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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2G,  19G1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX).,  orfered  the  following  prayer: 

Acta  17:  11:  They  received  the  word 
with  all  readiness  of  mind  and  searched 
the  Scriptures  daUy. 

Almighty  Ckxl,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
sacred  and  sublime  truths  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, teaching  us  Thy  ways  and  inspir- 
ing us  to  discipline  and  bring  our  lives 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Thy  wise  and 
holy  will  with  gratitude  and  humility. 

Grant  that  we  may  always  cultivate 
and  maintain  an  exalted  view  of  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  human  personality 
and  never  allow  our  lower  and  baser  self 
to  mock  and  sneer  at  the  lofty  ideals  and 
principles  as  foolisl^a^^utile. 

We  pray  that  in  tl^^Bpmultuous  and 
troublous  days,  whi^^seem  to  have 
for  humanity  so  little  of  enduring  peace, 
we  may  keep  the  light  of  hope  agldW, 
cheered  by  a  vision  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  realities. 

Fill  us  with  a  sincere  desire  to  be- 
queath to  the  young  people  of  our  gen- 
eration and  all  who  will  come  after  us  a 
strong  and  virile  faith,  manifesting 
thereby  not  only  the  secret  of  our  own 
conquest  over  trials  and  hardships,  but 
making  it  easier  for  them  to  perceive 
and  lay  hold  of  the  truth  that  will  make 
them  victorious  and  free. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain 
of  our  Salvation  and  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  -the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  June  15,  1961.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  6441.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  a 
more  effective  program  of  water  pollution 
control. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  McNamaia. 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Da- 


kota, Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Scott  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  614.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  owned  surplus 
grains  by  the  States  for  emergency  use  in 
the  feeding  of  resident  game  birds  and  other 
resident  wildlife:  to  authorize  the  use  of 
such  surplus  grain  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  emergency  use  In  the  feeding  of 
migratory  birds,  and  for  other  purposps. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1922)  entitled 
"An  act  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  moderate  and  low-income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  devel- 
opment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," agrees  to'' the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Clahk, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
MusKiE.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Capehart,  Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr.  Beall,  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. '  ,  ■ 
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FEDERAL-AID    HIGHWAY    ACT    OP 
1961— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6713)  to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
Federal-aid  highways,  to  make  certain 
adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tjie  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Rfpoht   (H.  Reft.  No.  564) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6713)  tq  amend  certain  la^^B  relating!-  to 
Pederal-ald  highways,  to  make  certain  ad- 
justments In  the  Pederal-ald  highway  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

I  TITLE    r 

l^e  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and;  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 


] 


as  to  title  I  bf  the  bill  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  3. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of -the  Senate  niun- 
bered  1  and  2,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Geokgk  H.  Faixon, 

CurroED  Davis, 

John  A.  Blatnik. 

Gordon  H.  Scheeee.  ^ 

William  C.  Cramer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

ROBEST  S.  Kekr. 
Pat  McNamara. 
Jennings  Randolph. 
Francis  Case. 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate,. 

*  TTTLE    n 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  title  II  of  the  bill  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  4,  5,  8,  8,  12,  lH,  16,  and  17, 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7,  9,  10,  11,  13,.  and  1.4  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
j  Cecil  R.  King, 

'  Tuos.    J.    O'Brien, 

N.  M.  Mason, 
John   W.  Btrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harrt  F.  Bted, 
,  Robert  S.  Kees, 
Russell  Long, 
John  J.   Williams, 
Frank  Carlson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Seriate. 

*  Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houles  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  tMe  bill  (H.R  6713)  to  amend 
certain  laws-Tglatftig  to  Federal -aid  high- 
ways, to  make  certain  adjustments  In  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

title  I 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  as 
to  title  I  of  the  bill  submit  the  foUowing 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  as  to 
title  I  of  the  bill  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1.  TTils  Senate  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  funds  ap^roprlaWi 
for  defense  access  roads  under  section  210 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
be  available  to  pay  the  cost  of  damage 
caused  to  highways  by  the  operation  of  ve- 
hicles and  equipment  in  the  construction  of 
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classified  military  installations  and  ballistic 
missile  facilities.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce must  first  determine  the  State  high- 
way department  could  not  have  prevented 
the  damage  without  placing  such  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  highway  a«  to  in- 
terfere with  or  delay  the  completioa  of  the 
construction  contract  for  the  military  instal- 
lation or  facility.  These  funds  are  made 
available  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
contract  holding  any  party  to  sucli  contract 
responsible  for  this  type  of  damage,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee,  deter- 
mine that  the  construction  estimates  and 
bid  Of  that  party  did  not  include  an  allow- 
ance for  repairing  this  type  of  damage.  The 
amendment  applies  to  damage  caused  by  con- 
struction work  begun  before  June  1,  1961, 
and  still  in  progress  on  that  date,  aiid  to 
damage  caused  by  construction  commenced 
or  for  which  a  contract  is  awarded  on  or 
after  June  1,  1961. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2.  This  Senate  amend- 
ment extends  to  July  1,  1963,  the  cutoff  date 
prior  to  which  a  State  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  carry  out  the  national  policy 
with  respect  to  outdoor  advertising  adja- 
cent to  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
additional  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  affected  project. 
The  House  recedes. 

George   H.   Fallon,  j 
Clifford   Davis, 
John  A.  Blatnik. 
Gordon  H.  Scherer, 
William   C    Cramer, 
Managers   on   the  Part  of  the  House. 

title  n 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
as  to  title  II  of  the  bill  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  explanatl  n  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
as  to  title  11  of  the  bill  and  recommended 
In  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

TREAD     RtlBBEB 

Amendments  Nos.  4  and  8;  The  House  bill 
Increased  the  tax  on  tread  rubber  by  2  cents 
a  pound  (from  3  cents  a  pound  to  5  cents 
a  pound).  Senate  amendment  numbered  4 
limits  the  Increase  to  1  cent  a  pound  (that 
is,  the  existing  tax  rate  of  3  cents  a  pound 
Is  increased  to  4  cents  a  pound).  Senate 
amendment  numbered  8  is  a  related  con- 
forming amendment  reducing  the  floor 
stocks  tax  on  tread  rubber  held  by  a  dealer 
on  July  1,  1961,  from  2  cents  a  pound  to  1 
cent  a  pound. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

GASOLINE     lost     BY     SHRINKAGE,     ETC. 

Amendments  Nos.  5,  6,  12,  15.  16,  and  17: 
Senate  amendment  numbered  5  provides  for 
payments  to  compensate  retail  dealers  of 
gasoline  for  tax  paid  on  gasoline  lost  by 
shrinkage,  evaporation,  and  so  forth.  Under 
the  amendment,  the  retail  dealer  would  be 
entitled  to  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent 
of  the  tax  paid  under  section  4081  of  the 
1954  Code  on  gasoline  sold  by  him.  Senate 
amendments  numbered  6,  12.  15.  16.  and  17 
are  related  conforming  clerical,  technical, 
and  effective  date  amendments. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

In  connection  with  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees on  these*«mendments,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  been  requested  to  conduct. 
in  coqperation  with  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  a  scientific 
study  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  on 
the  percentage  of  the  gasoline  bought  by 
retail  dealers  which  is  lost  by  shrinkage 
or  evaporation  or  for  other  causes.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Treasury  Department  have 
given  assurances  that  this  study  will  be  con- 
ducted. The  results  of  this  study  are  to  be 
reported  to  the  W*ays  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 


Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  before 
January  1,  1962. 
-''         inner  tubes  roR  bicycle  tires 

Amendments  Nos.  7,  9.  10.  and  11:  Amend- 
ment numbered  7  provides  that  the  floor 
stocks  tax  of  1  cent  a  pound  imposed  on 
inner  tubes  held  by  dealers,  etc.,  on  July  1, 
1961.  for  sale  or  use  is  not  to  apply  to  inner 
tubes  for  bicycle  tires.  Similarly,  amend- 
ment, numbered  11  provides  that  the  floor 
stock  refund  of  1  cent  a  pound  provided  for 
inner  tubes  held  by  dealers,  etc..  on  October 
1,  1972.  for  sale  or  use  is  not  to  apply  to 
inner  tubes  for  bicycle  tires.  Amendments 
numbered  9  and  10  are  related  clerical 
amendment,s. 

The  House  recedes. 

TRANSFERS    TO    HIGHWAY    TRUST    FUND 

Amendments  Nos.  13  and  14:  Section 
209(ci(l)(C)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 
of  1956  at  present  provides  that  there  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  highway  tru.st  fund 
amounts  equivalent  to  50  percent  of  the  tax 
received  under  section  4061(a)(1)  of  the 
1954  Code  ithat  is,  the  tax  on  trucks,  buses, 
etc.) .  Tne  House  bill  amended  this  provision 
so  that,  in  the  case  of  amounts  so  received 
after  June  30,  1961.  the  percentage  trans- 
ferred is  to  be  100  percent  instead  of  50  per- 
cent Under  Senate  amendments  numbered 
13  and  14,  the  change  in  the  percentage 
from  50  percent  to  100  percent  is  delayed 
one  year  and  applies  only  to  tax  received 
after  June  30.  1962,  \ 
The  House  recedes. 

W    D    Mills. 

Cecil  R   King. 

Thos    J.  O'Brien. 

N.   M    Mason, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  you  will  re- 
call that  H.R.  6713  as  pa.ssed  by  the 
House  contained  revenue-raising  provi- 
sions which  would  have  resulted  in  a 
highway  tru.^-t  fund  surplus  at  the 
termination  of  the  Federal  highway 
program  in  1972  of  an  estimated  $16,5 
million.  As  passed  by  the  other  body, 
however,  H.R.  6713  was  amended  by  the 
addition  of  three  rcvenue-losinfr  ameiid- 
m'enls  which  would  have  reduced  high- 
way trust  fund  revenues  by  an  esti- 
mated $458  million  between  now  -and 
1972. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
have  reduced  the  excise  tax  on  tread 
rubber  from  5  cents  a  jxDund.  as  was  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill,  to  4  cents  a 
pound.  Between  now  and  1972  this  1 
cent  per  pound  reduction  in  tax  would 
have  reduced  trust  fund  revenues  by  an 
estimated  $79  million.  However,  your 
conferees  were  successful  in  insisting 
on  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  and 
the  conferees  of  the  other  bo<iy  receded 
on  this  amendment. 

Your  conferees  were  also  successful 
in  deleting  an  amendment  made  by  the 
other  body  which  would  have  granted 
retail  gasoline  dealers  a  1 -percent  refund 
of  tax  paid  on  gasoline  they  purcha.sed 
in  order  to  take  account  of  the  ca.^oline 
that  is  allegedly  lost  due  to  shrinkage 
and  evaporation.  This  amendment 
would  have  reduced  revenues  by  an  esti- 


mated $18  million  a  year  and  by  some 
$236  million  over  the  entire  Federal 
highway  program  period. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  how- 
ever, the  Treasury  Department  has  been 
requested  to  make  a  scientific  study  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  on  the  per- 
centage of  gasoline  purchased  by  retail 
dealers  which  is  lost  by  shrinkage  or 
evaporation  or  for  other  causes  and  to 
make  a  i-eport  of  the  results  of  this  study 
before  January  1.  1962.  At  the  present  .* 
time  the  data  that  have  been  presented  ''  . 
on  this  subject  is  conflicting.  |     l 

The  thiid  major  amendment  made  by 
the  other  b<xiy  to  H  R  6713  as  passed  by 
the  House  provides  for  a  1-year  deferral 
of  the  diversion  of  the  remaining  one- 
half — 5  percentage  points — of  the  Fed-  > 
eral  excise  tax  on  trucks,  buses  and 
trailers  from  the  general  funds  of  the  • 
Treasury  to  the  highway  trust  fund.  It 
will  \yc  recalled  that  one-half  of  the  pres- 
ent 10  i^eicent  tax  on  these  items  are 
already  earmarked  for  the  trust  fund.  . 
This  amendment  will  reduce  highway 
tiTist  fund  revenues  by  an  estimated 
$143  million  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  in  this 
regard  would  have  provided  for  the 
diveision  of  these  tax  proceeds  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  commencing  on 
July  1  of  this  year.  Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  thi.s  scheduled  diver- 
sion will  take  place  on  July  1,  1962. 
However,  over  the  life  of  the  program, 
based  on  present  estimates,  the  receipts 
in  the  trust  fund  will  still  slightly  ex- 
ceed the  estimated  disbursements. 
Therefore,  your  conferees  agreed  to  this 
Senate  am^endment  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  It  will  not  cause  a  net  deficit  over 
tlie  life  of  the  trust  fund. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imoas  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Mason  1  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas''  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H  R, 
6713,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1961  IS  now  before  the  House  Title 
II  of  this  report  pertains  to  the  financing 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  House-passed 
veision  of  this  legislation  provided  for 
the.  full  Tinancing  of  the  projected  pro- 
!Mam  wiUi  a  surplus  in  the  trust  fund  of 
$165  million.  The  Senate  in  acting  on 
on  the  bill  made  three  amendments  of 
substance  that  resulted  in  the  program 
being   underfinanced  by  $293  million. 

The     proposed     Senate     substantive 
amendments  were  as  follows: 

First.  Tread  rubber;  Under  existing  - 
law  a  tax  of  3  cents  per  jxjund  applies 
to  the  tread  rubber  used  in  tire  recap- 
ping. The  administration  had  proposed 
that  this  tax  be  increased  to  10  cents  per 
pound  and  the  House  had  acted  to  make 
the  tax  5  cents  per  pK)und ;  this  was  re- 
duced to  a  4-cent  rate  by  the  Senate. 
This  Senate  change  would  have  reduced 
the  ti-ust  fund  receipts  by  $79  million 
over  the  period  of  the  program.  On  this 
amendment  the  Senate  receded  with  the 


result  that  the  tax  will  be  5  cents  per 
'       pound  under  the  bill  as  it  becomes  law. 

Second.  Transfer  of  truck  tax;  Under 
existing  law  receipts  from  the  10-percent 
Federal  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
trucks  is  equally  divided  between  the 
Treasury  general  fund  and  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

The  House-passed  version  of  H.R.  6713 
would  have  provided  for  the  5  percen- 
tage points  of  the  tax  that  now  goes  into 
the  general  fund  to  be  earmarked  for 
the  highway  trust  fund  The  Senate 
acted  to  postpone  this  diversion  for  1 
year  and  the  House  conferees  accepted 
the  Senate  amendment  This  change 
reduces  the  payments  uito  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  1  year  by  S143  million. 
J  rhird.  Gasoline    lo.st     by     shrinkage: 

The  Senate  provided  an  amendment 
which  would  entitle  a  retail  dealer  to  a 
refund  for  gasoline  lost  by  shrinkage  in 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  tax 
paid  on  gasoline  .^old  by  him  The 
'  HoiLse  bill  did  not  contain  such  a  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  conferees  receded, 
but  It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
on  these  amendments  that  the  appro- 
priate executive  departments  will  con- 
duct a  study  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing data  on  the  percentage  of  gasoline 
bought  by  retail  dealers  which  is  lost  by 
shrinkage  or  evaporation  or  for  other 
causes.  The  results  of  this  study  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  act  in  an  in- 
formed manner  with  respect  to  this 
problem.  The  Senate  amendment  would 
have  cost  the  trust  fund  approximately 
$236  million  over  the  period  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
action  by  the  House-Senate  conferees 
on  this  legislation  we  have  a  highway 
program  that  is  soundly  fin.anced  with 
adequate  revenues  to  pay  for  estimated 
costs. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report 

The  conference  repoi  t  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsidei  v.  as  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  SESSIONS  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY  OB- 
JECTED TO 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  all  subcom- 
mittees thereof  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  week  during  general  debate 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand  the 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  is  coming 
up  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  7ALLON.  My  request  is  during 
general  debate  only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Even  so.  to  me,  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limitation  is  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  to  come  be- 
fore this  dongress,  and  I  am  con- 
strained, Mr.  Speaker — I  will  object  to 
any  committee  sitting  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  Day. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlernan 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMiLtANl. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CRIMINAL 
CONDUCT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  ^H.R.  7052'  to  amend  section 
927  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1901,  relating 
tff  responsibility  for  criminal  conduct, 
arid  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  m  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Caiolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rppreseritatu  es  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  sec- 
tion 927  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to 
establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901,  as 
amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  24-301  and  the 
fullowing),  is   amended   to  read  as   follows; 

"5  927    Insane   criminals 

(a)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
resp<jnsibility;  sociopathic  and  psychopathic 
personality  is  not  disease  or  defect: 

•■  ( 1  I  A  person  is  not  responsible  for  crim- 
inal conduct  If  at  the  time  of  such  conduct 
as  a  result  of  mrnt^\!  dlsense  or  defect  he 
lacks  substantial  capacity  either  to  know  or 
appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
i>r  Ut  conform  nis  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  ^^^-^ 

"(2 1  The  terms  'mentaT'dlsease  or  defect' 
do  not  include  an  abnormality  manifested 
only  by  ref>eated  crimin-I  or  inherwise  anti- 
social  conduct. 

■  (bi  Evidence  of  ment*il  disease  or  defect 
admissible  when  relevant  ♦^o  element  of  the 
offense : 

"(1)  Evidence'  that  the  defendant  in  a 
criminal  proceeding  suffered  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  shall  be  admissible  when- 
ever it  is  relevant  to  prove  that  the  defendant 
did  or  did  not  have  a  .state  of  mind  which 
is  an   element  of   the   offense 

■  ic)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
res{x>nsibillty  is  affirmative  defense:  require- 
ment of  notice;  form  of  verdict: 

'  (1)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
restx>nsiblllty  is  an  affirmative  defense 
which  the  defendant  must  establish  by  show- 
ing of  substantial  evidence. 

"(2  I  Evidence  of  mental  disease  or  defect 
excluding  responsibility  shall  not  be  admis- 
sible unless  the  defendant,  at  the  time  of 
entering  his  plea  of  not  guilty  or  within 
fifteen  days  thereafter  or  at  such  lat«r  time 
as  the  court  may  for  good  cause  permit, 
files  with  the  court  and  the  prosecution 
written  notice  of  his  purpose  to  rely  on  such 
defense. 

'  (3)  When  the  defendant  Is  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  mental  disease  or  deftct  ex- 
cluding responsibility,  the  verdict  and  the 
Judgment  shall  so  state. 

"(d)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
fitness  to  proceed: 

"ill  No  person  who  as  a  result  of  mental 
dif^ease  or  defect  lacks  capacity  to  under- 
stand the  proceedings  against  him  or  to  as- 
sist in  his  own  defense  shall  be  tried  or  sen- 
tenced for  the  commission  of  an  offense  so 
long  as  suc|i  incapacity  endures. 

"(e)  Psychiatric  examination  of  defendant 
with  respect  to  mental  disease  or  defect  ex- 
cluding responsibility  or  fitness  to  proceed: 

"(1)  Whenever  the  defendant  has  filed  a 
notice  of  intention  to  rely  on  the  defense  of 
mental  disease  or  defect  excluding  responsi- 
bility supported  by  prima  facie  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  or  there  is  substantial 
reason  to  doubt  his  fitness  or  capacity  to 
proceed,  or  substantial  reason  to  believe  that 
mental  disease  or  defect  of  the  defendant 
will  otherwise  become  an  issue  in  the  case, 


the  court  shall  appoint  at  least  one  qualified 
psychiatrist  or  shall  request  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital  or  the  Superintendent  of  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital  or  the  superintendent  of 
any  other  appropriate  institution  to  desig- 
nate at  least  one  qualified  psychiatrist,  which 
designation  may  be  or  include  the  superin- 
tendent of  such  hospital,  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  mental  condition  of  the  de- 
fendant. The  court  may  order  the  defend- 
ant committed  to  a  hospi*al  or  other  suit- 
able facility  for  the  purpo.se  of  examination 
for  such  reasonable  period  as  the  court  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  tor  the  purpose 
of  such  examination  and  report  The  court  s 
power  to  so  commit  a  defendant  shall  exist 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
has  been  at  large  on  bond  or  bail. 

"i2)  In  such  examination  any  method 
may  be  employed  which  is  accepted  by  the 
medical  profession  for  the  examination  of 
those  thought  to  be  suffering  from  mental 
di'-ease  or  defect 

'  (3)   The  report  of  the  examination  shall, 
Include  the  following: 

"(A)  A  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
examination; 

"(Bi  A  diagnosis  of  the  mental  condition 
of  the  defendant; 

"(C)  If  the  report  concludes  that  defend- 
ant suffers  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect, 
an  opinion  as  to  his  capacity  to  understand 
the  procecdinps  against  hirr  and  to  assist  in 
his  own  defense,  and 

"(Di  When  a  notice  of  jiitention  to  rely 
on  the  defense  ol  irresponMbility  has  been 
filed,  and  opinion  as  to  the  extent  if  any.  to 
which  the  capacity  of  the  defendant  to  know 
or  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  con- 
duct ax  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  re- 
quirements of  law  was  impaired  at  the  time 
of  the  criminal  conduct  charged 

"(El  If  the  examination  cannot  be  con- 
ducted by  reason  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
defendant  to  participate  therein,  the  repxirt 
shall  so  state  and  shall  include,  if  possible. 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  such  unwilling-  . 
ness  of  t-ie  defendant  was  the  result  of  men-,' 
tal  disease  or  defect. 

"iFi  The  report  of  the  examination  shall 
be  filed  in  triplicate  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  who  shall  cause  copies  to  be  delivered 
to  the  prosecution  and  to  defense  counsel. 
•(f)  Determination  of  fitness  to  proceed: 
effect  of  finding  of  tmfltness:  proceedings  If 
fitness  is  regained: 

■  1 1 1  When  the  defendant's  mental  fitness 
to  proceed  is  drawn  in  question,  the  issue 
of  such  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  the 
court.  If  neither  the  prosecution  nor  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  contests  the  finding  of 
the  report  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (e^ . 
the  court  may  make  the  determination  on 
the  basis  of  such  report.  If  the  finding  is 
contested,  the  court  shall  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  issue  without  a  Jury.  If  the  report  is 
received  in  evidence  upon  such  hearing  the 
parties  who  contested  the  finding  thereof 
shall  have  the  right  to  summon  and  cross- 
examine  the  psychiatrists  who  Joined  in  the 
report  and  to  offer  evidence  upon  the  Issue. 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  defendant 
po-ssesses  fitness  to  proceed  to  trial,  that  is. 
that  the  defendant  has  the  capacity  to  un- 
derstand the  proceedings  against  him  and 
to  assist  in  his  own  defense,  the  court  shall 
order  the  defendant  to  stand  trial  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

"(2)  If  the  court  determines  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceedings  that  the  defendant  lacks 
mental  fitness  to  proceed,  the  proceeding 
against  him  shall  be  suspended,  pending 
trial  in  the  future,  and  the  court  shall  com- 
mit the  defendant  to  an  appropriate  hospital 
or  institution  for  so  long  as  such  unfitness 
shall  endure.  Such  suspension  of  proceed- 
ings shall  not  cause  Jeopardy  to  attach  bar- 
ring subsequent  trial.  Whenever  the  de- 
fendant who  has  been  committed  to  such 
hospital  or  other  institution  is  restored   to 
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mental  fltnesa  In  the  opinion  of  the  luper- 
Intendent  of  such  hoepltal  or  Institution, 
such  superintendent  shall  certify  such  fact 
to  the  clerk,  of  the  court  In  which  the  charg* 
against  the  defendant  Is  pending  and  the 
clerk  of  that  coiirt  shall  furnish  copies  of 
said  certificate  to  the  parties  to  the  cause. 

"(3)  After  the  court  receives  the  certifi- 
cate ol  such  superintendent  that  the  defend- 
ant has  regained  mental  fitness  to  proceed 
and  the  court  determines  that  the  defend- 
ant has  regained  such  fitness  to  proceed,  the 
trial  proceedings  shall  be  resumed  or  com- 
menced within  a  reasonable  time.  Such  de- 
termination of  fitness  may  be  made  by  the 
coiurt  on  the  basis  of  such  certificate  that 
the  defendant  has  regained  fitness  to  pro- 
ceed provided  neither  the  Government  nor 
counsel  for  the  defendant  contests  the  find- 
ings that  the  defendant  has  regained  such 
fitness  to  proceed.  If  the  finding  that  the 
defendant  has  regained  fitness  to  proceed  is 
contested,  the  court  shall  hold  a  hearing 
without  a  Jury  on  the  Issue  and  shall  deter- 
mine such  fitness  to  proceed. 

"(4)  If,  however,  the  court  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  so  much  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
conunitment  of  the  defendant  (to  determine 
fitness  to  proceed)  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  resume  the  criminal  proceedings,  the  court 
may  dismiss  the  charge  and  may  order  the 
defendant  conmaltted  for  examination  and 
determination  of  status  by  the  Mental 
Health  Commission  under  the  provisions  of 
applicable  law. 

"(g)  Determination  of  irresponsibility  on 
basis  of  report;  access  to  defendant  by  psy- 
chiatrists of  own  choice;  form  of  expert  tes- 
timony: 

"(1)  If  the  report  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  finds  that  the  defendant  at  the 
time  of  the  criminal  conduct  charged  suf- 
fered from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  which 
substantially  Impaired  his  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  criminality  of  his  conduct  or  to 
conform  his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of 
law,  and  the  court  V  satisfied  that  such  im- 
pairment was  sufficient  to  exclude  responsi- 
bility, the  court  shall  ^nter  Judgment  of 
acquittal  on  the  ground  of  mental  disease  or 
defect  excluding  responsibility. 

"(2)  When,  notwithstanding  the  rep)ort 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) ,  the  defend- 
ant wishes  to  be  examined  by  qualified  psy- 
chiatrists of  his  own  choice,  such  psychia- 
trists shall  be  permitted  to  have  reasonable 
access  to  the  defendant  for  the  purposes  of 
such  examination. 

"(3)  Upon  the  trial,  the  psychiatrists  who 
filed  reports  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  may 
be  called  as  witnesses  by  the  prosecution,  the 
defendant,  or  the  court.  If  called  by  the 
court,  such  witnesses  shall  be  subject  to 
cross-examination  by  the  prosecution  and  by 
the  defendant.  Both  the  prosecution  and 
the  defendant  may  summon  any  other  quali- 
fied psychiatrist  to  testify  but  no  one  who 
has  not  examined  the  defendant  shall  be 
competent  to  testify  to  his  opinion  as  a  psy- 
chiatrist with  respect  to  the  mental  condi- 
tion or  responsibility  of  the  defendant. 

"(4)  When  a  psychiatrist  who  has  exam- 
ined the  defendant  testifies  concerning  his 
mental  condition,  the  witness  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  natin-e 
of  his  examination,  and  his  diagnosis  of  the 
mental  condition  of  the  defendant  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense 
charged.  Such  psychiatrist  shaU  be  permit- 
ted to  make  any  explanation  reasonably  serv- 
ing to  clarify  his  diagnosis  and  opinion  and 
may  be  cross-examined  as  to  any  matter 
bearing  on  his  competency  or  credibility  or 
the  validity  of  his  diagnosis  or  opinion. 

"(5)  Nothing  herein  shall  exclude  the 
prosecution  from  causing  an  examination  of 
the  defendant  to  be  made  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  had  the  capacity  either 
to  know  or  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of 
his  conduct,  to  conform^hts  conduct  to  the 


requirements  erf  law  or  to  understand  the 
proceedings  against  him  and  assist  In  his 
own  defense,  provided  the  prosecution  makes 
Bvailable  to  a  defendant  or  his  cotinsel  the 
results  of  such  examination. 

"(h)  Legal  effect  of  acquittal  on  the  ground 
of  mental  disease  or  defect  excluding  re- 
sponsibility; commitment;  release  or  dis- 
charge: 

"(1)  When  a  defendant  Is  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  mental  disease  or  delect  ex- 
cluding responsibility,  the  court  shall  order 
him  to  be  committed  to  a  hospital  having 
facilities  for  the  custody  and  care  of  the 
mentally  111. 

"(2)  If  the  superintendent  of  such  hos- 
pital Is  of  the  view  that  a  person  committed 
to  his  custody  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  Is  no  longer  suffering  from 
mental  illness  and  may  be  discharged  or 
released  on  probation  without  danger  to 
himself  or  to  others,  he  shall  make  appli- 
cation for  the  discharge  or  release  of  such 
person  In  a  report  to  the  court  by  which 
such  person  was  committed  and  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  such  application  and  report 
to  the  prosecution  and  defense  counsel. 
The  court  shall  thereupon  appoint  at  lea.st 
two  qualified  psychiatrists  to  examine  such 
person  and  to  report  within  sixty  days  or 
such  longer  period  as  the  court  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  their  opin- 
ion as  to  his  mental  condition  Tn  facili- 
tate such  examlnatlfn  and  the  proceedings 
thereon,  the  court  may  cause  such  ji^rson 
to  be  confined  In  any  institution  which  Is 
suitable  for  the  temporary  detention  of 
irresponsible  persons, 

"(3)  If  the  court  is  satisfied  by  the  report 
filed  ptnrsuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  testimony  of  the  {psychia- 
trists making  such  report,  if  the  court  deems 
It  advisable  to  hear  their  testimony,  that 
the  committed  person  may  be  discharged 
or  released  on  probation  without  danger  to 
himself  or  others,  the  court  shall  order  his 
discharge  or  release  upon  probation,  on  such 
conditions  as  the  court  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary. If  the  court  Is  not  so  satisfied,  it 
shall  promptly  order  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  such  person  may  safely  be  dis- 
charged or  released.  Any  such  hearlnt?  shall 
be  deemed  a  civil  proceeding  and  the  burd  »n 
shall  be  upon  the  committed  person  to  prove 
that  he  may  safely  be  discharged  or  released 
According  to  the  determination  of  the  court 
upon  the  hearing,  the  committed  person 
shall  thereupon  be  discharged  or  released  on 
probation  on  such  conditions  as  the  court 
determines  to  be  necessary,  or  shall  be  re- 
committed to  the  custody  of  such  hospital 
subject  to  discharge  or  release  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  prescribed  above  for 
a  first  hearing. 

"(4)  If  after  the  release  on  probation  of 
a  committed  person,  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine, after  notice  and  hearing,  that  the 
conditions  of  probation  have  been  violated 
and  that  for  the  safety  of  such  person  or 
the  safety  of  others  his  probation  should 
be  revoked,  the  court  shall  fortiiwith  order 
him  recommitted  to  a  hospital  having  facili- 
ties for  the  custody,  care,  and  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill  subject  to  discharge  or  re- 
lease only  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
prescribed  above  for  a   first  hearing'. 

"(5)  A  committed  person  may  make  appli- 
cation for  his  discharge  or  release  to  the 
court  by  which  he  was  committed  and  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  upon  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed 
above  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  the 
superintendent  of  such  hospital.  However, 
no  such  application  by  a  committed  person 
need  be  considered  until  he  has  been  con- 
fined for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  order  of  com- 
mitment, and  If  the  determination  of  the 
court  be  adverse  to  the  application,  such 
person  shall  not  be  permitted  to  file  a  fur- 


ther application  until  one  year  has  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  any  preceding  hearing  on 
an  application  for  his  relea.se  or  discharge. 
"(I)  Jury  not  to  be  told  of  consequences  of 
verdict : 

■  (1)  The  Jury  shall  not  be  told  by  the 
court  or  counsel  for  the  Government  or  the 
defendant  at  any  time  regarding  the  con- 
seciuences  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  or  acquit- 
tal by  reason  of  Insanity. 

"(J)    Availability  of  habeas  corpus:    ■ 
"(I)    Nothing  herein  contained  shall  pre- 
clude a  person  confined  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  from  establishing  his  eligibility 
for  release   by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
■■  I  k  I    Court  concerned : 

■  (1)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  Information  or  Indict- 
ment In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  municipal^ 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
proceedings  brought  to  Juvenile  court  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

••(1)    Severability; 

•'(  1 )  The  Invalidity  of  any  portion  of  this 
section  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any 
other  portion  thereof  which  can  be  glveti 
e.Tect  without  such  Invalid  part." 

Sec  2.  Nothing  contained  In  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
section  928  or  section  929(b)  of  such  Act  of 
March  3.  1901,  as  amended,  or  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  relat.ng  to  the  testimony  of 
physicians  In  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia",  received  by  the  President  May 
13,  1896  1 29  Stat.  138;  DC.  Code,  sec.  14- 
308). 

Sec  3  Subsection  (a)  of  section  929  of 
such  Act  of  March  3,  1901.  as  amended  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  24-303ia)),  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  Uike  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  CohelanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  Include  extraneous  matter  and 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sin- 
cerely regret  that  I  did  not  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  H-R.  7052  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today.  I  had  assumed  that 
time  would  be  made  available  for  full  de- 
bate on  such  a  complex  subject  as 
amending  the  rule  relating  to  the  re- 
sponsibility for  criminal  conduct. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
other  body  will  take  cognizance  of  this 
opposition,  the  minority  views  submit- 
ted by  my.self  and  my  colleagues  on  thf 
District  Committee.  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr. 
Multer: 

Minor  IT  V  Virws 

We  dl.s.sent  from  the  views  expressed  in 
the  ni.ijority  report,  and  we  urge  the  House 
to  reject  H  R.   7052. 

We  oppose  the  bill  because  we  believe 
that  it  has  not  been  given  adequate  con- 
sideration. It  would  make  radical  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  a  highly  complex  and 
controversial  field  of  the  law.  Yet  th'e  com- 
mittee in  Its  abbreviated  hearings  made  no 
effort  to  receive  testimony  from  any  medical 
and  psychi.itrlc  expert,  from  the  represent- 
atives of  the  organized  bar,  from  any  of  the 
many  groups  and  educational  institutions 
now  studying  the  problem,  or  from  special- 
ists on  mental  health  and  criminology.     To 


enact  this  complex  bill  without  thorough 
study  and  consideration  of  the  views  of  in- 
formed persons  would  produce  Incalculable 
harm  and  confusion. 

We  opjxjse  the  bill  because  we  believe  It 
would  fasten  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
all  obfcolete.  inadequate,  and  unjust  stand- 
ard of  criminal  responsibility. 

We  oppose  the  bill  because  we  believe  it 
would  Infringe  ujkmi  the  constitutional 
rights  of  persons  accused  of  criminal 
offenses. 

We  oppose  the  bill  because  we  believe  that 
It  will  not  remedy  the  evil.-,  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  cure.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
breed  confusion,  it  will  reduce  the  protec- 
tion for  the  community  against  criminals. 
and    it   will    foster   injustices    to   individuals. 

I  THE  INSANITY  DEKEN.SE  AS  PRESENTLY  AD- 
MINISTERED IN  THE  DI.STRICT  AFFORDS  THE 
COMMUNITY    GREAT    PROTECTION 

At  the  outset  we  wish  to  make  se\eri(! 
points  abisolutely  clear 

First,  we  do  not  belie\c  that  the  present 
District  pr(X-edi:re  in  insanity  cases  iiuolves 
any  m(j!lycoddliiig  or  undue  sentimentality 
toward  persons  wlio  invoke  the  insanitv  de- 
fense. A  person  who  is  found  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity  In  the  District  is  not 
turned  loose  after  the  trial.  Instead,  he  is 
.iut^>matically  committed  to  a  mental  insti- 
tution, and  he  must  remain  there  until  both 
the  hospital  authorities  and  the  District 
court  are  satisfie<-|  that  he  has  recovered  his 
sanity  and  will  not  be  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity or  to  himself,  if  he  is  released  iD.C 
Code,  sec  24  301  id  i  (Supp  Vlll.  I960); 
Orerhol.'^rr  v.  Leach  2.57  F.  2d  67  (DC  Cir 
1958),  cert  denied.  359  US  1013  (1959): 
Rag\dale  v  Ovcrholscr,  281  F  2d  943  (DC 
Cir    I960) ) 

Moreover  tiie  defendant  beiirs  the  burden 
of  showip.t  that  he  i-^  entitled  to  release,  and 
It  is  a  lieavy  burden  He  must  show  <  1  )  that 
he  docs  not  suffer  from  an  :ibnormal  mental 
condition:  (2>  that  in  the  rea-sonable  future 
he  will  Hfit  be  dangerous  to  himself  or  to 
othfrs:  i-nd  (3)  that  the  hospital  superin- 
tendent acted  arbitrarily  in  refusing  to  rec- 
ommend his  unconditional  release  [Over- 
hol.srr  v  Ru^xell  28.3  F.  2d  195,  197  (DC 
Cir    1960)  I  . 

The  Court  of  .Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  foimulaled  an  exacting  test 
of  dangerousness  which  makes  release  more 
difficult  to  otatiun  in  doubtful  Citses.  The 
court  of  appeals  ruled 

"We  think  the  danger  to  the  |)Ublic  need 
not  be  p<isslble  physical  violence  or  a  crime 
of  violence  It  is  enough  if  there  is  com- 
petent evidence  that  he  may  commit  any 
criminal  act  •  •  •  lOvfrliolser  v.  Ruf^sell. 
283  F.  2d   195.  198   iDC    Cir.  I960))  " 

Hence,  the  court  indicated,  a  prognosis 
that  the  accused  may  engage  In  nonviolent 
crimes  such  as  forgeries  if  he  is  released. 
Justifies  his  continued  detention 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  also,  that  the 
person  seeking  relea.se  nnist  prove  his  case 
by  more  than  a  fair  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  since  the  court  has  ruled  that  If 
there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he  will  be 
dangerous  .i  anyone  upon  release,  the  doubt 
must  be  resolved  against  him  {Ragtdale  v, 
OrcrhoUcr.  281  F.  2d  943.  947  (DC.  Cir. 
I960)  ). 

In  addition  tu  these  Judicial  obstacles  to 
premature  release,  there  are  practical  dif- 
ficulties. Hospital  authorities  are  very  con- 
servative about  recommending  release  of  a 
person  committed  after  a  criminal  charge, 
since  they  are  concerned  over  public  criti- 
cism If  he  commits  another  offense.  Thus, 
Dr.  Wlnfred  Overholser,  the  Superintendent 
of  St,  EUzabetlis  Hospital,  has  stated: 

"In  the  case  of  persons  who  have  been 
arrested,  particularly  if  charged  with  seri- 
ous offenses,  a  greater  degree  of  conservatism 


must  be  practicted  in  the  matter  of  release. 
In  consideration  of  the  attitudes  of  the  pub- 
lic (Krash,  The  Durham  Rule  and  Judicial 
Administration  of  the  Insanity  Defense  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,'  70  Yale  L  J.  905, 
947  (May  1961)  ) ." 

Furthermore,  most  defendants  committed 
to  mental  institutions  are  indigent  and  en- 
cotimer  great  difficulty  In  attempting  to 
obtain  expert  psychiatric  testimony  to  con- 
tradict the  opinion  of  the  hospital'  staff. 

The  result  is.  according  to  Dr.  Overholser. 
thiit  '  the  odds  favor  such  »  person  spending 
a  longer  period  (jf  confinement  in  a  liospital 
tiian  if  a  sentence  was  being  served  in  Jail" 
tsi:«tement  in  the  American  Weekly  maga- 
zine. June  18,   1961.  p.  5)  . 

Tlie  truth  is  that  the  present  commitment 
procedure  affords  greater  protection  to  the 
community  than  would  imprisonment  of 
mem.^lly  ill  offenders.  Persons  who  are  sent 
to  jail  are  released  at  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence.  e\en  tliough  they  are  predictably 
dangerous.  But  persons  who  are  committed 
to  a  mental  institution  when  they  are  found 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity  are  not  re- 
leased unles.s  there  Is  reasonable  as.?urance 
that  they  will  not  be  dangerous  to  anyone 
Judge  Biggs,  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit,  m  a  recent 
decision,  pointed  out  his  distinction  between 
imprisoiiinent    and    hospitalization: 

"Instead  of  being  treated  as  are  ordinary 
criminals,  they  |  persons  of  unsound  mind] 
bhonld  be  confined  to  institutions  for  the 
insane  at  the  first  offense  and  not  be  released 
until  or  unless  cured  The  throwing  of  the 
mentally  ill  individual  from  the  Jail  back 
into  the  community,  untreated  and  un- 
cured.  presents  a  great  and  immediate 
danger  \Vinted  States  v  Currcns.  No.  13.152 
(3d  Cir    May  1.   1961  )  i  .' 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  commu- 
nity Is  far  better  protected  when  defendants 
of  unsound  mind  are  committed  to  a  mental 
in.stitution  to  receive  medical  treatment 
than  If  they  are  .sent  to  prison. 

Second,  the  rule  as  to  criminal  responsi- 
bility (the  Durham  rule)  which  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  change  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  work  of  the  police.  The 
police  apprehend  offenders,  who  may  or  may 
not  be  mentally  competent.  Tlie  Durham 
rule  is  applied  at  the  trial  itself,  long  a'ter 
the  arrest.  It  governs  the  testimony  at  the 
trial  and  the  instructions  to  the  Jury  by 
the  trial  judge.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  the  Durham  rule  has  affected 
the  work  of  the  police  in  any  way,  or  that 
it  ha.s  anything  to  do  with  the  recent  in- 
crea.se  In  criminal  behavior  in  the  District. 
Third,  we  think  It  is  Important  to  main- 
tain an  accurate  perspective  concerning  the 
dimensions  of  this  problem.  The  Durham 
case  was  decided  on  July  1,  1954.  In  the 
following  6  fi.scal  years  ending  July  1,  1960, 
over  9.400  persons  were  charged  with  crim- 
inal offen.ses  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 
but  only  106  defendants  were  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity.  In  other  words, 
only  about  1  percent  of  all  accused  persons 
have  been  acquitted  during  this  period  on 
insanity  grounds.  All  of  them  were  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  institution,  and  many  of 
them  are  still  confined  as  mental  patients. 

It  is  also  relevant  to  note  what  happened 
to  those  who  were  subsequently  tincondi- 
tionally  released  from  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital. According  to  a  comprehensive  survey 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  August 
9.  1959  (p.  E-5),  of  90  persons  acquitted  by 
reason  of  Insanity  between  July  1,  1954,  and 
August  9,  1959,  unconditional  releases  had 
been  granted  to  25  persons  and  conditional 
releases  to  4  others.  Of  the  25  permanently 
released,  only  3  were  subsequently  convicted 
on  felony  charges  and  only  4  were  con- 
victed of  minor  offenses.  This  is  a  low  rate 
of  recidivism,  compared  to  the  over  67-per- 


cent rate  of  recidivism  of  inmates  of  Federal 
prisons. 

It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  the  Durham 
rxile  by  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  not  loosed  a  flood  of  criminals  upon 
the  public.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  afforded 
greater  protection  to  the  community,  and 
has  been  more  Just  to  the  individual',  than 
the  usual  criminal  sanctions. 

Summer  of  acquittals  bp  reason  of  insaiitty 
in  the  US.  District  Court  /or  the  Dv^trw't 
oj  Columbia 
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11        THE       BILL       WOtn,D       MAKE       FAR-REACHING 

CHA.N'GE.S  IN  A  HIGHLY  COMPLICATED  AND  CON- 
TROVERSIAL AREA.  AND  IT  HAS  NOT  RECEI\T;D 
ADEQUATE     CONSIDERATION 

H  R.  7052  in  effect  establishes  a  new  code 
to  govern  la)  the  insanity  defense  in  crim- 
inal cases  in  the  District,  arid  (bi  the  pro- 
cedures relating  to  commitment  and  dis- 
charge from  hospital  confinement  of  persons 
who  have  been  found  not  guilty  by  rea^on'^of 
insanity. 

It  would  govern  the  procedure  at  pretrial 
where  insanity  is  an  issue.  It  would  create 
a  new  standard  of  responsibility  to  be  ap- 
plied at  the  trial  itself.  It  would  affect  the 
conduct  of  the  trial — specifically  the  burden 
of  proof,  the  nature  of  the  testimony  by 
psychiatrists  and  laymen,  and  the  instruc- 
tions that  would  be  given  to  the  Jury  by 
the  tri.al  judge. 

The  bill  also  spells  out  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  after  the  trial  if  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  is  entered.  It 
relates,  in  other  words,  to  the  questions  of 
posttrial  confinement  and  release  from  hos- 
pitalization, an  issue  on  which  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  has 
recently  held  hearings. 

Questions  relating  to  judicial  administra- 
tion of  the  Insanity  defense  are  among  the 
most  complicated  and  controversial  problems 
in  administering  criminal  Justice.  The  au- 
thors of  the  American  Law  Institute's  Model 
Penal  Code — a  group  which  includes  some 
of  the  country's  most  distinguished  judges, 
lawyers,  and  law  professors — have  noted 
that: 

"No  problem  In  the  drafting  of  a  penal 
code  presents  larger  intrinsic  difficulty  than 
that  of  determining  when  individuals  whose 
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conttuct  would  otherwise  be  criminal  ought 
to  be  exculpated  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  suffering  from  mental  disease  or  defect 
when  they  acted  as  they  did  (Model  Penal 
Code,  tentative  draft  No.  4.  p.  156)." 

Similarly.  Judge  Stanley  N.  Barnes  has 
pointed  out  that  the  question  of  criminal 
responsibility,  "far  from  being  ordinary,  is 
perhaps  the  most  controversial  problem  ex- 
isting in  the  criminal  law  today"  (Barnes,  J., 
in  Sauer  v.  Vnited  States,  241  P.  2d  640,  644 
(9th  Cir.  1957)  ). 

HJl.  7052  was  Introduced  scarcely  a  month 
ago  and  haa  received  only  a  cursory  hearing 
by  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee.  The 
printed  hearings  cover  only  149  pages,  and 
the  most  of  the  testimony  at  the  hearings 
related  to  a  different  bill  ( the  so-called  Mal- 
lory  bill,  H.R.  7053)  and  other  subjects.  The 
subcommittee  did  not  hear  the  views  of  a 
single  representative  of  the  bar,  except  for 
the  present  and  former  U.S.  attprneys.  It 
did  not  hear  testimony  on  the  subject 
matter  of  this  bill  from  any  doctor,  penolo- 
gist, psychiatrist.  ps>^ologist,  medicai  socinl 
worker,  or  other  expert  In  the  field  of  mental 
health.  Certainly,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
"so  long  as  the  defense  of  Irresponsibiilty 
by  reason  of  insanity  Is  recognized  in  any 
form,  the  law  needs  to  be  aided  in  Its  admin- 
istration by  expert  psychiatric  testimony" 
(Interim  report  of  subcommittee  of  the 
Governors'  conference  on  the  defense  of 
Insanity,  New  York,  May  29.  1958,  mimeo- 
graphed draft,  p.  5). 

We  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  would 
seriously  suggest  that  a  bill  relating  to  work- 
men's compensation  for  heart  disease  should 
be  enacted  without  consulting  cardiolotTlsts. 
or  that  an  act  relating  to  the  medical  effects 
of  the  use  of  drugs  would  be  approved  with- 
out hearing  from  physicians  who  are  special- 
ists In  the  field.  Yet  not  one  psychiatrist 
waa  Invited  to  comment  on  H.R.  7052. 

Similarly,  the  committee  did  not  receive 
the  testimony  of  a  single  representative  of 
the  many  universities  now  studying  this 
problem.  In  short,  the  committee  did  not 
receive  testimony  from  a  representative 
group  of  jjersons.  The  principal  witnesses 
before  the  committee  were  the  District  Chief 
of  Police  and  a  single  district  judge.  With 
all  due  respect,  we  must  say  that  we  do  not 
feel  that  the  Chief  of  Police  Is  a  qualified 
authority  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the 
Insanity  defense;  and  the  district  Judge  testi- 
fied aa  follows  at  the  hearings  (p.  48) : 

"Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  JudgB.  have  ynu  ex- 
amined Judge  Davis'  bill,  H.R.  7052? 

'•Judge  HoLTzoFF.  I  haven't  had  a  copy  of 
It.    I  haven't  sfen^lt.' 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Durham  rule  has  been 
widely  praised  and  strongly  supported  by 
many  Informed  persons.  .  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Dis- 
trict's Court  of  Appeals,  Including  two 
former  chief  Judge.*;,  E.  Barrett  Prettyman 
and  Henry  Edgerton.  The  Durham  rule  has 
been  approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  psychiatrists.  It  has  been  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  mental  health  specialists  who  have 
had  the  most  intimate  contact  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice,  Including 
two  of  the  country's  most  eminent  author- 
ities. Dr.  Wlnfred  Overholser,  Superintend- 
ent of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  recently  told 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  (May  2.  1961)  : 

"I  have  been  from  the  start  a  supporter  of 
the  so-called  Durham  formulation.  I  believe 
it  Is  much  sounder  psychlatrically  than  any 
of  the  other  so-called  testa." 

Dr.  Manfred  Guttmacher,  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  supreme  bench  of  Baltimore, 
stated  that  the  fcRiniila  of  the  Durham 
opinion  "was  favored  by  nearly  90  percent " 
of  the  psychiatrists  participating  at  a  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  (Guttmacher,  "The  Psychiatrist 
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as  an  Expert  Witness,'-'  22  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Law  Review  325,  327  (1955)  ) . 

In  addition.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
present  bill  is  not  supported  by  the  District 
of  CoUimbla  Bar  Association.  Indeed,  a  pro- 
posal to  abolish  Durham  and  to  substitute  a 
statutory  rule  somewhat  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  H.R.  7052  was  voted  down  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  in  Septt-mb'-r 
1959  (26  Journal,  Bar  Association,  DC  .  301, 
316.  448-449). 

The  Durham  riile  was  developed  from  the 
similar  New  Hampshire  rule  (State  v.  Dike. 
49  N.H.  399  (1869n.  and  has  boen  followed 
in  two  other  jurisdictions — Maine  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  courts  of  a  number  of 
States  have  decided  not  to  follow  it.  in  p.ni 
because  the  rule  in  many  States  is  embodied 
in  a  statute  which  can  be  altered  only  by  the 
State  Ipgislaturp.  However,  there  is  witle- 
spre;d  and  growing  support  for  reform  in 
this  field. 

Only  recently  th'f  Cour*-  cf  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit  adopted  a  nrw  test  of  criminal 
responsibility  {United  StatP<!  v.  Curremt.  No. 
13.152  (3d  Cir  .  May  1.  1961 )  )  In  doing  so, 
the  court  of  appeals  fiatly  rejected  the 
language  contained  in  section  (a)(2)  of 
H.R.  7052.  which  eliminates  consideration  of 
abnormality  manifested  by  repeated  criminal 
or  otlierwlse  antisocial  conduct. 

In  New  York,  the  Governors'  Conference 
on  the  Defen.se  of  In.'5anity  (Miy  29,  1958) 
has  proposed  a  new  :esr  and  new  procedural 
rules  with  respect  to  the  insanity  defen.se. 

Various  facets  of  this  topic  are  now  being 
Intensively  researched  in. various  universities, 
including  Yale.  University  of  PennsvU  ania. 
University  of  Miimesota,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Temple,  Stanford.  University  of  Call- 
I'ornia.  and  others.  'Yet,  the  committee  gave 
no  perceptible  consideration  to  these  studies 
and  reports. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  legislation  in 
this  field  should  be  proposed  for  a  vote  by 
the  House  until  there  have  first  been  exten- 
sive committee  hearings  and  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  testimony  of  experts  and  vari- 
ous Informed  persons  in  this  difficult  field. 

III.  THE  PROPOSED  ST.\ND.\KD  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 
IS  ANTIQUATED.  AMBIOUOVS,  AND  WOULD  PRO- 
DUCE   INJUSTICE 

The  heart  of  H  R.  7052  is  section  (a)(1) 
which  would  create  a  new  standard  of  crim- 
inal responsibility  for  the  District 

At  the  present  time  the  rule  applied  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  Uiat  "|A|n  accused 
person  is  not  criminally  responsible  if  his 
unlawful  act  was  the  product  of  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect"  {Durham  v.  United  States. 
214  F.  2d  862,  874-875   (DC.  Cir.  1954)  ). 

The  Durham  test,  adopted  m  1954.  has 
three  great  virtues.  First,  it  brings  the  test 
of  criminal  responsibility  into  h.irmony  with 
modern  medical  knowledge  concerning  men- 
tal disorder. 

Second,  it  permiT.s  psychiatric  experts  t<3 
testify  freely  and  to  give  Juries  the  benefit 
of  their  expert  knowledge.  They  are  allowed 
to  tell  the  Jury  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  about  their  diagnosis. 

Third,  the  Durban:!  test  focu.ses  attention 
squarely  on  the  question  of  mental  disease 
and  defect  as  a  causal  factor  in  criminal 
conduct. 

H  R.  7052  propvoses  to  abolish  this  test  and 
to  substitute  in  Its  stead  the  following 
standard : 

"(a)  •  •  •  (1).  A  person  Is  not  respon- 
sible for  criminal  conduct  Lf  at  the  time  of 
such  conduct  as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or 
defect  he  lacks  substantial  capacity  either 
to  know  or  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of 
his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the 
requirements  of  law." 

The  test  contained  in  the  bill  has  been 
presented  by  some  as  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute test.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  it 
differs  from  the  American  Law  Institute  test 


In  a  critical  respect.  The  phrase  "to  know" 
does  not  appear  In  the  ALI  test,  which  Is  set 
out  In  the  footnote  below.'  The  committee 
has  taken  this  part  of  the  test  from  the  long 
discredited  "knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
test  ■  adopted  by  the  English  House  of  Lords 
in  1843  in  the  MNaghten  case  (10  CI.  &  Fin 
200  iHL.  1843  1  ).  In  other  words,  that  part 
of  the  proposed  test  which  provides  that  a 
defendant  shall  be  criminally  responsible 
unless  ho  lacks  capacity  "to  know  •  •  •  the 
v.Tont^ulnc.^s  of  his  conduct"  is  an  attempt 
to  perpetuate  the  1843  English  rule— a  rule 
adopted  long  before  the  rise  of  modern 
p^vchiatrj'. 

The  basic  difficulty  with  knowledge  of 
r-.eht  and  wrong  as  a  test  of  responsibility 
is  that  an  indivldtial  may  int.ellectually  know 
that  his  conduct  is  Illegal,  taut  he  may  emo- 
tionally lack  the  capacity  to  control  his  , 
conduct  The  ALI  Model  Penal  Code  p<,)ints 
■  out  that  "even  though  cognition  still  obtains, 
mental  disorder  niay  produce  a  tot.U  in- 
capacity for  self  control"  (.Tentative  Draft 
No.  4.  p.  157.  1954)  . 

The  knowledge  of  v.-rongfulness  test  pro- 
posed in  H  R.  7052  is  far  too  narrow,  since 
nearly  all  in.sanc  persons  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  Dr.  Gutmacher. 
thief  medical  officer.  Supreme  Bench  of  Balti- 
more, has  pointed  out : 

"But,  we  know  that  most  iiunutes  of  iu- 
btUutlons  for  the  insane.  If  exiunined  In  re- 
gard to  their  knowledge  of  right  and  wrun^j. 
would  pius  the  test  perfectly.  Otherwise,  n 
would  be  impossible  to  have  wards  with  a 
hundred  inm.Ues  and  one  or  two  ;\tiendanls. 
a.s  is  all  too  often  the  case  in  many  of  our 
State  hosplUls  (Gutmacher.  The  Psychiatrist 
as  an  Expert  Witness,'  22  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  Review  325,  328   (1955)  i ." 

Thus,  per'ons  who  are  so  mentally  ill  tlsat  it 
would  be  f.nreasonablc  and  unjust  to  hold 
them  accountable  could  be  deemed  re.-pon- 
sJble  under  the  right  and  wrong  test. 

The  right  and  wrong  test  has  been  force- 
fully and  repeatedly  condemned  by  Judges, 
lawyers,  crimlnologLsts,  and  psychiatrists 
Thirty  years  ago.  Judge  Cardoz«i  pointed  out 
that  this  test  "has  little  relatlf>n  to  the 
truths  of  mental  Ufe"  (Cardoz<i,  Law  and 
l.lteratur«--."  106  il931ii.  A  Royal  Commis- 
sion in  Eni;land  which  made  an  exhau.-^tlve 
and  wise  quoted  study  of  this  problem 
Concluded ; 

"In  our  view  the  test  of  criminal  respon- 
sibility cont.iined  In  the  McNaghten  rules 
cannot  be  defended  In  the  light  of  modern 
medical  knowledge  and  modern  penal  views 
1  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Capital 
Punishment,'  1949-53,  p.  103)." 

In  testimony  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, Justice  Frankfurter  characterized  the 
right  and  wrong  rules  as  "in  large  meas- 
ure shams"  ("Royal  Conunlsslon  Report." 
p.  102).  And  only  recently.  Chief  Judge 
Biggs,  of  the  CoUrtPdf  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit,  said  that  "the  McNaghten  rules  are 
not  only  unfair  to^llie  Individual  defendant 
but  are  dangerou.^  to  society"  {Unitiyd 
States  V.  Current.  No.  13,152  (May  1,  1961)).. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
now  adopt  a  test  which  contains  as  an  es- 
sential feature  a  standard  so  severely  con- 
demned In  so  many  Informed  quarters. 

Moreover,  the  test  of  responsibility  formu- 
lated In  the  bin  Is  highly  ambiguous  Are 
the  phrases  "to  kjjow"  and  "to  appreciate" 
used  as  synonyms, 'or  do  they  mean  different 
things?  If  they  mean  the  same,  why  are 
both   phrases   used?     If   "to   know"    means 


>The  ALI  test  reads  as  follows:  "A  person 
is  not  re8[K>nslble  for  criminal  conduct  If  at 
the  time  of  such  conduct,  as  a  result  of  men- 
tal disease  or  defect  he  lacks  substantial 
capacity  either  to  appreciate  the  criminality 
(wrongfulness)  oX  his  conduct  or  to  con- 
form his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of 
law." 
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something  apart  from  "to  apprecUte."  what 
does  each  mean?  FurthermoreXwhat  Is 
meant  by  the  phrase  "wrongfulneM" — does 
It  mean  knowledge  by  the  accused  tnat  his 
corkluct  Is  Illegal,  or  that  It  Is  morally 
wrong?  In  addition,  we  think  that  as  a  jury 
Instruction  the  proposed  teat  is  awkward 
and  confusing. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Durham  test,  we  have  no  hesitation 
In  saying  that  the  test  of  "knowing"  or  "ap- 
preciating" the  "wrongfulness  of  his  con- 
duct," as  proposed  In  the  bill,  would  not 
represent  atiy  Improvement  whatsoever. 

IV.  THE    BILL    WOULD     VIOLATE     CONSTirtTIONAL 

RIGHTS 

We  are  deeply  concerned  by  various  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  which  threaten  to  prejudice 
constitutional  rights  of  accused  persons  In 
criminal  cases. 

Section  (C)(1)  of  the  bill  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

■•(c)  •  •  •  (1).  Mental  disease  or  defect 
excluding  responsibility  Is  an  affirmative  de- 
fense which  the  defendant  must  establish 
by  showing  of  substantial  evidence." 

For  more  than  60  years.  It  has  been  the 
rule  In  all  Federal  courts  that  once  sanity  Is 
In  Issue,  the  prosecution  must  prove  that  the 
defendant  was  sane  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  {Davis  v.  United  States,  160  U.S.  469, 
488  (1895):  Rivers  v.  United  States.  270  *F. 
2d  435.  439  (9th  Cir  1959).  cert  denied.  362 
U.S  920  (19601 ). 

This  rule  rests  on  two  pillars: 

First,  under  our  system  of  law,  the  de- 
fendant Is  presumed  Innocent.  An  element 
of  a  criminal  offense  Is  criminal  Intent  To 
excuse  the  prosecution  from  proving  crim- 
inal Intent  would  subvert  the  presumption 
of  Innocence.  Only  a  person  of  sound  mind 
can  have  criminal  Intent;  and  the  prosecu- 
tion must,  tiierefore,  prove  that  the  acciised 
Ls  of  sound  mind  If  sanity  Is  an  Issue. 

Second,  many  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
are  Indigent  and  Illiterate.  The  prosecution, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  at  Its  disposal  exten- 
sive Investigative  facilities  and  personnel. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  of  the  fine 
staff  and  facilities  of  St  Elizabeths  Hospital, 
one  of  this  countrys  great  mental  Institu- 
tions, Is  fully  available  to  the  District  pro- 
secutors. 

We  believe  such  shifting  of  the  burden  of 
proof  as  proposed  In  section  (c)(1)  of  the 
bin  Is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion because  it  undermines  the  presumption 
of  innocence. 

In  any  event,  we  feel  that  It  does  not  fairly 
reflect  the  relative  strength  and  position  of 
the  prosecution  and  the  defendant.  It 
loads  the  scales  far  too  heavily  In  favor  of 
the  prosecution. 

V.  THE   BILL    WOULD   PRECLUDE   FAIR    CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  THE  I.NSANITY  DEFENSE  BT  THE  JURT 

Section  (1)(1)   of  H.R.  7052  provides: 

"(1)  •  •  •  ( 1 ).  The  Jury  shall  not  be  told 
by  the  court  or  counsel  for  the  Goverrunent 
or  the  defendant  at  any  time  regarding  the 
consequences  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  or 
acquittal  by  reason  of  insanity."" 

This  provision  Is  designed  to  reverse  a  series 
of  carefully  considered  rulings  by  the  court 
of  appeals.  Including  Lyles  v.  United  States 
(254  F.  2d  725  (DC.  Cir.  1957).  cert,  denied, 
346  U.S.  961  (1958)),  and  Taylor  v.  United 
States  (222  F.  2d  398,  404   (D.C.  Cir.  1856)  ). 

We  believe  this  provision  of  the  bill  strik- 
ingly reveals  the  one-sided  character  of  the 
proposed  legislature.  A  jury  commonly 
knows  the  consequences  when  It  renders  a 
verdict  of  guilty  or  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
Jurymen  are  typically  aware  that  unless 
probation  Is  granted,  a  defendant  who  is 
found  guilty  may  be  executed.  Imprisoned,  or 
fined.  The  consequences  of  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  however,  are  not 
commonly  understood.  The  jury  does  not 
usually  know  that  a  defendant  who  Is  ac- 
qtiltted  on  Insanity  grounds  will  be  confined 


In  a  mental  Institution.  Thus,  a  jury  which 
believes  that  the  defendant  will  be  turned 
loose  may  convict  him  although  there  Is  Im- 
pressive aiNkjtrrsuaslve  evidence  that  he  Is 
of  unsound  mind. 

The  bill  would  thus  simply  keep  relevant 
Information  from  the  Jury.  We  know  of  no 
legitimate  reason  which  can  be  advanced  In 
support  of  such  a  rule.  To  the  contrary, 
considerations  of  fairness  and  the  rational 
administration  of  justice  impel  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Jury  should  be  informed  of  the 
disposition  that  will  be  made  of  the  accused. 

StUl  another  example  of  how  the  bill  would 
keep  relevant  information  from  the  jury  is 
the  provision  in  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion (g)(3),  on  page  9  of  the  bill,  which 
specifies  that  a  psychiatrist  who  has  not  ex- 
amined the  defendant  shall  be  prohibited 
from  giving  expert  p>sychlatrlc  opinion  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  the  mental  condition 
or  responsibility  of  the  defendant. 

Opinion  testimony  by  medical  experts.  In- 
cluding psychiatrists,  who  have  not  ex- 
amined the  particular  person  whose  physical 
or  mental  health  Is  Involved  In  the  litigation 
Is  commonplace  In  many  types  of  trials — e.g.. 
automobile  accidents  cases,  will  contest  cases, 
etc.  Such  testimony  provides  valuable  aid  to 
the  court  and  Jiu-y  In  their  ascertalrunent  of 
the  relevant  facts.  The  fact  that  the  medi- 
cal expwrt  has  not  examined  the  particular 
person  whose  health  Is  Involved  In  the  litiga- 
tion may  affect  the  weight  to  be  given  to  his 
testimony,  but  Is  not  a  reason  for  exclud- 
ing It. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  to  adopt  a  differ- 
ent rule  for  psychiatric  testimony  In  criminal 
cases.  A  competent  psychiatrist  can  make 
a  provL^lonal  diagnosis  without  actual  inter- 
view or  examination  of  the  defendant.  He 
can  obtain  relevant  data  concernlhg  the  de- 
fendant's mental  condition  by  observing  his 
demeanor,  attitude,  conversation,  responses 
to  questions  of  others,  and  similar  reactions. 
He  can  also  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
defendant's  mental  health  on  the  basis  of 
facts  stipulated  by  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fense counsel,  or  on  the  basis  of  Information 
supplied  by  persons  who  have  had  close  con- 
tact with  the  defendant.  In  short,  the  pro- 
vision In  section  (g)(3),  prohibiting  such 
testimony,  unconstitutionally  operates  to 
keep  relevant  Information  from  the  jury,  and 
to  weigh  the  scales  against  Indigent  de- 
fendants, who  cannot  easily  obtain  full  ex- 
amination by  Independent  psychiatrists. 

VI.  THE  POSTTRIAL  DISCHARGE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
BILL  RAISE   MANY  SERIOUS   QUESTIONS 

Section  (b)  of  H.R.  7052.  codifying  the 
postacqulttal  procedures,  not  only  falls  to 
deal  with  many  problems  concerning  ix)st- 
trlal  commitment  and  release,  but  also 
restricts  applications  for  release  in  a  way 
that  could  deprive  sane  persons  of  their 
constitutional  rights. 

The  critical  question  in  a  trial  where  In- 
,sanlty  Is  pleaded  as  a  defense  Is  whether  the 
accused  suffered  from  a  mental  disease  at 
the  time  of  the  offense.  Since  the  defendant 
must  be  mentally  competent  in  order  to  be 
tried.  It  Is  possible — Indeed.  It  is  not  unconf- 
mon — for  a  Jury  to  conclude  that  the  de- 
fendant Is  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity 
as  of  tlie  time  of  the  offense,  although  he 
may  be  of  sound  mind  at  the  time  of  the 
verdict. 

Under  present  District  law.  a  defendant 
who  is  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity 
Is  automatically  hospitalized.  The  defend- 
ant may  immediately  apply  for  his  release 
by  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  recovered  his  sanity  and  that  he 
will  not  be  dangerous  to  the  conununlty  or 
to  himself  If  he  is  relased. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  conducted  extensive 
hearings  with  respect  to  the  problems  of 
post  trial  commitment  and  the  release  of  per- 
sons committed  to  a  mental  institution  after 


verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity. 
A  number  of  witnesses  testified  that  the 
present  procedures  are  tinfair  to  defendants 
because  there  is  no  provision  for  a  hearing 
Immediately  following  the  trial  to  ascertain 
whether  the  defendant  Is  then  of  unsound 
mind. 

Moreover,  should  an  Independent  panel  of 
psychiatrists  be  appointed  by  the  court  to 
examine  the  defendant  and  to  advise  the 
court,  thus  eliminating  the  "battle  of  ex- 
perts'"? Should  there  be  a  separate  hearing 
immediately  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
Uial  to  ascertain  only  If  the  defendant  Is 
then  '"dangerously  Insane"?  The  latter  point 
has  been  strongly  urged  by  an  experienced 
District  lawyer,  Charles  Halleck,  Jr..  Esq. 
(Halleck.  "The  Insanity  Defense  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — A  Legal  Lorelei."  49  Geo. 
L.J.  294.  318-319  (I960)). 

In  addition,  questions  were  raised  in  the 
Senate  subcommittee  hearings  as  to  the 
standards  which  should  be  followed  in  deter- 
mining whether  and  under  what  circum- 
stances a  defendant  should  be  released  from 
hospital  confinement.  For  example,  should 
the  test  for  release  be  phrased  in  terms  of 
( 1 )  whether  the  defendant  has  recovered 
his  sanity  or  (2)  whether  the  defendant 
would  be  dangerotis  to  anyone  if  he  is  dis- 
charged? 

H.R.  7052  does  not  take  Into  account  any 
of  these  issues.  It  does  not  incorporate  any 
of  the  suggestions  for  procedural  reform 
that  were  recommended  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights.  The 
Congress  certainly  should  await  the  report 
of  that  subcommittee  before  dealing  with 
the  posttrlal  discharge  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

In  addition,  section  (h)(5)  of  HR.  7052 
raises  far-reaching  constitutional  Issues. 
This  section  provides  that  a  person  who  Is 
committed  to  a  mental  institution,  after 
acquittal  on  grounds  of  insanity  at  the  time 
of  the  offense,  cannot  apply  for  release  until 
after  6  months  from  the  date  of  his  confine- 
ment. However,  the  defendant  may  be  sane 
at  the  time  of  the  verdict.  Under  this  bill, 
therefore,  a  sane  man  could  be  commited 
to  a  mental  institution  for  a  minimum  of 
6  months  without  any  opportunity  to  obtain 
his  release.  Furthermore,  if  his  application 
at  the  end  Of  the  6-month  period  is  denied 
for  any  reason,  the  bill  prohibits  his  filing 
another  application/^  for  12  additional 
months.  Such  provisions  arc  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional as  a  deprivation  of  liberty  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

CONCLUSION 

During  the  past  7  years,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been 
developing  through  the  judicial  process  a 
progressive  approach  to  the  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  the  significant  role  that  mental 
Illness  has  in  criminal  conduct.  The  court 
has  done  so  In  a  manner  that  best  protects 
the  community  as  well  as  the  individual 
defendant.  The  cotirt's  decisions,  which 
have  resulted  In  extensive  discussion 
througHout  the  United  States,  have  been 
warmly  approved  by  eminent  Judges,  legal 
commentators,  psychiatrists,  and  others  who 
have  carefully  studied  the  matter. 

H.R.  7052  Is  designed  to  reverse  or  modify 
many  of  the  court's  decisions.  The  bill  would 
undo  the  work  of  the  coiut,  and  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  superficial  considera- 
tion. It  would  substitute  an  obsolete  and 
Indefensible  standard  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility. It  would  establish  new  rules  of  pro- 
cedure which  would  seriously  compromise 
constitutional  rights.  H.R.  7052  is  a  back- 
ward-looking bill  which  should  be  voted 
down. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  my  remarks  on  each  of 
the  EHstrict  bills  to  be  considered  today 
immediately  following  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHIT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  my  remarks  on  each 
of  the  District  bills  to  be  considered  to- 
day immediately  following  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.    Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
7052    is    based    upon    the    formulation 
recommended  by  the  American  Law  In- 
\     ^titute   as   the    test   of    insanity    as   a 
\  defense  in  criminal  cases,  sometimes  re- 
Nterred  to  as  the  test  of  criminal  respon- 
sibility.   H.R.  7052  is  intended  to  apply 
to    criminal    cases    in    the    District    of 
Columbia,  replacing  the  test  of  criminal 
responsibility  stated  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals   for   the   District   of   Columbia 
Circuit  in  Durham  v.  United  States,  94 
U.S.  App.  D.C.  228,  214  P.  2d  862  (1954). 

The  Durham  rule  has  been  considered 
f  by  a  number  of  State  and  Federal  courts. 
Every  such  court  which  has  considered 
the  rule  has  rejected  it.  See  the  concur- 
ring opinion  of  Judge  Burger  in  Blocker 
V.  United  States,  decided  March  3,  1961. 
In  footnote  22  at  page  27  of  the  slip  de- 
cision in  that  case.  Judge  Burger  has 
collected  the  citations  of  the  cases  in 
which  all  of  such  courts  have  rejected 
the  Diurham  rule.  They  are  as  follows: 
Dusky  V.  United  States,  27  F.  2d  385,  401 
(8th  Cir.  1959),  reversed  on  other 
grounds,  362  U.S.  402  (1960);  Black  v. 
United  States,  269  F.  2d  38  (9th  Cir. 
1959),  certiorari  denied,  361  US.  938 
(1960)  ;  Voss  V.  United  States,  259  F.  2d 
699  (8th  Cir.  1958);  Sauer  v.  United 
States,  241  F.  2d  640  (9th  Cir.) ,  certiorari 
denied,  354  U.S.  940  (1957) ;  Anderson  v. 
United  States.  237  F.  2d  118  (9th  Cir. 
1956) ;  Howard  v.  United  States,  232  F, 
2d  274  (5th  Cir.  1956) ;  United  States  v. 
Kunak,  5  U.S.C.M.A.  346,  17  C.M.R.  346 
(1954):  United  States  v.  Smith,  5 
U.S.C.M.A.  314,  17  C.M.R.  314  (1954) 
State  V.  Crose,  357  P.  2d  136  (Ariz. 
1960);  Downs  v.  State,  330  S.W.  2d 
281  (Ark.  1959);  People  v.  Nash,  52 
Cal.  2d  36,  338  P.  2d  416  (1959) ;  Early  v. 
People,  352  P.  2d  112  (Colo.  1960) 
(McNaghten  test  incorporated  in  stat- 
ute) ;  State  v.  Tabor  sky.  147  Conn.  194, 
158  A.  2d  239  (I960);  State  v.  Davies, 
146  Conn.  137.  148  A.  2d  251,  certiorari 
denied,  360  U.S.  921  (1959);  Piccott  v. 
State.  116  So.  2d  626  (Fla.  1959) ;  People 
V.  Carpenter,  11  111.  2d  60,  142  N.E.  2d  11 
(1957):  Flowers  v.  State.  236  Ind.  151. 
139  N.E.  2d  185  ( 1957 )  ;  State  v.  Andrews. 
357  P.  2d  739  (Kans.  1960  >;  Bryant  v. 
State.  207  Md.  565.  115  A.  2d  502  (1955)  ; 
Thomas  v.  State.  206  Md.  575.  112  A.  2d 
913  (1955);  Commonwealth  v.  Chester. 
337  Mass.  702.  150  N.E.  2d  914  (1958); 
State  V.  Finn,  100  N.W.  2d  508  (Minn. 
1960)     (test   incorporated    in   .statute); 


State  V.  Gaza.  317  S.W.  2d  609  (Mo. 
1958) ;  State  v.  Kitchen.  129  Mont.  331, 
286  P.  2d  1079  (1955)  (dictum);  Sellars 
V.  State.  73  Nev.  248,  316  P.  2d  917  (1957) 
(dictum) ;  State  v.  Lucas.  30  N.J.  152  A. 
2d  50,  64-69  (1959)  ;  People  v.  Johjison, 
169  N.Y.S.  2d  217  (Westchester  County 
Ct.  1957)  (test  incorporated  in  statute) ; 
State  v.  Robinson.  168  N.E.  2d  328  (Ohio 
Ct.  App.  1958)  (deferring  to  the  State 
supreme  court) ;  Commonwealth  v. 
Woodhouse.  164  A.  2d  98  (Pa.  1960); 
State  v.  Kirkham.  7  Utah  2d  108.  319  P. 
2d  859  (1958)  ;  State  v.  Goyet.  120  Vt.  12. 
133  A.  2d  623.  650-654  (1957);  State  v. 
Collins,  50  Wash.  2d  740.  314  P.  2d  660 
(1957). 

This  new  formulation  is  intended,  not 
so  much  as  a  repudiation  of  the  Durham 
rule,  as  an  effort  to  develop  it,  give  it 
more  specific  content,  and  establish  cri- 
teria to  provide  guidance  to  trial  courts 
and  juries.  The  Durham  rule  simply 
states  "that  an  accused  is  not  criminally 
responsible  if  his  unlawful  act  was  the 
product  of  mental  disease  or  mental  de- 
fect." In  that  case  the  Court  discarded 
a  well-established  test  of  insanity  as  a 
defense,  that  is  the  rule  in  the  McNagh- 
ten case.  The  McNaghten  rule  held  tj 
the  proposition  that  a  person  was  respon- 
sible for  his  criminal  conduct  if  he  pos- 
sessed the  capacity  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  rule  was  somewhat  modified 
in  Smith  v.  United  States — 59  U.S.  App. 
D.C.  144,  36  F.  2d  548  ( 1929  » .  The  Smith 
rule  as  it  affected  the  McNaghten  rule 
permitted  a  defendant  to  avoid  criminal 
responsibility,  if.  though  he  could  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong,  he  was 
impelled  to  commit  the  criminal  act  be- 
cause of  an  impulse  which  irresistibly 
motivated  his  conduct.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Smith  case  clearly  contemplated  that 
a  person  was  to  be  held  responsible  for 
his  criminal  behavior  if  he  possessed  the 
capacity  to  control  his  conduct  and  knew 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
In  other  words,  under  the  Smith  rule  a 
person  was  held  responsible  for  hi.s  act.=;, 
if,  knowing  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  he  p>ossessed  the  capacity  to 
select  the  right  and  discard  the  wrong. 
In  a  nutshell,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
McNaghten  rule  as  modified  by  the  Smith 
case  brought  to  the  law  a  system  of  values 
which  were  grounded  upon  the  basic 
proposition  that  a  person  who  possesses 
a  free  will  is  responsible  for  the  misu.se 
of  ."Juch  free  will. 

The  Durham  case — 94  U.S.  App,  DC. 
228.  214  F.  2d  862— brings  to  the  law  a 
rule  which  tends  to  favor  the  proposition 
that  mental  denormality  should  operate 
to  excuse  criminal  behavior.  Neverthe- 
less, the  committee  would  not  turn  the 
clock  completely  back  to  the  McNaghten 
rule.  The  Durham  rule,  however,  unsat- 
isfactory it  may  now  appear  by  rea.son  of 
its  exceedingly  general  terms,  does  take 
into  account  the  vast  gains  in  psychiatric 
knowledge  since  McNaghten  days,  when 
a  criminal's  ability  to  distingui.sh  right 
from  wrong  could  not  be  much  refined  by 
medical  knowledge,  as  a  test  of  mental 
condition.  The  court  of  appeals  in  the 
Durham  opinion,  in  emphatic  and  express 
terms,  encouraged  the  application  of 
.  psychiatric  knowledge  and  evidence  of 


various  symptoms  of  mental  disease  in 
determining  the  def  oxidant's  criminal  re- 
sponsibility. These  features  of  the  Dur- 
ham rule  we  would  retain  in  more  con- 
cretely developed  form. 

THE     DUEHAM     RULE     IS     TOO     GENERAL 

The  rule  in  the  Durham  case  is  so 
simple  in  its  fonn  and  so  general  that  it 
does  not  give  guidance  to  trial  courts  or 
juries.  The  Durham  case  defines  a 
mental  disease  as  something  which  is 
subject  to  change  and  it  defines  a  men- 
tal defect  as  something  which  is  not 
subject  to  change.  That  is  all  of  the 
guidance  the  opinion  contains  in  terms 
of  definition.  The  words  "product  of 
and  'caused  by"  are  question-begging 
terms.  These  terms  are  also  too  gen- 
eral in  their  meaning.  The  court  of 
appeals  in  a  subsequent  opinion.  Carter 
V.  United  States.  102  U.S.  App.  D.C.  227. 
252  F.  2d  608  ( 1957) .  endeavored  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  problems  arising  out  of 
the  productivity"  language  of  Durham. 
All  that  seems  to  be  gained  by  the  Carter 
case  is  a  catalog  of  synonyms.  The  net 
result  of  the  Durham  decision  as  ex- 
plained in  Carter,  is  to  place  upon  the 
prosecutor  the  duty  of  proving  the  nega- 
tive of  causation  or  productivity.  This 
comes  down  to  a  duty  to  prove  the  nega- 
tive of  a  negative.  The  experience  of  a 
provsecutor  under  the  Durham  decision  is 
that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  prove 
the  negative  of  prcxluctivity.  This  is 
the  case  because  the  psychiatrists  will 
not  usually  address  themselves  to  such  a 
concept  and  they  usually  say  that  "pro- 
ductivity" is  a  jury  question,  or  a  legal 
question.  If  then  the  prosecutor  fails  to 
procure  psychiatric  testimony  of  this 
character  the  court  of  appeals  will  be 
inclined  to  reverse  and  remand  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  insufficient  proof 
of  the  negative  of  the  productivity  con- 
cept. See  Wright  v.  United  States.  102 
US  App.  DC.  36,  250  F.  2d  4  (1957); 
Douglas  v.  United  States,  99  U.S.  App. 
DC.  232,  239  F.  2d  52  (1956).  In  Doug- 
las, the  court  of  appeals  disregarded 
strong  lay  testimony  indicating  sound- 
ness of  mind  and  in  effect  said  that  the 
prosecutor  must  meet  psychiatric  testi- 
mony with  psychiatric  testimony. 

Of  course,  that  idea  was  not  followed 
in  the  Carter  case,  supra,  where  there 
was  reversal  and  remand  in  a  situation 
where  all  the  p.sychiatrists,  including  a 
defense  witness,  favoretf  the  Crovern- 
ment's  position  and  15  lay  witnesses  tes- 
tified about  examples  of  behavior  such  as 
the  defendants  propensity  to  steal,  to 
beat  up  on  smaller  children,  to  wet  the 
bed,  to  not  be  able  to  get  along  with 
foster  parents,  to  masturbate,  and  the 
like.  The  Carter  decision  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  Durham  is  rather  singular 
in  that  the  psychiatric  witnesses,  not  fa- 
vored by  the  Court  in  this  instance,  all 
considered  and  discarded  as  unimportant 
the  various  law  testimony  symptoms. 
The  law  testmony  prevailed  in  that  case. 

APPELLATE    REVIEW     UNDER     THE    DURHAM    PRIN- 
CIPLE    HAS     BEEN      AD     HCt     IN     CHARACTEK 

It  appears  that  the  appellate  court 
in  considering  questions  under  Durham 
conducts  Itself  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  For 
example,  in  the  Carter  case,  supra,  the 
reliance  by  the  court  was  upon  the  lay 
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testimony  which  had  been  discarded  by 
the  psychiatric  witnesses  as  being  in- 
appropriate. On  the  other  hand  in  the 
Douglas  case,  the  court  discarded  the 
lay  testimony  which  favored  the  (jrovem- 
ment.  saying  in  effect  that  expert  testi- 
mony must  be  met  by  expert  testimony  if 
the  Government  should  prevail.  Such 
ad  hoc  treatment  gives  no  guidance  to 
the  trial  courts.  A  rule  so  general  as 
the  Durham  rule  lends  the  opportunity 
for  such  ad  hoc  action. 

UNDER  THE  DURHAM  DECISION  THE  PSYCHlATRLST 
HAS    BECOME    THE    ARBITER 

There  is  a  wealth  of  testimony  before 
this  committee  to  the  effect  that  under 
the  Durham  decision  the  psychiatrist  has 
become  the  arbiter  or  the  final  judge  of 
the  issues  of  criminal  responsibility.  A 
prime  example  of  this  proposition  Is  the 
famous  "big  switch"  in  United  States 
against  Leach.  In  that  case,  which  was 
tried  in  November  of  1957,  certain  wit- 
nesses who  were  psychiatric  experts  rep- 
resenting St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  testified 
that  Leach  was  a  sociopath.  They  said 
that  a  sociopath  did  not  suffer  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect.  A  weekend  en- 
sued between  the  time  of  their  testimony 
and  the  Monday  when  the  A.ssistant  Sup- 
erintendent of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
was  called  to  the  stand  by  the  (govern- 
ment. That  gentleman,  who  was  also  a 
psychiatric  expert,  then  testified  that  as 
of  that  morning,  that  is.  the  day.  of  his 
testimony,  he  and  the  Superintendent  of 
St.  EUizabeths  Hospital  had  made  the 
determination  that  a  soclopathic  person- 
ality or  psychopath  should  no  longer  be 
classified  as  being  without  mental  dis- 
order. Reference  to  this  "big  switch" 
is  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  this  com- 
mittee including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  testimony  of  a  foimer  U.S.  at- 
torney. The  record  reflects  that  the 
psychiatrist  who  was  responsible  for  the 
"big  switch"  on  that  fateful  Monday 
had  been  interviewed  the  preceding  Sat- 
urday, at  which  time  he  stated  an  opinion 
inconsistent  with  the  "big  switch."  The 
"big  switch"  details  in  the  record  of  this 
cominittee  are  to  be  found  at  pages  73 
and  74  of  the  record.  These  details  are 
unchallenged. 

Prior  to  the  Leach  case,  the  psycho- 
path or  the  sociopath  was  not  considered 
to  be  a  person  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease.  The  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
psychiatrists  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital in  November  1957,  to  change  their 
position  and  to  treat  the  soclopathic 
personality  as  being  within  the  realm  of 
mental  disease  has  cluttered  the  picture 
to  thie  point  where  the  mental  disease 
concept  has  expanded  beyond  all  sense 
and  proportion.  Tlie  bill  proposed  by 
this  committee  will  correct  that  situa- 
tion. 

THE    STATISTICS    OT    CASES    UNDER    THE    DURHAM 
RULE 

Prior  to  the  Durham  decision  less  than 
1  f>ercent  of  the  criminal  cases  tried  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  resulted  in  verdicts 
of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity.  The 
Durham  decision  was  handed  down  on 
July  1.  1954.  Thereafter  the  percentage 
did  not  change  remarkably.  However,  in 
the  year  1957  the  percentage  was  1.5. 
in   1959  It  climbed  to  6  percent.     The 


following  year,  1960,  it  became  8  percent. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  1961 
the  figure  rose  to  14.2  percent,  and  in 
the  month  of  February  of  1961  it  was  25 
percent.  This  means  that  in  February 
1961,  25  percent  of  the  persons  tried  in 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  criminal  offenses  were 
found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  shift  In  statistics 
occurred  at  about  the  time  of  the  big 
switch  in  the  Leach  cavse. 

Tiir  "soMr.  rviDrNCT"  rx-ie 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  burden 
Is  upon  the  United  States  or  the  prose- 
cutor to  prove  the  sanity  of  a  defendant 
If  some  evidence  of  Insanity  is  Introduced 
into  the  case  Davis  v.  United  States.  160 
US.  469;  Dm-i.'i  v.  U7iited  States.  165  U.S. 
373.  and  Tatvm  v.  United  States.  88  U.S. 
App.  DC.  386,  190  F.  2d  612  (1951 ) .  That 
rule,  that  Is  the  "some  evidence"  rule,  did 
not  impose  an  undue  burden  on  the  Gov- 
ernment so  long  as  the  Government's 
duly  Involved  only  th.e  type  of  proof  re- 
quired by  the  right  and  wrong  test  and 
the  lrres:>onsible  Impulse  test.  That  is 
the  case  because  those  concepts  were 
capable  of  responsible  management  by  a 
fair  prosecutor.  The  "some  evidence" 
rule,  however,  takes  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent meaning  in  relation  to  the  Durham 
rule,  as  such  rule  has  been  explained  in 
Carter,  supra.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
under  the  Durham  test  the  (jrovernment 
must  prove  beyond  a  reason^^aift:' doubt 
that  there  is  no  mental  disease  or  defect. 
Falling  that  proof,  the  Goveriunent  must 
then  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
the  negative  of  productivity.  In  other 
words,  the  first  burden  is  to  prove  the 
negative  of  insanity  and  the  second /biu"- 
den  is  to  disprove  or  prove  the  negiitlve 
of  productivity. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  has  been 
.shown  above  that  psychiatrists  usually 
refuse  to  address  themselves  to  such 
negative  concepts,  saying  that  these  are 
matters  for  the  jury.  It  will  also  be  re- 
called that  failing  such  proof,  that  Is  the 
proof  refused  by  the  psychiatrist,  the 
court  of  appeal  wiU  reverse  and  re- 
mand because  of  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ermnent  to  assume  its  duty  of  disprov- 
ing productivity  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  faced  with  an  impossible  bmden 
of  proof  under  the  "some  evii^ence"  rule 
as  such  is  applied  to  cases  in  relation  to 
the  Durham  rule. 

THIS     IS     A     LpcrrlMATK     AREA     FOR     LEGLSLATIVE 
ACTION 

It  has  been  .said  by  apologists  for  the 
Durham  rule  that  the  rule  of  criminal 
responsibility  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  judge-made  law  and  should  never 
be  overturned  by  legislative  action. 
That  statement  is  based  upon  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  McNaghten  case,  the 
Smith  case  and  the  Durham  case  were 
all  determined  judicially.  However, 
.such  apologists  for  the  Durham  doctrine 
fail  to  take  into  consideration  in  dictum 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  very  point. 
Fisher  v.  United  States,  320  U.S.  463 
(1946'.  In  that  case  the  appellant 
sought  to  establish  a  rule  of  "diminished 
responsibility"  for  criminal  behavior 
resulting  from  personality  defects.  The 
Supreme  Court  discarded  the  contention 


♦  hat  diminished  resE>onslbility  should  be 
Imposed  upon  the  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  had  the  following  to  say 
on  the  point  (328  U.S.  at  476)  : 

We  express  no  opinion  up<.)n  whether 
the  theory  for  which  petitioner  cdntends 
should  or  should  not  be  made  the  law  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  a  radical 
departure  from  common  law  concepts  is 
more  properly  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
legislutive  power  or  at  least  for  tlie  discre- 
tion of   the  courts  of  the  District. 

It  is  vei-y  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  Umted  States  has  the 
power  to  make  or  modify  a  rule  of  crim- 
inal responsibility.  Moreover  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  sanctuary  in  the  law 
wherein  only  the  judges  modify  such 
rules.  At  least  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  does  not  consider  such 
to  be  the  case. 

THE    RULE    PROPOSED 

The  rule  proposed  by  this  committee 
at  thi.5  time  is  patterned  aftet  and  fol- 
lows Closely  the  formulation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute.  The  American  Law 
Institute  has  studied  the  question  over 
a  long  period  of  time  and  has  consid- 
ered the  matter  in  a  most  profound  man- 
ner. Such  leaders  of  the  bench  as  the 
late  great  Judge  John  J.  Parker,  Judge 
Edward  Jordan  Dimock,  and  the  late 
Judee  James  Alger  Pee  participated  in 
the  preparation  of  the  formulation  here 
propo,sed.  It  is  clear  from  a  fair  read- 
ing of  the  proposed  bill  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  formulators  of  the  same  is 
to  restore  to  the  law  the  concept  of  con- 
trol on  the  part  of  the  accused  over  his 
behavior.  The  rule  proposed  is  that  a 
person  is  not  responsible  for  criminal 
conduct  if,  at  the  time  of  such  conduct 
as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect, 
he  lacks  substantial  capacity  to  know 
or  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his 
conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct  to 
the  -equlrements  of  law.  Stated  another 
way,  a  person  under  this  bill  would  be 
responsible  for  his  criminal  conduct  if 
he  has  substantial  capacity  to  know  or 
appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  con- 
duct or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the 
requirements  of  law.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a  person  would  be  excused  only  if 
a  mental  disease  or  defect  deprives  him 
of  substantial  capacity  to  conduct  him- 
self in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  law.  This  rule  specifically  renders  the 
sociopath  or  the  psychopath,  whose  ab- 
normal behavior  is  manifested  only  by 
repeated  criminal  or  otherwise  antisocial 
conduct,  responsible  for  his  conduct. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  excluding  responsibility 
in  an  afilrmative  defense  which  the  de- 
fendant must  establish  by  substantial 
evidence.  Moreover  the  defendant  must 
give  notice  In  a  timely  manner  of  his 
defense  if  he  seeks  to  avoid  responsibility 
because  of  mental  disease  or  defect. 
The  bill  also  sets  forth  at  great  detail 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  should 
there  be  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason 
of  Insanity.  The  biU  provides  that  after 
such  a  verdict,  there  shall  be  hospital- 
ization. Thereafter,  any  release  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  supervision  of 
the  court. 

The  requirement  that  there  be  notice 
regarding  the  interposition  of  the  de- 
fense of  insanity  is  based  upon  recent 
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experience  in  the  U.S.  District  Coui-t  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Monte  Dur- 
ham was  subject  to  be  tried  for  his 
second  offense.  The  Government  re- 
quested the  court  to  permit  an  examin- 
ation to  determine  Durham's  competence 
to  be  tried  and  cited  in  support  of  the 
motion  the  voluminous  history  of  Dur- 
ham's so-called  prior  mental  illness. 
Durham's  attorney  objected  to  the  pro- 
cedure. The  trial  judge  was  compelled 
to  deny  the  Government's  motion.  At 
trial  Durham's  attorney  imposed  the  de- 
fense of  insanity.  The  Government  was 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  rebuttal 
because  of  Durham's  insistence  through 
counsel  that  the  Government's  pretrial 
motion  be  denied.  This  is  cited  as  an 
example  of  how  the  defense  of  insanity 
may  become  a  plaything  and  frivolous 
unless  the  defense  is  circumscribed  by 
rules  such  as  the  one  proposed  here  con- 
cerning notice. 

The  proposed  bill  also  goes  into  the 
subject  of  determinations  concerning 
competence  to  be  tried.  Such  provisions 
are  self-explanatory  and  very  clear. 
The  primary  emphasis  in  this  respect  is 
on  the  necessity  for  the  substantive  rule 
which  is  contained  in  paragraph  Al  and 
A2.  This,  your  committee  considers  to 
be  necessary  legislation  in  order  that 
there  be  no  further  problems  such  as 
those  encountered  under  the  Durham 
decision.  Your  committee  also  believes 
that  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding should  have  the  duty  to  give 
timely  notice  and  to  establish  the  de- 
fense of  mental  disease  and  defect  ex- 
cluding responsibility  as  an  affirmative 
defense  by  a  showing  of  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

Moreover,  your  conmiittee  believes 
that  with  the  bill  here  proposed  we  shall 
restore  to  juries  the  jury  functions. 
Thereby,  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  such 
miscarriage  of  justice  as  we  find  in  the 
Douglas  and  Wright  cases  cited  above 
where  the  appellate  court  has  substi- 
tuted its  judgment  for  that  of  the  jury. 

The  formulation  which  we  propose  will 
also  avoid  the  disastrous  results  arising 
from  the  use  of  question  begging  lan- 
guage such  as  'productivity"  and  the 
various  synonyms  of  that  term.  In  this 
connection  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
experts  tend  to  refuse  to  address  them- 
selves to  questions  concerning  produc- 
tivity and  the  result  usually  is  that  the 
appellate  court  then  has  the  opportunity 
to  reverse  and  remand  because  of  the 
failure  of  proof  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  bill  will  eradicate  sources 
of  such  vicious  circles  and  will  negate 
the  monumental  confusion  which  has 
arisen  from  the  Carter  case  explanation 
of  the  Durham  rule.  Reference  here  is 
to  attempt  in  Carter,"  supra,  to  explain 
the  concept  of  productivity  in  a  frame- 
work in  which  the  court  ad  hoc  dis- 
carded the  psychiatric  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  lay  testimony  which  in  turn  had 
been  discarded  by  the  psychiatrists. 

Your  committee  was  urged  by  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  place  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  defendant  to  prove  the  pres- 
ence of  mental  disease  or  mental  defect, 
and   the   burden   of   proving   that   the 


mental  disease  or  mental  defect  deprived 
him  of  substantial  capacity  to  under- 
stand or  conform  his  conduct,  and  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  crime  was 
the  result  of  such  deprivation.  The  U.S. 
attorney  proposed  that  the  quantum  of 
proof  required  to  carry  this  burden  b*? 
a  "preponderance  of  the  evidence."  the 
same  as  the  burden  of  proof  prevailing 
in  mo.st  civil  ca.ses. 

Twenty  States  place  the  burden  on  the 
defendant  of  proving  insanity  as  a  de- 
fense by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. One  State,  the  State  of  Oregon, 
imposes  upon  the  defendant  the  duty  of 
proving  such  a  defense  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  That  burden  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Leland  v.  OreQon,  343 
U.S.  790  <1952t. 

In  failing  to  adopt  the  U.S.  attorney  s 
proposal,  regarding  the  burden  of  proof, 
the  committee  does  not  repudiate  the 
merit  of  the  proposal,  but  believes  that 
further  exF>erience  is  desirable  under 
the  newly  proposed  rule  of  criminal  in- 
sanity before  the  more  drastic  step  is 
taken  of  changing  the  burden  of  proof 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  insanity  de- 
fense. The  proposal  to  change  the  bur- 
den of  proof  may  appear  desirable  at  a 
later  time  and  your  committee  re.se rves 
this  qtDNition.  There  are  signs  of  abu.se 
of  the  defense  of  insanity  that,  perhaps, 
can  only  be  corrected  by  a  change  in  the 
burden  of  proof.  A  particularly  recent 
and  shocking  example  is  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  roommate  of  one  Paul  Mc- 
Gee  recently  acquitted,  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity, of  armed  holdup  of  the  Apex 
Theater,  in  the  course  of  which  McGee 
shot  and  wounded  a  policeman.  The 
roommate  testified  that  he  discussed 
jokingly  with  McGee  where  a  robbery 
should  be  committed  by  a  thoughtful 
criminal,  suggesting  to  McGee  that"  he 
select  New  York  as  a  commun.ty  where 
his  family  might  be  influential.  Mc- 
Gee's  reply  was  that  he  would  select  the 
District  of  Columbia,  because  there  he 
could  "feign  insanity." 

SUMMART  or  THE  POINTS  BY  WHICH  THE 
PROPOSED  .STATUTE  IMPROVES  UPON  THE  EX- 
ISTING   LAW 

In  the  following  respects  the  bill 
which  is  proposed  by  your  committee 
accomplishes  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  existing  law: 

First.  The  Durham  rule  is  too  general 
in  its  definition  of  mental  disease  and 
defect.  The  proposed  bill  provides  a 
working  formula  which  has  the  approval 
of  the  American  Law  Institute. 

Second.  Under  the  Durham  rule  and 
related  cases,  the  "some  evidence"  rule 
imposes  the  impossible  burden  of  proof 
on  the  Government.  The  proposed  bill 
places  the  burden  where  it  belongs.  It 
imposes  upon  the  defendant  the  duty 
of  establishing  his  defense  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

Brhird.  The  present  law  does  not  re- 
quire the  defendant  to  give  notice  of 
his  defense.  The  proposed  bill  places 
that  burden  upon  the  defendant.  This 
will  reduce  the  use  of  the  defense  of  in- 
sanity in  a  frivolous  manner. 

Fourth.  Under  the  Durham  decision, 
the  psychiatrist  has  become  the  arbiter. 
Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  factfind- 


ing function  will  be  returned  to  the  jury 
where  it  belongs. 

Fifth.  The  Durham  decision  permits 
ad  hoc  appellate  treatment.  Under  the 
proposed  bill  the  standards  will  be  so 
clear  that  there  will  be  guidance  from 
ca.se  to  case  thereby  improving  the  ad 
hoc  problem. 

Sixth.  Under  the  Durham  decision  the 
concept  of  personal  resp>onsibility  for 
crime  is  subordinated  to  general  notions 
concerning  mental  disease  or  mental  de- 
fect. The  proposed  bill  will  return  to 
the  law  the  proposition  that  when  a  per- 
son is  capaj^fe  of  controlling  his  conduct 
he  is  responsible  for  his  crimes.  This 
return  to  ideas  of  personal  responsibility 
IS  essential  to  law  enforcement  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Seventh.  Under  the  Duiham  and  Car- 
ter decision,  supra,  there  is  little  or  no 
guidance  regarding  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "causation  "  and  "productivity"  as 
they  are  incoiiwrated  in  the  Durham 
rule.  The  proposed  bill  will  eliminate 
the  confusion  arising  in  this  area  by  re- 
turning to  the  law  the  proposition  that 
when  one  has  a  free  will  and  is  capable 
of  controlling  his  activities,  he  is  re- 
.sponsible  for  the  wrongs  which  he  com- 
mits. 

Eighth.  Under  the  Durham  decision, 
defendants  such  as  Paul  McCree  may 
choose  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
place  for  their  criminal  behavior.  The 
bill  which  your  committee  proposes  will 
eliminate  the  basis  for  the  selection  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  place  with- 
in which  to  commit  crime. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  intended  to  apply  to  criminal  cases 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  replacing 
the  test  of  criminal  responsibility  stated 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  Durham  against 
United  States. 

The  Durham  rule  has  been  considered 
by  a  number  of  State  and  Federal  courts, 
and  every  such  court  which  has  con- 
sidered the  rule  has  rejected  it.  The 
Durham  rule  simply  states  that  "an  ac- 
cused is  not  criminally  responsible  if  his 
unlawful  act  was  the  product  of  mental 
disease  or  mental  defect."  In  that  case 
the  court  discarded  a  well  established 
te.st  of  insanity  as  a  defense,  which  held 
to  the  proposition  that  a  person  was 
responsible  for  his  criminal  conduct  if 
he  possessed  the  capacity  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  rule  had 
been  son^ewhat  modified  in  Smith 
against  United  States.  This  Smith  i-ule 
permitted  a  defendant  to  avoid  criminal 
responsibility  if,  though  he  could  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong,  he 
was  impelled  to  commit  the  criminal  act 
because  of  an  impulse  which  irresistibly 
motivated  his  conduct.  In  other  words, 
under  the  Smith  rule  a  person  was  held 
responsible  for  his  acts  if,  knowing  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  he 
possessed  the  capacity  to  select  the  right 
and  discard  the  wrong. 

The  Durham  case  brings  to  the  law 
a  rule  which  tends  to  favor  the  proposi- 
tion that  mental  denormality  should 
operate  to  excuse  criminal  behavior. 
This  case  defines  a  mental  disease  as 
something  which  is  subject  to  change 
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and  it  defines  a  mental  defect  as  some- 
thing which  is  not  subject  to  change. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  under  the  Durham  decision 
tlie  ps^^chiatrist  has  become  the  arbiter 
or  the  final  judge  of  the  issues  of  crim- 
inal responsibility. 

Prior  to  1957,  the  psychopath  or  the 
sociopath  was  not  considered  to  be  a 
person  suffering  from  a  mcnt-al  disca.*;e. 
yThe  decision  on  the  part  of  the  p.'^y- 
*  chiatrists  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  in 
November  1957  to  change  this  position 
and  to  treat  the  .sociopath  personality  as 
being  within  the  realm  of  mental  dis- 
ease has  cluttered  the  picture  to  tlie 
point  where  the  mental  di.sea^e  concept 
has  expanded  beyond  all  .sense  and  pro- 
portion. H.R.  7052  will  correct  that 
situation. 

Under  the  Durham  test  the  Govern- 
ment must  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  there  is  no  mental  disease 
or  defect.  Failing  that  proof,  it  is  then 
incumbent  on  the  Government  'o  prove 
that  the  act  was  not  committed  as  a 
result  of  such  mental  di.sease  or  defect. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Government  is 
faced  with  a  virtually  impossible  burden 
of  proof  under  this  rule. 

Prior  to  the  Durham  decision  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  criminal  cases  tried  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  resulted  in  verdicts  of  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity.  The  Dur- 
ham decision  was  handed  down  on  July 
1.  1954.  Thereafter  the  percentage  did 
not  change  remarkably  at  first.  How- 
ever, in  the  year  1957  the  percentage 
was  1.5:  in  1959  it  climbed  to  6  percent. 
In  1960,  it  became  8  percent.  Emring 
the  first  6  months  of  fi.scal  year  1961 
the  figure  rose  to  14.2  percent,  and  in 
the  month  of  February  1961.  25  percent 
of  the  persons  tried  in  this  court  for 
criminal  offenses  were  found  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity. 

The  rule  proposed  in  this  bill  is  pat- 
terned after  and  follows  closely  the 
formulation  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute on  this  subject.  The  intent  of 
this  bill  is  to  restore  to  the  law  the 
concept  of  control  on  the  part  of  the 
accused  over  his  behavior.  The  rule 
proposed  is  that  a  person  is  not  respon- 
sible for  his  criminal  conduct  if.  at  the 
time  of  such  conduct  as  a  result  of 
mental  disease  or  defect,  he  lacks  sub- 
stantial capacity  to  know  or  appreciate 
the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to 
conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law.  Thus  a  person  would  be 
excused  only  if  a  mental  disease  or  de- 
fect deprives  him  of  substantial  capacity 
to  conduct  himself  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  law.  This  loile  spe- 
cifically renders  the  sociopath  or  the 
psycopath.  whose  abnoiTnal  behavior  is 
manifested  only  by  repeated  criminal 
or  otherwise  antisocial  conduct,  respon- 
sible for  his  conduct.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  mental  disease  or  defect,  ex- 
cluding responsibility,  is  an  affinnative 
defense  which  the  defendant  must  es- 
tablish by  substantial  evidence.  The  bill 
also  sets  forth  in  great  detail  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  should  there  be 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity. In  the  event  of  such  a  verdict, 
it  is  specified  that  hospitalization  shall 


ensue,  and  thereafter  any  relbs^  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  supervision  of 
the  court. 

I  am  vei-y  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  abuse  of  the  defense  of  insanity 
which  the  Durham  rule  has  made  prev- 
alent in  criminal  cases  in  the  District, 
and  which  has  made  this  city  a  haven 
for  criminals  in  which  they  can  feign  in- 
.sanity  and  thus  avoid  punishment  for 
their  crimes,  must  be  stopped.  Hence  I 
heartily  endorse  this  logislaLion  which  I 
feel  is  so  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
liave  been  very  much  interested  in  H.R. 
7052.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  serves  a 
very  worthwhile  purpose  in  tryins  to 
brine  order  out  of  the  chaos  resulting 
from  the  case- of  Durham  acainst  the 
United  States  decided  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Distriqi  of  Columbia 
in  1954. 

At  the  outset  I  believe  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  bring  into  focus  the  general- 
ly applied  legal  principles  wi':h  reference 
to  mental  capacity  to  commit  a  crime. 
With  these  principles  as  a  base  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  have  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  work  that  we  are  doing 
here  today. 

Since  a  criminal  intent  is  an  essential 
element  of  crime,  if  by  reason  of  in- 
.sanity  a  person  is  incapable  of  forming 
such  intent,  he  cannot  be  regarded  by 
the  law  as  guilty.  The  mental  derange- 
ment must  be  such  as  to  render  the  one 
afflicted  therewith  incapable  of  forming 
a  criminal  intent. 

The  test  generally  applied  is  the  abil- 
ity of  the  accused  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong.  This  has  been  the 
common  law  rule  since  the  decision  in 
the  McNaghten  case. 

Every  man  is  presumed  to  be  .sane,  and 
to  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason 
to  be  responsible  for  his  crimes,  until 
the  contrary  be  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  jury ;  to  establish  a  defense  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly 
proven,  that  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  act,  the  party  accused  was  laboring 
under  such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  dis- 
ease of  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or, 
if  he  did  know,  that  he  did  not  know- 
he  was  doing  wrong. 

Some  courts  have  construed  the  rule 
as  referring  to  the  power  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong  in  general. 

But  the  prevailing  view  is  apparently 
to  the  effect  that  capacity  of  the  ac- 
cused to  distinguish  right  from  wrong 
in  respect  to  the  act  charged  as  a  crime 
at  the  time  of  its  commission  is  made 
the  test  of  his  responsibility,  and  not 
his  capacity  or  ability  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong  in  the  abstract. 

According  to  this  view,  the  capacity 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong 
need  not  be  general;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  it  relate  to  the  particular  act 
in  question. 

A  person  may  be  perfectly  sane  on 
every  subject  but  one,  and  yet  if  that  one 
subject  is  the  very  act  with  which  he  is 
charged,  and  with  respect  to  it  he  is 
unable  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  his  defense  is  complete. 

But  his  defense  is  not  complete  and 
he  is  not  entitled  to  acquittal  on  the 


ground  of  insanity  if,  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  the  crime,  he  ^Rird  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong,  to 
understand  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  his  act.  and  had  mental  power  suffi- 
cient to  apply  that  knowledge  to  his  own 
case. 

Whatever  may  be  his  mental  weakness, 
if  a  person  has  knowledge  and  conscious- 
ness that  the  act  he  is  doing  is  wrong 
and  will  deserve  punishment,  whatever 
may  be  his  mental  weakness,  he  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  of  sound  mind  and 
memory,  and  subject  to  punishment. 

If  the  pri.soner  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted homicide  was  in  a  state  to  com- 
prehend his  relations  to  other  persons, 
the  nature  of  the  act  and  its  criminal 
character,  or.  if  he  was  conscious  of 
doing  wrong  at  the  time  he  committed 
the  act.  he  is  responsible.-  But  if.  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  under  the  visitation 
of  God  and  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  and  did  not  know 
what  he  did,  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  of- 
fense against  the  law,  as  guilt  arises 
from  the  mind  and  wicked  will. 

While  in  my  law  office  in  North  Caro- 
lina over  the  past  weekend  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  the  publishers  of  Corpus 
Juris  Secundum  had  revised  during  this 
month  volume  22  of  that  work,  and  par- 
ticularly the  section  on  criminal  law. 
The  Durham  case  and  its  resulting  effects 
cau.sed  the  publishers  of  this  outstanding 
legal  reference  work  to  devote  a  great 
deal  of  space-to  a  discussion  of  it.  As  a 
^art  of  my  remarks  I  include  sections  58 
and  59 — omitting  the  footnotes — of  22 
Ctorpus  Juris  Secundum,  which  cover 
Plages  198  through  206. 

SECTION      58.     DEGREE     OF     CAPACITT     AND     TESTS 
OF    RESPONSIBIIITY    IN    GENERAL 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  generally  accepted 
tests  of  criminal  responsibility  has  led  to  t'le 
adoption  of  a  new  criterion,  known  as  the 
Durham  rule,  under  which  an  accused  is  not 
criminally  responsible  if  his-  act  was  the 
product  of  mental  disease  or  defect,  but 
many  courts  have  refused  to  adopt  it  Gen- 
erally speaking,  legal,  as  distinguished  from 
medical,  insanity  must  be  shown,  and  one 
may  be  criminally  responsible  although  ab- 
normal or  subnormal.  A  mental  defect  in- 
sufficient to  excuse  commission  of  crime  may 
affect  the  power  to  entertain  a  specific  intent 
essential  to  the  commission  of  a  higher 
grade  of  an  offense. 

"Insanity,  as  affecting  criminal  responsi- 
bility, has  been  and  Is  beir.g  more  widely 
discussed  than  perhaps  any  subject  in  crim- 
inal law,  and  has  given  rise  to  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  labyrinth  of  conflicting  de- 
cisions. There  seems  to  be  one  common 
theme  running  through  these  discyrfions  and 
this  is  that  the  law  on  the  subject  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  criticism  has  been  aimed  at  the 
McNaghten  rule,  as  discussed  infra  section 
59,  under  which  the  test  of  criminal  respon- 
sibility is  in  essence  the  capacity  of  accvised 
to  know  what  he  was  doing  and  to  know  that 
it  was  wrong.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
McNaghten  rule  as  an  exclusive  t«st  of  crim- 
inal responsibility  led  the  courts  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  far  back  as  1870.  to  adopt  a 
rule  under  which  accused  was  not  regarded 
as  criminally  responsible  If  his  unlawful  act 
was  the  product  of  mental  disease,  and  led 
the  courts  in  a  number  of  Jurisdictions,  as 
discussed  infra  section  61.  to  recognize  voli- 
tional Incapacity,  or  inability  to  choose  the 
right  and  refrain  from  wrong,  often  referred 
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to  In  terms  of  irresistible  impulse,  as  a  basis 
for  absolving  a  person  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility, even  though  he  may  have  been  able 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  and 
know   that   his   act    was    wrong.     However, 
the  New  Hampshire  rule  found  no  adherents 
In  American  Jurisdictions  until  in  1954  the 
court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
adopted  a  similar  rule,  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Durham  rule,  and  which  differs 
from  the  New  Hampshire  rule  only  in  that 
It. extends   to   mental   defects,   whereas    the 
New    Hampshire    rule    seems    to    have    been 
originally  limited  to  mental  diseases,  so  that 
under    this    new    criterion    accused    Is    not 
criminally    responsible    if   his    unlawful    act 
was  the  product  of  mental  disease  or  defect. 
Under   this  rule  a  person  suffering  from   a 
mental  disease  or  defect  is  still  responsible 
for  his  unlawful  act   if   the   act  is   not  the 
product  of  such  abnormality  or  there  Is  no 
causal  connection  between  such  abnormality 
and   the   act.     The  rule   does   net   supersede 
the  test  of  knowledge  of  right  or  wrong,  as 
discussed    infra    section    59.    or    the    test    of 
ability  to  choose  the  right  and  refrain  from 
WTong,  as  discussed  infra  section  61,  but  is 
supplemental  to  them.     Under  the  Durham 
rule    it    would    appear    that    scientific    and 
medical   standards   of   insanity   and   respon- 
sibility cannot  be  considered  irrelevant.    The 
Durham  rule  has  generated  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  and  comment,  favorable  and  un- 
favorable.      The     chief     criticism     directed 
against  the  Durham  rule   has  been  said   to 
be  that  it  leaves  the  words  'disease.'   defect,' 
and  'product'  undefined.     For  this  and  vari- 
ous other  reasons  many  courts  have  refused 
to  adopt  It,  although  they  have  in  some  In- 
stances   recognized    that    existing   rules    are 
not  entirely  satisfactory. 

"In  applying  legal  tests  of  insanity  and 
criminal  responsibility,  other  than  that  em- 
braced in  the  Durham  rule,  scientific  and 
medical  standards  of  insanity  and  respon- 
sibility are  considered  irrelevant,  and  as  a 
general  rule  to  afford  a  valid  defense  to  a 
criminal  charge  mental  derangement  must 
amount  to  legal,  as  distinguished  from  medi- 
cal, insanity.  This  is  especially  true  where 
the  test  of  insanity  is  embodied  in  a  statute 
couched  In  legal  and  not  medical  terms.  In 
determining  whether  accused  is  to  be  exon- 
erated from  criminal  responsibility  the  in- 
quiry must  be  directed  to  his  mental  capac- 
ity with  reference  to  the  particular  act  In 
question. 

Generally  speaking,  the  law  does  not  draw- 
any  distinction  between  insanity  and  imbe- 
cility, and  insanity,  constituting  a  defense, 
may  be  occasioned  by  Idiocy,  imbecility, 
lunacy,  or  any  other  defect  or  disease  of  the 
mind  rendering  it  incapable  of  entertaining 
criminal  Intent.  It  Includes  a  mental  con- 
dition resulting  from  low  mentality  or  a 
weak  mind  which  makes  the  possessor  there- 
of Incapable  of  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong  or  of  comprehending  the  nature 
and  consequenjjfe  of  his  act.  Conversely,  one 
knowing  the  nature  and  quality  of  his  act 
and  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
and,  in  jurisdictions  recognizing  the  Irresist- 
ible impulse  doctrine,  possessing  a  sane 
power  of  control,  may  be  convicted  of  crime, 
although  he  Wcis  in  the  eyes  of  the  doctors 
feebleminded,  idiotic,  imbecilic,  or  moronic, 
as  where  his  mental  age  was  that  of  a  child. 

"The  courts  are  agreed  that  mere  mental 
weakness  does  not  exempt  from  responsi- 
bility where  there  is  sufficient  capacity  to 
know  that  the  act  Is  wrong,  that  not  every 
slight  mental  aberration  or  derangement 
will  excuse  violation  of  Uie  law,  and  It  Is 
generally  held  that  neither  abnormality  nor 
subnormality  precludes  responsibility  for 
crime  where  there  exists  sufflcient  mental 
capacity  to  entertain  the  requisite  criminal 
intent  or  dlstingiilsh  bet\<teen  right  and 
wrong  with  respect  to  the  particular  act 
In  question.  The  criminal  law  recognizes 
the  distinction  between  sanity  and  Insanity, 


but  does  not  attempt  to  measure  degrees  of 
Intellect,  nor  to  make  distinctions  wltli 
respect  thereto,  where  the  power  of  thought 
and  reason  exists. 

"One  apprehending  the  consequence  i  and 
moral  wrong  of  his  act  may  be  guilty  of  a 
criminal  offense,  although  he  is  very  igno- 
rant and  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence,  or 
suffers  from  temperamental  fits  or  spells  of 
irritation  and  anger.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  exompt  one  from 
responsibility,  that  he  sh.-iU  have  been  totally 
deprived  of  his  reason,  and.  when  at  the  time 
of  committing  a  crime  one  is  so  dt.'rcascd  in 
mind  that  he  cannot  comprehend  the  nature 
of  his  act  nor  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  with  respect  thereto,  he  is  not  crimi- 
nully  responsible,  however  his  insanity  may 
be  manifested. 

"Depression  ordinnrily  roFulting  fmm 
physical  iUncs.s  dops  nor  excuse  from  the 
consequences  of  criminal  acts,  insanity  re- 
lieving one  of  responsibility  for  crime  does 
not  embrace  every  kind  of  mental  disease  and 
disorder,  nor  does  the  fact  that  owe  is  deaf 
nnd  dumb  preclude  his  possessing  sufficient 
mental  capacity  to  commit  crime;  and.  while 
a  mind  may  be  so  prostrated  from  the  effects 
of  worry,  drugs,  Ixjdily  disease,  and  want  of 
sleep  i\ii  to  render  one  incap.tble  of  enter- 
taining the  criminal  intent  es;:entlal  to  com- 
mission of  crime,  the  rule  excusing  one  from 
resp>onsibllity  for  crime  on  sxich  a  ground 
should  be  applied  with  caution,  and.  where 
in  such  a  case  accused  knew  the  nature 
and  quality  of  his  act  and  that  it  wa.s  WTong. 
he  may  be  found  guilty. 

"Grade  or  degree  of  offen.sc  It  hius  been 
held  that  there  is  no  degree  of  in.sanlty 
which  may  be  established  to  fix  the  degree 
of  the  crime,  and  that  a  person  with  a  mind 
deviating  from  the  normal,  but  possessing 
capacity  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
cannot  bf;  punished  for  a  lower  grade  of 
offense,  if  found  guilty,  than  one  with  a 
normal  mind,  although  it  has  also  been  held 
that  in.'^anity  may  reduce  the  degree  of  tl.e 
offense  where  the  crime  is  divided  into  de- 
grees and  where  a  particular  intent  is  a 
necessary  element  of  the  greater  degree,  and 
that  a  mental  defect,  while  In^iufflcient  to 
excuse  commission  of  crime,  may  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  or  not  one 
possessed  the  capacity  to  entertain  the  de- 
liberate and  premeditated  design  requisite 
to  higher  degrees  of  the  offense  and  in  this 
way  may  operate  to  reduce  the  grade  of  hi.s 
offense." 

SFCTIOV    39.    KNOWLEDGE    OF    RIGHT    .\ND 
WRONG 

The  general  test  of  criminal  responsibility 
may  be  stated  to  be  the  capacity  to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
act  charged  and  the  ability  fi  di.'stingui.sh 
between  right  and  wrong  as  to  such  act,  and 
in  a  majority  of  Jurisdictions  this  is  the  ex- 
clusive test. 

"The  general  test  of  responsibility  for 
crime,  commonly  known  as  the  McNaghten 
rule,  may  be  stated  to  be  the  capacity  to 
understand  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
the  act  charged  and  the  ability  to  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wTong  as  to  such  act 

"While  accused  should  apprehend  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  his  act  in  order  to  be 
guilty.  It  Is  not  essential  to  guilt  that  \\\s 
mental  condition  be  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  realize  the  fullest  extent  of  his  act;  and 
it  has  been  said  that  the  test  is  not  whether 
accused  knew  the  gravity  or  seriousness  of 
the  act  he  committed,  but  whether  he  knew 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act.  and 
whether  he  knew  that  it  was  wrong.  Some 
courts  hold  that  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  act  refers  to  its  physical 
nature  and  quality,  and  that  knowledge  that 
It  is  WTong  refers  to  Its  moral  side. 

"In  determining  whether  accused  has  the 
capacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
■wrong,  the  inquiry  must  be  addressed  to  his 
capacity  in  respect  of  the  particular  act  in- 


volved, and  not  his  capacity  In  the  abstract. 
Tlie  knowledge  that  the  act  Is  wrong  should 
be  a  knowledge  that  it  Is  wrong  according 
to  generally  accepted  moral  standards,  not 
knowledge  that  It  Is  wrong  according  to 
accused's  own  individual  standards,  nor 
knowledge  merely  that  the  act  Is  contrary 
lo  law.  although  there  is  authority  support- 
ing the  view  that  knowledge  that  the  act  is 
punishable  under  the  laws  of  the  Stata  is 
sufficient  to  support  conviction.  A  mind  so 
prastrrited  by  dl.=oa.se  as  to  be  unable  to  for- 
mulate an  intent  or  to  deliberate  or  premedl- 
t  Hte  is  a  mind  unable  to  know  the  nature 
and  qiuility  ol  a  criminal  act,  or  that  the 
act  waa  wrong. 

"In  what  h.is  been  said  to  bo  a  majority  uf 
American  Jurisdictions,  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  is  the  exclusive  test  of  criminal 
rcspjusibility.  While  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  science  of  psychiatry  has  made  tre- 
mcndo'.js  strides  since  that  test  was  laid  down 
In  McN:'.<.;htens  case,  its  proi^ress  has  not 
readied  a  point  where  its  learning  would  re- 
quire elimination  of  the  test  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  Moreover,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  choice  of  a  lest  of  legal  sanity 
Mr.ohes  not  only  questions  of  scientific 
knowledge  but  questions  of  basic  policy  a.';  to 
the  extent  to  which  that  knowledge  should 
dftermine  criminal  responsibility.  However. 
much  criticism  of  the  rule  by  psychiatrists, 
physicians,  and  Jurists  has  been  noted, 
based  in  part  on  recognition  of  Uie  fact  that  ,'^~\ 
there  are  pcr.-ona  suffering  from  mental  dls-  __S_ 
CISC  who.  although  having  the  capacity  to  ' 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  arc 
\innble  to  control  their  actions,  and  a  num- 
ber of  courts  have  rejected  the  right  and 
wroiit^  test  as  an  exclusive  critericm  of  crim- 
inal responsibility.  A  few  courts  have  re- 
jected it  in  favor  of  the  rule  discussed  supra, 
section  58,  that  accused  is  not  criminally 
responsible  if  his  unlawful  act  was  the  prod- 
uct of  mental  disease  or  defect,  but  a  larger 
number  of  courts  have  rejected  It  as  an  ex- 
clusive test  by  adopting  the  volitional  or 
irresistible  impulse  test  discus.«^ed  infra,  sec- 
tion 61,  Where  the  capacity  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong  has  been  rejected 
as  .m  exclusive  test,  while  such  capacity  is 
no  longer  the  earmark  of  legal  sanity,  lack 
of  such  capacity  remains  one  of  the  ear- 
marks of  legal  insanity  and  Is  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  Inquiry. 

The  Durham  ca.se  has  also  been  re- 
IxMted  in  full  in  45  American  Law  Re- 
poi'ts  2d  1430.  In  connection  with  the 
rcpiint  of  the  decision  of  the  case  the 
editors  of  this  outstanding  legal  refer- 
ence work  have  prepared  an  exhaustive 
annotation  which  I  would  strongly  rec- 
ommend to  our  colleagues  who  are  inter- 
ested in  a  further  study  of  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

The  members  of  our  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  have  sub- 
scnbed  to  the  minority  views  set  forth 
on  pages  16  through  26  of  the  commit- 
tee report  are  each  sincere  and  consci- 
entious gentleinen.  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  would  question  the  sincerity  with 
which  they  advance  their  views  in  op- 
position to  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. However,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  these  gentlemen  are 
supporting  legal  principles  which  do  not 
find  support  in  the  courts  of  their  own 
States. 

The  above-quoted  portions  of  Corpus 
Juris  Secundum  and  the  above  referred 
to  American  Law  Reports  2d  annotation 
set  forth  many  citations  from  the  States 
of  California,  Illinois,  and  New  York 
showing  that  these  States,  through  their 
courts,  have  turned  their  backs  on  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  authors  of 
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the  minority  views.  It  seems,  therefore. 
that  some  of  the  contentions  made  by 
our  brethi-en  of  the  minority  on  our  com- 
mittee constitute  a  disagreement,  not 
only  with  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
an  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia,  but  with  the 
court.s  of  their  own  State.'^, 

These  gentlemen  say  that,  in  brief, 
they  oppose  this  bill  for  four  reasons. 
The  first  rea.son  they  assign  is  that  they 
do  not  believe  it  has  been  given  adequate 
consideration  in  that  there  has  not  been 
adequate  testimony  fiom  medical  and 
psychiatric  experts, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  contention  can  be 
made  to  any  legislation  that  we  might 
consider  becau.se  it  is  a  matter  of  per- 
.sonal  opinion  as  to  when  adequate  con- 
sideration and  sufficient  testimony  ha.s 
been  taken  in  connection  with  any  leg- 
i.slative  proposal.  Any  legislative  result 
that  i.s  reached  which  is  in  conflict  with 
an  individual'.s  thinking  can  always  be 
attacked  on  the  ground  that  inadequate 
coi^sideration  has  been  tiiven  to  it  be- 
cause a  sincfTf  opponent  of  .such  a  result 
alway.s  feels  that  if  furthci'  considera- 
tion were  given  that  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion would  be  the  one  which  that  in- 
dividual prefers.  So,  I  think  we  can 
di.smiss  that  contention  on  the  part  of 
our  friends  who  are  in  opposition  to  thus 
bill. 

The  .second  reason  giveii  for  theii  op- 
position IS  that  they  "believe  it  would 
fasten  on  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
obsolete,  inadequate,  and  unju.si  .-stand- 
ard of  criminal  responsibility,"  The 
answer  to  this  argument  is  that  the 
enlightened  courts  of  practically  all  ju- 
ri.sdictions.  including  California.  Illinois, 
and  New  York,  have  continuously  held, 
and  still  hold,  that  the  general  test  of 
responsibility  for  crime  may  be  stated 
to  be  the  capacity  to  understand  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  act 
charged  and  the  ability  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong  as  to  such  act. 
It.  therefore,  .seems  to  me  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  court-made  Durham  rule 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  re- 
sulted in  fastening  upon  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  inadequate  and  unjust 
--^tandard  of  criminal  responsibility 
rather  than  an  oiderly  rule  of  proce- 
dure. So  the  argument  of  the  minority 
against  this  bill  does  not  s^em  to  me  to 
be  well  founded  when  they  contend  that 
our  action  would  bring  confusion  lo  the 
practice  of  criminal  law  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  in  the 
criminal  courts  in  the  District.  Certainly 
It  Will  be  more  conducive  to  the  orderly 
administration  of  justice  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  public  and  the 
accused  individuals  if  the  rule  of  evi- 
dence is  followed  which  is  in  keeping 
with  well-established  principles  of  law. 

Third,  the  opponents  say  that  they 
oppose  the  bill  becau.se  they  "believe  it 
would  infringe  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  per.sons  accused  of  criminal 
offenses."  The  answer  to  that  cont<»n- 
tion  is  found  in  22  Corpus  Juris 
Secundum  206.  where  it  is  said: 

In  what  has  been  said  to  be  a  majority 
of  American  Jurisdictions,  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  is  the  exclu.'^ive  test  of  criminal 
responsibility.  While  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  science  of  psychiatry  has  made  tre- 


mendous strides  since  that  test  was  laid 
down  in  McNaghten's  case  its  progress  has 
not  reached  a  point  where  Its  learning  would 
require  elimination  of  the  test  on  constitu- 
tional grounds. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  consonant 
with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  Leland  v.  Oregon. 
343  U.S.  790  a952t.  where  it  was  held 
that  a  statute  adopting  the  "right  and 
wrong"  test  of  legal  in.sanity  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  "irresistible  impulse"  t^s* 
does  not  offend  any  concept  of  ordered 
liberty  and  is  not  in  violation  of  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. I  believe  that  this  adequately  an- 
swers any  contention  by  anyone  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  persons  accused 
of  crimes  would  be  infringed  by  the  en- 
actment of  a  statute  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  tests  that  we  now  have 
under  consideration. 

The  fourth  contention  made  by  the 
opponents  is  that  they  do  not  believe  that 
the  bill  will  "remedy  the  evils  which  it  is 
designed  to  cure.  On  the  contrary  it  will 
breed  confusion,  it  will  reduce  the  pro- 
tection for  the  community  again.st  crim- 
inals, and  it  will  foster  injustices  to 
individuals."  In  this  statement  the  op- 
ponents of  H.R.  7052  are  again  ignoring 
the  true  situation  confronting  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  crim- 
inal litieants  who  may  be  before  it  since 
the  Durham  decision. 

In  22  Corpus  Juris  Secundum  199,  we 
find  the  following  .'■tatement: 

The  chief  criticism  directed  again.st  the 
Durham  rule  has  been  said  to  be  that  it 
leaves  the  words  "disease."  "detect."  and 
product"  undefined.  For  this  and  variou.^ 
other  reasons  many  courts  have  refused  to 
adopt  It,  although  they  have  in  some  in- 
stances recognized  that  existing  rules  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  outstanding 
legal  scholars  and  jurists  have  taken 
the  position  that  the  Durham  decision 
has  bred  great  confusion  rather  than  to 
eliminate  it.  It  is.  therefore,  difficult 
to  understand  how.  in  the  light  of  the 
many  decisions  of  the  courts  of  this 
country  to  the  effect  that  they  will  not 
follow  the  Duiham  case  because  of  the 
confusion  that  falls  in  its  wake,  our 
friends  who  today  oppose  us  can  take 
the  position  which  they  assert  in  their 
minority  view-s. 

To  put  it  simply,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  opponents  would  have  the  im- 
portant adjudication  of  mental  capacity 
of  an  accused  made  in  a  clinic  rather 
than  in  the  courtroom.  They  seem  to  be 
greatly  persuaded  by  arguments  made 
by  some  of  the  p.sychiatrists  of  our  coun- 
try wlio  seem  to  feel  that  the  science 
of  psychiatiy  has  reached  such  an  ad- 
vanced state  that  it  might  well  be  sub- 
.stituted  for  well-established  judicial 
proceduies.  I  cannot  accept  that 
premise  as  valid,  nor  can  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
general  public,  or  any  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  public,  to  permit  such  a  con- 
tention to  continue  in  existence  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  psychiatrists 
may  argue  with  persons  learned  in  the 
law  with  reference  to  legal  principles, 
but  I  respectfully  submit  that  psychia- 
trists are  not  trained  in  the  law  and 
the   science    of   jurisprudence    and   for 


that  reason  cannot  be  permitted  to 
chai't  the  course  which  will  be  followed 
by  the  courts  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

I  recently  read  a  comment  by  one 
psychiatrist  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  psychiatrists  to  put  the  new 
wine  of  psychiatry  into  the  old  bottles 
of  the  law  and  conduct  themselves 
within  the  framework  of  these  estab- 
lished pri'^;lciples  of  law  rather  than  un- 
dertake to  reshape  court  procedures. 
That  warning,  I  think,  might  well  be 
given  to  those  who  would  entrust  to  the 
psychiatrists  the  welfare  of  the  public 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws. 

The  experience  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  referred  to  on  page  4  of  the 
committee  report  clearly'  points  out  the 
lack  of  wisdom  of  permitting  psychia- 
trists to  substitute  their  judgment  for 
tliat  of  the  courts.  The  so-called  "big 
r'.vitch.  ■  which  was  observed  in  1957. 
.should  sei-ve  as  a  warning  to  all  of  us 
that  the  time-honored  principles  should 
not  be  abandoned  in  this  field  of  non- 
nuilt  by  reason  of  insanity.  This  "big 
sv.:tch"  occurred  when  over  a  weekend 
the  Superintendent  of  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  had  made  a  determination  that 
a  sociopathic  personality  or  psychopath 
should  no  longer  be  classified  as  being 
without  mental  disorder,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposite  opinion  expressed  by 
them  the  preceding  week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  Dur- 
ham lule  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  good  law  enforcement  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  has  ever 
been  experienced  by  law  enforcement 
officers  in  any  jurisdiction.  It  has 
brought  about  confusion  and  an  intol- 
erable situation  generally  in  the  en- 
forcement of  criminal  laws.  I  believe 
that  henceforth  we  should  apply  the 
'>ules  so  clearly  set  forth  in  H.R,  7052. 
which  rules  are  -consistent  with  the 
model  code  recommendations  of  the 
American  Law  Institute.  If  this  is  done, 
law  enforcement  will  be  again  returned 
to  the  field  of  jurisprudence  and  away 
from  the  psychiatric  mumbo-jumbo  that 
has  been  witnessed  in  many  cases  in  this 
jurisdiction  since  the  Durham  case, 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  on  his  remarks  and  position  on 
this  legislation.  I  feel  he  has  reached 
the  core  of  this  problem.  Certainly  such 
legislation  as  H.R.  7052.  which  endeavors 
to  establish  an  orderly  procedure  and 
method  for  raising  the  question  of  in- 
sanity and  a  method  for  proving  it.  will 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  I  heartily 
commend  the  gentleman  and  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks. 


AMENDING  THE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
ACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  6495'  to  amend  the 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be  if  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Arner- 
■ica  in  Ci)ngress  assembled.  That  sectior\  10 
of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act.~1is 
amended  <D.C.  Code  35-710).  is  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(8)  A  policy  of  group  life  Insxu-ance  Is- 
sue<l  to  a  credit  union  organized  pursuant 
to  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act, 
which  credit  shall  be  deemed  the  policyhold- 
er; to  Insure  members  of  the  credit  union 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  other  than  the 
credit  union,  subject  to  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

"4  3)  The  members  eligible  for  insurance 
unde»  the  policy  shall  be  all  of  the  members 
of  the  credit  union,  or  all  of  any  class  or 
classes  thereof  determined  by  age,  or  by 
membership  In  the  credit  union,  or  both. 

"(b)  The  premium  for  the  policy  shall  be 
paid  by  the  policyholder,  either  from  tlie 
credit  union's  own  funds,  or  from  charges 
collected  from  the  Insured  members  specifi- 
cally for  the  Insurance,  or  both.  A  policy  on 
which  part  of  the  premium  Is  to  be  derived 
from  funds  contributed  by  the  insured  mem- 
bers speciftcally  for  their  Insurance  may  be 
placed  In  force  only  if  at  least  75  per  centum 
of  the  then  eligible  members,  excluding  any 
as  to  whom  evidence  of  Individual  insura- 
bility Is  not  satisfactory  to  the  insurer,  elect 
to  make  the  required  contributions.  A 
policy  on  which  no  part  of  the  premium  Is  to 
be  derived  from  funds  contributed  by  the 
Insured  members  specifically  for  their  in- 
Burance  must  Insure  all  eligible  members, 
or  all  except  any  as  to  whom  evidence  of  in- 
dividual insurability  Is  not  satisfactory  to 
to  insurer. 

*"(c)  The  policy  must  cover  at  least  twenty- 
five  members  at  date  of  issue. 

"(d)  The  amount  of  Insurance  on  the  life 
of  any  member  shall  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  his  shares  and  dep>oslts  In  the 
credit  union  or  $2,000,   whichever  is  less. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  the  quote  at 
the  end  of  the  line  and  Insert  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  policy  may  be  issued 
either  In  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  a  policy 
Issued  pursuant  to   section  35-710(2)." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
smd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purp>ose  of  this  bill,  H.R.  6495,  is  to 
amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict, to  permit  the  issuance  of  group  life 
insurance  contracts  to  credit  unions  to 
insure  their  eligible  members  for 
amounts  of  insurance  not  in  excess  of 
their  savings  in  the  credit  union,  or 
$2,000.  whichever  is  less. 

Credit  unions  are  closely  associated 
groups  of  people  who  save  their  money 
together  and  make  loans  to  each  other 
for  good  purposes  at  low  interest  rates. 

In  addition  to  the  group  credit  life  in- 
surance generally  in  use  by  credit  unions 
to  insure  the  loans  of  their  borrowing 
members,  most  credit  unions,  under  a 
plan  of  group  life  insurance,  provide  each 
of  their  members  with  life  insurance 
equal  to  their  savings  in  shares  of  the 
credit  union  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000. 
Credit  unions  call  this  latter  form  of  in- 
surance "life  savings  insurance."  The 
purpose  of  life  savings  insurance  is  to 
encourage  the  credit  union  member  to 
save  money  regiilarly.  For  each  dollar 
saved  in  the  credit  union,  he  is  provided 
an  equal  dollar  of  life  insurance.  In  the 
event  of  his  death,  his  family  receives 
both  his  savings  and  the  life  insurance 


benefits.  The  results  have  been  excel- 
lent. Life  savings  insurance  has  been  in 
use  by  credit  unions  since  1938.  Today, 
over  16,000  credit  unions  provide  it  for 
their  members  with  total  coverage  ex- 
ceeding $2 '4  billion.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  being  safely 
written. 

While  life  savings  insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  credit  unions  is  approved  by  48 
States,  no  provision  of  the  pre-^cnt  Di.*:- 
tricL  of  Columbia  Life  In.suranco  Act  al- 
lows its  writing.  For  this  reason.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  credit  unions  desiring 
to  provide  life  savings  insurance  for  their 
members  must  obtain  it  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  a  resulting  loss  of 
local  business  and  revenue.  This  results 
also  in  inconvenience  to  these  credit 
unions.  It  likewise  gives  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  no  supervision  or  control  over 
the  issuance  of  policies  covering  mem- 
bers of  credit  unions  of  the  District. 
H.R.  6495,  amending  the  District  of 
Columbia  Life  Insurance  Act  to  the  ex- 
tent of  authorizing  group  life  insurance 
for  members  of  credit  imions.  will  correct 
this  situation.  Credit  unions  wiil  then 
be  able  to  obtain  the  insurance  locally 
and  they  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  their  interest  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Insurance. 
Additional  revenues  will  be  paid  to  the 
District  in  the  fonn  of  premium  taxes. 

Life  savings  in.surance  for  members  of 
credit  unions  is  in  the  public  interest, 
it  is  soundly  unde: written,  it  is  in  de- 
mand by  credit  unions  of  the  District 
and  it  does  not  unfairly  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  othcr.s.  It  should  be  al- 
lowed. 

The  purpose  of  the  ainetidnieiit 
adopted  by  the  committee  is  to  make 
clear  that  a  credit  union  member  who 
has  both  a  loan  from,  and  savings  in.  hLs 
credit  union  may  be  insured  under  both 
the  plan  of  group  credit  life  insurance 
and  group  life  savings  insurance. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia so  as  to  permit  the  issuance  of  group 
life  insurance  contracts  to  credit  unions, 
in  order  that  they  may  insure  their  mem- 
bers for  amounts  not  to  exceed  their  sav- 
ings in  the  credit  union  or  $2,000,  which- 
ever is  less. 

Credit  unions  are  groups  of  people  who 
save  their  money  together,  from  which 
pool  members  may  borrow  money  for 
good  purposes  at  low  interest  rates. 

Credit  unions  customarily  i.ssue  group 
credit  life  in.surance  to  insure  the  loans 
made  to  their  borrowing  members.  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  most  credit 
unions,  under  a  plan  of  group  life  in- 
surance, provide  each  of  their  members 
with  life  insurance  equal  in  amount  to 
their  savings  in  the  credit  union,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $2,000,  the  premiums  on 
which  policies  are  paid  by  the  credit  un- 
ions. In  the  event  of  a  member's  death, 
under  this  plan  his  family  thus  receives 
both  his  savings  and  the  life  insurance 
benefits.  The  purpose  of  this  life  sav- 
ings insurance  is  to  encourage  regular 
savings  on  the  part  of  the  members. 

Life  savings  insurance  has  been  in  use 
by  credit  unions  since  1938,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  is  being  .safely 


written.  It  is  authorized  today  in  48 
States,  and  more  than  16,000  credit  ifn- 
ions  provide  it  for  their  members  with 
total  coverage  exceeding  $2 '4   billion. 

The  present  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  however,  does 
not  allow  this  insurance  to  be  written 
in  the  District.  Coiasequently,  District 
of  Columbia  credit  unions  desiring  to 
provide  life  savings  insurance  for  their 
mf^mbers  must  obtain  it  out-side,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Not  only  is  this 
an  inconvenience  for  the  credit  unions.  ^ 
but  al;  o  it  permitJt  the  Superintendent  of  j 
Insurance  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
no  supervi.sion  or  control  whatever  over 
the  Issuance  of  such  policies  to  members 
of  credit  unions  in  the  District. 

H  R.  6495  thus  will  correct  a  situation 
which  is  actually  an  inequity.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  life  savings  insurance  for 
members  of  credit  unions  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  am  pleased  to  support 
this  bill  which  will  authorize  its  issuance 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


AMENDING  THE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
ACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  <H.R.  7482)  to  amend  the 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  approved  June  19,  1934,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
ncprcicntativrn  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act.  as 
amended  (sec.  35-501,  et  seq  .  DC.  Code, 
1951  ed  ) .  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  42  as  follows: 

"Set.  42  (a)  Every  domestic  life  insur- 
ance comi>any  which  has  established  one 
or  more  separate  accounts  in  connection  with 
cmitr.'ict^  providing  for  payments  which 
vary  directly  according  to  Investment  pxpe- 
rionce  may  provide  In  Its  articles  of  in- 
rorporatlon  that  variable  contract  owi>ers 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  on: 

"(i)  the  annual  election  of  a  committee 
of  variable  con'ract  owners,  provided  that 
each  member  of  such  commlttre  shall  own 
one  or  more  variable  contracts  but  not  own 
capital  stock  of  such  company; 

"(li)  the  filling  of  vacancie?;  on  sr;cli 
committee; 

"(ill)  the  approval,  amendment,  contin- 
uance or  termination  of  any  Investment  nd- 
vLsory  contract  with  reapect  to  Investments 
of  separate  :u:counta; 

"Uvi  the  emplojmient  of  an  Indepeiident 
public   accountant   for   such    account*;    and 

■(V)  any  change  in  the  fundamenial 
policies  with  respect  to  such  accounts  set 
forth  in  any  prospectu.s  relating  to  variable 
contracts  Issiied  by  such  company. 

E.xcept  as  provided  in  paragraph  ( c  1  of  this 
section,  the  voting  rights  of  variable  con- 
tract owners  under  such  articles  of  Incorpo- 
ration shall  be  limited  to  the  foregoing  mat- 
ters. For  purposes  of  this  section,  variable 
contract  owners  shall  mean  owners  of  con- 
tracts tlie  current  cash  value  of  which  var- 
ies according  to  the  investment  experience 
of  any  such  separate  account  and  persons 
entitled  currently  to  receive  pajTnents  which 
vary  directly  according  to  the  investment 
experience  of  any  such  separate  account. 
Such  articles  of  incorporation  may  exclude 
stockholders  and/ or  p>oLicyholder8  who  are 
nut  variable  contract  owners  as  defined  in 
the  preceding  sentence  from  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  foregoing  matters. 
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"(b)  On  every  matter  as  to  which  a 
variable  contract  owner  shall  be  granted 
voting  rights  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such 
number  of  votes  as  equals  the  gross  valua- 
tion reserve  less  indebtedness  on  his  contract 
divided  by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10: 
Provided.  That  no  fraction  of  a  vote  shall  be 
recognized:  And  provided  further,  That 
every  group  contract  shall  entitle  the  owner 
thereof  to  one  vote  only.  As  used  herein, 
valuation  reserve  shall  mean  reserve  as  de- 
termined on  the  basis  employed  by  the  com- 
pany for  such  contracts  in  computing  the 
aggregate  reserve  for  such  contracts  as 
shown  in  its  annual  statement  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  chapter  II  (sec.  35-407,  DC.  Code,  1351 
ed  ). 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  fa)  of 
this  section  shall  not  limit  the  voting  rights 
to  which  a  Variable  contract  owner  who  is  a 
policyholder  of  a  mutual  company  shall  be 
entitled  pursuant  to  section  1(f)  of  chapter 
III  (sec.  35-601(f).  DC.  Code,  1951  ed  ) . 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  last 
sentence  of  such  section  1(f).  a  stock  com- 
pany granting  voting  rights  to  variable  con- 
tract owners  pursuant  to  this  section  need 
not  grant  voting  rights  to  other  policyhold- 
ers, and  in  the  event  a  stock  company  grants 
voting  rights  to  other  p<jllcyholders  the 
term  'policyholderB'  appearing  In  the  last 
clause  of  such  sentence  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  Include   variable   contract  owners. 

"(d)  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  any 
company  referred  to  In  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section  may  grant  authority  to  the 
committee  of  variable  contract  owners  sub- 
ject to  voting  rights  reserved  to  variable 
contract  owners  pursuant  to  such  paragraph 
(a)   to: 

■(I)  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  on  such 
committee  by  the  remaining  members 
thereof; 

"(11)  act  on  any  Investment  advisory  con- 
tract with  respect  to  Investments  of  sepa- 
rate accounts;  and 

"(111)  approve  the  employment  of  any  In- 
dependent public  accountant  for  such 
accounts; 

but  any  such  action  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (ill  and  (ill)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  such  company.  Such  articles  of 
incorporation  may  also  provide  that  invest- 
ment decisions  relating  to  assets  In  separate 
accounts  must  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  such  committee,  but  any  such 
Investment  decision  must,  before  becoming 
effective,  also  be  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors  or  by  a  conunltt<e  designated  by 
the  board.  If  the  committee  of  variable 
contract  owners  falls  or  refuses  to  act  on  a 
proposed  Investment  decision  within  thirty 
days  after  the  submission  thereof  to  such 
committee  by  the  company  or  Its  investment 
advisor,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  com- 
pany or  a  committee  designated  by  the  board 
may  take  final  action  on  such  Investment 
decision.  With  respect  to  any  matter, over 
which  the  committee  of  variable  contract 
owners  Is  granted  authority  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  (d),  the  members  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  be  subject  to  the  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities which  would  apply  to  them  If 
they  were  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  company.  The  term  'Investment 
decisions'  as  vised  In  this  paragraph  means 
Investing  in.  pun  basing.  seUing.  or  disposing 
of  securities  or  other  property." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMILl^AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  adds  a  section  to  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
intended  to  d<?al  with  the  problem  of 
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management  and  representation  of 
owners  of  variable  annuity  conti-acts.  It 
will  provide  a  fair  and  feasible  method  of 
reconciling  traditional  insurance  regu- 
latory concepts  and  the  requirements  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  re- 
lating to  companies  engaged  in  selling 
variable  contracts. 

The  variable  annuity  contract  is  a  re- 
cent insurance  innovation  pi^Wding  for 
payments  to  the  annuitant  which  vary 
directly  according  to  the  investment  ex- 
perience of  the  insiu-ance  company.  The 
difference  between  variable  annuities  and 
fixed  dollar  annuities  was  recently  de- 
.scribcd  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  the  Life  Insurance 
Income  Tax  Act  of  1959,  Senate  Report 
No.  291,  86th  Congress,  1st  session: 

V;iriable  annuities  differ  from  the  ordinary 
ur  fixed  dollar  annuities  in  that  the  annuity 
beiiefits  payable  under  the  variable  annuity 
vary  with  the  Insurance  company's  overall 
Investment  experience.  The  fixed-dollar  an- 
r.uity.  on  the  other  hand,  guarantees  the 
payment  of  a  specified  amount  irrespective 
of  the  actual  Investment  earnings.  Both 
the  fixed  dollar  annuities  and  the  variable 
annuities,  however,  are  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  paying  out  either  specified  amounts 
or  specified  units  with  values  which  vary 
with  investment  experience,  over  the  life  of 
each  member  of  an  annuitant  group.  Thus. 
In  both  cases  the  Insurance  company  bears 
the  mortality  risk.  In  view  of  this  your 
committee  believes  variable  annuities  should 
in  general  be  treated  like  other  annuities  for 
tax  purposes. 

La.st  year  Public  Law  86-520  was  en- 
acted to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
variable  annuity  insurance  business  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  law, 
first,  required  District  of  Columbia  life 
insurance  companies  to  maintain  a  sep- 
arate account  or  accounts  for  funds 
received  in  connection  with  vaiiable 
annuity  contracts;  second,  gave  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Insurance  more  detailed 
authority  to  regulate  such  separate  ac- 
counts: third,  gave  such  Superintendent 
authority  to  refuse  to  allow  any  life  in- 
surance company,  whether  incorporated 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  to  issue  such 
contracts  if  he  believed  that  the  company 
did  not  satisfy  the  test  laid  down  in  the 
act  :  and,  fourth,  permitted  ife  insur- 
ance companies  issuing  variable  annuity 
contracts  to  invest  a  greater  jjercentage 
of  assets  held  in  separate  accounts  in 
common  and  preferred  stocks  and  cor- 
porate bonds. 

Many  proposals  have  been  considered 
by  the  two  variable  companies  incor- 
porated in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  other  District  of  Columbia  insurance 
companies.  These  have  been  discussed 
with  tlie  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
and  others.  Because  of  the  principles  of 
corporate  law  existing  in  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  States,  it  was  determined  that  the 
election  of  the  representatives  of  the 
variable  contract  holders  to  the  board  of 
directors  might  violate  the  principle  that 
the  directors  were  responsible  solely  to 
the  stockholders.  It  was  determined  that 
such  a  provision  was  not  feasible.  It 
now  appears  that  the  most  practical  and 
effective  way  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  variable  contract  holders  is  to  pro- 
vide for  an  tidvisory  committee  on  In- 
vestments as  set  forth  herein. 


First.  Paragraph  (a)  sets  forth  the 
matters  on  which  the  right  to  vote  may 
be  granted  by  charter  to  variable  con- 
tract owners.  It  also  covers  the  follow- 
ing points: 

<a>  To  specify  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  contract  owners  shall  be 
elected  annually. 

<b*  To  require  that  each  such  repre- 
sentative shall  be  a  variable  contract 
owner  and  not  a  stockholder. 

I  c  >  To  specify  the  types  of  action  with 
respect  to  investment  advisory  contracts 
on  which  variable  contract  owners  may 
vote. 

<d>  To  identify  more  specifically  the 
"fundamental  policies"  as  to  which  con- 
tract owners  will  have  the  right  to  vote, 
that  is,  those  set  forth  in  the  company's 
prospectus  which,  of  course,  will  reflect 
such  policies  as  contained  in  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  form 
N-8B-1. 

(e>  To  make  clear  that  the  charter 
may  not  grant  voting  rights  to  variable 
contract  owners  beyond  those  specified 
in  paragraph  fa>,  except  that  in  mutual 
companies  the  voting  rights  of  such  con- 
tract owners  as  policyholders  will  be 
recognized. 

<f )  To  define  variable  contract  owners 
so  as  to  make  clear  the  term  includes 
both  I  i  >  owners  of  contracts  the  current 
cash  value  of  which  varies  with  the  in- 
vestment experience  of  the  separate 
account,  and  (ii)  persons  who  are  cur- 
rently entitled  to  receive  variable  pay- 
ments— including  recipients  of  such 
payments  under  insurance  settlement 
options. 

'  g »  To  establish  that  the  charter  may 
exclude  stockholders "  and  or  policy- 
holders who  are  not  variable  contract 
owners,  as  defined,  from  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  matters  specified. 

Second.  Paragraph  (b)  relates  to  the 
mariner  of  calculating  the  number  of 
votes  10  which  a  variable  contract  owner 
is  entitled. 

Third.  Paragraph  (c)  of  the  bill  makes 
clear  that  a  mutual  company  may  grant 
owners  of  variable  contracts  the  right  to 
vote  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  in  addi- 
tion to  any  general  right  to  vote  which 
they  may  have  as  policyholders  under 
DC.  Code,  section  35-501(f). 

Fourth.  There  were  suggestions  and 
proposals  that  the  representatives  elect- 
ed by  the  variable  contract  owners 
should  be  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  company.  As  set  forth  above, 
study  of  these  proE>osals  raised  serious 
doubts  as  to  their  validity  under  the 
corporate  law  of  most  States.  Under  the 
traditional  view,  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  any  stock  corporation  owe 
a  fiduciary  duty  to  the  stockholders  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  group. 
Therefore,  the  present  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  representatives 
of  the  variable  contract  owTiers  to  the 
board.  Rather,  it  provides  that  they 
shall  constitute  a  committee  of  variable 
contract  owners.  No  limitation  is  placed 
on  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be 
elected  to  such  committee.  Paragraph 
(d)  of  the  bill  defines  the  authority 
which  may  be  granted  by  the  articles 
of  incorporation  to  such  committee  and 
deals    with    their    relationship    to    the 
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board  of  directors.  Paragraph  (d)  has 
been  framed  with  a  view  to  permitting 
the  charter  to  allocate  to  the  committee 
authority  with  respect  to  all  the  mat- 
ters specified  in  paragi'aph  (a) — except 
change  of  fundamental  policies  and  the 
committee's  election — in  accordance 
with  the  pattern  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  provisions  governing  relations 
between  security  holders  and  manage- 
ment on  these  matters.  Thus  the  com- 
mittee could  be  given  authority  to  act 
on  renewal  of  an  investment  advisory 
contract  and  employment  of  the  inde- 
pendent public  accountant  for  the  sep- 
arate accounts  and  to  make  all  invest- 
ment decisions  relating  to  assets  in  the 
separate  account.  ^ 

After  discussion  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance  and  representa- 
tives of  District  companies,  it  is  believed 
-  to  be  essential  that  the  bill  recognize 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  management  of  all 
the  affairs  of  the  company  including  the 
separate  account.  Accordingly,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  require  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  committee,  before  becoming 
effective,  be  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors.  This  bill  provides  a  reason- 
able procedui'e  for  dealing  with  the  case 
of  a  committee  which  arbitrarily  fails 
or  refuses  to  act  on  proposed  invest- 
ment decisions.  Since  the  bill  as  now 
drawn  raises  no  question  of  delegation 
by  the  board  of  its  duties  or  responsibili- 
ties, it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  re- 
cite that  the  bill  shall  not  have  any 
such  effect. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 43  to  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  so  as  to  delineate 
more  fully  the  applicatton  of  regulatory 
authority  to  life  insurance  companies 
which  issue  variable  contracts  of  insur- 
ance and  to  recognize  the  need  for  dif- 
ference in  treatment  of  the  two  types  of 
policyholders — owners  of  fixed  dollar 
insurance  conti-acts  and  the  ownei-s  of 
variable  insurance  contracts — and  en- 
abling insurance  companies  to  provide 
by  charter  for  the  means  of  granting 
limited  voting  rights  and  representation 
^  in  relatiwi  to  separate  account  matters 
within  the  general  framework  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Act. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  Public  Law 
86-520  was  enacted  authorizing  life  in- 
surance companies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  issue  variable  contracts  of 
insurance.  A  variable  annuity  contract 
is  one  under  which  the  current  cash 
'  value  varies  according  to  the  investment 
experience,  and  the  owner  of  such  a 
contract  is  entitled  currently  to  receive 
payments  which  vary  according  to  the 
investment  experience  of  any  such  sep- 
arate account.  The  law  cited  above  re- 
quires that  separate  accounts  be  estab- 
lished for  such  contracts,  so  as  to  assure 
the  owners  of  variable  annuity  contracts 
and  the  owners  of  fixed  dollar  contracts 
that  the  investment  premium  would  ac- 
crue benefits  to  the  respective  types  of 
contracts. 

Aside    from    the    separate    accounts 
'^     amendment,  the  Life  Insurance  Act  as 
-•     amended  does  not  recognize  the  differ- 
^     ence  between  the  owners  of  variable  in- 
surance  contracts   and   the   owners  of 


fixed  dollar  insurance  contracts.  In  the 
course  of  efforts  to  work  out  means  of 
satisfying  the  basic  purposes  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  administered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, conflicts  have  arisen  regarding  the 
application  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Act  as  administered  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  remove  areas 
of  doubt  and  to  avoid  conflict  between 
the  two  regulatory  bodies.  It  seeks  to 
preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners 
of  fixed  insurance  contracts  the  present 
protections  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act.  to 
provide  to  the  owners  of  variable  con- 
tracts of  insurance  the  substantial  pro- 
tections of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchanse  Commission, 
and  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  in  relation 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion as  to  companies  issuing  variable  in- 
surance contracts. 

This  bill  enables  domestic  life  insur- 
ance companies  to  provide  by  charter  to 
the  owners  of  variable  contracts  limited 
voting  power  and  representation  in  the 
management  of  their  separate  accounts. 

The  new  section  added  to  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  by  this  bill  would  authorize 
life  insurance  companies  with  separate 
accounts  for  variable  contracts  to  pro- 
vide by  charter  for  exclusive  voting  by 
the  owners  of  variable  contracts  on  a 
limited  number  of  matters  relating  to 
such  separate  accounts.  These  include 
the  annual  election  of  a  committee  to 
represent  the  variable  contract  owners, 
action  on  investment  advisoiy  contiacts, 
the  employment  of  independent  ac- 
countants for  separate  accounts,  and 
changes  in  basic  investment  policies  re- 
lated to  separate  accounts. 

This  bill  has  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oelumbia.  I  feel  that  it  is  sound 
and  in  the  public  interest,  and  am 
pleased  to  endorse  it. 


LIFE     INSURANCE     ACT     FOR     DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

.     Mr.  MCMILLAN.     I  call   up   the   bill 
(H.R.    7044 1     to    amend    section    35    of 
chapter  III   of   the  Life   In.<^urance   Act 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cangrcss  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (10)  of  section  35  of  chapter  III  of 
the  Life  Instirance  Act  (D.C.  Code  35-535 
(10))  is  amended  by  redesignating  the 
present  subsection  "(10)"  as  subsection 
"(10)(ai"  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
at  The  end  thereof  to  be  desi^n.ited  as  sub- 
section   ■■ilOi(b)",    t<j    read    as    follows: 

"ibi  In  addition  to  the  inve&tment.s  au- 
thorized in  paragraph  (10)  (ai.  common 
stocks  of  any  Insurance  company  (other 
than  as  prohibited  in  section  35-. 540)  cre- 
ated under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  State  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: Provided,  hoicever.  That  stocks  may 
be  acqtiired  under  this  paragraph  (10)  (b) 
only  (i)  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  ac- 
quiring ownership  or  control  of  the  Lssuing 
corporation  as  an  affiliate  or  a  subsidiary, 
(ii)  if  such  acquisition  will  not  cause  the 
acquiring  company's  aggregate  cost  of  in- 
vestments  under  this  paragraph   to  exceed, 


in  the  case  of  a  capital  stock  company,  the 
amount  of  capital,  surplus,  and  contingency 
reserves  in  excess  of  $150,000  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  mutual  company,  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus and  Contingency  reserves  in  excess  of 
$150,000.  and  (111)  after  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ha*; 
been  furnished  with  such  information  as  he 
may  require  and  has  given  to  the  acquiring 
ciiinpany  his  written  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  stating  his  oiJinion  that  it 
wUi  not  substantially  lessen  competition, 
will  not  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any 
line  of  ingurance,  and  will  not  impair  the 
financial  stability  of  the  acquiring  com- 
pany." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro,^.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpo.se  of  this  legislation  is  to  amend 
.subsection  ilO»  of  .section  35.  chapter 
III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act — DC 
Code  35-535  <  10  > — by  addins  a  new  par- 
agraph to  permit,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
vestments authorized  for  a  domestic  life 
in.surance  company  in  the  present  sub- 
.section  <10),  acquisition  of  common 
stocks  of  any  other  insurance  company 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  subsidi- 
ary or  an  affiliate.  Total  investment  un- 
der this  new  sub.section  is  limited  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  investing  company's 
capital,  .surplus,  and  contingency  re- 
serves in  excess  of  the  minimum  statu- 
tory requirements  of  $150,000.  Further- 
more, acquisition  of  stock  under  this  new 
.subsection  can  only  be  made  after  the 
written  approval  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Insuiance  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  mu.st  state  his  opinion  that  the  ac- 
qui.sition  will  not  substantially  les.'^cn 
competition  and  that  it  will  not  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  in- 
surance and  will  not  impair  the  financial 
stability   of   the  acquiring  company. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment IS  to  permit  District  of  Columbia 
life  insurance  companies  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  with  companies  incorpo- 
rated in  other  States.  The  practical  ef- 
fect of  existing  statutes  is  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  company  is  not  able  to 
form  an  effective  subsidiary  company 
nor  can  it  acquire  affiliates  if  it  wishes  to 
expand  or  diversify  its  business.  The 
proposed  amendment  will  permit  do- 
mestic life  insurance  companies  to  di- 
versify their  business  by  entering  one  or 
more  other  closely  allied  insurance  field.s 
such  as  fire,  casualty,  or  health  and  ac- 
cident either  by  ors^anizint;  a  subsidiary 
company  to  enter  one  or  more  of  the.se 
lines,  or  by  acquiring  common  stcx-k  of 
a  company  already  establi.shed. 

The  laws  of  30  States  specifically  au- 
thorize their  life  companies  to  buy  in- 
surance company  stocks,  and  life  com- 
panies in  many  other  States  are  per- 
mitted to  buy  insurance  company  stocks 
under  general  provisions,  not  specifically 
raentionins^  insurance  company  stocks. 
At  the  present  time,  the  following  24 
States  specifically  authorize  life  insur- 
ance companies  to  acquire  controlling 
interest  in  other  insurance  companies 
or  to "  make  investments  in  insurance 
company  subsidiaries: 

Arizona.  Arkansas.  California.  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii.  Idaho. 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana. 
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Missouri,  Montj.na.  Nebraska,  New  Jer- 
sey. Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Texa?,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
West  Virginia. 

In  recent  years,  many  life  insurance 
companies  have  become  affiliated  with 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  companies  so 
that  today  over  100  life  companies  in  this 
country  are  so  afBliated  and  able  to  offer 
a  multiple  line  insurance  service.  The 
advantages  of  multiple  line  insurance 
service  are  not  available  to  District  of 
Columbia  domestic  insurance  companies 
under  existing  statutes  but  are  available 
to  insurance  companies  incorporated  in 
many  other  States  and  doing  business  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  proposed 
legislation  will  enable  the  domestic  in- 
surance companies  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  companies  incorporated 
in  other  StJ.tes.  It  will  thereby 
strengthen  the  domestic  companies  and 
provide  more  adequate  security  and  serv- 
ice to  their  poli(;yholders. 

The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Insurance  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columoia.  The  following  five 
domestic  life  insurance  companies  are 
also  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill: 

Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Govern- 
ment Employees  Life  Insm^ance  Co.,  Peo- 
ple Life  Insurar.ce  Co.,  and  United  Serv- 
ices Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  BROYHJLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  life  in- 
surance companies  in  the  District  of 
Colim:ibia  to  acquire  common  stocks  of 
any  other  insa-ance  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  subsidiary  or  an 
affiliate.  The  :otal  of  such  an  invest- 
ment, however  will  be  limited  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  investing  com- 
pany's capital,  surplus,  and  contin- 
gency reserves  ii  excess  of  the  minimum 
statutory  requirement  of  $150,000.  Also, 
acquisition  of  stock  under  this  authority 
could  be  made  only  after  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance for  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
must  declare  i;  his  opinion  that  such 
acquisition  will  not  substantially  lessen 
competition  no-  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  also  will  not  impair  the 
financial  stability  of  the  acquiring  com- 
pany. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  permit  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  Edstrict  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  wit^l  companies  Incorporated 
in  other  States,  which  is  not  possible 
today  because  imder  existing  statutes  a 
District  of  Columbia  company  is  not  per- 
mitted to  form  an  effective  subsidiary 
company  nor  to  acquire  affiliates  which 
will  enable  it  to  expand  or  diversify  its 
business.  Thuf,  H.R.  7044  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  first  time  for  domestic 
life  insurance  companies  to  diversy  their 
business  by  entering  one  or  more  other 
closely  allied  fields  of  insurance  such  as 
fire,  casualty,  or  health  and  accident, 
either  by  orgarizing  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany or  by  acquiring  stock  of  a  company 
already  engaged  in  those  fields. 

At  present,  24  States  authorize  life  in- 
.surance companies  to  acquire  control- 
ling interest  in  other  insurance  compa- 
nies or  to  invest  in  insurance  company 
subsidiaries.     As   a   result,  today  more 


than  100  life  insurance  companies  are 
affiliated  with  fire  i^nd  casualty  compa- 
nies and  thus  are  able  to  offei-  multiple 
line  insurance  service. 

The  advantages  of  multiph;  line  in- 
surance services  are  not  available  to  do- 
mestic insurance  companies  ir,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  existinjj  statutes, 
and  I  feel  that  this  is  a  situation  which 
should  be  corrected  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  domestic  companies  and  to  provide 
more  adequate  security  and  service  to 
their  policyholders. 

For  these  reasons,  I  supix)rt  this  bill 
and  ui-ge  its  passage. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Dowdy],  to  call  up  the  next  two  bills, 
as  they  are  rep>orted  from  his  subcom- 
mittee. 


AMENDING  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
GAMBLING  IN  THE  DISITIICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  4669>  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  gambling  m  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  aiui  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Utiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (C)  of  section  866  of  the  Abt  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code.  sec.  22-1505.  1951  edition  i.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(C)  All  moneys,  vehicles,  furnishings,  fix- 
tures, equipment,  stock  (including,  without 
limitation.  furnlBhlngs  and  fixtures  adapt- 
able to  nongambUng  uses,  and  equipment 
and  stock  for  printing,  recording,  computing, 
transporting,  safekeeping,  or  ODrnmunlca- 
tlon ) ,  or  other  things  of  value  used  or  to 
be  used — 

■  ( 1  )  in  carrying  on  or  conducting  any 
lottery,  or  the  game  or  device  commonly 
known  as  a  policy  lottery  or  policy,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  section  863  of  this 
Act; 

••(2)  In  setting  up  or  keeping  any  gaming 
table,  bank,  or  device  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  865  of  this  Act;  or 

"(3)  In  maintaining  any  gajnbllng  prem- 
ises. 

shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by  any  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  or  the 
United  States  Park  Police,  or  the  United 
States  niarshal.  or  any  deputy  marshal,  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  property 
seized  shall  be  proceeded  against  In  the 
municipal  co  for  the  District  o'  Columbia 
by  libel  action  brought  In  the  niunc  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  any  of  bis  assistants,  and  shall, 
unless  good  cavise  be  shown  to  the  contrary. 
be  forfeited  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  any 
agency  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the 
Commissioners  of  the  district  of  Columbia 
may,  by  order  or  by  regulation,  provide; 
Provided.  That  if  there  be  bona  fide  liens 
against  the  property  so  forfeited,  then  such 
property  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auc- 
tion. Bona  fide  liens  against  property  so 
forfeited  shall,  on  good  cause  shown  by  the 
lienor,  be  transferred  from  the  property  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  property. 
Forfeit  moneys  and  other  proceeds  realized 
from  the  enforcement  of  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treastiry  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 


Skc.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  be  considered 
as  affecting  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
5  of  1952  \66  Stat.  824),  and  the  perform- 
ance of  any  function  vested  by  said  plan  In 
the  Board  of  Ccwnmlssloners  or  In  any  office 
or  agency  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control 
of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  delegation  by  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  such  plan.  Any  function  vested 
by  this  Act  in  any  agency  established  pur- 
suant to  such  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
M'sted  in  said  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
shall  be  subject  to  delegation  In  accordance 
with  said  plan. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On    page    2,    line    14,    following    the   word 
seized'  insert  'regardless  of  Its  value." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  waSi  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
F>ose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  for  the  District  of  Co-. 
lumbia  or  any  of  his  assistants  to  bring 
libel  action  against  property  seized  un- 
der the  gambling  laws  of  the  EUstrict  of' 
Columbia — section  866  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  Code  of  Law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
March  2,  1901;  as  amended;  section  22- 
1505,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1951 
edition. 

The  necessity   for   this  legislation  is 
pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  in  recent 
years  the  District  of  Columbia  has  made 
a   number  of  unsuccessful  attempts._tQ^ 
accomplish  forfeiture  of  such  property^ 
under  present  law.    Opinions  were  writ-  / 
ten  in  t"vi'o  such  cases  in  1957.  to  the 
effect  that  the  statute  as  now  written 
does  not  permit  the  District  to  file  such 
a  suit.    One  of  these  opinions  states,  in 
part : 

This  court  held  that  It  had  no  authority 
to  entertain  such  proceedings  In  that  the 
suit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  acting 
through  Its  attorney,  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel, was  without  warrant  In  law  and  the 
proceedings  were  dismissed. 

It  States  further: 

If  there  Is  to  be  any  change,  it  must  be  by 
legislation  and  not  by  seeking  to  confer  up)on 
the  Corporation  Counsel  and  the  District 
an  authority  which  Congress,  up  to  now  at 
least,  has  declined   to  grant. 

In  view  of  these  opinions,  these  two 
cases  have  been  held  in  suspension  pend- 
ing further  action  by  Congress.  Also,  we 
are  informed  that  some  18  ottier  similar 
suits  have  since  been  filed  and  are  in 
various  stages  of  progress,  but  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  to  these  cases  until 
the  amendment  sought  in  H.R.  4669  is 
enacted  into  law. 

Tliis  bill  provides  further  that  such 
property  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  unless  good  cause  be  shown 
to  the  contrary,  and  shall  be  used  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
order  or  regulation  may  provide.  If 
bona  fide  liens  exist  against  such  prop- 
erty, it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction 
and  the  lien  shall  be  transferred  from 
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the  property  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
Moneys  realized  from  the  enforcement 
of  this  law  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  will  serve  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
materially  in  its  prosecution  of  gambling 
activities. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  expressed  its 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  its 
prosecution  of  gambling  activities. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  bill  is  to 
authorize  the  Corporation  Counsel  to 
bring  libel  action  against  property  seized 
under  the  gambling  laws  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia.  Such  property  would 
then  be  forfeited  to  the  District,  unless 
good  cause  were  shown  to  the  contrary, 
and  it  could  then  be  used  by  any  agency 
of  the  District  government  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  order  or  regulation  as  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  provide. 

In  recent  years,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  been  thwarted  in  numerous 
attempts  to  accomplish  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  present  law.  Two 
opinions  were  written  in  1957  to  the 
effect  that  the  statute  as  now  written 
does  not  pennit  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel to  file  such  a  suit.  Also,  some  18 
other  such  suits  have  been  filed  since 
that  time  and  are  now  pending  in  various 
stages.  However,  none  can  be  success- 
fully concluded  until  the  authority  which 
H.R.  4669  would  grant  has  been  enacted 
into  law. 

I  regard  this  authority  as  essential  to 
effective  control  over  gambling  activities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
strongly  support  this  legislation  which 
will  confer  that  authority. 


AMEND  LAW  RELATING  TO  INDE- 
CENT PUBLICATIONS  IN  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  4670  >  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  indecent  publications  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
872  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  March  3,  1901  (D.C.  Ckxle.  sec.  22- 
2001).  ia  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  before  'Whoever",  and  (3^  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections : 

"(b)  Whoever,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  engage  in  the  business  of  editing,  pub- 
lishing, or  disseminating  any  newspaper, 
pamphlet,  magazine,  or  any  printed  paper 
devoted  mainly  to  the  publication  of  scan- 
dals, whoring,  lechery,  assignations,  intrigues 
between  men  and  won\en,  and  immoral  con- 
duct of  persons,  or  shall  knowingly  have 
in  his  possession  for  sale  or  shall  keep  for 
sale  or  distribute  or  In  any  way  assist  in 
the  sale,  or  shall  give  away  such  newspaper, 
pamphlet,  magaadne,  or  printed  matter,  or 
whoever  shall  engage  In  the  showing  and 
exhibition    of   lewd    and    lascivious   motion 


pictures,  or  of  lewd  and  lascivious  pictures, 
or  of  indecent  objects  or  pictures,  or  inde- 
cent, lewd,  or  lascivious  recordings  of  any 
type,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"(c)  All  moneys,  vehicles,  furnishings,  fix- 
tures, equipment,  stock  (including  without 
limitation,  furniture  and  fixtures,  adaptable 
to  other  uses,  and  equipment  and  stock  for 
printing.  filming.  exhibiting,  recording, 
transporting  .safekeeping,  or  communica- 
tions) or  other  things  oi  value  used  or  to 
be  used  in  violating  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
hereof  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by  any 
officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  or  the  United  States  Park  Police,  or 
the  United  States  marshal,  or  any  deputy 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
shall,  upon  seizure,  be  proceeded  against  by 
libel  action  brought  m  ihe  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  name 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants  and 
shall  unless  good  cause  be  shown  to  the 
contrary,  be  forfeited  to  the  District  tjf  Co- 
lumbia and  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
use  of  any  agency  of  tiie  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may.  by  order  or  regulation,  pro- 
vide, except  that  all  such  property  of  a  lewd, 
obscene,  lascivious,  or  Indecent  nature  sliall. 
upon  order  of  the  court,  be  destroyed,  and 
any  lien  thereon  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
a  bona  fide  Hen:  Providrd.  That  if  there  be 
bona  fide  liens  against  any  other  property 
so  forfeited  then  such  property  shall  be 
disposed  of  by  public  auction  Bona  fide 
liens  against  the  property  so  forfeited  shall, 
on  good  causi?  shown  by  the  lienor,  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  property  U)  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  property.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  such  property  shall  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  such  liens  and  for  all 
expenses  incident  to  such  sale,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  proceeds  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

•'(d»  Any  house,  building,  vessel,  garage, 
shed,  booth,  shelter,  enclosure,  room,  lot,  or 
other  premises  to  which  the  public  com- 
monly resort  3T  congregate  for  busine.ss  or 
pleasure,  where  publications,  pictures,  films. 
recordings,  and  other  things  and  devices  for- 
bidden by  this  section  are  kept,  possessed, 
sold,  exhibited,  manufactured,  bartered,  or 
given  away,  or  to  which  persons  resort  for 
the  ptirpKDse  of  observing  same,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  a  common  nuisance  and  may 
be  enjoined  as  hereinaftei  provided  Any 
person  who  knowingly  maintains  or  assists 
in  maintaining  sucii  a  place  is  guilty  of 
maintaining  a  nuisance. 

"(e)  Evidence  that  any  of  said  prohibited 
acts  are  frequently  committed  in  any  of 
such  places  shall  he  prima  facie  proof  that 
the  proprietor  or  person  having  custody  or 
control  knowingly  permitted  the  same,  and 
evidence  that  persons  have  been  convicted 
of  committing  any  said  act  In  any  of  such 
places  is  admissible  to  show  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants  that  this  section 
is  being  violated  in  the  house  or  premises. 
The  original  papers  and  Judgments,  or  certi- 
fied copies  thereof  in  such  cases  of  convic- 
tions may  t>e  used  in  evidence  in  the  suit 
for  injunction,  and  oral  evidence  is  admis- 
sible to  show  that  the  offense  for  which  said 
parties  were  convicted  was  committed  in  said 
house  or  premises.  Evidence  of  general  rep- 
utation of  said  houses  or  premises  shall  also 
be  admissible  to  prove  the  existence  of  said 
nuisance. 

"(f)  An  action  to  enjoin  any  nuisance  de- 
fined in  this  section  may  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  any  of  his  assistants  in  the  mu- 
nicipal court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia    against     any     person     conducting     or 


maintaining  such  nuisance  or  knowingly 
permitting  such  nuisance  to  be  conducted 
or  maintained.  The  rules  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  relating 
to  tlie  granting  of  an  injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  actions  brought  under  this  subsection, 
except  that  the  District  as  complaining  party 
shall  not  be  required  to  furnish  bond  or  se- 
curity It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the 
court  to  find  the  building,  ground,  premises, 
or  place  was  being  unlawfully  used  as  afore- 
said at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  but  on  find- 
ing that  the  material  allegations  of  the  com- 
plaint are  true,  the  court  shall  enter  an  order 
restraining  the  defendant  from  keeping,  po.s- 
se.sslng,  selling,  exhibiting,  manufacturing, 
bartering,  or  giving  away  publications,  pic- 
tures, films,  recordings,  or  other  things  and 
devices  forbidden  by  this  section.  When  an 
mjvinctlon,  either  temporary  or  permanent, 
ha.s  been  granted.  It  shall  be  binding  on  the 
defendant  throughout  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Upon  final  judgfijent  of  the  court 
ordering  such  nuisance  to  sbe  abated,  the 
Cf)urt  may  order  that  the  defendant,  or  any- 
mie  claiming  under  him,  shall  not  occupy  or 
use.  for  a  period  of  one  year  ther 
building  ground,  premises,  or  place  upon 
whirh  the  nuisance  existed,  but  the  court 
may.  in  its  discretion  permit  the  defendant 
to  occupy  or  use  the  said  building,  ground, 
premises,  or  place.  If  the  defendant  shall  give 
bond  with  sufficient  security  to  be  approved 
by  the  court,  in  the  penal  and  liquidated  sum 
of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000, 
payable  tu  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  con- 
ditioned that  the  acts  prohibited  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  done  or  permitted  to 
be  done  in  or  upon  the  buildings,  grounds, 
premises,  or  place.  On  violation  of  such 
bond  the  whole  sum  may  be  recovered  as 
a  penalty  In  the  name  of  and  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deposited  m 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  tt)  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

•  (gi  In  the  case  of  the  violation  of  any 
injunction,  temporary  or  permanent,  ren- 
dered pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, proceedings  for  punishment  for  con- 
tempt may  be  commenced  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  by 
filing  with  the  court  In  the  same  case  in 
wlilch  the  injunction  was  issued  a  petition 
under  oath  setting  out  the  alleged  offense 
constituting  the  violation  and  serving  a  copy 
of  said  petition  upon  the  defendant  requir- 
ing him  to  appear  and  answer  the  same 
within  ten  days  from  the  service  thereof. 
The  trial  shall  be  promptly  held  and  may 
l>e  upon  affidavits  or  either  party  may  de- 
mand the  production  and  oral  examination 
of  the  witnesses.  Any  person  found  guilty 
of  contempt  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  Imprisonment." 

Sex;  2.  This  Act  shall  not  be  considered  as 
affecting  the  authority  vested  In  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  5  of 
1952  (66  Stat.  824),  and  the  performance  of 
any  function  vested  by  said  plan  in  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  or  in  any  office  or  agency  ^ 
under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  shall  continue  to  be 
subject  to  delegation  by  said  Board  of  Com- 
missioners in  accordance  with  section  3  of 
such  plan.  Any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
In  any  agency  established  pursuant  to  such 
plan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  In  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  delegation  In  accordance  with  said 
plan. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  20,  following  "seizure,"  In- 
sert the  following:  "regardless  of  its  value." 


^■A 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr  Cohelan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  Lhis  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
keenly  disappointed  that  I  did  not  get 
the  opportunitj'  today  to  discuss  H.R. 
4670,  a  bill  to  a;Tiend  the  law  relating  to 
indecent  publications  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  would  like,  jit  this  point,  however,  to 
express  my  opposition  to  this  bill,  and 
urge  consideration  of  an  amendment 
which  I  had  hoped  to  present  to  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  those  who  pr  ?y  on  innocent  minds  in 
order  to  make  a  fast  buck:  to  those  who 
sell  or  exhibit  i)ornography.  I  deplore 
the  blatant  traflic  in  obscene,  lewd,  and 
indecent  materiils  both  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  anc,  throughout  the  United 
SUtes. 

I.  like  many  of  you.  have  a  family.  I 
have  four  children,  two  boys  and  two 
girls,  ranging  ir.  age  from  12  to  19.  I 
do  not  want  them  subjected  to  these 
materials.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  de- 
sire to  stamp  out  this  morally  corrosive 
material. 

if  additional  laws  are  needed  to  halt 
the  flow  of  obscene  materials  we  should 
have  them  and  I  will  support  them.  I 
had  hoped  to  send  an  amendment  to  the 
House  which  I  believed  would  be  helpful 
and  constructivf  in  dealing  with  this 
problem.  At  the  same  time,  and  for  this 
reason.  I  must  ooject  to  H.R.  4670  as  it 
has  been  draftee;.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
legislation  which  while  attempting  to  at- 
tack obscenity,  ij  so.  broadly  written  as 
to  possibly  prohibit  thte  writing  and  pub- 
lication of  perfectly  legitfmate  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books. 

The  committee  held  only  1  day  of  hear- 
ings on  this  bill.  During  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  along  with  a  representative 
of  the  Corporation  Counsel  and  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners,  testified  that  this 
bill  in  its  present  form  is  so  broadly 
written,  that  it  contains  such  vague  and 
indefinite  language  as  to  infringe  upon 
rights  guaranteed  in  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

It  has  long  been  a  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  anyone  to  sell,  offer 
to  sell,  or  give  away  obscene,  lewd,  or  in- 
decent books,  pamphlets  or  drawings. 
While  these  terms  are  difficult  to  define, 
they  have  been  given  a  degree  of  clarity 
by  judicial  interpretation. 

H.R.  4670,  however,  uses  very  different 
terms;  terms  which  pose  a  whole  cate- 
gory of  riddles.  What  is  covered  for  in- 
stance by  prohibiting  the  "publication  of 
scandals"?  Most  newspapers  regularly 
report  on  such  things  as  political  frauds 
and  corruption  in  the  business  world. 
Are  these  to  be  classified  as  scandals? 
What  is  covered  by  the  broad  phrase 
"intrigues  between  men  and  women"? 
Life  itself  is  full  of,  and  newspapers  as 


a  matter  of  course  regularly  report  on 
intrigues  between  men  and  women, 

H.R.  4670  as  drafted  could  not  only 
affect  legitimate  newspapers,  it  could 
affect  the  world's  classics  as  well.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  committee,  the 
U.S.  Attorney  pointed  out  that  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  the  Scarlet  IjCtter  are 
devoted  mainly  to  intrigues  between 
men  and  women.  Indeed,  most  of  our 
noted  authors  have  at  one  time  or  an- 
other written  books  which  (X)uld  run 
afoul  of  the  terms  used  in  H.R  4670. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  proF>onents 
of  this  bill  to  say  that  it  is  not  aimed  at 
reputable  publications.  The  fact  is  that 
it  could  do  far  more  than  strike  at  the 
purveyors  of  pornography.  The  range 
of  newspapers,  magazines  a'ld  books 
which  could  be  reached  by  the  language 
in  this  bill  is  virtually  unlimited,  and 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this 
bill  as  drafted  would  clearly  violate  the 
free  press  guarantee  of  the  Cor..stitution. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Washington  Star  when  it  stated  last 
June  and  I  quote: 

We  are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  present 
laws,  or  new  ones  if  needed,  to  protect  the 
public  from  salacious,  pornographic  or  other 
printed  filth.  Such  laws,  howevor,  should 
be  drawn  up  with  extreme  Care  so  as  to  be 
explicit  in  their  alms  and  to  be  in  o^nsonance 
with  constitutional  gtiarantees  of  a  fre« 
press.  The  proposed  House  bill  clearly  does 
not  meet  these  standards. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  the  language  of 
H.R.  4670,  the  bill  does  have  one  great 
virtue — it  highlights  the  fact  that  the 
present  District  law  is  not  clear  in  its 
prohibition  of  obscene  motion  pictures. 

This  is  a  vital  area  in  our  attempt  to 
deal  with  those  who  prey  upon  the 
youths  of  our  city.  We  must  strike  di- 
rectly at  these  persons,  and  my  amend- 
ment would  do  so  without  the  confusing, 
meaningless  language  of  the  committee 
bill. 

I  am  submitting  my  amendment  in  the 
hope  that  it  or  some  reasonable  varia- 
tion will  be  fully  considered  by  the  other 
body,  and  if  adopted,  that  it  will  be 
accepted  by  House  conferees,  should  the 
bill  go  to  conference : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  y,tates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  u  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia."  approved 
March  3.  1901,  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  section  Immediately  after  section 
872  (31  Stat.  1332;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2001) 
of  said  Act : 

"Sic.  872-A.  Whoever,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  engage  in  the  ba-uness  of 
making,  editing,  showing  or  exhibiting  any 
type  of  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  and  inde- 
cent motion  pictures,  other  pictures,  objects 
or  recordings,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$600,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both." 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  H.R.  4670  because  it  would  im- 
pose censorship   of   the  worst  possible 


sort.  The  bill  is  utterly  ambiguous  and 
totally  without  bounds.  Its -enforcement 
would  rest  on  the  unrestrained  vagaries 
and  whims  of  individual  policemen,  and 
the  punishments  sanctioned  by  this  bill 
are  grossly  disproportionate  to  the 
offense. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  strike  at  dis- 
reputable purveyors  of  pornography. 
But  it  is  drafted  so  broadly  that  it  actu- 
ally strikes  at  all  forms  of  literature, 
newspapers,  magazines,  booksellers,  and 
writers. 

H.R.  4670  would  make  it  criminal  for 
anyone  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
editing,  publishing,  or  disseminating 
any  newspaper,  pamphlet,  magazine,  or 
any  printed  paper  devoted  mainly  to  the 
publication  of  scandals,  whoring,  lech- 
ery, assignations,  intrigues  between  men 
and  women,  and  immoral  conduct  of 
persons. 

Here  is  a  catalog  of  riddles.  What 
would  be  covered  by  the  word  "scan- 
dals'?  Suppose  a  newspaper  devoted 
most  of  an  issue  to  reporting  on  the 
padding  of  expense  accounts  by  em- 
ployees of  a  Federal  agency?  Would 
such  publication  of  scandals  be  a  crim- 
inal offense  under  the  statute? 

Most  newspapers  contain  a  great  deal 
of  reporting  about  "intrigues  between 
men  and  women. '  Meetings  of  the  local 
PTA— indeed,  much  of  the  life  in  the 
city  of  Washington — concern  intrigue 
between  men  and  women.  Would  such 
newspapers  violate  the  law? 
The  word  "assignation"  means  merely 
meetings."  Sometimes,  it  means  meet- 
ings of  lovers.  Is  it  to  be  criminal  for 
lovers  to  meet? 

There  is  not  a  newspaper  in  this  coun- 
try which  does  not,  in  almost  every 
issue,  deal  with  immoraj  conduct  of  per- 
sons. The  Bible,  many  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  nimierous  works  of  literature,  al- 
most all  dramatic  and  theater  plays, 
deal  with  material  that  could  be  consid- 
ered, by  some  bluenoses,  to  be  scandals, 
intrigues  between  men  and  women,  or 
immoral  conduct  of  persons. 

I  am  against  obscenity,  lewdness  and 
lasciviousness.  There  is  ample  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
22-2001.  to  reach  pornography.  But  the 
words  in  the  bill  have  no  fixed  legal 
meaning. 

This  bill  is  so  utterly  vague  as  to  what 
it  covers  that  it  violates  the  elementary 
requirements  of  due  process  of  law,  as 
well  as  the  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
speech  under  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Winters  v.  New  York  i333 
U.S.  507,  (1948) )  shows  that  a  law  which 
fails  to  give  fair  notice  of  what  acts  will 
be  punished  and  which  prohibits  ex- 
pressions that  are  protected  by  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  press,  would  surely  be  invali- 
dated by  the  courts. 

The  vice  of  vagueness  that  is  present 
in  this  bill  would  necessarily  result  in 
law  enforcement  based  solely  on  the 
private  views  of  morality  held  by  the 
police  and  the  prosecutor. 

The  vague  language  of  this  bill  could 
be  applied  to  tabloid  newspapers,  screen 
magazines,  society  pages  with  their  tra- 
ditional   gossip,    confession    magazines. 
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publications  of  atheists,  and  other 
groups  holding  diverse  views  in  our 
society. 

It  could  become  the  vehicle  for  op- 
pression of  religious  groups  such  aa 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  of  bookstores  sell- 
ing pocket  books  or  screen  magazines, 
of  small-circulation  newspapers  special- 
izing in  exposing  low  moral  standards 
or  police  corruption,  of  magazines  re- 
porting the  doings  of  fringe  groups,  of 
nightclubs  providing  risque  entertain- 
ment, of  movie  houses  showing  foreign 
films  of  greater  frankness  than  the  or- 
dinary Hollywood  cowboy  film,  and  of 
legitimate  theaters  presenting  a  play  of 
Tennessee  Williams. 

Equally  serious  are  the  drastic  penal- 
ties of  confiscation  and  forfeiture  which 
this  bill  would  authorize.  The  provisions 
concerning  confiscation  and  forfeiture 
are  not  limited  to  the  particular  offend- 
ing materials,  but  provide  that  all 
moneys,  vehicles,  furnishings,  fixtures, 
equipment,  stock,  and  other  things  of 
value  used  or  to  be  used  in  violating  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  by  any  policeman  or  deputy  mar- 
shal In  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Thus,  a  storekeeper  or  owner  of  a  de- 
partment store  which  may  sell  a  maga- 
zine cOTitaining  a  story  of  extramarital 
love  may  be  subjected  not  only  to  crim- 
inal prosecution  but  also  face  the  seizure 
of  everything  in  his  store,  since  every 
fixture  or  other  thing  of  value  in  a  retail 
store  might  be  considered  to  be  used  or 
available  to  be  used  to  further  sales  of  a 
magazine.  No  matter  how  remote  the 
use,  the  Wll  would  authorize  seizure  and 
forfeiture.  Moreover,  the  bill  seems  to 
provide  that  in  any  judicial  proceedings 
concerning  such  seizure,  the  burden  of 
proof  would  be  placed  on  the  defendant, 
since  the  bill  provides  for  forfeiture  un- 
less good  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary. 

In  addition,  the  bill  specifies  that 
the  physical  premises  are  declared  a 
nuisance  whose  use  may  be  enjoined  for 
a  full  year.  The  bill  applies  even  where 
the  owner  is  not  the  actual  purveyor  of 
the  offending  magazine  or  publication. 
Suppose  a  landlord  knows  that  his  ten- 
ant is  selling  Playboy  magazine.  How 
can  he  protect  himself  if  he  is  afraid  of 
these  drastic  results?  If  he  evicts  his 
tenant,  but  a  judge  should  later  find  that 
the  magazine  is  not  covered  by  the 
statute,  the  landlord  would  be  liable  for 
damages  for  wrongful  eviction  or  inter- 
ference with  his  tenant's  business. 

The  net  effect  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
would  intimidate  the  lawful  as  well  as 
the  lawbreaker.  It  would  create  con- 
fusion and  fear.  It  would  exercise  a 
power  censorship  on  the  freedom  to 
speak  and  to  publish. 

Under  this  bill,  a  newspaper  would 
face  confiscation  of  its  presses  because 
in  one  issue  it  had  printed  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  on  sex,  crimes,  or  religious 
heresies.  A  department  store  could  lose 
its  delivery  truck  fleet,  all  its  fixtures, 
and  even  be  closed  for  an  entire  year 
because  its  music  department  sold  an 
offcolor  record.  A  newsstand  could  be 
closed  down  because  it  sold  a  copy  of  a 
Readers'  Digest  condensation  of  a  new 


Kinsey  Report.  A  man  could  lose  his 
automobile  and  go  to  jail  because  he  de- 
livered a  copy  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  to  a  friend.  All  of  these  conse- 
quences are  possible  under  the  language 
of  H.R.  4670. 

A  bill  that  is  so  poorly  drafted  and 
so  full  of  unconstitutional  censor.ship 
potentialities  should  not  bf  ennctod 
Private  notions  of  morality  should  not 
becomo  the  basis  of  puni.shmrnt  and 
forfeitures.  Law  enforcement  should 
not  be  ba,«;ed  on  loo.^^p  and  va'-ue  lan- 
gua°re  that  contains  no  fixed  \v'r?\  mean- 
ing. I  hope  that  this  bill  will  not  be- 
come law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sod 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tho  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  indecent  publication.s  in  the 
District  of  Columbia— 31  Statute  1332: 
section  22-2201.  D,C.  Code,  1951  edition 

The  first  provision  of  H.R.  4670  i.s  that 
persons  engaged  in  the  editing,  publish- 
ing, or  dissemination  of  obscene  litera- 
ture, or  persons  participatin.s  in  any  way 
in  the  sale  or  giving  away  of  such  litera- 
ture, or  persons  engaged  in  the  showing 
of  lewd  and  lascivious  pictures,  objects, 
or  recordings  of  any  type,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500  of  imprisoned  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  forfeiture  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  property  used 
in  connection  with  a  violation  of  law 
relating  to  indecent  publications.  The 
procedure  prescribed  for  forfeiting  such 
property  contemplates  a  libel  action  be- 
ing brought  in  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  or  any  of  his  a.ssistants. 
Unless  good  cause  be  shown  to  the  con- 
trary, the  property  is  forfeited  to  the 
District,  and  may  be  made  available  for 
the  use  of  any  agency  of  the  District 
government  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as 
the  Commissioners  may,  by  order  or  reg- 
ulation, provide;  except  that  all  prop- 
erty of  a  lewd,  obscene,  lascivious,  or  in- 
decent nature  shall,  upon  order  of  the 
court,  be  destroyed.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  sale  at  public  auction  of  property 
which  is  not  of  a  lewd,  obscene,  lascivi- 
ous, or  indecent  nature  whenever  there 
are  bona  fide  liens  against  such  property. 
and  for  the  transfer  of  such  liens  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  available 
for  the  payment  of  bona  fide  liens  and 
expenses  incident  to  the  sale,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  proceeds  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  provides  also  that  any  hou.se, 
building,  vessel,  garage,  shed  or  other 
premises  to  which  the  public  commonly 
resort  or  congregate  for  business  or 
pleasiu-e,  and  which  is  used  for  the  piu- 
pose  of  violating  the  law  relating  to  In- 
decent publications  is  declared  to  be  a 
common  nuisance,  and  as  such  may  be 
enjoined.  Further,  any  person  who 
knowingly  has  any  part  in  maintaining 
such  a  place  is  guilty  of  maintaining  a 
nuisance.  In  this  connection,  it  is  speci- 
fied further  that  evidence  that  any  of 


said  prohibited  acts  are  frequently  com- 
mitted in  any  such  place  shall  be  prima 
facie  proof  that  the  person  having  cus- 
tody or  control  knowingly  permitted  the 
same.  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  any 
such  injunction,  proceedings  for  punish- 
ment for  contempt  may  be  commenced 
by  thr  Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of  his 
assistants  by  filing  a  petition  with  the 
court  in  the  same  case  in  which  the  in- 
juiiction  was  issued.  Any  person  found 
guilty  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
n^'t  more  than  12  months,  or  both. 

The  final  section  of  H.R.  4670  assm-es 
that  the  intent  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No  5  of  1932—66  Statute  824— will  be 
made  applicable  to  this  proposed  amend - 
me'^t  to  existing  law. 

Mr  BROYHTI L.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
seeks  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  inde- 
cent publications  in  tlie  Ehstrict  of 
Columbia. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  morr- 
than  $500  or  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  for  persons  who 
engage  in  the  editing,  publishing,  or 
distribution  of  obscene  literature,  or 
persons  participating  in  the  sale  or  giv- 
nvA  away  of  such  literature,  or  persons 
who  engage  in  the  showing  of  lewd  and 
la.scivious  pictures,  objects,  or  recordings 
of  any  type. 

Further.  H  R.  4670  authorizes  the  for- 
feiture to  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
property  used  in  connection  with  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  relating  to  indecent 
publications.  The  procedure  would  in- 
volve a  libel  action  brought  against  the 
property  by  the  Corporation  Counsel 
Upon  being  forfeited  to  the  District,  the 
property  could  then  be  used  by  any 
agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as 
the  Commissioners,  by  order  or  regula- 
tion, may  provide.  It  is  specified  also 
that  all  property  of  a  lewd,  obscene,  las- 
civious, or  indecent  nature  shall  be  de- 
stroyed ujxjn  order  of  the  court. 

There  is  a  further  provision  that  any 
building  or  other  premises  to  which  the 
pubhc  commonly  congregate  for  busi- 
ness or  for  pleasure,  and  which  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  violation  of  the  law 
relating  to  indecent  publications,  will  be 
declared  a  common  nuisance  and  as  such 
may  be  enjoined. 

Upon  final  order  of  the  court  ordering 
such  nuisance  to  be  abated,  the  court 
may  order  the  defendant  not  to  occupy 
the  premises  for  a  period  of  1  year: 
however,  in  its  discretion  the  court  may 
permit  the  defendant  to  occupy  the 
premises  upon  the  giving  of  bond  in  the 
sum  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more 
than  $5,000,  payable  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  conditioned  that  the  acts  pro- 
hibited by  this  law  not  be  done  or  per- 
mitted to  be  done  on  the  premises.  Vio- 
lation would  cause  the  entire  sum  to  be 
recovered  by  the  District. 

It  is  provided  that  any  monetary  pro- 
ceeds under  this  act  shall  be  dep>osited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  any 
legislation  which  will  provide  more  ef- 
fective measures  against  the  purveyors 
of  lewd  and  indecent  materials  which 
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have  such  a  degrading  effect  on  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  juveniles  of  our  coimtry  and 
which  will  militate  against  this  insid- 
ious traCBc.  I  am  convinced  that  HJl. 
4670  will  very  materially  aid  in  this  most 
important  fight,  and  I  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT  UNDER  SECOND  LEB- 
EP'^ir  BOND  ACTT 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Smith  1 . 1  call  up  House  Reso- 
lution 351  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Ckuzunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7677)  to  Increase  for  a  one- year  period  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
UoUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  for  amendment  No  amend- 
ment shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to  the  bill 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate,  but 
said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  1. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll   No.   971 


Addabbo 

Coad 

Glenn 

Alford 

Colmer 

Oranahan 

Anfuso 

Cranier 

Grant 

Ashley 

Davis, 

Gray 

Ayres 

James  C. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Bass.  N.H. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Hall 

Battln 

Donohue 

Halpern 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Parbsteln 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Blatnlk 

Felghan 

Hubert 

Blltch 

Fenton 

Hollfleld 

Bow 

Flno 

Hosnier 

Brademas 

Flynt 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Brooks,  La. 

Fogarty 

Inouye 

Cannon 

Prellnghuysen 

Karth 

Oeller 

Gallagher 

Keams 

Keogb 

Phllbin 

Smith.  Miss. 

Lindsay 

Pllcher 

Springer 

McVey 

Plmle 

Stacgers 

Maedonald 

PoveU 

Stratton 

Umer,  Clem 

BabAut 

Teagiie,  Tex. 

MUler, 

BeUel 

Thompson,  L« 

Osorge  P. , 

Riven,  B.C. 

Tupper 

Morrison 

Boberta 

Van  Pelt      y 
Vinson       /' 

Moulder 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Multer 

Rousselot 

Whalley  j 

Willis      ' 

O'Neill 

St.  Germain 

Osmers 

Bantangelo 

Young 

Passman 

SheUey 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  356 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT  UNDER  SECOND  LIB- 
ERTY BOND  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes.         i 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  I  present  to  you  this 
morning  House  Resolution  351,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  make  in  order  the  bill 
H.R.  7677:  and  that  bill,  again,  in  view 
of  the  extravagances  of  the  Congress, 
raises  the  debt  limit,  this  time  by  $13 
billion— from  $285  billion  to  $298  billion. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
.subject,  futile  as  they  are.  I  would  hope 
that  I  might  interest  you  in  these  figures. 
This  bill  is  something  you  have  got  to 
pass;  you  have  spent  the  money  you 
have  appropriated,  you  have  gone 
through  the  back  door  with  lots  of  it 
and  now  the  bills  are  going  to  be  pre- 
sented and  you  have  got  to  pay  them. 


The  history  of  our  debt  limit  in  the  last 
few  years — and  I  have  had  to  bring 
similar  bills  out  at  various  times  and  you 
have  had  to  pass  them.  That  was  all 
you  could  do,  because  you  spent  the 
money,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  give 
anybody  pause.  The  recent  history  of 
this  debt  limit — and  remember  this  is 
peacetime — is  that  it  got  up  to  $300  bil- 
lion during  World  War  n.  After  the 
Second  World  War  it  dropped  back  to 
$275  billion  then  it  went  up  to  $281  bil- 
lion, and  in  1957  it  dropped  back  to  the 
$275  billion.  And  do  you  know  what 
Congress  has  done  with  it  since  then? 
From  that  time,  including  this  increase 
it  has  gone  up  every  year;  every  year  you 
have  had  to  have  a  bill  in  here  to  increase 
the  debt  limit  because  Congress  was 
spending  more  money  than  we  were  col- 
lecting. Last  year  it  went  up  perma- 
nently by  $10  biUion  to  $285  billion,  and 
also  temporarily  by  $8  billion  to  $293 
billion.  Well,  of  course,  that  $8  bilUon 
was  temporary,  just  a  little  method  of 
sugar  coating  it,  because  everybody  knew 
it  was  going  to  be  permanent.  This  year 
it  goes  up  $5  billion  more,  and  this  bill 
calls  for  a  total  increase  of  $13  billion 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  last  year's 
$8  billion  tempKjrary  increase  was  not 
repaid. 

What  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  is  that 
the  time  is  almost  here  to  quit  shadow- 
boxing  with  temporary  increases  in  the 
debt  limit.  The  January  budget  has 
been  increased  by  the  present  budget, 
and  it  has  been  increased  three  times — 
on  March  24,  March  28,  and  May  25. 

Under  permission,  I  include  a  table  by 
agencies  showing  the  increases,  the  first 
table  refiecting  the  two  March  revisions 
and  the  second  one  the  May  25  revisions : 


rn.^N..i:s  i\   1961   .^ND  1902  Bruf.KTs,   M.^rch  24  and  28,   19G1 

.Vetf  Miffational  authority  by  major  agency 

[Fiscal  years,     in  millions) 


1961 


Agenry 


January 
esUraate 


l.<»eislutiv(>  linmch  iiti<l  I  lie  jii'liciary 

KMHUiivi'  ()flic«>  of  the  I'resident 

Kiin'l'i  a|'propriiit«Hl  to  the  rresi<lent: 

Mutual  .•*curily— Economir  and  continpencies.. 

Other 

Inili<p«ii<leMt  ofTicpe: 

.Momic  FniTsy  Coiuinission 

Kp<ioi.il  .\\  lilt  inn  .^ppncy 

Nation;)!  Aemnaulirs  nnfl  ••^paoe  Atlniinlstratiou 

Veterans'  Ailiu:)iistration 

other 

Ooneral  .<ervlr«s  AOinlnlstratioii 

llousiuK  anil  Jlomp  Finance  ABenoy...» 

HeparlnKnt  of  Afiictiilure 

l^fpartiMpnt  of  ConiinMce - 

I)pii\riin<Mit  of  Defense— -Military: 

.Military  fundions   

Military  a.s-iistanc*' 

Department  of  Defense— Civil 

Dfi)artrueiu  of  Health.  Education,  aiid  Welfare 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  Ju-^llce 

Department  of  Labor 

Toft  OfTlee  Department  

Department  of  State - - 

Treasury  Depart  luciit; 

Interest 

Other 

District  of  Columbia _ 

.Allowance  for  continpencles 

Total.  1 


»1T6 


.131 
507 

.  TM 

mo 

.577 

75<) 

520 

.119 

.361 

54« 

.306 
,800 
978 
.909 
837 
297 
h2R 
72« 
26^ 

.993 

992 

79 

160 


82,068 


Current 

revisUm 


19«2 


$17f. 


,131 
007 

.781 

^.l 

.  .'>77 
7811 
,V21 

.  S19 

r.40 


January 
e.silmate 


Current 
revision  . 


41.371 

1.800 
978 

3.940 
838 
297 

1..166 
871) 
268 

8.993 

»93 

73 

160 


87, 141 


$1H(I 

11«' 

2.200 
13 

2.598 

68fi 

1.110 

.'>,  101  ■ 

948 

5,  .viy 

t.IJ 

41,840 

1,800 

972 

4.02fi 

888 

297 

■iM 

63 

351 

8,  .^93 

1,126 

63 

300 


80,867 


$184 

lit"! 

.\*10 
13 

2.628 

745 

1.236 

.M4I 

832 

1  :it> 

fi,  Hiy 

»<77 


4.r:94 

1,600 
994 

f.  ,VK 
!H0 

299 

2S9 

ta 

363 

8.693 

1,156 

63 

200 


66,026 


-Note.— Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  becanse o/  rounding. 


I 

I 

•■I 


^» 
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Change*  in  the  fiscal  1962  liudget,  took  to  inform  the  House  what  sort  of  Mr.    SMITH  of   Virginia,     I  yield   to 

May  25.  1991  financial  situation  you  were  getting  into  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

[In  miuional            Nnt  and  hoped  that  bill  could  be  cut  down  Mr.  GARY.    I  want  to  commend  my 

obUfiwttonci  or  not  passed  at  all  for  the  time  being,  distinguished  colleague  for  the  remarks 

authoritj/  -g^i    ^q,    it    went    whizzing    through,  that  he  has  made.     I  think  we  are  fac- 

March  28,  1961— Budget  estimate.—  W«.  OM  There  was  not  a  vote  changed  in  view  ing  a  very  serious  situation. 

Changes  proposed:  of  the  situation.     It  never  changed  a  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  thank  my 

Department   of    Commerce:    Me-  vote  in  this  House.  friend  for  his  commendation. 

teorologlcal  satellite 53  There  ,are    a    lot    of    people    in    this  Now  I  want  to  talk  about  another  sub- 
Department  of  Defense :  House  who  are  worried  about  the  ap-  jg^t  that  he  is  very  much  interested  in. 
***<^S3^"                                            Tt  Proaching  bankruptcy   of    this   Nation,  which  is  back-door  spending,  and  I  am 

^^ y_l         100  They   are    really   worried.    They   know  just  coming  to  that.    Of  course,  we  have 

MarinVcVrps'-V-I-III- «0  these  bills  are  due,  they  know  they  have  ^^d  a  lot  of  conversation  around  here 

Military  assistance 285  to  be  paid,  yet  they  say  to  me.    Tf  we  about  back-door  spending.    Some  Mem- 
Mutual    Security— Economic   and  keep  on  increasing  the  debt  limit  every  ^^^.^   j^ke   offense   at   the   words   "back 
ccmtingencies:  Presidential  con-  time   they   want   to   spend   some   more  door."  so  out  of  deference  to  them  maybe 

Ungency  fund —         250  money,  we  increase  the  debt  limit  when  j  should  use  the  term  "Treasury  financ- 

Department   of   Labor:  T^^^^^^K;  we  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  it,"  ^      ■•    ^hey  both  mean  the  same  thing. 

^nWHtv^          increased  worker            ^^  ^^y  ^^    ..j  ^  ^^.^^   ^  ^^^  ^g^^^^j  J^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

HaTlona    A«'onautIc»"ana"'s^  i^fv,'''^'"^^^  ^"^  ^^  "^^k^  ^11  ^^SZ  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  with- 

AtofnUtratlon:  Space 549  I  think  the  sooner  we  bring  this  thing  ^^^  ^^^^  coming   to  the  Committee  on 

SmaU    Business    Administration:  to  a  head  and  do  not  have  the  money  Appropriations  for  It.   and   without  us 

Loan  program  increase 130  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  checks,  that  is  ^^ving   an   opportunity  to   consider  an 

U.8.    Information    Agency:    Pro-  the  only  way  it  is  going  to  wake  up  this  appropriation  biU.     I  want  to  speak  a 

gram  expansion 2  House."       ^       ^     .  few  minutes  on  that,  because  I  have  been 

I    remember    havmg    a    conversation  ._„;„„  ._r  ^Pvprai  vpars  tn  eet  a  resolu- 

"^i^lei^rSfsSr  £S:  r^^  ^-^  ^-^-^   somehow  or  other  Srou^'ofTe'io'mmit^'o'n  RulS^'to 

Sfof  Mara"  1961 » 87. 607  I    am   a   fellow   who   never   had   mu^  ^^           ^^e  rules  of  the  House  so  a5  to 

^                                     ■  money  and  big  figures  always  worried  ^^^^        ^^  j,^^^   ^^^^   ^he   constitutional 

Ket   increase L^i  °ie.     I  have  been  somewhat  reluctant  ^.^^     ^^     appropriate     the     taxpayers' 

•Excludes  amount  for  expansion  of  civU  about  appropriations      We  had  one  of  ^          ^j  ^^.^  country.    Other  Members 

defense  program.  Oiese  new  bills  away  back  yonder  in  the  have  taken  it  up  this  year.    And.  I  was 

T^r  thP  fi«;al  vear  1961  there  has  been  }^^l\    "  ^'"  ^  ^*  renewed  and  ex-  ^^j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^            hecfiuse 

For  the  nscai  year  lyoi  inere  iiajj  uccii  j^^ded.    I  spoke  to  Senator  Glass  about  »v,/r-^i,^i,tpp  r>r,  rmIpc  poHv  in  thi«; 

an    increase    asked    over   the    January  ..     you  remember  Senator  Glass    who  ^^^  Committee  on  Rules  early  in  tnis 

budget  of  $5,073  milUon:  for  fiscal  1962.  '^/toy^Sc?2?^'y  of  SiVTSSy     I  "^^ssion  was  revised  and  extended,  as  we 

first  an  increase  asked  for  $5,159  mil-  ^d  to  De  secretary  oiuie  treasury .  say,  and  it  was  done  on  the  theory  that 

lion-     There    in  the  Presidential  mes-  ^**'"-                                                ,      ,  .  the  old  Committee  on  Rules  would  not 

sage  of  May  25    it  is  found  that  that  Senator,  you  are  not  going  to  vote  for  tiu.s.  ^^^^^^  certain  bills  to  the  floor  of  the 

was  insufficient,  and  a  further  increase  '^^  y'*"'  House.    The  theory  of  democratic  gov- 

of    $1581    million    for    1962    was    re-  Do  you  know  what' he  said  to  me  ?  ernment   was   that   the   Members  were 

quested.    That  totals  up  to  $11,813  mil-  yes.  SMrrn.  we  areioing  to  •  •  •  Just  as  brave  enough  to  vote  their  sentiments 

lion,  a  good  sized  bite  out  of  your  $13  fast  as  we  can,  and/the  sooner  we  get  there  and  convictions.     They  all  wanted  the 

billion  you  are  increasing  the  debt  limit  the  sooner  we  caor  turn  around  and  come  bills  to  come  to  the  House  and  they  all 

^oday.  ^^^^-                   f  wanted  an  opportunity  to  cast  their  votes 

There  is.  so  far.  an  overall  increase  ,,  ^^at  has  beoh  nearly  TO  yea:s  ago.  but  openly  so  that  their  constituents  would 

of  at  least  $12,854  million  that  we  can  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^J^  ^j^^  ^^  turning  around  l«^ow  how  they  voted.    So.  I  thought  we 

nail  down.     That  comes  about  in  two  ^^  coming  back  either  and  I  do  not  see  ^ould  come  out  with  a  bill  to  stop  the 

ways.    One  is  the  increase  asked  in  the  ^^y  today                      '  back-door  spending,  and  I  was  encour- 

budget  of  $11,813  million.     That  is  on  ^^^    j^^.    gpgaker    I  ask  unanimous  a^^  *'hen  one-third  of  the  Members  of 

the  spending  side.    On  the  receiving  side  consent  to  include  certain  statistics  in  this  House  signed  a  petition  to  the  Com- 

the  President  asked  for  an  increase  in  connection  with  my  remarks  mittee  on  Rules  asking  them  to  bring 

postal  rates  to  take  care  of  the  postal  ^^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore     Is  there  ^^^t  bill  down  to  the  floor  and  let  the 

deficit  of  $741  million     A  couple  of  days  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  House  vote  upon  it.     Well.  I  was  dis- 

ago  when  the  Copimlttee  on  Post  Office  ^^^  ^^^^  Virginia''  appointed.    The  same  old  rule  applied. 

and  Civil  Service  met.  that  bill  was  con-  There  was  no  objection  and  a  majority  of  the  committee  voted 

sidered.     Did   they   give  the  President  ^^    MASON     Mr    Speaker    will  the  against  giving  the  House  an  opportunity 

the  money  he  asked  for?    No.    By  one  ggj^jigj^^^  yield'  ^<^  ^'^^^  °"  back-door  spending, 

vote,  I  am  told,  they  turned  down  that  ^^^    SMITH  of  Virginia      I  yield  to  Let  us  take  a  minute  on  the  history 

$741    million    that    is    so  ^desperately  ^^^  gentleman  from  Illinois.  of  that,  to  show  you  to  what  extent  it 

needed.    That  adds  another  $741  million  mason      Tf  a  Member  of   this  has  gone.     It  started  away  back  in  1932 

to  the  budget  increase  I  have  spoken  ^^  MASON^  against  alUncreaLs  in  in  a  small  way. 

.?^        ^^^^^r.    f>,o    r^o=+    mnnth    thi,  the  debt  limit,  as  I  have,  and  also  voted  Up  to  this  time,  do  you  have  any  idea 

«.^rr.J.S?hpKiK.??fbiS^ which  in-  against  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  wild  how  much  money  has  gone  out  of  the 

House  passed  the  Keoghbi^^^  extravagant   spending    bills    that    have  Trea.sury  without  first  having  come  to 

Z^^X  L'^enuTliDLtment     This  half  been  bTought  before  the  House  in  the  the    Committee    on    Appropriations    of 

ifpTr   t^nZtSe^o^Sfulla^^^  last  20  years,  then  would  that  Member  this  House?     I  shaU  tell  you-and  these 

year  it  ^^l  "ojjf*^  ."P  ^^f  fc  p5?^^t^fi  be  justified   in  voting  against  this  in-  figures  are  accurate.     They  come  from 

S?P.p''iSf^e  a  1.^  of  $30?  rJ  Mon  a  crease  in  the  debt  limit  as  a  protest  vote  the  Treasury.     The  figure  is  $121,218.- 

S«r  in^Si  inn/n  5r  against  this  wild  spending  that  not  only  819.000  that  you  never  even  got  a  taste 

aVh  fH^  til  «i^  miuinn  \is  thp  $741  the  administration  but  the  Congress  has  of  or  a  smeU  of  or  a  chance  to  vote  on 

miVhon  loL  to  the  budge^^^^  been  engaged  in  in  the  last  20  years?  through   an   appropriation   bill.     Since 

?eS^?t   S  The   $3oS  mluS^^^^^  Mr.    SMITH   of    Virginia.    Now.    the  that     time     $16,281,606^0     has     been 

have  $12854  miUlon  distinguished    gentleman    from    Illinois  charged  off  as  a  loss.    That  would  buy 

You  are  increasing  your  debt  limit  $13  does  not  want  any  advice  from  me.  I  a  lot  of  peanuts     That  is  $16  billion  that 

bilUon  today     You  can  start  out  with  know,  becau.se  if  there  is  anybody  in  this  has  been  lost  already.     Some  of  it  has 

an  offset  of  $12,854  million  if  the  pres-  House   that   is   independent  and   votes  been  paid  back  and  there  is  now  out - 

ent  bill  is  passed  what  he  thinks,  it  is  the  gentleman  from  standing   of  that  type,  $34,866,503,000. 

I  mentioned  this  in  the  discussion  of  Illinois.  How  much  of  that  we  are  going  to  get 

a  rule  on  the  housing  bill.     I  referred        Mr.    GARY.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the  back  I  do  not  know.     Usually  I  say  in 

to  some  of  these  figures  and  I  under-  gentleman  yield?  that  kind  of  transaction,  when  you  get 
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down  to  the  point  where  most  of  it  has 
been  paid  off,  you  might  as  well  charge 
off  the  rest  of  it. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  this  year 
about  back-door  spending?  It  is  getting 
to  be  a  very  popular  pastime,  particu- 
larly in  the  other  body.  As  you  know, 
appropriations  under  our  rules  initiate 
in  this  body.  But  that  is  a  way  to  get 
them  initiated  in  the  other  body,  through 
back-door  spending:  and  a  great  many 
bills  are  coming  over  with  that  type  of 
financing. 

Here  is  what  we  have  done  this  year 
under  what  are  termed  politely  "Trcas- 
uiT  transactions."  That  is  where  you 
pass  an  authorization  bill  authorizing 
somebody  to  go  down  to  the  Treasury, 
give  them  a  note,  and  get  all  the  money 
he  wants.  It  never  comes  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  A  number  of 
us  have  been  trying  to  get  .something 
done  about  it.  but  the  Hou.:e  w.ll  not  do 
anything  about  it. 

Let  us  consider  the  dcprc-:5xd  arca.s 
bill.  I  am  now  talkmi;  about  this  year, 
the  first  4  or  5  month.?  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  know  what  you  are  f^oint: 
to  do  from  now  on  out.  If  you  do  as 
you  did  on  that  tremendous  housing  bill. 
nobody  can  predict  what  you  arc  finally 
going  to  do.  For  depres.'^ed  area'^, 
through  Treasury  transactions,  the  fig- 
ure is  $300  million.  On  top  of  that  little 
gift  is  the  use  of  the  receipts  that  are 
returned.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  so  you  never  get  any  of  the  $300 
million  back.  If  any  of  it  is  paid  back, 
then  they  give  it  to  somebody  else. 

Tlien  there  are  the  direct  veterans" 
loans.  That  figure  is  $1,050  million. 
That  passed  the  House. 

Then  the  housing  bill,  which  passed 
the  House  last  week.  FNMA  mortgage 
purchases.  $1,550  million.  College  hous- 
ing: We  have  three  or  four  other  bills 
here  concerning  colleges.  I  am  sure  you 
have  heard  something  about  them.  This 
is  another  one.  College  housing  loans. 
$1.2  billion. 

Community  facilities:  We  just  passed 
a  community  facilitfes  bill  the  other 
week,  raising  the  amount  from  $50  mil- 
lion to  $100  million.  And  do  you  know 
what  the  housing  bill  did  last  week?  It 
added  another  $500  million  to  it.  through 
the  back  door — half  a  billion  dollars. 

Then  there  is  farm  housing,  $407  mil- 
lion. That  comes  to  $3,657  million  of 
Treasuiy  transactions  up  to  now,  the  first 
part  of  the  session. 

Then  we  have  foreign  aid  bills  that  are 
pending.  Yox  development  loans,  what- 
ever they  are — it  looks  as  though  we  are 
developing  the  wo  .-Id.  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  luck  we  are  having  at  it — 
$7,300  million.  That  is  for  development 
loans,  and  your  Treasury  would  be  obli- 
gated to  pick  up  -he  check  for  $7.3  bil- 
lion if  that  goes  tiirough. 

These  are  debt  transactions  only;  these 
do  not  include  appropriations  authorized. 
And  they  do  not  Include  contract  au- 
thorities in  these  bills.  These  are  our 
public  debt  back-door  sp>ending  transac- 
tions in  the  first  5  months  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  Th«!  total  of  these  bills  is 
$12,307  mUlion. 

Then  there  are  i-he  REA  and  the  farm- 
ers home   loans — $629,900,000 — adopted 


by  the  House  some  weeks  ago  in  the  ap- 
prc^riation  bill.  That  makes  a  total  of 
$12,936,900,000  to  go  out  the  back  door. 
And  if  somebody  will  take  his  pencil 
right  quick,  he  will  find  that  there  is 
only  $63,100,000  left  of  your  $13  billion 
debt  increase. 

We  may  well  be  coming  back  here 
with  another  bill  just  like  this  before  the 
session  is  out.  asking  for  another  in- 
crease. When  are  you  going  to  stop 
shadowboxing  and  get  down  to  business? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  lo^a. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not^true  that  there 
is  almost  $24  billion  of  batk-door  spend- 
ing authority  enacted  by\jthe  House  up 
to  this  )wint  or  proposed?  Is  that  not 
ripht? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  These  basic 
figures  I  got  out  of  the  budget.  When 
you  get  up  to  lialf  a  billion  it  is  out  of 
my  field. 

Mr.  PELI.y.  Mr.  Spcr.kcr.  will  the 
gontleman  yield*' 

Mr  SMITH  of  Vi'-ginip  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wa.s'iihgton. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  -^Mstinguisl-ed  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  mentioned  there 
is  about  $34  billion  of  public  debt 
traniactions  outstanding  at  this  moment 
aiid  boii-owcd  from  the  Treasury,  but  he 
did  not  mention  the  authority  for  these 
ncencies  right  now,  any  time  they  want 
to.  to  go  and  get  $25  billion.  Certainly, 
if  they  do  that,  we  will  have  to  raise  the 
debt  ceiling  very  much  more  than  this. 
It  is  right  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  not  this  about  the 
situation  the  United  States  is  facing: 
Unless  we  turn  this  down  and  bring  the 
thin'J|M)c  sharp  we  are  going  to  find  our- 
selves m  a  situation  whprc  we  will  have 
to  stop  this  spending  and  do  it  very  soon. 
For  that  reason.  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  more  it  is  my  re- 
sponsibility, and  of  course  my  duty,  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  :hat  we 
have  before  us  a  rule  which  provides 
there  shall  be  no  amendments  ofiered  or 
considered  to  this  bill,  except  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  committee  itself.  This  is 
another  closed  or  gag  rule,  despite  the 
pledges  which  were  made  earlier  in  the 
session  that  it  was  necessary  8Jid  ad- 
visable and  wise  to  pack  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  order  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives might  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  its  wiU. 

Of  course,  under  this  gag  rule,  which 
provides  4  hours  of  general  debate,  the 
only  opportunity  to  amend,  outride  of 
committee  action  itself,  and  the  com- 
mittee already  has  acted,  is  through  a 
motion  to  recommit.  I  realize  that  in 
all  probability  this  rule  will  be  adopted 
and  that  this  bill  will  probably  be  passed. 

I  am  more  concerned  over  this  piece 
of  legislation  than  any  that  1  have  had 
to  bring  to  the  House  from  our  side  of 
the  aisle  for  a  long  time. 


I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  as 
most  of  you  are,  that  Communist  Rus- 
sia, through  Premier  Khrushchev,  has 
virtually  served  an  ultimatum  on  the 
United  States,  the  NATO  nations,  and 
the  entire  free  world  as  to  their  deter- 
mination to  take  over  West  Berlin. 
There  are  those  amor^  us  and  in  high 
places  elsewhere  who  are  warning  us 
that  this  ultimatum  may  mean,  and 
probably  will  mean — we  all  pray  to  God 
that  it  does  not — the  beginning  of  world 
war  III  before  the  present  year  is  up, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  before  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Yet  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  those  «-ho  were  the  originators  of 
communi.sm  and  have  taught  it  from 
the  very  beginnine.  Marx.  Engels.  and 
Lenin,  consistently  preached  that  the 
way  to  destroy  a  free  country,  or  a  free 
people,  is  to  get  it  or  them  to  spend  their 
way  into  bankruptcy.  Through  the 
past  few  years  this  Repubhc  has  been 
mnking  great  progress  toward  that  end. 

Certainly  in  our  present  fiscal  condi- 
tion, with  our  great,  huge  national  debi 
hanging  over  us.  far  more  debt  than  all 
the  other  nations  and  all  the  other  gov- 
ernments in  the  world  combined  now 
owe.  there  is  a  grave  question  as  to 
whether  this  country  can  finance  an- 
other war.  In  order  to  do  so  it  would 
certainly  be  necessary  to  imjxjse  uix)n 
the  American  people  dictatorial  con- 
trols n^ver  known  before:  and  that  it 
might  be  necessary,  in  a  war  of  survival. 
to  surrender  all  of  our  liberties  and  free- 
dom, because  of  the  foolish  policies  we 
have  been  following  in  the  past,  and 
are  following  today. 

I  hstened  with  much  attention  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith  i 
when  he  spoke  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, especially,  of  course,  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation  in  order  to  pay 
for  that  which  had  been  done.  I  am 
in  a  great  quandary,  in  my  own  mind. 
as  to  whether  that  is  a  logical,  sound 
and  good  argument,  or  whether,  per- 
haps, the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
call  a  halt  on  the  continuous  extendin: 
of  our  national  debt  limit.  I  realize  and 
appreciate  one  thing,  and  I  believe  my 
people  know  it,  that  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  of  the  aisle  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  continuously  voted 
against  the  wasteful  and  extravagant 
spending  that  has  created  this  huge  debt, 
that  has  caused  us,  year  after  year,  to 
come  in  here  and  vote  an  increase  in 
the  national  debt  limit  so  that  once 
more  we  could  go  out  and  borrow  the 
money  to  meet  the  obligations  of  gov- 
ernment— money  which  must  be  repaid, 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  repaid,  by  our  children 
and  our  children  s  children  and,  yes,  by 
children  yet  unborn. 

During  the  past  30  years  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours  operated  in  the  red  for 
24  years,  for  we  have  lived  on  borrowed 
money,  to  a  lesser  or  greater  extent, 
during  that  time.  Only  in  6  years  did 
we  have  a  balanced  budget,  or  did  we 
live  within  our  national  income.  I 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  participated  to  some  extent,  this 
past  week  when  we  considered  the  last 
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bill  before   the   House,   outside   of  the 
minor  ones  which  came  up  this  morn- 
ing, to  spend  anywhere  from  $5  billion 
to  $9.2  billion  on  the  most  fantastic  so- 
called   housing   bill   ever   conceived   by 
the  mind  of  man,  or  ever  introduced  or 
considered  in  any  legislative  body  in  all 
history  anywhere  in  the  world.     I  voted 
against  that  bill  as  did  a  great  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa-. 
ttves.     So  I  am  not  so  sure  I  have  any 
responsibility  to  vote  to  continue  to  bor- 
row money  to  pay  for  this  and  other 
foolish  and  asinine— and  let  me  use  the 
word  'stupid"— spending  bills  and  pro- 
grams which  have  been  put  into  effect 
by  this  administration,  and  by  past  ad- 
ministrations, by  this  Congress  and  by 
past    Congresses,    over    my    opposition 
thereto. 

Somehow  or  other,  sometime  we  are 
going  to  havl^ho  call  a  halt  on  this  wild 
spending,  and  the  only  way  I  know  that 
you  can  stop  some  people  from  being 
spendthrifts  is  not  to  permit  them  to 
have  any  money  to  spend. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman-yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Docs  not  the  gen- 
tleman also  agree  that  in  the  last  bill  the 
gentleman  mentioned  97  percent  of  the 
$9  billion  that  is  going  to  be  spent  will 
be  back-door  spending?  And  does  not 
the  gentleman  also  think  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  come  back  here  year 
after  year,  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  pointed  that  out  very  clearly 
to  us.  that  maybe  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  take  off  the  limit  and  have  no  re- 
straint on  our  actions? 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  could,  of  course,  do 
that;  and  perhaps  by  doing  so  we  could 
serve  notive  on  the  American  people  that 
the  sky  is  the  limit,  and  that  they  could 
expect  spending  to  go  on  until  we  finally 
descended  into  financial  bankruptcy. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  our  fiscal 
responsibility,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York?  Is  it  to  con- 
tinue to  furnish  the  power  and  means 
to  borrow  more  and  more  money  so  more 
and  more  spending  can  take  place?  Or 
is  it  our  fiscal  responsibility  to  stop  this 
wasteful  deficit  spending  any  way  we 
can?  That  is  the  question  which  con- 
cerns me  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  If  the  American  peo- 
ple could  hear  and  read  the  words  that 
have  been  spoken  here  I  believe  they 
would  have  to  admit  that  something  has 
got  to  be  done  before  we  go  completely 
down  the  road  to  ruin. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  would  like  to  read,  if 
I  may,  one  paragraph  from  the  official 
report  on  this  bill.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Of  the  total  cost  of  $6.7  billion  in  new 
obligation  authority  proposed  during  the 
course  of  5  months  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration over  and  above  the  $80.9  billion 
recommended  In  the  January  budget,  34  per- 
cent, or  $2.3  billion,  Is  for  major  national 
security  Items;  and  66  percent,  or  $4.4  bil- 
lion, is  for  other  purposes  and  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

What  does  that  say?    And  what  does 

.it  plainly  mean?     That  we  cannot  give 

'as  an  excuse  that  the  spending  we  are 

doing  and  the  increase  in^the  national 


debt  which  is  proposed  is  for  national  de- 
fense purpose.s,  because  we  are  spending 
practically  twice  as  much  for  non- 
defense  purposes,  above  the  budget  in 
new  increased  authorizations,  in  new 
spending  programs,  if  you  please,  than 
we  are  devoting  to  our  national  defen.se; 
and,  yet,  we  are  told  that  the  clouds  of 
war  are  growing  darker  and  darker  over 
Europe  and  over  the  free  world. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  thf 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONA'^.  The  tientleman  rrmem- 
bers  we  had  An  appropriation  bill  on  the 
floor  about  10  day.s  ayo  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Office.s  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  funds 
in  ihat  bill  cover*  d  23  civilian  agencies 
of  government,  and  the  budget  called  for 
an  increase  n  per.sonnel.  an  increa.'ic  in 
job.s  of  moit'  than  10,000  for  23  civilian 
agencies. 

Mr.  BROV/::  Thai  is  correct:  and  I 
think  if  the  lienileman  will  check  he  will 
find,  if  I  can  read  the  report  correctly, 
that  propo.sals  which  have  already  been 
.sent  to  Contue.ss.  or  have  m  many  in- 
stances been  approved  in  various  appro- 
priation bills,  to  increa.se  the  numlx'r  of 
Federal  employees  by  tens  and  tens  ol 
thousands,  40.000  or  50.000.  or  even  more. 
if  you  please. 

Mr.  J0NA;=.  That  is  right,  I  was  re- 
ferring only  xn  the  23  civilian  agencies 
Mr.  BRcnVN.  I  asree.  And  I  tlunk 
it  is  time  that  you  and  I,  if  we  feel  any 
responsibility  to  the  p^^cple  we  represent, 
or  if  we  belifve  we  have  any  responsibil- 
ity to  the  children  we  have  sired,  that  it 
is  about  time  we  stop.  look,  and  listen. 

How  can  we  stop  this  continuous 
reckless  spending?  There  are  many 
among  us  who  belie\e  the  best  method 
may  be  to  vote  down  this  bill,  saying  to 
the  spenders:  "You  cannot  have  more 
money,  and  if  you  do  not  have  it  you 
cannot  spend  it;  you  will  be  forced  to 
practice  economy." 

There  are  others  who  say.  "Well,  you 
have  the  responsibility."  rs  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  has  said,  "to  pay  for 
that  which  has  been  spent  or  obligated, 
even  though  those  obligations  and  those 
expenditures  were  made  over  your  oppo- 
sition, over  your  vote." 

"That  is  our  responsibility.  '  others 
say. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  come  to  the 
tirn^  for  so.ll  .searching  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  because,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  said,  even 
if  war  should  not  come,  before  the  end 
of  this  calendar  year  we  will  see  the 
spenders  back  in  here  a.sking  for  another 
increase  in  the  national  debt. 

I  asked  the  question  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee as  to  why.  instead  of  increasing 
this  permanent  debt  limit  by  $13  billion 
on  a  temporary  basis  for  1  year,  up  to 
$298  billion,  we  did  not  just  make  the 
limit  $300  billion? 

The  reply  was  given  to  me.  perhaps 
facetiotisly.  perhaps  not,  that  to  a  great 
many  people  who  read  the  advertising 
pages  $2.93  is  always  more  attractive 
than  $3.  They  may  think  they  will  get 
a  little  bet;er  bargain. 

Those  vho  oppose  our  way  of  life, 
those  who  would  destroy  us,  either  from 


without  or,  as  they  have  preached  in  the 
pa,st.  from  within,  because  of  our  in- 
ternal weaknesses,  certainly  can  get 
nothing  but  pleasure  and  enjoyment  out 
of  that  which  they  see  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  today.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  we  passed  the  huge  and 
costly  housing  bill  last  Thursday,  the 
newspapers,  and  even  the  proponents  of 
that  measure,  frankly  stated  it  contained 
sweeteners  for  everybody.  So  here  we 
are,  meeting  today  in  the  Congres.s  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  an  in- 
crease in  the  permanent  debt  limit  on  a 
temporary  basis,  we  are  told,  but  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  body  knows 
there  will  be  nothing  temporary  about  \ 
the  $13  billion  increa.se  to  pay  for  spend- 
ing piogram  like  that  contained  in  the 
housing  bill. 

Marx,  Lenin,  and  others  may  be  .smil- 
ing and  perhaps  chuckling  a  bit,  as  they 
look  up  from  wherever  they  are.  over 
seeing  a  great  Republic  committing  fis- 
cal suicide. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from   Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

1  Mr  Hoffman  i  . 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  few 
moments  about  this  subject.  I  believe  it 
is  piobably  the  most  important  subject 
I  will  ever  talk  upon  in  this  or  any  other 
Contiress. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  our  great 
Rules  Committee  that  this  misnomer  of 
a  temporary  debt  is  just  one  of  the  things 
thev  use  to  fool  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  compare  our  position 
to  the  situation  that  existed  when  Pan- 
dora, in  the  tale  from  Greek  mythology, 
opened  the  box  given  to  her  by  Zeus  and 
slK'  released  into  the  world  all  of  the 
ills  of  the  world.  They  all  escaped  the 
box  except  for  one,  and  that  one  was 

Hop:v 

In  1913  when  the  Federal  income  tax 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  we  opened 
Pandora's  box.  but  the  sponsors  were 
smart  enough  to  open  it  slowly  so  that 
full  lealization  of  the  program  was  not 
recognized. 

Apparently  they  did  not  reali^.e  tliat 
when  you  give  a  government  an  unlim- 
ited taxing  power  that  government  can 
subsidize  many  things,  including  the 
businesses,  the  people,  and  the  subdivi- 
sions of  government  all  over  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  all  over  the 
world.  When  a  government  subsidizes. 
It  wants  and  it  gets  control  of  whatcvei 
it  subsidizes. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  paragraph 

2  of  tlie  Communist  Manifesto  by  Kail 
Marx  on  the  destruction  of  capitalism 
He  advocated  a  heavy  progressive  and 
graduated  income  tax. 

This  Pandora's  box  of  taxation  has 
slowly  opened  but  as  yet  not  all  of  the 
evils  have  escaped.  Down  on  the  bottom 
Hope  is  badly  mangled  and  crushed. 

This  country  is  far  removed  from  the 
country  we  like  to  think  it  is.  Today  we 
have  come  to  the  point  where  we  can 
reach  in  and  rescue  Hope  and  let  it  fly 
to  tlie  four  corners  of  the  United  States 
by  defeating  this  bill  to  raise  the  statu- 
tory debt  limit  and  by  holding  firm  and 
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commencing  in  the  immediate  future  to 
reduce  that  debt.  Then  we  shall  bring 
hope  to  the  American  people. 

The  other  day  I  was  interested  in  try- 
ing to  detentiine  ir  my  own  mind  what  a 
billion  dollars  was.  So,  I  took  this  $9 
billion  plus  that  ve  pay  out  in  interest 
every  year,  and  I  measured  a  bill.  I 
found  it  measure<i  6'in  inches  long  by 
2"i<!  inches  wide,  and  I  figured  that  if 
we  totaled  that  $S  billion  that  we  owed 
on  our  national  debt  and  if  we  laid  these 
dollar  bills  end  to  end  and  side  by  side, 
it  would  establish  a  pathway  7 '  2  feet 
wide  around  the  world.  Think  of  that. 
That  is  the  interest  we  pay. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  man  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  has  a  finer  lecord  for  economy  in 
government  than  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  HorFMANJ.  As  you  know, 
he  Is  a  former  S^ate  treasurer  of  that 
great  State,  and  he  is  one  man  who  I 
think  we  should  f.U  pay  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion to  when  he  comes  to  the  well  of  the 
House  and  talks  on  economy.  You  know, 
this  particular  legislation  that  we  have 
up  today  is  a  demagogic  paradise.  There 
are  those  who  sa5 .  *T  voted  against  in- 
creasing the  debt  limit"  and  they  vote 
for  every  big  spending  bill  that  comes 
along.  And,  I  might  say  for  the  gentle- 
man who  Is  present  in  the  well,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  fMr.  Hoffman). 
that  he  has  consistently  voted  against 
these  wild,  radical  spending  bills  and  has 
voted  for  strict  constitutional  require- 
ments and  economy  in  government. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  defeat  of  this 
bill  will  serve  notice  on  the  spenders 
that  Congress  has  Inally  reached  a  p>oint 
at  which  we  will  give  Mck  to  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Government — the 
States,  counties,  and  cities — their  free- 
dom and  the  Ck>d-2:iven  right  to  proceed 
on  their  own  initiative.  By  reaching  this 
point  we  will  start  to  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  advance  under  their  own 
power. 

It  is  a  right  that  all  Americans  are 
guaranteed  by  tho  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — the  right  of  advancing 
to  the  goals  they  seek  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  and  by  their  own  handiwork. 

This  right  carnot  be  obtained  by 
strangling  governmental  controls  and 
catering  to  their  v.eaknesses  by  running 
to  the  Government  for  help  at  each  and 
every  opportunity 

Let  us  give  everyone  freedom  of  op- 
portunity by  defeating  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
g^an  I  Mr.  Hoffman  I . 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  a  '*eek  ago  we  listened  to 
two  talks,  very  factual,  very  eloquent, 
very  persuasive;  one  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Wt.  Smith  1  and  one  by 
our  colleague  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  BrowmJ. 
pointing  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
us.  Today  we  ju.5t  heard  similar  warn- 
ings. My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  MascinI,  who  always  knows 
what  is  going  on.  a  capable  member  of 


the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — nod- 
ding his  head  in  agreement — th(?  other 
day  the  two  gentlemen  frightened  us. 
Some  Members  have  trouble  sleeping 
nights  since  that  day  last  week. 

But  it  all  boils  down  to  thin  vapor. 
We  do  not  do  anything  to  avoid  or  meet 
the  danger,  from  time  to  time  to  raise 
the  debt  limit  and  let  the  executive  de- 
partments spend  more.  I  wi.-^h  those  two 
gentlemen  or  some  Member  would  tell 
me  how  some  of  us  can  do  something 
other  than  vote  against  these  appro- 
priation bilLs.  as  some  have  continueij  to 
vote.  We  have  voted  against  the  au- 
thorizations, but  when  you  gentlemen 
talk  on  the  floor  this  way,  and  then  out- 
vote us,  what  can  we  do  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive spending?  Will  you  please  tell 
us?  I  am  anxious  to  do  something  ef- 
fective. After  20  years  of  voting  "no" 
on  wasteful  appropriations,  and  v/ith  the 
debt  limit  constantly  going  up,  am  I  just 
a  mental  case  or  is  a  majority  of  the 
House  to  admit  it  is  a  little  off  mentally? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  balance  of  the  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
notable  day.  Today  for  the  first  time 
since  Congress  convened  last  January 
we  have  heard  the  public  debt  referred 
to  here  on  the  floor.  Apparently,  "pub- 
lic debt"  is  a  bad  term.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  respectable.  It  is  not  used  ;ji  good 
society  here  on  this  floor.  We  go  our 
way  constantly  increasing  the  debt. 
Every  day  we  rate  it  higher,  but  we  do 
not  talk  about  it.  It  is  not  mentioned  on 
the  floor.  Nothing  is  ever  said  about 
how  much  it  is — or  about  paying  it — or 
about  its  demoralizing  effect  on  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  most  alarming  thing  about  the 
public  debt  is  that  nobody  is  alarmed 
about  it — although  it  is  affecting  the 
standard  of  living  of  every  family  in 
America. 

But  if  you  go  to  your  banker  to  borrow 
money  the  first  thing  he  asks  is;  "How- 
much  do  you  owe?  How  much  paper  do 
you  have  out?  '  The  next  thing  he  asks 
is;  "When  did  you  make  a  payment  on 
it?  When  did  you  reduce  your  in- 
debtedness?" 

Never  in  the  peacetime  history  of  any 
countiy  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
any  nation  owed  as  much  money  as  we 
owe  today,  and  never  in  the  history  of 
any  nation  in  which  the  debt  was  not 
repudiated  have  we  failed  to  reduce  it, 
failed  to  pay  something  on  account, 
failed  to  make  any  arrangement  under 
which  we  would  make  periodic  payment£ 
on  the  public  debt. 

We  owe  so  much  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  interest  on  it,  the  bare  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  is  more  than  the 
entire  budget  was  just  a  few  years  ago. 
Now  we  go  constantly  deeper  in  debt 
with  no  debate  on  the  floor  of  any  plan 
or  effort  to  pay  it. 

But  do  not  think  that  we  are  getting 
away  with  it.  Do  not  think  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it  through 
the  nose.  And  do  not  think  that  the 
coiintry  is  not  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
it  in  a  very  unpleasant  way. 


They  tell  us  down  in  the  departments 
that  never  before  have  there  been  so 
many  men  who  have  retired  but  who  are 
coming  back  wanting  to  get  on  the  rolls 
again,  because  their  retirement  annui- 
ties have  been  so  depreciated  in  buying 
power  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
money  on  which  to  live.  Of  course,  defi- 
cit spending — spending  money  we  do  not 
have  for  things  we  can  get  along  with- 
out— lowers  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar. 

And  it  has  dropped  so  low  today  that 
men  cannot  live  on  the  annuities  which 
Congress  provided  for  them  when  they 
retired. 

What  kind  of  a  Congress  is  this?" — 
promising  our  constituents  a  contented, 
carefree  old  age  and  then  jerking  the 
rug  out  from  imder  them. 

It  is  even  worse  than  that.  Congress 
arranged  for  employer  and  employees  to 
contribute  jointly  theii-  dollars  worth 
100  cents  to  the  dollar  to  a  wonderful 
social  security  program — and  then,  as  a 
reward  for  all  their  frugality  and  self- 
denial,  paying  them  off  with  20-cent 
dollars. 

We  may  think  we  are  making  a  lot  of 
votes  passing  all  these  deficit-spending 
bills  to  be  paid  by  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  But  just  wait  until  their 
social  security  annuities  come  due  and 
they  find  how  shamelessly  they  have  been 
shortchanged.  And  then  who  will  get 
the  votes? 

So  what  aie  we  going  to  remedy  in 
this  bill?  The  law  which  it  proposes  to 
annul  is  the  law  which  flashes  the  dan- 
ger signal  when  the  national  economy  is 
threatened — like  the  thermometer  in  a 
nitroglycerin  factor^-.  In  this  bill  we 
propose  to  save  the  factory  by  throwing 
away  the  thermometer. 

It  is  time  to  be  sensible.  Anybody 
knows  that  if  he  owed  as  much  in  pro- 
portion as  this  country  owes  your  bank- 
ers would  sell  you  out  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  wiil  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS,  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
alize, and  has  he  ever  figured  this  out. 
and  I  assume  he  has,  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  amount  of  interest,  if  we  do 
not  cut  out  this  spending  and  if  we  keep 
on  increasing  the  debt  we  will  in  30  years 
have  paid  out  in  interest  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  still 
owe  every  dollar  of  the  principal?  Does 
that  make  sense  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  the  astonishing 
thing  is  that  in  time  of  pesice  and  easy 
money  the  United  States  has  this  year 
had  to  pay  as  high  as  5  percent  to  get 
money  to  nm  the  Government.  Con- 
gress has  battered  the  dollar  around 
pretty  badly- to  bring  it  to  that. 

It  is  time  to  vote  for  a  sound  dollar — 
and  retirement  and  social  security  an- 
nuities that  will  buy  as  much  when 
they  are  paid  as  the  dollars  they  put  in. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  7677)  to  increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 

Act. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7677,  with  Mr. 
Jennings  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills!  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Mason!  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  MiL'.sl. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reported  the  bill,  H.R.  7677, 
to  the  House  after  having  heard  the 
Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
hearings  which  have  been  published  and 
are  available  to  the  membership  of  the 
House. 

The  bill  itself,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  nQt_ 
.  difficult  to  understand.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  in  addition  to  the  permanent 
debt  which  may  be  created  by  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
may  issue  not  to  exceed  $13  billion  addi- 
tional in  debt  for  the  period  the  next 
fiscal  year,  that  is.  the  period  beginning 
July  1  next. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  done 
this  on  a  number  of  occasions.  The  first 
time  the  House  passed  legislation  involv- 
ing a  temporary  debt  ceiling  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  approval  of  a  confer- 
ence report  in  the  year  1954.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Secretary  Humphrey  and 
the  administration  at  that  time  in  1953 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  live  within  the 
debt  ceiling  of  that  time  and  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  th"  permanent 
debt  ceiling  by  $15  billioi.  making  the 
ceiling  $290  billion. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  it  will  be  recalled  that 
when  that  matter  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  offered  a  motion  to  recommit 
to  change  the  pennanent  addition  to 
the  debt  of  $15  billion  to  a  temporary 
debt    increase    of    that    amount.     The 


ically.    I  have  discussed  what  happened 
in  1954.    Now  let  me  go  to  1955. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  you 
should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  1953,  July,  that  the  House  pa.ssed 
this  bill  and  that  it  was  more  than  a  year 
later  before  the  other  body  took  action 
on  that  bill. 

Mr.  MILIjS.  The  House  passed  it  in 
1953  and  the  Senate  finally  did  act  on  it 
in  1954.     That  is  true. 

In  1955  the  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
tinued that  temporary  increase  of  $6 
billion.  In  1956  provision  was  made  for 
another  temporary  increase.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1958  there  was  another  temporary 
increase  enacted  by  the  Congre.ss.  In 
September  1958  a  second  increase  was 
voted.  You  will  recall  that  the  country 
was  in  a  downturn  that  year,  and  we  had 
a  rather  staggering  deficit  to  face  during 
the  fiscal  year.  We  increased  the  per- 
manent debt  ceiling  to  S283  billion  in 
September  of  1958,  and  provided  for  $5 
billion  additional  temporary  debt  at  that 
time. 

In  1959.  at  the  ie(iuest  of  the  admin- 
istration then  in  po<ver,  we  again  in- 
creased the  permgnlenl  debt  ceiling  from 
$283  billion  to  S2^5  billion,  and  provided 
a  $10  billion  temporary  debt  increase, 
■""amDtmtirtrTh  total  to  $295  billion.  That 
was  in  the -year  1959. 

In  1960  it  was  po.ssible  for  us  to  uet  by 
with  only  £vn  $8  billion  temporary  debt 
increase  on  top  of  the  permanent  S285 
billion.  I  wanted  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  be  very  clear  that  the  Congre.ss 
has  in  the  past  done  what  I  think  Con- 
gress must  do  on  this  occasion,  face  up 
tottie  facts  that  are  before  u.s. 

Hinaslght.  of  cour.se.  is  always  better 
than  foresight  with  me.  and  I  presume 
it  is  with  respect  to  most  of  u.s  Here  we 
are  today  faced  with  a  factual  situation 
and  we  say  that  we  regret  our  actions 
over  a  period  of  years  that  gave  rise  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  this  action  that 
is  again  today  before  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

What  am  I  talking  about  "^  On  June 
30  of  this  year  without  this  legislation 
there  will  only  be  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  have 
outstanding  $285  billion  of  .securitie.s 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Act. 
That  is  the  permanent  ceiling.  The 
amount  of  securities  that  will  be  out- 
standing on  that  date,  however,  wrll  be 
almost  $287  billion.    That  means  there  is 


House  saw  fit  to  vote  down  my  motion>tD     $2  billion  of  debt  in  excess  of  the  perma- 
recommit.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  measure^^ent  ceiling.    The  Congress,  and  this  ad- 


went  to  the  other  body,  and  the  other 
body  decided  in  its  wisdom  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  debt  increase 
of  $15  billion  in  that  year  and  converted 
the  increase  to  a  temporary  increase  and 
reduced  it  from  $15  billion  to  $6  billion 
of  temporary  increase.  The  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  it  in 
conference  and  the  conference  report 
was  adopted  by  the  House. 
*  Since  that  time,  we  have  been  engag- 
ing in  this  practice  of  increasing  the  size 
of  the  debt  on  a  temporai-y  basis  period- 


ministration,  and  the  previous  adminis 
tration,  have  all  contributed  in  creating 
this  debt.  Some  would  have  us  look  back 
and  in  our  wisdom  today  say  that  we 
made  a  mistake  last  year,  that  we  made 
a  mistake  in  our  actions  .so  far  this  year; 
that  we  regret  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  done,  we  regret  what  the 
authorizing  committees  of  the  House 
have  done.  So  now  what  are  we  going 
to  do?  Are  we  going  to  register  a  vote 
of  protest  about  what  we  have  already 
done? 


I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the    J 
Budget  to  set  forth  in  the  hearings  the 
facts.     I   wanted   to  know   what  would 
be  our  situation  if  we  refused  to  provide 
this    temporary    increase.    How    much 
would  we  have  to  reduce  our  spending  in 
Government?     The  administration  ex- 
pects the  debt  to  stand  at  $286.4  billion 
on  June  30  and  $291.9  billion  come  Sep- 
tember 15.    And  where  would  we  reduce 
expenditures  by  September  15.  1961,  to 
be   able   to   live   within   the   permanent 
ceiliUL;    of    $285    billion.     Even    without 
any  flexibility  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  debt  operations,  we 
would  have  a  debt  of  $294.9  billion  on 
Di'cember  15.    To  stay  under  a  $285  bil- 
lion debt  limit  we  would  have  to  reduce 
our  outgo  by  SIO  billion;  that  is,  spending 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  achieving  a  reduction  in  the  debt  of 
.$10  billion. 

I  asked.  "Where  can  we  do  that?"     I 
would  like  to  do  it  if  we  can  if  we  can 
po.ssibly  do  it  without  creating  a  situa- 
tion that  none  of  us  wants  to  experience. 
Where  can  it  be  done?     Can  we  cut  in 
the  area  of  nondefense  spending  to  the 
extent  of  SIO  billion  within  that  period 
of  time  in  order  to  be  able  to  live  within 
the  pei-manent  debt  ceiling?     If  we  give 
the  President   the   authority   to   borrow 
only   S285   billion,   we   must   necessarily 
give  hiin  then  the  authority  to  cut  back 
on  what  the  Congress  has  already  au- 
thorized or  on   what  the  Congres-s  has 
appropriated.     Where  would  he  find  the 
area  to  reduce?     It  would  not  be  po.ssible 
Ijecause  of  commitments  under   law    to 
pay  amounts  such  as  veterans*  benefits, 
to  cut  back  in  certain  areas  such  as  that. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  cut 
back  on  interest  on  the  debt  without  be- 
ving  able  to  float  bonds  at  a  less  interest 
i\ate  than  we  can  get  them  today. 
)  It  would  be  necessary  to  cut  and  cut 
deeply  in  our  defense  program,  because 
there  we  are  in  a  position  of  not  having 
fixed    commitments    of    Congre.ss    and 
limitatioas  in  the  law  that  we  would  be 
faced  with  as  we  would  be  in  some  of  the 
nondefense  areas. 

Do  you  want  us  to  .say  to  the  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  "Because  our 
hindsight  is  so  much  better  than  our 
foresight  in  voting  these  authorizations 
and  the.se  appropriations,  we  have  been 
unable  to  do  the  job  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  imposes  upon 
us.  namely,  to  exercise  some  degree  of 
control  with  respect  to  spending,  you 
take  the  responsibility  to  cut  where  you 
think  It  ought  to  be  cut  to  the  extent 
of  SIO  billion." 

I  wonder  what  the  situation  would  be. 
Would  we  not  be  saying  that  we  trust 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  do 
a  better  job  in  this  respect,  a  more  .sci- 
entific job.  a  job  in  the  better  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  than  we 
ourselves  have  been  able  to  do  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House?  I  do  not  think 
the  Congress  wants  to  abdicate  this  re- 
sponsibility, I  do  not  think  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  abdicate  this  respon- 
sibility. I  think  the  committee  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  must 
take  some  responsibility  itself,  I  think 
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the  gentlemen  '*-ho  are  chairmen  of  all 
of  the  other  committees  must  take  some 
responsibility  themselves  to  operate 
within  the  limitations  of  what  revenues 
can  be  produced  under  our  tax  system 
and  decide  aheid  of  time  what  spend- 
ing levels  in  this  counti-y  we  want. 
After  reaching  their  decisions,  we  should 
not  expect  to  save  everything  for  a  field 
day.  when  we  will  decide  that  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past  was  not  right,  we 
can  correct  it  f  11  today  with  one  vote. 
This  is  not  responsibility. 

Let  me  tell  jou  what  you  would  be 
doing.  They  cannot  cut  back  except  in 
the  areas  I  havo  referrea  to.  If  we  cut 
back  in  the  area  of  defense,  if  that  is 
where  half  of  the  cut  is,  would  you,  my 
friend  from  Te:{as.  as  the  expert  and 
capable  chairman  of  the  responsible 
sut>committee.  tell  us  that  we  can  afford 
to  do  that  in  the  immediate  future  with 
the  situation  such  as  it  is?  Perhaps 
over  time  that  much  could  be  saved  in 
avoidance  of  waste  and  things  of  that 
sort,  but  that  is  the  lesponsibility  of  the 
gentleman's  corimittee  and  of  other 
committees.  Th  at  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  someb'Xly  downtown  after  the 
appropriation  act  has  been  passed. 

I  think  we  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  if  we  contemplate  rejection  of 
"v  this  proposal.    Are  you  certain  that  you 

"\  are  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
^  the  United  Stales  when  you  say  that 
ycKi  want  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  to  cut  rai-her  than  the  Congress 
doing  it,  wherever  he  says  he  can?  Do 
you  think  his  judgment  might  be  better 
in  this  respect  than  the  Congress  set  up 
under  the  Constitution  to  do  the  job? 

If  this  is  not  done,  and  we  get  to  the 
point  where  we  cannot  pay  our  bills. 
what  is  the  situation?  Do  you  know 
what  the  effect  might  be  on  the  financial 
institutions  of  this  country?  Have  you 
contemplated  where  it  might  be?  Where 
can  you  cut  $2  billion  between  now  and 
the  30th  of  June — the  end  of  this  week — 
to  get  your  debt  under  $285  billion?  We 
have  before  us  today  a  very  serious 
matter. 

Yes,  I  know  there  are  those  who  have 
not  made  any  cijntribution  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  part  of  this  debt,  but  let 
me  ask  you  th;s:  Do  you  realize  that 
$211  billion  of  this  debt  was  created  in 
the  time  of  World  War  II?  Do  you 
realize  that  about  $24  billion  of  this 
debt  was  created  in  World  War  I.  and 
only  part  of  it  reduced  following  World 
War  I?  Do  you  realize  that  about  $16 
billion,  as  I  remember,  was  created  in 
the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict?  Add 
those  figures  tC'gether  and  reduce  the 
amount  that  v^e  have  applied  to  the 
public  debt  duri;'ag  the  twenties,  and  you 
come  out  with  about  $241  billion  of  the 
total  attributable  exclusively  to  those 
fiscal  years  when  we  had  war,  including 
the  Korean  conflict. 

Yes,  we  can  look  back  and  say  today 
we  did  not  want  these  things  to  happen, 
but  frankly,  if  you  decide,  as  many  have, 
that  you  do  not  like  all  of  it,  you  .still 
have  got  the  question  left  in  your  mind 
with  respect  to:  What  will  you  do  now 
that  you  are  c£.lled  upon  to  face  up  to 
the  facts  of  the  situation?    Are  you  go- 


ing to  tell  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  he  cannot  pay  $2  billion  of  bills 
that  will  come  due  in  the  next  4  days 
between  now  and  June  30?  Are  you 
going  to  say  to  the  people  of  the  country 
and  world  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  created  these  author- 
izations and  these  exp>enditures  that  we 
have  so  little  regard  for  our  fiscal  sit- 
uation that  we  will  not  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  pay  these  bills? 

Yes.  I  would  like  to  see  reductions 
made,  but  I  do  not  want  them  made  on 
a  helter-skelter  basis  by  somebody  down- 
town. I  want  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  if  it  feels  so  concerned  today,  to 
take  action  in  the  remaining  days  of 
this  session  to  reevaluate  these  old  pro- 
grams, to  reevaluate  new  programs,  and 
take  such  action  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  take  under^  the 
Constitution  to  determine  what  it  wants 
to  do  and  not  leave  to  somebody  else 
that  which  is  our  constitutional  resF>on- 
sibility. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  made  reference  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  a  very  complimentary 
way. 

Mr  MAHON.  Yes.  and  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  my  friend.  As  I  see  it. 
the  answer  to  your  question  is  that  there 
is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do  today  than 
to  raise  the  debt  limit.  I  see  no  way 
to  escape  it.  because  we  all.  I  think,  rec- 
ognize that  the  debt  limit  under  these 
circumstances  will  have  to  be  raised. 
And.  this  mere  fact,  in  this  one  instance, 
would  not  be  so  troublesome  except  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  resolve 
today  that  come  1  year  from  now.  if  we 
vote  for  bills  which  increase  sF>ending. 
if  we  vote  for  aid  to  depressed  areas, 
if  we  vote  for  big  housing  bills,  if  we 
vote  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  we  at 
the  same  time  vote  the  money  to  pay  our 
way  so  that  we  will  not  engage  in  deficit 
spending  and  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  come 
again  and  ask  for  an  increase  in  the 
debt  limit.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
lesson  that  we  should  and  must  get  from 
this  action:  that  we  should  pay  our  own 
way.  including  even  the  payment  of  the 
annual  cost  of  the  postal  service.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  feel  there  is  some 
merit  in  this  statement? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's thought  completely,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  app>ealing  to  the  House  to  do. 
Let  us  do  it  that  way  and  not  tfike  action 
here  looking  backward  saying  ihat  what 
w-e  have  done  in  the  past  is  all  wrong 
and  creating  a  situation,  the  depth  and 
seriousness  of  which  I  cannot  describe 
to  you. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  your  dis- 
cussion about  the  history  of  this  debt 
increase,  increasing  the  ceiling,  I  do  not 
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think    the    gentleman    went    back 
enough,  because  on  June  26.  1946 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  did  not  go  back  that 
far. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No.  I  know 
you  did  not.  but  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out.  On  June  26.  1946.  we  did 
reduce  the  debt  ceiling  to  $275  billion. 
And.  I  want  to  add  this,  that  from  the 
period  1946  to  1954,  which  included  the 
Korean  conflict,  we  did  not  increase  the 
debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  my  friend  will  look 
back,  during  that  period  of  time  we  did 
not  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury 
in  any  straitjacket  allowing  him  only 
S3  billion  of  additional  authority  for 
flexibility  which  is  all'  he  is  asking  to- 
day. In  1948.  the_  debt  itself  on  June 
30  was  only  $^5?  billion,  with  a  ceiling 
of  S275  billion.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  flexibility. 

But  in  recent  yeats  we  have  created 
a  situation  such  as  that  in  1958  when 
miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Tretisury.  not  because 
of  any  r>ennypinching  on  our  part, 
caused  him  to  have  to  delay  the  actual 
payment  of  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  require  that  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  could 
borrow  directly  from  the  American  peo- 
ple, go  out  hurriedly  and  borrow  money 
and  pay  obligations  they  had  previously 
undertaken  with  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  at  rates  of  interest  far  in  excess  of 
rates  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  paying  at  that  time, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  During  that 
same  period  of  time  and  during  the 
Korean  conflict — and  ordinarily  we 
think  that  during  a  jjeriod  of  war  we 
have  to  increase  the  public  debt — did 
we  not  actually  increase  some  taxes  at 
that  time,  and  were  not  the  people  will- 
ing to  pay  more  taxes  to  avoid  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Certainly  we  voted  in- 
creases in  World  War  II 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  Korean  conflict. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  what  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about.  We  voted  them  at 
the  time  of  the  Korean  war;  we  voted 
them,  yes,  but  we  did  not  vote  enough 
and  none  of  us  thought  we  could  to  pay 
the  tota'  cost  of  either  one  of  those  en- 
gagements each  year.  We  did  not  do  it 
in  World  War  I.  We  created  additional 
debt.  Traditionally  and  of  necessity  we 
have  gone  in  debt  in  time  of  war.  But 
there  is  only  so  much  you  can  take  from 
the  American  people  in  any  taxable  year 
under  our  system  of  taxation.  You  can- 
not take  enough  to  finance  all  the  costs 
of  an  expensive  war  such  as  we  have 
faced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  listened  carefully  to 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills],  and  I  listened 
carefully  to  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  MahonI.    I  am 
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sure  that  every  time  this  matter  of  debt 
renewal  comes  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives we  hear  exactly  the  same 
statement.  The  matter  of  raising  the 
debt  ceiling  of  this  country  was  brought 
up  the  other  day  when  the  housing  bill 
was  before  the  House.  And  yet  this 
House  by  a  substantial  vote  passed  the 
housing  bill.  The  sam^.  question  was 
raised  when  the  depressed  areas  bill  was 
before  the  House  and  yet  by  a  substan- 
tial majority  we  passed  that  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  name  names  or  point 
a  finger  at  anyone.  They  know  who  they 
are.  They  know  who  voted  for  these 
proposals. 

Mr.  MILLS.    The  gentleman  does  not 
have  any  more  regret  about  the  facts  of 
the  hour  than  I  do.    But  I  trust  that  the 
gentleman  will  recognize  that  there  are 
some  things  that  are  even  worse,  per- 
haps.   Tho  gentleman  can  conceive,  as  I 
can,  things  that  are  even  worse  than  the 
facts  of  our  existing  situation.    To  me, 
one  of  them  is  this:  that  the  Congress, 
whichever  one  it  is,  that  creates  obliga- 
tions of  Government  on  one  day  will  say 
to  the  American  people-  on  hindsight  that 
we  will  not  permit  those  obligations  to 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.   Let  us  do  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas    [Mr.  Mahon]    suggested  we   do. 
Let  us  think  now  about  what  we  will  be 
faced  with  about  this  time  next  year; 
and  if  we  do  not  want  an  increase  on  a 
temporary   basis   in  the   public  debt  a 
year  from  today,  let  us  take  action  our- 
selves to  prevent  the  necessity  of  doing 
it  and  not  wake  up  some  4  days  before 
the  final  date  of  the  fiscal  year  to  try  to 
do    something    about    it    through    this 
vehicle  of  legislation  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.'  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.'MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  debt  must  be  increased 
during  a  period  of  war.  But  what  is  the 
reason  for  continuing  to  increase  the 
public  debt  during  a  period  of  so-called 
peace?  In  other  words,  why  do  we  not 
have  a  tax  bill  along  with  these  expendi- 
tures, if  that  is  what  Congress  wants,  to 
pay  for  what  we  want? 

Mr,  MILLS.  •  Let  me  tell  my  friend 
this.  I  am  glad  he  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter; I  meant  to  say  something  about  it 
myself.  On  our  present  base  for  Federal 
income  taxes,  I  doubt  very  seriously  that 
by  adjusting  rates  upward  over  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  you  would  find 
that  you  are  getting  as  much  money  un- 
der those  higher  rates  as  you  are  getting 
under  existing  rates. 

There  are  some  things  that  can  be  done 
to  get  more  money,  but  you  cannot  do  it, 
in  my  opinion,  by  increasing  the  rate 
structure  on  the  basis  of  the  present  base 
applicable  to  those  rates.  I  would  not 
want  to  have  to  bring  a  tax  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  raising  $10  billion  of 
revenue  now  and  ask  you  to  approve  it. 
I  would  not  want  you  to  have  to  be  faced 
with  that  issue. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  listened  to  a 
very  Impassioned,  to  a  very  eloquent, 
and  to  a  very  convincing  speech — con- 
vincing to  those  who  have  voted  for  these 
appropriations  which  have  caused  the 


necessity  of  increasing  the  debt  limit. 
The  speech  was  perhaps  not  too  con- 
vincing to  some  of  us  who  have  voted 
against  these  wild,  extravagant  expendi- 
tures that  have  made  necessary  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit. 

I  am  one  who  has  always  believed  that 
I  should  cut  my  cloth  to  fit  m>-  pocket- 
book,  and  I  have  always  done  that.  I 
think  any  sensible  citizen  should  do  the 
same.  The  only  reason  any  citizen  should 
go  into  debt  is  in  case  of  an  emerqency, 
sickness  or  otherwise,  that  force.s  hun 
to  go  into  debt. 

I  believe  the  same  thin;4  should  ap- 
ly  to  governments.  The  only  reason  I 
can  see  for  any  governments  going  into 
debt  is  in  case  of  an  emergency,  a  war 
emergency,  and  then  of  course  \^e  just 
have  to  do  it  whether  we  want  to  do  it 
or  not. 

However,  much  of  this  increase  in 
debt,  particularly  since  the  last  war.  that 
has  made  necessary  the  lifting  of  the 
debt  ceiling  has  been  in  times  of  peace. 
I  know  we  have  had  to  prepare  for  de- 
fense, but  a  large  part  of  the  necessity 
for  increasing  the  debt  limit  has  come 
about  by  such 'actions  as  we  took  last 
week  in  that  housing  bill,  and  in  a  dozen 
other  bills  that  I  consider  weie  not 
n?ce.<sary. 

So  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill,  and  I  do 
it  because  it  gives  some  of  us.  a  few  of 
us,  the  opportunity  to  show  that  we  are 
opposed  not  particularly  to  this  bill  but 
to  the  things  that  brought  about  the 
necessity  for  this  bill.  That  is  our  only 
way  of  showing  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  consistently  and  wiji^out  devia- 
tion voted  against  increa^fmg  the  debt 
limit  in  prior  years,  I  am  swie  it  will  come 
as  no  surprise  to  the  membersliip  of  the 
House  to  learn  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  7677. 

When   I  first   came   to   Congre.ss   the 
debt  limit  was  $45  billion  and  the  actual 
debt  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $35  bil- 
lion.   During  my  service  in  the  Congre.ss 
the  debt  has  increased  eightfold  and  the 
debt  limit  somewhat  less  than  that.    The 
increases  in  the  actual  debt  and  the  debt 
limit  have  occurred  without  my  concur- 
rence  and  I  predict — accurately  I  am 
sure— that  the  debt  limit  will  be  further 
increased  today  without  my  concurrence 
thereby  authorizing  an  increase  in  the 
actual  debt  to  be  paid  by  tax  burdens  to 
be  imposed  and  collected  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  an  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling  because  I  believe  that 
this  ceiling  is  the  one  effective  mecha- 
nism left  to  the  Congress  by  which  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  insist  that  we  conduct  our 
Government  affairs  with  fiscal  responsi- 
bility on  a  basis  of  paying  our  bills  as 
we  incur  them.     While  it  is  true  that 
the  Congress  has  the  final  say  on  what 
money  can  be  spent  by  the  Executive, 
there  is  little  question  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  acting  together  have 
been    guilty    of    authorizing    too    many 
spending  programs  with  the  result  that 
oux  actual  spending  through  the  appro- 
priation process  has  become  almost  au- 
tomatic.    I  would  make  that  spending 
lesult  less  automatic  by  rigid  adherence 
to  the  debt  ceiling  limitation  except  In 


pos.sible  time  of  war.  This  would  force 
the  hard  decision  as  to  where  we  are 
i;oing  to  cut  our  spending  rather  than 
fontinuing  to  extend  the  debt  limit  and 
tlicreby  postponing  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress  I 
have  constantly  advocated  that  we  spend 
less  so  that  we  could  tax  less;  I  have 
constantly  advocated  that  we  avoid  giv- 
ing our  substance  away  to  foreign  na- 
tions when  the  fact  of  that  internatibnal 
charily  has  been  to  place  us  further  and 
further  into  debt. 

Even  during  the  two  wars  in  which 
our  Nation  has  fought  during  the  time 
I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have  been  crit- 
ical of  the  fiscal  policies  that  were  pur- 
sued to  finance  those  wars.  I  believe, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  infonncd 
people  are  joining  in  this  opinion,  that 
responsible  financing  in  the  periods  of 
those  wars,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
of  World  War  II.  would  have  found  our 
Nation  making  a  greater  effort  to  finance 
the  cost  of  the  war  currently  rather  than 
resorting  to  such  a  vast  extent  to  deficit 
financinc.  If  we  had  pursued  that  wiser 
fiscal  course,  we  would  have  found  not 
only  our  debt  to  be  less  than  it  today  is, 
but  we  would  also  have  found  that  we 
would  have  avoided  the  tragic  de^iase- 
ment  of  our  currency  that  occurred  as 
a  con.sequence  of  the  infiation  resulting 
from  deficit  financing.  , 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  just  war- 
time fiscal  operations  tiiat  have  plaoed 
us  in  our  present  predicament.  We 
have  engaged  in  deficit  financing  almost 
as  consistently  in  peace  as  we  have  in 
war.  The  years  have  been  few  in  the 
last  three  decades  in  which  we  have 
succeeded  in  having  a  budgetary  surplus. 
The  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  dem- 
onstrated an  indifference  to  balanced 
budgets  and  we  now  have  the  New  Fron- 
tier resuming  where  those  previous 
Democratic  administrations  left  off. 
The  present  administration  inherited 
from  the  Eisenhower  administration  pro- 
posed balanced  budgets  for  fiscal  years 
1961  and  1962.  Immediately  upon  tak- 
ing office  this  past  January  the  Kennedy 
administration  set  about  converting 
those  two  balanced  budgets  into  deficit 
budgets. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  earnestly  submit  to 
the  membership  of  the  House  that  if 
America  is  unable  to  pay  its  way  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  very  grave  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  ever  be 
able  to  pay  our  way.  This  means  that 
we  will  continue  to  engage  in  annual 
deficits  which  will  add  to  a  mounting 
indebtedness  that  will  bring  about  in- 
flation, the  debasement  of  our  currency, 
and  fiscal  chaos.  I  refuse  to  support  leg- 
islation making  this  consequence  possi- 
ble. I  would  prefer  that  we  face  up  today 
to  the  fiscal  realities  that  so  severely  con- 
front us.  I  have  opposed  the  spending 
that  has  created  the  debt  and  I  there- 
fore oppose  the  license  to  go  further 
into  debt.  To  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  consistently  voted  for  extrav- 
agance that  our  Nation  cannot  afford.  I 
express  regret  that  my  deep  conviction 
on  this  matter  will  not  permit  me  to 
abet  yo^  in  your  spending  endeavors 
that  haye  taken  us  beyond  our  capacity 
to  pay. 
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Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CURTIS  1  15  minut-js 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I   was   interested   in   the  impas- 
sioned plea  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations    Committee     before     the 
House  about  the  necessity  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, and  want  to  emphasize,  I 
might  say,  the  very  splendid  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  I  feel  in  large  meas- 
ure was  in  answer  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.    Let  me 
say  this  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  as  well  as 
the  members  of  tlie  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  I  might  say  of  Members 
of  the  House.    We  do  not  have  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  House  for  insuring  that 
we  turn  out  balanced  budgets.     In  the 
1946  Reorganization  Act,  we  created  this 
super-duper  budgetary  committee  which, 
incidentally,  still  exists  and  which  met. 
I  think,  once,  cor  sisting  of  members  of 
the  House  Commit  tee  on  Appropriations. 
the  Senate  Committee   on   Appropria- 
tions,   the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means,  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee.   The  thought  behind  this  super- 
duper  committee  was  the  necessity  for 
the  machinery  in  the  Congress  to  ride 
herd  over  the  appropriation  bills  once 
we  had  passed  them  all  and  saw  what 
the  total  was.    I  >till  feel  we  could  de- 
velop that  machirery  in  the  House.    In 
my  supplemental  views  on  the  debt  lim- 
itation bill  2  years  ago.  I  believe,  I  sug- 
gested one  technique  whereby  we  could 
do  that  without  any  change  in  the  rules, 
and  all  that  was  required  was  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Conpress  in  the  House  to 
bring  this  about  by  calling  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  leaders  before  the 
Committee  on  Wa^^s  and  Means  and  say, 
"Now.  look,  here  i;;  our  revenue  position. 
You  people  are  in  charge  of  appropria- 
tions.    We  do  noi    want  to  usurp  your 
jurisdiction.     Go   back    and   see   where 
you  can  cut  $1  or  $2  billion  or  whatever 
the  amount  is  that  should  be  cut." 

But,  I  remind  everyone,  we  do  not 
have  that  machinery  and  this  bill  before 
us,  as  I  have  so  often  pointed  out  and  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  pointed  out.  is  not  really 
a  debt  limitation  bill  at  all.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  how  many  bonds — how 
much  in  total  of  bonds  we  arc  going  to 
pei-mit  the  Treasury  Department  to 
market.  The  debt  has  already  been 
created.  The  debt  is  in  existence.  We 
can  pay  for  it  in  two  ways,  and  both  ways 
are  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  One  is  by  raising 
the  debt  ceiling,  as  we  call  it,  which  per- 
mits the  Treasuiy  to  market  more  bonds. 
The  other  way  is  to  come  in  with  a  tax 
increase  bill.  I  happen  to  share  the 
views  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  think  our 
present  tax  structure,  actually,  at  the 
present  time  is  in  such  a  shape  that  we 
are  at  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
and  even  if  we  came  in  with  increased 
rates,  I  doubt  very  much  that  it  would 
mean  increased  revenues. 

Mr.    BYRNES    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  Congress 
from  reevaluating  and  reconsidering 
some  of  the  actions  already  taken  this 
year  which  will  increase  the  cost  next 
year.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  go- 
ing back  and  reconsidering,  for  instance, 
the  mistake  that  was  made  last  Thurs- 
day in  the  passage  of  the  housing  bill 
with  costs  even  in  excess  of  what  the 
President  asked  for.  as  well  as  many 
other  itemsof  expenditure. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin more.  And  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  let  me  say 
there  are  still  appropriation  bills  to  come 
before  the  House  and  there  are  appro- 
priation bills  in  the  other  body,  and  in- 
deed we  can  if  we  will,  go  to  work  at  this 
end  of  the  matter,  and  that  is  the  real 
answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
many  times  before  that  calling  this  bill 
a  debt  limitation  bill  is  in  error.  The 
debt  has  already  been  created  by  the 
appropriation  acts  previously  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  bill  increases  the  amount  of 
bonds  the  Federal  Govenmient  can  sell 
on  the  market  to  obtain  the  cash  neces- 
sary to*  pay  its  obligations.  The  so- 
called  permanent  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  bonds  that  may  be  legally  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Government  is  $285 
billion.  To  this  permanent  amount  was 
added  $8  billion  to  total  $293  billion. 
The  $8  billion  extension  ends  June  30, 
1961.  This  bill  authorizes  a  $13  billion 
addition  to  the  $285  billion  to  a  total 
$298  billion  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  actual  debt  of  the  United  States — 
the  amount  of  money  we  are  liable  to 
pay  in  the  event  of  serious  adversity 
ranges  somewhere  between  $500  billion 
to  $750  billion  depending  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  estimation  employed. 

The  $293  billion  of  Federal  bonds  is- 
sued has  had  its  average  maturity  dimin- 
ished over  the  past  few  years,  ".rhe  re- 
sult is  that  the  job  of  simply  selling 
new  bonds  to  replace  the  matured  bonds 
has  become  increasingly  difficult. 

Each  year  the  total  amount  of  bonds 
coming  due  which  must  be  paid  off  by 
selling  new  issues  causes  more  disruption 
of  the  investment  markets,  not  just  in 
the  United  States  but  abroad. 

Adding  another  $5  billion  to  the  total 
debt  which  must  be  financed  by  selling 
more  bonds  seriously  aggravates  this 
problem.  The  camel's  back  is  being 
loaded  to  a  breaking  point. 

The  gold  fiow  out  of  the  United  States 
to  countries  abroad  has  its  origin  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  United  States  han- 
dles its  debt.  The  amount  of  the  debt, 
and  whether  it  is  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing, bears  directly  on  the  methods  that 
are  employed  in  handling  the  debt. 

The  United  Stat-es  has  three  important 
roles  in  international  economics.  The 
role  of  a  world  investor — both  through 
its  private  citizens  and  through  its  own 
institutions — the  role  of  a  world  trader; 
and  the  role  of  the  world  banker.  The 
success  that  we  have  experienced  as  a 
world  investor,  in  the  orivate  sector,  and 
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as   a  world   trader   has   enabled   us 
maintain   with   considerable   success   a 
position  as  the  world's  banker. 

However,  our  handling  or  mishandling 
of  our  Federal  debt  has  placed  an  undue 
burden  on  the  strengths  we  have  built  up 
as  a  world  investor  and  as  world  trader. 
It  is  questionable  how  long  these 
strengths  will  enable  us  to  remain  the 
worlds  banker  in  light  of  our  fiscal 
policies. 

This  is  particularly  true  because  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  erroneously 
diagnosed  our  world  position.  It  looks 
upon  our  strengths  as  weaknesses  that 
need  bolstering  and  our  weaknesses  as 
strengths  upon  which  we  can  further 
rely.  To  correct  the  gold  fiow  problem 
the  Kennedy  administration  proposals 
actually  undermine  our  solid  p>osition  in 
world  investment  and  world  trade — the 
two  strengths  that  enable  us  to  maintain 
whatever  position  we  do  maintain  as  a 
world  banker. 

To  carry  out  the  administration  pro- 
grams President  Kennedy  would  spend 
more  governmental  money.  Since  he 
would  pay  for  these  programs  through 
deficit  financing  this  puts  a  heavier  bur- 
den on  our  already  weakened  position  as 
a  world  banker. 

This  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
bonds  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
permitted  to  sell  comes  before  us  to  some 
extent  because  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration has  adopted  a  policy  of  deficit 
financing.  It  has  taken  thife  slight  favor- 
able balance  in  the  Eisenhower  prepared 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  and  turned 
it  into  a  deficit.  The  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration has  prepared  a  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1962  which  has  an  imbalance  of  $5 
billion.  Looking  at  the  appropriation 
bills  already  passed  by  the  House  and 
sent  to  the  other  body  and  the  bills 
which  create  more,  not  less,  back-door 
spending.  I  think  we  can  assume  that 
the  $5  billion  deficit  will  be  closer  to  an 
$8  billion  deficit.  In  that  event  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  back  with  a  further 
request  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  bonds  the  U.S.  Treasury*  can 
market. 

I  have  charged  that  this  is  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility of  the  most  serious  nature. 
It  does  not  even  have  the  redeeming 
theory  which  in  itself  is  unproven  that 
went  along  with  previous  budgets  which 
had  deliberate  deficits — that  this  was 
necessary  in  times  of  recession  and  some 
deficit  would  be  recouped  in  tunes  of 
prosperity. 

The  administration,  and  all  economists 
I  have  listened  to  and  read,  predict  that 
fiscal  year  1962  will  be  a  prosperous  year, 
not  a  year  of  recession. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Dillon,  has  sought  to  cling  to  the  ra- 
tionale of  deficit  financing  by  pointing 
out  that  Government  revenues  lag  be- 
hind business  recovery.  However,  I 
point  out  that  the  theory  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing related  to  business  recession  and 
business  prosperity,  not  Government 
revenues.  The  theory  was  that  in  times 
of  recession  there  should  be  a  net  bal- 
ance to  the  private  sector  in  the  trans- 
fer between  the  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
In  times  of  prosperity  the  net  balance 
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should  go  the  other  way  to  bold  the  in- 
flationary forces  existing  in  periods  of 
prosperity. 

Hiere  is  no  question  that  the  Kennedy , 
administration  has  embarked  upon  a 
new  and  even  more  dangerous  fiscal 
theory  than  that  of  deficit  financing. 
This  new  theory  is  that  we  make  up  what 
Government  overspends  through  the 
economic  growth  that  this  expenditure 
theoretically  creates  in  the  future. 

We  are  getting  quite  close  now  to  a 
ridiculous  theory  that  we  can  lift  our- 
selves by  our  bootstraps — the  theory 
that  Government  creates  wealth. 

This  new  fiscal  policy  adopted  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  will  create  in- 
flationary forces  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  stem.  This  will  badly  damage 
our  competitive  position  as  a  world  in- 
vestor and  trader.  It  will  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  our  efforts  to  be  the  world 
banker. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  here 
in  the  Congress  today  other  than  to  talk 
about  it.  S<»neone  has  stated  that  the 
minority  supplemental  view  accompany- 
ing the  majority  report  on  this  bill  was 
political  Last  Thursday  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  housing  bill  I  stated  that  I 
had  hoped  that  this  minority  report  was 
not  a  narrowly  partisan  political  state- 
ment, but  that  the  two  political  parties 
might  well  choose  up  sides  on  the  issue 
of  fiscal  policy  and  go  to  the  people  for 
their  decision  In  1962. 

I  believe  this  has  become  necessary. 
The  Democratic  leaders  in  this  Congress 
have  not  only  approved  the  Kennedy 
administration  expenditure  proposals  in 
the  budgets  for  fisoal  year  1961  and  fiscal 
year  194S2,  knowing  they  were  based  upon 
defict  financing,  they  have  agreed  to  ex- 
ceed these  expenditures.  The  decision 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  has  been 
coofirmed  by  the  Democratic  majorities 
In  the  Congress  over  strenuous  Republi- 
can opposition. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mxtltkr]  during  the  debate  on  the  hous- 
ing bill  endeavored  to  ridicule  the  Re- 
publican position  which  stated  that  the 
basic  issue  in  this  bill  was  one  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  The  Democratic  majority 
apparently  agreed  with  Mr.  Multer  that 
the  issue  of  fiscal  responsibility  was  spe- 
cious, otherwise  it  would  have  voted 
down  the  administration  housing  bill. 

I  think  the  issue  has  been  drawn, 
gentlemen,  and  my  advice  to  my  col- 
leagues from  the  South  Is  to  get  out  the 
economic  treatises  of  Lord  Keynes  and 
his  Pablan  Socialist  followers  and  start 
boning  up  on  them.  You  are  going  to 
need  all  the  arguments  you  can  muster 
to  support  the  fiscal  theories  of  the  New 
Frontier  which  you  have  supported  with 
your  votes.  As  far  as  my  northern  Dem- 
ocratic friends  and  some  of  my  Republi- 
can friends  are  concerned,  you  will  have 
to  lean  doubly  hard  on  the  political  ac- 
tivity of  the  special  interest  groups  to 
whom  youAiave  been  opening  up  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  because  Uie  tax  of  inflation 
will  be  upon  us  and  the  specter  of  rising 
unemployment  resulting  from  pricing 
ourselves  out  of  the  market  will  be  with 
us. 

The  tax  cut  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion suggests  will  come  in  1968  from  the 
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prosperity  that  deficit  financing  will 
bring  may  come  about,  but  if  it  does  it 
will  be  In  dollars  with  cut  purchasing 
power.    So  It  will  be  meaningless. 

r  cannot  close  this  justified  jeremiad 
without  pointing  out  the  tragedy  of  pro- 
moting this  foolish  and  untried  fiscal 
policy  at  this  crucial  time  in  world  af- 
fairs when  we  need  all  the  economic 
strength  we  can  muster.  Gentlemen,  I 
can  only  look  forward  to  the  1962  elec- 
tions when  we  go  to  the  people  to  test  this 
new  political  philosophy.  I  hope  my  po- 
litical party  has  the  courage  to  give  the 
people  a  clear-cut  choice  at  this  time  in 
every  congressional  district  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  from  Texas  to  Alaska,  in  the 
North,  in  the  South,  in  the  East,  and  in 
the  West.  If  this  i^sue  of  spending  is 
political  as  alleged,  then,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  ready. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
LMr.  KarstenI. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
most every  year  for  the  past  several  years 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
come  before  the  House  with  requests  to 
raise  the  national  debt  ceiling.  I  would 
be  less  than  honest  If  I  did  not  concede 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  never  derived  en- 
joyment from  these  assigiunents. 

Some  of  my  friends  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle  have  been  using  this 
occasion  to  berate  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration for  having  to  increase  the  pub- 
he  debt  limit.  No  less  than  eight  times 
during  the  previous  Republican  admin- 
istration we  were  confronted  with  sim- 
ilar requests.  My  friends  seem  to  have 
very  short  memories. 

Let  me  read  from  the  1961  budget  mes- 
sage of  former  President  Eisenhower, 
delivered  to  the  Congress  on  January 
16  of  this  year.  Mr.  Eisenhower  said, 
and  I  quote: 

It  will  again  b«  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  a  temporary  Incresise  la 
the  debt  limit  diirlng  1962. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
paragraph  preceding  the  one  I  quoted, 
the  former  President's  budget  message 
estimated  to  a  tenth  of  a  billion  dollars 
the  level  of  the  public  debt  on  June  30, 
1962.     Despite  this  intriguing  precision, 
the  budget  message  did  not  explain  to 
the  Congress  how  large  an  increase  in 
the  debt  limit  would  be  required.    There 
is,  however,  no  difBculty  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  general  magnitude.     Just  1  year 
ago,  that  is,  in  June  1960,  the  Repub- 
lican  administration   requested   an   in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit  on  a  temporary 
basis  of  $8  billion  to  deal  with  the  sea- 
sonal financing  problem  and  to  provide 
a   reasonable   contingency   reserve.     In 
the  budget  message  itself,  the  adminis- 
tration predicted  that  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961  would  be  approximately 
in  balance.    Actually,  the  budget  showed 
a  $79  million  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961  by  the  fiction  of  a.ssuming  that  Con- 
gress would   pass  the  requested  postal 
rate  Increases  in  time  for  these  to  be- 
conre  effective  on  April  1.     Without  this 
fanciful   assumption   about   postal   rate 
increases,  the  fiscal  year   1961  budget, 
even  in  January,  would  have  shown  a 
deficit. 


On  this  basis  alone,  if  the  Republican 
administration  were  still  in  power  and 
if  things  had  come  up  to  their  January 
expectations,  they  would  still  have  had 
to  request  an  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  of  $8  billion. 

There  is  more,  however,  we  know  now 
that  tax  revenues  between  January  and 
June  of  this   year  have  been  running 
below  the  forecast  that  former  President 
Eisenhower  made  last  January,  by  al- 
most   a    billion    dollars.    In    addition. 
President     Kennedy's     March     budget 
statement   indicated   that   the  costs  of 
caiTying   out   certain   programs   within 
the  policy  previously  established  by  the 
Eisenhower   administration   were   going 
to  be  about  half  a  billion  dollars  more 
than   had    been   predicted   In  January. 
Taking    these    circumstances    into    ac- 
oRunt.  a  reconstruction  of  the  debt  limit 
increase  that  the  former  administration 
would  have  had  to  request,  if  it  were 
still  in  power,  would  be  about  $10  billion. 
All  of  us  share  some  responsibility  for 
the  national  debt.    This  responsibility  is 
iMit  confined  exclusively  to  the  Congress, 
nor  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Every  2  years,  we  have  a  na- 
tional  election  in  order  to  afford  the 
people  of  the  United  States  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves.    In  these 
national  elections,  while  the  people  vote 
for  specific  candidates  for  President,  for 
Congress,  and  for  the  other  elective  of- 
fices, they   also   express  themselves  on 
tlie  kind  of  government  they  desire  and 
how  much   government  they  want. 

In  the  national  election  last  Novem- 
ber the  people  of  the  country,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote,  expressed  themselves  in  favor 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  which  advo- 
cated programs  of  improved  social  se- 
curity, medical  care  for  the  aged,  im- 
proved educational  facilities,  housing, 
area  development,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  a  better  and  stronger 
America.  The  majority  of  the  people 
by  their  votes  expressed  approval  of  these 
programs,  a  number«.jDf  which  have^ 
pa.s.sed  this  House  within  recent  months. 
The  present  request  for  a  $13  billion 
increa.se  in  the  public  debt  limit  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  general  level  of  costs  of 
these  programs  over  and  above  the  rev- 
enue increases  that  will  be  provided  by 
getting  back  on  the  road  of  economic 
growth. 

In  view  of  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  recession  has  turned  around,  and  in 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  shift  of 
business  forecasters  from  pessimism  in 
December  to  optimi.sm  in  June,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  this  is  cheap  at  the 
price. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr^PAXMANl. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  REDUCE  THE  FEDER.M, 
DEBT — SHOULD  THE  FEDERAL  BX.DCET  BE  BAL- 
ANCED EACH  AND  rVERT  TEAR?  HOW  DID 
THE  DEBT  COMK  ABOUT?  HOW  MUCH  CAN 
PRE.SE.VT  SPENDING  BE  REDUCED  wrTHOUT 
WEAKENING  OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE? 

SHOULD  WK  HAVE  A  MORE  FLEXIBLE  TAX 
SYSTEM?  HOW  MUCH  IS  THE  PRESENT  HIGH 
INTEREST     RATE    COSTING     THE     TAXPAYERS? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposal  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
all  of  us.    Indeed  the  large  Federal  debt 
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and  the  prospect  of  adding  further  to 
this  debt  in  the  present  year,  although 
the  additions  will  be  quite  small,  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  responsible 
citizens  everywhere.  Thoughtful  citi- 
zens believe,  and  I  think  correctly,  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  adopt  a 
definite,  determined  plan  for  reducing 
the  Federal  debt. 

On  February  28  of  this  year,  the 
House  and  Senate  in  Texas  adopted  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  on  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
to  the  States  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  require  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  or  be- 
fore the  15th  day  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  transmit  to  Congress 
a  budget  setting  forth  an  estimate  of 
the  Government's  receipts  for  the  com- 
ing year  and  requiring,  further,  that — 

If  Congress  shall  authorize  expendltyres 
to  be  made  during  such  ensuing  ftscai~years 
In  excess  of  6\ich  estimates  of  the  receipts.  It 
shall  not  adjourn  for  more  than  3  days  at 
a  time  until  such  action  had  been  taken 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  balance  the  budget. 

Since  this  resolution  of  the  House  and 
Senate  of  Texas  reflects  a  very  deep 
concern  on  the  part  of  two  highly  re- 
sponsible bodies,  I  would  Uke  to  in.sert 
the  entire  resolution  as  follows: 

House  CoNcimatNT  Rf.soLUTioN   10, 
State  of  Texas 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  Is  presently 
indebted  In  an  approximate  sum  of  $295  bil- 
lion and  the  debt  increases  each  year;  and 

Whereas  the  U  S.  Government  now  pays 
approximately  $9  billion  in  Inieresl  on  the 
present  Indebtedness  each  fiscal  year;  and 

Whereas  the  value  of  a  dollar  continues  to 
decrease,  particularly  since  World  War  II, 
largely  due  to  the  Inflationary  fiscal  policy 
of  tlw  Federal  Government,  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  already  bearing  a  practically  confiscatory 
and  excessive  burden  of  taxes,  particularly 
from  the  Federal  Government:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resohed  by  the  iiouse  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurriiig ) .  That  the  State  of 
Texas  hereby  urges  and  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose  to 
the  States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  provided  by 
article  V  of  the  Constitution,  to  read  as 
follows,  to  wit: 

"Section  1.  On  or  before  the  15th  day  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  budget  which  shall  set  forth  his 
estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the  Government, 
other  than  trust  funds,  during  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  under  the  laws  then  existing  and 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures to  be  made  from  funds  other  than 
trust  funds  during  such  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
which  shall  not  exceed  such  estimate  of  the 
receipts.  The  President  In  transmitting  such 
budget  may  recommend  measures  for  raising 
additional  revenue  and  his  recommendations 
for  the  expenditure  of  such  additional  rev- 
enue. If  the  Congress  shall  authorize  ex- 
penditures to  be  made  during  such  ensuing 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  such  estimate  of  the 
receipts,  It  shall  not  adjourn  for  more  than 
3  days  at  a  time  until  such  action  has  been 
taken  as  may  be  necessary  to  balance  the 
budget  for  such  ensuing  fiscal  year.  In  case 
of  war  or  other  grave  national  emergency.  If 
the  President  shall  so  recommend,  the  Con- 
gress by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
Members  of  each  House  may  suspend  the 
foregoing  provisions  for  balancing  the  budget 
for  periods,  either  successive  or  otherwise, 
not  exceeding  1  year  each. 
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"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  next 
following  the  ratification  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  8.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress"'; 
and.  be  it  further 

Rr^olved.   That    a    certified    copy    of   this 
resolution  be  furnished  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each 
.  congressiunal  Representative  from  the  State. 
Ben  Ramsey. 
President  of  the  Srnatr. 
James    A.    Turman. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
I    hereby    certify    that    House    Concurrent 
Resolution  No    10  was  adopted  by  the  House 
on  January  31.   1961,  by  the  following  vote- 
Yeas  74.  nays  60 

D<:)ROTHT  Hallman. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Charles  Schnabel, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 

In  other  words,  the  resolution  of  the 
Legislatiu-e  of  Texas  calls  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget  each  and  every  year 
and  not  to  take  a  recess  of  more  than 
3  days  until  it  has  completed  the  task 
of  balancing  the  budget. 

Both  the  objective  and  the  general 
principle  expressed  in  this  resolution  are 
highly  laudable.  I.  for  one.  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  the  budget  should,  in  the 
long  rim  at  least,  be  kept  in  balance. 
Indeed.  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run 
the  Federal  debt  should  be  substantially 
reduced. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    BUDGET    IN     ECONOMIC    CYCLE 

As  to  the  precise  technique  which  the 
Texas  Legislature  proposed  for  the  pur- 
poses, which  is  to  balance  the  budget 
each  and  every  year,  this  manifestly 
overlooks  some  important  economic  wis- 
dom which  has  been  accumulated  in 
recent  decades.  Let  us  consider  this 
point  In  some  detail,  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  general  pub- 
lic better  understand  the  modern  prin- 
ciples of  budget  making,  the  efifect  of 
the  Federal  budget  on  business  profits, 
personal  income  and  ranployment.  as  well 
as,  of  com-se.  the  effect  of  business 
profits,  personal  income  and  employment 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Up  imtil  about  30  years  ago.  the  con- 
servative view  and  the  generally  accepted 
view  of  responsible  fiscal  action  on  the 
part  of  Grovemment  was  that  when  each 
downturn  occurred,  Government  should 
reduce  its  own  spending  and  by  all  means 
keep  its  budget  in  balance.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  been  that  by  reducing  its 
tax  income  and  its  spending,  Govern- 
ment would  somehow  make  available 
funds  needed  for  other  purposes  and 
would  thus  tend  to  offset  depression  and 
recession.  Most  of  us  know  today  that 
no  view  could  have  been  more  mistaken. 
What  actually  happened  when  this  prac- 
tice was  tried  was  that  economic  activ- 
ity was  further  reduced,  employment 
further  declined,  business  profits  further 
dropped,  bankruptcies  ensued,  and,  in 
short,  the  Government's  policies  mate- 
rially added  to  the  deflationary  spiral 
and  tended  to  produce  a  chronic  and 
incurable  depression.    Such  a  policy  to- 


day, in  view  of  what  we  have  learned, 
would  be  the  height  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. We  have  learned  that  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  narrowest  sense  of 
the  term,  means  that  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  not  conduct  Its  business  in  a 
way  which  undermines  the  fiscal  health 
of  business  firms  and  employees. 

ROLE    OF    THE    AUTOMATIC    STABILIZERS 

Over  the  past  30  years,  we  have  built 
into  our  Federal  tax  and  spending  sys- 
tems certain  so-called  automatic  stabi- 
lizers, with  the  verj-  reason  that  we  have 
sought  to  maintain  general  economic 
health  of  the  private  economy  and  be- 
cause there  is  a  better  general  under- 
standing of  how  our  economy  functions. 

Certainly  we  have  the  best  economic 
system  yet.  In  fact,  the  superiority  of 
our  economic  system,  both  in  terms  of 
the  volume  of  goods  and  services  which 
it  produces  and  the  standard  of  living 
which  it  has  brought  about  and.  in  terms 
which  we  cherish,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  elaboration.  Despite  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  free  enterprise  system, 
the  system  does  have  a  certain  weakness 
in  that  it  is  afficted  with  cyclical  ups  and 
downs.  At  times,  btisiness  expandJs  rap- 
idly, the  total  demand  for  goods  and 
services  is  greater  and  the  economy's 
current  capacity  to  produce  is  such  that 
overemployment  of  resources  brings 
about  inflation  of  prices  and,  at  other 
times,  there  is  a  recession  cycle  with  un- 
employment, underutilization  of  capac- 
ity and  a  general  decline  in  business 
prices.  Such  cycles  have  to  be  expected 
in  a  market  economy  where  an  aggre- 
gate of  each  activity  is  a  sum  total  of 
millions  of  individual  decisions — deci- 
sions of  consumers  to  buy  or  not  to  buy, 
and  decisions  of  business  firms  to  ex- 
pand or  not  to  expand  to  capacity  or  to 
accumulate  or  liquidate  inventories. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  would  it  be  wise 
then  for  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
pand its  spending  in. boom  times,  when 
its  own  revenues  are  increasing  and  to 
reduce  its  spending  in  recession  times 
when  its  revenues  are  declining?  No. 
such  a  policy  would  only  tuld  to  instabil- 
ity. Such  a  policy  would  increase  the 
inflationary  forces  In  boom  times  and 
increase  the  recessionary  forces  in  times 
of  recession, 

COMMENTS    or    SECBETART     DILLON 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  dis- 
cussed the  points  at  some  length  in  his 
address  to  the  National  Press  Club  last 
week.  Secretary  Dillon,  a  Republican, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  having  lean- 
ings toward  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
Speaking  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  over  the  years  of  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. Secretary  Dillon  said; 

Unfortunately,  as  I  have  said  on  an  earlier 
occasion,  we  have  not  yet  mastered  the  art 
of  maintaining  steady  growth  at  full  ca- 
pacity. Our  economy  Is  still  plagued  by  ups 
and  downs.  Although  we  have  made  stib- 
stantlal  progress  In  terms  of  preventing  ma- 
jor depressions,  we  still  suffer  periodically 
from  periods  of  recession  when  growth  slows 
to  a  halt  and  unemployment  mounts  rap- 
Idly.  However,  although  we  still  have  a 
great  deal  to  le&m  on  the  preventive  side, 
we  have  learned  how  to  slow  a  decline  and 
how  to  Initiate  recovery  by  tislng  the  auto- 
matic   stabilizers    we    have    built    into    our 
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economy.  It  Is  largely  thanks  to  these  sta- 
bilizers that  our  recessions  of  the  past 
decade  have  been  so  much  more  moderate 
than  the  wrenching  depressions  of  pre- 
World  War  II  days. 

These  automatic  stabilizers  so  generally 
credited  with  softening  our  recent  economic 
declines,  are: 

First,  an  automatic  and  rapid  decrease  In 
tax  yields,  as  corporate  profits  and  employ- 
ment decline. 

Second,  a  prompt  buildup  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  retirement  pay- 
ments as  jobs  grow  harder  to  find  and  to 
hold. 

Their  effect  is  automatically  to  increase 
povernment  outpayments  and  decrease  Gov- 
ernment receipts.  The  result  is  a  deficit 
which  helps  to  arrest  the  economic  decline. 
The  automatic  stabilizers  have  been  op- 
erating since  last  fall.  We  can  largely  thunk 
the  stimulating  effects  of  their  action  for 
the  mildness  of  the  recession.  It  is  also 
due  to  their  action  that  we  are  facing  a  sub- 
stantial budgetary  deficit  this  fiscal  year. 

These  automatic  stabilizers.  Secretary 
Dillon  points  out.  while  they  have  helped 
to  halt  the  recession,  they  have  also  been 
responsible  for  a  net  shift  of  $5.1  billion 
in  the  Federal  budget,  from  an  antic- 
ipated surplus  to,  now,  an  anticipated 
deficit  of  about  $3  billion  in  the  present 
fiscal  year. 


CtrrriNG      government      EXPENDITtlRES      WOULD 
HAVE    DEEPENED    RECESSION 

What  then  would  have  been  the  result 
had  the  Government  been  so  unwise  as 
to  follow  the  alternative  course  of  reduc- 
ing its  expenditures  to  match  its  reduced 
income,  resulting  from  the  decline  of 
business  profits  and  individual  incomes. 
Secretary  Dillon  pointed  out: 

The  alternative — of  reducing  Government 
expenditures  to  match  reduced  revenues- 
would  not  only  have  meant  no  temporary 
unemployment  compensation,  but  also  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  unemployment 
rolls  as  Governmwit  programs  were  cur- 
tailed •  •  •  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  to 
our  national  security  caused  by  the  defense 
cutbacts    that    would    have    been    required. 

Let  me  underscore  this  point:  reductions 
in  expenditures  to  match  reduced  revenues 
would  have  increased  the  severity  of  the  re- 
cession, enlarged  unemployment,  and  there- 
by further  reduced  our  revenues.  We  would 
have  found  ourselves  in  a  deflationary  spiral 
that  could  easily  have  lead  to  a  severe  and 
prolonged  economic  depression. 

In  actual  fact,  this  alternative  was  so 
clearly  unacceptable  that  there  has  been 
little  responsible  complaint  about  the  defi- 
cit for  the  current  fiscal  year.  There  has, 
however,  been  considerable  concern  about 
the  deficit  of  some  $3.7  billion  which  we 
face  In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  reac- 
tion is  perfectly  understandable.  For  re- 
covery is  well  underway.  It  is  probable 
that  by  this  time  next  year  our  economy  will 
be  rolling  in  high  gear.  We  may  well  be  in 
the  midst  of  an  economic  boom. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  whether  the  pro- 
posal to  balance  the  Federal  budget  each 
and  every  year  would  be  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  fiscal  year 
ahead.  Secretai-y  Dillon  considers  it  this 
w^ay: 

When  we  evaluate  the  coming  deficit  for 
fiscal  1962.  we  should  look  back  to  fiscal  year 
1959,  when  the  country  faced  an  identical 
economic  situation.  The  upturn  from  an 
earlier  low  started  In  the  spring  of  1956.  The 
entire  fiscal  year  1959  was  one  of  substantial 


recovery.  Yet  the  deficit  reached  the  stag- 
gering figure  of  over  $12  billion— more  than 
three  times  the  deficit  presently  in  sight  fur 
next  year.  It  is  clear  that  there  i.s  nothing 
unusual  about  a  deficit  in  the  year  imme- 
diately following  a  period  of  recession. 

It  is  with  all  this  in  mind— redU'-ed  reces- 
sion revenues,  growing  national  needs,  un- 
used plant  capacity,  excessive  unemploy- 
ment, and  absence  of  inflationary  pressures — 
that  I  reiterate  my  earlier  sUUement  that  a 
deficit  of  the  size  which  we  envisage  lor  fis- 
cal year  1962— a  deficit  one-third  the  size 
of  the  1959  deficit— is  both  Inevitable  and 
appropriate. 

The  alternative— U)  reduce  expeiiditurcs  to 
match  recession  revenues,  with  resulting 
dangers  to  our  national  security,  neglect  of 
our  national  ueeds.  slowing  of  our  progress 
toward  full  employment  and  l(rA'ard  lull 
utilization  of  our  plant  capacity— is  totally 
unacceptable. 

This  alternative  course  is  eciually  unpalat- 
able if  we  look  ahead  to  the  revenue  pros- 
pects tor  fiscal  year  1963.  By  then,  revenues 
should  be  flowing  from  a  prospering  econ- 
omy. They  could  well  jump  as  much  as  10 
percent  over  what  we  can  expect  for  fi.scal 
1962.  With  reasonable  prosperity  during 
1962.  our  fiscal  1963  revenues  should  approx- 
imate $90  biUion.  compared  to  the  $81  4  bil- 
lion that  we  now  foresee  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Once  again  this  would  parallel  past  ex- 
perience. For  in  fiscal  1960,  our  revenues 
jumped  a  lull  $9  8  billion  over  the  recession 
revenues  of  1959 


FXPENDrrrREs   and   debt    should    bj;   reduced 

IN    LONG    RUN 

A  policy  of  greater  fiscal  rr.sponsibil- 
ity  on  the  part  of  Government,  it  .seems 
to  me.  would  involve  a  determined  effort. 
not  only  to  balance  our  Federal  budget 
over  the  long  run,  but  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  For  these  purposes,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  do  three  things: 

First,  Federal  spending  should  be  re- 
duced, not  in  recessionary  periods,  but  in 
boom  periods.  There  is  a  limit,  of 
course,  to  the  savings  which  can  be  made 
in  this  way  because  an  overwhelming 
percentage  of  the  Federal  expenditures 
are  going  to  national  defense.  Another 
large  percentage  represents  commit- 
ments which  cannot  properly  be  reduced, 
such  as  the  commitments  for  our  war 
veterans.  I  will  elaborate  on  the  types 
of  defense  and  other  commitments  in 
our  present  budget  at  a  later  point. 

A  second  way  by  which  the  Fedeial 
Government  definitely  can  and  should 
reduce    expenditures    is   to   return    to   a 
policy  of  more  reasonable  interest  rates. 
During  the  World  War  II  years,  public 
opinion  recognized  that  most  of  our  peo- 
ple would  be  and  were  being  called  upon 
to  make  supreme  sacrifices  for  the  Na- 
tion's  defense.     Such   was   the   case    of 
those  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
many  of  whom  gave  up  their  lives  in  the 
Nation's   defen.se.     Accordingly,    it   was 
then  considered  that  tho.se  who  lent  the 
money  to  finance  the  war  should  draw 
only  a  modest  return  of  interest  on  the 
funds  lent.     During  the  World  War  II 
years,  and  indeed  in  the  postwar  years, 
up  until  1951,  the  Federal  Government 
kept  interest  rates  on  the  Federal  debt 
at    a    modest    level.     During    these    12 
years,  interest  rates  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bonds  were  not  permitted   to 
rise  above  2 ',2  percent.     In  truth,  inter- 


est yields  on  the.se  bonds  were,  through- 
out these  years,  at  somewhat  less  than 
2^2  percent. 

r^:DER^L  reskrve  ha.s  boosted  intfrfst 

RATES    SHARPLY     SINCE     19.'i2 

But  memories  are  short,  while  debt 
IS  continuing.  Since  1952,  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  raised  interest  rates 
on  Govenunent  bonds,  which  means 
that  it  has  rai.sed  interest  rates  on  our 
vast  wartime  debt,  progres.sively  until 
now  the  taxpayers  are  paying  almost 
twice  as  much  intere.st  on  our  World 
War  II  debt  as  they  were  paying  in  the 
earlier  years. 

If  the  Federal  Re.'^eive  had  left  in- 
terest rates  at  their  1952  levels.  Federal 
spending  for  interest  over  the  pa.st  9 
years  would  have  been  $9.5  billion  le.ss 
than  it  actually  ha.s  been.  Furthermore, 
the  Federal  debt  could  have  been  de- 
crea.sed  by  $9.5  billion  less  than  it  is  to- 
day. And  at  the  same  time,  the  problem 
of  lengthening  the  average  maturity  of 
the  Federal  debt,  which  we  hear  so  much 
about  today,  need  not  have  arisen.  Un- 
der the  same  circumstances  I  have  re- 
cited, the  Federal  debt  could  have  been 
maintained  at  the  .same  average  inat- 
turity  as  prevailed  in  1952. 

COST  or  higher  i.ntfre.st  rates 
Recently  I  asked  one  of  the  experts  on 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee to  compute  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  increase  in  interest 
rates  .since  1952.  His  computations  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  amount  of  Federal  secTirltles  out- 
.standlng  which  are  subject  to  the  statutory 
debt  limitation  stcxrxi  at  $287,284  million  as 
of  March  31.  1961.  A  calculation  is  desired 
to  show  how  much  less  the  outstanding 
debt  would  be  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1961  under 
the  following  three  assumptions: 

lai  Interest  rates  remained  at  their  June 
30,   1952  levels 

(b)  The  saving  in  interest  charges  on  the 
Federal  debt  (due  to  assumption  (ai  )  for 
fl.<;cal  years  1953  through  1961  was  applied 
each  year  to  reduce  the  debt  outstanding 

(c)  The  average  maturity  distribution  of 
the  debt  was  held  constant  at  its  June  30. 
1952  status. 


2.  The  average  annual  Interest  rate  paid 
on  the  interest-bearing  public  debt  as  of 
June  30.  1952  was  2.329  percent  If  this  aver- 
age rate  had  prevailed  during  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  and  each  years  Interest 
."saving  had  been  applied  to  reduce  the  public 
debt  at  the  end  of  said  fl.scal  year,  the  fol- 
lowing yearly  amounts  of  Interest  saving 
would  have  resulted  (in  millions  of  dollars)  : 
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During  1946-60.  Federal  expenditures 
have  totaled  $892  billion,  a  truly  tre- 
mendous amount.  This  amount  could 
have  bought  every  American  family  a 
$15,000  home  and  a  $3,000  automobile. 

Where  has  this  money  gone?  We  do 
not  have  to  look  far  for  the  answer. 
Four  items  accounted  for  $745  billion,  or 
84  percent  of  the  total.  These  include 
major  national  security  expenditures. 
58.3  percent;  interest  on  the  Federal 
debt.  10.8  percent;  veterans'  services 
9  percent:  and  international  affairs  and 
finance,  5.5  percent. 

MOST   INCREASED   EXPENDITURE^  RELATED  TO 
NATIONAL   SECURITY 

These  items  all  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: they  either  are  primarily  the  out- 
growth of  World  War  II  or  have  been 
incurred  because  of  the  military  and  re- 
lated obligations  necessary  to  forestall 
the  spread  of  communism  since  1945. 
For  example,  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  World  War  II,  interest  on  the 
national  debt  averaged  well  under  $1 
billion  annually;  in  1960  it  cost  $9.3 
biUion. 

Let  us  recognize  these  facts  well.  Our 
Federal  Government  expenditures  have 
been  so  very  hiuh  because  of  past  wars 
and  to  prevent  future  wars.  It  has  been 
the  continuing  threat  which  totalitarian 
governments  pose  to  democracy  which 
has  been  the  chief  cause  of  our  high 
taxes. 

America  emerged  from  World  War  II 
as   the   world's   strongest  power.     This 


placed  an  awful  responsibility  on  us. 
Modern  warfare  made  it  impossible  for 
us  to  withdraw  from  world  affairs,  even 
had  we  wished  to  do  so. 

Suppose  things  had  been  different,  and 
v.e  could  have  gone  back  to  the  prewar 
expenditures  for  defense  and  related 
items.  For  the  entire  period.  1920  to 
1940,  we  spent  about  $57  billion — or 
about  $2.8  billion  a  year — on  national 
defense  and  the  related  matters  men- 
tioned above.  Had  the  march  of  his- 
tory pennitted  us  to  continue  spending 
at  this  rate,  we  would  have  spent  only 
about  $42  billion  on  defense  and  related 
matters  during  1946-60.  Hence,  if  all 
other  Federal  expenditures  had  re- 
mained the  same,  total  Federal  expend- 
itures would  have  been  $190  billion  in- 
stead of  $892  billion.  This  would  have 
pei-mitted  us  to  run  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  only  about  21  percent  of 
what  it  has  actually  cost.  People  would 
have  had  to  pay  only  about  one-fifth  as 
much  as  they  actually  paid  in  Federal 
taxes.  Or,  alternatively,  we  could  have 
paid  off  the  entire  national  debt  exist- 
ing in  1945  and  also  cut  total  taxes  by 
about  55  percent. 

We  have  spent  more  on  defense  and 
related  matters  during  the  last  7  years. 
1954-60.  than  Federal  expenditures  for 
all  purposes — including  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing World  War  I  and  three  other 
wars — during  the  entire  period  1789  to 
1940.  In  this  comparison  I  have  taken 
into  account  changes  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  during  this  period. 


In  short,  had  these  conditions  been  ful- 
filled, the  total  Federal  debt  outstanding  on 
June  80,  1961,  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  $9.6  billion. 

3.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  actual 
Interest  charges  (ool.  1  above)  were  paid 
on  a  total  debt  structure  the  average  ma- 
turity of  which  waa  declining  over  the  period. 
This  decline  operated,  of  course,  to  reduce 
the  actual  interest  burden.  If  the  interest 
charges  shown  In  column  2  above  had  been 
calculated  for  an  average  maturity  distribu- 
tion which  declined  similarly  over  the  period. 
the  Interest  saving  and  the  total  debt  reduc- 
tion would  have  exceeded  $9.5  billion. 

AtnrOlCATIC   STABELIznW    NEED    IMPROVING 

A  third  thing  which  we  might  do  to 
manage  Federal  fiscal  affairs  in  a  better 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to 
economic  stability,  is  to  adopt  a  more 
flexible  system  of  taxes.  We  might  con- 
sider a  tax  system  which  would  permit 
quick  but  temporary  increases  in  the  tax 
rates  in  boom  periods,  and  quick  but 
temporary  reductions  in  the  tax  rates 
when  recessions  occur. 

In  order  to  focus  attention  on  the  need 
for  improving  our  stabilization  system,  I 
introduced  such  a  bill  last  year,  one 
which  would  give  the  President  discre- 
tionary powers  to  raise  or  lower  the  tax 
rates  within  a  range  of  10  percentage 
points.  This  bill  carried  the  proviso 
that  such  powers  to  raise  taxes  must,  in 
fact,  be  used  as  an  alternative  to  raising 
interest  rates.  As  of  now,  the  Govern- 
ment raises  interest  rates  still  higher  in 
boom  periods  as  a  means  of  dampening 
economic  activity.  Raising  interest  rates 
is  itself  an  arbitrary  action  much  like 
raising  taxes  except  that  the  revenues 
from  thLs  kind  of  "tax"  go  into  increased 
profits  for  the  money  lenders  rather  than 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  to  reduce  the 
Federal  debt. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  next  advances 
in  the  art  of  government  will  be  in  this 
field  of  flexible  taxes. 

OUH    FEDERAL    DEBT    A!,-D    HOW    IT   WA.S    INCLTIRED 

Let  us  look  at  tl:e  facts  concerning  our 
Federal  debt.  This  debt  at  the  end  of 
last  year  amouni<'d  ^  $286.5  billion  or 
nearly  SI. 600  for  every  American  man. 
woman,  and  chiid.< 

How  did  we  incur  th.is  debt? 

About  80  percent  of  the  pre.'^cnt  debt 
was  incurred  dur;ng  World  War  II.  In 
1940  we  had  a  Federal  debt  of  $43  billion; 
by  the  end  of  194  G  it  amounted  to  S269 
billion.  In  the  following  4  years  it  de- 
creased to  S257.4  billion.  Thereafter  it 
increased  to  $286.  j  billion,  due  in  part  to 
the  Korean  war.  1 

Spending  to  fi,;ht  Wbrld  War  II  is 
liardly  the  kind  cf  spending  that  could 
have  been  avoidec.  True,  my  own  feel- 
ing is,  and  was  it  the  time,  that  we 
could  have,  and  should  have,  paid  more 
on  tile  pay-as-you-go  basis  during  the 
war  years.  In  fact,  I  sponsored  such 
measur»ft  for  mor?  taxes  and  voted  for 
measures  for  inc;"eased  taxes  in  those 

years    which    a   majority   of   Congress   in         ^  l-riur  to  1'J12  Intenmtional  Affairs  A  Fiiuwice  not  given  srprtf;it.!y. 

its  wisdom  did  not  pass,  despite  the  fact 

that  President  Roosevelt  strongly  urged     ffoEOAL   debt  getting  smaller,  not  larger    low  ourselves  to  imagine  that  the  debt 

more  taxes  during  the  war.  Now  let  us  keep  the  Federal  debt  in 

But  let  us  look  at  the  Federal  spend-  proper  prospective.     True,  this  debt  is 

ing  since  the  end  of  the  war.    How  much  vast,  creates  a  tremendous  burden  to  the 

has  this  been  and  for  what  purposes  has  American  people  and  should  be  reduced. 

the  money  been  spent.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  al- 
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has  been  increasing  lelative  to  our  abil- 
ity to  pay,  or  that  it  is  leading  to  in- 
solvency. 

In  the  first  place,  we  might  note  that 
wliile  the  capital  debt  is  high,  it  is  not 
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nearly  as  high  today  as  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  At  the  end  of  1946,  the 
Federal  debt  was  equal  to  $1,911  for  each 
American.  At  the  end  of  1960.  it  had 
been  reduced,  relatively  speaking,  to 
$1,592  for  each  American. 

In  the  same  years,  furthermore,  the 
average  wealth  has  increased  enormous- 
ly and  so,  too.  has  our  average  income. 

At  the  end  of  1946  the  Federal  debt 
was  equal  to  more  than  the  gross  na- 
tional product— that  is,  it  was  more  than 
the  value  of  all  the  goods  and  services 
produced  in  that  year.  By  the  end  of 
1960,  in  view  of  the  vast  increase  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Federal  debt 
had  been  reduced  to  47.9  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product. 
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yet  debt  a<;  percent  of  gmv-:  Jiational  product 
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In  truth,  relatively  speaking,  tho 
Federal  debt  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  has  fared  much  better  than  that 
of  State  and  local  govcvnmenis  and  even 
better  than  that  of  corporate  and  private 

debt. 

The  figures  for  these  various  cla.sses 

of  debt  are  as  follows: 
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All  of  these  comparisons  demonstrate 
that  the  burden  of  our  Federal  debt  is 
much  less  today  than  it  was  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  This  is  conclusive  proof  that 
we  are  not  on  the  verge  of  insolvency; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Federal  debt  is  be- 
coming less  and  less  of  a  burden  as  our 
economy  grows.  This  is  another  reason 
why  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
maintain  a  prosperous  and  growing 
economy. 

AMERICANS   MUST   KNOW  THE   FACTS 

I  have  recited  these  facts  at  some 
length  because  I  think  every  American 
should  be  reminded  periodically  of  the 
primary  reason  for  our  high  taxes  and 
great  national  debt.  There  is  only  one 
compelling  reason  for  them:  totalitari- 
anism has  been  threatening  democratic 
institutions  for  the  past  two  decades. 

Let  us  always  place  the  blame  where  it 
belongs :  on  the  totalitarian  governments 
threatening   democracy,   not  on   Presi- 
dents Roosevelt.   Truman,   Eisenhower, 
and  Kennedy,  and  the  other  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.    To  do  other- 
wise is  to  undermine  people's  faith  in 
their  own  great  democratic  Government. 
The  price  of  preserving  freedom  has 
been  truly   enormous.     But  let  us  not 
throw   away  this   precious  freedom  by 
undermining  people's  confidence  in  our 
democratic    institutions    through    false 
charges  of  reckless  spending  by  irrespon- 
sible elected  officials,    .^^imittedly.  mis- 
takes may  have  been  Hfade  in  our  efforts 
to  forestall  and  jKJmbat,  first,   fascism 
and  then  commuriism.    In  a  democracy 
we  are  especially  conscious  of  our  mis- 
takes and  shortcomings.     But  over  the 
long  pull,  this  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
our  strengths,  not  an  inherent  weakness. 

OUTl    CHILDREN'S    INHERITANCE 

Critics  frequently  point  out  that  ev- 
ery American  baby  born  assumes  a 
$1,600  debt  as  his  share  of  the  Federal 
debt.     But  what  such  critics  neglect  to 
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point  out  is  that  every  newborn  Ameri- 
can also   inherits  the  most   precious  of 
all    things— individual    freedom    and    a 
democratic   government— and   that   thi.s 
precious  heritage  has  been  protected  in 
part    by    incurring    our    Federal    debt. 
And,  incidentally,  they  also  fail  to  men- 
tion that  each  infant  is  born  into  the 
world's    wealthiest    Nation,    with    total 
wealth    of    nearly    $10,000    per   per.son. 
Yes,  each  American  receives  a  truly  ricli 
intangible  and  tangible  inheritance      I 
am  certain  the  vast  majority  of  paicnls 
outside  the  United  States  would  like  to 
give  their  children  such  an  inheritance. 
Even  so,  this  is  no  rea.son  for  com- 
placency or  lack  of  diligence  on  our  part 
to  find  and  adopt  better  ways  for  man. 
aging    the    Governments    affairs.      We 
must  u.se  all  the  .intelligence  and  eco- 
nomic wi.sdom  that  we  have  to  achieve 
better   fiscal  responsibility,  not   merely 
from  the  narrowest   standpoint   of   the 
Federal  Treasury  income  and  outgo,  but 
to  achieve  greater  stability  m  the  pri- 
vate economy  and  a  higher  rate  of  eco- 
nomic   growth,    so    that   all    Amencan.s 
will    have    improved    opportunities    for 
good  job:;  and  success  in  busine.s.s.     In 
material  terms,  this  is  the  real  heritage 
we  must  ceave  our  children. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  that  this  bill 
should  b.3  passed.  The  alternative  is  as 
Speaker  Raybur-v  said  a  while  ago:  If 
someone  were  to  present  a  bill  for  money 
due  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  l)e  unable  to  pay  that  bill,  of 
course  we  would  have  a  panic  on  our 
hands.  That  would  be  such  a  situation 
as  we  have  never  had  in  this  country.  So 
in  order  to  be  intellectually  honest,  we 
must  vote  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

There  were  many  things  which  went 
into  this  bill  for  which  I  did  not  vote, 
but  I  am  in  part  responsible  for  them,  as 
I  am  a  Member  of  Congress.  We  must 
have  fiscal  responsibility.  We  cannot 
have  a  policy  of  voting  for  appropriation 


bills  and  then  of  votiny  a'^ainst  tax  bills     ^ 
to  pay  the  cost  or  voting  against  raising 
the  debt  limit  to  borrow  the  money  to 
pay  our  ju.st  and  honest  debts.    We  musi 
pay  them. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  agree  with  what 
has  been  .said  by  the  pentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills  I.  He  made  a 
semiblc  and  informative  speech. 

Most  of  the  debt  \\t  have  Nwlli  us  tuday 
was  incurred  during  World  War  II. 
President  Roosevelt  liu'd  to  net  Con- 
gress to  rai.-<o  taxes,  during  the  war.  to 
meet  most  of  the  cost  of  the  war  on  a 
pay-as-vou-LO  buM:;.  But  Confess  did 
not  see  it  that  way.  Mr.  Roo.v-'\elt  tri'^d 
to  get  us  to  raise  taxes  suflicieni  to  pay  up 
to  50  ptrcent  of  the  Federal  expendi- 
tures. We  refu.sed  to  do  it.  We  paid 
oiily  about  '25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  as  we  went  along. 

Twentv-.^ix  billion  dollars  of  the  pres- 
ent debt.a.s  has  been  said  by  the  ;:entle- 
man  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills),  came 
as  the  resuU  of  World  War  I.  But  prac- 
ticallv  all  the  lest  came  by  reason  of 
World  War  II.  The  Korean  war.  I  sup- 
pose, IS  the  only  war  m  history  that  was 
fought  .substantially  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  There  i.-  not  much  m  the  debt  for 
Korea. 

It   IS  inv  belief   that  the  debt  ceiling 
would  not"  have  had  to  be  raised  during 
the    entire    Eisenhower    administration, 
commenciny  m  1953.  if  interest  rates  had 
befn   kept    as   they   were   m    1952.     Re- 
member that  in  1952  the  interest  rates 
were   then  higher  then   they   had   been 
for  many,  many  years,  yet  if  they  had 
been  left  at  the  level  of   1952,  the  last 
year  of  the  Democratic  administration, 
we  would  not  have   been  compelled   to 
raise  the  debt  limit  during  President  Ei- 
seuhowers  administration.     But  in  fact 
we  were  compelled  to  rai.se  it  every  year 
during  the  entire  8  years. 

Twelve  years  of  our  histoi  y.  from  1939 
to  1951,  were  the  most  serious  years  in 
tiie  history  of  this  country.     From  1939 
to  1945.  we  were  .spending  money  at  the 
rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
day  on  the  battlefield,  shooting  it  away. 
Oiir  debt  limit  was  going  up  from  $26 
billion  to  $299  billion  durinn  that  6  years. 
The  next  6  years,  from  1945  to  1951, 
was  the  mo.st  inflationary  peacetime  pe- 
riod in  history.     People  had  money   in 
their  pockets,  and  money  in  the  banks, 
and  wanted  to  buy  all  the  things  they 
had  done  without  or  postponed  buying 
during  the  war.    But  not  enough  goods 
were  available.     Automobiles  were   not 
available,  appliances' were  not  available. 
What    was   the    interest    rate    during 
these  years?     Two  and  a  half  percent 
on    long-term    Government    bonds.      It 
never  went  up  above  that  during  those 
12  years.     Some  think  these  bonds  went 
below  par.  but  they  did  not.     Not  one 
bond    went   below    par.     Not   one|»>bond 
was  the  Government  compelled  w  pay 
more  than  2.5  percent  on.    If  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  mean  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, can  keep  interest  rates  down  in 
such  times  as  those,  it  can  do  it  anytime. 
So  what  are  we  waiting  on? 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  not  been 
carrying  out  its  duty.  It  has  been  caus- 
ing interest  rates  to  increase.  There  is 
where  our  trouble  is. 


The  point  is  th«!  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem can  correct  these  interest  rates  and 
keep  interest  ra-.es  at  any  level  the 
Government  desi-es  the  interest  rates 
to  be. 

It  has  been  done  in  the  past;  it  can 
be  done  in  the  future.  But,  I  think  that 
is  because  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank- 
ing system  refusing  to  carry  out  its 
duties  under  the  law.  Remember,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  is  a  law  just  like 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  just  like 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and 
just  like  the  truth  in  securities  or  SEC 
Act  or  any  of  tht  rest  of  them.  It  is  a 
law.  Under  the  Constitution,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed.  So  I  am  apprehen- 
sive that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
President  is  goin*  to  have  to  say  to  the 
Federal  Resei-ve.  "You  have  to  protect 
the  people  from  these  extortionate  in- 
terest rates  and  these  high  interest  rates 
that  are  causing  our  national  debt  to  go 
up  all  the  time  or  wt  will  have  to  do 
something  ab5?rtrrt~^ — — t^ 

It  is  possible  that  time  will  be  reached. 
But.  I  want  to  :epeat  that  the  main 
cause  of  this  debt  being  high — the  prin- 
cipal cause — is  high  interest  rates 
which  were  unnec2ssaiT — absolutely  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  PEIiY.  N^r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washint^ton. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  have  always  thought 
that  artificially  low  interest  rates  en- 
couraged borrowir.g,  and  that  that  was 
a  .source  of  inflatic  n  and  on  that  ground 
I  would  disagree  Avith  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  can  cite  the  gentle- 
man one  good  e>  ample.  Back  during 
the  days  of  Mr.  Hoover's  administration 
at  a  time  when  interest  rates  were  low, 
people  would  not  borrow  the  money. 
Why?  Because  tJiey  could  not  make 
money  with  what  they  borrowed.  We 
were  in  a  deep  depression.  If  people 
cannot  make  money  on  it  or  the  money 
they  can  borrow,  tney  will  not  accept  it. 
I  do  not  care  if  you  have  a  negative  in- 
terest rate.  So  a  -easonable  rate  of  in- 
terest is  all  right  anytime — good  times 
or  bad.  But,  I  agree  that  now  is  no 
time,  as  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills)  said,  to  increase  taxes.  We 
are  in  a  recession  We  are  not  out  of 
it  yet.  I  hope  we  are  nearly  out  of  it. 
but  we  are  not  out  yet.  and  this  is  no 
time  to  levy  taxes,  in  a  recession,  because 
you  will  make  ma:ters  worse.  It  is  no 
time  to  pull  in  en  expenditures.  We 
tried  that  back  in  Mr.  Hoover's  adminis- 
tration. I  was  heje  during  the  4  years 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  administration,  and  I 
witnessed  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
that  was  made — an  honest  mistake.  I 
know — the  mistake?  of  cutting  down  on 
expenditm-es.  more  and  more,  and  let- 
ting the  country  ge  t  in  a  worse  condition 
all  the  time.  That  policy  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  gieatest  depression  in 
history. 

When  times  art  bad  we  must  recog- 
nize the  fact,  and  have  deficit  financing. 
When  times  are  ?ood,  we  must  main- 
tain taxes,  and  pm-haps  increase  taxes, 
not  only  to  balance  the  budget,  but  to 
make  substantial  payments  on  the  debt 


Personally,  I  would  pay  off  the  Federal 
debt  just  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  you 
cannot  commence  paying  it  off  in  poor 
times,  because  you  will  make  the  situa- 
tion worse.  You  should  only  pay  off  the 
debt  in  good  times.  If  half  of  the 
national  debt  were  paid  off  next  year,  we 
would  have  the  worst  depression  in  his- 
tory, because  whenever  you  cancel  a 
debt,  you  cancel  money,  and  you  cannot 
afford  to  do  that  in  bad  times.  You  do 
not  want  to  cancel  money,  reduce  busi- 
ness profits  and  throw  more  people  out 
of  work.  You  want  to  have  more  money 
in  order  to  have  better  times. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  it  not 
your  contention  that  the  more  money 
there  is  in  circulation,  the  better  off  we 
are? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     No.  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  that 
not  if 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  inflationary  times, 
you  should  pay  off  on  the  national  debt; 
but  when  times  are  bad.  that  is  no  time 
to  cut  Federal  expenditures  or  raise 
taxes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
followed  the  gentleman  verj'  closely  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years,  and  I  thought  it 
was  the  gentleman's  idea  that  the  more 
money  in  circulation  the  better  off  we 
were. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  all  depends  on  the 
times.  Right  now  you  do  not  want  to 
take  any  more  out.  because  that  would 
increa.se  unemployment  and  hurt  busi- 
ness, to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  you 
would,  if  you  cut  much,  cut  out  some  es- 
sential Governmept  service. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  what 
you  have  been  saying  all  boils  down  to 
the  proposition  that  we  are  all  right  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  we  are  not  all 
right  now;  we  are  in  rather  deep  eco- 
nomic troubles.  The  recession  is  not 
over,  and  we  are  not  pulling  out  of  it  as 
fast  as  we  should.  Almost  7  percent  of 
the  Nation's  labor  force  is  unemployed, 
and  the  prospects  are  that  6  percent  will 
still  be  unemployed  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Things  are  better  than  they  were 
a  few  months  ago,  but  we  are  coming 
out  of  this  thing  slowly.  We  do  not 
want  to  do  things  that  will  make  it 
worse  instead  of  better. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  once 
more? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
the  gentleman  has  just  been  saying  is 
that  what  we  really  need  and  want  to  do 
is  to  put  more  money  in.  That  is  what 
the  record  shows. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  need  expenditures, 
for  good  and  sound  purposes,  not  just 
creating  money. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to,,  set 
forth  my  views  on  the  legislation  which 
is  pending  before  the  House,  because 
I  feel  that  the  amount  that  is  reciuested. 
$13  billion,  may  well  prove  to  be  in 
excess    of    what    is    needed.      I    realize 


that  I  may  be  unduly  optimistic  in 
that  observation,  but  certainly  the  $13 
billion  request  Is  premature,  because  of 
the  fact  that  today  we  have  major  au- 
thorizations and  appropriation  bills 
recommended  by  the  administration  that 
have  not  been  reported  from  the  com- 
mittees to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  our 
consideration.  We  are  called  upon  to 
act  on  this  legislation  increasing  the 
debt  limit  before  there  exists  the  neces- 
sity and  justification  for  having  the  debt 
flexibility  requested  in  order  to  meet  our 
responsibility  for  debts  we  have  incurred. 
Until  we  know  what  spending  the  Con- 
gress will  authorize,  how  can  we  know 
the  additional  authority  for  debt  that 
will  be  required? 

This  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  geared  to  a  $293  billion  and  not  a 
$298  billion  limitation.  In  the  commit- 
tee we  discussed  this  very  thoroughly. 
However,  the  only  amount  that  could  be 
agreed  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  $298  billion. 
But  this  $298  billion  limitation  projects 
costs  of  Government  that  have  never 
been  approved  by  the  Congress.  Actu- 
ally, it  is  my  concern  that  if  the  Con- 
gress approves  this  $298  billion  debt 
ceiling,  it  is  possible  that  it  will  be  con- 
strued as  putting  the  stamp  of  approval 
on  all  pending  spending  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration.  That 
is  the  reason  I  feel  It  is  premature.  For 
example,  we  have  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  request- 
ing a  new  5 -year  foreign  aid  program 
that  in  its  total  will  cost  several  billion 
dollars,  including  $8,800  million  in  back- 
door spending. 

The  Congress  has  not  passed  judgment 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  nor  has  the  com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  it. 
On  top  of  that  $8,800  million  in  back- 
door spendings  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  also  requested  an- 
other $4.8  billion  in  current  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  aid.  That  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Therefore,  I 
can  see  no  justification  at  this  particular 
time  to  increase  the  temp)orary  ceiling  to 
$298  billion.  I  believe  that  $293  billion 
can  be  justified  in  order  to  allow  the 
necessary  flexibility  to  the  Treasm-y  to 
meet  obligations  as  they  become  due,  but 
I  do  not  feel  we  should  go  to  the  extent 
of  providing  an  additional  $5  billion  to 
be  injected  into  this  program  at  the 
present  time  before  the  Congress  has 
taken  positive  action  with  authoriza- 
tions to  go  ahead  with  these  appropria 
tions.  If  we  do  that.  then,  naturally,  w 
are  obligated  as  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  proceed  to  make  the  necessary  flnancr;^ 
ing  available  so  that  our  obligations  will 
be  met. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas   I  Mr.  Alger  I . 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  minority  reports  that  are  found 
in  the  committee  report  accompanying 
this  bill,  and  I  should  like  to  aline  my- 
self with  those  views  and  to  point  out 
several  things.  My  position  today  will  be 
a  different  one  than  I  have  ever  taken 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  but  I  thmk 
it  is  a  consistent  one.  I  really  believe 
the   policies  of   this   Congress  and  the 
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present  administration  if  followed  wUl 
bankrupt  the  Nation.     It  is  just  that 

simple.  ^  , 

So  it  was  for  the  first  time  I  opposed 
the  Ux  extension  bill  the  other  day,  for 
a  similar  reason,  not  that  we  do  not  need 
the  money,  but  that  we  will  strangle 
American  industry,  and  when  you  bank- 
rupt business  it  pays  no  taxes. 

So  I  say  to  you  today  I  am  against  this 
debt  limit,  not  because  we  should  not  be 
responsible  and  face  up  to  the  bill  we 
have  run  up,  but  because  we  must  en- 
deavor to  focus  attention  that  we  are 
lacking  self -discipline  in  our  fiscal  pol- 
icy.   It  is  now  obvious  that  the  restraint 
on  spending  has  to  come  from  the  Con- 
gress because  this  administration,  un- 
like the  previous  administration,  is  de- 
signing a  deliberate  program  and  policy 
that  plans  for  deficits.    I  stress  they  are 
planned    deficits.      This    is    something 
new.    I  will  concede,  this  Congress  since 
I  have  been  here  xinder  Democratic  lead- 
ership has,  generally  speakmg,  been  fis- 
cally irresponsible.    But  I  must  say  also 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration  en- 
deavored to  make  both  ends  meet.    I  no 
longer  see  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
this  administration  to  pay  as  we  go  or 
to  have  a  balanced  budget.    That  is  the 
reason  I  am  opposing  this  debt  increase. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  minor- 
ity views  on  the  last  page  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  I  joined  in 
pointing  out  what  a  gimmick  this  tempo- 
rary debt  limit  is.    The  gentleman  from 
California  and  I  feel  it  is  just  a  gimmick. 
It  tends  to  give  us  an  aura  of  respon- 
sibility to  an  area  that  is  absolutely  irre- 
sponsible.    Let  us  throw  it  out  of  the 
window,  because  it  has  no  restrainmg 
effect  whatsoever  in  limiting  the  spend- 
ing mone-j. 

Finally,  we  suggest  in  those  views  that 
what  we  really  need  is  some  relationship 
between  the  spending  and  the  tax  com- 
mittees. There  is  none  at  the  present 
time.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
tip  their  hats  at  each  other  once  in  a 
while,  bwt  there  is  no  coordinated  limita- 
tion on  what  is  done. 

In  ttie  minority  views  I  am  one  of 
those  to  suggest  that  we  have  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  which  I  have  of- 
fered every  year  since  I  have  been  here 
to  force  the  Government  to  stay  within 
the  budget  so  that  the  debt  is  kept  within 
bounds,  a  constitutional  limitation  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  tax,  spend, 
and  borrow. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
by  way  of  contrast  and  comparison  to 
the  views  that  are  in  the  minority  report. 
They  start  on  page  11  of  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
compare  that  to  the  facts  that  con- 
fronted President  Eisenhower  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Humphrey  after  the 
Eisenhower  administration  came  into 
power.  Here  we  have  an  interesting  and 
comparable  situation  where  a  new  ad- 
ministration was  taking  over  from  the 
old.  Listen  to  what  Secretary  Hum- 
phrey said.  Compare  his  report  with 
what  these  minority  views  say  today  of 
what  the  present  administration  today 
can  say  in  relationship  to  the  outgoing 
administration.     Secretary     Humphrey 


pointed  out  that  when  the  Eisenhower 
administration  took  office  in  January  of 
1953  It  was  confronted  with  a  Truman 
administration  budget  providing  a  deficit 
of  $9.4  billion  for  1953  and  a  planned 
deficit  of  S9.9  billion  for  1954.  T\\e  new 
Eisenhower  administration  had  to  deal 
with  a  continuing  spiral  of  inflation 
which  under  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal 
had  reduced  the  purchasina;  power  of  thf- 
dollar  from  100  cents  in  1939  to  77  cent.s 
by  1945  and  down  to  52  cents  by  1952 
The  Truman  administration  also  left  a 
legacy  of  approximately  $80  billion  in 
unpaid  bills  without  any  money  in  the 
till  with  which  to  meet  them. 

President  Eisenhower  within  a  month 
of  taking  office  in  1953  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  mes.sagc  called  attention  to  the 
"inescapable  (.need  for  economic  health 
and  strength."  In  that  message  he 
stated: 

Our  immediate  task  is  to  chart  a  fiscal  and 
economic  policy  that  can: 

First,  reduce  the  planned  defllcits  and 
then  balance  the  budget,  which  mean.-=. 
among  other  things,  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  the  safe  minimuni; 

Second,  meet  the  huge  costs  of  our  de- 
fense; 

Third,  properly  handle  the  burden  of  our 
inheritance   of   debt   and   obligations; 
Fourth,  check  the  menace  of  infl.ition: 
Fifth,    work   toward    the   e.u-liest    possible 
reduction  of  the  tax  burden; 

Sixth,  make  constructive  plans  to  encour- 
age the  initiative  of  our  citizens. 


Agairut  that  background  of  fiscal 
chaos  from  the  Truman  admini.stration 
and  the  statement  of  .sound  Republican 
principles  by  President  Eisenhower,  it  is 
significant  to  note  what  the  Eisenhower 
adminLstration  did  toward  the  accom- 
plishme.it  of  its  stated  goals. 

The  Eisenhower  admini.stration  re- 
duced the  planned  deficit  for  fi.^cal  year 
1954  from  its  $9.9  billion  Truman  level 
to  an  actual  deficit  of  $3.5  billion.  The 
Truman  spending  that  had  reached  a 
proposed  high  of  $77. 9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1954  was  reduced  by  the  Republican 
administration  working  in  cooperation 
with  a  Republican  Congress  to  a  low  of 
$64.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1955.  After 
that  fiscal  year  the  Nation's  spending 
was  approved  by  a  Congress  that  was 
under  the  control  of  a  Democratic  major- 
ity and.  of  course,  the  spending  level  rose. 

The  fiscal  prudence  under  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  control  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment made  po.ssible  the  Iarge.«t  tax  re- 
duction in  the  history  of  our  Nation  in 
excess  of  $7  billion.  The  rampant  in- 
flation was  halted  and  the  purcha-'^int; 
power  of  the  dollar  protected.  Bud^rt 
surpluses  were  achieved  until  Demo- 
cratic proposed  spending  in  the  Demo- 
cratic controlled  Congres.'^  got  back  into 
high  gear  and  we  began  to  ouUspend  our 
resources  in  fiscal  year  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  significant  to 
contrast  this  record  of  reduced  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  lessened  tax  burdens, 
stable  prices,  and  controlled  debt  man- 
agement that  the  Ei.senhower  adminis- 
tration molded  out  of  the  fiscal  chaos 
it  inherited  from  the  Ti-uman  adminis- 
tration on  the  one  hand,  with  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Kennedy  administration 
upon  taking  over  from  the  Eisenhower 
administration  on  the  other  hand. 


In  the  latter  case,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration bequeathed  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration balanced  budgets  for  fiscal 
years  1961  and  1962,  which  the  Kennedy 
administration  within  5  months  has  suc- 
ceeded   in    converting    to    unbalanced 
budgets  through  its  excessive  spending 
programs.    Instead  of  reducing  the  level 
of  .spending,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion  added  $5.1   billion   in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  to  the  Eisenhower  rec- 
ommendations for  fiscal  year  1961  and 
$6.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1962.    Instead 
of  achieving  a  total  budget  surplus  for 
these  2  fiscal  years  of  $1.6  billion  as  pro- 
jected  by    the   Eisenhower   administra- 
tion,  the  Kennedy   administration   has 
ag;iin  returned  our  Nation  to  planned 
deficit  financing  and  proposes  to  add  $6.2 
billion   to   the   debt   for   these   2   fiscal 
years.    The  Kennedy  administration  has 
abandoned   the  Eisenhower   regard  for 
preserving  the  integrity  and  strength  of 
our  Federal  Government's  finances  and 
has  returned  to  the  mflationary  path  of 
deficit  spending  which  was  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man fiscal  folly. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues,  those 
who  have  said  that  there  have  been  nu- 
merous debt  increases  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  that  only  one 
Congress— the  83d  Congress  of  1953- 
54 — was  Republican,  that  for  the  6  years 
I  was  here  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration the  big  spending  came  from 
the  Democratic  leadership.  Of  course, 
the  President  had  to  spend  it  when  the 
Congre.ss  has  estabhshed  programs  call- 
ing for  the  spending. 

So,  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
increases   in   the   debt   limit   under   the 
Eisenhower  administration  were  forced 
upon  that  administration  by  the  Demo-  - 
cratic    Congresses.      It    is    bad    enough 
when  Congress  is  irresponsible,  but  now 
we  see  an  administration  that  is  asking 
us  to  forget  about  a  balanced  budget.    - 
I.  for  one,  refuse  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  the  big  spenders  any  further,  even 
in  the  extension  of  the  Korean  tax  pro- 
posal.   We  all  know  that  wealth  is  cre- 
ated only  through  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy,  and  when  we  siphon  the 
money  off  from  individuals  and  bu.si- 
nesses  we   are   actually   preventing   the 
private    sector    from    producmg    more 
wealth  for  the  improved  status  of  our 
people.    So,  what  we  need  is  less  spend- 
ing,  les.'^  taxing,   le.ss   deficit  financing, 
and  I  propose  to  oppose  this  debt  in- 
crea.sc.  which,  of  course,  will  not  be  tem- 
porary. 

Mr.    McCORMACK.      Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.     I   yield  to   the   gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
said  a  moment  ago  that  a  Democratic 
Congress  forced  appropriations  upon 
former  President  Eisenhower  that  he 
had  to  spend;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ALGER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  now.  the 
gentleman  knows  that  Congress  cannot 
force  any  President  to  spend  any  money 
that  he  does  not  want  to  spend. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Now,  the  gentleman 
knows  better  than  that,  and  I  contest 
what  the  gentleman  just  said. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  you  know 
better  than  that.    Do  you  deny  that? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  Congress 
appropriated  and  if  the  President  does 
not  want  to  spend,  he  does  not  have  to. 

Mr.  ALGER.  The  President  can 
veto  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  no.  not  veto. 
We  authorized  an  increase  of  25.000  in 
the  Army.    He  did  not  spend  that. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
suggest  that  the  President  does  not  spend 
the  money  that  Congie.ss  appropriates? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  money  and  the  President 
thinks  that  it  should  not  be  spent,  he  can 
freeze  it. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Is  that  justification, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Never  mind  the 
justification.  I  8m  talking  facts.  You 
said  a  Democratic  Congress  forced  upon 
President  Eisentiower  appropriations 
that  the  President  had  to  spend.  The 
President  does  not  have  to  spend  if  he 
does  not  want  to.  He  can  freeze  it. 
President  Eisenhower  has  and  other 
Presidents  have.  I  am  not  criticizing 
a  President  for  the  exercise  of  his  judg- 
ment, although  I  disagreed  with  him  in 
the  25.000  increase  in  the  Army  and 
the  25.000  in  the  Marine  Corps.  But,  we 
appropriated^  money  to  increase  both, 
and  the  President  did  not  spend  the 
money  because  he  did  not  have  to. 
There  is  no  rca.son  for  us  to  say  that  the 
preceding  Congress  appropriated  the 
money  and  forced  upon  the  administra- 
tion the  taking  of  legislation  of  greatly 
increased  spending. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES;  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  direct  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  Mr.  McCoRM.^CKl.  I 
think  there  is  one  a.spect  of  his  state- 
ment to  which  I  would  think  he  would 
want  t-O  give  recognition.  There  are  oc- 
casions  whe^n  the  Congress  can  order  the 
President  to  spend,  when  the  Congress 
can  authorize  cr  appropriate  and  the 
President  has  no  alternative  except  to 
follow  the  direction  of  the  Congress.  I 
shall  give  one  irstance  where  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  do  so  even  though  he  vetoed 
the  original  bill.  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  pay  increase  legislation. 
The  Congress  ordered  it.  Even  though 
the  President  re  fused  to  approve  the  bill, 
they  ordered  it  over  his  veto.  He  had  no 
alternative.  But  the  expenditure  had 
to  be  made. 

I  believe  the  iientleman  will  recognize 
that  there  are  some  instances  where  his 
statement  would  not  stand. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  in  that  statement:  but 
will  the  gentleman  al.so  admit  that  I  am 
correct  in  the  statement  that  I  made  with 
reference  to  the  increase  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  There  are  occasions  when  that 
has  been  done. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  agree 
that  there  are. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  because  we  ap- 


propriate money  the  President  has  to 
spend  it  all;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not yield  further  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  both  of  us 
do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
for  the  regular  order.  I  am  sure  our 
majority  leader  will  have  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  take  the  fioor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  feel  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  attempting  to  take  the 
play  away.  I  admit  that  that  is  pretty 
good  strategy.  But  the  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  when  the  increase 
in  sp>ending  comes  along,  the  question 
is.  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Some  of  us  have  been  picking  up  the 
tab.    I  have,  every  year. 

Once  again,  I  try  to  make  the  point 
that  we  who  have  been  picking  up  the 
tab  and  doing  it  willingly  in  the  in- 
terest of  fiscal  solvency  are  not  going 
to  continue  doing  so  in  the  face  of  an 
administration  that  is  determined  to 
produce  deficits.  As  we  see  the  waste 
and  duplication  in  these  Government 
.spending  programs,  we  see  the  urgent 
need  for  a  slowdown  in  giving  the  ad- 
ministration the  authority  and  the 
means  to  spend  our  Nation  further  into 
debt.  What  do  you  think  some  of  us 
are  going  to  do?  Sooner  or  later  we 
are  uoing  to  get  tired.  You  do  not  have 
to  join  me.  of  course.  I  may  be  the 
only  one.  although  I  doubt  it.  In  fact. 
I  know  there  are  several  who  feel  this 
way  on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  The  people 
of  this  country  are  tired  of  the  constant 
.•^pending  and  are  helple.ssly  saying  as 
we  have  done  today,  What  else  can  we 
do? 

I  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do.  We 
can  deny  them  the  money,  and  you  and  I 
know  that  we  will  not  leave  Congress  be- 
fore we  produce  the  money,  because  we 
will  be  coming  back  here  on  a  respon- 
sible basis,  with  a  total  of  the  expenses 
made  up  for  us.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  Kennedy  administration  wants. 
They  have  not  told  us.  We  get  these 
bills  piecemeal  for  spending.  Some  of  us 
are  tired  of  that.  This  is  the  only  way 
we  have  to  register  our  objection. 
Whether  we  carry  the  field  today  or  not, 
is  not  the  point.  The  point  that  I  make 
is  that  some  of  us  are  not  going  to  con- 
tinue to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  big 
spenders. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  join  the  gentleraan  from 
Texas  in  what  he  has  said.  What  he 
has  said  is  absolutely  true.  I  just  call 
your  attention  to  the  highwaj-  bill  this 
year.  They  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
money  and  the  taxes  to  pay  for  the  bill. 
Why  do  they  not  do  this  with  the  hous- 
ing bill  or  the  Federal-aid-to-education 
bill,  or  the  distressed  areas  till — bring 
in  the  tax  bill  along  with  the  spending 
bill?  Then  we  would  be  responsible;  and 
not  ask  us  to  do  it  this  way  through 
back-door  spending,  and  so  forth,  ask  us 
to  make  good  the  deficit  by  increasing 
the  national  debt  limit. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts  IMr.  McCORMACK  1. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  in  connection  with  the  salary  In- 
crease bill,  and  with  the  appropriations 
made,  if  a  president  wanted  to  freeze 
the  money  he  could.  Of  course,  he  would 
not  do  it.  Everyone  knows  that  Congress 
can  appropriate,  but  the  President  does 
not  have  to  spend.  He  can  freeze  the 
money,  as  has  been  done  on  many  oc- 
casions. So,  knowing  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Alger!  made  his 
statement  in  good  faith,  nevertheless  the 
statement  he  made,  the  broad  statement 
he  made,  was  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
and  the  ti-uth. 

Mr.  B'TRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  to 
yieM  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  B"YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  because  the  Con- 
gress just  does  not  accept  as  proper  pro- 
cedure the  right  of  the  President  to 
freeze  funds  or  to  fail  to  follow  out  the 
directions  of  Congress,  although,  I  agree 
that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  true.  I 
will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
President  has  frozen  funds  and  has  not 
spent  them,  but  I  think  we  have  always 
seriously  questioned  whether  he  should 
do  so  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  From  a  legisla- 
tive angle. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
not  want  to  write  a  record  here  that 
would  be  interpreted  by  any  President, 
the  present  one  or  future  ones,  that  the 
Executive  could  ignore  the  will  of  Con- 
gress with  abandon. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  agree  to 
that.  All  I  said  was  that  Congress  can 
appropriate  but  the  President  does  not 
have  to  spend.  Of  course  he  is  supposed 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress,  but  we 
all  realize  there  may  be  changed  con- 
ditions between  the  time  of  appropria- 
tion and  the  time  of  expenditure,  when 
the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his  wis- 
dom decides  that  the  expenditure  of 
these  appropriated  funds  is  unnecessary 
and  he  puts  them  in  a  freeze.  It  may  be 
that  before  the  fiscal  year  is  over  he 
might  unfreeze.  But  the  statement  that 
the  Congress  forced  upon  the  President 
the  spending  of  money  is  not  of  itself 
correct. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  castigate 
the  President  for  spending  money.  We 
are  governed  by  the  approval,  the  man- 
date by  the  people.  Apparently  th| 
American  people  approved  of  what  Con- 
gress was  doing  because  three  times  in 
a  row  while  Eisenhower  was  Pi-esident 
the  American  public  elect^ed  a  majority, 
and  a  large  majority,  of  Democrats  to 
legislate  for  them  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 
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Mr.    McCORMACK.     Of    course    the 

country  is  becoming  more  and  more 
democratic  and  the  people  are  wise  to 
support  the  E>emocratic  Party. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     The  gentleman 
has  a  party  of  his  own. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  right 
about  that  party.  Therefore  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  can  speak  from  a  non- 
partisan standpoint,  if  such  is  possible. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  standpoint? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wanted  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  an  election  down  in 
Texas  not  long  ago. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  we  will  not 
get  into  that  because  sometimes  I  have 
seen  a  Republican  lose  in  a  Republican 
district  and  a  Democrat  win.  The  Re- 
publican lost  the  election.  Occasionally  I 
see  a  Republican  getting  in  in  a  Demo- 
cratic district  or  State  where  the  Demo- 
crat loses  the  election  and  the  Republi- 
can wins.  It  is  due  to  the  campaigning 
of  the  Democrat.  I  do  not  say  it  hap- 
pened in  that  case,  but  we  have  both 
seen  it  in  the  case  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  COIXTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  just  want  to  make 
the  obsei-vation  that  the  party  of  the 
gentleman  ixoai  Iowa  has  two  members, 
and  they  have  both  been  elected  re- 
peatedly. They  are,  in  fact,  "batting 
1.000."  No  other  political  party  can 
make  that  claim. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  They  are  here. 
They  are  nominal  Republicans. 

Mr.     HOFFMAN    of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 
Mr.   HOFFMAN  of   Michigan.    Con- 
servative Republicans. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Nominal  Repub- 
licans. You  are  Republicans  in  name, 
anyway. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  So  far 
as  the  gentleman  is  concerned,  a  curi- 
osity. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  They  refer 
to  the  election  in  Texas  as  establishing 
a  great  trend.  I  read  in  the  papers  the 
same  thing,  referring  to  the  special  elec- 
tion In  Tennessee.  It  happens  that  this 
district  hasinot  sent  a  Democrat  to  the 
Congress  since  the  Civil  War,  but  they 
say  because  they  elected  a  Republican  it 
established  a  national  trend.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  Texas. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  brought  politics  in  because  I 
do  not  like  to  talk  about  politics  myself, 
personally.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
Republican  member  should  not  be  in 
duty  bound  to  support  the  bill.  In  the 
last  8  years  there  have  been  five  of 
these  bills,  five  of  them  increasing  the 
debt  ceiling.  One  of  these  was  to  in- 
crease it  from  $275  billion  permanent 
*to  $283  billion  temporary.  That  oc- 
curred in  the  83d  Congress,  Republican- 
controlled.  The  other  increases,  in- 
creasing it  from  $283  to  $288  billion, 
from  $285  to  $295  billion,  and  from  $285 
to  $293  billion,  took  place  while  we 
Democrats  were  in  control  of  Congress. 


We  Democrats  did  not  stand  up  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  criticize  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  those  occasions. 
We  were  faced  with  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory.  We  supported  President  Eisen- 
hower on  each  one  of  those  occasions. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  cost 
of  government.  I  recognize  the  import 
of  that  argument,  but  we  are  living  in  a 
strange  world.  We  are  living  in  a  world 
of  great  tensions  where  the  direct  threat 
is  made  to  the  exi.stcnce  of  our  form 
of  government. 

I  can  remember  back  in  1952.  when 
former  President  Eisenhower  in  a  spee.h 
at  Feoria,  111.,  said,  and  I  quote: 

My  goal,  assuming  that  the  cold  war  gets 
no  worse,  is  to  cut  Federal  spcndUig  to  some- 
thing like  $60  billion  wlthm  4  years.  Such  a 
cut  would  eliminate  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
and   wrfld   make   way   for  substantial   debt 
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and  tax  reduction. 


Former  President  Ei.scni^ower  made 
that  statement  in  good  faith  on  tlial  oc- 
casion. But  what  happened  during 
the  8  years?  Subsequently,  conditions 
arose  which  he  probably  could  not  fore- 
see and.  instead  of  reducing  expendi- 
tures, we  find  that  expenditures  for 
1954  which  were  in  the  amount  of 
$67,500  million  rose  to  $80,900  million  in 
the  last  year  of  hLs  administration.  S^ 
we,  Democrats,  supported  President 
Eisenhower  on  five  of  the  five  occasions 
during  the  last  3  years  when  a  res- 
olution was  introduced  increa.sing  the 
debt  limit.  Certainly,  under  tliese  con- 
ditions our  Republican  friends  ought  to 
support  this  resolution. 

In  the  second  year  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's  administration    the    debt   limit 
was  increased  from  $275  billion  perman- 
ent limitation  to  $281  billion  temporary. 
That  was  a  $6  billion  increase.    This  is 
somewhat  comparable.     When  the  budg- 
et was  submitted  last  year  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  la.st  budget  message. 
we  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
recession  or  the  depth  of  the  recession, 
which    faces    President    Kennedy    and 
which  has  had  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  him.    So  we  are  not  talkincr 
politics  because  this  is  too  serious — of 
course,  we  had  a  little  byplay  here  and 
it  was  amusing  and  sometimes  a  little 
humor  is  a  good  thing,  but  talking  seri- 
ously, we  Democrats  supported  President 
Eisenhower  who,  of  cour.sc,  was  my  Pres- 
ident but  who.  also  of  course,  was  the 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party.    We  sup- 
ported him  five  out  of  five  times  during 
the    8    years    of    his    administration    4 
of    them    passed    by    Democratic    con- 
trolled Congresses.     We  did  it  because 
we  felt  that  responsibility  in  government 
called  for  such  action.    We  did  not  stand 
in  the  well  of  the  House  to  criticize  him. 
We  took,  the  floor  supporting  him.     I 
think  on  this  occasion  the  least  we  can 
expect  is  that  most  of  otir  Republican 
colleagues  will  support  this  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts   [Mr.    McCoRMACKl,    that    if    my 


memory  serves  me  coiTcctly,  something 
like  113  Democrats  voted  agaimt  the 
last  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling,  and 
I  believe  there  were  some  80  or  81  Re- 
publicans who  voted  against  it.  Not  all 
the  Democrats  in  the  House  voted  for 
the  last  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  froirt 
Arkan'^as  IMr.  Mills!  in  his  earlier  re- 
marks expressed  concern  about  what  the 
I>eople  of  the  world  think  if  the  House 
refu.sed  to  raise  this  debt  ceilmg.  Too 
many  Members  have  been  paying  too 
much  attention  to  what  the  people  of 
the  woild  mitjht  think,  and  too  little 
fittention  to  what  the  people  of  this 
countrv  think,  and  how  they  are  going 
to  pay  the  debts  that  are  being  piled 
on  thr-in 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  mterestmg 
d.nv  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

This  is  the  day  when  the  free  wheel- 
ing spenders  must  face  up  to  the  facts 
of  life  and  lay  a  still  heavier  yoke  of 
debt  upon  the  necks  of  the  American 
people  now  living  and  tho.se  yet  tmbom. 
Thi.s  is  also  the  day  when  some  Re- 
publicans ought  to  pau.«;c  and  ask  them- 
.sclves  why  they  and  certain  of  their  so- 
called  leaders  have  not  been  fighting — 
in  and  out  of  Congress— this  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility, the  spending  of  bilUons 
of  dollars  beyond  income  which  open.s  / 
the  door  to  inflation  and  is  destructive/ 
of  the  welfare  of  American  famihei^tle- 
pendent  u!>on  earnings  and  pensions. 

Even  as  this  increase  in  the  Federal 
debt  comes  before  us,  we  are  witnessing 
today  as  in  the  past  an  attempt  by  the 
New  Frontier  planners  to  create  a  syn- 
thetic public  opinion  in  favor  of  big 
.spending  programs.  Empha.sis  at  the 
moment  Ls  directed  in  favor  of  the  an- 
nual multibillion-doUar  foreign  aid 
handout. 

Tho.se  who  have  been  in  Congress  for 
a  few  years  are  all  too  familiar  with 
these  theatrical  performances,  and  we_^ 
are  also  well  aware  that  usually  these 
attempted  bramwashings  are  promoted 
and  made  possible  through  the  use  of 
public  funds,  gotiged  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers. 

The  recent  meeting  for  this  purpose 
was  held  in  Washington  imder  the 
auspices  of  an  outfit  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  International  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Development.  A  few 
weeks  ago  newspaper  and  radio  news 
editors  were  siunmoned  to  Washington 
in  an  attempt  to  indoctrinate  them  in 
the  ways  of  the  "planners." 

There  was  a  time  when  some  of  the 
citizens  of  this  cotmtry  may  have  been 
misled  by  these  sham  theatricals.  To- 
day, there  is  growing  evidence  that  al- 
though more  money  is  passing  through 
their  hands,  Americans  are  acutely 
aware  they  can  buy  less  with  it.  They 
are  fast  coming  to  understand  that  this 
synthetic  prosperity  is  built  upon  the 
quicksands  of  borrowed  money — upon 
deficit,  debt,  inflation — upon  fiscal  ir- 
resix)iisibility. 

They  do  not  know  the  technical  de- 
tails nor  do  they  care  about  them.  They 
do  know  that  the  so-called  new  econ- 
omies of  the  New  Frontier  are  not  new, 
and  that  all  the  fine  talk  about  restraint 
in  Federal  spending  is  meaningless  and 
tmtrue. 


If  there  are  any  doubters  as  to  this 
statement  they  might  take  a  look  at  the 
recent  senatorial  election  in  Texas 
where  the  voters  had  a  clear-cut  choice 
between  liberals  and  conservatives,  and 
these  Texans  made  it  completely  clear 
they  have  had  enough  profligacy  m  the 
Federal  Government. 

Already  more  than  half  the  value  of 
oiu"  dollar  has  been  eroded  and  is  gone, 
and  a  continuation  of  unbalanced 
budgets  and  deficits  will  inevitably  de- 
stroy what  remains  of  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar. 

I  propose  that  instead  of  increasing 
the  debt  ceiling,  t>ie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  House  give  immedi- 
ate consideration  and  approval  to  my 
bill  to  provide  for  mandatory  balanced 
budgets  and  mandatory  payments  each 
year  on  the  Federal  debt. 

By  impo.sing  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  a  ceiling  on 
spending  beyond  which  it  cannot  go. 
Congress  will  have  reestablished  its 
constitutional  authority  to  control  the 
Federal  purse. 

As  stated  in  the  minority  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Utt] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Alger],  the  present  rubber  debt  ceiling 
is  a  gimmick  to  lend  an  aura  of  respon- 
sibility to  what  is  fiscally  irresponsible. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not  deterred 
l^  a  debt  limit.  It  will  not  be  deterred 
until  Congress  says.  "It  makes  no  dif- 
ference how  many  bills  are  voted,  the 
total  of  spending  must  not  go  above 
income." 

Until  Congress  summons  the  courage 
to  write  the  equivalent  of  these  words 
into  legislation,  and  make  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  words  stick,  there  will  be  a 
continuation  of  this  phony  business  of 
temporary  increases  in  the  debt  ceiling 
that  become  permanent. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  ask  mianimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  N€w  York  IMr. 
Becker]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thjcte  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BZCKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  June 
of  1960,  I  said  I  would  vote  against  in- 
creasing the  national  debt,  temporary  or 
otherwise.  We  were  not  in  any  state  of 
emergency  and  the  necessity  was  created 
by  those  who  want  to  spend  above  the 
income  of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  years,  I  have  been  lending  my 
voice  and  my  vote  against  these  vast 
spending  bills,  but  without  effect.  How- 
ever, now  that  the  responsibility  to  pay 
these  bills  arises,  I  am  asked  to  be  fis- 
cally responsible.  This  argument  is  fal- 
lacious. The  spending  goes  on,  deficits 
are  created  through  sheer  irrespxbnsi- 
bility.  When  is  this  ever  going  to  cease? 
When  will  the  Congress  say,  place  taxes 
for  these  progiams  if  you  want  to  spend? 
This  would  be  the  responsible  way  of 
doing  things. 

Therefore,  again  this  year,  billions  are 
being  authorized  and  appropriated  above 
the  national  income,  again  requiring 
deficit  spending,  causing  a  request  to 
again  raise  the  debt  limit.  I  have  con- 
stantly,   this   year,    voted    against   this 


spending   bill,  and   therefore   feel  con-     the  debt  will  go  above  $300  billion  in 

science  bound   to  vote  against  the  in-     1962. 

crease.  But  I  desire  to  address  myself  in  par- 

There  must  come  a  time,  and  I  believe  ticular  at  this  time  to  the  separate  views 
it  is  imminent,  that  someone  put  the  of  the  minority  concerning  the  public 
brakes  on.  We  are  told  today  that  the  debt  transactions  financing  of  programs, 
bills  must  be  paid.  Fine,  then  do  not  As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
spent  tl\e  money  already  authorized  and  President  Eisenhower  had  sought  to 
I  could  understand  the  request.  But  avoid  any  new  back-door  financing,  as 
I  will  not  be  a  party  to  saddling  untold  well  as  to  redirect  existing  back-door 
billions  on  the  backs  of  the  children  yet  programs  to  the  regular  appropriations 
unborn  and  without  any  voice  or  vote,     process. 

This  policy  I  believe  to  be  immoral.  I  As  the  minority  views  point  up  so 
cannot  subscribe  to  it  and  must  vote  clearly,  the  Kennedy  administrations 
against  it.  proposals  would  reverse  this  trend  and 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  shift  from  regular  appropriations  pro- 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cedures  to  back-door  financing  huge 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  costly  new  programs.  Already,  this 
KiLBURN)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  sliift  was  evidenced  in  the  area  rede- 
this  point  in  the  Record.  velopmcnt  bill.     This  Hotise  last  week 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  acted  on  the  Kennedy  administrations 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  $8,800  million  back-door  type  of  housing 
Wisconsin?  .  bill.    .Soon  the  Kennedy  mutual  security 

There  was  no  objection.  proposal  calling  for  another  $8  billion  in 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  back-door  spending  for  loans  for  under- 
past  I  have  voted  to  increase  the  debt  developed  countries  will  be  considered  in 
limit  on  the  theory  that  our  defense  ap-  the  House.  Thus,  $20  billion  in  addi- 
piopriations  had  to  be  extra  large  be-  tional  back-door  spending  in  the  first  5 
cau.se  of  the  world  situation.  I  realize  months  of  the  new  administration,  as 
that  that  sometimes  necessitates  an  in-  pointed  up  in  the  minority  views,  indi- 
crease  in  the  national  debt.  cate  the  trend. 

However,  with  the  present  adminis-  Mr.  Chairman,  under  special  approval, 
tration,  we  have  a  reckless  spending  pro-  j  included  at  this  point  a  record  of  pub- 
gram.  For  that  reason  I  am  voting  ijc  debt  transactions  since  the  beginning 
against  increasing  the  national  debt  in  of  back-door  spending  in  1932.  This 
the  hope  that  the  present  administra-  table  shows  year  by  year  the  balance  of 
tion  will  be  curbed  in  their  excessive  borrowing  from  the  Federal  Treasury  at 
and  reckless  spending.  each  year's  end.    It  points  up  the  grow- 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsm.  Mr.  i^g  use  of  back-door  spending  in  the  past 
Chaiiman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  go  that  presently  the  Treasury  is  com- 
gentleman  from  Washmgton  IMr.  pelled  to  carry  the  notes  and  obligatiorxs 
PELLYi.  of  various  Government  agencies  to  fi- 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci-  nance  their  programs,  in  the  amount  of 
ate  being  allotted  this  time  in  order  to  533  billion.  Meanwhile,  likewise,  this 
express  my  views  with  regard  to  H.R.  table  shows  the  unused  balance  of  au- 
7677,  a  bill  to  increase  the  pubhc  debt  thority  of  these  agencies  to  borrow  from 
limit  by  a  temporary  addition  of  $13  bil-  the  Treasury,  a  total  which  has  grown 
lion  for  the  fiscal  year  begmning  July  1.     yg^f  by  year  and  as  of  June  30,  1960.  was 

I  should  like  to  say  first.  Mr.  Chair-     approximately  $26  billion, 
man,  that  prospects  for  a   1962  budget     ^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^   transactions    from 

deficit  are  mountmg.     When  President  j^^^^  ^o.  1932.  to  June  30    i960 

Kennedy  sent  his  budget  message  to  Con- 
gress last  March,  he  suggested  a  deficit 
of  $2.8  billion.  However,  his  subsequent 
spending  proposals  as  transmitted  to 
Congress  have  changed  the  picttu-e.  As 
I  see  it.  the  1962  budget  request  will  add 
up  to  $90  billion  plus,  with  more  to  come. 
This  is  approximately  $9  billion  over 
President  Eisenhowers  1962  budget.  I 
understand  that  there  is  some  indica- 
tion of  an  upsurge  in  tax  revenue. 
Nevertheless,  the  fiscal  year  now  about 
to  begm  certainly  will  show  a  deficit  of 
between  $6  and  $7  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were  a  member  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
I  most  assuredly  would  be  a  signatory 
to  the  separate  views  that  appear  in  the 
report  on  HJR.  7677.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  minority  members  in  their 
statement  that  the  administration 
should  immediately  address  itself  to  the 
urgent  task  of  bringing  order  to  our  fiscal 
affairs  Instead  of  compounding  them  by 
massive  spending  programs. 

Can  anyone  doubt,  on  the  basis  of 
spending  proposals  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  legislation  in  prospect, 
that  Congress  again  next  year  will  have 
to  increase  the   debt  limit?     Certainly 
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It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  a  great 
deal  ot  our  national  debt  is  due  to  back- 
door spending.  I  might  add  that  this 
debt  would  have  been  some  $16  billion 
higher  liad  not  Congress  canceled  or 
forgiven  S16  billion  of  such  obligations  in 
the  past.  Further.  I  might  point  out 
that  the  largest  amount  outstanding  at 
the  present  time  is  the  almost  $13  bil- 
lion owed  to  the  Tieasury  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  its  agri- 
cultural support  program.  Does  any 
Member  of  the  House  seriously  believe 
that  this  full  S13  billion  will  ever  be  re- 
paid?    Of  course  it  will  not. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest,  too. 
that  if  a  new  $8  billion  foreign  aid  bill  is 
financed  by  borrowings  from  the  Trea.-.- 
ury.  advances  under  that  program  will 
never  be  repaid.  The  back-door  pro- 
cedure in  this  case  would  be  a  device  to 
draw  money  from  the  Treasury  and  to 
.spend  it  without  congressional  scrutiny 
or  control.  It  would  simply  put  off  into 
.some  future  time  the  write-off  as  a  bad 
debt  of  this  $8  billion  foreign  aid  trans- 
action. 

At  some  later  time  I  expect  to  discuss 
that  situation  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
but  meanwhile  I  simply  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  strong  criticism  of  the 
minority  views  of  the  way  this  adminis- 
tration is  conducting  its  financial  pro- 
grams. 

Now,  as  to  the  matter  at  hand,  namely. 
the  increase   in   the  limitation   on   the 
public  debt,  I  say  that  the  $298  billion 
figure  is  unrealistic  as  far  as  the  admin- 
istration's  massive   spending   progmms 
are  concerned.     I  say  further  that  iit>ray 
judgement,  back-door  spending  has  be- 
come a  kind  of  racket,  a  subterfuge  to 
avoid  review  of  administration  programs 
by  the  appropriations  process  and  I  re- 
peat, too,  that  one  of  the  major  contrib- 
uting factors  in  our  huge  national  debt, 
as  shown  by  the  figures  I  gave  earlier,  is 
the     device     of     back-door     spending. 
Wherever  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions Mas  had  the  opportunity  to  scruti- 
nize ^penditures  it  has  been   able  to 
weigh    needs    and    urgency    of    various 
programs  against  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Nation  and  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue      available.    Through      back-door 
spending,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
pursued    an    irresponsible    fiscal    policy 
without  congressional  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring  to  a  halt  this 
fiscal  irresponsibility  and  restore  some 
sensible  procedures  I  had  hoped  to  in- 
troduce a  motion  to  recommit.  This 
motion  would  have  returned  H.R.  7677  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
with  instructions  to  report  it  back  forth- 
with with  an  amendment  providing  a 
limitation  on  the  total  of  Federal  agency 
obligations  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  hold  at  any  one  time.  I 
had  such  an  anti-back-door  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  prepared  and 
intended  to  seek  recognition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  it.  But  in  discussing 
such  a  course  of  action  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes  1  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  he  suggested  this 
means  of  curbing  back-door  spending 
should  be  given  more  study  to  assure  it 
would  not  disrupt  existing  programs,  if  a 


ceiling,  was  placed  on  the  Treasury  to 
stop  new  schemes  such  as  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  ^      ^  ^^ 

Incidentally,    speaking    of    the    debt 
ceiling,  I  have  a  list  of  various  proposals 
by  Members  of  the  House  to  reduce  tiie 
national  debt.    I  shall  not  list  them  all. 
nor  give  the  names  of  their  authors,  but 
certainly  there  is  a  larqe  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou^e  who  recocnize  the  se- 
rious nature  of  the  dobt  problpm.    These 
various  bills  relatin-j  to  the  limitation  or 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  offer  various 
plans.     One.  for  example,  provide.s  that 
with  an  increa.se  of  the  net  annual  rev- 
enue of  the  country  a  percentage  of  it 
would  go  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.    Another  bill  directs  the  President 
to  provide  in  his  budcret  so  as  to  reduce 
the  national  debt  at  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  the  annual  revenue  of  tlie 
United  States.   Anoihcr  directs  tlie  Presi- 
ident  to  include  in  his  budc;et  submitted 
to  Conpre.ss  each  year  a  sum  of  not  le.ss 
than  $2  billion  to  be  applied  toward  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt.    Still  an- 
other plan  would  require  a  percental^ e  of 
the  budget  receipts  to  go  toward  debt 
retirement. 

Sometimes.  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  annlyze  the  voting  records 
of  the  authors  of  these  bills  to  ascertain 
whether  such  spon.sors  of  meritorious 
legislation  practice  what  they  preach. 
In  other  words,  whether  they  vote  for 
massive  spr-ndins  programs  or  really 
believe  in  economy  is  the  important 
question.  I  know  a  number  of  those 
Members  do  not  support  budcet-busting 
programs,  but  I  think  the  voters  are  en- 
titled to  know  just  how  conscientious 
each  of  us  is  in  translating  our  words 
into  deeds. 

As  far  as  my  vote  on  the  debt  increase 
is  concerned.  I  might  say  I  voted  against 
similar  legislation  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  last  year.  As  I  stated  at  that  time, 
it  was  my  one  way  of  protesting  against 
the  spending  policies  that  resulted  in 
the  need  to  increase  the  debt  limit.  If 
I  had  introduced  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit so  as  to  include  an  anti-back-door- 
spending  amendment  in  the  bill.  I  would 
vote  for  this  bill.  Instead.  I  shall  again 
express  my  opposition  to  back-door 
spending  and  reckless  policies  by  vot- 
ing against  the  increase  in  the  debt 
limit. 

Obviously,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
such  as  with  the  Housing  bill,  it  is  im- 
possible to  change  the  method  of  financ- 
ing these  back-door  programs  to  the 
normal  appropriations  process.  A 
simple  resolution  to  end  back-door 
spending,  as  members  know,  is  bottled 
up  in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  A  limita- 
tion on  the  amotmt  of  public  debt  trans- 
actions provides  one  way  which  could 
effectively  curtail  back-door  spending. 
It  might  be  a  solution.  But  whether  it  is 
or  is  not.  the  time  has  come  when  public 
opinion  should  be  alerted  and  for  the 
American  people  to  insist  that  their 
money,  or  the  money  that  is  borrowed  in 
their  befiUlf,  not  be  spent  except  in  con- 
sequence of  a  careful  scrutiny  and  an- 
nual review  only  available  through  the 
appropriations  process  established  m  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  rise  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  and  to  commend  him  upon  the 
great  work  lie  is  doing  in  focusing  the 
attention,  not  only  of  the  Congress,  but 
of  the  whole  country  on  the  back-door 
.spending  device  and  the  great  threat 
which  it  po.ses  to  our  Nation. 

Many  of  those  who  have  argued  here 
today    in    support    of    this    bill    ha\e 
pleaded  with  great  eloquence  that  Con- 
gress should  begui  to  reexamine  spend- 
ing legi.slation  to  cut  down  on  appropri- 
ations .ind   to  tailor  expenditures.     Of 
cour.se,  this  could  be  done  in  the  in,stances 
where    spending    must    go    through    the 
annual     appropnalion     procedure..    But 
the    uentlcman    from    Wa.shingt^n   has 
made  an  important  point  in  callW  at- 
tention to  the  fact  many  programs  are 
financed    through    back-door    spending. 
and  in  those  cases  where  we  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  year  by  year  to  examine 
appropriation  requests  and  to  pass  upon 
appropriation  bills.    I  understand  that  in 
tiio.se  areas,  there  i.-  some  $26  billion  of 
spending  authority  available  which  can 
be  spent  to  incur  more  debt,  without  ap- 
propriation by  tiie  Congress.    Therefore 
in  the  areas  where  back-door  spending 
is   utilized   we  do  not   have   the   oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  or  against  appropria- 
tion bills  nor  to  amend  them  and  thereby 
trim    proposed    expenditures.      In    the 
areas    where    back-door    spending    has 
been   authorized,   the  debt   ceiling   pro- 
vides almost  the  only  limitation;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
.solutely  right,  and  I  might  point  out 
I  hat  there  are  records  which  will  show 
that  where  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  had  an  opportunity  to 
.scrutinize  these  various  programs  it  has 
been  successful  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  the  budget;  whereas  with  the  back- 
door spending  approach  spending  has  al- 
ways exceeded  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  might  add  that  both 
the  administration  and  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  could  expect, 
in  my  opinion,  much  more  support  for 
the  bill  before  us  today  if  there  were 
not  this  determined  efTort  on  their  part 
to  authorize  more  and  more  back-door 
spending. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  too  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  fight 
he  has  conducted  against  this  back-door 
spending,  and  emphasize  that  those  who 
do  not  like  to  have  this  called  to  the  pub- 
lic's attention  in  rather  typical  fashion 
are  now  saying  that  the  term  "back 
door"  is  not  descriptive  of  this  kind  of 
spending.  Indeed,  it  is  completely  de- 
scriptive of  this  kind  of  spending.  It 
is  the  kind  of  spending  that  the  Con- 
gress loses  control  of  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 


I  would  say  this:  Some  of  this  back- 
door spending  is  even  more  dangerous 
and  insidious  than  that  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  GRirriNl 
has  pointed  out.  because  some  of  it  does 
not  even  come  under  and  would  not  be 
handled  by  the  debt  limit  or  the  amount 
of  bonds  we  can  market  to  pay  for  this 
debt.  A  lot  of  this  is  contingent  lia- 
bility, and  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  re- 
marks, the  estimate  of  what  the  real 
debt  is — that  is,  the  real  debt  would  be 
if  we  faced  disaster  and  had  to  pay  it — 
it  would  be  around  $500  billion  to  $750 
billion,  and  not  $298  billion. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  DevineI. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
no  intention  of  speaking  here  today.  I 
have  no  prepared  remarks,  but  after  lis- 
tening to  some  of  my  colleagues  I  think 
there  ai-c  some  things  that  need  to  be 
said. 

You  know,  the  day  on  which  the  bill 
comes  on  the  floor  to  increase  the  ceiling 
on  the  national  debt  is  a  red-letter  day 
becau.se  many  of  the  big  spenders  become 
conservative  for  that  one  day 

I  am  reminded  of  a  law  which  we  have 
back  in  my  home  State.  There  is  a  law 
on  the  books  that  makes  it  a  crime  to 
execute  and  deliver  a  check  with  insuffi- 
cient funds.  It  is  a  crime  to  do  that, 
and  it  is  a  felony  Here  we  are  today 
with  big  spending  programs  havinc  aone 
through  Cont'ress  and  our  colleagues  tell 
us  we  have  an  obligation  to  pay  these 
obligations,  when  they  have  recklessly 
incurred  these  debts,  without  the  money 
to  pay  for  them.  We  did  not  have  the 
money  in  the  bank  to  .start  with  We 
have  a  national  debt  approaching  $290 
billion  a  year,  and  the  interest  is  $9  bil- 
lion a  year.  I  broke  that  down  one  day 
to  figure  out  what  it  cost,  and  I  think  it 
is  about  $18,000  a  minute,  just  to  finance 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

It  seemis  to  me  we  are  fast  reaching  a 
point  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  when- 
ever someone  introduces  a  bill  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  ex- 
r)ects  it  to  be  enacted,  he  must  introduce 
a  companion  bill  providing  the  revenues 
rather  than  doing  it  by  deficit  spending. 
Congress  is  not  a  one-way  street.  The 
big  spenders  come  in  here  wanting  to 
increase  the  public  debt  obligation  every 
year  or  two.  when  the  Congress  absolutely 
should  be  reducing  the  debt.  Some  peo- 
ple spell  the  word  "progress"  s-p-e-n-d. 

I  am  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  in  this 
particular  economy  drive.  My  voting 
record  has  consistently  been  for  economy 
in  Government.  I  have  testified  before 
the  Rules  Committee  of  this  great  body 
requesting  that  all  Members  be  required 
to  answer  to  the  roll  on  any  appropria- 
tion bill.  That  bill,  of  course,  died  in  the 
Rules  Committee  time  and  again. 

I  have  been  the  author  in  the  last  ses- 
sion and  again  this  session  of  a  bill  re- 
quiring the  President,  whoever  he  may  be 
at  any  time,  to  apply  10  percent  of  the 
anticipated  revenues  each  year  to  the 
systematic  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  not  to  increase  the  ceiling  each 
year. 


I  think  we  must  face  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities. Let  us  not  talk  about  Presi- 
dent Truman  or  President  Eisenhower 
or  President  Kennedy.  The  responsi- 
bility for  appropriation  measures  is  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In 
placing  responsibility,  as  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  did  here  in  his 
talk  earlier  this  afternoon.  I  think  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  controlled  by  the  major- 
ity party  for  28  out  of  the  last  32  years. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ScHADEEERG]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Ten  Commandments  have  served 
mankind  as  a  guide  in  morals  and  ethics 
for  many  centuries.  They  need  no  ex- 
planation. They  are  clear  and  brutally 
frank.  They  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
Among  these  Commandments  are  two  of 
which  we  are  compelled  to  take  note 
in  our  present  circumstance.  "Thou 
Shalt  not  covet"— 10th— and  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal" — 8th. 

The  policy  of  this  great  body  of  pass- 
ing bills  to  provide  material  benefits  for 
the  present  living  generation  and 
promi-scs  of  greater  benefits  to  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  and  at  the  same  time 
placing  the  burden  of  paying  for  these 
benefits  on  generations  yet  unborn,  is  in 
my  mind  not  merely  a  political  issue  nor 
a  social  or  economic  issue.  It  is  a  moral 
issue. 

It  is  considered  to  be  irresponsible  for 
a  person  to  consistently  spend  more  than 
he  earns.  Some  excuse  could  be  made 
for  him  to  spend  beyond  his  income 
when  he  is  a  victim  of  imemployment. 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  his  control, 
but  it  is  unthinkable  that  he  should 
neglect  to  seek  to  wipe  out  his  debt  or 
to  live  beyond  his  means  when  he  is 
earning  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 

No  responsible  person  or  institution 
involved  in  financing  could  possibly  in 
conscience  keep  loaning  him  money 
which  he,  in  turn,  must  secure  from 
others  and  with  which  he  is  entrusted. 
What  would  the  community  think  of  an 
individual  who  kept  spending  and  spend- 
ing to  please  himself — living  beyond  his 
means — even  if  he  did  not  zSossess  as 
much  as  his  neighbor — wMre  mortgag- 
ing the  income  of  his  children  to  finance 
his  spending  spree  to  satisfy  his  selfish 
desires? 

What  can  the  American  people — in- 
deed, people  of  the  world — think  of  a 
Nation  which  continues  to  spend  more 
than  it  is  assured  it  can  receive  in 
taxes?  What  can  they  think  of  a  Na- 
tion that  mortgages  the  Income  of  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  so  that  today  it  can 
live  beyond  its  means? 

Colleagues,  to  continue  to  follow  the 
course  of  spending  and  then  turn  the 
bill  over  to  our  children  to  be  paid  is 
immoral.  Think  for  a  moment.  Are  we 
not  coveting  for  ourselves  what  we  can- 
not afford  and  then  stealing  from  gen- 
erations  yet   unborn   what    belongs   to 


them?  "Thou  shalt  not  covet.  Thou 
shalt  not  steal." 

If  we  are  to  be  a  responsible  body  we 
can  still  vote  down  the  $9  billion  hous- 
ing bill  when  it  comes  out  of  conference. 
We  can  pass  a  bill  to  raise  our  own  taxes 
to  pay  for  our  spendthriftness.  Besides 
this  we  can  refuse  to  pass  this  bill  to 
raise  the  debt  and  tailor  the  remainder 
of  our  programs  to  bring  them  within 
limits  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Nebraska     LMr.    Beer- 

MANN ]  . 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
February  22  this  year,  as  a  freshqjTan 
Congressman,  I  had  the  honor  of  read- 
ing George  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress on  this  floor. 

Today,  by  way  of  comimenting  on  the 
bill  under  consideration  by  this  body.  I 
would  like  to  reread  a  portion  of  that 
address  which  may  have  been  missed  by 
my  colleagues. 

I  am  going  to  repeat  part  of  one  para- 
graph of  the  speech.  I  am  simply  going 
to  say  that  President  Washington  was 
full  of  concern  for  this  new  Republic  he 
had  helped  create  and  in  the  light  of 
his  age  and  experiences  he  was  simply 
trying  to  point  out  a  few  things  that 
might  imperil  this  struggling  Nation. 

By  way  of  this  thought  he  pointed  out 
several  things  to  avoid,  among  them  for- 
eign entanglements,  despots  seeking 
power,  and  other  dangers. 

He  then  went  on  to  say : 

As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  ft  Is  to  tise  it  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible,  avoiding  occasions  ol  ex- 
pense by  cultivating  peace,  but  remember- 
ing, also,  that  timely  disbursements,  to 
prepare  for  danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding 
likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only 
by  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by 
vigorous  exertions,  in  time  of  peace,  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars 
may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which 
we  ourselves  ought  to  bear. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  like  .to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  remarks  of 
George  Washington  in  those  days,  and 
to  say  simply  this:  It  might  be  better  if 
we  adhered  to  his  remarks  even  during 
this  time.  The  tragedy  of  our  day  is 
that  we  have  gotten  so  far  away  from 
the  fundamental  expressed  by  George 
Washington  that  we  could  use  it  well 
right  now.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
putting  these  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebi-aska  [Mr.  Cunningham \ 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  legislation 
which  would  further  increase  the  debt 
limit.  I  have  opposed  these  increases  in 
the  past.  It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor 
that  the  Government  must  pay  its  bills 
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and  that  is  true.    However.  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  aaainst  excessive  spend- 
ing and  against  the  start  of  new  nonde- 
fcnse  spending  programs.    The  majority 
..f  the  Congress  evidently  felt  differently 
about   these   programs    and   they   have 
been  adopted.    Therefore.  I  do  not  hesi- 
late  to  vote  against  this  bill  because  I 
•lad  nothing  to  do  with  the  legislation 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
debt  (Selling.     Had  the  majority  in  the 
,  Congress  voted  as  I  did  we  would  not 
have  this  legislation  before  us  at  this 
time.    It  is  now  their  responsibility  to 
vote  for  this  legislation  and  be  on  rec- 
ord   with    the    people    throughout    the 
country  who  will  be  hurt  by  the  result- 
ant inflationary  effects.     I  consider  my 
vote  in  opposition  as  a  protest  to  this 
continual  spending  of  money  which  we 
do  net  have. 

Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.       Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Ivli-.  Chairman,  this  matter  of  the  debt 
ceiling  is  becommg.  I  believe,  our  annual 
exercise    in    frustration.      At    this    late 
date — 5  days  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year— there  is  no   alternative  available 
except  to  grant  a  further  increase  in  the 
temporary    debt    ceiling.      However.    I 
would  suggest  that  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  the  excessive  spending  that 
creates  the  debt,  it   is  not  going  to  be 
next  June  that  we  are  going  to  be  back 
here  asking  for  a  further  increase  in  the 
debt  limit.    Instead,  we  will  probably  be 
here  in  this  coming  January  asking  for 
an   increase   in   the   debt   limit  beyond 
what    we     are     providing     now.      This 
danger  of  a  further  debt  limits  increase 
in  a  few  months'  time  is  before  us  be- 
cause   of    all    the    grandiose    spending 
schemes  of  the  executive  branch  and  of 
certain  people  in  this  Congress.    If  these 
.schemes  are  carried  out.  we  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  borrowing  and 
the  debts  under  the  ceiling  now  in  effect 
or  proposed  in  this  bill. 

When  I  say  that  at  this  late  date 
there  is  no  alternative  available.  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
this  Friday,  which  is  the  30th,  the  debt 
ceiling  under  which  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  borrow  will  go  down  to  its 
permanent  level  of  $285  billion.  Yet 
on  this  Friday,  it  is  estimated  our  pubUc 
debt  will  be  at  least  $286  biUion  and 
closer  to  $289  billion.  So  where  is  the 
Treasury  going  to  find  the  $4  billion  that 
would  be  necessary  to  redeem  the  exces- 
sive debt  that  is  outstanding?  Where 
will  you  find  the  wherewithal  to  meet  the 
bills  that  are  presented  on  July  1? 

Let  me  call  your  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  on  July  15.  a  little  more  than 
2  weeks  from  now,  it  is  anticipated  we 
will  have  to  have  an  outstanding  public 
debt  approaching  $291.6  billion.  If  we 
do  not  pass  this  bill  and  increase  the 
public  debt  at  least  on  a  temporary  basis 
today,  where  are  we  going  to  find  $6.6 
biUion  by  July  15?  There  will  not  be  any 
cash  in  the  Treasury  to  take  care  of  the 
excess  debt  over  the  permanent  ceiling. 
All  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  this  is 
truly  an  exercise  in  frustration  because 
as  of  this  date,  as  of  this  time,  the  only 
responsible  action,  frankly,  is  to  provide 
for  more  debt  because  the  bills  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  Treasury  for 
payment  must  be  paid.     The  only  way 


to  pay  them  is  to  go  out  and  borrow  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  them.  It  is 
just  as  simple  as  that. 

I  think  it  is  well,  though,  that  on  an 
occasion  such  as  thi.<^.  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  we  ask  our- 
selves how  vvc  ^ot  into  this  situation,  I 
would  hope  that  as  we  examine  our  con- 
science as  to  why  we  got  into  this  plight, 
we  might  make  some  resolution  to  mend 
our  ways  .so  that  in  the  future  we  wuuld 
not  be  faced  with  a  similar  situation. 

M"  Chiiirman.  really,  what  we  arc 
doing  tod.y.  judged  by  past  experience 
is  in  effect  passing  a  tax  bill.  We  talk 
about  It  in  simple  terms  that  all  we 
ave  doing  is  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  Goviiirment  to  borrow,  but  if  you 
really  look  at  what  we  arc  doing  and 
what  past  action  requires  us  to  do.  you 
will  find  we  are  passing  a  tax  bill.  Thus, 
today  the  Congress  is  given  its  anntial 
opportunity  to  enact  tax  legislation  in- 
Ci casing  not  the  tax  burden  imposed  on 
our  present  day  taxpayers  but  instead 
authoriznu'  an  increase  in  the  tax  burden 
to  be  imposed  on  our  children  and  their 
children  as  they  reach  adulthood  and 
taxpayer  jtatus.  We  are  today  talking 
about  and  actin.g  on  a  tax  increa.se  for 
tomorrow. 

As  Aniciica  goes  into  debt  today  we 
are  committing  the  productivity  of 
Americas  future  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
past.  By  oiu-  willingness  to  be  improvi- 
dent ai-d  to  tend  to  in.solvency  we  arc 
encroachini;  upon  the  future  opportu- 
nity of  tomorrow's  citizens  to  decide  the 
way  in  wiiich  the  America  of  their  day 
will  utiliz'i  the  goods  and  .services  that 
they  create.  Because  we  have  been  con- 
tent to  go  into  debt,  they— the  future 
Americans— will  have  to  be  content  with 
less. 

I  s.ibmit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  en- 
gaging in  deficit  financing  we  arc  t;uilty 
of  "taxation  without  representation" 
with  respect  to  future  generations— an 
act  that  IS.  indeed,  alien  to  the  history 
of  Lexinstlon  and  Concord  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  Valley  Forge.  Are  we  less  able 
than  our  national  forebears  to  stand 
for  the  protection  of  liberty']'  Do  we 
want  our  children  to  have  less  freedom 
than  we  have?  These  are  questions  that 
are  inescapably  involved  in  the  i.ssue  of 
public  indebtedness  that  is  before  us 
today  and  that  is  before  us  every  time 
we  vote  on  a  bill  authorizing  public 
spending  that  we  either  cannot  or  will 
not  pay  for.  If  we  support  nonessential 
Government  expenditures  that  result  in 
debt,  we  are  saying:  "Yes.  we  care  less 
for  liberty  than  our  forebears:  we  are 
willing  for  our  children  to  have  less  free- 
dom than  we  have." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  answer 
I  support  nor  is  it  the  answer  of  the 
citizens  we  represent.  It  is  necessary 
that  each  generation  provide  for  it.self 
so  as  not  to  leave  debts  to  encumber  the 
freedom  and  opportunity  of  the  next 
generation.  We  must  regard  our  duty  as 
legislators  to  include  an  obligation  to 
safeguard  our  country  against  unwar- 
ranted debt  just  as  we  would  against  at- 
tack. Our  duty  as  legislators  requires 
not  that  we  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of 
pressure  groups  nor  that  we  accept  the 
temporarily  expedient  course  of  coun- 
tenancing fiscal  intemperance.    Our  duty 


1  rquires  that  the  hard  decision.s  be  made 
with  courage,  lof^c,  and  wi-sdom.  Our 
duty  requires  that  we  lead  m  formulaiint? 
pubhc  opinion  rather  than  becoming  its 
servant.  Our  duty  is  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  our  freedom  is  not  license  to 
neglect  tliai  duty. 

We  talk  about  making  Ameiica  strong 
fur  the  future.  We  are  not  v,o'mv.  to  be 
making  America  strong  tor  the  future  if 
wo  require  that  the  production  of  that 
future  be  dedicated  to  pay  the  costs  of 
today,  cost.s  that  we  were  uinvilhn.i.;  to 
a.ssume 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  tlie  Congress  is 
asked  to  respond  favorably  to  a  record 
peacetime  recommendation  for  a  debt 
ceihng.  We  are  asked  to  authorize  a  po- 
tential $298  billion  in  public  debt.  We 
have  no  plan.s  of  which  I  have  heard  for 
paying  it  back;  m  fact,  recent  new 
.spending  schemes  strongly  suggest  to 
me  that  wo  only  have  plans  for  making 
;t  bigger.  Trom  1931  throu'^h  fiscal  year 
1961— a  period  of  31  year.s— we  have  on 
only  six  occasions  managed  to  pay  our 
own  way  in  a  particular  year.  The  othf^r 
25  years— more  than  80  percent  of  the 
time— we  have  willfully  decided  to  spend 
more  than  we  could  afford  and  we  have 
had  bud-;^tary  deficits.  Do  you  know 
of  any  piesent  plans  to  reverse  that 
trend?    I  am  .sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  Roing  to  pay  • 
off  the  debt  tl^at  we  have  so  willingly 
accumulated'.'  Are  we?  I  doubt  it.  The 
austerity  and  fiscal  restraint  necessary  to 
achieve  a  succession  of  annual,  billion 
dollar  surplu.ses  seems  beyond  us,  and 
yet  even  with  debt  retirement  at  the 
mode.'-t  rate  of  SI  billion  a  year  it  would 
be  tiie  year  AD.  2251  before  we  would 
again  be  even  with  the  board.  That  is 
a  64  percent  longer  period  than  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  founding  of 
our  country  to  tlie  present.  Could  we  go 
so  long  without  once  goinu  into  debt? 
A^ain,  I  doubt  it.  The  pressures  to  spend 
more  than  we  can  afford  will  not  subside 
until  we  demon.strate  sufficient  .self- 
discipline  to  withstand  those  pressures. 
When  we  have  the  courage  to  say  "No  ' 
to  deficit  financing,  then,  and  only  then, 
will  the  constant  demands  for  bigger  and 
new  spending  abate. 

Our  present  debt  currently  costs  the 
American  people  in  interest  or  carrying 
charges  alone  approximately  $9  billion 
per  year.  This  cost  of  just  maintaining 
the  debt  without  a  penny  toward  its 
reduction  is  11  percent  of  our  total 
budget:  it  is  a  larger  expenditure  item 
than  we  .spend  for  veterans,  agriculture, 
or  atomic  research  and  development — in 
fact,  it  is  larger  than  we  spend  for  any 
other  single  budget  category  except  for 
defen.se.  In  only  3  of  the  50  States  in 
the  Union— Cahfornia.  Illinois,  and  New 
York— is  the  total  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes  paid  by  all  the  citizens  and 
all  the  businesses  in  the  respective  State 
of  a  magnitude  equal  to  the  $9  billion 
interest-cost  item  on  the  public  debt. 
That  is  how  much  it  costs  us  to  have  the 
debt  without  doing  anything  about  debt 
retirement.  It  is  my  simple  but  sincere 
suggestion  that  the  time  is  urgently  at 
hand  when  we  must  act  to  make  the  debt 
.smaller  and  not  bigger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1935  our  debt  has 
increased   more    than    tenfold    and    16 
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times  in  the  intervening  period  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  to  increase  the  authority 
for  our  Government  to  go  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt.  In  peace  as  well  as  in 
war  the  Congress  has  been  too  willing  to 
have  today's  bill  paid  for  with  tomor- 
row's taxes,  presamably  on  the  foolish 
theory  that  the  mxt  generation  will  have 
no  need  for  use  Df  its  own  tax  dollars. 
Former  Presideiv,  Ei-senhower  recently 
said  that  "continuins  deficit  financing  is 
immoral."  He  went  on  to  say.  'I  look  in 
vain  and  with  concern  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility in  today's  public  affairs." 

Today  we  are  d'^bating  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  pass  a  bill  authorizing 
a  debt  ceiling  of  $298  billion  for  one  rea- 
son and  one  reason  only.  That  reason 
is  that  we  have  spent  too  freely  of  that 
which  we  did  not  liave  last  year,  the  year 
before,  and  for  the  past  three  decades; 
and  the  present  oorlnous  irjdications  are 
that  we  are  going  to  spead  even  more 
freely  in  the  future.  Based  on  the  fis- 
cal experience  of  the  past  5  months  and 
recent  pronoimcements  reported  in  the 
press,  I  fear  that  our  present  Treasury 
officials  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
deficit  spenders.  I  fear  that  our  coun- 
try is  left  without  a  "fi.scal  conscience" 
to  advocate  discipline  and  restraint  in 
fiscal  affairs  unless  we  in  the  Congress 
will  fill  the  void  caused  by  the  Treasury 
.sellout.  Just  as  business  experience 
has  proved  the  danger  of  putting  the 
sales  manager  in  charge  of  the  credit 
department,  .so  it  is  in  Government  that 
the  spenders  must  not  be  allowed  to 
claim  the  key  to  the  Treasury  as  their 
own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  once  agi-  in  filled  its  traditional 
responsibility  as  oontroller  of  the  pub- 
lic purse  strings  and  as  the  evaluator  of 
the  national  needs  and  priorities  in  au- 
thorizing spending  programs  within  the 
framework  of  a  balanced  budget.  It  is 
a  plausible  but  not  practical  theory  that 
the  spenders  preach  to  the  effect  that 
our  budget  need  only  be  balanced  over 
a  period  of  years  and  that  annual  defi- 
cits are  of  themselves  good  in  times  of 
economic  recession  The  fallacy  in  this 
theory  is  proved  by  the  answer  to  the 
question.  "Where  are  the  spenders  when 
the  downturn  is  iiast  and  it  is  time  to 
pay  off  the  deficit  with  less  spending  and 
a  budgetary  surplus?  "  Tragically,  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  they  are  still  in 
the  ranks  of  the  saenders  eagerly  trying 
to  devise  new  bu  eaucratic  schemes  in 
which  to  spend  the  added  revenues. 
Economic  theory  is  no  substitute  for 
sound  principle  and  courageous  deter- 
mination when  it  comes  to  budget 
balancing. 

My  committee  chairman  suggested  in 
his  brief  appropriate  remarks  that  it 
would  be  fitting  to  have  a  reexamination 
of  some  of  our  spending  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  anything  about  this  debt,  that 
we  had  better  reorganize  some  of  the 
authorizations  that  Congress  has  passed 
for  new  spending,  that  we  reorganize 
old  authorizations  and  old  programs  to 
see  whether  some  cutting  cannot  be 
made  so  that  we  can  tailor  the  garment 
to  fit  the  cloth.  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  tliat  is  long  past  due. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  back 
to  find  one  of  the  instances  that  will 


give  rise  to  the  need  for  this  debt  bill 
plus  a  further  increase  possibly  next 
year.  I  refer  to  the  housing  bill  that 
we  passed  just  last  Thursday.  I  think 
there  are  many  Members  of  this  House 
who  can  well  examine  their  conscience 
who,  knowing  that  this  debt  bill  was 
coming  up,  did  not  even  limit  them- 
selves to  the  authorization  and  expendi- 
tures that  were  recommended  by  their 
President;  they  had  to  go  beyond  their 
President.  According  to  them,  he  was 
not  asking  Congress  to  spend  enough. 
They  had  to  add  at  least  $1  billion  to 
the  cost  of  the  housing  bill  that  was 
sent  up  by  the  President;  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  is  going  to  accuse  our 
President  of  being  parsimonious  in  his 
requests  for  some  of  these  programs,  but 
apparently  even  what  he  asked  «as  not 
enough  to  satisfy  a  majority  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  several 
months  we  have  heard  about  many  new- 
Government  programs  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  first  time  which  are  in  addition 
to  all  the  existing  programs.  This  is  the 
administrations  formula  whereby  Amer- 
ica is  to  spend  itself  rich,  smart,  and 
secure.  We  either  have  or  are  sched- 
uled to  have  new  farm  programs,  new 
relief  programs,  and  new  housing  pro- 
grams to  which  I  just  referred:  we  are 
to  have  Federal  aid  to  education  and 
brandnew  foreign  aid.  As  we  do  these 
things  through  deficit  financing,  we 
weaken  our  national  strength  not  only 
for  the  present  but  in  the  future  as  well. 
,As  we  borrow  to  finance  a  Federal  aid  to 
J  education  program,  we  are  telling  our 
children  that  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
their  own  educations  and  that  of  their 
children.  Every  time  we  approve?  a  new- 
Federal  program — while  we  have  debt 
and  deficits,  we  are  asking  our  children 
to  give  it  to  us.  We  cannot  be  bountiful 
providers  unless  we  pay  our  way;  if  we 
do  not  pay  our  way.  we  are  parasites 
living  on  the  productivity  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  part  of  the  fiscal  story 
of  how  the  administration  proposes  that 
America  should  spend  itself  rich,  smart, 
and  secure  is  fotmd  on  pag^s  14  and  15 
of  the  committee  report.  In  table  2  on 
page  14  of  the  report  we  learn  that  in 
fiscal  years  1961  and  1962  the  admin- 
istration would  have  us  spend  over  $6 
billion  more  than  was  proposed  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration:  the  admin- 
istration would  have  us  convert  a  pro- 
jected $1.6  billion  surplus  for  the  2  fiscal 
years  into  a  $6.2  billion  deficit;  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  us  add  $6  bil- 
lion to  the  debt  and  w-ould  increase  new 
obligational  authority — the  license  for 
the  Goverrmient  to  spend  in  the  future — 
by  a  staggering  $11.8  billion.  Table  3  on 
page  14  of  the  report  discloses  that  for 
fiscal  year  1962  the  increase  :.n  new- 
obligation  authority  requested  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  over  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration is  allocated  34  percent  foi-  major 
national  security  items  and  66  percent 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  added  spending 
being  urged  by  the  administration  were 


for  necessary  defense  reasons  that  would 
be  another  matter.  But  table  3  on  page 
14  shows  the  spending  increase  largely 
Is  for  purposes  other  than  defense  and 
table  4  on  page  16  suggests  some  of  the 
nondefense  functions  for  which  we  will 
be  spending.  Not  a  single  departmental 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1962  has 
passed  the  Congress;  we  have  no  idea 
how  much  spending  we  are  going  to  au- 
thorize. It  is  possible  we  will  spend  less 
than  the  President  has  proposed  but  I 
suspect  that  we  may  spend  even  more. 

The  point  is  that  in  the  next  2  months 
in  acting  on  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills,  this  Congress  can  effec- 
tively act  to  prevent  the  87th  Congre.ss 
from  being  recorded  in  history  as  the 
one  tha^  authorized  recordbreaking  debt 
in  peac^ime  because  w-e  were  more  will- 
ing to  spend  than  to  tax.  As  we  com- 
plete our  work  on  the  appropriation  bills, 
we  can  determine  whether  we  are  to  be 
recordbreaking  spenders. 

The  approval  of  the  debt  ceiling  re- 
quest of  the  administration  cannot  be 
coixstrued  to  indicate  approval  of  the 
spending  proposals  of  this  administra- 
tion A  vote  for  the  legislation  before 
us  today  cannot  be  construed  as  approval 
of  the  debt  and  deficit  financing  policies 
of  this  administration.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  even  those  of  us  who 
have  been  frugal  and  prudent  in  voting 
on  spending  are  all  too  often  called  upon 
to  pick  up  the  tab  for  those  who  vote 
■yea"  on  every  proposal  to  spend  and 
vote  "nay  "  on  every  proposal  to  pay  the 
bill  as  their  hypocritical  token  gesture 
toward  fiscal  respectability. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  position  he  has  taken. 

In  the  past  I  have  supported  these 
increases  in  public  debt  limitations.  I 
have  done  so  reluctantly  and  I  shall  do 
so  reluctantly  on  this  occasion.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  ably 
pointed  out  that  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  as  the  roll  is  called  how  some  of 
the  big  spenders  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  vote  on  this  resolution. 
I  can  understand  that  there  is  some  jus- 
tification for  a  Member  who  has  voted 
against  excessive  and  irresponsible 
spending  in  taking  the  position  he  is 
not  going  along  with  this  sort  of  action 
as  a  protest  vote.  The  gentleman  has 
referred  to  the  housing  bill  that  we  had 
here  last  w-eek.  Anyone  who  voted  for 
the  billions  that  were  put  in  that  bill 
which  were  unneeded  and  unnecessary — 
but  which  in  the  debate  it  was  indicated 
were  put  in  there  to  get  the  votes  to  pass 
the  bill — is  hard  put  to  explain  a  vote 
against  the  bill  now  before  us.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  who  voted  for  that  hous- 
ing bill  could  turn  around  and  vote 
against  this  increase  in  the  national 
debt  which  is  necessai-y  to  pay  the  "rent ' 
on  the  housing  bill.  , 

May  I  make  this  further  observatiom 
On  this  occasion,  as  in  the  past.  I  shall 
vote  for  this  increase  because,  as  I  have 
heard  from  responsible  people  in  our 
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Goimment  through  the  years,  it  would    year   you  cannot  pa.s  ^n  aid  to  educa 
be  unthinkable  for  the  Government  of     tion  bill  without  somg  $dOO  million  ftir- 


the  United  States  to  default  on  its  cur 
rent  obligations.  It  could  mean  chaos 
and  a  rough  situation  indeed  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Having  that  in  mind, 
with  the  gentleman's  permission,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  are  bills 
coming  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives having  additional  multibil- 
lion-doUar  spending  schemes  that  I  do 
not  think  are  justified.  So  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  the  people  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  they  have 
any  regard  for  the  fiscal  responsibiUty 
and  leadership  that  we  must  provide, 
should  do  what  I  asked  them  to  do  when 
we  had  the  debate  here  on  the  housing 
bill  last  week,  and  that  is  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  these  various  spending  pro- 
posals before  they  vote  to  support  them. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  commend  him  for 
the  contribution  he  has  made  to  the 
debate  today. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee  on  this  legislation,  I 
made  inquiry  of  administration  wit- 
nesses as  to  what  some  of  the  new  au- 
thorizations under  the  new  programs  in 
addition  to  those  programs  of  Govern- 
ment that  were  in  existence  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  would  cost  in  terms  of  ex- 
penditures ip  the  fiscal  year  1962  that 
begins  this  coming  Saturday. 

I.  in  effecA,  inquired  as  to  what  we  were 
adding  onJTn  other  words,  in  view  of  our 
debt  pictnjfe  to  the  cost  of  Government 
by  way,  not  of  enlargement  of  old  pro- 
grams or  continuation  of  old  programs, 
but  just  programs  that  require  new  au- 
thorizations, new  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  information,  as  I  pre- 
viously indicated,  is  found  on  page  16  of 
the  committee  report  in  table  4  which 
was  furnished  by  the  administration 
spokesmen.  Understand,  this  table  does 
not  include  anything  in  the  military 
field.  I  asked  them  for  nonmilitary  ex- 
penditures. You  will  find  that  the  re- 
quests from  the  President,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  increase  $2,035  million  the 
expenditures  in  the  immediate  fiscal 
year  just  ahead  that  we  still  have  some 
control  over. 

I  am  concerned,  like  some  of  the 
speeches  made  today  expressed  concern, 
about  the  debts  that  we  incur.  Let 
them  take  out  their  table  on  page  16 
and  they  can  find  some  places  where 
they  can  save  money  and  prevent  some 
of  this  additional  borrowing. 

I  call  your  attention  to  one  item  that 
is  being  discussed  currently,  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  $500  million 
in  just  the  next  yej^. 

Now,  let  the  facts  before  us  show  this 
very  clearly:  We  have  no  money.  The 
Federal  Government  has  no  money  from 
any  of  its  revenue  sources  to  pay  a  bill 
of  $500  million  for  that  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram. That  is  very  clear.  It  has  to  be 
borrowed.  Now.  when  that  bill  comes 
before  us,  you  have  your  choice.  You 
can  increase  your  debt,  the  tax  burden 
on  your  children,  by  $500  miUion  just 
next  year,  or  you  can  say,  "Yes,  we  will 
spend  it  but  we  will  not  pay  it,"  or  you 
can  say  it  is  im.portant  enough  to  raise 
taxes.  But,  unless  you  are  going  to  in- 
crease taxes  to  produce  $500  million  next 


programs,  and  there  are  others.  And.  I 
would  ask  my  friends  who  are  concerned 
about  deficit  spending  and  going  fur- 
ther into  debt  to  take  table  16  just  as  a 
starting  point,  because  every  penny  of 
that  $2  bilhon  increase  in  expenditures 
is  going  to  be?  paid  for  with  borrowed 
funds,  because  wc  do  not  hav^^  the  money 
today  to  add  any  additionnl  spendinrr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  .^aid  in  the  begin- 
ning, at  tht.5  late  date,  with  5  day.s  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
debt  ceiling  going  down  to  $285  billion 
if  wo  do  not  act.  v.e  have  no  alternative 
but  to  extend  the  temporary  debt  hmit. 
It  is  because  of  the  undeniable  realities 
of  the  fi?ci\I  situation  as  it  now  cxi.sts 
that  I  .^hall  certainly  vote  for  this  bill, 
because  I  think  rc.^pon.sibility  requires  it. 
We  cannot  have  the  situation  that  would 
exist  and  the  chaos  that  would  result 
should  we  have  a  situation  whereby  bills 
were  presented  to  the  U.S.  Trea.sury  but 
they  could  not  be  honored  becau.so  of 
insufficient  fund.s.  Chaos  would  develop 
here  and  abroad  if  that  day  were  ever 
to  come  to  America. 

Mr.    ARENDS.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  agree  wholehearted- 
ly with  what  the  gentleman  from  WLs- 
consin  has  just  now  said.  We  are  in  this 
peculiar  situation  that  requires  us  to 
vote  for  this  debt  ceiling  increase  be- 
cause of  the  obligations  that  arc  out- 
standing as  a  result  of  exce.^^sive  .«:pend- 
ing.  But.  certainly  i:  .«eems  to  me  that 
we  have  tie  right  to  wave  the  red  {Tag 
and  say  these  spending  programs  cither 
stop  or  wfi  start  raising  taxes  to  meet 
the  obligations  as  they  are  incurred. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  were  in  that  posi- 
tion last  year  and  the  year  before,  and 
the  year  before. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  This  expression  of 
concern  is  a  voice  sometimes  crying  in 
the  Wilde -ness,  and  I  agree  it  is  a  frus- 
trating experience.  That  is  why  my  first 
words  were:  "This  is  an  exercise  m  frus- 
tration." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wu^consin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  was  present  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  believe,  when 
I  asked  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  certain  questions,  and  I  guess  if 
'  one  would  read  a  copy  of  the  hearings, 
he  might  conclude  that  I  engaged  some- 
what in  lecturing  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  did.  although  I  think  the 
lecture  is  needed  Uere,  too.  to  the  Con- 
gress, because  I  dd^not  put  all  of  the 
blame  for  this  on  the  executive  branch. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  at  all.  And.  cer- 
tainly, we  lecture  ourselves  here  daily, 
but  I  did  want  my  friend  to  admit  that 


the  red  flag  has  been  held  up  in  other 
places  than  just  here  about  the  future  of 
this  situation,  and  caution  has  been  sug- 
gested.   That  is  true,  us  it  not? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  perfectly  right.  But,  I 
would  suggest  that  unless  we  have  an 
administration  and  a  President,  and  un- 
le.ss  we  have  a  Congress,  that  arc  willing 
to  recognize  the  caution  light  and  act 
accordingly  with  restraint  and  common- 
sense,  we  are  in  for  dire  and  dangerous 
consequences. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  ol  Wisconsin.  If  we  sec 
a  red  lipht  we  must  cither  stop  or  expect 
a  terrible  collision.  Such  a  catastrophe 
i.s  cominj;  just  as  surely  as  night  follows 
day,  unless  we  change  our  fiscal  phi- 
losophy and  our  attitude  toward  debt  and 
overspending  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'..ontloman  yield? 

Mr.  B\TINES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  red  flag  was  raised 
last  Thursday  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    I  agree 
Willi  the  nentlcinan  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
cntleman  yield  fuither? 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  how  many 
heeded  the  red  flag''  Some  of  those  to- 
day who  say  we  must  increase  the  debt 
ceihn;:;  voted  for  the  bill  on  last  Thursday 
and  some  who  say  we  must  not  increase 
the  debt  limit  also  voted  for  the  housing 
bill  la.st  Thursday. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
suggest  tliat  people  reading  the  record 
miglit  hke  to  turn  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  22.  1961.  at  pages  11141- 
11142.  and  they  will  find  the  rollcall  on 
bu».h  the  motion  to  recommit  the  hous- 
ing bill  to  cut  it  dovrn  to  be  somewhat 
in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  country, 
and  they  will  also  find  the  record  vote  on 
the  final  passage  of  that  bill.  I  think 
on  that  rollcall  they  can  draw  some  very 
firm  conclusions.  It  might  be  well  to 
compare  voting  records  on  that  bill  with 
voting  records  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missoun. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  red  flag  apparently  raised  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  ei- 
ilier;  no  message  to  this  Congress  teUing 
us  to  cut  back  on  some  of  these  programs. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  last  message, 
as  I  recall,  on  May  25,  If  I  recall  the 
exact  date,  came  up  here  In  my  judg- 
ment as  a  very  irresponsible  document 
and  suggested  many  very  costly  pro- 
grams, but  not  one  word  was  said  about 
how  we  were  going  to  pay  for  them. 

This  administration  is  committed  to 
deficit  financing,  and  I  think  if  there 
are  going  to  be  red  flags  that  mean  any- 
thing we  are  going  to  have  to  raise  them 
here. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  has  au- 
thorized spending  and  the  executive 
branch  has  made  commitments  and  ob- 
ligations pursuant  to  contracts  that  must 
be  paid,  the  bills  for  which  will  be  pre- 
sented during  the  next  fiscal  year.  I 
regret  to  say  the  t.'nactment  of  H.R.  7677 
seems  under  present  conditions  to  be  an 
essential  prerequisite  to  the  payment  of 
those  bills. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
am  opposed  to  an  increase  m  the  debt 
limitation  of  the  United  States.  I  real- 
ize that  we  have  Dills  and  obligations  of 
the  country  that  must  be  paid.  If  the 
administration  were  .serious  about  pay- 
ing them,  however,  they  would  not  have 
submitted  such  4it;antic  housing,  for- 
eign aid,  depie.'sed  areas  and  other 
spending  bills  without  tangible  provi- 
sions for  meeting  their  costs. 

As  a  justificatum.  we  continually  hear 
that  there  was  a  large  deficit  during 
1958  and  1959  in*he  Eisenliower  admin- 
istration Let  m?  ptnnt  out  one  differ- 
» nee,  however,  that  is  very  significant 
Everyone  recogn  zed  at  the  time  that 
the  Ei-senhower  ;  dministration  was  en- 
deavoring to  cut  expenditures.  It  was 
often  criticized  bitterly  by  the  majority 
party  for  doing  this.  Deficits  largely 
came  because  revenues  fell  below  an- 
ticipated levels.  That  is  considerably 
different  than  setting  out  on  a  deliber- 
ate policy  of  spending  on  top  of  spend- 
ing which  IS  what  we  ha\e  now.  The 
Kennedy  administration  is  not  making 
any  effort  to  cut  expenditures  In  fact, 
we  have  alread>  had  requests  for  in- 
creases in  spending  m  1961  and  U962  for 
$11.8  billion  over  the  requests  of  the 
Eisenhower  adminisiialion — this  is  the 
key.  If,  as  in  1958.  tiic  revenues  of  the 
Government  are  cui  tailed  because  of  re- 
cession, think  of  tlie  condition  the  coun- 
try will  be  in  \.hen  coupled  with  the 
unbridled  spending  inclination  of  this 
administration. 

We  were  told  i  few  weeks  ago  that  we 
had  to  extend  tht?  temporary  excise  taxes 
because  there  were  obligations  against 
the  Government  We  are  now  told  the 
same  thing  in  an  effort  to  push  through 
an  increase  in  our  debt  limitation.  It 
is  about  time  thit  we  come  to  recognize 
that  taxes  are  extended  and  debt  limita- 
tions are  raised  i)ecause  of  spending  pro- 
grams which  a.e  excessive,  unreason- 
able and  inoppo.lune. 

The  time  has  come  wiiejiwe  must  act 
with  responsibility.  If  the  spenders 
would  bring  tax  bills  with  them  at  the 
time  they  promote  multibillion-dollar 
housing,  foreign  aid,  depre.ssed  areas  and 
other  spending  bills  we  could  look  with 
sympathy  upon  their  protestations  when 
the  annual  ritual  of  increasing  the  debt 
limitations  is  before  us.  This  they  do 
not  have  the  courage  and  honesty  to  do. 
I  do  not  intend  to  cast  my  vote  in  such 
a  manner  that  .t  will  make  this  annual 
action  necessary  and  I  oppose  continu- 
ally passing  our  obligations  on  to  future 
generations.  It  is  time  we  act  with  at 
least,  a  little  responsibility  and  if.  as  the 
majority  party  wants  to  do.  we  pass  bill 
after  bill  which  has  a  gigantic  price  tag 
on  it.  let  us  have  the  honesty  to  make  the 
American  people  pay  for  it  and  not 
charge  it  off  to  the  future,  thus  under- 


mining our  fiscal  solvency  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  administration.  I 
fear,  is  hopelessly  committed  to  deficit 
spending.  It  is  time  that  we  raise  a  red 
flag  and  we  could  do  it  today  by  focusing 
attention  on  the  unfortunate  state  of  af- 
fairs in  this  country — that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  money  at  a  time  when  we 
want  to  spend  billions  on  new  and  in 
most  cases  unadvisable  programs — by 
turning  down  this  request  for  raising  our 
debt  limitation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  temporary  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling.  I  recognize  that 
some  increase  is  necessary  this  year  and 
would  vote  for  a  sensible  and  reasonable 
amount  requested  by  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible administration.  An  increase  of  $15 
billion  for  the  fl.-^cal  year  1962  is  re- 
quested now  only  because  this  Congress 
has  been  irresponsible  in  expenditures. 
The  money  of  our  grandchildren  and 
generations  yet  unborn  is  pouring  forth 
to  feed  ix)litical  appetites  without  justi- 
fication or  merit.  The  administration 
now  tells  us  that  the  economy  is  moving 
sharply  upward  and  fiscal  year  1962 
promises  prosperity.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  we  justify  the  degree 
of  deficit  financing  requested  today?  I 
in  good  conscience  cannot,  and  will  pro- 
test with  my  vote. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
debate  during  this  afternoon,  and.  during 
my  colloquy  with  Chairman  Mills 
duiing  his  opening  statement,  pointed 
out  .some  of  the  rea.'=ons  why  I  have  felt 
justified  over  the  years  in  voting  against 
the  principle  of  increasing  the  ceiling 
on  the  national  debt.  I  can  appreciate 
and  understand  the  reasons  advanced 
here  today  for  voting  for  the  bill,  yet 
in  view  of  the  position  I  have  taken  in 
previous  years.  I  feel  that  I  would  be 
most  inconsistent  if  I  voted  to  increase 
the  ceiling  merely  because  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  administration.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  been  fairly  con- 
sistent in  voting  against  some  of  the 
programs  and  appropriations  which  have 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  the  debt. 
No  one  likes  to  vote  for  tax  increases, 
but  if  a  tax  increase  is  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  increasing  the  ceiling  on  the 
national  debt,  then  I  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  that  choice.  For  in  in- 
creasing the  national  debt,  we  also  in- 
crease the  amount  of  interest  that  has 
to  be  paid  annually  on  that  debt,  which 
in  the  long  run  means  either  one  of  two 
thinss:  either  greater  taxes  to  pay  off 
the  debt  including  the  additional  interest, 
or  a  repudiation  of  the  debt,  and  I  pray 
that  the  latter  may  never  happen. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  over  the  weekend,  in 
preparing  my  weekly  newsleti^er  which 
is  published  in  many  of  the  newspapers 
in  the  10th  District.  I  discussed  the  sit- 
uation in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 
and  I  would  like  to  quote  from  that  part 
of  the  newsletter  since  it  expresses  my 
views  on  this  subject: 

As  Congress  is  being  asked  to  raise  the 
ceiling  on  the  national  debt  by  another  $5 
bilUon  over  the  temporary  debt  limit  of  $293 
billion,  which  expires  on  June  30,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  review  the  action  of  the  past  two 
decades. 


As  World  War  II  ended,  the  ceiling  on  the 
national  debt  stood  at  $300  billion.  On  June 
26.  1946.  at  President  Truman's  request  the 
debt  limit  was  lowered  to  $275  biUion.  where 
it  remained  throughout  his  term  ol  office 
even  during  the  Korean  conflict. 

Although  President  Elsenhower  came  Into 
office  pledging  a  program  of  economy,  reduced 
taxes,  and  a  cut  in  the  national  debt,  he 
came  before  the  Congress  early  in  his  term 
aslving  that  the  permanent  debt  ceiling  be 
increased  some  $15  billion  to  $290  billion  It 
was  in  July  1953  that  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives honored  the  President's  request 
and  voted  this  Increase.  (Your  Representa- 
tive voted  against  this.)  However,  the  .Sen- 
ate, more  conservative  at  that  time  than  at 
the  present,  toolc  no  action  on  tills  legisla- 
tion until  more  tlian  a  year  later.  In  Avieust 
1954  it  \uted  a  temporary  increase  of  J6 
billiun.  thereby  raising  the  limit  to  $281  bil- 
lion. A  year  later,  again  at  President  Eisen- 
hower's request,  tiie  temporary  increase  was 
extended  for  another  year  to  June  30.  1956. 

Another  year  later,  in  July  1956  Congress 
voted  a  temporary  increase  of  $3  billion  with 
the  stipulation  that  the  permanent  ceiling 
would  revert  on  July  1.  1957  to  $275  billion. 

In  February  1958.  however,  at  the  request 
of  President  Eisenhower  the  debt  limit  was 
increased  temporarily  to  $283  billion,  with  an 
additional  $5  billion  temporary  limitation, 
raising  the  total  to  $288  billion.  Again  in 
June  1959.  at  the  request  of  President  Eisen- 
hower tiie  permanent  limitation  was  fixed  at 
$285  billion,  with  a  temporary  increase  of 
$5  billion,  for  a  total  of  $290  biilion,  expiring 
on  June  30,  1959.  at  which  time  the  tempo- 
rary increase  was  raised  to  $10  billion,  lor  a 
total  limitation  of  $295  billion,  expiring  on 
June  30,  1960. 

On  June  30.  1960.  the  temporary  increase 
was  extended  in  the  amount  of  $8  bilUon. 
making  the  debt  ceiling  $293  billion  with  an 
expiration  date  of  June  30.  1961. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Truman  administration  the  celling  on  the 
national  debt  was  $275  billion,  remaining  at 
this  figure  from  June  26.  1946.  until  Aueu.st 
28,  1954.  the  second  year  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  when  a  temporary  increase  of 
$6  billion  w.^s  authorized  The  peak  of  the 
debt  ceiling  was  reached  on  July  1.  1959, 
when  a  temporary  increase  of  $10  billion  was 
added  to  the  permanent  ceiling  of  $285  bii- 
lion, lor  a  ceiling  of  $295  billion. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  If  Congress 
is  going  to  continually  raise  or  adjust  the 
ceiling  on  the  national  debt,  ■why  have  a 
ceiling?  I  think  that  is  a  good  question. 
but  I  don't  have,  and  have  not  heard  what 
I  consider  a  satisfactory  answer.  On  the 
otlier  hand.  I  have  been  hoping  that  some- 
time we  cotild  realize  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing this  national  debt — approximately  $10 
billion  a  year.  Just  the  interest  on  this  na- 
tional debt  is  costing  the  taxpayers  more  than 
the  total  cost  of  operating  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment slightly  more  than  20  years  ago. 
This  is  the  thing  that  has  brotight  on  infla- 
tion w'nich  appears  to  be  gaining  more  mo- 
mentum with  each  passing  year. 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  Honorable 
Cl..^RENCE  Cannon,  chairm.'in  of  the  Appro- 
priiitions  Committee,  advises  me  that  he  esti- 
mates the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1962  will  be 
$5  billion.  The  interest  on  this  increase 
alone  will  be  about  $200  million  annually. 
There  can  be  no  hope  of  tax  reduction  as 
long  as  this  trend  continues,  but  you  can  be 
assured  the  cost  of  living  Index  will  con- 
tintie  to  rise  if  this  and  succeeding  Con- 
gresses do  not  assume  more  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

This  fiscal  situation  was  Just  one  of  sev- 
eral reasons  why  your  Representative  voted 
against  the  housing  bill,  passed  by  the  House 
late  Thursday,  235  \.o  178.  after  a  motion  to 
recommit  failed  by  18  votes.  Three  Missou- 
rians    were    among    the    39   r>emocrats    who 
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voted   against   this  bill.     The   40-year,   no- 
downpajrment   provision   or   the  bill,   men- 
tioned In  this  column  last  week,  was  Bllghtly 
amended    by    the    author    who    offered    an 
amendment  cutting  down  to  35  years  th« 
period  of  repayment,  and  requiring  a  doiwn- 
payment  of  3  percent  on  the  total  cost,  in- 
cluding   closing    costs.      Among    the    other 
features  of  the  bill  which  have  caused  me 
great  concern  is  the  fact  that  it  provides  a 
4-year  program,  although  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  commitment  of  aU  the  loan  and 
grant   authority   within   the    first   year.     In 
addition   much    of    thU    authority    Involves 
back-door  spending   which   means  that   the 
Government  becomes  obligated  for  payments 
which  are  not  required  to  be  approved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  in  itself  is 
one  of  the  more  dangerous  policies  in  which 
Congress  is  becoming  increasingly  involved. 
Subsidlaed  public  housing  is  another  feature 
which  in  my  opinion  has  not  been  justified. 
and   which  is  embarking  this  Nation  on  a 
wave  of  socialism  which  I  believe  a  majority 
of  our  people  do  not  approve. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  an- 
cient tradition  freshmen  Congressmen 
are  counseled  to  be  seen  and  not  heard. 
My  strong  inclination  to  heed  this  ad- 
vice is  overcome  by  a  stronger  concern 
about  present  financial  procedures  of 
our  Federal  Government.  Perhaps  some 
impressions  of  one  just  in  from  the 
countryside  might  be  of  interest  to 
those  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
far  outdistance  mine. 

The  House  is  confronted  tliis  week 
with  H.R.  7677  which  would  increase  the 
public  debt  limit  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  $298  billion.  Since  World  War  II,  the 
debt  limit  has  been  raised  on  five  other 
occasions.  It  has  been  correctly  noted 
that  the  debt  limit  is  a  misnomer,  be- 
cause the  debts  of  the  Government  are 
already  incurred  and  existing.  I  will 
support  the  resolution  since  I  believe 
that  responsible  Congressmen  cannot 
put  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  im- 
possible position  of  being  unable  to  sell 
enough  securities  to  pay  bills  Congress 
has  authorized. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  we  ought  to 
start  positive  action  now  to  insure  that 
we  will  never  again — barring  war  or  na- 
tional catastrophe — be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  another  increase  in  the  debt 
limit.  Let  us  not  .iu.st  talk  about  bal- 
anced budgets;  let  us  do  something. 

At  the  outset  let  me  make  this  clear: 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  Democrat  in  the  Wil- 
son, Roosevelt,  Truman,  Kennedy  tra- 
dition. Democratic  legislation  of  the 
.recent  decades  has  not  led  us  down  the 
road  to  sociali-sm.  On  the  contrary  it 
has  strengthened  the  free  enterprise 
system  of  this  counti-y  so  that  we  are  the 
world's  great  bulwark  against  socialism 
and  communism. 

Free  enterprise  works  best  when  the 
Government  actively  plays  its  role  of 
referee  by  effective  laws  such  as  those 
against  monopoly,  stock  market  manipu- 
lations, and  food  and  drug  frauds.  Such 
measures,  together  with  social  security, 
unemployment  compensation,  old-age 
assistance,  insurance  of  bank  deposits 
and  mortgages,  measures  to  encourage 
housing,  and  so  forth,  have  enabled  us 
to  cushion  the  violent  economic  swings 
which  had  earlier  discredited  free  en- 
terprise capitalism. 

But  new  political  winds  are  blowing, 
and  these  social  gains  are  in  danger.    As 


one  Iresh  from  the  political  hustings  I 
address  these  remarks  as  an  open  letter 
to  my  fellow  Democrats  and  to  every 
man  who  believes  that  the  destiny  of  our 
country  Ls  progress,  not  stagnation  or  re- 
treat to  "good  old  days."     Re.<^ponsible 
statesmen  of  both  parties  had  a  deep 
concern  for  people  and  their  problems 
and  we  must  never  los^it.    But  tha-^e  of 
us  who  support  these  programs  put  them 
in  serious  danger  if  we  fail  to  be  the 
leaders  who  insist  on  fiscal  rpsponsibilily 
and  elimination  of  inefficient  and  out- 
moded   Government    procedures.      The 
answer   to   budget  deficits  is  not     nit- 
picking"  about   the     -booze"   allowance. 
nor  any  .shotgun  harassment  of  "bui-eau- 
crats."     Nor    partisan    bickenng    about 
which  administration  caused  the  present 
national  debt.    The  recurrent  problem  of 
the  unbalanced  budget  will  be  solved,  in 
my  judgment,  only  by  responsible,  de- 
tailed <and  sometimes  painful'  overhaul 
of  tlie  system. 

More  than  S241  billion  of  the  present  ■ 
national  debt  is  due  to  our  involvement 
in  World  War  I.  World  War  II,  and  the 
Korean  war. 

Those  of  us  who  support  p;o'.:rams 
which  .';limulate  free  enterprise  and  en- 
courage social  pro^res.^  ouuht  to  be  the 
leaders  in  insisting  on  a  solut.on  to  the 
recurrent  problem  of  the  unbalanced 
buduet.  We  our:ht  to  face  the  fact  that 
pay-a.=;-you-go  Federal  financ.ncr  is  im- 
portant to  our  lonp:-range  .=;ecurity  and 
prc^perity  and  is  the  .single  best  weapon 
a?ainst  inflation. 

The  failure  of  our  elected  representa- 
tives to  devise  and  put  in  effect  a  bu.si- 
nesslike  budget  system  in  my  judgment 
does  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
discredit  our  National  Government  and 
the  kind  of  programs  which  our  people 
need  and  want. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  great  and 
wealthy  country  are  willing  to  pay  on  a 
current  basis  the  price  of  our  national 
security  plus  reasonable  programs  for 
the  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  improvement  of  our  Na- 
tion's health,  housing,  education,  .schools, 
and  highways. 

Recent  political  successes  of  the  right- 
wing  Republicans,  and  my  congressional 
mail,  suggest  that  there  is  an  increasing 
resistance  to  social  welfare  programs,  a 
feeling  that  the  Fcueral  Government  has 
"gone  too  far."  These  people  are  forti- 
fied every  time  a  new  deficit  is  an- 
nounced. I  am  asked  again  and  again 
by  intelligent,  sincere  people  why  it  is 
that  Congress  is  so  anxious  to  expand 
old  spending  programs  and  institute  new 
ones  when  tax  revenues  do  not  pay  for 
our  present  activities.  An  Ari/onan 
writes : 


I  believe  in  sr^ci.-^l  security,  the  Federal 
highway  program,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, old-age  assistance  and  the  like,  but  you 
Democrats  had  better  do  some  worrying 
abo\it  fc^balioiced  budget  before  1 11  siippi>ri 
any  aid-to^fetfUcation  measure. 

First  things  should  be  put  first,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans in  this  Congress  who  favor  con- 
tinued or  increased  expenditures  in  the 
housing,  highway,  labor,  welfare,  educa- 
tion fields  ought  to  take  a  hard  look  at 


some  basic  problems.  As  Judge  Finch  of 
New  York  once  told  a  man  who  sought 
to  make  gifts  before  paying  his  creditors. 
"We  must  be  just  k)efore  we  are  gen- 
erous." 

Let  us  be  reminded  of  this  fact:  In 
the  29  fiscal  years  prior  to  1960  the  Fed- 
eral budget  showed  a  surplus  in  only  5. 
Excluding  the  justifiable  deficits  of  the 
e.i:ly  thirties  and  World  War  II  years. 
this  is  still  a  poor  performance.  A  large 
deficit  is  on  the  horizon  for  fiscal  1962 
and  a  .S3  bilUon  shortage  is  the  latest 
prediction  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

s.^vi.Nijii  raoM  M  >RE  EJ•i■-ICII:^r  spendinc: 

PROCEDt-'BES 

Tli\se  anticipated  deficits  can  be 
avoidiKl  either  by  increasing  revenues  or 
decreasing  expenditures,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both. 

Even  with  the  present  rate  of  expend- 
itures the  budget  could  be  balanced  if 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments would  take  the  lead  in  providing 
'  the  govci-nment  service  our  people  need 
and  want  for  le-s  dollars  than  we  now 
spend  We  need  to  iwnder  these  im- 
portant fact.^; 

First    The    defen.se    and    si>ace    pro- 
crams  which  take  almost  60  percent  of 
our   national    expenditures   can    be    re- 
niganized    and    m.anaped    with    ?^everBl 
billions  less  each  year  if  we  will  have 
the  will  to  insist  on  new  procedures  and 
tlie  will  to  resist  local  pre.  sure  and  in- 
ten  ^t  groups.    Nearly  85  percent  of  the 
dollar   volume   of    defen.se   contracts    is 
negotiated     individually     rather     than 
awarded    on    comr)etitivp    bid.      This    is 
wroncr.    Ba.se.s  and  functions  can  be  con- 
solidated  if   selfish   local   pressures   are 
faced  with  courage.    The  wage  .scandals 
at  Cane   Canaveral   su^aest   that   other 
similar  situations  exist.     Senator  Haul 
DonGi.A.s.   of   Illinois,   has  done   a  com- 
mendable service  in  criticizing  and  re- 
porting  wasteful   practices   in  this   and 
other  departments  of  government. 

Second.  In  these  difficult  times  we 
must  scrutinize  more  carefully  programs 
for  public  works  to  assure  that  only  the 
essential  ones  are  authorized.  This  is 
no  time  for  "pork  barrel  as  usual."  We 
ou  ;ht  to  be  wiUing  to  practice  Federal 
economy  in  our  ov^ii  community,  not  just 
in  other  States. 

Third.  Many  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commissions  are  not  yet  put  into 
effect.  Too  often  a  reorganization  plan 
which  could  make  savings  through  effi- 
ciency is  blocked  by  the  special -niterest 
groups  affected. 

Fourth.  EveiT  executive  department 
ought  to  have  a  top-level  assistant  with 
authority  to  recommend  termination  of 
outdated  programs,  consolidation  of 
overlapping  functions,  and  to  look  for 
savings  in  routine  operations. 

Fifth.  Qongress  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  plade  the  Post  Office  Department 
on  a  solvertt  basis.  We  have  properly 
provided  better  pay  scales  for  Post  Office 
workers,  but  we  should  be  equally  dili- 
gent in  seeing  that  postal  revenues  pay 
in  full  for  the  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 


&TAtfJa   HAVE    FEW    DEFICnS 

Thes?L_sugfeestions  are  rrot  new,  but 
they  need  to  be  mentioned  loudly  and 
often  until  they  are  achieved.   But  let  us 
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look   now   at  the  revenue   side   of  the  8o»««  oBjucnns  coNsmEKED  similai  a«ciNT  proposals 

budget.  This  seems  simple  and  workable  on  The  idea  of  flexibility  in  tax  rates  has 

Why  is  it  that  the  Federal  budget  al-  its  face,  but  let  us  meet  some  of  the  log-  recently  been  considered  by  responsible 

most  never  balances?    Perhaps  we  could  ical  objections.    First,  It  is  said  that  tax-  persons  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great 

find  an  answer  by  contrasting  the  Fed-  payers  want  to  know   in   advance  the  Britain.    U.S.  News  k  World  Report  of 

eral  fiscal  structure  with   that   of   the  amount  of  their  tax  bill.    No  one,  even  May  1, 1961,  indicates  that  the  conserva- 

States,  for  the  States  rarely  have  deficit  under  the  present  system,  knows  exactly  tive  government  of  Mr.  Macmillan  looks 

problems.    In  my  home  State  of  Arizona,  what  he  will  pay.    The  exp'?ctation  is  favorably    on    this    approach    and    the 

the  legislature  meets  and  appropriates  always   approximate   and   thi?   proposal  prime  Minister  will  ask  ParUament  this 

the   money   it   deems   sufficient  for   all  would  merely  enlarge  by  6  percent  the  summer  for  executive  authority  to  raise 

State  agencies  xnd  functions.    Then,  and  area    of   uncertainty.     Property   owners  qj.  lower  tax  rates  within  fixed  limits, 

only  then,  the  taxing  authorities  meet  are  already  accustomed  to  having  city,  -phe  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 

and   by  mandate   ^f  law  set  tax  rates  county,  and  school  district  tax  bills  flue-  ment,  in  a  recent  report  of  its  Com- 

sufficient   to   rai.se   the   amount   appro-  tuatc  from  year  to  year  and  they  under-  mission    on    Mbney    and    Credit,    urges 

priated.    Tax  rates  are  flexible  and  de-  stand  the  reasons.  consideration  of  an  automatic  "formula 

pend  entirely  m  the  amount  appropri-  Secondly,  will  Congress  or  should  Con-  flexibility  "  for  tax  rates  to  insure  greater 

ated.     An    unbalanced    budget    almost  press  give  up  its  constitutional  power  to  economic  stabihty. 

never  occurs.  fix  tax  rates?     Nothing  is  more  sensitive  ^^^  cyclical  budckt^ 

One  vital  reason  for  the  success  of  the  to  political  considerations  than  revision  _     ^     .,_,      ,             ,•     ^    .. 

States    and  the   failure   of   the  United  of  tax  rates,  and  there  are  m^.ny  in  Con-  Tlie  flexible  plan  outhned  above  would 

States    becom  -s  obvious:   in  the  States  gress  who  would  like  to  keep  complete  empower  the  Executive  Ui  balance  the 

the  rates  of  taxation  are  flexible.    The  control.    But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  budget  m  each  and  every  year.     When 

Federal  rates  ;ire  rigid  and  inflexible.  processes  of  legislation  are  sd  slow  that  one  explores  this  subject  m  depth  he  soon 

Present  Federal  income  tax  rates  were  this  branch  is  not  equipped    to  act  as  encounters  the  widely  held  modem  eco- 

fixed   by   1954   legislation.     Sub.sequent  swiftly    as   modem    conditions    require,  nomic  theory  advocatmg  deficit  spend- 

Congres.scs  liave  gone  about  the  job  of  The  total  Federal  tax  "take"  is  seriously  i"?  in  recession  years  and  budget  surplus 

authorizing  n-w  programs  and  appro-  alTected  by  the  rate  of  economic  activ-  m  times  of  prosperity.   Thus,  it  is  argued, 

priating  mone/s  for  national  needs.    The  ity,  and  a  tax  rate  which  appears  adc-  we  n.-'cd  a  balanced  budget  over  the  busi- 

amount  requi)ed  changes  from  year  to  quale  in  June  may  be  too  high  or  too  ness  cycle,  but  not  m  each  specific  fiscal 

vear  but  the  lax  rates,  which  determine  low    with    the   knowledge    available    in  year.    Mr.  Kennedy  s  budget  message  of 

the  amount  of  revenue  produced,  never  November.  March  24  presents  this  th<K>ry. 

change    or  rarely  change.     This  is  the  My  proposal  involves  no  sarrendcr  of  This  may  well  be  sound  economics  and 

root  of  the  tiouble    and  a  point  where  h-L-i-slative  power.    The  final  taxing  au-  for  purposes  of  argimient  I  will  accept  it. 

revision    is    needed      Even    Mr.    Eisen-  thcnty  resides  in  Congress,  tmd  the  Ex-  The  flexible  tax  idea  may  be  tailored  to 

hower  who  w.^s  dedicated  to  a  balanced  ecutive    discretion   if    abused   could   be  the  business  cycle  if  Congress  so  directs, 

budget  as  an   aim  of  highest  priority,  repealed  at  any  time  But  the  present  system  will  balance  the 

could  not  surmount  the  obstacles  of  our  Some    will    say    that    flexible    income  budget  neither  on  a  yearly  nor  a  cyclical 

present  system.     The  eight  budgets  Jifi-  taxes  would  be  an  open  invit£.tion  for  in-  basis. 

administered  rcsuiud  in  a  net  deficitlrf  creased  Federal  spending,  since  Members  If  we  are  to  give  the  Executive  power 

$18'^bUlion  of  Congress  would  know   that  revenue  to  balance  the  budget  over  the  business 

rLExiBL.  TAX  RATES  PRoPosKD  ^ov  any  ncw  program  would  be   auto-  cycle  we  must  be  sure  that  his  authority 

matically  forthcoming.  and  his  duty  are  clearly  spelled  out  com- 

Accordingly.    I   intend   to   draft   and  maneuver  under  my  mensurate  with  the  difficulties.    No  one 

present  legislation  which  -ouM  change  pi^^jj^'^^^te^e^d  6  percent  of  the  can  yet  predict  the  business  cycle  nor 

our  reyeiiue  system  along  these  Imes^  Nothwithstanding  this,  it  is  determine  precisely  its  beginning  or  end. 

First.  The  present  rates  of  nornral  and  judgment  that  this  plan  would  make  No  one  can  tell  at  a  particular  moment 

surtax  on  nid.vidual  in<^mes    and  the  ^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^t^er  than  less,  re-  the  phase  the  cycle  is  in. 

present  rates  of  tax  on  corpo  ation  in.  ^^i^i^  ^^  spending  proposals.  There  are  always  pressures  for  deficit 

^SSfc"  ^0  ?:x1^a\e?to"coSe  ^  Under  the  present  system  a  congress-  ^<l^J^  ^^^^^^^'^m^i^ 

Q^nnH      ThP     S^iriAWt     would     be  the  ncophytei  "Young  man.  if  you  want  budget  plan  must  have  effective  safe- 

.h!^Pd  uMt?  the  rinfv  nTis.suH^^^^  to  get  ahead  in  Congress  do  two  things-  guards  against  these  pressures.    We  had 

charged  with  the  duty  of  assuimg  that  ^^                       appropriation   bill   and  a  $12.4  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1959.    U& 

sufficient  income  is  raised  in  each  fiscal  against  every  tax  bih"  $12.4  billion  surplus  were  to  develop  in 

year  to  meet  the  amounts  appropriat^  a  Conere^m^  might  be  more  cau-  this  fiscal  year  few  legislators  would  ad- 

and  required  for  expenditure  under  the  ,  A  congressman  migni  oe  more  cau  ipttine  it  stand     Indeed  we  have 

^c,vL■^  r^f  rnnprps.;   nius  on  annual  incre-  tious   about   appropriation  measures  if  vocate  letting   t  stana.    inaeea  \^e  nave 

laws  of  Corigress   plus  an  annual  mere  before  the  vear  was  out  immediate  evidence  at  hand -c^f  this  un- 

mcnt  of  at  lea.st  $1  billion  to  reduce  the  he  Knew   tnai  oeiore  tne  year  \sas  out  ...       tpndpnrv     In    the    3    fiscal 

VpHprai  riPht      Tn  nrrv  nut  this  dutv  the  he  would  have  to  defend  his  contribu-  fortunate    tenaency.    -in    ine    J    ns^ai 

Federal  debt.     lo  carry  out  tnis  amy  ine  increased  tax  rates     Under  the  years  after  1959  we  have  this  prospect: 

President  would  be  given  power  on  or  be-  tion  to  mcreasea  tax  raves,     uiiuer  uie  j 

fore  December  1  of  each  year  to  revise  present  system  he^piows  rates  will  be  Btiiions 

by  Executive  order  the  "basic"  Income  unchanged  regardless  of  appropriations,     i960  budget  sxirpius    $1.3 

tax  rat^s  for  that  calendar  year.  Many  persons  who  have  studied  this      961  -uma  ej  deflc  t 3  o 

Third.    No  revision  by  the  President  problem  say  that  our  tax  base  is  so  nar-     ^  '^-      -'^^"-ea  aenc                              ^ 

could  Increase  or  decrease  "basic"  rates  row  that  increased  tax  rates  would  not              .j.^^^j    ^j^g^j^              57 

more  than  6  percent.    Anv  such  revision  necessarily  produce  any  more  revenue. 

could  be  disapproved  by  the  Congress  It  is  true  that  we  have  so  narrowed  our  According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  U.S. 

within  60  days  tax  base  by  special  exemptions,  deduc-  News  &  World  Report  there  is  an  antici- 

Fourth.  Withholding  of  taxes  and  pay-  tions  and  exceptions  that  increased  rates  pated  budget  surplus  for  1963  of  some- 

ment  of  estimated  tax  during  the  year  may  not  always  produce  proportionate  thing   ^^^^^  .f  .^^fi^-  .  .^o   rjfP^^^^^ 

would  be  based  on  the  "basic"  rates.  additional  revenues.    It  is  obvious  that  voice  urges  that  we  let  this  surplus  stand 

Fifth   Where  a  deficit  results  in  any  ^'e   need  basic   income  tax   reform  to  to  offset  the  1961-62  deficit  total  of  a 

spSScyrr"for\nf  ?eUon  (Lm^^  establish  a  more  equitable  tax  base;  the  s^il^  ^otmt    1^'  atone  ^^g^LS 

a  iSwer  tax  rate  ordered  by  the  President  Congre^  shou  d  have  the  courage  to  act  Pff^^J^^Jf^^^^^^Qdefl^    These  d^^^^^ 

nuisuant    to    this    new    authority)     he  along   these  hnes.     But  I  believe  that  are  forgotten,  and  numerous  plans  are 

Sd  be  oWIrS  witwS  thrnext  foUow!  an    across-the-board    Increase    in   first  already  being  made  for  an  election -year 

rnTffiscal  years  toT^rat^sw^^^^^  bracket  rates,  especially  in  prosperous  tax  cut  which  will  substantially  eliminate 

kllUableli^lte,  s^^to  ^i^atTsX  times,  would  produce  additional  reve-  this  anticipated  1963  surpli^^    This  sor 

surplus  to  offset  such  deficit.  nues.  of  thinking  seems  irresponsible  to  me.   It 
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can  lead  only  to  a  steady  increase  in  the 
Federal  debt. 

CONCLTJSIOK 

Whether  we  balance  the  budget  an- 
nually or  over  the  business  cycle  the  ina,- 
portant  thing  is  that  we  demonstrate-to 
the  country  that  we  can  and  will  do  it. 
The  1961  budget  could  still  be  balanced 
if  all  income  taxes  were  increased  by 
something  like  3  percent  so  that  the  busi- 
ness executive  paying  $1,000  paid  $1,030, 
the  worker  paying  $300  paid  $309.  and 
the    corporation    paying    $20,000    paid 

$20,600. 

The  idea  of  financial  solvency  is  very 
basic  with  Americans.  1  believe  the  peo- 
ple of  our  great  and  wealthy  country 
want  a  balanced  budget  and  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price  of  our  national  needs 
as  we  go  along.  Congress  need  only  show 
them  the  way. 

This  problem  is  detailed  and  un- 
dramatic,  but  in  the  long  mn  it  is  as 
important  as  the  more  dramatic  needs 
for  schools,  housing,  roads,  and  space 
exploration. 

My  comments  are  seriously  advanced. 
The  specific  suggestions  may  have  de- 
fects and  surely  need  refinement.  None- 
theless, our  present  procedures  do  not 
work  and  are  demonstrably  wrong.  They 
are  certain  to  give  us  a  continued  series 
of  deficits,  and  contribute  to  inflation. 
This  kind  of  financial  procedure  will 
further  undermine  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  the  fiscal  responsi- 
bility of  its  legislative  and  executive 
leaders.  We  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain.  Let  us  give  it  a  try. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  amendments  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Are  there  any  com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Jennings,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7677)  to  increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  351, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to.be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  Clerk  calle^^ihe  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

Addabbo 

Anfuso 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Battin 

Bennett.  Mich 

Blatnlk 

Blitch 

Boykin 
Brooks,  LkI 

Celler 

Coad 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Davis, 
James  C 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Fen ton 

Fino 

Flynt 
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Fogarty 

Frellnghuysen 

Glenn 

Grant 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hall 

Halpern 

H-bert 

Herlong 

Hollfield 

Hosmer 

Inouye 

Kearns 

Keogh 

Landrum 

Lind.'^av 

McVey 

Mrtcdonald 

May 

Michel 


Mln.shall 

O'Brien.  NY. 

Osmers 

Pashinan 

Pilcher 

Pillion 

Pirnie 

Powell 

Roifel 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

St.  Germain 

Saniiingelo 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

ThoniBson,  La. 

Van  Pell 

Vinson 

Whalley 


Miller.  George  PWlUls 
The  SPEAKER.     On  this  rollcall 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoioim 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


Member.s  have  an.swered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum, 

Bv  unanimou.'^  con.sent,  further  pro- 
ceedincs  under  the  call  wore  dispensed 
with. 

TEMPORARY   INCREASE   IN    PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT  UNDER  SECOND  LIB- 
ERTY BOND  ACT 
Mr.  MASON.      Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  the  sentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill?  ' 
Mr.  MASON.     I  am.  Mr.  Speaker 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Cltrk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr   M.-^soN  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
7677  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previou.s  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.>>tion  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quc.'-tion  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  231,  nays  148,  not  voting  58, 
as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  99] 

YEAS— 231 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bvrnes,  Wis 

CahiU 

Carey 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Curti.-!,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  John  W 

Dolaney 

Denton 

DinKb 

Dingell 

Donohne 

Dooley 

Downing 

Doyle 

DiiLski 

Dwyer 


Abtaitt 

Addonizio 

Albert 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asptnall 

Avery 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Betts 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 


Edniondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evins 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fa.scell 

Ft-ighan 

Finiiegan 

Flood 

Pord 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Friedel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Glaimo 

Gilbert 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hatjan.  Oft. 

Hai;en.  Calif. 


Halletk 

Han.sen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harvev.  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

HiTliUT 

Hc-mphiU 

Henderson 

Holitield 

H'lll.iiid 

Holt/.man 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ik.ird.  Tex 

Jann.iu 

Jennings 

J(5elson 

Johnson.  Cahf 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Judd 

Kar>te!i 

Karth 

KaM-tMimeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kilday 

King.  Calif 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Klur/ynski 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Liuie 

Lankford 

I^smskl 

Loser 

MrCorm.ick 

M-  i>3weU 

.MrFall 

McMillan 

Machrowicz 


.\bornethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 
A^hbrook 
Aurhlnclo8.s 
Baring 
Barrv 
Ba.s.s.  NH 
Backer 
Beermann 
Bell 
Berry 
Bolton 
Bow 

Bray 

Brewster 

Broinwel! 

Broomtield 

Brown 

BroyhiU 

Bruce 

Cannon 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chiperfield 

Church 

Clancv 

Collier 

Cunningham 

Curiln 

Ciirtis.  Mass. 

Dent 

DtTOunlan 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dole 

E)ominlck 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Durno 

Findley 

Fisher 

Forrester 

Dague 


Addabbo 

Alford 

Anfuso 


Mack 

Madden 

Magnason 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marshall 

Math  1  as 

Matthews 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

Mills 

Moll.igali 

Montoya 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norblad 

Norrell 

O  hricn.  111. 

O  Hara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich 

Olsen 

O  Neill 

P.I  tmati 

Perkins 

Peterson 

PfOst 

Philbin 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Pucin.skl 

Quie 

Rabaut 

Raln.s 

Handall 

Reu.s,s 

Rhodes.  Pa 

NAYS— 148 

Fulton 

GariaiRl 

Gavin 

Ciootlell 

floodUng 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Harrl.son.  Wyo 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hi  est  and 

Hix-ven 

Hoflman,  111 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Horai^ 

Hviddlpston 

Hull 

Jen.sen 

Juhansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kilburn 

Kilgore 

King.  N  Y. 

Kitrhin 

Kno.\ 

Kyi 

Lnird 

Langeii 

Lalta 

Lennon 

Lipscomh 

McCulloch 

MfDonough 

Mclntire 

Mr  S  ween 

MarGrepor 

Martin,  Ma.s.s. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

Michel 

Miller.  NY. 

MiUlkin 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorehead, 
Ohio 

Mosher 

NOT  VOTING- 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Battin 


June  26 

Riehlman 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S  C, 

Rod  mo 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ry.m 

Suund 

Schnetbeli 

Scraiiton 

.S<'ely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Sibal 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Mis,s. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Stafford 

Steed 

Sfihblefield 

Su!l!\  an 

Te;i>;ue  Calif. 

Tliomas 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

'I'uck 

Udall 

Ullmai: 

Vanik 

V,ii!  Zandt 

WallhaUstT 

Walter 

Walls 

Wc^tland 

Wi'-kersham 

Yates 

Young 

Zablotkt 

Zelenko 
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N--lsen 

Nygaard 

O  Konskl 

(>>,'.ertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Potl 

Ruy 

Ri'ece 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rublson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rpudebusn 

Rjus.selol 

Rutherford 

St   George 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Schcnck 

Scherer 

S^hweiker 

.S<  tiwengel 

Scott 

Sheppnrd 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slier 

Smith.  Calif. 

Siephills 

T.tbtr 

T.ivlor 

Tp;igue,  Tex 

Thom.son,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tupi>er 

Utt 

Weaver 

W(is 

Whartnti 

Whltener 

Whltten 

W  Id  nail 

Williams 

Wilson,  Calif, 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Winstead 

Wright 

Younger 

-58 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blitch 

Bovkln 


Brooks,  La. 

Celler 

Coad 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Feiuon 
F'ino 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
FreliiiKhuy.c 
Glenn 
Grant 
Green,  Oreg. 


HaU 

H.ilpern 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Inouye 

Kearns 

Keogh 

Landrum 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

McVcy 

Macdonnld 

May 

Miller. 

Gior;-;p  P- 
OBrten.  NY. 
Osmers 


•  Passman 

PUcher 

Plmle 

Re  if  el 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

St.  Germain 

Santangrelo 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Thompson,  La. 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Whallev 

Willm 


So  the  bill  was  pa.ssed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Plriiie   for.   with    Mr.   Alfwrd   against 

Mr.  Ayrcs  for.  with  Mr    Ashniore  agaln.st. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr    Flno  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt 
against. 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  wi;^  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Mr.    Anfuso    for.   with   Mr.    Hall    against. 

Mr,    Reifel    for,   with   Mr    Hosmer   against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Jnmes  C.  Davis 
against. 

Mr    Inoiiye  fur.  witli  Mrs.  Blitch  against. 

Mr.  Santangelo  for,  with  Mr.  Passman 
against. 

Until  further,  notice: 

Mr.  Llbonatl  with  Mr    B.TUin. 
Mr.  George  P.  MlHer  with  Mr    Halpern. 
Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mr  Osmers. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr   Whalley. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Fen- 
ton. 

Mr.  Staceers  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Roberts   with   Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.    St.   Germain    with    Mr.    Springer. 

Mr.  Macdnnald  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.   Flynt   with   Mr    Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mrs    May. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  t-o  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGowN.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ile to  the  bill  <H.R.  6713)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
Federal-aid  highways,  to  make  certain 
adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  for  other  purposes." 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  328.  DISAP- 
PROVING REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  5  PROVIDING  FOR  REORGANI- 
ZATION OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  BOARD 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1888,  the  Congress  created 
the  Labor  Department  to  foster,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  the  welfare  of  the 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to 
improve  their  working  conditions,  and 
to  advance  their  opportunities  for  prof- 
itable employment. 

Employers'  abuse  of  their  economic 
power  and  the  use  of  the  "yellow  dog" 
contracts,  which  barred  employment  if 
the  applicant  was  a  member  of  a  union, 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner  law 
in  1935. 

Tr.e  purpose  was  to  diminioh  the 
causes  of  labor  disputes  burdening  inLer- 
slale  and  foreign  commerce  by  grant- 
ing to  employees  the  right  to  oryanize, 
bargain  c£>llcclively,  engage  in  concert- 
ed activiliis  promoting  their  overall 
welfare. 

The  act  created  a  National  Labor  Re- 
lations BOiird,  whose  duty  it  was  to  im- 
plement the  act  and  aid  employees  and 
unions  in  exercising  the  special  privi- 
ly';cs  e ranted. 

The  act  and  the  B:ard  administering 
it  failed  to  protect  the  rights  of  em- 
ployers who  created  employment  and 
met  payrolls  to  such  an  extent  that  to- 
day labor  ort^anizations  exercise  far 
more  power  than  do  employers  cr  their 
association...  ^^^^^ 

Labor  organizatiJjj^^R'e  grown  so 
wealthy  andso  powe^^PBat,  during  the 
Roosevelt  aax!fianistraticn,  it  became  nec- 
essary for  one  political  party  to  clear  the 
vice  presidential  nomination  with  labor's 
Sidney  Hillman  before  a  nomination 
could  be  made. 

More  recently,  labor  organizations,  be- 
cause of  their  wealth,  through  the  exer- 
cise of  their  political  ixtwer.  named  the 
candidate  who  now  holds  the  Pi-esiden- 
tial  Office. 

One  of  the  inherent  defects  in  the 
Wagner  law.  contributing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate results,  was  the  fact  that,  in  large 
part,  its  terms  were  dictated  by  the  then 
general  counsel  of  the  CIO,  Lee  Press- 
man, who,  according  to  his  sworn  ad- 
mission, at  the  time  was  a  member  of  a 
^fTjnmunist  cell  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Pressman's  overall  thinking,  as  indi- 
cated by  his  activities,  seemed  to  be  that 
employers  were  a  necessary  evil,  their 
profits  should  be  limited,  management  of 
their  operations  shared  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor. 

The  Labor  Board  never  was,  and  prob- 
ably never  was  intended  to  be,  a  judicial 
body.  It  was  not  bound,  either  in  mak- 
ing investigations  or  reaching  decisions, 
by  the  rules  or  practices  of  the  courts. 

It  received  hearsay  evidence.  Its  de- 
cisions were  based  in  the  beginning  upon 
conclusions  reached  by  trial  examiners, 
by  the  Board. 

At  one  time,  the  Board  made  findings 
and  conclusions  based  upon  the  findings 
of  the  examiner.  During  another  period, 
the  Board's  findings  of  fact,  and  its 
orders  granting  relief  were  sustained, 
if  based  upon  a  preponderance  of  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  examiner  and 
the  Board.  Later,  the  law  stated  that 
the  findings  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
questions  of  fact — 

If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  a«  a  whole  shall  be 
conclusive. 


At  one  time,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
sharply  rebuked  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals because  of  its  failure  to  enforce  the 
Boards  order  when  it  substituted  its 
judgment  on  disputed  facts  for  the 
Boards  judgment.    It  said: 

■  Whether  the  Court  would  reach  the  same 
concUision  as  the  Board  from  the  conflicting 
evidence  Is  Immaterial  and  the  Courts 
(U.SC.A.)  disagreement  with  the  Board 
cou-d  not  warrant  the  disregard  of  the  statt:- 
rory  division  of  authority  set  up  by  Con- 
gress  ■  • 

The  activities  of  the  Board  were  car- 
ntd  on  by  partisans,  selected  by  an  ad- 
minictraiion,  one  of  whose  objectives 
seemed  to  be  the  corailing  of  tl^e  vote 
of  or'^anized  labor. 

Experience  seems  to  have  demon- 
siated  that  liie  Democratic  political  or- 
t^  a  nidation,  due  to  its  more  efficient  and 
ruthless  practices,  was  more  successful 
than  was  llie  Republican  outfit.  Presi- 
dent Eisenliower  could  not — evidently 
had  no  desire  to — be  as  effective  as  was 
President  Truman,  an  expert  poliUcal 
nianipulator. 

An  early  member  of  the  Board,  one  of 
the  Smiths,  was  a  Communist.  Nathan 
Witt  was  likewise  a  Communist  and  a 
mem'ocr  of  the  same  cell  to  which  Lee 
Pressman  belonged.  Witt,  from  January 
of  1937  to  June  of  1940 -is  listed  in  the 
Congressional  Directory,  either  as  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  of  the  Board  or 
as  Secretary  of  the  Board.  '^ 

Many  of  its  emploj'tes  were  »uot  only 
incompetent,  with  no  experience  and 
little  knowledge  of  American  law'  or  tra- 
ditions, but  many  sincerely  believed  that 
employers  were  oppressors  of  those  for 
whom  they  provided  jobs. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  po- 
litical power  of  the  unions,  which  has 
swung  so  far  to  the  left  that  we  now 
have  the  reverse  of  the  yellow  dog  con- 
tract, under  which  union  membership 
was  a  ban  to  a  job.  Today ,'%he  reverse 
is  true  and  lack  of  membership  in  a 
union  to  an  equal  degree  bars  an  appli- 
cant from  the  opportunity  of  earning  a 
livelihood. 

The  abuse  of  the  power  granted  labor 
organizations,  the  racketeering  and  ex- 
tortion, as  well  ai  unpunished  open  de- 
finance  of  State  and  Federal  law  by 
unions  and  their  agents,  as  well  as  utter 
disregard  of  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, became  so  great  that  public  indig- 
nation and  anger  forced  Congress,  in  %^ 
somewhat  make-believe  gesture,  to  pass 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947  and,  later, 
the  Landriun-Griffin  Act  in  1959. 

Unfortunately,  neither  act,  although 
both  were  vehemently  denounced  as 
union-busting  legislation,  effectively 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  which. 
simply  stated,  was  the  oppressive  abuse 
and  misuse  of  special  privileges  graftted 
labor. 

The  obvious  remedy  Is  to  suspend  or 
take  from  unions  those  special  privileges 
granted  them  when  they  fail  to  comply 
with  organic  law,  unjustly  endanger  the 
public  welfare  and,  when  war  threatens, 
our  national  defense. 

That  unions  have  misused  and  today 
are  misusing  the  p>ower  granted  them  to 
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such  an  extent  that  the  public  health 
and  welfare  is  adversely  affected,  ef- 
forts toward  an  effective  national  defense 
impeded,  is  obvious  iroax  the  perusal 
of  any  authentic  record  detailing  strike 
activities  in  the  past,  or  by  the  reading 
of  today's  press  or  listening  to  current 
radio  news  programs. 
^  Two  current  examples  are  sufficient 
for  the  record.  Last  week,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  approximately  250  hoisting  en- 
gineers, desiring  a  wage  increase  from 
the  $3.97  to  a  flat  $5  hourly  rate,  went 
on  strike  and  tied  up  four  major  Fed- 
eral construction  jobs,  threw  out  of  work 
in  Washington  several  thousand  other 
employees. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  has 
granted  and  is  contemplating  further 
grants  of  luiemployme^t  compensation 
and  public  assistance  fdl"  the  needy. 

The  maritime  strike  in  New  York  to 
a  large  extent  has  tied  up  interstate 
commerce  throughout  the  Nation,  caused 
a  food  shortage  so  severe  in  the  new 
State  of  Hawaii  that  its  Governor  has 
called  upon  the  President  for  relief. 

Not  only  has  interstate  commerce  been 
drastically  interfered  with,  but  interna- 
tional complications   are   imminent. 

Because  of  the  arbitrary  misuse  of.the 
power  granted,  its  effect  upon  indus- 
try, because  of  conduct  adversely  affect- 
ing the  public,  the  racketeering  and  ex- 
tortion practiced  by  a  few  professional 
criminals  using  the  cloak  of  union  mem- 
bership as  a  screen,  and  because  of  or- 
ganized labor's  demands  which  adversely 
affect  international  shipping,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  real  remedy  must  be  found, 
and  that  without  delay. 

That  such  a  remedy  cannot  and  will 
not  be  available  if  power  to  write  labor 
legislation  and  select  the  offlicals  who 
enforce  it  is  left  or  given  through  a  re- 
organization plan  to  the  present  admin- 
istration is  obvious. 

It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  administration  now  in  power  owes  its 
success  to  support  of  organized  labor. 
It  is  but  natural  for  that  administra- 
tion to  repay  its  supporters  by  favoring 
legislation  which  will  not  curtail  any  of 
the  special  privileges  granted  organized 
labor.  That  it  will  select  by  appoint- 
ment, as  interpreters  and  enforcers  of 
that  legislation,  individuals  whose  po- 
litical philosophy  is  in  accord  with  the 
thinking  of  labor  leaders,  whose  de- 
termination to  obtain  labor's  objectives 
by  fair  means  or  foul  is  obvious. 
Plan  No.  5  provides: 

AUTHORITY    TO    DELEGATE 

(a)  In  addition  to  its  existing  authority, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Board,  shall  have 
the  authority  to  delegate,  by  published  order 
or  rule,  any  of  its  functions  to  a  division 
of  the  Board,  an  Individual  Board  member, 
a  hearing  examiner,  or  an  employee  or  em- 
ployee board,  including  functions  with  re- 
BF>ect  to  hearing,  determining,  ordering,  cer- 
tifying, reporting,  or  otherwise  acting  as  to 
any  work,  business,  or  matter:  Provided, 
however ,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  deemed  to  supersede  the  provisions  of 
section  7(a)  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act    (60  Stat.  241),   as  amended. 

The  real  remedy  lies  with  Congress, 
not  with  an  administration  under  obliga- 
tion to  organized  labor.    An  adequate 


remedy,  notwithstanding  past  failures, 
will  be  found  when  the  people  at  home 
make  clear  to  senatorial  and  congres- 
sional candidates  that  the  home  folk  not 
only  are  aware  of  the  situation  but  that 
they  intend  to  refuse  election  to  those 
candidates  who  lack  the  inclination  or 
courage  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary 
to  see  to  it  that  legislation  shall  have  the 
purpose  and  be  adequately  enforced  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  all.  rather  than 
that  of  any  special  group  which  loudly 
asserts  that  its  support  must  be  paid  for 
by  the  granting  of  special  immunity  as 
well  as  unearned  benefits. 

Repeated  misuse  of  power,  inexcusable 
disregard  of  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  should  be  met  by  suspension 
or  repeal  of  the  legislation  which  makes 
such  action  possible. 

Statements  just  made  are  of  lecord 
and  record  will  be  cited  when  the  plan 
comes  before  the  House  for  discussion. 
House  Resolution  328,  which  would  re- 
ject plan  No.  5.  should  t>e  supported. 


authorize    Caiiadian    vessels   to   deliver 
cargo  to  Hyder.  Alaska,  and  allow   the 
carriage  of  passengers  between  towns  in 
.southeastern   Alaska.     The   waiver    in- 
volved would  be  effective  only  until  such 
time  as  some  U.S  -flag  carrier  offers  such 
service.     Presently,   it   would    be   most 
uneconomical    for    the    principal    ship- 
ping   line,    the    Ala.ska    Steamship   Co.. 
to  serve  Hyder.  as  it  is  a  long  way  from 
the  main  route,  but  in  an  area  served  by 
Canadian  ships.    Accordingly  the  Ala.ska 
Steamship  Co.  is  in  favor  of  this  arrange- 
ment, which  has  prevailed  now  for  about 
6  years.    This  bill  is  to  extend  the  waiver 
now  in  existence,  but  which  expires  on 
the  30th  of  this  .monlli.     It  is  likewi.se 
agreeable  to  all  concerned  to  allow  the 
waiver  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  by 
Canadian     ve-ssels     between     ports     in 
Alaska  as  neither  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  nor  any  other  waterboine  U.S. -flag 
earner     renders     pas.-;ent;er     .service     m 
southeastern  Alaska      I  urge  passage  of 
this  legislation 


TRANSPORTATION     ON     CANADIAN 
VESSELS     BETWEEN      PORTS     IN 
SOUTHEASTERN  AL-A.SKA.  ETC. 
Mr.    BONNEI^  Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <S  707'  to  pro- 
vide transportation  on  Canadian  ves.scls 
between   ports   in  soulheastcil^  Ala.-^ka. 
and  between  Hyder.  Alaska,  and  other 
points  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  be- 
tween Hj'der,  Alaska,  and  other  points 
in    the    United    States    oul.side    Alaska, 
either  directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or 
for  any  part  of  the  transportation. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  ther^'  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  e,nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  law  of  the 
United  Spates  restricting  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  merchandise  directly  or  in- 
directly from  any  port  in  the  United  States 
to  another  port  of  the  United  States,  p.is- 
sengers  may  be  transported  on  Canadimi 
vessels  between  ports  in  .southeastern  Alaska. 
and  passengers  and  merchandise  may  be 
transported  on  Canadian  vessel.s  between 
Hyder,  Alaska,  and  other  points  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  between  Hyder,  Alaska. 
and  other  points  in  the  United  State.s  out- 
side Alaska,  either  directly  or  via  a  foreign 
port,  or  for  any  p.irt  of  the  transportation 
until  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines 
that  United  States-flag  service  is  available 
to  provide  such  transportation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  707,  which  would 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  corusent  that  those  Membeis 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  just  pa.vsed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  AND  INCREASING  THE 
SPECI.AL  MILK  PROGRAM  FOR 
CHILDREN 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  con.sent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'S.  146  >  to  ex- 
tend and  increase  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enartrd  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
of  Repre'^entatxies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Conore^.s  a.^\embled,  That  the 
first  sentence  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  continue  the  special  milk  program  for 
children  in  the  interest  of  Improved  nutri- 
tion by  fostering  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  in  the  schools",  approved  July  1.  1958, 
as  limended  (7  USC.  sec.  1446  noteK  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
•■$95  orxj.OOO."'  the  following:  "and  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1961.  not  to 
exceed' $105.000. 000. •'. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SOIL  BANK  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bili  <S.  2113)  to 
amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
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I)ermit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on  conscr- 
Mition  re-serve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  oliject,  I  understand  this 
is  a  Senate  bill  and  was  unanimously 
reported  out  oi  the  Hoa.'^e  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of   objection.   Ml'.   Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  cl  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Tiaere  was  nc  objection. 

The  Clerk  r^ad   the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  .>j/  the  Senate  and  //ouv  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State-  of 
America  m  Conipas  assembled  That  lai 
section  107iai(3  of  ihe  Soil  Bank  Act  is 
tnnended  by  ciiaiiging  the  period  at  the  er.d 
thereof  to  a  com-n.i  and  adding  the  foMi.  w- 
Ing:  "and  except  that  the  .Secretary  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  contract  signers. 
permit  hay  to  he  removed  from  such  acreage 
If  the  Secretary,  alter  cert  ilication  by  the 
Governor  uf  the  .'■.tatc  in  wl.uh  such  acreage 
Is  situated  of  th»  need  fur  removal  of  hay 
from  .such  arrenge.  determ.nes  that  it  l."! 
neces.sary  to  pcrTiit  removal  of  hay  from 
such  acreage  in  nrder  to  alleviate  daniHge. 
hardship,  or  suffering  caused  by  .<ievere 
drought,    flo<:>d,    cr    other    natural    disaster.  ' 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  expire  one  year  from  tiie  date  of 
enactment  '.if  tluf  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  notion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  tabl\ 


SPECIAL   MILK    PROGRAM    FOR 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  COOLE'i'  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Johnson  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  nc  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wiscon.i;i.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  urge  the  pas  u^•^  of 
S.  146,  a  bill  that  was  cosponsorer.  in  the 
Senate  by  Wisconsin  Senators  Wii-liam 
Proxmire  and  Alexander  Wiley,  Min- 
nesota Senator  =;  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Eugene  McCarthy,  and  23  of  their  col- 
leagues. The  measure  provides  for  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  chile ren,  which  would  carry 
this  program  through  June  30,  1962, 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  up  to  $105  million  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram during  that  fiscal  year. 

On  February  16,  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  in  tlie  House  to  extend  and 
expand  this  wo:thwhile  program  so  that 
it  can  keep  pa:e  with  increased  school 
participation  and  growing  ^hool  en- 
rollment. As  chairman  of^he  House 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee,  I  con- 
ducted hearing;  on  this  Jflill  and  similar 
measures  on  April  11  and  12.  The  testi- 
mony was  ovei  wheliinngly  in  favor  of 
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extending  and  expanding  the  milk-for- 
schoolchildren  program,  which  has  more 
than  proven  its  value  during  the  7  years 
it  has  been  in  operation. 
'xJn  testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
(.-.■^timatod  ihat  some  2.5  billiori  half  pints 
of  miik  would  be  consumed  in  about 
85,500  .schools  and  child-ca:e  institu- 
tions by  ihc  clo.sc  of  the  1960-61  school 
.vrar.  1.  his  volume  iopre.sems  more  than 
2  i)ercent  of  all  tlie  fluid  milk  consumed 
by  our  nonfarm  population  a  id  is  over 
and  above  the  2.3  billion  half  pints  of 
milk  to  bo  consumed  under  th?  national 
s  nool  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  is  a  remark- 
ably good  record,  there  is  still  room  for 
additional  progre.ss.  About  3  out  of 
every  4  clnldren  now  have  milk  available 
to  them  during  .school  hours  a.s  a  result 
of  tlie  special  milk  and  school  1  inch  pro- 
giam.'-.  It  IS  my  feeling,  and  t.ic  feeling 
of  tin-  Department  of  Aericur.urc.  that 
we  must  concern  our.selves  witli  getting 
milk  to  the  rest  of  our  .school  population 
a:^  v,:e44  as  .seeing  to  it  that  .schools  al- 
i-endv  participating  in  the  program  are 
able  to  continue  to  do  .so. 

Pie  idcnt  Kennedy  has  made  him,seU 
veiy  cifar  on  this  subject.  In  liis  farm 
message  lo  Congress  on  March  16,  the 
President  stated: 

To  improve  further  our  system  cf  distribu- 
ion.   I   recommend   extension   and   improve- 
nV^nt    ol    The    special    school    mill-,    program. 
Exktmg  authority   for   this   progr  im   expires 
J  :  11^30      No  lapse  should  be  pcrmivied. 

TitleHVof  the  administration's  farm 
bill.  H  R^^OU,  includes  a  provision  for 
extending  the  special  milk  program  for 
1  year  with  a  S105  miliiOTi^utl-orization 
H.R  6400  also  provides  that  beginning 
July  1.  1962,  the  program  would  be  put 
on  a  pennanent  basis  with  funds  to  be 
appropriated  as  needed  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  milk  by  children  in 
nonprofit  elementary  and  high  schools, 
nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child -care 
centers,  settlement  houses,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of 
children. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  has  conducted  extensive 
hearincs  on  H.R,  6400  and  is  now  hold- 
ing executive  sessions  on  the  measure. 
However,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  have 
the  bill  reported  out  and  enacted  into 
law  before  the  current  authorization  for 
the  special  milk  program  expires  on 
June  30.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  we 
pass  S.  146  so  that  there  will  not  be  any 
lap.se  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  most  schools 
are  now  out  of  session,  we  have  the  sum- 
mer camps  and  child-care  institutions 
to  consider.  During  July  of  last  year, 
children  in  4,280  siunmer  cftmps  and 
child-care  centers  drank  29,962,000  half 
pints  of  milk  under  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  you  agree  that  the 
youngsters  atteiiding  summer  camps  and 
child-care  institutions  this  year  should 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  receive 
milk  through  this  program. 

The  day  after  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  favorably 
reported  out  S.  146,  the  Senate  passed 
the  measure,  a  fact  which  emphasizes 
the  need  for  fast  action.    I  strongly  urge 


my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  to  pass  this 
bill  and  speed  it  on  its  way  to  the  White 
House. 


i 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan."  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  members  of 
tl'iP  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia be  pei"m:Ltfd  to  externa  their  remarks 
immediately  following  the  passage  of  the 
District  bills  todf^y. 

The  PPE.'^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiTim  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLVED  THAT  ROBERT  FROST 
BE  NAMED  AS  NATIONAL  POET 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES' 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
10  the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Massachusets? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  propose 
adoption  of  a  House  resolution  naming 
Robert  Frost  as  "National  Poet  of  the 
United  States."  Although  many  people 
do  not  realize  it.  the  whole  world  is  in- 
volved in  a  struggle  that  will  determine 
whether  human  values — or  material 
values — will  shape  the  future  of  man- 
kind Military'  power,  economic  aid. 
and  scientific  progress  are  essential  for 
the  protection  and  expansion  of  freedom. 
But  the^  are  not  enough. 

Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The 
underprivileged  p>eople  of  this  world  are 
seeking  human  dignity  and  fulfillment 
And  for  this,  the  arts  are  the  universal 
language  that  expresses  the  aspirations 
and  the  truths  that  unify  the  race  of 
man. 

At  a  symposium  conducted  by  Yale 
University  last  October.  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish,  poet  and  playwright  said: 

To  a  right  reader,  if  I  may  borrow  Robert 
Frost's  wonderful  phrase,  a  poem  is  a  living 
action  and  therefore  a  living  relationship:  a 
relationship  the  terms  of  which  are  man  and 
the  world,  man  and  man's  experience  of  the 
world.  Rightly  perceived,  the  end  of  poetry 
is  to  make  truth  come  true^to  give  it  the 
form  which  will  endow  it  with  the  meaning 
which  will  make  it  true  not  only  for  our 
analyzing,  abstracting  minds  but  for  our- 
selves as  men.  For  only  when  poetry  itself — 
which  means  all  the  powers  of  all  the  arts  — 
regains  it.E  place  in  the  consciousness  of  man- 
kind will  the  triumphant  civilization  the 
sciences  have  prepared  for  us  become  a  civili- 
zation in  which  man  can  live  alive. 

Robert  Frost  is  86  years  old,  but  his 
spirit  is  as  bright  and  hopeful  and  un- 
tarnished as  when  he  was  a  youth.  The 
dean  of  American  poets  was  born  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  His  father,  who  ad- 
mired the  Confederate  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  named  his  son  for  that  noble 
warrior. 

After  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Frost 
brought  her  children  back  East  and  en- 
rolled them  in  the  public  schools  of 
Lawrence.  Mass,  It  is  recorded  that 
Robert  disliked  study,  and  refused  to 
read  any  book  by  himself  until  he  was  12, 
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Then  csune  the  turning  point  in  his 
life.  At  Lawrence  High  School,  how- 
ever, he  developed  an  enthusiasm  for 
learning,  and  was  graduated  in  1892  as 
valedictorian  and  class  poet.  After  a 
brief  stay  at  Dartmouth  College.  Robert 
Frost  returned  to  Lawrence.  For  the 
next  few  years  he  worked  In  the  textile 
milk,  tried  newspaper  reporting,  and 
helped  his  mother  in  the  management  of 
a  small  private  school.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  his  first  poem  was  ac- 
cepted for  publication  by  the  New  York 
Independent. 

He  married  his  high  school  sweetheart, 
and  enrolled  as  a  special  student  at 
Harvard,  but  restless  in  the  search  to 
find  his  true  expression,  he  left  after  2 
years  of  formal  study.  In  1900  he  moved 
to  Derry.  N.H.,  not  far  from  Lawrence, 
where  he  struggled  to  support  his  family 
as  a  poultry  farmer,  with  ill  success,  un- 
til 1909.  From  1906  until  1911,  he  taught 
English  at  Pinkerton  Academy  in  Derry. 
N.H..  and  for  the  academic  year  1911-12, 
.  was  teacher  of  psychology  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Plymouth.  N.H. 

The  courageous  individualism  fostered 
by  the  small  town  of  Derry.  N.H.,  is 
evident  in  the  lives  of  our  leading  poet. 
Robert  Frost,  and  our  first  astronaut. 
Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr. 

The  need  for  counterbalancing  scien- 
tific progress  with  cultural  progress  was 
recognized  by  President  Kermedy  when 
he  called  upon  Frost  to  take  a  prominent 
role  in  the  inauguratiori  ceremonies  by 
reading  to  the  distinguished  gathering 
his  celebrated  poem,  "The  Gift  Out- 
right." 

On  June  19,  the  Vermont  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
naming  Robert  Fiost  as  poet  laureate  of 
that  State. 

We  can't  act  for  the  Nation,  but  we  can 
lead  the  way — 

Said  Representative  Janice  Water- 
bury,  who  introduced  the  legislation. 

Freedom  falls  short  of  its  great 
potential  when  it  fails  to  encourage  and 
recognize  excellence  in  every  field. 

Through  the  creative  arts,  we  speak 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  people. 

For  this  purpose.  I  believe  we  should 
pass  this  resolution  naming  Robert 
Frost  as  the  "national  poet  of  the 
United  States."  And  thereby  show  to 
the  world  that  we  respect  and  honor 
those  achievements  that  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  humanity. 


INTERNAL  SECURITY 


Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  a  series  of  happenings  in  the 
past  5  months  which  have  caused  those 
of  us  who  are  dealing  daily  with  matters 
yhich  affect  the  internal  security  of  this 
Nation  grave  concern. 

A  general  with  an  outstanding  record 
of  service  to  his  country,  who  recognizes 
that  internal  subversion  is  more  danger- 
ous to  the  security  of  this  Nat 'on  than 
nuclear  weapons,  is  reprimanded  when 


he  speaks  out  against  people  In  high 
places  who  do  not  recognize  the  danger. 
The  President  appoints  Dr.  James  R. 
Killian  to  investigate  and  supervise  our 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  is  al- 
leged to  have  fumbled  the  ball  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  the  last  time  in  Cuba. 
I  do  not  have  time  today.  Mr.  Speaker. 
to  discuss  Dr.  Killiah's  backgroimd  and 
pronouncements,  but  let  me  assure  you 
that  they  should  demonstrate  to  the 
least  informed  that  he  is  one  of  the  last 
men  who  should  be  put  in  this  key  posi- 
tion. 

Last  week,  to  curry  favor.s  with  and 
pay  a  political  debt  to  a  nationality 
group,  the  President  appointed  Salvatoi  e 
Anthony  Bontempo  to  head  the  State  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs— and  the  Lord  knov.s  the 
State  Department  needs  the  best  that  is 
available  for  such  a  position.  But  Bon- 
tempo has  no  background  or  experience 
whatsoever  in  security  problem.s.  The 
New  York  Times,  in  reporting  his  ap- 
pointment, said: 

As  coram  ssioner  of  conservation  for  the 
State  of  N<;w  Jersey.  Bontempo  put  some 
80,000  miles  on  the  speedometer  of  his  State 
car  In  puisult  of  proper  utilization  of  the 
State's  natural  resources.  He  has  led  the 
drive  to  reclaim  and  develop  the  Jersey 
meadowlands.  He  has  initiated  plans  for  a 
wholesale  food  maritet  and  spearheaded  a 
drive  for  reijional  planning. 

These  might  be  excellent  qualifica- 
tions for  director  of  national  parks  and 
playgrounds,  but,  when  we  are  engaged 
in  a  cold  war  in  which  our  .security  is 
the  focal  point  of  attack,  such  an  ap- 
pointment is  a  farce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  were  .^^hocked 
when  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
created  by  the  Congress  in  the  inlcresUi 
of  national  defense,  awarded  a  fellowship 
of  taxpayer's  money  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  t^  a  man  who  has  been  convicted 
in  the  Federal  courts  for  refu.sal  to  an- 
swer que.';tlons  concerning  his  activities 
as  a  colonizer  for  the  Commum.-t  Party 
in  defense  industry. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  more  of  these 
mistakes  the  country  can  stand.  But 
here  is  another  that  has  ju.st  happened 
which  should  give  the  American  people 
the  creeps. 

The  Organization  of  American  States. 
60  percent  of  the  cost  of  which  is  borne 
by  the  United  States,  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  great  bulwarks  against  Com- 
munist penetration  of  the  We^^tei-n 
Hemisphere. 

Early  this  month  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer  was  selected  to  inaugurate  a  pro- 
fessorship program  under  which  Ameri- 
can professors  will  lecture  in  Latin 
Ameiica  and  Latin  American  professors 
will  coire  here  for  the  same  purpose. 
Some  will  be  given  chairs  for  periods  of 
from  3  months  to  1  year.  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer  \vent  to  Mexico  the  first  week  in 
June  for  about  10  days  and  will  leave 
shortly  for  Brazil,  Argentina.  Chile,  and 
Uruguay,  spending  a  week  or  so  lectur- 
ing in  each  countiT- 

Now  Dr.  Oppenheimer  is  the  same  man 
whose  security  clearance,  after  exten- 
sive hearings  and  reviews,  was  suspended 
on  December  23,  1953.  On  June  29. 1954, 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 


sion voted  to  deny  him  access  to  re- 
stricted material.  The  AECs  Personnel 
Security  Board,  chairmaned  by  the 
Honorable  Gordon  Gray,  established  that 
a  number  of  Communist  Party  officials 
between  1942  and  1945  had  made  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  but  that  because  of  his  position  he 
could  not  be  active  in  the  party  and  that 
his  name  should  be  removed  from  the 
Communist  Party's  mailing  list. 

The  Board  also  established  that  Op- 
penheimer had  made  periodic  contribu- 
tions to  the  Communist  Party  of  between 
$500  and  SI. 000  each  year  for  4  years. 
ending  in  April  1942.  The  Board  found 
that  Oppenheimer's  wife  had  been  a 
Communist  and  was  formerly  married 
to  a  Communist:  that  his  brother.  Frank 
Oppenheimer.  had  been  a  Commtmist 
official;  that  his  brother's  wife  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party;  that 
he  had  an  intimate  association  from  1936 
to  1943  with  Dr.  Jean  Tatlock.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  which  Op- 
penheimer himself  admitted. 

Oppenheimer  himself,  under  oatlv 
during  the  hearings  admitted  that  he 
had  lied  to  security  officers.  He  ad- 
mitted lying  to  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves 
who  had  headed  the  Manhattan  project. 
The  Secuiity  Board,  in  its  final  con- 
clusion, among  other  things,  said: 

We  hnve  regretfully  concluded  that  Dr 
Oppenheimer  has  been  less  than  candid  in 
several  Insunnces  in  his  testimony  before 
this  Board 


Perhar>s  the  most  significant  finding 
was  stated  in  these  terms: 

We  have  found  a  susceptibility  to  influ- 
ence which  could  have  serious  Implications 
for  the  security  inlerestB  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  paying  60  percent  of 
the  co.st  of  this  program  which  is  being 
inaugurated  by  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer. There  are  thousands  of  highly 
competent,  dedicated  professors  of  un- 
questioned loyalty  in  the  universities  of 
tins  country  who  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  in  this  capacity.  I 
would  like  to  know  and  I  think  most 
Americans  would  like  to  know  why  it  is 
that  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  selected  to 
do  thus  job  in  these  perilous  times. 


DECEIT.  THE  PRESS.  AND  THE  COM- 
MUNIST CONSPIRACY 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  'WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  time  when  readers  of  the  New  York 
Times  could  believe — at  least  when  they 
read  its  advertisements — that  they  were 
not  being  hoodwinked  and  sold  a  bill  of 
goods.  The  Times  had  a  reputation  for 
screening  the  copy  submitted  by  its  ad- 
vertisers and  refusing  to  print  anything 
that  was  obvioiisly  and  clearly  fraudu- 
lent and  deceitful. 

Those  days  are  gone,  however,  if  one 
is  to  judge  by  recent  New  York  Times 


advertising  policy  I  will  cite  the  latest — 
and  the  most  flairrant — case  bearing  on 
this  statement. 

Last  Thursday  Jime  22.  the  Times 
published  a  large  ad  paid  for  by  the  na- 
tional committee  of  the  so-called  Com- 
munist Party.  This  ad  dealt  with  the 
recent  Supieme  Court  decisions  on  the 
Smith  and  Internal  Security  Acts.  The 
text  of  the  ad  revealed  without  question 
that,  as  in  the  past,  the  Communist  con- 
.■^piracy  is  relyuig  jpon  lies  and  deceit  as 
its  major  weapon  m  its  attempts  to  ac- 
complish Its  trea.sonous  purpose.  From 
be.Limning  to  end.  the  ad  was  a  tissue  of 
false  and  fraudul?nt  statements  which. 
With  the  help  of  the  New  York  Times, 
liave  reached  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people. 

What  I  have  .^aid  of  the  Times  has 
also  been  allepcdb  ime  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  published  this  same  ad 
this  moi-ning  and  tiius  helped  the  Com- 
munist Party  reach  additional  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  with  its  lies. 

The  ad  has  al.sc  been  publi.shed  in  the 
pages  of  the  Worker,  official  Communist 
organ,  and  the  National  Guardian,  the 
Communist  weekly.  Actually,  it  did  no 
harm  in  these  publications  because  their 
readers  arc  Comrrunists  and  fellow  trav- 
elers who  already  .sub.scribc  to  the  false- 
hoods it  contains. 

The  ad  was  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  the  American  people  and  boi'e 
the  salutation  "Fdlow  Americans."  This. 
in  itself,  was  insjlting  and  contemptu- 
ous. The  word  '  Americans"  designates 
persons  devoted  to  this  counti-y.  it.s  Con- 
stitution, principles,  and  ideals.  The 
Communists  are  devoted  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  world  Communist  dictator- 
ship, and  all  its  ^  icious  objectives  which 
stand  in  .such  sharp  contrast  to  Ameri- 
can principles. 

Today,  there  if  no  question  about  this 
point — the  truth  that  the  so-called  Com- 
munist Party  is  Moscow  controlled  and 
its  members  are  therefore,  not  Ameri- 
cans, but  foreigii  agents.  It  has  been 
the  finding  of  the  Congress  for  over  10 
years;  it  has  been  the  finding  for  many 
years  of  numerous  scholars  of  both  lib- 
eral and  conservE.tive  outlook;  it  has  been 
the  finding  of  Presidents  of  this  coun- 
try; and.  as  the  Attorney  General  point- 
ed out  in  his  statement  on  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Internal  Security 
Act  case,  the  question  of  Moscow's  direc- 
tion, domination,  and  control  of  the 
CPUS  A  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  charges 
and  accusations  but  a  matter  of  judi- 
cial finding.  I  night  add  that  this  is  a 
judicial  finding  "oy  the  highest  Court  in 
the  land. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  fraudulent 
statements  whic.i  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  Washini,'ton  Post  have  helped  a 
Kremlin-dominated  conspiracy  spread  in 
this  country: 

First.  The  so-:alled  Communist  Party 
is  a  legal  political  party. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  passing  the  Communist 
Control  Act  of  1854,  stated  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  not  entitled  to  any  of 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  at- 
tendant upon  legal  bodies  created  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  stated  that  whatever 


rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  had 
previously  been  granted  this  conspiracy 
under  the  laws  of  this  country  are  hereby 
terminated.  Clearly,  it  is  not  a  legal 
political  party. 

Second.  The  U.S.  Grovernment  now 
possesses  the  right  to  hcense  voluntary 
associations. 

The  truth  is  that,  under  the  Internal 
Security  Act.  the  U.S.  Government  now 
merely  has  the  right  to  demand  certain 
minimum  information  of  foreign-di- 
rected conspiracies  operating  wi'hin  its 
borders  with  the  aim  of  destroying  it  by 
\iolent  ovci  thiow. 

Third.  The  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  has  the  right  to  decide  which 
American  citizens  may  or  may  not  volun- 
tarily associate  themselves  in  £.ny  or- 
ganization. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  the  SACB 
nor  any  other  Government  agency  has 
any  such  right.  The  SACB  merely  has 
the  right,  under  strictly  prescribed  pro- 
cedures and  on  the  basis  of  clearly  estab- 
li.shed,  realistic  criteria,  to  hold  hearings 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  .Soviet 
Union  or  its  U.S.  fifth  column  controls 
an  organization  in  this  country. 

Fourth.  Pei-sons  who  associate  them- 
selves together  in  any  organization  with- 
out the  blessing  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  can  be  found  guilty 
without  the  right  to  a  trial. 

The  truth  is  that  any  organization 
subject  to  proceedings  by  the  Board,  as 
a  result  of  evidence  collected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  the  right  to 
counsel,  to  produce  witnesses  in  its  be- 
half, to  cross-examine  Govei-nment  wit- 
nesses; has  the  right  to  certain  informa- 
tion in  Goverimient  files,  and  also  the 
right  to  review  of  the  SACB's  findings 
by  the  courts  of  this  land. 

Fifth.  The  Government  can  falsely  at- 
tach the  Commimist  label  to  pohtical 
parties,  peace  groups,  labor  unions.  Ne- 
gro organizations,  and  civic  bodies,  de- 
priving their  members  of  many  rights 
and  subjecting  them  to  criminal  prose- 
cution unless  they  publicly  denoupce 
themselves  as  traitors. 

The  truth  is  that  under  the  Intern^ 
Security  Act.  no  organization  can  be 
found  to  be  Commimist  except  under  the 
conditions  I  have  previously  enumerated, 
conditions  which  grant  every  reasonable 
protection  to  individual  and  group  rights 
and  which,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
found,  are  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Sixth.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Bible  can  now  be  designated 
"Communist  propaganda." 

The  truth  is  only  that  all  literature 
distributed  by  Communist  organizations 
cited  as  such  by  the  SACB  must  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  organization.  The 
literatiu-e  itself — even  if  it  were  the 
Communist  manifesto — would  not  be 
designated  as  "Commimist  propaganda." 

With  the  help  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Washington  Post. 
Khrushchev's  fifth  column  in  the  United 
States  has  succeeded  in  presenting  to 
their  readers  who  are  not  informed  on 
the  actual  provisions  of  the  Smith  and 
Internal  Security  Acts,  a  picture  of  po- 
lice-state America,  an  America  whose 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  joke. 


an  America  that  has  deserted  its  prin- 
ciples and  practices  political  repression. 
an  America  that  is  no  longer  America. 

This  ad  is  not  only  a  vicious  detraction 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  an  unconscion- 
able whitewash  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, the  kind  of  thmg  we  expect  from 
Communists,  but  also  tlie  kind  of  thing 
which  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
Washington  Post,  if  they  had  any  self- 
respect,  would  not  fouch.  The  ad 
charged  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  .States  in  its  recent  Smith  and 
Interna!  .Security  Act  decisions  relied  on 
two  fraudulent  arguments;  namely,  that 
the  Communists  are  foreign  agents  and 
ib'.t  they  advocate  forceful  overthrow  of 
tlie  United  States. 

Over  10  years  ago.  in  1948.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  a 
.special  report  based  largely  on  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Communists  themselves,  doc- 
umented the  fact  that  Communists  are 
foreign  agents:  and  that  is  exactly  the 
determination  made  by  the  Court  after 
the  Communist  Party  was  given  eveiy 
opportunity  to  disprove  the  charge.  As 
the  Attorney  General  said  of  this  case, 
the  Communist  Party  has  had  its  day. 
and  in  fact,  its  years  in  Court  on  this 
very  point. 

On  the  question  of  forceful  overthrow 
ol  the  U.S.  Government.  I  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  this 
House  the  following  fact: 

Less  than  2  years  ago,  there  was  pub- 
lished in  Mo.scow,  and  m  the  Russian 
language,  a  book  entitled  '  Fimdamentals 
of  Marxism-Leninism."  An  English  lan- 
guage translation  of  this  work  is  now- 
available  in  the  United  States  and  is  be- 
ing sold  in  Communist  book  stores  and 
literature  distribution  centers  through- 
out the  country.  The  official  Communist 
organs,  the  Worker  and  Political  Affairs, 
have  promoted  and  praised  this  book, 
saying  its  publication  is  an  event  of  ma- 
jor importance.  All  members  of  the  con- 
spiracy have  been  told,  in  effect,  that 
this  book  is  their  new  "bible." 

I  quote  from  page  619  of  this  book, 
a  book  that  is  now  being  studied  in  Com- 
munist clubs  and  cells  throughout  the 
country : 

Of  course,  it  would  be  wrong  to  think  that 
jxjwer  could  be  won  by  parliamentary  means 
on  any  election  day.  Only  reformists  who 
are  convinced  that  profound  social  changes 
are  decided  by  a  mere  vote  could  believe 
this.  Marxist-Leninists  do  not  have  so 
primitive  a  conception  of  the  coming  of  the 
working  class  to  power  through  parliament. 

And  on  page  617  this  world  Commu- 
nist directive  states: 

Wherever  the  reactiop^y  bourgeoisie  has 
a  strong  army  and  pollM  force  at  its  dis- 
posal, the  working  class  will  encounter  fierce 
resistance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a 
number  of  capitalist  countries  the  over- 
throw of  the  bourgeois  dictatorship  will  in- 
evitably take  place  through  an  armed  class 
struggle. 

Most  of  you  know,  I  am  sure,  that 
according  to  the  Communist  line  set  by 
Moscow — and  accepted  by  the  U.S.  con- 
spiracy—the United  States  is  the  world's 
prime  example  of  a  country  where  the 
reactionary  bourgeoisie  has  a  strong 
army  and  police  force  at  its  disposal. 
It  is.  in  other  words,  the  country  where 
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armed  and  violent  overthrow  must  take 
place. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  why  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  if 
they  want  to  present  the  Commimist 
side  truthfully,  do  not  publish  some  of 
the  choice  tidbits  such  as  these  from  the 
"Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism." 
instead  of  accepting  and  promoting— for 
cash — the  smear-America  lies  of  the 
Commvmists. 

Perhaps  it  all  depends  on  one's  idea  of 
just  what  is  fit  to  print. 


MR.  FRANK  REEVES 

Mrs.  ST.  6eORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.    ST.    GEORGE.      Mr.    Speaker, 
anyone  appointed  to  an  office  of  public 
service  and  trust  must  have  a  record 
that  recognizes  public  responsibility.    By 
his  own  example  he  must  show  that  he 
is  meticulous  about  his  obligations  as 
a  citizen  and  lives  up  to  them.    One  of 
these  requirements  is  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  taxes  that  are  legally  due  and 
for  which  he  has  received  the  proper 
notice.    Therefore  it  was  with  consider- 
able   misgivings    that    I    read    in    the 
Sunday     Star — Jime     25th — that     Mr. 
Prank  Reeves,  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  important  post  of  a  EUstrict 
Commissioner  had  failed  to  pay  his  Dis- 
trict income  tax  for  the  years  of  1957 
and  1958,  and  that  these  taxes  had  re- 
cently been  collected  after  a  lien  had 
been  filed  against  him  by  the  authorities. 
Such   a  record   should   absolutely   dis- 
qualify this  man  for  this  public  position 
of  such  great  responsibility.    If  he  were 
running  for  an  elective  office  his  op- 
ponent   would    blEist    him    out    of    the 
nmning  because  the  people  will  not  coun- 
tenance such  an  attitude. 

Mr.  Reeves'  reported  explanation  that 
this  delinquency  was  an  "oversight "  on 
the  part  of  his  wife  is  hard  to  believe, 
but  if  true  it  shows  great  carelessness  in 
his  attitude  toward  his  obligations  as  a 
citizen  and  it  cannot  be  condoned.  His 
further  explanation  that  he  is  "hu- 
man"— whatever  that  means — is  an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligence  of  the  thousands 
of  taxpayers  who  meet  their  obligations, 
no  matter  how  difficult  it  may  be. 

The  President  could  not  have  known 
about  this  tax  default  or  he  would  never 
have  made  the  appointment,  and  now 
that  it  has  been  revealed  the  appoint- 
ment should  be  withdrawn.  In  any 
event.  I  trust  the  Senate  will  make  a 
thorough  investigation  and  if  the  facts 
are  as  they  have  been  reported,  refuse 
to  confirm  this  man.  We  must  keep  the 
government  of  our  National  Capital  free 
from  chiselers  and  those  who  do  not 
meet  their  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 


PROPOSED  SWAP  OF  UJS. -BUILT 
TRACTORS  FOR  CUBAN  PRISON- 
ERS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 


to  include  a  letter  directed  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  his  reply  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  this  House   are   aware   that  I  have 
been  very  critical  of  the  proposed  swap 
of  U.S.-bu  It  tractors  for  Cuban  pri.son- 
ers.     In  tlie  first   i:i.stance.  v.c  pointed 
up  the  difference  between  so-called  agri- 
cultural   general-purpose    tractors    and 
the   much   larger   tiack-type.   Catrrpil- 
lar  D-8's  oricinally  reque.sfed  by  Castro. 
Since  tha"  time  the  Tractors  for  Free- 
dom   Committee    has    been    negotiating 
for  the  sr.ialler  tractor.s,  and  while  this 
does  not  make  the  deal  any  more  palata- 
ble to  me.  I  wa.s  L'lad  to  -cc  that  the  di.s- 
tinction  v.as  drawn  and  predicted  that 
Fidel  Cas-ro  would  refuse  acceptance  cf 
the  small?r  units,  for  he  knew  precisely 
what  he  was  asking  for  in  the  first  in- 
stance.    Quite   frankly.   I    thought   the 
whole  deal  had  fallen  throuuh  as  of  last 
Friday,  but  now  as  of  this  morning  we 
learn  through  the  press  that  the  wholo 
dirty  business  is  being  revived. 

Mr.  Sf-eaker.  you  will  recall  that  on 
June  13  [  addressed  a  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General  suggesting  that  this  ne- 
gotiating committee  was  acting  in  vio- 
lation of  section  953  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  so-called  Logan 
Act.  On  June  22—9  days  later,  after 
prompting  with  a  tele'2:ram— I  received  a 
reply  to  my  letter.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  my  letter  of  June 
13,  together  with  the  reply  from  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Kennedy,  in  their 
entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 
Congress  of  the  United   St.^tes. 

HOVoE    or    REPREStNTATIVE-S, 

Washington.  DC  ,  June  13.  1961. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Ju.'itxce,   Wa-'-hington.   DC. 

Deak  Attorney  Gener.\l  Kennkuy:  It  is 
my  uncerstanding  that  this  morning  a 
group  o:  Individuals  representing  the  so- 
called  Tractors  for  Freedom  Committee  de- 
parted t:ie  United  States  for  Cuba  to  nego- 
tiate an  exchange  of  500  U.S. -built  tractors 
for  1.20C  Cuban  prisoners.  Aside  from  the 
many  fftcets  of  this  blackmail  swap  with 
which  we  may  be  in  disagreement.  I  shall 
address  myself  In  this  communication  to 
only  one  In  which  I  believe  there  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

I  would  respectfully  draw  your  attention 
to  section  953  of  title  18  of  the  United  Stales 
Code.     This  section  states- 

"Any  citizen  of  the  Unit.ed  State.=;,  wher- 
ever he  may  be,  who.  without  authority  of 
the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly 
commences  or  carries  on  any  correspondence 
or  intercourse  with  any  foreign  government 
or  any  offlcer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent 
to  influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof.  In  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  SUitcs.  or  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  St.it^s,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both  " 

While  there  have  been  no  convictions  un- 
der thla  statute  since  its  original  enactment 
in  1799  (1  Stat.  613),  It  has  been  mentioned 
in  Judicial  context  on  several   occasions. 

In  reviewing  the  legislative  history  of  thi« 
statute,  I  find  that  Thomas  Pinckney  of 
South  CiU-oUna  said  In  debate  on  the  bill: 
"If  an  Individual  goes  forward  to  a  for- 
eign government  to  negotiate  on  national 
concerns    what  answer  could  he  give  to  such 


a  government  when  he  was  asked,  'Upon 
what  authority  do  yo^  come?'  He  must  say, 
I  h.ive  no  power.  I  am  undelegated,  but  our 
admluistration  is  either  weak  or  wicked,  and 
win  not  do  what  Is  for  the  Interest  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  I  cf)me,  becau.se  I 
think  nivself  more  wise,  and  better  dl.sposed 
to  .serve  my  country  than  its  constituted  au- 
thorities '  'And  Is  there  no  criminality  •  •  • 
in  this  throwing  censure  on  those  who  have 
been  appointed  by  the  people  to  admiiu-ster 
the  Guernmei.t?  II  such  an  act  produces 
any  cJTcct  at  all,  it  must  [iroducc  a  bad  <•::'' 
Any  sensible  government  must  either  laugh 
at  such  a  man  as  mad.  or  conclude  that  he 
is  the  iigeut  of  a  deep-rooted  party  opposed 
to  the  gr-vernmrnt  of  the  country  from 
whence  he  comes.  And  certainly  no  Indi- 
vidual ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  an  act 
Willi  impunity  which  might  throw  so  pre^it 
a  contempt  upon  the  i;,h eminent  of  his 
country."  (8-9  Annals  of  Congress.  2609 
26101 

I  would  ask  you.  Mr  Attorney  Oenera:. 
upon  what  authority  can  this  committee  ne- 
gotiate any  kind  of  an  agreement  with  the 
head  of  a  foreign  government  except  tliat 
thev  do  so  in  violation  of  the  alorementioned 
statute?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  until 
this  question  Is  offlrlally  resolved  that  the 
Government  should  take  appropriate  steps  to 
bar  the  shipment  of  any  tractors  or  equip- 
ment agreed  upon  by  this  committee  and 
which  currently  are  under  Government  em- 
bargo 

I  would  appreciate  having  an  early  ex- 
pr.-^sslon  frrni  you  in  answer  to  the  quesr 
ti  m  which  I  have  raised  on  the  legality  of 
the  transaction  being  negotiated  iTT— ^tiis 
yo-called  Tractors  for  Freedom  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  H    Michel, 
Member  of  Cungrr 

Hon     Rr  BEHT  H    MiCHEL. 

U.S   IJouic  of  Rcprcsi  ntatii-fs. 
\\\:'.hingtoyi.  D  C 

De.^r  Congre.ssman  MicHEi.-  I  refer  to  your 
letter  to  me  of  June  13  1961  Inquiring 
whether  the  negotiations  of  the  Tractors  for 
Freedom  Committee  with  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment Involve  any  violation  of  the  Logan 
.^.ct,  18  use   953 

That  act,  the  text  of  which  Is  set  forth  In 
your  letter,  makes  It  a  crime  for  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  without  authority  of 
the  United  States,  to  commence  or  carry  on 
correspondence  or  intercourse  with  a  foreign 
government,  with  Intent  to  Influence  the 
measures  or  conduct  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment la  relation  to  any  dispute  or  c^jntro- 
versy  with  the  United  SUtes.  or  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  the  United  States.  The  act 
w;is  passed  In  1799  as  the  result  of  the  pri- 
vate efforts  of  Dr.  George  Logan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  arrange  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
outsUndlng  disputes  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  following  the  failure  of 
the  mission  of  the  special  envoys  sent  by 
President  Adams  for  this  purpose.  The  un- 
derlying Intent  of  the  legislation,  as  sUited 
by  its  sponsor,  Mr.  Grlswold,  was  to  pro- 
hibit "an  Interference  of  Individual  citizens 
In  the  negotiations  of  our  Executive  with 
foreign  governments"  (9  Annals  of  Congress 
2489 ) .  ( See  to  the  same  general  effect.  9  An- 
nals of  Congress  2494  (Mr.  Grlswold),  2502 
I  Mr.  Pinckney).  2591  (Mr.  Bayard).  2617 
I  Mr.  Harper)    ) 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  available 
t  r>  the  Department  of  Justice,  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  negotiations  now  In  prog- 
ress by  the  Tractors  for  Freedom  Commit- 
tee involve  any  interference  with  negotia- 
tions between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  or  any  Intent  to  Influence 
the  measures  or  conduct  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment "in  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States"  or  to  "de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  States." 
The  President  has  stated  h^s  sympathy  with 
the  humanitarian  objective^of  the  commlt- 
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tee  and  the  Intention  of  tlie  Government  not 
to  Interfere  with  ai-  put  obetacles  In  the  way 
of  ft  legitimate  private,  humanitarian  eflTort. 
A  copy  of  the  Prtsident's  statonent  la  at- 
tached. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I  do  not  believe 
any  violation  of  the  Logan  Act  Is  Involved. 
Sincerely, 

ATTORNrr   GiNEaAL. 

[Prom  the  New  "York  Times,  May  25.  1961] 

Statement  or   President   Kinnedt. 

Washington,  May  24,  1961 

The  tractoTB-foi-freedom  movement  Is  a 
wholly  private  aumanitarian  movement 
aimed  at  saving  the  lives  of  several  hundred 
men.  It  Is  supiKDrted  by  free  men  and 
women  throughout  the  Americas. 

When  Fidel  Castro  first  made  his  offer  to 
"exchange"  the  lives  auid  liberty  of  1,200 
prisoners  for  500  agricultural  tractors,  the 
American  people  re8{>onded  with  characteris- 
tic compassion.  \  number  of  private  com- 
mittees were  orgarilzed  to  raise  the  np<'e8«ary 
funds  and  many  private  citizens.  In  this 
country  and  throtighout  the  hemisphere.  In- 
quired as  to  where  they  could  contribute. 

My  concern  wai  to  help  make  certain  that 
a  single,  representative  group  of  citizens 
headed  this  effort  In  the  United  States.  I  am 
grateftil  to  Mrs.  Booaevelt,  Walter  Reuther, 
and  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  for  their  leader- 
ship. 

The  UjS.  Government  has  not  been  and 
cannot  be  a  party  to  these  negotiations. 
But  when  privati-  citizens  seek  to  help  pre- 
vent suffering  In  other  lands  through  volun- 
tary contrlbutloES — which  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can tradition — this  Government  should  not 
Interfere  with  tr.elr  humanitarian  efforts. 

Neither  law  n  )r  equity  calls  upon  us  to 
lmp>06e  obstacles  In  their  path  as  they  seek 
to  save  those  who  foucht  to  restore  freedom 
In  our  hemtfsphrre  I  am  advised  that  the 
Logan  Art  |b  nc  t  involved.  Inasmuch  as  It 
covers  only  neyictlatlons  "ix\  relation  to  any 
disputes  or  controversli^  with  the  United 
States,  or  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the 
United  States":  hat  tax  exemption  Is  grant- 
ed as  a  matter  c  f  course  t/i  any  "charitable" 
organization  engaged  in  the  rehabilitation 
and  assistance  of  needy  refugees;  and  that 
export  licenses  are  routinely  granted  for 
humanitarian  n-afons.  to  ship  f:um  produce 
and  medirlnes  'o  Cuba,  and  would  thus  be 
granted  for  a  humanitarian  shipment  of 
farm  Implements. 

While  this  Covernment  Is  thus  putting 
forward  neither  obstacles  nor  assistance  to 
this  wholly  private  effort.  I  hope  that  all 
citizens  will  contribute  what  they  can.  If 
they  were  our  brothers  In  a  totalitarian 
prison,  every  American  would  want  to  help. 
I  happen  to  feel  deeply  that  all  who  fight  for 
freedom — particularly  In  our  hemisphere- 
are  brothers. 


THE   1961   YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodellI  is  recognized  for 
1 5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  yester- 
day, June  25,  :961,  the  62d  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  was  released  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  and  through 
our  congressional  oflBces  will  be  made 
available  to  the  American  people. 

We  in  the  43d  Congressional  District 
of  New  York  are  exceedingly  proud  of  the 
contribution  made  to  this  volume  by  one 
of  our  fine  citizens  from  Fredonia,  N.Y. 
I  speak  of  Mr.  John  F.  Schiffman,  vice 
president  of  the  Hy grade  Seed  Co.  in 
Fredonia.  More  than  2  years  ago  John 
Schiffman  urged  that  one  of  the  annual 


yearbocrits  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  deal  with  the  im- 
portant subject  of  seeds.  Mr.  S<'.hifrman 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  production  of 
this  excellent  and  useful  volume. 

These  volumes  were  first  called  year- 
books in  1895  when  their  annual  publi- 
cation began.  However,  the  historj-  of 
the  publication  actually  dates  back  to 
1849  when  the  Ommiissioner  ol  Patents 
issued  his  annualreport.  Part  111  of  that 
report  was  devoted  to  agriculture. 

The  present  volume,  representing 
months  of  work,  contains  75  chapters 
with  48  pages  of  photographs  and  other 
illustrations.  It  is  the  work  cf  a  total 
of  128  writers  and  could  well  become  the 
definitive  text  in  its  field.  The  :5ecretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  foreword,  states 
that  "good  seeds  are  l>oth  a  .symbol  and 
a  foundation  of  the  good  life  our  people 
have  gained." 

The  subject  matter  of  s<?eds  was 
among  the  first  concerns  -of  the  early 
settlers  on  the.se  shores  and  helped  to 
expand  the  country  through  the  West. 
It  is  with  .seeds  and  improved  methods 
of  usinfT  them  that  untamed  sectors  of 
our  land  are  being  utilized  today.  Seeds 
are  an  important  factor  around  the 
world  in  the  continuing  struggle  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  worldwide 
attention  to  seeds,  the  Department  of 
Agricultiwe  has  Issued  this  highly  read- 
able report  on  "Seeds".  It  is  significant 
that  it  is  being  issued  concurrently  with 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  in  Chicago,  111.,  this  week. 
The  book  also  is  being  issued  just  prior 
to  the  celebration  of  World  Seed  Year 
being  observed  by  many  free  nations 
"tt'ith  the  actual  celebration  being  held 
in  Rome  during  the  summer  months. 

John  Schiffman  has  lived  in  Chau- 
tauqua County  all  his  life.  We  have 
in  Chautauqua  County  a  rich  niral  tra- 
dition Many  of  our  finest  citizens  have 
grown  up  close  to  the  soil.  With  his 
general  interest  in  gardening  and  agri- 
culture in  his  early  school  years.  John 
Schiffman  became  associated  with  the 
Hygrade  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  some  23  years 
ago.  He  is  now  the  vice  president.  He 
has  served  on  many  committees  in  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  and 
in  1959  was  chairman  of  the  Wholesale 
Packet  Division.  As  such,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  standing  on 
thi.s  floor  t-oday,  however,  simply  to  ex- 
tol the  virtues  of  my  area  or  the  citizens 
of  my  area,  great  though  they  may  be. 
This  yearbook  deserves  the  cai'ef  ul  study 
«»  of  all  people  who  are  interested  in  plants 
and  plant  life.  As  you  can  se«  in  my 
hand,  the  yearbook  has  an  attractive 
cover  and  format.  The  material  within 
is  equally  attractive  and  interesting.  I 
have  already  read  several  articles  and 
perused  the  entire  contents  of  this  book. 
It  is  fascinating  to  me,  a  nonexpert, 
and  appears  to  make  an  authoritative 
contribution  to  the  future  of  our  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  13  Agriculture 
Yearbooks  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  world.  There  are  a  total 
of   3,663,771  copies   now  on   the   book- 


shelves in  America.  The  1961  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Seeds,"  is  a 
proud  and  valuable  addition  to  this 
series. 

We  in  the  43d  Congressional  District 
congratulate  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  all  those  who  had  a  part  in 
the  production  of  this  volume.  We  par- 
ticularly express  today  our  pride  in  the 
contribution  of  our  outstanding  citi- 
zen from  Fredonia,  N.Y.,  John  Schiff- 
man. 

My  colleagues,  I  invite  your  studious 
attention  to  this  volume  and  urge  that 
you  invoke  every  means  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  your  constituents. 


I 
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THE    DALLAS    (TEX.)     FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
Mills  ' .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Alger]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  take  the  floor  of  the  House  be- 
cause the  Dallas  Federal  building  project 
was  killed  in  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  by  a  straight  party  line  vote;  a 
building  that  has  been  considered  since 
the  act  of  1954,  Public  Law  519,  title  I. 

Since  that  time  105  other  buildings 
without  exception  have  been  approved. 
I  take  the  floor.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
this  building  has  been  approved  by  the 
GSA.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  the 
House  and  Senate  alternately  three 
times,  and  then  it  was  killed  by  a 
straight  party  line  vote  June  20  and  21 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALGER.    Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  had 
some  executive  proceedings  with  regard 
to  the  matter  on  whichthe  gentleman 
is  speaking  that  it  might" be  of  some  sig- 
nificance in  the  remarks  which  he  is 
going  to  make  to  set  the  record  straight 
to  the  extent  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
will  permit.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  accu- 
rate to  say,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of 
the  executive  proceedings,  that  any 
project  regarding  Dallas  has  been  killed. 
The  gentleman  may  have  information 
and  be  at  liberty  to  speak  regarding  the 
executive  session  which  is  not  in  my 
possession,  but  I  do  not  think  on  Ihe 
basis  of  my  understanding  of  tlie  session 
that  took  place  that  it  is  accurate  to  say 
that  tlie  project  has  been  killed  by  the 
committee.  As  I  recall,  it  was  simply  a 
matter  of  deferring  action  on  certain 
controversies  attendant  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  site  for  the  building. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  strike  the 
word  "killed"  wherever  it  appeared  in 
the  statement  I  jast  made  and  substitute 
this  language,  that  the  Dallas  building 
was  voted  down  by  a  straight  party  line 
vote,  16  to  14. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ser\ing  the  right  to  object  on  that  par- 
ticular request 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
inv  request,  and  I  do  not  yield  further. 
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I  had  not  intended  to  yield  until  I  had 
presented  this  matter  to  the  House.  I 
am  trying  to  do  something  to  inform 
the  membership,  and  what  the  commit- 
tee does — and  certainly  I  shall  work  with 
them.  I  want  to  help  in  any  way  I  can; 
but  today  I  am  focusing  attention,  if 
nothing  else,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  committee  will  reconsider.  Maybe  I 
can  strike  some  of  this  language  or  at 
least  the  necessity  for  making  this  ap- 
pearance, but  I  cannot  dodge  this  obli- 
gation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  well-meaning 
people  in  my  area  in  Texas  tell  me  that  I 
had  better  not  say  anything  and  who 
have  appealed  to  me  not  to  say  anything 
about  it.  Yet  I  must.  In  a  sense  I  do 
this  reluctantly.  But  when  we  have  a 
party  line  vote  on  a  Federal  building,  I 
think  we  understand  the  situation.  I 
shall  go  as  far  as  I  can  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  today.  Today  I  intend  to 
inform  the  membership.  One  million 
people  in  this  country  deserve  an  answer 
why  this  project  was  rejected.  And  if 
they  do  not  get  an  answer  why  in  this 
particular  instance,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  think  what  it  might  mean  in  their 
case  were  they  in  that  position  of  repre- 
senting 1  million  people,  or  however 
many  people  they  represent,  and  being 
so  denied  an  answer. 

It  seems  to  me  I  deserve  an  answer, 
because  the  people  of  Dallas  and  this 
gentleman  representing  tliem,  expect  a 
building  on  merit  and  merit  alone.  If 
that  building  is  not  merited,  we  would 
join  others  and  say  we  do  not  want  the 
building.  I  intend  to  show  you  why  the 
building  is  merited,  and  if  any  of  these 
facts  are  wrong  I  will  say  again  later 
what  I  have  just  said.  If  it  is  not  meri- 
torious, Dallas  does  not  want  that  build- 
ing, not  by  a  long  shot. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  we  want  this 
building  on  grounds  of  eflBciency,  con- 
venience, and  economy.  The  efficiency 
and  convenience  come  about  because 
Dallas  is  the  hub  of  the  Southwest.  We 
now  have  17  widely  scattered  Federal 
operations  in  that  area.  The  conven- 
ience, of  course,  will  accrue  to  our  citi- 
zens, our  people,  as  they  try  to  find  an 
agency  of  the  Government  because,  in- 
stead of  running  all  over  the  area,  they 
can  go  to  one  central  point.  That  would 
be  the  Federal  Government  building, 
which  would  house  some  17  agencies  of 
government  and  the  Federal  courts. 
Such  a  building  would  permit  conven- 
ience and  efficiency  for  Government  per- 
sonnel, too. 

As  to  the  justifications,  perhaps  I 
should  read  from  tlie  original  prospectus 
which  I  think  says  it  better  than  I  could 
say  it. 

The  determination  of  need: 

It  has  been  determined  that,  first,  the 
needs  for  space  for  the  permanent  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  particular 
area  cannot  be  satisfied  by  utilization  of 
any  existing  suitable  property  now  owned 
by  the  Government:  and,  second,  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served 
by  taking  action  hereunder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at"  this  point  I  have,  and 
.shall  place  in  the  Record,  but  not  take 
the  time  to  read  them,  many  exhibits 
that  represent  certifications  of  need.  I 
could  run  through  them  by  name:  the 


Tax  Coui-t,  the  Department  of  Justice. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  CIA, 
Civil  Service,  Air  Force.  Army,  Navy, 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service.  Federal  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  De- 
partment of  Interior,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  Department 
of  State.  Treasury  Department,  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Also  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  in  1956  giving  the  reasons 
for  this  project.  The  need  is  thus  clearly 
established  by  each  agency. 

As  I  said,  these  agencies  are  scattered, 
and  they  would  be  centered  in  one  build- 
ing. That  is  the  convenience  and  the 
efficiency.  It  would  be  convenient  for 
the  citizens,  several  millon  in  that  area. 
It  would  be  convenient,  and  there  would 
be  greater  efficiency  for  the  Government 
workers  themselves,  to  have  the  public 
facilities  this  building  woiUd  provide. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  It  will  be  eco- 
nomic. I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
economy  of  the  building  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  quote  from  the  second  prospec- 
tus that  was  given  o«t  on  September  11. 
1959,  and  this  justification  said: 

The  result  of  the  savings  and  rentals  will 
be  approximately  $990,000  a  year. 

In  the  past,  Dallas  has  been  accused  of 
getting  a  lot  of  Federal  aid.  But  this  is 
the  kind  of  Federal  aid  we  want  to  lase. 
namely  the  pre.sent  higher  rental  cost. 
Why  should  Dallas  complain''  Dallas 
people  are  interested  in  saving  the  Gov- 
ernment approximately  $1  million  a  year 
in  rent.  In  addition,  it  will  cost  the 
Government  $870,000  in  the  next  5  years 
to  refurbish  the  building  now  occupied 
by  the  Government  at  1114  Commerce 
Third,  the  cost  to  the  Government  under 
this  bill  will  be  $2.35  a  square  foot  per 
year  compared  to  the  going  rate  of  $5  a 
square  foot  or  more.  That  is  economy 
for  you  in  three  different  ways  by  con- 
structing the  building. 

The  interest  of  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  threefold.  First,  I  want  better 
service  for  our  citizens  and  better  work- 
ing conditions  for  the  Government 
workers.  Second,  I  want  to  save  the  tax- 
payers money.  And  third,  I  want  to  help 
in  any  way  I  can  to  protect  government 
of  law.  not  men.  and  that  the  proper 
procedures  of  the  House  be  followed. 

Here  is  the  history  of  this  buildins. 
and  I  will  run  through  it  quickly.  I  will 
put  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a  number 
of  exhibits,  and  I  should  like  to  run 
through  them  quickly  to  tell  you  a  little 
bit  about  them  to  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  what  they  are.  First  is  this  rather 
thick  prospectus  I  have  mentioned,  and 
I  shall  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  Document  No.  1.  This  prospectu.s 
comes  about  because  of  Public  Law  519. 
that  was  written  by  the  83d  Conwres.s 
back  in  1954.  That  is  the  law  under 
which  this  building  was  originally 
justified.  That  goes  back  8  years,  to  the 
period  of  my  predecessor,  when  he  as  a 
Democrat  represented  the  Fifth  District 
of  Texas  in  a  Republican-led  Congress 
and  Republican  administration.  I  men- 
tion that  to  show  this  Congress  that  un- 


der no  circumstance  could  this  be  con- 
strued to  be  pohtical  in  its  origination. 
Since  that  time  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  ap- 
proved the  project. 

1  Brief  description  of  proposed  buildins;: 
The  project  contemplates   the  erection    of 

a   coiu-t   house    and    P'ederai    office   buildint- 
on  a  site  to  be  acquired  by  the  Government 
Tlie  building  will  be   multlstorled   and  will 
provide    approximately    597.000    square    feel 
of  net  a.ssignable  space. 

2  E.'sltmated  maximum  cost  and  financ- 
ing. 

(a)  MaxirTvum  cost  of  site  and  building. 
$24  490.000. 

ibi    Pro[X).';ed  contract  term,  25   years. 

(c)  Maximum  rate  of  interest  on  pur- 
chase contract,  4  j>ercent. 

3.  Certificates  of  need: 

There  are  attached  certificates  of  need 
signed  by  the  heads  of  the  agencies  (or 
their  duly  authorized  representatives) 
which  will  use  the  facility^.  Certification  is 
hereby  made  as  to  the  nee^  for  GSA  re- 
gional office  space,  service  space,  and  ex- 
pansion. U{X)n  completion  of  the  facilUy 
assignment  and  reassignment  of  space  will 
be  made  in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

4.  Nonavailability    of    existing    space: 
Suitable  space  owned  bv  the  Government 

Is  not  available  and  suitaitle  rental  space 
Is  not  available  at  a  price  opmmensuratc 
with  that  to  be  afforded  through  the  con- 
tract proposed  \ 

5.  Estimated  annual  managerial,  cus- 
tfxlial.  heat,  and  utility  costs:  T( Services  to 
be  supplied   by  Government  i  ,j|627. 000. 

6.  Estimated  annual  tax  UaDillly.  upkeep 
and  maintenance: 

(a)  Taxes,  post  construction  (contract 
period  i .  $333,000. 

(b)  Upkeep  and  manitenance  i  to  be  pro- 
vided  by  Government).  $90,000. 

7  Current  housing  cf>sts: 

Rents  and  other  housing  costs  currentlv 
paid  by  the  Go'.ernment  for  agencies  to  be 
hou.sed  in  the  building  to  be  erected 
$7,56,592   p  a. 

It  has  been  determined  that  (1)  the  needs 
for  .space  for  the  permanent  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  particular  area 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  utilization  of  any 
existing  suitable  property  now  owned  by 
the  Government,  and  (2)  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  will  be  served  by  tak- 
ing action  hereunder. 

Submitted  at  Washington,  DC.  on  July  3. 
1956. 

Recommended : 

F.    MORAN    McCONIHE, 

Covinussioner  of  Public  Buildings  Scnice. 
.^pproved: 

Franklin  G.  Floetf, 
Administrator  of  General  Service!^. 

8  Statement  of  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget : 

Waslnngtov.  D  C  .Julij  18    1956. 
Hon.  Franklin  G   Fi.oete, 
Administrator,  General  Sejiwes  AdtnnK^tr.i- 
t  !oi! ,  Wa^h  ington ,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Floete  Pursuant  to  section 
411(e)(8)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Purchase 
Contract  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  519).  the 
proposal  for  a  new  court  house  and  Federal 
office  building,  received  July  3.  1956,  has 
been  exiunined  and  In  my  opinion  "is  neces- 
sary and  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of 
the  President"  This  approval  is  given  with 
the  following  understanding: 

1.  That  the  stated  project  cost  of  $24,490  - 
000  (including  $2  million  for  a  site  to  be 
acquired)    is  a  maximum  figure. 

2  That  every  effort  will  be  made  to  design 
and  construct  space  conducive  to  maximum 
efficient  utilization,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  any  revision  of  cost  downward  which  may 
be  found  possible  as  the  plans  develop  and 
negotiations  are  advanced. 
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You  appreciate,  of  course,  that  this  proj- 
ect  win   receive   further   detailed   review   as 
to  cost  and  space  utilization. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PeRCIV'AL  F.  BRrNDACE. 

Director 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Wa.'.huigton. 

CERTincAii:  or  Need 
Proposed  courthouse  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing. Dallas,  Tex. 
Project  No   7  TEX-04 

The  undersigned,  the  acting  chief  judge 
of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  St:ites,  In 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Purchase  Contract  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  519.  83d  Cong.)  certifies  that 
there  Is  a  permanent  need  In  this  project  for 
approximately  2.100  net  square  feet  of  space 
to  accommodate  operations  <i  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

C     H      AH0NDF.LL, 

Acting  Chief  Judge. 
Certified  at  Washington,  DC  ,  August  22. 
1955. 


The  undersigned,  the  Director  of  C«;ntral 
Intelligence.  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Purchase  Contract 
Act  of  1954  (Public  LAw  619,  83d  Cong) 
certifies  that  there  Is  a  permanent  need  In 
this  project  for  approximately  200  net  square 
feet  of  space  to  accommodate  operations  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

AiXEN  W  Dulles. 

Diret  tor. 

Certified  at  Washington.  DC  .  January  21. 
1955. 

U  S.  Civil  Sebvici  Commission, 

Washington.  DC. 

CEETiricATE  or  Nkfe 
Prop<;i6fd  Federal  office  bull  Una;,  D.i'.ia..  Tex. 
Project  No.  7-TEX  04. 

The  undersigned  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Buildings  Purchase 
Contract  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  519.  83d 
Cung  I  certifies  that  there  is  a  permanent 
need  In  this  project  for  approximately  17,600 
net  square  feet  of  space  to  accommodate  op- 
erations cf  the  VS.  Civil  Service  Commis.^ijn 
David  F.  \Villiam.=, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Management  St 


Administration  Office  or  the 

U.S     Col-RTS. 

Washington.  D.C. 
CERTincATE  or  Nffd 
Proposed  Federal  office  building.  Dallas,  Ttx. 
Project  No.  7  TEX  04. 

The  undersigned,  tlic  Dir-ct  r  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Ofl^ice  or  the  U.S.  Courts,  In  pur- 
suance of  the  pro\5sions  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Purchase  Contract  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  519,  83d  Cong  )  certifies  that 
there  is  a  permanent  need  In  this  project  for 
approximately  26.')35  net  square  feet  of  space 
to  accommodate  operations  of  the  U  -S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Nijrthern  District  of 
Texas. 

Henry  P   Chandler, 

Director. 
Certified    at-    Washington.    DC .    March   8. 
1956. 

CERTinCATE  OF  NeED 

Proposed  courthouse  and  Feder.al  office  build- 
ing, EhiUas.  Tex. 
The  undersigned,  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Pur- 
chase Contract  Act  of  1954  ^Public  Law  519, 
83d  Cong  )  certifies  that  there  Is  a  per- 
manent need  In  this  project  for  approxi- 
mately 7,120  net  square  feet  of  space  to 
accomm.odate  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

S    A    Andrftta, 
Admini.-<tratiie  A^.^i.^tant  Attorney 
General. 
Certified    at    Washington.    DC      April    11. 
1956. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Wa.'hington.  May  20.  1955. 

Certificate  or  Need 

Proposed  Federal  office  bulldint:,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Project  No.  7-TEX -04. 

The  undersigned.  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Purchase  Contract  Act 
of  1954  (Public  Law  519,  83d  Cong.)  certifies 
that  there  Is  a  permanent  need  In  this  proj- 
ect for  approximately  19.310  square  feet  of 
space  to  accommodate  of>eratloas  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

TRtrx  D.  Morse. 
Acting  Secretary. 
Certified    at    Waahlngton,    D.C.    Biay    20, 
1955. 


a   permanent   need   In  this   project   for  ap- 
proximately 1.360  net  square  feet  of  space 
to   accommodate   operations  of   the  Federal 
Mediation  and  ConclUatlon  Service. 
Joseph  F.  Finnegan, 
Director,    Ftderal    Mediation    and    Con- 
cilixition  Service. 
Certified    at    Washington.    D.C  ,    May    10, 
1955. 


Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

Washington. 

Certificatf  of  NEU5 
Proposed  Federal  office  bulldlnz.  Dallas,  Tex. 
The  undersigned,  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Installations,  in  pu'-sunnce  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Purchnse  Contract 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  519,  83d  Cong  ) , 
certifies  that  there  Is  a  current  need  In  this 
project  for  approximately  11,500  net  square 
feet  of  space  to  accommodnte  operations 
of   the  Air  Force  E-stablishment. 

John  M  Ferrt. 
Special  A.ysistmU  for  InstallatiOiis. 
Certified    at    Washington,    DC.    June    27. 
1?55. 


DeP-'^KTMENT    of    the    .^RMT. 

Wa.'^hington.  DC. 
Cfhtificate  of  Need 
Proposed  Federal  office  building,  Dallas,  Tex 
Tlie   undersigned,  the  Assistant   Secretary 
of    the    Army    (Financial    Management  i .    in 
pursuance   of   the    provisions    of    the    Public 
Buildings    Purchase    Contract    Act    of    1954 
(Public   Law   519.  83d   Cong.)    certifies   that 
there  Is  a  permanent  need  In  this  project  for 
approximately  69.539  net  square  feet  of  space 
to  accommL)date  operations   of  the  Depart- 
ment  of   the  Army. 

Chester  R.  Davis, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  {Fi- 
nancial Management) . 
Certified  at  Washington.  DC.  May  26.  1955. 


Certificate  of  Need 
Proposed  Federal  office  building,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Project  No.  7-TEX  04. 


Department  of  the  Navt, 

Washington,  DC. 

Certificate  of  Need 
Proposed  Federal  office  building.  Dallas.  Tex. 
Tlie  undersigned.  In  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Buildings  Purchase 
Contract  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  519,  83d 
Cong.)  certifies  that  there  Is  a  permanent 
need  In  this  project  for  approximately 
17,598  net  square  feet  of  space  to  accommo- 
date operations  of  the  Department  of  tlie 
Navv. 

R.    H.    POOLER. 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Certified    at    W;ishington,    DC,    August    6, 
1955. 

Certificate  of  Need 
Proposed  Federal  oflftce  building.  Dallas,  Ttx. 
Project  No.  7-TEX-04. 

The  undersigned,  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Purchase  Contract  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  519,  83d   Cong  )    certifies  that  there  Is 


Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 

Washington. 

CrFTTFlCATE    OF    NeZD 

Frnposed  Fedrral  office  building,  Dfll^is,  Tex. 
Project  No.  7-TEX-O't. 

The  undersigned,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  U:nf:d  States  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  cf  the  P-.ibl'.c  Buildings  Purch.'ist 
Contract  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  519.  83d 
C'lV.g  I  ccriifits  t!::>t  there  is  a  p<'rmanent 
need  in  this  project  for  app.'-oximat^ly  4.200 
net  squr.re  feet  cf  fji.re  to  accommodate 
operations  of  the  US.  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Hugh  Campbell, 
Comptroller  Ger.ralof  the  United  States. 

Certified  at  Washington.  DC,  May  3.  1955 

DfP^ETMFNT  OF  HfALTH. 

Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington 

Cfjittftc'.te  of  Need 
Proposed  Federal  office  building,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Project  Ko.  7  TEX-04. 

I.  the  undersigned,  the  .Secret.iry  of  Health 
Eduoutlon,  and  Welfare,  in  pursuance  of  the 
p.-oMElons  oi  the  Public  Buildings  PurrhaFe 
Contract  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  519,  83d 
Cong.  I .  certify  that  there  Is  a  need  m  the 
project  for  appr-ximutely  44.503  net  square 
feet  of  space  to  accommodate  the  permanent 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivor's Insurance.  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  Regional  Office  VII. 

OvFTA  Cui  p  Hobby  . 
Secretary    cf   Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare. 
Certified  at  Washington   DC  .  June  3.  1956 


Hou  INC  AND  Home  Finance  Agenc-t. 

Washington.  DC.  March  1    195€. 

Certificate  of  Need  «• 

Proposed  Federal  office  building.  Dallas.  Tex 
Project  No  7-TEX-04. 

The  undersigned,  the  Director.  Gcnersl 
Services  Branch,  iu  pursuance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Purchase  Con- 
tract Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  519,  83d  Cong  ) 
certlftes  that  there  is  a  permanent  need  in 
this  project  for  apprtiximately  25.340  net 
squ.ire  feet  of  space  to  accommodate  opera- 
tions of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

George  H.  Hudson. 
Director.  General  Serxica  Banch. 

Certified  at  W'ashlnston.  DC.  March  1. 
1956. 

U  .S    DFP.''.F.T^!E■.•T  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Washington,  DC. 
Amended  Certificate  of  Need 
Proposed  Federal  office  building,  Dall.'\s.  Tex 
Project  No.  7-TEX-04. 

Tlie  undersigned,  the  Chief  Clerk,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  BuUdings  Purchase 
Contract  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  519.  83d 
Cong.)  certifies  that  there  Is  a  permanent 
need  In  this  project  for  approximately  5.825 
net  square  feet  of  space  to  accommodate 
operations  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

Flotd  E.  Dotson. 

Chief  Clerk. 

Certified  at  Washington,  DC,  June  23. 
1955. 
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June  26 


CEBTinCATE   OF   NEED 

Proposed  Federal  office  building.  Dallas,  Tex. 
Project  No.  7-TEX — 01. 

The  undersigned,  the  Chairman,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Purchase  Contract  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  519.  83d  Cong.)  certifies  that  there  Is  a 
permanent  need  in  this  project  for  approxi- 
mately 1,050  net  square  feet  of  space  to  ac- 
commodate operations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Anthony  Arpaia. 

Chairman. 

Certified  at  Washington.  D.C..  April  10. 
1956. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Washington. 

Certificate  of  Need 
Proposed  Federal  office  building,  Dallas.  Tex. 
Project  No.  7-TEX-04. 

The  undersigned,  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary,  in  pursuance  .erf  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Buildlhgs  Purchase 
Contract  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  519.  83d 
Cong.)  certifies  that  there  Is  a  permanent 
need  in  this  project  for  approximately 
12.525  net  square  feet  of  space  to  accommo- 
date the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

This  certification  is  made  under  authority 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No  6  of  1950  and 
General  Order  No  6  (revised)  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

James  E.  Dodson. 
Admini.stratiie  Assistant  Secretary. 

Certified  at  Washington.  DC,  May  11.  1935 


United  States  op  America. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
844  Rush  Street.  Chicago.  III. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    NEED 

Proposed  Federal  office  building.  Dallas.  Tex. 
Project  No.  7-TEX-04.  /•/ 

The  undersigned,  the  Chairmarf.  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Purchase  Contract  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  519.  83d  Cong.)  certifies  that  there  is  a 
permanent  need  in  this  project  for  approxi- 
mately 8.015  net  square  feet  of  space  to 
accommodate  operations  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board. 

Raymond  J.  Kelly. 

Chairman. 

Certified  at  Chicago,  111  .  May  25,  1955. 


Contract  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  519,  SMi 
Cong  )  certifies  that  there  is  a  permanent 
need  in  this  project  for  approximately 
156  734  net  square  feet  of  space  to  accom- 
modate operations  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Paul  McDonald. 

Director  of  Admuiistrative  Service'!. 
Certified  at  Washington,  DC.  this  3d  day 
of  November  1955. 

Certificate  of  Nef.d 
Proposed  Federal  office  building.  Dalla.';.  Tex. 
Project  No.  7-TEX- 04. 

The  undersigned,  the  Adminl.strator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Buildings  Purchase 
Contract  Act  of  1954  i  Public  Law  519  md 
Cong.)  certifies  that  tliere  is  a  need  for  ap- 
proximately 53,212  net  square  feet  of  spa  if 
to  accommodate  permanent  activities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  Dallas.  Tex 

H      V      HlGI  F,Y. 

Adminh'^trator. 
Certified  at  Washington.  DC,  July  7.  195.^ 

Project    data     subtnitted     under     title    I     of 
Public  Laii-  519.  83d  Cong     2d  Sess. 
The  following  details  are  in>i  a  part  of  the 
prospectus; 

Courthouse     and     Feder.d 
Dallas,  Tex.: 
A.  Building  data;  i 

Submission  contemplates;  1 

1.  Multistoried   buildm^' 
Brick  facing,  stone  trim 
Air  conditioning 

Outside  vehicle  storage  f' >r  100  cars. 
Gross   area,  950,700   square   feet. 
Net  area.  666,046  square  feet 
Ratio  net   to  grus,s.  70  1   percent. 
8.  Net     assignable     space.     .=597,046    square 
feet. 

B.  Estimated  cost  of  project 
1.  Total  cost  of  projec.    _  *24.  490,000 

{it)  Items  not  incUicIeci  i;i 
purcliase  contract  ill 
A-E  services,  super- 
vision,   land.   er.r . 

(b)  Purchase  contract 
costs  ( 1  I  Improve- 
ments    $21,310,000 


D    Ebiimated  annual  costs  (post  construc- 
tion I  : 
1    25-year  contract  term: 

;,aj    Purchase  contract  pay- 
ments: 

(1)  Amortization  and 

interest $1,311,600 

(2)  Taxes 333.000 


Department   of   State. 

Washington. 

Certificate  of  Need 
Proposed  Federal  office  building,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Project  No.  7-TEX-04. 

The    undersigned,    the    Deputy    Assistant 
Secretary  for  Operations,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Purchase 
Contract  Act  of  1954   (Public  Law  519,  83d 
Cong  )    certified  that  there  is  a   permanent 
need  in  this  project  for  approximately  400 
net  square  feet  of  space  to  accommodate  op- 
erations of  the  Department  of  State. 
Thomas   S.   Estes. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Opera- 
tions. 
Certified  at  Washington,  DC  May  9,  1956. 

Treasury  Department. 

Washington. 

Revised  '  Certificate  of  Need 

Proposed  Federal  office  building.  Dallas,  Tex. 
Project  No.  7-TEX-04. 

The  undersigned,  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istrative Services,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions   of    the    Public    Buildings    Purchase 


Supersedes   Revised    Certificate    of   Need 
dated  Oct.  31.  1955. 


>frice      building. 


2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6 

7. 


.$,3    180,000 


C.   Analysis  of  improvement  costs; 
1.  Cost  of  improvements,  normal: 

(a)  Construction $15,150.00 

(b)  Elevators 850,000 

(ci    Air  conditioning 2,630,000 

Cost  per  gross  square 
foot,  $19  60. 


Total 

2.  Cost   of   improvements,   addi- 
tional ; 

(a)  Demolition 

(b)  Extra  on  foundation^. 
(C)    Approach      work      and 

paving 

(di    Built-in         courtroom 
furniture — 

Total 


18,  630,  000 


20, 000 
480, 000 


61%  000 


3.  Miscellaneous  costs: 

(a)  Interest,     taxes,      etc. 

during          construc- 
tion         1,104.000 

(b)  Contingencies 960,000 


Total 2.064,000 


Cost  per  gross  square  foot, 
$22.42 


Total    

Rate       per       net 
square  foot, 

$2  47. 

(bi    Costs    not    included    in 
purchase      contract 
payment.s; 
( 1  I    Managerial,     cus- 
todial, heat 
and   utilities  — 
(2i    Upkeep  and 
maintenance  .- 

Total 

Rate      per      net 

square     f(X)t. 

$1.08 

(c)    Total   estimated   annu.il 

cost     

Rate     per      net     square 
foot,  $3  55. 
2.  Second   25-year   term; 

(;»)    Managerial,       custodial. 

heat,    and    \itilitles  — 

(bi    Upkeep      and      malnte- 

i  nance 


1,644. 600 


2, 361.600 


627,  000 
119.  000 


(c) 


Total  estimated  iui- 


■  ital  estimated  iui- 

nual   cost ).  746,  (X)0 

I  Rale  per  net  square 

tofjt    $1   12. 

3.  50-year  a-  erage 

(a)    Total   estimated    annua! 

cost    --- 1    ^'J^   <^*^0 

Rate      per     net     square 
fo<jt,  $2  33. 

4.  Annual   rental   cost.s   for  com- 

parable space; 
There  is  no  suitable  basis 
for  computing  comparable 
rental  for  court  space. 
First  class  commercial  of- 
fice space  In  the  commu- 
nity rents  from  $4  to  $6  50 
per  square  foot  per  annum 
5    M.iximum      annual      payment 

5)ermi'ted   by   law 3   073.  500 

Note — All    estimates    based    on    January 
1956  price  levels.    ^ 

E.  Preseir.  annual  rental  and  other  hous- 
ing costs ; 


.Nrt 

IMiiare 
feet 

I  lilt 
eost 

T(.l:ll 

eost 

1.  T.ca.scd  space: 

Rent  free 

Uciit  paid_ - 

2.  Kxisliiip  Ke'leralbuiUlinK.. 

1.871 
208.630 
296^440 

">2.6.V 
1.11 

$427."  .S76 
329,010 

3             Total      

506,941 

; 

756,592 

4.  Total   estimated  cost   of  Im- 
provements      21.  310,  000 


P.  Justification  of  project: 

1.  The  urgent  neetj  for  this  project  is 
based  upon  the  inadequacy'of  existing  space 
in  federally-owned  buildings  to  meet  the 
current  space  requirements  of  the  Federal 
courts  and  other  Government  agencies. 

2  Tlie  creation  of  additional  JudgeshiiJS 
in  Dallas  has  resulted  in  the  need  for  addi- 
tional cotirt  facilities.  The  present  space 
occupied  by  court  activities  in  the  existing'^ 
post  office  and  courthouse  Is  18,835  net 
square  ipet.  The  current  requirement  for 
court  space  is  30^145>  net  .square  feet,  which 


\ 
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IS  about  twi'  e  that  now  occupied  It  is  im- 
practical U)  renKxiti  or  to  construct  an  ex- 
tension to  the  existing  pos*  office  and  court- 
ly,use 

A.  The  coii--,o!:ci,i'iun  of  agencies  from  the 
present  eit'h*  widely  .sciitered  locations  will 
result  m  closer  coordin.ii :on  and  more  ef- 
ficient operation. 

4.  Tins  proposal  will  enable  the  relinquish- 
ment of  approximately  210.000  square  feet  of 
cominerci.illv  leased  space  at  an  annual 
rental  saving  of  a.bout  $428,000  The  release 
of  Mil-  ;e:'.~c(l  space  Will  not  adversely  affec: 
tile  rent.il   nmrket 

5.  This  propfjsal  i.s  based  on  the  disfio.sal 
of    tlie  Government ->.\v;ied    building   at    1114 


Commerce  Street.  This  building,  built  in 
li'24.  was  acquired  by  the  Army  in  1942  and 
transferred  to  GSA  in  1949  without  reim- 
bursement, Tlie  building  was  desigtied 
taiisically  as  a  warehouse  and  merchandise 
man  type  of  structure:  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  economical  and  cffi'"icnt  office  .space  type 
of  operation;  has  considerable  obsolescence 
in  b'>iilding  ser\  ice  facilities;  and  is  on  the 
fringe  of  .m  er-ononiically  blighted  area  It 
is  estimated  that  an  expenditure  of  $870  000 
will  be  required  during  the  r.ext  5  years  J--T 
firterrcd  items  of  rep  i;rs,  replac-em' r.ts  r!::d 
ifnpro\  enients, 

r,    Tl.;=  propof';!  i.'   :'l=o  ba-ed  on.  'he  retc;- 
iion    of    the   prcseut  Post   Office   and    Court 


House,  and  the  Post  Office  Terminal  .^'..nex. 
and  relocation  of  agencies  froni  these  build- 
ings  to   provide  space   for   postal   expancl   : 

7.  There  is  no  existing  commercial  bui. cl- 
ing a\aiiable  for  purchase  winch  wouid  be 
adequate     and     suitable     for     Go-.ernment 

i-C'.  V.pil'.i.-. 

8  The  proposed  building  will  be  n;:,.- 
iioiial  in  concept  and  devoid  ol  txcessue 
embclliE.hmeiit  anci  extravagant  appoint- 
men*:-,  Thr  design  cl  the  building  and 
faciliticE  Will  provide  for  the  utmost 
economy  in  construction.  m.a;nt?nance.  and 
operation  costs  considered. 

G.  Analysis  of  project  space 


I'respnt 


Projxised 


Ap  iicy 

Met 

square 

feet 

Per- 
sonnel 

Net 

square 

ibct 

Per        1 

jionin'l 

1 

(a) 

Di'^tribullon 

2.100 
34.055 

1 

Distriit   (iHirt.s    ilneludlnB  allor- 
lii  >  ami  llial^lulj 

Suhtotu!  pourt-s 

4  priculliire              -.- ..,._-- 

18,i»35 

31 
31 

47 

18,835 

36,155 

4« 

2a  308 

291 

19.240 

74.  «4<J 

KI8 

3.«I2 

2^.10I 

22,050 

5.107 

753 

13.  (M2 

7,734 

17h 

2 

126 

599 

3 

55 
IWi 
203 

16 
4 

85 

62 

19.310 

200 

17,.S50 

1  82. 051 

1 ,  -"f. 

44.  Uii 

2.'i.  340 

.'..  82:> 

1.050 

12.  .'.25 

S.Ol.'i 

154 

2 

94 

>M 

4 

OK 

■266 
203 

20  1 
71 

88 

01 

f"<iUr:il  IntelUgenoi'. 

Cjvi!  Service — 

|)t(.-MS<- 

Federal  Me<Jialioii  wid  Condllii- 
tion      1               

fiincral  Aceoiintlnp :  - 

lli'iillh.  K.liieation.  an'l  \Vi>Uare  .. 

lliui-siiiti  ami  Home  Kiiuuiw 

Interior 

liiKTslate  Comni«TCf 

Railroad  Kctireraent 

Present 


Propostnl 


Afiiiey 


(n)  DL<1ribution-Conlinueil 

.      State 

'I'lT.i-iiry : 

\ .  '.  r,ir.>'  Administration. 
I. .-A.  !.-)0oiial  oflicT 


Subtotal,  fitreney  space 

Kcsi-rve  for  expansion 

(iiTifHtl  .S'rvices: 

Ciistodiul    .^L 

Health     unit     ^     vtndine 

stand ...'... 

Commanlcsiiioas ,-.- 


Net  ajtiigiiaMe  spjkce 

Ilorir.ontal  cjrcnjlaiioii • 

Total,  ntt  areaJ. 

(b)  Utilisation:  .\pcncy  ^pace   (exclusive 
of  eourls)  sfjuare  foct  {>vr  person 


•  Viiriancv  reflect-!  atvnry  «i>nec  to  n'mi.in  in  prrsrni  quiirtcrs. 


H.  Other  selected  dat.i 

1.  The  proposed  contract  provisions  will 
not  exceed  the  amount  necessary  to; 

(ai  Amortize  principal  (including  insur- 
ance, taxes,  and  inteie'st  during  con.Ktruc- 
tion  )  . 

(b)  Provide  interest  no:  to  excf^eci  4  per- 
cent of  the  outstMiding  principal. 

ic)  Reimburse  con'rac'or  for  jKistcon- 
si ruction  real  property  laxo:^ 

2  It  IS  proposed  to  make  awards  on 
financing   and   construction    by   competition, 

3.  Estimated  completion  date  for  tb.e 
project  Is  43  mionths  from  d.ite  of  final 
.ipproval  of  propectus,  -w„ 

4.  Taxes  estimated  or.  bas;;-  50  cents  per 
square  f(K;t  net  area 

5.  Insurance  iiiclvided  dumig  construction 
only  as  part  of  total  cost  borne  by  construc- 
tion contractor  During  ;>^stconstruciion 
period   Uovernment    will    act    as   self-insurer. 

6.  Sale  of  existing  Goxernment -owned 
property  is  expected  to  realise  approximately 
$2  900.000. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  road  the  state- 
ments of  members  of  the  other  body 
who,  without  exception,  have  all  ap- 
proved the  building: 

U  S   .Sf.nate. 
Office  of  the  Democratic-  Le.adfr, 

Washington.  D  C  .  July  24.  1956. 
Hon.  Bruce  Alger. 
House  of  Repre<:entattres, 
Wasliington,  DC. 

Dear  Bruce:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  July  21. 

I  realize  the  importance  of  the  Dallas 
Court  House  and  Federal  Office  Building  and 
I  have  talked  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  as  well  as 
other  members  of  that  Committee. 


I   am   glad   to   report   th.at   the   Ccmmirtee 
nic»  tins  afternoon  and  approved  the  project 
Bes'  regards.     '' 
SitT^erfly, 

Lyndon  B  J  'HNson 

U.S.  Sen-.-iTF. 

CO.MMi:  itE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

July  2?.  lii:.6. 
Hon    Bruce  Ai.ger, 
lli>u-r  O flier  Builduig. 
Wa^fnngton .  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  In  the  absence  of 
.Senator  Da.niel.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
acknowledging  and  thanking  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  the  Dallas  Court  House 
and  Federal  Office  Building  project  now  be- 
fore the  .Senate  Public  Works  Cgijimittee, 

On  the  Senators  behalf,  I  Ifav?  t^rged  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committ6e^,,t«^ake 
immediate  action  in  favorably  considering 
the  Dallas  project,  and  Price  has  asked  me 
to  get  in  touch  today  with  as  many  members 
of  the  Committee  as  I  can  in  an  effort  to 
secure  favorable  consideration.  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  the  project  cleared  for  construc- 
tion since  Price  agrees  with  you  fully  as  to 
its  need,  and  wants  to  help  in  every  way 
possible. 

Kindest   personal   regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jake  Jacobsen, 
AdmiJiistrative    Assistant    to    Senator 
Price  Daniel. 


Funds  for  the  proposed  center  were 
omitted,  from  President  Eisenhower's  budget 
Monday,  delaying  the  project  for  at  least  a 
ye:ir  u!:less  action  is  taken  to  restore  or  ap- 
]':opr;ate  the  funds. 

Represent, .tive  Bruce  Alger,  the  Congress- 
man ironi  Dallas,  did  not  seem  perturbed 
c/',er  tiie  project's  omission  from  the  budgpt 

■'The  only  reason  for  a  Federal  building 
as  j.us,ufAed  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tratton  t>efore  the  Public  Works  Committee 
was  that  a  saving  could  be  made  and  greater 
efficiency  would  result."  he  commented 
"  .  .  If  this  is  false  economy  and  the  earlier 
reas'jns  were  valid,  then  it  would  be  fal^e 
economy  ;:ideed  and  I  would  be  opposed 
iiivself ." 

Mr.  Alger  said  he  had  been  reassured  that 
the  Federal  building  was  not  eliminated  but 
only  temporarily  postponed.  He  added  that 
'very  possibly  work  of  preliminary  nature 
will  continue  without  del^y  with  funds  al- 


readv  available. 


\ 


Yarborough  To  Battle  for  Center — Solon 
Will  Try  To  Get  Money  for  Project  Hers 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  Tuesday  said 
he  will  attempt  to  get  approprlatlona  re- 
stored for  the  building  of  a  new  $24  million 
Federal  center  in  Dallas. 


Senator  Yarborough  said  "I  am  greath  dis- 
appointed there  is  nothing  in  the  budget 
for  the  new  Dallas  Federal  building 

■  It  IS  a  backward  looking  budget."  he  con- 
tinued We're  used  to  dynamic  growth. 
This  postponement  is  not  in  keeping  witli 
tlie   expansion   and   growth   of  our   people 

•  I  am  going  to  work  to  get  back  in  and 
take    an    optimistic    attitude.  "    he    said 

David  S    Phillips.  Dallas  head  of  the  GSA 
said  the  project  appeared  to  be  delayed  for 
a  year. 

•GSA  had  21  projects  approved  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  two  House  commit- 
tees and  the  Dallas  Federal  Center  was  one 
of  them,"  Mr.  Phillips  said. 

But.  in  order  to  fit  the  projects  within  the 
limits  of  the  budget  a  priority  system  must 
be  set  up  on  the  basis  of  the  urgency  of  the 
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need.     Nine    project,    were    ^ven    priority,  -----^^f,  .^^^^  AS^o^ar  ^'          ' 

"^^e^rr^oVl^ir-Iroxn  the  budget  (Couxtho^e   «->  -J<^-^o-«   ^"-^'^^^ 

means   that  we'll   have  a  delay  of  a  year.  EhiUas,  Tex^ 

However  the  project  U  still  very  mtich  alive  i.   Description   of   proposed   project      rue 

and  we-re  proceeding  with  the  plans  and  the  project     contempTates     construction     oi     a 

decisions  that  have  been  made.  building  with  fallout  shelter  for  courts  nnd 

The  architects  are  working  with  the  final  other   agency  use   on   a   site   owned   by   the 

working  drawings  of   the  center  and  those  Government.     T^^  Preparation  of  drawing 

draw^nL  will  be  completed  about  June.  and  specifications  has  been   contracted   f^.r 

'rndTmust  be  ap'propriated  by  Congre^  ^tr'^^lT? ^,,7oTslZ'e  ^^'\^L 

before  we  can  put  the  Job  on  the  market,  ^^^^'^^^""l^^i' ■^^:, ,,21  square  feet. 

S.3  we  must  wait  untU  Congress  acts  on  the  e^    Estimated    maximum   cost    of   project: 

Dallas  appropriation.  '                                                         fco  411;  nno 

Plans  for  the  center  call  for  the  erection  of  (a)   Site,  design,  etc tS.  415.  w« 

an  18-st6rv  building— 16  above  street  level—  (b)   Construction -^J,  iio.wu 

Commerce  and  Jackson  at  Griffin.  

Third,  I  would  like  to  read  the  prospec-  Total  estimated  maximum  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

tus  updating  the  building.    The  building  ^  j^,^^^^^l\[;^ ' 

was  approvefd  in  1956,  when  I  had  the  ^^^^  project  w.xs  auth..nzed  pursuant  to 

honor    to    be    a    member    of    the    Public  ^^^  Publ>e-fii^ildings  Purchase  Contract  Act 

Works  Committee  of  the  House.    By  the  of  195^ '(Public  Law  83-519 1  and  funds  have 

way    it  was  approved  in  the  Senate  that  been/appropriated   for   site    acquisition  and 

year   too   with  the  distinguished  senior  building  design.    The  project  win  provide 

renartVom  Texa.  taking  part  and  see-  f--Vnur.,'«i'r^/'S:;,r«  'S^Si 

ing   that   it   got   through   because  of   the  ^^^  exjting  shortage  of   facilities. 

importance  of  that  building,  which  he  The  Iproposed  building  wiu  permit  con- 
recognized  and  admitted,  and  got  it  soUdation  in  a  central  location  of  sub- 
through  the  other  body.  stantlahly  all  nor  postal  agencies  now  hou.sed 

I  hL  here  the  prospectus  that  gives  -„-4-«  S;""T,;r,^"Sor„'^' ml 

the   justification   and,   again,   the   list  01  ^^^^^j  operational    efficiency    and    greater 

Federal  agencies,  even  to  the  personnel  ccaverience  to  the  public. 

involved      I  submit  that  for  the  Record  TheTresultant   savings   m   rentals   will    be 

at  this  point.                                                 .  approximately  $990,000  per  annum. 

lixiiimr  .\.    Du.i. \^,  Tk.k. 
('\i})r,  J I  usiie  housing  plan 
!\et  .>-sI?Tial>le  sfinare  feet] 
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Current  bousing  costs': 

Area 

J     ^„„»  square 

Leased  space  ' 

Rent      and      other        J^^'- 

tt^ts 330,052 

Government-owned 

space : 
Operation,  mainte- 
nance    and     up- 
keep costB 85,929 


Annual 
cost 

•990, 156 


128.  894 


Lea.«e'l 


Total 1.119.050 

5  Pr.  p".sed  space  plan  for  housing  Federal 
agencies:  A  comprehensive  plan  for  housing 
Federal  agencies  In  the  locality  is  attached 

tE.Khibit  A>-  Upon  completion  of  construc- 
tion, assignment  and  reassignment  of  spare 
will  be  made  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

6  SUUement  of  need:  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  ( 1 )  the  needs  for  space  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  this  area  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  utilization  of  existing  suitable 
property  now  owned  by  the  Government,  and 
(2)  suitable  rental  space  is  not  available  at 
a  price  commensurate  with  that  to  be  af- 
forded through  the  proposed  action. 

Submitted    at    Washington.   D.C.,    on   Sep- 
U-mber   U.   1.^.59. 
Recommended: 

Lawson  B    K.nott.  Jr  , 
Acting  Commis^s.oncr  0/  Public  Build- 
ings Service 
Approved:  Fr.'kn'klin  G.  Floete. 

Adnunistratur  0/  General  Scrcut  t. 


'  For   agencies   to   be   housed    in    the   pro- 
posed,building 


rroi>ose'i  bousing 


litit  Ollic* 

I  .;>.    aiid    l:it   Luuns    (uifiuilii 
in;irsli;il) 

Airrtf^Uurf       

Ccntrul  intellieente.-- 

(  ivil  Sfervit* 

ConimiTce     - - 

I  If 

Inderal  Coinniiiiiications 

Ir.UTLil  Trifle. - 

I'edwal  Mediatiou  and  Concllliition 

( ii'iieral  .Account liip • 

( rptieriil  Service*  i.rettiotril  ntTirfi . .. 

Healtli,  Education.  ;iiid  Welfurp 

H<>u.<iniJ  aiHl  Uonie  KiiiiuuT 

Interior 
InhT>tal"  ('(Jinn 

I  alitor  ^   , 

Olticf  11!  <''.vil  iiiul  iH-fiii*  Mut'Ui/utiun 
Kailrnmi  Hctireineiit 
.<ilfct:vi-  StTvlee 
.-■innll  Bu.-i!i>s.« 

SltiU' 

Tp-itsury 

Vi'teraus*  Administration 

Tut^l 


317.021 


J>«,  '*» 

IT.fflO 

13.715 

An.  ryV) 

1,800 

2no 

1,4<I<) 

4,  200 

4»,  300 

t«.  000 

.,34,700 

•'     K IKJO 

MSO 

18,  Mi 

17,340 

3.V) 

11.900 

^lO.") 

11,000 

700 

190,268 

50.083 


Puisoiuicl 


W 
W4 

2 

104 

116 

,363 

6 

1 

4 

<« 

'<M2 

470 

24« 

34 

7 

131 

100 

2 

G8 

16 

Ml 

4 

1,093 

337 


Ret:iiiied 

(iovernment 

OM-ned  ' 


317.021 


Kc'taliie'l, 
leased 


ii.OOO 


New 

buil'iliii;s 


IH,320 


1M.423 


4u.aou 


6,534 


17,340 
330 

'4,165' 


70.774              3,919 
3.471    


.'i.a'io 

23,  7tf7 

l.WIO 

200 

1.400 

4,  2i») 

IM,  I'i*) 

;t4l7(«i 


650. 681  202, 907 


11,900 

11,()<MI 

7(K) 

.'.3.212 

4i''.',  I.''.' 


Juimnnry,  nrt  ussi^iviMc  <|.»c«\  new  buildinp: 

.\l'i-II<  y  >\'Ml- - ■ 

ItrsiTvi'  for  cxliarL-ii;!! 

<t.irnci' --- 

J>u;ldine  o|>TaUuiiaJ  s^wce: 

C  u.-'Uxiiiil 

Cnmrtuinic-.ttinns 

llffiltti  unit  Hid  vending  »t*nd  

t'oti/erenct: --- 

Cougressional  space ^ 

Credit  anion - 


fttt 

lim.  (.^2 

so.  7^M 
3' \  2:12 

1(,,  17.") 
'.:.  IH)0 
'A  WO 
l.tMO 

:,o(io 
tea 


'  Kflaine'i  woverniii"nl-o\\nipd  buildings: 
Identity 

Post  office  and  courthouse 

Terminal  annex.. 

1114  Commerce  St 

.Agency  Space 

Service  space 

TrHal,  net  «5sIgiiaWp  space 


fi/uare 

Uit 
121.  (t.M 

247,  3.''.i 

KA.  6R1 

<i,  ivy 


5'j7,8:3 


AA Jl ~ "^.l^ 


Fourth.  I  should  like  to  .«;ubmit  for  the 
Record  my  letter  to  Mr.  Floete,  then 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  ard  his  response  in 
which  he  answers  .^jme  of  the  questions 
I  directed  to  him.  showing  the  cost  of 
the  buildinu.  and  economy,  mentioning 
lor  the  f^rst  time  the  site  acqui'-ition.  and 
ihen  stating  that  tlic  rental  savinrs 
would  be  about  $990,000  per  year. 

FEDRt  >RY   15.   lUCO. 

}hm   Franklin  CI    Floete, 

Adtnxtr.stratur.  Gfniral  Sen  ices  Adviinistra- 

tiun.  Wa.yhington   DC. 
.Subject:  Dallas  Keder.ii  building. 

OKA'S  Mr.  Flokte:  I  need  some  uilorma- 
tion.  In  view  uf  the  unanucipated  delay  in 
constructing  a  Fedeial  center  building  m 
Dallas,  and  becaust  the  latest  detailed 
n^ures  I  have  are  taken  from  GSA's  pros- 
pectas  of  .some  5  years  ai;o  updated  answers 
to  the  following  que;  tions  w</Uld  a.ssist  me 
considerably : 

1.  What  is  GK.\s  current  estimate  ol  the 
total  cost  of  the  Dallas  builduic.  including 
land  acquisition,  architectural  and  englneer- 
iniT  service-;,  as  well  as  construction  costs? 

2  How  much  has  oeen  spent,  and  Is  the 
Federal  r.<  ■.ernnieut  aireiidy  nbiipated  by 
contract  t«  sjjcnd.  on  the  Dallies  Federal 
Center  Building  ' 

3.  What  are  your  current  estimates  of  the 
pro8i)ectlve  manageritl.  custodial,  lieat.  and 
utility  costs? 

4.  What  would  be  the  cbtimated  annual 
payment  by  the  Go\ernmpnt  in  lieu  of  State 
and  local  taxes' 

5.  What  Is  the  expected  cost  of  upkeep 
and  maintenance"' 

6.  What  is  the  Government  presently  pay- 
ing in  rent  and  other  housing  costs  for 
agencies  which  would  be  expected  to  move 
Into  the  new  building?  How  does  this  cost 
breakdown  per  net  sqjsre  foof 

7.  Based  on  a  50-year  amortlzs  tion  sched- 
ule, what  will  be  the  total  cost  or  rate  per 
net  square  foot  over  hat  jieriod  for  tlie  new 
building? 

8.  According  to  yojr  most  recent  figures, 
what  are  the  annual  rental  rates  for  com- 
parable office  space  i:i  downtown  Dallas? 

I  should  appreciate  having  these  figures, 
or  such  of  them  as  may  be  readily  available, 
as  promptly  as  possi  Die,  for,  as  I  said,  they 
would  assist  me  greatly  both  In  my  own 
thinking  and  In  con  munlcatlng  to  various 
Interested  people  in  my  district. 
With  best  regard. 
Sincerely  yours 

Bruce  Alcei. 

General    Services    Administration, 

Washington.  DC  .  March   18.  1960. 
Hon.    Bruce    Alger, 
House    of    Repreaentativcs, 
Wastiington.    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Alger:  Tliis  refers  to  your  letter 
of  February  15  coveriiig  the  proposed  Federal 
building  for  Dallas.  Answers  to  your  ques- 
tions are  as  follows: 

1.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  on 
the  project  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  respectively, 
on  September  11,  195<i.  The  project  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 3  and  Is  still  penclng  in  the  House  com- 
mittee. The  prospe:tus  contains  current 
estimates  of  cost.  e>;cludlng  $310,600  con- 
tributed by  local  interests  toward  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  site. 

2.  Obligations  through  January  31,  1960 
for  site  acquisition,  dsaign,  and  related  costs 
total  12,067,896,  of  which  $1,516,618  repre- 
sents accrued  costs.  Included  in  the  fore- 
going amounts  is  $5  10,600  contributed  by 
local  interests  toward  the  acquisition  of  the 
site. 


rates    for   compara- 
Dallas  will  approxi- 


3.  The  estimate  of  prospective  managcria". 
custodial,  heat,  and  utility  costs  fcjr  the 
building  based  on  current  costs  Is  $1  30  per 
net  square  foot,  or  $836,000  per  year. 

4.  This  project  was  originally  appro\ed  for 
constnictlon  under  the  Public  Bu:ldiJigs 
Purchase  Contract  Act  of  1954.  which  re- 
quired the  payment  of  State  and  loc.U  re..l 
estate  taxe.-,  until  such  time  as  title  to  the 
property  Is  vested  In  the  United  .Statc.=  It  is 
now  p'-oposed  to  construct  the  building  by 
direct  apjiropriation  under  the  Public  Bvuid- 
...:':  Act  of  1959  and  there  would  be  n)  pay- 
ment of  rea".  esta:*'  taxes  or  payments  n  lieu 
of  taxes  under  this  method  of  financing 

5.  Although  It  is  anticipated  that  only 
minimum  upkeep  and  malntenan-^e  wouid 
be  required  dunnc  the  hrst  10  years  of  oc- 
cupnncy  of  the  new  building,  such  costs  for 
a  50-year  lite  we  estimate  will  average  ap- 
proxim.Ttelv  $14.3  000  per  year. 

r  The  est'.rnitpd  .innual  rental  savings 
thr.'.ipl-  ocrvipar..  y  of  The  building  would  be 
.ibout  S^990  000  per  year  This  repre.sents  an 
uvcrape  rent.il  rate  of  approximateH-  %-i  per 
so'.iare  fcjt  per  vear. 

'7  The  total  cost  for  50  years  crctipancy 
is  estimated  at  $75,625,000  which  cost  in- 
cludes sitp.  design,  construction,  operation, 
maiufnance.  and  upkeep,  or  $2.35  per 
.'square  foot  per  year, 

8    Tlie    annual    ren^.il 
ble  ^pace  m  downtown 
m'.»"  ^b  per  >-quare  foot. 
Sincerely  vours. 

FR»NKLIN     FlOETE. 

;4dvnnts£rator. 

I  repeat: 

This  repre.'ents  an  pvcrage  rental  rate  of 
;ippru.\miatc;y  $3  per  square  foot  per  year 

In  Dallas,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  it 
runs  twice  that  on  other  buildings. 

The  letter  continues: 

Tlie  total  cost  for  50  years  occupancy  is 
estimated  at  $75,625,000  which  cost  includes 
site,  design,  construction,  operation,  main- 
tenance and  upkeep,  or  $2.35  per  square  foot 
per  year. 

The  annual  renUl  rates  for  comparable 
.cpace  in  downtown  Dallas  will  approximate 
$5  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  GAO  report  which 
was  the  subject  partially  of  debate  here 
on  the  last  day  of  the  last  Congress,  when 
I  had  occasion  to  question  the  condition 
of  the  Federal  building  at  that  time.  I 
had  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  this  re- 
port placed  in  the  Record  at  that  time, 
but  I  will  now  submit  it  for  the  Record. 

This  report  outlines  a  study  that  the 
General  Accouting  Office  made  of  the 
Dallas  Federal  Building,  when  questioned 
not  only  by  Dallas  citizens  but  by  others, 
including  Members  of  the  Congress, 
about  the  allegedly  questionable  site  ac- 
quisition— at  least  that  is  the  way  it 
came  about.  It  seems  there  were  14 
businessmen  who  a^ireed  to  indemnify 
the  Federal  Government  for  any  cost 
of  getting  this  site,  by  donating  the  cost, 
over  a  million  dollars.  On  the  surface, 
earlier  Members  of  this  Congress  thought 
that  this  was  a  little  bit  questionable,  so 
I  submit  this  for  the  Record. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  just 
a  portion  of  it  relative  to  this  matter  of 
the  donation,  and  just  what  it  repre- 
sented of  certain  moneys  beyond  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  this  site  acquisition. 

Again,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
plain,  as  my  colleagues  know,  that  I  do 
not  have  a  research  staff  and  I  am  not 


responsible  for  the  GAO  report.  I  would 
.^ay  though  to  you  my  colleagues,  as  I 
talked  to  you.  that  I  feel  no  greater  re- 
liability as  to  the  facts  I  give  than  wlia: 
the  GAO  contends.  If  there  is  other  in- 
formation that  I  do  not  have  or  wish  the 
GAO  did  not  lake  into  account,  it  would 
make  a  difTerence  in  my  own  ouiluok 
about  this  matter.  But  since  the  G.AO 
made  a  thorough  .^ludy,  at  the  requc.-; 
of  the  gentleman  heading  the  subcom- 
mittee wliich  was  looking  into  tlie  pro- 
piiety  of  this  land  acquisition.  I  sub- 
mit it  for  the  RelO';?  al  this  point  ar.u 
adoi)t  its  findings  as  my  own.  1  want 
to  quote  from  this  report: 

COMPir.nLi  ER     GF.Nr.R     I.     OF     THE 

United    St'.tes. 
Washington.  Apr-A  4   7  96* 
Hon.  Jack    Brocks.  ' 

Chairman.     Suhcomv\itter    on     Government 
Activities.    Committee    on    Government 
*  Oficratrcn^.  Howe  of  Representatives 

Df,^r  Mr  Chairman  Your  letter  of  March 
8,  1960  acknov,-'.edged  March  9  requests  our 
c  Kjperafion  in  clarifying  several  points  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  the  action  taken  by 
General  SerMces  .Administration  incident  to 
•he  .=.elect!cin  and  acquisition  of  the  site  for 
;,  new  cour'house  and  Federal  office  building 
in  Dallas,  Tex 

The  record  shows  that  this  project  w.ts 
originated  as  a  lease-purchase  project  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  519.  approved  July  22, 
1Q54,  as  amended  (40  US.C.  3561,  and  that 
The  f^rma;  prospectus  for  the  proposed  build- 
ing was  approved  on  July  20,  1956.  by  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Public 
Works,  The  project  as  then  approved  con- 
templated the  erection  of  the  building  on  a 
site  to  be  acquired.  The  Justification  for  the 
project  contained  the  following  statement 
concerning  the  Government-owned  building 
at  1114  Commerce  Street. 

■  5  This  proposal  is  based  on  the  disposal 
of  the  Government-owned  building  at  1114 
Commerce  Street.  This  building,  built  in 
1924.  was  acquired  by  the  Army  in  1942  and 
transferred  to  GSA  in  1949  without  reim- 
bursement. The  building  was  designed  basi- 
cally as  a  warehouse  and  merchandise  mart 
type  of  structure:  does  not  lend  itself  to 
economical  and  efficient  office  space  type  of 
operation;  has  considerable  obsolesceftce  in 
building  service  facilities;  and  Is  on  the 
fringe  of  an  economically  blighted  area.  It 
is  estimated  that  an  expenditure  of  $870,000 
will  be  required  during  the  next  5  years  for 
deferred  items  of  repairs,  replacements,  and 
improvements." 

The  site  finally  approved  and  acquired  ad- 
joins the  building  above  referred  to.  and  the 
project  now  contemplated  consists  of  the 
remodeling  of  that  building  and  construc- 
tion of  a  new  extension  thereon. 

From  the  letter  of  February  24,  1960,  from 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
you.  it  appears  that  following  approval  of 
the  project  by  the  Public  Works  Committees 
It  was  deemed  in  the  public  interest  to  give 
further  consideration  to  the  retention  of 
the  building  at  1114  Commerce  Street,  in 
which  event  a  smaller  site  area  would  t>e 
required.  Pursuant  to  normal  policy  and 
site  selection  procedure  an  area  was  de- 
lineated bounded  by  Ross  Avenue,  Lamar 
Street,  Pacific  Avenue.  Houston  Street, 
Young  Street.  Preston  Street,  and  Central 
Expresswav  as  appropriate  for  the  location  of 
the  new  "building,  and  during  the  period 
January  1  through  January  20,  1957,  pro- 
posals were  solicited  for  the  sale  or  donation 
to  the  United  States  of  alternate  ground 
areas  of  40,000  square  feet  (minimum  area 
required  for  extending  1114  Commerce  Street 
building),  or  75,000  square  feet   (minimum 
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area  required  for  a  separate  new  site) .  In  re- 
sponse to  tbli  Invitation  21  proposals  were 
received,  including  one  dated  January  23, 
1957  (submitted  by  W.  W.  Overton.  Jr.) 
et  al.,  guaranteeing  that  the  costs  to  the 
United  States  of  three  tracts  offered,  each 
adjoining  the  1114  Commerce  Street  build- 
ing site  and  comprising  areas  of  (1)  43,500, 
(2)  79,500,  and  (3)  89.500  square  feet,  would 
not  exceed  the  amounts  of  $885,000,  $1.- 
665,000,  and  $2  million,  respectively,  and 
undertaking,  If  the  Government  selected  one 
<jf  those  sites,  to  reimburse  the  Government 
for  any  acquisition  cost  In  excess  of  the 
specified  amounts,  up  to  $200,000.  The 
owners  of  the  three  sites  mentioned  did  not 
submit  proposals  in  response  to  the  invita* 
tlon. 

It  Is  stated  that,  following  an  Inspection 
(>f  the  sites  offered  in  response  to  the  invita- 
tion for  bids  and  other  sites  considered  suit- 
able but  not  offered,  3  sites  were  found  to 
t)e  outside  the  specified  area  and  15  were 
eliminated  because  of  size,  undesirabiiity  or 
unsultablllty.  This  left  four  sites  for  further 
consideration,  one  of  which  was  comprised 
of  the  several  tracts  stipulated  In  the  guar- 
anty offer;  two  more  were  alternate  locations 
In  one  block,  one  of  75,000  square  feet  of- 
fered for  $1,500,000  and  the  other  of  173,- 
£>41  square  feet  offered  In  exchange  for  the 
1114  Commerce  Street  Building;  and  the 
fourth  site,  which  was  not  offered,  contained 
73,250  square  feet  valued  at  $1,406,560.  It 
is  stated  further  that  au  analysis  of  the 
available  sites  and  evaluation  of  all  factors 
Involved  led\o  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
practical  solution  for  resolving  the  matter  of 
site  selection  was  to  erect  the  new  building 
in  the  vicinity  of  1114  Commerce  Street, 
which  would  enhance  the  value  of  existing 
Government-owned  building  at  1114  Com- 
merce Street  and  would  provide  a  convenient 
location  for  Government  employees  and  the 
public.  The  intention  to  so  locate  the 
building  was  first  announced  on  October  3, 

1957,  at  which  time  it  was  stated  that  the 
site  would  be  selected  in  the  near  future  on 
the  basis  of  relative  cost  and  desirability. 
Following  further  Inspection  of  the  compet- 
ing locations,  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber 1S57.  there  was  selected  as  the  site  for 
the  new  building  the  tract  of  land  imme- 
diately west  of  the  1114  Commerce  Street 
Building,  between  Commerce  and  Jackson 
Streets  and  containing  an  £irea  of  approxi- 
mately 58,000  square  feet,  and  this  selection 
warn  publicly  announced  in  Dallas  and  re- 
ported in  the  local  newspapers.  It  is  ex- 
plained, however,  that  this  site — which  was 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  tracts  desig- 
nated In  the  guaranty  offer  received — was 
selected  only  after  an  understanding  had 
been  reached  with  the  14  local  businessmen 
who  had  submitted  the  original  guaranty 
proposal,  whereby  they  agreed  to  pay  all  of- 
the  purchase  price  of  the  selected  site  in 
excess  of  $1  million. 

It  is  reported  that  appraisals  of  the  se- 
lected site  totaling  $1,334,100  and  $1,527,500 
were  obtained  by  GSA;  that  thereafter  pur- 
chase negotiations  with  the  individual  own- 
ers of  the  selected  site  on  the  basis  of 
amounts  not  In  excess  of  the  appraised  fair 
market  values  resulted  in  acquisition  of  lot 
7,  block  63.  for  the  sum  of  $180,000;  that 
since  satisfactory  proposals  could  not  be  ob- 
tained from  the  owners  of  the  remaining 
eight  lots  the  Attorney  General,  on  October 
31,  1958,  was  requested  to  Institute  condem- 
nation   proceedings;    that    on    December    1. 

1958,  a  declaration  of  taking  was  filed,  at 
which  time  there  was  deposited  with  the 
court  $1,130,600  as  the  estimated  award.  The 
guarantors  have  paid  to  GSA  the  sum  of 
$310,000.  representing  the  difference  between 
the  estimated  cost  deposited  in  court,  plus 
the  $180,000  paid  for  lot  7,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's maximum  obligation  of  $1  nail- 
lion  under  the  guarantee  agreement. 


On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  you  ;tsk 
us  to  furnish  the  following; 

First.  An  opinion  on  whether  or  not  the 
alleged  bid  by  the  syndicate  was  a  proper 
responsive  one,  inasmuch  as  the  syndicate 
was  neither  owner  nor  agent  for  the  prop- 
erty It  was  offering  to  the  Government. 

Second.  An  opilnlon  on  the  legality  of  this 
condemnation  policy  -in  which  a  private. 
profltmaking  group  offered  the  Government 
property  it  did  not  own  and  agreed  to  share 
the  condemnation  costs  with  the  Govern- 
ment 

Third.  The  location  and  date  of  acquisi- 
tion of  all  lands;  owned  by  the  subject  DaI- 
las  syndicate  wi';hln  the  bounds  cited  in  tlie 
invitation  to  bid  in  this  matter. 

Also,  cite  whether  any  of  said  lands  were 
offered  to  the  Government  under  this  in- 
vitation to  bid. 

The  solicitation  for  proposals  ,ts  published 
in  the  Djillas  Morning  News  on  January  3. 
1957,  was  "for  the  sale  or  donation  to  the 
United  States  of  alternative  sites  for  a  Fed- 
eral office  building  at  Dallas."  Owners  were 
Informed  that  they  might  submit  their  own 
proposals  and  proposals  submitted  by  agents 
were  required  to  be  accompanied  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  authority. 

The  original  fn-oposal  submitted  by  the 
guarantee  syndicate  specifically  stated  that 
It  was  l)elng  submitted  pursuant  to  the  next 
to  last  paragraph  of  the  solicit;ition  fur 
proposals,  when^ln  the  bidders  were  in- 
formed that  the  Government  reserved  the 
right,  as  Its  Interest  might  require,  to  reject 
any  and  all  off(!rs,  and  that  considcrati'iii 
would  be  given  1o  sites  other  th»»n  tliose  of- 
fered in  response  to  the  invitation  and  that 
a  site  deemed  more  advant^eous  to  the 
Government  than  any  site  offered  mi^ht  be 
acquired  by  negotiation  of  condemnation 
The  proposal  alsa  specifically  stated  that  the 
property  adjoining  the  1114  Commerre 
Street  building,  which  they  urged  should 
be  purchased  by  GSA,  would  h.-we  in  be  ac- 
quired by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Gc^vrrnment 
by  negotiation  or  by  condemnation  proreed- 
Ings.  and  that  none  of  the  parties  submit- 
ting the  proposal  owned  any  of  tlie  land  or 
any  Interest  therein  or  had  any  authority 
as  agent  or  otherwise  to  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
or  donate  such  land  to  the  Government 
.  The  original  letter  of  guarantee  attached 
to  the  guarantors'  proposal  was  superseded 
by  another  letter  of  guarantee  dated  De- 
cember 24,  1957.  wherein  the  guarantors 
jointly  and  severally  ufiderto<jk  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  acquisition  cost  for  the  site 
selected  by  GSA  for  construction  of  the  new 
building  would  not  exceed  $1  million,  and. 
In  the  event  the  acqtilsitlon  cost  exceeded 
such  amount,  t<5  pay  to  the  Government  or 
at  Its  direction  all  sums  In  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion necessary  to  acquire  the  full  fee  simple 
title  to  the  properly.  By  letter  of  February 
28,  1958,  referring  to  the  letter  of  December 
24,  1957.  each  o'  the  guarantors  was  noti- 
fied that  the  Government  was  actively  be- 
ginning proceedings  for  acquisition  of  the 
proposed  new  site. 

Regarding  your  first  question,  it  is  our 
view  that  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
syndicate  was  not  intended  to  be  a  bid  In  re- 
sfxjnse  to  the  advertisement.  Rather,  It  was 
an  offer  that  if  the  Government  would  se- 
lect and  acquire  one  of  the  sites  specifically 
described  In  their  proposal,  the  syndicate 
would  pay  any  excess  of  the  acquisition  cost 
over  the  amount  stipulated  In  the  offer,  to 
the  extent  of  $200,000.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that 
the  syndicate  did  not  offer  to  sell  any  site  to 
the  Government.  Presiunably.  as  you  sug- 
gest, the  guarantee  offer  was  not  m.ade  with- 
out some  motive  on  the  part  of  the  guaran- 
tors, stich  as  enhancement  of  the  value  of 
their  own  properties.  However,  there  la 
nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  that  they 
would  personally  benefit  in  any  manner  dif- 
ferent in  nature  from  the  benefits  which 
would  normally  be  expected  to  accrue  to  any 


owners   of   property   In   the   vicinity   of    the 
site  selected. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  voluntary  donation 
or  contribution  of  cash  may  not  b^ccepted 
by  a  Government  official  in  the  absence  of 
si>ecific  authority  (36  Comp.  Gen.  268) 
However  we  do  not  believe  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  guarantee  in  this  Instance  Is 
legally  objectionable,  in  view  of  the  pro- 
visions of  40  U.SC.  2S8a,  under  which  the 
Admini.strator  cf  GSA  is  authorized  to  accept 
on  behalf  nf  the  United  States  unconditional 
gifts  of  real  or  pers<jnal  property,  or  other 
property,  in  aid  of  any  proje<-t  or  function 
within  his  jurisdiction  Although  in  this 
instance  the  offer  of  the  gift  was  cr)ndition(  d 
tipon  selection  of  a  i)articular  site  by  the 
Government,  the  gift  itself  was  to  be  out- 
right and  absolute,  and  we  do  not  inter- 
pret the  word  "unconditional"  In  the  statute 
as  preventing  tlie  acceptance  of  such  an 
offer  Accordingly,  in  answer  to  your  first 
question,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  proposal 
of  tlie  syndicate  was  not  illegal  from  that 
standpoint,  even  though  the  syndicate  or 
its  individual  members  may  stand  to  realize 
some  indirect  profit  by  the  Governmcnis 
acquisition  of  one  of  the  sites  forming  the 
basis  of  the  guarantee  proposal. 

Regarding  your  second  question,  as  stated 
above,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  syndi- 
cate offered  the  Government  property  It  did 
liot  own  On  the  contrary,  the  syndicate's 
proposal  specifically  stated  that  none  of  the 
parlies  submitting  the  proposal  owned  any 
of  th.e  land  suggested  for  selection  as  a  site 
and  tliat  none  of  them  had  any  authority  as 
agent  or  otherwise  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or 
donate  such  land.  The  amended  proposal 
as  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  December  24 
1957  was  submitted  "in  order  to  Induce  Uie 
United  States  •  •  •  to  select  and  acquire 
the  hereinafter  described  property  as  a  site 
fur  a  Federal  building."  The  proposal  was 
made  in  consideration  of  selection  and  ac- 
quisition by  the  United  States  of  one  of  the 
suggested  sites.  By  guaranteeing  that  the 
ucquisuion  cost  of  the  property  suggested 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $1  million" 
the  syndicate  did.  In  effect,  indirectly  agree 
to  sliaae  the  cjndemnatlon  costs  with  the 
Government,  If  such  costs  exceeded  that 
amount.  As  we  pointed  out  in  the  answer 
to  the  first  question  In  view  of  the  provi- 
sions of  40  U.S.C.  298a  such  a  guarantee 
would  not  appear  to  be  legally  objectionable 
in  the  absence  of  other  considerations  even 
though  the  syndicate  might  profit  from  se- 
lection by  GSA  of  one  of  the  suggested 
parcels. 

Bccau.se  of  the  particular  and  unusual 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  selection  of 
the  site,  it  is  understandable  that  the  former 
owners  of  the  propery  taken  might  ques- 
tioa  the  propriety  of  the  action  taken. 
"Since  a  declaration  of  taking  has  now  been 
filed  in  the  US.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern Division  of  Texas,  any  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  taking  which  may  arise  out  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  guaranty 
would  appear  to  be  one  to  be  put  In  Issue 
before  the  court  for  determination,  since  it 
has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  taking  of  the  land."  Your 
second  question  Is  answered  accordingly. 

As  to  question  3  our  auditors  have  re- 
viewed the  Dallas  County  plat  records  sl>ow- 
ing  the  present  ownership  of  property  within 
the  area  included  in  the  solicitation  for  pro- 
p<jsals.  The  property  ownerships  of  the 
numbers  of  the  syndicate  in  the  down- 
town Dallas  area  are  set  out  on  the  attached 
sheet  marked  "Exhibit  1"  and  shown  In 
Erreen  on  the  attached  large  map  of  the 
DaU;iK  btislness  district,  marked  "Exhibit 
2"  The  areas  outlined  In  red  on  exhibit 
2  represent  the  sites  offered  under  the  so- 
licitation. It  is  noted  that  lots  2  and  8  In 
block  No.  352  are  owned  by  Justin  8.  Mc- 
carty, one  of  the  guarantors,  and  that  this 
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site  was  offered  in   resjX)  i.se   to  the  solicita- 
tion by  William  M.  Alexnnder.  as  agent. 

In  examining  the  land  records  it  was  .ob- 
.served  that,  beginning  near  the  end  of  the 
year  195.5  and  spring  of  1956  and  continuing 
through  1959.  a  large  number  of  lots  and 
parcels  of  land  in  the  blocks  to  the  north 
of  the  Commerce  Street  site  were  acquired 
in  the  name  of  S  B.  Cimiotti.  trustee. 
These  sites  are  marked  in  red  on  exhibit  3 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  several  of  such 
sites  !\re  immediately  across  Commerce 
S^treet  from  the  site  selected  for  the  new 
Federal  building.  The  deeds  coiiveying  title 
to  the  trustee  did  not  disclose  the  names  of 
the  trustors  or  the  purprse  of  the  trust  and 
we  did  not  find  a  trust  af:reement  on  record. 
Attached  as  exhibit  "4"  is  a  list  of  the  lots 
In  question,  which  Indicaes  the  pages  of  the 
platbooks  on  which  the  transfers,  and  the 
dates  thereof,  are  shown  Photostatic  copies 
from  the  Dallas  County  platbCKiks  covering 
the  area  within  the  solicitation  for  proposals 
are  also  enclosed 

If  any  additional  inforn  alion  or  assistance 
should  be  desired  concerr.ing  this  matter  we 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  same  upon  your 
request 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbe-l. 
Comptroller  General  of  t  le  United  States. 

Mr.  Si^eaker.  T  am  rot  poing  to  read 
the  entire  statement,  but  it  is  packed 
with  facts  on  the  buildi:ig  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  site  on  which  the  building 
was  to  be  constructed  adjoining  the  pres- 
ent building,  which  is  the  original  wai-e- 
house  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  usinc.  which  is  hardly  well  suited 
for  this  type  of  office  u>e.  but  which  has 
been  used  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  i5  somewhat  incon .enicnt  compared 
to  our  modern  buildings  and  our  Federal 
workers  have  not  been  complaining  too 
much.  This  new  site  v  e  are  speaking  of 
will  adjoin  this  building  and  will  be 
added  to  the  building  even  as  they  are 
refurbishing  the  existing  building,  the 
new  building  will  be  jctned  to  it. 

Then,  I  would  like  to  refer  next  to  a 
letter  from  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration answering  again  some  pointed 
questions  by  my.self.  This  is  by  Mr. 
Floete.  the  former  Administrator. 

Because  of  the  impoitance  of  the  mat- 
ter early  last  year  I  vas  interested  not 
only  in  the  site  selection  but  in  other  in- 
formation relative  to  t  le  progress  of  the 
Federal  building.  I  have  been  doing 
everything  I  can  through  the  normal 
procedures  of  Congress  to  expedite  the 
program  and  have  net  under  any  cir- 
cumstances taken  any  undue  action  or 
precipitous  action  or  impatient  action  or 
even  expressed  dispUasure  when  the 
project  was  slowed  down  time  after 
time. 

In  any  event  a  letter  was  directed  to 
me.  again  from  Mr.  I^loete.  He  went 
through  the  whole  pioposition  stating 
they  went  through  th3ir  normal  policy 
and  procedure,  stating  .hat  they  solicited 
proposals  for  the  sale  or  donation  to 
the  United  States  of  Jites  through  ad- 
vertising in  the  local  newspapers. 

He  also  said:  "Our  intention  to  so  lo- 
cate the  new  building  was  first  publicly 
announced  on  October  3,  1957."  and  that 
they  were  at  that  time  and  still  are  con- 
vinced that  this  location  is  the  most 
suitable  and  desirable,  all  pertinent  fac- 
tors considered,  as  the  location  for  the 
proposed  new  building.    He  stated  that 
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the  adjacency  of  tkeold  and  new  build- 
ings will  enable  realization  of  savings 
resulting  from  lower  building  manage- 
ment costs,  better  space  utilization,  and 
occupant  agencies  operating  costs.  The 
plans  for  the  new  structure  provide  ac- 
cess between  several  floors  and.  conse- 
quently, joint  use  of  the  two  structures 
more  or  less  as  a  single  entity. 

He  describes  further  the  matter  of  site 
acquistion.    Finally  he  said  this: 

It  is  our  policy  based  upon  express  statu- 
Uiry  authority  to  accept  donations  of  suit- 
able sites  for  Federal  buildings  and  to  accept 
donations  in  furtherance  of  projects  within 
(ur  responsibility. 

The  letter  in  its  entirety  follows: 

General  Services  Administration. 

Washington,  DC,  March  19   1960. 
Hon    Bri.'ce  Alger. 

HOH^r  o!  Representatives,  -. 

Wa^lnngton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Alger;  Your  letter  of  March  7. 
1960.  requested  details  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  Government  acquired  title  to  the 
site  for  the  Courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building  m  Dallas.  Tex. 

The  project  to  construct  a  courthouse  and 
Federal  office  building  at  Dallas.  Tex  ,  was 
approved  July  20.  1956,  pursuant  to  title  I. 
Public  Law  519.  83d  Congress.  The  project, 
as  then  approved,  opposed  disposal  of  the 
Government-owned  building  at  1114  Com- 
merce Street.  However,  prior  to  solicitation 
of  site  proposals.  It  was  deemed  to  be  In  the 
pui'lic  interest  to  give  further  consideration 
to  the  retention  and  extension  of  the  1114 
Commerce  Street  building  in  which  event 
a  smaller  site  area  was  required. 

In  accordance  with  our  normal  policy  and 
prr>redurc  In  selecting  sites  for  proposed  new 
Federal  buildings,  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  Government's  total  .^pace  requirements; 
special  requirements  of  agencies  to  be 
housed:  the  existing  Government-owned 
building  at  1114  Commerce  Street  and  its 
possible  extension:  business  and  redevelop- 
ment centers;  convenience  to  the  public  and 
employees:  subsurface  and  topographic  con- 
ditions: economy  and  efficiency  In  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
building,  etc  .  we  delineated  an  area  In  the 
city  of  Dallas  bounded  by  Ross  Avenue. 
Lamar  Street.  Pacific  Avenue.  Houston 
Street,  Young  Street,  Preston  Street,  and 
Central  Expressway  as  appropriate  for  the 
location  of  the  new  courthouse  and  Federal 
office  building.  Thereafter,  during  the 
period  January  1  through  20.  1957.  we  so- 
licited proposals  for  the  sale  or  donation 
to  the  Unitxl  States  of  sites  through  adver- 
tising In  the  local  newspapers  for  alternate 
ground  areas  of  40.000  square  feet  (minimum 
area  required  for  use  In  extending  1114  Com- 
merce Street  building)  or  75,000  square  feet 
(minimum  area  required  for  a  separate  new 
site) . 

Twenty-one  proposals  were  received  in 
response  to  our  advertising,  which  were 
opened  on  January  24,  1957.  Among  those 
was  an  offer  dated  January  23,  1957.  sub- 
mitted by  W.  W.  Overton,  Jr..  et  al..  as  guar- 
antors, guaranteeing  that  the  costs  to  the 
United  States  of  three  different  size  tracts, 
each  of  which  adjoined  the  1114  Commerce 
Street  Building,  and  having  ground  areas  of 
(1)  43.500  square  feet;  (2)  79.500  square  feet, 
and  (3)  89.500  square  feet,  would  not  exceed 
the  sums  of  $885,000.  $1,655,000.  and  $2  mil- 
lion, respectively.  This  offer  was  accom- 
panied by  appraisals  made  by  the  Dallas  Real 
Estate  Board  estimating  the  value  of  the 
several  sites.  Tlie  cost  guarantee  represented 
the  Dallas  Real  Estate  Board  estimate  plus 
10  percent  and  the  offer  was  to  assume  the 
cost  in  excess  of  the  guaranteed  amount  up 
to  $200,000.    The  owners  of  these  three  tracts 


did  not  submit  proposals  in  response  to  the 
invitation. 

On  March  19,  1957,  a  report  on  the  Inspec- 
tion of  all  locations  Including  those  offered 
in  response  to  the  public  advertising,  and 
others  not  offered,  as  possible  locations  for 
the  proposed  building  was  made  by  the 
regional  office  of  GSA  in  Dallas.  Three  of 
the  possible  sites  were  outside  the  delineated 
area  p.nd  15  were  eliminated  because  they 
were  either  too  smnll  and  not  capable  of  en- 
largement to  required  dimensions  or  were 
oth.erwife  undesirable  or  unsuitable  as  a  site 
for  the  building:,  leaving  4  potential  sites 
for  further  consideration.  One  of  the  4  re- 
maining sites  wr<:-  com.prised  of  the  several 
tracts  covered  by  the  otTer  of  the  guarantors 
d.itcd  Jar.uiry  23.  1937.  Two  of  tlie  remain- 
ing sites  were  a'tcrnate  locations  in  one 
block,  one  covering  75.000  square  feet  of- 
fered for  $1,500,000  and  the  other  being  an 
offer  of  173  541  square  feet  In  exchange  for 
the  1114  Commerce  Street  Building.  The 
fourth  site,  which  was  not  offered,  contained 
an  area  of  73.250  square  feet  and  had  an 
estimated  lair  market  value  of  $1,406,560. 

Analysis  of  the  avaliable  sites  and  evalu- 
ation of  all  factors  involved  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  most  practical  solution  for 
resolving  the  Federal  building  site  selection 
in  Dallas  was  to  erect  the  r.ew  building  in 
the  vicinity  of  1114  Commerce  Street.  It  was 
felt  that  erecting  the  new  building  that  area 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment-owned building  as  well  as  provide 
a  convenient  location  for  Government  em- 
ployees and  the  public.  Our  Intention  to  so 
locate  the  new  building  was  first  publicly 
announced  on  October  3.  1957,  at  which  time 
it  was  suited  that  the  specific  site  would  be 
selected  in  the  near  future  on  the  basis  of 
relative  cost  and  desirability.  Subsequently, 
llie  competing  locations  were  Inspected  and 
the  tract  of  land  immediately  west  of  the 
1114  Commerce  Street  Building,  between 
Commerce  and  Jackson  Streets  and  extend- 
ing southerly  approximately  300  feet  to  the 
northerly  line  of  GrifHn  Street  as  proposed 
to  be  extended  through  the  block  and  con- 
taining an  area  of  approximately  58.000 
square  feet,  was  selected  in  the  latter  part 
of  December  1957  as  the  site  for  the  new 
building.  This  selection  was  publicly  an- 
nounced In  Dallas  and  reported  in  the  local 
newspapers.  This  site  was  selected  only 
after  an  understanding  had  been  reached 
with  tlie  14  local  businessmen  who  had  sub- 
mitted the  above-mentioned  offer  whereun- 
der  they  agreed  to  pay  so  much  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  selected  site  as  exceeded 
$1  million. 

We  were  at  that  time  and  still  are  con- 
vinced that  this  location  Is  the  most  suitable 
and  desirable,  all  pertinent  factors  consid- 
ered, as  the  location  for  the  proposed  new 
building.  The  adjacency  of  the  old  and  new 
buildings  will  enable  realization  of  savings 
resulting  from  lower  building  management 
co^ts.  better  space  utilization,  and  occupant 
agencies  operating  costs.  The  plans  for  the 
new  structure  provide  for  access  between 
several  floors  and.  consequently,  joint  use 
of  the  two  structures  more  or  less  as  a  single 
entity. 

Appraisals  of  the  selected  site  were  ob- 
tained by  GSA  from  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Smith 
and  Knapp-Rowan  &  Co..  Inc.,  and  totaled 
$1,334,100  and  $1,527,500,  respectively.  We 
then  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  the  owners 
for  proposals  to  sell  to  the  United  States  the 
individual  parcels  making  up  the  total  site 
for  amounts  not  in  excess  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  each  parcel  as  determined  by  our 
review  of  the  contract  appraisals. 

As  the  result  of  negotiations  with  the 
owners,  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Rosser  J.  Coke  for 
the  sale  to  the  United  States  of  lot  7,  block 
63,  for  the  sum  of  $180,000  was  accepted  on 
November  28.  1958.  and  the  title  transaction 
was  closed  In  June  1959. 
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As  satisfactory  proposals  could  not  be  se- 
cured from  the  former  owners  of  the  remain- 
ing eight  lots  In  seven  Individual  ownerships, 
the  Attorney  General  was  requested  by  letter 
dated  October  31.  1958,  to  institute  con- 
demnation proceedings  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  remainder  of  the  parcels  through  the 
filing  of  a  declaration  of  taking  and  deposit 
into  the  registry  of  the  court  of  the  sum  of 
$1,130,600,  representing  estimated  Just  com- 
peQsation  for  the  properties  taken.  The 
declaration  of  taking  was  filed  on  December 
1,  1958.  In  the  interim  the  guarantors  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  sum  of  $310,600,  represent- 
ing the  difference  between  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  property  and  the  Government's 
maximum  obligation  of  $1  million  under  the 
guarantee  agreement. 

Since  the  condemnation  suit  was  insti- 
tuted, and  in  accordance  with  usual  pro- 
cedures in  such  matters,  negotiations  have 
continued  toward  compromise  settlement 
with  the  various  owners  for  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  the  former  owners  as  Just  com- 
pensation for  the  properties  taken  for  Fed- 
eral purposes.  Final  rejection  or  acceptance 
of  all  settlement  offers  in  condemnation 
cases  is  a  matter  for  determination  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  for  all  properties  not 
settled  by  compromise  will  be  determined  by 
the  Federal  courts. 

It  is  our  general  policy  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  location  for  Federal  buildings  at  the 
least  possible  cost  to  the  United  States.  We 
believe  that  fair  treatment  of  the  owners  of 
property  within  selected  sites  is  assured  by 
our  policy  of  negotiating  with  them  upon 
the  basis  of  estimates  of  value  determined  by 
independent  contract  appraisals  obtained 
under  contract  and.  in  those  Instances  where 
genuine  differences  of  opinion  as  to  value 
exist  between  the  Government  and  the 
owner,  by  referring  the  question  for  deter- 
mination by  the  Federal  courts  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  general  law.  This  is  the 
procedure  which  has  been  followed  in  the 
Dallas  case.  The  property  owners  are  assured 
of  Just  compensation  and  the  amount  of 
compensation  they  will  receive  has  In  no  way 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  underwriting 
agreement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  underwriting 
agreement  has  provided  the  best  possible  lo- 
cation for  the  new  building  and  assured  the 
Federal  Treasury  a  savings  of  not  less  than 
$310,600,  and  probably  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  that  amount. 

"It  is  our  policy  based  upon  express  statu- 
tory authority  to  accept  donations  of  suit- 
able sites  for  Federal  buildings  and  to  accept 
donations  in  furtherance  of  projects  within 
our  responsibility.  In  effect,  the  cost  guar- 
antee agreement  in  the  Dallas  case  was  the 
method  by  which  a  donation  of  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  site  cost  was  accepted  by 
the  United  States.  The  fact  that  the  dona- 
tion was  a  principal  factor  in  the  site  selec- 
tion renders  the  selection  and  acceptance  of 
the  donation  no  less  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true. 
Unquestionably  the  best  location  for  the 
new  Federal  building  has  been  assured  at 
substantially  less  public  expense  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible  and  the  former 
owners  are  assured  of  the  Identical  Just  com- 
pensation for  their  properties  as  they  would 
have  received  had  the  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  not  been  achieved. 

"You  also  requested  information  about  a 
protest  having  been  made.  At  the  request 
of  the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks,  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Activities, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration did  appear  at  an  informal  hearing 
of  the  subcommittee  and  responded  to  ques- 
tions concerning  this  acquisition.  At  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, a  letter  was  addressed  to  him  advising 


as  to  the  action  taken  by  GSA  In  the  selec- 
tion and  acquisition  of  the  site.  The  letter 
contained  substantially  the  Information  set 
forth  above." 

Sincerely  yours. 

Franklin  Floete. 

Administrator. 

I  have  here  also  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
representing  thousands  of  business 
owners  and  employees,  stating  they  be- 
lieve the  Dallas  Federal  Office  Building 
to  be  economically  sound,  that  the  proj- 
ect has  been  unnecessarily  delayed,  re- 
ferring to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  and  prospectuses  submitted  by  Cen- 
tral Services  Administration. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  and  the  reso- 
lution referred  to  follow : 

Dalla.*.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

February  17,  1961. 
Hon.  Bruce  Ali3er. 

Representative.  Fifth  Texas  Congressional 
District.  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Bruce  The  enclosed  res<jIutlon  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  chamber's 
board  of  directors  at  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  this  morning  For  your  informa- 
tion, of  23  nr.embers.  17  were  present  and 
voting. 

It  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  board 
that  the  unnecessary  delay  in  start  of  con- 
struction on  ".his  project  has  resulted  in  a 
waste  of  Fede-al  funds  as  well  as  an  Impair- 
ment of  operating  efficiency  for  the  Federal 
installations  la  Dallas 

The  full  te<:t  of  this  resoliitiun  was  seiU 
by  telegram  to  President  Kennedy  and  to 
the  Honorable  John  L.  Moore,  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Adnilnistration. 
Copies  are  also  being  transmitted  to  other 
appropriate  officials  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  to  Members  of  ihe  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Avery  Mays 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  has  directed 
expedited  construction  of  sound  public 
works  projects  which  can  be  Initiated  im- 
mediately, stating  in  his  economic  message 
to  the  Congress  on  February  2,   1961.  that — 

"(A)  I  have  directed  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  carry  out  an  im- 
mediate review  of  their  procurement  and 
construction  jjlans  through  the  end  of  the 
current  year  with  a  view  to  expediting  such 
procurement  and  construction  wherever  pos- 
sible, giving  priority  to  actions  which  will 
have  an  early  effect  on  unemployment. 

"(B)  I  have  directed  the  Cabinet  and 
agency  heads  to  submit  by  February  17  in- 
ventories of  *  *  *  (3)  any  additional  con- 
strtiction  or  other  projects  which  could  be 
initiated  at  an  early  date";  and 

Whereas  the  site  has  been  acquired  and 
architectural  engineering  plans  have  been 
completed  for  a  new  Federal  ofTice  building 
in  Dallas,  and  the  status  of  this  project 
would  permit  award  of  construction  con- 
tracts In  the  immediate  future;   and 

Whereas  the  Dallas  Federal  Office  Building 
Is  economically  sound  and  admini.stratlvely 
desirable,  and  is  the  type  of  project  which 
would  have  an  early  effect  on  unemployment 
in  other  areas  as  well  as  In  Dall.xs;  and 

Whereas  this  project  has  been  unneces- 
sarily delayed,  even  though  ttiere  Is  no  ele- 
ment of  controversy  as  to  Its  need  or  mer- 
its; and 

Whereas  the  same  sound  principles  adopted 
by  American  bvisiness  have  guided  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  establishment  of 
Federal  installations  in  Dalhis  to  serve  the 
Southwest,  and  good  business  policy  requires 
that  these  installations  be  brovight  together 
in  modern,  adequate,  and  economical  hous- 
ing; and 


Whereas  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government,  pur- 
suant to  established  national  policy.  Initi- 
ated recommendations  for  the  new  Dallas 
Federal  Office  Building  in  1954,  demonstrat- 
ing large  savings  which  could  be  effected  for 
the  Federal  Treasury  by  Its  construction;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee authorized  this  project  on  July  19, 
1956.  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
authorized  It  on  July  20.  1956.  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion on  Oct'iber  6,  1956.  Issued  his  directive 
to  proceed  with  acquisition   of  site;    and 

Whereas  a  contract  for  architectural  en- 
gineering plans  was  awarded  on  November 
7,  1958.  and  the  final  working  drawings  were 
accepted  on  December  8.  1960;   and 

Whereas  the  Public  Building  Act  of  1959 
required  that  General  Services  Administra- 
tion resubmit  this  and  similar  projects  for 
reauthon/ation  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees ul  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the   Senate,   respectively;    and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee reauthorized  the  Dallas  Federal  Office 
Building  pr'ijort  on  February  2.  1960,  but  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  has  not 
acted  upon  General  Services  Administra- 
tions resubiniital  of   the  project:   and 

Whereas  the  prospectuses  submitte<l  by 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
records  of  the  Public  Works  Committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  demonstrate  that 
the  Dallas  Federal  Office  Building  Is  one  of 
the  most  urgently  needed,  economically 
sound,  and  fully  justifiable  projects  of  Its 
tvpe  has  been  recommended  by  the  General 
Services  Administration;   and 

Whereas  the  niorits  of  the  Dallas  Federal 
building  project  have  never  been  challenged 
since  General  Services  Administration  Initi- 
ated its  recommendations  some  7  years  ago; 
and 

Whereas  the  report  on  the  independent 
offices  appropriations  bill.  1961.  from  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Appropriations  specifi- 
cally recommended  that  funds  for  the  new 
Federal  office  buildings  In  Dallas  and  six 
other  cities  ■should  be  considered  for  (fiscal 
yean    1962";   and 

Whereas  the  Dallas  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing— with  site  acquired,  and  working  draw- 
ings completed — needs  only  the  reauthoriza- 
tion by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  enable 
General  Services  Administration  to  advertise 
for  construction  bids;  and 

Whereas  this  is  clearly  the  type  of  fully 
justified  project  which  President  Kennedy 
wisely  proposes  for  expedited  construction: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

iJcso/red.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  respect- 
fully directs  the  attention  of  President  Ken- 
nedy to  the  merits  of  the  Dallas  Federal 
building  project,  to  the  beneficial  Impact  on 
the  national  economy  which  can  be  expected 
from  immediate  construction  of  this  project, 
and  to  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to 
the  P'ederal  departments  and  agencies  and 
to  the  Treasury  from  its  early  completion; 
that  It  also  respectfully  urges  prompt  action 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee  to 
reauthorize  the  project  on  Its  merits;  and 
that  It  further  respectfully  urges  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  funds  to  permit  the 
start  of  constrxictlon  on  this  project  within 
the   Immediate  future;   and   be  It  further 

Resoh'ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  President  Kennedy:  to  other 
appropriate  officials  of  the  executive  de- 
partments; to  the  Honorable  Sam  Ratburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  re- 
spectfully. 

I  have  here  three  newspaper  accounts 
which  point  up  the  need  for  this  build- 
ing. 
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The  newspaper  articl.^s  follow; 
Explanation  Needed 

Dallas  has  not  asked  lor  a  new  Federal 
office  building  on  the  basis  of  political  gravy. 
The  center  was  conceive!  on  the  grounds 
that  ptittliig  many  agenc  es  under  one  roof 
would  be  a  convenience  to  the  taxpayer,  an 
economy  for  the  Government,  and  an  aid  In 
administration.  If  the  proposed  building 
does  not  meet  those  criteria,  it  should  be 
forgotten. 

The  building  has  beer  approved  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  but  is 
bogged  down  In  congressional  committees. 
One  committee  last  year  refused  to  approve 
it;  another  Is  investiga'lng  It  but  won't 
announce    results    of    the    Investigation 

Representative  Brvce  Alger  has  written 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  for  an  explanation, 
repeating  his  April  11  req  icst  to  help  get  the 
structure  started 

He— and  Dallas  deser-  c  proper  explana- 
tion. Similar  projects  all  over  the  Nation 
have  been  approved;  thai  in  Dallas  mysterl- 
ouslv  is  stymied.  This  is  no  way  to  conduct 
public  business.  A  public  policy  of  fairness 
is  more  important  than  I.lr  Alc;er.  Mr.  Ray- 
burn  or  any  other  elected  official;  certainly 
it  IS  more  important  than  political  pettiness. 


(From   the   Dar.is   Morning   News,   June    15. 

1961] 

Federal  Building  Deferred 

Refusal  by  a  congressional  subcommittee 
to  authorize  api^roprlatlon  for  the  Federal 
building  In  Dallas  is  explained.  The  matter 
is  in  C(jntroversy.  we  are  told. 

Ostensibly,  the  con-.roversy  was  over 
whether  the  new  building  ought  to  be  next 
dof)r  to  the  old  Santa  I'e  Building  or  on  a 
site  somewhere  else 

Undisputed  are  these  facts  (li  The  site 
has  already  been  desigrated.  approved,  and 
paid  for;  (2)  architectural  plans  ar"  com- 
pleted and  approved,  aid  (3i  the  subcom- 
mittee itselt  Is  approving  $819,000  for  refur- 
nit.hing  the  old  Santa  Fe  Building,  which 
Is  ft  part  of  the  plan  for  the  Federal  center, 
with  the  new  bulldirg  as  Its  principal 
feature 

What,  then,  is  the  controversy  now?  No- 
body says  And  the  Pub<-ommli tee  refuses  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  find  out  what  the  contro- 
versy is. 

Dallas  Is  left  to  concl  ide  that  this  bulld- 
Ins;  Is  held  up  to  punhh  Dallas  for  having 
voted  Republican  Yet  Fort  Worth  gets  a 
$20  million  Federal  building— and  Tarrant 
County  gave  Repubhcar  John  Tower  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than  4,00C 

The   truth   Is    that   all   the  larger  cities  In 
Texas      went      heavily      for     Tower.     Harris 
Countv  alone  assured  the  election  of  Towtr. 
San  Antonio,   Amarlllo.  Lubbock,   El   Paso — 
It  makes  quite  a  list,  w.th  Austin  and  Waco 
as   the   outstanding   exceptions   for   Blakley. 
With  the  drift  In  Texas  In  this  direction. 
Wa.shint:ton  can  well  afford  Ui  do  some  more 
thinking  on  this  matter  of  punitive  politics 
The   News  does   not    believe   that    the   Tower 
vote    was    really    a    100 -percent    Republican 
vote.     But.  for  Tower  or  Blakley.  the  con- 
servatives did  turn  out.    And  political  Wash- 
ington will  not  win  vote;  in  Texas  by  reprisal. 
Texas    does    not    t-ake    kindly    to    reprisal. 

The  brass  collar  Is  wea.-ing  thin. 

[From    the    Dali.is    Times    Herald,    Jan     27. 

196<;  I 

Leaders  Hoping  Fedfral  Center  Finds 

Restored 

(By  Rip  Wanning^ 

Dalhis  civic,  business    and  political  leaders 

expressed    hope    Wednesday    that    funds    for 

Dallas'    planned   $25    million    Federal   center 

will  be  put  into  this  yeir's  Federal  budget. 

"There's  no  point  In  fooling  around  with 
that   project."   said   Mtyor   R.   L.  Thornton. 


"It  ought  to  be  In  the  budget  right  now  so 
we  can  get  on  i^ith  it." 

The  mayor's  sentiments  were  echoed  by 
Ben  Wooten.  of  the  First  National  Bank: 

"The  project  is  economically  sound.  Sur- 
\eys  have  showed  that  the  center  would 
pav  for  itself.  The  amount  of  money  now 
being  paid  as  rent  by  Federal  agencies  scat- 
tered over  the  city  would  amortize  the  co.st 
of  the  new   building  in  25  years  or  less 

•It  should  be  restored  to  the  budget  iin- 
m;-diately.  " 

News  that  funds  for  the  center  were  left 
out  of  the  budget  President  Eisenhower  sent 
to  Congress — thus  delaying  the  project  at 
least  a  year  came  as  a  shock  to  many 
Dalla.sites. 

Assurances  had  been  made  for  years  that 
appropriations  would  be  on  hand  whenever 
funds  were  needed  for  actual  construction. 
But  now  final  plans  are  nearing  completion 
and  construction  contracts  cannot  be  let 
until  the  funds  arc  voted. 

Representative  Bruce  Alger,  Dallas  Coun- 
ty's congressional  Representative.  Saturday 
WTote  President  Elsenhower  commending 
him  for  his  overall  budget,  although  he  ex- 
pressed regret  that  no  funds  were  included 
for  the  Dallas  building,  he  praised  the  Presi- 
dent for  denyinc  many  local  requests  for 
monev  so  that  the  budget  can  be  cut. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  has  expressed 
interest  In  the  Dallas  project.  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  not  committed  himself. 

J  Ben  Crltz.  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, termed  the  project  "badly  needed." 

"Getting  all  the  Federal  agencies  together 
In  one  building  would  be  so  much  handier 
for  the  citizen.',"  Mr    Critz  said.     "Now  they- 
have  to  look  all  over  Dallas  to  find  the  agency 
thev're  looking  for  " 

Countv  Judge  W  L  Sterrett  sjyd  he  was 
disippointed  over  the  deletion  of  the  project 
from  the  budget. 

"Tl-ie  center  would  be  a  great  boon  to  this 
end  of  town  which  needs  It."  the  Judge  said 
•  Id  be  glad  to  work  with  groups  interested 
in  getting  U  back  Into  this  year's  budget  " 

A  random  telephone  check  of  area  residents 
indicated  that  only  about  half  of  them  even 
knew  the  $25  million  project  was  being 
planned  for  downtown  Dallas,  much  less  that 
it  has  been  delayed. 

Of  those  who  did  know,  slightly  less  than 
half  think  that  the  need  for  the  center  has 
been  proved  and  It  should  be  built  immedi- 
ately. Slightly  more  than  half  thought  'de- 
lay of  a  year  or  so  wont  hurt." 

"r.  E.  Abernathy.  301  North  Market ;  "rhis 
delay  is  a  disappointment  to  all  our  citiiens, 
I  am  in  svmpathv  with  the  President's  efforts 
at  economv,  but  I  feel  that  this  facility  would 
be  a  step  in  economy  because  it  would  relieve 
the  Governnient  of  paying  vast  sumi.  of 
rental  for  multiple  Uxuitions  over  our  city 
which  would  more  than  retire  the  cost  of  the 
building." 

Joe  Bavra.  254  Ca.sa  Linda:  "I'm  against 
Federal  spending.  They  have  a  place  for 
those  Federal  agencies  now." 

W^  A  Living.'^ton.  1116  South  Beckley:  "If 
we  don't  have  the  money  now.  delay  the  proj- 
ecK  I'll  go  along  with  Bruce  Alger  on  it. ' 
F  R  Bishop.  3605  East  Illinois:  "We  need 
the  ^nter.  It  would  help  the  economy  of 
this  area— and  we  need  it.  It  ought  to  l>e  in 
this  year's  budget." 

C  C.  Cross.  1550  Holcomb:  "I  Just  pay  the 
income  taxes  and  let  them  spend  the  nuney 
however  thev  want  to.  They'll  do  that  any- 
way. I  don't  know  anything  about  any 
Federal  center." 

I  am  interested  in  this  project,  and  in 
the  last  days  debate  of  the  last  session 
of  Congre.s?.  that  I  had  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  LMr.  BrooksI.  I  was 
appealing  once  again  for  the  comm.ttee 
to   take   action.     He   said   it   woulc    be 


necessary  to  wait  until  next  year:  and  at 
that  time  it  was  not  considered. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  yield. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Who 
killed  the  project.  Cock  Robin? 

Mr  ALGER.  I  do  not  want  to  use  the 
word  "killed";  let  us  say  "defeated." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Why 
not? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Would  the  gentleman 
mind  changing   that  word  to  "defeat"? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Why? 
Do  you  not  like  the  sound  of  it? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  rather  not  use 
the  word.  I  am  trying  to  get  this  proj- 
ect through  and  would  hke  the  gentle- 
man's help. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  it  is 
not  dead,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  or  not.  but  I  do  know  we  have  not 
gotten  any  action  on  it  since  it  was  ap- 
proved in  1956. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Why 
was  it  not  built? 

Mr.  ALGER.  We  will  learn  later.  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would  help  me.  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Another  exhibit  is  my  letter  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, John  L.  Moore,  of  April  11  this 
year. 

Again.  I  have  done  everything  I  can 
to  try  to  work  within  the  framework  of 
existing  procedure. 

And  there  is  the  answer  to  my  letter, 
his  reply  of  May  4. 

I  The  letters  referred  to  follow:) 

April  11.  1961. 
Hon   John  L.  Moore. 

Administrator  of  General  Services.   General 
Services     Administration,     Washington. 
DC. 
Dear   Mr,   Moore:    On  December   11.   1959. 
the    General    Services    Administration    ap- 
proved   construction    of    a   Federal    building 
for  Dallas.  Tex.     The  project  had  previously 
been    authorized   by   Congress   aft«t  investi- 
gation   proved    It   to   be   sound   and   in    the 
best    interest   of   serving   the   people   of   the 
Southwest  at  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  1960  the  Budget  Bureau  did  not  in- 
clude the  Dallas  project  for  completion  be- 
cause of  limited  funds  and  the  fact  that 
approved  projects  were  further  along  in 
planning  at  that  time.  It  was  understood 
by  GSA.  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  Con- 
gress that  the  building  would  be  included 
In  the  1961  appropriation.  However,  this 
was  not  possible  because,  for  reasons  un- 
known to  this  office  but  alleged  by  many  to 
be  political,  reauthorization  of  the  project 
was  not  made.  The  stated  reasoaJor  the' 
failure  was  that  it  was  to  be  held  up  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  investigation  of  site 
acquisition  by  the  Government  Activities 
subcommittee  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee 

My  investigation  of  the  subcommittee  ac- 
tivity   and    a    debate    on    the    floor    of    the 
House  with  the  subcommittee  chairman  re- 
sulted in  establishing  a  clean  bill  of  health 
for    the    site    acquisition,    as    substantiated 
by  a  GAO  investigatory  report  of  April  1960. 
In   view   of  these   developments   it    Is   ex- 
pected authorization  will  be  obtained  In  this 
session  of  Congress  and  I  hope  GSA  will  sup- 
port the  project  because  of  the  advantages 
it  will  offer  to  the  people  of  this  area  and 
the  savings   which  will   be  made   in  Federal 
operations.     I  would  appreciate  your  views. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Brvce  Alger. 
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General  Services  Administration, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  4, 1961. 
Hon.  Bruce  Alger. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Alger;  Your  letter  of  April  11 
concerns  the  proposed  new  Federal  ofpce 
building  at  Etellas.  Tex. 

The  design  of  the  project  has  been  com- 
pleted and  further  action  is  awaiting  reau- 
thorization of  the  project  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pxirsuant  to  section  7(a)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  of  1959.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  approved  the  proj- 
ect by  resolution  dated  February  3.   1960. 

In  the  event  the  House  committee  ap- 
proves the  construction  of  the  project  this 
agency  will  be  in  a  position  to  request  con- 
struction funds  in  the  next  budget,  assum- 
ing the  overall  budgetary  situation  per- 
mits. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bernard  L.  Boutin. 
Acting  Administrator. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Then  there  is  my  letter 
of  September  7  of  last  year  to  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  chairman,  Public 
Works  Committee. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

September  7,  1960. 
Hon    Charles  A.  Buckley. 
Chairman,  Public  Works  Committee,   House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Dallas  Federal 
Building  reauthorization  by  the  Committee 
on  PuDlic  Works  has  been  delayed  this  year 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  investigation  of 
site  acquisition  by  the  Government  Activi- 
ties Subcommittee  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee. 

My  investigation  of  the  subcommittee  ac- 
tivity and  floor  discussion  on  this  subject 
with  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  |Mr.  Jack  Brooks],  as 
you  may  know,  resulted  In  establishing  a 
clean  bill  of  health  for  the  site  acquisition. 
as  substantiated  by  a  GAO  investigatory  re- 
port of  last  April 

The  delay  in  Members  securing  this  In- 
formation was  caused  by  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Brooks'  suppression  of  the  release 
of  this  report.  In  my  case  going  so  far  as  to 
refuse  me  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  on  my 
request  when  I  went  to  the  subcommittee 
office. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  record  is  now  set 
straight  and  equally  pleased  over  private 
assurances  by  our  colleagues  that  the  Federal 
building  authorization  will  now  quickly  go 
forward.  Delay  In  construction,  of  course, 
Is  costly.  The  GAO  estimated  "that  an  ex- 
penditure of  $870,000  will  be  required  during 
the  next  5  years  for  deferred  items  of  repairs, 
replacements,  and  improvements"  in  the 
present  Federal  office  building  located  at 
1114  Commerce  Street. 

Let  me  affirm  my  own  belief,  remember- 
ing earlier  work  with  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
that  Justification  for  this  building,  or  any 
Federal  building,  must  be  on  need  and  merit, 
the  criteria  being  economy  and  efficiency  of 
operation. 

On   this  basis  and   this   basis   alone   I   so- 
licit your  attention  and  continued  consid- 
eration of   this  meritorious  project. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Bruce  Alger. 

Mr.  ALGER.    He  says: 

In  the  event  the  House  committee  ap- 
proves the  construction  of  the  project,  this 
agency  will  be  in  a  position  to  request  con- 
struction funds  in  the  next  budget,  assum- 
ing the  overall  budgetary  situation  permits. 

Obviously,  the  budgetary  considera- 
tions have  yet  to  be  considered.  First 
you  have  to  have  the  authorization. 


Then,  another  exhibit  at  this  point  will 
be  the  letter  of  historical  presentation, 
prospectus,  and  the  site,  which  I  sent  to 
every  Member  of  Congress,  because  I 
have  done  my  best  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues because  what  happens  to  this 
building  and  the  millions  of  people  in- 
volved to  be  served  will  actually  reflect 
and  have  a  bearing  on  every  seated 
Member  of  this  House. 

iThis  document  is  as  follows:) 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Represe-ntatives. 
Washington.  DC.  June  14.  1961. 
Dear  Colleague:  This  letter  is  to  make 
you  aware  of  an  Issue  which  affects  every 
Member  of  the  House — can  a  Federal  project 
be  denied  to  a  district  for  political  reasons, 
or  should  it  be  decided  upon  its  merits, 
whether  or  not  It  will  best  serve  the  people 
at  the  least  cost  to  the  taxpayers?  Today  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  un  a  straight 
parlv-llne  vote,  refused  to  approve  construc- 
t^on'of  the  Dallas  Federal  Building  I  am 
calling  this  matter  to  your  attention  because 
I  feel  an  Issue  Is  involved  which  could  well 
atTect  any  Member  of  Congress  who  may 
come  under  the  dlslavor  of  the  Hou.se-Senate 
leadership.  After  7  years,  in  which  I  have 
tried  every  reasonable  means  within  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  of  Represeni.xtives  to 
have  this  matter  settled  upon  lis  merits.  I 
must  reluctantly  agree  with  those  who  have 
claimed  from  the  beginning  that  the  Federal 
Building  for  Dallas  would  not  be  approved  so 
long  as  a  Republican  Member  represents  that 
district. 

I  have  defended  the  leadership  of  Congress 
againss  those  charges  because  I  refused  to 
admit  that  any  Member  of  Congress  cnuld 
be  guilty  of  political  coercion  or  attempted 
bribery  of  the  people  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict to  influence  the  selection  of  a  Repre- 
sentative acceptable  to  those  who  happen  to 
be  in  control  of  Congress.  Now.  as  a  resiilt 
of  today's  vote  by  the  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  and  the  long  history  of  dis- 
crimination against  this  project.  I  have  no 
other  choice  than  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  Dallas  Federal  Building  Is  being 
held  up  for  purposes  of  political  retaliation 
and  in  an  attempt  to  punish  me  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  the  Fifth  District 
of  Texas. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  a 
brief  resume  of  the  history  of  the  legisla- 
tive progress  of  the  Dallas  Federal  Building. 
The  project  has  been  investigated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Budget  Bureau,  and  on  three  oc- 
casions by  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee.  Still,  approval  is  with- 
held for  further  investigation  or  another 
report  from  GSA,  or,  as  some  suggest,  until 
the  House  leadership  "gives  the  word  " 

Perhaps  It  would  be  p^jlltlcally  wiser  for 
me  to  go  along  and  not  make  an  is.'ue  of 
the  principle  at  stake  here.  It  m.iy  be  that 
if  I  were  to  keep  quiet  the  House  Icader.shlp 
might  "give  the  word"  at  some  uncertain 
date  in  the  future  and  the  Dallas  Federal 
Building  would  be  approved.  If  I  take  that 
course  of  forbearance  in  the  face  of  intimi- 
dation, what  then  confronts  any  individual 
Member  of  the  House  when  any  action  in 
which  the  man  engages  tarings  down  ui^on 
him  the  displeasure  of  the  leadership? 
How  can  we  truly  represent  the  people  of 
our  Individual  districts  in  a  manner  in 
keeping  with  our  beliefs  if  we  can  be  repri- 
manded or  the  people  bribed  Into  electing 
only  representatives  acceptable  tcj  certain 
leaders?  Because  I  feel  that  the  very  foun- 
dation of  representative  government  is 
threatened  by  the  political  manipulation 
manifest  in  handling  approval  for  the  Dallas 
Federal  Building,  I  think  it  is  Imperative 
we  face  the  Issue  squarely  and  determine 
once  and  for  all  that  political  reprisal  and 


bribery  and  the  tyranny  of  leadlershlp  are 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States, 

This  issue  is  Important  to  every  member 
of  the  minority  party  as  well  as  >*very  Indi- 
vidual Member  of  Congress.  I  hope  you 
win  support  my  efforts  to  bring  about  fair 
and  impartial  consideration  of  the  Dallas 
Federal  Building  with  a  decision  being 
reached  on  merit  alone  as  to  whether  the 
project  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  people 
of  Texas  and  the  Southwest  and  will  save 
money  for  the  taxpayers. 

I  intend  to  pursue  this  question  further 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  any  Member  who  may  want  to 
expre.'^s  himself  on  this  vital  Issue. 

With  kind  resard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bruce  Alger. 


Proposed  Federal   Building  in   Dallas,   Tex  . 
Under  Title  1.  Pubuc  Law  519,  83d  Con- 
cress.  2d  Session,  Project  No.  7 -TEX  04 
Description    The  project  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  courthouse  and  Federal  build- 
ing   on     the    site    to    be    acquired     by    the 
Government 

The  project  was  first  proposed  In  1953. 
General  Services  Administration  conducted 
a  survey  of  Government  needs  for  office  space 
throughout  the  Dallas  area  and  presented 
cost  analysis  figures  which  would  Indicate 
th  it  economies  could  be  efTected  by  consoli- 
d.iiing  the  space  required  under  one  roof  to 
be  eventually  owned  '  y  the  Government  on 
a  lease-purchase  basis 

July  3,  1956  General  Services  Administra- 
tion prospectus — Determination  of  need: 
"It  has  been  determined  that  (1)  the  needs 
fur  space  for  the  permanent  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  particular  area 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  utilization  of  any  ex- 
isting suitable  property  now  owned  by  the 
Government  and  t2i  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  will  be  served  by  taking 
action   hereunder." 

July  17.  1956:  Budget  Bureau  approved 
Fe<ieral  building. 

July  19.  1956:  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee  approved  Federal   building. 

July  24.  1956:  Letter  from  Senator  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  to  Congressman  Bruce  Alger: 
I  realize  the  Importance  of  the  Dallas 
Courih^iuso  and  Federal  Building  and  I  have 
talked  with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  the  committee  met  this  afternoon  and 
approved  the  project." 

Decemtwjr  28.  1956:  Letter  from  General 
Services  Administration  advising  as  follows: 
■We  are  instructing  our  regional  office  at 
Dallas  to  advertise  for  sites  within  the  area 
bounded  by  Ross  Avenue,  Lamar  Street,  Pa- 
cific Avenue,  Houston  Street,  Young  Street, 
Preston  Street,  and  Central  Expressway.  The 
adverti.sement  will  appear  in  the  Dallas  pa- 
pers as  soon  as  the  regional  office  can  con- 
tract for  advertising  space  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements." 

October  3.  1957:  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration news  release: 

General  Services  Administration  an- 
nounced today  that  it  will  acquire  a  site 
for  the  new  Federal  office  building  In  Dallas, 
Tex  ,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  presently  owned 
Federal  building  at  1114  Commerce  Street." 
March  21.  1958:  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation bill.  1959;  committee  report, 
page  5: 

■  Public  buildings  projects  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  programed  for  construction 
after  1959:  Dallas,  Tex.;  direct  appropriation 
cost,  $15,137,000;  lease-purchase  cost,  $30.- 
291,960." 

October  9,  1958:  General  Services  Admin- 
istration news  release: 

"The  GSA  today  announced  the  award  of 
a  design  contract  for  the  new  courthouse 
and  Federal  office  building  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  to 


the  firms  of  George  Dahl  and  Mark  Lemmon. 
both  of  that  city.  It  is  e.stlmated  that  work- 
ing drawings  and  specifications  wUl  be  com- 
[.leted  In  late  1959  " 

January  1960  Presidents  budget  mes- 
.sage  Federal  building  was  not  Included  in 
the  i)udgel  message  lorcing  reauthorization 
by  congressional  committees. 

February  3'.  i960  .Senate  Public  Works 
Commit 'ec  reapi)ro\ed  Federal   bailding 

March  29.  1961  Letter  to  the  Speaker  re- 
garding published  report  tha'  Dallas  would 
receive  no  Federal  projects  as  long  as  Alger 
was  in  office 

March  31.  1961  Letter  from  D  B  Harde- 
man quoting  Speaker  .is  -s.iying  he  categor:- 
callv  denies  statements 

April  11.  1961  Letter  to  the  Speaker  ask- 
ing his  support  to  clear  the  v,-..\  for  reauthor- 
ization by  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  the  Federal  building 

April  11.  1,961:  Letter  to  Hon  John  L 
Mixjre,  Administrator,  GSA  asking  lor  report 
on  current  status  ol  Federal  building 

April  11,  1961:  I-etter  to  Hon  Robert 
Jones,  chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  asking  for  committee  considera- 
•loii  of   Dallas  ?>dera!   Building 

April  18  1961  Letter  trom  Cleneral  .Services 
Administration 

"A  prospectus  recomniendinK  construction 
of  a  courthouse  and  Federal  building  In 
Dallas  was  resubmitted  to  the  Public  Works 
Conimlttees  of  the  .Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  September  11.  1959.  for  con- 
sideration III  acrord;incp  with  tb.e  Public 
Building  Act  of  1959  This  is  1  of  22  projects 
previously  approved  under  prorision  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Purchase  Contract  .^ct  of 
1954  on  which  reapproval  is  necessary  follow- 
ing enactment  of  the  Public  Building  .Act  of 
1959  The  current  project  was  approved  by 
the  Pviblic  Work  Committee  of  tlie  Senate 
on  February  3.  1960  •  •  *  Shou'd  the  proj- 
ect be  approved  by  the  House  committee  it 
would  become  eligible  ior  an  appropriatU'ti 
of  construction  funds,  and  would  be  in- 
cluded in  our  list  of  proposed  building  proj- 
ects, now  totaling  in  excess  of  .$600  million 
nationwide,  for  wlvich  construction  funds 
have  not  been  api)ropnated  by  the  Congress.  ' 

May  1  1961  Letter  to  Hon  RonvRT  Jones 
reiterating  request  for  action  bv  the  com- 
mittee and  asking  :i(  knou ledgment  o{  letter 
of  April  11.  1961 

May  4,  1961     Letter  to  the  Speaker  request- 
ing  acknowledgiiKMit    of    letter   of    April    11 
1961 

June  13.  1961  Siibconmiit  tee  on  Public 
Buildings,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
failed  to  approve  prcjject  wanted  new  inves- 
tigation by  General  Ser\ices  .Administration 

June  14,  1961:  Full  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee \oied  against  proposal  to  approve  build- 
ing on   a   straight   party-lir.e   Mite    16   to   14 

Mr  ALGER.  Anoll^.fi  exiiibil  I  have 
Ks  a  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  I  have  bt^en  fore- 
warned this  is  not  to  be  used,  that  it 
would  be  violating  the  House  lulcs.  but 
I  can  paraphrase  it.  When  the  gentle- 
man who  was  chairing  that  committee 
was  asked  about  having  some  additional 
studies  and  subccknmittee  rejxirts.  he 
said 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Mills'.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  against  the 
paraphrasing  of  a  transcript  of  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  unless  it  has  been  released  by  the 
committee.  I  was  informed  last  week 
on  a  similar  question  it  was  out  of  order 
to  make  any  reference  to  what  takes 
place  in  executive  sessions  of  the  com- 


mittee without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  will  pro- 
ceed m  order  and  not  refer  to  proceed- 
ings in  executive  session  of  a  committee. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  ap- 
propriate to  announce  to  the  Members 
they  may  see  that  transcript  if  they  go 
to  the  Committe;-  on  Public  Works? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  Is 
within  control  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  am  thinking  of  a  cer- 
tain section  of  House  I'ules.  although  I 
cannot  recall  the  section  at  this  time, 
that  committee  executive  meetinfis  tran- 
scripts are  available  to  any  Member  of 
the  Congress  who  wants  to  see  it. 

1  he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
conect.  but  it  is  still  within  the  contiol 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.-.souri.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  would  make  the  obsei  vation  to  the 
gentleman  who  rai.ses  this  objection,  and 
they  do  not  want  the  source  of  the  in- 
formation .stated,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  be  perfectly  within 
the  lules  of  the  House  just  to  say  it  is 
within  his  knowledge  that  such  and 
such  is  the  case,  without  any  reference. 
I  miuht  say.  to  what  might  be  izoins  on 
or  has  none  on. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  sug- 
gestioi-  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  it  IS  m  order  to  circumvent  the  rule 
of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  point  I  am  making  is  that 
it  is  like  when  one  testifies  before  a 
grand  jury 

Ml-  GROSS.  Ml-.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order.  What  happened  to  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  suggesting  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  proceed  in  order.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  been  pro- 
ceeding in  order 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hap- 
pened to  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair's  reference  to  the  matter  pre- 
sumably was  intended  by  the  Chair  to 
overrule  the  point  of  order  as  far  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.     You  do  not  presume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I 
thought  the  Chair  made  it  clear. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  tiy- 
mg  to  suggest  that  there  are  ways  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  can  get  the 
information  before  the  House  without 
disclosing  where  he  might  have  received 
that  information.  I  may  say  that  is  not 
circumventing  the  rules  of  the  House,  it 
is  just  trying  to  get  the  information  that 
is  within  the  gentleman's  knowledge  be- 
fore the  House.  Where  he  gets  the  in- 
formation, where  many  of  us  gain  in- 
formation, perhaps  is  within  oirr  pur- 
view to  either  disclose  or  not  disclose  if 
there  is  an  insistence  on  the  rules  of  the 
House  which  state  that  the  gentleman 


is  not  permitted  to  disclose  where  he  ob- 
tained ceitain  information.  I  think  the 
gentleman  can  state  that  he  knows  of 
his  own  knowledge  certain  things  lo  be 
so.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  within  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  regret  that  there 
is  this  resistance  to  bringing  out  in  the 
open  .something  that  certainly  should 
be  out  in  the  ojwn. 

Mr.  ALGER.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  just  said,  the  statute  expressly 
provides  that  the  records  of  the  commit- 
tee are  available  to  any  Member  of  the 
House.  The  Speaker  so  ruled:  not  the 
present  Speaker,  but  the  Speakei'  of  the 
Hou.se.  the  elected  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  think  we  understand  that  this  mate- 
rial is  available.  And.  I  would  like  to 
stress  that  point,  while  the  membership 
IS  slim  here  at  the  moment,  yet  all  Mem- 
bers can  go  and  ask  to  see  the  tran- 
script. It  will  be  most  informative. 
And.  I  call  assure  my  colleagues  on  that 
committee  that  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
obstructionist,  and  I  shall  not  try  to  cir- 
cumvent the  rules  in  any  way,  I  have 
a  transcript  which  I  think  is  accurate, 
but  at  this  point  I  will  not  refer  to  it 
further, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  see  if  I  under- 
stand the  situation.  The  building  was 
authorized  at  least  once  or  twice? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Yes;  it  has  been 
authorized. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  many  times  has  it 
been  authorized''  Once  under  lease 
purchase? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Yes.  And  then  it 
needed  to  be  reauthorized,  and  all  it 
takes  at  the  moment  is  to  have  the 
committee  reauthorize  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Hou,se  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  the 
other  body? 

Mr.  ALGER  That  is  correct.  The 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  requires  a ' 
reauthorization  of  buildings  then  on 
the  book.s:  buildings  that  were  going  to 
be  constructed.  But.  they  had  to  be  re- 
authorized by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  they  have  done  it  on  all 
buildings  except  this  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  presently 
.spending  $900,000  plus  for  rent  for 
quarters  in  Dallas.  Tex? 

Mr.  ALGER.  It  is  much  more  than 
that.  It  is  the  .savings  that  will  be  ap- 
proximately $990,000.  according  to  the 
GSA.  The  rental  now  is  in  the  millions 
per  year  in  Dallas  for  these  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  projected 
cost  of  this  Government  building? 

Mr.  ALGER.  The  total  cost  is  $26 
million;  with  $2  million,  approximately, 
sit*  selection  and  design,  and  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  equipment  and  machinery, 
approximately. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  how  they  are  obtaining  buildings 
in  other  congre.ssional  districts  in  the 
State  of  Texas? 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  May  I  answer 
that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  impedi- 
ments or  roadblocks  thrown  up  to  the 
obtaining  of  buildings  that  are  justified 
in  any  other  district  of  Texas  or,  if  the 
gentleman  will  add  to  that,  any  other 
district  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Do  you  want  me 
to  answer  that?-  I  could  tell  the  gentle- 
man of  several  buildings  that  have  been 
delayed  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  knows. 
I  am  asking  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Let  me  answer.  Part 
of  my  answer  will  be  my  next  exhibit, 
which  I  would  have  presented  had  not 
this  colloquy  ensued,  giving  a  list  of  105 
J  projects  approved  quite  some  time  since 
the  law  which  made  the  Dallas  Federal 
Building  appropriate. 

Prosipectus  on  public  building  projects  ap- 
proved by  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Public  Works 

Location 

1954 No  Federal  office  buildings. 

1955: 

j^i-  May  23 Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

i  June  15 Huntington.  W.  Va. 

''^  Do Richmond.  Va. 

July  27 Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  29 Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

1956: 

June  4 Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

June  13 San  Francsico,  Calif. 

Do Kingsport,  Tenn. 

June  22 Sacramento,  Calif . 

Do _■ Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

July  19 Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Do Houston.  Tex. 

Do « Boston,  Mass. 

Do Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Do Little  Rock,  Ark. 

July  20 Washington,  D.C. 

Do Do. 

Do Moorehead,  Minn. 

Do Washington,  D.C. 

Do Sedan,  Kans. 

Do Redwood  Falls,  Minn . 

Do Beaver,  Pa. 

Do Manning,  S.C. 

July  23 Washington,  D.C. 

Do Miami,  Fla. 

Do Jonesboro,  La. 

Do Laurel,  Miss. 

Do McKinney,  Tex. 

Do Terrell,  Tex. 

Do Washington,  DC. 

July  24 Do. 

Do Dallas,  Tex. 

July  25 Breese,  in. 

Sept.  22 Hartford,  Conn. 

Do Monticello,  Fla. 

Do Milledgevllle,  Ga. 

Do Baltimore,  Md. 

Do Denton,  Md. 

Do Bemldge,  Minn. 

Do Brainerd,  Minn. 

Do Moberly,  Mo. 

Do St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do Do. 

Do Brooklyn,  NY. 

Do New  York,  N.Y. 

Do Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do Portland,  Oreg. 

Do Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Do Sharon,  Pa. 

Do Lafayette,  Tenn. 

Do Daingerfield,  Tex. 

Do Orange,  Tex. 

Do San  Marcos,  Tex. 

Do Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Do Portsmouth,  Va. 

Do Waynesboro,  Va. 

Do Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Do Wailuku,  Hawaii. 

Do Toledo,  Ohio. 


Prospectus  on  public  building  projects  ap- 
proved by  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Public  Works — Continued 

Location 

1957 No  Federal  office  buildings. 

1958 Do. 

1959 Do. 

1960: 

Feb.  24 Decalvir.  Ala. 

Do- -.    Juneau,  Alaska. 

Do Los   Angeles,  Calif. 

Do San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Do Denver,  Colo. 

Do Wilmington,  Del. 

Do Tampa,  Fla. 

Do Miami,  Fla. 

Do Boise,  Idaho. 

Do Chicago.  111.  (2). 

Do Augusta.  Maine. 

Do Baltimore,  Md 

Do Boston,  Mass. 

Do Clarksdale,  Miis. 

Do Tupelo,  Miss. 

Do Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Do Billings.  Mont. 

Do Reno,  Nev. 

Do Santa  Fe..  N.  Mex. 

Do New  York.  NY. 

Do Cincinnati,  Ohio./ 

Do Toledo.  Ohio. 

Do Tulsa,  Okla. 

Do Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Do Charleston,  S.C. 

Do Memphis,  Tenn. 

Do Austin,  Tex. 

Do Ogden,  Utah 

May  17 Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Do Pierre.  S,  Dak. 

Do Washington,  DC.  (3). 
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1961 Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Do St  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Do Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do.. London,  Ky.  , 

Do Louisville,  Ky. 

Do New  Orleans,  La. 

Do St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Do Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

Do Philadelphia.  Pa 

Do Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Do Spokane,  Wash. 

Do Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Approved  where? 

Mr.  ALGER.  All  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  ALGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  I  happen  to  rep- 
resent a  district  with  16  counties  where 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  Federal  build- 
ing in  two  counties  for  9  years.  And.  I 
do  not  have  a  Federal  building  yet  in  any 
of  those  16  counties.  I  have  been  trying 
for  9  years  to  get  one  constructed  there. 
I  did  not  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  that 
the  gentleman  from  Dallas  has  had  for 
the  last  8  years,  prior  to  the  la.st  6 
months. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  hope  that  this  dis- 
cussion will  not  get  off  on  extraneous 
matters.  Who  does  not  get  a  Federal 
building  is  not  of  particular  moment.  I 
submit  that  if  some  district  in  Oklahoma 
can  save  money  by  having  a  Federal 
building,  I  am  for  it.  So  again,  I  want 
to  keep  the  eye  focused  on  the  target 
here. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  building  was 
turned  down.  I  want  to  explore  this, 
to  direct  attention  to  it,  because  when  we 
have  a  straight  vote  every  Member  of 
this  House  knows  that  is  not  just  a  co- 
incidence. 


I  do  not  want  to  press  fui-ther  into 
that,  although  I  may  have  to. 

But,  I  cannot  understand  why  a  meri- 
torious building  is  turned  down  for  any 
reason  other  than  the  facts  themselves. 
Now.  if  this  building  does  not  have  merit 
then  the  ca.<;e  should  be  called  to  the 
attention   of   the   American  people  and 
this  body.    If.  however,  this  building  does 
have  merit,  then  the  building  should  be 
con.strucU'd.    On  any  other  basis,  I  my- 
self do  not  feel  that  the  people  of  my 
di.strict   can   wrll    afford   to   accept  the 
answer     It  .'Strikes  me  that  if  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  had  a  project  of  his  defeated  by 
a   party-line   vote   in   a   committee   he 
would    nf'CcssarUy,    on    his    honor    and 
tiiiou.uh  dedication  to  his  job  and  the 
people   he   has   the  honor  to  represent, 
be  where  I  am  today,  appealing  to  his 
colleagues  to  look  at  the  facts,  and  the 
merit.     If  the  merit  is  not  there.  I  will 
admit  it,  and  then  I  would  repeat,  we 
do  not  want  the  building.     If,  however. 
It  is  meritorious,  the  building  ought  to 
be  built.     I  will  have  no  part  in  having 
a  building  except  on  the  basis  of  ef- 
ficiency, economy,  and  convenience. 

I  think  every  Member  of  this  House 
in  either  party,  and  I  think  every  dis- 
trict, deserves  this  meritorious  basis  of 
project  approval,  and  I  think  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States  who  is  a  tax- 
payer deserves  it,  and  ought  to  have  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  gladly  yield  to  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  have  ques- 
tions or  who  want  to  pursue  this  matter 
further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  remainder  of 
the  material  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  interest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  I  would  ask  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to  him  first, 
and  I  will  ask  my  questions  later. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  In  the  first  place, 
I  would  like  to  make  this  very  clear  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that  insofar 
as  the  Representative  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma  is  concerned,  there 
has  been  no  final  decision  of  any  kind 
with  regard  to  the  Dallas  Federal  build- 
ing. The  Dallas  Federal  building  is  in 
the  same  status  as  a  number  of  other 
Federal  building  proposals. 

Mr,  ALGER.  There  has  never  been  a 
Federal  building  turned  down  by  party 
line  vote  in  that  committee  to  my  knowl- 
edge. Docs  the  gentleman  know  of  one? 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  was  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  before  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  was  on  it,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  complete  history  of  the  votes  in  the 


Public  Works  Committee   as  the  gentle- 
man from  Dalla.s  appear.s  to  be 

Mr.  ALGER  I  am  informing  the  gen- 
tleman this  is  a  fact;  I  have  checked  it. 
That  is  my  understanding, 

Mr,  EDMONDSON  To  my  knowledge 
during  the  time  1  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee there  have  been  a  number  of  de- 
cisions on  questions  involving  building 
construction  which  have  followed  party 
hnes.  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  that 
happens  in  practically  every  committee 
\n  Congress,  for  that  matter. 

I  was  talking  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mi.s.souri  who 
represents  the  Independence  district,  and 
he  told  me  the  experience  of  the  city  of 
Independence  in  trying  for  8  year.s  under 
the  administration  which  preceded  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  get  a  survey 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the 
needs  of  that  city  for  a  post  office  For 
8  years,  according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri.  theie  was  an  absolute  lefusal 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  post  office 
needs  of  the  city  of  Independence.  The 
gentleman  know.s  who  i.s  the  principal 
and  best-known  resident  of  the  city  of 
Independence,  the  former  President  of 
the  United  States.  Harry  S  Truman 

Mr.  ALGER  I  would  respond  to  the 
gentleman  by  saying  if  that  is  a  wrong, 
as  the  gentleman  is  presenting  it.  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right  I  do  not 
know  the  details  of  that  instance,  and  I 
fail  to  see  what  bearing  that  instance  has 
on  this  case  today.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  direct  his  attention  and  keep 
It  focused  on  this  case.  He  can  help  us 
in  this.  If  I  am  wrong  m  this  I  would 
like  to  be  so  corrected 

Mr  EDMONDSON 
Dallas  Federal  buildini 
cerned,  I  am  satisfied  there  are  a  number 
of  Democrats  on  that  committee  who 
will  be  ready  to  vote  for  forward  move- 
ment of  the  Dallas  project  when  we  get 
a  return  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration on  tiie  request  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  General  Ser\  ices  Admin- 
istration. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  ciedits  that 
committee  with  a  state  of  mind  that  is 
absolutely  unfair.  If  he  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  committee  is  abso- 
lutely unfair  in  its  feeling  with  regard  to 
Dallas,  he  certainly  does  his  cause  no 
good  insofar  as  the  future  of  that  proj- 
ect is  concerned 

Mr,  ALGER  Tlie  gentleman  is  not 
afraid  of  the  future  if  right  is  on  his 
side.    That  is  spelled  with  an  '  r", 

Mr  BALDWIN.  Mr.  .Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California, 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
on  the  Evblic  Works  Committee  in  the 
84tli  Coi;^ress.  I  want  to  testify  about 
tlie  dilig«ce  and  competence  with  which 
he  repte^ited  his  district  on  that  com- 
mittee. U|cause  I  refer  to  the  diligence 
and  cormetence  that  he  expressed  for 
tlie  projMt  in  Dallas.  However,  the  au- 
thorizatiwi  for  the  project  expired  with 
the  explication  of  the  act  under  which  it 
lAa.s  appi^^f^d. 

Both  oft$te  illustrations  given  by  the 
gentleman     from     Oklahoma     do     not 
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oroject  IS  con- 


apply,  because  this  has  been  approved 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  both  of  the  gentleman's  illustra- 
tions were  not  approved.  Therefore, 
they  are  not  comparable. 

I,  for  one.  feel  it  is  completely  proven 
that  there  should  be  a  new  Federal 
building  in  Dallas  by  the  very  facts  sub- 
mitted by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. The  GSA  and  other  agencies 
of  Government  are  now  paying  in  Dallas 
far  more  money  than  would  be  our  cost 
if  we  actually  built  one  Federal  build- 
ing in  which  to  consolidate  all  of  tl\e 
Federal  agencies  that  are  now  dis- 
tributed all  over  Dallas  wherever  they 
can  gel  facilities.  So  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  pursuing  this  case  is 
actually  pursuing  the  best  interests  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  fight.  He  is 
doing  a  service  not  only  for  the  citizens 
of  Dalla.s  but  for  the  citizens  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  including  my  own  dis- 
trict. I  have  voted  for  the  Dallas 
project  every  time  it  has  come  up  in  the 
committee,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr  ALGER,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement, 

Mr,  WRIGHT,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
aentleman  yield ';> 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
[)  om  Texas. 

.Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  say  at 
tins  point,  without  taking  up  the  gentle- 
mans  time,  because  i  have  a  special  or- 
der immediately  following  his.  that  at 
that  time  I  will  be  very  happy  to  explain 
what  has  happened  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  explain  further  that  the 
building  has  not  been  killed^  as  he  seems 
to  have  gained  the  impression.  It  is 
rather  that  action  on  it  has  been  de- 
ferred pending  the  receipt  of  reports  in 
which  many  members  of  the  committee 
are  interested. 

Further,  the  gentleman  is  incorrectly 
informed  when  he  states  that  on  June 
20  and  21  the  building  was  killed  on  a 
straight  party  line  vote.  That  reflects  on 
the  integrity  of  the  committee.  I  know 
that  in  the  subcommittee  on  June  20  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  Dallas  Federal 
building  at  that  particular  time  was 
beaten,  but  not  on  a  straight  party  line 
vote  Following  this,  by  unanimous  vote 
it  was  agreed  to  summon  additional  in- 
formation on  the  controversial  matter 
of  the  site  acquisition  and  take  the  proj- 
ect up  again  in  the  current  session.  As 
to  the  vote  on  the  following  day  a  motion 
was  indeed  offered  to  kill  the  project 
outright,  but  this  did  not  prevail.  In- 
stead, the  full  committee  voted  to  ratify 
the  action  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  or  not  it  was  a 
straight  party  line  vote,  and  I  fail  to  .sec 
any  particular  significance  as  to  whether 
it  was  or  not, 

Mr  ALGER.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man it  was,  and  the  gentleman  ^^•ho 
voted  contrary  on  it  before  then  joined 
his  colleagues  on  the  second  vote.  I 
know  this  as  a  matter  of  record.  Now. 
you  can  check  the  transcript  of  the  rec- 
ord, which  the  rules  of  the  House  pre\ent 
my  showing  you.  The  rules  of  the  House 
prevent  my  telling  you  about  what  hap- 
pened there. 

Mr,  WRIGHT.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 


Public  Works  of  the  House  to  conceal  any 
facts.  The  committee  is  not  ashamed  of 
any  decision  it  has  made  I  know  of  no 
occasion  in  which  this  committee  has 
ever  attempted  to  prevent  any  member 
from  going  through  its  hearings  on  any 
subject. 

Mr  ALGER  Fine.  Then  we  will 
bring  this  out  in  the  open  finally.  ^ 

Mr  SCHERER,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  has 
served  on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
since  1953.  ihat  irrespective  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  Dallas  Federal  building  you 
are  not  going  to  get  out  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  a  Federal  building 
for  Dallas  as  long  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  1  Mr.  Alger  1  represents  that 
district, 

Mr,  ALGER,  I  hate  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  but  I  know  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  just  like 
to  state  this.  That  may  be  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma.  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  believes  that  this 
decision  is  being  made  on  that  basis,  he 
does  an  injustice  to  his  colleagues  on 
the  committee.  Here  is  the  gentleman 
from  E>allas  who  has  held  this  office  for 
a  period,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  7 
years  and  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
Federal  building  during  6  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  and  now  in 
the  first  6  months  of  the  Democratic 
administration,  he  is  trying  to  cry  poli- 
tics becauvse  he  does  not  have  a  new- 
Federal  building.  That  does  not  make 
much  sense  to  me. 

Mr  SCHERER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman  re- 
alizes that  we  did  not  have  a  Republican 
administration  in  the  House  during 
those  6  years.  It  was  just  the  first  2 
years  that  we  had  a  Republican  House 
and  a  Republican  administration 

Mr  ALGER  Of  course,  I  think  again 
we  are  getting  off  the  course,  gentlemen. 
I  repeat  again — I  am  not  asking  for  a 
Federal  building  If  anybody  here  thinks 
that  that  is  what  I  want — they  are 
wrong,  I  am  talking  about  economy,  ef- 
ficiency and  conveniency.  Those  are  the 
yardsticks  and  this  building  is  warranted 
on  the  basis  of  economy,  efficiency  and 
conveniency.  If  it  is  going  to  be  tuined 
down.  It  should  be  done  on  the  basis  that 
everyone  can  understand.  So  tar  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  completely  fearless 
of  the  jDolitical  consequences.  But.  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  is  not  the  point,  as  I  said. 
The  point  is  that  a  million  people  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  would  like 
to  know  why  it  has  been  turned  down. 
If  there  is  some  hidden  government  that 
we  cannot  see.  or  if  somewhere  deals 
are  toeing  made.  I  do  not  know  of  it,  I 
have  come  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
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and  maybe  I  am  wrong,  appealing  to  you 
about  this  party  vote.  Maybe  I  am  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  I  have  had  people  tell  me 
not  to  rock  the  boat.  They  have  told 
me  for  the  last  4  years — do  not  rock  the 
boat — you  are  going  to  get  the  building. 
Look — I  do  not  want  the  building  if  it 
does  not  provide  better  service  at  the 
least  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  What  more 
can  I  say?  If  you,  gentlemen,  join  in,  as 
those  gentlemen  said  they  might,  then  it 
would  be  different. 

I  know  the  transcript  of  that  commit- 
tee record,  which  has  been  iiiled  unac- 
ceptable in  this  presentation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Surely  the  gentleman 
remembers  that  in  1956  when  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  that  committee,  on 
which  I  served  at  the  time,  first  consid- 
ered this  project,  though  I  had  some 
reservations  regarding  it  I  helped  him  to 
get  it  approved  and  I  voted  with  him 
and  it  was  approved.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  later  the  questions  arose  re- 
garding the  irregular  acquisition  of  the 
site.  The  gentleman  knows  also  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  done 
many,  many  things  for  the  gentleman's 
district  since  the  gentleman  from  Dal- 
las has  represented  his  district. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Based  solely  on  merit. 
This  is  not  something  for  the  gentleman 
from  Dallas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  just  what  I 
am  saying— ^hfit  the  committee  has  been 
acting  on  thV*asis  of  the  merits  of  each 
proposition.  This,  additionally,  I  will 
undertake  to  explain  in  a  moment  on  my 
own  time  rather  than  to  take  the  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Dallas.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Dallas  is  the  one  who  is 
drawing  the  inference  of  the  committee 
acting  otherwise  than  on  merit.  The 
gentleman  from  Dallas  is  the  one  who 
keeps  injecting  partisan  politics  into 
this  discussion. 

The  gentleman  from  Dallas  is  the  one 
who  sent  out  a  letter  saying  the  commit- 
tee was  discriminating  against  him  and 
that  the  building  would  not  be  built  as 
long  as  a  Republican  represents  his  dis- 
trict. It  would  seem  that  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  pose  as  a  martyr.  Can 
the  gentleman  name  a  single  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  who  feels  that  he 
individually  has  been  discriminated 
against  by  this  committee,  or  any  other 
committee  for  that  matter,  because  of 
his  party  affiliation? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman.  The 
gentleman  says  he  is  going  to  speak  on 
his  time.  I  will  Usten  to  him  when  he 
takes  the  floor,  but  I  will  not  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  the  things  he  is  saying  the  press 
says  are  too  hot  to  print.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  gentleman  thinks.  I  am  look- 
ing solely  to  what  happened  in  the  com- 
mittee about  which  I  am  precluded  by  the 
rules  of  the  House  from  telling  what  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  was.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  relative 
to  the  new  Dallas  building.  There  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  a  Dallas  building  and  the 
gentleman  knows  what  happened. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  in  view  of  the  unsaid 
things  that  have  been  referred  to  here 
this  afternoon,  has  been  extremely  fair 
and  extremely  sound  and  extremely  calm 
in  his  analysis.  I  certainly  hope  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  as  well  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  take  stock  not  only  of  his 
words  but  of  the  items  he  will  exhibit  in 
the  Record.  I  certainly  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Dallas  gets  full  study  and  at- 
tention— nonpartisan  attention — of  the 
House  which  he  dcsei-ves  in  this  case. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  I  have  been  getting,  perhaps,  too 
much  attention,  but  not  enough  action. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
join  in  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  saying  and  also  to  make  this  observa- 
tion— that  properly  so,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  many  things  that  bear  on  this 
issue  carmot  be  said.  There  are  many 
things  that  have  been  said  in  the  public 
press,  in  the  news  columns,  which  make 
this  a  great  deal  more  aggravated.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  i.s 
aware  of  these  outside  factors,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is 
too.  Therein  lies  the  difficulty  of  trying 
to  handle  this  matter  in  the  proix-r 
fashion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  which 
I  think  is  the  proper  place  to  bring  this 
out.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  doing  it  in  this  fashion.  I 
think  this  is  an  issue  that  affects  all 
Members  of  the  House  whatever  side  of 
the  aisle  they  are  on.  I  do  recommend 
that  those  Members  who  might  be  cu- 
rious as  to  what  else  lies  behind  this  in- 
form themselves  about  what  has  been 
said  in  the  press  and  outside  the  well  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
been  around  here  quite  a  while  trying 
to  get  an  understanding  of  this  thing. 
As  I  understand,  you  are  the  only  Re- 
publican Congressman  from  Texas — I 
do  not  mean  Senator — Representative,  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  ALGER.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
some  prominent  influential  Democratic 
politician  has  said  that  the  people  of 
Dallas  will  not  get  this  Federal  building 
as  long  as  he  represents  that  district, 
there  will  not  be  any  public  improve- 
ments in  there.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  ALGEl^.  That  allegedly  has  been 
said. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  that 
the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  ALGER.  That  is  the  substance  of 
what  magazines  have  said  was  said. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  that 
what  you  are  kicking  about? 

Mr.  ALGER.  No;  I  am  kicking  about 
the  building  not  being  built. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know 
if  somebody  came  into  my  district  and 
tried  to  defeat  me  by  saying  that  my  peo- 
ple would  not  get  something  as  long  as 


I  represented  them,  I  would  certainly 
complain. 

The  only  people  of  the  press  who  would 
make  such  an  attack  on  me  would  be 
Walter  Winchell  or  Drew  Pearson,  and 
their  opposition  would  help  me. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  For  the  record,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  no  prom- 
inent Democratic  politician  has  ever 
made  any  such  statement  to  me  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  regai-ding  the 
future  of  the  Dallas  post  office  or  the 
Dallas  Federal  building.  The  only  time 
I  have  ever  heard  anybody  say  that  the 
party  affiliation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Dallas  is  responsible  for  not  havmg  the 
building  is  today  when  it  was  said  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  SchererI. 

The  gentleman  from  Dallas  knows  I 
have  come  to  him  a  number  of  times 
while  the  other  party  was  in  the  White 
House  and  asked  for  help  with  agencies 
ih  Dallas.  Federal  agencies,  that  were 
dealing  with  matters  concerning  the 
Second  District  of  Oklahoma.  I  have 
always  found  the  gentleman  from  Dallas 
to  be  receptive. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  to  this  date 
the  gentleman  from  Dallas  has  never  sat 
down  with  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa to  say  one  word  about  this  Federal 
building  in  Dallas.  I  do  not  know  why. 
but  that  is  the  state  of  the  record  as  of 
today. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man tha.  I  appreciate  his  compliments 
and  I  would  like  to  retm-n  the  same. 

I  am  not  asking  for  a  new  public  build- 
ing at  Dallas  as  a  personal  favor.  This 
is  not  a  favor  or  something  you  are  doing 
for  us.  Have  I  said  anything  today 
which  indicates  that  I  wanted  that? 

I  have  presented  some  10  documents, 
and  I  have  not  had  anybody  contest 
them.  They  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
has  made  pas.sing  reference  in  his  re- 
marks about  the  manner  in  which  the 
site  was  located  and  acquired. 

We  had  a  disturbance  in  the  gallery 
just  a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  am  told 
proceeds  directly  from  their  resentment, 
particularly  that  of  one  prominent  busi- 
nes.sman  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  over  the 
procedures  that  were  followed  down 
there. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  could  very  pi-operly  concern 
the  members  of  the  committee.  It  is 
entirely  proper  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  look  into  this  matter  of  hav- 
ing 14  businessmen  offer  to  reimburse 
the  Government  for  part  of  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  site  they  wanted  if  it  ex- 
ceeded a  certain  figure.  That  is  quite 
extraordinary  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
unreasonable  for  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  want  to  look  into  it  and 
discuss  it  and  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  it  is  proper  or  not. 

Mr.  ALGER.  All  that  was  gone  into 
by  the  GAO  and  is  a  matter  of  record. 

If  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  had  done  their  homework 
they  would  know  this  material.  I  have 
not  made  up  any  of  this.     From   1956, 


when  a  gentleman  in  the  other  body 
from  our  State  of  Texas  got  it  through 
the  other  body,  saying  it  was  important, 
I  h.avc  been  trying  to  present  the  facts 
for  the  record.  You  have  had  5  years 
since,  and  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  on  the 
gentleman  or  the  cornnittee  not  doing 
its  work.  1  tell  the  g?ntleman  that  the 
work  is  not  being  done,  that  you  are  pas.-^- 
ing  this  over  on  a  political  vote,  that 
you  do  have  the  facts  and  material  to 
support  it. 

This  ha.s  al.so  been  !  ied  up  in  another 
committee,  the  Governmt  nt  Operations 
Committee,  because  there  was  an  alleged 
irregularity.  I  brouglit  that  up  myself 
earlier  because  there  :s  nothing  to  hide. 
Then  I  gave  the  gentleman  the  GAO  re- 
port Do  you  know  that  GAO  report 
wa.s  asked  for  way  back  early  last  year? 
It  is  in  the  files  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  so  that  we  in  the 
Congress  can  have  it.  Yet  I  had  to  de- 
mand a  copy  of  it.  a  copy  of  that  GAO 
report.  The  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Brooks  of  Tcxa.s.  sat  on  it 
for  some  5  months  in  the  subcommittee, 
they  took  no  action.  Then  the  subcom- 
mittece  chairman  put  out  a  statement 
purpoi  ting  to  be  the  .action  of  the  com- 
mittee when  we  clearly  established  it 
was  the  action  of  that  one  individual. 
I  contacted  members  of  that  committee 
and  they  said  they  did  not  know  about 
it,  they  had  no  part  ;n  it.  That  is  part 
of  it.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  open 
this  up.  the  gentleman  sat  for  5  months 
on  the  GAO  report.  The  GAO  has  facts 
and  figures  on  the  acquisition  of  this  .site. 
I  do  not  expect  the  centleman  to  come 
on  every  W^ays  and  Means  matter  to  me 
or  to  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  divulge  to  us  his  interest  in  every 
tax  bill,  nor  do  I  th:nk  it  behooves  me 
to  take  such  action  v.ith  his  com.mittee. 

I  am  appealing  to  my  colleagues 
.solely  on  the  law.  If  the  gentleman 
feels  that  either  the  l3uilding  will  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved,  and  the  reasons 
given,  the  people  ol  Dallas  will  know 
that  justice  is  being  done.  But  when 
there  is  a  vote,  as  .here  was  2  weeks 
ago.  after  5  years  of  approval,  after  its 
having  originated  in  the  83d  Congress  8 
years  ago.  I  do  not  have  to  spell  it  out 
any  clearer  than  that,  and  I  think  we 
are  wasting  time  to  belabor  the  matter 
further. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
of  course  a  busy  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ALGER.  We  aie  all  bu.sy,  I  should 
say. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman ought  to  recognize  that  there  are 
others  who  have  committee  assign- 
ments. Members  who  have  more  than 
one  committee  assignment,  to  keep 
them  busy.  The  gentleman  thinks  it 
would  be  an  imposition  on  his  time  to 
give  to  some  of  us  certain  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  ALGER.  The  gentleman  did  not 
say  that,  and  the  gentleman  is  not  say- 
ing that.  The  gentleman  himself 
brought  the  matter  ujj. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  We  have  to  take 
all  of  this  matter  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALGER.  It  if;  the  responsibility 
of  each  one  of  us,  first  to  do  our  com- 
mittee work  so  that  we  can  represent 


legislation  before  our  colleagues  on  this 
floor.  And  I  repeat  to  the  gentleman 
this  information  has  been  in  his  com- 
mittee. If  the  gentleman  thinks  I  would 
come  to  his  committee  and  ask  special 
attention  or  consideration,  that  is  not 
my  intention.  I  do  not  expect  special 
attention.  I  was  forced  to  take  this  ac- 
tion today  by  this  party  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  had  this  for  5  to  7 
years.  The  building  was  approved  by 
the  other  body. 

I  am  not  complaining.  But  you  are 
now  costing  the  taxpayers  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  each  year  of  delay.  I  do 
not  know  vhether  the  folks  in  Okla- 
homa are  less  money  conscious  and 
thrifty  tlian  we  arc.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  are  now  paying  Dallas  businessmen 
far  more  rent  than  you  ought  to. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  With  reference  to 
tliat  million  dollars  a  year,  has  the  gen- 
tleman calculated  the  tax  loss  on  the 
income  that  is  coming  in  from  it? 

Mr.  ALGER.  There  are  many  :fca- 
tures  I  have  not  calculated.  This  was 
a  straight  party  vote.  If  the  gentleman 
lias  information  on  this  that  we  have 
developed  today  on  the  subject  matter. 
Give  it  to  us  and  we  will  have  it  in  tlie 
record  side  by  side,  the  statements  I 
have  developed,  and  the  statements  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  will  develop. 
if  you  have  additional  information  for 
us.  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  when  has  a  tax  law 
factor  become  so  acute  around  here? 
We  are  going  to  demolish  buildings  over 
here  that  are  being  taxed  because  some- 
body wanted  to  buy  property  over  here 
on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  B.\LDWIN.  Actually,  the  facts 
are  not  as  stated  or  implied  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  that  the  com- 
mittee needs  to  have  individual  Members 
brinK  to  them  facts  relative  to  these 
buildings;  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  General  Services  Administration 
came  before  the  other  committee  and 
the  General  Services  Administration 
made  the  studies  in  Dallas. 

They  had  resolved  the  questions  in- 
volved in  these  problems,  and  they  had 
formulated  their  recommendations. 
They  not  only  did  that,  but  they  obtained 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  all  of  that  information  was  avail- 
able to  the  committee.  So,  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  for  anybody  to  have 
any  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  facts.  .  The 
information  was  available  before  the 
committee  to  proceed  and  act  on  that 
proposal. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  do  not  understand  some  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
about  my  visiting  the  committee.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 


Mr,  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  simply  to  clarify  the  record 
with  respect  to  the  allegation  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  is  acting  un- 
fairly and  in  a  discriminatory  way  to- 
ward one  of  our  Members.  Tliis,  I  think, 
is  a  very  serious  allegation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Kentleman  yicW 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  I  will  be  plad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr  McCORM.^CK.  Any  time  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  I  always  contact  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  getting  a  bill  through  that 
I  introduce.  I  try  to  have  a  committee 
act  favorably  on  any  matters  that  I  in- 
troduce. I  try  to  persuade  nut  only  my 
Democratic  colleagues  but  my  Repub- 
lican colleaciues  on  the  committee.  I  do 
everything  I  can  with  the  committee 
members  to  ti-y  and  have  them  report 
my  bill  out.  because  I  know  that  before 
it  comes  to  the  floor  it  has  to  come  out 
of  committee. 

Now.  coming  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  I  introduced  a  very  little  sim- 
ple resolution  back  a  couple  of  years  aro 
called  the  New  England  Compact  Rati- 
fication. The  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Wright  1  will  remember  that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  remember  it  very 
distinctly. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  know,  I  in- 
troduced that  bill  for  the  Republicans. 
One  of  my  Republican  colleagues  met  me 
in  the  corridor  outside  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  introduce  it,  and  I  said  'Sure." 
The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
deeply  interested  in  it,  the  New  England 
Council,  all  the  business  groups.  I  will 
say  that  95  percent  of  the  members  of 
these  business  groups,  good,  fine  Amer- 
icans, good  businessmen,  but  politically 
Republicans,  would  not  vote  for  a  Dem- 
ocrat under  any  conditions.  And,  I 
say  that  not  unkmdly.  I  could  get  10 
New  England  compacts  through  and  they 
would  not  vote  for  me  if  they  thought 
they  could  beat  me.  But,  I  was  glad  to 
do  it,  because  I  believed  m  the  compact. 
You  know,  when  the  votes  came  up  there 
was  a  sohd  Republican  vote  against  it. 
Am  I  not  right? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,   the  gentleman   is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  were  12 
votes  agamst  it;  all  12  Repubhcans. 
This  was  just  a  little  compact  for  New 
England,  and  there  we  found  a  straight 
party  vote  on  the  part  of  the  Republi- 
cans solidly  hned  up  against  it.  I  spoke 
to  one  or  two  of  my  Republican  friends 
and  said,  "Give  me  a  vote;  at  least,  do 
net  have  it  a  solid  party  vote."  I  could 
not  break  themVdown.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining. Now,  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  tliis  Dallas  project  and  I  am  not 
mjecting  myself  into  it  except  that  when 
the  observation  is  made  about  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  district  where  this 
building  would  be  located  not  going  to 
see  members  of  the  committee,  I  simply 
want  it  understood  that  when  I  am 
interested  in  anything,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate gomg  to  the  members.  I  know  the 
value  of  committees,  and  I  know  the 
importance  of  committees,  because  for 
all  practical  purposes,  congressional  gov- 
ernment  requires  congressional   action. 
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And,  I  know  the  importance  of  getting  a 
bill  out  of  committee  or  getting  favor- 
able action  in  committee,  and  I  do  every- 
thing I  can  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  try  to  convince  them  as  to  the 
justice  of  my  case.  I  am  not  saying 
this  for  my  friend  from  that  district, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to 
go  around  to  your  friends  and  have  a 
little  chat  with  them. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  must  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  whom  I  respect,  that  I 
was  on  the  committee.  I  have  lived  with 
the  project  on  that  committee  for  2 
years. 

I  saw  no  further  reason  to  go  back. 
It  would  just  be  carr>'ing  coals  to  New- 
castle. I  have  been  to  the  committee 
and  have  been  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
only  reason  I  made  the  observation  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson  i  said  is  that  certainly  I 
would  have  been  around  seeing  them. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Fort  Worth  yield  tn  me  at  this 
time  ? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Just  to  complete 
the  record  on  the  question  of  the  Dallas 
post  oflBce,  there  is  one  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  has  spoken  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  in  behalf  of  that  build- 
ing down  there,  and  that  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  I  Mr. 
Wright),  who  is  in  the  well  of  this 
Chamber  at  this  time.  No  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  delegation  has  said  a 
word  to  me  about  the  need  for,  the  justi- 
fication and  the  desirability  of  this  par- 
ticular Federal  building.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  from  Dallas  has  never  advo- 
cated this  buildino  to  me,  or  discussed  its 
need  with  me,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Fort  Worth  has. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  have  a  few  things  which  I 
would  like  to  say  first.  After  I  have 
covered  a  few  points  I  will  be  delighted 
and  honored  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
and  any  others  who  may  wish  me  to 
yield. 

I  want  to  say  that  no  Member  is  sim- 
ply discriminated  against  by  this  com- 
mittee, that  to  my  personal  knowledge 
the  committee  has  authorized  many 
projects  in  the  district  of  the  gentleman 
from  Dallas,  and  that  in  my  judgment 
this  project  also  will  be  authorized  once 
the  committee  is  satisfied  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  site  was  ac- 
quired which  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  gentleman's  party  affiliation 
which  he  keeps  injecting  into  this 
discussion. 

I 'take  the  floor  somewhat  reluctantly 
today  because  it  is  not  pleasing  to  dis- 
pute something  that  has  been  said  by 
one's  colleague  from  one's  own  State. 
Yet  as  the  ranking  Texas  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  I  feel  per- 
haps that  it  is  my  responsibility  to  do  so. 


This  committee  should  be  defended 
against  the  unwarranted  attack  which 
has  just  been  made  upon  it. 

Implicit  today  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Dallas  and  explicit  in 
other  public  statements  which  he  has  is- 
sued from  time  to  time  is  a  very  harsh 
criticism  leveled  at  the  committee  on 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

What  harsh  criticism?  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman. What  harsh  criticism? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Among  other  things. 
the  charge  by  the  gentleman  from  Dal- 
las contained  in  his  letter  of  June  14 
which  he  has  just  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  the  effect  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
political  retaliation  because  of  his  p'lty 
affiliation.  This  seems  to  me  a  very 
harsh  charge  It  certainly  reflects  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  committee. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  criticism  that 
was  injected  into  the  Record  in  the  way 
of  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the  office 
of  our  distinguished  Speaker  seemed  to 
me  to  imply  some  unwarranted  and 
wholly  unjustified  criticism  of  that  dis- 
tinguished American. 

Mr.  ALGER.  "Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
be  patient.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  later. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
hear  from  the  Speaker.  I  heard  from 
one  of  his  assistants. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  did  not  say  the 
gentleman  heard  from  the  Speaker.  I 
am  not  here  to  answer  for  the  Speaker, 
but  I  am  here  to  answer  for  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House.  I  am 
here  to  answer  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  majority  of  the  Texas  delegation  and 
of  the  membership  when  the  Speaker  is 
criticized  ard  when  unworthy  motives 
are  imputed  to  him. 

During  the  7  years  of  my  service  on 
this  committee,  it  has  approved  more 
than  100  Federal  buildings  and  similar 
Federal  projects.  A  very  great  many  of 
these  have  been  approved  for  districts 
served  by  Republican  Members.  Never 
in  the  entire  7-year  period  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  that  com- 
mittee has  the  question  of  a  man's  party 
affiliation  ever  arisen  in  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  in  connection  with  con- 
sideration of  a  project.  Not  once  had  it 
arisen  with  respect  to  any  of  the  proj- 
ects awaiting  our  consideration  until 
the  gentleman  from  Dallas  injected  party 
politics  into   this  particular   discussion. 

The  gentleman  from  Dallas  apparent- 
ly thinks  someone  is  plotting  against  him. 

One  would  be  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  gentleman  from  Dallas  were  at- 
tempting to  insinuate  that  the  commit- 
tee was  discriminating  against  him  be- 
cause he  is  a  Republican  and  because  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  Democrats. 

Well,  in  disproof  of  that  unwarranted 
allegation  I  offer  the  fact  that  never 
once  has  a  project  been  disapproved  in 
that  committee  on  the  ground  of  the 
party  affiliation  of  the  Member  repre- 
senting the  district  in  which  it  was  lo- 
cated; never  once  to  my  recollection. 

With  particular  respect  to  the  Mem- 
ber from  Dallas,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  during 


the  years  in  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  on  it  has  done  a  very  great  many 
things  for  Dallas  County,  the  district 
served  by  the  gentleman  from  Dallas. 
In  fact.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  have 
approved  more  projects  in  Dallas  County 
that  in  any  other-founty  in  my  State  and 
perhaps  in  the  entire  United  States.  So 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  comes  in  very 
poor  grace  for  the  gentleman  from  Dal- 
las, the  recipient  of  the  largess  of  our 
committee,  now  to  come  and  put  on  the 
cloak  of  self-righteous  martyrdom  pre- 
tending he  is  being  discriminated 
against. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, in  the  last  action  taken  by  the 
committee  with  regard  to  the  approval 
of  projects  one  of  the  major  projects  that 
was  before  us  was  the  Federal  building 
to  be  constructed  in  the  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer], 
who  is  the  only  Republican  member  of 
the  Florida  delegation  in  Congress. 
Mr  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, that  project  received  the  united 
and  unanimous  vote  and  support  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  committee. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct.  If  the  committee  had 
been  di.scriminating  against  Members 
due  to  party  affiliation,  it  would  seem 
that  we  would  have  perforce  disallowed 
tliat  project. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
L'ontleman  yield? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  BALDWIN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright!  in  favor  of 
tins  projecf 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  have  tried  to  help 
on  numerous  occasions,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  must  know. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  willing  to  make  a  motion  in  our  com- 
mittee to  approve  it? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  fully  expect  that  this 
w  ill  be  forthcoming.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
in  the  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
SulKommittee  only  a  few  days  ago  when 
a  motion  was  made  to  bring  up  this 
building  for  immediate  consideration,  I 
voted  to  do  so.  In  place  of  that  motion, 
which  failed,  another  motion  was  made 
to  defer  action  until  the  time  when  we 
could  sit  down  and  discuss  it  in  depth, 
get  all  the  conflicting  reports,  reconcile 
all  the  controversial  arguments,  and 
make  a  decision:  and  implicit  in  that 
motion  was  the  requirement  that  this  be 
done  before  this  session  shall  have 
ended.     And  I  voted  for  that  motion 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion: As  to  this  request  of  OS  A  to  come 
in  with  this  report,  is  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  stating  therefore 
that  if  that  report  continues  with  this 
recommendation  that  the  Dallas  project 
be  approved  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright  1  will  take  the  initiative  in 
the  committee  to  make  a  motion  to  ap- 
prove it? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  expect  to  do  so. 
Certain  questions  relating  to  this  project 
about  which  other  Members  continue  to 


have  serious  reservations  have  been 
largely  explained  to  my  own  personal 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  delighted  to 
liear  that,  and  I  will  be  ^lad  to  sup- 
port such  a  motion. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  explain  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  what  this  com- 
mittee has  already  done  for  tlie  district 
of  our  colleague  from  Dallas.  Dallas 
County  has  53  facilitie.'^  housing  Federal 
a-encies,  including  leased  and  federal- 
ly owned  space,  all  of  which  with  the 
e.\ception  of  6  have  been  constructed  or 
leased  in  the  past  7  years. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  cDrrection? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  correction. 

Mr.  ALGER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  rephrase  it?     The  committee  is 


not  doing  it  for  me.  it  is  doing  it  for  the 
people  of  Dallas,  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing communities  in  the  country. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  be  very  hon- 
ored to  have  that  correction  stipulated, 
becau.se  everything  the  committee  has 
done  for  Dallas  County  has  been  done 
for  the  people  of  Dallas  County,  this 
regardless  of  whether  we  have  particular 
rappoit  with  their  Representative  in 
Contn-er;s.  despite  whether  or  not  he  at- 
tempts to  be  cooperative  with  u."?,  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  felt  moved 
occa  ionaliy  to  make  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  attempting  ;to  strike 
out  pi-ojects  in  districts  of  other  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  reprehensible 
indeed  for  a  committee  of  the  House  to 
vote  on  a  project  on  the  basis  of  whether 
it  liked  or  di.'^liked  the  Member  in  whose 


district  a  project  was  located.  We  might 
have  some  highly  unusual  results. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  on  this  committee  has  in 
the  past  7  years  done  a  lot  for  the  people 
in  Dallas  and  Dallas  County.  During 
this  period  it  will  be  noted  that  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  has  existed  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  from  Dallas 
comes  before  us  in  veiy  bad  grace  to  in- 
.'^ist  that  he  is  being  personally  discrimi- 
nated against. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Recof.d  a 
Ii.-t  of  the  public  buildings  in  Dallas  and 
tlie  agencies  which  occupy  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  list  referred  to  follows: 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  It 
24  of  these  listed  bui 
cies  other  than  pos 
these  agency  building 
during  the  past  few  : 
projects,  such  as  the 
and  the  Social  Secui 

Twenty-three  of  tl 
sent  new  constructio 
tics — construction  th 
during  these  recent 


Aill  be  noticed  that 
Idings  house  agen- 
L  offices  and  3  of 
s  were  constructed 
'.ears  to  house  new 
cotton  laboratory 
ity  Administration, 
le  buildings  repre- 
n  for  ix)stal  facili- 
at  has  taken  place 
7  years. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  just  like 
to  state,  as  a  matter  of  record  at  this 
point,  that  these  23  buildings  con- 
structed in  Dallas,  while  the  gentleman 
from  Dallas  has  been  in  office,  repre- 
sent about  four  times  as  many  buildings 
as  have  been  constructed  in  the  district 


represented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  who  has  approximately 
400,000  people  whom  he  represents  in 
the  Second  District  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
once  more  to  the  gentleman  but  before 
my  time  expires  I  do  want  to  answer  his 
question  which  he  repeatedly  asked  in 
his  speech,  as  to  why  this  building  has 
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been  thus  /ar  delayed.  It  seems  incredi- 
ble to  me  that  the  gentleman  from  Dal- 
las would  not  know  why  it  has  been 
delayed,  and  he  keeps  on  asking  the 
question.  Surely  he  is  aware  of  the 
problems  posed  by  the  site  requisition. 
Mr.  ALGER.  I  know  why. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Then  why  does  the 
gentleman  ask  the  question  if  he  knows 
why?  And  why  does  he  continually  in- 
ject party  politics  into  the  discussion? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  particular  point.  If  I  can. 
before  I  finish,  then  I  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

As   the   gentleman   from  Dallas   un- 
doubtedly knows,  only  last  week  when 
authorizing  other  public  buildings  that 
had  to  be  authorized  in  a  hurry  to  come 
under  the  qualifications  of  the  Independ- 
ent Office  appropriation  bill  for  acquir- 
ing new  sites,  we  approved  an  $819,000 
appropriation   for  major  improvements 
on  the  Santa  Pe  Building,  and  this  is  in 
addition  to  $300,000  earlier  authorized. 
It  was  not  necessary  at  that  particular 
time  to  authorize  the  Dallas  project  on 
that  particular  day  because,  as  the  gen- 
tleman  knows,    it    already    has   a   site. 
This  is  the  reason  it  was  delayed.    Cer- 
tainly, having  adopted  this  deferral  and 
this  resolution  to  take  it  up  later  in  the 
session  in  subcommittee,  those  of  us  who 
had  been  present  in  the  subcommittee, 
naturally,  voted  to  sustain  and  uphold 
the  action  of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
following  day  when  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers offered  prematurely  to  overturn  the 
decision    of   the   subcommittee    and    to 
bring  it  up  for  immediate  consideration 
on  that  day.     We  had  just  faced  this 
question  on  the  day  before  and  had  made 
a   decision.      I   will   say   clearly   to   the 
gentleman  from  Dallas,  in  the  absence 
of  the  clarification  which  needs  to  be 
made  in  the  minds  of   the   committee 
with  respect  to  the  irregular  procedure 
by  which  this  site  was  acquired,  if  the 
project  had  been  brought  up  that  second 
day    for    immediate    consideration,    it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  voted  down 
and  probably  killed. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  yield  later  be- 
cause the  gentleman  well   knows  that 

there  is  a  very 

Mr.  ALGER.  Will  the.  gentleman 
yield  so  that  I  can  enlighten  him?  Does 
the  gentleman  want  an  exchange  of 
views  here? 

Or  is  the  gentleman  going  to  lecture? 
Does  the  gentleman  want  an  exchange 
of  views  here  or  a  colloquy  so  that  I  can 
enlighten  him?  The  gentleman  keeps 
on  looking  at  me  and  talking  to  me,  and 
I  would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  earlier 
yielded  a  few  times  to  me,  and  I  believe 
that  I  have  already  yielded  to  him  more 
times  than  he  yielded  to  me.  In  addi- 
tion I  have  only  half  the  time  that  he 
had.  But,  later,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
still  further  to  Jiim,  if  I  have  the  time 
left.  * 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  can  be  here  every  day 
this   week   and   we  can   go  over  these 
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things.  If  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
continue  to  talk  to  me,  I  would  like  to 
answer  him. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  state  what  I  have  to  say  today  and 
get  it  said.  I  do  not  care  to  come  here 
every  day  this  week  and  belabor  this 
matter.  I  do  not  think  it  would  serve 
the  cause  of  this  project  which  I  do  be- 
heve  can  be  justified  to  house  asencics 
currently  renting  space  in  Dalla.s.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  L^cntleman  later, 
if  I  have  time.  Risht  now  I  would  like 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
care  to  share  in  an  exchange  of  views 
on  this? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  particular  time  for  the  rca- 
.sons  I  have  just  stated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  very  sub- 
stantive question  which  has  delayed  ac- 
tion on  this  buildin?.  Uniquely,  in  my 
experience,  the  site  for  this  proposed 
building  was  acquired  by  a  sroup  of 
businessmen  indemnifying  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  Lientleman  from  Dallas  says, 
in  order  to  secure  the  location  oi  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  land.  It  was  acquired  by 
a  group  of  businessmen  soinij  to  the 
Government  and  saying  "if  you  will  buy 
this  particular  site  as  opposed  to  other 
sites  which  you  have  under  considera- 
tion, we  will  guarantee  any  money  that 
is  necessary  over  the  amount  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars." 

It  is  my  recollection  that  the  local 
business  group  subsidized  the  Govern- 
ment's purchase  in  the  amount  of  some 
$355,000.  This  was  done  to  prevail  upon 
the  Government  to  select  this  certain  lo- 
cation for  the  building. 

The  charge  has  been  made,  whether 
fairly  or  not,  that  the  Government  thus 
became  a  party  to  a  real  estate  .specula- 
tion which  thus  enhanced  the  value  of 
adjacent  property  in  which  some  of  the 
participating  group  had  financial  inter- 
ests. 

These  charges  have  been  advanced  by 
other  Dallas  individuals. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  this  is  evil. 
I  have  investigated  it,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  believe  those  men  were 
acting  from  public-spirited  motives. 
Certainly  I  am  not  going  to  a.ssign  to 
them  ulterior  motives  unless  otherwise 
proven,  but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Dallas  can  see  where  a  situation 
like  this  which  was  objected  to  in  the 
city  and  which  created  controversy  of 
such  a  nature  that  people  from  Dallas 
came  up  and  objected,  should  be  looked 
into  carefully  by  committees  of  this 
House. 

I  can  see  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  laying  itself  liable  to  the  charge 
of  engaging  in  real  estate  speculation. 
I  feel  the  committee  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  derelict  in  its  duties  if 
it  did  not  look  into  all  the  ramifications 
and  satisfy  itself  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  at  this  time. 
I  am  sorry  I  could  not  earlier,  but  I 
wanted  this  to  be  explained  so  that  other 


Members  could  understand  the  cause  of 
the  delay  in  approving  this  building. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  what  the  GAO  said  after  looking 
into  if  This  matter  has  been  kicking 
around  here  for  5  years.  For  5  years  the 
gentleman  has  known  about  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.     I  will  .say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  did  not  hear  about  it  that 
long  ago.     It  has  not  been  said  that  it 
is    illegal.      The   qu^tion   has    not   been 
whether  it  wa.s  illegal  but  whether  it  was 
proper.    I  think  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion   as    to    whether    the    Government 
should   encate   in  a   real   estate   specu- 
lation:    and     while    I    intend    to    help 
get  this  building  approved,  I  intend  to 
insist  that  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration or  any  other  Government  agency 
refrain  in  the  future  from  laying  itself 
liable  to  the  charge  that  it  was  engaging 
in  real  estate  speculation  or  acting  In 
league   with   private   interests,   however 
public  spirited  they  may  be.     I  do  not 
want     my    Government    liable    to    the 
charge  of  being   party   to   a  project  of 
accepting  subsidies  and  enhancing   ad- 
jacent property  values  to  the  benefit  of 
any  uroup  or  private  interest  as  opposed 
to  others.     The  gentleman  from  Dallas 
should  know  this  full  well,  and  that  this 
is  the  reason  for  the  delay,  in  order  that 
adequate,  full  consideration  can  be  given. 
Certainly  the  gentleman  from  Dallas 

is  not  so  naive  as  to  believe 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  He  has  mentioned 
my  name.  ^ 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  was  trying  to  avoid 
mentioning  the  gentleman's  name. 

Mr  ALGER.  The  gentleman  has  done 
It  several  times.  I  must  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  what  he  has  failed  to 
understand  in  all  this  exchange,  that  this 
problem  was  first  raised  5  years  ago. 
I  have  put  all  this  material  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  if  the  gentleman  will  read  my 

remarks 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  yield  further 
at  this  point. 

Mr  ALGER.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  the  gentleman  does  not  yield. 
Mr  WRIGHT.  No.  I  do  not  yield  fur- 
ther becau.se  this  is  merely  a  rehash  and 
repetition  of  what  the  gentleman  said 
for  60  minutes  just  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  just  touched  upon  the 
point  that  I  think  is  more  significant 
than  anything  else  that  he  has  discussed. 
referring  to  the  Dallas  Federal  Build- 
intr,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  whether 
by  putting  a  committee  sanction  upon 
the  transaction  and  on  the  way  this  site 
was  obtained  our  committee  is  going  to 
give  a  congressional  seal  of  approval  to 
that  procedure  and  establish  a  precedent 
for  future  location  of  Federal  buildings; 
because,  if  we  do,  if  we  take  this  step,  if 
we  establish  this  as  a  precedent,  then  in 
effect  what  we  are  doing  is  to  tell  groups 
of  businessmen  to  get  together  and  see 
how  much  money  they  can  raise,  make 
their  bids,  and  the  Government  will  se- 
lect the  site  of  the  group  that  will  pay 
the  most.    I  .say  that  is  not  the  way  to 


locate  a  Federal  buildin-.  and  that  we 
.should  not  establi.sh  .such  a  precedent.  I 
do  not  care  whether  tnc  GAO  says  it  is 
right  or  not.  This  is  the  question  and 
the  doubt  that  troubles  me.  and  what 
might  happen  in  the  future  from  such  a 
policy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
that  up  and  for  calling:  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hou'e.  It  makes  the 
matter  of  record  a  very  .^erious  affair, 
which  is  at  the  very  heart  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  regret  that  the  gentleman  from 
Dallas  apparently  f^ls  he  is  too  busy 
with  his  committee  activities  to  sit  down 
and  talk  to  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee about  this  project,  to  explain  this 
background  and  go  into  it.  and  to  give 
us  .some  justification  for  following  this 
kind  of  precedent 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Tin.-  i.s.  oi  cour.se.  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  a  que.stion  our 
committee  must  resolve.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion our  committee  cannot  put  off  to 
some  other  Government  agency  and  let 
others  determine  whether  or  not  to  honor 
this  kind  of  real  estate  transaction.  It 
is  clearly  the  let^islative  responsibility  of 
the  House  committees  when  matters  of 
this  kind  are  brouuht  to  them 

I  have  said  to  the  Lienlleman.  a.s  I  .said 
to  my  subcommittee  some  2  weeks  ago. 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
re.solved  the  question  satisfactorily  in 
my  mind.  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  act 
of  greed,  nor  an  act  of  evil,  nor  of  ac- 
quisitiveness but  an  act  of  intended  help- 
fulness on  the  part  of  ceitain  Dallas 
businessmen.  For  that  reason  I  am  dis- 
po.sed  to  help  the  gentleman  and  all  those 
people  in  Dallas  get  this  Federal  build- 
ing. But  when  this  is  done  I  want  it 
pointed  out  clearly  that  in  doing  this  we 
are  not  honoring  it  as  a  precedent  for  the 
future.  I  think  the  gentleman  surely 
can  understand  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion which  should  be  glo.ssed  over  light- 
ly. It  is  not  a  delegation  of  authority 
which  the  Congress  should  make  to  the 
GAO.  or  the  GSA  or  anybody  else.  It  is 
a  question  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  itself  must  determine,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  this  kind  of  acquisi- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachu.setts, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  the  Rec- 
ord should  show  what  is  meant  by  "this 
group  of  busine.ssmen."  I  have  sat  here 
listening,  and  I  have  not  a  clear  picture 
of  what  is  "this  group."  What  did  it  do? 
I  think  the  Record  ought  to  show  the  sit- 
uation. A  reference  was  made  to  the 
fact  that  certain  ones  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  enhancement  of  adjoining 
property  and  the  value  thereof.  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  all  of  that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  charge  has  been 
made  in  Dallas  by  some  of  those  who  had 
opposed  acquisition  of  this  particular 
site  that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  adjacent  property.  I  am  not 
going  to  assume  wrong  motives  on  the 
part  of  people.  I  assume  they  were  act- 
ing from  good  motives,  and  that  is  what 
I  personally  believe. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  re- 
calls, having  been  present  in  the  com- 


mittee and  having  discussed  this  matter, 
it  becomes  quite  difficult  when  the  n^p- 
rcsentative  from  the  very  district  you  are 
trying  to  help  criticizes  your  committee 
.so  vociferou.sly.  and  seizes  upon  oppor- 
tunities to  make  a  party  issue  out  of 
everything,  when  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ijartisan  politics.  I  have  no  idea 
what  party  affiliation  these  men  enjoyed, 
and  it   doesn't  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Were  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  who  approached 
the  Government  in  reference  to  the  .site 
also  interested  in  adjoining  property,  the 
value  of  which  would  be  enlianced  if  this 
site  were  selected? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Some  of  them  arc 
owner. ^  and  part  owners  of  nearby  ad- 
jaceiU  property.  There  was  a  gentle- 
man from  Dallas  who  came  to  my  office 
once  earlier  and  pointed  out  there  was 
one  site  a  block  away  from  the  site  se- 
lected which  could  be  had  for  $10.90  a 
.square  foot,  but  instead  the  Govern- 
ment, subsidized  by  these  private  peo- 
ple, paid  something  like  $24  a  .square 
foot  for  a  smaller  site.  At  least  that  is 
my  recollection.  But  the  GSA  is  satis- 
fied that  we  got  the  best  pos,5ible  site 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Congress  to  tell  the  General  Services 
Administration  what  is  a  good  or  what 
is  a  bad  site,  but  I  think  a  committee 
ought  to  look  very  cavefully  into  the 
methods  of  acquiring  sites. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  comment  very 
b'iefly  about  a  remark  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr.  SchererI 
that  tills  building  will  not  be  approved 
as  lonu  as  the  gentleman  from  Dallas 
represents  that  district,  and  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  HoFFMANl  to  the  effect  that 
the  gentleman  from  Dallas  is  the  only 
Republican  from  Texas  and.  therefore, 
this  IS  being  done  to  punish  him  I 
think  that  is  a  most  serious  charge  I 
think  it  is  a  most  unworthy  charge 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Belcher  I  enjoys  a  very  fine  relationship. 
if  I  understand  correctly,  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation. 
He  does  not  go  around  calling  names  or 
criticizing  the  other  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  to  the  press  or  to 
anyone  else.  He  is  not  forever  holding 
him.self  up  as  holier  than  thou  and  im- 
puting insincere  motives  to  everything 
his  colleagues  do.  On  the  contrary,  he 
helps  them  with  projects  in  which  they 
are  interested  and  they  in  turn  help  him. 
I  marvel  at  the  wonderful  relationship 
that  has  existed  between  the  members  of 
the  Democratic  delegation  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  single  member  of  the  Re- 
publican delegation  from  that  State.  I 
wish  that  such  a  relationship  might  ex- 
ist elsewhere  and,  in  fact,  in  every  dele- 
gation. 

This  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
act  with  probity.  Each  Member  has  a 
responsibility  to  refrain  from  making  ir- 
responsible charges  against  his  col- 
leagues. I  realize  that  often  we  become 
upset  and  distraught,  but  much  more 
harmonious  work  could  be  accomplished 
if  each  of  us  were  to  view  things  care- 
fully on  their  merits  and  try  to  give  as 
much  undertsanding  and  as  much  con- 
sideration as  we  demand  for  ourselves. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  USE  OF  BID 
BROKERS  IS  BAD  BUSINESS  FOR 
THE  TAXPAYERS;  SHOULD  NOT 
ONE  AGENCY  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  BENEFIT  FROM 
THE  BAD  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN- 
OTHER AGENCY  OF  GOVERNMENT 
IN  THE  AWARDING  OF  CONSTTIUC- 
TION  CONTRACTS;  SHOULD  NOT 
THERE  BE  MORE  COORDINATION 
AMONG  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN 
ORDER  THAT  ONE  HAND  WILL 
KNOW  WHAT  THE  OTHER  IS 
DOING? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  IMr.  Cunningh.mhI 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker. 
earlier  this  month  I  spoke  of  an  award 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  the 
Malan  Construction  Co.,  of  New  York. 
for  a  $14,740,000  hospital  in  Cleveland. 
I  briefly  reviewed  the  poor  record  of  this 
company  in  construction  of  missile  base 
sites  in  eastern  Nebraska  and  also  made 
reference  to  work  it  is  performing  at 
O'Hare  Field  in  Chicago. 

I  would  like  now  to  give  a  more  com- 
plete report  on  this  matter  and  to  in- 
clude a  letter  I  received  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  regard  to  this 
contract 

First.  I  will  quote  from  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived last  October  from  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  This  letter  concerned  an 
investigation  made  by  the  Army  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  work  at  the  Nebraska 
missile  sites.  The  letter  states  that  the 
Malan  Co.  was  the  low  bidder  for  this 
large  contract,  but  that  its  bid  was  re- 
jected because  the  firm  lacked  an  ade- 
quate capability  for  this  complex  con- 
struction. The  Malan  Co.  then  joined 
with  another  New  York  construction 
company  known  as  Grove,  Shepherd, 
Wilson  &  Kiuge  to  foim  a  combine 
known  as  Malan-Grove. 

There  was  a  meeting  in  the  Pentagon 
which  involved  representatives  of  both 
of  these  separate  firms.  Army  Engineers, 
and  others.     The  Army  reports  that — 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  advised  the  Omaha 
District  Engineer  that  the  original  firm  had 
been  .«;trengthened  and  recommended  re- 
evaluation  of  the  preaward  survey.  The  Dis- 
trict Engineer,  upon  being  assured  of  the 
clear  and  positive  authority  of  the  new  firm, 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  sum  of  $12.- 
870.000 

As  time  passed  it  became  evident  that 
something  was  wrong.  The  construc- 
tion lagged  seriously  and  construction  of 
these  vital  bases  was  pretty  well  messed 
up.  The  Department  of  the  Army  ad- 
vised that  their  investigation  showed  as 
follows: 

The  considerable  difficulties  encountered 
in  meeting  contractual  schedules  at  Offutt 
Air  Force  Base  were  due  to  poor  managerial 
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performance  on  the  part  of  the  prime  con- 
tractor, his  lack  of  aggressiveness,  failure  to 
promptly  marshal  his  subcontractors  and 
selection  in  some  cases  of  poor  subcontrac- 
tors. The  decision  not  to  terminate  his 
contract  was  based  upon  administrative  con- 
sideration that  such  action  would  further 
delay  the  completion  of  the  project. 

The  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Evening  Journal 
reported  on  July  20.  1960,  as  follows: 

The  Malan  Construction  Co.  of  New  York, 
which  is  handling  the  Omaha  project,  has 
used  46  different  subcontractors. 

The  Lincoln  Journal  also  reported  in 
the  same  article: 

The  problem  of  subcontractors,  over  whom 
the  Corps  (of  Engineers)  now  has  no  direct 
authority,  seems  to  be  a  main  reason  why 
missile  work  at  Omaha,  scheduled  to  be  fully 


completed  late  this  summer,  Is  months  be- 
hind schedule. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  Martin!,  recently  made  a 
firsthand  inspection  of  the  Omaha- 
Offutt  sites  and  reported  to  the  House  on 
June  8  as  follows: 

The  Malan  Construction  Co  of  New  York 
was  awarded  a  contract  of  approximately  $12 
or  $13  million  at  Offut  missile  site.  This 
company  had  little  equipment  and  was  not 
knowledgeable  in  missile  construction.  The 
work  was  constantly  behind  schedule  and  a 
tremendous  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
resulted  from  this  contract.  •  •  •  accord- 
ing to  testimony  this  firm  was  ca\ighi  red- 
handed  doing  work  which  did  not  meet  spec- 
ifications. They  wpre  ordered  to  tear  out  the 
work  done  and  redo  it.  At  the  present  time 
I  am  told  that  this  firm  has  a  claim  against 
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the  Government  of  approximately  M'i  mil- 
lion, whereas  testimony  from  all  sides  clearly 
indicates  that  the  entire  job  was  done  in  an 
unsatisfactory  manner.  It  was  charged  that 
bribe  offers  were  made  in  the  amount  of 
$50,000  to  a  Mr  Max  Breese,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  George  A  Fuller  Co  ,  a  na- 
tionwide general  contracting  firm,  who  were 
employed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  help 
assure  that  this  project  would  be  completed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

One  of  the  major  subcontractors  was 
the  Wallace  Process  Piping  Co.,  which 
had  untold  difficulties.  The  result  of 
this  situation  has  been  filinp  of  over 
thirty  law  suits  in  Federal  District  Court 
In  Omaha  a^rainst  the  Wallace  Co.  and/ 
or  the  Malan  Co.  I  list  now  the  suits 
which  are  still  pending.  At  least  six 
more  have  been  settled  out  of  court. 
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Two  of  the  suits  which  have  been 
settled  out  of  court  involved  the  J.  J. 
Hanighen  Co.  and  a  subsidiary,  the 
Pioneer  Pipe  &  Supply  Co.  These  two 
firms  sued  for  $87,494.79  and  $21,489.57. 
They  settled  for  87 '2  percent  of  their 
claims.  The  reason  they  agreed  to  settle, 
according  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Hanighen,  Jr.. 
president  of  the  firms,  was  the  possibil- 
ity of  lengthy  litigation  "that  might  last 
5  years  due  to  Malan-Grove  and  their 
bonding  company  refusal  to  assume  their 
responsibility." 

The  Hanighen  Co.  is  one  of  the  repu- 
table subcontractors  who  were  on  the 
job.  Mai:iy  other  subcontractors  were 
not  as  experienced  or  capable.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Martin  reports  that 
■J.  Hilding  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  was 
a  subcontractor  in  1958  and  1959  on 
construction  work  at  the  Offutt  missile 
site.     The   contract  was   approximately 


$2  million.  His  qualifications:  operator 
of  a  steakhouse  and  assets  of  $150,000. 
His  work  was  unsatisfactory." 

I  turn  now  to  the  performance  of  the 
Malan  Coiistruction  Co.  at  Chicago's 
O'Hare  Airport, 

I  include  an  interesting  article  from 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  May  24,  1961: 

O'Hare  Contr.actor  Payments  Held  Up 
Because  of  Liens 

The  city  decided  Tuesday  to  hold  up  pay- 
ments to  a  New  York  construction  company 
with  a  major  share  of  O'Hare  Airport  con- 
tracts because  of  claims  against  the  firm. 

More  than  $550,000  in  claims,  secured  by 
liens,  have  been  filed  against  the  Malan 
Construction  Co..  which  has  more  than  $31 
million  in  contracts  at  O'Hare,  including  tiie 
■$18,366,000  pact  for  construction  of  the  twin 
terminal  buildings. 

John  F.  Ward,  city  purchasing  agent,  s.iid 
payment  on  the  firm's  contracts  will  be 
made  to  an  escrow  account  in  the  city  con- 
troller's office  until   the  claims  are  settled. 


i 


H\  E-IIINDRED -AND-T  WENT  Y -SEVEN -THOUSAND- 
DOLLAR    CLAI.M 

The  largest  claim  against  Malan  is  for 
$527,000.  It  was  hied  May  12  by  the  Con- 
solidated Construction  Co..  which  charged 
Malan  has  not  paid  for  excavation  and  con- 
crete work  on  the  terminal  buildings. 

According  to  'Ward's  files,  the  work  was 
ci>mpleted  September  21. 

A  $2,3.967  claim  was  filed  April  11  by  t!he 
Ingalls  Irtm  Works  Co.,  for  materials  deliv- 
ered and  not  paid  for. 

The  third  claim  was  for  $1,008  for  ma- 
terials supplied  on  Malan  s  fuel  tank  farm 
contract  by  Hoiss-Kuhn-Chuman  Co.,  2715- 
2:3  W.  47th 

Ward  said  that  under  the  specifications  of 
fity  contracts,  the  city  is  obliged  to  with- 
hold progress  payments  to  Malan  until  Hens 
of  subcontractors  are  satisfied. 

SUBCONTRACTS    WORK 

Malan  subcontracts  most  of  its  work.  Al- 
though the  firm  is  ahead  of  schedule  on  its 
terminal   contracts,   It  was  late  in  finishing 
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the  tank  farm  and  in  the  past  has  been 
severely  criticized  for  its  performance  on 
cDotracts  with  other  governmental  agencies. 

A  Malan  spokesman  referred  all  questions 
abovit  the  Hens  to  the  firm's  attorney,  whom 
he  identified  as  Aid    Thomas  E  Keane  (31st). 

Keane  is  chairman  of  the  city  council 
finance  committee,  which  is  responsible  for 
nuestigations  of  the  city's  financial  affairs. 
Keane  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Al.so  an  aiticle  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  May  25.  1961 : 

.h'B     AT    O  HaRF     Mt'DDIKD     BY     A     New     RIDDLE — 

subc  ontractijr  unpaid.  but  city  certifieb 

Work   as  Complete 

(  By  Jay  McMulk'ii  i 

'i'he  $527,000  in  const  lurtion  work  at 
O'Hare  Field  fur  which  Malan  Construction 
("o  has  refused  to  pay  a  .subcontractor  ha.s 
been  certified  as  completed  satisfactorily  by 
cKV  eiigiueer.s. 

This  ccrtiftc.itioii  di.-(:.,.sed  iii  records  of 
the  city  comptroller  s  i.nirp  threw  new  mys- 
tery into  the  dispu'.e  reiuerlni;  on  Malan'.s 
refusHl  to  pay 

Malan,  a  contiacMng  company  Irnm  New 
York,  has  acquired  a  powerful  political  ally 
ui  Aid  Thomas  E  Keane  (31sti  for  its  In- 
i..i.siiin  of  the  lucrative  Chicag'i  c<mstruction 
l)u.siness. 

Keane  is  chuirniioi  of  the  city  council 
finance  coinnuttee  which  would  Investigate 
any  irregularities  m  city  contracts 

Malan  has  won  six  contracts  totaling  $40 
million  in  the  liuge  O'Hare  Field  alrpoii 
lermiiuil   projec 

Three  firms,  including  Con^olutaled  Con- 
struction Co  .  a  Chicago  firm  have  filed 
hens  totaling  o\er  *=)50,000  against  Malan 
oil  grounds  that  M.ilan  has  reiused  to  i)ay 
ihem  tor  work  perfmined  under  sul>con- 
tl  act.s 

.K    fourth    subcontractor.    Paul    Hosenthal. 
president    cil    Crest    Concrete    Systems.    Inc 
Chicago,    had    threatened    lo    file    ;.    $48,000 
lien  against  Mal.oi 

Bur  Thursday,  Ro.sci.Thal  said  Malan  sud- 
denly paid  an  overdue  $48,000  for  pre- 
stre.s.sed  rourrete  beams  furnished  by  Crest 
Concrete  m  Malan's  S18  million  terminal 
building  contract 

The  $527,000  lieu  was  t;;ecl  ai,',unsi  Malan 
b>   Consolidated  ConstrirLion   Cn 

-A  Malan  official,  Ii\ing  Feldinau,  ire.asurer. 
Said  some  of  the  work  perlorined  by  Con- 
solidated wa.'s  not  of  sat  i-.I..ictiiry  quality  and 
was  late,  causing  extra  cost.";  T(>  Malan 

However  Robert  W,  Pancoe  president  of 
Consolidated,  noted  that  engineers  for  Naess 
Ar  Murphy,  consulting  engineers  for  the  citv 
on  tile  terminal  project,  certilied  the  work 
in  Consolidated's  subcontract  as  complete 
and  authorized  payment  to  Malan  ol  a  total 
of  $2,495,000  for  the  items  involved 

The  money  was  paid,  except  for  the  $527.- 
000  claim  of  Consolidated  s.  which  was  placed 
Iti  an  escrow  account  until  the  dispute  is 
settled. 

Carter  Manny,  Jr  of  Naess  k  Murphy,  said 
he  was  told  by  Malan  officials  that  Malan 
was  forced  t<.)  hire  workmen  on  its  own  to 
complete  work  started  by  Consolidated  but 
not  finished  properly  or  on  time. 

Pancoe  replied  that  this  is  untrue,  adding, 
"they  ( Malan )  had  a  bunch  of  men  wander- 
ing around  and  sweeping  up.  W'e  did  all  we 
were  supposed  to  do.  This  was  Just  part  of 
the  continual  harassment  Malan  infiicts  on 
subcontractors," 

There  is  a  wide  disparity  between  the 
amount  Malan  billed  the  city  for  work  cov- 
ered by  two  subcontracts  and  the  total  f-f 
the  two  subcontracts  on  file  in  the  city  pur- 
chasing agent's  office. 

Malan  billed  the  city  for  $2,495,000  for 
work  covered  by  Consolidated  and  Crest 
Concrete. 


However,  the  Consolidated  subcontract  is 
listed  as  $1,550,000  in  the  city  files  and  Crest 
Concrete  s  as  $352,000, 

And  the  latest  information  I  have  on 
the  situation,  two  articles  fi'om  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  of  June  14  and  16. 
1961 

New  Claim    Hits   O  Hare   Contractor.s- 
Amended  Lien   Asks  $1,153,000 

An  amended  lien  for  $1,153,000  was  filed 
Wednesday  with  the  city  against  Malan  Con- 
struction Corp  by  a  subcontractor  who  said 
his  firm  has  not  been  paid  for  work  done 
at  O'Hare  Field 

Consolidated  Construction  Co  ,  6350  N 
Clark  has  $1,153,000  coming  from  Malan.  a 
New  York  firm  Alvin  L  Weber,  city  comp- 
troller, was  notified  by  Consolidated  officials 

The  firm  said  the  new  lien  replaces  an 
earlier  one  for  $527,000  filed  May  9 

Malm  has  .seven  contrarts  totaling  nearly 
$40  miUion  li>r  construction  work  at  O'Hare 
Field 


SfES  FOR  $1  Million  on  O'Hare  Work— C;on- 

solidated       Constructio.n       Co.      Charges 

Breach  of  contract 

Consolidated  Construction  Co.  has  filed 
a  $1  million  breach-o( -contract  suit  as  the 
result  of  a  hassle  over  payment  for  its  work 
•it  OHare  Field 

The  '-uit.  filed  late  Thursday  in  Federal 
court  is  against  the  Malan  Construction 
Corp  five  of  its  ofBcers  and  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago 

Consolidated  has  been  a  subcontractor  for 
Mala!i  li  New  York  City  firm,  on  construc- 
f:on  of  t!ie  terminal  building  and  surround- 
ing area  at  the  airjx^rt 

Tile  company,  which  has  offices  at  Roose- 
velt and  Union,  is  asking  $1,153,330  plus 
damages 

Consolidated  charges  the  money  is  owned 
I  sic  I  tn  It  by  Malan  for  work  performed  be- 
tween September  23.  1960,  aud  June  13.  1961. 

Coleman  Lochten.  attorney  lor  Consoli- 
dated, said  he  would  set  the  damage  estimate 
at  a  later  date 

Mala--  signed  an  $18,366,000  contract  with 
the  city  U'st  September  16. 

Consolidated  charges  that  it  was  hired  by 
Malan  a  tew  days  later  to  do  a  p<-)rtinn  ol  the 
work  bin  was  never  paid. 

The  company  also  claims  that  on  May  9 
It  notified  the  city  tliat  the  money  was  still 
owed  t'i't 

A  lien  was  filed  against  the  city  by  Con- 
solidated Wednesday. 

Officers  of  the  Malan  Corp.  named  in  the 
suit  are  Irving.  Hyman.  Edward,  Sidney  and 
S  G.  Feldman 

In  addition  to  the  money  and  damages 
the  suit  asks  for  a  release  from  the  contract 

There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  pattern  in 
this,  and  I  would  call  your  attention  es- 
pecially to  a  sentence  in  the  Sun-Times 
stoi'y: 

Malan  subcontracts  most  of  its  work. 

Now  I  turn  to  another  interesting  as- 
pect of  the  work  at  Chicago.  I  include 
without  further  comment  an  article 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  June  6, 
1961: 
HooD-LiNKED     Firm     on     Job     at     O'Hare  — 

Electrical  Contractors  Working  Despite 

Lack  of  City  Approval 

(By  Jay  McMulleni 
An  electrical  contracting  company  linked 
to  the  hoodlum-dominated  Twin  Food  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  and  the  Sterling  Harris  Auto 
Agency  has  been  hired  by  Malan  Construc- 
tion Corp.,  for  a  $300,000  subcontract  at  the 
O'Hare  Field  Terminal  project. 


The  company,  the  Sheridan  Electric  Co.. 
4200  W  Fullerton.  has  had  a  crew  of  work- 
men at  O'Hare  for  2  weeks  doing  prelimi- 
nary work  on  the  sut>contraci  despite  the 
fact  that  no  city  approval  has  been  given 
of  the  company  as  a  subcontractor. 

Approval    of    subcontractors    by    city    offl-^ 
rials,  including  John  F   Ward,  city  purchas-j 
mg  agent    and  by  Naess  &  Murphy,  consult- 
ing architects  lor  the  city,  as   [sic]   required 
on  all  city  projects 

Ward  has  not  yet  been  asked  to  approve 
of  Sheridan  Electric 

Clifford  P  Severns.  administrative  and 
contracting  officer  of  Naess  &  Murphy,  said 
Malan  has  asked  him  for  approval  of  Sheri- 
dan Electric  But  he  said  he  was  withhold- 
ing approval  because  I'm  still  looking  into 
it  " 

He  said  Malan's  request  was  submitted 
about  a  week  ago 

Severns,  informed  that  Sheridan  Electric 
already  ha.s  workmen  on  the  job,  said: 
"That's  news  u>  me  The  'field'  takes  care 
of   that  " 

By  the  field,"  he  said  he  was  referring 
lo  Walter  Metschke,  project  engineer  at 
O'Hare  for  Naess  <^  Murphy. 

'If  they're  working  on  the  job,  he  i  Met- 
schke' olight  to  know  about  it,"  Severns 
said 

Metschke  told  a  Daily  News  reporter  that 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  Sheridan  Electrics 
being  on  the  job 

However,  Anthony  Cicola.  shop  superMsyir 
for  Sheridan  Electric,  said  their  workmen 
started  pieliminary  work  2  weeks  ago  on  the 
heatlr.g  and  refrigeratior.  plant  contract  ob- 
tained by  Malan 

He  said  they  had  only  five  workmen  on  the 
site  now  but  tiiat  that  number  would  be 
greatly  expanded  shortly 

Sheridan  Electric  broke  into  the  news  early 
last  month  when  State  officials  discovered 
that  Leo  Ru^endorf.  46  crime  syndicate  loan 
shark  was  using  a  Sheridan  Electric  truck 
to   make  deliveries  for   his   meat   marke* 

Tius  disco\ery  resulted  in  arrest  of  the 
driver  by  in\estigators  for  Charles  F  Carpen- 
uer,  Illinois  secretary  of  state,  for  six  vehi- 
cle license  law  violations 

Dr  Samuel  Andalman.  city  health  com- 
missioner, said  that  it  was  improper  for 
Kugendorf  to  haul  meat  in  the  electric  com- 
pany truck  which  had  not  been  checked  for 
cleanliness  by  city  inspectors. 

Sheridan  Electric  also  was  revealed  to  have 
purchased  2  of  300  cars  that  vanished 
from  the  Sterling  Harris  auto  agency  m  tlie 
gangland  missing  autos  mystery 

The  purchase  was  made  by  Sheridan  Elec- 
tric the  day  the  autos  disappeared  from  the 
Sterling  Harris  lot 

Now  the  basic  problem  in  thi.';  whole 
matter  is  the  fact  that  the  Malan  Con- 
struction Co.  is  a  "bid  bi-oker'  or  "bid 
jobber.'  A  company  such  as  this  will 
figure — in  some  way — what  to  bid  on  a 
construction  job.  It  will,  of  course,  make 
every  possible  attempt  to  submit  the  low 
bid. 

If  it  is  successful  in  submitting  the  low 
bid  and  if  it  is  then  awarded  the  con- 
tract, it  begins  to  shop  around  for  sub- 
contractoi-s.  It  may  or  may  not  find  the 
most  qualified  subcontractors,  frequently 
finds  a  small  fii-m  willing  to  do  certain 
parts  of  the  job  for  a  certain  price;  but 
it  turns  out  this  small  subcontractor  just 
does  not  have  the  ability,  experience,  or 
capital  to  get  the  work  done. 

There  is  pressure  put  on  the  more 
reputable  subcontractors  to  shave  their 
bid  to  meet  the  offer  from  a  smaller,  less- 
well-qualified  company.  In  other  words, 
the  company  which  received  the  prime 
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contract  plays  one  company  against  an- 
other, shops  around  for  the  lowest  pos- 
sible bids  and  most  importantly,  often 
does  not  make  the  necessary  checks  to 
see  that  its  subcontractors  are  qualified 
and  able  to  do  the  work.  Trouble  often 
develops,  as  with  the  Omaha-Offutt 
Bases  and  O'Hare  Field  work. 

That  these  bid  brokers  or  bid  jobbers 
are  a  problem  can  best  be  seen  by  ex- 
amining the  policy  of  certain  Govern- 
ment departments  which  handle  a  great 
deal  of  construction  work.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  requires  that  the  prime 
contractor  on  any  of  its  projects  actually 
performs  at  least  50  percent  of  the  work 
itself.  This  regulation  applies  on  all 
Federal  aid  highway  projects,  including 
the  tremendous  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram. This  regulation  was  adopted  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  eliminating  bid 
brokers. 

On  April  12>1961,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SheppardI,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  House  Military  Construction 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  took  the 
floor  to  announce  a  new  p>olicy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  requires 
that  the  prime  contractor  on  any  De- 
partment of  Defense  contract  must  per- 
foi-m  with  his  own  organization  work 
equal  to  at  least  20  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  work  to  be  performed 
under  the  contract.  In  the  case  of  hous- 
ing projects,  the  minimum  is  15  percent. 

In  addition,  the  new  policy  requires 
that  each  bidder  submit  a  description 
of  the  work  which  he  will  perform  with 
his  own  organization  and  the  estimated 
cost  thereof. 

The  gentleman  from  California  said 
on  that  occasion: 

The  military  construction  program  has 
been  plagued  for  some  time  by  the  award  of 
contracts  to  so-called  broker  contractors. 
This  type  of  contracted  Is  awarded  a  project 
and  does  little  If  any  of  the  work  with  his 
own  forces  but  performs  most  of  it  by  sub- 
contracting. He  all  too  frequently  seeks 
to  make  his  profit  by  chiseling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  subcontractors  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

He  also  said : 

Many  of  us,  perhaps,  would  like  to  see 
more  drastic  action  taken,  but  certainly  this 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  situation  involving  bid  brokers 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
several  years  ago.  In  the  82d  and  83d 
Congresses,  a  number  of  bills  were  in- 
troduced which  aimed  at  overcoming  the 
difficulties  posed  by  bid  brokers. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  requiring  bidders  to  list 
their  subcontractors  in  their  bids.  The 
measure  received  a  majority  vote  in  the 
House  but  failed  of  passage  since  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor  under  susp>ension  of 
rules,  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  85th  Congress  a  similar  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  but  failed  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before  ad- 
journment, although  it  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Lane]  has  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation this  year,  but  there  has  been  no 
action  to  date. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  the  per- 
formance of  the  Malan  Co.,  I  wrote  the 


Veterans'  Administration  when  I  learned 
of  the  contract  award  to  that  comjiany 
last  month.  The  reply  I  received  from 
the  VA  follows : 

June  22.  1961. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunnincuam. 
Houae  of  Repre-^entatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  9.  which  I  have  rarefully 
checked  with  our  As.si.staut  Administrator 
for  ConstructlDn. 

Invitations  "o  bid  on  the  construction  of 
an  800-bed  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital in  Cleveland  were  issued  on  March  24. 
1961.  Four  bids  were  received  on  the  bid- 
opening  date  of  May  9.  1961. 

The  Malan  Construction  Corp.  submitted 
the  low  bid  of  $14,740,000.  Tlie  bids  ranged 
from  this  figure  to  a  high  of  $16,111,000,  an 
amount  $1,371  000  above  the  Malan  bid. 

As  I  am  sure  you  appreciate,  it  is  nece.s- 
sary  to  protect  the  integrity  of  open  and 
competitive  public  bidding,  and  to  insure 
that  Government  construction  is  performed 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
This  requires  award  of  contract  to  the  lowest 
bidder  unless  tliere  are  overriding  rea.sons  to 
the  contrary.  These  reasons  could  Include 
such  things  as  fraud,  default  on  prevlo\;s 
contracts,  abandonment  of  the  job.  or  the 
barring  of  a  firm  from  further  Government 
bid  participation  based  on  past  performance. 
None  of  these  reasons  is  applicable  in  the 
Instant  case. 

Once  the  bids  are  in,  the  V'A  follows  cer- 
tain procedures  before  it  awards  a  cniuract. 
Ic  first  makes  sure  that  the  bid  is  responsive 
to  actual  contract  provisions. 

The  agency  checks  to  make  certain  the 
firm  is  not  listed  as  a  debarred  or  ineligible 
bidder,  and  also  requires  a  listing  of  current 
and  recent  construction  projects  performed 
by  the  low  bidder,  and  checks  the  perform- 
ance on  these  contracts. 

The  Malan  Corp.  has  engaged  in  a  number 
of  multl-miUic  n-doUar  construciior.  projects. 
The  firm  has  completed,  or  is  in  the  process 
of  completii^  about  $35  million  worth  of 
work  at  the  Chicat^o-O'Hare  Internatiop.al 
Airport.  In  regard  to  this  work,  we  have 
been  advised  that  the  quality  of  workman- 
ship has  been  satisfactory  on  all  jobs,  and 
that  all  jobs — with  one  'slightly  behind 
schedule"  exception — have  been  completed 
on  schedule  or  ahead  of  schedule  A  cur- 
rent terminal  building  contract  amounting 
to  a  little  more  than  $18  million  is  running 
ahead  of  schedule. 

The  firm  al30  has  engaged  in  a  number 
of  construction  projects  for  the  Federal  tjov- 
ernment,  including  multiple,  millum-doUar- 
plus  contract  jobs  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Atomic  Energy  Cumml.ssion,  and 
the  Department  of  Navy. 

The  VA  has  received  reports  of  .saii.sfactory 
work  on  .some  of  these  projects,  and  reports 
involving  some  delays  and  some  lack  of  su- 
pervision on  others,  including  the  work  done 
at  the  Offutt  Air  Force  Base. 

On  the  Oflutt  project,  however,  the  con- 
tract was  not  terminated  for  lack  of  per- 
formance, an  action  that  can  be  taken  by 
any  Government  agency,  and  there  has  been 
no  move  by  any  agency  to  bar  the  hrm  from 
further  competitive  bidding. 

Based  on  the  total  record,  there  was  in- 
sufficient adverse  information  avii liable  i) 
support  an  uniavorable  finding  of  .sucli  se- 
rious import  as  to  justify  rejection  of  the 
Malan  bid  on  grounds  of  irresponsibility. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  VA  invokes  am- 
ple safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Government  on  every  construction  project. 
Here,  for  Instance,  are  some  of  the  general 
safeguards  and  their  applicability  in  this 
particular  contract: 

The  contractor  has  been  required  to  fur- 
nish a  perfornrance  bond  in  the  amount  of 
$7,370,000,  whi':h  Is  50  percent  of  the  total 
contract,  and  ;i  payment  bond  of  $2,500,000 


for  the  protection  of  persons  furnishing  labor 
or  materials  for  the  project. 

The  VA  holds  back  10  percent  of  the 
monthly  progress  payments  11  pays  the  con- 
tractor for  construction  work  actually  put  In 
place,  or  materials  delivered  to  the  site  ixa  a 
further   assurance   of    performance. 

The  VA  requires  ull  prime  contractors  to 
perform  with  their  own  forces  not  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  construction  work,  and 
every  contract  contains  a  liquidated  dam- 
ages clause  establishing  a  penalty  for  un- 
reasonable delay  In  completion.  In  this  case, 
this  clause  stipulates  a  penalty  of  $650  i^er 
day  for  every  day  the  project  runs  beyond 
the  i^ormitted  800  days. 

The  VA  for  good  cause  can  terminate  the 
right  of  a  contractor  to  proceed,  and  can  also 
recommend  debarment  from  futtire  bid  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  VA  on  every  major  project  has  Ita  own 
professional  resident  engineers  to  supervise 
and  check  <>n  construction  progress. 

Based  on  our  check  into  this  matter,  and 
on  conferences  the  VA  has  had  with  the  con- 
tracting firm.  I  believe  I  can  as.sure  you  that 
a  gL>od  job  cm  and  will  be  done  on  our 
Cleveland  hospital  If,  however,  the  per- 
formance should  prove  unacceptable,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  VA  will  not  hesitate  to 
employ  the  sanctions  it  has  at  its  command. 

I  appreciate  the  desire  to  be  helpful  that 
1  am  sure  prompted  Vuur  letter. 
Sincerely, 

J  S.  Gleason,  Jr., 

Administrator. 

I  .sincerely  hope  that  the  confidence 
expressed  m  Hie  VA  letter  is  not  poorly 
placed.  I  .still  have  serious  doubts  based 
on  the  information  I  have  outlined.  I 
think  most  people  who  read  this  record 
Will  have  the  same  doubts.  It  would 
seem  only  logical  thai  one  department 
of  Government  .should  refuse  to  do  busi- 
ness with  a  contractor  who  has  been  so 
severely  criticized  by  another  department 
of  Government. 

I  am  preparing  legislation,  which  will 
require  tliat  all  prime  contractors  having 
Federal  contracts  must  do  at  least  35 
percent  of  the  actual  construction  work 
with  their  own  forces.  I  believe  this 
simple  requirement  will  provide  the  nec- 
essai-y  supervision  on  construction  proj- 
ects in  the  future  which  obviously  has 
been  lacking  in  many  projects  in  the  past. 

It  is  my  hope  that  other  Members  will 
ayree  with  me  that  such  action  is  reason- 
able to  protect  the  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  taxpayers.  I  believe 
it  is  the  minimum  which  is  necessary  iu 
order  to  discourage — even  eliminate — bid 
brokers  from  further  Government  work. 


NEWSMEN  COVERING  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON'S  RECENT  MIS- 
SION TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Fountain]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York '' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  interest  some  recent  press  com- 
ments and  statements  by  Members  of  the 
House  concerning  what  was  described  as 
subsidization  of  newsmen  covering  Vice 
President   Johnson's  recent  mission  to 


southeast  Asia.  These  comments  were 
based  on  the  fact  thiat  newsmen  accom- 
panying the  Vice  President  paid  only  $1,- 
200  each  for  their  transportation, 
whereas  the  pro  rata  share  of  each  pas- 
.senger.  based  on  the  capacity  of  the 
plane,  would  have  b<'en  around  $2,000. 

In  view  of  the  int<?rest  which  has  been 
shown  in  alleged  subsidization  of  news- 
men, I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  place  in 
the  Record  pertinent  information  con- 
cerning some  of  the  oversea  trips  taken 
by  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben- 
son. 

In  1957  then  Secretai-y  Benson  took  a 
round-the-world  tour  in  a  Government 
plane,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two 
daughters.  In  1959  the  Secretary  took  a 
Government  plane  to  northern  Europe 
with  his  wife,  2  dau?hters  and  10  news- 
men. During  1960  Mr.  Benson  used 
Government,  planes  for  three  separate 
trips  to  Western  Eu  "ope  and  the  Middle 
East,  South  America  and  the  Far  East. 
He  was  accompanieti  on  one  or  more  of 
these  trips  by  his  uife,  four  daughters, 
a  son,  a  daughter-in-law,  a  son-in-law, 
and  from  five  to  nine  newsmen. 

The  total  cost  of  chartered  planes  for 
these   five   trips,   at    the   rates   charged 


other  Govei-nment  agencies  by  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service,  was  $184,- 
926.15.  Had  commercial  transportation 
been  used,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for 
the  plane  fares  of  the  official  travelers 
would  have  been  approximately  $40,800, 
a  saving  of  more  than  $144,000. 

For  the  1957  round-the-world  trip,  Mr. 
Benson  paid  the  GoveiTiment  $710  each 
for  the  transportation  of  his  daughters. 
The  estimated  commercial  cost  for  such 
a  trip  would  have  been  more  than  J>2.000 
each.  For  subsequent  trips  to  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  South  America,  and  the 
Far  East,  no  payment  was  made  by  Mr. 
Benson  for  transportation  of  his  rela- 
tives. The  reason  Mr.  Benson  did  not 
reimburse  tlie  Grovemment  for  trans- 
portation of  his  relatives  is  said  to  be 
because  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment told  him  this  was  not  necessary 
and  stressed  the  good  will  value  to  the 
United  States  of  his  family  accompany- 
ing him.  However,  no  one  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  so  far  been  able  to 
identify  the  State  EJepartment  officials 
who  talked  with  Mr.  Benson. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Ben- 
son's  son-in-law.   who   took    a    tour   of 


the  Far  East  at  the  expense  of  US.  tax- 
p)ayers,  is  a  Canadian  citizen.  Perhaps 
this  represented  a  personal  version  of 
the  good  neighbor  policy  on  the  part  of 
former  Secretary  Benson. 

None  of  the  newsmen  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Benson  and  his  family  on 
four  oversea  trips  in  1959  and  1960  were 
required  to  make  any  payment  to  the 
Goverrunent  for  the  cost  of  their  trans- 
portation. I  do  not  know  how  the  selec- 
tion of  newsmen  for  these  trips  was 
made,  nor  do  I  know  whether  any 
priority  system  was  set  up  to  determine 
whether  family  members  or  favored 
newsn)£ij  got  first  chance  at  these  free 
oversea  trips.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
also,  why  a  trip  to  the  Far  East  in  No- 
vember 1960  was  necessary  for  a  Secre- 
tary' of  Agriculture  who  had  just  been 
voted  out  of  office. 

I  am  including  with  my  remarks  a 
table  showing  the  persons  making  each 
trip,  the  cost  to  the  Government  for  a 
chartered  plane,  the  cost  of  commer- 
cial transportation  for  official  travelers 
as  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  excess  cost  for  char- 
tered planes,  and  the  pro  rata  cost  of 
transportation  for  relatives  of  former 
Secretary  Benson. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINIS^/RATION 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Enrolled  Bills  and  Library  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
may  be  peimitted  to  sit  tomorrow  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  VTILLL^M   J.   CONNORS 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
boy,  Senator  William  J.  Connors  start- 


ed life  for  himself  on  the  near  North 
Side  of  Chicago.  His  was  a  struggle 
with  the  fates  at  the  very  start. 

His  early  camping  ground  was  the 
Chicago  River,  where  he  and  his  chums 
took  turns  in  dog -treading  its  murky 
drainage  waters.  He  attended  the  Kinzie 
Elementary  School  and  entered  old 
North  Division  High  School. 

But  life's  money  problems  at  home 
were  rugged,  and  so  he  left  school  before 
graduation  to  find  employment.  He 
worked  at  all  sorts  of  small  jobs  that 
were  open  to  a  young  man  in  a  poor 
neighborhood.  He  knew  what  it  was  to 
suffer  in  adversity. 

His  first  public  office  was  that  of 
deputy  bailiff  of  the  municipal  court.  He 
then  was  elected  to  the  IlUnois  Legisla- 
ture in  1932,  and  served  two  terms,  1932- 
34.  He  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  State 
Senate  in  1934,  serving  as  minority  lead- 
er of  that  body  in  the  65th.  66th,  and 
67th  sessions.  Senator  Connors  was 
completing  his  sixth  term — 24  yeai-s — in 
the  Senate. 


The  people  of  th^  State  of  Illinois,  the 
county  of  Cook,  and  the  city  of  Chicago, 
together  with  the  residents  of  his  dis- 
trict and  ward,  owe  this  strong,  vibrant 
American,  whose  great  ability  in  lead- 
ership, simplicity  of  manner,  rugged 
individualism,  and  wide  experience  in 
public  affairs,  the  prayers  of  a  grateful 
people  for  his  years  of  public  service. 

Senator  Connors  was  a  real  and  true 
friend.  He  never  forgave  a  phony — no 
man  ever  crossed  him  more  than  once. 
Although,  if  an  enemy  were  down  and 
out,  Connors  was  there  to  help. 

He  was  a  silent  man,  who  observed 
closely  the  most  minute  political  maneu- 
vers— but  if  he  was  hurt,  no  one  could 
become  more  vociferous  in  defense  of  his 
position. 

His  many  charities  were  given  with- 
out fanfare.  He  was  not  an  exhibition- 
ist. He  held  a  strong  feeling  of  kindness 
for  the  poor. 

He  was  a  wonderful  father  and  hus- 
band.   He   adored   his   beautiful   wife, 
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Sarah,  and  talented  daughter.  Dorsey— 
a  celebrated  television  artist — and  his 
grandchild.  Mrs.  Edward  Lyng.  He  ad- 
mired and  worshipped  his  son.  the  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  assault  tank  cap- 
tain of  World  War  II.  Patrick. 

Senator  Connors  was  never  defeated 
in  any  undertaking,  political  or  other- 
wise. He  thought  well  and  planned  well 
and  won  well.  He  never  left  sores  after 
his  fights.  Although  many  times  he 
used  the  political  know-how  drastically, 
he  worked  in  the  open,  and  his  oppo- 
nents could  only  admit  the  fight  had 
been  fair.  As  a  thinker  he  appealed  to 
reason  alone.  In  all  things  he  was  force- 
ful. He  knew  where  he  was  going  every 
inch  of  the  way. 

As  committeeman  and  senate  leader, 
he  studied  every  angle,  retained  his 
knowledge  and  knew  when  and  where  to 
use  it. 

He  was  a  confidant  of  every  Demo- 
cratic leader  throughout  his  career. 
His  sense  of  party  loyalty  marked  him 
as  a  rigid,  stubborn  and  firm  leader. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  Senator  Con- 
nors finished  his  life's  work  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Democratic  leaders 
ever  developed  in  the  North  River  ward 
domain.  His  sterling  leadership  of  the 
Illinois  State  Senate,  during  Gov.  Adlai 
Stevenson's  administration  in  Illinois, 
contributed  much  to  its  success. 

Many  will  mourn  this  day.  especially 
the  poor,  who  give  life's  prayers  for  a 
few  such  friends  as  Senator  Bill  Con- 
nors, their  benefactor. 

We.  of  the  Democratic  Illinois  dele- 
gation in  Congress,  send  our  heartfelt 
condolences  to  the  members  of  his  be- 
reaved family. 

May  God  rest  his  soul. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION  RESEARCH 
CENTERS 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  may  extend  his 
lemarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
acute  need  for  accommodating  the  tre- 
mendous demand  that  has  arisen  across 
the  country  for  healthful,  outdoor  rec- 
reational opEHjrtunity.  Each  year,  the 
visitation  figures  compiled  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  private.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral lands  and  waters  show  a  pyramiding 
of  recreational  demand  and  usage.  An- 
nual sales  of  boats  and  motors,  tents, 
fishing  tackle,  hunting  gear,  and  all 
other  outdoor  equipment  continue  to  rise 
each  year.  More  than  100  million  man- 
days  of  recreation  are  expected  on  the 
national  forests  this  year.  Visits  to  the 
national  parks  and  to  Federal  impound- 
ments also  should  exceed  the  200  million 
man-days  mark. 

Studies  in  California.  Wisconsin,  and 
New  York  show  that  outdoor  recreation 
is  not  just  another  fad.  It  is  becoming 
a  way  of  life  for  many  millions  of  our 
people,  and  all  signs  point  to  a  greatly 
expanded  demand  for  recreational  op- 


portunity in  the  coming  years.  The  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  has  made  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities for  meeting  the  public  demands, 
and  the  Commission's  report  should  be 
rendered  to  Congress  early  next  year 
My  bill  would  authorize  an  action  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  challenge  witli  which 
we  are  faced. 

The  legislative  measure   I   introduced 
today  would  authorize  the  .'^^ecretary  of 
the   Interior   to   enter    into   cooperative 
agreements  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments   and    aLrencie.s.    State    and    local 
agencies  and   instrumentalities,  colleges 
and  universities,  busine.ss  and  other  pri- 
vate   orsanizationa.    scientific    societies, 
and  individuals  to  establish,  equip,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  a  maximum  of  six  co- 
operative   outdoor    recreation    research 
centers  for  the  purpose  of  conductinu  re- 
search into  outdoor  recreation  re.sources, 
needs,    and   activities;    for    maintaining 
liaison  between  Federal.  State,  and  local 
at,encies  and  private  eroups  relating  to 
the  development  and  use  of  recreation 
resources:    for    providing    traiiimn.    pri- 
marily at  the  graduate  level,  in  recrea- 
tion   research    and    resource    mana  ce- 
ment:    and    for   the    encouracement    of 
education  in  the  broad  field  of  outdoor 
recreation.     By  enacting  th-.s  lemslation. 
the  Congress  would  be  exploiting;  a  new 
breakthrough  and  creating^  new  lioiizon 
in  fulfilling  responsibilities  to  meet  the 
public's    recreational    needs       Conuress 
would  be  initiating   and  maintaininn  a 
planned  and   continuinu    procram   that 
would   assure   regular    measurement   of 
recreational  demands  and  trends  so  that 
information  will  be  available  on  which 
a''i  interested  agencies  and  groups  can 
ba.se  decisions  and  prourains.    Time  and 
experience  have  shown  that  irregular  in- 
ventories   and    casual    studies    are    not 
enough.    The  problem  daily  erows  more 
comple)^  and  legislative  bodies  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies  must  have  accurate 
information  so  they  can  make  the  right 
decisions  at  the  riKht  times. 

The  six  cooperative  outdoor  recreation 
research  centers  would  be  .strategically 
located  so  as  to  provide  solution.s  to  re- 
gional problems.  The  sum  of  $150,000 
per  annum  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  ivith  an  annual  budget  of 
$25,000  for  discharging  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's pariicipation  in  each  of  the 
cooperative  research  centers,  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
$150,000  is  a  modest  investment  in 
achieving  the  benefits  that  are  antici- 
pated. Much  more  than  that  in  funds, 
services,  and  facilities  would  be  contrib- 
uted by  cooperating  groups. 

The  establishment  of  the  proposed 
outdoor  recreation  research  centers  has 
a  proven  and  succe.ssful  precedent.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  centers  are  patterned 
after  the  cooperative  wildlife  research 
unit  program  in  which  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  participated  since 
the  mid-1930".s.  Wildlife  research  unites 
presently  are  operating  at  16  land-grant 
colleges.  One  of  the  newer  units,  at 
Montana  State  University,  in  Missoula. 
Mont.,  is  nov.'  in  its  11th  year.  The 
Montana  unit,  like  the  others,  is  coop- 
eratively supported  and  administered  by 


the  university,  the  State  fish  and  game 
ilepartment.  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  private  groups.  They  serve 
a  useful  purpose  and  useful  results  are 
beinu.  achieved. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  excellent 
and  widely  acclaimed  cooperative  wild- 
life le.search  unit  program  are  worth 
noting.  They  are  to  train  personnel  for 
resjwnsible  positions  in  the  field  of  wild- 
life management;  to  conduct  research 
basic  to  the  proper  use  of  the.se  re- 
sources: to  promote  education  throu'.4h 
demonstrations,  lectures,  and  publica- 
tions; and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  conservation  departments 
and  othei  agencies  in  their  wildlife 
manaiiement  problems  About  3.000 
specialists  have  received  training  under 
the  cooperative  wildlife  research  unit 
prouiam 

My  bill  lamely  would  apply  similar 
objectives  to  the  field  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. The  contemplated  research  cen- 
ters would  facilitate  tne  conducting  of 
e.ssential  studies  and  basic  research  into 
those  recreation  problems  faced  jointly 
and  individually  by  agencies  that  ad- 
minister land  and  water  resources.  By 
giving  young  people  on  the  graduate 
level  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
program,  we  would  have  a.ssurance  of  a 
supply  of  well-trained  specialists  to 
enter  the  field  of  recreation  as  em- 
ployees of  Federal,  State,  and  private 
auencie.s  and  groups  Public  awareness 
would  be  developed  through  demonstra- 
tions, lectures,  publications,  and  other 
activities  of  the  centers. 

Present  developments  convince  me 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
program  that  would  be  authorized  by 
this  legislation.  Mr,  Speaker.  It  is 
hoped  that  my  bill  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  at  an  early  time. 


STRUGGLE   AGAINST   THE  COMMU- 
NIST THREAT 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  1  Mr.  HolifieldI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York"' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker, 
thinking  men  and  women  iii  every  na- 
tion of  the  free  world  are  profoundly 
concerned  by  the  lack  of  unity  that 
dangerously  weakens  us  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Communist  threat. 

For  the  Communist  axis  is  no  re- 
specter of  geography,  nationalities,  or 
races,  including  currently,  the  drives 
on  Laos,  Korea,  and  our  own  Western 
Hemisphere  with  Cuba  only  90  miles 
from  our  shores. 

It  is  late  in  the  day,  but  only  in  the 
aggregate  strength  forged  of  genuine 
unity  can  the  West  regain  its  equilibrium 
sufficiently  to  stop  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

It  is  significant  that  since  1939  Mr. 
A  N  Spanel,  founder  of  International 
Latex  Corp.,  has  presented  editorial  ad- 
vertisements in  paid  newspaper  space 
warning  against  divisiveness,  and  plead- 


ing for  free  world  unity.  This  has  been 
done  with  such  persistence  in  our 
hemisphere  and  throughout  free  Europe 
that  it  can  only  be  characterized  as  a 
ceaseless  patriotic  de<iication. 

These  constructive  efforts  certainly 
merit  highest  recognition  by  us  and 
our  free  world  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  thnely  International 
Latex  Corp.  editorial  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  on  June  1,  1961.  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  follows: 

Lest  Frei:t)OM  Go  the  Way  ot  the  Dinosaurs 
(By  A    N.   Spnnel) 

Scientists  tell  us  that  In  prehistoric  times 
dinosaurs  brought  on  their  own  extinction, 
not  because  they  lacke<l  physical  power  and 
the  ability  to  meet  emmles  offensively  and 
defensively.  They  vanUhed  from  the  face  of 
.the  earth  because  they  1  ailed  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  chaUenge  posed  by  forces  of 
nature— a  chaUenge  th»t  could  not  be  met 
individually  by  any  single  species. 

Formidable  In  size  and  strength  though 
they  were,  they  failed  to  develop  brains  to 
match:  and  sheer  force  was  not  enough. 
Thus  for  lack  of  ..Inte  ligence.  cooperation 
among  the  species  was  lost,  and  for  lack  of 
cooperation  survival  lt8<!lf  was  lost. 

This  episode  of  natural  history  holds  a 
warning  for  mankind  today  The  size,  pop- 
ulation. Industrial  anc;  military  power  of 
nations  are  no  guarantee  of  survival  If  the 
lndispen.sable  wisdom  U.  absent.  Unless  the 
species  today  known  as  free  nations  achieve 
a  high  degree  of  gen  Jlne  cooperation  In 
meeting  the  common  challenge  of  Commu- 
nist barbarism,  they  may  Join  the  dlnosaiu^ 
In  the  Umbo  of  extlnctic  n. 

Consider  the  current  (October  2,  1958) 
crisis  In  the  Formosa  a-ea.  We  know  from 
bitter  experience  that  freedom  Is  Indivisible; 
that  should  the  United  States  suffer  a  po- 
litical or  military  defeit,  every  other  free 
nation  would  be  equally  hurt.  Yet  the 
United  States  is  virtually  alone,  with  the 
total  might  of  the  Communist  coaUtion 
alined  against  it. 

This  uagedy  of  standi  ig  Isolated,  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  Amer  can  position,  is  the 
product  of  past  failure?  to  coordinate  free- 
world  policies.  The  ore  certainty  Is  that 
this  weakness  will  be  endlessly  compounded 
until  our  world,  mortally  menaced,  learns  to 
combine  rather  than  to  jpllnter  Its  strength. 

In  political  and  diplomatic  problems  com- 
mon to  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  It  Is 
compelling  upon  us — ana  no  less  upon  every 
one  of  our  allies — to  steer  courses  arrived  at 
on  the  basis  of  continuous  consultation. 
Merely  to  inform  one  another  after  the  fact, 
or  even  to  notify  allies  before  tlie  fact  that 
we  shall  act  unUateraU:7.  1b  a  caricature  of 
the  principle  of  unity.  It  can  only  lead  to 
the  confused,  disoriented  and  Ineffective  pol- 
icies that  too  often  cliaracterlze  the  free 
world  nations  Indlvidut^Uy  and  collectively. 

Think  of  the  irony  of  the  situation.  The 
American  people  have  willingly  taxed  them- 
selves year  after  year  to  help  needy  countries 
everywhere.  In  11  years,  they  have  given 
away  more  than  $75  billion.  $52.5  billion  In 
economic  aid  and  $22.5  billion  In  direct  mil- 
itary assistance — a  generosity  unmatched  In 
the  history  of  man.  Tet.  because  of  our 
immature  and  Inept  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, this  astronomical  generosity  has  not 
sufficed  to  unify  the  frue  world.  It  has  not 
offset  resentments  of  allies  who  have  felt 
themselves  lg;nored  and  underrated  in  for- 
eign policy  decisions  impinging  on  their 
vital  interests. 

America's  might  is  repeatedly  channeled 
into  improvised  foreign  policy  without  bene- 


fit of  consultation  with  allies  who  are  as 
rich  In  diplomatic  and  political  experience 
as  Is  the  United  States  In'  material  power. 
It  Is  tills  prime  blunder  that  has  brought 
the  free  world  to  Its  present  state  of  dis- 
unity, divided  counsel  and  confusion — a 
condition  skUlfully  exploited  by  the  common 
enemy. 

In  NATO,  the  Atlantic  powers  have  in 
the  main  succeeded  In  creating  a  limited 
form  of  unity  resting  on  consultation  and 
cooperation.  But  these  concepts,  while 
honored  in  the  military  sphere,  continue  to 
be  ignored  when  it  comes  to  policy  decisions. 

The  record  of  the  past  couple  of  years  Is 
sufficiently  dismal.  For  example.  unUateral 
action  by  Britain  and  Prance  In  the  fall 
of  1956  In  Egypt,  born  of  desperation  in  face 
of  Nasser's  endless  threats  and  harassments; 
followed  by  America's  blind  counteraction 
in  consort  with  Soviet  Russia;  capped  by  a 
unilateral  Elsenhower  doctrine.  MillU>-ry 
Intervention  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  this 
summer,  with  an  ally  no  less  deeply  con- 
cerned, namely  France,  cold-shouldered  In 
the  process.  And  now  the  Formosa  chal- 
lenge, amidst  a  Babel  of  free-world  disagree- 
ments.   * 

Such  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  disunity  which 
the  Kremlin  Jubilantly  describes  as  the 
"contradictions"  In  our  camp. 

The  Communist  world,  by  contra.st,  Fpeaks 
with  one  voice  and  acts  as  a  unit.  True,  its 
unity  Is  Imposed  by  brute  force  We  know 
that  under  the  policed  surface  there  are  ten- 
sions between  compwnent  nations,  especially 
between  Red  Russia  and  Red  China,  and 
smoldering  popular  hatreds  of  their  police- 
states  within  each  of  the  nations.  If  we 
had  worked  in  true  unity  over  the  years,  we 
could  have  taken  advantage  of  these  condi- 
tions to  keep  the  Soviet  empire  off  balance, 
strengthening  our  world  by  weakening 
theirs. 

Yet  that  totalitarian  unity  enforced  by 
terror.  Is  effective  In  Red  foreign  policy. 
We  have  no  alternative  but  to  confront  it 
with  a  unity  of  our  own,  resting  on  free 
men's  consent;  otherwise  we  may  we  1  lose 
the  historic  struggle  between  the  two  worlds 
by  default.  The  free  world  must  promptly 
mobilize  Its  aggregate  strength.  It  must 
create  disciplined  agencies  for  consultation, 
not  for  moments  of  crisis  and  panic  but  on  a 
continuing  basis.  In  much  the  same  way  as 
NATO  operates  on  military  matters.  It  mtist 
pool  its  moral,  diplomatic,  industrial  and 
technical  resources  no  less  than  Its  military 
potentials.  The  demonstrated  ability  to 
work  In  close  unity,  as  in  NATO,  can  and 
must  be  carried  over  to  nonmilitary  tasks, 
especially  in  the  formulation  of  conmion. 
considered  foreign  policy. 

Let's  not  dissipate  our  strength  by  frag- 
ment.itlon,  lest  freedom  go  the  way  of  the 
dinosaurs. 


the  one  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Javits.  It  contains  the  following  five 
basic  points : 

First  We  should  not  accept  a  forced 
solution  or  be  under  pressure  because  of 
Chairman  Khrushchev's  deadlines  or 
threats  or  even  the  actuality  of  the 
UJS.S.R.  making  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  the  East  German  Communist 
regime. 

Second.  We  should  await  the  outcome 
of  the  elections  in  the  German  Federal 
Republic  in  September  to  permit  the 
German  people  themselves  to  give  a  new 
mandate  as  to  their  wishes  on  Berlin. 

Third.  We  should  recognize  that  the 
East  German  Communist  regime  is  not 
the  expression  of  the  freely  declared  will 
of  the  people  of  East  Germany. 

Fourth.  Negotiations  on  Berlin  should 
be  based  upon  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many by  free  elections;  the  security  of 
Europe  both  East  and  West,  including  a 
reunified  Germany;  and  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom. 
France,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  for  this  result. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  should  un- 
der no  circumstances  accept  the  unilat- 
eral abrogation  of  its  rights  and  the 
rights  of  its  allies  for  continued  and  as- 
sured access  to  Berlin  and  for  the  unifi- 
cation of  Germany  in  accordance  with 
the  four-power  agreements  made  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

I  would  urge  that  all  Members  study 
this  1-esolution  and  also  read  the  speech 
made  by  Senator  Javits  in  the  Senate  on 
last  Thursday.  June  22.  1961,  and  found 
on  pages  11044  and  11051  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  that  day.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  analyses  of  the  Berlin 
situation  and  German  reunification. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  House  should 
act  upon  this  resolution.  The  free  world 
must  be  assured  that  we  will  stand  by 
our  commitments.  There  is  nothing  else 
we  can  do.  We  cannot  equivocate,  pro- 
crastinate, or  appease.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering Khrushchev's  demand,  we 
should  demand  of  Russia,  free  elections 
not  only  on  the  reimification  of  G«r- 
many.  but  free  elections  in  all  the  coun- 
tries now  held  under  Communist  slavery, 
from  Poland  to  Bulgaria.  We  should  de- 
mand constantly  of  Khrushchev  to  stop 
talking  hypocritically  about  peace,  but 
act  in  the  cause  of  freedom  which  will 
bring  about  a  peace  all  over  the  world. 
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RESOLUTION  ON  GERMANY 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Becker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today,  introduced  a  "no  backdown  "  reso- 
lution that  would  place  the  House  on 
record  as  stating  that  the  United  States 
should  not  accept  a  unilateral  abrogation 
by  Russia  of  agreements  regarding  ac- 
cess to  Berlin  as  affecting  in  any  waj'  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  West. 
This  resolution  is  identical  in  form  to 


GALLUP  POLL  ON  KENNEDY  HEALTH 
BILL;  AN  EXERCISE  IN  DECEP- 
TION 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The   SPEAKER.      Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  8,  1961,  Dr.  George  Gallup. 
director,  American  Institute  of  Pubhc 
Opinion.  Issued  a  press  release  and  the 
purported   findings  of   a  carefully   se- 
lected sample  of  1.536  adults  by  Gallup 
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IK>\\  interviewers  who  were  asked  this  one 
ciuestion : 

Would  you  favor  or  oppose  having  the  so- 
cial security  tax  increased  in  order  to  pay 
lor  old  age  medical  insurance? 

There  was  no  statement  of  what  the 
ijenefits  might  be  or  the  amount  of  the 
tax  increase,  or  whether  it  was  to  be 
compulsory  or  voluntary,  or  what  part 
of  the  aged  would  be  covered:  just  the 
bare  question  was  asked. 

Dr.  Gallup's  press  release  as  printed 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  goes  far 
afield  and  far  beyond  this  simple  and  al- 
most meaningless  question.  It  starts 
with  this  lead  sentence: 

With  battle  lines  drawn  in  the  fight  over 
President  Kennedy's  medical  care  for  the 
aged  bill  a  majority  of  the  public  now  stand 
with  the  administration   forces. 

The  question  asked  the  selected  sam- 
ple has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  Pres- 
ident Kennedys  health  care  for  the  aged 
bill. 

The  administration  bill  on  health  care 
for  the  aged  is  neither  a  medical  care 
bill  nor  is  it  a  bill  to  provide  insurance. 
It  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  aged.  For 
a  portion  of  health  institutional  costs. 
The  major  arguments  against  the  ad- 
ministration bill  are  completely  ignored 
in  the  question  asked  by  the  Gallup 
pollsters. 

The  Anderson-King  bills,  containing 
the  administration  proposal,  only  provide 
for  services  in  hospitals,  in  nursing 
homes,  in  diagnostic  clinics,  and  for  vis- 
iting nurses.  Medical  care  in  its  proper 
sense  relates  to  doctor's  care. 

The  President,  in  transmitting  his  re- 
quest for  legislation  in  this  field  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1961.  stated: 

No  service  performed  b\  any  phvsician  at 
either  home  or  oflice,  and  nu  tee  he  charges 
/or  such  services  would  be  lu'.ohed.  covered, 
or  affected  in  any  way 

Presumably  our  aged  v,ould  enter  the 
hospitals  without  medical  examination. 

The  only  medical  services  covered,  if 
any,  would  be  those  of  an  emergency  na- 
ture by  interns  ttfid  hospital  staff  doc- 
tors. The  chronic  ailments  of  the  aged, 
and  day-to-day  treatment  of  them,  as 
well  as  home  confining  illnesses  requir- 
ing doctor's  care,  would  not  be  covered. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  bill 
does  not  propose  an  insurance  program 
in  any  correct  use  of  the  word  "insur- 
ance." The  people  that  it  would  imme- 
diately cover  will  never  pay  a  cent  of  tax 
or  premium  for  the  limited  hospital  or 
nursing  home  benefits  they  might  re- 
ceive. It  is  a  dole  program  for  them 
and  the  only  way  this  dole  is  kept  from 
being  relief  is  by  including  the  wealthy 
older  people,  all  old  people  who  are  on 
social  security,  whether  they  can  afford 
to  pay  or  not.  The  old  people  not  on 
social  security,  one  and  a  half  million 
of  them,  who  as  a  group  need  help  the 
most  are  excluded.  It  is  not  an  insur- 
ance program  even  for  those  coming 
under  the  program  in  the  future.  There 
is  no  contract  enforcible  in  law.  Those 
in  social  security  will  have  to  pay  taxes 
immediately,  but  they  will  get  no  health 
cost  protection  until  they  reach  age  65. 
What  kind  of  health  insurance  is  this? 
Already  on  the  market  real  medical,  not 
just  hospital  insurance,  is  available  to 


any  person  for  his  old  age.  However, 
when  you  buy  it,  you  not  only  get  the 
coverage  in  your  old  age  prepaid,  but 
you  get  coverage  immediately  for  the 
years  you  are  paying  before  you  reach 
65. 

Dr.  George  Gallup  is  too  knowledge- 
able a  man  in  ihe  field  of  public  opinion 
polling  not  to  know  the  complete  chi- 
canery of  the  pres.s  release  his  organ- 
ization has  i.s.saed  and  the  concUision.s 
it  draws  from  the  question  his  interview- 
ers asked  the  selected  .sample  of  1,536. 
The  deception  that  i.s  being  foisted  on 
the  public  by  this  kind  oi  propaganda 
and  in  other  ways  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration about  its  Umited  health 
program  fo'.-  a  limited  number  of  the 
aged,  including  the  wealthy  aged,  has 
its  counterpart  only  in  dictatorships.  It 
has  no  place  n  representative  govern- 
ment. 

The  real  an^wer  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Anderson-King  bill  to  the  criticism 
that  it  is  lim.ted  in  scope  to  ho.spital 
costs,  in  dollar  amounts,  in  coverage  of 
the  a'-^ed.  is  that  this  bill  is  just  a  begin- 
nin.y.  What  ':he  promoters  ultimately 
envisage  is  their  original  bill — the 
Waiiner-Din^ell  bill — compulsory  med- 
ical care  for  all  of  us.  Why  does  not 
the  Kennedy  administration  advance 
this  forceful  rpply  to  its  critics,  instead 
of  deceiving  the  people  about  the  pit- 
tance their  bi.l  would  give  them"  The 
answer  is  they  are  on  the  sharp  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  If  they  answer  honestly, 
they  demonstrate  that  their  real  pro- 
gram IS  socialized  medicine  and  that  the 
King- Anderson  bill  is  only  a  small  start. 
They  tell  their  adherents  who  are  in 
the  know,  "Have  patience,  this  is  all  we 
can  get  now.  Let  us  get  this  and  notliing 
can  .'.top  the  growth  to  complete  .social 
coverage."  They  are  indeed  right. 
Plant  this  seed  of  cancer  and  it  will  grow 
rapidly,  to  cover  the  entire  social  body. 
It  will  be  difficult  or  almost  impossible 
to  stop. 

Let  Dr.  Gallup  poll  the  people  on  this 
question:  "Would  you  favor  or  oppose 
beginning  a  program  of  having  the  so- 
cial security  tax  increased  in  order  to 
pay  for  old-age  hospital  costs  which  its 
proponents  say  though  limited  in 
amounts  of  benefits  and  coverage  now 
will  shortly  be  increased  to  complete 
coverage  for  us  all.  but  which  its  op- 
ponents say  is  the  beginning  of  socialized 
medicine?" 

The  answer  the  people  would  give  to 
this  question  would  put  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent light  on  whether  'the  majority  of 
the  public  now  stand  with  the  adminis- 
tration forces"  or  not. 

Let  the  people  have  the  truth  as  both 
sides  see  it  and  then  get  their  answer. 
Will  the  Kennedy  administration  accept 
this  challenge  or  continue  to  propagan- 
dize the  people  and  corrupt  public  opin- 
ion polls  to  further  their  Machiavellian 
ends? 


Is    there    objection 
the   gentleman   from 


The  SPEAKER, 
to  the  request  of 
Illinois':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana,  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  cast  my  vote  against  H,R,  7677  a.^ 
a  protest  auamst  the  continual  climb  o! 
our  debt.  It  is  time  that  we  started  vot- 
ing to  lower  our  national  debt  rather 
than  voting  to  raise  it  every  year.  I  feel 
that  we  must  take  action  .soon  to  pro- 
vide for  automatic  retirement  of  the  Fed- 
eral public  debt  by  reducing  it  a  certain 
amount  each  year,  I  feel  that  this  is 
the  only  projier  step  which  we  as  a  nation 
can  properly  lake  in  order  to  kvssen  the 
mortgage  which  we  have  on  our  chil- 
dren, giandchildren  and  the  generations 
to  follow. 

I  have  had  vulumes  of  mail  from  con- 
stituents who  are  demanding  that  some- 
thinu  b«^  done  to  les.sen  the  national  debt, 
I  feel  tliat  the  United  States  is  drifting 
deeper  into  .serious  financial  trouble  each 
time  the  debt  limit  is  rai.sed.  which  pro- 
vides for  further  deficit  spending.  It  is 
time  that  all  the  people  m  this  country 
realize  that  fi.scal  sanity  must  begin  now; 
we  may  soon  reach  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn, if  wf  havp  not  already  done  .so 

By  my  vote  against  raising  the  debt 
limit  today.  I  feel  that  I  am  represent- 
ing the  feelings  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  my  coiistituent.'- 


SPECIAL    SCHOOL    MILK    PROGRAM 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  I  Mr,  Stafford  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  and  the  people  of  my  Siate 
will  be  happy  to  learn  that  the  House 
passed  the  special  school  milk  program 
this  afternoon, 

Vermont  is  ptoud  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
exceptionally  fine  milk  produced  by  its 
dairy  herds  has  been  utilized  in  this 
program  since  its  inception  Good  table 
milk  helps  keep  our  schoolchildren 
healthy  and  alert,  ready  to  meet  the 
stres.ses.  strains,  and  demands  of  this 
exacting  age.  Vermont,  the  Nations 
most  intensive  dairy  State,  hails  the 
extension  of  this  program. 


AUTOMATIC   RETIREMENT   OF   THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Harvey  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  ON  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  328  TO  DISAPPROVE 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  5  OF 
1961  'NATIONAL  LABOR  RELA- 
TIONS BOARD  i 

Mr  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  GriffinI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  the  membership.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  the 


additional  views  concurred  in  by  nine  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  which 
were  filed  today  as  part  of  the  report  to 
Eccompany  House  Resolution  328  to  dis- 
approve Reorganization  Plan  No.  5: 
Introduction 

Reorganization  Plan  JIo,  5  of  1961  is  the 
fifth  in  a  succession  of  -eorganlzatlon  plans 
which  ar  •  fundamentally  identical  and  de- 
signed to  effect  a  furtter  concentration  of 
executive  p>ower.  With  minor  technical  ex- 
ceptions the  reasons  for  disapproving  one  of 
thtm  apply  with  equal  validity  to  all. 

Minority  views  with  respect  to  plan  No,  1 
(Securities  and  Exchinge  Commission), 
plan  No.  2  (Federal  Co  nmunlcations  Com- 
mission), plan  No,  3  (Civil  Aeronautics 
Board),  and  plan  No  4  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission) are  set  forth  resi^ectlvely  In  House 
Report  No.  509  accompaaying  House  Resolu- 
tion 302.  House  Report  No.  446  accompanying 
House  Resolution  303.  House  Report  No,  510 
accompanying  House  Resolution  304  and 
House  Report  No,  511  iu;companylng  House 
Resolution  306.  Of  these  four  plans,  two 
have  been  disapproved  by  the  Congress. 

THE    ROM:    or    THE    NATIONAL    LABOR    RELATIONS 
BOAi.D 

Plan  No,  5.  like  the  rest,  was  submitted 
with  the  Intention,  as  stated  by  President 
Kennedy,  of  relieving  'the  Board  members 
from  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  many 
matters  of  lesser  importance  and  thus  con- 
serve their  time  for  the  consideration  of 
major   matters   of    policy   and   planning  "  ' 

This  Ignores  the  fact  that  In  neither  the 
Wagner  Act  nor  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  nor 
the  Landrum-Grlffin  Act,  did  Congress,  with 
respect  to  the  trial  of  unfair  labor  practice 
cases,  delegate  any  authority  In  policy  mat- 
ters to  the  Board,  Tlils  fact  sets  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  apart  from 
other  administrative  :igencles  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  Reorganization  Plans 
1  through  4  of  1961  previously  considered 
by  this  committee. 

Congress  in  its  wisdom  granted  broad 
policymaking  authorlt>  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  ^ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Federal^^ade  Com- 
mission, This  Is  not  the  case  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Boari  with  respect 
to  unfair  labor  practice  cases.l  The  Wagner 
Act.  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  and  {the  Landrum- 
Grlfnn  AcV  spell  out  In  deflnl^  terms  what 
constitute    unfair   labor    practices. 

In  unfair  labor  practice  casks  the  Board 
Is  limited  to  making  a  Judicial  kndlng  as  to 
whether  sjjeclflc  acts  violate  the  oerms  of  the 
law.  Thus  any  validity  that  thdi;  argument 
might  have  had  with  respect  to' the  other 
agencies.  It  Is  not  applicable  here.  The  role 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  In  this 
respect  was  Intended  to  be  that  of  a  court. 

AMENDING    FUNDAMENTAL    LAW 

In  Its  efforts  to  distinguish  Its  disapproval 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  from  Its  ap- 
proval of  Reorganization  Plans  Noe,  1,3.  and 
4,  the  majority  claimed  plan  No,  2  amended 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Harris;  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ini^sta^p«  and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  has 
leglshrtfve  Jurisdiction  over  the  regulatory 
agencies,  stated  that  'such  a  change  In  basic 
policy  should  be  considered  by  the  regular 
legislative  committee  in  the  regular,  ordinary 
way"  (Congressional  Record.  June  15.  1961, 
p.   10455). 

The  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Mr.  RAYBtmN.  stated;  "My  objection  to  this 
reorganization  plan  is  that  it  attempts  by  a 
reorganization    plan    to    amend    the    funda- 


'  Message  from  the  President  cf  the  IJnited 
States  transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
5  of  1961   (H,  Doc,  172.  87th  Cong  .  1st  sess,). 


mental  law  In  the  Communications  Act  I 
think  that  Is  a  function  of  the  Congress  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  be- 
lieves something  ought  to  be  done  at)ovt  it 
but  he  does  not  think  It  ought  to  be  cone 
in  this  way  and  I  do  not  either"  (Congres- 
sional Record.  June  15.  1961.  p.  10456), 

The  House  then  voted  down  the  plar  by 
a  vote  of  323  to  77 

Since  plan  No,  5  also  has  the  effect  of 
amending  fundamental  law.  It  Is  subject  to 
the  same  condemnation. 

First,  If  plan  No,  5  were  permitted  to  be- 
come law.  it  would  effectively  supersede  .sec- 
tion 701(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  (the 
Landrum-GrlfRn  Act). 

Second,  the  plan  would  deprive  litigants 
of  rights  which  they  now  have  and  which 
were  established   by  fundamental   law. 

Third.  Reorganization  Plan  No,  5  would 
remove  congresslonally  created  curbs  on  ar- 
bitrary action, 

il)    Supersedes   section  701(b)    of   the   Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Act 

Section  701(b)  of  the  Labor  Management 
Ref>orting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
amended  section  3(b)  of  the  National  labor 
Management  Relations  Act  (Taft-Hartley) 
to  authorize  the  Board  to  delegate  tJ  its 
regional  directors  only  Its  powers  under  sec- 
tion 9  to  determine  the  bargaining  unit  and 
otherwise  determine  representation  caies. 

After  carefully  and  deliberately  consider- 
ing the  problem.  Congress  limited  the  dele- 
gations to  purely  administrative  matters. 
The  questions  to  be  resolved  by  the  delejjated 
functions  were  In  essence:  (1)  Who  1:5  eli- 
gible to  vote?  and  (2)  What  Is  the  appro- 
priate bargaining  unit''  These  are  not  ad- 
versary proceedings  and  decisions  In  such 
cases  are  only  subject  to  review  in  subse- 
quent unfair  labor  cases.  Representation 
cases   are    purely   administrative. 

The  Congress  saw  fit  in  the  Landrum- 
Grlffin  Act  to  allow  the  Board  to  delegate  a 
particular  administrative  chore  to  specifi- 
cally named  high-ranking  subordiffate  of- 
ficers —the  Board's  regional  directors.  Con- 
gress carefully  restricted  this  authority  to 
delegates.  Tlie  authority  to  delegate  c^uld 
be  applied  only  to  the  conduct  of  employee 
elections.  Congress  did  not  permlv  the 
Board  to  delegate  any  other  function  to  any- 
one. 

The  implications  are  clear.  Congri»s  In 
1959  was  unwilling  to  amend  the  statute  in 
a  manner  which  would  allow  any  delegation 
of  the  Board's  judicial  function  to  p>;r8ons 
not  Board  members.  Yet  this  propose<l  plan 
No.  5  would  now  make  a  major  intrusion 
upon  the  basic  statute  by  allowing,  {,s  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  delegation  of  the 
Boards  Judicial  responsibility  to  trial  exam- 
iners with  no  absolute  right  of  app-jal  to 
the  Board  itself. 

Not  only  does  this  have  the  effect  of  a 
major  amendment  of  the  statute,  i".  also 
represents  a  massive  curtailment  of  the 
rights  heretofore  enjoyed  by  those  who  are 
litigants  under  this  law. 

It  Is  clear  that  Congress  regarded  final 
decisions  in  unfair  labor  practice  cases  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  Board  Itself.  Even 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  circum- 
scribed the  right  to  delegate  other  functions 
of  the  Board  in  adjudication  cases.  This  is 
In  accord  with  the  clear  pattern  esUbllshed 
by  Congress  with  respect  to  all  administra- 
tive agencies  of  not  delegating  final  adjudi- 
catory powers  except  to  officials  nominated 
by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 
Without  exception  Congress  has  refused. 
In  Its  statutory  enactments  of  labor  law,  to 
delegate  such  functions  to  anonymous  exam- 
iners— examiners  over  whom  the  Board  has 
no  control,  examiners  who  may  be  deeply 
committed  to  one  point  of  view.  Examiners 
need  not  be  lawyers,  nor  expert  in  the  field 
of  law  administered  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 


Trial  examiners  do  not  require  Senate  ap- 
proval as  do  Board  members  and  Federal 
judges.  Yet  this  plan  would  elevate  trial 
examiners  to  the  status  of  Judges.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Board's  testimony,  approximately 
75  percent  of  trial  examiners'  decisions  are 
appealed  to  the  Board,  Of  the  decisions  to 
which  exceptions  are  taken,  approximately 
24  percent  are  either  overruled  or  modified 
by  Bnard  action  This  Indicates  some  of  the 
danger  Inherent  in  the  delegation  that  would 
be  authorized  by  plan  No.  5.  In  view  of  the 
record.  Congress  should  t>e  most  reluctant  to 
give  away  such  far-reaching  power. 

This  plan  would  authorize  redelegatlons 
to  hearing  examiners  beyond  the  control  of 
Congress  and  not  even  under  the  control  "f 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Hear- 
ing examiners  are  hired  under  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
TTiey  are  removable  by  the  Board  only  as 
prescribed  under  section  11  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  "for  good  cause  estab- 
lished and  determined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  after  opportunity  for  hearing 
and  upon  the  record  thereof." 

(2)  Plan  No.  5  u-ould  deprive  litigants  of 

righ  ts 
It  is  said  that  the  plan  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  relieve  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  of  the  burden  of  reviewing  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  when  exceptions  are  filed 
to  the  report  of  the  trial  examiner.  Thus 
it  Is  that  the  plan  would  deprive  Utlgants 
of  rights  they  now  have  under  present  law. 
That  is  to  say,  the  right  of  a  de  novo  re- 
view by  the  Board  which,  in  unfair  labor 
practice  proceedings.  Is  now  available  to  a 
litigant — a  right  which  Congress  made  avail- 
able to  the  litigant  himself  in  the  Wagner 
Act  and  retained  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  Landrum-Grlffin  Act — would  be 
taken  away  by  virtue  of  this  reorganization. 
To  say  that  the  final  decision  of  a  trial  exam- 
iner may  then  be  appealed  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  does  not  meet  this  objec- 
tion. Traditionally,  in  Anglo-Saxon  law  the 
appellate  court  should  substitute  its  judg- 
ment for  that  of  the  trier  of  the  facts  only 
in   unusual  circumstances. 

On  trials  in  the  circuit  courts,  even  to- 
day, except  in  the  most  unusual  circum- 
stances, the  findings  of  the  trier  of  the  facts 
are  binding  on  the  court.  Thus,  where  the 
finding  of  the  Board  is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  there  Is  no  Judicial  review 
on  the  facts." 

The  courts  Increasingly  take  the  view  that 
these  Boards  are  experts  and  hesitate  to  sub- 
stitute their  Judgment  for  the  expertise  of 
the  Boards.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
under  this  plan,  the  final  trier  of  the  facts 
would  be  the  examiner — not  the  Board. 
His  findings  would  not,  in  the  usual  case, 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Board  and  in 
the  overwhelming  number  of  cases  would  be 
binding  on  the  parties  on  appeal  to  the 
court. 

Presently  the  Board  members  and  their 
staffs  review  de  novo  Intermediate  reports  of 
trial  examiners  to  which  exceptions  are  taken 
and.  in  the  words  of  Stuart  Rothman,  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
•The  same  procedure  Is  followed  whether  the 
case  turns  on  the  credibility  of  a  particular 
witness  or  on  fundamental  questions  which 
decision  may  affect  labor  relations  through- 
out the  country." ' 

The  right  of  review  would  remain  only 
when  the  Board,  at  Its  discretion,  granted  It. 
Thus  what  is  now  a  right  of  review  will  be- 
come only  a  privilege  of  review,  and  the 
findings  of  the  examiner  will.  In  the  over- 
whelming number  of  instances,  be  the  final 
administrative  ruling. 


i 


i 


■  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
House  of  Representatives.  87th  Cong,.  1st 
sess,.  June  12.  1961,  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No,  5  of  1961.  p.  4. 
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As  suggested  by  one  of  the  proponents 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5.'  the  trial 
examiner  under  this  Reorganization  Plan  be- 
comes really  In  a  most  technical  sense  now 
very  much  like  a  Judge  and  his  powers  be- 
come very,  vary  great  and  his  responsibility 
becomes  much  greater  than  It  Is  now." 
(J)  Removal  of  safeguards  to  arbitrary  action 
Furthermore,  If  permitted  to  become  law, 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  would  remove 
congressionally  created  curbs  on  arbitrary 
action. 

The  redelegatlon  to  employees  of  the  Board 
of  powers  and  functions  vested  in  the  Board 
by  the  Congress  automatically  eliminates  im- 
portant safeguards  devised  by  Congress  to 
prevent  abuse  of  power. 

One  such  safeguard  Is  that  of  limiting  the 
delegation  of  vast  power  to  persons  whose 
quallflcatlons  have  been  examined  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  who  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  To  permit  this  vast  power 
now  vested  in  known  officials  who  are  to  a 
degree  controlled  by  the  electorate  to  be  re- 
delegated  to  the  lower  echelons  of  a  face- 
less bureaucracy  does  violence  to  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

Not  only  does  the  plan  trample  roughshod 
over  the  rights  of  all  citizens  by  removing 
checks  on  arbitrary  action  but  It  also  tram- 
ples on  the  rights  of  any  minority  on  the 
Board. 

The  delegating  authority  of  the  Board 
could  be  controlled  by  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers on  the  Board  and  they  could,  direct- 
ly or  by  delegation  to  the  Chairman,  make 
assignments  isolating  members  not  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  majority  on  routine 
cases  or  exiling  them  to  remote  sections  of 
the  country  and  thus  Impair  the  effectiveness 
of  dissenting  members. 

While  It  is  true  that  this  plan  does  not 
contain  any  specific  provision  as  to  powers 
of  the  Chairman  as  did  the  four  preceding 
plans,  there  was  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee to  the  effect  that  the  plan  ap- 
peared to  *bthorlze  the  delegation  of  all  of 
the  Board's  powers  to  the  chairman:  ' 

"Mr.  Brown.  All  right,  answer  my  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not,  under  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  in  your  legal  opinion,  the  Board 
couid  delegate  all  of  its  powers  to  the  Chair- 
man to.  In  turn,  set  up  these  different 
examiners  and  delegate  authority  where  he 
pleases. 

"Mr.  RoTHMAN.  The  reorganization  plan 
appears  broad  enough  to  so  authorize." 

Apparently,  "quite  a  sleight  of  hand  as 
far  aa  this  reorganization  plan  Is  con- 
cerned."   according    to    one    witness." 

The  opposition  of  the  undersigned  to  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  5  Is  not   to  be   con- 


strued as  an  unwUUngne.ss  to  remedy  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Our  position  is  simplv 
that  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  is  not  the 
way  to  do  It.  Perhaps  the  agency  should 
be  divested  of  Its  Judicial  function.  Per- 
haps the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
should  handle  only  representation  m.itters 
and  unfair  labor  practice  cases  tried  in  Fed- 
eral district  courts.  Perhaps  the  agency 
should  be  decentralized  to  regional  boards. 
In  any  event,  the  problem  is  too  basic  and 
complex  to  be  dealt  with  except  by  Con- 
gress   Itself    In    the    legislative    process. 

Clare   E.    Hoffman.    R.    Walter    Rilhl- 
MAN,     George     Meader,     Clarence     J. 
Brown.    Florence   P.    Dwyer.    Robert 
P.    Griffin.    Odin    Langen,    John    B 
Anderson,    P.   Bradford    Morse. 


•Mozart  G.  Ratner  "considered  by  many," 
according  to  the  Honorable  Roman  C.  Pucin- 
SKi,  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee 
on  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, "as  one  of  the  great  experts  on 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board."  (Sten- 
ographic transcript  of  hearings  before  the  ad 
hoc  committee,  p.  1546.) 

♦  Hearings  before  the  ad  hoc  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  House  of 
Representatives.  June  12,  1961,  on  H.R.  141. 
(Stenographic   transcript,   p.    1521.) 

■  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
House  of  Representatives.  87th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  June  12.  1961,  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5  of  1881  (National  Labor  Relations 
Board) ,  p.  13 

« Eugene  Keeney,  attorney.  Labor  Rela- 
tions Legal  Department.  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  hearings  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  House  of  Representatives,  8Tth 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  June  12,  1961,  on  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  5  of  1961  (National  Labor 
Relations  Board » .  p.  32. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHMORE  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Riley)  for  today  on  account  of  oflRcial 
business— attending  a  funeral  in  the 
District. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for  Monday,  June  26,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Anfuso  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoLTZM.AN)  for  June  26,  1961.  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Inouye  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness— accompanying  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  Vice  President, 
to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Herlong  for  Monday  and  the 
balance  of  the  week  on  account  of  official 
business  in  the  District. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DuLSKi'  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  June  26  and  27,  on  account  of 
business  in  his  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi-ssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wright,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Selden,  for  1  hour  on  June  29. 

Mr.  Shelley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
C.KREY  I .  for  15  minutes  on  June  28. 

Mr.  Derwinski,  on  Wednesday.  June 
28.  for  1  hour. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Toll. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carey  '  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  MuxTER. 

Mr.  Gall.\gher. 

Mr.  Harding. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller, 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  BrcKLEY. 

Mr.  Patman,  his  remarks  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Pelly  to  include  a  table  in  his  re- 
marks in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Derwin.ski)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mrs.  Church. 

Mr.  GOODELL. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule   referred  as  follows: 

S  614  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation-owned  surplus 
grains  by  the  States  for  emergency  use  in 
the  feeding  of  resident  game  birds  and  other 
resident  wildlife:  to  authorize  the  use  of 
such  surplus  grain  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  emergency  use  In  the  feeding  of 
migratory  birds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Cumnuttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  eiiroUed  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Six^aker: 

HR  3283  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
and  to  change  the  name  of  Fort  Vancouver 
National  Monument,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
in|t;ton.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5475  An'^act  to  transfer  a  section  of 
Blue  Rid^e  Parkway  to  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional P.iric,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  arid  for 
other  purpo.ses: 

H  R  5760.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument. 
Nebr  ,   and   for   other    purposes; 

H  R.  5765.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase and  exchange  of  land  and  interests 
therein  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  NuUhez 
TYace  P.trkway.^. 

H  R  6422.  An  act  to  add  federally  owned 
lands  to.  and  exclude  federally  owned  lands 
from,  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument, 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  74-\6.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension ol  the  existing  corp<^)rate  normal-iax 
rate  atid  of  certain  excise-tax  rates;    and 

H  J.  Re.s  384  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica oi  the  Agreement  for  ttie  Establishment 
of  the  Caribbean  Organization  signed  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Republic  of  France,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  America. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
^at  6  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.>.  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. June  27.  196L  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


tion  2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23 
Stat.  22".  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers and  Delegates  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  text  of  which  is  carried 
in  section  1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  and 
being  as  follows: 

"I,  A  B.   do  solemnly  swear    (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic:  that  I  will  bear  ti-ue 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same: 
that   I   take   this  oblieation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion:  and  that  I  will 
well    and    faithfully    discharge    the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.     So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  each  of  the 
following  Members  of  the  87th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  'U.S.C.  title  2,  sec.  25  >, 
approved  February  18. 1948: 

ARIZONA 

2.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

ARKANSAS 

6.  Catherine  D.  Norrell. 

INDIANA 

5.  J.  Edward  Roush. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

16.  John  C.  Kunkel. 

TENNESSEE 

1.  Louise  G.  Reece. 


1950,   a«   Amended";    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1068  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  promote  safe  driving 
and  eliminate  the  reckless  and  irresponsible 
driver  from  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  providing  that  any 
person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the 
District  while  apparently  under  the  In- 
fluence of  Intoxicating  liquor  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  given  his  consent  to  a  chem- 
ical test  of  certain  of  his  body  substances 
to  determine  the  alcoholic  content  of  his 
blo<xl.  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    the    District    of    Columbia. 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Na- 
tionnl  Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting 
the  25th  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Lalx)r  Relations  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1960.  pursuant  to  the  Labor 
Man.Tgement  Relations  Act  of  1947;  to  the 
C<-)mmittec  Education  and  Labor. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Cblef 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  March  31.  1961,  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  Il- 
lustrations, on  an  Interim  report  on  Cass 
Lake,  Minn  .  requested  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  7.  1945.  It 
is  also  in  full  response  to  Resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  September  23.  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

1071.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to 
expand  and  extend  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program  being  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE.  MEMBERS  AND 
DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 


EXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  txj  amend  the  act  re- 
lating to  the  Importation  of  adult  honey- 
bees"; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  agreements  concluded  during 
May  1961  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.)  as  amend- 
ed, pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1065  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  drsif t  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  restore  authority  In  the 
Armed  Forces  to  prepare  the  remains,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  of  certain  deceased  de- 
pendents of  military  personnel  and  to  trans- 
port the  remains  at  Government  expense  to 
their  homes  or  other  appropriate  place  for 
Interment";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  operations  of  the 
Federal  Dejxjslt  Insurance  Corporation  for 
the  calendar  year  1960.  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  entitled  "Report  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  Review  of  Voluntary 
Agreements  and  Programs  as  of  May  9.  1961, 
Pursuant  to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  SjTune  21, 
1961.  the  following  bills  were  reported 
on  June  23,  1961: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  4669.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  gambling  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
569 ) .     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  4670.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  Indecent  publications  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  570).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  6495.  A  blU  to  amend 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  571). 
Referred   to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN;  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  7044.  A  bUl  to  amend 
section  35  of  chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  572).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  7482.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  approved  June  19,  1934.  as  amend- 
ed; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  573). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  22, 
1961,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
June  23.  1961: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  7851.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal   year    ending    June   30,    1962,    and    for 


other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  574).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  June  26,  1961] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS:  Committee  on  Post 
Omce  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  6007.  A  bill 
to  amend  sectun  505(d)  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain positions  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  575). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  Resolution  328.  Resolu- 
tion disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
May  24.  1961;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
570).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  146.  An  act  to  extend  and  increase  the 
special  milk  program  for  children;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  577).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  2113  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions  (Rept.  No.  578).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
S.  1720.  An  act  to  continue  the  authority  of 
the  President  under  title  II  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  to  utilize  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  assist  needy  peoples 
and  to  promote  economic  development  In 
underdeveloi>ed  areas  of  the  world;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  579) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HM.  7678.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
Importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds 
which  are  Intended  for  exhibition  in  the 
United  States:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  580).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Resolution  353.  Resolution 
congratulating  the  Congress  of  the  Republic 
of  Chile  for  150  years  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy on  July  4.  1961;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  581).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


i; 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  22, 
1961,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
June  23,  1961: 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.7851.  A    bill    making    appropriations 

for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 

year    ending    June    30,    1962,    and    for    other 

purposes. 

[Introduced  and  referred  June  26.  1961] 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJl.7852.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  certain  lands  in 
Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties.  Md.. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  7853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2^ '2  per- 
cent the  multiplication  factor  for  determin- 
ing annuities  .for  certain  Federal  employees 
engaged  In  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7854.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  Duluth-Superlor  Harbor,  Minn,  and  Wis.,  ^ 
to  provide  for  the  abandonment  of  the  21st 
Avenue  West  Channel,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  7855.  A  bill  granting   the   consent  of 
Congress   to   an   amendment   to   a    compact 
ratified    by    the     States    of     Louisiana    and 
Texas    and    relating    to    the    waters    of    the 
Sabine  River;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS; 
H  R.  7856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  prompt  and  or- 
derly conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  7857.  A  bill  to  provide  that  until  the 
national  debt  is  retired,  not  Icfs  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  net  budget  receipts  of  the  United 
States  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  utilized 
solely  for  reduction  of  the  national  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

H.R.  7858.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  fair  competition  between  domestic  indus- 
tries operating  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  foreign  industries  that  supply 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  7859.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1939   to  provide    a   credit 
against    the    estate    tax    for    Federal    estate 
taxes  paid  on  certain  prior  transfers  in  the 
case  of  decedents  dying  after  December  31. 
1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.R.  7860.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  change  certain  dates 
prescribed  for  making  declarations  and   In- 
stallment payments  of  estimated  Income  tax 
by  individuals  so  that  such  payments  will 
be  due  at  regular  3-month  Intervals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
HR.7861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the   Indian  revolving  loan  fund;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr,  OLSEN: 
H.R.  7862,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  cooperative   outdoor   recreation 
research  centers;    to  the  Cormnittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HR.7863.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  proscribe  travel  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  for  purposes  of  inciting 
to  riot,  or  committing  other  unlawful  acts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  7864.  A   bill   to   dissolve   Federal   Fa- 
cilities Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.R.  7865.  A  bill  to  repeal  that  portion  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  which  prohibits  the 
employment,  in  any  Government  service  or 
by  any  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
any   employee   of    the   Plnkerton   Detective 
Agency  or  any  similar  agency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN ; 
HH.  7866.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Poultry 
Producta  Inspection  Act  to  extend  the  ap- 


plication thereof  to  the  Commonweal' h  of 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  7867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  A\uomoblle 
Information  Disclosure  Act  so  as  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  that  act  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  7868.  A  bill  t/i  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  and  the  Tex- 
tile Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  with 
respect  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H  R.  7869.  A  bill  to  au'h.r'ze  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  projpot  for  the  New 
Melones  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Stanislaus 
River,  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H  R.  7870.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Improved  postal  policy 
with  respect  to  public  services,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflice 
and  Civil  Service, 

By   Mr,   SMITH   of   Iowa: 

H  R  7871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Meat  In- 
spection Act  to  extend  the  coverage  of  that 
act  to  meat  and  meat  products  slaughtered 
or  prepared  in  e=:taDlishments  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nation:il  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.  J  Res.  464.  Joint    rcaolutloa    providing 

for  the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 

October  1.   1961,  as  "National  Public  Works 

Week";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BECKER 

H.  Res.  359,  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  United  St.ites  policy  regarding 
Berlin;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  mr-morials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING:  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
No,  6  of  the  State  of  Nevada:  ResoUitinn  to 
prevent  the  designation  of  any  Federal  lands 
in  Nevada  as  primitive  or  wilderness  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No,  21 
of  the  State  of  Nevada:  Resolution  express- 
ing its  condemnation  of  the  tinregtilatec! 
importation  of  foreign-made  musical  re- 
cordings and  the  use  of  stich  recordings  in 
American  television  productions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Cnnt;ress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  future  use  of 
militarv-  airports:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Conc^re.ss  of  the  United  States 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  assure 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Delaware  of  ade- 
quate radio  r-eception;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Lesjlslature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
requesting  support  of  the  bills  in  the  Con- 
gress directing  the  President  to  desit^nate 
the  Homestead  Centennial  in  the  year  1962, 
and  the  Postmaster  General  to  isstie  a  com- 
memorative stamp  of  the   100th  anniversary 


of  the  Homestead  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No  2 
adopted  by  the  57th  LeK'lslature  of  Texas. 
and  requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  propose  it  as  an  article  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    ADDONIZIO: 
H  R.  7872.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Francis 
C.  Wu:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   BECKER: 
HR,  7873,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Maria    Gonzalez    Fernandez    Luug;     to     the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  R  7874    A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Andre 
Pachany:     to    the    Comnullee    on    the    Ju- 
dlclarv 

By  Mr    BUCKLEY 
H  R  787.'.    A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    Ruby 
Lin-Mel    Cham;    Young,     t  )    the    Committee 
on  the  Judlciarv 

By  Mr  CAREY 
H.R.  7876  A  bill  relating  to  Tlie  effective 
dale  of  the  qualiacatum  (jf  the  joint  pen- 
sion plan  for  employees  of  Local  Unions 
645.  1507,  and  l.'ill  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Pa{>erhan^ers  of  America  as 
a  qualified  trust  under  section  4ni(,'vi  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    GALLAGHER 
H  R  7877.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of    Wiktor 
Bogatko;     to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv   Mr    HAGAN  of  Georgia: 
HR.  7878,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannis 
Sotlrakos;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Jti- 
diciary, 

H,r".  7879  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christos 
Theodorou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

By   Mr    JOHNSON   of   California: 
HR  7880    A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  moving  certain  Improvements  from   the 
Trinity   River  division.   Central   Valley  proj- 
ect,  California,   and   for  other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By   Mr    MULTER- 
HR  7881,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panagl- 
otis    Tsangaris;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LANE 
H  Res.  360.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
Robert  Frost  shoiild  be  known  as  the  na- 
tional poet  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

186,  By  Mr.  BARING:  Petition  of  the 
CaJfornia-Nevada  Fire  Research  Council 
petitioning  the  Congress  to  initiate  Imme- 
diately a  strength  ned  program  of  _  flre- 
weather  forecasting  service  as  an  urgent 
need  In  protecting  natural  resources  from 
fire;    to  the  Committee   on   Agriculture. 

187,  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  W.  L. 
Star'v,  city  clerk.  Tampa,  Fla.,  relative  to 
approving  a  suggested  Investigation  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


SENATE 

MoN-nAV.  Ji  NF.  20,  1061 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honor- 
able Lee  Metcalf,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana. 

The  chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer ; 

O  Lord,  our  God.  reverently  we  bow 
In  the  plenitude  of  Thy  mercies  which 
are  new  every  morning. 

'We  give  Thee  thanks  for  the  tasks 
which  Thou  hast  given  us  to  accomplish 
and  for  the  strength  to  do  whatever  is 
committed  to  our  hands. 

Give  us  to  see  that  tlie  lessons  which 
Thou  hast  set  us  to  learn  in  Thy  great 
school  of  discipline  are  the  steps  to  deep- 
er comprehensions  and  to  broader  fields 
of  service. 

Amid  all  masquerades  of  error  and  the 
sophistries  of  the  cynical  which  seek  to 
deceive  our  day  lead  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  truth. 

In  this  hour  we  would  lift  our  prayer 
for  the  undergirding  of  Thy  sustaining 
grace  for  a  trusted  and  beloved  colleague 
of  all  in  this  Chamber,  upon  whose  path 
have  fallen  the  shadows  of  a  deep  per- 
sonal grief. 

"While  carrying  the  heavy  responsibili- 
ties of  his  national  stewardship,  Thou 
knowest  the  anxiety  and  concern  of  this 
servant  of  the  Nation  as  he  has  tenderly 
ministered  to  the  dear  companion  of  the 
long  years  as  her  strength  ebbed  away 
with  the  passing  months. 

And  now  as  the  one  who  has  taken 
and  the  other  left,  may  the  honored 
President  pro  tempore  of  this  body, 
whose  patience  and  quiet  poise  are  a 
source  of  strength  to  all  his  counselors 
here,  himself  be  sustained  by  the  con- 
solations of  Thy  grace  and  by  a  strength 
not  his  own,  bringing  the  realization  in 
his  poignant  loss  that  underneath  are 
the  everlasting  aiTns. 

"We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One 
who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

US  Senati:. 
President  Pro  Tempore. 
Washington.  DC,  June  26.  1961. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  temr>ore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
June  22,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  17.  1961,  Mr.  Holland, 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
on  June  23,  1961,  reported  favorably. 
with  amendments,  the  bill  (H.R.  7577) 
making  tf^propriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  sundry  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port tNo.  442  >   thereon. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED    DURING 
ADJOURNMENT^ 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  22.  1961,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  on  June  23.  1961.  signed  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1343>  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Tung  Hui  Lin,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  June  23,  1961,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  th'- 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1343 >  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Tung  Hui  Lin. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 
Messages  in  wTiting  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  reso- 
lution: 

On  June  21,  1961: 

S.  847.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Incorporated,  and  for 
Other  purposes; 

8.  1852  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S,J.  Res.  65,  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  13-19.  1962.  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  14.  1962.  as  Peace  Offi- 
cers Memorial  Day, 

On  June  23.  1961 : 

S.  1343,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Tung 
Hui  Lin. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

i  A  message  from  the  House  of  Ptepre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  tha ;  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1922)  to  assist  in  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  extend  and  lunend 
laws  rela,ting  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Spence.    Mr,    Patman,    Mr.    Rains,    Mr. 

MULTER,   Mr,   KLn-BURN,   Mr.  McDONOUGH, 

and  Mr.  Widnall  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  463)  to  extend  through 
June  30,  1962,  the  life  of  the  U5.  Citi- 
zens Commission  on  North  Atlantic 
Tieaty  Organization,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


i 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  further  aruioiuiced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  re."?- 
olution.  and  they  were  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  temp>ore: 

S.  277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erica 
Barth; 

S,  610,  An  act  to  strengthen  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
US,  Travel  Service  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce; 

S.  1342.  An  act  to  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  National  Guard  in 
the  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  First  Ma- 
nassas shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
full-time  training  duty  under  section  503 
of  title  32.  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R  1441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certjiin 
aliens; 

H  R  1642  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Lilyan  Robinson; 

H  R  1677  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ele 
Hara; 

H.R  1710  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Narinder 
Singh  Somal: 

HR.  1717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo  Li 
Destrl; 

H  R,  1718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
E    Concepclon; 

HR.  1860,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joveiial 
Gornes  Vera  no;  v 

H.R  1888  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tomlslav 
Lazarevlch; 

H,R  2152  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Francisca  Hartman; 

H.R  2351  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
Hangartner: 

H  R,  2671  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glovanna 
Bonavita: 

H.R,  2991  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Maz; 

H.R,  3146  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jo^ef 
Gromada: 

H.R.  3283.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
and  to  change  the  name  of  Fort  Vancouver 
National  Monument,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purpcwes; 

H.R  4023,  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mieczy- 
slaw  Bajor; 

HJt,  4201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evan- 
gelia  Kur tales; 

H.R.  4482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Urszula 
Sikora.  Radoslav  VulUn,  and  De&anka  Vulin; 

HR  5416,  An  act  to  Include  within  the 
boundaries  of  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment, In  the  State  of  California,  certain 
federally  owned  lands  used  in  connection 
with  said  monument,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  5475.  An  act  to  transfer  a  section  of 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  to  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park.  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R,5760  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument.  Ne- 
braska, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  5765,  An    act   to   authorize    the    pur- 
chase  and   exchange  of   land   and   Interests    . 
therein  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace 
Parkways; 

H.R,  6422.  An  act  to  add  federally  owned 
lands  to.  and  exclude  federally  owned  lands 
from,  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument. 
Utah   and  for  other  purpKDses; 
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H.R.7446.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rate  and  of  certain  exise-tax  rates;  and 

H.J.  Res.  384.  An  act  providing  for  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  America  of  the 
Agreement  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Organization  signed  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Republic  of  Prance,  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  463' 
to  extend  through  June  30,  1962,  the  life 
of  the  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cali  of 
the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be  dis- 
pensed   with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  i-equest  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


WORLD    HEALTH    ORGANIZATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  of  Maryland 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  World  Health  Ort;ani/a- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President .  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pie.si- 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Presid'^nt 
will  be  notified  forthwith 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.* 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nomination  on  the  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  le.siislative  bu-sniess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  res.imed  the  consideration  of  let;- 
islative  busines.s 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  CARL   HAYDEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distintiuished  minority 
leader,  my.self.  and  97  other  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  submit  a  resolution  for 
which  I  request  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  read,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  166'  submitted 
by  Mr.  M.\nsfield  'for  liimself,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr  Allott,  Mr 
Anderson.  Mr.  B..\rtlett.  Mr  Be.m.l.  Mi  . 
Bennett.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr  Bocr.s,  Mr 
Bridges,  Mv.  Burdick,  Mr  Bus!i,  Mr 
Butler,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir,t;inia.  Mr  Byrd 
of  West  Virtiinia.  Mr.  Ca.nnon,  Mr 
Capehart.  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Carroll. 
Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Case  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr  Chi-rch, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr  Cotton, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mi.  E>obd.  Mr  Douglas. 
Mr.  Dworshak.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  El- 
lender,  Mr  Engle,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr  Fong, 
Mr.  FuLBRioHT,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mi.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hickey. 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr. 
Kefauver,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr 
Lausche.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr 
Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  MAGN7SON.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McClellan  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  Mr  Morse.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mrs. 
Neuberger,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Russeli,  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall.  Mr.  Schoeppel,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr,  SMATHfiRS,  Mr.  Smith  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mrs.  Smitp  of  Maine,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Yar- 
borough.  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio'  was  read,  as 
follows: 


Rrsnlied.  That  the  Senf<te  has  learned 
with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Mrs 
Car!  Hayden.  and  extends  sincere  sympathy 
to  their  beloved  colleague,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  tlie  illustrious  senior  Senator 
from    Arizona 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  resolution 
will  be  considered:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  unanimously  agreed  to. 


THE  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1961 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  me-ssage  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  omni- 
bus housing  bill 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IJOie  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  S.  1922'  to  assist  in  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purpose.s.  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  in.sert: 

Th:tt  this  .^ct  may  be  cited  .is  the  Hous- 
ing Aft  of   IPfil", 

TITLE    1— NEW     HOl'SING     PROGRAMS 

Housing   for  Moderate   Income   Families 
Skc.  101     (a)    Section   221    of    the    National 
Housing  Act  !s  amended  by 

t  1  I  inserting  before  the  text  of  such  sec- 
tion a  section  heading  as  follows: 

Housing     for    Moderate    Income    :ind     Dis- 
placed Families" 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting In   lieu    thereof   the   following: 

■■(a)  This  section  is  designed  to  assist 
private  industry  in  providing  housing  for 
low  iind  moderate  income  families  and  fami- 
lies displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas  or 
as  a  result    of  governmental   action."; 

(3)  inserting  in  subsection  ibi  after  any 
mortgage"  the  following:  "(including  ad- 
vances during  construction  on  mortgage.^ 
covering  property  of  the  character  descrll>ed 
in  paragraplis  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (di 
of  tins  section  )  "; 

(41  striking  out  all  of  subsection  idM^i 
down  tlirough  "other  prepaid  expenses  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(2)  be  secured  by  property  vipon  wliich 
tliere  is  located  a  dwelling  designed  prin- 
cipally for  a  single-family  residence,  con- 
forming to  applicable  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  under  subsection  (fi 
of  this  section,  and  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  all  State  laws,  or  local  ordinances 
or  regulations,  relating  to  the  public  health 
or  safety,  zoning,  or  otherwise,  which  rnay 
be  applicable  thereto,  and  shall  involve  a 
principal  obligation  (including  such  initial 
service  cliarges.  appraisal,  inspection,  and 
other  fees  as  the  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove) in  an  amount  (A)  not  to  exceed 
$11  000  except  that  the  Commissioner  may 
mcreruse  such  amount  to  not  to  exceed  $15.- 
000  in  any  geographical  area  where  he  finds 
tliat  cost  levels  .so  require;  and  (  B  i  1 1 )  in  the 
case  of  new  construction,  not  to  exceed  the 
appraised  value  (as  of  the  date  the  mortgage 
is  accepted  for  Insurance)  of  anv  sucli  prop- 
erty, less  such  amount,  in  the  case  of  any 
mortgagor,  as  may  be  necessary  to  coinpl" 
with  tiie  succeeding  provisos,  and  (it)  in  the 
case  of  repair  and  rehabilitation,  the  sum  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion and  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the 
v.ilue  of  the  property  before  repair  and 
reliabtlltation:  Provided.  That  if  the  mort- 
gagor   is    the    owner    and    occupant    of    the 


property  at  the  time  of  Insurance,  he  shall 
have  paid  on  account  of  the  property  at  least 
$200  In  the  caae  of  a  family  displaced  from 
an  urban  renewal  area  or  as  a  result  of  gov- 
ernmental action,  or  at  least  3  per  centum 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  as  of 
such  time  In  any  other  case,  which  amount 
may  Include  amouma  to  cover  settlement 
~co6ls  «nd  Initial  payments  for  taxes,  hazard 
Insurance,  mortgage  Insurance  premium, 
and  other  prepaid  expenses:  '; 

(5)  striking  out  the  last  proviso  In  sub- 
section  (d)  (2) ; 

(6)  striking    out    subsection    (d)(3)    and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•(3)    if  executed  by  a  mortgagor  which  Is 
a  public  body  or  ageccy  (other  than  a  public 
housing    agency    under    the    United    States 
Housing  Act  of  19371.  a  cooperative  (Includ- 
ing an  Investor-sponsor  who  meets  such  re- 
quirements  as   the   Commissioner   may   Im- 
pose to  assure  that  the  consumer  Interest  Is 
protected) .  or  a  limited  dividend  corporation 
(as  defined  by  the  Commissioner),  or  a  pri- 
vate   nonprofit    corjoratlon    or    association 
regulated    or    super^lsed    under    Federal    or 
State    laws   or   by   political    subdivisions    of 
States,  or  agencies  thereof,  or  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  a  regulatory  agreement  or 
otherwise,  as  to  rents,  charges,  and  methods 
of  operation,  in  such  form  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  in  the  opinltm  of  the  Commissioner 
will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)   not  exceed  $12,500,000; 
"(11)   not   exceed   for   such    part   of   such 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attributable 
to  dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  Im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commissioner) . 
$2,250  per  room  (or  $8,500  per  family  unit  if 
the   number  of   rooms   in  such  proj>erty   or 
project   is  less  than   four  per  family  unit), 
except   that   the   Cotnmlssloner   may   in    his 
discretion  Increase  t]ie  dollar  amount  limita- 
tion of   $2,250   per   room    to   not   to   exceed 
$2,750  per  room,  and  the  dollar  amount  limi- 
tation of  $8,500  per  :'amlly  unit  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed $9,000  per  family  unit,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  compensate  far  higher  costs  incident 
to  the  construction  of  elevator-type  struc- 
tures of  sound  standards  of  construction  and 
design,  and  except   that  the   Commissioner 
may    increase    any    of    the    foregoing    dollar 
amount  limitations  contained  In  this  para- 
graph by  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  room  with- 
out regard  to  the  i. umber  of  rooms   being 
less  than  four,  or  four  or  more,  In  any  geo- 
graphical area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels 
so  require;    and 

"(111)  not  exceed  ;i)  in  the  case  of  new 
construction,  the  araount  which  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  will  be  the  replacement 
cost  of  the  property  or  project  when  the 
proposed  improvements  are  completed  (the 
replacement  cost  mey  include  the  land,  the 
proposed  physical  improvements,  utilities 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  architect's 
fees.  Uxes.  Interest  (juring  construction,  and 
other  miscellaneous  charges  incident  to  con- 
struction and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner), or  (2)  in  .he  case  of  repair  and 
rehabUitation.  the  sum  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the 
Commissioners  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
projjerty  before  repilr  and  rehabilitation: 
Provided,  That  such  property  or  project,  when 
constructed,  or  rept  Ired  and  rehabilitated, 
shall  be  for  use  as  a  rental  or  cooperative 
project,  and  low  and  moderate  income 
families  or  families  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal or  other  governmental  action  shall  be 
eligible  for  occuparcy  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  ami  procedures  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Commissioner  may  f  dopt  such  requirements 
as  he  determines  tc  be  desirable  regarding 
consultation  with  lo:al  public  officials  where 
such  consultation  Is  appropriate  by  reason  of 
the  relationship  of  s'lch  projects  under  other 
other  local  programs;  or"; 

(7)    striking    out     In     subsection     (di(4) 
"which  Is  not  a  nonprofit  organization"  and 


Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "other  than  8.  mort- 
ga^r  referred  to  in  subsection  (d)(3)"; 

(8)  striking  out  subsection  (d)(4)  (II)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project  as  may  be  attributable  to 
dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  Im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commlsjsloner ) . 
$2,250  per  room  (or  $8,500  per  family  unit 
if  the  number  of  rooms  In  such  projierty  or 
project  Is  less  than  four  per  family  unit), 
except  that  the  Commissioner  may  in  his 
discretion  increase  the  dollar  amount  limita- 
tion of  $2,250  per  room  to  not  to  exceed 
$2,750  per  room,  and  the  dollar  amount 
limitation  of  $8,500  per  family  unit  to  not 
to  exceed  $9,000  per  family  unit,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  compensate  for  higher  costs  In- 
cident to  the  construction  of  elevator  type 
structures  of  sound  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  design,  and  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  Increase  any  of  the  foregoing 
dollar  amount  limitations  contained  In  this 
paragraph  by  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  room 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  being 
less  than  four,  or  four  or  more.  In  any  geo- 
graphical area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels 
so  require;"; 

(9)  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)(4)(iv) 
all  that  follows  "(iv)"  down  through  "i4rtd 
provided  further"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the  Com- 
missioner's estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  before  repair  and  rehabilitation  If 
the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage  are  to  be  used 
for  the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  a  prop- 
erty or  project:  Proridpd"; 

(10)  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)(5) 
"but  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the 
date  of  Insurance  of  the  mortgage'*  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "but  as  to  mortgages 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)(2)  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from 
the  date  of  beginning  of  amortization  of 
the  mortgage  In  the  case  of  a  family  dis- 
placed from  an  urban  renewal  area  or  as  a 
result  of  governmental  action  or  thirty -five 
years  from   such   date   In   any   other  case,"; 

(11)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (d)(5)  the  following: 
":  Provided.  That  a  mortage  Insured  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)(3)  shall 
bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  any  premltim 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charge,  If 
any)  at  not  less  than  the  annual  rate  of 
Interest  determined,  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  at  the  request 
of  the  Commissioner,  by  estimating  the  av- 
erage market  yield  to  maturity  on  all  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  adjusting  such  yield 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percentum, 
and  there  shall  be  no  differentiation  In  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  under  this  proviso 
as  between  mortgagors  under  subsection 
(d)(3)  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  the 
types  or  classes  of  such  mortgagors"; 

(12)  insertihg  the  following  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (f):  "A  property  or  project  cov- 
ered by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)(3)  or  (d)(4)  shall 
Include  five  or  more  family  units.  The  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  adopt  such  pro- 
cedures and  requirements  as  he  determines 
are  desirable  to  assure  that  the  dwelling  ac- 
commodations provided  under  this  section 
are  available  to  families  displaced  from 
urban  renewal  areas  or  as  a  result  of  gov- 
ernmental action.  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner.  In 
order  to  assist  further  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  Income  families,  in 
his  discretion  and  under  such  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  may  Instire  a  mortgage 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
( d  I  ( 3 )  of  this  secUon  as  In  efllect  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961,  with  no  premium  charge,  with  a  re- 
duced premium  charge,  or  with  a  premium 
charge    for    such    period    or    periods    during 


the  time  the  insurance  is  in  effect  as  the 
Conunissloner  may  determine,  and  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reimburse  the  Section  221  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  for  any  net  losses  In  con- 
nection with  such  Insurance;  but  In  any 
case  where  the  premium  charge  is  waived 
or  reduced  (either  as  to  amount  or  as  to 
period  payable)  or  where  the  Interest  rate 
as  determined  under  the  proviso  in  subsec- 
tion (d)(5)  is  below  the  market  rate  for 
similar  mortgages  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  initial  occupancy  of  a  proj- 
ect covered  by  such  a  mortgage  shall  be 
limited  under  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  families  and  individuals  whose  in- 
comes make  it  impossible  for  them  to  ob- 
tain decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  m 
the  private  market.  No  mortgage  shall  be 
insured  under  this  section  after  July  1.  1963. 
except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  Insure 
before  that  date,  or  except  a  mortgage  cover- 
ing property  which  the  Commissioner  finds 
will  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for 
families  displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas 
or  as  a  result  of  governmental  action". 

(13)  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (g)  as  pMiragraph  (4)  and  inserting 
a;ter  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows; 

"(3)   as  to  mortgages  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  which  are  insured  or 
initially  endorsed  for  Insurance  on  or  after 
the  datt  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of    1961.  notwithstanding   the   provisions   of 
paragraphs   (1)    and    (2)    of  this  subsection. 
the  Commissioner  in   his  discretion,  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as   he  may 
prescribe,  may  make  payments  pursuant  to 
such  paragraphs  In  cash  or  In  debentures  ( as 
provided    in    the   mortgage    Insurance    con- 
tract), or  may  acqtiire  a  mortgage  loan  that 
is  in  default  and  the  security  therefor  up>on 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  in  cash  or  In  de- 
bentures   (as  provided  in  the  mortgage  In- 
surance contract)    of  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan 
plus  any  accrued  Interest  and  any  advances 
approved    by    the    Commissioner    and    made 
previously    by     the     mortgagee     under     the 
provisions    oj    the    mortgage,    and    after    the 
acquisition    of    any    such    mortgage    by    the 
Commissioner   the  mortgagee  shall  have  no 
further  rights,  liabilities,  or  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  loan  or  the  security  for  the 
loan.     The    appropriate    provisions    of    sec- 
tions 204   and   207  relating  to  the  issuance 
of  debentures  shall  apply  with  re6p>€Ct  to  de- 
bentures issued  under   this  paragraph,   and 
the   appropriate   provisions   of    sections    204 
and  207  relating  to  the  rlghU.  liabiUtles,  and 
obligations  of  a  mortgagee  shall  apply  with 
resp>ect  to   the  Commissioner   when   he   has 
acquired    an    insured    mortgage    under    this 
paragraph.  In   accordance  with  and  subject 
to  regulations  ( modifying  such  provisions  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  render  their  applica- 
tion   for    such    puHJoees    appropriate     and 
effective)    which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner     except    that    as    applied    to 
mortgages  so  acquired    (A)    all  references  in 
section  204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed 
to  reier  to  the  Section  221   Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund,  (B)   all  refercnceB  In  section  204 
to  section   203   shall   be  construed   to  refer 
to   this   section,    and    (C)    all   references    in 
section  207  to  the  Housing  Insurance  Fund, 
the  Housing  Ftind.  or  the  Fund  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  the  Section  221   Housing 
Insurance  Fund;  or"; 

(14)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (g)  as  redesignated  by  the  preceding 
p>aragraph)  the  phrase  "this  paragraph  (3)", 
each  place  it  appjears.  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  p>aragraph";  and 

( 15)  Inserting  In  the  last  sentence  of  s\ib- 
sectlon  (h)  after  "cash  adjustments,"  the 
following:    "cash  payments.  ". 
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(b)  Section  lOlici  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "under  section  220  or 
221"  and  inserting  In  Ueu' thereof  -under 
section  220  or  section  221(d)(3)": 

(2)  striking  out  "of  section  220(d),  or 
under  section  221  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,  if  the  mortgaged  property 
is  In  an  area* described  In  clause  (3)  of 
section  221(a)  of  said  Act.  or  in  a  commu- 
nity referred  to  in  clause  (2)  (B)  of  said  sec- 
tion" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  of  sec- 
tion 220(d)  of  the  National  Housing  Act"; 
and 

(.T)  striking  out  clause  (iiil  and  renum- 
bering clause    (Iv)    as  clause    (ill). 

10)  Section  305  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  clause  (2)  of  section 
302(b)  and  any  provision  of  this  Act  which 
Is  inconsistent  with  this  subsection,  the 
Association  Is  authorized  (subject  to  Presi- 
dential action  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) , 
as  limited  by  subsection  (c)  )  to  purchase 
pursuant  to  conunltments  or  otherwise,  and 
to  service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in,  mort- 
gages Insured  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (3)   of  this  Act." 

(d)  Section  223  of  thp  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(b)  as  subsection  (c),  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 
•(b)  Nothwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  without  regard  to 
limitations  upon  eligibility  contained  in  sec- 
tion 221,  the  Commissioner  may  In  his  dis- 
cretion Insure  under  section  221(d)(3)  any 
mortgage  executed  by  a  mortgagor  of  the 
character  described  therein  where  such 
mortgage  Is  given  to  refinance  a  mortgage 
covering  an  existing  property  or  project 
(Other  than  a  one-  to  four-family  struc- 
ture) located  in  an  urban  renewal  area,  If 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  such  insurance 
will  facilitate  the  occupancy  of  dwelling 
units  In  the  property  or  project  by  families 
of  low  or  moderate  income  or  families  dis- 
pjaced  from  an  urban  renewal  area  or  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  governmental  action." 

Home  Improvement  and  Rehabilitation 

Loans 
Sec.  102,   (a)    Section  220  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  provisos  in  subsec- 
tions (d)(3)(Ai(i)  and  (d)  (3)  (B)  (11)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  In  each  subsection 
the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  in  the  case 
of  properties  other  than  new  construction, 
the  foregoing  limitations  upon  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  shall  be  based  upon  the 
sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  repair  and  re- 
habilitation and  the  Commissioner's  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  property  before  re- 
pair and  rehabilitation  rather  than  upon 
the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  replace- 
ment cost"; 

(2)  striking  out  "mortgage  Insurance"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'loan  and  mortgage  Insurance";    and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing subsection: 

"(h)(1)  To  assist  further  in  the  conserva- 
tion, improvement,  repair,  and  rehabilitation 
of  property  located  in  the  area  of  an  urban 
renewal  project,  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(li  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  to  make 
commitments  to  insure  and  to  Insure  home 
improvement  loans  (Including  advances  dur- 
ing construction  or  Improvement)  made  by 
financial  Institutions  on  and  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  'home  Improve- 
ment loan'  means  a  loan,  advance  of  credit 
or  purchase  of  an  obligation  representing  a 
loan  or  advance  of  credit  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  Improvement  of  an 
existing  structure  (or  in  connection  with  an 


existing  structure)  used  or  to  be  used  pri- 
marily for  r'?sidential  purposes;  'improve- 
ment' means  conservation,  repair,  restora- 
tion, rehabilitation,  conversion,  alteration, 
enlargement,  or  remodeling;  and  'financial 
institution'  means  a  lender  ;\pproved  by  the 
Commissioner  as  eligible  for  n\surance  under 
section  2  or  a  mortgagee  approved  under 
section  203 (b  M  1 1 , 

■•i2)  To  bf"  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this   subsection,   a    home   improvement    lo;.n 

shHll— 

"(ii  not  e:iceed  the  Comnussioners  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  improvement,  or  $10,000 
per  familv  unit,  whichever  is  the  les.ser; 

"I  ill  be  limited  to  an  amount  which  when 
added  to  any  outstanding  indebtedness  re- 
lated to  the  property  (as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner)  creates  a  total  outstanding 
indebtedness  winch  does  not  exceed  the 
limits  provided  in  oubsetuuii  idnS)  for 
properties  (uf  the  same  typei  other  than 
new  construction: 

"(lii)  beiu-  interest  at  not  to  exceed  a 
rate  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  but 
not  In  excess  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing at  any  time,  and  such  other  charges 
(including  such  service  charges,  appraisal, 
inspection,  and  other  f ees  i  a.s  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner; 

"(iv)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years  Irom  the  beginning  of  amortization  of 
the  loan  or  three-quarters  of  the  remaining 
economic  life  of  the  structure,  whichever 
is  the  lesser; 

"(v)  comp  y  with  such  other  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe;  and 

"(vi)  repres;ent  the  obligation  of  a  borrower 
who  Is  the  o*-ner  of  the  property  improved 
or  a  lessee  of  the  property  under  a  lease  for 
not  less  than  99  years  which  is  renewable 
or  under  a  Itase  having  a  period  of  not  less 
than  50  years  to  run  from  the  dale  of  the 
loan. 

"(3)  Any  home  improvement  loan  insured 
under  this  subsection  may  be  refinanced  and 
extended  In  accordance  with  sucli  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe, but  in  no  event  for  an  additional 
amount  or  t«rm  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
provided  for  in  this  subsection, 

"(4)  There  is  hereby  created  a  separate 
Section  220  Home  Improvement  Account  t<> 
be  maintained  under  the  Section  220  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund  and  to  be  used  by  the 
Commissioner  as  a  revolving  fund  lor  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
The  Commi&j^ioner  is  authorized  tu  transfer 
to  such  fund  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  from  the 
War  Housing  Insurance  Fund  establi-shed 
pursuant  to  '.he  pro\  ision?,  ot  section  602  of 
this  Act.  Any  premium  charges,  and  ap- 
praisal and  other  fees  received  on  acccjunt 
of  the  insurance  of  any  home  imprtjvement 
loan  accepted  for  Insurance  under  this  sub- 
section, and  the  receipts  derived  from  the 
sale,  collection,  deposit,  or  compromise  of 
any  evidence  of  debt,  contract,  clain;,  prop- 
erty, or  secu:"ity  assigned  to  or  held  by  the 
Commissioner  in  connectKin  witli  the  pay- 
ment of  insurance  under  tlii.s  subsection 
shall  be  credited  to  tlie  Section  220  Home 
Improvement  Account,  Insurance  claims  un- 
der this  stibsection  and  expenses  inciured 
in  the  handling,  management,  renovation, 
and  disposal  of  any  properties  acquired  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  charged  to  the  Section  220  Home 
Improvement,  Account,  General  expenses  o! 
operation  of  the  Federal  Hcjusing  Admin- 
istration and  other  expenses  incurred  un- 
der this  subsection  may  be  charged  to  the 
Section  220  Home  Improvement  Account 
Moneys  in  tlie  Account  not  needed  for  the 
current  operation  of  the  Federal  Hotising 
Administration  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to   the  credit  of   the   Account,  or  in- 


vested In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or 
in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by.  the  United 
States  In  order  to  protect  the  solvency  of 
the  Section  220  Home  Improvement  Account. 
adequate  security  shall  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  loans  insured  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner 
may  require 

"(5)    The   Commissioner    is   authorized    to 
fix   a   premium   charge  for   the   insurance   of 
home  improvement  loans  under  this  subsec- 
tion but   111  the  case  of  any  such  loan  such 
charge    shall    not    be    less    than    an    amount 
equivalent   to   one-half   of    1    percenlum   per 
annum   nor  more   than  an   amount  equiva- 
lent   to    1    percenlum    per    annum    of    the 
amount   of    the    principal    obligation    of    tlie 
loan  outstanding  at  any  time,  without   tak- 
ing   into    account    delinquent    payments    or 
prepayments.     Such  premium  charges  shall 
be  pay.ible  by  the  financial  institution  either 
in  cash  or  m  debentures  (at  par  plus  accrued 
interest)   issued  by  the  Commissioner  as  ob- 
ligations of  the  Section  220  Home  Improve- 
ment  Account,   in   such  manner  as   may   be 
prescribed    by    the    Commissioner,    and    the 
Commissioner  may  require  the   payment  of 
one   or   more   such   premium   charges   at   the 
time  the   loan   is  Insured,  at  such   discount 
rate    as   he    may    prescribe    not    in    excess   of 
the    interest   rate   specified   in    the  loan      If 
the  Connnissioner  finds  upon  presentation  of 
a  loan   for   Insurance  and   the  tender  ol    the 
initial  premium  charge  or  charges  .so  required 
that   the   loan  complies   with    the   provisions 
of    this   subsection,    such    loan    may    be    ac- 
cepted    for    insurance    by    endorsement    or 
otherwise    as    the    Commissioner    may    pre- 
scribe.   In  the  event  the  principal  obligation 
of    any    loan    accepted    for    insurance    under 
this   suljsection   is  paid   In   full   prior   to   the 
maturity  date,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized  to   refund   to   the   financial    institution 
for  the  account  of  the  borrower  all,  t)r  such 
portions   as   he   shall   determine    to   be   equi- 
table,   of    the    current    unearned     premium 
charges  theretofore  paid 

'•(6)  In  cases  of  defaults  on  loans  in- 
sured under  this  subsection,  upon  receiv- 
ing notice  of  default  the  Commissioner.  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  may  acquire  the  loan  and  any  se- 
curity therefcjr  upon  payment  to  the  finan- 
cial institution  in  cash  or  in  debentures  (as 
provided  in  the  loan  Insurance  contract)  of 
a  total  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  princi- 
pal balance  of  the  loan,  plus  any  accrued 
interest,  any  advances  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner made  previously  by  the  tinancial 
institution  under  the  provisions  of  the  loan 
Instrtiments.  and  reimbursement  for  such 
collection  costs,  court  costs,  and  attorney 
fees  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner 

•■(7i  Debentures  issues  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  executed  in  the  name  of  the 
Section  220  Home  Improvement  Account  as 
obligor,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Commissioner, 
by  either  his  written  or  engraved  signature. 
shall  be  negotiable,  and  shall  be  dated  as  of 
the  date  the  loan  Is  a.ssigned  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  shall  bear  interest  from  that 
date  They  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  es- 
tablished by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to 
section  224,  payable  semiannually  on  the  1st 
day  of  January  and  the  1st  day  of  July  of 
each  year,  and  shall  mature  ten  years  after 
their  date  of  issuance  They  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  as  provided  in  section  207(1) 
with  respect  to  debentures  Issued  under  that 
section.  They  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Sec- 
tion 220  Home  Improvement  Account  which 
shall  be  primarily  liable  therefor  and  they 
shall  he  fully  and  unconditionally  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  guaranty  shall  be 
expressed  on  the  face  of  the  debentures.  In 
the  event  the  Section  220  Home  Improve- 
ment Accotint  falls  to  pay  upon  demand, 
when  due,  the  principal  of  or  interest  on  any 


debentures  so  guaranveed,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  pfy  to  the  holders  the 
amount  thereof  which  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
thereupon,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
succeed  to  all  the  rl(:hts  of  thf  holders  of 
such  debentures  Debentures  ft(S_ued  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
denominations  in  multiples  of  $50.  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
shall  include  such  provisions  for  redemption. 
if  any.  as  may  be  pres?rlbed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  they  may  be  In  coupon  or 
registered  form.  Any  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  debentures  to  which  the  fi- 
nancial institution  Is  entitled,  and  the  ag- 
gregate face  value  of  the  debentures  i.ssued. 
not  to  exceed  $50.  sh  ill  b?  adjusted  by  the 
payment  of  cash  by  tie  Aammlssloner  Vi  the 
financial  Institute  from  the  Section  220  Home 
Improvement  Account 

"(8)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c), 
(d) .  and  (h)  of  section  2  shall  apply  to  home 
improvement  loans  Insured  under  this  sub- 
section, and  for  the  p  irposes  of  this  stibsec- 
tion references  In  sut sections  to.  (d),  and 
(h)  of  section  2  to  this  section'  or  this 
title'  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  sub- 
section 

"(9)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  r. o  home  Improvement 
loan  executed  In  connection  with  the  Im- 
provement of  a  struc  .ure  for  use  as  rental 
accommodations  for  five  or  more  families 
shall  be  Insured  undtr  this  subsection  un- 
less the  borrower  has  agreed  d)  to  certify, 
upon  completion  of  ihe  Improvement  and 
prior  to  final  endorsement  of  the  loan,  either 
that  the  actual  cost  ol  Improvement  equaled 
or  exceeded  the  proceds  of  the  home  im- 
provement loan,  or  the  amount  by  which 
the  proceeds  of  the  l^an  exceed  the  actual 
cost,  as  the  case  ma;;  be.  and  (ii)  to  pay 
forthwith  to  the  financial  Institution,  for 
application  to  the  redaction  of  the  principal 
of  the  loan,  the  amoi-nt.  if  any,  certified  to 
be  In  excess  of  the  a-rtual  cost  of  improve- 
ment. Upon  the  Commissioner's  approval 
of  the  l)orrower's  ceitificatlon  as  required 
under  this  paragraph,  the  certification  shall 
be  final  aiid  Incontes  .able,  except  for  fraud 
or  material  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
the  borrower. 

"(B)  As  used  in  s  abparagraph  (A),  the 
term  'actual  cost'  means  the  cost  to  the 
borrower  of  the  Imprc  vement.  Including  the 
amounts  paid  for  labc-r.  materials,  con.'-truc- 
lion  contracts,  off-site  public  utilities, 
jtreets,  organization  and  legal  expenses,  such 
allocations  of  general  overhead  Items  as  are 
acceptable  to  the  Commissioner,  and  other 
items  of  expense  app:x)ved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, plus  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
builder's  profit  if  the  borrower  Is  also  the 
builder,  as  defined  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
excluding  the  amount  of  any  kickbacks,  re- 
bates, or  trade  disco  ants  received  In  con- 
nection with  the  imp-ovement. 

"(10)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
and  empowered  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
and  advances  out  of  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  to  preserve  and  protect 
his  interest  In  any  security  for,  or  the  lien 
or  priority  of  the  Her.  securing,  any  loan  or 
other  Indebtedness  owing  to,  insured  by,  or 
acquired  by  the  Commissioner  or  by  the 
United  States  under  ihls  subsection,  or  sec- 
tion 2  or  203(k):  and  (ii)  to  bid  for  and 
to  purchase  at  any  fc-reclosure  or  other  sale 
or  otherwise  acquire  property  pledged,  mort- 
gaged, conveyed.  atta<:hed,  or  levied  upon  to 
secure  the  payment  of  any  loan  or  other 
indebtedness  owing  ix)  or  acquired  by  the 
Commissioner  or  by  tne  United  States  under 
this  subsection,  or  section  2  or  203 (k) .  The 
authority  conferred  by  this  paragraph  may 


be  exercised  as  provided  In  the  last  sentence 
of  section  204(g)." 

(b)  Section  203  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (e)  "of  the 
mortgage  "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "of 
the  loan  of  mortgage  "; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (ei  "ap- 
proved mortgagee"  each  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "approved  financial 
institution     or    approved     mortgagee";     and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing subsection: 

"(k)    to   supplement    the   mortgage    Insur- 
ance   provisions   of   this  section    in    order    to 
assist    the    conservation,    Improvement,    and 
alteration  rf   housing,   the  Commissioner   Is 
authorized  to  make  commitments  to  insure 
and  to  insure  a  home  improvement  loan  (in- 
cluding advances  during  construction  or  im- 
provement)     under    this    subsection    In    ac- 
cordance    with     the     provisions    of    section 
220ih).  except  that   (1)    the  structures  im- 
proved  shall   be  designed  for  occupancy  by 
not  more  than  four  families  and   shall  not 
be  required  to  be  located  In  the  area  of  an 
urban  renewal  project.  (2)  the  Commissioner 
shall   find   that  the  project   with  respect  to 
which    the  !<jan   is   executed   Is  economically 
sound.    (3)    all    funds  received  and   all   dis- 
bursements    made     shall     be     credited     or 
charged     as   appropriate,   to   a   separate   Sec- 
tion 203  Home  Improvement   Account  to  be 
maintained    as    hereinafter    provided    under 
the   Mutual   Mort.gage   Insiu-ance   Fund,   and 
(4 1    insxirancp  benefit.s  shall  be  paid   in  de- 
bp:iiures  executed  in  the  name  of  the  Section 
203   Home   Improvement    Account      For   the 
purposes    of    this    subsection,    the    Commis- 
sioner shall  have  all  the  authority  provided  in 
section  220(h),     Debentures  Issued  with  re- 
spect to  loans  insured  under  this  subsection 
.shall   be  Issued   in   accordance  with  sections 
220(h)(6)     and    220(h)(7).    except    that    as 
applied  to  those  loans  references  in  section 
220  (  h  I  to  'this  subsection'  shall  be  construed 
to  refer  to  this  section  203(k).  references  to 
the  Section  220  Home  Improvement  Account 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  Section  203 
Home  Improvement  Account,  and  references 
to  the  Section  220  Housing  Insurance  Fund 
shall    be   construed   to   refer   to  the  Mutual 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund,     All  of  the   pro- 
visions in  section  220(h)(4)    relative  to  the 
Section    220    Home    Improvement     Account 
shall    be   equally    applicable   to   the   Section 
203  Home  Improvement  Account.     There  Is 
hereby  created  a  separate  Section  203  Home 
Improvement    Account    under    the    Mutual 
Mortgage    Insurance    Ftind    which    shall    be 
used    by    the    Commissioner    as    a    revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  and  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  transfer  to  such  Account  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  from  the  War  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  the  pro^1sions 
of  section  602  of  this  Act.     The  provisions 
of  section  205(C)   shall  not  be  applicable  to 
loans  insured  under  this  subsection," 

(C)  Section  305  of  the  National  H(3using 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  new  subsection  added  by  section 
101(c)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Association  Is  authorized 
(subject  to  Presidential  action  as  provided 
In  subsection  (a),  as  limited  by  subsection 
(c)  )  to  purchase  ptirsuant  to  commitments 
or  otherwise,  and  to  service,  sell,  or  otherwise 
deal  In.  any  home  Improvement  loans  insured 
under  section  220(h)  of  this  Act." 
Experimental  Housing  Mortgage  Insurance 
Sec,  103,  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  section: 

"Experimental  housing 
"Sec.  233.   (a)   In  order  to  assist  in  lower- 
ing   housing   costs   and   Improving   housing 


standards,  quality,  UvablUty,  or  durability 
or  nelghborhcxxl  design  through  the  utillM- 
tlon  of  advanced  housing  technology,  or  ex- 
perimental property  standards,  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorized  to  Insure  and  to  make 
commitments  to  insure,  under  this  section, 
mortgages  (inc.uding,  In  the  case  of  mort- 
gages insured  under  subsection  (b)(2i  of 
this  section,  advances  on  such  mortgages 
during  construction )  secured  by  properties 
including  dwellings  involving  the  utilization 
and  testing  of  advanced  technology  In  hous- 
ing design,  materials,  or  construction,  or  ex- 
perimental property  standards  for  neight>or- 
hcxKi  design  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  ( 1 )  the  property  is  an  acceptable  risk. 
giving  consideration  to  the  need  for  testing 
advanced  housing  technology  or  experimental 
property  standards.  (2)  the  utilization  and 
testing  of  the  advanced  technology  or  experi- 
mental property  standards  involved  will  pr-.- 
vlde  data  or  experience  which  the  Commis- 
sioner deems  to  be  significant  In  reducing 
housing  costs  or  improving  housing  stand- 
ards, quality,  livability,  or  durability,  or  Im- 
proving neighborhood  design,  and  (3)  the 
mortgages  are  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  under  any 
further  terms  and  conditions  which  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  to  estab- 
lish the  acceptability  of  the  mortgages  for 
msmance 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  sectior  a  mortgage  shall — 

•■(li  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
203(bi.  except  that  the  maximum  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  as  computed 
under  clauses  ill,  (ii),  and  (ill)  of  section 
203ibi(2i  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
replacing  the  property  using  comparable  con- 
ventional design,  materials,  and  construction 
rather  than  value,  and  the  proviso  in  section 
203(b)(8)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  mort- 
gages insured  under  this  section;  or 

"(2)  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
207(b)  and  section  207(c).  except  that  the 
maximum  principal  obligation  of  the  mort- 
gage as  computed  under  section  207(c)  (2 1 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
missioner's estimate  of  the  cost  of  replacing 
the  property  using  comparable  conventional 
design,  materials,  and  construction  rather 
than  value. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  may  enter  into 
such  contracts,  agreements,  and  financial 
undertakings  with  the  mortgsigor  and  others 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  may 
expend  available  funtis  for  such  purposes.  In- 
cluding the  correction  (when  he  determines 
It  necessary  to  protect  the  occupants  i .  at 
any  time  subsequent  to  Insurance  of  a  mort- 
gage, of  defects  or  failures  In  the  dwellings 
which  the  Commissioner  finds  are  caused 
by  or  related  to  the  advanced  housing  tech- 
nology utillzejj  In  their  design  or  construc- 
tion  or   expirt-i^ental   property    standards. 

"(d)  The'  Commissioner  may  make  such 
Investigations  and  analyses  of  data,  and 
publish  and  distribute  such  reports,  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
assure  the  moet  beneficial  use  of  the  data 
and  Information  to  be  acquired  as  a  result 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
insurance  as  provided  In  section  204(a)  with 
respect  to  mortgages  insured  under  section 
203.  and  the  provisions  of  subsections  (bi, 
(c).  (d).  (e).  (f),  (g),  (h).  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  204  shall  apply  to  the  mortgages  In- 
sured under  subsection  (b)(1),  except  that 
as  applied  to  those  mortgages  (1)  all  refer- 
ences therein  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  In- 
surance Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed 
to  refer  to  the  Experimental  Housing  In- 
surance Fund,  and  (2)  all  references  therein 
to  section  203  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to 
this    section. 
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"(f)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  In- 
surance as  provided  In  section  207(g)  with 
respect  to  mortgages  insured  under  section 
207,  and  the  provisions  of  subsections  (d). 
(e)'.  (h).  (i).  (J),  (k).  (1),  (m).  (n)  and 
(p)  of  section  207  shall  apply  to  the  mort- 
gages Insured  under  subsection  (b)(2)  of 
this  section,  except  that  as  applied  to  those 
mortgages  (1)  all  refer^ces  therein  to  the 
Housing  Insurance  Fimd,  the  Housing  Fund, 
or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
Experimental  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  and 
(2)  all  references  therein  to  'this  section' 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  section 
233. 

••(g)    Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 
subsections  (e)    and   (f)    of  this  section,  in 
the  case  of  default  of  any  mortgage  insured 
under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  in  his 
discretion.   In    accordance    with    such    regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  may  make  iSky- 
^»ments  pursuant  to  such  subsections  in  cash 
or  in  debentures  (as  provided  in  the  mort- 
gage insurance  contract),  or  may  acquire  a 
mortgage   loan  that   is   in   default  and   the 
security  therefor  upon  payment  to  the  mort- 
gagee   in    cash    or    In    debentures    (as    pro- 
vided  in   the  mortgage   insurance   contract) 
of  a  total  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  of  the  loan  plus  any  accrued 
interest  and  any  advances  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  made  previously  by  the  mort- 
gage under  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage. 
After   the   acquisition    of   the    mortgage   by 
the  Commissioner  the  mortgagee  shall  have 
no  further  rights,  liabilities,  or  obligations 
with  respect  to  the  mortgage.     The  appropri- 
ate provisions  of  sections   204   and   207  re- 
lating  to  the  Issuance  of   debentures  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  debentures  issued  un- 
der   this    subsection,    and    the    appropriate 
provisions  of   sections  204   and   207  relating 
to  the  rights,  liabilities,  and  obligations  of  a 
mortgagee  shall  apply   with   respect  to  the 
Commissioner  when  he  has  acquired  an  in- 
sured   mortgage   under    this    subsection,    in 
accordance  with  and  subject  to  regulations 
(modifying   such    provisions   to   the    extent 
necessary  to  render  their  application  for  such 
purposes   appropriate   and   effective)    which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  ex- 
cept  that  as   applied   to  mortgages  insured 
under  this  section  (1)   all  references  in  sec- 
tion 204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to  refer 
to    the     Experimental     Housing     Insurance 
Fund.    (2)    all  references  in  section  204  to 
section  203   shall  be  construed   to  refer  to 
this  section,  and    (3)    all  references  in  sec- 
tion  207    to   the   Housing   Insurance   Fund. 
the  Housing  Fund,  or  the  Fund  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  the  Experimental  Housing 
Insurance  Fund. 

•■(h)  There  is  hereby  created  an  Ex- 
perimental Housing  Insurance  Fund  to  be 
used  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  revolving 
fund  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  Commissioner  is  directed  to 
transfer  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Fund 
from  the  War  Housing  Insurance  Fund 
created  by  section  602  of  this  Act.  General 
expenses  of  operation  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred under  this  section  may  be  charged 
to  the  Experimental  Housing  Insurance 
Fund." 

Individually    Owned    Units    in    Multifamily 
Structures 

Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  233 
(as  added  by  section  103  of  this  Act)  the 
following  section: 

"Mortgage  Insurance  for  Individually  Owned 
Units  in  Multifamily  Structures 

'•Sec.  234.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  an  additional  means  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  privately  owned  dwell- 
ing units  where,  under  the  laws  of  the  State 


in  which  the  property  is  located,  real  prop- 
erty title  and  ownership  are  established 
with  respect  to  a  one-family  unit  which  is 
part  of  a  multifamily  structure. 

••(b)  The  terms  'mortgage",  •mortgagee', 
'mortgagor',  •maturity  date',  and  "State'  shall 
have  the  mea.iings  respectively  set  forth  in 
section  201.  except  that  the  term  •mortgage' 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  may  include 
a  first  mortgage  given  to  secure  the  unpmd 
purchase  price  of  a  fee  interest  in,  or  a  long- 
term  leasehold  interest  in.  a  one-family  unit 
in  a  multifamily  structure  and  an  undivided 
Interest  in  (or  share  In  c^operiitlve  owner- 
ship of)  the  common  area.s  and  facilities 
which  serve  the  structure  where  tlie  mort- 
gage is  determined  by  the  Comniissioner  to 
be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this  section. 
The  term  •common  are.is  .ind  facilities'  i^s 
used  in  this  .section  shall  be  deemed  to  In- 
clude the  land  and  such  commercial,  com- 
munity, and  other  facilities  as  are  approved 
by  the  Commissioner 

••(C)   The  Commissioner   is  authorized,  in 
his  discretion  and  under  .such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may   prescribe    uncUiding   the 
minimum    m.:mber   of    family   u-iits   in    the 
structure  which  .>=hall  be  offered  for  sale  MUd 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  con.sumer 
and  the  public  Interest)  .  to  insure  any  mort- 
gage covering  a  one-family  unit  In  a  multi- 
family  structure  and   an  undivided   Interest 
in    (or    share    in   coopenilive    ownership    of) 
the  common  .\re:is  and  f.iciliiies  which  serve 
the  structure    If  i  li    the  mortgapio  meets  the 
requirements  of   this  section  and  of  .section 
203(b).  except  as  that  section  Is  modified  by 
this  section;     2)   the  structure  is  or  has  been 
covered  bv  a  mortgage  insured  under  another 
section  (except  section  213)  of  this  Act,  not- 
withstanding any  requirements  In  any  such 
section  that  -.he  structure  be  constructed  or 
rehabilitated    for    the    purpo.se    of    providing 
rental  housln?;  and  r.3 1   the  mortgagor  is  ac- 
quiring  a  on(j-family   unit    for   his  own   use 
and  occupancy  and  not  for  speculative  pur- 
poses.   Any  project  proposed  to  be  construct- 
ed or  rehabilitated  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment  of   the   Housing  Act  of   1961   with   the 
assistance  of  mortgage  insurance  under  this 
Act,  where  the  s.ile  of  family  units  is  to  be 
assisted  with  mortgage  insurance  under  this 
section,   shall    be    subject    to   such    require- 
ments as  the   Commissioner   m.iy    prescribe 
To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  pursuant  to  this 
section  a  mortgage  shall  (Ai   involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  limits  per  room  and  per  family  dwelling 
unit  provided  by  section  207(C)  (3).  and  not 
to  exceed   the  sum  of    li)    97  per  centum  of 
$13,500   of  the   amwuut  which   the  Commis- 
sioner estimates  will  be  the  apprai.sed  value 
of  the  family  unit  including  common  areas 
and  facilities  as  of  the  d.ite  the  mortgage  is 
accepted  for   Insurance,    (11)    90  per  centum 
of  such  value  In  excess  of  $13,500  but  not  In 
excess  of  $18,300.  and  (111)   70  per  centum  of 
such    value    in    excess    of    $18,000.    and    (B) 
have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sioner but  not  to  exceed,  in  any  event,  thirty 
years    from    the    date    of    the    beginning    of 
amortization     of    the     mortgage    or     three- 
fourths   of  the   Commi?sioner's   estimate   of 
the  remaining  economic  life  of  the  structure, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.     In  determining  the 
amount  of  a  mortgage  in  the  ca.se  of  a  non- 
occvipant   mortgagor   the  reference   to  para- 
graph   (2)    of   section   203(b)    in  section  203 
(b)(8)    shall    be    construed    to   refer    to    the 
preceding    sentence    in    this    section        The 
mortgage   shull    contain    such    provisions    as 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  necessary 
for  th^  maintenance  of  common   areas  and 
facilities  and  the  multifamily  structure.   The 
mortgagor  shall  have  exclusive  right  to  the 
use  of  the  one-family  imit  covered   by   the 
mortgage  and.  together  with   the  owners  of 
other    units    in    the    multifamily    structure, 
shall  have  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon areas  and  facilities  serving  the  structure 
and  the  obligation  of  maintaining  all  such 


common  areas  and  facilities.  The  Commis- 
sioner may  require  that  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  mortgagor  and  the  owners  of 
other  dwelling  units  In  the  structure  shall 
be  subject  to  such  controls  as  he  determine* 
to  be  necessary  and  feasible  to  promote  and 
protect  individual  owners,  the  multifamily 
structure,  and  its  occupant*.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  in  his  di.scretion  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  to 
permit  one-family  units  and  interests  in 
common  areas  and  facilities  in  multifamily 
structures  covered  by  mortgages  Insured  un- 
der any  section  of  tins  Act  (other  than  sec- 
tion 213)  to  be  released  from  the  liens  of 
those  mortgages. 

••(d)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  this  section  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  l^neflls  of  the  insurance  as  pro- 
vided in  section  204(a)  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  insured  under  section 
203.  and  the  provisions  of  subsectif)ns  (b), 
(c).  (d),  lei.  (f).  (g  ,  (h),  (Ji.  and  (k)  of 
section  204  shall  be  applicable  to  the  mort- 
gages m.sured  under  this  section,  except  that 
( 1 )  all  references  in  section  204  to  the  Mutual 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  or  the  Fund  shall 
be  construed  to  refer  to  the  Apartment 
Unit  Insurance  Fund.  (2)  all  references 
therein  to  section  203  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  ti>  this  .--ectlon.  and  (3i  the  excess  re- 
maining, referred  to  m  section  204(f)(1). 
shall  be  retained  by  the  Commts-vioner  and 
credited  to  the  Apartment  Unit  Insurance 
Fund. 

■■ie)  niere  Is  hereby  created  the  Apart- 
ment Unit  Insurance  Fund  which  shall  be 
u.sed  by  the  Commi.sstoner  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  c;irrvitig  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Fund  the  sum  of  $1  OOO.OOO 
from  the  War  Housing  Insurance  Fund 
established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 602  of  this  Act.  General  expenses  of 
operation  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration under  this  .section  may  be  charged  to 
the  Apartment  Unit  Insurance  Fund  The 
provisions  of  the  second  and  third  paragraphs 
of  section  220(g)  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Apartment  Unit  Insurance  Fund  and  to  this 
.section,  all  references  therein  to  the  Section 
220  Housing  Insurance  Fund  or  the  Fund 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  Apartment 
Unit  Insurance  Fund,  and  all  references 
therein  to  this  section'  shall  b«  construed  to 
refer  to  this  section  234 

"(fi  The  provisions  of  section  225.  229. 
and  230  shall  be  applicable  to  the  mortgages 
m.stircd    under   this   section." 

TITLE    II  —  HOUSING    FOR    EI.DERI  T     PjrHSONS    AND 
LOW    INCOME    FAMILIES 

Housing  for  the  Elderly 
Direct  loans 
Srr    201     (a)    Section  202  of   the  Hi'U''ing 
Act  of  1959  Is  amended  by— 

(li  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  ( 1 1  after 
the  words  "private  nonprofit  corjiorations" 
the  following;   "or  consumer  cooperatives"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(2)  the 
wurcLs  'for  the  provision  of  rental  housing" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"or  to  any  consumer  cooperative  for  the 
provision  of  rental  or  ctxjperative  housing"; 

(3)  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)(2)  "un- 
less the  corporation"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "unless   the  npplicant"; 

(4)  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(3)  "A 
loan  to  a  corporation  under  this  section" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •A  loan  under 
this  section";   and 

(5)  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  (3)  "cor- 
poration undertaking"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •'corporation  or  consumer  coopera- 
tive undertalcing '. 

(b)  Section  202(ai(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "98  per  centum  of". 

(r)  Section  202(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$50,000,000"   and 


inserting  In  lieu  thereof     $150.000.000 '.  and 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(d»  Section  202(d)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sixty-two  years  of 
ai^e  or  over  "  each  place  t  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '•sixty  years  of  age  or 
over". 

(e)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  section  shall 
prevent  a  corporation  or  consumer  coopera- 
tive from  obtain. ng  a  loan  under  this  section 
for  the  provision  of  housing  and  related 
facilities  for  elderly  families  and  elderly  per- 
sons, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
corporation  or  cooper  itlve  has  theretofore 
obtained  a  commitment  from  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  for  mortgage  Insur- 
ance under  section  231  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  with  respect  to  the  housing  involved, 
if  (1)  such  corporation  or  cooperative  is 
otherwise  eligible  for  such  loan  under  this 
section.  (2)  such  commitment  was  obtained 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961.  and  (3)  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  flnaninng  of  such  housing 
through  a  loan  under  this  section  rather 
than  through  mortgage  Insurance  under  such 
section  231  Is  necessary  or  desirable  in  order 
to  avoid  hardship  for  the  elderly  families 
and  elderly  persons  who  are  the  prospective 
tenants  of  such  houslr.g." 

Low-rent  Public  Housing 
Eligibility  requirement  for  disabled  persons 

Sec  202  Section  2  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  has  attained  the  age  of  fifty 
and'  in  the  second  and  third  sentences  of 
paragraph    (2). 

Additional  subsidy  for  elderly  tenants 
Sec.  203  Section  :0(a)  of  the  United 
suites  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  proviso  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  there- 
of: ":  Protidcd.  That  the  Authority  may.  in 
addition  to  the  payments  guaranteed  under 
the  contract,  pay  not  to  exceed  $120  per  an- 
num per  dwelling  unit  occupied  by  an  elderly 
family  on  the  last  day  of  the  project  fiscal 
year  where  such  amount,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Authority,  was  necessary  to  en- 
able the  public  housing  agency  to  lease  the 
dwelling  unit  to  the  elderly  family  at  a 
rental  it  could  afTorc  and  to  operate  the 
project  on  a  solvent  bf.sis". 

I>welllng  unit  authorization 
Sec.  204.  (a)  Sectloi  10(e)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  o:'  1937  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  three  sentences  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Authority  is  authoriz?d  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  annual  contributions  aggregating 
not  more  than  $336, OOO.OOO  per  annum,  but 
any  such  contracts  fcr  additional  units  for 
any  one  State  shall  not.  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  be 
entered  Into  for  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  amoun';  not  already  guaran- 
teed under  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions on  such  date:  f'rovided,  That  no  such 
new  contract  for  adcltional  units  shall  be 
entered  Into  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  lfi61  except  with  respect 
to  low-rent  housing  for  a  locality  respecting 
which  the  Administrator  has  made  the  de- 
termination and  certification  relating  to  a 
workable  program  as  prescribed  in  section 
101(C)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  and  the 
Authority  shall  enter  Into  only  such  new 
contracts  for  preliminary  loans  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
for  which  contracts  for  annual  contributions 
may  be  entered  into." 

(b)  Section  10(1)  cf  such  Act  is  repealed; 
and  section  15(10)  cf  such  Act  Is  redesig- 
nated as  section   10(.)    and  transferred    (aa 


BO    r'dc.ignated)     to    the    place    heretofore 
occupied  by   the  section  so  repealed. 

(ci    Section  21(d)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

Extension  of  waiver  In  case  of  veterans  and 
servicemen 

Sec  205  The  proviso  In  section  15(H)  (b) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  lfi37  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••October  1.  1961  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'Octoter  1, 
1065" 
Miscellaneous  public  housing  amendments 

Sec  206  (a)  Section  15  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  in  paragraph  (5i  afttr  the 
second  parenthetical  clause  the  following: 
'on  which  the  computation  of  any  annual 
contributions  under  this  Act  may  be  based"; 

(2)  striking  out  "$2,500"  In  paragraph  (5) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,000  "; 

(3 1  striking  out  paragraph  (6).  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (9)  as  paragraph  (6  .  and 
transferring  paragraph  (9).  as  so  re<lesig- 
na-ed.  to  the  place  heretofore  occupied  by 
the  paragraph  so  stricken  out;   and 

(4  I  striking  out  "or  5  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  any  family  entitled  to  a  first  prefer- 
ence as  provided  In  section  10(g)"  In  para- 
graph (7i(b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"except  In  the  case  of  a  family  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  or  other  governmental  action 
or    an   elderly   family". 

(b)  Section  10(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  after  the  word 
•project  ■  the  third  time  it  appears  therein: 
•■(exclusive  of  any  portion  thereof  which 
Is  not  assisted  by  annual  contributions 
under  this  Act)  ". 

(C)    Section  10(J)   of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

TITLE    III URBAN    RENEWAL    AND    PLANNING 

Increased  Federal  Aid  for  Small  Commu- 
nities; Pooling  Grants-ln-Aid  Between 
Projects 

Sec.  301  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
••(l)^'  after  •"(a)^'.  by  striking  out  the  last 
two  sentences,  and  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

••(2)  The  aggregate  of  stich  capital  fjrants 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  projects  of  a  local 
public  agency  (or  of  two  or  more  local  pub- 
lic agencies  In  the  same  municipality)  on 
which  contracts  for  capital  grants  have 
been  made  under  this  title  shall  not  exceed 
the  total  of — 

"(A)  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  net  proj- 
ect coots  of  all  such  projects  to  which 
neither  subF>aragraph  (B)  nor  subparagraph 
(C)   applies,  and 

"(B)  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  net 
project  costs  of  any  such  projects  which  are 
located  In  a  municipality  having  a  popula- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  or  less  (one  hundred 
fifty  thousand  or  less  in  the  case  of  a  mu- 
nicipality situated  in  an  area  which,  .it  the 
time  the  contract  or  contracts  Involv.jd  are 
entered  into  or  at  such  earlier  time  is  the 
Administrator  may  specify  In  order  to  avoid 
hardship,  is  designated  as  a  redevelopment 
area  under  the  second  sentence  of  section 
5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act)  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  decennial 
census,  and 

•'(C)  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  net 
project  costs  of  any  of  such  projects  (not 
falling  within  subparagraph  (B))  which 
the  Administrator,  upon  request,  may  ap- 
prove on  a  three-fourths  capital  grant  basis. 
'•(3)  A  capital  grant  with  respect  to  any 
individual  project  shall  not  exceed  tlie  dif- 
ference between  the  net  project  cost  and  the 
local  grants-in-aid  actually  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  projct." 

(b)  Section  104  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '•Such 
local  grants-in-aid,  together  with  the  local 
grants-in-aid  to  be  provided  in  conrectlon 
with  all  other  projects  of  the  local  public 
agency  (or  two  or  more  local  public  agencies 


in  the  same  municipality)  on  which  con- 
f^racts  for  capital  grants  have  theretofore 
been  made,  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
total  of  one-third  of  the  aggregate  net  proj- 
ect costs  of  such  projects  undertaken  on 
a  two-thirds  capital  grant  basis  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  aggregate  net  project  costs  of 
such  projects  undertaken  on  a  three-fourths 
capital  grant  basis." 

(C)  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 110(e)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "pursuant  to  the  proviso  In  the 
second  sentence  of  section  103(a)"  and  In- 
Ferting  in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  section 
103ia  I  i2)  (Ci". 

Capital  Grant  Authorization 
Sec  302.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Administrator  may.  •*^ith 
the  approval  of  the  President,  contract  to 
make  grants  under  this  title  aggregating  not 
to  exceed  $4,000,000,000." 

Relocation    Payments 
Sec   303.  Section  106(f)(2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  '•$3,000"  the  follow- 
ing: "(or,  if  greater,  the  total  certified  actual 
moving  expenses) ";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  'and  actual  direct  losses 
of  property"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  last  sentence. 

Financial   Assistance  for  Displaced  Business 
Concerns 
Sec    304    Section  7(b)   of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 2 )  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

•'(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  any  small - 
business  concern  if  the  Administration 
determines  that  such  concern  has  suffered 
substantial  economic  Injury  (for  which  reim- 
bursement or  comjsensation  is  not  otherwise 
made,  exclusive  of  relocation  payments;  if 
any.  under  section  106(f)  of  the  Ho'uslng  Act 
of  1949)  as  a  result  of  its  displacement  by 
an  urban  renewal  project  included  In  an 
xirban  renewal  area  respecting  which  a  con- 
tract for  capital  grant  hap  been  executed 
under  such  Act." 

Resale  of  Property  in  Urban  Renewal  Areas 
for   Housing   for    Moderate    Income   Fam- 
ilies 
Sec.  305.   (a)    Section  107  of  the  Housing 

Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  changing    the    title    thereof    to    read 

"property     to     be    used     rOR    PUBLIC     HOUSING 
OR   HOUSING    FOB    MODERATE   INCOME  FAMILIES  "; 

(2)  inserting  "(a)"  before  the  first  sen- 
tence and  striking  out  the  words  "to  be"  in 
such  sentence; 

(3)  striking  out  "is  incorporated  '  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "was  incorporated  on 
or  after  September  23,  1959.";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Upon  approval  of  the  Administratcr 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  in  the  public  intereft,  any 
real  property  held  as  part  of  an  virban  re- 
newal project  may  be  made  available  to  ( 1 ) 
a  limited  dividend  corporation,  nonprofit  cor- 
poration or  association,  cooperative,  or  pub- 
lic body  or  agency,  or  (2)  a  purchaser  who 
would  be  eligible  for  a  mortgage  insured 
under  section  221(d)(4)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  for  purchase  at  fair  value  for 
use  by  such   purchaser   in  the  provision  of 
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new  or  rehabilitated  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  for  occupancy  by  families  of  moder- 
ate income." 

(b)  Clause  (4)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  as 
provided  in  section   107". 

Rehabilitation 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
";  and":   and 

(3)  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(7)  acquisition  and  repair  or  rehabilita- 
tion for  guidance  purposes,  and  resale  by  the 
local  public  agency,  of  structures  which  are 
located  in  the  urban  renewal  area  and  which, 
under  the  urban  renewal  plan,  are  to  be 
repaired  or  rehabilitated  for  dwelling  use  or 
related  facilities:  Provided.  That  the  local 
public  agency  shall  not  acquire  for  such  pur- 
poses. In  any  urban  renewal  area,  structures 
which  contain  or  will  contain  more  than  (A) 
one  hundred  dwelling  units,  or  (B)  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  dwelling  units 
in  such  area  which,  under  the  urban  renewal 
plan,  are  to  be  repaired  or  rehabilitated. 
whichever  Is  the  lesser  " 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  110(c) 
of  stich  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"include"  the  following:  "(except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (7)  above)  ". 

Increase  in  Nonresidential  Exception 

Sec.  307.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  "Housing  Act  of  1959"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Housing  Act  of 
1961";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "20  per  centum"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "30  per  centum". 

Eligibility  of  Certain  Local  Grants-ln-Aid 

Sec.  308.  Section  110(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  or  any  re- 
quest previously  made  by  any  local  public 
agency  pursuarft  to  such  section,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  local  public  agency  the  eligibil- 
ity of  the  local  grants-in-aid  for  any  project 
of  such  local  public  agency  in  connection 
with  which  the  final  capital  grant  payment 
has  not  been  made  shall  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section   (and.  If  applicable,  section   112)." 

Urban    Renewal    Areas    Involving    Colleges, 

Universities,  or  Hospitals 

Sec.  309.  Section   112  of  the  Housing  Act 

of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Urban    Renewal    Areas   Involving    Colleges, 

Universities,  or  Hospitals 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  In  any  case  where  an  edu- 
cational institution  or  a  hospital  is  located 
in  or  near  an  urban  renewal  project  area 
and  the  governing  body  of  the  locality  deter- 
mines that,  in  addition  to  the  elimination 
of  slums  and  blight  from  such  area,  the 
undertaking  of  an  urban  renewal  project 
in  such  area  will  further  promote  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  the  proper  development  of 
the  community  (1)  by  making  land  in  such 
area  available  for  disposition,  for  uses  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  urban  renewal  plan,  to 
such  educational  institution  or  hospital  for 
redevelopment  In  accordance  with  the  use 
or  uses  specified  in  the  urban  renewal  plan, 
(2)  by  providing,  through  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  area  in  accordance  with  the 
urban  renewal  plan,  a  cohesive  neighborhood 
environment  compatible  with  the  functions 
and  needs  of  such  educational  Institution  or 


hospital,  or   (3)   by  any  combln.'^tion  of  the 
foregoing,   the   Administrator   Is   authorized 
to    extend    financial    assistance    under    this 
title  for  an  urban  renewal  project  in  such 
area  without  regard  to  the  requirements  In 
section  110  hereof  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
dominantly   resldenti;U    character    or    pre- 
dominantly  resldentiul    reuse    of   urban   re- 
newal   areas.      The    aggregate    expenditures 
made   by   any  such    Institution   or    hospital 
(directly    or    through    a    private    redevelop- 
ment   corporation    or    municipal    or    other 
public     corporation)      for     the     acquisition 
within,    adjacent    to.    or    la    the    Immodl.ite 
vicinity  of  the  project  area,  of  hmd.  build- 
ings,   and    structures    to    be    redeveloped    or 
rehabilitated  by  such  institution  for  educa- 
tional uses  or  by  such  ho.spltal  for  hospital 
uses,  in  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal 
plan   (or  with  a  development  plan  proposed 
by  such  institution,  hospital,  or  corporation, 
found  acceptable  by  the  Administrator  after 
considering   the   stand.irds   specified    In   sec- 
tion   110(b),    and   approved    under    State    or 
local  law  after  public  hearing)    and   for   the 
demolition  of  such  buildings  and  structures 
if.   pursuant   to  such   urban   renewal   or  de- 
velopment  plan,    the   land    is    to    be   cleared 
and  redevel.iped,  and  for   the  reUxiation  of 
occupants  from  buildings  and  structures  to 
be  demolished  or  rehabilitated,  as  certified 
by  such  institution  or  hospital  to  the  local 
public  agency  and  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, shall  be  a  local  grant-in-aid  in  con- 
nection  with   such    urban    renewal    project: 
Provided.  Tliat  no  such  expenditure  shall  be 
eligible   as  a  local   grant-in-aid   in   any  case 
where  the  property   Involved   Is  acquired  by 
such     educational     institution     or     hospital 
from  a  local  public  agency  which,  in  con- 
nection with  its  acquisition  or  disposition  of 
such  property,  has  received,  or  contracted  to 
receive,  a  capital  grant  pu:-suant  to  this  title 
"(b)    No  expenditure  made  by  any  educa- 
tional institution  or  hospital,  as  provided  in 
subsection    (a),    shall    be    deemed    ineligible 
a.s   a  local   grant-in-aid   in   connection   with 
any  urban  renewal  project  if  made  not  more 
than  seven  years  prior  to  the  authorization 
by  the  Administrator  of  a  contract  for  a  loan 
or  capital  grant  for  .<;uch  project. 

"(c)  The  aggregate  expenditures  made  by 
any  public  authority,  established  by  any 
State,  for  acquisition,  demollti.in.  and  re- 
location in  connection  with  land,  building.'';, 
and  structures  acquired  by  such  public  au- 
thority and  lea.sed  to  an  educational  insti- 
tution for  educati'inal  u.ses  or  to  a  hospital 
for  hospital  uses  shall  be  deemed  a  local 
grant-in-aid  ti:)  tlie  same  extent  as  if  such 
expenditures  had  b"en  made  directly  by  sucli 
educational  institution  or  hospital. 
"id)  As  used  in  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  'educational  institution' 
means  any  educitiinal  institution  of  higher 
learning,  including  any  public  educational 
institution  or  any  private  educational  insti- 
tution, no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri\ate  share- 
holder or  individtial;   and 

"(2)  the  term  iiospital'  means  any  hos- 
pital licensed  by  the  State  in  whicli  such 
hospital  is  located,  including  any  public  hos- 
pital or  any  nonprofit  hospital,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  whicli  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  sliarehoider  or  in- 
dividual  ' 

Urban  Planning  Assistance 
Sec.  310.  Section  701   of   the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "50  per  centum'  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "two-thirds"; 

(2)  striking  out  "$20,000,000"  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ■:*50,000,000"; 

(3)  inserting  after  "public  facilities"  in 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  ",  Including 
transp>ortation  facilities":  and 


i4,  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

-if)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter  into 
agreements  or  compacts,  not  in  conflict  with 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  coopera- 
tive efforts  and  mutual  assistance  in  the 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  physical 
growth  and  development  of  interstate  metro- 
politan or  other  urban  areas,  and  to  es- 
t:iblish  such  agencies,  joint  or  otherwise,  as 
they  may  deem  dnirable  for  making  effec- 
tive such  agreement*  and  compacts." 

Historical  Site  In  Urban  Renewal  Area 
Sec.  311.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
110(C)(4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
urban  renewal  project  in  Knoxville.  Tennes- 
see, known  as  the  Riverfront-Willow  Street 
redevelopment  project,  may  include  the  do- 
nation by  the  Knoxville  Housing  Authority 
to  the  James  White's  Fort  Association,  by  a 
suitable  Instrument  of  conveyance,  of  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  authority  in 
and  to  the  following  described  tract  of  land. 
constituting  a  portion  of  tract  T  2  of  the 
said  project  and  containing  0  985  acres  more 
or   less : 

Beginning  at  an  iron  pin  located  at  the 
Intersection  of  the  east  property  line  of 
Collins  Allev  and  the  south  property  line 
of  Rouser  Alley;  thence  In  a  northerly  di- 
rection, north  32  degrees  35  minutes  west. 
1110  feet  to  an  iron  pin  located  in  the  east 
pr  .perty  line  of  Collins  Alley:  thence  m  a 
westerly  directii.>n.  suulii  55  degrees  20 
minute's  west,  207  0  feet  Uj  an  iron  pin; 
thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  south  35 
degrees  05  minutes  west.  80  feet  to  an  iron 
pin:  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  south 
27  degrees  25  mlnntes  east,  193  40  feet  to 
an  iron  pin  liKated  m  the  north  property 
line  of  Hiil  Avenue;  thence  in  an  easterly 
direction,  north  67  degrees  43  minutes  east, 
33  54  feet  to  an  iron  pin;  thence  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  north  60  degrees  02  minutes 
east,  31  64  feet  to  an  iron  pin;  thence  In  an 
easterly  direction  north  58  degrees  30  min- 
utes 30  seconds  east,  53  feet  to  an  Iron  pin 
located  In  the  north  property  line  of  Hill 
Avenue;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction. 
iK.irth  30  degrees  22  minutes  30  seconds  west, 
134  03  feet  to  an  iron  pin,  thence  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  north  59  degrees  21  minutes 
30  seconds  east,  17561  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

lb  I  The  conveyance  authorized  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Riverfront-Willow  Street  rede- 
velopment project  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  made  only  if  the  James 
White's  Fort  Association  represents,  and  fur- 
nl;;lies  such  assurance.s  as  may  be  required 
by  the  KnoxviUe  Housing  Authority,  that 
such  association  (li  will  underuke  the  re- 
construction on  the  site  conveyed  of  General 
James  Whites  cabin  and  fort,  and  (2)  will 
develop,  preserve,  and  operate  such  property 
on  A  nonprofit  basis  as  a  hiflorical  slt«  or 
moniunent. 

Credit  for  Cost  of  School  Construction 
Sec.  312.  No  public  facility,  the  provision 
of  which  Is  otherwise  eligible  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid  for  any  urban  renewal  project 
receiving  assistance  under  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  in  the  city  of  Roanoke. 
Virginia,  and  the  construction  of  which  was 
commenced  prior  to  January  1,  ig*)!,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  ineligible  as  a  local  grant-in- 
aid  because  of  any  change  in  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  for  such  project  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  to  have  resulted  from  the 
proposed  location  within  the  urban  renewal 
area  in  which  such  project  was  undertaken 
of  a  federally  aided  highway.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  portion  of  the  cost  of 
any  such  facility  which  may  be  allowed  as  a 
local  grant-in-aid.  the  degree  of  benefit  of 
the  facility  to  such  urban  renewal  area  shall 
be  based   on   the  latest  estimate  of   l>enefit 


submitted  by  the  local  public  agency  and 
accepted  by  the  Administrator  prior  to  such 
change  in  the  urban  renewal  plan. 

Technical    Amendments 
Sec.  313.  (a)   Section  101(ci   of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  IS  amended  by  Inserting  in 
clause    (1)     after    'workable    program"    the 
wi>rds    "for   community    improvement". 

(b)  Section  102(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  in  the  second  proviso  after 
•demolition  and  removal"  the  first  place  it 
appears  the  following:  ",  together  with 
administrative,  relocation,  and  other  related 
costs  and  payment.". 

(c)  Clause  (4)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  110(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking   out   "initial". 

Parks  and  Recreational  Facilities 
Sec.  314.  Section  105(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
preceding  clause  (tin.  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following;  "and  (ivf 
the  urban  renewal  plan  gives  due  consid- 
eration to  the  provision  of  adequate  park 
and  recreational  areaa  and  facilities,  as 
may  be  desirable  for  neighborhood  improve- 
ment, with  special  consideration  for  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  children  re- 
siding In  the  general  vicinity  of  the  site  cov- 
ered by  the  plan;". 

TITLE  IV college   HOfSINC 

Loan  Authorization 
Sec  401  Section  401  id)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  colon  and  all  that  follows  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thcreiif  the  following:  ".  which 
amount  shall  b-  increased  by  »300.000.000 
on  July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1961  through 
1964  Prortdfrf.  That  the  amo\int  outstand- 
ing for  other  educational  facilities  as  de- 
fined herein,  shall  not  exceed  $175,000,000, 
which  limit  shall  be  Increesed  by  »30.000.000 
on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1961  through 
1964:  Provided  further.  That  the  amount 
outstanding  for  hosplt^ils.  referred  to  In 
clau.se  (2)  of  section  404(b)  of  this  title, 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000.  which  limit 
shall  be  increased  by  $30,000,000  on  July  1 
in  each  of   the  years   1961   through    1964" 

Apportionment    by    States 
Sr.c   402.  Section  403  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950   is   amended    by    striking    out      10    per 
centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  12  4 
per  centum". 

HOUSING  PROVIDED  BT  NONrROFTT  CORPORATtONS 

Sec  403.  (a)   Clause  (3)   of  section  404(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "established  by  any 
Institution  included  in  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  sole  purpose"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "established  for  the  sole 
ptu-pose",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  institution" 
where  It  first  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "one  or  more  institutions  included  In 
clause    (1)    of  this   subsection". 

(b)  Clause  (3)  of  section  404(b)  of  such 
Act  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "will 
pass  to  such  institution'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "will  pass  to  such  institution  (or 
to  any  one  or  more  of  such  institutions)  un- 
less It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administrator  that  such  property  or  the 
proceeds  from  Its  sale  will  be  used  for  some 
other  nonprofit  educational  purpose". 

(c)  Section  404(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lollowing  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any 
loan  made  under  section  401  to  a  corporation 
described  in  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection 
which  was  not  established  by  the  institution 
ur  institutions  for  whose  students  or  students 
and  faculty  It  would  provide  housing,  the 
Administrator  shall  require  that  the  note 
secvuing  such  loan  be  co-signed  by  such  In- 
stitution (or  by  any  one  or  more  of  such 
Institutions)." 
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TITLE  V— COMMUNITT  PAdLITIES 

Public  Facility  Loans 
Sec.  501.  (a)(1)  The  first  paragraph  of 
section  201  of  the  Housing  Amendments  oX 
1955  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "municipalities  and  other 
political  subdivisions  of  States". 

(2)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  201  of 
such  Amendments  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "States,  municipalities,  or"  and  Inserting 
in   lieu   thereof  "municipalities  and". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202  i  a)  of 
such  Amendment  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator, acting  through  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration,  is  authorized  to 
purchase  the  securities  and  obligations  of, 
or  make  loans  to.  municipalities  and  other 
political  subdivisions  of  States  (Including 
public  atjencies  and  instrumentalities  of  one 
or  more  municipalities  or  other  political  sub- 
divisions in  the  same  State),  to  finance 
.specific  projects  for  public  works  or  facili- 
ties under  State,  municipal,  or  other  ap- 
plicable law." 

(bi  Section  202ib)i2)  of  such  Amend- 
ments is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Subject 
to  sucli  maximum  maturity,  the  Administra- 
tor In  his  discretion  may  provide  for  the 
postponement  of  the  payment  of  Interest 
on  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  any 
financial  assistance  extended  to  an  applicant 
\  under  this  section  for  a  period  up  to  ten 
years  where  (A)  such  assistance  does  not  ex- 
I  ceed  50  per  centum  of  the  development  cost 
of  , the  project  Involved,  and  (B)  It  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  that  such 
applicant  will  experience  above-average 
i''.)pulatii'n  growth  and  the  project  would 
contribute  to  orderly  community  develop- 
ment, economy,  and  efBciency:  and  any 
amounts  so  postponed  shall  be  payable  with 
interest  in  annual  installments  during  the 
remaining  maturity  of  such  assistance." 

(Ci(l)  Section  202(b)  of  such  Amend- 
ment-? is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
this  section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Administrator  which  shall 
be  not  more  than  the  higher  of  (A)  2%  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (B)  the  total  of  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  added 
to  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the  Admin- 
istrator on  funds  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  provided  In  section 
2031  a) ." 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
of  such  Amendments  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  shall  be 
not  more  than  the  higher  of  (1)  2' 2  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (2)  the  average  an- 
nual interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the 
Issuance  by  the  Administrator  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum." 
(d)  Section  '202(b)  of  such  Amendments 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  paragraph  added  by  sub- 
section (c)(1)  of  this  section)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

'  (41  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  to  any  munici- 
pality or  other  ix)lltlcal  subdivision  having 
a  population  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  (one 
hundred  fifty  thousand  or  more  in  the  case 
of  a  community  situated  in  an  area  desig- 
nated as  a  redevelopment  area  under  the 
second  sentence  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act)  according  to  the  most 
recent  decennial  census,  or  to  any  public 
agency  or  Instrtimentality  of  one  or  more 
municipalities  or  other  political  subdivisions 
having  a  population  (or  an  aggregate  popu- 


lation)   equal   to   or   exceeding   that   figure 
according  to  such  census." 

(CI  Section  302(b)  of  such  Amendments 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  ( after  the  paragraph  added  by  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section)  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(5)  Financial  assistance  extended  un- 
der this  section  to  any  applicant  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  project  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time." 

If)  Section  202  of  such  Amendments  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of fne  following  new  subsection: 

"(dt  The  types  of  public  works  and  fa- 
cilities for  which  financial  assistance  under 
this  section  may  be  extended  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  lyei  shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  which 
such  assistance  could  be  extended  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Administrator 
immediately  prior  to  such  date." 

(gi  Section  203(a)  of  such  Amendments 
is  amended  by  Dtriklng  out  "$150,000,000" 
and  inserting  in   lieu  thereof  "$650,000,000'. 

( h  I  Title  II  of  such  Amendments  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

•  Sec  207.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  establish  technical  advisory  services  to 
assist  municipalities  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions In  the  budgeting,  financing,  plan- 
ning, and  construction  of  community  facili- 
ties. There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
together  with  any  fees  that  may  be  charged. 
to  cover  the  cost  of  such  services." 

Advances  for  Public  Works  Planning 
Sec.   502.  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  fa)  "10" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "12' 2"; 

1 2  I  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "No  advance  shall  be  made  here- 
under with  respect  to  any  Individual  project, 
including  a  regional  or  metropolitan  or  other 
area-wide  project,  unless  (1)  It  is  planned  to 
be  constructed  within  or  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  considering  the  nature  of  the 
project,  (2)  It  conforms  to  an  overall  State,, 
local,  or  regional  plan  approved  by  a  compe- 
tent State,  local,  or  regional  authority,  and 
(3)  the  public  agency  formally  contoicts 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  complete 
the  plan  preparation  promptly  and  to  repay 
such  advance  or  part  thereof  when  due": 

(3)  inserting  after  "1958;"'  In  subsection 
(e)  the  following:  "$10,000,000  which  may 
be  made  available  to  such  fund  on  or  after 
July  1,   1961;";   and 

(4)  striking  out  In  subsection  (e) 
"$48,000,000""  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"  $58,000,000". 

title    VI — AMENDMENTS   TO  THE   NATIONAL 
HOUSING    ACT 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Special    assistance   authorization 

Sec  601.  (a)  Section  305(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  total  amount  of  purchases  and 
commitments  authorized  by  the  President 
pttrstiant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $1,700,000,000  outstanding 
at  any  one  time." 

(b)  Section  305(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided  further, 
That  the  authority  of  the  Association  to 
make  purchases  and  commitments  under 
this  subsection  shall  terminate  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961, 
and  any  portion  of  the  total  amount  of  such 
authority  as  specified  In  the  first  proviso  in 
this  subsection  which  on  such  date  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  making  such  pur- 
chases and  commitments  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  merged  with  the  authority  granted  by 
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subsection  (a)  and  added  to  the  amount  of 
such  authority  as  sp>eci&ed  in  subsection 
(c)". 

(c)  Section  306  oi  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  th^ollowing  new 
subeection : 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  net  decrease  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  In  the  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  all  mortgages  owned  by  the 
Association  under  this  section  shall,  as  of 
July  1  of  each  of  the  years  1961  through 
1964,  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the 
authority  provided  under  section  305  ( a ) . 
and  the  amount  of  such  authority  as  speci- 
fied in  section  305(c)  shall  be  increased  by 
any  amounts  so  transferred." 

Limitation  on  mortgage   amount 

Ssc.  602.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Hoxislng  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  803"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  title  Vm". 

(b)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  "or  a  mortgage 
covering  property"  the  following:  "or  in- 
sured under  section  213  and  covering  prop- 
erty located  In  an  urban  renewal  area,". 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  lend- 
ing authority 
Sbc.  603.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  sonended  by  striking 
out  "to  make  commitments"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  first  colon  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
",  pursuant  to  conunltments  or  otherwise, 
to  purchase,  lend  (under  section  304)  on  the 
security  of,  service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal 
in  any  mortgages  which  are  insured  under 
the  National  Housing  Act,  or  which  are  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  under  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  or  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code:". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  303(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ";  and  by  requiring  each  bor- 
rower to  make  such  payments,  equal  to  not 
more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  lent  by  the  Association  to  such  bor- 
rower under  section  304". 

( c )  Section  303  ( c )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Association  shall  Issue  from  time  to 
time,  to  each  mortgage  seller  or  borrower, 
Its  common  stock  (only  in  denominations 
of  $100  or  multiples  thereof)  evidencing  any 
capital  contributions  (adjusted  by  reason 
of  any  payments  into  surplus  required  by 
the  Association)  made  by  such  seller  or  bor- 
rower purs\iant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section." 

(d)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before  "To 
carry  out",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  In  the  further  interest  of  assuring 
sound  ojjeration,  any  loan  made  by  the  As- 
sociation in  its  secondary  market  operations 
under  this  section,  and  any  extension  or 
renewal  thereof,  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  unpaid  principal  balances  of 
the  mortgages  securing  the  loan,  and  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  consistent  with  gen- 
eral loan  policies  established  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Association's  board  of  directors. 
Any  such  loan  shall  mature  in  not  more 
than  twelve  months  and  the  term  of  any 
extension  or  renewal  shall  not  exceed  twelve 
months.  The  volume  of  the  Association's 
lending  activities  and  the  establishment  of 
its  loan  ratios,  Interest  rates,  maturities, 
and  charges  or  fees,  in  its  secondary  market 
operations  under  this  section,  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  Association  from  time  to 
time;  and  such  determinations,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  determinations  made  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  should  be  consistent  with  the 
objectives  that  the  lending  activities  should 


be  conducted  on  such  terms  as  will  reason- 
ably prevent  excessive  use  of  the  Associa- 
tion's facilities,  and  that  the  operations  of 
the  Association  under  this  section  should 
be  within  its  income  derived  from  such  op- 
erations and  that  such  operations  should 
be  fully  self-supporting.  Notwithstanding 
any  Federal.  State,  or  other  law  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Association  is  hereby  empowered, 
in  connection  with  any  loan  under  this  sec- 
tion, whether  before  or  after  any  default,  to 
provide  by  contract  with  the  borrower  for  the 
settlement  or  extinguishment,  upon  default. 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other 
right,  title,  or  interest  of  the  borrower  in  any 
mortgage  or  mortgages  that  constitute  the 
security  for  the  loan;  and  witli  respect  to 
any  such  loan,  in  the  event  of  default  and 
pursuant  otherwise  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, the  mortgages  that  constitute  such 
security  shall  become  the  absolute  property 
of  the  Association." 

(e)  Section  304(b).  section  309(c)  and 
section  310  of  such  Act  are  each  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  other  security  holdings  " 
after  "mortgages  ". 

FHA  Insurance  Programs 
Limitations  on  insurance  authorizations 

Sec.  804.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  the  first  sentence  "1961"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1965". 

(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all  that  fol- 
lows the  colon  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

(c)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "all  mortgages  which 
may  be  insured"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "all  mortgages  and  loans  which  may  be 
insured  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall  not  exceed"  and 
the  remainder  of  the  first  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "after 
October  1,  1965,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  (1)  the  outstanding  principal  balances  as 
of  that  date  of  all  insured  mortgages  and 
loans  (as  estimated  by  the  Commissioner 
based  on  scheduled  amortization  payments 
without  taking  into  consideration  prepay- 
ments or  delinquencies),  and  (2)  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  all  outstanding  commit- 
ments to  insure  on  that  date."; 

(3)  by  inserting  "after  October  1.  1965" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  in  the  third  paragraph:   and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "hereafter"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof   "after  that  date". 

(d)  Section  803(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  proviso  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  more  mortgages  shall  be  in- 
sured under  this  title  after  October  1,  1962, 
except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure 
before  such  date,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
eight  thousand  family  units  shall  be  con- 
tracted for  after  June  30.  1959.  pursuant  to 
any  mortgage  insured  under  section  803  of 
this  title  after  such  date." 

Section    203    residential    housing    insurance 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  such 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$13,500"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$15,0O0"; 

(2)  by  striking  ou^  "$18,000"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$20,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "70  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "75  per  centum" 

(b)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  precedis 
"or  $35,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(2)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (in- 
cluding such  initial  service  charges,  ap- 
praisal, inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  approve)   in  an  amount 


not  to  exceed  $27,500  in  the  ease  of  ^op- 
erty  upon  which  there  is  located  a  dwIlUng  c 
designed  principally  for  a  one-,  two-,  or 
three-family  residence  (whether  or  not  such 
residence  may  be  intended  to  be  rented  tem- 
porarily for  school  purposes);". 

(C)  Section  203(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "thirty  years"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "forty  years". 

Authority    to    reduce    premium    charges 

Sec  606.  The  first  sentence  of  section  203 
(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  fix  premium  charges  for  the 
insurance  of  mortgages  under  the  separate 
sections  of  this  title  but  in  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an 
amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num of  the  amount  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at  any 
time,  without  taking  into  account  delinquent 
payments  or  prepayments:  Provided.  That 
any  reduced  premium  charge  so  fixed  and 
computed  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
ml.ssioner,  also  be  made  applicable  In  such 
manner  as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
to  each  insured  mortgage  outstanding  under 
the  -section  or  sections  involved  at  the  time 
the  reduced  premium  charge  Is  fixed." 

Section    207    rental    housing    Insurance 

Sec  607  Section  207  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  first  paragraph  of  sub- 
•sectlon  (b)(2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following; 

•  (2)  any  other  mortgagor  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  which,  until  the  termination 
of  all  obligations  of  the  Commissioner  under 
the  Insurance  and  during  such  further  period 
of  time  as  the  Commissioner  shall  be  the  '^* 
owner,  holder,  or  reinsurer  of  the  mortgage. 
is  regulated  or  restricted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  to  rents  or  sales,  charges,  capital 
structure,  rate  of  return,  and  methods  of 
operation  to  such  extent  and  in  su^ 
manner  as  to  provide  reasonable  rentals  t^ 
tenants  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  in- 
vestment The  Commissioner  may  make 
such  contracts  with  and  acquire,  for  not  to 
exceed  $100,  such  stock  or  interest  in  the 
mortg.igor  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
render  effective  the  regulations  or  restrlc- 
tlon.s  The  stock  or  Interest  acquired  by 
the  Commissioner  shall  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  Housing  Fund,  and  shall  be  redeemed  by 
the  mortgagor  at  par  upxin  the  termination 
of  all  obligations  of  the  Commissioner  under - 
the   insurance"; 

(2i  Inserting  in  subsection  (c)(3)  after 
the  words  "attributable  to  dwelling  use"  the 
following;  "(excluding  exterior  land  Improve- 
ments as  defined  by  the  Commissioner)"; 

(.3  1  striking  out  "$1,500  per  space"  In  sub- 
section (c)(3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,800  per  space";  and 

(4)  inserting  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (li  after  the  words  "of  this  section" 
the  following:  ",  except  that  debentures 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
220(f),  221(g),  and  section  233  may  be  dated 
as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  assigned  (or 
the  property  Is  conveyed)  to  the  Commis- 
sioner" 

Section    213    cooperative    housing    Insurance 

Sec  608  (a)  Section  213  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1»  inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion ( b )  after  the  words  "as  may  be  attrib- 
utable to  dwelling  use"  the  following:  "(ex- 
cluding exterior  land  Improvement*  as 
defined   by  the  Commissioner)"; 

(2 1  striking  out  "eight  or  more  family 
tmits"  in  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "five  or  more  family  units";  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  subsection  (h)  "such 
mortgagor  shall  not  thereafter  be  eligible 
by  reason  of  such  paragraph   (3)    for  Insur- 


ance of  any  additional  mortgage  loans  pur- 
suant to  this  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  refuse,  for  such  period  of  time 
as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
.<  cumstance.",  to  Insure  imder  this  section 
any  additional  Investor-sponsor  type  mort- 
g.-Hge  loans  made  to  such  mortgagor  or  to 
any  other  Investor-sponsor  mortgagor  where. 
in  the  determination  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  of  its  stockholders  were  identified  with 
such  mortgagor". 

(b)  Section  213tb)<2t  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  r.ddtng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lollowinp:  new  sentence:  In  determining  the 
economic  feasibility  of  a  project  in  the  case 
of  a  mortgagor  of  the  ch.u-acter  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  the  sole 
test  of  such  feasibility  shall  be  the  avail- 
ability of  people  in  the  commimity  who 
need  the  housing  to  be  provided  by  the 
project  and  who  can  afford  such  housing 
at  the  monthly  charges  applicable  under 
US  continued  use  as  a  cooperative   ' 

(C)  Section  213  of  such  Aft  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)(l)  With  respect  to  any  property  cov- 
ered by  a  mortgage  insured  under  this  sec- 
tion (or  any  cooperative  housing  project  cov- 
'*  ered  by  a  mortgage  insured  under  section 
207  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950).  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe  to  make  commitments 
to  insure  and  t<j  in.sure  supplementary  coop- 
erative loans  (Including  advances  dxirlng 
construction  or  improvement)  m.ide  by 
financial  In.stituti.ins  ap])r  )\ed  by  the  Com- 
missioner. As  used  in  iliis  iubsectlon,  'sup- 
plementary cioperative  loan'  means  a  loan, 
advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  of  an  obliga- 
tion representing  a  loan  or  advance  of  credit 
made  for  the  purpose  of  financing  any  of  the 
following: 

"(A)  Imi»rovements  or  repairs  of  the  prop- 
erty covered  by  such  mortgage;  or 

"(B)  Community  facilities  necessary  to 
serve  the  occupants  of  the  property. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  supplementary  cooperative 
loan  shall — 

"(A)  be  limited  to  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  the  outstanding  mortgage 
indebtedness  on  the  property,  creates  a  total 
outstanding  Indebtedness  which  does  not 
exceed  the  original  principal  obligation  of 
the  mortgage; 

"(B)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  but  not  to  exceed  the  remain- 
ing term  of  the  mortgage; 

"(C)  be  secured  in  such  manner  as  the 
Commissioner   may   require; 

"(D)  contain  such  other  terms.  conditlun.«!. 
and  restrictions  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe;  and 

'  (E)  represent  the  obligation  of  a  bor- 
rower of  the  character  described  in  para- 
graph  (1)   of  subsection   O)." 

(d)  Section  305(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  'Whenever  the  Federal 
Housing  Commlssiimer  shall  have  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  213  a  statement  of  feasibil- 
ity on  a  project  including  an  estimate  as  to 
maximum  amount  of  the  mortgage  invoWed, 
and  an  application  for  mortgage  insurance 
under  such  section  is  thereafter  filed  with 
the  C<immissioner  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ect, the  AsscKlalion  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  commitment  cimtracl  to  reserve  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  such  mortgage;  and  such 
reservation  shall  be  for  such  period  as  may 
be  certified  by  the  Commissioner  as  being 
necessary,  taking  into  account  the  estimated 
lime  required  to  issue  a  commitment  for 
mortgage  insurance.  The  Association,  at  the 
time  the  Commissioner  issues  a  commitment 
to  insure  such  mortgage,  may  impose  a 
charge  equal  to  one-half  of  the  fee  which 
would  be  payable  to  it   under  the  last  sen- 


tence of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  at  the 
time  of  the  Issuance  of  Its  advance  commit- 
ment to  purchase  th«  mortgage,  with  the 
amount  of  stich  charge  being  credited  toward 
such  fee  if  and  when  the  advance  commit- 
ment is  later  Issued  by  the  Association." 

Section  220  sales  housing  mortgage  Insurance 
Sec    609.    (a)    Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)    of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$13,500"  each  place 
It  appe.^^s  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$15,000'  ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$18,000"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'  $20,000";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "70  per  centum"  and 
inserting  In   lieu   thereof  "75   per  centum". 

(b)  Section  220(d)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
precedes  "or  $35,000"  aiid  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(A)(1)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (In- 
cluding such  initial  service  charges,  ap- 
praisal, InEpectlon,  and  other  fees  as  the 
CommLssloner  shall  approve)  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $27,500  In  the  case  of  property 
upon  which  there  Is  located  a  dwelling  de- 
signed principally  for  a  one-,  tv.'o-,  or  thrce- 
f..iiuiy  residence,". 

Nursing  homes 
Sec  610  Section  232(d)  (2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  following  the  comma  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  not  to  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  value  of  the 
property  or  project  when  the  proposed  im- 
provements are  completed." 

Housing  for  defense-impacted  areas 
Sec  611.  (a)(1)  Section  810(b)  of  the  Na-^ 
tional  Housing  Act  is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  shall  have  certified  to  the  Com- 
missioner that",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(2)  Section  810  d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(A)  by  .-striking  out  "until  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee"  aiid 
in.'crting  in  lieu  tliereof  "until  he  finds", 
and  (B)  by  striking  out  ",  as  evidenced  by 
certification"  and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

I  3)    .Section  810(1)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

( b  (  ( 1 )    Section  305  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  new 

subsection  added  by  section   102(c)    of  this 

Act)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Association  Is  authorized  to 
make  commitments  to  purchase,  and  to  pur- 
chase, service,  or  sell,  any  mortgage  or  par- 
ticipation therein  which  is  Insured  under 
section  810;  but  the  total  amount  of  piu- 
chases  and  commitments  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  $25. 000, (KM)  out- 
standln?  nt  any  one  time." 

(2)  Section  305(J»  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striklntr  out  title  'VIII  of  this  Act'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  803  or  809 
of  this  Act". 

(c)  Section  406(a)  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 30.  1957  (71  Stat.  556),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  s<nd  no  certificates  with  re- 
spect to  any  family  housing  units  shall  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  under  section  810  of  the  Nat.onal 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,". 

Miscellaneous  FHA  amendments 
Sec    612,    (a)    Section  203   of   the  Nat  onal 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)(31  the 
words  "insin-ance  of  the  mortgage"  anc;  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "beginning  of  amorti- 
zatlon  of  tlie  mortgage",  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  first  provis)  of 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the 
words  "particular  insurance  fund"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "particular  insur  mce 
fund  or  account ". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  20<:(d  ) 
of   such   Act   is   amended   by   inserting  tfter 


"mortgagee  after  default,**  the  following- 
"except  that  debentures  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  220(f),  section 
221(g),  and  section  233  may  be  dated  as  of 
the  date  the  mortgage  is  assigned  (or  the 
property  Is  conveyed)  to  the  Commissioner.". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  204(g) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  power  to  convey  and  to  execute  in 
the  name  of  the  Commissioner  deeds  of  con- 
veyance, deeds  of  release,  assignments  and 
Fr\tisfaction.s  of  mortgages,  and  any  other 
■wTitten  instrument  relating  to  real  or  per- 
.S'-inal  property  or  any  Interest  therein  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  Com- 
missioner pin-suant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  may  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioner 
or  by  any  Assistant  Commissioner  appointed 
by  him,  without  the  execution  of  any  ex- 
press delegation  of  power  or  power  of  attor- 
ney: Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
Commissioner  from  delegating  such  power 
by  order  or  by  power  of  attorney.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, to  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  he 
may  appoint:  And  provided  further.  That  a 
conveyance  or  transfer  of  title  to  real  or 
personal  property  or  an  Interest  therein  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner,  his  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  without  identifying  the 
Commissioner  therein,  shall  be  deemed  a 
proper  conveyance  or  transfer  to  the  same 
extent  and  of  like  effect  as  If  the  Commis- 
sioner were  p>erEonally  named  In  such  con- 
veyance or  transfer." 

(d)  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  "sh.ill 
be  charged  as  a  general  expense  of  the 
Fund,  the  Housing  Fund,  and  the  Defense 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  in  such  proportion 

•  as  the  Commissioner  shall  determine"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  charged 
as  a  general  expense  of  such  Insurance  fund 
or  funds,  or  account  or  accounts,  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine". 

(e)  Section  212  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

( 1 1  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (ai  "any  mortgage  under  section 
220"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  loan 
or  mortgage  under  section  220  or  section 
233";    and  . 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  of' 
subsection  (a)  "m  subsection  (d)(4)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thCTeof  "in  subsection 
(dii3)  in  the  case  of  a  cooperative  or  a 
limited  profit  mortgagor,  or  in  subsection 
(d)(4)". 

( f  1  Section  218  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'Sec  219  Notwithstanding  any  limitations 
contained  in  other  sections  of  this  Act  as  to 
the  use  of  moneys  credited  to  the  Title  1 
Insi'.r.iiice  Account,  the  Title  I  Housing  In- 
surance Fund,  the  Section  203  Home  Im- 
provement Account,  the  Housing  Insuran(^ 
Fimd.  the  War  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  the 
Housing  Investment  Insurance  Fund,  the 
Armed  Services  Housing  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance FMnd.  the  National  Defense  Housing 
Insurance  Fund,  the  Section  220  Housing 
Insurance  Fund,  the  Section  220  Home  Im- 
provement Account,  the  Section  221  Housing 
Insurance  Fund,  the  Experimental  Housing 
Insurance  Fund,  the  Apartment  Unit  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  the  Servicemen's  Mortgage  In- 
surance Fund,  the  Commissioner  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  transfer  funds  from  any  one 
or  more  of  such  Insurance  funds  or  ac- 
counts to  any  other  such  fund  or  account 
in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  requirements  of  such 
funds  or  accounts,  separately  and  Jointly  to 
carry  out  eflectively  the  Insurance  programs 
for  which  such  funds  or  accounts  were 
established." 

(g>    Section  220(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1;    striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph  (1). 
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(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■';  or",  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  aa  to  mortgages  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  that  are  Insured  or 
initially  endorsed  for  Insurance  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  par- 
agraphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  in  his  discretion,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
s<3rlbe,  may  make  payments  pursuant  to 
such  paragraphs  In  cash  or  In  debentures 
(as  provided  In  the  mortgage  insurance  con- 
tract), or  may  acquire  a  mortgage  loan  that 
is  in  default  and  the  security  therefor  upon 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  in  cash  or  in 
debentures  (as  provided  In  the  mortgage  in- 
surance contract)  of  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan 
plus  any  accrued  Interest  and  any  advances 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  and  made 
previously  by  the  mortgagee  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  mortgage.  After  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mortgage  by  the  Commissioner 
the  mortgagee  shall  have  no  further  rights, 
Uabilities.  or  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
loan  or  the  security  for  the  loan.  The  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  sections  204  and  207 
relating  to  the  rights,  liabilities,  and  obliga- 
tions of  a  mortgagee  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  Commissioner  when  he  has  acquired 
an  insured  mortgage  under  this  paragraph, 
in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  regula- 
tions (modifying  such  provisions  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  render  their  application 
for  such  purposes  appropriate  and  effective) 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, except  that  as  applied  to  mortgages 
so  acquired  (A)  all  references  in  section  204 
to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  or 
the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
Section  220  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  (B) 
all  references  in  section  204  to  section  203 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  section, 
and  (C)  all  references  In  section  207  to  the 
Housing  Insurance  Fund,  the  Housing  Fund, 
or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to 
the  Section  220  Housing  Insurance  Fund." 

(h)(1)  Section  223(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '213,  or  222"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"213,  220,  221.  222,  231.  232.  or  233". 

1 2)  Section  223(a)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  903  or  section 
908  of  title  IX"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  220,  221,  903,  or  908":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "insured  under  section 
608  or  908". 

(3)  Section  223  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  With  respect  to  any  mortgage,  other 
than  a  mortgage  covering  a  one-  to  four- 
family  structure,  heretofore  or  hereafter 
insured  by  the  Commissioner,  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
when  the  taxes,  interest  on  the  mortgage 
debt,  mortgage  insurance  premiums,  hazard 
insurance  premiums,  and  the  expense  of 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  project 
covered  by  such  mortgage  during  the  first 
two  years  following  the  date  of  completion 
of  the  project,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, exceed  the  project  income,  the 
Commissioner  may,  in  his  discretion  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  permit  the  excess  of  the  foregoing 
wtpenses  over  the  project  Income  to  be  added 
to  the  amount  of  such  mortgage,  and  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  mortgage  insurance 
thereto,  and  such  additional  amount  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  original  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage." 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  224  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
thiii  Act,  debentures  issued  under  any  sec- 
tion of   this  Act  with  respect  to  a  loan  or 


mortgage  accepted  for  insurance  on  or  after 
thirty  days  following  the  effective  date  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (except  debentures 
issued  pursuant  txj  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
221(g))  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  in 
effect  on  the  date  the  commitment  to  Insure 
the  loan  or  mortg;age  was  Issued,  or  the  date 
the  loan  or  mortgage  was  endorsed  for  In- 
surance, or  (when  there  are  two  or  more 
Insurance  endorsements)  the  date  the  loan 
or  mortgage  was  initially  endorsed  for  in- 
surance, whichever  rate  is  the  highest. 
except  that  debentures  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  220tf),  siection  220(h)(7).  secTHin 
221(g).  or  sectioa  233  may.  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioner,  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  in  effect  on  the  date  they  are 
Issued." 

(j)  Section  226  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "222. 
or"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "222.  233. 
234,  or";   and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  the 
words  "that  a  written  statement  setting  forth 
such  estimate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "or  on  the  basis  of  any  other 
estimates  of  the  Commissioner,  that  a  writ- 
ten statement  setting  forth  such  estimate  or 
estimates,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

(k)  Section  227  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "or  (vl» 
under  section  810  if  the  mortgage  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (fi"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(vli  under  section  233 
if  the  mortgage  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (bi(2i.or  (vii)  under  section  810 
if  the  mortgage  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (f)"; 

(2)  striking  out  In  subsection  (bi  the 
word  "value"  and  inserting  in  lieu  theretif 
"value,  cost.":  and  (3i  striking  out  in  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  subsection  ici 
"section  221  If  the  mortgage  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (4i  of  subsection 
(d)  thereof,  or  se<'tion  231."  and  In.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  "setclon  221(d)(3).  section 
221(d)(4).  section  231.  or  section 
233(b)  (2),". 

(1)  Section  229  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Voluntary  termination  of  insurance 

"Sec.  229.  Notwi  .hstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  and  with  respect  to  any 
loan  or  mortgage  heretofore  or  hereafter  in- 
sured under  this  A;t,  except  under  section  2, 
the  Commissioner  :.s  authorized  to  terminate 
any  insurance  contract  upon  request  by  the 
borrower  or  mortgjigor  and  the  financial  in- 
stitution or  mortgagee  and  upon  payment 
of  such  termination  charge  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  equitable,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing the  various  insurance  Fvmds  and  Ac- 
counts. Upon  sticli  termination,  borrowers 
and  mortgagors  and  financial  institutions 
and  mortgagees  sliall  be  entitled  to  the 
rights,  if  any.  to  which  they  would  be  en- 
titled under  this  Act  if  the  insurance  con- 
tract were  terminated  by  payment  in  full  of 
the  Insured  loan  or  mortgage  " 

(m)  Section  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  ^uch 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attributable  to 
dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  Im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commi.s- 
sloner),  $2,250  per  room  (or  $9,000  per  fam- 
ily unit  If  the  number  of  rooms  in  such 
property  or  project  is  less  than  four  per 
family  unit)  :  Provided,  That  as  to  projects 
to  consist  of  elevator  type  structures,  the 
Commissioner  may,  in  his  discretion,  in- 
crease the  dollar  amount  limitation  of  $2,250 
per  room  to  not  to  exceed  $2,750  per  room 
and  the  dollar  amount  limitation  of  $9,000 
per  family  unit  to  not  to  exceed  $9,400  per 
family  unit,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  com- 
pensate for  the  higher  costs  incident  to  the 
construction    of  elevator-type  structures   of 


sound  standards  of  construction  and  design; 
except  that  the  Commissioner  may.  by  reg- 
ulation, increase  any  of  the  foregoing  dollar 
amount  limitations  contained  in  this  para- 
graph by  not  to  exceed  $1,250  per  room, 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  be- 
ing less  than  four,  or  four  or  more,  in  any 
geographical  area  where  he  finds  that  cost 
levels  so  require;". 

TITLE  Vri OPEN   SPACE  AND  LAND  DEVELOPMENT 

Part  1 — Permanent  open  land 
Findings  and  Purpose 

Sec  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  a 
combination  of  economic,  social,  govern- 
mental, and  technological  forces  have  caused 
a  rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  urban 
areas,  which  has  created  critical  problems  of 
service  and  finance  for  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  which,  combined  with  a  rapid 
population  growth  In  such  areas,  threatens 
severe  problems  of  urban  and  suburban  liv- 
ing. Including  the  loss  of  valuable  open- 
space  land  in  such  areas,  for  the  preponde- 
rant majority  of  the  Nation's  present  and 
future  population. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  help 
curb  urban  sprawl  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  urban  blight  and  deterioration,  to  en- 
courage more  economic  and  desirable  urban 
development,  and  to  help  provide  necessary 
recreational,  conservation,  and  scenic  areas 
by  assisting  State  and  local  governments  In 
taking  prompt  action  to  preserve  open-space 
land  which  Is  essential  to  the  proper  long- 
rango  development  and  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion's urban  areas,  in  accordance  with  plans 
for  the  alhx-ation  of  such  land  for  open- 
space  purposes. 

Federal   Grants 

Sec  702  (ai  In  order  to  encourage  and 
as.sl.'it  uj  the  timely  acquisition  of  land  to  be 
used  as  permanent  open-space  land,  as  de- 
fined iierein.  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  thfe 
"Administrator")  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  public  bodies  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Administrator  as  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  to 
help  finance  the  acquisition  of  title  to,  or 
other  permanent  Interests  in.  such  land. 
The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 20  per  centum  of  the  total  cost,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator,  of  acquiring 
such  Interests:  Provided.  That  this  limita- 
tion may  be  Increased  to  not  to  exceed  30 
per  centum  in  the  case  of  a  grant  extended 
to  a  public  body  which  ( 1 )  exercises  respon- 
sibilities consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
part  f'lr  an  urban  area  as  a  whole,  or  (2)  ex- 
ercises or  participates  In  the  exercise  of  such 
res{X)nsibilities  for  all  or  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  an  urban  area  pursuant  to  an  inter- 
state or  other  intergovernmental  compact  or 
agreement 

(b)  The  AdminLstrator  may  make  grants 
under  this  part  aggregating  not  to  exceed 
$100000.000  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
lYeasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
amounts  necessary  to  provide  for  such  pay- 
ments as  well  as  to  carry  out  all  other  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

(c)  No  grants  under  this  part  shall  be  used 
to  defray  development  costs  or  ordinary 
State  or  local  governmental  expenses,  or  to 
help  finance  the  acquisition  by  a  public  body 
of  land  located  outside  the  urban  area  for 
which  it  exercises  (or  participates  In  the  ex- 
erci.se  of)  responsibilities  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  part. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  set  such  fur- 
ther t^rms  and  conditions  for  assistance 
under  this  part  as  he  determines  to  be  de- 
sirable. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  general 
policies  to  be  followed  in  reviewing  appli- 
cations for  grants.  To  assist  the  Adminis- 
trator in  such  review,  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  shall  fvirnlsh  him  appropriate 
information  on  the  status  of  recreational 
planning  for  the  areas  to  be  served  by  the 
open-space  land  acquired  with  the  grants 
The  Administrator  sha.l  provide  current  in- 
formation to  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time 
on  significant  program  developments. 

Planning  Requirements 
Sec  703.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
make  grants  for  tiie  acquisition  of  land 
under  this  part  only  if  he  finds  that  (1)  the 
proposed  use  of  the  land  lor  permanent  open 
space  is  imp>ortant  to  tiie  execution  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  or  the  virban  area 
meeting  criteria  he  has  establislied  for  such 
plans,  and  (2)  a  program  of  comprehensive 
planning  (as  defined  in  section  701(d)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954)  is  being  actively 
carried  on  for  the  urbai    area. 

(b|  In  extending  financial  assistance 
under  this  part,  tlie  Ad  Vilni.strator  shall  t^ke 
such  action  as  Jic  d''em.s  appropriate  to 
assure  that  local  governing  bodie.s  are  pre- 
serving a  maximum  of  *ipen-space  land,  wltli 
a  minimum  of  cost,  tlirough  the  use  of 
existing  public  land,  the  use  of  special  tax. 
zoning,  and  subdivisioi  provisions;  and  the 
continuation  of  approjiriat*  })ri\ate  use  of 
open-space  land  through  acquisition  and 
leaseback,  the  acquisition  of  restrictive 
easements,  and  other  iivailable  means. 

Conversions  to  Other  Uses 

Sec  704  No  open-spnce  land  for  which  a 
grant  has  been  made  i:nder  this  part  shall. 
without  the  appr(nal  if  the  Administrator, 
be  converted  to  uses  ottier  than  those  origi- 
nally approved  by  him  The  Administrator 
shall  approve  no  conversion  of  land  from 
open-space  use  unless  he  finds  that  such 
conversion  Is  essential  lo  the  orderly  devel- 
opment and  growth  o!  the  urban  area  in- 
volved and  is  in  accord  with  tlie  then 
applicable  comprehensl.e  plan,  meeting  cri- 
teria established  by  hiin  The  Adminlstra- 
U)r  shall  approve  any  such  conversion  only 
upon  such  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  the  substitution  ol  other  open- 
space  land  of  at  leas-  equal  fair  market 
value  and  of  as  nearly  is  feasible  equivalent 
usefulness  and  location 

Technical   Assistance    .Studies,   and   Publica- 
tion of   Information 

Sec  705  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part  the  /Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  public  todies  and  to  under- 
take such  studies  and  publish  such  informa- 
tion, either  directly  cir  by  contract,  ajs  he 
shall  determine  to  be  cesirable  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  moneys  m  the  Trt  asury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  amou  its  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  such  assistance,  studies, 
and  publication  Nothiiig  CLiiuamed  in  this 
section  shall  limit  any  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

•     Definitions 
Sec.  706    As  used    in   ttiis   part — 

(1)  The  tenn  "open-^pace  land"  means 
any  undeveloped  or  pre dominantly  under- 
developed land  in  an  ur  )an  area  which  has 
(A)  recreational  value;  (Bi  conservation 
value  in  protecting  natural  resources;  or 
(C)  historic  or  scenic  \alue. 

(2)  The  term  'urban  area"  means  any 
area  which  is  tirban  in  character,  including 
those  surrounding  areas  whlcli.  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator,  form  an  eco- 
nomic and  socially  related  region,  taking 
into  consideration  sucli  factors  as  present 
and  future  population  trends  and  patterns 
of  urban  growth,  locatlcn  of  transportation 
fa(  ilities  and  systems,  uid  distribution  of 
industrial,  commercial,  residential,  govern- 
mental.   Institutional,    and    other    activities. 

(3)  The  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,   and   Guam. 


Part  T—FHA   insurance  for  site  preparation 
and  development 

Land  Development  Insuraiice 
Sec    710.  The    National    Housing    Aot    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof   the 
following  new   title; 

"TITLE    X— LAND     DEVELOPMENT     INSURANCE 

"Sec.  1001    As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'mortgage'  means  a  lien  on 
real  est^ite  in  fee  simple,  or  on  the  interest 
of  either  the  lessor  or  lessee  thereof  (A) 
under  a  lease  for  not  less  than  ninety-nine 
years  which  is  renewable,  or  (B)  under  a 
lease  having  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty 
years  to  run  from  the  date  the  mor'.gage 
was  executed:  and  the  term  'first  mortgage' 
includes  such  classes  of  first  liens  a.',  are 
commonly  given  to  secure  advances  (includ- 
ing but  not  being  limited  to  advances  during 
construction)  on.  or  the  unpaid  purchase 
price  of.  real  estate  under  the  laws  ol  the 
State  m  which  the  real  estate  Is  located, 
together  with  the  credit  instrument  or  in- 
strument*, if  any.  secured  thereby,  and  may 
be  In  the  form  of  trust  mortgages  or  mort- 
gage indentures  or  deeds  of  trust  securing 
notes,    bonds,    or    other    credit    instruments; 

"(2)  the  terms  mortgagee',  "mortgagor'. 
:\r(\  'State'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used   in  section  207  of  this  Act; 

"i^)  the  term  'improvements'  means  water 
lines  and  water  supply  installations,  sewer 
lines  and  sewer  disposal  inst-allatlons.  utili- 
ties, pavements,  curbs,  gutters,  and  other 
insi:<.llatlons  or  work,  whether  on  or  nfl  the 
site.  (At  which  are  necessary  or  desirable 
to  convert  raw  land  In  an  urban  or  suburban 
community  Into  building  sites  primarily  for 
the  construction  of  structures  designed  for 
residential  use.  and  iB)  which  are  in  keep- 
ing with  applicable  governmental  require- 
ments and  with  .standards  not  lower  than 
those  reflected  in  general  practice  in  the 
C' immunity;    and 

1 4)  the  term  'development'  means  the 
proi-ciw  of  making  and  installing  improve- 
nif-iit.s 

'  Sn  1002  lai  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized upon  application  by  the  mortgagee 
to  insure  under  this  title  as  hereinafter  pro- 
\ided  any  first  mortgage  (including  advances 
during  construction)  which  is  eligible  for 
insurance  as  hereinafter  prr.vlded  and.  up<jn 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  commitments  for  the  insur- 
ance thereof  prior  to  the  date  of  insurance; 
but  no  mortgage  shall  be  insured  under  this 
title  after  July  1,  1963.  except  pursuant  to 
a  commitment  to  insure  issued  before  such 
date 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  mortgage  msunnce 
under  this  title  a  mortgage  shall — 

'■(  1  )  cover  the  land  and  Improvements  un- 
less they  are  In  public  ownership  or  are 
excepted  or  released  from  the  lien  of  the 
mortgage  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner; 

•  (2)  involve  an  original  pnnciixil  obliga- 
tion m  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,5(X).iX)0 
and  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  security  covered 
thereby  as  of  the  completion  of  the  devel<:>p- 
ment  to  be  financed  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  mori.gage:  but  in  no  event  shall  any 
such  mortgage  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  land  as  of  the  date 
of  commitment  plus  75  i>er  centum  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  development  thereof; 

•  (3)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  but  not  to  exceed  five  years; 

"(4)  contain  repayment  provisions  sa^tls- 
factory  to  the  Commissioner  and  bear  in- 
terest (exclusive  of  premium  charges  for 
mortgage  Insurance)  at  a  rate  satisfactory 
to  the  Commissioner,  but  not  to  exceed  6 
per  centum  per  annum,  on  the  amount  of 
the  principal  obligation  outstanding  at  finy 
time: 

"(5)  contain  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner   may    prescribe    with    respect 


to  protection  :>{  the  security,  payment  of 
taxes,  delinqviency  charges,  prepayment,  ad- 
ditional and  secondary  liens,  release  of  a 
portion  or  portions  of  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty from  tile  lien  of  the  mortgage,  and 
other  matters  as  the  Commissioner  may  n, 
his  discretion  prescribe;  and 

"i6i  be  executed  by.  and  cover  property 
held  by.  a  mortgagor  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  have  been  made  to  and  be 
held  by  a  mortgagee  approved  by  the  CJom- 
m.issloner. 

"(Ct  No  mortgage  shall  be  accepted  for 
insurance  under  this  title  unless  the  Com- 
missioner finds  that — 

"ill  it  will  aid  in  the  development  of  la!:d 
owned  by  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  mortgag<ir 
and  the  development  of  such  land  Is  eco- 
nomically sound; 

"(2 1  the  assistance  provided  by  this  title 
is  needed  to  meet  the  housing  and  related 
need.-^  of  moderate  income  families;  and 

'■i3i  the  mortgagor  will  develop  the  land 
under  a  schedule  reasonably  assuring  the 
timely  completion  of  all  desirable  neighbor- 
hood facilities  and  either  will  construct  upon 
the  l:tnd.  Within  a  reasonable  period  after  its 
development,  structures  primarily  for  resl- 
demial  use  by  moderate  Income  families,  or 
will  make  the  developed  land  available  to 
other  persons  for  such  purpose:  and  the 
Commissioner  shall  require  the  mortgagor  to 
enter  into  such  agreements  or  covenants  as 
the  Commissioner  in  his  discretion  may  deem 
appropriate  to  assure  that  such  construction 
will  take  place  within  such  period. 

'(d)  The  mortgage  may  Include  a  pro- 
vision permitting  the  mortgagee  to  make 
advances  subsequent  to  full  disbursement 
of  the  original  principal  Provided,  That  the 
total  amount  of  such  advances  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  the  face 
amount  of   the  mortgage. 

"le)  The  Commissioner  shall  collect  a 
premium  charge  for  the  Insvirance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  title,  but  in  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  not  be  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage  outstanding  at  any  time,  withovu 
taking  into  account  delinquent  payments  or 
prepayments.  Such  charge  shall  be  payable 
by  the  mortgagee,  either  In  cash  or  in  deben- 
tures of  the  Land  Development  Insurance 
Fund  issued  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
title  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest  In  addi- 
tion to  the  premium  charge  herein  pro- 
vided for,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  charge  and  collect  such  amounts  as  he 
may  deem  reasonable  for  the  appraisal  of 
the  property  offered  for  Insurance  and  for  the 
inspection  of  such  property  and  the  develop- 
ment thereof  during  construction,  but  such 
charges  for  appraisal  and  lnsi')ection  shall 
not  aggregate  more  than  1  per  centum  of 
the  original  principal  face  amovint  of  the 
mortgage 

•  ifi  The  provisions  of  subsections  ieS, 
( g  I .  ( h ) .  (I  I .  t  j  I .  ( k  I .  ( 1 1 ,  (mi.  ( n  I ,  and 
ip)  of  section  207  of  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  title. 
except  that  as  applied  to  such  mortgages  1 1 ) 
all  references  therein  to  the  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  tiie  Housing  Fund  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  the  Land  Development  It.- 
surance  Fund  and  (2)  all  references  therein 
to  section  207  or  210  shall  be  constrtied  to 
refer  to  this  section 

"(g)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Land  De- 
velopment Insurance  Fund  which  shall  be 
used  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  The  Commissioner  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transfer  immediately  to 
such  fund  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  from  the 
War  Housing  Insurance  Fund  created  Dy  sec- 
tion 602  of  tills  Act.  which  sum  shall  be  re- 
imbursed to  tne  War  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  from  appraisal  and  Inspection  fees  and 
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charges  hereafter  collected  tinder  this  title. 
General  expenses  of\)peration  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  under  this  title  may- 
be charged  to  the  Land  Development  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

"Sec.  1003,  Any  contract  of  insurance  exe- 
cuted by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  a  mortgage  shall  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  such  mort- 
gjige  for  Insurance,  and  the  validity  of  any 
contract  of  insurance  so  executed  shall  be 
incontestable  in  the  hands  of  an  approved 
mortgagee  from  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
stich  contract,  except  for  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  such  approved 
mortgage. 

"Skc.  1004.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  real  property  ac- 
quired and  held  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  title  from  taxation  by  any  State  or  po- 
litical Bubdivision  thereof,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, according  to  its  value,  as  other  real 
property  is  taxed. 

"Sec.  1005.  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  cfrry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

■'Sec.     1006.  Notwithstanding     any     other 
pwovision  of  this  Act,  no  mortgage  shall  be 
finally    endorsed    for    insurance    under    this 
title  nor  shall  any  advance  thereon  during 
ccmstruction    be    insured    under    this    title 
luileea  the  mortgagor  has  executed  an  agree- 
ment  in  form   and  content   satisfactory   to 
the  Commlfisioner  that  he  will  certify  to  the 
Commissioner    (and  shall  submit  such  rec- 
ords and  data  in  support  of  such  certifica- 
tion  as   the   Commissioner   shall   prescribe) 
the  actual  cost  of   the  development  of   the 
land  (being  the  cost  of  constructing  the  on- 
slt«    and    off-site    improvements    reasonable 
and    necessary    for    such    development,    in- 
cluding amounts   paid  for   labor,  materials, 
construction    contracts,    organizational    and 
legal  expenses,   professional   fees,   a  reason- 
able   allowance    for    builders'    profit    if    the 
mortgagor  is  also  the  builder  as  defined  by 
the   Commissioner,  and   other   items  of  ex- 
pense    approved     by     the     Commissioner ) 
Notwithstanding    any    other    provisions    of 
this  title    ( 1 )    no  mortgage  shaU  be  finally 
endorsed    for    Insurance     if     the    principal 
amount   thereof   exceeds  75  per   centum  of 
the    Commissioner's   estimate   of    the    value 
of  the  land  when  the  proposed  development 
Is  completed  and   (2)    no  advance  on  such 
mortgage  shall  be  insured  if  such  advance, 
when  added   to  previous  insured   advances, 
exceeds  75  per  centum  of  the  Commissioner's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land  as  of  the 
date  of  commitment  plus  75  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  such  development  to  the  date 
of  such  disbursement  as  shown  by  the  mort- 
gagor's   certificate;    but    In    no    event    shall 
more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  principal 
obligation  of  the  loan  be  disbursed  prior  to 
the    completion   of    the    development    con- 
templated  by    the   Commissioner's   commit- 
ment.   The  mortgagor  shall  also  agree  that, 
in  the  event  the  final  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage or  the  amount  of  any  advance  exceeds 
the  amount  permitted  under  clause   (1)   or 
(2)    (as  the  case  may  be)    of  the  preceding 
sentence,  he  will  reduce  the  mortgage  or  the 
Insured    advance    by    the    amount    of    the 
exc&ss." 

Conforming  Amendments 
Sec.  711.  (a)  Section  219  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (as  amended  by  section  612(f) 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"the  Section  221  Housing  Insurance  Fund." 
the  following:  "the  Land  Development  In- 
surance Fund,". 

(b)  Section  215  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  title  EX  '  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "title  IX,  or  title  X". 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  last  sentence  the  follow- 
ing   new    sentence:    ''Notwithstanding    the 
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limitations  and  restrictions  in  this  section, 
any  national  banking  association  may  make 
loans  for  site  preparafit)n  and  development 
v,hirh  are  seciTred  by  mortsnees  Insured  un- 
der title  X  of  the  National  Housing  Act." 

TITLE  VIU — F.\RM  HOUSING 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Section  502  ibi  (1)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1(149  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  such  atlditioi.al  security'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  tliercof  the  words  "or  such 
other  security  ". 

(b)  Sections  511.  512.  and  513  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '1961  '  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •1965". 

Sec.  802.  The  j.econd  sentence  of  section 
511  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ' 8450,000,000  '  and  Insening 
in  lieu  thereof  '•4650.000,000  ". 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Section  501  (a(  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  insening; 
"(1)"  before  "to  owners  of  farms',  and  by 
inserting  before  tlie  period  at  the  end  thereol 
the  following:  ".  and  (2)  to  owners  of  other 
real  estate  in  rural  areas  to  enable  ihem  to 
provide  dwelling;;  and  related  facilities  for 
their  own  use  and  buildings  adequate  for 
their  farming  operations'. 

(b)  Section  501  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  clause  (li  the  fallowing:  ".  or  that  he  is 
the  owner  of  other  real  estate  in  a  rural  area 
without  an  adequate  dwelling;  or  related  fa- 
cilities for  his  own  use  or  buildings  adequate 
for  his  farming  operations." 

(C)  Section  501  of  such  Art  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following    new    subsection: 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  title  (except  in  sec- 
tions 503  and  504  (bi),  the  terms  'farm', 
'farm  dwelling",  and  'farm  housing'  shall  In- 
clude dwellings  or  other  essential  buildings 
of  eligible  applicants." 

Sec.  804.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  H(  using  Act 
of  1949  is  further  amended  by  addmg  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"Insurance  of  Loans  for  the  Provision  of 
Housing  and  Related  Facilities  for  Do- 
mestic Farm  Lr.bor 

"Sec.  514.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  Instire  and  make  commitments  to  insure 
loans  made  by  lenders  other  than  the  United 
States  to  the  owner  of  any  farm,  any  asso- 
ciation of  farmers,  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  for  the  purpo.se  of 
providing  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
domestic  farm  labor  in  accordance  with 
terms  and  conditions  substantially  Identical 
with  those  specified  In  section  502;  except 
that— 

"(1)  no  such  lean  shall  be  Insured  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  farm 
involved  less  any  prior  hens  In  the  case 
of  a  loan  to  an  individual  owner  of  a  farm, 
or  the  total  estimated  value  of  the  struc- 
tures and  facllittei;  with  respect  to  which  the 
loan  is  made  in  the  case  of  any  other  loan; 

"(2)  no  such  loan  shall  be  Insured  If  it 
bears  Interest  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  5  per 
centum  per  annum; 

"(3)  out  of  Interest  payments  by  the  bor- 
rower the  Secretai-y  shall  retain  a  charge  In 
an  amount  not  less  than  one-half  of  l  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  loan; 

"(4)  the  Insurance  contracts  and  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  any  loan  may  contain 
provisions  for  se:-vlcing  the  loan  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  the  lender,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  loan  if  it  is 
not  in  default,  oi  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  and 

"(5)  the  Secretary  may  take  mortgages 
creating  a  lien  running  to  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Insurance  fund  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  note  may  be  held  by  the  lender 
or  his  assignee. 

"(b)  The  Secre:ary  shall  utilize  the  in- 
surance fund  crei.ted  by  section  11   of  the 


Bankhead-Joncs  Farm  Tenant  Act  i7  UJS.C. 
1005a)  and  the  provlslojis  of  section  13  (a), 
(bi,  and  (c)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1005c 
(a),  (b).  and  (o  )  to  discharge  obligations 
under  insurance  contracts  made  pursuant 
to  tlii.s  section,  and 

"'(1)  tlie  Secretary  may  utilize  the  in- 
surance fund  to  p.iy  taxes,  insurance,  prior 
liens,  and  other  expen.'^es  to  protect  the  se- 
curity f'lr  loans  which  have  been  Insured 
hereunder  and  to  acquire  such  security  prop- 
erty at  foreclosure  sale  or  otherwise; 

"(2)  the  notes  and  security  therefor  ac- 
(iu:red  by  the  Secretary  under  Insurance 
cuiurri 'ts  made  pur.suanl  to  this  section  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  insurance  fund.  Loans 
insured  under  this  section  may  be  held  in 
the  fund  and  collected  in  accordance  with 
their  terms  or  may  be  sold  and  reinsured. 
.Ml  proceeds  from  such  collections.  Including 
the  liouldation  of  security  and  the  proceeds 
of  sale  5,  shall  become  a  part  of  the  insurance 
fund,   and 

"(3)  of  the  charges  retained  by  the  Sec- 
retary out  of  interest  payments  by  the  bor- 
rower, amounts  not  less  than  one-half  of  1 
jjer  centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  prlnci- 
I  al  balance  of  the  loan  shall  be  deposited  in 
and  ber  ime  a  j)art  of  the  Insurance  fund. 
I'ho  remainder  of  such  charges  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  7"reasury  of  the  United  States 
and  sliall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, to  be  transferred  annually  to  and  be- 
come merged  with  any  appropriation  for 
such  expenses. 

"(CI  Any  contract  of  Insurance  executed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
an  obligation  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
contestable except  for  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation, of  which  the  holder  of  the  con- 
tract has  actual  knowledge. 

"(d)  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  princi- 
pal obligations  of  the  loans  Insured  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  125.000,000  in 
any  one  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  Amounts  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  513  of  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses  Incurred  under 
this  section. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'housing'  means  (A)  new 
structures  suitable  for  dwelling  use  by  do- 
mestic farm  labor,  and  (B)  existing  struc- 
tures which  can  be  made  suitable  for 
dwelling  u.s*  by  domestic  farm  labor  by  re- 
habilitation, alteration,  conversion,  or  Im- 
provement,   and 

"(2)  the  term  'related  facilities'  means  (A) 
new  structures  suitable  for  use  as  dining 
halls,  community  rooms  or  buildings,  or  In- 
firmaries, or  for  other  essential  services  fa- 
cilities, and  (B)  existing  structures  which 
can  be  made  suitable  for  the  above  uses  by 
rehabilitation,  alternation,  conversion,  or  im- 
provement; and 

"(3)  the  term  'domestic  farm  labor'  means 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  receive  a 
substantial  p<irtion  (as  deterftiined  by  the 
Secretary)  of  their  income  as  laborers  on 
farms  situated  in  the  United  States." 

(b)  Title  V  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  section  506(a)  "and 
section  514,  "  Immediately  after  "601  to  504, 
inclusive,  '  each  place  it  appears;   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  this  title"  In 
.section    507    and    Insisrtlng    In    lieu    thereof 

under   sections   501    to  504,   Inclusive". 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  371)  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  "the  Act  of  August  28, 
1937,  as  amended"  the  following;  ",  or  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended". 

Sec  805.  (a)  Section  506  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
stibsection  (a) ; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (e) ;  and 


(3 1  by  inserting  after  subsection  (ai  the 
following  new  subsections 

"(hi  The  Secretary  i:>  further  authorized 
t<.i  conduct  research  and  technical  studies 
uuiudlng  the  development,  demonstration, 
and  promotion  oi  coii&  riictitm  of  adequate 
faun  dwellings  and  other  buildings  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  f  o!~.struction.  improv- 
ing the  architectural  design  and  utility  of 
such  dwellings  and  buildings,  and  utilizing 
new  and  native  materials,  economies  in  ma- 
terials and  cunstructioii  methods  and  new 
metluxis  of  production,  distribution,  assem- 
l3ly.  and  construction,  v.ilh  a  view  to  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  farm  dwellings  and  buildings 
and  adajjting  and  developing  fixtures  and 
appurtenances  for  moi<'  efficient  and  eco- 
ui  iiiucal  farm  use 

■  HI  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to  carry  o\x\  a  progran  of  research,  study, 
and  analysis  of  farm  h  ..using  m  the  United 
States  to  develop  data  and  inlormation  en 

"111  the  adequacy  o!  existing  farm  hous- 
ing; 

""(2)  the  n.tture  an:i  extent  of  current 
and  prospective  needs  or  farm  housing,  in- 
cluding needs  for  finmcmg  and  for  im- 
proved design,  utility,  and  cjmfort.  and  the 
best   methods  of   satisf;.ing  such    needs; 

"(3)  problems  faced  o_v  farmers  and  other 
persons  eligible  under  .section  501  in  pur- 
chasing, constructing.  Improving  altering, 
repairing,    and   replacing    farm    luiusing; 

"(4)  the  interrelation  of  farm  housinc 
problems  and  the  problems  of  housing  in 
urban  and  suburban  area-s;  and 

'■(5)  any  other  inatt<;rs  bearing  upon  the 
pro\  ision    of    adequate    farm    housing 

"(dl  To  the  extent  determined  by  him  to 
be  advisable,  the  Secn-t.iry  may  carry  out 
the  research  and  study  programs  authorized 
hy  subsections  ibi  anc  ici  through  grants 
m:ide  by  him  on  such  ti>rm.s.  conditions,  and 
standards  as  he  may  pre.scribe  to  land-gran  I 
colleges  established  puisuant  to  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1862  (7  U.SC  301  '308 1  or  through 
such    other    agencies   as  he  may   select  " 

(b)  Section  513  of  s.ich  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  to"  aiid  in.sertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  the  folhjwing  "ic)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $250,000  per  year  !<  r  research  and  study 
programs  pursuant  to  subsections  (b),  (ci. 
and  id)  of  section  50<i  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1961:  and  ending  June  30, 
1965.  and  id)  " 

Sec.  806,  lai  Section  508  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  an^ended  ty  striking  out  of  $5 
per  day"  in  subsection  lai  and  inserting  in 
lieu   thereof     determined   by   the  Secretary' 

(bi  Section  508  of  sach  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  their  opinions  of  the  reason- 
.ible  values  of  the  farms"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  ibi  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "as  to  the  amount  of  the  loan 
or  grant " 

TITLE      IX        MIS:KI  L\NEOUS 

Homcouners   Loan    Art  of   79.73 

Sec.  901.  (a)  Section  5(C)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "in  loans  insured  under  title  I 
of  the  National  Housii  g  Act.  as  amended,"" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'in  loans  In- 
sured under  title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  in  home  impro\<'ment  loans  insured 
under  title  II  of  the  Ntaional  Housing  Act.". 

ibi  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision 
oi  this  subsection  except  the  area  restriction 
and  the  $35,000  limitation,  any  such  associa- 
tion may  invest  an  amount  not  exceeding 
at  any  one  time  5  per  centum  of  its  assets 
in  nonamortized  loans  which  are  made  on 
the  security  of  first  hens  upon  homes  or 
combinations  of  home.s  and  business  prop- 
erty and  which  (1)  are  repayable  within  a 
period  of  eighteen  morths.  i2)  provide  that 
interest   payments   be   made   at  least  semi- 


annually, and  i3i  do  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty involved.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph the  term  'first  liens'  includes  the  as- 
signment of  the  whole  of  the  beneficial 
interest  in  a  trust  having  a  corporate  trustee 
whereunder  real  estate  held  in  the  trust  can 
be  sul)Jec  ted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  obli- 
gation or  obligations  .secured  with  the  iiame 
priority  as  a  first  mortgage,  a  first  deed  of 
trust,  or  a  first  trust  deed  m  the  juri.sdic- 
tion    where   the  real  estate   is  located.  " 

ici  Section  5ici  of  such  Act  is  fvnther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  paragrai)h  added  oy  subsection  (b)  of 
tills  section  1  the  following  new  paragraph: 

Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
'his  subsection  except  the  area  restriction, 
any  such  association  is  authorized  to  invest 
an  amount  not  exceeding  at  any  one  time 
5  per  centum  of  its  assets  in  amortized  loans 
or  jiarticlpating  ii^iterests  ■therein  which  are 
.secured  by  first  liens  upon  improved  real 
estiif"  used  to  provide  housing  faciUtie;  for 
thi'  aging.  subject  to  the  following 
qvuiiili  cations: 

■  (li  each  such  loan  shall  hv  repayable 
within  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

"1 2 1  no  such  loan  shall  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  im- 
pro'-cd  real  estate  given  as  security  therefor. 
and 

"i3)    each  such  loan — 

"lA,  shall  be  made  upon  and  secured  by 
real  estate  which  is  improved  by  housing  ac- 
coinnuKlations.  individual  or  multiple,  de- 
signed for  the  purixjse  of  providing  accom- 
modations for  occupancy  by  aging  persons, 
or  of  providing  rest  homes  or  nursing  homes. 
so  ronstructed  or  altered  as  to  be  suitable 
primarih  for  the  (X-cupancy  of  persons  over 
fiftv-five  years  of  age  and  limited  princifally 
to  I  he  occupancy  ol  such  persons:  and 

,B)  shall  be  made  for  the  implemenUt- 
tioii  oJ  the  purpose  described  in  clause  (A)." 

(dl  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  i  after 
the  paragraph  added  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  .'section  (  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"Wiihout  regard  to  any  other  provision  c>f 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  is  au- 
thorized to  invest  not  more  than  5  per  cen- 
tum of  its  assets  in  certificates  of  benef.cial 
interest  issued  by  any  urban  renewal  invest- 
ment trust  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph the  term  urban  renewal  investment 
trust'  means  an  unincorporated  trust  estab- 
lished by  written  agreement  between  the 
authorized  officers  of  two  or  more  saving},  in- 
stitutions the  savings  or  share  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  by  an  agency  ol  the  Fed- 
eral  Government,  which   agreement — 

"(1)  expressly  limits  the  purposes  (;f  the 
trust  and  the  investment  powers  of  the  trus- 
tees to  the  elimination  or  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  slums  and  blighted  or  deteriorated 
or  deterionting  areas  and  the  redevflop- 
ment.  renewal,  rehabilitation,  or  constrva- 
lion  of  such  areas  by  private  enterprise 
through  financing  the  purchase  or  rehabilita- 
tion ol  real  property,  or  the  constructicii  of 
improvements  thereon,  designed  or  lu.able 
for  industrial,  commercial,  or  housing  pur- 
poses within  the  confines  of  an  urban  renewal 
area  (as  defined  in  section  110  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949) ; 

(2)  expressly  limits  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  the  trust  to  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations or  banks  the  savings  or  share  ac- 
covmts  of  which  are  insured  by  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government: 

"(3)  provides  that  sUcii  beneficial  owner- 
ship be  evidenced  by  certificates  of  beneficial 
interest,  which  certificates  shall  have  first 
claim  at  all  times  on  the  assets  of  the  trust 
without  preference  between  the  holders 
thereof,  and  shall  be  fully  transferable  and 
assignable  between  any  such  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  at  all  times;  and 

"(4)  expressly  provides  that  it  shall  be 
effective   and    binding   between   the  partlat 


thereto  only  upon  being  appro\ed  by  the 
boa  rd 

Any  a.ssociation  chartered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  may  become  a  pirty 
to  any  urban  renewal  investment  trust  The 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shaM  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper 
establishment  of  urban  renewal  investment 
trusts,  for  the  effective  operation  thereof, 
and  the  participation  in  such  operations  of 
eligible  institutions  either  as  parties,  as  trus- 
tees, or  as  the  holders  of  certificates  ol  bene- 
ficial   interest."" 

Federal  Hesrne  Act 
Sec.  902  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  a  new  sentence 
as  follow.s:  "Home  improvement  loans  which 
are  insured  under  the  provisions  of  section 
203iki  or  220ihi  of  the  National  Housing 
.\ct  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  first 
lien  requirements  of  this  section."' 
Volv'i !arii  home  mortgage  credit  progravi 

Sec     903    Section   610(a)    of   the    Housing 

Act    ol     1954    is    amended    by    striking    out 

1961  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1965'. 

Z)j>poso/  of  Pasftyunk  uar  Jiousing  project 
8rc     904    Section    802ia)    of    the   Housir^g 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  striking  out    "hve" 
in    the    first   sentence    and    inserting   in    lieu 
thereoi     seven"" 

Dispmial  of  Nathanael  Greenr  Villa  hoits-ing 
project 
Skc  905  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  606  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
expedite  the  provision  of  housing  in  connec- 
ti(jn  with  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes"  approved  October  14.  1940.  as 
amended,  and  any  agreements  entere<l  into 
thereunder,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Adm.inisirator  and  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration are  authorized  and  directed  to 
agree  to  the  sale  by  the  Housing  Authority 
of  Savannah.  Georgia,  to  the  City  of  Savan- 
nah. Ge<irgia.  of  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
111  and  to  Nathanae!  Greene  "Villa  (low-rent 
Housing  project  GA  2-8;  formerly  war  hous- 
ing project  GA-9041 ) .  for  a  total  price  of 
$275,000.  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  deposited  by  the  Admin- 
istration in  the  Treasury  as  mlscellaneovis 
receipt.'-^  in  accordance  with  section  606(d) 
of  such  Act. 

Hospital  construction 

Sei  906.  (ai  Section  605(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing .Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  I960"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1962" 

lb)  Section  605(C)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  June  30.  1961"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1961.  and 
June  30.   1962  ". 

Paynicvt  in  lieu  oj  taxes  by  Holyokc  Housing 
Authority 

Skc  907  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  or  any  contract  or  rule  of 
law  the  Public  Housing  Conunissioner  shall 
approve  the  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes,  in  the 
amount  of  $9,933.47.  made  by  the  Holyoke 
Housing  Authority  to  the  city  of  Holyoke, 
Massachtisetts.  under  section  10(h)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  for  its 
fiscal    year    ended    December    31.    1956 

Administrative 

Sec.  908.  Section  502  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1948  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (C)i3i  the 
first  proviso,  the  colon  thereafter,  and  the 
words  "i4nd  provided  further,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Provided.  ":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing subsection : 

"(d)  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad-  J 
ministrator,    the   Federal   Hotising    Commis-  ' 
sloner,  and  the  Public  Housing  Commission- 
er,   respectively,    may    utilize    funds    made 
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available  to  them  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  jjayment  In  advance  for  dues  or  fees  lor 
library  memberships  in  organizations  (or 
for  membership  of  the  Individual  librarians 
of  the  respective  agencies  In  organizations 
which  will  not  accept  library  membership) 
whose  publications  are  available  to  mem- 
bers only,  or  to  members  at  a  price  lower 
tHan  to  the  general  public,  and  for  pay- 
ment In  advance  for  publications  available 
only  upon  that  basis  or  available  at  a  re- 
duced price  on   prepublication  order." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  House,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  Let  me  say  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  requested  the  ap- 
pointment as  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Members  whose  names 
I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Capehart,  Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr.  Beall  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Have  the  conferees  on 
the  housing  bill  been  appointed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes;  just  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  speak  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  had  told  me  before 
now  of  his  desire  in  that  connection. 
But  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Prejiident,  as  my 
colleagues  will  remember,  I  have  been 
arguing  for  some  time  that  the  Sen- 
ate members  of  conference  commit- 
tees should  be  so  selected  that  a 
majority  on  any  particular  commit- 
tee will  reflect  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  Senate  on  the  major  matters  in  dis- 
agreement which  occasion  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee. 

This  issue  has  arisen  many  times  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate.  When  it  has 
been  pressed,  adjustments  have  often 
been  made  in  the  selection  of  conferees, 
so  that  the  majority  does  reflect  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  the  Senate.  When  the  is- 
sue has  not  been  pressed,  the  custom  of 
appointing  committee  members  or  sub- 
committee members  on  the  basis  of 
seniority  has  been  followed. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  Senate 
often  sends  into  battle  warriors  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  cause  for  which  they 
are  fighting.  While  they  are  duty  bound 
to  argue  the  position  of  the  Senate  with 
which  they  are  out  of  sympathy.  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  in  such  circum- 
stances they  usually  lose  the  argument. 
Sometimes  it  happens  in  a  matter  of 
minutes;  sometimes  it  takes  a  little 
longer. 

During  the  past  4  years,  this  anoma- 
lous situation  has  developed  mainly  on 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  when  those  of  us 
who  support  the  views  of  the  Kennedy 


administration  have  won  a  battle  on  the 
floor,  only  to  see  our  amendments  taken 
to  conference  by  some  of  the  member.s  of 
the  Finance  Committee  who  did  not 
agree  with  the  point  of  view  of  Senator 
Kennedy,  when  he  was  a  member  of  this 
body,  and  do  not  now  respond  to  his 
point  of  view  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Today,  the  shoe  is  on  the  othrr  foot: 
and  I  would  not  be  honest  with  myself 
and  with  my  colleagues  if  I  did  not  ri.se 
here  to  say  that  it  pinches  painfully. 

The  conferees  designated  to  represent 
the  Senate  on  the  housing  bill  are  the 
nine  members  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee. On  at  least  four  major  is.sues 
which  will  be  before  the  conference, 
these  conferees  have  expressed  a  view  in 
conflict  with  the  position  of  the  Senate. 
and  I  was  with  them  on  every  one  of 
those  matters. 

The  first  is  the  downpayment  require- 
ment under  the  new  moderate-income 
housing  program  covering  1-  to  4-fami!y 
houses.  The  subcommittee  bill  provided 
for  no  downpayment  at  all.  When  the 
eloquent  Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr. 
Gore  I  offered  his  amendment  to  ehnii- 
nate  this  progiam,  six  of  the  nine  sub- 
committee members  voted  against  his 
amendment,  which  carried.  When  the 
title  was  modified,  so  as  to  provide  a  3- 
E>ercent  downpayment,  it  was  restored  to 
the  bill.  Thus,  tlie  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  clearly  in  favor  of  a  3 -percent 
downpayment:  while  a  majority  of  the 
conferees  was  in  favor  of  no  downpay- 
ment at  all,  unt;l  we  were  forced  to  com- 
promise. The  House  position  is  about 
halfway  between;  so  tliis  will  be  a  con- 
ference issue  on  which  the  Senate  man- 
agers will  be  unrepi-esentative. 

The  second  issue  concerns  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  FTIA  in  lieu  of  debentures 
in  cases  of  default  under  some  of  the 
new  programs.  The  subcommittee  bill 
authorized  cash  payments,  which  the 
administration  regards  as  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  programs.  But  in  the  full 
committee,  the  cash  payments  provisions 
were  removed  for  several  programs.  The 
Senate  confirmed  the  position  of  the 
committee.  But  the  Hou.se  version  con- 
tains the  provisions  originally  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
will  now  attempt  to  defend  a  position 
with  which  they  personally  have  dis- 
agreed. 

The  third  issue  concerns  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey! to  increa.se  from  two-thirds  to 
three -fourths  the  Federal  share  of  urban 
renewal  costs  in  communities  under  150,- 
000  located  in  redevelopment  areas. 
This  provision  is  in  the  House  version. 
When  it  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  the  Senate  rejected  it.  But 
six  of  the  nine  Senate  conferees  sup- 
ported the  Humphrey  amendment,  and 
thus  are  not  representative  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  fourth  issue  is  the  open  space  pro- 
gram, which  is  contained  in  the  House 
version. 

On  motion  of  the  a  We  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case  I.  this  program 
was  stiicken  from  the  Senate  version. 
But  six  of  the  nine  Senate   conferees 


^•oted  to  retain  it,  and  are  therefore  in 
agreement  with  the  House  position, 
rather  than  the  Senate  position. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  and  in  view  of  the  number  of  times 
I  have  spoken  out  against  unrepresenta- 
tive conference  committees.  I  have  pon- 
dered whether  I  should  decline  to  serve 
as  a  Senate  member  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  housing  bill. 

I  entered  the  Chamber  a  minute  after 
the  conferees  were  appointed:  but  I  had 
intended  to  remain  on  the  conference 
committee,  subject  to  announcing  my  in- 
tention to  resicn  if  any  other  Member  of 
tb.e  Senate  felt  I  should  do  so. 

Two  considerations  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  should  not  declma  to 
serve  m  the  absence  of  such  an  expres- 
sion from  another  Senator. 

First,  my  resignation  alone  would  not 
correct  the  situation.  Since  six  of  the 
nine  conferees  have  opposed  the  position 
of  the  Senate  on  at  least  three,  and  prob- 
ably all,  of  the  four  major  iiisues  I  have 
mentioned,  my  resignation  would  leave 
the  Senate  conferees  still  unrepresenta- 
tive, by  a  5  to  4  margin.  Other  adjust- 
ments would  have  to  be  made:  and  in 
view  of  the  complexity  of  the  bill  and  the 
extraordinary  number  of  issues  in  dis- 
pute— 82,  to  be  exact — it  would  take 
some  careful  calculation  to  make  shifts 
which  would  correct  the  representation 
on  these  four  issues  without  at  the  same 
time  making  it  incorrect  on  others. 
While  there  is  no  question  that  such  cal- 
culations can  be  made,  everybody  con- 
cerned would  have  to  agree  with  the  ob- 
jective and  cooperate  in  working  out  the 
solution.  And.  unfortunately,  the  prin- 
ciple of  representative  conference  com- 
mittees has  yet  not  been  accepted  by  all 
concerned. 

Second,  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
protested  to  me  that  we  cannot  have  one 
practice  for  administration  supporters 
and  another  practice  for  those  who  op- 
po.se  the  administration.  Where  the 
accidents  of  a.ssignment  and  seniority 
give  the  administration  supporters  an 
advantage  over  tho.se  who  oppose  the 
Kennedy  administration,  we  should  not 
relinquish  that  advantage,  it  is  argued, 
unless  the  conservatives  are  willing  to 
relinquish  their  advantage  when  the 
situation  is  reversed.  In  other  words, 
the  Kennedy  men  should  not  undertake 
unilateral  disarmament. 

As  one  Senator  has  put  it.  "Until  this 
wormy  tree  of  seniority  is  felled,  I  want 
my  share  of  its  fruits."  I  think  both 
sides  are  wrong  in  eating  from  this  tree, 
and  I  feel  so  keenly  about  it  that  I  have 
been  wielding  a  lonely  ax. 

If  there  is  a  disposition  to  recast  this 
conference  committee  so  as  to  make  it 
representative,  and  if  it  is  agreed  that 
this  shall  be  a  precedent  for  the  future, 
then  I  shall  be  happy  to  step  aside  in 
favor  of  some  Senator  who  was  on  the 
prevailing  side  when  the  views  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  were  overridden 
on  the  floor.  If  not,  I  can  only  express 
a  hope  that  some  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  will  take  note  that  this  care- 
less and  undemocratic  parliamentai-y 
practice  cuts  both  ways.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  will  wish  to  join  in  sponsoring 
my  resolution  now  before  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee,  Senate 
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Resolution  9,  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  any  Senator  to  force  the  Sen- 
ate to  appoint  representative  conference 
committees  by  simply  raising  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  CLARK  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 
Are  we  operating  under  a  3-minute 
limitation? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  dci  not  know,  but  the 
Senator  has  made  a  ."Statement  which 
invulvts  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  :^hall  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator's  que.'^tion.  or  yield 
tlie  floor,  whichever  is  best. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  like  first  to  have 
the  Senator  yield  in  order  that  I  may 
make  a  comment.  Then  I  wish  the  floor 
in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  be  entitled  to 
time  in  respect  to  the  reference  of  the 
housing  bill  and  -he  appointment  of 
conferees.     Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Aould  have  been  en- 
titled to  time.  The  time  had  been  dis- 
posed of  when  he  came  into  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  made  retroactive  in 
the  sense  that  the  S?nator  be  given  time 
to  be  heard  on  this  matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  Is  there  objection ';'  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thsnk  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  should  liite  to  make  a  couple 
of  observations.  Fir.'t.  I  attended  an  in- 
formal meeting  of  the  .supposed  con- 
ferees between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate before  any  action  was  taken  here. 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  from  his 
point  of  view.  I  feel  the  House  bill,  if 
we  go  into  conference,  is  very  much 
more  in  line  with  his  philosophy  than 
is  the  Senate  bill 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  BUSH.  So  if  :he  Senate  is  going 
to  do  anything  on  a  compromise,  it  is 
going  to  be  on  the  up  side  so  far  as  ex- 
penditures and  more  liberal  use  of  Gov- 
ernment credit  are  concerned 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  why  I  raised  the  point. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  like  to  fini.sh 
I  did  not  interrupt  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  is  cautioning  us  about,  because 
we  cannot  very  well  do  any  lest  than 
what  the  Senate  bill  provided,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  go  is  up. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  making  an  un- 
reasonable request  of  individual  Sena- 
tors who  have  their  own  convictions 
about  legislative  matters.  Those  con- 
victions cannot  he  changed.  Right  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  the 
housing  bill  was  before  us,  we  supcKjrtcd 
the  Gore  amendment  to  strike  out  title  I 
from  the  housing  bill  by  a  vote  of  49  to 
44.  or  thereabouts.  Two  or  three  hours 
later,  with  pressures  from  the  White 
House,  this  provision  of  the  bill  came 
back,  with  a  slightly  different  aspect  to 


it,  a  very  minor  change.  Then,  due  to 
pressures  from  the  White  House,  vathin 
2  or  3  hours,  enough  votes  were  changed 
so  as  to  put  that  feature  back  into  the 
bill. 

What  represented  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ate? The  first  vote  or  the  second  vote? 
I  personally  think  the  first  vote  of  ap- 
proximately 49  against  44  Senators  who 
voted  to  strike  the  title. 

So  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator,  who 
is  my  friend — I  do  not  mean  to  get  too 
excited  about  this — that  he  is  making 
a  very  unreasonable  request  of  those  of 
us  who  have  strong  convictions  about 
some  parts  of  the  bill,  just  as  strong  as 
the  feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield.      " 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  point  out  any  unreasonable  re- 
quest I  have  offered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator's  unreason- 
able request  that  Senators,  like  myself, 
who  do  not  wish  to  resign  from  the  com- 
mittee, represent  views  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in. 

Mr,  CLARK.  That  is  the  last  thing 
from  my  mind.  I  feel  the  Senator  has 
misrepresented  my  position. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  not  done  so  in- 
tentionally. '? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  that.  My  sug- 
gestion IS  that  thos^  who  supported  the 
Senate  m  matters  of  disagreement  may 
ask  Senators  viho  do  net  represent  these 
views  to  get  off  the  conference  commit- 
tee.    I  am  prepared  to  do  so, 

Mr.  BUSH  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
get  off  the  committee,  that  is  his  business. 
I  do  not  want  him  to  get  off.  It  seenis  to 
me,  in  defense  of  the  chairman,  that  the 
way  to  select  the  conferees  was  the  way 
they  were  selected,  namely,  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  After  all,  who  is 
more  familiar  with  the  legislation,  who 
lived  through  the  hearings,  who  (ion- 
ducted  the  debate?  They  were  the  iien 
who  had  most  knowledge  of  it.  The 
Senator  was  one  of  them.  I  do  not  see 
why  he  has  a  kick. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  have  a  kick. 
The  Senator  has  a  kick,  I  am  prepared 
to  support  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
if  he  wants  to  kick  me. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator 
kicked  at  all.  I  am  perfectly  sati.sfled. 
The  conferees  were  appointed.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  to  be  under  any 
inhibition  from  voting  my  conscience  in 
conference,  any  more  than  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  That  is  what  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator s  proposed  rule  is  designed  to  do — 
to  put  us  under  wraps  when  we  go  to 
conference,  and  do  what  the  Senate 
wants  us  to  do.  I  do  not  think  the  word 
"conference  ■  suggests  we  do  that.  The 
word  "conference"  means  to  confer  and 
to  come  to  agreement  on  matters  before 
a  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  further  detain  the  Senate  except  to 
make  this  point  crystal  clear.  In  my 
judgment,  no  attorney  can  properlj' 
represent  a  client  in  whose  case  he  does 
not  believe.  We  are  now  in  a  situation 
where  a  majority  of  the  conferees — ^not 
including    the   Senator   from   Connect- 


icut— are  going  to  be  expected  to  sup- 
port the  Senate's  position  on  several 
matters  in  which  they  do  not  believe.  I 
include  myself  in  that  number.  And  I 
have  the  feeling  it  is  likely  a  vote  will 
prevail  early  in  the  day  for  provisions  in 
this  bill  in  which  a  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues did  not  believe.  My  only  point 
is  that  in  view  of  the  situation,  in  which 
I  cannot  represent  the  Senate's  view- 
point, I  should  get  off  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  would 
have  his  way.  there  would  be  no  repre- 
sentation of  a  minority  on  conference 
committees.  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
wants? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  my  proposed  nile,  he  will  see  it 
provides  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  a  conference  committee  should  have 
supported  by  their  votes  on  the  floor  the 
position  of  the  Senate  in  matters  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  House.  That  is  not 
so  with  this  conference  committee.  It  is 
6  to  3  in  opposition  on  four  of  the  main 
issues  which  will  rise  between  the  con- 
ferees 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  think  that  anybody  who  wants 
to  knock  the  cork  out  of  the  bunghole 
of  the  TieasuiT  is  going  to  have  any 
complaint  with  regard  to  service  on  the 
conference  committee.  The  chairman 
was  much  opposed  to  the  whole  proposal 
of  100,000  public  housing  units,  $2 '2 
billion  for  urban  renewal,  and  minimum 
downpayment  for  houses  underwritten 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
I  refused  to  serve  on  the  conference 
committee.  The  chairman  thought  he 
was  very  generous  when  he  indicated 
to  the  leadership  that  he  would  like 
to  have  the  Members  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  who  are  2  to  1  or  3  to  1 
or  4  to  1  for  the  Senate  bill,  named  as 
conferees. 

The  press  has  reported  this  bill  as  a 
$4.9  billion  bill — less  than  the  Senate 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  provides 
more  than  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate 
adds  for  current  spending  for  housing 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  some  $485  million. 
The  House  adds  for  current  spending  in 
the  next  budget  approximately  $628 
million. 

If  any  member  of  the  press  went  to 
a  bank  and  refused  to  disclose  he  had 
made  commitments  over  a  40-year  pe- 
riod totaling  $3,100  million  and  got  a 
loan  or.  that  basis,  he  could  be  prose- 
cuted. Time  after  time  I  have  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the 
bill  commits  this  Government  uncon- 
ditionally to  make  annual  grants,  for 
approximately  100.000  units  averaging 
about  $14,000  each,  involving  a  maxi- 
mum commitment  of  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion for  principal  and  interest  over  40 
years.  Yet  I  cannot  get  the  press  to 
carry  that  as  a  liability. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  comparative 
statement  with  regard  to  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House, 
to  bhow  the  effects  within  a  year;  and 
a  comparative  statement  of  all  the  un- 
conditional promises,  which  will  extend, 
ultimately,  as  long  as  40  j-ears.  These 
statements  show  that  under  the  Senate 
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bill  there  would  be  an  obligation  of  $9.2 
billion,  and  under  the  House  bill  an  ob- 
ligation of  $10  billion. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Comparison  of  innjnr  loan  and  grant  niithoriznliun.-i   in   S.    Ifi^?.  as   /ins^iil  hy  the  Scnalr 

and  as  aniendnl  hy  the  Housr 


[III  millions 


SuV'jwt 

Authorization 

Larger  bill  beus  excess  of— 

Sen:)te 

I|ntl-e 

Senate 

IIou« 

FNMA  special  ikssistntiw       

$750 

'  $1,575 

$h-'.l 

Loan  programs: 

1.350 

l.V) 

(100) 

50 

i.aw 

l.t»0 
500 
(-') 

100 
'1,200 
(') 

10 
^200 

$150 

I'utilic  facility  loans 

(Mass  t.ran.s[X)rtat ion) 

Housing  for  tin-  I'liit-rly  loans , 

VA  direct  housing  louns 

SH A  disaster  loans         _     - ' 

350 

'100) 

.50 

ao 

to 

y'lrTTi  housiriB  logins                                      .     ....... 

300 

f^ul'total,  loun.s 

2,800 

3.210 

■200 

610 

Or;int  pioeriims: 

Irtiiin  rone-wal  i!rHnt.s - -- 

{.Mass  tnin.s|,ort:itlon)... 

I'rhun   ilanniiiB  :issisf;\iicc  arintS- 

Public  housing 

2.  .501) 
(.50) 

80 

3.  IfX) 

10 

(•) 
(') 
(') 

2,000 

30 

3.100 

10 

100 

1 

15 

500 

(.50) 

60 

- 

1  )eiiionstr;itioii  grams - 

(Ipen  spao<'                .       

Kiirin  housing  research. 

Defense,  hospitals 

100 

1 

16 

.5.600 
9.240 

— •- 

,5.256 
■  10.041 

5S0 
750 

116 

(  ir.UKl  tOtill.  .                                         .... 

•l.Sftl 

'  Incluiles  $7.iO,Oa»,0(»1  F.NM.V  aililitionul  at  I'resiilenti  il  'lisen'tinn.  jiliis  $J.\(i<i<i.'«"'  ;-'  lefen.s*'  housing.  plu.s 
about  riOO.OOO.noO  transferreil  from  program  .\o.  in.  plus  ,in  estunitel  $m»i,i)i)(i,i)(K'  ;i^  in  .n  ivv  repaytnent.s  trun,*- 
ferre<1  from  the  maiuigement  and  li(|Ui'lalion  fund  over  4  years.  (The  inanai'enienl  and  litjuidation  fluid  rep.iy- 
Uieiit.s  could  amount  to  as  nnich  as  the  entire  |.(iri folio  of  $1,Ui<p.ii<)(1,i«HI  if  itinipUtely  li(iuidaled.j 

-  Xo  provision. 

'  Di  H.R,  572:1,  as  pa.<sed  tiy  the  House. 


Comparison  of  estimated  net  budget  ex- 
penditures in  the  fiscal  year  1962  under  the 
major  loan  and  grant  authorizations  in 
S.  1922,  a.i  passed  by  the  Senate  and  as 
amended   by   the  House 

iln  niilllon.s] 


Subject 

Xet  budget 
e\[M'ncliture 

.-v'liiite 

House 

FN.M.*  special  as.sist.inco 

$65 

$232 

Loan  programs: 

College  housing  loans  

I'ublic  facility  loans           

10 

25 
(lOi 

10 
3O0 

25 

10 

,'M) 

(.Mass  trans[xirtiitioni 

Housing  for  the  elderly  loans 

V.\  direct  hou.sing  loans 

.S  FJ  A  disaster  loans 

I'ublic  works  planning  loan.' 

'300 

Farm  housing  lofuis..     .   

40 

t^ubtotal,  loans 

410 

3«0 

Onuit  programs: 

I'rbiiii  renewal  grants 

( -M  ass  trans[»ortation ) 

I'rban  planning  assistance  granis 
Public  housing: 

Annual  oontributions 

5 

(-1 
3 

3 
3 
3 

Demonstration  grants. 

()j>en  space         

2 

10 

Farm  housing  research 

IHfens*' hospitals 

Subtotal,  grants        

10 

16 

Oraiid  total...   . 

485 

628 

'  A.ssuraes   outlays   arc   identic-al   to   estimate    given 
under  Senate  bill. 
•  .No  provision. 

NoTK.— Based  on  data  submitted  by  .Senator  Sp.^RK- 
MAN,  C()NriRE.s.sio.v.<L  KecoRF),  Juuc  12,  19<J1,  p.  9998, 
plus  H.  Kept.  447,  p.  .52. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 


communication  and  letters,  which  were 

referred  as  indicated: 

Expansion  of  Saline  Water  Conveesion  Pho- 

GRAM 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  expand  and  extend 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  beinj; 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(with  accompanying  papers)  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and  Insular  .^flairs. 

Amendment  of  Act  Relating  to  Importation 
OF  Honeybees 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  relating  to  the  Importa- 
tion of  adult  honeybees  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Agreements  Concluded  Under  Ti- 
tle I  or  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
AND  Assistance  Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
agreements  concluded  during  May  1961.  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  with  the 
Governments  of  Brazil,  Israel.  Republic  of 
Korea,  Spain,  and  United  Arab  Republic 
(Egypt)  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculttire  and  Forestry. 

Preparation  or  Remains  of  Certain  De- 
ceased Dependents  of  Military  Person- 
nel 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  restore  authority  in  the  Armed  Forces  to 
prepare  the  remains,  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
of  certain  deceased  dependents  of  military 
personnel  and  to  transport  the  remains  at 
Government  expense  to  their  homes  or  other 
appropriate  place  of  interment  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


Report  of  Attorney  General  on  Reviiw  of 
VoL'-NTARY  Agreements  and  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  review 
of  voluntary  agreements  and  programs,  as  of 
May  9,  1961  (With  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  or  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  Washington, 
DC  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  that  Corporation,  for  the  calendar 
year  1960  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

iMii.iED   Consent   Law    fop    District  or 

COH'MBIA 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  dr.ift  of  proposed  legl5latlon  to 
promote  safe  dnviriL'  and  eliminate  the  reck- 
less ;ind  irresp<jnslble  driver  from  the  streets 
and  highways  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bv 
prmulmg  that  any  p>erson  operating  a  motor 
vehicle  within  the  District  while  apparently 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  Uquur 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  given  his  consent  to 
a  chemiciil  test  of  certain  of  his  body  bu in- 
stances to  determine  the  alcoholic  content 
of  his  blood,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committe-c 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Rep<irt   on    Educational    Exchange 
Activities 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Educational  Exchange.  Wash- 
ington DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  educational  exchange  activi- 
ties conducted  under  the  U.S  Information 
and  Education  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By      the      ACTING      PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

■RESoLtrriON  40 

•  Whereas  the  year  1962  is  the  centennial 
on  the  Homestead  Act;  and 

"Whereas  the  monument  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  the  Nation's  first  homestead 
entryman  is  located  near  Beatrice,  Nebr.: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  seventy-second  session  as- 
sembled: 

"1  That  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
hereby  memorialized  to  support  the  bills  In 
Congress  directing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  designate  the  Homestead 
centennial  In  the  year  1962,  and  the  Post- 
mfister  General  of  the  United  States  to  Is- 
sue a  commemorative  stamp  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Homestead  Act. 

■2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  as 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  each  member 
from  Nebraska  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  2 
"Whereas  the  electoral  colleges  as  the  sys- 
tem for  the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  established  by  our  Con- 


stitution   In    the    founding    of   this   Nation; 
and 

"Wheriiis  our  country  has  made  great 
strides  in  development  and  growth  since 
those  early  days,  resulting  in  many  social, 
economic,  and  politic.il  changes;    and 

"Wliereus  the  continued  use  of  the  elec- 
toral cdlege  system  under  our  present  struc- 
ture is  in  semiconlUi  t  with  the  democratic 
jjrinnple  upon  uhkli  cnir  Government  was 
Inunded;  and 

"Wherc;is  Hotije  Joint  Resolution  2.  81st 
Cone'ress.  1st  ses.'^lon.  commonly  known  as 
the  Gossett-Lodge  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  would  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing necessary  changes:    nanu-Iy: 

"( 1 )    Abolish  the  electoral  college; 

"(2)    Abolish  electors; 

"(3 1  Pnnide  f-r  direct  voting  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,   and 

"(4)  Retain  tiie  electoral  vote  of  each 
State  i'.F^  at  present,  but  provide  that  It  be 
divided  In  exact  ratio  of  each  candidates 
j'opular  vote  in  each  State:   and 

Whereas.  If  the  Gossett-Lodee  nmend- 
ment  were  jiassed  and  rntifieri  by  the  States. 
some  benelUs   to  be  expected    are: 

"(1)  Elec'ions  m  which  everybody's  \ote 
counts  fur  the  person  lor  whom  cast; 

"(Li  I    No    tie    votes:    the    high    man    wins 
Now.   therefore,   be   it 

'Resolved.  That  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  57th  legislature,  the  senate  con- 
currlnt,',  most  urgently  request  the  Congress 
to  pn-ss  the  above-mci.ti^intd  House  Joint 
Resolution  2.  and  prupo.se  U  as  an  article  ol 
anicndmeiit  to  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
United  St.;itts;  and  that  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress frt  m  Texas." 

A  resolution  ;.di  pud  by  tiie  California 
Stale  Bcj.ird  of  Agnri.;tur'\  .Sacramento 
Calif.,  rel.iting  to  the  un|}act  oi  agricultural 
nnportb  upon  Calif<jrnla  agr. culture,  to  the 
Coinmiitee  on  Finance. 

A  i>funi)hlet  m  tlie  imture  of  a  petition  cn- 
tiUed  A  Repijrt  tt)  the  President  of  llic 
United  St.ites."  from  the  Associ.ited  Ceramic 
Mo&i'.ic  l;le  M.tnulaciurtrs.  relating  to  con- 
ditions of  the  ceramic  UKJsaic  tile  busi- 
ness as  opposed  by  imports  trum  Japan,  to 
the  Coiniur.tee  on  Finaiuc 

A  resolution  adujitod  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  ul  Tainpa,  Fl.»  ,  approMUg  a  sug- 
gested in\eslig.itlon  of  the  Department  o: 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

A  resolution  ad  >pted  by  tlie  Texas  Real 
Estate  Association.  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  op- 
posing the  enactment  of  HR  6028,  which 
would  permit  a  maturity  p.iyincnt  of  40  years 
for  purchasers  of  ri'sidcntial  units  and  other 
honies:  ordered  to  he  on  llie  t.ible 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER 

A  con.current  resolution  of  the  Legi.'lature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

"Senate  Concurrf.nt   Resolutio.n   39 

"Concurrent  resolution  to  urge  tiie  Louisiana 
delegation  in  the  US  Congress  to  request 
U  S.  Postmaster  General  lo  issue  a  com- 
mernorathe  postage  stamp  in  1962  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  year  of  the  discovery 
of  rock  salt  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent at  the  historic  Avery  Island  in 
Louisiana 

"Whereas  the  year  1962  will  mark  the  cen- 
tury of  the  discovery  of  rock  salt  oti  the 
North  American  Continent  of  hi.storlc  Avery 
I-Iand  in  Louisiana:  and 

"Whereas  salt  is  vital  to  life  as  we  know  It 
todry  and  serves  us  in  some  14.000  different 
ways  and  Is  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
the  American  chemical  Industry  has  been 
built;  and 

"Wherea-s  it  is  only  fitting  that  steps  should 
he  taken  to  commemorate  such  an  Important 
discovery,  a  discovery  which  has  contributed 
so  much  in  so  many  wavs  to  the  well-being 


and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  great 
St:ite  and  Nation  :  Therefore,  be  it 

'  Rr^ohed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  lierem).  That  the 
Louisiana  delegation  in  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
hf-reby  urged  to  request  the  VS.  Postmaster 
General  to  l=.suf  a  commemorative  postage 
tiaini)  in  1962  to  commemorate  the  100th 
year  of  the  di.?co^-cry  of  rock  salt  on  the 
North  American  Continent  at  the  historic 
Avery  I.'-land  in  Louisiana;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  duly  inscribed  copy  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  the  US.  Con- 
gress." 


C.\LIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE  BACKS 
YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS- 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  plea.sed  to  be  able  lo  announce  that 
Die  L-egislalurr  oi  the  State  of  California 
has  approved  a  resolution  urping  enaci- 
nieiU  of  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  S. 
404,  lo  aulhorize  the  e.sLabhshracnt  of  a 
Youlli  Conservation  Corps  to  pro\ide 
healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  in  our  national  and 
8iaie  parks  and  forests.  I  wish  to  pub- 
licly exijre.ss  my  appreciaiion  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Lesislatuie  for  adopting 
this  re.solution.  which  I  understand  wa.^ 
passfd  unaiiimously. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  tins 
rrs.ilution  be  printed  at  lliis  point  m  the 
Rlcord  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
yubcummittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
l.'ower  whicli  is  presently  conducting 
hearings  on  this  specific  measure. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  lefcr-red  to  the  Comnnttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  or- 
dered primed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolvtion   45 

Relitlve  to  establishment  of  a  Youth 
Co:"iser  ntion  Corps 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprc- 
scntati\es  of  the  United  States  are  now  con- 
sidering legislation  to  establish  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps;  and 

Wh.ereas  among  the  most  pressing  and  de- 
pressing problems  of  today  are  the  rise  in 
unemployment,  rising  relief  costs,  and  i::- 
crcasc    'f  juvenile  deimquency:  and 

Whrre;iS  it  has  been  established  that  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  wovild  be  a  most 
import.iiit  resource  of  combatiiig  all  of  these 
three  vindcsirablc  jjhases  of  our  national  life: 
and 

Wliercits  such  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
fould  achieve  essential  public  improvements, 
w.ir'.h  more  than  the  cost  entailed;  and 

Wl'.ereas  the  work  most  needed  to  be  done 
generally  lies  in  national  forests,  in  national 
parks,  or  in  such  projects  as  flood  preven- 
tion and  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  far  re- 
mo\ed  from  the  cities  or  States  where  most 
of  the  youths  enrolled  for  such  program  now 
reside;  and 

Whcrer.s  the  State  of  California  and  sev- 
eral of  the  counties  of  this  State  have  camp 
programs  for  youths  already  under  sentence 
by  the  courts,  and  the  Federal  Youth  Conser- 
\  at  ion  Corps  would  provide  for  voltmtary  en- 
rollment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
tliC  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully urges  Congress  to  enact  legislation  as 
proposed  In  S.  404,  which  would  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  to  provide  healthful  otitdoor  training 
and  employment  for  young  men  and  to  ad- 


var.re  the  conservation,  development,  and 
management  of  national  resources  of  timber, 
soil,  and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas: 
and  be  it  further  , 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resoltulon  to  the  Vice  President  ol  the  United 
St.ites.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
t.c-niatives.  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rei)re- 
seniatlve  from  California  in  the  Conpress  of 
the  United  h-i,i*tes. 


RESOLUTION     OF     RHODE     ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  belialf 
of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore!  and 
myself.  I  um  delighted  to  submit  a  res- 
olution recently  passed  by  the  General 
A.^^sembiV  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  memoriaUz- 
ing  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  con- 
vey Fort  Adams.  Newport,  R.I.,  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  for  recreational  purposes 

The  Department  of  the  Na\y  has  de- 
clared 59  acres  at  Fort  Adam.*;  to  be  in 
excess  of  its  needs  and,  therefore,  it  is 
indeed  appropriate  that  this  historic 
site,  which  was  constructed  during  the 
War  of  1812  and  which  I  understand 
has  never  fired  a  shot  in  anger,  should 
become  a  recreation  area  for  all  our  cit- 
izen.; to  enjoy. 

We  Newporters  are  proud  of  tl'ie  his- 
torical and  recreational  resources  of  our 
city  and  so  especially  hope  that  this  land 
may  be  turned  over  to  our  State  for  the.se 
purposes.  Stat^  Senators  Joseph  Savage, 
of  Newport,  and  Pat  Nero,  of  Cranston, 
aie  to  be  complimented  on  their  sp>onsor- 
ship  of  this  resolution  in  our  general 
assembly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriatley  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and,  under  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows ; 

Resolution    327 

Whereas  F  irt  Adams,  located  at  Newport. 
R  I  comprising  59  acres  of  land,  has  been 
declared  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
be   m  excess  of   its  needs:    and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Rhode  Islaiid  has 
rxjirersed  its  desire  to  develop  a  portion  of 
Ad^in?  into  a  State  recreational  area; 


Fort 
and 

Whereas  c 

iiitroduced  ; 


two  occasions  bills  have  been 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  attemj^tmg  to  convey  this  property  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  these  bills 
died  when  the  Congress  adjourned:   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has 
requested  that  the  Federal  Government 
transfer  Fort  Adams  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  for  the  above-named  purpose:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Rcf^ohcd.  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Coii- 
gress  of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  introduce 
legislation  to  effect  this  conveyance  and  to 
make  every  effort  and  all  necessary  steps  to 
obtain  said  Fort  Adams  from  the  Federal 
GDvernment:    and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
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FIRE  HAZARD  RESULTING  FROM 
UNTENDED  SOIL  BANK  LAND- 
REPORT  AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Winnebago 
County  has  joined  a  large  number  of 
other  Wisconsin  counties  in  expressing 
grave  concern  about  the  fire  hazard  re- 
sulting from  imtended  soil  bank  land. 

In  an  official  resolution,  adopted  June 
6,  1961,  they  point  out  that  unoccupied, 
undipped  farmlands  constitute  a  se- 
rious potential  fire  hazard  to  nearby 
farm  buildings  and  livestock. 

To  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  responsible  authorities,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  resolution  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  and  Resolution 
To   the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Winnebago 
County,  Wis.: 

Your  agriculture  and  education  commit- 
tee begs  leave  to  report  that  a  member  of 
the  State  fire  marshal's  department  has  met 
with  your  committee  and  requested  that  a 
resolution  be  brought  before  the  county 
board  with  regard  to  future  soil  bank  con- 
tracts. We  have  had  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration and.  therefore,  wish  to  present 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  many  acres  of  unoccupied  farm- 
lands by  owners  have  grown  up  into  tall 
matured  grass  and  other  vegetative  growth, 
presenting  a  fire  hazard  during  the  spring 
and  fall  months;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  rural  areas  are  not 
too  well  equipped  with  fireflghting  equip- 
ment;  and 

Whereas  human  lives,  many  farm  build- 
ings, and  fire  equipment  are  endangered  by 
fires  from  grass  areas  immediately  adjacent 
to  these  buildings;  and 

Whereas  considerable  acreage  of  wildlife 
habitat  and  area,  tree-planted  areas,  and 
forest  land  are  endangered  by  these  poten- 
tial fire  hazards  on  unoccupied  lands: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Winnebago  County  Board 
of  Supervisors.  That — 

1.  A  stipulation  be  included  in  future  soil 
bank  contracts  that  would  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  fire  prevention  breaks  ac- 
cording   to   the   following   specifications: 

a.  Areas  shall  be  disked  at  least  once  be- 
tween August  15  and  September  15  of  each 
year  All  land  that  was  considered  crop- 
land, at  the  time  the  farm  was  put  into  the 
soil  bank,  shall  be  protected  by  a  disked 
firebreak  at  least  50  feet  in  width — this 
firebreak  being  on  the  outside  perimeter  of 
the  land  in  the  soil  bank  and  on  unoccu- 
pied farms. 

b.  A  firebreak  of  at  least  50  feet  in  width 
shall  be  maintained  by  disking  around  all 
buildings — regardless  of  whether  these 
buildings  are  on  land  in  the  soil  bank  or 
on  adjoining  lands. 

A  firebreak  shall  also  be  maintained  by 
disking,  of  at  least  50  feet  in  width  around 
woodlots  and  woods,  tree-planted  areas,  or 
wildlife-developed  areas. 

2.  The  county  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  committee  be  reque.sted  to 
contact  all  present  owners  of  soil  bank  land, 
and  ask  them  to  comply  with  the  above 
fire  prevention  measures. 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  county  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  committee,   the  State  ASC  of- 


fice, the  U.S.  Senators  from  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Sixth  District  Representative. 
Dated  June  6,  1961. 
Submitted  by: 

Van  E.  Jackson, 
Warren  Miravle, 
Max    Carpenter. 
Agriculture  and  Education  Committee. 

State  of  Wisconsin, 
County  of  Winnebago   ss: 

I,  Nell  A.  Hoffmann,  county  clerk  in  and 
for  said  county,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Winnebago 
Covmty  Board  of  Supervisors  on  June  6.  1961. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  at  Osh- 
kosh.  Wis.,  tliis  20th  day  of  June  1961. 

[SEAL]  Nell  A.   Hoffman. 

County  Clerk,  Winnebago  County,  Wis. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  BAD  RIVER 
BAND  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  CHIP- 
PEWA   INDIANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bad  River  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chip- 
pewa Indians,  located  at  Odanah  on  the 
Lake  Superior  shore  of  northern  Wiscon- 
sin, recently  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions on  subjects  which  they  wi.sh  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
agencies  in  Washington. 

The  first  resolution  expresses  support 
for  the  Operation  Bootstrap  bill  for 
American  Indians.  H.R.  313.  The  second 
pertains  to  the  transfer  of  certain  sub- 
marginal  lands  to  Indian  tribes. 

The  third  resolution  urges  that  the 
present  food  stamp  plan  be  expanded  w 
include  needy  Indians  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota.  Iowa,  and  Illinois  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
these  three  Resolutions  1303,  1304, 
and  1305,  which  have  been  certified 
by  Mr.  Donald  R.  Ames,  chairman  of 
the  tribal  coimcil,  and  Clara  DeCoteau, 
secretary,  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  thr  re.solu- 
tions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resoll'tion  1303 

resolittion  of  bad  river  band  of  lake 
superior  chippewa  indians,  odanah.  wis., 
pertaining  to  h.r.  3  13,  operation  boot- 
strap bill  for  american  indians 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  State.<5  .i  bUI.  HR 
313,  introduced  by  Congressman  E  Y  Berry, 
of  South  Dakota,  which  provides  a  tax  in- 
centive inducement  for  industry  which  will 
be  located  on   Indian  reservation  areas:   and 

Whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
industries  have  not  been  inclined  to  look 
to  Indian  reservations  or  communities  for 
plant  expansion  even  though  there  are  large 
pools  of  unemployment  on  almost  every  res- 
ervation or  community,  and  it  Is  felt  that 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  overlook  tlie 
welfare  of  the  Indian  in  Senate  blh  l;   and 

Whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  not 
only  in  Puerto  Rico  but  in  many  foreign 
countries  that  tax  incentives  have  proven 
to  be  the  Inducement  neces.'sary  to  get  in- 
dustry interested  in  locating  in  those  areas; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  organization 
exist  in  a  substandard  economy,  causing 
great  hardship  and  little  if  any  opportunity 
for  the  members  of  the  tribe,  and  that  in- 
dustry on  this  reservation  would  mean  em- 
ployment for  members  of  the  tribe,  and  em- 
plojTnent  means  income  and  opportunity 
and    the   privilege    of    improvement    of    our 


own  housing  and  living  conditions,  our  own 
health  and  economic  standards  without  Fed- 
eral or  State  assistance;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  H.R.  313  or  simi- 
lar legislation  offering  a  tax  Incentive  to 
industry  Is  the  answer  to  our  problems: 
Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake 
Superior  Chippewa  Indians  endorses  H  R.  313 
and  requests  immediate  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Rr.solicd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Senator  Alexander 
Wiley.  Senator  William  Proxmlre.  State  Sen- 
ator Carl  Lauri,  Assemblyman  Robert  Bar- 
abe.  and   Congressman   Alvin   E.  O'Konski. 

For  the  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa   Indlms. 

Donald  R.  Ames, 
Cliatrman,  Tribal  Council. 
Attest : 

Cl^ra  DeCoteau. 
Serrrtart;.  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake 

Superior  Chippeua  Indians 

Rfsolution    1304 

RrsOLOnOM  OF  li\D  P.IVER  BAND  OF  LAKE  SVPE- 
RIOK  CHtPPEWA  INDIANS.  ODANAH.  WIS.,  PER- 
TMNING  TO  THE  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  SUB- 
MARGINAL  LANDS  TO  CERTAIN  TRIBES 

Whereas  the  Executive  Order  No  7868  of 
Frinkhn  D  Roosevelt  dated  April  15,  1938. 
h.ul  transferred  certain  submar^jdial  land.s 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  such 
order  had  specified  "that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Inferior  is  hereby  authorized  1 1 )  to  ad- 
iTUDlstrr  •  •  •  such  lands  for  the  uses  for 
whifli  tlipy  were  •  •  •  acquired  •  •  •  for 
the  benefit  of  such  Indians  as  he  may  desig- 
nate";  and 

Whereas  such  lands  on  the  Stockbrldge- 
Munsec.  Lac  Court  Oreilles.  and  Bad  River 
Reservations  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  LAnse 
Reservation  In  Mlrhigan  have  not  been  used 
for  the  benefit  of  such  Indians,    and 

Whereas  the  transfer  of  title  to  the  above 
bands  of  Indians  will  comply  with  the  pur- 
p<^se  for  which  such  lands  were  originally 
acquired  will  multiply  the  land  base  of  the 
reserv.'itions  concerned,  and  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  possibilities  of  a  beneficial  re- 
source development  program  Now  be  It 
therefore 

Rc.'olved.  That  It  Is  the  sei^'^c  of  the  Bad 
River  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  In- 
dians that  It  be  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
.States  of  America  In  Congress,  that  all  title, 
right  and  interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  lands,  and  the  improvements 
thereon,  that  were  acquired  under  title  II 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of 
June  16.  1933  (48  Stat  200  i .  the  Emergency 
Reiipf  Appropriation  Act  of  April  8,  1935  (49 
Stat  115).  and  .section  55  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24.  1935  1  49  Stat.  750.  781  ) .  and  that  are 
now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment oi  the  Interior  for  administration  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes  or  groups 
named  below,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  such  In- 
dian tribes  or  groups,  and  that  tribal  rights 
of  hunting,  fi.shing.  trapping,  and  gathering 
wild  rice  or  other  fruits  of  the  soil  shall  pa.ss 
t<-)  the  tribe  or  group  upon  such  transfer: 

Submargijial  land  project,  Indian  tribe  or 
group,  and  approximate  acreage 

L'Anse.  LI  MI-8.  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian 
L'Anse  community.  4.016; 

Bad  River,  LI  WI  8.  Bad  River  Band  of 
Lake  Superior  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
13,069; 

Lac  Court,  LI-WI  9.  Lac  Court  Oreilles 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior, 
13,185; 

Stockbridge,  LI-WI -11,  Stocktarldge-Mun- 
see  commuaiiy,  13,077;  and  be  it  further 


Re.iolied.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Senators  Wiley  and 
PROXMIRE.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatUes,  and  Congressman  Alvin  E. 
O'Konski 

For  the  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians 

Donald  R  Ames, 
Chairman.  Tribal  Council. 
Attest: 

Clara  DeCoteau, 
Secretary,    Bad    River    Band    of    Lake 
Superior  Chippejca  Indians. 


RESOLt:TION  1305 

resolution  of  bad  river  bknd  of  lake  supe- 
rior CHIPPEWA  INDIANS.  ODANAH.  WIS.,  PER- 
TAINING TO  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRESENT 
food  STAMP  PROGRAM  TO  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TIONS 

Whereas  there  are  many  Indians  of  this 
area  who  are  in  dire  need  of  a  substantial 
nutritional  diet;   and 

Whereas  such  a  diet  cannot  now  be  ob- 
tained through  present  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  Income  of  the  people  of  the 
depressed  Indian  communities  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  such  a  diet:  Now  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake 
Superior  Chippcua  Indians.  That  Congress 
be  urged  to  extend  the  present  food-stamp 
plan  to  Include  needy  Indians  In  Michigan. 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  oi  Representatives. 
Senators  Wiley  and  Proxmirf,  and  Con- 
gressman Alvin  E    O'Konski 

Dated  at  Odanah.  Wis  this  6th  day  of 
June    1961 

For  the  B|^  River  Band  of  Lake  .Superior 
Chippewa   mdlans 

Do.naldR    A.mf.s. 
Chairmtin.  Tribal  Count  U 

Attest: 

Clara  DeCoteau. 
Secretary.  Tribal  Council 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  repoi  t.s  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  amend- 
ment 

HJR  4913,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7.  1946.  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  hospital  center  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriatldns  may  be  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that  act   i  Rejit    No    444  i 

By  Mr  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on    Commerce,    without    amendment 

S.  1725.  A  bill  to  permit  the  est^iblish- 
ment  of  tnrough  service  and  joint  rates  for 
carriers  serving  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the 
other  States  and  to  establish  a  joint  board 
to  re\lew  such  rates   i  Rept    No    443'. 


ATFENDANCE  AT  MEETING  OF  COM- 
MONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE   iS.  REPT.  NO.  447' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  report  an  original  concurrent 
resolution — Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 29 — authorizing  attendance  of  dele- 
gations from  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  at  meeting  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary  Association, 
and  an  original  re.solution — Senate  Res- 


olution 168 — authorizing  attendance  of 
a  delegation  f  i-om  the  Senate  at  meeting 
of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
A.ssociation.  and  I  submit  a  report  there- 
on.    I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  the  resolutions  will  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

S    Con.  Res.  29 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  oi  Rrp- 
rescntatives  coyicurring) .  That  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives are  authorized  to  appoint  four 
Members  of  the  .Senate  and  four  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively, 
to  attend  the  next  general  meeting  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Association, 
to  be  held  in  London.  England,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of 
the  Association,  and  to  designate  the  chair- 
men of  the  delegations  from  each  of  the 
Hou.ses  to  be  present  at  such  a  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  delegations  and  staff  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  con- 
current resolution  shall  not  exceed  $15,000 
for  each  delegation  and  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  which 
they  are  Members,  upon  submission  of 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
delegation   i<{  which    they  are  members 

S    Res.   168 

Re.soind  That  the  Vice  President  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  four  Members  of  the 
.Senate  as  a  delegation  to  attend  the  next 
general  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary As.soclatlon.  to  be  held  In  Lon- 
don. England,  at  the  Invitation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Association,  and  to 
designate    the   chairman   of    said   delegation. 

Skc  2  Tlie  expen.ses  of  the  delegation  in- 
('ludlng  staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairman  to  assist  said  delegation  shall  not 
exceed  815.000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contmpf'nt  fund  of  the  .Senate  upon  \ouch- 
ers  appr.)\ed  by  the  chairman 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  POLICY"— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  '  S.  REPT. 
NO.   445' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolutions  29.  151.  and 
244  of  the  86th  Congress,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  I  submit  a  i-eport 
entitled  National  Transportation  Pol- 
icy," prepared  by  its  Special  Study  Group 
on  Transportation  Policies  in  the  United 
Stales,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  WORLD  TRADE- 
CHALLENGES  AND  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES"   (S.   REPT.  NO.   446 « 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  the  final  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  on  the  study  of  U.S.  for- 
eign commerce,  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 243,  86th  Congress,  entitled  '  The 
United  States  and  World  Trade— Chal- 
lenges and  Opportunities."  I  ask  that 
the  report  be  printed,  with  illustrat:ons. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  -vhe  Executive  Departmeiits,  to  which 
was  leferred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  June  19,  1961, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  aiid  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  I'e- 
f erred  as  follows: 

By   Mr     COOPER 

S  2139  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  American  War 
Mothers,  Inc  .  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

S  2140  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aldo  Mar- 
tini;   and 

S  2141    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lino  Santi 
and  his  wife.  Dinora  Santl,  nee  Balestri:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr    BUTLER: 

S  2142  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Lee  Chebat 

S  2143  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Mrs  E\a 
Londiyi  Rut:  and 

S  2144    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alex  Vede- 
!er.    iA,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    CLARK 

S  214.5    A    bill    to    provide    300    fellowships 
m  city  planning;  to  the  Commltt-ee  on  Labor 
and   Public  Welfare. 
By    Mr     HILL: 

S  2146  A  bill  to  permit  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
yl  1959  and  the  Retired  F*ederal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  employees  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  heretofore  re- 
tired or  hereafter  retiring  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii : 

S  2147    A    bill   for   the    relief   of   Felipe   O 
Pagdilao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr    EASTLAND    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Stennisi  : 

S  2148  A  bill  to  amend  the  Miller  Act 
of  August  24,  1935,  to  provide  that  persons 
entitled  to  protection  under  State  laws  re- 
lating to  mechanic's  or  materialman's  liens 
who  have  furnished  labor  or  materials  for 
public  works  shall  have  a  right  to  receive 
payment  out  of  payment  bonds  furnished 
by  the  prime  contractor  on  such  public 
works:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr    CLARK: 

S  2149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hugo  Kol- 
berg:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

SJReslll  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to 
tax  the  salaries  and  wages  of  persons  who 
are  not  domiciliaries  or  residents  thereof; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

)  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  of  New  J^- 
sey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  joint 
resolution,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading  i 
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CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 
DELEGATIONS   FROM   SENATE   AND 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  AT 
MEETING     OF     COMMONWEALTH 
PARLIAMENTARY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  29)  authorizing  attendance  of  dele- 
gations from  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  at  meeting  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary  Association, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resoUition 
printed  in  full  when  reported  riy  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT.  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


RESOLUTIONS 


DEATH  OP  MRS.  CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  98 
other  Senators)  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  166  >  relative  to  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Carl  Hayden,  wife  of  the  Pi-esident  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  UHder  a  separate 
heading.) 

INVESTIGATION   OP  INTERNATION- 
AL AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Morton.  Mr. 
Thtjrmond,  and  Mr.  Smathers)  submitted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  167)  authorizing  an 
investigation  of  matters  pertaining  to 
international  all-  transportation,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Cotton, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ATTENDANCF  OF  DELEGATION 
FROM  THE  SENATE  AT  MEETING 
OP  COMMONWEALTH  PARLIA- 
MENTARY ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  168)  author- 
izing attendance  of  a  delegation  from 
the  Senate  at  meeting  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliamentary  Association,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Fulbright, 
which  app>ears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION TO  LIMIT  POWER  OF 
STATES  TO  TAX  SALARIES  OP 
PERSONS  NOT  RESIDENTS  THERE- 
OP 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  joint  resolution  providing  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  limit  the 


rights  of  States  and  municipalities  to 
tax  the  income'i  of  nonreaidents.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  now  paying  taxes  lo 
more  than  one  State  would  be  affected 
by  this  proposal-.  In  my  own  State,  tiie 
constitutional  amendment  is  of  par- 
tic\ilar  importance  to  residents  of  nortl^- 
ern  New  Jersey  who  work  in  New  York 
City  and  State,  and  to  residents  of  south- 
ern New  Jersey  who  pay  the  Philadelphia 
wage  tax  beca  ise  they  work  in  that 
city. 

The  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey have  been  completing  arrangements 
to  permit  similar  income  tax  deductions 
for  New  Jersey  taxpayers  who  work  in 
New  York  as  are  received  by  New  York 
residents  working  in  their  own  State. 

This  action  does  not  dispose  of  the 
central  problem— the  inequitable  prac- 
tice of  taxing  residents  of  any  State 
twice,  once  in  their  own  State  and  once 
in  the  State  or  municipality  where  they 
are  employed. 

For  regardless  of  concet.sion.s  marie 
by  New  York  State,  New  Jerseyites  who 
work  there  must  still  pay  an  income  tax 
to  New  York.  Double  taxation  itself  :.s 
unfair  and  ought  to  be  eliminated. 

It  is  unfair  because  New  Jerseyites  pay 
New  York  State  income  taxes  on  their 
New  York  earnings  and,  in  addition,  they 
also  pay  their  full  share  of  the  cost  of 
New  Jersey's  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  is  double  taxation,  no  mat- 
ter how  you  look  at  it. 

In  effect,  the  latest  action  taken  by 
New  York  State  simply  grants  to  New 
Jerseyites,  at  long  last,  the  same  kind 
of  income  tax  deductions  which  New 
Yorkers  have  been  getting  all  alone. 

This  will  result  in  some  tax  savinc*;  for 
New  Jersey  residents  working  in  New 
York,  but,  as  I  have  said,  it  will  not  re- 
move the  unfair  burden  of  double  taxa- 
tion itself. 

And,  apart  from  the  New  York  as- 
pects of  the  problem,  the  same  situa- 
tion clearly  faces  residents  of  southern 
New  Jersey  who  work  in  Philadelphia 
and  who  must  pay  a  wage  tax  to  that 
city. 

The  best  solution,  of  course,  would  be 
for  each  State  to  tax  only  its  own  resi- 
dents. But  New  York  has  shown  no 
sign  of  being  willing  voluntarily  to  give 
up  its  tax  on  New  Jersey  residents.  So 
the  only  immediate  course  is  to  introduce 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
limits  the  right  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  in- 
comes of  nonref  idents. 

My  proposal  of  today  is  similar  to  a 
joint  resolutioa  I  introduced  in  the 
previous  Congress.  At  that  time  I 
requested — and  received — a  public  hear- 
ing on  a  simik.r  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  I  had  introduced.  The 
hearing  was  conducted  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Though  no  final  committee  action  was 
taken,  the  hearing  kept  the  spotlight  on 
the  whole  int^iuitable  practice  and. 
eventually.  New  York  State  made  its 
modest  concession  to  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficul- 
ties facing  those  of  us  who  supp>ort  this 
objective.  Thirty-four  States  raise  rev- 
enue by  means  of  income  taxes.    All  of 


them  tax  nonresidents  as  well  as  resi- 
dents. As  unfaliLas  I  believe  nonresi- 
cfent  taxation  to  Be,  it  is  doubtful  that 
ihp.se  34  States  are  going  to  give  up, 
without  a  struggle,  this  particular  source 
of  tax  revenue.  And  even  if  my  con- 
.siitutional  amendment  should  be  ap- 
jnovcd  by  Congress,  it  must  still  be  rati- 
lied  by  three-fourths  of  the  legislatures 
of  all  the  States. 

We  still  have  another  method  of  get- 
ting: this  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  floor  of  Congress  for  a  vote,  should 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  fail  to 
r,ive  its  approval. 

This  session  of  Congress  has  already 
seen  the  start  of  another  attempt  by 
Pennsylvania  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors to  u.sc  the  Federal  Government  a,s 
a  tax  collector  for  the  wage  tax  which 
Philadelphia  levies  on  residents  and  non- 
residents alike.  Right  now,  the  law  does 
liOt  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
■stop  in  and  become  a  city  tax  collector 

In  the  past,  Pennsylvania  has  sought 
to  require  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  act 
as  withholding  agent  for  this  wage  tax 
levied  upon  Federal  employees  who  live 
in  New  Jersey  and  work  in  Philadelphia. 
Several  thousand  of  these  Federal  em- 
ployees work  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard 

If  this  bill  which  would  put  Uncle  Sam. 
in  the  tax  collecting  business  .should  pass 
the  Hou.se  again — it  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — I  will  offer  my  constitu- 
tional amendment  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  the  Peimsylvania  delega- 
tion will  present. 

In  this  fashion,  we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  force  a  vote  on  the  larger 
question.  By  that  I  mean,  of  course,  on 
the  question  of  whether  it  i.s  fair  and 
riiiht  for  any  State  or  any  city  to  tax 
the  residents  of  some  other  State  or  some 
other  city  who  presently  must  pay  double 
taxes. 

We  will.  I  hope,  eventually  win  this 
fi'-'.ht  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
travel  to  another  State  to  work.  Double 
taxation  is  an  evil  which  limited  tax  con- 
cessions cannot  erase. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  Ill) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  to  tax  the  salaries  and 
wages  of  persons  who  are  not  domicili- 
aries  or  residents  thereof,  introduced  by 
Mr,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INVESTIGATION   OF   INTERNATION- 
AL AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  last 
month  our  State  Department  annoiuiced 
it  has  reopened  negotiations  with  the 
Netherlands  over  the  request  of  the 
Dutch  Government  airline,  KLM.  to  ex- 
tend its  UJS.  air  service  to  Los  Angeles. 

This  State  Department  announcement 
may  seem  like  "small  potatoes"  in  these 
days  when  international  crises,  summit 
conferences,  and  Geneva  negotiations  fill 
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most  of  the  headline-;.  Nevertheless,  the 
current  United  States-Dutch  talks  high- 
light a  growing  problem  in  international 
aviation  policy — a  problem  of  critical  im- 
portance to  American  air  carriers  who 
opeiate  overseas 

The  problem  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
considering  the  air  iravel  picture  across 
the  North  Atlantic  C>cean.  the  most  com- 
petitive and  heavily  traveled  of  the  in- 
tei-national  air  routes. 

In  1948.  approximately  7.5  percent  of 
the  air  traffic  on  N^rth  Atlantic  routes 
was  carried  on  U,S  -Hau  an-  carriers.  By 
1955.  the  U.S.  share  of  this  market  had 
dropped  to  53  percent,  and  today  only 
about  40  percent  of  the  traffic  is  being 
carried  by  the  ie"u!arly  ."scheduled 
American  carriers 

U.S.  airlines,  thus  iiave  lost  about  35 
percent  of  the  Nortl  Atlantic  market  in 
little  more  than  a  decade.  The  loss  be- 
comes even  more  ciitical  when  you 
realize  that  two-thirds  of  the  transat- 
lantic travel  is  generated  by  this  country. 
For  every  three  per.'ons  who  fly  the  At- 
lantic, two  are  Americans  Further- 
more, a  similar  dec  ine  in  the  share  of 
the  US  air  carriei.s  has  taken  place  on 
the  major  air  routes  elsewhere  in  the 
world  For  instanci  the  American-flag 
carrier  accounted  foi  over  half  the  traffic 
between  North  Amnica  and  Australia 
in  1949,  but  Its  shr.ie  had  declined  to 
less  than  25  percent  in  1959 

This  trend  is  alarming.  It  is  alarming 
to  the  industry  and  its  employees,  and 
should  be  of  grave  concein  to  the  Con- 
gress. Chairman  Alan  S  Boyd,  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  re- 
cently told  Congress  that^ 

U,S  earners,  their  en.ployees.  and  our  Gov- 
ernment Hre  concerned  about  U.S  carrier 
e.-\rnings  and  their  declining  shiire  of  tl>e 
world  niurkel 

The  decline  is  ahiady  producing  .seri- 
ous con.sequences  by  limiting  the  ability 
of  the  US.  airline  industry  to  increase 
employment,  industrial  capacity,  and 
capital  investment.  Although  the  export 
of  aviation  products  to  foreign-flag  car- 
riers, particularly  jet  aircraft,  improves 
the  U.S.  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  the  shoit  iiin.  the  dollars 
earned  by  such  carriers  over  a  decade 
tends  to  wor.sen  the  outflow  of  gold  which 
hais  plagued  the  Congress  aiid  the  Nation 
in  recent  months. 

In  addition,  this  loss  of  traffic  means  a 
decline  in  our  position  as  the  world's 
leader  in  aviation — a  prospect  which 
ought  not  be  treated  li.shtly  in  an  era 
when  American  prestiue  has  assumed 
such  vital  importarce. 

The  situation  is  bad  enough  now,  but 
all  the  indications  arc  that  it  will  get 
worse  unless  prompt  and  effective  steps 
are  taken  to  reverse  the  trend.  Today, 
3  U.S. -flag  airlin?s  are  certificated 
to  operate  across  the  North  Atlantic  in 
competition  with  V^  foreien-flag  carri- 
ers— 2  of  which  are  Canadian — and 
numerous  other  foreign  carriers  already 
hold  operating  authority  which  they  may 
exercise  in  the  future.  More  and  more 
of  the  foreign  airlines  are  planning  ex- 
panded operations,  not  just  this  summer, 
but  for  1962,  and  1963.  and  even  beyond. 
New  foreign  air  carriers  are  .seeking  to 
enter  the  high  traffic  cities  in  the  United 


States   and   existing   operators   are   ex- 
panding their  services  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  problem  has  a  good  many  facets. 
Some  of  them  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  American  industry  or  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment One  example  is  the  prolifera- 
tion of  government-owned  international 
airlines  This  is  one  result  of  the  tre- 
mendous rise  in  nationalism  throughout 
the  world  Many  countries  which  never 
before  had  an  international  airline  now 
are  operating  a  government-owned  flag 
earner  in  competition  with  privately 
owned  nonsubsidized  American  carriers. 
Their  aim  is  international  prestige  and 
the  satisfaction  of  national  pride.  The 
economics  of  an  carrier  operation  are  a 
strictly  secondary  consideration.  The 
mere  fact  that  there  are  so  many  of  these 
airlines  makes  the  routes  uneconomic  in 
a  number  of  parts  of  the  world,  and  this 
helps  to  drag  down  the  earnings  of  the 
American  carriers. 

Our  ov.n  air  carriers,  of  course,  will 
have  to  exert  every  possible  effort  to 
compete  effectively  with  the  foreign  air- 
lines. Undoubtedly,  there  are  some 
areas  in  which  they  can  improve  then- 
services  and  heighten  their  appeal  to  the 
traveling  public,  and  they  should  expect 
little  m  the  way  of  sympathy  from  the 
Congress  or  the  Government  unless  they 
are  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  compete 
in  eveiy  po.ssible  way. 

But  the  declining  American  share  of 
the  international  air  traffic  market  can- 
not be  explained  away  on  the  basis  of 
new  national  airlines.  It  cannot  be 
written  off  as  the  loss  of  the  spirit  of 
aggre.ssive  competition  on  the  part  of 
the  American-flag  carriers. 

Ihe  US.  Government  itself  must  be 
charged  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
blame  for  the  decline  of  America's  in- 
ternational air  carriers.  All  of  the  evi- 
dence, in  my  opinion,  clearly  demon- 
stiate.s  that  the  Government  has  been 
excessively  and  damagingly  generous  in 
granting  air  transport  rights  to  foreign 
nations. 

The  avowed  policy  objective  o'l  the 
Government  is  to  exchange  air  transport 
rights  with  individual  foreign  nations  on 
the  basis  of  a  fair  trade  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Unfortunately,  this 
policy  has  often  been  applied  without 
much  regard  for  the  hard  realities  of  the 
situation.  Some  of  the  agreements  have 
been  virtually  one-for-one  exchanges. 
The  foreign  government  airline  may  get 
the  right  to  serve  New  York  while  U.S 
carriers  in  turn  get  the  right  to  serve 
their  largest  city.  Such  a  one  horse  for 
one  rabbit  trade  completely  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  right  to  serve  New  York  is 
many  times  more  valuable  than  the  right 
to  seiTC  the  largest  city  of  almost  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

For  example,  we  gave  the  Australian 
airline  a  valuable  route  from  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  to  Europe  via  New  York  in  ex- 
change for  a  route  between  Australia  and 
Antarctica  with  a  few  minor  points  in 
the  Pacific  thrown  in. 

A  recent  decision  by  a  CAB  hearing 
examiner  has  put  this  situation  in  a 
clear,  strong  light: 

The  rights  that  have  been  granted  :o  the 
Australian  carrier  by  the  U.S,  authorities 
offer  'reciprocity  "  several  times  more  valu- 


able than  what  Australia  has  granted  U.S  - 
fi«K  carriers  (examiner's  decision  in  the 
Quantas    case,   docket    11826,    issued    June  7. 

1961  I 

Similarly,  the  rights  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  granted  to  KLM  have 
proved,  m  teims  of  actual  revenues,  to 
oe  24  times  as  valuable  as  the  rights 
which  our  carriers  have  received  from 
the  Dutch  Government, 

Perliaps  we  cannot  stop  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  from  setting  up  ambi- 
tious international  airlines  but  we  can 
at  least  try  to  discourage  such  plans  as 
they  are  almost  invariably  uneconomic 
foi-  the  foreign  country  concerned  and 
actually  tend  to  be  in  confiict  with  the 
economic  development  of  that  nation. 

Despite  our  Government's  generosity, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  other  coun- 
tries are  not  living  up  to  their  half  of  the 
bargain.  Many  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  utilizing  illegal  restrictions  in 
ordei-  to  curb  the  operations  of  U,S,  air 
carriers  and  give  an  added  boost  to  their 
•own  airlines.  Other  foreign  airlines  are 
flagrantly  violating  the  capacity  provi- 
sions of  the  international  air  agreements. 
KLM,  for  instance,  has  persistently 
Ignored  the  capacity  clauses  in  the 
United  States-Netherlands  Air  Trans- 
port Agreement. 

Chairman  Boyd  of  the  CAB  expressed 
It  well  when  he  told  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  not  long  ago  that 
a  number  of  countries  with  whom  we 
are  dealing  today  and  with  whom  we 
have  agreements  say.  To  heck  with  the 
agreement," 

Frankly.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senate 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  permit  situa- 
tions like  this  to  continue.  It  may  be  all 
right  to  be  generous  in  our  own  foreign 
relations.  But  I  do  not  see  how  the 
United  States  can  be  regarded  as  the 
defender  of  the  free  world  if  it  cannot 
even  look  out  for  its  own  citizens. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  just  our  inter- 
national air  carriers  who  are  affected. 
Thcie  has  been  a  serious  adverse  impact 
on  our  domestic  airlines.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate. Foreign  air  carriers  are  pres- 
ently scheduling  4,800  seats  each  week 
between  California  and  Europe.  The 
traffic  carried  on  these  flights  would  pro- 
duce an  estimated  $17,500,000  annually 
if  handled  by  domestic  airlines  over  the 
California-New  York  route.  And  this  is 
just  one  of  the  numerous  routes  where 
foreign  carriers  compvete  with  the  do- 
mestic U.S.  airlines.  This  kind  of  traffic 
diversion  cuts  deep  into  an  industry 
which  did  $2  billion  worth  of  business 
last  year  but  earned  profits  which  were 
not  even  enough  to  buy  a  single  modern 
airliner. 

In  order  to  tackle  these  problems  we 
must  have  some  understanding  of  their 
origin. 

First,  there  is  no  general  international 
treaty  governing  air  transF>ort  activities. 
The  international  airline  traffic  rights,  in 
most  cases,  are  settled  by  means  of  bi- 
lateral, country-by-country  negotiation^ 
which,  if  successful,  produce  what  in  thif 
country  is  considered  as  an  agreement — 
not  a  treaty  which  has  to  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  However,  these  agreements 
may  have  the  status  of  treaties  in  certain 
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foreign  countries  and  require  the   ap- 
proval of  their  parliaments. 

The  first  major  agreement  of  this  type 
■was  negotiated  with  the  British  in  1947. 
The  talks  took  place  at  Bennuda  and  the 
agreement,  of  course,  is  familiarly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Bermuda  Agreement. 
Its  principles,  the  Bermuda  principles, 
have  formed  the  basis  for  most  of  the  48 
international  air  agreements  which  this 
country  has  entered  into  since  1947. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Bermuda  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up  in  the  early  post- 
war period  when  the  United  States  had 
a  preponderance  of  the  planes,  the  per- 
sonnel, the  skills,  and  experience  needed 
for  international  airline  operations.  As 
far  as  the  fast-moving  airline  industry 
is  concerned,  1947  was  almost  four  gen- 
erations ago.  A  lot  of  things  have 
changed  since  then,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Bermuda  principles  are  not  a 
very  satisfactory  answer  to  the  problems 
of  international  aviation  today. 

Of  course,  the  problems  are  touchy  and 
in  many  respects  cannot  be  divorced 
from  other  aspects  of  our  international 
relations.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary to  sacrifice  oui"  International  air 
industry  at  the  altar  of  foreign  policy. 

We  must  give  added  weight  to  the  im- 
portance of  these  matters  within  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Aviation  problems 
are  now  handled  by  an  able  staff  in  the 
Office  of  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions, but  tliat  staff  is  bui-ied  under  three 
or  foui"  echelons  of  higher  officials  in  the 
Department.  There  have  been  sugges- 
tions that  the  situation  could  be  im- 
proved by  the  establishment  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Aviation. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse  such  a 
suggestion  at  this  point.  I  am  always 
reluctant  to  add  even  one  more  official 
and  staff  to  our  ever-growing  bureauc- 
racy. Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  pro- 
posal deserves  the  careful  attention  of 
the  Department  and  the  Congress. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  role 
of  the  CAB  in  international  aviation 
needs  to  be  strengthened,  and  it  must 
be  assured  of  an  adequate  staff  to  handle 
these  key  matters. 

Steps  such  as  these  ought  not  be  de- 
layed.    The  problems  grow  in  severity 
with  each  passing  week.     Violations  of 
'  the  agreements  are  increasing,  and  are 
going  unchecked  in  some  instances. 

The  volume  of  international  negotia- 
tions is  increasing.  Already  our  Govern- 
ment has  definite  commitments  or  is 
conducting,  or  recently  completed,  con- 
sultations with  Brazil,  India,  Iraq,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Spain,  Russia, 
Canada,  Morocco,  Japan,  Prance,  and 
Italy.  In  fact,  more  than  45  major  ne- 
gotiations and  consultations  are  expected 
next  year. 

Unless  we  can  j?o  into  these  talks  with 
a  firm  position,  determined  to  get  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  benefits  for  a  dollar's 
worth  of  concessions,  this  country's  in- 
ternational air  carriers  will  face  an  ig- 
nominious decline. 

Furthermore,  we  must  start  now  to  re- 
vise the  U.S.  policy  toward  route  ex- 
changes and  airline  capacity  and  to  re- 
vamp it  in  terms  of  all  the  economic  and 


foreign  relation;?  problems  that  impinge 
on  international  aviation.  We  simply 
cannot  drift  along,  using  outmoded  poli- 
cies, in  the  jet  8,ge  unless  we  are  content 
to  come  in  last  in  terms  of  aviation  su- 
premacy. 

In  my  view,  all  of  these  considerations 
underscore  the  need  for  a  congressional 
reexamination  of  our  international  air 
transportation  policies.  No  such  investi- 
gation has  been  undertaken  since  1956. 
and  the  demands  of  the  future  clearly 
indicate  that  such  a  study  cannot  be 
postponed  any  more. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit,  for 
appronriate  reference,  a  re.solution  au- 
thorizing the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  undertake  a  .special  and  search- 
ing inquiry  into  the  special  problems 
involved  in  international  air  transpor- 
tation, and  calling  upon  Dv  committee 
to  submit  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate early  next  year. 

The  resolution  is  cospon.sored  by  Sena- 
tors ScHOEPPEL,  Morton.  Scott.  Thur- 
mond, and  Sm/'thers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  tS.  Res.  167'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

Rfsohed.  That  tlie  Comnuuee  on  Com- 
merce, or  the  approprhite  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  aiuhcrlzed  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorp^nizatlon 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  its  jurisdiction  .specified  hv  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  .St-nate.  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  malce  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  peitainiug  to 
international  air  transportation,  including 
but  not  limited  'o 

(1)  the  decline  of  the  share  of  United 
States-flag  air  carriers  in  international  air 
transportation; 

(2)  Federal  policy  with  re.spect  to  nego- 
tiations of  international   air   agreements; 

(3)  the  authority,  responsibility,  and  or- 
ganization of  t;r»e  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Department  of  State  with  respect  to 
such  policy; 

(4  I  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
international  air  agreements;  and 

<5)  the  efifect  of  international  air  agree- 
ments on  domestic  air  commerce. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  Is  authorized  (1 1  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable;  (2) 
to  employ  on  a  temporary  b.isis.  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consult- 
ants; Provided.  That  the  minority  is  au- 
thorized to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  lis  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,:!00  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  i3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reirabursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  (Committee  shall  report  It^ 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  csarliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  Jantiary  31,  1962. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this    resolutior. ,     which     shall     not    exceed 

$ ,  shall  i>e  paid  from  the  contingent 

fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO 
FILE  FINAL  REPORT  TO  JANUARY 
31,  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  Resolution  336,  which  was  ap- 
proved late  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
85th  Congress,  authorized  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relatioris  to  "make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy."  The  committee  was  directed  to 
complete  its  study  by  June  30.  1961. 

Although  all  ba.sic  studies  have  been 
completed  and  a  number  of  hearings 
have  been  held  on  them,  the  heavy  legis- 
lative .schedule  this  year  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Forcii;n  Relations  has  prevented 
submis.sion  of  a  final  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  commiilee  has  considered  and 
reported  over  100  ambassadorial  and 
other  nominalion.s  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  in  addition  to  taking  care  of 
our  routine  committee  business,  we  are 
ciirrenlly  working  on  the  foreign  aid  bill 
and  the  Peace  Corps  bill. 

With  tills  in  mind,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatioirs  to  file  its  final  re- 
port with  the  Senate  be  extended  until 
January  31,  1962. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  liears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  S.  990  presently  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice would  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  to  provide  that  benefits  pay- 
able thereunder  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  income  in  determining  eligibility  of 
veteran.^  fcr  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability pensions. 

It  is  not  for  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  to  decide  what  should 
or  should  not  influence  eligibility  for  a 
pension  under  the  Veterans'  Benefit  Act. 
That  is  a  matter  for  determination  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  Accordingly,  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session  Tuesday,  June  20,  per- 
mission is  being  requested  to  have  the 
bill  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  990, 
and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee  for  consideration. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  he  agrees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


sented  to  the  Pre.iident  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  277.  An  act  for  tne  relief  of  Erica  Barth; 

S  610.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
Travel  Service  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce;   and 

S  1342.  An  act  t<>  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  National  Guard  in 
the  reenactment  oi  the  Battle  of  First  Ma- 
niu'SHS  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
full-time  training  <hity  under  section  503 
of  title  32.  United  yiates  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

(__  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  as 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desi:e  to  announce  that 
today  the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tions of  Robert  F.  Woodward,  of  Minne- 
sota, to  be  an  /jisistant  Secretary  of 
State;  and  Seymour  J.  Rubin,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Admmi.stration,  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may 
not  be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY; 

Excerpts    Irom    ac  dre.ss    delivered    by    hlni 
over  Wisconsin  radio  stations  over  the  week- 
end of  June  25.  1961.  on  the  subject   •Healthy 
US    Free  Enterprise  for  Economic  Progress.  " 
By  Mr    RANTOLPH; 

Program  of  annurl  son  and  datighter  ban- 
quet of  West  Virgin  a  Society  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  togethpr  with  sundry  addresses 
In  connection  there'vlth. 
By  Mr  BUSH: 

Interview  by  Sen  it  or  Capthart  with  wife 
of  American  prisoner  Drexel  Gibson,  Ameri- 
can businessman,  arrested  in  Cuba  on 
April    19. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  26.   1961,  he  pre- 


TRIBUTE  TO  M.  S.  SZYMCZAK 

« 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
31.  1961,  the  Honorable  M.  S.  Szymczak 
resigned  his  posit  .on  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

The  service  of  M.  S.  Szymczak  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  vhich  began  in  1913. 
From  his  initial  appointment  to  the 
Board  by  President  Roo.seveit  on  June 
13,  1933,  until  President  Kennedy  ac- 
cepted his  resign  iUon  on  May  31,  1961, 
Governor  Szymczak  served  for  nearly  28 
years  as  a  member  of  this  important 
Federal  agency  dedicated  to  safeguard- 
ing the  Nation's  currency.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  he  was  the  youngest 


man  ever  to  have  served  on  the  Board 
and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  had 
served  longer  than  any  other  rriember 
of  the  Board  had  ever  served. 

In  1951  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  stated  that 
Governor  Szymczak  had  "served  with 
honor  and  distinction  during  the  whole 
tenuie  of  his  office  on  the  Board."'  Now 
that  he  has  added  10  more  years  of  out- 
standing service  since  then,  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  to  record  briefly  the  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  to  the  Goverrmient 
as  a  whole  throughout  his  career  of  pub- 
lic .service  at  the  national  level. 

Over  the  years,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board.  Governor  Szymczak  has  served 
in  a  variety  of  capacities,  but  his  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  international  mone- 
tary affairs  is  worthy  of  special  note.  As 
an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  in  1944,  he 
helped  in  the  formation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  He  has  served  as  the 
alternate  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  which  coordinates  the  interna- 
tional financial  policies  of  the  United 
States  with  its  domestic  policy. 

His  knowlf^dge  of  international  mat- 
t^-rs  proved  extremely  valuable  to  the 
Government  during  World  War  II  and 
the  early  postwar  years  as  he  served  in 
a  succession  of  important  respcnsibili- 
ties.  In  his  first  wartime  assignment  he 
lielped  to  evacuate  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  from  strategic  locations  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Later  he  was  chairman 
of  a  mission  to  London  for  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  to  consider  the 
reconstruction  needs  of  Belgium.  In 
consideration  of  his  assistance  to  Bel- 
gium during  World  War  II  Governor 
Szj'inczak  was  decorated  by  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  Regent,  with  the 
insignia  of  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  Crown.  The  successful  accompUsh- 
ment  of  the  Belgiiun  mission  led  to  his 
.ser\-ice  in  the  Office  of  Military  Govern- 
ment for  Germany  as  chief  of  the  Trade 
and  Commerce  Branch  of  the  Econom- 
ics Division  and  later  as  the  director  of 
the  Economics  Division. 

In  addition  to  this  interest  in  interna- 
tional monetary  affairs  Governor  Szym- 
czak has  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
foi-mulation  of  monetary  and  credit  pol- 
icies of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  As 
a  member  of  the  Board  he  hsm  served 
on  the  System's  most  important  policy- 
making body — the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee — since  1935.  In  addition,  he 
has  served  as  the  representativ<;  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Retire- 
ment System. 

Over  the  years  he  has  been  especially 
concerned  about  an  adequate  degree  of 
public  understanding  of  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  This  has 
led  him  to  accept  innumerable  speaking 
engagements  fiom  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  and  from  all  kinds  of 
groups,  both  large  and  small,  that  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  knowing  more  about 


the  central  bank  of  this  coimtr>'.  This 
same  concern  persuaded  him  to  lecture 
each  summer  since  1946  at  the  School 
of  Banking  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. For  the  past  8  years  he  has  also 
taught  a  coiu-se  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Economics  of  Georgetown  University 
on  central  banking  practices  throughout 
the  world.  He  has  also  helped  m  the 
organization  and  sponsorship  of  semi- 
nars and  fonmis  for  banking,  business, 
and  labor  groups  in  the  pursuance  of 
his  objective  to  increase  public  under- 
standing of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Economic  problems,  of  course,  have 
been  his  primary  concern,  but  Governor 
Szymczak  has  also  given  most  generously 
of  his  time  and  energies  to  various  com- 
munity service  activities,  and  has  been 
especially  active  in  the  American  Red 
Cross  blood  donor  program.  He  was.  for 
some  period  of  time,  governmental 
chairman  of  the  Blood  Donor  Commit- 
tee of  the  D.C.  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 
in  charge  of  recruiting  donors  in  all 
Government  agencies  and  departments. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  here 
in  Washington  for  many  years.  During 
World  War  II.  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
War  Fund,  which  raised  funds  through 
various  agencies  and  organizations  for 
foreign  relief  and  community  war  chests. 

In  a  recent  conference  on  National 
Economic  Goals  conducted  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Human  Relations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit.  Governor  Szymczak 
said: 

We  cannot  consider  economic  goals  in 
isolation  from  the  social,  cultural,  and 
moral  aspirations  of  our  society.  Indeed, 
most  of  our  economic  objectives  are  desired 
principally  as  a  means  to  broader  ends  such 
as  the  enlargement  of  individual  welfare, 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace,  and  protec- 
tion again«t  external  dangers. 

Governor  Szymczak's  long  career  of 
governmental  service  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  achievement  of  these  ends.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  lost  a  distinguished  public 
servant. 

Governor  Szymczak  attended  St. 
Marys  College  at  St.  Mary's,  Ky..  in 
Marion  County,  one  of  the  great  coUeges 
of  our  State,  and  the  people  of  Kentucky 
have  followed  with  great  interest  his 
career  of  outstanding  service  to  our 
country. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is  being  asked,  "Who  are  the 
forces  in  the  U.S.  Government  prevent- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  controversy 
existing  between  the  Dominican  Re- 
public on  the  one  hand  and  the  United 
States  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  on  the  other?" 

The  question  has  become  especially 
important  in  the  face  of  the  clean  bill 
of  health  given  to  the  Government  in 
the  Etominican  Republic  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  mission  who  were  sent  into  that 
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country  to  study  the  truth  about  perse- 
cution, mass  arrests,  and  brutahties  al- 
legedly committed  by  the  Government 
of  the  Dominicans. 

The  question  becomes  doubly  perti- 
nent when  we  recognize  the  speed  with 
which  our  Government  gave  recognition 
to  Castro  in  the  face  of  evidences,  now 
revealed,  that  he  was  in  contact  with 
the  Communists. 

It  was  the  U.S.  Government  which 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  the  mis- 
sion to  visit  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  there  to  investigate  and  ascertain 
the  tnith.  The  Dominican  Government 
immediately  acquiesced  in  that  pro- 
posal; the  mission  was  sent,  and  the  in- 
vestigation made.  The  findings  made  by 
the  mission  are  completely  contrary  to 
the  accusations  that  the  successor  gov- 
ernment was  guilty  of  brutal  persecu- 
tions, mass  arrests,  and  oppressions. 

The  accusers,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  findings,  now  are  asking  that  the 
judgment  of  the  mission  be  disregarded. 
Their  action  is  akin  to  that  of  the  liti- 
gant who  goes  before  a  chosen  court  and 
then,  finding  that  the  judgment  is 
against  him,  refuses  to  abide  by  it.  It 
is  analogous  to  a  person  praising  the 
judge  when  he  rules  with  him  and  con- 
demning him  when  he  rules  against  him. 

The  Dominican  Republic  threw  open 
its  prison  doors  to  foreign  investigators 
and  reporters;  stated  that  it  would  wel- 
come the  continued  presence  of  impar- 
tial observers;  and  has  promised  free 
elections  in  the  Dominican  land. 

Richard  Starnes  puts  it  appropriately 
in  his  column  of  June  19 : 

The  United  States  can  have  anything  it 
wants  in  this  land.  It  can  have  a  slow 
transition  to  democracy,  or  it  can  have  con- 
vulsion and  chaos.  One  cannot  help  won- 
dering which  It  is  the  voices  in  Washington 
really  want. 

Under  the  conditions  found  existing 
by  the  OAS  mission,  I  can  see  no  justi- 
fication for  any  further  delay  by  our 
Government  in  settling  this  issue.  What 
difference  is  there  between  Castro  and 
Trujillo?  Castro  was  given  prompt  rec- 
ognition even  in  the  face  of  his  flirta- 
tions with  the  Communists,  but  Trujillo 
promptly  rejected. 

In  the  interest  of  our  counti-y  and  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  our 
Government  should  abide  by  the  findings 
of  the  mission,  should  give  recognition 
to  the  successor  government,  and  should 
settle  this  vexing  question  promptly. 

We  are  kltogether  too  prone  to  give 
lip  recognition  to  those  who  lean  to  the 
extreme  left  and  to  look  coldly  upon 
those  who  lean  to  the  conservative  as- 
pects of  government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  my  remarks  on  the  controversy 
concerning  the  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public that  there  be  printed  two  articles 
expressing  opposite  views  on  the  find- 
ings informally  expressed  by  the  OAS 
Commission.  The  first  is  an  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  recently  taking  exception  with  the 
report.  The  second  article  was  written 
by  Mr.  Richard  Starnes  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
June  19,  approving  the  report. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

jFrom  the  Washington  Post) 
Quick  and  the  Dead 

Have  the  Trujillo  heirs  outfoxed  a  fact- 
finding subcommittee  sent  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States?  It  is  disquieting  that  the  deleiJ;ation 
look  less  than  a  week  to  inve.«ligate  condi- 
tions in  a  cour.try  rnlcd  by  terror  ior  more 
than  three  decades 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  btate  Department 
was  taken  aback  by  the  promptness  with 
which  the  four-man  subcommittee  com- 
pleted what  was  to  have  been  a  lone;  and 
searching  inquiry.  In  a  statemtMit  is.sued 
Thursday,  the  Department  stressed  that  the 
OAS  responsibility  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public Is  a  continuing  one  and  tliai  the  re- 
turn of  the  investigator  does  not  mean  that 
the  matter  has  been  resolved 

Those  who  were  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  the  days  immediately  after  the  a.s.sas- 
sination  of  the  benefactor  found  first  hand 
evidence  of  police  brutality.  The  folUjwing 
list,  supplied  by  knowledgable  sources,  con- 
tains the  names  of  only  Siinie  Dominican 
citizens  whose  lives  were  imperiled  during 
the  po.stassasslnation  roundup  Certainly 
the  OAS  will  want  to  make  sure  that  these 
and  other  persons  will  not  be  jailed,  tort  tired 
or  slain  in  the  absence  of  an  OAS  presence 

Luis  Ramon  Pena  Gonzales.  Eugenio  Perdo- 
mo  Rimire?.  Miguel  Angel  Perdomo  Ramirez. 
Jorge  Kohurie,  Salmon  Jorge,  Aldo  D'alandro 
Tavarez,  Manue!  Gonzales  Franco.  Rafael  Es- 
teve^.  Manual  Tejada  Tolentlto.  Juan  Leopol- 
do  Molme  Pichardo.  Luis  Antonio  Alvarez 
Perevra,  Ramon  Isidro  Imbert  Ratnoeri.  Jose 
Antonio  Fernandez  Caminero.  Miguel  .\ngoI 
Lama  Mitre.  Domingo  Antonio  Pena  Castillo 
Miguel  Angel  Varquez  Fernandez  Rul>en  .An- 
tonio Francisco  Dlza  Moreno,  Danilo  .vquilo 
Hidalgo,  Tomas  Josue  Erickson  .Alvarez 

And  Antonio  Canto  Sosa.  Manuel  Antonio 
Arias  Villamen,  Rafael  Armondo  Rodriguez 
Mendez,  Oscar  Aristides  Jitliao  Gon/ale/. 
Cesar  Rafael  Batlsto  Valdez  Luis  Jose  Ger- 
man Olivier.  Rafael  Augusto  Sanchez  Chri.^- 
tobal  Gomez  Yanguela.  Gulllermo  Valerlo 
Tabare  Perozo.  Mario  pmilio  Sanchez  Cor- 
dova. Rene  Sanchez  Cordova.  -Segvndo  Man- 
uel Imbert.  Carlos  Conrado  Bogaert  Domin- 
guez,  Manuel  Enrique  Tavares  Espaillat,  Olga 
Despradel  de  Cedeno.  Rafael  Batlle  Vinas, 
Manual  A.  Duran  Barrera.  Miguel  Angel  Baez 
Diaz.  Tomas  Baez  Diaz.  M(idest'i  Diaz.  Fer- 
nando Amiama  Tlo,  Guarione  Estrella.  Eliseo 
Martinez,  and  Pepito  Sanchez  Tejada 

I  From  the  Washington  Daily  News.  June   19. 

19611 
The  Question:  What  Is  Soui.ht'' — US.  Pol- 
icymakers   Puzzle    Dominicans    by    Their 
Actions 

(By  Richard  Starnes) 

CiUDAD  Trujillo.  June  19  — Domlnican.s 
are  frustrated  and  puzzled  over  continuing 
attempts  by  some  U.S.  policymakers  r.n  fore- 
stall any  honorable  settlement  of  the  dispute 
between  this  Caribbean  nation  and  the  rest 
of  the  hemisphere. 

There  is  no  disposition  here  to  sugar-coat 
or  excuse  the  excesses  of  the  late  Rafael 
Trujillo.  whose  dubious  benefactions  toward 
the  Dominican  Republic  were  ended  in  grisly 
fashion  3  weeks  ago. 

But  there  is  bewilderment  and  dismay  at 
Washington's  apparently  steadfast  mteitt  to 
hold  to  the  philosophy  of  irredeemable  sin 
with  resF>ect  to  this  island  country. 

When  Trujillos  career  was  turned  off  by 
the  guns  and  knives  of  assassins,  the  Byzan- 
tine byways  of  Washington  immediately 
produced  three  poorly  considered  and  large- 
ly  unfounded   observations: 

That  the  Dominican  Republic  was  aflame 
with  fighting,  terror,  and  mass  arrest. 


Americans  on  the  island  were  in  danger  of 
meeting  the  same  cheerless  fate  that  befell 
Trujillo.  and  a  fleet  was  to  be  dispatched  for 
their  rescue 

That  the  Clan  Trujillo  sliould  uistantly 
divest  itself  of  any  voice  in  the  destmy  of 
the  nation,  so  that  meaningful  democracy 
could  flower  in  the  place  of  tyranny. 

The.'^e  ideas  sounded  as  high-minded  as  a 
Sunday  school  picnic,  but  «mly  If  one  reso- 
lutely Igivred  the  facts 

THE    BIG    TRITH 

The  truiii  is  that  neither  mass  arrests, 
msurrection.  nor  danger  to  Americans  ex- 
isted Moreover,  the  cry  fur  ii^st.iiU  democ- 
racy was  monun^enlally  naive.  Not  one 
element  nece.ssary  tor  the  eri)Wth  of  true 
democracy  exists  today  in  the  Dominican 
Republic 

Most  of  I  hf  D(;ininicans  living  today  c.tn 
remember  no  rule  except  that  handed  down 
by  the  late  benefactor  Press  and  radio 
have  been  under  rigid  controls  for  more  than 
three  decades,  indeed,  to  the  point  that  suine 
outside  advice  is  going  to  be  nece.s,sary  before 
any  freedom  of  information  ran  be  estab- 
lished 

Against  this  background  o:  course,  the 
call  for  abdication  by  the  heirs  of  Trujillo's 
legacy  was  foolish  and  mischievous  The 
demand  by.?the  United  States  that  an  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  lOASi  Mission  be 
admitted  to  investigate  the  repressions  that 
were  said  to  follow  the  assassination  made 
more  sense. 

CLEAR    NOW 

But  now  It  Is  clear  that  chagrin  w.is  the 
reaction  In  Washington  when  the  Domini- 
can Government  acceded  to  the  request  and 
invited  the  mission  here.  Then  it  ctxjper- 
a'cd  fully  In  the  Investigation 

This,  later  events  made  plain,  was  n<jt  the 
pli  n  at  all  If  the  OAS  sleuths  had  been 
kept  out  of  the  country,  all  the  stories  of 
brutal  repression  would  have  been  accepted 
as  true  But  the  OAS  mission  did  come 
here,  did  conduct  an  investigation,  and  did 
not  ftiid  any  evidence  to  support  the  sensa- 
tional tales  of  violence  and  brutal  represiiion 

There  Is,  at  this  writing  e\ery  indication 
that  the  OAS  mission  will  give  the  post- 
TrujiUo  government  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Now.  sadly  but  predictably,  the  forces 
wliich  seemed  determined  to  create  chaos  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  are  busily  leaking 
the  story  that  the  United  States  is  dissatLS- 
fied  with  the  OA.S  investigation  One  won- 
ders if  these  curious — and  characteristically 
anonymous — spokesmen  would  have  found 
the  weeklong  investigation  superficial  if  its 
findings  had  supported  their  fanciful  horror 
stories,  instead  of  exploding  them 

PROMISE 

The  D<iminican  Republic  luvs  promised  tree 
elections  It  has  indicated  it  would  accept 
a  continuing  "presence  "  It  has  opened  its 
prisfnis  to  foreign  gumshoes  and  foreign  re- 
porters -a  thing  without  precedent  to  my 
knowledge,  btit  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that 
nothing  It  has  done  or  can  do  will  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  anonymous  voices 
from  our  State  Department. 

The  United  States  can  have  anything  it 
wants  in  this  land  It  can  have  a  slow 
transition  to  democracy,  or  It  can  have  con- 
\ulslon  and  chaos  One  cannot  help  won- 
dering whli^h  it  is  the  voices  in  Washington 
really  wnnt. 


ANCHORAGE:    INTERNATIONAL  AIR 
CROSSROADS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Anchorage,  Ala.ska,  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  major  center  of  international  air 
travel.  This  summer  about  10.000  peo- 
ple will  stop  at  Anchorage  every  month 


on  their  way  to  Europe.  Japan,  and  other 
destinations  in  tho  Far  East, 

One  particularly  interesting  aspect  of 
this  travel  is  that  many  who  stop  at 
Anchorage  are  passengers  from  one  for- 
eign country  to  another.  They  stop  at 
Anchorage  while  .heir  planes  refuel  and 
^o  on  to  a  country  other  than  the  United 
States,  Anchorat  e  is  the  only  American 
city  ever  seen  by  these  passengers.  For 
many  of  them  it  will  be  their  only  chance 
in  a  lifetime  to  see  the  United  States, 
It  is  a  regrettable  brief  plimpsc  of  our 
country. 

Mayor  George  Byer,  of  Anchorage,  has 
sponsored  a  umqjc  program  for  show- 
ing America  off  to  the  visitors  to  Anchor- 
age to  the  limited  extent  that  it  may  be 
possible  in  so  shoit  a  time.  Mayor  Byer. 
seeing  the  opportunity  to  inform  travel- 
ers from  other  countries  about  America 
during  their  stop  in  Anchorage,  is  nov/ 
seeking  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  this  passible.  It  is  a 
most  worthy  and  worthwhile  objective. 

The  mayor  envisages  an  intei-national 
reception  center  at  the  Anchorage  Air- 
port where  there  would  be  interesting 
displays  of  America's  cities,  its  culture, 
and  Its  way  of  life.  Here  our  foreign 
visitors  in  transit  would  glimpse  a  little 
bit  of  the  United  States  and,  it  is  hoped, 
gain  a  friendly  feeling  toward  this  coim- 
try  which  should  show  good  results  in  all 
our  international  relations. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  Mayor 
Byer  for  his  good  idea  in  behalf  of  better 
international  relations,  and  for  his  en- 
ergy in  seeking  his  goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks  a  news  story 
about  Mayor  Byer  and  the  international 
reception  center  at  Anchorage  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  on  June  21.  1961.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Washington  Post,  June  21,  1961] 
Ancho&ace  Setks  Spot  To  Impress  Its  One- 
Stop  Am  Visitors  to  United  States 

The  mayor  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  ix  in  our 
town  trying  to  get  the  Federal  Government 
to  build  an  international  reception  center 
In  hla  town. 

Mayor  George  H.  Byer  wants  the  center 
built  at  the  Anchorage  airport  bo  the  thou- 
sands of  foreign  travelers  and  dignitaries 
who  pass  through  there  can  get  a  better 
picture  of  what  America  is  really  like. 

Anchorage  1b  the  lone  rest  stop  in  America 
for  International  jet  flights  over  the  polar 
route  between  Africa,  Etiroj)*,  Japan,  and  the 
Par  East. 

Mayor  Byer,  first  to  admit  that  Anchorage 
Is  not  quite  a  typical  American  city,  said 
about  10.000  f)eople  a  month  will  be  pacing 
through  Anchorage  this  svimmer  on  the 
one-stop  International  flight«  which  pause 
there  about  an  hour  to  refuel. 

"This  haa  given  Anchorage  a  unique'  role 
in  the  International  picture  and  the  re- 
,sponslbillty  for  answering  the  thousands  of 
questions  th^y  ask  about  the  United  States 
during  their  brief  stops,"  Byer  said. 

"The  travelers  range  from  ordinary  vaca- 
tioners to  Indian  princes,  heads  of  foreign 
nations,  or  diplomats  going  from  Japmn  or 
Australia  to  London,  Paris,  Rome,  or  other 
cities  across  the  Atlantic."  the  45-year-old 
mayor  said. 


Byer  said  an  international  reception  cen- 
ter at  the  Anchorage  Airport,  vlth  picture 
and  caption  displays  of  America's  cities  and 
its  culture,  philosophies,  freedoms,  and  re- 
ligions, would  perform  a  vital  international 
gtKKl  will  service  for  this  country. 

The  US  Conference  of  Mayors  last  week 
passed  a  resolution  urging  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  adopt  Byer's  plan  so  that 
International  ix>lar  travelers  could  "see 
America  through  Anchorage." 

Byer,  who  e.stimatcd  the  center  would 
cost  about  $15  million  to  build,  said  he  has 
a.ssurances  from  the  State  and  Commerce 
Departmer.ts  that  they  would  help  plan  the 
exhibil.s. 


AID  FOR  THE  FISHERIES 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr.  Pn^sident, 
while  the  Congress  is  WTestling  with  the 
farm  program  and  seeking  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  further  a,ssi5ting  those 
who  produce  food  from  the  soil,  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  increasing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  have  dDne  so 
little  for  a  corresponding  group  of 
Americans  who  farm  the  sea  in  quest 
of  the  great  marine  rescui-ces  of  food, 
chemicals  for  medicines,  and  other  in- 
gredients essential  to  life. 

Recently,  hearings  were  held,  con- 
ducted by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alaska  I  Mr,  BartlettI  l)efore  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  on  my  bill.  S. 
1230,  which  was  cosponsored  by  27  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  We  need  to  give 
far  more  attention  to  these  marine  re- 
sources and  to  the  toilers  of  the  sea  who 
make  these  resources  available  to  man- 
kind. An  excellent  editorial  on  this  bill 
appeared  recently  in  the  Fishermen's 
News,  published  in  Seattle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  Aid   Needed 

Among  all  of  the  bills  in  the  current  Con- 
gress to  adjust  the  operations  of  the  Salton- 
stall-Kennedy  Act,  8.  1230,  by  Senator  Ernest 
Grtjeninc.  of  Alaska,  appears  to  be  the  one 
which  we  would  favor  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

Primarily,  It  looks  to  be  the  best  hope  for 
pcussage.  With  some  SO  Senators  Joining 
Senator  GamENiNO  as  cosponsors,  the  bill 
should  have  a  fairly  easy  path  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Further,  In  that  the  bill  does  not 
disturb  the  present  allocations  of  S-K  funds, 
It  should  find  no  opposition  from  those  cur- 
rently benefiting,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

Basically,  Senator  Grueninc's  bill  would 
provide  for  an  additional  30  percent  of  the 
gross  receipts  from  duties  collected  on  fish- 
ery products  to  be  allocated  to  the  States 
Our  chief  criticism  of  the  B-K  funds  in  the 
past  has  centered  on  the  "big  bite"  of  the 
total  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  Indeed,  It  would  appear  that  the 
BCF  has  come  to  list  these  funds  as  a  part 
of  their  operating  budget — which  is,  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  a  far  cry  from  the  original 
Intent  of  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  bill.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  recollection  of  the 
original  debate  on  the  bill  indicated  that  the 
effort  was  to  be  specifically  outside  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Interior  Etepartment,  to  at- 
tempt to  increase  research  by  Independent 
agencies.  States,  universities,  and  private  re- 
search institutions. 

Such  funds  are  much  needed.  State  agen- 
cies are  hard  put,  particularly  on  the  wert 


coast  where  civilization  has  far  preceded 
adequate  salmon  protection,  to  cope  with  the 
costly  known  methods  of  maintaining  the 
resovirce.  They  need  funds  if  they  are  to 
properly  protect  our  fishery  resources.  In 
many  cases,  they  have  competent  rese.trch 
and  engineering  stalls  ready  and  waiting,  but 
with  the  surge  of  social  legislation  which 
breeds  popular  support,  the  fish  do  well  to 
retain  last  year  s  budget,  at  the  State  legis- 
latures. 

Two  problems  arise,  however,  in  the  in- 
crease of  S-K  allotments  to  the  respective 
States.  Actually  they  are.  In  our  way  of 
thinking,  interrelated.  No.  1  is  the  problem 
of  coordination.  It  would  be  inconceivable 
If  the  money  would  be  dissipated  by  repeti- 
tive efTort  en  the  part  of  the  States  a!:d 
Federal  Government  due  to  a  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  the  areas  of  effort.  One  way.  and 
this  is  the  second  problem,  to  accomplisii 
thi,^  would  be  through  the  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rate advi.sory  committee  which  might  help 
coordinate  the  activities,  not  only  of  the  re- 
spective S'.Ates.  but  with  the  Federal  pro- 
grams as  well  to  prevent  wasteful  overlap- 
ping. 

Should  such  a  committee  be  formed,  we 
would  insist  on  a  better  representation  of 
fishermen — a  cause  which  we  have  long 
fought  In  the  makfup  of  the  American  Ad- 
visory Committee  which  now  serves  to  allo- 
cate S-K  funds  under  the  existing  act. 

We  would  quote  once  again  the  words  of 
Dr.  W.  F.  Royce,  of  the  Fisheries  Research 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
as  he  spoke  last  year  to  the  Asscx^iation  of 
Pacific  Fisheries.  His  remarks  pointed  out 
that  the  needs  for  research  were  not  always 
money,  a  prerequisite  to  funds  being  proper 
coordination  of  effort.  Despite  the  hue  and 
cry  raised  earlier  this  year,  we  are  sticking  to 
our  guns  in  support  of  the  proposal  thfit  the 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  is  still 
the  best  medium  for  such  coordination. 

With  Alaska  becoming  a  part  of  the  former 
tristate  pact,  an  extended  annual  meeting 
could  plot  a  course  of  progress  for  each  year 
with  all  other  affected  agencies  sitting  In, 
either  in  advisory  or  oJBclal  capacities. 
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WATER   POLLUTION   A   NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  when  the  Senate  considered 
the  water  r>ollution  bill,  it  was  my  pur- 
pose to  offer  an  amendment  to  section  8 
of  the  bill.  I  had  also  desired  to  make 
a  statement  concerning  the  bill.  In  the 
interest  of  saving  time  and  saving  the 
bill,  I  refrained  from  doing  so.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  remarks  I 
had  intended  to  deliver  last  Thursday, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cotton 

Next  to  the  air  we  breathe,  water  is  the 
most  important  necessity  of  life,  A  man 
can  survive  fcur  days  without  food,  but  only 
for  a  few  hours  without  water. 

Water  shortages  have  plagued  parts  of  our 
country  in  recent  years.  Those  affected  have 
learned  at  bitter  cost  how  much  they  miss 
the  water  when  the  well  riuas  dry.  For- 
tunately, perhaps,  their  hardships  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  entire  country  to 
the  fact  that  a  scarcity  of  clean,  usable 
water  may  become  one  of  our  greatest 
sources  of  worry. 

We  use  water  at  a  fantastic  rate.  The 
Nation's  homes,  farms,  and  factories,  which 
uced  40  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day  in 
1900,  now  require  SCO  billion.  By  1980  we 
will  need  560  billion  gallons  a  day. 
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It  takes  37  gallons  of  water  to  produce  a 
single  slice  of  bread;  400  gallons  for  a  help- 
ing of  potatoes.  A  pound  of  beef,  on  the 
hoof,  has  required  3.750  gallons  of  water 
for  the  animal  and  the  grass  he  eats.  It 
takes  18.000  gallons  of  water  to  make  a  ton 
of  iron,  and  66,000  gallons  to  convert  that 
iron  into  a  ton  of  steel.  A  barrel  of  gasoline 
requires  7,000  gallons  of  water.  A  single  new 
oil  refinery  in  Delaware  needs  as  much 
water  as  a  city  of  2  million  people. 

Despite  this  tremendous  demand  for  water. 
we  have  an  adequate  total  supply  of  it. 
The  water  required  for  steel  production  and 
oil  refining,  for  instance,  can  be  used  and 
reused  again  and  again.  We  now  consume, 
or  use  up.  about  10  percent  of  our  water 
supply.  Even,  by  the  year  2.000,  we  will  be 
using  up  only  about  25  percent  of  our  water. 
The  New  England  area  is  especially  favored, 
having  more  than  ample  supplies  of  water 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  In  contrast  to 
some  of  the  western  regions  of  the  country. 
But  there  is  a  joker  in  the  picture.  Water 
can  be  reused  only  if  it  is  relatively  pure  and 
unpolluted.  Pollution  is  the  heart  of  the 
Nation's  water  problem,  in  every  region. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  water 
has  brought  an  even  faster  rise  in  pollu- 
tion. A  burgeoning  population,  new  chemi- 
cals, detergents,  atomic  wastes,  industrial 
processes,  all  add  to  the  burden  of  pollu- 
tion which  infects  so  much  of  our  water. 

Pollution  threatens  the  health  and  life 
of  many  citizens.  It  limits  the  growth  of  our 
towns  and  cities  in  many  areas.  It  hinders 
and  impairs  the  development  of  many  in- 
dustries. 

Piirthermore,  water  pollution  is  not  just  a 
local  blight.  A  glance  at  any  map  will  prove 
otherwise.  The  Nation's  rivers  and  streams 
are  no  respecters  of  State  or  local  boundaries. 
Sewage  and  other  pollution  dumped  In  a 
river  at  one  point  does  not  automatically 
turn  back  when  it  reaches  the  city  line,  the 
county  line,  or  the  State  line.  Except  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  it  is  a  small  and  unusual 
river  indeed  which  does  not  cross  State  lines 
before  emptying  into  the  ocean.  More  than 
116  communities  and  80  major  Industries 
draw  on  the  Ohio  River  alone  for  their  water 
supplies.  Pollution  caused  by  one  user  can 
seriously  affect  all  the  rest.  It  cannot  be 
brushed    off    as    a    local    problem. 

Unless  we  meet  the  growing  problem  of  the 
pollution  which  contaminates  our  rivers  and 
streams  with  prompt  and  resolute  steps,  we 
could  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  Cole- 
ridge's Ancient  Mariner:  •Water,  water, 
everywhere,    nor   any    drop    to   drinlt." 

Prompt  and  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  our  cities,  our  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  taken  to  check  the 
spread  of  pollution.  In  1956,  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  treatment  plants  and  facilities  to 
protect  the  purity  of  our  water  resources. 
This  program  has  been  highly  effective. 
Through  November  1960,  a  total  of  2,483  sew- 
age treatment  projects  have  received  Federal 
grants  totaling  $205  million.  The  total  cost 
of  these  projects  is  estimated  at  $1.2  bil- 
lion. Thus,  the  local  communities  spend 
more  than  $4  of  their  own  money  for  every 
dollar  of  Federal  aid.  Furthermore,  the  pro- 
gram has  stlmvilated  pollution  control  work 
even  where  Federal  grants  are  not  Involved. 
The  President's  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
visory Board  recently  reported  that  "there 
has  been  no  slowdown  In  the  rate  of  con- 
struction of  such  treatment  works  financed 
entirely    by    non-Federal    funds." 

The  pollution  control  grant  program,  in  my 
view,  meets  a  vital  national  need  at  a 
minimum  cost.  It  recognizes  water  pollu- 
tion as  primarily  a  State  and  local  mat- 
ter, but  one  In  which  the  national  interest 
cannot  be  neglected. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  certain  that 
the  Federal  grant   program.   In   view  of  Its 


demonstrated   effectiveness,  comes  closer   to 
meeting  the  real  needs  of  the  Nation  in  this 

field. 

To  me,  the  control  of  water  pollution  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  kind  of  ac- 
tivity that  merits,  indeed  requires,  participa- 
tion and  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  preserving  of  our  water  resources 
for  future  generations  Is  clearly  a  Federal 
responsibility.  I  hav«  never  been  able  to 
believe  that  It  Is  wise  or  legitimate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  houses,  locate 
factories,  and  otherwise  support  and  control 
the  economy  of  the  various  States  and 
communities'.  Water  pollution  Is  a  different 
matter  To  combat  it  !.■=  a  basic  national 
necessity.  For  that  reason  I  have  always 
supported  an  Increasing  program  of  Federal 
a.ssistanco 

There  is,  however,  one  very  dangerous  fea- 
ture to  Senate  bill  120.  and  that  is  found  in 
section  8  which  deals  with  enforcement 
measures  against  pollution  of  navigable 
waters.  \ 

The  amendment  w^'ld  permit  abatement 
action  on  navigable-jA-aters  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  without  regard  to  the  States  po- 
sition in  the  matter. 

This  is  a  totally  undesirable  and  unnec- 
es«;ary   intrusion  of  Federal  authority. 

No  evidence  has  been  offered  anywhere  to 
indicate  any  need  for  such  an  extension 
of  Federal  enforcement  authority  Many 
problems  dealing  with  intrastate  and  inter- 
state waters  have  been  solved  without  this 
expansion  of  Federal  jvirisdiction  in  the  held 
of  water  pollution. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
has  worked  successfully  for  many  years.  It 
has  been  successful  because  it  left  the 
States  free  to  form  their  own  plans,  finance 
with  Federal  assistance  their  own  projects, 
and  control  their  own  :uitipoUulion  pro- 
grams. 

Allowint;  this  Intrusion  by  the  Federi.i 
Government  will  open  a  veritable  Pandora's 
bo.x  of  trouble  for  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  has  been  one  of  our  finest  e.xamples 
of  Federal-State  cooperation  to  achieve  a 
jointly  desirable  goal.  If  this  amendment, 
expanding  Federal  jurisdiction,  is  allowed  to 
stand,  it  could  bring  about  the  end  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  Government  cooperation  in 
this  vitally  important  program. 

With  section  8  deleted  I  can  give  S.  120 
my  wholehearted  support. 


BOLSHEVISM  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, prior  to  World  War  I,  and  for  a 
short  period  thereafter.  I  had  the  rare 
privilege  and  opportunity  of  being  a  stu- 
dent at  what  was  then  known  as  Iowa 
State  College  under  Dr.  Louis  Bernard 
Schmidt,  who  was  then  head  of  the  his- 
tory department  of  Iowa  State  College. 

Professor  Schmidt  was  a  professor  of 
raie  perception.  His  prophetic  view  on 
politics  and  the  future  of  political  and 
social  events  in  this  country  is  phenom- 
enal. In  July  and  August  of  1919  he 
had  two  articles  published  in  Success- 
ful Farming,  a  farm  magazine  published 
at  Des  Moines.  The  articles,  published 
in  two  .separate  divisions,  were  published 
in  the  issues  of  July  1919  and  August 
1919.  One  article,  in  two  sections,  is 
entitled  "Bolshevism  and  Democracy.  ' 

Dr.  Schmidt  is  now  profes.sor  emeri- 
tus of  history  and  political  science  of 
Iowa  State  University  and  lives  in  retire- 
ment at  Tucson,  Ariz  Because  of  Di- 
Schmidt's  prophetic  outlines  of  bolshf^- 
vism  and  communism,  its  objectives,  and 
what  it  would  do.  as  contained  in  the.se 


articles  printed  in  1919,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  because  of  their  historic 
value  and  as  a  matter  of  tribute  to  the 
prophecy  and  vision  of  this  distinguished 
professor  and  his  great  ability,  that  the 
article  entitled  'Bolshevism  and  Democ- 
racy,'  published  in  two  sections,  one  in 
the  July  1919  issue  of  Successful  Faim- 
ine  and  the  lacst  half  of  the  article 
published  in  the  August  1919  issue  of 
Succe.ssful  Farming,  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From    Successful    Farming     i  Do?    Moines). 

July    19191 
Bolshevism    .^.su    Democracy — Some  Funda- 

MtNTAI.S      Of       THE      TWO      FORMS      OF      GOV- 
ERNMENT 

I  By  I.ouls  Bernard  Schmidt  i 
The  world  is  full  of  the  menace  and  fe.ir 
of  bolshovlsm  It.  therefore,  becomes  our 
duty  to  understand  more  thoroughly  than  we 
do  at  present  the  real  nature  and  magnitude 
of  this  revolutionary  movement  and  to  give 
serious  and  intelligent  consideration  to  the 
most  wholesome  and  effective  methods  for 
Its  extirpation.  It  is  with  the  hope  of 
contributing  something  to  this  erd  that 
this  article  has  been  written 

In  accordance  with  this  general  aim  It  is 
proposed,  first,  to  re»iew  the  genesis  and 
program  of  bolshevism:  second,  to  show  that 
bolshevlsm  is  the  enemy  of  democracy,  even 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  autocracy,  third. 
TO  urge  that  while  the  conditions  which  have 
bred  and  fostered  bolshevism  In  Europe  do 
not  prevail  in  this  country  nevertheless  its 
insidious  propu^anda  has  been  systematical- 
ly exploited  throughout  the  land  by  the  rev- 
olutionary elements  In  our  population  until 
it  has  become  a  real  danger,  and.  fourth,  to 
suggest  some  of  the  principal  expedients 
which  must  be  employed  it  bolshevism  is  to 
be  exterminated  botli  in  tins  country  and  in 
Eurnpe. 

Bolshevism  is  a  radical,  revolutionary 
phllolbphy  Mott  of  its  doctrines  originated 
with  Karl  Marx  ( 1818-83 1.  whose  ideals 
and  principles  were  embodied  in  his  great 
work.  "Das  Kapital. "  which  was  published 
in  1867  and  translated  into  English  in  1887 
Marx  taught  feJiat  from  the  beginning  of  co- 
nization all  classes  were  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  exploiter  and  the  exploited  In 
feudal  times  the  nobles  and  landowners  held 
the  great  masses  of  the  .serfs  in  subjection 
Later  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle  class  democ- 
racy came  into  existence,  acquiring  much  of 
the  land  and  some  ol  the  power  of  the  no- 
bility or  aristocracy  The  proletariat  or 
workinemen  were  first  exploited  by  the  aris- 
tocracy and  finally  by  both  the  aristocracy 
and  bourgeoisie. 

Marx  taught,  further,  that  all  capital  lends 
to  an  increasing  extent  to  become  concen- 
trated in  a  few  hands;  that  wage  slavery  is 
inevitable  under  the  regime  of  a  capitalistic 
state;  and  that  workingmen,  i.e  .  those  who 
labor  with  their  hands,  are  the  sole  and  de- 
frauded producers  of  wealth  Marx,  there- 
fore, urged  that  the  wage  slaves  should  wrest 
by  degrees  all  capital  not  only  from  the  aris- 
tocracy, but  also  from  the  bourgeoisie  and 
that  all  instruments  of  production  should 
be  centralized  in  the  hands  ol  the  state 
which  was  to  be  proletariat  organized  ab  the 
ruling  class.  The  proletariat  was  urged  lo 
become  class  conscious,  to  organize,  and  to 
dethrone  the  capitalists  and  the  property 
owning  bourgeoisie.  Once  in  control  of  the 
political  organization,  the  proletariat  was  to 
proceed  to  set  up  a  new  civilization  based 
upon  the  divine  right  of  communism  or  mass 
ownership  and  rulershlp. 
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The  doctrines  of  Marx  and  his  followers 
have  during  the  past  50  years  gained  con- 
siderable public  favor.  This  is  the  result  not 
so  much  of  propaganda  as  of  suffering  and 
discontent.  The  working  classes  of  Europe 
have  always  been  exploited  by  the  privileged 
classes.  Political  autocracy  and  a  false  po- 
litical economy  have  had  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  poverty,  misery,  and 
discontent  which  have  prevailed  among  the 
peoples  of  the  continent.  Men  and  women 
have  been  treated  as  hands  and  the  Iron 
law  of  wages  has  been  accepted  by  nearly 
every  economist  of  the  countries  now  in  rev- 
olution. Oppression  and  starvation  have 
bred  revolution  and  violence.  The  overturn- 
ing of  despotisms  and  the  destruction  of  au- 
tocracies has  cleared  the  way  for  the  workers 
to  revolt  and  establish  the  world  order  pro- 
claimed by  Marx  and  his  followers. 

This  is  the  historical  basis  of  bolshevism, 
which  has  appeared  at  different  times  and 
places  and  under  different  names  But  the 
conditions  produced  by  the  war  and  by  the 
revolution  In  Russia  have  brought  Into  prom- 
inence certain  methods  and  expedients 
which  differentiate  the  program  of  bolshe- 
vism for  the  program  of  orthodox  socialism. 
Bolshevism,  as  the  present  revolutionary 
movement  In  Europe  Is  called,  owes  Its  rapid 
rise  and  spread  to  the  Intolerable  conditions 
of  famine  and  suffering  which  have  prevaUed 
in  Russia  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
which  have  been  more  acute  and  widespread 
there  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Even  before  the  war.  Russia  was  the  hotbed 
of  revolutionary  propaganda  and  uprisings. 
The  bureaucratic  government  of  Nicholas  II. 
W61S  as  Intolerant  as  it  was  corrupt  and  as 
inefficient  as  it  was  tyrannical.  The  working 
clasaes  after  repeated  refusals  of  the  czar  to 
grant  promised  economic  and  political  re- 
forms grew  Impatient,  dissatisfied,  and  re- 
bellious. Plots  and  conspiracies  against  gov- 
ernment officials  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  Murders  and  assassinations  were  the 
only  methods  calculated  to  give  the  needed 
relief  from  oppression  and  afford  Russia  op- 
portunity for  self-pxpression  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  Government  confronted  a  grave  In- 
ternal crisis  which  was  averted  by  Russia's 
entrance  Into  the  war.  All  classes  united 
In  patriotic  response  to  the  Nation's  call  in 
defense  of  the  empire  against  the  threat  of 
German  imperialism.  The  Russian  Armies 
saved  Prance,  but  they  were  compeUed  to 
endiu-e  hardships  and  suffering  and  to  make 
terrible  sacrifices  of  life  such  as  no  other 
nation  was  compelled  to  undergo  and  for 
which  the  Government  was  to  a  considerable 
degree  responsible.  Industries  were  permit- 
ted to  become  disorganized.  The  soldiers 
were  not  properly  fed,  clothed,  and  muni- 
tioned. The  transportation  system  broke 
down.  Famine,  sickness,  and  death  visited 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Reduced  to  poverty 
and  desperation  the  workmen  and  the  sol- 
diers rebelled  and  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  sacrificed  wH#lever  respect 
or  fear  the  people  had  held  for  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle. 

A  REIGN  OF  TERROR 

The  revolution  once  begun  was  proclaimed 
by  many  false  prophets  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  for  Russia.  But  It  was  only  to 
make  the  beginning  of  a  reign  of  terror  and 
bloodshed,  such  as  Russia  had  never  before 
experienced.  Led  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky  the 
Bolshevlkl  la  name  given  to  the  radical  wing 
of  the  Russian  Socialist  Democratic  Party 
which  is  composed  chiefly  of  Industrial  work- 
ers), gained  complete  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  army,  and  the  Industrial  establish- 
ments and  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  their 
revolutionary  doctrines  Into  effect.  Bol- 
shevik propaganda,  as  the  Infamous  treaty 
of  Brest-Lltovsk  has  clearly  shown,  was  led, 
fostered,  and  spread  among  the  people  by 
German  agents  without  number  whose  busi- 


ness It  was  to  light  the  fires  of  revolution  In 
order  that  Germany  might  not  only  be  saved 
from  a  Russian  Invasion  but  that  she  might 
be  greatly  benefited  at  Russia's  expense. 

Bolshevism  is  now  holding  terror-stricken 
and  helpless  Russia  under  its  cloven  hoof, 
bidding  defiance  to  the  world.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  carrying  Its  Insidious  doctrines  into 
the  Western  countries,  realizing  full  well  that 
if  It  does  not  succeed  abroad  it  must  ulti- 
mately fail  at  home.  While  autocracy  has 
been  beaten  and  destroyed,  bolshevism  has 
arisen  from  the  smouldering  ruins  of  a  great 
world  war  as  the  new  archenemy  of  de- 
mocracy For  4';^  years  democracy  has  been 
engaged  in  a  titanic  struggle  against  autoc- 
racy and  the  world  has  been  taught  to  think 
largely  in  terms  of  this  conflict.  It  has 
hardly  had  time  In  the  midst  of  triumph  to 
evaluate  the  new  enemy  which  democracy 
mu.<-t  overthrow.  It  must  think  In  terms  of 
the  struggle  which  Is  now  engulfing  human- 
ity: the  struggle  of  democracy  versus  bol- 
shevl.-rn      What,  then.  Is  bolshevism? 

Bolshevism  stands  for  the  absolute  rule  of 
the  working  classes.  It  holds  that  war  be- 
tween the  proletariat  and  the  capitalist  mid- 
dle class  Is  Inevitable  and  that  the  workers 
must  find  a  favorable  opportunity  to  rise  In 
revolt  and  assume  the  mastery.  It  stands 
for  the  arbitrary  seizure  of  all  political  power 
by  the  proletariat  and  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle  class  democracy 
and  the  plutocrats.  It  stands.  In  short,  for 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  In  order 
that  the  proposed  reconstltutlon  of  society 
may  be  effected.  This  Is  the  central  principle 
of  bolshevism. 

Bolshevism  holds  to  the  socialistic  tenet 
of  land  nationalization  and  the  abolition  of 
all  private  property.  It  justifies  the  seizure 
of  all  industrial  plants  by  the  workers,  the 
closing  of  all  industries  not  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  society,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  working  hours  a  week.  It  means 
the  repudiation  of  all  debts,  both  public  and 
private,  and  the  destruction  of  all  banking 
institutions  which  are  but  the  evidences  of 
capitalism. 

Bolshevism  stands  for  Internationalism. 
It  regards  the  state  a  matter  of  convenience 
only,  hence  It  would  remove  all  economic 
barriers  between  states  so  that  nations  poor 
In  natural  resources  can  draw  upon  the 
wealth  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 
Nationalism,  patriotism,  and  citizenship  are 
regarded  as  barriers  to  social  justice  and 
therefore  should  be  discarded.  Standing 
armies  then  will  no  longer  be  needed  and  so 
disarmament  becomes  a  very  Important  prin- 
ciple In  the  realization  of  the  new  world 
order.  Thus  the  International,  the  organ- 
ization for  the  dissemination  of  this  propa- 
ganda, has  for  Its  slogan:  "Workingmen  of 
the  World  Unite." 

But  until  these  principles  are  achieved, 
bolshevism  means  class  war  pure  and  sim- 
ple. It  Justifies  violence  In  the  pursuit  of 
Its  ends.  It  burns,  pillages,  and  destroys 
and  it  commits  murders  and  assassinations 
wholesale,  as  history  has  already  recorded. 
And  bolshevism  defends  all  these  acts  of 
violence  in  order  that  It  may  achieve  what 
It  wants  and  what  It  wants  Is  a  new  world 
organization  In  which  the  proletariat  shall 
own  and  control  everything. 

Such  Is  the  essence  of  bolshevism.  It 
proposes  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of 
all  existing  political,  economic,  and  social 
Institutions  by  the  ruthless  use  of  force  and 
violence.  Society  is  to  be  reconstructed. 
A  new  civilization  Is  to  be  established 
founded  on  the  rule  of  the  proletariat.  All 
established  Institutions  are  to  be  uprooted, 
for  they  are  all  wrong.  The  capitalist  Is  to 
be  converted  to  the  new  order  or  murdered. 
The  middle  class  Is  to  be  treated  In  a  similar 
manner.  Property  Is  to  be  confiscated. 
Farmers  and  shopkeepers  must  surrender 
their  precious  possessions.  Home,  school, 
and  the  church  must  all  go.    Everything  Is 


to  be  swept  into  the  wonderful  melting  pot 
of  the  new  Utopia. 

Bolshevism  does  not  mean  democracy,  as 
many  of  its  leaders  and  apologists  contend. 
Democracy  means  liberty,  not  economic 
equality.  Liberty  means  the  right  and 
freedom  of  every  Individual  to  make  the 
best  of  himself:  to  attain  the  highest  posi- 
tion of  honor  and  Influence  of  which  he  Is 
capable  and  worthy.  Economic  equality  is 
the  denial  of  liberty,  for  It  would  hold  down 
the  more  efficient  In  order  that  they  may 
not  outrun  the  less  efficient,  for  there  Is  no 
way  by  which  the  less  efficient  can  be  spurred 
up  to  equal  the  achievements  of  the  more 
efficient.  Equality  of  ability,  equality  of 
efficiency,  and  equality  of  physical  force  are 
unknown  among  men. 

Democracy  recognizes  Inequality  among 
men.  and  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
liberty,  opens  the  way  for  every  individual 
to  develop  his  latent  ability  to  the  utmost 
capacity.  Democracy  Is  therefore  able  to 
provide  itself  with  real  leadership  and  com- 
mand. Bolshevism  denies  Inequality  among 
men.  It  restricts  liberty  in  order  to  pro- 
mote economic  equality.  It  reduces  all 
classes  to  the  level  of  the  proletariat  in  the 
hope  that  economic  equality  may  be  real- 
ized. It  destroys  Individual  Initiative  which 
is  the  real  spur  to  progress  and  substitutes 
collective  responsibility  In  matters  relating 
to  property  and  production.  If  we  but  fix 
in  mind  this  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween liberty  and  equality  of  capacity, 
equality  of  attainment,  and  equality  of  pos- 
sessions, we  shall  have  arrived  at  a  very 
Important  distinction  between  democracy 
and  bolshevism. 

Bolshevism  in  reducing  all  classes  to  the 
level  of  the  proletariat  abolishes  the  very 
class  which  Is  the  mainspring  and  the  bal- 
ance wheel  of  democracy.  This  Is  the  mid- 
dle cla.>=s.  History  shows  that  whatever 
progress  nations  have  made  In  democracy  Is 
to  be  attributed  to  a  powerful  middle  class: 
Numerous,  well-to-do.  intelligent,  patriotic, 
and  self-respecting.  It  Is  the  middle  class 
which  has  always  promoted  and  advanced 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  Justice.  To  It  de- 
mocracy owes  It  rapid  advancement  In  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
and  In  all  the  other  progressive  nations  the 
world  over.  Democracy  has  never  succeeded 
without  the  middle  class  and  It  never  will  as 
long  as  human  nature  remains  what  It  Is. 
Through  It  democracy  reaches  Its  highest 
perfection,  which  Is  the  government  of  all 
through  all,  under  the  leadership  of  the  best 
and  the  wisest. 

Bolshevism  Is  being  given  Its  Initial  experi- 
ment In  a  country  which  has  virtually  no 
middle  class  and  probably  will  not  have  for  at 
least  another  generation;  a  country  from  86 
to  90  percent  of  whose  vast  population  can- 
not read  or  write.  Autocracy  and  class  privi- 
lege having  been  swept  away,  the  pendulum 
has  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  so- 
ciety has  come  under  the  control  of  the 
working  classes  dominated  and  led  by  fa- 
natics like  Lenin  and  Troteky  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  drench  Russia  In  a  sea  of  blood 
In  the  effort  to  regenerate  society  and  set  up 
a  new  world  commonwealth. 

Lenin's  government  Is  based  on  the  or- 
ganized will  of  the  urban  proletariat  which 
comprises  but  10  percent  of  the  population. 
Bolshevism  Is,  therefore,  primarily  an  urban 
movement  composed  of  industrial  workers 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  able  but  radi- 
cal leaders,  have  gained  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  army,  the  workshops,  the  press, 
and  all  the  avenues  of  communication  and 
transportation.  It  declares  Itself  the  enemy 
of  lx3urgeols,  or  middle  cltiss,  democracy 
and  all  Its  machinery.  It  makes  Its  appea^ 
to  the  proletariat  which  has  already  d.e»i- 
onstratwl  Itself  to  be  as  yet  too  Ill-prepared 
and  too  uicompetent  to  be  entrusted  *'lth  the 
control  ol  the  government  and  the  manage- 
ment of  society.    It  sweeps  aside  the  lessons 
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of  history  and  abolishes  all   those  Institu- 
tions which  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  slow  and 
painful   evolution   and  which   are    the   very 
safeguards  of  civilization.     It  establishes  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proleuriat  and  institutes 
a  reign  of  violence,  tyranny,  and  bloodshed 
with  the  bold  assertion  that  only  by  such  a 
program,  a  holy  war  as  it  is  called,  can  Rus- 
sia   secure    freedom,    prosperity,    local    self- 
government,    and    human    brotherhood.     It 
proposes,    in    short,    to    accomplish    by    the 
shortcut    of    revolution    what    history    and 
experience    have    already    shown    cannot    be 
achieved    except     by     the     long     process    of 
evolution. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  Bolshevism  is  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  peasantry  in  that  it  pro- 
poses to  bring  about  the  nationalization  of 
the  land.  All  private  property  in  land  is  to 
be  abolished  and  the  new  proletariat  state  is 
to  become  the  great  landowner,  whereupon 
the  land  is  to  be  redistributed  among  the 
peasants  in  such  amounts  only  as  their 
actual  needs  require  and  but  for  such  limited 
time  as  they  may  make  use  of  it.  Private 
ownership  in  land  being  surrendered,  the 
peasants  may  never  hope  to  buy  or  sell  nor 
to  inherit  or  bequeath  property  in  land. 

Thus  does  bolshevism  strike  at  the  funda- 
mental tenet  of  the  peasants  who  hope  and 
struggle  for  the  day  when  they  will  become 
the  owners  of  their  farms.  With  the  denial 
of  this  right  which  democracy  recognizes 
and  safeguards,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  lose 
one  of  the  primary  Incentives  to  labor.  Even 
the  thriftiest  peasants,  says  Ernest  Poole  in 
"The  Village,"  will  do  little  work  until  they 
have  a  clear  title  to  their  farms.  When  to 
this  is  added  the  fact  that  bolshevism  is  re- 
sponsible for  Industrial  chaos  and  the  break- 
down of  the  whole  distributing  system,  thus 
destroying  the  farmer's  market  for  his  prod- 
/  ucts  and  consequently  his  purchasing  power 
'  for  the  products  of  industry  which  are  not 
even  procurable,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood how  great  a  menace  bolshevism  really 
is  to  the  peasant  classes  of  Europe. 

Bolshevism  has  not.  therefore,  won  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Russian  peasantry.  According  to  E.  J 
Dillon,  the  distinguished  Journalist  and 
writer  who  is  perhaps  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  conditions  in  Russia  than 
any  other  authority,  no  less  than  50  million 
Russian  people  look  upon  the  Bolshevists  as 
miirderers  and  cutthroats,  but  they  are  ab- 
solutely helpless  against  them  for  they  are 
unorganized  and  without  the  weapons  of  de- 
fense. These  50  million  need  the  sym- 
pathy and  material  support  of  the  allied 
nations  if  Russia  is  to  be  saved  from  virtual 
annihilation.  Meanwhile,  bolshevism  has 
overrun  Hungary,  invaded  Germany,  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  French  Allied  Socialists  and 
the  British  labor  congresses.  Bolshevik 
propaganda  is  spreadir.g  in  the  United  States 
where  it  has  received  the  welcome  embrace 
of  the  anti-American  elements  in  our  popu- 
lation. It  is.  In  short,  disseminating  its 
peniiclous  doctrines  everywhere  in  the  hope 
of  enlisting  a  worldwide  sympathy  and  sup- 
port which  shall  insure  its  ultimate  triumph. 
It  is  threatening  existing  political,  economic, 
ar.d  socliil  Institutions  everywhere.  It  has. 
therefore,  become  the  great  world  menace. 


[FYom    Successful    Farming     (Des    Moines), 
August  19191 

Bolshevism  and  Democracy — Some  Funda- 
mentals OF  THE  Two  Forms  or  Govern- 
ment 

(By  Louis  Bernard  Schmidt) 
But  why  bolshevism  in  the  United  States? 
"There  Is."  says  the  Public  Ledger  in  an  edi- 
torial of  March  19,  "something  so  essentially 
ludicrous  in  a  Bolshevik  America,  particu- 
larly just  after  a  period  of  unprecedented 
high  wages  and  plentiful  employment,  that 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  most  comfort- 
able folk  fall  to  Uke  It  seriously.    They  know 


that,  logically,  it  shovild  not  exist      So  they 
complacently'  assume  that  it  cannot  exist." 
But,  "We  must  remember,  in  all  fairness," 
continues    tills    journal,    "ihat    new    condi- 
tions have  just  fallen  u})ua  ihe  wage  earners 
of  America  which  may  u.  some  cases  lend  ;o 
produce  discontent,  uneasiness,  and  even  a 
sense   of   soreness    and    provocation.      Work, 
recently    so    plentiful,    has    become    scarcer. 
The  abnormal  wages  of  wartime  are  failing. 
The  soldiers  are  being  mustered  out  of  the 
Army  and  into  the  ranks  of  competing  labor. 
This    is    all     ineviiable.      We     have    always 
known  that  it  would  come.     But  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of   thing   that  plows  the  soil 
for    Jacobin  -  Bol.=hevisi  -  Spartacan  -  I  W.W. 
seed."    It  is.  in  short,  the  unsettled  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  the  Reconstruction 
period    which    have    afforded    bolshevism    a 
favorable  opportunity  for   the  extension  of 
its  propaganda  and   which  gives  rise  to  the 
inquiry   as    to   whether    bolshevism    has   not 
become  a  disturbing  and  proselytizing  influ- 
ence in  America 

Bolshevism  is  not.  indeed,  a  new  thing  in 
this  country.  Its  doctrines  were  preached 
in  the  United  States  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War.  but  under  other  names  such 
as  syndicalism  of  I  WW.  propaganda.  The 
I. W.W.  doctrines  are  taken  from  syndicalism 
which  in  the  words  of  Emma  Goldman  writ- 
ten in  1913.  "is.  in  essence,  the  economic 
expression  of  anarchism."  The  I.W.W  's  ad- 
vocate direct  action:  ".sibotage."  They  in- 
sist upon  the  general  strike  and  the  control 
of  the  industries  by  v.orkingmens  commit- 
tees. They  demand  the  overthrow  and  ex- 
termination of  the  middle  class.  They  Jus- 
tify any  measure,  however  underhanded  or 
violent."  in  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
structure  of  society  They  hold  that  all  men 
and  women  are  born  with  equal  ability  and 
that  committees  of  workmen  can  at  once 
step  successfully  into  the  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative work  of  running  industries. 

The  I.W.W.'s  have  furni-shed  bolshevism 
with  many  of  its  doctrines  and  also  with 
many  of  its  foremost  leaders  Of  the  72 
men  who  compose  the  Central  Soviet  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  Moscow,  11  are  said  on 
good  authority  to  control  it.  Tlie.se  11  power- 
ful men.  including  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  have 
nearly  all  been  in  the  United  States.  While 
here  they  were  more  or  less  associated  with. 
and  under  the  influence  of.  the  I.W  W.'s 
absorbing  many  of  their  doctrines  from  this 
group,  they  returned  to  Russia  to  become 
the    leaders   of   the    Bolshevik    Revulutlon. 

The  I.W.W  s  are  actively  interests!  in  the 
success  of  Russian  bolshevism.  From  the 
beginning  they  have  carried  on  an  extensive 
propaganda  in  its  behalf,  with  the  result  that 
the  real  and  dangerous  character  of  the 
movement  is  nei'her  understood  nor  feared 
by  the  great  majority  of  our  people.  En- 
couraged by  the  unsettled  social  and  ecu- 
iiomic  conditions  which  are  the  inevit;»blf 
accompaniment  of  the  war  .•■.nd  reconstruc- 
tion period,  the  I.W  W.'s.  like  their  twin 
brothers,  the  Russian  Bolshevists,  look  upon 
the  present  as  the  most  favorable  moment 
for  bringing  about  a  great  upheaval  which 
shall  sweep  away  all  established  institutions 
and  leave  the  proletariat  absolute  masters 
oi  s.)ciety. 

There  is.  then,  to  call  it  by  its  proper 
name,  an  American  bolshevism  It  numbers 
among  its  adherents  the  I  W.W  's  with  whom 
it  is  most  closely  identified:  the  pro-German 
propagandists  who  are  zealousily  promoting 
the  movement  in  the  hope  that  whatever 
Injury  it  brings  to  oit  country  may  accrue 
to  Germany's  advantage  in  enabling  her  to 
gain  her  place  in  the  sun.  the  radical  Social- 
ists who  find  in  bolshevism  a  common  rally- 
ing ground  for  revoluti'-nary  reform  and  the 
anarchists  who  welcome  bolshevism  because 
it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  join  forces 
with  tho.se  who  would  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  Go'.ernment  and  reduce  society 
to  a  condition  of  anarchy  and  chaos.     Bol- 


shevism has.  in  short,  enlisted  the  suppor' 
of  the  impure  elements  in  our  population 
which  have  escaped  Americanization 

American  bolshevism  is  today  preaching 
the  same  doctrines  which  Russian  bolslie- 
vism  Is  carrying  into  effect.  Its  voice  Is 
heard  in  the  factories  and  workshops  of  the 
great  Industrial  centers  of  the  East  and  In 
the  mining  and  lumber  camps  of  the  Far 
West.  It  is  found  wherever  men  destroy  in- 
dustrial plants,  wreck  bridges  and  railway 
trains,  and  destroy  crops.  It  is  found  wher- 
ever men  seek  to  sow  dis.scnsion  between 
our  country  and  the  Allied  Nations  with  the 
hope  that  radicals  may  yet  reap  a  great  ad- 
vantage before  the  nations  recover  from 
war.  It  Is  heard  wherever  men  vilify  our 
President,  sjjeak  against  the  Liberty  loan, 
and  Insult  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

American  bolshevism  must  not  be  con- 
fused or  identified  with  trade  unionism 
Trade  unionism  has  displayed  an  unques- 
tioned loyalty  and  patriotism  In  our  great 
national  crisis  It  has  had  an  honorable 
part  In  the  winning  of  the  war.  This  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  genuine  Am.erl- 
canlsm  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  workers 
under  the  leadership  of  their  able  represent- 
ative— Sanui"!  Gompers  But  b^jlshevlsm 
has  entered  the  ranks  of  trade  \mionlsm,  as 
well  as  the  ranks  of  unorganized  labor  With 
the  enrollment  of  3.500.000  men  In  the 
Army,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
withdrawn  from  the  trade  unions,  a  great 
burden  was  placed  up<^)n  our  indu.stries  for 
the  production  of  the  materials  of  war  The 
call  for  more  laborers  to  supply  the  labor 
deficiency  met  with  ready  response,  but  with 
the  result  that  trade  uninnism  became  in- 
fected with  a  Bolshevistic  element  of  which 
recently  exposed  plots  and  conspiracies  have 
already  given  evidence  That  trade  union- 
ism will  purge  itself  of  this  dangerous  ele- 
ment is  hardly  to  be  seriotisly  doubt^'d  when 
once  this  dark  and  sinister  eni-my  is  dragged 
out  and  exposed  to  the  full  light  oi  dav  and 
proi>er  protective  measures  are  adajjtet!  both 
for  union  and  nonunion  laborers 

Bolshevism  is  prlm.irily  an  xirban  move- 
ment as  it  is  in  Russia  and  as  it  is  in  every 
country  where  it  has  made  us  appearance: 
whether  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Fiance.  Italv.  or  Great  Britain  But  even  so. 
it  is  a  menace  to  the  American  f.irmer.  for 
It  threatens  to  up.set  our  farming  industry 
bv  destn  ying  the  market  for  farm  products 
and  by  tying  up  the  transportation  system 
of  the  country.  Bolshevism,  moreover,  in 
attacking  the  concept  of  private  property  in 
land,  strikes  at  the  fundamental  tenet  of  our 
farming  class.  It  asks  the  farmer  who  has 
toiled  for  years  for  the  title  to  his  truck- 
patch  of  a  tew  acres  c-r  his  farm  of  80,  or 
160,  or  640  arres  to  surrender  his  title,  thus 
abuUslilng  pi-uate  property  m  land  and  vest- 
ing tlie  ownership  thereof  in  stxietv  which, 
under  bolshevism  would  l^e  the  '.vnrkers 
Imagine  the  farmers  reply  to  such  a  pro- 
gram 

There  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  little  bol- 
shevi.sm  among  American  farmers  The 
farmer  is  ab«ne  all.  an  individualist  v.l»o  is 
accustomed  to  do  his  own  thinking  Ke  has 
r.ipldly  come  to  realize,  however,  that  in  or- 
der to  protect  himself  against  pr^dat  iry  In- 
terests, it  Is  nece.s.sary  tor  him  to  ad  >pt  the 
only  effective  weapon  of  defense  namely,  or- 
ganization. The  conditions  growing  out  of 
the  Civil  War  tauttht  the  farmer  this  need 
and  the  Granger  movement  of  the  seventies 
further  convinced  him  that  if  the  farmers 
were  once  really  organized  they  would  be 
able  to  get  a  hearing  and  to  have  a  voice  in 
legislation.  Tfjdav.  we  are  m  the  midst  of  a 
new  reconstruction  period.  The  unsettled 
conditions  produced  by  the  Great  War  have 
given  a  renewed  emphasis  to  organization 
It  Is,  therefore,  in  order  to  sound  a  note  of 
warning,  calling  upon  the  organized  farmers 
of  America  to  guard  against  the  epidemic  of 
bolshevism  which  is  threatening  to  invade 
their  ranks. 
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Farmers,  generally,  have  been  prosperous 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  difficult  for  them  to  recognize  that 
bolshevism  Is  a  matter  of  really  serious  con- 
cern. They  have  been  slow  to  comprehend 
its  violent  revolutionary  character  and  Its 
rapid  spread  westward  In  Europe  and  into 
America.  To  the  extent  that  they  have 
given  expression  to  the  movement,  they  have 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  it.  And 
there  the  matter  ends  so  far  as  the  farmer  Is 
concerned.  But  pa.ssive  resistance  against 
bolshevism  Is  not  enough.  Tlie  unsettled 
times  through  which  we  are  passing  require 
united  action  in  its  suppression.  Organized 
farmers  must  fight  bolshevism.  as  organized 
labor  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  Gomp- 
ers  is  doing,  if  this  revolutionary  state  of 
mind  which  has  made  its  appearance  In  this 
country  under  various  names  is  to  be  over- 
come and  cured  But  if  bolshevism  is  to  be 
suppressed,  public  opinion  must  be  thor- 
oughly aroused  to  combat  it  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  end.  a  safe  and  intelligent 
leadership  is  necessary.  These  considera- 
tions bring  us  to  the  all-important  ques- 
tion: How  can  bolshevism,  which  Is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  revolutionary  state 
of  mind  enacted  Into  tyranny,  be  extirpated? 
The  limits  of  this  paper  will  permit  of  but 
a  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the  most 
important  expedients  which  must  be  em- 
ployed if  democracy  is  to  be  safeguarded. 

First  The  most  immediate  pressing  need 
ifi  a  vigorous  assertion  of  exectitive  author- 
ity Federal.  State,  and  municipal.  In  the 
suppression  of  l>olshevlstic  propaganda  and 
conspiracies  This  should  Include,  in  the 
first  place,  the  employment  of  an  adequate 
detective  force  to  ferret  out  Bolshevik  agita- 
tors, who  should  be  subjected  to  speedy  in- 
%-estlgation  and  Immediate  trial  and  upon 
conviction  be  sentenced  to  Imprisonment: 
or  In  the  case  of  alien  enemies  the  penalty 
should  be  deportation  While  something 
has  already  been  done  to  bring  these  con- 
spirators to  trial,  there  has  not  as  yet  been 
a  general  awakening  on  the  part  of  respon- 
sible authorities.  When  alien  enemies,  such 
as  the  leaders  of  the  bolshevistic  movement 
In  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  and  other 
Industrial  centers  of  the  country  are  per- 
mitted openly  to  carry  on  bolshevistic 
propaganda,  organize  Bolshevik  societies, 
and  publish  Soviet  newspapers.  It  Is  time  to 
Inquire  whether  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  should  not  be  curtailed  In  order 
that  liberty  and  democracy  may  be  ren- 
dered more  safe  and  secure.  Investigation 
should  be  followed  by  action.  Bolshevik 
propaganda  and  Bolshevik  societies  must  be 
nipped  In  the  bud;  for  bolshevism  is  a  con- 
tagion more  to  t>e  dreaded  than  the  Spanish 
influenza  epidemic.  It  must  either  die  or 
spread.  It  certainly  cannot  remain  station- 
ary. 

State  and  municipal  authorities  may  well 
emulate  Mayor  Ole  Hanson  of  Seattle. 
When  the  workers  of  that  city  under  the 
Influence  of  a  Iwlshevlstlc  leadership  threat- 
ened a  tie-up  of  the  street  railway  system 
and  the  closing  of  the  Industries  which 
were  not  to  be  opened  again  until  they 
cotild  be  opened  under  the  control  of  work- 
ingmen's  committees.  Mayor  Hanson  called 
out  1,000  heavily  armed  police  and  com- 
marktfed  them  to  shoot  on  the  spot  anyone 
who  should  interfere  with  the  city's  activi- 
ties. The  threatened  strike  did  not  take 
place.  If  it  had.  there  were  a  half  dozen 
or  more  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast  that 
would  have  been  similarly  affected.  Bolshe- 
vik leaders  must  be  treated  as  criminals, 
murderers,  and  traitors  to  our  country.  Our 
safety  and  honor  require  eternal  vigilance 
and  the  rooting  out  of  bolshevism  by  drastic 
methods  wherever  It  Is  found. 

Second.  The  Americanization  of  our  im- 
migrant population  Is  another  matter  which 
should  be  given  serious  attention  by  those 
who  would  make  our  country  safe  for  de- 
mocracy.    There   are    today   too   many   \in- 


Americanlzed  foreigners  In  our  country.  For 
nearly  300  years  our  land  has  been  the  melt- 
ing pot  of  European  nationalities.  As  long 
as  we  had  a  frontier,  the  melting  pot  did 
the  work:  but  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
frontier  and  the  concentration  of  large  col- 
onies of  various  Euroj>ean  stocks  in  the 
cities,  the  melting  pot  has  been  running 
o\er  into  the  fire  TJie  process  of  American- 
ization has  been  rendered  more  difficult.  The 
war  has  taught  us  the  Importance  of  bring- 
ing these  neglected  elements  Into  the  cur- 
rents of  American  life.  Much  can  be  done 
in  this  direction  by  stricter  naturalization 
laws,  the  giving  of  Instruction  In  the  English 
language  and  the  publication  and  circula- 
tion of  EngU.sh  newspapers  among  the  immi- 
grants. The  English  language  opens  up  the 
door  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  American  ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice. 
It  Is  essential  to  the  building  up  of  a  bet- 
ter American  citizenship.  The  Importance 
of  this  fact  cannot  be  overemphasized  In 
considering  the  problem  of  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  foreign  elements  in  our  popula- 
tion. 

Third.  It  hks  been  pointed  out  that  the 
underlying  cause  of  bolshevism  is  suffering, 
and  that  the  exploitation  of  the  working 
cla.sses  by  the  masters  of  the  industry,  star- 
vation, and  land  hung'^r.  and  false  theories 
of  productive  values  and  class  domination 
are  In  large  measure  responsible  for  this 
condition.  If  this  Is  true.  It  is  obvious  that 
capital  and  labor  must  get  together,  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  their  Interests  are 
In  reality  identical,  not  antagonistic.  In- 
telligent workingmen  mtist  have  a  larger 
share  in  the  organization  and  operation  of 
our  industrial  life. 

MENTAL    Ai'lllUDE    THE    BIG    PROBLEM 

The  great  problem  is  to  cure  a  revolu- 
tionary state  of  mind.  We  can  suppress 
anarchy,  but  we  cannot  conquer  convic- 
tions by  the  use  of  force.  We  can  deport 
alien  enemies  but  we  cannot  deport  a  false 
idea.  Our  problem  is  to  show  the  men  and 
women  who  are  obsessed  with  a  false  eco- 
nomic and  political  philosophy  that  they 
are  wrong  and  that  their  proposals  are  in 
reality  Inhuman  and  unjust. 

There  Is  wealth  enough  produced  to  satisfy 
the  Just  claims  of  all  workingmen;  but  we 
have  not  solved  the  problem  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  wealth  created  by  labor  and 
brains  While  It  Is  indeed  true  that  the 
general  level  of  existence  has  been  raised, 
it  is  nevertheless  also  true  that  there  Is  an 
unjust  disparity  In  the  distribution  of  re- 
wards The  mass  of  laborers  live  In  more 
or  less  constant  fear  of  pxjverty.  due  to  sick- 
ness. nonemplo3m:ient,  and  panics.  Some 
methods  of  securing  a  good  living,  not  merely 
a  minimum  wage,  must  be  secured  for  all 
men  and  women  willing  to  work.  In  work- 
ing out  this  problem  It  must  be  remembered 
that  manhood  and  womanhood  are  more  Im- 
portant than  efficiency. 

Lenin  has  already  proved  the  i:iipotence 
of  an  uneducated  proletariat  to  conduct  suc- 
cessfully either  the  industrial  or  political 
life  of  the  nation.  The  slavery  of  bolshevism 
has  shown  Itself  to  be  more  inhuman  and 
unjust  than  the  slavery  of  capitalism.  The 
Marxian  theory  has  been  proven  to  be  a 
false  philosophy:  untrue  and  ruthless  in  Its 
injustice.  But  only  a  full  vmderstandlng 
of  Its  basal  errors  and  a  steady,  patient 
counterpropaganda  based  on  a  scle:3tlflc  and 
hvunane  analysis  of  the  situation  can  meet 
and  correct  the  economic  and  socal  night- 
mare that  Is  stalking  In  our  midst 

Fourth.  Bolshevism.  In  short,  must  be 
studied  If  Its  spread  Is  to  be  thwarted.  This 
means  the  growth  of  an  enllghtered  public 
opinion  concerning  the  genesis  and  program 
of  the  movement.  This  must  be  brought 
about  by  the  press,  the  platform,  the  school, 
and  the  church^^It  Is  encouraglrg  to  note 
that  th*-Jw8JWK 'newspapers  of  the  country 
are    iniuguratlng    a    nationwide    campaign 


against  this  menace.  There  is  as  yet,  how- 
ever, too  much  confusion  In  the  public  mind 
concerning  this  movement.  Pro-Bolshevlk 
newspapers  have  been  at  considerable  pains 
to  present  It  in  a  favorable  light,  while  anti- 
Bolshevik  newspapers,  although  presenting 
the  menace  In  Its  true  light,  have  not  ven- 
tured to  engage  In  constructive  criticism.  It 
is  time  that  serious  attention  be  given  to  the 
working  out  of  a  program  for  Its  suppression 
and  ultimate  extirpation.  By  way  of  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  In  this  direc- 
tion, the  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia)  may 
be  mentioned  as  one  ot  the  foremost  news- 
papers in  the  country  engaged  In  this  cam- 
paign of  education.  Mention,  too,  should  be 
made  of  our  standard  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals which  have  begun  to  devote  considerable 
space  to  this  subject.  At  the  same  time, 
however  it  is  Important  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  should  not  be  abused  to  the  extent 
of  permitting  the  publication  of  Bolshevik 
newspapers  These  should  be  suppressed  If 
freedom  Is  to  be  preserved. 

Again,  we  are  just  now  Inaugurating  a 
nationwide  campaign  In  support  of  a  League 
of  Nations.  Speakers  are  being  drafted  to 
appear  In  thousands  of  cities  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a  rtire  op- 
portunity that  they  have  of  laying  bolshe- 
vism wide  open.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
advantage  will  not  be  lost. 

Moreover,  the  public  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  land  pnassess  a  powerful  in- 
fluence and  leadership  which  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  suppression  of  bol- 
shevism. There  Is  no  more  Important  serv- 
ice to  be  rendered  by  the  public  schools,  the 
colleges,  and  the  universities,  than  to  train 
the  men  and  women  who  leave  the  halls  of 
learning  for  a  better  American  citizenship 
which  will  lead  the  battle  host  of  democracy 
against  the  enemy  within  the  gates. 

The  church,  too.  must  Join  the  forces  of 
liberty  and  justice  in  organizing  public 
opinion  to  fight  this  movement.  Having 
demonstrated  Its  p)ower  and  usefulness  in  the 
war.  and  Its  readiness  to  face  the  problems 
of  the  reconstruction  period  it  can  be  counted 
upon  to  do  Its  part  In  combating  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

These  are  the  forces  which,  when  thor- 
oughly aroused,  as  surely  they  will  be.  can 
be  relied  upon  to  save  our  country  and  the 
world  against  the  greatest  menace  of  the  re- 
construction period. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  in 
order  to  make  a  unanimo^is  consent  re- 
quest at  this  time,  because  I  must  leave 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
Democratic  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  the  un- 
finished business,  HJl.  6027,  an  act  to 
improve  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program 
by  increasing  the  minimum  benefits  and 
aged  widow's  benefits  and  by  making  ad- 
ditional persons  eligible  for  l:>enefits  un- 
der the  program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

SEEDS:    1961    AGRICULTURE    YEAR- 
BOOK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  today  to  call  attention  to  the 
publication  yesterday  of  the  1961  Year- 
book of  Agriculture.    The  yearbook  this 
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year  is  entitled  "Seeds,"  and  is  a  full 
and  comprehensive  statement  on  this 
very  vital  agricultural  subject. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  prior  to  the 
publication  date  to  go  through  a  copy 
of  "Seeds."  I  am  struck  by  the  vast 
amount  of  information  available  in  this 
volume.  The  yearbook  covers  every 
conceivable  type  of  crop.  Experts  in 
each  field  have  been  called  upon  to  de- 
scribe the  variety  of  seeds  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  mature  and  develop  into 
hardy  plants. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
distinguished  constituent  of  mine.  Mr. 
John  F.  Schiffman.  vice  president  of 
the  Hygrade  Seed  Co.  of  Fredonia. 
N.Y..  has  had  a  leading  role  to  play  in 
the  preparation  of  the  1961  yearbook. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  people  to  suggest 
and  urgje  that  an  agriculture  yearbook 
be  devoted  to  seeds.  Representing  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association,  he 
provided  much  valuable  information  and 
also  worked  on  several  chapters  of  the 
1961  yearbook.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Mr.  Schiffman  and  all  the 
other  experts  in  this  field  who  have  had 
a  hand  in  the  publication  of  this  useful 
work  in  a  long  series  of  excellent  books 
on  agriculture. 

I  also  point  out  that  1961  has  been 
designated  as  "World  Seed  Year"  by  free 
countries  throughout  the  world.  I  know- 
that  the  1961  yearbook  will  aid  and  as- 
sist this  important  international  project. 


THREE  YOUTHS  EXPRESS  A  VIEW- 
POINT ON  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  present  at  the  special  showing  of 
the  motion  picture,  "The  Young  Sav- 
ages." which  was  filmed  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  utilized  much  local  talent. 
Subsequent  to  the  showing  of  the  film, 
I  met  with  three  of  the  youthful  stars 
of  the  film:  Stanley  Kristien.  Luis  Ar- 
royo, and  Richard  Velez,  with  whom  I 
had  a  pleasant  and  stimulating  discus- 
sion of  youth  problems.  Meeting  these 
boys  was  especially  interesting  because 
all  three  had  previously  been  connected 
with  juvenile  gangs,  but  had  later  found 
the  road  to  rehabilitation.  A  few  days 
ago  I  received  from  these  boys  a  state- 
ment in  which  they  described  their  own 
views  concerning  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  like  to  have  the  benefit 
of  reading  what  these  boys'  sentiments 
are  on  the  problem  presented  to  the 
Nation  by  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Stanley  Kristien.  Luis 
Arroyo,  and  Richard  Velez 

It  Is  our  opinion — and  we've  been  on  the 
streets  ol  New  York  and  around  the  gangs 
for  years — that  there  are  two  main  reasons 
for  gang  trouble  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 
One  reason  is  the  housing  problem.  The 
other  Is  the  weather.    And  we  are  not  joking. 

Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  gangs  in 
themselves.    For  the  past  year  or  so,  we  have 


been  out  of  gang,=;,  we  have  been  acting,  and 
we've  made  a  motion  picture.  "The  Young 
Savages."  that  deals  with  gang  trouble  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  murder.  And  we  \e 
been  traveling  around  the  country.  So  we've 
seen  a  few  new  thing?.  For  example,  out- 
side of  the  big  cities,  teenngers  join  up.  but 
it's  not  a  gang,  it's  a  social  and  athletic  club. 
Or  if  you  go  to  college,  it's  a  fraternity. 

The  trouble  is.  when  gam's  go  wrong  and 
get  into  trouble.  We  said  a  reason  is  housing 
Well,  most  of  the  gang  trouble  comes  from 
people  who  live  in  the  worst  housing  in  this 
country.  Thev  live  in  one-  or  two-room 
apartments,  and  there  arc  three  or  four  peo- 
ple, grown  up.  that  is,  a  couple  of  teenagers, 
and  mavbe  four  or  five  kids  all  crowded  in 
And  do 'you  know  what  the  rent  is''  Some- 
times if-  as  high  as  $35,  *40,  nr  $50  a  week  - 
a  week,  not  a  month — for  this.  That's  the 
same  rent  as  a  liigh-class  apartment  house 
And  there  is  no  air  conditioning  Instead 
of  air  conditioning,  there  are  bugs  and  rats. 
The  bugs  are  as  tjig  as  rats  and  the  rats  are 
as  b'g  as  cats 

In  the  winter,  it  s  b.d  enough.  Everyone 
gets  under  the  s.,me  blanket,  because  that's 
the  onl.-  way  to  keep  warm.  If  you  think 
that's  good,  think  again. 

The  summer  i.i  the  worst.  It's  hot.  It 
gets  so  hot  that  it  drives  everyone  out  on 
the  streets.  And  when  they  get  out  on  the 
street,  it's  ntill  hot.  so  hot  that  it  sends 
everyone  running  arcvand  crazy,  like  lice  on 
a  hnt  frying  pan.  Kids  Just  don't  know 
what  to  do.  They  got  to  do  something  or 
else  they'll  explode.  So  they  explode  and 
there's  violence,  delinquency,  and  murder. 

This  is  a  fact  Check  the  newspapers 
Y'W'U  see  that  most  juvenile  delinquency 
takes  place  in  the  summer  And  the  hotter 
the  summer,  the  more  there  s  bopping  and 
murder.  The  way  things  are  set  up.  that's 
ihe  way  it's  got  to  be.  And  even  though 
we  got  notlimg  cgainst  youth  boards,  youth 
board's   won't  change  U 

"Well,  what's  to  be  done.  First  thing,  pro- 
v:de  decent  housing  at  a  fair  rent  And  get 
alter  gouging  ,andlords.  And  ha',  e  the 
health  department  make  the  landlords  pro- 
vide heat  in  winter,  and  get  nd  of  rats  and 
roaches.  Why.  some  of  these  apartments 
don't  have  toilets  that  work  or  runiung 
water. 

About  the  weather,  no  one  is  going  to 
change  the  wea  ,her.  But  people  Interested 
in  stopping  gang  trouble  and  cutting  down 
on  juvenile  dclmquencv,  have  to  do  more 
than  they're  doing,  and  maybe  take  another 
look  at  what  faey  have  been  dolns;.  How 
about  more  parks  with  lights  kept  on  at 
night,  and  mon*  play  areas  for  teenagers,  in 
the  sections  where  there  is  gang  trouble? 
Mavbe  there  should  be  activities  that  will 
interest  gang  members.  The  three  of  us 
were  on  the  street.^  with  gangs,  and  now  we 
figure  we  are  respectable  citizens  We  got 
interested  in  dramatics  through  tlie  Rev- 
erend Ben  Moring.  and  finally  went  to  work 
in  the  motion  picture,  "The  Young  Sav- 
ages." We  los:  interest  in  tlie  gangs,  be- 
cause we  had  something  more  interesting. 
It's  not  that  every  JD  should  be  an  actor, 
but  every  JD,  like  everyone  else  in  the  world, 
should  have  something  serious  and  worth 
while  to  intere-it  him. 

We  know  that  the  whole  problem  is  very 
complicated  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  solved 
in  any  easy  way.  But  we  think  that  two 
things,  housing  and  weather — or  what  to  do 
when  the  weather  is  driving  you  nuts — 
should  be  acted  on  if  you  want  to  deal  seri- 
ou.'ly   with   gang  trouble  and  JD. 


AWAKE  AMERICA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  Slates, 
speaking  in  California,  called  attention 


to  the  very  serious  situation  that  has 
resulted  from  Khru.shcheVs  recent  and 
continuous  rcmark.s  in  relation  to  Berlin. 
Communi.sm— the  inUn'uational  con- 
.spiracy  aimina  at.  world  conquest — con- 
tinue.s  10  be  the  major  threat  t-o  our 
.security  and  peace.  To  win  against  this 
hard-driving  sy.stem  will  require  a 
greater  dedication  by  the  American 
people  and  the  free  world. 

Particularly  in  the  propaganda  battle. 
Mr.  Khiushchev  and  his  henchmen  are 
especially  cffoclive.  Regrettably,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  increasinu  evidence  thit 
Communist  propaganda  is  convincing- 
people  nor  only  inside  and  outside  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  but  also  even 
more  gravely,  convincing  people  in 
America.  To  my  just  di.smay,  there  is 
a  prevalent  — and  growing — fatali-stic 
feeling  amona  the  Ameiican  people  that 
Khrushchev  may  be  right:  that  commu- 
nism will  one  day  surpa.ss  our  free  sys- 
tem. This  is  a  tragic  and  dangerous 
trend  in  U.S  thinking.  If  we  cannot 
dispel  such  apathy  and  fatalism  then, 
indeed,  we  may  be  doomed  for  failure. 
Fortunately,  this  kind  of  thinking  still 
reprei^ent.s  only  a  minority,  not  majority 
view;  nevertheless,  it  is  evident  enough 
to  be  alarming. 

It  is  true  that,  following  World  War 
II,  U.S.  citizen.s— particularly  through 
taxes,  mutual  aid,  and  other  programs — 
contributed  substantially  to  stopping 
CommuuLSt  expansionism.  However  this 
is  not  enough.  Whether  we  want  to  be- 
come aware  of  it  or  not.  this  is  an  all-out 
life-and-death  battle.  We  will  not  sur- 
vive by  a  "let  George — or  Uncle  Sam 
alone— do  it"  attitude. 

Because  of  the  trave  dangers  involved 
there  are.  in  my  judgment,  at  lea.st  two 
minimum  things  required: 

Fust.  Demon.strate  a  greater  sense  of 
urgency  m  our  policies  and  ieadership. 
and 

Second  Provide  morr  opportunity — 
and  the  machinery — for  American  citi- 
zens, "stirred  to  action" — as  we  must  be 
"stirred"  to  survive — to  make  a  real  con- 
tribution in  word  and  or  deed  to 
battling  ihi.s  threat  to  our  survival. 

We  recall  the  words  of  Edmund 
Burke:  "The  only  thing  necessary  for 
the  triumph  of  evil  is  that  good  men  do 
nothing."  Now.  we  must  a.sk  ourselves: 
Are  we  doing  too  little? 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  make  two 
addres.ses  over  radio  station  WGN.  dis- 
cu.ssinst  differing  aspects  of  the  battle 
against  communism.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  excerpts  from  the  ad- 
dresses printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kennedy -Khrushchlv   Global    Talks   o.v 
World  Challenck 

The  security  of  the  Nation,  the  fulfillment 
of  hopes  of  all  people — here  and  every- 
where— for  a  better  life:  these  depend  on 
peace. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  No.  1 
threat  to  peace  continues  to  be  communism. 

Over  the  years,  real  efforts  have  been  made 
to  resolve  the  East- West  differences.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  solution  is  extremely  difficult. 
Why?    The  fundamental  reason  is  that  there 


are  different  goals:  The  free  v  orld  wants 
peace,  and  the  Comr-iunlsts  want  to  rule  the 
world . 

Through  the  long,  headachy  negotiations, 
the  East- West  positions  have  become  crys- 
tallized, and,  to  a  large  degree,  hardened. 
This  Is  particularly  true  on  disarmament  and 
Berlin. 

Naturally,  we  fee:  the  West  proposes  the 
t>est.  most  logical,  S'Mutions  Our  objectives 
would  serve  not  on  y  our  national  Interests 
but,  we  feel,  the  Intsrests  of  the  world.  The 
ultimate  goal  Is  to  create  a  global  climate 
In  which  all  natlom  have  an  opportunity  to 
solve  their  problems  and,  by  self-determina- 
tion, to  attain  their  national  goals. 

To  the  contrary,  ihe  Communists  are  still 
shrK.Hlng  for  a  different  target:  world  con- 
quest. 

Experience  has  taupht  us  that  there  is  only 
a  faint  hope.  If  any  at  all,  that  the  Reds  will 
ever  change  their  self-serving  policies. 

However,  the  deadlock  threatens  not  only 
to  further  tensions,  but  also  to  increase  tiie 
possibility  of  global  war. 

Now,  what  can  b<!  done? 

With  East  and  Vest  at  a  standoff  mili- 
tarily, our  efforts  need  to  be  directed  toward 

(1)  stopping  Communist  expansionism;  (2) 
continuing  efforts  to  nnd  a  solution  to  dif- 
ferences; and  (3)  mustertng  greater  support 
throughout  the  non  Communist  world — and 
also.  If  possible,  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains — for  the  Western  proposals  for 
peace. 

Now.  how  can  we,  for  example,  .succeed  In 
better  enlightening  and  mobilizing  world 
opinion  In  this  batt;e? 

In  my  Judgment,  worldwide  talks  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  could  result 
in  better  understanding  of  the  respective  ap- 
proaches of  E.ast  and  West  on  the  peace- 
threatening  problemj.        r 

This  Is  particularly  trtie  on  such  tx^nigh 
problems  as  Berlin  ;ind  disarmament. 

Given  equal  time  on  global  television, 
radio,  and  In  newspapers,  the  leaders  of  the 
free  and  Communli.ts  worlds  could,  again, 
present  their  positions  to  the  people  of  the 
world. 

F^r  the  West,  th  s  would  provide  oppor- 
tunity to  (1|  refut'?  much  of  the  Illogical, 
self-serving  propaganda  of  the  Communists: 

(2)  and  to  more  effectively  present  Western 
propcwals. 

What  have  we  to  lose? 

Let's  lace  It  The  Communists  are  tough, 
clever  fighters  in  tl:e  propaganda  battle. 

On  a  global  scale  they  have  turned  truth 
into  falsehood,  laci,  Into  fiction,  right  Into 
wrong.  They  commit  crimes  and  yet  suc- 
cessfully accuse  Western  nations  of  the  same 
crimes.  They  commit  aggression  and  tag  the 
Western  nations  as  aggressors  The  greatest 
imperialists  of  mo<lern  times,  they  success- 
fu]4|[  brand  the  Wentern  nations  as  imperial- 
ists. 

To  the  world,  the  Red  leaders  pose  as  mis- 
sionaries of  peace.  With  one  hand,  they  hold 
aloft  the  dove  of  p«ace:  meanwhile,  with  the 
other  blood-drlpplrig  hand,  they  inhumanely 
wield  the  sword  of  slaughter  And.  this 
time,  the  right  hfnd  knows  what  the  left 
hand  Is  doing  and  vice  versa. 

Propagandawlse,  they  brazenly  distort  the 
truth  and  make  It  5  tick. 

With  the  Communist  bloc  and  Western 
alliances,  then,  b;coming  more  concretely 
solidified  Into  two  opposing  camps,  such  dis- 
cussions between  East  and  West  leaders 
would  be  beneficial.  In  my  Judgment,  In  en- 
lightening and  mc'blltzlng  world  opinion  to 
the  real  Issues — and  obstructionists — In  ne- 
gotiation. This  ^»ould  help  not  only  our 
cause,  but  the  cai.se  of  peace.  All  people — 
Communists  and  non -Communists — have  a 
great  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  struggle; 
namely,  their  own  survival. 


Neoki);   Labor  PmoNTiERSMAKSHip  m  ths 
Sfacz  Ack 

As  a  nation,  we  face  complex,  difficult 
problems  at  home  and  abroad.  To  meet 
these  challenges,  we  need  to: 

More  effectively  mobilize  our  people  and 
resources. 

Design  new  policies  to  meet  the  unique 
problems    of    the    times. 

Encourage  the  full  cooperation  of  all  seg- 
ments   of   tlie   economy. 

Progress  and  soctirity — a  challengi;  for  all 
of  us— depends  particularly  upon  the  dedica- 
tion and  resourcefulness  of  our  mere  than 
715    million    working    men    and    women. 

As  a  dynamic  force  In  the  space  age.  they 
provide  real  manpower  and  brainjxjwer  for 
a  powerful  forward  thrust  into  the  future. 

Traditionally,  workers  and  their  tmions 
have  been  basically  concerned  with  obtaining 
a  fair  share  of  the  rewards  of  their  produc- 
tion. Including  wages,  better  working  condi- 
tions. Job  security,  retirement,  anj  other 
benefits. 

Within  our  free  system,  we  need  to  care- 
fully and  vleilantjy  protect  and  perpetuate 
the  rlcrlits  of  workers  to  speak,  to  orc;anize. 
and  tn  bargain— to  obtain  a  Just  share  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labor 

With  a  strong  and  growing  voice,  however, 
there  also  goes  hnnd-ln-hand  a  greatfr  sense 
of    dedication    and    responsibility. 

In  these  perilous,  difficult  times,  tie  chal- 
lenges Include  the  following: 

Adherence  to  policies  in  labor-nanape- 
ment  negotiations  that  spur,  not  obstruct, 
economic  progress;  and 

Recognition  of  public,  as  well  as  worker, 
interest.  In  negotiations  with  management. 

In  the  struggle  against  communism  unions 
have  also  a  great  opportunity — ye?,  a  re- 
sponsibility— to  serve  as  a  strong  voice  of 
peace,    progres-s.    and    freedom. 

Around  the  globe,  there  Is  a  uniquely 
strong,  common  bond  among  the  workers  of 
ail   nations. 

In  contact  with  fellow  laborers,  esewhere 
on  the  globe,  the  workers  of  the  Unlud  .States 
and  their  vmlons  have  a  tremendou;'  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  a5  dynamic  transmitters  of 
the    Ideas    nnd    Ideals    of   freedom. 

They  can  present  a  true,  realistic  picture 
of: 

How  free  trade  unions  can  best  serve  the 
working   people   and   the   Nation. 

How  free,  collective  bargaining  can  create 
a  workers-share-ln-the-rewards  Kind  of 
economy — not  a  trickle-down  benefit  for 
workers  from  either  a  cartel-like  business 
system  or  a  state-controlled  dlct.atorshlp. 
How.  under  freedom,  the  worker  enjoys  re- 
spect for  his  rights  and  integrity  Includ- 
ing the  maximum  degree  of  freedom  allow- 
able   within    an    organized   society. 

How  participation  In  government  of,  by, 
and  for  the  people  has  created  for  the 
American  worker  the  best  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  promises 
ever  higher  standards  of  living  fo)-  the  fu- 
ture. 

As  we  face  the  challenges  aheid.  then, 
our  Nation — and  the  cause  of  pt^ace — can 
benefit  tremendously  from  a  stronger,  more 
creative  public  interest  role  of  labor  in  serv- 
ing our  Nation  in  national  and  international 
affairs. 


EXPANDING  SOIL  AND  WATER  CON- 
SERVATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
servation of  our  soil  and  water  i-esources 
is  absolutely  essential — if  we  art?  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  needs  of  a  vast  popu- 
lation in  the  future. 

My  hwne  State  of  Wisconsin  lias  made 
splendid  progress  in  develOF«nert  of  con- 
servation programs.     Elsewhere  in  the 


countrv'.  however,  there  is  still  a  good 
deal  of  work  to  be  done. 

Recently,  the  president  of  the  Wiscon-  * 
sin  Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
District  Supervisors,  Mr.  Lloyd  Howard 
Johnson,  forwarded  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
the  President  on  the  need  for  expanding 
of  the  watershed  program. 

Believing  that  these  recommendations 
deserve,  as  well,  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  letter  printed  at  this  point  m 
the  RECoifD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wi.<^-oNsiN  Association  of  Soil 
CoNSFHVATioN  District  Supeeviscrs, 
Setv    Rtchvjond .    Wis.,   June   lb,   1961. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
T'lC  White  Hovac. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Prfsident  Kennedy:  As  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
C mservation  District  Supervisors.  I  want  to 
express  our  organization's  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  your  expressed  support  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts. 

Except  for  one  newly  created  county,  the 
former  Menomonie  Indian  Reservation,  Wis- 
consin is  completely  covered  by  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  districts.  Each  district  has 
entered  into  memorandums  of  understand- 
ing with  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and    the   Soil    Conservation   S«-vlce. 

The  SCS  provides  limited  personnel  to 
each  of  our  districts.  We  are  also  receiving 
excellent  cooperation  from  the  State  soil  and 
water  conservation  committee,  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  service,  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Conservation  Department. 

Supervisors  of  every  soU  and  water  con- 
servation district  annually  prepare  an  esti- 
mate ol  the  kinds  and  total  amount.s  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  work  that  farm- 
ers arc  ready  to  establish  during  the  ensuing 
year.  T",ie  technical  time  needed  for  plan- 
ning and  installing  the  conservation  meas- 
ures can  be  converted  into  many  years 
Total  manpower  assistance  now  at  our  dls- 
p.isal  does  not  nearly  approach  the  amount 
required.  In  fact,  AssembliTiian  Franklin 
Jahnkc.  in  a  statement  made  before  the 
assembly  agricultural  committee,  indicated 
that  WlJicon.sin  would  need  about  100  more 
man-years  of  technical  help  to  adequately 
handle  the  workload  In  the  Immediate  off- 
ing. Mr.  Jahnke  estimated  that  this  would 
c~.st   nearly  $400,000. 

Our  State  asstx:iation  sponsored  a  bill  that 
is  now  before  the  State  legislature  providing 
an  appropriation  of  $72,000  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year  and  $108,000  thereafter  for  direct 
assistance  to  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts.  This  fund  Is  to  be  matched  by 
county  appropriations.  We  are  quite  opti- 
mistic regarding  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Even  though  it  is  enacted  we  will  still  have 
a  considerable  shortage  in  technical  assist- 
ance available  to  us 

I  believe  you  will  be  Interested  in  the 
progress  being  made  in  Wisconsin  through 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  566.  Thus  far.  28  ap- 
plications have  been  completed.  Of  this 
number.  8  projects  have  been  approved  for 
operations.  5  for  planning,  and  15  have 
merely  been  accepted  by  the  State  soil  and 
water  conservation  committee.  There  are 
still  new  applications  In  the  making. 

Wisconsin  is  at  the  present  time  in  dire 
need  of  another  watershed  planning  pwrty. 
Our  present  Soil  Conservation  Service  party 
Is  preparing  from  four  to  five  work  plans  a 
year.  As  a  minimum,  we  feel  that  this  num- 
ber should  be  doubled. 
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Wisconsin  supervisors  recognize  your 
friendly  and  genuine  Interest  in  the  work 
of  our  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
and  we  solicit  your  support  in  securing  addi- 
tional technical  assistance  and  another 
watershed  planning  party  for  Wisconsin. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  help  us  will  be 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

I.LOYD  H    Johnson. 

Pres\dr}it  ^ 


GI  BILL  NEEDED  TO  HELP  END 
EDUCATIONAL  LAG 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
in  the  entire  histoiy  of  our  Nation  the 
most  important  and  far-rcachins  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, next  to  the  Land-Grant  College 
Act  of  1862,  was  the  World  War  II  GI 
bill.  Educators,  legislators,  and  profes- 
sional men  of  both  ma.ior  political  par- 
ties state  almost  to  a  man  that  the 
World  War  11  GI  bill  and  the  Korean 
conflict  GI  bill  had  an  invaluable  impact 
on  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  and 
upon  the  progress  and  development  of 
our  national  economy. 

The  need  for  a  similar  education  bill 
to  educate  and  traiii  veterans  of  the  cold 
war  is  so  overwhelming  that  it  is  aston- 
ishing to  me  that  we  have  not  already 
established  such  a  program. 

For  example,  statistics  .^^how  that  the 
previous  GI  bills  gave  this  Nation 
450,000  engineers.  150.000  physicists, 
chemists  and  other  scientists,  180.000 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  technicians. 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  pro- 
fessionally and  technically  trained  citi- 
zens. This  Nation  soi-ely  needs  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  additional  professionally 
and  technically  trained  people  today. 

One  phase  of  this  need  for  greater 
numbers  of  technically  trained  Ameri- 
cans was  pointed  up  in  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Porter,  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Washington  Post.  He  re- 
ported ; 

The  Engineers  Joint  Council  estimate.s 
that  some  264,000  young  men  and  women 
will  graduate  from  Russian  technical  in- 
stitutes this  year  against  16.000  from 
equivalent  U.S.   schools. 

This  single  stark  statistic  throws  into  re- 
lief America's  lagging  performance  in  the 
scientific  race. 

Our  output  of  top-level  scientists  and 
engineers  is  bad  enough — for  every  American 
university  graduate  In  technological  fields 
the  Russians   graduate   three. 

But  In  the  category  of  engineering  support 
personnel,  which  incliides  graduates  of 
technical  instltvites.  our  showing  is  even 
worse.  The  ratio  is  better  than  15  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet. 

Mr.  President,  the  cold  war  veterans 
GI  education  bill,  S.  349,  would  be  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction  for 
meeting  this  problem.  It  offers  us  the 
opportunity  to  reestablish  a  proven  pro- 
gram that  would  be  of  vast  national  in- 
terest as  well  as  beneficial  to  millions 
of  individuals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  aforementioned  article  by 
Mr.  Porter,  which  appeared  in  the  June 
17  1961.  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
under  the  heading,  "The  Gap  in  Tech- 
nical Training:  34-Year-Old  CREI  Seeks 
to  Relieve  Shortage." 


There  being:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Gap  in  Tkchnical  Training — 34-Year- 

Old  CREI  Seeks  To  Relieve  Shortage 

(By  Frank  C   Porten 

The  Engineers  Joint  Council  estimates  that 

some    264,000    young    men    and    women    will 

graduate   from   Ru-ssian   technical   institutes 

this  year  again 't  only  16.000  from  equivalent 

United   States  :>choo!s. 

This  single  stark  statistic  throws  into 
high  relief  Americas  hiixtrin?;  i>crformance 
in  the  scientifir  race. 

Our  output  of  top-level  scientists  and 
engineers  is  b.id  enougli — for  every  Ameri- 
can uuiversitv  gradr/ite  in  technological 
fie'di   the   Rus.'ians  graduate   three 

'Bt.t  in  the  ciuegory  of  engmeeruig  stip- 
poit  personnel  which  include.s  the  graduates 
of  technical  in-;tirutes.  our  showing  is  even 
WDi.se  T!ie  ratio  is  bctt-r  than  15  to  1  in 
tavwr  lit  the  rtjo-.-iet. 

Our  1  ick  in  this  .second  line  of  scteniific 
persuiinel  means  that  often  an  American 
Ph  n  .  wh(j  miu;ht  boiler  be  engaged  In  orig- 
inal research,  .s  pressed  into  a  routine  or- 
duiar.iv  assigned  to  a  laboratory  techni- 
cian. 

The  tight  iigauist  the  gap  in  technical  per- 
sonnel IS  nowhere  moie  m  evidence  than 
itt  tiie  Capitol  Radiu  Engineering  Institute 
at  3224  16th  .'=^t;eei  N\V  .  which  <in  officer  de- 
scribes as  a  private  pruprietarv  profit-seek- 
ing.   protit-niaking    institute  " 

There  some  700  youths  attend  classes  night 
and  day  in  an  austere,  mtensue  27-month 
course  on  the  junior  college  level  which  of- 
fers them  the  degree  ol  associate  m  applletl 
science. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  CREI's  activities. 
If  has  also  an  enrollment  (jf  some  20.000 
others  in  its  home  study  program,  and  it 
conducts  special  off-campus  training  pro- 
gr.ims  for  some  of  the  Nation's  largest  cor- 
porations and  for  a  variety  of  Government 
agencies 

'It's  work,  work  work,  and  more  work- 
ii')  frills—  no  life  adjustment  classes."  says 
H  E  McCalllck,  executive  vice  president  and 
a  former  University  of  Houston  professor 
He  exi;U.ins  tliai  the  workload  is  similarly 
lough  for  the  Institutes  45-man  faculty  and 
for  a  corps  ol  consulting  engineers  and 
scientists  who  write  and  continually  update 
tlic  schools'  texts 

The  result.  McCallick  says,  is  an  extremely 
flexible  curriculum  which  keeps  pace  with 
industrial  and  Government  needs  for  men 
with  up-to-date  knowledge  of  electronics, 
microwave  communications,  computer  and 
mis.=ile  technology  and  the  like 

Because  their  training  is  more  au  courant, 
some  CREI  graduates  actually  command  bet- 
ter starting  salaries  than  uni'-erstty  gradu- 
ates, McCallick  adds.  Of  the  most  recent 
class  of  55.  all  of  them  had  from  2  to  9  dif- 
ferent job  offers  from  which  to  jiick  several 
months  before  graduation,  he  explains 

CREI  was  founded  in  1927  and  is  still 
headed  by  Eugene  H.  Rietzeke  who  entered 
the  Navy  in  1917.  worked  up  to  chief  radio- 
man, and  developed  the  Navy's  first  advanced 
radio  materiel  courses  at  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory. 

He  began  CREI  initially  as  a  home  study 
sciiool,  establishing  residence  courses  in  1932. 
Since  then  he  has  founded  CREI  Atomics  a 
nuclear  division  of  tlie  school,  and  has  added 
a  European  division  with  offices  in  Ltjiidon 
CREIs  own  lexttKJoks  liave  circulated 
tliroughout  the  world,  been  translated  int^i 
a  number  of  languages,  and  have  even  been 
appropriated,  company  officers  suspect,  by 
the  Russians  for  incorporation  in  some  of 
tlieir  own  courses. 

Today  CREI  has  developed  and  runs  spe- 
cial courses  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
for  NASA's  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  for 
the   ballistic   missile   early    warning   system, 


Pan  American  World  Airways.  Martin  Co.. 
Melpar.  Inc  ,  Douglas  Aircraft.  RCA.  the 
Navy  Hydrographlc  Office.  FAA.  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Police  Chieis 
among  others 

Tho  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tein- 
poie  The  time  of  the  Senator  fiom 
Texas  has  expired 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr    YARBOROUGH      Mr.   President. 
I  ask  for  an  additional  minute  and  a  half. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 
pore.     Without    objection,    the    Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  commend  the  sen- 
ior   Senator    from    Texas    for    his   very 
constructive  sponsorship  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  which  he  has  made  reference.     I 
testified  in  favor  of  it  at  the  committee 
heaiing.s      I  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
benelicial  pieces  of  legislation  that  Con- 
gress will  be  called  to  pass  upon.     I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
educational    provisions  of    that   bill   to 
supply   post -Korean  war  veterans   with 
the   sam<'   educational   opportunities   as 
were  afforded  World  War  II  and  Korean 
war   veterans   may   be   included    in    the 
pending     defen.se   education   legislation. 
Wherevei   it  is,  I  shall  be  happy  to  sup- 
port it.     I  know  of  no  legislation  which 
would    be    more    desirable    not   only    to 
those  called  into  the  aimed  services  after 
the  Korean  war.  who  have  been  1^  out 
of  earlier  legi.slation,  but  to  educanon  in 
general      I  am  glad  to  associate  myself 
with  Senator  Y.^rborough  in  his  vigorous 
campaign  to  secure  the  same  treatment 
for  these  young  men  taken  from  private 
life  as  was  given  those  earlier  called  for 
the  military  training  and  whose  civilian 
careers    were    thereby    interrupted    and 
disadvantaged      Moreover,  adult  educa- 
tion, which  they  would  receive  thereby. 
is  more  than  ever  needed  in  this  day  of 
rapidly  expanding  knowledge.     It  is  not 
provided  in  the  education  bill  which  the 
Senate   enacted    recently,   which    I   was 
al.so  glad  to  support. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  for  his 
support  of  the  prop)osed  legislation  His 
support  of  educational  programs  and 
of  all  programs  which  aid  this  country 
m  Its  education  and  in  its  economy  are 
well  known. 

With  reference  to  his  comments,  on 
Friday  last  the  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  took  the  educational  provisions 
of  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  which  are  really 
the  lieart  of  the  bill  and  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  added  them  to  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  No  provision  of  any  act 
could  be  more  related  to  the  national 
defen.se  and  to  education  than  the  edu- 
cational provisions  of  the  cold  wai'  vet- 
erans' bill. 

As  was  ^o  ably  pointed  out  by  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  it  would 
not  only  benefit  the  veterans,  but  also 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  legislation  is  not  offered  as 
a  bonus  for  service,  any  more  than  the 
World  War  II  GI  Act  and  the  Korean 
Conflict    Act    were    bonus    acts.      They 


were  introduced  as  readjustment  bills,  as 
is  the  bill  I  have  introduced.  They  were 
readjustment  bills,  as  was  stated  by 
their  sponsors  end  as  the  record  was 
made  on  them.  The  purpose  of  those 
bills  was  to  enable  veterans  to  readjust 
themselves  to  civilian  life,  and  thereby 
make  their  full  contribution  to  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  governmental  life  of 
this  country. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  educa- 
tional provisions  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
were  added  to  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  la.'^t  Friday.  I  congratulate 
the  subcommittee  on  its  action,  and  I 
hope  that  their  ;arsighted  and  patriotic 
action  will  be  matched  by  the  action  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  this  weelc.  and  later  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  the  bill  is  taken  up 
by  the  Senate  sliortly  after  July  4. 


TIME  FOR  ACTION  ON  PADRE  IS- 
LAND AND  OTHER  PROPOSED  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE  AREA  PROPOS- 
ALS: THE  NirW  LEADER  QUOTES 
SENATOR  NE'JBERGER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Sen.itor  from  Oregon  I  Mrs. 
NeubercerI.  mace  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent pleas  in  behalf  of  preserving  our 
seashores  that  eier  has  been  voiced  in 
this  Chamber. 

Her  remarks  inspired  Mr.  William  E. 
Bohn,  distinguished  editor  of  the  New 
Leader,  to  write  a  column  concerning 
the  proposals  to  establish  national  sea- 
shore recreation  areas  on  Padre  Island, 
the  Oregon  Dunes,  Cape  Cod.  and  at 
Point  Reyes. 

T  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  REcoRn  the  afore- 
mentioned column  by  Mr.  Bohn.  which 
was  entitled  "Tlie  Restless  but  Restful 
Sea." 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  Xy  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  RE.STL1  ss  blt  RtsTFVL  Sea 
(By  William  E    Bohn* 

On  April  27.  tliat  tireless  Senator  fmm 
Oregon.  Mrs  Mat  rive  Nrt'BtTicER,  t)egan  a 
speech  In  this  way:  Ceaseless  motion  of 
the  sea  shapes  anc  molds  our  Notion's  coast- 
line eyery  hour  of  the  day.  But  the  inexora- 
ble changes  thus  wTOUght  pale  in  signifi- 
cance when  comjmred  to  another  force  nt 
work  on  our  vanishing  shoreline.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  pressure  of  population,  the 
Increased  Indnstralizatlnn  and  erosion  by 
commercialization . 

"Like  King  Canute,  we  cannot  slow  the 
tides  with  wishes,  but  we  can  provide  legis- 
lative safeguards  to  the  outstanding  scenic 
grandeurs  of  our  seacoast.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  efforts  to 
give  national  park  status  to  recreation  areas 
at  Cape  Code  in  Massachusetts,  Padre  Is- 
land in  Texas,  Point  Reyes  in  California,  and 
the  magnificent  sand  dunes  of  Oregon." 

Senator  Neubehger  made  her  eloquent  plea 
largely  In  order  to  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  fine  article  about  the  Ore- 
gon dunes  by  Anthony  Netboy,  who  over 
the  years  has  contributed  some  excellent 
pieces  on  conservation  matters  to  the  New 
Leader.  Writing  In  the  Oregon  Journal. 
Netboy  provided  a  sparkling  description  of 
the  dunes,  and  with  obvious  purpose  he 
mentioned  the  number  of  the  Senator's  bill, 
B.  902. 


It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  many  readers  of 
both  the  Journal  and  the  New  Leader  will 
write  to  Senator  NEUBDicni,  or  to  their  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen,  In  favor  of  estab- 
lishing this  new  national  seashore.  For  the 
enemy  Is  always  on  hand  and  alert.  There 
are  always  investors  who  would  rather  make 
a  few  dollars  than  see  millions  of  people 
have  a  good  time  or  know  that  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  on  the  continent  is  pre- 
served and  improved  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
ing gciur  »tions. 

T'jis  is  the  t:me  for  those  who  believe  in 
conservation  to  get  bu=y.  We  have  done 
wondtrfuUy  well  m  taking  over  and  devel- 
oping our  national  parks.  No  other  coun- 
iry  in  the  world  except  Canada  has  come 
i.oar  to  us  in  this  field.  I  have  ju5t  counted 
59  national  p.^rks  and  monuments  registered 
and  described  in  a  book  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject. These  are  possessions  of  ^'hich  we 
ii''ve  evei  y  ngiit  to  be  proud. 

Btit  with  regard  to  our  seacoasts  we  have 
been  curiously  nesiectfui.  There  Is  the  mag- 
nificent Cape  Hatteras  area  in  Ncrth  Caro- 
lina, the  Florida  Everglades  and  the  tiny 
Acadia  balanced  on  the  tip  of  th(  State  of 
M.-tlne  As  far  back  as  the  1870s  the  con- 
servationists were  agitating  to  save  the 
i>€.!ury  spots  of  the  West.  But  f.ir  a  long 
time  there  was  little  concern  about  the 
East  and  practically  none  about  tlic  beaches. 

During  the  last  few  years,  howe  .er.  there 
has  been  a  change.  In  1936  the  National 
Park  Service  made  a  survey  with  »  view  to 
Kixitting  shores  which  were  sultabh'  for  pur- 
chase and  development.  It  suggesn-d  that  12 
major  fctrips  with  437  miles  of  beach  be 
purchased  Btit  it  was  a  long  tune  before 
anything  really  happened.  In  the  :-neantime 
in>estment  and  development  went  on  with 
horrifying  sp>eed.  Many  of  the  finest  shore 
spots    have   gone   under   the   hammer. 

At  the  present  time,  amidst  all  the  ex- 
citement of  the  87th  Congress,  the-e  is  more 
chance  of  some  action  about  natic  nal  parks 
than  there  has  been  for  a  long  time.  If 
any  of  my  readers  are  Interested  in  helping 
push  this  good  work  along,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  It.  There  are  five  project?  in  par- 
ticular, which  seem  to  be  excitini;  a  lot  of 
interest  Cape  Cod:  the  Indiana  Sand  Dunes: 
Padre  Island.  Tex.;  Reyes  Point.  Calif.;  and 
the  Oreg'in  Sand  Dunes. 

Good  old  Cape  Cod.  where  the  Pilgrims 
first  sighted  the  American  shore,  mrely  de- 
serves to  be  preserved  and  improved.  The 
InteresU  of  the  old  towns  and  of  the  resi- 
dents should  be  carefully  guarded  by  taking 
over  and  protecting  the  whole  long  and 
magnificent  beach.  This  Is  one  o'  the  first 
parts  of  New  England  which  I  learned  to 
love,  and  I  shall  not  feel  that  Is  safe  until 
the  projxjGed  law  has  been  passed. 

Then  there  are  the  great  dunes  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  They 
struck  me  with  wonder  when  fl:-st  I  saw 
them  as  a  boy,  and  many  a  time  since  then 
when  I  have  passed  them  on  my  way  to 
Chicago  I  was  curious  to  know  why  nothing 
has  ever  been  done  about  them.  They  are 
surely  the  most  striking  and  distinctive 
feature  of  that  entire  midland  region.  But 
little  has  been  done  to  make  their  beauty 
available  to  the  public.  A  number  of  steel 
companies  have  already  encroacaed  upon 
them — and  others  are  waiting  to  pounce. 

Padre  Island  is  a  beauty  spot  which  I 
have  never  seen.  Its  special  champion  is 
Democratic  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborovgh, 
of  Texas.  When  it  has  been  tfken  over, 
along  with  Florida's  Everglades,  it  will  be 
clear  that  the  United  States  truly  extends 
into  the  tropics.  A  trip  from  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  to  Padre  Island  will  give  our 
people  a  lively  Idea  of  the  spread  of  this 
country  from  north  to  south,  a  much-needed 
lesson  in  geography.  But  It  is  necessary  to 
act  quickly;  The  real  estate  men  are  on  the 
move.    You  can  vote  with  a  postcard. 


KENAI:  ALASKA  OLD  AND  NEW 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  "Face 
of  America'  section  of  the  Satui-day  Eve- 
ning Post  of  June  24.  1961.  In  it  there  is 
a  magnificent  photograph  of  the  old  vil- 
lage Russian  orthodox  church  in  Kenai, 
Alaska.  Today's  children  are  playing 
around  it.  To  its  left,  in  the  back- 
ground, the  snowy  10,000-foot  cone  of 
Mount  Redoubt,  an  extinct  volcano, 
soars  into  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  This 
is  the  second  double-page  colored  photo- 
graph taken  in  Alaska  to  appear  in  this 
feature  of  the  Post  in  recent  weeks.  A 
few  weck.s  apo  a  photograph  of  the  Men- 
denhall  Glacier,  the  most  accessible  and 
best-known  felacicr  in  Alaska,  just  11 
miles  by  highway  north  of  the  capital, 
Juneau,  appeared.  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  such  a  nationally  ciiTulated  maga- 
zine as  the  Post  has  realized  what  natu- 
ral and  manmade  wonders  Alaska  holds. 

Kenai  has  been  a  small  fishing  villace 
about  65  miles  south  of  Anchorage.  It 
shelters,  according  to  recent,  and  no 
doubt  obsolete,  census  reports,  about  600 
folk,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  of  Russian 
descent.  The  hewn  log  chapel  was  built 
in  1846.  when  Alaska  was  still  a  part  of 
Russian  America.  Its  founder  was  a 
Russian  monk,  Egumen  Nicolais.  the  first 
man  to  bring  Christianity  into  the  area. 
He  came  into  a  region  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, of  lofty  snow-capped  mountains  vis- 
ible to  the  west  across  the  salt  waters 
of  Cook  Inlet ;  of  virgin  forest  and  myr- 
iad lakes:  and  to  the  east,  the  mighty 
uplands  culminating  in  the  jagged  peaks 
and  glaciers  of  the  rugged  Kenai  Moun- 
tains, a  southwaid  extension  of  the 
coastal  Chugach  Range — an  area 
abounding  with  big  game — moose,  bear, 
Dall  sheep,  and  mountain  goat.^  Yet 
this  part  of  Alaska — yes.  all  of  Alaska  at 
the  mid-19th  century — could  then  only 
be  classified  as  an  almost  untrodden 
wilderness. 

Kenai.  today,  more  than  110  years 
after  the  old  log-hewn  church  was  built, 
is  still  a  frontier  town,  but  like  much  of 
Ala.ska,  it  is  on  the  move.  Because  of 
the  hard  work  and  raw  courage  of  Alas- 
ka's first  citizens,  pioneers  like  Egumen 
Nicolais  no  less  than  the  homesteaders 
of  today.  Alaska's  wilderness  has  begxm 
to  be  settled.  Alaska,  long  unknown,  is 
emerging  as  a  new  and  exciting  place  to 
live.  Its  citizens  are  proud  to  partici- 
pate in  its  growth. 

Mr.  President,  today  Kenai  and  its 
church  are  striking  examples  of  the  old 
and  the  new.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
was  privileged,  in  company  with  Post- 
master General  Edward  Day,  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  a  fine  nev/  post  office 
building  there.  It  was  a  day  of  celebra- 
tion for  the  people  of  Kenai,  who  wel- 
comed us  with  typically  warm  Alaskan 
hospitality.  Today,  the  rough,  unpainted 
old  Russian  church  lies  juxtAposed  to  a 
shining  new  sign  proclaiming  Kenai  as 

The  Oil  Capital  of  Alaska."  For  around 
Kenai,  in  the  past  3  years,  fabulous  new 
oil  strikes,  which  could  make  Alaska  one 
of  the  foremost  oil-produchig  States  in 
the  Union,  have  been  made.  They  have 
doubled  Kenai's  population  and  cata- 
pulted the  town  into  statewide  promi- 
nence. 
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Today,  in  the  new  Kenai,  in  the  new 
Alaska,  this  church  stands  as  a  memorial 
to  the  brave  souls  who  pioneered  a  re- 
mote wilderness.  The  wilderness  in  all 
its  beauty,  abundance,  and  mystery  is. 
happily,  still  there,  a  priceless  legacy, 
which  must  be  preserved  at  all  cost.  But 
the  sign  represents  the  new  Alaska,  de- 
veloping an  economy  which  will  make 
possible  a  good  livelihood  for  its  pioneers 
of  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow,  as 
well  as  for  those  other  Americans  in  the 
older,  long-settled,  more  crowded  parts 
of  our  Union,  who.  with  the  love  of  ad- 
venture in  their  hearts,  wish  to  join  their 
fellow  citizens  on  "the  last  frontier." 


ADDRESSES  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  INTERIOR  CARVER 
AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE 
GOVERNORS  OF  GUAM  AND 
SAMOA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  served  as  a  member  of  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  which  visited 
both  American  Samoa  and  the  territoi-y 
of  Gulim,  and  various  other  places  in  the 
American  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific,  to  consider  governmental  prob- 
lems in  those  far-western  Pacific  areas. 
The  people  living  on  our  Pacific  front 
represent — or  at  least  should  represent — 
a  living  example  of  this  Nation's  progress 
and  purpose  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world — particularly  in  nearby  Asia — to 
observe. 

While  we  have  done  some  things  in 
all  of  these  areas  of  which  the  United 
States  can  be  proud,  there  is  much,  much 
more  to  be  done. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  remarks  which  were  made 
last  month  by  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Carver.  Jr..  tlie  very  able  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  at  Agana.  Guam 
and  Pago  Pago.  American  Samoa,  at  the 
inaugurations  of  the  new  Governors  of 
those  American  territories.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Carver's  remarks 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Assist.ant  Secret.\by  of  the  In- 
terior John  A  Carver,  Jr..  at  Agana,  Guam. 
May  20,  1961.  at  the  Inauguration  of 
Hon.  William  P  Diniel  as  Governor  of 
Guam 

I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to  p.ir- 
tlcipate  in  this  ceremony  It  is  clear  that 
Governor  Daniel  and  his  handsome  family 
have  been  taken  to  your  hearts,  and  I'm 
happy  to  have  a  part  in  such  a  festive  oc- 
casion. Governor  Daniel's  abilities  promise 
a  most  successful  administration.  The 
Guam  government,  under  his  leadership.  I 
know  will  achieve  greater  prosperity  and 
development  of  this  beautiful  Island  and  its 
people.  Id  like  at  this  time  to  read  pub- 
licly Secretary  Udall's  greeting  to  him. 

My  remarks  today  will  be  brief  and  di- 
rected to  what  I  consider  the  essence  ot 
Guam's  present  situation — namely,  your 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  future  and 
the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
toward  them.  This  requires  that  we  con- 
sider soberly  and  fundamentally  what  Guam 
means  In  the  world  situation. 

In  this  age  of  mass  media,  suggestion  and 
symbolism    shortcut    and    short    circuit    the 


communication  of  ideas  The  slogan  and  the 
symbol  are  the  thing.  We  accept  that 
"Luckles  taste  better"  without  inquiring 
"Better  than  v,-hat?"  The  world  lives  and 
acts  on  the  basis  of  symbols  and  the  feellng.s 
they  generate  among  the  people  of  our  globe. 
To  us  of  the  West,  Hungary  and  Korea  con- 
jure up  definite  reactions  as  to  the  methods 
and  morals  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Un- 
doubtedly, Berlin  constitutes  for  them  an 
Irritating  symbol  of  our  resistance  to  their 
goals,  just  'as  sputnik  and  Gargann  depict 
their  scientific  accomplishments. 

In  this  world  of  menial  pictures  and  re- 
sulting stimuli,  Guam.  too.  is  a  symbol.  Just 
so  are  the  Virgin  Islands  and  American 
Samoa  symbols.  Therein  lies  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  you  of  Guam 

Guam's  progress  for  an  outpost  of  Euro- 
pean colonialism  to  the  threshold  of  com- 
plete self-government  to  us  Is  a  symbol  of 
our  national  maturity.  Wf  know  that  the 
United  States  has  never  been  a  colonial 
power,  even  though  it  has  not  always  done 
the  best  possible  job  Our  performance  in 
this  area  of  the  world —Guam  and  the  trust 
territory,  for  which  you  serve  as  head- 
quarters— now  endure  the  security  of  the 
whole  world — the  free,  the  uncommitted  and 
the  enslaved  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  a  neutral  In  the 
drama  of  advancement  m  this  area  We  will 
be  judged  according  to  success  or  failure  m 
achieving  the  self-suflRciency  so  essential  to 
trive  freedom. 

You  will  remember  that  the  inauguration 
of  President  Kennedy  marked  an  Innovation 
among  such  ceremonies  by  having  the  arts 
represented  In  the  person  of  our  recognized 
but  uncrowned  poet  laureate.  Robert  Frost 
That  truly  great  and  always  amazing  oc- 
togenarian had  composed  a  dedicatory  poem 
for  the  occasion  which,  because  of  sun  glare 
and  breeze,  he  was  unable  to  read  in  its  en- 
tirety. I  consider  it  a  great  pity  that  the 
world  could  not  have  heard  that  poem  from 
the  author's  lips  His  great  wisdom  and 
gentle  wit  touched  penetratingly  upon  prac- 
tically every  major  development  In  our  na- 
tional  history 

Of  our  self-conscious  and  uncertain  ap- 
proach to  territorial  m.itters.  Mr  Frost  had 
this  to  say 

We  see  how  seriously   the  races  swarm 
In   their  attempts  at  .sovereignty  and  form 
They  are  our  wards  we  think  to  some  extent 
For  the  time  being  and  with  their  consent 
To   teach  them   how  Democracy   is  meant." 

But  then  he  goes  on  to  emphasize  that  it 
was  our  example  that  led  to  much  of  the 
worldwide  demand  for  ireedom,  and  the  re- 
sulting din  of  chanue  that  disturbs  the 
present  wrjrld. 

■  New  order  oi    the  age.s.  did    they  say? 
If  it  looks  none  too  orderly  today. 
'Tis  a  confusion  It  was  ours  to  stiirt 
St)  in  it  have  to  take  courageous  part." 

And  so  it  is.  The  declaration  of  human 
rights  and  dignity  which  keynoted  our  own 
rebellion  against  18th  century  colonial  pol- 
icies has  become  our  most  favor;' ble  export 
item.  Jefferson  i.'-  a  hero  to  the  Egyptian, 
the  Congolese,  the  IndoneKian.  and  the  Paki- 
stani alike.  Can  he  be  .my  less  for  the 
Ouamanian,  the  Marshallese.  or  the  .s.imoan? 

We  have  been  the  exponents  of  freedom — 
the  authors  of  its  modern  doctrine  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  1776  and  1961. 
however:  what  had  to  come  from  rebellion 
In  arms  against  George  III  will  never  re- 
quire that  sacrifice  in  alien  lands  where  we 
have  been  sovereign  We  do  t.tke  "coura- 
geous part"  in  the  confused  world  of  today 
We  recognize  and  discharge  the  obligation  for 
positi\e  action  to  prejj.irc  our  fellow  citizens 
and  dependent  peoples  for  their  rightful 
place  In  whatever  governmental  structure  we 
mutually  devise  The  process  is*  trtUy  mu- 
tual one.  ^ 


"Von  earned  citizenship  in  the  cauldron  of 
war,  and  I  know  you  willingly  assume  a 
iroiitlme  role  equivalent  to  your  wartime 
ex|)erlence  in  resisting  the  effort  to  depict 
the   United   States   as   a   colonialist   power. 

Your  Governor  was  appcnnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  confirmed  by 
the  US  .Senate  Just  as  he  is  not  a  sub- 
ordinate official  in  the  Department  of  tlie 
Interior,  so  also  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  do  not  have  a  passive  or  sub- 
ordinate position  In  this  affirmative  effort 

I  pledge  to  you  that  as  the  jxisltlon  of 
Guam  in  the  U.S.  system  is  discussed  in 
symbolic  terms  in  the  United  Nations,  you 
will  be  consulted  and  kept  informed  to  the 
full  extent  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  can  arrange  for  it  It  may  well  be 
that  in  this  process  of  consultation  you  will 
be  able  to  make  a  .'Significant,  even  decisive 
contribution  to  preserve  the  antlcolonialisi 
reputation  of  the  United  States 

As  communications  and  travel  Improve, 
you  have  moved  close  to  the  geographic  cen- 
ter of  American  democracy,  just  as  your 
Organic  Act  brought  you  closer  to  our  ideo- 
logical btteom  The  jwet  has  said.  "Ameri- 
ca is  promises."  Its  promises  have  been  ful- 
filled at  an  ever-accelerating  pace — not  only 
for  mamlanders.  but  for  the  Philippines  and 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  and,  most  recently 
Samoa  Each,  to  the  extent  of  Its  capacity 
and  In  accordance  with  its  preferences,  has 
achieved  or  moved  toward  the  promise  of 
self-government  That  promise  Is  still 
open.  Tliere  are  no  arbitrary  limits  on  your 
choices  for  the  political  futtire, 

Guam  is  the  symbol  of  our  future  in  tlie 
world  community  Our  reputation  and 
esteem  among  the  underdeveloped  uncom- 
mitted and  inexperienced  nations  will  de- 
pend upon  the  portrait  painted  here  of  the 
opportunities  available  under  the  American 
system  Tlie  portrait  will  depend  upon  the- 
vniderstandmg  and  assistance  we  extend  In 
your  efforts  to  build  an  economy  a  society 
and  .1  political  structure  which  will  permit 
a  truly  free  choice  among  the  alternatives 
which  our  flexible  system  offers. 

Guam  Is  the  symbol  of  the  hopes  of  all 
of  the  Microneslan  peoples  What  we  do 
here  will  signify  to  them  what  they  m.iy 
become  as  their  institutions  develop  While 
our  relationships  are  different  and  must 
continue  so  under  the  terms  of  the  United 
Nations  trusteeship  arrangement,  there  i.'^ 
one  area  where  the  situation  is  exactly  the 
same.  Tliat  is  the  freedom  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  determine  the  course  and  di- 
rection of  their  own  political  future  Otir 
system  has  accommixlated  and  assisted  In- 
dependence In  the  Philippines,  common- 
wealth status  ill  Puerto  Rico,  statehood  in 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  There  Is  no  Indication 
that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  re- 
sourcefulne.ss  Whatever  your  ultimate 
goals,  we  will  work  with  you  to  achieve 
them — we  will  never  knowingly  create  ob- 
structions  of   those  aspirations. 

Obviously  these  are  not  decisions  we  can 
make  today  or  even  next  year — each  of  the 
alternatives  I  have  mentioned  has  practical 
prerequisites  which  must  be  met — but  as 
experience  has  demonstrated  in  other  areas, 
they  are  well  within  your  reach  If  you  would 
really    have    them. 

The  task  right  now  is  to  get  on  with  the 
work  at  hand  Many  lessons  are  yet  to  be 
le. lined  within  the  framework  of  territorial 
experience.  You  greet  today  an  appointive 
Governor.  No  matter  how  cai)able.  sym- 
pathetic or  helpful  he  may  prove,  he  is  not 
your  elected  choice.  You  have  no  voice  In 
the  passage  of  national  legislation  affecting 
your  land  and  Its  people.  Some  of  you  at 
least  do  not  regard  the  Organic  Act  as  the 
perfect  charter  for  current  o{)eratlon  even 
under  your  present  territorial  status.  Let 
us  not  be  timid  about  securing  changes 
whenever  the  majority  Is  agreed  that  change 
is  needed. 


These  are  challenges  that  we  can  meet 
right  now.  Let  us  use  Guam  as  the  labora- 
tory In  which  we  can  develop  the  instru- 
ments of  a  democratic  government  con- 
structed to  promote  the  society  you  want 
to  create,  or  to  preserve,  in  Guam.  In  so 
doing  you  serve  not  only  your  own  Interests 
but  by  your  example  those  of  the  other  Pa- 
cific islands.  Your  success  will  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  free  institutions  serve  the 
ultimate  goals  of  freemen. 

I  place  upon  you.  therefore,  a  heavy  bur- 
den in  the  struggle  of  the  free  world  for  the 
survival  of  those  Institutions  which  permit 
me  to  speak  with  you  today--  not  as  a  su- 
l>erlor  authority,  but  as  a  partner  in  the  proc- 
ess of  advancing  our  mutual  Interests. 


Remarks    by    Assistant    Secretary    of    the 
Interior  John  A  Carver,  Jr  ,  at  Pago  Pago, 
American  Samoa    May  27.  1961.  at  the  In- 
auguration OF  Hon    H.   Rex   Lee  as  Gov- 
ernor of  American  Samoa 
Governor    Lee,    Governor    Coleman,    Presi- 
dent  of    the    Senate    .Sotoa.    Speaker    of    the 
House    Tula,    territorial    leaders,    servants   of 
Gixl.  honored  guests,  fellow  Americans,  It  is 
a   matter   of   great    personal    satisfaction   to 
me   to    have   a   part    In   the    Inauguration    of 
Governor    Lee       I    know    that    he    will    be    a 
great  Governor — he  Is  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability,   skilled    In    the   arts   of    government, 
and  sensitive  to  human  values      He  under- 
stands and  truly  believes  in  democracy,  and 
under  his  leadership  I  know  that  the  Samoan 
government    will    achieve    a    new    prosperity 
and  development  of  these  beautiful  Islands 
and  their  people 

There  is  much  talk  In  the  world  today 
about  self-determination.  Much  of  that  talk 
is  a  blatantly  cynical  cover  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  confusion  out  of  which  the  Imperial- 
ism of  the  20th  century  is  built. 

The  attempt  is  being  made  to  make  the 
people  of  American  Samoa  a  pawn  in  this 
imperialist  game  Your  neifthbors  of  West- 
ern Samoa  will  celebrate  their  Independence 
in  a  few  months;  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
drawn  to  this  event,  will  fall  vipon  Ameri- 
can Samoa 

We  know  that  the  United  States  has  never 
been  a  colonial  power.  Yet  our  position  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  dependent  areas 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands — Is  under  a  constant  and  often 
unfriendly  scrutiny.  The  free,  the  uncom- 
mitted, and  the  enslaved  watch  us. 

What  we  do  speaks  more  loudly  than  what 
we  say.  What  we  have  done  Is  impressive — 
we  have  fulfilled  our  promises  at  an  ever 
accelerating  pace.  The  hallmark  of  our  pol- 
icy Is  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
determine  the  course  and  direction  of  their 
own  political  future.  Our  system  has  accom- 
modated and  a.s8ist«d  Independence  in  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba,  commonwealth  status 
in  Puerto  Rico,  stat.ehcx)d  in  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
organic  acts  and  the  people  there  have  full 
citizenship 

But  what  we  have  not  done  speaks  loudly, 
too.  Let  us  start  with  American  Samoa. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  congressionally  created 
commission  made  a  survey  in  Samoa.  Its 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  Hon.  Hiram  Bingham  is  still 
remembered  here,  and  all  of  us  are  pleased 
and  proud  that  Senator  Bingham's  son, 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham,  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  Is  a  member  of  the  official 
group  attending  this  Inauguration. 

In  the  report  of  the  Bingham  Commission 
to  the  Congress,  it  was  concluded  "that  the 
time  has  come  to  do  away  with  administra- 
tion by  rtiles,  regulations  and  orders  and  to 
begin  that  by  law  under  an  act  of  Congress 
In  which  the  functions  of  the  Governor  shall 
be    confined    to    the    executive,    the    courts 


preside  d  over  by  a  chief  Justice  Independent 
of  the  Governor,  and  the  legislative  au- 
thority vested  In  an  assembly  of  the  people  ' 
It  was  also  concluded  "that  the  Samoans 
are  capable  of  accepting  and  should  receive 
full  American  citizenship." 

Taking  that  1931  report  as  a  yardstick 
against  which  to  measure  progress  in  the 
Intervening  years,  the  comparison  Is  not 
heartening.  It  Is  true  that  your  legislature 
no"*'  has  full  legislative  powers  under  a  con- 
stitution of  your  own  devising,  but  this  has 
Just  happened.  Under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  some  of  the  arbitrary  trappings 
of  a  military  government,  however  Ijenefl- 
ccnt.  have  been  softened.  Judicial  power 
is  no  longer  In  the  executive. 

But  from  a  material  standpoint,  there  has 
not  been  any  striking  gain.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Navy's  operating  establishment  here 
deprived  Samoa  of  a  payroll  and  a  cash 
economy  which  has  never  t)een  fully  re- 
placed. Even  yovir  cannery  does  not  rely 
upon  Samoans  for  Its  supply  of  fl.sh.  Your 
young  people  are  found  in  Honolulu.  San 
blego.  and  San  Francisco — the  skills  which 
they  acquire  with  distinction  and  honor  to 
Samoa  at  the  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
In  Hawaii  and  on  the  mainland  are  usefully 
employed — but  not  in  American  Samoa. 

Is  It  pn,<^sible  that  the  younger  Bingham 
must  be  less  sanguine  about  the  future  of 
Samoa  than  his  father  w^? 

But  the  picture  Is  not  all  dark.  There  Is 
an  ingredient  which  to  me  seems  worthy  of 
a  great  deal  more  attention  than  It  has  had. 
I  foreca.st  an  important  role  for  Samoa  in 
resisting  the  blandlshmenu  of  those  who 
would  eqviale  your  situation  with  that  of 
the  emerging  nations  of  Africa — they  are 
Pled  Pipers  whose  interest  in  your  welfare 
is  selfish. 

American  Samoa  has  never  been  conquered 
or  cKCupied  by  a  foreign  power.  Samoa  be- 
came a  part  of  the  American  system  through 
wholly  voluntary  acts  of  cession.  The  agree- 
ment to  cede  was  absolute,  and  without  re- 
serve, and  the  islands  of  eastern  Samoa,  pos- 
sessing full  sovereignty,  gave  it  up  to  the 
United  States  of  America, 

Only  Texas  and  Hawaii,  of  all  the  areas 
under  the  flag,  are  In  the  select  company  of 
former  sovereign  nations.  And  both  Texas 
and  Hawaii  used  their  sovereignty  t.o 
dicker — io  ask  for  and  to  get  concessions  and 
commitments.  Only  Samoa  demonstrated 
unequivocal  confidence  In  the  American  sys- 
tem. 

Herein  is  a  source  of  great  strength  and 
great  responsibility  for  the  United  States  and 
for  American  Samoa. 

Such  a  demonstration  of  confidence  de- 
serves that  succeeding  generations,  both 
American  and  Samoan,  work  out  the  per- 
manent  form  of  democratic  society  on  the 
same  high  moral  plane  of  trust,  good  will 
and  mutual  respect. 

But  this  cannot  be  done  by  fiat  from 
either  Washington  or  Pago  Pago.  If  we  are 
to  be  true  to  this  great  and  unique  Uadi- 
tlon,  we  must  provide  the  leadership,  the 
assistance,  the  education  so  that  the  solu- 
tion arises  out  of  the  Samoan  people  to  and 
through  their  leaders  designated  in  the  best 
democratic  process. 

Two  peoples  can  Join  in  harmonious  and 
mutually  profitable  political  association  only 
when  each  makes  its  own  distinctive  con- 
tributions to  the  united  effort.  When  this 
ceases  to  be  the  case,  then  we  see  moves  of 
separatism — and  the  union  is  dissolved.  We 
mainlander  and  Samoan,  have  a  great  op- 
portunity to  keep  our  associations  vibrant 
and  strong  because  our  widely  different  cul- 
tures offer  so  many  opportunities  for  each 
to  enrich   and   reinforce  the  other. 

On  our  part,  the  vast  technological  and 
educational  resources  of  the  United  States 
can  be  drawn  upon  for  the  benefit  of  your 
people.  Our  experience  In  democratic  liv- 
ing and  political  organization  is  available  to 
guide  vou  In  the  evolution  of  whatever  kind 


of  government  ultimately  may  be  found  best 
adapted  to  your  needs  and  aspirations.  To 
the  extent  which  is  customary  In  our  sys- 
tem of  national-local  relations,  the  financial 
resources  of  the  United  States  have  and  will 
be  utilized  to  afford  greater  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  your  people.  Finally,  I  would 
count  our  complete  and  unlimited  good  will 
as  our  ultimate  contribution  to  your  future 
development. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  enduring  part- 
nership, you  have  already  demonstrated  that 
most  precious  of  all  qualities  In  human  and 
social  relationships — an  unswerving  loyalty 
to  our  Joint  cause,  even  under  adverse  con- 
ditions. This  the  people  of  mainland  Amer- 
\r'\  will  always  cherish  and  savor. 

On  a  less  tangible  front,  you  have  been 
and  must  continue  to  be  our  mentor  in  the 
W'.y;-  of  other  cultures.  Your  history,  your 
way  of  life  Is  exotic  by  the  standards  of  our 
customary  contacts.  As  an  Integral  part  of 
the  American  system  and  structure,  you  pro- 
vide both  a  leavening  Influence  within  our 
Roriety  and  a  bridge  to  better  understanding 
of  the  peoples  to  the  west.  Your  cultural 
personality  stimulates  us  to  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  values  which  our  technological  and 
economic  pace  might  otherwise  reduce  to 
the  mundane.  Your  art,  music,  and  handi- 
craft need  to  be  better  known  as  a  new  and 
vital  part  of  American  life. 

But.  above  all.  you  contribute  the  unique 
moral  base  for  self-government  arising  from 
yonr  special  history. 

Tlie  task  now  is  to  get  on  with  the  work 
at  hand.  I  know  we  can  count  on  the  Sa- 
moans to  make  the  pride  they  feel  In  that 
history — former  Independent  sovereignty  and 
voluntary  associations  with  the  United 
States^a  mighty  bulwark  and  weapon  in 
the  struggle  to  preserve  and  defend  the  anti- 
colonialist  reputation  of  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  Secretary  Stewart  Udall.  the 
administration  of  President  Kennedy,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  promise 
that  you  will  be  consulted  and  kept  informed 
on  matters  affecting  your  future;  I  promise 
harmonious  and  constructive  working  re- 
lationships with  your  new  Governor.  To- 
gether, the  Samoan  people,  the  Samoan  gov- 
ernment, the  administration  in  Washington 
will  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  free  In- 
stitutions serve  the  ultimate  goals  of  free- 
men. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    GEORGE 
H,  BENDER 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
there  were  many  issues  on  which  the  late 
Senator  George  Bender  and  I  did  not 
agree.  But  one  could  not  deny  the  vigor 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  pursued 
his  course  and  the  verve  of  his  extremely 
active  career.  He  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

TAX-FREE,  HIGH-COST  NAVAL 
SHIPYARD  COMPETITION  WITH 
TAXPAYING.  LOW-COST  PRIVATE 
SHIPYARDS 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Bush,  Senator  Cannon,  and  I  have  pro- 
posed Senate  bill  721  which  is  intended 
to  stretch  the  defense  dollar  where  con- 
versions, alterations,  and  repairs  to  naval 
vessels  are  concerned.  More  than  80 
percent  of  this  work  is  now  arbitrarily 
allocated  to  tax-free,  high-cost  naval 
shipyards.  Less  than  20  percent  is 
awarded  to  taxpaying,  low-cost,  private 
shipyards  on  a  competitive  basis.  S.  721, 
if  enacted,  would  bring  about  a  more 
realistic  and  more  equitable  distribution 
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of  Navy  ship  repairs,  conversions,  and 
alterations  between  naval  and  private 
shipyards. 

Companion  bills  have  been  introduced 
by  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  thus  sponsorship  is  available 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  except 
the  Pacific  coast.  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain this  situation.  Nevertheless,  a 
number  of  editorials  and  resolutions 
from  west  coast  newspapers  and  organ- 
izations endorsing  the  purposes  of  these 
bills  have  just  come  to  my  attention. 
Obviously,  some  measure  of  public  sup- 
port for  a  correction  of  the  Navy's  pres- 
ent practices  affecting  repairs,  altera- 
tions, and  conversions  to  naval  vessels 
also  exists  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  Mr. 
President,  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  editorials  and  resolu- 
tions be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Apr.  15, 

1961] 

Navy   Shocldn't  Hog   Repairs 

The  complaint  by  the  Weetern  Shipbuild- 
ing Association  that  private  shipyards  are 
getting  a  disproportionately  small  share  of 
Navy  ship  repair  work  is  entitled  to  inves- 
tigation. 

The  point  raised  that  the  Navy  spends  50 
percent  more  money  for  repair  work  in  Its 
own  yards  than  the  sums  allotted  for  iden- 
tical Jobs  performed  by  private  industries  Is 
Impressive. 

The  private  yards  are  not  alone  in  worry- 
ing abotit  the  fact,  as  the  association  as- 
serts, that  five  Pacific  coast  shipyards  and 
ship  repair  companies  have  been  forced  out 
of  business  since  1957.  To  what  extent  in- 
equitable Navy  yard  competition  contributes 
to  this  situation  should  be  determined. 

But  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  this 
matter  that  the  Federal  Government  also 
has  major  Investments  In  Navy  shipbuilding 
and  repair  installations,  of  which  the  tre- 
mendous Hunters  Point  Yard  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Is  a  prime  example. 

An  integral  and  Indispensable  part  of  the 
national  defense  system,  Hunters  Point  and 
comparable  Navy  facilities  contribute  basi- 
cally to  security  and  a  prosperous  economy. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Apr.  12, 

19611 

Navy's  Ship  Repairs 

A  pointed  attack  on  the  Navy  for  its  fail- 
ure to  give  a  bigger  share  of  ship  repair  work 
to  private  yards  has  been  launched  by  the 
Western  Shipbuilding  Association,  a  San 
Francisco-based  organization  of  150  firms 
and  labor  unions  in  the  Pacific  coast  mari- 
time industry. 

It  Is  WSA's  contention  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
Bureau  of  Ships  annually  places  $500  mil- 
lion worth  of  repair  work  in  Navy  yards 
against  only  about  $100  million  worth  in 
private  yards — this  in  .he  face  of  White 
House  and  Defense  Department  directives  to 
eliminate  Navy  business  activities  where 
practical. 

The  most  weighty  of  the  private  shipbuild- 
ers' complaints  Is  the  charge  that  the  Navy 
must  spend  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  get  the 
same  Job  done  in  one  of  Its  yarA  as  would 
cost  a  dollar  In  a  private  yard.  If  this  can 
be  established  by  congressional  Inquiry  It 
should  clinch  the  argument  for  steering  more 
repair  work  Into  private  yards.  No  doubt 
the  Nary  needs  a  corps  of  ship  repairmen 
at  the  base  for  quick  expansion  of  opera- 
tions In  an  emergency,  but  this  need  does 
not  warrant  the  Navy's  having  10  employees 


at  work  in  Its  Pacific  coast  yards   to  every 
4  in  private  yards. 

The  record  shows  that  five  coast  ship  re- 
pair yards  have  folded  in  4  years,  the  latest 
having  been  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co  .  of  Oak- 
land. Thus  the  Bureau  of  Shl]>s'  policy  is 
driving  private  yards  out  of  business.  Tlils 
calls  urgently  for  a  review  of  Navy  policies. 

[From   the  Marine  Digest.  Apr    15.   19611 
More  Navy  Work  in  Private  Yards 

The  Western  Shipbuilding  Association 
makes  six  conclu.sions  in  a  major  research 
project  made  public  lh;s  week. 

1.  The  Government  should  not  compete 
with  private  industry. 

2.  Navy  shipyards  should  be  confined  to 
work  which  private  yards  are  unable  to 
perform. 

3.  The  Government  dues  not  comj)€te  with 
any  other  indusiry  to  the  extent  that  Navy 
shipyards  compete  with  private  yards. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Ships  c\irrent  policy  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayer. 

5.  Tiie  Bureau  of  Ships  current  policy  is 
not  in  the  best  intere.=;ts  of  the  Navy  as  the 
Navy  is  not  getting  the  most  ■mileage"  out 
of  its  appropriated  dollars, 

6.  A  dollar  and  a  half  is  spent  for  Navy 
ship  repairs  in  Bureau  of  Ships  yards  f.  r 
every  dollar  spent  in  private  shipyards  for 
identical  ship  repair  work, 

WSA  is  suppurting  a  bill  now  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  (S,  721  i  which  would  require 
that  75  percent  of  all  naval  ship  repair  work 
be  done  in  private  yards.  Five  major  Pa- 
cific coast  shipyards  have  closed  d  iwn  since 
1957  for  lack  of  work.  The  award  of  more 
Navy  repair  work  to  private  yards  will  be  a 
substantial  factor  in  preventing  any  more 
cl>£  tires. 


[From  the  Oregonian,  Apr.  23,  1961] 
Ship  Repair  Muddle 

Oregon,  which  receives  a  microscopic  part 
of  the  American  defense  dollar,  should  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  the  campaign  by  the 
Western  Shipbtiilding  A.ssociatlon  to  divert 
75  percent  of  Navy  ship  repair  work  to  private 
yards. 

Ship  repair  and  conversion  flu(  tuate  con- 
siderably in  this  State,  We  have  the  facili- 
ties and  the  skilled  labor  but  too  often  both 
are  idle.  If  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships  fol- 
lowed instinictions  from  Federal  civilian  au- 
thorities and  used  private  yards  Instead  of 
Navy  yards  for  repair  work  wherever  possible 
this  important  industry  would  become  much 
more  stable.  It  would  then  be  ready,  at  a 
time  of  emergency,  to  expand  quickly  and 
help  provide,  as  It  did  in  World  War  II,  the 
"bridge  of  ships"  vital  to  national  survival 

Instead,  the  Navy  in  1959  gave  $500  mil- 
lion in  ship  repair  orders  to  its  own  yards 
and  only  $100  million  to  private  yards  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Over  a  7-year 
period  the  ratio  was  more  than  4  to  1  in 
favor  of  Navy  yard.';. 

Not  only  is  this  unfair  competition  by  the 
Government  against  private  enterprise,  but 
It  costs  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  every 
year.  In  new  ship  construction,  the  Navy 
prefers  private  yard.s  by  more  than  3  to 
1  over  Navy  yards,  A  sound  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  gets  half  again  as  much  ton- 
nage from  private  firms  for  the  same  amoun*; 
of  money.  The  shipbuilders  argue  with  logic 
that  this  would  be  as  trtie  of  repairs  and  con- 
versions as  of  new  construction. 

Rear  Adm.  Albert  G,  Mumma  said  in  1956 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Hou.se  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee:  "A 
vastly  increased  need  for  shipyard  skills  and 
facilities  is  expected  during  any  future  de- 
fense emergency.  To  meet  this  need,  a  ship- 
building and  repair  potential  capable  of 
rapid  expansion  must  be  maintained  in 
peacetime." 

Yet,  Instead  of  nourishing  this  vital  de- 
fense line,  the  Navy  has  starved  it  to  the  ex- 


tent that  five  west  coast  shipyards  and  re- 
pair yards  have  been  forced  to  clu.se  for  lack 
of  business  .'■ince  1957.  This  is  poor  policy 
and  should  be  reversed.  If  the  Navy  does  not 
do  so  undfT  directives  already  i.ssucd.  Con- 
gress should  require  it  by  pa.<»ing  a  bill  un- 
der consideration  (n  the  Senate  which  would 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

[Prom  the  San^Leandro  (Calif  i   News,  Apr. 

20. 1961 1 

Navy  Ship  Repair  Reform  Needed 

The  Western  Shipbuilding  Association  a 
Pacific  coastwide  orgmlzatlon  composed  of 
some  150  rhipyards.  ship  repair  firms  and 
allied  businesses,  publi.^hed  a  research  re- 
port this  week  that  can  be  of  major  beiicfit 
to  the  entire  Pacific  coast  area  .as  well  as  the 
country,  if  it  receives  the  proper  public  suji- 
port. 

Heart  of  the  report  Is  that  a  policy  change 
by  the  U.S.  N.ivy  Bureau  of  Ships  will  not 
only  prevent  the  closing  of  more  prisate 
shipyards  on  the  Pacific  coast  but  will  ac- 
tually foster  employment  throughout  the 
country — "employ  10  more  men  for  every 
expenditure  of  large  amounts  of  public 
moneys." 

The  report  jiroves  the  point  th.it  the  j.rcs- 
ciit  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  is  re.suiiing 
in  the  waste  of  public  funds  It  does  that 
by  citing  testimony  of  the  Bureau  before  a 
congressional  committee  to  the  effect  that 
•■$30  million  could  be  saved  by  building  a 
large  aircraft  carrif-r  m  a  privatt-  VcUd  inattad 
of  in  a  Navy  yard." 

It  under.scores  the  point  by  citing  figures 
to  show  that  whereas  the  Government-owned 
shipyards    througliout    the    country    employ 

10  men  for  every  4  employed  in  private  ship- 
yards, the  Government  insisted  last  year  on 
spending  $500  million  for  Navy  ship  repairs 
in  Government  yards  as  against  only  one- 
filth  that  amount  fur  repairs  in  private  yards. 

But  what  really  brings  the  matter  com- 
pletely home,  especially  to  jjeople  In  the  bay 
area.  Is  the  fact  that  among  the  five  ship- 
yards and  ship  repair  firms  that  have  been 
Compelled  to  close  their  di.x)rs  since  1957- 
largely  because  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  pol- 
icy—  are  two  In  Oakland.  They  are  the  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Co.  and  Wagner-.Niehaus.  both 
within  the  past  year. 

Such  closings  obviously  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  all  business  and  industry  in  the 
area.  In  one  way  or  another  they  adversely 
a.Tect  everyone. 

Accordingly,  the  Morning  News  urges  the 
support  and  passage  of  US.  Senate  bill  No 
721,  which  would  require  that  henceforth  75 
percent  of  all  naval  ship  repair  work  be  done 
in  private  yards. 

Its  pa.ssage.  though  It  needs  to  be  followed 
by  more  legislation  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ships,  would  be  a  major  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

[From  the  Bakersfield  (Calif  »  CalifoMUan, 

Apr  18.  1961] 

Shipyard  Work  Cited  as  Job  Factor 

Although  early  In  the  past  decade,  there 
was  a  general  assertion  that  st*ps  would  be 
taken  to  "get  the  Government  out  of  business 
enterprises,"  a  recent  report  compiled  by  the 
Western  Shipbuilding  Association  reveals 
that  actually  little  or  nothing  was  done  in 
this  direction  during  that  period  Insofar  as 
the  western  shipyard  work  Is  concerned. 

The  survey  compiled  as  a  major  research 
work  by  the  a,ssoclatlon  reveals  that  the  pol- 

11  y  adhered  to  by  the  US.  Navy  Bureau  of 
Ships  and  tincontradicted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  three  Secretaries  resulted 
In  annual  expenditures  of  more  than  $500 
million  for  Navy  ship  repairs  In  Government- 
owned  shipyards  rm  the  west  coast,  as  com- 
pared with  only  $100  million  spent  in  private 
yards  annually. 


The  report  also  cited  testimony  given  by 
U.S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Ships  personnel  that 
$30  million  would  have  been  saved  by  build- 
ing a  large  aircraft  carrier  In  a  private  ship- 
yard Instead  of  in  a  Navy  shipyard.  The  re- 
port asserts:  "These  two  conflicting  policies 
do  not  add  up.  If  It  Is  cheaper  to  build  new 
Navy  ships  In  private  yards.  It  Is  cheaper  to 
repair  In  private  yards.  To  stretch  the  de- 
fense dollar,  the  Bureau  of  Ships  should 
have  the  same  policy  on  repair  as  on  new 
building," 

Association  researchers  found  that  Govern- 
ment-owned shipyards  on  both  sides  of  the 
continent  employ  10  men  for  every  4  em- 
ployed in  private  yards.  The  result  of  the 
policy  of  sending  ships  into  Government 
yards  has  resulted  In  the  closing  down  of  five 
shipyard  and  ship  repair  companies  on  the 
Pacific  coast  since  1957,  Latest  of  the  yards  to 
fold  up  was  the  63 -year-old  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  of  Oakland,  known  throughout  the 
world  for  it«  excellent  record  In  two  World 
Wars.  Other  yards  closed  at  Seattle,  San 
Pedro  and  Oakland.  The  loss  In  payroll, 
taxes  and  other  economic  benefits  to  the 
Pacific  coast  was  extensive 

The  effect  of  the  loss  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  coastal  areas,  but  like  all  other 
business  declines,  has  swept  Its  Influence  to 
Inland  areas.  It  has  also  had  a  damaging 
effect  on  the  country's  merchant  marine,  one 
of  the  most  Important  activities  in  the  Na- 
tion's economic   and   military  strength. 


[From     the     Alameda     (Calif  )     Times-Star. 
Apr.  14.  19611 
"'    Navt  Ship  Repair  Retorm  Needed 

The  Western  Shipbuilding  Association,  a 
Pacific  coastwide  organization  composed  of 
some  150  shipyards,  ship  repair  firms,  and 
allied  businesses,  published  a  research  report 
this  week  that  can  be  of  major  benefit  to  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  area,  as  well  as  the 
country.  If  It  receives  the  proper  public 
support. 

Heart  of  the  report  Is  that  a  policy  change 
by  the  US.  Navy  Bureau  of  Ships  will  not 
only  prevent  the  closing  of  more  private 
shipyards  on  the  Pacific  coast  but  will  actu- 
ally foster  employment  throughout  the 
country. 

The  report  prov^  the  point  that  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  Is  resulting 
In  the  waste  of  public  funds  It  does  that 
by  citing  testimony  of  the  Bureau  before  a 
congressional  committee  to  the  effect  that 
"$30  million  could  be  saved  by  building  a 
large  aircraft  carrier  In  a  private  yard 
Instead  of  In  a  Navy  yard." 

It  underscores  the  point  by  citing  figures 
to  show  that  whereas  the  Government-owned 
shipyards  throughout  the  country  "employ 
10  men  for  every  4  employed  In  private  ship- 
yards," the  Government  insisted  last  year  on 
spending  $600  million  for  Navy  ship  repairs 
In  Government  yards  as  against  only  one- 
fiith  that  amount  for  repairs  in  private  yards. 

But  what  really  brings  the  m<lter  com- 
pletely home,  especially  to  people  in  the  bay 
area.  Is  the  fact  that  among  the  five  ship- 
yards and  ship  repair  firms  that  have  been 
compelled  to  close  their  doors  since  1957 — 
largely  because  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships'  pol- 
icy— two  are  In  Oakland.  They  are  the 
Moore  IXy  Dock  Co.  and  Wagner-Nlehaus, 
both  within  the  past  year. 

Such  closings  obviously  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  all  business  and  industry  in  the 
area.  In  one  way  or  another  they  adversely 
affect  everyone. 

Accordingly,  the  Times-Star  urges  the  sup- 
port and  passage  of  U.S.  Senate  bill  No.  721, 
which  would  require  that  henceforth  75  per- 
cent of  all  naval  ship  repair  work  be  done  In 
private  yards. 

Its  passage,  though  It  needs  to  be  followed 
by  more  legislation  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ships,  would  be  a  major  step  In 
the  right  direction. 


Resolution  Relating  to  Government  Com- 
PETiTioN  WrrH  Privati  Industry  by  San 
Francisco  Chamber  or  Combcerce 
Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et,   by   Bulletin   No.   60-2,  dated   September 
21.    1959,   established   the    general    policy   of 
the  administration  that  "the  Federal   Gov- 
ernment will  not  start  or  carry  on  any  com- 
mercial-Industrial activity— If  such  product 
or  service  can  be  procured  from  private  en- 
terprise   through    ordinary    business    chan- 
nels":   and 

Whereas  said  policy  has  been  reaffirmed 
by  public  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  the  present  administration;  and 

Whereas  the  Western  Shipbuilding  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Atlantic  &  Gulf  Coasts 
Drydock  Association  have  published  well 
documented  studies,  showing  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  during  the  years  1953- 
59.  inclusive,  has  allocated  over  80  percent 
( average  i  of  the  dollar  volume  of  repair  and 
conversion  work  on  naval  craft  to  naval 
shipyards,  while  private  shipyards  were  suf- 
fering from  lack  of  work;  and 

Whereas  a  recent  statement  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  indicates  that  such 
division  of  work  on  naval  vessels  was  con- 
tinued into  1960  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  which  is  contrary  to  the  expressed 
policy  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  urges  generally  that  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  be  guided  by  the  policy 
esUiblished  In  Bulletin  60-2.  and  specifically, 
that  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  In  the  al- 
location of  repair  and  conversion  work  on 
naval  vessels,  be  urged  to  use  private  ship- 
yards for  a  majority  of  such  work,  since 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  such  private 
yards  can  perform  such  work  in  less  time 
and  at  lower  cost  than  the  naval  shipyards; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  promptly  hold  hearings  and  conduct 
suitable  inquiries  into  this  whole  subject. 


May  11,  1961. 
To:   Tlie  Bty&Td  of  Directors  of  the  Portland 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
From :   The  Industries  committee. 
Subject:  Ship  repairs  to  Navy  vessels — S.  721, 

The  industries  committee  recommends 
the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopt 
the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  enterprise  and  democracy;  and 

"Whereas  the  great  growth  and  progress 
of  these  United  States  has  been  a  direct 
result  of  the  free  enterprise  system;  and 

■  Whereas  Government  should  not  com- 
pete with  private  enterprise  where  private 
enterprise  can  better  perform  services  effi- 
ciently and  economically;  and 

"Whereas  Government  has,  through  Its 
policies  and  practices,  deprived  private  en- 
terprise the  opportunity  of  doing  substantial 
Navy  ship  repair  and  construction  activity 
by  allocating  $500  million  In  Navy  ship  re- 
pair work  to  Government  shipyards  In  1959 
as  compared  to  Just  over  $100  million  al- 
located to  private  yards  In  the  same  period; 
and 

"Whereas  from  the  period  1953  to  1959 
Inclusive,  private  shipyards  turned  out  Navy 
vessels  at  $9,543  per  ton;  during  the  same 
I>erlod  the  Navy  yard  costs  p«r  ton  were 
$14,380;  and 

"Whereas  If  private  enterprise  were  to  per- 
form the  bulk  of  the  repair  requirements  of 
the  Navy,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  benefit  through  lower  ccsts  of  con- 
struction and  also  throvjgh  adlltlonal  tax 
dollars  paid  by  private  firms  as  opposed  to 
Government  operations  which  do  not  pay 
local  or  Federal  taxes:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  oppose  continuation  of  the  policy 


of  the  Navy  to  concentrate  their  preponder- 
ant portion  of  naval  ship  repair  in  Govern- 
ment yards,  and  further  that  the  Congress 
be  petitioned  to  direct  that  naval  ship  re- 
pair work  be  liberally  allocated  to  private 
yards  in  the  United  States  toward  the  end 
that  they  may  assume  their  proper  role  in 
the  economic  system  and  become  function- 
ing auxiliary  facilities  Immediately  available 
to  the  Navy  In  event  of  national  crisis;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  to  western  congressional  representatives 
with  the  request  that  due  attention  be  Im- 
mediately given  to  this  vital  facet  of 
America's  mobilization  potentials." 


n* 


Resolution    6108 

(By  Alameda  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Alameda,  Calif,) 

Whereas  it  is  an  accepted  principle  of 
a  free  democratic  society  that  governmental 
functions  be  limited  to  those  required  to  be 
performed  by  Government  and  not  be  ex- 
tended to  those  functions  that  can  be  pro- 
vided by  private  initiative;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  various  acts,  has  proposed  to  limit  the 
tendencies  of  Government  to  grow  larger  by 
engaging  in  commercial  functions  obtainable 
through  private  business;  and 

Whereas  administrations  of  the  Federal 
Government,  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, have  directed  governmental  agencies  to 
refrain  from  engaging  in  commercial  activi- 
ties and  in  competition  with  private  indus- 
try:  and 

Whereas  recognition  for  the  need  of  Gov-  , 
ernment  to  stay  out  of  private  business,  if 
the  product  or  service  can  be  procured 
through  ordinary  business  channels,  has 
been  given  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Ships  despite  direc- 
tives to  reduce  its  industrial  activity  gave 
$500  million  in  repair  work  to  Government 
shipyards  in  1959  as  compared  to  Just  over 
$100  million  to  private  yards,  with  a  7-year 
average  from  1953  through  1959  of  over  4  to  1 
in  favor  of  Government  yards;  for  every  10 
Navy  employees  private  shipyards  employed 
only  4  in  1959;  and 

Whereas  from  the  period  1953  to  1959  ex- 
clusively private  shipyards  turned  out  Navy 
vessels  at  $9,543  per  ton;  during  the  same 
period  the  Navy  yard  costs  per  ton  were 
$14,380;  and 

Whereas  there  are  presently  some  33.000 
persons  employed  In  Navy  shipyards  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
ship  repair  work  private  yards  are  fully  ca- 
pable of  performing — as  against  only  14.000 
employed  In  private  yards  In  the  same  area: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Alame<la  Chamber  of 
Commerce  hereby  adopts  a  policy  in  keeping 
with  the  Congress,  the  Bureati  of  the  Budget. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, and  urges  that  all  repair  work  on 
vessels  of  the  U.S.  Navy  be  performed  in 
private  shipyards  whenever  said  work  does 
not  extend  to  repair  or  conversion  work 
which  for  reasons  of  national  security,  or 
unavailability  of  service  from  private  ship- 
yards, must  be  performed  In  a  Navy  ship- 
yard; and  be  it  fuHher 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  t.his  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  governmen- 
tal agencies,  ship  repair  firms,  and  congres- 
sional representatives  in  order  that  due  at- 
tention and  consideration  be  Immediately 
given  to  this  vital  part  of  our  mobilization 
potential. 

Resolution    by    City    of    Los    Angeles 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  that 
their  Government  should  limit  its  activities 
to  governmental  functions  and  not  engage 
in   commercial   or   professional   activities   In 
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competition  with  private  enterprise,  except 
when  private  enterprise  cannot  supply  a  p>ar- 
ticular  service  or  commodity  which  the  pub- 
lic welfare  demands;  and 

Whereas  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations have  ordered  Government  bu- 
reaus to  refrain  from  direct  competition  with 
private  enterprise;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  does  not  com- 
pete with  any  other  industry  to  the  extent 
that  Navy  shipyards  compete  with  private 
shipyards;   and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Ships  repairs,  in 
its  own  yards,  five  times  as  many  ships  as  it 
has  repaired  in  private  yards:   and 

Whereas  this  same  Bureau  of  Ships  builds 
three  times  as  many  ships  in  private  yards 
as  Navy  yards;  and 

Whereas  it  is  cheaper  to  build  and  repair 
ships  in  private  yards;  and 

Whereas  many  private  shipyards  are  forced 
out  of  business  because  the  Navy  denies 
them  their  proper  share  of  repair  work;  and 
Whereas  the  private  ship  repair  industry 
is  essential  in  maintaining  our  mobilization 
potential:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  endorses  the  Western  Shipbuild- 
ing Association's  program  supporting  the 
enactment  of  Federal  legislation  which 
would  require  75  percent  of  all  Navy  repair 
v^ork  to  be  performed  in  private  shipyards, 
thus  saving  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 
while  insuring  them  of  a  greater  degree  of 
national  security. 


achieved  a  rating  of  95  or  better  on  an 
official  Public  Health  Service  inspection 
involving  166  separate  items  of  sani- 
tary construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation. 

Moore-McCormack  operates  the  new 
luxury  liners  Brasil  and  Argeyitina  be- 
tween the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 
and  the  east  coast  of  South  America; 
between  New  York  and  northern  Europe; 
on  "'sea  safaris"  to  South  Amenco, 
Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean;  and  on 
special  cruises  from  the  U.S.  east  coast. 
Moore-McCormack's  fa'^t  cargo-pa.s- 
senger  ships  ply  in  those  same  trade 
route  areas  plus  service  from  the  U.S. 
west  coast  to  the  Caribbean  and  the 
South  American  east  coabt. 


Resolution  by  San  Pedro  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Ref^olved,  That  the  San  Pedro  Chamber  of 
Commerce  does  hereby  urge  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate  ai.d  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hold  hearings 
promptly  on  S.  721,  or  other  appropriate 
legislation,  so  as  to  accomplish  a  review  of 
the  policy  of  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Shlpjs,  as 
a  result  of  which  policy  Government-owned 
and  operat'^d  shipyards  in  the  last  full  year 
recorded,  eijoyed  $500  million  in  Navy  .ship 
repairs  as  against  only  $100  million  allo- 
cated to  private  yards;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  is  urged  most  strongly  to  allocate  to 
private  shipyards  all  possible  naval  vessel 
repair,  alteration  and  conversion  work  con- 
sistent with  its  defense  mission,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  closing  of  more  private  shipyard 
facilities,  five  of  which  went  out  of  business 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  past  4  years,  and 
all  of  which  could  have  survived  had  they 
been  allocated  a  reasonable  amount  of  addi- 
tional Navy  work. 


PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE  AWARD 
TO  MOORE-McCORMACK  LINES, 
INC. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
noteworthy  when  an  American  shipping 
company  achieves  such  excellence  of 
performance  as  to  warrant  awards  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  Such  a  develop- 
ment has  just  taken  place  for  the  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  which  has  been 
cited  by  the  Public  Health  Sei-vice  for 
maintaining  excellent  sanitation  stand- 
ards aboard  the  company's  ships  during 
1960. 

The  citation  was  presented  by  Dr. 
John  D.  Porter  field.  Deputy  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
Mr.  William  T.  Moore,  President  of 
Moore-McCormack  Lines,  at  a  ceremony 
aboard  the  company's  vessel,  the  steam- 
ship Brasil.  on  Monday,  June  12,  at  12:00 
noon. 

TJse  special  citation  was  awarded  be- 
cause each  of  the  company's  45  vessels 


NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  FUELS  AND 
ENERGY  RESOURCES  STUDY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vireinia.  Mr. 
President,  several  days  ago  I  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  to  ask  favorable  ac- 
tion on  Senate  Resolution  105.  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  in  support  of  a  na- 
tional fueis  and  energy  resources  study. 

The  report  of  the  hearing  will  be  re- 
plete with  information  and  statistics 
substantiating  the  need  for  an  energy 
study;  meanwhile  I  should  like  to  call 
particular  attention  to  a  phase  of  the 
testimony  which  merits  the  immediate 
attention  of  Members  of  Congress  It  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world 
in  general. 

I  refer  to  a  warning  issued  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L  Udall  and 
reiterated  by  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  National  Coal  A.ssociation. 
Their  emphatic  insistence  tliat  every- 
thing possible  be  done  to  avoid  develop- 
ment of  a  dangerous  energy  gap  cannot 
be  deferred  to  the  future-action  file.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  look  into 
this  matter  without  delay.  Procrastina- 
tion could  be  fatal.  If  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  an  energy  gap  did  m  fact  de- 
velop during  the  first  year  of  World 
War  II.  It  did  not  materially  affect  the 
war  effort,  but  only  because  our  coal 
indtistry  was  able  to  accelerate  produc- 
tion rapidly  to  meet  war  demands  on 
relatively  short  notice. 

Look  back,  if  you  will  to  19C8.  the  year 
before  Hitler  declared  war  on  Poland. 
America's  bituminous  coal  production 
was  then  running  only  348  million  tons 
per  annum.  As  this  Nation's  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  became  more  evident, 
the  mobilization  program  boosted  coal 
demands  upward  and  production  went 
over  the  500-million-ton  mark  in  1941. 
when  we  became  an  active  participant. 
Otherwise,  the  coal  industry  could  not 
logically  have  been  expected  to  meet 
the  sudden  new  demands  resulting  from 
the  shortage  of  oil  that  developed  in 
New  England,  when  enemy  submarines 
began  to  infest  coastal  waters  along  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

One  important  factor  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry's ability  to  meet  war  conditions 
was  the  availability  of  rich  reserves  near 
the  surface  of  mining  regions  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia.  By  remov- 
ing relatively  small  amounts  of  overbur- 


den, mine  operators  were  able  to  extract 
large  volumes  of  coal  on  short  notice. 
Meanwhile,  with  coal  production  rising 
between  1939  and  1942,  railroads  had  an 
opportunity  to  place  more  hoppers  and 
gondolas  into  operation. 

As  enemy  underwater  craft  knocked 
out  tankers  from  the  gulf  coast  bound 
for  New  York  and  New  England,  a  defi- 
nite energy  gap  became  apparent  in 
those  areas.  War  production  plants, 
hospitals,  schools,  and  commercial  build- 
ings were  forced  to  close  until  coal  could 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  experience 
should  at  least  alert  America  to  the  need 
for  better  planning  of  fuel  supplies, 
particularly  in  periods  of  severe  world 
tension.  Our  present  situation  is  more 
precarious  than  in  pre-World  War  II  be- 
cause a  much  larger  ratio  of  energy  i& 
coming  from  foreign  sources.  In  anoth- 
er emergency  it  would  be  folly  to  expect 
continuation  of  tanker  traffic  to  our  ports 
from  the  Middle  East  and  South  Ameri- 
ca. Secretary  Udall  has  wisely  warned 
that  the  country  must  make  certain  that 
we  will  never  be  faced  with  an  energy 
gap. 

Stephen  P.  Dunn  attended  a  meeting 
of  coal-producing  nations  of  the  free 
world  m  Geneva  earlier  this  year.  He 
reported  that  there  is  general  concern 
among  our  allies  with  regard  to  the 
developing  fuels  pattern,  especially  since 
Ru.ssia  has  entered  the  oil  export  market 
on  a  wide  scale.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
resorting  to  every  po.ssible  device  to  force 
Red  oil  into  non-Communist  nations. 
The  danger  is  obvious.  If  our  allies  are 
so  credulous  as  to  permit  themselves  to 
become  dependent  upon  a  source  of  ener- 
gy that  can  become  controlled  by  the 
con.spirators  in  the  Kremlin,  what  would 
happen  in  the  event  of  a  world  out- 
break'' The  matter  requires  the  urgent 
attention  of  both  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive department. 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  failure  of  this  counti-y  to  meet  the  is- 
sue head  on.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
a  single  day  in  setting  up  a  defense 
against  the  po.ssibility  of  an  energy  gap. 
The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defen.se  Mobiliza- 
tion is  in  the  process  of  investigating  the 
effects  of  imports  of  residual  oil  from 
the  standix)int  of  national  security.  I 
have  interceded  with  OCDM  for  more 
stringent  restrictions  on  the  residual  oil 
shipments  that  are  flooding  our  eastern 
seaboai'd  and  endangering  the  coal  in- 
du.stry's  capacity  to  meet  emertrency  re- 
quirements. In  lieu  of  positive  steps  by 
OCDM.  Congress  should  enact  necessary 
legi.slation  to  make  certain  that  there 
will  be  no  eneigy  gap  under  any  cir- 
cumstance. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr  Anderson  '  and  his  fellow  members 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  their  consideration  of  S.  105. 
I  trust  that  tlie  framework  for  an  energy 
study  will  .soon  be  announced.  A  com- 
plete evaluation  of  this  Nation's  portfolio 
of  fuels  is  needed  so  that  there  will  be 
no  guesswork  about  which  stocks  are 
sound  and  which  stocks  require  a  close 
watch  lest  they  be  unnecessarily  de- 
pleted. National  security,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  needs  of  future  generations, 
demands  that  this  knowledge  be  col- 
lected and  diligently  pursued. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Udall  and  Mr.  Dunn  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Ricord: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  tie  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Sicretakt  or  the  Interior, 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Before  the  Senate  In- 
terior    ANE     INHULAR     AFFAIRS     COMMITTEE. 

Junk  12.  1961.  in  Support  of  a  Nationai, 
Fuels  and  Eneiict  Studt 

I  welcome  thlii  opportunity  to  reiterate 
before  your  committee  my  strong  support 
for  a  thorough,  intensive,  and  balanced 
study  of  America'.;  fuel  and  energy  resources, 
their  capacity  to  fulfill  the  future  demands 
that  will  \M  place<l  upon  them,  and  the  pub- 
lic pK>llcles  that  should  henceforth  guide  us 
in  th\s  field. 

More  than  ever  before  worldwide  social 
doctrines  as  well  is  political  events  are  tied 
to  industrial  dev(  lopment.  And  energy  re- 
sources are  fund  imental  to  industrial  de- 
velopment. If  w€  are  to  maintain  our  own 
domestic  well-being,  as  well  as  meet  our 
worldwide  responsibilities,  we  should  now 
review  our  own  e  lergy  situation  in  relation 
to  the  total  situation  confronting  us.  We 
should  weigh  carjfully  all  the  implications 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  become  on  balance 
an  energy-import;  ng  Nation. 

Our  own  demands  for  energy  have  been 
accelerating  at  li  phenomenal  rate.  Per 
capita  consumption  of  energy  in  the  United 
States  Is  about  si::  times  the  world's  average. 
On  the  basis  of  \arious  estimates  of  future 
energy  demand  In  the  United  States,  our 
energy  requirements  could  double  by  1975 
and  double  again  by  tlie  turn  of  tlie  century. 
To  meet  these  *  remenduus  prospective  de- 
mands, we  must  be  fully  alert  to  the  real 
extent  and  natu-e  of  our  own  energy  re- 
sources. We  muiit  also  define  carefully  our 
position  in  relation  to  energy  resource  avail- 
abilities and  greatly  increasing  demands 
tliroughout  the  fiee  world  And,  in  so  doing, 
we  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  expansion  and 
relative  potentialities  In  those  areas  of  the 
world  which  are  not  free 

In  short,  we  should  take  action  now  to 
Insure  against  aa  energy  gap.  A  study  of 
fuels  and  energy  by  a  Senate  committee,  and 
appropriate  action  based  upon  its  recom- 
mendations, wovld  go  far  toward  aBsurlng 
all  Americans  that  they  will  never  be  faced 
with  such   a  g:!p 

This  administration  fully  supports  such 
a  Senate  study.  We  want  a  long-range  study, 
a  balanced  stud?  that  will  look  very  thor- 
oughly Into  thU  field  and.  in  weighing  all 
the  conslderatlo  is  involved,  will  use  as  its 
yardsttcl:  the  enligliteued  iongrun  good  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  We  cannot  let  pol- 
icy affecting  resources  as  important  as  fuels 
and  energy  be  set  by  drift,  by  default,  or  by 
piecemeal  actlors  which  do  not  reflect  such 
paramount  conslderationa  as  the  future 
health  of  our  jconomy,  national  security, 
and  our  concern  for  the  wcll-t)elng  of  the 
free  world. 

A  sound  lonf-term  energy  policy  under 
our  system  of  political  democracy  must  In- 
clude assurance — 

That  consumi  rs  shall  continue  to  have  a 
wide  range  of  c  lolce  of  energy  sources; 

That  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
national  secvirltv  the  public  interest  in  low- 
cost  energy  supplies  is  met; 

That  our  eleotrlc  energy  systems,  based 
upon  low-cost  ( nergy  supplies,  will  achieve 
most  productlvj'  use  and  low  rates  to  con- 
stimers  through  optimum  utilization  of  pres- 
ent and  future  advances  in  transmission 
and  generating  technology; 

That  a  balanced  set  of  economic  incentlvea 
Ls  provided,  as  aiay  be  necessary,  to  Insure 
the  adequacy  of  energy  supplies; 

That  shortagiis  will  not  occur  tomorrow 
through     waste     In    exploitation     today    or 


through  default  ex  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  research : 

That  energy -deficient  regions  will  be  given 
adequate  consideration  even  though  they 
are  not  represented  in  the  councils  of  our 
producer  groups; 

That  we  will  achieve  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween small  producers  and  large  corpora- 
tions, so  as  to  maintain  economic  freedom; 
and 

That  the  Iongrun  Interests  of  our  Na- 
tion— the  kind  of  country  we  hand  to  our 
children's  children — takes  precedence  over 
short-term  selfish  Interests. 


Statement  of  Stephen  P.  Dunn,  President, 
National  Coal  Association,  Bisfore  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  testimony  already  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  has  emphasized 
that  the  objective  of  the  resolution  is  of  vital 
concern  to  the  national  security,  as  well  as 
to  economic  considerations.  There  is  princi- 
ple involved  which  mutually  afrec':.s  oil  pro- 
ducing and  gas  producing,  as  wi?ll  as  the 
coal -producing  regions  of  our  country.  Nor 
is  the  question  at  hand  peculiar  U)  our  fuel- 
producing  States.  We  are  all  consumers  of 
coal,  oil.  and  nattiral  gas.  We  use  petroleum 
products  in  our  cars  and  in  a  variety  of 
household  Items.  Pew  areas  of  the  country 
are  without  natural  gas  for  cooking,  hot 
water,  and  home  heat.  Coal  serv(!S  the  Na- 
tion in  miscellaneous  ways.  It  generates 
more  electricity  than  oil,  gas,  and  water 
power  combined.  It  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  the  steelmaking  process,  and  its  byprod- 
ucts Include  medicines,  nylons,  detergents, 
plastics,  fertilizers,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
everyday  items. 

The  proposed  resolution  embraces  the 
question  of  whether  oxu-  sources  of  energy 
are  being  used  Judiciously,  whether  they  will 
be  in  ample  supply  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, and  whether  we  are  giving  proper 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  future  genera- 
tions wliose  Inheritance  of  our  natural  re- 
Eotirces  Is  currently  In  our  hands. 

In  days  past,  there  was  wanton  waste  In 
the  production  of  gas,  crude  oil,  and  coal. 
Little  consideration  was  given  to  future  re- 
quirements. For  the  most  part,  such  ex- 
travagances could  be  excused  because  we 
were  novices  at  extracting  this  energy  from 
the  ground.  As  engineering  techniques  were 
Improved,  and  as  State  governments  inter- 
ested themselves  In  production  activities, 
considerable  more  care  was  exercised  In  the 
removal  of  all  these  fuels. 

For  all  our  advancement  productlonwlse, 
however,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  over- 
look the  laws  of  conservation — particularly 
the  tmwrltten  rules  which  should  be  in- 
herent to  a  society — in  the  use  of  our  na- 
tional energy  resources.  It  is  vitally  essential 
for  us  to  take  stock  of  what  we  have  in  the 
ground,  what  we  are  going  to  need  as  pop- 
ulation Increases  and  standards  of  living 
rise,  and  wliether  we  are  keeping  in  step 
with  defense  requirements.  These  are  ques- 
tions that  can  and  should  be  answered  In 
th^  proposed  study.  Such  an  investiga- 
tion would  also  decide  Just  how  much  de- 
pendence should  be  placed  upon  sources  of 
energy  in  areas  outside  our  borders.  For 
more  than  a  decade  we  have  been  increasing 
relii\nce  upon  crude  oil  and  products  shipped 
from  the  Middle  East  and  the  Dutch  West 
Indies.  In  recent  years,  large  storehouses 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  have  been  dis- 
covered In  Canada.  Some  of  it  Is  coming 
Into  the  United  States  now. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  find  out  how  much  of  these 
reserves  Canada  expects  to  make  available 
to  us  and  how  that  volume  coincides  with 
our  requirements.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be 
logical  to  list  these  fuels  In  the  energy  budget 
with  those  coming  In  from  atiroad?  We 
then   could   determine   how   much   of   each 


could  be  relied  upon  U  the  dark  clouds  of 

world    tension    should   suddenly    erupt   into 
an  international  storm. 

There  Is  growing  Interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  the  general  public  in 
America's  water  resources.  Measurements 
include  rainfall,  runoflf.  contamination,  and 
accelerated  use;  recommendations  are  re- 
ceived from  meteorologists  and  geologists; 
and  experiments  are  conducted  in  saline 
water  conversion.  These  activities  are.  with- 
out a  doubt,  essential  to  assuring  adequate 
water  supp.ies  in  the  years  ahead.  A  na- 
tion must  have  sufficient  water  or  it  will 
perish.  At  the  same  time.  In  a  country 
where  power  has  ijeccKne  the  key  to  economic 
and  military  progress,  the  question  of  ade- 
quacy of  our  sources  of  energy  has  by  com- 
parison been  neglected.  The  resolution 
under  consideration  could  provide  a  vehicle 
for  correcting  this  laxity. 

Energy  resources  are  a  nation's  valued 
possession.  The  United  State*  is  most  for- 
tunate in  having  t)een  endowed  so  richly  in 
this  regard.  To  husband  thlsV heritage  is  a 
moral  responsibility  which,  und^j^o  circum- 
stances, can  be  disregarded.  A  national 
energy  study  could  determine  the  proper 
approach  to  fulfilling  this  obligation. 

Energy  requirements,  calculated  on  a  basis 
of  rising  population  and  better  living  stand- 
ards, can  be  ascertained  with  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  magnitude  of  our  fuels 
cupboards  can  and  has  been  estimated  with 
mirimal  m.-irgln  of  error  and  even  the  per- 
centage of  new  discoveries  to  be  added  to 
this  treasure  can  be  predicted  with  estab- 
lished confidence.  Under  the  clrcumsUinces, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  we  cannot  plan 
an  orderly  withdrawal  of  fuel  resotu-ces 
under  a  program  designed  to  prevent  waste. 
to  provide  for  the  national  security,  and  to 
assure  supplies  for  future  generations.  In 
fact,  perhaps  we  are  already  guilty  of  delay- 
ing too  long  the  establishment  of  a  basic 
policy  that  would  set  up  guidelines  for  the 
development  and  utilization  of  our  fuel 
resources. 

Other  nations  have  been  similarly  delin- 
quent, though  some  have  made  starts  toward 
formulation  of  overall  fuels  policies. 

Mr.  Love  has  referred  to  Instances  In 
which  Germany,  England,  Prance,  and  Bel- 
gium have  initiated  programs  to  provide 
some  sort  of  balance  to  their  fuel  economics. 
Mr.  Love  and  Mr.  Moody  have  mentioned  the 
Russian  strategy  of  using  oil  exports  as  a 
diplomatic  and  political  device.  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  avoid  repeating  testimony  of  pre- 
ceding witnesses,  but  I  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  Interested  In  my  expanding 
upon  the  desirability  of  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  international 
considerations. 

Last  January  16-26.  I  served  as  a  US,  em- 
ployer delegate  to  a  tripartite  technical  meet- 
ing of  the  international  Labor  Organization 
In  Geneva  In  addition  to  the  United  States, 
these  countries  were  represented  with  dele- 
gates from  management,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment: Belgium,  Prance,  West  Germany, 
Japan.  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  announced  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  study  the  social  consequences  of  the  crisis 
in  the  coal  mining  industry,  but  many  hours 
were  also  devoted  to  petroleum,  natural  gas. 
and  atomic  energy.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  one  reason  coal  Industries 
throughout  the  free  world  have  been  in  eco- 
nomic decline  is  the  absence  of  well-defined 
energy  policies  in  the  respective  countries. 
One  draft  conclusion  of  the  meetins  recom- 
mends that  "attention  of  the  Government 
should  be  drawn  to  the  paramount  need  to 
promote  In  each  country  concerned  a  policy 
to  enable  the  coal  mining  Industry  to  main- 
tain an  essential  position  within  each  na- 
tional economy."  It  was  also  recommended 
that  the  several  coal-producing  countries 
promote  coordinated  national  fuels  policies 
aimed  at  "the  best  possible  balance  between 
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the  coal-mining  industry  and  other  sources 
of  energy." 

Whether  coordination  of  fuels  policies  on 
an  International  scale  could  be  realizable 
in  an  era  of  diametrically  differing  basic 
philosophies  is  open  to  conjecture.  At  least 
the  free  nations  might  begin  to  work  in 
concert  toward  fashioning  an  international 
energy  po'tcy  compatible  with  long-term 
supply  and  demand  projections,  yet  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  provide  for  a  world  emer- 
gency. 

The  resolution  before  this  committee  of- 
fers an  excellent  springboard  to  the  kind  of 
pattern  that  could  be  used  in  the  friendly 
nations  concerned  with  the  current  fuels  per- 
plexity. If  the  committee  acts  favorably  on 
Senate  Resolution  105  and  Congress  directs 
that  the  study  be  compiled,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  keep  my  fellow  ILO  delegates  from 
other  nations  advised  of  this  country's  ap- 
proach to  the  energy  problem,  and  to  make 
available  all  progress  reports  of  an  unclassi- 
fied nature.  If  and  when  national  energy 
policies  are  established  in  the  respective 
countries,  then  we  may  find  it  advantageous 
to  pursue  the  possibility  of  coordinating  our 
programs  and,  ultimately,  of  undertaking  to 
formulate  an  international  energy  policy. 

Certainly  the  United  States  must  lead  the 
way  in  preventing  development  of  a  critical 
energy  gap  that  would  handicap  the  free 
world  in  the  all-out  defense  effort.  Our  ex- 
periences during  World  War  II  should  stand 
as  a  grim  reminder  of  what  can  happen  If  an 
imbalance  of  fuels  availability  occurs  during 
periods  of  crisis. 

•  *  •  *  • 

As  Mr.  Love  has  pointed  out,  the  Solid 
Fuels  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  prompted  to  appeal  for  the 
immediate  conversion  of  20  to  30  more  tons 
of  coal  equivalent  from  oil  to  coal  on  the 
eastern  seaboard.  The  problem  was  eventu- 
ally solved  Ijecause  coal  was  able  to  acceler- 
ate production  to  the  levels  necessary  to 
meet  all  demands  and  railroads  eventually 
put  enough  gondola  and  hopper  cars  into 
service  to  transport  this  fuel  to  the  energy - 
destitute  sectors  of  our  country. 

If  it  was  impossible  to  carry  oil  from  Hous- 
ton to  New  York  at  a  time  when  Germany 
possessed  less  than  50  underwater  craft,  it 
would  seem  entirely  illogical  to  expect  the 
safe  movement  of  ships  from  the  Middle 
East  and  Venezuela  should  Soviet  Russia 
throw  its  force  of  an  estimated  500  sub- 
marines into  the  Job  of  halting  commerce 
on  the  high  seas. 

Our  allies  recognize  this  situation.  They. 
too,  are  concerned  with  the  debilitation  of 
the  coal  industries  of  the  free  world  at  a 
time  when  International  tension  is  so  high. 
Representatives  to  the  ILO  tripartite  con- 
ference expressed  concern  at  the  grave  injury 
sustained  by  their  coal  industries  through 
excessive  oil  imports  from  Dutch-Anglo- 
American  producers.  This  concern  has  been 
accelerated  by  Russia's  entry  into  the  oil  ex- 
port business  on  a  progressively  greater  scale. 
Mr.  Moody  touched  on  this  subject  briefly. 
The  committee  is  no  doubt  familiar  with 
the  document  "Soviet  Oil  in  the  Cold  War" 
recently  published  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  describes  the  new  Soviet  oil 
offensive  from  the  political,  military,  and  ' 
economic  perspectives. 

U  the  threat  is  not  diminished  by  positive 
action  on  the  part  of  non-Communist  na- 
tions, a  number  of  nations  now  outside  the 
Soviet  orbit  could  become  dangerously  de- 
pendent upon  Red  oil  for  vital  fuel  supplies. 

•  •  *  •  * 
Indeed,    Mr.     Chairman,     the    Soviet    oil 

push — while  it  has  not  yet  Included  the  U.S. 
fuel  markets  as  one  of  its  targets — has  a  very 
direct  impact  in  this  country.  As  Red  oil 
engulfs  markets  of  the  free  world,  distrib- 
utors of  Middle  East  and  Venezuela  produc- 
tion must  look  elsewhere  for  sales  outlets. 
Russia  is  extending  pipelines  Into  Western 


Europe  and  building  tankers  of  enormous 
capacities  to  handle  r.oing  production.  As 
the  Kremlin  usurps  a  greater  share  of 
markets,  US.  consumers  will  look  increas- 
ingly attractive  to  the  Middle  East  and 
Venezuela    producers   and    distributors. 

The  White  House  has  taken  notice  of  the 
danger  of  excessive  residual  oil  imports  to 
the  national  secxirity.  In  consequence,  the 
oil  import  control  program  was  e.slabllshed 
and  has  been  continued  in  operation  It  is 
essential  that  this  program  t>e  maintained, 
although  w?  feel  that  the  present  quota  al- 
locations permit  a  higlier  volume  of  residual 
oil  import!  than  i.s  commensurate  with 
mobilization  standards.  I  would  also  remind 
the  committee  that  the  oil  imports  control 
program  was  the  outcome  of  a  national  de- 
fense study  and  wa.s  not  predicated  in  any 
way  on  economic  con.slderations.  Because 
of  the  seve:  e  impact  of  residual  oil  imports 
on  the  ecoromy  of  the  coal  industry  and  of 
mining  communities,  it  is  essential  that  this 
implication  be  taken  tinder  advisement  also. 
«  •  «  •  • 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  largely  to  one 
phase  of  the  many  problems  influencing  the 
need  for  s.ich  a  study.  The  danger  pre- 
sented by  excessive  residual  oil  imports 
with  Russia's  new  export  program  accentuat- 
ing the  prjblem — is.  in  my  estimation,  in 
itself  adequate  reason  for  favorable  action 
on  Sfiiate  Flesolution  105. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  a.skinp  that  the  committee  act  favorably 
on  this  rcs(3lution.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you,  and  that  I  iiope  you  will  act  favor- 
ably on  thi;  re.'^olutioi!.     Thank  you. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF   1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  moiTiing  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed.  Under  the  previ- 
ous agreement,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6027*  to  improve  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  by  increas- 
ing the  minimum  benefits  and  aged 
■wido'w's  fc'Cnefits  and  by  making  persons 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  program. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  F'inance 
with  amendments. 


WHY  WE  LAG  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  in  and 
out  of  Congress  of  President  Kennedys 
recently   recommended   space   progi-am. 

In  the  interest  of  the  future  of  the 
United  States,  I  urge  that  this  program 
be  supF>orted. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  why  the  Soviets,  up  to 
now,  have  achieved  first  place  in  so 
many  space  achievements. 

Once  again,  much  of  the  reason  for 
this  failure  we  now  plan  to  overcome  is 
because  we  have  permitted  the  function- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be 
shackled  with  an  antique  organization 
structure. 

In  this  case,  however,  there  is  more  in- 
volved; and  in  effort  to  avoid  continuing 
in  second  place,  we  herewith  review  cer- 
tain past  decisions,  also  the  program- 
ing and  budgets  incident  to  the  deci- 
sions; to  find  out  why  we  have  lagged; 


and  so  as  to  benefit  by  that  knowledge 
in  the  future. 

This  country  spends  a  very  large 
amount  on  space. 

Other  nations  may  spend  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  gross  national  product 
m  this  field  than  does  the  United  States, 
but  not  more  dollars;  and  it  is  dollars 
that  buy  equipment  and  material. 

Our  scientists,  engineers  and  other 
professional  people,  .so  necessary  to  the 
re.search  and  development  of  new  ideas, 
are  as  good  as  those  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  if  not  better. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  score,  let 
u.s  examine  our  buildings,  highways,  air- 
craft, .ship.';,  automobiles  and  machinery. 

Generally,  the  best  is  made  here  in 
the  United  States. 

But  if  funds  and  decisions  to  go  with 
tho.sc  funds,  are  not  available,  we  cannot 
win  the  space  race. 

What  has  happened  in  the  pa.st  proves 
v.hat  could  happen  m  the  future. 

October  4,  1957,  was  the  day  Russia  put 
the  first  satellite  in  orbit  around  the 
earth.  Nearly  all  of  us  were  astonished. 
The  v.orld  had  mL-^judged  Russia's  cap- 
ability, and  we  in  turn  had  mLsjudged 
the  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
being  first  with  an  eartR  satellite. 

When  the  fust  big  sputnik  went  up 
the  next  month— November  1957 — it 
became  very  clear  how  far  we  were  be- 
hind in  thrust. 

.^ftor  an  investigation,  on  January  23,  ' 
19"i8.  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee recommended  we  should  "start 
work  at  oi^ce  on  the  development  of  a 
rocket  motor  with  1  million  pounds  of 
thrust." 

A  month  later,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McElroy  testified  that  work  was  proceed- 
ing on  a  single-chamber  million-pound- 
thrust  engine.    The  Secretary  said  then: 

If  an  engine  of  this  thrust  should  be  re- 
quired before  the  proposed  Bingle-chamt>er 
engine  becomes  available,  tiie  requirement 
can  be  met  by  clustering  several  engines  of 
.smrdler  thrust  which  the  Air  Force  has  in 
a  more  advanced  state  of  development. 

For  2  months  the  Secretary  had  had 
in  his  office  an  Army  study  which  in- 
cluded a  proposal  for  clustering  large 
rocket  engines  to  provide  a  booster  of 
1 '  J  million  pounds  thrust.  This  pro- 
posed vehicle  was  called  the  Super 
Jupiter. 

In  August  1958,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  through  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency — ARPA — au- 
thorized development  of  a  I'z-million- 
pound-thrust  clustered  booster,  first 
known  as  Juno  V,  now  known  as  the 
Saturn.  This  was  6  months  after  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  testified,  7  months 
after  the  Senate  made  Its  recommenda- 
tion, and  8  months  after  the  Army  sub- 
mitted its  1.5-million-pound  booster 
study. 

But  for  18  months,  despite  all  the  well 
meaning  phrases  and  assurances,  be- 
cause of  its  starvation  budget,  the 
Saturn  was  forced  to  proceed  on  a  shoe- 
string. 

The  first  authorization  was  for  a  feasi- 
bility demonstration  only.  Later  the 
program  was  increased  to  four  vehicles, 
but  it  was  still  funded  by  dribs  and 
drabs.    Actually,  so  little  money  was 
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provided  that  tlie  so-called  Von  Braun 
group  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  could  not  even 
submit  a  proper  program. 

As  evidence,  In  October  1958,  the  first 
development  plen  submitted  to  higher 
authority  contai:ied  this  statement: 

This  report  outlines  the  suggested  de- 
velopment program  based  on  the  available 
funds.  Funding  limitations  make  this  pro- 
gram a  compromise  from  a  desirable  de- 
velopment program  required  to  meet  the 
national  need  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

At  that  time  the  Juno  V— Saturn- 
flight  test  program  scheduled  was  laid 
down  as  follows; 

Captive  dynamic  demonstration  of 
booster — Deceml>er  1959. 

Flight  test  of  vehicle  No.  1 — Septem- 
ber-October 196(1. 

Flight  test  of  vehicle  No.  2 — January 
1961. 

Flight  test  of  \  ehicle  No.  3— June-July 
1961. 

Flight  test  v..'hicle  No.  4 — October- 
November  1961. 

The  plan  waned  that  lack  of  decision 
on  second  stage  configuration  would 
cause  a  serious  schedule  delay,  and 
therefore  required  immediate  attention. 
ItsUted: 

Although  no  decision  has  been  made  at 
to  which  of  several  possible  second  stages 
will  be  used  for  vehicles  3  and  4,  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  action  l)e  taken  to  provide  fund- 
ing to  accomplish  engineering,  fabrication, 
and  testing  of  Ihe  second  stage  system. 
•  •  •  Kngineering  should  begin  the  latter 
part  of  1058,  and  be  completed  not  later 
than  November  IJ'59.  It  will  also  be  neces- 
sary to  procure  long  leadtime  Items  for  the 
second  stage  early  In  1969,  to  Insure  delivery 
of  hardware  to  meet  the  proposed  schedule. 

The  plan  furtlier  warned: 

The  anticipated  firing  schedule  which  In- 
cludes the  launching  of  two  2-stage  ve- 
hicles with  orbital  capabilities  requires  a 
decision  within  5  months  on  the  second 
stage  to  be  used.  Funds  up  to  i6.96  million, 
fiscal  year  1959  aiad  1960  money,  will  be  re- 
quired, depending  on  the  type  of  second 
stage  selected. 

But  the  Army  did  not  get  a  firm 
second  stage  decision  until  December 
1959.  This  was  14  months  after  it  was 
requested  within  3  months.  It  was 
over  2  years  afi^r  the  first  heavy  sput- 
nik, and  nearly  2  years  after  the  Senate 
recommendation. 

At  that  time  Saturn  vehicle  manage- 
ment was  split  into  the  prevalent  Penta- 
gon bureaucracy  at  Its  best;  or  rather 
worst. 

ARPA  was  responsible  for  the  first 
stage. 

NASA  and  /JlPA  together  were  to 
agree  on  the  second  stage.  This  latter 
stage  had  to  be  compatible  with  both 
the  military  third  stage — Centaur — and 
whatever  third  stage  NASA  decided  to 
choose  for  its  ovm  missions. 

The  record  shows  that  the  agree- 
ment was  lonfj  drawn  out,  involved, 
and  cause  for  continuous  delay. 

In  April  1959,  the  Air  Force  suggested 
a  management  concept  that  would  give 
the  Air  Force  Saturn  project  responsi- 
bility. 

In  June.  ARPA  turned  the  Air  Force 
down,  stating  that  the  Army  would  be  re- 
sponsible; in  fact,  ARPA  had  already 
told  the  Army  the  previous  May  to  go 


ahead  on  a  Titan  120-inch-diameter  sec- 
ond stage  for  the  Saturn. 

After  announcement  of  the  second- 
stage  decision,  several  happenings  oc- 
curred simultaneously: 

For  the  Army,  ARPA  requested  $6 
million  for  the  Saturn  funding  for  the 
second  stage. 

At  about  the  same  time,  for  the  Air 
Force,  ARPA  requested  a  $5.5  million  in- 
crease in  the  Centaur  program. 

Dr.  York  granted  the  Centaur  request, 
but  turned  down  the  Saturn  request, 
with  this  comment: 

In  the  Saturn  case,  I  consider  that  there 
are  other  more  urgent  cases  requiring  sup- 
port from  the  limited  amount  of  the  emer- 
gency fund  which  remains  uncommitted. 
Accordingly,  if  further  reprogramlng  within 
funds  now  available  to  ARPA  Is  Impracti- 
cable some  slippage  (in  Saturn)  mist  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Immediately  after  the  upper  .stage  de- 
cision, the  Air  Force  and  tlie  Army 
started  arguing  about  who  would  con- 
tract for  the  second  stage,  who  would  do 
the  tectinical  supervision,  who  would 
have  responsibility  for  systems  tngineer- 
ing  on  the  Saturn  second  stagt;,  and  so 
forth. 

Army  and  Air  Force  continued  to  pro- 
pose, counterpropose,  and  counter- 
counterprop>ose — literally  getting  no- 
where. 

On  July  9,  1959.  ARPA  ordered  the 
Air  Force  to  "cease  and  desist,"  giving 
the  Army  a  clear  mandate  to  proceed. 

The  Air  Force  proposal  to  develop  a 
big  booster — the  Titan  C — was  then  ac- 
cepted, to  be  used  to  boost  Uie  initial 
unmanned  Dyna-Soar  vehicle. 

At  the  same  time  a  "hold"  order  was 
given  the  Army  on  the  second  stage  of 
Saturn.    At  that  time  Dr.  York  stated: 

I  have  decided  to  cancel  the  Siiturn  pro- 
gram on  the  grounds  that  there  is  no  mili- 
tary justification  therefor,  on  the  grounds 
that  any  military  requirement  can  be  accom- 
modated by  Titan  C  as  proposed  by  the  Air 
Force,  and  on  the  ground  that  by  the  cancel- 
lation the  Defense  Department  will  be  in  a 
position  to  terminate  the  costly  operation 
now  being  conducted  at  ABliA  (Army  Bal- 
listic Missile  Agency  at  Huntsville,  Ala.). 

Only  5  days  after  signing  contracts 
with  Martin  and  Aerojet  on  tJie  Titan 
second  stage  for  Saturn,  the  Army  issued 
stop  orders  on  second-stage  work,  pend- 
ing resolution  of  the  Titan  C  question. 

Then  there  were  more  weeks  of 
studies,  and  presentations,  and  hassei- 
ing. 

The  Air  Force  claimed  the  Titan  C 
could  be  developed  at  75  i>ercent  of  the 
cost  of  Saturn;  also  that  the  Titan  C 
was  the  optimum  vehicle  for  the  defense 
missions. 

But  the  Titan  C  was  only  a  protx)sal. 
and  was  not  under  development;  and,  if 
developed.  It  would  have  had  k^ss  thrust 
than  the  Saturn. 

In  September,  a  committtie  heard 
them  both  out — ARPA  and  the  Army  on 
Saturn,  the  Air  Force  on  Titan  C.  As  a 
result,  the  decision  to  cancel  Saturn  was 
reversed. 

Meanwhile,  apparently  in  anticipatk)n 
of  a  Titan  C  victory  in  this  committee, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  moving  to 
give  the  Air  Force  the  entire  space- 
booster  mission. 


The  committee  judging  Saturn  versus 
Titan  C  deliberated  September  16-18, 
1959;  but  on  the  same  day  when  the 
Saturn  was  reconfirmed — September 
18 — the  Secretary  of  Defense  assigned 
the  whole  space  booster  mission  to  the 
Air  Force. 

Thus,  the  Army  was  given  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  development;  but  the  Air 
Force  was  given  the  mission,  thereby 
violating  every  known  concept  of  man- 
agement. 

Appmrenlly.  this  was  recognized,  and 
an  extraordinary  action  restilted. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  offered  Dr. 
von  Braun's  team  and  the  whole  Saturn 
project  to  NASA. 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  simply  wish  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  I  believe  he  is  rendering  a 
service  to  the  entire  Nation,  not  just  to 
the  Congress.  The  lamentable  history 
of  delay,  based  on  interagency  argument 
and  duipute,  upon  vacillation  and  inde- 
cision on  the  part  of  executive  agencies, 
as  related  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  ought  to  Inform  the  entire 
country  that  we  need  firmer  policy  and 
more  decisiveness.  We  need  to  decide 
where  we  are  going,  and  then  get  there. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  issuing  this  warning,  that  we  are  just 
dilly-dallying,  and  meanwhile  we  are 
si)ending  billions  of  dollars  in  this  incon- 
clusive argument  of  agency  against 
agency  and  indecision  on  the  pert  of 
those  in  high  exetnitive  ofBce,  who  from 
time  to  time  have  started  running  in  one 
direction,  then  have  stopp>ed,  then  have 
run  in  the  other  direction,  and  then  have 
reversed  themselves  so  often  that  it  has 
been  quite  apparent  that  th^  have  not 
been  getting  anywhere. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri; and  I  hope  that  the  result  of  his 
bringing  this  Important  message  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ■will  be  that  we  shall  have  a  pro- 
gram and  plans  which  can  be  followed 
up,  and  will  result  in  speedy  accomplish- 
ment in  this  field,  in  which  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  lagged  further  and  further 
behind. 

I  warmly  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  his  comments.  I  have  the  honor 
of  serving  with  him  on  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee.  As  is 
typical  of  him.  he  puts  his  finger  directly 
on  the  problem.  The  question  is  not 
only  one  of  the  waste  of  money;  but,  as 
both  of  us  know,  it  involves  our  future 
national  security. 

So  much  for  this  unfortunate  history 
of  delay,  argument,  and  waste. 

Now  for  some  fiscal  history. 

In  mid- 1959,  the  Army  prepared  its 
fiscal  year  1961  budget,  at  that  time 
requesting  $250  million  for  the  Saturn 
program. 

The  request  was  reduced  $120  million 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  $130 
million. 
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On  September  15  and  16.  1959,  I  per- 
sonally went  to  the  Redstone  Arsenal  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  talked  with  Gen- 
eral Medaris. 

What  he  told  me  about  these  reduc- 
tions and  delay  was  so  hard  to  believe 
and  so  shocking  that  I  checked  it  all  the 
next  day,  September  17,  with  Dr.  von 
Braun  in  Washington.  Dr.  von  Braun 
confirmed  without  reservation  all  state- 
ments made  by  General  Medaris. 

They  both  said  the  Saturn  schedule 
had  slipped  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
delayed  technical  decisions,  and  denial 
of  a  high  national  priority. 

At  that  time  I  found  the  Saturn  1960 
request  for  $130  million  had  been  re- 
duced to  $70  million ;  in  fact,  the  money 
allowed  for  Saturn  in  1960  was  so 
stringently  reduced  that  no  overtime 
whatever  could  be  authorized. 

General  Medaris  also  mentioned  the 
long  delay  in  the  choice  of  a  second 
stage,  the  argiunents  over  contracting 
after  the  second  stage  decision  had  been 
made,  and  the  constant  threat  to  cancel 
Saturn. 

On  November  2.  1959,  the  President 
approved  the  transfer  to  NASA  of  the 
Von  Braun  team  and  the  Saturn  pro- 
gram. Thereupon,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the 
Saturn  promptly  melted,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  facts: 
First.  Overtime  was  authorized. 
Second.  Money  came — all  that  could 
be  used  in  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  1960. 

In  addition,  the  amounts  refused  the 
Army  were  added  to  the  1961  budget  for 
NASA — $90  million. 

This  meant  the  Von  Braun  team  re- 
ceived exactly  what  they  had  asked  for 
when  they  became  part  of  NASA,  but 
which  they  were  refused  as  part  of  the 
Army.  But  this  team  could  not  be  given 
back  the  lost  time. 

Third.  A  DX  priority,  the  highest  na- 
tional priority,  was  assigned  to  Saturn. 
It  had  been  requested  repeatedly  by  the 
Army  since  1958,  but  had  been  refused. 
Fourth.  A  firm  second  stage  decision 
was  given — a  high  energy  second  stage 
would  be  used;  it  would  be  built  around 
four  Pratt  &  Whitney  17,500-pound 
thr\ist  hydrogen-lox  engines,  clustered. 
This  second-stage  decision  w^s  made  al- 
most exactly  1  year  late. 

With  respect  to  the  money  which  was 
given  Saturn  as  soon  as  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  NASA,  General  Medaris  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Space  Committee : 
I  don't  think  It  makes  much  difference  to 
the  taxpayer  whether  it  is  a  Defense  dollar 
that  is  being  spent  or  NASA  dollars.  Is  there 
some  difference  in  the  $90  million  that  we 
could  not  get  90  million  Defense  dollars, 
but  NASA  can  get  90  million  NASA  dollars? 
When  they  come  out  of  my  pocket  as  a  tax- 
payer, they  all  look  alike  to  me;  and  when 
they  are  spent,  I  think  they  cost  the  same 
amount. 

In  summary,  after  the  transfer  to 
NASA,  the  program  proceeded  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
But  the  feasibility  demonstration  slipped 
6  mwiths — from  late  1959  to  June  1960 ; 
and  the  first  flight  of  a  Saturn  vehicle 
slipped  a  year.  Now,  probably  it  will  not 
take  place  until  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1961. 


The  first  Saturn  flight  will  now  be 
about  the  date  originally  scheduled  for 
the  fourth  flight.  The  latter  would  have 
given  us  in  1961  a  10,000-pound  payload 
in  orbit,  instead  of  just  a  first  stage 
booster  test. 

The  manufacturer  has  not  been  able 
to  meet  his  commitment  on  the  second 
stage  engines,  which  were  to  have  been 
uprated  from  15,000  to  17,500  pounds 
thrust. 

Since  this  cannot  be  done  on  sched- 
ule, the  plan  has  been  changed;  and 
Douglas  Aircraft  will  now  cluster  six 
15,000  pound  thrust  Pratt  &  Whitney  hy- 
drogen-lox engines  so  as  to  make  the 
second  stage  for  the  initial  Saturn  flight 
vehicles. 

If  fiights  are  delayed  still  more  be- 
cause of  trouble  with  second  stage  hard- 
ware, the  United  States  may  have  even 
more  cause  to  regret  the  arguments,  the 
waste,  the  consequent  delays  and  second 
place  position  now  known  around  the 
world. 

Economy,  safety,  delivering  the  goods — 
as  promised  and  on  time,  are  trademarks 
of  the  Von  Braun  team.  This  group  de- 
livered both  the  Redstone  mis.sile  sys- 
tem and  the  Jupiter  missile  systems  on 
time,  within  estimated  costs  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  specified  performance. 
When  given  the  go-ahead  on  the  Ex- 
plorer and  Pioneer  programs,  they  gave 
us  the  first  U.S.  satellite  and  the  first 
U.S.  moon  probe.  More  recently,  the 
Redstone  missile  took  Commander  Shep- 
ard  into  space. 

Who.  therefore,  was  responsible  for  ad- 
ministratively clipping  the  wings  of  this 
fine  Saturn  team  when  it  was  part  of  the 
Army,  holding  Saturn  back  nearly  2 
years,  then  turning  it  over  to  a  new  civil- 
ian agency?    What  was  the  point? 

'Let  us  look  at  the  incredible  record  of 
what  we  have  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
frustration  and  slow  action  which  have 
been  characteristic  of  recent  years. 

If  money  and  authority  to  proceed  had 
not  been  withheld,  the  United  States 
could  have  orbited  a  satellite  in  1956,  1 
year  before  the  Russians. 

If  money  and  authority  had  not  been 
withheld,  the  United  States  could  have 
impacted  the  moon  in  1957,  2  years  be- 
fore the  Russians. 

If  money  and  authority  had  not  been 
withheld,  the  United  States  could  have 
flown  Commander  Shepard  down  range 
in  1959,  2  years  before  the  Russians  put 
their  man  in  space. 

If  money  and  authority  had  not  been 
withheld,  this  country  could  have  landed 
a  man  on  the  moon  in  1965,  with  a  per- 
manent outpost  by  1966 — for  a  cost  esti- 
mated in  June  1959  to  average  about 
$660  million  a  year. 

We  have  lost  at  least  2  years'  time, 
but  if  we  start  now,  as  the  President  re- 
quested last  May  25.  we  may  make  it 
faster,  because  the  President  has  now 
set  space  accomplishment  as  a  national 
goal. 

In  the  future,  let  us  remember  this 
comment  from  Dr.  von  Braun: 

The  most  effective  way  to  possess  a  missile 
2  years  earlier  is  to  begin  work  on  it  2  years 
earUer;  this  simple  truth  is  very  ofter  over- 
looked. We  usually  wait  and  wait  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  initiate  a  crash  program. 


In  summary,  the  two  fundamental  rea- 
sons for  our  lag  in  space  are : 

First.  The  failure  to  establish  clearly 
defined  objectives  for  space  exploration. 
Unanimity  of  purpose  is  vital  to  major 
achievement. 

Second.  The  constant  power  struggle 
within  the  Defense  Department. 

Let  us  profit  from  this  history  of  the 
past. 

In  his  recent  joint  session  address. 
President  Kennedy  stated  that  it  was 
"time  for  this  Nation  to  take  a  clearly 
leading  role  in  space  achievement." 

The  President  initiated  action  to  cor- 
rect the  first  of  the  reasons  for  our  la^ 
in  space.  He  requested  that  landing  a 
man  on  the  moon  before  this  decade  runs 
out  be  established  as  a  national  objec- 
tive. 

The  President  also  said: 

It  means  a  degree  of  dedication,  organi- 
zailon,  and  discipline  which  have  not  al- 
ways characterized  our  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.s 

He  then  added: 

New  objectives  and  new  money  cannot 
solve  these  problems. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  collective  national 
space  effort,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  money  expended,  we  will  never  lead  in 
space — and  that  can  only  react  against 
our  security. 

Let  us  all  join  together,  therefore,  in 
a  true  collective  space  effort. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Of  Ohio.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington]  is  a  great  student  and 
a  great  authority  on  this  subject.  The 
statement  he  has  made  today  is  a  most 
important  one,  and  should  have  a  great 
impact  in  this  country.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  painstaking  services  he 
has  rendered  over  the  past  months  and 
years.  Had  his  views,  his  advice,  and  his 
voice,  which  was.  in  fact,  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  and  which  was  based 
upon  study  and  experience,  been  followed 
during  the  past  several  years  of  the  for- 
mer administration,  billions  of  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money  would  have  been 
saved  in  the  exploration  of  outer  space 
and  the  development  of  missiles  and 
rockets.  We  would  be  far  ahead  of  where 
we  are  at  the  present  time. 

I  desire  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished, able,  and  scholarly  Senator,  for 
the  great  public  service  he  has  been  ren- 
dering, and  for  the  service  he  has  per- 
formed today.  I  trust  his  statement  will 
be  widely  read  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Ohio  for  his  kind  but  undeserved 
remarks.  He  and  I  serve  together  on  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee. He  is  right  as  to  the  reason  why 
I  have  made  this  short  talk  this  after- 
noon. Over  the  years  some  of  us  have 
become  increasingly  apprehensive  about 
the  constant  successes  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists in  the  space  field,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  the  movement  in  space 
of  large  vehicles.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
only  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
civilian  communications,  weather,  and  so 


forth,  but  also  from  a  military  stand- 
point. Therefore,  for  many  weeks  I  have 
been  investigating  the  reason  for  these 
delays. 

The  history  points  up  arguments  and 
disagreements  and  therefore  delay  and 
waste  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
consequent,  unnecessarily  heavy  costs 
are  presented  this  afternoon  to  my  col- 
leagues, not  in  any  spirit  of  dwelling 
unnecessarily  on  the  past,  but  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  future,  whatever  our  pro- 
gram, we  will  first,  decide  on  it.  then  go 
ahead  and  get  it  done,  at  minvrnum  cost, 
and  with  minimum  delay. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  S'YMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  brmging  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  also  to  the  Executive,  facts  that 
should  lead  to  the  expedition  of  our 
space  program.  The  Senator  followed 
a  similar  course  lespecting  our  defense 
program  during  the  past  7  or  8  years. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  comment 
upon  the  facts  he  has  stated.  I  do  know, 
as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  stated, 
when  the  Senator  from  Missouri  under- 
takes the  study  of  a  subject,  as  was  dem- 
onstrated by  hi.s  interest  in  the  security 
of  our  country,  he  is  verj-  thorough.  I 
am  sure  he  has  given  full  consideration 
to  our  space  program. 

Prom  my  study,  I  believe  that  until 
1954  or  1955,  practically  nothing  was 
done  about  a  space  program.  And  great 
progress  has  been  made  since  sputnik: 
in  the  number  of  satellites  placed  in  or- 
bit, and  in  their  sophistication,  the 
United  States  has  surpa.s.sed  the  Soviet 
effort. 

As  the  Senator  has  .'^aid.  we  are  behind 
in  our  ability  to  produce  launching  ve- 
hicles able  to  send  great  weights  into 
space.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know 
why  we  have  not  made  greater  progress, 
even  since  1957. 

About  a  year  ago  I  listened  to  Mr. 
Glennan  former  Director  of  our  space 
program — I  believe  it  was  'Meet  the 
Press" — he  said  as  I  recall,  that  action 
on  the  Congress  in  reducing  appropria- 
tions had.  in  the  judgment  of  some  sci- 
entists, set  back  the  development  of  a 
launching  vehicle  between  6  and  18 
months. 

I  do  not  have  to  agree  with  all  the 
conclusions  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
but  I  can  say  I  believe  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  who  was  the  first  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  several 
years  ago.  to  bring  to  national  attention 
the  necessity  for  doing  more  in  the  field 
of  defense.  The  Senator  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  this  field. 

It  cannot  be  said  categorically  that 
the  Senator  has  done  more  than  any 
other  person  to  strengthen  our  defenses, 
for  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [  Mr.  Rus- 
sell 1  has  worked  unceasingly,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  and  other  Senators,  and 
Members  of  the  Hotise.  But  so  far  as 
bringing  the  defense  needs  of  our  coun- 
try to  national  attention  and  in  his 
never-ceasing  fight  for  a  stronger  defense 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 


done  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  last 
7  or  8  years  and  he  has  rendered  the 
highest  patriotic  service  to  our  country. 

I  think  it  is  good  for  the  coimtry,  when 
the  Senator  begins  to  goad,  to  warn,  to 
advise  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the 
country  of  the  necessity  for  the  steps 
which  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  ]iave  an 
adequate  space  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  As  I  am  sure  the  rest 
of  my  colleagues  know,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  sit  on  the  same  side  of 
the  aisle,  to  many  of  us  over  here  the 
Senator  is  one  of  the  great  public  serv- 
ants of  our  time. 

I  have  also  been  glad  that,  over  the 
years,  the  Senator  and  I  have  been 
largely  in  agreement  as  to  the  vital  im- 
portance of  reorganizing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  the  basis  of  progress 
instead  of  continuing  to  let  it  drift  in 
tradition. 

I  remember  that  program  on  'Meet 
the  Press  "  and  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Keith  Glennan.  Dr.  Glennan  is  an 
affable  and  able  gentleman.  But  I  never 
thought  that  program  did  him  much 
credit. 

At  that  time,  as  I  remember  the  pro- 
gram, he  referred  to  a  $30  million  con- 
gressional reduction  in  the  space  pro- 
gram, made  in  the  other  body.  After  the 
program  was  over,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  panel  told  me  he  had  asked  Dr. 
Glennan : 

How  could  you  be  so  far  apart  from  Stm- 
iNGTON.  who  has  been  protesting  what  he 
said  were  heavy  cuts  in  the  Saturn  program? 

He  said  Dr.  Glennan  replied: 
I   presume   he   was   referring   to   the    cuts 
In    the   Saturn    program    prior    to    the   time 
it  was  transferred  to  NASA,  and  I  of  course 
know  little  about  that. 

I  regretted  the  fact  Dr.  Glennan  gave 
this  impression,  because  based  upon  what 
he  told  a  member  of  the  panel,  he  knew 
that  the  program  had  been  very  heavily 
cut  before  it  was  transferred  to  NASA. 
I  have  given  the  record  of  those  reduc- 
tions in  my  talk  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  undeserved  remarks.  I 
hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  be  to- 
gether on  the  space  program  trying  to 
eliminate  the  arguments,  with  their 
consequent  delays  and  waste.  I  person- 
ally am  in  full  accord  with  the  position 
of  President  Kennedy  that  with  this  pro- 
gram we  must  move  ahead  rapidly,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
prestige,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  security. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  had  a  very  interest- 
ing experience  3  or  4  weeks  ago. 
Shortly  after  the  President  made  his 
speech  before  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses,  proposing  that  our  Government 
embark  on  a  program  to  send  a  man  to 
the  moon  and  to  return  him  to  earth. 
I  was  invited  to  participate  in  a  seminar 
on  space  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
I  was  in  a  pretty  diflBcult  situation,  ac- 
companying two  scientists  and  an  oflB- 


cer  from  the  Air  Force,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  missile  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Based  on  the  rec- 
ord. I  would  say  the  Senator  is  never  in 
diflBcult  circumstances  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  but  I  mtist  say  I  found  my- 
self in  a  pretty  difficult  spot.  I  did  not 
talk  about  the  specifics  of  the  space 
program  or  anything  connected  with  the 
scientific  approach,  but  only  about  what 
Congress  had  done  by  way  of  appropria- 
tions, and  the  history  and  prospects  of 
the  program  in  the  Congress. 

I  was  interested  in  the  large  number 
of  people  who  came  to  the  seminar,  and 
in  their  intense  interest  in  space.  The 
people  of  my  State  are  intelligent.  But 
I  think  it  is  true,  that  it  is  not  generally 
understood  yet  why  the  United  States 
should  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  and 
return  him  to  earth.  We  know  the  proj- 
ect has  military  aspects,  and  that  it  in- 
volves the  prestige  of  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  we  know  that  the  engagement 
in  such  a  project  is  a  quest  for  knowl- 
edge, and  engages  the  desire  of  man 
always  to  know  more.  Yet.  I  think  it 
is  true,  that  the  President  has  not  made 
it  clear  to  the  country,  the  basic  reasons 
why  the  United  States  should  embark 
on  a  program  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon 
and  to  return  him.  a  program  which 
would  cost  about  $9  billion,  as  the  Presi- 
dent estimates,  in  the  next  5  years,  and 
which  could  eventually  cost  $30  billion 
or  more. 

I  thought,  as  I  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  his  statement  emphasized  too 
much — the  feat,  rather  than  the  broad 
purposes  and  advantages  which  would 
inhere  in  such  a  space  goal.  I  do  not 
say  the  project  should  not  be  under- 
taken, or  that  we  should  not  have  such 
a  goal. 

But  in  my  judgment,  I  believe  if  this 
is  to  be  a  program  of  the  President  and 
of  his  administration,  which  they  wish 
to  achieve,  much  more  must  be  done  to 
explain  to  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  reasons  which 
demand  the  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  for  his  views. 

Unfortunately,  much  that  could  and 
should  be  said  in  this  regard  is  withheld 
from  the  public  because  it  Is  classified 
as  secret.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am 
one  who  believes  the  strength  of  a 
nation  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  in  our  form  of  government, 
that  will  can  only  function  if  the  people 
are  informed. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
people  have  not  yet  been  given  all  pos- 
sible facts  with  respect  to  the  space  pro- 
gram. It  is  unfortunate,  for  example, 
that  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  national 
debate  without  the  people  having  much 
knowledge,  but  in  which  the  people  are 
interested,  apparently  more  interested 
than  they  are  about  space.  I  refer  to 
this  question  of  nuclear  test  resump- 
tion. 

Apparently  all  those  people  associated 
with  the  program,  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  are  for  a  resumption 
in  testing  as  a  result  of  the  way  things 
have  been  going  in  the  world  recently. 
In  this  case,  the  more  one  knows  about 
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the  subject  the  more  one  Is  willing  to 
express  a  position  which  may  not  be  in 
accord  with  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  our  position  In  the  world  today. 

Only  last  week  I  attended  a  farewell 
dinner  for  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  who 
Is  retiring  as  Chief  of  StafT  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  who,  as  we  know,  is  a 
scholar  on  military  matters  and  other 
subjects. 

I  believe  I  am  quoting  General  White 
correctly  as  saying  at  the  dinner  in  his 
honor  that  in  his  opinion,  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  nothing  could  be  more 
Important  than  America  maintaining  a 
position  In  space  second  to  none.  I 
present  that  thought  to  the  Senator  be- 
cause of  the  remarks  he  has  just  made. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  have  so  many 
laws  and  so  much  unnecessary  classifi- 
cations of  information  to  which  the 
people  are  entitled. 

Recently  I  asked  how  many  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel  we  have 
abroad.  I  did  so  because  the  answer 
could  have  a  great  effect  on  some  other 
policies  we  must  consider  shortly  on  this 
floor.  I  was  told  how  many  but,  to  my 
amazement,  that  figure  is  classified. 
The  American  people  are  not  allowed  to 
know  how  many  dependents  of  service 
men  are  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request?  I 
have  some  morning  hour  business  I  wish 
to  present. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  be  permitted  to  proceed  as  he 
desires,  with  the  understanding  that 
when  he  has  concluded,  he  will  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PLEA  FOR  THE  OPEN  MIND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently an  editorial  entitled  "Some  Lib- 
erals a  Danger"  was  published  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
The  opening  sentence  in  the  editorial  is 
as  follows : 

The  idealistic  liberal  who  will  not  listen 
to  any  more  than  he  wants  to  believe,  far 
from  being  a  functional  ann  of  this  democ- 
racy. Is  as  great  a  danger  as  the  medieval 
type  conservative. 

Then  the  editorial  concludes: 

There   Is   nothing   new  to   the   Idea  that 
'  what  we  need  definitely  in  this  country  to- 
day ar«  more  liberal  consenratives,  or  con- 
aervatlve  Uberals — whichever  way  you  please. 
But  it  is  a  dramatic  need. 

Although  I  suppose  many  people  will 
feel  that  speaking  of  a  liberal  con- 
servative or  a  conservative  liberal 
is  an  exercise  in  futility,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the 
edltoriftl.  The  fact  is  that  liberals 
properly  pride  themselves  on  primarily 
being  able,  with  open  minds,  to  change 
and  modify  their  positions  as  the  facts 
persuade  them  to  do  so.    There   is   a 


tendency,  however,  on  the  part  of  many 
liberals  to  be  orthodox  in  their  liberal - 
Ism.    Tliey  take  a  position  and  hold  to 
It.  regardless  of  what  the  facts  show. 
The  liberal   position   becomes   ossified, 
petrified,  eternally  frozen.    The  liberal 
becomes    fervently,    unchangeably    or- 
thodox.   There  are  at  least  three  con- 
spicuous examples  of  this  point  now  cur- 
rent.   One  is  the  insistence  on  the  part 
of  liberal  economists — and  I  have  en- 
countered this  situation  throughout  my 
State,  and  it  has  become  orthodoxy  in 
teaching  economics — that  so  long  as  we 
have  substantial  unemployment,  regard- 
less of  any  other  factors,  the  Federal 
Government  should  run  a  deliberate  and 
big  deficit.     There  is  a  very  strong  and 
almost  spiritual  resistance  by  so-called 
liberal   economists   to   consideration   of 
any  other  way  of  meeting  this  .serious 
problem.    And    unemployment    is    our 
most    serious    domestic    problem.     An- 
other tendency  by  orthodox  liberals  is  a 
feeling  that  there  should  be  no  discrim- 
inating, critical  con.sideration  of  foreign 
aid  proposals.     They  must  be  accepted 
pretty  much  as  offered.    They  are  not 
subject  by  orthodox  liberal  standards  to 
criticism,  analysis,  or  rejection. 

Finally,  recently  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  others,  particu- 
larly liberal  Members  of  Congress,  to 
accept  defense  reccommendations  as 
something  that  not  only  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, but  must  be  increased. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  shocking  that  the 
Senate  has  authorized  an  increase  of 
more  than  $500  million  above  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  as  I  expect  to  show  later  far 
above  what  can  even  be  spent  when  the 
proper  time  comes  on  appropriations. 

The  great  license  function  of  the  quest- 
ing mind,  the  willingness  to  reconsider 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  which  is  the 
real  function  that  liberals  should  per- 
form, is  not  being  performed  in  any  of 
these  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  very 
brief  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred, 
published  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  of  recent  date,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Libzrals  a  Dangfr 
The  idealistic  liberal  who  will  not  listen 
to  any  more  than  he  wants  to  b<>lleve,  far 
from  being  a  functional  arm  of  this  democ- 
racy. Is  as  great  a  danger  as  the  medieval 
type  conservative  who  begrudges  every  penny 
spent  for  foreign  aid,  who  refuses  to  see  that 
In  an  atomic  war  we  can  be  knocked  out  as 
fast  as  we  can  do  the  knocking  out.  and 
whose  concepts  of  world  order  ended  along 
about  1908. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  the  idea  that 
what  we  need  desperately  In  this  country 
today  are  more  liberal  conservatives,  or  con- 
servative liberals — whichever  way  you  please 
But  it  Is  a  dramatic  need. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  IS  HOST 
TO  SYMPOSIUM  ON  POLYPEP- 
TIDES AND  POLYAMINO  ACIDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  College  of  Agri- 
culture last  week  was  host  to  a  unique 


s3ntnposlum,  on  a  small  but  basic  and 
vitally  important  area  of  science:  poly- 
peptides and  polyamino  acids.    To  most 

of  us  these  words  mean  little.  But  the 
now  foreseeable  applications  that  may 
stem  from  research  on  these  chemicals 
could  someday  mean  life  and  health  for 
milUons  of  people. 

Dr.  Mark  Stahmann.  the  distinguished 
biochemist  at  the  university  was  the 
sponsor  and  chairman  of  the  symposium. 
It  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  his  great 
talents  and  accomplislunents  that  the 
meeting  was  held  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
ix)rt  on  the  symposium,  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.ADISON. — Some  65  top  sclentista  met  In 
Madison  this  past  week  (June  18-24)  to 
dlscufs  something  most  of  us  have  never 
heard  about.  They  came  from  countries  as 
far  away  as  Israel  and  Japan,  from  hospitals 
and  Industrial  laboratories,  from  famous 
universities. 

These  men  have  been  called  from  all  the 
outstanding  laboratories  of  the  world  to 
exchange  knowledge  on  a  small  but  very 
basic  and  Important  area  of  science — poly- 
peptides and  polyamino  acids.  These  terms 
don't  mean  much  to  the  man  in  the  street, 
but  the  fruits  of  research  on  these  chem- 
icals could  someday  mean  life  Itself  for  mil- 
lions of   humans. 

That  day  may  not  be  far  off.  This  field 
of  science  Is  pregnant  with  fasclr^tlng 
practical  possibilities.  Manmade  polypep- 
tides, for  Instance,  may  yield  synthetic  vac- 
cines to  fight  our  smallest  but  deadliest 
enemies,  virus  diseases. 

The  polypeptides  have  halted  the  growth 
of  certain  cancers  In  mice.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  killing  some  of  the  most  stubborn 
fungus  diseases  attacking  htmians.  They 
also  show  promise  as  plasma  extenders  to 
replace  blood  in  transfusions. 

And  you  someday  may  wear  clothes  made 
from  synthetic  polypeptides — cloth  with  an 
even  closer  resemblance  to  wool  or  silk  than 
you  find  In  today's  manmade  fibers. 

The  scientists  attending  the  MadLson 
meetings— the  first  international  symposium 
on  this  subject — take  these  practical  poeal- 
bllltles  for  granted,  auid  have  speculated 
about  still  other  roles  their  chemical*  may 
play  In  future  life.  y 

But  Ephralm  Kat.schalskl  and  his  col- 
leagues did  not  travel  7,000  miles  from  Israel 
to  engage  In  speculations.  C.  H.  Bamford  and 
his  associates  did  not  leave  their  Important 
theoretical  work  for  a  British  scientific  or- 
ganization to  mull  over  possibilities.  The 
Japanese  delegation  did  not  cross  the  Pacific 
to  hear  research  reports  which  they  could 
read  In  their  scientific  Journals  a  few- 
months  from  now. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Public 
Health  Service,  Office  of  Naval  Reaearch,  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Graduate  School 
Research  Committee  did  not  pay  for  this 
meeting  merely  to  hear  promises  that  poly- 
peptide chemistry  may  answer  some  of  their 
most  vexing  practical  problems. 

This  International  symposium  was  organ- 
ized for  a  more  basic  purpose — to  outline 
and  consider  the  Important  problems  involv- 
ing polypeptides  and  to  discuss  methods 
now  available  for  attacking  such  problems. 
In  effect,  then,  these  research  men — the  top 
people  in  their  field — are  in  Madison  as  plan- 
ners, to  set  up  the  pattern  and  establish 
priorities  for  pol3rpeptlde  work  In  the  years 
to  come.  Theyll  discuss  how  to  make  poly- 
peptides, the  physical  properties  and  struc- 


ture of  these  materials,  and  their  biological 
properties. 

This  kind  of  coordination  and  direction 
will  assure — if  anything  can — advances  even 
more  spectacular  than  those  already  made 
in  this  Infant  science. 

The  largest  contributions  on  polypeptides 
have  been  made  since  World  War  II.  But 
Interest  in  the  field  started  much  earlier — 
In  the  19th  century  when  scientists  learned 
of  the  Importance  of  proteins  and  got  their 
first  hunches  about  how  proteins  are  built. 

Most  i>eople  now  know  that  proteins  are 
an  important  part  of  our  diets,  and  that 
we  get  them  from  meat,  eggs,  milk,  and 
such  foods.  Proteins  are  also  involved  In 
most  of  the  body's  Important  functions — In- 
volving enzymes,  hortnones.  even  reproduc- 
tion of  genes  and  chromosomes  that  deter- 
mine Inheritance.  Proteins  are  Indeed  the 
most  important  class  of  chemicals  you  can 
name — and  In  fact  the  word  Itself,  11  you 
trace  it  back  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  means 
"of  first  importance" 

Proteins  are  made  out  of  simpler  com- 
pounds called  amino  acids,  which  in  turn 
are  made  primarily  frt)m  carbon,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  Some  proteins  con- 
tain several  thousand  amino  acids,  several 
different  kinds,  all  hooked  together  in  a 
chain. 

The  kinds  of  amino  acids  and  their  order 
along  the  chain  makes  a  large  difference  In 
the  kind  of  protein  It  is.  One  amino  acid 
hooks  to  Its  neighbor  by  chemical  bonds 
which  are  named  peptide  bonds — thus  the 
name  "polypeptides,  "  a  material  formed  with 
many  such  bonds. 

Polypeptides  or  polyamino  acids  are  like 
pieces  of  protein.  They  can  be  made  tip  of 
a  thousand  separate  amino  acids,  but  nor- 
mally only  one  or  two  different  ones.  They 
are  not  proteins,  but  they  are  enough  like 
proteins  to  serve  as  scientific  models. 

Science  has  long  wanted  to  combine  amino 
acld.s  and  to  actually  make  proteins.    Thanks. 
lo  ba.slc   research   on   polypeptides   and   pro- 
tein  structure,    this    has    now   been   accom- 
plished 

The  hrst  biologically  active  polypeptide  or 
small  protein  duplic.tted  in  the  laboratory 
was  a  hormone  called  oxytocin — a  very 
simple  protein,  containing  only  eight  amino 
acids.  It  governs  such  things  as  the  release 
of  milk  from  mammary  glands.  The  scien- 
tist who  put  it  together  from  amino  acids 
won  the  Nobel  prize  In  19.=i5.  Since  then 
two  other  hormones  have  been  synthesized 
in  laboratcwles  One  of  the  sympyosium  par- 
ticipants, Klaus  Hoffman,  has  reported  suc- 
cess in  making  a  hormone  called  Acth — a 
hormone  which  regulates  production  of  other 
essential  hormones. 

Basic  research  on  p>olyamino  acids  also 
showed  scientists  how  to  determine  the  com- 
plete structure  and  sequence  of  amino  acids 
in  proteins.  The  first  Important  protein 
whoso  structure  was  worked  out  was  the 
hormone  Insulin,  which  regulates  blood  sugar 
content.  The  researcher  who  determined 
the  structure  of  insulin  in  1953.  won  the 
Nobel  prize  In  1958. 

These  two  recent  prizes  illustrate  the  Im- 
portance attached  to  this  kind  of  work  by 
the  international  scientific  community. 

.Actually,  the  first  synthetic  polypeptides 
were  put  together  by  a  German  chemist 
named  Emil  Fischer  early  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Earlier  Fischer  had  worked  out  the 
chemistry  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  and 
had  won  a  Nobel  prize  In  1902  for  the  work. 
His  best  effort  In  building  a  protein — adding 
the  amino  acids  one  at  a  time — resulted  In  a 
polypeptide  chain  with  18  amino  acids.  One 
of  his  students  added  one  more  a  few  years 
later. 

Since  proteins  may  have  10.000  or  so  amino 
acids,  adding  one  at  a  time  to  build  up  a 
protein  is  an  almost  Impossible  Job.  Now, 
however,   chains  of  more   than  a  thousand 


amino  acids  have  been  put  together  in  the 
laboratory. 

Some  of  the  credit  for  this  goes  to  one  of 
the  scientists  at  the  Madison  meeting — 
Ephralm  Katschalski  of  Israel — who  has 
studied  a  sort  of  chain  reaction  which  hooks 
amino  acids  together. 

Recently  Wisconsin  biochemists  succeeded 
In  adding  an  amino  acid  to  a  nattiral  protein. 

Another  intriguing  thing  about  polypep- 
tides Is  their  resemblance  to  proteins.  Re- 
searchers figure  they  can  use  polypeptides  for 
simple  models  of  proteins.  They  can  con- 
trol the  structure  of  the  polypeptide  and 
work  with  much  less  complicated  molecules 
than  protein. 

By  using  polypeptides  put  together  in  vari- 
ous fa.shlons,  it  may  be  possible  to  study  the 
relation  of  a  protein's  structure  to  its  func- 
tion. For  instance,  a  certain  characteristic 
of  structure  may  endow  a  protein  with  anti- 
biotic qualities.  Or  structure  may  throw 
some  light  on  protein  solubility  prdlolems. 

There  are  many  finer  points  about  struc- 
ture which  Interest  protein  chemists.  Much 
polypeptide  work  concerns  matters  of  struc- 
ture which  the  scientists  study  by  X-ray  dif- 
fraction, light  scattering,  isotopic  labeling, 
spectroscopy,  and  chromatography. 

The  scientists  have  found  that  most  poly- 
peptide chains  are  not  straight,  but  resemble 
coll  si>rlng8  or  spiral  staircases.  The  techni- 
cal name  for  such  a  configuration  is  "alpha 
helix  "  In  many  proteins,  the  colls  them- 
selves are  intertwined  In  coll  shapes  much 
like  the  Intertwined  hemp  strands  in  a  rope. 

These  colls  explain  the  remarkable  stretch- 
ing qualities  of  some  proteins.  A  hair  for 
ln.stance  can  be  stretched  to  tJiree  times  its 
normal  length.  When  It  Is,  the  coll  ex- 
pands—  lust  as  a  coil  spring  will  expand  if 
you  pull  on  it. 

These  coils  of  polypeptides  can  latch  onto 
each  other  at  the  sides,  too — Joining  hands 
chemically.  Chemists  think  this  accounts 
for  the  extreme  strength  of  some  prote'.ns 
such  as  splderwebs  and  silk,  and  the  ex- 
treme hardness  of  the  proteins  in  finger- 
nails and  horns. 

Basic  reason  for  the  colling  of  the  poly- 
peptide chains  is  somewhat  like  magnetism. 
There's  a  slight  electrical  attraction  between 
a  hydrogen  atom  In  one  twist  of  the  coll  and 
an  oxygen  or  nitrogen  atom  in  the  next 
twist.  Bach  twist  of  the  coll  contains  3  6 
amino  acids,  according  to  measurements 
made  by  R.  B.  Corey  and  Nobel  Prize  Win- 
ner Linus  Pauling. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  much  of 
polypeptide  research  Is  done  by  biochemist 
Mark  Stahmann  and  his  associates.  Stah- 
mann was  also  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  planned  the  International  sym- 
poslum  and  the  university's  official  host  for 
the  meetings. 

Stahmann  and  his  group  have  tested  sev- 
eral polypeptides  for  biological  activity.  One 
of  the  materials,  called  polylyslne,  has 
shown  antitumor,  antifungal,  and  anti- 
bacterial action.  Their  recent  findings 
illustrate  more  definitely  some  ol  the 
promise  these  manmade  chemicals  may 
have  for  disease  control. 

Their  findings  do  not  mean  the  material 
is  ready  for  use  in  cancer  treatment  or  for 
injections  to  control  virus  or  bacterial 
diseases.  Pull  evaluation  of  its  potential 
worth  must  await  much  more  experi- 
mental study.  However,  knowledge  of  how 
the  material  works  against  cancerous  cells 
will  often  generate  new  ideas  and  allow  bet- 
ter aiming  of  research  efforts. 

Research  with  laboratory  mice  showed 
that  synthetic  polylysine  made  in  the  labo- 
ratory slowed  down  or  prevented  growth  of 
certain  kinds  of  transplanted  experimental 
tumors.  The  reproductive  process  of  the 
tumor  cells  was  disrupted  by  the  treatment. 

Normally,  materials  Inside  the  cell  divide 
into  two  identical  parts,  each  part  moving 
to  a  different  end  of  the  cell.  This  process 
occurs  without  a  hitch  untold  millions  of 


times  each  day  in  growing  tissues.  Such 
cell  division  is  even  more  rapid  In  tumor 
tissue. 

But  In  tumor  cells  of  mice  treated  with 
polylyslne,  the  research  men  found  that  the 
cell  materials  were  often  pulled  to  only  one 
end  of  the  cell.  This  stopped  cell  division, 
so  growth  of  the  cancerous  tissue  was  much 
slower  than  It  would  have  been  if  tumor 
cells  were  dividing  as  they  normally  do. 

This  supports  the  Idea  that  polyl3rslne 
combines  with  tumor  cells  because  the  tumor 
cells  carry  a  strong  negative  electrical  charge. 
Most  normal  cells  have  a  weaker  charge,  thus 
attract  less  polylysine. 

Another  feature  of  polylysine  is  its  anti- 
biotic activity.  It  acts  against  certain  dis- 
ease-causing fungi  and  bacteria. 

Stahmann's  team  found  that  the  material 
works  against  certain  bacteria  by  making  the 
organisms  clump  together,  slowing  their 
growth,  sometimes  actually  killing  the  bac- 
teria outright,  or  causing  an  increase  in  the 
rate  at  which  body  cells  attack  the  bacteria. 

For  instance,  high  concentrations  of  poly- 
lysine killed  Staphylococcus  aureus  organ- 
isms, and  the  organisms  do  not  seem  to 
develop  resistance  to  the  material.  This  bac- 
terium is  the  cause  of  boils,  abscesses,  and 
occasional  food  poisoning;  it  is  currently  a 
major  problem  in  hospitals  and  also  in  dairy 
cattle  mastitis. 

In  laboratory  tests,  polylysine  acted  against 
Streptococcus,  a  common  sorethroat  organ- 
ism. But  the  material  didn't  work  so  well 
when  injected  into  mice  carrying  the  organ- 
ism. 

Various  types  of  organisms  which  cause 
pneumonia  also  varied  in  their  reaction  to 
polylyslne.  Tests  with  mice  showed  striking 
protection  in  some  cases,  depending  on  the 
specific  type  of  organism  and  the  method  of 
injection. 

The  action  against  the  anthrax  organism 
was  also  very  rapid.  The  researchers  believe 
polylysine  works  against  the  pneumonia  and 
anthrax  organisms  by  neutralizing  the  elec- 
trical charge  of  the  bacteria  particles. 

The  material  also  stopped  growth  in  test 
tubes  of  skin  fungus  organisms  which  cause 
ringworm,  athlete's  foot,  and  thrush. 

As  with  use  against  cancers,  the  research- 
ers warn  that  it's  much  too  early  to  say 
whether  there's  any  practical  use  for  poly- 
lyslne in  fighting  disease.  More  tests — pos- 
sibly thousands  more — are  necessary. 

But  Israeli  Chemist  Ephralm  Katschalski. 
who  delivered  the  keynote  address  at  the 
first  symposium  meeting,  underlined  the  im- 
portance of  the  scientific  imagination  which 
has  led  to  such  results.  He  quoted  another 
noted  chemist,  Claude  Bernard: 

"When  you  put  on  your  white  coat  In  the 
laboratory,  become  cynical;  don't  believe 
what  others  tell  you — don't  even  believe 
yourself.  But  when  you  go  out  of  the  labo- 
ratory, dream  your  wildest  dreams.  Of  such 
dreams  is  scientific  progress  made." 

The  dream  of  the  men  attending  the 
Madison  symposium  is  to  be  able  to  sit  in 
a  laboratory  and  make  molecules  comparable 
to  the  largest  and  most  complicated  mole- 
cules occurring  in  nature.  Puttu-e  research 
on  f>olyamlno  acids — along  lines  mapped  out 
at  the  symposium— may  provide  the  means 
for  making  this  dream  a  reality. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-SEC- 
OND ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BAT- 
TLE OF  KOSSOVO  IN  1389 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  and  decisive  Battle  of  Kossovo  was 
fought  between  the  small  but  brave  band 
of  Serbs  and  the  huge  Turkish  army  in 
1389.  It  ended  in  the  most  disastrous 
Serbian  defeat.  That  battle,  on  the 
"Field  of  Blackbirds,"  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  Serb's  beloved  and  brave 
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King  T.ft«ir  and  the  destruction  of  their     program.    I  believe  that  this  great^dis 
army.     It   also   jeopardized   the   inde- 
pendence, language,  rdigion.  and  civUl- 
Bition  of  the  Serbian  peoi^e. 

Thenceforth,  for  more  than  four  cen- 
turies they  had  to  live  under  the  oppres- 
sive rule  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  But 
dining  that  long,  vmhappy  period  the 
Serbs  succeeded  in  preserving  the  best 
«  in  their  national  tr^ts  and  traditions, 
particularly  their  characteristic  bravery 
and  moral  stamina. 

During  the  last  572  years  the  terrible 
Impact  of  the  fateful  Battle  of  Kossovo 
has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  Serbian 
people,  and  annually  on  June  28,  its  an- 
niversary, the  Serbian  Vidovdan  is  cele- 
brated as  their  national  holiday. 


time  other  than  those  that  go  to  the  actual 

.  i.        i         I   «„        military  security  of   the  United  States  and 

CUSSion  will  prove  constructive  and  re-  ^^'^'g'S^ngthening  oX  the  Armed  Force-  or 
suit  in  a  revitalized,  reorganized  aid  ^^^^  country,  and  offer  a  comparable  return, 
program  designed  to  help  alleviate  hu-  ^^^  therefore  we  ahould  recognise  the  close 
man  misery,  and  promote  economic  de-     ideniiflcation   of  this   effort— the  effort  to 


ST.     JANEZ     DAY^SLOVENE 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Slovenes  are  one  of  the  three  South 
Slavic  peoples  in  today's  Yugoslavia. 
They  are  not  as  well  known  to  the  out- 
side world  as  they  deserve  to  be.  These 
sturdy  and  stout-hearted  people  in 
northwestern  Yugoslavia  have  had  a 
long,  eventful  history,  during  which  they 
have  demonstrated  their  bravery,  tenac- 
ity, and  industry.  In  the  course  of 
their  modern  history,  when  they  were 
suffering  under  Ottoman  Turkish  rule, 
they  clung  steadfastly  to  their  fine  na- 
tional traditions. 

They  had  to  fight  several  wars  to  pre- 
serve their  identity  and  traditions.  The 
most  famous  of  these  wars  was  fought 
late  in  the  17th  century,  when  the  Turks 
were  repelled  from  southern  Europe. 
The  historic  victory  over  the  Turks  is 
celebrated  on  June  24,  the  day  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  at  which  time  also 
their  great  leader.  Svetokriski  Janez,  is 
honored.  In  Slovenia  this  anniversary 
is  observed  by  lighting  huge  bonfires  on 
mountainsides,  symbolizing  the  signal 
which  gave  warning  of  the  approaching 
enemy. 

On  the  observance  of  this  day,  their 
national  holiday,  I  gladly  join  all  Slo- 
vene-Americans to  honor  the  memory 
of  this  great  victory. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  guonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  ADDRESS 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ETOMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
written  and  said  In  regard  to  the  foreign 
aid  program — both  pro  and  con.  In  my 
judgment  this  discussion  will  be  of  real 
value  in  he4;>ing  us  as  a  nation  to  focus 
our  thought  and  attention  on  jiist  what 
is  the  real  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid 


velopment  and  political  freedom. 

On  June  16,  President  Kennedy  made 
a  precise  and  moving  address  before  the 
National  Conference  on  International 
Economic  and  Social  Development  in 
which  he  spelled  out  why  our  country 
is  carrying  on  a  foreii^n  aid  program. 
This  speech  is  required  reading  for  all 
citizens.  In  one  sentence  the  President 
clearly  simimarized  why  wc  are  engaged 
in  this  expensive  and  difficult  task.  Tlic 
President  said:  "^ 

I  therefore  urge  those  who  want  to  do 
something  for  the  United  States,  for  this 
cause,  to  ch.innel  their  energies  behind  this 
new  foreign  aid  program  t  j  help  prevent  tlip 
social  injustice  and  economic  chaos  upnn 
which  subversion  and  revolt  feed;  to  en- 
courage reform  and  development;  to  stabilize 
new  nations  and  weak  governments,  train 
and  equip  the  local  forces  upon  whom  the 
chief  burden  of  resisting  local  Communist 
subversion  rests. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  will  respond  to  the  Presidents 
appeal  for  support  of  our  foreisn  aid 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  speech  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  National 
Conference  on  International  Economic.^ 
AND  Social  Development.  Shoreham  Hof 
TEL,  Washington.  DC.  June  16,  1961 
Governor  Kerner,  Mr.  Chairman,  Secretary 
DUlon,  Secretary  McNamara,  Secretary  Rlbi- 
cofl.  Senator  Humphrey,  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Day.  ladles. 
and  gentlemen,  I  was  most  anxious  to  come 
here  today  because  I  think  that  the  work 
that  you  are  doing  and  effort  that  y  )U  are 
making  represents  a  fulfiUmpr^t  of  your  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens  at  the  highest  level. 
There  Is  no  work  In  which  you  could  be 
engaged  in  these  days,  that  Is  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  yotir  country,  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  cause  of  freedom.  There  is  no 
work  probably  more  thankless,  there  is  no 
work  probably  that  may  be  less  appreciated, 
but  I  hope  the  very  fact  that  all  those  mat- 
ters may  be  true,  I  hope  give  a  sense  of 
satisfaction.  The  easiest  work  and  the  popu- 
lar work,  I  think,  can  be  left  to  many  hands. 
But  this  work  requires  the  effort  of  com- 
mitted and  dedicated  citizens.  So  I  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  come  here  today  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  you  for  the  effort 
that  you  have  made,  and  hope  the  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged  will  be  understood 
by  our  fellow  citizens  across  the  country; 
that  from  this  meeting  a  new  understanding 
of  thlB  great  national  commitment  and  effort 
will  pass  through  the  country  so  that  in  the 
coming  weeks  we  will  be  able  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  program  In  the  coming  months 
and  years  that  will  give  us  a  greater  degree 
of  security. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech  the  other  night.  I 
cannot  understand  those  who  are  the  most 
vigorous  in  wishing  to  stem  the  tide  of  com- 
munism around  the  world  and  who  are  at 
the  same  time  bombarding  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  with  attacks  on  this  pro- 
gram. We  all  get  used  to  paradoxes,  but  I 
must  say  that  in  all  my  political  life  that  is 
one  of  the  most  extreme.  This  is  a  program 
which  does  offer  hope  of  stemming  the  ad- 
vance.   I  know  of  no  program  at  the  present 


protect  those  societies  which  wish  to  be  free. 
Because  it  does  Involve  our  own  security. 

This  is  not  an  effort  even  though  it  brings 
about  beneficial  result*  and  fulfUla  reapon- 
.«;lbllltles  that  we  have  as  btunan  beings  to 
thope  who  are  less  fortunate,  thla  is  a  pro- 
gram that  Involves  very  importantly  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  And  it  Is  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  a  program  that  deserves 
the  support  of  every  American  who  recog- 
nizes the  real  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which 
wp  are  engaged. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  those  who  are 
tirfd  of  carrying  what  they  regard  as  a  bur- 
den, and  It  l.s  a  burden.  But  if  they  say  that 
thor.  thfv  mean  they  are  tired  of  the  struggle. 
And  the  struggle  is  reaching  it*  climax  in  the 
sixties.  And  a.":  I  am  rot  tired  of  the  struggle, 
and  voure  not  tired  of  the  struggle,  and 
this  "rn\:ntry  l.^nt  tired  of  struggling,  we 
should  be  willing  to  pay  and  bear  our  bur- 
dens in  this  regard  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  .^nd  if  we  are  tired  of  that  then  we 
should  rerogni/e  the  implications  of  that 
f.itigiie. 

In  1952,  when  foreign  aid  was  developed 
In  this  scale  It  wa.s  regarded  as  a  period  of 
transition  and  trial.  In  1952.  the  Commu- 
nists were  seeking  Ui  expand  their  Influence 
primarily  through  military  means.  In  1952, 
the  United  States  w.'is  concerned  about 
Korea-type  control  and  invasions  with  ac- 
tual military  forces.  Now,  however,  we  have 
seen  an  entirely  dltTerent  concept  which  the 
Communists  have  frankly  and  generously  ex- 
plained to  us  at  great  lengths — Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's speech  in  January,  he  reiterated  it 
again  in  Vienna,  the  so-called  war  of  Hbera- 
lion.  which  is  not  the  Korean  type  of  war, 
where  armed  forces  of  one  side  passes  across 
en  masse  the  frontier  of  another  country, 
but  Instead  the  seizure  of  power  internally 
by  what  he  con.slders  the  forces  of  liberation, 
but  which  are,  as  we  know  in  many  caaes. 
forces  which  are  Communist  controlled  and 
wliich  are  supported  from  outside  the  coun- 
try, but  which  are  internal  in  tlielr  opera- 
tion. It  Is  for  these  reasons  and  because  of 
this  change  In  the  Government  strategy. 
which  they  believe  offers  them  the  beat  hope 
of  success,  that  this  work  is  more  Important 
today  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

I  think  that  we  should  recognize  that  ef- 
forts to  seize  power  in  these  countries,  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  bordering  the 
periphery  of  the  Communist  bloc,  can  be 
stemmed  only,  particularly  In  those  coun- 
tries where  poverty  and  Ignorance  and 
illiteracy  are  the  order  of  the  day,  can  be 
stemmed  only  by  one  thing.  And  that  Is  gov- 
ernments which  are  oriented  and  directed 
toward  assisling  the  people,  and  Identified 
with  causes  which  mean  a  better  life  for  the 
people  of  those  countries. 

Quite  obviously  we  cannot  stem  any  tide 
which  Is  inevitable.  But  I  do  not  believe 
It  Inevitable  that  the  governments  in  those 
areas  should  adopt  policies  which  are  re- 
actionary. I  think  It  is  inevitable  that  they 
will  adopt  policies  which  are  progressive  and 
I  think  we  should  assist  them.  If  we  are 
not  prepared  to  assist  them,  then  quite  ob- 
vlotisly  they  cannot  carry  this  burden  in 
many  cases  by  themselves.  And  Lf  we  are 
not  prepared  to  assist  them,  whatever  ef- 
forts they  make  will  be  doomed  to  failure. 
So  I  think  that  what  we  want  to  see  In 
these  areas  are  governments  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  life  of  their  people,  which 
are  making  a  genuine  effort,  which  are  mak- 
ing and  putting  forth  programs  which,  after 
a  period  of  time,  promise  a  better  life  for 
the  people  and  then  we  should  be  prepared 
to  play  our  part  and  that  is  what  we  are 
suggesting  in  ttils  program  and  that.  In  my 


opinion,  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  our  country 
at  this  time. 

Now  I  know  it's  possible  to  go  through 
foreign  aid  in  the  past  and  show  the  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made.  But  as  Hitbekt 
HtMPHREY  and  all  of  us  know,  who  have 
been  through  this,  we  can  go  through  any 
section  of  the  Government  and  show  where 
mistakes  have  been  made  In  the  past  and 
where  money  has  been  wasted.  It  isn't  Just 
in  foreign  aid.  It  is  difficult  to  spend  the 
people's  money  in  an  effective  way,  always 
wisely,  always  with  Judgment,  always  with 
Integrity,  and  we  find  errors  which  have  been 
made  in  many  sections  of  governmental 
si^endlng  In  the  past.  The  Hoover  Commis- 
sions were  only  one  Indication  of  things  that 
they  unveiled  In  waste  In  Government.  It  Is 
dor.e  every  day  In  military  establishments; 
in  the  White  House,  in  the  Congress.  Tliere 
is  waste.  There  Is  wa.ste  In  our  private  ex- 
penditures. What  we  have  got  to  do  Is  try 
to  make  sure  that  there  Is  as  little  waste  as 
IXMsslble,  that  we  have  t!ie  best  people  dlrect- 
IniT  these  programs  that  we  can,  that  we  do 
It  as  well  as  we  can 

When  I  talked  with  Ambass^ador  Bunger, 
who  is  In  India,  who  had  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord there,  the  other  day,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  beUeve  in  his  long  experience  as  head  of 
one  of  the  most  Imjiortant  companies  In  the 
United  States — he  did  not  believe  that  he 
had  ever  seen  money  as  usefully  and  as  wisely 
spent  as  the  American  assistance  which  he 
."aw  in  India.  We  can  show  the  obvious  ex- 
amples of  the  waste,  but  we  can  Ehow  many, 
many  countries  which  If  we  had  not  helped 
them  in  the  past  10  years  would  have  long 
aijo  collapsed  My  trip  throuph  western 
Europe  indicates  the  extraordinary  success 
of  one  facet  of  this  program. 

Now  I  think  If  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
tiie  mlbtake.s  we  sliould  also  talk  about  the 
successes  Western  Europe  Is  an  obvious  one 
and  there  are  others.  Tlie  effort  we  have 
made  in  India,  that  we  are  making  in  Paki- 
stan have  nl.'^o  been  most  helpful.  There 
isn't  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  we  had 
ii'it  played  a  role  In  other  counirle.";.  In  the 
Middle  East,  in  Asia,  and  In  Southeast  Asia, 
and  up  through  the  Island  clialn,  the  coun- 
tries would  have  collapsed. 

So  that  you  may  s;iy  tiiat  Lao.s  is  an  luifor- 
tunate  example  and  p>erhaps  It  was  and  per- 
haps it  is  and  perhaps  the  money  was  not 
wl.sely  spent;  and  there  have  been  otlier  ex- 
amples. But  I  can  show  you.  also,  examples 
of  countries  th.-it  would  t<jday  be  Commu- 
nist dominated  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
effort  and  I  think  we  should  consider  the 
program  in  totality.  Even  thotigh  we  must 
recognize  that  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
the  past  and  that  a  real  effort  is  being  made 
In  tills  program  to  improve  It.  First  we  are 
attempting  to  reorganize  the  agency  so  that 
there  Is  one  man  In  charge  of  all  the  aid 
programs  In  each  country,  who  will  have 
the  responsibility  instead  of  the  present  du- 
plication. Secondly,  we  are  attempting  to 
reorganize  so  tliat  we  get  in  personnel.  We 
are  going  to  attempt  to  borrow  them  from 
some  of  our  most  successful  companies.  We 
are  attempting  to  recruit  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  And  anyone  of  talent 
and  experience  in  this  field  wlio  wishes  to 
serve  Is  invited  now  to  Join  us  in  a  position 
which  may  not  have  great  public  acclaim 
but  which  will  make  a  measurable  contri- 
bution In  tills  area.  And  thirdly,  we  are  at- 
tempting, and  we  think  this  most  impor- 
tant, to  provide  long-range  financing  for 
this  program.  If  we  say  to  a  country  which 
is  attempting  an  economic  program,  "If  you 
do  such  and  so  over  a  period  of  5  years,  de- 
vote so  much  to  public  investment,  do  so 
much  in  ttx  reform,  do  so  much  in  agricul- 
ture and  all  the  rest,  then  we  are  prepared 
to  support  you  year  by  year  to  the  amount 
of  X  a.'^lstance."  And  that  is  far  better 
than  our  t>eing  able  to  say,  "Well,  we  can  do 
this  In  12  months  and  after  that  we  don't 
know   if    we    can    do    anything."     What  in- 


centive is  there  for  them  to  devote  a  per- 
centage of  their  national  income  to  a  par- 
ticular area  unless  they  are  sure  that  we 
are  going  to  play  a  supporting  role? 

Mr.  Black  in  the  World  Bank  has  seen  the 
effectiveness  of  this  kind  of  long-range 
planning  on  a  responsible  basis,  which  has 
been  the  secret  of  the  World  Bank  success. 
And  no  bank  could  function  either  locally 
or  through  the  world  If  It  only  loaned  for 
12  montlis  on  any  program  which  required 
a  5-  or  10-ycar  development  p>eriod.  So  that 
I  think  tliat  the  Congre.-s  will  have  under 
the  proposal  we  have  suggested  great  au- 
thority in  ca?e  the  money  Is  in  any  way 
wasted,  they  continue  to  maintain  their  con- 
trol of  it.  But  they  do,  I  think,  permit  us 
under  this  program  to  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

And  let  me  say  finally,  that  since  my 
return  from  abroad.  I've  found  in  Washing- 
ton and  about  the  country  the  desire  to  do 
something,  to  stop  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism, to  Ixi.ster  the  cause  of  freedom,  to 
exercise  initiative  in  world  affairs:  and  I 
have  lieard  talk  about  new  military  commit- 
ments and  troop  deployments,  and  there 
have  been  extra  funds  to  be  made  available 
to  our  military  purposes.  All  of  this  Is  Im- 
p<^rta:-,t.  But  the  so-cailed  war  of  liberation 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  described  cannot  l>e 
stopped  by  a  new  B-58  squadron.  They  can- 
not be  deterred — these  Internal  movements 
cannot  be  deterred  by  military  guarantees. 
Tiiey  cannot  for  the  most  part  be  resisted 
by  American  Intervention  in  the  absence  of 
outside  Communist  troop  Intervention. 

I  therefore  urge  those  who  want  to  do 
something  for  the  United  States,  for  this 
cause,  to  channel  their  energies  behind  this 
new  foreign  program  to  help  prevent  the 
stx-ial  injustice  and  economic  chaos  upon 
which  subversion  and  revolt  feed;  to  encour- 
age reform  and  development;  to  stabilize 
new  nations  and  weak  governments,  train 
and  equip  the  local  forces  upon  wliom  the 
ch'ef  burden  of  resisting  local  Communist 
subversion   rests. 

TTiose  who  oppose  foreign  economic  and 
military  assistance  should  know  that  the 
Communists  do  not  oppose  it.  That  their 
aid  to  less  developed  countries  Is  rising 
sharply,  that  they  have  already  sent  some 
8.0O)  technicians  into  these  areas,  and  that 
they  make  credits  available  on  a  long-term 
basis  without  subjecting  the  recipient  coun- 
try to  the  perUs  of  annual  legislative  review. 
Even  in  our  own  hemisphere.  Communist 
bloc  aid  is  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  long  been  devoted  to  freedom  but 
have  longed  for  an  end  to  their  j>overty.  We 
have  read  in  recent  weeks  at>out  the  proposal 
which  grandiosely  states,  but  which  is  some- 
what incompletely  filled  in,  but  at  least  it 
is  proposed,  to  give  Bolivia  a  loan  of  a  tl50 
million  steel  mill  with  supporting  equip- 
ment— in  our  own  hemisphere,  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  short  tliere  is  no  point  in  speak- 
ing out  against  the  spread  of  conmiunism 
unless  we  are  willing  to  do  our  part  in  giving 
those  who  are  fighting  communism  the 
weapon  to  fight  it.  There  is  no  p>oint  in 
calling  for  vigorous  action  to  protect  our 
security  if  we  are  unwilling  to  i)ay  the  price 
and  maintain  tlie  burden  which  are  neces- 
sary for  that  security,  and  as  ths  late  Arthur 
Vandenh>erg  said  long  ago.  "There  is  no  point 
In  tlirowing  a  drowning  man  2o  feet  off  the 
beach  a  10-foot  rope." 

I  don't  say  that  our  program  will  be  free 
from  error.  Mistakes  will  be  irt.de  and  set- 
backs will  be  suffered.  But  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  the  waste  to  our  security 
which  will  result  from  too  smnll  a  program 
m  this  critical  year  and  too  sliort  a  period 
of  authority  than  I  am  about  anything  else. 
I  am  less  concerned  about  the  dangers  of 
meeting  our  full  responsibility  and  about — 
in  a  crucial  year — and  this  well  may  t>e  the 
crucial  year  of  1961 — of  doing  x)0  little  and 
too  late. 


I  therefore  want  to  say  to  all  of  you  t^t 
I  am  most  grateful  to  your  coming.  I  hope 
that  your  example  of  support  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  citizens  across  the  country.  It  Is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  In  the  cli- 
mactic period  of  this  great  era,  that  the 
U.nited  States  is  going  to  fall  to  meet  Its 
responsibility  to  itself  and  to  those  who 
look  to  it.  I  believe  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  our  ptu-t.  I  am  confident  that 
we  are  going  to  do  so.  And  I  think  it  ts 
most  important  those  who  are  burdened  and 
those  who  are  fatigued  and  those  who  feel 
that  we  have  been  through  tliis  so  much  for 
so  many  years — I  would  think  that  they 
should  realize  that  that  challenge  will  i..e 
with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  is  an 
obligation  and  an  opportunity.  There  Is 
more  than  self-interest  and  anticommunlsin 
involved.  I  want  it  to  be  said  that  this 
generation  of  Americans — Jealous  of  its 
right  .  conscious  of  its  responE:bilttics — met 
its  responsibility  in  the  year  1961  and  in  tv.e 
years  to  come — met  It  with  all  the  resources 
and  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  judgment, 
and  made  prevail. 


MEXICAN   FARM   LABOR   IMPORTA- 
TION PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
some  38  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
leaders  spoke  out  strongly  and  forcefully 
last  week  concerning  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  importation  program,  or  Public 
Law  78.  In  a  rare  joint  statement  on  a 
legislative  issue,  they  declared: 

We  speak  directly  to  you,  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives. Gentlemen,  on  very  few  Issues 
which  come  before  you  Is  there  such  a  clear 
cut  moral  urgency.  On  very  few  issues  could 
you  find  greater  agreement  amonK  religious 
groups  than  the  recommendations  here 
presented. 

Signing  the  statement  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished group  of  religious  and  lay 
leaders  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  faiths.  They  Included  the  Rev- 
erend Edward  T.  Dahlberg  of  St.  Louis, 
past  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S-A.; 
Methodist  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  Archbishop  Edwin  V. 
Byrne,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.^  Archbishop 
Robert  E.  Lucey,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
Rabbi  Julius  Mark,  of  New  York,  incom- 
ing president  of  the  United  Synagogue 
Council  of  America  and  Rabbi  Philip 
Hiat.  of  New  York,  executive  director  of 
the  Synagogue  Council. 

Their  statement  was  prcisented  by  Mr. 
Martin  Work,  executive  secretary*  of  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men.  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  Public  Law  78  held 
last  week  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion, headed  by  the  able  .-unior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]. 

The  religious  leaders  left  no  doubt 
how  they  felt  about  Public  Law  78. 
They  stated: 

Public  Law  78,  then,  Is  patently  inimical 
to  tlie  moral  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  its  economy,  tD  its  farmers  in 
general,  and  to  its  domestic  farmworkers 
most  specifically.  Ideally,  it  should  not  t>e 
extended  beyond  December  31,  1961.  its  pres- 
ent expiration  date.  Certs.inly  a  definite 
and  not  distant  date  must  be  set  for  the 
program's  elimination. 

But  because  its  abrupt  termination  could 
entail  undue  disruptions  and  hardships,  we 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  accept  a  brief  ex- 
tension, an  extension,  however,  which  must 
Include  ironclad  provisions  for  safeguarding 
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the  Interests  of  all  concerned — the  braceros, 
the  domestic  workers,  and  the  great  major- 
ity (98  percent)  of  farmers  who  do  not  use 
Mexican  workers. 

We  lu-ge,  therefore,  the  passage  of  S.  1945, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 
and  cosponsored  by  many  other  Senators. 

Significantly,  they  added: 

Any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  which  does 
not  Include  these  minimum  reforms  would 
be  entirely  unacceptable  and  we  would  feel 
obliged  respectfully  to  urge  the  President 
to  veto  It. 

The  strong  views  on  Public  Law  78  of 
the  religious  leaders  were  echoed 
throughout  the  hearings  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  organizations.  Con- 
sumer organizations,  labor  unions,  small 
farm  groups,  and  civic  organizations  all 
lashed  the  many  abuses  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  importation  program  during 
the  hearings. 

The  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  GI  forum— representing 
Mexican  Americans — the  National  Con- 
sumers League,  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  the  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
workmen.  AFL-CIO,  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Farm  Labor,  United 
Packinghouse  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  and  many  other  groups  at- 
tacked the  present  operations  of  Public 
Law  78. 

Some  of  these  groups  urged  an  out- 
right end  to  the  Mexican  farm  labor  im- 
portation program.  They  said  that  it  so 
depressed  the  already  pitiful  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  American  citizens 
who  worked  as  farm  laborers  that  it 
should  not  be  extended.  They  urged 
that  it  was  so  dangerous  to  many  com- 
peting family  farmers  that  it  should  not 
be  renewed  beyond  its  December  31, 
1961,  expiration  date. 

There  is  very  strong  feeling  about  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  importation  pro- 
gram, Mr.  President.  The  words,  "evil" 
and  "an  abomination"'  were  not  unusual 
In  the  hearings. 

Yet  various  associations  of  users  of 
Jilexican  farm  labor  strongly  attacked 
the  modest  Public  Law  78  reform  meas- 
ures suggested  by  the  administration 
and  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  and  15  other  Senators,  in- 
cluding myself. 

The  growers  are  literally  playing  Rus- 
sian roulette  with  the  continuation  of 
Public  Law  78.  Their  opposition  to  S. 
1945  is  nothing  short  of  that. 

For,  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pointed 
out  in  the  hearings,  the  reforms  which 
the  administration  is  requesting  are 
modest  and  moderate.  They  would  ef- 
fectuate the  original  intent  of  Congress 
in  protecting  our  citizen  farmworkers 
and  our  family  farmers  from  being  hurt 
by  the  importation  of  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  Croldberg  pointed  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  been  vmder  heavy 
pressure  to  oppose  any  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78.  But  it  decided  against  ter- 
mination of  the  program  because  of,  as 
he  stated: 

The  uncertainty  of  meeting  the  labor  re- 
quirements at  this  time  of  our  agricultural 
producers  entirely  from  our  own  labor 
Bupply. 


He  declared  pointedly,  however,  in  his 
statement : 

But  It  should  be  equally  clear  that  the 
administration  opposes  any  extension  of  this 
law  unless  It  is  appropriately  amended  to 
provide  sorely  needed  protection  for  our  own 
workers;  protection  against  the  rampant 
competition  for  available  Jobs  from  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  reservoir  of  foreign  work- 
ers accustomed  to  work  for  wage.s  and  under 
conditions  which  compared  with  ours  are 
substandard  and  which  we  have  long  rele- 
gated to  the  past. 

The  basic  question  Is:  Do  we  not  have  a 
solemn  responsibility  to  our  own  workers 
to  provide  safeguards  against  the  adverse 
impact  upon  their  wages,  working  condi- 
tions, and  employment  opportunities  that 
must  inevitably  flow  from  the  large-scale 
u.'^e  of   foreign  supplemental    labor? 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  growers  will  read  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  and  realize  that  the  modest 
and  moderate  reforms  of  S.  1945  must 
be  enacted  if  Public  Law  78  is  to  be  ex- 
tended. To  reject  S.  1945  is  to  doom 
Public   Law    78. 

I  urge  them  to  regard  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  importation  program  as  a 
source  of  supplemental  labor  for  un- 
skilled and  temporary  work:  that  is  what 
Congress  intended  it  to  be.  It  is  not  a 
substitute  for  our  citizen  farmworkers. 
And  it  must  not  be  a  means  for  holding 
down  farm-labor  v.ages  to  as  low  a  level 
as  50  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  full  statement  of  the  Protes- 
tant,  Catholic,   and   Jewish   leader.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Joint  Statement  on   Public  L.\w   78  To   Be 

SUB.MITTED   ON    JUNE    12,     1961.    TO    THE   SEN- 
ATE    COMMrTTEE     ON     AGRICULTVRE     BY      THE 

Undersigned    Protestant.    Catholic,     and 
Jewish  Le.-i.ders 

A  cardinal  fact  of  our  democratic  system 
is  that  government  seldom  originates  social 
and  economic  progress,  but  rather  responds 
to  the  expre.'ision  of  Its  people.  It  follows 
that  when  any  definable  segment  of  our 
population  is  inarticulate,  it  draws  to  itself 
little  public  attention  and  in  consequence 
remains  outside  the  range  of  most  progres- 
sive actions.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  mi- 
gratory farmworkers  of  America,  who,  to 
this  day,  remain  bereft  of  the  benefits  of 
most  labor  and  social  legislation  enacted  in 
recent  years. 

Expressly  excluded  from  the  Nations  min- 
imum wage  law,  many  of  these  farmworkers 
labor  for  35  *.o  50  cents  an  hour  and  earn 
an  aver£ige  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  With 
longer  and  more  frequent  layoff  periods  than 
other  workers,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  unemployment  insurance  system, 
and  so  must  carry  the  burden  of  their  own 
Joblessness.  Should  they  be  hurt  or  other- 
wise become  physically  impaired  while  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  extremely  few  of  them  are 
covered  under  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws. 

Perhaps  the  most  harmful  of  all  is  the 
categorical  exclusion  of  farmworkers  from 
legislation  that  protects  the  right  of  other 
workers  to  organize  into  unions  and  bar- 
gain with  their  employers.  Had  farmwork- 
ers been  given  this  protection  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  they  would  have  ac- 
quired for  themselves  a  far  more  equitable 
position  In  our  economy  than  they  now  oc- 
cupy. In  our  way  of  life  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  properly  constituted  representa- 
tion. 


Without  this  protection,  farmworkers  are 
mute  and  impotent,  relegated  to  the  very 
lowest  level  of  our  economy  and  to  the  fringe 
of  our  society,  truly  a  strange  and  wholly 
Indefensible  position  for  the  workers  In  our 
greatest  Industry,  an  Industry,  moreover, 
which  otherwise  Is  rightly  considered  an 
honorable  as  well  as  a  necessary  part  of  our 
economy. 

The  errors  of  omission  and  neglect  that 
our  society  has  allowed  to  be  inflicted  on  all 
farmworkers  are  intensified  for  the  half 
million  families  who  are  migratory.  Thelr's 
IS  truly  a  dreary  and  discouraging  world,  a 
world  of  family  nomads,  living  for  today 
on  todays  meager  earnings,  always  uncer- 
tain of  what  tomorrow  will  bring.  To  earn 
a  yearly  averai;e  of  less  than  $1,000.  a  mi- 
grant must  subject  himself  and  his  fmnily 
to  the  rigors  of  long,  often  haphazard  travel, 
to  the  denial  of  society's  benefits,  to  the  loss 
of  education  for  the  children,  because  to  eat 
is  basic  and  urgent  He  Is  rootless  because 
he  lacks  the  wherewithal  to  nurture  roots 

Into  this  situation  already  deplorable  to 
the  extreme  Is  Introduced  another  element 
adding  a  further  crushing  burden  to  the 
backs  of  those  least  able  to  bear  it  the  im- 
portation into  this  country,  under  Public 
Law  78.  of  hundred.s  of  thou.sands  of  di- 
rectly competing  workers  from  Mexico 

Poverty  stricken  and  without  adequate 
economic  opportunity  In  their  own  countrv. 
the  Mexican  bracerfjs,  "  as  they  are  called, 
welcome  this  chance  to  earn  a  few  dollars. 
even  If  It  means  leaving  their  families  for 
many  months  and  working  In  a  foreign  land 
under  conditions  not  much  different  from 
indentured  servit'ide 

SUirted  as  a  World  War  II  emergency  meas- 
ure under  which  less  than  90.000  Mexican 
male  workers  were  imported  In  any  one  year. 
the  dimensions  of  this  program  under  Public 
Law  78  have  since  expanded  enormously. 
In  1959.  438.000  Mexican  men  were  lm{X)rted 
under  the  program:  In  1960  a  combination 
of  circumstances  cut  the  number  to  316,000 — 
all  of  them  employed  on  less  than  2  percent 
of   the  Nation's  farm  enterprises. 

As  could  readily  be  expected,  the  continued 
and  expanded  use  of  these  Mexican  workers 
has  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  well- 
being  of  our  citizen  farmworkers.  In  1959. 
a  group  of  distinguished  Americans  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  situation  at  the  re- 
quest of  James  P,  Mitchell,  then  Secretary  of 
Labor.  In  an  emergency  program  designed 
to  provide  supplemental  labor  to  meet  p>eak 
season  harvesting  shortages,  the  consultants 
found  20.000  Mexicans  employed  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  In  addition  to  those  employed 
as  tractor  operators  and  ranch  hands,  they 
found  thousands  more  engaged  In  skilled  and 
semiskilled  jobs.  They  found  that  domestic 
farm  wages — already  desperately  low — lagged 
even  more  In  areas  and  crops  in  which  Mexi- 
cans were  employed,  and  the  Job  duration  of 
domestic  workers  cut  short  becatise  of  the 
presence  of  the  Imported  workers.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  insignificant  that  at  the  peak  of 
harvesting  they  found  that  60  percent  of  all 
Mexicans  were  employed  in  crops  then  in 
surplus  supply — such  as  cotton,  a  price-sup- 
ported crop. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  disturbing  con- 
ditions brought  to  light;  there  are  many 
others.  The  facts  brought  out  by  the  con- 
sultants and  by  innumerable  other  objective 
studies  prove  conclusively  that  Public  Law 
78  by  exploiting  the  poverty  of  Mexicans  has 
appreciably  worsened  the  already  deplorable 
poverty  of  our  own  citizen  migrants. 

Public  Law  78,  then,  is  patently  inimical  to 
the  moral  interests  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  its  economy,  to  its  farmers  in 
general,  and  to  its  domestic  farmworkers 
most  specifically.  Ideally,  it  should  not  be 
extended  beyond  December  31,  1981,  Ita  pres- 
ent expiration  date.  Certainly  a  definite  and 
not  distant  date  mtist  be  set  for  the  pro- 
gram's elimination.     But  becaxise  Its  abrupt 
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termination  could  entail  undue  disruptions 
and  hardships,  we  believe  it  Is  necessary  to 
accept  a  brief  «'Xtenslon.  an  extension,  how- 
ever, which  must  Include  Ironclad  provisions 
for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned— the  br;icero8,  the  domestic  workers, 
and  the  great  majority  (98  percent)  of  farm- 
ers who  do  not  use  Mexican  workers. 

We  urge,  thc-efore.  the  passage  of  S  1945, 
introduced  by  Senator  E^U0ENE  McCarthy 
and  cosponsored  by  many  other  Senators. 
Tills  bill,  now  before  this  committee,  em- 
bodies the  minimum  reforms  we  believe  to 
be  necess.iry : 

1.  The  Secret. iry  of  Labor  is  given  author- 
ity to  limit  th*  number  of  foreign  workers 
who  may  be  employed  by  any  one  emp:oyer 

2.  To  be  eligible  to  obtnin  foreign  workers 
a  farm  employe-  must  first  offer  (and  actu- 
ally pay)  U.S.  workers  terms  and  conditions 
reasonably  com]>arable  to  those  guaranteed 
Mexican  worker; 

3  The  employer  of  Mexican  workers  must 
pay  those  workers  at  least  as  much  as  the 
average  hourly  rate  for  farmworkers  In  the 
State  or  Nation,  whichever  is  lower:  but  any 
yearly  Increase  Is  limited  to  10  cents  an 
hour. 

4.  Mexican  workers  are  limited  to  seasonal 
and  nonmachlm   Jobs 

Any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  which  does 
not  Include  the(*  minimum  reforms  would 
be  entirely  unacceptable  and  we  would  feel 
obliged  respectfally  to  urge  the  President 
to  veto  It. 

In  conclusion,  we  speak  directly  to  you. 
our  elected  representatives.  Gentlemen,  on 
very  few  Issues  which  come  before  you  is 
there  such  a  clearcut  moral  lugency.  On 
very  few  Issues  could  you  find  greater  agree- 
ment among  religious  groups  than  on  the 
recommendations  here  presented. 

We  plead  with  you  to  vote  on  this  issue 
from  an  enlightened  and  aroused  conscience 
Surely  It  Is  possible  for  you  to  recognize 
that  despite  the  opposing  pressures  this  is 
an  issue  where  the  right  and  courageous 
action  Is  dictated  by  an  inescapable  moral 
responsibility. 

Signatories  to  the  above  Joint  statement: 

From  the  Protestjuit  community:  Mrs. 
John  C.  Bennett.  New  York.  NY:  Rev  Ed- 
win T.  Dahlberg.  St.  Louis,  Mo  :  Rev.  Ray 
Qlbbons.  New  York;  Rev  Shirley  E  Greene, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.;  llev  Cameron  P.  Hall.  New 
York,  N.Y.:  Dr.  Benson  Y.  Landls.  Scarsdale, 
N.Y.;  Bishop  Joh:i  Wesley  Lord,  Washington, 
DC;  Miss  Edith  :>Dwry.  New  York,  N.Y  :  Rev. 
Victor  C.  Obenhaus,  Chicago,  111.:  Mr  Victor 
O.  Reuther,  Waslilngton,  D.  C:  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  New  York,  N.Y.;  Miss  Thelma 
Stevens.  New  Yo:-k.  NY.;  Mrs.  William  Sale 
Terrell,  West  Harcford,  Conn.;  and  Mrs.  The- 
odore O.  Wedel.  V/ashlngton,  DC. 

From  the  Cathcllc  community:  Archbishop 
Edwin  V.  Byrne.  D.D  .  SanU  Pe,  N.  Mex.:  M/. 
Michael  Colemai:.  Chicago.  111.;  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  George  Higglns.  Washington.  DC; 
Archbishop  Robe:-t  E.  Lucey.  D.D.,  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.:  Mlsii  Margaret  Mealey,  Wash- 
ington, D.C  ;  Rev.  Edward  O'Rourke,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa:  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  William 
Qulnn.  Chicago.  III.;  Mr.  Robert  Senser.  Chi- 
cago. 111.;  Rev.  John  A.  Wagner,  San  Antonio. 
Tex.;  Mr.  Martin  Work,  Washington.  DC; 
Bishop  Stephen  £.  Woznlckl,  DJD.,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  and  Rev.  Jrmes  L.  V'izzard,  S.J..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

From  the  Jewish  community:  Jlabbl  Theo- 
dore L.  Adams.  New  York,  N.Y.;  Rabbi  Abra- 
ham J.  Feldman.  Hartford,  Conn.:  Mr.  Philip 
Greene.  New  York.  N.Y  :  Rabbi  Philip  Hiat, 
New  York.  NY.;  Rabbi  Israel  Klaren, 
New  York.  N.Y.;  Dr.  Bernard  Lander.  New 
York.  NY.;  Rabtl  Julius  Mark.  New  York. 
N.Y.;  Rabbi  Url  Wilier,  Baltimore.  Md.;  Rab- 
bi Bernard  Segal.  New  York.  NY.;  Mr.  Al- 
bert Vor^san.  Long  Island.  N.Y.;  Rabbi  Wolfe 
Kelman.  New  York,  N.Y..  and  Rabbi  Edward 
P.  Sandrow,  Cedaihurst,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  WASHINGTON 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Health,  Education, 
■Welfare,  and  Safety  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  tht  District  of 
Columbia.  I  submit  a  favorable  report 
on  H.R.  4913,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  Aunust  7,  1946,  relating  to  •:he  District 
of  Columbia  Hospital  Center  to  extend 
the  time  during  which  appropriations 
may  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  that  act. 

H.R.  4913  has  the  dual  i^urpose  of 
providing  the  District  and  interested 
Federal  agencies  with  1  year  of  addi- 
tional time  to  formulate  a  coordinated 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  George 
Washington  University  Hospital.  Greater 
■VN'ashington-Southeast  Community  Hos- 
pital, and  other  hospitals  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  and  also  preserving  the 
present  program  of  expanding  private 
hospitals  in  the  District  through  Fed- 
eral grants  provided  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Hospital  Center  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  June  22.  1961, 
entitled  "More  Time  Needed."  The  edi- 
torial supports  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  in  approving  the  measure  and 
points  out  that  Congress  must  act  quick- 
ly to  extend  the  Hospital  Center  Act  as 
the  act  expires  on  Friday  of  this  week. 
I  hope  that  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  the  bill 
can  be  called  up  quickly  for  Senate  ac- 
tion so  that  it  can  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature  by  Friday  of  this 
week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

More  Time  Needed 

The  House  was  Justified  In  voting  to  ex- 
tend for  another  year  the  leglslat:.ve  author- 
ity lor  granting  Federal  aid  to  Washington 
hospitals.  This  extension  would  give  George 
Washington  University  Hospital  and  the 
Greater  Washington-Southeast  Community 
Hospital  more  time  in  which  to  seek  such 
aid.  The  Hospital  Center  Act,  under  which 
hospitals  have  been  helped  wii;h  Federal 
funds,  is  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

George  Washington  University  Hospital  is 
planning  a  comprehensive  medical  center 
and  Is  seeking  Government  aid  l:i  building 
a  $5  million  addition  to  the  present  hospital 
at  Washington  Circle.  The  Southeast  Hos- 
pital Is  seeking  addltlong  Federal  funds  for 
construction  of  a  300-bed  Institution  to  serve 
the  eastern  section  of  the  city  anl  outlying 
suburbs.  Since  the  District  is  required  by 
the  law  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  one-third  of  the  hospital  aid,  the  financ- 
ing plan  has  encountered  budgetary  troubles 
at  the  District  Building.  However,  the  hos- 
pital needs  are  so  tugent  that  Congress  would 
be  wise  to  extend  the  Hospital  Center  Act, 
pending  further  consideration  ol  these  fi- 
nancing problems. 


benefits  and  by  making  persons  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
incorporates  the  changes  in  the  social 
security  law  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  makes  some  fur- 
ther changes  in  the  law.  As  to  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  the  bill  effectuates  the  major 
social  security  recommendations  of 
President  Kennedy's  economic  message. 
but  i-educes  them  somewhat  in  scope.  It 
adds  amendments  which  would  facilitate 
the  coverage  of  certain  State  and  local 
employees  and  certain  ministers  with  re- 
spect to  the  coverage  of  the  system. 

The  committee  also  added  a  public 
assistance  provision  to  the  House- ap- 
proved bill  which  increases  the  Federal 
matching  maximum  for  the  needy  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled.  In  addition,  the 
committee  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  temporary  assistance 
to  U.S.  nationals  who  have  returned 
from  foreign  countries  and  are  without 
immediately  available  resources. 

The  major  social  security  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill,  like  the  House-ap- 
proved bill,  would  increase  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit  from  $33  to  $40:  provide 
the  option  of  early  retirement  to  men 
at  age  62  with  benefits  on  an  actuarially 
reduced  basis;  Increase  the  widow's 
benefit  by  10  percent;  and  liberalize  the 
insured  status  requirement  for  benefit 
eligibility  purposes.  As  a  result,  over 
4.4  million  people  will  get  new  or  m- 
creased  benefits  totaling  $780  million,  in 
the  first  full  year  of  operation.  The 
breakdown  of  persons  affected  and  the 
additional  benefits  payable  in  the  first 
full  year  of  operation  is  as  follows: 


Persfins  •   Isl  vt-or 
affcctpd  '  l>*iu<fits 


SOCIAL  SECURITY   AMENDMENTS 
OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6027)  to  improve  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors.  £Lnd  dis- 
ability insurance  program  by  increasing 
the  minimum  benefits  and  age<i  widow's 
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These  liberalizations  of  the  program 
will  be  financed  by  an  increase  in  the  so- 
cial security  tax  rate  of  one-eighth  of  1 
percent  on  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee,  and  of  approximately  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent  on  the  self-employed. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  one -half  in  the 
tax  rate  increase  recommended  by  the 
President  and  is  possible  because  the 
long-range  cost  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  was  cut  in  half.  On  the 
basis  of  responsible  testimony,  the  com- 
mittee found  that  the  benefits  and  tax 
increases  provided  are  in  actuarial  bal- 
ance so  as  to  keep  the  system  on  a 
soundly  financed  basis. 

The  public  assistance  amendment 
added  by  the  committee  would  raise  the 
maximum  amoimt  which  would  be 
matched  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  by 
an  average  of  $2.50  per  recipient  per 
month  for  a  temporary  period  of  1 
year  commencing  July  1,  1961.  The  old- 
age  assistance,  akl  to  the  blind,  and  aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
programs  would  be   affected,   and   the 
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states  would  be  required  to  pass  along 
the  increase  in  Federal  funds  to  the 
needy  recipients.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  provision  will  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment about  $20  million  for  the  year. 
It  should  be  noted,  incidentally,  that,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  furnished  to  the 
committee  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  changes 
made  by  the  bill  in  the  social  security 
program — primarily  the  increase  in  the 
minimiun  and  the  widow's  benefits — will 
effect  substantial  savings  in  Federal  and 
State  public  assistance  expenditures. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  a  provision 
which  would  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  the  Federal  funds  for  the  temporary 
assistance  of  U.S.  nationals  without 
available  resources  who  have  returned, 
or  been  brought  back,  to  this  country 
because  of  illness  or  destitution  or  be- 
cause of  war,  threat  of  war,  invasion,  or 
similar  crisis.  The  assistance  would  be 
furnished  exclusively  in  this  country, 
primarily  at  ports  of  entry.  Funds  ior 
the  program  will  come  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — who 
will  administer  the  program — can  pro- 
vide assistance  directly  or  through  the 
facilities  of  State,  local,  or  private  agen- 
cies. Those  individuals  who  can  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Government  will  be 
required  to  do  so  under  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

The  need  for  this  authority  is  partic- 
ularly acute  at  the  present  time  because 
of  the  repatriation  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  American  citizens  from  Cuba. 
However,  for  many  years,  the  welfare 
needs  of  sick  and  destitute  nationals  ar- 
riving in  this  country  have  presented 
a  problem  to  State  welfare  and  private 
agencies  in  port  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  be  treated 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  2,  after  the  letter  "(q)". 
to  Insert  "of  section  202";  on  page  24.  after 
line  20,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"extension  or  time  within  which  certain 

STATE-FEDERAL     AGREEMENTS     MAT     BE     MODI- 
FIED 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  218(d)  (6)  (F)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'prior  to  1960  or,  if  later,  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  after  the  date'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'prior  to  1963  or.  if  later, 
the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  date'. 

"(b)  Section  218(d)(6)(F)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'Notwithstanding  subsection  (f)(1), 
any  such  modiflcatlon  or  later  modification, 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  additional  posi- 
tions within  a  retirement  system  previously 
divided  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  to 
the  separate  retirement  system  composed  of 
positions  of  members  who  desire  coverage, 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  services  per- 
rormed  after  the  same  efTectlve  date  ais  that 
which  was  specified  In  the  case  of  such  pre- 
vious division.'  " 


On  page  25,  after  line  13,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"inclusion  of  new  MEXICO  AMONG  STATCS 
WHICH  MAT  DIVIDE  THEIR  RETIREMENT  SYS- 
TEMS INTO  TWO   PARTS 

"Sec  107.  The  first  sentence  of  section  218 
(d)(6)(C)  oi:  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  'New  Mexico,'  after 
'Minnesota,'." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "106"  to  "lOS';  on  page 
26,  line  14,  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike 
out  "4"ii;"  and  iiisert  "4  7";  in  line  19, 
after  the  wcrd  "to",  to  strike  out  "5m,," 
and  insert  "5.4";  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"to",  to  strike  out  "6-hr,"  and  insert  "6.2"; 
on  page  27,  nt  the  beginning  of  line  3.  to 
strike  out  "ei'i'.  '  and  insert  "6.9";  on 
page  29,  after  line  2,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

"EXTENSION     OF    TIME     TO     ELECT     COVERAGE     ON 
EI  HALF    OF    MINISTERS 

"Sec.  202.  la)  Section  1402(C)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

■'(61    Certificate  filed  by  fiduciaries  or 

SURVIVORS    ON     OR    before     APRIL      1  .^ .      1962  — In 

any  case  where  an  individual,  whose  death 
has  occurred  after  September  12.  1960,  and 
before  April  16.  1962,  derived  earnings  frym 
the  performance  of  services  described  in 
svibsection  (c)(4).  or  in  subsection  (C)i5) 
insofar  as  It  relates  to  the  performance  of 
service  by  an  Individual  in  the  exerci.se  of 
his  profession  as  a  Christian  Science  prac- 
tioner,  a  certificate  may  be  filed  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  and  on 
or  before  April  15,  1962.  by  a  fiduciary  act- 
ing for  such  individuals  estate  or  by  such 
individual's  survivor  within  the  meaning  of 
section  205(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Such  certificate  shall  be  effective  for 
the  period  prescribed  in  pa.-agraph  (3)  (A) 
as  if  filed  by  the  indi\idual  on  the  day  of 
his  death.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  except  that  no  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted or  any  prior  month  shall  be  payable 
or  increased  by  reason  of  such  amendment, 
and  no  lump-sum  death  payment  under 
such  title  shall  be  payable  or  increased  by 
reason  of  such  amendment  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  who  died  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  " 

On  page  30,  after  line  15,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"ASSISTANCE     FOR     RETURNING     UNITED     STATES 
NATIONALS 

"Sec.  302.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section; 

"assistance     for     united     STATES      NATIONALS 
RETURNED    FROM    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

"'Sec  1113.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  a\i- 
thorized  to  provide  temporary  assistance  to 
the  United  States  nationals  and  to  depend- 
ents of  United  States  nationals,  if  they  (A) 
are  identified  by  the  Department  of  State 
as  having  returned,  or  been  brought,  from 
a  foreign  country  to  the  United  States  lie- 
cause  of  the  destitution  of  the  United  States 
national  or  the  illness  of  such  national  or 
any  of  his  dependents  or  because  of  war. 
threat  of  war,  invasion,  or  similar  crisis, 
and   (B)    are  without  available  resources 

"'(2)  Except  in  such  cases  or  classes  of 
cases  as  are  set  forth  in  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  provision  shall  be  made  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  United  States  by  the  recip- 
ients of  the  temporary  assistance  to  cover  the 
cost  thereof. 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  may  provide  assist- 
ance under  paragraph  (1)  directly  or  through 


utilization  of  the  services  and  facilities  of 
appropriate  public  or  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
providing  for  payment,  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  of  the  cost  thereof.  Such  cost 
shall  be  determined  by  such  statistical,  sam- 
pling, or  other  method  as  may  be  provided 
in  the  agreement. 

"■(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  de- 
velop plans  and  make  arrangements  for  pro- 
vision of  temporary  assistance  within  the 
United  States  to  individuals  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)(1).  Such  plans  shall  be  devel- 
oped and  such  arrangements  shall  be  made 
af*,^r  Consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  IJefense.  To  the  extent 
feasible,  a.'si.stance  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  developed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, as  modified  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  temporary  assistance"  means  money 
payments,  medical  care,  temporary  billeting, 
transportation,  arj^d  other  goods  and  services 
necessary  for  the  health  or  welfare  of  indi- 
viduals (including  guidance,  counseling,  and 
other  welfare  services)  furnished  to  them 
within  the  United  States  upon  their  return 
to  tlie  United  States  from  a  foreign  country 
and  for  such  period  after  their  return  as  may 
be  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary.'  " 

On  page  32,  after  line  9,  to  Insert  a  new 
section.  a.s  follows: 

ADDITIONAL    FEDERAL    PARTICIPATION    IN    PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE     PAYMENTS 

"Sec  303  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
3(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of  clause 
(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'plus'  and 
by  adding  after  such  clause  (C)  the  lollow- 
ing- 

■■(D)  with  respect  to  such  expenditures 
du.-lng  any  quarter  beginning  after  June  30. 
1961.  and  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1962,  the 
smallest  of  the  following: 

■■'(i)  the  Federal  percentage  of  the 
amount  by  which  such  expenditures  exceed 
the  maximum  which  may  be  counted  under 
clauses    (B)   and    (C):   or 

"  (in  the  Federal  percentage  of  the  prod- 
uct of  $2.50  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the 
total  number,  for  each  month  of  such  quar- 
ter, of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance;   or 

■  ■  I  ill)  100  per  centum  of  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  sum  of  the  total 
number,  for  each  month  of  such  quarter,  of 
recipients  of  old-age  asBlstance  by  the  excess 
of  the  monthly  average  of  old-age  assistance 
per  recipient  for  such  quarter  over  the 
monthly  average  of  old-age  assistance  per 
recipient  for  the  base  period,  such  excess 
being  first  reduced  by  the  extent.  If  any, 
to  which  the  monthly  average  of  such  assist- 
ance per  recipient  for  such  quarter  from 
State  or  local  funds  is  less  than  the  monthly 
average  of  such  assistance  per  recipient  for 
the  bfvse  period  (which,  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  means  the  quarter  beginning 
January  1.  1961)  from  State  or  local  funds; 
and' 

■■(2)    Paragraph     (2)     of    such    section    is 

amended   by  striking  out  'and'  at  the   end 

of  clause   (B)    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

plus"  and  by  adding  after  such  clause  the 

following: 

"'(C)  with  respect  to  such  expenditures 
during  any  quarter  beginning  after  June  30. 
1961,  and  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1962,  the 
smaller  of  the  following: 

"(i)  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  expenditures  exceed  the  maximum 
which  may  be  counted  under  clauses  (A)  and 
(B);  or 

"'(li)  one-half  of  the  product  of  %\2B 
multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  total  number, 
for  each  month  of  such  quarter,  of  recipients 
of  old-age  assistance;  and*. 
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"lb)(l)  Section  1003(ai(l)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  'plus' 
after  the  semicolor.  at  the  end  of  clause  (B) 
and  by  adding  after  such  clause  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'(C)  with  respect  to  such  expenditures 
during  any  quarter  beginning  after  June 
30,  1961,  and  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1962,  the 
smaller  of  the  following; 

"'(i)  the  Federal  percentage  of  the 
amount  by  which  such  expenditures  exceed 
the  maximtim  which  may  be  counted  under 
clause  (B),  not  CDunting  so  much  of  any 
expenditure  with  respect  to  any  month  as 
exceeds  the  product  of  $67.50  multiplied  by 
the  total  number  of  such  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  blind  for  such  :Tionth;  or 

"'(11)  100  per  centum  of  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  sum  of  the  total 
number,  for  each  month  of  such  quarter,  of 
recipients  of  aid  tD  the  blind  by  the  excess 
of  the  monthly  average  of  aid  to  the  blind 
per  recipient  for  such  quarter  over  the 
monthly  average  )f  aid  to  the  blind  per 
recipient  for  the  q  larter  beginning  January 
1,  1961;'. 

"(2)  Section  1003 (a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  (Ai'  before  one-half 
and  adding  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "plus  (Bi  with  respect 
to  such  expenditures  during  any  quarter 
beginning  after  Jt  ne  30.  1961.  one-half  of 
the  amount  by  v.'hlch  such  expenditures 
exceed  the  maximum  which  may  be  counted 
under  clause  (Ai,  not  counting  so  much  of 
any  expenditure  wth  respect  to  any  month 
as  exceeds  the  product  of  $36.25  multiplied 
by  the  lota!  numter  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  blind  for  such  month;". 

■■(c)(1)  Section  1403(aHl)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "plus" 
after  the  semicolor,  at  the  end  of  clause  (B( 
and  by  adding  after  such  clause  (B)  the 
following: 

"'(C)  with  respect  to  such  expenditures 
during  any  quartei  beginning  after  June  30, 
1961,  and  ending  orior  to  July  1,  1962,  the 
smaller  of  the  following: 

"'(i)  the  Fede.-al  percentage  of  the 
amount  by  which  such  expenditures  exceed 
the  maximum  which  may  be  counted  under 
clause  (B),  not  counting  so  much  of  any 
expenditure  with  respect  to  any  month  as 
exceeds  the  product  of  $67  50  multiplied  by 
the  total  number  of  such  recipients  of  aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  for 
such  month;  or 

"'(11)  100  per  centum  of  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  sum  of  the  total 
number,  for  each  month  of  such  quarter,  of 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  by  the  excess  of  the  monthly 
average  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  per  recipient  for  such  quar- 
ter over  the  monthly  average  of  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  per  re- 
cipient for  the  quarter  beginning  January  1, 
1961;'. 

"(2)  Section  1403(aH2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(A)'  before  "one-half 
and  adding  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "plus  (B)  with  respect 
to  such  expenditures  during  any  quarter  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1961,  and  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1962,  the  Federal  percentage  of 
the  amount  by  which  such  expenditures  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  v.hich  may  be  counted 
under  clause  (A),  not  counting  so  much  of 
any  expenditure  with  respect  to  any  month 
as  exceeds  the  product  of  $36.25  multiplied 
by  the  total  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  for 
such  month;'." 

And,  on  page  37,  after  line  3,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

"MEANING    OF    TERM    'SECRETARY* 

"Sec.  304.  As  used  In  this  title  and  title 
I.  and  In  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 


rity Act  amended  thereby,  the  term  'Secre- 
tary', unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Iklucatlon, 
and  Welfare  " 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  s'end  to 
the  desk  amendments  of  a  teclinical  or 
perfecting  nature  and  ask  for  their  im- 
mediate adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI.!?.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Or  page  2. 
line  7,  it  i.s  proposed  to  strike  out  "isee 
section  106 »". 

On  pa^e  15.  line  23.  strike  out  "'see 
section  106 1 ". 

On  page  19,  line  16,  strike  cut  •'see 
section  106)". 

On  page  20,  line  18.  strike  out  12"  and 
in.^ert  in  lieu  thereof  "13". 

On  page  23,  line  4.  .strike  out  " '  see  sec- 
tion 1061". 

On  page  24,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out 

"the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act" 

and  in.seit  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1961". 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
amendment  remedies  a  defect,  in  the 
lan'juage  of  the  House-approved  bill 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  revoking 
a  riRht  to  a  recomputation  of  benefits 
pi'ovided  by  the  1960  amendrrents  for 
those  individuals  who  became  el  gible  for 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  liberalization 
of  the  insured  status  requirements  at 
that  time.  Without  this  amendment  a 
number  of  people  might  have  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  presently  entitled 
reduced  \x>  a  substantial  degree. 

The  second  amendment  remedies  a 
provision  of  the  House-app-oved  bill 
caused  by  the  pas.'-age  of  time  Under 
the  House  bill,  if  the  legislation  is  not 
signed  by  July  1,  1961,  which  ajipears  to 
be  the  case,  disabled  individuals  who  file 
for  benefits  and  or  a  disabilil  y  freeze 
between  July  1  and  enactment  date  will 
have  to  file  another  application  after  the 
enactment  date.  The  amendment  rem- 
edies this  situation  so  that  all  Etpplica- 
tlons  filed  July  1,  1961,  and  ther^ter. 
will  be  valid. 

The  third  amendment  remedies  a 
drafting  flaw  caused  by  changing  the 
section  numbers  of  the  provision  con- 
cerning the  effective  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  several  amendments 
are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Legislative  Counsel, 
Miss  Helen  E.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick B.  Arner,  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, be  permitted  to  be  present  in  the 
Chamber  during  the  deliberations  upon 
the  bill,  in  order  that  their  advice  and 
information  may  be  available. 

I  make  the  same  request  with  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  the  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  "6-21-61 — ^B."  I  ask 
that  it  not  be  read  but  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
pi-inted  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  t>etween  lines  18  and  19,  in- 
sert  the   following  new  section: 

■■EXEMPTION  FROM  COVERAGE  OF  SEU-EM PLOYED 
INDIVIDUALS  WHO  HOLD  CERTAIN  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFS 

"Sec  108.  (a)  Subsection  (ct  of  section 
211  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph i4).  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  i!i 
lieu  thereof  ";  or',  and  (3)  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
■"(6)  The  performance  of  service  by  an 
individual  during  the  period  for  which  a 
certificate  filed  by  such  individual  under 
section  1402(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  in  effect.' 

•■ib)  Subsection  (C)  of  section  1402  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4),  (2)  by  striking  out 'the 
period  at  the  ei;d  of  paragraph  (5(  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  or",  and  (3)  by 
adding  after  paragraph  ( 5 )  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

""'(6)  the  performance  of  service  by  an 
individual  during  the  period  for  which  a 
certificate  filed  by  such  individual  under 
section  1402(h)  is  in  effect." 

"(C)  Section  1402  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 

"(h)  Members  os  Adherents  of  Certain 
Churches  or  Religious  Sitxrrs. — 

■'■(1)  Exemption  Certificate. — Any  in- 
dividual who  Is  a  member  or  adherent  of  any 
recognized  church  or  religious  sect  the  tenets 
or  teaching  of  which  forbid  its  members  or 
adherents  from  accepting  social  Insurance 
benefits  of  the  type  provided  by  the  insur- 
ance system  established  by  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  may  file  a  certificate 
(in  such  form  and  manner,  and  with  such 
official,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations 
made  under  this  chapter)  certifying  that 
he  elects  not  to  have  such  Insurance  system 
extended  to  service  performed  by  him  in  his 
trade  or  business. 

"'(2)  EFrEC"rivE  period  of  certificate. — A 
certificate  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  effective  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  it  is  filed  and  all  succe<?ding  taxable 
years,  except  that  no  such  certificate  shall 
be  effective  for  any  taxable  year  which  ends 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section,' " 

On  page  25.  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec.  108  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  109". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  who  retire  in  their  later  years 
have  earned  the  right  to  live  comfort- 
ably, with  dignity,  and  free  from  the 
haunting  insecurity  of  p)enniiess  old  age. 

The  Social  Security  Act,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  humane  legislative 
achievements  of  all  time,  has  through 
the  years  emancipated  millions  of  Amer- 
icans from  the  dread  fear  of  destitution. 
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Today,  imder  the  beneficent  provisions 
of  this  act,  more  than  72  million  Amer- 
icans have  assurance  that  in  their  old 
age  they  will  enjoy  a  measure  of  security. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  1935,  Congress  has  made 
changes  in  keeping  with  the  fast  chang- 
ing times.  It  is  my  happy  personal  recol- 
lection that,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  helped  draft  the  pres- 
ent liberalized  and  expanded  social  se- 
curity law. 

However,  the  need  for  broader,  more 
sweeping  changes  has  outstripped  our 
efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  rapidly 
growing  and  constantly  changing  society. 
Our  social  security  program  today  does 
not  give  enough  protection  to  enough 
people.  It  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
times,  nor  has  it  kept  pace  with  expand- 
ing needs  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

Today,  most  of  our  over  65  popula- 
tion have  inadequate  incomes,  cannot 
afford  proper  medical  care,  and  many 
are  ill  housed  and  ill  fed.  It  is  clear 
that  expansion  on  a  broad  level  in  social 
security  must  be  made  now,  to  avoid 
catastrophe  of  sweeping  proportions 
among  our  aged. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  important  and 
deserving  segment  of  our  population  has 
been,  economically  speaking,  traveling  by 
mule  train,  while  most  of  our  society  has 
traveled  by  jet.  Today,  three-l|fths  of 
this  aged  group  have  less  than  $1,000 
Income  annually.  Pour-fifths  have  less 
than  $2,000. 

Coincident  with  these  shocking  statis- 
tics is  the  fact  that  life  expectancy  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  consequences 
of  longer  life  on  less  money  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  an  increasingly  impoverished, 
rapidly  expanding,  elderly  population. 

Only  an  ostrich  would  fail  to  see  that 
care  of  the  aged  has  become  a  major 
national  problem.  While  we  have  been 
trying  to  help  impoverished  peoples  all 
over  the  world,  the  fact  is  we  have  not 
fully  taken  care  of  our  own. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
we  in  the  Senate  proposed  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  a  series  of  Liberalizing 
amendments  which  would  have  helped 
to  alleviate  many  of  the  needs  of  our 
elder  citizens.  Although  a  few,  including 
the  one  ending  the  arbitrary  age  of  50 
limitation  for  disabled  workers,  were 
agreed  to  by  the  other  body,  most  of  the 
more  beneficent  amendments  were  killed 
in  conference.  As  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long! 
said  at  the  time: 

We  sent  over  a  henhouse  filled  with  hens, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  conferees 
gave  us  back  a  bag  of  feathers. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  enter  the  1960's 
under  the  leadership  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
major  breakthrough  toward  the  New 
Frontier — a  crash  program  in  social 
security. 

Among  the  amendments  before  us  to- 
day are  four  which,  In  my  opinion,  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  be  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
our  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, nearly  4^  million  Americans  will 
benefit    directly    from    this   legislation. 


All  Americans  will  benefit  in  the  sense 
that  we  shall  have  a  healthier  and  more 
economically  sound  Nation. 

One  amendment  would  increase  the 
present  $33  monthly  minimum  benefit  to 
$40,  for  jiersons  retiring  after  age  65. 
More  than  2,175,000  Americans  would  ac- 
quire necessary  added  purchasing  power 
from  this  provision:  S40  monthly  is  cor- 
tainly  not  a  prince's  ransom,  but  for 
millions  of  Americans  this  added  $7  can 
make  the  struggle  for  a  recent  standard 
of  living  easier.  For  some,  it  will  mean 
an  extra  bag  of  groceries  or  a  previou.sly 
postponed  visit  to  tlie  doctor.  For 
others,  it  may  mean  a  movie,  a  ball  game, 
or  other  simple  forms  of  entertainment 
which  previously  were  out  of  reach. 

The  need  for  this  is  obvious.  It  is  a 
fact  that  persons  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes— and  those  dependent  on  social 
security  are  among  them — suffer  mcst 
from  every  increase  in  the  cost  of  livin!;. 
Increasing  the  minimum  monthly  bene- 
fit will  enable  these  citizens  at  least  to 
maintain  their  living  standard.  Cer- 
tainly, in  our  affluent  Nation  we  must 
make  this  possible. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  important 
amendment  would  give  men  the  option 
of  retiring  at  age  62.  instead  of  at  age  65, 
with  correspondingly  reduced  benefits. 
It  is  estimated  that  560,000  men  could 
elect  to  take  this  step  within  a  year. 
Women  beneficiaries  have  already  been 
allowed  this  option,  in  previous  IcL^isla- 
tion. 

This  step  bears  an  important  relation- 
ship to  the  unemployment  problem  now 
plaguing  our  economy,  and  which  prom- 
ises to  continue  to  do  so — although 
much  less  severely,  we  hope — for  many 
years  to  come.  Among  those  hardest 
hit  by  unemployment  at  all  times  have 
been  the  elderly.  Men  over  45,  who  in 
reality  are  young  men — or,  at  least  in 
my  opinion,  they  are  comparatively 
young — once  they  lose  their  jobs,  rarely 
get  them  back.  Finding  new  employ- 
ment in  industry  has  become  very  diffi- 
cult for  workers  in  this  age  bracket. 

This  amendment  will  help  protect 
those  citizens  who  are  now,  or  will  be, 
stranded  in  the  desert  of  unemployment, 
with  the  promised  land  of  security  in  old 
age  many  work-years  away. 

Humanity  dictates  that  we  enable  men 
who  have  reached  age  62  to  have  at  least 
a  choice  between  whether  to  try  to  re- 
main in  the  labor  market  or  to  retire 
with  the  dignity  and  security  this 
amendment  would  furnish. 

Liberalization  of  insured  status  re- 
quirements is  another  segment  of  this 
bill  for  which  I  urge  Senate  approval. 
This  would  fully  insure,  for  benefit  pur- 
poses, a  worker  who  has  one  quarter 
of  coverage  for  every  year  after  1950, 
instead  of  the  present  requirement  of  one 
quarter  of  coverage  for  every  three  cal- 
endar quarters. 

More  than  160,000  people  this  year 
alone  would  benefit  from  this  amend- 
ment and  would  qualify  for  retirement 
payments  for  the  first  time.  It  would 
help  achieve  the  goal  of  making  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  truly  universal  in  cov- 
erage. 

Mr.  President,  no  amendment  is  more 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  oiu: 


responsibility  to  the  American  people 
than  that  proposing  a  10 -percent  in- 
crease in  retirement  benefits  for  elderly 
widows.  It  is  tragic  that  more  than 
half  of  the  elderly  widows  in  our  rich 
land  have  less  than  $720  a  year  income, 
including  all  pensions  and  annuities. 
Elderly  widows,  most  of  whom  receive  so- 
cial security  benefits,  are  among  the 
most  impoverished  groups  in  America. 
They  receive,  on  the  average,  only  $56  a 
month.  We  should  increase  this  amount, 
for  It  is  shockingly  inadequate,  and  must 
be  rectified.  This  proposal  will  also  in- 
crease benefits  for  widowers  and  sur- 
viving parents.  In  all,  over  a  million 
and  one -half  Americans  will  receive,  un- 
der this  provision,  desperately  needed  in- 
crea.scs  in  their  meager  incomes. 

Our  social  security  system  is  an  actu- 
arially sound  insurance  system,  and 
must  remain  so.  To  assure  this,  these 
amendments  will  be  financed  by  a  very 
slight  increase  in  the  present  payroll 
tax — one-eighth  of  1  percent  for  employ- 
ees and  employers  and  three-sixteenths 
of  1  percent  for  all  self-employed. 

As  was  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  KerrI.  who  is  the  floor 
manager  for  this  proposed  legislation, 
this  is  a  pay-as-you-go  progrsun,  and 
must  be  kept  actuarily  sound  in  every 
respect. 

The  hope  all  of  us  cherish  is  an  old  age 
free  from  care  and  want.  To  that  end, 
people  toil  patiently  and  live  closely, 
seekinu'  to  save  something  for  the  day 
when  they  can  earn  no  more. 

There  has  been  no  more  pitiful  trag- 
edy than  the  lot  of  the  worker  who  had 
struggled  all  his  life  to  gain  a  compe- 
tence, but  at  age  65  was  poverty  stricken 
and  dependent  upon  charity. 

The  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  offers  security  with 
dignity.  It  is  not  charity.  It  is  social 
insurance.  It  proves  that  a  free  society, 
through  elected  representatives,  can 
adapt  itself  to  meet  changing  conditions 
in  an  orderly  and  progressive  way.  It  is 
ba.sed  on  an  economic  right  that  has 
been  earned  by  contributions  over  a  per- 
son's productive  years. 

Madam  President  (Mrs.  Neuberger 
in  the  chair),  it  was  my  hop>e  that  the 
Finance  Committee  would  have  reported 
even  more  extensive  legislation  than  the 
excellent  amendments  we  are  consider- 
ing today.  Other  improvements  in  our 
social  security  system  are  vitally  needed. 

Madam  President,  we  take  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  this  session  of  Congress 
probably  will  continue  until  Labor  Day 
or  thereabouts,  and  that  either  at  this 
session  or  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
beginning  next  January,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  take  further  ac- 
tion in  this  field  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

This  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  to 
handicap  its  elderly  with  inadequate 
benefits,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
fining them  to  an  unrealistic,  unfair,  and 
unnecessary  earnings  limitation  of  $1,350 
a  year.  This  present  limitation  imposes 
cruel  financial  punishment  on  persons 
still  able  to  work  after  65  and  denies  them 
a  right  they  have  earned  by  their  own 
contributions    into    the    social    security 
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fund  which  their  work  and  their  money 
has  built. 

Men  and  women  over  65  will,  and 
many  do,  have  the  ability  to  participate 
111  gainful  employment  after  retirement. 
It  is  unfair  to  bar  these  men  and  wom- 
en from  receiving  social  security  retire- 
ment payments  for  which  they  have  paid 
premiums  during  their  more  active  years. 
This  can  be  remedied  at  no  cost  what- 
,soever  to  taxpayers  by  increasing  the 
earnings  limitation. 

Madam  President,  our  .social  security 
program  should  be  universal,  covering 
all  employed  and  self-employed,  what- 
ever their  occupation  or  profession. 

For  years,  the  ruling  clique  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  its 
powerful  lobby  in  Washington  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  inclusion  of  the  medical 
profession  under  the  beneficent  pro- 
visions of  the  social  security  program. 
They  have  even  resisted  the  strong  senti- 
ment within  the  ranks  of  the  AMA  it- 
self to  give  coverage  to  doctors. 

Wherever  doctors  have  been  polled — 
in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and 
other  States — from  65  to  70  percent 
have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
compulsory  coverage  within  social  se- 
curity. Nevertheless,  officials  of  the 
State  medical  associations  and  the  AMA 
continue  to  bar  the  door. 

Dentists  and  lawyers  are  now  pro- 
tected by  this  program,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  vast  majority  in  these  pro- 
fessions expressed  on  every  referendum 
taken  through  their  various  State  dental 
as.sociations  and  bar  associations. 

Only  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, through  its  high-salaried  leaders — 
political  doctors  who  control  the  organi- 
zation— has  prevented  the  same  cover- 
age for  physicians  and  surgeons,  despite 
the  mounting  evidence  that  most  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  themselves  desire  it. 
The  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  AMA 
house  of  delegates  keep  doctors  as  the 
only  professional  group  who  are  still 
holdouts. 

To  remedy  these  omi.ssions  and  others 
in  the  present  law,  I  have  introduced 
measures,  S.  1120  and  S.  1121. 

Madam  President,  along  with  these 
provisions,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  be- 
fore the  87th  Congress  adjourirs,  we  shall 
have  given  the  American  people  a  medi- 
cal, surgical,  and  hospital  care  for  the 
elderly  program  under  our  social  security 
system.  Of  all  the  deficiencies  in  the 
present  law.  the  lack  of  a  medical  care 
program  is  the  most  glaring.  It  is  vital 
that  we  act  favorably  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's recommendations  to  correct  this 
situation.  We  must  overcome  the  objec- 
tions of  the  little  group  of  willful  men 
lacking  in  vision  and  humanitarian 
ideals  who  are  directing  the  American 
Medical  Association.  They  are  attempt- 
ing to  withhold  from  the  American  peo- 
ple this  urgently  needed  legislation. 

The  truth  is.  Madam  President,  that 
the  adoption  of  a  modernized  and  ex- 
panded social  security  program,  includ- 
ing the  amendments  before  us  today,  will 
mean  a  stronger,  more  vibrant  America, 
a  Nation  of  expanded  opportunity  for  all, 
where  no  one  is  forgotten,  where  the 
young  have  faith  and  the  aged  have 
hope,  and  where  the  dignity  of  the  in- 


dividual is  still  looked  upon  as  the  high- 
est goal  of  civilized  society. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK  Madam  President.  I  re- 
turn to  the  amendment  which  is  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  having  to 
do  with  the  pending  amendment  only, 
that  a  time  limitation  of  one-half  an 
hour  be  in  effect.  15  minutes  to  be  al- 
located to  the  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vania  I  Mr.  Clark]  and  15  minutes  to 
the  minority  leader  I  Mr.  DirksenI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

This  amendment  is  jointly  cosponsored 
by  the  able  and  beloved  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Goldwater  1  and  me. 

One  of  our  colleagues  passing  by  the 
back  low  a  few  moments  ago  said.  "Any 
such  amendment,  so  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Goldwater  and  Clark,  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Senate,  because  it  must  be  right. " 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  have 
the  happy  fate  which  my  colleague  sug- 
gested, but.  being  a  realist,  I  somewhat 
doubt  it. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
permit  voluntary  withdrawal  from 
obligation  to  pay  social  security  taxes 
and  from  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits to  those  self-employed  persons  whose 
religious  views  forbid  participation  in 
systems  of  social  insurance. 

Concretely,  this  amendment  would 
apply  to  no  more  than  150  members  of 
the  Amish  faith  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  country  in  my  State,  and  a  few 
hundred  others  in  other  States,  who  have 
a  deeply  held  religious  conviction  that 
systems  of  social  insurance  are  improp>er 
and  violate  the  tenets  of  their  religion 

A  great  many  Pennsylvanians  and 
other  Americans  were  shocked  this 
spring  when  three  horses  belonging  to 
Valentine  Y.  Byler,  of  New  Wilmington. 
Pa.,  were  seized  and  sold  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  meet  Mr.  Byler's  un- 
paid social  security  self-employment  tax. 
for  which  he  became  liable  under  the 
amendment  to  this  act  in  1954,  which 
included  within  the  coverage  feelf-em- 
ployed  individuals  who  conducted  farm 
operations. 

Mr.  Byler  is  a  member  of  the  Amish 
faith,  which  teaches  its  members  to 
avoid  insurance  in  any  form.  He  there- 
fore declined  to  pay  his  social  security 
tax  for  1956  to  1959.  although  he.  quite 
properly,  reported  the  tax  on  his  income 
tax  returns  for  those  years. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
subsequently  indicated  that,  under  ex- 
isting law.  his  agency  had  no  choice  but 
to  enforce  collection  of  Mr,  Byler's  tax, 
which  amounted,  with  interest,  to 
$308.96. 

Present  law  doer  not  permit  to  lay- 
men any  exception  from  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  obligation  because  of  religious 
conviction. 


Permitting  exception  from  the  opera- 
tion of  general  laws  where  religious  prin- 
ciples confiict.  and  the  exception  does 
not  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  is  well  established  in  Amer- 
ican legislative  custom.  For  example, 
selective  service  legislation  has  for  many 
years  permitted  registrants  who  are  ad- 
herents of  the  "peace  churches."  or  who 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  religious  ob- 
jection to  military  service,  to  be  desig- 
nated conscientious  objectors.  Indeed, 
when  social  security  was  extended  to  in- 
clude most  professional  groups,  members 
of  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  partici- 
pate on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Members  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  appear  to  have  something  which 
quite  closely  approaches  religious  convic- 
tion with  reference  to  passing  a  medical 
care  for  the  aged  bill  under  social  se- 
curity, are  also  a  large  group  who  were 
exempted  from  these  social  security  taxes 
and  benefits. 

Similarly,  members  serving  under  the 
civil  service  provisions  of  various  States 
and  localities  are  exempted.  In  other 
words,  there  are  plenty  of  precedents. 
if  we  wish  to  make  another  exception 
for  this  very  small  number  of  conscien- 
tious people  whose  religious  beliefs  are 
deeply  held. 

Madam  President,  the  design  of  the 
amendment  is  simple..  It  would  permit 
any  adherent  of  a  recognized  church  or 
religious  sect,  the  teachings  of  which 
forbid  its  members  from  accepting  social 
insurance  benefits  of  the  type  provided 
by  social  security,  to  file  with  the  appro- 
priate Government  official  an  exemption 
certificate.  Following  the  filing  of  the 
certificate,  the  individual  would  be  re- 
lieved of  payment  of  social  security  .self- 
employment  taxes  and  would  cease  to  be 
eligible  for  those  benefits  he  otherwise 
would  have  been  accruing. 

I  emphasize.  Madam  President,  this 
would  take  away  the  benefits  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  relieving  the  Amish  from 
the  payment  of  the  taxes. 

The  number  of  persons  affected  by 
the  amendment,  I  thought  at  one  i5oint. 
would  be  pretty  well  limited  to  3.000.  ^t^j^ 
discover  now.  as  a  result  of  a  letter  r 
have  received  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  that  the  number 
would  be  far  smaller.  I  wish  to  quote 
the  letter  which  was  written  to  me  May 
15.  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  so  that 
the  Senate  may  receive  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield.  Mad.am  Presi- 
dent. 


H 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  6713 »  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal-aid  highways,  to  make 
certain  adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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SECURmt"    AMENDMENTS 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6027)  to  improve  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  svurvivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  by  increas- 
ing the  minimum  benefits  and  aged 
widow's  benefits  and  by  making  persons 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  program, 
atnd  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I  as- 
sume that  the  time  for  the  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  be 
taken  from  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  quote  from  the  letter  written  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Out  of  the  2.000  to  3.000  Amlsh  farmers 
fiUng  taxable  returns  there  remained  a  num- 
ber whose  refusal  to  pay  continued — 

Most  of  them  finally  and  reluctantly 
paid  the  tax — 

In  approximately  130  cases  over  the  last  2 
years,  collection  was  enforced  by  levying  on 
bank  accounts  and  from  the  proceeds  of  farm 
produce.  In  a  few  cases  enforcement  in  this 
manner  was  not  possible,  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  Internal  Revenue  officials  to  locate 
bank  accounts  or  sources  of  income  subject 
to  the  levy  process. 

In  other  words.  Madam  President,  the 
number  of  people  involved  is  minimal, 
yet  the  principle  involved  is  of  great 
importance.  I  submit  that  if  we  wish  to 
pass  legislation  based  upon  compassion 
and  to  grant  to  people  whose  strongly 
held  views  prevent  them  from  conscien- 
tiously accepting  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, because  of  a  religious  belief,  the 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

This  is  not  a  widespread  problem.  I 
know  of  no  other  faith  in  the  country 
which  holds  these  views.  The  amoimt 
involved  is  relatively  negligible,  yet  based 
upon  the  fine  American  principle  of  the 
right  to  a  religious  belief,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
upon  the  basis  of  religious  belief  we  have 
exempted  from  military  senace  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  obligated  to  serve  their 
counti-y  during  wartime? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  it  not  follow, 
in  view  of  this  well-established  principle, 
which  is  respected  even  by  those  who 
feel  very  strongly  about  the  necessity 
for  universal  military  service,  that  we 
should  certainly  abide  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  terms  of  the  payment  of  social 
security  taxes,  if  people  are  self-em- 
ployed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  certainly  be 
my  view.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  indicating  by 
his  questions  he  agrees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  logical  amendment,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Madam  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  not 
push  the  amendment  which  he  has  of- 
fered. This  is  a  matter  about  which  tlio 
I>epartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  had  much  concern,  and  to 
which  it  has  given  extended  considera- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  two  paragraphs  from  a  l"l- 
ter  written  by  W.  L.  Mitchell,  Commis- 
sioner, to  Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senate,  dated  June  21,  1961: 

This  is  in  further  reply  to  your  letter  of 
June  2  regarding  an  inquiry  you  received 
from  Mr.  Barry  A.  Motelson.  1921  Anthony 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y  .  concerning  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Amish  toward  participation  In 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program. 

We  have  a  deep  respect  for  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  Amlsh.  Their  attitude 
toward  social  security,  which  grows  out  of 
their  religious  objections  to  any  type  of  In- 
surance, poses  a  difficult  problem  for  which 
we  have  earnestly  tried  to  find  a  solution.  To 
this  end,  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have  met 
with  groups  of  the  Amish  bishops  uu  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  and  have  given  much  con- 
sideration to  possible  approaches  that  might 
be    helpful. 

The  objection  of  the  Amish  to  social  secu- 
rity does  not  stem  from  a  reluctance  to  pay 
the  necessary  taxes  but  rather  from  the  con- 
viction that  they  should  provide  for  the 
needs  of  their  own  members;  the  objection 
therefore  is  directed  to  the  benefits  tliat  are 
available  to  the  Amish  by  reason  of  partici- 
pation In  the  social  security  program. 

Madam  Pi'esident,  no  other  Member  of 
this  body  has  a  higher  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  the  objections  by  reUeious 
denominations  to  legislation  on  the  basis 
of  violating  the  principles  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  than  I.  I 
have  tried  to  familiarize  myself  with  the 
amendment  and  with  the  objections  of 
the  very  fine  people  of  the  Amish  faith 
to  the  language  of  the  law  which  prompt- 
ed the  amendment,  and  I  am  compelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
personal  conviction,  as  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Mitchell:  "not  from  a  reluctance  to  pay 
the  necessary  taxes  but  rather  from  the 
conviction  that  they  should  provide  for 
the  needs  of  their  own  members." 

This  is  not  an  objection.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, which  prompts  an  amendment  to 
exempt  all  the  members  of  the  denomi- 
nation from  the  provisions  of  the  social 
security  law.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  amendment — and  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
in  error — the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  give  optional  exemption  from  the 
social  security  law  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Amish  faith. 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  those  who  draw  up 
a  certificate  asking  for  exemption.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes.  It  would  be  on  an 
individual  basis. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  KERR.  I  invite  attention  to  an- 
other paragraph  in  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Mitchell,  in  which  he  says: 

It  Is  Inevitable  that  employers  would  have 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
emption provision;  otherwise  they  could  not 
fumu  their  tax  reporting  obligations.  In 
addition  to  keeping  records  of  workers  for 
wliom  exemption  had  been  granted,  em- 
ployers would  in  some  cases  become  involved 
In  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  worker 
qualifies  for  the  exemption.  It  is  not  un- 
likely tnat  such  Inquiries  would  sometimes 
have  a  damaging  effect  on  the  employer- 
employee  relations.  Becau.se  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  a  person  who  Is  at  one 
'lire  a  member  (-1  a  sect  or  church  will  re- 
main a  member  all  his  life  some  arran^e- 
ment  would  probably  have  to  be  made  for 
fowowiip  verification  of  a  person's  rlj^ht  to 
exemption.  .Mthough  It  is  likely  that  any 
such  followup  inquiries  would  have  to  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  Government,  employers  would 
have  to  keep  abreast  of  any  ch.inges  in  the 
exempt  status  of  employees  in  order  to  carry 
out  their  social  security  reporting  ubliga- 
tlons. 

I  read  one  further  paragraph : 

E.\clusioa  from  coverage  on  the  basl.s  of 
individual  religi(;us  beliefs  would  create  other 
problems  which  are  in  themselves  significant. 
For  example,  such  an  exclusion  would  ne- 
cessitate what  some  persons  might  think 
were  unwarranted  governmental  inquiries 
into  matters  of  religious  affiliation  and 
personal  faith;  many  people  mUht  resent 
strongly  the  injection  of  an  inquiry  aljout 
their  religion  Into  an  employment  and  social 
security  matter.  Also,  it  can  be  anticipated 
that  some  persons  who  claim  and  oljtaln  ex- 
emption might  later  change  their  minds:  In 
the  case  of  a  worker  who  obtains  an  exemp- 
tion and  later  dies,  the  stirvlvors  might  de- 
cide that  they  did  not  want  the  exemption 
to  apply  to  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  questions  of 
such  far-reaching  significance  and  im- 
plication are  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment, and  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  no 
hearini^s,  either  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate,  have  been  held  on  the 
amendment,  I  urgently  oppose  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

It  is  a  heavy  burden  in  this  body  to 
carry  an  amendment  over  the  opposition 
of  the  administration  and  over  the  op- 
position, accordingly,  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  have  no 
illusions  as  to  what  will  happen  to  the 
amendment  this  time.  But  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  amendment 
is  ju.st,  tliat  it  is  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion, and  that  in  my  opinion,  in  due 
course — in  the  foreseeable  future — the 
administration  and  the  leadership  will 
change  its  mind  and  will  do  simple  jus- 
tice to  these  simple  people. 

The  objections  of  the  administration 
on  this  proposal,  I  submit,  are  more  illu- 
sory than  real.  A  simple  procedure  is 
provided  under  which  an  exemption  cer- 
tificate, which  would  state  that  the  man 
or  woman  claiming  the  exemption  is  a 
member  of  a  religious  faith  which  ob- 
jects to  the  insurance  system  would  be 
filed,  and  the  exemption  certificate  would 
remain  in  force  until  there  was  some 
evidence  that  the  individual  had  left 
the  sect  or  that  in  due  course  he  or  she 
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had  died.  I  reiterate  that  the  number 
of  people  Involved  would  be  very  small 
indeed.    However,  a  principle  is  Involved. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
between  Unes  18  and  19,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

INTUEASE    IN    THB    EARNED    INCOME    LIMITATION 

Hkc.  108.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1).  (3),  and 
(4)iB»  of  subsection  (I)  of  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "$100"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "SlSO". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsection  (f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  •',  except  that  of  the  first  »300  of  such 
excess  (or  all  of  .".ich  excest  If  it  Is  less  than 
1300),  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  thereof 
shall  not  be  included". 

(b)  Paragraph  (li(.^)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  .such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking    out    ••$100"'    and    inserting    in    lieu 

^  thereof  "SISO". 

(c)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  eflfecUve.  in  the  case  of  any  Indi- 
vidual, with  respoct  to  taxable  years  of  such 
liidlvldiKiI    beginning   after   June    19G1. 

On  page  25,  line  20,  strike  out  "108" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "109". 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr, 
J.^vrrsl  is  associated  with  me  in  offering 
the  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  -without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  propose  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  time  on  the  pending  Cotton- 
Javits  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
one-half  hour  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
TMr,  Cotton!  and  one-half  hour  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  we  have 
the  understanding,  as  a  part  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  that  if 
we  must  have  a  quonma  call  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  an  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  it  may  be  agreed  that  the  time  not 
be  taken  from  either  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  add  that  request 
to  my  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
consideration     of     the     Cotton-Javits 
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amendment,  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrs]  be  considered  germane,  and 
that  debate  on  the  amendment  be  allo- 
cated a  2-hour  limitation,  ^'ith  1  hour 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl  and  1  hour  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr,  Kerr! .       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  also  be  added  as  a 
cosp>onsor,  since  both  Senators  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating] 
had  submitted  similar  amendments.  I 
ask  that  they  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  also  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment.  I  believe  Sena- 
tors arc  familiar  \^ith  the  proposal,  be- 
cause it  has  been  considered  again  and 
again.  The  amendment  proposes  that 
the  amount  of  money  a  person  on  so- 
cial security  would  be  allowed  to  earn 
without  being  p>enalized  or  suffering 
loss  of  social  security  benefits  be  a 
straight  $1,800  a  year  instead  of  the  ar- 
rangement which  now  exists. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  many 
times.  One  reason  I  have  presumed  to 
in.sist  upon  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  Is  that — so  far  as  I 
know,  despite  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment was  not  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  objection  will  doubt- 
less be  raised  to  the  amendment — it  has 
been  considered  so  many  times  and  has 
been  so  long  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Senate  that  it  is  hardly 
cogent  to  say  that  the  Senate  should 
not  express  itself  on  the  question  with- 
out further  hearings. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  think  it  should  be  stated  for  the 
record  that  the  amendment  was  not 
con.sidered  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees this  year,  and  that  the  proposal  has 
been  considered  on  several  previous  oc- 
casions by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance.  Last  year  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  was  accepted  in  committee, 
and  in  a  conference  report  the  amount 
stated  in  the  amendment  was  reduced 
to  $1,500  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr,  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  last  year 
a  sort  of  hybrid  arrangement  was 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  a  provision 
which  frankly  and  clearly  increased  the 


exemption.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  ar- 
rangement. I  know  it  was  done  con- 
scientiously, with  great  care,  and  ^nth 
regard  to  the  public  interest. 

It  vfiW.  be  recalled  that  in  the  Senate 
last  year  a  measure  identical  to  the  one 
which  I  am  now  introducing  was  passed 
in  the  Senate  but  was  changed  in  con- 
ference to  the  present  complex  and  im- 
practical law.  We  now  aUow  a  social 
security  beneficiary  to  earn  up  to  $1,200. 
and  he  is  allowed  to  keep  only  one-half 
of  the  first  $300  over  $1,200.  Above 
$1,500  for  every  dollar  that  he  earns,  his 
income  is  reduced  by  $1.  In  effect,  for 
every  dollar  over  $1,500  earned  by  the 
person,  he  is  taxed  for  100  percent  of  hi? 
income, 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Madam  Pi-esidcnt,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point?  "■• 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yieW. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  At  the  present  time,  if 
the  monthly  earnings  of  a  recipient  of 
social  secuiily  exceed  $100,  his  benefits 
are  reduced.  Under  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  ceiling  on  annual  eaminiis 
would  be  $1,800.  Suppose  the  recipient 
should  earn  in  excess  of  $1,800'^  Would 
he  lose  the  entire  amount  that  wouid 
otherwise  be  payable  to  him? 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  his  earnings  ex- 
ceeded $1,800,  he  would  pay  for  every 
dollar  that  he  received  in  addition  to  the 
$1,800. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  recipient 
lose  his  benefits?  Would  he  lose  his 
j-ear's  benefits? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No;  that  is  not  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides that  he  does  not  lose  his  year's 
benefits. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  permit  a  recipient  to 
earn  $1,800.  If  he  earned  more  than 
that  amount,  he  would  pay  for  what  he 
earned  in  excess  of  $1,800. 

The  arrangement  that  was  adopted 
}ast  year  is  so  complicated  that  I  recall 
that  when  it  was  presented  by  the  con- 
ferees in  the  report  to  the  Senate — I  do 
not  want  to  presume  to  speak  for  other 
Senators,  although  I  am  sure  I  do  speak 
for  some — it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  what  it 
meant.  In  speaking  to  people  who  bene- 
fit under  the  act,  I  have  attempted  some- 
times to  explain  the  provisions  to  them, 
but  to  no  avail.  In  my  opinion.  Madam 
President,  a  straight  exemption— which 
is  clear  cut.  so  that  he  who  nms  may 
read,  and  that  is  clear  to  everjone — is 
needed. 

I  assert  that  $1,800  is  not  an  excessive 
amount.  Medical  science  has  increased 
the  span  of  life.  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  it  is  imfair  to  place  elderly 
people  on  the  shelf  and  to  deny  them  so- 
cial security  benefits  they  have  earned 
and  paid  for.  and  then  curtail  their 
earnings  to  such  a  small  amount  as 
$1,200.  Certainly  only  people  who  are 
receiving  a  very  small  income  would  de- 
termine their  retirement  on  a  $600  dif- 
ference. It  wouid  be  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  smaller  income  beneficiary.  In  the 
light  of  the  way  we  have  been  spendmg 
money  in  the  past  few  months  for  assist- 
ance to  various  groups,  I  can  think  of 
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no  group  which  can  more  justly  ask  for 
this  relief. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  the  Senate,  in 
place  of  what  was  adopted  last  year,  will 
adopt  my  amendment,  which  is  a  clean- 
cut  arrangement  for  an  $1,800  exemp- 
tion. If  a  person  exceeds  that,  he  has  to 
pay  on  the  excess.  If  he  does  not  ex- 
ceed it,  he  has  the  benefit  of  the  social 
security  payments  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  I 
am  deeply  honored  to  join  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  in  offering  the 
amendment.  Like  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  had  a  bill  dealing  with 
this  subject  in  the  Senate  for  a  long 
time.  I  inherited  it,  in  a  sense,  from 
our  former  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Langer,  who  made 
this  subject  a  holy  war,  to  take  the  ceil- 
ing off  entirely. 

I  deeply  believe  that  that  is  dictated 
by  the  situation.  If  the  social  security 
system,  as  the  committee  states  at  page 
10  of  the  report,  shall  be  self -financing 
and  that  Congress  shall  no  longer  appro- 
priate money  out  of  general  revenues  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  system, 
then  benefits  paid  under  the  system 
cease  to  be  a  gift  from  the  Government 
and  become  a  wonderful,  exciting,  but 
nonetheless  self-financing  actuarially 
operated  system.  Under  those  circum- 
stances there  seems  to  be  no  reason  that 
I  can  perceive  why  there  should  be  a 
ceiling  on  what  is  earned  by  an  indi- 
vidual beneficiary. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  making  it  clear  that  the 
$1,800  of  income  refers  only  to  earned 
income.  A  person  may  have  unlimited 
income  from  dividends,  rents,  royalties, 
or  from  any  other  source,  and  have  that 
income  exempt.  However,  if  he  earns 
$1,500  at  the  present  time,  he  is  penal- 
ized, even  though  he  may  receive  $1,500 
or  $1,800  or  thousands  of  dollars  in 
dividends  *or  interest  or  other  income. 
As  long  as  it  is  not  earned  income,  it 
does  not  count. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
acknowledge  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in  this  field. 
All  that  we  are  trying  to  do,  actually,  is 
to  move  the  ball  farther  down  on  the 
field  beyond  the  point  to  which  he  has 
already  moved  it,  in  a  kind  of  relay  race, 
knowing  that  he  will  take  up  the  ball 
again,  because  of  his  interest  in  this  field 
and  his  influence  on  the  committee. 

Madam  President,  I  might  say,  too, 
that  I  have  refrained  from  offering  an 
amendment  to  remove  the  whole  ceiling, 
as  others  have  also  refrained — I  believe 
that  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating  1  has  introduced  a  bill  of  the 
same  effect — because  of  my  feeling  that 
by  trying  gradually  to  raise  the  ceiling 
we  will  gradually  phase  into  perhaps  the 
complete  lifting  of  the  ceiling.  There- 
fore I  suggest  that  we  at  least  make 
progress  on  that  program.  If  we  raise 
the  $1,500  figure  we  will  be  making  some 
progress. 


I  would  therefore  like  to  address  a 
question,  if  I  may,  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  might  say,  in  that  con- 
nection, that  I  do  not  make  my  argu- 
ment on  any  theory  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  dug  in  against  us  on 
this  matter.  The  Senator  has  as  much 
solicitude  for  the  people  we  are  talking 
about  as  those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring 
this  amendment,  and  is  motivated  by  the 
same  feelings  that  motivate  us.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  how  those  of  us 
who  feel  as  we  do  might  best  make  prog- 
ress beyond  the  point  where  he  has 
already  taken  us.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  himself  some  time  in  that  connec- 
tion? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
In  replying  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  must  address  my.self  briefly  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  presenting  the  amend- 
ment. Last  year  the  action  by  the  con- 
ference on  this  amendment  was,  in  my 
judgment,  very  constructive.  Piior  to 
last  year's  amendment,  if  a  per.son  re- 
tired under  social  security  and  earned 
$1  beyond  $1,200  a  year,  he  would  im- 
mediately lose  1  month's  benefit  under 
the  social  security  retirement  benefit 
program. 

We  amended  tlie  law  so  that  that 
would  not  be  the  case.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  a.s  stated 
a  short  time  ago  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  I, 
had  this  matter  before  it  in  its  deliber- 
ations on  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments foi  1960.  and  it  approved  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  form  in  which 
he  has  offered  it  today. 

We  brought  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Senate  approved  it.  In 
conference,  the  administration  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment,  if  im- 
plemented, would  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500  million  a  year,  or  about 
two-tenths  of  I  percent  of  the  payroll 
tax  on  the  amount  at  that  time  sub.iect 
to  the  social  security  tax;  and  that  an 
increase  in  benefits  of  the  amount  that 
this  amendment  would  cost,  without 
making  provision  for  additional  revenues 
to  the  social  security  fund,  would  im- 
pair the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  social 
security  fund.  Therefore,  in  conference 
the  Senate  conferees,  after  having 
worked  out  the  compromise  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
receded  and  brought  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate,  where  the  compromise  was 
agreed  to.  Under  the  present  law  a 
beneficiary  under  the  social  security 
system  can  earn  $1,200  without  being 
penalized  on  the  basis  of  the  law  prior 
to  last  year's  amendment.  Of  the  first 
$300  earned  by  a  recipient  of  social  se- 
curity benefits,  the  beneficiary-retiree 
loses  $1  of  the  social  .security  benefits 
for  each  $2  earned  above  $1,200  per 
year,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500. 
Above  that  he  loses  not  the  full  amount 
of  the  retirement  for  going  above  $1,500 
but  only  $1  of  benefits  for  each  addi- 
tional dollar  earned. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York  that 
I  am  just  as  much  interested  as  he  is  in 
having  the  benefits  to  the  retirees  in- 
creased.   I  am  just  as  much  interested 


as  is  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
in  making  it  possible  for  retirees  to  earn 
above  the  $1,350  net  which  is  provided 
under  existing  law  without  suffering  the 
loss  of  social  security  benefits. 

It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  in  view 
of  the  regard  which  I  know  both  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  and  all  other 
Senators,  have  for  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
the  fund,  no  approach  should  be  made 
for  increasing  the  benefits  without  at 
the  same  time  providing  the  revenues 
with  which  to  pay  for  the  benefits.  The 
objection  is  valid  and  significant  that 
adoption  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
other  Senators  would  result  in  the  loss 
of  $500  million  a  year,  and  that  the  loss 
would  not  b(^  offset  by  an  increase  in 
the  tax  to  provide  money  with  which  to 
pay  the  benefits.  It  therefore  seems  to 
me  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  which  makes  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  benefits,  on  a 
basis  which-  does  not  involve  the  im- 
pairment of  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
fund,  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  impairment  of  the  fiscal  in- 
tegrity of  the  fund  should  not  be  pres.sed. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERR  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  would  not  call  the  for- 
mula approved  in  conference,  the  Sen- 
ator's own.  because  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  on  our  side  temperamentally  and 
from  an  ideological  point  of  view,  but 
taking  the  formula  approved  in  confer- 
ence, whnt  would  the  Senator  feel  was 
the  hope  for  improving  that  formula, 
perhaps  making  '-SOO"  "600"? 

Mr.  KERR.  In  conference  last  year. 
the  House  yielded  to  the  fullest  extent 
which  the  actuarial  authorities  of  the 
Department  indicated  was  possible  with- 
out causing  an  impairment  of  the  fiscal 
inte;irity  of  the  fund.  Therefore,  I 
would  have  to  take  the  position  that  any 
benefit  Congress  would  provide  would 
have  to  be  offset  by  an  increase  in  tax 
in  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
what  the  cost  actually  was? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  recall  the 
amount.  The  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
is  seated  beside  me  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  questions  such  as  this,  says  he 
will  have  the  information  for  us  in  a  lit- 
tle while. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
amount  in  terms  of  what  we  lawyi-rs 
call  deminimis.  In  other  words,  if  the 
amount  of  the  increase  did  not  cause 
very  much  difference  in  the  cost  to  the 
fund,  might  we  not  consider  extending 
that  principle  and  perhaps  developing 
that  idea,  because,  again,  it  would  not 
have  a  material  or  an  organic  effect  on 
the  fund? 

Mr.  KERR.  In  my  judgment,  based 
upon  what  the  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  told  me,  the  cost  of  the  Sena- 
tors  proposal  would  be  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  of  one-tenth  of  1 
percent. 

There  is  in  this  fiscal  year  and  there 
will  be  in  the  next  fiscal  year  actually  a 
substantial  deficit  in  the  cash  reserves 
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of  the  social  security  fimd.  We  have 
been  assured  by  actuaries  and  technical 
representatives  of  the  Department  that 
the  deficits  now  occurring  will  be  re- 
couped and  more  than  offset  by  the  pres- 
ent tax  structure,  with  the  increasing 
coverage  of  wages  and  the  increasing 
averages  of  wages  in  the  near  years 
ahead. 

But  the  defmitc  fact  \r  that  as  of  now 
a  substantial  deficit  is  incurred  each 
year  in  the  cash  reserve  of  the  fund.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  only  last  year  two 
very  substantial  increases  in  benefits  to 
the  retirees  were  provided  within  the 
limits  of  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  fund, 
the  pait  of  wisdom  seems  to  indicate 
that  no  further  benefit  should  be  made 
this  year  without  offsetting  It  by  an  ad- 
ditional tax. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Whatever  may  happen 
to  this  amendment,  I  shall,  of  course, 
vote  for  It.  I  hope  tlic  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  might  hold  cut  this  branch 
of  hope  to  those  who  are  affected;  that 
as  the  situation  may  improve  a  bit, 
certainly  early  consideration  will  be 
given  to  improving  the  formula. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  time 
to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  I  am 
very  much  in  sympathy  with  our  citizens 
who  are  under  social  security  or  are 
about  to  be.  and  who  would  like  to  earn 
whatever  amount  they  can  earn  without 
having  to  reduce  the  amount  or  denying 
themselves  their  social  security  benefits. 

However,  I  have  secured  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  amendment  which  would 
raise  the  amount  of  permissible  earnings 
to  a  straight  $1,800  a  year.  The  chief 
ax;tuary  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration tells  me  that  in  the  first  year  this 
proposal  would  cost  the  fund  $420  mil- 
lion, and  that  the  average  annual  cost 
would  be  around  $620  miUion. 

Translating  that  into  payroll,  it  is  0.19 
percent — about  one-fifth  of  1  percent. 
Translating  it  into  cost,  it  means  that 
the  worker  who  is  now  paying  on  $4,800 
would  have  his  social  security  tax  in- 
creased about  $4.50.  A  self-employed 
person  would  have  his  tax  increased 
about  $6.75  a  year.  The  employer's  tax 
on  a  worker  earning  $4,800  per  year 
would  be  increased  about  $4.50  also. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     For  how  long? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     In  perpetuity. 

Here  is  the  problem:  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
jAviTsl  pointed  out  that  the  statute  pto- 
hibits  the  payment  of  social  security 
benefits  out  of  the  general  fund.  There- 
fore, the  implication  is  that  the  fund  is 
self-sustaining. 

That  is  partly  ti-ue.  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  individual  now  or  for  some  time 
to  come  pays  or  will  pay  for  his  own 
benefits. 

The  social  security  system  has  stood 
for  years,  and  stands  now,  in  much  the 
same  position  as  the  oldtime  assessment 
life  insurance  companies  which  sprang 


up  over  the  country  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  Those  companies  enrolled 
many  yoiuig  persons  as  mem.bers.  Pew 
died  in  their  youth.  The  assessments 
were  very  small. 

By  and  by,  as  the  early  generation  of 
members  became  old,  their  claims  were 
paid,  and  the  treasury  dwindled  away 
and  the  asses-sments  became  very  high. 

The  social  security  system  has  this  dif- 
ference. It  does  not  have  to  go  out  and 
get  new  members.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  tax.  But  if 
Senators  wish  to  read  some  interesting 
figures  about  how  social  security  works, 

1  sufrgest  that  they  turn  to  page  93  of 
the  hearings. 

Social  security  became  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1936.  The  first  persons  to  retire 
under  the  act  did  so  in  1940. 

I  asked  what  would  have  been  the 
maximum  amount  an  individual  could 
have  paid  from  1936  to  1940.  In  all  those 
years,  what  would  have  been  the  total 
amount? 

The  answer  was  $90,  a  like  amount 
having  been  paid  by  the  employer. 

Tlie  last  line  of  the  table  Is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  that  person  is  alive 
today — and  that  his  wife  is  of  the  same 
age  and  is  still  living.  The  amount  they 
have  drawn  out  is  $23,240.70.  That  is  a 
maximum  case. 

The  minimum  amount  which  would 
have  been  paid  by  someone  who  quali- 
fied for  benefits  for  the  came  period  was 
a  tax  of  $3  and  a  like  payment  made  by 
his  employer.  Such  {^  person  and  his 
wife  have  drawn  out  $7,Sl5. 

These  are  extreme  cases  to  illustrate 
a  point,  not  in  opposition  to  social  se- 
curity, but  to  present  social  seciu-ity  as 
it  is;  namely,  as  a  tax  on  all  the  people 
who  work,  in  order  to  pay  a  social  bene- 
fit to  those  who  reach  an  age  at  which 
they  cannot  work. 

That  is  right;  that  is  just.  It  is  not 
insurance.  No  one  has  a  social  security 
insurance  pohcy.  The  Government,  in 
the  act  itself,  reserves  the  right  to 
change  any  portion  of  the  act  at  any 
time,  and  Congress  has  taken  away  an 
expected  benefit. 

Social  security  is  a  system  of  taxing 
workers  who  are  young,  old,  or  middle 
aged,  in  order  to  pay  social  security 
benefits  to  those  who  retire.  Witl"iin  that 
pui  view  we  should  make  it  as  gcmerous 
as  we  can,  so  tliat  the  load  on  those  of 
middle  age  and  on  the  young  f)eople  and 
on  the  elderly  who  are  working  will  not 
be  too  burdensome;  yet  we  should  do 
this  as  well  as  we  can,  in  order  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  retired  ones. 
A  just  balance  should  be  reached  between 
those  who  pay  and  those  who  receive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  whether  I  may  have  a 
few  more  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  2  more  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 

2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Madam  President,  I  wonder  whether 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    New 


Hampshire  [Mr.  Cottok]  wHl  couple 
this  with  his  amendment,  a  provision  for 
the  necessary  tax  Increase,  in  order  to 
treat  these  people  more  generously.  I 
do  not  oppose  his  amendment,  as  such, 
but  I  believe  we  must  realize  that  we  are 
not  paying  these  retired  Individuals 
something  for  which  they  have  paid  the 
entire  cost,  or  nearly  so.  Inst<;ad,  we  are 
paying  them  a  benefit  that  tlie  clerk  in 
a  grocery  store,  those  who  work  in  the 
mines,  those  who  work  in  the  manufac- 
turing plants,  the  farmers  and  all  other 
Americans  during  their  working  years 
will  pay  for.  I  believe  that  when  benefits 
are  increased  that  the  necessarj'  taxes 
must  be  collected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes;  and  then  I  shall 
yield  some  time  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President, 
first,  I  wish  to  make  crystal  clear — in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing— just  what  this  amendment 
will  do.  It  will  allow  a  social  security 
beneficiary  to  earn  $1,800  and  not  pay 
a  tax  on  it.  If  the  beneficiary  earns 
more  than  $1,800.  the  amoiint  in  excess 
of  $1,800  would  be  deducted  from  his 
social  security  payments  the  next  year. 
In  other  words,  if  he  earned  $1,900,  $100 
would  be  withheld  from  his  social  se- 
curity paj-ments  the  following  year;  or 
if  he  earned  $2,100,  $300  would  be  de- 
ducted from  his  social  security  benefits 
the  following  year. 

With  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Curtis]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  questioning 
any  of  the  figures  submitted,  for  I  have 
served  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
I  know  well  the  accuracy  of  both  of  these 
gentlemen.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
do  not  accept  those  figures.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  they  are  predicated 
on,  but  I  suspect  they  are  predicated  en 
the  assumption  that  everyone  in  this 
country  who  is  on  social  security  would 
promptly  earn  $1,800  a  year,  because 
figures  of  approximately  $500  million  or 
$600  million  are  rather  large,  In  my 
book.  In  that  connection,  I  am  re- 
minded of  what  Babbage,  the  inventor 
of  the  adding  machine,  observed  when 
he  read  Lord  Tennyson's  poem — 

Fill  the  cup  and  fill  the  can, 

Have  a  rouse  before  the  morn; 

Every  moment  dies  a  man 
Every  moment  one  is  born 

But  Babbage  said  that  was  not  accu- 
rate. He  said  that,  actually,  one  and 
one-sixteenth  men  were  bom  for  every 
death,  and  that  that  change  should  be 
made  in  the  poem.  That  exemplifies  the 
fallacy  of  the  expert  mind,  at  times. 

It  is  easy  to  project  the  millions  of 
dollars  tlais  provision  would  cost.  But  I 
remember  the  situation  when  we  raised 
the  minimum  wage  and  whoi  we  were 
providing  more  unonployment  compen- 
sation for  those  who  do  not  have  jobs 
or  for  those  whose  Jobs  do  not  happen 
to  appeal  to  them.  These  tlaings  may 
well  cost  money;  but  we  are  proposing 
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that  this  group  of  elderly  persons  re- 
ceive only  their  social  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  any  cost  to  this  amendment,  th3 
cost  is  in  what  is  taken  away  from  the 
earnings  of  the  elderly  people  who  have 
retired. 

The  Senate  has  already  gone  on  record, 
foursquare,  as  favoring  this  amendment; 
but  the  amendment  was  eliminated  in 
conference  last  year.  We  arrived  at  a 
compromise  which  allows  the  retired 
to  have  a  net  of  only  $1,350  before 
the  Government  starts  levying  a  100- 
percent  tax  on  their  earnings. 

I  doubt  that  this  will  ever  amount  to 
one-fifth  of  1  percent.-  But.  Madam 
President,  if  there  is  any  group  of  per- 
sons in  the  country  who  deserve  this 
treatment,  it  is  our  elderly  citizens. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 

Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 

for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
bearing  out  the  remarks  about  statistics 
and  their  pitfalls  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton  1 ,  and  in  line  with  the  simile 
•  he  suggested,  I  point  out  that  a  man 
can  drown  in  a  river  with  an  average 
depth  of  3  feet. 

As  indicated  by  the  figures  given  by 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  also  as  is  apparently  the 
judgment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  it  is  presumed  that 
most  people  would  take  advantage  of 
this  plan,  if  the  permissible  limit  were 
raised  to  $1,800. 

I  have  received — and  I  am  sure  that 
many  other  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
also  received — many  very  appealing  let- 
ters from  elderly  people  who  feel  that 
their  self-respect  and  their  dignity  will 
be  maintained  and  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  they  continue  to  work  beyond  age 
65.  They  will  be  happier  and  will  lead 
more  useful  and  active  lives  if  they  are 
not  circumscribed  by  the  current  rigid 
provisions. 

I  have  introduced,  as  have  other  Sen- 
ators— but  I  have  refrained  from  offering 
it  here  as  an  amendment — a  bill  which 
would  completely  eliminate  the  earnings 
test.  I  have  every  confidence  in  the 
world  that  we  eventually  shall  reach  this 
point  in  our  social  security  legislation. 
I  have  asked  many  who  are  covered  by 
the  social  security  law,  "Would  you  be 
willing  to  /pay  the  increased  cost  and 
would  your  employer  be  willing  to  pay 
the  increased  cost  which  would  arise,  in 
order  to  keep  the  system  sound,  if  this 
earning^test  were  taken  oflT?"  They  al- 
ways say  they  would  be  willing 
and  that  such  a  provision,  they 
a  reasonable  one. 
SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
felded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Yof^has  expired. 


President,  I 
the  Senator 


Mr.  COTTON.  Madam 
yield  2  more  minutes  to 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
have  also  prepared  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  which  would  approach  this  mat- 
ter by  changing  the  present  S300  million 
in  what  the  Senator  has  rightly  called 
a  rather  complicated  formula  to  S1200. 
The  cost  is  only  two-thirds  of  one-tenth 
of  1  percent,  or  .06  percent,  which 
amounts,  in  total,  to  an  estimated  $138 
million.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Cot- 
ton amendment  is  opposed,  there  could 
well  be  some  midyround  approach  to 
this  problem. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me, 
if  I  yield  an  additional  minute  to  him? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  is  so 
ably  presenting  this  picture,  this  ques- 
tion: If  there  must  be  any  compromise 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  should  it 
not  be  made  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee? If  we  begin  to  chi.sel  away  on  this 
matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we 
shall  get  exactly  zero  for  the  elderly. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  as  it  did 
last  year — namely,  pass  this  as  a  clear- 
cut  amendment.  Then,  if  there  must 
be  .some  chiseling,  let  it  be  done  in  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  emphatically 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  would  not  want  any- 
thing I  have  said  to  be  construed  as  in- 
dicating that  I  favor  a  different  ap- 
proach. 

I  supocrt  the  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  enthu- 
siastically but  I  realize  that  the  other 
body  has  some  different  ideas  from  ours 
regarding  this  situation.  I  was  pointing 
out  the  very  modest  amount  involved  in 
the  amendment  I  have  drafted  to  in- 
crease the  present  $300  figure  to  $1,200. 
I  feel  confident  that,  if  it  is  nece.ssary 
to  increase  the  assessment  upon  an  em- 
ployer or  employee,  they  would  be  will- 
ing, indeed  would  be  very  ready,  to  in- 
crease it  to  the  extent  incorporated  in 
the  amendment  so  ably  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


FEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     ACT     OF 
1961— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  yielded  5  minutes  out- 
side of  the  scope  of  the  limitation  agreed 
to,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  highway  bill  is 
ready  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  6713)  to  amend 
certain  laws  relating  to  Federal-aid 
highways,  to  make  certain  adjustments 
in  the  Federal-aid  highway  program, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
'  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedinKs  of  today. » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.scnt  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
ptoccedcd  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor what  was  done  about  the  so-called 
relocation  amendment  as  it  passed  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Will  the  Senator 
bear  with  me  until  I  make  the  short 
statement  describing  the  whole  matter, 
after  which  I  shall  go  into  that  matter 
with  the  Senator? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
I  shall  move  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  at  the  conclusion  of  a  few 
biief  remarks. 

The  reixirt  is  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  report  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  adopted  three  amend- 
ments to  title  I  of  H.R.  6713. 

The  first  Senate  amendment  to  title  I 
provides  that  funds  appropriated  for  de- 
fense access  roads  shall  be  available  to 
pay  the  cost  of  damage  caused  to  high- 
ways in  any  State  by  the  operation  of 
vehicles  and  equipment  in  the  construc- 
tion of  classified  military  installations 
and  ballistic  missile  facilities.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  must  first  detennine 
that  the  State  highway  department 
could  not  have  prevented  the  damage 
without  placing  such  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  the  highway  as  to  interfere  with 
or  delay  the  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion contract  for  the  military  installa- 
tion or  facility.  These  funds  are  made 
available  notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  contract  holding  any  party  to  such 
contract  responsible  for  this  type  of 
damage,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  determines  that  the  con- 
struction estimates  and  bid  of  that  party 
did  not  include  an  allowance  for  repair- 
ing this  type  of  damage.  The  provision 
applies  to  damage  caused  by  construction 
work  begun  before  June  1,  1961,  and  still 
in  progress  on  that  date,  and  to  damage 
caused  by  construction  commenced  or  for 
which  a  contract  is  awarded  on  or  after 
June  1,  1961. 

The  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  this  Senate  amendment. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  to 
title  I  extends  to  July  1,  1963,  the  date 
prior  to  which  a  State  may  enter  into 
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an  agreement  to  carry  out  the  national 
policy  with  respect  to  regulation  of  out- 
door advertising  in  areas  adjacent  to  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  additional  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
affected  project. 

The  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  this  Senate  amendment. 

The  third  Senate  amendment  to  title 
I — and  this  is  the  amendment  in  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  expressed  an 
interest — would  include,  under  the 
definition  of  the  term  "construction," 
the  advisory  and  administrative  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  relocation 
of  building  tenants  from  highway  rights- 
of-way. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  from 
their  position  on  this  amendment. 

In  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  House  was 
adamant  on  this  amendment.  We  tried 
to  reason  with  the  House  conferees,  but 
they  were  adamant  and  just  would  not 
consider  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  should  be  done  about  this  really 
.serious  situation  in  which  people  are 
being  put  on  equally  as  unjustly  as  they 
are  in  other  programs  such  as  urban  re- 
newal, and  so  forth? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  There  are  other 
agencies,  under  the  Housing  Agency  and 
others,  that  deal  with  this  question 
through  the  highway  departments.  I 
think  there  are  great  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  New  York,  where  there 
is  a  real  problem.  I  think  some  money 
should  be  allocated  for  that  purpose,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  in  connection 
with  this  item. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  tried  to  get  it  done 
in  the  housing  program,  and  we  got  no- 
where. If  the  committee  tells  us  it 
should  be  dealt  with  under  the  heading 
of  housing,  then  we  will  have  a  clear 
path  for  seeking  relief;  but  if  the  Sen- 
ator merely  says  the  House  was  adamant, 
that  does  not  get  us  anywhere.  Here  is 
an  injustice  for  which  there  is  no  relief 
as  matters  stand  now.  vmless  we  create 
some  relief. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  other  agen- 
cies of  government  have  been  handling 
it  pretty  well  up  to  now,  except  in  cer- 
tain instances,  and  the  Senator  has  doc- 
umented that  situation  pretty  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  must  disagree  when 
the  Senator  says  there  are  agencies  of 
government  dealing  with  it.  This  is  an 
area  in  which  people  who  are  being 
displaced  by  road  construction  involving 
a  national  highway  program  are  being 
hurt  and  have  no  apF>eal.  They  are  out 
of  luck.  Let  us  get  that  perfectly 
straight.  It  is  very  unfair  and  unjust. 
Naturally,  one  is  not  going  to  seek  to 
overthrow  the  whole  conference  report 
for  that  reason  alone.  We  know  that. 
But  it  does  not  change  the  injustice  of 
what  exists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  10  ad- 


ditional minutes,  to  be  allowed  outside 
of  the  time  limitation  already  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Let  me  reply  U)  the 
last  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  in  my  State  the  reverse  of 
what  the  Senator  has  said  is  true.  The 
highway  departments,  through  agencies 
of  the  State  government,  have  done  a 
good  job  in  helping  people  displaced  by 
the  highway  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
re.sponsibility  fixed.  Does  the  Senator 
state  it  is  the  view  of  his  conunittee — 
or  perhaps  the  Senator  might  wish  to 
talk  to  members  of  the  committee  about 
it — that  this  is  a  matter  which  State 
highway  departments  should  do  them- 
selves, without  Federal  help,  advisory  or 
otherwise? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  tal:e  any 
position.  I  say  they  should  be  heli:)ed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  not  out  of 
the  road  funds  or  highway  trust  fund. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, but  the  funds  should  not  corae  out 
of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  ad- 
vise that  the  Housing  Authority  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  order  to  see  what  is  being 
done  and  then  report  to  his  committee? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  cannot  speak  for 
that  agency. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Which  agency  of  the 
Government  is  helping?  The  S.;nator 
has  said  that  is  being  done.  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  assiune  it  comes 
under  the  housing  bill.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  do?s  not 
know  ? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     No. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  It  is  true  that  these 
people  are  not  getting  relief  from  any 
element  of  the  Government,  would  the 
Senator  be  sympathetic  to  doing  some- 
thing about  it? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  sympathetic 
now  to  doing  something  about  it,  tiut  not 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  6713  be  laid  before  the  fJenate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  frori  Vir- 
ginia that  the  conference  report  is  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Maiidam  President,  In  title  II, of  the 
highway  bill  the  Senate,  apart  from  con- 
forming or  minor  technical  changes, 
made  three  changes  in  the  House-pa.ssed 
bill. 

First,  the  tax  on  tread  rubber  which 
the  House  had  increased  from  the  pres- 
ent tax  rate  of  3  cents  a  pound  to  a  rate 
of  5  cents  a  pound  was,  by  the  Senate, 
increased  only  to  a  rate  of  4  cents  a 
pound.  It  was  estimated  that  this  would 
reduce  the  revenues  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  provided  by  the  House 
bill  by  $4  million  to  $8  million  a  year  or 


by  $79  million  over  the  iM'i-year  p>eriod 
for  which  the  highway  trust  fund  is  yet 
to  be  in  existence. 

Second,  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
provided  that  a  retail  dealer  in  gasoline 
was  to  be  compensated  for  the  tax  paid 
on  gasoline  which  is  lost  by  shrinkage  or 
evaporation  and  other  causes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1  percent  of  the  tax  paid  on  the 
gasoline  he  sells.  It  was  estimated  that 
this  would  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of 
about  $18  million  a  year  or  $236  million 
over  the  period  the  highway  trast  fund 
is  to  be  in  existence. 

The  third  change  relates  to  the  trans- 
fer of  a  half  of  the  manufacturers"  tax 
on  trucks,  bu.ses.  and  trailers  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  highway  trust  fund. 
Half  of  this  tax  already  is  classified  as  a 
highway  trust  fund  revenue  source.  The 
House  bill  would  have  provided  that  the 
remaining  half  was  to  be  transferred  to 
the  trust  fund  beginning  this  July  1. 
The  Senate  mcxlified  this  transfer  to  pro- 
vide that  it  was  to  begin  as  of  July  1. 
1962.  instead  of  July  1,  1961.  This  also 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  highway  trust 
fund  revenues.  In  this  ctuse  the  revenue 
loss  was  $143  million.  However,  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  differed  from  the 
prior  two  I  have  discussed  in  that  by 
delaying  the  transfer  1  year  the  general 
fund  revenues  are  $143  million  larger 
than  they  would  have  been  under  the 
House  bill. 

Under  the  House-passed  bill,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  provided  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  the  apportion- 
ments provided  for  by  present  law  could 
all  be  provided  for  and  a  balance  would 
still  remain  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
in  1972  of  $165  million.  Under  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  revenues  were  short  by  $293 
million  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the 
commitments  for  this  ll'/4-year  period. 
This  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  $458  mil- 
lion decrease  in  revenues  provided  by 
the  Senate  bill  over  this  llV^i-year  pe- 
riod as  a  result  of  the  tliree  actions  I 
have  described.  The  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  felt  very  strongly  that 
the  revenues  provided  by  the  fund  must 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  commitments 
for  the  full  11 U -year  period.  In  view 
of  this,  the  conferees  found  it  necessary 
to  recede  to  the  House  on  two  of  the 
three  basic  amendments  made  by  the 
Senate  bill. 

First,  we  receded  to  the  House  in  the 
rate  to  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  tread 
i-ubber.  Thus,  the  tax  on  tread  rubber 
under  the  agreement  by  the  conferees 
is  to  be  the  5  cents  per  pound  provided 
by  the  House  bill  rather  than  tlie  4  cents 
per  pound  provided  by  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  Although  the  Senate 
conferees  were  reluctant  to  agree  with 
this  amendment  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  businesses  are  small  busi- 
nesses, nevertheless,  this  still  is  a  small 
increase  relative  to  the  10  cents  a  pound 
advocated  in  the  case  of  this  tax  by  the 
President. 

The  Senate  conferees  also  found  it 
necessary  to  recede  to  the  House  in  one 
other  respect.  I  refer  to  the  1 -percent 
allowance  which  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  provided  to  retail  dealers  for 
shrinkage  or  evaporation  of  their  stocks 
of  gasoline.     The  Senate  conferees  did 
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their  best  to  bring  back  this  amendment 
to  the  Senate,  but  the  House  conferees 
pointed  out  the  various  conflicting 
claims  as  to  the  proper  allowance  to  re- 
tail dealers  for  shrinkage  or  evapora- 
tion of  gasoline.  Finally,  in  view  of  this 
attitude,  the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
defer  action  on  this  subject  until  this 
next  year.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  been  requested  to 
conduct,  in  cooperation  with  other  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, a  scientific  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  data  on  the  percentage 
of  gasoline  bought  by  retail  dealers 
which  is  lost  by  shrinkage  or  evapora- 
tion or  for  other  causes.  Represent- 
atives of  the  Tieasury  Department  have 
given  assurances  that  this  study  will 
be  conducted.  The  results  of  this  study 
are  to  be  reported  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  before 
January  1,  1962.  A  statement  to  this 
effect  will  be  found  in  the  statement  of 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House.  In 
addition.  I  have  been  given  assurances 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  consider  this  problem  early 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  third  basic  amendment  provided 
by  the  Senate  bill  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  House  conferees.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment which  postponed  until  1962  the 
transfer  of  the  remaining  half  of  the 
manufacturers'  tax  on  trucks,  buses,  and 
trailers  from  the  general  fund  to  the 
highway  trust  fund.  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  House  conferees  acceded  to  the 
Senate  in  this  respect.  This  means  that 
the  highway  bill  will  not  Increase  the 
general  fund  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  by  this  $143  million.  This  would 
have  been  the  effect  had  the  House  ver- 
sion of  this  provision  been  adopted. 

As  a  result  of  the  compromise  reached 
by  the  conferees,  the  revenues  provided 
for  the  highway  trust  fund  over  the 
period  of  its  existence  will  be  adequate 
to  meet  all  of  the  apportionments  pro- 
vided by  title  I  of  the  bill.  Senators  will 
recall  that  earlier  I  explained  that  the 
House  bill  would  have  left  a  balance  in 
the  highway  trust  fund  of  $165  million 
on  September  30,  1972.  As  a  result  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  conferees  this 
balance  at  that  time  will  be  $143  million 
less  or  will  amount  to  $22  million.  The 
conferees  were  assured  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that 
the  revenues  provided  by  title  n  as 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  are  sufficient 
in  each  year  to  meet  the  app>ortionments 
set  out  for  each  year  in  title  I  of  the  bill. 
However,  unfortunately  for  this  to  occur, 
the  use  of  contract  controls  must  be 
continued  for  a  few  years  beyond  this 
next  year.  TTiis  means  that  the  assur- 
ances I  gave  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  that  the  use  of 
contract  controls  would  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
no  longer  Is  likely  to  occur.  If  these 
apportionments  are  all  to  be  made  In 
the  years  called  for  in  title  I,  then  these 
contract  controls  must  be  continued  for 
a  few  years  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  thoroughly  un- 
derstands that  the  Senate  desires  the  lise 


of  these  contract  controls  be  terminated 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Madam  President,  I  move  that  the 
conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tH.R.  6027  >  to  improve  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivor.s,  and 
disability  insurance  program  by  increa.s- 
ing  the  minimum  benefits  and  aged 
widow's  benefits  and  by  making  addi- 
tional persons  eligible  for  betiefit.s  under 
the  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  10 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  14  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  was  the  Senator's 
inquiry? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  a.sked  about  the  time 
remaining.  I  have  10  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  14  minutes. 
Does  the  Senator  wish  to  yield  back  his 
remaining  time  and  vote? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  first. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then  I  do  not  wi.sh  to 
yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  can  make 
any  remarks  he  cares  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Thi-"  proponents  of  the 
amendment  ought  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  the  last  word.  I  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  this  exchange  will  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  sides. 

Mr.  COTTON.     Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  have  presented 
our  case.  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  it,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  yield  back  my  remain- 
ing time.  If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
wishes  to  proceed,  that  will  be  fine.  If 
not,  I  suggest  we  both  yield  back  our  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  deeply  regret  that  I 
find  myself  in  disagreement  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  am  a  little  surprised,  however, 
to  find  the  Senator  in  the  posture  he  has 
taken  in  this  matter.  While  I  have  been 
in  the  U5.  Senate,  I  have  learned  to 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  Senator's 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility.  It  is  seldom 
I  have  seen  him  in  what  I  regarded  as  be- 
ing an  indefensible,  undefensible,  non- 
defensible  position  from  the  standpoint 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshii-e  and  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
in  1956  the  balance  in  the  social  security 
fund  was  $22,519  million;  that  during 
fiscal  year  1960  it  decreased  to  $20,324 
million,  or  nearly  10  percent;  and  that 


in  fiscal  1981,  the  year  to  close  June  30, 
thfe  fund  will  be  reduced  to  $20,026  mil- 
lion. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
fund,  in  fiscal  year  1962,  will  be  reduced 
to  S19.198  million,  or  $824  million  less 
for  tlie  fiscal  year. 

As  I  said  a  little  while  ago.  the  actu- 
aries and  technicians  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as.sured  the  committee  that  under  the 
language  of  the  bill  the  shrinkage  would 
in  subsequent  years  be  recouped,  having 
the  net  result  that  the  long-range  cost 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  not 
advev.sely  affect  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
social  security  fund. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
\\  .11  tiie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fiom  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  con-ect  to 
.say  that  the  proposal  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  year  and  was  rejected  by  the 
Hou.sc? 

Mr.  KERR.     In  conference. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     In  conference. 

Mr.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  cost 
will  be  two-tenths  of  1  percent  on  a  pay- 
roll tax  basis? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  tlie  figure  which 
was  given  us.  I  believe  nineteen  one- 
hundredths,  or  approximately  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  is  the  amount  the 
actuaries  and  technicians  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
advised  the  Finance  Committee  would 
be  the  cost. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  amendment 
is  agreed  tgfl  would  it  not  mean  there 
would  be  disbursements  of  approximate- 
ly $500  million  a  year? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  estimates  to  the  com- 
mittee ranged  from  $427  million  to  $615 
million.  The  figure  the  Senator  has 
given  is  the  figure  which  the  technicians 
advise  us  we  could  expect  as  the  cost  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  in  the 
amendment  under  consideration  any 
proposal  for  the  levying  of  contribu- 
tions to  pay  for  the  additional  benefits? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  let  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

If  there  are  any  provisions  in  the 
amendment  to  provide  an  additional  tax 
I  have  not  heard  of  them,  nor  have  I 
discovered  them. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from 
Oidahoma  is  entirely  correct.  There  ai"e 
none  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.     That  is  all  I  asked. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  Madam  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  figures  the  Senator  has 
enunciated  with  regard  to  the  amount  in 
the  social  security  fund  several  years  ago 
and  the  amount  in  the  fund  today,  would 
it  not  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
an  amendment  of  the  kind  proposed  is 
agreed  to,  meritorious  though  it  is  and 
needed  though  it  may  be,  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  still  further  the 
amount  in  the  social  security  trust  fund? 

Mr.  iCERR.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  any  hearings 
been  held  either  in  the  House  or  in  the 


Senate  on  this  particular  proposal  this 

vear? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  amendment  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Finance  Committee  in 
r.xecutive  session.  No  hearings  were 
held  on  the  amendment  either  in  the 
House  committee  or  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee.   I  believe  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  personally  think 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampsire  has 
a  great  deal  of  merit,  but  I  hope  in  view^ 
of  the  long  and  detailed  hearings  held, 
m  both  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance, 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  be  upheld  by  the  Senate  in 
ihis  particular  iiistance  and  that  further 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  meri- 
torious proposal  at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  LAUSCHE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mmnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  the  total  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional benefits  to  be  provided  by  the  bill 
will  amoimt  to? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  total  cost  of  the  ben- 
efits now  in  the  bill  will  amount  to  $780 
million  in  the  first  full  year  of  operation. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  those  costs  are  claimed 
to  be  a  benefit  to  the  recipients  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  insurance;  the  people 
with  the  lowest  figure  of  insurance,  the 
widows? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum benefit  will  go  to  the  2,175,000 
people,  at  a  cost  of  $170  milhon. 

The  reduced  benefits  for  men  at  age 
62  will  be  provided  for  560,000,  at  a  cost 
of  $440  million. 

The  change  in  insured  status  will  af- 
fect 160,000  people,  at  a  cost  of  $65  mil- 
lion. 

The  increase  in  widows'  benefits  will 
be  provided  for  1.525,000,  at  a  cost  of 
$105  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  as 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  bill  seeks  to  provide  a  greater 
degree  of  protection  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance,  first,  to  widows; 
second,  to  the  recipients  of  the  smallest 
amount  of  old-age  insurance,  by  rais- 
ing the  minimum;  and  third,  to  provide 
for  the  opportunity  of  men  to  have  an 
;  optional  retirement  at  age  62  with  re- 
duced benefits,  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  now  provided  for  women. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  the  change  in  the  in- 
surance status. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  change  in 
the  insurance  status.  What  would  be 
the  cost  in  dollars  of  the  proposed  $1,800 
exemption,  which  is  an  exemption,  by  the 
way,  contained  in  one  of  my  amend- 
ments submitted  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  estimates  range  from 
$425  million  to  $625  million.    The  Sen- 


ator from  Oklahoma  took  the  i)osition 
that  the  minimum  cost  would  be  $500 
million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  unless  we  wish 
to  increase  the  tax  by  approximately 
two-tenths  of  1  percent,  we  have  the 
choice  of  either  giving  up  some  of  the 
benefits  which  the  Senator  has  already 
listed,  such  as  the  benefit  to  the  widow 
and  to  the  recipient  of  the  minimum,  the 
$30  benefit,  or  taking  the  $1,800 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  There  is  a 
third  choice.  Without  regard  to  the 
sacred  integrity  of  the  trust  fund,  we 
could  impair  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
trust  fund  for  the  70-some  miUion  people 
now  under  social  security. 

.Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  no  Senator  would  wish  to 
take  that  action,  and  therefore  I  did  not 
want  to  include  it  as  an  alternative.  I 
am  sure  Congress  has  a  very  solemn  ob- 
ligation not  to  impair  that  trust  fund.  In 
fact,  our  obligation  is  to  maintain  its 
basic  integrity. 

Does  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance intend  to  give  consideration  to  the 
request  to  increase  from  the  present 
$1,500  to  $1,800  the  limit  on  earnings? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  will  hold  hearings  on  that 
question  at  any  time  Senators  ask  for 
them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  recognize  that  if 
such  action  is  to  be  taken,  we  must  also 
face  up  to  the  tax  situation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  expect  all  the  proposed 
benefits  without  paying  for  them. 

Mr.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  past  I  have 
been  willing  to  vote  for  the  necessary 
taxes  to  pay  for  such  items  as  the  one  to 
which  we  are  now  addressing  our  atten- 
tion, and  I  shall  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  limit  of  SI, 800  is  not  provided  in  the 
bill,  but  I  can  understand  that  with  the 
number  of  benefits  that  have  been  pro- 
vided, we  cannot  do  everything  at  once. 

Mr.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  at  this  time.  Madam 
President,  how  much  time  have  I  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KERR.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  wishes  to  use  some 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Madam  President,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  sorry  indeed  that  he 
has  forfeited  some  of  the  confidence  of 
his  dear  friend  from  Oklahoma,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  charged 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  with 


fiscal  irresponsibility  in  offering  and  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

I  listened  with  keen  interest  to  the 
distinguished  Senator's  review  of  the 
gradual  depletion  of  the  social  security 
trust  fund.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  the  recollection  and  be- 
lief that  Congress  tore  the  bottom  out  of 
the  social  security  trust  fund  the  day  it 
changed  the  character  of  the  trust  fund 
from  an  old-age  retirement  program. 
and  made  it.  in  a  sense,  a  health  insur- 
ance program  by  inserting  the  element 
of  total  disability. 

To  be  sure,  at  that  time  provision  to 
take  care  of  the  added  costs  of  the  new- 
program  was  alleged  to  have  been  made, 
but  it  was  a  provision  that  started  with 
a  small  amount  and  increased  through 
the  years.  The  program  was  a  deferred 
payment  idea;  and  it  is  the  distinct  im- 
pression, and  certainly  the  honest  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
that  at  that  point  we  began  to  under- 
mine the  social  security  trust  fund. 

In  the  second  place,  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma — a  suggestion  which  he  first 
attributed  entirely  to  some  technicians 
who  advised  him,  but  which  he  later,  in 
a  sense,  asserted — that  this  amendment, 
if  agreed  to,  would  increase  the  cost,  I 
believe,  two -tenths  of  1  percent  or  two- 
fifths  of  1  percent.  I.  for  one,  do  not 
accept  the  assertion  that  has  been  made 
that  the  cost  of  the  amendment  would 
be  as  much  as  $500  milhon  to  $600  mil- 
lion. Whatever  the  program  would  cost . 
the  cost  should  be  taken  care  of;  and  I 
am  prepared  to  take  care  of  it. 

The  estimated  figm-es  are  based  on 
several  false  assimiptions.  We  can  worm 
around  and  attribute  them  to  this  tech- 
nician and  that  technician:  but.  in  the 
first  place,  the  figures  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  many  people  who  are 
not  on  social  security  will  decide  to  re- 
tire and  accept  social  security  because 
they  can  earn  $1,800  a  year  instead  of 
$1,200.  That  idea.  I  assert,  is  prepos- 
terous. The  number  of  people  in  this 
country  w  orking  and  earning  money  who 
would  predicate  their  decision  to  retire 
on  a  difference  of  $600  a  year.  I  submit, 
would  be  very  small  and  would  be  found 
in  the  lowest  income  group  that  we  could 
possibly  find.  That  is  the  group  which 
my  friends  were  most  eager  to  benefit. 

In  the  second  place,  the  estimated  fig- 
ures are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
everyone  on  retirement  would  proceed  to 
earn  at  least  $1,800  a  year.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  questions 
such  an  argument. 

So.  I  am  sincerely  sure  that  we  are  be- 
ing given  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
possible  cost  of  the  amendment. 

I  need  not  re\iew  the  expenditure  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  we  have  been 
dishing  out  in  the  present  Congress  since 
we  began  our  deliberations  last  January. 
Those  billions  of  dollars  have  not  been 
dished  out  with  the  concurrence  or  sup- 
port of  my  former  fellow  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  be- 
cause they  are  consistently  careful,  as 
they  are  being  careful  today. 

But  when  I  think  of  the  able-bodied 
people  in  this  covmtry  who  are  able  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  prime  of  life. 
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who  have  been  assisted  here  and  there 
by  beneficial  programs,  I  am  surprised  to 
see  any  Senator  hold  back  when  a  pro- 
posal is  made  to  give  retired  people  a 
little  more  self-respect,  and  a  little  more 
opportunity  to  use  the  help,  the  talents, 
and  the  skills  that  God  and  medical 
science  have  given  them  in  the  evening 
of  their  lives — to  the  time  of  how  much? 
How  much,  I  ask  Senators  who  deal  in 
billions?  To  the  time  of  $600  a  year. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  amendment 
would  cost  social  security  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  or  two-fifths  of  1  percent. 
Though  I  shall  not  mention  gambling  on 
the  floor,  poor  as  I  am.  I  would  other- 
wise accept  a  wager  that  it  would  not 
cost  anywhere  near  the  amount  stated; 
and  in  my  opinion  such  assertions  will 
be  disproved. 

The  Senate  has  once  gone  on  record 
for  this  proposal. 

I  suggest  that  Senators  go  back  to 
their  States  and  tell  the  people  in  their 
States  who  find  themselves  curtailed  in 
doing  things  they  can  do  and  want  to  do 
that  they  will  be  penalized  after  they 
have  earned  $1,200 — under  the  compro- 
mise of  last  year.  I  suggest  that  Sena- 
tors go  back  and  talk  to  those  people 
about  the  financial  security  and  sound- 
ness of  the  social  security  trust  fund. 
We  played  with  the  fund  to  the  tune  of 
many  millions  when  we  started  down 
the  road  of  total  disability,  a  road  upon 
which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  travel 
further,  because  a  person  can  be  just  as 
totally  disabled  at  the  age  of  30  as  at  the 
age  of  50. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  in  spite  of  all  the 
gathering  of  the  forces  of  the  majority 
leadership  that  have  rallied  roimd  on 
this  amendment,  wants  a  record  vote  on 
the  amendment,  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
stand  up  and  say  in  no  uncertam  terms 
whether  the  Senate  will  take  the  position 
it  took  last  year  and  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  elderly  social  security  beneficiar- 
ies. The  cost,  I  repeat,  is  not  going  to  be 
anywhere  near  the  sums  that  have  been 
bandied  atKDut  in  the  Chamber.  What- 
ever the  cost,  I  for  one  am  willing  to  pay 
it.  In  view  of  the  money  that  we  have 
been  handing  out. 

The  PPIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  May  I  inquire  as  to  what 
the  time  situation  is  with  respect  to  both 
sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  3  mm- 
utes  remaining.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  each  side  be  granted  an  additional 
3  minutes  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  meritorious  in 
principle  on  the  basis  of  its  approach.  I 
remind  him,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
the  $780  million  in  benefits  under  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  provides  additional 
benefits  to  those  who  benefit  the  least 
under  the  present  social  security  law. 

This  is  done  by  raising  the  minimum 
from  $33  to  $40,  by  raising  the  widow's 


benefits,  and  by  changing  the  benefits 
for  male  retirees  at  age  62.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  give 
additional  benefits  to  those  who  are 
working.  His  additional  benefits  would 
go  to  those  who  need  them  the  least,  not 
those  who  need  them  the  most.  His 
amendment  would  tax  the  present  work- 
ers to  provide  additional  benefits  to 
those  who  have  already  retired  and  not 
making  a  contribution,  whereby  they 
would  receive  additional  benefits  with- 
out having  to  contribute  to  them,  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  are  now  paying  for 
their  own  retirement  program.*;. 

As  called  to  our  attention  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunrisl,  a  per- 
son making  $4,800  a  year  would  have 
to  contribute  an  additional  $9.12.  A  .self- 
employed  person  now  working  would 
have  to  contribute  50  percent  more,  or 
about  $13.66,  or  whatever  the  mathemat- 
ical calculation  would  show,  to  provide 
additional  benefits  for  tho.se  who  had 
not  acquired  them  in  the  time  when  they 
were  making  contributions.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hamp.shire  ha.s  said  that 
the  Senate  initiated  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity when  it  set  up  the  separate  fund  to 
provide  social  security  benefits  for  those 
declared  to  be  and  found  to  be  disabled. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  obtained  3  addi- 
tional minutes,  .so  that  the  Senator  may 
answer  me  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  like  to  answer 
a  misquotation. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
correct  me.  if  I  have  mi.squoted  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  fact  is  that  the  amounts  paid  out 
to  the  disabled  do  not  affect  this  fund. 
It  is  a  separate  fund  contributed  to  for 
the  purpose  of  estaljli.shing  the  fund  for 
the  disabled,  not  to  be  drawn  on  to  pro- 
vide a  person  benefits  under  the  social 
security  law.  not  drawn  on  to  provide  the 
$780  miUion  in  increased  benefits  under 
the  bill,  and  not  to  be  drawn  on  to  pay 
benefits  provided  for  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  Therefore  I  sub- 
mit that  the  amendment,  without  an 
accompanying  provision  for  a  tax  to  pay 
for  it,  is  an  effort  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  I  must 
say  that  I  am  surprised  and  shocked  to 
find  the  man  for  whom  I  have  such  great 
respect,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, leading  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  not  accused  anyone 
or  any  Congress  of  fiscal  irrr.-i^onsibility. 
I  left  that  for  others  to  charge.  I  simply 
said  that  when  we  started  to  put  a  drain 
on  the  employees  and  employers  and 
expanded  the  social  security  program  to 
cover  the  totally  disabled,  it  cost  more 
money  no  matter  how  the  fund  is  ad- 
ministered from  a  bookkeeping  stand- 
point. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  just  stated,  and  has  repeated 
it  over  and  over  again,  that  the  Senator 


from  New  Hampshire  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  are  trying  to  increase 
the  benefits  to  those  who  are  earning 
money  and  who  need  it  the  least.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  amendment  does  not 
increase  benefits  to  anyone.  All  it  does 
is  to  have  the  Government  not  grab  back 
quite  as  much  from  the  earnings  of  those 
who  are  able  to  work  and  who  want  to 
work.  That  has  become  a  rather  rare 
fU'oup  in  this  country.  It  does  not  in- 
crease the  benefits  one  single  shiny 
shekel.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
fully  aware  of  that  fact.  It  says  to  those 
who  want  to  earn  a  little  more  money 
in  their  old  ape.  "We  will  let  you  earn 
$1,800,  instead  of  $1,200.  without  taking 
.some  of  it  away  from  you,"  That  is  a 
preat  deal  different  from  increasing 
benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  how 
m  ich  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
believe  that  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate share  my  dilemma,  in  that  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  social  .security  fund,  having  some 
b.ickpround  knowledr,'e  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  a  s^reat  many  fraternal  organi- 
zations and  insurance  corporations  who 
failed  becau.se  they  moved  into  a  field 
that  was  actuarially  unsound.  That  is 
the  last  thing  we  want  to  do. 

However,  what  persists  in  my  mind  is 
that  this  same  item  appeared  in  the 
bill  the  Senate  considered  last  year.  I 
hope  Senators  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong.  It  was  in  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  committee,  and  when  the  bill  pas.sed, 
it  p.-i.s.9ed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  91  to  2. 
It  went  to  conference,  and  the  con- 
ference notes  indicate  that  this  was  the 
most  important  item  considered  by  the 
conference.  One  would  have  thought, 
becau.se  of  the  public  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, that  a  good  deal  of  research  work 
would  have  been  done  on  it  long  before 
this,  so  that  we  could  deal  with  it  on  a 
.strictly  factual  basis,  and  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor,  that  he  accept  the 
am-ndment  and  take  it  to  conference. 
I  understand  his  difficulty.  He  has 
made  a  case  that  he  believes  is  earnest 
and  sincere  and  convincing.  However. 
on  the  other  hand,  if  this  matter  is  to  be 
considered  again,  it  can  be  considered 
only  if  it  is  incorporated  In  the  bill  and 
s"nt  to  conference.  Deep  as  is  my  con- 
cern about  the  ^undness  of  reserve,  I 
will  vote  for  the  amendment,  in  the  hope 
that  when  it  gets  to  conference  all  the 
experts  in  the  social  security  system  can 
be  broucht  in  around  the  conference  ta- 
ble so  that  the  matter  can  be  considered, 
and  perhaps  there  can  be  contrived  a 
formula  less  complicated  than  the  one 
that  was  achieved  last  year  and  that  will 
confer  a  larger  measure  of  benefit  upon 
the  great  group  that  has  been  so  well 
styled  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hamp.shire  as  willing  to  work,  want- 
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ing  to  work,  but  who  simply  by  the  In- 
hibition in  the  law  Itself  are  denied  that 
opportunity  to  work. 
I  shall  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  we 
have  heard  much  about  encouraging  an 
increase  In  economic  productivity.  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  encouragements  of  such 
an  increase  would  be  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  more  people  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  great  productive  force  in 
American  society.  The  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  v^ill  do  just  that;  and  I  of- 
fered a  similar  amendment  in  the  last 
Congress  and  in  this  Congress. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  point  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  so  elo- 
quently made.  This  proposal  is  not  for 
an  increa.se  in  benefits.  Let  us  disabuse 
our  minds  of  that.  The  amendment 
merely  increa-'-iCs  the  incentive,  so  that 
older  citizens,  wlio  enjoy  the  greater  lon- 
gevity which  medical  science  has  pro- 
vided, will  remain  productive  members 
of  our  great  society. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  tlie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from    South   Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  first 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  for  renewing  the  fight  which 
he  has  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  several  years  in  this  connection.  I. 
too,  have  an  amendment  providing  the 
same  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  put  the  question  very  clearly  be- 
fore the  Senate  when  he  suggested  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted,  so  that  we 
would  have  something  to  consider  in 
conference. 

If  we  are  to  bring  this  situation  into 
focus.  ba.sed  upon  the  realities  and  the 
judgment  of  experts  in  this  field,  we 
must  have  something  on  which  proposed 
legislation  can  be  based  with  actuarial 
soundness.  Actually,  since  the  original 
social  security  legislation  was  passed,  the 
forces  of  inflation  have  made  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  proposal  le.ss  than 
that  of  the  $1,300  originally  available. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  this 
amendment  today,  and  that  it  be  taken 
to  conference,  so  that  we  n^ay  ascertain 
if  there  are  any  good,  valid,  actuarial 
reasons  for  rejecting  it.  If  there  are  not, 
let  us  incorporate  it  into  the  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment  

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  does 
any  time  remain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  KERR.  How  much  time  remains 
for  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  remain  on  each  side. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
1  minute  of  his  time  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  First,  I  yield  I  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota;  then  I 
shall  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inqxury. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  does  not  need  to  have  time 
yielded  to  him  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, does  he? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
required  for  a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
several  Senators  desire  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pending  amendment. 
May  the  substitute  be  offered  now  and  be 
voted  upon  prior  to  the  action  upon  the 
pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  before  the  Senate  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
any  debate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Without  any  de- 
bate? We  desire  to  offer  an  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  may  offer  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
that  5  minutes  be  allotted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
speak  with  the  greatest  kindliness  and 
respect.  This  very  proF>osal,  in  its  pres- 
ent undiluted  form,  has  been  before  the 
Senate  many  times.  We  voted  on  it  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  bill  last 
year. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  clear-cut  vote  on 
the  proposition  which  is  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. If  it  fails,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  may  then  offer  his 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
or  any  other  amendment  he  wishes  to 
offer.  But  since  an  amendment  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
entitled  to  a  clean-cut  vote  on  his 
proposal. 

I  am  constrained  to  object,  and  I 
object. 

Mr.  KFIRR.  Madam  President.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Based  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  the  experts,  if  the  change  as  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  is  adopted,  will 
the  fund  be  actuarially  sound?  Second, 
will  the  fund  be  sound  if  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire shall  be  adopted? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's first  question  is  that  the  fund  will 
be  actuarially  sound. 

To  his  second  question,  the  answer  Is 
that  the  fund  woiild  be  impaired  by  a 
minimum  of  $500  million  a  year  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  were  adopted. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  is 
there  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota TMr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1, 
I  submit  an  amendment  in  the  nature 


of  a  substitute  and  asked  that  it  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber,  so 
that  we  can  hear  the  amendment  as  it  is 
read?  We  may  not  debate  it,  but  we 
should  be  permitted  to  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec. —  (a)  paragraph  (3)  of  section  203(f) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  striking  out  "$300"  wherever  It 
appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"♦SOO". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President  on 
this  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second,  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
to  increase  the  application  of  the  50-50 
formula  above  the  $1,200  exemption, 
$500  instead  of  the  $300  now  provided  in 
the  law? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  authority  to  place  an  in- 
terpretation upon  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  the 
interpretation  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  also  my 
understanding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  call 
of  the  roll  has  started. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No  Senator  has  an- 
swered to  his  name.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  no  Senator  has  answered  to 
his  name.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  be  given  5  minutes 
to  explain  it,  and  that  the  opponents 
be  given  5  minutes  to  oppose  it,  so  that 
the  Senate  may  have  somue  idea  of  what 
we  are  expected  to  vote  upon. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  made 
a  similar  request  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
objected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  reaime  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resimied  and  con- 
cluded the  calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  fMr. 
Bttrdick],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
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[Mr.  DoDD] ,  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith!  are 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez!  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  EngleJ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden!.  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith  1.  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATER  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
DicKl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  I. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay. ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater  I, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [  Mr.  Fong  i  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr. 
Scott  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Goldwater  1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Scott  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59. 
nays  30.  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va. 

Bvrd.  W 

Cannon 

CurroU 

Church 

Clark 

Curtis 

Do'iglas 

Dworshii  k 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Ful  bright 

Gruening 

Hart 

Harike 

Hirkcv 


Aiken 

AUott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bridges 

Bu.sh 

Butler 

Capehart 

C.irlson 


Vii 
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YEAS— 59 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long   Hawaii 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McGee 

McNamara 

Metcair 

Monroney 

NAYS — 30 


J. 
Dak 


Case.  N. 

Case,  S. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Hickenlooper 

Hruskii 

Javlts 

Keating 

Kuchel 


Morse 

Moss 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Pro.xmirc 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thtirmond 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Yoinig,  Ohio 


Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Schoeppel 

Smith,  Maine 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

NAYS— 0 

Fong 

Russell 

NOT  VOriNG- 

11 

Goldwater 

Scott 

Bvirdlck 

Fong 

Ru.ssell 

Gore 

Smith,  Mass. 

Chavez 

Goldwater 

Scott 

Hayden 

m  QT-\j-^  rvTCkn  t"    tn    t 

hp  ampnHmpn 

Dodd 
f      Engle 

Gore 
Hayden 

Smith.  Muss 

Burdlck 
Chavez 
Dodd 
Engle 

So  the 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  before  the  Senate  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  as  amended 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nay.s,  if  they  have 
not  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BuRDiCKi.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd  I.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Engle '.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  GonE:  .  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Rr^sELL  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Smith!. 
are  absent  on  official  busines.s. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez  1  i.s  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Hayden:  is  absent 
due  to  a  deai,h  in  tlie  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senatoi-  from  Nortli  Da- 
kota IMr.  BurdickI.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez!,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr  Dodd  1 ,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  California  IMr.  Engle!.  the 
Senator  frora  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  I ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  I , 
and  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts 
[Mr.  Smith  I  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Goldwater  i, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  i  Mr.  Fong  i  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Pcnn.sylvania 
[Mr.  Scott  1   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater  I  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott  t 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

I  No.  841 
YEAS— 89 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

AUott 

Gruening 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hanke 

Mos.s 

BeaU 

Hickenlooper 

Mnndt 

Bennett 

Hickey 

Miibkie 

Bible 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bogiis 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bridget, 

Hru.-k.i 

Pell 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Butler 

Jackson 

Proxmirc 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Keating 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Carroll 

Kerr 

Smith.  Maine 

Case,  N.J. 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Clark 

Long.  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

Dworshak 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

McNamara 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

Metcair 

Youni,',  Ohio 

Ervin 

Miller 

So  Mr.  Cotton's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aiu'ced  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from   Oklahoma   is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
tliat  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  thp 
ClU('.^tion  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
will  be  considered.  The  amendment  will 
be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  stale  it. 

Mr.  COITON.  When  was  the  unani- 
mous-consent atjreement  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-con.sent  agreement  was 
adopted  before  debate  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  may  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord.    I  shall  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  offered  by  Mr, 
Javits.  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is 
as  follows: 

"riTLE     IV MEDICAL     BENEFITS     FOR     THE     AGED 

"Sec.  401.  The  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged  Act'. 

"Sec.  402  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  here- 
by amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  title; 

"  'TITLE    XVI MEDICAL    BENEFITS    FOR    THL    AGED 

APPROPRLATION 

"  'Sec.  1601.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  States  to  improve  the  health  care  of  aged 
individuals  of  low  incomes  by  enabling  them 
to  secure,  at  cost  reasonably  related  to  their 
incomes,  protection  either  against  the  ex- 
penses of  preventive  and  diagnostic  services 
and  short-term  illness  treatment  or  against 
long-term  illness  expenses,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  .such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine. The  sums  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  for  making  payments  to 
States  with  State  plans  submitted  by  them 
and  approved  under  this  title. 

" 'State   plans 

"  'Sec.  1602.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a 
State  pirn  under  this  title  which — 

"  '(a)  provides  for  establishment  or  desig- 
nation of  a  single  State  agency  to  administer 
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or  supervise  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan, 

"  '(b)  provides  that  each  eligible  Individ- 
ual (as  defined  In  eectlon  1605(a))  who 
applies  therefor  (and  only  such  an  individ- 
ual) shall  be  furnished  whichever  of  the 
following  he  may  elect: 

•■'(1)  preventive,  diagnostic,  and  short- 
term  illness  benefits,  which,  lor  purposes  of 
this  title,  shall  consist  of  payment  on  behalf 
of  an  eligible  individual  of  the  cost  incurred 
by  him  for  the  following  medical  services 
rendered  to  him  "o  the  extent  determined 
by  the  attending  physician  to  be  medically 
necessary  (but  sul'Jcct  to  the  limitations  in 
section  1606)  — 

'■'(A)  inpatient  hospital  services  for  not 
to  exceed  twenty-o.ie  days  in  any  enrollment 
year,  except  that  at  the  request  of  the  Indi- 
vidual days  of  skil  ed  ntirslnp-homc  services 
may  be  substituted  for  any  or  all  of  such 
days  of  inpatient  hospital  services  at  the 
rate  of  three  days  of  skilled  nursing-home 
care  for  one  da\  of  inpatient  hospital 
services; 

"'(B)  physicians'  services  furnished  out- 
side of  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing  home,  on 
not  more  than  tweUe  davs  during  an  enroll- 
ment year: 

"'(C)  ambulator.-  diagnostic  laboratory 
and  X-ray  services  furnished  outside  of  a 
hospital  or  skilled  nursing  home  to  the  ex- 
tent the  cost  there<'f  Is  not  In  excess  of  $100 
In  any  enrollment   .-ear: 

"■(D)  organized  home  health  care  serv- 
ices for  not  more  than  twenty-four  d-iys  In 
any  enrollment  year;    and 

"■(E)  such  additional  medical  services  as 
the  State  may  elect  (subject  to  the  limita- 
tions in  clauses  (£>  i  vl )  and  (  vii  i  of  para- 
graph (2 1  and  to  the  limitations  in  section 
1608);   or 

"•(2)  long-term  Illness  benefits,  which. 
for  purposes  of  this  title,  shall  consist  of 
payment  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  individual 
of  80  per  centum  cf  the  cost  above  the  de- 
ductible amount  incurred  by  him  for  the 
following  services  >  hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  medical  services  ")  rendered  to 
him  to  the  extent  d-^lcrmincd  by  the  attend- 
ing pliysiclan  to  be  medically  necessary  (but 
subject  to  the  limitations  in  section  1606)  — 

"(A)  inpatient  lospltal  services  for  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in 
any  enrollment  yea.-; 

"■(B)  surgical  services  provided  to  inpa- 
tients In  a  hospital 

"'(C)   skilled   nursing  home  services; 

"'(D)  organized  home  health  care  serv- 
ices; 

"  '(E)  EUch  of  the  following  services  as  the 
State  may  elect  (subject  to  the  llmlt.ations 
In  section  1608)  — 

"'(I)    physicians'  services; 

"'(ii)    outpatient  hospital  services; 

"'(111)    private  duty  nursing  services; 

"'(Iv)   physical  restorative  services; 

"'(V)    dental  treatment; 

"'(vi)  laboratory  and  X-ray  services  to 
the  extent  the  cost  thereof  is  not  In  excess 
of  $200  In  any  enrol: ment  year; 

"'(vll)  prescribe  drugs  to  the  extent  the 
cost  thereof  Is  not  In  excess  of  $350  In  any 
enrollment  year;  ard 

■■'I  villi  inpatient  hospital  services  in  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in  any 
enrollment  year:  or 

"'(3)  prlvat.e  Insurance  benefits,  which, 
f'lr  purposes  of  tMs  title,  shall  consist  of 
payment  on  behalf  of  such  Individual  of 
one-half  of  the  premiums  of  a  private  health 
Insurance  policy  for  him  up  to  a  maximum 
pnvment  for  any  year  of  $60; 

"■(c)  provides  fo-  granting  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  State  agency 
to  any  Individual  whose  claim  for  benefits 
tinder  the  plan  has  been  denied; 

"  '(d)  provides  for  payment  of  enrollment 
fees,  payable  annually  or  more  frequently, 
a->  the  St.nte  may  determine  by  eligible  In- 


dividuals applying  for  long-t«rm  illness  bene- 
fits or  diagnostic  and  Bhort-ter:ii  illness 
benefits  under  the  plan,  the  amounts  of 
such  fees  to  be  determined  by  a  schedule 
established  by  the  State  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  providing  fees  the  lowest  of 
which  is  equal  to  not  less  than  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  per  capita  cost  for  t^e  enroll- 
ment year  Involved  of  the  benefits  provided 
and  the  remainder  of  which  vary  in  relation 
to  the  income  (as  defined  in  section  1605(b)  ) 
of  the  individuals; 

"■(e)  Includes  provifions  for  individuals 
v.ho.  for  the  enrollment  yertr  Involvtd.  would 
not  be  eligible  Individuals  but  for  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1605 1  a )  ( 2 1  ; 

"(f)  includes  such  methods  of  idmini.'^- 
tratlon  as  are  found  by  the  Secretfry  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficiert  opera- 
tion of  the  plan,  including — 

"'(1)  methods  relating  to  the  ei^tablish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  s'and- 
ards  on  a  merit  b.asis,  except  that  tl^e  Secre- 
tary shall  e>:erci.se  no  authority  with  respect 
to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  or  :ompen- 
sation  (;f  any  individual  employed  ir.  accord- 
ance with  such  methods; 

'  (2!  methods  to  assure  that  the  applica- 
tions of  all  individuals  applying  frr  benefits 
tinder  the  plan  will  be  acted  upon  vith  rea- 
sonable promntiicss; 

■■'(3)  methods  relating  to  cone:tion  of 
enrollment  fees  for  long-term  Illness  bene- 
fits or  diagnrKStic  and  short-term  illness  ben- 
efits under  the  plan,  except  that  tie  Sta'e 
may  not  utilize  the  services  of  any  :-ionpub- 
11c  agency  or  organization  in  the  collection 
of  such  fees,  and 

"•i4i   methods  for  determining — 

"'(A)  rates  of  payment  for  institutional 
services,  and 

"■(Bi    schedtilcs  of  fees   or  rates   of  pay- 
ment for  other  medical  services, 
for  which  expenditures  are  made  uiider  t!ie 
plan; 

"■(gl  sets  forth  criteria,  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for  approv- 
al by  the  State  agency,  for  purposes  of  the 
plan,  of  private  health  Insurance  pclicles; 

■■'(h)  provides  that  no  benefits  will  be 
furnished  any  individual  under  tie  plan 
with  respect  to  any  period  with  respect  to 
which  he  Is  receiving  old-age  assistance  un- 
der the  State  plan  approved  under  section  2. 
aid  to  dependent  children  under  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  402,  aid  to  the 
blind  under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
section  1002,  or  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  1402  (and  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  an  Individual  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  received  such  assls'.ance  or 
aid  with  respect  to  any  month  unless  he 
received  such  assistance  or  aid  In  the  form 
of  money  payments  for  such  month,  or  in 
the  form  of  medical  or  any  other  type  of 
remedial  care  in  such  month  (without  re- 
gard to  when  the  expenditures  In  the  form 
of  such  care  were  made) ) ; 

"'(1)  provide  safeguards  which  restrict 
the  use  or  disclosure  of  information  con- 
cerning applicants  for  and  reclp:.ents  of 
benefits  under  the  plan  to  purprases  directly 
connected  with  the  admlnlstratior  of  the 
plan; 

"(ji  includes  (1)  provisions,  conforming 
to  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  with  respect 
to  the  time  within  which  Individ aals  de- 
siring benefits  under  the  plan  may  elect  for 
any  enrollment  year  between  the  types  of 
benefits  available  under  the  plan  and  may 
apply  for  the  benefits  so  elected  :'or  such 
year  and  (2)  to  the  extent  required  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary,  provisions,  con- 
forming to  such  regulations,  with  rtspect  to 
the  furnishing  of  benefits  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  sutwectlon  (b)  to  eligi- 
ble Individuals  during  temporary  ;ibsence6 
from  the  State; 

"'(k)  provides  for  establishment  or  des- 
ignation of  a  State  authority  or  authorities 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  establishing 


and  maintaining  standards  for  any  persons, 
Institutions,  and  agencies,  providing  medi- 
cal services  for  which  expenditures  are  made 
under  the  plan;  and 

"'(1)  provides  that  the  State  agency  wili 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  Irom  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  fuch  jirDVibioiis  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  u>  time  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correcMiecs  and  verification  of  such  re- 
por'cs.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  appr  .vo  .'iny  State  plan  under  this  title 
unless  the  State  has  established  to  his  satire- 
faction  that  the  medical  or  any  other  type 
Lf  rimedi  il  care,  together  with  the  amour.'.s. 
if  itny.  Included  in  old-age  assistance  in  the 
form  of  money  payments  on  account  cf  their 
medical  needs,  for  recipients  of  old-age  as- 
sistance under  tlie  State  plan  approved  un- 
der title  I  will  he  at  leust  a£  great  In  amnunt. 
duration,  and  scope  ajs  the  diagnostic  and 
short-term  illness  benefits  included  under 
the  State  plan  under  this  title. 

" '(m)  makes  prevision  (1)  authorizing 
eniplr.yees'  pension  or  welfare  funds  to  con- 
tribute to  the  payment  of  enrollment  fees 
under  tlie  plan  for  or  on  behalf  of  eligible 
membrrs  or  beneficiaries  of  such  funds.  (2) 
authorizing  employers  (including  the  State 
or  any  political  sulxlivlslon  thereof  when 
acting  as  aji  employer)  to  contribute  t.o  the 
payment  of  their  em.ployces'  enrollment  fees 
under  the  plan,  and  (3)  permitting  any  em- 
ployee, or  member  or  beneficiary  of  an  em- 
ployees' pension  or  welfare  fund,  to  author- 
ize his  employer  (including  the  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  when  acting  as 
an  employer)  or  trustee  or  other  govrning 
body  of  such  fund  to  deduct  from  his  wages 
or  from  such  fund,  as  the  case  may  be.  an 
amount  equal  to  his  enrollment  fees  under 
the  plan  and  to  pay  the  Fame  to  the  State 
agency  administering  the  plan; 

"  'Payments 

"  'Sec  1603  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated therefor  each  State  which  has  a  plan 
approved  under  section  1603  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive,  for  each  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning with  the  qtiarter  commencing  July  1. 
1962.  an  amount  equal  to  (1)  the  Federal 
share  for  such  State  of  the  total  amounts 
expended  during  such  quarter  by  the  State 
under  the  plan  as  long-term  Illness,  diag- 
nostic and  sh<M-t-term  illness,  or  private 
Insurance  benefits,  plus  (2)  one-half  of  the 
total  of  the  sums  expended  during  such 
quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  proper  and  eflQclent  administration 
of  the  State  plan. 

"'(b)  Payment  of  the  amounts  due  a 
State  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made 
In  advance  thereof  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  by  the  Secretary,  with  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments  during 
prior  quarters;  and  such  payments  may  be 
made  in  such  installments  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine.  Adjustments  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  include  decreases  in 
estimates  equal  to  the  pro  rata  share  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  equitably  en- 
titled, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the 
net  amount  recovered  by  the  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  ■with  respect 
to  benefits  furnished  under  the  State  plan. 
whether  as  the  result  of  tjelng  subrogated 
to  the  rights  of  the  recipient  of  the  benefits 
against  another  person,  or  as  the  result  of  re- 
covery by  the  recipient  from  such  other 
person,  or  because  such  benefits  were  in- 
correctly furnished,  or  for  any  other  reason 

"  (c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  (1) 
expenditures  under  a  State  plan  in  any  cal- 
endar year  shall  be  Included  only  to  the 
extent  they  exceed  the  amount  of  the  en- 
rollment fees  collected  In  such  year  under 
the  State  plan,  and  (2)  expenditures  under 
a  State  plan  for  preventive  diagnostic  and 
short-term  Illness  benefits  or  for  long-term 
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illness  benefits  In  excess  of  $128  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  Indiyiduals  enrolled  for 
benefits  under  such  plan  in  such  year  shall 
nor  be  counted. 

•'  'Operation  of  State  plans 

■  Sec.  1604.  If  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportxmity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  supervis- 
ing the  administration  of  any  State  plan 
which  has  been  approved  under  section  1602, 
finds— 

••  '(l)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1602;  or 

"'(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantial- 
ly with  any  such  provision: 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  pay- 
ments will  be  limited  to  parts  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure)  until  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  noncompliance.  Until  he  is  so 
satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be  made 
to  such  State  (or  payments  shall  be  limited 
to  parts  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure ) . 

"  'Eligible  indn-iduals 

"'Sec.  1605.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  "eligible  individual"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  enrollment  year  for  any 
individual,  an  individual  who — 

"    (1)  (A)  Is  65  years  of  age  or  over. 

"•(B)  resides  In  the  State  at  the  beginning 
of  such  year,  and 

•••(C)  meets  with  respect  to  such  year,  the 
income  requirements  of   subsection    (b):    or 

••'(2)  (A)  resides  in  the  State  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  year.  (Bi  was  an  eligible 
individual  for  the  preceding  enrollment 
year,  and  (Ci  paid  enrollment  fees  under 
the  plan  for  the  preceding  enrollment  year 
or  had  a  private  health  Insurance  policy 
and  the  State  made  payments  under  the 
State  plan  toward  the  cost  of  the  premiums 
of  the  policy  during  such  year. 

•''(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Income  requirements  of  this  subsection  are 
met  by  any  individual  with  respect  to  any 
enrollment  year  If.  for  his  last  taxable  year 
(for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Income  tax) 
ending  before  the  beginning  of  such  enroll- 
ment year — 

"'(1)    he  did  not  pay  any  Income  tax,  or 

"  '(2)  (A)  his  income  did  not  exceed  $3,000 
in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  enrollment  year,  was  un- 
married or  was  not  living  with  his  spouse, 
or 

•■  '(B)  the  combined  income  of  such  indi- 
vidual and  his  spouse  did  not  exceed  $4,500 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  enrollment  year,  was  married 
and  living  with  his  spouse. 

"  '(c)  The  term  "income"  as  used  In  sub- 
section (b)  means  the  amount  by  which  the 
gross  Income  (within  the  meaning  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  exceeds  the 
deductions  allowable  In  determining  adjusted 
gross  Income  under  section  62  of  such  Code; 
except  that  the  following  Items  shall  be  In- 
cluded (as  Items  of  gross  Income)  : 

"'(1)  Monthly  insurance  benefits  under 
title  II  of  this  Act, 

"  '(2)    Monthly  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Acts  of  1935  and  1937,  and 
••  '(3)   Veterans'  pensions. 

Determinations  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  ( In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulations)  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  plan 
approved  under  section  1602. 

"  'Benefits 

"  •Sec.  1606.  Subject  to  regulaDlons  of  the 
Secretary — 

"  '(a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  term  "medical  services"  meana  the 


following  to  the  extent  determined  by  the 
physician  to  be  medically  necessary: 

••  '(A)    Inpatient  hospital  services: 

"'(B)    Skilled  nursing-home  services; 

"'(C)   Physicians'  services; 

'•  '(D)    Outpatient  hospital  services; 

"  ^lE)    Organized  home  care  services; 

"■(F)    Private  duty  nursing  services; 

'■  '(G)    Therapeutic  .services: 

"  '(H)    MaJ<;>r  dent.al  treatment; 

"•(I)     Laboratory  and  X-ray  services;  and 

"  •  (  J )    Prescribed  drugs. 

"•(2)  The  term  •medical  services"  does 
not  Include — 

•••(A)  services  for  any  mciividual  who  Is 
an  Inmate  of  a  public  institution  (except  as 
a  patient  in  a  medical  institution)  or  any 
individual  who  Is  a  patient  In  an  Institution 
for  tuberculosis  or  mental  diseases:  or 

•  '(B)  services  for  any  individual  who  Is  a 
patient  in  a  medical  institution  as  a  result 
of  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  or  psychosis, 
with  respect  to  any  pcritxl  after  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  a  patient  in  such  an  institu- 
tion, as  a  result  of  such  diagnosis,  for  forty- 
two  days. 

■    Inpatient  Hospital  Services 
•■■(3)    The   term  'inpatient   hospital   serv- 
ices" means  the  following  items  furnished  to 
an  inpatient  by  a  hospital: 

•  (1)  Bed  and  board  (at  a  rate  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rite  for  semiprivate  accommoda- 
tions) : 

•••(2)  Physicians'  services  nursing  serv- 
ices, and  interns'  services;  and 

••'(3)  Nursing  services,  interns'  services. 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services,  ambulance 
service,  and  other  services,  drugs,  and  appli- 
ances related  to  his  care  and  treatnient 
(Whether  furnishprt  directly  by  the  hospital 
or.  by  arranijcment.  through  otlier  persons). 

'"  'Surgical  Services 
"'(ci  The  term  "surgical  services"  means 
surgical  prccedures  provided  to  an  inpa- 
tient in  a  hospit.al.  other  than  those  In- 
cluded In  the  term  •inpatiei^t  hospital  serv- 
ices", IncUiOing  onil  surgery,  and  surgical 
procedures  provided  in  an  emergency  in  a 
doctor's  ofhce  or  by  a  hospital  to  an  out- 
patient. 

"  Skilled  Nurslng-Home  Services 

"•(d)  The  term  ••skilled  nursing-home 
services'"  means  the  following  items  fur- 
nished to  an  inpatient  in  a  nursing  home: 

••'(1)  Skilled  nursing  care  provided  by  a 
registered  professional  nurse  or  a  licensed 
practical  ntirse  which  is  prescribed  by.  or, 
performed  under  the  general  direction  oC/^ 
physician: 

"•(2)  Su(  h  medical  supervisory  services 
and  other  services  related  to  such  skilled 
nursing  care  as  are  generally  provided  In 
nursing  homes  providing  such  skilled  nurs- 
ing care;  and 

"  '(3)  Betl  and  board  In  connection  with 
the  furnishing  of  such  skilled  nursing  care. 

■  Physicians'  Services 
"(6)  The  term  "physicians'  services" 
means  serv;ces  provided  in  the  exercise  of 
his  professi  jn  in  any  State  by  a  physician 
licensed  in  such  State:  and  the  term  "phy- 
sician" Includes  a  physician  within  the 
meaning  of  section   1101  (a)  (7). 

"  'Outpatient  Hospital  Services 

"'(f)  The  term  "outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices" means  medical  and  surgical  care  fur- 
nished by  a  hospitJ^  to  an  individual  as  an 
outpatient. 

"  'Organized  Home  Health  Care  Services 

"  '(g)  The  term  "organized  home  health 
care  service.^"  means — 

"'(1)  visiting  nurse  services  and  phy- 
sicians' services,  and  services  related  thereto. 
which  are  prescribed  by  a  physician  and  are 
provided  in  a  home  through  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  operated  In  accord- 
ance with  medical  policies  established  by 
one  or  more  physicians  (who  are  responsible 


for  supervising   the  execution  of   such   pol- 
icies) to  govern  such  services;  and 

"  '(2)  homemaker  services  of  a  nonmedical 
nature  which  are  prescribed  by  a  physician 
and  are  provided,  through  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency,  in  the  home  to  a  per- 
son who  is  in  need  of  and  In  receipt  of  other 
medical  services. 

"  'Private  Duty  Nursing  Services 
'■■(h)  The  term  "private  duty  nursing 
services"  means  nursing  care  provided  in  the 
home  by  a  registered  professional  nurse  or 
licensed  practical  nurse,  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  physician,  to  a  patient  requir- 
ing nursing  care  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  pro- 
vided by  such  a  nurse  under  such  dlrectifni 
to  a  patient  in  a  hospital  who  requires  nur.s- 
Ing  care  on  a  full-time  basis. 

•■  Physical  Restorati%e  Services 
"'(1)  The  term  "physical  restorative  serv- 
ices" me ms  ser\  ices  prescribed  by  a  physi- 
cian for  the  treatment  of  disease  or  injury 
by  physical  nonmedical  means,  including 
retraining  for  the  loss  of  speech 
■  Dental  Treatment 
•■•(J)  The  term  "dental  treatment"  means 
services  provided  by  a  dentist,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession,  with  respect  to  a  condition 
of  an  individuals  teeth,  oral  cavity,  or  as- 
sociated parts  which  has  affected,  or  may 
affect,  his  general  health.  As  used  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  "dentist"  means 
a  person  licen.sed  to  practice  dentistry  or 
dental  surgery  in  the  State  where  the  serv- 
ices are  provided. 

"  'LaUjratory  and  X-ray  Services 
■■'(k)     The    term      laboratory    and    X-ray 
services"    Includes    only    such    services    pre- 
scribed by  a  physician. 

•'  Prescribed  Drugs 
"'(1)    The   term  "prescribed  drugs'  means 
medicines  which  are  prescribed  by  a  physi- 
cian. 

"  'Hospital 

"'(m)  The  term  "hospital"  means  a  hos- 
pital (other  than  a  mental  or  tuberculosis 
hospital)  which  Is  (1)  a  Federal  hospital. 
(2)  licensed  as  a  hospital  by  the  State  In 
which  it  Ls  located,  or  (3)  in  the  case  of  a 
State  hospital,  approved  by  the  licensing 
agency  of  the  State. 

"  'Nursing  Home 
"'mi  The  term  "nursing  home"  means  a 
nursing  home  which  is  licensed  as  such  by 
the  State  in  which  it  Is  located,  and  which 
( 1 )  Is  operated  In  connection  with  a  hos- 
pital or  (2)  has  medical  policies  established 
by  one  or  more  physicians  (who  are  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  the  execution  of 
such  policies)  to  govern  the  skilled  nursing 
care  and  related  medical  care  and  other 
services  which  It  provides. 

"  'Miscellaiieous  definitions 
'    Sec  1607.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"  'Federal  Share 
"'(a)(1)  The  "Federal  share"  with  respect 
to  any  State  means  100  per  centum  less  that 
percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
50  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  Income  of 
such  State  bears  to  the  per  capita  income  of 
the  United  States,  except  that  (A)  the  Fed- 
eral share  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than  33 13 
per  centum  nor  more  than  66^3  per  centum, 
and  (B)  the  Federal  share  with  respect  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam 
shall  be  66  2  J  per  centum. 

"'(2)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  be- 
tween July  1  and  August  31  of  each  even- 
numbered  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
per  capita  Income  of  each  State  and  of  the 
United  States  for  the  three  most  recent  cal- 
endar years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Such  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for 
each  of  the  eight  quarters  In  the  period  be- 


ginning July  1  next  succeeding  such  promul- 
gations. 

"'(3)  As  used  In  piiragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
the  term  "United  States"  means  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  'Deductible  Amount 
"  '(b)  The  "deduct:ble  amount"  for  any 
individual  for  any  eiu-'Sllment  year  means  an 
amount  equal  to  $250  of  expenses  for  medi- 
cal services  (determired  without  regard  to 
the  limitations  In  clauses  (A)  or  (E)  (vl) 
or  (vll)  of  section  l'502(a)i2))  which  are 
Included  In  the  State  plan  and  are  Incurred 
in  such  year  by  or  or  behalf  of  such  indi- 
vidual, whether  he  Is  married  or  single,  ex- 
cept that.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
is  married  and  living  *-ith  his  spouse  at  the 
beginning  of  his  enrollment  year,  it  shall  be 
an  amount  eqvial  to  $400  of  expenses  for 
medical  services  (so  determined)  incurred 
In  such  year  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  indi- 
vidual or  his  spouse  for  the  care  or  treat- 
ment of  either  of  them,  but  only  if  applica- 
tion of  such  $400  amount  with  respect  to 
rxich  Individual  and  his  spouse  would  result 
in  payment  under  the  plan  of  a  larger  share 
of  the  cost  of  their  medical  services  Incurred 
In  such  year.  Subjec"  to  the  limitations  in 
section  1608.  the  $250  amount  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence  may  be  reduced  for 
any  Slate  If  such  Stat'?  so  elects;  and  In  case 
of  such  an  election  the  $400  amount  re- 
ferred to,  in  such  sentence  shall  be  propor- 
tionately reduced. 

"  'Enrollment  Year 
"'(c)  Tlie  term  "ei  roUment  year"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  ;ndividual.  a  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  months  as  designated  by 
the  State  agency  for  tlie  purposes  of  this  title 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  Subject  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secret? ry.  the  State  plan  may 
permit  the  extension  of  an  enrollment  year 
in  order  to  avoid  hardship. 

"  'Private  Health  Insurance  Policy 

"'(d)  llie  term  "piivate  health  Insurance 
policy"  means,  with  lespect  to  any  State,  a 
policy,  offered  by  a  private  insurance  organ- 
ization llcjensed  to  do  busine.ss  In  the  State, 
which  is  approved  by  the  State  agency  (ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan  approved  under  section 
1602),  which  is  noncencelable  except  at  the 
request  of  the  insurec  Individual  or  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  prerilums  when  due  and 
which  is  available  to  all  eligible  individuals 
in  the  State. 

"  'Cost 

"  '(e)  The  per  capiti  cost  of  long-term  Ill- 
ness benefits  or  diagnostic  and  short-term 
illness  benefits  for  any  year  or  other  period 
shall  be  determined  by  the  State,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulation.';  of  the  Secretary,  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  and  such  other  data 
as  may  be  permitted  in  such  regulations. 

"  Election      of      medical      services      to      be 
provided  by  State 

"Sec.  1608.  Any  elJctlon  by  a  State  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  clause  (E)  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  1602(b)  or  of  the  second 
sentence  of  section  i607(b)  shall  be  valid 
for  purposes  of  this  title  for  any  enrollment 
year  or  other  perlol  determined  by  the 
Secretary  only  If  an  election  is  also  made  by 
the  State  under  the  ether  of  such  provisions 
so  that.  In  the  judg:nent  of  the  Secretary, 
the  per  capita  cost  cf  benefits  under  {para- 
graph (1)  of  sectior  1602(b)  and  the  per 
capita  cost  of  benefits  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  section  for  such  period  after  such 
elections  bear  the  same  relationship  to  each 
other  as  the  per  capita  cost  of  benefits  under 
each  such  paragraph  for  such  period  with- 
out such  elections  bear  to  each  other. 

"  'Advisory  council  on  health  insurance 
"Sec.    1609.  (a)    -I'here    shall    be    In    the 
Department  of  Healtia,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare an  Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Benefits 
for  the  Aged  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council")  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  general  policies  and 
administration  of  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  secure  the  advice  of  the  Council 
before  prescribing  regulations  under  this 
title. 

"•(b)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, who  shall  be  ex  officio  members  (and 
one  of  whom  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  to  serve  as 
Chairman),  and  twelve  other  persons,  not 
otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
States,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws.  Pour  of 
the  appointed  members  shall  be  selected 
from  among  representatives  of  various  State 
or  local  government  agencies  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  health  care  or  insur- 
ance against  the  costs  thereof,  four  from 
among  nongovernmental  persons  who  are 
concerned  with  the  provision  of  such  care 
or  with  such  insurance,  and  four  from  the 
general  public,  including  consumers  of 
health  care. 

•''(c)  Each  member  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  ( 1 )  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
(2 1  'uhe  terms  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  follows:  four  shall  ex- 
pire two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  four  shall  expire  four 
years  after  such  date,  and  four  shall  expire 
six  years  after  such  date,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
None  of  the  appointed  members  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  within  one  year 
after  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

"id)  Appointed  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
of  the  Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceed- 
ing $50  a  day,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

'•  'Savings  provision 
"  Sec.  1610.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
mtxlify  obligations  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  other  laws  for  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  of  veterans  or  other 
presently  authorized  recipients  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  under  Federal  programs. 

"  'Planning  grants  to  States 

"Sec  1611.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  States  to  make  plans  and  initiate 
administrative  arrangements  preparatory  to 
participating  in  the  Federal-State  program 
of  medical  benefits  for  the  aged  authorized 
by  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
making  grants  to  the  States  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  determine. 

"'(b)  A  grant  under  this  section  to  any 
State  shall  be  made  only  upon  application 
therefor  which  is  submitted  by  a  State  agency 
designated  by  the  State  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  and  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  No  such  grant  for  any  State  may 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  such  purpose  in  accordance  with  such 
application. 

"'(c)  Payment  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  paid  to  any  State  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $50,000. 

"  '(d)  Appropriations  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  for  grants  under 
this  section  only  until  the  close  of  June  80, 


1963;  and  any  part  of  such  a  grant  which 
has  been  paid  to  a  State  prior  to  the  close 
of  June  30.  1963.  but  has  not  been  used  or 
obligated  by  such  State  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section  prior  to  the  close  of 
.such  date,  shall  be  returned  to  the  United 
States 

"'(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'State'  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

'•  ■Technical  amendment 
"'Sec.  1612  Effective  July  1.  1962.  section 
1101ia)ili  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  541  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  ;;triking  out  "and  XIV"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "XIV.  and  XVI".'  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  4"minutc.s  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.siiire  1  Mr.  Cotton  1. 

Mr  COTTON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  for  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  asked  for  the  4  min- 
utes becau.-^e  I  wished  to  comment  on 
and  tx)  make  the  Record  clear  as  to  the 
vote  the  Senate  has  just  taken. 

Madam  President,  early  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  my  original  amendment, 
which  would  raise  the  exemption  to 
SI. 800.  tne  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  1  Mr.  KerrI  expressed  him- 
.self  as  extremely  shocked  and  aggrieved 
at  such  irresponsibility.  In  response  to 
a  qXiestion  from  the  Senator  from  New 
York  as  to  whether  a  smaller  amount 
could  be  agreed  upon  or  some  com- 
promise might  be  effected,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  indicated  very  sadly, 
and  reluctantly,  to  be  sure,  that  he  was 
afraid  that  nothing  could  be  obtained 
from  the  other  body,  which  was 
adamant. 

When  the  debate  was  concluded,  the 
time  had  been  consiimed,  and  it  began 
to  be  apparent — my  statement  is  only 
ail  expression  of  opinion — that  the  Cot- 
ton amendment  providing  for  a  $1,800 
exemption  would  be  agreed  to,  at  the 
last  minute  a  substitute  was  proposed, 
which  I  assume  provided  a  lesser  amount 
or  some  consolation  prize  for  our  older 
people.  I  hope,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  substitute  was  agreed  to,  and  that 
the  original  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  offered  was 
diluted  at  the  last  minute,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  will  find  that  the 
opposition  in  the  other  body  will  have 
relaxed  sufficiently  so  that  we  can  have 
a  tiny  bit  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  and 
place  the  amendment  into  the  bill,  so 
that  the  old  folks  will  have  at  least  a 
modicum  of  results  from  the  bill. 

I  want  the  Record  to  be  clear  that  we 
obtained  the  benefit  because  we  did  not 
let  go,  and  because  we  pushed  to  the  very 
end  to  have  the  amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  with 
the  pel-mission  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  advice  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  deeply  regret  that  he  saw  fit 
.some  months  or  years  previous  to  this 
time  to  find  it  necessary,  on  his  own 
volition,  to  remove  himself  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Had  he  re- 
mained, who  knows  but  that  he  might 
even  have  been  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence and  have  been  placed  in  a  position 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  position 
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o/  the  Senate  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  concept  and  his  convictions. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  withdrew 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
therefore  under  ordinary  procedure  he 
would  not  be  eUgible  to  be  on  the  con- 
ference committee,  I  presume  that  he 
would  Indulge  the  possibility  that  Sena- 
tors who  are  still  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  who  will  be  on 
the  conference  committee,  might  have  as 
high  a  regard  for  the  integrity  of  the 
position  of  the  Senate  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
might  have  had.  had  he  maintained  his 
own  eligibility  to  be  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  of  no  inhibi- 
tion under  the  rules  by  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire could  not  be  made  a  conferee,  and 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  ask  for  him,  I  am  sure  he  will 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  conference  with 
distinction. 

Mr.  KERR.  Why  should  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  impose  upon  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  an  obligation 
which  he  himself,  by  his  own  act, 
avoided? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  may  have  seen  the 
light  on  this  issue  and  now  would  be  only 
too  delighted  to  undertake  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
dear  friend  from  Oklahoma,  for  whom  I 
entertain  the  highest  and  deepest  regard, 
that  while  I  regret  that  I  no  longer  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  one  reason  why  I  have  some 
relief  in  no  longer  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  is  that  I 
was  blinded  by  his  brilliance,  and  blis- 
tered by  his  eloquence  which  was  no  less 
forceful  in  committee  than  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  used  to  sit  in  hourly 
dread  for  fear  I  would  fall  into  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  be  subjected  to  one  of  his 
tongue  lashings.  For  that  reason  I  with- 
drew. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  let  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  sound  from  State  to  State, 
until  it  echoes  in  the  great  State  of  Okla- 
homa, where  those  who  hear  it,  and  who 
might  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  be  thus  assured  by 
the  kindly  and  generous — and,  I  might 
say,  accurate — remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President, 
after  serving  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  and  admiring  his  ability  and 
his  force,  and  after  seeing  him  take  away 
half  of  my  amendment,  I  know  that  with 
his  inimitable  power,  he  can  bring  back 
the  bac(Hi  from  the  conference  with 
Members  of  the  other  body,  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so,  and  I  ask  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ^^ill  do  the  best 


he  can  to  bring  back  a  bill  that  contains 
what  the  Senate  has  approved,  but  it  is 
not  one-half  the  amount  provided  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  bless  his 
noble  and  ijenerous  but  unlearned  heart; 
it  is  only  22 '2  percent  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor would  have  provided. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President, 
while  there  is  a  moment  of  charm  and 
good  fello'vship,  I  should  like  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  about  a 
rather  important  point  that  arises  m 
connection  with  my  amendment.  My 
proposal  was  voted  on  la.st  year.  In 
substance,  a  few  changes  have  been 
made,  but  they  are  not  material.  The 
proposal  is  a  general  revenue  plan  for 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  TraditionalU" 
the  social  security  bill  has  been  the 
vehicle  for  plans  for  medical  care  for 
the  aged.  Senators  know  that  we  do  not 
have  the  votes  to  adopt  Die  plan,  any 
more  than  we  had  them  the  previous 
time. 

There  have  been  too  many  rumors 
going  about  with  re.spect  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration  proposes,  not- 
withstanclmg  its  strong  advocacy  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  to  place  the 
subject  on  the  shelf  until  1962.  I  and 
the  nine  cosponsors  of  my  bill  felt  that 
the  subjeet  should  be  broucht  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  so  was  through  an  amendment  on 
the  appropriate  bill,  which  is  a  proper 
vehicle,  in  order  to  determine  the  inten- 
tions of  the  administration. 

Some  of  us  who  are  cospr  nsorins  the 
bill,  though  by  no  means  all.  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  tr>'  to  work  out 
some  approach  with  Senators  on  the 
other  sid.2  of  the  aisle  who  are  similarly 
minded  find  have  some  deference  to  our 
views,  fcr  example,  on  the  subject  of 
the  importance  of  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  beneficiary  as  between  private 
plans  ancl  public  plans,  which  would  be 
provided  with  respect  to  preventive  care, 
with  respect  to  State  action,  and  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  which  would  give 
some  real  attention  to  the  complaints 
which  have  been  made  asainst  it,  and 
which  might  receive  the  support  essen- 
tial to  it;;  passage. 

Many  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  interested  in  the  same  ob- 
jective that  I  am  believe  with  me  that 
the  subject  should  not  be  used  for  a  con- 
venient campaign  slogan.  That  is  what 
ruined  the  measure  the  la^t  time.  We 
took  such  action  in  1960,  and  no  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  resulted. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  sponsored  the  medical 
care  biU.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  medical  aid  for  the  aged 
should  rest  on  a  voluntary  basis  rather 
than  on  a  social  security  basis.  I  do 
not  necessarily  think  that  the  present  bill 
is  one  en  which  the  amendment  should 
t^  offered,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  wise  in  bringing 
this  subject  before  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  him  bring  it  up  at  this  time. 
While  I  agree  that  his  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  action  at 
this  time. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league, becau.se  it  is  always  a  problem, 
when  one  seeks  to  serve  a  pui'pose  of  this 
kind  in  bringing  an  issue  to  a  head,  as 
to  when,  how,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances to  do  so  in  fairness  to  the  Senate 
and  in  fairness  to  the  i.ssuc.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  distinguished  colleague  for  his 
btati-'ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  yield  for  a  short 
sialement,  to  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  for  that  purpo-^e 
without  lo.^^ing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  10  addi- 
tional minutes.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes 
in  addition  to  the  time  that  I  have  used. 

The  matter  of  medical  care  for  the 
aced  is  a  matter  v.hich  we  dealt  with  last 
year  in  part.  The  legislation  we  passed 
affected  2' 2  million  Americans  under  the 
old  age  as.sistance  program  and  those 
wiio  are  medically  indigent.  Althoueh 
the  cost  is  .still  undetermined,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  great.  The  conditions  con- 
fronting our  af:ed  are  very  serious,  and 
a  majority  of  these  people  do  not  have 
enouLh  to  live  on,  and  are  carrying  the 
added  burden  of  medical  care  which  has 
become  intolerable,  having  in  mind  also 
that  the  incidence  of  illness  is  far  greater 
of  those  who  are  over  65. 

Nonetheless,  here  it  is  the  end  of  June 
and  nothing  has  been  done  about  it.  We 
are  assured  that  there  will  be  hearings 
luld  in  the  other  body.  We  have  made 
inquiries  here  as  to  what  would  be  done, 
but  so  far  to  no  avail. 

The  problem  is  chronic  and  serious. 
Tlien  we  hear  rumors  that  the  matter 
would  be  allowed  to  go  over  until  next 
year,  which  would  have  a  fatal  effect  on 
the  bill.  I  hope  very  much  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  handled  the  matter  on  the 
floor  last  year,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson],  we  might  come 
to  some  meeting  of  minds  as  to  what 
oiiqht  to  be  done. 

The  subject  came  up  for  debate  last 
year  after  the  nominations  for  President 
had  been  made.  It  was  practically  im- 
possible In  that  atmosphere  to  expect 
that  this  matter  could  be  successfully 
effectuated.  So  we  saw  the  matter  fall 
between  two  stools.  The  other  side  could 
not  carry  it,  and  we  could  not  carry  it. 
As  a  consequence,  the  matter  got  no- 
where. It  received  what  I  consider  very 
adequate  treatment  for  those  who  need 
old  age  aissistance  and  those  who  are 
medically  indigent. 

The  measure  which  we  proposed  last 
year  and  which  I  proposed  with  some 
modifications  this  year.  Is  the  substance 
of  my  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate. 

We  are  determined  that  there  should 
be  a  Federal  program  for  health  care  for 
the  aged,  and  we  will  persevere  in  the 
effort  to  find  a  way  in  which  this  can  be 
done  and  to  develop  a  program  that  can 
pass  and  be  enacted  Into  law. 

This  is  not  the  social  security  plan. 
What  we  offered,  we  respectfully  sub- 
mitted at  the  time,  was  the  fairest  way 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  In  view  of  the 
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fact  that  those  over  65  who  would  be  the 
beneficiaries  now  did  not  contribute  to 
the  cost  with  social  security  payments. 
T  might  say.  from  :he  researches  that 
I  have  undertaken,  with  the  aid  of  gov- 
ernmental authorities  on  this  subject, 
and  also  private  authorities,  and  also 
from  exploring  into  what  might  be  done 
V.  ith  respect  to  the  plan  which  I  support, 
I  am  satisfied  that  with  reference  to 
those  major  criteria  which  I  have  stated 
on  our  side  in  term.<^  of  a  medical  care 
plan  for  the  aged,  as  incorporated  in 
this  program,  we  are  within  areas  of 
af,'reement.  We  can  pet  together.  The 
question  is.  When  does  this  get  done  leg- 
islatively? So  it  is  my  purpo.se  to  see 
if  It  can  be  effectuated,  with  fairness  to 
all  who  are  interesU'd  in  the  subject,  and 
to  .see  that  it  i.s  eflectuatcd  this  year, 
rather  than  next  year,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  national  congressional  election. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Madam  President, 
\m11  the  Senator  frcm  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  N?w  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  intend  to 
interrupt  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
That  is  not  my  pjrpose  However,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  very  kind  way  in  which  he 
has  discussed  the  possibihty  of  reaching 
a  harmonious  solution  of  this  problem. 
I  have  today  been  in  consultation  with 
the  chairman  of  tlie  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
bur Mills,  of  Arkansas  In  that  con- 
ference I  tried  to  find  out  if  he  intended 
to  go  through  with  :he  program  of  hold- 
ing hearings.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  have  served  as  Members  of 
tlie  House  of  Representatives.  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  I  know  that  I  have  never 
.seen  that  committee  busier  than  it  is 
now.  I  know  that,  the  Representative 
from  ArkaiLsas.  Mr.  Mills,  had  hoped 
to  have  the  hearings  start  during  the 
month  of  June.  He  thought  the  com- 
mittee could  begin  its  hearings  in  the 
third  week  of  June.  However,  because 
of  the  tax  bills,  that  proved  to  be  im- 
possible. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  like  myself,  wants  the  House  to 
complete  its  work  in  these  other  fields. 
In  my  discussion  with  the  Representa- 
tive from  Arkansas,  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  .set  a  date,  but  he  said  he  did  not 
want  to  establish  another  date,  because 
we  had  had  trouble  in  this  respect  in 
the  past,  but  he  did  say  that  he  hoped 
that  they  could  be  held  around  the  15th 
of  July,  and  that  he  hoped  that  the 
hearings  on  all  such  proposals  in  the 
House  would  be  completed  in  the  month 
of  July. 

Therefore  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  take  this  fact  into  consid- 
eration, because  he  knows,  as  I  know, 
that  the  House  is  very  jealous  of  its 
privileges,  as  is  the  Senate  jealous  of  its 
privileges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minute.s. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  we  could  let  the 
House  go  ahead  with  its  hearings  and 
complete  the  hearings  on  the  matter,  I 


believe  that  we  could  make  substantial 
headway.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  goal 
that  the  Senator  and  I  have  set  out  is 
impossible  to  reach.  I  beheve  there  are 
strongly  developing  areas  of  agreement. 
I  say  frankly  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  will  seek  his  help  and  advice 
and  counsel  when  we  come  to  the  time  of 
writing  a  bill  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Therefore  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  allow  this 
matter  to  go  until  the  House  had  held 
its  hearings. 

I  understand  that  in  the  House  hear- 
ings some  suggestions  may  be  made 
which  have  heretofore  not  appeared  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question.  I  v,ould 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
:Mr.  ByrdI  would  permit  us  to  hold 
hearings  very  early,  so  that  we  would 
be  dealing  specifically  with  the  subject, 
and  that  as  a  result  of  that  we  might 
bring  before  us  a  program  that  would 
take  care  of  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
not  in  1962.  but  during  this  year. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  asking  quite  a 
good  bit  on  faith.  I  am  sure  Representa- 
tive Mills  had  intended  and  fully  be- 
lieved that  he  would  be  able  to  hold  hear- 
ings^during  June.  I  also  know  that  the 
Representative  from  Arkansas  believed 
lie  would  1)0  able  to  hold  hearings  very 
early  in  July.  As  a  matter  of  fa:t.  he 
had  notified  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  they  had 
better  be  ready  to  testify  around  the 
10th  of  July.  He  now  finds  tha-:  that 
.schedule  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep. 
He  did  say  to  me  that  he  hoped  that  the 
schedule  of  July  15  would  be  possible  to 
meet,  and  he  has  assured  me  that  hear- 
ings would  be  definitely  completed  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  there  will  be  other  bills  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  coming 
over  before  the  adjournment  of  this  ses- 
.':ion';' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  do  believe 
that  there  will  be  and  I  believe  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  later 
on,  if  we  cannot  pass  the  bill  in  the  ordi- 
nary wiy.  to  find  a  place  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  body.  The  great  advantage  is 
that  if  the  House  holds  its  hearings,  then 
when  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  if 
there  should  be  one,  comes  to  the  House. 
Members  of  the  House  will  not  say.  "We 
have  had  no  chance  to  examine  these 
matters  at  all.  We  have  had  no  chance 
to  explore  the  subject  and  find  out  what 
might  be  done. '  Whereas  if  they  had 
hearings,  and  the  bill  which  came  to 
them  was  one  on  which  they  had  not 
acted,  the  groundwork  would  have  been 
laid  to  improve  on  the  opportunity  which 
had  been  presented. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  to  comment  on 
this  point.  This  does  not  concern  only 
me.  it  concerns  the  whole  country.  I  am 
not  nearly  so  concerned  with  what  polit- 
ical mileage  anyone  may  be  able  to  pile 
up  in  this  situation,  because  one  never 
knows  what  it  might  be.  It  could  turn 
cut  to  be  disastrous  in  1962  for  the  people 
who  think  they  have  it  thoroughly  under 
control.  I  saw  in  1960 — and  I  think 
everyone  else  saw — how  inauspicious  was 
the  atmosphere  for  gettjng  the  job  done 


when  we  were  in  the  shadow  of  a  na- 
tional election.  Therefore,  it  was  my 
hope  that  at  lea.st  in  the  Senate  we  might 
act  this  year,  at  this  session. 

Can  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  give 
us  any  assurance  on  that  score?  I  do 
not  think  it  is  inappropriate  to  note 
that  so  far  as  the  majority  side  is  con- 
cerned. It  i.s  generally  accepted  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  the  Senator 
V  ho  will  be  m  charge  of  the  bill,  what- 
ever it  may  be  and  whenever  it  may  come 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
1  wi.sh  I  could  guarantee  to  the  Senator 
Irum  New  York  that  some  bill  would 
be  brought  up.  I  am  one  of  the  Senators 
who  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate 
.sl-.ould  remain  in  session  until  Thanks- 
givinu  Day.  Ekjually.  it  might  be  said 
that  I  should  regret  it  if  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  wc  might  be  held  here  until 
Labor  Day  I  do  not  know  what  sub- 
.lects  may  come  up  which  will  detain  us 
a  long  time.  I  can  conceive  of  bills  com- 
inp  up  which  would  tie  the  Senate  up  for 
a  long  jx nod  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  ha,-  expired.. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  not  have 
wanted  to  make  a  pledge  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  then  fail  to  live  up 
to  it.  I  say  to  him  as  sincerely  as  I  can 
that  I  do  not  hope  to  see  action  on  this 
proposal  put  off  until  1962.  I  hope  to 
see  it  brought  before  the  Senate  for  ac- 
tion at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
I  have  in  mind  that  the  legislative 
program  is  being  handled  by  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader,  and 
that  they  may  agree  upon  a  program 
quite  different  from  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  may  decide  upon 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  know  some  head- 
way will  be  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  it  was  the 
province  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
write  a  bill  a  year  ago.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  had  some  ideas  and^the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  had  some  ideas. 
We  had  no  chance  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  this  question,  because  the  question 
did  not  come  before  us  in  that  way. 
Therefore,  neither  the  program  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  had  en- 
visioned, and  which  he  finally  translated 
into  an  amendment,  nor  the  program 
which  I  had  in  mind,  and  which  finally 
also  resulted  in  an  amendment,  could  be 
considered.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  that  is 
not  the  ideal  way  to  proceed.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  have  specific  hearings 
as  to  his  proposals,  and  specific  hearings 
on  behalf  of  the  proposal  I  may  make  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators, 
and  also  on  new  proposals  which  might 
be  offered. 

I  have  assurance  that  that  sort  of 
hearing  can  be  held  in  the  Senate.  It 
will  be  held  in  the  House.  I  hope  the 
result  of  those  two  hearings  will  be  the 
passage  by  the  Senate  of  a  bill  this  year, 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  perfectly 
well,  in  caUing  up  my  amendment,  that 
we  do  not  have  the  votes  on  this  side  to 
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adopt  it.  any  more  than  we  did  the  last 
time  such  an  amendment  was  before  the 
Senate.  Nonetheless,  if  we  are  in  a  sit- 
uation where  nothing  could  be  gained 
from  waiting,  then  we  might  just  as  well 
have  Senators  state  their  position, 
record  their  votes,  and  let  the  matter  go 
at  that,  rather  than  to  await  action  by 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  there  is 
something  to  be  gained.  That  is  why 
I  am  appealing  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  v.ho  is  vei-y  sincere  in  his 
approach  to  the  problems  in  this  field. 
The  thing  that  is  to  be  gained  is  that 
the  H0US3  of  Representatives  will  have 
had  its  hearing.  Therefore,  any  bill 
which  is  brought  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  considered  by  the 
House  as  something  which  is  not  com- 
pletely strange  to  them,  something  on 
which  they  had  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity for  long  hearings,  if  they  desire 
them.  The  mere  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  plans  to  hold  very 
good  hearings  is,  in  my  opinion,  some- 
thing that  will  have  been  gained. 

I  am  afraid — and  I  say  this  in  all 
sincerity  to  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York — that  if  a  vote  were  taken  on  the 
Senator's  amendment  today,  and  the 
vote  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  vote 
upon  a  similar  amendment  once  before, 
some  persons  might  construe  that  as  an 
indication  that  we  will  not  make  much 
headway  in  this  field.  I  think  we  will. 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  will.  I 
think  we  will  be  helpful,  when  the  time 
comes,  in  having  a  good  measure  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

Much  is  to  be  gained  by  delay,  in  my 
opinion.  The  important  thing  is  that 
the  House  will  have  had  its  hearings, 
and  there  will  be  hearings  in  the  Senate 
in  which  persons  can  express  them- 
selves. Then  we  can  examine  the  dif- 
ferent plans,  examine  the  strength  and 
weaknesses  of  those  plan.*;,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  delay  we  will  increase  the 
likelihood  of  taking  favorable  action  in 
this  very  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  why  I  am 
so  concerned  about  delay  is  that  the 
whole  question  may  be  taken  over  into 
1962.  Can  th3  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  give  us  this  assurance,  based 
upon  his  discussion  with  the  Member 
of  the  other  body:  That  he  feels  con- 
vinced that  hearings  will  be  held  in  the 
other  body  at  this  session,  and  that  they 
will  be  completed? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  complete 
confidence  that  hearings  will  be  held  in 
the  other  body  during  this  session. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  me 
5  minutes  from  his  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President. 
in  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  yield,  from  the  time  on  this 
side,  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York, 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  deep  conviction  that  this  question 
needs  to  be  acted  on  at  this  session. 
That  it  must  be  acted  on  responsibly  is 
very  clear.  It  is  generally  understood — 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  noted 
it  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
noted  it — that  we  are  not  ready  to  act 


in  a  definitive  way  with  respect  to  this 
particular  measure  today.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect that  we  were.  But  I  did  put  it  for- 
ward to<iay  because  it  is  my  deep 
conviction  that  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  this  proposal  can  be  pressed  lo 
issue — and  pressed  to  issue  it  must  be. 

While  this  amendment  is  still  before 
the  Senate  and  it  is  being  disciis.sed,  I 
should  like  to  make  four  basic  points  of 
principle  which,  it  seems  to  me,  will  have 
to  be  included  in  whatever  medical  care 
for  the  aged  program  is  adopted.  They 
are  as  follows: 

First,  there  should  be  complete  cover- 
age for  all  the  aged,  even  those  outside 
the  social  security  system.  This,  of 
course,  i.s  not  no'.v  provided  in  the  Kmg 
bill,  the  iio-called  administration  bill  re- 
sulting from  the  message  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  in  February  of 
this  year. 

Second,  there  must  be  an  alternative 
for  the  individual  to  manage  his  volun- 
tary plan  or  his  member.ship  in  a  medi- 
cal care  plan  attributable  to  his  union, 
his  corporation,  or  whatever  the  volun- 
tary plan  may  be.  rather  tJian  to  enter 
into  a  Government  plan,  if  that  should 
be  the  way  it  comes  out. 

Third,  there  should  be  a  preventive 
care  program  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
medical  care  plan,  and  tlie  medical  care 
plan  should  not  be  strictly  a  hospital 
plan. 

Fourth,  and  very  importantly,  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  in  eacli  State 
to  improve  upon  the  benefit  package 
while  preserving:  the  basic  minimum  as  a 
uniform  plan  in  every  State.  This  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  50 
States  have  very  different  opportunities 
for  medical  care  of  their  aged  person. 
Therefore,  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  upon  the  minimum 
benefit  which  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  out  of  general  revenues  or  under 
some  social  security  plan,  or  variation 
thereof,  may  be  able  to  support. 

Before  I  take  my  scat,  I  shall  with- 
draw my  amendment  from  con.sideration 
and  shall  allow  the  bill — because  I  think 
mine  is  the  last  amendment— to  pass,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First  I  am  convinced  that  there  will 
be  another  opportunity  before  the  end 
of  the  session,  in  a  measure  coming  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  thereby 
giving  this  amendment  the  same  status 
;t  would  have  if  attached  to  the  social 
security  bill. 

Second,  because  I  have  a  crrrat  feeling 
that  if  anything  finally  re.'^ults  in  the 
way  of  a  plan  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  it  will  be  because  of  the  willingness 
to  cooperate  by  some  of  u.s  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  with  home  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle;  otherwise,  as  it  did  before,  that 
will  not  happen.  It  is  because  I  do  not 
wish  in  any  way  to  breach  that  coopera- 
tion or  to  diminish  what  I  know  to  be  the 
encouragement  which  the  Senator 'from 
New  Mexico  derives  from  that  coopera- 
tion that  I  shall  not  press  my  amend- 
ment today. 

I  believed  it  wan  essential,  without 
taking  too  much  of  the  Senator's  time, 
to  raise  the  question  as  I  did  today.  It 
may  be  essential  before  the  end  of  the 
session  to  raise  it  in  respect  of  another 


bill  and  actually  to  put  it  to  a  vote  if  we 
do  not  get  the  necessary  action  from  the 
administration  and  from  the  majority 
side.  I  think  is  is  fair  to  say  that,  cer- 
tainly, the  10  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  are  cosp)onsors  of  the 
amendment  are  deeply  convinced  that 
either  we  must  have  a  definitive  plan  for 
medical  care  for  the  aged  reflecting,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  our  views  upon 
which  we  will  hav3  the  chance  to  vote 
before  the  end  of  this  session,  or  we  will 
ft  el  dutybound  to  bring  the  amendment 
I  have  called  up  today,  or  some  variation 
of  it,  to  a  vote.  We  feel  that  either  way 
the  subject  must  be  definitely  dealt  with 
before  the  session  ends. 

Also.  Madam  President,  I  hope  very 
much  that  what  has  transpired  here  to- 
day on  the  floor  will  find  its  echo  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  also  will 
find  Its  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  very  definitely  af- 
fected. I  never  received  more  mail  than 
that  I  have  received  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  care  for  the  aped,  and  I 
believe  that  other  Members  have  re- 
ceived such  mail  in  similar  amounts.  I 
am  deeply  convinced  that  medical  care 
for  the  aged  remains  a  burning  issue  in 
our  country,  not  only  for  the  elderly,  but 
also  for  the  millions  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  who,  Uke  myself,  are  main- 
taining; the  elderly.  After  all  we  pay 
those  bills  durinc;  our  younger  years:  and 
unless  proper  and  suitable  provision  is 
m^ide,  there  will  be  no  adequate  means 
of  enabling  them  to  receive  the  medical 
care  wiiich  society  really  ovses  them  as 
a  debt,  m  view  of  their  present  situation. 

Therefore.  Madam  President,  as  I  have 
stated.  I  shall  withdraw  'he  amendment 
at  this  time,  based  upon  my  sincere  be- 
lief in  the  assurances  which  have  been 
given  us  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  those  which  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  other  body;  namely,  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  session,  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  offer  this  amendment 
to  a  measure  which  will  come  from  the 
Hou:  e  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
also  because  of  my  feeling  tliat  the 
amendment  we  have  propo.sed  today  will 
have  served  its  purpose  if  it  calls  the 
attention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  attention  of  all  other 
Americans  to  the  fact  that  the  time  to 
make  these  amendments  is  in  the  year 
1961,  rather  than  to  wait  until  just  be- 
fore election  in  1962. 

N!r.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President. 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  his  willing- 
ness to  withdraw  the  amendment.  I 
feel  that  the  provi.sion  in  which  he  is 
interested  is  really  on  its  way.  I  thank 
him  most  sincerely  for  his  attitude  in 
this  connection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
now  witlidraw  tlie  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clf^rk  will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  csU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINCt  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so oidered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
1  Mr.  AndersonI  a;nd  myself.  I  offer  the 
following  amendments:  On  page  26.  in 
line  22,  strike  out  "1969",  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "1968.  ' 

On  page  27,  In  line  2.  stiike  out  'igeS". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'1967." 

On  page  27.  hi  line  21,  strike  out 
'1968".  and  insert  in  heu  thereof 
"1967." 

On  page  27,  In  line  24.  strike  out 
•1968".  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•1967." 

On   page   28,   in   line    17,   strike   out 
1968",     and     insert     in     heu     Jiereof 
•1967." 

On  page  28,  in  line  20.  strike  out 
"1968",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•1967." 

Madam  President,  the  purpo.se  of  these 
amendments  is  'xj  provide  the  funds 
with  which  to  pay  for  the  increased 
benefits  which  v.ill  accrue  under  the 
amendment  the  Senate  adopted  earlier 
today — that  is  tc  say.  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HartkeI,  on  behalf  of  himself,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHRiYl,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (  Mr.  Randoi  PH ) ,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  i  Mr.  Cotton]. 

It  would  do  the  following:  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  the  effective  years  for 
an  increase  in  the  tax  rate  are  set  forth, 
the  pertinent  dates  being  in  line  22  on 
page  26,  lines  2,  21.  and  24  on  page  27. 
and  lines  17  and  20  on  page  28. 

Under  the  bill,  the  new  tax  rate  be- 
comes effective  on  the  dates  set  forth  in 
those  places.  The  amendments  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  are  now  offering  would  move 
up  for  1  year  the  effective  dates  for  that 
particular  increase  in  the  tax  rate.  The 
actuaries  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  advised  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  the  amendments  would 
provide  money  to  pay  for  the  benefits 
created  under  the  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Without  objection,  the  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and 
a.sk  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  it  Is  proposed  to  add  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

Sec.  108.  (a)(1)  subparagraph  (D)  of 
paragraph  (11)  of  subsection  (a)   of  section 
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a  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 

striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  such  pai-agraph 
(11)  iB  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
and    inserting   In  lieu  thereof  ••and". 

(3)  Such  paragraph  (11)  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fonowlng   new   subparagraph: 

•'(F)  provide  that  any  Individual  eligible 
to  receive  medical  assistance  for  tlie  aged 
shall  not  be  precluded  by  State  law  or  reg- 
ulation from  receiving  any  care  and  services 
which  are  covered  by  the  State  plen  from 
any  provider  of  care  or  services  who  la  li- 
censed under  State  law  to  provide  svich  care 
and  services  to  individuals  who  .ire  not 
recipients  of  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Pnjsident. 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI. 
It  was  discussed  at  the  time  the  laiedical 
assistance  provision  was  enactiid  into 
law  a  year  ago.  but  my  amendment  was 
not  then  offered.  It  was  merclj'  dis- 
cussed. 

The  amendment  makes  clear  that  if  a 
State  establishes  a  medical  care  pro- 
gram to  cooperate  under  the  sD-called 
Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  program. 
it  cannot  preclude  by  statute  ary  eligi- 
ble older  person  from  selecting  medical 
care  and  services  of  his  own  choice.  It 
provides  freedom  of  choice  for  such  a 
person  to  select  his  doctor,  hospital,  and 
medical  care. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  would 
not  establish  a  new  law  or  a  new  pro- 
gram, would  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     It  would  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  operatt  within 
the  framework  of  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Has  any  State  tried  to 
prevent  such  freedom  of  choice? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  The  amend- 
ment is  to  assure  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  State  has  passed 
implementing  legislation,  putting  out  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  the  process.  Does 
the  Senator  know  whether  this  ajnend- 
ment  would  in  any  way  interfere  with 
New  York  State  law? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  it  would  not. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
and  worthy.  I  wish  to  clear  up  one 
point.  Under  existing  law,  a  patient 
receiving,  or  entitled  to  receive,  medical 
care  may  choose  to  receive  care  from 
other  than  licensed  physicians  or  sur- 
geons— for  example,  believers  in  reli- 
gious methods  of  assistance  or  healing, 
and  certain  other  licensed  practitioners. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  is  not  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment  in 
any  way  to  change  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     No. 

Madam  President.  I  have  a  statement 
that  explains  the  very  point  I  have  dis- 
cussed, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  ihe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by   Senator  Humphrey 

>keedom  of  choice  unde«  the  medical  care 

ror  the  aceq  psocram 

Last  year  the  Congress  after  extensive  con- 
sideration wrote  Into  the  Social  Security  Act 
the  so-c;ined  Kerr-Mills  plan  to  provide  Fed- 
er.il  prants  to  the  States  to  enable  them  to 
establi.sh  medical  assistance  programs  for 
older  citizens  who  are  not  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance  but  whose  income  and  re- 
sources are  insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of 
necc-^sary   medical   services. 

I  joined  In  supporting  this  plan  although 
I  was  disappointed  that  a  broader  program 
to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged  by  way 
of  the  social  security  system  was  not 
accepted 

I  have  been  rather  amazed  that  those  who 
firpiie  that  medical  care  for  the  aged  by  way 
of  the  social  security  system  la  an  encroach- 
ment on  individual  freedom  do  not  express 
concern  over  the  fact  that  the  legislation  we 
passed  last  year  contains  no  provision  to 
assure  to  oiir  older  citizens  that  they  may  be 
free  to  clioose  the  hospital,  or  nursing  home, 
or  doctor  or  pharmacist  of  their  own  choice. 
There  Is  nothing  in  the  present  law  to  pre- 
\ent  a  State  from  setting  up  a  medical  care 
for  the  aged  program  requiring  beneficiaries 
lo  go  only  to  certain  hospitals  or  nursing 
homes,  or  to  only  certain  physicians  or  den- 
tists or  drugglsu.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
act — as  a  matter  of  fact — which  prevents  a 
State  If  It  so  desires  from  setting  up  a  sys- 
tem whereby  older  citizens  would  be  required 
to  go  only  to  State  hospitals,  clinics,  nursing 
homes,  dispensaries,  and  to  doctors  employed 
by  the  State.  In  fact,  the  present  law  would 
permit  a  complete  system  of  socialized 
medicine. 

I  do  not  believe  In  socialized  medicine,  and 
I  know  that  no  Member  of  this  body  does. 
I  deplore  the  thought  of  the  Government 
taking  over  or  running  a  medical  care  system 
from  stem  to  stern,  of  dictating  to  people 
what  hospital  they  must  go  to  and  what 
doctor  they  must  see  and  what  druggist  they 
must  get  their  prescription  from.  But,  I 
repeat,  the  law  we  passed  last  year  did  in- 
advertently give  the  States  sucln  power  If 
they  should  care  to  exercise  It. 

I  therefore  sent  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  make  It  clear  that  no  State  can  set 
up  a  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  which  would  deny  the  right  to  select 
one's  ow  -I  hospital,  nursing  home,  doctor,  or 
druggist. 

My  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  If  a 
State  establishes  a  medical  care  for  the  aged 
program — In  accordance  with  the  bill  we 
passed  last  year — It  cannot  preclude  by  stat- 
ute or  b.,  regulation  any  eligible  older  per- 
son from  choosing  a  licensed  provider  of 
care  suid  services  of  his  own  choice. 

My  amendment  would  assure  that  recip- 
ients of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  are 
given  tht  same  freedom  of  choice  as  enjoyed 
by  older  citizens  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  costs  of  medical  care  through 
their  own  Income  and  resources.  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  the  Government  must  re- 
spect and  assure  the  dignity  of  our  older 
citizens — regardless  of  their  financial  posi- 
tion. The  criteria  for  the  manner  In  which 
the  Government  treats  its  older  cltlzena 
should  not  be  the  length  of  their  purse. 

I  would  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
fact  tha  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  this 
freedom  of  choice  concept  In  medical  care 
programs.  The  text  of  the  resolution  reads 
as  f  oUows : 

"Bvery  governmental  program  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  should  embody  a 
provision  granting  beneficiaries  full  freedom 
in   choosing   a    phj-slclan,   dentist,    hospital. 
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nursing  home,  dispenser  of  prescription 
medications,  or  other  provider  oX  health 
services." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

I^.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  the  amendment 
which  has  now  been  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  submitted  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  it  was  before 
the  committee,  but  it  was  not  considered 
in  cwmection  with  this  particular  bill. 
It  was  discussed  in  some  detail  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  this  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  introduced 
as  a  separate  bill,  but  was  not  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Were  hearings  held 
on  the  separate  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  such 
hearings  were  held. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Uix.  ANDERSON.  Does  this  amend- 
ment in  any  way  involve  hospitals  which 
have  contracts  with  physicians? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  It  merely  pre- 
cludes the  States  from  saying,  for  ex- 
ample, that  patients  shall  have  no  choice 
in  selecting  the  hospital  or  the  doctor  for 
their  care.  In  other  words,  it  would  pre- 
clude a  State  from  saying  that  all  pa- 
tients under  medical  care  plans  shall 
go  to  a  county  hospital. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  would  not  in  any 
way  involve  the  situation  which  exists 
regarding  chiropractors  or  osteopaths? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  not  affect 
any  particular  profession.  I  believe  that 
was  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  question  in- 
volved a  question  of  religion,  also.  I  am 
concerned  mainly  about  the  arguments 
that  are  constantly  or  sometimes  raised 
as  between  chiropractors  and  doctors. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  does  not  af- 
fect that  situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  a  separate  bill  is  pending;  and 
if  this  amendment  is  not  accepted,  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  the  separate  bill,  and 
in  the  consideration  of  that  separate  bill, 
the  committee  will  then  be  able  to  pass 
on  the  propriety  of  making  it  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
more  optimistic  on  some  of  these  occa- 
sions than  I  am.  There  is  a  separate 
bill  pending.  I  would  hope  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  that  there 
would  be  hearings  on  the  bill,  but  there 
are  many  bills  before  committees. 

This  particular  proposal  has  had  the 
very  active  support  of  licensed  groups  in 
the  healing  profession.  It  seems  to  me 
its  purpose  is  to  make  sure  the  program 
of  medical  care  as  authorized  by  the 
Congress  is  not  a  socialized  medicine 
program.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  amendment  is 
now  accepted,  it  will  spare  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  the  task  of  making  his 


case  before  the    committee.     Is    that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  it  all  over  again.  I  may  say  to  the 
kind  and  generous  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  tributes  to  be  paid 
on  the  floor  between  Senators.  I  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  practice  of  of- 
fering separate  bills  as  amendments  to 
other  bills.  Though  there  may  be  full 
merit  to  what  has  been  said,  I  think  the 
normal  procedure  ought  to  be  followed 
with  respect  to  the  bill  as  it  is  pending 
before  the  committee.  It  ought  not  to 
be  tied  in  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
in  the  manjaer  suggested.  Therefore.  I 
wish  to  indicate  my  adverse  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  On  page 
31,  line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof : 

(As  determined  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.) 

Also,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  period 
at  the  end  of  line  4  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

and  their  parents,  children,  brothers,  or 
sisters  are  without  resources  which  can  be 
made  available  to  said  nationals  or  depend- 
ents; (c)  have  not  absented  themselves  from 
the  United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions 
to  avoid  prosecution  for  violation  of  any 
Federal  or  local  law. 

Also,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  after  the 
word  "State"  in  line  22,  the  following: 
",  the  Attorney  General.". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  KerrI  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  is  not  designed  to  do 
anything  other  than  to  make  sure  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  pro- 
tected. 

For  one  thing,  the  amendment  points 
out  that  benefits  under  the  particular 
provision  of  the  bill  will  not  be  made 
available  to  anyone  who  either  has  re- 
sources of  his  own  or  has  parents,  broth- 
ers, sisters,  or  a  child  who  can  furni.sh 
these  resources  to  him.  I  point  out  that 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  amendments 
to  preclude  the  Secretary  from  furnish- 
ing some  benefits  under  the  provision 
during  an  interim  period  when  a  deter- 
mination is  made  as  to  whether  the  bene- 
ficiary does  have  resources  which  can 
subsequently  be  made  available,  or  does 
have  relatives  in  the  classes  enumerated 
who  can  make  resources  available  to 
him. 


Another  point  is  that  the  benefits  are 
not  to  be  provided  to  those  who  have 
deliberately  absented  themselves  from 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  prosecution  either  imder  State 
or  Federal  law.  It  would  seem  that  the 
benefits  should  not  be  given  to  those 
people  who  see  fit  to  come  back  under 
the  conditions  listed  in  the  provision. 

Nothing  is  provided,  in  the  bill  as  it 
is  now  written,  in  regard  to  who  is  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  war  or  a 
threat  of  war  or  invasion  or  similar 
crisis.  The  determination  of  such 
events  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  so 
provide. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with 
whom  plans  are  to  be  developed  for  im- 
plementing the  provision,  it  would  seem 
the  Attorney  General's  oflQce  ought  to 
be  consulted.  My  amendment  so  pro- 
vides. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  for  questions 
if  any  Senators  desire  to  ask  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller  ). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
between  Imes  18  and  19,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

BROADENING    OF    DEFINITION    OF    DISABILITY 

Sec.  108.  (ai  Clause  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  216(1)  (I)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'which  can  be  expected  to  result  in  death 
or  to  be  of  long-continued  and  indefinite 
duration". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  223(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'disability"  means  inability 
to  engage  In  any  substantial  gainful  activ- 
ity by  reason  of  any  medically  determinable 
physical  or  mental  impairment.  For  pur- 
jx)ses  of  clause  (11)  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
and  for  purposes  of  section  202(d),  an  in- 
dividual shall  not  be  considered  to  be  under 
a  disability  unless  such  Impairment  (A)  has 
lasted  or  can  be  exp>ected  to  last  continu- 
ously for  a  period  of  at  least  6  calendar 
months  or  (B)  can  be  expected  to  result  in 
death.  An  individual  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  under  a  disability  unless  he 
furnishes  such  proof  of  the  existence 
thereof  as  may  be  required." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subser- 
tions  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  an  application  for  disability  In- 
surance benefits  under  section  223,  for 
monthly  insurance  benefits  under  section 
202idi.  or  for  a  disability  determination 
under  section  216(1).  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  filed — 

( 1 )  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or 

(2)  after  1957  and  before  such  date  of 
pnactment.  if  the  applicant  haa  not  died 
before  such  date   of  enactment   and   If — 

(A)  notice  of  the  final  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  not  been  Riven  to  the  applicant  before 
such  date  of  enactment;  or 

(B)  the  notice  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph   ( A )    has   been   so  given   before   such 


\ 
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date  of  enactment  but  civil  action  with 
respect  to  such  final  decision  la  commenced 
under  section  205(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (whether  before,  on,  or  after  such  date 
of  enactment)  and  final  judgment  of  the 
court  has  not  b^en  rendered  before  such 
date  of  enactment; 

except  that  no  monthly  Insurance  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  be  payable  or  lncrea«ed  by  reason  of 
the  amendments  made  by  subsectlona  (a; 
and    (b)    for  month*  before  April   1961. 

On  page  25,  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec. 
108"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec 
109". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  would  carry  into  effect  the 
President's  recommendation  made  in  the 
social  security  message  to  the  Congress, 
to  provide  special  consideration  for  those 
who  are  disabled  for  a  period  of  more 
than  6  months. 

Last  year  we  removed  the  requirement 
that  a  person  who  was  disabled  must  be 
at  least  50  years  of  age.  However,  about 
85,000  people  still  are  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  coverage,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  law  requires  the 
finding  that  the  person  either  has  a  dis- 
ability which  will  ultimately  lead  to  his 
death  or  a  disablement  which  will  be  of 
a  long  and  enduring  nature. 

The  amendment  really  adopts  the 
principle  of  the  private  insurance  car- 
riers. What  it  provides,  in  .'substance,  is 
that  if  a  person  is  disabled  for  a  period 
of  6  months  there  is  a  pre.sumption,  in 
effect,  that  he  is  totally  disabled  for  life. 
At  that  time  the  person  can  draw  social 
security  payments.  If  at  aioy  time  later 
the  F>erson  were  in  a  position  to  resume 
his  employment,  then,  of  course,  the  pay- 
ments would  be  stopped. 

Frankly,  as  the  President  indicated  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  there  is  a  psy- 
chological barrier  at  the  present  time. 
Whenever  one  tells  a  man  he  is  totally 
and  permanently  disablcii  for  life,  there 
is  a  psychological  barrier  as  to  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  provision  has  worked  very  well  so 
far  as  private  insurance  carriers  are  con- 
cerned. They  find  no  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing; such  a  rule.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  same  provision  should  not  be  em- 
ployed .so  far  as  the  social  security  law 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

About  85.000  people  would  receive 
benefits  the  first  year  if  the  provision 
were  changed.  The  effect  on  the  payroll 
would  be  less  than  1  percent;  in  fact. 
only  three-one  hundredths  of  a  percent. 
The  cost  of  the  amendment,  if  agreed  to, 
in  the  first  year  would  be  approximately 
S35  million. 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  entire  pro- 
posal. Tlie  amendment  is  not  an  ex- 
pensive one.  The  President  asked  for  it. 
His  advisers  asked  for  it.  The  amend- 
ment was  not  adopted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  That  is  why 
I  present  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 


Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  certainly  based  on  generosity 
and  on  recognition  of  need,  and  has 
merit.  However,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  on  the  basis  of  amendments  al- 
ready provided  in  the  bill  as  brought  to 
the  Senate  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
an  additional  $825  million  will  be  payable 
from  the  trust  fund  in  the  first  year. 
The  action  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Senate  thus  far  has  provided  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  these  benefits. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  not  go  to  expendi- 
tures from  the  trust  fund  account  for  all 
benefits  other  than  for  the  disabled. 
Under  the  action  of  the  Congress  some 
years  ago,  a  program  for  the  disabled  was 
set  up  and  a  separate  tax  was  provided 
to  pay  for  such  benefits.  The  proceeds 
were  to  be  collected  and  placed  in  a 
separate  trust  fund.  The  trust  fund  for 
disability  t)enefits  Is  separate  and  apart 
from  the  trust  fund  for  all  other  social 
security  benefits.  It  is  financed  by  a 
separate  tax. 

I  urge  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  not  to  press  his  amendment. 
If  the  amendment  is  pressed,  I  urge  it 
not  be  agreed  to.  It  is  far  reaching  and 
significant.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
acted  upon  until  extended  hearings  have 
been  held  both  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  charge  to  the 
extent  of  which,  frankly,  I  have  not  been 
advised  nor  able  to  determine,  against 
the  separate  disability  fund  in  the  social 
security  trust  fimd.  Therefore  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  not  be  pressed 
and,  if  pre.'^sed,  that  it  will  not  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HartkeI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
much  has  been  said  today  and  in  years 
preceding,  both  on  the  floor  and  in  com- 
mittee meetings,  concerning  the  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  and  retirement 
possibilities.  I  believe  it  is  well  known 
how  I  stand  on  this  subject  and  I  have 
consistently  voted  to  broaden  s(x;ial  se- 
curity benefits.  Consequently,  I  shall 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  the  Senate's  time 
this  afternoon  discussing  this  bill,  but  I 
would  like  made  known  for  the  record 
several  points  that  I  think  sometimes 
are  overlookrd. 

I  woul(3  remind  the  opponents  of  this 
If  pislation  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  paid  for  in  its  entirety  by  contributions 
of  workers  and  employers.  Federal  con- 
tributions are  not  involted  and  the  in- 
crease allowed  in  this  modest  proposal 
will  be  paid  for  by  an  additional  one- 
eighth  of  1  percentage  point  payroll 
tax  on  all  employees  and  employers  cov- 
ered by  social  security.  The  very  mod- 
est increase  in  the  minimum  from  $33 
to  $40  a  month  still  will  not  allow  a 
decent  income  for  anyone  trying  to 
live  on  this  assistance.  The  proposed 
change  allowing  a  male  worker  to  retire 
at  age  62  is,  in  my  mind,  a  fine  step  in 
the  right  direction.    The    worker    can 


only  get  what  he  has  contributed  in  the 
past  and  this  proposal  before  us  today 
would  penalize  him  by  decreasing  his 
monthly  pajTnents.  if  he  chooses  to  re- 
tire early.  So  early  retirees  would  still 
only  get  what  they  had  contributed  to 
the  program.  I  know  many  workers  in 
my  home  State  of  South  Carolina  who 
have  toiled  all  their  lives  since  their 
early  teens  and  have  been  contributing 
to  the  social  security  program  since  its 
inception,  that  are  unable  to  contmue  to 
work  past  the  age  of  62  and  have  written 
me  urging  a  change  in  the  social  se- 
curity law  such  as  this  so  they  might  be 
allowed  to  retire  and  draw  now,  when 
they  need  it,  the  retirement  assistance 
they  have  paid  for  in  this  act.  I  repeat, 
the  money  belongs  to  the  workers.  They 
shoiild,  if  they  desire,  be  allowed  to  re- 
tire early  at  a  more  modest  monthly 
rate.  Likewise,  the  modest  increase  for 
widows  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  will  definitely  benefit  the  widows 
who  are  desperately  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  in  the  face  of  inflation.  I  consider 
this  legislation  essential  and  am  happy 
to  give  it  my  full  endorsement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said:  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  presenting  the  bill 
to  improve  our  social  security  system 
and  the  pubUc  assistance  program. 
More  than  4  million  older  citizens  will  be 
tangibly  benefited  during  the  next  year 
by  these  sound  Improvements  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

Each  of  the  improvements  proposed 
by  the  bill  is  well  justified,  but  I  am 
particularly  pleased  by  the  provision  for 
optional  retirement  by  men  at  age  62 
instead  of  the  present  age  requirement 
of  65.  Many  of  my  constituents  have 
communicated  their  approval  of  this 
change  to  me;  It  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  worker  whom  age  has  overtaken  but 
who  Is  not  quite  disabled. 

Also  of  great  benefit  are  the  provisions 
Increasing  the  minimum  benefit  from 
$33  to  $40  a  month,  increasing  the  wid- 
cv.'s  benefits  10  percent,  and  easing  the 
requirements  for  attaining  the  insured 
status  by  reducing  the  quarters  of  work 
required.  I  support  these  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  wholeheartedly, 
which  are  In  line  with  the  President's 
program. 

There  are  other  needed  changes  In  the 
social  security  system  which  I  have  long 
advocated.  I  strongly  support  the  in- 
creased earnings  limit  for  social  .security 
recipients,  and  have  long  supported  even 
more  liberalize(3  earnings  limits  for  the 
older  people.  Other  improvements  also 
are  needed  in  the  social  security  system 
that  I  hope  will  be  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  87th  Congress.  However,  this  bill 
represents  fiscally  sound  progress  at  this 
time  and  I  support  its  enactment  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bilL 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Buroick],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gork],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith  J  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ch..vez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayoen]  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  poDo],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Smith]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  90, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  85 1 
YEAS— 90 


Aiken 

PiUbright 

Monroney 

Allott 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Moss 

BeaU 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hlckey 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Pell 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Butler 

Jackson 

JavKs 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Russell 

Capehart 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Carroll 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Case.  N.J. 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Church 

Long.  Mo. 

Stennis 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Cooper 

Long.  La. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dworshak 

McGee 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastland 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervin 

Miller 

NAYS— 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Burdick 

Fong 

Scott 

Chavez 

Goldwater 

Smith,  Mass. 

Dodd 

Gore 

Engle 

Hayden 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  6027)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  showing  the  Senate  amendments 
numbered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  ask  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  ♦ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
once  again  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr]  for  his  rare  managerial 
ability  and  skill.  I  believe  he  has  man- 
aged more  bills  successfully  through  the 
Senate  this  year  than  has  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate.  The  record 
should  show  that  he  has  done  it  with  his 
usual  intelligence  and  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  bills  which  he  had  guided  so 
successfully  through  the  Senate,  and 
with  a  t<3lerant  understanding  of  the 
desire  of  other  Members  of  the  Senate-. 
even  though  they  may  be  in  opposition 
to  what  he  believes  in. 

Once  again  I  salute  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  for  the  excellent  job 
he  has  done  in  piloting  this  bill  so  suc- 
cessfully to  passage. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  146.  An  act  to  extend  and  increase  the 
special  milk  program  for  children; 

S.  707.  An  act  to  provide  tran.sportation 
on  Canadian  vessels  between  ports  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  between  Hyder,  Alaska, 
and  other  points  In  southeastern  Alaska, 
and  between  Hyder.  Alaska,  and  other  points 
in  the  United  States  outside  Alaska,  either 
directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part 
of  the  transportation;  and 

S.  2113.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions 


FORD  FOUNDATION  AWARD  TO 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  pfe'Sident,  Rhode 
Islanders  take  particular  prid?  in  the 
news  that  Brown  University  has  been 
awarded  a  grant  of  $7.5  million  by  the 
Ford  Foundation's  special  program  in 
education.  I  believe  that  the  remarks  of 
the  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
when  announcing  the  grant  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  when  he  said: 

This  grant  was  made  in  respon.se  to 
Brown   University's   potential  for  advancing 


higher  education  In  New  England  and  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Our  program  In  edu- 
cation seeks  to  Identify  and  help  institutions 
with  the  capacity  and  ambition  to  achieve 
wholly  new  levels  of  academic  excellence, 
administrative  effectiveness,  and  financial 
support. 

This  grant  confirms  what  many  ad- 
mirers of  Brown  have  long  known;  that 
Brown  University  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education  in 
our  country. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  joins  me  in 
congratulating  the  administration,  fac- 
ulty, students,  and  alumni  of  Brown  on 
a  well-deserved  honor.  I  also  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  my  distinguished  predecessor, 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green  who  is 
the  senior  member  of  the  board  of  fel- 
lows of  Brown,  and  as  an  alumnus  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Brown's  out- 
standing reputation.  We  wish  Brown 
well  with  the  important  new  programs 
they  will  be  able  to  initiate  under  the 
terms  of  the  grant.  Certainly  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tasks  which  face  all  of  us. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Ford  Foundation's  re- 
lease announcing  the  award  of  this  grant 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  relea.se 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Release  Prom  the  Ford  Foundation 

New  York.  June  26. — The  Ford  Foundation 
'oday  announced  a  grant  of  17  5  million  to 
Brown  University  under  the  foundations 
sj>ecial  program  in  education. 

The  grant  makes  Brown  the  sixth  univer- 
sity to  participate  in  a  major  program  to 
promote  the  development  of  selected  private 
institutions  as  regional  and  national  centers 
of  excellence.  The  program  began  last  Sep- 
tember with  grants  of  $46  million  to  Johns 
Hopkins,  Stanford,  and  Vanderbllt  Univer- 
sities and  the  Universities  of  Denver  and 
Notre  Dame. 

Like  the  other  recipients.  Brown  must 
match  the  foundation's  grant  to  receive  the 
full  amount.  Brown  will  be  required  to  raise 
$15  million  in  3  years  under  a  two-to-one 
matching  formula,  bringing  the  total  of  new 
funds  to  $22  5  million. 

"This  grant  was  made  in  response  to 
Brown  University's  potential  for  advancing 
higher  education  in  New  England  and  the 
country  as  a  whole,"  Henry  T.  Heald,  presi- 
dent of  the  foundation  said.  "The  aim  is 
to  strengthen  the  university's  progress  as  a 
total  institution.  Our  special  program  in 
education  seeks  to  identify  and  help  Insti- 
tutions with  the  capacity  and  ambition  to 
achieve  wholly  new  levels  of  academic  ex- 
cellence, administrative  effectiveness,  and 
financial  support." 

James  W.  Armsey,  director  of  the  special 
program  In  education,  said  that  Brown  and 
the  other  participating  luiiversitles  are  given 
"full  opportunity  and  responsibility  to  de- 
termine and  pursue  their  own  priorities. 
They  are  free  to  use  their  grants  In  any  way 
they  choose  to  advance  their  overall  achieve- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  matching 
conditions  represent  aia  exacting  challenge 
to  the  universities'  trustees,  administrative 
officers,  faculty,  alumni,  and  other  friends 
to  improve  their  institutions'  performance 
and  thus  strengthen  the  course  of  American 
higher  education." 

Of  the  $7.5  million  grant  to  Brown, 
$1,890,000  will  be  paid  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber   1,    1961.    to   help    the   university    meet 
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pressing  current  needs.     These  funds  will  be 
used  as  follows: 

Initial  cost«  of  library  construc- 
tion  $1,  130,000 

Endowment  of  a  university  pro- 
fessorship          600,000 

Summer  stipends  for  humanists.         120,000 

President's  experimentation  and 
research   fund -.  60,000 

Graduate  fellowships  in  the  hu- 
manities   20. 000 

Staff  salaries  for  a  new  univer- 
sity  press 20.000 

Libriiry  fellowships 20,000 

Internships  In  university  admin- 
istration   10, 000 

Planning  for  Latin  American  in- 
terdisciplinary studies 10,  000 

The  remainder  of  t.*\e  foundation's  grant 
will  be  paid  in  annual  Installments  as 
matching  funds  are  accumulated.  Not  eli- 
gible for  matching  an;  funds  received  from 
government  sources  and  grants  made  under 
other  Ford  Foundation  programs  or  by  or- 
ganizations estiiblishecl  by  the  foundation. 
The  foundation  sa  d  that  selection  for 
\the  special  program  in  education  does  not 
preclude  Brown  from  participating  In  re- 
search and  experimental  activities  sup- 
ported under  the  foundation's  11  other 
grant-making  prograns.  Since  1954.  Brown 
has  received  $4,261,213  from  the  foundation 
and  the  fund  for  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation—an independeiit  organization  estab- 
lished by  the  fcundotlon — for  such 
activities  as  research  and  training  in  re- 
gional economics  and  experiments  in  the 
preparation  of  secondary-school  and  college 
teachers.  Unlike  the  special  program  in 
education,  grants  fcr  these  and  other 
aspects  of  the  foundation's  regular  pro- 
grams are  restricted  to  specific  uses. 

Grants  under  the  special  prpgr^m  are  a 
new  departure  in  fouii!iatlo«JBl||^«nd  are 
designed  to  provide  -ec^d^^^^^itutions 
with  wide  flexibility  in-fH^WTg  out  long- 
term  development  efforts.  Criteria  for  se- 
lecllun  include  peograjjhlcal  location,  excel- 
lence of  leadership,  strength  of  alumni  and 
other  constituencies,  strategic  Importance 
to  other  universities  cf  the  same  type  and 
other  universities  In  the  same  reg.on,  a 
tradition  of  scholarshi])  or  clear  evidence  of 
a  desire  and  ability  to  achieve  it,  and  plans 
to  move  toward  greater  scholarly  accom- 
plishment. 

Including  Pembroke  College,  its  coordi- 
nate women's  college,  IJrown  in  1960-61  had 
258  full-time  faculty  members.  3.251  under- 
graduate students,  and  782  graduate  stu- 
dents. Oi^erating  expe  ises  for  the  year  were 
approximately  $14  4  million.  By  1969-70, 
Brown  expects  to  have  321  full-time  teachers 
and  enroll  3.929  undergraduates  and  1.500 
gradviates.  Operating  expenses  are  expected 
to  rise  to  over  $36.5  m:lllon. 

Top  priority  in  Brov.-n's  building  program 
l.s  being  given  to  a  new  university  library. 
Other  Immediate  objectves  are  a  science  li- 
brary, a  physics-engineering  bvillding,  and 
additional  residential  facilities  for  Pembroke. 
The  university's  academic  plans  for  the 
next  decade  include  endowment  of  ten  new 
university  professorships:  Increasing  faculty 
salaries:  expanding  research  stipends  In  the 
humanities  and  the  social  and  physical  sci- 
ences: and  creation  of  scholarly  and  scien- 
tific programs  in  sucl'.  fields  as  problems  of 
the  aging,  materials  research  in  applied 
physical  sciences  and  mathematics,  Latin- 
.'\nierlcan  studies.  Near  Eastern  studies,  and 
oriental  languages. 

Also  during  the  ne>:t  10  years.  Brown  ex- 
pects to  establish  a  program  of  Independent 
study  for  all  Juniors  and  seniors,  and,  as  the 
quality  of  incoming  students  improves,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  required  subjects  in 
the  first  2  years.  Graduate  enrollment  will 
be    doubled;    meanwhile,    doctoral    require- 


ments win  be  simplified  and  intensllied  to 
expedite  completion  of  the  Ph.  D. 

The  university  also  expects  to  Increase 
the  nunaber  of  its  research  associate;)  and 
postdoctoral  fellows  to  Include  the  hunanl- 
ties  and  social  sciences  as  well  as  the  ])h7sl- 
cal  sciences. 

Including  the  $15  million  to  be  raised  by 
Brown  under  the  terms  of  today's  ip-ant, 
matching  funds  required  for  the  six  univer- 
sities participating  in  the  special  program  in 
education  total  $132  million.  The  to-al  of 
new  funds  expected  to  result  from  th«-  pro- 
gram (foundation  grants  plus  matching 
funds)  is  $185.5  million. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of 
each  grant  to  date,  the  matching  sum.  and 
the  total  new  funds  resulting  for  each 
university. 
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MICHIGAN  EDITOR  PRAISES  LILAD- 
ERSHIP  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  BY 
SENATOR  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  challenges  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  is  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
the  mental   health  of  our  citizens 

■We  are  all  familiar  with  the  shock- 
ing statistics:  not  less  than  $15  billion 
a  year  is  the  direct  financial  toll  exacted 
by  mental  illness:  every  other  hospital 
bed  in  our  country-  is  devoted  to  a  mental 
patient. 

Mental  illness  is  a  problem  confront- 
ing not  only  the  Federal  Governirient, 
but  State  and  local  governments  as  aell. 

It  was  with  real  interest,  therefore, 
that  I  read  in  the  June  7,  1961,  issue  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  a  column  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Manning,  Free  Press  con- 
tributing editor,  urging  a  counterattack 
against  mental  illness. 

The  column  paid  well-deserved  tribute 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  who  for  many  years 
has  devoted  attention  to  this  and  other 
health  problems. 

Most  recently,  and  at  present,  as 
chairman  of  a  Senate  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  conducting  a  re- 
view of  medical  research,  our  colleague 
has  been  spotlighting  the  needs  for  Fed- 
ei-al,  State,  and  local  cooperaiton  in  pre- 
ventive, curative,  and  restorative  medi- 
cine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Manning's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Jack  Manning  Says:   Mental  Health   War 

Lacks  Punch  It  Should  Have 

(By  John  C.  Manning) 

Michigan  lawmakers  will  return  to  Lansing 

tomorrow  to  wind  up  their  1961  session.    As 

Ray  Courage  pointed  out  Sunday  in  hLs  Free 

Press  political  summary,  "They  are  coming 


back  with  many  of  the  real  issues  not  solved. 
Most  important  Is  money." 

"When  the  legislature  meets  Thursday 
morning."  Courage  explained,  "the  1961-62 
budget  already  will  have  been  signed  Into  ,. 
law  by  the  Governor.  If  it  stands,  the 
State's  colleges  and  universities  will  chop  en- 
rollments rather  than  increase  tuition:  the 
mental  health  program  will  be  cut  back  and 
various  State  agencies  will  begin  tightening 
belts  at  expenses  of  public  service." 

At  approximately  the  same  time  our  legis- 
lature convenes  tomorrow  morning,  the 
State  mental  health  commission  will  be 
opening  a  conference  of  62  organizations  a 
couple  of  miles  this  side  of  the  capitol  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
study  ways  of  operating  State  hospitals 
through  the  coming  fiscal  year  on  gravely 
reduced  budgets. 

Last  year's  mental  health  budget  was  $72 
million.  This  year's  appropriation  was 
$80,666,587.  The  legislature  chopped  it  to 
$76  million. 

Adelaide  Hart,  Detroit's  new  member  of  the 
mental  health  commission,  who  will  direct 
the  Michigan  State  University  session,  and 
Evangeline  Sheibley,  commission  chairman, 
have  been  quoted  as  fearing  that  lack  of 
funds  might  threaten  such  programs  as 
community  projects  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children,  additional  nursing  servfees 
in  State  hospitals,  expansion  of  community 
clinic  schedules,  transfer  of  psychotics  from 
Jackson  Prison,  and  expansion  of  research 
and  staff  training. 

NOT     ENOt-'GH      RESEARCH 

We  Wish  the  M.S.U.  meeting  could  have 
snared  US  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
of  Minnesota,  for  a  walk.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization, 
he  Is  as  well  informed  on  our  nationwide 
medical  and  health  problems  as  any  man  in 
public  life. 

This  corner  agrees  wholeheartedly  with  his 
recent  observation  that  "there  are  lamen- 
tably few  voices  to  speak  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mentally  HI  and  the  Nation 
pays  a  staggering  price  for  failing  to 
strengthen  medical  research  on  mental  dis- 
orders, and  apply  through  some  competent 
clearing  house,  what  is  already  known.  " 

Senator  Humphrey's  feeling,  shared  ap- 
parently by  his  committee  associates,  is  that 
we  waste  money,  effort,  and  time  by  not  com- 
bining the  numerous  research  studies  which 
go  their  own  way  in  colleges,  hospitals,  and 
laboratories  all  across  the  land.  A  tight  in- 
terrelation would  speed  research  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  mental  Illness  Just  the 
way  it  has  so  encouragingly  advanced  In  the 
areas  of  cancer  and  tuberculosis. 

Our  State  mental  health  commission 
should  get  hold,  if  it  has  not  already  done 
so.  of  a  Senate  report  on  "coordination  of 
Federal  agency  programs  in  biomedical  re- 
search and  other  scientific  areas.  It  contains 
highly  important  statistical  material. 

It  suggests  among  other  things,  that 
Washington  should  offer  Federal  financial  aid 
to  States  in  need,  the  way  it  hands  out 
money  for  roads  and  housing. 

It  poses  provocative  questions.  For  exam- 
ple, how  much  should  be  allotted  respec- 
tively for  preventive  medicine  and  curative 
medicine,  and  by  whom?  It  notes  that  de- 
spite the  research  increase  In  recent  years, 
out  of  every  $100  spent  today  for  health  and 
medical  care,  only  about  $2.30  is  being  spent 
(publicly  as  well  as  privately)    for  research. 

the  cost  is  investment 
It  reminds  us  that  most  of  the  650.000 
mental  patients  across  the  land  receive  care 
in  State  or  Federal  tax-supported  Institu- 
tions. They  occupy  half  of  the  Nation's 
total  hospital  beds.  Conservative  estimates 
indicate  that  mental  illness  costs  the  tax- 
payer $1  billion  a  year  not  to  mention  Incal- 
culable losses  in  manpower. 
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"In  my  Judgment,"  Senator  Huiohkei  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  a  lew  weeks  ago,  "expen- 
ditures tor  health  should  be  regarded  as  an 
investment  in  our  country^  greatest  re- 
source— Its  cltlxens,  young  and  okL  Soch  in- 
vestment may  yield  the  greatrest  retam  if  a 
higher  proportion  is  made  at  the  right  time — 
tor  instance,  before  disease  and  disability 
strike  too  hard. 

This  comer  has  long  deplored  the  lacka- 
daisical, hit-and-miss  war  against  mental  ill- 
ness. We  don't  mean  that  people  generally 
are  indifferent  to  it  but  that  they  lack  the 
knowledge  they  have  been  given  about  can- 
cer and  other  major  maladies. 

An  aggressive  fighter  and  humanitarian 
like  Senator  Huuphxet  would  be  a  good 
choice  as  fiagbeeirer  in  the  war  which  must 
soon  get  underlay. 


ohder  for  adjournment  to 
tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  >.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  orderf  d. 


ATT)   TO   EDUCATION   WITHOUT, 
FEDERAL   CONTROL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
pas  ed  by  the  Avondale  School  District 
at  Auburn  Heights,  Mich.,  JuiiC  5,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Avondale  Board  of 
Education  favors  Federal  assistance  to  pub- 
lic primary  and  secondary  schools. 

If  possible  we  prefer  some  type  of  income 
tax  reduction  or  credit  that  could  be  applied 
to  local  school  systems  thereby  maintaining 
local  control. 

However,  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  concerned  with  the  gross  national  educa- 
tion product  and  it  Is  therefore  a  responsi- 
bility of  our  National  Government  to  aid 
education  without  Federal  control  and  with 
a  continuation  of  local  effort. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution was  forwarded  to  me  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  LeRoy  R.  Watt, 
who  thoughtfully  suggested  it  might  be 
of  benefit  to  all  of  us  if  it  could  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Congressional  PIecgrd. 

This  school  district,  as  much  as  any 
area  in  its  region  in  Michigan,  is  putting 
forth  the  maximum  of  local  effort.  As 
we  sec  from  the  resolution,  it  is  finding 
it  most  difficult  to  achieve  the  level  of 
excellence  in  education  which  all  of  us 
would  hop>e  to  find  across  this  country. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  for  tomorrow  and  pos- 
sibly the  succeeding  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tomorrow,  after 
the  consideration,  or  perhaps  during  the 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
to  call  up  Calendar  No.  402.  S.  857,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  Park;  Calendar 
No.  352,  S.  1154,  relating  to  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges;  and  Calendar 
399,  S.  901,  the  oceanographic  bilL 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  any  yea  and  nay  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


FOURTH     SLTPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No,  401,  H  R.  7712. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
iR.R.  7712 1  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3C,   1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  bill  as  it  has 
been  laid  before  the  Senate — the  fourth 
suppleniental  appropriation  bill  of 
1961 — contains  an  item  relating  to  the 
financing  of  the  emergency  force  in  the 
Congo.  As  I  have  .<;ugge.sted.  a  number 
of  Senators,  including  myself,  are  quite 
interested  in  that  item.  I  feel  certain 
there  w  ill  be  some  well-rounded  discus- 
sion on  it-  So  I  express  the  hor^e  that 
after  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  discusses  tiie  bill,  the  bill  may 
then  go  over  for  further  consideration 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Se.iator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  bringing  up 
the  bill  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  who.  as  all 
Senators  know,  has  not  been  present  in 
the  Senate  today. 

I  promised  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
earlier  today  that  I  would  bring  up  this 
measure  in  an  endeavor  to  have  it 
passed.  If  a  situation  develops  under 
which  :t  appears  that  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial debate.  I  will  have  no  objection 
to  the  majority  leader  makiny  any  post- 
ponement of  the  bill  until  early  tomor- 
row  that  he   might   deem   appropriate. 

However.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  will  be  the 
last  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1961.  It  must  pass,  go  to  the 
President,  and  become  law  by  June  30. 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  substantial  de- 
lay of  any  kind  in  its  passage.  How- 
ever, if  a  delay  until  tomorrow's  session 
is  required,  I  think  that  still  will  enable 
the  funilment  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  hope 
we  may  agree  now  that  following  the 
statemi?nt  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
on  the  bill,  the  bill  will  then  go  over 
until  tomorrow  for  further  di.scu.ssion. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  TTie  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  know  what  the  nature 
of  the  opposition  may  b€  which  may 
develop.  All  I  can  do  is  to  present  the 
bill,  in  the  hope  that  It  will  be  speedily 
passed.  If  that  proves  to  be  impossible 
today,  then,  as  I  have  already  indicated. 
I  Will  have  no  opposition  to  any  disposi- 
tion of  the  measure  which  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  may  care 
to  make,  provided  that  it  may  go  over 
for  early  disposition  tomorrow,  because 
it  is  the  last  silpplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  1961  and  will  have  to  reach 
the  White  House  with  all  speed  possible. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Hayden  1,  who  cannot  be 
present,  has  advised  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and.  through  him,  the  Senate,  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  insisted  upon  the 
omi.ssion  from  the  bill  of  many  Items 
so  as  to  avoid  a  conference  with  the 
House  and  to  expedite  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  every  way  known  to  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basLs  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
undeistanding  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  leadership 
would,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
like  to  have  the  Senate  consider  the 
opening  statement  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  the  statement  to  be 
presented  shortly  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  The  Senate  then  would  adjourn 
until  tomorrow,  and  the  pending  busi- 
ne.<v^  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour  would  be  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
action  on  that  bill,  which  I  hope  will  not 
take  too  long,  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Senate  to  consider  the  Cape 
Cod  Seashore  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  opposition 
at  all  to  that  disposition  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  in  opposition  to  the  Cape 
Cod  bill  or  to  the  other  measure  which 
was  mentioned. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
norida  will  make  an  opening  statement 
on  the  supplemental  appropriation  bUl, 
amd  that  the  Senate  will  then  adjourn 
until  tomorrow.  I  tliought  Senators 
should  be  assured  concerning  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  there 
is  to  be  opposition  to  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Discussion,  I  should 
say.     At  least  four  or  five  Senators  wilj 
engaee  in  a  considerable  discussion  ot\ 
the  Congo  item  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mi".  President, 
as  one  who  was  present  at  all  the  hear- 
ings on  the  appropriation  bill,  including 
the  item  now  being  discussed.  I  may  say 
that  there  will  not  be  opposition  to  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  committee,  but 
there  will  be  considerable  discussion  of 
the  policy,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  and 
the  future  of  the  policy  with  reference 
to  the  United  Nations  expenditures,  par- 
ticularly where  troops  are  involved,  and 
where  other  nations  may  not  be  willing  to 
contribute  their  share  of  the  assessment 


or   their   share  of   the  expense   of   the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  conditions.  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  going  over,  to  take  first  place  on 
the  calendar  tomorrow,  after  the  morn- 
inu  hour  has  been  concluded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  '^hank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  June  20, 
1961.  This  is  an  emergency  measure 
to  provide  appropriations  for  the  few  re- 
maining days  of  fl.scal  1961.  I  hope  it 
will  be  passed  by  the  Senate  tomorrow 
with  all  possible  spet^d,  so  that  it  may 
reach  the  White  House  without  further 
delay.  No  amendments  have  been  made 
in  the  bill,  so  it  can  be  signed  by  the 
President  immediately. 

The  Senate  Appropiiations  Commit- 
tee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$47,214,000  for  the  tems  contained  in 
H.R.  7712,  the  fourth  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1961.  This  amount 
is  identical  to  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
and  passed  by  the  House,  and  is  $40.- 
810.000  less  than  the  budget  estimate 
of  $88,024,000. 

Budget  estimates  were  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  for  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Be- 
cause of  the  delay  on  this  bill,  the  re- 
quests were  finally  withdrawn.  Funds 
for  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion were  made  available  by  transfer 
from  the  Piesident'.'-  emergency  fund. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
neither  the  Senato;-  handling  the  bill 
nor  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions intends  in  any  way  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  appropriations  for  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  regard- 
less of  the  opposition  which  individual 
Senators  may  have  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  authorizatior  measure. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  bill  is 
the  $32,204,000  for  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  program  in  the 
Congo.  The  commttee  concurs  in  the 
House  action  and  recommends  $405,000 
for  support  of  U.S.  prisoners  and  $105,- 
000  for  the  U.S.  Secret  Service. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $14,500,000  for  re:ired  pay  occasioned 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  on  the 
rolls  of  retired  personnel  of  the  various 
components  of  the  defense  forces.  The 
supplemental  request  of  $40  million  for 
military  personnel.  Army,  was  denied  in 
the  behef  that  this  item  might  better 
be  treated  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  for  1962. 

I  yield  at  this  time  for  any  questions 
which  may  tend  to  clarify  the  subject. 
These  items,  all  .small  except  the  one  for 
the  Congo,  are  necessitous  items  in  or- 
der to  close  out  the  Nation's  business 
and  obligations  for  fiscal  1961. 

The  item  relating;  to  the  Congo  rep- 
resents the  appropriation  of  the  regular 
part  of  the  United  Nations  assessment 
incurred  by  our  Nation  under  its  com- 


mitments to  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
a  little  more  than  32  percent  of  the  $100 
million  assessment  made  to  meet  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Congo  from  January  1  through  October 
1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  further 
questions,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


SUBSIDY  FOR  PUBLICKER 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  an  announcement  was  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  an 
agreement  which  was  reached  between 
it  and  the  Publicker  Chemical  Corp., 
or  one  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Pub- 
licker Industries,  having  to  do  with  a 
contract,  arranged  and  agreed  UFKjn.  for 
the  sale  of  certain  corn  to  the  Publicker 
Industries  under  certain  conditions 
which  drew  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Ni'braska,  when  he  saw  the  an- 
nouncement published  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  for  the  following  day, 
Saturday.  June  24.  and  also  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
stories  in  each  of  those  newspapers  be 
printed  at  this  pwint  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  From    the    Des    Moines    Register    June    24, 
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Nip   Molasses  From   Cubans 

Washington.  DC. — The  Government  Fri- 
day announced  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  under  which  the  Publicker  Chemical 
Corp.  will  stop  importing  molasses  from 
Fidel  Castro's  Cuba. 

The  Agricultural  Department  said  it  had 
signed  a  1-year  contract  with  the  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  firm  under  which  it  will  sell 
Publicker  14  million  bushels  of  surplus  corn 
for  use  in  the  production  of  industrial  alco- 
hol. 

The  corn,  which  the  Government  will  sell 
at  a  loss,  is  designed  to  replace  the  imported 
molasses  on  which  the  company  has  de- 
pended to  keep  some  of  its  operations  going. 

The  White  House  had  indicated  2  days  ago 
that  It  was  seeking  such  an  agreement  with 
Publicker  to  end  the  molasses  Imports, 
which  It  described  as  "not  In  the  public  in- 
terest "  because  they  provide  money  to  the 
Castro  dictatorship. 

Under  the  contract  Publicker  will  pay  64 
cents  a  bushel  for  the  surplus  corn.  The 
corn  will  be  taken  from  stocks  in  which  the 
Government's  Investment  Is  rated  at  »1  66  a 
bxishel 

A  prnision  in  the  contract  with  Publicker 
stipulates  that  all  profits  In  excess  of  2  per- 
cent aft*r  taxes  on  products  derived  from 
the  corn  will  revert  to  the  Government. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post.  June  24,  1961) 
Pi'BLicKER's  Cttban  Molasses  Pitrchase  Wins 

QtncK     Corn      Contract     Wrrn     Unttbd 

States 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

It  took  2  million  gallons  of  Cuban  black- 
strap to  bring  about  a  Government-industry 
agreement  yesterday  which  has  been  as  slow 
in  coming  as  molasses  In  January. 

The  settlement  of  the  Cuban  molasses 
dL-jpute  between  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  Publicker  Industries  of  Philadelphia  was 
not  as  favorable  to  the  Government  as  it 
might  have  been. 


Nevertheless  administration  officials  who 
have  been  stuck  in  the  molasses  mess  al- 
most since  last  January  were  as  relieved  as 
a  little  girl  who  had  just  disentangled  her- 
self from  a  batch  of  taffy. 

BUY    SURPLUS    CORN 

Under  a  contract  signed  by  Publicker  and 
Agriculture,  the  company  will  be  able  to 
purchase  from  the  Government  14  million 
bushels   of    surplus   corn    at   cutrate    prices 

The  corn  will  be  used  to  replace  Cuban 
molasses  that  Publicker  has  been  using  to 
produce  industrial  alcohol. 

Since  last  winter  the  Government  had  been 
seeking  to  persuade  Publicker  to  stop  im- 
porting molasses  from  Cuba  because  of  ad- 
ministration efforts  to  cut  off  trade  with 
Fidel  Castro's  nation. 

Negotiations  with  Publicker  had  lagged  for 
several    weeks    until    Wednesday    when    the 
company  Imported  more  than  2  million  ga! 
Ions  of  Cuban  blackstrap. 

shipment  speeds  contract 

The  arrival  of  the  shipment  at  Newt^rleans 
led  to  a  pickup  in  the  negotiations  in  Wash- 
ington which  culminated  In  the  contract. 
Some  Government  officials  believe  that  Pub- 
licker brought  in  the  molasses  to  speed  up 
the  negotiating  and  to  help  get  a  favorable 
contract. 

Others  say.  however,  that  the  shipment 
led  to  warnings  to  Publicker  that  Cuban 
molasses  imports  would  be  confiscated  under 
laws  prohibiting  the  dumping  of  commod- 
ities at  low  prices  on  the  American  market, 
and  that  the  company,  therefore,  signed  the 
contract   because  it  had   no   alternative 

Publicker  is  the  only  major  American  com- 
pany that  distills  large  amounts  of  alcohol 
from  the  blackstrap  molasses,  which  Is  a  by- 
product of  the  third  and  final  boiling  of 
sugarcane  in  the  refining  process. 

Most  of  the  other  Industrial  alcohol  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  Is  a  byproduct 
of  natural  gas  operations.  To  operate  Its 
plant  in  Philadelphia  In  competition  with 
other  distillers.  Publicker  maintained  that 
it  must  have  cheap  molasses. 

Cuba  has  been  the  company's  sole  sup- 
plier, and  Publick:;r  argued  that  it  should 
not  be  penalized  because  of  a  Government 
policy  to  halt  trade  with  Cuba. 

STICKY    POINTS    DEVELOP 

The  Agriculture  Department  agreed,  but 
sticky  points  quickly  developed  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. They  Involved  the  price  of  the 
corn,  a  contract  provision  to  limit  Pub- 
licker profits  from  the  transaction  and  a 
limitation  on  the  use  of  molasses  In  cattle 
feed. 

The  contract  provides  that  Publicker  can 
buy  low-grade  surplus  corn  for  about  one- 
third  the  current  market  price — 64  cents  a 
bushel  as  against  98  cents.  The  corn  has 
been  in  storage  bins  for  3  to  4  years,  but  still 
makes  good  alcohol  and  cost  the  Government 
$1.66  a  bushel. 

Publicker's  profits  on  the  aJcohol  distilled 
from  the  corn  will  be  limited  to  2  percent, 
and  the  company  must  refrain  from  buy- 
ing molasses  from  Cuba. 

And  what  about  the  2  million  gallons  of 
blackstrap  that  arrived  In  New  Orleans  on 
Wednesday?  The  Government  apparently 
will  allow  Publicker  to  be  stuck  with  it — 
which  Is  all  right  with  the  company. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mi'.  President,  when 
the  announcement  is  studied,  a  number 
of  questions  immediately  suggest  them- 
selves. 

First  of  all,  what  was  the  statutoiy  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  sell  corn  to  the  Publicker  Indus- 
tries for  64  cents  a  bushel? 
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It  happens  that  the  current  market 
price  of  that  type  of  com  and  of  com 
generally  is  approximately  twice  that 
amount.  The  cost  to  the  Government, 
we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  newspaper 
reports,  was  about  $1.66  a  bushel,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  the  basis  of  that 
computation.  Yet,  according  to  the  re- 
port, the  agreement  was  to  sell  the  com 
for  64  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I.  too, 
was  very  much  interested  in  this  sale. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
Is  not  receiving  64  cents  a  bushel.  That 
is  the  price  delivered  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Government  will  have  to  pay 
the  freight  charge  of  25  to  30  cents  a 
busheL  The  Government  will  actually 
receive  a  net  of  30  to  35  cents  a  bushel, 
assuming  there  is  no  storage  charge. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  storage  charge 
win  be  even  more  than  that.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  Government  actually  gets  any- 
thing for  this  com  after  storage  costs 
are  paid. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  storage  charge 
has  been  reported  to  be  about  13  cents 
a  bushel  a  year.  There  is  no  telling 
where  the  shipment  will  originate;  but, 
in  the  main,  very  likely  it  will  come  from 
the  Middle  West.  Therefore,  the  Sena- 
tor's comment  in  regard  to  the  freight 
charge  is  undoubtedly  correct.  As  I  un- 
derstand, it  will  be  between  25  and  30 
cents. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  authority 
for  the  transaction  another  question 
which  arises  is  as  to  the  kind  of  com 
which  would  be  dehvered — whether  it 
would  be  good  com  or  No.  1  com  or 
No.  2  com,  or  other  types  of  corn. 

Up<Mi  preliminary  inquiry,  I  am  told 
that  it  will  be  about  as  poor  com  as 
they  can  get.  Every  effort  will  be  made 
to  get  poor  com,  and  I  assume  that  it 
will  be  sample  com. 

F\irthermore,  on  the  basis  of  recent 
sales  of  sample -«rade  corn,  sold  for  de- 
livery at  Philadelphia,  that  price  is  any- 
where from  $1.31  to  $1.32  or  $1.35— 
namely,  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
Publicker  is  paying. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka yield  again  ? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department;  and  they  have 
confirmed  that  the  com  of  the  grade 
which  will  be  delivered  to  Publicker  un- 
der the  contract  is  today  selling  at  about 
$1.31  or  $1.32.  In  fact,  the  Government 
has  sold  some  com — com  of  the  same 
prade  as  that  for  which  the  contract  pro- 
vides— at  those  prices  when  delivered  at 
Philadelphia. 

In  addition,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Department  has  advised  that  it  does  not 
think  it  has  on  hand  enough  of  such 
low-grade  corn  which  it  could  furnish 
under  the  contract  and  that  it  will  no 


doubt  have  to  dehver  a  lot  of  No  2  corn. 
and  perhiaps  No.  1  com,  to  fill  this  con- 
tract with  Publicker,  but  under  the  con- 
tract this  better  grade  com  will  be  sold 
at  the  same  price.  In  other  word.s,  some 
of  the  best  corn  the  Department  has  may 
well  be  delivered  under  this  contract. 

Mr.  KRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  correct,  becau.se  during  the 
last  5  months  there  have  been  heavy 
sales  of  com  from  Commodity  Credu 
Corporation  elevators.  For  e.xaraplo 
from  Oc'^ober  1,  1960.  through  June  16. 
1961,  almost  157  million  bushels  have 
been  sold  for  domestic  use  from  these 
stocks.  That  figure  compares  with  the 
sales  of  approximately  74  million  bushels 
for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  The 
justification  for  the  sale,  as  I  unde:  'itand 
is  that  the  com  was  out  of  condition  oi 
was  in  danger  of  being  out  of  condition 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield  further? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield,  certainly. 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware  That 
was  the  argument  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  its  heavy  sale  of  corn  during 
the  spring.  However,  many  of  us  then 
felt  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  try:Jig  to  drive  down  the  price  of 
corn  on  the  farm  in  order  to  force  the 
farmers  to  sign  up  under  the  Feed  Grains 
Act.  As  evidence  that  we  were  right  we 
have  a  survey  showing  that  of  277  cars 
of  corn  shipped  in  a  4- week  period,  97 
carload.'^  of  that  com  graded  No.  1  or 
No.  2  at  Chicago. 

So  the  Department  was  then  sellin;,' 
No.  1  cc-rn  and  No.  2  corn  at  a  low  price 
in  a  deliberate  effort  to  force  down  the 
corn  market. 

I  understand — and  the  Department  ha.s 
readily  confirmed  this  to  me.  as  it  ha.^^ 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska — that 
tuider  the  contract  with  Publicker  the 
Department  will  have  to  deliver  some 
high-grade  com.  After  all,  why  is  the 
Government  selling  this  com?  Not  be- 
cause we  need  the  increa.^ed  production 
of  industrial  alcohol.  The  Government 
is  not  selling  the  com  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  a  low-grade  com.  But 
the  Goverrunent  is  approving  this  sale 
in  order  to  get  the  Publicker  Industries 
to  agree  not  to  deal  with  Castro  Tlio 
Publicker  Industries  threatens  to  buy 
molass€s  from  Castro  tmle.ss  the  Govern- 
ment will  sell  it  com  at  a  bargain  price. 
To  say  the  least,  this  has  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  being  a  "sticky"  deal. 

In  the  past,  before  Castro,  we  were 
one  of  CuImi's  best  customers. 

Are  v,e  now  going  to  lamich  on  a  pro- 
gram of  giving  .subsidies  to  various  con- 
cerns, in  order  to  get  them  to  stop  mak- 
ing purchases  from  Castro? 

I  think  this  is  a  dangerou.s  precedent 
Our  farmers  have  been  using  molasses 
in  their  dairy  feed;  and  molasses  is  a 
standard  insredient  in  many  of  the  dairy 
feeds,  and  to  a  les.ser  extent  some  mo- 
lasses i:;  used  in  poultry  feeds. 

Are  we  going  to  start  subsidizing  the 
farmers  now  in  order  to  get  them  not  to 
purchase  molasses  from  Cuba?  Cer- 
tainly not,  they  would  resent  the  implica- 
tion. Is  this  subsidy  available  only  to 
the  benefit  of  one  company  which  has  a 
"pull"  :ji  Washington  whereby  it  can  get 
what  amotmts  to  an  $8  million  sub.sidy 


on  this  one  purchase  of  cornet  below 
the  market  price? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know  whether 
molasses  will  continue  to  be  used  to  aug- 
ment cattle  feed  or  poultry  feed. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  have  the 
statistics  in  the  Record  which  refer  to 
sales  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks.  I  should  like  to  repeat  them : 

For  domestic   use   for   the   period   of 
October  1.  1960.  through  June  16.  19SI 
the  sales  were  156.589.000  bushels. 

For  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  ihr 
&ales  for  domestic  use  totaled  74  million 
bti,shels. 

For  export,  the  figures  for  the  year 
ending  June  17,  1961,  63,923,000  bushels 
and  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier, 
26,199,000  bushels. 

In  addition  to  the  questions  I  have  al- 
ready suggested,  these  questions  arise: 
Would  others  besides  Publicker  Corp.  be 
able  to  buy  corn  under  these  sar^e  ternis 
and  under  substantially  the  sai  condi- 
tions? 

Are  there  .specifications  in  writing  for 
the  purchase  of  corn  even  thou^  "^  the 
Executive  order  does  not  designate  the 
Publicker  Corp.  by  name? 

Are  the  specifications  so  restricted 
that  only  Publicker  Corp.,  can  qualify 
under  that  situation? 

These  questions  ai*e  very  Pv.rtinent.  and 
ones  which  I  would  like  to  have  pursued 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  asked 
that  same  question  of  tiie  Department 
and  was  advised  that  the  specifications 
under  which  this  cheap  corn  would  be 
available  were  drafted  in  such  form  that 
the  Publicker  Corp.  is  the  only  company 
in  the  United  States  that  could  qualify 
under  its  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Consideriiig  the  vol- 
ume of  sales  we  have  had  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks — 
presumably  they  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  that  corn  was  out  of  condition 
or  in  danger  of  being  out  of  condition — 
it  would  appear  to  me  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  quite  right  when  he  says 
that  the  stock  of  that  kind  of  corn  has 
not  only  been  depleted,  but  has  been 
depleted  for  a  long  time.  It  means  the 
Publicker  Corp.  will  get  the  type  of  com 
which  other  industries  can  use  for  their 
manufacturing  purposes. 

The  final  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
is  whether,  if  that  is  done,  it  will  be 
done  on  a  negotiated  basis  with  Pub- 
licker alone  or  whether  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  other  bidders  to  bid 
for  that  type  of  corn,  as  they  ought  to 
be  entitled  to. 

On  June  9,  1961.  there  were  shipments 
from  Blissfield.  Mich.,  for  delivery  in 
Philadelphia,  of  sample  yellow  corn  with 
a  moisture  content  of  13.8  p>ercent,  at 
$1,315.  There  was  another  shipment 
from  Blissfield,  Mich.,  for  delivery,  in 
Philadelphia,  of  com  with  a  moisture 
content  of  13  percent,  at  $1,335.  There 
was  another  delivery  from  Kenton.  Ohio, 
delivered  in  Philadelphia,  of  corn  with 
a  moistiu-e  content  of  13.7  percent  at 
$1.22.    All  were  sample  grade. 

There  was  another  shipment  from 
Kenton,  Ohio,  to  Philadelphia,  of  corn 


with  a  moisture  content  of  14  percent, 
at  $1.28. 

There  was  another  shipment  from 
Maybee.  Mich.,  of  corn  with  a  mois- 
ture content  of  11.9  percent,  also  sample 
grade,  at  $1.29 U, 

Those  figures  siggest  the  range  in 
that  field. 

It  is  evident  to  t  le  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  we  ha\e  a  market  with  ac- 
tual sales  at  a  prict  range  twice  as  high 
as  64  cents  a  bushe: .  If  it  is  going  to  be 
the  rule  to  sell  surplus  corn  at  that  figure 
notwithstanding  the  market  price,  will 
others  get  in  on  it?  Again,  what  is 
statutory  authority  for  this  procedure? 

In  order  to  secuie  the  facts,  on  June 
24.  1961.  I  directed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  asking  several  ques- 
tions along  this  line. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorh  the  text  of  the  letter 
be  set  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

June  24.  1961. 
Hon.  Okville  L.  Pritman, 
Secretary  o/  Agru-ulture. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fr:eman.  This  morning's 
i.ewspaper  carried  a  story  about  the  agree- 
ment your  Department  reached  with  Pub- 
licker Industries  of  Philadelphia,  by  which 
It  will  be  able  to  purchase  14  million  bushels 
of  surplus  corn  frc>m  the  Government  at 
cutrate  prices. 

Let  me  say  that  I  completely  support  the 
effort  to  preieiU  Iniports  of  molasses  from 
Cuba  In  light  of  tic  world  situation  and 
particularly  our  brc  ken  relations  with  that 
country  However,  I  am  curious  to  know 
under  what  authority  the  Department  can 
sell  quantities  of  surplus  corn  to  a  private 
American  business  coiicern  at  64  cents  a 
bushel,  which  Is  abc  ut  one-third  the  cost  to 
the  Government  and  about  one-half  the  price 
support  of  corn  set  by  you  in  1961.  To  my 
knowledge,  domestic  uses  have  never  before 
had  an  opportvuilty  to  buy  surplus  com  at 
such  bargain  prices. 

By  this  agreemen'  with  Publicker  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  precedent  has  been  established 
which  others  can  point  to  in  an  effort  to  pur- 
chase corn  at  prices  which  will  play  havoc 
to  the  market,  not  to  mention  congressional 
policy.  For  this  rea-on  the  announced  action 
of  the  Department  will  surely  cause  grave 
concern  to  the  Na  .Ion's  producers,  feeders, 
and  the  general  tax;jayers — all  three  of  whom 
stand  to  lose  by  th  s  generous  concession  to 
Publicker. 

Your  report  on  t^ls  transaction  and  cita- 
tion of  authority  tl.erefor  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

With  kind  regard.'!.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

Roman  L  Hruska. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  for  calling 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  join  in  th(!  criticism  of  this  entire 
transaction. 

In  addition.  I  have  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultu:-e  to  furnish  for  me.  and 
others  who  may  be  interested,  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  the  shipments  involved 
in  this  sale  of  14  million  bushels  of  com, 
showing  the  grade  of  every  carload 
shipped.  The  movement  of  com  by  the 
Government  is  automatically  inspected. 
I  have  asked  for  copies  of  the  inspection 


reports  on  each  car  shipped,  the  origin 
of  shipment,  the  year  it  was  originally 
stored,  and  all  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion. I  want  to  know  what  grade  of 
com  is  to  be  delivered  on  this  highly 
questionable  contract. 

The  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know 
the  full  cost  of  the  subsidy  being  given 
to  this  company. 

At  present  estimates  it  apF>ears  that 
the  taxpayers  will  lose  over  $8  million 
on  this  sale. 

It  marks  the  beginning  of  a  subsidy 
program  for  the  distilling  industry. 

The  Department  frankly  admits  that 
it  fully  expects  to  release  some  No.  1  and 
No.  2  corn  in  order  to  fill  the  contract. 
It  claims  it  made  this  concession  in  order 
to  get  an  agreement  from  the  company 
that  it  would  not  insist  on  buying  mo- 
lasses from  Castro. 

I  think  it  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when 
in  this  country  we  have  to  pay  American 
citizens  to  keep  them  from  dealing  with 
the  Castro  government.  Certainly  the 
U.S.  Government  has  all  the  authority  it 
needs  to  stop  the  trade  with  Cuba,  and 
it  shotild  have  been  stopped  a  long  time 
ago. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  from  the 
White  Hotise  of  the  trade  with  Cuba  by 
some  of  otir  neighbors  to  the  north.  Yet 
we  now  find  our  owti  Government  con- 
doning this  trade  right  here  in  America. 

We  find  our  Goverrunent  is  subsidizing 
to  the  extent  of  a  httle  over  $8  million 
sales  of  corn  at  prices  below  the  present 
market  value  in  order  to  get  consent 
from  a  company  that  it  will  refrain  from 
further  trade  with  Mr.  Castro. 

Since  when  did  we  have  to  pay  Amer- 
icans to  be  Americans?  And  how  long 
has  the  company  agreed  to  refrain  from 
such  trade?  Twelvemonths.  At  the  end 
of  the  12  months  if  Publicker  Corp.,  can- 
not get  another  bargain  sale  from  the 
U.S.  Government,  prestimably  it  will  go 
back  to  trading  with  Mr.  Castro.  The 
agreement  provides  for  the  withholding 
of  further  purchases  from  Cuba  for  only 
a  12 -month  period. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

In  all  fairness,  it  shotild  be  stated  that 
there  is  a  so-called  recovery  clause  in  the 
contract,  as  reported  in  the  presii,  to  the 
effect  that  any  profits,  after  taxes,  which 
the  Publicker  Corp.  will  get  over  and 
above  2  percent  will  be  payable  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

But  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  like  to  pose  this  question.  Here 
are  buyers  in  an  open  and  free  market 
in  a  country  that  boasts  of  its  capitalistic 
system.  When  buyers  pay  twice  as  much 
as  what  Publicker  is  paying,  presumably 
they  buy  it  to  make  a  profit,  and  they  do 
make  it. 

In  due  time  they  will  pay  income  taxes 
on  their  profits. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  an  operation  in 
keeping  with  oiu-  system  of  government. 
It  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  a  Goverrunent - 
industry  agreement  of  this  kind,  under 
which  the  Government,  in  effect,  goes 
into  partnership  with  a  corporation  and 
says,  "If  you  make  more  than  2  percent 
after  you  pay  your  regular  taxes,  we 
will  take  the  excess." 


It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  agree- 
ment is  totally  out  of  order,  in  view  of 
the  tyi>e  of  market  involved  and  in  view 
of  the  type  of  com  which  very  likely 
will  have  to  be  delivered  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  contract  and  to  comply  with 
it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  agree  with  him  as  to  how  im- 
practical it  is  to  apply  a  profit  limita- 
tion to  a  business  in  America. 

One  of  the  ofi&cials  in  the  Department 
or  Agriculture  pointed  out  that  the  so- 
called  limitation  is  more  or  less  •window- 
dressing.  The  company  has  a  series  of 
corporations.  I  have  heard  there  are  14 
different  corporations  under  ■which  the 
company  operates.  It  was  frankly  ad- 
mitted it  would  be  mathematically  im- 
possible for  them  ever  to  follow  the 
finished  product  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy through  the  series  of  corpora- 
tions until  the  product  was  marketed  or 
to  tell  whether  the  profit  was  2  i>ercent 
or  10  percent.  That  fancy  profit  limita- 
tion is  simply  window  dressing  for  pub- 
lic constimption. 

Again  it  should  be  pointed  out  for 
emphasis  that  there  have  been  in  the 
past  several  months  a  number  of  pur- 
chases at  the  regular  market  price  of 
other  corn  which  has  been  converted 
into  alcohol  in  this  country.  These  pur- 
chases were  mostly  by  comr>etitors  of 
this  company.  I  tmderstand  that  about 
1'2  to  2  million  bushels  has  been  pur- 
chased in  recent  months  for  which  the 
regular  market  price  was  paid. 

There  is  a  byproduct  which  is  related 
to  this  production;  namely,  the  brewers' 
grains.  The  Department  failed  to  con- 
sider the  effect  on  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  other  companies  w  hich  are  buying 
grain  through  the  regular  free  enterprise 
system  and  paying  the  regular  market 
price. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  classify  this 
sale  as  anything  other  than  a  favored 
sale  to  a  company  which  happened  to 
have  enough  political  pull  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  to  force  a  bargain  under  the 
threat  that  if  the  Government  did  not 
give  them  a  subsidy  it  would  go  to  Cuba 
and  do  business  with  Castro. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  arguments 
or  the  threats  advanced  by  the  Publicker 
Industries.  They  are  not  entitled  to  any 
subsidy  or  payoff  to  get  them  to  stop 
trading  with  Castro. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  has  been  advocating  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  agricultural  sur- 
plus products  for  industrial  purposes. 
One  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  com.  which  allegedly  is  the 
poorest  in  the  business,  to  make  indus- 
trial alcohol.  The  com  can  be  as  black 
as  one's  boot,  and  still  be  highly  useful 
and  productive  for  the  making  of  indus- 
trial alcohol,  as  useful  and  productive  as 
it  would  be  if  it  were  the  No.  2  com  in 
moisture  content. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  op- 
posed that  proposal,  on  the  grotmds  of 
the  excessively  high  price  which  would 
be  involved  in  such  an  operation.  We 
have  the  situation  now,  apparently, 
that  reverses  its  position,  on  behalf  of 
one  company  and   only  one   company. 
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The  Department  says:  "Yes,  go  ahead 
and  make  indiistrial  alcohol  out  of  the 
poor  com.  If  we  cannot  give  you  the 
poor  com  we  will  give  you  the  best  com 
m  the  business.  We  will  comply  with 
our  contract." 

The  company  is  getting  the  com  at 
64  cents  a  bushel  delivered  in  Philadel- 
phia, when  the  carrying  charges  perhaps 
consume  as  much  as  half  of  that~- price. 
In  other  words,  the  company  is  getting 
the  com  delivered  at  the  manufacturing 
plant  for  approximately  one-third  of  a 
dollar  a  bushel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
com  used  to  fill  this  contract  happens 
to  be  com  which  has  been  in  the  Gov- 
ernment warehouse  for  3  years  the  Gov- 
ernment will  then  get  exactly  nothing. 
It  will  take  all  of  the  one-third  of  a  dol- 
lar to  pay  the  storage  cost. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  that  event  there 
would  be  a  further  loss.  According  to 
the  reports  we  have,  the  cost  to  the 
Government  now  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1.66.  Inevitably  there  would  be  a 
further  loss,  if  the  storage  charges  ac- 
cumulated for  2  or  3  or  4  years,  which 
may  well  be  the  case.  Some  of  the  corn 
which  has  been  in  storage,  at  least  up 
until  recently,  has  been  on  hand  for  6 
or  7.  and,  some,  I  believe,  for  8  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  asked 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  Department 
with  whom  I  talked  the  question  as  to 
what  he  thought  the  Government  would 
have  received  for  the  corn  had  the  Gov- 
errmient  armounced  a  program  of  an  al- 
location of  20  million  to  25  million 
bushels  of  corn  to  be  used  for  industrial 
alcohol  and  asked  for  competitive  bids 
from  all  the  industry  for  this  corn.  His 
feeling  was  that  the  Government  could 
have  obtained  at  least  20  or  25  cents 
per  bushel  more  than  it  did  get  from 
Publicker. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  awaiting  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  have  an  idea  I  shall  not  be 
alone  in  respect  to  the  interest  which  is 
expressed  over  this  transaction  with 
Publicker. 

Mf.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  corn,  it  is  one  thing 
Jto  think  of  the  whole  proposal  as  a 
splendid  move  to  get  rid  of  some  tre- 
mendously large  stocks  of  farm  com- 
modities. But  it  is  not  quite  that  simple, 
because  when  the  processing  of  the  corn 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustrial alcohol  has  been  completed, 
there  will  remain  a  byproduct  which  is 
highly  nutritious.  It  is  greatly  in  de- 
mand and,  if  it  is  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  great  quantity  within  the  next  12 
months,  will  raise  considerable  havoc 
with  the  feed  grains  and  the  feed  market. 

For  reasons  such  as  this,  I  am  looking 
forward  with  great  interest  to  receiving 
a  copy  of  the  contract.  I  understand 
there  is  a  provision  that  the  Publicker 
corporation  will  not  dispose  of  that  resi- 
due at  a  rate  greater  than  4,000  tons  a 
month,  and  the  disposal  is  to  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  some  18  months.  That 
shows  the  complexity  of  the  proposal. 
It  is  not  something  superficial.     It  is  not 


a  master  stroke  to  help  out  the  agricul- 
tural situation  or  the  plight  of  the 
farmers. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  pointed 
out,  more  likely  it  is  participation  in 
international  diplomacy  and  foreign  pol- 
icy as  much  as  anything  else. 

I  make  that  point,  because  this  is  a 
situation  deserving  of  a  great  deal  of 
scrutiny  and  study  in  order  to  under- 
stand its  full  implications. 

Mr.  MOP.TON.  Mr.  President .  will  the 
Senator  yii?ld? 

Mr.  HRl  SKA.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON  The  byproduct  from 
the  production  of  indu.strial  alcohol  is  a 
high  prcte.n  product  which  i.s  used  a.s  a 
protein  supplement  in  all  sorts  of  animal 
feeds.  What  we  arc  doing  when  we  arti- 
ficially throw  extra  protein  on  the  mar- 
ket. throu::;h  the  dried  grains  which  ac- 
cumulate from  the  distillation  of  the 
■hot"  corn,  or  the  wet  corn,  into  alcohol 
is  to  upset  the  soybean  market,  to  up.set 
the  mill  feed  market,  to  upset  the  cotton- 
seed mill  market,  to  upset  the  brewers' 
dried  grain  market — to  up.'^et  the  whole 
segment  of  our  economy  which  is  closely 
linked  to  the  processing  of  agricultural 
products. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  think  through  the  various  vici.s.si- 
tudes  which  I  am  sure  will  develop  a.s  a 
result  of  the  probable  amount  of  hi^h 
protein  feed  which  will  hang  over  the 
market,  even  though  he  ha.s  written  in 
the  contract  a  certain  limitation  that  the 
buyer  will  hold  the  feed  off  the  market 
for  18  months,  and  markei  4  percent  a 
month,  or  whatever  the  provision 
requires. 

The  feed  is  bound  to  influence  the 
market.  When  the  market  of  a  proces- 
.sor  is  influenced,  the  market  of  the  pro- 
ducer will  likewise  be  influenced.  This 
transaction  will  have  its  impact  upon 
the  price  of  soybean  meal,  the  price  of 
linseed  meal,  and  even  the  price  of 
wheat,  because  the  price  of  wheat  is  in 
some  way  related  to  the  value  of  the  by- 
product of  wheat,  which  is  also  a  high 
protein  product. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  are  very  much 
appreciated.  Apparently  it  occurred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the 
operation  is  not  a  simple  one.  Provision 
was  made  bearing  upon  this  point. 
Whether  the  transaction  will  be  effectual 
for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  the  im- 
pact on  the  market  in  these  ways  and 
upon  these  many  segments  of  our  feed 
grains  industry,  our  livestock  industry, 
and  so  on,  remains  to  be  .seen.  I  have 
an  idea  that  because  of  the  haste  with 
which  the  contract  had  to  be  drawn, 
and  apparently  was  drawn,  we  may  find 
inadequacies,  and  probably  will  suffer  a 
result  that  will  not  have  been  calculated 
in  the  original  instance.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  VETERANS' 
DIRECT  HOME  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  have  the  Senate  take  up  a  matter 
which  can  be  disposed  of  very  quickly. 
Therefore,  I  move  that  the  Chair  lay  be- 


fore the  Senate  House  bill  5723,  to  which 
I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  (Putting 
the  question.  1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Which 
bill  is  It? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  on  the  table. 
It  is  the  veterans'  housing  bill.  What 
I  propose  to  do  is  as  follows:  The  House 
has  already  passed  the  bill.  We  left  it 
on  the  table  when  we  considered  it  in  the 
Senate.  We  passed  the  veterans'  hous- 
inp  bill.  I  propose  to  take  it  exactly  as 
it  was  passed  and  put  it  in  the  House 
bill. 

I  have  cleared  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehartI, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
BusHi,  the  minority  leader  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
SEN),    and    the    majority    leader     I  Mr. 

M.^NSFIELD  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
iHR.  57231  to  extend  the  veterans' 
guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan  pro- 
gram and  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  veterans'  direct  loan  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Yarborough]  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  add  a  provision.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
not  be  read,  but  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  offered  by  Mr.  Sparkman.  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Yarborough.  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  (a)  Bection  1803  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  l.s  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

'(a)(1)  Any  loan  to  a  World  War  II  or 
Korean  conflict  veteran.  If  made  within  the 
applicable  period  prescribed  In  paragraph 
(3 1  of  this  subsection  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses, and  in  compliance  with  the  provisions, 
specified  In  this  chapter  Is  automatically 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  in  an 
amount  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
loan  if  the  loan  is  made  for  any  of  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  1810  of  this 
title  and  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  loan  if  the  loan  is  fur  any  of  the  pur- 
p<>.se.s  specified  in  section  1812,  1813,  or  1814 
of  this  title. 

"(2)  If  a  loan  report  or  an  application  for 
loan  guarantee  relating  to  a  loan  under  this 
chapter  is  received  by  the  Administrator  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  vet- 
(Tiins  entitlement,  the  loan  may  be  guaran- 
teed or  insured  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapt.er  after  such  date. 

'  i3i(Ai  A  World  War  II  veteran's  entitle- 
ment to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  will 
expire  as  follows: 

"(ii  ten  years  from  the  date  of  dlscijarge 
or  release  from  the  last  period  of  active  duty 
of  the  veteran,  any  part  of  which  occurred 
during  World  War  II,  plus  an  additional 
period  fqual  to  one  year  for  each  four 
month.s  of  active  duty  performed  by  the  vet- 
eran during  World  War  II,  except  that  en- 
titlement shall  not  continue  In  any  case 
after  July  25,  1967.  nor  shall  entitlement  ex- 
pire in  any  case  prior  to  July  25,   1962;   or 
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••(ii)  on  July  25,  1967,  for  a  veteran  dis- 
charged or  released  for  a  service-connected 
disability  from  a  period  of  active  duty,  any 

part  of  which  occurred  during  World  War 
Ii. 

••(B)  A  Korean  conflict  veteran's  entitle- 
ment to  the  beneflu  of  this  chapter  will  ex- 
pire as  follows: 

■■(1)  ten  yeais  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  release  from  tha  last  period  of  active 
duty  of  the  veteran,  any  part  of  which  oc- 
cvirred  diu-lng  the  Korean  conflict,  plus  an 
additional  period  equal  to  one  year  for  each 
lour  months  of  ac:.lve  duty  performed  by 
tl'.e  veteran  during  the  Korean  conflict,  ex- 
cept that  entitlement  shall  not  continue  In 
any  case  alter  January  31.  1975,  nor  shall 
entitlement  expire  lu  any  case  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1965;  or 

'•(ii)  on  January  31,  1975,  for  a  veteran 
discharged  or  rele.ised  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  f -om  a  period  of  active 
duty,  any  part  of  walch  occurred  during  the 
Korean  conflict" 

(b)  The  last  sen.ence  of  section  1802(b) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  '•Eiitltlement  restored 
under  this  sub.section  may  l>e  used  by  a 
World  War  II  veteran  at  any  time  before 
July  26.  19C7,  and  by  a  Korean  conflict  vet- 
eran at  any  lime  before  Fcbru:iry  1.  1975." 

(c)  Section  1814tb)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  i  1 )  by  striking  out 
paragraph  i3i;  (2)  by  striking  out  "■;  and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
a  period;  and  (3)  by  inserting  •and"  after 
the  semicolon  nt   tl.e  end  o.'  paragraph   (1). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraphs  (2(  and  (3)  of 
sulxsectlon  (d)  of  section  1811  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$13.5O0^,  where\er  it  appears  In 
such  p.iragraphs,  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$15,000". 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  1811  is 
amended  to  read  as  follow.<; : 

•'ih)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this 
section  to  any  veteran  after  the  expiration 
of  his  entitlement  pursuant  to  section  1803 
(a)i3)  of  this  title  except  pursuant  to  a 
commitment  Issued  by  the  Administrator 
before  such  entitlement  expires." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  lB'J3(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  'June  30,  1962"  In  the 
second  sentenre  and  substituting  therefor 
"June  30.   1961  •; 

(2)  by  changing  the  comma  to  a  period  In 
the  fourth  sentence  and  delctirg  the  re- 
mainder cf  thnt  sentence: 

(3)  by  Insertlnw;  the  foHo'A'lng  new  sen- 
tences immediately  after  the  third  sentence: 
"The  .Serretary  of  the  Treisury  shall  also 
advance  to  the  AdmlnLstrator  from  time  to 
time  such  additional  sums  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  request,  not  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000,000  to  be  immediately  available,  plus  an 
additional  amount  not  in  excess  of  $400,000,- 
000  aft<»r  June  30.  1961.  plus  $200,000,000 
after  June  30  1962.  plus  $lfi0000.000  after 
June  30,  1963.  plus  $150,000,000  after  June 
30.  1964,  plus  $100  000,0(10  after  June  30,  1965. 
plus  $100,000,000  after  June  30,  1966.  Any 
such  authorized  advance  which  is  not  re- 
quested by  the  Administrator  In  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  advance  may  be  made  shall 
be  made  thereafter  wlien  requested  by  the 
Administrator,  except  that  no  such  request 
or  advance  may  be  made  after  June  30,  1967. 
Such  authorized  advances  are  not  subject  to 
the  quarter  annual  limitation  In  the  second 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  but  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  advanced  in  any  fiscal  year 
after  June  30,  1962.  shall  be  reduced  only  by 
the  amount  which  has  been  returned  to  the 
revolving  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  from  the  sale  of  loans  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1811(g)   of  this  title." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1B23(C) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  la  amended 


by  striking  out  "June  30,  1963"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "J'ine  30, 
1976'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  s.mend- 
ment  of.ered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkman]  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Yarborough. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading;  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  tC'  be  en- 
gro.ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5723)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


FOURTH     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1961 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7712>  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1961,  ;ind  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  furth(?r  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  I  move,  pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
6  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.,»  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June 
27,  1D51,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  26.  1961: 

District  of  Columbia 

Frank  D.  Reeves,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  t«rm  of  3  years,  and  un'^il 
his   successor   is  appointed   and   qualified. 

U.S.  Attorney 

David  'iA.  Satz.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Chester  A. 
Weidcnburner. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Forrest  F.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  A. 
Simpson. 

International  Cooperation  Administration 

Sejinour  J.  Rubin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  In  the 
Department  of  State. 

DJEPAETMKirr  or  State 

Robert  F.  Woodward,  of  Minnesota,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 


In  the  Navy   Line 

Kenneth  D.  Brodeur,  midshipman  i  Naval 
Academy  > .  to  be  a  permanent  ensign  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiiica- 
tions  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  candidates^  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy. 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

William  H,  Beha.  Jr 

Charlton  H.  Bonhcun  III 

George  P.  Stallos 

The  following  named  (graduates  from 
naval  enlisted  scientific  educational  pro- 
gram) to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the  Uue 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Floyd  E.  Corbin  Duane  H.  Pontius 

Hilmer  W   Dreifke         Frederick  J.  Richmond 
Allen  J,  Frank  Deward  V.  Sloan,  Jr. 

Donr.ld  G  MacDougall  Fred  W.  Smith 
Tl:omas    F.    O'Connor  Paul  L.  Speckmann 

II 

David  E.  F;irlow  (naval  enlisted  scientific 
educational  program)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

medical   corps 

The  following  named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(junior  grade)  and  temporary  Ucutenants 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

William  M.  Welch 

Hamilton  M.  Winston 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade  I  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualilications  tJicrcfor  as  provldc-d  by  law: 
R  )bert  W.  Cnntrell  Bobby  E.  McKee 
Viluis  A    Clemms  Ronald  G.  MacClary 

Henry  W   Coe  John  B.  Nerara 

Joel  S.  Goodwin  Maurice  Nottingham, 

Alan  J.  Honlg  Jr. 

Charles  D.  Lufkln         Natale  P.  Schepis 
J  )hn  I.  Lynch,  Jr.  Raymond  J.  Sever 

Ricluud  P.  McClin-        Jay  D.  Williams,  Jr 

lock.  Jr. 

The  following  named    (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers)   to   be  perm-ineut  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical   Corps   of   the   Navy,  subject   to   the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robert  J   Aiken  Harvey  Z.  Klein 

John  R.  Brayton.  Jr.      Oscar  L.  Majure,  Jr. 
Paul  H.  Broadley  Robert  C.  Myers 

Jan  G.  deWaal  Miguel  Nieves.  Jr, 

John  P.  Kasheta,  Jr.      Mark  S.  Sexter 

dental  corps 

John  H.  Hegley  (Naval  Reserve  offlcert  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tempo- 
rary lieutenant  commander  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law 

The  following-named  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  to  be  lieutenants  In  the  N:ivy.  lim- 
ited duty  only,  for  temporary  service,  in  the 
clasiuflcation  indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

DECK 

Buford  B.  Akridge  Earl  C.  Price 

Bryan  L.  Auwen  James  F  Rankin 

Alfred  E.  Manson 

ORDNANCE     SURFACE 

Noah  R.  Carder  George  B.  Stecre 

John  A.  Cole,  Jr. 
Willis  A.  Gunnels 


i 


Charles  R.  Sutton 


ADMINISTR  ATIO  N 

Charles  A.  Clexnmons,    Robert  F.  Winter 

Jr.  Bernard  D.   Woody 

Leon  W.  Lecy 


"I 
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ENGINEERING 


John  J.  McCann 
Bradford  O.  Mosber 
Bob  J.  Nolan 
Byron  K.  Overbeck,  Jr. 
Conrad  A.  Thlele 
George  M.  Valodln 
A.  D.  Wall 


Thomas  R.  Block 
Joseph  G.  Dauber 
>^lllam  K.  Daybert 
Chsirles  M.  Plske 
Harold  E.  Plnsterwald 
James  W.  Flow 
Robert  C.  Hughes 
Joseph  W.  Leech 

ELECmONICS 

Frederick  W.  Carncs     Harold  V.  Gattis 
Maxle R.Cunningham  Ira  J.  Lowe 
Harold  W.  Cornelius     John  C.  Phillips 
William  H.  Dewitt         Vernon  A.  Smith 
Donald  E.  Gerould         Merle  E.  Tree 


HULL 


Robert  P.  Ernl 


ELECTRICIAN 

Melvin  C.  Bott 
FYederick  F.  Poyner 
Norman  C.  Wettestead 

CRYPTOLOCY 

Robert  B   Depeyster      William  J.  Sprich 
*M!!:on  F   Himmerich  Walter  A.  Rau 
Walter  H.  Keasler         John  M.  Wolfe 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

William  P.  Hayman 

AEROLOGY 

William  F.  Cody 
Earl  F.  Gustafson 

AVIONICS 


Davey  L.  Boesch 
Jack  W.  Chase 
Allen  J.  Derr 
James  L.  Delaney 
Robert  M.  Donaldson 
Alvin  L.  Eller 
Charles  C.  Pinch 
Francis  M.  Floyd 
Jack  Hamer 
Alexander  H.  Hilliard 
Theodore  A.  Johnson 
Thesle  R.  Jones 
Robert  C.  Keating 
Raymond  E.  Kirby 
John  F.  Kralemann 

The  following-named  warrant  officers  to  be 
lieutenants  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only, 
for  temporary  service,  in  the  classification 
Indicated,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 


Mack  S.  Lanham 
Victor  McCauley 
Richard  J.  McDermott 
Dewayne  M.  McGaa 
Chester  A.  Murphy 
Richard  W.  Neergaard 
Raymond  P.  Reedy 
Richard  G.  Sleg 
Raymond  E.  Strong, 

Jr. 
George  L.  Thompson 
John  H.  Wieting 
Newton  H.  Wilson,  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Worster 


DECK 


James  W.  Quick 


ADMINISTRATION 

John  C.  Lordan 


ENGINXERING 


Paul  E.  Gould 

CRYPTOLOCY 

Clair  B.  White 

AEROLOGY 

Raymond  C.  Brykczynskl 

AVIONICS 

Bobby  R.  Pharis 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Earl  W.  Graves 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and  staff  corps, 
as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
us  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Allman,  John  I.,  Ill        Gaffney.  Harry  Q. 
Bradley.  Carlton  "S"      Gard,  Perry  W.,  Ill 


Calhoun.  John  F. 
Cater.  Michael  C. 
Davis,  Marvin  R. 
Dupes,  Yvonne  M. 
Elliott,  Donald  R. 


Hohman,  Walter  G. 
Huddleston,  Charles 

R.  Jr. 
Lamer,  Wayne  L. 
Luhrs,  Larry  L. 


Fflderman,  John  L.        Magee,  Francis  H. 


Mccarty.  Kenneth  R.  Porter,  Richard  B. 

McGinty,  Douglas  'R"  Ray,  Samuel  P. 

Meyer,  Donald  C.  Spraker,  Irvln  L. 

Myers,  Russell  D.  Sweeney,    CTharles    J., 
Norris,  Elliott  W.  Jr. 

Parker,  Richard  L.  VonEssen,  William  A. 

Pellerin,  Alfred  E.,  Wilcox,  Guy  I. 

Ill  Zanln.  Norman  R 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Bohensky,  Donald  F.  Krakower,  Matthew  A 

Brassington,AbramA  McAllister.  Dudley  S  . 
Freeburg.  Gene  R.  Jr. 

Prlzzell,  Frank  L.,  Jr.  Stehly,  Frederick  R 

Hlckey,  Daniel  P.,  Jr.  Weiss,  Frederick  B 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Leonard,  Daniel  B  .  Jr. 

Totten.  John  C. 

Lt.  (Jg.)  James  W.  Keathley,  US  Navy,  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant subject  to  qualification  therefor  a.s 
provided  by  law. 

Harry  J.  F.  Korrell.  Jr  .  Supply  Corps,  US. 
Navy,  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent  grade  of 
ensign. 

Daniel  B.  Leonard.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  for  traub- 
fer  to  and  appointment  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permaneiu  grade  of 
lieutenant   (Junior  grade). 

The  following-named    line   officers  of    the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  apponitmeiU  m  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  per- 
manent grade  of  ensign: 
Boothe,  Allen  P.  Matthews.  William  G 

Gunther.  John  A.  Mintun,  James  H  ,  Jr 

Leonard,  Daniel  B.,  Jr.  Wells.  Howard  A    J.-- 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
US.  Navy,  in  the  grades  indicated,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  commanders 

Allebach.  Newton  W.  Ingram   William  B 

Aune,  Edwin  F.  Jenkin.^,  Judson  H 

Cowart,  Elgin  C.  Jr.  Nelson.  Albert  D  ,  Jr. 

Garland.  Charles  M  ,  Nielsen   Orville  F. 

Jr.  Rulon.  David  B 

Giknis.  FrancLs  L.  Taylor.  George  W  ,  Jr. 

Gray.  Oscar.  Jr.  Wane.  Charles  L. 
Hodges,  James  C  .  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenatit  commanders 

Bernstine.  Richard  L.    Martin.  Stuart  H 
Johnson.  Burt  C.  Miines,  Roger  F. 

To  be  lieutenants 
Hurvitz.  Seymour  A.      Stinely.  Regis  W. 
Kibbey,  lanthus  I. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  in  the  grades  indicated,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  providetl  by  law: 

Commander 

Armstrong.  Lloyd  M.  Mumme.  Henry  T  .  Jr 

Brlgance.  Frederick  W  Naylor.  Merlin  E. 

Brown,  James  J,  Jr.  Nelson,  Wayne  A. 

Carmen.  Marvin  Newman.  Dwight  W. 

Conglis,  Peter  C.  Nystiil.  Oliver  G. 

Cordonier.  Louis  H  Pape.  Thom;us  J. 

Elder,  Stewart  T.  Papera,  Fiore  A. 

Ellis,  Frank  N.  Peterson.  William  A 

Folkers,  Charles  W.  Pfaffmann,  George  A. 

Hagerman,  Wade  H.,  Ralls,  Walter  E. 

Jr.  Rovelstad.  Gordon  H. 

Hancock.  Joseph  G.  Sedlacek.  James  W. 

Hanson.  Thomas  J.  Smith,  John 

Hawkins.  Donald  C.  Sochowski,  Richard  T. 

Hicks,  Henry  H.  Stolitsky.  Justin  F. 

Hodder,  Edwin  J.  Suehs,  Leon  G. 

Hoffman,  Seymour  Thimes.  Carl  B. 

Hoyt,  Joseph  J.  Valentin,  Enrique,  Jr. 

Hurka,  Joseph  S.  Wheat,  Alva  A. 

Hutton,  Edward  G.  Wilhelm,  Carl  L. 

Mayo.  Thomas  H.  Williams,  Leonard  E. 

Monroe,  William  A.,  Wood,  Quentln  L. 

Jr. 


To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
Beall,  Frank  P.,  Jr.  Swanson,  Carl  J. 
Hutchinson,  William     Justiak,  Michael 

G. 

In   the    Marine   Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 

grade   of    lieutenant  colonel : 

Morlarty,  Paul  M.  Reed.  Roy  L. 

Pickerell,  Walter  D  McOough,  James  D. 

O'Neal,  William  T.  Blatt,  Wallace  D. 

Humphrey.  Howard  M  Schmidt,  Carl  E. 

Jordan,  James  D.  Lodge,  Orlan  R. 

Cox,  David  M.  Schultz,  Leonard  L. 

Reed.  Edwin  O.  Ebel,  Ardell 

Sloan.  Jack  R.  Butcher.  Warren  A. 

Boortz,  Neal  A.  Howe.  Odia  E  ,  Jr. 

Strandtman.  Lesley  V  Lewis,  Woodrow  B. 

Miller,  Thomas  H  ,  Jr.  Thome,  Nicholas  O.  W. 

Mlckelson.  Laurel  M  Woods.  Ray 

Dair.  William  G  .  Jr.  Finn,  John,  Jr. 

McClane.  George  E.  Mitchell,  Joseph  A. 

Martin.  Benjamin  G.  Bohannon,  Thomas  J. 

I^hnert.  Robert  C  Wilson.  James  E.,  Jr. 

Barbour.  Robert  J  Carter,  David  V. 

Finlayson.  Edwin  H  Terry,  Wilson  C. 

Hopkins,  Warren  G.  Shoden,  John  C. 

Peebles,  Vernon  J.  Smith,  Richard  B. 

Wilson.  Rex  Lawrence,  George  E. 

Jennings.  Franci.s  C  Barrow,  Robert  H. 

Idler.  Basil  T  Lobell,  William  R. 

Kelly  George  E  Donnell,  James  W. 

Dominick.  Robert  L  Duncan.  William  R. 

Brandon.  William  E  Beckington,  Herbert  L. 

U)mac,  John  M  Sullivan,  John  B 

Cowper,  William  H.  Casey,  Thomas  P. 

Patton,  Harvey  M  Gibson.  Baylor  P  .  Jr. 

Han-sen.  John  E  Fribourg,  Leonard  E 

Allen.  Victor  E  HoUenbeck,  Marvin  K. 

Cleeland.  David  Rainforth,  Richard  H. 

Pielz   Reuel  H.  Wailes,  Eugene  A. 

C"arver.  Nathaniel  H.  Krumm.  George  A. 

Danowitz.  Edward  F  Graves,  James  B. 
MacAskill.  RossM  .Sr.  Wrav,  Robert  P. 

Hubka.  FVank  J  Morrison,  Robert  J. 

Wagner,  John  H.  Pope,  Eugene  J. 
.Anderson,  Elmer  A  ,  Jr    Boldman,  James  D. 

I.upton,  Edward  I.  Knapp.  George  C. 

Porter.  Mervln  B.  Henley,  Paul  B. 

Bardon.  Thomas  J  Warren.  Stephen  G. 
Buford.  Ernest  A  .  Jr. 

TTie  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major: 

MacDonald.  James  A  .  Lorence.  Herbert  M. 

Jr.  Meyers,  Bruce  F. 

.Adams.  RayfordK.  Jr.  Graeber,  William  G., 

Kritter,  Eugene  J  ,  Jr.  Jr. 

Cieorge,  Marshall  E.  Goggin,  William  F. 

Sonneborn,  Melvin  D.  Hall.  Chester  L. 

McCIanahan.  Paul  G,  Culver,  Ralph  K. 

Wood,  Paul  A.  Demaree,  Ralph  G. 

Pearce,  Jacob  M  .  Jr.  Tanzler,  Warren  G. 

Rich.  John  E.  Fisher,  Joseph  R. 

Oliver.  Verne  L.  Barcus,  Paul  W. 

Scrlbner,  Robert  G.  Gibson.  Gerald  W. 

Wilson,  James  J.  Burns.  Edwin  A. 

Molsberry.  Dale  M.  Hollier,  Louis  S  ,  Jr. 

Waryek,  Henry  Kane.  Douglas  T. 

.Storm.  William  W.,  Cooke,  Morris  D. 

Ill  Holben,  Donald  E. 

Palatas.  Michael  V.  Hall,  Joseph  S. 

Will.  Kenneth  E.  Mitchell,  John  F. 

Fnjuderburk,  Ray  Piehl.  Robert  H. 

Smith.  Gordon  N.  Carrubba,  Harry  D. 

Wood  Frederick  S.  Moody,  Clarence  G., 

Hill,  Twyman  R.  Jr. 

Zaudtke,  Wilbur  K.  Schoen,  James  R. 

Young,  Robert  E.  Preston,  Herbert.  Jr. 

Brunnenmeyer,  Sher-  Clement,  David  A. 

wood  A.  Baker,  Edward  S.,  Jr. 
Solze,  Robert  L. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain: 

Gray,  James  C.  Ill        VanOaasbeek, 

Howarth,  Darren  L.  Leonards. 

Dolan,  Eugene  T.  Regan,  Edmund  J  .  Jr. 


1961 

Fein.  Louis  I. 
Gamble,  Ross  M. 
Abernathy.  Thomas  R. 
Comer,  Andrew  G. 
Shore,  Bruce  J. 
Gartrell,  Craig  B. 
Perry.  Victor  A. 
Tucker.  Leland  W. 
lUg,  Harvey  G. 
DeLalne,  Louis,  Jr. 
Wilta,  John  W. 
Perry.  Aydlette  H  ,  Jr. 
Gerlchten,  William  S. 
Brownell,  Richard  L. 
Phillips.  Bernard  P. 
Badsuno,  Frank  J. 
Ballek,  Fred  J. 
Cheatham,  Willard  E. 
DeLong,  George  J. 
Booth,  Charles  L. 
McCormlck,  James  G. 
ORourke,  William  T., 

Jr. 
Cull,  Albert  L. 
Thornbury,  Billy  D. 
Harris,  James  B, 
Miidera,  Leroy  A. 
Robertson,  Duncan  J. 
Florence,  John  W. 
Ostlund,  Donald  P. 
Keller,  Albert  W. 
King.  Charles  A..  Jr. 
Kkagcrberg.  Alan  E. 
Schlarp,  Jack  E. 
Ri>que.  How  M. 
Graney,  Thomfis  E 
VVo(xlring,  Willard  J  . 

Jr. 
Butler.  Larry  R, 
Pullar.  Walter  S  .  Jr. 
DcLong.  Clyde  S  .  Jr 
Willcox.  Clair  E 
Kramer.  Milton  C 
George  Ous  J. 
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Gott,  Michael  J. 
Townsend,  Donald  B. 
Jelllson.H,  rold  M., 

Jr. 
McKay,  Conrad  L. 
Henderson,  Walter  J. 
ORourke,  James  K. 
Boles,  Robert  D. 
Riseley,  James  P..  Jr. 
Whitmer,  James  A. 
Hawkins.  David  H. 
Fenenga.  Gerlt  L. 
Robbins.  Morris  G. 
Como  Joseph  A. 
Charon.  Larry  P. 
McCann,  Henry  J. 
Coughlin,  Richard  L. 
Vanek.  Kenneth  D. 
Cable.  Wiley  R. 
GiUen, John  P. 
Baldwin.  William  T 
Sutter,  Rudolf  S. 
Rasdal.  Robert  W. 
Robinson,  James  C. 
Willis,  Lawrence  J. 
Tilly.  Robert  C 
Battistone,  Carl  L. 
Young.  E;!rncst  G. 
Ashby,  William  C,  Jr. 
Lenilian,  John  D 
Luckett,  Jackson  R. 
Andrews.  Clifton  B. 
Dawson,  Carl  F 
Rexroad.  Donald  N 
Barker.  Warren  H 
Dowd.  John  A 
Gubany.  Michael  W. 
Joy.  Lest?r  H, 
Owens.  Hosea 
Hite.  Harry  W 
Downs.  Roy 
GiKXliilp.  Richard  W. 
Fojtlin.  Louis 
Huizenga,  Elmer  P. 


Lumpkin,  Aubrey  L. 
Friedman,  Arthur  D. 
Bradley,  Thomas  E. 
Bancroft,  Richard  A. 
Cooper,  Francis  W. 
Vltall,  Henry  R. 
Dunn,  John  H. 
Wright,  Dennis  W. 
Morrow,  Thomas  E. 
Shaffer,  John  C. 
Dawson,  Forest  G. 
Mills,  Lewis  L 
Beno,  Joseph  P. 
Munter.  Weldon  R 
Newbill.  Merrill  S 
Clark,  Merldeth  M. 
Blair.  Anthony  L. 
Muth.  Harold  F. 


Modzelewskl,  Edward 

R. 
Thompson,  Joseph  H. 
Dlsher.  William  H. 
Cummings,  John  M. 
Sallade,  Paul  H. 
Austin,  John  H. 
Scyphers,  Rucl  T. 
Carroll,  Charles  W. 
MacDonald.  Glenn  A. 
Smith,  Buck  D. 
Gaffney.  Jo.seph  I. 
Lubin.  Irwin 
ShlmanofT,  Morris  S. 
Axton,  Robert  H 
Keyes,  Gerald  W         \ 
Stewart.  James  H. 
Rush,  Wesley  M. 


Russell  R.  Sherzer 
James  P.  Smjrth 
Leo  J.  Still 
Thomas  M.  Truax 
Jarls  L  Wagor 
Donald  H.  Wahlstrom 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
^^Qyi^s    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
gfade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Connor.  Brlah  K. 
Farrington.  Daniel  O.  W 
Leiker,  Robert 

The  following  named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
for  limited  duty  in  the  Marine  Corps,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
bv  law : 


Charles  J.  Mears,  Jr. 
Donald  O.  Meece 
Ralph  Nelms 
Merton  J.  Oss 
Willie  G.  Roberson 
William  P  Schlotz- 
hauer 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  M  Rose 

The    following     named     (Naval     Academy 

graduate)     for    permanent    appointment    to 

"^. — the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 

Corps,   subject   to   the  qualification   therefor 

as  provided  by  law  : 

Fred  J  Palumbo 


i 


William  F.  Ayer 
Armin  Barton 
Frank  D  Brady 
James  H   Briggs 
Charles  S  Cahaskie 
James  J  Connell 
Peter  L  Deprecker 
James  T  East 
James  D  Eckert 
John  J   Fallon.  Jr. 
James  P  Griffin 
John  J.  Guenther 


John  H   Havel 
George  F  Hoffman 
Donald  W.  Johnston 
Thomas  J.  Kennedy 
George  Kiraly.  Jr 
William  P.  Lakin 
Robert  E.  Llppman 
James  W.  Livezey 
FYank  Mann 
William  O  McClellan. 

Jr 
Kenneth  A  McVav 


The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Frank  Cruz.  Jr. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  (naval  enlisted  scientific 
educational  program)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  in  the  restricted  line  of  the  Navy  for 
the  performance  of  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing duty  (aerology  I  in  lieu  of  ensign  m  the 
line  of  the  Navy  as  previously  nominated 
arid  confirmed. 


by 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirme(d 
the  Senate  June  26. 1961 ; 

World  Health  Organization 

Dr  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  World 
Health  Organization. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Raisian  Deportation  of  Lithuanians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1961 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruaiy  16  last.  I  rose  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brave  people 
of  Lithuania  and  the  Lithuanian  nation. 

Lithuania  is  today  enslaved.  It  is 
awaiting  the  time  when  itself  and  its 
ix-ople  will  be  free  to  control  their  own 
destinies. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  is  a  reminder  to  all  of  us 
that  better  than  half  of  the  peoples  of 
this  world  now  live  under  intolerable 
conditions.  Their  basic  God-given  rights 
to  a  fi-ee  existence  are  denied  to  them. 
No  more  striking  example  of  this  enslave- 
ment of  millions  of  peoples  exist  than 
what  has  only  recently  been  written  into 
the  pages  of  history — the  days  of  June  15 
and  16  in  the  years  1940  and  1941  when 
over  60.000  free  Lithuanians  were  force- 
ably  deported  to  slave  labor  camps  and 
untold  miseries  in  the  vast  stretches  of 
the  Siberian  subcontinent.  This  depor- 
tation took  place  under  the  orders  and 


rule  of  the  Soviets.  If  any  proof  is 
needed  of  the  ruthlessness  and  the  evils 
of  communism,  this  act  of  barbarism  is 
here  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  the  cold  war — an 
age  wherein  we  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  free- 
dom are  sorely  tried  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world.  All  mankind  looks  to  us  for  lead- 
ership. We  must  provide  it.  We  cannot 
weaken  in  our  determination  to  carry 
the  day  for  the  forces  of  democracy.  To 
do  so  would  be  fatal  for  all  of  us  know 
that  communism  is  committed  to  world- 
wide domination.  Therefore,  let  us  re- 
member these  tragic  days  in  the  month  of 
June  in  the  history  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Let  this  be  a  reminder  to  all  of 
us  that  we  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  and 
eternally  vigilant  to  defend  our  own 
precious  freedoms  and  to  carry  our  mes- 
sage throughout  the  world  so  that  even- 
tually all  nations  will  have  the  right  to 
detei-mine  their  own  futures  in  their  own 
way. 

I  salute  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania 
and  I  remind  them  that  although  the 
June  days  of  the  15th  and  16th  in  1940 
and  1941  were  indeed  black  days  in  the 
history  of  their  nation  the  example  and 
reminder  of  these  days  is  a  continued  in- 
spiration to  all  men  who  truly  desire  to 
be  free. 


Poll  of  Residents  of  the  Seventh  District 
of  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1961 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  10  days  many  Seventh  District  resi- 
dents will  receive  in  tl-^e  mail  a  question- 
naire asking  their  views  on  problems  of 
current  interest.  I  am  again  asking  my 
constituents  for  their  opinions  on  these 
matters,  as  I  have  found  such  surveys 
very  helpful  in  the  past. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Congress  will 
continue  in  session  until  Labor  Day,  and 
in  these  next  several  weeks  many  impor- 
tant matters  will  be  the  subject  of  legis- 
lative decisions.  '  The  questions  I  have 
proposed  deal  with  such  hotspots  as 
Cuba,  Berlin,  and  Communist  China. 
The  ix)ll  also  seeks  to  determine  attitudes 
on  aid  to  education,  foreign  aid,  and 
medical  care.  No  set  of  questions  can  be 
complete  but  I  believe  the  range  of  the 
ones  that  follow  is  certainly  broad.  I 
will  place  the  results  of  this  poll  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 


I 
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Do  you  favor — 

1.  In  our  relations  with  Cuba:  (a)   Agree- 
ing; to  the  tractor-prisoner  exchange?     (b) 
Economic  embargo  on  all  goods?     (c)   Send- 
ing troops  to  displace  Castro  and  the  Com- 
munists? 

2  Continuing  U  S.  opposition  to  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations? 

3  Foreign  aid  being:  (a)  Continued  at 
present  levels?  (b)  Cut  sharply?  ^c)  Ex- 
panded?    (d)   Ended? 

4.  Stronger  laws  to  protect  domestic  in- 
dustries from  competition  of  products  Im- 
ported from  countries  with  cheap  labor 
standards? 

5.  Increase  in  social  security  taxes  to  pro- 
vide a  compulsory,  Government  program  for 
medical  care  of  persons  over  65? 

6  Continuing  to  resist  Communist  at- 
tempts to  force  us  to  withdraw  from  West 
Berlin? 

7.  Federal  tax  money  being  used  to  aid 
States  In:  (a)  School  construction?  (b) 
Teachers'  salaries? 

8.  Permitting  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  to  continue  its  investigations? 


Cuban  Prisoners  for  Tractors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  26,  1961 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  ill- 
conceived  plan  to  submit  to  Castro  s 
blackmail  offer  to  trade  Cuban  prisoners 
for  tractors  has  collapsed.  The  Tractors 
for  Freedom  Committee,  formed  with  the 
backing  of  the  President,  has  disbanded 
after  accusing  the  Cuban  dictator  of  bad 
faith  in  negotiations  for  the  exchange. 

Now  that  this  unfortunate  adventure 
In  attempting  to  carry  on  diplomatic 
negotiations  by  other  than  official  agen- 
cies is  over.  I  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment wUl  redouble  its  efforts  to  exert 
pressures  on  Castro  not  only  to  release 
the  Cubans  in  question  but  especially  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  American  prison- 
ers held  in  Cuban  prisons. 

One  such  American  prisoner  is  Drexcl 
Gibson,  an  American  businessman  who 
was  arrested  in  Cuba  on  April  19,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  imprisoned. 
When  news  of  Mr.  Gibson's  imprison- 
ment reached  this  country.  I  immedi- 
ately communicated  with  the  State  De- 
partment to  urge  action  to  secure  his 
release  and  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
Department  numerous  times  on  this 
matter.  The  latest  information  I  have 
received  is  that  the  Swiss  Embassy  in 
Havana,  through  which  discussions  with 
the  Cuban  Government  are  taking  place, 
reports  that  Mr.  Gibson  is  being  investi- 
gated for  "activities  against  the  state." 
The  Swiss  Embassy  has  requested  per- 
mission to  visit  Mr.  Gibson  and  organize 
his  defense. 

Mr.  Gibson's  wife,  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  resides  in  Riverside,  Conn., 
was  in  Washington  last  week  and  was 
interviewed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI. 
Because  the  information  brought  out  in 
this  discussion  is  of  interest  not  only  to 
peopl    of  Connecticut  but  to  those  who 


are  concerned  about  other  Americans 
held  prisoner  in  Cuba,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  a  transcrip- 
tion of  the  interview  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script of  the  interview  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Guest    Interview   Wmi    Wife   of   Ameriian 
Prisoner   in    Cvb\ 

Announcer.  From  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
a  public  service  Senator  Homer  E.  C.^fehart 
reports  to  the  people  of  Indiana.  Today  Sen- 
ator CAPiiHART  h;is  a  special  guest.  Now  here 
is  Senator  Capehart. 

Senator  Capehart  Wc  have  been  trying 
to  give  to  the  American  people  and  the 
people  of  Indiana  the  far'.s  and  the  truth 
in  connection  with  a  number  of  issues  fac- 
ing them  At  tim^s  they  are  not  very  pleas- 
ant because  world  conditions  today  are  not 
pleasant. 

But  I  am  one  wlio  believes  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  sliould  have  the  facts.  We 
ought  t<5  tell  them  the  truth.  And  for  that 
reason  we  put  on  this  kind  of  a  program. 
Today  w?  have  with  us  .as  a  special  guest  a 
lady,  a  mother  and  a  wife  from  the  State 
of  Conni-'Cticut.  Mrs  Drcxel  Gibson,  of  Riv- 
erside. Conn  .  whose  husband  is  a  prLsoner 
in  Cuba.  I  thought  that  inasmuch  as  we 
are  talking  today  about  giving  up  some  500 
tractors  for  some  1.200  Cuban  citizens  that 
you  should  meet  Mrs  Gibson  whiDse  hus- 
band is  in  a  Cuban  prison.  Likewise,  I'll 
give  you  during  this  promm  the  names  of 
22  Americans  who  are  in  prison  tn  Cuba. 
And  now  we'll  meet  Mrs.  Gibson.  How  do 
you  do.  Mrs.  Gibson. 

Mrs.  'jiBio.N.  How  do  you  do.  Senator 
Capehar:. 

Senate  r  Capehart.  Y  .  I  believe,  lived  In 
Cuba  for  a  lumiber  of  years. 

Mrs.  (JiBSON.  I  lived  there  for  2  years. 
My  hust.ind  w.is  running  the  Berlitz  School 
of  Langi  ages  in  Cuba. 

Senate  r  Capehart  That  was  a  school  that 
taught  C  ibans  to  speak  English  and  other 
languag(  s? 

Mrs.  Gibson.  Yes;  they  were  very  inter- 
ested in  English. 

Senator  Capehart.  .\ud  y  txx  were  tliere  2 
years? 

Mrs.  Gibson.  I  was  there  2  years  I  h.ad 
to  return  last  July  because  our  young  S'.n 
had  somt?  medical  problems. 

Senatcr  Capehart.  And  you  returned  frona 
Cuba  to  \Jhe  United  States  ' 

Mrs.  Gibson.  Yes. 

Senatcr  Capehart.  And  then  your  hus- 
band  came    up   later,   did    he'' 

Mrs.  Gibson.  He  came  up  and  visited  In 
November.  Our  son  had  had  twj  operations 
at  that  point.  My  husband  went  back  to 
Cuba  and  In  March  another  operatlf<n  was 
expected  so  he  returned  tlien.  He  went  back 
the  11th  of  April.  The  invasion  was  the  17th. 
He  was  arrested  the  19 ih. 

Senator  Capehart.  He  w.as  arrested  the 
19th  of  April.     That  was  after  the  Invasion. 

Mrs.  Gibson.  Two  days  after  the  invasion. 

Senator  Capehart.  And  he  is  now.  of 
course,  in  prison  in  Cuba.  And  he  Is  an 
American  citizen.  You  are  an  American 
citizen.     You  were  born  in  Connecticut? 

Mrs.  G;bson.  Yes;  he  was  b^irn  in  Iowa. 

Senator  C.^peh.\rt.  He  w;is  born  in  Iowa 
and  you  were  born  In  Connecticut  He  was 
operating  a  legitimate  business  in  Cuba. 
And  they  threw  him  into  Jail  on  April  19. 

Mrs.  G:iBsoN.  Yes,  the  police  were  waiting 
for  him  v-hen  he  arrived  at  his  offlce. 

Senatoi  Capeh.\rt.  Have  you  heard  from 
him  sinct  ? 

Mrs.  Gibson.  Not  directly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  paper  giving  permission  for  an 
operation  on  our  son  which  the  Swiss  Em- 
bassy obtained  through  a  Cuban  lawyer  for 
me. 


Daniel,    crimes    against    the 


counterrevolu- 


countcrrevolu- 


Senatcr  Capthart.  What  has  your  Govern- 
ment, the  Amertcan  Government,  done  to 
assist  you  tn  this  matter? 

Mrs.  Gibson.  They  cabled  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, and  Berne  cabled  the  Swiss  Embassy 
in  Havana,  and  after  3  or  4  weeks  I  received 
the  Information  that  he  was  well  3  or  4 
weeks  ago. 

Senator  Capehart.  And  as  far  as  you  know 
that  Is  all  they  have  accomplished  or  made 
any  effort  to  accomplish? 

Mrs  GiBso.N  That  seems  to  be  all  they 
h.i\c  done 

Senator  Capthart.  Well,  at  this  point  I 
want  to  say  that  this  is  a  case  where  an 
American  citizen  Is  In  a  Cuban  prison,  and 
our  Government  seems  to  be  making  no  ef- 
fort to  get  him  released.  The  so-called 
Tractors  for  Freedom  Ccmmlttee  seenvs  to 
be  taking  no  interest  in  Americans  that 
are  In  Cuban  prisons  either 

I  think  I  ought  to  read  the  names  of  22 
Americans  that  were  given  to  me  today 
by  the  State  Department.  These  are  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  now  In  Cuban  prisons: 

AMERICANS  IN  prison  IN  CVB\ CRIME  A.ND 

SENTENCE 

1.  Shergalis,  William  J  .  crimes  against  the 
state.    awaiLlr.4    trial    sir.  e   March    21.    1960. 

2.  Rundquist.  Howard  I.  .  crimes  against 
tlie  state,  awaiting  trial  since  March  21. 
19G0. 

3.  Tarunsky.  Edmund,  crimes  against  the 
state,  10  years. 

4  Danbrunt,  Eustancc,  crimes  against  the 
state.  10  years. 

5.  Carswell, 
sti.te,  10  years. 

6.  Young,    Austin    P  ,    Jr., 
tionary  activities.  30  years. 

7.  Lambton,    Peter    John, 
tionary  activities.  25  years. 

8  Del  Pino,  Rafael,  counterrevolutionary 
activities  30  years. 

9.  Martino,  John  V  .  counterrevolutlcmary 
activities.  13  years. 

10.  Roberts.  John  Howard,  hotel  debts 
(started  serving  sent<'nce  before  breakup  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  United  States 
and  Cuba  i .  2  years. 

11.  Bradley,  Leslie,  plotting  invasion,  10 
years 

12  Pcccoraro,  Richard  Allen,  counterrevo- 
hitionary  activities,  30  years. 

13  N(jrdio.  Mario,  espionage.  30  years. 

14.  Krxip,  Juan  Pedro,  counterrevolution- 
ary activities  20  years. 

15  Gibson,  Alford  E ,  counterrevolution- 
ary activities,  30  years. 

16  Scheldt.  Leonard  L.,  counterrevolu- 
tionary activities.  30  years. 

17.  Beck,  George  R ,  counterrevolution- 
ary activities,  30  ye^irs. 

18.  Baker,  Tommy  L.,  counterrevolution- 
ary activities,  30  years. 

19.  Beane,  James  R.,  counterrevolutionary 
activities.  30  years 

20.  Green,  Donald  Joe,  counterrevolution- 
ary activities.  30  years. 

21  Ponce  de  Le<jn,  Maria,  political,  await- 
ing sentence. 

22.  Gentile,  Robert  John,  counterrevolu- 
tionary activities.  10  years. 

Now,  folks,  those  are  the  names  of  22 
American  citizens  who  are  in  Cuban  prisons. 
The  State  Department  tells  me  that  they 
don't  know  how  many  Americans  are  In 
prison  In  Cuba  where  there  has  been  no  trial 
or  no  conviction. 

The  22  U  S.  citizens,  whose  names  I  have 
Just  read  to  you,  have  already  been  sentenced 
to  from  10  to  30  years  each.  The  shortest 
sentence  I  find  Is  10  years— the  longest  sen- 
tence is  30  years.  And  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  they  have  made  no  effort  to  estimate  the 
number  of  Americans  that  are  in  Cuban  pris- 
ons that  haven't  been  tried  or  sentenced.  And 
Mrs.  Gibson's  husband  Is  in  that  category. 
The  State  Department  only  knows  about  Mr. 
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Gibson  because  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  efforts  to  do 
something  for  him. 

Now  the  question,  of  course,  that  enters 
my  mind  Is  why  is  cur  Tractors  for  Freedom 
Committee,  which  in  willing  to  have  Castro 
blackmail  us  for  503  tractors,  interested  in 
the  release  of  1.200  Cuban  prisoners,  when  we 
are  making  no  effoit  to  see  that  American 
pnscners  are  releas'?d.  And  this  situation 
fxists  all  over  the  world.  We  have  Americans 
inipn.soned  in  Chini,  in  Russia,  and  other 
places 

I  am  hopeful,  as  a  result  of  this  broadcast. 
that  the  American  jeople  who  are  listening 
will  wire  me  and  wire  the  President  of  the 
Ui.ited  States  and  demand  that  our  Gov- 
ernment do  somethl  ig  about  this  situation. 
1  think  it's  rldicukus  and  humiliating  to 
think  that  we  show  more  interest  in  Cuban 
l)ris(>ner8  than  we  do  Americans  who  are  in 
Cuban  prisons 

The  State  Department  also  told  me  today 
that  It  has  estimatei  that  Castro  has  some 
60  000  political  prisoners.  Most  of  these  are 
Cubans,  of  course.  e>:cept  for  the  Americans 

I  am  hopeful  tha:  you  people  will  write 
me  and  write  your  President,  and  demand 
that  tlie  Government  do  sometiiing  to  help 
this  lady  get  her  husband  back  Mr  Gibson 
is  a,n  American  citiien.  he  was  in  Cuba  on 
legl'ttmate  business  The  Gibsons  have  two 
children;  they  are  American  citizens  and  live 
1  1  Connecticut  I  hf  pe  that  we  can  do  some- 
tnlng  about  this  situation  And.  as  I  say. 
this  is  not  a  pleasant  broadcast,  but  I  think 
the  people  ought  to  know  what's  going  on 
in  Cuba  You  can  multiply  the  Mrs  Gib- 
sons by  many,  man.-  times  and  you  get  a 
little  idea  of  the  gri?I  in  the  United  States 
on  the  part  of  man.  American  citizens  as  a 
result  of  our  people  Americans,  lying  In 
prisons  In  Cuba  and   throughout   the  world 

Unless  you  have  something  else  to  s..y. 
Mrs.  Gibson,  we  tha  ik  \ou  very  much,  and 
I  hope  this  program  will  be  helpful  to  you 
I  assure  you  that  I  an  going  to  do  everything 
I  pos.slbly  can  to  get  our  Government  and 
other  .sources  to  ass..st  you  In  getting  your 
husband  released  f re  m  this  Cuban  prison. 

Mrs.  Gibson.  Wel  ,  thank  you.  Senator 
Capehart 

Senator  Capehart  Tliank  you  very,  very 
much. 


An  Installation  of  Service  to  Country  and 
Community 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF    Nl  W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1961 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fort  Slo- 
cum  in  New  Rochelle,  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  whicri  is  part  of  my  con- 
.stituency,  has  a  record  of  distinguished 
service  to  the  U.S.  Army  and  to  the 
country. 

The  island  on  ^^'hich  it  stands  was 
once  owned  by  the  Siwanoy  Indians  who 
included  it  in  theii  grant  to  the  Dutch 
West  India  Co.  From  the  grim  days  of 
the  Civil  War  to  the  present,  the  island 
has  been  used  ad/antageously  by  the 
military  for  a  number  of  different  pur- 
poses. Back  in  1870  the  8th  Infantry 
Regiment  left  for  San  Domingo  from 
Fort  Slocum,  and  later  on  when  the  dis- 
a.strous  Chicago  fire  took  place  com- 
panies of  men  were  dispatched  from  the 
fort  to  help  police  that  area. 


Named  after  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  W.  Slo- 
cum, the  fort  today  contains  a  chap- 
lain's school  and  an  Army  information 
school.  In  the  former  institution,  chap- 
lains of  all  three  major  faiths  aie  edu- 
cated to  work  in  consonance  with  the 
Army  and  to  appreciate  military  proto- 
col. The  information  school  trains  en- 
listed personnel  and  civilian  emjjloyees 
of  the  Army  for  public  and  troop  in- 
formation assignments.  In  this  era  of 
concise  communication  and  wide  appre- 
ciation of  the  imix)rtance  of  public  suf- 
ferance, the  function  of  the  information 
.school  is  most  important  to  indoctrinate 
Army  personnel  in  public  relations  tech- 
niques. 

A  long  list  of  distinguished  officers 
have  directed  the  administration  of  the 
fort,  including  among  them  Col.  V/illiam 
F.  Jackson  who  is  now  military  aide  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  current  commanding  officer  is  Col. 
Fraiik  C.  Castagneto,  a  brilliant  officer 
whose  personal  charm  and  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  has  endeared  him  not 
only  to  hi.s  own  colleagues  but  to  the 
people  of  New  Rochelle  and  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  first  recorded  mention  of  the  is- 
land upon  which  Fort  Slocum  now 
stands  was  in  1640  when  the  Siwanoy 
Indians  included  the  island  in  then- 
grant  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Co.  Then 
in  1666,  Gov,  Thomas  Dugan  granted  the 
Manor  of  Pelham.  including  the  island, 
to  Thomas  Pell  as  mayor.  Through  the 
ensuing  years  the  island  had  many  own- 
ers until,  tn  1861,  after  securing  permis- 
sion from  Mr.  Simeon  Leland  who  had 
possession  at  that  time,  DeCamp  General 
Hospital  was  established  on  the  island. 
This  hospital,  the  first  military  occu- 
pant, w  as  named,  it  is  believed,  after  an 
Army  surgeon,  Maj.  Samuel  G.  I.  De- 
Camp,  and  cared  for  the  Civil  War 
wounded  of  both  sides.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1862.  the  U.S.  Government 
lea.sed  the  island,  then  called  David's 
Island,  from  Mr.  Leland  and  used  his 
homestead  for  quarters,  messhall,  and 
other  facilities.  On  May  11,  1867,  the 
U.S.  Government  purchased  the  island 
and  the  submerged  lands  surrounding 
it.  This  was  under  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  on  February  18,  1867.  The  is- 
land was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
an  act  of  the  New  York  Stale  Legisla- 
ture, approved  on  April  20,  1868,  and  the 
water-covered  lands  approved  on  May  7. 
1880. 

Many  units  and  organizations  have 
u.sed  the  excellent  facilities  at  Fort  Slo- 
cum over  the  years.  In  1870  and  1871 
the  8th  Infantry  Regiment  prepared  to 
depart  for  San  Domingo  and  also  sent 
companies  to  protect  the  property  of  suf- 
ferers from  the  Chicago  fire.  The  island 
has  been  a  reception  and  processing  sta- 
tion for  troops  in  both  World  Wars  I  and 
n,  a  coast  artillery  post,  the  training 
school  for  the  Atlantic  coast  transporta- 
tion officers,  the  U.S.  Army  cooks  and 
bakers  school,  a  rehabilitation  center 
for  repatriated  American  fliers,  and  an 
airbase. 

Officially  named  Fort  Slocum  in  1896 
In  honor  of  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum, 
who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
Union  forces  at  Gettysburg,  the  island 
has,  since  1951,  been  the  home  of  the 


Armed  Forces  Information  School,  which 
became  the  U.S.  Army  Information 
School  in  1954,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Chap- 
lain's School.  Located  approximately 
one-half  mile  off  the  coast  of  New  Ro- 
chelle in  Long  Island  Sound,  the  island 
is  ideally  situated,  both  by  its  detach- 
ment from  the  mainland  and  its  prox- 
imity to  New  York  City,  the  communi- 
cations center  of  the  world,  to  forwaid 
the  mission  of  both  its  schools. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Information  School  is  to  prepare  selected 
officers,  enlisted  personnel,  and  civilian 
employees  of  the  Army  for  public  and 
troop  information  assignments.  How- 
ever, it  has  the  additional  mission  of  ac- 
complishing cross-service  understanding 
of  public  and  troop  information  t.ech- 
niques  and  operations  by  providing 
training  for  personnel  of  other  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces.  Since  April 
18.  1951.  when  the  school  moved  to  Fort 
Slocum  from  Carlisle  Barracks,  it  has 
graduated  8.232  Army  personnel,  1.074 
Navy,  1.983  Air  Force,  163  civilian  em- 
ployees of  all  services,  and  240  repre- 
sentatives of  free  countries  throughout 
the  world.  With  the  increasing  -leces- 
sity  for  trained  information  personnel 
in  all  services,  this  10-year  output  of 
11.692  from  the  only  specific  informa- 
tion school  in  the  Armed  Forces  may 
well  be  just  a  beginning. 

The  mission  of  the  U.S.  Ai'my  Chap- 
lain School  is  to  train  civilian  and  mili- 
tary clergymen  for  duty  with  the  U.S. 
Ai'my.  This  training  is  done  for  all 
active  duty  chaplains  and  certain  se- 
lected Reserve  component  chaplains  not 
on  extended  active  duty  in  the  resident 
school.  Our  resident  training  is  pre- 
sented in  two  courses:  An  indoctrination 
course  of  9  weeks  is  offered  to  all  active 
duty  chaplains  during  their  first  year  of 
duty.  A  career  course  tailored  to  the 
training  of  active  duty  chaplains  for 
staff  duty  in  higher  headquarters,  of  17 
weeks'  duration,  is  presented  to  all  active 
duty  chaplains  between  their  fifth  and 
eighth  year  of  duty.  Since  April  18, 
1951,  when  the  chaplain  school  came  to 
Fort  Slocum,  2.850  officers  have  gradu- 
ated from  courses  presented  by  the  resi- 
dent department.  About  3,950  Reserve 
component  chaplains,  not  on  extended 
active  duty,  are  in  training  through  the 
efforts  of  the  nonresident  department  of 
this  school. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer,  of 
New  York,  in  Support  of  Two  Addi- 
tional Judges  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  Opposed  to  H.R.  6747  Which 
Would  Abolish  the  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  Subcommittee  No.  3   of  the 
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House  District  of  Columbia  Committee  in 
opposition  to  HJl.  6747: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multeh  Be- 
fore   SUBCOMBtTTTEE    NO.    3    OF    THE    HOTJSE 

District  of  Columbia  Committee  in  Op- 
position TO  HJl.  6747.  June  23.  1961 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
affording  me  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
statement  on  H.R.  6747,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  destroy  the 
years  of  good  work  and  nullify  all  of  the 
experience  already  gained  by  the  juvenile 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  would  abolish  the  Juvenile  court,  trans- 
fer its  Jurisdiction  to  the  criminal  court,  and 
reduce  the  age  limit  from  18  to  16  so  as  to 
preclude  those  over  16  years  of  age  being 
treated  as  Juveniles  and  requiring  that  they 
be  treated  as  criminals  as  a  matter  of  law. 
At  the  present  time  the  Juvenile  court  is 
swamped  with  cases  and  the  sole  .■juvenile 
court  Judge  cannot  possibly  handle  the  sit- 
uation, although  his  efforts  have  been  heroic. 
At  the  present  time  funds  and  facilities  for 
handling  the  Juvenile  delinquency  problem 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  woefully 
inadequate. 

This  situation,  however,  does  not  offer  it- 
self as  evidence  that  the  court  should  be 
abolished — on  the  contrary,  we  should 
strengthen  it  and  provide  it  with  the  neces- 
sary funds  so  that  it  will  become  a  model 
for  all  Juvenile  courts  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  present  Judge — the  one  person  who 
Is  most  familiar  with  this  situation — has 
often  stated  his  support  of  additional  Judges 
and  facilities.  Many,  many  of  the  civic  or- 
ganizations in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
spoken  out  in  opposition  to  H.R.  6747.  The 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
adopted  a  .resolution  in  opposition  to  this 
bill  on  Ma}   10.  1961. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  renewed  and 
vigorous  attack  on  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  President  Kennedy,  on  May 
11,  established  by  Bixecutive  order  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
end  Youth  Crime. 

This  Committee  will  study  all  of  the  as- 
pects of  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem 
in  this  country  and  report  its  findings  to 
the  President.  This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
first  time  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
ever  coordinated  Its  efforts  in  this  field. 

Heretofore  several  agencies  of  the  Execu- 
tive have  handled  these  problems  as  best 
they  could.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  we  have  had  seme  years  now  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  has  been  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  investigating  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem. 

Understaffed  and  without  adequate  funds 
to  handle  the  enormous  problems  presented 
by  Juvenile  delinquency  in  tlie  United  States, 
the  subcommittee  has  long  done  excellent 
work  within  the  limited  scope  permitted  it 
by  its  legislative  mandate. 

H.R.  6747  would — to  a  large  extent — negate 
all  of  these  splendid  beginnings  and  put  us 
back   where   we   started. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  proper 
procedure  for  us  to  follow  is  not  one  which 
would  destroy  the  present  system  but  rather 
one  which  would  strengthen  It. 

With  that  purpose  in  mind  I  propose  that 
we  subrttlute  for  H.R.  8747.  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  judges  for  the  Juvenile  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  a  temporary 
basis,  to  serve  until  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Crime  ahall  submit  its  recom- 
mendations. 

I  submit  that  we  cannot  afford  to  destroy 
the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— the    court   which    has   become    the 


model  for  all  other  Juvenile  courts  In  the 
United  States.  The  additional  provision  of 
H.B.  6747  which  would  reduce  the  age  limit 
to  16  is  without  question  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  To  permit  this  la  to  deny  all  of 
the  evidence  which  years  of  experience  has 
taught  us  is  the  proper  procedure  with 
regard   to   Juvenile   crime. 


Healthy  U.S.  Free  Enlerprite  for 
Economic  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF'  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  26,  1961 

Mr.  W".[LEY.  Mr.  President,  our  free 
enterprise  system  continues  to  be  'a^ 
a  cornerstone  of  our  way  of  life;  and 
(,b)  a  production  plant  pouring  out  the 
goods  and  materials  for  dome.':tic  prog- 
ress and  for  defense. 

Because  of  its  sicnificance.  therefore, 
it  is  part:cularly  important  that  we  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  a  climate  in  which 
job-creating  enterprises  can  grow  and 
prosper. 

In  a  recent  address  over  Wisconsin 
radio  stations,  I  was  privileged  to  dis- 
cuss way:;  and  means  for  improving  the 
economic  climate. 

I  ask  i.nanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  broadcast  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exct^'pts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Record. 
as  follows: 

Now,  ard  In  the  years  ahoad.  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  our  free 
enterprise  system  to  ( 1 )  create  more  good 
things  of  life  for  our  fast  expanding  popula- 
tion; (2)  further  improve  our  busuiess  and 
industrial  programs  for  aii  accelerated  rate  of 
economic  progress;  (3i  provide  the  economic 
strength  tD  support  a  codtly  national  defense 
program;  (4i  in  addition  to  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  our  people,  to  support — as  we  can — 
global  effcrts  to  eradlcat.e  disease,  malnutri- 
tion, poverty,  illiteracy  and  other  plagiies  of 
mankind- -without  which  there  can  be  no 
real  peace. 

The  strength  of  ■  ur  free  enterprise  system 
will  determine  to  a  degree  our  ability  t*)  meet 
these  cha  lenges 

Today,  there  are  mnrf  than  4'^  million 
businesse!!  In  the  United  States.  Including 
over  400,000  In  Wisconsin.  About  95  percent 
of  these  fill  into  tlie  catesrory  of  "small  busi- 
ness. "  Providing  a  wide  variety  of  goods 
and  services,  tliese  small  businesses  repre- 
sent the  'ornertione  of  economic  life  In  the 
community. 

Now  what  can  be  done  to  bettor  enable  our 
small  bu!:ine.s.smen  to  .<;erve  their  own  and 
the  publlo  interest 

These  iteps  then  I  believe  should  IncUide 
the  following: 

1.  Bett-?r  educate  our  people  on  the  op- 
erations (if  our  free  enterprise  system  and  Its 
Indispensable  contributions  to  better  living 
and  economic  progres.s; 

2.  Encourage  more  citizens  to  Inve.'-t  In 
earnings  and  savings  in  enterprises  large  and 
small.  Today,  for  example,  there  are  over 
13  millii  n  shareh'jlders  in  ['Ublicly  owned 
corporations  throughout  the  country: 

3.  We  need  a  reexamination  of  our  tax  laws 
to  assure  that  these  have  Inceniive  for.  not 
Impediments  against,  progress. 

4.  Creating  more  effective,  efficient  ma- 
chinery    for      handling      labor-management 


problems — to  avoid  strikes  that  are  often 
costly  to  our  workers,  the  public,  and,  yes, 
the  security  of  the  country; 

5.  Effective  enforcement  of  our  antitrust 
laws  to  assure  a  fair  competitive  climate  In 
which  Job-creating  enterprises  can  operate 
profitably; 

6  Insuring  a  fair  opportunity  for  small 
business  to  share  proportionately  in  Govern- 
ment procurement  programs.  Today,  this  Is 
a  multl-billlon-dollar  bu.'incss,  particularly 
m  defpn.se: 

7.  The  fostering  of  greater  cooperative  ef- 
forts among  small  business  to  p>ool  resources 
to  provide  management  counseling,  research, 
and  other  essential  activities  that  small 
bu.sinessmen,   alone,   cannot   afford: 

8  Brightening  the  trade  outlook,  Includ- 
ing etTorls  to  expand  export.s;  and — at  the 
sanie  time — to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  adverse  impact  of  imports;   and 

9.  Encourage  greater  cooperation  between 
the  consumer,  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment- not  only  txT  combat  inflation  but  to 
promote  maximum  progress. 

E.\P/INDINC  FORFIGN  THADE 

There  are,  of  course,  opportunities  for  Im- 
proving the  outlook  fur  Job-creating  busi- 
ness and  Industry  throu.,h  expanding  trade. 

Traditionally,  the  US.  market  has  been 
the  major  Urget  for  the  production  of  our 
factories  as  well  fws  farms.  With  further 
improvement  nf  our  mass  production  tech- 
nicjup-v  for  s'cpping  up  production — how- 
ever, wc  need  to  look  for  new  horizons.  Cur- 
rently, for  example,  studies  are  underway 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  see  what 
new  opportunity  exi.sts  in  tlie  export  field. 
As  of  now,  only  a  minor  portion  of  firms  in 
Wisconsin,  and  tlie  United  States,  have  en- 
gaged  In   foreign   commerce. 

Around  the  world,  however,  there  are  many 
potential  markets.  The  le.ss-developed  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  par- 
ticularly offer  real  prospects  for  new  business 
opportunity.  In  effect,  they  need  every- 
thing. 

How  can  we  take  advantage  of  the  emerg- 
ing opportunities? 

First,  we  need  to  broaden  our  horizons, 
to  attempt  to  find  new  markets. 

Second,  expand  United  States  and  Wis- 
consin participation  in  International  trade 
fairs  olfering  opportunity  to  locate  custom- 
ers 

riiird,  utilize  services  of  Department  of 
Commerce,  as  well  as  cooperate  with  other 
business,  to  locate  and  attempt  to  supply 
new  markets. 

EXPORT  LBCISLATION 

Currently,  legislation  Is  pending  before 
Congress  which  proposes  to: 

1  Reduce  risks  of  foreign  trade. 

2  Undertake  market  surveys  and  other 
commercial  research  In  foreign  countries  and 
to  disseminate  the  Information  gained 
thereby  to  American  businesses;  and  to  set 
up  US  trade  information  centers  at  perma- 
nent and  temporary  trade  fairs  In  other 
countries. 

3  Create  a  council  for  export  promotion 
and  other  activities. 

4  The  country,  and  particularly  the  econ- 
omy, could  benefit.  1  believe,  from  a  renewed 
effort  to  find  markets  for  the  ever-growing 
output  of  our  farms  and  factories. 

IMPACT  OF  IMPORTS 

We  recognize  that  trade  Is  a  two-way 
street.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  U.S.  firms  are  now  suffering  from 
the  impact  of  imports.  We  cannot  Ignore 
this  situation.  Instead,  a  realistic  effort  must 
be  made  to  protect  U.S.  industries,  and  their 
workers,  from  being  too  hard  hit  by  Imports 
often  produced  by  lower  wage  levels  and 
operating  expenses. 

EXPANDING   business'    SUPPORT   OF   U.S.    POLICIES 

A  strong,  forward-moving  free  enterprise 
system    is    essential    not    only    to    economic 
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health,  but  to  progriss  and  security  for  our 
whole  way  of  life.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
suggested,  also,  tha;  business — in  addition 
to  effectively  carryir  g  out  their  role  In  the 
economy — also  play  a  larger  part  In  sup- 
porting national  pol  cy  at  home  and  abroad. 

Today,  foe  example,  there  Is  a  need  for 
stronger,  more  crealve.  nonmllitary  efforts 
to  stop  the  multlp  rouged  outspreading  of 
communism. 

Around  the  globe,  US  firms  operate  In 
many,  many  countries  for  the  benefit  not 
only  of  themselves,  but  of  the  host  nations. 
A  tremendous  majo -Ity  of  such  firms  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  participate  more 
fully  in  giving  support  for  our  foreign  policy. 

Practically  speaking,  these  could,  in  my 
judgment,  be  better  utilized  as  'bulU-ln 
voices  of  America."  These  firms  could  do 
much  to — 

Spread  U.S  ideas; 

Distribute  Informtlion  on  US  policies  and 
programs  for  peace; 

Serve  as  lustrum  ants  of  cooperation  on 
projects  of  mutual  interest  and  benefit  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  host  coun- 
try; 

Operate  as  channils  for  the  spreading  of 
free  enterprise  know-how,  to  help  local  com- 


munities help  themselves — thus  more  inti- 
mately acquainting  more  people  on  how  free 
Institutions  can  best  serve  a  people  In  their 
search  for  progress,  honor,  dignity,  and  self- 
determination; 

And  generally  Improving  relations  vvith  the 
host  country. 

Greater  utilization  of  firms  operating 
abroad  could.  In  my  Judgment,  be  an  im- 
port.nnt  adjunct  to  our  foreign  policy. 


Tabulation  of  Annual  Public  Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  « 

Hon.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1961 

Mrs.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  at  tlie 

request  of  many  Members,  I  am  happy  to 

place  in  the  Congressional  Record  today 

the     tabulation    of    answei's     obtained 

if^ 


through  a  scientific  sampling  of  the  cur- 
rent opinions  within  the  13th  District  of 
Illinois  on  29  leading  issues,  as  expressed 
in  my  1961  annual  poll.  The  questioning 
was  mailed  to  every  fifth  name  on  the  list 
of  registered  voters  throughout  the  en- 
tire district. 

Only  signed  returns  were  tabulated,  al- 
though evei-y  response — even  if  un- 
signed— was  carefully  noted.  Signed  re- 
turns, representing  a  response  of  19.59 
percent,  gave  the  following  results: 
Annual    P^"blic    Opinion    Poll    Tabulation 

From    Marguerite    Stttt   Chttrch.    Rephc- 

SENTATIVE       IN       CONGRESS—  1  3tH       DISTRICT 

Illinois 

Dear  Constitvent:  As  promised,  I  am 
sending  to  all  who  returned  a  signed  copy 
of  my  public  opinion  poll,  this  complete 
tabulation  of  the  17.583  questionnaires  re- 
turned before  the  deadline.  I  wish  that  It 
had  been  possible,  also,  to  send  an  individual 
answer  to  each  of  those  who  added  construc- 
tive comments  and  legislative  suggestions. 
All  ha\e  been  personally  and  carefully  noted 
by  me.     I  thank  you  for  your  cooperation; 


^ 


1.  Is  !t  essential  to  bahinre  ibe  natic-iiU  liU'ici-t? -.. _ 

L'    If  lU'W  i)r>(rr»nis  iii(Tf"»s»'  rW'Vemnipnt  si» miine,  iln  yni  pn-fer — 

l.i     Incri'aSi-  111  l»-s<iii;ii  iiioi;,!-  iiJiri  t^;ri"'rjUi'Il  UiXfi'.' 

(M  Nfw  Kficral  silt-s  cr  m;iMifRctiiri>rs'  tax?  ..   . 

(c)   Defkii  stuTvli'ip,  ilinjiit-'h  incnM-Hv  iti  public  debt? ^.-^ - 

(ill  .\'i  III  w  pricriiii^'' - - 

I  CI    K!inii!i.Ui>'ii  "   -"'iTK'  furrcnt  i>merim«' .  — 

;<.  l>ii  villi  iiiprovf  ilif'  r  in'u-  "'  *»"  \*ii,niii.(  i  xi  )!«•  taxis  »iih  i-oinpuraMc  cuts  in  Feckrul  sfifcudiut  lu  oflsti  loss  in  n>venues? _ 

4.  ."^iii'uM  I'll  ni'ic  t.i\.  -.  U   \>  tMi'  '."1  I  in  •!.%  ilcii'!  :Jni  intfn^!  ji:i>  iT.cnt.-;'' - 

ft.  PhoiiliI  tiv  FVclcnil  SiaU'  IiIfIiwhv  proiTain  Ix-  l.naiii-i-!  hj  pn-spnt  iis«rsT- 

If  so,  ilo  you  miiwiivc- 

{Ai   Ex.lfiii.nju  <i(  |in-s»-:il  tiiiiiMiniry  l-t-ent  uicreas<-  in  Fi-<Ji-r;.l  gas  UiT... - -- - 

(bi   Iniir:i.M   iiit.iSi'<orit:ri'i.  tii!>f!.,  trtuks.flr.' .._ 

'fl  Slowitown  in  llir  propr-'irn  in^iti  ;iii  nf  iTinTH.>soil  tilxr":''   

0.  1  H.  \ini  f  iMir  LI  .Mm  •  t*  I   I'n  "iiilini  -niitwrii  y.  wiiiiout  coiiprpssional  action,  to  inirease  or  CTit  income  and  eor|>or:ition  taxes,  it  in  his  ju'igment 

sufti  iii  iMjii  woul.i  1  I'lu  !il  llie  r(tinoin\  ? _ 

7.  Do  \o'i  t.i^or  i;i-"lu.il  ir.iii.-.f.r  hM  k  lo  .-iitfi.  mid  loc-.l  ouninuiiiiiif«  of  txiniplpie  responsibility  for  locaJ  needs  (education,  flam  clearance,  ffwape 
triV.Ii:  I'liI  III  int«,  elc  '  .iss-irr.uii.'  :.  !r  >:i<vr  of  "uirrr  tu  .>i<>iirii'?  froii.  the  Fedfral  do'  crruretit? 

5.  Wticrr  rmiwmir  f^-^f^r.ff^  r-.M'vr  'Ipcrrascl  ii)'!'»5frfal  Hctivity  ari'l  iiii^mploj-Tntnt,  (in  ynu  prefer— 

la     KeiiiTil  fun. Is  to  solve  lb.-  rwobk-in  (aid  to  dei'resaeil  areiislT.  _ -- 

(bi   .-^Irttr   iiiii  liw:  1  fllorl  iiiily".  , .  .      .._ .- — 

'J.  1)0  you  :ipiiro\i  of  ii  dt  r;il  aid  lo  tilii«  to  uiett  cost  of  luasj  tniiisil  systems'' - -- -.- 

l^i    To  liiPi  t  >>-'.u'  ,iliiir':i!  iiiids,  dn  yon  favor 

I    ( ■i.'ili!ii)«"1  reli.nncp  i>n  lf>ral  oiid  PXatf  Mipporf - 

Kr  leral  funds  to  .^laU'S  fur  »<  iiool  eoasimctioii? .-. - - 

Kederid  lunilt  to  t^Uitt-.s  for  UaibtTs'  saliines'' - 

FidiTnl  aid  f'  •  .SI  huliU ships"       - - 

Tax  T^lirf  to  i  idivldinls  for  pdirtirinnn!  cvvN-i'seJ? - 

Kederr»l  !o  ins  to  privrtfe  and  jT«r<K-hial  •rhools''. - - 

I  >o  you  favor  a  Ke<l(>ril  medical  aire  proprarn  (br  the  aged? - - - - - 

II  n'.  do  you  (irefiT  — 
la,   Kiti'ii.sion  l^  i  II  ovi  r  iV'i,  ba-M-d  on  need,  with  Fi- liral  ("ii-ivcrnnirnt  and  St.ite*  sharing  the  (>o5t    prr.sent  law)?. 
'>'*   IniTmr^fi  «r>rt  il  ^wy-iirjty  tares  on  cmplovee.s  and  rniployrr?  lo  c^iver  >»>cial  security  bentficianc*  only" 

TVi  yon  favor  n'tlnnxnl  for  men  at  ape  fi2  ^ith  r^ucod  aK-ial  !i«curity  benefits? --- 

l>o  yun  favtr  a  chHnj  •  in  th«>  Federal  niinhnutn  waftc  law  to  ppjvide — 

i:»    F'vtfji.sion  of  i  i.vtrntc  to  n  laii  and  !,»'j-vice  telabllshraenfs  not  engaged  to  interstate  commerce?-. 

ibr   l!i<ri'a.s<-  to  f  1  2.'  an  linnr"., - 

(r*   liirri-iise  to  nrt  nioro  than  $1  l.'<  nn  hour' 
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Do  you  f8\i  r  a  prr.jio  .(hI  plan  wben  by  farmer  advisory  eoninuLUvs.  together  with  tlie  .'^ecreUry  of  Acneuiture,  would  reiiimmend  to  Congress  in- 
dividual  romiuodtty  t>rofnini.v  u>  pi  into  effect  within  60  days,  if  not  rejected  by  either  House? 


1)0  you  favi.r  l>o.sl.il  r  Uc  incrca.^es  to  solve  the  [«st  ollice  deficit'. 

lii     Hy  iron  ius<'  ii    Ist-iUi,';?  mi'!  airmail  rate.*' - -- — — 

(b)   Hy  iiirTP:i,-»'5  in  '.M-  find  ,'^.1-/-Fi'*<;  rate.*'.    . - - - 

(c^   Hy  aoross-thi'  board  iiioreaiws  iii  all  rJa.'SPS  of  rates? 

PlKHjlii  tiK'  recitJTtH-al  trniie  ugroeiiicnts  program  be  contlnue<1? - - - 

t^hoiild  Uif  .hireri'iiti.  1  in  w  i«v,s  ;ui  1  wurkJUi;  i.-onditions  tietween  this  country  and  forripn  countries  be  taken  into  aci-ount  in  formulating  our  foreign 

trade  renil.it ion <  ;ii  il  ]Kjl;cies". - -- 

II  so,  dn  y.ni  approve  — 

(ai  iiestrlctive  rjuotsc  on  Imjiorts' - - 

ill)  Itunik'icd  tir  iTs  and  dum»s  on  oonifietiuve  iniiKirts" - - 

l)o  you  favor  ronuni  ation  of  tlu'  fanicn  aid  ^mutual  a..vsi.itan<ie)  program?  .  - — 

I'ereeitJ 
13.7 
49.4 
6.7 
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programs 


.\t  the  9nme  'Ttr' 

At  reduifd  r;  te?    -- 

At  iniTf  Lsed    ate"" -- 

111  (onnectioi,  with  nonmilitary  assistance— 

Thronpti  Inr-rrarinc  loan.s? - 

Through  increasing  irmnt#* .-. 

((.•)  Through  am  ngeinents  with  oUier  donor  countrie.«  in  prefennoi'  to  :;nll;UeraI  r..S. 
lo  liiiance  our  foreig  i  aid  program,  do  you  prefer — 

(a)  Iiirci  t  appro ,.riations  by  Conp-est'  . 

fb)  .\uthnr1  ration  to  adnilnistratton  to  horrow  from  Treasury?  — 

^Vould  you  approve   if  a  I'.N.  Interniuional  i>olioe  fori.*' - - 

If  so,  should  it  be  composed  of — 

(a;    Iniu  provi<  ed  by  inemUr  nations' - - - 

(b)  Individual  r-crulL*"' —  ..-.-- ,— j-- 

l)n  you  approve  nf  a  Tearr  Corps  for  oversea."!  wrvice  if  votunte<T«  are  carefully  selectea  and  tralneuT. 
tshnuld  we  hl)crali?e  -mr  trading  i«ilirv  with  r..'^..S.R.  and  its  snt(dlites' - 
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Z'-    I),)  vou  favor  r.S.  aid  to  Communbit  satellito  couiitrte?     .    - 

.1    11(1  you  favor  diplomatic  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  ('omnium- 1  China? 

J.'    Should  the  Committee  on  I'l.  American  Activities  be  ahf)li>biil" . 

J».    Without  laiarantee  of  a  reliable  insfHTtion  system,  should  «(>  iHrni!\nei!tly  abandon  atomic  testa. .     

r.     Do  vou  support  the  establishment  of  a  Freedom  Academy  to  train  ciHz  lus  for  "total  political  war  T 

■J>    Should  the  S<Hn'tary  of  Labor  be  ;illowed  to  establish  eiiiplnyinent  standards  for  migratory  workers? 

■/I    Do  you  believe  our  elce'ijral  collepe  system  should  h«>  chaiu't-d' 

If  so,  do  you  prefer — 

lai  Election  of  President  and  Vi(t>  President  by  ilinnt  ixipul.ir  vi-t. ..-...-- 

(b)  Divi.hnB  the  electonil  voU-  for  each  Stat<-  in  proiHirlioii  fo  the  t,  t;il  vote  r-.v*t  in  that  Mate  for  ca.  h  ™"' '  Jf^.-  .----r:,v,ri7tV■- 
c.  Proiwrtional  plan,  wherebv  electors  would  (^ist  i^n  sid,nti;.l  vot.>  in  k.-eping  with  the  iwpular  vote  total  in  his  electoral  clistrictT.  . 
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Testing  of  Atomic  Weapons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26. 1961 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  diflflcult  decisions,  no  prob- 
lem is  more  fraught  with  fateful  conse- 
quences than  the  problem  of  deciding 
on  a  resumption  of  testing  of  atomic 
weapons. 

The  people  of  this  counti-y  have  had 
divided  counsel  on  this  important  sub- 
ject but  the  time  is  at  hand  when  a  deci- 
sion must  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  has  been  cus- 
tomarily forthright  in  his  discussion  of 
this  diflBcult  problem  and  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  considerations  which  impel 
the  thoughtful  person  to  the  conclusion 
that  resumption  of  testing  is  being 
forced  upon  the  United  States. 

Senator  Dodd  states  the  issue  so  clear- 
ly and  so  forcefully  in  a  letter  to  the  New- 
York  Times  of  today,  June  26,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  and  the  public  gen- 
erally should  read  his  words.  I  am 
happy  to  append  his  letter  herewith: 
Test    Resumption    Wanted — Senator    Dodd 

Says     Soviet     Attitude     Leaves     United 

States  No  Alternative 
To  the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Your  editorial  of  June  14  stated  that  "we 
must  not  resume  testing,  certainly  not  at 
this  time  and  preferably  not  before  the  So- 
viets resume  testing  "  On  June  19  a  second 
editorial  stated  that  "if  we  were  to  resume 
testing,  we  would  give  Russia  an  opportunity 
to  catch  up  with  us." 

I  do  not  know  where  the  writer  of  these 
editorials  obtains  his  Information,  but  I  am 
compelled  to  ask:  How  does  he  know  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  been  conducting  clan- 
destine tests  ever  since  the  moratorium  be- 
gan? 

You  may  conceivably  answer  by  asking  me 
whether  I  have  any  proof  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  cheating  on  the  moratorium. 
Without  any  system  of  inspection  there 
simply  could  be  no  proof  that  would  stand 
up  in  court,  even  if  the  Soviets  had  conduct- 
ed hundreds  of  clandestine  tests,  under- 
ground and  in  space,  up  to  the  megaton 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  now 
had  more  than  four  decades  of  experience 
with  international  communism  and,  on  the 
basis  of  this  experience,  certain  things  can 
be  stated  as  facts. 

It  can  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  communism 
is  utterly  without  humanity  or  moral 
scruples. 


It  can  be  sU\ted  as  a  fact,  and  this  fact 
is  documented  by  a  Senate  study,  that  the 
Soviet  Government  since  its  establishment 
has  violated  more  than  1.000  treaties  and 
agreements  Into  which  it  has  entered.  It 
can  further  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  Com- 
munist doctilne.  from  Lenin  on  down,  sancti- 
fies the  violation  of  treaties  if  such  action 
helps  to  ad.'ance  the  cause  of  world  com- 
munism. 

violating   pacts 

Against  these  undisputed  background  facts 
it  can  he  taken  as  axiomatic  that  if  the 
Kremlin  sUmds  to  make  important  gains 
from  the  violation  of  an  agreement  and  If. 
in  addition  it  can  violate  this  agreement 
with  absolutely  no  risk  of  exposure  or  oblo- 
quy. It  will  certainly  do  so 

The  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  was  in 
my  oDinion  the  most  fatuous  bipartisan 
blunder  we  have  ever  committed  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  It  was  wrong  no  matter 
how  you  lock  at  it.  It  was  wrong  because  it 
based  our  sfcurity  as  a  nation  on  the  word  of 
honor  of  a  government  that  iias  consist- 
ently  violated   its   word    of   honor. 

It  was  wrong  even  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  who  consider  a  test-ban  treaty  one 
of  the  chie;  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy. 
More  than  any  other  single  factor,  the  mora- 
torium haf  deprived  us  of  all  bargaining 
power  in  Geneva.  There  simply  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  Soviets  should  agree  to  a  test 
ban  with  Inspection  when  we  had,  in  effect, 
already  agi^eed  to  a  test  ban  without  in- 
spection. 

Unless  our  policymakers  and  the  editorial 
writers  of  the  New  York  Times  can  establish 
beyond  re£;sonable  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
have  abided  by  the  moratorium,  prudence 
and  a  decent  respect  for  the  safety  of  our 
people  point  Imperatively  to  the  need  for 
terminating  ihe  moratorium  without  further 
delay. 

first  with  bomb 

I  would  point  out  that  America  beat  the 
Kremlin  to  the  H-bomb  by  a  matter  of 
months  only.  Had  President  Truman  pro- 
crastinated instead  of  ordering  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  dt?veIop  It.  America  today  might  be 
a  Soviet  sf.tellite.  Other  breakthroughs  just 
as  revolut:-onary  are  on  the  books.  For  ex- 
ample, if  ^he  Soviets  got  the  neutron  bomb 
before  we  did.  we  might  then  be  confronted 
with  the  choice  between  s'  rendering  with- 
out battle  or  engaging  in  all-out  thermo- 
nuclear war 

I  do  no:  share  the  view  that  the  United 
States  will  stand  condemned  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world  if  it  renews  nuclear  testing.  We 
have  gone  the  extra  mile  10  times  over.  If 
we  again  5;pread  the  record  of  Soviet  perfidy 
before  world  opinion,  if  we  unilaterally  and 
without  agreement  commit  ourselves  to  con- 
duct no  tests  that  contaminate  the  atmos- 
phere, if  we  frankly  set  forth  the  military 
danger  to  the  entire  free  world  of  a  new- 
Soviet  breakthrough  in  nuclear  weapons,  if 
we  then  declare  that  Soviet  intransigence 
at  Geneva  and  Soviet  opposition  to  inspec- 
tion leave  us  with  no  alternative  but  to  re- 


sume underground  testing.  I  am  confident 
that  tins  position  would  enjoy  overwhelming 
unclersUindlng  and  support  from  freemen 
everywiicre. 

Thomas  J    EtoDD, 

US   Senator. 
Wa.shinc.ton.    June  22.  1961. 


The  One-Way  Street 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1961 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
a  press  release  by  me: 

The  One-Way  Street 

A  House  subcommittee  studying  the  Im- 
pact of  foreign  trade  on  US  employment  has 
received  evidence  of  shocking  and  dangerous 
oil  import  practices.  Representative  John  H. 
De.nt  declared  today. 

.Mter  only  2  days  of  hearings  that  will 
ultimately  cover  a  wide  range  of  industries 
affected  by  international  trade  policies,  Con- 
gressman Dent  said  he  Is  reporting  the  in- 
formation to  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
"immediate  remedial  action  by  the  executive 
department  and  or  Congress," 

Referring  to  testimony  from  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  spokesmen,  he  said: 

•  Because  of  national  defense  as  well  as 
economic  implications,  this  information  can- 
not be  withheld  until  the  subcommittee  re- 
port IS  prepared.  With  coal  mining  areas 
plagued  by  labor  surplus  conditions  and 
world  peace  hinging  on  the  fancy  of  a  fanati- 
cal fiend  in  Moscow.  It  is  past  time  for  an 
adjustment  of  oil  import  policies, 

■Information  received  during  opening 
hearings  may  also  be  helpful  to  Congress  in 
its  deliberations  on  foreign  aid,  for  we  have 
evidence  that  some  beneficiaries  of  our  gen- 
erosity have  entered  into  barter  deals  to  take 
anthracite  from  Russia  instead  of  from 
Pennsylvania,  Similar  transactions  are  be- 
ing developed  with  Soviet  oil  as  bait,  an- 
other situation  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  the  formulation  of  a  new  foreign  economic 
a.ssistance  program." 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  delivery  on 
the  House  floor,  Congressman  Dent  declared 
that  numerous  communities  in  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  would  "automatically 
emerge"  from  the  distressed  area  classifica- 
tion if  residual  oil  imports  w-ere  prevented 
from  usurping  much  of  coal's  markets  on 
the  east  coast.  Atlantic  seaboard  consumers 
who  demand  unrestricted  volumes  of  oil  im- 
ports are  "provincial  and  selfish,"  he 
charged,  pointing  particularly  to  New  Eng- 
land business  groups  who  demand  unre- 
stricted   shipments    of   foreign    residual    oU 
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while  Insisting  upon  quotas  and  tariffs  for 
textiles,  flsh,  shoes,  and  other  products  native 
to  that  area. 

Congressman  Dent  said  that  International 
oil  shippers  hare  a  "leverage"  to  dispose  of 
residual  oU  at  whatever  price  is  neoei»ary  to 
undersell  coal  because  "whatever  loases  are 
incurred  In  these  transactions  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  profitable  sales"  of  gasoline, 
lubricating  oils,  and  other  higher  grade 
products  of  crude  petroleum.  Continuing, 
he  said : 

"This  advantage — of  being  able  to  stick 
the  American  motDrlst  with  part  of  the 
tab  for  Industrial  sales  of  residual  oil — has 
brought  economic  aisaster  and  destruction 
to  mining  commun  ties  from  the  anthracite 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  to  bituminous  regions 
beyond  the  Ohio  P:lver,  The  procedure  is 
dually  Insidious  In  :hat  it  vitiates  America's 
defense  structure. 

"If  Khrushchev  e^er  carried  out  one  of  his 
assortment  of  threats,  the  quick  disruption 
of  ocean  tanker  traffic  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. For  this  reason  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobill;:atlon  should  send  a  sur- 
vey team  up  and  down  our  east  coast  If 
necessary  to  find  out  which  industrial  fuel 
oil  consumers  now  on  foreign  residual  oil 
would  be  needed  to  take  part  in  a  moblllza- 
tlfin  program. 

"If  shipping  frcm  foreign  refineries  is 
knocked  out,  where  will  plants  participating 
In  the  defense  eCort  get  their  fuel  supply? 
rhe  answer  to  this  question  cannot  wait 
until  Khrushchev  explodes  over  the  Berlin 
issue  or  the  Laos  controversy  " 

Congressman  Df.nt  said  that,  while  the 
oil  Import  fiasco  ihould  be  corrected  im- 
mediately, there  are  other  trade  jxillcles 
Involving  the  Nation's  energy-  supplies  that 
also  require  close  scrutiny  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  He  said  that  his  hearings  have 
produced  evidence  that  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist government  :s  seeking  to  modernize 
some  of  Its  mininc  operations  through  use 
of  foreign  aid  money  from  tlie  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  he  said.  Polish  ooal  is  mov- 
ing Into  Western  Europe  In  competition  with 
coal  from  Amerlcai:  mines. 

"In  the  course  o  our  hearings,  the  entire 
energy  picture — including  new  inroads  by 
Rtissla  In  the  oil  export  market — will  be 
clarified."  he  said.  "The  rubcommlttee  will 
also  look  Into  both  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  foreign  trade  policies  with 
re.<;pcct   to  other  basic  American  Industries. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  the  Information  will 
be  particularly  useful  to  the  Ways  and 
Cleans  Committe*  when  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  expires  next  year. 
Meanwhile  It  will  dc  up  to  Congress  to  take 
steps  to  correct  the  very  ugly  oil  Import 
problem  unless  OCDM's  study  prompts  the 
Interior  Departmiint  to  order  sharp  and 
immediate  cutbacliis." 


The  Public's  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26. 1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  public  opinions  are  based  on  a 
poll  taken  by  m:iil.  Approximately  24,- 
000  questionnaires  were  mailed  and  over 
8,000  returned,  a  response  rate  of  ap- 
proximately one -third.  These  are  pre- 
liminary tabulations,  but  final  results  are 
expected  to  vary  only  slightly.  In  re- 
leasing these  results,  I  wish  to  express 
my   sincere   appreciation  to  the   many 


thousands  of  thoughtful  citizens  who 
conscientiously  cooperated  in  this  effort. 
The  area  polled  was  California's  18th 
Congressional  District  which  I  hiive  the 
honor  to  represent.  It  is  located  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  southeastern  Los 
Angeles  County  and  compiises  the  cities 
of  Long  Beach,  Lakewood,  and  Signal 
Hill.  Party  afBliation  in  this  area  is 
about  as  follows:  Etemocrats,  57  percent; 
Republicans,  40  ijercent;  ncwapartisan.  3 
percent.  Questionnaires  were  m,ailed  in 
this  party  ratio  and  it  is  assumed  they 
have  been  returned  in  the  same  ratio. 
This  district  characteristically  voi«s  close 
to  the  national  average  and  should, 
therefore,  approximately  reflect  the  na- 
tional thinking.  As  a  consequence,  I 
confidently  present  the  results  of  this 
poll  as  the  opinions  of  not  just  one  area, 
but  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

NUCLEAR   TESTIKG 

Pour  of  every  five  Americans  believe 
the  United  States  should  resume  nuclear 
testing  underground;  only  1  in  10  op- 
poses it;  and  about  the  same  number 
expresses  no  opinion. 

I  have  conveyed  these  figures  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  U.S. 
negotiator  at  the  Geneva  test  bsji  talks, 
Arthur  H.  Dean.  Both  have  been  re- 
ceiving large  quantities  of  mail  from 
"bleeding  heart"  sources  and  "front 
groups  "  which  may  have  got  tliem  out 
of  tune  with  these  true  feelings  of  the 
American  people  they  are  supjKJsed  to 
represent  in  international  negotiations. 

However,  Americans  see  son:e  value 
in  keeping  the  talks  going,  so  long  as  the 
self-imposed  U.S.  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear testing,  declared  in  1958  by  then 
President  Eisenhower,  is  lifted  promptly. 
Only  three  in  five  would  call  off  the  talks 
altogether,  while  one-third  believe  they 
should  continue.  Seven  percent  voiced 
no  opinion. 

BED   CHINA   POLICY 

On  the  proposition  of  admitting  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  our  poll 
showed:  For,  10  percent;  against,  85 
percent;  do  not  know,  5  percent. 

A  slightly  easier  attitude  ivas  ex- 
pressed on  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Red  China:  For,  18  percent;  against 
74  percent;  do  not  know,  8  percent. 

POSTAL    RATES 

Over  two-thirds  of  American  letter- 
writers  are  willing  to  pay  5  cent;;  instead 
of  4  cents  to  send  their  mail  to  help 
end  the  postal  deficit.  In  our  poll  68 
percent  of  the  people  asked  this  ques- 
tion responded  "Yes";  only  27  iiercent 
"No";  and  5  percent  "do  not  krow," 

However,  there  was  almost  ur  iversally 
some  very  strong  reservations.  ::n  return 
the  r>eople  want  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment run  efficiently  and  demard  higher 
rates  for  other  than  first-cl£.ss  mail, 
particularly  magazines  which  they  ap- 
pear to  regard  as  "getting  away  with 
murder"  by  paying  almost  "g.veaway" 
postal  rates.  The  same  attitide  pre- 
vails, possibly  even  more  strcngly,  as 
regards  to  junk  mail  advertisimr  matter, 
which  is  far  less  popular  than  iints  at  a 
picnic. 

FEDERAL     AID     TO     EDUCATIO> 

Of  the  over  8.000  persons  answering 
the  questionnaire,  just  about  half  fa- 


vored Federal  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion and  Just  less  than  half  wanted  no 
Federal  aid  at  alL  Only  28  percent  fa- 
vored Federal  aid  for  teachers'  salaries; 
58  jiercent  were  opposed  on  the  salary 
issue;  while  14  percent  expressed  no 
opinion. 

CUBA,    COMMUNISM    AND    COLD    WAR 

Over  half  the  people  of  the  United 
States  favor  sending  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
right  now  to  Cuba  tb  get  rid  of  Castro 
and  communism.  Fifty -seven  percent  of 
the  persons  asked  this  question  gave  a 
firm  "Yes"  in  reply;  34  percent  said 
"No,"  and  9  percent  were  undecided. 
So  many  hundreds  of  respwndents  vol- 
unteered comments  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject that  they  deserve  svunmation:  It  is. 
There  is  a  definite  and  decided  belief 
among  the  American  people  that  the 
United  States  must  properly  police  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  people  of  the  country  appear  to 
be  far  aiiead  of  the  Kennedy  adininistra- 
tion  in  their  inherent  belief  that  positive 
U.S.  action  is  necessary  not  only  in  the 
Americas,  but  worldwide,  to  halt  the 
flow  of  communism.  In  this  poll  opinion 
was  practically  unanimous,  over  90  per- 
cent on  these  ixjints: 

First,  the  United  States  is  in  a  nonmil- 
itary  war  with  international  communism 
which  could  result  in  total  victory  for 
either  side  without  firing  a  shot. 

Second,  Americans  collectively, 
through  their  Government,  do  not  grasp 
that  we  are  actually  fighting  such  a  war. 

Third,  our  Government  hsis  not  yet 
properly  organized  itself  to  fight  it  effec- 
tively. 

Fourth,  we  are  not  putting  enough  skill 
and  effort  into  the  cold  war. 

Fifth,  we  are  losing  it. 

Over  two-thirds  believe  winning  is 
going  to  take  higher  taxes  and  for- 
going many  desirable  domestic  programs 
to  keep  communism  from  taking  over 
the  world  and  they  are  impatient  to  get 
on  with  the  job. 

The  demand  is  clear  for  U.S.  leaders  to 
stop  pussyfooting  and  to  back  up  bold 
speeches  with  bold  actions.  The  Ameri- 
can mood  of  frustration  with  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  for  not  coming  to 
grips  with  these  basic  problenxs  is  rapidly 
being  transferred  to  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

The  people  are  willing  to  work,  to  sac- 
rifice, and  to  fight,  if  necessary,  to  pre- 
serve the  United  States  of  America.  They 
are  thoroughly  discouraged  because  al- 
most 6  months  have  passed  under  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  no  solid 
answers  have  yet  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion: "What  can  you  do  lor  your 
country?" 

LABOR    AND    BUSINESS 

Labor  unions  have  earned  a  very  poor 
public  image  and  business  a  good  one,  ac- 
cording to  poll  results  on  the  following 
two  questions: 

In  general,  do  you  feel  there  are 
enough  laws  restraining  business?  Re- 
sults: yes,  79  percent;  no,  16  percent; 
do  not  know,  5  percent. 

In  general,  do  you  feel  there  are 
enough  laws  restraining  labor  unions? 
Results:  yes,  13  percent;  no,  83  percent: 
do  not  know,  4  percent. 
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Supporting  comments  most  frequently 
added  to  questionnaires  cited  labor 
troubles  at  Cape  Canaveral  as  "treason- 
able" and  certain  labor  leaders,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  labor  movement  it- 
self, as  "arrogant  and  unpatriotic." 
Antibusiness  sentiment  centered  on 
price-fixing  practices.  At  this  point  I 
should  like  to  caution  both  labor  and 
business  leaders  that  I  am  merely  relat- 
ing what  the  results  of  our  poll  show 
public  attitudes  to  be.  If  they  do  not 
like  the  results,  it  is  up  to  them  to  put 
their  own  houses  in  order. 

In  metropolitan,  nonfarm  areas,  our 
poll  shows  a  high  degree  of  antagonism 
to  farm  subsidies  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  question  and  answers: 

Should  the  farm  price  support  pro- 
gram be  scrapped  entirely?  Results: 
yes,  69  percent:  no,  23  percent:  do  not 
know,  8  percent. 

MEDICAL  CAKE  FOR  THE  AGED  AND  DIVIDEND 
WITHHOLDING  TAX 

A  rather  interesting  contrast  in  opin- 
ions on  medical  care  for  the  aged  and  the 
divided  withholding  tax  proposal  was  re- 
vealed in  our  poll  by  the  following  two 
questions : 

Should  there  be  a  withholding  tax  on 
corporate  dividends  and  savings  account 
interest?  Results:  Yes,  19  percent;  no, 
74  percent;  do  not  know,  7  percent. 

Should  the  social  security  law  be 
amended  to  include  medical  care  for  the 
aged?  Results:  Yes,  53  percent:  no,  41 
percent;  do  not  know,  6  percent. 

SUMMITRY      AND      KENNEDYS     SPECIAL      RECOM- 
MENDATIONS    TO     CONGRESS 

President  Kennedy's  Vienna  trip  to 
meet  Khrushchev  was  a  public  relations 
bust,  his  efforts  to  glamorize  summitry 
flopped  in  a  big  way  and  more  than  half 
of  his  recommendations  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  before  he  left  for  Eu- 
rope fell  on  deaf  public  ears  according  to 
our  findings. 

When  people  were  asked  in  our  poll  if 
they  thought  it  was  "a  good  idea"  when 
they  first  heard  of  President  Kennedy's 
trip,  55  percent  answered  "no,"  41  per- 
cent "yes",  and  4  percent  were  in  doubt. 

Then  asked  about  the  outcome  of  the 
trip  "now  that  the  Vienna  talks  have  oc- 
curred," almost  all  felt  "nothing  was 
accomplished";  over  half  figured  the  So- 
viets got  the  best  of  the  Vienna  propa- 
ganda harvest,  while  around  one-third 
either  felt  the  United  States  got  a  break 
in  this  regard,  or  that  the  outcome  was 
about  even. 

In  our  poll  President  Kennedy's  loss 
was  4  to  3  when  the  public  was  ask  how 
they  would  vote,  if  they  were  the  Con- 
gressman, on  his  pre-Vienna  prop>osals 
made  in  a  personal  message  to  Congress 
May  25.  The  feeling  of  the  citizenry  on 
the  seven  major  proposals  he  made  is  ap- 
proximately as  follows : 

Two  to  one  against  sending  a  man  to 
the  moon  by  1970,  and  spending  an  addi- 
tional $7  to  $9  billion  to  do  it. 

Four  to  one  against  boosting  foreign 
aid  by  $535  million. 

One  to  one  on  tripling  spending  for 
civil  defense. 


Three  to  two  for  giving  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  $121  million  for  over- 
sea propaganda  during  the  next  year. 

Two  to  one  against  setting  up  an  en- 
larged disarmament  administration. 

Three  to  two  against  giving  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy a  $250-million  contingency  fund 
for  additional  foreign  aid  spending. 

Mr.  Kennedy  had  a  clear  win.  with 
almost  everybody  behind  him.  in  his  call 
to  beef  up  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
strength  to  meet  brush  fire  wars.  Only 
about  10  percent  of  persons  polled  were 
against  this  proposition. 

After  reading  thousands  of  comments 
penned  and  penciled  on  the.se  question- 
naires by  Americans  obviously  and  pa- 
triotically concerned  with  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  their  countiT  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion:  The  American  people 
instinctively  know  that  strength,  not 
frills,  is  the  way  to  stop  the  Kremlin 
menace:  they  are  right,  and  they  expect 
their  Government  to  start  acting  accord- 
ingly. 


U.S.  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Composite  Company  S— 48  Affords 
Members  of  Congress  an  Opportunity 
While  in  Washington  To  Continue  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Nation's  Military  Re- 
serve Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MTVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
week  when  Congress  is  in  session,  U.S. 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Com- 
posite Company  5-48  meets  on  Capitol 
Hill.  This  volunteer  training  unit  was 
established  during  January  1957  to  af- 
ford Members  of  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  participation  in 
the  Reserve  program  at  a  time  and  place 
that  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue their  active  interest  in  the  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

The  weekly  meetings  include  a  classi- 
fied operational  briefing  of  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  ship  and  unit  dispositions, 
followed  by  a  formal  presentation  on  a 
subject  of  current  military  interest. 

The  meetings,  for  which  the  reservists 
receive  no  pay.  are  exceptionally  well  at- 
tended. These  drills  are  also  supple- 
mented from  time  to  time  by  field  trips 
and  active  duty-for-training  ashore  and 
afloat.  Recently  for  e.xample,  the  unit 
spent  more  than  2  hours  at  the  Naval 
Gun  Factory  inspecting  two  destroyers — 
one  of  which  had  been  modernized.  In 
the  very  near  future,  the  unit  will  tour 
the  David  Taylor  Model  Basin. 

The  intense  interest  shown  by  the 
members  in  national  defense  matters 
keeps  them  well  informed  on  the  single 
most  important  problem  before  the  Na- 
tion today,  national  security. 

The  following  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives are  on  the  rolls  of  the  unit; 


all  are  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve, 
or  Coast  Guard  Reserve :  Representative 
William  H.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts; 
Representative  Daniel  B.  Brewster, 
of  Maryland;  Representative  Jack 
Brooks,  of  Texas;  Representative 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan; 
Representative  James  C.  Corman,  of 
California;  Representative  Ed  Edmond- 
soN.  of  Oklahoma:  Representative 
Robert  F.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas; 
Representative  James  G.  Fulton,  of 
Pennsylvania:  Representative  Craig 
Hosmer.  of  California;  Representative 
George  Huddleston.  Jr.,  of  Alabama; 
Representative  Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr..  of 
Illinois:  Representative  William  S. 
Mailliard.  of  California;  Representative 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  of  Mary- 
land: Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Representative  J.  T.  Ruther- 
ford, of  Texas;  Representative  John  P. 
S.\YLOR.  of  Penn.sylvania;  Representa- 
tive Henry  C.  Schadeberg.  of  Wisconsin; 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Representative  Armistead  I.  Selden.  Jr.. 
of  Alabama:  Representative  Robert  T. 
St.'vfford.  of  Vermont;  Representative 
Samuel  S  Stratton,  of  New  York;  Rep- 
re.sentative  Al  Ullman,  of  Oregon;  Rep- 
resentative James  E.  Van  Zandt,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: Representative  Bob  Wilson,  of 
California. 

Additionally,  congressional  staff  per- 
sonnel with  Reserve  status  participate 
in  the  unit  activities. 


Statement  Before   House  Appropriations 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26, 1961 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  testimony 
which  I  gave  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Subcommittee  on 
•^Public  Works,  requesting  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  the  New  Jersey  meadow- 
lands. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  statement  of  Thomas 
Gangcmi.  supervisor  of  Hudson  County: 

Statfment  by  Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Gallaghek. 
OF  New  JE31SEY,  Betfore  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Wednesday,  June  7,  1961 
Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  shadows  of  Man- 
hattan  lies  a   vast  unclaimed   tract  of  land 
that   if   developed  would.    I   am   certain,   be 
listed  among  the  world's  most  valuable  real 
estate.     It  lies  adjacent  to  what  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  productive,  most  valuable 
developed  urban  and  port  area  of  the  world — 
New  York  City.    This  tract  is  not  45  minutes 
from  Broadway.     It  is  a  mere  5  minutes  by 
barge  or  by  ferry  or  by  motor  vehicle  through 
one  of  .several  tunnels. 

In  its  vastness  there  Is  nothing,  and  unde- 
veloped and  unproductive.  It  Is  worth  noth- 
ing. It's  great  worth  to  Metropolitan  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  to  the  economy  of 
the  entire  eastern  seaboard  is  in  its  potential. 
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The  development  of  the  north  Jersey 
meadowlands  for  industrial  and  transporta- 
tion use,  and  even  for  large  scale  bousing  to 
accommodate  the  teeming  millions  who  over- 
crowd Manhattan,  almost  defies  Imagination. 
By  our  failure  to  reclaim  this  wasteland,  we 
arc  Indeed  thwarting  progress.  We  are  fall- 
ing to  make  possible  a  solution  to  the  ship- 
ping, trafflc,  transportation  and  bousing 
problems  that  currently  plague  the  great 
ix)rt  of  New  York. 

The  thousands  of  swampy  acres  of  the 
north  Jersey  meadowland,  so  Important  to 
the  future  development  of  the  world's  great- 
est p>ort  area,  challenge  the  Imagination  of 
city  and  industrial  planners  and  engineers 
who  see  In  these  wasted  acres  land  upon 
which  could  be  built  efBclent  facilities  and 
sit.es  which  would  serve  for  the  expansion  of 
existing  facilities  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson 
River  which   now  have  nowhere  to  expand. 

Consider  what  such  expansion  would  do 
for  the  economy  of  the  New  Jersey  side  of 
the  Hudson,  most  of  which  is  a  dlstres-sed 
labor  area.  The  building  of  tremendous 
trucking,  storage  and  transshipping  facili- 
ties would  create  many  thousand  of  jobs 
and  would  thus  relieve  the  persistent  un- 
employment In  this  area. 

The  north  Jersey  meadowland  Is  a  vast 
cancer,  a  sodden  tract  with  raw  sewage.  It 
produces  nothing  and  contributes  nothing 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people  but  a  few 
bales  of  salt  grass 

The  full  reclamation  of  this  swamp,  or  re- 
clamation of  even  a  substantial  part  of  It 
is  too  great  a  project  to  be  undertaken 
without  some  Federal  financial  assistance. 
The  officials  of  adjacent  communities  who 
have  organized  the  Meadowlands  Regional 
Development  Agency  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  effort  to  bring  about  major  reclama- 
tion. But  these  mvmiclpalltles.  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  the  Im- 
provement alone.  There  must  be  some  help 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  request  this  committee  is  consider- 
ing is,  I  am  certain,  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers will  agree,  a  modest  start  It  will  serve 
merely  to  advance  the  planning  and  sur- 
veying necessary  to  the  development  of  a 
fixed  plan  for  development  over  a  period  of 
years. 

There  has  been  some  very  limited  piece- 
meal reclamation,  mainly  by  private  interest, 
but  this  is  not  the  effective  approach  to  a 
project  of  this  magnitude.  Even  the  big 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  does  not  have 
the  capability  of  carrying  out  full  reclama- 
tion. This  must  be  a  venture  In  which 
Federal.  State,  county  and  local  governments 
Join,  for  all  will  benefit  by  the  Improved 
economy. 

While  reclamation  for  housing  to  accom- 
modate the  millions  of  persons  now  living  in 
Manhattan  in  less  than  substandard  dwell- 
ings has  not  been  too  seriously  considered 
by  planners  to  this  point,  this  Is  a  distinct 
possibility.  There  is  to  my  knowledge  no 
reason  why  attractive  and  efficient  housing 
could  not  rise  on  part  of  this  vast  tract. 
Indeed  a  young  man  In  my  district  then 
studying  engineering  submitted  to  me  sev- 
eral years  ago  a  plan  for  the  building,  on  a 
section  of  the  reclaimed  swamp,  a  whole 
city.  The  possibilities  are  unlimited  and 
nothing  has  so  Impressed  this  upon  me  as 
the  vision  of  my  young  constituent. 

The  testimony  which  this  committee  is 
hearing  this  morning  in  support  of  Federal 
funds  for  a  survey  of  this  tract  is  not  a  self- 
ish plea,  considering  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  full  development  would  accrue 
not  alone  to  the  communities  In  the  area  and 
shipping  and  Industry  In  New  York,  but 
would  benefit  the  commercial  and  Industrial 
cc-mplexes  of  the  entire  eastern  seaboard. 

Reclaiming  the  New  Jersey  meadowlands 
Would  completely  revitalize  New  Jersey.     It 


would  create  thousands  of  Jobs,  reduce  local 
taxes  by  creating  new  ratables.  It  would 
greatly  Increase  Federal  Income  by  stimulat- 
ing our  entire  economy  In  this  area. 

I  sincerely  feel  tbat  no  investment  by  tbe 
Federal  Government  could  reap  greater  re- 
turns from  tbe  Federal  Government  and  tbe 
people  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Once  the  reclamation  Is  a  reality  there 
would  be  a  thousandfold  return  to  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  for  every  dollar  tbat  went 
into  making  It  possible. 

The  whole  Idea  of  reclaiming  tbls  vast 
tract  of  swamp  and  making  It  a  useful  and 
productive  area,  is  too  vast  a  project  to  be 
discussed  before  this  learned  committee  In 
any  detail.  The  possibilities  are  almost  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  man. 

I  urge  the  distinguished  members  of  this 
commit*«e  to  favorably  consider  the  prop>osal 
that  there  be  Included  In  the  fiscal  year  1962 
appropriations  bill  funds  to  get  started  an 
engineering  study  that  will  lead  to  the  reali- 
zation of  a  full  reclamation  and  development 
of    the    New    Jersey    meadowlands. 

Appearing  with  me  was  the  following 
delegation  from  Hudson  County: 

Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  Repre- 
sentative, 14th  District,  New  Jersey;  Ben 
Schlossberg,  director  of  industrial  and 
real  estate  development,  who  read 
Supervisor  Thomas  Gangemis statement 
in  his  absence:  John  H.  Brandle,  direc- 
tor, Hudson  County  Board  of  Free- 
holders. George  M.  Bonelli.  Hudson 
County  freeholder;  Edward  P.  Carey, 
Hudson  County  freeholder;  Samuel  Mil- 
ler (Senator  Kelly),  Hudson  County 
counsel;  Walter  Mohn,  assistant  county 
engineer:  Joseph  Healey,  mayor  of 
Kearny;  Charles  Weaver,  mayor  of 
North  Bergen;  and  C.  Harry  Callari, 
Hudson  County  Mosquito  Commission. 

Testimony  by  Thomas  Gancemi,  Supekvisor 
OF  Hudson  County,  Before  Congressional 
Appropriations   Committee,   June   7,    1961 
The  county  of  Hudson  urges  this  commit- 
tee to  recommend  an  Initial  appropriation  of 
*50.000  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  sur- 
vey affecting  the  streams  and  river  basins  in 
otur  area  as  outlined  and  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  85-500. 

Tbe  Army  Engineers  are  not  only  sympa- 
thetic but  verj'  anxious  to  conduct  this  sur- 
vey. However,  as  a  result  of  many  confer- 
ences, and  in  particular  the  one  held  on 
April  15,  1961.  In  my  office  in  Jersey  City 
with  Frank  L.  Panuzzio,  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  U.S.  engineering  district  In 
New  York,  who  was  a  witness  to  the  damage 
caused  by  the  floods  at  that  time,  the  Army 
Engineers  have  been  most  anxious  to  co- 
operate. In  fact,  since  March  19,  1959.  as  a 
result  of  their  many  inspections  of  the 
meadowlands  area  they  have  been  most  In- 
terested In  cooperating  with  us. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Army  Engineers 
have  the  ability  and  facilities  to  condu©*^ 
this  survey.  Proper  reclamation  of  the 
wasteland  of  the  meadows  Is  a  necessity 
which  only  the  Federal  Government  can 
Initiate. 

The  success  of  this  endeavor  will  lead 
eventually  to  thousands  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  new  ratables  and  give  employment 
to  thousands  of  people  In  our  area. 

The  Jersey  meadows  extend  about  28  miles 
In  length  and  4  miles  In  depth  through  the 
counties  of  Hudson.  Bergen,  Essex,  Union, 
and  Middlesex. 

Dutch  engineers,  viewing  tbe  marshes  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Empire  State  Building, 
declared  "only  In  America  could  It  happen." 
Thus  do  Euroi>eans  regard  our  waste  ot  a 
treasure. 


It  Is  estimated  tbere  are  30,000  acres  of 
marshes,  a  fifth  of  wblcb  has  been  reclaimed. 

The  reclaimed  portion  glvee  an  inkling 
of  tbe  value  ot  this  land  when  It  Is  con- 
sidered tbat  built  on  It  are  massive  electrical 
generating  stations  as  heavy  as  a  50-story 
building;  railroad  marsballng  yards,  through 
which  30  million  tons  of  freight  pass  an- 
nually; 2  airports,  heavy  Industrial  plants, 
some  of  tbe  largest  truck  terminals  in  the 
world;  ship  terminals;  refineries  and  petro- 
leum distribution  centers. 

These  developments  are  Industrial  proof 
that  the  marshes  can  t>e  conquered  and  put 
to  profitable  use. 

This  conquest  of  the  meadows,  however, 
has  been  piecemeal  and  different  methods 
of  reclamation  have  been  used,  and  the  cost 
per  acre  is  about  the  same  as  upland  acres. 

What  is  needed  at  tbls  time  Is  a  stirvey 
which  would  be  the  basis  for  overall  rec- 
lamation of  the  meadows  with  a  view  toward 
planned  development. 

From  the  survey,  we  would  find  the  real 
extent  of  the  poorly  charted  marshes;  basic 
soils  and  engineering  data. 

Without  this  survey,  the  marshes  will  re- 
main a  wasteland  in  the  midst  of  over- 
occupied  land.  The  survey  should  tell  us 
where  to  erect  dikes  and  locks  and  pump- 
ing stations  without  regard  to  geographical 
borders. 

Then.  With  the  land  reclaimed,  Industry 
would  have  a  place  to  expand,  municipali- 
ties would  receive  new  tax  ratables  and  our 
people  would  have  more  Job  opportunities 
as  the  overall  economy  was  given  a  boost  as 
the  last  frontier  of  the  metropolitan  area 
opened  up. 

These  statements  have  been  concurred  in 
by  the  Hudson  County  Board  of  Freeholders 
and  the  mayors  of  Kearny.  North  Bergen,  and 
Secaucus,  the  latter  three  municipalities 
embracing  the  major  portion  of  the  meadow- 
land area. 
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Don't  Tread  on  Me" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26, 1961 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of 
the  New  York  congressional  delegation 
point  with  pride  to  the  Representative 
from  the  37th  District,  Howard  W.  Robi- 
soN.  He  has  demonstrated  to  all  of  us 
not  only  his  great  ability,  but  also  his 
quiet  dignity  and  commonsense.  He  is 
a  dedicated  Congressman  who  sticks  to 
the  job  and  watches  every  detail  of  leg- 
islation affecting  his  people.  I  consider 
it  a  distinction  to  represent  a  congi-es- 
-si^nal  district  bordering  the  one  repre- 
sented so  ably  by  Howard  W.  Robison. 

On  Saturday,  June  17,  and  June  18, 
1961,  Congressman  Robison  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  at  Flag  Day  ceremonies 
sponsored  by  the  Elks  Clubs  in  Corning, 
N.Y..  and  Endicott,  N.Y.  Demonstrat- 
ing his  deep  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  American  history.  Congress- 
man Robison  delivered  a  stirring  and 
patriotic  summons  to  his  people.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues. 
The  address  follows: 

"Don't  Tkead  on  Ue" 

All  of  us  who  are  members  of  this  organ- 
ization— known  to  us  as  distinctively  Amer- 
ican— can  take  pride  in  tbe  fact  that  it  was 
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this  order  ttiat  first,  and  aoofe  40  3reara  prior 
to  the  congresrioaal  resolTrtlon  recognlzirrg 
a  Flag  Day  as  aacli,  set  aside  Jtme  14  as  an 
annual  moment  of  redetHeatlon  to  the  great 
heritage  of  freedom  and  free  tnstltutlons 
which  this  Hag  represents. 

In  a  day  when  there  are  ecnne  among  vn 
■who  decry  patrtottam,  and  who  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  metnory  of  those  atalwart  fore- 
bearers  of  cwtrs  who  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honors  tn  defense 
of  all  this  glorious  banner  symbolizes,  let 
U3  be  glad  that  we  Elks  stand  unashamed  in 
the  front  ranks  of  those  who  are  still  thrilled 
by  the  privilege  of  pledging  allegiance — 
wholeheartedly  and  without  mental  reserva- 
tion— to  this,  our  flag. 

As  a  member  of  the  Owego  Lodge  of  Elks. 
and  as  a  past  exalted  niler  of  that  organiza- 
tion. It  was  my  prirllege  to  take  part  on 
several  occasions  In  the  pageant  of  flags 
which  we  still  use.  as  a  part  of  these  cere- 
monies, to  depict  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Tears  prior  to  that  my  father. 
who  wa«  the  first  exalted  ruler  of  the  Owego 
Lodge,  used  to  take  me  to  those  same  cere- 
monies and,  as  a  young  boy  the  one  flag  in 
the  colorful  re^'lew  that  I  shall  always  re- 
member was  that  continental  flag,  only  used 
for  awhile,  depicting  a  snake — do  you  re- 
member it? — and  the  slogan  warning  "Don't 
Tread  on  Me." 

That  temporary  banner  had  none  of  the 
beauty  of  Old  Glory  of  today,  that's  for  sure. 
but  it  typified  a  sort  of  Americanism  that 
understood  not  such  phrases  as  "appease- 
ment" and  "apathy";  that  worried  not  about 
"prestige"  but  desired  only  to  be  first 
"right,"  and  secondly  "strong"  enough  to 
make  right  prevail;  that  knew  that  hlgli- 
soundlng  words  could  never  substitute  'or 
courageous  deeds;  that  would  not  dip  its 
protid  banner  to  any  man  or  any  other  na- 
tion of  men.  but  only  in  reverence  to  God. 

It  was  that  sort  of  Americanism  that 
gripped  Capt.  John  Parker,  saying  to  the 
Mlnutemen  on  Lexington  Green  in  1775: 
"Stand  your  ground.  Don't  fire  unless  fired 
upon,  but  if  they  mean  to  have  a  war  let  it 
begin  here";  and  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia. 
when  he  uttered  these  flaming  words  that 
same  year:  "Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet 
as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains 
and  slavery?  Forbid  It.  Almighty  God.  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but 
as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.  ' 

It  was  that  sort  of  Americanism  that,  a 
year  later,  moved  John  Hancock  to  affix  his 
bold  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence with  a  flourish,  saying:  "There;  I 
guess  King  George  will  be  able  to  read  that." 

It  was  that  sort  of  Americanism  that  In- 
spired John  Paul  Jones — whose  ship  first 
flew  that  snake  flag — to  later  say,  when 
asked  if  he  was  ready  to  surrender  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard;  "Surrender?  I  have  not 
yet  begun  to  fight." 

It  was  that  sort  of  Amcricxnism  that  saw 
the  successor  to  the  snake  flag  carried  vic- 
toriously across  the  bloody  snows  at  Valley 
Forge,  that  successor  being  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  originally  adopted  as  our  National 
Emblem  by  action  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress taken  on  June  14.  1777,  by  virtue  of  a 
resolution  declaring:  "Tlie  flag  of  the  United 
States  (shall)  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white,  (with)  a  Union  (of )  13  stars,  white  in 
a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constella- 
tion." 

It  w»s  still  that  sort  of  Americanism  that 
saw  this  Nation  grow  and  helped  it  grow,  &s 
the  people  who  lived  and  died  under  that 
banner,  wltb  faith  in  all  for  which  It  stood, 
with  faith  in  their  Cod  and  In  each  other, 
carried  it  again  victoriously  through  the  War 
of  1812,  tiu-ough  those  terrible  years  of  a 
century  ago  when  brother  fought  against 
brother  but  the  Uniom  vat  preserTed,  up 
San  Juan  Hill  with  the  man  who  warned 
IIS  to  "Talk  aoftty,  but  carry  a  big  stick.," 
through  the  hellflre  of  Belleau  Wood,  where 


Marine  Sgt.  Daniel  Daly  cried:  "Come 
on,  you  so  and  so's.  do  you  want  to  live 
forever."  and  that  fonowed  "Kllroy"  through 
the  foxholes  of  a  wartorn  Europe,  and  on 
Wake  Mand  whose  defenders,  when  asked 
in  their  desperate  sltriation  tf  the^-  needed 
anything,  radioed  back  merely:  "Send  us 
more  Japs."  It  was  that  sort  of  American - 
tsm  that  sought  to  "make  the  World  safe  f  r 
democracy,"  and.  falling,  so^jght  to  do  so 
once  again  on  the  beach  at  Anzio  and  at  far- 
away islands  with  strnnee  sounding  names 
ail  across  the  F»acific.  and.  n^aln  failing, 
sought  to  do  so  yet  once  more  In  a  place 
called  Korea. 

And  as  men  like  Captain  James  LauTence. 
aboard  the  frigate  Chesapeake  in  1813.  while 
he  lay  dying,  said:  "Tell  the  men  to  fire 
faster  and  not  to  give  up  the  ship;  fight  her 
tiU  she  sinks";  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  at 
Spotsylvania  Court  House  wired  Washln^on. 
in  1864;  "I  propose  to  fight  It  out  on  this 
line  If  it  takes  all  summer";  and  someone 
named  Howell  Forgy  on  board  tlie  Ncu-  Or- 
leans on  Sunday,  December  7.  1941.  at  a 
place  called  Pearl  Hurb  r.  shouted  "Pral.se 
the  Lord,  and  pass  the  ammunition  "  All 
this  time  this  Nation  grew  in  strength  and 
in  purpose,  even  as  the  number  of  stars  that 
made  up  that  new  constellation  on  Old 
Glory  grew  and  grew  in  number  until  there 
were  50  in  all. 

And  so  we  come  to  recent  years  and  to 
today,  and  to  a  new  sort  of  war  that  Is  not 
a  war — one  that  has  been  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  or  else  that,  understanding,  we 
have  not  wished  to  recognize,  a  w.ir  fought 
perhaps  only  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
Instead  of  with  shot  and  shell,  a  war  that 
holds  forth  few  If  any  opportimlties  for 
glory,  but  that  neverthele'-s  dem-^nd.s  of 
every  participant  on  the  side  of  freedom 
more  willing  sacrifice  snd  selfless  dedication 
to  the  principles  we  have  so  far  lived  by 
than  any  other  challenge  tliat  has  so  far  been 
raised  respecting  our  physical  and  spiritual 
survival. 

And  what  do  we  see  in  the  face  of  that 
threat?  We  see  our  flng  torn  d'lwn,  and 
trampled  and  even  ppat  upon  with  Im- 
punity; we  see  our  repre.sent  itlves  abused, 
reviled  and  threatened  with  bodily  harm; 
too   often,   we   see  them  step   backward. 

We  have  bargained  awav  bits  and  pieces 
of  the  world  to  a  mustached.  faithless,  and 
godless  tyrant  at  places  called  Yalta.  Teheran, 
and  Potsdam,  and  have  "gone  the  second 
mile,"  and,  yes.  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
mile,  too,  with  the  unmustached  .siioe- 
poundmg  tyrant  that  replaced  hun.  all  In 
pursuit  of  the  false  promise  of  something 
called  peaceful  coexistence  with  a  philos- 
ophy that  has  enslaved  millions  of  people 
whom  it  promised  to  "liberate"  from 
colonialism  and  imperialism. 

We  see  a  bearded  rilsciple  of  that  same 
philosophy  firmly  entrenched  only  90  miles 
off  our  own  ccastli;ie.  hurling  insults  that 
we  only  stand  and  take  because,  when  we 
sought  to  act  a!,'3inst  his  rct^lme  if  suppres- 
sion and  terror,  by  helping  tliuse  brave  few 
who  dared  to  try  to  regain  tlieir  iiati\e 
land,  our  aid  consisted  only  of  brave  words 
and  we  withheld  the  vital  air  cover  without 
which  they  could  not  succeed.  Why  did  we 
withhold  that  air  cover?  Because,  appar- 
ently, we  feared  the  damage  that  might 
thereby  have  been  caused  to  our  prestige  in 
oLhcr  parts  of  the  world— little  realizing 
that  that  prestige  would  be  equally  as  dam- 
aged, U  not  more  so,  by  our  apparent  irreso- 
lution and  lack  of  strength. 

Don't  tread  on  me. 

Then,  to  somewhat  ease  our  conscience — to 
help  U3  forget  what  we  had  not  done — we 
succumb  to  a  shakedown  by  that  same  tin- 
horn, bearded  dictator,  accepting  the  prin- 
ciple of  appeasement  of  communism,  regard- 
less of  tlie  high  and  sincerely  humanitarian 
motlve.s  of  those  who  sought  thereby  to 
save   1,200   lives,   but   forgot   the    150.000   or 


more  prisoners  who  rot  in  Castro's  rathole 
prisons,  those  brave  patriots  in  Hungarian 
prisons  and  even  oiu"  own  boys  still  held  in 
the  Jails  of  communism  somewhere  on  the 
mainland  of  China  and  In  North  Korea. 

In  my  judgment.  If  those  tractors  that  are 
not  Just  farm  tractors  but  also  machines 
that  can  be  used  to  build  airstrips  and  mis- 
sile bases  are  ever  delivered  to  Ca&tro — wht^Ji 
perhaps  now  they  will  not  be — we  iiave  once 
again  compromised  with  the  basic  principle 
o'.  er  which  that  war  between  brothers  was 
fouglit.  that  100  years  ago.  that  man  is  more 
than  just  a  piece  of  matter,  and  that  human 
brings  cannot  be  bartered  like  slaves  on  an 
auction  block.  Of  course,  we  value  human 
lives— any  human  life,  American  or  not — 
more  than  money,  but  that  is  not  tlie  point, 
especially  when  the  cost  of  doing  so  U 
strengthening  the  tyrant  who  denies  their 
country's  freedom. 

Ye:irs  ago — maybe  In  another  sort  of 
America— when  the  unsavory  FYench  Foreign 
Minister,  Talleyrand,  demanded  a  bribe  as 
the  price  of  negotiating  with  the  United 
States,  our  envoy.  Charles  C.  Plnckney,  re- 
plied with  his  memorable,  "Millions  fur  de- 
fense, but  not  one  ceut  fur  tribute." 

What,  tlieu,  has  happened  to  tlie  land  of 
the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave?  What 
has  happened  to  our  national  pride?  Can 
we  not  learn  from  Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  from 
Cuba,  that  communism  understands  only 
strength — respects  only  resolution — that  it 
will  take  or  seek  to  take  a  mile  If  given  an 
inch— that,  thus,  every  tune  we  yieki  we 
only  lncrea.se  the  danger  of  war,  while  every 
time  we  stand  fiim,  as  at  Berlin,  at  Lebanon 
and  in  tlie  Formosa  Straits,  the  Reds  have 
backed  dowa  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Unless  we  accept  this  as  fundamental 
policy — at  long  last — we  will  continue  to 
drift  from  crisis  to  crisis  and  from  staleniaie 
to  6talen\ate 

And.  speaking  of  sialeniates,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  atieution  to  the  most  serious 
one  of  all — that  which  has  existed  fur  over 
2  years  at  Geneva  where  we  have  been  seek- 
ing to  negotiate  with  the  Communists  to 
work  out  a  mutually  acceptable  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement.  In  my  Judgment  these 
talks  have  disintegrated  into  a  burlesque 
who.-e  humor  is  ob.scured  by  the  fact  that 
our  destiny  is  at  stake.  With  almost  chlld- 
H'fic  Innocence — knowing  we  are  dealing  with 
a  sworn  enemy  that,  since  1017.  has  defaulted 
on  52  out  of  54  major,  solemn  agreements 
executed  by  and  between  that  enemy  and 
these  United  States — we  have  permitted 
Khrushchev  to  have  what  he  has  always 
wanted— an  unpoUccd  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear testing  which.  In  rdl  prudence,  we 
must  assume  has  been  one-sided  only,  and 
this  in  a  day  and  age  of  rapid  technological 
advancement,  not  just  In  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  power  but  In  weaponry,  as  well. 
Can  It  be  that  the  reason  behind  Khru- 
shchev's glee  and  seemingly  supreme  confi- 
dence is  the  secre'.  progress  he  lia.s  been  mak- 
ing towards  nn  uUimate  weapon,  while  we, 
obse-^sed  by  the  thought  that  if  we  break  off 
those  talks  our  prestige  will  once  again  suffer, 
talk  hopelessly  on  and  on? 

I  can  appreciate  our  President's  dilemma, 
here,  but  it  sf-ems  to  me  that  the  security 
of  the  United  States  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance f.ian  what  others  may  think  of  us. 
On  October  10,  1960.  Mr.  Kennedy,  then  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Thomas  Murray,  prominent  New  York 
Democrat  and  former  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  In  which  he  said:  "I 
Intend  (If  elected)  to  prescribe  a  reasonable 
limit  within  which  to  determine  whether 
significant  progress  (at  the  Geneva  test- 
ban  talks)  l.s  being  made.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  period  I  would  direct  the  Atomic 
Energy  Comml.?slon  to  proceed  with  prelim- 
inary preparation  for  underground  tests." 

It  is  new  7  months  since  his  election.  He 
has  had  a  chance  to  talk  directly  with  Khru- 


shchev on  this  point,  and  has  reported  to  us 
that  he  found  no  evidence  that  progress  can 
be  made  at  Geneva.  And  yet.  no  time  limit 
within  which  the  Reds  must  show  their  good 
;.iith  has  been  set,  and  no  green  light  to  the 
AKC  to  begin  the  time-consuming  planning 
fur  resumption  of  safe  underground  testing 
lias  been  given.  Members  of  the  President's 
own  party  have  urged  him  to  give  this  prob- 
lem his  urgent  consideration,  and  I  think 
It  is  time  that  the  American  p>eople  also 
call  upon  him  to  do  so 

The  world  Is,  indeed,  watching  to  see  what 
we  will  do.  Freemen  of  stout  heart  are  los- 
ing hope:  their  confidence  in  us  Is  breached 
but  not  broken.  It  is  not  yet  loo  late.  If 
we  act  now.  boldly  and  resolutely — but  this 
may  well  be  our  last  chance 

I  think  there  is  too  much  of  a  tendency 
among  us  to  blame  our  seeming  Indecision, 
our  floundering  uncertainties,  our  Inner 
fears,  upon  our  leaders  and  elected  repre- 
senuitlves.  But.  let  us  t>e  realistic  enough 
to  recognize  that.  If  there  are  too  many  of 
us  who  secretly  wonder  If  It  might  not.  after 
all.  "be  better  to  be  Red  than  dead";  If 
there  are  too  many  of  us  willing  to  give  up 
our  ship  for  a  shore — to  substitute  the 
mother  hen  for  the  American  eagle  as  our 
national  symbol — to  flinch  at  doing,  each, 
our  own  small  bit  to  use  the  eternal  verities 
of  freedom  In  making  our  system  work,  once 
again,  as  we  know  it  can  and  will.  If  we  but 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel — then,  obvi- 
ously some  of  that  will  be  reflected  In  the 
thinking  of  our  leaders  and  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  In  the  policies  that  they 
adopt. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  "If  destruc- 
tion be  our  lot.  we  must  ourselves  be  Its 
author  and  finisher  As  a  nation  of  free- 
men, we  must  live  through  all  time,  or  die 
by  suicide." 

And  the  history  of  the  world's  great  civil- 
izations has  shown  this  inevitable  sequence, 
which  has  taken  in  eve*:  Instance  about  200 
years:  From  bondage  tc^pilritual  faith;  from 
spiritual  faith  to  great  courage;  from  ootir- 
age  to  liberty;  from  liberty  #0  abundance; 
from  abundance  to  selfishness:  from  selfish- 
ness to  complacency;  from  complacency  to 
apathy;  from  apathy  to  dependence;  and 
from  dependence  ba':k  to  bondage,  again. 

In  Just  15  years,  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  200  years  old;  thus,  the 
question  is:  Can  we — you  and  I.  together — 
reverse  this  trend  In  behalf  of  our  children 
and  our  chlldrens'  ctildren,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  freedon: .  for  which  we  are  still 
the  world's  last,  best  hope? 

To  reverse  that  trend  succesfuUy,  will  re- 
quire a  resurgence  o:'.  patriotism  and  of  na- 
tionlalism — notice  I  do  not  say  "isolation- 
ism." for  that  is  a  fai  different  thing— It  will 
require  rejection  of  any  notion  of  peaceful 
coexistence  which  pathway  can  only  lead  to 
surrender;  It  will  require,  from  each  of  us, 
a  better  knowledge  of  otir  enemy,  a  greater 
awareness  of  our  danger;  It  will  demand  a 
willingness  to  stand  firm  against  aggression 
anywhere,  regardless  of  the  consequences;  It 
will  mean  setting  for  ourselves  the  goal  of 
freeing  every  Cuban  In  Cuba — not  Just  a 
mere  1,200  of  them — because  they  are  all 
prisoners  of  the  Coirmunlst  conspiracy.  Just 
as  are  all  the  people  of  the  so-called  captive 
nations  whom  we  must  never  forget. 

These  things — and  others  like  them — In 
my  judgment  constitute  the  only  brick  and 
mortar  with  which  ^ve  can  build  an  Impreg- 
nable fortress  against  communism.  Will 
they  also  lead  to  w.»r?  God  knows  I  hope 
not — for  with  my  tvfo  sons  I  have  as  much 
to  lose  as  anyone.  But  I  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely believe,  regardless  of  that  awful  pos- 
sibility, that  these  \re  the  things  we  mtist 
do  if  we  are  to  save  freedom  and  avert  a 
general  war.  If  we  do  not — if  we  do  not 
stand  firm,  on  stire  ground.  In  defense  of 
what  we  know  Is  right,  today — tomorrow  will 
find  us  alone,  not  urilted.  fighting  from  fear, 
not  from  courage;   fctlng  from  desp>eration, 


not  from  confidence;  fighting  for  our  lives, 
rather  than  fighting  for  our  freedom. 

In  his  general  orders  to  the  Continental 
Army  on  July  2,  1776,  George  Washington 
said: 

"The  time  Is  now  near  at  hand  which  must 
probably  determine  whether  Americans  are 
to  be  freemen  or  slaves;  whether  they  are  to 
have  any  prop)erty  they  can  call  their  own; 
whether  their  houses  and  farms  are  to  t>e 
pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  themselves  con- 
signed to  a  state  of  wretchedness  from  which 
no  human  effort  will  probably  deliver  them. 

"The  fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now  de- 
pend, under  God.  on  the  courage  and  conduct 
of  this  Army — our  cruel  and  unrelenting 
enemy  leaves  us  only  the  choice  of  brave 
resistance,  or  the  most  abject  submission." 

I  suggest  that,  in  this  day,  we  need  only 
revise  that  last  paragraph,  changing  but  one 
phrase,  and  say: 

"The  fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now  de- 
pend, under  God.  on  the  courage  and  con- 
duct of  the  American  people — our  cruel  and 
unrelenting  enemy  leaves  us  only  the  choice 
of  brave  resistance,  or  the  most  abject  stib- 
mission. 

Then,  and  again  in  the  words  of  our  first 
President: 

"This  Is  all  we  can  expect.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  resolve  to  conquer  or  to  tile." 


West  Virginia  Society  of  the  District  of 
Colambia  Holds  Annoal  Son  and 
Daughter  Banquet — Honors  Dr.  Phillip 
Sporn  as  Adopted  Son  of  the  Year,  Miss 
Bessie  B.  Bell  as  Daughter  of  th<;  Year, 
and  Adm.  Felix  B.  Stump  (Retiied)  as 
Son  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGIItIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  26.  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  on 
June  23,  the  West  Virginia  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  held  its  annusJ  ban- 
quet honoring  the  Son  and  Daughter  of 
the  Year  and  the  Adopted  Son  of  the 
Year.  Our  State  society  of  some  800 
members  engages  in  a  varied  range  of 
activities,  but  the  son  and  daughter  ban- 
quet is  the  high  point  of  our  meetings. 
On  this  occasion  the  175  guests  were 
treated  to  stimulating  and  prov(x;ative 
speeches  by  each  of  the  persons  honored 
by  the  society. 

Dr.  Phillip  Sporn,  president  of  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power  Co.,  and  introduced 
by  Dr.  M.  G.  Burnside,  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Society,  was  honored  as 
the  Adopted  Son  of  the  Year,  and  in  his 
message  of  response  he  delivered  an  in- 
formative and  thoughtful  address  on  the 
development  of  the  power  industry  in 
West  Virginia  and  the  significant  con- 
tributions which  are  currently  being 
made  by  electrical  power  installations  to 
the  expansion  of  the  chemical,  electro- 
chemical, metallurgical,  and  electro- 
metallurgical  industries. 

Miss  Bessie  B.  Bell,  recently  retired 
from  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as 
a  teacher  at  Glenville  State  College, 
Glenville,    W.   Va.,   was   designated    as 


Daughter  of  the  Year  and  introduced  by 
Judge  Mary  C.  Barlow,  former  Daughter 
of  the  Year.  Miss  Bell,  whom  I  have 
known  for  more  than  40  years,  is  prac- 
tically an  institution  herself,  and  on  this 
occasion  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of 
her  friends  and  delighted  her  listeners 
with  remarks  which  sparkled  with  wit 
and  humor. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  Adm. 
Felix  B.  Stump,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  of 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va..  as  our  Son  of  the 
Year.  Admiral  Stump  sp>oke  extempo- 
raneously, and  though  speaking  as  a 
private  citizen,  he  drew  from  his  many 
years  of  experience  in  positions  of  high 
public  responsibility  to  renew  his  warn- 
ings of  the  dangers  of  international 
communism.  Admiral  Stump  eloquently 
presented  the  challenge  which  confronts 
our  free  society  in  this  time  of  peril  and 
called  for  greater  vigor  and  awareness 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  in 
the  years  ahead. 

In  the  absence  of  my  esteemed  col- 
league. Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  who 
was  unavoidably  absent,  the  invocation 
was  delivered  by  the  Reverend  FYederick 
Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  program  of  the  Son 
and  Daughter  Banquet  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Society  of  the  District  of  Columbir, 
the  officers  of  the  West  Virginia  Society, 
the  speech  by  Dr.  Phillip  Sporn,  excerpts 
from  the  remarks  of  Miss  Bessie  B.  Bell, 
and  my  remarks  in  introduction  of  Adm. 
Felix  B.  Stump. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  related  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Program 

Invocation :  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd. 

Dinner. 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Jack  C.  Burdett, 
vice  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Society. 

Recognition  of  previous  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters: Senator  M.  M.  Neely,  Col.  Charles 
Yeager,  Col.  Michael  Benedum,  "Walter  Reu- 
ther.  Senator  Harley  M.  Kllgore,  Dr.  Irvin 
Stewart,  Lew  Burdette,  Raymond  E.  Salvati, 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Mary  Gamble 
Kump,  Eleanor  Steber,  Col.  Ruth  Bradley. 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Kee,  Dr.  Corma  A.  Mowrey, 
Mrs.  Rtish  D.  Holt,  Pearl  Roberta  Barrows, 
Mrs.  Jackie  Obllnger,  Judge  Mary  C.  Barlow. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  Son  and 
Daughter   Awards   and  recipients   responses. 

Adopted  Son  of  the  Year:  Dr.  Phillip  Sporn 
by  Dr.  M.  G.  Burnside. 

Daughter  of  the  Year:  Miss  Bessie  B.  Bell 
by  Judge  Mary  C.  Barlow. 

Son  of  the  Year:  Adm.  Felix  B.  Stump  by 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Officers  of  the  West  Virginia  Society:  Dr. 
M.  G.  Btirnside,  president;  Annie  D.  Wool- 
wine,  executive  vice  president;  Joseph  G. 
Weeda,  Alexander  M.  Carey,  Hon.  Cleveland 
M.  Bailey,  Jack  C.  Burdett,  Martha  Farley 
Thomas,  Hon.  John  M.  Slack,  vice  presidents. 
Pearl  Roberta  Barrows,  financial  secretary; 
Chester  E.  Barrows,  treasurer:  John  Stupal- 
sky.  historian  and  public  relations  director; 
Frances  Munsey,  recording  secretary;  Charles 
Jules  Rose,  delegate  to  conference  of  State 
societies;  F.  Steele  Earnshaw,  chairman  eco- 
nomic development  committee. 

Dinner  committee:  Dr.  M.  G.  Burnside, 
general  chairman;  Pearl  Rol>erta  Barrows. 
Chester  E.  Barrows.  Annie  D.  Woolwlne.  Jack 
C.  Burdett.  Joseph  G.  Weeda,  Martha  Parley 
Thomas,  Prances  Munsey,  Alexander  M. 
Carey,  Charles  Jules  Rose. 
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Rkmakkb  bt  Philup  &>okiv,  Pkesibent  or 
AmacAir  BLicnK  Powxk  Co.  om  tss 
OocAsiOK     or     THx     OBAifrma     to     Him 

or    THZ   AWAUI    KT    THE    WxST    VlBOIinA   SO> 

ciETT  or  Tax  DasmcT  or  Coluicbia  as  ths 
HoNOKAKT  Son  or  the  Teas  at  thx  Am- 

NtTAi     BaJCQUTT     or     THJE     SOCTETT    HELD     IM 

Wasmiwotut*,  DC,  ow  Jitne  28,  1961 
»  Members  of  the  society,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  deeply 
moved  by  the  honor  accorded  me  by  the 
board  of  dlreetun  of  the  West  Vireinia  So- 
ciety In  saaktng  Hie  this  year's  honorary 
son  of  West  Virginia.  I  feel  honored  for 
mciny  reaMins:  for  being  Included  in  the 
company  of  Admiral  Stump  and  Miss  BeU 
aa  the  Son  and  Daughter  of  the  Year;  for 
being  honored  by  a  State  that  has  in  the  past 
and  la  currently  contributing  so  much  to 
the  derrtapment.  growth  anc^  expansion  of 
this  country  erf  ours — to  the  welfare,  indus- 
trial power,  and  might  of  this  Nation;  for 
being  remembered  by  a  State  that  has  had 
so  many  great  citizens — Stonewall  Jaclcscn. 
EJlot  Datngcrfleld.  and  John  W.  Davis  of 
more  recent  times,  to  name  but  three;  and 
finally  I  feel  especially  honored  because. 
through  me,  this  award  gives  recognition 
Co  the  atmost  half  century  of  effort  by  the 
Appalachisji  Power  Co.  and  the  American 
electric  power  system,  of  which  It  is  so 
import&nt  a  part,  to  develop  and  bring  into 
effective  use  the  great  energy  resources  of 
thts  State,  to  combine  these  with  the  most 
stfranced  technoSogy  and  with  the  greatest 
asset  of  alt — human  skills  and  human  en- 
teiprlse — and  throvigb  these  to  advance  the 
welfare  oi  the  people  of  We^  Virginia  and 
of  the  Matkxn  as  a  whole. 

Tbe  works  la  which  these  efforts  have  re- 
sulted are  m  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
technical  and  industrial  development  of  the 
power  Industry  and  in  the  history  of  many 
of  the  conununitles  and  many  large  areas  of 
tills  great  State;  they  are  to  be  seen  promi- 
Bcntly  OB  tlM  West  Virginia  landscape.  Their 
list  is  an  impressive  one.  It  starts  with  the 
Windsor  plMt  in  Brooks  County,  north  of 
Wheeling,  v^iere  the  first  modem  mouth- 
of-mlne  plant  was  built  In  191S-23;  goes  on 
to  the  Logan  plant  in  Logan  County  where  In 
1994-S7  was  erected  the  largest  single  steam- 
electric.  hlgb-presBure,  hlgh-temperature 
boiler  to  bum  coal;  It  continues  with  the  de- 
rrtopment  of  three  ran-of-rtver  hydroelectric 
pHmts  combined  with  navigation  projects  on 
the  Ksnarwha  River  at  London.  Marmet,  and 
WtefteW;  It  pUns  momentum  with  the  Spom 
plant  at  Wew  Haven,  In  Mason  County,  one 
of  the  first  plants  to  be  projected  for  a  total 
capacity  of  1  mTllion  kilowatts,  of  which 
600,000  kilowatts  was  actually  built  In  the 
yesrs  1948-Sl.  and  which  has  reached  a 
capacity  today  of  1.100.000  kilowatts;  it  con- 
tinues with  the  great  Kanawha  River  plant 
in  Kanawha  County,  one  of  the  truly  great 
modern  plants  which  for  3  y»ars,  and  as 
late  as  19S7,  was  the  world's  most  efficient 
powerplant  and  among  the  three  most  ef- 
ficient every  year  since  Its  completion  in  1953. 
Then  it  continues  with  the  Kammer  plant 
which  supplies  the  power  and  Is  the  center 
of  a  huge  $900  million  aluminum  production 
complex  at  Omal  near  Claringtoa,  Ohio — 
one -of  two  sach  compiexes  that  brought 
aluminum  to  the  Ohio  VaUey.  the  second 
being  ttke  Kaiser  Atxxminum  operation  at 
Barenswood  with  its  power  coming  from 
the  Spom  plant. 

These  i>Unts  have  aided  In  attracting  to 
West  Virginia  some  of  the  greatest  chemical 
organixaUooa  erf  the  world — the  Allied 
caiemlcal  operation  near  Moundsvllle;  the 
Ptttstourgh  Plate  Glass  operation  not  far 
from  there;  the  Mobay  Chemical  plant;  the 
Monsanto  operation  at  Nltro;  the  great  IXi 
PoBt  operatkn  at  Belle;  such  plants  as  the 
luige  cofnpUg  of  Union  Carbide  and  the 
plants  at  TooA  Machinery.  All  these  have 
helped  to  develop  the  Kanawha  Valley  into 
one   of   the  great  chemical    centers   of   the 


world.  Many  other  great  industries  requir- 
ing large  quantities  of  power  have  also  been 
attracted  to  West  Virginia  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ability  of  these  ?reat  coal-fired 
plants  to  supply  power  at  low  oust  such  as 
the  partially  finished  low -temperature  car- 
bonization opfratton  at  Captlna  and  the 
ferro-alloys  oi'>eration  of  the  Vanadium 
Corp.  at  New  Haven,  adjacent  to  the  Sporn 
plant.  And  this  list  of  great  Industrial  und 
power  complexrs  which  have  In  the  past 
and  are  today  ?or.tribut'n?  so  much  to  the 
welfare  and  prxisperiry  of  tlio  State  of  West 
Vinrtnla  and  of  the  Nr.tlon  Is  not  a  ftatic 
one.  On  the  contrt^ry  it  is  a  dynamic  and 
growing  lirt.  Only  yesterd.iy  at  Apple 
Grove.  W.  Va  .  in  Ma~on  County,  Governor 
Barron  threw  a  switch  cneririzlng  electric 
tranrmission  llie  conductors  at  the  voltai'e 
of  750,000  volts  truly  a  voltage  approaching 
that  of  Job's  thunclprb<::-,s.  This  marked 
the  beginning  of  one  of  the  ereat  rpsearrh 
projects  in  tht:  field  of  extra  hirth  voltase 
transmission.  t,ne  object  of  which  is  to  ex- 
plore the  mysteries  of  these  hi^h  voltages. 
to  uncover  their  secrets  and  to  learn  how 
to  utilize  then",  prcxiucti'.ely  for  the  use  of 
man  here  in  West  Vlnjlnia  and  elsewhere 
so  as  to  make  it  po.=.=  ible  to  bring  electric 
energy  in  in  ^'rearer  quantities  and  more 
economically  to  the  service  of  man. 

And  more  is  ;.'et  to  come  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  o:  this  being  an  atomic  age. 
about  this  decide  being  the  atomic  decade 
But  this,  it  is  cow  re.ilized  by  almost  every- 
one who  Is  taking  the  trouble  to  inform 
himself  of  the  subject.  Is  a  supjerficial  des- 
ignation of  our  times,  I:  is  a  wholly  unin- 
formed Judgment  as  to  how  the  wheels  ".' 
industry,  as  wrll  as  the  lights  and  appli- 
ances that  give  us  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  our  age.  are  actually  turned  or 
powered.  The  truth  of  the  mattfr  is  th.Tt 
in  West  Virginia,  as  in  other  plrires  where 
abundant  convention.'".!  energy  resources  are 
economically  a  ailable  i.-ind  in  West  Vir- 
ginia we  have  huge  resources  in  the  form 
of  unmatched  coal  deposits ) .  nuclear  power 
is  likely  to  make  relatively  minor  Inroads 
over  the  next  iwo  decades  on  the  primary 
source  of  energy,  and  particularly  the  pri- 
mary energy  utilized  into  electric  energy. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  coal  converted 
wir  not  be  subJiKrt  to  some  competition  from 
nuclear  soorces  It  will  be,  and  this  repre- 
sents a  challenge  to  coal.  But  if  c :.U  re- 
sponds to  that  challenge,  as  I  am  confident 
It  can  and  will  then  coal  will  continue  to 
carry  the  principal  share  of  the  coiwitry's 
energy  burden  for  some  time  to  oome  and 
this  will  not  oiily  be  true  of  the  next  two 
decades  but  bey<md  that  when  nuclear  power, 
rather  than  displacing  coal,  will  be  required 
to  complement  our  coal  resources  and  a.sslst 
coal  to  meet  the  total  energy  requirements 
by  filling  some  of  the  gaps  caused  by  dwin- 
dling oil  and  gajj  supplies. 

And  this  should  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
further  industrial  development  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  decline  In  add.nons  to  tlie  nor- 
mal reserves  of  oil  and  particularly  gas  and 
the  rise  in  prices  at  which  they  will  have  to 
be  sold  is  bound  to  reduce  and  ultimately 
eliminate  the  advantages  of  these  alterna- 
tive fuels  vis-a-vis  coal,  Thepe  develop- 
ments can  be  given  a  powerful  further 
Impetus  by  the  coal  Industry's  vigorous  re- 
action to  the  challenge  of  atomic  power. 
Any  success  in  setting  coal  out  of  the  ground 
more  scientifically  and  more  economicaily 
than  at  present  will  be  of  enormius  s.gnLfi- 
cance  in  enabling  the  Industry  to  hold  and 
to  expand  pres«!nt  mnrkets  And  It  will  be 
particularly  helpful  to  an  area  such  as  the 
lower  Kanawha  Valley  where  mining  is  so 
close  to  generating  plants  that  here  at  least 
coal,  like  nucle;\r  fuel,  can  be  virtually  in- 
dependent of  the  effect  of  freight  charpes. 

This  should  open  up  a  new  era  in  tlie  ex- 
pansion of  chemical,  electrochemical,  metal- 
lurgical, and  electrometalltrrglcal  indtistrles. 


We  have  seen  this  over  the  past  several 
years  in  the  coming  of  the  great  aluminum 
Industry  to  the  Ohio  Valley  I  mentioned 
earlier.  But  we  are  now  moving  out  of 
another  recession.  New  Industries  basic  to 
our  economy  are  most  certainly  going  to  go 
through  another  expansion  program  and 
those  requiring  large  quantities  of  electric 
energy  are  going  to  look  to  coal-suppUed 
electric  power  far  this  source  of  enerary. 
Many  of  the.=;e  are  what  are  known  as  pri- 
mary indusirica  but  these  industries  m  turn 
can  attract  numerous,  important  satellite  in- 
dustries built  to  supply  them  and  to  be  .Mip- 
piied  by  tliem. 

I  believe  a  good  many  of  these  pr)Sf.lbilities- 
nrc  coin?  to  materialize  in  the  next  20  years 
in  West  Virginia  because  the  fundamentals 
for  their  stt.-inment  aro  present  In  West 
VirginiA  V,"  have  a  number  of  establl.thed 
Lhnving  industrial  valleys;  in  West  Virginia 
we  are  rich  in  natural  resources — climate, 
ample  water,  salt  and  fuel;  we  have  in  West 
Virginia  excellent  transportation  facilities 
Wc  have  a  skilled  and  experienced  F>opula- 
iion  from  which  to  draw  and  we  have  prox- 
imity to  markets.  And.  finally,  there  Is 
every  promise  that  the  compeUtive  position 
of  coal  based  energy  will  become  relatlvelv 
more  favorable  than  has  been  the  case  for 
more  than  a  decade.  What  we  need  to  do 
Is  to  back  up  our  optimism  with  hard  work 
and  enterprise  to  realize  a  solid  broad-based 
further  growth  of  Industry  And  this.  I 
believe  wiU  come  if  the  people  of  the  State 
live  up  to  the  promise  and  the  potentialities 
of  their  future. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  honoring  me  to- 
night I  believe  these  are  the  things  the  West 
Virginia  Society  has  been  underscoring; 
this  is  what  it  has  been  afflrmlng  And  be- 
cause it  permits  me  to  Join  it  and  vou  In 
such  faith  and  confidence  In  West  Virginia's 
future  greatness  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
itie  society  for  what  It  has  done  tonight. 


ExcEBPT  From  thi;  Rfmarxs  or  Miss  Bcssie 
B  Bell 
Glenvllle's  page  boy  In  the  House  rof  Rep- 
resentatives recently  brought  home  a  50-star 
flag  and  presented  It  to  the  public  school. 
The  local  new.spaper  said  that  Congressman 
Bmlft  had  helped  obtain  the  fiag.  It  was 
no  ordinary  flag,  but  one  "which  had  flown 
ovcT  the  Capitol."  I  wondered  about  Mr. 
Baflets  sending  us  an  old  second-hand  flag. 
Immediately  Time  magazine  ex{>lained  it  in 
detail  It  said  such  flags,  furnished  at  cost 
from  $2  91  ^^  $6  25  are  so  much  in  demand 
that  last  year  a  full-time  flag  raiser  was  em- 
ployed He  performed  16.013  raisings,  about 
61  a  day  I  suppose  that  was  a  5-day  a  week 
Job  of  8  hours  a  day.  And  what  about  rainy 
days  and  blizzard  times?  You  can  see  that 
the  man  Is  overworked,  8  minutes  per  flag 
and  no  time  out  for  a  coffee  break,  all  the 
live-long  day.  Maybe  sometimes  he  would 
have  to  wait  for  the  wind  to  blow  to  make 
the  flag  fly  over  the  Capitol,  or  maybe  he 
would  even  dare  to  lower  it  without  its  hav- 
ing flown.  The  possibilities  are  terrtf vlng  to 
contemplate.  The  point  of  all  this  nonsense 
Is  that  the  Capitol  Architect's  office  is  ask- 
ing Congress  for  an  assistant  flag  raiser  at 
$4,400  That  would  do  me  nicely.  I  do  not 
suppose  I  would  now  have  a  chance  in  get- 
ting this  Job,  because  Mr.  Ballet  would  not 
give    a    recommendation    to    such    blabber- 

IIK)Uth. 


Remarks    by    Senator    Jenninos    Rantwiph 
(Democrat  or  West  ViRctwiA).  Imtroduc- 

LNG  Adm,  PELrx  B,  Stump  (US.  Navy,  Re- 
tired) AT  THE  Son  and  Daughtter  BANCjrET 
or  THE  West  VraoiNiA  Society  or  the  Dis- 
trict or  CoLrMBiA,  Shbraton-Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D  C.  Jcne  23.  1961 
Members  of  the  West  Virginia  Society — 
ladies  and  gentlemen — I  am  delighted  at  this 
opportunity   to  present   as  Son   of   the  Year 


1961 
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of   1961    a  man  who  bo  highly  merits  this 
acknowledgment  of  our  affection  and  esteem. 

As  a  gallant  iiava]  officer  and  a  brilliant 
aviator  this  na  Jve  West  Virginian  served 
America  with  distinction  during  war  and 
peace  for  40  years.  Today,  though  In  re- 
tirement, he  continues  to  advance  the  values 
of  democracy  as  vice  chairman  of  directors 
and  chief  execuilve  officer  of  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge, 

Admiral  Stunips  career  In  the  Navy 
spanned  the  pei  iod  during  which  we  wit- 
nessed the  decline  of  the  battleship  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  carrier  as  the  main  strik- 
ing arm  of  our  sea  forces  As  one  of  the 
pioneer  naval  f  viators,  having  taken  his 
flight  training  ir  1920.  he  was  well  prepared 
to  assume  positions  of  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility in  ojr  naval  air  arm  when  war 
came  in  1941, 

Amon?  his  many  citations  for  decorations 
received  In  the  Pacific  during  World  War  IT 
and  after,  then;  are  two  especially  from 
which  I  would  like  to  quote,  in  that  they 
crystallize  the  elements  of  Admiral  Stump's 
character  which  enable  him  to  serve  the 
United  States  so  effectively  In  radically  dis- 
similar situations. 

In  the  citatlcn  accompanying  the  Gold 
Star  to  his  prev  ously  awarded  Navy  Cross, 
the  Navy  decorated  him  for  extraordinary 
heroism  during  the  assault  and  amphibious 
occupation  of  Mlndoro.  Philippine  Islands, 
declaring  that  "Rear  Admiral  Stump  afforded 
excellent  air  cover  for  two  widely  separated 
convoys  and  a  covering  group  of  battle- 
shlpe.  cruisers  and  destroyers,  and  in  ad- 
dition, located  and  launched  destructive  at- 
tacks against  nearby  Japanese  airfields.  In 
the  course  of  t  lese  operations  67  enemy 
planes  were  delinitely  destroyed  and  11 
probably  destroy«l  with  a  loss  of  only  8  of 
our   planes," 

Though  a  danterous  opponent  In  time  of 
war.  Admiral  Stu  np  was  a  careful  and  diplo- 
matic guardian  o  American  Interests  in  time 
of  peace.  For  exceptionally  meritorious 
service"  as  Commander  In  Chief.  Pacific. 
from  July  1953  to  .^ugust  1958.  he  was 
awarded  the  Navy's  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  accompanying  citation  stating  In 
part  that  "Admi'al  Stump's  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  military,  political,  and  econom- 
ic implications  o'  an  unparalleled  Interna- 
tional situation,  and  his  expert  and  diplo- 
matic use  of  the  forces  at  his  command  In 
maintaining  stab  llty.  in  the  western  Pacific 
and  southeast  Asli  have  been  strong  contrib- 
uting factors  In  the  free  world's  efforts  for 
International   peace." 

It  gives  me  genuine  pleasure,  for  all  of  you. 
to  present  our  West  Virginia  Son  of  the  'Tear, 
Adm    Felix  B    Stump. 


WasKington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  iSRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSIl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondcy.  June  26,  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
June  24,  1961i 

Washington  Repjri  By  Congressman  Bruce 
Alger.  Fipth  District,  Tex.as 

June  24,  1961. 
The  Intemperance  of  Castro  may  in  itself 
kill  the  tractor -prisoner  transaction  and 
save  the  United  States  from  consummating 
this  ignominious  deal.  It  is  stirprising  that 
the  admlnlstraticn  and  the  citizens  conunlt- 
tee  haven't  gotten  wind  of  the  disapproval 


of  the  American  people.  It  strikes  me  that 
they're  operating  alone.  In  a  vacutim,  and 
not  representing  their  fellow  citizens.  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN's  statement  is  an  excellent 
summary.  "The  tractor-prisoner  negotia- 
tions with  Castro  now  appear  doomed  to  be 
our  Cuban  fiasco  No.  2.  The  handling  of  the 
Cuban  invasion  was  a  disaster  in  Itself  but 
this  tractor  project  is  an  Incredible  piece  of 
business.  First,  the  administration  claimed 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  suddenly  created 
citizens  conunlttee  to  raise  money  to  meet 
Castro's  blackmail  demands.  Two  days  later 
the  White  House  reversed  Itself  and  revealed 
that  President  Kennedy  himself  had  Initi- 
ated the  movement  to  raise  money  lor  the 
tractors  demanded  by  Castro.  Next,  the 
whole  project  was  immersed  in  doubt  as  to 
legality,  there  being  four  areas  in  question — 
Its  corporate  charter,  its  right  to  export  li- 
censes, its  possible  conflict  with  the  Logan 
Act,  and  the  tax  deductibility  of  any  money 
collected.  If  there  has  been  doubt  about 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Invasion  plans 
were  considered  by  the  adminifitratlon.  It 
should  be  plain  to  all  that  even  less  thought 
went  into  the  administration's  handling  of 
the  tractor  deal.  It  was  a  stimibllng  per- 
formance that  has  only  resulted  in  further 
lowering  our  prestige  abroad.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  fundralslng  committee  will 
quietly  dissolve,  returning  the  unopened  con- 
tributions to  their  senders  before  some  new 
embarrassment  occurs." 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  332  (Alger, 
Texas,  June  12,  1961)  properly  describes  the 
Cuban  situation  and  prescribes  the  right 
course  of  action  now,  It  seems  to  me: 

•  House    Concurrent   RESOLtmoN    332 

"Wliereas  Castro's  offer  to  trade  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  Cuban  prisons  for  five 
htindred  heavy-duty  tractors  Is  admittedly 
Indemnification  by  this  Nation  to  a  Com- 
munist country;  and 

Whereas  this  is  blackmail;  and 

•  Whereas  tills  is  extortion;  and 

"Whereas  this  Nation,  as  the  leading  na- 
tion of  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  would 
be  kowtowing  to  the  demands  of  a  Commu- 
nist dictator:  and 

"Whereas  the  tractors  are  not  farm  equip- 
ment to  aid  Castro's  so-called  agrarian  re- 
form but  rather  heavy-duty  construction 
vehicles  which  could  build  airstrips  and  mis- 
sile launcliing  sites  to  be  used  against  the 
free  nations  of  this  hemisphere;  and 

'Whereas  these  tractors  comprise  equip- 
ment negotiable  with  Red  China  or  some 
other  Communist  nation  and  could  be  traded 
for  war  materiel;  and 

"Whereas  this  Nation's  prestige  would  sink 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 

"Whereas  this  is  appeasement  to  commu- 
nism, and 

"Whereas  there  are  one  hundred  fifty 
thotisand  more  prisoners  rotting  in  Castro's 
rathole  prisons  who  could  be  traded,  hun- 
dreds at  a  time,  for  further  "indemnifica- 
tion' from   this  country;    and 

"Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  lost 
their  lives  In  two  World  Wars  and  Korea 
fighting  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  America 
and  dying  to  affirm  the'ir  dedication  to  her 
freedom;   and 

"Whereas,  although  there  exists  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters,  we 
mtist  remember  that  soldiers  of  ail  nations 
have  lost  their  lives  willingly  before  bowing 
down  to  an  enemy  which  raises  question  as 
to  why  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  freedom 
fighters  would  even  agree  to  such  a  trade, 
knowing  that  It  will  only  make  stronger  the 
enemy  they  are  trying  to  defeat:  and 

"Whereas,  in  reality,  the  twelve  hundred 
prisoners  Castro  speaks  of  are  not  twelve 
hundred  prisoners  of  Cuba,  but  twelve  hun- 
dred more  Cuban  prisoners  for,  in  fact,  every 
Cuban  In  Cuba  today  Is  a  prisoner  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  It  should,  there- 
fore,  be  this   country's   goal  to  free  all  the 


people  of  Cuba  and  not  only  the  twelve  hun- 
dred who  recently  returned  to  their  home- 
land: and 

'Whereas,  although  It  may  be  argued  that 
other  nations  of  this  hemisphere  are  mak- 
ing token  donations  to  this  cause.  It  Is  this 
country,  and  not  others,  that  Is  being  forced 
to  m.ake  this  trade  In  the  name  of  Indemnity; 
and 

"Whereas  freemen  have  traditionally  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  both  liberty  and  life  In 
defense  of  principle;  and 

"Whereas  communism  can  never  be  de- 
feated by  governments  or  people  too  soft 
for  sacrifice  and  who  choose,  instead,  to  pay 
tribute  to  tyranny:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  this  Government  oppKJse 
the  trading  of  machines  for  humans  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  of  Cuba  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  withhold  any  execu- 
tive approval  of  such  a  trade,  to  refuse  to 
permit  the  Issuance  of  export  licenses  for 
such  machinery,  and  to  refuse  to  i>ermlt 
gifts  made  for  such  a  trade  to  be  deducted 
for  Income  tax  purposes." 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961,  a  169-page  bill 
accompanied  by  a  171 -page  report,  makes  all 
previous  legislation  penny  ante;  $9.2  billion 
is  poured  into  countless  programs,  many  new 
ones.  The  bankruptcy  of  ideas  In  this  ad- 
ministration was  never  more  clearly  seen 
than  In  this  attempt  to  solve  alleged  prob- 
lems by  spending  money.  Some  examples: 
(1)  A  4-year  program  which  preempts  the 
authority  of  the  next  Congress:  (2)  •8,8  bil- 
lion is  so-called  back-door  spending,  spend- 
ing removed  from  congressional  control. 
(3)  $2  billion  more  Into  urban  renewal,  a 
program  to  enrich  the  big  entrepreneur  at 
the  expense  of  all  taxpayers,  a  program 
where  any  property  can  be  taken  under  emi- 
nent domain  ""for  spiritual  and  aeethetic  val- 
ues"'; (4)  85  year,  3-percent  downpayment 
(cut  from  40  year,  no  downpayment l  loans 
for  those  of  moderate  Incomes  (»4.000  to 
$6,000)  for  $15,000  homes  (which  will  cost, 
counting  interest,  over  $36.(X)0)  which  after 
paying  on  20  years,  the  owner  will  still  owe 
more  that  the  property  Is  worth;  without 
equity  these  are  guaranteed  future  slum 
areas;  (5)  100,000  more  units  of  public  hous- 
ing, despite  100,000  now  "in  the  pipeline" 
and  19.(XX)  authorized  by  law  but  not  yet 
committed;  (6)  many  other  equally  bad 
programs. 

As  a  former  realtor,  builder,  and  land  de- 
veloper, the  housing  field  Is  one  In  which  I 
am  knowledgeable  by  practice.  Unable  to 
contest  so  many  bad  features  In  this  bill  for 
lack  of  time,  I  concentrated  on  the  open 
space  and  land  development  section,  title  VII. 
Get  this  language: 

'Sec,  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  a 
combination  of  economic,  social,  governmen- 
tal, and  technological  forces  have  caused  a 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  urban  areaf 
which  has  created  critical  problems  of  service 
and  finance  for  all  levels  of  government  and 
which,  combined  with  a  rapid  population 
growth  in  such  areas,  threatens  severe  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  suburban  living,  includ- 
ing loss  of  valuable  open-space  land  in  such 
areas,  for  the  preponderant  majority  of  the 
Nation's   present  and   future  population 

"(bt  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  help 
curb  an  urban  sprawl  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  urban  blight  and  deterioration,  to  encour- 
age more  economic  and  desirable  urban  de- 
velopment, and  to  help  provide  .necessary 
recreational.  con.«:ervation,  and  scenic  areas 
by  assisting  State  and  local  governments  in 
taking  prompt  action  to  preserve  open-space 
land  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  long- 
range  development  and  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion's urban  areas.  In  accordance  with  plans 
for  the  allocation  of  such  land  for  open- 
space  purposes." 

TTien  $100  million  Is  allocated  for  "grants 
to  State  and  local  public  bodies  acceptable 
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t3  the  Federal  administration"  to  purchase 
liuid.  Thereafter,  "no  open-space  land  for 
which  a  grant  has  been  made  under  this 
grant  shall,  without  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, be  converted  to  uses  other  than 
tnose  originally  approved  by  him."  How's 
that  for  Federal  bureaucratic  determination 
of  Dallas'  future  growth?  What  now  hap- 
pens to  land  development  by  the  Individual 
developer  and  home  builder?  What  Juris- 
diction will  the  Dallas  City  Council  have? 
To  ask  the  questions  gives  the  answers.  The 
Federal  Government  will  not  be  a  "junior 
partner"  as  one  Member  so  described  it.  It 
will  be.  of  cdUrse,  as  always,  the  all  powerful 
central  entity,  directing  and  controlling  our 
future.  And  were  supposed  to  be  a  Nation 
cf  freedom-loving  free  enterprisers.  So  the 
socialist  sickness  spreads  to  Infect  other, 
j)revlou8ly  healthy,  segments  of  our  society. 
Will  the  people  wake  up  in  time? 

A  motion  to  substitute  a  milder  bill  was 
defeated  215  to  197  (Alger  and  5  Texans  for. 
14  Texans  against) .  On  final  passage  the  bill 
I)assed  235  to  178.  Texans  for,  Beckworth. 
Brooks,     Ikakd,     Kilday,     Patman.     Poace. 

HUTHERFORD,      THOJWS,      THOMPSON,     THORN- 

HERRT,  Wright,  and  Young.  Against.  Alger. 
Burleson,  Casey,  Dowdy,  Fisher,  Kilgore, 
Mahon,  Rogers,  and  Teague. 


Yonr  GoTernment — Your  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  R  HARDING 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1961 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rick's 
College  is  located  in  the  beautiful  Snake 
River  Valley  of  eastern  Idaho.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  stand  on  the  campus  of  this 
junior  college  and  gaze  at  the  towering 
Teton  Peaks  in  neighboring  Wyoming 
and  at  the  same  time  survey  the  rich 
potato  lands  that  dot  the  countryside. 

It  was  in  this  location  of  outstanding 
beauty  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  founded  Rick's 
College  in  1888,  2  years  before  the  Terri- 
tory of  Idaho  achieved  statehood. 

This  college  has  always  had  an  out- 
standing faculty,  presently  headed  by 
President  John  L.  Clarke,  which  have 
labored  under  circumstances  which  have 
sometimes  been  very  difficult. 

The  early  students  of  Rick's  College 
often  found  it  necessary  to  pay  their  tui- 
tion with  potatoes  and  other  farm  prod- 
uce. Nevertheless,  they  struggled  hard 
to  achieve  an  education  and  make  the 
world  better  for  their  posterity. 

We  in  Idaho  feel  that  our  graduating 
class  of  1961  from  Rick's  College  will  fol- 
low in  this  tradition  of  making  the  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  The 
graduating  class,  the  student  body,  and 
faculty  of  Rick's  College,  and  the  resi- 
dents from  surrounding  communities 
were  privileged  to  hear  an  outstanding 
commencement  address  delivered  by 
Senator  Prank   Church  on  June  1. 

In  this  address  Senator  Church  un- 
derscores the  rights  our  free  society  pro- 
vides and  points  out  that  these  rights 
are  not  merely  inherited  but  must  be 
earned  anew  by  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion. It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  insert 
this    thought-provoking    and    inspiring 


speech  in  the  Record  and  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  Ameri- 
cans everywhere: 

Your    Government — Your   Future 

(Commencement  address  by  Senator  Frank 

Church,    of    Idaho,    Rick's    College,    June 

1.  1961) 

Four  years  ago,  shortly  after  I  flr.st  came 
to  the  Senate,  I  invited  my  little  lx)y.  For- 
rest, to  lunch  with  me  at  the  Capitol  His 
mother  brought  him  to  the  Senate  restau- 
rant, through  the  vaulted  corridor.'^,  past  the 
many  marbled  figures  of  our  llhistrioiLs  dead 
After  lunch,  I  took  him  to  the  great  rotunda 
showed  him  the  historic  paintlnp.?  beneath 
the  lofty  dome,  and  then  led  him  through 
the  handsome  bronze  doors  that  open  out 
upon   the  broad  front   steps  of   the  Capitol. 

Down  the  steps  he  went  wide-eyed,  to 
where  his  mother  was  wailing  for  him  In 
our  old,  outxnod(!d  car.  I  waved  them  good- 
by  and  watchetl  as  they  rattled  off  down 
the  street.  Forrest  reflected  in  silence  on 
his  exciting  adventure.  He  said  nothing  for 
several  blocks  Then  he  turned  suddenly 
to  his  mother  and  said.  '  Mi.>mmy.  why  is  it 
tht'.t  Daddy  .•  so  rich  when  we're  bo  pwir." 

All  of  us.  of  covirse.  are  rich  tn  be  Amprl- 
can.s — to  be  numbered  among  the  lucky 
nephews  of  Uncle  Sam  You  are  especially 
favored,  for  youth  is  still  your  po.s.session, 
and  your  lives  aie  still  to  be  lived.  Moreover, 
as  college  graduates,  you  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  an  education  that  equips  you  to  play 
a  leading  role  in  the  future  of  your  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation.  In  this.  I  extend 
to  you  my  heartfelt  congratulations  and 
best  wishes. 

Chancellor  B:smarck  is  reputed  to  have 
said  of  Germany's  university  studerts  that 
one-third  would  die  of  overwork,  one-third 
of  debauchery,  and  the  remaining  third 
would  rule  Gennany. 

Now  I  suspec;  that  few  of  you  will  die  of 
overwork,  and  Z  am  confident  none  of  you 
will  die  of  debauchery  Therefore,  I  assume 
I  am  speaking  to  the  third  who  will  rule  the 
United  States  in  the  difficult  decades  ahead. 

Many  of  you  nave  already  come  of  age.  As 
adult  citizens  o."  the  United  States,  you  have 
Inherited  a  bundle  of  rights,  upheld  by  law. 
which  together  form  the  measure  of  your 
freedom.  Some  foreign  peoples  have  all  of 
these  rights;  a:i  foreign  peoples  have  some 
of  these  rights.  Wherever  the  bundle  is 
large,  we  call  the  society  free;  wherever  it  is 
small,  we  say  the  people  live  under  some 
form  of  tyranny. 

Most  people,  most  places,  most  of  the  time, 
have  lived  under  some  form  of  tyranny.  A 
free  society  is  hard  to  build,  and  hard  to 
keep,  and  must  be  earned  anew  by  each  suc- 
ceeding general  ion. 

You  have  not  yet  earned  the  riglits  that 
will  be  yours  v-'hen  you  come  of  age  They 
are  the  gift  o:'  your  fathers.  You  inherit 
them  by  the  lucky  accident  of  being  born 
children  of  a  free  land. 

You  shall  eain  yoifr  rights  by  using  them, 
for  they  will  r.ever  wear  otit  with  u.se.  but 
they  will  quickly  rust  out  with  disuse.  Your 
special  trust  will  be  to  so  use  your  rights 
that  when  the  '  ime  comes  to  pa.ss  them  on  to 
your  children,  they  will  constitute  no  les.ser 
bundle  than  was  passed  on  to  you.  Then 
you  will  have  earned  them  by  having  kept 
your  country  free. 

What  are  these  rights,  yours  to  preserve 
and  perfect? 

To  begin  with,  there  Is  the  right  to  move 
as  you  choose  within  your  country,  to  live 
where  you  please,  to  travel  as  you  like,  with- 
out having  to  secure  either  passport  or  per- 
mission from  the  Government. 

Then,  there  is  the  right  to  select  your  own 
work,  without  direction  of  the  Government, 
and  to  quit  one  kind  of  work  for  another, 
without  having  to  secure  the  consent  of 
yotir  employer 


Next,  there  is  the  right  to  acquire  prop- 
erty, and  to  be  protected  In  Its  possession 
against  all  trespassers.  Even  the  State  may 
not  take  it  from  you  without  compensation. 

And  should  you  ever  be  accused  of  a  seri- 
ous crime,  there  is  the  right  to  a  public 
trial,  under  fixed  and  fair  procedures,  where 
the  question  of  your  guilt  or  Innocence  will 
be  determined,  not  by  an  appointed  magis- 
trate, but  by  a  jury  of  your  peers. 

There  is  the  right  to  worship,  or  not  to 
worship,  according  to  your  own  conscience. 

There  is  the  right  to  know.  If  you  want  Vn 
know,  with  access  to  all  the  learning  and  the 
argument  oJ  the  centuries,  without  censor- 
ship or  restriction. 

There  is  the  right  to  differ,  which  is  the 
essence  of  free  speech,  though  the  viewfKjint 
you  express  be  contrary  to  the  popular  con- 
ventional views  of  the  moment. 

There  is,  finally,  the  right  to  self-govern- 
ment by  majority  vote,  where  those  who  rule 
are  elected  by  the  i)eople,  and  are  held  an- 
swerable to  the  people 

These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  lib- 
erties deriving  from  our  belief  that,  though 
the  people  are  sovereign,  the  individual  is 
supreme,  and,  though  society  should  impose 
such  lawful  controls  upon  the  individual  as 
the  common  interest  might  require,  these 
controls  must  never  penetrate  the  bundle 
of  basic  rlghu  that  make  each  one  of  ut 
free. 

Our  vice  President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  put 
it  most  succinctly  for  himself,  when,  as  Sen- 
ate majority  leader,  he  once  said:  "I  am  a 
freeman,  an  American,  a  US  Senator,  and  a 
Democrat — In  that  order.  ' 

How  do  we  stay  freemen.  In  an  ever- 
changlng  life,  in  an  ever-changing  country, 
in  an  ever-changing  world  »  This  is  the  ques- 
tion How  do  we  solve  the  new  and  different 
problems  thrust  upon  us''  What  should  be 
the  role  of  business,  of  labor,  of  the  farmer 
in  his  fieW  What  should  be  our  public 
policy  at  home  and  abroad? 

I  wish  there  were  easy  answers  to  these 
perplexing  questions.  Tlie  quest  for  them 
Is  everlasting 

Some  seek  to  find  them  in  slogans  "That 
government  rules  best  that  rules  least  "  Is 
a  slogan  which  still  hfis  currency  In  Ameri- 
can politics.  It  better  fit  the  life  and  times 
of  colonial  America,  when  90  percent  of  our 
people  lived  u{>on  the  land,  rather  than  in 
the  cities  as  they  do  today,  and  when  our 
needs  were  simple  But  it  was  not  really 
believed  even  then,  for  had  it  been,  the 
FoundinvT  Fathers  would  hajdly  have  spent 
that  hot  summer  of  1787  in  Philadelphia. 
They  would  have  had  no  need  to  draft  the 
Federal  Constitution  there.  The  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation would  have  been  quite  adequate 
It  would  have  been,  in  fact,  ideal,  for  one 
can  hardly  imagine  a  government  which  did 
less  governing 

No;  slogans  will  never  furnish  us  with 
answers  to  our  problems,  nor  do  I  think  we 
can  find  them  in  any  given  political  or 
economic  ideology  Neither  the  reactionary 
Right  nor  the  radical  Left  offers  us  accept- 
able blueprints  for  the  future. 

Fortunately,  both  of  cMir  political  parties 
have  historically  avoided  the  doctrinaire  at- 
titudes that  so  plague  the  politics  of  West- 
e.'-u  Europe  We  have  been  pragmatists 
We  have  sought  our  answers,  not  on  the 
basis  of  nicely  predetermined  theories,  btit 
on  a  trial-and-error  basis,  examining  the 
facts  involved  in  each  new  problem  with 
the  object  of  finding  that  solution  most 
likely  to  work  best,  whatever  it  might  be. 

So  we  have  seen  our  system  transformed 
In  an  unrelenting  effort  to  keep  pace  with 
the  sweeping  changes  in  our  lives  wrought 
by  ^tamfjeding  science,  by  mammoth  indus- 
try, and  by  the  burgeoning  growth  and 
urbanization  of  America. 

Would  Adam  Smith  recognize  our  "free 
enterprise"  system  today,  where  the  classical 
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eapl'talism  of  ibe  10th  eenttiry  has  been 
largely  Bupplan  ;ed  by  the  corporate  capital- 
Ism  ot  the  20t!i,  onto  which  we  ba^e  en- 
grafted so  num:r  different  forms  of  munici- 
pal, State,  and  inoperative  ownership? 

■Would  Alexaiider  Hamilton,  who  believed 
public  affairs  sliould  be  handled  by  an  edu- 
cated elite,  "tfce  rich  and  wellborn,"  ever 
have  coimtenar.ced  so  sociallBtlc  a  concept 
as  a  tajt-8upp>orted  universal  system  of  free 
public  schools? 

Fifteen  million  people  stood  In  breadlines. 
In  the  dark  anc.  desperate  days  of  the  great 
depression,  befc're  the  Federal  Government 
at  last  realized  that  our  economy  had  out- 
grown effective  local  control,  and  required 
sufficient  national  regulation  to  stabUlze  the 
national  banks,  to  police  the  Nation's  stock 
exchange,  and  to  protect  the  people  against 
the  total  collapse  of  the  Nation's  business. 
Unemployment  compensation,  social  security, 
minimum  wage  £ind  hour  laws,  were  then 
made  the  instriunents  of  reform,  as  we  be- 
gan the  long  climb  back  to  recovery. 

Remember,  whether  one  points  to  Andy 
Jackson's  determined  stand  against  a  mo- 
nopoly bank,  cr  to  the  trustbustlng  cam- 
paign of  Tedd5  Roosevelt,  It  has  been  by 
peaceful  evolution  that  we  have  avoided  the 
revolution  which  Thomas  Jefferson  believed 
each  generation  of  Americans  would  have  to 
fight.  Only  once  did  we  fail,  and  we  still 
bear  the  scars  of  the  Civil  War. 

What  Incredible  changes  have  been  en- 
compassed in  this  long  process  of  evolution. 
Would  not  George  Washington  have  looked 
with  amazement  upon  the  vast  throng  that 
assembled  before  our  Capitol  to  witness  John 
P.  Kennedy  take  his  oath  as  35th  President 
of  the  United  States?  Wouldn't  he  have 
wondered  at  the  mighty  city  that  bears  his 
name,  in  and  a  'ound  which  are  thickly  con- 
centrated more  people  than  lived  In  all  the 
country  when  ^e  became  our  first  President? 
Wouldn't  he  surely  have  asked,  "Through 
all  of  this,  how  Is  It  that  our  Republic  has 
endured?  " 

I  submit  that  our  Republic  has  endured 
because  It  has  thus  far  found  ways  to  meet 
the  tests  of  change  while  preserving  Intact 
the  bundle  of  Individual  rights  that  keep  us 
free. 

Indeed  we  have  done  more;  we  have  added 
to  the  bundle  of  rights  In  the  process. 
Slavery  has  been  abolished;  women's  suf- 
frage has  been  won;  the  many  restrictions 
that  once  mad?  voting  the  privilege  of  the 
propertied  few  have  been  slowly  sloughed 
away.  Only  months  ago  we  finally  demon- 
strated we  had  become  willing  to  rely  upon 
the  old  American  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  stf.te,  when  a  primarily  Protes- 
tant nation  elected  Its  first  Catholic 
President. 

And  so  long  as  we  continue  our  historic 
endeavor  to  ll-e  up  to  our  declared  Ideals, 
striving  now  tc  secure  equality  of  treatment 
for  all  our  cl'.lzens.  regardless  of  race  or 
color,  moving  forward,  step  by  step.  In  the 
knowledge  thai  perfect  freedom  must  always 
be  reached  for  but  can  never  be  possessed, 
so  long  will  th'j  Republic  endure. 

I  have  chose  1  as  my  stibject.  "Your  Gov- 
ernment. Your  Future,"  You  are  your  gov- 
ernment, and  ';he  fviture  Is  In  your  hands. 
You  will  be  the  oplnionmakers.  of  your  gen- 
eration. 

Of  course,  ycu  will  be  expected  to  do  the 
obvious  things  inctimbent  upon  every  free 
citizen — to  Join  a  political  party;  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  direction  of  your  commu- 
nity school,  church,  or  service  club;  to  stand 
for  public  ofllcr  when  the  occasion  arises;  to 
vote  at  election  time.  That  you  do  these 
thing's  Is  vital,  but  how  you  do  them  is  what 
will  really  count. 

I  ask  only  tliat  you  approach  the  tafk  of 
self-government  with  an  open  and  inquiring 
mind.  Life  is  filled  with  people  who  would 
do  your  thinking  for  you.  Don't  let  them. 
Your  college  eclucatlon  Is  meant  to  give  you 


the  tools  with  which  to  do  your  own 
thinking. 

If  you  will  but  apply  these  tools,  then  you 
will  keep  informed  on  both  sides  of  every  ma- 
jor public  Issue,  then  you  will  take  an  intel- 
ligent measure  of  e«u;h  candidate  for  high 
public  office,  applying  to  him,  and  to  his 
proposals,  the  same  pragmatic  tests  that 
have  served  us  so  long  and  so  well. 

Then  you  will  remember  that  your  coun- 
try is  a  mixture  of  many  things,  of  people 
from  every  race  and  culture,  of  religions  old 
and  new,  of  differing  political  and  economic 
concepts  blended  together,  and  that  out  of 
it  all  one  colossal  country  has  emerged, 
mighty  beyond  belief,  so  rich  that  she  Is 
held  in  awe  and  envy  the  world  around, 
and  great  because  she  has  achieved  her 
wealth  and  power  without  the  sacrifice  of 
freedom. 

Then  you  will  be  set  to  assume  your  duty 
as  adult  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
pared to  face  a  fast-changing  life,  ready  to 
plumb  for  new  answers  to  the  unprecedented 
challenges  of  the  atomic  age.  but  deter- 
mined always  to  do  it  In  ways  that  will  pre- 
serve those  basic  liberties  that  have  made, 
and  kept,  us  free 

In  this  task  you  must  take  up.  I  wish  you 
well  Good  work,  good  health,  good  charac- 
ter, when  your  time  comes,  good  children, 
and  good  luck  always. 


Statement  to  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE:'fTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1961 
Mr.  TOLL,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  June  8 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Recxmu),  a 
statement  appears  regarding  my  oral 
testimony  before  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  which  held  hearings 
on  bills  urging  the  creation  cf  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs.  I  have  examined 
the  testimony  which  I  gave  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  clearly  discloses  that  I  did 
not  include  snowstorms  as  a  problem 
which  would  need  attention  on  a  Fed- 
eral level  for  urban  communities.  My 
reference  was  made  to  draw  attention 
to  a  letter  written  by  the  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  City  Council,  which 
raised  the  question  of  the  efT«?ct  of  severe 
snowstorms  on  projects  in  tt\e  city  built 
under  Federal  authority.  This  is  an  area 
in  which  responsibility  has  not  been  for 
an  expense  of  this  character,  and  the 
limited  jurisdiction  of  the  agencies  now 
in  operation  have  not  included  a  problem 
of  this  nature. 

I  have  filed  with  the  subcommittee  a 
written  statement,  setting  forth  the 
major  reasons  why  a  Cabin  ?t-level  de- 
partment should  be  created  for  urban 
affairs,  in  which  I  included  a  comparison 
with  the  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Labor,  Commerce,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  This  statement, 
which  is  set  forth  below,  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  Congress: 

Statement  to  Committee 
The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs is  one  of  the  most  vital  Issues  facing 
the  Nation  today.  Metropolitan  area  prob- 
lems have  long  been  under  discussion  and 
invpstigation.     From    these    discussions    we 


can  see  the  necessity  to  find  a  more  efficient 
way  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  large  urban 
centers.  Seven  reasons  stand  out  which 
prove  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  handle 
the  problem  would  be  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs. 

1.  The  United  States  today  Is  a  predomi- 
nantly urban  country.  In  the  19«0's  80  per- 
cent of  the  population  was  rural  but  to- 
day 70  percent  of  the  population  is  urban 
and  30  percent  is  rural,  farm,  and  nonfarm. 
The  problems  of  the  cities  today  are  much 
greater  than  the  problems  that  faced  the 
rural  areas  and  which  erentuaHy  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Agrrlculture 
These  .ire  not  simply  local  difficulties,  but, 
rather,  are  problems  of  extreme  national 
significance.  One  must  also  remember  that 
the  urbitn  areas  are  drastically  underreprc- 
scnted  in  both  the  State  legislatures  and  in 
Congress. 

2.  The  rapid  urbanization  process  has  left 
the  cities  with  major  problems  in  the  areas  of 
water  supply,  water,  and  air  pollution,  sew- 
age disposal,  transportation,  crime  and  fire 
protection  and  prevention,  highway?,  streetf, 
housing,  and  slum  control,  education  and 
recreation,  planning  and  zoning,  .-ind  gen- 
eral public  health  and  welfare.  These  dif- 
ficulties are  Increased  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  local  governments  simply  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  cope  with  the  problems. 
Further  complications  arise  when  It  is  re- 
alized that  the  problems  arc  not  confined 
within  one  governmental  Jurisdiction;  there 
Is  an  overlapping  of  social  and  economic 
boundaries.  Twenty-four  of  the  largest 
metropolitan  areas  contain  territory  In  two 
or  more  States.  The  problem  must,  there- 
fore, be  solved  by  coordinated  goverr.ment.a 
action  and  the  most  efficient  method  of  co- 
ordination would  be  under  a  Department  cf 
Urban  AfTai.'-s. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  has  taken  an 
interest  in  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
metropolitan  areas.  Federal  authorities  have 
begun  programs  in  air  pollution,  airport  con- 
struction, educational  facilities,  civil  de- 
fense, disaster  relief,  hospital  and  medical 
faculties,  housing  and  lirban  renewal,  waUr 
pollution  control  and  water  supply  facilltier. 
highways,  and  public  welfare  assistance.  If 
the  Government  is  doing  all  of  this  for  tlie 
metropolitan  areas  then  why,  you  ask.  Is 
there  a  need  for  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs?  The  answer  lies  In  the  fact  tl.at 
these  services  are  provided  by  ntunerous  and 
uncoordinated  agencies.  In  order  to  achieve 
the  necessary  coordination  of  activities  af- 
fecting urban  centers,  we  m.u£t  liave  a 
Cabinet-level  department. 

4.  Extensive  research  is  being  conducted 
today  on  the  problems  of  urban  growth  and 
development.  It  Is  necessary  tbe.t  the  fruit.'- 
of  this  research  be  made  available  to  the 
local  government  officials.  The  pwoposed  bill 
takes  cognizance  of  this  need  and  provides 
for  the  collection  of  Information  by  the  De- 
partment which  would  be  analyzed  and  dis- 
seminated to  the  municipal  officials;  this 
would  enable  the  local  governmental  units  to 
more  effectively  strive  toward  the  solution 
of  their  problems.  The  Departmeijt  would 
become,  therefore,  a  reliable  source  of  tech- 
nical advice. 

5.  There  Is  a  great  need  for  Stale  effort  in 
attempting  to  solve  urban  problems.  The 
new  Department  would  enable  the  State  and 
county  governments  to  more  effectively  meet 
the  needs  of  the  local  units  of  government. 
State  efforts  would  be  simplified  and  an  In- 
centive to  provide  more  assistance  would  be 
established, 

6.  Governmental  units  would  be  encour- 
aged to  change  their  structures  in  order  to 
take  full  advantage  of  areawide  assistance 
which  would  become  available  under  legis- 
lation to  be  administered  by  the  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs.  Until  now,  little 
Federal  legislation  has  been  directed  toward 
Interstate  and  other  cooperative  efforts.    We 
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have  previously  seen  how  the  problems  of 
the  urban  areas  have  little  regard  for  con- 
ventional political  boundaries,  and  there  Is 
overlapping  of  the  problems  into  different 
Jurisdictions.  The  new  department  will 
enable  these  jurisdictions  to  solve  their  dif- 
ficulties Jointly  rather  than  singly. 

7.  The  needs  of  the  urban  centers  require 
great  financial  resovirces.  It  is  the  Federal 
Government  that  has  the  machinery  to  col- 
lect the  necessary  revenue  and  to  distribute 
it  equitably  without  being  hampered  by 
State  and  local  boundaries.  When  we  add 
to  this  situation  the  fact  that  local  resources 
are  limited  and  restricted  geographically, 
one  can  see  that  Federal  assistance  admin- 
istered through  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs is  a  logical  step  to  the  solution  of 
urban  problems. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  is  further  Justified  when  one  looks 
at  the  reasons  for  the  creation  of  some  of 
the  existing  departments.  The  Department 
of  Labor,  first  organized  as  a  bureau  under 
the  Interior  Department  in  1884,  was  created 
March  4,  1913.  It  was  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  the  "purpose  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  and  devel- 
op the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the 
United  States,  to  Improve  their  working  con- 
ditions, and  to  advance  their  opportunities 
for  profitable  employment."  Today  there  is 
another  Interest  which  must  be  protected — 
the  interest  of  the  urban  dweller.  Never 
before  have  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  been 
plagued  with  so  many  problems;  never  be- 
fore have  the  solutions  proved  so  difflcult. 
A  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  would  be  the 
boon  to  the  urban  dweller  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  to  wage  earner. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  cre- 
ated In  1862  and  raised  to  Cabinet  statvis  in 
1889.  At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
Department,  Congress  stated  that  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  Department  would  be  to 
"acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States  useful  Information  on  sub- 
jects concerned  with  agricultiu-e."  In  a  like 
manner  the  new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
will  disseminate  information  to  local  units 
of  government  In  order  to  provide  assistance 
In  the  solution  of  their  difficulties.  Another 
reason  for  the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  to  "procure,  propagate. 
and  distribute  among  the  people  new  and 
valuable  seeds  and  plants."  Surely  the  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  will  perform 
services  for  the  urban  dweller  which  are  as 
Important  to  him  as  the  distribution  of 
seeds  was  to  the  farmer. 

The  newest  Cabinet-level  Department,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, will  provide  us  with  another  example. 
When  the  Reorganization  Plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  March  12,  1953,  It  was 
stated  that,  "The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  vital 
health,  education,  and  security  functions 
now  being  carried  on  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  by  giving  them  departmental  rank. 
Such  action  Is  demanded  by  the  Importance 
and  magnitude  of  these  functions,  which 
affect  the  well-being  of  millions  of  our 
citizens."  Functions  of  similar  scope  and 
magnitude  in  regard  to  our  great  cities  are 
being  carried  on  by  numerous  Federal 
agencies  today.  Just  as  it  was  vital  In  1953 
to  elevate  functions  of  health,  education, 
and  security  to  departmental  status,  so  it 
is  necessary  today  to  elevate  the  functions 
of  these  other  agencies  to  the  Cabinet  level 
in  order  that  they  be  most  efficiently  admin- 
istered. 

As  a  final  example  let  us  look  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  In  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  there  was  much  agitation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Commerce  in  order  that  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing volume  of  capital  Invested  in  commerce 
and  manufactures  could  be  the  subject  of 


Grovernment  supervision.  In  1900  it  was 
noted  that  "the  same  arguments  advanced 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  ap- 
plicable to  one  for  the  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  the  country;  that  the  man- 
ufacturing interests  in  the  United  States 
exceeded  in  volume  and  in  importiince  the 
Industrial  Interests  of  any  nation  in  the 
world,  and  yet  there  was  no  Government 
office  specially  charged  with  any  duties  re- 
lating directly  to  them,  and  in  this  respect 
the  United  States  was  almost  alone  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Just  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was  created  to  aid  and 
supervise  tlie  commercial  interests  of  the 
Nation,  so  must  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs be  organized  in  order  that  the  resources 
of  our  cities  be  fully  developed  A  new  De- 
partment would  enable  the  urban  centers  to 
provide  the  best  lives  for  their  inhabitants 
and  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
entire  Natlcn. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  intensely  In- 
terested In  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  We  are  proud  of  the 
pioneering  role  which  Mayor  Ricliardson  Dil- 
worth  played  to  bring  this  new  idea  to  the 
attention  of  municipal  officials  throughovit 
the  Nation,  and  then  to  the  Nation  at  large 
The  Idea  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
was  firsL  brought  to  the  official  attention  of 
municipal  officials  of  the  country  In  1955 
when  Mayor  Dilworth  proposed  it  at  the  na- 
tional congress  of  the  American  Municipal 
Association  Becau.se  the  idea  was  then  novel 
it  was  not  immediately  accepted,  but,  in 
1958  the  American  Municipal  Association 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  headed  by  a  per.son  of  Cabinet 
rank.  In  1959  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  followed  suit  In  1960.  Mayor  Dil- 
worth. representing  both  tlie  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association  and  the  US.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  appeared  before  the 
Democratic  Platform  Committee  in  Los 
Angeles  and  requested  on  behalf  of  both 
organizations  that  the  Demicratic  Party  en- 
dorse the  Idea  of  a  new  dep.^rtment  They 
did,  and  subsequently  President  Kennedy, 
then  a  Senator,  added  his  personal  endorse- 
ment and  made  a  campaign  pledge  that  he 
would  work  for  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment. After  the  election.  Mayor  Dilworth 
as  president  of  the  US.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  met  with  President-elect  Kennedy  In 
New  York  to  discuss  with  him  the  drafting 
of  the  legislation  which  is  now  before  you. 

Philadelphia,  as  most  of  you  know,  is 
currently  engaged  in  a  far-reaching  civic 
renaissance.  The  problems  of  housing, 
urban  renewal,  mass  transportation,  airport 
Improvement,  water  pollution,  purification 
of  water,  and  improvement  of  sewage  facil- 
ities, In  fact  all  of  the  myriad  municipal 
problems  which  beset  modern  cities  are  be- 
ing attacked  with  vigor  and  imagination. 
But  the  more  vigorously  Philadelphia  at- 
tacks its  problems,  the  more  obviotis  it  be- 
comes that  the  Federal  Government  must 
assume  a  more  positive  role  of  leadership 
in  the  area  of  tirban  afTair.s. 

One  of  the  most  vital  problems  that 
plagues  our  metropolitan  areas  is  that  of 
human  relations.  Never  before  have  so 
many  different  races,  religions,  and  nation- 
alities been  brought  so  close  together.  Un- 
fortunately, this  close  proximity  of  so  many 
divergent  groups  breeds  friction  and  the 
cities  are  saddled  with  another  problem. 
The  proposed  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
Is  In  a  position  to  help  in  this  area.  The 
bill  calling  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  Includes  a  section  which  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Bureau  of 
Intergroup  Relations.  This  would  be  a  great 
stride  in  fostering  better  relations  among 
the  many  diversified  peoples  who  make  up 
our  Nation.  This  is  a  problem  which  can- 
not be  ignored;  it  must  be  attacked  and  the 


proposed  Department  Includes  the  means  to 
help  solve  this  problem. 

The  problems  of  the  urban  areas  can  be 
solved.  But,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  abilities 
and  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  m.etro- 
polltan  areas.  The  solution  lies  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  cities,  not  in  the  hands  of  un- 
coordinated Federal  agencies,  but,  rather.  In 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 


A  Sister-City  Success  Story:    Sansalito, 
Calif.,  and  Vina  del  Mar,  Chile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEM  MILLER 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1961 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  always  slad  when  a  resident  of  my 
di;strict  receives  due  recognition  for  serv- 
ice to  his  community  and  to  his  country. 

Such  recognition  was  given  last  week 
to  Mrs.  M.  Justin  Herman,  of  Sausahto. 
in  my  home  county  of  Marin,  in 
Oalifornia. 

At  a  ceremony  at  the  Department  of 
State  here  in  Washington,  Mrs.  Herman 
was  honored  for  her  work  as  the  first 
chairman  of  her  city's  successful  town 
aflfihation  program  with  the  City  of  Vina 
del  Mar.  Chile.  Her  citation  by  the 
voluntary  citizens'  group  known  as  the 
civic  committee  of  the  people-to-people 
pro.yram  stated  that  she  has  "vastly 
furthered  the  cause  of  international 
peace  and  understanding  through  dedi- 
cated participation  in  the  town  affilia- 
tion program  of  the  President's  people- 
to-people  program." 

I  am  very  proud  of  Mrs.  Herman  and 
of  the  other  citizens  of  Sausalito  who  are 
achieving  what  I  trust  will  be  an  endur- 
ing relation.ship  with  the  citizens  of  'Viria 
del  Mar.  I  am  also  proud  to  be  able  to 
say  that  citizens  of  two  other  cities  in 
my  district  are  taking  part  in  this  valu- 
able work.  The  city  of  Napa,  Calif.,  is 
the  sister  city  of  Como,  Italy,  and  the 
city  of  Sonoma,  Calif.,  is  the  sister  city  of 
Chambolle-Musigny,  France. 

Day  by  day,  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  of  these  three 
California  communities  and  of  their  sis- 
ter cities  in  South  America  and  Europe 
are  no  longer  mere  spectators  in  world 
affairs  and  international  relations:  they 
are  involved. 

Nationwide,  this  program  has  grown 
rapidly  in  the  last  5  years.  It  was 
given  great  impetus  in  1958  when  former 
President  Eisenhower  called  for  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  :"7v?ople-to-peopIe  ex- 
changes, including  town  affiliations.  To- 
day, more  than  150  communities  in  this 
country  and  a  like  number  of  towns  and 
cities  in  some  40  other  countries  are 
"sister  cities."  New  affiliations  are 
coming  into  being  at  the  rate  of  1  every 
10  days. 

This  inspired  program  is  deserving  of 
the  wide  support  and  encouragement  It 
has  received  from  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  executive  branch. 


In  a  recent  statement  about  the  peo- 
ple-to-people program.  President  Ken- 
nedy said : 

No  impersonal  representation  of  a  culture 
can  fully  comirunlcate  Its  reality  to  others 
who  have  never  known  Its  living  substance. 
Through  persoral  relations — people  to  peo- 
ple— curiosity  cm  be  fulfilled  by  a  sense  of 
knowledge,  cyn;ci8m  can  give  way  to  trust, 
and  the  warmlh  of  human  friendship  be 
kindled. 

As  Mark  BcTtman,  the  Boston  indus- 
trialist who  is  national  chairman  of  the 
people -to-peO])le  program's  civic  com- 
mittee, told  i.he  World  Conference  of 
Local  Goverrments  shortly  after  he 
awarded  his  committee's  citation  to  Mrs. 
Herman: 

The  sister-city  affiliation  program  •  *  ♦  Is 
predicated  upon  the  belief  that  there  are 
greater  slmllarlLles  than  differences  amongst 
people.  •  •  •  The  program  Is  a  simple,  far- 
reaching  and  ojjen -hearted  plan  to  see  your 
neighbor  In  tho  world  community  not  as  a 
problem  or  a  praspective  enemy,  but  as  a  fel- 
low human. 

During  her  visit  to  Washington  to  re- 
ceive her  citation  and  to  take  part  in  the 
World  Confert'nce.  Mrs  Herman  told  me 
the  story  of  Sausalito's  town  aflBliation 
program. 

Sausalito  first  became  interested  in 
the  idea  in  1958  after  Mr.  Howard  Siever. 
who  then  waf  mayor,  brought  the  idea 
home  from  a  l^eague  of  California  Cities 
meeting.  Otlier  early  enthusiasts  in- 
cluded City  Councilwoman  Marjoiie 
Brady  and  Councilman — now  mayor — 
Philip  Ehrlich.  Jr.  Mrs.  Brady  was 
chairman  of  a  city  council  committee  to 
study  the  proposal. 

At  an  organization  meeting  in  1958. 
Mr.  Bortman  visited  Sausalito  and  told 
representatives  of  a  number  of  Sausalito 
citizens'  groups  how  to  do  it.  Local  or- 
ganizations represented  at  that  meeting 
included  the  Sausalito  Citizens'  Council, 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Rotary  Club, 
Sausalito  Art  Committee.  City  Council. 
City  Planning  Commission.  Presbyterian 
Church,  Episcopal  Church,  Little  League 
baseball  organization.  Parent-Teacher 
Association.  City  Schools,  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts  and  Campfire  Giiis.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  meeting  a  Sausalito  Citizens' 
Committee  for  the  People-to-People  Pro- 
gram was  organized  and  Mrs.  Herman 
elected  chairman. 

The  committees  preference  for  gen- 
eral location  of  a  sister  city  soon  nar- 
rowed to  South  America  because  of  its 
importance  and  because  teaching  of 
Spanish  had  just  been  introduced  in 
Sausalito's  elementary  schools.  Eventu- 
ally, with  the  help  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association  and  the  U.S.  In- 
fonnation  Service,  contact  was  estab- 
lished in  November  of  1959  with  "Vina 
del  Mar.  The  mayor  of  "Vifia.  the  Hon- 
orable Gustavo  Lorca  Rojas,  took  up 
the  idea  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  the 
affiliation  was  formalized.  It  was  the 
first  U.S.  city  affiliation  with  a  Chilean 
city. 

Since,  many  visitors  from  Chile,  in- 
cluding Chilean  students  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  schools  and  universities, 
have    been    entertained    in    Sausalito 


homes.  Photographic  exhibits  have 
been  exchanged,  schoolchildren  have 
exchanged  tape  recordings  of  greetings 
and  songs.  An  exchange  of  artwork  by 
sixth  grade  schoolchildren  is  now  being 
arranged,  as  is  an  exchange  of  high 
school  students.  The  recent  opening  of 
a  binational  cultural  center  in  "Vifia  del 
Mar — the  Instituto  Chileno-Norteamer- 
icano  de  Cultura — has  open(Kl  new  op- 
portunities for  contacts  between  citizens 
of  the  two  communities. 

The  new  relationship  between  the  tw  o 
cities  received  its  first  test  in  May  of 
1960,  when  much  of  Chile  was  struck  by 
severe  earthquakes  and  tidal  waves. 
Vina  was  not  damaged  but  it  cared  for 
refugees  from  the  disaster  are  as.  Sausa- 
lito's response  was  so  prompt,  it  was  ap- 
parent it  came  from  the  heart.  About 
$1,400  was  raised  in  a  public  fund  drive 
and  sent  to  Chile.  Several  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  medicine  was  flown  to 
Chile  under  sponsorship  of  the  Sausalito 
Rotary  Club.  A  clothing  collection 
booth  was  set  up  in  SausfJito's  town 
plaza  by  now  renamed  Plaza  Vifia  del 
Mar. 

As  Mrs.  Herman  explains  i:,  "We  were 
one  of  the  first  to  get  on  the  ball  because 
we  felt  closer  to  Chile." 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  this  activity 
is  that  Sausalito  is  also  working  with  an- 
other Chilean  community.  This  is  the 
town  of  Corral,  which  was  damaged  by 
tidal  waves.  This  stricken  town's  plaza 
was  destroyed.  Funds  contributed  by 
citizens  of  Sausalito  are  now  being  used 
to  pay  about  half  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
Corral's  town  plaza;  the  remainder  of 
the  funds  are  being  raised  by  a  commit- 
tee in  Corral.  The  rebuilt  plaza  will  be 
renamed  Plaza  Sausalito. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  article  from  the  March  1961  issue  of 
the  magazine,  Marin  This  Month: 
Sausauto  and  Sister  Citt   Celebrate 
(By  Helen  B.  Kerri 
This  month  Sausalito  celebrates  the  first 
anniversary    of    Its    sister    city    relationship 
with  Vifia  del  Mar,  Chile. 

Such  international  civic  sisterhoods,  pro- 
moted by  the  U.S.  Government  to  "build  new 
roads  to  International  understanding"  exist 
between  several  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  cities  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
The  technique  Is  people-to-people  contact 
without  the  leaden  hand  of  official  govern- 
mental protocol. 

Council  members  Howard  Sievers.  then 
mayor;  Philip  Ehrlich.  Jr..  now  mayor;  and 
Marjorie  Brady  spearheaded  the  local  pro- 
gram in  1959.  and  elected  Mrs.  M.  Justin  Her- 
man chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Herman  and  her  committee  felt  that 
the  sister  city  relationship  with  a  Spanish- 
speaking  country  in  South  America  would 
be  beneficial  from  many  aspects.  Spanish 
had  Just  been  introduced  In  the  Sausalito 
elementary  schools,  and  it  was  felt  that  hav- 
ing a  purpose  for  learnmg  would  give  im- 
petus to  that  program. 

Because  Chile  has  often  been  likened  to 
the  west  coast  in  topography  and  climate; 
because  she  Is  a  democracy  and  good  friend 
of  the  United  States;  becau.se  many  of  her 
residents  came  to  the  bay  area  in  the  gold 
rush  days — some  remaining  to  form  San- 
Francisco  Little  Chile — these  and  other 
favorable  comparisons  determined  the  choice 
of  that  country  for  the  relationship. 

The  people-to-people  program  was  new  to 
South  America:    the  only   other  sister  city 


at  that  time  on  the  continent  was  in  Brazil. 
It  took  much  correspondence  and  weeks  of 
waiting  for  approval  of  the  formal  afBliation 
of  Vifia  del  Mar  and  Sausalito,  the  first  re- 
lationship of  Its  sort  between  the  United 
States  and  Chile. 

Ceremonies  took  place  In  both  cities  on 
March  5,  1960,  on  which  date  Sausalito  named 
her  main  park  Plaza  Vifia  del  Mar  to  mark 
the  occasion,  and  Vina  del  Mar  renamed  its 
newest  (and  astoundlngly  enormous >  park 
Parque  Municipal  Sausalito. 

Enthusiastic  exchanges  are  now  acquaint- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  two  cities  with  each 
other.  A  photographic  portrait  exhibit,  orig- 
inally the  project  of  the  late  Dulcle  Duncan 
Ray  and  completed  by  Ted  Castle  with 
Michael  Bry  and  Georgia  Longinl  assisting, 
has  been  sent  as  Sausalito's  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  Chilean-North  American  Exposi- 
tion being  held  In  Vina  del  Mar  this  month 
The  Sausalito  City  Council  last  September 
received  a  handsome  brass  tray  bearing  in- 
scriptions from  Vina  del  Mar's  mayor,  the 
Honorable   Gustavo  Lorca   RoJas. 

Chilean  students  have  arrived  by  the 
dozens,  and  also  members  of  the  Chilean 
Legislature,  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  their  international  relatives. 

That  Sausalito  took  its  relationship  seri- 
ously was  more  fully  brought  home  when  the 
earthquake  and  tidal  wave  disaster  hit  Chile 
in  May    1960. 

Besides  stepping  up  Red  Cross  contribu- 
tions earmarked  for  Chile  relief.  »1,400  was 
raised  in  a  local  drive  and  sent  to  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  at  Santiago  to  use  as  he  saw  fit 
to  assist  distressed  areas.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars In  antibiotics  were  collected  and  flown 
to  Chile  by  the  Sausalito  Roi.ary  Club  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Ronald  Mackenzie  The 
Sausalito  Summer  Little  Theater  turned  over 
proceeds  of  a  night's  performance. 

After  that  crisis  the  reU.tlonship  again 
resumed  its  happier  atmosphere.  Advanced 
Spanish  students  at  Tamalpais  High  School 
sent  Vina  del  Mar  students  a  scrapbook. 
and  tape  recordings  for  the  young  people  of 
Vlfta  del  Mar  were  skilfully  prepared  by 
Tam's  choral  group.  Mrs.  Hermans  hos- 
pitality committee  keeps  bu.jy  entertaining 
Chilean  visitors.  Sausalito's  two  publica- 
tions. Contact  and  Marin  Tt.is  Month,  sent 
copies  to  Vifia  del  Mar.  The  Sausalito  Uons 
Club  has  donated  a  plaque  to  be  placed  near 
the  main  entrance  to  Plaza  Vina  del  Mar. 
and  the  Sausalito  Woman's  Club  observed 
their  first  Salute  to  Vifia  del  Mar. 

The  objective  stated  in  Sausalito's  resolu- 
tion to  form  its  people-to-people  program  is 
already  firmly  grasped:  to  form  a  closer, 
deeper,  and  friendlier  understanding  and 
relationship  between  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  people  of  foreign  lands  to  foster 
and  promote  the  cause  of  freedom  and  world 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Helen  Kerr's  article 
points  out.  the  people  of  Sausalito  and 
Vina  del  Mar  already  have  learned  that 
there  are  greater  similarities  than  dif- 
ferences between  them  and  between  their 
cities.  Both  cities  are  situated  on  pro- 
tected bays  and  both  are  favored  places 
to  live.  Both  are  near  great  seaports. 
Vina  del  Mar — in  English,  "Vineyard  by 
the  Sea  " — is  just  north  of  the  port  of 
Valparaiso,  and  Sausalito  is  just  north  of 
the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Chilean  sail- 
ors who  know  both  ports  have  called 
Valparaiso  "Pancho"  or  "Little  Francis- 
co" because  of  their  similarities.  "Cali- 
fornia "  poppies  bloom  just  as  brightly 
on  the  hills  of  Vina  del  Mar  as  they  do 
on  the  hills  of  Sausalito. 

Citizens  of  these  cities  who  have  been 
leaders  in  establishing  this  relationship 
include  Mayor  Lorca  Rojas  of  Vifia  del 
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Mar,  Mr.  Carolos  Ansaldo  of  his  staff, 
and  Mr.  Lyman  Shreve,  a  North  Amer- 
ican of  Vina  del  Mar.  In  Sausallto. 
they  include  Mayor  Ehrllch,  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Sausahto  Citizens' 
Committee  for  the  People-to-People 
Program;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Merrill.  Jr., 
chairman;  Mrs.  Herman,  now  assistant 
chairman;  Mrs.  Gilbert  Murphy.  Miss 
Tita  Lanser,  Mrs.  Denise  Fleig,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Finney. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  learn- 
ing of  the  recent  growth  of  the  sister- 
city  idea  between  communities  of  this 
hemisphere.  When  Sausalito  began 
looking  for  a  "sister"  in  South  America, 
the  only  such  relationship  was  with  a 
city  in  Brazil.  Now.  as  was  reported  to 
the  World  Conference  last  week,  there 
are  some  20  affiliations  between  North 
American  cities  and  Latin  American 
cities. 

This  is  a  most  hopeful  and  encour- 
aging portent.  I  hope  there  will  be 
many  more  of  these  affiliations  within 


our  own  hemisphere.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy told  a  group  of  Latin  American 
diplomats  last  March : 

Our  hemisphere's  mission  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. •  •  •  We  invite  our  friends  In  Latin 
America  to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of 
life  and  culture  In  the  United  Strttes  •  •  • 
for  we  have  much  to  learn. 

In  this  way  you  can  help  brlnE:  a  fuller 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States — and  contribute  to  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  respect  among  the 
nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

At  this  point  I  insert  a  list  of  active 
town  affiliations  between  North  Ameri- 
can and  South  and  Central  American 
cities,  as  reported  by  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association: 

Argentina:  Santa  Pe  Springs,  Calif.,  and 
SSnta  Fe;  Chula  Vista,  Calif  ,  and  General 
Roca. 

Brazil:  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  Gol.mia:  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.,  and  Porto  Alegre;  Ashevllle, 
N.C..  and  Petropolis. 

Chile:  Sausalito.  Calif  ,  and  Viiia  del  Mar; 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  Valparaiso. 
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Colombia:   Miami,  Fla..  and  BogotA;   Coral 
Gables.  Fla.,  and  Cartagena. 

Costa  Rica:  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  San  Jos4. 

El  Salvador:  Santa  Ana.  Calif.,  and  Santa 
Ana. 

Guatemala:  Savannah.  Ga.,  and  Guate- 
mala City. 

Mexico:  Downey,  Calif.,  and  Guadalajara; 
Redondo  Beach.  Calif.,  and  La  Paz;  Bell- 
flower.  Calif.,  and  Los  Mochls. 

Nicaragua:  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  and 
Managua;  Gonzales,  Calif.,  and  Somoto. 

Paraguay:  York,  Pa.,  and  Asunclbn. 

Uruguay:  Montevideo.  Minn.,  and  Monte- 
video. 

Venezuela:  Akron.  Ohio,  and  Valencia. 

In  the  interest  of  encouraging  this  re- 
warding program.  I  note  that  the  Amer- 
ican Municipal  Association— here  In 
Wa.shington — is  prepared  to  supply 
names  of  foreign  cities  which  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  town  affiliation 
program,  and  otherwise  to  assist  any  in- 
terested U5.  city  government  and,  in- 
deed, any  interested  citizen  in  learning 
more  about  it. 
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Ti  ESixw.  Ji  NE  27,  19G1 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Lek  Metcalt,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Montana. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  minister,  Capi- 
tol Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  God  and  Father  of  mankind,  we 
offer  to  Thee  our  praise  and  gratitude 
for  this  day  which  Thou  hast  given  us. 
We  are  dependent  upon  Thee  for  Life  it- 
self. We  commit  ourselves  and  our  be- 
loved Nation  to  Thy  divine  guidance. 

Our  prayer  this  moment  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  government  here  in  our 
land  and  the  good  of  all  Thy  children 
throughout  the  world.  Bless  with  Thy 
presence  these  men  and  women  who  are 
elected  leaders.  Give  them  that  inner 
serenity  and  calming  peace  that  the 
good  and  the  right  can  work  through 
their  proceedings  here  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  dedicate  the  heads,  hearts,  and 
hands  of  these  people  to  intelligent  serv- 
ice. Give  clarity  to  these  minds  that 
discussions  and  decisions  will  prove  to 
be  wise.  Sanctify  these  hearts  to  sin- 
cerity, honesty,  and  justice  as  inner  mo- 
tivations. Make  steady  these  hands, 
that  at  the  end  of  this  day  they  may 
be  dirty  with  hard  work  but  clean  from 
the  stains  of  the  blood  of  wrong  par- 
ticipation, activity,  and  irresponsibility. 

We  pray  for  the  President  of  these 
United  States.  Bless  him  and  world 
leaders  of  good  will  toward  all  men. 
May  they  never  be  weary  in  well-doing! 
for  In  due  season  they  shall  reap,  if  they 
faint  not. 

Thla  prayer  and  this  people,  we  dedi- 
cate in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

US.  Sen.\te. 
Preside.nt  pro  tempore. 
WtLihington.  D.C.,  June  27.  1961 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily*absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  Lee  Metc.alf.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

C.\RL   Hayde.v, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


H  R.  7052  An  act  to  amend  section  927  of 
the  act  of  March  3.  1901,  relating  to  re- 
sponsibility for  criminal  conduct,  and  for 
other  pur}x>ses: 

H  R  7482.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  Of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved  June  19,  1934,  aa  amended;  and 

H  R.  7677.  An  act  to  increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In 
section  21  of  the  Second  Llbertv  Bond  Act 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
June  26,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.4669.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  gambling  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  4670.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  indecent  publications  in  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

H.R.  6495.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  7044.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
chapter  in  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for 
the  District  of  Columbia; 


HOUSE  BILLS   REFERRED 
Tlic  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice    by    their   titles    and   referred   as 
indicated: 

H.R.4669  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  gambling  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HR.4C70.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  indecent  publications  in  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

H  R  649.5.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H  R.  7044.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H  R  7052.  An  act  to  amend  section  927  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1901,  relating  to  respon- 
sibility for  criminal  conduct,  and  for  other 
purposes;    and 

H.R.  7482.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
approved  June  19.  1934,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R.  7677.  An  act  to  increase  for  a  1-ycar 
perl<xl  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act- 
to  the  Conamittee  on  Finance. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  lisual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sfetements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  were  authorized 
to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
loday 


PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Board  of  Goveinors 
of  the  Greater  Tampa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Tampa.  Fla.,  favoring  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Department  of  State, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.   EASTLAND,    from    the   Committee 
on    the   Judiciary,   without   amendment: 

S.  207.  A     bin     for     the     relief     of     Jean 
Goedicke  (Rept    No    451); 

S.245.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Kam  Vung 
(Lee^  Chong  (Rept   No.  452 c 

S.  489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deliarose  J. 
Dowler  ( Rept   No  453  i ; 

S.  731.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Charles   F. 
TJaden  (Rept.  No   454); 

S.  1450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shim  Dong 
Nyu   (Kim  Christine  May)    (Rept.  No.  455); 

S.  1698.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Athena 
Nicholas  Euteriadou  (Rept   No.  456 1 : 

H.R.  1575    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Annellese  Franziska  Guay    (Rept    No    460); 

H  R.  1602.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Ido 
Enrico  Cassandro  (Rept.  No.  461); 

HR.  1887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Tllford  Lowery  (Rept.  No.  462) ; 

HH.  2155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reoko 
Kawaguchl  Moore  (Rept.  No.  463); 

H.R.  2156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tul  Hing  Tow  Woo    (Rept.  No    464); 

H.R.  2165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
P.  Ballsh  (Rept  No  465) : 

H.R.  2645.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wle- 
slawa  Alice  Kllmowskl   (Rept    No.  466); 

H.R.  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Lauchengco,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  467) ; 

H.R.  3371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Sauter  (also  known  as  Georgois  Makkas) 
(Rept.  No.  468); 

H.R.  3722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Czyz  Krupa  (Rept   No.  469) : 

H.R.  4636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
B.  Cleveland  (Rept.  No.  470) ;  and 

H.R.  4796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
A.  Hartman  (Rept.  No.  471 ) . 

By  Mr,  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with   an   amendment: 

S.  29.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Nyu  CS»ol 
(Ann  Wollmar)   (Rept.  No.  457) ; 

S.  1488.  A  bill  to  amend  section  508  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  at- 
torneys' salaries  (Rept.  No.  476) ;  and 

S.  1990.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1362  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
further  protect  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  penalties  for  ma- 
licious damage  to  certain  communications 
facilities  (Rept.  No.  458). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on    the  Judiciary,    with   amendments: 

S.  270  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tellsa 
Prendic  de  Milenovic  (Rept.  No.  459). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSKN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  149.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  the  estate  of 
Gregory  J.  Kessenlch  (Rept.  No.  449). 


By  Mr.  COTTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,   without  amendment: 

S.  464.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  interstate  compacts  for  the  devel- 
opment or  operation  of  library  facilities  and 
services  (Rept.  No.  450). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  7677.  An  act  to  increase  for  a  1- 
year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act   (Rept.  No.  472)  . 

By  Mr.  MONRONFY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  1459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  longevity  step  increases  for 
postal  employees  (Rept.  No.  474). 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  6874.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
475). 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBUC  LAW  85-626, 
RELATING  TO  DUAL-RATE  CON- 
TRACT AGREEMENTS— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  an  original  bill 
<S.  2154)  to  amend  Public  Law  85-626. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  86-542,  relat- 
ing to  dual-rate  contract  agreements, 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  473  >  there- 
on: which  bill  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  send  a  bill  to  the  desk 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  because  a  time 
limitation  is  involved.  The  bill  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority.  Action  is 
necessary  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair  K  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2154)  to  amend  Public  Law  85-626,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  86-542,  relating 
to  dual-rate  contract  agreements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2154)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "To  amend  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916',  approved  Axigust  12, 
1958  (72  Stat.  574),  as  amended  by  an  Act 
approved  June  29,  1960  (74  Stat.  253),  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "1961"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1962". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  just  passed  a 
bill,  S.  2154,  which  was  reported  unan- 
imously out  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 


merce,  which  relates   to  the  extension 
of  the  dual-rate  contract  agreements. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  single  exten- 
sion for  a  period  of  time  to  allow  us  to 
wort  on  permanent  legislation.  It  came 
from  the  House  and  to  our  committee 
a  week  ago.  The  authority  expires  on 
June  30,  and  that  was  the  reason  for  the 
urgent  necessity  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  dis- 
cussed with  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska 
a  proposed  amendment  which  mertly 
stated  that  a  Governor  of  a  State  could 
express  his  opinion  about  a  certain  rate 
within  30  days  after  it  was  put  into 
effect,  or  words  of  that  kind.  I  sug- 
gested they  submit  the  amendment  on 
the  floor.  I  was  called  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber for  a  conference  with  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. While  I  was  away  from  the 
Chamber,  by  agreement  of  every  Senator 
present,  the  bill  was  passed. 

I  want  to  protect  the  two  Senatoi-s 
from  Alaska.  Although  time  is  now  of 
the  essence.  I  shall  ask  to  reconsider  the 
action  taken  on  the  measure.  We  can 
straighten  the  matter  out  with  them  to- 
morrow, and  the  bill  will  be  on  its  way. 

So  I  therefore  move  to  reconsider  the 
votes  by  which  S.  2154  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  want  action  on  the  motion,  or 
merely  that  the  bill  go  over? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  effect  of  the 
motion  will  be  to  hold  the  matter  up 
until  tomorrow.    Is  not  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  entering  of  the 
motion  will  hold  it  up. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  thank  the  Chair 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ADMINISTERED 
PRICES:  DRUGS"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  448) 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>-,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  52.  87th 
Congress,  1st  session,  I  submit  a  report 
entitled  "Administered  Prices:  Drugs," 
together  with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley].  I  ask  that  the  report,  together 
with  the  individual  views,  and  illustra- 
tions, be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  SALTONSTALL: 
S.  2150.  A  bill  to   authorize  the  appoint- 
ment   of    citizens    of    Guam    to    the    U.S. 
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unitary  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
and  the  VS.  Air  Force  Academy;  to  the  C!om- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Serrlees. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  SAJUTONarALii  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By   Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Bsidges)  : 

8. 2151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Bursteln ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HART    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
McNauara)  : 

5.2152.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2153.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  IXines  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2154.  A   bill   to   amend  Public  Law  85- 
626,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  86-542.  re- 
lating   to    dual-rate    contract    agreements; 
plac(Kl  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnusom  when 
he  reported  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 
By  Mr.  CARROLL: 
S.  2155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Patric*  Hotise.  Ellen  Mjrra  Rachel  House, 
Thomas  Stephen  Rendall  House,  and  Jane 
Ellen  House;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KucKEL.  Mr.  BiBLZ,  and  Mr.  Hicket)  : 
8.  2156.  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 1 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sei>arate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 
8.2157.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sin  Yang 
Hu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


APPOINTMENT     OP     CITIZENS     OP 
GUAM  TO  THE  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  citi- 
zens of  Guam  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and 
the  VS.  Air  Force  Academy. 

On  May  22.  1957,  I  introduced  S.  2133 
which  would  have  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  citizens  of  Guam  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. I  did  this  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
A.  B.  Won  Pat.  speaker  of  the  Guam 
House  of  Representatives.  This  bill  was 
put  tiside  because  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  at  that  time  considering  a 
more  comprehensive  omnibus  bill  which 
provided  for  appointments  from  Guam. 
This  omnibus  plan  was  sent  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  died  there. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  now  to  rein- 
troduce the  bill,  and  will  comment  briefly 
by  way  of  explanation.  At  the  present 
time  some  students  are  admitted  to  the 
various  military  academies  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Canal  Zone.  It  would  seem 
appropriate  to  include  among  these  ter- 
ritories claiming  this  privilege  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam.  Because  Guam  is  an 
American  territory  and  because  there  are 
many  American  military  installations  on 


Guam,  and,  further,  because  Guamani- 
ans  have  constant  contact  with  the 
American  military  authorities,  it  would 
certainly  seem  that  not  only  would  we 
find  a  potentially  good  source  of  military 
officers  from  Guam,  but  we  would  be  ex- 
tending an  act  of  friendship  to  the 
Guamanians  which  would  be  thoroughly 
consistent  wiUi  our  policy  toward  our 
other  territories.  The  Guamanians 
showed  their  sincere  appreciation  of  my 
efforts  in  their  behalf  in  1957  by  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  in  their  legislature  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude,  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  much  appreciate  our 
action  upon  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2150)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  citizens  of  Guam  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acade- 
my, introduced  by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Arme>l 
Services. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PICTURED 
ROCKS  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA  AND  SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA, 
MICH. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamaraI,  and  my.^elf, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
two  bills  which  I  believe  hold  great 
promise  not  only  for  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan but  for  all  Americans. 

These  bills  would  establish  in  Michi- 
gan the  Pictured  Rocks  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  and  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Recreation  Area. 

There  is  handwriting  on  the  wall  for 
all  to  see  who  will  but  open  their  eyes. 
It  tells  us  some  basic  facts  : 

We  in  the  United  States  are  facing  a 
population  increase  just  ahead;  our  pop- 
ulation will  double  in  40  years; 

More  people  will  have  more  leisure  and 
more  money  to  spend  than  has  been 
available  to  previous  generations; 

These  people  in  ever  greater  numbers 
will  require  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation; 

Simultaneous  with  this  greater  de- 
mand there  will  be — and  indeed  already 
there  has  been — a  rapid  and  permanent 
destruction  of  our  remaining  outdoor 
recreation  sites  through  private  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  for  indu.strial  pui- 
poses; 

Michigan  is  singularly  fortunate  in 
possessing  several  of  the  most  beautiful 
remaining  unspoiled  areas  in  the  Nation ; 

The  era  of  the  "vanishing  shoreline" 
is  upon  us,  and  our  decisions  today  on  the 
disposition  of  these  few  remaining  areas 
will  determine  whether  future  genera- 
tions will  have  outdoor  resciuces  to  en- 
joy. 

In  1957  and  1958  the  NaUonal  Park 
Service  made  a  survey  of  the  U.S.  por- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  shoreline,  our 
inland  sea.  The  survey  summary,  en- 
titled "O'lr  Fourth  Shore,"  tells  us  that 
around  the  large  metropolitan  areas  of 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Cleve- 


land, existing  public  ownership  provides 
for  only  one-quarter  inch  of  frontage — 
on  the  lakes — per  person  living  within 
50  miles  of  the  shore : 

Conversely,  the  remaining  undeveloped 
area.s  are  primarily  in  evidence  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  the  northern 
and   eastern  shores  of   Lake   Michigan,   the 

northern  pcction  of  Lake  Huron  and.  In  most 
cases,  on  the  lake  Islands.  This  latter  cate- 
gory Is  significant  because,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  iJbckinac  Island  In  Lake  Huron 
and  the  B.\si  islands  in  Lake  Erie,  these 
Lsolated  bodies  of  land  have  withstood  the 
onslaught  of  residential  development.  Thev 
may  very  well  become  the  last  strongholds 
against  the  urban  sprawl. 

In  spite  of  the  acquisitioiis  by  our 
Michigan  State  park  system,  overcrowd- 
ing of  existing  park  and  playground  fa- 
cilities is  such  that,  as  the  survey  notes, 
"outdoor  recreation  is  becoming  a  chore 
rather  than  a  pleasure."  The  Forest 
Service  tells  me,  as  an  example,  that 
with  respect  to  the  two  national  forests 
m  lower  Michigan: 

If  the  present  trends  continue.  It  is  antici- 
pated tliat  by  the  year  2000  the  overall 
recreation  use  on  these  forests  will  be  over 
nine  and  one-half  tlmea  that  of  1958.  For 
camping  and  picnicking  alone,  the  expected 
increaise  for  the  same  period  will  be  over 
13  times  greater. 

Here  is  the  situation :  Michigan  at  this 
moment  still  has  a  shoreline  whose  scenic 
charm  and  beauty  as  a  water  wonder- 
land cannot  be  challenged,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  have  surveyed  the 
entire  U.S.  coastline.  "Today  an  oppor- 
tunity still  remains  to  set  aside  outstand- 
ing .shore  features  for  public  benefit." 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT 

Happily,  we  can  meet  this  challenge 
and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  the  areas  involved.  An  eval- 
uation of  the  probably  economic  impact 
on  nearby  countries  was  presented  to  our 
May  5  conference  of  Michigan  mayors 
by  Ben  H.  Thompson  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts 
given  us  by  Mr.  Thompson : 

Finding  of  the  economic  study  Indicate 
that  within  5  years  of  establishment  of  a 
national  recreation  area  '  at  Sleeping  Bear, 
an  additional  1.2  million  people  could  be 
expected  to  visit  the  region  each  year.  Di- 
rect expenditures  by  the  additional  tourists 
would  generate  an  estimated  annual  In- 
come to  the  region  of  some  $10  million. 
Through  the  total  probable  Federal  expendi- 
tures over  a  25-year  period,  It  Is  estimated 
that  an  additional  $21.5  million  would  be  in- 
fused Into  the  regional  economy  If  the  pro- 
posed area  is  established.  Undoubtedly 
the  establishment  of  the  national  recrea- 
tion area  would  benefit  the  local,  regional, 
and  State  economies.  This  economic  benefit 
Is  secondary,  of  course,  to  the  satisfactions 
and  pleasure  added  to  the  lives  of  the  mil- 
lion.- who  might  visit  this  outstanding  area. 
•  •  •  •  , 

An  Indication  of  the  effect  of  expendi- 
tures ty  visitors  to  a  possible  national 
recreation  area  along  the  Great  Lakes  Is 
contained  In  articles  by  A.  Robert  Smith, 
which  were  reprinted  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  Mr.  Smith  examined  the  tax  rec- 
ords of  Dare  County,  N.C..  where  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  at  Cape  Hatteras  Is 
located.    He  found  that  total  assessed  valua- 


'  llie  words  "recreation  area"  have  been 
substituted  for  the  word  "seashore"  through 
this  quote. 
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tlon  within  the  county  more  than  doubled 
from  1950  to  1958,  going  from  $11  to 
$25  million.  At  the  same  time,  tax  rates 
were  reduced  from  $1  to  80  cents  per  hun- 
dred. The  volume  of  business  from  the 
tourist  trade  almost  doubled  within  a  6-year 
period  In  the  vicinity  adjacent  to  the  na- 
tiiinal  recreation  area 

Studies  of  the  economic  effects  of  visits  to 
natl(5nal  parks  have  shown  similar  effects. 
For  example.  In  1956  a  study  at  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  made  by 
State  highway  departments  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  showed  that  the  2.5  million 
people  who  visited  the  park  during  1  year 
spent  more  than  $28  million  within  a  30- 
mile  radius  of  the  park. 

The  University  ji  Wyoming  made  an  eco- 
nomic study  of  Ti'ton  County,  where  Grand 
feton  National  Pirk  is  located,  and  found 
that  between  19.'i0  and  1958  trends  in  a 
variety  of  economic  Indicators  were  upward. 
The  population  of  the  county  Increased  27 
percent  In  8  years,  retail  sales  were  up  96 
percent,  and  ban!;  deposits  nearly  doubled. 

Establishment  cf  a  national  park  or  rec- 
reation area  resuhs  in  increased  demand  for 
hotels,  restaurant;.,  motels,  service  stations, 
food  stores,  and  a  multitude  of  other  service 
establishments  wiihln  the  vicinity.  Thus,  it 
provides  Investme  it  opportunities  for  local 
business  and  employment  opportunities  for 
local  labor.  Lane  and  building  values  in 
areas  contiguous  to  the  area  appreciate,  thus 
broadening  the  tac  base  of  local  communi- 
ties. 

Dr.  W.  Paul  Strjissman  of  Michigan  State 
University,  In  his  report  on  "Economic 
Growth  in  Northern  Michigan,"  has  pointed 
out  that  the  leading  Industry  of  northern 
Michigan  is  the  toarlst  Industry  and  that  It 
is  more  profitable  .han  either  mining,  man- 
ufacturing, or  agriculture.  He  states  that 
the  main  attraction  of  northern  Michigan 
Is  relief  from  the  noise  and  tensions  of  city 
life  at  a  cool  expj.nse  of  forest  and  water. 
Well-planned  prl\  ate  resorts  have  their 
place,  particularly  for  high-income  groups, 
Dr.  Strassman  states,  but  he  stresses  that 
experience  has  shown  that  scenic  and  rec- 
reational resources— Great  Lakes  bluffs  and 
dunes.  Inland  beaches,  forests  and  historical 
sites — are  not  likely  to  be  well  preserved  and 
available  to  the  ODtlmum  number  of  vaca- 
tioners under  exclusive  private  ownership 
and  control. 

As  mayors  and  city  managers,  you  may 
have  read  the  report  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerc;,  "Your  Community  Can 
Profit  From  the  Tsurlst  Business."  The  re- 
port states  that  nany  community  leaders 
pin  their  hopes  fo.-  community  development 
entirely  on  Industry  and  agriculture,  but 
many  communities  need — and  now  have 
available — opjxjrti;  nttles  for  tourist  business 
to  balance  their  economic  structure.  If 
your  community  hopes  to  get  Its  share  of 
the  growing  tourist  business,  the  report 
stales:  What  your  community  will  get  de- 
pends on  the  community  itself — its  attitude 
toward  tourists.  Its  recognition  of  the  value 
of  tourist  buslnesj..  and  the  steps  It  takes  to 
stimulate  and  promote  this  business. 

Dr.  Strassman  points  out  the  major  step 
that  can  be  taken  to  stimulate  and  promote 
this  business  In  northern  Michigan,  by  stat- 
ing; "If  parks  and  recreational  facilities  are 
expanded  generously,  tourists  will  spend  100 
to  150  percent  mere  money  in  1970  than  the 
average  of  1954-56  An  area  with  a  major 
Industry  that  Is  likely  to  expand  two  or 
three  times  as  fa«t  as  the  national  economy 
may.  in  this  respect,  consider  Itself  fortu- 
nate." 

•  •  •  •  • 

You  are  indeec  fortunate  to  live  In  a 
State  with  such  outstanding  recreation 
resoiu-ces  as  Mich  gan  possesses  and  to  oc- 
cupy positions  th£  t  permit  you  to  lead  the 
way  so  that  your  communities  can  profit 
from    the    development   of    these    resources. 
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Tour  opj>ortunity  to  provide  an  understand- 
ing within  your  communities  of  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  that  arise  from  suitable 
development  of  recreation  resources  can 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  national, 
State,  and  local  parks  and  recreation  areas 
that  will  meet  the  recreation  needs  of  the 
p>eople  who  live  In  your  community  and  that 
will  also  contribute  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  your  community. 

HUNTING   AND    FISHING 

To  those  who  enjoy  hunting  .and  fish- 
ing and  do  not  want  to  see  important 
areas  taken  "out  of  circulation"  for  these 
purposes,  I  call  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  both  bills  expressly  state  that : 

The  Secretary  (of  the  Interior]  may  permit 
hunting  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  recreation  area  and 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  t.ie  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
any  political  sutKlivision  thereof  vhlch  has 
jurisdiction  of  hunting  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  any  such  regulations,  and  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements regarding  such  hunting  as  he 
may  deem  desirable. 

AREA    COVERED 

The  two  bills  describe  the  general  ex- 
tent of  the  two  recreation  areas.  In 
the  case  of  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  it 
would  extend  roughly  36 ^b  miles  from 
Betsie  Point  in  Benzie  County  to  Good 
Harbor  Bay  in  Leelanau  County,  plus 
South  Manitou  Island — 13  miles.  The 
proposed  Pictured  Rocks  area  would  ex- 
tend roughly  38  miles  from  just  east  of 
the  city  of  Munising  almost  to  Grand 
Marais. 

The  width  of  the  areas  varies  consid- 
erable. Total  acreage  of  the  i)roposed 
Sleeping  Bear  area  would  be  77,000  acres 
on  the  mainland — of  which  11.000  acres 
is  in  inland  lakes — plus  5.300  iicres  on 
South  Manitou  Island;  of  Pictured  Rocks 
67,000  acres — of  which  19,000  is  in  inland 
lakes. 

These  dimensions  are  suggestions  only. 
Not  until  we  have  had  extensive  public 
hearings  should  we  settle  on  the  areas. 
ACQtrisrnoN  or  land 

There  is  always  imderstandable  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  property  owners  when 
a  proposal  such  as  this  is  made.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  assures  me 
that  care  would  be  taken,  in  the  acquir- 
ing of  land  for  these  recreation  areas,  to 
ease  property  owners  and  localities 
through  any  diflHculties  that  might  arise 
during  the  period  of  transition.  The 
process  should  be  orderly.  The  first 
prof>erty  acquired  would  consist  of  pub- 
licly owned  lands  and  privately  owned 
unimproved  lands.  The  bill  provides 
that  owners  of  improved  property  could 
continue  to  use  it  for  residential  pur- 
poses for  a  period  of  25  years  if  they 
chose  to  do  so. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  commercial 
establishments  existing  within  the  area 
could  remain  for  the  life  of  the  owner 
or  a  suitable  alternative  i>eriod.  The 
only  exception  would  be  in  Instances 
where  such  procedure  would  prevent 
necessary  park  development. 
action  needed 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  remain- 
ing unspKjiled  areas  are  being  removed 
from  access  to  the  public  produced 
"foreboding"  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 


surveyed  the  Nation's  shoK'lines.  The 
call  is  for  quick  action,  to  be  taken  with 
bold  strokes.  I  think  we  will  all  be  the 
richer  for  such  action,  and  I  therefore 
hope  we  can  move  swiftly  to  maintain 
for  future  enjoyment  these  outstanding 
Michigan  shores. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  material  supphed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  respect 
to  these  two  areas.  Pictured  Rocks  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  and  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Recreation 
Area. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McNamara),  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

s.2152.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.2153.  A  bill  to  establUh  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dxmes  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Hart 
is  as  follows: 

Sleeping    Bear    Dunes 

Throughout  three  centuries  the  economy 
of  the  Grand  Traverse  region  has  been 
based  primarily  on  its  natural  resources. 
During  the  early  periods  of  resource  exploita- 
tion the  economy  was  situated  to  peaks  not 
experienced  in  recent  years.  As  the  natural 
resources  were  depleted  chaotic  economic 
conditions  resulted.  In  the  past  40  years 
the  scenic  and  recreation  resources  of  the 
region  gave  rise  to  the  tourist  industry 
which,  today,  appears  to  be  replacing  agri- 
culture as  the  primary  source  of  regional 
income. 

The  profKJsed  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  '  is  located  In  Benzie 
and  Leelanau  Counties,  on  Michigan  s 
Lower  Peninsula.  Within  the  proposed  area, 
nearly  10,000  acres  of  land  and  about  11,000 
svu-face  acres  of  Inland  lakes  are  already  In 
public  ownership.  Over  three-quarters  of 
the  land  is  presently  forested,  consisting 
mostly  of  cutover  lands.  By  comparison  with 
other  portions  of  the  two  counties  and  with 
the  Grand  Traverse  region  generally,  agri- 
culture within  the  study  area  Is  not  exten- 
sive. With  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  land 
cleared,  an  estimated  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  land  area  within  the  proposed  bound- 
aries Is  devoted  to  cropland. 

Over  20  million  people  live  within  an 
easy  day's  drive  of  the  area,  and  it  Is  ap- 
parent from  a  study  of  buildings  within  the 
proposed  national  recreation  area  that  the 
local  economy  is  based  primarily  on  recrea- 
tion. Sixty-four  percent  of  the  residential 
structures  are  private  cottages,  while  another 
12  percent  are  commercial  cottages.  Existing 
private  and  commercial  development,  al- 
ready based  substantially  on  recreation,  ap- 
pears to  be  basically  compatible  with  the 
objectives  of  the  proposed  national  recrea- 
tion area.  The  fact  that  fewer  people  live 
in  the  Grand  Traverse  region  today  than  50 
years  ago.  is  highly  significant  in  Indicating 
changes  In  the  level  of  economic  activity. 
B%-en  In  the  decade  just  past,  the  region  ex- 
perienced hea\*y  out-mlgratlon.  as  did  Benzie 
and  Leelanau  Counties,  indicating  a  decline 


'  The  words  "recreation  area"  have  been 
substituted  for  the  word  "seashore"  through- 
out. 
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In  the  rate  of  economic  growth.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  only  about  8  percent  of  the  com- 
bined population  of  Benzie  and  Leelanau 
Counties  reside  within  the  area  under  con- 
sideration. In  the  sununer,  however,  the 
number  of  recreatlonlstB  In  the  area  far  ex- 
ceeds the  nxunber  of  permanent  residents. 

Since  1950  the  growth  In  regional  e^nploy- 
ment  has  been  substantially  below  that  in 
the  rest  of  the  State.  In  1950  one-quarter  of 
the  region's  labor  force  engaged  In  farming, 
while  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  en- 
gaging in  agriculture  was  even  higher  In 
Benzie  and  Leelanau  Counties.  Most  of  the 
region's  manufacturing  activity,  where  earn- 
ings are  higher,  is  centered  in  or  around 
Traverse  City.  Because  one-half  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments  In  the  region 
process  food  and  fiber  crops,  manufacturing 
employment  and  payrolls  are  highly  seasonal. 
The  Importance  of  tourism  to  the  regional 
economy  Is  shown  by  the  employment  in  the 
trade  and  service  Industries,  where  seasonal 
employment  variations  have  been  no  more 
pronounced  than  in  manufacturing.  It  is 
expected  tht  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  would  result  In  the  immediate  ex- 
pansion of  payrolls  and  employment  In  the 
trade,  service,  and  construction  Industries. 
While  there  should  be  no  Immediate  Impact 
upon  payrolls  and  employment  In  other  In- 
dustries, it  appears  reasonable  to  anticipate 
Increases  In  the  long  run  if  the  proposed  area 
Is  established. 

The  three  major  sources  of  basic  Income  in 
the  regional  economy  are  agriculture,  manu- 
factiorlng,  and  tourism.  Developments  In  re- 
cent years  Indicate  that  the  economy  of  the 
Grand  Traverse  region  has  undergone  a  tran- 
sition from  which  one  has  been  agriculturally 
oriented  to  an  economy  based  upron  recrea- 
tion. The  annual  volume  of  the  tourist  busi- 
ness Is  estimated  at  more  than  $25  million 
In  the  Grand  Traverse  region  and  at  approxi- 
mately $8.2  million  in  Benzie  and  Leelanau 
Counties.  Based  on  the  continuation  of  past 
and  present  trends,  it  appears  that  the  best 
prospect  for  future  economic  growth  Is  the 
tourist  Industry.  Since  the  essential  Ingre- 
dients for  a  thriving  tourist  industry  are  the 
region's  scenic  and  recreation  resources,  the 
future  depends  upon  the  planned  and  orderly 
development  of  these  resources. 

Throughout  the  Grand  Traverse  region,  as 
In  the  remainder  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  throughout  the  United  States,  there  has 
been  a  rapidly  growing  use  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resources.  The  Increased  demand  for 
recreation  results  from  the  growth  In  popu- 
lation. Income,  leisure,  and  mobility.  Long- 
range  trends  In  all  four  growth  factors  are 
expected  to  continue  upward.  Therefore,  the 
pressure  of  recreation  demand  will  be  e-  jn 
greater  In  the  future  than  today.  The  tour- 
ist Industry  of  Michigan  and  the  Grand  Trav- 
erse region  should  gain  from  the  potential 
future  demand,  providing  the  basic  natural 
resources  are  protected.  The  establishment 
of  the  proposed  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Recreation  Area  would  preclude  the  unwise 
use  and  haphazard  development  of  the  tour- 
ist Industry's  major  attraction  In  the  region, 
thus  Increasing  the  probability  of  maximum 
long-range  gains  to  local,  regional,  and  State 
economies. 

The  Federal  cost  of  land  acquisition  for 
the  proposed  area  Is  estimated  at  $12.2  mil- 
lion. If  legislation  is  enacted  establishing 
the  national  recreation  area,  anticipated 
expenditures  for  capital  Improvements 
would  be  $10  million  over  the  first  5-year 
period.  Annual  operating  costs  would  aver- 
age about  $296,000  during  the  fifth  year,  and 
should  remain  near  that  level  in  the  follow- 
ing years. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  lands  for 
the  proposed  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Recreation  Area  would  be  acquired  under  a 
program  designed  to  ease  property  owners 
and    local    communities    through    any    diffi- 


culties that  might  arise  during  the  period 
of  transition.  During  the  first  5  years  after 
establishment,  the  major  part  of  the  lands 
acquired  would  consist  of  publicly  owned 
and  priva.ely  owned  unimproved  lands 
Immediate  revenue  losses,  therefore,  would 
be  small.  L^ater.  as  improved  properties  are 
offered  for  sale  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, increased  revenues  from  new  develop- 
ments in  the  areas  contigxious  to  the  pro- 
posed recreation  area  would  offset  ta.x  losses 
in  the  long  run. 

Five  years  after  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed area  an  additional  1.2  milllnn  people 
could  be  expected  to  visit  the  region  each 
year.  Direct  expenditures  by  the  additional 
tourists  would  generate  an  estimated  an- 
nual income  to  the  region  of  some  $10.8  mil- 
lion. If  the  proposed  area  Is  established. 
it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $21  5  mil- 
lion would  be  infused  into  the  regional  econ- 
omy througii  the  total  probable  Federal 
expenditures  over  a  25-year  period.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
national  recreation  area  would  benefit  local, 
regional,  and  probably  State  economies 
Possibly  a  net  economic  gain  to  the  Nation 
might  result. 

But  the  ec(  nomlc  benefits  to  the  proposed 
area  would  be  only  subsidiary  The  uue 
and  vastly  greater  benefits  to  the  people  of 
Michigan  and  to  all  Americans  cannot  be 
measured  in  narrow  monetary  terms  The 
real  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  present 
and  future  i,;enerations  of  Americans  can 
be  evaluated  only  in  terms  of  the  pleasure 
added  to  the  lives  of  the  millions  who  might 
visit  this  ou-.standing  area.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Rensls  Ukert,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Sociil  Research  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  •••  •  •  the  people  of  the 
United  State!;,  through  the  Congre.ss.  have 
indicated  their  Interest  in  maintaining  the 
national  parks  for  their  aesthetic  and  recre- 
ational value  rather  than  for  the  economic 
gain   that  woiild  be   involved  " 

Pictured  Rocks 

The  findinf,'s  of  this  study  Indicate  that 
the  scenic  and  natural  values  of  the  Pictured 
Rocks-Grand  Sable  Dunes  region  are  of  na- 
tional significance  and  should  be  preserved 
as  a  unit  of   the  National  Park  System. 

The  grandeur  of  the  Pictured  Rocks  has 
long  been  considered  one  of  the  scenic  high- 
lights of  the  (5reat  Lakes.  Vivid  descriptions 
were  recorded  by  many  of  the  early  explorers 
of  the  Great  Lakes  region  dating  back  to 
the  early  1600's.  Longfellow  used  this  Lake 
Superior  region  as  the  setting  and  back- 
ground for  his  famous  "Song  of  Hiawatha  " 

Closely  associated  geographically  but  per- 
haps less  widely  known  are  the  adjacent 
Beaver  Basin  and  the  Grand  Sable  Dunes 
regions.  The  Beaver  Basin  embraces  shore 
and  Inland  into  a  composite  relationship  of 
beach,  low  dunes,  lakes,  forest,  swamps  and 
streams,  inviting  freedom  of  movement  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  Grand  Sable  Dunes 
perched  atop  the  Grand  Sable  Banks  on  a 
shelf  275  feet  above  Lake  Superior  are  the 
largest  on  the  Lake  Superior  shore.  These 
active  dunes  rise  to  heights  of  100  feet  and 
cover  more  than  2.200  acres. 

These  three  dominant  landscapes  charac- 
terize the  principal  features  of  the  proposed 
area.  By  un.ting  these  with  the  many  in- 
termediary features  of  scenic  and  natural 
Importance,  the  combined  area  gives  a  shore- 
line that  Is  approximately  38  miles  long,  in- 
cluding 15  miles  of  spectacular  rock  forma- 
tions, 12  continuous  miles  of  undeveloped 
sand  beach,  ,'5  miles  of  towering  windswept 
dunes,  and  6  miles  of  connecting  shore  area. 
Backing  up  the  shoreline  is  65.400  acres  of 
northern  forest  containing  unique  glacial 
embayments,  combined  with  lakes,  ponds, 
waterfalls,  streams,  and  various  types  of 
forest  cover,  making  a  landscape  combina- 
tion that  is  not  only  worthy  of  preservation 
for  its  scenic  beauty,  but  important  for  the 
natural  and  geologic  history  it  contains. 


To  preserve  the  extraordinary  features  of 
this  region  for  public  inspiration  and  enjoy- 
ment, it  is  suggested  that  appropriate  action 
be  taken  to  combine  all  of  these  features  into 
a  single  management  unit  and  made  a  part 
of  our  national  park  system  as  a  unique 
segment  of  our  Nation's  Great  Lakes  land- 
scape. 


EXTENSION  OF  SALINE  WATER 
CONVERSION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  California 
1  Mr.  KucHEL  I .  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
!  Mr  HickeyI,  and  myself,  I  introduce. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  'S.  2156) 
to  extend  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  being  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

This  measure  is  similar  to  others  in- 
troduced in  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
and  will  accompUsh  the  goals  heretofore 
indicated  in  this  very  important  phase  of 
resource  development. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
letter  of  transmittal  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, stated: 

This  bill  is  designed  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations in  your  natural  resources 
message  for  an  extension  of  the  current 
saline  water  research  program.  Its  enact- 
ment will  provide  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  the  program  authorities  re- 
quired to  assure  the  most  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective research  and  development  program 
possible  In  this  field. 

I  am  most  happy  to  cooperate  in  carry- 
ing out  the  expressed  desires  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  this  matter. 

I  think  that  I  should  warn  my  col- 
leagues and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  no  miracles  should  be  ex- 
pected in  this  field.  The  road  ahead  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  an  ex- 
pansion of  basic  research  and  hard  work. 
Our  job  is  to  give  the  administering 
agency  the  tools  with  which  to  do  the 
job.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished through  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Secretary  Udall's  letter  to  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Kennedy's  letter 
of  transmittal  to  Vice  President  Johnson 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

US.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Offici:    of    the    Secretary, 
Washington,  DC  .  June  22.  1961. 
The  PRtsmENT. 
The   White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  PRE.sn)ENT:  I  am  enclosing  a 
draft  of  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  being  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations In  your  natural  resources 
message  for  an  extension  of  the  current 
saline  water  research  program.  Its  enact- 
ment will  provide  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  the  program  authorizations 
required  to  assure  the  most  vigorous  and 
effective  research  and  development  program 
possible  in  this  field. 

We  know  from  the  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  that  sea  or  brackish  water  can  be 
desalted  and  put  to  beneficial  use.  but  bet- 
ter processes  are  needed  to  make  it  an  eco- 
nomical source  of  supply  for  general  use. 
Just  prior  to  World  War  II,  the  cost  of  con- 
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\ersion  ranged  upA-ard  from  $5  per  1. 000 
gallons  Today,  plants  around  the  world 
are  producing  about  20  million  gallons  of 
fresh  water  from  the  sea  per  day.  From 
the  Information  we  have  avalhible  the  most 
efficient  plant  now  in  commercial  operation 
is  on  tile  Island  of  Aruba.  just  off  the  coast 
of  Venezuela.  Th  s  plant  is  producing 
2.800.000  gallons  of  frcth  water  per  day  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1  75  ;)er  1,000  gallons. 

Construction  of  demon.stratlon  plants  au- 
thorized by  the  act  3f  September  2.  1958  1 72 
Stat.  1706),  is  aire  idy  vinderway.  On  the 
b.asls  of  extrapulaticns  prepared  by  staff  en- 
gineers of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  we  an- 
ticipate that  at  least  two  of  these  plants  will 
pnxiuce  fresh  water  in  the  range  of  $1  to 
$1  25  per  1.000  gallons  While  these  proc- 
esses repre.'^cnt  considerable  progress,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  I  le  conversum  processes 
presently  available  for  the  demonstration 
plants  are  the  best  that  can  be  developed. 
Further  research  is  expected  not  only  to  im- 
prove those  processes  but  it  also  holds 
promise  of  de\e!oplnj  entirely  new  methods 
which  may  permit  th.'  attainment  of  a  major 
breakthrough. 

The  results  to  dit?  of  this  Department's 
saline  water  researcl  and  development  ac- 
tivities under  our  b:.slc  authorization  have 
in  large  part  develc'ped  the  technological 
advances  that  permit  many  communities 
In  need  of  a  dependatle  supply  of  fresh  water 
to  be  interested  now  in  the  li'.stallation  of 
conversion  plants,  if  they  could  obtain  the 
necessary  financial  a.'^istance  which  we  are 
recommending  for  yojr  consideration  It  is 
our  opinion  tiiat  th  ?  continuation  of  the 
program,  whicli  this  bill  would  authorize, 
should  help  signlflcartly  to  make  it  possible 
to  bring  good  water  supplies  to  local  com- 
munities on  a  basis  that  is  economically 
fe.xsible  It  should  also  lessen  the  obstacle 
to  the  financing  of  the  investment  of  sub- 
stanti.tl  sums  of  moiu'V  in  conversion  plants 

Although  many  teclinological  problems  re- 
li^ain  to  be  solved,  results  obtained  from 
laboratory  investigations  give  reliable  indi- 
cations that  tiie  objective  o'  low  cost  con- 
verted water  can  be  attained  If  we  can 
reach  our  objectives,  converted  saline  water 
may  become  an  important  source  of  supple- 
mental water  for  many  areas  of  tlie  United 
States  and,  indeed,  of  the  world.  Enactment 
of  propoted  legislation  is  necessary  if  this 
important  work  is  to  be  continued  beyond 
June  30.  1963. 

This  proposed  bill  las  the  same  objectives 
as  do  related  bills  that  have  already  been 
Introd  viced. 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  covers  generally 
saline  water  researcl.  and  development.  It 
is  substantially  the  tame  as  existing  law  ex- 
cept In  connection  w  th  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  and  tiie  life  of  the  program. 
We  have  incorporatei  in  the  attached  draft 
l)ill  various  changes  that  we  feel  are  ap- 
propriate. 

Section  8  of  title  I  removes  the  e.xpendi- 
ture  celling  and  extends  the  time  limit  be- 
cause it  is  Impossible  to  predict  in  advance 
the  rate  of  progress  ;hat  might  be  achieved, 
or  to  predict  the  cost  of  solving  a  tech- 
nological problem  o'  this  magnitude.  The 
time  and  fiscal  limits  set  by  the  Congress 
in  1952  and  1955  have  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate. For  a  progr  im  that  Is  probing  in 
an  unprecedented  n  anner  into  the  secrets 
of  nature  to  develop  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  economically  <  ompctitive  fresh  water, 
It  seems  wise  to  allow  adequate  flexibility 
m  the  rate  at  which  such  a  program  shall 
advance.  Congress  iuis  recognized,  and  by 
this  legislation  wou  d  reaffirm,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program.  With  each  passing 
year  the  program  will  be  of  much  greater 
significance  to  mankind  It  shotild  be  au- 
thorized to  function  until  it  has  attained 
the  objectives  set  forth   by  the  Congress. 

Title  II  repeats  the  1958  law  regarding 
demonstration    projects    but     extends     the 


duration  of  the  program  from  7  years  to  15 
years,  removes  the  limitation  on  the  appro- 
priations, and  authorizes  the  construction 
of  an  unspecified  number  of  additional 
demonstration  plants  including  ones  ca- 
pable of  producing  not  to  exceed  50  million 
gallons  of  water  per  day. 

Title  III.  which  we  feel  is  essentia;  to  the 
whole  program,  would  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  conver- 
sion plants  Tills  title,  is  similar  to  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act. 

Title  IV'  provides  for  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernmental units  or  public  or  privati?  utili- 
ties for  that  part  of  the  capital  investment 
necessary  to  reduce  the  price  of  water  to  a 
competitive  price.  It  further  provides  for 
contracts  with  the  borrower  for  Federal  pay- 
ment of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
converted  water  and  a  fair  price  for  such 
water 

Title  V  directs  the  cooperation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  cl  State 
and  heads  of  related  agencies  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  appropriate 
cases  in  the  establishment  of  land-based  sa- 
liue  water  conversion  plants. 

I  recommend  that  this  legislation  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.   June  26.  1961. 
Hon  LvNDON  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  ;  I  am  transmitting 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft 
bill  to  carry  out  the  recommendatlcns  on 
saline  water  research  in  my  natural  resources 
message 

Water — one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
abundant  compounds  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face— is  rapidly  becoming  a  limiting  factor 
on  further  economic  growth  in  many  areas 
of  this  Nation  and  the  world.  As  tinie  goes 
on.  more  and  more  communities  v.-ill  be 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  economic  dis- 
tress and  stagnation  unless  alternative 
sources  of  suitable  water  are  develojjed. 

It  is  es.sential,  tiierefore,  that  we  make 
every  effort  at  this  time  to  search  for  low- 
cost  processes  for  converting  sea  and  brack- 
ish water  into  fresh  water  to  meet  our  future 
water  needs  and  those  of  our  neighbors 
throughout  the  world.  I  know  of  no  Federal 
activity  that  offers  greater  promise  of  making 
a  major  contribution  to  the  ultimate  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  all  mankind  than  this 
program. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  with  a  wide  variety  of  tools  to 
attack  the  saJlne  water  conversion  cost  bar- 
rier It  contemplates  a  major  acceleration 
of  current  programs  of  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, and  permits  the  construction  of  con- 
version plants  far  larger  than  any  now  in 
existence  to  test  the  feasibility  of  known 
and  yet  to  be  developed  processes.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Congress  will  share  my 
view  that  we  must  move  ahead  with  this 
important  program,  and  I  urge  that  favor- 
able and  prompt  consideration  be  given  this 
legislation. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  describing  this  legislation 
in  greater  detail.  A  letter  identical  to  this 
is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk 
until  Friday  next,  to  allow  additional 
Senators  to  join  as  sponsors  of  this  bill. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred  and,  without  ob- 
jection, will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2156 1  to  expand  and  ex- 
tend the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son (for  himself  and  other  Senators^, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  85-626. 
RELATING  TO  DUAL  RATE  CON- 
TRACT AGREEMENTS— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  GRUENING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bartlett)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  'S.  2154)  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-626.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
86-542.  relating  to  dual  rate  contract 
agreements,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  SERVICE  TRAIN- 
ING ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1863,  the  Senior  Citizens 
Service  Training  Act.  the  name  of  Sen- 
ator Pell  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  following  bills: 

S.  1005,  which  I  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to 
remove  a  statutory  ceiling  on  the  cost 
of  Federal  Reserve  bank  branch  build- 
ings ; 

S.  1486,  introduced  by  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  to  authorize  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  to  establish  reasonable 
maximum  service  charges  which  may  be 
levied  on  dormant  accounts  by  national 
banks: 

S.  1771.  introduced  by  myself  and 
Senator  Saltonstall,  to  improve  the 
usefulness  of  national  bank  branches  in 
foreign  countries:  and 

S.  2130.  an  administration  bill,  to  re- 
peal certair,  obsolete  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  mints  and  assay  offices, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Hearings  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
July  10.  1961.  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5302 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  hearings  on  any  of  these 
bills  are  requested  to  notify  Mr.  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  staff,  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  room  5304  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  telephone  Capitol 
4-3121.  extension  3921.  before  the  close 
of  business  on  Friday,  July  7,  1961. 
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TRUTH  IN  LENDING— NOTICE  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  REQUIRE  DISCLOSURE 
OP  FINANCE  CHARGES  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  EXTENSIONS  OF 
CREDIT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  wish 
to  announce  the  beginning  of  hearings 
on  S.  1740,  a  bill  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requir- 
ing the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in 
connection  with  extensions  of  credit. 

Hearings  will  begin  on  Monday,  July 
17.  1961,  and  run  through  at  least  Thurs- 
day, July  20,  1961.  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

I  might  say  that  I  think  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  will  be  able  to  complete  our 
hearings  in  these  4  days. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  at  hearings  on  this  bill  are  re- 
quested to  notify  Mr.  Jonathan  Lindley, 
staff  assistant  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Production  and  Stabilization,  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  5304  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone Capitol  4-3121.  extension  3921,  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  event,  be- 
fore the  close  of  business  on  July  10, 
1961. 


NOTICE  CONCFJINING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

David  M.  Satz,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  New  Jersey, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Chester  A.  Weiden- 
burner 

Forrest  F.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  A. 
Simpson 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  July  5,  1961,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
Address     entitled     "America     in     Today's 
World,"  delivered  by  Senator  Wayne  Mobse. 
of  Oregon,  at  graduating  ceremonies  at  Suf- 
folk University,  Boston.  Mass.,  June  18,  1961. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 
Address  entitled  The  Democratic  Party 
and  the  Aged,"  delivered  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  before  the  14th  Annual 
Conference  on  Aging,  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  June  20, 
1961. 


By  Mr 

Address  d« 

the  annual 

fessional   ch 

tlonal  Jourr 

By  Mr 

Letter  to 

published  In 

Herald  of  J» 


.  KERR : 

iivered  by  Senator  Monroney  at 
dinner  of  the  Washington  pro- 
apter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Na- 
allstlc  Society,  on  June  7.  1961. 
.  GOLDWATER: 

the  editor  written  by  him  and 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
me  27,   1961. 


TRIBUTES  TO   LAW  RISKEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
from  time  to  time  we  all  experience  per- 
sonal regret  and  loss  with  the  passing  of 
a  friend,  especially  one  who.'^e  life  has 
been  full  of  accomplishment,  devotion  to 
his  profession,  and  a  generous  amount 
of  human  understanding.  Recently  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  a  very  good 
friend,  one  of  Montana's  accomplished 
journalists.  Law  Risken,  of  Butte,  Mont. 

Law  Risken  worked  his  way  up  the  lad- 
der of  journalism.  He  started  as  cub 
reporter,  and  finally  became  editor,  man- 
ager, and,  iit  the  time  of  his  death,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Montana  Standard,  in 
Butte.  Law  was  a  good  reporter  and 
editor.  He  displayed  great  understand- 
ing and  consideration  of  those  around 
him.  I  considered  Law  Risken  a  true 
and  loyal  friend,  one  whom  I  shall  miss 
greatly. 

Mr.  President,  the  Montana  news- 
papers published  a  number  of  fine  trib- 
utes to  Law  Risken.  On  behalf  of  my 
junior  coll(?ague  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  my- 
self, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials from  the  Montana  Standard,  the 
Independent  Record,  and  an  article  from 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  be  printed  at 
the  concluf.ion  of  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Jlontana  Standard.  June  15.  1961 1 
Tribute  to  Law  Risken 

Although  we  of  this  newspaper  deal  daily 
with  human  tragedy  we  never  find  ourselves 
quite  capable  of  coping  with  it.  especially 
when  it  co.-nes  close  to  home  as  it  has  in 
the  death  c-f  Law  Risken.  who  for  so  many 
years  shared  our  labors  and  our  joys  and 
sorrows  in  ii  workaday  world.  Law  was  our 
boss  for  many  years,  but  actually  he  was  so 
soft  spoken  and  mild  that  we  always  felt  he 
was  Just  another  one  of  us. 

We  knew  Law  Risken  as  a  fine  and  loyal 
friend.  We  knew  him  as  a  competent  and 
talented  draftsman  in  the  profession  of 
Journalism.  A  fine  writer  and  student  of 
human  nature,  he  had  reached  the  height.s 
of  his  profession.  And  he  had  helped  to  pull 
many  a  st.'-uggllng  young  man  along  the 
difficult   paths  of  newspaper   work. 

But  if  Lew  had  any  one  specialty,  it  was 
a  total  capacity  for  friendship.  Over  the 
years  friends  came  to  this  office  In  an  un- 
ending stream.  They  came  to  share  in  the 
kindly  humor,  the  understanding  and  the 
loyalty  of  this  man  who  had  these  attributes 
in  excess.  They  still  came,  even  after  Law 
Risken's  retirement  and  during  his  long  Ill- 
ness. They  could  have  paid  him  no  greater 
tribute. 

As  the  years  pass  we  shall  miss  Law.  But 
we  shall  never  forget  him  And  there  will 
remain  in  cur  hearts  the  wish  thut  we  might 
have  been  more  like  him,  especially  in  his 
understanding  of  human  nature  and  his 
capacity  to  win  and  hold  friends. 

These  newspapers  are  proud  to  have  had 
Law  as  a  cub  reporter,  reporter,  sports  editor. 


city  editor,  managing  editor,  editor,  manager 
and — finally — editor  emeritus.  The  mary 
thousands  of  pages  in  our  bound  volumes 
stand  as  u  lasting  memorial  to  him. 


I  From  the  Independent  Record, 
June  16,  1961  ] 

It  Is  '30"  tor  Law  Risken 

In  the  newspaper  world's  earlier  days  there 
used  to  be  a  signal  which  meant  "the  end."' 

When  the  number  "30"  came  down  the 
telegraph  wire  it  apprised  the  one  receiving 
that  this  was  the  end  of  the  story. 

And  so  the  time  has  come  to  mark  "30" 
at  the  end  of  the  career  of  Law  Risken,  who 
once  was  the  editor  of  this  newspaper. 

Law  Risken  was  a  newspaperman's  editor. 

He  knew  the  business  because  it  was  his 
life's  work. 

When  he  became  the  execxitlve  head  of 
this  paper  and  later  of  the  Montana  Stand- 
ard it  was  with  the  background  of  having 
done  all  the  Jobs  well  on  the  path  which  led 
to  f  l\e  top. 

But  Law  Risken  was  more  than  that. 

He  was  an  editor  who  knew  not  only  news- 
papering,  but  the  community  and  th'e  State 
in  which  he  lived. 

Those  who  have  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Law  Risken  have  a  deep  and  abiding  re- 
spect for  the  journalistic  paths  which  he 
.started. 

He  understood  his  work  and  he  knew  where 
he  was  going.  He  understood  the  motives 
of  tliose  around  him  and  his  influence  ex- 
tended far  beyond  his  particular  niche  in  the 
newspaper   world. 

And  while  It  may  be  "30"  In  one  sense  for 
La^^  Risken,  those  who  worked  with  him, 
those  who  worked  for  him,  those  who  were 
trained  by  him.  all  knew  that  his  Influence 
will  live  on  in  their  skills  and  in  their  atti- 
tudes. 

(From    the    Great   Palls    Tribune.    June    14. 

1961] 

Leaders  Eulogize  Risken 

The  death  of  Law  Risken  In  Butte  Tues- 
day was  termed  a  great  loss  to  the  State 
or  Montana'  by  Gov.  Donald  G.  Nutter. 

The  State's  chief  executive  said  Risken 
"was  a  patriotic  citizen  and  a  fine  newspaper- 
man. People  such  as  he  are  ever  remem- 
bered but  can  never  be  replaced." 

Other  comments  on  the  passing  of  the 
longtime  Butte  newspaper  executive  In- 
cluded these: 

RESPECTED  BY  ASSOCIATES 

"Those  who  have  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Law  Risken  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
respect  for  the  Journalistic  paths  which  he 
charted.  He  understood  his  work  and  he 
knew  where  he  was  going.  He  understood  the 
motives  of  those  around  him  and  his  In- 
fluence extended  far  beyond  his  particular 
niche  in  the  newspaper  world." — Robert  E. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Helena  Independent 
Record 

"Law  Risken  was  one  of  Montana's  most 
discerning  editors.  His  ability  to  make  a 
rapid  analysis  of  situations  was  uncanny 
and  his  inspiration  to  his  fellow  workers 
uneciualed.  Montana  has  lost  a  top  news- 
paperman and  a  civic  leader." — Al  Oaskill, 
who  knew  Risken  as  a  sports  editor  and  then 
as  editor  of  the  combined  Helena  Independ- 
ent Record,  of  which  Gasklll  became  manag- 
ing  editor. 

Law  Risken  was  a  standout  In  the  Mon- 
tana newspaper  world — he  had  what  It  takes 
to  reach  the  top.  He  was  a  great  guy  and  a 
tine  citizen." — Joe  L.  Markham,  manager  of 
the  Montana  Automobile  Association  and 
former   Butte   newspaperman. 

FINE  CITIZEN 

"Law  Risken  was  a  thoughtful,  public- 
spirited  newspaperman  and  a  great  booster 
for    Montana.      He    had    a    friendly    feeling 
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toward  everyone.  I  was  shocked  by  his 
passing.  Mr.  Riske  i  has  left  his  mark  on 
Montana." — Associate  Justice  Hugh  Adair, 
of  the  Montana  Sui)reme  Court. 

"Montana  has  lest  a  very  sincere  and 
capable  newspajDerman  He  was  extremely 
considerate  toward  everyone  His  death  is  a 
shock  to  his  host  o  friends  ' — Secretary  of 
State  Frank  Murra-'. 


LETS   NOT    DISTORT    HISTORY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  Sunday,  June  :25,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGee  1  issued  an 
extremely  lucid  stitement  in  rebuttal  to 
some  recent  press  releases  and  articles 
emanating  from  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  had 
many  years  experience  as  a  professor 
of  history,  and  is,  at  present,  the  only 
member  of  the  Araerican  Historical  As- 
.sociation  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  this 
statement  he  has,  in  an  academic  man- 
ner, accurately  portrayed  the  actual 
events  which  transpired  during  the 
World  War  II  meetings  between  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Marshall  Stalin  at 
Teheran  and  President  Roosevelt  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  at  Cairo.  His  state- 
ment stands  in  stark  contrast  to  recent 
articles  circulated  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  which  attempt  to 
reflect  history  to  a  partisan,  political 
advantage. 

Mr.  President.  "  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Senator  McGees  .statement  be 
printed  in  the  Re(  ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Let's  Not   Distort  History 

(Statement  by  Sen.itor  McGef  on  June  "25, 
1961,  in  rebuttal  to  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Republican  National  Committee  mag- 
azine Battle  Lin?,  whicli  deal  with  the 
World  War  II  mei?ting.s  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Marshal  Stalm.  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Chiang  Kai-shek) 

The  publication  by  the  Department  of 
State  within  the  past  week  of  the  full  docu- 
ments of  the  historic  World  War  II  summit 
conferences  at  Cairo  and  Teheran  is  a  com- 
mendable service  to  historical  scholarship. 
As  a  former  profetsor  of  history  and  still 
an  active  member  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association.  I  ijartlcularly  applaud  the 
availability  of  t  ie.se  documents  They 
merit  careful  stiidv  as  ;i  further  reminder, 
It  one  be  needed,  o:'  the  dirticulties  of  nego- 
tiation witli  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
unreliability    of    Soviet    commitments. 

Coincident  with  the  releasing  of  the  docu- 
ments, however,  hiis  been  the  entrance  to 
the  historical  lists  ol  the  Republican  Na- 
tir)iial  Committee.  Under  the  name  of  that 
distinguished  group,  there  has  just  been  is- 
sued what  is  represented  as  oeing  a  series 
of  "historical"  tra:ts  as.sessing  these  first 
two  wartime  conferences.  Perhaps  as  the 
only  member  of  th<  American  Historical  As- 
sociation currently  m  the  U.S  Senate,  I 
should  be  expected  to  welcome  them  into 
the  rank.s  of  the  hi^torians 

I  must  say.  how^ner.  that  if  the  Repub- 
lican National  Corimittee  is  serious  about 
venturing  into  the  realm  of  history,  those 
who  draft  their  little  bulletin.  Battle  Line. 
will  have  to  becon  e  more  respective  of  the 
facts.  .\ny  freshrran  history  student  who 
had  dared  turn  in  a  set  of  papers  such  as 
those  Issued  during  the  past  week  pertain- 
ing to  the  Cairo  and  Teheran  meetings 
would  have  flunked  the  course. 


A  student  of  history  risks  a  flunk,  not 
when  he  disagrees  wflh  the  professor,  nor 
when  he  places  a  diflferent  Interpretation 
upon  a  set  of  facts,  but  whenever  he  does 
violence  to  the  simple  rules  of  historical 
criticism  in  the  search  for  historical  truth 
These  violations  Include  lifting  statements 
out  of  context,  omitting  portions  of  quotes, 
distorting  facts,  and  losing  historical  per- 
spective. On  all  of  these  counts  the  June 
17.  18,  and  19  releases  from  national  Re- 
publican lieadquariers  fall  short  of  the  most 
elementary  of  historical  standards. 

For  example:  In  an  apparent  attempt  to 
support  their  contention  that  President 
Roosevelt  agreed  to  a  "sell-out"  of  Poland, 
the  GOP  release  quotes  from  the  minutes  ol 
a  December  1,  1943,  meeting  between  Roose- 
velt and  Stalin  as  follows:  "The  President 
said  I  to  Stalin  (  personally  he  agreed  with 
Marshal  Stalin""  (Battle  Line.  June  17,  p.  2 ) . 
The  passage  in  the  official  do<?uments 
actually  reads  (p.  594)  "He  (President 
Rocsevelt)  said  i)ersonally  he  agreed  with 
the  views  of  Marshal  Stalin  as  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a  Polish  state." 

This  IS  a  classic  illustration  of  thi;  propa- 
gandist trick  of  changing  meaning  by  partial 
quotation. 

In  another  instance  the  GOP  papers  refer 
to  the  agreement  between  FDR.  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek  for  restoring  Formosa  to  China  as 
follows:  "In  this  amazingly  casual  way 
Formosa  which  had  been  the  flnt  inde- 
pendent Republic  in  Asia  was  transferred  to 
China"  (Battle  Line.  June  18,  1961,  p.  1). 
Thats  plain  bad  history.  Most  hlsto:-y  books 
indicate  that  Formosa  had  never  been  a 
republic:  that  it  wns  tinder  Chin^jse  rule 
from  the  17th  centtiry  until  Japan  took  it  by 
force  in  18P5. 

Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  suggest  •;hat  the 
basic  "hi.storical  crime""  committed  in  Re- 
publican headquarters  has  been  to  li.  t  nearly 
all  of  their  political  blasts  contained  in  the 
propaganda  sheets  at  hand  out  of  context. 
Prom  over  900  pages  of  documents  they  focus 
on  but  a  few;  from  among  a  half  million 
words  they  select  a  handful  of  phras<?s.  This 
is  questionable  editorial  Integrity. 

But  even  more  serious  Is  the  deliberate  dis- 
tortion of  history  in  these  GOP  ccmments 
by  conveying  the  false  impression  they  give 
of  the  overall  results  of  the  wartime  con- 
ferences. They  are  represented  as  iiegotiat- 
ing  defeats  for  the  United  States. 

To  be  more  honest  with  the  fact;;  and  to 
recapture  the  perspective  of  the  war  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  In  November  and 
December  of  1943,  it  is  necesary  Xjc  remind 
ourselves  of  the  dire  straits  Ir.  which 
America  found  herself  at  the  time. 

There  was  yet  no  landing  of  American 
trcxjps  in  Europe;  the  Japanese  were  in 
solid  control  of  their  newly  won  empire  in 
Asia;  Russia  and  the  United  States  dis- 
trusted each  other's  Intent  in  the  war,  Mos- 
cow believing  we  were  dragging  ou;-  feet  in 
Europe  while  we  believed  the  Soviets  were 
holding  back  in  Asia.  The  outcome  of  the 
war  on  both  fronts  was  far  from  certain. 
Our  own  survival  was  still  very  much  in 
doubt. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  was  lukewarm  about 
continuing  the  fight  against  Japan  yet  his 
soldi^s  kept  several  million  Nipponese 
troops  pinned  down  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia.  Even  today  in  hindsight  It  is  surely 
understandable  that  one  of  our  top  pri- 
orities was  to  keep  the  generalissimo  in  the 
war.  Likewise,  at  Teheran  a  major  goal  was 
to  close  ranks  with  Russia  in  a  jo  nt  mili- 
tary squeeze  play  to  destroy  Hitler  f,nd  later 
Japan.  These,  then,  were  the  real  i)iirposes, 
the  prime  targets  at   Cairo  and  Teheran. 

Such  conversations  as  there  were  about 
postwar  settlements  were  second  iry  and 
largely  incidental.  The  conversations  were 
strictly  Informal  and  no  negotiations  or 
agreements  on  these  questions  wer-j  under- 
taken— at  most  they  were  exploratory. 


For  the  Republican  National  Committee 
to  choose  to  prowl  through  this  section  of 
the  reports  on  Teheran,  therefore,  becomes 
a  matter  of  deep  concern.  Obviously  it  is 
undertaken  with  the  hope  that  out  of  raking 
through  the  ashes  of  the  past  some  partisan 
advantage  might  be  gained.  I  am  confident 
that  responsible  Republican  leaders  will  be 
equally   concerned    at    this   shoddy   effort 

Biparti.san  unity  on  key  matters  of  for- 
eign policy  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
important  traditions  of  our  Government, 
and  this  attempt  to  bring  these  matters  into 
the  domestic  political  marketplace  imposes 
a  strain  on  such  unity  at  a  critical  time  in 
our  history. 

Even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  this 
political  attack  goes  to  great  lengths  to  bring 
into  prominence  those  few  phrases  in  the 
documents  which  are  most  likely — 18  years 
after  the  fact — to  cause  resentment  in  such 
friendly  countries  as  England.  France,  Ger- 
many, and  India.  It  is  one  thing  to  have 
these  controver.sial  remarks  preserved  in  the 
context  of  a  scholarly  publication  It  is 
quite  another  to  seek  to  convert  them  Into 
press  headlines  Had  the  Soviet  Government 
undertaken  to  perform  this  hat<;het  Job  on 
our  ties  with  our  friends  and  allies,  we  could 
at  least  consider  the  source.  But  for  It  to 
come  from  one  of  our  two  great  parties  Is 
an  action  of  the  gravest  sort. 

What  shall  be  the  Judgment  of  history  in 
regard  to  the  two  conferences''  Chiang  was 
kept  in  the  war;  Russia  and  the  United 
States  "Closed  the  ring"  around  Germany. 
The  prime  purposes  of  the  meetings  were 
achieved  with  overwhelming  success  This 
simple  truth  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
Republican  allegations  of  serious  defeats 

Even  in  the  nonmilitary  realm,  the  Te- 
lieran  conversations  evoked  from  Stalin  ex- 
pressions favorable  to  restoring  a  free  Poland: 
respect  for  the  territorial  boundaries  of  Iran; 
and  a  tacit  pledge  to  work  for  the  "elimina- 
tion of  t>Tanny,  slavery,  oppression,  and 
intolerance  '  in  the  postwar  world.  These 
were  impressive  beginnings,  to  say  the  least 
That  more  did  not  come  of  them  in  later 
years  has  little  to  do  with  the  atmosphere 
of  the  talks  in  1943.  We  would  do  well  to 
recall  a  January  1958  comment  of  a  great 
and  responsible  Republican,  John  Poster 
Dulles,  when  he  said  of  the  late  Yalta  agree- 
ments that  the  trouble  was  not  with  the 
agreements  themselves  but  rather  with  the 
Russian  failure  to  live  up  to  them.  This 
would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  conclusion 
which  a  fair  review  of  the  history  of  Cairo 
and  Teheran  can  yield  for  us  now. 

Apart  from  mangling  history,  the  main 
purport  of  these  GOP  papers  seems  to  be  to 
try  to  somehow  equate  the  long-past  war- 
time conferences  with  the  recent  meetings 
in  Paris.  "Vienna,  and  London  between 
President  Kennedy,  President  de  Gaulle. 
Premier  Khrushchev,  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmlllan  Again  and  again  Battle  Line  re- 
fers to  the  Teheran  and  Cairo  Conferences 
as  horrible  examples  of  the  evil  results  of 
"the  same  kind  of  one-man  secret  diplomacy 
that  President  Kennedy  has  employed." 

The  GOP  National  Committee  attacks 
make  it  appear  that  summits,  one-man  di- 
plomacy, and  face-to-face  meetings  between 
heads  of  state  are  the  monopolies  of  one 
party.  So  soon  have  they  forgotten  the 
Camp  David  meeting  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Premier  Khrushchev.  That 
conference  was  described  by  the  press  as 
•Secret  Talk  Held."  and  "President  and  Pre- 
mier Confer  at  Length  Without  Advisers." 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  honorable  politi- 
cal disagreement  over  the  desirability  of 
summit  conferences  In  general,  or  even  a 
special  one  in  particular.  But  the  simple 
fact  that  we  cannot  be  sure  which  tactic  or 
what  emphasis  will  turn  out  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful one  ought  to  make  us  cautious  about 
recklessly  attacking  any  personal  efforts  to 
probe  for  possible  Improvements. 
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No  one  can  pretend  that  no  mistakes  were 
ever  made  during  the  difficult  period  of  the 
wartime  conferences.  It  is  as  unfair  to  casti- 
gate Roosevelt  for  Teheran  or  Cairo  as  it 
would  be  General  Eisenhower  tea  the  Berlin 
decision  during  the  war.  Yet,  surely  from 
the  standpoint  of  Monday  morning  quarter- 
backs, our  20/20  hindsight  can  always  find 
things  which  might  have  been  done  differ- 
ently. 

Unfortunately,  the  times  do  not  afford  us 
the  luxury  of  putting  off  today's  critical  de- 
cisions until  we  can  examine  them  in  hind- 
sight 5  or  10  years  hence.  Judgments 
have  to  be  made  and  chances  have  to  be 
taken  now.  And  whether  the  decisionmaker 
be  a  Roosevelt  at  Teheran  pr  an  Eisenhower 
In  Berlin,  we  must  understand  that  the  ma- 
jor decisions  were  made  by  wise,  able,  and 
patriotic  Americans  who  did  what  seemed 
to  be  the  best  thing  to  do  in  difficult  circum- 
stances amid  conditions  as  they  understood 
them  at  the  time.  The  actions  were  under- 
taken by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats; 
they  were  widely  approved  at  the  time;  and 
have  survived  the  objective  judgments  of 
history  as  worthy  acts  of  American  states- 
manship. 

And,  finally,  the  present  times  are  alto- 
gether too  critical  to  be  raising  national 
doubts  about  obscure  circumstances  of  the 
past.  This  is  hardly  the  time,  either,  to  be 
opening  old  sores  among  our  friends  and 
allies.  Least  of  all  is  this  the  moment  to  be 
calling  into  question  the  integrity  and  skills 
of   our   Presidents — past    or   present. 

In  1961  the  Nation— in  fact,  the  free 
world — can  ill  afford  to  play  reckless  politi- 
cal games  with  the  past.  Our  needs,  both 
national  and  international,  are  too  urgent 
to  permit  irresponsible  political  quackery. 
It  is  the  moment  for  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  party,  to  marshal  the  best  we  have 
In  order  to  do  the  most  we  can  toward 
achieving  the  goals  we  must. 


"UNEMPLOYABLES."  SO-CALLED. 
POSE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
most  economic  indicators  point  to  a  re- 
covery from  the  recession  which  caused 
so  much  hardship  to  so  many  worthy 
and  industrious  American  workers. 

In  my  view,  much  of  the  credit  must 
go  to  President  Kennedy's  enlightened, 
progressive  antirecession  measures. 

However,  Mr.  President,  certain  prob- 
lems spawned  by  the  recent  recession 
and  its  predecessors  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod will  endure,  despite  the  comeback 
our  economy  now  appears  to  be  making. 
Chief  among  these  problems  is  the 
growth  in  chronic,  long-term  unemploy- 
ment at  an  increasingly  higher  level  fol- 
lowing each  major  economic  recession. 

A  new  category  has  developed  on  the 
employment  scene  in  the  American 
economy.  It  is  the  category  of  the  "un- 
employable workers,"  men  and  women 
who  even  in  times  of  high  general  pros- 
perity are  unable  to  find  employment. 

Each  recession  in  the  past  15  yeai's  has 
left  a  higher  level  of  unemployable 
workers  in  its  wake.  It  is  a  fact  that 
since  1953,  more  than  1  million  jobs  have 
vanished  from  American  industry,  ap- 
parently not  to  be  replaced  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  employment.  Also,  another 
milion  jobs  have  disappeared  from  the 
agricultural  field. 

The  hardest  hit  appear  to  be  unskilled 
workers  in  heavy  industry  and  those  in 
industries  which  have  suffered  long- 
term  decline  and  increasing  competition 


from    low-wage,    sweatshop    industries 
abroad. 

Despite  the  fact  that  jobs  have  in- 
creased substantially  in  service  indas- 
tries.  many  unemployed  factory  workers 
appear  to  be  unable  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment to  new  types  of  employment  re- 
quiring new  skills  and  further  traininp. 
which  in  most  cases  is  unavailable. 

The  burden  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed falls  principally  on  those  who  are. 
for  whatever  reason,  society's  stepchil- 
dren, to  begin  with.  Unskilled  workers 
make  up  56  percent  of  those  suffering,' 
from  long-term  unemployment.  Ne- 
groes comprise  46  percent  of  this  cate- 
gory. Workers  over  45  yenrs  of  age 
comprise  50  percent. 

Mr.  President,  in  April  the  number  of 
American  workers  who  had  been  unem- 
ployed for  15  consecutive  weeks 
reached  a  postwar  high  of  2,128.000. 
The  number  of  unemployed  for  6  months 
or  more  is  nearing  1  million.  Tliesc  fig- 
ures are  destined  to  prow  even  larper, 
unless  steps  are  taken  .soon  to  meet  this 
urgent  problem. 

One  measure  of  a  society,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  its  ability  to  provide  employment 
for  those  who  want  to  work.  In  our 
affluent  democracy,  it  is  cruel  and  unjust 
that  millions  who  desire — and.  indeed, 
need — work  are  unable  to  secure  employ- 
ment. This  is  due  to  economic  condi- 
tions beyond  their  individual  control. 

I  maintain  that  the  plight  of  the.se  peo- 
ple need  not  be  left  to  mystical  economic 
equations  or  glib,  cold  economic  explana- 
tions. 

The  fact  is  that  we  arc  not  utterly 
helpless  in  the  face  of  this  Krowing  prob- 
lem. In  order  to  meet  this  challenge, 
officials  of  government,  industry,  and 
labor  must  begin  planning  now,  before 
this  unfortunate  situation  becomes  com- 
pletely unmanageable. 

Training  programs  in  new  .skills  for 
displaced  workers  must  be  instituted. 
Should  we  fail  to  do  this,  many  unem- 
ployed will  never  again  obtain  and  en- 
joy full-time  productive  employment. 
These  programs  could  be  planned  and 
administered  jointly  by  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment, business,  and  labor. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  begin  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  is  when  there  is 
general  recognition  that  the  problem 
exists.  It  is  dangerous  to  wait  too  long, 
because  solutions  then  become  more 
difficult.  In  my  opinion,  responsible 
leaders  of  industry,  labor,  and  Rovem- 
ment  acknowledge  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  serious  problem  in  the  existence  of  a 
hard  core  of  unemployable  American 
workers.  It  is  my  hope  that  concrete, 
productive  planning  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem will  begin  soon.  We  are  met  for  the 
general  welfare.  Let  us  act  before  the 
end  of  this  session. 


VACATION  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  for  some  22  yeais  now, 
when  folks  begin  to  get  the  vacation 
fever,  I  have  suggested,  in  speaking  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  they  cannot 
do  better  than  to  visit  Wisconsin. 
After  all,  if  they  would  pack  up  and  go 
to  Wisconsin,  and  there  would  realize  the 


beauty  of  the  State,  with  its  wonderful 
8,000  lakes,  its  rivers,  its  large  herds  of 
cows — more  cows  than  people,  In  fact — 
and  more  milk  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  they  really 
would  find  that  Wisconsin  is  an  ex- 
tremely fine  place  in  which  to  spend 
their  vacaUon. 

After  all.  Mr.  President,  in  our  coun- 
try, summer  is  a  major  vacation  time. 

In  the  days  ahead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amer- 
ica and  family  will  be  packing  up  to 
get  away  from  it  all;  to  travel  and  see 
new  and  old  faces  and  places;  to  enjoy 
recreational,  educational,  cultural,  and 
other  activities;  to  experience  a  renewal 
in  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

As  Senators  and  their  constituents 
search  their  souls — and  consult  their 
bank  accounts — to  detennme  how  and 
where  to  best  spend  a  vacation,  let  me 
extend  a  warm,  friendly  invitation  to 
VLsit  wonderful  Wisconsin. 

lYuly  a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  Wis- 
consin offers:  Warmly  human  hospital- 
ity; great  scenic  beauty  in  natural  lands 
of  serene,  beautiful  forests,  mui-muring 
streams,  and  mirror  lakes;  unlimited  op- 
portunity for  indoor  and  outdoor  recre- 
ational, educational,  and  cultural  activ- 
ities; the  handclasp  of  friendship  from 
a  creat  people. 

Recently,  the  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Resource  Development  published  an 
extremely  informative  brochure  on 
"What  Wisconsin  Offers  to  the  Vaca- 
tioner." I  believe  this  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  fellow  Senators  and  all  Ameri- 
cans— more  than  6  million  of  whom  visit 
Wisconsin  annually.  Therefore.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  ihe  brochure  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

What  Wisconsin  Offers  to  the  Vacationer 
Water:  There  are  8,830  Inland  lakes  in 
the  State  with  a  total  acreage  of  915.036. 
There  are  10.000  miles  of  fishing  stream.s. 
The  state  also  affords  the  vacationer  access 
to  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  as  well  as 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Fish:  There  are  174  species  of  fish  found 
in  Wisconsin  waters.  These  range  from  the 
smelt  and  perch  to  the  muskellunge  and 
sturgeon.  The  main  sport  fish  taken  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  State  records  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Largemouth  ba.ss:    11  pounds,  3  ounces. 

Muskellunge:  69  pounds,  11  ounces. 

Northern  pike:  38  pounds. 
y^   Walleye:  16  pounds,  8  ounces. 

Rainbow  trout:  12  pounds,  3  ounces. 

Brook  trout:  9  pounds.  15  ounces. 

Brown  trout:  18  pounds,  12  ounces. 

Game:  Wisconsin  has  a  large  population 
of  game  birds,  including  ducks,  coots,  geese, 
woodcock,  pheasant,  quail,  partridge,  grouse! 
and  prairie  chicken. 

Small  game  hunted  in  the  State  Includes 
cottontail,  jackrabblt,  snowshoe  hare,  squir- 
rel, fox,  and  racoon. 

Large  game  available  to  hunters  consists 
of  deer  and  bear. 

Other  wildlife  found  in  the  State  Includes 
bobcat,  wolf,  coyote,  muskrat,  beaver,  otter, 
mink,  opossum,  and  badger. 

Land:  There  are  more  than  300.000  acres 
of  State  forests,  182  wayside  parks  for  the 
tourist,  and  31  State  parks.  Campsites  are 
available  for  approximately  3,000  camper 
units  at  any  one  time.  In  addition  to  the 
vari.jus  State  facilities  there  are  large  num- 
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bers  of  county,  town,  \illagp.  and  city  parks 
to  appeal  to  vacationers. 

Sightseeing:  Wisconsin  offers  countless 
opportunities  for  sightseeing  to  the  vaca- 
tioner, ranging  from  natural  attractions  to 
museums  and  business  activities.  Some  of 
the  famous  attractions  Include  the  cherry 
■  ■rchards  of  Dooi-  County  and  the  apple  or- 
chards near  Gays  Mills  during  blossom  time; 
the  natural  and  manmade  attractions  of  the 
Wisconsin  Dells  area:  the  breweries  in  Mil- 
waukee; cheese  factoiies  throughout  the 
state:  the  paper  mills  of  the  Fox  River  Val- 
ley; the  logging  museum  at  Hayward:  the 
World  Circus  Museiim  at  Baraboo;  the  Mil- 
waukee Braves  and  Green  Bay  Packers  in 
professional  athletics.  ;md  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  roads  throughout  the  northern  half 
of  the  State  much  of  which  is  highly  .scenic. 

Facilities:  There  are  approximately  6.500 
licensed  hotels,  motels,  resorts,  and  house- 
keeping cottages  available  to  the  vacationer 
These  are  located  throughout  the  Stat*  ad- 
jacent to  all  points  of  interest  and  vary 
irom  small  motels  to  major  hotels,  from 
crude  cabins  to  deluxe  all-service  facilities, 
and   are   fitted  to  every   pocketbook 

WHAT    THE     VACATIONER     MEANS    TO     WISCONSIN 

He  is  numerous 

Approximately  6  million  vacationers  spend 
one  or  more  night*  in  Wisconsin  Thirty- 
eight  percent  are  residents  of  Wisconsin. 
Sixtv    percent    of    the    lumresidents    hve    in 

Illinois. 

He   slap.^    1    neck 

Sixty  percent  take  their  main  \acation  in 
Wisconsin:  30  percent  cnme  on  short  vaca- 
tion trips;  10  percent  spend  at  least  one 
night  in  Wisconsin  while  on  their  way  to 
some  other  State.  Residents  spend  an  aver- 
age of  7  3  days  away  from  home  on  vacation 
trips  in  Wisconsin  Nonresidents  spend  an 
average  of  7  4  days  in  Wisconsin 

He   travebi   bi/    uar 
More  than  95  percent  travel  by  automobile 
He   IV   (i    vxemher  of  all   income  rla.ise.s 
Twenty-fue    percent    of    Wisconsm     vaca- 
tioners   have    family    income:^    of     h>etween 
$7,000  and  $9,999      Most  of  the  remainder  of 
the    vacationers    are    equally    spread    in    the 
$3,000    U)    $5,000,    $5,000    to    $6,000.    $6,000    to 
•$7,000.  and  $10,000  to  $15,000  brackets 
//''   has    iaru'd   ocrupaUons 

Thirty-three  percent  of  the  vacationers  are 
members  of  the  professional,  technical,  man- 
agerial and  proprietor  class;  30  percent  are 
craftsmen  or  nonfarm  laborers:  retired  per- 
sons constitute  5  percent  oi  VVi.sconsin  vaca- 
tioners. 

He   ii.vUv   all    ■sections 

Fifty  percent  of  the  residents  vacation  in 
the  northeastern  section,  of  the  State:  40  per- 
cent in  the  northwest,  and  10  percent  in  the 
southern  half 

Twenty  percent  of  the  nonresidents  vaca- 
tion in  southern  Wisconsin  and  40  percent 
each  vacation  in  the  northeast  and  the 
northwest 

He    likes    Wisconsin 

Scenery  and  sightseeing  are  a  major  at- 
traction in  Wisconsin  for  40  percent  of  the 
vacationers  Fishing  is  ranked  first  by  23 
percent:  rest  and  relaxation  by  20  percent; 
gtxxl  roads.  10  percent:  friendly  people,  9 
percent:  weather,  climate  and  fresh  air,  9 
percent;  good  accommodations:  7  percent; 
and  swimming.  7  percent. 

He   has  feu-  dislikes 
He    has    few    dislikes,    but    mosquitos    and 
other    insect*   are  mentioned   by  8  percent; 
poor  fishing.  7  percent;   heavy  traffic.  6  per- 
cent:   and  poor  accommodations,  5  percent. 
He   rates  as  good  or  excellent 
Resorts,    88    percent;    motels.    88    percent; 
fishing,  46  percent;  sightseeing.  92  percent; 
camping.    65    percent:    boating,    88    percent: 


swimming,  75  percent;  golf.  84  pircent;  hik- 
ing, 89  percent:  photographic  opportunities. 
96  percent;  and  opportunity  for  :-est  and  re- 
laxation, 97  percent. 

Why  )ie  vacations  in  Wisccnsin 
Scenery  and  sightseeing,  23  percent;  influ- 
ence   of   friends    and    relatives,    17   percent: 
short     traveling    distance.    12    percent;     and 
fishing.  12  percent 

Where  lie  stays 

He  spends  55  percent  of  Mis  tine  staying 
in  resorts:  15  percent  in  his  ov  n  cabin*  or 
cottage;  15  percent  with  friends  or  relatives: 
12  percent  in  motels  or  hotels,  ard  3  percent 
camping. 

There  are  55.000  private  cabins  and  cot- 
tages m  Wisconsin  and  6.500  licensed  hotels, 
motels,  resorts  and  housekeeping  cottages 
catering  to  vacationers 

He  hnyigs  his  boat 
The  percenUge  bringing  boats  on  their  va- 
cation trips  varies  with  the  type  of  activity, 
from  81  percent  for  private  cottage  vacation- 
ers  to  7   percent  of  the  tourists. 

He  may  be  a  boy  or  girl 

Wisconsin  children's  camps  serve  80.000 
boys  and  girls  annually.  Thirty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  children  are  nonresidents.  The 
camps  generate  $6,3  million  in  revenues 

He  fishes 

Six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  residents 
60  000  resident  sportsmen,  and  295,000  non- 
residents purchased   1960  fishing  licenses. 
He  liunts 

He  bought  285.000  resident  large  game 
278.000  resident  small  game.  60.000  resident 
sportsman  snd  9.000  nonresident  hunting  li- 
censes. 

He  camps 

Ninety-two  thousand  vacationers  camped 
a  total  of  721,000  days  in  State  parks  and 
forests  The  camper  is  a  family  man  with 
the  average  party  containing  4.4  campers. 

He  skis 
He   skied  at  37  different   ski  areas.     There 
were   44,000  skiers  who  skied  an   average  of 
10  days  each  during  the   1959-60  season  and 
spent  more  than  $3  million. 


HOW  TO  BE  A  CX)OD  OPPONENT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  Lincoln 
had  three  great  pearls,  as  we  say.  He  ad- 
vi.sed  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
humor,  the  utilization  of  prayer,  and  the 
development  of  a  selfless  devotion  to  a 
great  cau.se. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  in  one  of 
the  Sunday  magazines  what  a  fellow 
Senator  has  had  to  say  along  that  line. 
He  has  some  wonderful  pearls  to  offer, 
too.  The  first  one  he  suggests  is  to 
oppose,  but  not  to  hate.  Then  he  urges 
"keep  your  sense  of  humor.  Always 
oppose  positively.  Learn  all  the  tricks. 
Applaud  opponents,  if  right." 

I  refer  to  an  article  entitled  "How  To 
Be  a  Good  Opponent,"  written  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoldwaterL  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  piinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

How  To  Be  a  Good  Opponent 
'By  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater) 
If  you  are  like  everyone  else,  sooner  or 
later  you  will  be  "agin"  something.  It's 
human  to  oppose — and  thank  heaven  we  in 
America  have  the  freedom  to  express  our 
opposition  if  we  wish. 


In  many  years  of  business  and  political 
life,  I  have  learned  a  few  solid  facts  about 
this  vital  right  we  possess  to  stand  up  and 
say:  "I  object." 

I  have  discovered  that  you  can  light  for 
your  side  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  become 
personally  unpopular  in  no  time  at  all.  That 
way  lies  almost  certain  defeat  for  your  cause 
and  perhaps  even  social  exile  as  well  On 
the  other  hand,  you  can  conduct  yourself 
as  a  decent,  honorable  human  being' as  well 
as  opponent— and  that  way  lies  attention  for 
what  you  have  to  say  and  respect  for  you 
as  a  person. 

You  see.  the  Constitution  guarantees  you 
freedom  of  speech  and  thus  the  right  to  "ob- 
ject, but  nobody  guarantee:;  you  against 
hurting  yourself  and  your  side  if  you  go 
about  your  opposition  like  a  hull  in  a  china 
shop. 

Time  «nd  again  I  have  seen  causes  lost 
and  even  careers  wrecked  because  people  did 
not  realize  this  simple  truth.  In  our  family 
store  in  Phoenix,  a  young  executive  lost  pro- 
motion after  promotion  because  of  his  smart- 
aleck  methods  of  expressing  .lis  objections. 
The  fact  that  his  points  were  well  taken 
was  unfortunately  obscured  b;.-  the  unfavor- 
able impression  his  attitude  created  with 
superiors. 

I  would  like  to  pass  along  my  own  secrets 
of  opposition.  I  believe  deeply  in  these 
rules  not  only  because  they  are  useful  in 
argument*;  but  because  living  by  them  can 
also  help  tone  you  up  spiritually  and  moraily 
Tlius  you  win  no  matter  how  the  battle 
comes  ou: 

They  are  practical,  too  At  one  time  or 
another  you  are  going  to  rise  up  and  ob- 
ject to  something.  Maybe  you  will  disagree 
with  the  PTA  on  a  project,  fight  a  neighbor- 
hood rezonir.g  plan  or  oppose  views  expressed 
by  neighbors  and  friends.  You  may  even 
find  yourself  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  is- 
sue with  members  of  your  own  family 

When  you  do.  remember  these  significant 
points: 

1     OPPOSE — but  do  not  hate 

There  seems  to  be  a  universal  belief  that 
you  cannot  wage  a  good  flght  unless  you 
work  up  a  hostility.  As  a  result,  many  per- 
sons develop  deep  antagonisms.  How  of- 
ten have  lifelong  enmities  started  because 
someone  began  hating  a  person  instead  of 
the  issues'' 

The  killer  instinct  may  be  essential  in  the 
boxing  ring  but  it  has  no  place  In  the  .irena 
of  argument.  Here  are  some  personal  exam- 
ples of  what  1  mean. 

President  Kennedy  and  I  are  poles  apart 
on  many  issues  but  if  you  assume  we  must 
also  be  deadly  personal  enemies  as  well, 
you're  entirely  wrong.  The  fact  is  that  whUe 
the  President  and  I  are  fully  aware  of 
the  gulf  between  us.  neither  has  permitted 
these  differences  to  develop  into  personal 
antagonisms. 

For  instance,  the  President  personally 
telephoned  Dr.  Janet  Travell  immediately 
after  her  appointment  as  White  House  physi- 
cian, requesting  her  to  continue  taking  care 
of  me  for  a  back  condition.  His  thoughtful- 
ness  is  a  clear  illustration  that  one  can  op- 
pose strongly  and  still  maintain  good  per- 
sonal relations. 

I  have  teed  eff  many  times  at  Secretarv  of 
Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  yet  telephoned 
him  recently  to  say:  "Arthur,  a  young  news- 
man would  like  an  interview  with  you 
Would  you  see  him?"  "Sure.  Barry."  "the 
Secretary  replied,  "send  him  right  down." 

Oppose  a  man's  views  if  you  wish,  but  re- 
spect him  as  an  individual  and  a  human 
being 

2       KEEP     YOUR     SENSE     OF     HUMOR 

Fight  hard  for  what  you  think  is  right,  but 
find  time  every  so  often  for  a  quip  and  a 
laugh  Some  lightness  now  and  then  to  bal- 
ance   the    seriousness    of    argument    lessens 
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your  chances  of  losing  your  head  and  blurt- 
ing out  words  you  may  want  to  eat  later.  I 
freely  admit  there  are  a  number  of  my  own 
words  I  would  like  to  take  back  and  chew 
up.  But  a  sense  of  humor  has  kept  these  at 
a  minimum. 

Once  last  year  Mr.  Kennedy,  then  the 
Democratic  nominee,  was  trying  hard  to  get 
his  secondary  boycott  bill  out  of  committee 
In  the  Senate.  The  committee  considering 
the  measure  met  one  morning  but  was  one 
short  of  a  quorum.  I  was  a  member  but  was 
standing  outside  the  meeting  room.  As  an 
opponent  of  rhe  bill,  and  in  line  with  ac- 
cepted legislative  procedure,  I  was  absenting 
myself  from  the  committee  meeting  to  pre- 
vent the  measure  from  being  voted  out. 

Suddenly  the  then  Senator  Kennedy  saw 
me.  He  Insisted  that  since  I  was  present  at 
the  committee  session  I  could  be  counted  to 
form  the  quorum.  I  quickly  pointed  out 
that  I  was  outside,  not  inside,  thus  could  not 
be  counted.  "You're  here,  aren't  you?"  Mr. 
Kennedy  asked.  "Yes."  I  said,  "but  not 
there." 

The  discussion  got  faster  and  funnier, 
with  remarks  flying  about  the  "visible  invisi- 
ble man"  and  "the  little  man  who  wasn't 
there  but  here."  Soon  the  entire  committee 
was  rocking  with  laughter.  It  could  have 
become  a  bitter  battle  but  didn't  because 
both  participants  kept  their  sense  of  hu- 
mor. (By  the  way,  I  wasn't  counted  after 
all.) 

3.     ALWAYS     OPPOSE     POSmVELT 

It's  never  enough  just  to  be  "agin"  some- 
thing— be  for  something  at  the  same  time. 
In  other  words,  always  be  ready  with  an 
alternative  or  a  solution  as  well  as  with 
criticism.  If  you  don't  like  the  new  school 
site,  present  another  and  give  reasons  why 
yours  is  better. 

This  Is  constructive  opposition.  It  Is  not 
only  helpful  but  destroys  your  opponent's 
ability  to  say:  "You're  nothing  but  an  ob- 
structionist." 

Remember  that  you  oppose  negatively  if 
you  are  merely  intent  on  tearing  down  the 
other  fellow  or  side.  This  preoccupation 
with  negative  opposition  can  also  lead  you 
Into  the  disastrous  trap  of  mudslinglng, 
which  never  produces  good  results  In  the 
long  run  and  can  only  serve  to  sully  the 
sllnger  as  much  as  the  receiver.  It's  impos- 
sible to  hurl  a  fistful  of  mud  and  still  re- 
main spotless  yourself. 

Point  out  the  weaknesses  in  your  oppo- 
nent's jKJlnts,  rip  them  apart  one  by  one — 
but  never  stop  there.  Tearing  something 
down  only  leaves  a  gaping  hole.  Build  some- 
thing at  the  site. 

4.    LEARN    ALL  THE   TRICKS 

Many  people  are  convinced  that  debating 
tricks  will  give  them  the  upper  hand  In  an 
argument.  I  am  often  asked  for  "Inside 
stunts"  to  whittle  an  opponent  down.  I  al- 
ways answer:  "Know  the  tricks  so  that  you 
can  defend  yourself  but  never  use  them  your- 
self because  they  almost  always  boomerang." 

A  favorite  trick  of  some  politicians  Is  the 
false  comparison.  For  example,  a  candidate 
for  Governor  In  a  Midwestern  State  once  told 
a  campaign  rally:  "How  can  my  opponent 
hope  to  solve  our  farm  problem  when  his 
own  farm  has  been  losing  money  for  10 
years?"  On  the  surface  the  argument  was 
impressive  but  the  comparison  was  unfair — 
mainly  because  his  oppwnent  owned  a  small 
vacation  farm  that  he  wasn't  trying  to  make 
pay  at  all.    Watclvfor  these  tricks. 

Another  stunt  Is  a  variation  of  "Have  you 
stopped  beating  your  wife?"  A  civic  leader 
out  West  announced  stiff  opposition  to  the 
location  of  a  new  hospital  in  his  community. 
At  once  his  opponent  issued  the  charge  that 
he  was  against  more  medical  care  for  the 
town.  He  wasn't  at  all.  He  was  merely  in- 
sisting that  the  hospital  be  built  someplace 
else  In  the  same  community. 


5.    APPLAUD   OPPONENTS,   IT   RIGHT 

A  falrmlnded  person  hears  out  the  opposi- 
tion, weighs  arguments  Justly  and  expresses 
approval  If  he  agrees.  Then,  when  he  does 
rise  to  object,  his  opponents  will  know  he 
Isn't  Just  popping  off  to  hear  his  own  voice 
but  Is  genuinely  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  his  stand. 

These,  then,  are  the  fundamental  rules  of 
opposition  I  myself  follow.  They  are  simple 
but  all-important  rules  of  hone.st  living. 
Whether  you  win  or  lose  in  an  argument  de- 
pends on  the  essential  Tightness  of  your  point 
of  view.  But,  win  or  lose,  these  principles 
will  help  you  become  a  respected  oppo- 
nent and  a  human  being  of  con\  iction  and 
dignity. 


A  STRONG  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
COLD  WAR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
an  enlightened  column  which  appeared 
this  morning,  originating  from  the  pen 
of  an  esteemed  political  observer  of  our 
times,  Walter  Lippmann,  in  wliich  he 
puts  his  finger  on  what  I  think  is  the 
central  issue  we  in  America  face.  It  is 
the  quest  for  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"Can  the  United  States  cope  successfully 
with  world  communism  and  the  concen- 
tration of  power  elsewhere  around  the 
world  by  less  government  and  fewer  ex- 
penditures here  at  home?" 

I  think  Mr.  Lippmann  is  eminently 
correct  when  he  says  that  we  all  wish 
that  the  answer  could  be  "Yes,"  but  that 
there  is  some  real  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  answer,  in  clear  conscience,  is  "Yes"; 
that  while  it  has  been  said  by  others 
that  power  corrupts,  the  absence  of  power 
is  often  an  invitation  to  disaster,  and 
we  have  to  face  international  reahtics 
as  we  find  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lippmann's  article  may  appear  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  27.   1961] 

A  Strong  Government  and  the  Cold  War 

(By  Walter  Lippmann ) 

The  country  needs,  I  feel,  to  hear  Us 
leaders  in  both  parties  discuss  and  debate 
this  question:  "Can  the  United  States  cope 
successfully  with  world  communism  and  at 
the  same  time  make  government  smaller 
and  expenditures  less?  " 

There  are  many  who  think  so.  and  for 
myself  I  wish  I  could  think  so  too.  For  what 
more  could  our  hearts  desire  than  to  win  the 
cold  war  while  we  reduce  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment to  tax,  to  regulate,  and  to  con- 
script? 

If  this  could  be  done,  we  should  have 
reached  the  millennium.  But.  unhappily,  we 
have  not  reached  the  millennium.  This  Is 
the  cold  war  against  the  most  formidable 
adversary  that  ever  challenged  us.  and  it  is 
a  daydream  to  suppose  that  we  can  have  the 
better  of  this  powerful  and  purposeful  gov- 
ernment by  making  oiu-  own  Government 
less  powerful  and  less  piu-poseful.  It  is  un- 
pleasant, but  it  Is  true,  that  the  cold  war 
cannot  be  won  cheaply,  that  It  cannot  be  won 
without  a  government  that  Is  strong  enough 
to  mobilize  our  superior  resources  for  defense, 
for  the  financing  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
for  the  development  of  our  internal  national 
power. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  much  poorer  than  the 
United    States.      Our    total    production    of 


wealth  Is  probably  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  with  this  smaller 
wealth  the  Soviet  Union  has  established  a 
military  power  which  we  must  treat  as  equal 
to  our  own.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet 
Government  Is  ojieratlng  systems  of  public 
education  and  of  public  health  which  are 
enhancing  greatly  the  real  national  power  of 
the  Soviet  peoples.  All  this  has  been  done 
by  a  powerful  and  purposeful  government 
which  puts  national  strength  ahead  pf  pri- 
vate affluence. 

Our  American  task  is  to  generate  superior 
national  strength.  For  this  we  must  have  a 
powerful  and  purposeful  National  Govern- 
ment. But  because  we  are  a  richer  and  a 
more  productive  economy,  it  Is  possible  for 
us  to  meet  th»*  cost  of  the  cold  war  without 
any  serious  reduction  In  the  private  stand- 
ard of  life.  What  we  cannot  do  Is  to  refuse 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  cold  war  because  we 
do  not  want  the  National  Government  to 
be  powerful  and  purposeful. 

I  think  I  am  quite  well  aware,  having 
written  much  about  the  subject  for  many 
years,  that  powerful  and  purposeful  states 
are  a  menace  to  the  llberiies  of  their  people. 
Thus,  as  we  know,  the  Soviet  sUte  suppresses 
almost  all  the  political  liberties  that  for  us 
are  inalienable.  We  ourselves  are  still  a 
reasonably  free  country.  But  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  certainly  less  free  than 
they  were  before  the  wars  of  the  aoth  cen- 
tury. We  now  have  much  to  worry  about 
in  the  preservation  of  our  freedom  as  General 
Eisenhower  said  in  the  noble  speech  which 
w.is  his  valedictory. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact 
that,  as  Lord  Acton  said,  power  corrupts. 
But  also,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the 
fact  that  powerlessness  Invites  confusion,  de- 
moralization, and  defeat.  The  national 
power,  which  we  must  have  In  order  to  hold 
our  place  In  the  world.  Is  expensive.  Incon- 
venient, irritating,  and  dangerous.  But 
though  we  mast  be  acutely  vigilant,  we  must 
not  delude  ourselves  Into  thinking  that  we 
can  do  without  it. 


THE  CONGO 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  appropriate  to  observe  that  a  year  ago 
this  week,  the  Congo  was  achieving  its 
independence,  and  that  in  the  hectic 
times  since,  wc  have  passed  through  the 
valley  of  despair  and  deep  concern. 

A  year  ago  it  looked  as  though  the 
Soviet  Union  was  going  to  make  serious 
penetration  into  central  Africa  through 
the  Congo  difficulty,  and  the  West  stood 
in  a  very  bad  light  on  the  same  question. 
The  Concrolese  Army  had  gotten  out  of 
hand  and  was  committing  almost  daily 
mayhem  in  parts  of  the  Congo,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  Congo  was  on  the  brink 
of  civil  war. 

That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  some 
of  us,  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
visited  the  Congo.  Upon  return,  we 
made  some  suggestions  about  ways  in 
which  an  orderly  consequence  might 
come  from  the  chaos  of  those  months. 
Those  suggestions  included  the  recon- 
vening of  Parliament,  the  establishment 
of  a  federally  oriented  government  for 
the  Congo,  and  a  dependence  upon  the 
forces  of  power  of  the  United  Nations 
in  a  referee  role  while  those  matters  were 
coming  about. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  Interesting  at 
this  moment  that  we  concern  ourselves 
with  the  course  of  events  in  the  Congo 
of  the  last  6  months. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
V/yoming  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  complete 
this  short  summation  of  an  article  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  convocation  of 
Parliament  is  now  underway  on  the 
campus  of  Louvain  University,  near 
Leopoldville.  Likewise.  U.N.  troops  are 
returning  to  Matadi.  the  supply  port  at 
the  head  of  the  Congo.  Finally,  Leo- 
poldville and  its  central  government  is 
orienting  its  interests  with  those  of  some 
of  the  outlying  groups,  suggesting  the 
situation  may  be  measurably  improved 
at  the  present  time  over  what  conditions 
were  a  year  ago  or  over  much  of  that 
intervening  space  of  time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  summation  of  the  Congo  question  in 
an  article  by  William  R.  Frye.  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star,  and  which 
summarizes  the  progress  in  the  Congo 
as  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  an  other- 
wise very  troubled  international  hori- 
zon at  the  present  time,  and  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  written  by  Rus- 
sell Howe,  who  has  written  very  able 
and  enlightening  on-the-spot  studies  of 
the  Congo  crisis  during  the  preceding 
months,  and  whose  article  is  entitled 
"Cultural  Factors  Aid  Communists  in 
Africa." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Progress  in  Congo  Impressive  for  UN. 
(By  William  R.  Frye) 

UNrriD  Nations,  NY. — The  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  Congo's  Independence  this  week 
will  come  at  a  time  of  remarkable  upturn  in 
the  fortunes  of  that  unhappy  land. 

Amidst  so  many  setbacks  for  the  West — 
Laoa,  Cuba,  the  nuclear  test  ban,  and 
others — it  U  a  real  relief  to  have  some  good 
news,  at  long  last,  from  the  Congo. 

Convocation  of  Parliament  by  President 
Kasavubu  Is  one  very  Important  symptom  of 
the  Improvement.  Return  of  U.N.  troops  to 
the  critical  supply  p>ort  of  Matadi  Is  another. 
Incipient  reconciliation  between  Leopoldville 
and  Stanleyville  (the  latter  the  heart  of 
Lumumba  territory)  Is  still  another. 

Only  Katanga  remains  a  stumbling  block, 
and  even  there  signs  point  to  a  return  to  the 
fold. 

It  is,  of  course,  much  too  early  to  write  off 
the  Congo  crisis  as  solved.  The  country  Is 
too  mercurial,  and  tribal  rivalries  lie  too  close 
to  the  surface,  for  long-range  stability. 
Bankruptcy  lies  too  dangerously  near. 

But  by  comparison  with  a  year  ago.  the 
transformation  Is  dramatic. 

THE    soviet    threat 

A  year  ago.  as  Independence  dawned,  the 
Congo  seemed  likely  to  become  a  major 
channel  for  Soviet  influence  In  central  Africa. 
The  Imperial  ambitions  of  Ghana,  Guinea, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  were,  in  some 
ways,  almost  as  serious  a  threat. 

The  West,  represented  by  Belgium,  was 
despised,  not  merely  In  the  Congo  itself  but 
Increasingly  In  other  parts  of  black  Africa. 

The  Congolese  Army  had  gone  almost 
totally  out  of  control.     Political  chaos,  vir- 


tually unrestrained  rapine  and  murder, 
famine,  epidemic,  and  collapse  of  the  whole 
economic  life  of  the  country  were  either 
realities  or  seemed  inevitable. 

Above  all,  civil  war  on  the  Spanish  model, 
with  similar  outside  intervention,  loomed — 
and  as  a  result,  world  war  was  by  no  means 
impos.slble. 

Today,  many  of  these  fears  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  ex-iggerated  They  were  not; 
they  were  real  and  Immediate  at  the  time. 
The  contrast,  today.  Is  testimony  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  rescue  operation. 

the  elements  involved 
The  U  N.  was  not  alone  In  that  operation. 
The  CIA  had  an  important  hand  in  It.  So 
did  British,  French,  and  Belgian  operatives 
and  money — ttioiigh  many  believe  these  lat- 
ter delayed  the  solution  ratiier  than  pro- 
moted it. 

What  the  U.N.  did  which  the  West  prob- 
ably could  not  have  done  Wiis  to  persuade 
the  Gizenga  and  Kasavubu  factions  to  light 
out  their  differences  In  the  political  arena 
Instead  of  the  battlefield;  to  persuade 
Ghana,  Guinea,  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic to  keep  hands  off,  at  least  for  the  time 
being;  to  neutralize  undesirable  Belgian 
military  and  political  Influences;  to  block 
civil  war  by  direct  Intervention;  and  to  pro- 
vide stabUlzing  advice  from  personnel  who 
could  not  be  suspected  of  self-serving. 

In  a  word,  the  U.N.  took  over  the  Congo 
as  a  trusteeship — always  denying  vigorously, 
of  course,  that  it  was  doing  any  such  thing. 
The  U.N.  in  effect  provided  the  essentials  of 
government,  kept  order,  and  maintained  it 
for  themselves,  and  were  fanatically  unwill- 
ing to  let  the  Belgians  or  any  other  "colo- 
nialists" do  It. 

THE  bright  prospect 

Now,  at  long  last,  with  the  convening  of 
Parliament,  it  Is  beginning  to  look  as  If  the 
Congolese  may  be  able  to  govern  themselves. 
Even  the  army  has  submitted  to  temporary 
local  disarming — a  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  discipline,  by  contrast  with  a  year 
ago. 

What  has  happened?  The  essential  In- 
gredients of  the  change  were  these: 

The  murder  of  Lumumba.  At  first,  this 
grim  act  contributed  only  to  deeper  ttirmoil; 
now,  5  months  later.  It  has  emerged  as  an 
Important  Ingredient  In  the  solution.  With 
Hunumba  alive,  there  might  never  have  been 
etabUlty. 

India's  decisive  intervention.  The  dis- 
patch of  some  6,000  tough  Gurkha  troops  to 
Katanga  in  April  squelched  Tshombe  and 
turned  the  tide  when  other  countries  were 
pulling  out  of  the  U.N.  force,  threatening  its 
collapse. 

New  governments  In  Belgium  and  In  the 
United  States.  Their  predecessors  l>oth  had 
taken,  In  private,  a  tough  Emtl-Hammar- 
skjold  line,  and  Kasavubu  had  reflected  it. 

Assistance  from  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  the  Sudan  In  denying  Soviet  supplies  a 
channel  to  the  Congo. 

The  cost  of  the  Congo  operation  has  been 
formidable — and  not  merely  In  money.  It 
has  taken  a  terrible  toll  on  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  General  and  on  his  personal  effec- 
tiveness in  other  areas. 

Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev,  furious  at  the 
setback  Russia  has  suffered,  has  lashed  out  at 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  and  at  the  U.N.  as  a 
whole.  The  full  effect  of  this  attack  has  yet 
to  be  felt. 

Thus  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
U.N.  will  emerge  stronger  or  weaker  as  a  net 
result  of  rescuing  the  Congo.  But  the  Con- 
golese, at  least,  will  long  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  U.N. 


CtTLTURAL  Factors  Aid  Communists  in  Africa 
(By  Russell  Howe) 
Dakar,  Senegal. — Modern  Africa,  a  conti- 
nent  In  search  of  a  quick  solution  to  its 


problems.  Is  being  offered  the  panacea  of 
communism. 

In  this  continent  In  which  old  soclc.l.  polit- 
ical and  economic  structures — both  those  of 
African  tradition  and  those  of  colonialism — 
are  being  torn  down  before  new  ones  can  be 
tried,  the  idea  is  spreading  that  "the  revolu- 
tion Is  incomplete."  Something  more  ma- 
terial than  independence  is  desired,  and  the 
Communist  powers  claim  to  have  the  key  to 
material  well-being. 

"In  Asia,"  an  Indian  diplomat  said  re- 
cently, "the  Unes  are  fairly  clearly  drawn  "' 
In  fluid  Africa,  still  largely  if  hesitatingly 
bound  to  the  West,  the  scope  for  Soviet  ex- 
pansion is  considerable. 

The  enormous  weight  of  Africa's  swollen 
vote  at  the  United  Nations,  the  strategic  im- 
|X)rtance  of  this  vast,  relatively  unarmed 
continent  and  its  rich  resources  and  grcwing 
markets  all  make  its  importance  to  East  and 
West  vital. 

COLOR  A  DLSADVANTACE 

Several  cultural  factors  stand  to  help  the 
growth  of  communism  on  this  continent:  the 
communal  discipline  of  tribal  society,  the 
relative  equality  of  African  Incomes  and  the 
fact  that  most  wealthy  persons  are  foreigners 
conspicuous  by  their  color,  plus  the  presence* 
of  a  largely  illiterate  and  often  gullible  mass 
which  has  little  to  lose. 

The  principal  factors  which  militate 
against  communism  are,  first,  that  Russians 
and  their  satellite  peoples  are  white  and 
therefore  suspect  of  possessing  a  superiority 
complex  and  Imperialistic  designs  (in  African 
eyes,  the  Chinese  are  white  also):  and.  sec- 
ond, the  intense  materialism  of  Africans. 

To  a  staggering  degree,  Africans  expect  to 
go  from  bicycles  to  Cadillacs,  from  office  boy 
to  manager  overnight.  Ambitions,  desires, 
even  bribery  demands  are  often  out  of  all 
proportion  to  reality. 

Africans  presumably  always  resented  pov- 
erty, but  colonialism  has  made  them  believe 
that  middle-class  status  Is  something  con- 
ferred by  government  appointment,  not 
work.  Independence  Is  expected  to  open 
the  banks  and  bring  fortunes  cascading 
down  on  all. 

Russians  emerging  from  czarlst  serfdom 
could  be  held  down  by  rigid  austerity  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  African  leaders 
possess  neither  the  power  nor  the  Inclina- 
tion to  put  the  national  economy  and  Infra- 
structural  development  entirely  ahead  of 
the  Immediate  desires  of  electorates;  the 
two  must  go  together.  Indeed,  many  Afri- 
can leaders  share  the  general  desire  for  dis- 
proportionately rapid  material  advance- 
ment; corruption  Is  rife. 

The  Communist  countries  appear  willing 
to  make  the  cultural,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal adjustments  necessary  to  convert  Africa. 
To  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  being 
white,  they  work  mostly  through  indigenous 
leaders — few  of  whom  are  convinced  Com- 
munists. 

IMPERIALISTS   AS   ALLIES 

Russia  works  through  the  "Casablanca 
group"  (UAR,  Morocco,  Guinea,  Ghana, 
Mall )  and  appears  to  lean  most  on  the  three 
countries  whose  heads  of  government  have 
their  own  Imperialistic  ambitions  In  Africa: 
the  UAR.  Guinea,  and  Ghana.  Russia  prob- 
ably feels  that  It  would  be  easier  for  a  non- 
African,  Communist  power  to  take  over  a 
read3rmade  empire  indirectly  than  to  forge 
one  Itself. 

But  the  Communist  powers  are  parsimo- 
nious and  have  spent  relatively  little  money 
satisfying  the  second  Marxist  unorthodoxy — 
bread  and  circuses.  Their  economic  adjust- 
ment to  Africa  Is  their  wUllngness  to  let 
Western  Investment,  not  Communist  loans, 
do  the  heavy  work.  Even  In  Guinea,  Af- 
rica's only  really  Communist  state,  they 
have  let  a  Western  consortium  take  over  a 
mining  concession. 
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In  the  Congo,  where  an  allout  bid  for 
control  had  to  be  made  by  the  Rvissians  and 
the  Czechs  quickly,  the  Communist  attempt 
tailed  lamentably.  The  early  work  was 
done  by  the  Belgian  Communipt  Party  and 
the  failure  of  the  venture  possibly  accounts 
for  the  lack  of  confidence  the  Communist 
countries  seem  to  have  in  Western  Commu- 
nists. In  Guinea,  French  Communists  have 
been  eased  out  of  jobs  by  Communists  from 
Eastern  Europe. 

Patrice  Lumumba,  the  man  who  nearly  be- 
came the  Communist  puppet  in  the  Congo, 
was  not  a  Marxist.  But  a  series  of  events, 
the  general  crisis,  the  need  for  brute  force 
to  stay  in  the  saddle  and  the  influence  of 
Gha-^a's  Kwame  Nkrumah  pushed  Lumumba, 
a  weak  and  emotional  leader,  into  Commu- 
nist hands.  The  thousands  of  graves  Lu- 
mumba left  in  the  Congo  were  a  result  of 
his  weakness  rather  than  his  undoubted 
ruthlessness.  and  it  was  this  weakness  that 
finally  led  Lumumba  and  his  Communist 
backers  into  failure. 

Luipumba's  early  overtures  for  assistance 
were  addressed  to  the  United  States  (which 
referred  him  to  the  U.N.)  and  his  first  (and 
last)  economic  agreement  was  with  Edgar 
Detwller  of  New  York.  Prom  the  Moscow 
point  of  view,  therefore,  he  was  a  fair  weath- 
er friend  who  would  have  to  be  controlled  to 
be  kept. 

But  his  pro-Communist  Vice  Premier  An- 
toine  Gizenga  and  his  Information  Minister 
Anicet  Kashamura,  both  of  whom  had  had 
some  training  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  were 
more  reliable.  It  was  they  who  propelled 
Lumumba  to  ask,  in  letters  of  which  photo- 
stat copies  exist,  for  volunteers,  arms,  air- 
craft, and  cash  from  Moscow  and  Peking. 

China,  which  exports  through  Hong  Kong, 
sent  1  million  pounds  sterling,  but  the  Rus- 
sian effort  was  principally  military.  Russia 
provided  transport  planes,  Soviet  Air  Force 
crews  and  Army  officers  to  back  Lumumba's 
army  in  Kasai,  which  was  supporting  the 
Lulua  tribe  in  its  genocidal  war  against  the 
Baluba.  The  Soviets  flooded  the  Leopold- 
vllle  garrison  with  technicians  and  litera- 
ture. This  led  to  Mobutu's  reaction  and 
their  own  undoing. 

Communist  literature  and  funds  for  or- 
ganizing unions — much  of  which  was  pilfered 
by  Congolese  union  leaders — had  been  com- 
ing into  the  Congo  from  Eastern  European 
sources  via  Brussels  since  well  before  in- 
dependence. Communist  political  advice 
seemed  evident  in  the  way  Kashamura  han- 
dled and  Inflamed  the  July  1960  troubles  by 
ruthless  use  of  lies  on  the  radio. 

Stories  of  massacres  of  thousands  of  Con- 
golese by  Belgian  forces  brought  the  Con- 
golese mobs  and  army  to  the  boiling  point. 
The  aim  appeared  to  be  to  create  a  com- 
pletely revolutionary  situation,  a  chaos  out 
of  which  a  1917-type  Communist  government 
could  be  Imposed  on  the  Congo. 

Although  the  attempt  failed,  the  violence 
it  sowed  continues.  It  was  probably  the 
Congolese  experience  that  taught  the  Com- 
munist countries  to  rely  more  on  African 
Intermediaries  and  less  on  direct  Interven- 
tion. Only  in  Guinea,  where  the  terrain 
seemed  especially  safe,  have  eastern  Euro- 
pean technicians  appeared  in  numbers. 

The  Russians  and  Czechs  expelled  from 
Leopoldville  were  given  asylum  In  Accra. 
Ghana  Is  not  a  Communist  country,  but  na- 
tionalization plans,  the  takeover  of  govern- 
ment by  the  mostly  nonelected  politburo  of 
Nkrumah's  party,  the  president's  own  per- 
sonality cult  and  the  attempt  to  produce  a 
nation  In  which  the  party  infiltrates  every- 
thing, including  the  office  and  the  home,  re- 
flects a  curious  blend  of  Peron-like  fascism 
and  communism. 

Nkrumah's  International  ambitions  are  to- 
day transparent.  Conferences  in  Accra, 
African  liberation  movements  based  in 
Ghana,  asylum  for  opposition  leaders  from 
neighboring  states,  the  Ghanaian  president's 


curiously  ambiguous  role  at  the  Casablanca 
meeting  of  neutral  African  powers  in  Jan- 
uary could  all  have  only  one  intention, 
Above  all,  his  manipulation  of  Lumumba- - 
whose  published  letters  from  Nkrumah  are 
most  revealing  in  this  respect — shows  the 
boldness  of  his  design.  Nkrumah  today  Is 
considered  closer  to  the  East,  which  barlcs 
his  ambitions  and  his  authoritarian  rule, 
than  to  the  West,  which  deplores  both. 

Nkrumah  apparently  feels  that  he  can  ex- 
ploit the  support  of  both  East  and  West — 
just  as  the  Communists  believe  that  they 
can  exploit  him — but  obviously  he  can  trust 
the  East  more  than  the  West  to  support  his 
policies. 

Nkrumah  is  not  a  Comniunl.st  and  lie  does 
not  wish  to  become  a  sittellite.  but  he  ad- 
mits in  his  autobiography  "Ghana"  that  he 
is  a  Marxist  and  that  he  believes  in  totali- 
tarian government.  From  Moscow's  point 
of  view,  this  presumably  is  quite  enough 

In  Mali,  the  outlook  is  equally  uncertain 
for  the  Eastern  bloc,  for  different  reasons 
With  the  emotional  qu.irrel  with  Senegal 
closing  the  railroad  line  to  Dakar  the  only 
economic  export  route — Mali's  peanuts,  on 
whose  sale  to  European  ctxiklng  oil  manu- 
facturers Mall  lives,  must  now  go  out  by 
Czech  truck  through  the  Ivory  Coast, 
another  political  enemy. 

Though  the  Czechs  are  undoubtedly  capa- 
ble of  building  a  tropical  truck,  the  present 
Tatras  and  Skodas  in  Mali  have  difficulty 
surmounting  the  long  moimtainous  route 
across  rain- wrecked   track   to   Abidjan. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  poverty,  inflation, 
and  hopelessness  of  Bamako,  the  parsimoni- 
ous CommunLst  group  has  been  reluctant 
to  put  in  much  money.  The  long  frontier 
with  Algeria  has  now  almost  lo.st  its  stra- 
tegic value  to  Moscow,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  bloc  advisers. 

The  Wesr,.  and  particularly  the  United 
States,  which  usually  tends  to  put  more 
money  and  technical  assistance  into  a  coun- 
try that  is  dallying  with  communism  than 
into  countries  which  safely  support  the  West, 
has  also,  so  far,  done  little  to  help  Mall. 
There  are  Sahara  oil  deposits  In  northern 
Mall;  probably  both  Mali  and  Ru.ssia  would 
welcome  that  oil  being  brought  out  by  We.-st- 
ern  firms. 

President  Modibo  Keita,  a  6-foot-4  giant. 
had  friendly  talks  with  De  Gaulle's  personal 
emissary,  Andre  Malraux.  recently  and  is  dis- 
posed to  sign  economic  agreements  with 
France,  though  nothing  definite  ha,s  iDeen 
settled.  Agreements  with  the  United  States 
should  be  signed  this  month. 

Keita,  once  a  strong  opponent  of  African 
Independence  in  the  French  National  As- 
sembly, is  still  less  of  a  nationalist — in  the 
Toure-Nkrumah  sense— than  Toure  or 
Nkrumah.  He  retains  the  French-African 
franc  and  neither  his  Popular  Bank  nor  any- 
one else  in  Mall  will  change  the  franc  of 
Mali's  sister  .state.  Guinea. 

The  "Monrovia  powers" — the  20  mostly 
moderate  htads  of  government  who  met  in 
Monrovia  in  May — seek  to  lure  Keita  back 
into  the  French-African  orthodoxy.  A  dele- 
gation from  the  Voltaic  Republic,  led  by 
President  Maurice  Yameogo,  has  just  been 
to  Bamako.  Guesses  vary  as  to  whether 
Yameogo  will  convert  Keita  or  vice  ver.sa.  for 
the  Voltaic  Republic  Is  poor  and  alinement 
with  the  Casablanca  bloc  could  hardly  make 
It  poorer. 

Although  the  influence  of  eloquent  Labor 
Minister  Ousmane  Ba.  who  reads  Lenin  and 
Marx  in  bed  each  night  and  is  learning  Rus- 
sian, and  of  the  Trotsky-like  figure  of  presi- 
dential adviser  Doudou  Gueye  is  felt  in  high 
places,  there  are  reasonable  chances  that 
Mall  will  flnf.lly  become  a  sort  of  "uncom- 
mitted" partner  of  the  pro-Western  Monrovia 
group.  Both  Gueye  and  Ba  are  of  Seneg,Tl- 
ese,  not  Malinese,  families  and  could  become 
victim.'-  of  tribal  intrigue. 


Although  the  Muslim  leader  of  a  pre- 
dominantly Islamic  nation,  Keita  Is  suspi- 
cious of  Cairo  and  recently  had  one  of  his 
government  party  papers  attack  Nasser's  im- 
perialism Just  as  an  Egyptian  trade  delega- 
tion was  arriving  in  Bamako.  Another  evi- 
dence of  Keita's  coolness  to  Cairo  Is  that 
Jewish  teachers  supplied  by  Israel  under  a 
technical  assistance  agreement  are  teaching 
Muslim   children   in   the   local  schools. 

The  Communist  powers  should  pick  up 
support  from  an  independent  Algeria,  and 
may  convert  Somalia.  Essentially,  com- 
munism's best  lever  in  Africa  appears  to  be 
the  Arab  League,  particularly  Cairo,  with 
Guinea  appearing  to  be  the  most  promising 
of   the   Leagues  appendages  in  west  Africa. 

Communist  links  with  Egypt  should  re- 
mi'in  strong  for  obvious  strategic  reasons. 
i.'Ut  Moscow  would  have  to  start  from  zero 
to  do  anything  again  in  the  Congo.  In 
Ghana  and  Mali,  the  Russians  have  expanded 
their  sphere  of  influence  but  have  no  more 
cause  for  complacency  than  the  West  should 
have  about  its  friei.ds  in  Africa.  For  the 
moment,  the  Communists  have  Ghana  and 
Mali  on  their  side  in  world  forums  and  as 
tools  for  attacking  pro-Western  regimes  In 
Africa  with  agents,  money,  propaganda  and 
advice. 

Moreover.  America's  Peace  Corps  will  pre- 
sumably be  a  pretext  for  the  Communist 
countries  to  send  Into  Africa  their  own,  more 
carefully  prepared,  more  politically  conscious 
equivalent  movement.  This  means  that  as 
well  as  being  inexperienced,  suspected  and 
misunderstood  and — in  an  alien  culture  like 
Africa'.'! — Inevitably  superficial,  America's 
Peace  Corps  may  boomerang  and  open  the 
gate  for  communisms  Trojan  Horse. 
(French  Africans  pronounce  the  organiza- 
tion's name,  ominously,  the  "Peace  Corpse.") 

So  far.  the  West  has  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful, and  lucky,  in  Black  Africa.  Russia, 
in  mo.^t  of  this  area,  has  been  less  fortunate 
than  it  may  have  expected  to  be.  However. 
Guinea,  where  communism  with  a  strong  in- 
digenous flavor  is  today  triumphant,  is  an- 
other story. 


REJECTld)N  BY  TV  NETWORKS  OP 
DOCUMENTARY  PROGRAMS  FEA- 
TURING PORMER  PRESIDENT 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  an  article 
reporting  hearings  on  TV  programing. 
which  particularly  refer  to  a  statement 
by  Mr.  David  Susskind,  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NrrwoRKS  Scored  at  PCC  Hearing — Stjsskind 
Cites  Rejection  of  TV  Series  on  Truman 

(By  John  P.  Thanley) 

Television's  three  major  networks  have 
rejected  a  proposed  series  of  documentary 
programs  featuring  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman,  a  producer  told  Federal  Investi- 
gators here  yesterday. 

David  Susskind,  appearing  at  a  Federal 
Communications  Commission  hearing  In  the 
Federal  courthouse,  described  the  networks' 
rejection  In  connection  with  what  he  called 
their  "death  grip"  on  TV  programing. 

Mr.  Susskind  also  blamed  the  PCC.  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  for  the  present  state 
of  TV,  which  he  called  "a  gigantic  comic 
strip  "    He  declared: 

"The  daytime  schedule  Is  a  scandal.  The 
nighttime  schedule  Is  a  disgrace." 

He  said  he  would  produce  and  finiince  the 
Truman  series,  costing  $2  million,  despite 
the  networks'  apparent  lack  of  interest.  He 
described  the  projected  programs  as  cover- 
ing   "the  great  Issues  of  Mr.  Truman's  two 
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admlnistralion.s"  and  emphasized  that  there 
would  be  no  "partisan  politics  '  Involved  In 
tiie  telecasts. 

TESTIFIES    3.5    HOURS 

Mr  Susskind.  appearing  under  subpena, 
testified  for  almost  3' 2  hours.  He  told  re- 
porters he  had  not  been  willing  to  appear 
voluntarily  because  lie  had  often  expressed 
his  opinion  publicly  about  the  condition  of 
TV. 

He  testified  that  after  the  announcement 
on  June  5  of  tin;  proposed  Truman  series 
he  had  approached  the  networks  and  met 
with  the  following  reactions  from  program 
executives: 

.^t  the  American  Broadrastine  Co  .  Thom- 
as A.  Moore,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
programs,  said  thuy  "were  up  to  their  neck 
in  Presidents."  h;  ving  already  arranged  to 
do  telecasts  about  former  Presidents  Frank- 
lin D    Roosevelt  and  Dwlght  D    Eisenhower. 

Richard  Salant,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  News,  called  the  pro- 
posed series  "most  exciting,  "  but  was  not 
interested  in  anyt;ilng  produced  by  an  out- 
side concern. 

David  Levy,  vici?  president  in  charge  of 
programing  for  the  National  BroaQCastmg 
Co  .  said,  "We  pass   " 

CBS   IN    RETORT 

Informed  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Susi-kind's 
testimony  late  yesterday,  spokesmen  for  ABC 
and  NBC  said  there  would  be  no  comment. 
Later  an  ABC  executive  confirmed  that  the 
network  had  declined  to  do  the  Truman  pro- 
grams. 

James  T.  Aubrey  Jr  .  president  of  the  CBS 
television  network,  said  Mr.  Susskind's  state- 
ments were  "fraut;ht  with  errors  and  dis- 
tortions.'  He  declared  tliat  CBS  would  "set 
the  record  straight  '  at  a  later  hearing  of  the 
Commission. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Susskind  listed 
among  the  events  ,0  t>e  covered  in  the  Tru- 
man telecasts  the  cecision  to  use  the  atomic 
bomb  for  the  first  time  against  Japan,  the 
Korean  war,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  Ber- 
lin airlift. 

In  finding  fault  with  the  FCC's  role.  Mr. 
Susskind  charged  that  the  agency  had  dem- 
onstrated "Inertia.  InefTectuality  and  indif- 
ference" and  said  that  it  had  been  "a  hand- 
maiden of  the  broadcasters." 

Congress,  he  said,  regarded  TV  as  a  "source 
of  headlines  iiisteac  uf  a  national  calamity." 

Asserting  that  thii  public  was  "bored,  lazy, 
tired  aud  indifferent,"  he  said;  "I  think  a 
public  tiiat  doesn't  act  and  meet  and  wire 
and  protest  almost   deserves   what  it  gets." 

Under  questlonlni;  by  Ashbrook  P.  Bryant, 
Chief  of  the  Office  cf  Network  Studies  of  the 
Commi.ssion.  Mr.  Susskind  said  that  his  com- 
pany, Talent  Associates-Paramount  Ltd..  of 
which  he  is  the  executive  vice  president, 
produced  58  television  network  programs, 
most  of  them  dr.imas.  during  the  past 
season. 

H.^PPY    }  HOWS    CITED 

In  a  discussion  of  his  differences  with 
spoiusors  and  agenci.'s,  he  related  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  Kent  ligarettes  once  told  him: 
I  want  happy  show^  for  happy  people  with 
happy  problems." 

"Most  companies  regard  alcohol  and  sex 
as  taboo  and  all  controversy  as  taboo."  the 
producer  said. 

He  told  Mr.  Bryant  he  had  once  worked 
for  the  Music  Corp.  of  America,  but  said  of 
that  organization : 

'niey  have  a  disp  oportionate  number  of 
artists  under  their  control.  They  also  have 
one  of  the  largest  producing  companies  ex- 
tant. They  are  prc^lucers  and  they  are 
agents.  I  submit  t:iat  it's  impossible  to 
l)e  both" 

Evaluating  the  networks,  he  said  CBS 
was  "clearly  the  best,  they  put  a  premium 
on   imagination  and  showmanship." 


He  described  NBC  as  "a  disappointment 
except   in   the   area  of   public    aff.Urs." 

STANDAEDS    URGED 

Calling  ABC  "beneath  discussion, ~  he 
characterized  It  as  a  combination  of  "Wild 
West  magazine.  True  Story,  md  Real 
Mysteries." 

In  a  discussion  of  costs  in  T\',  he  e.-^tl- 
mated  that  an  hour-long  drama,  done  for 
$14,000  in  1948.  now  would  require  a  budget 
of  $75,000. 

He  recommended  tests  for  those  who  seek 
broadcasting  licenses,  declaring :  "Dog- 
catchers,  barbers,  and  postmen  ha.e  to  pass 
t^sts.  but  broadcasters  don't.  Mike  them 
meet  a  standard  of  Judgment,  mentality,  and 
taste  '■ 

Other  witnesses  appearing  at  yesterday's 
session  were  Worthlngton  Miner,  producer, 
and   Paddy  Chayefsky,   playwright. 

Mr  Miner  said  that  the  "two  b£sic  evils" 
in  TV  were  "talent  agencies"  and  "going 
to  Hollywood"  "Tliere  are  no  ideas  in  Holly- 
wood." he  said.  "It  is  a  place  of  conformity 
and  surrender  at  a  price." 

In  describing  TV  as  "immoral."  Mr. 
Chayefsky  said  that  this  was  a  "cultural 
country."  but  that  television  does  not  con- 
vey  that   Impression. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  appear  at  today's 
hearing  are  George  Jessel,  Mildr.?d  Freed 
Alberg,  Robert  Saudek.  Gore  Vidal,  and 
Robert   Alan   Aurthur. 

The  hearing,  one  of  a  series  being  con- 
ducted by  the  FCC.  is  Investigating  the 
creative  aspects  of  TV  programing.  James 
D.  Cunningham,  the  agency's  chief  hearing 
examiner,  is  presiding. 


AMERICAN  FARMER  PLACET)  IN 
FEDERAL  STRAITJACKET 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  placed  the  American  farm- 
er in  a  Federal  straitjacket  a.id  now 
is  tightening  that  stricture  with  a  con- 
stant expansion  of  farm  controLs.  Sen- 
ators are  all  aware  of  the  case  of  the 
Michigan  farmer  who,  deprived  of  the 
right  to  peacefully  pursue  his  vocation 
because  of  Federal  law,  gave  up  in  dis- 
gust and  fled  to  Australia. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  the  last  to 
urge  anyone,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
willfully  flaunt  either  Federal,  State,  or 
local  laws  when  properly  and  judiciously 
administered. 

The  most  recent  incident  is  one  in 
which  Federal  agents  seized  and  sold  at 
public  auction  horses  belong  to  a  Penn- 
sylvania Amish  farmer  to  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment against  him  for  delinquent  social 
security  assessments,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  participation  in  the  program  is 
directly  and  specifically  contraiy  to  his 
established   reliJiious   beliefs. 

Already.  Mr.  President,  there  are  rum- 
blings and  dark  clouds  appearing  be- 
cause of  "the  club  in  hand"  provisions  in 
the  recently  enacted  feed  grains  bill 
which  places  an  economic  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  force  signup  and  compliance. 
The  fai-mer  who  elects  not  to  sign  up 
and  to  retain  his  freedom  faces  price  de- 
pressing action  by  the  Department 
through  dumping  on  the  market  of  sur- 
plus grain. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  used  such  tactics 
in  the  past  by  dimiping  on  the  world 
market  to  upset  international  trade  to 
suit  liis  whims. 

And  now.  lastly.  Mr.  President,  I  di- 
rect  attention   to   a   newspaper  article 


which  appeared  in  the  June?  20  issue  of 
the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Daily  News,  describing 
how  Federal  agents  descended  upon  the 
DeLoye  farm  family,  of  Yorkshire,  Ohio, 
to  force  compliance  and  collection  of 
$2,700  in  fines  for  allegedly  overplanting 
wheat  acreage. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  do  not  counte- 
nance willful  violation  of  law.  but  I  do 
warn  Congress  that  these  incidents  are 
fruits  of  Its  creation. 

The  DeLoye  family  has  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  article  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ofilered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foITows: 
Shelby  Cl.in   Told  G-Men.   "Get  Off" — Six 

Officers   Charge   Pitchforks   Were   Used 

IN    Battle 

Sidney.  June  20.— "They  went  through  our 
house  like  they  owned  It." 

That's  the  way  a  30-year-old  Shelby  County 
farmer  described  the  prelude  to  a  wild  battle 
with  Federal  agents  at  the  farm  he  shares 
with  his  father  near  here  yesterday. 

He's  Robert  DeLoye,  rural  route  1.  York- 
shire, who  was  arraigned  In  Dayton  on  an 
assault  charge  last  night  and  released  on 
$15,000  bond. 

DeLoye  and  his  father.  Henry,  70,  are  ac- 
cused of  carrying  on  a  pitchfork  battle  with 
six  FBI  agents  at  the  DeLoye  farm,  12  miles 
northwest  of  here,  shortly  before  noon  yes- 
terday. 

The  elder  DeLoye  was  scheduled  to  be  ar- 
raigned today  at  Wilson  Memorial  Hospital 
here  where  he  is  being  held  for  treatment 
for  overexertion. 

Ed  Mason,  agent  in  charge  of  the  FBI 
bureau  in  Cincinnati,  said  the  FBI  men  went 
to  the  farm  to  question  the  DeLoyes  about 
an    earlier    assault    on   Federal    agents. 

Mason  said  one  of  the  agents.  Jim  O'Keefe, 
of  Dayton,  was  cut  on  the  hand  during  the 
battle,  and  that  several  stitches  were  taken 
at   the  hospital  here. 

DeLoye  contends  that  O'Keefe  cut  his  hand 
on  leg  Irons  he  tried  to  place  on  the  elder 
farmer. 

Mason  said  the  elder  DeLoye  allegedly  held 
two  U.S.  marshals  at  bay  for  an  hour  last 
February  when  they  tried  to  serve  a  warrant 
on  him.  The  marshals  had  gone  to  the  farm 
with  an  order  from  U.S.  district  court  in 
Dayton  for  DeLoye  to  pay  $2,700  in  fines  for 
allegedly    overplanting    wheat    acreage. 

In  the  latest  battle.  Mason  said  the  agents 
arrived  at  the  farm  and  showed  their  badges 
to  Mrs.  DeLoye.  The  two  Deloyes  then  drove 
up  and  Robert  blocked  the  driveway  with  his 
tractor. 

The  DeLoyes  have  been  charged  with  over- 
planting  their  wheat  quota  since  1955.  Tlie 
younger  DeLoye  denies  the  charge. 

"We  plant  rye  In  the  same  field  with  our 
wheat  and  they  [the  Government]  count  It 
all  as  wheat."  he  says. 

DeLoye  said  agriculture  ofCiclals  have  never 
measured  the  wheat  crop  but  only  estimated 
the  amount  grown. 

The  elder  DeLoye  grabbed  a  pitchfork, 
swung  it  at  the  officers  and  lunged.  Mason 
said.  The  younger  DeLoye  then  Joined  in 
the    barnyard    melee. 

Robert  admitted  participating  In  the  fight, 
but  denied  pitchforks  were  used.  He  said 
the  battle  broke  out  after  the  agents  twice 
Ignored  orders  by  his  mother  and  his  father 
to  "get  off  the  property." 

Robert  said  there  is  a  sign  at  the  entrance 
to  the  property  reading:  "No  trespassing.  No 
Federal  employees  allowed." 

The  younger  DeLoye  said  the  agents  car- 
ried  no  search   warrant. 
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"They  were  all  over  the  place  when  my 
father  and  I  came  In  from  the  field  where 
we  were  working,"  he  said. 

DeLoye  said  one  agent  clubbed  his  father 
In  the  head  and  knocked  him  to  the  ground. 
The  other  agents  pulled  their  guns  to  sub- 
due the  son,  he  said. 

DeLoye  said  his  father  lay  on  the  ground 
for  several  hours  before  he  could  be  moved. 
The  elder  DeLoye  then  was  placed  in  Federal 
custody  at  the  hospital  here. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL 

CENTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  aft- 
er consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  because  there  is  a  dead- 
line attached,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  417,  H.R.  4913. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LrcisLATivE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4913 »  to  amend  the  act  of  August  7,  1946, 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
hospital  center  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  appropriations  may  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  that  act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand this  is  an  emergency  situation 
in  which  a  deadline  will  be  encountered. 
Therefore,  there  must  be  expeditious  ac- 
tion on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  only  an  authori- 
zation, I  think,  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  permit,  I  wish  to  read  a  portion 
of  the  report : 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4913  Is  to  extend  the 
Federal  grant  authority  of  the  Hospital 
Center  Act  for  1  year,  from  June  30,  1961, 
to  June  30,  1962.  The  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  give  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Hospital  and  the  Greater  Washington- 
Southeast  Community  Hospital  more  time  in 
which  to  seek  legislative  authority  for  Fed- 
eral aid. 

The  Hospital  Center  Act,  approved  August 
7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896),  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  financing  the  construction  of  a  hos- 
pital center  and  the  making  of  grants  to 
private  agencies  for  designing,  constructing, 
relocating,  rebuilding,  and  otherwise  provid- 
ing or  improving  private  hospital  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Under  the 
formula  for  grant  authorization,  the  re- 
cipient hospital  must  match  the  total  grant 
on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis.  Of  the  total 
grant,  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the 
act.  is  obligated  to  pay  30  percent,  and  the 
Federal    Government    70    percent. 

On  June  20.  1961,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and  Safe- 
ty of  this  committee  held  a  hearing  on  S. 
1326.  a  bill  to  further  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896).  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  October  25.  1951  (65  Stat.  657 1. 
as  the  same  are  amended,  by  providing  for 
an  increase  in  the  authorization  for  funds 
to  be  granted  for  the  construction  of  hospital 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  by 
extending  the  time  in  which  grants  may  be 
made;  and  by  authorizing  a  grant  for  funds 
to  the  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
^lUl,  and  for  other  purposes.     This  bill  is 


identical  in  language  to  H.R.  4913  as  orig- 
inally introduced.  Both  S.  1326  and  H.R. 
4913  as  originally  introduced  propijsed  the 
authorization  of  Federal  grants  under  the 
Hospital  Center  Act  of  $2,500,000  for  expan- 
sion and  renovation  of  George  Washington 
University  Hospital,  and  extended  the  period 
during  which  the  grant  authorization  could 
be  sought  from  June  30.  1961.  f  >  June  3^. 
1965. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearing  on  June 
20.  1961.  representatives  from  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital,  and  the  Commis-: 
sioners  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
appeared  and  testified  that  they  had  no  ob- 
jection to  amending  the  bill  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  Federal  grant  authority 
of  the  Hospital  Center  Act  for  a  1-year  pe- 
riod. The  Greater  Southeast  Community 
Hospital  Foundation,  Inc  ,  also  expressed  this 
same  view  in  .i  letter  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  under  date  of 
June  20,  1961. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  als'i  have  reported  to  this  com- 
mittee that,  vhile  they  recognize  that  on  a 
metropolitan  area  basis  there  may  be  a 
need  for  the  expansion  of  service  and  facili- 
ties at  the  George  Washington  University 
Hospital,  in  lecent  years  the  District  has 
participited  substantially  in  plans  for  ex- 
pansion of  privat€  hospitals  in  the  city  in 
the  amount  Oi  approximately  $18  5  million. 
Because  of  this  large  financial  contribution, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  between  30  and 
3."  percent  of  the  patients  in  such  hospitals 
are  nonresidents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Distric";  should  not  be  called  upon 
tc  Increase  further  its  financial  obligations 
in  this  area. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  also  advised  this  committee  in  a 
letter  dated  June  30.  1961.  that,  while  con- 
curring in  principle  with  the  proposal  for 
Federal  assistance  to  expand  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital,  it  was  the  De- 
partment's o{:iinlon  that  such  assistance 
should  be  provided  by  means  of  new  legisla- 
tion that  the  Department  will  present  to  the 
Congress  at  a  later  dat*. 

Thus.  H.R.  '!t913  has  the  dual  purpose  of 
providing  the  District  and  other  interested 
Federal  agenc.es  with  additional  time  to 
formulate  a  coordinated  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  and  other  hospitals  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  also  preserving  the 
present  program  of  expanding  private  hos- 
pitals in  the  District  through  Federal  grants 
provided  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hfjs- 
pital  Center  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4913)  v.as  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MARGARET 
CHAS3  SMITH  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
writing  in  the  Sunday  Star.  Mary  Mc- 
Grory  has  very  concisely  related  the  un- 
usual and  probably-never-to-be-beaten 
record  our  colleague  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  has  compiled  in  having  answered 
1,000  consecutive  rollcalls. 

That  this  record  might  be  achieved 
by  one  who  made  it  a  point  to  do  nothing 
else  is  recognized.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  Senator  Smith.  She  is  meticulous 
in  her  attention  to  committee  assign- 
ments, she  studies  and  understands  legis- 
lation on  which  she  votes,  she  is  con- 


st.aiitly  and  untiringly  at  work  for  her 
State  of  Maine,  and  she  has  visited  her 
State  for  50  consecutive  months  keeping 
touch  with  the  thoughts  of  her  constitu- 
ents. This  amazing  record  has  been 
accomplished  by  an  amazing  woman 
with  whom  all  of  us  are  proud  to 
as.sociate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  written  by  Mary 
McGrory  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mrs.  Smith  Rvns  up  a  Rollcall  Record 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Margaret  Chase  SMmi,  Republican,  of 
M.iiiie,  one  of  the  Senate's  two  women  Mem- 
bers, has  probably  the  least  frilly  career  of 
any  Member  of  the  upper  Chamber. 

Other  Senators  may  tell  themselves  it  is 
Important  to  go  home  to  see  the  folks,  to 
dine  out  with  diplomats,  to  accept  plaques 
and  platidits  from  luncheon  guests  or  even 
to  re.';!  from  their  labors.  Mrs.  SMrrn  re- 
gards it  iis  her  stern  and  rockbound  duly  to 
be  in  the  Senate  and  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  when  the  roll  is  called  on  all  issues 
great  and  small. 

The  result  has  been  that  while  many  Sen- 
ators have  been  out  reaping  headlines  or  re- 
assurance or  other  intangible  things,  she 
hius  rolled  up  an  unparalleled  record  of  hav- 
ing answered  1.000  consecutive  rollcalls. 

On  June  15.  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion commending  her  for  her  devotion  to 
duty  Awed  and  restive  colleagues  paid 
her  a  series  of  flowery  tributes  which  Mrs. 
Smith  enjoyed  In  the  fashion  New  England- 
ers  sometimes  permit  themselves  when  the 
practice  of  virtue  Is  being  acknowledged  and 
rewarded. 

A    PLAYFUL    SUGGESTION 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  a  fellow 
Yankee  Senator,  George  Aiken,  of  Vermont, 
came  over  and  shook  her  hand. 

'Now,  Margaret,"  he  said  jocosely.  "I  hope 
you'll  go  out  on  a  bat  and  mbss  20  votes 
in  a  row." 

Neither  felt  it  would  ever  happen. 

"Don't  start  on  your  second  thousand," 
he  warned.     "It's  like  being  In  Jail." 

But  she  is  already  launched,  and  If  It  is 
Imprisonment,  it  is  deliberate.  Mrs.  SMrrn's 
conduct  Is  patterned  after  two  strict  rules 
she  adopted  when  she  was  first  elected  to 
the  House  in  1940,  to  the  seat  of  her  late 
husband,  Clyde  H    Smith 

'Everyone  does  things  differently  up  here," 
she  said.  "Everyone  runs  their  offices  differ- 
ently; they  campaign  differently.  I  don't 
judge  anyone.  I  made  a  pledge  that  I 
would  do  two  things:  I  would  stay  on  the 
Job  and  stay  close  to  the  people.  " 

says  "no"  with  firmness 

Some  people  In  public  life  regard  these 
two  rule.s  conflicting.  It  is  probably  only 
because  they  have  not  learned  to  say  no 
with  the  firmness  that  Mrs.  Smtth  can 
muster. 

When  the  spring  invitations  start  pouring 
In.  she  answers  (always  on  the  same  day), 
that  this  is  the  heaviest  season  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  of  which  she  is 
a  member,  and  that  she  feels  she  should 
stick  to  her  knitting. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  complaint, 
particularly  if  other  Members  of  Congress 
manage  to  tear  themselves  away. 

But  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  in  the  State 
every  month  for  50  consecutive  months,  and 
every  fall  the  minute  the  session  is  over, 
she  heads  north  for  an  8-week  canvass  of  her 
7()0-mile-long   State. 

Any  grievances  are  forgotten  as  Mrs.  Smith 
gives  her  personal  attention  to  every  person 
and  problem  that  Is  brought  to  her  atten- 
tion. 
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"It  depends  on  wl  ere  you  come  from,"  she 
sometimes  tells  a  colleague  who  is  forced 
by  a  previous  commitment  to  leave  the 
Chamber  as  the  rollcall  begins  "I  just  think 
my  people  would  lile  me  to  be  here." 

APPROVID    IN    MAINF 

Whenever  they  ge  the  chance,  the  people 
of  Maine  register  'heir  ajiiiroval.  In  her 
lliird  senatorial  ca  npaign  last  November. 
Fhe  came  out  with  62  percent  of  the  vote, 
the  highest  percentasje  registered  by  any  Re- 
publican  candidate. 

Mrs  Smith,  a  trim  and  hand^'lmp  woman 
of  62.  who  always  wears  a  Hower  in  a  little 
vase  on  her  lapel,  is  .somctlme.s  wistful  as 
she  watches  her  r  ille;igurs;  leaving  their 
legislative  cares  wh  le  she  remains  at  her 
post. 

"Some  people  say  \ou  h:ive  to  live  your  life 
and  do  your  work  in  keepn-g  '  she  said  "I 
don't  know  but  wluit  it  makes  more  sense. 
I  like  to  go  as  much  as  the  other  fellow,  but 
I   just  don't  do  it       rhe  Senate   is  my  life." 

She  began  her  perfect  record  in  June  1955 
because,  after  2  years  of  answering  unbrok- 
enly.  she  missed  a  \  ote  one  day  while  she 
was  accepting  a  degree  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity      It   hasn't    h.ippened   since 

HER    HA  {DI.ST    vote 

The  most  difficult  vote  she  ever  made  was 
in  1959  on  the  re  »ppointment  of  Lewis 
Strauss  U>  be  Cha  rman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commisrsion  .\dnnral  Strauss,  a 
Navy  man.  whom  sh'-  knew  well  as  a  mem- 
ber o!  the  Armed  Se-vlces  Committee  She 
hated  to  vote  against  a  Presidential  nomina- 
tion 

A  few  days  before  Mr  Strauss  asked  to 
come  and  see  her  He  offered  to  pick  out 
for  her  attention  certain  key  passages  in 
the  voluminous  heailngs  He  did  not  ask 
lor  her  support  T:ie  loUowiUK  morning. 
.Senator  Anderson  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico, 
at  his  request  caiiie  o  call  He  did  not  ask 
for  her  vote 

'I  studied  the  hea  mgs  and  decided  that 
Strauss  had  evaded  in  some  que,stions.  I 
decided  I  could  not  m  conscience  \ote  for 
him." 

Characteristically.  ;  he  lold  no  one  of  her 
decision.  Each  side  was  counting  her  vote 
for  its  own.  When  her  'no  "  rang  out  In  the 
Chamber  and  set  off  n  chorus  of  gasps.  Sena- 
tor Goldwater.  Republican,  of  Arizona, 
sprang  up  In  protest,  but  at  a  calming  word 
from  Senator  Case,  Republican  of  South 
Dakota,  angrily  sat  down  again 

independent  action 

Such  independent  iiction  has  not  endeared 
Mrs.  Smith  to  her  r?gular  Republican  col- 
leagues, although  shf  enjoys  a  pleasant  re- 
lationship with  Senator  Bridges.  Republican, 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  member  of  the  Old 
Guard 

She  never  participates  in  leadership  polls. 
No  one  attempts  to  influence  her  vole.  She 
never  Is  engaged  in  debate 

Says  Mrs.  Smith  dryly.  'They  say.  'she's 
so  indei>endent,  If  you  want  her  to  do  some- 
thing, don't  ask  her  to  do  It  '  ' 

BY    COINCIDE  NCf. 

'If  she  votes  with  the  Republicans.  "  said 
a  fellow  Republican,  'it's  only  by  coinci- 
dence." Mrs.  SMiTti's  voting  record  is  of 
such  a  liberal  cast  that  she  was  reckoned 
right  "  80  percent  of  the  time  by  COPE,  the 
l.ibor  movement's  political  arm.  a  clrcum- 
''tance  that  did  not  Keep  them  from  fighting 
her  tooth  and  nail  i  i  her  campaign  against 
Lucia  Cormier  in  Maine  last  fall. 

She  gave  further  jiroof  of  nonconformity, 
although  none  was  needed,  last  summer 
when  she  absented  herself  from  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention.  She  was  in- 
vited with  other  candidates  to  make  a  na- 
tionwide, 2-minute  appearance  on  television. 
The  Invitation,  from  Senate  Campaign 
Chairman  Goldwateh  arrived  2  weeks  before 
the  event,  by  which   time,  Mrs.   Smith  had 


made  meticulous  plans  for  the  latmching 
of  her  campaign  during  a  period  when  she 
could  not  possibly  miss  any  votes. 

Said  Mrs.  Smith,  expressing  her  own 
unique  set  of  values,  "I  thought  I  could  do 
myself  a  lot  more  good  if  I  stayed  In  the 
Slate  and  got  across  to  the  people  I  was 
talking   w,iih." 


GEN.   CURTIS   LeMAY:    A   MAN   WHO 
GETS  THINGS  DONE 

Mr  GOLD'WATER.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Bern  Price,  writing  in  the  Sunday 
Star  about  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  the  new 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Air,  terms  him  "A  Man 
Who  Get.s  Things  Done."  The  first  time 
I  ever  met  the  general  I  came  to  the  same 
conclusion.  This  was  at  the  airbase  at 
Karagpor.  India,  where  the  general  was 
commanding  officer  of  the  20th  Bomber 
Command.  I  was  assigned  to  a  mission 
to  supply  the  B-59's  of  his  command  with 
critical  parts,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
pilot  into  that  base  the  first  C-54  loaded 
with  two  engines  for  the  bombers.  To 
everyone's  amazement,  there  was  no  ma- 
chine, which  we  called  a  forklift,  l/O  un- 
load those  very  heavy  engines,  and  as 
we  planned  to  land  a  transport  with  at 
least  two  of  these  engines  every  3  hours 
the  problem  of  unloading  was  aii  im- 
mediate and  an  important  one.  The 
moment  this  situation  was  called  to  Gen- 
eral LeMays  attention  he  "got  things 
done."  Calcutta  lies  jast  about  70  miles 
east  of  the  small  settlement  where  the 
base  was  located,  and  within  m.nutes 
another  transF>ort  was  on  its  way  to  that 
city,  where  it  picked  up  the  needed 
equipment  for  unloading  and  returned 
it  in  time  so  that  normal  operation  of 
our  mission  was  not  interfered  with.  He 
truly  IS  one  who  gets  things  done,  and 
America  is  fortunate  to  have  a  man  like 
him  leading  the  Air  Force,  at  this  time, 
on  the  retirement  of  another  great  air- 
man, Gen.  Thomas  White. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LfMay     .\  Man  Who  Gets  Things  Done 
( By  Bern  Price  i 

Wliere\er  he  goes  the  legends  o:  Gen 
Curtis  E  LeMay.  the  tough  Air  Porce^  hero, 
always  precede  LeMay.  the  man. 

He  is  Old  Ironpants,"  the  unafraid,  un- 
smiling perfectionist. 

He  is  the  man  who  declined  an  invitation 
to  dinner  from  his  subordinates  on  the 
grounds  that  a  commanding  officer  should 
dine  only  with  friends  and  a  commanding 
officer  has  no  friends. 

And  he  is  the  man  just  picked  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  move  up  from  Vice'  Chief 
of  Staff  for  the  Air  Force  to  Chief  on  July  1. 
succeeding  Oen   Thomas  White. 

There  were  those  who  said — some  in 
print— that  the  blunt,  abrupt  General  Le- 
May would  never  get  the  top  job,  that  he 
cotild  never  adjust  to  the  niceties  of  political 
life  where  ambiguous  language  Is  often  more 
highly  regarded  than  plain  talk. 

At  times  the  legends — and  they  are  le- 
gion— about  the  5-foot-10'2-lnch,  188 -pound 
LeMay  have  almost  obscured  the  fact  that 
LeMay  is  really  a  first  rate  military  m.inager. 

Indeed.  LeMay  pioneered  the  use  of  man- 
agement controls  in  the  Air  Force  to  produce 
a  high  quality  product — the  Strateijlc  Air 
Command. 


CLOSE    TO    M'NAMARA 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  is  also  a 
manager  type  and  this  LeMay-McNamara 
affinity  for  getting  things  done  reportedly  led 
McNamara  to  recommend  General  LeMay  for 
the  top  Air  Force  job. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  General  LeMay  gets 
things  done  When  he  assumed  command 
ol  SAC  in  1948,  General  LeMay  found  his 
bombers  manned  mostly  by  World  War  II 
pilots  still  suffering  a  form  of  postwar  let- 
down. 

From  his  headquarters  at  Omaha.  Nebr  . 
he  set  about  reorganizing  SAC  with  a  zeal 
akin  to  the  religious  fervor  of  a  missionary 
toward  heathen 

Under  General  LeMay  SAC  bombers  would 
take  off  for  10  days  In  England — and  get 
home  5  months  later  after  Intensive  exer- 
cises in  navigation  and  high  altitude  mock 
bombings  with  radar 

Until  General  LeMay  came  along,  the  Air 
Force  simj^ly  counted  the  number  of 
bombers  on  the  ready  line  and  toted  up  the 
number  oi  avKilatale  crewmen  and  labeled 
the  combined  totril  the  current  state  of 
readiness 

General  LeMay  changed  that.  The  SAC 
controllers  used  calculating  machines  to  keep 
tabs  on  personnel  and  equipment,  aircraft 
maintenance,  navigational  proficiency,  the 
number  of  bombs  dropped  visually  and  by 
radar  and  the  theoretical  result  of  each 
drop 

With  these  statistics.  General  LeMay 
could  tell  at  a  glance  the  overall  efficiency 
of  each  wing,  group,  squadron,  and  individ- 
ual plane  crew. 

Once  a  colonel  complained  to  General 
LeMay  that  his  efficiency  rating  had  been 
reduced  because  an  eagle  fiew  into  one  of 
his  aircraft  and  damaged  it.  The  general 
brushed  him  off.  saying  "We  can't  afford  to 
distinguish  between  the  unfortunate  and 
the  inefficient      The  result  is  the  same  " 

change     in      WEAPONS 

In  the  end.  General  LeMay  developed  the 
finest     most    efficient    bomber    force    in    ex-. 
istence.    one    that    was — and    is — on    a    con- 
stant worldwide  alert. 

General  LeMay  is  taking  over  the  top  Air 
Force  job  at  a  time  of  vast  upheaval  in 
the  technology  of  weapons  systems,  when 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  lo  rethink  the 
problems  of  the  cold  war  and  the  possible 
diplomatic-military   solutions— if    any. 

As  Air  Force  Chief,  General  LeMay  will 
be  one  of  the  most  influential  men  In  the 
Nation.  He  will  have  a  powerful  bearing  on 
the  Nation's  present  and  future  military 
policies. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
thermonuclear  weapons  and  the  means  to 
deliver  them  has  raised  the  question  of 
strategic  stalemate.  It  has  forced  a  reex- 
amination of  the  probability  of  nonnuclear 
wars  In  which  the  role  of  the  Air  Force  will 
be  limited  to  team  membership  with  the 
Army   and   Navy  on  an  equal   footing. 

not   academy    MAN 

In  this  connection.  It  may  be  worth 
noting  that  General  LeMay  is  not  a  graduate 
of  a  service  academy,  that  most  of  his 
service  career  has  been  concerned  with 
strategic  bombers.  There  are  some  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  who  doubt  that  he  has  a 
real  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  in- 
fantry and  the  Navy  In  warfare. 

Further.  General  LeMay  is  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  Air  Force  at  a  time  when  its 
ranks  are  split  between  ( 1 )  those  who  insist 
the  manned  bomber  is  a  dead  pigeon  and 
that  the  Nation's  future  .security  lies  in 
space  and  missiles,  and  (2)  those  who  argue 
that  the  manned  bomber  is,  and  will  remain, 
the  Nation's   chief  deterrent   weapon. 

General  LeMay  has  described  himself  as  a 
mixed  force  man:  that  Is,  he  believes  in  a 
strategic  deterrent  force  of  both  bombers  and 
missiles.     He   once   said    the  guided   missile 
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would  never  replace  the  manned  aircraft  be- 
cause "It  can't  think." 

General  LeMay  would  not  win  any  kind  of 
popularity  contest  with  the  generals  and 
admirals  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  these 
antagonisms  may  well  carry  over  Into  the 
meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  June  1959.  General  LeMay  told  a  Senate 
subcommittee: 

"As  our  weapons  systems  improve  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
function  of  individual  services  are  begin- 
ning to  overlap.  I  firmly  believe  we  will 
need  a  modification  of  our  military  struc- 
ture. I  believe  we  must  eventually  progress 
toward  a  single  service  with  a  single  Chief 
of  Staff  and  one  staff  to  operate  the  armed 
services." 

The  Navy  and  Army  oppose  a  single  staff 
system — especially  if  the  Chief  is  going  to  be 
from  the  Air  Force. 

During  an  interview  early  this  month.  12 
questions  were  submitted  to  General  LeMay. 
all  designed  to  develop  some  pattern  of 
thought  and  to  clarify  aspects  of  previous 
public  statements. 

General  LeMay  answered  none.  He  pointed 
out  that  he  was  not  yet  Chief  of  Staff  and 
that  to  answer  the  questions  prior  to  Inter- 
rogation by  Congress  of  his  fitness  for  the 
Job  would  be  improper. 

TKAINED    AS   ENGINEXK 

The  Interview  produced  only  the  Informa- 
tion that  he  was  3  pounds  overweight, 
smoked  8  to  10  cigars  a  day,  and  earned 
his  way  through  Ohio  State  University  by 
working  a  5  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  shift  in  a  foundry 
before  making  9  a.m.  classes. 

General  LeMay's  basic  training  was  as  a 
civil  engineer.  He  is  a  tlnkerer  with  motors 
and  radios — and  a  good  one.  too. 

If  he  is  a  widely  read  man.  his  associates 
don't  know  it.  He  likes  to  hunt,  fish,  and 
play  poker.  In  1954  he  told  an  Interviewer, 
"I  laid  out  r.  course  of  military  reading  but 
I  didn't  get  around  to  it.  Maybe  that  is 
good  because  if  you  start  following  the  book, 
you  tie  yourself  to  the  past." 

ironworker's  son 

General  LeMay  was  born  November  15. 
1906.  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  son  of  Ervlng 
and  Arizona  Dove  (Carpenter)  LeMay.  His 
father  was  a  structural  ironworker  and  for 
several  years  the  family  ( three  sons  and  two 
daughters)  moved  around  the  country  before 
returning  to  Columbus  where  LeMay  entered 
South  High  School.  He  was  a  lanky  youth, 
weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  but  with  a 
burning  yen  to  fly  airplanes. 

Unable  to  obtain  an  appointment  to  West 
Point,  LeMay  entered  Ohio  Stete.  On  Sep- 
tember 23,  1928,  he  left  college,  though  he 
needed  only  15  hours  for  graduation,  and 
entered  the  Army  Air  Corps  as  a  flying  cadet. 
He  completed  his  flight  training  at  Kelly 
Field.  Tex.,  and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  October  12,  1929. 

General  LeMay's  initial  assignments  were 
in  fighters,  but  he  soon  was  transferred  to 
bombers.  He  once  said,  "I  saw  the  real  power 
of  the  Air  Force  was  in  bombers.  I  wanted 
to  be  with  them." 

In  1932  LeMay  was  transferred  to  an  air- 
field near  Columbus  and  thus  was  able  to 
return  to  college  and  earn  his  degree.  In 
1934  he  married  Helen  Maitland,  a  Cleveland 
girl  he  had  met  while  stationed  at  Selfridge 
Field.  Mich.  Four  years  later  their  only 
child,  Patricia  Jane,  was  born.  She  is  now 
23  and  engaged  to  an  Army  doctor,  Capt. 
James  Lodge. 

By  March  1941,  LeMay  was  a  major.  Just 
before  World  War  II  began  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  In  March  1943,  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier  general.  Thus,  for  17  of 
his  31  years  as  an  officer,  LeMay  has  held 
general  rank — a  record  no  other  active  duty 
Air  Force  officer  can  match. 

General  LeMay  devised  the  18-plane  box 
formation  lised  by  bombers  throughout  the 


Eiu-opean  theater  in  World  War  II,  a  forma- 
tion which  enabled  the  lumbering  aircraft 
to  bring  mi)6t  of  their  guns  to  bear  on  Ger- 
man flghtei-s  and  ended  the  need  for  violent 
evasive  action  which  broke  up  formations 
and  resulted  in  haphazard  bomb  drops. 

One  Insight  into  General  LeMay's  thinking 
on  strategy  can  be  found  in  his  testimony 
March  30,  1960.  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. The  subject  was  'Civil  Defense  and 
the  Wisdom  of  Fallout  Shelters."  Before 
he  touched  on  shelters,  General  LeMay  ar- 
gued for  more  hard  missile  sites  in  the 
United  States,  saying: 

"If  deterrence  should  fail  these  hardened 
sites  will  serve  to  reduce  the  number  of 
casualties,  they  will  draw  some  of  the  enemy 
Intercontinental  missiles  away  from  our 
population  centers." 

DEPLOYING    MISSILES 

"It  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time 
that  we  deploy  our  missiles  outside  the 
United  States.  Tliere  are  several  reasons 
why  this  lii  not  a  prudent  course  of  action. 

"First,  most  such  locations  are  within 
range  of  the  much  more  numerous  short 
range  lorctis  of  oxir  potential  enemies,  in- 
cluding ncnnuclear  forces.  Deploymetit  of 
our  missiles  in  this  manner  would  actually 
increase  the  potential  danger  to  our  civilian 
population  by  permitting  more  enemy  long 
range  weapons  to  be  targeted  against  our 
urban  Industrial  areas. 

"A  second  consideration  Is  the  fact  that 
there  wovild  be  serious  problems  with  regard 
to  unilateral  control  of  our   nuclear  forces. 

"Perhaps  the  most  Important  reason  is  the 
Impact  that  this  could  have  on  our  deterrent 
posture.  The  effectiveness  of  deterrence 
hinges  a  great  deal  on  the  credibility  of  our 
response  to  an  attack  on  our  forces. 

"For  example,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  Soviets  that  an  attack  on  our 
military  forces  deployed  within  the  United 
States  will  bring.'«  sure  automatic  response; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  may  not  be 
convinced  that  our  response  would  neces- 
sarily be  automatic  if  a  significant  portion 
of  oiu-  strategic  forces  were  based  in  open 
areas  outside  the  United  States.  In  such  a 
case,  the  enemy  might  be  tempted  to  attack 
them  piecemeal." 

While  he  has  indicated  a  need  for  fallwul 
shelters.  General  LeMay  said  that  he  would 
object  to  spendu-.g  the  estimated  $17  billion 
to  $20  billion  needed  to  provide  civilian 
protection. 

"The  question,"  he  said,  "comes  to  what 
will  give  you  the  most  defen.se.  Building 
holes  in  the  ground  to  crawl  into,  or  build- 
ing something  to  fight  with  that  will  add  to 
your  deterrent  force." 

Between  the  two.  the  new  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  obviously  prefers  force. 


NEWBURGH,    N.Y.,    BITES    FEEDING 
HAND 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
sho'jld  like  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
short  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  June  24,  1961,  ■which  bears  the 
caption  "Newburgh  Bites  Feeding  Hand." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  only  whim- 
sical, but  also,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  incisive  editorials  I  have  .seen 
in  a  long  time. 

Newburgh,  N.Y.,  is  up  to  something  rebel- 
lious, if  not  downright  subversive. 

Joseph  Mitchell,  city  manager  of  the  Hud- 
son River  town  of  30,000,  says  Newburgh  has 
virtually  done  away  with  welfare,  at  le;ust  in 
the  modern  sense  of  that  word. 

Under  new  regulations: 

Able-bodied  men  on  relief  are  going  to 
work  40  hours  a  week  for  the  city. 


Welfare  clients  will  receive  vouchers  for 
food,  rent,  and  clothing  Instead  of  cash. 

No  family  will  get  more  relief  than  is  paid 
In  wages  to  the  lowest  salaried  city  employ- 
ees with  comparable -sized  families. 

The  city  has  even  put  a  ban  on  carefree 
motherhood.  One  more  out-of-wedlock  baby 
and  they're  off  relief  roles. 

The  State  welfare  department  says  New- 
burgh cant  get  away  with  it.  A  spokesman 
says  there  are  laws  prohibiting  such  munici- 
pal waywardness. 

Mitchell,  backed  by  the  city  council,  says 
hell  go  to  court  and  fight  for  the  right  to 
enforce  the  new  rules.  He  says  the  city  is 
going  broke  paying  out  a  third  of  its  budget 
for  relief.  He  says  relief  is  costing  more 
than  the  fire,  police,  or  public  works  depart- 
ments. He  suggests  the  city  will  be  money 
ahead  even  if  it  has  to  sacrifice  State  and 
Federal  welfare  aid. 

Fiddlesticks,  Mitchell.  It's  enough  to  have 
an  island  of  communism  90  miles  off  Florida 
without  having  an  island  of  bullheaded 
rugged  individualism  on  the  Hudson. 

Get  back  in  line.  Play  the  game.  Get 
America  moving  again.  Don't  bite  the  hand 
that's  feeding  you  or  you'll  find  It  rammed 
down  your  throat.  You  can't  secede  from 
the  welfare  state. 

How  true. 


EXTENSION  OP  PUBLIC  LAWS  815 
AND  874 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  brought 
before  the  Senate  an  emergency  urgent 
matter  for  consideration  today,  and  I 
should  like  to  invite  his  attention  and 
the  attention  of  other  Senators  to  a 
matter  of  real  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  next  Friday  night  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874  will  terminate  at 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  As 
my  colleagues  well  know,  these  Federal 
impact  laws  have  enabled  communities 
throughout  the  country  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  level  of  public  education  de- 
spite the  rapid  expansion  of  school  en- 
rollments directly  caused  by  nearby 
military  installations  and  other  Federal 
activities. 

On  May  25  the  Senate  approved  S. 
1021,  the  general  aid-to-education  bill, 
which  included  extension  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  as  titles  11  and  III  of  that 
measure.  However,  it  now  appears  that 
the  House  will  not  act  on  the  general 
aid  bill  before  late  July,  and  some  sources 
suggest  that  action  will  not  be  taken 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  In  any  event, 
the  temporary  portions  of  the  Federal 
impact  laws  seem  destined  to  expire  this 
week. 

On  the  basis  of  information  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  this  means  that  4,000  school 
districts  over  the  country  must  sharply 
cut  back  exi.'=ting  programs  and  drasti- 
cally revise  budgets  already  prepared. 
The  Federal  impact  program  is  so  vital 
to  these  districts  that  the  suggestion 
of  President  Kennedy  to  cut  back  the 
program  in  his  education  message  to 
Congress  last  Febi'uary  was  overcome  by 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  According  to  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  there  are  currently 
219,000  children  living  on  Federal  prop- 
eity  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal 
property  who  attend  school  in  adjacent 
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communities,  and  this  number  increases 
from  8  to  14  percent  each  year  as  mili- 
tary housing  projects  already  authorized 
by  Congress  are  completed.  In  addition, 
some  1.375,000  children  in  4,000  school 
districts  are  included  in  the  Federal  im- 
pact program,  and  this  f^^ure  increases 
4  to  6  percent  each  year. 

Fedeial  expenditures  foi-  national  se- 
curity and  domestic  projects  are  still  at 
record  levels  be<:au.se  of  the  grave  and 
unsettled   international   situation.     The 
construction  of  Minuteman  missile  bases 
in  my  home  State  and  in  other  areas  of 
tlie  country,  as  well,  is  bringing  new  Fed- 
eral  impacts  into  a   number  of  smaller 
communities  wi.h   limited  financial  re- 
suurces.     The  Federal  Govoinment   has 
a    definite    responsibility    in   connection 
with  federally  Dnpactcd  areas,  and  be- 
cau.se    of    this    lesponsibility    has    com- 
pen.sated  school  districts   in   rea.sonable 
amounts    under    Public    Laws    815    and 
874.     Because  o:   tiiis  responsibility,  the 
program   has   enjoyed   a   broad  ba.se  of 
support  in  Confi  ess  .since  it  was  enacted 
in  1950.     For  that  rea-^yn.  its  extension 
IS  merely  a  matter  of  trme      In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  weneral  aid-to-educa- 
tion   bill    has    liecome    delayed    in    the 
Hou.se,    I    am    a  jpealinti    to    the   Senate 
today  to  consider  and  to  enact  S    1950, 
extending  for  4  years  the  Federal  impact 
program,     introduced     by     my     distin- 
guished colleagues  f^om  Ne'A-  Hampshire 
!  Mr.  Bridges  ard  Mr   Cotton  1  and  my 
distinguished     colleatiue     from     Kansas 
I  Mr.  ScHOEPPEi 

Mr  COTTON.     Mr   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield 
Mr.  COTTON  I  commend  tiie  Sen- 
ator for  what  h-  has  said.  S.  1950  was 
introduced  by  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  1  Mr  Bridges  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  i  Mr.  Schoeppel  I .  and  my- 
self, because  we  anticipated  exactly 
what  has  haprened  The  passage  of 
the  Federal  aid-to-education  bill,  one 
title  of  which  would  extend  aid  to  im- 
pacted areas,  depends  upon  several  pos- 
sibilities. It  might  fail  to  pass  because 
of  the  complications  involved,  or  its  pas- 
sage might  be  delayed,  which  would 
cause  hardship  to  tliese  areas.  As  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  I  appreciate 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  said,  and  I  join  with 
him  in  asking  that  the  Senate  take  im- 
mediate action  on  the  bill  so  that  the 
affected  regions  will  not  suffer. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
believe  the  bill  is  noncontroversial.  I 
point  out  that  we  are  now  in  the  season 
of  the  year  when  school  boards  and 
school  administrators  are  engaged  in 
contracting  with  teachers  and  making 
arrangements  for  the  fall  term  of  school. 
I  believe  it  would  be  highly  detrimental 
if  we  were  to  delay  consideration  of 
this  measure  until  the  controversies  have 
all  disappeared  and  final  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  Federal  aid-to-education 
bill. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  23.  1961.  I  introduced  for  myself, 
the  senior  Senator  from   Kansas    I  Mr. 


Schoeppel],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton],  a  bill 
which  would  extend  the  provisions  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  an  additional 
4  years. 

A  3-year  extension  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  was  included  in  S.  1021,  School 
A.ssistance  Act  of  1961,  which  passed  the 
Senate  recently. 

At  the  piesent  time,  the  House  has  not 
acted  on  this  or  similar  legislation  and, 
as  a  result,  both  Public  Laws  81 5  and  871 
will  expire  on  Friday  of  this  week  unless 
an  exten.sion  is  voted. 

I  join  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Schoeppel!  in  urging  my 
colleagues  to  support  S.  1950.  which 
would  extend  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
aid  to  federally  impacted  aieas.  an  addi- 
tional 4  years.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
this  specialized  a.ssi.stance  is  es;ential  to 
communities  affected  by  the  tax-free 
status  of  Government  installations  and 
has  helped  communiti.-,s  requiring  addi- 
tional school  facilities  for  children  con- 
centrated in  these  areas. 

A  4-year  extension  is  wise  from  a  long- 
i-an,qe-plannlng  point  of  view.  £.s  it  gives 
school  administrators  an  oppoitunity  to 
develop  a  coordinated  and  progressive 
approach  to  demands  for  new  facilities, 
increased  personnel  and  more  complex 
administrative  problems  create<l  by  Fed- 
eral installations  in  their  school  districts. 
I  hope  we  will  not  let  aid  to  federally 
impacted  areas  cease  by  default  and  that 
we  will  today  enact  S.  1950  which  would 
extend  this  worthwhile  legislaticm  an  ad- 
ditional 4  .vears. 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  express 
my  appreciation  to  him  for  brir.ging  this 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
at  this  time,  and  especially  dra'ving  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  are  extremely  impor- 
tant to  school  districts  in  impacted  areas 
because  of  the  uncertain  position  of  the 
Federal   aid-to-education   bill. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  pointing  out 
that  the  .school  year  has  almo.st  ended, 
so  far  as  the  active  school  yea;  is  con- 
cerned, at  which  time  budgeta:-y  situa-  ■ 
tions  and  calculations  are  before  school 
boards  to  enable  such  boards  to  figure 
out  what  will  be  done  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

Since  the  proposed  legislation  is  very- 
important  to  the  impacted  areas,  and 
an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
necessarily  exists  by  reason  of  the  de- 
fense installations  in  such  areas,  some- 
thing must  be  done  within  the  next  few 
days.  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  we 
can  act  on  the  measure  expeditiously  and 
eliminate  the  hazard  that  we  are  likely 
to  encounter,  which  will  be  detrimental, 
financially  and  otherwise,  to  the  im- 
pacted school  areas. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Again  I  call  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield  1,  who  is 
an  educator  himself  and  has  long  sup- 


ported this  type  of  legislation,  to  the 
fact  that  Friday  night  of  this  week  is  the 
deadline  and,  if  we  do  not  act.  the  laws 
referred  to  will  expire. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  recognized  by 
Senators  that  administrators  of  public 
.schools  and  members  of  school  boards 
cannot  enter  into  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  teachers  on  the  expectation 
that  Congress  will  act.  For  that  reason. 
I  believe  we  should  obtain  fast  action 
on  the  measure,  and  secure  that  much 
of  the  proaram  m  order  that  our  edu- 
cational procedures  in  the  impacted 
areas  may  go  forward  without  interrup- 
tion. 

While  colloquy  is  occurring  between 
Senators  on  this  subject.  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  additional  words,  because  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  are  making  progress. 
The  legislation  referred  to  has  been  in 
operation  for  about  a  dozen  years.  I 
believe  almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
is  affected  The  Government  has  a  fi- 
nancial obligation,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  moved  into 
areas  with  large  military  installations 
of  one  type  or  another. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Because  of  the  fact  I 
have  just  stated.  I  believe  everyone  rec- 
ognizes that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  help  communi- 
ties close  to  such  installations  with  the 
educational  needs  of  the  area,  and  to 
see  that  the  educational  needs  of  the 
children  of  Federal  employees  arc  ade- 
quately met  I  do  not  think  the  most 
optimistic  supporter  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  among  us  anticipates  that  the 
House  will  be  able  to  unravel  its  diffi- 
culties and  pass  the  aid-to-education 
bill,  and  have  the  bill  signed  by  the 
President  before  Fi'iday  night  of  this 
week. 

But  we  do  have  within  our  own  hands 
the  power,  the  opportunity  and,  I  believe, 
the  obligation,  to  act  on  this  compara- 
tively noncontroversial  measure.  I  think 
such  action  should  be  taken  between 
now  and  Friday  night  so  that  school 
authorities  around  the  country  will  be 
able  to  go  forward  with  their  planning 
for  the  following  year,  and  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  employ  the  better  teach- 
ers who  are  now  available,  rather  than 
to  have  to  delay  until  fall  and  proceed 
at  that  time  on  a  crash  program  and 
take  "whatever  apples  are  left  in  the 
barrel." 

Again  I  express  the  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  the  colloquy  occurring  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  problem  having 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  shall  find  time  before  Friday 
night  to  enact  the  proposed  legislation. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
neither  of  the  public  laws,  814  or  875, 
met  with  any  opposition  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  How- 
ever, the  committee  has  not  considered 
the  bills  separately.  As  the  Senator 
from    South    Dakota    will    recall,    both 
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measures  were  tacked  onto  the  Federal 
aid;to-education  bill.  If  there  were 
some  way  in  which  we  could  get  in  touch 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  who  unfor- 
tunately is  not  present  today,  I  am  sure 
we  could  get  prompt  action.  The  full 
committee  will  meet  tomorrow  morning 
in  executive  session,  and  at  that  time  I 
believe  we  could  possibly  arrive  at  some 
adjustment,  such  as  a  30-day  extension, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  problem.  The 
House  will  either  act  or  not  act  by  that 
time,  and  we  could  go  into  a  more  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  said  is  correct.  The 
bills  were  incorporated  in  the  general 
aid-to-education  bill.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GOLDW.\TERl,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  who 
are  particularly  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, that  we  shall  look  into  the  situation 
and  see  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  always  cooperative  atti- 
tude. I  am  sure  that  if  he  discusses  the 
subject  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
ways  can  be  found  to  expedite  consid- 
eration of  the  bills  so  that  they  may  be 
passed  before  Friday  night. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve every  Senator  is  familiar  with  this 
subject,  and  it  is  not  in  controversy. 
However,  I  think  one  diflQculty  presents 
itself.  First,  we  must  obtain  Senate  com- 
mittee action,  and,  second,  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  in  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  House  recesses.  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  House  might  conceiv- 
ably recess  on  Wednesday,  which  would 
permit  but  a  very  short  time  to  perfect 
action  in  the  Senate  and  send  the  bill 
over  in  time  for  action  by  the  House, 
so  that  the  Friday  night  deadline  might 
be  met.  I  certainly  shall  cooperate  in 
every  way  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  hope  that  action 
can  be  taken,  since  the  subject  admits  of 
no  controversy  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  if  the  prob- 
lem is  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  they  may  be  willing 
to  defer  their  recess  for  24  hours  in  the 
interest  of  providing  more  adequate  edu- 
cation to  the  schoolchildren  of  American. 


THE  ALIEN  ORPHANS  ACT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30  the  law  which  permits  the 
granting  of  special  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  to  adopted  alien  orphans  ex- 
pires. Up  to  now,  the  Senate  has  not 
acted  on  legislation  which  would  ex- 
tend this  humanitarian  law. 

The  full  meaning  of  inaction  on  this 
legislation  has  been  vividly  portrayed 
in  letters  1  have  received  from  all  over 


the  world.  A  lady  from  Levittown, 
N.Y.,  appeals  to  "give  countless  httle 
children  a  chance  in  life."  Another  lady 
from  New  York  City  asks,  "Can  we  con- 
scientiously prevent  an  orphaned  child 
from  finding  a  home  in  this  countrj'?' 

This  program  has  touched  the  hearts 
of  America.  There  are  countless 
thousands  of  Americans  who  are  still 
able  and  eager  to  make  a  home  for 
these  little  oiphan  boys  and  girls 
There  are  many  thousands  of  orphan 
children  living  in  misery  in  Europe  and 
Asia  who  could  be  given  a  new  life  un- 
der this  program.  It  would  be  ciuel  and 
heartless  to  allow  this  program  to  ex- 
pire prematurely  even  for  a  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
extension  of  this  program  will  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  that  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion will  be  programed  and  enacted  be- 
fore the  end  of  June. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    IS    NOT    ANTI- 
RECESSIONARY LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
responsibility  to  update  and  revise  our 
various  social  secuiity  pros  rams  i.^  a 
continuing  one.  As  long  as  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress,  I  have  been 
vitally  interested  in  basic  improvements 
in  the  coverage  and  beneHts  available  to 
persons  paying  into  the  .^ocial  .security 
trust  fund. 

The  measure  which  we  adopted  yes- 
terday and  which  I  supported  was  rec- 
ommended by  President  Kennedy  as  a 
part  of  his  antirecessionary  program 
enunciated  on  February  2  of  this  year. 
At  that  time,  he  referred  to  this  propo- 
sal and  a  number  of  others  as  "measures 
both  to  alleviate  the  distress  arising 
from  unsatisfactoiT  performance  of  the 
economy  and  to  stimulate  economic  re- 
covery and  growth."  In  fact,  he  singled 
out  social  security  reforms  as  a  source 
of  additional  purcha.sing  power  and  a.s 
a  "desirable  economic  stimulus  at  the 
present  time." 

If  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  6027 
is  received  and  agreed  upon  next  week 
and  the  President  signs  this  measure 
the  week  after,  then  it  is  likely  that  the 
payments  under  this  bill  will-^  begin  flow- 
ing into  our  economy  sometime  in  the 
middle  of  August. 

I  point  out  that  the  so-called  reces- 
sion about  which  the  President  spoke  of 
February  2  has  not  been  and  will  not 
be  afifected  in  any  way  by  this  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  is  a  good  bill  in  and  of 
itself.  It  should  not  be  represented  as 
a  means  of  dealing  with  the  recession 
on  an  emergency  basis. 

This  experience  pinpoints  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  new  administration.  In 
a  sense,  it  has  been  throwing  proposals 
at  the  growth  rate.  Our  Government 
and  our  economy  must  not  be  operated 
on  a  "panic-button  basis."  Social  secu- 
rity reforms  are  desirable,  permanent 
measures.  The  Congress  should  not  en- 
act them  under  pressui'e  as  a  spending 
measm-e  to  stimulate  our  economy.  The 
real  antidote  for  recession  is  a  sound. 
free  economy.  The  so-called  recession 
of   1960-61  cured  itself  because  of  the 


natural  and  inherent  forces  of  a  free 
economy  at  work. 

I  think  the  eminent  economist  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Dr.  Ar- 
thur E.  Bums,  made  this  point  better 
than  anyone  else.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.-^ent  to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  excerpt  from  a  sj>eech  which  he 
recently  made  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago's ICth  annual  business  economists 
conference. 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Again,  I  would  grant  quickly  that  a  lib- 
eralized social  security  program,  such  as 
President  Kennedy  advanced  In  his  economic 
message  to  the  Congress  would  help  to  speed 
economic  recovery.  But  I  mu.st  go  on  and 
point  out  that  the  same  can  be  said  or  any 
type  of  governmental  deficit  spending.  Since 
the  liberalization  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gr.mi  is  designed  to  be  a  permanent  reform, 
rather  than  to  serve  merely  as  an  antireces- 
tion  aid.  I  think  that  It  Is  a  mistake  to  ad- 
vance such  a  program  In  the  guise  of  a  re- 
r  ivery  measure.  The  Congress  should  pass 
this  legislation  only  after  full  deliberation 
indicate-^  that  it  is  likely  to  promote  the 
n.ition.il  welfare  in  the  long  run  and  not 
merely  in  the  months  Immediately  ahead. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
happy  to  support  H.R.  6027  as  a  basic, 
permanent,  forward  step.  I  point  out. 
however,  that  far-reaching  legislation  of 
this  nature  should  not  be  lu-ged  upon  the 
Congress  as  an  emergency  action  to  deal 
with  momentary  economic  difficulties. 
The  Congress  has  demonstrated  both  in- 
dependence and  a  spirit  of  progress  in 
dealing  with  this  bill  intelligently  and 
deliberately. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ELECTORAL  REFORM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  I  have  intro- 
duced a  number  of  bills  calling  for 
various  needed  electoral  refonns.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  for  electoral  reform  is 
now.  and  that  the  Congress  should  get 
busy. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Privileges  and 
Elections  Subcommittee  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  Subcommittee, 
of  both  of  which  I  am  a  member,  have 
been  devoting  considerable  study  and 
attention  to  pending  proposals  for  elec- 
toral reform.  Furthermore,  I  have  been 
pleased  with  the  fine  response  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  from  newspapers 
throughout  the  counti-y  which  have 
editoriahzed  on  the  need  for  electoral 
reform. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  sample  of 
editorials,  relating  to  certain  measures 
^ich  I  have  introduced.  These  edi- 
torials are  taken  from  newspapers  in 
New  York  State  and  throughout  the 
country.  The  seven  editorials  wmch  I 
will  insert  are  from  the  New  York 
Journal-American,  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  the  Rochester  Dem- 
ocrat and  Chronicle,  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  the 
Albany  Times  Union,  and  the  James- 
town Post-Journal. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Journal-American.  Mav 
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Voting  Time 

Following  up  his  pledge  of  last  October, 
Senator  Keating.  Republican,  of  New  York, 
has  introduced  legislation  to  allow  2  days 
iijT  Americans  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  This  is  a  vitally  needed  reform, 
for  which  the  Heaist  newspapers  have 
pressed  since  it  was  first  suggested  by  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst.  Jr  .  in  1952. 

As  the  busiest  and  most  mobile  society  in 
history,  the  United  States  has  a  poor  record 
of  turnout  at  the  polls.  Analysts  of  our 
failure  to  exercise  fully  the  franchise  of  free- 
dom have  stated  that  many  of  Its  causes 
would  be  cured  by  simply  giving  Americans 
more  time  to  vote. 

Our  best  record — In  two  hot  presidential 
races — has  been  a  fraction  under  63  percent 
of  our  potential  In  other  words,  more  than 
one  of  every  three  persons  legally  entitled 
to  elect  our  government  have  not  done  so. 

Voting  Is  as  much  a  duty  as  a  right. 
Some  nations  recognize  that  by  penalizing 
qualified  nonvoters  More  nations  permit 
multiple  days  of  balloting,  a  few  using  non- 
working  days  like  Sunday. 

As  a  result,  many  nations  have  splendid 
voting  records  ranging  from  80  percent  of 
the  qualified  electorate  to  Australia's  top  of 
95  percent. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
Senator  Keating  paid  tribute  to  the  Hearst 
newspapers'  campaign  for  the  reform.  He 
also  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  special  safe- 
guard, deriving  from  the  speed  of  modern 
communications.     It  Is  a  valid  caution. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
knowledge  of  how  the  voting  has  gone  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  can 
alTect  western  voting— later  because  of  time 
*  difference — to  the  point  of  bandwagon 
psychology. 

Senator  Keating  points  out  that,  with  2 
days  of  voting,  a  safeguard  against  such  in- 
fluence would  be  to  start  tallying  the  ballots 
only  after  all  the  Nation  has  vot«d. 

We  see  nothing  wrong — and  much  right- 
about that  idea. 

The  New  York  Journal -American  urges  all 
Its  readers  to  write  to  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  urging  support  of  Senator 
Keating's  bill. 

The  more  Americans  vote,  the  more  we 
all  add  strength  to  our  great  Republic. 


IFrom    the   Ogden    (Utah)    Standard   Exam- 
iner. May  4.  1961]        '* 
Two-Dat  Elections? 

What  do  you  think  of  a  proposal  to  spread 
the  election  of  a  U.S.  President  and  Vice 
President  over  2  days  on  the  grounds  that 
many  Americans  have  every  Intention  of  vot- 
ing but  often  are  prevented  by  circumstances 
from  doing  so  on  election  day? 

Kenneth  B.  Keating.  Republican  Senator 
from  New  York,  last  week  named  prominent 
citizens  who  favor  2  days  for  a  Federal  elec- 
tion, among  them  Raymond  Moley,  David 
Lawrence,  Henry  Steel  "Commager,  and  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.  He  Included  him- 
self In  the  group  by  Introducing  a  bill  for 
2-day  elections. 

If  Americans  neglect  to  vote  becavise  of  in- 
difference, that  is  one  thing.  If  they  do  not 
vote  because  of  obstacles  In  their  way.  that 
is  another. 

The  2-day  election  Idea  Is  an  outgrowth  of 
increasing  discussion  about  ways  to  simplify 
the  duty  of  voting.  Demands  are  heard  for 
liberalization  of  residency  requlrementa  and 
more  simple  regulations  pertaining  to  ab- 
sentee  ballots.     The   charge  has  been  made 
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that  2  6  million  buslnew  travelers  didn't 
vote  last  year  because  of  Inability  to  obtain 
absentee  ballots  Many  Utalians  think  our 
State  should  make  the  registration  of  voters 
more  convenient.  Out  on  the  west  coast, 
campaign  managers  protest  against  the  re- 
lease of  eastern  vote  results  before  western- 
ers have  gone  to  the  polls. 

Until  Americans  vote  In  far  larger  num- 
bers than  at  present,  proposals  to  Improve 
the  record  are  in  order. 


IFrom  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle, Nov.  26,  19601 

Electoral  Licking 

We  adults  often  have  complained  about 
the  undemocratic  electoral  college  and  Its 
hp.zards  in  close  elections.  But  sadly,  the 
furor  usually  dies  away  with  no  action 
taken  We  have  reason  to  hope,  however. 
th.-\t  if  our  generation  does  not  do  the  re- 
form Job.  young  Janice  Dell  and  her  con- 
temporaries of  the  seventh  grade,  when  their 
time  come"*,  will  take  the  action  we  should 
have  taken. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keati.ng  by  Janice,  acting  on 
behalf  of  her  class  in  Carthage  School  No.  8: 

■  I  am  In  the  seventh  grade  at  School  No. 
8.  My  classroom  has  been  discussing  how 
the  electoral  college  works.  We  decided,  as 
many  adults  already  know,  that  the  electoral 
noUepe  doesn't  always  give  the  peoples 
choice.  As  future  voters  my  class  and  1 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  do  something  about 
this  problem." 

.Tanlce.  we  could  not  agree  more  with  you 
and  your  24  classmates  about  the  unrepre- 
sentative electoral  college.  Many  adults  de- 
fend the  present  ."system  of  having  electors 
\ote  for  President  Instead  of  electing  him 
by  popular  vote.  Most  such  objections  to 
reform  seem  to  be  based  on  a  fear  of  democ- 
racy. Others  see  some  possible  future  ad- 
\antage  In  being  able  to  swing  the  electoral 
college  vf)te  the  way  they  please,  regardless 
of  how  the  people  voted. 

We  know  that  Senator  Keating  will  give 
his  attention  to  yo\)r  letter  and  we  hope,  as 
jou  do,  that  he  will  try  to  do  something 
about  reforming  the  electoral  college  system. 


IProm    the    Denver    (Colo.)    Post,    May    Ift 

1961] 

Election  Laws  Need  Overhaulxng 

Only  60  to  70  p>ercent  of  the  eligible  voters 
cast  ballots  In  presidential  elections  In  this 
country.  Senator  Keating,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  for  one,  is  dissatisfied  that  par- 
ticipation in  this  most  Important  of  our 
democratic  processes  is  not  more  general. 

As  a  result  he  has  proposed  that  elections 
for  President  and  Vice  President  be  extended 
for  2  days  each  on  the  theory  that  many 
persons  fall  to  vote  because  they  are  tem- 
porarily Ul  or  temporarily  away  from  their 
home  precincts  on  election  day. 

Two-day  elections  for  President  and  Vice 
President  have  the  support,  according  to 
Senator  Ke-ating,  of  Raymond  Moley.  Henry 
Steele  Commager,  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr  ,  and  David  Lawrence,  among  others. 

In  earlier  days,  a  number  of  States  had 
laws  calling  for  2-day  elections.  They  In- 
cluded Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  and 
Michigan. 

However,  the  longer  election  period  made 
It  possible  for  bands  of  voters  to  cast  bal- 
lots In  one  State  the  first  day  and  then 
move  Into  another  State  to  vote  a  second 
time  on  the  second  day. 

Modern  registration  procedures  would 
eliminate  that  danger.  Senator  Keating  be- 
lieves. 

He  admits  that  a  2-day  election  might 
influence  the  outcome  if  any  votes  were 
counted  before  the  polls  had  finally  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day. 


Thus,  if  a  candidate  was  well  ahead  on 
the  first  day  of  the  election  his  followers 
might  feel  overconfident  and  fall  to  turn 
out  on  the  second  day.  Or  voters  would  be- 
come discouraged  If  their  candidates  were 
trailing  and  might  not  cast  ballots. 

Senator  Keating's  proposal,  along  with  a 
number  of  election  reforms,  are  scheduled  to 
receive  extensive  hearings  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

Other  proposals  would  liberalize  residence 
requirements  for  voters,  make  absentee  vot- 
ing easier,  revise  literacy  tests  and  other 
tests  aimed  at  Negro  voters,  simplify  regis- 
tration systems  and  ballots. 

Senator  Keating  believes  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  set  up  a  system  under  which  voters 
could  register  during  the  election  Itself,  if 
the  election   were  extended   to  2  days. 

Our  election  sj'stem  is  far  from  satis- 
factory in  many  respects.  If  Senator  Keat- 
ing and  other  advocates  of  reform  can  fur- 
nish solid  reasons  for  their  proposals, 
Congress  will  do  well  to  attempt  a  serious 
overhauling  Job. 


|FYom  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  May  25. 

1961) 

Lets  Modehnize  Electoral  College 

WTiether  or  not  the  electoral  college  Is  an 
"oxcart"  as  Senator  Estes  Ketauver,  of  Ten- 
nessee, has  characterized  It.  the  fact  remains 
that  lu  method  of  operation  belongs  to  the 
oxcart  i>eric>d. 

Indeed,  the  comparison  is  a  little  rough  on 
the  oxcart  which,  after  all.  was  a  good  honest 
vehicle,  albeit  somewhat  primitive.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  Founding  Fathers — 
who  never  dreamed  of  the  fabulous  growth 
of  urban  population  toward  which  their  new- 
Nation  was  headed — It  would  be  eminently 
unfair  to  give  all  of  New  York's  45  electoral 
votes  to  a  candidate  who,  in  some  presi- 
dential election,  might  squeak  through  to  a 
25,000  plurality  in  the  State's  popular  vote, 
and  to  give  fewer  than  46  electoral  votes  to 
his  rival  for  carrying  three  or  four  smaller 
States  by  majorities  aggregating  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

On  November  12  last.  Just  4  days  after  the 
presidential  election  we  suggested  on  this 
page  that  "Instead  of  giving  the  entire  elec- 
toral vote  of  a  State  to  the  candidate  carry- 
ing it,  there  be  a  proportional  division,  with 
the  electors'  ballots  being  cast  in  accordance 
with  the  percentage  of  the  State'^t  popular 
vote  polled  by  each  candidate." 

"Under  such  an  amendment,"  we  con- 
tinued, "if  a  presidential  nominee  should 
carry  New  York  State,  for  example,  by  a  5-to- 
4  majority,  25  of  the  State's  electoral  votes 
would  go  to  him  and  20  to  his  opponent. 
Such  a  system  would  be  far  from  perfect 
but  superior  to  the  present  archaic  constitu- 
tional provision." 

Several  years  ago.  Senator  (later  Ambas- 
sador) Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Representative  Gossett,  of  Texas,  intro- 
duced legislation  providing  for  pwoportionate 
division  of  the  electoral  vote  along  such  a 
line.  Senators  Kefatjver,  Mundt,  and  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  Dood,  of  Connecticut. 
Johnston,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Salton- 
stall.  of  Massachusetts,  all  have  introduced 
legislation  in  the  present  Congress  to  the 
same  purpose.  Senator  Keating,  of  New- 
York,  would  go  further  and  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college  altogether — a  proposal  which 
might  meet  with  some  resistance  from  the 
same  small  States  now  protesting  the  unfair 
advantage  which  the  present  system  gives  to 
the  larger  ones. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  this  proposal 
of  Senator  Keating's,  most  citizens,  we  be- 
lieve, will  go  along  with  his  further  recom- 
mendation that  there  be  a  constitutional 
amendment  setting  90  days  as  the  maximtun 
residency  requirement  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential   elections.      At    present    the    States 
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determine  the  maximum  residence  require- 
ment. He  estimated  that  8  million  Ameri- 
cans were  deprived  of  their  votes  in  1960 
because  they  moved  shortly  before  election 
day. 

Certainly  such  wholesale  disfranchisement 
i.s  not  a  legitimate  part  of  the  democratic 
process. 


I  From    the   Albany    Times   Union.   June    14. 

19611 

Voting  Time 

Congress  should  act*promptly  on  the  com- 
panion bills  introduced  by  Senator  Kenneth 
Keating  and  Representative  Seymour  Hal- 
pern  to  give  Americans  2  days  for  voting  in 
presidential  elections. 

Such  legislation  is  a  vitally  needed  reform 
to  widen  exercise  of  the  voting  franchise 
Even  in  presidential  elections,  which  bring 
out  nearly  double  the  number  of  off-year 
voters,  the  best  polling  record  the  United 
States  can  show  is  less  than  63  percent  of  the 
qualified  electorate.  More  than  a  dozen  na- 
tions are  far  ahead  of  us,  with  voting  rec- 
ords running  up  to  90  percent. 

Allowing  2  days  for  voting  would  bring 
out  many  stay-at-homes  who  are  deterred 
by  circumstances  beyond  their  control.  Elec- 
tions have  been  won  and  lost  by  margins  far 
smaller  than  the  number  who  failed  to  vote. 

The  Keating-Halpern  legislation  deserves 
the  support  of  everyone  who  believes  in  giv- 
ing most  people  the  maximimi  chance  to 
choose  their  government 

tPiom  the  Jamestown  Post  Journal,  May  26. 
19611 
Election  Chances 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  has  begun 
consideration  of  17  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  which  would  change  the 
method  of  choosing  Presidents  under  the 
electoral  college  system  and  the  qualifica- 
tions in  Federal  elections  The  exceedingly 
close  election  In  which  President  Kennedy, 
the  Democratic  nominee,  won  over  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  Republican,  by  a  trifling  plurality 
of  a  little  more  than  100.000  has  led  to  re- 
newed pressure  in  and  out  of  Congress  for 
a  major  revision  of  the  electoral  college  and 
there  have  been  demands  it  be  abolished  al- 
together. 

Senator  Estes  Kef.^uver,  Tennessee  Demo- 
crat, was  speaking  from  the  record  when  he 
pointed  out  that  under  the  present  system  a 
candidate  could  be  elected  President  even 
though  his  opponent  polled  a  larger  popular 
vote  across  the  Nation.  That  actually  hap- 
pened in  1888,  when  Benjamin  Harrison,  Re- 
publican, defeated  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land, seeking  reelection  as  a  Democrat,  by  an 
electoral  vote  of  233  to  188,  even  though  he 
polled  a  hundred  thousand  fewer  popular 
votes  than  his  opponent 

That  Congress  may  ultimately  approve 
some  change  in  the  electoral  college  seems 
quite  possible  but  It  can  be  doubted  It  would 
submit  to  the  States  an  amendment  abolish- 
ing the  system.  It  might  propose  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  split  of  State  electors 
on  the  basis  of  the  pwpular  vote  cast  for 
the  two  leading  candidates  in  the  congres- 
sional districts  of  each  State.  Under  such 
a  system  most  of  the  electors  would  be  chosen 
by  congressional  districts  rather  than  the 
State  at  large.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
one-party  States,  that  would  divide  the  elec- 
toral vote.  Under  the  prevailing  system  a 
candidate  receiving  one  more  popular  vote 
m  a  State  takes  all  the  State's  electoral  votes. 

Whatever  Congress  may  do  in  reference  to 
revising  the  electoral  college  it  should  sub- 
stantially change  residence  qualifications 
for  voting  in  presidential  elections.  In  most 
States,  Including  New  York,  the  requirement 
is  for  a  full  year.  That  is  a  rank  injustice 
to  millions  of  voters  who  move  from  one 
State  to  another  within  a  year  and  accord- 
ingly    are    disfranchised    from     voting    for 


President.  Last  year  the  total  of  citizen.^; 
discharged  under  residency  reqvurements 
reached  more  than  8  million. 

Senator  Kefauver  has  proposed  a  1-year 
residence  requirement,  with  provision  per- 
mitting a  voter  who  has  moved  into  another 
State  during  the  year  to  cast  an  absentee 
presidential  ballot  in  his  former  State  until 
he  can  register  in  his  new  Stale  On  the 
other  hand.  Senator  Kenneth  B  Keating 
New  York  Republican,  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment requiring  only  90  days  of  residence  for 
presidential  voting  eligibility  While  many 
State  legislatures  might  hesitate  to  change 
their  residence  requirements  for  State  and 
local  elections,  they  should  let  down  the  bars 
to  the  fair  and  reasonable  limit  proposed  by 
Senator  Keati;xg  insofar  as  voting  for  Presi- 
dent is  concertied 


URBAN  RENEWAL 


Ml.  "'KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  a  few  weeks  atio  pas.sed  a  hous- 
ing bill  which  included  very  .substantial 
increases  in  authorizations  foi  urban 
renewal  projects. 

It  happens  that  urban  renewal  is  one 
of  the  very  few  Federal  programs  under 
which  my  State  of  New  York  yets  back 
from  the  Federal  Government  almost  as 
large  a  share  of  expenduiues  as  its  citi- 
zens pay  in  Federal  taxes.  Aside  from 
this,  urban  renewal  is  a  valuable  pro- 
gram because  it  is  revitalizing  many  of 
America's  cities  and  in  the  proce.ss  is 
easing  the  tax  burden  on  property  owners 
in  those  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  on  this  subject  fiom  the  June  14 
issue  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Commonsense   of  Urban   Renewal 

What  are   the   taxes'' 

Realtors,  who  face  this  question  regularly 
in  their  daily  business  of  selling  homes,  were 
given  some  concrete  examples  of  how  urban 
renewal  can  up  a  city's  tax  revenue,  and 
cut  or  keep  down  the  bite  on  xhe  individ- 
ual homeowner. 

John  A.  Dale,  director  of  urban  affairs  for 
Rochester,  told  the  Convention  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  at   Kiamesha  Lake   that: 

"Pittsburgh's  Golden  Triangle  yields  $2 
million  more  yearly  in  new  taxes;  that  Chi- 
cago's Hyde  Park  Kenmore  renewal  project. 
when  completed,  will  yield  over  $1  million 
more. 

"Getting  closer  to  home."  he  said,  'Roches- 
ter's Front  Street  project  is  expected  to  yield 
*400,000  more  in  taxes  annually  and  Mid- 
town  Plaza  will  show  an  Increase  of  five 
times  the  present  tax  Income." 

That's  the  type  of  language  practical  busi- 
nessmen, such  as  realtors  are,  understand 
best — dollars  and  cents  commonsense  And 
it's  the  type  of  commonsense  we,  the  Indi- 
vidual homeowner,  should  understand  too. 
Commonsense  that  keeps  more  dollars  in 
our  individual  pockets  and  puts  more  money 
in  city  coffers. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

Mr,  HILL.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  well  deserved  tributes  have  been 
spoken  in  memory  of  the  late  Senator 
George  Bender,  whose  sudden  death  le- 
cently  so  greatly  shocked  all  of  us. 

His  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate  was,  in 
a  real  sense,  a  fitting  climax  to  his  long 


and  distinguished  career  in  public  life, 
which  also  included  10  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  State  Senate  and  14 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

George  Bender  wa.s  a  most  vigorous 
and  ardent  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  but  to  Republicans  and  Demo- 
ciats  alike,  to  those  who  disagreed  with 
him.  as  well  as  to  those  of  his  own  per- 
suasion, he  always  extended  friendship 
and  kindness.  I  was  privileged  to  seive 
with  him  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  he  was 
my  good  fiiond.  I  wish  to  join  in  ex- 
pressing to  Mrs  Bender,  to  their  daugh- 
ters, and  then  grandchildren,  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  m  the  great  less  they  have 
sufreied  Geoi'ge  Bender  will  long  be  re- 
m>'inbc'red  by  hi.s  colleagues  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
a.s  a  diligent  and  tirele.s.s  legislator  and 
a  dedicated  American  whose  many  ac- 
fomplishment.s  are  his  worthy  and  true 
memorial 


TRADE  POLICY  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  le- 
marks  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  25,  1961.  by  Brendan  M. 
Jones,  entitled  "New  Policy  Due  on  For- 
eign Trade  '■  This  article  points  to  an 
i.ssue  which  the  Congress  and  the  busi- 
ness and  labor  communities  of  the  United 
State.->  view  with  glowing  concern.  It  is 
an  issue  basic  to  the  economic  leadership 
of  the  United  States  in  the  free  world 
and  deeply  affects  the  course  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  the  struggle  against  comm^anism. 

Our  concein  with  the  importance  of 
this  i-ssue  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that 
this  administration  has  not  yet  come  up 
with  a  plan  for  a  U.S.  foreign  trade  pol- 
icy. Later  this  week  I  expect  to  present 
to  the  Senate  my  views  on  this  matter 
I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues,  who 
have  expressed  interest  and  concern  on 
the  foreign  trade  issue,  will  be  able  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  I  wish  to 
bring  the  article  by  Mr.  Jones  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  It  summarizes 
concisely  our  present  position  and  out- 
lines the  policy  vacuum  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  This  reluctance  to  deal  with 
the  hard  domestic  problems  and  foreign 
challenges  presented  by  the  need  for 
trade  expansion  should  end.  In  12 
months  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  expires  and  we  must  prepare 
now  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  we 
will  have  a  positive  trade  policy  to  carry 
us  through  this  new  decade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Policy  Due  on  Foreign  Trade — Admin- 
istration Is  Expected  To  Start  Work 
Soon  on  Stand  It  Will  Take — Proposals 
Put  Forth— Business.  Sen.\te  Groups  Are 
Suggesting  More  Liberal  Concepts 

I  By  Brendan  M.  Jones  i 
The   Kennedy    administration    must    soon 

get   to  work  on  the  detailed  drafting  of  its 

own  foreign  trade  policy. 

At  least  two  major  business  groups  and  a 

Senate  study  group  in  recent  months  have 
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prepared  and  Issued  proposals  that  represent 
a  marked  departure  from  past  trade-policy 
precepts.  These  proposals  favor  considerably 
more  liberal  trade  policy  through  measures 
such  as  special  adjustment  aid  to  domestic 
industries  affected  by  imports  rather  than 
protective  tariffs  or  quotas. 

They  also  urge  much  broader  tariff-cutting 
a\ithority  for  the  President  than  formerly, 
and  for  a  longer  time  ranging  up  to  5  years. 

The  proposals  reflect  views  that  have  been 
developing  for  s-ime  time  In  the  field  of  In- 
ternational trade  and  economics.  In  gen- 
eral, they  are  shared  also  by  key  administra- 
tion officials  long  Identified  with  litieral 
trade  principles.  To  a  large  extent,  they 
represent  a  conviction  that  the  old  recipro- 
cal trade  program  and  Item-by-ltem  tariff 
bargaining  h&s  been  outmoded  by  the  rise 
of  regional  trading  blocs  engaging  in  broad 
tiiriff  reductions. 

recovery    a    factor 

But  whatever  Its  Inclinations  toward  new 
policy,  the  administration  has  seemed  anx- 
ious to  postp>one  official  policy  decisions  un- 
til the  domestic  economic  recovery  was  well 
underway.  Obviously,  it  has  been  hoped 
that  such  recovery  would  lessen  pressures  for 
trade  restrictions  such  as  the  impKjrt  quotas 
sought  by  the  domestic  textile  Industry 

The  pace  of  domestic  recovery,  however, 
has  not  help>ed  the  desire  to  avoid  a  trade- 
policy  showdown  at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment was  continuing  at  a  relatively  high 
level.  Protectionist  sentiment,  which  has 
been  gaining  strongly  in  Congress  In  recent 
years,  would  be  a  serious  enough  obstacle 
to  more  liberal  trade  policies  even  with 
fuller  prosperity. 

Imports  have  long  amounted  to  only  3  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  value  of  all  national  pro- 
duction and  services  and  recently  have  been 
declining  as  a  result  of  the  recession.  Still, 
they  are  a  favorite  scapegoat  for  all  variety 
of  economic  troubles.  Conseqviently,  efforts 
to  curb  imixirts  have  not  only  gained  ready 
SNTnpathy  from  Individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  they  have,  collectively,  added  In- 
creasingly restrictive  amendments  to  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act. 

This  trend  toward  making  the  Trade  Act 
the  vehicle  for  Import -curbing  devices  Is  still 
another  reason  why  trade  liberals  regard  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  as  having  outlived 
Its  usefulness. 

Regardless  of  conditions,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration, or  more  precisely  the  White 
House,  will  have  to  screw  up  its  political 
courage  on  the  trade  jK)licy  Issue  In  coming 
months.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  official  formulation  of  a  new  trade  policy 
program  clearly  identified  with  the  Kennedy 
administration  cannot  be  delayed  much 
longer. 

So  far.  pronouncements  by  the  President, 
although  tending  ui  the  direction  of  liber- 
ality, have  not  been  precise  enough  to  rep- 
resent established  Dolicy.  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
rejected  Import  re.strictions  on  agrlcultm-al 
and  Industrial  twlaes  and  has  successfully 
dKscouraged  a  threatened  labor  union  boycott 
of  Japanese  fabrics  and  electronic  compo- 
nents. 

Such  actions,  however,  are  considerably 
short  of  the  continuity  of  policy  In  all  its 
details  of  tariff  de<:isions,  renewal  of  tariff- 
reducing  authority  for  the  administration 
and  recurrent  demiinds  for  import  quotas. 

NO    CLEy.B-Cm    POLICY 

To  a  large  degre*'.  the  administration,  al- 
though greatly  pre'x;cuplcd  with  foreign  af- 
fairs, has  not  had  a  clear-cut  trade  policy. 
Such  a  policy  Is  necessary  to  encourage  con- 
fidence In  Latin  America  toward  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  for  c^nomlc  assistance.  The  ' 
United  States  maintains  Import  quotas  on 
commodities  such  is  lend.  zinc,  and  petro- 
leum, which  figure  substantially  In  the  pro- 
duction anu  trade  of  various  Latin  American 
countries.    Some  action  to  remedy  tliis  meas- 


ure of  working  at  cross  purposes  with  the  aid 
program  would  seem  logical  at  least. 

In  another  direction,  the  administration's 
desire  for  political  imity  In  Western  Europe, 
presently  threatened  by  rival  trade  blocs,  has 
not  been  helped  by  its  own  lack  -of  definite 
trade  policies. 

Formulation  of  a  new  administration  pro- 
gram, if  it  is  to  be  greatly  different  from  that 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  should  be 
completed  in  time  to  allow  full  public  debate 
and  discussion.  Delay  of  a  basically  differ- 
ent program  so  that  it  tends  to  come  as  a 
surprise  could  arotise  stronger  opposition  in 
Congress  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Finally,  the  administration  Is  under  com- 
pulsion to  get  moving  on  trade  policy  be- 
cause the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  is  due 
to  expire  in  June  of  next  year.  This  may 
seem  a  comfortably  distant  date,  but  actually 
it  is  not. 

Usually,  renewal  of  the  trade  act,  or  in  this 
case  a  substitute  for  It,  flgvires  in  one  or 
more  of  the  main  messages  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent Uj  the  new  session  of  Congress  when  it 
convenes  in  January.  In  a  matter  of  such 
large  issue  as  trade  policy,  ample  time  mvist 
be  given  not  only  to  details  of  a  program 
but  how  it  will  be  presented.  In  light  of 
these  requirements,  the  administration  must 
begin  serious  consideration  of  Its  trade  pro- 
gram by  early  fall,  even  though  the  present 
law  has  a  full  year  to  run. 

Among  the  business  groups  that  recently 
have  issued  trade  policy  proposals  are 
the  U.S.  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Earlier  this  year,  an 
extensive  study  and  proposals  for  new  trade 
policy  were  Issued  by  a  special  staff  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

While  varying  In  detail  and  emphasis, 
these  proposals  agreed  that  trade  policy 
should  be  geared  more  to  fundamentally 
changed  world  conditions.  Emergence  of 
regional  trade  blocs  such  as  the  European 
Common  Market,  It  was  noted,  require  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  negotiate  tariff 
reductions  on  an  across-the-board  basis. 

How  the  United  States  is  to  meet  this 
kind  of  tariff  bargaining  as  well  as  increased 
international  cooperation  commitments  In 
spite  of  strong  protectionist  sentimrnt  is  in- 
dicated, partly  at  lea^t,  in  proposals  for  trade 
adjustment. 

The  U.S.  council  recommended  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  loans,  relocation,  di- 
versification, retraining,  and  other  assistance 
for  industries  unable  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition. 


IT  IS  NOT  TOO  LATE  IN  LA  TIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent disturbances  in  Peru.  Boli\ia,  and 
Colombia,  once  again  demonstrate  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Though  leftist  inspired,  the;  blame 
for  these  excesses  cannot  be  properly  as- 
sessed by  looking  only  at  the  growth  of 
communism  and  the  emergence  of  Cas- 
troism in  these  areas.  These  are  the 
consequences,  not  the  causes,  of  Latin 
America's  problems.  The  essence  of  the 
situation  lies  in  deep-running  discontent 
that  has  enveloped  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  continuing  inability  of  ex- 
isting social  and  economic  institutions 
to  provide  solutions  to  the  plaguing  in- 
adequacies of  life,  could  constitute  all  of 
the  necessary  ingredients  to  ignite  the 
powder  keg  of  disaster. 

A  recent  survey  prepared  by  United 
Nations  specialists  dramatically  indi- 
cates the  problems  faced  by  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.    Their  population 


is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2.5  percent 
per  year,  the  highest  in  the  world.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  it  is  expected  to 
be  double  ours.  Pood  production  lags 
far  behind  these  growing  needs.  No  sus- 
tained economic  development  seems  cur- 
rently in  sight  and  unless  lai-ge-scale 
assistance  can  be  provided  effectively. 
Latin  America  must  face  the  dim  pros- 
pect of  lower  production,  higher  infla- 
tion, and  declining  income  with  the  re- 
sult of  increasing  poverty  and  human 
suffering. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Latin  America 
represents  an  area  of  great  opportunity 
for  effective  and  constructive  action  in 
the  field  of  economic  development,  there 
is  no  single  plan,  no  panacea,  which  can 
alleviate  the  present  situation  overnight. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  program  rep- 
resents a  fine  step  toward  helping  to 
remove  some  of  the  major  causes  of 
social  unrest  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
If  the  other  prospective  members  of  the 
new  20  nation  Atlantic  Community 
OECD  participate  in  the  program,  fur- 
ther resources  will  be  made  available  for 
economic  development. 

However,  some  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  Latin  America  are  not  sus- 
ceptible to  solution  by  the  granting  of 
loans.  I  have  stressed  the  impMartance 
of  instituting  measures  to  provide  a 
structure  which  might  tap  Latin  Ameri- 
can sources  of  investment.  Furthermore, 
any  program  of  assistance  must  involve 
maxmium  utilization  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  American  private  sys- 
tem. Since  1950,  the  yearend  book  value 
of  U.S.  investment  in  Latin  America  has 
decreased  in  relation  to  total  U.S.  for- 
eign manufacturing  investment.  Such 
distmbing  trends  must  be  reversed  by 
the  creation  of  a  favorable  climate  for 
investment. 

There  are  so  many  drastic  social  and 
economic  needs  in  the  nations  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  that  we  must  take 
care  to  be  selective  and  to  make  the  most 
appropriate  tlle~of  our  own  resources. 
Specific  proposals  in  well  defined  prob- 
lem areas  will  produce  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  practical  results. 

In  his  report  "It  Is  Not  Too  Late  in 
Latin  America,"  J.  Peter  Grace,  presi- 
dent of  the  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  has  made 
such  concrete  proposals.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  excerpts  from  this 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

It    Is    Not    Too    Late    in    Latin    America  — 
Proposals  for  Action  Now 

(By   J.   Peter   Grace) 
There   is   no   longer   any  doubt    that    the 
present  situation   In  Latin  America   consti- 
tutes a  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

■  •  •  •  • 

With  this  in  mind  we  have  drawn  upon 
the  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience 
of  our  organization  which  has  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  people  of  Latin 
America  for  so  many  decades — in  good  times 
and  bad.  From  the  appreciation  we  have 
gained  of  their  problems  and  aspirations  we 
have  developed  various  suggestions  which 
we  feel  will  help  make  the  Latin  American 
hopes  of  today  become  the  realities  of 
tomorrow. 
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THE    PROPOSALS    IN    THE    SOCIAL    AND    ECONOMIC 
AREAS 

*  •  •  •  • 

In  our  judgment  the  areas  of  the  most 
pressing   need  are: 

Land  use  and  development :  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  we  can  help.  Putting 
t'.rst  things  first,  we  proposed  an  all-out 
lend-lease  program  to  provide  Latin  Ameri- 
cans with  U.S.  roadbullding,  land  clearing, 
irrigation,  and  transportation  equipment  to 
colonize  and  develop  its  millions  of  fertile 
acres  of  virgin  land.  We  also  propose  en- 
larged agricultural  technical  assistance  and 
aids  such  as  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  surplus 
foods  where  necessary,  along  with  farm 
credit,  marketing,  storage,  and  distribution 
techniques. 

Creation  of  a  housing  industry:  The  Latin 
Americans  have  the  materials  and  the  engi- 
neering and  manual  skills  to  build  houses. 
What  they  lack  is  knowledge  of  the  modern 
methods  of  financing  residential  construc- 
tion In  which  we  excel.  We  must  export  our 
skills  in  the  formation  of  capital  such  as 
through  the  establishment  of  savings  and 
loan  associations,  an  effective  type  of  financ- 
ing little  utilized  in  Latin  America.  With 
moderate  loans  of  "seed  capital"  and  a  series 
of  technical  missions  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  our  great  savings  and  loan  industry 
and  our  homebuildlng  industry,  a  self-help 
housing  program  in  Latin  America  can  be 
launched  immediately  on  a  broad  front. 

Education:  The  needs  in  many  countries 
are  critical.  As  a  first  step  there  should  be 
established  inter -American  teacher  training 
centers  in  the  United  States.  We  propose 
that  each  year  2,000  young  Latin  American 
men  and  women  be  trained  in  this  coun- 
try in  modern  pedagogical  methods.  The 
trainees  from  each  country  would  be  en- 
rolled as  regular  2-year  students  at  each  of 
20  of  our  normal  schools  or  teachers'  colleges. 
Upon  graduation  they  would  return  to  their 
home  countries  not  only  as  qualified  teach- 
ers, but  also  as  friends  of  the  United  States. 
Medicine  and  public  health:  An  inter- 
American  medical  center  should  be  estab- 
lished, preferably  in  Latin  America,  staffed 
by  United  States  and  Latin  American  profes- 
sors, to  train  1,000  physicians,  nurses,  medi- 
cal technicians,  and  public  health  officers 
per  year. 

Science:  An  inter-American  science  cen- 
ter should  be  formed,  to  help  the  Latin 
American  Republics  share  our  scientific  ad- 
vances, particularly  in  the  field  of  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy  for  generation  of 
power  for  Industry  and  irrigation.  Nothing 
could  give  greater  heart  to  the  people  of 
Latin  America  than  to  participate  in  our 
experimentation  in  the  desalting  of  saline 
water  both  for  human  consumption  and  in- 
dustrial use,  as  well  as  for  the  eventual  irri- 
gation of  the  vast  South  American  deserts. 

Industrial  development:  In  the  economic 
area  we  propose  a  greater  emphasis  on  diver- 
sified industrial  development  in  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Since  90  percent  of 
Latin  American  investment  is  based  on  local 
savings  and  capital,  we  propose  intensified 
efforts  to  stimulate  local  investment  and 
capital  formation  with  U.S.  technical  assist- 
ant e.  We  suggest  new  Government  efforts 
based  on  successful  United  States,  Mexican, 
.tnd  Puerto  Rican  experience  in  financing  and 
encouraging  industrial  development  and  re- 
covery. We  also  propose  the  making  of  "seed 
capital  ■  loans  and  the  adoption  of  measures 
tu  attract  foreign  investment. 

A  lend-lease  program  for  Latin  America 
•  •  •  •  » 

By  the  lend-lease  of  American  highway 
cun.siruction  machinery,  land  clearing  ma- 
chinery and  materials,  and  a  modest  amount 
of  technical  assistance,  we  can  emulate  our 
pioneering  forefathers  who  lent  their  tools 
to  their  good  neighbors  to  help  them  push 
forward  to  new  frontiers. 


The  farme:rs  who  settle  the  new  land.s  to 
be  opened  up  under  this  lend-lease  program 
will  need  credit  for  their  working  capital, 
for  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  similar  essentials 
We  propose  that  this  credit  be  made  avail- 
able to  them  through  the  existing  agricul- 
tural banks  in  the  various  countries,  and 
that  these  banks  be  permuted  to  rediscount 
their  loans  through  an  agency  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Interest 
rates  deliberately  would  be  kept  well  below 
current  commercial  interest  rates  in  Ltitin 
America.  This  program  will  require  modest 
financing  from  the  United  States  of  a  pump- 
priming  nature,  and  once  started,  the  loans 
should   be  sell-liquidatlng 

The  develor)ment  of  this  credit  system, 
just  as  the  implementation  of  lend-lease. 
will  also  requ:re   technical  assistance 

*  «  *  «  * 

Conditions  in  Latm  America  today  have 
much  in  common  with  those  which  gave 
birth  to  our  Rural  Reset* lement  Administra- 
tion, to  our  Hural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  other  Government  agencies 
which  met  crises  with  new  solutions  and  suc- 
ceeded. Technical  advice  and  a.sslstance  of 
this  nature,  based  on  our  experience  and  tai- 
lored to  local  conditions,  must  be  made  gen- 
erously available  to  the  Latin  Americans  if 
any  lasting  soution  to  the  land  problem  is 
to  be  achieved 

Once  the  initial  impetus  has  been  given 
to  settlement  of  these  newly  opened  areas 
and  once  the  necessary  technical  assistance 
has  been  provided  the  governments,  both 
local  and  United  States,  should  step  out  of 
the  picture  as  early  as  possible  and  permit 
the  profit  motive  to  provide  the  stimulus. 

*  •  •  •  • 

HOUSING 

*  •  «  •  . 

The  most  recent  authoritative  survey 
shows  20  million  Latin  American  dwellings 
out  of  an  estimated  total  of  31  million  to  be 
below  the  minimum  reqturements  for  human 
habitation.  C('nstructlon  of  over  1  million 
new  houses  per  year  is  required  simply  to 
meet  the  need.s  of  the  growing  population, 
without  considering  the  replacement  of  unfit 
houses.  The  present  annual  rate  of  con- 
struction of  n'?w  h<jmes  is  1  to  every  16 
persons  being  added  to  the  population.  For 
a  comparison,  ihe  rate  in  the  United  States 
is  one  new  house  for  every  three  persons 
added  to  our  papulation 

Self-help  fiousfig  through  savings  and  loan 
credit 
This  is  not  a  recommendation  that  the 
United  States  undertake  a  massive  housing 
program  in  Latin  America.  That  would  be 
utterly  beyond  our  means  and.  furthermore, 
it  would  be  uncalled  for  The  Latin  Ameri- 
cans have  the  skills,  the  will,  and  the  ma- 
terials to  achieve  adequate  housing.  What 
they  lack  is  the  technical  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  financing  such  housing,  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  modern  mass  construc- 
tion methods  ind  the  equipment  for  the 
self-help  type  of  housing  construction  pro- 
gram in  which  they  are  eager  to  engage, 

•  .  .  ,  , 
We  should  make  available  to  Latin  America 

the  techniques  of  low-interest  home  mort- 
gage financing  which  have  made  67  percent 
of  U.S.  families  the  owners  of  their  own 
homes 

•  *  •  »  . 
The   phenomenal   development  of  savings 

and  loan  associations  in  the  United  States 
suggests  an  answer 

More  than  7  million  Americans  now  have 
home  mortgage  loans  from  insured  savings 
associations.  to:aling  more  than  $60  billion 
and  representing  over  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  home  mortgage  debt. 

A  similar  Job  can  be  done  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, For  example,  the  First  Savings  and 
Loan   Association   was   organized    in    Puerto 


Rico  in  1948  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  By 
December  31,  1960,  its  assets  totaled  over 
$65  million,  and  it  had  granted  over  $100 
million  in  loans.  Its  interest  rates  average 
6' 2  to  7  percent  As  a  result  of  the  success 
of  this  first  venture,  five  more  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  been  formed  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  exist  in 
Latin  America  today  Impressive  amounts  of 
individual  savings  which  could  be  channeled 
into  .sound  homcbuildint;  programs  if  the 
appropriate  machinery  in  the  f<jrm  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  were  available 

In  April  1955.  through  the  efforts  of 
Father  McLellan.  the  first  credit  union  was 
established  in  Peru  with  savings  deposits 
of  603  soles.  By  1959.  its  .savings  had  in- 
creased to  6  7  million  soles  and  its  member- 
ship has  now  grown  from  23  people  to  3,754, 
80  percent  of  whom  are  Indians  During  thi.s 
period  it  granted  4,484  loans,  totaling  iw  5 
million  soles,  and  paid  out  565.000  soles  m 
dividends. 

The  number  of  credit  unions  in  Peru  has 
now  expanded  to  207.  with  savings  increas- 
ing 1.944  times.  In  the  first  10  months  of 
1960  alone,  the  number  increased  bv  63  per- 
cent and  savings  funds  by  79  percent  The.se 
efforts  have  attracted  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  Peruvian  Minis- 
try of  Finance 

*  •  •  •  » 

To  dramatize  the  feasibility  of  modern 
housing  construction  methtxls.  we  propose 
that  in  selected  Latin  American  cities,  the 
United  States  promptly  undertake  mi>del 
slum  clearance  and  housing  projects  of  mod- 
est size  These  ' ^showcase'  [)rojecu>  would 
serve  as  a  demonstration  of  techniques  and 
as  models  for  further  local  housing  activity 
This  would  be  a  tangible  expre.sslon  of  the 
determination  of  the  United  States,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Latin  American  countries 
to  get  started  on  a  visible,  practical  housing 
program  without  any  delay. 

INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT 

Mobiliztng  domestic  savings  far  productive 
investment 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  with  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  attracting  to  Latin 
America  new  private  investment  from  abroad. 
Yet  it  Is  not  generally  realized  that  foreign 
investment  represents  only  an  estimated  10 
percent  of  all  investment  in  the  Latm 
American  countries. 

It  is  very  much  to  the  point,  therefore,  to 
focus  our  attention  first  on  the  less-discusse<l 
90  percent  of  the  problem:  that  is.  the 
promotion  of  industrial  activity  within  the 
Latin  American  countries  by  local  entre- 
preneurs through  stimulation  of  domestic 
capital  investment. 

•  •  •  •  , 

Just  as  is  the  case  in  the  area  of  housing 
and  land  resettlement,  our  experience  in 
generating  bttsine.ss  recovery  during  those 
grim  years  gives  us  much  to  offer  in  the  field 
of  technical  a.sslstance  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. 

Latin  America  is  not  without  successful 
examples  of  the  application  of  these  tech- 
niques Special  development  corporations, 
banks,  and  even  ministries,  are  working  on 
this  problem  The  Nacional  Financiera  of 
Mexico,  organized  in  1934  along  the  lines 
of  our  RFC.  has  provided  from  that  time 
2.290  Industrial  establishments  with  total 
financing  of  11  billion  pesos. 

«  •  .  t  , 

Another  method  of  stimulating  local  in- 
vestment is  through  the  open-end  mutual 
fund.  A  dramatic  example  exists  in  Brazil 
A  US.  group  in  partnership  with  Brazilians 
created  the  first  open-end  American  style 
Investment  fund  in  Brazil  in  1957,  Starting 
business  with  assets  of  30  million  cruzeiros. 
12  employees,  and  only  one  office,  it  has 
grown  to  2';,,  billion  cruzeiros  in  total  assets. 
14.000  shareholders,   and  700  employees.     A 


similar  fund  openeii  in  Argentina  In  May 
1960.  with  10  milUoi;  pesos  and  at  the  year- 
end  it  nad  assets  ol  over  100  million  pesos 
and  over  2.700  share  lolders. 

These  securities  6 re  being  purchased  by 
South  Americans  of  modest  means  and  In 
many  cases  it  Is  thi  first  opportunity  ever 
afforded  these  people  to  become  shareholders 
in  the  future  of  tTcir  countries'  private 
enterprise. 

In  the  field  of  local  capital  formation,  we 
recommend  that  technical  assistance  mis- 
sions made  up  of  rej  resentatives  of  our  in- 
vestment banking  profession,  our  niutual 
funds,  our  banks,  oi  r  consumer  credit  In- 
stitutions, and  our  stock  exchanges,  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Latin  American  couii tries. 

We  suggest  that  the  United  States  render 
financial  assistance  n  the  form  of  loans 
which  would  be  used  as  seed  capital  "  to 
help  capitalize  any  of  the  above  agencies  and 
to  relieve  the  critical  ihortage  of  investment 
capital  in  Latin  America.  Some  of  such 
loans  could  be  made  with  local  currencies 
derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  US.  agricul- 
tural products  under  Public  Law  480  or  from 
other  sources. 

Creating  a  faiorabl^  climate  to  attract 
foreign  ii  vestment 

There  is  also,  howi  ver.  a  great  need  for 
an  increase  in  the  ID  percent  represented 
by  Investment  from  atroad. 

Latin  America  offers  a  large  and  expand- 
ing consumer  marke'  with  many  unfilled 
opportunities  for  industrial  Investment.  In 
spite  of  these  inherent  economic  advantages 
which  exist  for  Amei  lean  capital  in  Latin 
America,  it  has  been  discouraging  that  over 
the  last  10  years.  US  private  investments 
in  manufacturing  in  Latin  America  have 
been  growing  at  only  half  the  rate  at  which 
they  have  been  Increasing  in  other  areas  of 
the  world. 

This  undoubtedly  his  been  In  large  meas- 
ure a  result  of  the  c  ecline  in  the  rate  of 
profit  which  investme  it  in  this  area  has  ex- 
perienced and  the  di Acuities  of  an  extra- 
commercial  nature  \vhich  discourage  In- 
vestors and  adversely  affect  profits.  In  1959 
the  rate  of  return  o:i  US.  manufacturing 
investments  in  Latin  America  was  only  9 
percent  which  compa -es  with  a  12-percent 
return  on  similar  investment  in  the  United 
States  and  almost  13  percent  which  was 
earned  in  Latin  Amer  ca  in  1950 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  rate  of  return  :n  Latin  America  from 
manufacturing  enteri)rises  owned  by  U.S. 
investors  was  In  195).  the  latest  year  for 
which  figures  are  aval  able,  only  half  of  that 
realized  in  Western  E-irope. 

Additionally,  the  in /estor  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca Is  faced  with  many  problems  which  are 
not  of  a  commercial  nature,  the  principal 
ones  being  foreign  ijxchange  devaluation, 
heavy  taxation,  and  .he  risk  of  expropria- 
tion. 

•  •  t  •  • 
Losses    in    this    category    cost    U.S.'  com- 
panies   operating    abroad    many    millions    of 
dollars  per  year,  but  ure  not  tax  deductible. 

We  believe  that  -he  US  Government 
should  make  a  policy  decision  to  encourage 
US  private  investm?nt  In  high-risk  un- 
derdeveloped areas  such  as  Latin  America. 
The  present  policy  nejds  to  be  clarified  and, 
at  least  in  the  area  of  taxation,  there  are 
several  factors  which  tend  to  discourage 
rather  than  encourage  such  Investment. 
While  a  program  of  inter-American  co- 
operation to  Improvt  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  Latin  America  certainly  could  not 
be  based  solely  on  an  Inflow  of  new  private 
investment  into  Latin  America,  nor  can 
this  even  be  the  major  focus.  It  Is  certainly 
desirable  that  private  Individuals  and  private 
Investment  be  encouraged  to  play  the  maxi- 
mum part  possible  Ir.  this  program. 


In  the  field  of  taxation  we  recommend 
that  the  ^J.S.  Government  take  note  of  the 
success  of  the  Puerto  Rican  program  and  at 
least  consider  appropriate  legislation  recog- 
nizing the  principle  of  tax  deferral  on  in- 
come earned  from  Investments  which  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  growth  of  Latin 
America.  This  could  be  accomplished 
through  recognition  of  a  "foreign  business' 
type  of  U.S.  corporation  formed  to  carry  out 
Investments  In  underdeveloped  coLntries 
and  by  providing  for  the  deferral  cf  any 
U.S.  tax  until  the  earnings  and  proiits  of 
the  foreign  business  corporations  an.'  dis- 
tributed to  its  shareholders.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  the  principle  of  US,  tax 
"sparing'  be  recognized  on  income  received 
on  Investments  where  the  foreign  country 
has  offered  special  Incentives  to  attract 
US  private  capital  and  thus  eliminate  the 
present  inequity  in  the  U.S.  tax  law  which 
negates  the  special  incentives  offered  tiy  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  These  mejisures 
should  prove  to  be  a  real  stimulus  fo:-  U.S. 
Investment  in  Latin  America  and  should 
encourage  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
to  grant  special  tax  incentives  for  projects 
which  Integrate  with  their  overall  plan  of 
economic  growth. 

We  suggest  that  special  currency  devalu- 
ation risks  Involved  In  Investing  In  Latin 
America  be  partially  covered  by  making 
available,  through  an  appropriate  U.S,  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored Institution  at  going  U.S. 
interest  rates,  local  currency  loans  tor  50 
percen;  of  the  total  capital  employed  in 
new  projects  which  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Latin  America.  Such 
loans  should  be  protected  by  a  mortgage 
against  the  assets  of  the  project  concerned. 

We  suggest  that  the  United  States  piovide 
a  very  simple  form  of  Insurance  agaln.st  the 
risk  of  expropriation.  Such  insurance 
should  not  be  dependent  on  bilateral  f.gree- 
ments  between  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  Latin  American  governments  concerned. 
Also,  a  simple  form  of  insurance  to  guar- 
antee convertibility  of  local  currency  in- 
vestment and  profits  back  to  dollars  should 
be  made  available  without  the  necessity  of 
entering    Into  bilateral    agreements. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  our  Republic  have 
we  faced  a  challenge  as  clear  as  that  which 
confronts  us  today  in  our  relations  with  the 
nations  of  Latin  America.  And  seldom  have 
we  been  given  as  great  an  opportunity  to 
apply  our  national  talents  and  resources 
for  the  American  cause. 

The  challenge  lies  In  the  call  for  leader- 
ship, vigorous  and  dynamic,  yet  tempered 
with  understanding  and  friendship. 


Mis.  Beall  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  his 
daughters. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    SENATOR 
GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  an  era 
when  it  is  so  important  for  us  to  have 
p>ersons  dedicated  to  pubUc  service,  the 
death  of  George  H.  Bender  is  a  special 
loss. 

Mr.  Bender  began  his  career  in  politics 
in  1912.  at  the  age  of  16,  when  he  made 
speeches  during  former  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  unsuccessful  Bull  Moose 
campaign,  and  his  interest  in  the  Nation 
and  in  his  party  continued  undiminished 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

After  serving  the  people  of  Ohio  in 
their  State  senate,  Mr.  Bender  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  later  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  work  with  him  as  a  friend 
and  colleague  in  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress and  I  shall  always  treasure  the 
memory  of  our  warm  and  close  relation- 
ship. 


THE  DEPRESSED  AREAS  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  "Record,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, a  statement  prepared  by  me  on 
the  so-called  depressed  areas  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Ervin 

My  philosophy  of  government  is  simple. 
I  do  not  favor  government  at  any  level  doing 
for  people  what  they  can  do  for  themselves. 
Moreover.  I  think  It  desirable  to  keep  gov- 
ernment as  close  to  home  as  possible.  For 
this  reason.  I  do  not  favor  the  States  doine 
things  for  local  communities  which  such 
communities  can  do  for  themselves,  or  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  things  for  the 
States  which  the  States  can  do  for  them- 
selves. I  admit  that  the  application  of  this 
philosophy  to  specific  cases  is  sometimes 
difBcult, 

I  am  sure  that  countless  Americans  are 
much  disturbed  by  some  of  the  hard  realities 
confronting  our  country.  At  times  I  wish 
I  could  take  a  leaf  out  of  Omar  Khayyam's 
book  and  shatter  "this  sorry  scheme  of  things 
entire."  and  "then  remold  it  nearer  to  the 
heart's  desire," 

1  cannot  do  this.  As  a  consequence.  I 
know  nothing  which  any  of  us  can  rightly 
do  except  face  the  unpleasant  realities,  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  deplore  their 
exisTcrce. 

One  of  these  unpleasant  realities  is  chronic 
unemployment  in  certain  depressed  areas  of 
the  country,  notably  such  areas  as  the  coal 
mining  regions  of  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  southern  Illinois. 

For  several  years,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  in  these  depressed  areas  have  been 
unable  to  find  work.  The  causes  of  this 
tragedy  are  at  least  threefold.  One  is  that 
machines  are  now  doing  work  formerly  done 
by  men.  Another  is  that  the  consuming 
public  hus  developed  a  preference  for  clean 
fuels  such  as  gas  and  oil.  A  third  is  that 
the  operators  of  the  coal  mines  have  yielded 
to  the  demands  of  the  unions  representing 
the  coal  miners  and  have  thus  rendered  coal 
noncompetitive  with  other  fuels. 

The  conditions  arising  out  of  this  chronic 
unemployment  would  be  serious  enough 
If  they  affected  only  the  unemployed  men. 
The  tragedy  is  much  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  they  affect  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  who  are  wives  of  these  men.  and  who 
live  rather  drab  lives  even  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  them  most  brightly.  Above 
and  beyond  these  things  are  the  needs  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  children 
of  these  people,  who  are  subsisting  on  In- 
adequate diets  consisting  In  the  main  of 
agricultural  commodities  acquired  by  the 
Government  under  Its  various  farm  pro- 
grams. 

I  never  think  of  xuifortunate  children 
without  recalling  these  words  from  John 
Ha.vs'    poem    "Little    Britches"; 

"And  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child 
And  fetching  him  to  his  own 
Is  a  dern  sight  better  business 
Than  loafing  around  the  Throne." 

For  several  years,  the  Congress  took  no 
action  In  respect  to  the  problems  arising  out 
of  the  chronic  unemployment  In  depressed 
areas.  We  hoped  that  the  problem  would 
go  away  or  that  some  solution  would  be 
found  for  it  short  of  Federal  assistance 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.      The    problem    did    not    go    away. 
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and  the  States  and  communities  affected,  as 
well  as  all  Individuals  concerned  with  the 
problem,  found  no  solution  for  it  within  the 
scope  of  our   free  enterprise   system. 

It  was  these  circumstances  which 
prompted  Congress  to  pass  the  so-called 
depressed  areas  bill.  Nobody  except  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  offered  any  plan  to 
solve  this  problem,  I  concurred  in  the  action 
of  Congress  for  the  reasons  set  out  above  and 
for  this  additional  reason;  namely,  the  bill 
was  changed  over  previous  bills  so  as  to 
provide  that  its  administration  should  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  is  headed  by  former  Gov. 
Luther  H.  Hodges. 

The  so-called  depressed  areas  bill  is  a 
comparatively  simple  bill.  Apart  from  cer- 
tain grants  to  aid  the  retraining  in  new 
skills  of  workers  whose  trades  have  become 
obsolete  and  the  like,  the  bill  establishes 
three  revolving  loan  funds  of  $100  million 
each.  Loans  from  one  of  these  revolving 
loan  funds  are  to  be  used  to  defray  not  more 
than  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  erecting  build- 
ings for  new  industries  in  depressed  urban 
areas.  Loans  from  the  second  of  these  re- 
volving loan  funds  are  to  be  used  to  defray 
65  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  such 
things  as  plants  for  the  processing  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  the  like  in  depressed 
rural  areas.  Loans  from  the  third  of  these 
revolving  loan  funds  are  to  be  used  to  assist 
communities  in  establishing  necessary  com- 
munity facilities,  such  as  waterworlcs  sys- 
tems. No  loans  are  to  be  made  in  any  of 
these  cases  unless  it  appears  that  sufficient 
funds  for  financing  these  projects  cannot  be 
obtained   frcm   any   other   source. 

There  is  really  nothing  novel  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  depressed  areas  bill  setting  up 
the  three  revolving  loan  funds.  Under  the 
Community  Facilities  Act.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  making  loans  to  small 
communities  to  assist  them  in  establishing 
community  facilities  for  some  time,  and  un- 
der the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act  and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
Act,  the  Federal  Government  has  been  mak- 
ing loans  to  Insurance  companies,  railroads. 
and  business  and  industrial  enterprises  ever 
since  the  days  of  Herbert  Hoover  for  the 
purp>ose  of  keeping  our  economy  afloat. 

For  these  reasons,  I  consider  my  vote  for 
the  so-called  depressed  areas  bill  consistent 
with  my  philosophy  of  government.  Under 
the  bill  the  Federal  Government  has  stepped 
Into  the  picture  simply  because  the  people 
and  the  commimities  and  the  States  af- 
fected by  the  chronic  unemployment  have 
been  unable  to  solve  the  problem. 


FOURTH  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1961 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  is  H.R.  7712. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  7712 1  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DIREiSEN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
concluded  my  preliminary  remark.s.  I 
hope  they  will  be  my  final  ones.  How- 
ever, I  shall  be  ready  to  respond  to  any 
question  or  to  reply  to  any  point  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  think 
the  interesting  item  in  the  bill  is  the  one 
which  relates  to  the  United  Nations  ex- 
penditures :n  the.Con^o.  I  raise  the 
question  not  becjya.-r.e  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  committee  as  to  the 
money  involved,  but  rather  with  re.spect 
to  possible  future  policy. 

The  Congo  is  off  the  front  page,  or 
slightly  so,  for  the  moment.  The  top 
billing,  I  suppose,  goes  to  Berlin.  But 
the  Congo  is  not  a  forgotten  episode  in 
the  life  of  the  country,  because  ihere  is 
a  bill  to  be  paid. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  musical  comedy  I 
saw  years  ago.  done  in  a  gi-eat  maiiy 
scenes,  relating  to  a  very  fashionable, 
expensive  dinner.  The  last  person  to 
come  in  that  whole  progre.ssion  was  a 
young  lady  dressed  in  black,  dancin.g 
around  and  singing  a  song,  .saying,  -I 
am  the  bad  news.  I  am  the  bill."  So 
she  came  at  the  end  of  the  dinner 

The  bad  news  about  the  Congo  comes 
finally  in  the  form  of  the  bill.  That  be- 
comes a  matter  of  concei-n.  I  think,  to 
evei-yone  in  the  Nation.  I  believe  we  can 
say  now  to  the  people  who  may  have 
thought  thai  the  Congo  was  12,000  or 
15,000  miles  away,  and  therefoie  so  re- 
mote that  they  had  no  concern  in  it, 
that  now  that  the  bill  is  hei-e  and  the 
fimds  ultimately  will  come  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury,  they  will  have  a  little 
stake  in  it.  When  they  pay  the  next 
quarterly  installment  on  their  Federal 
income  tax,  they  may  just  as  well  tap  it 
gently  and  say,  '-A  part  of  this  is  for  the 
Congo,"  because  it  i-eally  is. 

To  summarize  the  Congo  story:  After 
we  were  reg;aled  for  so  long— in  fact, 
since  July  of  1960— with  the  capi-ices  of 
Patrice  Lumumba  and  Mr  Ka.savubu 
and  Mr_  Tshombe,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  other  unpronounceable  individual, 
who  gaily  went  across  the  front  page  for 
the  edification  of  the  world,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  it  was  neces.sary  to  .send  a 
United  Nations  emergency  foice  to  quell 
the  disturbances  and  bring  order  out  of 
chaos,  in  the  hope  that  this  would  not 
be  the  spark  which  might  ignite  another 
conflict. 

After  all  the  surveys  had  been  made. 
It  was  estimated  that  United  Nations 
troops  to  the  extent  of  some  of  20.000 
would  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Congo  in 
order  to  keep  it  within  tlie  dimensions  of 
reasonable  stability.  It  was  estimated 
that  to  air-lift  troops  from  Sweden  and 
from  India  and  elscwhei-e  to  the  Congo 
would  cost  $  >00  a  man.  Obviously,  other 
circumstances  were  involved.  So  from 
July  1,  1960,  to  October  19G1,  the  esti- 
mated overall  cost  for  the  Congo  was 
$160  million 

The  first  $60  million  offeied  no  real 
difVulty.  because  it  was  handled  on  the 
basis  of  the  usual  assessment  technique 
which  is  employed  by   the   United  Na- 


tions. The  nations  ai'e  grouped  as  to 
size  and  importance,  and  there  is  a 
lather  interesting  formula  or  factoring 
method  by  which  these  assessments  are 
made.  I  think  the  smallest  a.ssessment 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $39,000  or 
$40,000. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  cost  of  this 
venture  from  Januaiy  1  to  October  1961, 
the  estimate  uas  $100  million.  Then  tlie 
difficulties  ensued,  because  the  little 
countries  disclaimed  the  same  interest  in 
the  Con!.;o  that  we  had  or  that  other 
countries  might  have  asserted.  They 
said,  "We  should  not  pay  so  much,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  much."  The 
idra  wa.s  then  conceived  of  passing  a 
resolution  m  the  U.N.  whereby  the  little 
countries  would  receive  a  rebate  on  their 
a.s.sessment.  When  the  rebates  weiT  put 
together,  their  as.sessment  was  dunin- 
ished  by  $15  million.  So,  query;  Where 
do  we  find  the  $15  million? 

Well,  Great  Britain  made  no  donation. 
France  would  not  pay  at  all.  The  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  pay.  because  this  activ- 
ity was  disturbiii:,?  her  playhouse.  The 
(■i'.:ht  Red  satellites  who  are  identified 
VMlh  the  Soviet  Union  paid  nothing. 
That  created  a  problem.  So  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  a  donation  to  the  United 
Nations  for  this  purpo.se  out  of  the  con- 
tingency or  emergency  funds.  But  that 
sum  will  have  to  be  repaired  by  appro- 
priations at  some  future  time. 

Then  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  With  certainly  a  generous  gestuie. 
said.  "We  will  put  up  the  $15  million  to 
offset  what  the  little  countries  will  not 
pay."  Thus,  instead  of  paying  32 '^  per- 
cent, under  the  assessment  technique,  we 
suddenly  discovered  that  we  would  be  in 
the  area  of  48  percent. 

But  that  IS  not  the  whole  story,  as  I 
see  it,  becau.se  there  is  still  a  hole.  You 
see,  France  has  paid  nothing.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  paid  nothing.  Eighty- 
eight  other  countries,  large  and  .small, 
have  had  a  rebate  of  $15  million.  So  the 
United  States  paid  S47  million. 

On  the  unpaid  bill,  there  still  remains 
the  $9,500,000  that  France  should  pay. 
The  Soviet  Union  should  pay  $20  million, 
but  has  not.  The  other  Red  countries 
should  pay  $7  million,  but  have  not. 
That  is  a  total  of  more  than  $36  million. 
So  we  have  paid  up  to  48  percent  by 
donation  and  under  the  usual  United 
Nations  technique,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions still  will  be  in  the  hole.  But  we 
will  repair  this  donation,  because  it  will 
come  befoi-e  Congress:  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  But  out  of  it  all.  there  comes 
a  little  pi-oblem.  and  that  is  this; 

Kiiru-shchev.  under  no  circumstances. 
Will  ever  support  a  United  Nations  ven- 
ture if  it  appeals  to  interfere  with  the 
expansionist  program  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  unremitting  effort  to 
communize  the  whole  wide  world.  It  is 
fair  to  as.sume  that  Albania  and  Ru- 
mania and  Bulgaria  and  Poland  and  the 
other  counti-ics  Ln  the  Red  01-bit  will  not 
pay  for  the  same  reason. 

France  takes  the  position  that  since 
she  still  has  colonial  interests,  that  puts 
her  in  a  rather  embarrassing  and  awk- 
ward position.  The  result  is  that  France 
has  not  paid  her  $9,500,000. 
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So,  if  the  $100  million  is  spent  between 
now  and  October  1961,  someone  will 
have  to  put  up  the  money,  one  way  or 
another.  If  that  is  not  done,  it  may 
conceivably  be  that  the  tin  cup  will  come 
back  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Consequently  that  -aises  an  interesting 
question:  Are  we  finally  to  factor  this 
equation  so  that  UN.  equals  U.S.?  Or 
if  we  want  to  pu,  it  the  other  way 
around,  so  that  U.S  equals  U.N.  when  it 
comes  to  paying  the  bill? 

As  our  people  be:ome  aware  of  it,  I 
think  they  are  goin?  to  have  something 
to  say,  and  that  will  be  i-ather  emphatic. 
When  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  were  asked  whether 
they  saw  the  end  ol  this  difficulty,  they 
said,  in  effect,  that  o  le  who  would  specu- 
late as  to  what  might  be  the  future  of 
the  Congo  would  be  a  rather  brave  man. 
Theie  may  be  additional  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  expended,  and  United 
Nations  emergency  foi-ces  may  go  into 
other  areas  of  the  world.  Then  will 
come  the  young  lady  in  black  attire,  trip- 
pingly dancing  aroand  the  place,  and 
saying.  "I  am  the  bad  news:  I  am  the 
bill."  So  we  have  ai  interest  in  the  bill 
which  is  being  lendeied  and  which  will 
be  rendered  to  the  American  people. 

I  was  on  the  Appi  opriations  Commit- 
tee when,  year  after  year,  we  fought  out 
this  question  of  what  should  be  assessed 
against  the  United  fitates.  At  long  last. 
we  undertook  one-tMrd  of  the  burden. 

So  here  it  is.  Wi?  pay  roughly  one- 
third,  under  the  as-sessment  technique, 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  total  of  those  ad- 
ministrative expenses  will  be  about  $70 
million  a  year.  The  United  Nations  pays 
no  taxes,  of  course;  but  it  must  pay  for 
light,  heat,  power,  clerical  help,  station- 
ery, telegraph,  telephone,  and  all  the 
other  overhead  which  besets  any  kind  of 
enterprise;  and  out  of  it,  to  be  exact,  our 
share  is  32 '2  percent. 

The  Soviet  Union  pays  13  percent. 
That  amount  and  our  share  make  45 '2 
percent.  Ninety-se\en  other  countries 
pay  54^2  percent;  they  take  up  the  bal- 
ance. 

So,  from  arithmet;c,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  a  considerable  load  is  imposed  upon 
us  when  we  willingly  assume  32 '2  per- 
cent, which  has  been  the  standard  as- 
sessment ever  since  I  can  remember. 
However,  that  assessment  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  such  extraordinary  ven- 
tures in  which  emergency  forces  are  re- 
quired. So  now  we  discover  that  we  are 
in  the  48  percent  bracket. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  "Is  there  not  some 
remedy  for  this?" 

Well.  Mr.  President,  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  there  is  an  article  which 
states  that  expenses  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  member  countries  by  action  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Very  well.  But 
suppose  a  country  lefuses  to  pay;  then 
what  is  to  be  done? 

Another  provisior.  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter — in  article  19 — is  to  the 
effect  that  if  a  country  is  in  arrears  to 
the  extent  of  an  amount  equal  to  2  years' 
contribution,  that  country  loses  its  vote 
in  the  General  Asseribly. 

But  I  do  not  krow  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  concerned  about  losing 


its  vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  for  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council,  where  the  veto  is 
interposed  and  where  the  business  is 
done,  Likewi.se,  I  do  not  know  that 
France  is  particularly  distressed  about 
not  having  a  vote  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly; and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Red 
satellites  aie  concerned  about  that, 
either,  because  if  Khrushchev  says  to 
them.  'Abstain  from  voting,"  they  ab- 
stain; the  matter  is  that  simple. 

So  that  .seems  to  be  a  penalty  which 
actually  is  no  penalty  at  all,  and  has  no 
real  foire  or  effect. 

The  reason  why  I  raise  this  question 
today.  Mr.  Pi-e.sident.  is  that  in  a  world 
which  is  so  full  of  fever,  tumult,  and  dan- 
ger, and  where  we  do  make  an  earnest 
and  unremitting  effort  to  see  that  the 
sparks  of  another  worldwide  conflagra- 
tion do  not  spread  too  far,  a  United  Na-J 
tions  emergency  force  will  be  employed 
o:^.  other  occasions,  particularly  when 
there  is  a  possibility  of  limited  conflict. 
So  this  question  will  recur;  and  then  we 
shall  ask  oui-selves,  "In  addition  to  what 
we  are  assessed  by  the  usual  technique 
adopted,  how  much  more  do  we  pay? 
And  then  how  much  more  on  top  of 
that,  do  we  pay  when  these  other  coun- 
tries state  that  they  have  only  a  mod- 
est intei'est,  and  therefore  they  request 
a  rebate,  and  then  adopt  a  resolution  to 
rebate  the  amount,  and  then  look  to  us 
and  say,  'Oh.  well,  Uncle  Ssim  will  pick 
up  the  tab.'  " 

So  we  are  trying  to  look  down  the  road 
and  make  a  legislative  record  today  as  to 
what  will  happen  in  the  future,  because 
while  $160  million  for  a  backward  coun- 
try' such  as  the  Congo  seems  to  be  a 
rather  good -sized  amount,  in  my  tMjok, 
I  can  envision  that  in  other  areas  ol"  the 
world,  countries  will  not  get  off  with  the 
payment  of  $160  million. 

In  short,  such  payments  can  assiune 
some  real  dimensions  particularly  when 
already  some  countries  in  the  United  Na- 
tions say.  "We  have  a  lesser  interest 
than  you  do;  therefore,  you  must  rebate 
or  discount  the  amount  which  ordinarily 
would  be  assessed  against  us  under  the 
standard  technique  which  was  adopted." 
So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  now  to 
take  a  good,  hard,  long  look  before  we 
go  much  farther  down  that  road,  because 
if  we  do,  we  shall  save  ourselves  a  head- 
ache, for  there  may  be  no  emergency 
fund  or  no  contingent  fimd  large  enough 
from  which  to  transfer  an  amoimt  with 
which  to  remedy  this  difiScuIty  and  give 
effect  to  a  United  Nations  emergency 
force  in  somre  far-off  comer  of  the  earth. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  the  extent  of 
my  statement. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  He  served  for  a  number 
of  years  on  the  Appropriations  Cormnit- 
tee,  and  there  we  went  into  this  subject 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  in  ?reat 
detail. 

He  will  remember  that  over  a  period 
of  several  years  we  got  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  do^vn  to 
a  33^3  percent  limit;  and  we  on  th(?  Ap- 


propriations Committee  were  very  em- 
phatic in  taking  the  position  that  the 
U.S.  contribution  should  not  exceed  that 
331 3  percent  limit.  It  used  to  be  more 
than  40  percent  in  certain  cases,  and 
even  higher  than  that,  I  beheve,  in  re- 
gard to  the  educational  fund  and  some 
other  programs. 

In  connection  with  this  particular 
appropiiation,  the  assessment  of  the 
United  States  was  32.51  percent.  But 
when  the  assessments  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions were  reduced  by  U.N.  resolution, 
the  United  Nations  turned  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
so  well  pointed  out.  for  an  additional 
$15.305  000,  in  rotmd  figures.  The 
Pre.-ident  expects  to  pay  that  from  his 
emergency  fund. 

The  United  Nations  operates  on  a 
calendar-year  basis.  The  United  States 
operates  on  a  fiscal-year  basis,  begin- 
ning July  1.  When  the  United  Nations 
makes  up  its  budget,  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  formerly  former 
Senator  Lodge,  and  now  Mr.  Stevenson, 
really  has  to  agree  as  firmly  as  he  can 
to  the  United  Nations  budget  befoi-e  our 
ApprojDriations  Committees  have  a 
chance  to  consider  it.  In  this  case,  for 
instance.  Mr.  Gardner,  of  the  State  De- 
partment, has  said  that  they  will  request 
$10,305,596  in  the  fiscal  1962  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  budget  for  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution toward  the  costs  of  the  1961 
calendar  year  program  from  January  to 
October. 

They  have  already  spent  that  money, 
or  are  spending  it.  in  the  United  Nations 
calendar  year  from  January  1  to  October 
31.  1961.  In  other  words,  the  Congress 
will  be  requested  to  appropriate  $10,- 
305,596  in  fiscal  1962  funds,  starting 
July  1,  1961.  for  costs  already  incurred 
by  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  be- 
tween January  1,  1961.  through  October 
31,  1961. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  very 
rightly  discussed  this  whole  question, 
because  we  may  have  other  instances  in 
which  Russia,  France,  and  the  other 
nations,  which  are  shown  in  detail  on 
page  15  of  the  Senate  hearings  on  the 
fourth  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
will  make  no  contributions.  Those 
countries,  starting  with  Albania,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  France.  Soviet 
satellites,  and  have  a  1961  assessment  of 
$24,080,238.  The  only  penalty  against 
these  nations  for  not  paying  is  that  they 
may  lose  their  vote  if  they  do  not  pay 
their  assessment  within  2  years. 

We  hope  there  will  not  be  any  other 
such  problems,  but  there  will  come  be- 
fore us  the  problem  of  extraordinary- 
expenses  in  the  Congo,  when  countries, 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satel- 
lites refuse  to  pay  their  assessments  for 
such  special  ijJN.  operations.  How  is 
action  to  be  carried  out  unless  other  na- 
tions, particularly  ourselves,  because  we 
are  the  big  contributor,  put  up  addi- 
tional money?  It  is  a  problem  that  will 
come  to  a  head  when  we  consider  the 
Mutual  Security  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1962. 

The  Senate  committee — and  I  say  this 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  because  he 
was  a  member  of  it — approved  unani- 
mously the  appropriation  the  House  put 
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in  the  bill.  The  same  question  was 
raised  in  the  House.  As  the  report 
will  show  the  question  was  raised 
at  some  length  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee as  to  what  to  do  in  the  future. 
We  approved  the  appropriation  unani- 
mously, because  there  was  nothing  else 
we  could  do.  and  we  agreed  to  discuss  it 
more  carefully  and  thoroughly  and  de- 
cide the  question  as  a  matter  of  policy 
when  we  discussed  the  $10  million  ap- 
propriation in  the  mutual  security  bill 
for  fiscal  1962.  That  bill  is  ahead  of  us. 
and  will  come  before  us  in  July  or  Au- 
gust of  this  year.  Then  we  shall  decide 
whether  to  put  up  this  money  and  have 
the  United  States  pay  in  addition  to  the 
33.51  percent,  or,  if  not,  what  we  will  do. 
This  is  a  voluntary  contribution,  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  and  applies  to 
the  fiscal  year  1962.  up  to  October  31, 
1961.  So,  obviously,  from  October  31, 
1961  through  the  rest  of  the  calendar 
year  and  into  1962,  we  shall  have  to  de- 
cide what  we  are  going  to  do  if  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo  continue  and  the 
countries  which  are  listed  in  the  hear- 
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ings  do  not  put  up  their  conUibutions. 
Are  we  going  to  pay  in  addition  to  the 
33.51  percent?  Are  we  going  to  with- 
draw support  from  the  United  Nations 
to  that  ext:'nt?  Or  what  are  we  coing 
to  do?  It  is  a  question  we  shall  have 
to  decide  and  face  squarely  when  we 
consider  the  mutual  security  apjjropria- 
tions  for  19(32. 

But  as  to  this  particular  appropria- 
tion, I  am  Rlad  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
brour;ht  the  question  up.  and  I  say  to 
him  that  we  discu.^.-^ed  it  quite  fully  in 
committee,  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  nic  we  have  to  pay  for  it, 
because  the  money  i.^  already  spent,  or  is 
being  spent,  and  we  have  to  pass  this 
appropriation  bill  and  send  it  to  the 
President  before  June  30  of  this  year. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  remarks  on 
my  part  were  not  intended  as  opposition 
to  the  pending  bill  as  such.  This  is  an 
awkward  situation.  There  is  a  deadline, 
and  it  has  got  to  be  met.  There  is 
nothing  else  that  can  be  done.  But  I 
got  curious  when  I  saw  "the  abstentions, 
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the  list  of  countries  that  would  not  pay, 
and  realized  the  penalty  provided  in  the 
charter  itself,  plus  the  likelihood  that 
explosive  situations  may  arise  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  did  not  intend 
to  imply  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
oppo.sed  the  aj^propriation.  I  know  he 
ui'rees  with  me.  and  I  am  ^lad  he  broucht 
the  question  up.  We  shall  have  this 
problem  ahead  of  us  in  July  or  August 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  DIRkSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  m 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  and 
as  a  part  of  this  colloquy,  the  table  which 
appears  on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  hcar- 
mt,'s,  which  table  .sets  forth  details  with 
respect  to  the  $100  million,  the  basic 
percent  as.se.ssment.  the  basic  dollar  as- 
sessment, the  rebate,  and  the  net  dollar 
a.sse.s.smcnt.  becau.se  I  think  it  will  be  of 
interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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In  addition  the  Tnltcd  States  lia.'*  pledged  tl5,:«J5,.596a.<  a  voluntary  contnbulion. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  sim-  from  Massachusetts  will  bear  me  out 

ply   reafttrm  what   I  said  before,   that  with  what  vehemence  and  emphasis  we 

this  matter  should  be  examined  care-  not  only  discussed   this  matter  m  the 

fully.    I    remember,    and    the    Senator  Appropriations    Committee    year    after 


year,  but  finally  resolved  that  one  third 
was  the  jumping-off  place,  and  that  this 
country  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
a.ssume  more  than  one-third  of  the  bur- 


den of  a  world  organization  that  now 
embraces  99  countries.  It  looks  as  if 
lliat  is  our  share. 

If  we  are  going  to  resort  now  to  gratu- 
it'es.  donation.s,  contributions  out  of 
available  funds,  \,-hich  mount  up,  then 
i.'iere  will  be  a  real  problem;  and  I  pre- 
fer to  make  legisl.xtive  history  on  it  now 
than  to  have  it  .said  we  were  confronted 
wiih  the  problem  and  we  simply  said  it 
was  an  awkward  situation  on  which  we 
could  do  nothing  at  the  time,  and  there- 
fore we  failed  to  \entilate  it  properly  so 
the  country  would  have  some  notion  as 
to  what  the  situat  on  was. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  100  percent  in  accord  with  what 
the  Senator  fronr.  Illinois  has  said.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  agree  that,  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  par- 
ticularly, we  did  everything  we  could, 
and  it  took  a  number  of  years  to  get  the 
figure  down  to  33 '3  percent.  We  got  it 
down  to  that  percentage.  The  State  De- 
partment understood  it.  The  United 
Nations  understood  it.  That  was  the 
basis  on  which  we  made  each  year's  pay- 
ment. Now  voljntary  contributions 
have  been  made.  How  are  we  going  to 
handle  it  in  the  future? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  involves  a  rather 
interesting  comm.tment.  and  the  ques- 
tion was  very  abl;.'  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  f.om  Colorado  I  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT]  in  the  couise  of  the  hearings.  I 
think  he  ought  to  discu.ss  the  matter.  It 
is  an  interesting  approach.  It  has  of- 
fered me  no  end  Df  difficulty  from  time 
to  time,  because  oice  the  commitment  is 
made,  and  the  appropriation  comes  in 
pursuance  of  the  commitment,  it  is  al- 
most an  absolute  requirement  that  we 
make  the  appropriation.  It  could  well 
be  that  some  other  commitment  ap- 
proach could  be  worked  out  which  would 
offer  a  technique  that  would  be  more 
satisfactory. 

I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  first  want 
to  make  my  own  ])osition  clear.  I  voted 
for  the  appropriation  in  committee,  and 
I  will  vote  for  it  tcday.  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  other  course  that  we  can 
take. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  this  point 
clear  before  I  proceed  to  my  discussion 
of  this  matter.  I  do  not  argue  or  ques- 
tion the  necessity  of  U.N.  action  in  the 
Congo  or  the  efficacy  of  the  action  that 
was  taken,  because  certainly  we  had  to 
do  something.  But,  in  my  opinion,  a 
question  is  raised  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  to  face,  and  we 
may  as  well  start  facing  it  now.  The 
question  is  whether  Congress  is  going  to 
continue  to  exerci.se  its  jxjwers  as  the 
legislative  arm  of  our  Government,  or 
whether  these  powers  are  going  to  be 
grasped  and  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

I  am  aware  that  we  are  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  Treaty. 
I  understand  that  this  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  wish  to  spend  a  few  moments 
discussing  with  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  testimony,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
shocking,  given  by  Mr.  Gardner,  who 
is  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs. 


Mr.  President,  first  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Recoid 
at  this  point  two  statistical  charts  found 
on  page  11  of  the  hearings  on  H.R.  7712. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fdllows: 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  these 
charts  show  the  total  budget  for  the 
United  Nations  Congo  account,  which 
was  $60  million  from  July  to  December 
1960.  and  $100  million  in  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year,  for  a  total  of  S160 
million. 

The  Department  of  Defense  carried  on 
an  airlift,  so  we  received,  as  I  understand 
it,  a  credit  of  $11.5  million  for  the  airlift. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  cor^tribute 
to  the  United  Nations  account  at  the 
rate  of  32.51  percent  of  the  account.  For 
last  year  the  total  U.N.  Congo  budget 
minus  the  airhft  credit  of  $11.5  million 
of  which  $10.3  million  was  advanced  by 
us  without  authority  of  Congress,  was 
$48.5  million,  and  this  year  $100  million, 
or  a  total  of  $148.5  million. 

The  U.S.  assessed  contributions 
amounted  to  $15,745,211  for  last  y(;ar  and 
$32,204,061  for  this  year,  or  a  total  of 
$47,949,272. 

Then  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  waiver  of  the  airlift  costs  by  the 
United  States  amounting  to  $10,317,622 
out  of  a  total  airlift  cost  of  $11,500,000. 

There  was  also  a  cash  contribution 
of  $3,900,000.  I  cannot  quite  find  out 
where  this  came  from.  Mr.  Gardner  says 
it  came  from  the  contingency  fund  in 
the  1961  Mutual  Security  Act.  although 
he  said  at  another  time  that  the  only 
thing  which  had  come  from  that  fund 
was  $5  million. 

We  contributed  in  cash  contributions 
this  year  a  little  over  $15  million. 

The  U.S.  percentage  of  the  total  United 
Nations  Congo  account,  considering  reg- 
ular assessments  we  are  obligated  to 
make,  plus  voluntary  contributions  were 
49.94  percent  from  July  to  December 
1960,  47.51  percent  from  January  to  Oc- 
tober 1961.  This  is  an  average  of  48.42 
percent  for  the  whole  period. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr,  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mi-.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado refers  to  a  $15  million  payment. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  $15 
million  came  from  the  Pi'esident's  con- 
tingency fund? 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  I  shall  try  to  answer 
that  question  for  the  Senator.  It  is  an 
involved  question  and  I  am  coming  to  it 
immediately,  if  the  Senator  will  bear 
with  me  a  moment. 

Mr,   MILLER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  in  all  my  references  before  I  yield- 
ed to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa,  I  in- 
cluded the  airlift  costs  in  the  figures 
mentioned. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  the  situation  seems 
to  be  that  the  United  States  actually  took 
$5  million  from  the  mutual  security  con- 
tingency fund.  The  authority  for  that  is 
gi\en  on  page  7  of  the  hearings.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  short  statutory  section  451  a>  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
this  act.  not  to  exceed  $150  million,  in  addi- 
Xion  to  the  fund.s  authorized  for  use  under 
this  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  may  be 
used  iu  any  fiscal  year,  -without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  this  act.  or  any  other  act 
for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  act.  In 
pursuance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such 
acts,  -when  the  President  determ.ines  that 
such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Gardner,  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  said  that  the  de- 
partment had  committed  the  $15  million 
on  the  basis  of  the  authority  contained 
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in  that  act.  Then  they  only  paid  $5  mil- 
lion. They  changed  their  minds  and 
kept  back  $10  million.  The  $10  million 
is  now  being  asked  of  the  Congress  for 
the  coming  year,  to  take  care  of  this  ac- 
count. 

That  is  where  the  $15  million  came 
from  or  will  come  from.  It  amounts  to 
a  borrowing  of  funds  within  the  account 
in  order  to  make  the  cash  contribution 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Where,  in  the  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  does  the  $10  mil- 
lion which  the  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  appropriate  appear? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  I  am  correct  in  my 
understanding — and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland]  is 
on  the  floor  and  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
mistaken — that  will  be  contained  in  the 
regular  1962  budget.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  the  Senator  from  Florida  un- 
derstands the  situation,  the  pending  bill 
contains  only  the  U.S.  normal  .share  of 
32.51  percent  of  the  total  assessments 
made  by  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
amount  of  $100  million. 

The  $5  million  mentioned  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  was 
paid  out.  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
understands  it.  from  the  contingency 
fund  made  available  to  the  President  in 
the  1961  Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  understands 
that  part  of  the  money  was  allowed  un- 
der the  recent  administration  and  part 
under  the  pre.sent  administration.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  thinks  it  is  a  wholly 
bipartisan  matter,  and  he  appreciates 
tae  attitude  of  his  friend  from  Colorado, 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  in  this  regard. 

The  $10  million,  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  informed,  comes  in  the  nature 
of  a  budgeted  or  justified  request  to  be 
made  payable  by  the  Congress,  in  its 
discretion,  out  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  appropriation  for  1962,  which  will 
soon  be  considered  in  this  body. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
know  why  that  is  the  case.  It  may  be 
that  the  contingency  fund  for  1961  is 
nearing  exhaustion,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  fact  that  the  expense  will  continue 
throughout  this  year  until  the  end  of 
October  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  justified  putting 
some  of  the  contingency  expense  into 
the  request  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  com- 
pletely accurate  in  what  he  has  said  and 
completely  accurate  in  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  will  be  asked,  in 
considering  both  the  authorization  bill 
and  the  appropriation  measure  for  1962 
for  mutual  security,  to  pass  upon  the 
particular  $10  million  item  adverted  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First  I  wish  to  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  entirely  correct, 
and  his  statement  conforms  to  the  facts 


as  I  adduced   them   from   the   hearings 
myself. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor yielding  to  me,  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida  a  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  $10  million. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  is  the  majority 
floor  leader  on  the  bill  to  .say  that  the 
$10  million  has  already,  m  effect,  been 
spent,  nnd  that  the  item  is  merely  bcinn 
budgeted,  now  that  the  money  has  been 
spent,  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair'.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is  addressed  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  who  wishes  he  could  an- 
swer and  be  sure  of  being  completely 
correct  He  is  not  sure  he  can  be  com- 
pletely correct. 

The  cash  contribution  of  S15  million 
which  is  listed  may  have  been  entirely 
made  before  this  time,  or  may  have  been 
made  only  to  the  extent  of  .55  million 
The  cash  contribution  of  $15  million,  if 
not  made  in  its  entirety  by  now,  will  have 
been  made  by  October  31  of  this  year. 

The  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  i  Mr 
Saltonstall  I ,  who  attended  the  hearing 
while  the  Senator  from  Florida  was  con- 
ducting another  hearing,  as  his  friends 
well  know,  verifies  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  \ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  tha^-^slate- 
ment  is  entirely  correct. 

On  page  7  of  the  hearings.  Mr  Gard- 
ner utilizes  the  authority  of  section 
451  ia>.  to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred, as  the  authority  for  makiny  both 
the  $5  million  advance  and  the  $10  mil- 
lion advance.  The  $5  million  advance 
has  been  made.  Since  his  answers  were 
evasive,  the  situation  is  not  completely 
clear  to  me  now.  He  was  not  certain 
whether  the  advance  had  been  made 
under  authority  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  or  under  some  other  authority  He 
was  asked  if  the  advance  was  not  a  com- 
mitment, and  he  said  that  it  was,  but.  of 
course,  always  subject  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  appropriate.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  commitment  was  made,  and 
that  is  the  important  point.  The  reason 
I  speak  on  this  subject  at  this  time  is 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
and  the  table  which  I  have  already 
introduced,  we  are  committed  for  the 
appropriation  in  advance. 

The  subject  was  discussed  with  Mr, 
Gardner.  At  the  hearings  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  he  was  asked 
the  question  whether  either  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  were  informed 
While  I  cannot  find  the  question  in  the.se 
hearings,  I  know  the  question  was  asked, 
and  that  there  was  either  no  reply  at  all 
or  the  reply  was  in  the  negative. 

So  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  vis- 
a-vis the  United  Nations  of  having  ap- 
propriations made  within  the  State  De- 
partment for  us.  subject  only  to  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  ultimate  will  of  the 
Congress  at  some  time  to  put  its  foot 
down  and  say,    'We  are  going  to  retain 


m  our  own  hands,  and  in  no  other,  the 
p<3wcr  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  func- 
tions of  this  Government,  whether  it  be 
for  the  United  Nations  or  any  othei 
puipose  ■ 

I   then   pointed  out    to   Mr,   Gardner: 

Bui  you  do  not  take  the  $10  inlHion  from 
the  contingency  fund, 

Mr  Gardner,  We  since  considered  it  mcjre 
convenient  to  take  the  $10  niillton  iioit\  the 
new  foreig:.-uul  apprcjpnation. 

So  .somehow  or  other  the  course  of 
action  in  the  Department  was  changed 
Instead  of  obligating  the  entire  $15  mil- 
lion a.uainst  the  mutual  secuiity  con- 
tingency fund,  which  I  believe  it  has  ;i 
right  to  do  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  De- 
partment has  now  come  to  Congress,  or 
will  come  to  Con^re-ss  very  soon  with  the 
authorization  bill  and  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  $10  million  for  which  we  are 
already  irrevocably  committed,  and  as  to 
which.  Ill  the  eyes  of  the  world,  there  is 
no  way  of  avoidance 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    ALLOTT      I  yield, 

Mr  MILLER,  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  he  has  said  that  the  Depart- 
ment ha.s  a  ritiht  under  section  451'ai 
to  oblisiate  the  $10  million,  if  it  sees  fit 
to  do  so 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  That  is  my  under- 
.standinf,;  from  a  reading  of  the  section 

Mr  MILLER,  If  that  is  so.  would  it 
not  be  appropriate  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider an  ameidment  to  section  451 'a  i 
to  prevent  future  action  of  this  type,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  we  are  having 
difficulty  with  .so  many  of  the  other 
mt'mbei.-.  of  the  United  Nations  in  pay- 
iim  then-  proper  assessments? 

Ml  ALLOTT  The  situation  i.s 
veiy  complicated.  In  all  fairne.'^s.  it 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  operating 
from  July  1  to  July  1,  as  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows.  On  the  ottier  hand,  the 
United  Nations  operates  on  the  basis  of 
a  calendar  year.  So  we  must  make  plans 
for  a  period  of  time  with  respect  to  which 
plans  may  not  be  completely  crystallized. 
and  may  not  be  capable  of  definite  ascer- 
tainment I  am  not  sure  that  an  amend- 
ment would  take  care  of  this  situation, 
I  do  not  know,  and  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  record,  whether  or  not  suffi- 
cient funds  remain  in  the  contingency 
fund  of  the  President  to  take  care  of  thLs 
matter.  As  I  recall,  that  point  was  not 
brought  up  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  .speak 
on  one  or  two  other  aspects  of  this 
problem.  I  do  not  know  what  caused 
the  rebate  formula  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  no  into  effect.  A  few  moments 
ago  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
schedule  of  rebates,  and  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  one  or  two  examples  from  that 
schedule.  The  rebates  apply  to  the 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
and.  m  the  main,  to  the  very  small  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  situation  which  we  now  face,  which 
is  one  of  the  many  newly  formed  na- 
tions seeking  admittance  to  the  United 
Nations,  hammering  at  the  door  of  the 
United  Nations  to  get  in.    For  the  most 
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part  they  should  and  must  be  admitted.  Is  the  area  where  the  real  damage  has     count,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

However  the  fact  remains  it  is  to  many  been  done.  point.    It  shows  the  amount  of  the  con- 

of  these  small  nations  to  whom  the  bulk        In  conclusion,  in  order  that  those  who     tributions  that  should  be  made  by  Ru^- 

(,f  the  rebates  apply.    Take  Afghanistan,  may  read  the  Rccord  may  be  more  fully     sia  and  its  satellites 

V  hicn  I   have   reached  first.    Its  basic  Informed,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that        There  being  no   objection    the   table 

a-..ses.sment  was  $59,435.     There  was  a  the  schedule  on  page  15  of  the  hearings,     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

rebate  of  $47,458.  leaving  that  country  entitled    'United    Nations    Congo    Ac-     as  follows- 

With  a  net  dollar  assessment  of  $11,887. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  as-  United  Nations  CV»m;()  .\(<  cm  nt 

sessment  of  that  one  country  from  $59,-      ,,,  /■    i     r-  c  c  n 

000  down  to  approximately  $12,000.  >-fiarrs  of  the   L.S.S.h.  duA  rnl.nn  othrr  rounlnCs  tn   UfHu  ami  l.'ifil   ««.s,^^■,/)M.^  ftj,   (he 

The    assessment    for    the    Dominican Congo  acrount 

Republic  was  $49,529.  but  it  has  been  re- 
duced to  $9,905.  Coiinliy 

I  see  on  the  schedule  another  exam- . 

pie — El  Salvador — whose  a.sse.ssment  of  \ii,nMin 

S59.435  was  reduced  to  $11,887.  KuiL-ariy '""!I:!!;;!""""'y.Ii;i;;i""";i""'.""7; 

The  pathetic  aspect  about  the  picture  r,7.;Vi'i.'u^vukfa'!:" 

is  that  it  is  something  about  which  the  iiiiii>;:.ry .'— ""I"""I"""""II"I"i;i"r! 

U.S.  Congress  can  do  nothing,  because  {jun,"',','i.; 

the  assessments  are  fixed  by  the  United  '  ktMiniim  s.'s.r""""!"""!!!!^!];!"""""";'!"; 

Nations.    But  who  will  pick  up  the  tab?  j  ,:^  V^  -/..II.I]]^!"'."! 

Only  one  country  in  the  world  will  pick       '""'"' 

up  the  main  part  of  the  tab,  and  that  Total 

country  is  the  United  States,  because  we  ~ — 

pay  32'2   percent  of  the  a.SSCSsmentS.  '  Reeeivc*)  reljiil<*  tohilinp  $i.l*;9.s>>.-.un'kT  r.\<iA  resolution  lf.If»(-\Vi. 

•The   Senator  from   Washington    I  Mr.        .votk.-  tii.;ii.ov1im.-<i  f.,ijntr„.,<  h^wc  hvaAv  w<  vniimtary  f.,nir!i.ut!..ri-.  !.,»ar.!  <.\  ic  ,\;».i: 
M,^c^•t7soNl     questioned     Mr,     Gardner.         ,,       ..,^r^^ 
He  .said-  ^^-    ALLOTT.      Mr.    President,    this 

Se'nato'r   M.^c^uso^•    This    is  32    percent  of  f''°^lJi^^^    ^^T'u^lS^l    "^^^^^    '^^.^'^ 

It,     No  matter  what  l.s  m  the  buf  we  have  ^'^^^  ^"  P^'^  ^l  ^^^  ^"^''^^  ^^"^^    ^hat 

3-2  percent  in,  '^  ^"^  amount  that  they  were  assessed 

Mr.  Gardner    And    the    S-ovlet    Union    13  ^^^'-     France  was  assessed  for  a  total  of 

percent,  which  is  Just  temporary  borrowing  $9.4  million.     Neither  have  paid.     From 

rrom   these  other  funds,   but   we  cannot  do  this  chart   it  is  very  easy  to  see  who  is 

that  indefinitely.  going    to  pick    up    the    bill   and   who   is 

Senator    McCi.ellan    Where    are    we    going  goin^  to  pav  the  piper 
rou7lorth.:%"'"'^"^''^^     How  are  we  If     all    this    results    in    a    somewhat 

Mr.  GARDNn.    This  is  a  question  which  we  Stabilized  Condition  in  the  Congo,  which 

are  very,  very  much  concerned  about.  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  the  situation. 

It  may  well  be  worth  the  efforts,  no  mat- 
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Mr.  Gardner  is  not  the  only  one  who 
is  concerned  about  the  problem,  because 
w-e  in  Congress  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  raising  funds  and 
the  disposition  of  funds  are  also  con- 
cerned. 

It  all  amounts  to  this.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  to  bear  its  share  of 
$13,5  million.  France  has  refused.  Of 
course,  the  satellite  countries  also  have 
refused.  So  this  is  where  we  find  our- 
selves today.  The  $15,305,596  which  we 
have  voluntarily  given  for  the  period 
January  1  to  October  31.  1961,  is  over 
and  above  our  regular  32.51  percent  as- 
sessment. It  comes  back  to  what  I 
think  is  the  most  important  principle  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  I  repeat.  I  do 
not  question  the  advisability  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  into  t^c  Congo.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  has  been  in  session  all 
of  this  year,  and  this  $10  million  which 
we  are  asked  to  assume  was  committed 
at  a  time  when  Congress  was  in  session. 
It  was  committed  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  or  the 
chairmen  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate.  This 
is  just  one  more  instance  of  Congress 
finding  itself  in  the  position  of  surren- 
dering more  and  more  of  its  constitu- 
tional power.  I  am  not  sure  how  this 
problem  should  be  attacked,  but  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  committing  the  United 
States  to  a  voluntary  cash  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  without  at  least 
keeping  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  informed 
as  to  what  has  been  done.    This.  I  think. 


ter  what  the  cost  may  be. 

However  I  come  back  again  to  this 
one  fact,  that  this  is  a  demonstration 
of  how  we  may  be  committed  by  the 
United  Nations  group  to  obligations, 
with  the  appropriation  powers  of  Con- 
gress being  circumvented,  and  without 
the  people  of  the  United  States  being 
consulted  in  the  process. 

This  raises  the  question  about  which 
I  shall  continue  to  talk  over  and  over 
again  and  that  is  the  regaining  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  over 
appropriations.  We  ourselves  in  Con- 
gress have  been  remiss  over  and  over 
again  when  we  surrendered  that  power. 
I  hope  we  will  not  be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 
First  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  thor- 
oughly concur  in  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  must  do 
is  face  the  fact  that  it  is  Congress  it- 
self which  probably  has  arranged  mat- 
ters in  such  a  way  that  the  abuses  we 
have  discussed  were  able  to  occur.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  Congress  itself  to 
change  the  law.  I  am  not  at  all  op- 
timistic about  this,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  current  session  of  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, when  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  pror>osed  amend- 
ment of  the  Battle  Act,  the  Senate  did 
not  see  fit  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  are  behind  in  their  as- 
sessments, particularly  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries.     Under  the  amendment 


t-o  the  Battle  Act  the  President  now 
has  the  authority  to  furnish  economic 
and  financial  assistance  to  these  coun- 
tries. I  suggest  that  the  problem  that 
we  face  in  connection  with  the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  pay  these  special  as- 
sessments is  reflected  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  interpretation  of  the  United 
Nations  Chaiter  regarding  the  penalty 
for  failing  to  pay  contributions.  The 
Soviet  Union  contends  that  the  word 
'contributions"  does  not  mean  assess- 
ments or.  special  assessments.  There- 
fore, they  interpret  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  such  a  way  that,  even  though 
they  do  not  pay  sjiecial  assessments,  they 
are  still  permitted  to  vote.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  can  continue  to  come  to  the 
United  Nations  and  thump  on  the  table 
with  their  shoes,  simply  because  of  their 
interpretation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Other  nations  may  do  the 
same.  Other  nations  which  do  not  pay 
these  special  assessments  can  continue 
to  come  to  the  United  Nations  and  vote 
for  the  admission  of  Red  China  and 
vote  against  the  United  States.  They 
will  continue  to  do  that,  Mr.  President, 
until  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly changes  the  Charter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
word  "contributions"  means  assessments 
and  special  assessments,  as  well  as  con- 
tributions. In  the  meantime,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  road  to  paying  into 
the  tincup  that  is  being  pa.ssed  around 
in  behalf  of  other  nations  who  are  vot- 
ing against  the  United  States. 

I  must  say  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  explain  to  the  people  of  my  State  how 
this  situation  can  exist.  They  do  not 
understand  how  they  can  be  taxed  for 
money  which  is  paid  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  behalf  of  nations  which  are  vot- 
ing to  admit  Red  Cliina,  or  will  do  so. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  up  to  me  to  try  to 
explain  it.  It  is  not  justifiable.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  Congress  Itself  to  take 
another    look    at    this    matter    and    to 
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change  the  law  somehow  or  other,  either 
the  law  relating  to  appropriations  for 
H  fc  the  President's  special  contingency  fund. 

"  ~  or  appropriations  for  the  Mutual  Secu- 

rity Act,  or  appropriations  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  that  way  let  countries 
know  that  if  they  persist  in  failing  to 
pay  their  assessments  we  will  not  foot 
the  bill,  particularly  when  they  do  not 
vote  for  us  and  when  they  continue  to 
vote  against  us,  or,  I  would  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say,  vote  against  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  How  any  nation 
can  conscientiously  vote  to  admit  Com- 
munist China  into  the  United  Nations 
when  the  Charter  itself  says  that  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  shall  be 
open  only  to  peace-loving  nations,  is  un- 
thinkable. It  certainly  cannot  be  de- 
fended, and  it  is  impossible  for  ar.y  of 
us  to  explain  to  our  people  back  home 
how  this  can  be. 

On  May  11,  at  page  7832  of  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submitted  a  list  from  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  which  shows  the 
deficiencies  in  assessments  by  the  var- 
ious members  of  the  United  Nations, 
totaling  $35  million.  The  splendid  ar- 
ticle in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
which  many  people  have  read,  I  am  sure, 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  tactics  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  undermining  the  United 
Nations  is  to  not  pay  its  assessments  and 
to  encourage  other  Soviet  dominated 
countries  not  to  pay  their  assessments, 
hoping  that  the  United  Nations  will 
reach  financial  destruction  or,  at  the 
very  least,  hoping  that  the  United  States 
will  be  called  upon  to  foot  the  bill,  and 
thereby  further  weaken  the  economy  of 
their  No.  1  target,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  this 
position:  I  shall  support  the  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  much  choice  except  to  support 
it.  I  shall  do  so.  however,  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  I,  for  one,  shall  do 
my  utmost  to  make  certain  that  the  ap- 
propriate laws  are  changed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  United  States  will  not  continue 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  assessments  of 
other  nations,  particularly  nations  which 
which  do  not  have  the  clear  and  con- 
scientious understanding  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  which  will  pre- 
vent them  from  voting  for  the  admission 
of  Red  China. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  seen  a  finer  demon- 
stration of  bipartisanship  or  of  nonpar- 
tisanship  than  has  occurred  during  the 
discussion  of  some  troublesome  features 
in  the  Congo  situation,  which  we  all  know 
and  recognize.  I  appreciate  the  attitude 
of  each  of  the  Senators  who  have  spoken. 
However,  I  call  attention,  in  closing 
the  debate — that  is,  in  closing  it  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned— to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  responsibility  that  comes  from 
our  size,  from  our  strength,  and  from  our 
love  of  peace.  Whether  we  live  up  to 
that  responsibility  is,  of  course,  a  ques- 
tion of  our  measuring  it  to  our  own 
satisfaction  and  of  our  taking  such  ac- 
tion as  we  believe  is  appropriate.  We 
shall  have  a  chance  to  do  that  in  pass- 
ing upon  the  1962  budget.  I  shall  not 
try  to  foreclose  myself  or  any  other 
Senator  in  that  respect. 


I  call  attention,  though,  to  the  fact 
that  under  both  administrations,  since 
the  Congo  program  has  been  forced  up- 
on us,  contingency  funds  have  been  used 
to  help  meet  the  particular  problem  m 
the  Congo  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  peace 
Whether  we  shall  go  further,  and  how 
much  further  we  .shall  go.  is.  of  cour.so, 
a  question  for  Conijres.s  to  decide  as  we 
consider  the  1962  budget. 

Apparently  there  are  nations  which 
are  not  able  to  conuibuto  funds  as  we 
are  contributing  them,  but  who  believe, 
with  us.  that  there  is  a  stake  in  this  ven- 
ture which  i.s  worth  while.  I  note  at 
page  6  of  the  Hou.'^e  hearings  a  list  of 
the  2.3  nations  which  have  contributed  to 
the  19,000-mcmber  armed  force  contin- 
gent in  the  Conso  as  of  June  13.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  many  other  nations,  not 
able  to  cany  a  largo  financial  burden, 
are  willing  to  risk  their  sons  in  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  peace  in  the  Congo.  These 
are  the  numbers  of  troops  from  each  of 
the  countries  whose  names  I  sliall  state: 
Argentina.  26:  Austria.  48:  Ghana, 
1.612;  Sweden.  836:  Tunisia,  3.085:  Ethi- 
opia, 2,685:  Liberia,  441;  Ireland.  1,011 
Canada.  282;  India.  5.660:  Pakistan,  546. 
Nigeria.  1,652;  Malaya.  1,422;  Italy,  134; 
Ecuador,  1;  Netherlands.  6;  Norway. 
116;  Greece.  21;  Brazil,  29:  Burma,  9; 
Denmark.  65;  Ceylon.  8:  New  Zealand.  1 
Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  evident  that 
there  are  other  nations  which  auree  with 
us  that  the  keepiim  of  the  peace  in  the 
Congo  is  a  very  much  worthwhile  objec- 
tive. 

I  simply  comment  that  no  U  R  .'^oidler 
or  member  of  our  Armed  Forre.s  is  in- 
cluded within  that  list  of  19,000:  nor  is 
any  .soldier  from  Russia  or  her  larger 
satellites  included  in  that  t;roup  So  the 
world,  through  contingents  coming  from 
relatively  smaller  nations,  in  the  main, 
which  are  not  able  to  pay  very  much 
financially,  is  cooperating  in  the  effort 
to  keep  the  peace.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate will  think  a  lonn  time  before  it  dis- 
continues our  effort  in  this  situation. 

Again.  I  thank  the  distin^urshed  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken.  In  yielding  the 
floor,  I  ask  that  the  Senate  vote  favor- 
ably on  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND  .sub.sequently  said; 
Mr.  President,  when  the  United  States 
entered  intx)  the  treaty  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations,  it  did 
so  on  the  basis  of  a  belief  and  hope  that 
this  organization  of  nations  would  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace.  Compelled  by  the  bright 
and  shining  goal  of  peace  through  world 
cooperation,  we  committed  ourselves  to 
pay  toward  the  United  Nations  opera- 
tions a  percentage  of  the  total  cost  very 
much  in  accord  with  our  usual  inasna- 
nimity.  At  the  present  time  the  United 
States  is  assessed  for  32.51  percent  of 
the  cost  of  United  Nations  operations 
By  way  of  comparison,  the  next  largest 
assessment  is  that  of  the  U.S.S.R..  which 
is  13.62  percent;  and  the  third  lar-est 
assessment  is  that  of  the  United  Kinu- 
dom,  which  is  7.78  percent.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  United  States  assumed  the 
obligation  of  underwriting  the  major 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  has  never  failed  to 
pay  its  assessments.    It  now  appears  that 
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the  United  States  is  actually  paymi.;  sub- 
stantially more  than  even  the  major  por- 
tion which  we  undertook  responsibility 
for  in  the  original  instance. 

This  appropriation  bill  contains  an 
appropriation  of  $32,204,000.  which  is 
our  assessment  for  1961.  The  Soviet  bloc 
nations  and  France  have  announced 
their  intentions  not  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  cost  m  the  United  Nations  Con^o 
oijerations. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions were  rebated  from  50  to  80  percent 
of  their  assessments  by  United  Nations 
resolution. 

It  IS  quite  apparent  from  hearings  on 
tins  appropriation  that  the  United  States 
is  unriertakint;  to  underwrite  whatever 
deficit  the  United  Nations  incurs.  In 
1961  over  and  above  our  a.sse.ssment  of 
•'■.15. 74.'). 000  lor  the  United  Nations  Congo 
operations,  the  United  States  paid  an 
addilional  $14.2  million.  Of  this.  $10.3 
million  took  the  form  of  a  waiver  for 
cost  of  airlift  of  United  Nations  troops  t» 
the  Conru).  The  balance.  $3.9  million, 
was  in  the  form  of  a  voluntary  cash  con- 
tribution. The  entire  $14.2  million  was 
paid  from  the  foreign  aid  continuency 
fund 

Now  in  1962.  it  appear.s  that  the  United 
States    through    its    delegation    to    the 
United    Nations    has    pledged    to    make 
another     voluntary     contribution,     this 
tunc  in  the  amount  of  $15  million.     It  i.s 
pioposed  by  the  State  Department  that 
$5  million  of  this  be  paid  from  the  mu- 
tual   security     contingency     fund,     and 
that   the  balance  of  $10  million  be  ap- 
propriated in  the  1962  appropriation  for 
the  Act  for  International  Development. 
It   IS  obvious  that   the  United  States  is 
not  only  usintj   funds  other  than   those 
appropriated    for    United    Nations    sup- 
port  for   that   purpose,    but    in    this   in- 
stance, to  the  e.xtent  of  SIO  million,  has 
pledL-ed  from   the  United  States  to  the 
United    Nations    a    contribution    of    $10 
million  which  has  neither  been  author- 
ized nor  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  is  now  in  the  position  of 
either  aiipiopriating  the  necessary  funds 
to  fulfill  the  pledge  of  the  U.S.  represent- 
atives to  the  United  Nations  or  failing 
to  stand  behind  the  pledge  of  the  Presi- 
dent.   On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  will  under- 
write the  cost  of  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  line  must  be  drawn 
now.     This  pledge   of   $15   million  was 
made  m  April  of  this  year  when  Congress 
was  in  session.     Unquestionably,  it  was 
an  emergency,  and  the  course  of  support - 
in.q  the  United  Nations'  Congo  operations 
may  have  been  without  alternative;  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  the  Congress  that  is  con- 
stitutionally  charged   with   both   taxing 
and  appropriating  and,   unless  a  check 
IS  exerted  at  this  time,  there  will  be  no 
stopping  point — for  the  executive  branch 
will  be  eiven  a  green  light  to  undertake 
•such     financial     commitments     in     the 
futuie    without    limitation. 

The  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
t)ie  United  Nations  should  be  in  one  bill 
and  cut  in  the  open  for  all  to  see.  This 
IS  necessary  if  the  American  public  is  to 
be  enabled  to  balance  the  cost  against 
the  benefits  where  the  United  Nations  is 
concerned. 


At  this  point  many  questions  are  be- 
ing raised  about  the  feasibility  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  particularly  the  ap- 
plication of  the  funds  contributed  to  it 
by  the  United  States.  Only  recently  the 
United  States  was  put  in  the  paradoxical 
position  of  contributing  approximately 
40  percent  of  a  grant  made  by  the  United 
Nations  to  Communist  Cuba,  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  is  an  avowed  enemy 
of  the  United  States.  Congress  has  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  weighing  the 
advantages  of  the  United  Nations  against 
Its  cost  to  us.  It  is  unconstitutional  for 
the  Congress  to  give,  in  practical  effect, 
a  blank  check  to  the  executive  branch 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
if  we  approve  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tion pledged  by  the  Pre.sident. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  funds  for 
the  voluntary  contribution  pledged  by 
the  President  are  not  contained  in  this 
bill.  If,  however,  there  is  to  be  an  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  this 
money  in  other  legislation,  then  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  assessment 
of  the  United  States  by  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  reduced  to  that  extent. 
I  shall,  therefore,  vote  against  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iH.R.  7712  i  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MESSAGE   Fl^OM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreec;  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5723)  to  ex- 
tend the  veterans'  guaranteed  and  di- 
rect home  loan  p /ogram  and  to  provide 
additional  funds  lor  the  veterans'  direct 
loan  program,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  ihe  bill  (H.R.  6027)  to 
improve  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program 
by  increasing  the  minimum  benefits  and 
aged  widow's  benefits  and  by  making 
additional  persons  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  progra:!!,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Kisr.  of  California,  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  Illinoi;j,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


EXECUTl'VE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  nominations  reported  today 
from  the  Commiti-ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary. 

Thomas  J,  Mlchie.  of  'Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Virginia; 

Joseph  W  Ammerman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  US  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania: 

Robert  F  Morey,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
US  marshal  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

Robert  Nelson  Chaffin,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming: 

William  Haroid  Cox,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi; 

Prank  R  Freeman,  of  Washingtcn.  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington:    and 

Thomas  B.  Mason,  of  Virginia.  Ui  be  US 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
gini.'i 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Edward  R  Phelps,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois; 
and 

Roger  J  Kiley,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committer  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Orville  H.  Trotter,  of  Michigan,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan. 

By  Mr  COTTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Royal  Dion,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  U.S 
marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Coaimlttee 
on   Commerce: 

Philip  A.  Weber,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
F>ore.  If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Roger  J.  Kiley,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Thomas  J.  Michie,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  Harold  Cox,  of  iMissis- 
sippi,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Mississippi. 


US.  ATTORNEYS 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Joseph  W.  Ammerman.  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  attorn^n-  for 
the  western  district  of  PennsylVt.nia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  Nelson  Chaffin.  of  Wyo- 
ming, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Wyoming. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Frank  R.  Freeman,  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Washington. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  lesislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  B.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edward  R.  Phelps,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARSHALS 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  F.  Morey,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Orville  H.  Trotter,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Royal  Dion,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nominations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  thi5 
action  has  the  concurrence  of  the  minor- 
ity. The  nominations  were  regularly 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. The  records,  including  the  FBI 
reports  on  the  nominations,  are  entirely 
in  order. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CAPE     COD     NATIONAL     SEASHORE 
PARK 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  402.  S.  857. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LzGisL-MivE  Clerk.  A  bill  <  S.  857  • 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  Park. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  8.  after 
the  word  'the'",  to  strike  ■park"  and  in- 
sert "seashore";  on  page  3,  after  line  8, 
to  strike  out; 

thence  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
Province  Lands  Reservation  northwesterly 
to  the  point  »-here  it  crosses  the  southwest- 
erly right  of  way  line  of  State  Route  6A: 

thence  northwesterly  along  said  south- 
westerly right  of  way  line  of  said  State  Route 
6A    for   approximately  2.400   feet: 

thence  crossing  said  State  Route  6A.  and 
In  a  generally  northwesterly  direction  for 
approximately  4.500  feet  to  a  point  approxi- 
ntiately  400  feet  beyond  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Province  Lands  extended 
southwestward  from  Clapps   Pond: 

thence  northeasterly  approximately  7.800 
feet  to  a  point  on  the  easT^erly  right  of  way 
hne  of  Race  Point  Road,  said  point  being 
approximately  aoo  feet  g'='nerally  north  of  a 
corner  of  tiie  Province  Lands  Reservatior. 
boundary; 

thence  southeasterly  to  the  ea.sternmost 
corner  of  the  Provi.ice  Lands  Reservation, 
being   near  United   States   Route  6; 

On  page  4,  after  line  3.  to  insert: 

thence  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
Province  Lands  Reservation  northwesterly. 
northeasterly,  northerly,  and  easterly  to  the 
easternmost  corner  of  the  reservation  being 

In  line  23.  after  the  word  "Road",  to 
in.sert  "'south";  on  page  8.  line  25.  after 
the  word  "point",  to  strike  out  four- 
tenths"  and  in.sert  "two-tenths";  on 
page  11.  line  17.  after  the  word  "lands", 
to  insert  "and  waters":  on  page  12.  after 
line  8.  to  insert: 

Al£0  included  in  such  area  ar?  lands  ar.d 
waters  located  in  the  town  if  Wellflett  and 
n.ore  particulp.r:y  described  as  follows: 

A  parcel  of  land  in  Wellfleet  bounded 
westerly  by  the  low  water  line  of  Weimeet 
Harbor;  southerly  by  the  boundary  between 
the  towns  of  Weilfleet  and  Eactham;  west- 
erly again  and  southerly  again  by  said 
boundary  where  it  follows  Hatch's  Creek: 
easterly  by  a  line  running  true  south  to 
Hatch's  Creek  from  a  southerly  corner  of 
l.^nd  shown  :is  owned  by  Oliver  L.  .Austin  and 
r  jntiguous  to  land  of  Joseph  M.  Dill  and 
E-.  erett  S.  Osterbanic.  on  plan  of  land  in 
Weilfleet  by  Arthur  L.  Sparrow,  engineer. 
September  1931.  filed  in  the  Massachusetts 
Land  Registration  Oflflce.  August  25.  1933, 
about  300  feet;  southeasterly  by  said  Oster- 
bank  land  shown  on  said  plan,  816.35  feet, 


southerly  hy  said  Osterbank  land,  about  1.740 
feet,  and  by  a  town  road  or  way  shown  on 
said  plan  a.s  running  from  the  road  crossing 
at  the  nor.heast  comer  of  said  Osterbank 
land  caster;  y  to  the  State  highway,  about  600 
feet:  easterly  by  said  Stale  highway,  ab<jut 
4.200  feet:  northerly  by  l.ind  shown  on  said 
plan  as  land  of  Leonard  B  Dill,  118  78  feet, 
westerly  by  sa:d  Dili  land  175  59  feet;  north- 
erly by  saic  Dill  land.  1273  62  feet,  easterly 
and  northei-ly  by  a  salt  creek  shown  on  said 
plan  as  'Brook";  northerly  and  westerly  by 
the  water  course  shown  on  saiu  plan  as 
"the  run";  northerly  by  a  line  running  from 
the  confluei.ce  of  the  run  with  Weilfleet  Har- 
bor to  the  low  water  line  of  said  harbor 

On  page  14,  line  9,  after  the  word  sec- 
tion", to  s:rike  out  "10"  and  insert  "9'', 
on  page  15,  line  12.  after  the  word  "Sea- 
shore", to  strike  out  "Park';  in  line  16, 
after  the  \ncrd  "the",  to  strike  out  park  " 
and  insert  "sea.shorc";  on  page  16.  line  4. 
after  the  word  "owners",  to  strike  out 
"of",  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  .'■taU-d,  to  insert 
"not  being  a  corporation,  of  a  freehold 
interest  in";  on  page  18,  line  18,  after  the 
word  "section",  to  strike  out  '  6"  and  in- 
sert "5";  ill  line  21.  after  the  v.ord  "'sec- 
tion", to  strike  out  "o"  and  insert  "5":  on 
page  19,  1  ne  22.  after  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to 
strike  out  park"  and  insert  ".sea-shore"; 
on  page  20.  after  hne  18,  to  insert: 

(e)  Noth.ng  in  this  section  or  elsewhere 
i:i  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
tlie  use  of  'ondf^m.nation  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring   a    -lenr    and    marketable   title,    free 

of  any  ii.id  .  il  encumbr-nces 

On  pas*'  21.  hne  20.  afif^r  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  ftnke  out  "park"'  and  in.sert 
■'.sca.shore'  ;  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
'the",  to  strike  out  "park"  and  insert 
"seashore";  on  page  22,  line  7.  after  the 
word  "the",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "park"  and  in.sert 
"seashore";  in  line  22.  after  the  word 
"bylaw"',  to  strike  out  but"  and  in.^er.: 
"or":  on  page  23.  line  15.  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "park"  and  insert 
"seashore";  la  line  18,  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  '"park"  and  insert 
"seashore";  after  line  22.  to  strike  out; 

Srr.  7.  ir  )  In  order  to  provide  compen- 
s.ition  for  t.ix  losses  stistamed  by  the  towns 
referred  to  in  ?ect!on  1  of  this  Act  as  a  re- 
sult of  certain  acquisitions  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  privately  owned  real  estate  and  Im- 
provements thereon  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
•.  :.=  io:is  of  this  Act,  payments  in  lieu  of 
t.t.ves  shall  be  made  to  each  such  town  in 
which  such  real  estate  is  located,  and  which 
has  been  authorized,  u:;der  the  laws  of 
Massachuse' ts,  to  assess  taxes  uf)on  real 
estate  to  tl  e  person  who  is  in  possession 
thereof  and  to  n-ssess  taxes  upon  any  present 
interest  in  real  est.ite  to  the  owner  of  such 
interest,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule:  For  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  real  estf-.te  is  acquired  in  fee  simple  ab- 
solute, an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  full  amount  of  tax  as- 
sessed thereon  in  such  year  as  the  number 
of  days  remaining  in  such  year  after  the 
date  of  acquisition  bears  to  the  number 
three  hundred  and  sixty-live.  In  any  case 
where  ^.n  a.mount  m  crccess  of  the  differ- 
ence between  such  proportionate  amount 
and  such  fu.l  amount  has  already  been  paid 
to  the  town  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner 
or  owners  from  whom  the  real  estate  was 
so  acquired,  payment  of  such  excess  amount 
shall  be  made  .".s  reimbursem.ent  to  such 
owner  or  owners  out  of  such  proportionate 


amount  and  only  the  balance  remaining 
of  such  proportionate  amount  shall  be  paid 
to  the  town  For  the  two  succeeding  calen- 
dar years  there  shall  be  paid  on  account 
of  such  real  estate  an  amount  equal  to  the 
full  amount  of  tax  assessed  thereon  in  the 
year  of  acquisition. 

(b/  No  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be 
made  on  account  of  real  estate  arid  improve- 
ments thereon  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
ever  acquired  less  than  a  fee  simple  abso- 
lute under  this  .^ct 

(ci  As  soon  as  practicable  aft*r  real  estate 
taxes  have  been  aj^.sessed  by  such  towns  in 
each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
pute and  certify  the  amount  of  piivmentg  in 
lieu  of  taxes  due  to  each  of  such  towns,  and 
such  amounts  shall  be  paid  to  the  respective 
towns  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriat-ed 

(d)  The  provisions  of  thia  section  ehall 
not  apply  to  any  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  aft«r  December  31  (A  the  twenty- 
hfih  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this   Act 

On  page  25.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
16.  to  change  the  .section  number  from 
"8"  to  "7"';  on  page  26.  line  4.  after  ""'  1  >  ". 
to  strike  out  "The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop  for  appropriate  public  uses  such 
portion.s  of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
Park  as  he  deems  especially  adaptable 
for  such  u.ses.  including  camping,  swim- 
ming, boating,  sailing,  hunting,  fishing. 
the    appreciation   of    historic    sites   and 
structures  and  natural  features  of  Cape 
Cod.  and  other  recreational  activities  of 
similar  nature.    The  Secretary  may  also 
l^rovide   for   the   public   enjoyment   and 
understanding    of    the    unique    natural. 
hi.storic,  and  .scientific  features  of  Cape 
Cod  by  estabhshmg  such  trails,  observa- 
tion points,  and  exhibits  and  providing 
such  services  as  he  may  deem  desirable 
for  the  i)urpose.     Except  for  such  public 
u.se  arras  and  except  for  improved  prop- 
erty therein,  the  park  iU^all  be  perma- 
nently reserved   as  a  primitive   wilder- 
npss  and  no  ficvelonment  of  the  park  or 
j:)!an  for  the  convenience  of  vLsitors  shall 
be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  which 
would  bp  incompatible  with  the  pre.ser- 
vation  of  the  unique  flora  and  fauna  or 
the  physiographic  conditions  now   pre- 
vailing m  thp  area  described  in  .<iection 
1  of  this  Act  or  with  the  preservation  of 
such  historic  sites  and  structures  as  he 
may    designate  '     and    in.sert    "In    order 
that  the  seashore  shall  be  permanently 
preserved  in  its  pre.-^ent  state,  no  devel- 
opment or  plan  for  the  convenience  of 
VLsit.ors    shall     be     undertaken     th.erein 
which   would   be   incomiJatible   with   the 
preservation    of    the    unique    flora    and 
fauna   or   the    physiographic   condition.'^ 
now  prevailing  or  with  the  preservation 
of  such  historic  sites  and  structures  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate:   Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
public  enjoyment  and  understanding  of 
the  unique  natural.  hLst-oric.  and  scien- 
tific  features   of   Cape   Cod    within   the 
park  by  establishing  such  irail.'^.  obser- 
vation points,  and  exhibits  and  provid- 
ing such  services  as  he  may  deem  desir- 
able for  .such  public  enjoyment  and  un- 
dpistandiiic:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  may  develop  for  appropriate 
public  uses  such  portions  of  the  park  as 
he  deems  espocially  adaptable  for  camp- 
ing, swimmine,   boating,   sailing,   hunt- 
ing, fishing,  the  appreciation  of  historic 
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sites  and  structures  and  natural  features 
of  Cape  Cod,  and  other  activities  of  simi- 
lar nature,";  on  page  27,  line  25.  after 
[hr  word  "the",  U'  strike  out  "park"  and 
m.sert  "seashore"  on  page  28,  line  13, 
alter  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "park" 
and  insei't  "sea.shore";  after  line  24,  to 
insert; 

(e)  The  Secretar .'  may  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  with  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions ownint,'  and  operating  property  within 
tlie  seashore  for  ct  nservation,  sclentlflc,  or 
educational  purposfs.  under  which  such  or- 
ganizations may  be  permitted  to  retain  and 
operate  all  their  p-operty  within  the  sea- 
shore subject  to  coiidltions  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  Insuring  that  such  operations 
will  be  conslst.ent  w;th  and  will  promote  the 
purposes  of   this  Act. 

On  page  29,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
7.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"9"  to  "8";  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"Seashore",  to  str  ke  out  "Park";  in  line 
10,  after  the  wonl  "the",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  to  strike  out 
"park"  and  in.sert  "seashore";  in  line  12, 
after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "nine" 
and  insert  "ten";  after  line  19,  to  insert: 

(2)  One  member  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  cf  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  BarnsU  ble  County,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to  strike 
out  •"(2i"  and  ins?rt  "<3'";  on  page  30, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  strike  out 
"<3>"  and  insert  "  i4)"';  in  line  18.  after 
the  word  "Seashore",  to  strike  out 
"Park";  after  line  20,  to  strike  out: 

(g)  No  permit  for  the  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial use  of  property  located  within  the 
park  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  without 
the  advice  of  the  Commission,  and  after  its 
termination,  without  the  advice  of  the  board 
of  selectmen  of  the  town  In  which  such 
property  Is  located,  if  such  advice  Is  sub- 
mitted within  a  reasonable  time  after  It  is 
sought. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(g)  No  permit  for  the  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial use  of  pro])erty  located  within  the 
park  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary,  nor 
shall  any  public  use  area  for  recreational 
activity  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
within  the  park,  w;thout  the  advice  of  the 
Commission,  If  such  advice  is  submitted 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  It  is  sought. 

On  page  31,  aft?r  line  8.  to  insert: 

(h)(1)  Any  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
exempted,  with  respect  to  such  appointment, 
from  the  operation  of  sections  281,  283,  284, 
and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.3jC.  99)  except  as  otherwise  specified 
in  subsection   (2)   o:  this  section. 

(2)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection 
( 1  )   of  this  section  shall  not  extend — 

(1)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary 
in  connection  with  the  appointee's  Govern- 
ment service  from  any  sources  other  than 
the  private  employei  of  the  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  or, 

(ii)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  furt  ler  period  of  two  years 
after  the  terminatlcn  thereof,  to  the  prose- 
cution or  participation  in  the  prosecution, 
by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim 
against  the  Government  involving  any  mat- 
ter concerning  whlcli  the  appointee  had  any 
responsibility  arising:  out  of  his  appointment 
during  the  period  cf  such   appointment. 

On  page  32,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
4,  to  change  the  section  number  from 


"10"  to  "9",  and  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11.  to  change  the  section  numbtr  from 
"11"  to  "10";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tiat  (a) 
the  area  comprising  that  portion  of  the  land 
and  waters  located  in  the  towns  of  P:rovince- 
town,  Truro,  Weilfleet,  Eastham,  Orleans, 
and  Chatham  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  described  in  subsection 
(bi.  is  designated  for  establishment  as  Cape 
Cod  N.'.tional  Seashore  Park  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as    "the  seashore"). 

(bi  The  area  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
is  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  due  west  of  the  mean 
low-water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  Cape 
CcKl  at  the  westernmost  extremity  of  Race 
rulnt.   Provlncctown,   Massachusetts: 

thence  from  tlie  point  of  beginning  along 
a  line  a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  and 
parallel  to  the  mean  low-water  lint  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape  Cod  Bay.  and  Province- 
town  H  irbor  in  generally  southerly,  easterly, 
and  northerly  directions  rounding  Long 
Point  and  then  southwesterly  to  a  point  a 
quarter  ol  a  mile  offshore  of  the  mean  low- 
water  line  on  the  harbor  side  of  the  dike 
depicted  on  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  Provlncctown  quadrangle  sheet 
(1949.  crossing  an  arm  of  the  Provlncctown 
Harbor. 

thence  northerly,  along  a  line  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel  to  the  low- 
water  line  at  the  dike  to  a  point  easterly  of 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  sand  dike 
with  the  boundary  of  the  Province  Lands 
Reservation  as  depicted  on  the  said  Province- 
town  quadrangle  sheet, 

thence  westerly  to  the  said  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  dike  and  the  Province  Lands 
Reservation  boundary: 

thence  along  the  boundaries  of  the  Prov- 
ince Lands  Reservation  northwesterly,  north- 
easterly, northerly,  and  easterly  to  the  east- 
ernmost corner  of  the  reservation  being  near 
United  States  Route  6; 

thence  leaving  the  said  easternmost  corner 
along  an  extension  of  the  southerly  reserva- 
tion boundary  line  easterly  to  the  northerly 
right-of-way  line  of  United  States  Route  6"; 
thence  along  the  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  United  States  Route  6  in  a  generally 
easterly  direction  crossing  the  Truro-Prov- 
Incetown  town  line  to  and  continuing  in  the 
town  of  Truro  to  a  p>olnt  four-tenths  of  a 
mile  southeasterly  of  Highland  Road; 

thence  leaving  the  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  United  States  Route  6  and  runing 
due  east  two-tenths  of  a  mile; 

thence  turning  and  running  In  a  south- 
easterly direction  paralleling  the  general 
alinement  of  United  States  Route  6  and  gen- 
erally distant  therefrom  two-tenths  of  a  mile 
crossing  Pamet  Road  south  and  continuing 
to  a  point  three-tenths  of  a  mile  southerly 
thereof; 

thence  westerly  to  Mill  Pond  Road  and 
crossing  it  and  continuing  along  the  south- 
ern right-of-way  line  of  said  road  to  lt.s  in- 
tersection with  Old  County  Road; 

thence  following  the  easterly  right-of-way 
line  of  Old  County  Road  southward  to  a 
point  opposite  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Ryder  Beach  Road  at  its  Intersection 
with  Old  County  Road; 

thence  eastward  to  a  point  300  feet  east 
of  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  said  Old 
County  Road; 

thence  in  a  southerly  direction  paralleling 
Old  County  Road  at  a  distance  of  300  feet  to 
the  east  of  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of 
said  road  to  a  point  600  feet  south  of  the 
southerly  right-of-way  line  of  Prince  Valley 
Road: 

thence  in  a  generally  westerly  direction, 
crossing  Old  County  Road  and  the  New  York. 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  right-of- 


way  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Town 
Landing  and  Beach  In  the  Ryder  Beach  area, 
and  continuing  to  a  point  in  Ctpe  Cod  Bay 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  from  the  mean 
low-water  line  at  said  extremity  of  the  Town 
Landing  and  Beach: 

thence  turning  and  runiang  along  a  line 
a  quarter  ol  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel 
to  the  mean  low-water  line  of  Cape  Coci  Bay 
111  a  fier.eral  .southerly  and  easterly  direction 
rounding  Jeremy  Point  and  thence  in  a  gen- 
eral northerly  direction  along  a  line  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  offshore  ol  and  parallel  to  the  mean 
low-water  line  on  tlie  westerly  side  of  Weil- 
fl'et  Harbor  to  a  point  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
due  nortii  of  t!ie  mean  low-water  line  at  the 
e.i.stern  tip  of  Great  Island  as  depicted  on 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  We'.ifleet 
quadrangle  sheet  (1958): 

thence  north  to  the  mean  high-water  line 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Herring  River 
cptuary  in  the  vicinity  of  its  confluence  with 
Weilfleet  Harbor: 

thence  following  the  mean  high-water  line 
southwesterly,  northwesterly,  and  northeast- 
erly to  the  easterly  rlg'nt-of-way  line  of  Che- 
quesset  Neck  Road  at  its  crossing  of  Herring 
River. 

thence  following  the  course  of  Herring 
River  along  the  20-foot  contour  line  of  the 
southeasterly  shore  thereof  to  a  point  near 
Mill  Creek: 

thence  cros.<:ing  Mill  Creek  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  to  the  20-foot  contour  level 
near  to  and  northeast  of  the  confluence  of 
Mil!  Creek  and  Herring  River: 

thence  following  generally  northerly  and 
easterly  along  the  easterly  edge  of  the  Her- 
ring River  marshes  on  the  20-foot  contour 
to  a  point  north  of  which  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  a  medium  duty  road,  as  de- 
picted on  said  Weilfleet  quadrangle  sheet, 
crosses  northward  across  a  marshy  stream 
near  the  Juncture  of  said  medium  duty  road 
with  Bound  Brook  Island  Road: 

thence  crossing  said  marshy  stream  along 
said  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  said  medi- 
um duty  road,  and  continuing  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  the  20-foot  contour  level  on  the 
north  side  of  said  marshy  stream; 

thence  following  the  20-foot  contour  line 
westward  approximately  1,000  feet  to  its 
intersection  with  an  unimproved  dirt  road. 
as  depicted  on  said  Weilfleet  quadrangle 
sheet,  leading  from  a  point  near  the  Junc- 
ture of  Bound  Brook  Island  Road  and  the 
said  medium  duty  road; 

thence  following  said  unimproved  dirt 
road  northwesterly  for  approximately  1.600 
feet  to  the  20-foot  contour  line  bordering  the 
southerly  edge  of  the  Herring  River  marshes; 
thence  following  said  20-foot  contour  line 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  Route  6; 

thence  crossing  Route  6  and  continuing 
to  a  point  on  the  easterly  right-of-way  line 
of  a  power  transmission  line  as  depicted  on 
the  said  Weilfleet  quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  In  a  general  southerly  direction 
along  the  said  easterly  right-of-way  line  of 
a  power  transmission  line  to  the  Eastham- 
Wellfleet  town  line; 

thence  southea£t«rly  for  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 5.200  feet  to  a  point  due  north 
of  the  Intersection  of  the  easterly  right-of- 
way  line  of  Nauset  Road  with  the  northerly 
right-of-way  line  of  Cable  Road; 

thence  due  south  to  the  Intersection  of 
the  said  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  Nauset 
Road  and  the  said  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Cable  Road; 

thence  in  a  general  southerly  direction 
crossing  Cable  Road  and  along  said  easterly 
right-of-way  line  of  Nauset  Road  to  a  point 
500  feet  north  of  the  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Doane  Road  and  its  intersection  with 
Nauset  Road: 

thence  west  to  a  point  500  feet  west  of  the 

westerly  right-of-way  line  of  Nauset  Road, 

thence  southerly  and  westerly  500  feet  from 

and  parallel  to  the  said  right-of-way  line  of 
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Nauset   Road    to   the    easterly    right-of-way 
line  of  Salt  Pond  Road; 

thence  southerly  along  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  said  Salt  Pond  Road  to  its 
intersection  with  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Nauset  Road: 

ther.ce  westerly  along  the  southerly  right- 
r.f-way  line  of  Nauset  Road  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of 
United  States  Route  6; 

thence  southerly  along  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  United  States  Route  6  to  a 
point  two-tenths  of  a  mile  southerly  of  the 
intersection  of  Locust  Road  and  United 
States  Route  6; 

thence  easterly  to  a  point  one-tenth  of  a, 
mile  from  United  States  Route  6; 

thence  turning  and  running  in  a  gen- 
erally southerly  direction  paralleling  the 
general  alinement  of  United  States  Route  6 
and  generally  distant  therefrom  one-tenth  of 
a  mile  to  a  small  stream  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  a  mile  beyond  Governor  Prence 
Road  extended: 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  stream  and 
continuing  to  the  Orleans-Eastham  town 
line: 

thence  along  the  Orleans-Eastham  town 
line  to  the  southerly  tip  of  Stony  Island: 

thence  generally  southerly  in  the  town  of 
Orleans  to  the  easterly  edge  of  the  Nauset 
Harbor  Channel  as  depicted  on  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  Orleans  quadrangle 
sheet   (1946): 

thence  in  a  generally  southerly  direction 
along  the  said  easterly  edge  of  the  Nauset 
Harbor  Channel  to  a  point  due  south  of  the 
southwesterly  tip  of  Nauset  Beach  on  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Nauset  Har- 
bor from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  depicted  on 
the  said  Orleans  quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  due  south  to  the  twenty-foot  con- 
tour in  Nauset  Heights  as  delineated  on  the 
said  Orleans  quadrangle  sheet: 

thence  generally  southerly  along  the  said 
20-foot  contour  to  a  point  about  one-tenth 
of  a  mile  northerly  of  Beach  Road; 

thence  southwesterly  along  a  line  inter- 
secting Beach  Road  at, a  point  two-tenths  of 
a  mile  easterly  of  the  so-called  Nauset  Road 
leading  northerly  to  Nauset  Heights; 

thence  southerly  to  the  head  of  a   tribu- 
tary to  Little  Pleasant  Bay  at  the  northerly 
tip  of  Pochet  Neck  as  depicted  on  the  said 
Orleans  quadrangle  sheet; 
\  thence     generally     southerly     along     the 

thread  of  channel  of  the  said  tribuUry 
passing  westerly  and  southwesterly  around 
Pochet  Island  and  thence  southwesterly  in- 
to Little  Pleasant  Bay  passing  to  westerly 
of  the  northerly  tip  of  Sampson  Island,  the 
westerly  tip  of  Money  Head,  and  the  south- 
westerly tip  of  Hog  Island  following  in  gen- 
eral the  centerline  of  Little  Pleasant  Bay  to 
Pleasant  Bay: 

thence  generally  southeasterly  in  Pleasant 
Bay  along  a  line  passing  midway  between 
Sipson  Island  and  Nauset  Beach  to  a  point 
on  the  Chatham-Orleans  town  line  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  westerly  of  the  mean  low- 
water  line  of  Pleasant  Bay  on  the  westerly 
shore  of  Nauset  Beach; 

thence  generally  southerly  in  Pleasant  Bay 
in  the  town  of  Chatham  along  a  line  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  olTshore  of  and  parallel  to  the 
said  mean  low-water  line  of  Pleasant  Bay  on 
the  westerly  shore  of  Nauset  Beach  to  a 
point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  mean 
low-water  line  of  the  southern  tip  of  Nauset 
Beach; 

thence  easterly  rounding  the  southern  tip 
cf  Nauset  Beach  along  a  line  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ofTshore  of  and  parallel  thereto; 

thence  generally  northerly  and  north- 
westerly, and  westerly  along  a  line  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel  to  the  mean 
low-water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
easterly  shore  of  Nauset  Beach  and  on  to  the 
outer  cape  to  the  point  of  beginning. 


Also  included  in  such  area  are  lands  and 
waters  located  in  the  town  of  Chatham  and 
more  particularly  described  as  follows; 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  tlie  northwesterly 
corner  of  the  boundary  of  M-inomoy  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  at  the  mean  low-water  line 
on  the  western  shore  of  Morris  Island; 

thence  generally  southerly.  westerly, 
southerly  easterly,  and  northerly  along  the 
exterior  boundary  line  of  said  Monomoy  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  to  a  point  on  the 
northeriSti?rly  corner  of  said  refuge  located  on 
the  mean  low-water  line  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Morris  Island; 

thence  northerly,  westerly,  and  southerly 
along  the  mean  low-water  line  of  Morris 
Island  and  Stage  Isl.md  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

Also  included  in  such  area  are  lands  and 
waters  located  in  the  town  of  Wellfleet  and 
more  part.cularly  described  as  follows: 

A    parcel    of    land    in    Wellfleet    bounded 
westerly  by  the  low  water  Ime  of  Wellfleet 
Harbor:   scutherly  by  the  boundary  between 
the  town.':  yi  Wellfleet  and  East  ham:  westerly 
again  and  .southerly  again  by  said  boundary 
where  it  follows  H.itch's  Creek:   ejisterly  by  a 
line    running   true    south    to   Hatch's    Creek 
from  a  southerly  corner  of   land  shown  as 
owned   by   Oliver   L.   Austin   and  contiguous 
to    land    of    Joseph    M    Dill    and    Everett    S. 
Osterbank    on  plan  [)f   land  in  Wellfleet  by 
Arthur  L   Sp.irrow.  en:ruieer.  September  1931. 
filed     in     th.-»     Massachusetts     Land     Regis- 
tration Office,  August  25.  1933.  about  300  feet: 
southeasterly  by  said  Osterbank  land  shown 
on  said  plan.  81G  35   feet;   southerly  by  said 
Osterbank    land,   akwut   1.740  feet,  and   by  a 
town    road    or    way    shown    on    said    plan 
as     running     from     the     road     crossing     at 
the  northeast  corner  of  said  Osterbank  land 
easterly  to  the  State  highway,  about  600  feet: 
easterly   by  said   State  highway,  about  4,200 
feet;    northerly  by  land  shown  on  said  plan 
as    land    of    Leonard    B     Dill.     118  78    feet; 
westerly     ^y     said     Dill     land     179  59     feet, 
northerly    by    said    Dill    land.    1.273  62    feet; 
easterly  and  northerly  by  a  salt  creek  shown 
on    said    ])lan    as    "Brook";    northerly    and 
westerly  by  the  water  course  shown  on  said 
plan  as  '"the  run";   northerly  by  a  line  run- 
ning  from   the   confluence   of   the   run    with 
Weimeet  Harbor  to  the  low  water  line  of  said 
harbor 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Secretary")  is 
authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  con- 
demnation, transfer  from  any  Federal  agen- 
cy, exchange,  or  otherwise,  the  land,  waters, 
and  other  property,  and  improvement.s 
thereon  and  any  intcre.n  therein,  within  the 
area  which  is  described  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  or  which  lies  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  rs  described  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  this  A't  (both  together  hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  "such  area").  Any 
property,  or  interest  therein,  owned  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachu'^tts.  by  any 
of  the  towns  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  or  by  any  other  political  subdivision  of 
said  Comnonweaith  may  be  acquired  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  such  owner  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law 
any  Federal  property  located  within  such 
area  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  use 
by  him  m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  i;i  accordance  with  the  provision'; 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  authority  to  incur  obliga- 
tions and  enter  into  contracts  Involving  the 
expenditure  of  funds  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 9  Of  this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty and  his  action  in  doing  .so  shall  be 
deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government    for    the    payment   of    the 


cost  thereof  and  such  funds  shall  be  deemed 
to   have    been   expended   when   so   obligated. 

(c)  TTie  Secretary  is  authorized  (1)  to 
use  donated  and  appropriated  funds  in 
making  acquisitions  under  this  Act.  and  (2) 
to  pay  therefor  not  more  than  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  any  acquisitions  which  he  makes 
by  purchase  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  i)roperty 
located  within  .'^uch  area  and  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  sucii  properly  any  federally  owned 
pr  )perty  under  the  Jurlsdiclon  of  the  Sec- 
retary within  Luch  area.  The  proi>erties  so 
exchuiiged  ^hall  be  approMmatcly  equal  in 
fair  m.u-kct  value:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to 
the  t-rantor  in  such  an  exchange  in  order  U) 
equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed 

(et  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "fair  mar- 
ket value"  shall  mean  the  fair  market  value 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  who  may  in 
his  di-scretion  base  his  determination  on  an 
independent  ai)pralsal  obtained  by  nim 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  fol- 
lowing the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an 
acreage  in  the  area  described  In  Rectum  1  of 
this  Act  that  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tiu-y  efflciently  adminlstrable  to  ciu-ry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shali 
establush  Cape  CV>d  National  Seashore  by  the 
publuation  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(b)  Such  notice  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  boimdaries  of  Uie  .seashore 
which  shall  encompass  an  area  as  nearly 
as  practicable  identical  to  the  area  described 
in  section  1  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
f(jrthwith  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  ( 1 1  send 
a  copy  of  such  notice,  together  with  a  map 
showing  such  boundaries,  by  registered  or 
certlhed  mall  to  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  MassachusetU  and  to  the 
buard  of  selectmen  of  each  of  the  towns  re- 
ferred t<j  m  section  1  of  this  Act;  (2)  cause 
a  copy  of  such  notice  and  map  to  be  pub- 
lished in  one  or  more  newspapers  which  cir- 
culate in  each  of  such  towns:  and  (3) 
cause  a  certified  copy  of  such  notice,  a  copy 
of  such  map.  and  a  copy  of  this  Act  to  be 
recorded  at  Uie  registry  of  deeds  for  Barn- 
stable County.  Massachusetus 

Sec  4.  (aiil)  The  beneficial  owner  or 
owners,  not  being  a  corporation,  of  a  free- 
hold interest  m  improved  property  which 
the  Secretary  .u?quires  by  ctmdemnatlon  may 
elect,  as  a  condition  to  such  acquisluon  to 
retain  the  right  of  u.se  and  occupai.cy  of 
the  said  property  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purposes  for  a  term  of  twenty-five 
years,  or  for  such  lesser  time  as  the  aald 
owner  or  owners  may  elect  at  tlie  time  of 
such  acquisition. 

(2i  The  beneficial  owner  or  owners  not 
being  a  corporation,  of  a  freehold  estate  In 
Improved  property  which  property  the  Sec- 
retary acquires  by  condemnation  who  held 
on  September  1,  1959,  with  respect  to  such 
property,  an  estate  of  the  same  nature  and 
quality,  may  elect,  as  an  alternative  and  not 
In  addition  to  whatever  right  of  election  he 
or  they  might  have  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection,  to  retain  the  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  said  property  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purp(.>ses  (1)  for  a  term 
limited  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  his  or 
their  .said  estate,  if  his  or  their  said  estate 
Is  a  life  estate  or  an  estate  pur  auter  vie 
or  (ii)  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of 
such  owner  or  owners,  or  at  the  death  of  the 
survivor  of  them,  if  his  or  their  said  estate 
is  an  esute  of  fee  simple. 

(3)  Where  such  property  is  held  by  a  nat- 
ural  person  or  persons  for  his  or  their  own 
life  or  lives  or  for  the  life  or  lives  of  another 
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or  others  (such  person  or  persons  being  here- 
inafter called  "the  life  tenant"),  with  re- 
mainder in  another  or  others,  any  right  of 
election  provided  fo-  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  exercised  by  the  life 
tenant,  and  any  right  of  election  provided  for 
in  parugr:iph  ( 1 1  of  'his  subsection  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  concurrence  of  the  life 
tenant  and  the  remainderman  or  remainder- 
men. 

(4)  The  ijeneficial  owner  or  owners  of  a 
term  of  years  in  imprcved  property  which  the 
Secretary  acquires  by  condemnation  may 
elect,  as  a  condition  :.o  such  acquisition,  to 
retain  the  right  of  ust  and  occupancy  of  the 
said  property  for  noncommercial  residential 
pur]5oses  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  or  thei-  .said  term  of  years,  or 
a  term  of  twenty-five  years,  whichever  shall 
be  the  lesser.  The  owner  or  owners  of  the 
freehold  estate  or  estates  in  such  property 
may.  subject  to  the  ri(,'ht  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  txercise  such  right  or 
rights  of  election  as  lemain  to  them  under 
paragraphs  ili  and  (2i  of  this  subsection. 

(5i  No  right  of  elecLion  accorded  by  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  or  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  exercised  to  impair  substantially  the 
Interests  of  holders  o'  encumbrances.  Hens, 
assessments,  or  other  charges  tijion  or  against 
the  property. 

(G)  Any  right  or  lights  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy retained  pursuant  to  paragraplis 
111.  (2).  and  (4)  of  t  lis  sub.'^ection  shall  be 
held  to  run  with  the  lind  and  may  be  freely 
transferred    and    assigned 

(7i  In  any  case  where  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  for  life  oi-  for  a  fixed  term  of 
years  is  retained  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(1).  (2).  or  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  Secretary  for  the  prop- 
erty shall  not  exceed  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  on  thf  dntf  r>f  its  acquisition 
by  the  Secretary,  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  svich  date  of  the  faid  right  retained 

(8  I  The  SecreUiry  shall  have  authority  to 
terminate  any  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
property.  reUiined  as  provided  in  paragraph 
ill.  (2).  or  (4 1  of  this  subsection,  at  any 
time  after  the  date  when  any  use  occurs  with 
respect  to  such  property  which  fails  to  con- 
form or  is  in  any  manner  opposed  to  or  in- 
consistent with  any  applirable  standard  con- 
tained m  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  this  Act  and  m  effect  on  said 
date:  Provided.  That  lo  use  which  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  pro-islons  of  a  zoning  by- 
law approved  in  accordance  with  said  section 
5  which  is  in  force  and  applicable  to  such 
property  shall  be  hehl  to  fail  xc  conform  or 
be  opposed  to  or  inc  nsistent  with  any  such 
standard.  In  the  ev.mt  that  the  Secretary 
exercises  the  authority  conferred  by  this 
paragraph,  he  shall  pay  to  the  owner  of  the 
right  so  terminated  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  portion  of  said  right 
which  remained  on  tne  date  of  termln.itlon 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  ac- 
quire iirof>erty  by  condemnation  shall  be 
suspended  with  respect  to  all  improved 
property  located  within  such  area  m  all  of 
the  towns  referred  lo  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  for  one  year  following  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

(2)  Thereafter  such  authority  shall  be 
suspended  with  respe.n  ti-  all  Improved  prop- 
erty located  within  such  area  in  any  of  such 
towns  during  all  times  when  such  town 
shall  have  in  force  and  applicable  to  such 
property  a  duly  adopted,  valid  zoning  bylaw 
approved  by  the  S<;cretary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  s  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  condemn  ition  shall  be  suspended 
with  respect  to  any  particular  property 
which  is  used  for  commercial  or  Industrial 
purposes  during  any  periods  when  such  use 
is  i>ermitted  by  th(  Secretary  and  during 
the    pendency    of    the    first    application    for 
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such  permission  made  to  the  Secretary  after 
ttje  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  provided 
such  application  Is  made  not  later  than  the 
date  of  establishment  of  the  seashore. 

(d)  The  term  "improved  property."  wher- 
ever used  in  this  Act.  shall  mean  a  detached, 
one-family  dwelling  the  construction  of 
which  was  begun  before  September  1,  1959 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "dwelling"),  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land  being 
in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as 
the  Se<?retary  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
iibly  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpo.se  of  noncommer- 
cial residential  use,  together  with  any 
structures  accessory  to  the  dwelling  which 
are  situated  on  the  land  so  designated.  The 
amount  of  the  land  so  designated  shall  in 
every  case  be  at  least  three  acres  In  area, 
or  all  of  such  lesser  amount  as  may  be 
held  in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling, 
and  in  making  such  designation  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  the  manner  of 
noncommercial  residential  use  in  which  the 
dwelling  and  land  have  customarily  been 
enjoyed:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  exclude  from  the  land  so  des- 
ignated any  beach  or  waters,  together  with 
so  much  of  the  land  adjoining  such  beach 
or  waters  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  nec- 
essary  for  public   access   thereto. 

(C)  Nothing  in  this  section  o.-  elsewhere 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  condemnation  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  clear  and  marketable  title,  free 
of  any  and  all  encumbrances. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  As  soon  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  as  may  be  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  regulations  specifying 
st.;inciards  lor  approval  by  him  of  zoning  by- 
Laws  for  purj^oses  of  section  4  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  issue  amendment  regula- 
tions specifying  stiindards  for  approval  by 
him  of  zoning  bylaws  whenever  he  shall 
consider  such  amended  regulations  to  be 
desirable  due  to  changed  or  unforeseen  con- 
ditions. The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
zoning  bylaw  ;.nd  any  amendment  to  a;iy  ap- 
proved zoning  bylaw  submitted  to  him  which 
conforms  to  the  standards  contained  in  the 
regulations  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  town  of  such  bylaw  or  such 
amendment  Such  approval  shall  r.ot  be 
withdrawn  or  revoked,  nor  shall  its  effect 
be  altered  for  purposes  of  section  4  of  this 
Act  by  issuance  of  any  such  amended  regu- 
lations after  the  date  of  such  approval,  so 
long  as  such  bylaw  or  such  amendment  re- 
mains   in    effect    as   approved. 

lb)  The  standards  specified  in  such  regu- 
lations and  amended  regulations  for  ap- 
proval of  any  zoning  bylaw  or  zoning  bylaw 
amendment  shall  contribute  to  the  effect  of 
( 1  I  prohibiting  the  commercial  and  indtis- 
triai  use.  other  than  any  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial u.se  wliich  is  permitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  all  property  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  seashore  which  is  situated  wit^.in  the 
town  adopting  such  bylaw;  and  i2i  pro- 
moting the  preser\-atlon  and  development, 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
of  the  area  comprising  the  seashcre,  by 
means  of  acreage,  frontage,  and  setback  re- 
quirements and  other  provisions  which  may 
be  required  by  such  regulations  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  zoning  bylaw  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

(C)  No  zoning  bylaw  or  amendment  of  a 
zoning  bylaw  shall  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  ( 1 )  contains  any  provision 
which  he  may  consider  adverse  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  development,  in  accrrdance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  of  the  area 
comprising  the  seashore,  or  (2)  fails  to  have 
the  effect  of  providing  that  the  Secretary 
shall  receive  notice  of  any  variance  granted 
under  and  any  exception  made  to  the  ap- 
plication of  such   bylaw  or  amendment. 


(di  If  any  improved  property  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
by  condemnation  has  been  suspended  by  rea- 
son of  the  adoption  and  approval,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section,  of  a  zoning  bylaw  applicable  to  such 
property  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'such 
bylaw")  — 

( 1 )  is  made  the  subject  of  a  variance  un- 
der or  an  exception  to  such  bylaw,  which 
variance  or  exception  fails  to  conform  or  is 
in  any  manner  opposed  to  or  inconsistent 
with  any  applicable  standard  contained  in 
the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  tlie  passage 
of  such  bylaw  i  or  if  such  bylaw  has  been 
amended  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
most  recent  amendment ) .  or 

( 2 )  upon  or  with  respect  to  which  there 
occurs  any  use.  commencing  after  the  date 
of  the  publication  by  the  Secretary  of  such 
regulations,  which  fails  to  conform  or  is  In 
an:  m,anner  opposed  to  or  inconsistent  with 
any  applicable  standard  contained  in  such 
regulations  itaut  no  use  which  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  such  bylaw 
shall  be  held  to  fall  to  conform  or  be  op- 
posed to  or  inconsistent  with  any  such 
standard i . 

the  Secretary  may.  at  any  time  and  in  his 
discretion,  terminate  the  suspension  of  his 
authority  to  acquire  such  improved  property 
by  condemnation:  Prorided.  hoiceveT.  That 
the  Secretary  may  agree  with  th?  owner  or 
owners  cf  such  property  to  refrain  from  the 
exercise  of  the  said  authority  during  such 
time  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  to  be  in  the  best 
interest.'^  of  the  development  and  preserva- 
tirn  of  the  seashore. 

Sec  6  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
interested  person  requesting  the  same,  a  cer- 
tificate indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty located  within  the  seashore  as  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such 
property  by  condemnation  has  been  sus- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  that  such  authority  has  been  so 
.suspended   and   the   reasons  therefor. 

Sec  7  (ai  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act.  the  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  25.  1916  (39 
Stat  535 1:  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
and  in  accordance  with  laws  of  general  ap- 
plication relating  to  the  national  park  sys- 
tem as  defined  by  the  Act  of  August  8.  1953 
(67  Stat  496 »:  except  that  authority  other- 
wise available  t-D  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds 
such  authority  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

I  b  I  I  1  I  In  order  that  the  seashore  shall 
be  permanently  preserved  in  its  present  state, 
no  development  or  plan  for  the  conven- 
ience of  visitors  shall  be  undertaken  therein 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  unique  flora  and  fauna  or 
the  physiographic  conditions  now  prevailing 
or  with  the  pre.servation  of  such  historic 
sites  and  structures  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  the  public  enjoyment  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  unique  natural,  historic, 
and  scientific  features  of  Cape  Cod  within 
the  park  by  establishing  such  trails,  obser- 
vation points,  and  exhibits  and  proviaing 
such  services  as  he  may  deem  desirable  for 
such  public  enjoyment  and  understanding: 
Provided  jurther.  That  the  Secretary  may 
develop  for  appropriate  public  uses  such 
portions  of  the  park  as  he  deems  especially 
adaptable  for  camping,  swimming,  boating. 
sailing,  hunting,  fishing,  the  appreciation 
of  historic  sites  and  structures  and  natural 
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features  of  Cape  Cod,   and  other  activities 
of  similar  nature. 

(2)  In  developing  the  park  the  Secretary 
sliall  provide  public  use  areas  in  such  places 
and  manner  as  he  determines  will  not  di- 
minish for  its  owners  or  occupants  the  value 
or  enjoyment  of  any  improved  property  lo- 
cated within  the  park. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  land  and  waters  now  or  hereafter 
included  In  any  migratory  bird  refuge  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  shall  continue 
as  such  refuge  under  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  but  such  lands  and  water  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  seashore  and  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  for  public  uses 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  such 
refuge  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  limit  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  lands  and  waters  for  any  migra- 
tory bird  refuge.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  Morris  and  Stage  Is- 
lands shall  be  administered  as  a  sanctuary 
in  which  the  flora  and  fauna  shall  be  pre- 
served and  where  camping  and  other  such 
major  activities  and  developments  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  shall  be  prohib- 
ited. 

( d )  The  Secretary  may  permit  hunting  and 
fishing,  including  shellflshing,  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  sea- 
shore in  such  areas  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  officials  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  who  have  Jurisdiction 
of  hxmting  and  fishing,  including  shellflsh- 
ing, prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  such  regu- 
lations, and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooijerative  arrangements  with 
such  officials  regarding  such  hunting  and 
fishing.  Including  shellflshing.  as  he  may 
deem  desirable,  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  leave  the  regulation  of  the  taking  of 
shellfish  to  the  towns  referred  to  in  section 
1  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  with  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions owning  and  operating  property  within 
the  seashore  for  conservation,  scientific,  or 
educational  purposes,  under  which  such  or- 
ganizations may  be  p>ermitted  to  retain  and 
operate  all  their  property  within  the  sea- 
shore subject  to  conditions  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  insuring  that  such  operations 
will  be  consistent  with  and  will  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Advisory  Com- 
mission ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mission). Said  Commission  shall  terminate 
ten  years  after  the  date  the  seashore  is 
established  under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

( b )  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
ten  members  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Six  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  each  of  the  boards 
of  selectmen  of  the  towns  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  one  member  from 
the  recommendations  made  by  each  such 
board; 

(2))  One  member  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  of  the  county  commission- 
ers of  Barnstable  County,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts; 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  and 

(4)  One  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 


reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Comniission  established  by  this 
section  shall  act  and  advise  by  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majorl-.y  of  the  members  thereof. 

(f)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  development  of  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashori?.  and  shall  consult  with 
the  members  with  respect  to  carrying  out  tlie 
provisions  of  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act 

(g)  No  permit  for  the  commercial  or  .;i- 
dustrial  use  of  property  located  within  the 
park  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary,  nor 
shall  any  public  use  area  for  recreational 
activity  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
within  the  park,  without  the  advice  of  the 
Commission,  if  such  advice  is  submitted 
w;thin  a  reasonable  time  after  it  is  sought 

(h)(1)  Any  member  of  the  Advl.sory  Com- 
mission appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
exempted,  with  respect  to  such  appointment, 
from  the  operation  of  sections  281,  283,  284. 
and  1914  of  title  13  of  the  United  Slates  Code 
and  section  190  cf  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
use.  99)  except  as  otherwise  specified  in 
subsection  (2|  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection 
( 1 )   of  this  section  shall  not  extend — 

(11  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary 
in  connection  with  the  appointee's  Govern- 
ment service  from  any  sources  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  or. 

(il)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
after  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prosecu- 
tion or  participation  in  the  prosecution,  by 
any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim  against 
the  Government  Involving  any  matter  con- 
cerning which  the  appointee  had  any  re- 
sponsibility arising  out  of  hi.s  appointment 
during  the  period  of  such  appointment 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  except 
that  no  more  than  $16,000,000  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  th.;  acquisition  of  land  and 
waters  and  imprcvements  thereon,  and  in- 
terests therein,  and  incidental  costs  relating 
thereto,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  'X)  which  it  is  held  invalid, 
shall   not   be   affected   thereby. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
asked  by  the  leadership  on  both  sides  to 
make  certain  that  the  two  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  were  present  when  the  bill 
was  taken  up.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing measure  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment on  Cape  Cod  of  a  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system.  The  bill  was  first 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  May  24,  1956, 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  the  then 
junior  Senator  from  that  State,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Proposed  legislation  designed  to 
accomplish  the  same  objective  was  sub- 


sequently introduced  by  the  same  Sen- 
ators in  the  85th  and  in  the  86th  Con- 
gresses. 

The  pending  bill  is  S.  857.  It  author- 
izes the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced by  both  the  Senators  from  Mas- 
sachusftts  1  Mr.  Saltonstall  and  Mr. 
Smith  I . 

Thi.s  propcsal  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  by  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  and  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  As  chairman 
of  the  .subcommittee,  I  can  assure  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  every  aspect 
of  this  bill  was  studied  and  restudied. 
Hearings  were  conducted  in  Eastham. 
Ma.ss  ,  on  December  9  and  10,  1959,  after 
which  a  thorough  on-the-spot  investi- 
gation of  the  Cape  Cod  area  was  under- 
taken by  tho  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr  Moss!  and  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's staff. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  with  us  here, 
during  the  deliberations  on  this  bill,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr  Moss  I,  His  work  in  this  particular 
field  and  on  this  particular  bill  has  been 
very,  very  helpful  in  evolving  a  final 
end  product.  Additional  hearings  were 
held  in  Washington.  D.C..  on  June  21, 
1960,  and  on  March  9  of  this  year.  An- 
other field  investigation  was  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott],  who  also  is  on 
the  floor  at  this  time,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  Long  ] ,  and  myself. 

Mr  President,  in  my  considered  judg- 
ment, the  pending  bill  represents  a  most 
thoroughly  considered  work  product  of 
our  committee. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously,  I 
may  say,  by  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee. 

I  feel  quite  si'.re  that  all  Members  of 
this  body  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  pubhc  is  taking  to  the  out- 
doors in  tremendously  increasing  num- 
bers, each  year,  to  satisfy  its  recrea- 
tional needs.  Our  National  Park  Service 
IS  pre.sently  engaged  in  a  10-year  pro- 
gram designed  to  improve  and  enlarge 
the  areas  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
must  serve  the  need  of  these  American 
citizens.  Our  national  parks,  as  well  as 
the  State  parks,  are  sorely  pressed  in 
attempting  to  care  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  each  year  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  camp  outdoors,  to  fish,  to  sun- 
bathe, or  to  enjoy  the  incomparable 
scenei-y  that  our  Nation  affords.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  obligation 
of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  preserve  and  improve  the  re- 
sources that  sati.sfy  the  public's  desire 
to  utilize  and  enjoy  outdoor  recreational 
facilities. 

In  recent  years,  surveys  have  been 
conducted  by  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  shoreline  areas  in  our  country — 
both  inland  and  coastal — that  represent 
potential  recreational  resources.  Sepa- 
rate legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs provides  for  more  detailed  study 
of  the  areas  recommended  in  that  report. 
That  proposed  legislation  also  provides 
for  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of 
acquiring  shoreline  areas  in  private 
ownership  that  could  serve  a  recognized 
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public  recreational  need.  The  proposed 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  would 
implement  one  very  important  rec5om- 
mendation  that  has  come  from  the  sur- 
veys previously  mentioned;  namely,  the 
development  of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore. 

The  importance  Df  Cape  Cod  as  a  rec- 
reational area  waf  described  in  a  1955 
Park  Service  repor-  in  this  language: 

There  is  no  lontre  •  any  comparable  area 
in  the  New  England  region  that  exhibits  all 
the  outstanding  values  de.<^irable  and  suit- 
able for  extensive  seishore  recreation.  For 
these  reasons  alone,  the  great  beach  area 
of  Cape  Cod  merits  i  reservation  as  a  major 
public. seashore  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 

The  pending  bill.  S.  857,  would  pre- 
serve the  great  beach  area  of  Cape  Cod, 
as  well  as  contiguous  lands  s'litable  and 
desirable  for  recre?  tional  purposes. 

It  is  of  tremendous  importance  that 
the  Federal  Goveriimcnt  participate  in 
the  preservation  of  shoreline  areas  that 
lend  themselves  to  d«*velopment  for  rec- 
reational puiposes.  In  the  last  15  years 
there  has  been  a  treat  impetus  to  buy 
seashore  properly  for  commercial  and 
private  uses.  Extensive  and  costly  de- 
velopments now  line  mile  after  mile  of 
.seashore  which  befcre  World  War  II  was 
uninhabited.  The  noe-d  for  preservation 
is  particularly  urgent  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area.  As  was  i)ointed  out  in  a  Yale 
University  City  Pl.anninn-  Survey,  the 
entire  600-mile  area  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board from  Portiani,  Maine,  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  can  be  designated  a?  a  sinele  linear 
city. 

In  the  area  at  Cape  Cod  i.s  one  of  the 
few  remaining  area.;  which  can  properly 
be  placed  in  the  highest  use  of  a  na- 
tional sea.shore.  Cape  Hatteras  is  the 
forerunner  of  a  national  seashore  park 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  believe  there 
is  another  national  park  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  Maine. 

At  Cape  Cod.  and  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  national  seashore  proposed 
for  development  by  S.  857.  are  now  40 
miles  of  beach  facn-  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Cape  Cod  Bay.  and  Nantucket 
Sound.  As  is  poinded  out  in  the  com- 
mittee's report— ard  I  believe  this  is 
hichly  significant— the  real  importance 
of  the  relationship  of  Cape  Cod  to  its 
surrounding  population  is  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  live 
within  a  day's  drive  of  the  area.  The 
ca{>e  is  located  ad. acent  to  a  regional 
area  of  the  hiches*;  population  density 
and  the  largest  concentration  of  people 
in  the  United  State?. 

I  have  previously  stated  that,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  Federal  Government  get 
on  with  the  ta.sk  of  ])roviding  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  that  are  required  by 
public  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  I  tclieve  I  should  point 
out  that  the  land  acquisition  contem- 
plated under  this  bill  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $16  million.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  bill  contains  specific  language  that 
is  the  ceiling  in  connection  with  land 
acquisition  at  Cape  Cod.  That  is  very 
clearly  and  positively  set  forth  in  section 
9  of  the  pending  bill. 

Other  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  national  seashores  are  now  before  our 


committee.  One  involves  land  in  the 
State  of  California,  for  the  proposed 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  Another 
relates  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, just  off  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  for  the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore.  These 
other  bills  are  of  similar  import  and  sim- 
ilar urgency  if  we  are  to  preserve  for  the 
people  of  today,  and  also  those  of  to- 
morrow, .seashores  on  the  east  coa.st.  the 
west  cca.st.  and  the  gulf  coast. 

Tlie  pending  bill  is  somew^hat  ixnique 
in  that  it  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  the  finst  national  sea-shore  proposed 
for  inclusion  in  the  national  park  system. 
Tins  measure  is  also  uniqde  in  that  it  is 
the  first  attempt  to  develop  a  unit  of  the 
national  park  sy.stem  in  an  area  which 
is  highly  urbanized,  by  comparison  with 
oihrr  areas  of  the  country  in  which  sub- 
.stantial  acreage  has  been  set  aside  for 
national  park  purposes.     Great  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
continued  ownership  and  u.se  of  the  rath- 
er substantial  number  of  private  homes 
which  exi.st  on  Cape  Cod  within  the  sug- 
fiCstcd  boundaries  of  this  nationa;  sea- 
shore.    The  report  delineates  in  detail, 
on  page  10,  the  homes  which  are  located 
within   the  proposed   boundaries  cf  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.     So  Ions 
as  the  homes  in  private  ownership  are 
maintained  in  accordance  with  zDnina 
provisions  adopted  by  the  affected  :;owns 
that  conform  to  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  condemn  such  pri- 
vate property  will  be  su.'-pended. 

S.  857  represents  many,  many  months 
of  effort  by  its  sponsors  to  develop  legis- 
lative language  satisfactory  to  the  ov^er- 
wh.elming  number  of  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Cod:  and  I  wi.sh  to  compliment  each  of 
them  for  their  efforts  in  this  field  in 
coniix)sing  the  differences  which  natu- 
rally would  arise  in  trying  to  establif  h  the 
boundaries  of  an  area  such  as  thLs  one. 
I  feel  that  this  language  is  satisfactory 
to  a  gieat  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Cod.  I  am  satisfied  the  bill  has 
the  support  of  those  citizens  of  the  lower 
cape  who  have  familiarized  themselves 
with  its  provisions. 

I  am  likewise  aware  that,  in  all  such 
problems  as  this,  there  are  those  ir,  that 
particular  area  who  are  not  particularly 
satisfied  with  the  boundaries  presently 
contained  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
We  had  many,  many  meetings,  designed 
to  try  to  iron  out  the  diflferences  in  feel- 
ings of  residents  in  various  towns  along 
the  Cape  and  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  feel  that  a  reasonably  good  job 
has  been  done  of  reconciling  the  differ- 
ences. 

Requests  were  made  of  the  committee 
by  representatives  of  certain  towns  to 
alter  boundaries  in  a  fashion  that  \vould 
leave  to  those  towns  certain  tracts  of 
land  desirable  for  future  resid<'ntial 
development. 

The  bill  presently  before  the  Senate 
represents  a  compromise  on  the  ques- 
tion of  boundaries.  Predecessor  le:?isla- 
tion  had  provided  for  an  even  gi  eater 
acreage  of  seashore  than  is  allowed  for 
possible  future  growth  of  towns  along 
the  cape.  The  concession  made  i:i  the 
bill  setting  definitive  boundaries  I  ;hink 
presents  a  much  better  method  of  v.ork- 
ing  out  the  boundary  disputes. 


I  may  point  out  that  no  property  in 
public  ownership  may  be  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  Cape  Cod  for 
seashore  purposes  without  the  consent  of 
the  State  or  the  towns  holding  title  to 
such  land. 

It  has  been  a  great  personal  pleasure 
for  me  to  have  participated  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation.  I  am 
greatly  enthu.siastic  about  the  area.  It 
is  one  of  the  really  grand  sites  of  the 
Nation.  Those  who  have  not  visited  it 
certainly  should  do  so.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  American  public  will  share  my 
enthusiasm  when  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  has  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  First.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  J,  who 
has  taken  such  an  interest  in  this 
project,  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Moss],  who  personally  came 
to  Cape  Cod  and  held  hearings  up  there 
that  were  very  helpful,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
Allott  1.  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  who 
also  came  up  to  Massachusetts  and 
looked  the  area  over  for  himself.  When 
we  think  that  these  are  three  western- 
ers who  came  to  New  England  to  look 
over  the  areas,  we  are  very  much  en- 
couraged. The  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith  1,  who  intro- 
duced the  bill  with  me,  went  along. 

The  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate 
was  introduced  in  its  original  form  by 
Senator  Kennedy  and  myself,  along  with 
a  companion  bill  in  the  House  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Hastings  Keith, 
on  September  3.  1959.  Five  years  of 
study  by  the  National  Park  Service  pre- 
ceded our  action.  All  told,  one  proposal 
or  another  concerning  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  park  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass., 
has  been  under  consideration  for  over 
20  years. 

During  this  period,  substantial  devel- 
opment on  the  lower  cape  naturally  has 
taken  place,  and  the  lands  recommended 
for  presen-ation  have  been  severely  cut 
into.  Major  commercial  inroads  have 
been  made  in  recent  months,  and  the  de- 
struction of  one  of  America's  most 
strikingly  beautiful  natural  areas  will 
take  place  at  an  increasing  rate  unless 
there  is  Federal  action. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of 
tlie  Interior  and  Imular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  held  three  hearings  on  the 
proposal,  one  on  the  cape  itself,  and  two 
here  in  Washington,  and  has  made  an 
additional  tiip  to  inspect  the  area  con- 
cerned in  April.  The  bill  itself  has 
been  revised  three  times.  Both  the  Ei- 
senhower and  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tions have  given  their  strong  supp>ort  to 
the  measure.  I  am  pleased  with  the  bill 
which  the  committee  has  reported  out 
and  wish  to  commend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
committee  chairman,  for  their  close  at- 
tention to  this  project  and  the  fine  work 
they  have  accomplished. 
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A  century  ago,  America's  great  nat- 
uralist-philosopher Henry  David  Tho- 
reau  wrote  about  Cape  Cod's  great 
outer  beach  : 

We  went  to  see  the  ocean,  and  that  Is 
probably  the  best  place  of  all  our  coast  to  go 
to.  I  do  not  know  where  there  is  another 
beach  In  the  Atlantic  States,  attached  to  the 
mainland,  so  long,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
straight,  and  completely  uninterrupted. 

S.  857  would  preserve  this  section  of 
shorehne  which  so  enchanted  Thoreau 
for  the  enjoyment  of  countless  genera- 
tions to  come.  It  would  set  aside  some 
30,367  acres  on  lower  Cape  Cod  as  a  na- 
tional seashore  dedicated  to  the  spiritual 
replenishment  of  American  families  in- 
creasingly locked  in  by  urbanization  and 
commercialization  who  seek  the  refresh- 
ing beauty  and  natural  grandeur  of  the 
clean,  open  spaces.  Favorable  action  by 
Congress  on  this  proposal  would  give  en- 
couragement to  other  efforts  to  preserve 
our  rapidly  vanishing  natural  shoreline 
in  such  areas  as  Padre  Island,  Tex.,  the 
Oregon  Dunes,  and  Point  Reyes,  Calif. 

The  seashore  carefully  excludes  the 
centers  of  the  six  towns  directly  in- 
volved— Provincetown,  Truro,  Wellfleet, 
Eastham.  Orleans,  and  Chatham.  Sev- 
eral boundary  retractions  have  taken 
place  since  the  proposal  released  by  the 
Park  Service  in  early  1959.  S.  857  ex- 
cludes over  1,000  acres  from  the  diagram 
of  the  park  as  proposed  by  the  Salton- 
stall-Kennedy-Keith  bill,  reflecting  re- 
quests made  by  local  town  officials  in 
testimony  presented  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. Additional  requests  for  paring  down 
the  seashore  area  have  been  rejected  be- 
cause it  was  felt  they  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  basic  preservation  in- 
tent of  the  bill.  Park  Service  experts 
testified  that  the  original  boundaries 
outlined  the  minimum  area  which  could 
be  recommended  to  Congress  for  a  na- 
tional seashore. 

Although  there  is  naturally  a  broad 
local  difference  of  opinion  on  various 
aspects  of  the  proposal,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  majority  of  lower  cape  citizens 
support  a  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
along  the  lines  set  forth  by  S.  857.  An 
economic  impact  study  prepared  for  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1960  by  a  pro- 
fessional planning  firm  reported  that  if 
existing  lower  cape  growth  patterns  were 
allowed  to  continue  without  a  park,  the 
values  which  have  made  the  area  attrac- 
tive would  be  increasingly  reduced,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  seashore  would  have 
'many  positive  economic  effects  on  the 
area  " 

The  bill  allows  homeowners  who  have 
bevn  living  within  the  seashore  area 
prior  to  September  1959,  to  continue 
owning  and  occupying  their  property  as 
long  as  they  wish,  provided  the  town 
concerned  adopts  zoning  standards 
within  the  park  area  which  are  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  towns 
would  continue  to  collect  tax  revenue 
from  these  homes.  Thus  the  local  towns 
and  townspeople  of  traditional  Cape  Cod 
are  allowed  to  continue  their  lives  with 
minimum  disruption  or  change.  The  bill 
recognizes  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  lower  cape — a  section  much  more 


settled  and  further  developed  than  most 
areas  designated  to  become  parks — and 
attempts  in  a  number  of  ways  to  guard 
local  interests  and  guarantee  a  healthy 
economic  future,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  its  unique  scenic  and  historic 
features. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  good 
legislation,  which  has  been  needed  for 
some  time,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
it. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada and  the  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee who  worked  so  hard  on  the  bill. 
Mr.    SMITH    of    Massachusetts.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  Pas- 
sage of  the  Cape  Cod  seashore  bill  today 
marks  an  important  advance  for  the 
people  of  Cape  Cod,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  of  the  country. 

For  the  Commonwealth,  it  means  that 
this  historic  spot,  the  first  landing  place 
of  the  Pilgrims,  now  belongs  to  the 
Nation. 

For  the  Nation,  and  especially  the 
milhons  of  people  who  Uve  on  the  east 
coast,  it  means  that  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  areas  in  their  vicinity  will  be 
preserved  for  all  times. 

For  the  people  of  the  cape,  it  will  open 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  Tourism  has  for  many 
years  been  the  capes  main  industry. 
This  seashore  will  insure  its  further  ex- 
pansion. It  is  estimated  that  within 
the  next  few  years,  $30  million  will  be 
spent  in  capital  improvements  prepar- 
ing for  the  park.  This  will  be  a  shot  in 
the  arm  for  the  economy  of  the  cape. 

The  bill  maintains,  for  all  time,  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  cape  to  keep 
their  land  and  own  their  homes  in  the 
park  area,  as  long  as  their  towns  con- 
form to  the  zoning  standards  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Tentative 
zoning  standards  have  already  been 
made  public,  and  they  are  quite  modest 
in  their  restrictions  on  use. 

I  hope  that  action  on  this  bill  will 
soon  be  taken  in  the  other  body,  so  that 
the  park  can  be  dedicated  shortly. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
for  the  work  they  did  on  this  bill,  and  es- 
pecially the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Moss  I,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AllottI.  who  took  the  time  to  visit 
the  cape  in  April  to  inspect  the  bound- 
aries. 

i  was  on  that  trip.  We  found,  quite 
naturally,  that  the  choicest  land,  which 
could  make  up  the  high  points  of  the 
park,  was  also  the  area  most  desired  for 
commercial  development.  This  mean.s 
the  committee  had  to  choose  between 
the  interests  of  all  tlie  people  and  the 
interests  of  a  few.  I  am  proud  of  the 
way  the  committee  faced  up  to  ih\^ 
choice. 

I  also  wi.sh  to  pay  tribute  to  my  senior 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sai- 
TONSTALL).  who  has  concerned  him.se!f 
with  this  legislation  for  many  years.  To- 
day marks  the  success  of  his  efforts  and 
of  the  hard  work  of  two  members  of  his 


staff.  Mr  David  Martin  and  Mr.  Jona- 
than Moore,  who  have  been  closely  and 
helpfully  associated  with  him  in  this 
work. 

President  Kennedy  will  be  very  grati- 
fied this  bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  since 
he,  along  with  Mr.  Fred  Holborn  of  his 
staff,  were  instrumental  in  its  develop- 
ment. Because  of  the  work  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  many  others,  we  are  helping  to- 
day to  create  a  pai-k  that  the  American 
people  will  appreciate  as  a  bold  attempt 
to  prr.^erve  the  history  and  beauty  of 
one  of  the  fino.st  .sections  of  our  country. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssacliusetts.  He  has  been  very  help- 
ful. He  accompanied  us  on  the  visit  we 
matli>  to  Ca))e  Cod  a  short  time  ago.  and 
he  participated  actively  in  the  discus- 
sions and  deliberations  we  had.  His  con- 
tributions were  most  helpful  to  us. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
neighboring  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
indeed  to  join  today  in  speaking  in  be- 
half of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
Park.  I  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator 
fiom  Nevada  IMr.  Bible  I.  for  the  dili- 
gent A-ay  in  which  he  pushed  the  hear- 
ings and  action  on  this  legislation.  We 
worked  on  this  matter  to  some  degree  in 
the  last  .session,  but  with  the  coming  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  I 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  we 
ha\e  had  renewed  vigor  and  effort. 

Certainly  we  in  America  have  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  preservation  of 
the  great  natural  areas  of  our  land.  We 
in  the  West  are  acquainted  with  such 
pre.servation.  because  many  of  our  great 
national  parks  are  located  in  the  West, 
but  the  areas  along  the  seashore  have 
been  neglected,  and  over  the  years  we 
have  .seen  these  areas  become  crowded. 
populated,  and  taken  away  from  the  use 
of  the  people.  Only  one  national  sea- 
shore have  we  set  aside  to  this  time. 

So  we  start  now  with  Cape  Cod,  Mass.. 
which  is  not  only  a  natural,  beautiful 
seascape  and  seashore  which  should  be 
available  to  all  the  people,  but  lies  in  an 
area  of  heavy  population,  and  therefore 
is  all  the  more  needed  for  recreation. 
Not  only  is  that  area  of  great  hLstorical 
significance,  but  it  was  interesting  to 
visit  there  and  hold  hearings  in  the  little 
New  England  towns  and  to  see  how  those 
people,  who  are  schooled  in  conducting 
town  hall  meetings,  could  address  them- 
selves so  vigorously  to  the  question  be- 
fore them,  some  vigorously  supporting 
the  seashore  measure,  and  others  with 
points  of  objection.  These  points  were 
threshed  out  openly,  clearly,  and  vocally 
by  all  the  people.  It  was  a  great  ex- 
perience to  hold  hearings  in  the  area. 

I  hope  this  body  will  promptly  pass 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park 
bill  and  that  the  other  body  will  act 
promptly,  so  that  this  year  we  can  add 
to  our  great  recreational  areas  of  Amer-^ 
ica  this  historic  site  which  deserves  so 
richly  to  be  established. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  who  was  very  active  in 
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regard  to  the  pioposed  legislation  and 
who  accompanied  us  on  our  trip  to  Cape 
Cod  recently  to  make  the  inspection. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
primarily  to  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  all  the  Senators 
who  worked  so  hard  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair.s  in  regard 
to  this  particular  bill. 

I  rise  particularly  at  this  point  since 
reference  has  been  made  to  my  presence 
on  the  floor,  because  my  silence  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  lukcwarmness  or  a  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  the  bill.  On  the 
contrary.  I  am  and  have  been  a  very 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  bill. 

As  one  who  has  .seen  the  Cape  Hatteras 
Seashore  National  Pisik  .several  times.  I 
believe  passage  of  S.  857  will  be  a  great 
.step  forwaid  for  an  mcrea.sinu  number 
of  people  who  should  have  recreational 
facilities  m  this  country.  We  all  know, 
of  course,  the  great  inciease  in  popula- 
■tion  is  increasing  the  pressure  on  our 
pai-k  system  constantly  and  continually. 
I  congratulate  the  two  Senators  from 
Massachusetts.  They  have  been  very 
patient  and  very  cooperative  in  trying 
to  work  out  the  bill.  1  hou«h  .some  .slight 
differences  with  the  House  appear.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  re.solvt^  those  in  a  confer- 
ence committee  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
we  will  proceed  to  pa.ss  the  bill 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH      Mr     President. 
I  rise  to  join  m  commendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  the  fine  hearings  it  held  on  the 
measure,  as  well  as  for  the  work  given 
to  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  two  distin- 
gui.shed  Senators  from  Massachusetts.    I 
shall  be  happy  to  .see  the  bill  pa.s.sed  by 
the  Senate.    I  hope  the  House  will  con- 
cur and  that  it  can  be  written  into  law. 
Prior  to  the  pa.s.sage  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  Park  bill,  there  is  only 
one    national   seashore    recreation    area 
on   the    entire   coa.stline   of   the   United 
States,  at  Cape  Hatteras.  N.C     From  the 
mouth     of     the     Rio     Grande     on     the 
south  to  the  easternmost  point  of  Maine, 
along    the   gulf    and   Atlantic    coasts,   a 
total  distance  of  3.700  miles,  prior  to  the 
passage   of   S.   857,   there  are   only   265 
miles  in  any  kind  of  public  park     Over 
half  of  that  amount  can  be  found  in  the 
Everglades    National    Park,    m    Florida; 
the    Cape    Hatteras    National    Seashore 
recreation  area  in  North  Carolina:  and 
the  Acadia  National  Park,  in  Maine.    Be- 
cause   of    the    rockbound    coast    of    the 
Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine  and  be- 
cause the  Everglade.s  Park  in  Florida  is 
on  the  west  coast,  where  the  fresh  water 
marshes    merge     into     the     salt    water 
marshes,    the    Acadia    and    Everglades 
Parks  have  little  sandy   beach   for  the 
people  to   use   to   reach   the   sea   where 
they  wish  to  swim  and  enjoy  themselves. 
This  means  only  Cape  Hatteras  is  open 
to  the  public  to  give  access  to  the  sea. 
along  the  whole  gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts, 
in  public  ownei-ship. 

There  is  another  bill  before  the  Con- 
gress. S.  4.  known  as  the  Padre  Island 
National  Seashoi'e  bill.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  held  ex- 
tensive hearings   on  that   bill.     Before 
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that,  in  the  86th  Congress,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah,  now  in  the 
Chamber,  held  very  fine  hearings  on  the 
Padre  Island  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  very  shortly  after 
the  passage  of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  Park  bill  the  bill  to  create  the 
Padre  I.sland  National  Seashore  Recrea- 
tion Area  will  be  passed.  These  areas 
are  badly  needed.  The  rapid  increase  in 
population  in  America  has  been  pointed 
out. 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  men- 
tinii  of  the  fact  that  these  seashore  areas 
are  rapidly  being  used  up,  and  the  people 
are  being  fenced  away  by  fences  running 
into  the  ocean.  Unless  the  few  available 
remaining  areas  come  within  the  public 
domain  .soon,  the  opportunity  for  public 
acquisition  will  be  gone  forever  and  the 
people  will  be  fenced  away  from  their 
own  sea.s. 

Under  international  law  the  seas  be- 
long to  everyone  and  are  owned  by  all 
men.  The  shore,  however,  is  in  private 
ownership.  If  people  are  fenced  out  and 
cannot  reach  the  ocean,  what  will  it 
benefit  them  to  have  common  ownership 
of  tlie  ocean.s  of  the  world? 

I  commend  th»  committee.  In  all  the 
history  of  our  country  the  only  national 
sea.shore  recreation  area  established, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park,  is  the 
one  I  have  mentioned. 

In  the  1930s  under  the  leadership  of 
foimer  President  Roo.sevelt.  a  survev  was 
made   and  some  13  or  14  available  "areas 
were  located.    Congress  did  not  act.  the 
Government  did  not  act.  and  some  10  of 
those  areas  are  now  built  up  for  indus- 
trial  use  and   are  gone  forever.     They 
cannot  be  acquired  for  recreation  areas. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  chainnan 
of    the   committee,    the    senior   Senator 
from   Nevada,   and   other   Senators   for 
the  great  amount  of  time  given  to  the 
Cape  Cod   National  Seashore  Park  bill 
and   to   other   bills   pending   before   the 
committee  to  establish  national  seashore 
recreation  arras.    We  should  all  help  the 
.subcommittee    and    the    committee    in 
pushing   forwai-d.     We  may  well  make 
this  Congress  the  outstanding  recreation 
Congress,  the  outstanding  conservation 
Con!,Mes.<:-— the  outstanding  Congress  for 
the  saving  of  seashore  areas  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  whole  history  of  the  country. 
Mr    BIBLE,     Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.    I  am  well  aware  of  the 
Senators  interest  in  Padre  Island.     We 
have  completed  our  hearings  in  that  re- 
gard.   I  hope  we  can  make  a  visual  in- 
spection of  the  area  shortly  and  that  the 
bill  for  Padre  Island,  together  with  the 
bill  for  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore Area,  may  move  forward  without 
delay.     There  still  are  some  problems, 
but  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
we  are  certainly  alert  to  his  ever-present 
interest  in  the  seashore  areas,  and  we 
shall  move  forward  as  quickly  as  we  can. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  at  the  desk 
a  number  of  committee  amendments.  I 
think  totaling  21.    I  move  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered   and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair  > .    The  question  is 


on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

THE  FIGHT  IS  ON  TO  SAVE  SHORE   AREAS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  there 
appears  an  excellent  article  on  the 
efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to  pre- 
serve for  the  American  people  at  least 
a  small  portion  of  our  seashore  areas. 
As  Aubrey  Graves  points  out  m  this 
article,  the  dismayingly  small  remnant 
of  a  once-great  recreational  resource  is 
in  jjei-il  of  being  lost  forever. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  the  National 
Paik  Service  recommended  12  major 
areas,  totaling  437  miles  of  sea.shore.  for 
preservation  as  national  areas.  To  date, 
Mr.  President,  only  one  of  these— Hat- 
teras. in  Noi-th  Carohna— has  been  so 
established. 

To  me.  this  is  a  national  tragedy.  Un- 
less we  wake  up  and  act  promptly  to 
preserve  these  precious  areas  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  Americans — of  this  gen- 
eration and  future  generations— we  shall 
see  our  seashores  declared  'off  limits' 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  today  we 
in  the  Senate  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  in  support  of  preserving  to  the  pub- 
lic our  seashores.  I  refer  to  S.  857.  as 
authorized  by  the  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Salton- 
STALi  and  Mr.  Smith!  to  establish  a  40- 
mile-long  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 
I  applaud  my  colleagues  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  introducing  this  bill,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  bill  is  about  to  be 
pas.sed  by  the  Senate,  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  enacted  into  law  before  this 
session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  tile  Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fight  s  On  To  Save  Shore  Areas 
(By  Aubrey  Graves: 


Bfcau.^e  of  a  quarter  century  of  legislative 
inaction,  the  American  public  "has  lost  access 
to  a  staggering  portion  of  the  Nation's  sea- 
shore 

Vast  stretches  of  the  Atlantic.  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Pacific  coastlines  have  become 
what  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L  Udall  calls 
■'linehr  cities  "  "No  trespassing"  signs  arc 
increasingly  in  evidence  and  even  the  dis- 
mayingly small  remnant  of  a  once-great  rec- 
reational re.sotirce  is  in  peril  of  being  lust 
forever. 

This  has  not  come  about  because  of  laci; 
of  planning  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  protection  of  these  values.  Twen- 
ty-six years  ago  a  National  Park  Service  sur- 
vey revealed  plenty  of  unspoiled  seashore 
Twelve  major  areas  totaling  437  miles  of 
beach  were  recommended  for  preservation  as 
national  areas. 

Only  one  of  these — Hatteras  in  Nortii  Caro- 
lina— has  been  so  established  Cape  Cod 
can  still  be  saved.  Most  of  the  other.s 
are  now  irrevocably  committed  largely  to  pri- 
vate de\plopment. 

After  a  second  survey  made  m  1955.  the 
park  service  reported:  "Almost  every  attrac- 
tive seashore  area  from  Maine  to  Mexico  that 
is  accessible  by  road  has  been  developed, 
has  been  acquired  for  development  purposes, 
or  is  being  considered  for  development." 
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Now,  at  what  appears  to  be  the  11th  hour, 
renewed  efiforts  powerfully  supported  by 
Udall  are  being  made  to  save  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  remnant  for  the  use  of  all  the 
p^opie. 

Four  bills  now  pending  call  for  the  estab- 
H  hment  of  these  four  areas  as  national  sea- 
shores: Cape  Cod  In  Massachusetts.  Padre 
Island  in  Texas,  Point  Reyes  in  California 
and  the  Oregon  Dunes.  Another  bill,  re- 
peatedly (and  unsuccessfully)  sponsored  by 
Senator  Fattl  Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Illinois, 
would  have  set  aside  S'^  miles  of  the  In- 
diana Dunes  as  a  national  monument. 

Douglas  has  introduced  a  new  bill  to  set 
the  area  up  as  a  national  scenic  landmark, 
which  could  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  transferred  to  the  State. 

Determined  efforts  are  being  made  to  get 
action  on  these  measures  during  the  current 
session. 

Given  the  best  chance  of  passage  is  the 
bill  sponsored  by  Senators  Leverett  Salton- 
STALL.  Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Benjamin  A.  Smith  II,  Democrat,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  establish  29,000  acres  on  the 
outer  arm  of  Cape  Cod  (about  one-eighth 
of  the  capes'  total  area)  as  a  national  sea- 
shore. A  similar  House  bill  was  introduced 
by  Representative  H.^stings  KEmi,  Repub- 
lican, of  Massachusetts. 

President  Kennedy,  who  cosponsored  a 
similar  bill  when  he  was  Senator,  strongly 
supports  the  project,  as  does  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature. 

This  legislation  has  been  reported  out  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and  the 
House  subcommittee  has  completed  hearings 
on  it. 

The  Interior  Department  estimated  in 
1960  that  the  project  would  cost  $22  million. 
Stubborn  resistance  has  been  encountered, 
however,  from  real  estate  interests  which  are 
still  trying  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  area 
which  conservationists  want  to  preserve  for 
Its  beautiful  scenery.  Interesting  geology, 
colorful  history,  the  wealth  of  its  plant  and 
animal  life  and  its  tremendous  recreational 
possibilities. 

At  this  point  the  argument  is  chiefly  over 
the  question  of  boundaries. 

The  30,000  acres  which  would  be  set  aside 
Is  a  ribbonlike  territory  extending  40  miles 
along  the  outer  coast  from  Provincetown  to 
the  tip  of  Nauset  Beach.  Its  average  width 
is  1  mile,  its  maximum  width  4  miles  in 
the  central  section  where  it  extends  across 
U.S.  Highway  6  to  include  a  highly  signifi- 
cant cross  section  of  the  outer  cape  and  a 
portion  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  shore. 

The  finest  of  the  cape's  natural  attrac- 
tions are  represented  in  this  proposed  na- 
tional seashore,  Including  8  square  miles 
at  Provincetown  and  Truro,  where  some  of 
the  most  spectacular  sand  dunes  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  are  to  be  found. 

At  Provincetown  this  dime  zone  Is  backed 
up  by  woods,  ponds  and  marshes  which  con- 
stitute an  outstanding  bird  habitat. 

Today  construction  scars  can  be  seen  at 
many  places  within  the  proposed  area 
These  are  the  aftermath  of  a  rash  of  specu- 
lative development  which  started  Immedi- 
ately after  the  project  came  under  consider- 
ation. 

"We  are  In  a  race,"  Udall  told  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Lands  Subcommittee  last  March, 
"between  those  who  would  develop  the  last' 
best  segments  of  the  seashore  for  indus- 
trial and  other  purposes  and  those  who 
would  preserve  these  limited  areas  for  the 
health.  Inspiration,  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people  for  all  time.  You  are  considering 
perhaps  the  last  opportunity  this  Nation 
win  have  to  save  a  seashore  of  national  sig- 
nificance north  of  Cape  Hatteras." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  'S.  857)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establi.shmeiu 
of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore." 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


MUTU.\L    EDUCATIONAL    AND    CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  352, 
S.  1154. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair*.  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  infoimation  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
1154)  to  provide  for  the  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
moting better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through 
educational   and   cultural   exchanges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing'  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mundt  1  may 
be  permitted  to  submit  amendments  to 
the  bill.  S.  1154,  to  be  printed  and  lie 
at  the  desk  during  the  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  so  that  he  will  be 
prepared  to  offer  the  amendments  later 
in  the  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  ADVICE  TO  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  morn- 
ing press  reports  the  appointment  of 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  to  the  White 
House  staff  as  military  representative  of 
the  President.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  an 
excellent  appointment,  and  I  applaud  it. 
The  announcement  of  General  Tay- 
lor's appointment  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  states  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  military  representative.  General  Tay- 
lor will  be  staff  officer  advising  and  assist- 
ing the  President  with  regard  to  those  mili- 
tary matters  which  reach  him  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  this  critical  period,  the  function  to 
be  performed  by  General  Taylor  is  of  ut- 
most importance.  I  am  gratified  that  the 
President  has  moved  to  avail  himself  of 
close-hand  advice  from  one  of  proven 
competence  and  sound  judgment  and 
who  has  demonstrated  the  necessary  in- 
tellectual independence  to  speak  out 
forthrightly  on  matters  affecting  the  na- 
tional security.  The  Commander  in 
Chief  is  thus  assuring  a  careful  review. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  recently  I  exchanged 
letters  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
which  was  discussed  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  military  advice  given 
the  President  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
astrous Cuban  affair.    In  this  letter  to 


me.  Secretary  McNamara  repeated  a 
statement  previously  made  by  him  at  a 
press  conference  as  follows: 

As  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  am  responsible 
for  the  operations  of  the  Department  and 
for  the  actions  of  all  of  the  military  and 
civilian  personnel  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Any  errors  are  my  errors — whatever 
deflciencies  are  charged  to  the  Department 
should  be  charged  to  me  and  to  no  one  else. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  to  undertake  to  assume  full  re- 
spon.sibility  for  "whatever  errors"  may 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
.so-called  Cuban  invasion.  I  observe, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  not  de.siL'nated  by  law  as  principal 
militai-y  adviser  to  the  President.  In  ap- 
propriate statutes,  the  Secretary  is  de- 
scribed as  the  principal  assistant  to  the 
President  in  all  mattei-s  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  But  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  specifically  designated 
as  "principal  military  advisers"  to  the 
President.  Section  141*b)  of  title  10, 
United  State.s  Code,  provides: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the  principal 
military  advisers  to  the  Prpsldent.  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  the  Secretary 
uf  I>cffnse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
priiitcd  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  date  of  June  10.  1961,  and  a  copy 
of  the  Secretary's  reply  thereto  under 
date  of  June  12.  1961. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
June  10.  1961. 
The  Honorable  RoBrRx  S   McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defrrisr, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.*r  Mr  Secretary:  In  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic understanding,  I  desire  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention certain  apparent  inconsistencies  in 
statements  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  re- 
quest your  clarification. 

In  a  press  conference  by  Deputy  Secretary 
Roswpll  Gilpatrlc  on  June  6,  the  following 
colloquy  occurred : 

••Question.  Mr.  McNamara  told  us  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  had  participated  fully  in  the 
discussions  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Cuba  by 
the  Cubans,  and  that  he  had  full  confidence 
in  them.  He  did  not  tell  us  whether  their 
advice  had  in  any  way  or  In  part  been 
followed,  nor  has  anyone  said  that  except  to 
the  Hill  committee.  I  presume.  Can  you  shed 
any  light  on  this  at  all? 

••Mr  GiLPATRic.  I  can't  shed  as  much  light 
as  I  think  General  Taylor  will  when  he  com- 
pletes his  report,  because  I  personally  was 
only  in  on  some  of  the  sessions  In  which 
the  Chiefs  participated,  along  with  Mr.  Mc- 
N'j.mani  and  other  members  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

•I  do  Isnow  that  the  Chiefs  were  consulted. 
In  some  respects  their  advice  was  followed. 
I  couldn't  give  you  a  complete  rundown  on 
every  action. 

••Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  leaves  the 
Inference  that  the  Chiefs  largely  had  the 
blame.  V^'eren't  they  Just  told  what  had  al- 
ready been  decided  to  do? 

•Mr.  GiLPATRic.  No.  Ab  for  blame,  there  is 
enough  for  everybody.    We  are  all  Involved." 

■When  you  were  questioned  on  the  same 
subject  in  your  own  press  conference  of  May 
26,  you  stated: 

"First,  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
fully  represented  over  a  period  of  weeks  in 
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the  discussions  within  the  Government  re- 
lating to  the  inv.ision  ol  Cuba  by  the  Cuban 
exiles. 

■'Secondly,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or 
their  representatives  and  1  represented  the 
Defense  Department   in  those  discussions 

"Thirdly,  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  operations  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  I  am  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  all  the  personnel  in  the  Department  both 
military  and  cl\llian  Any  errors,  therefore. 
are  my  errors.  They  are  not  to  be  charged 
to  others  Whatever  deficiencies  are  charge- 
able to  the  Department  are  chargeable  to 
me 

■  And  fourthly,  with  specifa  application  to 
the  question,  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  intelligent. 
experienced,  dedicated  men,  and  I  consider 
it  a  very  great  honor  kj  be  associated  with 
them/' 

Yet  later  in  the  .same  pre.ss  conference,  m 
response  to  a  question,  you  gave  an  answer 
that  was  perhaps  s<^)mewhat  equivocal  Your 
answer  was  as  f(jllow.s 

"(2)  I  represented  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, along  with  other  members  or  the  De- 
partment, and  assume  full  responsibihty  for 
the  errors.  If  any,  that  were  made  by  the 
Department   m  that  cf>nnectioii    " 

This  latter  statement,  as  you  know,  was 
carried  widely  in  the  press. 

I  also  request  clanlicatlon  of  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  relative  to  anony- 
mous statements  by  high-ranking  officer.'; 
which  tend  to  mislead  the  public 

On  May  22.  newsp.iper.s  throughout  the 
country  publi.shed  an  A.Sc.<)Ciated  Pre.ss  news 
article  by  Mr  Ben  Prue,  which  quoted  an 
anonj-mous  Navy  officer  Mr  Price  wrote 
that  •'the  officer,  who  cannot  be  identified, 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  Navy's  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Adm  Arleigh 
Burke. ••  The  statement's  attributed  to  this 
unidentified  Navy  officer  were  misleading 
in  .several  respects,  and  m  one  important 
respect,  ■wholly  fal.se  The  Inaccuracy  of  the 
statements,  however,  is  not  my  point  for 
the  moment 

This  anonymous  statement  seems  to  be  in 
clear  violation  of  a  }X)licy  enunciated  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  B  Connally  in 
an  address  before  Washington  area  naval  of- 
ficers on  April  11.   1961.  in  which  he  said: 

"The  Navy's  top  civihau  and  military 
leaders  cannot  effectively  fight  for  the  kind 
of  Navy  we  all  want  if  they  must  be  forever 
explaining  away  or  defending  some  counter- 
policy  utterance  by  a  well-intentioned  but 
misguided  and.  in  the  end.  irresponsible  of- 
ficer who  hides  lus  actions  behind  anonym- 
ity. 

"I  have  a  simple  rule  of  th-Limb  by  which  I 
hope  you  will  all  govern  your  actions:  Recog- 
nize and  accept  your  own  resixmslbillty  by 
insisting  upon  being  quoted  by  name.  rank, 
and  billet.  Your  responsibility  will  then  be 
fulfilled  much  the  same  a.s  when  signing 
the  log  ioT  your  watch  In  short,  if  you  are 
not  willing  to  be  quoted  by  n.tnie.  you  should 
not  be  speaking 

The  need  for  clarification  of  tliese  matters 
occurred  to  me  earlier,  of  course,  but  I  de- 
ferred a  request  for  clarification  until  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  conferences  in  Europe  and 
his  report  thereon  had  been  concluded.  I 
now   invite  and  request  such  clarification. 

Further.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  attached  editorial  which  states  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  endorsed  the  so-called 
invasion  "in  a  cursory  sort  of  way/' 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not.  or  at  least  should 
not.  evaluate  a  matter  of  this  importance,  in 
a  cursory  sort  of  way.  I  cite  this  only  to 
illustrate  that  by  means  of  anonymous 
quc^tes  and  otherwise,  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion has  been  widely  disseminated  that  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  only  indirectly  associated  with 


the  evaluations  and  recommendations  made 
in  connection  with  this  ill-starred  affair 
•Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  Gore 

The  Secretary  of  Defense 
W'ashuigton.  D  C  ,  June  12.  1961 
Hon    .^LBLRT  Gore. 
VS    Senate. 

Dear  Sen.«.tor  Gore:  In  your  letter  of 
June  10,  1961.  you  requested  a  clarifying 
statement  regarding:  (li  the  role  of  the 
Dcpartmer.t  oi  Defense  in  connection  with 
the  mva'^ion  of  Cuba  by  Ctiban  exiles,  and 
(2i  the  Department  of  Defense  policy  with 
respect  to  anonymous  statements  by  mili- 
tary   officers 

On  the  first  subject.  I  can  only  repeat 
the  written  statement  which  I  prepared  per- 
.sonally  and  read  at  my  press  conference  of 
May  26.  This  statement,  which  was  and 
remains  my  considered  position  in  tliis  mat- 
ter, reads  ius  follows: 

"1  The  Department  of  Defen.se  was  fully 
represented,  over  a  period  of  week.s.  in  the 
discussions  within  the  Government  relating 
to  the  landings  in  Cuba  by  Cuban  exiles 
"2  The  jJoint  Chiefs,  or  their  representa- 
tives, and  4  represented  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  tho.se  discussions. 

":3  As  Secretary  of  Defense  I  am  respon- 
sible for  the  ofjeratlons  of  the  Department 
and  for  the  actions  of  all  of  the  military 
and  civilian  personnel  assignment  to  the 
Department  Any  errors  are  my  errors — 
what-e.er  deficiencies  are  charged  to  the 
Department  should  be  charged  to  me  and 
to  no  one  else 

'4  The  Joint  Chiefs  are  intelligent,  ex- 
perienced, dedicated  men  I  have  confi- 
dence in  their  abilities  and  consider  it  an 
honor  to  serve  with  them.'^ 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Gilpatric^s  state- 
ment at  a  later  press  conference  was  in- 
ccmslstent  with  mine,  and  I  feel  most 
strongly  that  any  further  attempts  to  elab- 
orate or  otherwise  prolong  a  public  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  would  be  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  subject  of  anonymotis  statements 
by  officers  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
civilian  or  military.  I  am  completely  in  ac- 
cord with  the  statement  by  Secretary  Con- 
nally which  you  quote  in  your  letter,  and 
I  believe  I  have  made  my  positon  in  this 
matter  clear  to  the  responsible  officials 
witlun  the  Defense  Department 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S    McNamara 


OVERSEA  HOTELS  OPERATED  BY 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  23 
of  this  year  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
the  progress  which  was  being  made  by 
the  Defense  Department  in  its  study  of 
the  continued  need  for  operating  some 
100  hotels  overseas.  I  had  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
February  4  of  this  year  the  fact  that 
many  hotels  were  being  operated  over- 
seas by  the  armed  services,  in  many  cases 
duplicating  other,  but  perhaps  less  com- 
modious, facilities  which  could  be  used 
for  those  on  temporary  duty  or  traveling 
on  official  orders. 

I  reported  that  six  hotels  were  being 
closed,  and  that  further  studies  were 
being  made  by  the  Defense  Department. 

I  have  now  received  another  report 
from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  sets  out  fm'ther  steps  which  have 
been  taken.  These  further  steps  are 
encouraging. 

A  great  many  occupants  of  these  ho- 
tels are  military  personnel  on  vacation. 


In  the  past,  a  very  nominal  price  has 
been  charged  for  hotel  rooms,  but  this 
price  is  now  to  be  increased  to  a  more 
realistic  figure. 

Some  nonappropriated  fund  facilities 
which  are  being  operated  at  a  profit  are 
to  be  transferred  to  the  appropriated 
fund  category  so  that  official  travelers 
may  be  charged  for  using  these  facilities. 
Administrative  procedures  are  to  be 
lightened,  .so  that  official  travelers  who 
use  these  facilities  will  forfeit  an  appro- 
priate portion  of  their  per  diem  allow- 
ance. 

Appi-opriated  funds  are  not  l«  be  used 
to  pay  utilities  and  other  bills  for  non- 
appropriated fund  activities  operating 
at  a  profit.  Fewer  military  personnel  are 
also  to  be  assigned  to  these  activities. 

Mr.  President,  these  steps  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  Defense  Department 
are  most  encouraging.  We  can  antici- 
pate others  as  time  goes  on.  The  study 
of  the  use  of  these  facilities  and  the 
need  for  their  continued  operation  is 
continuing,  along  with  a  study  of  other 
facilities  both  in  the  United  States  aiid 
over.seas. 

It  is  always  possible  to  point  out,  witii 
the  advantage  of  hindsight,  mistakes, 
waste,  and  mismanagement  in  any  op- 
eration. In  the  Defense  Department,  it 
has  not  always  been  necessai-y  to  use 
liindsisht. 

It  IS  particularly  encouraging  now. 
however.  to  find  that  Secretary 
McNamaia  and  his  t-eam  are  willing  to 
act  .so  promptly  to  correct  inherited 
management  mistakes  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  changing  requirements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
letter  to  me  from  Mr  Gilpatric.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  dated  June  24. 
1961.  and  the  memorandum,  dated  June 
20.  1961,  from  Mr.  Gilpatric  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  .^rmy  and  the  Secietary  of 
the  .'^ir  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary   of  Defense, 

Washmgton.  June  24.  1961. 
Hon    Albert  Gore. 
L'..S    Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  I  am  writing  with 
reference  to  the  recent  actions  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  respect  to  hotel - 
type  facilities  operated  by  the  armed  ser\ices 
abroad,  in  which  you  have  expressed  an 
interest. 

.You  will  recall  that  in  my  letter  to  you  of 
May  15.  1961,  I  indicated  that  I  had  directed 
the  orderly  closing  of  six  hotels  in  the 
European  area.  Since  that  time,  an  ad  hoc 
committee,  at  my  direction,  has  examined 
further  into  the  possibilities  of  additional 
closings,  and  at  the  same  time  has  considered 
other  measures  designed  to  reduce  the  net 
cost  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions at  existing  facilities.  The  attached 
directnes  reflect  the  most  recent  decisions 
in  this  matter 

No  additional  closings  have  been  directed, 
excluding  a  recreation  center  in  Ethiopia 
which  the  Army  was  planning  to  close  in  any 
event.  You  will  note,  however,  that  we  have 
ordered  an  Increase  in  rates  for  certain  type 
of  occupants,  and  have  taken  measures  to 
realize  additional  Income  and  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  military  personnel  assigned  to 
existing  installations.  Implementation  of 
the  directive  to  the  Air  Force  regarding 
hotels  in  Madrid  area  should  provide  us  with 
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a  basis  for  ascertaining  whether  the  oc- 
cupancy rate  at  the  Torrejon  Annex  will 
Justify  i«^s  remaining  open,  assuming  maxi- 
mum occupancy  at  the  onbase  guesthouse 
facility. 

Oxir  study  of  these  facilities  is  continuing, 
and  I  shall  advise  you  of  any  future  actions 
resulting  therefrom. 
Sinf^erely. 

RoswELL   GiLPATRic.    Dcputy . 


The  Secret.ary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  June  20,  1961. 
Memorandum     for     the     Secretary     of     the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Subject:    Oversea  military   hotels  and   tran- 
sient billeting  facilities. 

Having  reviewed  the  recommendations  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  established  by  me  to 
study  oversea  military  hotels  and  transient 
billeting  facilities,  I  find  that  there  is  an 
appropriate  military  justification  for  the 
continued  operation  of  all  those  installa- 
tions reported  by  you,  other  than  the  six 
which  I  directed  to  be  closed  in  my  memo- 
randum of  May  15.  1961,  and  the  Kagnew 
Station  Officer  Rest  and  Recreation  Center, 
Massawa.  Ethiopia,  which  I  understand  the 
Army  has  made  plans  to  close. 

Investigation  has  indicated  the  need  for 
a  number  of  changes  in  policy  governing  the 
operations  of  these  installations  In  order  to 
assure  their  most  effective  and  economical 
use.  These  changes  should  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  At  present,  personnel  not  on  official 
travel  status  pay  only  a  nominal  service 
charge  at  most  of  these  installations.  Per- 
sonnel on  official  travel  status  are.  of  course, 
required  to  submit  their  travel  orders  for 
endorsement  so  that  an  appropriate  de- 
duction can  be  made  from  their  per  diem 
allowance.  In  order  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  return  to  the  Government  from 
travelers  not  on  official  travel  status,  rates 
charged  to  them  at  hotel-type  Installations 
should  be  fixed  at  20  percent  of  the  official 
per  diem  rate  for  the  locality  (i.e.,  one-half 
of  forfeiture  of  official  per  diem  when  public 
quarters  are  used) ,  plus  the  amount  of  serv- 
ice charge,  if  any,  to  official  travelers  stay- 
ing at  the  facility.  Departures  from  this 
formula  may  be  authorized  in  three  kinds 
of  circvimstances: 

(a)  For  enlisted  personnel  facilities  now 
operating  profitably  at  a  lower  rate  schedule, 
providing   profitable   operation   continues. 

(b)  For  special  rate  arrangements  for 
dependents  and  groups  of  dependents. 

(c)  For  facilities  where  more  than  one  type 
of  accommodation  is  available  (e.g.,  rooms 
with  and  without  bath,  or  private  rooms  and 
dormitories) . 

Such  departures  should  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval at  the  Department  secretariat  level. 

2.  Official  travelers  staying  at  facilities 
currently  operated  as  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  are  not  required  to  forfeit  any 
portion  of  their  per  diem  allowance.  Where 
these  facilities  are  not  operating  at  a  loss, 
and  where  10  percent  or  more  of  their  bed- 
days  of  occupancy  are  accounted  for  by  offi- 
cial travelers,  they  should  be  transferred  to 
the  appropriated  fund  category  so  that  per 
diem  forfeitures  can  be  imposed  on  official 
travelers  using  these  facilities. 

3.  It  appears  that  travel  orders  of  official 
travelers  are  not  always  indorsed  to  show 
that  public  quarters  have  been  occupied. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  travel 
orders  of  all  official  travelers.  Including 
VIP's,  are  properly  indorsed  at  appropriated 
fund  hotel-type  facilities. 

4.  It  appears  that  certain  nonappropri- 
ated fund  activities  are  receiving  support 
frum  appropriated  funds  in  the  form  of  dol- 
lar.s,  services  (e.g..  utilities),  and  sometimes 
la  the  assignment  of  military  personnel,  al- 
though the  activities  show  a  net  profit  on  the 
nonappropriated  fund  account.  No  appro- 
priated funds  or  services  should  be  furnished 


to  nonappropriated  fund  facilities  except  to 
the  extent  that  there  is  a  deficit  In  the  non- 
appropriated fund  account  for  the  facility. 
Military  personnel  should  not  normally  be 
assigned  to  these  facilities  except  in  isolated 
areas,  and  assignment  of  such  military  per- 
sonnel should  be  very  carefully  scrutinized 
at  the  military  department  secretariat  level 
Where  appropriated  funds  are  provided  to  a 
facility  in  an  amount  greater  than  the  value 
of  per  diem  forfeitures,  continued  operation 
of  the  facility  will  be  subject  to  reexamina- 
tion by  this  office. 

5.  Semiannual  reports  on  these  facilities 
will  be  submitted  on  forms  to  be  provided 
by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  i  Comptroller ) . 

The  effective  date  of  this  memorandum 
will  be  suspended  for  10  days  to  permit 
its  review  by  theater  commanders  in  the 
commands  affected  by  its  provisions. 

May  I  have  a  report  no  later  than  15  Au- 
gu'it  on  actions  i.iken  to  implement  this 
mcrmrnndum. 

RoswELi,  GrI.p.^TRI^, 

Deputy. 

DeLESSEPS  S.  MORRISON.  AMBAS- 
SADOR TO  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OP  AMERICAN  STATES 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  announced  by  the  President 
recently  that  Hon.  deLesseps  S.  Morri- 
son, mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
uas  bein.o;  appointed  as  Ambassador  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
A  lara;e  amount  of  favorable  editorial 
comment  on  this  appointment  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  some  of  these  editorials,  as  they 
are  indicative  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  appointment  was  greeted  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Louisville   (Ky  )   Time.s,  June  16 
19611 
New  Orleans'  Loss.  N.\tions  Ciin 
President  Kennedy  has  made  an  excellent 
choice  in  the  appointment  of  Mayor  deLes- 
seps  Morrison   of  New  Orleans   as   US.   Am- 
bassador   t-o    the    Organization    of    American 
States.     Mr.  Morrison  is  well  versed  in  Latin 
American    affairs,    in   addition    to   being,    at 
the  age  of  49,  one  of  this  Nation's  outstand- 
ing   mayors.      New    Orleans    has    become    a 
national  model  of  civic  progress  during  his 
15  years  at  its  helm. 

Among  the  many  physical  evidences  of 
that  progress  are  two  projects  that  bear 
directly  on  his  keen  interest  in  hemispheric 
relations— International  House  and  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Mart,  fitting  .symbols  of 
New  Orleans'  proud  boast  that  "it  is  the 
Nation's  gateway  to  Latin  American  market.";. 
As  such  it  has  become  the  second  largest 
port  in  the  United  States.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  this  belongs  to  its  per&onable  and 
aggressive  young  mayor. 

Now  in  his  foiu-th  term.  "Chep  "  Morrison 
has  announced  that  he  will  resign  his  pres- 
ent office  within  the  next  few  days  His 
leaving  will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  New  Orleans 
Under  his  leadership  that  once  corrupt  city 
has  enjoyed  outstanding  good  government, 
along  with  an  abundance  of  physical  im- 
provements. 

New  Orleans,  Incidentally,  Is  not  without 
company.  Atlanta,  too  is  facing  the  lo.-s 
of  an  outstanding  mayor.  William  B  Harts- 
field,  who  has  served  in  that  office  with  dis- 
tinction for  23  years,  recently  announced  he 
plans  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term  late 
this  year.    At  71  he  has  earned  the  right  to 


retire,  but  his  services  will  be  sorely  missed, 
especially  in  the  delicate  field  of  race  rela- 
tions where  he  has  served  his  community 
so  ably  in  the  recent  years  of  tr.insilion. 
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I  From  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
June  16,  IQClj 
M.\yor's  New  Assignment 
Mayor    Morrison    has    accepted    the    OAS 
ambassadorship,     which     means,     appropri- 
ately,   that    he    will    remain    in    the    public 
service. 

President  Kennedy's  call  for  the  mavors 
services,  it  seems  to  us.  was  a  compliment 
to  him  personally  and  Ui  New  Orleans,  whose 
reputation  as  an  International  city  is  en- 
hanced by  this  appointment. 

With  the  mayor  gone  and  an  election 
coming  up,  constructi.e  phuining  and  acti-,- 
ity  at  city  hall  are  likely  to  be  less  than 
spectacular  for  the   next    11    months. 

Mr.  Morrison  can,  of  course,  be  of  service 
nationally.  We  hope  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration makes  the  best  use  of  his  abilities, 
which  seem  especially  suited  to  shaping  tiie 
U.S.  role  in  solidifying  hemisphere  rclatmns. 
We  assume  that  the  appt)intment  rep.'-e- 
sents,  not  the  routine  choice  of  a  prominent 
individual  or  politicii:n  for  an  amb.issaddr- 
slilp,  but  the  deliberate  selection  of  a  good 
man  to  fill  a  hard  assignment.  Our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  are  at  a  crun  il 
point,  and  quest  of  the  means  of  lioldmg 
the  hemisphere  together  politi-.iily  and  ec  j- 
nom'cally  rates  one  of  the  hiphest  priurities 
in  the  State  Department. 

Presumably  Mr.  Morrison  will  do  a  lot 
more  than  speak  for  the  United  States  at 
the  occasional  council  meetiugs  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  states.  For  there 
are  important  things  to  be  dtme.  Adl.ii 
Stcven-son  Is  on  a  kind  <>i  emergency  trip  to 
South  America  now.  making  an  Inventory  of 
what  various  countries  want  done  with  the 
$500  million  of  aid  and  loans  Congress  :.■;- 
thnrlzed  for  the  Latin  countries.  Economic 
and  political  pres.sures  were  Xon  great  in 
some  countries  to  delay  all  action  until  the 
new  program  could  be  organized  along  defi- 
nite lines  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public are  already  convulsed,  and  conditions 
are  very  unstable  in  several  of  the  South 
American    and    Central    American    States. 

Obviou.sly  what  Washington  seeks  Is  a 
program  that  will  produce  some  permanent 
pood  by  removing  or  reducing  the  conditions 
that  c.-iuse  the  recurring  stress.  Besides 
the  economic  and  educational  problems  In- 
volved, there  are  delicate  political  i.s.-^ues 
(how  far  left,  how  far  right)  to  meet  in  most 
places.  The  United  Nations,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  State  Department  desk  on  Latin 
American  affairs  are  only  a  part  of  the  groups 
and  agencies  concerned  with  the  many 
aspects  of  the  South  American  situation. 
Clearly  there  have  been  too  many  cocjks  in 
the  heml.'=phcre  relations  kitchen.  It  Is 
generally  agreed  among  both  American  and 
South  American  authorities  that  the  ma- 
chinrry  v.ill  have  to  be  simplified  down  to  a 
point  wh-^re  the  major  effort  will  have  to  be 
agreed  on  and  supervised  by  a  joint  United 
Stat^s-L;itln  American  group  which  should 
approve  programs  and  see  them  through. 
Ju.st  speiuiint;  money  as  individual  govern- 
ments might  like  to  spend  a  probably  would 
be  a  waste. 

We  mention  all  this  Just  to  point  out 
that  Mayor  Morrl.son  or  anybody  else  given 
real  authr)rity  in  this  country'.'!  relations 
with  the  Latins  wUl  find  his  hands  more  than 
full.  There  should  be  plenty  of  credit  for 
any  who  can  find  and  apply  the  right  formula 
for  bringing  about  some  degree  of  progress 
and  stability.  President  Kennedy's  "alliance 
lor  progress"  is  a  good  concept  but  it  st.U 
has  ui  be  made  workable  and  effective. 

We  congratulate  the  mayor  on  his  selec- 
tion for  this  diffictilt  assignment  and  wi.sh 
him   success   in    its    discharge. 


(From  the  New  Orleans  States-Item, 
June  14.  1961] 
Amba.ss.\dor    Morrison 
Announcement  that  Mayor  Morrison  soon 
will  become  Ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  Suites  produces  a  favorable  re- 
action on  m^ny  fronte. 

First,  his  -selection  for  this  high  post  ac- 
knowledges the  personal  merit  that  he  has 
exemplified  in  his  career  as  mayor  for  4 
consecutive  terms.  The  honor  and  the  man 
deserve  each  other. 

Second,  from  a  national  point  of  view  his 
selection  by  the  President  offers  hope  that 
this  Nation  Is  striving  sincerely  to  strengthen 
its  relations  with  the  republics  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  is  seeking  out  the  best 
leadership  available  to  do  the  job 

Third,  on  the  local  scene,  a  satisfacUiry 
answer  hfis  been  provided  to  the  question  of 
what  would  be  the  immediate  future  for  the 
mayor  after  he  leaves  office,  ineligible  by 
charier  limiuition  to  seek  the  mayoralty 
again.  His  ability  will  continue  to  beput  to 
good  public  use. 

So.  the  news  that  when  the  title  of  mayor 
Is  dropped  it  will  be  replaced  bv  that  of  am- 
bassador calls  for  con-r.^tulations.  in  which 
this  newspaper  joins  enthusiastically. 

Congratulation.-:  to  Mr  Morrl.son  for  having 
been  .selected  for  ihe  p  ).^itlon.  and  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  having  m.ade  the  .selection 
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Not  the  least  of  Chep  Morrison's  activities 
as  mayor  of  New  Orleans  has  been  his  effort 
to  encourage  trade  and  friendly  relations 
with  Latin  America.  Mr.  Morrison  has  made 
frequent  trips  to  Latin  America  to  encour- 
age trade  with  the  cosmopolitan  old  Louisi- 
ana city  His  use  of  both  Spanish  and 
French  adds  to  his  qualifications  for  diplo- 
matic service. 

We  may  hope  that  Mr  Morrison  will  bring 
to  his  new  role  the  same  kind  of  creative 
leadership  he  exhibited  as  New  Orleans' 
mavor 


(From  the  New  Y^rk  Tribune  June  15.  1961  I 
From  New  Orleans  to  the  OAS 

Tlie  President's  choice  of  deLefssens  S  Mor- 
rison.  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  as  Amb.issador 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States  l.s 
clearly  no  political  accident 

It  was  in  1946  that  the  young  (he  was 
then  only  34)  r.x-Army  colonel  scored  an 
up.-et  victory  ns  a  reform  candidate  for 
mayor:  in  the  years  since  he  has  not  only 
transformed  the  imago  of  New  Orleans,  but 
has  vigorously,  sys'emat Ically.  and  persist- 
ently wooed  the  countries  of  "Latin  America. 
His  av(jwed  aim  was  to  build  New  Orleans 
as  a  port  by  building  trade  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  by  cupit.ihzmij  on  New  Orleans 
geographical  advantages  as  a  gateway  for 
that  tr.ide.  In  puisuit  of  this  aim  he  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Latin  America,  and 
along  the  way  has  ollecfed  decorations  from 
16  Latin  American  zo^ernments  He  speak<! 
Spanish. 

The  post  i.s  .vcn.-^tive  Greatly  increased 
concern  with  coorcJinaimg  hemispheric  ac- 
tion through  the  DAS.  plu.'^  this  Nation's 
e'.ldently  greater  concern  with  hemispheric 
affairs,  has  slgnlflcfntly  elevated  its  impor- 
tance. 

The  concepts  of  lie  alliance  for  progress 
suggest  a  revolutirn  in  hemispheric  rela- 
tlon.^hips  The  OAS  has  a  m.ajor  historic 
role  to  play  in  the  years  Immediately  ahead 
A  skilled  U.S.  Amb;  .s.s.ador  can  do  much  to 
strengthen  it. 

The  Presidents  ^.election  of  a  vigorous, 
able  politician  rather  than  a  career  diplo- 
mat suggests  he  may  have  fpecial  ideas  for 
DXpandlng  the  Amb.assador's  present  role. 
In  any  case  Mr  Morrison's  considerable  tal- 
ents are  likely  to  fii.d  ample  room  for  exer- 
cise. 


(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette] 
Amb^ssator  Morrison 

President  Kenned.-'s  selection  of  New  Or- 
leans Mayor  deLes.scps  'Chep"  Morrison  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  should  prove  -.a  be  a  wise  choice. 

Chep  Morrison  has  provided  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  with  an  aggressive,  forward- 
looking  administration  for  most  of  the  years 
since  World  War  II.  He  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  capable  and  diligent  public  servant  in 
a  city  which  had  been  dominated  for  years 
by  a  powerful  political  machine. 


[From  the  Birmingham  News,  June  14,  1361! 
"Chep"  Shoi-ld  Do  a  Good  Job 
President  Kennedy's  appointment  of 
deLesseps  S  Morrison,  currently  mayor  of 
New  Orleans,  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  seems  an  ideal 
appointment. 

Morrison,  who  has  served  New  Orleans 
exctedingiy  well  ixs  mayor,  constrictive  in 
the  extreme,  fitting  both  mood  of  the  old 
French  Quarter  and  aspiration  of  the  new 
Crescent  City  Image,  is  a  highlv  ccmpetcnt 
man. 

He  is  perfonaliy  dynamic,  not  jj'raid  of 
new  Ideas  vigorous,  facile  of  language,  both 
his  own  and  reasonably  so  in  Spanish  and 
French  Morrison  has  what  might  oe  called 
an   international    mind. 

Hf  in  fact  grew  into  political  ma.urity  as 
much  through  looking  southward  toward 
Li.tm  Amerira  as  he  did  in  handling  metro- 
politan problems  No  other  port  city,  no 
other  city,  in  the  United  States  is  so  oriented 
toward  Latin  America  as  Is  New  Orleans, 
including  Florida  communities  whirh.  while 
ne.srer.  such  as  Miami,  never  have  done  the 
economic-political  job  New  Orleans  j-ias  done 
in  relating  the  city  to  nations  southward 

New  Orleans,  with  its  International  airport 
fuiinelinET  travelers  the  country  over  south- 
ward into  Latin  lands,  with  its"  fine  port  up 
the  Mis.'i.-.'^ippi  River  where  all  natio  is'  ships 
dock  m  volume  for  loading  or  unloading,  with 
Inlc:  national  House,  a  clearing  agency  for 
foreign  trade  negotiations,  is  the  keenest 
city  in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  a 
sense  of  urgency  in  creating  good  lelations 
wj?h  Latin  American  countries.  It  follows 
that  the  ma\or  of  such  a  city,  if  he  is  a  good 
mayor,  has  had  to  be  part  and  pared,  a  kev 
driving  gear,  in  such  a  communitv  s  Inter- 
national relations 

A!:d  "Chep"  Morrison,  whatever  TJew  Or- 
leanians  or  others  think  of  his  sometimes 
vague  position  on  school  integratlDn.  has 
been  a  fine  mayor. 

Morrison  leaves  office  before  his  term  is 
over,  because  constituents  refused  to  alter  a 
city  charter  which  would  have  permitted  him 
to  run  again.  "Chep"  never,  probaaly.  got 
over  his  ambition  to  be  Governor — but  "in  re- 
peated tries,  he  never  was  able  to  overcome 
up-country  sentiment  against  the  hie  city 
boy.  even  if  he  could  speak  French  to  bayotj 
jieopU' 

I:  personality  and  kr.owlcdtje  o:  Latin 
America  are  adequate  crlt<>ria.  Morrison  s  ap- 
IJointment  .seems  as  outstanding  as  any  Ken- 
nedy ha.-^  made  on  the  subcabinet  lev.jl.  But 
the  Organization  of  American  States  has  been 
weak  m  dealing  with  communism's  adven- 
tures in  Latin  America,  and  here  "Chep" 
Morrison  will  very  possibly  find  his  greatest 
challenge.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  known  to. 
and  liked  by.  Latin  Americans,  ^:orrison 
faces  a  big  job  in  trying  to  put  into  OAS  more 
of  st<>el  than  thus  far  it  has  shown. 

A  footnote  might  be  added,  quit?  apart 
from  the  above;  New  Orleans.  Atlar.ta  and 
our  own  Birmingham  now  will  be  facing 
years  of  leadership  under  new  mavors  Each 
successor  in  the  three  cities  will  find  ais  new 
fellow  mayors  probably  on  the  gallop  Each 
follows  In  office  a  hard  driver.  Developments 
in  all  three  are  sure  to  be  interesting. 


[From  the  Morning  Advocate.  June  21.  1961  j 
Louisiana  and  New  Orleans  Loss 
Louisiana  and  New  Orleans'  loss  is  the 
Western  Hemisphere's  gain  In  the  resignation 
of  Mayor  deLesseps  S.  Morrison  to  accept 
appointment  as  US.  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The 
importance  and  difficulty  of  this  diplomatic 
p  'St  have  been  increased  greatlv  by  recent 
events,  but  we  expect  that  Mavor  Morrison 
will  perform  well  and  build  for  himself  a 
new  and  even  broader  career  of  public 
service. 

The  mayor  has  served  for  nearly  16  vears 
as  chief  of  the  city  which  Is  th.s' couritrv's 
gateway  to  the  South.  He  has  made  many 
contacts  with  Latin  American  statesmen, 
businessmen  and  professional  men.  and  has 
led  several  good  will  tours  of  Latin  America 
by  groups  from  the  United  States.  He  is 
acquaint<>d  with  Latin  American  history  and 
culture  and  speaks  Spanish  well. 

In  short,  few  Ambassadors  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  any  post  with  greater  quaUlica- 
tions  for  it  m  the  way  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, to  say  nothing  of  personality  and 
ch.-.racter 

Whether  the  mayor  will  return  to  Louisi- 
ana politics  remains  to  be  seen,  although  he 
himself  has  said  that  he  would  like  to  run 
again  for  Governor  in  1964.  His  new  post 
will  keep  him  in  the  public  eye  but  will  not 
be  an  outstandingly  good  position  in  which 
to  m.md  or  build  political  fences  in  New 
Orleans  and  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  dip- 
lomatic life  may  have  its  attractions  and 
success  in  the  difficult  OAS  post  could  lead 
to  still  more  interesting  and  challenging  op- 
portunities The  mayor's  decision  finally 
may  depend  on  what  has  happened  to  his 
political  organization  m  New  Orleans  and 
the  public  standing  of  the  Davis  administra- 
tion at  that  time. 

It  may  be  that  one  of  the  mayor's  biggest 
handicaps  in  his  campaign  for  Governor  has 
been  that  he  actually  came  c«i  the  political 
scene  a  few  years  too  soon.  Population 
trends  forecast  a  time,  not  many  years  hence, 
when  south  Louisiana  will  hold  a  consistent 
balance  of  power  in  all  statewide  p:.)lltkal 
races. 

I  From  the  State  Times.  June  16,  1961] 
"Chep'  Morrisons  Selection 
Appointment  of  deLesseps  Morrison  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  means  the  loss  of  a  capable 
executive  as  mayor  of  New  Orleans  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  office.  His 
selection,  however,  by  President  Kennedy  is 
a  good  one.  It  would  have  been  difflcult'for 
the  President  to  find  a  capable  American 
with  greater  experience  and  understanding 
in  working  with  our  neighbor  countries  to 
the  sovith  of  us. 

Mayor  Morrison  has  been  active  in  many 
instances  in  promoting  trade  development 
programs  with  Latin  America.  He  has  vis- 
ited often  in  those  countries,  and  he  has 
been  well  received  when  traveling  in  them. 
He  }>egins  his  new  po-n  with  a  personal 
standing  that  will  help  him  very  much 

It  has  been  interesting  to  see  the  Kennedy 
administration  turn  to  people  in  Louisiana 
for  important  assignments.  Frank  Ellis 
heads  the  civil  defense  effort.  Edmund 
Reggie  of  Crowley  is  off  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  Middle  East.  Now  "Chep" 
Morrison  has  been  tapped  for  a  truly  im- 
portant diplomatic  post.  Others  are  'being 
used.  also,  on  the  basis  of  earlier  assign- 
ments. So  the  leadership  we  nave  in 
Louisiana  is  being  recognized. 


I 


-, 


[From  the  Chattanooga  Times.  June  14.  If-ei] 
Latin  American  Team 
President  Kennedy  has  made  an  excellent 
appointment  in  Mayor  deLesseps  Morrison  of 
New  Orleans  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Organ- 
ization   of    American    States.      New    Orleans 
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can  ill  afford  to  lose  Mr.  Morrison,  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  public  servants — par- 
ticularly since  its  damaging  racial  problems 
are  far  from  resolved.  But  with  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  Latin  American  affairs,  he 
should  be  an  asset  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Morrison  rounds  out  the  chain  of  com- 
mand, under  Carl  B.  Spaeth,  who  was  se- 
Itcted  last  Friday  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Mr.  Spaeth,  who  has  been  dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  Stanford  University  since  1946,  has 
served  in  a  number  of  posts  in  which  he  dealt 
with  Latin  America. 

The  mo6t  disturbing  thing  about  Mr. 
Spaeth's  Job  is  that  it  reportedly  was  dis- 
cussed with  at  least  20  possible  candidates. 
Many  of  these  turned  it  down  because  they 
were  doubtful  of  their  status  among  the  nu- 
merous White  House  assistants  involved  in 
affairs  to  the  south. 

And  this  may  well  have  played  a  part  in 
the  Cuban  tragedy. 

The  tremendous  challenge  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica today  requires  our  best  brains  and  ex- 
perience. The  two  appointments  offer  more 
reason  to  hope  that  Washington  will  be  equal 
to  the  task. 

(Prom  the  Louisville  Times.  June  16.  1961 1 
New  Orleans'  Loss,  Nation's  Gain 
President  Kennedy  has  made  an  excellent 
choice  in  the  appointment  of  Mayor  deLes- 
seps  Morrison  of  New  Orleans  as"  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  Mr.  Morrison  is  well  versed  in  Latin 
American  affairs,  in  addition  to  being,  at 
the  age  of  49,  one  of  this  Nation's  outstand- 
ing mayors.  New  Orleans  has  become  a 
national  model  of  civic  progress  during  his 
15  years  at  its  helm. 

Among  the  many  physical  evidences  of  that 
progress  are  two  projects  that  bear  directly 
on  his  keen  interest  in  hemispheric  rela- 
tions— International  House  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Mart,  fitting  symbols  of  New 
Orleans'  proud  boast  that  it  is  the  Nation's 
gateway  to  Latin  American  markets.  As 
such  it  has  become  the  second  largest  port 
In  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  this  belongs  to  its  personable  and 
aggressive    young   mayor. 

Now  in  his  fourth  term.  Chep  Morrison 
has  announced  that  he  will  resign  his  pres- 
ent office  within  the  next  few  days.  His 
leaving  will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  New  Orleans. 
Under  his  leadership  that  once  corrupt  city 
has  enjoyed  outstanding  good  government, 
along  with  an  abundance  of  physical  im- 
provements. 

New  Orleans,  incidentally,  is  not  without 
company.  Atlanta,  too,  is  facing  the  loss  of 
an  outstanding  mayor.  William  B.  Harts- 
field,  who  has  served  in  that  office  with  dis- 
tinction for  23  years,  recently  announced 
he  plans  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term 
late  this  year.  At  71  he  has  earned  the 
right  to  retire,  but  his  services  will  be  sorely 
missed,  especially  in  the  delicate  field  of  race 
relations  where  he  has  served  his  community 
so  ably  in  the  recent  years  of  transition. 


were  established.  As  Ambassador  to  the 
OAS,  Mayor  Morrison  can  draw  on  wide  ex- 
perience and  be  aided  by  many  personal  ties 
with  key  diplomats,  businessmen  and  news- 
papermen in  Latin  American  countries. 

We  are  sure  his  appointment  will  be  widely 
acclaimed  by  neighbors  to  the  south  who 
have  long  regarded  the  bouncy,  friendly 
New  Orleans  ofScial  as  simpatico  with  respect 
to  their  alms  and  feelings. 


jFrom  the  Wnrhington  Evening  Star,  June 
20,  1961] 
F.AciNG  A  Big  Job 
President  Kennedys  choice  of  Robert  F. 
Woodward,  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  has  been  greeted  with  un- 
usually warm  approval. 

This  has  been  based  first  of  all  on  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Woodward,  now  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Chile,  is  considered  a  hiuhly  knowl- 
edgeable and  effective  diplomat  in  the  area 
of  his  new  jurisdiction.  Indeed  in  the  m 
years  of  his  State  Department  .service,  he 
has  had  only  one  brief  forf-i<rn  assignment 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  he 
has  at  various  times  been  assigned  to  10 
different  Latin  American  capitals.  He  has 
served  also  as  Deputy  Assi'^tant  Secretary 
for  the  area,  an  assignment  that  gives  him 
added  familiarity  with  the  exacting  duties 
of  his  new  office  Worthy  of  notice,  too.  was 
the  immediate  gratification  expressed  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Department  and  by  Latin 
American  envoys  here. 

There  has  been  increasing  recognition 
within  our  Government  that  our  policies 
toward  the  nations  to  the  south  must  he 
strengthened  in  concept  and  in  action.  The 
President  offered  a  theme  for  this  effort  in 
launching  an  'alliance  for  progress."  and 
U.N.  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson's  visit  to 
South  America  was  intended  to  set  this 
program  in  motion.  The  establishment  of 
Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba  and  tlie  obvious  ex- 
tent of  Communist  influences  now  prevail- 
ing in  Havana  have  dramatized  the  need  for 
this  revitalization  of  US.  bonds  with  the 
remainder  of  the  American  community,  and 
for  the  proposed  efforts  to  encourage  greater 
political  stability  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Only  a  few  days  before  selecting  Mr 
Woodward  for  his  post,  the  President  desig- 
nated deLesseps  Morrison,  mayor  of  New 
Orleans,  as  Ambas.^ador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Together,  these  two 
appointments  complete  the  frontline  team 
for  this  vital  area  of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  presenting 
these  editorials,  I  reiterate  my  feeling 
that  Mayor  Morrison  will  do  an  out- 
standing job  in  his  new  capacity.  He 
has  many  qualifications  for  this  post, 
and  he  has  demonstrated  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  that  he  knows  the  problems 
of  the  people  with  which  his  new  posi- 
tion will  be  concerned. 


[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean] 
Mator  Morrison  Will  Be  an  Asset 

The  Kennedy  admlnistratipn  has  made  a 
good  choice  in  picking  Mayor  deLesseps  Mor- 
rison, mayor  of  New  Orleans,  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Mayor  Morrison  has  long  been  Interested  in 
Latin  American  affairs.  He  has  been  a  fre- 
quent visitors  to  Latin  American  countries 
In  the  interests  of  promoting  good  v/ill,  and 
it  has  not  gone  unnoticed  in  these  countries 
that  he  has  constantly  been  a  spokesman  in 
the  United  States  who  has  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  Latin  America  to  this  Nation. 

The  New  Orleans  mayor  knows  well  the 
problems  of  inter-American  trade  and  it  was 
under  his  administration  that  International 
House    and    the    International    Trade    Mart 


MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1154)  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  make  some  remarks  concerning 
the  pending  business,  S.  1154 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  last  infoi'mation 
that  I  received  from  the  majority  leader 
was  that  the  bill,  S.  1154,  was  the  next 
order  of  busine.ss.  I  have  been  informed 
indirectly,  however,  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  make  an  opening 
statement  on  S.  1154.  and  that  further 
con.-ideration  of  the  bill  would  go  over 
until  some  succeeding  day,  because  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  MUNDT  I  has  .some  amendments 
he  wi.shes  to  have  printed.  I  believe 
there  is  additional  interest  in  the  bill  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  merely  wished  to 
verify  my  understanding  that  after  the 
.stalemoiit  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
is  concluded,  the  bill  will  go  over 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  would  be  postponed  to  some  succeed- 
ing day.  I  understood  that  no  action 
would  be  taken  today,  but  that  it  would 
go  over  to  Thursday  of  this  week  and 
would  be  the  pending  business  on  Thurs- 
day, at  which  time  we  hope  to  dispose 
of  the  bill.  Such  action,  as  I  under- 
stand, was  in  deference  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
MuNDTl.  He  wanted  to  have  his  amend- 
ments printed  today,  and  the  bill  would 
then  go  over  to  Thursday,  but  not  to 
some  succeeding  day. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  After  the  opening 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
unless  there  is  further  general  discus- 
.sion,  there  will  be  no  further  action  on 
the  bill,  and  it  will  go  over  at  least  until 
Thursday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  assuring 
the  minority  leader  that  such  is  the  ca^e. 
I  asked  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt]  might  have  per- 
mission during  the  recess  to  leave 
amendments  at  the  desk  to  be  taken  up 
later  m  the  week— which  I  assume  will 
be  Thursday — in  order  to  try  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  By  "Thursday"  does 
the  Senator  mean  Thursday  of  this  week'' 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  soon  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  concludes  his 
statement,  it  is  our  intention  to  lay  aside 
the  pending  business  temporarily,  and 
proceed  to  consider  another  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  what  bill  he  proposes  to 
take  up  after  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  completed  his  statement  on  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  that  time  we 
will  bring  up  either  the  Commerce  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  or  S.  901. 
for  the  establishment  of  a  10-year  pro- 
gram of  oceanographic  research,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully to  the  majority  leader  that  S.  901 
IS  an  extremely  controversial  matter  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  discussion  of  it 
Will  occupy  quite  some  time.  Insofar  as 
my  analysis  indicates,  the  bill  would  in- 
volve about  a  billion  dollars  over  a  10- 
year  period.  There  are  authorized  but 
unlimited    amounts    that    might    con- 
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ceivably  affect  .'ome  30  different  agen- 
cies in  Government.  The  bill  has  such 
dimensions  that  I  feel  it  necessary  not 
only  to  alert  our  entire  membership,  but 
I  feel  con.'<traine<i  also  to  make  an  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  ard.  in  my  present  mood, 
to  resist  it  as  de'.,rrminedly  as  I  possibly 
can.  I  thoucht  I  ought  to  convey  that 
sentiment  to  the  di.-tinpui.'-hed  Senatx)r 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIFLD.  In  view  of  the 
statement  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  just  made,  the  next  order  of 
business  will  be  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  We 
will  tiT  to  arrive  rt  a  dcci.sion  as  to  when 
the  oceanographic  bill  will  be  brought  up. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President, 
there  are  many  o."casions  when  we  Sen- 
ators rise  well  armed  and  confident  to 
support  a  leeislaive  item  propo.sod  by 
the  executive  bi.nch.  We  are  usually 
secure  in  the  knov.iedge  that  our  arsenal 
of  facts  will  serve  us  well;  we  are  ready 
with  the  solemn  truism  or  the  eood 
natured  je.st;  we  are  prepared  to  move 
efficiently,  if  sometimes  casually,  in  sur- 
mounting all  obstacles  to  a  favorable 
vote.  I  would  certainly  not  say  that  we 
are  at  our  best  w/im  we  care  the  least. 
But  perhaps  it  co  ild  be  .said  that  a  de- 
gree of  detachmert  makes  some  contri- 
bution to  the  process  of  lawmaking. 

By  this  standaid.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
uniquely  vulnerable  today  as  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on  S.  1134. 
the  proix).sod  muuial  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  bill.  It  is  no  secret 
that  I  care  profoundly  about  the  cause 
embodied  in  this  till:  that  interest  has 
been  clo.sely  engaged  during  almost  two 
decades  of  service  in  the  Congress 

Yet  this  sense  of  jjei  sonal  involvement 
alone  docs  not  account  for  my  feelings 
of  inadequacy,  if  ni)t  concern.  How  may 
these  feelings  be  explained? 

It  is  not  that  I  uige  upon  you  a  rad- 
ical measure  which  contains   the  seeds 
of  bitter  contiover,y.     On  the  contrary, 
we  have  deliberately  chosen  the  middle 
course    between    doing    all    that    ideally 
might  be  done   and  just  doing  a   little 
mending.     Drawing  on  nearly  15  years 
of   experience   with   the   exchange   pro- 
grams, the  Committee  on  Forei.iin  Rela- 
tions, with  the  Ci^operation  and  full  sup- 
port of  the  executive  branch,  has  created 
a   bill   which   consolidates,   strengthens, 
and    simplifies    both    the   operations   of 
and  the  arguments  for  these  programs. 
We  have  followed  that  path  of  modera- 
tion   which    Hiany    a    political    theorist, 
beginning  with  Aristotle,  has  acclaimed 
as  the  foundation  of  good  government. 
It   is   not   that    I    fear   becoming   en- 
tangled in  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
more  complex  immigration  or  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.    The  printed  hearing 
record   and  the  committee  report,  with 
its  detailed  section-by-.section  analysis, 
offer   an  entirely  adequate  explanation 
of  S.  1154.    I  thus  intend  to  address  my- 
self to  the  general  subject  of  interna- 
tional exchanges. 

It  is  not  that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  an  unpopular  measure.  The 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  educa- 
tional exchanges  af^  carried  out  through 
private  means  iu  this  country  is  power- 


ful evidence  that  the  American  people 
believe  in  their  value.  Indeed.  I  con- 
stantly receive  mail  urging  that  the  Gov- 
ernment play  a  much  larger  role  in  en- 
couraging and  financially  supporting  the 
exchange  programs.  There  may  be 
letters  pointing  out  certain  deficiencies 
which  have  arisen  from  time  to  time, 
but  there  is  virtually  no  evidence  of  any 
lack  of  behef  in  the  inherent  vorih  of 
the  overall  program.  The  expression  of 
public  sentiment  regarding  S.  1154  has 
been  wholly  in  keeping  with  thij  peren- 
nial support. 

Finally,  it  is  not  that  I  stand  alone 
among  my  colleagues  in  supporting  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange:5.  The 
complete  reverse  is  true.  To  illustrate, 
S.  1154  reenacts  and  builds  upon  ele- 
ments of  some  of  the  most  memorable 
legislation  in  this  field:  the  two  statutes 
sjxjn.sored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Were  I  to  bow  to 
each  Member  of  this  body  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  exchange  programs  or 
displaved  a  keen  interest  in  tiiem,  I 
would  be  busy  for  quite  some  time. 

My  concern.  Mr.  President,  is  that  I 
,^hall  not  find  the  means  to  express  my 
convictions  and  do  justice  to  a  subject 
of  enormous  importance. 

Now  what  is  the  rationale  and  the 
role  of  the  international  educational  and 
Cultural  programs  consolidated,  con- 
tinued, and  expanded  under  S.  1154? 
Perhaps  I  sliould  let  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished diplomats  speak  my  introduc- 
tion, as  follows: 

The  conduct  of  foreign  poiicy  rest;;  I'Xiay 
<-n  :;n  exercise  inmnderstandii.g  trulv  stag'- 
gerinp  in  its  dimensions — undcrbtnnd.ng  nnt 
just  of  the  minds  of  a  few  monarchs  or 
prime  ministers,  but  understanding  of  the 
minds  and  emotions  and  necessities  of  en- 
tire peoples,  and  not  Ju.<;t  of  a  few  i)eo])les 
at  thai,  but  of  a  round  hundred  of  them. 

Since  there  is  no  question  that  the  ex- 
change programs  are  primarily  designed 
to  brin.^r  about  mutual  understanding 
between  peoples,  we  are  led  straight  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  a  key  factor 
in  our  foreign  relations.  This  proposi- 
tion is  being  accepted  and  advanced 
both  within  our  Government  as  a  whole 
and  among  Americans  throughout  the 
country.  Yet  this  has  not  alway.<:  been 
so.  And  we  do  not  have  adequate  ;tatu- 
tory  proof  that  it  is  so  today. 

When  our  exchange  programs  oegan 
in  earnest  after  World  War  II.  it  i;  true 
that  there  was  a  general  recognition 
that  at  their  heart  was  a  search  for  in- 
ternational understanding  and  fmity. 
At  the  same  time.  Public  Law  584— tlie 
.so-called  Fulbright  Act.  which  I  spon- 
sored— the  1949  arrangements  for  using 
Finnish  debt  repayments  from  ^Vorld 
War  I  for  exchanse  purposes,  and  simi- 
lar provisions  in  the  India  Emergency 
Food  Aid  Act  of  1951  were  enacted  per- 
haps less  because  of  that  recognition 
than  because  of  extraneous  circum- 
stJinces:  namely,  the  availability  cf  re- 
sources which  for  the  most  part  had 
restrictions  on  their  use  for  other  pur- 
poses. It  was  almost  as  if  the  v,ords 
"educational  exchanges"  were  some- 
thing that  had  to  be  sneaked  into  this 
historic  building  through  the  back  door, 
if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  alarming  ref- 


erence in  a  different  context  than  usual. 
While  Public  Law  402— the  Smith - 
Mundt  Act— marched  boldly  throuch 
the  front  entrance,  there  is  some  rea- 
son to  believe  that  its  exchange  provi- 
sions were  holding  onto  the  coattails  of 
the  information  program.  Moreover.  :t 
was  not  until  the  midfifties  that  we  took 
the  daring  step  of  making  general  pro- 
vision for  international  cultural  ex- 
changes by  title. 

One  result  of  the  sporadic  and  almost 
apologetic  approach  to  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges  has  been  that  we  pos- 
sess no  solid  legislative  base  which  makes 
it  clear  that  these  programs  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  foreign  relations. 
Now  if  the  need  for  mutual  understand- 
ing between  peoples  was  an  urgent  one 
15  years  aco,  as  we  then  seemed  to  agree 
it  was.  how  much  more  critical  a  neces- 
sity is  it  at  a  time  when  there  arc  so 
many  new  nations,  and  when  the  instru- 
ments for  world  destruction  are  im- 
measurably more  powerful  and  are  in 
the  possession  of  an  increasing  number 
of  countries. 

Throughout  those  years  the  character 
of  the  competition  between  two  com- 
pletely diilcrent  concepts  of  world  order 
also  has  been  changing  and  broadening, 
not  in  terms  of  the  basic  nature  of  that 
riv.iilry.  but  of  the  means  whereby  the 
competition  i.s  carried  on.  I  must  i:;- 
jcct  here  the  thought  that  this  struggle 
is  too  easily  referred  to  in  shorthand 
fashion  as  "the  East-West  conflict"— as 
if  we  did  not  have  good  friends  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  and  hostile  elements 
in  the  Western— or  as  the  contest  be- 
t'.vecn  the  free  world  and  communism, 
which  also  raises  serious  semantic  prob- 
lems. When  we  use  these  terms,  we 
should  have  in  mind  that  the  contest  in 
fact  is  between,  on  the  one  hand,  a  plural 
view  of  the  world  in  which  a  variety  of 
societies,  based  on  popular  consent,  may 
exist  in  mutual  toleration  of  each  other 
and  preserve  the  peace,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  totalitarian  concept  which  de- 
mands the  creation  of  a  world  in  which 
all  societies  are  basically  alike  and  are 
compelled  to  accept  one  dogma.  These 
distinctions  are  at  the  very  root  of  any 
discussion  about  the  opposing  forces  in 
the  world. 

As  to  the  ways  in  which  this  competi- 
tion is  being  waged,  it  took  us  several 
years  to  realize  that  the  Soviet  bloc  ap- 
parently had  come  to  the  natural  con- 
clusion that  the  primarily  military  and 
political  emphasis  of  its  foreign  policy 
in  the  postwar  years  could   only   repel 
uncommitted    peoples    whose    attention 
was   riveted    on   the   enormous   nuclear 
capabilities  of  both  great  powers.     The 
consequent  Soviet  shift  in  emphasizing 
economic  and  social  means  of  competi- 
tion some  years  ago  finally  caught  and 
held  our  notice,  and  is  still  tending  to 
monopolize  our  thoughts  about  counter- 
initiatives.     We   do  not   seem   to  have 
absorbed  the  fact  that  the  bloc  may  play 
a  number  of  instruments  at  the  same 
time,    and    shift    its    emphasis    among 
them  with  great  facihty.    Again  we  are 
only  gradually  becoming  fully  aware  of 
a   Communist   bloc   initiative   which   in 
fact  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  the 
past  several  years.     The  bloc  has  paid 
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us  the  compliment  of  trying  to  follow 
our  example  in  undertaking  extensive 
programs  of  an  educational  and  cultural 
nature  on  the  international  scene. 

The  committee  hearing  record  in- 
cludes a  recent  assessment  of  the  over- 
all activities  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  in 
the  exchange  field.  Yet  this  is  almost 
certainly  a  conservative  estimate  which 
relies  on  concrete  evidence  which  is 
difficult  to  come  by.  All  the  indications 
point  to  a  very  rapidly  expanding  bloc 
effort  now  being  concentrated  on  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  and 
particularly,  on  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  In  this  connection,  the  distin- 
guished Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  who  did 
us  the  honor  of  having  lunch  with  the 
committee  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  ex- 
pressed in  no  uncertain  terms  his  con- 
cern about  the  nature  of  the  bloc  in- 
itiative in  Latin  America.  Indeed,  he 
mentioned  that,  to  his  own  knowledge, 
about  400  students  from  one  South 
American  country  alone  had  recently 
gone  to  the  bloc  countries. 

I  do  not  cite  this  surge  of  Communist 
bloc  interest  in  educational  and  cultural 
programs  in  order  to  demand  that  we 
dramatically  expand  our  own  programs 
on  a  "crash"  basis  and  make  them  an 
instrument  of  the  so-called  cold  war.    In 
fact.  I  am  diametrically  opposed  to  any 
such  idea.    Yet  the  activities  of  the  bloc 
do  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  foreign 
policy  significance  of  exchanges,  and  of 
the  need  to  put  our  own  house  in  order. 
One  of  the  standard  phrases  in  cold- 
war  terminology  is  "the  battle  for  men's 
minds."      Unfortunately,    the    evidence 
certainly  sustains  the  view  that  the  Com- 
munist bloc  does  indeed  think  in  terms 
of  capturing  the  minds  of  those  whom 
they  bring  into  their  educational  insti- 
tutions  for   study    and    other   training. 
This  would  be  a  natural  consequence  of 
an  ideology  which  demands  acceptance 
of  a  dogmatic  and  totalitarian  view  of 
the  world.    To  the  degree  that  they  suc- 
ceed in  their  attempt  at  conversion  of 
young   people  to  subservience  to  their 
dogma,  we  naturally  feel  deep  concern 
over  this   development.     Yet   I  believe 
most  profoundly  that  our  concern  must 
not  lead  us  to  any  attempt  at  imitation 
or,    indeed,    any    deviation    whatsoever 
from   the  concepts  which  have  guided 
and  promoted  our  exchange  programs. 

Of  course  we  are  concerned  with  men's 
minds,   but  by  the  very  nature  of  our 
view  of  the  world  we  cannot  be  a  party 
to  any  effort  to  capture  those  minds  or 
convert  them  to  a  thesis  which  is  not 
freely  acceptable  to  the  independent  ex- 
ercise of  a  man's  judgment.    Quite  the 
contrary,  our  desire  is  to  make  sure  that 
those  who  come  here  for  study  are  given 
full  freedom  of  thought  and  movement. 
We  want  them  to  be  exposed  completely 
to  our  society,  confident  that  they  will 
find  it  difficult  not  to  be  drawn  to  our 
concept  of  a  plural  world.     We  believe 
that  most  of   our  guests,   if  given  the 
proper  opportunities  to  do  so,  will  find 
our  society  and  our  beliefs  so  attractive 
that  they  will  return  home  with  the  in- 
clination to  construct  or  shape  their  own 
societies  under  maximum  conditions  of 
toleration  and  freedom.     This  does  not 
at  all  mean  that  they  will  be  determined 
to    establish    in    other    countries    some 
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counterpart  or  adaptation  of  oui-  own 
kind  of  governmental  structure.  We 
have  to  recognize  that  our  highly  devel- 
oped and  complicated  system  often  will 
not  provide  a  pattern  for  countries  with 
a  tradition  and  customs  quite  dissimilar 
from  ours. 

Perhaps  I  am  unduly  conservative,  if 
not  old  fashioned,  to  have  this  abidmL; 
faith  in  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind 
and  spirit,  and  in  the  need  to  preserve 
the  conditions  in  which  this  freedom  may 
flourish  and  persist.  I  realize  thai  on 
every  hand  we  hear  of  machines  and 
other  devices  which  may  yet  be  developed 
to  manipulate  the  thinking  and  behavior 
of  mankind.  I  can  conceive  of  efforts  to 
develop  such  basically  inhuman  devices 
only  in  the  context  of  the  clearest  case 
of  self-defense,  and  even  here  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  this  monstrou.s  develop- 
ment should  be  encouraged.  To  evoke 
the  image  created  in  a  current  Broad- 
way play.  I  am  willing  to  put  my  faith  in 
the  preservation  of  human  dignity,  even 
if  there  be  only  one  man  to  preserve  it 
among  all  the  people  around  him  who 
are  taking  the  form  of  a  rhinoceros. 

In  short,  I  utterly  reject  any  sugges- 
tion that  our  educational  and  cultural 
^exchange  programs  are  weapons  or  in- 
struments with  which  to  do  combat,  or 
that  they  should  be  adjusted  in  order  to 
parallel  conditions  which  have  been  im- 
posed by  others  who  hold  a  fundamen- 
tally different  view  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  room,  and  there  must  not  be  any 
room,  for  an  interpretation  of  these  pro- 
grams as  propaganda,  even  recognizing 
that  the  term  covers  some  very  worth- 
while and  respectable  activities. 

These  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams in  no  sense  can  be  interpreted  as 
antianything.  It  should  be  very  clear  to 
us  by  now  that  if  our  pluralistic  view  of 
society  is  one  which  will  attract  the  peo- 
ples of  the  newly  independent  countries, 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  through 
manipulation  of  any  kind.  It  will  be 
accomplished  through  the  attraction  in- 
herent in  freedom,  tolerance,  diversity. 
and.  above  all,  in  the  opportunity  to  seek 
the  truth. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  insisted 
that  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  foreign  policies  would 
be  progress  in  overcoming  our  domestic 
problems  and  lassitude  in  favor  of  setting 
that  example  to  the  world  which  is  with- 
in our  capacities.  A  part  of  that  exam- 
ple lies  in  encouraging  students,  scholars, 
artists,  and  others  from  abroad  to  come 
here  and  see  us  at  work,  and  even  at 
play,  recognizing  our  imperfections  but 
confident  that  there  is  no  society  which 
can  offer  more  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
what  is  best  in  man. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  the  related 
theme  of  mutuality  which  is  empha.sized 
in  the  title  of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  value  of  the 
exchange  programs  in  reducing  the  dan- 
gers that  come  from  the  bad  habit  of 
creating  stereotyped  inaccurate  imases 
of  other  countries  and  their  peoples. 
This  habit  is  common  to  all  nations. 
Good  friends  as  France  and  Britain  are, 
they  might  have  grown  even  closer  years 
ago  had  there  never  been  the  catch 
phrase,  "perfidious  Albion,"  in  the  one 


case,  or  the  recollection  of  a  World  War 
I  mutiny  in  the  other. 

Today  we  hear  repeatedly  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  peace  and,  indeed, 
to  the  existence  of  the  world  is  nuclear 
war  through  miscalculation.  Miscalcu- 
lation, if  It  came,  almost  certainly  would 
result  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  adversary — his  beliefs  and  his  in- 
tentions. The  best  way — and  sometimes 
the  only  way — to  acquire  that  knowledge 
is  through  the  experience  of  direct  con- 
tact. To  illustrate,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment apparently  has  convinced  itself 
that  some  mysterious  "capitalistic-mili- 
taristic clique"  alone  determines  every 
move  we  make.  Any  means  we  may  em- 
ploy to  demonstrate  this  fallacy  would 
be  of  enormous  importance  to  the  entire 
world  On  our  side  of  the  coin,  it  was 
only  after  travel  to  and  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  permitted  on  a  less-re- 
stricted basis  a  few  years  back  that  we 
discovered  the  falsity  of  some  of  our 
most  popular  beliefs  regarding  that  vast, 
closed  society. 

Clearly  we  have  as  much  to  learn 
about  and  from  other  peoples  as  they 
do  about  {ind  from  us.  Our  colleges  ara 
universities  increasingly  find  that  their 
resources  are  not  adequate  for  the  vital 
task  of  giving  their  students  necessary 
information  about  new  countries  and 
cultures,  much  less  about  long-estab- 
lished lands  with  great  traditions. 
Moreover,  the  U.S.  Go^'ernment  con- 
stantly calls  on  those  institutions  for 
needed  services  abroad,  but  does  little 
to  replenish  the  reservoir  of  talent 
which  is  drawn  upon,  or  even  to  insure 
that  such  services  will  be  availajle  on 
call.  In  many  instances,  there  is  no 
way  for  our  universities  to  obtain  re- 
sources which  tliey  must  have  other  than 
by  including  foreign  scholars  and  teach- 
ers among  their  faculties. 

Perhaps   a   few    illustrations    are    re- 
quired  to  support  the  contention   that 
knowledge  of  other  culture;   and  access 
to  ideas   from   abroad   arc   e.s^iential   to 
the  national  interest.     Who  can  hope  to 
understand  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East, 
for  example,  without  some  knowledge  of 
their   political,   cultural,   and   linguistic 
heritage  and  the  cohesion  given  it  by  re- 
ligion?    On  the  first  count,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  countries  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  wielded  far  greater  po- 
litical   power     than    those    of    Europe 
throughout  most  of  the  Middle  Ages;  on 
the  .second,  there  were  great  universities 
at  Baghdad  and  Cairo,  with  access  to 
the  best  thought  of  classical  Greece,  at 
a  time  when  Paris  was  a  muddy  village 
with  wooden  palisades  and  Oxford  was 
what  Its  name  implies;  on  the  third,  lit- 
erary Arabic  even  today  provides  a  means 
of  communication  which  leaps  over  na- 
tional boundaries.     As  John  Badeau.  our 
new  Ambassador  in  Cairo,  wrote  almost 
two  decades  ago: 
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These  common  roots  in  the  past  give  the 
peoples  of  the  Near  East  a  common  view- 
point, on  the  modern  world  •  •  •  conscious 
(either  vaguely  or  distinctly)  of  centuries 
of  past  leadership  •  •  •  they  now  discover 
that  this  leadership  has  vanished  and  the 
culture  on  which  It  rested  is  no  longer  sig- 
nificant in  the  eyes  of  the  dominant  West. 
To  maintain  their  dignity,  they  mtist  not 
only  show  that  •  •  •  they  can  master  the 
new  ways,  but  also  affirm  dogmatically  the 


value  of  their  own  traditional  culture,  often 
reading  into  it  thoughts  and  discoveries  that 
never  existed  in  historical  reality. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  oui-  policies 
toward  the  Near  East  over  the  two  dec- 
ades would  have  benefited  from  far 
greater  attention  to  those  cultural  fac- 
tors. 

As  for  the  international  character  of 
ideas,  we  scarcely  need  a  physicist  to 
remind  us  how  much  the  development 
of  atomic  energy  owed  to  scientists  from 
England.  New  Zealand.  Denmark.  Ger- 
many. Austria.  France,  and— certainly 
not  least  important — from  Italy.  This 
is  said  with  acute  awareness  that  the 
world  does  not  yet  have  the  final  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  that  de- 
velopment is  a  blessin,'4  or  a  curse.  The 
answer  in  the  last  analysis  will  depend 
on  the  thouf,ht  and  conduct  of  all  of  us 
human  beings.  And  I  .suggest  that  the 
answer  will  be  tiieatly  influenced  by  the 
extent  and  character  of  our  interna- 
tional exchange  programs 

At  this  point.  Mr  President,  i  would 
move  on  from  this  discussion  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  exchange  programs  to 
our  forerun  policy.  But  I  must  not  do  so 
without  taking  .some  notice  of  an  argu- 
ment which  has  been  advanced  from 
time  to  time  by  a  small  minority  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  academic  world,  and 
which  may  be  entered  by  .some  as  a  pos- 
sible objection  to  certain  aspects  of  S. 
1154.  This  argument,  pertainin.ri  main- 
ly to  Public  Law  584  prourams,  is  that 
the  exchanges  should  ha\e  the  primary 
purpose  of  advancing  pure  scholarship 
on  an  international  basis,  and  that  anv 
foreign  policy  benefits  to  the  Nation 
should  be  regarded  as  secondary,  or  even 
incidental.  While  I  have  full  sympathy 
for  the  desire  to  promote  an  interna- 
tional community  of  scholars  unfettered 
by  artificial  restrictions.  I  consider  the 
above  argument  ba.^ically  irrelevant 

In  the  first  place.  I  thuik  it  is  estab- 
lished beyond  question  that  there  is  an 
inevitably  close  relationship  between  the 
exchaniie  programs  and  our  fo:ei;;;n  pol- 
icies. Second,  in,-.ofar  as  our  official 
programs  are  concerned,  we  must  use 
public  founds  for  purix)se.s  of  the  most 
immediate  and  apparent  value  to  the 
I.)ublic.  A  third  point  has  to  do  with  what 
we  mean  by  the  words  "education"  and 
'pure  scholarship."  For  my  part.  I 
would  adhere  to  a  position  that  cm- 
pha.sizcs  the  quality  of  humanism,  as 
it  is  defined  in  standard  dictionaries. 
Much  a  matter  of  controversy  this  can 
be.  I  nevertheless  am  very  impressed 
with  the  followinti  statement  by  the  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  literature  at  Stanfoid, 
Albert  Guerard: 

The  core  of  a  liumanisuc  education  is  the 
art  of  thinlting.  This  art  Is  not  purely  in- 
tellectual; it  caiuiot  be  reduced  to  formal 
logic.  It  Implies  a  moral  attitude;  the  de- 
sire to  know  the  truth,  the  will  to  follow 
the  litUit.  the  willinpne5is  to  sacrifice  It  need 
be  the  rugged  individualism  of  immediate 
.=ielf-interest.  The  center  of  the  humanities 
is  not  erudition,  even  at  first  hand:  it  is 
good  will  guided  by  clear  thinking.  A  man 
who  responds  to  Shakespeare,  on  the  stage 
or  in  book  form,  is  nearer  salvation  than 
one  who.  with  ley  det.achment,  has  com- 
puted the  proportion  of  feminine  rhvmes 
in  Henry  Vin. 
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My  personal  belief  is  that  those 
charged  with  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
educational  exchange  program  under 
Public  Law  584  have  been  guided  by 
philosophic  ideas  not  unlike  those.  The 
goal  of  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation has  been  seen  as  the  end 
product  of  the  program— not  just  as  an 
incidental  gain.  The  selection  of  par- 
ticipants has  been  based  strongly  on 
merit  and  achievement,  but  also  on  an 
individuals  ability  to  see  and  adjust  to 
the  cultural  values  of  others,  and  to  com- 
municate such  values,  as  well  as  his  own. 
during  and  after  his  exchange  expe- 
rience 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  piogram 
has  been  due  to  the  selection  process 
heie  at  home  and  to  the  operation  of 
the  bmational  commissions  abroad. 
Serving  with  the  official  and  private 
American  representatives  on  these  com- 
missions are  a  roughly  equal  number  of 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  country 
concerned.  Among  these  latter  are  a 
number  of  national  ministers  of  educa- 
tion, prominent  diplomats,  and  other 
officials,  and  professors  of  the  highest 
reputation.  To  tho.se  uncertain  about 
the  effects  of  S.  1154  on  the  quality  of 
the  exchange  program.  I  would  reassure 
them  by  noting  that  the  bill  specifically 
pre.serves  the  binational  system  and  per- 
mits Its  extension  to  cover  other  pro- 
grams besides  those  authorized  bv  Pub- 
lic Law  584. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  largely  in 
philo-sophic  terms.  Now  it  is  time  to  go 
to  the  pragmatic  root  of  the  matter  and 
set  forth  a  summary  view  of  the  results 
of  the  exchange  programs.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  because  the  bill  under 
consideration  is  squarely  based  on  an  as- 
sessment of  the  merits  and  deficiencies 
revealed  through  nearly  15  years  of  ex- 
perience 

First,  however,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
mainly  concerned  ourselves  with  the  edu- 
cational  and   cultural   programs    gener- 
ally administered  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
We  liave  done  so  for  three  basic  rea.sons. 
The  first  is  the  desire  for  early  action 
that  would  be  precluded  by  an  attempt 
to  legislate  in  the  entire,  extremely  com- 
plex  field  of  all  official  programs  with 
an  educational   and  cultural  character. 
Second.    I    believe    that    the    programs 
consolidated  in  S.  1 154  are  the  ones  which 
contribute  most  clearly  and  profoundly 
to  mutual  understanding.     This  is  not 
to  deny  for  a  moment  the  value  of  the 
primarily  technical  education  and  train- 
ing engaged  in  by  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration:   in  fact.   ICA 
activities  recently  have  had  an  increas- 
ing   proportion   of   general   educational 
rather    than    technical    content.     How- 
ever, as  an  overall  proposition,  a  tech- 
nical trainee  is  far  less  well  equipped  to 
understand   and   communicate   cultural 
values   than   is   a   teacher   or   a   college 
student.    The  third  reason  is  the  para- 
mount one  that  academic  and  cultural 
programs  are  those  which  most  need  our 
help,    especially   in    terms   of   financial 
support. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  nie 
that  the  Public  Law  584  and  the  Smith- 
Mundt  programs  last  year  brought  only 
about    5.000    foreign    grantees    to    this 
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country,  while  the  ICA  in  fiscal  year  1960 
brought  over  more  than  7.000  and  the 
Defense     Department    figure     exceeded 
16.000.     I    might    add    that    the    latter 
agencies  had   the   resources   to  support 
their   visitors   in    an   appropriate    fash- 
ion—a vital  instrumentality  which   has 
been  denied  to  the  Department  of  State. 
Quite  complete  .statistics  on  the  pro- 
grams com.prehended  by  S.  1154  appear 
in  the  hearing  record.    Yet  a  few  of  the 
totals  are  certainly  worth  emphasizing 
at  this  time.    Over  the  20  years  throuph 
1960    approximately    76.000    individuals, 
includmu    temporary    visitors,    such    as 
leader    urantees,    have    received    grants 
under  these  programs,  with  resulting  ex- 
penditures   in    foreign    currencies    and 
dollars    of    very    roughly    $280    million. 
For  fi.scal  year   1960.  the  latest  one  on 
which  we  have  final  figures,   the  total 
sum  amounted  to  about  $33  milhon.  in- 
volving   grants   to   approximately    2.000 
American  citizens  and  5,000  foreigners. 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  estimate  for 
fi.scal  year  1962  contemplates  an  outlay 
of  close  to  S50  million  and  grants  to  al- 
most 10.000  individuals. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  figures  are 
modest  when  one  thinks  about  the  actual 
and  potential  value  of  the  programs.  It 
i.s  particularly  disturbing  that  the 
l;ud!iet  for  cultural  presentations  has 
nevei-  reached  the  level  of  $3  million,  and 
IS  not  expected  to  do  so  even  in  1962. 
Worse  yet.  between  1954  and  1960  we 
have  carried  out  no  more  than  116  cul- 
tuial  projects  abroad.  It  might  also  be 
noted  that  while  foreign  grantees  com- 
inp  here  under  Public  Law  584  outnumber 
Americans  going  abroad  by  better  than  2 
to  1.  this  does  not  result  from  Govern- 
ment appropriations  but  from  the  gen- 
erosity of  piivate  institutions  and  in- 
dn-iduals  who  believe  in  the  program. 
Their  support  has  helped  bridge  the  gap 
created  by  the  usual  limitation  of  official 
assistance  to  travel  expenses. 

In  talking  about  the  programs  cov- 
ered by  the  bill.  S.  1154,  we  should  re- 
member that  they  involve  individuals 
coming  from  a  great  variety  of  back- 
grounds. There  are  not  only  students 
and  scholars,  but  journalists,  school 
teachers,  cabinet  ministers,  authors,  par- 
liamentarians, artists,  athletes  and  many 
otliers.  This  variety  contributes  a  uood 
deal  to  the  spread  of  information  and 
understanding  in  all  areas  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries.  Leaders  and  spe- 
cialists may  be  particularly  helpful  in 
certain  spheres,  while  high  school  teach- 
ers perhaps  mieht  make  the  broadest 
contribution  at  another  level 

There  is  a  wealth  of  documentation 
on  these  programs.  There  are  annual 
reports  from  tlie  binational  commissions 
and  our  Government  representatives 
overseas,  as  well  as  frequent  samplings 
taken  by  the  State  Department  and  re- 
ports from  advisory  groups  concerned 
witii  the  programs.  One  complete  coun- 
try report  is  printed  in  the  hearing  rec- 
ord. Yet.  because  foUowup  activities 
have  not  been  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Congre.^^s  on  an  overall  basis,  much 
of  tlie  material  has  not  been  collated  or 
tabulated  in  summary  form.  In  any 
case,  only  just  so  much  can  be  done  to 
create  statistics  on  programs  which  es- 
sentially defy  statistical  analysis. 
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In  this  connection,  however,  one  spe- 
cial study  deserves  particular  attention. 
Under  State  Department  auspices,  fac- 
ulty members  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity last  year  issued  a  five-volume 
assessment  of  the  experiences  of  Ameri- 
can grantees  under  Public  Laws  584  and 
402  over  the  period  1947  to  1957.  The 
number  of  persons  who  participated  in 
providing  raw  material  for  the  findings 
totaled  well  over  5.000,  and  the  extent 
of  the  response  was  at  a  level  character- 
istic only  of  those  with  strong  motivation 
to  reply  to  questionnaires. 

Over  90  percent  of  the   respondents 
certified  to  the  complete  validity  of  the 
aims  of  the  programs  with  respect  to  the 
gaining  of   knowledge   and   of  mutual 
understanding.     Again,   more   than   90 
percent   after   their   return   home  had 
maintained  personal   contact  with   in- 
dividuals abroad,  and  almost  70  percent 
had  entertained  in  their  homes  foreign 
friends  or  visitors  referred  to  them.    Per- 
haps   most    impressive,    about    three- 
quarters  of  the  respondents  had  given 
a  total  of  roughly  65,000  talks  in  this 
country  on  their  experiences  abroad :  an 
average  of  16  speeches  for  each  grantee. 
This  is  why  one  State  Department  report 
on   the   exchange   programs   was  aptly 
titled  "The  Widening  Circle."    Other  in- 
teresting figures  are  the  750  published 
books  and  the  830  works  of  art — paint- 
ings,    musical     compositions,     and     so 
forth— which  resulted  wholly  or  in  part 
from  the  exchange  experience.    Finally, 
and  incidentally,  97  percent  of  the  mar- 
ried respondents  believed  it  advisable  for 
married  grantees  to  take  their  families 
with  them  abroad.     I  have,  of  course, 
noted  merely  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  ques- 
tions which  were  answered. 

Our  ambassadorial  representatives 
abroad  constitute  another  significant 
source  of  information  about  the  results 
of  the  programs.  Members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will,  I  am 
sure,  confirm  my  impression  that  these 
distinguished  individuals  are  virtually 
unanimous  in  stating  that  the  exchange 
programs  are  high  up  among  their  most 
useful  foreign  pohcy  assets  in  the  capitals 
where  they  represent  us.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, only  select  a  few  lines  for  quota- 
tion. Our  renowned  lady  Foreign  Serv- 
ice careerist.  Ambassador  Frances  Willis, 
wrote  the  following  from  Norway  in 
1959: 

It  is  my  belief  that  [the  exchange  pro- 
gram 1  makes  the  greatest  contribution  of 
any  of  our  programs  toward  increasing  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  for  the  social 
and  cultural  achievements  of  the  United 
States.  ^^If  any  way  could  be  found  to  in- 
crease this  program,  make  it  more  secure, 
more  far  reaching,  or  more  Inclusive,  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit. 

Ambassador  Homer  Byington  wrote  as 
follows  from  Malaya  in  that  same  year: 

The  exchange-of-persons  program  In  Ma- 
laya has  provided  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  establishing  good  relations  with 
this  newly  independent  country.  I.  person- 
ally, can  vouch  for  Its  eCfectlveness  with 
respect  to  several  of  the  ministers  of  gov- 
ernment who  are  returned  grantees. 

Finally,  some  comments  by  Ambassa- 
dor James  Bonbright  in  1959  are  par- 


ticularly   relevant    to    the    bill    under 
consideration : 

We  still  consider  this  activity  as  one  of  the 
best  we  do  here.  •  •  •  We  are,  therefore. 
highly  gratified  that  the  Department's  efforts 
to  reinstate  it  have  been  successful.  What 
is  needed  In  this  field  Is  stability.  An  ex- 
change program  to  be  really  eflfectlve  must 
be  based  on  the  long-term  approach  and 
long-term  planning.  •  •  »  Any  proRram 
with  the  potential  for  the  effective  promo- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  policy  which  this  one 
possesses  should,  if  at  all  possible,  be  placed 
on  a  firmer  foundation  than  is  now  the  case. 

As  for  the  experiences  of  foreign 
grantees  in  this  country,  asrain  there  is 
a  great  collection  of  material  upon  which 
to  draw  for  illustration  of  the  benefits 
that  may  be  received  throueh  programs 
based  on  the  concept  of  mutuality.  In 
almost  every  university  and  every  col- 
lege of  any  size  there  may  be  found  lec- 
tures and  scholars  from  abroad  who  are 
enriching  our  curricula  and  stimulatincr 
the  minds  of  our  young  people  in  the 
direction  of  a  better  understandiner  of 
the  world  we  live  in.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
each  Member  of  this  body  personally 
knows  of  examples  in  his  own  State 
which  could  be  cited.  Furthermore,  I 
suspect  that  each  of  my  colleac^ues  has 
a  pretty  good  notion  of  how  many  peo- 
ple in  his  State  have  participated  in  the 
exchange  programs. 

These  remarks  must  not  be  expanded 
indefinitely  through  the  use  of  the  many 
quotations  that  sustain  a  firm  belief  in 
the  value  of  exchanges.  I  believe  it 
would  be  more  useful  to  take  up  the  two 
most  serious  criticisms  that  have  been 
leveled  against  the  programs.  In  doing 
so,  however.  I  submit  that  these  objec- 
tions are  really  far  less  relevant  to  our 
official  programs  than  to  the  situation 
produced  by  the  fact  that  most  foreign 
students  are  here  under  private  auspices 
or  on  their  own.  But  that  is  no  reason 
to  ignore  theni. 

First,  it  is  objected  that  quite  a  few 
foreign  students  are  coming  here  with- 
out adequate  preparation  and  suflicient 
funds.  They  receive  little  or  no  orienta- 
tion and  counseling  either  upon  arrival 
or  thereafter.  They  are  awash  in  a 
young  collegiate  society  so  busy  with  its 
own  affairs  that  it  tends  to  overlook 
their  plight.  They  are  poorly  housed, 
ill  fed.  and  may  be  incapable  of  keeping 
abreast  of  their  studies.  As  a  result, 
such  students  are  leaving  this  country 
saddened  or  embittered  by  their  experi- 
ence. Despite  the  best  efforts  of  our 
university  officials,  private  voluntary 
organizations,  and  numerous  individual 
Americans,  this  does  in  fact  occur  often 
enough  to  be  a  matter  of  real  concern. 

Insofar  as  this  problem  arises  in  a 
very  marginal  way  in  connection  with 
our  official  programs,  S.  1154  provides 
the  authority  to  make  those  small  addi- 
tional expenditures  which  often  may 
make  the  difference  between  a  mediocre 
or  disappointing  experience  and  a  highly 
beneficial  one.  The  bill  also  is  con- 
cerned with  the  larger  problem — which, 
of  course,  is  no  less  adverse  to  the  na- 
tional interest  because  it  arises  outside 
the  context  of  Government  programs. 
There  is  a  modest  provision  for  small 
sums  to  be  used  to  alleviate  the  condi- 


tions described  above,  which  are  most 
intense  in  metropolitan  areaa.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  may  not  prove 
adequate  for  the  purpose.  However,  it 
does  offer  a  means  of  relief  pending  a 
serious  study  of  measures  that  might  be 
taken  over  the  longer  term.  I  would 
hope  that  the  executive  branch  is  ac- 
tively considering  such  a  course. 

The  second  objection  has  to  do  with 
the  radical  beliefs  and  behavior  dis- 
played by  some  of  our  foreign  visitors. 
Again,  this  problem  seldom  is  in  evi- 
dence in  connection  with  our  Govem- 
mcnt-.-^ponsored  programs,  but  may  hap- 
pen with  more  frequency  among  students 
who  are  receiving  little  or  no  govern- 
mental support.  There  may  be  occasions 
when  foreign  students  will  violently  crit- 
icize what  little  they  have  experienced 
of  life  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  will 
even  deny  that  we  hold  the  beliefs  and 
possess  tlie  merits  we  commonly  ascribe 
to  ourselves.  To  some  extent,  this  may 
be  a  consequence  of  the  circumstances 
of  necTlect  which  have  been  mentioned 
above. 

There  is  no  obvious  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection. However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  issue  is  not  one  which  we  should  take 
too  much  to  heart.  To  a  large  degree, 
the  criticisms  of  us  by  foreign  students 
are  encouraged  by  the  environment  of 
freedom  which  we  beheve  in  so  strongly 
and  intend  to  preserve  at  all  costs.  To 
the  degree  that  we  can  accept  even  bla- 
tantly unfair  criticism  with  equanimity, 
v.e  are  proving  our  maturity  and  our  be- 
lief in  the  ultimate  worth  of  the  ex- 
chani^e  programs.  These  programs  are 
not  a  means  of  political  conversion,  but 
a  leavening  force  which  is  likely  to  make 
itself  felt  at  some  future  date  when  the 
student  has  had  a  chance  to  assess  his 
experience  and  reflect  on  the  differences 
between  this  society  and  a  totalitarian 
one.  It  does  not  forward  our  foreign 
policy  interests  to  take  steps  to  insure 
that  only  our  best  friends  will  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  and  live  among  us. 

I  think  we  should  always  keep  in  mind 
that  the  student  years  are  ones  which 
naturally  serve  as  the  time  for  the  ex- 
pression of  passionate  beliefs,  whether 
constructive  or  destructive  in  character. 
If  I  may  be  irreverent  for  a  moment.  I 
would  suggest  that  few  of  us  in  the 
Chamber  would  not  have  received  aca- 
demic degrees  had  each  of  our  student 
escapades  been  discovered  and  ruthlessly 
puni.shed.  In  this  connection,  I  rather 
like  these  words  used  by  a  Filipino  ex- 
change student  in  describing  his  experi- 
ence here: 

In  short,  the  fanaticism  of  youth  leaves 
the  student  and  in  Its  place  comes  a  wider 
;ind  deeper  understanding  of  things.  In 
that  spirit,  he  will  be  better  able  to  serve 
his  community.  If  for  this  broadening  of 
vision  alone,  the  scholarship  was  well  worth 
it— for  the  grantee  as  well  as  for  the  grantor. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  these  remarks 
to  a  close  by  returning  to  the  thought 
expressed  at  their  beginning.  I  was  con- 
cerned that  I  could  not  find  the  means  to 
express  what  I  felt  about  the  exchange 
programs  and  their  great  value  to  the 
national  interest.  I  recognized  how 
difficult   it   is    to   document   something 
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which  is  basically  intangible  Since  few- 
people  would  agree  on  any  exact  defini- 
tions of  the  words,  "education"  and  "cul- 
ture." it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  reach  complete  agreement 
on  a  precise  description  of  the  character 
and  content  of  educational  and  cultural 
e.xchanges.  And  yet  there  does  seem  to 
be  a  national  consensus  stroncly  favor- 
ing the  exchange  proyram.s. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  programs 
e.ssentially  are  a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  peoples.  They  are  designed 
to  encourage  an  inquiry  into  the  true 
condition  of  man  and  hi.s  environment, 
and  to  propaeate  the  results  of  that  in- 
quiry in  the  interests  of  international 
understanding  Surelv  none  of  us  has 
any  illusions  about  how  hard  it  is  to 
communicate  even  the  most  uncompli- 
cated ideas  to  one's  fellow  men. 

It  has  been  said  that:  "We  shall  never 
understand  one  another  until  we  reduce 
the  language  to  seven  words."  Taking 
this  literally — which,  of  course,  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  author— I  submit 
that  the  truth  of  the  matter  would  be 
contained  in  some  rever.sc  of  the  proposi- 
tion. Through  the  ages  we  have  relied 
on  the  poets  and  the  pieat  artists  to 
make  the  most  profound  .statements 
about  tlie  human  condition. 

Perhaps  the  best  illu.stration  of  what  I 
am  ti-ying  to  say  is  offered  by  contempo- 
rary efforts  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the 
Protestant  Bible.     Several  new  versions 
of  the  Bible  have  been  put  before  the 
public   in   recent  years.     But  the  over- 
whelming    evidence     is     that     English- 
speaking    people    everywhere    are    only 
fortified  in   their  belief  that  the  King 
James   version  will   never   be  improved 
upon.     We    realize    that    certain    truths 
about  humanity  may  only  be  expressed 
through  the  imagery   of   the  metaphor 
and  the  parable,  stated  in  the  soaring 
prose  and  poetiT  of  the  Great  Book.     In 
fairness  to  the  scholars   attempting   to 
shed   further   light   through   the  use  of 
original  documents,  I  must  add  that  their 
efforts  seem  to  have  been  misinterpreted 
as   the  desire  to  create   a   replacement 
rather  than  an  accessory;  they  probably 
understand  better  than  most  of  us  the 
magnificence  of  the  King  James  version. 
If  it  is  difficult  to  define  and  document 
the  character  and  results  of  educational 
exchanges,  it  is  even  harder  to  convert 
cultural  programs  into  statistical  data. 
Yet  there  are  abundant  examples  of  the 
tremendous  impact  of  music  and  the  arts 
on  the  international  scene. 

How  many  people  here  or  around  the 
world  can  remember  the  names  of  the 
military  men  who  have  defected  from 
the  Soviet  bloc,  but  who  has  not  heard 
of  Boris  Pasternak  and  the  evidence  he 
offered  that  the  human  spirit  can  liberate 
itself  from  the  most  repressive  material 
environment? 

A  number  of  our  great  symphony  or- 
chestras have  been  acclaimed  wherever 
they  have  gone  on  tours  abroad  under 
Government  programs.  But  who  is  able 
to  document  the  inner  emotions  of  tho.se 
who  hear  the  Philadelphia  strings  for  the 
first  time,  or  the  feelings  of  those  Rus- 
sians who  listened  to  Bernstein  conduct 
a  Stravinsky  work  which  most  of  them  ' 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
before? 
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We  all  know  that  the  Southern  States 
of  this  country  have  produced  a  major 
portion  of  our  greatest  literature  in  the 
period  since  the  First  World  War.  This 
development  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  rising  appreciation  of  our  cultural 
achievements  abroad.  But  how  do  we 
explain  to  our  complete  .satisfaction  why 
one  area  of  our  Nation  should  be  more 
prolific  in  thi.^  field  of  the  arts  than  an- 
other? 

Mr,  President,  this  is  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  support  and  foster  in  the 
bill  which  is  prosaically  numbered  S. 
1154.  It  is  not  as  exciting  as  the  sub- 
ject matter  it  deals  with;  it  surely  has 
its  imperfections:  it  takes  the  cautious 
approach  of  building  upon  the  accom- 
plishments of  others  in  the  past.  Yet  I 
believe  that  it  provides  the  solid  legis- 
lative base  for  advances  toward  mutual 
understanding  which  is  so  desperately 
needed  in  the  decade  ahead. 


THROUGH  SERVICE  AND  JOINT 
RATES  FOR  CARRIERS  SERVING 
ALASKA  AND  HAWAII  OR  OTHER 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  arrangement  entered  intia.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  416.  S.  1725 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  ^S.  1725'  to 
permit  the  estabUshment  of  through 
service  and  joint  rates  for  carriers  serv- 
ing Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other 
States  and  to  establish  a  joint  board  to 
review  such  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  I  have  conferred  with  the 
distinguished  Senator-  from  Illinois,  the 
minority  leader,  and  there  is  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  minority  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  A  similar  bill 
passed  the  Senate  last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain pertinent,  excerpts  from  the  report 
on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  iRept.  No.  443^  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  purjxjse  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  through  service  and  joint 
rates  by  carriers  serving  Alaska  or  Hawaii 
and  the  other  States  and  to  establish  a  joint 
board  U,  review  such  rates.  Public  hearings 
were  held  in  the  86th  Congre.<-s  on  an  idcnti- 
ca:  bill  S.  2452,  by  your  committee  in  Ju- 
neau. Anchorage,  Seward,  Valdez.  and  Fair- 
banks, Alaska;  and  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  AH 
those  wishing  to  testify  were  heard  at  that 
time  Subsequently,  S.  2452  (86th  Cong.) 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  4,  1960 
The  House  failed  to  act. 

II     SUMMARY    OF    THE    AMENDED    BILr 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  become 
effective   within    120   days   after   enactment, 


and  would  apply  to  carriers  rendering 
freight  transportation  service  between  Alaska 
or  Hawaii  and  the  other  States  Carriers 
included  are  railroads,  motor  carriers,  water 
carriers  and  airlines. 

These  carriers  would  be  allowed  to  estab- 
lish 'through  service  and  joint  rates  and 
charges."  Such  an  arrangement  would  per- 
mit a  number  of  carriers  to  render  serMre 
from  origin  to  destination  on  one  bill  of 
lading  quoting  a  single  trans{X)rtation 
charge.  Each  earner  would  file  tariffs  with 
the  regulatory  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  earner.  Such  rates  would  be  re- 
quired to  lie  reasonable  and  free  from  unjust 
di.scnmination. 

Rates,  classifications,  regulations,  and 
practices,  and  divisions  of  rates  established 
on  such  a  permissive  basis  would  be  subject 
to  a  joint  board,  composed  of  one  member 
each  from  among  the  membership  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board,  and  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  to  serve  for  1  year,  but  eligible  lor 
reappointment.  The  Chairman  of  each  of 
these  agencies  would  designate  a  member  oi 
his  agency  to  serve  on  the  Joint  board 
Vacancies  would  be  filled  by  the  appropriate 
agency  Chairman.  Personnel,  equipment, 
and  space  for  use  of  the  joint  board  would 
be  drawn  from  the  three  agencies  named 

The  Joint  board  would  pass  upon  the  law- 
fulness of  such  joint  rates  and  related  mat- 
ter'^   referred   to    it    by   either    ICC,   FMB.   or 
CAB      Such  referrals  would  be  made  by  any 
one  of  these  regulatory  bodies  acting  either 
on   Its  own   initiative  or  upon  complaint   bv 
a  shipper    consignee,  or  carrier.     In  pa.ssmg 
upon   such  matters  referred   to  it.  the  joint 
board   would   apply   the   standards   for    per- 
missive joint  rates  and  through  routes  cur- 
rently provided   for  motor  carriers  of  prop- 
erty   under    the    Interstate    Commerce    Act 
Matters  referred  to  the  joint  board  would 
be  determined  on  the  record  in  accordance 
with  the  AdminLstrative  Procedure  Act     The 
joint  board  would  have  power  to  issue  rules 
and    regulations    and    would    have   power    of 
subpena      Review  of  board  orders  would   be 
in   the   US    courts   of   appeal   in   accordance 
with  the  pri..cedure  now  used  for  review  ul 
the  orders  of  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
Motor  carriers  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  have 
requested  that  rates  applicable  to  and  from 
the  docks  m  Hawaii  be  excluded  from  these 
joint   arrangements.     They  express   the   fear 
that    only    a    few    of    the    Hawaiian    carriers 
wotild    be    included    in    such    routes    if    the 
terms    of    this    legislation    were    applied    to 
these    motor    carriers.      In    addition,    it    is 
pointed  out  that  the  service  usually  rendered 
by  motor  carriers  in  Hawaii  is  in  the  nature 
of  local  driivaee  service  within  a  commercial 
zone  which  the  ICC  usually  renders  e.xempt 
from  economic  regulation. 

Your  commltree.  of  course  is  aware  of  the 
benefits  thst  accompany  regulation  of  rates 
and  related  i.iatters  by  an  impartial  board, 
particularly  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
small  motor  carriers  that  are  now  unregu- 
lated. Under  present  conditions  neither 
these  motor  carriers  nor  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers of  freight  have  any  regulatory  pro- 
tection against  unreasonable  or  discrimina- 
tory practices.  However,  in  view  of  the 
unique  conditions  under  which  Hawaiian 
motor  carriers  operate,  your  committee  has 
included  a  provision  that  will  require  initia- 
tion and  termination  of  permissive  joint 
rates  and  through  routes  at  the  steamship 
docks  in  Hawaii  for  outbound  and  inbound 
traffic  respecti\'ely. 

m     STATUS   OF  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  CARRIERS 
SERVING    ALASKA    AND    HAWAII 

With  the  advent  of  statehood  for  both 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  Federal  regulation  over 
the  carriers  serving  Alaska  and  Hawaii  un- 
derwent substantial  change. 

In  the  course  of  consideration  of  S  1725 
pertaining  to  joint  rates  and  through  routes 
for  Alaska   and   Hawaii   transportation,   it   is 
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necessary  to  know  the  present  pattern  of 
Federal  transportation  In  regard  to  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

Alaska 
The  Federal  Maritime  Board  under  sec- 
tion 27(b)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  re- 
tained Jurisdiction  over  domestic  water 
carriers  operating  between  Alaska  and  the 
other  States.  Section  27(b)  (72  Stat.  351) 
reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  or  any  other 
act  shall  be  construed  as  depriving  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  of  the  exclusive  Juris- 
diction heretofore  conferred  on  it  over  com- 
mon carriers  engaged  In  transportation  by 
water  between  any  port  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  other  ports  in  the  United  States, 
its  territories  or  possessions,  or  as  conferring 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Jurisdiction  over  transportation  by  water  be- 
tween any  such  ports," 

Thus,  jurisdiction  over  domestic  water 
carriers  settled  on  the  ICC  by  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1940  was  not  allowed  to 
pass  to  the  ICC  because  of  section  27ib)  of 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  already  ap- 
plicable to  the  railroads  In  the  territory  of 
Alaska,  except  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  with 
the  exceptions  noted  above,  became  effective 
as  to  Alaska  when  Alaska  entered  the  Union. 
Under  section  8(d)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act,  all  laws  of  the  United  States  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  within  Alaska  as  in 
other  States  In  the  Union.  Section  8(d) 
provides: 

"Upon  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaiska 
Into  the  Union  as  herein  provided,  all  of  the 
territorial  laws  then  In  force  In  the  terri- 
tory of  Alaska  shall  be  and  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  throughout  said  State  except 
as  modified  or  changed  by  this  act,  or  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  or  as  thereafter 
modified  or  changed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State.  All  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
said  State  as  elsewhere  within  the  United 
States.  As  used  In  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'territorial  laws'  Includes  (in  addition  to 
laws  enacted  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Alaska)  all  laws  cm-  parts  thereof  enacted  by 
the  Congress  the  validity  of  which  Is  de- 
pendent solely  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  government  of 
Alaska  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  Into  the  Union,  and  the  term  'laws 
of  the  United  States'  includes  all  laws  or 
parts  thereof  enacted  by  the  Congress  that 
(1)  apply  to  or  within  Alaska  at  the  time 
of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into 
the  Union,  (2)  are  not  'territorial  laws'  as 
defined  In  this  paragraph,  and  (3)  are  not  in 
conflict  with  any  other  provisions  of  this 
act." 

The  ICC  has,  therefore,  taken  the  position 
that,  by  virtue  of  statehood,  all  forms  of 
surface  transportation  operating  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  within  Alaska  and 
to  and  from  Alaska  became  subject  to  regu- 
lation under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
and  related  acts,  to  the  same  extent  that 
similar  transportation  within  and  between  all 
of  the  other  States  is  subject  to  such  regula- 
tion, except  for  the  Government  owned  and 
operated  Alaska  Railroad  and  such  water 
transportation  as  was  excluded  by  section  27 
(b)  of  the  Statehood  Act. 

More  specifically,  section  27(b)  means  that 
the  ICC  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  water  trans- 
portation (except  to  a  limited  extent  over 
voluntarily  established  rail-water  rates  un- 
der sec.  1(  1 1  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act*  between  ports  in  Alaska  and  other  U.S. 
ports,  nor  over  water  tran.sportation  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  between  ports  In 
Alaska  over  the  high  seas.  Including  move- 
ments between  points  on  the  Inside  Passage, 
such  as  Ketchikan,  Juneau,  and  Haines. 
Operations  of  the  latter  nature  are  on  the 
high  seas  within  the  meaning  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916.  and  therefore  continue  to 


be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board.  However,  since  no  authority 
was  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Miirltime 
Board,  nor  withheld  from  the  ICC,  by  the 
Statehood  Act  with  respect  to  the  regulation 
of  water  transportation  in  interstate  com- 
merce between  points  In  Alaska,  other  than 
over  the  high  seas,  sxich  transportation  be- 
came subject  to  the  Commission's  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  admission  of  Ahtska  as  a 
State. 

The  Government  owned  and  operated 
Alaska  Railroad,  the  principal  transportation 
facility  In  Alaska,  was  not.  prior  to  state- 
hood, subject  to  regulation  by  any  regulatory 
agency,  nor  did  it  become  subject  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission's  jurisdiction 
upon  the  admission  of  the  new  State. 

The  only  other  common  carrier  by  railroad 
operating  in  Al.Lsk.i,  is  the  White  Paas  &i 
Yukon  Railroad,  a  Canadian  carrier,  extend- 
ing about  20  miles  into  Alaska  from  the 
Canadian-Alaskan  boundary  to  Skagway. 
Prior  to  the  admission  of  Alaska  Into  the 
Union,  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  provided  In  section  1(1)  of  the  act, 
applied  not  only  to  ral!  transportation  In 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  but  also  to 
Intraterritorial  rail  transportation  within 
the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Under  section  8(d) 
of  the  Statehood  Act,  the  Commission's  ju- 
risdiction over  the  intrastate  services  of  this 
carrier  will  continue  in  effect  until  such 
time  as  the  State  takes  action  to  assume  such 
Jurisdiction. 

At  present,  with  respect  to  regulation  of 
surface  transportation  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  within  Alaska  and  between 
Alaska  and  the  other  States.  ICC  has  Juris- 
diction over  common  carrier  railroads  (ex- 
cept the  Alaska  Railroad),  comm.on  carrier 
pipelines  (other  than  gas  or  water),  com- 
mon and  contract  motor  carriers,  motor  car- 
rier brokers,  common  and  contract  water 
carriers  operating  within  Alaska  (other  than 
over  the  high  seas),  and  freight  forwarders. 
The  Federal  Maritime  Board  h.is  Jurisdiction 
over  regular  route  w.iter  common  carriers 
operating  between  Alaska  and  other  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  between  Alaskan 
ports  over  the  high  seas. 

Before  statehood  for  Alaska,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  generally  had  Jurisdic- 
tion over  economic  matters  Involving  com- 
mon air  carriers  of  pa.'sergers.  property,  and 
mall,  holding  certificates  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  to  operate  to,  from,  and 
within  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Freight  for- 
warders and  air  express  companies,  termed 
"indirect  air  carriers,"  were  also  subject  to 
economic  regulation  by  CAB. 

Concerning  air  safety:  Safety  rulemaking 
is  the  prime  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  under  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
however,  is  charged  with  the  prime  respon- 
sibility for  the  investigation  of  aircraft  ac- 
cidents and  the  finding  of  probable  cause 
thereof  as  well  as  the  making  of  recommen- 
dations to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  for  the  prevention  of  rinii- 
lar  accidents  In  the  future. 

In  connection  with  the  discharge  of  it.s 
duty  with  respect  to  safety.  CAB  is  required 
to  provide  for  the  appropriate  participation 
of  FAA  in  the  conduct  of  field  investiga- 
tions. The  Administrator  Is  authorized  Ijn 
request  of  CAB  to  investigate  and  report 
to  CAB  on  aircraft  accidents.  CAB  may  use 
the  Administrator's  report  In  determining 
probable    cause    of    the    accident 

■With  statehood  for  Alaska,  the  Federal 
regulatory  system  for  Alaskan  air  services 
was  substantially  unchanged.  Safety  regu- 
lation Is  not  materially  affected.  Economic 
regulation  continues  to  be  a  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  function.  Accordingly,  CAB 
authorization  will  continue  to  be  necessary 
for  operations  carried  on  between  points 
within  Alaska  which  in\olve  the  carriage  of 
mail    or    Interstate    traffic    and    operations 


through  the  airspace  outside  Alaska,  as  well 
as  for  oijerations  involving  air  transportation 
to  and  from  points  outside  of  Alaska.  Since 
most  of  the  present  airlines  operating  to  and 
from  or  within  Alaska  fall  Into  these  cate- 
gories, no  substantial  changes  in  their  op- 
erating authority  will  be  necessary. 

The  {)urrly  Intrastate  operations  of  air 
carriers  within  Alaska,  which  were  regulated 
by  the  Board  as  Intraterritorial  operations. 
will  become  subject  to  State  economic  regu- 
lation at  such  time  as  the  Alaska  Legislature 
establishes  its  own  regulatory  system.  Until 
that  time,  however,  the  CAB  will  continue  to 
have  Jurisdiction.  The  Board  h.-.s  stated  this 
as  its  understanding  of  the  interpretation  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  section  8(d)  of 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 

Concerning  the  continued  necessity  for 
Presidential  approval  of  certificate  awards 
pertaining  to  Alaska,  the  CAB  has  stated 
that  air  transport. aion  services  between  the 
other  States  and  Al.xska,  which  under  prior 
law  constitute  oversea  air  transportation, 
became  interstate  air  transportation  upon 
the  effective  date  of  Alaska  statehood,  and 
that  therefore  Presidential  approval  of  certif- 
icates for  such  air  transportation  under 
section  801  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  (and 
fts  Euccespor,  the  Feder.il  Aviation  Act  i  wiil 
Vio  longer  be  required.  Tlie  Board  has  pointed 
out  that  Inasmuch  as  section  8(d)  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  has  been  Interpreted 
as  continuing  the  Board's  economic  regula- 
tory Jurisdiction  over  purely  intrastate  op- 
erations in  Alaska  until  such  time  as  the 
Alaska  Legislature  establishes  its  own  syEtcin 
of  regulation.  Presidential  approval  wili  con- 
tinue to  be  required  for  certificates  of  this 
type  pending  such  action  by  Alaska. 

Hawaii 
With  respect  to  water  transportation  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  the  other  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  retained  jurisdiction 
upon  the  advent  of  Hawaiian  statehood  be- 
cause of  section  18iaj  of  the  Hawaiian  Sute- 
hood  Act  v.hlch  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  depriving  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Biard  of  t!ie  exclu.slve  Juris- 
diction heretofore  conferred  on  It  over  com- 
mon carriers  engaged  In  transportation  by 
water  between  any  port  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  other  ports  in  the  United  Slates, 
or  possessions,  or  is  conferring  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Jurisdiction 
over  tran.'?portatlon  by  water  between  any 
such  ports." 

As  pointed  out  previously,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  provides  for  ICC  Jurisdiction 
over  transportation  by  common  carrier  rail- 
roads l<K?ated  within  territories.  This  juris- 
diction includes  not  only  transportation  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  but  alsj 
intraterritorial  rail  transpyortatlon  carried  on 
within  the  tprritory.  "ITius.  the  Commission 
h.ad  Jurisdiction  over  railroads  In  Hawaii 
prior  to  statehood  When  Hawaii  became  a 
State,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  con- 
tinued to  be  applicable  to  common  carrier 
rail  transportation  within  the  Islands,  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce,  the  same  as 
it  applies  to  Interstate  and  foreign  trans- 
portation in  the  other  49  States.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provLso  of  section  15  of  the 
Statehood  Act,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
continues  to  apply  to  intra.-'tate  transporta- 
tion within  the  islands  until  the  State  of 
Hawaii  assumes  jurisdiction  over  such  in- 
trastate transportation,  but  not  for  a  longer 
period  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  admis- 
sion. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  State, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  became  appli- 
cable to  moU^r  transportation  In  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  within  the  Islands  the 
same  as  it  previously  applied  to  such  trans- 
portation within  the  other  States.  The  State 
of  Hawaii,  of  course,  may  assume  Jurlsdic- 
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tlon  over  motor  transportation  In  intrastate 
commerce  within  the  Islands. 

As  pointed  out  above,  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  18(a  i  of  the  Statehood  Act. 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  does  not  apply 
to  water  transportation  between  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  the  other  States.  Nor  does  the 
act  apply  to  transportation  over  the  high  seas 
between  points  in  the  islands.  If  there  were 
for-hire  water  carrier  transportation  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  on  rivers  within 
tlie  islands,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
would  apply  to  such  transportation.  It  is 
understood,  liowever.  that  there  is  no  such 
transportation,  at  least  no  such  transporta- 
tion as  would  not  be  exempt  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303 

The    Interstate    Commerce    Act    applies    to 
the    Uansporuuion    between    points    in    the 
Slates  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by 
freight    forwa.rders.      Freight    forwarders,    in 
carrying  out  theu-  undertaking,  use  the  facil- 
ities of  other  authorized   carriers  instead  of 
themselves  operating  railroads,   motor  vehi- 
cles, or  vessels      The  definition  for  purposes 
of    freight    forwarder   regulation    appears    In 
section  402(a)(5)   of  the  act.     Upon  the  ad- 
mission of  Hawaii  as  a  State,  the  appropriate 
provisions   of   the    Interstate   Commerce   Act 
became  applicable  to  freight  forwarder  trans- 
portation   between    Hawaii    and    the    other 
States.      Section    418    of    the    act,    however, 
limits    freight    forwarders   to   using   carriers 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and 
section  18(a)   of  the  Statehood  Act  prevents 
water  carriers  between  Hawaii  and  the  other 
States  from   becoming  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act;  consequently  It  appears 
that  frelgiit  forwarders  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  may  not  engage  in  oper- 
ations between  Hawaii  and  the  other  States. 
Previoiisly  some  freight    forwarders   oper- 
ated  between   the  other  States   and   Hawaii, 
applying    combinations   of    the    rates    estab- 
lished   under   the    Interstate   Commerce   Act 
between  the  Inland  points  in  the  States  and 
the   ports,   and    rates    between    the   stateside 
ports  and  Hawaii   establi.shed  under  the  In- 
tercostal Shipping  Act  of  1933.     It  Is  under- 
stood that  these  operations  involve  primarily 
household    goods    and    certain    Government 
traffic.      Presumably   this    type    of   operation 
win    be    continued    since    the    admission    of 
Hawaii  Into  the  Union. 

With  the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  statehood. 
the  regulatory  situation  with  respect  both 
to  safety  and  to  economic  regulation  became 
almost  the  same  for  Hawaiian  air  transporta- 
tion as  that  described  above  for  Alaska. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act.  the  ICC  Immediately  assumed  and  ex- 
ercised Its  Jurisdiction  over  the  motor 
carriers  serving  Alaska.  Installing  a  resident 
agent  that  Issued  temporary  authorities,  re- 
quired the  filing  of  tariffs,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  safety  and  other  provisions  of 
the  applicable  laws. 

In  Hawaii,  however,  the  ICC  took  Just  the 
opposite  position.  As  a  result  of  the  decision 
In  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-59,  Motor  Carrier  Opera- 
tion in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  Commission 
declined  to  exercise  regulatory  authority  over 
the  motor  carriers  in  Hawaii  engaged  in  In- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce. 

rv  opposmoN  to  icc  regulation  or  dome.stic 

CARRIERS 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  an  identi- 
cal version  of  S.  1725  In  the  86th  Congress 
there  developed  considerable  resistance 
against  regulation  of  wat<r  carriers  by  the 
ICC.  Tills  opposition  to  ICC  Jurisdiction 
over  such  water  transportation,  centering 
in  Alaska  and  extending  to  parts  of  the 
Northwestern  United  States,  was  based  on 
two  main  objections.  "Hie  first  major  ob- 
jection asserted  that  water  transportation 
under  ICC  regulation  since  the  TransporU- 
tlon  Act  of  1940  had  not  only  failed  to 
flourish  but  had  diminished  to  the  point  of 
almost  disappearing.  The  second  ground  for 
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objection  to  ICC  regulation  of  water  carriers 
lies  in  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  and,  to  some  extent,  those 
ol  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  the  Commis- 
sion s  decision  with  respect  to  export  rates 
by  rail  within  the  United  States  as  applicable 
to  Alaska  traffic.  In  a  complaint  filed  with 
the  Commission,  It  was  charged  that  the 
present  rate  adjustments  were  unlawful  in 
requiring  Alaska  traffic  to  pay  substantially 
higher  freight  rates  while  moving  on  rail- 
roads Within  the  mainland  48  Slates  than 
accorded  the  same  articles  of  rail  traffic  mov- 
ing to  and  from  west  coast  ports  for  trans- 
shipment to  and  from  points  in  the  Orient. 
The  ICC  found  nothing  unlawful  about  this 
practice  and  held  that  such  rail  rates  on 
Alaska  traffic  are  lawful  iU.S.  v.  Great 
Suithern  Ra:lway.  301  ICC.  21   (1957)). 

V     NFED  FOR   JOINT  RATES   AND  THROUGH  ROVTES 

From  the  brief  description  of  transporta- 
tion regulation  set  forth  above  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  regulatory  pattern  for  trans- 
portation between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the 
other  States  Is  a  complex  one  Involving 
numerous  statutes  and  several  regulatory 
agencies.  The  present  regulatory  .scheme 
does  not  encourage  economic  Interchange 
of  goods  between  either  Alaska  or  Hawaii 
and  the  other  States. 

Rate  recnlation  particularly  should  be  so 
established  as  to  facilitate  the  free  flow  of 
commerce.  When  the  point  is  reached  in 
regulation  that  the  movement  of  goods  is 
cumbersome  and  expensive,  st-cps  should  be 
taken  to  simplify  the  entire  procedure. 
Such  steps  are  needed  for  Alaskan  and 
Hawaiian  transportation. 

Often  in  order  to  move  goods  between 
Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other  States,  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  by  a  shipper  with 
each  one  of  the  carriers  handling  the  traffic. 
If  five  carriers  are  Involved  in  moving  the 
goods  from  origin  to  destination,  five  sepa- 
rate contracts  are  necessary,  and  five  sepa- 
rate rates  must  be  ascertained,  often  from 
a  large  number  of  tariffs  on  file  with  the 
various  agencies  and  at  different  locations. 
This  is  expensive  and  time  consuming  both 
to  shippers  and  carriers.  In  addition,  each 
of  the  carriers  with  which  such  contracts 
are  made  is  liable  for  loss  and  damage  that 
may  occur  only  while  the  freight  Is  being 
handled  by  that  carrier.  The  fixing  of  such 
liability  on  a  carrier  when  a  number  of 
transportation  companies  have  handled  the 
freight  places  a  great  burden  on  the  shlpf)€r; 
in  fact,  the  situation  Is  In  many  respects 
similar  to  that  which  existed  before  the 
passage  of  the  original  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce In  1887. 

S.  1725  is  designed  to  overcome  these  and 
other  handicaps  now  Involved  In  moving 
traffic  Jointly  by  a  number  of  carriers  be- 
tween Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other  States. 
Passage  of  the  legislation  would  allow  the 
shipper  to  make  one  contract  with  the  orig- 
inating carrier  on  behalf  of  all  carriers  han- 
dling the  goods,  and  to  ascertain  the  rate 
for  the  through  movement  by  consulting  a 
single  tariff.  The  shipping  contract  would 
call  for  the  payment  of  a  single  transporta- 
tion charge.  This  would  be  divided,  of 
course,  between  the  participating  carriers, 
but  the  division  would  be  their  responsibil- 
ity, subject  to  regulation  by  a  Joint  board, 
not  that  of  the  shipper. 

Good  service  will  be  promoted  by  enact- 
ment of  this  bin  because  participating  car- 
riers will  have  opportunity  and  incentive  to 
coordinate  facilities  and  schedules  and 
standardize  their  procedures  in  handling 
through  freight.  This  will  offer  obvious  ad- 
vantages In  expediting  all  cargoes,  but  espe- 
cially containerized  cargoes.  I.e..  cargoes 
which  move  in  large  vans  or  containers  and 
need  no  rehandllng  in  transit  no  matter  how 
often  or  In  what  sequence  the  container  Is 
shifted  between  train,  truck,  ship,  plane, 
or  barge.  The  minimization  of  cargo  han- 
dling offers  the  brightest  single  prospect  of 


reducing  shipping  costs.  So,  also,  does  the 
the  device  of  the  single-factor  Joint  rate 
for  through  service,  since  experience  proves 
that  such  a  rate  is  in  most  instances  ma- 
terially lower  than  a  combination  of  local 
rates  of  connecting  carriers  not  participating 
in  ttirough-service  arrangements. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  committee,  it  has  been  pointetl 
out  th.it  joint  rates  and  through  routes 
afforded  by  such  single  contracts  have  gen- 
erally resulted  in  a  reduction  of  charges  to 
the  shipper.  Such  reduction  in  transporta- 
tion charges  should  come  about  because  of 
the  economy  of  established  channels  of 
commerce  through  which  substantial  traffic 
may  flow,  and  because  of  reduced  account- 
ing costs  and  freight  rate  calculation  cost.s. 
Competition,  once  a  through  route  with 
joint  rates  is  established,  should  insure  that 
a  number  of  companies  will  join  in  arrange- 
ments to  offer  service  of  this  sort. 

While  there  Is  no  assurance  of  the  amount 
of  reduction  to  be  gained  In  transportation 
charges  by  the  requiring  of  Joint  rales  and 
through  routes,  representatives  of  various 
tran.sp>  rtation  interests  have  mentioned  a 
reduction  in  rates  of  10  percent  under  pres- 
ent charges  because  of  the  Inherent  econ- 
omies of  joint  rates  and  through  routes. 
Improved  service,  of  course,  should  accom- 
pany the  establishment  of  Joint  arrange- 
ments from  origin  to  destination.  Efficient 
and  economical  transportation  service  Is  of 
m.-^^jor  importance  because  both  States  are 
dependent  on  transportation  for  virtuallv 
everything  they  buy,  sell,  or  use.  and  their 
transport  facilities  must  offer  good  service  at 
the  lowest  possible  rates  If  their  economies 
are  to  fiourish. 

There  was  almost  universal  support  for 
the  voluntary  or  permissive  approach  and 
likewise  almost  universal  opposition  to  the 
mandatory  approach  to  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  Experience  shows  that  when 
carriers  in  the  different  forms  of  transporta- 
tion enter  into  Joint  rates  and  through 
routes  willingly,  results  are  more  satisfac- 
tory than  when  such  Joint  arrangements  are 
compulsory. 

There  have  been  numerous  pronounce- 
ments of  the  great  need  for  more  coordina- 
tion of  transportation  service  in  order  better 
to  serve  the  public  with  lower  cost,  more 
satisfactory  service.  Some  claim  that  this 
coordination  of  service  can  be  obtained  only 
by  common  ownership  of  the  various  forms 
of  transpKDrtatlon.  Others  claim  that  if  the 
real  purpose  Is  to  render  better  and  cheaper 
service  to  the  public  that  coordination  can 
be  realized  by  voluntary  action  between  the 
various  forms  of  carriage  without  common 
ownership. 

If  such  arrangements  can  be  made  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  carriers  presenting  such 
service  should  work  together  amlcablv. 
there  should  be  less  litigation  and  generally 
a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  than  that 
afforded  by  any  compulsory  requirements. 
In  view  of  all  this  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  enactment  of  S.  1725  will  be  a 
proving  ground  for  coordinated  transporta- 
tion service.  If  service  under  the  terms  of 
S.  1725  between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the 
other  States  proves  successful  by  the  car- 
riers showing  that  they  wish  to  render 
service  on  a  voluntary  basis  rather  than 
form  large  combines  of  different  modes  of 
transportation  under  a  single  ownership, 
coordinated  transportation  service  with  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  public  will  have  taken 
a  great  step  forward. 

An  example  of  the  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion that  exists  In  the  absence  of  Joint  rates 
and  through  routes  Is  Illustrated  by  can- 
cellation of  such  arrangements  between  the 
Alaska  Railroad   and  other  carriers. 

For  many  years  the  Alaska  Railroad  filed 
its  tariffs  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  information  only  and  pub- 
lished them  with  ICC  identifying  numbers. 
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Thus.  Alaska  joint  freight  tariff  No.  5-1. 
effective  August  7,  1952.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  Berger 
Transportation  Co..  and  Coastwise  Line,  was 
published  by  the  Alaska  Railroad  as  "ICC 
No.  205."  This  tariff  was  not  filed  with  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board.  The  joint  rates 
tiled  by  the  Alaska  Railroad,  with  concur- 
rence of  the  steamship  companies,  were  not 
subject  to  the  regulatory  control  of  either 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board. 

Following  an  investigation  of  water  rates 
to  Alaska  in  connection  with  its  considera- 
tion of  proposed  changes  in  rates,  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission  stated  in  a  report 
(U.S.  Maritime  Commission.  Alaskan  rates 
(No.  571)  and  Alaska  rate  investigation  No. 
2  (No.  572),  decided  August  28.  1941)   that — 

"Alaska  Steamship  maintains  joint  rates 
and  fares  with  Alaska  Railroad,  which  Is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Act  of  March  12,  1914  (ch.  37:  38 
Stat.  305).  Apparently  these  rates  do  not 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (34  Atty. 
Gen.  232).  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  re- 
spondent Alaska  Steamship  should  cancel 
existing  joint  through  rates  and  fares  with 
Alaska  Railroad  and  establish  in  lieu 
thereof  proportional  rates  for  the  water 
transportation  Involved.  No  order  to  that 
effect  win  be  entered  at  this  time,  but  con- 
sideration win  be  given  to  the  Issuance  of 
such  an  order  If  the  action  indicated  Is  not 
taken    within    a    reasonable    time." 

Joint  rates,  however,  were  still  being  pub- 
lished nearly  12  years  later. 

In  Alaskan  rate  investigation  No.  3  (No. 
661),  decided  June  15,  1948,  the  Maritime 
Commission  again  called  attention  to  this 
matter  and  stated:  "We  believe  that  ample 
time  has  been  given  the  carriers  by  water 
to  make  the  changes  suggested."  No  final 
action  occurred,  however,  until   1953. 

The  cancellation  of  these  joint  rates  was 
the  culmination  of  a  series  of  events.  The 
Alaska  Railroad,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  proposed  various 
increases  in  rates.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  not  consult«d  because  it 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  railroad  even 
though  ICC  numbers  appeared  on  the  tariffs. 
Protests  from  Alaska  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  rates  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  requested  that  the  railroad  hold  hear- 
ings in  Alaska.  A  new  rate  structure  recom- 
mended by  the  railroad  became  effective  July 
1,  1952.  The  railroad  reissued  its  joint 
through  tariffs,  presumably  reflecting  the 
adjusted  rates  in  Alaska.  Complaints  which 
followed  could  not  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  because  It 
had  no  jurisdiction  nor  could  action  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  with  whom 
no  tariffs  had  been  filed.  On  January  29, 
1953,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  letter  requested  that  the  tariff  on  file 
with  It  be  canceled.    The  Commission  said: 

"In  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission 
in  the  above-«clted  proceedings,  and  in  order 
to  remove  any  circumvention  of  regulation 
now  resulting  from  this  tariff,  it  is  clear  that 
your  ICC  No.  205  should  be  canceled  and 
that  no  additional  publications  providing 
Joint  rates  between  the  Alaska  Railroad  and 
water  carriers  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  should  be  placed  in 
the  Commission's  tariff  files." 

The  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  water  car- 
riers immediately  complied  and  published 
new  rates  meeting  these  requirements.  The 
water  carriers  filed  proportional  tariffs  with 
the  Board  which  showed  the  water  carrier 
share  of  the  rates  requiring  a  rail  haul  be- 
yond Seward.  The  railroad  published  a 
memorandum  tariff  which  was  not  filed  with 
any  regulatory  agency  showing  through 
rates  from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  rail  points 


In  the  interior    (memorandum  freight    tariff 
No.   5- J,  ARR  No.   1.  effective  July    1.    1953). 

Thus,  joint  through  tariff  rates  on  file 
with  a  regulatory  authority  were  discontin- 
ued insofar  as  Alaska  traffic  is  concerned 
The  published  rates  available  thereafter  left 
much  to  be  desired.  Tlie  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.'s  proportional  tariff  (Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  tariff  No.  737,  FMBF  No.  56.  ICC  No 
68)  was  essentially  a  water-carrier  tariff 
with  some  modifications  to  meet  rail  condi- 
tions. The  Alaska  Railroad's  memorandum 
tariff  was  essentially  a  rail  tariff  modified  to 
meet  water-carrier  conditions  Despite  their 
being  worked  out  jointly,  the  two  t.nriffs  did 
not  fit  together  in  all  particulars  the  rail- 
road allowed  a  class  or  a  commodity  rate  to  be 
applied  depending  on  which  was  lower;  the 
steamship  companies  did  not.  The  Ahiska 
Railroad  quite  obviously  is  interested  in  car- 
load and  less-than-carload  rates  and  .ship- 
ments, but  at  least  some  of  the  water  carriers 
consider  that  the  assembling  of  carload  ship- 
ments is  a  disad'.antage  to  them 

This  example  further  shows  the  need  for 
the  legislation  embodied  in  S.  17'25  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  joint  rates  and  through 
routes  between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  tlie 
other  States. 

VI.    SUIPPCR    .\ND    CARRIER    SUPPORT    FOR    A    JOINT 
BOARD 

Shippers  and  carriers  appearing  before  the 
committee  almost  without  exception  favored 
the  concept  of  a  joint  board  composed  of  one 
representative  each  from  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  opposed  the  en- 
actment of  S.  1725  This  IS  understandable 
because  the  Commission  has  favored  legisla- 
tion that  would  amend  the  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii Statehood  Acts  to  take  Jurisdiction  over 
water  carriers  from  the  Maritime  Board  and 
confer  It  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Your  committee  is  concerned 
by  the  attitude  taken  by  ICC  in  the  Com- 
mission's report  on  S.  2452.  the  joint  board 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress. In  its  letter  to  Chairman  Magni.'son 
commenting  on  S.  2452.  dated  December  31. 
1959,  the  Commission  stated: 

"Basically,  the  three  agencies  from  which 
the  joint  board  would  be  selected  operate 
under  materially  different  rules  of  rateniak- 
Ing.  In  fact,  they  were  established  to  per- 
form different  functions.  Among  other 
things,  this  Commission  as  solely  a  regula- 
tory agency  Is  independent  of  the  executive 
branch  and  is  not  charged  with  the  promo- 
tion of  any  particular  form  of  transportation. 
The  other  agencies,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  while 
independent  in  their  regulatory  functions. 
have  their  chairmen  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  are  charged  with  some  measure  of 
promotional  activity  In  the  particular  fields 
In  which  they  operate." 

Your  committee  points  out  that  regard- 
less of  whether  a  member  of  the  joint  board 
served  on  an  agency  having  both  regulatory 
and  so-called  promotional  functions  or 
whether  such  member  serves  in  an  agency 
that  Is  entirely  regulatory,  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  his  functions  with  strict 
Impartiality.  The  responsibility  of  the  Joint 
board  member  will  be  to  handle  objectively 
all  matters  referred  to  the  board  No  mem- 
ber should  regard  himself  as  the  guardian  of 
a  particular  Industry.  The  propo.sed  legis- 
lation provides  for  cotirt  review  of  actions 
of  the  board. 

In  the  same  letter,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  raises  another  objection 
to  S.  2452: 

"Under  the  joint  board  proposal  m  S. 
2452.  1 1725 1  In  the  event  of  disagreement 
on  important  questions  involving  two  or 
more  modes  of  transportation,  but  not  all 
of  them,  the  deciding  vote  could  be  cast  by 
representative  of  the  agency  having  no  real 
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interest  in  the  subject  matter.  For  example, 
a  joint  motor-water-rall  situation,  with 
movement  Involved,  the  CAB  repre- 
t'e  could  cast  the  deciding  vote 
Likewise,  in  proposed  joint  operations  be- 
tween air  and  motor  or  rail,  but  with  no 
water  movement  involved,  the  deciding  vote 
might  be  that  of  the  Maritime  Board  rep- 
resentative." 

The  statement  that  under  the  terms  of 
S.  1725  the  deciding  vote  could  be  cast  by  a 
representative  of  the  regulatory  agency  hav- 
ing "no  real  interest  in  the  subject  matter" 
in  the  case  of  disagreement  on  important 
questions  involving  two  ur  more  modes  of 
transixirtation  seems  to  miss  entirely  the 
point  of  establishing  the  Joint  board.  It 
is  the  view  of  your  committee  and  its  pur- 
pose in  recommending  enactment  of  S.  1725 
that  ;ill  members  of  the  joint  board  have  a 
"real  interest"  in  the  subject  matter  Fa- 
voring nf  one  form  of  transportation  against 
another  because  of  membership  on  a  certain 
regulatory  agency  is  not  cont€mplated  by 
the  terms  of  the  legislation.  The  matters 
that  come  before  the  Joint  board  should  be 
decided  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
statute  and  with  regard  to  the  public  inter- 
est which  the  statute  would  be  enacted  to 
protect.  The  committee  has  confidence  that 
Joint  board  members  will  adhere  strictly  to 
such  standards  if  legislation  embodied  in 
S.  1725  is  enacted  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i.s  open  to  amendmenl.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  propo.sed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enurossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou<)e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aynerica    in    Congress   assembled, 

THROUGH     SERVICE     AND     JOINT     RATK.S 

Section  1.  Air  carriers  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  common  carriers 
subject  to  parts  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  a.-  amended,  and 
common  carriers  by  water  subject  to  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  as  amended,  or  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act.  1933.  as  amended  (in- 
cluding persons  who  hold  themselves  out  to 
transport  goods  by  water  but  who  do  not 
own  or  operate  vessels),  may  establish 
through  service  and  joint  rates  and  charges 
with  any  other  such  common  carriers  in 
connection  with  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty between  the  State  of  Alaska  or  the  State 
of  Hawaii  and  the  other  States;  except  that 
air  carriers  not  directly  engaged  In  the  op- 
eration of  aircraft  in  air  transportation 
(Other  than  companies  engaged  in  the  air 
express  business)  may  not  establish  joint 
rates  or  charges,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  with  common  carriers  subject  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  as  amended,  or 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933.  as 
amended;  Provided  hou-ever.  That  the  au- 
thority to  establish  through  service  and 
joint  rates  shall  not  be  applicable  to  inter- 
state operations  within  the  State  of  Hawaii 
by  motor  common  carriers  of  property 

JOINT  RATES  TO  BE  JUST.  REASONABLE.  AND  NON- 
DISCRIMINATORY 

Sec.  2.  Joint  rates  and  charges  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  classifications, 
rules,  regulations,  and  practices  affecting 
such  joint  rates  or  charges  shall  be  just  and 
reasonable,  and  free  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tions as  to  shippers  and  conslgness.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  carriers  party  there- 
to to  establish  just,  reasonable,  and  eqtn- 
table  divisions  thereof  between  the  carriers 
participating  therein,  which  shall  not  un- 
duly prefer  or  prejudice  any  of  such  partici- 
pating carriers. 
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riLING    or   TARUTS 

Sec.  3.  Wliere  through  service  and  Joint 
rates  are  esUbllshed.  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  of  the  carriers  party  thereto  to  file 
tariffs  naming  such  joint  rates  with  the 
agency  having  regulatory  jurisdiction  over 
the  portion  of  the  through  services  to  be 
performed  by  such  carrier,  in  accordance 
with  the  tariff  rules  and  regulations  of  such 
agency.  Such  tariffs  shall  state  that  they 
are  filed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

COMPLIANCE    WITH    TARIFFS 

Sec.  4.  No  carrier  party  to  a  tariff  filed  in 
accordance  with  section  3  shall  charge  or 
demand  or  collect  or  receive  a  greater  or 
lesser  or  different  compensation  for  trans- 
portation between  points  served  by  It  and 
points  served  by  any  other  such  carrier  or 
for  any  service  In  connection  therewith,  than 
the  rates  and  charges  so  filed;  and  no  such 
carrier  shall.  In  any  manner  or  by  any  de- 
vice, directly  or  indirectly,  or  through  any 
agent  or  broker  or  others,  refund  or  remit 
any  portion  of  the  rates  or  charges  so  speci- 
fied, or  extend  to  any  person  any  privileges 
or  facilities  other  than  those  described  In 
such  tariffs.  The  willful  failure  of  any  such 
carrier  to  observe  tariffs  filed  in  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  bo  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  section  41(1). 

REFERENCE    TO    JOINT   BOARD 

Sec  5  All  matters  relating  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  through  service  and  Joint  rates  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  divisions 
thereof,  and  classifications,  regulations,  and 
practices  relating  thereto,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  joint  board  to  be  created  as  pro- 
vided in  section  6  Such  matters  may  be 
referred  to  the  Joir.t  Board  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commi!;sif.n.  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Board,  or  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
each  upon  its  own  initiative,  and  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Joi  it  Board  by  any  of  such 
agencies  upon  the  filing  with  any  such  agen- 
cy of  a  complaint  oursuant  to  this  section. 
Complaints  may  be  filed  by  any  shipper, 
consignee,  or  carrle.-  affected  thereby,  charg- 
ing that  any  joint  rate  or  charge  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  classification, 
regulation,  or  practice  relating  thereto.  Is, 
or  will  be.  In  vlolailon  of  section  2  of  this 
Act.  Any  carrier  participating  in  a  Joint  rate 
established  pursuart  to  this  Act  may  file  a 
complaint  charging  that  the  divisions  of 
such  Joint  rate  are  in  violation  of  section  2 
of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF    JOINT    BOARD 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed  a 
Joint  board  to  con.slder  and  pass  upon  mat- 
ters to  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Board  as 
provided  In  section  ;•  of  this  Act.  The  Joint 
Board  shall  consist  of  three  members,  one 
each  to  be  designated  from  among  the 
membership  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Corimlsslon.  by  the  Chair- 
man of  each  such  a^:ency.  The  Joint  Board 
so  designated  shall  elect  a  chairman  from 
the  membership  of  the  Board.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Board  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment.  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  a 
member  to  fill  the  vacancy  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  approjjrlate  agency  chairman 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  term;  In  case 
of  temporary  absence  of  a  member,  an  al- 
ternate member  shall  be  designated  In  the 
same  manner,  to  serve  for  the  duration  of 
the  absence.  The  affirmative  votes  of  any 
two  mbers  of  the  Joint  Board  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  deposition  of  any  matter 
which  may  come  before  It.  The  Joint  Board 
is  authorized  to  us;,  as  needed  and  with 
consent  of  the  respective  agencies,  the 
available  space,  services,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  anc  facilities  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 


Board  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act.  such  use  to  be  subject  to  the  supcr- 
\islon  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall,  as  need 
arises,  assign  hearing  examiners  from  their 
respective  staffs,  to  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Board. 

JURISDICTION    or    BOARD 

Sec.  7.  The  Joint  Board,  In  p>asElng  upon 
matters  referred  to  It  under  section  5,  shall 
have  the  same  powers  which  section  216  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  section  316,  confers 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  respect  of  common  carriers  of  property 
by  motor  vehicle.  In  the  exercise  of  Its 
power  to  prescribe  just  and  reason .^ble  Joint 
rates  and  charges  filed  pursuant  tc  this  Act, 
and  classifications,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices relating  thereto,  the  Joint  Board  shall 
observe  the  standards  set  forth  In  sectioti 
216(1)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  sectior,  316(1): 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Jol::it  Board 
shall  not  have  jurisdiction  over  local  rates 
and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con(;trued  as 
removing  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  jurlscictlon  to 
regulate  local  rates  of  carriers  e.stabllshln(» 
Joint  rates  between  the  State  of  Ala.-^ka  or 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  the  other  States. 

HEARINGS 

Sec  8  All  matters  referred  to  the  Joint 
Board  shall  be  determined  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  ir  accord- 
ance with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  section  1001  and 
the  following.  Any  member  of  tie  Joint 
Board  and  any  hearing  examiner  as:;lgned  to 
the  Board,  when  duly  designated  by  the 
Board  for  such  purpose,  may  hold  nearlngs. 
sign  and  Issue  subpenas.  administer  oaths, 
examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence  at 
any  place  in  the  United  States. 

PROCEDURAL    POWERS    OF    THE    BO\RD 

Sec.  9.  The  Joint  Board  shall  have  the 
power  to  Issue  such  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  ns  may  be  required  for  the  orderly 
processing  of  matters  assigned  to  it.  The 
Board  shall  have  the  power  to  reculre  by 
subpena  the  attendance  and  testlnony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers,  and  documents  and  to  take  testimony 
by  deposition  relating  to  any  matter  within 
Its  jurisdiction.  The  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  paptrs,  and 
documents  may  be  required  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing. 

REVIEW   OP   BOARD   ORDERS 

Sec.  10.  Orders  of  the  Joint  Boaid  shall 
take  effect  within  a  reasonable  time,  not  less 
than  thirty  days,  and  shall  continue  in  force 
until  Its  further  order,  or  for  a  specified 
period  of  time,  as  shall  be  prescrlbec;  In  the 
order,  unless  the  same  shall  be  suspended  or 
modified  or  set  aside  by  the  Joint  Baard  or 
be  suspended  or  set  aside  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction.  Such  orders  shall  be  re- 
viewable as  pro\'lded  In  title  5,  Unitec  States 
Code,  sections  1031-1041,  Inclusive, 

effective  date 
Sec.  11.  The  members  of  the  Jolm,  Board 
shall  be  designated  within  one  bundled  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactraent  of 
this  Act,  and  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 


again  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  415.  HJl.  7577. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  «H.R.  7577* 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Etepartment 
of  Commerce,  and  sundry  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  j-ear  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  MATTERS, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  Al'PRO- 
PRIATION,   1962 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  pending  business,  S.  1154, 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE, 
OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire! 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  being  a 
watchdog  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  Den- 
ver Post  of  June  12.  1961,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Senator  Proxmire  Earns  His 
'Keep'."  tribute  is  paid  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Proxmire  Earns  His  "Keep" 

When  the  U.S.  Senate  votes  to  save  tax- 
payers $10,000  a  day  ($3.6  million  a  year)  It 
Is  entitled  to  a  few  thankful  hurrahs,  to 
which  we  add  our  own  "Hear!  Hear  I" 

This  occurred  the  other  day  when  a  bill 
by  Senator  Proxmire,  Democrat,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, was  passed  quickly  on  a  voice  vote  with 
bipartisan    support. 

It  seems  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  years 
has  been  holding  a  reserve  of  $98.1  million 
to  redeem  a  lot  of  old  currency,  some  of 
which  was  Issued  as  long  ago  as  1890. 

About  $30  million  of  this  amount  Is  In 
gold,  $36  million  is  In  sliver  and  the  balance 
Is  represented  by  Government  bonds.  This 
reserve  Is  to  redeem  the  old-style  big  bills 
which  were  Issued  before  July  1,  1929,  when 
small-size  currency  made  Its   appearance. 

The  reserve  also  covers  gold  certificates  is- 
sued after  July  1,  1929,  and  before  Jan.  30, 
1934,  the  date  when  the  Government  re- 
scinded Its  promise  to  redeem  these  certifi- 
cates with  gold. 

A  few  of  these  old  bills  turn  up  every  year 
but  It  Is  safe  to  surmise  that  most  of  them 
have  t>een  destroyed  by  fire,  floods,  shlp- 
WTecks  and  accidents. 

Proxmire  proposed  that  the  $98.1  million 
reserve  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Federal  Interest-bearing  debt,  thus  reduc- 
ing Interest  charges  by  $10,000  a  day. 

When  any  of  the  old  currency  shows  up,  it 
will  be  redeemed  In  new  currency  charged 
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against  the  non-interest-bearing  public  debt 
account. 

What  this  amounts  to  Is  a  bookkeeping 
transaction  to  unfreeze  a  reserve  which  Is  no 
longer  needed.  It  saves  money  without  af- 
fecting any  essential  Government  program. 

It  just  goes  to  show  ihat  there  are  ways 
to  save  money  in  Washington  if  diligent  and 
determined  efforts  are  made  to  smell  them 
out  and  put  them  in  effect. 

Senator  Doucu^s,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  has 
said  that  Senator  Proxmire.  "by  this  meas- 
ure, has  more  than  earned  his  'keep'  for  his 
entire  period  in  the  Senate" 

We  might  add  that  if  every  Senator  found 
a  way  to  save  $10,000  a  day.  the  total  sav- 
ing would  be  $1  million  a  day.  At  that  rate 
it  would  still  take  more  than  1.000  years  to 
pay  off  the  entire  national  debt  but.  at  least, 
we  would  be  trying. 


SUIT  BY  UNITED  STATES  TO 
END  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 
AT  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  historic  event.  A 
suit  was  instituted  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment yesterday  to  end  racial  dis- 
crimination at  the  New  Orleans  Airport 
Terminal. 

I  call  attention  to  this  matter  because 
it  follows  up  a  problem  with  which  I 
have  dealt  here  on  the  floor,  and  because 
it  also  follows  up  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  most  interesting  precedent  for  action 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  may  be  recalled  that,  in  connection 
with  an  appropriation  bill.  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  provisions  of  law  which 
prevent  segregation  in  facilities  for  in- 
terstate commerce  and  the  duty  of 
agencies  administering  Federal  aid  to 
airports  to  avoid  any  such  segregated  sit- 
uation, the  fact  was  that  municipalities, 
for  whose  benefit  airport  facilities  are 
constructed,  were  reserving,  out  of  air- 
port buildings,  let  us  say,  facilities  for 
restaurants,  building  those  facilities  at 
the  municipalities'  own  expense — which 
is  nominal  considering  the  cost  of  the 
structure — and  then  segregating  those 
restaurants. 

I  sought  to  prevent  such  a  practice  by 
an  amendment  to  the  bill.  My  request 
was  turned  down.  However,  the  Justice 
Department  is  now  following  through, 
and  also  invoking  a  very  interesting  pro- 
vision of  law  which  holds  that,  where  a 
contract  exists  for  this  kind  of  construc- 
tion to  take  place,  the  construction,  sub- 
ject to  that  contract,  may  not  house  seg- 
regated facilities,  and  the  contract  is 
violated  if  it  does. 

The  Justice  Department  instituted  a 
similar  approach  with  regard  to  a  beach 
for  which  a  contract  had  been  entered 
into  in  one  of  the  southern  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  action  of 
the  Justice  Department.  I  think  it  is  a 
disgrace  and  a  shame  to  our  country 
that  facilities  for  great  airport  terminals 
should  be  segregated  in  this  way. 

I  point  out  to  those  who  complain 
about  freedom  riders,  and  others  who 
protest,  that  in  this  kind  of  practice, 
fundamental  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion are  violated.  It  involves  such  ac- 
tions as  those  of  freedom  riders. 


I  think  the  legal  way.  the  rule  of  law, 
is  the  best  way.  I  am  much  pleased  that 
the  Justice  Department  has  proceeded 
in  this  way.  The  Department,  I  repeat, 
has  my  full  support. 

I  do  not  think  such  action  exculpates 
Congress  in  the  field  of  appropriatmg 
money  which  is  misused  in  this  way.  If 
it  is  done,  I  shall  raise  the  point.  We 
have  our  own  responsibility. 

However.  I  repeat  that  I  fully  support 
the  action  of  the  Justice  E>epartment 
I  think  it  is  most  constructive  and  it  is 
high  time  we  brought  an  end  to  practices 
which  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Constitution. 
the  morality  of  the  country,  and  express 
law  and  contract.  It  is  high  time  we 
caught  up  with  it  and  put  a  stop  to  it 


SALARIES   FOR   ASSISTANT   U.S. 
ATTORNEYS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  commented  upon  the  activities  of 
the  Justice  Department.  My  coniinent 
now  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Ju.stice 
Department  and  what  I  believe  to  be 
some  necessary  changes  to  strengthen 
the  Justice  Department  and  its  work  in 
the  field. 

Some  time  au;o  I  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastland  :.  and  to  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General.  Mr.  Byron  White.  In 
the  letter  to  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral I  wrote: 

I  am  deeply  concrrned  over  the  salary 
schedule  for  assistant  district  attorneys.  It 
apperir-.  to  m?  that  the  sal, tries  provided  are 
far  t<^)0  low  in  crder  to  engage  the  profes- 
sional .service.s  of  competont  and  experienced 
attorneys.  There  are  nuxny  clerks  ui  Hou.se 
and  Senate  comniittees  paid  much  more  tiian 
;issistant  district  attorneys  and  yet  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  office  of  the  U.S.  District 
Attorney  today  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

What  IS  the  salary  schedule  for  assistant 
di.'.trlct  attorneys  out  in  the  Midwest' 
Would  you  give  me  specific  salaries  for  as- 
signments and  also  what  if  any  plans  does 
the  Justice  Department  ha\e  for  the  im- 
provement of  these  salaries  m  order  to 
engage  the  services  of  more  qualified  peo- 
ple I  am  very  <?oncerned  about  this. 
Sincerely. 

HrnERT  H    Humphrev 

I  addressed  a  similar  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judi- 
ciary I  Mr.  EastiandI.  In  part,  speaking 
of  the  Midwest,  I  said : 

The  salaries  paid  in  the  Midwest  are  far 
too  low  in  order  to  engage  the  full-time  serv- 
ices of  competent  lawyers.  There  is  no  econ- 
omy in  trying  to  skimp  on  salary  when  you 
need  the  best  legal  talent  available.  The 
war  against  crime  and  corruption  cannot  be 
waged  with  poorly  paid  soldiers,  and  that  is 
about  wliat  is  going  on  right  now. 

Would  you  have  the  committee  look  into 
this,  and  is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  be  of 
help.' 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  I  received  a  reply  from  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Byron  White,  who.  by  the 
way,  is  doing  a  splendid  job  in  that  re- 
sponsible position  and  brings  great  honor 
and  efficiency  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Attorney  Generul. 


I  wish  to  read  in  part  what  Mr.  Byron 
White  said  in  his  letter,  and  I  shall  later 
ask  to  have  the  entire  letter  printed  in 
the   Record: 

Df:.\r  .Senator-  Tliis  has  reference  to  your 
letter  of  May  3  concerning  sahirics  for  assist- 
ant U.S.  attorneys. 

I  mii^ht  well  have  included.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, not  only  the  assistants  but  also  the 
U.S.  district  attorneys  themselves.  Mr. 
White  says: 

I  acree  with  you  tli.it  our  salaries  are  not 
as  liigli  as  they  should  be  and  it  is  our  liope 
that  sufficient  funds  will  be  made  available 
by  tlie  Congress  so  that  improvement  m  our 
salary  schedules  can  be  made  As  you  know 
we  inherited  the  old  budget,  but  we  have 
made  plans  to  ask  for  increases  whicii  will  !)e 
used  to  upgrade  salaries. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  outline  of 
the  salary  schedule.  I  ask  Senators  to 
consider  these  salaries. 

Attorneys  who  have  had  less  tlian  2  years 
of  actual  legal  experience  generally  speaking 
should  come  within  a  salary  range  from 
$6,000  to  $7,500  per  annum. 

Mr  President,  the  attorney  being 
talked  about  is  a  college  graduate,  a  man 
graduated  from  a  law  school  which  has 
a  very  stiff  course  of  academic  prepara- 
tion. This  man  has  taken  his  State  bar 
examination.  He  has  been  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  has  had  3  years  of  experi- 
ence. Then  he  is  called  upon  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
wage  war  on  crime  and  corruption  m 
this  country. 

Mr  President  there  are  hundreds  of 
secretaries  working  throughout  the  Capi- 
tol buildings  who  receive  more  than  that 
merely  to  answei  telephones  and  to  take 
dictation.  I  hope  Senators  will  not  mis- 
understand me,  for  I  do  not  mean  these 
employees  are  overpaid,  I  mean  the 
attorneys  arc  underpaid 

I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  do  not  ,^peak  for 
any  lawyers.  There  are  no  lawyers  in 
my  immediate  family. 

I  say  if  we  wish  to  have  district  attor- 
neys' offices  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
battle  against  crime,  capable  of  truly 
representing  the  public  interest  a!.;ainst 
the  vested  interests,  we  had  better  start 
employing  people  worth  more  than 
$6,000  a  vear,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
carry  on  a  mighty  cru.sade  against  the 
forces  of  evil  when  we  pay  people  as  if 
.somehow  or  other  they  were  one  step 
away  from  the  relief  rolls.  It  is  really 
shocking  to  me  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  tries  to  do  the  .iob  of 
law  enforcement  under  these  kind.s  of 
conditions. 

I  know  there  are  other  salaries  which 
are  higher.  Some  are  from  $7,500  to 
$9,000  a  year.  The  Deputy  Attorney 
General  says: 

Added  or  special  qualifications,  oi  unusu:<! 
local  conditions,  may  justify  appointment  a' 
a  higrier  rate  than  the  minimum  provided 

In  other  words,  the  Government  will 
pay  someone  $9,000  a  year  to  go  into 
a  Federal  court  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  a 
judicial  district  against  the  organized 
power  either  of  crime  or  of  some  eco- 
nomic interest  which  happens  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  United  States  and  with 
what  I  would  call  the  public  interest. 
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otnerlv^^    ^°     ^^^     ^''''^''    Attorney  ^^At  present,  our  salary  schedule  l.  as  fol-  the  motion  picture,  television,  and  allied 

Starting  salaries  .bove  $.000  per  year  will  .^^T-^iJ^^^rZ^:^^^,^^-^  ^^^ ^  T.^nS'r  ,t  .^^'^TJ^'- 

mg  mhe?;:'^  L7e-SLr;?e%TnS^imv  ot:;  'p«^'"«  ^^°"^  --«  :i^^TL^nV^Z  ^  Mr,  Perlberg  has  recently  b^en  selected 

iegli  iSrLnneri^n   i'lrr^^^^^^  ^"-   *fo^   ^^  ^-^f^  P-   -num  \hie  by^ the  State  Department  to  go  to  Russia. 

professional  duties    or    ( b  i    substantial  legal  ^»^^o"V  »">•   actual   legal   experience  Fho  aid  Where    there   Will    be    held    a    Festival    of 

experience   and    unusual    responsibilities  ^J'i''?'''"^^  f\  '^^  "^'"'"^^f"      Those  with  Films.      Mr.   Perlberg   has   contributed    a 

a  minimum  of  1  years  experience  siould  be  great   deal    to   international    rpl«tinn<:    in 

Mr.  President,  anybody  who  examines  considered    for    appointment    at          tarting  the  field  over  many  years    Dart^cuTar  ? 

the  clerk  hire  foi  a  Representative  or  a  ^^'=^^>"  °'  *^,^2^  P"  y*^"^''  ^»<l  ^^<^'  ^'^h  a  with  lesDect  to^?innpi       P^'^^''^"^^'^^^ 

?rTr?;arb^'^  ^^n^^"^^\^^\^°"  sTro^-v^oo^rrn^jr^^^^^^^"^-  ThrS^rMr^^ptiberg  made  a 

of  private  businesses  knows  that  these  2.  Ordinary  attorneys  with  more  than  3  speech  before  the  American  Cinema  Edi- 

salanes  are  totally  inadequate.     I  sup-  years  of  actual  active  practice  wii:  receive  tors,  in  which  he  proposed  what  I  think 

pose  it  is  considered  to  be  extravagant  a  salary  of  between  $7,500  and  $9,000  per  is  a  very  practical  approach  the  industry 

for  one  to  stand   up  and   suggest  that  year    Added  or  special  qualifications;,  or  un-  ought  to  be  taking  to  obtain  new  talent 

people  be  paid  n.ore.     I  do  not  believe  "^"«i  '^^^ai  conditions,  may  justify  appoint-  including  even  the  exchanRe  of  students" 

in  paying  people  more  unless  they  can  --;,:^  «  >-«'-'■  -^«  ^^-  the  minimum  which  might  help  our'Sa^L?^^^^^^^^^ 

deliver  more.     I  say  one  gets  just  about  o  ^;    .<          ,    .        ^  tionshin 

What   one   pays   lor,   and   not'  quit,   so  .,?,  T.'^LtTl^'X'  .'.'cT  J^n^J  ^President,  the  address  is  no.  very 

mucn,  lor  there  js  a  little  discount  on  having  either  (ai  supervisory  responsibility  lo^^f?-     It  is  a  very  provocative  address 

*'"^t.  over   legal    personnel    in   addition    to   their  entitled    "Producer    Perlberg    Calls    for 

I  suggest  that  fie  Government  of  the  usual  professional  duties,  or  ib)    sjbstan-  New  Blood."    Mr.  Perlberg  makes  some 

United  States  would  be  serving  the  pub*^  ^^^^  i^K^'  experience  and  unusual  responsi-  very  good  suggestions  as  to  the  search 

lie  interest  better  if  it  paid  better  salaries  biuties  in   the   entertainment   field,   which   in- 

and  required   higher  qualifications  and  .^.J,""^  ,^i^°*«  *^°  ^^»^"«  supervisory  respon-  eludes  television  and  other  related  field-; 

better   personnel,    instead    of    skimping  ^15  ooo' -  foiTow""  ^'"'^  '^°"  ''''^  ^°  to  obtain  new  talent  and  L  have  gTod 

along  with  salaries  of  $6,000,  $7,500,  or  „                   ,  pubhc  relationships,  with  the  youthful- 

$9,000  per  year  to  combat  the  most  pow-  Maxxvxum  salaries  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.  .^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^     ^  ^^ 

erf ul  forces  of  ev:l  and  corruption  the  Offices    where    the    salary    of    the    U.S.  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  mav 

■world  ever  knew  organized  in  some  areas  ""<>''"^>  -^  ^^  printed  in  the  Record. 

of  our  great  country.  $20,000  .4  offices.  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

Of  course,  some  of  the  district  attor-     1st   assistant 115.000  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

neys  receive  as  much  as  $18,000  or  $20,000     Division  chief 13,500  as  follows: 

^T  ^f^^- c^^^*"^    ^^^    ^°"^    °^^^^    '"    ^^^  **'°°°   '6  OFFICES.  Producer    Perlberg    Calls    foe    New    Blood 

United  States  in   v.hich  the  first  assist-      1st    assistant 14,000  .By  William  Perlberei 

ant    gets    $15,000    a    year.     This    is    the     Division  chief 13.000  ,.      ^        'By  ^v  mam  pen  berg) 

man  who  must  combat  the  biecpsf  rrimP  ^  "'  ^^^^  tonight  t«  ask  for  a  contribution, 

c^nHi!.ot^    nvfil^               K      f^  5           /!!  *"'°°   "*  °"^^^>  That   Contribution  is  new  blood-not   for 

syndicate    which    can    be    found    in    the     ist    assistant 13.000  the  Red  Cross  or  Mount  Sinais  blood  bank. 

*^®^-                                                                                Division  chief 11,000  but  new  blood  for  the  motion  picture  indus- 

The  U.S.  district   attorney  in  four  of-  sieooo   126  offices.  try— trained  and  creative  new  blood 

fices  gets  $20,000  8  year.     There  are  six  1  ,                                                       *  ^^  ^^^^  industry  of  ours  ever  withers  and 

offices  in  which   tfe  U.S.   district  attor-              assistant 12,000  dies,  you  cannot  blame  a  lack  of  money  or 

neys  gets  $18  000  u  year      There  are  21  sis. 000  or  less  04  offices.  facilities.    You  will  have  to  blame  people — 

offices  in  which   the  US.   district  attor-  ^^^  assistant  (If  more  than  4  assist-  short-sighted  studio  management  and  pro- 

ney    gets    $17,500    .    year,    26    offices    in         ant  U.s   attorneys, 11,000  Jucer.  and  the  memberships  of  craft,  and 

which    he    gets    $l(i.000    a    year,    and    34  Admittedly,  these  figures  are  far  below  the  We  have  all  but  closed  the  arteries  to  the 

offices   in   which   h  s  salary   is  $15,000   a  going    rates    for    attorneys    in    many    city,  flow  of  new  blood.    We  have  stifled  incentive. 

year.  county,    state,    and    other    Federal    offices.  We  have  turned  our  backs  on  young  men  and 

In   the  offices   where  the   U  S    district  ^"^'1  additional  moneys  are  made  available,  women — trained  by  universities  for  a  career 

attorney    eets    $15  i)00    a    vear     if    thprp  however    it  wUl  not  be  possible  to  raise  our  in  the  Industrv. 

are  more  than  four  assistants'    the  first  ^f""*'  ^''^'^"^^  ^"'^  ^^'"  ^'°''^'^^  ^^^  number  And.  believe  me,  we  have  spawned  a  gener- 

«^!i<=7«nt  alf^^i  1  mn  o  tfot  °^  assistant,  necessary  to  staff  our  offices.  ation  of  angry  young  men  and  women.     And 

iw>6ii.Laiii,  gei^  5.H.UUU  a  year.  as  it  is.  our  assistants  work  a  great  a:'nount  they  have  good  cause  to  be  angry. 

I  ask  any  Member  of  Congress  to  take  of    overtime   for   which    they    are    not   com-  Every   so   often.   I   see   a   copy   of   UCLA  s 

a  look  at  that  sala;y  schedule  and  then  pensated  in  any  way.     Although  to  some  ex-  DaUy    Bruin.     Motion    pictures    are   panned, 

to   take   a  look   at    his  own  office  salary  ^®"^    ^^^^    is   expected,    there    is   a    limit   to  The   industry  is   held   up  to   derision.     You 

schedule   to  see   whether  he   thinks  this  ^'^'^^  *'e  can  go  in  expecting  this  devotion  may     say,    "These    are    simply    college    kids 

is  what  can  be  called  "providing  for  the  ^°     '^"*^'     ""^^^     ^^^     ^^^'^     salaries     are  striking  at  the  golden  image  of  Hollywood' 

public   interest"  increased.  I  think  you're  WTong. 

Mr    President     T   n«:lr   nnanimn„c  ,^^r,  Whenever     additional     funds     are     made  Behind    this    attitude    are    deep    wounds, 
f  f  ^J^^^^^^"^'   ^   ^^^^   unanimous  con-  available,  you  may  be  sure  that  adjustments  Students   who   major   In   cinema    arts   for   4 
.sent  to  have  the   entire  letter   from   Mr.  win  be  made  in  our  overall  salary  schedules,  years,  and  then  go  into  a   year  of  graduate 
White  printed  in  the  Record.      I  did  not  sincerely,  work  cant  even  get  an  interview  at  a  studio, 
let  him  know  I  was  going  to  ask  to  have  Byron  R.  WnrrE.  These    same    students    see    General    Electric, 
it  printed,  but  I  consider  this  to  be  the  Deputy  Attorney  General.  General  Motors.  General  Dynamics  come  on 
public   business.  lurr     HTTMPWT?FV     Mr     ProciH<:r,f      T  ^^^^  campus  and  recruit  student,  in  electron- 
There   being   no    objection,   the    letter  considei  that  CongressTiil  nofbe  ^^^  ics.  engineering,  and  other  flelds-guarantee- 
was  ordered  to  hp  n  intPrt  in  thp  Rvrnpn  Tr^    t     /   tnai  t^ongress  win  not  be  doing  ing  them  Jobs,  and  a  decent  beginning  sal- 
RS   foHow?                                                 Record,  the  best  possible  job  in  the  public  interest  ary.     The  New  York  Times  takes  the  best  of 
louows.  until  it  amends  the  salary  schedules  and  the  crop  from  Columbia  University's  School 

May  18,  1961.  hires  people  fully  qualified  to  be  the  best  of     Journalism.    Life     magazine  "  annuallv 

Hon,  Hubert  H    Humphrey,  attornevs  this  countrv  can  provide   if  we  checks  the  graduates  of  Missouri's  School  of 

lisJnnalon  D  c  '"^^"^  ^'^^  ^o  wage  war  against  some  of  J°^"^^ii«^ 

wasnington.  DC  ,             .  .             ^          ,    ■      ...     ._,,_,. _^  Apparently,  our  industry  couldn't  care  less. 

Dear  Senator;   Till;  has  reference  to  your  ^"^  ^^^^  lOTC^S  at  WOlk  in  this  country.  ^^     j.^.^    ^^^^    ilpservlce    being    paid    for 

letter   of   May   3   concerning  salaries   for  as-  -^^—^^^.^-1^^  many  years  now.     Some  studio  head  or  pro- 

sistant  US,  attorneys.  wTTTTATur    tdttot  ■nvor-  ^"^^^^  ^''''   PoP  off  in  the  trades  about   the 

I    agree    with    you    that    our    salaries    are  PRODUCER  WILLIAM    PERLBLRG  ^eed  for  new  blood.     But  after  the  speech 

not  as  high  as  they  should  be  and  it  is  our  CALLS  FOR  NEW  BLOOD  and    after    the    trade    publicity    appears     a 

hope  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  made  avail-  j^      MAGNUSON      Mr    President    the  strange  complacency  seems  to  develop, 

able   by   the   Congress    so  that    improvement  <,,„  J,^^  fr^tr,^t^,;VV,^^'^-  ^^^Sldent,  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Tem&in  closed, 

in   our   salary   schedules   can   be   made.     A^  f.Tt  °  /fv^nH  I  hnT.     .^^.  ^'v!";* ''^   ^  ^"  ^«^'  G^°^g«  Beaton  and  I  began  what 

you  know,  we  inherited  the  old  budget,  but  longtime   fnend   who  has  contributed   a  has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfying  endeav- 

we    have    made    plan?    to    ask    for    increases  great  deal  to  the  cultural  life  of  America,  ors    we've    ever    undertaken       We    invited    a 

which  will  be  used  to  upgrade  salaries.  particularly   in   the  production  field;    in  small  group  of  UCLA  cinema  arts  graduate 
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studentB  to  monitor  each  of  our  pictures, 
starting  with  the  purchase  of  the  story,  and 
continuing  through  to  sneak  preview.  Ttiey 
go  every  step  of  the  w»y  with  us.  I  think 
we've  obtained  some  results. 

But  one  morning  several  years  ago,  I  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  no  matter  our  personal 
vsatlsfactlon,  and  no  matter  the  results  of  the 
training — we  had  failed.  We  were  helping 
to  train  young  men  and  women  for  Jobs  In 
the  Industry — but  there  were  no  jobs. 

George  and  I  started  to  campaign,  and  it 
took  more  than  a  year  to  place  even  one 
man.  This  is  ridiculous,  isn't  it?  These 
students  are  the  pick  of  the  class.  The  best 
available.     Yet  the  doors  were  padlocked. 

We've  had  a  little  more  success  during  the 
last  year.  We've  been  able  to  place  several 
students  with  Revue  Productions  •  •  •  and 
finally,  last  week,  we  broke  the  padlock  on 
the  door  at  Paramount  and  placed  a  student 
as  a  story  reader. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  these  top  students 
have  gone  to  work  for  Lockheed  or  Douglas 
in  film  units — or  have  gone  into  teaching 
visual  aids. 

After  spending  4  or  5  years  of  their  lives 
training  for  the  film  Industry,  we  can't  ex- 
pect them  to  sit  around  and  grow  gray  beards 
while  waiting.     They  deserve  a  chance. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  sad  state 
of  affairs  in  our  film  Industry,  and  it  bears 
a  relationship  to  the  headlines  in  your  morn- 
ing paper — Laos,  Cuba.  East  Germany,  the 
Congo. 

During  the  past  2  months,  I  have  had 
many  conferences  with  Eric  Johnson,  offl- 
claLs  of  the  State  Department's  Information 
Agency,  and  members  of  the  Screen  Pro- 
ducer's Guild. 

Our  closed  door  policies  In  the  American 
film  Industry  have  Internatlonr.l  aspects  and 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  few  incidents 
that  have  occurred  within  the  past  year. 

FOREIGN    STUDENTS     REJECTED 

A  few  years  ago.  two  American  school- 
teachers visited  Israel.  Their  guide  on  the 
tour  was  a  young  Israeli  and  he  told  them 
that  his  Immediate  goal  in  life  was  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  and  attend  a  university, 
to  major  in  clnfema  arts.  The  teachers  took 
a  liking  to  this  young  man  and  pooled  their 
money.  They  financed  him  to  USC,  and 
he  was  given  small  grants  by  B'nai  B'rith  and 
other  organizations. 

But  this  money  was  not  enough  to  carry 
him.  He  tried  to  find  work  In  the  film  In- 
dustry to  continue  his  studies  but  the  closed 
door  policy  prevailed.  He  took  a  Job  in  a  dog 
and  cat  hospital.  The  immigration  authori- 
ties discovered  that  he  was  working  with 
animals  and  Informed  him  that  he  must  find 
a  Job  In  his  field  of  study^that  he  would 
have  to  give  up  the  job  In  the  dog  and  cat 
hospital. 

I  can't  imagine  any  sharper  horns  for  a 
dilemma.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  em- 
ployment for  him  in  a  studio  or  in  allied 
work.    They  failed. 

I  can't  imagine  a  billion  dollar  industry 
that  cannot  make  room  for  3^  bright  young 
man  from  a  foreign  counti;y  who  Is  trying 
to  build  a  career  for  himsfelf.  He  did  not 
plan  to  stay  In  this  country.  He  wanted  to 
return  to  Israel  after  receiving  training  here. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  friend 
for  America  and  we  blew  it. 

Another  example  concern.s  three  Indo- 
nesian students  who  came  to  America  under 
a  Rockefeller  grant.  They  enrolled  In  cinema 
arts,  and  then  tried  to  receive  .some  type  of 
practical  exposure  to  studio  operations.  One 
of  the  Indonesians  had  made  films.  After 
many  phone  calls,  this  man  was  permitted 
to  go  on  a  special  studio  tour.  He  was 
shown  dressing  rooms,  property  departments, 
sound  stages.    And  that  was  all. 

What  has  happened  to  these  young  stu- 
dents? 

Two  of  them  are  now  in  Moscow.  They 
were    offered    scholarships    plus    on-the-job 


training  In  the  Russian  film  Industry.  They 
will  go  back  to  Indonesia  •  •  •  but  I  hesi- 
tate to  think  what  kind  of  philosophies  they 
will  have. 

The  third  man,  the  one  who  was  given 
a  grand  tour  of  the  studio,  was  welcomed 
to  Japan.  He  is  attending  the  university 
in  Tokyo,  and  Is  also  receiving  on-the-job 
training  in  the  Japanese  film  Industry. 

We're  Involved  in  a  global  crisis,  and  the 
film  Industry  Is  as  deeply  involved  as  any 
single  media.  In  fact,  our  media  is  a  prime 
weapon  for  good  or  bad — as  you  know.  If 
we  lose  even  one  good  film  m:iker  to  com- 
munism •  •  •  we  have  sufTercd  a  great  and 
irreparable  loss. 

STAKES  ARE  BIG 

Our  Government,  and  foundations  like  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  can  assist  in  bring- 
ing these  potential  ambassadors  here.  USC 
and  UCLA  can  provide  them  with  textbook 
knowledge  •  •  •  but  there  is  only  oi:e  place 
they  can  receive  practical  training.  Tliat  is 
with  us.    With  you. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  vario\is 
guild  and  union  objections  to  proposals 
such  as  bleeding  into  the  industry  our  own 
American  studer.ts,  and  those  of  foreign 
countries.  The  latter  would  only  be  in  fir 
a  siiort  time. 

But  I  personally  be  icve  that  the  lATSE. 
and  that  all  other  crafts  and  guilds,  must 
see  the  writing  on  the  wall.  The  stakes  are 
big.    Internally  and  externally. 

Our  own  American  students  are  not  threats 
to  the  industry.  To  the  contrary,  they  are 
the  hope  of  the  industry.  I  think  we  must 
be  re  ilistic.  Suppo.se  Christ  had  died  with- 
out leaving  any  disciples  There  would  be 
no  Christianity  today  I  think  our  film  In- 
dustry needs  disciples.  And  that  brings  up 
the  subject  of  foreign  students. 

The  foreign  students  represent  something 
el.se.  Something  larger.  Turn  our  back  on 
the.m.  and  you'll  find  Rod  China.  Russia. 
East  Germany,  and  other  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries opening  the  doors. 

How  can  you  help.'  What  can  you  con- 
tribute:* 

You  can  agree  to  two  programs — one  that 
will  start  the  revitalizanon  of  our  own  Ir. - 
dustry.  You  can  agree  to  .>pen!ag  the  doors 
to  several  top  F'udent.s  each  year,  and  start 
them  on  their  way  to  being  creative  film 
editors. 

For  the  other  program,  j'ou  open  your 
d<X)rs  to  several  .selected  foreign  stiidents  U'v 
a  training  period  in  your  cutting  rooms. 

You  can  specifically  request  a  student  to 
be  admitted  to  your  g  ii!d.  and  train  as  your 
afsistant. 

IKVE.STMENT   IN   FUTUHE 

I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  here  In 
HolIy.vQod  are  thf  best  film  editors  In  the 
world.  I  believe  that.  S-j  do  the  student-, 
at  USC  and  UCLA.  So  do  the  foreign  stu- 
dents. They  would  rather  receive  training 
here  th.'in  in  any  ether  country. 

Fnr  once,  we've  got  to  be  smart  and  not 
hidebound.  We  have,  to  take  advant.age  of 
the  opportunity.  If  we  don't,  you  can  be 
certain  that  Russia  and  every  other  Iron 
Curtain  country  will. 

This  program,  if  we  can  make  it  work,  will 
not  only  affect  film  editing.  We  hope  that 
every  other  phase  of  film  making  will  Apen 
its  doors  U)  permit  two  or  three  students, 
especially  foreign,  to  serve  a  short  appren- 
ticeship. 

It's  an  investment  for  the  future. 

It  may  be  more  than  an  investment.  It 
may  help  to  preserve  a  future  for  us  all. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  even  one  more 
mind — or  one  more  friend. 

I  would  appreciate  your  contribution  of 
thought — and  your  support. 

Your  creed  says.  In  part,  that  you  formed 
your  alliance,  your  guild,  in  a  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  prestige  and  dignity  of  the  film 
editing  profession.  Here  is  one  way  of  ac- 
complishing this. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  William  Perlberg  is  a 
great  American  and  a  great  motion  pic- 
ture producer.  My  friend  from  Wash- 
ington calls  on  his  friend.  So  do  I. 
Mr.  Perlberg  and  his  distinguished  part- 
ner. Mr.  Geori^e  Seaton,  have  produced 
over  the  ycnr.s,  outstanding  motion 
pictures. 

In  the  comments  which  this  represent- 
ative of  a  great  American  industry  made 
the  other  day  to  tho.se  connected  with 
the  cinema  pre.-vs,  he  made  the  telling 
point  that  the  American  motion  picture 
industry  must  assist  foreign  cinema  arts 
students  to  receive  practical  training  in 
this  country.  If  a  foreign  cinema  stu- 
dent is  lost  to  communism — and  the 
Communists  arc  waiting  to  welcome  such 
foreign  students  to  their  midst — it  would 
be  exceedingly  sad  for  the  free  world.   ■ 

Mr.  rerlberg's  address  merits  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  and  Representatives 
as  well,  indeed,  as  the  motion  picture 
industry  and  I  am  delighted  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  able 
fiicnd,  the  distingui-shed  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  MacnusonI. 


PUBLIC  V/ELFARE  TRAINING 

GRANTS-  LABOR-HEW         APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
uffk  I  appcai'cd  bcfoie  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  considering 
the  1962  bud'^rt  for  the  Department  of 
Htalth.  p:ducation,  and  Welfare.  The 
distinKuished  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Hii.l!  is  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  and  it  is  always  a  great 
personal  privilege  to  appear  before  him. 
His  outstanding  work  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  education  .services  have  won 
him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  this  body 
and,  I  might  add,  the  entire  Nation. 

During  my  testimony  I  urged  Senate 
approval  of  President  Kennedy's  recent 
request  for  $3.5  million  for  the  advanced 
training  of  public  welfare  per.sonnel. 
Since  this  i.s  a  relatively  recent  request 
by  the  White  House.  I  believe  the  im- 
portance of  this  budget  item  should  be 
sii-nnply  emj)hasizcd. 

In  1956  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
amended  to  provide  a  three-pronged 
attcick  on  the  problems  of  social  v\clfare. 
One  goal  was  the  expaasion  of  social 
welfare  .services  to  prevent  disorganiza- 
tion of  family  life  and  to  enable  ADC 
families  to  function  up  to  their  fullest 
capacities. 

The  .second  goal  of  the.se  1956  amend- 
ments was  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram for  cooperative  research  in  social 
security  and  welfare.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress made  a  start  in  this  important 
area  with  a  $350,000  appropriation  to 
launch  cooperative  research  and  demon- 
stration programs  in  social  services. 

But  the  third  goal,  that  of  training 
public  welfare  personnel,  has  never  made 
even  the  smallest  beginning.  This  is  a 
vital  area  of  national  concern  which  can 
be  neglected  no  longer.  Today  we  have  in 
the  United  States  7  million  aged,  blind, 
and  handicapped  persons  supported  by 


over  $3.5  billion  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  public  funds.  The  human  needs  of 
the.se  people  and  the  extremely  high  cost 
of  these  welfare  programs  demands  the 
development  of  constructive  programs  of 
personal  rehabilitf  tion. 

Our  goal  in  helping  these  unfortunate 
persons  cannot  be  1  mited  to  merely  keep- 
ing them  alive,  clothed,  and  fed.  We 
must  institute  procedures  whereby  these 
people  come  to  understand  the  methods 
of  self-care  and  self-help.  This  is  the 
primary  way  the.se  destitute  persons 
ever  become  self-supporting  and  produc- 
tive members  of  society.  This  is  the  only 
way  we  can  hope  to  make  constnjctive 
progress  in  the  field  of  public  welfare. 

To  accomplish  tnis  goal  of  personal 
rehabilitation,  we  must  have  trained  pub- 
lic welfare  personnel.  Sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  this  advanced  training  does 
not  presently  exist.  Private  funds  have 
not  provided  this  essential  training. 
Hence,  inadequately  trained  social 
workers  continue  as  the  major  personnel 
.source  in  this  field.  A  program  of  Fed- 
eral training  granU.  comparable  to  the 
programs  already  existing  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  vocational  rehabiUtation. 
is  clearly  indicated. 

I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  inter- 
preted as  being  critical  of  our  social  wel- 
fare workers.  They  do  a  fine  work.  My 
comment  is  merely  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  too  few  of  such  workers,  and 
that  there  is  need  cf  more  of  them,  and 
of  more  advanced  training. 

The  President's  lequest  for  $3.5  mil- 
lion is  an  importani,  step  toward  achiev- 
ing an  adequate  program  of  social  service 
training.  I  strongly  urge  that  Congress 
provide  these  funds  this  year,  imple- 
menting its  1956  decision  to  provide  such 
a  program  of  put  he  welfare  training 
grants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  prepared  statement  before 
the  HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  -.o  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatou  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Before    the    Senati;    Appropriations    Sub- 
committee   for    Departments     of    Labor. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  June  20.   1962 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  endorse  the  ad- 
ministration s  recent  lequest  for  »3,5  million 
for  the  training  of  public  welfare  personnel. 
I  know  the  member;;  of  this  subcommittee 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  surround- 
li  g  this  request.     Furds  were  originally  au- 
thorized   In    the    1956    amendments    to    the 
Social   Security  Act.     Unfortunately,   an   ap- 
propriation   was    never    made.      Recently    an 
amendment  to  the  emergency  aid  to  depend- 
ent  children   legislation    increased   the   Fed- 
eral   share    of   these   training    grants   to    100 
percent.      President    Kennedy    has    now   for- 
mally requested  that  $3.5  million  be  appro- 
priated for  this  program  in  fiscal  year   1962. 
In   1956,  the  purpose  of  this  program  was 
clear:   to  enable  public  welfare  personnel  to 
receive    the    advanced    study    and    training 
necessary    for    the    productive    operation    of 
public  welfare  programs.    As  many  witnesses 
before    this    subcommittee    have    indicated, 
this  purpose  is  no  less  valid  today.     And  the 
need     for     this     training     is     substantially 
greater. 

Productive  operation  of  public  welfare  pro- 
grams is.  In  my  opinion,  the  crucial  con- 
cept we  must  always  consider.     This  means 
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much  more  than  the  orderly  distribution 
of  public  money  to  these  unfortunate  pub- 
lic charges.  It  means — first  and  foremost — 
a  concerted  effort  to  lead  these  recipients  of 
welfare  assistance  toward  higher  degTees  of 
self-help  and  self-care.  It  is  primarily  a  Job 
of  social  rehabilitation. 

This  IS  a  dlfHcult  Job.  'Welfare  depart- 
ment personnel  work  under  a  crushing  case- 
load, often  averaging  from  100  to  150  cases 
per  worker.  The  need  to  reduce  this  burden 
often  means  that  social  workers  are  hired 
before  they  receive  the  desirable  level  of  pro- 
fessional training.  Departments  find  them- 
selves unable  to  grant  subsequent  leaves  of 
absence  so  workers  can  return  for  ad  ,anced 
study.  Under  these  conditions  a  thorough 
Job  of  social  rehabilitation  simply  is  not  pos- 
sible. Social  workers  lack  both  time  and 
training  for  this  type  of  long-term  opera- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  we  agree  that  public  welfare 
means  more  than  the  maintenance  ol  these 
people  at  a  minimum  level  of  ass;stance 
which  keeps  body  and  soul  togethe:-.  We 
have  the  duty  to  demand  that  public  wel- 
fare personnel  attempt  to  bring  these  peo- 
ple toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  self-care, 
self-help,  and  the  development  of  sound 
and  healthy  family  life. 

But,  n  demanding  this,  we  have  also 
placed  upon  ourselves  the  concurrent  ob- 
ligation to  insure  that  these  welfare  work- 
ers receive  the  training  required  to  develop 
the  skill  and  understanding  to  perform  this 
dlfHcult  Job  of  rehabilitation. 

Prom  personal  conversations  I  ha^e  had 
with  professional  social  workers.  I  know 
that  startling  results  have  been  achieved 
with  even  the  most  disorganized  fiimilles 
when  adequate  rehabilitation  services  are 
available  Intensive  and  extended  ccunsel- 
ing  of  ADC  families  have  produced  dra- 
matic Improvements  In  family  relationships, 
school  attendance,  health  practices,  employ- 
ment records,  and  housing.  These  results 
have  been  obtained  In  many  seemingly 
hopeless  situations— provided  trained  per- 
sonnel are  available  to  work  with  these  per- 
sons. 

If  we  act  on  President  Kennedy's  recom- 
mendation and  provide  the  $3.5  million  re- 
quested, 700  to  800  training  opportunities 
would  be  made  available  at  an  annual  aver- 
age cost  of  $3,000  each.  While  this  woald  be 
just  a  beginning  in  relation  to  the  total 
need,  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  noteworthy 
beginning. 

It  would  provide  Ungible  evidence  of 
long-overdue  Federal  concern  In  this  area. 
It  would  provide  a  tremendous  boost  of 
morale  within  this  group  of  conscientious 
and  hard-working  State  and  local  jnibllc 
welfare  workers. 

Finally,  this  appropriation  would  -epre- 
sent  a  long-term  investment  In  the  Nation's 
future  generations.  Social  work  service, 
administered  by  skilled  and  well-t:alned 
personnel,  constitutes  the  major  hope  of 
rescuing  future  generations  from  a  life  of 
poverty  and  destitution.  This  Is  an  Invest- 
ment we  can   well  afford  to  make. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  cf  the 
national  organizations  endorsing  the 
$3.5  million  appropriation  reques;  for 
training  of  public  welfare  staffs  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd,  as 
follows: 

List  of  National  Organizations  Endorsing 
$3  5  Million  Appropriation  for  Training 
of  Public  Welfare  Staff 

American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
Council   on  Social  Work  Education. 
Council    of   Jewish   Federation   &   W;lfare 
Funds. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 


National  Tuberculosis.  Association. 

National  Assoclatlon^n  Service  to  Unmar- 
ried Parents. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers 

Volunteers  of  America. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  <k 
Neighborhood  Centers. 

Salvation  Army. 

American  Social  Health  Association. 

Child    Study    Association   of   America. 

United  Seaman's  Service. 

National   Travelers   Aid  Association. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  make  a 
brief  comment  about  this  particular  item 
because  so  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  it.  It  is  my  hope  that  as  people  read 
this  Record  they  will  find  a  new  interest 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare,  and  will 
let  Members  of  Congress  know  of  this 
interest,  because  we  must  do  something 
about  these  advanced  and  expanding 
programs  of  social  welfare  in  terms  of 
trained  personnel. 


INVENTIONS     AJNE'     THE     DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
I  made  on  Monday.  June  26.  on  the  Na- 
tional Inventors  Council  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stateme.nt  by  Sfnator  Humphrey 

"The  United  States  Is  tragically  wasting 
much  of  its  Inventive  talent,"  Senator  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota, 
charged  today. 

He  said  the  Defense  Department  is  spend- 
ing $6  billion  for  research,  development,  test- 
ing and  evaluation.  "But  the  organization 
which  was  designed  to  encourage  independ- 
ent inventors — the  National  Inventors 
Council — (a  unit  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce) has  a  budget  of  only  $95,000,"  he 
commented. 

"In  America's  life  and  death  race  for  sur- 
vival, it  Is  absurd  to  provide  so  few  resources 
to  stimulate  and  work  with  so  many  innova- 
tive people,"  he  added. 

"Some  sources  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  apparently  regarded  most  inde- 
pendent Inventors  as  nuisances,"  Humphrey 
stated.  "So.  the  Pentagon  has  tried  to  screen 
off  the  Inventors  through  the  National  In- 
ventors Council.  Defense  officials,  said 
Humphrey,  should  "revise  their  attitude  and 
give  adequate  resources  to  the  Council  to  go 
after  and  assist  Independent  Innovators  " 

The  National  Inventors  Council  was  estab- 
lished during  World  War  II  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  Inventive  Ideas  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  Issues  the  bulletin  entitled  "In- 
ventions Wanted  by  the  Armed  Pcrc-.';  and 
Other  Government  Agencies." 

"Experience  shows  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion—perhaps 1  or  2  percent  of  the 
1.000  ideas  a  month  submitted  by  inde- 
pendent Inventors  tend  to  be  usable," 
Humphrey  said.  "But,  In  this  1  percent  or 
2  percent  may  be  an  Invaluable  Idea,  such 
as  the  portable  minesweeper  which  was 
originally  conceived  to  locate  buried  treas- 
ure— but  which  helped  save  thousands  of 
AUied  lives  in  World  War  II." 

Humphrey  expressed  high  confidence  In 
the  Council  and  in  the  Nation's  Innovative 
talent. 

He  revealed  that  2  years  ago.  the  Coun- 
cil, with  Pentagon  support,  commissioned  a 
study  by  a  management  consultant  firm,  the 
Arthur     D.     Little     Co..     on     the     problems 
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of  Armed  Forces  relationships  with  the  Coun- 
cil. "The  report  urged  greater  use  of  the 
Council,  but  very  little  has  been  done  since 
then  to  carry  out  the  suggestions,"  he  stated. 

In  order  to  learn  why,  Humphret  last 
month  requested  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  (of  which  he  is  a  member)  to 
make  a  detailed  inquiry  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  Department's  answer,  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive 3  weeks  ago,  still  has  not  been  received. 

The  Minnesota  legislator  has  been  Inter- 
ested in  the  subject  as  chairman  of  a  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  which 
ha.s  been  reviewing  problems  of  inter- 
agency coordination. 

"One  Federal  unit — the  National  Inven- 
tors Council — is  soundly  appealing  for  in- 
ventive Ideas,  while  another  Federal 
agency — the  biggest  potential  consumer — 
for  such  Ideas  is.  in  effect,  turning  a  cold 
shoulder,"  Humphrey  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
policy  questions  submitted  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  transmittal  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  for  in- 
formation to  the  National  Inventors 
Council  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  policy 
questions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Policy  Questions  SuBMrrrED  to  Appropri- 
ations Committee  for  Transmittal  to 
Department  or  Defense  and,  for  Infor- 
mation to  National  Inventors  Council 

From  Senator  Hubert  H   Humphrey 

Re  questions  for  transmittal  on  facilitating 

innovative    proposals    to   Department   of 

Defense. 
The  following  questions  are  Intended,  for 
response,  as  appropriate  to  the  respective 
phases,  by:  Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  Pentagon.  Washington, 
DC  :  Dr.  Charles  S.  Draper,  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Inventors  Council,  Office  of  Technical 
Services,  Department  of  Commerce.  Wash- 
ton.  DC. 

1.  Does  Secretary  McNamara  believe  that 
there  are  resources  of  innovation  repre- 
sented by  independent,  technically  trained 
innovators  which  may  not  now  be  receiving 
organized  support  but  which  are  worth  at- 
tempting to  utilize? 

2.  Within  thj|  past  10  years,  how  many 
products  from  mdependent  innovators  have 
actually  come  into  open  and  or  classified 
use  In  the  Armed  Forces  as  a  result  of  screen- 
ing activities  practiced  by  the  various 
screening  organizations  and  the  National 
Inventors"  Council? 

3.  Since  receipt  of  the  Arthur  D,  Little 
Co.  report,  what  specific  steps  have  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  taken  to 
identify  persons  in  these  categories,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  necessary  background  in- 
formation, to  assist  them  In  producing  po- 
tentially useful  Ideas  and  to  enlist  their  at- 
tention and  interest  in  defense  inventions? 

4.  If  any  positive  steps  have  been  taken, 
what  have  the  specific  results  been  to  date? 

5.  Does  any  one  of  the  three  services  or 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  an  organi- 
zation whose  major  responsibility  is  to  de- 
velop fruitful  relationships  between  the  four 
categories  mentioned  in  the  background 
memorandum  above  and  military  personnel 
seeking  inventive  proposals? 

6.  Do  any  or  all  of  the  three  services  have 
funds  set  aside  for  the  support  of  inventive 
ideas,  which  funds  are  outside  the  normal 
and  planned  research  and  development  pro- 
grams? 

7.  If  the  answer  to  the  preceding  ques- 
tion is  "No,"  are  there  plans  to  provide  such 
funds  to  make  sure  that  potentially  valuable 
Ideas  are  presented  in  a  form  for  thorough 
evaluation? 


8.  Over  and  above  the  natural  incentive 
of  patriotism,  what  other  specific  inrentlve.s 
exist  to  encourage  the  private  Inventor  to 
devote  his  time  and  facilities  to  defen.se- 
orlented  invention? 

9.  Can  you  provide  the  following  data  con- 
cerning inventive  proposals  forwarded  by 
the  NIC  to  each  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  Armed  Forces  during  fiscal  year  1960: 

(a)  How  many  proposals  were  received 
from  NIC? 

(b)  How  many  of  the  total  received  are 
still  awrrtting  evaluation? 

(c)  If  all  proposals  received  have  been 
evaluated,  what  was  the  average  length  of 
time  required  for  evaluation? 

(d)  What  was  the  shortest  time  required  to 
complete  an  evalurxtion  and  retvirn  comments 
to  the  Council? 

(e)  Ho':v  many  of  the  total  proposals  re- 
ceived were  rejected  by  form  letter  rather 
than    by    informative    comments? 

10.  The  study  made  by  the  Patent.  Trade- 
mark and  Copyright  Foundation  of  George 
Washington  University  indicated  that  one  of 
the  major  deterrents  to  inventing  for  de- 
fense is  the  in\entor's  lack  of  knowledge  as 
to  what  is  needed.  Do  each  of  the  three  serv- 
ices have  a  departmeiitwldc  policy  of  making 
their  inventive  needs  known  thrrugh  the 
Council   and  or  other  media? 

11.  The  lists,  "Inventions  Wanted  by  the 
Armed  Forces.  "  have  been  frequently  criti- 
cized. What  methods  arc  used  for  selecting 
"inveiuions  wanted" — for  inclusion  on  the 
lists^  Is  It  true  that,  on  many  occasions,  in- 
ventions submitted  in  respor. -e  to  thc-ie  re- 
quests have  met  with  the  reply.     No  Need. '■;' 

12.  The  belief  is  becoming  widespread  that 
many  sources  within  the  Defense  establish- 
ment who  have  contact  with  the  screening 
offices  or  the  National  Inventors  Council 
regard  them  as  means  of  "protecting  mili- 
tary technical  work  from  the  intrusion  of 
outside  inventors  and  their  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives. '     Would  you  comment? 

13.  The  essence  of  the  A.  D  Little  report  is 
that:  (a)  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  military  are  at 
present  reaching  many  Innovators  in  indus- 
try, universities  and  research  institutes,  but 
(b)  we  should  extend  services  to  reach,  en- 
courage, and  facilitate  creative  people  m  our 
country  who  are  not  now  receiving  support 
for  their  innovative  proposals.  In  that  way. 
the  Nation  might  avoid  the  recurrence  of 
negative,  unfortunate  experiences  with 
screening  organizations  in  the  military,  such 
as  occurred  m  the  historic  cases  of  Goddard 
(rocketry I  and  Christie  itanki.  If  you  hive 
additional  views  on  this  overall  problem, 
would  you  supplement  your  answers  to  the 
above  questions  by  providing  such  informa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  certain  conclusions  of  the 
1959  report  on  the  Inventors  Council  by 
Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conclu- 
sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Conclusions  or   1959   Report   by    .Arthur  D. 
Little  Co. 
1.  There  are  significant  resources  of  tech- 
nical innovation  not  now  used   by  the  mili- 
tary. 

We  refer  here  not  to  "inventors"  in  the 
19th  century  sense — amateur,  untrained,  in- 
dependent geniuses — but  to  inventive,  tech- 
nically trained  individuals  who  have  proved 
their  ability  to  contribute  new  technical 
developments,  working  as  Individuals  with- 
out organizational  support.  Some  of  these 
individuals  are  professional  independents. 
Others  are  to  be  found  in  military  labora- 
tories and  large  corporations  where  they  may 
make  contributions  in  addition  to  assigned 


work  and  without  organizational  support.  In 
technically  based  small  business,  in  univer- 
sities, quasi-military  laborat-orics,  and  re- 
search institutes. 

These  Individuals  are  numerically  signifi- 
cant, they  have  made  contributions  which 
indicate  their  potential,  and  they  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage  when  compared  by  the 
military  to  the  research  teams  of  large  cor- 
porations. They  are  now  used  by  the  mili- 
tary either  not  at  all  or  far  less  than  they 
could  be. 

2.  There  are  technical  needs  in  the  military 
which  lend  themselves  to  the  use  of  these 
resources  and  which  make  the  resources 
worth  using 

We  encountered  complete  agreement  in- 
side and  outside  the  mll.tary  on  the  urgent 
need  for  major  innov.itlons  in  weapKjn  sys- 
tems, components  of  weajjon  sy.s terns,  and 
products  and  processes  supporting  weapon 
systems.  There  Ls  al.';o  widespread  agreement 
on  the  need  for  sharp  reduction  of  lead- 
time  in  meeting  these  technical  require- 
ments, and  on  the  need  for  more  expkiratory 
develoi^meiit  w(jrk  prior  to  commitmei.t  to 
long-range  develojiinent  programs 

The  resources  of  innovation  we  are  con- 
cerned With  here  have  been  shown  to  be 
res|X)nsible  for  an  extraordinarily  high  per- 
centage of  important,  radical  commercial 
dcvelcpments  in  recent  times;  responsible 
for  a  number  of  significant  military  Innova- 
tions, in  spite  of  their  problems  in  contrib- 
uting tn  the  military:  particularly  well- 
equipped  to  do  exploratory  development  work 
and  to  perform  quickly  in  comparison  to 
the  research  teams  of  large  corporations. 

3.  These  resources  are  difficult  ti  u.se 
There  is  resistance  to  their  use. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  the  use  of  these 
resources  are  th«  following:  (1)  They  are 
widely  dispersed,  little  known,  hard  to  get, 
and  frequently  show  little  Initiative  in  ap- 
proaching the  military.  (2i  They  are  apt 
to  appear  risky  to  use  because  of  their  lack 
of  elaborate  test  equipment,  their  lack  of 
long  records  of  accomplishment,  their  in- 
ability to  carry  development  work  into  pro- 
duction. If  they  are  invested  in  and  they 
fail,  it  can  ilwrijs  be  objected  that  the  choice 
was  not  wisely  made  (3i  They  are  hard  to 
reward  in  terms  of  the  means  of  reward 
currently  available  to  the  military  (4) 
Sometimes  thev  appear  unpredictable  and 
difficult  to  deal  with.  In  the  light  of  these 
difficulties,  we  have  encountered  consider- 
able resistance  in  the  military  to  the  use  of 
these  resources.  This  resistance  has  been 
expressed  In  terms  of  economics,  the  de- 
mands of  the  'systems  approach."  and  the 
complcxitv   of   recent   technology. 

4  The  current  screening  and  channeling 
apparatus,  both  in  the  military  and  In  the 
National  Inventors  Council,  is  not  able  to  use 
these  resources  adequately. 

The  military  screening  offices  and.  since 
World  War  II,  the  National  Inventors  Coun- 
cil staff,  have  been  caught  between  two  func- 
tions: The  defensive  function — serving  as  a 
buffer  between  the  military  and  individual 
Inventors  and  their  Congressmen,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  protect  the  military  and  maintain 
good  public  relati<jns;  the  constructive  func- 
tion— helping  the  military  to  find,  test,  and 
use  new  technical  developments  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  access  to. 

The  defensive  fimctlon  is  well  performed, 
although  the  screening  apparatus  is  more 
complicated  and  expensive  tlian  it  needs  Ui 
be  in  order  to  perform  this  function  alone. 
Tlie  constructive  function  is  inadequately 
performed.  We  were  able  to  find  no  in- 
stance of  a  product  or  process  in  current  use 
in  the  military  which  has  passed  through 
the  military  screening  offices  in  recent  years. 
In  the  case  of  the  National  Inventors  Coun- 
cil staff,  we  were  able  to  find  only  one  such 
instance. 

The  many  problems  underlying  this  In- 
adequacy have  their  roots  in  the  fact  that 
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those  engaged  In  the  screening  process  are 
seen  by  others,  and  frequently  see  them- 
selves, as  performing  a  secondary,  defensive, 
and  public  relations  function. 

5  Constructive  use  of  these  resources  must 
proceed  on  new  bases. 

The  effective  use  of  these  resources  to  pro- 
vide new  and  useful  technical  developments 
for  the  military  requires  an  Independent  in- 
termediary group  standing  between  the  mili- 
tary and  these  resources  This  group  must 
supplement,  not  compete  with,  existing  mili- 
tary research  and  development  activities.  It 
should  n  it  attempt  to  be  comprehensive  but 
should  proceed  on  a  pilot  basis,  proving  it- 
self and  enlarging  its  scope  on  the  basis  of 
its  contributions. 

It  should  be  able  to  find  urgent  technical 
problems,  assign  these  to  selected  individuals, 
pay  for  exploratory  work  and  provide  cash 
rewards  for  exceptional  contributions.  It 
should  be  able  to  present  and  follow  up  solu- 
tions effectively,  using  Informal  channels 
within  the  military  in  order  to  do  so, 

6.  This  implies  a  new  constructive  func- 
tion for  the  members  of  the  National  In- 
ventors Council. 

The  National  Inventors  Council  Is  In  fact 
performing  a  defensive  and  public  relations 
function.  There  are  major  resourc'?8  of  in- 
novation, and  military  needs  for  these,  which 
could  be  the  basis  of  a  constructive  function. 
The  military  8  problems  In  vising  these  re- 
sources and  the  problems  of  the  resources 
themselves  call  for  a  kind  of  operation  radi- 
cally different  from  the  present  operation  of 
the  council's  staff. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the 
council  has  a  number  of  alternatives: 

1.  Discontinue  Its  operations. 

2.  Recognize  and  continue  to  perform  its 
defensive  function. 

3  Improve  the  ability  of  the  current 
-screening  apparatus  to  perform  the  construc- 
tive function,  within  its  limits,  by  recom- 
mending that  it  be  centralized,  consolidated, 
and  strengthened. 

4.  The  members  of  the  council  could  assist 
the  kind  of  constructive  organization  de- 
scribed above,  without  t>eing  directly  in- 
volved in  it,  by  serving  as  an  advisory  and, 
indirectly,  a  supervisory  board. 

5.  Serve  as  a  forum  for  discussion  of  prob- 
lems relating  t-o  technical  innovation  and  in- 
novators in  the  United  States  and  make  rec- 
ommendations of  policy  concerning  these 
problems. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  introdjbction  by  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush  to  the  book  entitled  "The  Amateur 
Scientist.  '  by  C.  L.  Stong.  written  in 
1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Excerpts  From  Introdt-ction  by  Dr.  Vanne- 
var Bush  to  Book  "The  Amatelti  Scien- 
tist." BY  C  L.  Stonc 

There  are  lots  of  amateur  scientists, 
probably  a  million  of  them  in  this  country. 
The  Weather  Bureau  depends  on  some 
3,000  well-organized  amateur  meteorologists. 
Other  groups  observe  bird  and  insect  migra- 
tions and  populations,  the  behavior  of  vari- 
able stars,  the  onset  of  solar  flares,  the  fiery 
end  of  satellites,  earth  tremors,  soil  erosion, 
meteor  counts,  and  so  on.  The  American 
Philosophical  Society  noted  8,000  laymen  in 
Philadelphia  alone,  interested  in  science; 
and  of  these,  700  had  made  contributions  to 
knowledge  important  enough  to  merit  pro- 
fessional recognition.  There  are  200  science 
clubs  in  the  city  with  national  affiliations. 
Probably  no  other  city  can  quite  match  this 
performance;  after  all,  Benjamin  FYanklln 
gave  Philadelphia  a  bit  of  a  head  start,  but 
the  activity  is  nationwide. 


One  reason,  of  course,  is  that  we  have  more 
leisure  today.  ThU  is  due  to  the  strides  of 
science  and  iu  applications,  which  have 
rendered  it  possible  to  secure  the  necessities 
and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  with  much 
less  labor.  The  days  are  gone  when  multi- 
tudes labored  from  dawn  to  dusk  In  order 
that  a  few  might  have  time  to  think  and  to 
acquire  some  sort  of  culture.  Of  the  dozens 
who  have  time  on  their  hands,  one  or  two 
turn  to  serious  study,  and  especially  to  sci- 
ence. In  the  aggregate  there  Is  an  armv  of 
men  and  women  with  the  leisure  to  delve 
into  science,  and  the  opportunltv  lies  before 
them. 

This  leads  me  to  write  a  word  about  science 
Itself.     There   is  a    prevalent    opinion    today 
that  all  science  is  carried  on  by  great  groups 
in     expensive     laboratories,     using     particle 
accelerators.  X-ray  spectrometers,  radio  tele- 
scopes,    and     other     costly     paraphernalia. 
There  is  also   the   feeling  that  all    true   re- 
search Is  conducted  by  men  who  have  pre- 
pared for  the  task  by  long  years  of  patient 
study.     Also  that   one   has   to   be   a   genius 
in  order  to  create.    Now  there  Is  truth  Uj  all 
of  this,  and  It  Is  due  to  the  national  recog- 
nition and  support  of  great  scientific  efforts 
that   we  are  making  tod:;y's  riipid  scientific 
strides  forward.    But  this  is  not  all  the  truth 
by  any  means.     It   took  genius  to  discover 
the  phenomenon  of  transduction  of  genetic 
characteristics,  one  of  the  greatest  scientific 
advances  of  the  last  decade,  more  important 
than  taking  a  shot  at  the  moon,  too  complex 
to  be  explained  in  this  short  note.     But   it 
did  not  take  great  apparatus  at  the  expense 
of  taxpayers.     All  It  required  was  glassware, 
chemicals,  colonies  of  bacteria — and  genius. 
It  did  not  take  genius  In  the  early  days  for 
radio   amateurs,  supposedly   crowded  out   of 
all  useful  radio  channels,  to  open  up  a  whole 
new  part  of  the  spectrum.     Nor  does  it  take 
enormous   organiz^ation   and   support   to   ac- 
complish very  useful  things.    The  gre.Tt  rush 
into   atomistlcs   and    nucleonics,   into   space 
exploration.    Into    atomic    energy,    has    left 
relatively  neglected  great  areas  of  what  was 
once  classical   physics  and   chemistry.     The 
whole  vast  field  of  biology  has  no  such  pres- 
sure of  public  interest  behind  it,  and  in  the 
maze  of  Its  byways  are  thousands  of  unsolved 
problems.     Many  of  them  require  no  more 
th.an    careful,   patient  observation   and    the 
skill  to  fit  results  Into  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  of 
advancing  biological  science.     And  who  is  It 
that  has  the  skill?    It  may  Indeed  be  j-ou. 

So  I  Introduce  this  book  with  enthusiasm. 
May  there  be  many  like  It.  And  from  Its 
Influence,  and  the  influence  of  many  good 
books  that  are  appearing  today,  may  there 
be  satisfaction  for  many  an  amateur  In 
science.  The  world  is  being  remolded  by 
science.  It  Is  worth  while  to  have  a  part. 
even  a  small  part,  in  Its  transformation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  list  of  ma- 
jor inventions,  conceived  by  independent 
inventors  in  the  last  several  decades. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Leading  Inventions  by   Independent 
Inventors 

jewkes'  study 
In  ".Source  of  Invention"  Jewkes  shows 
that  of  61  Important  Inventions  made  since 
1900  more  than  half  (40.  to  be  exact)  were 
the  product  of  independent  innovators  work- 
ing alone,  unaffiliated  with  any  Indtistrlal  re- 
search laboratory.  Another  six  were  the 
product  of  investigation  conducted  in  small- 
to  medium-size  firms. 

HAMBEHG'S    STUDY 

In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  September  24.  1959. 
D.  Hamberg  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 


refers  to  his  study  of  45  important  inventions 
made  between  1946  and  1955.  While  this 
study  is  not  yet  complete,  12  of  the  18  in- 
ventions so  far  examined  resulted  fn.m  the 
work  of  independent  individuals  and  rela- 
tively small  firms. 

The  following  is  a  list  cf  some  important 
commercial  inventions  made  In  the  last  50 
yeais  by  individuals,  working  without  (.r- 
ganizational  support: 

Air  conditioning,  automatic  transmissions, 
bakcllte.  ball  point  pen,  catalytic  cracking 
of  petroleum,  cellophane,  chromium  plating, 
cinerama,  cottonpicker,  cyclotron,  domestic 
g.is  rcfriger.,: ion.  electric  precipitation,  tlcc- 
xrcn  ir.icrosci  pe,  gyro  compass,  hardening  of 
liquid  fats  insulin.  Kodachrome,  magnetic 
recording,  penlelllin.  power  steering,  quick 
freezing,  radio,  safety  razor,  self -winding 
wrist  watch.  Streptomycin,  sulzer  loom  syn- 
thetic light  polarizer.  tu.anlum,  Xerography. 
7-ip  fastener. 

The  following  is  a  ll.'-t  of  inventions  im- 
portant for  military  applications,  made  with- 
in roughly  the  last  50  years.  Individuals 
working  wi'.hcut  organizational  support  were 
cither  entirely  responsible  for  these  inven- 
tions or  played  a  major  role  In  their  evo- 
lution: 

Jet  engines,  gyro  compass,  helicopter, 
rockcU  uhe  early  work  of  Goddard).  many 
vrrlctles  of  automatic  guns,  e.g  ,  the  Lewis 
gtin,  Fuspension  tanks.  Doron  body  armor, 
noiseless  and  flashless  machlnegun.  Cryo- 
tron, Sidewinder  missile.  Project  Astron. 
ni.^gneuc  mine  detector,  light-weight  and 
inexpensive  radar  detection  devices. 

Many  of  the  developments  listed  above,  as 
Will  as  many  others  which  could  have  been 
included  in  such  a  list,  occurred  long  after 
the  great  rise  of  organized  research  and  de- 
\e;oi)mcr.t  which  has  characterized  the  la-a 
f'O  years. 

Needless  to  say.  all  Inventions  referred  to 
above,  commercial  as  well  as  military,  un- 
derwent further  development  In  which  the 
technical  work  of  organizations  was  very 
much  involved.  Nevertheless,  the  initial 
concepts  and  in  most  cases  the  first -stage 
models  were  the  work  of  Individuals  operat- 
ing without  organizational  support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  submitted  these  documents  becau.se 
only  recently  it  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  that  there  was  tremen- 
dous waste  going  on  in  this  country  of 
inventive  talent  merely  because  the  laipe 
agencies  of  Government,  particulaily  the 
Department  of  Defense,  were  paying  too 
little  attention  to  the  many  qualities  of 
amateur   inventors. 

The  United  States  is  wasting  much 
of  its  priceless  inventive  talent. 

This  is  a  conclusion  of  a  review  which 
I  have  personally  conducted  as  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  GoveiTimcnt  Operations 
Subcommittee. 

Under  Senate  Resolution  26.  87th 
Congress,  this  Subcommittee  on  Roor- 
panization  and  InteiTiational  Organiza- 
tions is  responsible  for  studies  of  inter- 
agency coordination. 

For  more  than  a  year.  I  have  explored 
the  relationship  between  first,  the  Na- 
tional Inventors  Council,  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished American  scientists  which 
functions  through  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nical Services  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  and  second,  the  Council's 
principal  chents — the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force. 

My  conclusion  is  this:  Despite  the  im- 
ixjrtant  and  recognized  contributions 
which  were  made  by  the  National  Inven- 
tors Council  during  World  War  II.  num- 
erous   sources    in    the    Pentagon    have 
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tended  to  regard  the  Council  as  a  mere 
"buffer"  against  what  are  considered  re- 
lative "nuisances"  who  submit  ideas  to 
the  military. 

The  military's  attitude  is  unfortunate, 
to  say  the  least.  The  military  may  be 
getting  a  little  too  big  for  its  britches. 
Unless  inventions  come  down  from 
mighty  corporations,  the  military  gives 
very  little  time  to  an  invention,  or  to  the 
inventor  himself. 

HISTORY    or  TURN-DOWN    OF    GENIUSES'   IDEAS 

I  might  recall  that: 

First.  Study  after  study  has  shown 
that  the  U.S.  military  has  time  and  again 
shown  itself  to  be  disinclined  to  adopt 
bold,  innovative  ideas.  There  is  a  long 
and  tragic  history  of  military  blunders 
in  turning  down  good  ideas,  ranging 
from  the  rejection — long  before  World 
War  I — of  Dr.  Goddard's  idea  of  rockets 
and  Mr.  Christie's  idea  of  a  tank  to  the 
more  recent  cold-shouldering  of  Admiral 
Rickover's  idea  of  a  nuclear  submarine. 

Second.  Study  after  study  has  shown 
that  there  are  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who,  although  so-called  amateurs, 
are  technically  trained  in  modern  science 
and  technology,  but  who  are  not — for  a 
variety  of  reasons — now  receiving  organ- 
ized support  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  is  this  group  which  is  a  vir- 
tually untapped  reservoir  of  innovative 
talent.  They  have  the  know-how;  they 
have  the  drive;  but  they  do  not  have  the 
formal  support. 

THE   IGNORED    19j9   REPORT 

The  latest  such  study  on  untapped  in- 
novative talent  was  made  of  the  Arthur 
D.  Little  Co.  On  October  6,  1959.  it  filed 
a  report  entitled  "The  Military's  Use  of 
Resources  of  Technical  Innovation."  The 
report,  I  am  glad  to  say.  was  made  pos- 
sible through  funds  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  But  unfortunate- 
ly, much  of  the  report  has  apparently 
become  a  dead  letter  in  the  year  and  a 
half  which  has  since  elapsed. 

Apparently  it  has  been  filed  either  in 
the  circular  file,  the  wastepaper  basket, 
or  put  over  in  one  of  the  cold-storage 
chambers  of  the  Pentagon. 

For  the  last  month.  I  have  been 
awaiting  comment  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  response  to  a  series  of 
questions  which  I  submitted  through 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  I . 

I  am  a  patient  man.  I  am  willing 
to  wait  a  month,  but  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  in  2  months  the  Post 
Office  can  get  a  letter  to  me  from  the 
Pentagon.  I  will  wait  another  3  weeks. 
Then  I  will  ask  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, if  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask, 
whether  they  mind  answering  the  ques- 
tions I  have  submitted. 

These  questions  were  designed  to  get 
at  the  problem  of  why  the  Pentagon 
has  failed  to  use  the  National  Inventors 
Council  to  its  fullest  potentiahties. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  reply,  when 
received,  will  evidence  a  changred  atti- 
tude in  the  Pentagon.  I  hope,  too,  that 
the  able  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Luther 
Hodges,  will  give  full  support  to  the  Na- 


tional Inventors  Council  which  is  now 
nearly  starved  for  funds. 

Let  me  note,  in  all  fairness,  that: 

First.  There  are  numerous  forward- 
looking  experts  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  who  do,  fortunately,  have  a 
great  degree  of  faith  in  tapping  ideas 
from  the  Nation's  unorganized,  innova- 
tive talent. 

Second.  The  issue  of  rewarding  .such 
ideas  through  an  adequate  sy.stem  of 
compensation — in  addition  to  the  pa- 
triotic satisfaction  of  serving  the  Na- 
tion— is  extremely  significant. 

Third.  My  comment  on  this  overall 
issue  did  not  originate  at  the  instance 
of  the  National  Inventors  Council  or  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Co..  or  anyone  In  the 
Pentagon,  but  rather  aro,se  out  of  my 
personal  review  with  the  subcommittee 
staff. 

Fourth.  The  views  whicli  I  submit  to- 
day are  my  own  and  not  those  of  the 
subcommittee:  the  matter  has  not  been 
taken  up  as  a  formal  report  or  con- 
clusion. 

The  only  conclusion  is  my  own  I  have 
looked  over  the  material,  and  I  have  also 
looked  for  material  that  has  not  been 
furnished,  and  I  have  drawn  some  tenta- 
tive conclusions. 

AN     OFFICE    OF    HARFBR.MNFD    IDKAS 

Fifth.  The  National  Inventors  Council 
is  an  Important  instrumentality  but  is 
not  the  only  means  of  tapping  unused 
innovative  talent.  Not  long  ago.  Fortune 
magazine  urged  that  there  be  .set  up  as 
an  Independent  agency  what  Is  termed 
an  "office  of  harebrained  Ideas  " — an 
organization  solely  concerned  with  de- 
veloping radical  ideas,  far  out  in 
blue. 

The  .so-called  hartbraineri  idea  is 
very  type  which  may  ordinarily  be 
jected  by  anyone  with  a  vested  Interest 
in  the  status  quo  or  anyone  who  does  not 
want  to  stick  his  neck  out  m  making  a 
possible  'blooper." 

What  is  needed  m  effect,  is  some 
mechanism  for  taking  ri.sks  with  prece- 
dent-shaking new  ideas.  This  is  the 
very  type  which  will  probably  liave  a 
high  proportion  of  failure.  But  a  single 
useful  idea  may  save  millions  of  dollars  — 
and  most  important,  uncounted  lives. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
the  little  things  In  government  that  go 
imattended  to.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
government  to  get  so  big  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  lost,  and  that  individual  initia- 
tive is  lost,  or  at  least  goes  unrewarded. 
My  plea  today  is  that  we  make  sure  that 
bigness  in  government,  particularly  m 
the  Defense  Department,  does  not  deny 
an  opportunity  to  new  talent  in  our 
country,  particularly  the  inventive  talent, 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  national 
welfare. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  patents 
or  copyrights.  That  is  a  separate  item 
I  am  speaking  now  of  an  agency  in  our 
Government  which,  if  properly  financed 
and  properly  staffed,  and  if  the  work  of 
the  agency  is  given  proper  recognition, 
can  possibly  make  a  very  distinct  con- 
tribution to  our  national  health  and  wel- 
fare and  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out   objection,   it    Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  anticipated  that  if  action  on  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  appropriation 
bill  is  not  completed  today,  it  will  be 
taken  up  again  tomorrow. 

It  is  also  expected  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  liour  tomorrow,  the 
confeience  lerwrt  on  the  housing  bill 
will  come  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  action  on 
the  conference  report,  it  is  planned  to 
take   up   H  R.    7677.   the   debt-limit    bill. 

On  Thur.sday.  it  is  expected  to  have 
the  Senate  consider,  if  it  is  reported, 
a  resolution  relating  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3:  that  final  action  will  be 
taken  on  Calendar  No.  352.  S.  1154.  the 
cultural  exchange  bill;  and  that  if  action 
has  been  taken  in  the  House.  Calendar 
No.  414.  S.  2043.  the  authorization  bill 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will 
be  taken   up  for  consideration. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  I 
thought  I  heard  the  majority  leader 
state  thai  if  action  on  the  Department  of 
Commerce  appropriation  bill  was  not  fin- 
ished today,  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
would  be  resumed  tomorrow,  and  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  housing  bill 
would  be  called  up  after  that. 

I  hope  that  the  appropriation  bill  will 
be  finished  today.  If  not.  I  certainly 
hope  that  if  much  time  is  required  for 
its  consideration  tomorrow,  it  will  be 
passible  to  have  the  conference  report 
considered  first,  because  it  is  urgent 
that  the  Senate  finish  with  it  as  soon 
as  po-ssible  and  message  it  to  the  House, 
so  that  early  action  may  be  taken  on  the 
housing  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  .sorry  I  did  not  state  the  situation 
as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  just 
outlined  it.  because  that  is  what  I  had 
in  mind.  Conference  reports  are  priv- 
ileged, and  I  .should  like  to  have  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  housing  bill  con- 
sidered at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement.  The  conference 
committee    completed    its   work   on    the 
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housing  bill  just  a  few  minutes  ago.    I 
believe  we  have  a  very  good  bill. 

The  principal  point  of  contention  be- 
tween the  conferees,  as  one  might 
imagine,  was  the  40-year  mortgage  plan 
for  section  221  housing  for  moderate-in- 
come families.  It  was  rather  difficult 
to  reach  a  settlement  on  that  item.  The 
House  had  agreed  on  35  years;  the  Sen- 
ate had  agreed,  after  extensive  debate, 
on  40  years.  Finally,  a  happy  solution 
was  reached,  and  it  was  agreed  unani- 
mously, I  believe — certainly  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  conferees  on  both 
sides — that  so  far  as  persons  displaced 
by  government  action  were  concerned, 
the  terms  on  the  mortgage  would  re- 
main at  40  years.  That  is  now  the  law 
and  there  would  be  no  change. 

As  for  moderate- income  families, 
who  are  not  displacees.  the  term  of  the 
mortgage,  as  it  would  apply  to  new  con- 
struction, would  be  35  years,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  hardship  there  might  be 
an  extension  of  not  to  exceed  5  years. 
An  example  of  hardship  would  be  where 
a  buyer's  income  is  not  sufficient  to  al- 
low him  to  qualify  for  monthly  pay- 
ments under  the  shorter  term.  That 
solves  the  problem  of  providing  40-year 
mortgages  m  cases  where  they  are  nec- 
essary because  of  income  limitations; 
but.  at  the  same,  the  bill  does  not  give 
that  privilege  to  persons  who.  having 
Income  sufficient  to  meet  their  payments 
under  the  shorter  term  mortgage,  might 
want  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  think 
that  was  a  veiT  happy  solution. 

In  addition,  the  conference  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  existing  housing, 
where  a  person  of  moderate  income 
wanted  to  buy  a  house  under  the  FHA 
insurance  plan,  30-year  mortgages 
would  be  authorized  on  such  housing. 

That  is  in  keeping  with  the  regular 
FHA  program  which  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  good 
solution. 

One  other  item  in  which  I  think  the 
Senate  will  be  particularly  interested  re- 
lates to  urban  transportation.  The  Sen- 
ate had  passed  that  provision.  The 
House  did  not  pass  It,  but  planned  to 
hold  separate  hearings.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  hearings  were  set  for  today.  The 
able  Representative  Multer,  of  New 
York,  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  was  to  hold  hearings  on  it.  Hear- 
ings were  held  this  morning.  The  sub- 
committee came  in  with  a  recommen- 
dation— when  we  met  this  afternoon — 
based  upon  the  information  it  had  been 
able  to  gather  at  its  hearings  this  morn- 
ing. That  recommendation  was  for  a 
modification  of  the  plan,  whereby  there 
would  be  an  emergency  program  at  least 
through  1962,  or,  at  least,  the  funds 
would  not  be  available  for  use  after  De- 
cember 31,  1962,  except  in  cases  in  which 
commitments  had  already  been  made. 
It  would  be  a  short-term,  emergency 
program,  in  order  to  get  started  on  the 
worst  cases,  and  looking  toward  the  en- 
actment of  permanent  legislation  in  the 
futuie. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  in  the  Chamber.  I  know  he 
has  been  greatly  interested  in  that  mat- 
ter. I  believe  he  will  be  interested  in 
the  solution  at  which  we  arrived. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  In  regard  to  the  middle- 
income  housing  provisions,  I  note  that 
the  amount  of  mortgages  which  FNMA 
is  to  be  pei-mitted  to  buy  has  been 
doubled.  Will  the  Senator  state  the  rea- 
son for  that  enormous  increase? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  will  recall  that  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  we  provided  for  $750 
million,  and  also  $750  million  discre- 
tionary with  the  President.  We  cut  that 
out;  and  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, provided  for  only  $750  milhon. 

In  its  version,  the  House  had  included 
$200  million  of  unused  funds  authorized 
under  the  1958  Emergency  Housing  Act. 
It  did  not  earmark  them  for  the  moder- 
ate-income housing  program,  but  simply 
put  them  in  the  special  assistance  funds 
available  for  use  by  the  President.  They 
might  be  used  for  any  of  the  special  as- 
sistance programs. 

In  addition,  approximately  $120  mil- 
lion a  year  is  received  under  the  FNMA 
liquidation  program,  for  the  hquidation 
of  programs  initiated  as  far  back  as  1944 
and  it  was  provided  that  these  funds 
should  go  into  this  special  assistance 
program  of  the  President  which  could 
be  used  in  any  of  the  special  assistance 
programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  notice  the  figure 
$1,500  million.  That  is  more  than  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  stated. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  that  connec- 
tion, I  refer  to  a  minority  statement 
from  tlie  House  Members,  who  certainly 
would  not  understate  the  matter.  It  is 
given  as  Si. 550  million.  So  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  correct.  Of  course 
they  arrived  at  that  in  this  way:  $750 
million  plus  $200  milhon,  or  a  total  of 
$950  million;  and  then,  if  one  adds  the 
$140  million— I  said  it  was  $120  million, 
but  I  believe  it  is  $140  million— and  mul- 
tiply that  by  a  sufficient  number  of  years, 
one  arrives  at  that  figure. 
Mr.  JA"VITS.  I  see. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Becau.se  that  is  an 
annual  increment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  annual  increment 
normally  would  have  gone  into  the 
Treasury,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  normally  it 
would  have  gone  into  the  Treasury. 
However,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
requirement  that  it  cannot  be  used  for 
the  housing  programs  generally, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  we  can  discuss 
this  tomorrow. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  It  more  or  le.ss  cre- 
ates a  revolving  fund,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 


GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  MATTERS, 
DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7577)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  sundry  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement 
explainini;  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  which  are  covered  in  full,  in 
Report  No.  442  of  June  23,  accompany- 
ing H.R.  7577.  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Pi-esident,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  sundry  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  contains  matters 
previously  presented  imder  two  bill  head- 
ings last  year — General  Government 
matters,  under  Senator  Magndsons 
chairmanship;  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  related  agencies  bill  un- 
der my  chairmanship.  Its  final  disposi- 
tion here  should  therefore  be  a  twofold 
accomplishment. 

The  subcommittee  commenced  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  on  April  26,  resimaed 
them  on  May  15,  and  continued  them 
through  May  24;  and  concluded  the  rec- 
ord on  June  19,  with  consideration  of 
requested  amendments  to  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  13.  The 
1,092  pages  of  printed  hearings  in  this 
subcommittee  with  the  House  record — 
1.151  pages  in  part  I  and  710  pages  in 
part  II — present  evidence  of  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  various  programs 
and  fund  requests. 

The  amount  of  the  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  was  $626,958,000;  the  amount 
recommended  to  the  Senate  by  the  com- 
mittee is  $650.438,200 — a  net  increase  of 
$23,480,200  over  the  House  version  of  the 
bill;  a  net  decrease  of  $15,839,800  from 
the  budget  estimates,  as  amended,  in  the 
amount  of  $666,278,000.  The  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee  is  $144.- 
462,625  under  the  1961  appropriations, 
which  total  $794,900,825. 

With  respect  to  the  comparisons  just 
made,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are 
j-et  to  be  considered  1962  estimates  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  weather  satellite  program  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  contained  in  House 
Document  No.  179.  dated  May  26,  1961, 
which  will  be  considered  by  the  House 
in  a  supplemental  bill.  These  estimates 
total  $183,898,000. 

With  respect  to  the  net  difference — 
that  is,  the  recommendations,  compared 
with  1961  appropriations — I  should 
like  to  point  out,  in  fairness,  that  that 
is  primarily  due  to  the  completion  of  the 
major  portion  of  the  Eighteenth  Decen- 
nial Census  and  the  nonrecurrence  in 
1962  of  a  repayable  advance  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund — $160  million  being  the 
amount  authorized  in  the  fiscal  vear 
1961. 

The  committee  recommends,  in  all.  27 
amendments  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  In  actual  substantive  differ- 
ences, usually  as  to  amounts  of  money, 
there  are  about  20,  since  the  total  of 
27  includes  technical,  rather  than  sub- 
stantive, changes.  I  believe  that  these 
are,  in  my  recollection,  and  c<xnpletely 
from  the  viewpoint  of  this  committee, 
the  most  nearly  compatible  House  and 
Senate  committee  recommendations  on 
this  subject  matter — at  least,  since  I 
have  served  in  the  Senate. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  full  committee  arrived  at  in  report-  I  wou'd  also  take  this  opportunity  to 

the  major  amendments  proposed  by  the  ing  this  appropriations  bill.  tliank  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida, 

committee.     A  complete  and  full  expla-  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate     the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  for 

nation  of  all  items  in  the  bill  will  be  to  go  over  the  whole  bill,  because  I  believe  the  very  kind  and  generous  personal  ref- 

found  in  the  committee  report.   The  list-  the  distinguished  chairman  has  covered  erences  he  has  made  with  respect  to  me 

ing  I  shall  submit  now  is  in  order  of  the  overall  bill  in  full.  Mr  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  may  I 

magnitude,  and  does  not  necessarily  in-  The  subcommittee   hearings  on   H.R.  f.rst  say  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  the 

dicate  priorities:  7577.  a  copy  of  which  is  on  every  Sena-  Senator  from  Maine  for  her  kind  refer- 

[ Added  over  House  version  of  the  bill)  tor's  desk,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  ences  to  me,  but   it  is  an  even   greater 

National  Bureau  of  Standards:  subcommittee  explored  all  avenues  and  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  her  in  the 

Construction  of  laboratories  .  $15,000,000  probed  deep  into  the  many  items  for  the  development   of  this   bill   from   year   to 

Coast     and    Geodetic     Survey:  departments  whose  fund.=;  are  contained  year. 

Construction      of      surveying          _  jn  this  bill.  Mr.   President.  I   ask  unanimous  con- 
Weather  ^Bureau  "salaries' and       *'  '^^'^^  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  sent  that  the  committee  amendments  to 

expenses   ..  .                        i  076  000  ^^^^  Members  of  the  Senate  that  we  held  the  bill  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that 

Establishment'of  meteorological                '  hearings   on   H.R.   7577    this  year,   first,  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded  for 

faciuties  450.000  without  a  bill  from  tlie  House,  and  after  the  purpo.se  of  amendment  as  original 

Promotion      of      international  the  House  acted  on  the  bill,  we  took  ad-  text,    provided    that    no   point    of   order 

travel 945.000  ditional  testimony  on  requests  for  resto-  shall  be  deemed  to  be  waived  by  rea.son 

I    should    also    call    attention    to    the  ''^tion  of  funds  which  were  disallowed  of  agreement  to  thi.«  request. 

recommendations  of  the  committee  re-  ^^  ^he  House.  Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     I.<  there 

lating  to  appropriations  from  the  high-  ^^  Senators  will  examine  the  bill  before  objection? 

way  trust  fund  which  are  not  included  them,  they  will  note  under  Title  I:  •Qen-  ^''  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident. 
in  any  of  the  foregoin-:;  summary  or  ^^'^^  Government  Matuis."  that  the  Bu-  I't'St-rving  the  right  to  object  to  the 
detail  figures  for  the  Federal-aid  high-  ''^a^'  of  the  Budget  was  the  only  area  in  unanimous  consent  request.  I  have  an 
way  program.  The  recommendation  in-  this  section  where  we  allowed  additional  amendment  which  directly  affects  a 
creases  this  appropriation  by  .$800  000  funds.  While  we  were  not  .n  agreement  committee  amf-ndment.  I  presume  I  am 
over  the  House  bill  to  provide  the  S2.991  fundwise  in  this  section  of  ih.e  bill  with  PPift'Ctly  free  to  offer  the  amendment 
million  requested  in  the  budget,  and  in-  the  Hou.se  action,  the  committee  took  th=  ^^  a  later  time,  from  nhat  the  Senator 
creases  the  limitation  on  general  and  Position,  based  on  que.stions.  and  an-  '''""^  Florida  ha.s  said, 
administrative  expenses  from  $33  mil-  ^wers  given  by  department  head.s,  that  M'"  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  en- 
lion,  proposed  in  the  House  bill,  to  $33,-  many  activities  performed  in  the  various  tirely  correct.  If  the  Senator  prefers, 
800,000.  as  requested  in  the  budget  agencies  are  alike  and  similar  We  ^'^  ^^^  amee  to  all  the  committee 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  on  e^Pect  that,  v.ith  the  additional  funds  amendments  except  that  one  amendment 
the  matter  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  Pio^ided  for  the  Buieau  of  the  Budget,  to  which  the  Senator  refers,  but  his 
system,  particularlv  the  interstate  sys'-  they  will  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  dupli-  '"'f-'^t  would  be  exactly  the  same 
tem.  relating  to  our  recommended  res-  cat:on  of  effort  among  the  depart-  ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
toration  of  $800,000.  which  was  reduced  ment.^  and  stop  this  waste  of  the  tax-  objection  to  th.-  request  of  the  Senator 
by  the  other  body,  that  because  of  the  Payers  money.  from  Florida''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
increasing  size  of  the  interstate  program  ^  would  al.so  call  the  Senate "s  atten-  ^'""^  thf  amendments  are  aureed  to  en 
and  its  increasing  complexity,  and  also  tion  to  pages  9  through  11  of  the  accom-  ^'"^ 

because  of  the  fact  that  certain  irregu-  panying    report,    under    title    'Business  "^^^^  amendments  aun-ed  to  en  bloc  are 

larities    have    arisen    in    some    of    the  Activities,      Salaries      and       Expenses.  "  as  follows: 

States,  which  may  or  mey  not  be  whereby  we  removed  the  consolidation  Under  the  heading  Title  i  E.xecmi\e  Of- 
charged  to  an  inadequate  number  of  of  the  business  activities  from  one  ^^^  °^  ^^^  President— Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
personnel  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  lump-sum  appropriation  and  recom-  get— Salaries  and  Expen.ses-.  on  page  a.  line 
to  make  the  necessary  inspections,  we  mended  that  we  revert  back  to  tlie  for-  ^"^'^  ^.iV^a9Q')frin"°'''^  ,""'''"'"*1^'^"'  ^"  """'''"'^ 
have  felt  that  their  full  request  should  mer  appropriation  structure.  We  believe  under  tLheadllg ''Title  Il-Denarnrcnt 
be  granted  in  this  field,  so  that  they  will  the  course  we  are  following  here  provides  of  Commerce-  cieneral  Administration-  .Sai- 
have  the  auditors,  inspectois.  and  others  better  control  of  appropriated  funds.  aries  and  Exi)pn,'<es-  on  page  6,  ime  13. 
necessary  for  full  checking  of  the  pro-  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  also  recom-  nfter  the  wurd  exceed"  t<i  strike  oiu  •$1.500" 
gram  in  the  50  States  and  the  District  mending  disapproval  of  the  10  percent  ""f'  insert  •■$2.500' 
of  Columbia.  transfer    authority    which    the    depart-  On  page  6.  after  hue  14.  to  insert 

Before  I  close.  I  vvisli   to  pay  my  re-  ment    requested.      This     latter    recom-  "aviation  wsr  n.-^K  in.surance  revolving 

spects  to  my  distinguiblied  colleague  the  mendation  is  m  accord  with  the  Hou.se  fund 

senior      Senator      from      Maine      I  Mrs.  and  Senate   Appropriations  Committees  "The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby  au- 

Smith).   who.  as  the   ranking  minority  p'licy.  thorized  to  make  such  expenditures,  witiim 

member  of  the  committee,  not  only  has  Another  area  that  is  distiiibmg  to  me  fhe  limits  of  funds  available  pursuant  to  .sec - 

faithfully  attended  meetings  of  the  sub-  and  the  committee  is  the  haijhazaid  and  "°"  ^^"^^  °^  ^^^  ^''-^  °^  August  23.  1958  (72 

committee,    during    the    hearings    and  accidental     wav     departments     employ  ^)^^  f^X! '  ^^"^  '"  ^^^^'"'^"ce  with  section 

otherwise,  but   who  al.so  did  the  chair-  consultants  and  consulting  firms.     I  be-  i't  1s\me?Xd '^TriU  r  'aTq',''?  ^""''h' 

man  the  courtesy  of  presiding  on  one  or  lieve  the  Congress  should  enact  general  ne'^csrarrin  cSrr  i1;g';,t't'^the^.r;^rrs^et 

two  occasions  when   the  chairman   had  le-islation   which   would   apply   Govern-  forth  in  the  budget   for  the  current   fiscal 

what  he  thought  was  nece.ssary  business  mentwide  in  order  to  have  a  single  sys-  year  for  aviation  war  risk  insurance  activities 

elsewhere.  tern  and  a  set  of  standards  that   would  under  said   Act:    Proiided.  That  this   fund 

Mrs.    SMITH    of    Maine.     Mv.    Presi-  apply  both  to  individual  consultants  and  ^^"'^  ^^  effective  only  upon  the  enactment 

dent to     manai^ement     consulting     firms      It  ""'^  '"^^'  ^^"''"K  the  Elghty-sfventh  congress 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield  to  the  Sena-  would  appear  to  me  extremely  desirable  ^/ '/S'^'^"""  ex'<;'^^*'"^ ''"''' '''■''''''°''' ""^  ^'"-'^ 

tor  from  Mame.  to  retain  .some  form  of  legislative  con-  fv^stat  800  806  r                  "'  ^''   "'    ''''■ 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine      As  the  rank-  trol  and  review  of  the  aeencies  discharg-  under  the  subhead    •Burear.  of  the  Cen- 

mg   minority   member   on   the   subcom-  ing  their  duties  by  the  utilization  of  con-  sus-Salaries  and  Expen.ses  •   on  page  7   lire 

mittee    which    considered    the    General  tracts  instead  of  executive  branch  per-  7.    to    strike    out    -sio  594.000"    and    insert 

Government    matters.     Department     of  sonnel.  '$10. 785.400" 

Commerce,  and  related  agencies  appro-  In  closing,  I  would  direct  the  Senate's  Under  the  subhead  "I9f;:3  Cen.-,usc.s  .-.f  Bcs-i- 

priations  bill,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  attention    to    Senate    Report    No     44*^  ^^^'    Transportation.    Manufacturers,    and 

congratulate    the    senior    Senator   from  which  accompanies  this  bill    because  "l  ^'"^'''^'  indtistnes".  on  page  7.  line  23.  alter 

Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1.  who  is  chairman  believe  it  is  crystal  clear  as  to  what"  the  \nl^'^^  nn7oon'°  ''"^'  "'"  '  *6^"  """  '  ^"^ 

of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  fair  manner  committee  expects  from  the  funds  pro-  under  the  Thh^.H   .r^  .ct        ,r^     ... 

in  which  he  conducted  the  hearings  and  vided  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  operate  St.V^el^lsaiar  e?and^xprnlJ'''t ^'c''  ' 

the   conclusions  his  subcommittee   and  the  various  activities.  at  the  beginning  of  imf^e    to  "  tnke  ntu 
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".S18  525.000"  and  Insert  "$19.015, 000".  and 
In  line  19.  after  the  word  "for",  to  insert  "at 
least  ■. 

Under  the  subhead  "Construction  of  Siu-- 
veying  Ships",  on  page  9,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  5.  to  strike  out  "$11,965,000"  and  in- 
sert "$10,725  000" 

On   page  9.  after  Une  6,   to  strike  out: 

"Bt'SINESS  ACTIVITIES 

"Salaries  and  rxpenses 
"Fur  necessary  expenses  of  the  business 
service  activities:  for  expenses  necessary 
to  operate  and  maintain  field  offices  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  Information 
useful  in  the  development  and  improvement 
of  commerce  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Its  p.)ssessK)nR.  f(jr  neces.<=ary  expenses 
for  the  promoticni  of  foreign  trade',  including 
trade  centers;  promotion  of  travel  to  the 
United  States,  including  travel  offices  abroad: 
employment  of  aliens  by  contract  for  service 
abroad;  rental  of  snace.  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  yeiu-s.  and  expenses  cf  alteration, 
rej.air.  or  improvement;  advance  of  funds 
under  contracts  abroad:  purchase  of  com- 
mercial and  trade  reports;  payment  of  tort 
claims.  In  the  manner  authorized  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  2672  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  when  such  claims  arise 
in  foreign  countries;  and  not  to  exceed 
•  17,000   for  repn"sentation   cxpenr-es   abroad- 

$14  a39,ooo  •• 

On  page   10    after  Une  3.   to  Insert: 

"OFf  ICE  OF  riEU)  SURVIt  F.S 

"Salaricii  and  cxpen-^cs 
"For  exijenses  necessfiry  Ui  operate  and 
maintain  field  offices  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  Information  useful  in  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  commerce 
throughout  the  United  St;.tes  and  Its  pos- 
session.-;,   $3,163,000." 

On   page   10    after  line  9.   to  Insert: 

"BUSINESS  AND  DEIENSE  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

"Salaric:  and  rrpenscs 
"For    necessary    expenses   of    the    Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration.  $4  211  - 
800" 

On    page    10,   after    line    13,    to    Insert: 

"BT-REAU     OF     FOREIGN     COMMERCE 

"Salaries  and  expenses" 
Fur  necessary  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  including  trade  centers 
abroad;  the  purchase  of  commercial  and 
trade  reports  and  n  .t  to  exceed  $10,000  for 
representation  expenses  abroad:  $5,006,000  " 
On  page  10,  after  line  19,  to  insert: 

"PROMOTION      OF     r^TERNATIONAL     TRAVEL 

"Salaries  cTid  expenses" 
"For  necessary  exfjenses  of  promotion  of 
travel  to  the  United  States,  including  travel 
offices  abroad;  employment  of  aliens  by  con- 
tract for  service  abroad;  rental  of  space,  for 
periods  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  expenses 
of  alteration,  repair,  or  improvement;  ad- 
vance of  funds  under  contracts  abroad;  pay- 
ment of  tort  claims,  in  the  manner  author- 
ized in  the  first  paragraph  of  section  2672 
of  title  28  of  the  Un,ted  States  Code,  when 
such  claims  ari.se  in  foreign  countries,  and 
not  to  exceed  $9,600  for  representation  ex- 
penses abroad;    $3.000000." 

Under  the  subhead  "Operating-Differential 
Subsidies  i  Liquidation  of  Contract  Author- 
ization i",  on  page  13  line  3,  after  the  word 
"year",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "of 
which  one  hundred  and  fifty  shall  be  for 
companies  which  have  not  held  contracts 
prior  to  July  1,  1959.  and  seventv-five  shall 
be  for  companies  operiting  into  or  out  of  the 
Great  Lakes"  and  Inf.ert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  part  of  any  appro- 
priation in  this  Act  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  an 
operating-differential  subsidy  for  the  opera- 
tion   of    any   passenger    vessel    as   defined    la 


Public  Law  87-45,  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 
on  any  voyage  outside  of  its  regularly  as- 
signed essential  service  at  rates  In  excess  of 
the  rates  applicable  to  any  other  subsidized 
operator  regularly  serving  this  area." 

Under  the  subhead  "Maritime  Training". 
on  paee  15.  line  6.  after  the  word  "cadets", 
to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further.  That 
reimbursements  may  be  made  to  this  appro- 
priation for  expenses  in  support  of  activities 
financed  from  the  appropriations  for  research 
and  development  and  ship  construction  " 

Under  the  subhead  "Bureau  of  Public 
Roads — Limitation  on  General  Administra- 
tive Expenses",  on  page  17.  line  21.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$33,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$33,800,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Federal -Aid  Hichways 
(Trust  Fundi",  on  page  18,  line  14,  after  the 
word  "expended",  to  strike  out  "$2,990,200- 
000"  and  insert  "$2,991,000,000".  and  in  line 
18.  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "$1.- 
162.583.264"  and  insert  "$1,163,383,264". 

Under  the  subhead  "Construction  of  Fa- 
cilities", on  page  22.  line  8.  after  the  word 
"tacllltUs  •.  to  strike  out  "$25,000,000"  and 
insert  "$40,000,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Weather  Bureau — 
Salaries  and  Expenses",  on  page  23.  line  3. 
to  strike  out  "$55,595,000"  and  insert  "$56  - 
671  000" 

Under  'he  subhead  "Establishment  of 
Mctei-iological  Facilities",  on  page  23.  line 
17.  after  the  word  "land",  to  strike  out 
"$4,800,000"    and    insert    "$6,250,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "General  Provisions- 
Department  of  Commerce",  on  page  24.  line 
7,  after  "(5  U  S  C.  55a)".  to  insert  "but,  un- 
less otherwi.se  specified,  at  rates  for  individ- 
uals not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem". 

Under  the  heading  "Title  III— Tlie  Pan- 
ama Canal  -Canal  Zone  Government — 
Capital  Outlay",  on  page  25.  line  18.  after 
the  word  "at",  to  strike  out  "an  average 
unit  cost  not  exceeding  $13,000"  and  insert 
"a  unit  cost  not  exceeding  $16,500", 

Under  the  heading  "Title  IV — Inde^Dendent 
Agencies — Small  Business  Administration- 
Salaries  and  Expenses",  on  page  31.  line  7. 
after  the  word  "vehicles",  to  str:ke  out 
"$6,750,000  "  and  insert  "$6,950,000".  and  on 
page  32.  line  3,  after  the  word  "program", 
strike  out  the  colon  and  "Proi-ided  further, 
That  hereafter  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
each  of  the  four  Deputy  Admini:itrators 
shall  be  $19,250  per  annum." 

Under  the  subhead  "Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board — Salaries  and  Expenses",  on 
page  32.  line  16.  after  the  word  "periodicals", 
to  strike  out  "$350,000"  and  insert 
"$395,000". 


not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  representation  ex- 
penses abroad;  $5,006,000. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  foi-ward  an  amendment,  which  I 
am  advised  by  the  staff  is  a  technical 
amendment,  and  it  appears  so  to  me, 
and  I  ask  to  have  it  read  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senatoi  from 
Florida  w  ill  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed on  page  10  to  delete  lines  14 
through  19  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

BUREAU    OF    FOREIGN    COMMERCE 


Salaries  arid  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Bur>?au  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  including  trade  centers 
abroad;  emplo\-ment  of  aliens  by  contract 
for  service  abroad;  rental  of  space,  for  periods 
not  exceeding  five  years,  and  expenses  of 
alteration,  repair,  or  Improvement;  advance 
of  funds  under  contracts  abroad;  payment 
of  tort  claims.  In  the  manner  authorized  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  section  2672  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  when  such 
claims  arise  In  foreign  countries;  the  pur- 
chase of  commercial  and  trade  reports  and 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
advised,  and  I  so  stat^  the  fact  to  be. 
that  this  is  a  technical  amendment  to 
comply  with  another  amendment  made 
by  the  committee  m  respect  to  travel  in 
this  area.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  with 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the-dislin- 
guished  chairman  of  the  subcomimttee 
!Mr.  Holland!  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  I  Mrs.  SmithI 
for  the  attention  they  have  given  to  one 
item  in  the  bill,  to  which  they  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California  and  I  both  are  interested  in 
this.  The  reason  is  that  it  involves  a 
basic  question  of  Government  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise.  I  should 
like  to  clear  it  up:  and,  if  I  may.  I  shoald 
like  to  address  some  questions  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

This  relates  particularly  to  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  that  part  of 
the  report  to  be  found  on  page  8.  The 
report  says,  in  part: 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $19,015,000.  an  increase  of  $490,000 
over  the  House  bill;  $894,000  over  the  1961 
appropriations;  and  a  reduction  of  $260,000 
from  the  amended  budget  estimate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  after 
pa.ssage  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  apphed  the 
$260,000  cut  all  in  the  area  of  charts, 
at  the  time  it  made  the  presentation 
to  the  subcommittee.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  will  note,  in  the  first 
sentence  in  the  paragraph  from  which 
he  has  read,  the  last  clause,  which  is: 
"and  a  reduction  of  $260,000  from  the 
amended  budget  estimate." 

The  agency,  in  distributing  the  reduc- 
tion voted  by  the  other  body,  which  re- 
duction was  not  distributed,  itself  ap- 
plied $260,000  of  the  reduction  to  the 
aeronautical  charts,  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  referred.  The  agency  then 
asked  for  the  restoration  of  the  $260,000 
for  that  particular  purpose.  The  com-  ^ 
mittee  did  not  restore  the  $260,000 

The  committee  is  not  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  principle  that  such 
aeronautical  charts  as  are  necessai-y  to 
public  safety  shall  be  made  available, 
but  we  think  the  agency  was  rather 
arbitrary  in  applying  $260,000  of  its 
total  reduction  to  this  branch  of  its  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Senator  will  note  the  last  sentence 
in  that  paragraph: 

It  is  not  intended  that  any  of  the  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  House  bill  and  approved 
by  this  committee  will  necessarily  curtail 
any  activities  in  connection  with  the  Issuing 
of  aeronautical  charts  that  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  regards  as  vital  to  the  pub- 
lic safety. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  the  sub- 
committee members,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee members  were  all  of  the  feeling 
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that  competing  private  business  in  this 
field  should  not  be  destroyed  by  the  cir- 
culation to  the  general  public — thinking 
now  of  private  pilots  and  commercial 
operations — of  charts  at  less  than  the 
price  of  production.  We  therefore  added 
the  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  on 
this  subject,  which  appears  in  the  mid- 
dle of  page  9 : 

Tbe  committee  approves  the  general 
policy  that  it  Is  unwise  to  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate business. 

We   believe  the   Coast   and   Geodetic 
Survey  should  render  such  service  as  it 
feels,  or  as  the  advisory  aviation  agen- 
cies— the  FAA,  the  CAB  and  the  military 
agencies— feel  are  necessary  for  public 
safety,  but  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
offering,  at  less  than  cost  of  production, 
charts    which    are    being    produced    in 
similar  or  identical  form  by  competing 
private  businesses,  which  have  become  a 
very  large  business  and  tie  in  with  charts 
across  the  seas  in  foreign  countries  in 
every  direction  and,  also,  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  supplemental 
service  and  advice  from  time  to  time. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  we  should  not  ban  the  production 
and  sale  of  charts  in  any  way  the  agen- 
cies controlling  the  field  felt  was  com- 
pletely necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  public. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     We  also  felt  that  the 
$260,000  requested,  as  we  understood,  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  competition 
with  private  agencies,  begun  on  a  large 
scale  only  in  March,  should  not  be  re- 
stored,   and    we    did    not    restore    that 
$260,000. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  explanation,  because  I  wish  to  have 
the  legislative  record  absolutely  dear,  as 
the  Senator  has  made  it.  that  the  money 
was  not  restored,  so  that  the  agency 
should  not  engage  in  imfair  competition 
with  a  private  enterprise  which  is  al- 
ready serving  85  percent  of  the  military 
and  private  airlines  in  the  United  States 
and.  in  fact,  many  throughout  the  world. 
That  is  roughly  the  figure. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     While  the  committee 
has  a  very  lively  interest  in  aviation,  the 
members  are  not  aviation  experts.    Most 
of  us  have  flown  for  a  long  time,  and 
many  of  us  fly  constantly  now,  but  we 
would  rather  leave  this  to  the  discretion 
of  the  agencies  charged  with  safe  op- 
eration of  airplanes,  such  as  the  FAA, 
the  CAB,  and  the  various  defense  serv- 
ices.    These  agencies  should  determine 
what  is  necessary  and  what  is  not  neces- 
sary in  the  field,  from  the  standpoint  of 
doing  our  level  best  to  avert  unfair  com- 
petition from  the  Federal  Government 
with  private  business  in  such  a  way  and 
at  such   a  price   as  to  destroy  private 
business. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  very  much 
tlie  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, particularly  because  in  this 
one  area  of  the  low  cost  charts,  which 
was  the  subject  of  controversy,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  does  not  itself  pro- 


duce the  figures  upon  which  It  issues  the 
charts.  The  navigational  charts,  which 
were  chiefly  under  discussion  by  the 
committee  and  by  those  who  appeared 
before  it,  are  based  upon  information 
which  is  secured  from  the  FAA  in  the 
same  manner  a  private  company  secures 
the  information  from  the  FAA. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  are 
not  topographical  relief  maps  or  section 
charts,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
These  are  navigational  charts.  In  order 
to  produce  the  charts,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  must  go  to  the  FAA  ar.d 
secure  the  information  in  exactly  the 
same  way  a  private  company  would  se- 
cure the  information  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  chart. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  report  of  the 
committee,  as  the  Senator  knows,  there 
is  a  letter  from  the  distingui.<5hed  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  to  the  distin- 
guished chainnan  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  MagnusonI,  requesting  early 
attention  to  this  subject  matter.  I  read 
only  the  la.-^t  sentence : 

It  is  obvious  that  any  remedial  action,  if 
necessary,  would  appear  to  be  within  the 
province  of  your  committee.  I  would  earn- 
estly recommend  this  matter  to  you  for  your 
early  attention. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senator 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  has  already  received  an  an.swer 
from  the  Senator  from  Washin::^ton  i  Mr. 
Magnuson]  under  date  of  June  23,  which 
indicates  early  hearings  and  action  on 
this  subject.  I  .should  like  to  read  the 
letter  into  the  Recorp  : 

DE.\a  Senator  Hayden:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  June  22.  regarding  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  of  aeronautical  chart- 
ing in  competition  with  a  private  concern, 
taken  during  the  hearings  on  the  1962  ap- 
propriation request  lor  the  Coitst  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  and  your  recommendation  that 
our  conamittee  uke  remedial  action,  if 
necessary. 

The  matter  has  been  discussed  with  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  officer  in  charge 
of  this  charting,  and  request  ha,s  been  made 
for  a  transcript  of  the  hearing  testimony  so 
that   the   matter   may  be  fully  explored. 

You  will  be  kept  advised  of  any  develop- 
ments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Warrfn  G,  Macnu.son. 

ChaiTinan. 

I  believe  thai  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  done  everything  within  his 
power  to  call  attention  to  this  situation. 
I  believe  that  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  ha;e  done  all  within  their 
power  to  point  up  the  nature  of  the  con- 
trover.sy,  and  I  believe  that  the  two  let- 
ters— one  from  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson  J  and 
the  reply  which  I  have  just  read  into 
the  Record— indicate  that  the  question 
is  scheduled  for  early  and.  I  am  sure, 
thorough  examination. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  repeat  that  I  believe 
the  committee  has  gone  into  this  prob- 
lem very  thoroughly.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  one  question  with  re- 


spect to  a  sentence  at  the  end  of  this 
particular  section  of  the  report,  which 
reads: 

The  committee  approves  the  general  policy 
that  it  la  unwise  to  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  competition  with  private  business. 

I  ask  whether  that  sentence  should 
not  be  read  in  relation  to  all  the  fore- 
going paragraphs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  sentence  is  only  a 
summation  and  a  conclusion,  but  it  does 
state  succinctly  the  philosophy  and  the 
conviction  of  the  entire  subcommittee 
and  of  the  entire  committee  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much;  and  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  particular  thanks  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  I  Mrs.  SMrrn  J .  who  was 
also  very  helpful  in  hearing  this  matter 
out. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  colloquy  which  has 
taken  place.  I  associate  myself  com- 
pletely with  the  comments  made  by  my 
able  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. 1  he  policy  of  the  Goverimient  of 
the  United  States  is  and  ought  to  be  not 
to  compete  with  free,  competitive  pri- 
vate enterprise  which  is  contending  hon- 
orably for  business  in  our  American 
society. 

We  have  heard  a  discussion  relating 
to  a  company  which  is  located  in  the 
State  from  which  my  friend  comes,  and 
which  is  owned  by  some  people  in  my 
State.  The  company  has  had  a  long  and 
admirable  record  of  success  in  a  novel 
and  unique  venture.  It  has  enjoyed 
contracts  over  the  years,  in  war  and 
peace,  from  the  Na\T  Department  and 
from  the  Air  Force.  Its  success  has  con- 
tinued. Now  come.s  a  department  of  the 
Government  and  undercuts  and  under- 
sells this  private  bu.<?iness.  into  whose  op- 
eration not  a  dollar  of  American  Fed- 
eral subsidy  in  any  form  has  gone,  and 
that  department  has  been  able  to  place 
their  business  in  the  most  serious  hazard. 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  one  paragraph 
from  the  hearings.  I  read  a  quotation 
'rom  the  head  of  the  Colorado  business 
involved,  which  appears  on  page  401: 

The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  pursuing  a  vig- 
orovis  proc^ram  of  producing  radio  navigation 
charts,  copied  in  the  main  from  the  charts 
long  produced  by  our  company,  and  of  offer- 
ing these  charts  on  the  commercial  market 
at  a  price  that  is  a  fraction  of  their  actual 
CO.S  t . 

At  a  time  when  the  distingui.'^hed 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland!,  was 
presiding  over  the  hearings,  as  shown  on 
page  409,  a  repre.sentative  of  the  business 
which  we  are  di.scussing  went  on  to  say: 

Mr  KOSENK.RAN.S.  Tills  situation  about  the 
price,  sir.  concerns  our  published  price  for 
a  service  covering  the  United  States,  of  the 
type  that  we  have  demonstrated  here,  which 
is  made  available  to  individuals. 

This  subscription  price  is  $106.50  per  year 
to  maintain  this  material  completely  up  to 
date.     The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  offers 
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an  exact  counterpart  of  this  material  that 
we  have  here,  the  en  route  terminal  area  and 
approach  radio  ctarts  to  the  public  at  a 
price  of  $58  a  year.  We  know  through  a 
result  of  senatorial  inquiry,  from  Senator 
Allott's  office,  that  the  $58  price  seems  to  be 
in  accordance  witn  title  44  reflecting  the 
cost  of  printing  ard  paper  as  close  as  prac- 
ticable. 

We  are  aware  als3  that  Coast  Survey  have 
extended  their  cosi  to  Include  the  finishing 
processes  of  the  paper.  But  it  is  far  from 
being  the  total  cost  that  goes  into  the  prod- 
uct. 

Senator  Holland  Let  me  see  if  I  under- 
stand it.  You  raise  no  question  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  pricing  in  accordance  with 
law.  but  you  do  raise  the  question  that  the 
law,  as  is  now  statel.  permits  pricing  which 
is  far  below  the  tou  1  cost  of  the  services  re- 
quired to  supply  the  information,  plus  the 
paper,  the  printing,  th?  distribution,  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  RosENKRANs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  statement  is 
correct,  then,  as  my  able  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland], 
has  suggested — a  suggestion  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith),  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— the  problem  is  legislative  and. 
I  suggest,  of  basic  importance.  I  am 
grateful  that  the  committee  firmly  and 
without  equivocation  approved,  in  the 
report,  the  policy  of  this  Government 
under  the  Kennedj  administration,  un- 
der the  Eisenhower  administration,  and 
I  am  sure,  undei  national  adminis- 
trations prior  to  that  time.  That  policy 
disapproves  Government  competition 
with  private.  comp.?titive  business. 

I  hope  that  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MagncsonJ.  the  committee 
will  go  thoroughly  ;nto  the  problem  and 
take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  Government  from  damaging 
a  private  business  venture  which,  as  I 
say.  receives  no  governmental  subsidy 
of  any  kind  or  chart.cter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  will 
have  to  have  somi;  measure  before  it 
concerning  this  particular  subject.  That 
measure  could  be  an  amendment  of  the 
basic  authority — a  modification  or  limi- 
tation— of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey. When  that  action  is  taken.  I  as- 
sure the  Committee;  on  Appropriations 
and  the  subcommittee  that  it  will  be  con- 
sidered promptly. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  I  am  aware  of 
that  situation,  and  ve  will  try  to  supply 
that  need. 

To  add  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Cali:ornia.  I  point  out 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  and  cruel  injus- 
tice in  this  particular  case,  because  the 
Jeppesen  Co..  which  produces  the  charts, 
had  been  in  the  fit  Id  years  before  the 
Geodetjic  Survey  eve  •  thought  of  produc- 
ing navigational  charts. 

Another  peculiar  and  cruel  injustice 
exists  in  the  fact  thiX  the  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey has  even  copiec  the  format  of  the 
charts  of  the  Jeppesen  Co.,  as  to 
colors  and   description,  so  that  only  a 


very  careful  scrutiny  of  the  charts — and 
I  mean  a  fairly  careful  scrutiny,  and 
certainly  no  casual  look  at  the  charts — 
could  disclose  that  they  were  not  iden- 
tical charts.  In  view  of  all  these  ques- 
tions, I  feel  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  been  very  considerate.  I 
think  the  record  is  clear,  and  I  express 
my  appreciation. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senat-or  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  problem  is  not 
as  ea.sy  as  might  appear  from  our  dis- 
cussion, for  we  are  all  in  accord.  In 
the  first  place,  the  law  places  obligations 
upon  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
which,  of  course,  will  not  be  recalled,  to 
pinpoint  the  location  of  radio  stations 
and  control  points.  The  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  is  the  official  surveyor, 
locator,  and  scientist  in  this  field.  Any 
comprehensive  system  of  flight  control 
would  have  to  be  based  on  fundamental 
work  done  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

As  an  additional  point,  the  Nation 
itself  has  a  great  stake  in  the  safety  of 
Its  own  pilots  in  the  armed  services  and 
otherwise  in  flying  its  own  planes. 

There  is  a  vital  service  there  which 
differs  from  the  one  that  we  have  been 
talking  about.  However,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  committee  felt  that  there 
was  no  justification  for  stamping  out  an 
established  and  efficient  private  busi- 
ness, any  more  than  there  would  be  for 
stamping  out  all  mapmakers,  because 
they  have  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
primaiy  information  made  available  by 
official  State  and  Federal  surveyors. 

So  we  are  trying  to  get  at  a  solut.on  in 
which  the  exceedingly  efficient  and  tech- 
nical services  necessarily  rendered  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  can  continue 
to  be  rendered;  under  which  the  gov- 
ernmental operation  of  its  own  planes 
would  surely  be  protected;  and  under 
which  there  would  be  just  as  much 
freedom  for  operation  as  there  is  in  the 
mapmaking  field  for  private  industry 
to  come  in  and  use  those  facts  and  sup- 
plement them  and  add  to  them  anci  find 
a  way  of  supplying  them  on  a  time-to- 
time  basis  which  fits  in  with  the  fast- 
moving  age  of  which  we  are  a  part 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  sugges- 
tions it  has  made,  and  as  ably  surveyed 
in  the  future  by  the  Senator  from  V/^ash- 
ington  and  his  committee,  will  bring 
about  such  a  live-and-let-live  formula 
as  will  meet  this  situation  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
line  24.  after  the  word  "travel."  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "and  not  to  exceed 
$345,000  for  salaries,  $414,000."  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "$591,000." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  in  very  general  terminology 
with  certain  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 


committee, the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland].  I  call  attention  to  two 
items,  if  I  may. 

First.  Public  Law  87-49,  87th  Congress. 
June  16,  removed  the  ceiling  on  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  salary 
schedule. 

Second.    I    have    placed    before    the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  be- 
fore the   Senate  some   information   re- 
lating to  this  particular  appropriation. 
The  Employment  Act  of   1946.  which 
established  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, placed  a  limit  of  $345,000  on  the 
annual  appropriations  for  Council  sal- 
aries.    Since    1946    seven    Federal    em- 
ployee salary  increase  measures  have  oc- 
curred and  there  has  been  a  statutory 
increase   in  Council   members'  salaries 
By  1960,  due  in  large  part  to  these  in- 
creases, the  salary  ceiling  had  become  a 
serious  hindrance  to  Council  operations 
In  1947  the  Council  was  able  to  maintain 
a  staff  of  43  people,  including  19  profes- 
sional experts,  and  yet  remain  well  under 
the  salary  ceiling.    However,  in  1960.  al- 
though these  totals  had  fallen  sharply 
to  32  and  11  respectively.  Council  salary 
expenditures  were  pressing  on  the  statu- 
toiT    limit.     This    prompted    Chairman 
Heller's    predeces.sor.    Dr.    Saulnier.    to 
state  in  the  briefing  materials  prepared 
for  the  present  Council:  "The  only  prob- 
lem needing  action  early  in  196f  is  the 
amendment  to  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  to  remove  the  $345,000  salar>-  limi- 
tation for  the  Council." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  emphasize  what 
the  Senator  is  saying.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration  in 
effect  said  that  it  was  urgent  to  remove 
the  $345,000  limitation  if  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  was  to  do  its  work 
adequately'.^  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  So  this  is  not  only 
the  recommendation  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier, and  not  only  the  recommendation 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  but  the 
fact  is  also  that  the  Eisenhower  economic 
advisers  recognized  that  they  could  not 
do  an  adequate  job  of  economic  intelli- 
gence for  the  President  with  the  ceiling 
limitation,  and  pleaded  with  Congress 
to  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  merely  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if.  m  the 
light  of  his  remarks,  it  is  the  purpose  to 
take  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Eisenhower  admimstration? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  say  that 
that  is  certainly  not  the  case.  I  would 
not  accept  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  Kennedy  administration,  either. 
However.  I  say  that  when  two  adminis- 
trations coincide  and  agree  that  a  re- 
striction is  preventing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  getting  the  kind 
of  economic  information  and  intelli- 
gence that  he  should  have  and  desires. 
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Jt  is  something  that  Senators  should  pay 
some  attention  to,  but,  of  course,  it  is  a 
recommendation  which  we  should  not 
accept  unless  the  merits  thoroughly  war- 
rant it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  merely  wish  to  add 
that  I  believe  the  recommendation 
ought  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  We  are 
not  boimd  by  what  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  in  the 
past,  or  what  anyone  else  has  recom- 
mended. As  a  junior  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  am  not  bound  one  bit  by  what 
the  Eisenhower  administration  recom- 
mended. If  it  is  proper,  I  will  vote  for 
it.  If  it  is  not  proper,  I  will  not  vote 
for  it.  I  do  not  care  who  made  the  rec- 
ommendation. If  the  Eisenhower  rec- 
ommendations were  so  valid,  we  ought 
to  be  consistent  and  carry  on  through 
with  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
we  should  certainly  not  decide  the  ques- 
tion entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  present  Presi- 
dent or  the  former  President  or  both 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
proper  and  desirable  that  the  Senate 
should  give  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  man  like  Dr.  Raymond 
J.  Saulnier,  who  was  President  Eisen- 
hower's economic  adviser,  and  who  has 
lived  with  this  problem.  He  believes 
more  funds  are  necessary.  Of  course 
that  should  not  be  the  controlling  factor 
either. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  believe  that  the 
committee  went  into  this  matter  very 
carefully,  and  I  believe  it  arrived  at  a 
very  sound  conclusion  in  connection 
with  it. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  trying  to 
raise  limitations  and  to  pour  more  money 
into  some  of  these  agencies.  If  some  of 
the  recommendations  that  have  been 
made  and  that  I  have  listened  to  are  any 
indication  of  their  worth  to  the  coun- 
try, then  certainly  there  is  a  very  grave 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we 
could  improve  the  situation.  That  is  a 
very  factual  statement  I  believe.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  will 
be  rejected.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  basic  law  limit  the  amount  of 
the  salary  to  $345,000';' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  has  been  the 
whole  problem.  The  basic  law  was 
changed  on  June  16.  The  House  legis- 
lated before  the  law  was  changed.  The 
Senate  started  its  hearings  before  the 
law  was  changed.     Now  the  ceiling  is  off. 

Both  administrations  wanted  the  ceil- 
ing removed.  Congress  has  given  seven 
salary  increases  since  1946  and  has  not 
raised  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  simple 
subject.  We  can  go  along  as  we  are.  I 
have  been  talking  privately  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  We  can 
forget  the  whole  business;  but  if  we  do, 
I  simply  wish  to  point  out  what  Congress 


is  attempting  to  do  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  because  there  is  a 
very  serious  problem  in  securing  proper 
personnel  for  the  Council  if  it  is  intended 
to  continue  their  service.  I  know  there 
are  Senators  who  do  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue it.  I  have  heard  a  couple  of  them. 
That  is  a  point  of  view  they  may  well 
hold.  But  if  the  Council  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, it  ought  to  be  continued  with  an 
adequate  staff. 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President. 

will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  vield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  did  not  know 

the   Senator  from   Minnesota  had   the 

floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  offered  the 
amendment.  I  have  been  generous  with 
Senators,  letting  them  take  some  pot- 
sliots  at  the  amendment. 

M^.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senators 
amendment  draws  no  distinction  be- 
tween salaries,  expenses,  and  travel.  If 
the  amount  provided  in  the  Senator  s 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  certainly  it 
ought  to  be  broken  down  into  what  will 
be  allowed  for  salaries  and  what  will  be 
allowed  for  expenses.  As  the  Senator 
has  now  written  the  amendment,  and 
as  I  studied  it  at  the  desk,  it  provides 
$591,000  for  anything — for  salaries  and 
expenses — but  does  not  break  down  the 
amount.  In  that  way,  we  do  not  live  up 
to  what  we  do  for  most  departments  in 
setting  up  amounts  for  salaries,  ex- 
penses, and  travel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thi.s  is  a  budget 
item.  The  Senate  voted  to  eluninate 
that  very  item. 

I  think  we  ought  to  know  what  we  are 
doing.  We  have  already  amended  the 
language.  It  was  voted  on  June  16  and 
signed  by  the  President.  We  struck  out 
the  language  relating  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  We  struck  out  the 
limitation  of  a  ceiling  on  salaries  for 
economic  advisers. 

All  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  bring  the 
appropriation  language  into  accordance 
with  the  law.  We  can  write  into  the 
Appropriation  Act  any  amount  we  wish. 
That  we  can  do  here.  Congress  can  do 
that.  So  far  as  the  statute  is  concerned. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  salary  ceiling. 
That  was  removed.  It  was  put  there  in 
1946. 

Even  Senators  cannot  live  on  1946  sal- 
aries. If  we  could,  we  would  be  back  to 
$12,500,  not  the  $22,500  we  receive  now. 
I  submit  that  any  Senator  can  com- 
pare the  .salaries  paid  to  his  staff  in  1946 
with  the  salaries  paid  now.  and  under- 
stand exactly  why  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  needs  some  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President ,  I  think 
perhaps  there  are  some  things  which 
are  not  well  understood,  and  the  Record 
should  be  made  clear,  because  I  know 
every  Senator  wants  it  to  be  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Eisenhower 
budget  requested  only  $414,000.  not  the 
larger  amount. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct.  The  Eisenhower 
budget  provided  for  the  removal  of  the 
salary  ceiling. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   That  salary  ceiling  had  been  re- 


moved prior  to  the  taking  of  testimony 
on  this  item  by  our  subcommittee.  At 
the  hearing,  the  witness  who  appeared — 
Kermit  Gordon — testified,  at  page  921, 
as  follows; 

Subsequent  to  June  12,  the  President 
.slpjned  the  bill  In  question.  He  signed  It 
last  Friday,  so  that  the  salary  limitations 
on  the  Council's  appropriation  has  now  be«n 
removed. 

So  the  recommendation  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  action  of  the  full  com- 
mittee were  taken  against  the  back- 
;;round  of  the  real  facts.  Neither  the 
subcommittee  nor  the  full  committee  has 
done  anything  to  hinder  the  present  ad- 
ministration. Every  other  item  in  the 
request  of  the  President  and  all  of  his 
agencies,  including  an  increase  for  the 
Budget  Bureaus  salaries  and  expenses, 
was  granted  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee. 

So  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned. 
I  feel  certain  it  deals  with  this  subject, 
and  with  every  other  subject,  on  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  basis.  Frankly,  the 
appearance  of  the  witnesses  and  the  case 
made  were  not  impressive.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  may  read  the  testimony 
for  himself.  It  appears  at  pages  919 
and  following  of  the  hearings.  It  was 
made  by  Mr.  Kermit  Gordon,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  James  Tobin,  who, 
I  understand,  was  another  member  of  the 
Council. 

The  committee  had  no  preconceived 
ideas  about  this  subject.  It  is  perfectly 
willingly  to  have  the  case  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  supplemental  bill 
which  will  come  before  us.  We  will  listen 
sympathetically.  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  committee  should  start  to  yield 
to  requests  for  enlargements  of  appro- 
priations on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
appeal  to  the  Senate  not  to  take  such  ac- 
tion, because  there  will  be  no  end  to  it 
once  it  starts.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  some  additional  items  he  would  like 
to  have  included  in  the  bill,  and  I  suspect 
that  is  true  of  every  Senator. 

However.  I  hope  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will  do  two  things: 
First,  withdraw  his  amendment,  if  it  is 
within  his  conscience  to  do  so;  and  sec- 
ond, ask  the  representatives  of  the 
anency  to  appear  before  us  when  the 
next  supplemental  appropriation  bill  is 
considered.  I  understand  one  will  be 
here  in  a  few  days.  Then  the  represent- 
atives of  the  agencies  may  make  a  better 
case.  Perhaps  the  Chairman  can  make 
a  better  case  than  was  made  by  its  mem- 
bers. Perhaps  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois IMr.  Douglas],  and  also  some 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ai.sle.  will  appear 
before  our  subcommittee.  If  so.  they  will 
certainly  be  welcome,  and  I  now  invite 
them  to  appear,  because  we  do  not  want 
to  shortchange  an  important  agency. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  I  am  interested 
in  the  President  making  the  greatest 
success  that  can  be  made,  because  that 
Is  how  I  feel.  I  think  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  wish  to  have  the 
same  thing  done,  because  in  these  peril- 
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ous  times  that  is  what  every  good  Amer- 
ican wants  done. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  withdraw  his  amendment  upon  my 
assm-ance   that   the  subcommittee   will 
hear  the  matter  s/mpathetically  at  the 
first  hearing  on  a  supplemental  bill.    I 
make  that  offer  cooperatively,  without 
any  commitment  Irom  either  myself  or 
the   committee.    Powever,   I   want    the 
facts  to  be  straight,  and  I  think  they  are 
straight  now  in  the  Record.    I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  with  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  which  he  has  as  assistant 
leader  of  the  majority  party,  that  once 
we  start  to  break  down  the  nitegrity  of 
a  bill  providing  $3  600  million,  there  is 
no  telling  where  we  will  end,  will  feel 
it  is  appropriate  for  him  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  to  see  to  it  that  an  ag- 
gressive presentation  of  the  needs  of  this 
important  agency  i;  made  at  the  first 
available  time.    I  im  ite  him  now  to  do  so. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  taken  on  a  ver>' 
heavy  responsibility  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.     I  am  now  a  member  of 
the    Committee    on    Appropriations.      I 
realize  the  work  that  goes  into  the  prep- 
aration  of   appropriation   bills.     I   cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  I  believe  is  a  reasonable  suggestion 
by  insisting  on  a  point  of  personal  pride 
of  authorship  of  the  amendment.     I  am 
doing  what  I  am  doing  today  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration.     If  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  make  a  good  case,  or 

if  the  representative  5  of  the  agency 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  distingxiished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  referred 
to  page  919  of  the  her.rings.  On  page  787 
of  the  hearings,  the  major  argument  was 
made  by  Chairman  Heller.  He  went 
Into  some  detail  conc?rning  the  Council's 
budget.  He  submitted  an  impressive 
document,  breaking  the  request  down  in- 
to what  the  Council  needed,  and  why. 
His  statement  continues  for  the  next  sev- 
eral pages.  I  am  quite  impres.'^ed  by  this 
presentation.  I  am  certain  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  an  f.ble.  thorough,  fair 
man,  and  has  given  this  appropriation 
very  careful  consideration.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  statement  by  Chair- 
man Heller  was  impressive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  it  was  a  bet- 
ter statement  than  the  later  one.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  Senator. 

In  addition,  I  had  two  conferences  in 
my  oflBce.  They  were  not  private  con- 
ferences. Everything  that  is  done  in 
my  office  is  open.  Representatives  of 
agencies  asked  for  conferences  with  me, 
and  I  was  glad  to  accord  such  confer- 
ences. They  came  to  my  office.  I  sus- 
pect they  made  the  same  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  or 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
We  felt  the  case  had  rot  been  well  made. 
I  invite  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  ProxmireI,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
salesmen  in  the  Senate,  to  appear  before 
our  committee  when  the  supplemental 
request  is  received  and  to  tell  us  why  he 
believes  an  additional  $200,000  is  needed. 
I  feel  certain  he  will  find  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  have  its  bankers'  eyes  on 
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that  day  but.  Instead,  will  look  sympa- 
thetically and  in  a  friendly  fashion  at 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  conserve  the  time  of  these  very 
busy  and  distinguished  Senators,  I  should 
like  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

In  my  opinion  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion is  needed.  I  examined  the  testi- 
mony. With  the  salary  ceiling  removed, 
the  agency  is  not  denied  some  flex.ibility 
until  it  can  come  before  the  committee 
with  a  request  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

I  should  like  to  adhere  as  best  1  can 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  those  set  forth  in  the  col- 
loquy which  has  taken  place.  Looking 
toward  my  right,  and  finding,  for  once, 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
my  left,  I  think  perhaps  the  best  thing 
to  do  at  this  time  is  to  exercise  the  ciual- 
ity  of  restraint  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  frequently  admonishes  me  to 
exercise— namely,  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment, and  urge  that  it  be  given  the 
most  favorable  and  most  thorough  and 
considerate  and,  I  trust,  affirmative 
consideration  by  the  Appropria-.ions 
Committee  in  the  first  supplementa:  ap- 
propriation bill  which  comes  along. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, and  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
my  entire  statement  on  this  matter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ArPROPHI.ATIO.NS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC 

Advisers 

Tiie  Empluyment  Act  of  1946,  which  estab- 
lished the  Council  of  Economic  Adv.sers 
placed  a  limit  of  $345,000  on  the  annual  ap- 
propriations for  CouncU  salaries.  Since  1946 
seven  Federal  employee  salary  increase  meas- 
ures have  occurred  and  there  has  been  a 
statut-)ry  increase  in  Council  members'  sal- 
aries. By  I960,  due  in  large  part  to  ihese 
increa.ses,  the  salary  ceiling  had  become  a 
serious  hindrance  to  Council  ojjerations  In 
1947  the  Council  was  able  to  maintain  a 
staff  of  43  people,  including  19  professional 
experts  ar.d  yet  remain  well  under  the  siJary 
ceiling.  However.  In  1960,  although  these 
totals  had  fallen  sharply  to  32  and  11  re- 
spectively. Council  salary  expenditures  vere 
pressing  on  the  statutory  limit.  This 
prompted  Chairman  Heller's  predecessor  Dr. 
Saulnier,  to  state  in  the  briefing  mate-ia]s 
prepared  for  the  present  Council:  '-nie  only 
problem  needing  action  early  in  1961  ts  the 
amendment  to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
to  remove  the  $345,000  salary  limitation  for 
the  Council." 

To  remedy  this  situation  legislation  was 
introduced  to  remove  the  salary  celling  and 
leave  it  to  the  regular  appropriations  ma- 
chinery of  Congress  to  decide  what  sums  are 
required  to  support  the  work  of  the  Council 
On  May  11.  1961,  the  House  passed  H.R.  (!094 
amended  t.j  provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
Council's  salary  ceiling  from  $345,000  to 
$2  million.  The  Senate,  however,  on  Ma\  26, 
1961.  amended  H.R.  6094  to  remove  the  ceil- 
ing entirely  and  on  June  14,  1961,  the  He  use 
unanimously  accepted  the  Senate  vers  on. 
The  President  signed  the  bill  into  law  on 
June  17.  1961. 

On    the    assumption     that    Its    statutory 
salary  ceiling   would   be  removed  or  rai;;ed, 


the  Council  submitted  an  amended  budget 
request  for  1962  of  $614,000,  including  $520,- 
000  for  saJaries.     This  sum  would  support  a 
Council    staff    of    21    professionals   plus    the 
Council  members  themselves,  marking  a  re- 
turn   to   approximately    the   level    of  opera- 
tions previously  attained  In  the  1940's  and 
early    1950's.      Such    a    return    is    necessary 
If  <,he  Council  is  to  fulfiU  the  Increased  re- 
£;x>nslbilities  the  President  has  asked  it  to 
assume  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.    In  a  let- 
ter, t6  the  President  of  the  Senate  on  March 
30,    1961,    President    Kennedy    stated    that: 
■  The  work  of  the  Council  is  one  of  the  major 
staff  services  available  to  the  President.    The 
Council  will  be  unable  to  discharge  its  duties 
without  an  increase  in  its  personnel  budget." 
However,  at  the  time  the  House  acted  on 
the    Council's    budget    request,    the    Senate 
version   of  H.R.   6094  had  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  House.    Accordingly,  the  House 
Appropriations    Subcommittee    on    General 
Government  Matters  reduced   the   Council's 
request  by  $200,000.  from  $614,000  to  $414.- 
000.   in   order,   as   Chairman   Andrews   said, 
'  •   •   •  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  limita- 
tion of  $345,000  on  salaries  in  the  basic  law." 
This  reduction  was  passed  In  the  House  on 
June    13,    1961.      Chairman    Andrews    also 
stated,  however,  that  once  the  salary  ceiling 
was  legally  removed,  "consideration  can  then 
be  given  to  whatever  fund  adjustments  may 
then  be  required." 

In  appealing  the  House  action  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  the  Council 
asked  for  $591,000  instead  of  the  $614,000  it 
had  originally  requested.  This  reduction  re- 
fiected  $21,000  less  In  personnel  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  due  to  the  transfer  of 
public  works  planning  activities  back  Into 
the  'V^'hite  House  special  projects  fund, 
and  a  $2,000  cut  made  by  the  House  in 
travel  allowances  which  the  Council  did  not 
appeal. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommends  the  same 
appropriation  for  the  Council  as  was  voted 
by  the  House,  and  it  carries  over  the  $345,000 
salary  ceiling  which  was  eliminated  from 
the  basic  law  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
the  House  Appropriations  bill.  In  view  of  the 
removal  of  the  salary  celling  and  In  view 
of  the  increased  reliance  of  the  President 
on  the  CouncU.  reconsideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  recommendation  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  la  requested. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

This  will  be  a  priceless  memento  in  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate—namely to  have  the  admission  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  on  at 
least  one  occasion  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida was  on  his  left. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Geographically 
only. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  proceed  counter  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee;  but  I 
hope  that  by  offering  an  amendment  at 
this  time  it  will  be  possible  to  clear  up  a 
misunderstanding  by  some  in  regard  to 
one  item  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
following  amendment;  On  page  13,  in 
line  11.  after  the  v.-ord  "voyage,"  delete 
the  words  "outside  of  its  regularly  as- 
signed essential  service";  and  in  line  12, 
before  the  words  "at  rates"  insert  "-.vhich 
touches  at  a  port  or  ports  regularly  served 
by  another  subsidized  operator".  As 
thus  amended,  that  part  of  the  sentence 
then  will  read,  beginning  in  line  11: 
on  any  voyage  which  touches  at  a  port  or 
ports  regiilarly  seived  by  another  subsidized 
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operator  at  rates  in  excess  of  the  rates  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  subsidized  operator 
regularly  serving  this  area. 

Thirty  days  ago  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  after  quite  lengthy  hearings 
and  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  realizing 
the  financial  situation  of  some  of  the 
subsidized  lines,  particularly  in  regard 
to  their  passenger  service,  which  has 
been  dropping  off  quite  considerably,  and 
being  hopeful  that  their  gross  revenues 
might  be  so  much  increased  that  their 
subsidies  would  not  have  to  be  increased, 
or  perhaps  even  be  decreased,  approved 
a  bill  which  is  now  Public  Law  87-45 — 
which  authorizes  the  use  of  subsidized 
passenger  vessels  on  cruises,  during  their 
off  season,  heavy-loss  periods,  in  hopes 
of  making  it  possible  to  reduce  their 
losses.  It  was  provided  that  these  cruise 
vessels  would  be  required  to  accept  the 
lower  Grace  Line  subsidy  for  any  days 
on  which  they  touched  at  a  port  regu- 
larly served  by  Grace,  which  is  under  a 
lower  subsidy,  for  obvious  reasons  for 
the  competition  in  the  North  Atlantic 
service  is  much  greater,  and  therefore 
the  subsidy  ratio  is  much  higher  than 
that  applicable  to  vessels  in  the  Carib- 
bean service,  in  view  of  the  lesser  com- 
p>etition  there. 

The  present  amendment  to  H.R.  7577 
would  make  the  cruise  vessels  accept  the 
lower  Grace  subsidy  rate  if  they  went 
into  the  area  served  by  Grace,  even  if 
they  never  entered  a  Grace  port.  This 
would  completely  negate  the  purpose  of 
Public  Law  87-45.  which  was  to  give  the 
Moore -McCormack,  Export,  and  U.S. 
Lines  liners  a  chance  to  improve  their 
operations  enough  to  justify  continuing 
in  operation. 

As  of  now — and  I  learned  this  only 
today — Moore-McCormack  and  Export 
are  on  the  verge  of  surrendering  one  of 
each  line's  passenger  vessels  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  because  of  con- 
tinued heavy  losses.  Both  lines  have 
contracted  for  advertising  and  other 
promotional  ideas  to  boost  the  projected 
cruises. 

For  example,  I  hold  in  my  hrnd  a  full- 
page  advertisement  of  the  American  Ex- 
port Lines,  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  It  is  an  advertisement 
of  a  cruise  to  the  Caribbean,  beginning 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  and  suggesting 
that  perhaps  the  independents  would 
make  such  cruises  later  on.  The  same  is 
true  of  Moore -McCormack  and  United 
States  Lines.  Both  Moore-  vicCormack 
and  Export  have  stated  that  the  cruises 
will  be  canceled  if  the  amendment  to 
House  bill  7577  is  retained. 

The  basic  thinking  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  House  commit- 
tee in  regard  to  the  bill  which  was  passed 
by  both  Houses  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  that  if  we  did  not  allow  these 
subsidized  ships  to  make  such  cruises 
there,  and  thus  to  have  hopes  of  increas- 
ing their  gross,  with  the  result  that  their 
subsidy  might  be  decreased,  or  at  least 
might  not  be  increased,  the  foreign  com- 
petition in  this  area  would  take  the  best 
of  the  trade,  and  very  little  of  the  cruise 
business  would  be  available  to  American- 
subsidized  passenger  vessels.  Of  course 
the  competition  from  foreign  lines  in  this 
area  is  very  great.    In  any  Sunday  news- 


paper travel  section  one  will  see  15  or  20 
advertisements  by  foreign  lines  which 
run  winter  cruises  in  the  Caribbean. 

So  this  public  law  affords  our  lines 
which  are  very  hard  hit  in  their  passen- 
ger business  an  opportunity  to  make  such 
cruises  in  their  off  season,  and  thus  per- 
haps reduce  their  subsidies,  or  at  least 
not  require  them  to  be  increased. 

Naturally,  the  Grace  Line  is  also  in- 
terested in  this  subject,  because  it,  too. 
is  a  subsidized  Hne  and  serve.s  that  area. 
It  serves  many  ports,  some  re'^ularly  and 
some  not  so  regularly,  and  it  does  have 
passenger  service  in  the  area. 

So  in  the  committee  this  problem  was 
carefully  considered.  With  U.S.  Lin"s, 
American  Export,  and  Moore-McCor- 
mack  being  on  a  higher  subsidy  on  the 
North  Atlantic  runs,  and  with  Grace 
being  on  a  somewhat  lower  subsidy  on 
the  South  American  and  Caribbean  runs, 
we  were  hopin.j?  that  the  various  Ameri- 
can lines  would  not  uet  into  conipotitive 
difficulty  because  of  different  rates  and 
wages.  When  the  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  Maritime  Administration 
was  considering — and  is  still  consider- 
ing— a  subsidy  to  equalize  the  rates  on 
such  trips,  particularly  on  passenger 
cruises.  But  that  ha.s  not  yet  happened, 
and  there  was  some  suggestion  that  the 
Commission  did  not  wish  to  raise  the 
Grace  Line  rate. 

In  our  subcommittee  we  were  think- 
ing  of  language   which    would    tend   to 
equalize  the  rates,  so  as  to  allow  these 
other   American   lines    to   operate   such 
cruises  and  still  not  be  in  fierce  competi- 
tion with  the  Grace  Line,  which  has  be^n 
having  some  trouble.     It  operated  at  a 
deficit  last  year,  .so  far  as  this  end  of  the 
business  is  concerned.     It  was  realized 
that  if  any  such  fierce  competition  de- 
veloped among  the  American  lines,  the 
foreign  lines  would  take   over  all   this 
business,  because  they  are  very  popular. 
So  the  Senate  committee  included  this 
proviso.     It   is  not  legislation;    it   is  a 
limitation  on  appropriations. 
I  quote  from  page  13  of  the  bill: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  any  ap- 
propriation in  this  Act  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall   be   used   for   the   payment   of  an 
operating-differential  subsidy  for  the  opera- 
tion  of   any   passenger    ves.sel   as    defined    in 
Public  Law  87^5,   Eighty-seventh   Congress, 
on   any   voyage   outside   of   its    regularly   iis- 
signed  essential  service  at  rates  in  excess  of 
the  rates  applicable  to  any  other  subsidized 
operator  regularly  serving  this  area. 

There  was  some  di.scussion  of  what  this 
language  might  do.  and  whether  it 
might  come  near  to  accomplishing  our 
purpose  of  equalizing  the  law.  or  whether 
it  would  nullify  the  law  just  passed  by 
Congress.  We  found  that  if  that  lan- 
guage remained  in  the  bill,  these  opera- 
tors would  have  to  cancel  what  they 
have  been  ti-ying  to  do. 

Also,  there  was  ample  consideration  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Grace  Line. 

So  I  am  suggesting  that  the  amend- 
ment which  the  clerk  has  read  be  sub- 
stituted for  this  language,  which  would 
mean  that  if  any  of  these  lines  were 
to  go  into  a  port  served  by  the  Grace 
Line,  they  would  not  receive  the  higher 
subsidy.  Those  ports  would  include 
Kingston.  Jamaica,  Port-au-Prince,  and 


San  Juan.  P.R.  They  do  not  serve  some 
of  the  other  islands  and  some  other 
colorful  places. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  such  a  ship 
went  into  a  Grace  Line  port  it  would  not 
receive  a  subsidy  for  the  days  it  was  in 
the  port.  I  would  Uke  to  see  the  lan- 
guage out  of  the  bill  altogether.  I  think 
this  proposal  lies  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes.  The  subcommittee 
suggested  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  myself  that  we  look 
into  this  question,  because  we  were  in  a 
hurry  to  mark  up  the  bill,  and  suggest 
some  language  if  and  when  it  reached 
the  floor. 

I  have  di.scu.s.sed  this  subject  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  other  Sena- 
tors. I  am  making  this  suggestion  with 
the  understanding  and  reservation  that 
if  this  lan.Kuage  does  not  appear  to  be 
fair  and  equitable  some  language  may 
be  suuKosted  in  conference. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Vir-mia  thinks  the  provision  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  enacted  a  month  ago 
to  keep  foreign  ships,  which  can  oper- 
ate .so  much  more  cheaply  than  can 
ships  in  the  American  merchant  marine, 
from  taking  over  all  these  cruises.  The 
subcommittee  gave  reasons  for  allowing 
what  is  now  complained  of  by  the  Grace 
Line,  and  said  that  what  the  Grace  Line 
wanted  to  do  was  not  the  correct  answer; 
that  if  the  subsidies  were  too  low  in  the 
Caribbean  ports,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
.sion  could  raise  them,  but  that  this  was 
not  the  way  to  do  it.  So  we  passed  the 
measure. 

Now.  under  the  guise  of  an  appropria- 
tion, we  are  legislating  to  repeal  what  we 
have  already  decided  should  be  done. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Washington  is  an  expert  in  maritime 
matters.  He  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee handling  maritime  matters.  I 
discu.ssed  this  proposal  with  him.  He 
-said  that  this  was  half  a  loaf,  and  that 
we  might  not  get  a  whole  loaf.  I  will 
go  along  with  the  Senator.  I  think  we 
should  get  the  whole  loaf,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  get  half  a  loaf  than  none  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  part  of  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred, 
H.R.  6100.  commencing  on  page  2  and 
going  to  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the 
fifth  page  of  the  report,  in  explanation 
of  why  this  amendment  should  not  be 
in  the  bill.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  who  knows  the 
problem  pretty  well,  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  at  least  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  afford 
opportunity  to  operators  of  s\ibsidized  U.S- 
flag  p;\ssenger  vessels  to  divert  one  or  more 
of  their  vessels  from  the  route  or  routes 
:ussigned  by  contract,  during  seasons  of 
the  year  which  consistently  have  proven 
unprofitable  for  passenger  ship  operations,  In 
order  to  engage  In  cruises  in  more  profitable 
areas,  and  thereby  eliminate  or  at  least 
lessen  the  losses  usually  suffered  on  opera- 
tions of  such  passenger  vessels  on  their  reg- 


ular routes  In  tho.se  off  months.  Here  your 
committee  thinks  it  pertinent  to  emphasize 
that  conditions  in  the  maritime  industry  at 
the  present  time  are  so  depressed  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  meager  p;issenger  fleet 
.still  operating  under  the  U.S  flag  is  .seriously 
threatened.  We  believe  that  some  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  condition  of  the  inter- 
ested shipping  lines  would  be  effected,  and 
that  the  national  interest  would  be  served, 
by  enactment  of  this  bill  as  amended.  So 
many  people  are  traveling  by  plane  now 
that  operators  of  passenger  vessels  find  it 
most  difficult  to  operate  at  a  profit,  par- 
ticularly In  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  differ- 
ing on  different  routes  Foreign  operators 
have  been  meeting  this  fituation  Increas- 
ingly by  diverting  their  vessels  to  off-route 
cruises  during  the  slack  sea.sons.  most  of 
their  cruises  starting  and  ending  at  one  or 
other  U.S.  port.  Tliis  bill  would,  it  is  be- 
lieved, help  US  piussenger  line  operators  to 
improve  their  operating  picture,  at  least  to 
some  degree. 

Over  the  pa.st  several  years,  several  of  the 
U.S.-fl.ig  ojierators.  Anurican  Export  Lines 
and  Moorc-McCormack  Linos  among  them, 
have  engaged  in  so-called  crv^lses,  where 
some  e.ddltlonal  ports  were  added  to  the 
regular  ports  of  call,  by  permission  of  the 
Maritime  Board.  However,  cruises  authorized 
by  this  bill  would  be  in  addition  to.  and  not 
m  derogation  of.  the  rights  of  any  operator 
to  make  voyages  on  his  regular  service,  rovite, 
or  line,  including  nppnned  deviations  wfth- 
In  the  general  area  of  hi.s  essential  route. 
Where  such  deviations  on  such  on-rouie 
cruises  are  without  prejudice  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  .service,  the  bill  would  provide  that 
there  shall  be  no  adjustmeiit  of  subsidy  be- 
cause of  the  deviations 

As  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  section  613(d)  of 
the  bill  would  have  required  that,  at  the 
end  of  any  approved  cruise  period,  if  the 
net  profit  on  the  operation  of  a  cruise  vessel 
had  am.junted  to  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  operator's  capital  nece.ssarily  employed 
during  the  cruise  lor  the  vessel  involved,  the 
operat.ir  would  be  required  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  75  percent  of  such  excess,  but 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  operating  sub- 
sidy due  for  the  cruise  operntion.  Several 
considerations  regarding  this  proposal  pre- 
sented themselves  to  your  committee  First, 
if  any  profit  should  be  reahzed  during  any 
such  off-season  cruise,  it  likely  would  be 
needed  by  the  operator  to  bahince  losses  on 
other  operations  of  the  r.>mpuny.  which,  the 
committee  understands,  is  the  real  reason  for 
such  legislation  as  this.  In  any  case,  the 
statutory  provision  m  606 1. 5  i  of  the  193(5  act 
for  profits  recapture  would  amply  protect 
the  Governments  interest.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  75-percent  recapture  provision 
would  seem  to  negate  almost  completely  the 
basic  purpose  of  HR.  6100,  which  we  favor 
on  the  assumption  that  the  bill  will  afford 
some  financial  relief  to  the  presently  hard- 
pressed  passenger  ship  operators.  Accord- 
ingly, your  committee  felt  that,  in  the  long 
run.  the  public  interest  would  be  served  by 
deletion  of  this  section  of  the  bill,  which 
has  been  done. 

The  basic  point  at  isaue  among  the  vessel 
operators  most  directly  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  was  the  qiiestlon  of 
operating  subsidy -how  it  should  be  com- 
puted. As  drafted  by  the  Maritime  Board 
staff,  and  Introduced,  the  bill  provided  that 
vessels  on  cruises  authorized  thereunder 
would  be  entitled  to  their  regular  rate  of 
subsidy  while  on  cruises.  However,  at  the 
hearing  on  the  bill,  the  Board's  Chairman 
stated  that  there  had  been  a  change  of  view 
on  this  point.  He  then  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  if  a  cruise  authorized 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  to  in- 
clude a  stop  at  one  foreign  port  which  Is 
not  on  the  cruise  vessel's  regular  route,  but 
which  is  on  the  essential  service  of  another 
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subsidized  operator  who  has  a  lower  subsidy 
rate,  the  subsidy  for  the  entire  cruise  should 
be  computed  at  thLs  lower  rate. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  and  in 
several  days  of  further  discussion  among  the 
vessel  operator's  representatives,  and  com.- 
mittee  and  Maritime  .Administration  staff 
members,  certain  significant  facts  emerged, 
to  wit:  that  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  the  major 
cruise  area  for  off-season  emplo\Tnent  of 
passenger  liners  serving  the  Nortli  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  routes;  that  the  Grace 
Line,  wiiose  vessels  regularly  service  this 
area  un  a  cruise  common  carrier  basis,  would 
be  the  US  -flag  line  chiefly  affected  by  anv 
additional  U  S -flag  competition:  and  that 
the  Grace  Line's  operating-subsidy  rate  is 
c .nsideriibly  below  the  subsidy  rates  of  the 
M(X)rp-McCormack  Lines  and  the  American 
Export  Lines,  even  though  Moore-Mc- 
Curmack  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast-South 
American  route  regularly  traverse  the 
Carlbbe;in  area.  Furthermore,  it  was  made 
clear  that  continued  operation  of  the 
several  pas.senger  ve.ssels  for  whom  the  cruise 
privilege  originally  had  been  sought  was 
dependent  in  large  degree  upon  development 
of  an  additional  source  of  income  such  as 
cruises  in  \.\\c  Caribbean  or  elsewhere  could 
be  expected  to  achieve. 

Why  the  Grace  Line  subsidy  rate  should 
bo  so  much  lower  than  that  of  the  other 
lines  affected  by  tlie  bill's  provisions  was 
rather  mystifying  to  your  committee 
However,  the  solution  to  the  controversy  as 
to  whose  operating-differential  subsidy 
should  apply  did  not  appear  to  lie  in  the 
Bo.irds  suggestion  that  the  lower  rate  apply 
if  a  cruise  vessel  stops  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
port  served  by  an  operator  with  a  lower  sub- 
sidy rate,  or  In  the  alternative  suggestion 
later  advanced  that  the  lower  subsidy  rate 
of  the  area's  regular  passenger  line  opera- 
tor be  rai.sed  to  that  of  the  cruise  vc&sel 
operator  m  such  instances. 

In  adopting  section  4(b)  of  the  bill,  with 
its  provision  for  a  stepdown  in  the  higher 
rate  of  subsidy  of  the  cruise  vessel  for  any 
days  on  which  calls  are  made  at  ports  regu- 
larly served  by  an  operator  with  a  lower 
subsidy  rate,  your  committee  took  Into  con- 
sideration that  the  present' regular  U.S. -flag 
operator  In  the  Caribbean  receives  a  sub- 
stantially lower  subsidy  rate  than  do  the 
other  subsidized  passenger  line  operators 
which  may  crui.se  In  the  Caribbean  in  com- 
petition with  that  line.  Furthermore,  your 
committee  recognizes  that  this  difference  in 
subsidy  rates  may  well  result  in  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  to  the  present  regular  U.S. 
operator  In  that  area. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  it  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that 
the  Maritime  Board  promptly  initiate  a 
study  to  determine  whether  the  current 
Grace  Line  subsidy  rate  is  such  as  to  place 
that  line  on  true  parity  with  those  foreign 
operators  in  the  area  who  are  conducting 
their  shipping  ojserations  in  accordance  with 
normally  accepted  commercial  shipping 
practices.  In  making  this  recommendation, 
the  committee  understands  that  the  low- 
subsidy  rate  of  Grace  Line  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  abnormally  high  operating 
costs  of  its  privileged  national  flag  competi- 
tion, whose  operations  serve  national  policy 
rather  than  true  commercial  purposes. 

Your  committee  recognizes  also  that  anv 
additional  competition  that  the  Grace  Line 
may  be  called  on  to  face  as  Uie  result  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bticket  compared  to  the  present  competition 
offered  by  the  many  foreign-flag  cruise  ves- 
sels operating  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

For  many  years  operators  of  foreign  pas- 
senger liners  have  availed  themselves  to  the 
limit  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  cruises 
catering  to  the  demands  of  citizens  of  the 
United  .States.  Testimony  at  the  hearing 
on  the  bin  was  to  the  effect  that  more  than 
80   such   luxury   cruises    were   advertised   in 


one  leading  trade  publication  for  each  of  the 
months  of  January  and  February  1960. 
Passengers  departing  from  U.S.  ports  on 
cruises  by  sea  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  19C0,  totaled  175.000.  according  to 
Immigration  Service  reports  cited. 

The  great  majority  of  the  cruise  ships 
were  vessels  under  foreign  Rags.  Tlie  great 
majority  of  the  passengers  carried  on  these 
foreign  cruise  ships  were  citizens  of  this 
country. 

So  thoroughly  have  the  foreign  lines 
"t:.ken  over"  In  this  Iticrative  cruise  field, 
and  so  little  distinction  can  be  made  be- 
tween operations  of  U.S.  ves.seis  in  the  do- 
mestic trades  and  these  "New  York— or 
other  domestic  ports— to  nowhere  and  re- 
turn '  cruises,  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
about  time  for  our  Maritime  Administration 
to  give  the  entire  cruise  picture  a  new  and 
searching  look. 

Bark  in  the  years  before  World  War  II. 
shipping  men  v/ill  recall,  foreign  liners  dom- 
inated cruise  operations  from  U.S.  ports  to 
such  an  extent  that  consideration  was  given 
:n  Congress  to  proposals  to  amend  the 
coastwise  laws  to  ban  cruises  by  foreign 
ships  sailing  from  U.S.  ports  and  back  to 
the  same  US  poru.  As  a  result,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  U.S.  attitude,  the  foreign 
lines  volunt^irily  entered  into  agreements  to 
limit  the  number  of  such  cruises,  to  set 
minimum  fares,  and  generally  to  lessen  the 
mipact  of  the  foreign  cruise  operations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  question  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  but  not  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  \\ith  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  IMrs.  Smith].  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  discuss  it  with  several 
Senators  while  I  have  been  sitting  here. 
I  am  inclined  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  prevent  imfair  competition 
with  the  Grace  Line,  or  any  other  line 
operating  in  the  Caribbean  area,  if  ships 
operating  in  the  North  Atlantic  re- 
scheduled their  winter  runs  and  went 
th:ie  and  took  over  their  business.  The 
purpose  was  to  cut  down  the  subsidy  for 
the  North  Atlantic  ships  that  came  into 
the  Caribbean  area  briefly  to  the  same 
subsidy  figure  as  paid  already  to  the 
Grace  Line  and  other  lines  similai'ly 
situated.  That  seemed  to  the  committee 
to  be  the  essence  of  fairplay.  We  still 
think  so. 

At  the  same  time,  we  think  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  to  enable  these  cruises 
or  vacation  trips  to  be  made  in  part  by 
American-flag  vessels.  They  are  now 
generally  made  by  vessels  under  foreign 
fl^gs  who  render  good  service.  Some  of 
them  come  to  ports  in  my  home  State, 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  them.  They 
render  excellent  service,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  our  ships  not  to  have  a  part 
of  the  winter  vacation  travel  business. 
These  cruises  are  very  high  grade  vaca- 
tion cruises.  For  that  reason,  we  placed 
the  amendment  in  the  bill  in  the  present 
form.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
says  the  sting  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
amendment  by  suggesting  that  these 
vessels  should  not  go  to  the  ports  served 
by  the  regular  Caribbean  trade,  which 
ships  are  operating  under  the  smaller 
subsidies  that  apply  there. 

There  are  an  ample  number  of  ports 
in  the  Caribbean.  I  myself  have  been 
to  enough  ports  there  to  know  that  eight 
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ports  by  no  means  represents  an  exhaijs- 
tion  of  the  number  of  ports  in  the  Carib- 
bean area.  Several  times  eight  interest- 
ing FKjrts  can  be  found  there. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
suggested  an  amendment  which  would 
keep  these  North  Atlantic  ships,  which, 
for  a  few  months  in  the  winter,  cannot 
sail  profitably  the  North  Atlantic,  from 
cutting  the  throats  of  the  regular  lines 
serving  the  Caribbean  area  by  serving 
the  same  ports  on  the  basis  of  higher 
subsidies  than  the  lines  regularly  servmg 
the  ports  receive. 

We  think  the  amendn*ipt  might  meet 
the  requirements.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  take  it  to  conference  if  I  may  have 
the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith],  who,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  should  have 
full  right  to  pass  on  this  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  this  amendment  might 
give  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  do  away 
with  the  unfair  competition  which  would 
otherwise  prevail. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  the  amendment  was  origi- 
nally proposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  could  accept  the 
amendment  without  his  approval.  How- 
ever, since  he  will  return  before  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  is  completed,  I  have 
no  objection  to  taking  the  amendment  to 
conference,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  could  then  act  as  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
and  I  both  discussed  the  question  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  last 
night.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire thought  the  amendment  was  satis- 
factory. 

Mrs.  SMTTH  of  Maine.  Then  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  y'eld. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  correct  in 
saying  that  if  the  ships  that  go  into  the 
Caribbean  actually  go  to  ports  where  the 
lower  operating  differential  subsidy?  ships 
go,  then  they  will  lose  their  subsidies. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Ships  serving  regularly  in  that  area  have 
fixed  schedules.  If  the  ships  want  to 
retain  their  higher  subsidy  rates,  they 
will  be  forced  to  touch  other  ports  in 
their  cruises. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  correct  in 
stating  that  if  we  do  not  give  this  op- 
portunity under  the  law.  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  stated  is  now  in 
effect,  it  will  mean  that  the  ships  operat- 
ing in  the  North  Atlantic  ports,  when 
they  are  losing  money  heavily  in  the  off 
season,  will  either  have  to  stop  going 
there  entirely,  and  we  will  have  no  ships 
on  those  lines,  or  the  operating  subsidies 
will  have  to  be  given  to  them? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  they  continue  to 
operate,  which  they  could,  in  the  North 
Atlantic  ports,  on  a  berth-to-berth  oper- 
ation, the  subsidies  would  go  higher,  be- 
cause these  ships  carry  very  few  passen- 
gers. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  what  I 
tried  to  bring  out. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  an  endeav- 
or to  make  use  of  their  potential.  If 
they  go  into  the  ports,  they  do  not  lo.se 
the  suljsidy,  but  merely  receive  a  lower 
subsidy. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  heard 
this  presented  in  both  ways,  and  I  wish 
to  be  certain  about  it.  If  we  adopt  the 
language  and  take  it  to  confererice  it  will 
do  two  things:  It  will  keep  the  .'=:hips  in 
operation,  and  theoretically  it  will  not 
interfere  with  ships  now  goin?  to  the 
Caribbean  at  a  lower  rate.  Also,  we 
hope  it  will  reduce  the  operating'  subsi- 
dies of  the  North  Atlantic  ships,  rather 
than  increase  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  purpo.se  of  the 
legislation  which  was  pa.s.sed  only  a  few 
days  ago  was  to  reduce  the  operatins: 
subsidies  and  also  to  keep  more  of  the 
ships  in  operation.  If  we  can  serve 
those  purposes  without  hurtuig  the  regu- 
lar lines  which  are  servin_'  the  Carib- 
bean. I  am  certain  we  would  all  wish 
to  do  so. 

Whether  this  new  formula  will  do  that 
can  certainly  be  brought  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  conferees  at  the  confer- 
ence or  prior  thereto. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  rose. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  After 
the  Senator  concludes,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  floor  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield  the  floor.  Mr 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  J^r 
President.  I  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  willing  to  take  the  Maenuson 
amendment  to  conference.  I  think  we 
should  make  it  very  clear  what  we  would 
be  doing  if  we  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  supported  the  legislation  which  was 
passed  a  few  weeks  ago  which  gave  to 
the  three  lines — American  Export. 
Moore -McCormack,  and  United  States 
Lines — the  right  to  make  the  South 
American  and  Caribbean  cruises  during 
the  off-season  months.  The  committee 
amendment  as  reported  provides  that 
the  companies  could  go  to  this  area  and 
be  subsidized  on  those  routes  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Grace  Line  or  any  other 
line  serving  in  the  area  but  no  more. 

If  we  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  as  I  under- 
stand it — and  if  I  am  in  error  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  correct  me — we  shall  then 
allow  these  lines  to  take  the  same  route 
at  an  increased  rate,  or  at  the  European 
rate  of  subsidy. 

What  would  that  procedure  result  in. 
mathematically?  It  would  mean  that 
without  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  these  .ships  could  go 
on  the  cruises  mentioned  and  all  of  the 
lines  would  be  subsidized  to  the  e.xtent 
of  an  average  of  $4,000  to  $4,500  per  day. 
But  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  agreed  to.  it  would 
mean  it  would  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  Lines  to  draw  an  extra  $4,600 
subsidy  or  $9,200.  This  would  be  $9,200 
per  day  subsidy.  At  the  same  tune,  the 
Moore-McCormack  Line  would  net  an 
additional  $1,300  per  day  subsidy  over 


and  above  what  it  could  get  without  the 
Magnuson  amendment,  and  it  would  al- 
low the  American  Export  Lines  $1,700 
a  day  on  its  crui.ses  over  and  above  what 
it  could  get  without  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  Under 
the  bill  without  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment these  lines  can  draw  only  $4,600  a 
day. 

There  certainly  is  no  one  who  will  say 
that  docs  not  go  far  toward  subsidizing 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  for  the  ships 
to  have  the  right  to  go  into  that  area, 
in  the  off  seasons  if  they  can  compete 
with  the  ships  of  the  companies  which 
have  been  going  into  the  area  in  the 
years  prior  to  this,  but  if  they  cannot 
com[)ete  let  them  stay  out.  If  they  can- 
not compete  with  existing  facihties  than 
they  should  by  all  means  stay  out.  There 
is  a  limit  as  to  what  the  taxpayers  can 
support. 

If  we  agree  to  the  t.mendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  we  will  find 
our.selves  in  a  situation  in  which  one 
American  company  will  be  eligible  for  a 
subsidy  of  $9,200  per  day,  and  another 
eligible  for  a  subsidy  of  only  $4,500  per 
day.  Everyone  knows  what  Congress 
will  have  to  do  the  moment  we  agree  to 
the  amendment.  We  will  have  to  equal- 
ize the  sub.sidies.  All  Senators  have 
said,  including  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, that  we  wish  to  have  equality 
m  the  subsidy  program.  We  will  have 
to  equalize  the  subsidies,  and  the  pro- 
cedure will  be  that  we  will  have  to  raise 
the  subsidy  for  the  company  now  getting 
$4,600.  We  will  raise  the  lowest  one,  the 
one  getting  $4,600,  up  to  the  high  figure, 
and  then  all  of  the  companies  will  be 
getting  $8,000  to  $9,000  per  day. 

There  is  no  justification  for  any  such 
amount. 

I  think  all  Senators  should  recognize 
what  they  would  do  if  they  agreed  to 
the  amendment,  which  is  in  effect  to 
double  the  subsidy  rate  for  the  South 
American  area. 

The  committee  rejected  the  proposal. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  withdraw  his  amendment.  If  not. 
I  shall  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Am  I  correct  or 
not  correct  in  saying  that  if  we  do  not 
allow  the  ships  to  go  to  the  Caribbean 
area  in  the  off  season  and  insist  on  the 
ships  going  across  the  Atlantic  at  very 
substantial  losses,  we  shall  be  increasing 
the  operating  subsidies  we  shall  have  to 
pay  to  keep  those  ships  in  operation,  or 
else  the  ships  will  go  out  of  operation 
entirely?     This,   as  I  see,  is  simply  an 
effort  to  cut  down  the  operating  subsi- 
dies by  keeping  the  ships  running  in  the 
season  when  they  cannot  make  money 
on  the  regular  subsidized  routes.     That 
is  why  I  went  along  with  the  proposal. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    As  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  the  ship  is  forced 
to  go  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter 
or    whether    its   owners   send    it   south. 
Wp  settled  that  problem  about  4  weeks 
a£,'o    when   we    passed    a   bill,   which   I 
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supported,  through  the  Congrecs  which 
£;ave  the  companies  the  liRht,  if  they  so 
wished,  to  put  their  .ships  into  the  South 
American  and  Central  American  runs 
during  the  winter  months,  in  the  winter 
months  the  ships  would  still  be  eligible 
for  a  subsidy,  not  to  exceed  the  subsidy 
presently  being  paid  to  other  American 
lines  presently  making  South  American 
runs. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Suppose  the 
ships  could  not  make  the  trips  at  all. 
Suppose  the  owners  did  not  wish  to  go 
to  the  area  or  could  not  no  to  the  area 
at  the  lower  rate,  but  found  it  necessary 
to  kee])  the  ships  on  the  reiiular  subsi- 
di;^ed  runs  at  a  very,  very  heavy  lo.'-s. 
Would  that  not  eith(-r  incipa.se  the  op- 
erating subsidies  which  the  Government 
has  to  pay  or  else  put  the  ship  out  of 
busine.ss'' 

Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     No. 
not    unless   we    act    upou    tlie   principle 
that  this  seement  of  the  American  mcr 
chant  marine  cannot  rompetr  with  other 
American  companies 

Let  us  be  realistic  We  are  already 
paying  subsidies  to  a  very  sizable  extent 
to  the  American  mrichant  marine.  In 
the  last  10  years  we  have  paid  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  in  subsidies  to  the 
American  merchant  maiine.  In  con- 
struction differential  subsidies,  we  have 
paid  a  total  of  $606,717,000  in  the  last 
7  years.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  for 
tlie  preceding  3  years,  for  there  was  an- 
other formula  used.  The  figure  for  the 
last  7  years  for  the  construction  differ- 
ential subsidy  for  the  .^lips  is  $606,717.- 
000.  which  the  taxpayers  have  liad  to  pay 

In  the  operation  of  the  ships,  tlie 
operating  differentials  we  have  paid 
$1,215,750,000  in  the  la'^t  10  years.  That 
is  a  subsidy  paid  for  the  operation  of 
the  ships. 

The  American  merchant  marine  will 
have  to  grow  up  some  time  If  it  can- 
not operate  with  that  amount  of  sub- 
sidy, it  is  time  to  slop  and  a.sk.  •Where 
are  we  going?" 

We  are  already  paying  very  high  op- 
erating subsidies  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Even  without  the  Mag- 
nuson amendment  there  is  $182  million 
in  the  bill,  which  is  the  highest  figure 
ever  appropriated  for  the  operation  of 
the  American  merchant  marine.  There 
is  another  $85  million  for  the  construc- 
tion cost  differential. 

I  think  we  need  an  American  merchant 
marine,  but  I  think  we  have  to  stop  and 
ask,  '"How  far  can  we  go  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  taxpayers?' 

There  is  a  strike  on  at  the  present 
time.  The  employees  arc  a.sking  for 
more  wages  in  the  maritime  dispute, 
which  involves  all  of  our  American  mer- 
chant marine.  I  am  not  going  into  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  strike,  but 
it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  whenever  wages  are  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  strikes  or  any 
negotiations,  a  large  part  of  those  in- 
creases will  be  added  as  subsidies  for  the 
American  taxpayers  to  pay. 

We  are  pricing  our  services  and  our 
products  out  of  the  market. 

I  repeat  if  Senators  vote  for  this 
amendment  they  should  recognize  they 
are  being  asked  to  in  effect  double  the 
subsidy  for  some  lines  compared  to  what 


the  subsidy  would  be  without  the  amend- 
ment. 

If  we  agree  to  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment we  would  allow  these  lines  to  col- 
lect the  same  rate  of  subsidy  as  they 
would  on  the  European  routes,  provided 
they  did  not  hit  the  same  ports  which 
are  now  being  .served  by  the  lines  which 
are  eoing  into  the  South  American  area. 
Tiiat  is  ea.sy  enough  to  do.  It  means 
little  oi-  nothing. 

If  one  travels  to  Brazil,  what  differ- 
ence would  it  make  whether  he  docked 
at  one  port  or  another?  Yet.  one  .'hip 
that  docks  at  X  port  would  receive 
$4,500  pel-  day  subsidy  and  another  ship 
which  would  dock  a  few  miles  down  the 
coast  \\ould  draw  S9.200  subsidy  per  day. 
In  such  a  situation,  we  know  the  com- 
jjanies  would  come  back  for  equalization. 
Then  we  will  equalize  by  raising  the 
lower  rate  up  to  the  top. 

I  think  the  companies  should  all  be 
treated  alike,  and  therefore  we  should 
retain  the  committee  bill  and  reject  this 
anif^ndment.  Then  v.e  will  equalize  the 
rates  at  the  bottom,  and  the  taxpayeis 
will  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  some 
saving. 

The  argument  that  the  pendim: 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wasrt- 
ington  would  save  money  is  ridiculous 
How  can  you  save  money  by  doubling 
the  subsidy  rates? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
t)ie  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  -Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Either  I  do  not 
read  accurately,  or  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  does  not.  I  do  not  know 
which.  Some  days  I  am  not  so  sure  it  is 
not  I, 

In  the  first  place,  the  Maritime  Board 
distributes  the  subsidies.  It  is  up  to  the 
Board  to  make  the  ratio.  Congress  does 
not  distribute  them  at  all.  The  proce- 
dure IS  provided  by  law.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  said  time  and  time 
acain— and  I  aeree  with  him — that  we 
ought  to  try  to  know  where  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  going.  I  can  state 
where  it  is  going.  So  long  as  foreign 
wages  are  what  they  are,  and  we  wish  to 
have  an  American  merchant  marine,  we 
will  always  have  a  subsidy.  I  can  pre- 
dict that  the  subsidies  will  not  become 
any  lower. 

If  we  do  not  want  a  merchant  marine, 
or  if  we  do  not  want  to  subsidize  a  mer- 
chant marine.  I  suggest  that  those  who 
complain  ought  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee with  a  bill  to  repeal  the  law.  We 
are  .speaking  of  the  law.  The  question 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  or  me. 

But  the  committee  hearings  are  not 
well  attended.  The  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  mer- 
chant marine  matters,  which  are  wide 
open  to  every  Senator,  are  not  well  at- 
tended. I  attend  nearly  every  session 
of  the  committee.  I  have  missed  very 
few.  I  know  of  no  appearance  of  the 
type  I  have  described.  Some  Senators 
wait  until  we  work  months  on  a  bill. 
They  wait  until  we  hear  everyone,  in- 
cluding those  who  administer  the  law. 
those  who  operate  ships,  the  Defense 
Department,  and  the  fourth  arm  of  the 
defense.    After  working  for  weeks  and 


months  on  the  bill,  we  come  before  the 
Senate  with  a  bill,  and  it  is  always  mis- 
understood. Yet  Senators  do  not  attend 
the  committee  hearings. 

The  amendment  would  not  increase 
any  subsidies  The  subsidies  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Maritime  Board  under  a 
law  enacted  by  Congress.  The  law  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  vears. 
Thur.sday.  the  29th  of  June,  is  the  25th 
anniversary  of  that  law 

When   the    bill    is   considered    in   the 
Senate,   and   the  Senator  from  Florida 
iMr.  Hoi.L,i\NDi.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
i  Mrs.      Smith  ! .      the      Senator      from 
Maryland    i  Mr.  Bvtler  ! .  and  the  Sen- 
ator    from     Massachusetts     IMr.     Sal- 
TON.sT.ALLl    appear   to   present   the   bill, 
one    would     think    we    sit     up    nights 
trying   to   figure    out    how    to    give    the 
merchant    marine    more    subsidy.      Yet 
no  one  appears  before  the  committee  to 
suggest  that  the  law  be  repealed  or  that 
it  be  amended.     Weeks  of  hearings  are 
held.     The  law  is  administered  by   the 
Maritime  Board.     If  ships  did  not  oper- 
ate in  the  Caribbean  in  the  off  seasons, 
they  would  operate  m  the  North  Atlantic 
and  get  the  same  subsidy,  and  it  would 
cost  us  more  because  the  gro.ss  revenues 
of  .such  .ships  would  be  less.     Subsidies 
are  based  upon  gro.ss  revenue,  and  repre- 
.'■ent  the  difference  between  that  figure 
and  the  amounts  paid  m  foreign  com- 
petition. 

If  the  Maritime  Board  is  using  tlie 
wrong  formula  with  respect  to  ships  in 
the  Caribbean  or  the  North  Atlantic, 
someone  ought  to  find  out  about  it.  But 
the  formula  itself  is  based  upon  the  law. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  wants  sub- 
sidies. But  so  long  as  foreign  seamen 
are  paid  50  percent  of  the  wages  that  are 
paid  in  this  countiy,  and  so  long  as 
American  operators  are  flying  foreign 
flags  and  operating  with  nondescript 
crews,  with  no  safety  regulations,  and 
oil  companies  are  evading  taxes,  we  shall 
have  subsidies  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  and  particularly  in  the 
pas.senger  field. 

If  we  do  not  want  the  merchant 
marine,  that  is  one  thing.  A  law  enacted 
30  days  ago  provided  that  ships  could 
go  down  in  the  Caribbean.  It  provided 
that  if  such  ships  stopped  at  a  port 
of  the  Grace  Line — a  line  which  is  having 
some  trouble  financially — they  would  re- 
ceive the  lower  subsidies  on  the  days 
they  were  in  such  ports. 

This  measure  would  tighten  the  op- 
eration of  the  law  even  more.  The  ships 
could  not  stop  at  a  Grace  Line  port.  If 
they  did.  their  subsidy  would  be  reduced. 
That  is  all  the  amendment  provides,  if 
one  reads  correctly  the  English  language 
in  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  yield.  I 
yield  the  floor.     I  have  finished. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  since 

I  have  the  floor 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion.  yes.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  rude, 

Mr.  HOLL.A.ND.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  .so  that  he  may  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  merely  wish  to  point  up  one 
important  point  which  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  perhaps  over- 
looked. He  speaks  of  the  fact  that  I 
should  have  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  presented  the  position  which 
I  am  taking.  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  what  I  am  doing  is  trying  to 
defend  the  committee,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  I  am  tiying  to  persuade  the 
Senate  to  retain  in  the  bill  an  amend- 
ment which  was  reported  unanimously 
from  the  committee  with  the  vote  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  comment  first.  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  exact  terms  of  the 
new  law,  because  it  is  quite  evident  it  is 
not  imderstood  alike  by  Senators  who 
have  been  participating  in  the  debate. 

The  new  law  on  this  subject,  which  is 
Public  Law  87-45.  was  approved  May  27. 
1961.  I  shall  read  two  parts  of  the  law. 
The  first  part  reads  as  follows: 

For  any  period  during  which  a  vessel 
cruises  as  authorized  by  .section  613  of  this 
Act,  operating-difTerenti.iI  subsidy  shall  be 
computed  as  though  the  vessel  were  operat- 
ing on  the  essential  service  to  which  the 
vessel  Is  assigned — 

That  provision  means  that  if  a  ship 
transferred  for  a  cruise  purpose  from  a 
North  Atlantic  run,  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter,  to  a  Caribbean  run,  so  long  as 
It  was  cruising,  it  would  continue  to 
draw  the  subsidy.     I  quote  again: 

as  though  the  vessel  were  operating  on  the 
essential  service  to  which  the  vessel  is  fis- 
slgned : 

It  continues  to  draw  its  North  Atlantic 
subsidy.  The  part  of  the  act  which 
seems  to  be  misinterpreted  is  this: 

Provided,  hotcever.  That  if  the  cruise  vessel 
calls  at  a  port  or  ports  outside  of  its  as- 
signed service,  but  which  Is  served  with  pas- 
senger vessels  (as  defined  in  section  613  of 
this  Act)  by  another  subsidized  operator 
at  an  operating-differential  subsidy  rate  for 
wages  lower  than  the  cruise  vessel  has  on  its 
assigned  essentia.'  service,  the  operating- 
differential  subsidy  rates  for  each  of  the 
subsldizable  items  for  each  day  (a  fraction 
of  a  day  to  count  as  a  day)  that  the  vessel 
stops  at  such  port  shall  be  at  the  respective 
rates  applicable  to  the  subsidized  operator 
regularly  serving  the  area." 

Very  clearly,  that  language  means 
that  if  the  passengers  on  a  cruise  ship 
are  not  content  with  cruising,  but  wish 
to  see  San  Juan,  Barbados,  or  any  of  the 
recognized  ports  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
the  ship  puts  into  those  ports  for  a  day, 
but  no  longer  than  a  day,  the  subsidy 
rate,  if  the  port  is  served  by  the  Grace 
Line,  decreases  to  the  subsidy  rate  of 
the  Grace  Line.  But  as  soon  as  the  ship 
puts  out  to  sea  again,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  North  Atlantic  subsidy  rate 
again  applies. 

The  committee  amendment  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  situation  more  nearly 
competitive  between  the  two  lines, 
whereas  now  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
make  the  matter  harder  on  the  North 
Atlantic  ship  that  is  transferred  to  such 
cruises  by  providing  Uiat  for  the  whole 


of  the  cruise,  it  proceeds  at  the  lower 
rate,  if  it  schedules  and  comes  into  poru 
that  are  served  by  the  Grace  Line. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  repealer  of  the  law.  ls  a  good  deal 
more  severe  than  the  law.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  provision  of  the  cnmmiliee 
would  have  been  more  severe  on  a  North 
Atlantic  sh:p  which  transferred  to  the 
Caribbean.  It  would  ha\e  made  it  lose 
its  higher  subsidy  and  niade  it  go  to  the 
lower  subsidy;  whereas  tlie  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton makes  it  clear  only  that  it  loses  its 
subsidy  by  going  into  such  ports.  The 
first  provision  would  have  made  it  lo.se 
its  subsidy  whether  it  went  into  the  ports 
or  not.  The  provision  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washinu'ton  would  make  it 
lose  its  .subsidy  only  ii  it  insisted  on  en- 
tering the  ports  a.ssmned  to  the  Grace 
Line  or  any  other  line  ret;ularly  subsi- 
dized which  serves  such  ports. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  appeals 
to  me  about  this  problem  is  this.  Am  I 
not  correct  in  sayins:  that  if  we  did  not 
allow  these  ships  which  sail  regularly 
on  the  North  Atlantic  run  to  ro  into 
these  Caribbean  poits  the  subsidies 
would  be  greater  because  they  would 
operate  at  a  bigger  lo.ss  than  if  we  al- 
lowed them  to  go  on  Caribbean  cruLses. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  those  larger  subsidies  would 
not  permit  them  to  operate  profitably. 
they  would  want  to  discontinue  the  op- 
eration of  those  ships. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Either  they 
would  have  to  discontinue  the  operation, 
or  the  subsidy  would  be  much  larger. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his 
conclusion  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washini^ton  is  more 
lenient  on  the  North  Atlantic  line  that 
transfers  its  ship  to  the  Caribbean 
cruise  than  the  bill.  To  the  contrary,  it 
is  still  more  severe  than  the  bill,  and  not 
as  severe  as  the  committee  amendment 
which  is  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yields 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     I    do 
not  believe  I  misunderstood  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington.    What 
I  said  was  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  liberalizes  the 
amendment  of  the  committee,  which  is 
now  presently  pending  and  which  is  be- 
fore us. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.     I    understand    the 

Senator  to  say 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington or  the  committee  amendment  or 
both  are  restrictions  on  existing  law, 
but  the  committee  amendment  went 
further  in  restricting  it.  I  think  the 
action  of  the  committee  was  correct.  I 
said  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  liberalize 
the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  committee 
amendment  would  nullify  any  chance  of 
the  ship  going  on  a  cruise  at  all. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
That  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  position.  How- 
ever, the  committee  amendment  would 
still  allow  it  to  draw  $4,600,  if  approved 
by  the  Mai'iiime  Commission. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.      Mr.    President.    I 
should   like    to    make   one   point    clear. 
The    Senator    from    Florida    is    merely 
.showing  his  friend  from  Delaware  that 
any  view  he  entertained  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  fiom  Washington 
would  do  away  uith  the  salutary  effects 
of  the  committee  amendment  is  incor- 
rect, because  the  committee  amendment 
it.self  Ls  tlie  most  severe  of  restrictions. 
The  amendment  offered  by  tlie  Senator 
from    Wa.shington    is    le.ss   severe;    and 
the  provi.sions  of  the  bill  are  the  least 
.'severe,  because  they  provide  that  so  long 
f..>  the  ship  is  cruising,  no  matter  how 
nuld  the  sea.  no  matter  how  gentle  the 
air.  no  matter  how  easy  the  trip  may  be. 
no   niatler   what   competition   exists,   it 
still  has  the  high  subsidy  that  is  allowed 
for    the    rather    severe    transportation 
acro.ss    the    North    Atlantic,    except    for 
any  day  or  days  when  it  enters  a  port 
which  is  on  the  regular  line  of  a  sub- 
sidized route  serving  the  Caribbean  area. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     If  the 
coininiltee  amendment  in  the  bill  as  the 
bill  was  reported  is  retained — and  I  un- 
deistand   it   was  reporte'd   unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations — it 
\m11  mean  that   the  maximum  subsidy 
which  could  be  paid  on  any  of  Uie  runs 
referred  to  would  be  the  subsidy  which 
is  presently  being  paid  to  hnes  serving 
that  aiea.     That  would  be  the  ceiling. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in   saying   that   if   the  committee 
amendment  stands,  the  maximum  rate 
payable    to    the    North    Atlantic    liner 
which   is   tran.sferred   for   this   kind   of 
voyage  into  the  Caribbean  will  be  the 
rate   apphcable    to   the   Caribbean    line 
which    is    regularly    scheduled    in    Uie 
Caribbean  area. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  the  Senator  is 
forgetting  that  the  law  on  this  subject — 
and  I  understood  him  in  his  original 
speech  to  try  to  stand  up  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law — provides  that  only 
as  to  any  day  spent  in  a  Caribbean  port 
regularly  sei-ved  by  a  Caribbean  line,  the 
subsidy  rate  should  go  down  to  the 
Caribbean  rate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
committee,  after  reviewing  the  question, 
in  my  opinion  very  properly  tightened 
the  provision,  as  it  should  have  done, 
and  as  the  provision  should  stand,  by 
putting  them  all  on  the  same  rate.  The 
committee  was  correct.  It  was  unani- 
mous in  its  vote.  I  am  tiTing  to  sustain 
the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  for  once  did  something 
for  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  little  retort  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware on  that  point.  The  Appropriations 
Committee     does     something     for    the 

American  taxpayers  in  a  kindly  way 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  often 
does. 

Mi-.  HOLLAND.  There  are  very  few 
things  it  does  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  with  all  his  passion  for  fru- 
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gality  of  a  most  extreme  sort,  ever  takes 
exception.     The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  try  to  be  as 
patriotic  as  Ls  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  they  try  to  be  just  as  eco- 
nomical as  is  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware.    However,  we  are  ti-ying  to  make 
the  law  mean  something.    We  find  that 
the  amendment  placed  in  the  bill  by  the 
committee  apparently  would  defeat  the 
salutary  purposes  of  the  law,  but  that  a 
less   restrictive   amendment   would    still 
permit  such  purposes  to  be  carried  out. 
and  we  would  like  to  see  it  tried.     That 
is    the   only    reason    the    Senator    from 
Florida  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington     He  understands  also  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shiie  had  ap- 
proved  this  approacli,  and,  as  I  think, 
we  all  know,  he  was  inost  interested  in 
bringing  about  this  economy.    If  we  can- 
not economize  to  the  tune  of  the  whole 
effort.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
plea.se  not  to  defeat  us  in  the  effort  to 
economize  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
tliat   he   not   defeat    the  effort   to  have 
these  ships  working  and  helping  to  earn 
somethine;  and  thus  cut  down  the  sub- 
sidy  costs    to   the   United   States.     The 
Senator  is  pursuing  economy  by  back- 
tiacking.    becau.se    if    he    cuts    off    the 
ciuises.  the  subsidies  will  mount  hic;her 
and  higher,  and  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion will  not  be  served. 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fiom  Maryland. 

Mr  BUTLER  There  is  one  element 
in  this  equation  which  has  not  been 
mentioned,  and  that  is  that  when  these 
vessels  leave  their  regular  berths  run 
and  undertake  cruises,  they  immediately 
come  into  competition  with  foreign  op- 
erators. becau.se  up  to  the  time  the  bill 
we  are  talking  about  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  seme  30  days  ago.  an 
American  ship  cojld  not  cruise  in  this 
area.  All  that  business  was  going  to 
the  foreign  operators.  The  British  were 
leaping  a  harvest  Th.e  Germans  were 
reaping  a  harvest.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  the  other  Eurot;ean  lines. 

We  in  the  comm  ttee  thought  hearings 
should  be  held  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  permittiii;;  berth  line  run  ships 
in  the  wintertime,  when  they  would 
ordinarily  be  tied  jp  and  would  still  be 
drawing  their  subsidies,  to  put  their  ships 
to  work.  We  held  full  heannt;s.  Every- 
one interested  in  the  question  came  be- 
fore the  committee 

We  then  compromised  by  telling  the 
Grace  Line  representatives  that  if  a 
cruise  ship  touched  one  of  their  ports, 
tlie  subsidy  of  that  ship  would  be  reduced 
to  the  subsidy  the  Grace  Line  received. 
Then  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions entered  the  p  cture.  I  do  not  know- 
how  extensive  that  committee's  hearings 
were,  I  do  not  know  if  the  operators 
were  called  in.  i  do  not  know  who  was 
called  in,  I  was  not  notified.  I  knew 
nothing  of  what  hi  d  happened  until  the 
bill  was  reported,  reversing  in  toto  every- 
thing which  had  b(>en  done  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  only  30  days  ago. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  acted 
for  a  good  reason.    We  acted  in  order  to 


save  subsidies.  We  acted  in  order  to 
produce  some  of  the  cruise  business  for 
the  American  merchant  marine,  all  of 
which  was  being  captured  by  foreign 
operators.  When  a  ship  leaves  ii;s  berth 
line  run  and  embarks  upon  a  cruise  in 
competition  with  a  foreign  opeiator.  it 
ought  to  have  its  regular  subsidy,  which 
it  would  get  whether  or  not  it  went,  on  the 
ci'uise. 

If  the  Grace  Liiie  is  being  hjrt,  we 
ought  to  adopt  an  amendment,  as  v.e  did 
in  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  try 
to  protect  them,  when  a  berth  liie  ship 
enters  a  FJOrt  which  is  a  Grace  Li  .re  port 
of  call.  The  subsidy  would  be  r.^duced. 
.so  tiie  competition  in  that  area  would  not 
be  any  greater  than  that  of  the  sliip 
oiJerating  on  the  run. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  .subsidy  would 
be  reduced  as  to  the  whole  period  of  the 
crui:;e,  if  the  cruise  ship  insisted  on  en- 
tering Grace  Line  ixirts.  and  world  cer- 
tainly discourage  its  entering  unfairly 
and  competing. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  IS  a  reasonable  pi'oposal.  It  i-nables 
the  American  o.oerator  to  utilize  tiie  time 
in  the  off-season  to  engage  in  the  cruise 
business  in  competition  with  foreign  op- 
erators. It  does  not  hurt  the  Grace  Line, 
.so  far  as  I  can  see.  to  have  the  subsidy 
reduced.  I  cannot  see  who  wc'uld  be 
hurt.  The  taxpayer,  for  whom  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delawaie  is  so  able  an  advo- 
cate, would  be  benefited,  not  hurt. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  desire  to  a.ssociate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland, 
especially  so  because  I  reported  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce the  bill  which  became  Public  Law 
87-45,  It  was  signed  by  the  President 
unly  on  May  27  last. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  said, 
tl'.e  committee  considers  these  situations 
very  carefully.  As  I  recall,  the  hearings 
lasted,  in  the  aggregate,  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  Then  the  committee  held  execu- 
tive sessions.  We  concluded  that  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  tax- 
payers and  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  if  American  ships  could  be  sent 
to  the  Caribbean  in  the  off  season,  not 
only  to  reduce  the  subsidy  burden  on  the 
Government,  but  to  place  the  ship  op- 
erators in  a  better  financial  situation  and 
to  insure  continued  employment  of 
American  seamen. 

What  we  discovered  was  that  prac- 
tically the  whole  trade  is  held  by  foreign 
ship  lines.  The  Grace  Line,  which  has 
been  mentioned,  does  not  touch  all  the 
Caribbean  ports,  by  any  manner  or 
means. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  all  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  urged  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  For  my 
part.  I  should  have  preferred  no  amend- 
ment by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  an  even  less  restrictive  amend- 
ment than  is  now  before  us.  because  I 
think  the  original  language  of  tlie  bill 
which  became  law  is  defensible  in  every 
way. 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  vield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  Caribbean,  but  the  amend- 
ment includes  all  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
Many  of  the  operators  who  are  subsidized 
operate  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  off  sea- 
.sons  make  these  runs.  But  their  sub- 
sidies are  the  same  and  add  more  to  their 
revenue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  main  reason  for 
mentioning  the  Caribbean  is  that  it  is 
clo.se  to  Florida:  and  everyone  thinks  of 
Florida  cruises  in  the  wintertime  as 
being  the  utmost  in  fine  vacations  I 
think  we  were  justified  in  using  the  Car- 
ibbean as  a  fine  illustration. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  further  vield "^ 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
protection  is  afforded  in  Public  Law  87- 
45.  because  that  act  pi-ovides  that  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  must  approve 
each  cruise. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  If  no  other  Senator  wishes 
me  to  yield.  I  am  ready  to  have  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  willing  to  take  to 
conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Magnuson  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.    BUTLER.     Mr.    President,    do    I 
correctly  understand  that  the  Chair  has 
i-uled  that   this  amendment  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order ':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
question  has  never  been  raised. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  referring  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No 
point  of  order  has  been  raised, 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  amendment  is 
clearly  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
is.  the  Parliamentarians  do  not  know 
their  business,  because  they  have  sug- 
gested that  as  drawn  in  this  way,  the 
amendment  constitutes  a  limitation  on 
the  payment  instead  of  a  change  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  the  record,  I  make  the  point  of 
order,  in  order  to  get  a  ruling  on  the 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  is  in 
order;  that  it  is  a  limitation  on  the  ap- 
propriation, and  not  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  question  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  to  the  committee 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
this  ob.servation  in  connection  with  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  Under  existing  law, 
a  company  such  as  is  covered  by  the  pro- 
posal could  cruise  in  this  area  provided 
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that  when  it  entered  the  port,  it  would  Mr.  BUSH.    Then  I  ask   unanimous  ident,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
receive  a  reduced  subsidy.  consent    that    foUowing    the    vote    on  sundry  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
Under    the    committee    amendment,  the    Magnuson    amendment    and   other  ing  June  30,   1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
such  a  ship  would   be  precluded  abso-  amendments  to  the  pending  bill  and  the  posts. 

lutely  and  finally  from  going  into  that  final  vote  on  the  bill.  I  be  allowed  that  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tie 
area,  unless  the  subsidy  were  reduced,  much  time.  Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
Therefore.  IS  it  the  ruhng  of  the  Chair  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiih-  ment  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  it  is  a  restrictive  situation,  and  not  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (Mr.  M.agntjsonI. 

a  repeal  of  the  law  itself  is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous-  Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    It  is  the  consent     asreement     proposed     by     the  President,  on  this  amendment    I  merely 

ruling  of  the  Chair  that  the  la.^^guage  Senator   f/orn  Montana:-     Without   ob-  wish  to  say  that  if  the  pendmg  amend- 

does  not  affect  the  law  of  which  the  Sen-  jection.  it  is  so  ordered.  ment  is  approved,  it  will  mean  that  the 

ator  speaks,  but  that  the  Senate  may.  by                          Umted  SUtes   Lines  will  be  eligible   to 

;h.?m^?.n?V^r'  i'"*^^^^   °^   decrease  pprw-pAw  ••^^^'ve  a  subsidy  of  S9.200  a  day.  or  an 

x^      i^T^  t°i  ^  i^^*^  purpose.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  increase  of  £4.600  a  day.  over  and  above 

Mr.  BUTLER.     The  mere  entry  of  a  Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  be-  what  it  would  receive  under  the  commit- 

smp  into  the  Caribbean  area,  under  the  Iieve  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to  in-  tee  proposal 

language  of  the  amendment  in  the  ap-  quire  about  the  program  for  tomorrow.  'I  he    Moore-McCormack    Line    would 

propnation    bill,    precludes    a    subsidy  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    In  reply,  let  me  say  receive,    under    the    Magnuson    amend- 

greater  than  that  given  to  the  operator  that,  if  possible,  it  is  intended  to  have  ment.  an  increased  subsidy  of  $1  300  a 

^^liv^woT  TAxir^      -TV,     o       *       ■  ^^^  Senate  complete  action  tonight  on  day,  per  ship.    In  fact,  all  these  figures 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     The  Senator  is  cor-  the   general   governmental   matters   ap-  are  on  a  per  ship  basis 

tS  T^f  amendment  merely  Provides  propriation  bill,  which  now  is  pending:  Under  the  Magnuson  amendment,  the 

K  n  v^    '^^^*''''■°^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'-'  but,  if  not.  It  will  be  carried  over  until  to-  American   Export   Line   would   have   its 

shaU  be  used  to  pay  a  subsidy  greater  morrow.  ,u„,,dy  increased  by  S1.700  per  day  per 

than  the  subsidy  prevaihng  in  the  Carib-  It  is  hoped  that  tomorrow  the  Senate  ship                                           ^          3  y 

^^I^  hrfnf  ^''''^r  ^,^^  ''°»^'*'^'?'^.°''l:  ^'^^  ^^^  ^'^^'  ^^^'°"  °"  ^^^^  d^b^  1'"^^^'-^-  I  P<>i"t  out  in  addition  that,  even  with- 

d^^nnt^Ln.?5?,'.  L"""  Maryland.    It  tion  increase  bill  and  the  conference  re-  out  the  Magnuson  amendment,  all  these 

?^,?hi  ?,^!  n?tH             ■  '^  "'""^^^  ^^'  P'^r  °"  ^^''  ^°"'^""  ^^^^'  ^    ^^'2.  lines   would   still   be  eligible    to  receive 

^y^l        .,?    ^^.'"^"^y,  ^    ^       ,  ^  It  IS  anticipated  that  on  Thur.sday,  the  subsidies  up  to  $4,600  a  day.     In  other 

Whether    the    distingmshed    Senator  Senate  might  consider-if  Uie.se  meas-  uords  the  Magnuson  amendment  would 

and  I  are  together  on  the  purpose  of  the  ures  shall  have  been  reported  by  then-  have  threffecfoTdouW^^ng  tl^^  ^W^ 

rS^ThVrth^'-  '  ^^t?^  '^'  ^'^^'^  ?'  r..ol^.l.or.  in  regard  to  Reorganiza-  .subsKly   for  one   of   the^  line's.^   it 

to  know  that  the  committee  very  care-  tion  Plan  No.  3,  which  has  to  do  with  the  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  bv 

fully  checked  this  question  with  the  Par-  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and  the  reso-  si  vio  and  $1  300   rSpe^tivSy   thTdailv 

hamentanans  and   placed   the  wording  lution  in  regard  to  Reorgamzation  Plan  ^ubsidiergoinf  to  throther  \^ 

Mr^  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  3o2.  Senate   bill   1154.   the   cultural   e.x-  ships  in  the  South  American  trad?  dm- 

I^encL'em  '"'  """'  °^  "^^  ^'""^^"  change  bill,  which.has  been  temporarily  in.The  wmLr  month^I  Jmnk  they  haie 

amendment.  laid  as:de— a  bill  in  which  the  Senator  a  perfect  right  to  do  so     But  if  thpv  dn 

Mr'  'StN^^FiT  "  M%°''p'^H     .  f^^  south  Dakota  (Mr.  Mt;^DT]  has  a  thershould  o^^at^  them  on  the  \eiy 

,J   .^^^^^^^^^       ^^-     President,  specific  and  vital  interest:  and  also,  if  generous  subside- now  beme  naid  tnoth^r 

w^ould  It  be  possible  to  have  a  vote  on  possible.   Calendar  No.   414,   Senate  bill  Americ^Unes  which  n^^^^ 

the  amendment  some  time  this  evening?  2043,  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  m  tSt^i    that  wouTstilUeaTe^t^^^^^ 

I  raise  the  question  because  many  Sen-  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  ^-u    a  $4?00  S^r  dav  ner  Siio  sul^Jd? 

SoTlLs'^Cde'n'"'  "'"°'"^  ""-  scA'^edufe^'^-t  ^'^^  '^  '  rather  weighty  ^h^'h^e^'SfJ^'^u'ch  ^  L^aS-' 

^^^^  .°wMl^^^^^^                      speak.  ^^^r^'^:^S^^..^^l^:  'V^'^  iTyea^s^^e^hrv^paid  a 

and  I  should  be  willing  to  limit  my  time  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No.    It  is  planned  i    ^^  unlni^ous    consent    to    have  ^ 

t'r^^""^  '^°"""'  ""  "°'  '"^^^  "^^  ''iTZ  'X  f  "^n-  '^^"^^"^^  ^Tr °"  Pnnt^d  at^tS^prnTin'SiTS^coRo  a  u! 

'^TanSPIELD.     on  that  basis.  I  tTe^^o^n^f^rti^c^^fp^^^"  ^"^^  ^:^J!!S^lr'':^!^''  ^'.^^^ 

should  hke  to  propound  a  unanimous-  bill.     The   other  measures  to   which  f  can  merchant  m^^^^^                                      ' 

consent  request,  if  it  meets  with  the  ap-  have  refened  are  suggested  for  Thurs-  There  being  no  obiection    thP   t.hi. 

proval  of  the  Senate.  day-unless  it  is  found  that  on  tomorrow  was  ordered  ^  li  nHntPdT^^t'hl  RrrJ^i 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  such  good  progress  is  made  that  it  will  be  IsfoUoZ                                        Record, 

sent  that  on  this  amendment  there  be  possible  to  have  some  of  them  dealt  w*th  ^ 

allocated  10  minutes.  5  minutes  to  be  tomorrow,  also  oprrattng-differentiai  subsidies  Hiquidation 

under  the  control  of  the  distinguished  Mr.  BUSH.    The  conference  report  on  of  contract  authortzatiorn 

Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams],  the   housin;?  bill  will  have  precedence  ,q-o                 appbopriations 

and  5  minutes  under  the  control  of  the  tomorrow,  following  the  morning  hour'  1953 *on^^' ^ 

distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  will  it?  Jg^ ^' ?nn' n^ 

Holland].  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Of  course.  ms."::::::::::::                        115000000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Let  me  ask  whether  i^'^e 14<D,  000.' 000 

objection?  the  majority  leader  contemplates  having  ^^^"^ 124.000.00G 

Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President,  reserving  the  Senate  convene  at  12  o'clock  tomor-  ^^^^ '35.000,000 

the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  speak  for  row.  ^^^^ 120,000.000 

about  10  minutes  on  the  conference  re-  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes-  ai  12  o'clock  J J^^  <2d  supplement) 7,500,000 

farwish^rto^^ith^SrthJsrem^a^E;  TJ^^/nTMElJf  ^oT^T^n^T""-^'  "'  '^ ---  -------_^!^!!!^ 

until  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend-  DEPARTMENT      OP      COMMFJ^CE.  Total 1,150.750,000 

ment  is  taken?  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO-  65,000.000 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     That     would     be  PRIATIONS,    1962  

appreciated,  because  I  understand  there  The  Senate  resumed  the  coiisideration         ■  ,     ""Tf: : ''  ''^'  ''°'  "^ 

is  one  more  amendment,  which  may  not  of  the  bill  (H  R  7577)  makine  a»nmn,  >a  .  --^'^  addition,  authority  given^o  transfer 

take  much  time.  tionrfor  the  Exernr  vp^ffi?p^^^^^  »«>o,000,000    from    'War   ShlppSf   Adminls- 

uons  lor  tne  iLxecutive  Ornce  of  the  Pies-  u-atlou  liquidation"  account. 
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Mr.  V/ILLIAMf;  of  Delaware.     I  next  capture  by  the  Government  under  the 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  giv-  In  addition,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 

ing    a    breakdown    of    the    $606,717,000  see  how  the  Senator  from  Delaware  can 

which  has  been  pMd  as  construction-dif-  say  the  subsidy  is  being  increased  merely 

ferential    subsidies    during    the    past    7  because   the   lines   which   operate  these 

y*^^\'^-  ships  will   receive,  when  the   ships   are 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  used  for  cruises  in  the  area  specified 

ordered  to  be  pri:itcd  in  the  Record,  as  only  the  .same  subsidy  that  the  operators 

follows:  of  such  vessels  now  receive  when  they 

Construe  tion -Qxfferential   subsidies  are    engaged    on    North    Atlantic    runs. 

1955 $52,514,000  When   engaged   on   the   North   .Atlantic 

1956 62,403,000  run.<^,  they  would  receive  the  same  sub- 

1957 67,300,000  sidy.     So  how  can  it  be  argued  that  the 

iQRn 123.450,000  subsidy  would  be  increased  meielv  be- 

1961 !i2  SnS'^  ^^^^^''-  ^'^^^  receiving  the  same  subsidy, 

i962Te;umaTedT:;.::.::::       85'ooo'ooo  5^^^?*^'  '^'°''^^  ^^  operating  m  the 

Caribbean? 

Total 606.717  000  ^"  ^^^  event,  the  subsidy  these  ships 

Note  -No   appropriation    in    1958.  "^,1^^  '^'!J7  ^'"^  be  twice  the  amount  of 

*  the  subsidy  received  by  the  Grace  Line. 

Mr.  WILLIAM.S  of  Delaware.  Mr.  This  amendment  relates  only  w  Car- 
President,  altogether,  in  the  past  10  ibbcan  cruises  by  such  vessels,  which 
years,  we  have  pa.d  almost  S2  billion  in  normally  are  used  in  the  North  Atlantic 
subsidies  to  the  American  merchant  run.  on  which  they  receive  the  >ubsidy 
marine.  to  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 

The  pending  bill  alone,  even  without  referred.     But  imder  present  lau .  these 

the  Magnuson  ameridment.  carries  a  sub-  ships,  when  operating  in  the  Caribbean, 

sidy  payment  to  tlie  American  merchant  ''^'ould   have  to  be  operated   at   a   loss. 

marine  of   $182   million    for   operating-  whereas    under   the    provisions   of    this 

construction-differential  subsidies.     The  amendment  they  could  operate  tnere  at 

operating   subsidies   are    already   at   an  their  present  subsidy,  which  othcrwi.se. 

all-time  high — the   largest  amount  ever  ^^  the  absence  of  the  Magnuson  amend- 

appropriated    for    this    purpose    by    the  "i^rit.  would  be  cut  in  half. 

Congress.    Certainly  when  they  are  at  an  ^'^^-   HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  how 

all-time  high,  thai  is  enough.  murh  time  remains  under  my  CDntrol? 

Therefore.    Mr.    President.    I    believe  ^^^    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Three 

that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  n^i'iutcs. 

Washington  should  be  rejected  ^^  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President  I  hope 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,     Mr.  President   will  ^^^^  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sena- 

the  Senator  from  Florida  vield  I  minute  ^°^  ^^°^  Washington  will  prevail.     It  is 

to  me"'                                  "  ^  more  modest  and  more  gentle  amend- 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield  1  minute  to  ^ '"^'     ^°     ^^'    ^'     ^^^    ^^'^^     ^^^^"' 

th^  Senator  from  Wa.shin.ton.  I'Ln^Z'^'f   fn'    ^""^^'i^f^'    ^^^*"    '^'J 

Tk/r-    n*Ar-TaTTo/-M     »».     n      -^     *     t  amendment    the    committee    proposed; 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President     I  and  I  believe  the  Magnuson  aniendmen 

am  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  last  j,  ,„  ^ne  wth  more  equitable  tieatmen 

statement   the   Senator   from   Delaware  in  this  situation                            ticauiiLiii 

made.     The   subsidy   is   at   an   all-time  t  v,^.^„  ♦v,^*  ~     *  •     ..     x,. 

high,  and  I  do  not  see  any  hope  of  re-  f,o\n  m  '    ,«nH  fL^ill'^f  ^^/  ^'""T' 

ducing  it  without  repealing  the  Merchant  staTef  S  r.«li?"th/f^^^^^^^              °^-^'^ 

Marine  Act  and   abolishing  the  Amer-  tt'^I^e^ndm  nf  sU^t^eVby  tL^f^^^^^^ 

lean   merchant   marine,    or   else   taking  tor   from   Washington,    if   that   amend- 

tTJ^fr.  ^hP"'  "?  ^''  ^"'  ?"^^P^^"S  ment   were  to  be  rejected,  they  would 

Sii  h.v.  .  ml"'         "•  '°  ^^f '    i"^'  have  left  no  present  choice  but  the  com- 

nniinl     •           ^^oy^^ .'-avenue  for  their  ^ittee  amendment,  for  which  the  com- 

operations  m  competition  with  foreign-  m^ttee  is  still  wilhng  to  stand  if  it  has 

flag  ships.  to  do  so. 

.   '^J'^^  *''  f^    ^^  .'  ,^"^^"dment   is   in-  we  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tended   to  do.  and  that   is  all   I  would  tor  from  Washington  will  prevail 
hope  to  have  done  ^r.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr, 

Regardless  of  whether  the  amendment  President.  I  vield  myself  1  more  minute 

IS  referred  to  a^t^e  Magnuson  amend-  ^he     PRESIDING     OFPTCER.     The 

ment  or  the  Williams  amendment  or  the  senator  from  Delaware  is  reco^rni.'.cd  for 

Holland   amendnu  nt.   or   whether   it   is  j  minute 

identified   in   any   other   wa>^    the   only  j^r.     WILLIAMS     of    Delaware      Mr 

nSt^  t  nf  ""yTf?^  ^^  '°  ""^^^  ''  President,  the  Senator  from  Marvland 

Lf^d  fnt^if     ^n  V  .n  H  ^°"^^^^   T-  said  he  could  not  understand  the  reason 

l^tTl     I-  u^         ,T  T  ""^^^^  '^^l^i"^  ^y   statement   that   thes.  sub- 

^^^asure  which  since  then  has  been  si^ies  are  now  at  an  all-time  h.gh.     I 

''l'J^?T^t^'''i'^/"L      ..              ,  P°i"t  °"t  that  in  the  past  year  the  Con- 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  gress   appropriated   $150   million   as   an 

Senator  from  Wa.shington  yield  briefly  operating-differential  subsidy,  and  that 

^°  "^^'  was  then  an  all-time  high. 

Mr.  MAGNUSOl-J.     I  yield.  This  year  the  Congress  is   appropri- 
Mr.   BUTLER.     I   believe   the   figures  ating,  by  means  of  the  pending  bill,  $182 
the    Senator    from    Delaware    has   sub-  million  as  an  operating-differential  sub- 
mitted  on   the   op.'rating  subsidies   are  sidy,  and  that  is  $32  million  higher  than 
gross  figures,  and  do  not  reflect  any  re-  the  appropriation  for  this  same  purpose 
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last  year:  and  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment would  increase  that  differential 
even  more. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Is  the  remaining  time  on  the  amend- 
ing yielded  back? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  a  ••yea"  vote  a  vote  to 
support  the  Williams  proposal? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  recommending  a  vote 
against  the  Magnuson  amendment.  If 
it  were  rejected,  the  result  would  be  to 
support  the  committee  amendment.  I 
think  the  amendment  which  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  a  good  amendment 
and  would  save  the  taxpayers  monev. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnuson  1.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr,  HL^MPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  1. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  !Mr. 
Burdick  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Bvkd],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  !Mr. 
SvMiNCTONl,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from 
Geor.nia  [Mr.  T.^lmadge],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (M;.  Ran- 
dolph], and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
!Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  BtRDicK].  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers  1. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talm.adge]  would  each  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaJ.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  J 
are  absent  on  oflacial  business.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  would  vote  •nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

I  No.  86] 
YEAS — 60 


Allott 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroney 

Beall 

Hickey 

Morton 

Butler 

Hill 

Moss 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Muskie 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Pell 

Case.  S  Dak 

Jordan 

Robertson 

Church 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Clark 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Schoeppel 

Eastland 

Long.  Mo. 

Scott 

EUender 

Long.  La. 

Smith,  Maas. 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Pulbright 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Gore 

McGee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gruening 

McNamara 
NAYS— 21 

Yarboiough 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Dlrksen 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Douglas 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Bridges 

Dworshak 

Sm,th,  Maine 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Tower 

Case.  N  J. 

Javits 

WUliams.  Del. 

Cotton 

Keating 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Bible 

Hayden 

Sraathers 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Symington 

Byrd.  Va. 

Lausrhe 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Long.  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Chavez 

McClellan 

Young.  N  Dak 

Dodd 

Morse 

Fong 

Randolph 

So  Mr.  Magnuson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
rulemaking  provisions  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  are  as 
follows : 

No  general  appropriation  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  either  House  unless  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  such  bill  printed  commit- 
tee hearings  and  reports  on  each  bill  have 
been  available  for  at  least  3  calendar  days 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  in  which 
such  bill  is  to  be  considered. 

There  was  no  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday.  June  23.  However,  under  au- 
thority of  the  order  of  the  Senate  on 
January  17.  1961,  when  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  received 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  report  appropriation 
bills  during  recesses  or  adjournments 
of  the  Senate,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reported  H.R.  7577.  the  bill  now 
being  considered. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  at  this  time 
is  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  for 
any  Senator  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  un- 
less he  had  a  crystal  ball,  to  know  that 
the  bill  was  coming  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration   until  Tuesday.     The 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  done  every- 
thing he  possibly  could  to  have  his  staff 
and  himself  apprised  of  bills  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
before  they  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

In  this  case  the  calendar  of  business, 
which  my  office  watches  very  carefully. 
as  of  Monday,  June  26.  did  not  list  H.R. 
75.77,  and  I  invite  attention  to  that  cal- 
endar. If  Senators  will  look  at  the  back 
of  the  calendar,  they  will  find  that  the 
appropriation  bill  is  listed  a.s  recf-ived 
and  referred  to  the  Senate  committee 
but  not  reported  in  the  Senate. 

The  first  notice  of  the  bill  was  given 
on  Tuesday,  today.  The  calendar  of 
Tuesday  listed  the  bill,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Monday,  wlvic!). 
of  course,  was  not  available  to  Senatois 
until  Tuesday  morning — this  morning— 
also  listed  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  to  the  committee.  Thi.s  morninii 
was  the  first  opportunity  I  had  to  study 
the  bill,  and  the  hearings  on  this  bill- 
just  now  available — contain  over  1.000 
pages.  Although  I  have  been  taking 
courses  in  rapid  reading  and  did  my 
best  to  apply  what  I  have  learned,  it 
was  impossible  to  get  throuph  the 
700,000  words  this  morning.  My  .staiT 
has  been  working  hard  on  the  bill,  and. 
although  we  have  been  able  to  dctfr- 
mine  a  couple  of  places  in  the  bill  which 
we  wanted  to  amend,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  us  to  make  the  kind  of  re- 
sponsible and  thorough  analy.sis  that  a 
bill  providing  $6."i0  million  deserves.  As 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  has 
indicated  the  bill  contains  27  amend- 
ments. 20  of  which  were  substantive 
as  compared  with   the  Hou.5e  bill 

It  was  impossible  for  my  staff  and  me 
to  make  the  kind  of  satisfactory  analy- 
sis which,  it  seems  to  me.  the  bill  de- 
mands. 

The  reason  I  am  taking  the  time  of 
the  Senate  at  this  late  hour  to  stress  thi.s 
point  briefly  is  that  I  thmk  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  should  be  followed  wherever  pos- 
sible. As  I  said,  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  find  out  that  the  bill  would  be  re- 
ported to  the  floor  until  this  morning. 
Obviously,  it  was  very  difficult  for  us  to 
make  any  kind  of  adequate  analysis  of 
a  bill  as  complicated  as  the  one  before 
the  Senate. 

I  plead  with  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  give  Senators  in  the  future 
at  least  3  days  so  that  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  a  bill  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  present  bill,  and  involving 
such  a  vast  amount,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  act  upon  the  bill  responsibly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  committee  re- 
ceived the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  file 
reports  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate.  The  report  was  filed.  There 
was  no  disposition  to  hurry  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  will  remember  that 
we  have  discussed  this  bill  twice  today. 
The  Senator  came  over  here  with  me 
from  another  committee  meeting  prior 
to  my  making  the  motion  to  consider  the 
bill. 


He  knew  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  had  been  calling  me  and  our 
committee  for  some  time  to  bring  me 
into  the  Chamber.  Speaking  only  for 
myself.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  accede 
to  a  request  for  a  postr>onement  until 
tomorrow  morning,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  force  a  bill  of  this  kind  ahead 
of  time.  The  rules  have  been  strictly 
observed  in  this  case,  and  so  far  as  com- 
ity between  Senators  is  concerned.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  dispose  of  the 
bill  tomorrow  instead  of  tonight  if  he  or 
any  other  Senator  had  insisted  that  op- 
portunity had  not  been  afforded  to  mas- 
ter the  details  of  the  bill  that  were  of 
particular  interest  to  them.  So  I  hope 
thp  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  not 
feel  that  we  have  tried  to  hurry  our  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  The  case  is  quite 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  discussed 
this  .subject  with  the  leadership.  I  have 
said  that  in  the  future  I  would  want  as 
much  notice  as  I  could  possibly  get  under 
the  rules  for  all  appropriation  bills.  I 
talked  with  the  leadership  this  morning. 
I  said  that  I  had  hoped  that  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  could  be  deferred,  if 
po.ssible,  but  I  would  not  press  such  a 
request,  because  I  recognize  that  other 
Senators  have  an  interest  in  disposing 
of  the  bill  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  may  have  been  reasons 
for  considering  the  bill  immediately.  I 
am  asking  that  in  the  future  every  con- 
sideration be  civen  to  affording  Senators 
3  days'  notice,  so  that  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  hearings  and 
the  committee  report  and  to  know  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thoroughly  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator.  I  fully  agree  with  him  that 
every  Senator  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  familiarize  himself  with  any  im- 
portant money  bill.  I  like  to  have  that 
opportunity  myself.  I  certainly  like  to 
accord  it  to  other  Senators.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  in  this  instance,  due  to  no 
intention  at  all.  apparently  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity that  he  would  have  hked  to  have 
in  order  to  review  the  bill.  I  hope  that 
such  will  not  be  the  case  as  to  any  bill 
handled  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  13.  hne  3, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  colon  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "of 
which  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  shall  be  for  companies  which  have 
not  held  contracts  prior  to  July  1,  1959 
and  seventy-flve.  or  a  lesser  number,  if 
seventy-five  voyages  do  not  qualify  for 
approval,  shall  be  for  companies  oper- 
ating into  or  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  " 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  yield  as  soon  as  I  can  briefly— in  less 
than  1  minute — explain  what  I  am  en- 
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deavoring  to  do.  Then  I  .shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  12  of  the  com- 
mittee rejxirt  thie  statement  appears 
tiiat  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  languace  whi:h  I  am  trying  to  in- 
sert, in  a  modified  fashion,  be  deleted. 

The  law  provid(s  that  ships  operating 
in  the  Great  Lake;;  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  in  at  least  75 
voyages,  and  new  companies  in  150.  I 
recognize  that  there  were  technical  rea- 
sons why  the  language  to  which  I  refer 
was  dropped.  Hov,evcr.  my  amendment 
attempts  to  meet  the  technical  objections 
while  protecting  the  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping with  a  kind  of  advantage  which  the 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  give  it  over  the 
past  several  years.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication, either  in  the  hearings  or  in  the 
committee  report,  for  eliminating  these 
modest  advantages. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  why  he  did  not  ask 
that  final  passage  of  the  bill  be  held 
over  until  tomorrow  if  he  felt  he  needed 
more  time  to  consider  the  scope  of  the 
bill.  Has  there  been  any  order  entered 
v.hich  would  require  that  the  bill  be 
\oted  upon  tonight?  ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  very  reluctant  to  hold  up 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  made  my  position  clear  to 
the  leadership  that  the  bill  should  be 
held  up  until  it  could  be  more  carefully 
considered.  I  shall  not  press  the  sug- 
gestion or  ask  the  Senate  to  take  a  con- 
trary position  to  what  the  leadership  has 
decided.  But  I  did  wish  to  make  a  rec- 
ord this  evening,  and  I  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture such  bills  will  be  reported  so  that 
Senators  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  them  at  a  little  greater  length. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Has  the 
Senator  consulted  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian as  to  whether  his  amendment  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  have  not. 


Mr.    HOLLAND. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
tor  from  Florida. 

Mr.    HOLLAND 
Florida  had  asked 


Mr.   President,  will 

I  yield  to  the  Sena- 

The   Senator   from 
that  the  committee 


amendments  be  adopted  without  preju- 
dice of  any  sort,  and  that  action  was 
taken.  Therefore,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  thor- 
oughly in  order  under  the  procedure 
which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  not 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  propo.se  substantive  language? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
simply  proposes  to  restore  language  in 
the  House  bill  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee amendment  has  stricken. 

All  Senate  committee  amendments 
were  adopted  subject  to  the  understand- 
ing that  that  would  not  prejudice  any 
light  either  of  a  point  of  order  or  a 


question  on  an  amendment,  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
simply  restores  the  language  to  the  bill, 
to  meet  technical  objections  that  were 
made — and  they  were  proper  objec- 
tions— If  he  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment.  The  entire  subject  .natter 
that  the  Senator  has  in  mind  will  be  in 
conference.  The  House  provided  lor  225 
sailings  to  be  held  as  a  reserve,  of  which 
150  would  be  general  sailings,  and  75  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  testimony  showed 
that  was  unnecessary,  not  only  because 
more  than  400  current  saihngs  were  un- 
assigned,  but  also  because  the  testimony 
at  page  961  shows  that  a  substantial 
number  of  applications  for  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  sailings  into  the  Great 
Lakes  have  been  granted  within  the 
recent  past,  and  that  others  will  be 
granted. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  feels 
that  inadequate  provision  is  made  for 
Great  Lakes  expansion.  I  hope,  if  his 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  he  will  ad- 
vise the  committee,  so  that  we  may  have 
that  information  in  conference.  We  do 
not  wr.nt  to  .shortchange  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
strongly  supported  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way legislation.  He  went  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and 
only  recently  went  up  there  for  \n  in- 
.■jpection.  going  all  the  way  to  Bale  Co- 
meau.  to  see  the  great  elevator  installa- 
tions there.  He  is  in  hopes  that  the 
maximum  expectations  of  the  people  of 
the  Great  Lakes  area  will  be  realized  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  testimony  shows  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  continue  the  provisions 
that  we  had  in  last  year's  bill,  and  that 
the  House  had  placed  in  its  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, which  differs  somewhat  from  the 
House  lan.uuage,  would  represent  lan- 
guage of  a  kind  that  could  be  adopted 
in  conference?  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin recognizes  that  the  Senate  has 
taken  a  very  wise  and  necessary  position 
against  what  the  House  provided,  and 
believes  that  the  House  language  should 
be  modified. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  thinks  that  any  provision,  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  House  pro- 
vision, which  was  designed  to  protect  the 
building  up  of  trade  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area,  couid  come  back  from  the  con- 
ference. The  Senator  from  Florida  does 
not  recognize  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  House  provision. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  difference  is 
this:  We  say  in  the  amendment,  "of 
which  150  shall  be  for  companies  which 
have  not  held  contracts  prior  to  July 
1.  1959."  which  would  meet  the  objec- 
tion that  there  are  now  over  300  com- 
panies which  would  qualify,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  75.  if  they  qualify.  The 
House  requires  75,  although  the  hear- 
ings indicate  that  only  64  applications 


have  been  made,  of  which  11  have  been 
approved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  approaches.  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  testimony  which 
was  given  on  this  specific  point,  because 
I  think  it  rather  disposes  of  tl;e  matter. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  a  maximum 
of  1.994  voyapes  under  contract,  leaving  a 
balaiice  of  406  available  lor  additiunal  or 
expanded  contracts.  The  rtpplic.uions  on 
hand  ne.-iring  ;,he  stage  of  final  ajjproval  all 
Involve  new  operators  and  a  maximum  of 
'i'^2  voyages.  Therefore,  reserving  150  voy- 
figes  for  new  operators  is  irrelevant  to  the 
current  stattis  of  the  program. 

That  is  as  to  the  150 — 

V.ith  respect  to  Great  Lakes  operations, 
recently,  to  provide  for  accelerated  U.S. -flag 
Flilpping  Ecrvlce  and  commerce  In  lhe  Great 
Lakes  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  its  adjoin- 
ing territories,  the  Maritime  Administration 
extended  eight  essential  U.S.  foreign  trade 
routes  into  the  area  for  a  developmental 
period  of  4  years,  beginning  with  the  1961 
r.avigation   season. 

It  is  believed  that  in  order  to  build  up 
maiitime  transportation  ext-ending  into 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing contracts,  either  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture, is  a  logical  method  of  building 
Great  Lakes  traffic. 

The  subject  will  be  in  conference.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  on  the  commit- 
ipe  and  is  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
hope  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
Great  Lakes  trade  may  be  developed  to 
as  large  a  degree  and  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible.   We  could  not  say  more. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  I  ask  for  a  voice  vote 
on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  another  amendment  which  I  ask 
to  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
line  6.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$3.- 
000.000,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2  - 
055,000. ■• 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     On  page  11  of  the 
committee    report    under    the    heading 
"Promotion  of  International  Travel."  it 
is  reported  that  the  Senate  has  increased 
the  House  allowance   for  international 
travel  from  $2,055,000  to  $3  million.    The 
additional  $945,000  would  be  used  to  al- 
low travel  offices  to  be  established  in 
Paris  and  Tokyo  and  to  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  necessary  travel  promotion 
officers,  as  well  as  to  conduct  an  adver- 
tising campaign  of  proper  proportions. 
I  have   studied   the   hearings,   and   I 
have  examined  the  references  to  inter- 
national travel  throughout  the  hearings, 
and  I  find  virtually  no  other  justification 
for  the  $945,000  increase.    The  authori- 
zation bill  which  was  passed  a  month 
ago  may  contain  some  justification.    The 
Senate  about  half  an  hour  ago  turned 
down   an   increase   for  the   Council   of 
Economic  Advisers  of  $200,000.    This  in- 
crease  was   asked   by  the  Pi-esident  to 
permit  the  Government  to  have  the  eco- 
nomic   intelligence   necessary    to   make 
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informed  decision  based  on  exp>ert  ad- 
vice. The  request  was  supported  en- 
thusiastically by  the  people  who  know 
best,  the  Council  itself,  the  Chief  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  s  Council,  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  this 
same  bill  authorizes  $945,000  for  travel 
officers  in  Tokyo  and  Paris,  without  any 
justification,  without  any  indication  as 
to  how  many  would  be  hired,  and  with- 
out any  suggestion  as  to  what  they 
would  be  doing,  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  unnecessary  expenditure.  My 
amendment  is  intended  to  strike  it  out. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  These  funds  were 
specifically  requested.  The  Senator  will 
find  them  shown  on  page  973  under  the 
heading  of  "Business  Activities."  The 
Commerce  Department  wished  all  of  the 
activities  in  this  general  field  to  be 
placed  imder  business  activities,  and  the 
Senate  committee  felt  that  they  ought 
to  be  broken  down  into  the  traditional 
three  branches,  and  that  a  fourth 
branch,  for  building  international  travel 
in  this  field,  should  be  added. 

That  is  the  approach  which  the  Sen- 
ate committee  followed.  A  short  tmie 
ago  the  Senate  and  House  passed,  at  the 
express  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, an  authorizing  bill  providing  a  $3 
million  budget  to  stimulate  international 
travel. 

The  President  advised  that  he 
thought — and  certainly  I  was  strongly  in 
accord  with  his  view — this  was  one 
avenue  by  which  we  could  begin  to  break 
down  the  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments which  exists  as  to  our  country. 

The  measure  was  handled  ably  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson].  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin will  recall  that  the  measure  had  no 
opposition  in  the  Senate.  I  understand 
that  or  practically  the  same  situation 
prevailed  in  the  House.  However,  I  have 
not  read  the  Record  of  the  House  in  that 
connection.  At  any  rate,  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate  committee  was  that  this  new 
request,  based  on  the  sound  objective  on 
which  we  thought  it  was  based,  should 
be  granted. 

Merely  because  the  committee  did  not 
for  the  moment  grant  a  small  request  for 
another  agency— also  made,  as  the  Sen- 
ator says,  by  the  President— the  com- 
mittee did  not  feel  that  this  item  should 
be  rejected.  To  the  contrary,  consider- 
ing the  very  thorough  discussion  of  this 
measure  on  the  floor  and  the  specific 
reference  to  it  in  the  requests  of  the 
President,  based  on  his  specific  state- 
ment that  he  believed  it  would  help  the 
United  States  to  improve  our  balance-of- 
payment  situation,  we  felt  justified  in 
t-'oing  into  the  whole  program  this  year. 
It  is  not  a  large  program,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  omit  the  two  very  active 
sources  of  possible  travel  to  the  United 
States,  which  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
namely.  Paris  and  Tokyo. 

So  the  question  is.  Shall  we  follow 
through  with  the  proposal  strongly  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  recently 
voted  in  both  Houses  almost  without 
dissent  and— appealing,  I  think,  tx) 
f  vcryone  of  us,  as  a  possible  and  effective 
method  of  bringing  more  foreign  money 
into  our  country;  or  shall  we  simply 
support  it  only  partially?    The  commit- 


tee felt  that  we  should  go  the  whole  way 
in  supporting  the  entire  authorization 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
peat there  is  nothing  like  an  adequate 
justification  of  this  additional  sF>ending 
in  the  hearings  on  the  bill.  Of  cour.se. 
all  of  us  are  very  much  impressed  by  the 
balance  of  payments  situation  reco??- 
nizing  that  there  is  a  great  imbalance  in 
tourism  between  this  countrv-  and  na- 
tions abroad.  But  was  any  consideration 
given  to  the  fact  that  this  appropriation 
is  obviously  of  primary  advaniage  to 
the  industry  in  this  country,  which  would 
benefit  from  this  kind  of  travel,  and  to 
the  States  which  are  tourist  States, 
which  might  be  visited  by  people  from 
abroad? 

I  know  that  my  State  of  Wisconsin 
goes  to  great  e.\pense  and  trouble  to  ad- 
vertise its  great  vacation  advantages: 
and.  also,  the  State  of  the  distineuishod 
Senator  from  Florida  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  a  vacation  land  in  the 
country. 

Why.  with  this  kind  of  expenditure,  is 
it  not  possible  for  the  industries  which 
might  benefit,  and  benefit  greatly,  from 
this  kind  of  travel,  and  the  State.s  whicn 
would  also  have  been  engaged  in  this 
kind  of  activity  for  some  time,  to  be 
urged  to  alleviate  some  of  the  expense.* 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  getting  into 
a  program  of  unqualified,  unlimited,  ab- 
solute, total  subsidy,  without  any  partici- 
pation by  the  people  in  this  country  who 
would  benefit  directly  from  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  own  State,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  subdivisions,  surh 
as  counties  and  cities,  maintains  very 
active  advertising  and  vacation-promo- 
tion bureaus,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin knows.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  as  to  such  activities  in  foreisin  coun- 
tries, where  necessarily  the  activity  can 
be  conducted  better  under  the  flag  and 
under  the  protection  of  our  various  of- 
ficial agencies,  the  Federal  Government 
is  in  a  better  position  to  make  the  effort. 
Apparently  Congress  felt  that,  or  Con- 
gress would  not  have  pas^^ed  the  legisla- 
tion. Apparently  the  President  felt  that, 
or  he  would  not  have  suggested  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  would  not 
expect  his  State  to  profit  more  than  any 
other  State.  I  did  not  support  the  bill 
because  of  my  own  States  situation. 
Florida  had  11  million  visitors  last  year. 
We  hope  we  will  have  more  in  the  future. 
We  want  more.  But  we  think  that  peo- 
ple who  come  from  abroad  are  as  likely 
to  go  to  one  place  as  to  another  They 
are  likely  to  want  to  .see  the  majesty  of 
the  mountains,  which  we  do  not  have 
or  they  are  just  as  likely  to  want  to  see 
the  riches  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
lives,  which  we  do  not  have.  They  are 
as  likely  to  want  to  visit  manv  other 
places  and  see  things  which  we  do  not 
have. 

I  have  not  regarded  this  a.s  a  State 
matter  at  all.  I  think  when  we  net  the 
tourist  here,  with  money  in  his  pocket, 
money  which  he  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  bring  here  up  to  a  short  time 
ago,  because  of  the  restrictions  placed 
on  travel  by  other  countries,  some  of  the 
tourists  will  go  in  one  direction,  and 
some  in  another.    I  hope  the  State  which 
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is  so  ably  represented  by  the  distin- 
£,'uished  Senator  from  Wi-sconsin  will  re- 
ceive its  full  share  of  tourists. 

My  recollection  is  that  Wiscon.sin  has 
a  very  enticing  slogan  on  its  automobile 
tags.  I  fiel  certain  that  Wisconsin  has 
many  othOT  beauties  which  people  visit- 
ing us  from  foreign  countries  will  want 
to  see.  Furthermore.  Wisconsin  has 
many  more  people  whose  relationship  to 
the  European  area  is  much  more  recent 
than  is  the  case  in  my  area  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think  a  great  many  relatives 
would  come  to  visit  people  of  Norwegian. 
Swedish,  or  German  extraction  in  the 
group  of  States  of  which  Wisconsin  is 
but  one.  which  have  profited  greatly  by 
immigrants  from  those  countries  in 
recent  years.  We  do  not  believe  this  is 
a  State  matter.  We  think  the  program 
should  be  fully  supported. 

I  observe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  I  in  the 
Chamber.  I  remember  that  he  was  a 
very  active  proponent  of  this  program 
when  the  authorization  bill  was  passed. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  Magnuson]  has  entered  the 
Chamber.  He  can  speak  more  ably  on 
this  subject,  as  can  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

In  my  State  of  Florida,  we  have 
learned  that  it  is  a  necessity,  in  seeking 
tourists  from,  our  own  country,  to  por- 
tray some  of  the  attractions  which  we 
have  in  our  State.  We  think  it  pays. 
That  is  why  we  do  it  year  after  year. 
We  believe  the  same  principle  apphed 
to  our  Nation  would  pay  off  in  very 
great  measure  next  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
recognize  that  if  this  program  is  to  be 
carried  out.  it  will  have  to  be  done  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  question 
I  was  raising  was  whether  or  not  greater 
consideration  should  be  given  to  obtain- 
ing cooperation  by  the  industries  which 
would  benefit  by  such  travel,  and  wheth- 
er we  could  get  assistance  from  the 
States,  which  would  also  benefit.  I  am 
not  attempting  to  abolish  the  appropria- 
tion for  encouraging  foreigners  to  travel 
here.  There  would  still  be  $2,055,000. 
This  IS  a  new  program.  It  seems  to  me 
It  would  be  wise  to  start  slowly.  I  can- 
not understand  why  it  is  necessary  to 
start  with  33 ':i  percent  more  than  the 
amount  the  House  provided. 

Finally.  I  remind  my  friend  from  Flor- 
ida that  a  travel  office  in  Oslo  or  Ham- 
burg might  conceivably  help  relatives  of 
Wisconsin  citizens  to  visit  Wisconsin. 
We  do  not  have  very  many  relatives  of 
Wiscon.sin  residents  who  could  be  bene- 
fited by  a  travel  office  in  either  Tokyo 
or  Paris. 

In  all  seriousness,  the  thrust  of  my 
amendment  is  to  make  a  modest  effort 
m  connection  with  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  new  program  which  should  be 
developed  gradually,  and  to  try  to  get 
as  much  cooperation  and  collaboration 
from  the  travel  agencies  in  the  various 
States  which  will  benefit  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wi-sconsin.  I  realize  that  all  of  us  sup- 
port the  program;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
degree.  The  committee  felt  that  we 
ought  to  go  all  out  because  it  was  a 
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modest  program  So  far  as  the  Senator 
might  compare  the  attitude  m  the  other 
body  with  the  attitude  ai  this  body,  've  in 
the  Senate  must  advertise  thiougho'U 
the  State,  while  Members  of  the  other 
body  advertise  only  in  a  particulai'  dis- 
trict. Perhaps  we  ai-e  a  little  more  far- 
seeing  in  this  field  than  would  be  the 
case  with  the  Members  of  the  other  body. 
At  any  rate.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
in  our  committee.  I  think  it  was  unani- 
mous action.  I  hope  the  action  of  the 
committee  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  vield. 
Mr.  JAVITS  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  really  the  hero  of  the  bill, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  he  personally 
carried  it  through  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  progiain  is  already  very 
modest  with  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
committee,  when  we  consider  that  we  arc 
paying  out  a  billion  dollars  a  year  more 
than  we  take  in  because  of  the  adverse 
fiow  of  tourists,  .so  far  a-^  the  United 
States  is  concerned. 

I  took  testimony  on  tins  subject  a.'- 
long  ago  as  1952.  The  industry  is  .spend- 
ing millions  upon  millions  of  dollars — 
infinitely  more  than  we  are  proposing. 
All  we  are  proposing  is  enough  to  do  a 
coordinating  job.  The  committee  figure 
is  only  the  minimum:  the  job  cannot 
possibly  be  done  for  less. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  sustain  the  committee  in  its  very 
modest  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  a<-;reoin.u  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Proxmire  ; . 
The  amendment  wa.s  rejected 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  readiny  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  rrad  the  third  time 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass';' 

The  bill  H.R.  1511  >  was  pa.ssed. 
Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Magnu.son.  Mr.  Ke- 
FAUVER.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Havden. 
Smith  of  Maine.  Mr.  Bridges. 
Saltonstall.  and  Mr.  Kuchel  the 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Mrs. 

Mr. 

con- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R,  4500)  to 
donate  to  the  heirs  of  Anthony  Bourbon- 
nais  approximately  thirty-six  one-hun- 


dredths   acre  of   land   in   Pottawatomie 
County.  Okla 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6441'  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
proLiram  of  water  pollution  control; 
afiret'd  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Blainik.  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
baiiiH.  Ml-.  Smiih  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Cramer.  Mr,  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  Schwen- 
GEL  were  appointed  mana.fers  on  the 
part  of  t>.e  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  smned  by  thp  Actinji  President  pro 
tempore 

b  146  An  act  t<.)  extend  and  increase  the 
S|/eciHl  nnlk  program  for  children; 

S.  707  An  act  to  provide  tran.<;portatii)n 
on  Canadian  vessels  between  ports  m  .vjuth- 
eas'ern  A.aska.  and  between  Hyder.  Alaska, 
and  other  ptjints  in  soutlieastern  Alaska, 
and  between  Hyder.  Alaska,  and  other  point-s 
in  the  United  States  outside  Alaska,  either 
dneciiy  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  lor  any  part 
of  the  transportaiion; 

S  2113.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  a:  lo  authorize  the  Secretary  ot  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hav  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  ceni^in 
conditions,  and 

HR  G7!3  An  act  lo  amend  certain  laws 
relating  to  Federal-aid  highways,  to  make 
certain  adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program,  and  for  other  jDurposes 


INCREASE   OF   PUBLIC   DEBT   LIMIT 
FOR  A   1-YEAR  PERIOD 

Mr.  BUSH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  briefly  to  me' 

Mr.   BUSH.     I  yipld. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  7677,  to  raise  the 
public  debt  limit  for  a  1-vear  period 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.     A  bill   iH.R 
76771  to  increase  for  a  1-year  period  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  President,  I  think 
the  motion  the  Senate  has  just  now 
agreed  to  is  a  very  appropriate  one,  in 
view  of  the  remarks  I  have  to  make 
about  the  conference  report  on  the 
housine  bill. 


THE  HOUSING  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  have  re- 
fused to  sign  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1922.  the  proposed  Housing  Act  of 
1961,   because   it  makes   a  mockery   of 


President  Kennedy's  appeals  to  the 
American  people  for  sacrifices  and  his 
appeals  to  the  Congress  to  exercise  fiscal 
re"=ponsibility. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report,  and  to  instruct  the  Com- 
milt.^e  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  re- 
port to  the  floor  a  new  housing  bill  which 
recognizes  the  need  for  fiscal  prudence 
in  domestic  programs,  because  height- 
ened international  tensions  have  created 
new  requirements  for  defense  spending. 
With  Khrushchev  fomenting  a  new 
crisis  over  Berlin— a  crisis  which  may 
lead  lo  war  before  the  year  is  over — this 
is  no  time  for  business-as-usual  or  pol- 
itics-as-usual 

It  ;s  a  time  for  setting  our  house  in 
Older,  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  whatever 
demand.s  may  be  made  upon  our  re- 
sources and  upon  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
people 

When  President  Kennedy  took  office 
on  January  20,  1961.  he  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  challenges  this  Nation  faces,  and 
of  the  .sacrifices  which  will  be  required  in 
order  to  meet  them  successfully.  He 
admonished  the  American  people  in  this 
fa"5nion : 

.'^sk  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you: 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

More  recently,  on  May  25,  1961,  the 
President  made  an  unusual  personal  ap- 
pearance before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  deluer  a  special  message  on  urgent 
national  needs.  In  view  of  heightened 
vorld  tensions  and  the  increased  com.- 
petition  we  face  from  international 
communism,  he  called  for  large  new  ex- 
penditures for  defense  and  .space  ex- 
ploration. 

At  the  same  time,  he  cautioned  the 
Congress  as  follows : 

If  the  budget  deficit  now  increased  by  tiie 
needs  of  our  security  is  to  be  held  withm 
manageable  proportions— if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve oi;r  fi.scal  integrity  and  world  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar — it  will  be  necessary  to 
hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  standards;  and 
I  must  request  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress in  tills  regard— to  refrain  from  adding 
funds  or  progrnms.  desirable  as  they  may  be. 
lo  the  biuiget  *    *    *  . 

Our  security  and  progress  cannot  be  cheap- 
Iv  purchased;  and  their  price  must  be  found 
in  what  we  all  forgo  as  well  as  what  we  all 
must  pay. 

I  credit  the  President  with  sincerity  m 
his  appeals  to  the  people  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 'But  I  find,  to  my  regret,  that  he 
has  not  yet  backed  up  his  words  with  ac- 
tion, nor  have  his  words  been  backed  up 
with  action  by  his  subordinates  in  the 
administration  or  by  the  members  of  his 
party  in  the  Congress. 

In  the  conference  on  the  liousing  bill. 
there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  of  the  conferees  to  call  upon^ 
the  American  people  for  sacrifices.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  unanimous 
agreement  among  the  majority  to  pro- 
mote a  Santa  Claus  concept  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  conference  on  the  housing  bill, 
the  President's  appeal  to  Congress  to 
hold  to  prudent  fiscal  standards  and  to 
refrain  from  adding  funds  or  programs, 
desirable  as  they  may  be,  to  the  budget 
was  ignored. 
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A  majority  of  the  conferees  insisted 
upon  adding  more  than  $1  billion — in- 
deed, closer  to  12  billion,  if  accurate 
comparisons  are  made — to  the  spending 
aatborizations  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  underlying  principle  behind  the 
action  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees was  to  adopt  in  the  substitute  the 
most  imsoond  provisions  of  each  of  the 
bills  passed,  respectively,  by  the  House 
and  by  the  Senate. 

The  substitute  bill  abandons  fii,cal 
responsibility. 

The  administration  requested  S500 
millicai  for  PNMA  special  assistance 
programs.  A  majority  of  the  conferees 
insisted  uixm  more  than  tripling  this 
amoimt.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
the  PNMA  special  assistance  authority 
in  the  substitute  bill  is  $1,510  million— 
or  over  three  times  the  administration's 
request  of  $500  miUion. 

For  the  loan  programs  included  in  the 
bill,  the  administration  requested  $1,457 
milUon.  The  majority  insisted  upon 
authorizing  a  total  of  $2,217  milhon. 

On  a  4-year  basis,  the  administration 
requested  $1,100  million  for  college  hous- 
ing loans.  The  majority  approved 
$1,200  million  in  the  substitute  bill.  The 
administration  asked  for  $50  milhon  for 
public  facility  loans.  The  majority  ap- 
proved $450  million  for  pubUc  facility 
loans,  or  nine  times  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

For  mass  transportation  loans,  the  ad- 
ministration belatedly  requested  $50 
million,  the  amoimt  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees.  For  direct  loans  for  housing 
for  the  elderly,  the  majority  agreed  on 
$75  million,  $25  million  above  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  The  majority 
included  $25  million  in  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  loans,  and  $10 
million  for  public  works  planning  loans, 
neither  of  which  was  requested  by  the 
administration.  For  farm  housing  loans, 
the  administration  requested  $207  mil- 
lion ;  and  the  majority  insisted  upon  ap- 
proving $407  million  for  farm  housing 
loans — or  just  about  twice  what  the  ad- 
ministration requested  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  grant  program.s.  the  majority 
of  the  conferees  attempted  to  mask  what 
they  were  doing  to  the  bill,  by  some  fiscal 
juggling. 

In  the  bi?ge.$t  item,  that  for  urban  re- 
newal grants,  a  phony  cut  of  $500  mil- 
lion was  made.  The  administration 
requested  $2.5  billion,  which,  it  was  testi- 
fied, would  satisfy  requirements  for  a 
4-year  period.  The  conferees  settled  on 
an  amount  of  $2  billion.  But  this  sflleged 
reduction  is  meaningless,  for  if  the  ad- 
ministration's estimates  of  the  require- 
ments are  accurate,  this  amount  will  be 
spent  in  about  3  years.  Conversely,  if 
the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration i.s  reduced  to  the  3-year 
period,  it  would  require  only  $1,900  mil- 
lion, or  less  than  the  amount  called  for 
by  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that,  by  the 
most  conservative  estimates,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees  have  exceeded  the 
administration's  requests  by  more  than 
$1  billion.  If  the  meaningless  reduc- 
tions— reductions    on    paper    only — are 


disregarded,  the  e.xce.ss  comes  closer  to 
S2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  did  a  majority 
of  the  conferees  disregard  the  Presi- 
dent's appeal  for  'fiscal  responsibil- 
ity"— to  use  his  o^"n  words — m  respect 
of  the  total  authorizations  in  the  bill. 
but  they  also  ignored  it  so  far  as  other 
provisions  were  concerned, 

A  most  glarmg  example  is  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Ho-ose  bill  for  Federal  ur- 
ban rene'val  grants  of  three-fourths. 
rather  than  the  normal  two-thirds,  of 
project  costs  m  smaller  comniui^ities. 

The  Kennedy  adm:n;.siration  objected 
strenuously  to  thi.s  provision,  pointing 
out  that — 

There  is  no  rt^al  evidence  tha:  urban  re- 
ncA'al  ac'.i-.  r.;ps  are  rel.atively  more  costly  for 
.sm.'iller  communities  or  that  the  local  share 
cr  project  costs  is  harder  to  raise  In  such 
comm.unuie.s.  Progrum  statistics  show  that 
cities  under  50.0<X)  population  contribute 
about  the  same  prrp^jrilon  of  cash  to  the 
local  cost  share  as  '.  irger  cities  do.  Actually 
considering  higher  land  costs,  ab-sence  of 
open  land,  and  dlsproFmrtionately  multiplied 
expenses  of  governmei:*,  larger  cities  mav 
well  have  a  tougher  problem  in  financing 
urban  renewal, 

.\ny  such  incren.-e  for  .'sm.iHer  communi- 
ties would  quickly  be  sought  for  all.  Yet 
the  two-thirds  one-third  sharing  formula 
of  existing  I.'.w  is  an  equitable  and  widely 
accepted  dr.i.siun  r.f  cost.s  between  Federal 
and  local  go-ernment.  It  should  not  be 
abandoned. 

In  summsry.  there  ts  no  sound  rea.son  to 
favor  smaller  communities  and  thereby  dis- 
criminate again.st  the  larger  cities  which  bo 
desperately  need  urban  renewal  assistance. 
There  is  no  Justification  for  further  increas- 
ing Federal  grants  and  reducing  local  par- 
ticipation, whether  for  seme  comm.unltles 
or.  as  would  surely  follow,  for  a!!. 

The  administration  correctly  pm- 
pointed  the  danger  in  the  House  provi- 
sion, when  it  said: 

Any  such  increase  for  smaller  communities 
would  quickly  be  sought  for  all. 

Yet  its  objections  were  cavalierly  over- 
ruled by  a  majority  of  the  conferee.^,  and 
the  House  provisions  were  included  in 
the  conference  report  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  ojjened 
debate  on  S.  1922,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
although  the  bill  continues  .sound  pro- 
grams in  which  I  am  actively  interested. 
I  voiced  my  misgivings  about  .some  of 
its  provisions  in  remarks  made  upon  the 
floor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remarks  I  made  at  that  time  be  includ^^d 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The    HorsixG    Act    of    1961 

Mr  Bush,  Mr.  President,  s.  1922  the  pro- 
posed Housing  Act  of  1961,  contains  new  au- 
thorizations for  programs  in  which  1  am 
actively  interested,  such  as  urban  renewal 
and  redevelopment  colleee  hou,sing,  and 
housing  for  the  elderly.  In  many  respects, 
the  urban  renewal  and  college  housing  titles 
of  the  bill  are  similar  to  bills  which  I  intro- 
duced early  In  the  present  session.  In  addi- 
tion, two  new  programs  are  included— mass 
transportation  loans  which  can  help  soI\e 
the  commuter  problem  affecting  an  imp  t- 
tant  area  of  my  State,  and  Federal  grants 
to   assist   States    and   local   goveriiments   in 


preserving  open-space  land   In   and  around 
urban  areas.     I  favor  bcth. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Federal  Housing 
.Administration  to  continue  programs  which 
have  long  been  of  benefit  to  home  buj-^ra 
and  home  builders — that  is.  Insurance  of 
home  mortgages  and  home  improvement 
k.ans 

.Ms.)  Included  in  the  bill  are  precisions  for 
programs  about  which  I  have  serious  reserva- 
ti'.'r.s  — notably  pr<  posals  for  TTiA  insuranf*e 
of  40-ycar.  no-downpayment  mortgages,  in- 
cluding a  new  program  for  moderate-income 
families,  and  for  25-year.  810.000  home  im- 
provement loans.  I  also  question  the  wisdom 
of  completely  removing  the  ceiling  on  publ.c 
housing. 

Once  again.  I  protest  the  practice  of 
Itimping  all  these  programs  -some  sound, 
and  others  qvies*,:  jnable  -  into  an  omnibus 
bill,  and  presenting  it  to  the  Senate  on  a 
take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis.  Once  again.  I  pro- 
test the  bad  practice  of  financing  these 
programs  by  the  "bacJc  door"  of  direct  txjr- 
rowings  from  the  Treasury.  Instead  of 
appropriations. 

The  danger  of  the.se  practices  his  beeii 
dramatically  illustrated  by  Presideiit  Ken- 
nedy's appearance  before  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress  to  deliver  a  special  message  on 
urgent  national  needs.  In  that  message, 
the  President  asked  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try to  accept,  among  ot.her  things,  a  com- 
mitment to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by 
1970— a  venture  -Ahich  will  cost  an  estimated 
$20  billion  to  $40  billion.  He  asked  for  large 
new  exj>enditures  for  defonse — expendl'ures 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  C-immltfe  on 
Armed  Services.  I  believe  are  necessary  In 
the  present  state  of  world  tensions.  We  face 
a  marked  expansion  in  defense  costs. 

In  the  san^e  messaee.  President  Kennedy 
sounded  a  r.    te  of  caution  when  he  said: 

"If  the  budget  deficit  now  increati'd  by  tl-,e 
needs  of  our  security  is  to  be  held  within 
manageable  proportions — if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  fiscal  integrity  and  world  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar — it  will  be  necessary  to 
hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  standards,  and 
I  must  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  Congre~,s 
in  this  regard— to  refrain  from  adding  funds 
or  programs,  desirable  as  they  may  be.  to  the 
bud:.'ei," 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
completed  Its  work  before  the  President's 
special  message  wa«i  delivered,  and  reported 
to  the  Senate  this  omnibus  bill,  which  in- 
volves more  than  »6  billion  in  commitments 
by  the  Federal  Government,  Outright  grants 
authorized  in  the  bill  total  $269  biUion. 
Loan  programs,  in  which  the  Initial  funds, 
at  least,  will  come  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
total  $8  5  billion  The  expenditure  impact 
upon  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  vear  19e2  will 
be  «462  5  million. 

To  place  an  omnibus  bill  involving  rxpend- 
itures  of  this  m;ignitude  before  tiie  Senate 
on  a  lake-it-or-leave-it  basis  is  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  .-spirit  of  the  President's 
statement  about  the  need  to  hold  tightly 
to  prudent  fiscal  standard.';. 

There  are  seven  titles  in  S.  1922,  Title  I 
contains  provisions  for  new  housing  pro- 
grams including  housing  for  families  of 
"moderate  income  ' — a  term  which  is  no- 
where defined  in  the  bill.  Title  n  deals  with 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  low-income 
families.  Title  II  deals  with  urban  renewal 
and  planning.  .Title  IV  deals  with  college 
housing,  community  facilities,  and  mass 
traiLsportation,  Title  V  deals  with  the  Fed- 
eral Nation.il  Mortgage  Association  and 
FHA  insurance  programs  Title  VI  deals 
with  open  space  and  urban  development: 
and  title  VII  is  a  catchall  for  prtDvisions 
dealing  with  other  housing  programs,  in- 
cluding fi.rm  hoxL-^ing  and  direct  home  loans 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Each  of  these  unrelated  subjects  deserves 
separate    consideration.      Each    should    be 
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considered  upon  its  own  merits,  and  Sena- 
tors should  not  be  forced  to  vote  upon  such 
a  clumsy  omnibus  bill.  It  is  a  practice 
which  invites  logrolling,  backscratchlng, 
and  other  dubious  legislative  practices 

I  have  raised  this  issue  on  the  .Senate  floor 
m  former  years,  but  have  met  no  encour- 
agement from  the  majority  which  now  con- 
trols the  Senate  and  the  Congres.s  On  the 
contrary,  some  members  of  the  majority 
have  frankly  admitted  that  sound,  accepted 
programs  are  held  as  hostages,  in  order  to 
insure  acceptance  of  more  dubious  proposals 
which  tag  along  a.s  unwelcome  pa.'jsengcrs 
on  the  omnibus 

Amendments  ha\e  been  offered  U^  correct 
some  of  the  more  glaruig  defects  in  the  bill 
I  hope  the  bill  can  be  ihus  impro  ed  bef'irr 
we  come  to  a  final  vote 

Mr,  BUSH,  Ml-  President.  I  voted  for 
amendments  which  woie  offeied  in  the 
Senate  to  correct  .'^ome  of  the  more  .blar- 
ing defects  which  \v(i(>  in  the  bill  as  it 
came  to  the  floor  When  the  majority 
of  the  amendments  were  defeated,  and 
after  the  weight  of  tlie  adininistiation 
was  brought  to  bear  tn  reverse  the  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Senate  to  eliminate  the 
40-year,  no-downpayirem  mortRaae.';.  I 
voted  for  the  bill  reluctantiy  in  order  to 
send  It  to  conference  I  had  hoped  that 
the  House  mi^ht  adopt  a  bill  which  would 
be  more  reasonable,  and  lliat  the  ba.sis 
for  conferees  to  agree  upon  an  acceptable 
bill  might  be  laid. 

But,  Mr,  President,  the  House  voted  a 
bill  which  in  many  respects  was  more  un- 
sound and  objectionable  than  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  As  a  result,  the 
majority  of  the  conferees  have  agreed 
upon  a  substitute  which  retains  the  most 
objectionable  feature--  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  .sound 
course  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  is  to  reject 
the  confeience  lepoit  and  instruct  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
report  a  bill  that  will  be  in  keeping;  with 
the  need  for  fiscal  re.sponsibility  in  our 
Government  in  the.se  difTicult  times, 

Mr,  BEALL,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BUSH  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland, 

Mr,  BEALL,  I  find  I  am  totally  in 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I,  too,  voted  for  the  housing 
bill  as  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  but  I.  too,  as  a  member 
of  the  conference,  saw  this  bill  increased 
by  $1  billion,  I  did  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  amount  in  the  bill  should  be  in- 
creased. When  I  voted  in  the  first  place. 
I  did  so  with  some  reservations.  Now 
the  conference  hf  s  actually  provided  $1 
billion  more  than  the  administration 
a,sked  for, 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut for  his  magnificent  statement.  I 
shall  join  with  him  in  opposing  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  BUSH,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  lemarks.  As  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  he  has  given  much 
time  and  study  to  this  measure.  He  at- 
tended the  hearings  and  participated  in 
all  the  deliberation!  on  it.  I  am  grateful 
that  he  finds  him.self  able  to  agree  with 
my  conclusions  on  the  conference  report. 
As  I  said  in  m>  opening  remarks,  we 
shall  be  consideri:Tg  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  same  day  we  shall  vote  on  the 


increase  in  the  debt  limit,  I  think  the 
debate  will  point  up  the  fact  that  the 
credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  in  rather  a  more  critical  condi- 
tion than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  my 
lifetime,  or  any  time  that  I  can  recall. 

What  we  do  in  Conpress  in  respect  to 
domestic  measures  is  beinu  watched  all 
over  the  world  by  membcis  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  by  the 
chancelleries  of  Europe  and  the  fiee 
world  They  aie  watching  to  see  whether 
this  administration  means  what  it  says 
about  fiscal  responsibility,  and  whether 
thi.^  Government  will  have  the  courage 
to  conduct  itself  in  a  way  that  will  re- 
activate the  confidence  of  the  free  world 
in  the  American  dollar  and  in  the  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
upon  which  actually  depend  the  .security 
of  the  whole  free  woi  Id 

So  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  reckless  action  of  the 
conference  committee,  and  send  the  bill, 
as  I  have  sug.gested.  back  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  with  the  re- 
quest that  a  bill  in  keepint;  with  the 
needs  of  the  times  be  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

We  need  legislation  on  urban  renewal. 
We  need  it  on  college  housing.  We  need 
It  on  housing  for  the  elderiy  program, 
and  other  essential  features.  We  need  to 
extend  the  FHA  insurance  program.  We 
need  to  con'^ider  the  ma.ss  transportation 
problem,  which  affects  our  great  cities 
from  coast  to  coast. 

But  these  measures  can  be  taken  with 
restraint  and  with  care,  in  line  with  rec- 
ommendations made  by  this  administra- 
tion itself.  We  cannot  afford,  however, 
to  go  beyond  those  recommendations  and 
reckle.ssly  go  ahead  as  though  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  credit  of  the  Crovernment 
of  the  United  States. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


SIMPSON  S   FRONTIERS— PAST   AND 
PRESENT 

Mr,  MILLER,  Mr,  Piesident.  on  June 
4  Dr,  Floyd  S,  Daft.  Director  of  the 
Public  Health  Service's  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases, 
deliveied  the  commencement  address  at 
Simp.son  College,  one  of  our  leading  Iowa 
private  colleges,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
centennial  celebration  and  graduation 
exercises  at  Indianola.  Iowa.  Dr.  Daft 
is  one  of  the  many  graduates  of  Simp- 
son who  have  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  their  country.  His  work  in  direct- 
ing and  conducting  nutrition  studies  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  under- 
standing of  dietary  deficiencies  causmg 
anemia  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  of 
the  role  of  the  B  vitamins,  particularly 
pantothenic  acid  and  folic  acid.  He 
joined  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
staff  in  1937  after  teaching  and  research 
work  at  Harvard,  Yale,  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  Carlsberg  Laboratory, 
Copenhagen.  Denmark.  Iowa  is  very 
proud  of  Simpson  College  and  particu- 
larly the  increasingly  important  lole  it  is 
playing  in  the  education  field  under  its 
able  President  Kerstetter. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the 
commencement  address  of  Dr.  Daft  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a.^  follows: 

."^iMPso.N  .s  Frontiers — Past  and  Present 

(By  Floyd  S,  Dafti 
Forty    years   ago,    almost    to    the    day    the 
class  of   1921  sat  here  much  as  the  class  of 
1961  does  today— the  recipients  of  warm  con- 
gratulations, the  center  of  all  attention     It 
was  our  dny,  even  as  todav,  members  of  the 
g'-aduating   class,    is    your   day       Within    the 
next   40   years  .several   of   you   will   no   doubt 
have   the   pleasant  duty   which   I  have   now 
Surely  40  years  from  this  time,  on  a   June 
day  in  the  year  2001,  one  of  you  of  this  vear's 
graduating    class   will    return    to    your  "alma 
mater  to  after,  in  your  turn,  congratulations 
to  the  graduating  class  of  2001.    To  this  in- 
d'.vidual,  I  have  Just  a  word  of  advice.    Start 
getting  ready  for  it  now— it  is  none  too  soon, 
Thi,s  occasion  is  just  a  little  out  of  the  or- 
dinary in  that  you  must  share  the  spotlight 
with  your  alma  mater.     This  I  know  you  are 
liappy  to  do.    We  are  here  primarily  to  honor 
you    for    your    achievements   in    the    past    4 
years — but    also    to    honor   Simpson    College 
for   her  achievements  of  the  past    100.   and 
for    the    promise    which    she   shows    for    the 
future. 

Our  alma  mater  has  now  attained  a  very 
respectable  age.  She  is  somewhat  voung 
compared  to  Harvard,  William  &  Marv,  and 
Yale,  to  be  sure,  but  I  find  only  a  small'num- 
ber  of  colleges  in  the  entire  country— and 
none  cf  course  in  Iowa — that  are  150  vears  of 
age  or  older.  Our  college's  100  years",  there- 
fore, certainly  entitles  her  to  the  claim  cf 
honorable  antiquity. 

The  blessings  of  antiquity  are  of  course 
.somewhat  relative,  depending  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  whether  yoti  are  a  college  or  a  per- 
son, I  must  admit  that  it  was  quite  startling 
to  me  when  I  first  reflected  that  my  own  as- 
sociation with  Simpson  has  covered  almost 
one-half  of  her  admittedly  long  life. 

Critical  times  and  important  events  in 
Simpson's  history — her  periods  of  being  con- 
fronted with  new  frontiers,  if  you  will— have 
been  many. 

Our  alma  mater  came  into  being  m  i860 
in  what  was  still  a  pioneer  setting,  in  a  Suae 
less  than  15  years  old.  Only  a  few  short 
decades  before  Simpson,  under  the  name 
of  the  Indianola  Male  and  Female  Seminary, 
was  established,  the  territory  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  Iowa  was  a  virgin 
prairie,  visited  only  by  Indians  and  an  oc- 
casional white  trapper.  The  first  white  child 
was  born  in  1829;  in  1832  less  than  50  pioneer 
settlers  lived  within  these  boundaries 

The  period  immediately  preceding  1860 
was.  to  be  sure,  a  time  of  rapid  development 
in  Iowa  In  less  than  30  years  the  popula- 
tion of  50  had  grown  to  well  over  half  u  mil- 
lion. This  increased  population  included 
pioneer  ancestors  of  many  of  us.  The  earlv 
arrivals  of  course  were  largely  from  the  east- 
ern seaboard — Virginia  and  other  Southern 
States.  New  England,  and  New  'Vork — al- 
though many  had  tarried,  some  for  as  long 
as  a  short  generation,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
on  their  way  west.  Long  before  1860  the 
flood  of  settlers  from  the  eastern  seaboard 
was  augmented  by  Europeans — Scots, 
Swedes,  Germans.  Irish.  Hollanders.  Czechs. 
Hungarians — a  freedom-loving  group  many 
of  whom  had  emigrated  to  escnjje  political 
oppression  and  religious  persecution 

Despite  this  rapidity  of  settlement  Iowa 
in  1860  still  had  important  elements  of  pio- 
neer and  frontier  life.  You  may  remember 
reading  that  only  some  3  years  prior  to 
Simpson's  establishment,  there  was  actually 
a  massacre  of  white  settlers  by  the  Sioux 
Indians  within  the  State, 

Thi.«,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  fir.'-r 
years  of  her  existence  embraced  the  terrible 
years  of  our  Civil  War.  must  have  presented 
difficulties    which   for    less   determined    and 
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dedicated  Individuals  than  our  Founding 
Fathers  might  well  have  been  considered  in- 
surmountable. 

An  early  characteristic  of  Simpson  was  her 
ability  to  attract  gifted  teacht.rs  and  wise 
and  able  administrators.  This  character- 
istic shines  through  the  pages  of  Professor 
Jackson's  new  history  of  the  college  and 
through  the  years  has  become  more  and 
more  a  hallmark  of  Simpson's  worth./  Not 
one  of  us  who  has  been  a  student  here  can 
fail  to  remember  the  inspiration  derived 
from  exceptional  teachers.  A  visit  to  the 
flourishing  campus  today  speaks  more  elo- 
quently than  words  of  wise  administration 
and  the  plans  for  the  future  confirm  and 
enhance  this  impression.  Nothing,  of  course, 
could  be  more  important  than  this  char- 
acteristic of  attracting  able  individuals.  To 
Use  the  words  oi  Aristides'  "Rhodian  Ora- 
tion." 'Not  houses  finely  roofed  or  the  stones 
of  walls  well  builded.  nay  nor  canals  and 
dockyards  make  the  city — but  men."" 

Not  that  houses  well  roofed  and  the  stones 
of  walls  well  builded  are  unimportant.  F.-.r 
from  it.  As  the  curriculum  of  the  Indianola 
Seminary  of  100  years  ago  which  was  made 
up  of  the  study  of  geography,  mentrl 
arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  a  few- 
other  subjects — as  it  has  changed  to  Simp- 
sons  curriculum  of  today,  so,  also,  have 
building  needs  changed  from  the  then  ade- 
quate single  building  'Old  Bluebird"  to  the 
facilities  which  are  now  envisioned  for  the 
early  years  of  Simpsun's  new  century.  Not 
only  here  at  Simpson  but  throughout  the 
country,  next  to  wise  and  able  men.  one  of 
the  most  urgent  requirements  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  today  is  for  better 
teaching,  research  and  other  facilities.  Re- 
quests for  assistance  in  meeting  this  press- 
ing need  come  to  us  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  in  Increasing  volume  yenrly. 
It  appears  that  Sjtmucl  Butler  was  right 
when  ne  wrote  in  a  somewhat  different 
context:  •Though  wisdom  cannot  be  gotten 
for  gold,  still  less  can  it  be  gotten  without 
it." 

Graduates  of  1961.  I  shaU  not  pursue 
Simpson's  frontiers  step  by  step  down 
through  the  decades  to  the  present.  You 
have  already  become  apprehensive,  I  am 
sure,  for  fear  that  I  belong  to  that  suspect 
group  whose  members  wish  to  impress  on 
you  how  very  fortunate  you  are.  Well.  I 
do  belong  to  that  group.  '  I  think  you  are 
fortunate  indeed— first,  as  I  have  indicated, 
because  of  the  pioneer  stock  from  which 
many  of  you  spring  and  the  region  in  whlrh 
you  have  spent  at  least  part  of  your  early 
years;  second,  because  you  are  graduating 
from  an  excellent  small  college,  most  par- 
ticularly Simpson  College;  and  third,  because 
you  are  living  at  such  an  important  Junc- 
ture in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  am  not  mak- 
ing invidious  comparisons  to  other  ancestral 
stock  or  other  regions.  Nevertheless,  our 
pioneer  ancestors  from  the  eastern  seaboard, 
north  and  south,  and  from  a  troubled  Europe 
from  which  they  emigrated  in  the  mid-19th 
century  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against 
tyranny — these  individuals  constitute  a 
group  of  which  we  may  be  exceedingly  proud. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  best  way  to  insure 
oneself  a  long,  healthy  and  happy  life  is  to 
choose  one's  parents  and  ancestors  care- 
fully. If  this  is  true — and  I  believe  that  it 
is — then,  members  of  the  claoS  of  1961,  yoti 
have  performed  yotir  first  duty  remarkiibly 
well.  Of  course,  I  might  inject  at  this  point 
the  words  of  a  famous  lecturer  of  some  years 
ago  who,  in  discussing  this  subject,  con- 
cluded that  "he  would  rather  be  the  begin- 
ning of  an  ancestry  than  the  tail  end  of 
one."  This  thought,  however,  has  to  do 
with  other  duties  in  life  rather  than  the  first 
My  second,  and  perhaps  my  main  reason 
for  considering  you  fortunate,  is  that  you 
are  graduating  today  from  Simpson  College. 


I  feel  that  our  alma  mater  represents  the 
spirit  of  the  Midwest  and  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  c;:;es — the  erassr<>3ts  cf  this 
Nation.  To  me  this  college  perpetuates  the 
pioneering  spirit  which  settled  the  plains 
and  opened  the  West.  Please  do  rict  misun- 
derstand m»'.  A  country  such  as  ours  cannot 
possibly  have  one  region,  one  way  cf  life 
or  one  type  oi  community,  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole — but  we  may  pinpoint 
cert.-.in  qualities  and  regions  which  were 
characteristic  of  the  c '.intry  during  its  most 
lmport?.nt  picriod  of  development  and  which, 
havii:g  endured  the  test  of  time,  constitute 
valued  and  irreplaceable  components  in  our 
national  image  and  character.  I  like  to 
think  of  th'j  m.dwestern  en\ironmer:t  from 
which  most  of  you  and  I  spring — although 
not  as  nearly  100  percent  of  the  graduates 
rA  rrd.^y,  I  r'^allze.  as  was  true  in  19'21 — I  like 
t.'  think  of  this  as  the  characteristic  en- 
vironment i:i  which  qualities  such  as  sober- 
ne.«^s  cf  thought  and  action,  productivity, 
and  a  spiir  of  individual  enterprise  grow 
best  I  alio  feel  that  Simpson  represents  the 
spirit  of  tol'?rance  and  understanding— Im- 
portant  attr.butes  in  the  troubled  world  of 
today. 

From  this  campus  you  will  go  cut  to  pur- 
sue varied  careers — in  the  ministry.  In 
teaching,  i^gric'ilturc.  business,  law.  medi- 
cine, research  and  many  others.  At  this 
point  m  tmi".  you  have  not  received  as  spe- 
cialized a  trauung  as  you  might  have  re- 
ceived elsewhere  but  the  broad  principles  of 
the  humanities  to  which  yu  have  been  ex- 
po-sed  here  will  serve  you  well — better.  I  am 
convinced,  than  any  early,  narrow,  techno- 
logical  specialization. 

No  college  cDuld  furnish  you  all  the  Infor- 
mation you  will  need  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives  N(jne  could  give  you  all  the  education 
whic'n  you  w:ll  e*  er  require,  and  none  could 
prepare  you  lor  all  the  problems  you  will  ever 
face — but  yoir  college  has  given  you  basic 
attitudes,  has  sharpened  certain  character 
traits  and  has  trained  your  Judgment  so  that 
you  stand  equipped  to  meet  the  eventualities 
as  they  ari.sc.  Perm;:  me  tj  quote  again 
from  Samuel  Butler.  He  said:  Life  is  the 
ar*:  of  drawin.j  sufficient  conclusions  from  in- 
sufficient premises."  If  you  are  equipped,  as 
I  .im  onvniccd  you  are,  to  a.sk  questions  and 
to  arrive  at  your  own  answers:  If  you  are 
ready  to  think  independently;  if  you  leave 
Simpson  w:t^,  a  feellr.g  of  the  importance  of 
human  dignity  and  a  respect  for  individual 
expression;  ii  in  a  day  and  age  where  the 
emphasis  is  cju  the  team  appr(mch  and  col- 
lective actior.  your  c^-llege  has  taught  you 
the  value  of  :ndividua'.  excellence  and  of  in- 
dependent tl'iought.  then  you  are  ready  to 
face  the  world  of  today  and  to  draw  sufficient 
conclusions,  even  though,  a^  with  all  of  us, 
the  premises  will  ever  be  insufficient. 

Training  for  research  is  not  the  primary 
function  of  Sjnpson  College.  Since  this  hap- 
pens to  be  mv  field  of  interest,  however,  per- 
haps I  may  be  permitted  to  use  this  field  as 
an  ir.ustrati  n.  Recently  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  a  presentation  "f  the  detailed 
results  of  ar  investigation  into  the  educa- 
tional backgrounds  of  American  scientists. 
The  authors  assessed  the  relative  achieve- 
ments of  some  400  colleges  and  uiuversities 
based  on  thr  record  of  about  18.000  gradu- 
ates. They  nave  revealed  some  surprising, 
challenging,  and  to  me  ra'her  Interesting 
facts.  Scientists,  they  demonstrated,  are 
drawn  to  a  large  extent  from  the  gra.s.'sroots 
of  America — more  frequently  from  nonindus- 
triallzed  reg:  )n.s.  more  commonly  from  pre- 
dominantly small  institutions  of  modest  at- 
tendance cos:s.  more  rarely  from  the  better 
known,  expensive  ea-stern  institutions. 

From  the  490  colleges  and  universities 
studied,  the  authors  prepared  a  list  of  50  In- 
stitutmn.-,  wV  ich  rank  highest  In  per  capita 
production  of  scientist.'!.  In  this  list  of  the 
first  50  we  may  note  the  predominance  of 
small  instltu-ions.  Only  5  graduated  annu- 
ally more  \\\?n  200  students. 


A  second  con.spicuou.s  feature  of  the  first 
50  is  the  very  high  incidence  of  liberal  arts 
institutions  devoted  to  fundamental  scholar- 
ship rather  than  to  specialized  training  Only 
6  out  of  the  first  aO  are  technological  in- 
stitutions despite  the  fact  that  in  schools 
of  this  type  virtually  all  students  concen- 
trate on  some  form  of  pure  or  applied  science. 
A  third  characteristic  of  the  first  50  in- 
stitutions is  that  they  are  drawn  In  great 
preponderance— 41  out  of  50  from  the 
Middle  and  Far  West.  In  this  group  there  Is 
a  sharp  clustering  of  tho:«  Institutions  of 
highest  productivity  in  the  central  and  east- 
ern sections  of  the  Middle  West  proper,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Simp- 
son Is  one  of  this  group  of  50  and  ranks  well 
even  on  this  list  of  greatest  superiority. 

This  is  but  one  measure  of  Simpson's  suc- 
cess, to  be  sure,  but  It  adds  some  additional 
weight  to  the  argument  that  the  training 
here  prepares  ycu  well  lor  the  tasks  that  lie 
ahead. 

You  have  of  course  formed  here  many  If 
not  most  of  your  enduring  friendships  And, 
if  campus  life  has  not  changed  completely  In 
40  years  and  If  the  whispering  maples  have 
not  lost  their  magic  many  of  you  have  found 
your  life  partner  as  well. 

What  you  may  not  peaiize  as  yet.  however. 
is  how  much  your  college  will  mean  to  you 
in  the  years  that  lie  aiiead.  Those  who  have 
benefited  mr^st  from  Simpson  are  those  who 
have  maintained  contact  with  her  and  sup- 
ported her  through  the  years 

Next,  let  us  consider  briefly  my  premise 
that  you  are  fortunate  in  respect  to  the  age 
in  which  you  live  It  is  a  time  of  explora- 
tion. No  search  for  new  lands  on  the  face 
of  this  globe  could  be  more  exciting  than  our 
beginning  cmujuest  of  space.  And  fortunate- 
ly it  Is  not  necessary  for  us— each  one  per- 
sonally— to  make  a  trip  to  the  mo<jn  or  to 
another  planet  in  order  to  share  In  this 
excitrment.  Yet  the  most  thrilling  and  re- 
warding exploration  is  that  of  man  himself; 
our  new  frontiers  are  found  not  only  in  the 
world  about  us  and  in  Interplanetary  space 
but  right  here— m  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men. 

Some  of  you  arc  going  on  Into  medicine. 
Permit  me  to  use  a  favorite  quotation  of  a 
man  whom  many  of  us  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  living  statesmen  In  the  neld 
of  medical  research.  Senator  Lisrra  Hill,  of 
Alabama,  "One  cannot  get  closer  to  Gcxl 
than  to  brl:;g  health  to  one's  fellow  man." 
In  just  the  last  decade  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  m.'ny  Individuals,  we  have  wit- 
nessed phenomenal  gains  in  the  field  of 
bodily  health-  a  steady  rise  In  life  expect- 
ancy, a  steady  decline  In  Infant  mortality,  a 
reduction  of  50  percent  in  maternal  mortal- 
ity, a  reduction  of  80  percent  In  Infectious 
diseases  of  childhood,  a  reduction  of  74  per- 
cent In  tuberculosis,  and  a  reduction  of  92 
percent  in  poliomyelitis,  to  mention  only  a 
few. 

Others  of  you  will  go  on  Into  other  equally 
rewarding  fields  r.f  endeavor.  Some  of  you 
will  find  your  fumilment  mostly  from  being 
devoted  wives  and  husbands,  enlightened 
parents  or  good  nelghbors-vand  may  your 
tribe  increase  Such  individuals  have  always 
been  and  always  will  be  the  backbone  of 
our  Nation. 

The  world  of  today  although  exciting  and 
rewarding  is  not  a  tranquil  one.  to  be  sure. 
Those  of  us  who  visited  Russia  last  fall  came 
away  with  the  strong  impression  that  this 
ideology,  so  abhorrent  to  all  who  cherish 
freedom  of  mind  and  spirit,  is  not  yet  ready 
to  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  our  country- 
men have  survived  troubled  times  and  over- 
come grave  difficulties  many  times  before 
this.  As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  very 
earliest  days  of  this  country,  the  Virginia  of 
1607  to  1610.  Of  the  first  settlers  who 
landed  at  Ji\mestown  in  May  1607,  two- thirds 
died    before    the    end    of    tiie    year.      Of    the 
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colonists  who  attempted  to  settle  In  Virginia 
in  the  3  years  up  to  1610  only  1  in  10  was 
surviving  in  Jun<  of  the  latter  year;  9 
In  10  had  perished  Yet,  despite  starvation, 
death  at  the  hand:,  of  the  Indians,  and  dis- 
ease, both  in  Virginia  and  New  England,  the 
colonists  prrsi.stcd  and  our  great  country 
was  born. 

To  take  a  nearer  ex.tmijle,  Pere  M..rquette. 
Louis  Jollet,  Fatl  er  Hennepin,  or  Jullen 
Dubuque  showed  f\\VA\  courage  and  tenacity 
in  facing  ovei  whelming  problems.  The  Civil 
War  posed  problems  to  this  Nation  just  as 
great  as  those  wh.ch  beset  it  today.  Each 
generation  had  lU  test  and  produced  the 
men  and  women  equal  to  It.  I  am  sure 
when  the  historian  of  the  future  weighs 
you.  you,  too,  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

In  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged-a  struggle  ;ei.tlng  whether  our  Na- 
tion, and  the  fre(dom  it  symbolizes,  can 
survive -you  are  one  of  our  greatest  re- 
sources. You  are  counted  on  to  make  scien- 
tific, social,  and  cultural  progre.ss  and  thus 
enable  us  to  win  the  support  of  the  un- 
committed areas  of  the  world  who  are  Judg- 
ing us  as  much  or  :nore  by  our  culture  and 
our  social  values  t.ian  by  our  material  at- 
tainments. Instead  of  merely  taking  the 
fundamental  values  of  American  life  for 
granted,  you  arc  expected  to  nurture  them 
carefully  and  with  discipline,  purpose  and 
understanding  con'rlbute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  free  soclet  es  here  and  around  the 
world. 

May  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  your  aim  i  mater  serve  as  a  good 
omen.  You  are  leaving  Simpson  well  en- 
dowed. Whatever  ,our  occupation,  repay 
your  college  by  living  up  to  her  spirit  and 
carrying  her  heritage  with  you. 
Good  luck  and  Gocspeed. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  busincs.s,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  7 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m  t  the  Sen- 
ate adjoui-ned,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  June  :;8,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 
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NOMmATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  bv  the 
Senate  June  27. 1961: 

In  the  Navt 
Vice  Adm  Claude  V.  Ricketts.  US  Navy, 
to  be  Vice  Chief  of  ."'Taval  Operations  In  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  Inited  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5085.  and  to  hold  the  rank  of  admiral 
under  section  5321  of  such  title  while  so 
serving. 

Civil    Seevk  e    Commission 
Robert  E.  Hamptoa.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Civil   Service  Commissioner  for  the   term  of 
6  years  expiring  March  1,  1967. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomiiiations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  27  1961: 

U.S.  Cacurr  Jidge 

Roger  J.  Kiley.  of  Illinois,  to  be  US.  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit,  vice  W. 
Lynn  Parkinson,  deceased. 

U.S.  District  Judges 
Thomas  J.  Michie,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district    Judge    for    the    western    district    of 
Virginia,  vice  Roby  C.  Thomt)son,  deceased. 
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William  Harold  Cox,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi.     (A  new  position  ) 

U.S.  Marshals 

Royal  Dion,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  A.  Colbath. 

Robert  P.  Morey,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ralph  W. 
Gray,  deceased. 

Orville  H.  Trotter,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
marslial  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Clark  W.  Greg- 
ory. 

U.S.  Attoineys 

Joseph  S.  Ammerman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Hubert  I.  Teitelbatim,  resigned. 

Edward  R.  Phelps,  of  Illinois,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harlington  Wood. 
Jr. 

Robert  Nelson  Chaffin.  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district'  of  Wyoming 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  F.  Raper. 
Jr. 

Frank  R.  Fr'>eman.  of  Washington  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  dist-ict  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years.  vi?e  Dale 
M.  Green. 

Thorr.as  B.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  be  L'.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  ye:.rs,  vice  John  Strickler. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TlKSDAV,  Jl  NI-  27,  I'Hil 

The  House  met  at   12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  tlie  following  prayer: 

Joshua  24:  24:  The  Lord  our  God 
Kill  lie  serve,  and  His  voice  uill  we  obey. 

O  Thou  eternal  God,  who  alone  can 
silence  the  confusion  and  clamor  of  our 
thoughts,  may  we  now  feel  the  touch  of 
Thy  spirit  upon  our  spirit  and  hear 
and  obey  the  still  small  voice  of  Thy 
presence  speaking  peace  unto  our  souls. 

We  rejoice  that  Thou  art  continually 
manifesting  the  wonder  of  Thy  pardon- 
ing grace  and  the  winsomeness  of  Thy 
divine  love,  constraining  us  to  be  faith- 
ful in  all  the  hard  ways  of  duty  and 
drudgery,  and  the  dark  mysteries  of  suf- 
fering and  sorrow  whose  meaning  and 
mi.s.sion   we   cannot   comprehend. 

May  we  be  endowed  with  the  insight 
to  understand  and  the  heroic  daring  to 
removp  all  the  causes  of  misery  and  dis- 
tress which  afflict  the  members  of  the 
human  family  and  help  us  tx)  achieve  for 
their  life  a  new  radiancy  and  a  new  joy. 

Grant  that  amid  all  the  frustration 
and  fear  which  assail  us  we  may  carry 
on  courageously  under  the  guidance  of 
the  spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord,  lor  no 
one  else  sees  so  much  in  us.  cares  so 
much  for  us,  and  expects  so  much  of  us; 
and  no  other  can  do  for  us  and  with  us 
what  He  alone  can  do. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Master, 
who  embodied  and  enshrined  in  His 
life  the  truth  about  God  and  opened  for 
us  the  windows  of  light  and  hope. 
Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  foUowmg  title: 

H  R.  5723  An  act  to  extend  the  veterans' 
guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan  program 
and  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  vet- 
erans' direct  loan  program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title ; 

H.R  6027  An  act  to  improve  benefits  un- 
der the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  by  increasing  the  minimum 
benefits  and  aged  widows'  benefits  by  making 
additional  persons  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Williams  of  Delawai-e. 
and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


OLD-AGE.     SURVIVORS,     AND     DIS- 
ABILITY INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  6027)  to  improve 
benefits  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  by  increas- 
ing the  minimum  benefits  and  aged 
widow's  benefits  and  bs  making  addi- 
tional persons  eligible  fort>eneflts  under 
the  program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
King  of  California,  O'Brien  of  Illinois, 
Mason,  and  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesteiday  was  read  and  approved. 


VETERANS'   GUARANTEED   AND    DI- 
RECT HOME  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5723 > 
to  extend  the  veterans'  guaranteed 
and  direct  home  loan  program  and  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  vet- 
erans' direct  loan  program,  with  an 
amendment  of  the  Senate  thereto,  and 
consider  the  Senate  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That  (a)  section  1803  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 


»• 
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r.ui    subsection    i  a  i     and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"laHlt  Any  loan  to  a  World  War  II  or 
Korean  conflict  veteran,  if  made  within  the 
applicable  period  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses, and  in  compliance  with  the  provisions, 
specified  in  this  chapter  is  automatically 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  in  an 
amount  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
loan  if  the  loan  is  made  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  section  1810  of  this  title 
and  not  more  ihan  5'J  per  centum  of  the 
loan  if  the  loan  is  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  1812  1813  or  1814  of  this 
title. 

■■■(2i  If  a  loan  repcr:  or  an  application 
for  loan  guaranty  relating  to  a  loan  under 
this  chapter  is  received  by  the  Administra- 
tor before  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
veteran's  entitlement  the  loan  may  be  guar- 
anteed or  Insured  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  after  such  date 

•■•(3m At  A  World  War  II  veterans  en- 
titlement to  the  benefits  <-,/  this  chapter  •Ail! 
expire  as  follows 

■  'III  ten  years  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  release  from  the  last  period  of  active  duty 
of  the  veteran,  any  part  of  which  occurred 
during  World  War  II.  plus  an' additional  pe- 
riod equal  to  one  year  for  each  four  months 
of  active  duty  performed  by  the  veteran 
during  World  War  II.  except  that  entitle- 
ment shall  not  continue  in  any  case  after 
■July  25.  1967.  nor  shall  entitlement  expire 
in   any  case  prior  to  July  25.   1962;  or 

•••(ill  on  July  25.  1967.  for  a  veteran  dis- 
charged or  released  for  a  service-connected 
disability  from  a  period  of  active  duty,  any 
part  of  which  occurred  dur'ng  World  War  II 
'•■(B|  A  Korean  conflict  veteran's  entitle- 
ment to  the  benefits  ff  thi^  chapter  will  e.x- 
pire  as  follows: 

■(i)  ten  years  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  release  from  the  last  period  of  active  duty 
of  the  veteran,  any  part  of  which  occurred 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  plus  an  addi- 
tional period  equal  to  one  yenr  for  each  f-^^ur 
months  of  active  duty  performed  by  the  vet- 
eran during  the  Korean  conflict,  except  that 
entitlement  shall  not  continue  in  any  case 
after  January  31,  1975.  nr.r  .shall  entitiemcnr 
expire  in  any  case  prior  t.>  J.-.n'.iarv  31,  1965: 
or 

••■(ii)  on  January  31.  1?»75,  fur  a  veteran 
discharged  or  released  tor  a  service-connected 
disability  from  ;i  period  r.;  activp  duty,  any 
part  of  which  occurred  rttirine  the  Korean 
conflict  ' 

"(bi  The  last  sentence  of  section  1802(b) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  am.ended 
to  read  as  follows:  -EntitlemenL  restored  un- 
der this  subsection  may  be  used  by  a  World 
War  II  veteran  at  any  time  before  July  26. 
1967,  and  by  a  Korean  conflict  veteran  at 
any  time  before  February  1.  1975  ' 

"(C)  Section  1814(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3);  (2)  by  striking  out  ';  and' 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  i2i  and  inserting  a 
period;  and  (3i  by  inserting  'and^  jifter  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

•Sec.  2.  (a)  Par,igraphs  (2i  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (di  of  section  1811  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  are  amtjnded  by  striking 
out  "SIS.SOO'.  wherever  it  appears  in  such 
paragraphs,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'$15,000'. 

•(b)  Subsection  (hi  of  such  section  1811 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

••'(hi  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this 
section  to  any  veteran  after  the  expiration 
of  his  entitlement  pursuant  to  section  1803 
iaW3)  of  this  title  except  pursuant  to  a 
commitment  Issued  by  the  Administrator 
before  such  entitlement  expires," 

•Sec,  3.  (a)  Section  1823(ai  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

•  lit  by  deleting  'June  30.  1962'  in  th? 
second  sentence  and  substituting  therefor 
•June  30.  1961'; 


1961 


"(2>  by  changing  '.he  c 'rt.ni.i  :  j  a  peruxl 
in  the  fourth  sentence  .-. :.a  de^etms;  the  re- 
mainder of  that  sentence: 

■■i3i  by  inserting  the  following  ne*  sen- 
tences iminediately  after  'he  third  senrer.ce 
■The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  als'> 
advance  to  the  Administrator  from  time  to 
tune  such  .tdditional  sums  as  the  .Adminis- 
trator may  request  n.ot  -.n  excess,  of  $100  - 
000.000  to  be  imrr.ediate'y  available  plu5  an 
additional  amount  not  ;n  exce<^=  of  8400  tXK)  - 

000  after  June  30.  Ii'61  p'us  *200  000  000 
after  Juno  30.  196-2  plus  5150  CiOO  000  after 
June  30.  "1963  plus  $:50rx>0(X)0  after  June 
30.  1964.  plus  $100  000.(X)0  r.iter  June  30.  1965, 
p"iu  $100  ■:>00'X)0  after  Jur.**  30.  1966  Any 
such  authorized  advance  which  is  not  re- 
quested by  the  Administrator  in  the  fiscal 
yer-.r  in  which  the  advance  may  be  made  shall 
be  made  thereafter  when  requested  by  the 
Administrator,  except  that  no  .such  request 
or  advance  may  be  .made  after  June  30.  1967. 
Such  authorized  ad'. ance.?  are  not  subject  to 
the  quarter  annual  limitation  in  the  second 
sentence  o!  this  subsecion  but  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  advanced  in  any  fiscal  year 
after  June  :'.0  1963  sh^ll  be  reduced  only  by 
the  amou.n"  w-iirh  has  Vjetn  returned  to  the 
revolving  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  from  the  sale  of  loans  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1811  le     of  this  title  • 

"(bt  The  las'^  sentence  of  section  1823(C) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'June  30,  1963^  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  June  30. 
1976^  • 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker. 

1  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr   Teacue  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 

concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  the 
follov.ing  amendment  'On  page  2  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  amendment,  in  lines  9  and 
23.  strike  our  four^  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•three^  " 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa';.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iliinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  A.s  I  understand,  tliis 
has  the  complete  agreement  of  the  con- 
ferees on  our  side  of  the  ai.sle:  is  that 
correct  "^ 

Mr.  TEA(3UE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  1  Mr.  Teagie  i  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  all 
subcommittees  thereof  may  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  during  general  debate  today, 
and  also  that  they  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Subcommittee  on  the  Library  of  the 
Committee  on  Hou.se  Administration  be 
permitted  to  sit  duiing  general  debate 
today 

The    SPEAKER      Without    objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  make  the  {)oint  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently,  no  quo- 
njm    IS    present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  Hou.se 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

'I  he  Clerk  culled  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
iowin'.,'  Membf  IS  failed  to  answer  to  then 
names; 

|R<j1!  No    100 1 
Alford  Grant  Pelly 

Anfuso  Gray  Pilcher 

Avres  Green  Ort-ir         Poage 

Barrett  H.illeck  Powell 

Eattin  Hebtrt  Relfel 

Rlitch  HfiidefMjii  Robert.s 

Boykin  Herlong  Rou.sselot 

Broolcs,  La.  Hosmer  Santangelo 

CelU-r  Inouye  Shelley 

Coad  Kitchin  Springer 

Colmer  Kuukpl  Staggers 

Cramer  I>andruni  Van  Pelt 

Davis.  Lesinski  Vin.-icn 

Jarae-s  C  I.  bonati  Willis 

D.^Vis.Tenn  McVov  Yates 

Dent  Mathias 

Dominlck  M<x)rrhead 

Flynt  Ohio 

Granahan  O  Brlen   N  Y 

The  SPEAKER  On  thi.s  lollcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  then  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen<;ed 
with 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri      Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.    1962 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  -H.R.  7851'  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962. 
and  for  other  purposes:  and  pending  that 
motion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  6  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford]  and  myself.  I  may 
say  that  I  hope  the  debate  will  not  ex- 
tend for  that  period,  but  there  are  a 
niunber  of  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R,  7851.  with  Mr, 
Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr,  Mahon]  will  be  recog- 
nized  for   3   hours,   and   the  gentleman 


from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  3  hours . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon] . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  was  a  day 
of  considerable  soul  searching  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  mood, 
as  you  know,  was  precipitated  by  the 
proposal  to  increase  the  national  debt 
limit  for  about  the  eighth  time  in  the 
past  8  years,  either  on  a  permanent  or 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman  it  would  be  good  during 
these  days  if  every  day  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  a  day  of  soul 
searching.  For  ;ome  time  we  have  been 
approaching  a  crisis  in  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  our  country.  a5  the  national  debt  has 
edged  upward  toward  the  one-third  of  a 
trillion  dollar  mtrk.  Some  Members  of 
the  House,  and  I  earnestly  hope  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House,  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  pay  our  own  way  from 
year  to  year  except  in  periods  of  deep 
depression  or  in  time  of  war. 

For  quite  a  iiunit)er  of  years,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  been  following  a 
policy  of  fiscal  ii  responsibility  in  some 
respects.  In  my  judgment,  failure  to 
pay  our  way  durin;  periods  of  rela- 
tive prosperity  is  fiscal  irresponsibility, 
and  it  is  an  inexcusable  and  an  inde- 
fensible course  foi^  this  powerful  Nation 
tion  to  follow. 

I  do  not  speak  in  a  partisan  .spirit.  No 
administration  is  blameless.  Our  net 
deficit  during  Uie  past  8  years  is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $20  billion. 
Of  course,  oppositiDn  to  all  5pending  pro- 
grams would  be  illogical;  many  of  them 
are  necessary.  If  spending  programs 
are  necessary,  it  i;;  equally  necessary  to 
pay  the  costs  of  tlie  programs.  We  are 
going  to  pay  the  ci>st  in  dollars  as  we  go 
or  we  are  going  to  pay  even  a  greater 
cost  in  several  ways  at  a  later  date — and 
we  are  already  paying  for  some  of  our 
lapses  in  recent  years.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  obvious  truth  does  not  seem 
to  penetrate  our  national  thinking. 

We  are  not  willing,  you  and  I,  the 
Members  of  Congress  aie  not  willing  to 
raise  the  revenues  to  pay  for  the  postal 
service  which  we  are  receiving  this  year; 
we  balk  at  that  lequirement.  We  are 
passing  on  $900  million  of  the  cost  of  the 
postal  service  for  Lhis  year  to  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  We  are  passing 
on  to  other  generations  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  current  national  defense  program. 
This  is  not  good.  The  best  man  in  town 
eventually  loses  oui,  if  he  habitually  lives 
beyond  his  means  und  does  not  make  at 
least  a  sincere  and  determined  effort  to 
pay  his  obligations.  The  United  States 
has  much  at  stake,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  out. 

If  we  are  to  stand  strong  and  tall  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm,  wc  must  be 
strong  militarily.  The  defense  appro- 
priation bill  now  before  us  provides  for 
strength.  It  does  not  provide  the  basis 
for  a  backdown  in  Berlin;  it  provides  the 
basis  for  firmness.  If  we  had  contem- 
plated a  policy  of  retreat  in  the  world, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  could 
have  reduced  the  till  by  several  billions 
of  dollars  before  jDresenting  it  to  the 
House  for  consideration  today. 


How  and  when  to  apply  our  military 
strength  are  matters  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive.  It  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  framework  for 
military  strength.  Congress  is  meeting 
its  constitutional  responsibility  in  this 
bill.  We  do  provide  for  strength  in  the 
measure  before  us. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
make  our  democracy  more  effective 
through  these  days  of  peril.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  fight  communism  in 
the  cold  war,  and  to  fight  communism  in 
hot  war  if  this  country  is  attacked.  It 
is  upon  that  very  firm  basis  that  I  in- 
troduce the  subject  of  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  late  this  week. 

In  this  bill  we  provide  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $42,711  million,  and  that  does 
not  include  the  appropriation  bill  on 
military  consti-uction  which  is  to  come 
later  and  will  be  presented  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  Sheppard], 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  If  you 
would  get  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  bill 
and  follow  me  for  a  few  moments  I  think 
I  will  be  able  to  point  out  to  you  some  of 
the  significant  highlights  of  the  bill 
which  is  before  us. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  table  on  page  2 
that  we  show  a  reduction  belciw  the 
budget  of  $231  million. 

Actually,  this  is  a  paper  reduction,  be- 
cause we  were  able  to  transfer,  from  old 
funds  in  an  account  that  has,  been 
changed  by  new  legislative  language,  the 
sum  of  about  $225  million.  These  funds 
otherwise  would  revert  to  the  Treasiuy. 
Actually,  this  bill  is  below  President  Kcn- 
nedys  budget  by  about  S6  million 

The  President  in  his  last  address  to  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  stay  within  budgetary 
limitations.  Tliis  we  have  been  able  to 
do  in  the  pending  bill,  in  my  judgment, 
without  sacrificing  strength. 

If  you  will  look  further  at  the  tables, 
you  will  see  how  the  money  is  broken 
down  among  the  services  and  among  the 
major  categories:  namely,  personnel,  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  research  and 
development,  and  the  largest  item  of  all, 
procurement. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  15  of  the  re- 
port, you  will  see  an  outline  of  the  per- 
sonnel which  will  be  supported  by  the 
funds  in  the  bill.  The  civilian  manpower 
on  Goven-unent  defense  payrolls  is  some- 
thing over  a  million  people,  the  military 
manpower  is  slightly  more  than  2'2  mil- 
lion people.  This  is  a  rather  substantial 
number  of  people  to  devote  their  time 
and  energy  to  the  defense  effon.  Of 
course  this  sirni  does  not  include  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  work  in  pri- 
vate industi^ial  installations  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

You  will  find  that  there  is  a  slight  in- 
crease proposed  in  military  strength  for 
the  fiscal  year  about  to  begin.  Th.is  in- 
crease is  about  23,000  people.  The  Po- 
laris submarine  program,  which  wUl  be 
discussed  later  in  more  detail  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  An- 
drews], and  some  of  the  other  me:nbeis 
of  the  committee,  requires  additional 
persormel  in  the  Navy  because  additional 
Polaris  submarines  are  taking  to  sea.  At 
long  last  Uie  desire  of  Congress  lo  in- 


crease the  Marine  Corps  has  been  heeded 
to  some  extent,  and  vfe  ai^,  therefore, 
increasing  the  Marine  Corps  from  175,000 
to  190,000  men.  There  are  slight  in- 
creases in  the  Navy  proper  and  in  the  Air 
Force.  But  the  total  increase  in  all  the 
services  is  only  about  23,000. 

The  increase  in  the  Army  reflects  the 
training  of  special  forces.  As  you  know, 
we  have  had  since  World  War  II  a  .se- 
ries of  so-called  small  wars  in  the  world, 
limited  wars,  and  we  have  had  many  so- 
called  unconventional  wars.  The  train- 
ing programs  of  our  services  have  not 
been  well  tailored  to  meet  the  so-called 
unconventional  conflicts.  An  unconven- 
tional conflict  is  one  that  is  inspired  by 
the  Communists  within  free  countries 
that  arc  relatively  weak  and  warfare  is 
made  to  appear  to  be  a  war  of  liberation. 
So  we  propose  through  a  change  in  pol- 
icy in  some  respects  to  train  certain 
forces  to  participate  in  so-called  guer- 
rilla activities  and  unconventional  wars, 
not  that  we  ourselves  may  be  called  upon 
to  fight  that  sort  of  a  conflict,  although 
we  may,  but  we  will  be  able  to  give  better 
technical  advice  to  other  free  countries 
of  the  world  requiring  and  requesting 
our  assistance. 

BOMBER    PROGKAM 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  mention 
another  of  the  issues  in  the  bill  that  is 
somewhat  significant  and  somewhat 
contiovensial. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  insofar 
as  I  can  recall,  the  defense  budget  did 
not  provide  or  request  any  money  for 
manned  bombers  or  bomber  production. 
It  is  true  certain  funds  were  requested 
for  a  continuation  of  the  development 
program  for  the  B-70  bomber  program, 
but  no  funds  for  the  actual  production 
of  operational  bomber  aircraft. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  in  a  period  when 
reliability  of  missiles  has  not  been  com- 
pletely established,  though  I  think  no 
one  has  any  serious  doubts  but  that 
they  will  prove  to  be  quite  reliable,  and 
we  are  going  through  this  period  through 
which  we  must  always  go  with  new 
weapons:  test,  evaluation,  and  improve- 
ments. 

It  is  rather  significant.  I  think,  that 
the  Air  Force  for  this  year  requested 
almost  identically  the  same  number  of 
dollars  for  aircraft,  including  all  types, 
as  were  requested  for  the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  program.  We 
are  moving  very  heavily  into  the  inter- 
continental missile  area  of  defense.  It 
is  by  no  means  anticipated  that  the 
manned  aircraft  will  be  discarded.  It 
is  by  no  means  anticipated  that  the 
bomber  will  become  obsolete  and  unim- 
portant in  our  defense  efforts.  We  have 
about  1,500  bombers  at  this  time,  and 
our  production  lines  are  continuing  to 
turn  out  additional  bomber  aircraft 
through  most  of  next  year.  And,  it  is 
anticipated  that  with  present  appro- 
priations and  present  plans  we  will  have 
up  to  1970  a  rather  substantial  bomber 
program. 

The  committee  looked  with  some  con- 
cein  on  the  proposal  to  close  the  pro- 
duction lines  on  B-52's  and  B-58's  late 
next  year.  So.  here  is  what  the  com- 
mittee did  in  regard  to  the  B-52  and 
the  B-58  and  the  B-70  programs.     We 
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set  up  a  separate  account  in  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  and  we  provided  $448 
million  in  the  bill  to  be  used  exclusively 
and  only  for  bomber  development  and 
production.  Now,  we  recommended  as 
a  first  preference  the  acceleration  of  the 
B-70  program  but  we  did  not  prohibit 
and  do  not  prohibit  in  the  bill  the  use 
of  these  funds  for  further  production 
beyond  the  present  plans  of  the  B-52 
and  the  B-58.  It  Is  believed  that  this 
elasticity  may  prove  helpful  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department,  Mr. 
McNamara.  was  before  the  committee 
several  times,  and  he  said  that  he  did 
not  feel  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
present  bomber  lines  in  operation  beyond 
the  presently  estimated  dates,  but  he 
also  said  in  his  testimony  that  he  and 
those  who  work  with  him  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  were  constantly  reviewing 
and  planning  and  changing  programs, 
and  so,  under  the  circumstances  pro- 
vided in  Uiis  bill,  we  can  accommodate 
considerable  flexibility  in  this  program. 

POLARIS    SUBMARINE    PROGRAM 

Now.  we  did  another  thing  which  I 
think  is  somewhat  significant.  We  pro- 
vided for  the  full  funding  of  10  addi- 
tional Polaris  ballistic  missile-carry- 
ing submarines.  This  will  run  our 
Polaris  submarine  program  up  to  29. 
We  provided  in  the  language  of  the  re- 
port a  method  for  continuing  the  pur- 
chase of  long  leadtime  items  to  continue 
the  Polaris  program  beyond  the  29- 
ship  program.  The  object  is  to  avoid 
unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  wondering  if  the  gentle- 
man could  give  the  House  some  informa- 
tion on  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  in  issuing  invitations  to  bid  for 
the  construction  of  nuclear  powered 
Polaris  submarines,  as  it  affects  the  Fall 
River-Quincy  Shipyard  in  Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  matter  was  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  ship- 
building requirements,  and  in  response 
to  questions  asked  Admiral  James,  who 
is  in  charge  of  ship  construction,  he 
stated,  I  beheve.  that  this  yard  would 
be  considered  and  was  definitely  in  the 
picture  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  program  to  produce  nuclear 
powered  submarines 

Mr.  SIKES.  And  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  bid. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Florida. 

SPACE  PP.OGRAMS 

This  is  a  time  when  much  is  said  about 
space.  As  we  know,  Yuri  Gagarin  has 
orbited  the  earth  and  Commander  Shep- 
ard  has  performed  a  very  spectacular 
feat  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  is  not  the  bill  which  carries  the 
major  appropriations  for  .space,  but  it 
will  be  interesting  to  note  that  this  bill 
carries  in  excess  of  $1  billion  for  space 
programs.  They  are  not  space  programs 
tied  to  projecting  a  man  to  the  moon  and 
back;   they  are  programs  which  relate 


more  specifically  to  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

This  bill  provides  about  S2.5  billion  for 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram, but  I  am  not  characterizing  the 
missile  program  as  a  space  program.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  satellite  prosrams, 
satellites  that  will  enable  us  to  get  more 
adequate  warnini;  of  any  attack  upon 
the  United  States,  satellites  thai  have  to 
do  with  communications,  and  satellites 
thPt  would  generally  make  us  more  alert 
and  able  to  react  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  Thi.s  bill  is  certainly  not  tied 
to  any  pre-Woild  War  II  concepts.  It 
looks  forward  to  the  future  rather  than 
looking  toward  the  past. 

In  one  respect  we  are  accelerating  one 
of  the  space  programs  to  the  extent  of 
about  S85  million,  to  put  a  man  in  orbit 
throu'Ui  the  so-calied  Dyna-Soar  project, 
a  plan  to  place  a  man  in  orbit  and  enable 
him  to  maneuver  the  vehicle  and  enable 
him  to  land  at  a  selected  spot  upon  the 
completion  of  his  flight  This  is  one 
of  the  important  things  done  in  this 
bill. 

FCONONrV    .^CTIONS 

It  miL;in  be  well  for  us  to  consider  what 
\^e  tried  to  do  about  economy.  There 
aie  those  who  think  tl:at  we  can  achieve 
eronom:,-  by  merely  i educing  dollars.  We 
have  I  lied  that,  and  this  method  is  of 
limited  effectiveness.  The  method 
throuf^ih  which  the  dollars  are  expended, 
the  techniques  and  the  management,  are 
the  things  thot  are  ;)rincipal!y  important 
in  this  area. 

I  want  to  say  that  a\  Mr.  Gates,  the 
previous  Secretary  of  r)efen.^:e,  we  had  a 
man  of  extremely  high  talent  and  ability, 
and  dedication  and  I  want  to  .say  that  in 
Secretary  McNamara  we  have  a  man  of 
tremendous  drive  and  ability  and  ag- 
gres.sivene.ss.  He  has  secured  in  a  rela- 
tively short  lime  a  grasp  of  our  defense 
efforts  beyond  anythmy  I  have  observed 
in  the  past.  He  is  a  man  of  dedication 
and  stature.  He  understands  the  urgent 
requirement  for  management  improve- 
ment and  maximum  effectiveness  in  de- 
fense. 

I  believe  that  the  economies  of  the 
past  will  be  supplemented  by  very  im- 
portant economies  in  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year.  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress 
will  want  to  encourage  this  team  to  do 
the  best  possible  job. 

In  anticipating  that  .some  economies 
could  be  achieved  we  reduced  the  ap- 
propriation for  procurement  by  $308  mil- 
lion. This  is  a  reduction  from  a  very 
large  sum,  of  course.  We  feel  that  by 
better  methods  and  better  .selection  of 
weapons  and  better  management,  and 
the  elimination  of  protjrams  that  do  not 
stand  on  very  firm  bases,  a  great  deal  of 
money  can  be  saved.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that.  Congress  can  appro- 
priate, but  Congress  under  our  system 
of  government  cannot  manage  the  pro- 
gram.   The  Executive  must  do  that. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  other  actions  that 
we  took  in  the  bill.  We  made  total  re- 
ductions in  the  sum  of  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars.  Those  were  the 
total  reductions.  We  made  some  in- 
creases for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the   National   Guard    and    Reserves    at 


700,000.  as  we  have  done  in  previous 
years.  We  made  some  increases  in  the 
space  program,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  Other  increases  are  de- 
.^cribed  m  the  report. 

We  generally  patterned  the  bill  after 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secietaiv 
of  Defense  and  the  budget.  We  f-it 
that  the  new  team  should  be  given 
as  much  cooperation  as  could  be  .lusti- 
fled.  especially  in  tlie  first  year,  with  the 
hope  that  these  prourams  could  be  sub- 
stantially improved  as  we  i^o  alon.a. 

This  country  is  probably  going  to  be 
challen';ed  in  the  fl.scal  year  which  be- 
gins late  this  week  as  it  has  not  been 
challenged  for  a  very  long  time.  This  is 
a  time  for  strength,  this  is  a  time  for 
faciiiu  up  to  our  responsibilities,  this  is 
a  time  for  courage  all  along  the  line. 
The  pa.ssafie  of  this  bill  will  be  an  indi- 
cation to  the  people  of  the  whole  wide 
world  that  this  great  country  has  the 
will  and  determination  to  stand  strong 
and  firm  in  days  of  threat  and  challenge 
We  have  a  threat  defense  force,  the  great- 
est in  the  world.  We  are  strong  This 
bill  will  help  make  our  country  moic  se- 
cure 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California,  Mr. 
Ciiairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MAHON.     I  yield. 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  California  This 
seems  to  be  an  appropriate  point  for  me 
to  call  to  the  gentleman's  attention  .some 
language  which  I  think  to  be  in  part  in- 
accurate. It  appears  on  page  32  of  the 
committee  report  under  the  heading 
"Holding  of  Lands  and  Marginal  Utility 
Installations."    The  report  states: 

The  committee  wishes  to  call  attention  to 
problems  and  costs,  involved  In  the  holding 
of  vacant  lands  and  installation.s  of  current 
mnrginal  utility. 

I  certainly  commend  the  committee 
for  that  attitude. 

In  the  category  referred  to.  the  committee 
has  in  mind  areas  such  as  the  Army's 
PresicMo  of  Monterey,  where  approximately 
one-half  of  the  land  Is  vacant.  It  will  be 
argued,  of  course,  that  the  Army  Language 
School  (located  on  the  Presidio)  needs  this 
land  for  future  expansion  •  •  •  perhaps 
the  Presidio  of  Monterey  is  totally  unneces- 
sary as  a  military  installation. 

I  should  like  to  comment  if  I  may.  and 
I  can  be  quite  objective  about  this  be- 
cause under  the  new  redistricting, 
Monterey  and  the  Army  Language 
School  will  no  longer  be  in  my  district. 
However,  I  have  spent  many  hours  at 
that  installation.  I  know  its  function 
quite  well.  Its  main  function  is  to  train 
some  1„500  or  2.000  men  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, exotic  languages  such  as  Chi- 
nese. Ru.ssian.  and  so  on.  I  am  not  con- 
tending the  situation  may  not  exist 
where  a  few  acres  could  be  disposed  of 

Mr,  MAHON.  We  would  not  want  to 
di,spose  of  the  language  school.  There 
is  excess  land  there  that  is  not  impor- 
tant to  the  running  of  the  school,  as  I 
understand  it.  This  was  used  only  as 
an  example  where  studies  should  be 
made  as  to  the  possibility  of  returning 
to  the  tax  rolls  land  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  is  no  longer  essential.  I 
would  not  want  to  take  any  summary 
action  in   regard  to  this  matter.     This 
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was  given  merely  as  an  example  of  what 
should  be  considered. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.     Then  am 
I  to  understand  that  it  is  not  the  opinion 
of   the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  the  Army  Language  School  is  mar- 
ginal or  unnecessary? 
Mr.  MAHON.     Not  in  my  belief-  no 
Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
other  Members  who  may  wish  to  insert 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  this  subject  be  allowed  to  do  so 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FORD.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  today 
the  combined  budget  submissions  of  two 
administrations.  We  have  the  military 
budget  request,  as  submitted  on  January 
16  by  former  President  Eisenhower,  and 
we  have  two  supplemental  requests  sub- 
sequently submitted  on  March  28  and 
May  29  by  President  Kennedy. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  the  Kennedy  add-ons 
are  not  a  repudiation  of  the  Eisenhower 
defense  programs,  policies,  or  fund  re- 
quests.    Rather,   the   Kennedy   add-ons 
should  be  construed  as  using  the  Eisen- 
hower   military    policies    as    the    sound 
foundation  from   which    to   proceed   in 
the   future.     The   two   add-ons   can   be 
categorized,  in  my  judgment,  as  taking 
advantage  of  subsequent  scientific,  tech- 
nological and  engineering  breakthroughs, 
and     in    addition     meeting    new     and 
changed  world  condition.s.     it  must  be 
remembered   that  the  so-called  Eisen- 
hower budget  was  prepared  in  the  fall  of 
1960.     The  so-called   Kennedy  add-ons 
came  4  to  6  months  later.    In  this  cur- 
rent  atmosphere    of    the    world    today, 
world  conditions  do  change.    Day  by  day 
there   are  scientific,   technological,    and 
engineering    breakthroughs    which    re- 
quire amendments  to  any  militarj-  pro- 
grams.    A    sound    military    program    is 
never  static.     It  is  my  opinion  that  we 
have   before   us   a   sound   mihtary   pro- 
gram which  is  the  combined  judgment 
of  two  administrations.     It  is  a  military 
program  that  is  fully  adequate  to  meet 
any  threat. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our  cur- 
rent problems  in  Cuba  and  our  current 
problems  in  Laos  are  not  related  in  any 
way  whatsoever  to  any  military  inade- 
quacy. Furthermore,  it  should  be  said 
there  is  no  military  inadequacy  to  meet 
the  threat  of  a  Berlin  crisis.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  in  our  combined 
services  full  and  complete  military 
strength  to  meet  any  contingency,  pro- 
viding we  have  the  will  and  providing 
we  have  the  leadership  to  take  advantage 
of  the  power  at  our  disposal. 

In  January,  former  President  Eisen- 
hower requested  $40,800  milhon.  The 
amended  budget,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  add-on  of  March  28  and  the 
add-on  of  May  29  totaled  $42,900  mil- 
hon. 

The  committee  bill  calls  for  the  sum  of 
$42,711  million,  a  $23  million  reduction 
below  the  combined  budget  submission. 
In    reality,   it   is    a   reduction   of    only 
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$6,240,000.  The  $225  million  cutback  is 
a  bookkeeping  transaction.  The  com- 
mittee took  unused  Air  Force  ]Drocure- 
ment  funds  and  applied  them  against 
the  programs  which  are  included  in  the 
bill.  The  committee  bill  recommends 
$1,900  million  more  than  the  Januarv 
budget. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  two  points: 
The  so-called  Kennedy  add-orts  to  the 
Eisenhower  submission  request  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  more  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority.  The  Kennedy  add-ons 
to  the  Eisenhower  budget  request  25,000 
more  active  duty  personnel  than  the  per- 
sonnel figure  requested  by  the  Eisen- 
hower submission.  The  personnel  in- 
crease is  approximately  1  percent  over 
the  program  recommended  by  the  pre- 
vious administration. 

This  budget,  these  policies,  are  the 
combined  judgment  of  the  two  adminis- 
trations, two  Presidents,  two  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  both  very  able,  competent 
men,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
committee  has  been  assured  on  more 
than  one  occasion  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  and  General  Lem- 
nitzer.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
that  our  military  programs  arc  sound 
and  fully  adequate  to  meet  any  forsee- 
ahle  threat. 

I  think  our  committee  can  assure  the 
House  that  if  the  program  we  recommend 
is  carried  out  our  Nation  is  competent 
to  handle  our  worldwide  responsibilities 
whether  it  is  all-out  war  or  a  limited 
type  of  mihtary  threat.     May  I  say  at 
this  point  it  would   be  easy  to  rehash 
some  of  the  past,  to  bring  up  some  of 
the   charges   and   countercharges   made 
about  the  adequacy  of  our  military  pre- 
paredness during  the  heat  of  the  last 
political  campaign,  but  I  do  not  propose 
to  do  so.    I  do  not  think  anything  con- 
structive would  be  accomplished  by  such 
drscussion.     I  do,  however,  feel  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  in  passing  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  some  of  the  basic  cutbacks 
or  downward  revisions  in  this  program 
as  recommended  by  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

First,  the  new  administration  has  rec- 
ommended a  cutback  of  two  Titan  II 
squadrons  from  eight  to  six.  This  means 
a  reduction  of  our  Titan  program  from 
14  squadrons  to  12  squadrons.  There  are 
those  who  raise  these  legitimate  questions 
about  this  revision:  The  proponents  of 
the  Titan  II  program  will  tell  you,  and 
they  are  right,  that  the  Titan  II  is  the 
longest  range  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  we  have  or  will  have. 

Titan  n  will  have  the  best  reaction 
time  because  they  have  gone  or  will  go 
from  a  liquid  to  a  storable-type  propel- 
lant.  The  proponents  of  Titan  II  will 
tell  you  it  carries  the  biggest  bang  of 
any  of  our  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, which  is  true.  It  is  more  flexible 
in  its  military  characteristics.  When 
you  go  from  a  14 -squadron  program  to 
a  12 -squadron  program  the  cost  of  mis- 
sile on  launcher  goes  from  $40.8  million 
per  missile  launched  to  a  cost  of  $45 
milUon  per  missile.  In  other  words, 
when  you  cut  back  the  number  of  mis- 
siles the  cost  per  missile  on  launcher 
goes  up. 


Despite  the  arguments,  our  committee 
has  concurred  in  the  new  administra- 
tions  recommendation  to  reduce  or  cut 
back  the  Titan  11  program.  I  personally 
have  some  reservations  about  this 
decision. 

There  are  others  who  will  say  it  is  a 
mistake  to  reduce  the  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  program.  Just  the  other  day, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr,  Price]  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

Mr  Speaker,  the  atomic-powered  airplane 
is  dr-ad,  assassinated  by  an  unwise  decision 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

That  is  pretty  strong  language  from 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr,  Price  1.  We  have  spent  over 
a  billion  dollars  on  the  nuclear-powered 
aircraft.  The  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion recommended  $35  million  for  the  Air 
Force  to  continue  the  program  The  new 
administration  deleted  this  money  and, 
as  a  result,  in  effect  we  have  no  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  program  for  fiscal  year 
1962.  This,  again,  is  a  marginal  or  de- 
batable decision. 

The  new  administration  reduced  the 
B-70  program  by  a  total  of  $138  million. 
The  Eisenhower  administration  recom- 
mended S358  million  for  the  B-70  pro- 
gram. The  new  administration  reduced 
that  to  a  total  of  $220  milllort. 

The  B-70  program,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  should  be  accelerated  to 
the  level  of  the  Eisenhower  program. 
We  did  not  earmark  the  additional  funds 
only  for  that  purpose.  Our  greatest 
B-70  was  our  preference.  However,  if 
the  money  is  not  used  for  the  B-70.  plus 
another  $100  million,  they  could  use  the 
extra  money  for  either  a  continuation 
of  the  B-52  and  or  the  B-58  production 
proeram. 

The  new  administration  cut  out  an- 
other item  that  was  very  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Navy.  They  cut  out  $57 
million  for  the  Eagle  Missileer  program. 
The  new  administration  made  some 
changes  in  the  Minuteman  program. 
They  went  from  a  3-squadron  mobile 
Minuteman  program  to  a  3-squadron 
hardened  or  fixed  base  Minuteman  pro- 
gram. The  allegation  is  the  Air  Force 
can  get  more  missiles  in  this  type  of  pro- 
gram, which  is  true.  However,  there 
are  those  In  the  military  and  otherwise 
who  say  when  you  go  to  a  fixed  site  you 
lose  certain  military  advantages  and 
consequently  a  mobile  site  is  far  more 
preferable. 

Our  committee  feels  that  the  mobile 
Minuteman  progrp,m  is  good,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  it  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  highest  possible  level.  We 
did  not  put  in  any  extra  money  for  that 
purpose,  but  I  think  the  Air  Force  can 
find  available  funds  that  they  can  use  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Will  the  gentleman 
point  out  to  the  committee  what  he 
means  by  the  "mobile  Minuteman  pro- 
gram.'  The  Members  may  not  be  clear 
about  that. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  mobile  Minuteman 
program  envisages  that  we  will  put  Min- 
uteman missiles  on  railroad  trains  or 
any  other  movable  vehicle. 

The  Air  Force  has  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  developing  this 
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concept.  The  concept  is  sound.  It 
should  not  have  been  slowed  down.  As 
a  justification  for  the  slow  down  it  is 
alleged  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
personnel,  technical  people,  to  continue 
the  mobile  Minuteman  program  and  the 
hardened  base  Minuteman  program  con- 
currently at  an  accelerated  rate.  There 
is  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this 
position,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  think 
they  ought  to  proceed  with  the  whole 
Minuteman  program  at  an  accelerated 
rate,  if  necessary  borrowing  funds  from 
other  programs  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  before  getting  into  some  of  the 
specific  details  I  would  like  to  make  this 
point.  Two  administrations  now  have 
had  the  problem  of  trying  to  satisfy  the 
needs  or  alleged  needs  of  the  military. 
Traditionally  each  of  the  three  services 
want  more  hardware  to  handle  their  re- 
sponsibilities. I  doubt  if  any  adminis- 
tration has  ever  been  able  to  satisfy  the 
alleged  requirements  of  the  military 
leaders  of  this  country.  In  this  budget 
we  have  the  combined  work  of  two  ad- 
ministrations, and  between  the  two  they 
have  not  been  able  to  solve  the  alleged 
needs  of  the  military  leaders  for  hard- 
ware. I  would  like  to  say  this:  I  do 
not  think  the  solution  to  any  military 
problems  we  have  today  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  substantially  more  hardware  be- 
yond what  we  have  now  in  our  arsenal. 
Generally  we  have  enough  hardware  and 
will  acquire  more  with  this  program  to 
adequately  meet  any  foreseeable  threat 
that  is  placed  before  us.  Our  greatest 
requirement  today  is  to  take  this  hard- 
ware and  to  utilize  it  with  a  policy  of 
worldwide  firmness  and  action.  Hard- 
ware in  and  of  itself  will  not  solve  our 
current  problems.  As  a  nation  we  need 
will;  we  need  determination;  we  need 
leadership.  If  we  get  tjiis  will,  this  de- 
termination, and  this  lea(dership,  we  have 
all  the  hardware  we  rieed  to  maintain 
American  prestige  and  leadership. 

May  I  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the 
portions  of  the  budget  in  some  detail. 
The  first  category  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed is  military  personnel.  You  see  on 
the  chart  before  you  the  total  money  or 
obligational  authority  requested  for  mil- 
itary personnel.  It  is  $11,854  million  or 
27  percent  of  the  total  amount  requested 
in  new  obligational  authority  in  this  bill. 
It  will  provide  an  Army  strength  of 
875,000.  The  Kennedy  administration 
asked  for  5,000  more  Army  active  duty 
strength  than  the  previous  administra- 
tion. This  total  Army  strength  would  be 
financed  by  a  new  obligation  request  of 
$3.2  billion  and  a  transfer  of  $340  mil- 
lion of  stock  EUid  industrial  fund  obliga- 
tional authority. 

I  should  say  at  this  point  that  this  bill 
does  take  advantage  of  our  stock  and  in- 
dustrial funds  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Our  committee  took  no  money  this  year 
from  any  of  the  stock  or  industrial  funds 
beyond  what  the  two  administrations 
had  requested.  I  believe  there  is  senti- 
ment in  our  committee  that  the  stock 
and  industrial  funds  have  just  about 
reached  the  point  where  they  are  no 
longer  available  for  the  transfer  of  obli- 
gational authority.  Any  further  deple- 
tion of  the  stock  and  industrial  funds 
could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
military  hardware  reserves. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  spend  a  word  or  two  on  a  di.s- 
cussion  as  to  what  is  the  stock  fund  and 
what  is  the  industrial  fund. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  stock  fund  results 
from  the  capitalization  of  our  Army  in- 
ventory, in  this  case.  This  was  done 
about  7  years  ago  when  we  put  them  on 
an  annual  procurement  basis  and  pro- 
vided that  the  Army  could  take  new  ob- 
ligation authority,  go  to  the  stock  fund 
manager,  buy  equipment  from  the  stock 
fund  by  the  payment  directly  to  the  stock 
fund.  The  stock  fund  managers  then 
have  that  obligation  authority  on  hand 
to  go  out  and  buy  replacements.  They 
do  not  replace  necessarily-  in  kind.  They 
can  replace  with  newer,  different  items, 
if  they  so  desire.  We  have  drawn  down 
our  inventory  and  our  cash  balances  of 
all  the  stock  and  industrial  funds  over 
the  past  few  years  and  have  used  this 
obligation  authority  to  finance  .some  of 
oiu-  other  military  programs.  This  pro- 
cedure in  my  judgment  has  just  about 
reached  the  point  of  no  return. 

The  Army  active  duty  strength  add- 
ons relate  primarily  to  what  we  call  spe- 
cial forces.  Three  thousand  of  the  five 
thousand  Army  additional  personnel  are 
for  the  purpose  of  beefing  up  our  units 
and  our  forces  that  serve  in  some  of  the 
remote  areas  of  the  world  to  help  our 
allies  meet  the  threat,  direct  and  other- 
wise, from  the  Soviet  Union  and  it.-; 
satellites. 

Eighteen  hundred  of  the  five  thousand 
increase  is  for  beefinsj  up  1  division 
in  Hawaii:  200  out  of  the  5,000  goes  to 
help  bolster  our  forces  in  Panama. 

In  the  cast  of  the  Navy  there  is  a 
total  strength  figure  of  628.000.  The 
new  administration  requested  3.000  ad- 
ditional manpower.  This  3,000  is  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  Pol.irls  pro- 
gram. The  record  clearly  shows  for  the 
29-boat  Polaris  prosram  we  need  3.000 
additional  Navy  personnel. 

The  Marine  Corps  strength,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  previous  administration, 
was  175J000.  The  new  administration 
added  15,000.  The  15.000  additional 
Marine  Corps  strength  beefs  up  the  3 
divisions  which  we  have,  taking  them  to 
full  strength.  It  provides  the  nucleus 
of  a  4th  Division,  and  air  wing.  It 
adds  certain  other  special  forces  as  far 
as  the  Marine  Corps  is  concerned. 

The  Air  Force  per.sonnel  fisure  is  824,- 
900.  The  new  administration  added 
2,000.  The  additional  forces  are  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  us  a  necessary  addi- 
tional capability  for  a  ground  and  air 
alert.  We  are  going  in  this  budget  from 
a  ground  alert  of  one-third  of  the  SAC 
forces  to  one-half,  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish that  you  must  add  2,000  in  per- 
sonnel. 

The  last  item  on  this  chart  deserves 
some  comment.  Others  may  talk  about 
it  in  greater  detail.  I  refer  now  to  re- 
tired pay.  You  will  note  the  fiaure  we 
are  recommending  is  $920  million.  This 
figure  is  approximately  three  times  what 
it  was  8  years  ago.  and  in  10  years  it 
could  well  be  $3  billion  a  year.  I  think  it 
is  a  problem  we  have  to  face  up  to 

This  is  a  noncontributory  system  We 
are  enlisting  and  recruiting  military 
personnel  today  on  the  basis  that  re- 
tired pay  is  a  part  of  their  current  sal- 


ary, so  they  do  not  feel  that  under  any 
circumstances  we  have  a  legal  or  moral 
right  to  change  this  picture. 

It  is  a  problem  that  is  made  more 
acute  because  $920  million  in  1  year  out 
of  a  totcil  of  $43  billion  is  a  big  chunk  of 
douizh  for  what  is  really  nonproductive 
in  this  coming  fi.scal  year.  The  legisla- 
tive committees  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body  I  think  must  look  at  this 
realistically,  otherwise  it  is  bound  to 
cau.se  us  a  considerable  financial  problem 
in  the  days  ahead. 

The  next  chart  shows  our  Reserve 
forces  personnel.  You  will  notice  that 
the  totcil  obligation  already  is  $1,029,- 
500.000.  2  percent  of  our  total  miUtary 
program  in  dollars.  We  provide  for  an 
Army  National  Guard  strength  of  400,- 
000,  at  a  total  cost  of  $404,900,000.  We 
also  provide  for  an  Army  Reserve  of 
300,000  at  a  total  cost  of  $221  million. 
You  will  note  that  our  total  Reserve 
forces  are  700.000,  The  previous  admin- 
istration recommended  a  10-percent  cut. 
If  that  had  been  carried  out  the  figure 
would  have  been  630,000,  The  new  ad- 
ministration under  President  Kennedy 
concurred  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration strcn!?th  recommendation  of 
630,000,  but  our  committee,  as  we  have 
for  the  last  several  years,  is  recommend- 
inc  a  700,000  strength  figure  at  a  total 
cost  of  approximately  $625  million. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  comment  at 
this  point  about  the  so-called  new  Re- 
serve It  roc  ram  that  was  submitted  by 
President  Kennedy  several  weeks  ago. 
In  his  message  to  the  Congress  just  be- 
fore he  left  for  Vienna  he  indicated  that 
certain  action.s  would  shortly  be  taken 
to  increa.se  the  readiness  capability  of 
our  Reserve  forces,  making  it  possible  for 
the  Reserve  forces  at  least  in  part  to  be 
called  up  and  be  deployed  overseas  in  3 
to  4  w^eks.  I  have  grave  doubts  that 
this  is  possible.  It  certainly  is  not  a 
substitute  for  any  increase  in  active  duty 
Army  strength. 

At  the  present  time  our  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  are  in  the  best 
position  of  preparedness  they  have  been 
in  at  any  time  in  peacetime.  There  are 
comments  by  General  Warren,  of  the 
Army  Resei-ve.  and  General  McGowan.  of 
the  National  Guard,  that  our  Army  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  are  in  the  best 
.shape  tiainingwLse  and  materialwise 
they  have  ever  been  in  in  peacetime. 

Our  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
forces,  particularly  the  latter,  can  be 
called  up  and,  under  current  conditions, 
would  be  ready  for  combat  within  4  to 
5  months,  some  of  these  divisions  per- 
haps a  little  better. 

The  new  Reserve  program,  which  Gen- 
eral Decker.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
says  is  only  a  concept,  means  that  your 
Army  National  Guard  and  your  Army 
reservists  will  have  to  attend  drills  at 
least  I  more  week  on  active  duty  per 
year,  from  2  weeks  to  3  weeks.  This  new 
program  means  that  you  will  have  to  go 
from  1  day  a  week  training  drill  to 
many  more,  multiple  drills  per  week.  It 
means  that  you  will  have  to  take  a  Sat- 
urday and  a  Sunday  rather  than  1 
night  a  week. 

In  other  words,  if  they  are  going  to 
increa.se  the  Reserve  readiness,  they  are 
going  to  put  a  far  greater  burden  on  the 
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Army  National  Guard  and  on  the  Army 
reservists,  and  this,  I  sun  sure,  is  going 
to  create  some  problems  back  in  your 
district  and  in  my  district.  We  already 
have  some  problems  with  their  current 
training  programs. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  What  the  gentleman 
means  is  that  it  is  going  to  create  prob- 
lems with  the  wives  of  the  reservists 
among  other  things, 

Mr,  FORD.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  puts  his  finger  on  one  of 
the  problems.  Another  problem  is  what 
these  reservists  and  National  Guards- 
men will  do  so  far  as  their  employers 
are  concerned. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  rest  of  the  Reserve 
programs  are  set  forth  on  the  chart.  I 
think  the  Navy  Reserve,  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  the  Air  National  Guard, 
the  Air  Reserve,  are  all  in  the  best  shape 
that  they  have  been  at  any  time  to  my 
knowledge;  and  there  is  testimony  from 
the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  each  of  these 
programs  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  come  to  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  The  figure  in 
the  committee  bill  is  $10,574,030,000. 
This  is  25  percent  of  our  total  obligation 
authority.  You  can  see  on  the  chart,  in 
the  case  of  the  Army,  the  figure  is  $3,300 
million;  the  Navy  is  $2,600  million:  the 
Marine  Corps  is  $186  million;  and  the 
Air  Force  is  $4,200  million. 

For  a  number  of  other  items  such  as 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Army  promotion  of  rifle  practice.  Alaska 
commimications  systems,  and  others, 
there  is  a  total  of  $61  million.  The  com- 
mittee has  made  some  minor  reductions 
that  are  set  forth  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  pages  35  through  39.  I  suggest 
that,  for  the  details,  you  look  at  the 
committee  report  on  those  pages. 

The  next  item  is  on  Army  procure- 
ment. The  figure  in  the  committee  bill 
is  $1,991,360,000.  This  is  a  5-percent 
chunk  out  of  our  total  obhgational  au- 
torlty  request.  I  have  outlined  on  the 
chart  the  story  about  the  Army  procure- 
ment account.  In  January,  President 
Eisenhower  asked  for  $1,803  million. 
This  compares  with  approximately 
$1,500  million  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
On  March  28,  there  was  an  amendment 
adding  $109  million.  On  May  29,  there 
was  another  amendment  adding  $100 
million  making  a  total  of  $2,012  million. 

Our  committee,  because  we  added 
strength  for  the  Army  National  Guard, 
added  $20  million  for  additional  equip- 
ment for  the  additional  strength  for  the 
Army  National  Guard.  So  the  total 
amount  requested  here,  or  the  total 
amount  recommended  is  $2,032  million 
less  2  percent.  The  net  amount  is 
$1,991,360,000. 

As  a  general  policy  our  committee  has 
reduced  all  procurement  by  2  percent. 
I  think  the  total  figure  for  all  services, 
when  you  add  up  the  2 -percent  reduc- 
tions, is  $308  million. 

Last  year,  our  committee  recom- 
mended, the  House  approved,  and  the 
Congress  in  the  final  analysis  concurred 
in  a  3 -percent  procurement  reduction. 
Our  committee  last  year  felt  that  this 
was  about  the  only  way  we  could  insure 
that  there  would  be  better  procurement 
by  our  military  and  civilian  prociu'ement 


officials.  Frankly  we  were  to  some  extent 
apprehensive  that  parts  of  the  pro- 
curement program  in  each  of  the  serv- 
ices might  be  harmed.  But  in  interro- 
gating the  witnesses  this  year  before  the 
committee,  not  one  witness  said  that  our 
committee  action  and  subsequent  con- 
gressional action  interfered  seriously 
with  their  programs.  Our  committee  be- 
lieves that  we  are  making  improvement 
in  procurement  practices  despite  some 
of  the  horrible  examples — and  they  are 
horrible — that  are  always  popping  up 
where  somebody  will  buy  a  bolt  for  $2 
when  they  could  buy  it  for  25  cents,  I 
commend  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei-vices,  I  think  they  are  doing 
a  first-class  job  in  exposing  these  bad 
practices  where  procurement  practices 
are  such  that  we  are  not  getting  what 
we  are  paying  for. 

Our  committee  this  year  decided,  again 
arbitrarily,  that  we  would  cut  2  percent 
across  the  board  for  procurement.  This 
is  about  the  only  way  that  we  can  in- 
sure that  we  will  get  better  procurement. 
The  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr, 
Gates,  tried  desperately  to  improve  the 
situation,  and  some  improvement  did 
result.  Secretary  McNamara  has  prom- 
ised to  give  this  subject  his  personal  at- 
tention. I  am  confident  that  through 
his  experience  and  ability  we  will  get  ad- 
ditional results. 

One  further  comment  about  Army 
procurement:  as  you  will  see.  we  have 
almost  $2  billion  in  the  program.  The 
Army  representatives  contend  they  need 
$2,5  billion  to  modernize  the  Army  on  an 
annual  basis  over  a  period  of  5  to  10 
years.  Obviously  $2  billion  will  not  satis- 
fy their  alleged  needs,  but  it  is,  I  think, 
the  consensus  of  the  civilians  in  the 
Pentagon  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  the  present  administration 
that  about  this  much  per  year  wiU  pro- 
vide an  adequate  modernization  program 
for  the  Army. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question  on  the 
National  Guard  item  at  this  time  or  does 
he  prefer  to  finish  his  statement  and 
yield  later? 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  finish  my  state- 
ment, please? 

Mr,  BECKER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  we  can  keep  it  at  about 
$2  billion  per  year,  in  my  judgment  we 
will  be  able  to  achieve  the  moderniza- 
tion required  by  the  Army  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  next  item  is  the  Navy  prociu-e- 
ment  program.  It  shows  that  the  total 
Navy  procurement  obligation  as  recom- 
mended is  $5,735,940,000,  or  13  percent 
of  our  total  bill  recommendation.  You 
can  see  the  individual  items  here:  For 
aircraft  and  missiles,  $2,148  milUon; 
shipbuilding  and  conversion,  $2,897  mil- 
lion; other  Navy  procurement  $689  mil- 
lion, making  a  total  of  $5,700  million. 

This  bill  accelerates  our  Polaris  pro- 
gram. We  now  are  fully  fimding  29 
ships.  We  have  also  given,  as  the  Chair- 
man indicated,  authority  to  the  NavT  to 
reprogram  long  leadtime  items  for  ad- 
ditional Polaris  submarines  if  the  deci- 
sion in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  that  these  additional  ships,  or 
boats,  are  required  to  maintain  our  mil- 


itary strength,   our   deterrent  and  de- 
struction capability. 

Mr,  FULTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FORD.    Briefly. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  the  budget  request  and  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  committee  was 
an  adequate  amoimt  for  missiles? 

Mr.  FORD.  In  my  opinion  we  have 
fully  and  adequately  fimded  the  tnissiJe 
and  satellite  programs  for  all  three  serv- 
ices, and  all  services  are  in  the  missile 
and  satellite  business  to  some  extent, 

Mr,  FULTON,  I  want  to  know  as  a 
Navy  man  if  Scout  missiles  are  funded 
in  the  Navy  program.  There  has  been 
some  doubt  about  that.  So  I  want  to 
know  at  least  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  level  that  that  is  where  it  is 
now.  Can  the  gentleman  answer  that 
question?  Is  it  funded  in  the  Navy  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  FORD.  Money  is  in  the  defense 
budget  for  the  funding  of  the  Scout  pro- 
gram. The  funds  are  in  the  Air  Force 
portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON.  But  there  has  been  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  to  take  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Scout  missile  out  of  the  Air 
Force? 

Mr.  FORD.  We  have  made  no  transfer 
of  funds  from  one  service  to  another  for 
any  missile  or  sateUite  program. 

Mr.  FULTON.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  am  interested  strongly  in  the  Scout 
missile  research,  development,  and  test 
program.  We  need  to  go  ahead  witii  the 
practical  application  of  this  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
program,  and  to  do  it  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Everyone  keeps  urging  the  develop- 
ment of  larger  boosters.  I  urge  also  the 
use  of  the  smaller  boosters  that  we  now 
have  for  many  programs — constructing 
the  pay  loads  to  fit  the  boosters.  The 
Scout  is  the  poor  man's  booster — it  is  the 
taxpayers  friend.  The  Scout  is  a  thin, 
solid  propellant  rocket  that  in  two  stages, 
is  only  16  feet  long — 10  and  6.  It  is  rela- 
tively cheap  in  the  field  of  fantastic 
boosters  and  missiles,  costing  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars  as  against  $4  mil- 
Uon for  a  Thor  booster.  Each  of  the 
Scout  and  the  Thor  have  their  best  re- 
spective use  and  potentialities,  so  I  am 
today  emphasizing  the  Scout  so  it  is  con- 
sidered along  with  all  the  other  "big 
booms." 

I  strongly  urge  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  plan  for  the  use  of  the  Sea 
Scout,  as  a  modification  of  the  NASA 
Scout,  for  use  as  upper  stages  on  the 
Polaris  missile.  The  Navy  research  and 
development  has  recommended  a  pro- 
gram based  on  the  NASA  Scout  devel- 
opment, by  using  it  as  the  two  upper 
stages  of  a  four-stage  rocket,  with  two 
lower  stages  of  Polaris  boosters.  There 
are  funds  in  this  1962  appropriation  for 
the  use  of  the  NASA  Scout  booster,  as 
a  basis  of  the  Air  Force  HETS  pro- 
grams which  are  their  hyperenviron- 
mental  test  systems.  We  need  to  plan 
for  Navy  programs,  too,  in  order  to  util- 
ize Navy  capabilities,  and  hardware 
that  will  become  available  shortly  in 
the  Polaris  programs. 
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Why  waste  the  present  Navy  Polaris 
A-1  missiles  with  a  range  of  1,200  miles, 
as  they  are  superseded,  and  the  Polaris 
A-2  with  1,500-mile  range  becomes 
available  for  the  fleet?  The  Navy  by 
modifying  the  Polaris  A-1  and  the  NASA 
Scout  rocket  could  obtain  a  booster  or 
4-stage  missile — 2 -stages  Polaris  and  2- 
stages  Scout — 6,000  pounds  lighter  with 
a  total  length  of  40  plus  to  70  feet,  and  a 
payload  for  outer  space  exploration  of 
300  pounds,  more  or  less.  This  cheap 
configuration  could  be  used  for  the 
piggyback  experiments,  for  the  naviga- 
tion satellite,  for  the  weather  satellite, 
for  reconnaissance  purposes,  for  investi- 
gation of  the  Van  Allen  belts.  X-ray 
radiation  studies,  the  solar  radiation  sat- 
ellite, and  the  "Greb"  program,  to  study 
the  galactic  radiation  background. 

The  Sea  Scout  II  of  NASA  will  be  used 
in  combination  with  Polaris  A-2,  which 
has  already  been  authorized  and  will  be 
developed  as  part  of  the  Polaris  pro- 
gram. 

But  as  of  now,  we  should  start  imme- 
diately on  the  Sea  Scout  I  and  Sea 
Scout  lA  with  the  improved  upper 
stages  which  NASA  is  developing  for 
their  own  configuration  of  Scout. 

There  is  still  room  for  big  payloads 
on  big  jobs.  But  let  us  back  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  pay- 
loads  where  it  is  possible. 

We  must  spend  the  research  and  de- 
velopment money  to  reduce  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  payloads  to  obtain  real 
economy  without  loss  of  efficiency  or 
scientific  net  worth.  On  transit  the 
original  payload  was  280  pounds — now 
reduced  to  125  pounds — and  the  weather 
satellite  has  already  been  reduced  from 
around  400  pounds  to  a  weight  under 
100  pounds. 

This  same  proposal  can  be  used  not 
only  for  Polaris,  but  for  Minuteman 
when  the  research  and  development  is 
indicated  on  the  basic  platform  of 
capability  provided  by  the  present  pro- 
grams for  restricted  weaponry  pur- 
poses. 

Let  us  keep  our  scientific  sights,  muz- 
zles for  weaponry  systems,  and  nozzles 
for  scientific  advances  high  and  keep 
our  economics,  casts,  and  taxes  low. 
Our  space  "hit  the  top"  enthusiasts,  our 
military  "big  boomernauts"  will  realize 
that  in  science,  economy  and  efficiency 
go  hand  in  hand  for  progress,  and  that 
space  is  a  big  enough  place  to  hold 
economy,  too. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next 
item  is  the  Marine  Corps  procurement 
proposal,  a  total  of  $198,940,000.  One 
percent  of  the  total  Defense  Department 
obligational  authority  is  recommended. 
This  covers  all  of  the  programs  for  the 
Marine  Corps  and,  as  you  can  imagine, 
includes  a  number  of  items  running  from 
vehicles  to  ammunition,  to  rifles,  plus  a 
multitude  of  other  items. 

The  next  is  Air  Force  procurement, 
total  amount  $6,954,774,000.  The  total 
includes  three  accounts.  It  covers  16 
percent  of  the  total  new  obligational  au- 
thority recommended  by  the  committee. 

The  first  amount  is  $2,900  million  for 
the  procurement  of  aircraft.  This  is 
where  our  committee  added  the  money, 
S238  million,  less  2  percent,  for  the  ac- 


celeration or  increase  in  our  long  range 
manned  bomber  program.  The  commit- 
tee did  not  earmark  the  money  for  any 
one  of  three  procurements,  B-70.  B-52, 
or  B-58,  but  we  did  say  that  there  should 
be  a  priority  for  the  B-70. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  remem- 
bers that  the  Air  Force  uniformed  peo- 
ple and  the  civilian  people  also  at  de- 
fense level  felt  equally  clear  that  while 
we  expressed  our  priority  as  the  gentle- 
man indicated,  if  they  got  the  money 
they  are  going  to  buy  B-52's  first.  They 
made  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  partially  right.  We  di.'^- 
cussed  in  our  committee  where  the  ad- 
ditional funds  mic-ht  go  if  General  White 
himself  had  the  choice.  He  said  that 
the  B-52  would  come  first  on  the  prior- 
ity list,  it  would  come  before  the  B-58 
program.  I  do  not  recall  that  his  dis- 
cussion related  to  the  B-70.  It  is  my  im- 
pression from  the  testimony,  as  I  recol- 
lect it,  if  the  final  choice  is  that  of  the 
Air  Force  the  B-70  pro^iram  might  get 
the  first  extra  monoy.  That  is  some- 
thing they  can  determine  if  they  get  the 
necessary  approval  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Dcfen~c. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:' 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  with  respect  to  the  long-range 
manned  bombers.  The  comment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
comment  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan seems  to  confuse  us  a  little  more  in 
addition  to  the  committee  report  rather 
than  clarify  it.  As  I  remember  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  pro- 
gram that  we  passed  here  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  authorized  S525  million  which 
was  earmarked  for  B-52's  and  B-58's. 
As  I  read  the  committee  report,  it  has 
appropriated  $450  million  approximate- 
ly and  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  whether  they  use 
it  for  B-52"s  or  B-58's  or  B-70s.  Am  I 
reading  the  report  correctly? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  misinterpreted  what  the  authoriza- 
tion determined.  The  final  version  of 
the  authorization  bill  says  that  $525  mil- 
lion is  added  for  long-range  manned 
bombers.  It  did  not  specify  B-52's, 
B-58"s,  or  B-70S. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Not  even  in  the  House 
bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  V/hat  was  in  the  House 
bill  is  immaterial.  What  is  in  the  final 
version  of  the  act  is  the  important  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  On  page  195  of  vol- 
ume VI  of  the  hearings,  with  reference 
to  manned  bombers,  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary this  question: 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that,  in  your  opinion,  as  of  today,  we  have 
enough  bombers  and  we  will  not  need  any 
until  1967  or  1968? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes,  sir;  tliat  is  the 
meaning  of  my  statement. 


Mr  Andrews.  If  you  have  money  for 
bombers,  you  definitely  would  not  purchase 
any  B  58s? 

Secretary  McN.^MARA.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr  Andrews.  You  would  give  a  second 
thought  as  to  whether  or  not  you  would  gel 
additional  B  52's? 

Secretary  McNamara.  That  Is  correct. 

So.  the  Secretary  told  our  committee 
that  he  would  not  buy  B-58's.  and  he 
was  not  certain  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
would  spend  the  money  for  additional 
B-52S. 

Mr.  AVERY.  But  as  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned,  it  is  at  his  discretion? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  AVERY.  With  certain  guidance 
from  the  committee? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  r  ORD.  The  Kennedy  budget  pro- 
vided no  further  money  for  B-52's  or 
B-58's.  Tlic  Eisenhower  administration 
provided  $358  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  B-70's.  The  Kennedy  admin- 
istration cut  that  $138  million.  Our 
comniiitee  has  added  $238  million,  less 
2  percent,  making  a  total  of  $448  mil- 
lion. We  earmarked  this  in  a  long- 
range  bomber  provi-so  in  the  bill  and  said 
our  committee  believes  that  approxi- 
mately $350  million  should  be  u.sed  for 
the  B-70S,  but  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Air  Force  decide  not  to 
proceed  with  the  acceleration  of  the  B- 
70  proiuam.  the  difference  between  the 
S220  million  B-70  program  and  the  $448 
million  program  can  be  used  for  either 
the  B-52  or  B-58  programs.  Actually 
they  could  use  the  entire  $448  million  for 
this  purpo.se. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  will  the 
f.'^ntlcman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f!om  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Of  course,  if  it  should  be 
dcsiiod  to  proceed  with  B-70  procure- 
ment beyond  whatever  authorization 
there  is  now  available,  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  be  expected  to  go  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  a.ssume.  and  ask  for  a  reprograming. 

Mr.  FORD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Michit^an,  there  is  also  this 
highly  probable  contingency  that  they 
might  not  .spend  any  of  it  at  aU  or  buy 
any  bombers  of  any  kind  at  all  and  se- 
quester the  entire  program. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  recall  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  if  they  do  not  proceed  with 
the  lonij-range  manned  bomber  program, 
that  money  cannot  be  diverted  to  other 
purpo.ses. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct.  The 
point  I  make  is  for  the  benefit  of  my 
friend  who  was  asking  the  question. 
V/hilc  it  is  true  that  we  permit  discretion 
to  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, he  does  not  have  to  exercise  that 
discretion  at  all. 

Mr.  FORD.  Now  may  I  turn  to  a  mat- 
ter which  is  indicated  on  the  chart.  You 
notice  an  item,  'Canadian  agreement." 
We  have  reduced  the  budget  request  by 
$2.1  million,  and  I. think  $700,000  in  an- 
other area.  Tliis  reduction  is  the  result 
of  an  agreement  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment whereby  they  take  over  the 
manning  of  the  Pinetree  early  warn- 
ing line  in  Canada  and  we,  in  turn, 
through  the  mutual  security  program, 
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undertake  to  buy  or  pay  for  certain  air- 
craft made  in  Canada.  This  has  been 
proposed  by  the  new  administration. 
There  has  been  some  objection  to  it  by 
those  who  repre.sent  areas  where  there  is 
;tn  American  aircraft  production  on  the 
basis  that,  if  we  were  going  to  spend  our 
money  to  buy  aircraft,  we  ought  to  spend 
it  in  American  plants. 

This  is  a  logical  argument,  although 
the  Canadians  in  this  particular  instance 
are  relieving  us  of  certain  financial  obli- 
gations by  the  a.ssumption  of  the  man- 
ning of  the  Pinetree  line. 

Now,  I  think  we  ought  to  point  out. 
because  if  we  do  not  point  it  out  here 
someone  subsequently  will  say  that  they 
never  were  forewarned,  that  there  is  a 
request  for  $8  million  in  this  program 
for  the  procurement  of  a  new  long-range 
aircraft  for  the  White  Hou.'ie.  The  three 
jets  that  we  now  have  for  the  White 
Hou.se  which  were  procured  3  or  4 
years  ago  are  short-legged  jet  aircraft. 
This  new  Presidential  aircraft  will  be  a 
long-range  version,  at  a  cost  of  $8  mil- 
lion. I  feel  as  a  member  of  the  minority 
party  that  our  President,  regardless  of 
whom  the  F>erson  might  be.  ought  to  have 
available  the  best  aircraft  that  our  coun- 
try can  turn  out  for  his  travel  overseas. 
This  $8  million  would  piovide  such  an 
aircraft. 

The  total  Air  Force  procurement  is 
$6.9  billion— almost  $7  billion — or  16 
percent  of  our  total  obligation  authority. 

The  final  amount  is  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation.  The 
figure  is  $4,842,561,000,  11  percent  of  our 
total  military  budget. 

The  Army  figure  is  $1.2  billion.  The 
Navy  figure  is  $13  billion.  The  Air 
Force  figure  is  slightly  over  $2  billion. 

The  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  program  is  $186  million. 

We  have  $150  million  in  the  emer- 
gency fund. 

The  total  is  $4  8  billion.  This  is  a 
relatively  stable  amount  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  gradually  built  up  to 
this  figure,  and  I  presume  that  in  the 
foreseeable  future  it  will  remain  at  ap- 
proximately this  level.  If  we  are  going 
to  produce  hardware  for  the  troops  in 
the  field  we  have  to  si>end  about  this 
kind  of  money  in  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation.  Our  modem  weap- 
ons are  predicated  upon  this  kind  of  a 
research  expenditure  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  the  gentleman  might  give  us  a 
word  or  two  on  the  emergency  fund 
there,  and  then  the  emergency  language 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Several  years  ago  the 
committee  approved  a  figure  of  $150  mil- 
lion in  obligation  authority  for  the 
emergency  fund.  This  is  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  White  House.  I  think  it  was  2  years 
ago  that  we  added  additional  language 
which  provided  that  another  $150  mil- 
lion is  available  for  transfer  into  the 
emergency  ftmc,  and  subsequently  can 
be  transferred  out  to  other  accounts. 
So  in  effect  th(?y  have  $300  million  in 
transfer  authority. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  this 
transfer  authoiity:  If  an  emergency 
arises  in  researcn,  development,  test,  and 


evalution  and  if  they  do  not  have 
enough  money  in  the  emergency  fund 
itself,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  take 
money  out  of  one  of  the  other  accounts 
lor  the  Army,  if  it  is  an  Army  problem, 
the  Navy  if  it  is  a  Navy  problem,  and 
the  Air  Force  if  it  is  an  Air  Force  prob- 
lem, and  transfer  it  into  the  emergency 
fund  and  then  transfer  it  out  again  to 
the  particular  account  where  the  funds 
are  required. 

This  is  flexibihty  which  has  been  ju- 
diciously used  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
confident  will  be  properly  used  under 
the  new  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Have  you  rcade  any 
ixrceniage  limitation  on  transfer  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  FORD.  There  is  no  limiiation  on 
the  percentage  of  transferability. 

However,  our  committee  is  :'ully  in- 
formed on  all  such  transfers,  end  they 
have  kept  faith  with  us  in  this  piocess 
in  the  past  and  I  am  sure  the  r  ew  Sec- 
retary of  the  Defense  will  do  likewise 

Mr,  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  As  the  gentleman  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
know,  I  appeared  before  your  subcom- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  30,0(t0  tech- 
nicians in  the  National  Guard  who  are 
employed  by  the  States  and  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  any  retire- 
ment fimd,  either  State  or  Fede  -al.  We 
asked  for  an  appropriation  in  this  bill 
to  take  care  of  the  situation,  to  :ectify  it 
by  having  the  Federal  Grovernmfnt  make 
an  allocation  of  funds  to  the  Sitates  to 
provide  these  funds.  The  conrunittee 
did  not  see  fit  to  include  this  in  the 
lerrislation. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  problem  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  th.e  inclu- 
sion, as  I  recall,  of  about  $2  rriUion  in 
the  budget,  money  that  would  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  respec- 
tive State  retirement  funds  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Guard  technicians  who  are 
employed  by  the  States,  but  whose  sal- 
aries are  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BECKER.    Correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  Our  committee  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  basis 
in  law  to  provide  for  this  contribution  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Counsel  for 
the  Defense  Department,  I  believe,  has 
ruled  that  there  is  authority,  itiowever, 
he  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  stretches  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  to  reach  that 
conclusion.  Our  committee  felt  that 
since  25  out  of  the  50  States  do  not  have 
programs  of  this  sort  we  could  not  in 
good  conscience  put  about  $2  million  in 
here  to  pay  for  about  half  of  the  em- 
ployees of  this  program  throughout  the 
United  States  and  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  remaining  50  percent.  I 
think  it  is  the  consensus  of  our  commit- 
tee that  this  problem  ought  to  be  solved 
by  legislative  action.  Indeed,  perhaps 
we  can  solve  the  pi-oblem  by  pt  rmitting 


these  National  Guard  technicians  to  be 
actual  Federal  employees.  If  we  do 
that,  then  of  course  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  a  contribution  to  our  Fed- 
eral civil  service  retirement  fund. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  recognize  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  that.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  gentleman  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  . 
Would  the  gentleman  say  there  should 
be  legislation  providing  authorization  or 
legislation  providing  that  these  men 
shall  be  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  then  bring  them  under  the 
Federal  Government?  I  think  there  is 
great  equity  and  merit  here  that  has  to 
be  provided  for. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield  to  my  chaiiman 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  facts  are  that 
there  are  only  four  States  that  now 
permit  cor.tribution  from  employers  of 
6.5  percent  or  less.  There  are  seven 
States  that  now  permit  participation  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  6.5  percent.  So 
if  we  should  have  provided  money  in 
this  bill  for  retirement,  as  proposed  in 
the  budget,  it  would  have  gone  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  States.  It  would  not 
have  applied  in  the  State  of  New  York 
because  the  proposal  was  limited  to  a 
6.5-percent  contribution  whereas  New 
York  has  a  higher  F>erceiitage  of  con- 
tribution by  the  employer.  So  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  to  enter  this  field  would 
result  in  more  confusion  than  benefit. 
Author  ■'-ation,  through  a  legislative 
committee,  and  the  resultant  legislation 
would  be  required  to  adequately  meet 
thio  situation,  equitably  for  all. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  very 
kind.  I  wanted  to  bring  these  facts  out 
here  because  I  am  sure  all  of  us  ap- 
preciate the  service  of  these  men.  Any- 
one going  into  any  one  of  these  units 
knows  the  magnificent  work  of  these 
technicians.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  here 
that  we  must  have  legislation  in  order 
to  provide  retirement  for  these  tech- 
nicians. Tiiere  are  some  30,000  of  them 
throughout  the  country.  I  assure  the 
gentlemen  their  help  is  certainly  ap- 
preciated in  making  these  facts  knoM^m. 
I  shall  get  busy  and  write  some  legisla- 
tion to  take  care  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  is  unquestioned 
equity  in  the  gentleman's  position.  I 
shall  certainly  cooperate  with  him  in 
trj'ing  to  solve  the  problem  either 
through  legislation  or  authorization, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  take  that 
siction  in  this  bill  without  that  basic 
legislation. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  not  only  appreciate 
that  but  I  look  for  the  help  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  sec  if  we  cannot  work  out  such 
legislation  in  tlie  near  future. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  We  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  committee  has  nothing  but  the 
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highest  praise  and  realization  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  contribution  made  by  the 
technicians  of  these  guard  outfits.  They 
do  a  great  job  and  we  cannot  get  along 
without  them.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  cl\c  subject  of  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  services,  I 
note  in  the  report  that  the  committee, 
apparently,  or  am  I  correct  in  assuming 
that  the  committee  allowed  Aerospace 
$35,200,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  this 
new  think  factory  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  cut  $5  million  from 
the  money  that  was  proposed  by  the  Air 
Force  for  the  Aerospace  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  question  is:  Did  you 
actually  cut?  Your  report  is  not  clear. 
You  say  that  the  committee  has  taken 
the  specific  action  of  recommending  the 
reduction  of  $5  million  in  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $35  million,  and  that  the  Air 
Force  should  either  be  able  to  obtain  its 
required  service  from  Aerospace  Corp. 
for  $30,200,000  or  find  another  method 
of  coping.  Did  you  actually  cut  it  or  did 
you  allow  the  $35  million  and  ask  them 
to  cut? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  directed  that  $5  mil- 
lion that  had  been  programed  for  Aero- 
space out  of  the  total  be  deleted. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  On  page  63  of  the  re- 
port, the  following  language  appears: 

7.  Aerospace  Corp.  Tlie  committee  rec- 
ommends a  $5  million  reduction  in  the 
$35,200,000  requested  for  Aerospace  Corp. 
This  action  is  discussed  on  page  54  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  still  not  clear  as 
to  whether  the  cut  has  actually  been 
made.  At  the  proper  time,  if  you  did  not 
take  this  $5  million  out,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  take  it  out  because  we 
have  been  holding  some  hearings  on  this 
thing.  The  salaries  that  are  being  paid 
to  the  people  in  this  organization  are 
fantastic,  and  I  want  to  be  very  clear  on 
this. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  is  no  line  item.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  in 
the  appropriation  bill  which  refers 
specifically  to  Aerospace.  The  Aero- 
space funds  are  in  the  Air  Force  re- 
search development  test  and  evalua- 
tion account.  We  have  directed  in  the 
committee  report  that  $5  million  out  of 
the  $35  million  that  the  Air  Force  plans 
to  spend  on  Aerospace  be  reduced  and 
we  have  made  a  corresponding  reduction 


in  the  total  amount  for  the  Air  Force  re- 
search development  test  and  evalua- 
tion account. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  I  think  I  am  clear 
on  it — in  other  words,  they  can  spend  it 
if  they  want  to.  but  the  only  limitation  is 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  language,  if  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  will  be 
respected.  It  is  respected  and  it  is  bind- 
ing on  the  services.  The  reduction  will 
be  made  unless  subsequent  action  by  the 
Congress  changes  what  i.s  pioposed  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'.'' 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  that  I  have  had 
this  explan.ition.  I  will  .say  that  you  are 
going  to  get  an  oppoitunity  to  vote  for 
limitation  since  the  committee,  appar- 
ently, wants  a  limitation,  and  it  should 
be  in  this  bill.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  put  a  limitation  on  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chanman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN  In  all  the  19  yea  is  that 
I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priation.^ of  the  Hoii.se  of  Repie.senta- 
tives.  I  know  of  no  agency  of  Government 
that  did  not  honor  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  or 
any  other  committee  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion such  as  i.s  provided  in  thi.s  report. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
menls  of   the  s-entleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  instance  where  an  agency 
did  not  honoi'  the  langunye  m  a  bill  mak- 
ing; such  a  leque.st? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  there  are  or  there 
have  been  instances  where  an  agency  has 
violated  language  in  a  committee  report. 
I  cannot  he  specific  m  that  regard  at 
this  point,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
on  .some  occasions,  to  say  the  lea.st.  theie 
have  been  agencies  that  violated  the  lan- 
guage of  a  committee  report. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  When  they  did  they 
heard  plenty  about  it  from  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  had  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  including  that  language 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
I  would  like  to  conclude  now,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  one  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  FORD.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  record  is  replete 
with  ignoring  the  reports  written  by 
Congress  in  appropriation  bills  and  other 
legislative  enactments.  They  have  had 
no  hesitancy  in  the  pa.st,  nor  will  they 
have  in  the  future  about  that. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  cannot  agree  entirely 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Gross,  just  like  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr,  Jen-se.n. 
who  said  there  were  never  any  such  in- 
stances. In  my  opinion  there  have  been 
some,  and  where  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  the  committee  language  by  an 
agency,  the  committee  has  taken  com- 
pensating action  the  next  year. 


Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
ARPA  and  its  connection  with  advanced 
research.  The  bill  carries  $186  million 
Can  the  gentleman  enlighten  us  as  to 
whether  or  not  ARPA  has  in  this  budget 
money  to  fund  the  construction  of  re- 
search laboratories  at  educational  in;,li- 
tutions  around  the  United  States? 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts  first. 
The  ARPA  funds  are  primarily  used  for 
contracts  with  educational  and  non- 
profit organizations.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  the  understanding  of  the  committee 
that  this  money  be  used  for  actual  brick 
and  mortar  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities of  a  college,  university,  or  non- 
profit institution,  but  there  is  no  specific 
language  in  the  bill  or  in  the  report  to 
preclude  it.  I  have  the  feeling  that  it 
IS  not  contemplated  that  that  would  be 
how  it  should  be  spent. 

Mr  BOLAND.    I  thank  the  sentleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  In  the  colloquy  whicli 
I  liad  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
relative  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
a'.'encies  in  regard  to  language  in  a  bill. 
I  tliink  in  reading  my  words  back  in 
the  transcript  the  gentleman  will  find 
that  I  said  to  my  knowledge  I  had  never 
known  of  an  asency  which  did  not  honor 
th!>  languaue  in  a  bill.  I  did  not  say  for 
sure  that  never  did  that  happen. 

Mr  FORD.  I  appreciate  the  comment 
and  the  contnbution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  F'ORD.  I  yield  to  thp  gentleman 
from  Kt'iitucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  I  know  that  the  accent 
nowadays  in  our  preparation  for  military 
defense  of  this  country  has  been  placed 
on  ICBM  mi.ssiles,  air  power,  and  so 
forth.  However.  I  read  something  about 
which  I  am  terribly  disturbed  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Is  it  true  that  9  out  of  every 
10  of  our  soldiers  are  carrying  World 
War  II  rifles''  I  am  told  that  only  1 
out  of  10  has  modern  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. With  this  money  we  ought  to  be 
in  1,'ood  .shape. 

Mr  FORD.  That  statement,  in  my 
judgment,  is  inaccurate.  We  are  m  the 
process  of  procuring  M-14  rifles,  which 
is  the  new  rifle  for  the  Army  and  Ma- 
rines. With  the  money  in  this  bill  we 
will  be  able  to  procure  about  30  percent 
of  tlfe  total  rifles  needed.  My  recollec- 
tion is  we  will  have  about  360,000  M-14 
rifles  funded.  This  is  about  30  percent 
and  as  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  in- 
creasing or  expediting  our  M-14  pro- 
gram, this  deficiency  will  be  overcom.e 
ratlin-  quickly.  We  now  have  three,  and 
I  believe  shortly  will  have,  four  produ- 
cers, and  when  they  get  into  full  produc- 
tion thi.s  deficiency  will  be  overcome. 
You  should  talk  to  General  Shoup.  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps.  I  heard 
him  .sov  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 


Garand  rifle.     He  Ls  proud  to  have  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  connection  with  the 
procurement  of  the  M-14's.  I  think  it 
should  be  said  the  Army  was  not  sure  it 
wanted  to  go  forward  with  the  M-14 
program.  That  was  early  last  year. 
We  are  just  gcmg  into  the  procurement 
of  this  rifle.  You  cannot  expect  all  of 
the  troops  to  be  equipped  with  it  in  12 
or  18  months. 

Mr.  CHELF.  But  there  is  definite 
improvement  being  made  along  this 
line? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes.  The  Army  has 
procra.stinated  on  the  M-14  for  a  period 
of  over  5  year? .  They  could  not  agree 
on  a  lot  of  the  development  and  produc- 
tion problems  ".hat  were  involved,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  year  or  iS  months  ago 
that  they  got  into  the  procurement  of 
these  rifles.  That  deficiency  will  be 
made  up  quicklj . 

Mr.  CHELF.  Any  kind  of  a  rifle  will 
kill  a  man  if  you  point  it  at  a  fellow  and 
pull  the  trigger.  I  want  oui-  troops  to 
have  the  be.st,  ind  I  know  the  gentle- 
man does  too. 

Mr.  PXDRD.  I  said  at  the  outset  that 
the  militai-y  program  we  have  and  the 
one  we  are  reconmending  are  fully  ade- 
quate to  meet  any  challenges  or  threats 
to  our  national  security.  Our  military 
forces  are  fully  adequate  to  handle  any 
problems  we  ha'-e  in  Cuba,  we  have  in 
Laos,  in  southeast  Asia,  in  Berlin,  or 
anywhere  else.  We  have  enough  hard- 
ware to  do  the  job.  What  v.e  need  to- 
day is  additional  will,  determination, 
and  leadership.  If  we  get  those  ingre- 
dients with  our  hardware,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  position  of  strength  through- 
out the  world  and  maintain  our  prestige. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.'  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  compliment  the  subcommittee 
for  including  a  i>owerful  argument  for 
a  balanced  Military  E.stablishment. 

I  have  long  urged  missile  programs  and 
progress.  We  started  in  1953  a  full  6 
years  behind  the  Russians,  and  we  have 
evidence  today  that  we  not  only  have 
equaled  them  but  probably  have  far  sur- 
passed them  in  balanced  assortment  and 
total  power. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  missiles  are 
spectacular  is  no  reason  for  putting  all 
our  eggs  in  one  basket.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  long-range  manned 
bombers  have  been  a  most  important  if 
not  the  decisive  factor  in  victory. 

The  many  advantages  of  the  great  B- 
70,  the  Valkyrie,  are  well  known  by  this 
body.  It  is  a  tremendous  weapon  system 
program  that  dwarfs  any  program  yet 
designed.  It  is  enough  to  keep  the  So- 
viets off  balance  for  another  10  years. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  felt 
justified  in  recommending  $358  million 
to  extend  this  program.    Your  commit- 


tee clearly  recommends  the  extension  of 
this  program  in  that  amount  plus  an- 
other $100  million  for  the  extending,  be- 
fore phasing  out,  the  present  B-52  and 
B-58  program. 

Certainly  we  must  not  settle  for  any- 
thing but  the  best. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  full  $448  million  for  a  bal- 
anced defense  and  especially  for  long- 
range  bombers  of  such  teriflfic  speed  and 
power  as  the  B-70.  tl;e  great  Valkyrie. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.]  Eighty-five 
Members  arc  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answ;  r  to  then- 
names: 

IRoU  No.  10)  I 

AuclKiiclcss  Green.  Oreg.  Isladdeii 

A.vre.s  Halleck  O'Bren.  N  Y 

B.arrett  Hfbert  Patn.an 

B -niiig  Herloiig  Pllcher 

Boykm  Holifieid  "ilhcn 

nmok.s,  La.  Hosmer  Poagf 

Buckley  Iiiouye  Powe:i 

Cannon  Jona-s  Rcife. 

Celler  .Jcnes  Ala,  Roberts 

Colmrr  Judd  S;intangelo 

Cramer  K.'aius  .She:iey 

Dav:'-.  Kee  Smith.  Va. 

James  C  Kilburn  Sper.ce 

Davis.  Ten  11  Kluczynski  Springer 

D.iu.-oii  Kunkel  Tupper 

Diggs  Landrum  -VanP.^lt 

Domhiick  Llbor.atl  Vinson 

Fly. 'It  Lindsay  Willis 

Grant  McVey  Yates 

Accordin:-,ly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  tie  chair, 
Mr.  Keogii.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  th':' 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<HR.  7851  >  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  t'le  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  tlie  roll  to  be 
called,  when  378  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
number  of  years  this  subcommittee  has 
clearly  left  its  imprint  upon  the  defense 
program.  This  has  not  been  done  in  a 
haphazard  manner.  Pew  Members  of 
Congress  realize  how  many  houi-s  of 
tedious  work  are  required  of  members  of 
this  subcommittee.  It  is  almost  a  full- 
time  assignment.  There  are  literally 
months  of  hearings,  followed  by  long  and 
very  careful  deliberations  by  the  com- 
mittee and  staff  members.  We  take 
soundings  of  opinions  from  manj-  differ- 
ent sectors  of  the  Defense  Establishment. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  House  to  remem- 
ber that  what  is  given  initially  to  us  is 
an  official  view  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  tempered  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

The  actual  thinking  of  some  of  the 
Nation's  leading  military  figures  on  de- 
fense needs  may  be  completely  sub- 
merged   in    this    overall    picture.    Of 


course  this  is  a  natural  procedure  and 
one  which  has  been  repeated  year  after 
year  for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  this 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  fixed  viewpoint 
or  a  static  policy  which  overlooks  the 
necessity  for  marked  change  in  pro- 
graming. By  sounding  diverse  view- 
points and  evaluating  them  objectively, 
the  committee  has.  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, given  emphasis  to  programs 
wh.ich  were  moving  too  slowly  for  the 
national  good.  The  committee  speeded 
up  the  mi.ssile  program.  We  gave  new 
emphasis  to  the  antisubmarine  war- 
fare program.  We  increased  and  im- 
plcmentec  tiie  PoJr.ris  program.  This  is 
the  weapon  with  built-in  survivability. 
We  protected  the  Reserve  components 
from  unwarranted  cuts  and  added  to 
their  effectiveness.  We  spurred  Army 
modernization.  Wc  strengtlicnod  inter- 
est in  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
where  our  defense  posture  has  been  ex- 
tremely limited  and  where  the  Soviets 
have  a  dangerous  capability.  We  con- 
tributed to  a  renewal  of  interest  in  the 
necessity  for  capability  in  limited  war- 
fare. One  of  the  most  important  and 
one  of  the  most  badly  needed  additions 
to  Defense  budgets  has  been  in  provid- 
ing new  planes  and  additional  planes  for 
airlifting  troops  to  danger  spots.  When 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
said  "We  have  more  fight  than  we  can 
ferry. '  he  described  graphically  one  of 
the  most  serious  limitations  in  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  the  threat  of  limited  or  aii- 
oul  war. 

There  were  still  other  fields  in  which 
this  com.mhtee  left  its  imprint.  In  some 
instances,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  tiie  administration  refused  to 
accept  committee  recommendation"^. 
Others  were  accepted  in  part  and  some 
were  approved  in  toto.  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  have  you  believe  this  commit - 
tees  judgment  is  superior  to  that  of  tlie 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  adminis- 
tration, but  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  changes  we  have  recommended  have 
in  the  main  been  adopted  by  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  it  is  clear  that  these 
new  patterns  have  added  to  the  Nations 
security.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  much 
more  that  we  should  have  done. 

In  tliis  yeai-'s  bill,  we  .'-ave  continued 
tliese  practices  and  added  new  ones.  We 
point  to  an  impending  gap  in  the  Polar- 
is submarine  program  and  provide  tliat 
long  lead  time  items  can  be  procured 
so  that  there  can  be  a  smooth  and  oi- 
deiiy  conUnuation  of  the  Polaris  pro- 
gram beyond  the  29  submarines  now 
provided.  For  the  first  time  this  sub- 
committee has  moved  strongly  into  the 
picture  on  an  expansion  of  the  long- 
range  bomber  program. 

For  years  we  have  seen  the  .Senate 
add  funds  for  aircraft.  We  have  seldom 
supported  this  action  because  our  hear- 
ings did  not  show  justification.  Now  we 
do  feel  there  is  definitely  a  need. 

Despite  the  seeming  proficiency  of  the 
missiles  we  have  developed,  the  facts  are 
that  this  is  a  weapon  untested  in  war 
Even  should  there  be  certainty  of  100 
percent  reliability  for  these  new  weap- 
ons, and  no  military  man  forecasts  that 
degree  of  reliability,  the  numb<?r  of  mis- 
siles on  site  ready  for  use  is  very  limited 
and  will  be  for  quite  some  time  to  come. 
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The  bomber  is  still  one  of  our  principal 
mainstays  as  a  weapon  of  defense.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  uncertainty  and  n\- 
decision  >n  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  to  whether  the  B-70  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  and  whether 
production  of  the  B-52  and  B-58  bomb- 
ers should  continue.  The  B-70.  which 
flies  at  three  times  the  speed  of  sound, 
is  in  the  development  .staqe  only.  It  is 
truly  the  bomber  of  tomorrow.  The 
B-52  and  B-58  production  lines  are  being 
phased  out  in  a  little  more  than  an- 
other year.  We  know  the  B-52  and  B-58 
are  effective  aircraft.  The  B-52  is  be- 
coming increasingly  valuable  because  of 
the  Hound  Dog  program,  which  enable.s 
it  to  fire  a  nuclear  missile  into  its  target 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away  without  ex- 
posing the  bomber  itself  to  the  strong 
defenses  which  ring  Soviet  targets. 

The  new  Skybolt  program,  which  is 
under  development,  will  double  the  range 
at  which  the  B-52  can  strike  its  targets 
in  this  manner.  There  is  the  definite 
possibility  of  a  gap  in  our  defense  pro- 
gram unless  there  is  a  speedup  in  the 
B-70  production  or  a  continuation  of  the 
B-52  and  B-58  program  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these.  To  meet  this  danger,  the 
committee  adds  about  a  quarter  billion 
dollars  in  additional  funds  and  earmarks 
a  total  of  approximately  one-half  billion 
dollars  for  long-range  bombers.  This 
can  be  used  for  either  of  the  three  or 
for  any  mix  of  the  three  planes  desired 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
question  of  authorization  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  B-70.  If  there  is 
such  a  problem  it  can  be  re.solved  very 
simply  by  reprograming  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

We  have  added  new  emphasis  to  the 
ballistic  missile  early  warning  system 
and  to  the  satellite  detection  systems. 

The  committee  has  pointed  out  a  nimi- 
ber  of  long-range  weaknesses  without 
correcting  them.  I  shall  highlight  one 
or  two  of  them.  One  which  disturbs  me 
quite  seriously  is  the  declining  inventory 
of  active  combat  aircraft  for  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  Granted  that 
there  is  a  phasing  down  of  emphasis  on 
aircraft,  there  still  remains  a  very  con- 
siderable requirement  for  aircraft  in  the 
defense  picture.  The  Navy  suffers  more 
in  the  current  program  because  of  its 
continuing  requirement  for  modern  high 
performance  carrier  aircraft.  These  fill 
a  multipurpose  requirement,  including 
close  ground  support  of  troops. 

The  Navy  estimates  that  in  order  to 
maintain  a  modern  aircraft  inventory, 
procurement  should  be  substantially 
double  that  which  is  now  permitted  and 
has  been  permitted  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  Air  Force  has  similar  con- 
cern about  its  own  aircraft  inventory. 
In  other  words,  the  inventory  of  these 
potent  weapons  is  declining  much  faster 
than  changes  in  weaponry  now  justifies. 
The  only  way  to  correct  this  problem 
is  by  substantial  increases  in  the  budget 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  did 
not  ask  and  the  committee  did  not  grant. 
In  the  same  field,  there  is  found  serious 
committee  concern  over  delays  in  pro- 
curement of  new  weapons  for  the  Army. 
Few  people  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
our  Army  is  not  a  modern  Army.  It  is 
a  relatively  small  force  but  a  well-trained 


one.     I   do  not  for  a   moment  question 
it->  ability  or  determination  to  give  a  good 
accounting  of  itself.     But  I  remind  you 
that  only  1  man  in  10  in  the  U.S.  Army 
ha.,  the  new  M-14  rifle  which  is  di.stinctly 
superior    to    the    World    War    II    M-1. 
1  iRTr   are   only    u    few   of    the   modern 
arniored  personnel  earners  with  which 
to   replace   the   inadequate   present-day 
armored    personnel  carriers.     The   new 
M-6)    tank,    which    is   superior   to   any 
orher  tank  in  the  <';.rld.  is  now  coming 
into  inventory  in  driblets.    It  will  replace 
th.^  M-4o  tank  which  is  a  warmed-over 
W.^'  'd  War  II  tank.    We  have  been  slow 
to  !i?arn  nwv  lev— on  in  lank  development. 
'i!ic    Germsins    had    a    better    tank    in 
Wnild  War  IT;  the  Russians  now  have  a 
bpttci    tank  than  the  ri-48.     The  M-60 
will  correct  this  picture  but  the  Ru.ssians 
have  and  will  continue  to  have  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  modern  lanks  than 
we.    These  are  onlv  a  few  instances  but 
it  should  be  obvious  that  forces  which 
are  smaller  in  number  face  extreme  ob- 
slncles  if  their  weapons  al.so  are  inferior. 
'1  he  Army  is  not  blameless  in  this.    The 
Arpiy  has  delayed  too  long  in  perfecting 
new  weapons  and  has  permitted  produc- 
tion delays   to  hinder  deliveries,     Over 
and  above  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Army  has  'oeen  given  only  meager 
funds  for  yeais  with  which  to  modernize 
its  equipment.     This  can    be   corrected 
only  by  bigger  app'-opinations. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genrienian  yield  ■    -^ 

Mr,  SIKES.  I  yirld  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  lliank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  page  3  of  the  com- 
mittee report  there  is  some  language 
which  I  believe  was  probably  unfortu- 
nately selected,  because  it  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  high  caliber  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  instruction  i^iven  in  the  Army 
I^anguage  School  in  Monterey.  I  have 
talked  with  our  former  colleague,  Dewey 
Short,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  he  made  the  statement  not  10 
minutes  ago  that  this  is  the  finest  activ- 
ity of  tlie  Department  of  Defense. 

We  need  langua'-;e  instruction.  As  a 
member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sei\ices  I  visited  this 
installation  and  found  that  the  quality 
of  instruction  there  was  most  superior. 
In  Europe  I  have  been  e.scorted  by  men 
who  have  gone  through  this  school  and 
I  have  had  natives  of  the  country  which 
I  was  visiting  tell  me  that  the  in.struc- 
tion  was  excellent. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  language  is  unfortu- 
nate and  in  no  way  reflects  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  instruction  given  in 
Monterey. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  one  of  the  serious  weaknes.scs 
that  we  show  as  a  Nation  is  our  inability 
to  speak  the  other  fellow's  language.  I 
believe  that  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  to  improve  that 
effectiveness  is  an  important  and  a  nec- 
essary program.  I  do  share  the  gentle- 
man's feeling  about  the  excellence  of 
the  work  done  at  the  Army  Language 
School.  It  has  been  accepted  as  a  stand- 
ard in  this  important  field.    I  think  pos- 


sibly the  phrasing  of  the  language  in 
the  report  is  unfortunate.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  subcommittee  had  no  in- 
tention to  reflect  upon  the  language 
school,  and  I  think  a  careful  reading 
of  the  report  will  show  that  no  such  in- 
ference was  intended.  I  believe  what 
was  intended  to  be  brought  out  is  that 
where  there  is  land  that  is  surplus  and 
is  not  required  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fease, then  that  land  should  not  be  held, 
but  should  be  put  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  piiblic  .so  it  will  go  back  on  the 
tax  rolls  and  through  development  can 
assist  in  improving  the  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

However,  at  that  point  may  I  go  one 
step  further  and  say  that  I  do  not  share 
the  feeling  which  some  persons  express 
for  disposing  of  v.hatever  bits  and  pieces 
of  land  are  owned  by  the  Government 
and  are  not  at  the  moment  being  used 
by  the  Government.  I  have  seen  many 
instances  in  th.e  time  that  I  have  been 
in  Congress  where  the  Government  has 
disposed  of  land  which  at  the  moment 
appeared  to  be  surplus  but  due  to  the  ex  - 
panded  requirements  of  defense  train- 
ing or  programs,  has  found  it  necessary, 
in  a  year  or  two  or  three  to  buy  that 
same  land  back  for  several  times  what 
the  Government  sold  it  for. 

I  know  of  an  instance  in  my  own  Slate, 
not  in  my  district,  where  the  Govern- 
ment expanded  very  materially  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  a  base  that  had  been 
inactive.  At  that  time  land  in  ample 
acreage  for  future  needs  could  have  been 
procured  for  $15  to  $50  an  acre.  But 
in  the  ensuing  years,  considerable  de- 
velopment has  taken  place  around  this 
base.  Now  it  is  apparent  additional  land 
is  required  for  military  purposes.  And 
what  IS  it  going  to  cost?  Five  hundred 
dollars  to  $2,000  an  acre. 

So  I  .say  that  if  the  Government  has 
land  that  clearly  it  does  not  need,  is  not 
going  to  need,  it  should  dispose  of  it 
That  is  quite  proper.  But  let  us  be  very 
careful  that  we  have  fully  considered  the 
requirements  for  future  expansions  or 
program  changes  and  that  we  not  sell 
Government  holdings  just  for  the  sake 
of  selling  them. 

Mr.  CHELF,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  the  very 
forthright  statement  he  has  just  made. 
I  especially  was  interested  in  the  ex- 
planation he  had  in  his  speech  to  the 
effect  that  only  1  man  in  10  of  our  Army 
was  equipped  with  a  modern  weapon.  I 
am  referring  to  the  foot  soldier.  As  the 
gentleman  has  aptly  put  it.  if  you  hold 
any  gun  on  a  man,  aim  it  and  pull  the 
trigger,  and  if  you  can  shoot  like  .some  of 
our  mountaineers  in  Kentucky,  who  can 
shoot  the  wart  off  a  lightning  bug's  ear, 
that  is  all  right;  but,  have  you  got  the 
modern  weapon?  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  at  here.  We  want  to  have 
the  very  latest  and  the  very  best  arms 
for  our  Army.  We  are  talking  about  $42 
billion  and  that  sum  ought  to  buy  an 
awful  lot  of  new  war  equipment — tanks, 
planes,  ships,  submarines,  and  arms. 

Is  it  true  that  our  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
today  i.ave  only  60  percent  of  the  mod- 
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emization  that  they  really  ought  to 
have?  Especially  since  Russia  has  com- 
pletely put  a  "new  look"  on  her  entire 
army  from  top  to  bottom. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  afraid  60  percent 
would  be  a  high  figure  when  one  con- 
siders all  of  the  modern  weapons  and 
equipment  that  are  needed  in  present- 
day  combat. 

Let  us  put  it  this  way.  If  you  take 
into  consideration  the  weapons  and 
equipment  that  are  on  order  plus  the 
weapons  and  equipment  that  are  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  the  total  of  which 
will  not  be  in  the  hands  of  troops  for 
another  year  or  two.  we  may  reach  a 
figure  of  modernization  as  high  as  60 
percent.  Even  then  I  feel  that  the  fig- 
ure throughout  would  be  nearer  50  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Is  it  also  true  the  Rus- 
sian Army  has  been  equipped  one  and  a 
half  times  over  since  World  War  II? 

Mr.  SIKES.  With  completely  new 
postwar  equipment,  devised  and  manu- 
factured entirely  since  World  War  II. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  would  apply  also  to  the  Korean 
war? 

Mr.  SIKES.  No.  I  would  not  say  that 
the  phrase  "one  and  a  half  times  "  would 
apply  to  tlie  period  since  the  Korean 
war.  but  I  would  say  the  Russian  Army 
has  been  completely  reequipped  with 
modern  weapons  since  the  Korean  war. 
Either  way  it  is  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Earlier 
this  afternoon  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  MahonJ  yielded  to  me  and  I 
made  a  statement,  as  did  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Gubser],  similar 
to  the  statement  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  just  made.  The  Army  Lan- 
guage School  at  Monterey  is  today  in  my 
congressional  district.  It  will  not  be 
when  the  new  redistricting  law  in  Cali- 
fornia goes  into  effect. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  one  point  I 
made  earlier  this  afternoon.  I  hope  no 
consideration  will  be  given  to  moving 
this  school  from  Monterey  to  some  other 
location.  There  are  several  hundred 
civilian  instructors  in  the  school.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  highly  qualified 
teachers  of  language  like  the  various 
dialects  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Rus- 
sian. These  people  seem  to  be  very  con- 
tent in  that  portion  of  California  and  I 
think  would  be  reluctant  to  remove  to 
some,  let  me  say.  less  attractive  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  know  of  no  effort  to 
move  that  very  important  facility  from 
the  present  location. 

Mr,  "WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.    I  yield, 

Mr.  "WILSON  of  California.  The 
gentleman  made  a  very  good  point  that 
the  language  in  the  report  is  unfortu- 
nate. It  does  give  the  impression  that 
there  is  an  attempt  to  try  either  to  move 
or  close  down  the  Army  Language 
School.  It  seems  to  me  when  we  are 
about  to  vote  within  the  next  few  weeks 
on  a  defense  education  bill  which  stresses 
loans  and  subsidies  for  the  teaching  of 
foreign   languages  it   would   not  be  in 


keeping  for  the  military  to  make  any 
such  ruling  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  attitude 
toward  the  language  school.  He  has  ex- 
pressed it  very  well.  I  am  sure  he  will 
back  us  up  in  seeing  that  the  language 
school  gets  to  stay  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
enthusiasm  for  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  CHELF.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  not  want  the 
Record  to  show  I  am  bemg  critical  of 
the  Army  or  of  this  fine  subcommittee  or 
the  magnificent  work  they  have  done.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  if  the  Army  has  been  slow  to 
modernize  our  Army  it  ought  to  quicken 
its  pace  Whosoever  bears  the  blame 
should  be  told  that  they  ought  to  get  on 
the  ball  and  get  with  it,  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances  since 
we  know  that  Russia  has  one  and  a  half 
times  modernized  her  army  and  her 
soldiers  since  World  War  n.  That  is 
something  on  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  caught  in  a  beartrap. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  the  Army  com- 
bat division  and  the  reorganization  of 
its  Re-serve  components.  This  is  some- 
thing that  is  entirely  new.  As  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  not  been  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  think  the  Members 
will  find  something  of  interest  in  this 
subject. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  already 
know,  the  current  Pentomic  divisions 
were  adopted  in  1956.  They  were  geared 
to  the  national  security  policy  which  as- 
sumed that  technical  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  used  wherever  it  appeared  ad- 
vantageous to  do  so.  It  was  intended 
then  to  make  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
the  mainstay  of  ground  combat.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  non- 
nuclear  firepower  in  the  division  to  the 
point  that  it  was  even  lower  than  that 
of  the  triangular  divisions  of  World  War 
n  and  Korea.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
some  new  and  improved  weapons  have 
been  added  all  along. 

Tliis  problem  of  firepower  is,  of  course, 
correctable.  A  greater  difficulty,  one 
that  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  pro- 
posed reorganization,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Pentomic  divisions  have  a  relatively  fixed 
organizational  structure  with  standard 
fixed  tables  of  organization  and  equip- 
ment. 

An  infantry  division  in  Korea  or  else- 
where in  southeast  Asia  is  organized  just 
the  same  as  an  infantry  division  in 
Germany.  This  rigidity  results  in  dif- 
ficulties in  matching  varying  and  envi- 
ronmental requirements  with  a  suitable 
operational  capability.  For  example,  a 
greater  degree  of  armor-protected  mo- 
bility is  needed  in  Western  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  units  which  are  de- 
ployed in  less  developed  areas  such  as 
southeast  Asia  where  roads  and  bridges 
and  landing  fields  are  limited  cannot 
profitably  use  and  supply  the  same  quan- 
tity of  tanks  and  armored  personnel 
carriers. 

Because  of  this  and  other  problems, 
associated  with  utilization  of  the  Pen- 
tomic divisions,  the  Army  plans  to  adopt 
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a  new  divisional  structure,  with  reor- 
ganization starting  early  in  1962 — prob- 
ably in  January.  It  can  be  most  simply 
described  as  a  building -block  concept. 
There  will  be  two  essential  features  of 
the  new  divisions.  One  is  the  division 
base  The  division  base  will  be  common 
to  all  divisions  although  it  will  vary  in 
strength.  The  division  base  will  be 
comprised  of  division  and  brigade  head- 
quarters, division  artillery,  reconnais- 
sance units,  engineer,  signal,  and  avia- 
tion combat  support  units  and  general 
support.  To  the  division  base  will  be 
added  combat  maneuver  battalion  build- 
ing blocks  which  can  be  infantry,  mech- 
anL-^ed  or  tank  battalions  as  the  situa- 
tion requires.  The  number  can  vary  all 
the  way  frc:"n  a  half  dozen  to  15 
or  more  battalions  to  beef  up  the  division 
strength.  The  number  and  the  mix  of 
the  added  battalions  will  be  modified  to 
meet  the  particular  requirements  of  ter- 
rain, enemy  strength,  and  other  factors. 
Within  tliis  flexible  organization,  divi- 
sions will  be  formed  by  combining  with 
the  division  base  a  number  of  combat 
battalions  to  produce  the  variations  of 
four  kinds  of  divisions — armored,  mech- 
anized, infantry,  and  airborne. 

On  the  surface  this  appears  a  distinct 
improvement,  and  I  think  it  is.  If  the 
plan  is  put  into  operation,  it  is  conceiv- 
able there  will  be  modifications  of  the 
present  proposal.  It  is  new  and  subject 
to  review.  But  I  can  see  clearly  in  this 
proposal  a  more  eflBcient  utilization  of 
Army  forces.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
more  nearly  gives  every  soldier  some- 
thing specific  to  do  all  of  the  time. 

Under  this  program,  strengths  of  di- 
visions can,  of  course,  vary  greatly  from 
the  present  fixed  strengths  of  about 
15.000  in  the  Pentomic  divisions,  and  this 
is  an  advantage.  Effectiveness  of  such 
a  division  structure  in  limited  war  is 
greatly  improved  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mix  of  combat  battalions  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  the  situation. 

I  have  heard  the  question  raised  and 
this  will  be  interesting  to  you,  that  this 
entire  concept  may  mean  a  lessening  of 
emphasis  on  nuclear  capability  for  our 
ground  forces.  I  do  not  so  interpret  the 
change.  In  fact,  I  have  queried  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  witnesses  on  this  and 
their  answer  clearly  states  that  what  is 
intended  is  an  improved  conventional 
capability  with  the  retention  of  current 
nuclear  capabilities.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant difference  in  view  of  the  fact  thai 
nearly  every  threat  of  war  during  the 
decade  has  been  a  threat  of  limited  war 

At  the  present  time  it  is  planned  to 
develop  the  building-block  concept  with- 
in the  Army  projected  strength  of  875,- 
000.  However,  the  Army  has  stated 
consistently  that  additional  personnel 
are  needed  and  that  the  situation  will 
continue  to  exist  in  the  new  division 
structure. 

The  Army  should  have  an  additional 
50,000  men  properly  to  do  the  job  that 
is  expected  of  it, 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  projected 
changes  in  the  Army  Reserve  compo- 
nents. That  means  both  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserves.  As  I  stated, 
the  Army  seeks  to  begin  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  its  active  divisions  early  next 
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year.  Also,  beginning  next  year  it  is 
planned  to  reorganize  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents over  a  2-year  period  to  permit 
greater  readiness  goals  than  now  are 
possible. 

It  is  estimated  that  $1  billion  a  year 
are  spent  for  the  Reserves.  Obvioui^ly 
it  is  essential  for  this  amount  of  money 
that  we  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
readiness  posture.  To  do  this  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Reserve  component  struc- 
ture be  divided  into  three  priorities. 
Each  priority  will  have  both  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  imits.  In  priority  I 
there  will  be  roundout  units  for  brigade 
headquarters.  likewise,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  separite  battalions:  infantry, 
mechanized,  art^lery,  and  tank,  for  as- 
signment where  needed.  There  will  be 
two  infantry  divisions,  plus  combat  and 
service  support  for  two  divisions.  There 
will  be  onslte  air  defense  battalions, 
such  as  the  Nike-Hercules;  there  wiU  be 
supp>orting  units  for  other  services,  and 
training  and  operating  base  units  for  a 
total  paid  drill  strength  of  about  325,000. 
Unit  readiness  objective  for  priority  I 
units  will  be  from  0  to  3  weeks.  This 
will  provide  a  significant  boost  to  the 
Army's  readiness  posture. 

In  priority  II  will  be  found  six  addi- 
tional divisions — two  infantry,  two 
mechanized,  and  two  armored,  with 
combat  and  service  support.  There  will 
be  three  additional  infantry  divisions 
with  combat  and  service  support  for  one. 
There  will  also  be  supporting  units  for 
other  services,  and  training  and  operat- 
ing base  units  with  a  lesser  degree  of 
readiness  than  there  was  in  priority  I. 
The  priority  n  units  will  total  some  275,- 

000  in  paid  drill  strength  with  a  unit 
readiness  objective  of  4  to  8  weeks. 

In  priority  m  will  be  additional  divi- 
sions, roundout  units.  17  division  bases 
and  85  separate  combat  battalions  for 
attachment  to  division  bases.  These  will 
comprise  approximately  160,000  with  a 
readiness  posture  of  10  to  20  weeks. 
Thus  the  whole  Reserve  program  is  im- 
proved very  materially  over  its  present 
situation  from  a  readine.ss  standpoint. 

It  is  proposed  in  connection  with  this 
reorganization  to  build  up  the  Reserve 
component  structure  from  its  current 
paid  drill  strength  of  700,000  to  more 
than  760,000  at  the  end  of  2  years.  This 
plan  would  increase  the  technician 
strength,  would  provide  for  an  additional 
8  days  of  active  duty  training  for  priority 

1  and  II  units  each  year,  would  provide 
for  active  duty  training  for  selected  in- 
dividual fillers  and  replacements  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  reinforcement  pool,  would 
provide  for  implementation  of  training 
programs  and  for  increased  materiel 
support.  All  in  all,  this  represents  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  overall 
i-eadiness  posture  of  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

Initially  it  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  a  reduction  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  Reserve  divisions  through  inacti- 
vation  of  eight  divisions  in  the  present 
structure.  However,  the  current  version 
of  the  plan  provides  that  eight  Reserve 
component  divisions  will  be  reduced  to 
division  headquarters  command  staff 
and  communications  elements,  and  will 
retain  their  unit  designations,  colors. 
and    histories.      These    division    head- 


quarters will  have  the  mission  of  super- 
vising training,  administration,  and  lo- 
gistics of  nondivisional  units  in  selected 
areas  or  States  and  to  form  the  base  for 
possible  mobilization  development  of  new 
divisions. 

The  greatest  problem  faced  by  Reserve 
components  if  they  are  to  meet  this  new- 
concept  of  early  readiness  is  in  equip- 
ment. Some  guard  units  have  relatively 
modern  equipment.  Historically,  how- 
ever, guard  units  have  had  handed  down 
to  them  the  equipment  released  as  Active 
Army  units  get  newer  equipment.  Un- 
fortunately, Reserve  units  in  the  main 
have  little  equipment  of  any  kind.  This 
is  a  picture  which  cannot  be  significant- 
ly improved  at  present  procurement 
rates  and  improvement  of  this  situation 
is  just  as  important  as  reorganization 
and  imprSved  training  techniques.  I  am 
not  one  who  is  disturbed  by  the  obstacles 
in  reorganization.  I  am  disturbed  by 
lack  of  equipment.  In  either  case  there 
will  be  problems.  But  for  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  we  should  get  as  much  de- 
fense readiness  as  we  can  from  the  re- 
servist. And  I  know  the  reservists  want 
it  that  way.  They  are  a  zealous  and  a 
dedicated  group. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  talk  very 
briefly  about  command  responsibility. 

A  number  of  prominent  witnesses  have 
voiced  concern  about  the  effect  of  a  lack 
of  actual  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
commanding  officers  for  the  operations 
which  take  place  within  their  command. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  .some 
instances  they  are  merely  figurehead.s 
who  are  assigned  to  a  job  for  which  they 
have  no  outstanding  qualifications  and 
who  spend  much  of  their  time  perform- 
ing tasks  which  are  more  nearly  these 
of  a  public  relations  officer.  The  organi- 
zation, good  or  bad.  which  they  find  at 
the  new  command  continues  to  func- 
tion more  or  less  independent  of  tlie 
commanding  officer,  unless  he  is  unusu- 
ally vigorous  and  persistent  in  his  ef- 
forts to  influence  the  manner  in  which 
his  command  operates.  It  takes  a  strong 
commander  to  overcome  a  firmly  en- 
trenched group  who  have  their  own 
ideas  about  the  way  the  base  should  be 
run.  The  present  system  rewards  me- 
diocrity almost  equally  with  competence. 
And  that  is  the  important  part  of  the 
picture.  If  an  officer  is  assigned  to  a 
command  of  renown  and  does  not  get  in 
the  way  of  the  people  who  are  running 
the  job.  he  usually  gets  a  promotion  and 
a  decoration  upon  the  completion  of  his 
tour  of  duty.  This  can  happen  even 
when  shocking  disclosures  of  v.asie  and 
inefficiency  have  been  disclosed  during 
his  command.  This  system  places  little 
or  no  premium  upon  outstanding  accom- 
plishment. 

I  strongly  believe  that  longer  continu- 
ity of  command  and  more  careful 
weighing  of  command  performance 
would  improve  this  situation.  Fewer  ro- 
tations in  command  would  give  dedi- 
cated and  capable  officers  an  opportu- 
nity to  organize  a  command  and  require 
improved  performance.  We  iiave  seen 
outstanding  examples  of  the  benefits  of 
this  system  in  operation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  submarine  fleet  and 
of  the  Polaris  missile  capability.  Exam- 
ples of  the  need  for  this  improvement 


are  the  extreme  costs  of  missile  launch- 
ing sites  and  the  delays  in  the  satellite 
and  astronaut  launchings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  dis- 
cussed quite  fully,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
discussed  much  more  before  the  6  hours 
of  debate  has  been  concluded. 

There  is  in  the  bill  a  new  proviso 
whicii  is  intended  to  stop  the  charging 
of  needless  advertising  to  the  costs  of 
defen.se.  By  "needless"  advertising  I 
refer  to  advertisements  which  extoll  a 
company's  product  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  sole  purchaser.  This  in- 
cludes submarines,  missiles,  warships, 
space  suits,  tanks,  and  other  weapons 
or  equipment  for  which  there  is  no  mar- 
ket in  private  industry.  'Where  all  sales 
are  to  the  Government,  there  is  no  le- 
gitimate reason  to  advertise  the  prod- 
ucts to  the  general  public.  There  is 
le.ss  reason  to  add  the  costs  of  advertis- 
ing to  the  cost  of  defense  contracts  and 
charge  them  to  the  taxpayers.  This  is 
policy  advertising  which  contributes 
nothing  to  defense  and  returns  nothing 
to  the  people.  It  benefits  only  the  rep- 
utation of  the  advertiser  and  the  pock- 
etbook  of  the  publisher.  We  seek  to 
save  this  money  for  the  taxpayer.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  amount,  but  it 
is  estimated  to  be  as  much  as  $10  million 
and  not  less  than  $5  million  annually. 

We  have  no  desire  to  limit  legitimate 
advertising  for  personnel  or  legitimate 
advertising  on  products  purchased  by  . 
the  general  public.  But,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  advertising  on  items  which  are 
acquired  .solely  by  Government  should 
have  advertising  costs  added  to  costs  of 
production. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take 
more  of  the  Committee's  time.  I  can  say 
this  i.s  a  bill  which  the  House  can  sup- 
port with  confidence.  It  provides  a  de- 
gree of  .security  which  the  Nation  must 
have  and  within  reason  It  provides  an 
adequate  def;rec  of  security  at  this  time. 
Takon  as  a  whole  it  gives  the  Nation  a 
defense  posture  with  which  to  meet  all 
foreseeable  requirements.  It  guarantees 
nothing:  on  tomorrow  the  picture  may  be 
entirely  different.  Nor  can  any  bill  or 
any  amount  of  money  guarantee  .<:ecurity 
for  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
We  know  this  is  a  grave  period  in  world 
history.  There  is  for  this  Nation  an  ac- 
cumulation of  problems,  both  domestic 
and  international.  They  are  serious 
problems.  Our  national  destiny  may  be 
more  precarious  than  in  many  years. 
We  are  legislators.  butJegislation  alone 
is  not  5oing  to  solve  the  problems  which 
must  be  solved.  It  is  going  to  take  will 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  It  is  going  to  take  courage  and 
danni:  and  purposefulncss  on  the  part 
of  the  administration. 

Not  long  ago  we  fired  a  man  300  miles 
down  range  at  Cape  Canaveral.  We 
were  proud  of  this  feat  because  we  l:now 
of  the  great  effort,  the  great  cost,  and 
the  great  courage  it  required.  The 
world  acclaimed  it,  too.  but  the  world 
acclaimed  it  to  a  lesser  degree  than  we 
because  the  world  was  quite  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  Russians  had  al- 
ready put  a  man  into  orbit  and  brought 
him  back  alive.  Or  so  they  said,  and 
nobody  has  disproved  it. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  Russian  achievement 
to  me  in  putting  a  man  in  space  is  not 
one  whit  less  significant  than  her 
achievement  in  leapfrogging  across  5,000 
miles  of  Western  power  and  planting 
the  banner  of  communism  on  Cuba.  It 
IS  just  as  important  that  this  achieve- 
ment be  corrected  as  it  is  to  outreach 
Russian  space  accomplishments,  for  this 
for  the  years  immediately  ahead  is  the 
more  deadly  threat. 

I  have  argued  year  in  and  year  out 
for  military  preparedness  and  fre- 
quently for  greater  defense  expendi- 
tures. Yet  I  would  be  the  first  one  to 
say  that  defense  alone  is  not  enough. 

France  had  the  maginot  line.  It  wa^ 
a  strong  defense.  People  called  it  the 
strongest  in  the  world,  but  the  Germans 
went  around  it.  Our  dcfen.ses  are  strong. 
This  bill  is  going  to  make  them  stronger. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  defenses  did  not 
prevent  Communist  infiltration  within 
our  own  hemisphere.  Not  even  in  Cuba. 
90  miles  off  our  sliores,  where  we  have 
a  military  base,  did  a  strong  defense  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  Communist 
colony. 

Now.  this  is  but  one  of  many  world 
problems,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  must  take 
dead  aim  on  these  problems,  and  we 
must  act — not  just  hold  conferences — 
we  must  act.  There  must  be  a  will  and 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  There  must  be  courage, 
daring,  and  purposefulncss  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  We  mu.st  show 
that  we  can  and  will  draw  a  line.  A  gov- 
ernment determined  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  its  people  and  its  allies  can 
back  a  strong  defense  with  tough  and 
positive  diplomacy  and  win.  Today  we 
as  legislators  offer  one  of  the  tools  with 
which  to  do  the  job  that  lies  ahead  for 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  70  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.     The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  102 1 

Ayres  Gray  PUcher 

Bailey  Green.  Oreg.  Pillion 

Baker  HaUeck  Poage 

Barrett  Herlong  Powell 

Brooks,  La.  HoUfield  Rains 

Buckley  Hosmer  Relfel 

Cannon  Inouye  Rlehlman 

Celler  Jarman  Rivers,  Alaska 

Coad  Jones.  Ala.  Roberts 

Colmer  Judd  Santangelo 

Corbett  Kearns  Shelley 

Cramer  Kee  Smith,  Miss. 

Davis,  Kirwan  Springer 

James  C.  Kluczynskl  Steed 

Davis,  Tenn.  Kunkel  Thompson,  La. 

Dawson  Landrum  Tupper 

Domlnlck  Llbonatl  Van  Pelt 

Evlns  McSween  Vinson 

Flynt  McVey  WQlls 

Fogariy  Machrowlcz  Yates 

Grant  O'Brien,  NY.  Zelenko 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keogh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  7851,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  373  Members  responded  to 


their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted therewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  OstertagI. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI.  for  his  out- 
standing Slid  able  leadership  of  our  sub- 
committee in  the  consideration  of  this 
mo.^t  important  bill,  perhaps  the  most 
important  bill  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress thi.s  year.  And.  I  would  like  to  add 
a  word  of  tribute  to  each  and  every 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  including 
the  gent  eman  from  Michigan  !Mr. 
Ford  i  for  the  real  effort  and  contribu- 
tion that  has  been  made  in  the  formu- 
lation of  this  tremendous  appropriation 
bill.  B'^ar  in  mind  that  it  represents 
many  billicns  of  dollars  and  many  hours 
of  hard  work. 

I  might  point  cut  to  you  that  this  bill 
represent.-  G  months  of  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee has  been  carried  on  for  a  period 
of  over  6  months,  and  I  believe  the  rec- 
ord WiU  sho'.v  that  some  4.429-odd  pages 
of  testimony  have  been  taken  from  wit- 
nesses —yes.  liundreds  of  witnesses — 
plus  considerable  testunony  which  might 
be  termed   "off  the  record." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  which  deals 
with  the  means  to  provide  for  our  na- 
tional security,  is  vital  to  our  well  being 
and  freedom  both  here  at  home  and  in 
the  world,  and  certainly  it  should  be 
viewed  above  political  and  partisan  con- 
siderations. Those  who  would  exploit 
our  defen.se  and  our  security  for  political 
reasons  certainly  do  a  great  disservice 
to  our  country  and  endanger  our  free- 
dom and  our  well  being.  Yes,  I  think 
as  we  meet  here  today  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  vital  defense  bill,  we  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  critical  period  in  world  history. 
And  as  our  report  indicates,  this  defense 
appropriation  bill  is  being  rep>orted  at  a 
time  of  acute  international  tensions. 
Although  there  are  many  facets  to  the 
world  struggle  as  between  freedom  and 
Communist  enslavement,'  I  am  satisfied 
and  I  believe  the  Congress  is  satisfied 
and  the  American  people  are  satisfied 
and  demand  that  we  maintain  a  superior 
defense  capability.  And  that  capabil- 
ity is  a  prime  requisite  to  our  security 
and  the  preservation  of  the  free  world. 

Now,  despite  the  fact  that  we  must 
not  be  complacent,  it  can  be  said  that 
we  have  a  military  might,  second  to  none, 
and  I  believe  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  the  know- 
how,  the  deterrent  power  that  we  pos- 
sess in  this  critical  period  of  world  his- 
tory. We  can  and  we  must  continue  to 
make   progress  to  hold  this  position. 

We  have  seen  many,  many  changes 
and  developments  in  recent  years  in 
technology  and  in  weapons  systems,  and 
as  our  report  indicates — and  it  is  worthy 
of  note — the  magnitude  and  the  size  of 
our  Defense  Establishment  is  so  exten- 
sive and  so  large,  it  is  diflBcult  to  imder- 
stand  and  conceive.    Our  strength,  our 


size,  our  capability,  is  such  as  to  deter 
an  all-out  nuclear  war.  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  are  in  a  position  to  deter 
small  or  limited  wars.  Our  global  op- 
erations. Mr.  Chainnan.  require  that  we 
develop  new  and  fantastic  weapons, 
costly,  yes,  with  little  prospect  of  de- 
crease in  cost,  and  I  predict  to  you  today 
that  our  defense  budget,  while  it  may  be 
the  largest  in  many  years,  will  continue 
to  be  large:  it  will  continue  to  grow, 
because  the  cost  of  new  developments 
and  weapons  systems  certainly  requires 
larcer  appropriations. 

I  might  point  out  at  this  time  that  we 
are  appropriating  in  this  bill  $4,842 
million  for  research,  development,  test- 
inf?.  and  evaluation,  and  when  you  com- 
pare that  figure  with  the  overall  de- 
fense appropriation,  you  will  note  that 
just  in  the  field  of  research  and  develop- 
ment alone  we  are  expending  more  than 
one- tenth  of  the  total  expenditure  for 
our  overall  defenses.  This  phase  and 
aspect  of  our  defense  program  is  directly 
associated  with  these  developments  and 
modern  weapons  systems.  This  bill,  as 
has  been  pointed  out.  totals  $42,711 
million.  That  is  $2,427  million  more 
than  we  appropriated  in  a  similar  bill 
la^t  year.  It  is  $231  million  less  than 
the  budget  estimate. 

Although,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  pointed  out.  this 
$231  million  reduction  is  a  paper  cut 
rather  than  an  actual  reduction  in  fimds. 
I  believe  dollarwise  the  reduction  in  the 
overall  budget  would  be  approximately 
$6  million. 

I  might  point  out,  too,  that  as  we  go 
into  the  new  fiscal  year,  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment carries  with»it  tmexpended 
balances  totaling  more  than  $31  billion. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  committee  maintained  no 
intent  of  establishing  a  floor  and  no  pur- 
pose in  establishing  a  ceiling.  We  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  funds  as  we  felt 
they  were  required  and  needed  and  nec- 
essary to  do  this  job. 

As  it  happens,  the  budget  request  total 
as  presented  by  both  administrations 
came  out  about  the  same.  Changes  were 
made  wherein  we  made  increases  in  cer- 
tain areas,  and  we  made  decreases  in 
others.  As  our  report  indicates  in  the 
summary  on  page  2.  military  personnel 
has  an  increase  of  about  $55  million. 
Research  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion likewise  has  an  increase  of  some  $52 
million.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  make  certain  re- 
ductions in  operation  and  maintenance, 
which  reflects  a  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately $112  million.  In  procurement  the 
committee  made  a  substantial  cut  of  $226 
miUion.  Most  of  that  reduction  was 
brought  about  by  an  arbitrary  2-percent 
reduction  across  the  board  in  procure- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Ford]  referred  to  this  2-percent  cut  and 
I  know,  too,  that  the  chairman  referred 
to  it  as  an  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of 
our  committee  to  bring  about  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  procurement  field.  I  might 
say  that  the  2 -percent  cut  this  year  is 
less  by  1  F>ercent  than  the  cut  made 
across  the  board  during  the  last  year  or 
in  the  last  bill  on  defense  appropriations. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  procurement 
which  is  one  of  the  big  areas  in  our  De- 
fense Establishment  is  about  $14.8  billion 
which,  despite  our  cut,  amounts  to  $1.3 
billion  more  than  we  appropriated  last 
year. 

Your  committee,  I  believe,  dealt  quite 
realistically  on  the  subject  and  the  prob- 
lem of  procurement,  and  I  commend  our 
report  to  you  from  pages  40  to  51  where- 
in you  will  find  we  discuss  this  whole 
problem  of  procurement.  The  changes, 
the  attitude,  the  feeling,  and  the  many 
problems  that  go  with  procurement  are 
discussed  in  this  report  and  reflect  your 
committee's  viewpoint. 

In  this  btU,  too,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before,  we  have  provided  for  an  increase 
in  personnel  strength  by  about  25,000 
bodies.  The  total  military  strength  pro- 
vided in  this  bin  amounts  to  2,511,000  on 
active  duty,  plus  1  million  in  the  Reserve 
forces  in  drill  pay  status.  The  Army 
will  now  have  875,000  men,  an  increase 
of  5,000.  The  Navy  will  have  628.000.  an 
increase  of  3.000;  and  I  might  mention 
that  the  3,000  increase  in  the  Navy  per- 
sonnel strength  is  provided  for  primarily 
because  of  the  requirements  for  addi- 
tional crews  and  support  for  the  Polaris 
fleet. 

The  Marines  have  a  substantial  in- 
crease of  15,000,  making  the  total 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  190,000. 

The  Air  Force,  with  825,000,  has  an  in- 
crease of  2,000  men. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  the 
strength  and  provisions  for  the  Reserves. 

The  Army  Reserve  components  total 
700,000.  with  the  National  Guard  being 
maintained  at  a  400.000  strength  level 
and  the  Army  Reserve  Corps  at  300,000. 

The  Defense  Establishment  provides 
employment  in  addition  to  our  military 
F>eople  for  more  than  1  million  civilians. 
I  might  point  out.  too,  that  in  this  bill 
funds  are  provided  for  support  in  the 
employment  of  175.000  foreign  nationals. 

As  our  report  indicates,  many  sup- 
porting expenditures  are  very  costly.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  f  Mr. 
FoRDl  mentioned  in.  his  remarks  that  in 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  you  will 
find  an  it«n  of  $920  million  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  for  military  retirement. 
I  must  remind  you,  that  within  a  very 
few  years  our  obligations  and  our  costs 
for  military  retirement  will  reach  the 
S3  billion  mark  annually.  This  situation 
is  one  that  requires  study  and  considera- 
tion in  the  hope  of  resolving  the  prob- 
lem. 

We  maintain  271  military  hospitals 
throughout  the  land,  with  medical  care 
for  dependents  and  education  for  de- 
pendents running  into  the  millions  of 
dollars.  I  might  point  out  that  in  the 
field  of  education  alone  we  are  expending 
$40  million  to  educate  152.000  dependent 
students  of  our  military  personnel. 

There  are  certain  significant  high- 
lights in  this  appropriation  bill;  for 
example,  the  committee's  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  long-range  bomber  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  discussed  here  be- 
fore and  I  know  there  is  considerable 
interest  in  the  B-70.  The  committee  in 
its  wisdom  provided  an  increase  of  $228 
million  over  the  budget  for  the  produc- 
tion   of    long-range    bombers    recom- 


mended in  this  bill  for  acceleration  of 
the  B-70's,  although  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  resist  this  action.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  door  is  open 
for  the  continuation  of  the  B-70  pro- 
gram at  an  accelerated  pace. 

The  bill  supports  817  ships  in  the 
Active  Fleet.  The  Polaris  program  now 
has  about  six  atomic  missile  submarines 
on  active  duty,  and  by  the  end  of  June 
of  next  year,  it  is  reported  there  will  be 
nine  Polaris  submarines  on  the  seven 
seas.  A  total  of  29  Polaris  submarines 
is  programed,  all  of  which  is  accelerated 
in  this  bill,  and  the  program  of  29  should 
be  provided  for  in  due  time.  We  should 
make  provision  to  procure  the  long  lead- 
time  items  necessary  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Polaris 
submarines  will  require  certain  adjust- 
ments in  order  that  they  may  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  development  that  is 
taking  place  for  a  2.500-mile  range 
missile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  .so  many 
ramifications,  so  many  important  aspects 
of  this  defense  appropriation  bill  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  know  where  to  start 
and  where  to  stop,  because  they  arc  all 
vital  and  important. 

The  antisubmarine  warfare  program 
is  probably  as  important  as  any  other 
in  our  national  security  proa  ram.  Your 
committee,  while  we  have  provided  funds 
to  accelerate  a  program  of  development 
and  research,  your  committee  believes 
that  the  Navy  should  provide  coordi- 
nated management  for  the  development 
and  research  in  the  antisubmarine  war- 
fare field,  so  that  we  can  do  a  better  job 
and  have  a  better  picture  as  it  comes 
along. 

Mention  has  been  made  only  slii^htly. 
of  the  Dyna-Soar  program  which  is  pro- 
vided for  ;.n  this  bill.  Your  committee 
believes  the  Dyra-Soar  program  to  be 
very  important  to  our  future  defense. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee ha;;  provided  S85  million  more 
over  the  budget,  makina;  a  total  of  S183 
million. 

Our  report  indicates  that  tb.e  Dyna- 
Soar  concept  entails  a  manned  glider 
capable  of  flight  at  orbital  velocity  placed 
into  orbit  with  a  high  thrust  booster.  It 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  military 
significance  because  it  would  be  a 
manned  glider,  it  would  be  a  military 
space  vehicle,  and  it  wouM  have  pilot 
control. 

It  is  not  competitive  with  the  space 
program  and  I  think  our  report  indi- 
cates that  it  would  have  no  relationship 
to  the  spEice  flight  to  the  moon.  It  is 
strictly  a  military  vehicle  and  should, 
in  the  enci.  prove  to  be  very  valuable  to 
our  national  security.  I  wonder  if  we 
are  aware  of  the  tremendous  develop- 
ments taking  place  and  the  co.^t  of  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  procrram  of  ballistic 
missiles  ard  early  warning  ,«;ystems  which 
is  under  acceleration  and  construction. 
The  15-minute  mi.ssile  warning  time  that 
this  sy,stem  provides  us  is.  perhaps,  the 
best  that  can  be  done  up  until  now.  but 
the  Midas  satellite-borne  warning  sys- 
tem will  supplement  that  sort  of  warning 
system.    So,  besides  the  development  of 
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the  missiles,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  we 
have  missiles  today  of  all  capacities  and 
many  categories.  For  example,  we  have 
a  family  of  missiles  from  air  to  air, 
ground  to  air,  and  air  to  ground,  and 
we  have  them  on  the  seas  and  we  have 
them  on  land,  and  we  have  them  circling 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Certainly,  this  is  a 
development  that  would  lead  us  to  be 
.satisfied  that  there  is  no  missile  gap  and 
that  our  security  is  second  to  none.  I 
believe  I  can  say  to  you  that  this  Is  a 
good  bill.  It  provides  the  means.  It 
is  balanced  and  it  gives  us  a  balanced 
force  and  a  balanced  power.  I  am  sure 
the  committee  believes  we  are  bringing 
to  you  today  a  bill  that  should  he  ap- 
proved in  its  entirety,  as  it  is  presented 
to  you.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  in  the  work  of  this 
committee,  and  I  am  sure  that  what  we 
have  done  will  go  far  in  providing  the 
es-st-ntials  for  a  sound  defense  program 
in  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood  1. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman  the 
problem  is  not  so  much  whether  this  is 
a  good  or  bad  bill.  Any  bill  calling  for 
the  appropriation  of  $42,700  million  is  a 
good  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting]  One  hundred 
and  one  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
may  resume. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
words  that  I  said  were  words  of  such 
wi.sdom  that  I  will  repeat  them:  It  is  not 
a  question  that  this  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
bill,  the  problem  is  that  it  is  a  good  bill; 
but  my  position  is  that  it  should  be  bet- 
ter. We  are  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
national  defense  and  it  cannot  be  too 
good. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  in  my 
district  are  willing  to  spend  every  dol- 
lar that  this  House  thinks  necessary  for 
national  defense,  and  I  think  that  is 
Hue  of  the  pi  oplo  in  every  other  district 
in  the  UniiPd  States.  I  am  a  little  em- 
barra.s.sed  tiiis  year  because  I  am  not  as 
mad  about  this  bill  as  I  have  been  about 
other  bills  for  the  last  15  years.  This  is 
a  little  "i;ooder"  than  the  other  good  bills 
that  we  talk  about. 

But  there  is  one  pha.se  of  this  matter 
with  which  I  am  in  total,  complete, 
ab.solute.  and  infinite  disagreement  with 
tlie  committee,  with  the  President,  with 
tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  everybody 
else  that  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
except  the  Army.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  this  is  a  good  bill  for  many 
reasons,  and  among  the  reasons  is  the 
sugKcstion  that  the  people  who  know 
most  about  the  problem  have  made  the 
recommendations.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
l>eople  who  know  most  about  what  the 
Army  needs  are  the  Army  people,  begin- 
ning with  General  Decker.  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  the  Army  Establishment;  and 
the  Army,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the 
Army,  persist  and  insist  that  it  needs  an 
absolute  minimum  of  925.000. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,   came  to  my  committee — and 
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this  is  a  very  sharp  character,  this  is  a 
real  tough  guy — but  I  have  sat  across 
that  table  from  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense.  Under 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  generals,  ad- 
mirals. Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Defense;  I  have  watched  them  come  and 
go  like  Greyhound  buses,  yet  because  of 
the  sound  judgment  of  the  people  of  my 
district  I  am  still  sitting  there.  But  the 
position  of  the  Army  has  never  changed 
and  they  have  detailed  for  this  commit- 
tee in  executive  session,  in  secret  testi- 
mony, where  they  would  put  everybody 
of  that  925,000. 

These  are  troubled  times,  indeed,  in 
Western  Europe.  You  can  start  shooting 
in  southeast  Asia,  Africa.  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  you  can  quarantine  that  action. 
But  let  me  assure  jou.  the  first  time  a  cap 
pistol  goes  off  anyA-here  in  Western  Eu- 
rope you  have  hac  it.  That  is  it.  You 
cannot  quarantine  any  action  in  West- 
ern Europe. 

The  Army  insist;  that  we  should  have 
another  brigade  cf  airborne  troops  in 
Western  Europe  last  night.  We  needed  a 
brigade  of  airborne  troops  in  southeast 
Asia  the  night  before  last,  and  we  did 
not  have  them. 

You  heard  the  pr  ?sentations  made  here 
several  years  ago  when  we  established 
the  Strategic  Army  Corps,  the  SAC  unit, 
and  we  were  told  that  we  would  have  an 
iiTcducible  minimum  of  four  divisions  in 
the  Army  SAC  in  continental  United 
States;  and  everyone,  the  Secretai-y  of 
Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  this 
committee,  and  the  Congress  said  four 
divisions  absolutely  in  SAC.  You  have 
three. 

You  absolutely  should  not  leave  this 
building  tomorrow  without  putting  at 
least  that  fourth  SAC  Division  into  the 
Army.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  going 
to  do.  I  am  not  going  to  propose  the 
amendment.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  pro- 
posing it.  I  hope  somebody  does.  I  see 
a  half  dozen  Members  here  who  should 
do  it.  I  will  vote  for  it  if  I  am  the  only 
one  who  does.     Thfit  is  the  .situation. 

Let  us  talk  more  about  the  Ai-my.  I 
have  been  preaching  this  for  the  last  10 
years.  I  do  not  be.ong  to  the  school  of 
thought  that  preaches  somebody  is  going 
to  push  a  button  and  we  are  going  to  have 
a  hydrogen  blast  throughout  the  world. 
I  do  not  think  t;iat  this  squarehead 
Khrushchev  is  gointj  to  delegate  to  some 
halfwit  in  an  East  German  agency 
the  starting  of  chaos  and  world  war  III. 
I  do  not  believe  that.  If  anybody  Ls  going 
to  start  it.  he  will  s.art  it.  You  may  call 
Khrushchev  anything  you  want,  but  no- 
body ever  called  him  dumb.  Do  not  call 
him  dumb.  You  are  kidding  yourself  if 
you  do. 

T  know  the  Good  Book  says  that  there 
•  ill  be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  until  the 
end  of  time.  Those  wars  will  be  foupht 
primarily  by  the  faceless  doughboy  like 
they  have  been  since  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  But  in  the 
Army  today  you  do  not  just  have  a  strong 
back  and  a  weak  mind.  You  practically 
have  to  have  a  Ph.  D.  degree  to  be  abl& 
to  participate  in  some  of  the  Army 
missile  systems.  This  is  quite  an  Army. 
Let  me  show  you  the  condition  of  this 
Army.     My   premise   is  if,   God   forbid, 
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there  will  be  shooting,  it  will  be  done  by 
the  Ai-my,  not  by  missilemen,  because  the 
first  button  that  is  pushed  on  a  missile, 
that  is  it.  Do  not  bother  moving  be- 
cause there  is  no  place  to  hide.  There  is 
no  place  to  hide. 

Now,  I  have  voted  for  every  appro- 
priation for  missiles  from  the  very  first 
one,  and  I  have  seen  them  tested  and 
fired  all  over  the  world.  This  is  great;  I 
am  for  it.  I  will  vote  for  every  dollar 
for  everj-  missile  in  this  bill.  But,  that 
is  your  left  hand.  You  are  not  going  to 
win  with  that  one.  This  will  keep  them 
off  bai3nce.  This  will  keep  things  even; 
just  keep  jabbing  your  left.  That  keeps 
them  even:  they  will  not  touch  you.  I 
am  for  that.  But,  if  you  are  going  to 
win.  you  have  to  have  a  right  hand  to 
cross  over.  That  is  the  one  you  are  going 
to  win  with;  that  is  the  one  you  are 
going  to  fight  with.  And,  there  will  be 
limited  wars,  sad  to  relate,  day  and 
night,  until  the  end  of  time. 

Do  you  know  the  size  of  the  Russian 
ground  forces?  Five  times  what  we 
have.  What  condition  are  they  in? 
There  is  not  a  better  trained  and 
equipped  army  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  there  never  was.  They  have  a  vast 
supply  of  reserves  and  militia. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  what  else.  Oh, 
you  have  a  great  Army  here.  It  w;ll  do 
its  share.  It  will  fight.  But,  what  are 
you  sending  in?  The  Russian  army  has 
been  modernized  from  top  to  bottom. 
From  top  to  bottom,  every  phase,  every 
department,  every  bureau,  every  piece  of 
hardware,  every  command  of  supply  in 
Russia  from  top  to  bottom  has  been 
modernized,  done  over,  completely  new, 
with  the  latest  things  conceivable,  not 
only  once  but  one  and  a  half  times  since 
1942.  How  do  you  Uke  that?  What 
about  your  Army?  Well,  there  is  Ji  dis- 
pute as  to  the  figure.  I  say  60  percent. 
That  is  intelligently  debatable.  1  will 
settle  for  half,  and  this  cannot  be  in- 
telligently debatable.  Now,  I  just  told 
you  that  the  Russians  have  modernized 
one  and  one-half  times  since  World  War 
II.  the  whole  kit  and  kaboodle.  You  are 
going  to  fight  tomorrow  night  with  your 
Army,  and  50  percent  of  its  hardware  is 
World  War  II  junk  and  Korean  hard- 
ware. How  do  you  like  that?  Fifty  per- 
cent of  World  War  II  and  Korean  hard- 
ware to  fight  a  great  army  modernized 
one  and  one-half  times.  Why.  you  have 
underway  now  a  retrofit  program  for 
obsolete  tanks.  5.000  of  them,  to  be  retro- 
fitted and  done  over.  Now.  that  is  all 
right.     We  are  building  M-60  tanks. 

This  is  just  as  good  as  anything  the 
Russians  have,  if  that  will  make  you 
feel  any  better.  Our  M-60  tank  is  a 
good  tank.  They  have  nothing  better 
than  that.  I  am  talking  about  right 
now.  The  Army,  the  Army  Ordnance 
people,  the  Army  Command  say,  and 
they  have  been  saying  this  for  4  years, 
that  the  Army  needs  $2.5  billion  a  year 
for  5  years  to  modernize  our  Army.  Do 
you  not  want  the  Army  modernized? 
Are  we  mixed  up  with  budget  balancers 
again?  I  went  through  years  of  this 
budget  balancing,  vis-a-vis  what  I 
needed  now.  Of  that  $2.5  billion,  $15 
billion  is  for  replacements. 


In  this  budget  we  have  $2  billion  for 
Army  hardware.  Of  that  $2  billion.  $1.5 
billion  is  merely  to  replace  what  wears 
out  every  year;  nothing  new;  no  addi- 
tions. It  will  be  new  stuff.  This  is  good. 
So  only  $500  million  is  in  this  bill  to 
modernize  your  Army. 

The  Army  .says  it  is  .short  $500  million 
in  order  to  modernize  its  program  for  5 
years. 

Now.  somebody,  beginning  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  down  through  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  substituted 
their  opinion  for  the  Army's  opinion,  and 
the  answer  is  that  we  do  not  have  the 
money.  We  want  a  balanced  defense. 
Well,  I  am  not  for  a  balanced  defense, 
and  I  can  find  the  money.  This  is  very 
simple  to  me.  Another  thing:  Do  you 
know  if  you  want  to  go  back  to  missile 
war,  the  Russians  are  capable  of  pushing 
a  button — now.  let  us  say  it  is  half  past 
4 — and  at  5  o'clock  the  missile  can 
land  at  any  designated  pHJint  they  aim 
it  at  in  the  United  States?  Let  me  ask 
all  of  you  good  people  to  pick  a  spot  in 
your  hometown.  You  pick  a  spot  in  your 
hometown  in  your  mind  right  now. 
Some  clown  pushes  a  button  in  Moscow 
and  an  ICBM  with  a  thermonuclear 
warhead  will  land  at  that  spot  in  your 
hometown  at  5  o'clock,  and  when  it 
lands  it  will  kill  dead  every  living  thing 
within  3' 2  square  miles  of  the  spot  you 
are  thinking  about  in  your  hometown; 
dead. 

If  you  think  I  am  Buck  Rogers,  do  not 
let  this  mustache  fool  you.  If  you  do 
not  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  am 
telling  you.  You  are  just  kidding  your- 
self if  you  think  this  cannot  happen  now. 
It  will  give  you  casualties  up  to  7  square 
miles  from  that  spot  in  your  hometown, 
mister,  up  to  80  percent  or  90  percent. 
In  5  years  they  most  probably  will  all 
be  dead.  Oh.  you  can  do  the  same  thing 
to  the  Russians? 

Now.  is  not  that  just  ducky?  That 
is  great.  My  old  man  is  bigger  than 
your  old  man. 

You  know  the  kids  out  on  the  curb- 
stone. So  you  can  do  it  to  them,  and 
that  straightens  everything  out  nicely, 
does  it  not? 

There  is  no  defense  to  an  interconti- 
nental bomb,  none.  We  do  not  have  it. 
they  do  not  have  it.  But  the  U.S.  Army 
research  and  development  team  have 
been  working  on  an  antimissile  missile, 
the  Nike-Zeus,  and  this  is  the  outfit  that 
gave  birth  to  the  first  good  IRBM. 
Jupiter.  They  are  the  best  missile  team 
in  the  world,  and  they  are  working  on 
it  day  and  night. 

Now  they  say  they  want  money  to  buy 
long-leadtime  hardware  to  go  into  pro- 
duction. They  want  to  set  up  a  produc- 
tion line.  It  takes  2  or  3  years  to  put 
together  the  hardware  for  production. 
They  say  they  are  about  to  break 
through,  and  they  have  done  it  before. 
Let  us  look  at  their  record.  But  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  the 
Kennedy  administration  say,  "No.  Papa 
knows  best.  You  long-haired,  flat- 
heeled  characters  don't  know  what  you 
are  doing."  Some  flyboy  in  the  Air 
Force,  some  black-shoe  admiral  in  the 
Navy,  some  former  cavalryman  in  the 
Army,  decides  that  these  space  boys  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
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so  they  do  not  get  the  money.  And  now 
you  have  lost  another  year. 

The  Eisenhower  people  were  wrong  in 
not  giving  the  money  last  year  and  these 
people  are  wrong  in  not  giving  it  to  them 
this  year,  to  set  up  production  lines,  to 
get  the  Nike-Zeus  ready  when  they 
break  through.  I  say  they  will  break 
through.  There  is  no  margin  for  error. 
This  is  the  only  potential  against  mis- 
siles that  anybody  knows  about. 

Last  year  the  administration  said,  "Go 
and  play  some  more  games  with  your  lit- 
tle chemical  set  and  get  better."  This 
year  our  people  say  the  same  thing,  "Go 
back  down  in  the  cellar  and  figure  out 
some  more  formulas,  have  some  more 
research  and  development."  This  is 
wrong.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  I  de- 
plore it. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  Navy.  You  know 
the^flght  we  have  gone  through  for  years 
on  the  carrier  program.  Let  us  not  re- 
vive that  now,  but  let  us  talk  about  the 
Navy  air  arm.  You  have  the  carriers, 
nuclear  and  conventional.  They  are 
building  and  they  are  operating.  Now 
it  has  become  an  absolute  condition  prec- 
edent to  a  successful  modern  condition 
of  war  to  have  a  carrier  strike.  This  is 
not  intelligently  debated  much  any  more. 
So  what  are  you  going  to  put  on  the  car- 
riers, carrier  pigeons  or  aircraft? 

The  Navy  has  7,200  aircraft.  The 
Navy's  replacement  annually  is  1,200, 
1,200  mere  replacements.  How  many  are 
you  going  to  buy  this  year  under  this 
bill?— 600. 

I  am  no  mathematician.  I  cannot  do 
vacuums.  I  can  barely  add.  That  is 
why  I  am  so  successful  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  But  I  know  if  I  need 
1,200  for  replacements  and  I  buy  only 
600,  the  Navy  is  short  600  aircraft.  And 
you  are  not  going  to  give  it  to  them.  Just 
so  you  know — I  do  not  care  what  you  do. 
I  know  what  I  would  do.  But,  do  not 
pretend  that  I  was  not  here  and  that  you 
did  not  hear  this.  This  is  in  the  record. 
It  will  haunt  you  someday.  Now  they 
have  decided  to  stop  building  Polaris. 
You  programed  29.  Well,  now,  what 
is  magical  about  the  figure  29?  That  is 
not  even  good  in  a  crap  game — 29.  But 
somebody  has  picked  off  the  left  field 
screen  the  number  29 — not  28 — not  SO — 
there  must  be  something  mystical .  or 
magical  about  29.  Some  fellow  looked 
at  the  morning  paper  and  saw  one  of 
those  stories  about  his  horoscope  and 
came  up  with  the  figure  29 — and  that  is 
the  end  of  Polaris.  This  is  nonsense. 
If  Polaris  is  the  weapons  system  that 
you  all  believe  it  is,  then  29  is  about  half 
of  what  the  Navy  should  have  for  that 
mission. 

They  do  not  even  ask  for  money  for 
long  leadtime  hardware  in  case  they 
wanted  to  build  30.  In  case  the  horo- 
scope next  week  said  30,  under  this  bill 
they  could  not  buy  hardware  to  begin 
the  number  30  because  it  was  not  set  up 
there.  But,  at  least  we  put  language  in 
here  authorizing  them  to  transfer. 
There  is  a  legislative  contretemps  here — 
I  read  that  in  a  book  once  and  I  use  it 
any  chance  I  get  any  more — which  pre- 
vents this  committee  from  appropriat- 
ing beyond  authorizations.  So  now  we 
could  not  put  the  money  in  for  long  lead- 


time — I  do  not  believe  it — but  wiser 
heads  prevailed  and  said.  "Use  lan- 
guage." I  disagree  with  this.  I  think 
we  should  have  put  the  money  in,  and 
if  there  was  an  issue,  it  should  be  raised 
by  somebody  against  it — and  not  by  us 
because  we  are  for  it.  I  always  under- 
stood that  the  best  defense  i.s  attack^  I 
do  not  believe  in  counterpunching — not 
in  this  business.  The  best  defense  is  at- 
tack. So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the 
money  should  be  in  here  but  I  just  want 
to  show  you  the  thinking. 

Now  something  else.  One  of  the  most 
effective  antisubmarine  operations  was 
lighter  than  air — the  blimp.  Wc  have 
developed  the  chopper  and  the  helicop- 
ters. We  have  developed  other  systems 
of  antisubmarine  warfare  that  are  slow. 
coming  along,  but  good — effective.  And 
that  pro§;ram  has  been  unscemmgly  de- 
layed wi:h  700  to  800  Rus.sian  .subma- 
rines, most  of  them  .'^norkU'.^.  with  them 
building  nuclears,  the  oppcsite  number 
of  our  Polaris.  Anything  you  have,  they 
will  have.  Do  not  forget  that.  They 
proved  how  good  they  are  technologi- 
cally— do  not  guess  that  they  are  not  as 
good.  Always  decide  in  this  business 
that  the  other  fellow  is  as  good  as  you 
are.  You  had  better  decide  that  way. 
Well,  he  is  and  the  A8W  program — the 
antisubmarine  warfare  program — has 
been  delayed.  We  have  been  continuing 
at  the  modest,  and  when  I  say  mod^^st  I 
mean  vif-a-vis  a  S42  billion  bill— and 
the  Navy  has  had  a  program  of  main- 
taining its  blimp  lighter-than-air  opera- 
tion of  $4,500,000— 4 '2  lousy  million  dol- 
lars in  a  S42  billion  program. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operation.s,  under 
examination  by  me,  said  he  thinks  it  is 
a  great  p:-ogram.  He  would  like  to  con- 
tinue it.  He  is  in  favor  of  it  provided 
we  give  him  the  money.  So.  what  hap- 
pens? So  we  do  not  give  him  the 
money;  ond  yesterday  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  the  first  time  since  it  was 
born,  scratched  the  whole  lighter-than- 
air  program  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  FI.OOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  need 
5  additional  minutes.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield  me  the  time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FI;OOD.  The  reason  for  the  4  is 
that  the  gentleman  comes  from  Dallas 
and  is  strongly  air-minded. 

These  planes  are  part  of  what  I  would 
like  for  an  airlift.  I  think  of  the  op- 
erations on  the  Congo  at  Leopoldville 
when  the  United  Nations  was  going  to 
send  in  airborne  troops  to  land,  not  jump 
troops,  arrborne  troops  to  come  in  and 
land  at  tiie  airport  of  Leopoldville.  The 
night  before  they  were  to  arrive  at 
Leopoldville  nobody  knew  on  what  side 
any  of  the  ground  troops  were.  Oil  bar- 
rels, flaming  cauldrons  were  on  the 
runway.  Overnight  that  was  straight- 
ened out.  But  suppose  it  had  not  been. 
You  could  not  drop  any  airborne  troops 
at  Leopoldville.  They  would  fly  in  from 
Germany,  have  to  turn  around  and  fly 
back.  There  was  no  airport.  It  was  a 
jungle.  Four  airports  in  Africa!  Four 
airports    to    take    these    troops,    one    of 


them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sahara, 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

We  need  these  planes.  The  Navy 
showed  me  where  there  are  six  air  bases 
in  Africa,  where  they  could  land  troops, 
but  there  were  325  lakes,  great  rivers 
like  the  Mississippi,  and  protected  har- 
bors where  they  could  land  thousands 
and  thousands  of  troops  in  sea  carriers, 
seaplanes.  We  do  not  have  any.  We 
have  none.  We  had  three  Mars.  I  went 
looking  for  them.  Do  you  know  where 
I  found  these  Navy  seaplanes,  the  Mars? 
Down  in  Argentina,  dusting  crops.  No 
seaplanes  anyplace.  No  blimps.  No 
seaplanes.  You  need  at  least  25-percent 
increase  in  your  airlift,  on  everything. 

This  is  a  balanced  defense.  Every- 
thing is  just  ducky.  Except  the  things 
that  I  am  talking  about.  We  put  billions 
into  planning,  into  a  nuclear  Navy.  The 
autiiorization  came  up  for  frigates,  the 
best  antLsubmarine  weapon  we  have; 
fust-class  destroyers,  submarine  killers. 
They  asked  for  seven — only  one  nuclear. 
Why?  Cost  too  much  money.  So  you 
are  buying  second-hand  craft,  in  my 
opinion,  good  though  they  are.  These 
are  20-year-life  frigates.  There  is 
money  in  here  for  one.  There  at  lesist 
should  be  two,  but  there  is  only  one 
That  is  wrong. 

Minuteman.  You  are  going  to  turn 
this  out  cafeteria  style,  the  ICBM  Min- 
uteman, an  excellent  missile,  going  to 
supplant  the  big  dead  pigeon. 

So  \fe  put  them  all  in  hardened  bases. 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  The  Russians  know  exact- 
ly where  every  base  is.  Tliey  can  zero 
and  pinpoint  them  with  their  missiles, 
no  question  about  that.  If  they  attack, 
they  will  attack  first  and  they  will  zero 
every  base  you  have.  Bang!  Be  sure 
of  that. 

We  propose  mobile  Minutemen  on  rail- 
road trains.  Put  them  on  great  flat 
trucks  to  go  over  the  highways  and  the 
railroad  systems  of  America.  Make 
them  mobile.  That  is  not  a  guarantee 
but  it  is  better  than  dead  pigeons  in  a 
hole.  That  was  cut  out.  That  was  a 
mistake. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
good  bill.  Anything  worth  $42  billion  is 
good,  but  it  could  be  an  awful  lot  better. 
Do  not  kid  yourselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  23  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  can 
prove  in  the  next  10  years  that  we  have 
wasted  the  whole  $42  biUion  appropria- 
tion which  we  are  making  today,  we  will 
have  succeeded.  Only  if  we  can  prove 
thai  we  have  wasted  this  $42  billion  will 
our  defense  program  be  successful  in 
maintaining  peace. 

This  bill  comes  to  you  today  with  an 
increase  provided  in  the  Kennedy  add- 
on budget  of  $2,500  million  above  the 
Eisenhower  recommendations  which 
were  sent  to  this  Congress  early  in 
January. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Maho.n  1 ,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford  i  have  discussed  the  specifics  of  this 
bill  in   detail.     I  would  like   to  discuss 
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with  you  the  philosophy  behind  our  de- 
fense program  t(»day  and  some  of  the 
things  that  I  believe  are  lacking  in  the 
present  defense  j)hilosophy  as  we  face 
the  next  4  or  5  years. 

In  our  report,  starting  on  page  5,  there 
is  quite  a  discussion  of  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  deterrence  and  its  importance 
in  maintaining  peace  as  we  look  to  the 
future.  Deterrence  involves  a  state  of 
mind  and  will.  Throughout  history,  ma- 
terially and  militarily  superior  nations 
with  divided  will  have  fallen  prey  to  in- 
ferior nations  with  united  will.  With- 
out national  character  and  commitment, 
NATO,  SEATO.  SAC,  STRAC  become  not 
deterrents  but  shi.mbles. 

The  credibility  and  respect  a.ssigned  by 
a  tempted  aggressor  to  our  militaiT 
strength  depends  upon  the  aggressor's 
estimation  of  the  manifest  will  to  use 
these  forces.  This  is  the  problem  that  I 
think  faces  Amei  ica  as  we  look  to  the 
future.  Do  we  have  the  will  to  face  up 
to  international  communism  and  the 
type  of  blufT  that  i.s  being  forced  and 
perpetrated  upon  the  world  by  interna- 
tional communism  all  over  the  world 
today. 

It  might  be  recalled  that  throughout 
1930  Hitler,  with  inferior  forces,  calcu- 
lated the  democracies  lacked  the  mani- 
fest will  to  u.se  their  combined  forces. 
Critics  today  who  assert  a  .strategy  en- 
compassing tactical  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  not  be  credible  to  the  opE>o- 
ncnt  actually  are  saying  our  will  to  act 
would  not  be  credible.  They  are  saying 
our  will  to  defend  freedom  would  not  be 
credible.  If  we  lacked  this  will,  the 
Communists  would  be  allowed  an  over- 
whelming advantage  in  their  strategy  of 
terror  to  monopol.ze  the  initiative. 

I  feel  this  whole  question  of  national 
character  is  mori»  important  than  the 
amount  of  dollars  and  cents  you  spend 
on  our  defense  budget. 

Regardless  of  hDw  much  we  appropri- 
ate in  this  bill,  it  means  very  little  if 
this  country  does  not  have  the  national 
character  necessary  to  resi.st  commu- 
nism. We  all  know  that  we  mu.st  be 
wary  and  vigilant.  We  all  know  tliat 
something  needs  to  be  done  nr  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  fieedom  will  peri.sh. 
But.  it  .seems  to  me  that  there  are  signs 
that  the  national  character  of  our  coun- 
try i.s  cracking  m  we  face  1962  and  the 
future. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  just  a  few 
symptoms  of  the  cracking  of  national 
character  as  we  look  at  the  defen.se  pro- 
gram of  1961.  1962,  and  1963.  We  liave 
but  to  ix>int  to  the  recent  debacle  in 
Cuba  and  our  backoff  in  Laos  to  show  you 
how  there  were  strong  statements  made 
by  the  President  about  how  we  would 
resist  Communist  aggression,  but  there 
was  no  action  to  back  up  these  strong 
.staiemenUs.  Strong  statements  are  now 
bring  made  on  Binlin — will  these  state- 
ments cause  us  to  blunder  into  war? 

One  of  tlie  first  symptoms  of  the 
cracking  of  national  character,  I  be- 
lieve, can  be  fovmd  in  the  example  of  the 
Polaris  submarine,  the  Polaris  missile 
which  can  spring  from  an  unknown  spot 
in  the  deep  and  Aithin  15  minutes  de- 
stroy Moscow.  And.  we  have  48  of  these 
missiles  alerted  ,tt  this  very  moment 
within    sinking    distance    of    Russian 


targets.  This  missile  which  gives  us  a 
vast  advantage  over  Russia  counts 
nothing  without  national  character. 
Khrushchev  knows  that.  Stalin  made 
his  boldest  advances  at  the  very  time 
the  United  States  had  a  monopoly  on 
the  A-bomb  in  the  late  forties.  Why? 
Becau.se  too  few  Americans  recognized 
that  the  contest  with  communism  is  a 
contest  of  character.  Today  every  move 
the  Kremlin  makes  on  the  military,  dip- 
lomatic, economic,  and  psychological 
fronts  is  targeted  to  erode  our  will  and 
our  character  to  resist. 

Last  summer  I  was  privileged  with  15 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  study  entitled  "American 
Strategy  and  Strength"  prepared  by  15 
Members  of  this  House  who  worked 
jointly  with  over  40  experts  in  academic 
and  professional  life,  evaluating  the  con- 
test of  the  free  versus  the  Communist 
world.  After  reviewing  our  military, 
economic,  and  psychological  strength  the 
report  concludes  that  "National  char- 
acter is  the  key  element  of  national 
strength."  Friends,  I  think  these  were 
wise  words  last  year  when  we  concluded 
this  report,  and  I  think  they  are  just  as 
wi.-^e  in  this  June  of  1961. 

The  ."^econd  symptom  of  decline  occurs 
and  has  its  effect  upon  our  country  as 
far  as  our  defense  posture  is  concerned 
when  the  mi.ssion  of  a  society  is  merely 
to  contain,  deter,  and  resist.  Such  a 
trembling  society  becomes  reactive. 
Satellites  surviving  in  slavery'.  We.  too. 
can  survive,  as  a  popular  novelist  pointed 
out  in  his  recent  book,  by  crawling  to 
Moscow  on  our  bellies. 

When  Communist  Russia  sets  stand- 
ards or  goals  for  us  in  the  economic  field 
or  the  spiritual  field,  decay  has  indeed 
set  in. 

In  England,  in  Canada — yes.  and  in 
the  United  States — some  apostles  of  fear 
have  lost  all  concept  of  national  mission. 
They  think  survival  at  any  low  level  is 
worth  it.  A  prominent  British  philoso- 
pher recently  indicated  that  life  under 
Soviet  slavery  is  better  than  risking  nu- 
clear v.ar  in  defense  of  freedom.  A 
prominent  Canadian  political  leader  re- 
cently advocated  that  Canada  withdraw 
from  the  North  American  Defense  Com- 
mand because  such  a  commitment  might 
involve  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  de- 
fense of  freedom. 

Th(sc  attitudes  I  believe  earmark 
decay.  The  third  symptom  of  decline 
which  has  a  real  effect  upon  our  defense 
pliilosophy  as  we  look  to  the  future 
abounds  when  citizens  want  a  central 
government  to  replace  both  their  Father 
in  heaven,  and  their  father  on  earth,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  become  perpetuai 
children.  Today  .some  people  want  the 
Central  Government  to  be  the  school- 
teacher, the  PTA,  the  clergyman,  the 
businessman,  the  family  doctor,  the  cure- 
all,  standard-setter,  regulator,  anc!  inter- 
ferer  with  the  personal  life  of  every 
American  citizen.  This,  too,  is  a  symp- 
tom of  decline  and  decay  which  has  a 
major  effect  upon  the  defense  posture 
of  this  country  and  has  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  our  will  and  our  ability  to 
resist  the  spread  0'  communism  through- 
out the  world. 

At  noon  on  January  20,  the  Eisen- 
hower  administration  passed  into  his- 


tory. I  think  it  well  to  review  the 
record  of  General  Eisenhowers  leader- 
ship during  these  immediate  past  8 
yeai-s. 

I  wish  those  who  never  came  back 
from  bloody  Belleau  Wood,  scarred  I  wo 
Jima,  and  desolate  Heartbreak  Ridge 
now  could  be  in  this  distinguished 
Chamber.  They  could  instruct  us  how- 
to  cherish  8  years  during  v.-hich  an  ad- 
ministration kept  the  peace  with 
strength  and  honor. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  is  the 
first  administration  which  did  not  dis- 
arm America  after  a  war.  So.  it  is 
shocking  that  a  few  highly  vocal,  es- 
pecially motivated  armchair  strategists 
try  to  discredit  such  a  record.  Among 
the  discre^iitors  who  flare  loudly  their 
discordant  trumpets  of  criticism  are 
those  who  fiddled  soothingly  upon  their 
violins  of  praise  for  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, an  administration  that  ig- 
nored the  dangers  of  communism  and 
dismantled  the  finest  conventional 
armies  and  the  largest  air  and  sea 
ramadas  in  history. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  rebuilt 
the  stroneesv.  best  prepared  Nation  on 
earth.  Let  Russia  attempt  a  ^carl 
Harbor.  Our  intelligence  systenf  will 
iilert  us.  and  our  retaliatory  forces  will 
strike  back  and  destroy  Russia.  Said 
the  present  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Lyman  Lemniizer: 

As  one  familiar  with  our  capablUties.  I 
w.-ini  to  assure  you  that  even  il  the  Com- 
munists launched  an  all-out  thermonu- 
clear attack  on  the  United  Stales  tonight, 
nothing  could  prevent  their  bringing  down 
upon  themseUes  vast  destruction  from  the 
retaliatory  blows  which  we  would  still  be 
able  to  delivery  against  them. 

Said  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Adm.  Arleigh  Burke: 

We  are  stronger,  far  stronger,  than  any  po- 
tential aggressor.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
our  nuclear  weapon  capabilities — it  is  true 
of  our  whole  military  postxu-e. 

Said  Air  Force  Gen.  Curtis  Le  May: 

We  maintain  military  forctfi  capable  of  de- 
terring Soviet  aggression.  Our  forces  are 
,Mrong  enough  to  prevent  war — or  win  such 
v.nr  if  it  is  thrtist  upon  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  clear-cut.  concise 
pronouncements  were  made  not  by  poU- 
ticians.  not  by  theoreticians,  but  by  mili- 
tary men. 

To  those  in  the  other  party  who  sought 
political  benefit  in  belittling  Americas 
military  strength  during  the  fall  cam- 
paign, I  say  now:  For  the  next  4  years 
your  party  must  l^r  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  insuring  that  Russia  does 
not  catch  up  with  the  vast  military 
lead  the  Eisenhower  administration  be- 
queathed to  you  on  January  20.  And  I 
warn  you  that  the  enactment  of  your 
jjlatform  promises  into  legislation  is  so 
.■^apiiing  the  economic  strength  of  our 
Nation  that  military  preparedness  will 
suffer,  and  our  lead  could  well  be  lost  to 
Communist  Russia,  and  freedom  might 
die. 

BRUSH  FIRE  WAR  PREVENTION 

In  this  dangerous  age,  let  us  never 
foi  get  that  we  face  the  outbreak  both  of 
brush  fire  wars  and  general  nuclear 
wars. 
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We  should  be  concerned  that  our  ca- 
pability to  extinguish  brush  fire  wars  re- 
mains constantly  ready.  For  few  Ameri- 
cans have  forgotten  how,  on  the  eve  of 
Korea,  we  had  only  a  one-weapon  capa- 
bility, the  big  bomb,  and  we  had  only  one 
army  division  at  full  strength.  The  Ko- 
rean disaster  forced  the  Truman  admin- 
istration to  cease  famishing  the  military 
in  order  to  conduct  a  crash  program  of 
limited  war  rearmament.  So  great  were 
the  global  Communist  threats  that  the 
military  strength  of  our  allies,  waning 
because  of  apathetic  U.S.  leadership,  had 
to  be  built  up. 

By  July  1960,  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration had  not  only  freed  many  allied 
divisions  from  a  tiedown  in  Korea 
which  permitted  the  Communists  free- 
dom of  action  elsewhere,  but  also  had 
raised  the  allied  limited  war  deterrent 
capability  to  approximately  200  ground 
divisions,  and  some  250  strategically  lo- 
cated bases. 

Had  the  Truman  administration  pre- 
pared as  had  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, Korea,  had  it  occurred  at  all, 
would  have  been  a  mere  Lebanon  opera- 
tion, not  a  taker  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican lives. 

The  problem  of  limited  war  prepared- 
ness, I  point  out,  needs  constant  re- 
evaluation.  The  vehicles  of  waging  nu- 
clear war  are  vehicles  of  the  supersonic 
age,  while  the  vehicles  of  waging  limited 
war,  the  steamer,  the  railroad,  the  air- 
plane, are  still  subsonic:  It  takes  about 
14  minutes  for  the  Polaris  missile  to  span 
1,200  miles  to  land  on  target.  It  takes 
days  and  weeks  to  move  divisions  of 
troops  by  aircraft  and  ship. 

True  enough,  our  airlift  performed 
well  in  Lebanon,  and  more  recently  in 
United  Nations  action  in  Africa. 

Still,  the  only  way  that  we  can  de- 
crease limited  war  reaction  time  to  a 
par  with  nuclear  war  reaction  time  is  by 
the  development  of  missile  carriers  for 
troops.  The  best  technological  research, 
as  yet,  makes  this  impossible.  Thus,  we 
must  maintain  our  marvelous  aircraft 
carrier  versatility,  our  allied  divisions 
near  troubled  spots,  and  improve  our 
conventional  airlift.  This  means  con- 
tinuing what  General  Lemnitzer  has 
called  a  "forward  strategy." 

The  Eisenhower  administration  took 
a  bold,  imaginative  step  to  supplement 
this  forward  strategy.  The  offer  of  me- 
dium range  ballistic  missiles  to  NATO 
can  refortify  the  NATO  deterrent  and, 
along  with  a  recommended  conventional 
war  buildup,  foil  any  Kremlin  attempts 
to  divide  and  nibble  away  NATO  by  ac- 
tions of  a  lesser  magnitude  than  a  direct 
attack  on  the  United  States.  The  Eisen- 
hower administration,  even  in  its  last 
days  in  office,  constantly  reevaluated 
military  needs,  met  new  demands  with 
the  best,  latest  modern  technology,  and 
research. 

r.S.  STHIKEB.\CK  C.'^PACITY 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  type  of  war 
resulting  from  an  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Russians  on  the  United  States. 

What  are  the  Russian  capabilities  for 
such  an  attack? 


The  recent  report  of  Britain's  Institute 
for  Strate^'ic  Studies  credits  Russia  with 
about  35  operational  ICBM's,  and  about 
200  long-range  bombers.  Her  fleet  of 
medium-range  bombers  have  a  question- 
able capacity  for  hitting  U.S.  targets. 
Their  IRBM's  cannot  hit  targets  in  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  Russia 
and  Red  China  combined — the  entire 
Communist  axis — have  about  235  instru- 
ments that  have  an  allesed  capability  of 
nuclear  delivery  upon  the  continental 
United  States. 

What  are  the  comparable  U.S.  capa- 
bihties? 

Roaming  the  seven  seas  able  to  hit 
almost  any  important  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian heartland,  are  five  Polaris  subma- 
rines with  a  combined  total  of  80  mis- 
siles, each  missile  capable  of  much  more 
destruction  than  was  rained  upon  Hiro- 
shima. Three  of  these  Polaris  sub- 
marines are  on  station  at  this  very  min- 
ute. No  military  man  would  be  willing 
to  trade  these  invulnerable,  flexible,  solid 
fuel,  instant  reaction  missiles  of  the  sec- 
ond generation  with  the  35  first  genera- 
tion, vulnerable,  liquid  fuel  Russian 
ICBM's,  which  in  some  cases  experience 
a  30-minute  delay  before  fueling  for  fir- 
ing can  be  completed. 

About  16  intercontinental  Atlas  mis- 
siles in  firing  position. 

Over  600  long-range  B-52  jet  bombers, 
each  carrying  more  destructive,  explo- 
sive pxDwer  than  used  by  all  the  com- 
batants in  World  War  II.  and  many 
equipped  with  the  Hound  Dog.  a  550- 
mile-range  missile.  Could  these  bombers 
penetrate  the  Russian  air  defenses?  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Gates  as  he  left  Office 
noted  that,  in  the  past  4  years  "Aiiieri- 
can  reconnaissance  planes  have  riddled 
their  air  defenses  and  made  a  proper 
mockery  of  their  refusal  to  open  their 
skies  as  willingly  as  we  would  open  ours 
to  them."  So,  it  seems  apparent  tiiat 
sufficient  numbers  of  these  planes,  with 
their  bombs  and  missiles,  could  reach 
Russia  to  destroy  Moscow  and  key  in- 
dustrial areas,  not  once,  but  many  times 
over. 

Nearly  1.400  B-47  medium  range  jet 
bombers,  based  in  United  States  and 
abroad,  with  a  4,500-statute-mile  range 
and  distances  beyond  with  air-to-air  re- 
fueling. 

Only  recently  SAC  placed  in  opera- 
tion B-58  "Hustlers,"  the  first  of  U.S. 
supersonic  medium-range  jet  bombers 
which  incidentally  just  broke  the  world 
speed  record  for  strategic  bomber.';. 

Fourteen  aircraft  carriers  able  to 
launch  more  aircraft  than  the  entire 
Soviet  heavy  bomber  force.  Well  over 
200  of  these  aircraft  are  with  the  6th 
and  7th  Fleets  capable  of  strikes  at 
areas  of  Soviet  military  concern. 

Eighteen  wings  of  tactical  aircraft, 
each  wing  with  a  substantial  nuclear  at- 
tack  capability   deployed    globally. 

Sixty  Thor  IRBM's  deployed  in  Eng- 
land capable  of  raining  nuclear  destruc- 
tion on  Russia. 

Thirty  Jupiter  IRBM's  being  installed 
in  bases  in  Italy,  from  which  Ru.ssia  can 
be  hit. 

Totaling  all  this,  we  see  that  the 
United  States  has  well  over  2,000  nu- 


clear carrying  vehicles  capable  of  reach- 
ing Rus.sia.  This  represents  a  sizable 
superiority  of  destructive  power. 

SOVIET     STRATEGY     OF     DECEPTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  military  lead  over 
Soviet  Russia,  which  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration passed  to  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration on  January  20,  should 
afford  that  new  administration  with  no 
rea.son  for  complacency.  Time  and 
again  military  history  tells  of  the  dis- 
astrous defeat  of  stronger  nations  by 
weaker  ones.  The  instruments  of  such 
defeats  always  have  been  surprises  and 
deceptions  which  have  destroyed  the  op- 
ponent's freedom  of  action  and  will  to 
resist. 

I  would  remind  the  new  administra- 
tion of  the  classic  deception  at  the  Battle 
of  Cannae.  Hannibal  baited  the  Ro- 
mans into  attacking  his  center,  which 
he  steadily  withdrew.  While  the 
Romans  poured  their  legions  into  the 
widening  jaws  of  this  trap.  Hannibal's 
reserves  closed  in  on  the  exposed  Roman 
flanks  and  rear.    A  massacre  ensued. 

For  8  years  now,  the  Kremlin  masters 
have  tried  to  lure  America  into  traps  like 
Cannae.  For  example,  from  1954 
through  1956,  the  Soviets  attempted  to 
deceive  us  into  concentrating  on  an  un- 
balanced massive  bomber  buildup,  at  the 
very  time  actually  they  were  switching  to 
missiles. 

What  is  more,  the  Soviets  wanted  to 
decoy  our  vision  by  dramatizing  one  or 
two  dangers,  so  we  would  forget  other 
dancers  and  react  in  a  way  which  would 
open  up  our  flanks,  our  military,  eco- 
nomic, scientiflc.  psychological,  and  spir- 
itual flanks.  The  Soviets  wanted  to 
brainwash  America  into  an  inferiority 
complex  which  would  downgrade  our 
own  achievements  and  thus  weaken  our 
will  and  confldence  to  remain  flrm.  The 
Soviets  wanted  us  to  think  in  terms  of 
one  or  two  crisis  years,  not  in  terms  of  an 
a^e  of  conflict;  in  terms  of  a  numbers- 
matching  game  where  Russia  picked  the 
weapons,  not  in  terms  of  military  forces, 
balanced  and  versatile. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
i.st ration  fell  into  none  of  these  traps, 
and  I  want  the  new  administration  to 
avoid  them. 

Neither  has  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration deigned  to  use  preparedness  as 
a  political  football.  Despite  all  the  par- 
tisan shenanigans  during  the  recent 
election  campaign,  the  Democratic  Con- 
gresses during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration increased  the  defense  budget 
over  the  President's  request  only  in  elec- 
tion years.  In  off  election  years,  they 
cut  back  so  much  that  during  the  entire 
Eisenhower  administration.  $1,658  mil- 
lion was  cut  from  President  Eisen- 
hower's requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  table  to  document 
this  statement. 

•  See  table  A.» 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  preparedness  spend- 
ing, the  Eisenhower  administration, 
standing  above  politics,  avoided  the 
perilous  peaks  of  panic  and  valleys  of 
complacency  characteristic  of  previous 
administrations.    President   Eisenhower 
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and  his  first  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm  Arthur  Radford, 
geared  preparedness  to  the  long  pull, 
v.here  not  only  would  oui'  economic  base 
remain  strong,  but  where  there  would  be 
adequate  forces  tn  bcin.u  capable  of  de- 
terring at  any  time  and  place  all  types  of 
war.  The  Eisenhower  administration 
kept  in  mind  the  protracted  conflict  and 
the  whole  dantiei. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  new  admin- 
istration will  not  return  us  to  the  past 
ups  and  downs  of  ihc  Tiuman  admin- 
istration defen.se  programs.  But,  I  am 
quite  concerned  over  the  va.st  new  do- 
mestic spending  programs  being  advo- 
cated by  PresiiJent  Kennedy.  These 
domestic  program.s  will  jeopardize  the 
long-pull  policie;:  and  imperii  our  liberty. 

MIRACLES   IN    RE.SEARCH    A.NU   LlEVFLOPMENT 

The  Eisenhower  preparedness  philos- 
ophy gave  birth  to  a  brilliant  record  in 
research  and  de\elopnuiit. 

After  World  War  II.  some  Americans 
debauched  them.selves  in  the  heavy  wine 
of  a  White  Hoi^se  leadership,  unaware 
that  future  prejia redness  would  be  pre- 
dicted upon  nuclear  weapons  and  guided 
missiles.  As  Ro  nan  citizens  once  lulled 
themselves  into  false  confidence  over 
long  outdated  lemons  the  Democratic 
administration  lullabiod  it.self  to  sleep 
with  outdated  World  War  II  ideas.  Even 
worse,  the  Democratic  President  placed 
the\'ital  Atomic  Energy  Commission  into 
the  hands  of  thase  at^ainst  the  military 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  Meanwhile,  the 
Soviet  Union  feverishly  searched  for 
atomic  means  .o  dominate  a  sleeping 
America. 

Alarmed  by  such  a  step  for  disaster. 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  as  early  as  1946. 
.sounded  the  alarm  in  Washinqton.  His 
voice,  pleading  ihai  America  .should  not 
di.scontinue  attempts  to  develop  an  H- 
bomb.  was  drowned  in  soothing  seas  of 
complacency.  From  1945  to  1949.  the 
Truman  -  Lilienthal  -  Oppenheimer  trio 
blocked  even  Ti?ller's  efforts  to  make  a 
more  effective  deterrent  of  the  A-bomb. 
Continued  protests  by  Admiral  Lewis 
Strau.ss,  plus  an  Aupu.st  1949,  B-29  flight 
which  luckily  lecorded  evidences  of  a 
Soviet  A-bomb  explosion,  plus  Dr.  Klaus 
Fuchs'  confe-ssion  that  he  had  been  leak- 
ing atomic  .secrets  finally  awoke  the 
slumbering  Whr.c  House.  It  was  almost 
too  late.  We  had  forfeited  much  of  our 
atomic  lead,  and  Russia  had  a  pood 
chance  of  beating  us  to  the  H-bomb. 

Even  after  all  this,  the  White  House 
had  to  be  prodded  by  patriots  like  Dr. 
Teller.  Admiral  Strauss.  Senators  Hick- 
enlooper  and  McMahon.  P'ortunately, 
the  Eisenliower  administration  later 
made  up  for  these  tramc  lost  years. 

l'i(:::dent  Ei.senhower  inherited  an 
equally  dantieious  la.u  in  guided  missiles, 
for  which  he  had  to  make  up. 

In  1946.  the  Army.  usin;4  German 
scienlists  such  as  Dr.  Werniu  r  von 
Braun,  liad  started  to  rebuild  the  Ger- 
man V-2  for  use  as  a  first-stage  booster 
rocket  with  the  already  developed  WAC 
Corporal  as  the  second  sta;:e.  Mean- 
while, the  Air  Force  be.can  a  prO:'-;ram. 
termed  MX-774,  to  develop  ICBM's 

What  happened  in  1947"?  Mr.  Tru- 
man impounded  $75  million  the  Republi- 


can Congress  had  appropriated  for  re- 
search and  development,  and  S17  million 
of  this  was  to  be  specifically  foi'  missile 
development.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  com- 
plained that  this  was  "the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back."  The  alarmed 
Chief  of  Staff,  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
warned  that  "In  the  field  of  guided  mis- 
siles— we  must  keep  abreast  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Neglect  to  do  so  could 
bring  our  country  to  ruin  and  defeat  in 
an  appallinply  few  hours." 

Mr  Truman  met  these  warnings  by 
cuttiny  more  deeply  in  1950  fiscal  year. 
He  impounded  $735  million  of  /ar  Ftrce 
funds,  and  ICBM  development  through 
pubhn  funds  came  to  a  standstill 

What  was  happening  in  Russia?  In 
1947  the  rocket  theories  of  the  German 
scientist,  Sanger,  created  such  e.reat  ex- 
citement that  Stalin  assigned  top  pri- 
outy  to  this  work  and  ordered  Col. 
Gu'-'.ori  Tokaev.  an  aerodynamics  expert, 
to  seek  out  San.eer  and  his  ideas  on  a 
super  rocket.  Tokaev.  who  later  de- 
fected, reports  that  Stalm  was  almost  in 
a  hysterical  clamor  for  such  scientific 
data  to  build  an  intercontinental  rocket, 
which.  .Stalin  said,  would  make  it  easier 
for  him  to  talk  to  "the  gentlcnten  shop- 
keeper. Truman."  * 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Truman  admin- 
istration did  increase  its  resef.rch  and 
development  budget  after  the  Korean 
inv;asion.  That  budget,  however,  concen- 
trated on  World  War  II  type  research 
and  development,  and  long-range  mis- 
siles were  downgraded.  But  within  the 
firsi  year  after  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration came  into  office,  the  President 
set  up  a  full-scale  review  of  the  entire 
mi.ssile  program,  and  in  fiscal  >ear  1954. 
spent  over  twice  as  much  on  longer- 
range  missiles  than  Mr.  Ti-uman  had 
done  during  his  entire  time  in  the  White 
House.  In  any  1  day  last  year,  the 
United  States  was  spending  10  times 
more  on  ballistic  missiles  than  \\as  spent 
in  all  of  fiscal  year  1952  of  the  Truman 
admiiuslration. 

Marvelous  miracles  were  performed 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration  to 
make  up  for  the  ground  lost  to  Russia. 
In  19.54.  the  Von  Neuman  committee 
said  America  could  have  an  operational 
ICBM  .somewhere  between  1960  and  1963. 
but  under  the  past  administration's 
leadership  the  Atlas  became  operational 
on  September  1.  1959. 

In  the  remarkable  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration space  program,  the  United 
Stares  cut  leadtime.  came  from  behind 
to  race  ahead  of  Russia  by  placing  32 
satellites  m  orbit,  obtaining  a  vast  va- 
riety of  scientific  knowledge,  and  obtain- 
ing a  remarkable  series  of  "firsts"  in  ex- 
ploration areas  where  Russia  lags  in  her 
space  urogram.  Russia,  by  the  way.  has 
placed  only  10  satellites  in  oibit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  request  unanimous  consent 
to  include  a  table  listing  these  firsts  and 
hence  paying  tribute  to  the  soundness  of 
NASA's  broadly  based  pro.uram. 

'See  table  B.' 

I'ML.^ais 

Mr.  LAIRD.  No  developnieiu  has  be'cn 
more  spectacular  than  the  Polaris  fleet 
ballistic  missile,  originally  planned  to  be 


operational  in  1963.  actually  operational 
today. 

Problems  in  shooting  a  missile  from  a 
submerged  submarine  and  hitting  a 
target  1.250  miles  away  were  as  fan- 
tastic as  shooting  a  beer  can  off  a  far 
distant  fencepost.  when  the  mark.sman. 
blindfolded,  was  mounted  on  a  galloping 
horse 

For  the  Polaris,  a  superior  brain  had 
to  be  created  to  make  up  for  every  up 
and  down,  side  to  side  roll,  every  sway 
and  yaw  of  the  submarine.  In  deter- 
mining the  direction  of  the  submarine 
from  true  north,  one  degree  error  could 
mean  dozens  of  miles  off  target.  Our 
other  big  missiles  under  development — 
the  Atlas  and  the  Jupiter,  for  example, 
used  liquid  fuel.  But  liquid  fuel  missiles 
in  a  submarine  presented  dangers  of  a 
sudden  explosion,  sailors  trapped  under- 
seas  in  a  doomed  vessel.  Safer  solid  fuel 
rockets,  on  the  other  hand,  as  old  as  the 
ancient  Chinese,  did  not.  however,  have 
sufficient  thrust. 

Men  like  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  and  Chief^of  the 
Polaris  project.  Rear  Adm.  William  F. 
Raborn.  Jr..  faced  and  accomplished  the 
possible  in  a  little  time  and  took  a  bit 
longer  on  the  impossible.  These  men 
had  the  courage  to  make  decisions,  to 
elminate  bureaucracy,  to  build  a  su- 
perior arm.ed  services — research — pri- 
vate enterprise  team,  and  to  keep  in 
mind  the  big  picture,  the  whole  package 

Although  Wa.sliington  bureaucrats 
would  have  hired  a  big  staff  for  6  months 
to  write  .iob  descriptions  for  a  still  bigger 
basic  staff.  Admiral  Raborn  was  no  such 
bureaucrat.  Within  10  days  after  his 
arrival  as  head  of  special  projects,  he 
had  twisted  Parkinson's  law  into  reverse, 
hired  his, basic  staff  of  50  people,  and  was 
slicing  leadtime  in  two.  His  men  did 
not  dillydally  with  long  unnecessary  ii^d- 
tape  memorandums  for  the  office  down 
the  street,  but  instead  they  'hot- 
handed'  their  questions  in  person  to  the 
person  who  could  give  them  a  prompt, 
satisfactory  an.swer. 

"Red  "  Raborn  built  teamv  ork  within 
his  steering  task  group: 

Lockheed  solved  the  problem  of  shut- 
ting off  thrust  at  the  right  moment  so 
that  the  missile  would  hit  the  target. 

General  Electric  produced  the  remark- 
able fire  control  and  guidance  system. 

Aero  Jet  General  Corp.  tested  large 
quantities  of  .solid  fuel  which  did  have 
adequate  thrust 

Westinghnu.se  helped  in  solving  the 
launching  problem. 

Electric  Boat  Division  of  General 
Dynamics,  and  otlier  companies,  busily 
constructed  the  submarine. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  took  MIT  re- 
search and  put  together  a  navigational 
system  containing  more  than  1  million 
parts. 

No  wonder  Admiral  Raborn  wrote  this 
for  the  guidance  of  many  v.  orking  under 
him: 

I  niusi  be  able  to  reach  down  to  any  level 
of  special  projects  activllj-  and  find  a  plan 
and  a  performance  report  that  logically  and 
clearly  can  bo  related  to  the  total  Job  we 
have  to  do. 
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Mr.  Chaiiman,  let  me  pass  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  philosophize  a 
bit  on  this  success,  and  point  something 
out  to  the  new  administration.  We 
want  to  know  how  America  can  stay  far 
ahead  of  Russia.  If  America  can  cut 
bureaucracy,  make  courageous  decisions, 
develop  the  free  enterprise  team,  and  re- 
late each  facet  of  national  activity  to  the 
total  job  of  preserving  freedom,  the  free 
society  will  stay  far  ahead  of  the  regi- 
mented society. 

For  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
freedom,  is  as  was  the  Polaris,  a  pack- 
age program. 

As  to  the  past  8  years,  cynical  critics 
skilled  in  tearing  down  instead  of  build- 
ing up,  of  course,  can  pick  apart  the 
package  xuitil  the  whole  is  lost.  Filled 
with  brilliant  hindsight  and  devoid  of 
any  foresight,  they  can  look  back  over 
the  past  8  years  and  show  how  certain 
things  might  have  been  better  done. 

Certainly,  after  the  fog  of  unknowns 
and  uncertainties  have  long  since  lifted, 
anyone  can  see  how  some  things  might 
have  been  done  better.  Napoleon  wisely 
spoke  from  experience  when  he  said  that 
the  best  general  is  not  a  mythical  gen- 
eral who  makes  no  mistakes,  for  only 
the  commander  without  a  command 
makes  no  mistakes.  The  best  general  is 
he  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  made 
mistakes,  but  fewer  mistakes  in  military 
preparedness  than  any  administration  in 
American  history. 

FEACZ  POWER 

Even  more  important,  the  Eisenhower 
administration  recognized  that  peace 
power  Is  a  two-sided  coin.  On  one  side 
is  preparedness.  On  the  other  side  is 
firmness.  This  two-sided  coin  has  not 
been  recognized  b^  the  new  administra- 
tion in  these  first  120  days. 

It  is  easy  to  coast  toward  seeming 
peace,  down  a  low  road  rutted  with  secret 
appeasement  and  creeping  retreat.  At 
Munich,  sometime  English  leaders  slid 
down  this  way  toward  what  they  called 
peace  in  their  time.  At  Yalta,  sometime 
American  leaders  left  principle  for  tem- 
porary harmony  with  an  incompatible 
ally.  On  the  eve  of  Korea,  sometime 
American  leaders  left  in  doubt  whether 
we  would  defend  freedom  from  com- 
munism. 

In  contrast  to  these  downhill  equivocal 
ways,  it  is  hard  to  climb  to  those  straight 
sunlit  heights  silhouetted  by  proper 
peace  achieved  through  preparedness, 
firmness,  and  justice.  This  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  achieved,  and  so 
achieved,  despite  vast  handicaps. 

Prof.  James  Atkinson,  in  his  recently 
published  book,  "The  Edge  of  War,"  rec- 
ognizes the  biggest  of  these  handicaps. 
Too  many  Americans  have  been  for  ap- 
peasement, although  they  dared  not  so 
call  it.  They  have  been  frightened  into 
wanting  an  accommodation  with  the 
Russians  at  almost  any  price. 

Atkinson  observes  that  an  article 
studying  the  positions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  appearing 
in  the  London  Economist,  posed  this 
penetrating  question:  The  Americans' 
hand  is   all   trumps.     But   will  any   of 


them  ever  be  played?     Atkinson  con- 
cludes: 
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spiiitual  insight  to  meet  and  master  the 
changes  of  the  industrial,  atomic  and 

The  trumps  can  and  will  be  played  by  an  space  revolutions. 

America    that    calls    bacJc    again    Its    great-  Table  A 

ness.    That  greatness  was  of  the  spirit.    And  jj^  niim,)n.s] 

there  is  yet  an  America  that  in  this  conflict 

of  win  can  draw  once  more  on  Its  spiritual 

heritage    with    the    call    to    action    of    the 

Prophet   Isaiah:    "Strengthen    ye   the  feeble 

hands,  and  confirm  the  weak  knees.     Say  to 

the    faintiiearted;    Take    courage,    and    fear 

not." 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  those 
with  feeble  hands  and  weak  knees  and 
faint  hearts  during  military  crises  over 

the  use  of  atomic  weapons  in  defense  i, ,.,„„.,, .t  u.nuuii.M  c.nsriSM..  jtuvlUmI  ti.r/vxMxi.'MJ 

of  freedom  or  over  diplomatic  crises  in  i.ss  timn  \,\w  Pn.-i-U'nt  n-qiKstt-i. 

regard   to  Berlm,  Suez,   Lebanon.   For-  Tabie  b 

mosa,  Quemoy-Matsu.    Some  have  per-  r.-.^^-cn  major  "firsts"  achieved  by  U.S.  space 

mitted   fear   to  fester   inferiority  com-  pro 'ram  durint^  i960: 

plexes  which  would  weaken  the  trumps  pioneer  V:  Fnrst  to  send  message  22.5  mil- 

that  America  has.     Some  have  been  all  Uun  miles  from  earth. 

too  willing  to  let  the  Kremlin  name  the  Tiros  I:  First  weather  satellite — sent  back 

suits,  set  the  goals  for  space  programs  22  ooo  photos. 

or  economic  growth,  with  America  being  ,  V"^?^!-  ^  °,   ^^"""^  navigation  satellite  to 

the  weak  mimic.  olnions^'"'  ^         '           ^"^"^^'-i"^*  ^  «* 

The    Eisenhower    administration,   uti-  ^"^Mldaril:    First   heat-sensing   satellite   to 
willing   to   play   the   weak   mimic,   took  direct  mi.ssiie  launchings. 
courage,  feared   not,  ended   the  Korean  Transit  II  A:  First  to  carry  another  satel- 
war,  played  from  the  highest  trump  of  iite  into  space  to  study  solar  efrects, 
all — a  free   unfettered   system,   set  our  Discoverer  xill:  First  satellite  capsule  re- 
own  goals,  and  maintained  the  honor-  covered  a.ner  orbit. 

able  peace   through  mUitary  prepared-  ^""^^    ^'    ^^'"^    reflector    communication 

ness,     diplomatic    firmnes,s,     and     hiyh  •'^«ff'''ite 

„,.^;_;*  .„!  *„i»v,  Dipcoverpr    XIV:    First   satellite   recovered 

spiritual  faith.                                 ^              .  tn  midair  after  orbit. 

Let  credit    rest    where    credit    is    due  courier  IB:  First  repeater  communication 

A  principal  taught  in  training  for  World  .satellite. 

War  II  has  even  lasted  out  the  space  age.  Explorer  VIII:  First  satellite  to  investigate 

A  commander   is   responsible  for   what-  methods  of  improving  radio  communications 

ever  his  command  does  or  does  not  do.  ''» ''•he  ionosphere. 

In  the  past  8  years.  D^v•ieht  Ei.senhower  Dii^covercr  xvil:  First  to  record  effect  of 

was  truly  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Dur-  ^"^^^^ -^^'^^^  radiation  on  human  tissue  after 

ing   the  past   8   years,    every   American  i^"g  ^P^"  flights. 

hearth  has  been  increasingly  safe  from  Mr,  WESTLAND.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 

war  and  from  appeasement.    The  prayers  the  gentleman  yield? 

of  all  Americans  are  for  our  new  Com-  Mr.   LAIRD.     I   yield   to   the   gentle- 

mander  in  Chief — we  pray  he  will  assume  man  from  Washington, 

the   responsibilities    of    Commander    in  Mr.  WESTLAND.     First  of  all,  I  want 

Chief  with  strength  and  firmness.  to  comphment  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 

Our  country  must  maintain  a  sense  of  cc;ns]n  on  the  excellent  presentation  he 

destiny,  a  feeling  of  union  with  those  h;is   made   and   the   exposition   he   has 

who  came  before  us,  with  those  among  given  to  this  House  of  the  status  of  our 

us  now,  and  with  those  yet  unborn.  defen.se  forces.     I  know  of  what  great 

America  does  have  a  mission,  a  mis-  interest  that  is  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 

sion  that  warmed  the  world  in  1776,  and  try  and  to  the  people  of  the  world,  as  a 

let  us  not  forget  it.  matter  of  fact.     But.  I   am   very  par- 

This  Nation  was  born  in  the  decision  ticularly  interested  in  section  537  of  this 

that  how  a  nation  survives  is  as  impor-  bill  which  says  that  no  part  of  the  funds 

tant  as  whether  it  survives.  appropriated  herein  shall  be  available 

This   experiment    in  hberty   did   not  for  paying  the  cost  of  advertising  by  any 

happen  out  of  chaos  and  chance.    It  was  defense  contractor  and  that  such   co.st 

made  to  endure    so  long  as    individual  shall  not  be  considered  a  part  of  any 

Americans  boldly  dare  to  plan  their  own  defrnse  contract  cost 

lives,  nobly  give  to  their  country  instead  There  was  a  story'  in  the  newspapers 

of  just  receive.  ^^is  morninq  that  the  gentleman  from 

America  can  hold  so  high  a  sen.se  of  wi.sconsin   who   has   the  floor  got   this 

purpose  that  all  the  world  will  know  that  phra.seology  or  this  section  put  into  this 

the  United  States,  a  nation  under  free-  bill 

nnH^/l J^^  n?T'^'    ^''^°"-    V  "^Vf"  ^r.    LAIRD.     I    think    the    story   was 

under     regimentation,     represents     the  ,,^,,  j  j,,^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^^  l^  ^^. 

This  high  purpose   can   only   be   de-  f^i'"^!  ^'ckover^    I  happen  to  have  had 

rived  from  the  mainstream  of  our  West-  ^^"^  ^^°''^'  ^^^^^^  ^°  "^^  attention. 

ern  heritage.     That  stream  springs  from  ^^'-  WESTLAND.     I,  too,  talked  to  Ad- 

the  wisdom,  law.  and  art  of  Greece  and  °^""al  Rickover  over  a  year  ago  on  the 

Rome,    the    sacred    teachings    of    our  "matter  of  the  George  Washington  sub- 

Judeo-Christian  heritage,  and  the  ex-  marine  toy  where  the  admiral  had  told 

periences  of  our  enduring  Constitution,  me  that  if  he  were  a  Soviet  agent  and 

From  this  rich  past  emerge  the  com-  was  unable  to  obtain  the  plans  of  the 

passion,     courage,     self-discipline     and  Polaris  submarine  that  he  would  be  will- 
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ing  to  pay  $1  million  for  this  toy  which 
you  can  buy  in  any  corner  drugstore 
for  a  couple  of  dollar.-^.  He  also  said  the 
FBI  had  told  him  at  one  time  that  the 
Soviet  was  very  anxious  to  find  out  how 
we  made  our  heat  exchangers,  and.  as  a 
result  of  that.  Rickover  and  his  people 
were  very  careful  in  theii  plans  and  spec- 
ifications of  how  the.se  heat  exchangers 
were  evolved  Neverthelc.'s.  to  his  great 
amazement,  he  found  a  complete  de- 
tailed explanation  of  how  these  heat  ex- 
rhancers  were  made  and  what  materials 
were  used  and  the  whole  thing  put  forth 
111  an  advertisement  m  nne  of  iliese  tech- 
nical magazines  so  that  ine  Soviets  were 
able  to  obtain  that  information  witlioiu 
any  trouble  at  all. 

I  believe,  and  I  think  tlie  gentleman 
f  1  om  Wisconsin  doe<  also,  that  one  way  of 
stopping  this  easy  access  to  our  secrets 
IS  to  have  this  piece  of  lesislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  I  understand  tliis 
section  might  be  subject  to  a  i'>onif  of 
order,  but  I  would  hoj-p  Hiat  no  Mombcr 
of  this  Hou.se  would  make  a  ixiint  of 
order  to  thus  particular  scclii)n:  because 
in  my  belief,  and.  I  believe,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  many  others  here  in  tho  House,  this 
IS  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  keep  our 
secrets  and  not  .just  hanti  them  out  to 
the  Soviets 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  agree  viLh  the  gentle- 
man from  WashiiiKton  It  is  most  im- 
portant. I  think,  to  maintain  this  .sec- 
tion m  the  bill.  In  the  testimony  wliicli 
was  given  before  our  committee  U  was 
developed — and  this  was  not  put  on  the 
record  in  the  transcript,  but  was  ofT-the- 
lecord  discussion — that  secret  after  .se- 
cret was  given  away  through  advertise- 
ments by  manufacturers  of  various  partes 
and  components  of  defense  vehicles  and 
defense  program  items 

Mr.  WESTLAND,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  his  committee 
for  having  put  this  .section  ;n  the  bill, 
and  I  hope  it  stays  there. 

Mr,  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  whether 
there  is  any  appropriation  provision  in 
this  bill  that  would  havr  a  tendrncy  to 
lessen  the  strength  of  tlie  Naiional 
Guard  ^ 

Mr.  LAIRD,  The  tendency  would  be 
.just  the  reverse  President  Krnnedy  m 
his  add-on  budget  reoucsted  a  360.000 
force  level  for  the  National  Guard.  This 
committee  increased  the  National  Guard 
strength  level  and  madr  funds  available 
to  maintain  a  National  CUiaid  of  400.000 
men. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  T  thank  the 
L;entleman. 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlio 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington, 

Mr,  PELLY.  On  page  32  of  the  report 
on  this  bill  there  is  reference  to  the 
matter  of  excess  or  surplus  military  in- 
stallations. I  believe  reference  lias  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey  in  previous  colloquy.  There  is 
.some  language  in  here,  however,  which. 


frankly.  I  do  not  understand.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  could 
clear  it  up  for  me.  It  refers  to  Fort 
Lawton  virtually  in  downtown  Seattle, 
Wash.,  where  a  sizable  "missile  master" 
installation  has  been  appended  to  a 
somnolent  vestige  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
days.  Did  the  committee  have  in  mind 
that  It  was  an  installation  which,  as  I 
undrr.stand  the  language  of  the  report, 
mi'.',ht  be  used  for  .some  more  glamorous 
activity"? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  tlie  committee 
had  in  mind  that  it  might  be  used  for 
some  mo!-e  u-ef ul  activity. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Ti'xas  clarify  for  the  record  exactly 
what  this  language  mearus.  referring  to 
the  u-rC  of  marginal  sites  or  a  somnolent 
vestige  of  the  Coast  Artillery  days?  It 
IS  on  ijat!(  32  of  tlie  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  yield,  Mr.  Chairnian.  we 
havo  encoura£!<^d  the  practice  of  using 
existing  in.«tallations  for  new  d^-fense 
programs  wherrver  this  was  practical, 
because  often  it  is  i)os..ibIe  to  save  a  lot 
f/  monf'v  by  doing  .so. 

What  we  ha\e  tried  to  do  in  this  in- 
stance is  to  shork  officials  of  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  into  takins  a  good  hard 
look  at  many  of  our  facilities  with  the 
view  r>f  abandoning  tho.se  that  are  not 
needed.  And  with  the  view  of  using 
other  facilities  more  fully  for  the  pur- 
po.ses  for  which  they  are  be.st  designed. 
This  (xample  seems  to  be  a  ca.se  of  put- 
ting a  very  modern  weapon  in  a  very 
inappropriate  and  otherwise  not  too  use- 
ful place.  This  is  not  summary  action  of 
the  committee.  It  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Department  to  the  type  of  thing 
which  the  committee  feels  should  be 
lookfd  at  in  a  very  close  manner.  That 
is  the  'general  feeling  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
centlpman  from  Wisconsin  has  expii-ed, 

Mr  FORD,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
thp  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  sulKommittee.  In  discu.ssing 
Items  in  our  rep>ort.  the  question  has 
bern  asked  of  me  whether  there  was  any 
attempt  madr  by  the  committee  this  year 
to  depait  from  th.e  philo.sophy  of  our 
re;xirt  of  last  year  wherein  we  di.scu.s.sed 
ihp  w  hole  auction  of  deterrence  and  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  being  imminent 
and  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  of 
defending  ourselves  without  waiting  for 
the  actual  blow  to  land. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  well  recall  the  refer- 
ence in  the  reportjl^  year,  I  cannot 
speak  for  member^Jraie  committee  but 
I  do  not  believe  wfe^iave  chanaed  our 
tliinkina  on  this  subject, 

Mr,  LAIRD,  We  di.scus.sed  it  at  .some 
length  in  the  markup,  and  I  could  not 
find  the  reference  when  I  was  asked 
about  thi.*:  a  little  earlier, 

Mr,  MAHON.  I  had  not  understood 
thiore  was  to  be  a  reference  in  the  report 
to  the  matter  of  who  might  strike  the 
first  blow.  I  believe  the  members  of 
the  com.mittee  feel  that  citizens  and  of- 
ficials of  the  United  States  should  not 
get  up  every  morning  and  shout  from 
the  housetops,  before  breakfast,  that  we 


will  in  no  wa.v*  take  action  against  an 
opponent  until  after  we  have  actually 
been  struck  a  devastating  blow,  I  think 
we  have  talked  too  much  about  our 
absorbing  the  first  blow,  I  want  to 
leave  considerable  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  opponent  as  to  just  how  long 
suffering  this  country  may  be  in  these 
matters.  I  would  like  to  get  him  into 
somewhat  of  a  state  of  imbalance  with 
reference  to  this  matter.  There  is  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
depart  from  the  position  we  took  last 
year.  If  we  know,  if  we  are  positively 
sure  that  an  attack  upon  us  is  imminent, 
thei  e  is  no  reason  for  the  country  to  sit 
idly  by  and  be  clobbered  before  we  take 
suitable  defensive  measures. 

Mr.  LAIRD  That  is  an  element  of  de- 
terrence that  we  would  not  want  to  deny 
the  United  States, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Certainly  not.  Yet  we 
do  not  w  ant  to  be  guilty  of  saber  I'attling 
and  the  threat  of  preventive  war.  We  do 
not  want  to  endanger  the  cause  of  peace 
We  simply  want  to  protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation.  We  must  keep  up 
our  Liuard  and  protect  ourselves. 

Ml-  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
tlie  yenileman  from  Alabama  I  Mr, 
An^kews  I  , 

Mr,  ANDREWS.  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
Polaris  system  is  now  a  reality.  This 
program  has  from  its  conception  been 
of  extreme  interest  to  our  committee 
arid  ha.*;  received  the  fullest  support  of 
the  committee. 

Today  and  for  years  to  come,  the 
names  of  two  outstanding  naval  officers 
will  be  associated  with  the  system. 
Those  men  are  Vice  Admirals  Raboi^n 
and  Rickover.  Both  men  have  done  a 
superb  job.  They  have  given  freely  of 
their  time  and  talents  to  make  possible 
this  wonderful  weapon  of  deterrence 
which  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  as- 
set that  we  have  in  our  arsenal  of  de- 
fen.se.  Because  of  the  untiring  efforts 
and  devotion  to  duty  on  the  part  of  these 
two  great  men.  the  Polaris  system  has 
become  ojierational  years  ahead  of 
schedule. 

During  thp  past  fiscal  year  1 1961 '  the 
Polaris  program  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  accomplishing  its  stated  pro- 
gram. In  rapid  succession,  significant 
milestones  were  achieved.  Commencing 
July  20,  1960,  U.S.S,  George  Washington 
successfully  demonstrated  the  complete 
weapon  system  capability  by  firing  two 
Polaris  mi.ssiles  while  submerged  off  of 
Cape  Canaveral.  Again  on  schedule, 
George  Washiyjgton.  filled  with  16 
Polaris  missiles,  deployed  to  her  over- 
sea station  in  November  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  U  S.R,  Patrick  Henry  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  same  year. 

This  >ear.  on  schedule.  USS  Robert  E. 
Lee.  outfitted  wHh  her  deadly  load  of 
missiles,  joined  her  two  sister  ships  on 
station,  making  a  total  of  48  powerful 
Polaris  missiles  standing  guard  as  a 
member  of  the  defense  team. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  operational 
forces,  the  support  forces  have  similarly 
been  brought  mtc  operational  status. 
The  production  capabilities  geared  to 
mept  the  requirements  of  the  system  are 
continuing    to   turn   out   the   necessary 
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equipments.  The  Naval  Weapons  Annex 
at  Charleston,  S.C..  which  checks  out 
the  complete  missile  and  places  it  in 
the  submarine,  became  operational  in 
time  to  outload  the  submarines  for 
oversea  duty.  The  necessary  spare 
parts  and  other  support  have  been 
drawn  together  under  a  Polaris  supply 
office  and  this  has  insured  an  orderly 
flow  of  vital  support  materials  to  these 
powerful  ships.  In  addition  the  sub- 
marine tender  Proteus,  havng  been 
lengthened  by  physically  cutting  her  in 
two  and  inserting  a  44-foot  section 
amidships,  has  had  installed  specialized 
equipment  and  trained  personnel  to  do 
the  necessary  second  echelon  mainte- 
nance work  on  the  complicated  weapon 
system  aboard  the  Polaris  submarines. 
As  you  know,  this  tender  is  also  deployed 
overseas  where  it  regularly  provides  up- 
keep capabilities  in  a  sheltered  anchor- 
age to  the  submarines  when  they  return 
from  their  60-day  patrols. 

Lastly  but  most  important,  the 
superb  personnel  manning  these  Polaris 
submarines  have  received  their  training 
in  the  intricate  equipments  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  .several  crui.ses  of  the.'se  sub- 
marines clearly  demon.^^trates  that  they 
were  alert  and  competent,  quite  capable 
of  performing  their  assigned  missions 
should  they  have  been  called  upon  to  do 
so.  Due  to  the  necessary  detail  in  which 
the  training  of  these  fine  men  must  go. 
the  Navy  is  providing  in  their  training 
establishment  on  a  time-phase  basis,  the 
necessary  equipments  which  will  give 
these  lads  the  necessary  skills  to  perform 
their  duties  aboard  ship.  This  nuclear 
submarine  is  the  first  machine  which 
we  have  built  that  has  more  endurance 
than  the  men  who  man  her.  For  this 
reason  the  Navy  has  provided  two 
trained  crews  per  submarine  to  relieve 
each  other  in  their  long  cruises  under- 
neath the  ocean  water. 

While  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose 
in  detail  the  accuracies  achieved  by  the 
Polaris  submarines  firing  in  near  opera- 
tional mode,  I  have  been  assured  that 
they  have  done  extremely  well  and  the 
entire  system  is  quite  reliable  foi*'  the 
initial  period  of  its  development.  There 
is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  continued 
improvement  both  as  to  quality  and  per- 
formance will  be  achieved  as  the  Navy 
continues  to  bring  more  of  these  power- 
ful ships  into  being  on  an  accelerated 
schedule.  To  me.  the  Polaris  system  is 
an  indication  that  as  v  e  go  more  and 
more  into  the  time  area  of  these  tre- 
mendous weapons,  satellites,  space 
travel,  and  the  like,  it  seems  that  the 
seas,  the  open  oceans  of  the  world,  be- 
come increasingly  attractive  as  a  place  in 
which  to  base  these  tremendous  weapons 
of  war.  These  great  submarines  moving 
beneath  the  water  cannot  be  detected 
by  satellites  circling  around  this  globe, 
and  their  ability  to  move  from  one  part 
of  the  world  to  another  via  the  open 
oceans  makes  it  a  most  powerful  weapon 
indeed. 

The  significance  of  this  weapon  in  our 
arsenal  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Cruising  silently  and  quietly  in  the  great 
depths  of  the  oceans  with  thousands  of 
square  miles  available  to  them,  sur- 
rounded  by   friendly   land   masses   not 


available  to  potential  enemies  for  erec- 
tion of  detection  devices,  the  Polaris 
submarines  can  be  considered  relatively 
invulnerable  to  surprise  attack.  Each 
of  these  submarines,  packing  more 
punch  in  TNT  equivalent  than  all  of  the 
bombs  dropped  by  both  sides  in  World 
War  II,  including  the  two  A-bombs, 
makes  a  marked  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense posture  of  tliis  countrv.  The 
long,  20-yoar  life  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine is  a  welcome  contrast  to  high 
ob.solescent  rate  weapons  of  other  typos 
which  fit  into  our  deterrent  defpn.se  ar- 
senal. It  i>  felt  that  this  weap<-in  sys- 
tem should  do  much  to  stabilize  the 
larger  expenditures  wJiich  this  country 
necessarily  m.ust  make  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriate major  war  defense  capability. 

The.se  characteristics  and  the  fiiie  per- 
formance of  the  naval  industrial  t^am 
was  recognized  by  our  President  when 
he  sliowed  special  confidence  in  the 
system  by  bringing  fonvard  into  fiscal 
1961  5  Polaris  submarines  which  had 
been  programed  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
making  a  total  of  10  in  fiscal  year  1961 
for  a  grand  total  throu.",h  that  year  of 
19  Polaris  submarines,  built  or  building. 
Then,  again  in  fi.scal  year  1962.  the 
President  has  asked  that  the  Cons^ress 
authorize  and  appropriate  funds  for  10 
additional  submarines  for  a  total  (.f  29 
submarines  through  fi.-^cal  year  1962. 

Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  pro- 
gram are  funds  for  new.  more  powcifiil, 
and  longer  range  missiles,  the  A-3, 
which  will  add  four  times  the  sea  room 
which  these  can  u.se  and  still  keep  targets 
under  surveillance.  Result  of  this  accel- 
eration and  augmentation  will  cau.se 
these  submarines  to  be  produced  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  a  month  about  2 
years  from  now  and  these  should  provide 
a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  defense 
posture. 

There  are  no  long  leadtime  items  in 
fiscal  year  1962  for  submarines  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  In  response  to  questions,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  stated  that  studies  are 
now  underway  to  determine  what  the 
particular  mix  of  weapons  of  tins  kind 
should  be  and  that  when  this  is  d^^cided 
that  there  may  be  or  may  not  be  require- 
ments for  long  leadtime  items  for  future 
Polaris  submarines.  It  takes  .some  42 
months  to  build,  construct  and  pro- 
vide a  well-equipped  Polaris  submarine 
to  the  fleet.  This  long  leadtime  has  in 
the  past  been  cut  to  some  30-odd 
months  through  Congress  in  a  timely 
way  providing  certain  long  leadtime 
items  a  year  ahead  of  the  actual  layini;- 
down  of  the  submarines.  When  one 
takes  a  look  at  the  intricate  construction 
of  one  of  :hese  tremendous  submarines 
we  all  can  be  proud  of  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  the  American  people  which  has 
brought  into  being  some  3  years 
ahead  of  schedule  this  tremendous 
weapon  system.  Freemen  working  in  a 
free  society  can  always  lead  the  way  if 
properly  motivated  and  properly  led. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  prayeiful  hope  is 
that  it  will  never  be  nece.ssary  to  fire  a 
single  one  of  our  Polaris  missiles  in 
anger,  but  it  is  comforting  to  know  that 
through  the  years  ahead  increasing 
numbers  o.:"  missiles  will  be  added  to  the 


fleet,  and  each  one  will  be  capable  of 
being  flied  on  a  fixed  target  with  deadly 
accuracy  and  with  a  tremendously  de- 
structive  warhead,  from  hidden  bases. 

These  well  known  facts  should  make 
any  potential  enemy  stop,  look,  and 
listen. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. '  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Seely-Brown] 
may  extend  hi.',  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  renue.'t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEFXY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  followed  with  interest  the  presen- 
tation by  the  able  floor  manager  of  this 
bill,  and  I  would  like  to  comment  very 
briefly  about  a  reference  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  because  it  supports 
a  cau.se  in  which  I  have  labored — vainly 
up  to  now,  I  micht  add. 

On  page  42  of  the  committee's  printed 
report  on  this  bill,  under  the  subtitle 
■  Proper  Utilization  of  Production  Facili- 
ties," the  committee  says: 

Maximum  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
both  public  and  private  facUitiPs  to  Insure, 
not  cn!y  that  s'.irh  a  base  is  available  in 
tbe  event  of  mobilization,  but  that  pmix-r 
use  is  mnde  of  all  competition  po.sslble  in 
the  varlius  prx-urement  areas.  Particularly 
IS  thpre  a  need  for  further  studies  of  the  poli- 
cies relating  to  the  auardmg  of  contracts  to 
private  and  naval  shipyards.  Tlie  commit- 
tee is  not  convinced  that  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  Is  taking  pro[)er  advantage  of  the 
strong  element  of  c  .mi)etitK.n  which  is  avail- 
able in  the  ship  building  and  repair  field. 

It  w  as  my  own  realization  of  this  fact. 
Mr.  Chairman,  winch  moved  me,  earlier 
in  this  .'.e.'ision.  to  introduce  H.R.  5357. 
under  the  provisions  of  which  at  leiist 
75  percent  of  all  remodeling,  moderniza- 
tion and  repair  of  naval  vessels  would  be 
required  to  be  done  in  private  shipyards. 

The  Department  of  Defense  objected, 
said  it  would  tie  its  hands,  and  would 
be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
national  defense,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  that. 

However,  the  powerful  Appropriations 
Committee  has  now  made  the  same  point 
tiiat  I  was  trying  to  make,  and  I  believe 
that  we  have  here  a  subject  which  de- 
serves .■■:erious  consideration  and  action, 
and  not  to  be  dismissed  out  of  hand,  as  it 
has  b*^^-en. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Roudebush  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  for  1962. 

I  would  especially  like  to  comment  on 
page  7  of  that  report,  concerning  long- 
range  bomber  production  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  noted  that  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
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duction  of  long-range  bombers  in  the 
sum  of  $448,840,000,  and  especially  note 
that  the  committee  specifically  recom- 
mends that  first  preference  in  the  use  of 
available  funds  be  given  to  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  B-70  bomber  program. 

I  certainly  concur  with  the  committee 
In  its  decision  that  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  has  gone  too  far  in  proposing 
the  discontinuation  during  calendar  year 
1962  of  production  of  the  B-52  and  B-58 
bombers  while  at  the  same  time  restrict- 
ing the  development  of  other  manned 
bombers,  especially  the  B-70. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  our  very 
formidable  force  of  manned  bombers 
constitutes  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war. 
and  the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee will  provide  adequate  funds  to  as- 
sure us  of  an  adequate  force  of  such 
manned  bombers. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  limitations 
of  both  intercontinental  and  intermedi- 
ate range  mi.ssiles,  and  I  feel  that  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  feels  a  great 
sense  of  relief  in  these  battle-ready 
squadrons  of  heavy  bombers  deployed 
throughout  the  world.  The  airborne 
alert  practices  and  capabilities  of  such 
force,  to  me,  provide  a  great  assurance 
of  the  ability  to  perform  massive  retalia- 
tion in  case  of  attack.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  total  appropriation  for  long- 
range  bombers  earmarked  in  this  bill  be 
approved  by  this  body. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  ro.se:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keogh.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
I  H.R.  7851  >  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  Jun?  30.  1962.  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  i^ome  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


W.A.TER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  'he  bill  'H.R  6441'  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
program  of  water  pollution  control,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota':' 

The  Chair  he.irs  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Blat- 
NiK,  Fallon,  Jones  of  Alabama,  Smith  of 
Mississippi,  Ceamer.  Baldwin,  and 
Schwencel. 


PERMISSION  TO  REVISE  AND  EX- 
TEND REM.\RKS  ON  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  on  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill  today  be  permitted  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEIRS  OF  ANTHONY  BOURBONNAIS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4500)  to 
donate  to  the  heirs  of  Anthony  Bourbon- 
nais  approximately  thirty-six  one-hun- 
dredths  acre  of  land  in  Pottawatomie 
County.  Okia..  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Line  10.  after  "less"  insert:  ".  subject  to 
a  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  a  right 
of  access  across  such  land  whenever  needed 
for  public  purposes  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISTRICT     OF    COLUMBIA     APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL,    1962 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  until 
midnight  Monday.  July  10,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill,  1962. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD  resei"V'cd  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  in  the  House  on 
Wednesday,  July  12. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSING  BILL 


Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
ferees may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
S.  1922,  the  omnibus  housing  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
ferees may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  6027,  the  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro.n  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  announce  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  housing  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow. 

I  further  desire  to  announce  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills),  will 
some  day  this  week,  perhaps  tomorrow. 
if  not  the  next  day.  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  following  bills : 

H.R.  5852.  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

H.R.  7678,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
of  wild  nnimals  and  wild  birds  which  are 
intended  for  exhibition  in  the  United 
States. 


COMMITTEE   ON  RULES 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  WORTHY  LIFE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  r  k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tins  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  sermon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  18,  the  Reverend  Robert  P. 
Gates  of  Rrst  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Peoria,  delivered  a  most  timely  sermon 
on  "The  Worthy  Life."  based  upon  the 
text  found  in  the  Book  of  Philippians 
1:  27-2:  11. 

I  would  call  particular  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  manner  in  which 
Reverend  Gates  treats  the  "tractors  for 
prisoners"  deal  with  Castro  as  a  "dra- 
matic illustration  in  our  day  of  the 
tragedy  and  the  bankruptcy  of  this 
la^ck  of  understanding  of  conduct 
worthy  of  a  Christian." 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  the  full  text  of  the  sermon 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Worthy  Life 

(Sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Robert  P.  G.itcs. 

First    Presbyterian     Church.     Peoria,     111  , 

June  18,  1961) 

Tlie  articulate  commentators  of  life  have 
been  telling  us  that  we  happened  along  in 
lite  when  things  are  Inordinately  difficult 
or  out  of  shape.  According  to  them,  the 
world  is  not  quite  normal.  Great  move- 
mcni,s  among  people  and  nations  are  taking 
place.  The  world  for  the  moment  seems  to 
lack  direction.  Mankind  Is  riding  on  the 
bubbles  of  a  boiling  caldron,  and  disturb- 
ances are  bursting  out  all  over. 
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One  needs  only  to  page  through  our  news- 
pajjers  and  news  magazines,  or  read  the 
speeches  of  our  public  officials  from  the 
President  on  down,  to  see  this  theme  and 
attitude  arising:  We  are  faced  with  a  pe- 
culiar and  a  unique  situation.  Our  gen- 
eration is  threatened  by  special  circum- 
stances. 

Now,  one  can  muse  through  an  old  li- 
brary, as  I  did  last  week  in  the  Hotel  Mo- 
raine In  Highland  Park,  where  I  attended 
a  ministers"  conference.  In  this  gracious 
hotel  there  is  a  library  where  a  barroom 
would  normally  be  placed  in  a  more  modern 
hotel.  I  wandered  into  that  library  for  a 
little  stimulation  of  the  mind,  and  there 
I  picked  up  a  book  of  old  vintage.  In  this 
book  were  various  themes  on  life,  some 
were  written  by  Seneca,  some  by  Marcus 
Aurelius.  and  some  by  19th  century  com- 
mentators. Each  observer  seemed  to  see  his 
own  generation  as  men  who  were  driving 
down  a  highway  at  night  In  a  dense  fog 
where  signposts  and  landmarks  were  en- 
cased or  obliterated  in  a  cloud.  No  man 
could  be  certain  which  fork  In  the  road  to 
take. 

The  usual  advice  to  the  reader  was  to  re- 
main with  a  Quid  attitude,  try  to  do  the 
best  one  can,  stay  on  good  terms  with  one's 
fellow  man.  And  then,  when  the  present 
emergency  is  over,  then  will  be  the  time, 
then  will  be  the  opportunity  to  develop  and 
direct  one's  life  toward  sound  policies  and 
goals  and  stand  firm  on  well-proved  prin- 
ciples. 

Well,  in  our  Scripture  this  morning,  we 
find  Paul  writing  to  the  people  in  the 
church  at  Phllippi  in  much  the  same  vein. 
Like  every  other  spokesman  of  any  age.  he 
sees  his  world  as  a  world  gone  wrong.  He 
tells  his  followers  that  they  live  In  a  warped 
and  crooked  generation.  But,  having  said 
that,  he  differs  greatly  from  our  modern 
commentators  or  the  ancient  commentators. 
Paul  gives  some  very  definite  instructions 
how  a  person  is  to  respond  and  make  deci- 
sions. He  gives  the  Christian  community 
t.ien.  and  the  Christian  community  now.  a 
frame  of  reference,  a  standard  of  judgment, 
a  table  of  values  by  which  one  can  measure 
or  mark  out  a  course  of  action  and  follow  it 
in  certainty  that  he  is  walking  in  right 
paths,  that  he  is  making  right  decisions, 
that  he  is  following  the  right  road,  even 
though  he  Is  unable  to  see  the  final  goal  or 
the  destination  to  which  that  road  takes 
him. 

Paul  begins  by  saying,  "Let  your  conduct 
be  worthy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

You  ask,  "Well,  what  Is  the  Gospel  of 
Christ?" 

It  Is  simply  this:  God  is  an  active  agent: 
a  responsive  power,  a  conscious  being,  alive, 
alert,  and  acting  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Now,  this  Is  not  just  some  philosophical 
Idealism.  It's  not  some  optimistic  hope. 
It  is  not  an  opiate  of  the  soul.  Rather,  It  is 
a  historical  fact.  ( 

Contemporaries  of  Jesus,  a  first-century 
carpenter,  became  aware  that  all  of  their 
opinions  and  attitudes,  presuppositions,  and 
Ideas  that  they  held  concerning  God's  char- 
acter. His  love.  His  compassion.  His  extreme 
power — this  power  of  re-creation  to  bring 
wholeness  and  health  where  there  was  bro- 
kenness  and  disease — was  In  some  way  bound 
up  in  this  man,  Jesus.  And  those  who  had 
the  spiritual  insight  became  convinced  that 
Jesus  was  no  rtiere  carpenter  turned  prophet, 
nor  a  preacher,  but  was  In  fact  the  very  In- 
carnation of  God,  or,  as  they  put  It,  the  Word 
of  God,  or  God's  power  wrapped  up  In  human 
form  so  It  could  mediate  and  Interpret  Itself 
to  men  through  a  form  that  men  could 
understand. 

No  longer  was  the  truth  of  God's  personal 
Involvement  In  man's  history  left  to  the 
prophets,  the  philosophers,  or  sacred  writings 
and  traditions  of  the  people,  for  all  of  these 
media    need    Interpretation.      Certainly    we 


need   to  urderstand   language   if   we   are   to 
understand  a  book,  or  a  writlnc;,  or  a  speech 
These  medi.i  need  interpretation.    But  a  per- 
son  is  a  self-interpretlne;   being. 

One  need  not  know  Russian  to  know  If 
Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  expressing  luve  or  hate 
One  need  not  kiiow  Chinese  to  understand 
Mao  Tse-tung.  One  needs  no  Spnnl.=h  to  un- 
derstand Cfistro.  Nor  is  any  language  neces- 
sary to  understand  mother  love  People  as 
people,  persons  a.s  persons,  by  their  very  acts 
and  by  their  very  expressions,  are  self-Uiter- 
preting. 

So.  first,  the  pood  nov.-s.  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  is  nothing  more  than  the  self-inter- 
preting fact  that  Gc'd  cares  iov  men.  We  see 
this  in  Jesiis'  life  amon^  men. 

Second,  the  fact  of  Jesus  is  ;i!.so  proof  that 
God's  power  can  be  manifested  in  and 
through  a  :man.  And  third,  the  very  life  of 
Jesus  shows  that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
has  the  pov>-er  to  hrint;  His  purposes  for  that 
universe  to  goals  He  determnies.  even  thoiigh 
He  has  constructed  that  universe  so  that 
men.  who  -jvere  bnrn  in  His  own  image  and 
likeness,  h  ive  inviolate  freedom  to  act  as 
they  wish  to  act.  For  it  is  within  freedom 
that  God  works  toward  His  final  purposes 
and  plans  for  men. 

Or  piit  it  another  way,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  this ;  There  is  a  pro'^ess  directed  by 
God.  or  a  process  that  is  G^  d.  that  is  running 
as  a  thread  through  the  history  of  the  world 
and  weaving  it  togetlier  in'o  a  design  ordered 
by  God.  This  is  the  good  news  cr  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

Now.  not  only  is  this  seen  and  understood 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  we  see  His 
acts,  and  as  we  vmderstnnd  His  words,  but 
history,  Uk<.  witnesses  to  the  truth  that 
neither  men.  nor  a  majority  of  men,  can  so 
use  their  freedom  to  enslave  the  minds,  the 
lives  or  the  activities  r>f  other  men  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes,  and  'lie  plans 
and  the  programs  that  man.  or  mankind,  on 
*its  own  would  determine. 

Last  week  Mr.  Barnett  spoke  from  this  pul- 
pit on  the  subject  of  change.  He  reminded 
us  that  life  never  remains  the  same  things 
do  not  stand  still.  And  he  was  right,  as  far 
as  he  went.  Men  live  In  a  dynamic.  In  a 
moving.  In  a  changing,  in  a  creating  world 
Change  is  bcund  into  the  very  nature  of  our 
universe,  and  it  is  well  that  we  understand 
this  truth. 

Mr.  Barnett  confronted  us  with  the  truth 
that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  returning  to 
old.  familiar  surroundings  It's  Impossible  to 
turn  back  the  clock  and  reconstruct  life  and 
existence  like  It  used  to  be:  and  Mr  Barnett 
was  correct  in  finishing  his  sermon  on  that 
point.     But    that  is  only  point  I 

An  old  prtaching  profes-sor  once  told  me. 
"Bob,  make  .a  point  and  never  say.  'on  the 
other  hand.'  You  can  always  preach  'on  the 
other  hand'  next  week."  And  so  this  week  I 
am  stating  "on  the  other  hand"  of  what  Joe 
said  last  week.  For.  on  the  other  hand,  there 
Is  a  changelessness,  a  certainty  of  truth,  a 
fact  of  life  that  is  changeless.  It  is  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  truth  of  God's  witness, 
the  truth  of  His  power  among  us.  and  that 
never  changes.  That  truth  is  the  solid 
foundation,  the  unmovable  structure  upon 
which  all  of  the  universe,  all  of  our  society, 
is  grounded. 

Now,  to  hold  this  truth  does  not  make  one 
a  reactionary.  He  Is  not  attempting  to  turn 
back  the  clock.  Nor  Is  one  a  conservative  in 
the  sense  tliat  he  wants  to  stand  still 
Rather,  a  person  who  understands  this  truth 
becomes  a  believer  in  the  most  liberal  dy- 
namic by  which  a  man  can  live  For  it  is 
the  acceptarxe  that  the  living  God.  the 
creating  God  Is  moving  with  you  and  among 
you,  guiding  your  way  of  life  as  you  grope 
your  way  ttirough  the  dense  fog  of  life. 
And,  while  tiiere  are  no  signposts,  one  knows 
with  all  his  being  that  the  Builder  of  the 
Highway,  the  One  who  has  marked  out  your, 
or  my,  final  destination  is  with  us,  assisting 


us  In  our  decisions,  and  when  either  you  or 
I  come  to  a  fork  In  the  road,  knowing  this, 
we  know  that  we  can  make  the  right  turn. 

Thus.  Paul  says  to  every  Christian  that 
as  he  drives  through  the  dense  fog  and  the 
turmoil  of  his  life  he  Is  to  "lead  a  life  worthy 
of  this  Gospel  of  Christ."  and  "he  is  to  stand 
firm  in  one  spirit,  in  one  mind,  contendin-^ 
as  one  man  for  the  Gospel  faith,  meeting  op- 
ponents without  so  much  as  a  tremor." 

He  adds  that  in  this  one  mind  and  one 
spirit  the  community  of  Christians  can  con- 
tend as  one  m.an,  a  man  whose  cotirage  Is 
transmuted  to  conviction,  so  strong  that  his 
opp<jnents  see  this  attitude  as  a  sure  sign 
to  them  that  their  doom  Is  sealed,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  sign  to  the  Christian  of  his  own 
salvation. 

What  a  tremendous  call  to  the  worthy  life. 
A  man  of  this  confidence  Is  not  concerned 
with  the  clouds  of  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  has  the  insight  to  know  that  man  will 
always  live  In  a  fog  of  physical  foment. 
Meti  at  every  point  In  time  will  live  In  a 
warped  and  a  crooked  generation,  as  every 
rommf^ntator  of  every  age  sees  about  him 
Perhaps  it  could  even  be  argued  that  the 
clouds  and  the  fog  that  encase  a  man  are 
also  of  GfKis  creation,  created  so  that  every 
man  will  have  an  opportunity  Individually 
to  exhibit  the  conviction  of  God's  activity 
with  him.  For  if  there  were  no  fog.  and  one 
had  a  clear  roadmap.  a  man  could  drive  to 
his  destination  without  any  show  of  faith. 
If  he  knew  beforehand  tha'  there  were  no 
dead  ends  of  life,  no  abyss,  if  he  thought  and 
bf^lieved  that  everyone  would  reach  his  des- 
tination regardless  of  what  turn  in  the  road 
he  made,  then  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
its  free  choice,  no  freedom  at  all.  Under 
this  scheme,  with  a  clear  roadmap  showing 
every  road  leading  to  the  final  destination, 
men  are  simply  pawns  with  whom  God  plays 
games.  Tlie  very  Idea  of  freedom  contains 
within  it  the  thought  that  one  will  either 
win  or  lose,  rejoice  or  suffer,  through  the  vise 
of  his  free  choice. 

Now.  Isn't  It  sad  that  the  American  people 
av.d  some  of  Its  most  powerful  leaders  and 
articulate  molders  of  public  opinion  do  not 
.share  this  convinced  confidence  In  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ:  do  not  share  the  truth  of  the 
g^Kid  news  that  men  ought  to  be  and  must 
be  allowed  to  exhibit  their  God-given  free- 
dom: refuse  to  believe  that  by  and  through 
the  u.se  of  that  freedom.  God's  plans.  God's 
power,  and  God's  purposes  will  be  worked 
out  toward  those  destinations  and  those 
goals  that  God  has  for  men?  Isn't  It  sad. 
pnd  Isn't  it  a  tragedy  that  folks  who  are  not 
soundly  convinced  of  this  Gospel  of  Christ — 
the  truth  of  God's  power  among  freemen, 
as  a  living  being — are  very  anxious  to  prac- 
tice an  ethic  that  belongs  solely  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  one-minded  men  who  do  stand 
firm  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ? 

Paul  speaks  of  those  who  are  worthy  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  as  those  who  will  'contend 
as  one  man  for  the  gospel  of  faith"  •  •  • 
•who  win  meet  their  opponents  without  so 
much  as  a  tremor"  •  •  •  "this  will  be  a 
sure  sign  to  those  opponents  that  their  doom 
is  scaled"  Then  Paul  goes  on  in  this  letter 
to  the  PhlUpplans,  "If  then,  our  common 
life  in  Christ  yields  anything  to  stir  the 
heart,  any  loving  consolation,  any  sharing 
of  the  spirit,  rivalry  and  personal  vanity  has 
no  place  among  you.  but  you  should  humbly 
reckon  others  better  than  yourself.  And  you 
must  look  to  each  other's  Interests,  and  not 
merely  your  own." 

Yoti  see,  men  and  women,  the  problem  of 
our  time  Is  this:  There  are  folks  who  went 
to  practice  the  second  half  of  what  Paul  has 
said  without  first  accepting  the  first  half. 
Oh.  they  are  anxious  to  express  love  for  one 
another.  They  are  hopeful  that  no  rivalry 
will  find  a  place  between  men.  They  are 
anxious  to  look  after  others*  Interests,  not 
only  their  own.  They  are  anxious  to  dem- 
onstrate  that  they  are  no  better  than  any 
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other  pel  son.  And  they  are  willing  to  make 
certain  sacrifices  to  bring  this  hope  and  this 
high  ethic  to  reality.  When  they  act  this 
way.  they  assume  that  they  are  practicing 
the  Christian  ethio.  Tliey  attempt  to  apply 
thCbC  words  of  Paul  to  themselves,  and  apply 
them  to  their  actions  and  their  way  of  living 
without  first  and  foremost  accepting  the 
truth  of  the  Go*pel  of  Christ.  Yet  they 
fall  to  see  that  P:iul  begins  these  laudable 
instructions  concerning  humility  and  lack 
of  rivalry  and  looking  after  each  other's  in- 
terests in  the  subjunctive  case.  He  says, 
"If — if,  then,  our  common  life  is  In  Christ — 
then  do  so  and  so" 

You  see,  men  and  women,  without  first 
submitting  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  these  instructions  of  Paul  concerned 
with  looking  after  others'  Interests,  con- 
cerned with  having;  no  rivalry  between  men. 
become  a  weak,  a  wishy-washy  do-goodism 
that  brings  disaster  upon  tho'^e  who  would 
follow  this  way  of  life.  For,  unless  one  first 
understands  that  God  controls  His  purposes 
and  is  an  active  agent  among  men.  then 
following  this  eth.c  leads  only  to  disaster. 
For  the  first  of  wJiat  Paul  says  contradicts 
the  second. 

Remember,  Paul  liegan  by  saying  that  if 
we  lead  a  life  worthy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
we  'will  contend  with  a  man."  He  saj-s  we 
are  engaged  in  a  contest  And  the  very  stat- 
ure of  our  soul  will  make  that  man  see  that 
his  doom  is  sealed.  In  the  second  part  he 
speaks  about  havli.g  no  rivalries  He  knows 
that  rivalries  should  not  exist  among  men 
who  share  a  common  life  m  Chrlbt  But  he  is 
fully  aware  that  those  who  share  a  common 
life  in  Christ  will  -ontend  as  one  man  and 
meet  and  defeat  opj  onents — those  opponents 
who  feel  that  men  control  this  world,  and 
that  men's  processe?  are  the  only  active  agent 
in  this  world.  He  knows  that  a  Christian  will 
contend  with  a  man  who  trusts  only  in  him- 
self and  has  no  place  for  God  in  the  sclieme 
of   things. 

Perhaps  we  have  no  more  dramatic  illus- 
tration in  our  day  of  the  tragedy  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  this  lack  of  utTderst;'.nding 
of  conduct  worthy  of  a  Christian  than  we 
have  in  this  "tracors  for  prisoners"  deal 
with  Castro 

Let's  look  at  ihtt  for  a  moment.  The 
American  people  w  >re  propo.'-a  lined  by  a 
man  who  holds  the  <i  million  people  of  Cuba 
in  slavery.  True,  sone  of  the  Cuban  people 
like  slavery.  Others  do  not.  Those  who  like 
to  live  as  slaves  to  tne  state  ;ire  granted  the 
freedom  by  the  state  to  live  in  the  political 
security  that  the  state  gives  them.  Yet  there 
arc  others  In  Cuba  who  prefer  to  live  as  free- 
men. How  many  of  the  8  million  are  of  this 
mind  we  do  not  knew.  But  we  are  told  on 
gixxl  authority  that  ("astro  believes  that  200.- 
000  prefer  freedom.  Ijr  he  has  at  the  present 
time  200.000  Cubans  in  15  of  his  conrentra- 
tion  camps.  These  2  )0.000  are  a  threat  to  his 
dictatorial  domination. 

Now.  Castro  also  fears  that  he  hasn't  col- 
lected all  freedom  lovers  For  on  May  30 
he  called  for  one-hal:  million  more  volunteer 
spies  to  form  100. JOO  new  neighborhood 
groups  of  the  vigil. uUes.  He  needs  mure 
vigilantes  because  he  has  decreed  that  people 
who  return  home  la'.e  at  night  must  report 
to  the  vigilantes  and  give  them  detailed  re- 
ports of  their  activi:ies  The  Havana  radio 
paid  this:  "Let  there  not  Iv  a  sinele  block, 
a  sinijle  workshop,  a  sinsle  factory,  cx^pera- 
tive,  or  work  center  without  its  committee 
for  the  delcnse  of  liie  revolution." 

Evidently,  if  one-ualf  million  more  vigi- 
lantes are  needed,  there  must  be  at  least 
that  many  more  people  who  prefer  freedom. 
I  didn't  suppose  laat  any  man  knows  ex- 
actly how  many  of  the  millions  of  Cubans 
prefer  freedom  to  shivery.  But  certainly,  as 
an  absolute  minimum.  It  would  be  the  200.- 
000  already  in  concentration  camps,  and  the 
or.e-half  million  who  would  have  to  report 


to  these  one-half  million  vlsrllante.?.  or  else 
some  vigilantes  would  have  no  one  to  ques- 
tion. 

Several  weeks  ago,  1,500  soldiers  of  fortune 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  free  these 
slaves  of  Cuba.  Some  of  these  soldiers  were 
killed  and  others  escaped  Castro  contends 
that  he  captured  about  1,200  of  the  1.500  who 
attacked  the  Island.  Now,  this  slaveholder. 
this  dictator.  profKJsed  that  he  would  return 
1.200  of  these  partlcvilar  prisoners  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  or  millions,  that  he 
now  holds  if  the  American  people  would 
give  him  machines — machines  that  would 
strengthen  his  ability  to  hold  the  rest  of  the 
8  mUlion  Cubans  In  slavery. 

And  what  is  the  response  here  In  America? 
Do  our  leaders  of  public  opinion  stand  firm 
in  one  spirit  with  convinced  c^^nfidence  that 
God  will  not  countenance  the  enslavement 
o'  freedom  by  the  tyranny  of  man?  Do  we 
stare  into  the  fanatical  eyes  of  Castro  and 
say  with  our  very  stature  that  we  are  totally 
convinced  of  the  power  of  Gcxl  to  destroy 
his  aims— to  destroy  the  idolatry  of  making 
himself  Jind  the  stale  the  diEi>enscr  or  the 
grantor  of  freedom''  Docs  the  very  p<osture 
of  our  souls  become  a  sure  sign  to  Castro 
that  his  "doom  is  sealed — and  at  the  same 
lime  a  sign  to  us  of  our  own  salvation,"  and 
a  sign  to  those  captured  Cubans  of  their 
salvation? 

No!  We  argue  whether  the  tractors  are 
farm  tools  or  roadbuilders.  as  if  that  were 
an  is:ue.  We  argue  whether  the  tractors 
are  payment  for  the  1.200  prl.soners  he  hold.-, 
or  whether  it  is  some  sort  of  indemnifica- 
tion lor  the  destruction  that  took  place 
when  these  soldiers  of  fortune  fought  and 
died  for  freedom  on  the  beaches  of  Cuba. 

And  why  do  we  do  this?  Wh.y  do  we  uy 
to  practice  ihe  Christian  idea  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  rivalry  between  men.  that 
we  ought  to  look  to  others'  interests  and  not 
only  to  our  own?  Why?  Because  people 
say  it's  Christian  It's  moral.'  It's  good. 
But  when  they  say  that,  they  must  reject 
the  Gosp.-I  of  Christ.  For  they  must  reject 
the  truth  that  God  will  not  countenance  the 
enslavement  of  millions.  They  reject  the 
fact  that  every  Christian  has  an  obligation 
to  make  known  the  trtith  of  God's  sovereign 
power  in   tlie  affairs  of  men. 

You  see,  men  and  women,  if  we  attempt 
to  practice  a  Christian  ethic  without  first 
believing  in  the  gcxjd  news  of  the  Gospel. 
then  our  actions  become  weak,  and  they 
become  immoral — immoral  because  they 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  holder  of  slav- 
ery over  milllon.s.  We  try  to  go  over  and 
snatch  away  1.200  freedom  loving  people  as 
if  they  will  be  slave.<=  forever  if  we  don't'  get 
them  out  of  Cuba  this  month.  And  we  do 
it  knowing  that  Castro's  power  over  millions 
of  others  will  be  Increased  Now  we  come 
to  the  most  tragic  siiuaiion.  We  said  that 
we  would  fade  these  1.200  prisoners  for 
about  $15  million,  and  now  Castro  wants 
$28  million  We  are  now  putting  a  man  on 
a  block  like  a  slave  dealer  and  saying.  "Oh 
one  man  Is  worth  about  $10,000.  but  now 
you  have  raised  it  to  $20,000,  and  he  Is  not 
worth  that."  Last  night's  radio  said  that 
this  committee  for  freedom,  or  deahng  in 
tractors  with  Castro,  had  rejected  the  $28 
million  offer  and  they  want  to  go  back  to 
the  $15  miUicn  offer. 

There  is  nothiiig  m  the  Christian  doctrine 
that  would  countenance  such  behavior  By 
what  moral  right  do  we  put  a  man  on  an 
auction  block?  By  what  system  of  values 
does  oiie  determine  if  the  bid  is  too  high? 

Jesus  stood  absolutely  firm  against  re- 
ligious orders  that  would  enslave  a  man's 
life.  He  stood  firm  against  political  orders 
that  would  enslave  a  man.  ^he  whole  Chris- 
tian community  grew  because  Christians 
"contended  as  one  man  for  the  Gospel  of 
faith."  Those  first  century  Christians  "met 
their  opponents  without  so  much  as  a 
tremor.  '     "It  became   a  sure  sign    to   their 


opponents  that  their  doom  waa  sealed — and 
at  the  same  time  a  sign  of  salvation  for 
those  who  believed  In  the  Gospel  of  Christ  " 

Now.  of  course,  this  Castro  tractor  deal  is 
not  only  Immoral,  and  un-Chrlstian,  but  It 
borders  on  treason,  which  also  Is  un-Chrls- 
tlan.  Paul  states  in  the  Book  of  Romans, 
that  we  are  to  respect  and  be  loyal  to  our 
Government  And  what  Is  our  situation 
here'  We  are  dealing  with  a  ruler  with 
whom  our  Government  has  formally  broken 
diplomatic  relations.  He  Is  a  person  our 
Govemnient  has  determined  Is  unacceptable 
in  any  sort  of  transaction.  This  determina- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy  toward  other  peo- 
ple lies  exclur-ively  in  the  hands  of  our  Presi- 
dent Now.  whether  his  judgment  is  right 
or  wrong  is  Iseside  the  point,  for  In  our  form 
of  government  he  bears  the  responsibility  to 
m.ake  this  determination.  Now,  when  a  pri- 
vate person  gives  aid  or  comfort  to  an  enemy, 
when  he  nets  in  response  to  his  own  private 
judgmen'.  regardless  of  the  morality  of  that 
judgment,  and  substitutes  his  private  view 
for  that  of  the  officers  to  whom  he  has  en- 
trusted the  Nation's  secizrlty.  it's  an  overt  act 
of  dislovalty. 

Jesus  himself  said.  "Render  unto  Caesar, 
things  that  are  Caesar's."  And  the  determi- 
nation of  our  foreign  policy  belongs  to 
Caesar,  belongs  to  our  President.  Now,  every 
f:ee  American  can  speak  out.  He  can  critl- 
clre  his  chosen  leader.  He  can  say  that  his 
i^aders  are  wrong.  He  can  argue  for  those 
leader-,  to  change.  But  when  he  overtly  acts 
counter  to  the  official  Intereets  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  foreign  affairs,  he  has  commit- 
ted a  disloyal  act. 

Tr;  itors  In  history  have  always  rational- 
ized their  acts  by  saying  that  they  did  what 
they  did  to  serve  humanity.  "The  traitor 
has  always  placed  his  private  judgment  above 
that  of  the  Goverrm:ient.  This  is  the  plea  of 
a  Hiss.  This  Is  the  plea  of  a  Rosenberg  This 
is  the  plea  of  every  scientist  who  wants  to 
give  our  atomic  secrets  to  Russia,  or  did 
give  them  to  Russia.  He  says  he  does  It  for 
humane  reasons.  He  says  that  his  Govern- 
ment was  wrong  in  keeping  these  things  ' 
secret.  He  may  be  right,  and  he  may  be 
wrong.  Perhaps  our  Government  did  have 
bad  judgment.  Perhaps  our  Government 
used  good  judgment.  But,  whether  good  or 
bad.  the  fi.Telgn  affairs  of  this  Nation  can- 
not be  left  to  the  private  acts  of  its  citizens. 
This  is  the  chief  ix)wer  that  belongs  to  the 
President. 

If  our  President  wishes  to  pay  some  in- 
demniiy  caused  by  the  invasion,  then  as 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates  he  has 
the  right,  the  responsibility,  and  power  to  do 
so  You  and  I.  as  free  Americans,  can 
crnicize  him  for  his  judgment  But  he  has 
the  right  to  make  'ihat  Judgment.  If.  In 
his  judgment.  It  is  expedient  then  every 
one  of  us  as  an  American  citizen  will  be 
obligated  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  de- 
cision and  to  share  In  Its  consequences. 
Thus,  a  group  of  private  citizens  has  no 
right  to  make  private  deals  that  would  aid 
and  support  a  country  with  which  we  have 
broken  relations  Let's  face  It!  Unless 
Castro  knew  that  some  tractors  would  help 
him.  he  never  would  have  asked  fcr  them 

Now.  there  l.s  an  act  of  Congress  called 
the  Logan  Act  that  toviches  on  this  point  of 
private  cilizens  not  being  allowed  to  deal 
with  foreign  nations  under  cert'\in  situa- 
tions, but  this  tractor  deal  goes  way  beyond 
the  Logan  Act  in  us  , implication.  For  we 
are  taced  with  a  further  problem 

There  Is  a  rumor  running  rampant— we  see 
it  in  otu-  newspapers — that  the  President  is 
Eunporting  the  jjrivate  attempts  to  aid  and 
support  Castro  even  though  he  has  deter- 
mined as  public  policy  that  we  should  have 
no  dealings  with  him.  Now.  If  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
ca.'=e.  then  of  course  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings should  be  Instituted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,     in     order     to     determine 
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whether  or  not  there  is  in  fact  duplicity  in 
the  handling  of  our  foreign  affairs  by  our 
President.  One  would  hope,  and  one  would 
pray,  that  the  rumor  wotild  be  proved  false, 
not  only  for  the  President  personally,  but  for 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Por.  men  and  women,  if  and  when  our 
Nation  reaches  the  fjoint  where  those  in 
power  cease  to  understand  the  Gospel  of 
Christ:  cease  to  understand  that  one  camot 
be  doubleminded,  regardless  of  one's  station; 
cease  to  understand  that  when  anyone 
reaches  a  crossroad,  God  demands  that  a 
man  choose  one  fork  or  another,  trusting  in 
God  to  help  him  make  that  decision;  and,  if 
our  leaders  are  not  aware  of  this  law  of  God, 
if  they  cannot  be  true  to  the  calling  to  which 
they  are  called,  then  our  country  is  doomed. 
For,  whether  men  like  to  admit  it  or  not,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  true.  God  is  a  power,  an 
acting  agent,  bringing  His  purposes  to  frvii- 
tion,  calling  men  to  trust  in  Him.  As  Paul 
said,  Christ  is  Lord!  History  is  our  witness 
that  when  a  nation  cannot  "stand  firm  with 
one  spirit  and  one  mind,  contend  as  one  man 
for  the  Gosfjel  of  Faith  and  meet  opponents 
without  so  much  as  a  tremor.  "  then  it  is  our 
doom  that  is  sealed,  not  the  doom  of  our 
opponent.  When  that  times  comes,  ruin  will 
fall  upon  both  the  idolaters  of  statism,  and 
the  believers  of  God,  for  rain  falls  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust  alike. 

Certainly,  your  personal  faith  as  a  Chris- 
tian^ helps  you  to  know  that  this  life  is  not 
the  end-all  and  the  be-all  of  life,  that  there 
is  a  city  built  for  you,  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  But 
your  earthly  existence,  your  house,  your  fam- 
ily, your  business,  your  property,  will  fall 
with  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  The  Christian  faith  is  no  bomb 
shelter. 

And  finally  this:  We  who  believe  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  live  in  the  great  hope  that 
whether  this  Judgment  is  to  fall  upon  us  or 
not  depends  in  good  measure  upon  you  and 
me  as  Individuals.  Just  how  firm  can  we 
be?  God's  word  to  us  is  to  lead  a  life  worthy 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Well,  how?  This 
Is  what  Paul  says,  "Do  all  you  have  to  do 
without  complaint  of  wrangling.  Show 
yourselves  guileless  and  above  reproach, 
faultless  children  of  God  in  a  warped  and 
crooked  generation,  among  whom  you  shine, 
as  stars  in  a  dark  world,  as  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  life  ' 

Paul  pleads  with  us  not  to  be  confused 
where  we  stand.  Our  obedience  is  to  God, 
and  to  His  purposes;  we  are  to  risk  our  total 
life  on  Him.  And  when  we  say  obedience, 
we  mean  total  obedience.  Paul  tells  us, 
"You,  my  friends,  must  be  obedient  as  Jesus 
was  obedient  to  God,  even  unto  death." 

He  says,  "You  must  work  out  your  own 
salvation  in  fear  and  trembling."  meaning 
that  you  and  I  must  pick  and  choose  our 
way  through  the  fog  of  this  life.  No  one  is 
going  to  do  it  for  us.  And  why  have  we 
been  given  this  fearful  experience  of  choos- 
ing one  road  or  the  other?  Is  it  not  in  order 
that  we  might  discover  for  ourselves  what 
Paul  tells  us,  "Por  it  is  God  who  works 
within  you.  inspiring  both  the  will  and  the 
deed   for  His  chosen   purpose." 

The  worthy  life  calls  for  this  sort  of  con- 
fidence. We  must  know  that  whatever  be 
uur  problem,  whatever  be  our  difficulty.  God 
IS  at  work  within  us  inspiring  both  our  wills 
and  our  acts  for  His  chosen  purposes.  And 
God's  purposes,  we  are  told  over  and  over 
aeain.  are  that  men  should  be  free.  Men 
should  be  slaves  to  no  claim  that  usurps 
the  claim  of  God's  sovereign  power  over 
men.  Every  activity  that  strengthens  the 
Claim  of  enslavement,  be  it  political  en- 
slavement, economic  enslavement,  social  en- 
slavement, mental  enslavement,  physical  en- 
slavement to  disease  or  handicap,  must  be 
met  without  so  much  as  a  tremor  For  we 
ouB;ht  to  know  without  a  measure  of  doubt 
that  it  is  true,  eternally  true,  that  Christ  is 


Lord,  that  God  is  with  men.  And,  as  Chris- 
tians, you  and  I  must  "let  our  conduct  be 
worthy  of  the   Gospel  of  Christ." 


RECLAMATION  PAYS 

The  SPEA:xER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hous€,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  AsPI^■.^LLl  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  4  years  I  have  appeared  annually 
before  the  Pablic  Works  Subcommittee 
of  the  Hous'  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  sujiport  of  appropriations  for 
reclamation  proc;rams.  On  the  occasion 
of  these  appearances.  I  have  suggested 
that  an  orderly  and  realistic  construc- 
tion program  for  reclamation  could  very 
well  be  $300  million  annually— approxi- 
mately one- half  of  which  would  come 
from  the  General  Treasury  and  the  other 
one-half  wo'.ild  come  from  the  Reclama- 
tion F\ind  itself.  With  the  passmc  of 
the  years,  the  amount  from  the  General 
Treasury  would  become  less  and  less  as 
the  repayment  program  of  presently  con- 
structed reclamation  projecUs  and  those 
in  the  pro-;es.s  of  being  constructed 
brings  more  and  more  revenups  into  the 
Reclamation  Fund. 

Considerirg  the  total  amount  of  S300 
million  as  a  Federal  expenditure — and 
even  the  sup  sorters  of  reclamation  would 
a^ree  to  such  an  assumption,  although 
at  the  present  time  only  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  annual  expenditure  is  a  di- 
rect drain  on  the  Treasury  and  almost 
the  entire  aTiount  is  repaid — this  would 
amount  to  approximately  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  Uncle  Sam's  annual  expend- 
itures being  invested  in  that  part  of  the 
conservation  program  labeled  Recla- 
mation." Considering  only  the  funds 
that  are  provided  by  appropriation 
from  the  General  Treasury,  the  annual 
expenditure  for  reclamation,  a.ssuming 
a  $300  million  construction  program, 
would  amount  to  one-sixth  of  1  percent. 
This  is  indeed  a  small  burden  on  the 
General  Treasury  compared  with  the 
great  benefits  received  by  our  local, 
regional,  and  national  economies  from 
this  vital  part  of  our  resources  develop- 
ment and  u.se. 

I  desire,  for  just  a  moment,  lo  cnm- 
parf.  by  d  ?cades  of  this  century,  our 
Federal  Gcivernmenfs  expenditure  for 
the  reclamation  program  with  our  over- 
all Government  spending.  For  the  first 
decade,  only  7  years  receiving  construc- 
tion funds  because  the  program  didn't 
actually  ge:  started  until  1903,  1  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing went  to  building  reclamation  proj- 
ects. For  the  second  decade,  which 
included  the  World  War  I  years,  the 
percentage  dropped  to  one-fourth  of  1 
percent.  For  the  third  decade,  the  per- 
centage of  our  overall  spending  that 
went  to  reclamation  remained  at  about 
one-fourth  of  1  percent.  For  the  fourth 
decade,  duriig  the  thirties,  two-thirds  of 
1  percent  went  to  reclamation.  For  tlie 
fifth  decade  which  included  the  high- 
spending  period  of  World  War  II,  the 
percentage  d'-opped  back  to  two-tenths 
of  1  percent.  During  the  sixth  decade 
about  three-tenths  of  1  pei'cent  went  for 
reclamation  construction.  For  fiscal 
year  1960,  about  one-fourth  of  1  percent 


of  our  overall  spending  went  for  recla- 
mation and  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  just 
ending,  the  percentage  was  a  little  over 
one-fourth  of  1  percent. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  advise  the 
Members  of  this  body,  my  colleagues 
who  support  as  well  as  my  colleagues 
who  oppose  the  further  authorization 
and  construction  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects, of  somp  of  the  benefits  which  have 
come  to  the  Nation  because  of  this  great 
and  .succcs.sful  undertaking  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government — a  program  which  was 
recommended  and  actively  sponsored  by 
the  great  conservationists  of  the  early 
days  of  thi.s  cen'ury.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  his  associates,  and  a  pro- 
pi  am  which  has  been  continuously  sup- 
portfd  by  each  Chief  Executive  and  by 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Grovernment 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  vitally  in- 
terested, over  the  years,  in  the  benefits 
that  flow  from  our  Federal  reclamation 
program.  The  economic  impact  of  west-  # 
rrn  water  development  projects  has  been 
tremendous,  not  only  on  the  West  but  on 
the  East  as  well. 

For  59  years  reclamation  has  been 
one  of  the  best  investments  of  every 
American.  Considering  the  whole  rec- 
ord of  reclamation  in  its  59  years  of  de- 
\elopment.  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  us 
has  made  any  better  use  of  his  own 
money,  for  his  own  personal  benefit. 
than  the  portion  of  his  tax  dollars  that 
have  been  invested  in  the  U.S.  reclama- 
tion program. 

Every  8  years,  on  the  average,  the  op- 
t^rating  reclamation  iiTigation  project 
farmers  and  townspeople  of  these  local 
areas  pay  an  amount  of  new  Federal  in- 
come taxes  equal  to  the  project  cost. 
Such  projects  are  also  directly  repaying 
the  costs  of  the  water  and  power  and 
some  other  project  features  out  of  proj- 
ect earnings  and  receipts.  The  Govern- 
ment gets  a  multiple  cash  return  from 
its  reclamation  projects.  Construction 
costs  are  repaid  directly,  ar.d  on  top  of 
that  the  projects  earn  tax  revenues,  A 
reclamation  project  goes  on  earning 
revenues  for  the  Government  year  after 
year  at  the  average  annual  rate  of  12 '2 
pt^rcent  of  the  amount  invested. 

And  each  dollar  in  new  taxes  thus 
earned  by  reclamation  lessens  the  bur- 
den on  the  other  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion. What  it  adds  up  to  is  that  the 
money  we  have  invested  in  reclamation 
construction  is  earning  us  a  steady  12 '2 
percent  per  year,  paid  out  to  us  in  the 
form  of  additional  taxes. 

Furthermore,  reclamation  projects  are 
yielding  national  benefits  that  are  liter- 
ally priccles.s — benefits  that  are  essential 
to  the  Nation's  economic  health  and 
growth.  From  this  standpoint  they  aie 
of  unlimited  value  to  our  Nation.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  been 
supports  by  Congresses  of  all  political 
complexions  ever  since  1902,  and  have 
been  warmly  endorsed  by  such  outstand- 
ing investment  authorities  as  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City. 

The  fact  that  they  are  proven,  high- 
yield  moneymakers  as  well  as  great  na- 
tional assets  is  so  much  icing  on  the 
cake. 
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What  are  the  national  benefits  pro- 
vided by  reclamation?  They  are  in- 
numerable. In  19{t9.  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress published  a  description  of  those 
benefits  which  t<x)k  up  73  pages  of 
clo.sely  set  type,  "".ftie  fact  is  that  recla- 
mation is  part  of  the  Nation's  basic  ap- 
paratus for  development  and  growth. 
As  such,  its  benelicial  and  creative  in- 
fluence spreads  th;-oughout  national  life. 
Here  we  will  trace  only  a  few  of  the  most 
obvious  and  direct  kinds  of  benefit. 

CDNTBIBUTES    To    N.fTION.^L    INCOME 

Reclamation  contributes  significantly 
to  our  national  income.  National  in- 
come is  the  sum  total  of  tiie  wages,  earn- 
ings, interest,  and  profits  from  which 
all  of  us  derive  our  livelihoods.  By  and 
large,  the  greater  the  national  income, 
the  greater  the  iikelihcnod  that  we  will 
benefit.  Reclamation  Ihu.s  au;-;menls 
the  opportunities  of  every  American. 

Until  World  Wi.r  II.  re^clamation  ap- 
propriations were  relatively  small.  The 
great  bulk  of  rec  amatK;n  construction 
is  fairly  recent,  and  hence  much  of  the 
reclamation  invesimont  is  only  begin- 
ning to  show  retums  or  has  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  add  to  our  national 
welfare. 

Yet  already  reclamation  project  areas 
are  creating  income  in  .^^uch  volume  that 
the  United  Stales  taxes  on  that  income 
m  1959  amounted  :o  nearly  $397  million. 
The  tax  yield  sine?  1940  is  estimated  at 
$4  3  billion — or  considerably  more  than 
the  grand  total  spent  for  construction 
on  all  reclamaticn  projects  since  the 
program  began  ir  1902  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  uncounted  millions 
of  State  and  local  laxe.s  derived  from 
reclamation. 

Reclamation  fa:mers  arc  small  busi- 
nessmen. The  towns,  communities, 
and  industries  supported  by  reclama- 
tion projects,  tliDugh  piosperous  and 
thriving,  are  also  larjtiy  made  up  of 
.small  businessmen  and  their  employees. 
They  are  not  in  the  high  income-tax 
brackets.  The  tfix  figures,  big  as  they 
are.  therefore  constitute  only  a  .small 
percentage  of  tha  total  wealth  created 
by  reclamation. 

Without  reclaraation.  these  present 
project  areas  woi  Id  be  only  partly  pro- 
ductive at  best.  Some  would  be  grazed 
or  cropped  for  whatever  they  could 
yield,  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  rainfall 
in  arid  or  semiari  j  regions.  Some  might 
be  unused  desert.  The  wealth  created 
by  reclamation  ;s  largely  new  weolth 
which  would  not  t  xist  without  the  recla- 
mation program. 

This  wealth  ta'<es  many  forms.  One 
is  the  value  of  the  crops  produced. 
Though  it  is  still  gatheiina  momentum, 
the  reclamation  program  has  topped  the 
billion-dollar-a-y?ar  level  of  production 
The  reclamation  crop  yield  for  19G0  was 
$1,157.5  million 

Reclamation  c  ops  generally  are  not 
the  commonly  grown  crops  which  make 
UI5  agricultural  surplu.ses  Iirieation 
farming  is  I'elatively  expensive  and  tends 
to  be  intensive,  high-yield  farminy. 
Hence  reclamatic'ii  farms  are  more  than 
twice  as  productive,  arre  for  acre,  as 
other  farms.  On  some  reclamation  pro.i- 
ect.s  the  value  of  crops  runs  well  over 
S300  per  acre — on  one,  the  value  in  1960 
was  $870  per  acre.     Farm  prosperity  at 


this  level  means  stable  farm-based  com- 
munities and  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  national  prosperity. 

Another  measure  of  the  wealth  cre- 
ated is  in  terms  of  jobs  and  income  pro- 
vided. Reclamation  provides  water  for 
about  130,000  farms.  On  the  average, 
each  farm  supports  two  families— the 
owner's,  and  that  of  an  employed  farm- 
worker. Altogether,  about  l^^  million 
people  make  their  homes  in  reclamation 
project  areas. 

On  or  near  these  projects  are  many 
small  towns  whose  shopkeepers,  fillinc- 
station  attendants,  barbers,  teachers, 
doctors,  and  other  inhabitants  also  are 
supported  directly  or  indire-^tly  by  the 
pro.iects  Plants  set  up  to  process  ic- 
hunation-giown  products  alone  are  esti- 
mated to  represent  a  total  investment  of 
about  $750  million,  annually  piovide 
54.000  man -years  of  employment,  and 
]ia"e  an  annual  payroll  of  $177  million. 

Reclamation  farmers  spend  directW 
a  Third  of  a  billion  dollars  every  year 
for  farm  equipmrtit  and  supplies  alcne 
People  in  the  communities  sup;:-Trtcd  by 
rerlnmn'ion  spend  unco'mted  millions 
mora  Their  purchase^  incluc'a  the  fuil 
ranae  of  products  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  conmieico.  •c>.vA  r-onie  fi'om  c.  - 
ery  State. 

Rec!amat;on-crf Pte-'^  v, ea!th  circulates 
outwaid,  farther  and  farther  from  tlie 
project  areas,  until  it  cotitributes  to  the 
well-being  of  every  Amarican  family 
Economic  studies  have  reve:^led  tliat  ev- 
try  $1  of  direct  reclamatior  expenditure 
fo!'  con.'truction  generate";  anr.ther  dol- 
lar s  worth  of  ti'ade  thrauehotit  tlie  na- 
lion.il  economy. 

Electric  power  and  eneigy  is  a  third 
form  of  wealth  created  by  reclamation 
l)roiects.  The  dams  built  to  store  water 
for  irrigation  yield  an  extremely  valu- 
able byproduct  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
electric power.  The  42  powerplants  on 
reclamation  projects  have  a  combined 
capacity  of  more  than  5.175.550  kilo- 
watt.'^— enouah  to  serve  the  needs  of  over 
6  million  people.  Monetary  returns  from 
this  pov.  er  help  pay  the  costs  of  the  rec- 
lamation projects. 

To  date,  reclamation  power  revenues 
total  .?600  million.  These  revenues  have 
helped  to  repay  not  only  the  cost  of  the 
po^^■er  facilities — with  interest — but  a 
substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  the  iiri- 
gation  facilities  as  well.  Their  cash  con- 
tribution to  Federal  irrigation  develop- 
ment IS  comparable  to  the  taxes  paid 
by  private  electric  plants.  So  reclama- 
tion powerplants  are  successful  financial 
investments  for  American  taxpayers. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  these 
powerplants  are  invalua)?le  national  as- 
sets. Electric  power  ^a  basic  neces- 
sity for  a  modern  industrial  nation. 
Reclamation  power  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  development  of  nationally  siijnifl- 
cant  industrial  complexes  in  southern 
California  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Such  energy  was  \  ital  during  World  War 
II.  wlien  it  powered  shipyards  and  air- 
plane factories,  and  furnished  the  pow- 
er for  the  original  atomic  eneigy  plant 
at  Hanford,  Oreg.  It  has  provided 
electricity  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  farm  homes  and  small  towns.  It  also 
helps  to  create  a  substantial  portion' of 
the  national  income. 
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New  wealth  created  by  reclamation  is 
also  measured  in  terms  of  municipal 
water  supply.  Some  200  municipalities. 
including  such  large  cities  as  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles,  are  supplied  with  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  from  recla- 
mation projects  to  the  amount  of  about 
300  million  gallons  each  year.  Since 
these  cities  are  in  a  water-deficient  re- 
gion, this  contribution  is  of  great  \alue 
to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 
West  and  the  Nation. 

There  is  additional  wealth  created  as 
a  result  of  recreational  and  other  bene- 
fit<-  In  1960.  the  1.300.000  acres  of  wa- 
tar  area  in  reclamation's  manmade 
lakes  provided  more  than  24  million 
visitor-days  of  varied  recreation  in  all 
parts  of  the  West,  where  water  recrea- 
tion is  at  a  premium.  This  recreation 
created  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  business. 

Reclamation  leservoirs  also  provide 
flood-control,  silt-abatement,  and  wild- 
life benefits.  For  example,  they  form  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  flood-control 
system  for  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
Waterfowl  rest,  feed,  and  nest  in  marshy 
areas  near  the  heads  of  the  reservoirs. 
Game  fish  thrive  in  the  clear,  cool  rivers 
w  hich  flow  from  reclamation  dams.  The 
reservoi'-p  thf-mselves  offer  superb  lake 
fishing. 

Power,  water,  and  local  food  supplies 
make  possible  a  dispersion  of  our  indus- 
trial strength  into  the  western  part  of 
our  Nation — an  incalculable  advantage 
to  national  defense.  They  make  pos- 
sible a  more  extensive  division  of  labor 
in  project  areas;  create  more  varied  op- 
portuiiities  for  jobs  and  careers:  encour- 
age advanced  production  techniques  in 
agricultui-e  and  related  industries:  and 
help  more  and  more  Americans  who 
prefer  the  western  environment  to  live 
the; a.  These  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
wiiicii  reclamation  provides  a  big  ch'ank 
of  the  national  income. 

KINDS  OF  FOODS  WE  NEED  MORE  OF 

Reclamation  produces  the  kinds  of 
foods  we  need  more  of.  A  very  small 
portion  of  the  "surplus"  crops  are  grown 
on  reclam.ation  farms.  But  to  say  that 
reclamation  farming  does  not  contribute 
to  any  appreciable  degree  to  our  agricul- 
tural surplus  problem  is  not  enough. 
Reclamation  is  a  shining  bright  spot  in 
the  troubled  picture  of  American  agri- 
culture. It  produces  foods  badly  needed 
for  the  continued  improvement  of  our 
national  health  and  vigor — notably  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  meat. 

For  example,  let  us  take  vegetables  and 
fruits.  A  generation  ago.  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  available  only  at 
certain  seasons.  Now  they  are  available 
the  year  round — thanks  in  lai'gc  part  to 
successful  reclamation  projects,  where 
sometimes  several  crops  a  year  can  be 
urown.  One  of  the  results  of  this  diet 
is  today's  children  are  bigger,  stronger, 
more  alert,  and  healthier  than  their  par- 
ents were. 

The  irrigated  Western  States  produce 
a  major  po:tion  of  the  fresh  spinach. 
lettuce,  peas  onions,  asparagus,  broccoli. 
carrots,  cauliflower,  grapes,  plums,  sweet 
cijeriies,  honeydew  melons,  lemons,  ap- 
ricots, olives,  dates,  artichokes,  nectar- 
ines, prunes.  English  walnuts,  almonds, 
and  fi!beits  marketed  in  America. 
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We  need  these  products.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  latest  dietary  sur- 
vey shows  that  10  percent  of  American 
families  have  diets  classed  as  "poor." 
Tw'enty-nine  percent  need  more  calcium, 
25  percent  need  more  vitamin  C,  and 
about  20  percent  need  more  vitamin  A, 
thiamine,  and  riboflavin.  Reclamation- 
grown  foods  contain  these  needed  die- 
tary elements.  Expansion  of  irrigation 
in  the  West  is  a  practical  way  to  boost 
production  of  these  important  foods 
for  which  there  is  a  demonstrated  need. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  situation  with 
respect  to  meat.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant foods  from  the  dietary  stand- 
point is  also  one  of  the  most  expensive. 
It  is  meat.  The  prices  in  our  super- 
markets are  ample  evidence  that  meat 
is  not  in  surplus. 

The  productivity  of  some  700  million 
acres  of  western  rangeland  for  grazing  is 
greatly  enhanced  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  relatively  small  acreage  of 
irrigated  farmland.  These  scattered 
irrigated  lands  produce  feed  crops  to 
support  cattle  and  lambs  during  the 
seasons  when  they  cannot  graze.  Since 
these  feed  grains  and  forage  crops  are 
converted  into  meat  on,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of,  the  projects,  they  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  national  surpluses;  while  the 
fattening  of  reclamation-raised  animals 
helps  use  up  grains  grown  elsewhere. 

As  our  population  increases,  it  will  be 
more  imix>rtant  than  ever  to  improve  oui* 
use  of  semiarid,  mountainous,  or  forest- 
grazing  areas,  and  hence  more  important 
than  ever  to  have  a  winter  feed  supply 
produced  near  those  areas. 

STUDFES  IN    STABILITY 

Intensive  case  studies  of  a  dozen  or 
more  reclamation  projects  reveal  an- 
other important  benefit  from  reclama- 
tion— its  contribution  to  regional  and 
national  economic  stability.  Here  are 
some  examples: 

During  the  terrible  droughts  and  dust 
storms  in  the  middle  thirties'  depres- 
sion yeai's,  the  population  of  Nebraska 
dropped  by  5  percent.  One  out  of  every 
six  families  was  on  relief.  Counties 
faced  bankruptcy. 

But  Scottsbluff  County,  with  its  North 
Platte  reclamation  project,  gained  18 
percent  in  population  during  those  years. 
It  provided  livelihoods  for  many  people 
driven  out  of  other  areas.  Business  held 
up;  irrigated  crops  helped  stabilize  the 
adjacent  ranch  economy,  local  taxes 
maintained  county  services  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  support  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

Acre  for  acre,  the  North  Platte  Valley 
irrigated  area  supports  27  times  as  many 
people  as  adjacent  dryland  areas,  re- 
turns 20  times  as  much  in  property 
taxes  and  33  times  as  much  in  Federal 
taxes,  and  provides  40  times  as  much 
income. 

The  Federal  Government  has  put 
about  S22.500.000  into  the  North  Platte 
Valley  project,  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  amount  has  already  been 
repaid  by  project  revenues.  In  addition, 
every  year  the  Federal  Government  re- 
ceives about  $16  million  in  taxes  from 
the  area,  and  about  $11  million  of  this 
consists  of  taxes  that  would  not  be  col- 
lected if  the  projects  were  not   there. 


The  irrigated  land  produces  more  than 
$50  million  worth  of  crops  and  livestock 
a  year,  and  its  lands  are  worth  more 
than  $62  million  which  Is  about  $55  mil- 
lion more  than  they  would  be  worth 
without  the  project. 

Each  year  the  people  of  the  project 
area  buy  15,000  to  20,000  carloads  of 
goods  produced  in  practically  every  State 
of  the  Union;  and  each  year  they  ship 
out  12,000  to  15,000  carloads  of  meat, 
beans,  sugar,  and  other  products  for 
American  tables. 

Other  projects  embody  much  the  same 
story.  Representative  of  the  larger 
projects  is  the  Central  Valley  project  in 
California.  This  new  million-acre  proj- 
ect, one  ol  the  world's  great  engineer- 
ing marvels,  has  cost  to  date  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  billion  dollars.  An  analysis 
made  in  1953  showed  that  the  project 
yielded  crops  and  livestock  worth  $152 
million;  createH.  extra  purchasing  power 
amounting  to  $79  million;  added  an  es- 
timated $260  million  to  the  value  of 
project  lands;  and  yielded  more  than 
$11  million  in  taxes.  In  1960  the  crop 
value  had  reached  $213  million  and  the 
associated  project  impacts  have  grown 
proportionately. 

Representative  of  the  smaller,  older 
projects  is  the  Strawberry  Valley  project 
in  Utah,  which  cost  $3.5  million.  This 
project  suijports  12,000  people  whose  in- 
come is  estimated  at  $18  million  a  year. 
It  makes  i)ossible  the  purcha.se  of  about 
$4,500,000  worth  of  products  from  out- 
side Utah  each  year,  and  yields  S6.200,- 
000  in  taxes  annually  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

GROWTH    FOR    THE    FUTfRE 

A  higher  rate  of  national  economic 
growth  is  necessary  merely  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  fast-crrowincr  population. 
Since  World  War  II.  America's  popula- 
tion has  been  increasing  by  about  3  mil- 
lion per  year.  In  the  time  it  takes  for 
me  to  give  this  statement  about  a  hun- 
dred more  Americans  will  have  arrived 
to  share  with  us  the  produce  of  our 
dwindling  farm  acreage. 

Meanwhile  more  than  a  million  acres 
a  year  are  beins?  taken  for  superhigh- 
ways, airports,  suburban  developments, 
shopping  centers,  and  the  like.  One 
mile  of  superhighway  requires  about  30 
acres  of  land.  Often  this  is  prime  farm- 
land. Airports  and  shopping  centers 
seek  low,  flat  ground.  Highway  routes 
follow  the  valley  bottoms. 

Hence  the  long-range  need  for  more 
high-yielding  reclamation  development 
is  obvious.  Reclamation  has  already 
added  the  economic  equivalent  of  two 
average  States  to  the  Union.  Through 
reclamation,  still  more  raw  land  contain- 
ing untapped  productive  capabilities  can 
be  developed. 

Such  growth  is  e<=sential  not  only  for 
our  own  needs,  but  to  meet  increasingly 
severe  challenges  from  abroad.  These 
challenges  include  many  kinds  of  pres- 
sure from  the  Soviet  bloc.  They  also 
include  increasing  competition  within 
the  free  world.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Edwin  M.  Martin  recently  stressed 
this  point  when  he  said: 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  factor  •  •  • 
which  Is  In  my  Judgment  an  essential  In- 


gredient of  any  successful  attack  on  the 
whole  problem  of  foreign  competition.  This 
Is  the  vital  Importance  of  securing  and 
maintaining  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
U.S.  economy  as  a  wliole  •  •  •  When 
the  economy  st.^gnates  •  •  •  the  tendency 
•  •  •  is  to  turn  to  aitificial  controls  over 
the  competitive  process,  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  past  rather  than  moving  into  a 
future  of  greater  opportunities. 

These  words,  from  an  economic  ex- 
pert of  international  stature,  reveal  the 
vital  importance  of  reclamation  and 
other  national  growth  programs  to 
American  busines.s  and  prosperity. 

With  respect  to  reclamation  develop- 
ment, one  fact  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often:  It  takes  years,  often  decades,  to 
bring  a  reclamation  project  into  pro- 
duction. For  example,  the  total  sched- 
uled construction  time  for  the  million- 
acre  Columbia  Basin  project  is  38  years. 
Nineteen  year.s  of  work  were  put  in  be- 
fore the  first  water  was  delivered  in 
1952.  and  then  only  the  first  few  thou- 
sand acres  were  served.  After  construc- 
tion is  finished,  much  land-development 
work  remains  to  be  done,  many  economic 
and  agricultural  adjustments  must  be 
made,  before  a  project  gets  into  full 
production. 

So  reclamation  builds  not  for  the 
present,  but  for  the  future.  We  cannot 
think  in  terms  of  present  crop  supplies 
in  discussing  reclamation.  The  im- 
portant facts  with  respect  to  need  for 
development  are  those  which  deal  with 
the  outlook  for  decades  to  come. 

Looking  ahead,  we  see  a  nation  with 
half  again  as  many  people  trying  to  sup- 
port themselves  with  less  farmland.  We 
see  a  nation  facing  staggering  world  re- 
.sponsibilities  which  must  be  met  from 
a  resource  base  which  will  be  adequate 
or  in.suRlcient,  depending  on  whether  we 
today  are  farsighted  or  shortsighted. 

We  have  in  reclamation  a  growth  pro- 
gram of  proven  potency.  This  program 
is  at  once  a  fundamental  source  of  na- 
tional strength,  and  an  investment  which 
pays  out  again  and  ayain.  in  benefits  and 
in  cash. 


GRANT-IN-AID  ASSISTANCE  TO 
STATES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  1  Mr.  Seely-Brown  I 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert'.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  tlie  gentleman  from  Penn.syl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  policy  and  procedure  for 
review  by  the  Congress  of  programs  for 
grant-in-aid  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  and  to  local 
units  of  government. 

In  introducing  this  bill.  I  have  joined 
.several  distinguished  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  are  of  the  majority  and  some  of 
whom  are  of  the  minority,  and  I  believe 
that  this  bill  and  the  others  like  it  can 
be  regarded  as  truly  a  nonpartisan,  bi- 
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partisan,  and  constructive  effort  to  kerp 
in  closer  touch  \vith  the  realities  of  what 
has  become  a  most  imi>ortant  part  of 
Federal  spendin:;. 

There  are  in  effect  at  the  present  time 
some  44  or  45  d;ffeient  programs,  which 
call  for  grants  to  States,  to  towns  or 
.school  districts.  .\nd  to  educational  in-sti- 
tutions.  Some  of  them  have  been  in 
operation  for  many  years.  It  is  evident 
that  many  of  them  are  operating  well^ 
at  least  we  in  Congress  are  leceiving  no 
complaints  about  them  either  from  those 
who  are  receiving  llie  benefits  or  wlio 
aspire  to  do  .so  or  from  the  taxpayers 
who  put  up  the  bankroll. 

Some  of  these  grants  are  paid  out  of 
certain  kinds  of  taxes.  Most  of  them 
are  paid  out  of  tiie  general  fund  or  of 
special  funds  in  the  Treasury.  Through 
the  procedure  followed  in  putting 
thi'ough  the  vaiious  appropi'iation  bills, 
a  routine  review  is  given  to  allocations 
to  pay  these  g.auts.  But  there  is  no 
systematic  procedure  by  wliich  the  com- 
mittees which  considered  the  legislation 
under  which  th,f  respective  giants  first 
were  made,  review  and  reconsider  the 
adequacy  of  ^he  grants,  or  the  need  for 
the  same. 

Even  a  cur.sory  e.xamniation  wanants 
at  least  a  coniiMition  trial  some  of  the 
programs  liave  jutlived  their  u.sefulness. 
Others  peihaps  could  b-,'  bettei-  handled 
in  some  other  way  It  may  ivcll  be  that 
there  might  be  one  oi'  two  that  deserve 
to  be  expanded,  although  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  such  a  coiuiilion  could  have 
escaped  the  no:icr  of  the  siJenders. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  in 
haimony  with  the  companion  bills  of  my 
colleagues,  applies  only  to  grants-in-aid 
which  are  adopted  in  the  future,  but  if 
the  procedure  proves  to  be  beneficial,  it 
might  be  adaptable  to  all  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  program-;  now  m  existence. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  any  new 
grant-in-aid  which  Congress  may  here- 
after enact  would  expire  automatically 
at  the  end  of  ;j  yeais.  unless  Congress 
specifically  designated  an  earlier  date 
or  provided  in  the  act  that  the  program 
should  be  a  continuing  one.  At  the  end 
of  4  years  of  the  program,  it  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  of  the  Congress 
shall  undertake  a  study  of  the  experi- 
ence under  the  giant  and  determine 
whether  to  extend,  terminate,  or  modify 
the  program. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  recom- 
mended legislation  of  this  kind,  and  pro- 
visions similar  to  tho.se  in  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  were  recommended  in 
a  previous  Congress  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

I  recommend  the  bill  to  the  attention 
and  to  the  approval  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se. 


TAX    CREDIT    FOR    OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  !  Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  thi>  REroRn 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  thi^  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania'J 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr 
Speakf-r.  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  giving  credit  ai-'an.st  pe> - 
sf^nal  income  tax  to  individuals  for  the 
expenses  they  incur  in  getting  further 
education  or  training.  Earlier  in  tliis 
Congie.-vs,  und  in  previous  Couiies'^es.  I 
hrrve  spon.sored  a  similar  bill  wh.ich 
would  give  this  tax  credit — a  credit 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  expense  in- 
curred up  10  a  limit  of  SI. 500— to  tho.sc 
pnymi:  the  expenses  of  one  receiving  col- 
lege ur  univer.sity  education. 

The  earliei'  bill  was  desitned  primarily 
to  encourage  more  youna  people  to  get  a 
highei-  education,  and  to  encouiage  these 
young  people,  their  parents,  or  other 
benef^irtors.  whoever  they  might  be.  to 
letnaluate  their  financial  ability  to  un- 
dcitake  thi^-  expense  if  they  had  felt  it 
wa«  too  much  for  them  to  berii. 

This  bill  is  broader  and  would  extend 
encouiagement  for  the  furth.ei  tiaming 
of  all  people,  regardless  of  age.  for  the 
lugher  skill  jobs  which  our  dynamic 
economy  requires.  Its  purpose,  in  large 
pait.  is  to  facilitate  the  retraining  of 
tliose  people  who  may  be  confronted 
with  unemployment  as  a  lesult  of  the 
dynamism  of  our  economy,  automation, 
and  other  economic  factois  btyond  the 
control  of  the  individual.  It  is  a  private 
enterprise  approach  to  the  pi'oblem  of 
out  pre.sent  technological  unemploy- 
ment and  the  furthei'  technological  un- 
employment which  we  can  expH^ct  as  our 
economy  makes  further  progn^ss. 

An  example  illustrative  of  this  type  of 
trail  ling  occurred  a  few  years  ago. 
Teacliers  were  not,  under  the  Inteinal 
Revenue  Service  rulings,  permitted  to 
deduct  the  expenses  which  they  in- 
curred in  summer  training  from  their 
taxable  income,  unle.ss  this  suimner 
training,  u.sually  pointed  to  the  meeting 
of  State  qualifications  or  the  earning  of 
a  masters  or  doctor's  degree,  was  nec- 
essary for  the  individual  teachers  to  re- 
tain their  jobs. 

After  restudy,  the  IRS  reversed  its 
position  and  deductions  are  allowed  for 
those  who  desire  to  and  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  upgrading  their  teaching  skills 
and  not  for  career  survival  alone.  This 
was  a  constructive  step  in  the  tax  laws 
and  tile  philosophy  which  is  represented 
by  It  should  be  extended  to  the  upgrad- 
ing of  other  skills. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  today  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  will  be  another 
step  forward  in  bringing  an  ever-increas- 
ing level  of  skills  for  our  ever  more  com- 
plex and  challenging  scx;iety.  It  is  con- 
sistent with,  and  indeed  is  the  flesh  and 
and  blood  of.  our  dynamic  economy.  I 
would  urge  that  this  House  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  proposal,  for  it  pro- 
vides a  private  enterprise  solution,  m 
part  at  least,  for  the  training  and  edu- 
cational needs  of  our  society  in  the  peri- 
od of  dynamism  and  economic  progress 


wliich,  we  have  and.  I  tiust.  we  will  ex- 
perience. 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair  )  may  extend 
his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
rnd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pernsylvama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford B.  Ward  in  his  "Good  Evening'" 
column  m  the  Fort  Wayne  News -Sen- 
tinel has  some  pertinent  remarks  about 
our  foreign  aid  program.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
column  herewith: 

Good  Evening 
(By  Clifford  B.  Ward  i 
President  Kennedy's  report  to  the  Nation 

ui.  his  trip  to  Paris.  Vienna,  and  London. 
primarily  to  meet  and  talk  with  Khrushchrw 
tlie  Communist  boss,  was  well  done  from 
llie  standpoint  of  rhetoric,  diplomacy  and 
politics. 

If  what  he  said  is  true,  and  his  truthful- 
r.ess  certainly  should  be  assumed,  we  neither 
gained  nor  lost  by  the  get-together  between 
the  tyrant  from  the  Kremlin  and  Mr  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  only  place  where  the  President  sagged 
down  into  the  usual  political  nonsense  was 
when  he  n  ade  the  same  old  tired  arguments 
for  more  and  more  foreign  aid 

He  acknowledged  that  the  American  peo- 
l>le  are  finding  the  loreign  aid  burden  harder 
and  liarder  to  bear,  but  went  on  to  argue 
tli.n  to  keep  the  Communists  from  fishing  in 
the  troubled  waters  of  economic  discontein 
o\er  the  world,  we  must  try  ending  that 
economic  discontent 

.AID    MI.SDIRECTFD 

This  would  be  an  e.vcellent  argument,  if  it 
were  true  that  our  foreign  aid  had  been  used 
to  relieve  distress  and  poverty  abroad  as  a 
•.  :tceination  against  the  Communists  ex- 
j-il'Mting  distress  and  poverty  But  the  facts 
of  hL^tory  show  that  \oo  much  of  our  for- 
eign aid  went  into  the  hands  ol  already  rich 
pei.ple  abroad  and  never  trickled  down  tj 
the  distressed  masses. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  mucli  o;  our  foreign 
aid  has  gone  to  Communist  countries,  such 
as  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  where  any  ini- 
pro\ement  in  living  conditions  will  redound 
to  the  credit  of  communism,  not  to  the  free 
enterprise  system.. 

Furthermore  it  is  also  a  fact  tliat  countries 
such  as  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  wiiicii 
received  money  from  us  turned  around  to 
send  a  large  part  of  that  money  to  Castro,  a 
Commu'.ust  gauleiter  on  our  own  doorstep. 
wliom  we  will  liave  to  get  rid  of  eventually 
or  permit  ourselves  to  be  gotten  rid  of. 

I  am  told  by  many  persons  In  a  position 
to  know  that  much  of  the  money  which  we 
gave  for  instance  to  Italy  never  got  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor  there,  but  of  the  rich,  who 
laugli  at  Americans  not  only  for  working 
hard  but  for  taking  tax  obligations  to  their 
Government  seriotisly.  Also  in  Prance,  any 
Frenchman  who  treated  his  obligation  to 
pay  his  government  taxes  as  we  Americans 
do  would  be  regarded  as  slightly  stupid 

AMERICANS    NOT    SUCKERS 

There  isn't  a  responsible  American  any- 
where who  wouldn't  go  along  with  helping 
relieve  human  misery  and  distress  an>-where. 
even  m  Russia  itself,  but  it  isn't  honest  to 
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plead  Ujt  foreign  aid  on  this  basis.  The  facts 
show  that  such  misery  and  distress  hasn't 
been  relieved  and  that  only  the  wealthy  in 
these  countries  have  received  the  greatest 
help. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  American  to  assume  a 
he?.vy  burden  of  :axes  to  help  people  in  many 
places  who  refuse  to  help  themselves.  This 
is  not  a  lazy  country.  McKt  Americans  work 
very  hard  for  what  they  get.  not  by  doing 
things  in  an  archaic  way  but  by  proper  use 
of  Wv^rk.-perform:ng  machinery. 

An  American  doesn't  like  to  be  considered 
a  stupid  oaf  for  working  so  hard  by  per.scns 
in  Latin  countries  wh.i  at  the  same  time 
think  they  are  entitled  to  a  percentage  of  t'.e 
fruits  of  our  so-called  stiip.d  notions  r.b.'  ;t 
how  to  live. 

We  ought  to  get  across  to  tl^.e  world  th.~.t 
what  this  Nation  has  it  didn't  inherit  fnm 
a  rich  uncle.  As  a  nation,  we  have  had  the 
will  to  get  what  we  wanted,  and  we  exercised 
that  will  by  working  hard  at  it.  We  have  no 
exclusive  pater.t  on  our  formula.  It  is  rire 
to  any  navicn  for  the  asking. 


FEDERAL  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  !  Mr.  Dominick  1  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remark.-  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  take  these 
few  minutes  to  protest  against  the  bill 
before  us  today.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  stated  that  we  must  act 
to  raise  the  debt  limit  as  on  July  1.  1961. 
this  Government  will  have  outstanding 
slightly  in  excess  of  $287  billion  of  in- 
debtedness with  a  permanent  limit  of 
$285  billion.  This  represents  a  difference 
of  $2  billion  and  yet  we  are  asked  to 
raise  the  limit,  on  a  temporary  basis.  $13 
billion.  Part  of  this  we  are  told  is  neces- 
sitated because  of  an  added  deficit  for 
this  year  created  in  the  last  5  months 
and  an  anticipated  deficit  of  $3.7  billion 
for  fiscal  1962.  Ev>en  when  the  entire 
amount  is  added,  it  would  appear  that 
with  present  program.s,  and  I  emphasize 
the  words  "present  programs,"  there 
should  not  be  a  need  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  even  on  a  temporary  basis  to  more 
than  $293  billion.  I  can  see  no  real  rea- 
son for  making  the  amount  $298  billion 
except  to  give  the  administration  latitude 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  to  create  addi- 
tional indebtedness  of  $4  to  $5  billion 
over  the  $3.7  billion  already  forecast. 

In  this  time  of  national  peril  such  ex- 
penditures on  items  not  connected  with 
national  defense  seem  to  me  to  be  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  The  remarks  made  on 
the  floor  today  by  a  proponent  of  this 
measure  that  debt  creates  money,  the 
bigger  the  debt  the  more  money  there 
is,  and  that  if  we  paid  our  debt  there 
would  be  no  money,  exemplifies  the  type 
of  approach  to  this  problem  which  I  in- 
tend to  do  my  best  to  fight  and  overcome. 

To  be  responsible  we  cannot  in  times 
of  relative  prosperity  continue  to  create 
additional  debt.  To  the  contrary  we 
must  strive  fbr  a  balanced  budget  or  a 
surplus  as  every  billion  dollars  removed 
from  our  debt  frees  at  long-term  in- 
terest rates  approximately  $40  million 
of  taxpayers  money  which  must  now  be 


raised  to  pay  interest  on  that  billion  dol- 
lars, and  which  could  be  put  to  far  bet- 
ter and  more  productive  use. 

This  is  a  difficult  vote  only  because  the 
fiscal  situation  is  so  bad.  But  I  am  con- 
\  inced  that  if  this  bill  is  rejected  the 
majority  party  can  come  back  to  the 
House  with  le.yislation  which  will  prevent 
any  default  on  exislin:?  obligations  but 
wliich  will  not  open  tlic  door  to  vast  iicw 
spending  programs. 


EXTENSION  OF  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MILI.IKEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  Mr  Battin  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Thf  SPE.^KER  pro  temi)ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  th:^  lequcst  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  concerning  the  vote,  roll- 
call  No.  99.  concerning  the  extension  of 
the  debt  limit.  I  would  like  to  place  my- 
.~clf  on  record  as  bcins  in  oppo.sition  to 
the  exten.sion  and  had  I  been  present  I 
vvould  have  voted  "no.  " 

It  seems  to  mt  that  with  all  of  the 
domestic  program.^  being  propo.sed  by  the 
Pre.sident  and  the  increased  expenditure, 
it  is  not  justifiable  to  say  on  one  hand 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  support  bil- 
lions for  defense  and  make  sacrifices  as 
requested  by  the  President. 

The  only  sacrifice  will  be  Ly  the  people 
on  fixed  incomes  who  cannot  guard 
themselves  against  inflation.  By  way  of 
explanation,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  was 
absent  yesterday  I  w  as  paired  with  Con- 
gressman LiBONATi  and  was  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral being  briefed  on  our  present  mi.s- 
sile  program. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  who 
spoke  on  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
today  be  granted  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  made  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  and  to  include  there- 
in tables  and  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert  ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  l?ave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LiBONATi  I  at  the  reque-t  of  Mr, 
Murphy  > ,  for  Tuesday,  June  27.  through 
July  7,  1961.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Yates,  for  Tuesday.  June  27,  1961. 
on  account  of  official  busmess. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.ssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr  Baii.fy 
•  at  the  request  of  Mr.  McCor.mack'  .  for 
45  minutes,  on  Thursday  nert. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.ssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concrfssional 
Re'  oRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  £•  ranted  to: 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr  Mahon 

Mr.  D^DD^RIo. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiLLn<EN '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Short. 

Mr  Peily. 

Mr  Horan. 

'The  following  Member  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia'  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: > 

Mr.  Kowai.ski. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  th'' 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  6713.  An  act  tu  amt-iid  certain  1;.W3 
rt.aiing  U)  Federal-aid  hlgliways.  to  make 
certain  adjustments  in  the  Federal-. lid  h!gi»- 
way   program    and    inr  other   purpises. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles; 

S  146.  An  act  to  extend  and  increase  tlie 
special  milk  program  fur  children: 

S.  7o7  An  act  to  provide  transportati-m  <<n 
C.madian  vessels  between  ports  in  .s<juthea>t- 
ern  Ai.i.ska.  and  between  Hydcr.  Ala.ska.  and 
oth.er  points  m  southea-stern  Alaska,  and  be- 
tween Hyder,  Alaska,  and  other  point.s  in  the 
United  States  outside  Alaska,  either  directly 
or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  tb.e 
transportation:   and 

S.  21 1,1.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  -Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
con.servatlon  reserve  acreage  under  ceruxiu 
conditions. 


BILI^      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  26,  1961, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1441.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

H.R  1642.  An  art  frr  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lilvan  Robinson; 

HR  1677  An  art  for  the  relief  of  E!ie 
H  '.ra: 

H.R.  1710.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  N.irln- 
der  Singh  Somal; 

HR.  1717.  An  net  fur  tl;c  relief  of  Angcio 
Li  Destri: 

H  R.  1718  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaime  E. 
Conce[)clon: 

H.R.  18C0.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jovenal 
G  rnes  Vcrano: 

H.R  1888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tomislav 
La;iarc\lcn: 

HR  2152.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
FrancLsca  Hartman: 

H.R.  2351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
Hangnrtner; 
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H.R.  2671.  An   act   for   the  relief   of   Gio- 

vanna  Bonavita: 

H.R.  2991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Maz: 

H  R  3146.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Gromada: 

H  R  3283.  An  act  to  revi.-^e  the  bc.undaries 
and  to  change  the  name  of  Fort  Vancouver 
National  Monument,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington,  and   for  other  purpo.ses; 

H  R  4023  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Mleczy- 
slaw  Bajor: 

HR.4201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evan- 
gel la  Kurtales: 

H  R  4482.  Kn  act  for  the  relief  of  Urszula 
Sikora,  Radoslav  Vulln,  and  De^anka  Vulin: 

H.R  5416  An  act  to  Include  within  the 
boundaries  of  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment, in  the  Slate  of  C.ilifornia,  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  used  in  connection  w.th 
said  monument,  and  for  other  purpo.ses: 

H  R.  5475  An  act  to  transfer  a  section  of 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  to  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  fur 
other  purposes: 

H  R  5760.  An  art  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monum.ent. 
Nebr  ,  and  for  other  pvirposes; 

H.R  5765  An  act  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase and  exchange  of  land  and  interesis 
therein  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace 
Parkways: 

HR.6422  .^n  act  to  add  federally  owned 
lands  to,  and  exclude  federally  owned  lands 
from,  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument, 
ftah.  and  for  other  p.irposes; 

HR.744C.  .^n  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
lax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates:  .nnd 

H.J  Res  384.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  Agreement  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Caribbean  Organization  signed 
by  the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of 
France,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 


amended  by  Public  Law  86-788  and  Public  Ing.  urban  renewal,  and  community  facili- 
Law  87-32;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi-  ties,  and  for  other  purposes  ^Rept,  No,  602}, 
ciary.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  June 
28,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

1072.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  fis- 
cal year  1960,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
.state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31,  1961,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  beach  erosion  control  study  of  Amelia 
Island.  Fla  ,  prepared  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  Ri\er  and  Harbor  Act.  ap- 
proved July  3.  1930,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented {H.  Doc.  No.  200);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  five  Illustrations. 

1074.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Constitution  175th  Anniversary  Commission, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion 175th  Anniversary  Commission,  sub- 
mitted   pursuant   to    Public    Law   86-650,    as 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR  181.  A  bill  to  amend  sections 
3253  and  82r)3  cf  title  10,  United  States  Code: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  582).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R.  7657.  A  bill  to  am.end  chapter 
47  (Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
specific  statutory  authority  for  prosecution 
of  bad  check  offenses;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  583).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  MORRISON:  Ccm.mittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H  R.  2555.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  allotment  and  advancement  of  pay 
with  respect  to  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  In  cases  of  emergency  evacua- 
tions in  oversea  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  584  i  .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  cf  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR  7809.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force 
officers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  color.el;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  585).  Referred  to  the  Comm.ittee 
of  the  Whole  House  en  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R.  7651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  an  accrued  portion  of  incentive 
pay  to  certain  aeronautically  rated  or  desig- 
nated officers  who  have  been  eligible  to  such 
pay  for  a  minimum  of  at  least  10  years  and 
who  subsequently  are  removed  from  the 
stattis  to  such  eligibility  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  determination  has  been  made  that  the  re- 
quirement for  them  in  this  capacity  is  no 
longer  necessary  in  the  interest  of  national 
security:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  586). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Ir.terstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H  R.  4998.  A  bill 
to  assist  In  expanding  and  Improving  com- 
munity facilities  and  services  for  the  health 
care  of  aged  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  599 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  361.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6141.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  September  1.  1954,  In  order  to  limit  to 
cases  Involving  the  national  security  the 
prohibition  on  payment  of  annuities  and 
retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  to  clarify  the  application  and 
operation  of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: without  amendment  (Rept  No.  600). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar, 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  362.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H  R.  7576,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  601).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RAINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  1922.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision  of 
housing  for  moderate  and  low  income  fami- 
lies, to  promote  orderly  urban  development. 
to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S    139.    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krsie  Angei- 
ofl:    without    amendment    iRept.    No     587 1 . 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
Hou.se. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasia 
Stassinopoulos:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
588 1.  Referred  to  the  Com.mittee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  -POVF.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  1395  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sydney 
Gruson:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  5a9 1 . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whoics 
House, 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R.  1G14  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Byron 
K  E.'ihimiadis:  without  amendment  iRept 
No.  590).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr  FETGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R.  1646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Joseplime  Smith;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  591 ) .  Rf>ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.<-(^ 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
HR  2115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose- 
phine L.  Go  and  Dr.  Welles  P.  Go:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  592).  Referred  to 
the  Commattee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  2355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr?. 
Pamela  Gouch  Walker:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  593).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
icc  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  CHELF:  Comm.ittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  3694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aspasia  A. 
Koumbouris  (Kumpuris);  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  594).  Referred  to  the  Com.mittee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  3853  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Ralph 
(Yunsoo)  Kahn;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
595).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hans- 
Dieter  Siemonelt;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  59G).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R  5138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco J  )aquin  Alves;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  N.3.  597).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
cf  the  Whole  House, 

Mr  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hit.  6122.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lvh.sa  Reis  (iiee)  Loys:  without  amendment 
(  Rept  No.  598) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri : 
H.R.  7882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  for  occupational  training  or  re- 
training; to  the  Committee  ou  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  DOWDY: 
H.R.  7883.  A    bill    to    provide   for    the   ad- 
ministration  of   unclaimed  funds  held   and 
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owing  by  life  insurance  companies,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  7884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  of 
March  3.  1901,  and  June  28.  1944,  so  as  to 
exempt  the  District  of  Columbia  from  pay- 
ing fees  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colunibia. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  (by  request  i  ; 
H.R.  7885.  A  bill  to  promote  safe  driving. 
t')  eliminate  the  reckless  and  financially  ir- 
responsible driver  from  the  highways,  to 
provide  for  the  indemnification  of  certain 
persons  suffering  injury  or  loss  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  unin- 
sured motorists,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Comraiittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
H.R.  7886.  A  bill  to  amend  and  consolidate 
the  laws  providing  for  regulation  of  certain 
insurance  rates  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr,  ELLIOTT: 
H.R.  7887.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  proscribe  travel  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  for  purposes  of 
inciting  to  riot  or  committing  other  unlaw- 
ful acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr,  IKARD  of  Texas: 
H.R.  7888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  land  in  certain  reservoir  projects  in 
Texas  may  be  reconveyed  to  the  former 
owners  thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI 
H.R,  7889.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  promo- 
tion of  certain  retired  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps  who  were  retired  for 
physical  disability:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL 
H  R.  7890.   A    bill    to    authorize    the    Post- 
master General   to   dispose   of   certain    land. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offifce   and  Civil   Service 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  7891,  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion of  luxury  housing  in  the  redeveloi^ment 
of  urban  renewal  areas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SEELY-BROWN: 

H  R.  7892.   A    bill    to    provide    for    periodic 

congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 

to  State  and  local   units  of  government:    to 

the  Committee   on  Government  Operations 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wi-sconsin : 
H.R.  7893.  A  bill   to  provide  assistance   to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
In  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr,   WRIGHT 
H.R.  7894.  A  bill  to  provide  for  municipal 
use  of  storage  water  in  Grapevine  Reservoir, 
Tex  :   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr  HARRLS: 
H.R.  7895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  may 
act  upon  certain  license  applications  under 
a  summary  procedure  after  according  partie.s 
in  intere.";t  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  with 
respect  thereto:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and   Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr    ST    GERMAIN: 
H.R.  7896    A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  convey  a  portion  of  Fort  Adams. 
Newport.  R.I.,  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    M.\cGREGOR: 
H.R.  7897    .\   bill    to    proide   assistance    to 
certain     States     borderiiig     the     Mississippi 
Ri'.er  m  the  construcnoti  ox  the  Great  River 
Road:    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr  McCORMACK: 
H  Con  Res  342.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizu:g  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  tributes  extended  to  the  Hon- 
orable Sam  Rayburn.  and  providing  for  ad- 
ditional copies:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr  ADAIR: 
H,  Con  Res  343  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  grave  of  Samuel  Wilson,  pro- 
genitor of  the  symbol  ■'Uncle  Sam."  in  the 
Christian  Chapel  Cemetery,  Merriam,  Ind 
as  the  burial  place  of  the  original  Uncle 
^ni  and  that  it  be  made  a  national  shrine: 
to  the  C'.-mmi'tee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AM>!ir.^. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
I'ials    weic    piesputed    and    refened    as 
follows : 

By    Mr     CUNNI.N'GHAM  of   Nebraska:    Me- 

moriui  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nebrask.i.  :oncern!ng  the  centennial  in  1962 
of  the  Homestead  Act  -md  the  monument  of 
the  Natinn.-il  Park  .Ser'.ice  to  liie  Nations 
first  homestead  entrymaii  located  near 
Beatrice,  N'ibr  :  requeatmg  that  1962  be  des- 
ignated as  the  Homestead  Centennial  and 
that  the  P  istma.'ster  General  be  directed  to 
issue  a  commemorative  stamp  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Homestead  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  tl.e  State  of  Alabam:i,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  relative  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 24.  passed  in  the  present  session 
of  the  legislature,  which  relates  to  issuing 
the  proclamation  of  limited  martial  law  in 
Montgomerv,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

Also,  men.orial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  meniorlaliziiig  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  farm  progrnm:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ajjriculture 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    FASCELL 

H.R.  7898    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dana  Hm- 
ton:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    FOGARTY 

H,R  7899,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  National  Woman's  Rehei 
Corps,  auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  organized  1883,  78  years  old;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H,R  7900,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt  (jg  i 
James  B  Stewart;  to  t!ie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    INOUYE: 

H  R  7y01,  A  bill  to  authorize  M  Sgt  Hugii 
F,  OReiUy.  US  Army,  to  accept  and  wear 
the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  Sixtli 
Class,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan,  t'.  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr    JOHNSON   of   California: 

H  R  7902  A  bill  to  jjrovide  compensation 
for  muvin?  certain  imjjrovements  from  the 
Trinity  River  division.  Central  Valley  project, 
California,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   O'NEILL 

HR,7903,  A  bill  for  tiie  relief  of  Ins  Malt- 
land  Munds:  to  the  Commit t-ee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 


PETITIONS.   ETC 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

188  By  Mrs  MAY  Petitions  of  mdi-.  idu.-l 
Americans  of  the  Committee  of  One  Million 
to  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  oppos- 
ing the  seating  of  Communist  China  m  the 
United  Nations  and  reque.'-tiiig  he  stand  fas.t 
aoainst  appea.sement  ol  Red  China:  to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign   Affairs 

189  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Arthur 
G  Boyd,  executive  secretary  California  Stato 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Sacramento,  Calif  , 
relative  to  the  adoption  ol  a  resolution  iiav- 
mg  to  do  with  the  impact  of  foreign  imports, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

190  .Mso.  petition  of  Rollis  B  Bowman, 
president,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
A'.igusta.  Ga  ,  relative  to  requesting  aid  in 
resolving  that  the  church  and  state  remain 
forever  .separate  institution.s  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

191  Also,  petition  of  Dr  John  F  Drac, 
Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law.  Chicago,  111  . 
relative  lo  the  extension  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  U>  the  Slovakia  and  its  Slovak 
people:  t.o  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Promotions  of  Certain  Naval  and  Marine 
Officers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1961 

Mr.  KOWALSkl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  correct  longstanding  injustices 
to  certain  Naval  and  Marine  officers  now 
on   the   disability   retired   list. 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  Ie,gisla- 
tion  is  to  promote  certain  nfticer.s  who.^e 
promotion  was  authorized  durin^^  the 
period  July  24,  1941,  to  September  16, 
1946,  but  who,  because  of  hospitalization 
and  subsequent  placement  on  the  dis- 
ability retired  list,  did  not  receive  such 
promotion.  There  is  no  clear  indication 
as  to  how  many  Navy  and  Marine  Corp.s 
officers  this  would  affect.  However,  es- 
timates have  been  made  previously  in- 
dicating that  there  would  be  about  45 
Maiine  Corps  officers  and  approximately 
100  naval  officers.  Generally  speaking, 
the  promotions  referred  to  here  were 
ALNAV    promotions   just    piior    to   and 


through  World  War  II  and  extending 
to  the  January  date  in  1946,  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  in  most  cases  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  officers  was  directly  attributable 
to  combat.  During  this  time  hospitaliza- 
tion barred  an  individual  from  receiving 
his  promotion  and  if  he  was  placed  on 
tlie  disability  retired  list  he  did  not  re- 
ceive his  promotion.  On  January  16, 
1946.  the  President  piomoted  officers  on 
ttie  active  list  on  active  duty  whose  pro- 
motions were  previously  withheld  by 
reason  of  hospitalization.  Any  officer  in 
this  category  who  was  still  on  active  duty 
on  January  16,  1946,  received  his  promo- 
tion.   This  did  not.  however,  accomplish 
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the  promotion  of  those  officers  who  were 
generally  in  the  same  category  but  who 
had  already  been  placed  on  the  disability 
retired  list.  This  bill  would  alleviate 
that  situation  and  allow  such  officers  to 
receive  the  promotions  which  they  would 
have  received  except  for  their  hospitali- 
zation and  subsequent  disability  retire- 
ment. 


Analyzing  Deficit  Spending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 
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We  can  see  by  the  above  table  that  the 
average  annual  deficit  for  the  j^erlod  was 
»2  8  billion — or  about  8.5  percent  of  the  gross 
national  prodtict  of  tbe  same  period.  Now 
applying  the  same  percentage  ol  the  gross 
national  product  of  today.  Dr.  Hirrls  could 
)ust  as  easily  be  urging  an  $18  billion  deficit 
as  a  $10  billion  deficit.  But.  nry  point  is 
that  he  could  make  it  $18  billicn  or  more 
without  having  any  effect  on  t^ie  Nation's 
unemployment.  Deficit  spending  is  not  now 
and  never  has  been  the  answer  to  unemploy- 
ment It  failed  in  the  1930'8  and  it  will  fall 
In  the  1960'6, 

Even  Dr.  Harris  recognizes  thl.s  In  his 
letter.  He  states  that  "despite  the  upward 
movement  of  bu.-^lneEs,  we  shall  have  about 
6  percent  unemployment  at  the  end  of  1961 
and  ]96'2.  unless  corrective  measures  are 
OF  ARIZONA  taken,"      His    estimate    of   unemployment   Is 

_   _  correct,  but  his  letter  contains  no  suggestion 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES      ^j     ^^at     corrective     measures     should     be 
Tuesdiy,  June  27,  1961  tnken — unless   he  means   that  we  must  re- 

duce Interest  rates.  And  here  again,  we 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a  have  past  experience  to  show  that  low  in- 
few  weeks  a€C  Dr.  Seymour  Harris  of  tere?t  rates  do  not  prevent  unemployment. 
Harvard  WTOte  a  letter,  which  was  pub-  The  following  table  will  illustrate  what  I 
llshed  in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  mean : 
Herald,  taking  issue  with  me  on  my  con- 
cern about  deficit  spending.  I  wrote  a 
letter  in  answer,  and  the  newspaper  very 
generously  printed  it  in  the  Tuesday 
morning  edition.  June  27.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANALTZI^G  Deficit  Spending 
Dr.  Seymour  Harris  on  June  14  took  um- 
brage at  some  remarks  I  made  in  my  news- 
pap>er    column    concerning    his    advocacy    of 
Federal  deficits. 

In  the   interest  of  brevity,  I  will  not  at-  Now  let's  look  at  more  recent  years, 

tempt  to  answer  in  detail  all  of  what  I  be- 
lieve was  wrong  \/ith  Dr  Harris"  letter.  In- 
stead, I  will  ad  Iress  myself  primarily  to 
those  assertions  \i-hich  touch  on  unemploy- 
ment. The  temptation  is  great  to  elaborate 
on  his  deductions  that  the  Federal  debt  isn't 
great  compared  with  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, but  I  will  content  myself  with  pointing 
out  that  the  application  of  a  "constant 
dollar"  to  his  computation  would  destroy 
his  argument. 

Equally  Inviting  is  Dr.  Harris'  suggestion 
that  I  might  persuade  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  do  something  to  lower  Interest 
rates.  He  apparently  would  like  to  forget 
that  the  refusal  of  a  Democratic  Congress  to  ■,  r„<inpl.,vn,-„t  jHT^'ntapps  M,.rr  in.',7  arr-  l-a^^.l  m, 
allow  long-term  linancing  of  Government  n,  i.arin-.fnt 'of  Cominc  r(v  oLl  (l.niiHionf  of  nncniTilny- 
bonds  forced  thf  short-term  approaches  nicnt;  for  19,'7  ami  iy,ss  thi-y  an'  dasod  on  tin-  ui-v,  i^^'\- 
which  raised  Interest  rates.  If  Dr.  Hams  niiioiis  *hicli  nmU^  nnrmi.loyin.ni  sli^:!,rly  hl^.■lK•r-^,.■ 
feels  that  the  ws  y  to  contain  deficits  is  |,„  ^s  ,,.,,,.,.1  in  ih,  t.ihlr. 
through    adequate    monetary    policy,    I    can 

only  say  he  has  done  a  poor  Job  of  communl-  It  is  certainly  obviously  from  these  figures 

eating    this    to   his    friends   along    the    New      that  low  Interest  rates  accompany  high  un- 
Frontler.  employment.     The  reason  for  this  is  simple 

Dr.  Harris'  thesis  that  unemployment  will  enough.  'When  the  economy  Is  running  at 
be  greatly  reduced  by  Government  deficits  a  high  rate,  money  is  hard  to  get  and  the 
has,  of  course,  been  proven  wrong  by  expe-  price  of  money  (interest)  rises.  In  periods 
rlence.  We  tried  this  panacea  from  1933  uke  these  employment  is  high  and.  con- 
until  World  Waf  II  pulled  us  out  of  depres-  verselv.  when  the  economy  slows  down 
slon  and  put  peppl:  back  to  work.  The  fol-  nioney  becomes  easier  to  get  and  competi- 
lowlng  table  will  show  what  really  happened:       t^on    forces    Interest    down.      In    these    slack 

periods,  unemployment  rises. 

Frankly,  in  a  free  economy  the  perform- 
ance Just  described  and  proven  by  the  tables 
cannot  be  otherwLse.  Even  Government 
meddling  in  the  free  markets  will  not  alter 
the  fact  unless  we  assume  the  ultimate — 
complete  Government  control  and  operation 
of  the  economic  system  and.  of  course,  this 
would  not  be  a  free  economy  nor.  I  might 
add.  would  it  have  a  long  life. 

Dr.  Harris  makes  the  constant  mistake  of 
those  people  who  place  their  faith  in  either 
the   Keynesian   approach   to   our   economics 
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or  In  complete  governmental  control  of  the 
other  facets  of  our  life  when  he  says  "Voters 
generally  however  misinformed  •  •  • , ' 
Voters  are  not  misinformed.  In  fact,  if  Dr, 
Harris  would  take  the  trouble  to  visit 
throughout  this  country  he  would  find  the 
voters  are  3  to  5  years  ahead  of  the  National 
Legislature  in  their  thinking.  One  thing 
they  are  certainly  aware  of  is  that  present 
Government  activities  are  not  correcting  un- 
employment. Just  as  goverrunental  aciivi- 
Ues  in  the  1930's  failed  to  correct  unem- 
ployment. 

They  know  this,  which  the  Government 
planners  evidently  do  not.  that  the  only  way 
Jobs  can  be  created  in  this  country  Is  by  the 
investment  of  private  capital  and  that  for 
the  last  28  years,  war  years  Included,  the 
investment  of  private  capital  has  been  re- 
tarded by  restrictive  tax  policies  of  the 
Government  which  have  been  caused  in  large 
measure  by  deficit  spending. 

They  know  that  if  the  economy  is  to  move 
ahead  this  restrictive  force  must  be  re- 
moved and  if  Dr.  Harris  wants  to  do  the 
President  a  good  turn  he  should  urge  him 
to  suggest  a  complete  revision  of  the  tax 
structure  emphasizing  liberal  depreciation 
allowance. 

BaRHT   GOLDWATER, 

Senator  from  Arizona. 
Washington. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Salvation  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1961 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  vital  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  Possessing  a  no- 
ble history  which  reaches  back  almost  a 
century,  this  organization,  aided  by  its 
thousands  of  volunteers  across  the  Na- 
tion, greatly  strengthens  our  community 
life  through  its  spiritual  and  social  wel- 
fare ministry. 

Among  its  many  activities,  the  Salva- 
tion Army  provides  social,  educational, 
and  recreational  programs  for  all  age 
groups  through  community  centers  es- 
tablished throughout  the  country.  It 
operates  over  100  men's  social  service 
centers  where  homeless  men  have  the  op- 
portunity to  rebuild  their  lives.  It  wel- 
comes over  3  million  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  its  USO  and  Red  Shield  Clubs; 
responds  to  floods,  fires,  and  other  dis- 
asters with  mobile  centers  and  emergency 
rescue  workers;  and  visits  persons  in  hos- 
pitals and  correctional  institutions. 

Tlie  Salvation  Army  cares  for  children 
in  homos,  settlements,  and  day  nurseries, 
serves  the  neglected  needs  of  unwed 
mothers  and  helps  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress of  many  troubled  families.  This 
worthy  organization  also  operates  boys 
clubs,  maintains  camps  which  provide  a 
rewarding  outdoor  experience  for  chil- 
dren, mothers,  and  senior  citizens,  and 
is  a  source  of  spiritual  strength  through 
its  religious  meetings,  many  of  which  are 
held  in  the  open  air  which  the  Salvation 
Army  considers  the  greatest  cathedral. 

In  short,  the  Salvation  Army  has  come 
a  long  way  since  the  days  when  the  big 
bass  drum  of  its  founder,  Gen.  William 
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Booth,  was  a  sound  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement to  the  weary  and  down- 
trodden. 

The  vital  work  of  the  Salvation  Army 
is  worthy  of  our  profoundest  respect  and 
deepest  gratitude,  and  it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  it  will  continue  to  march  for- 
ward in  its  distinguished  service  to  the 
community  life  of  this  country  and  that 
the  sound  of  the  big  bass  drum  will  never 
be  stilled. 


America  in  Today's  World — Address  by 
Senator  Morse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  most 
thoughtful  address  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse) 
before  the  graduating  class  at  Suffolk 
University  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  18, 
1961,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

I  commend  the  address  to  the  reading 
of  my  colleagues,  because  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  best  informed  and  most  experienced 
men  in  the  Congress  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations,  particularly  with  respect 
to  Latin  America.  The  address  con- 
centrates the  full  force  of  its  argument 
upon  the  Latin  American  problems,  and 
particularly  our  relationships  with  Cuba. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
"America   in   Todays    World  — Remarks   of 

Senator   Wayne   Morse,   of  Oregon,   Suf- 
folk University.  Boston,  Mass,.  June  18. 

1961 

Mr,  President,  faculty,  graduates,  parents, 
and  friends  of  Suffolk  University,  the  two- 
fold honor  which  SufTolk  University  has  be- 
stowed upon  me  on  this  occasion  fills  me 
with  humility.  It  is  always  -in  honor — in 
fact,  a  trust — to  have  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing a  commencement  speech  to  a  graduating 
class.  But  "my  cup  rimneth  over"  by  the 
double  honor  on  this  occasion  of  being  the 
recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  juridical  science.  It  is  with  deep  feel- 
ings of  appreciation  that  I  express  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  this  graduating  class  and  to 
the  university  for  both  these  honore. 

The  task  of  a  commencement  speaker  is 
to  say  something  to  a  graduating  class  that 
will  serve  to  guide  them  in  their  Journey 
beyond  the  walls  of  an  educational  Institu- 
tion. Yet  as  one  who  taught  in  such  In- 
stitutions myself  for  over  20  years,  I  always 
take  the  view  that  the  speaker  CRnnot  say 
anything  In  a  few  minutes  that  wMl  improve 
upon  what  the  teaching  staff  has  done  or 
has  not  done. 

So  I  would  rather  speak  here  simply  to 
try  to  review  and  to  put  into  perspective 
some  of  the  conditions  and  problems  with 
which  I  struggle  as  a  national  legislator  and 
with  which  you,  too,  will  have  to  struggle 
as  citizens  of  your  community,  your  State, 
your  Nation,  and  your  world. 

Your  commencement  program  committee 
suggested  that  this  graduating  class  might 
be  Interested  in  my  making  a  few  comments 
on  the  subject  of  national  security  problems 
and  foreign  policy  developments  in  recent 
months. 


It  is  important  to  remember  that  events 
of  each  day  in  which  we  live  are  part  of 
history.  Histcry.  change,  growth,  evolution, 
and  revolution  did  not  stop  on  the  date  of 
the  last  printing  of  your  history  textbook 
We  live  today  in  a  world  of  as  much  turmoil, 
unrest,  progress,  and  decline  as  has  ever 
occurred. 

When  the  members  of  this  graduating 
class  were  being  born,  the  United  States 
had  taken  its  place  in  the  world  as  the 
foremost  nat.on.  Every  other  industrial 
country  in  the  world  was  in  shambles, 

Japan,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia had  lost  niilUon.s  of  their  people.  Their 
factories  and  transp.i:  ta«  ion  systems  were 
shattered,  China  was  long  since  devsstated 
by  years  of  war  and  was  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic collapse. 

Of  all  these  nations  only  the  United  States 
was  physically  unmarked.  As  a  result,  this 
generation  of  .Americans  c  ime  into  a  world 
where  we  wer---  unchallenged.  Many  of  us. 
and  I  include  adults,  too.  came  to  think  of 
the  United  S-;tte.s  as  a  director  and  man- 
ager of  world  iiifairs,  and  felt  that  whenever 
something  we  did  not  like  developed  in  an- 
other nation,  it  was  because  someone  in 
high  ofTice  in  the  United  States  wanted  It 
that  way,  <^r  vmply  allowed  it  to  happen. 

Yet.  if  anything  should  have  been  clear. 
it  should  h.^vc  b-^en  that  this  unchallenged 
power  of  ours  had  to  be  temporary.  And 
it  was  Wit  hi- 1  15  ye.irs.  and  with  assistance 
from  M.'-  unparalleled  in  world  history,  the 
nations  of  W':".stern  Europe  restored  their 
economics  Oar  help  was  extended  In  equal 
amounts  to  the  countries  we  had  defeated. 
Germanv  and  Japan,  and  as  a  result,  both 
are  ag  lin  am mg  the  great  powers  of  the 
world. 

Great  Britain,  France.  Italy,  and  the  other 
ruined  countries  of  World  War  II  are  more 
tiian  thriving  The  Soviet  Union  has,  much 
to  our  dismay,  surpas.sed  the  United  States 
in  at  least  a  few  of  the  dramatic  and  .•sen- 
sational exploits  of  technical  and  .scientific 
achievements  While  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  what  is  going  on  in  China,  hidications 
are  that  China,  too,  will  soon  have  the 
scentific  and  engineering  capacity  to  Join 
the  'Nuclear  Club." 

The  results  of  this  rev'val  of  thf  wrecks 
of  World  War  II  have  caused  many  Ameri- 
cans to  feel  that  it  is  all  our  own  fault  that 
we  now  have  so  many  rivals  in  the  world, 
both  in  the  nilitary  sen.se  and  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense, 

I  do  not  share  tha'  view  I  think  It  is 
based  upon  a  false  assumption  that  the 
United  States  could  remain  omnipotent  in 
world  affairs. 

We  could  not.  We  can  help  guide  and 
encourage  events  to  go  the  way  we  want. 
And  we  did  tliat  in  the  Marshall  plan,  when 
we  helped  res-.ore  the  economies  of  Western 
Europe,  But  in  many  other  places,  espe- 
ctally  in  areas  of  the  world  which  are  the 
least  like  our  own  economic,  cultural,  and 
political  systems,  our  ability  to  influence 
events  is  mucli  less. 

That,  in  mv  opinion,  is  a  fact  we  should 
accept,  instead  of  trying  to  fiiid  .some  scape- 
goat to  blami  It  on.  Back  when  I  was  in 
your  place,  graduating  from  college,  it  was 
the  British  Eimpire  that  we  thought  of  as 
the  great  manager  of  the  economic  affairs 
and  political  affairs  of  the  world.  There  was 
great  disagreement  as  to  whether  that  man- 
agement was  good  or  bad.  But  just  in  my 
lifetime  we  have  seen  many  parts  of  that 
empire  take  an  independent  place  in  the 
world, 

T(5dav,  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  and  Ma- 
laya have  joi  led  the  community  of  nation'^ 
in  AsIh  Many  countries  of  Africa  have 
emerged  into  statehood.  In  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, the  new  West  Indian  Federation,  a 
whole  group  of  former  British  islands  in  tiie 
Caribbean,  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  in- 
dependent     "he   same   thing  has 'happened 


to  the  colonial  empires  of  France.  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands, 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  changes  have 
necessarily  diminished  the  importanre  and 
signillcance  of  Great  Britain  in  Western  af- 
fairs. But  they  signify  the  impossil)iluy  of 
one  nation  maintaining  a  status  cjuo  for 
very  long,  in  a  world  wliose  p<jpulallon  is 
exploding  and  whose  communication  in  ideas 
and  aspirations  is  rapidly  Increasing, 

IMPORTANCE     OF     AMERICAN      EXAMPLE 

We  cannot  maintain  such  a  status  quo 
either.  In  my  opinion,  our  greatest  means 
of  inP.uencmg  world  e\ents  is  through  the 
example  we  set  In  our  own  country.  The 
United  States  can  no  more  hide  Its  'nia^e 
from  the  world  today  than  it  could  in  the 
19th  century  when  we  were  the  Mecca 
for  the  oppressed  everywhere.  As  a  practical 
matter,  our  very  freedom  Invites  n'»t  only 
otir  friends  but  our  enemies  to  put  Amer- 
ica under  a  mlcroscopp 

Recent  tragic  events  in  the  Soutli  have 
produced  headhnes  In  Africa  and  Europe  as 
large  as  in  Massachusetts,  There  was  one 
big  difference,  however.  We  know  we  are 
doing  something  about  It.  We  know  that 
areas  of  disrriminatlon  are  giafJually  being 
eliminated.  But  the  Afrlcuis  do  imt  get 
that  side  of  the  .'.tory  No  matter  how  much 
money  we  put  into  the  Voi'^e  of  America, 
words  cannot  catch  up  with  ans 

This  freed'im  which  we  cherisli  imposes 
heavy  burdens.  Our  acts  naist  conform  to 
our  words.  This  is  in  rem  trkab.'e  ct)ntrast 
to  the  Soviet  Union  .?nd  Communist  Chiii.i. 
the  No.  1  closed  societies  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  live  in  a  v.or'.d  characterized  by  a 
double  standard.  An  open  society  must  do 
what  it  says,  A  closed  societv  can  tin  what 
It  plea.ses  and  say  wl.at  will  serve  it.s  pur- 
poses. 

We  must  alsu  denmnstratc  to  the  world 
that  while  freedom  of  all  kinds  is  imperiled 
by  Communist  tyranny,  we  are  not  gtung 
to  be  duped  into  curtailing' ovir  freedom  in 
the  name  of  preserving  It 

There  has  never  been  a  time  wl^.en  the 
liberty  of  American  people  wus  not  threat- 
ened from  one  source  or  another  There 
has  not  been  a  period  in  our  history  when 
someone  was  not  saying  that  unless  we  dis- 
pense with  some  or  all  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  country  was  doomed. 

What  we  must  strive  for  m  thir  gf-ijer,ition 
Is  a  realisation  that  a  devotion  to  our  lib- 
erties, especially  to  those  set  forth  in  otir 
Bill  of  Rights,  is  probably  the  strongest 
arc!  greatest  influence  we  have  in  the  world 
Moreover  we  are  in  for  a  long  contest 
with  communism  It  already  has  gone  on 
for  many  decades  and  has  become  acute  m 
the  last  15  years  It  will  stay  that  way  fur 
as  long  as  anyone  can  .see  into  the  future 

This  means  thf-.t  any  liberty  surrendered 
by  the  American  people  m  the  name  of  com- 
batting commuinsm  will  be  stirrendered  for 
an  indefinite  time,  and  perhaps  perir...nently 
One  cannot  talk  about  giving  up  tliis  or  that 
"for  the  diu^atlon  ',  as  we  do  m  time  of  war. 
because  the  term  "duration"  h:i,s  no  prac- 
tical  meaning. 

OfR   LIBERTIES   MIST   BF  C  liFRI;.,l!Kn 

So  It  seems  to  me  we  must  reex milne 
what  it  Is  that  we  prize  most  highly  about 
our  country.  It  is  what  we  prize  tlie  most 
that  we  must  insLst  be  preser\  cd  and  if  pos- 
sible, strengthen  and  expand  it,  I  think  It 
Is  not  far  wrong  to  say  that  it  is  our  polit- 
ical and  personal  freedoms  which  we  pri/,e 
the  most  highly.  It  i.s  the  right  to  speak. 
to  assemble,  to  petition,  to  worship,  and  to 
publish  what  we  think  and  feel. 

These  are  the  liberties  ovir  forebears 
prized  so  highly  they  put  them  Into  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  They  are  the  liberties  which  are 
under  the  most  severe  tlireat  and  attack 
from  communism  That  is  why  I  say  they 
are  the  liberties  which  must  be  the  most 
firmly  protected  by  those  of  tis  who  cherish 
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them.  They  have  teen  lost  to  others  bv 
being  taken  away:  tliey  must  not  be  lost  to 
us  by  our  own  volition,  by  our  voluntary 
surrender, 

I  point  out  most  respectfully  that  these 
are  days  when  we  free  men  and  women 
shovild  reexamine  and  rededicatc  ourselves 
to  the  governmental  principles  of  democracy 
which   guarantee  oui    freedom. 

We  are  too  prone  to  take  these  freedoms 
for  granted.  We  are  t'>o  quick  to  accept  an 
expediency  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, at  the  sacrifice  of  a  basic  civil  right 
which  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment Wiis  Intended  by  our  forefathers  to 
guarantee  us. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment,  at  ju.^t  a  few  of 
our  governmental  rithts  as  freemen  These 
are  not  platitudes.  These  arc  not  political 
slogans  of  two  bygoi;e  centuries.  These  arc 
not   Impractical   constitutional   Ideals, 

These  basic  principles  of  government 
spell  the  difference  between  freedom  and 
totalitarianism;  between  ectniomic  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  Inlividual  and  any  form 
of  a  state  economy  by  communism,  fasci.sm, 
state  socialism,  or  cartelism.  with  its  eco- 
nomic dictation  tlirough  monopolistic  com- 
bines. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  commencement  time 
Is  a  time  for  rededicition  to  Ideals  It  is  a 
time  for  assuming  the  responsibilities  and 
oi>portunitles  of  cltUen  statesmanship  It 
is  only  to  the  exten-  that  your  generation. 
represented  by  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  college  graduates  all  over  America,  puts 
Into  practice  the  ideals  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government,  that  we  have  any  hope 
of  leaving  a  heritage  of  freedom  to  our 
great-grandchildren 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these  abstract 
principles  of  government  that  form  some  of 
our  basic  guarantees-  of  freedom  and  the 
right  to  govern  ourselves 

First,  you  have  be?n  taught  that  we  are 
a  government  of  l&ws  and  not  of  men. 
This  principle  of  deriocratic  government  is 
not  only  an  ideal  of  self-government,  it  is 
an  abs<3lute  essentii^l  to  personal  liberty. 
May  I  digress  from  my  thesis  for  a  moment 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  truism  that  all 
practicalities  are.  wh-n  all  Is  said  and  done. 
Just  Ideals  put  to  wo'k?  You  will  never  ex- 
perience a  practicality  in  your  lifetime,  ex- 
cept In  terms  of  a:i  Ideal  put  to  work. 
There  is  nothing  practical  about  an  ex- 
pediency. All  an  e  cpediency  Is,  I  would 
have  you  remember,  is  a  rationalization  for 
more  or  less  intellectual  dishonesty,  or 
downright  corruption. 

An  expediency  is  a  compromise  of  princi- 
ple, and  once  you  compromise  a  principle 
jvist  a  little  bit,  yot  destroy  It  In  Its  en- 
tirety. Therefore,  I  beseech  you  not  to 
compromise  this  basic  guarantee  of  constitu- 
tional government,  that  we  are  a  govern- 
ment  of  laws   and  not   of  men. 

This  means,  of  coirse.  that  we  must  be 
on  guard  against  pro  Dosals  that  seek  to  give 
arbitrary,  capricious,  unchecked  power  to 
mere  men  who  hole  governmental  power, 
high  or  low. 

Remember,  this  ideal  of  self-government 
Is  the  warp  and  wool  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. You  learred  it  In  high  school, 
and  college,  as  an  essential  part  of  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.  Don't  ever 
waive  It,  If  you  want  to  remain  free. 

It  must  be  applied  to  all  public  servants 
of  the  people.  If  they  are  not  to  become 
masters  of  the  people.  It  must  be  applied 
without  fear  or  favor  t*i  Presidents.  Con- 
gress, and  courts.  It  must  be  applied  In  the 
carrying  out  of  the  unctions  of  every  gov- 
ernment official.  National.  State,  and  local. 

This  leads  me  to  comment  on  a  second 
Ideal  of  self-government  just  referred  to. 
We  say  we  are  a  government  under  which 
the  people  are  the  n-aste.s  and  the  govern- 
ment is  the  servant.    Not  only  is  this  a  great 


ideal,  but  it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  we 
are  to  remain  free. 

Sit  with  me  for  awhile  in  the  Senate  and 
you  will  recognize  how  vital  it  is  that  this 
ideal  be  carried  out  in  running  our  govern- 
ment. Men,  mere  men  in  government,  some- 
times forget  they  are  servants  and  not  mas- 
ters of  ihe  people.  They  don't  like  it  when 
they  are  called  to  an  accounting  for  usurpa- 
tions of  power.  They  seek  to  scare  the  peo- 
ple into  believin',;  that  the  security  of  the 
country  will  be  jeopardized  if  they  are  not 
permitted  to  make  little  dictators  of  them- 
selves in  some  branch  of  the  government. 
unchecked  by  legislative  inquiry  or  surveil- 
lance 

Remember  this,  if  you  remember  nothing 
else  from  your  college  courses  in  government. 
Our  forefathers  feared  and  rightly  so.  the 
exercise  of  secret  powers  of  government  of- 
ficials. The  personal  government  of  the 
British  Crown  produced  the  American  revo- 
lution The  history  of  many  revolutions  Is 
the  history  of  people  fighting  a  government 
of  men  rather  than  by  law.  goveri^ments  in 
which  the  F>eop!e  were  the  servants,  the 
slave."^,  the  pawns,  the  victims  of  govern- 
ment masters  who  had  become  drur.k  with 
unchecked   personal  power. 

To  protect  us  from  personal  power,  our 
forefathers  gave  us  the  precious  Bill  of 
Rights,  They  gave  us  a  free  press  which  m 
a  very  real  sense  is  the  most  potent  weapon 
in  the  arsenal  of  democracy  against  tyran- 
nical government.  They  gave  us  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  trial  by  Jury. 
freedom  of  religion,  protection  from  unwar- 
ranted search  and  seizvire,  protection  from 
self-incrimination,  our  home  as  our  castle. 
They  gave  us  the  most  important  personal 
freedom  of  all — the  right  to  govern  our- 
selves—  the  right  of  the  free  ballot.  From 
beginning  to  end.  they  gave  every  generation 
of  American  boys  and  girls  the  greatest 
charter  and  covenant  of  self-government  yet 
penned  by  man — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States, 

As  you  commence  your  life  of  citizen 
statesmaii.'^hip  today,  please  remember  that 
the  rights  of  freedom  guaranteed  you  by  that 
Constitution  are  your  greatest  wealth.  It 
is  the  greatest  wealth  you  can  will  to  yoiu" 
children  and  theirs. 

As  I  have  said,  you  are  now  commencing  to 
take  up  the  responsibilities  of  citizen  states- 
manship You  cannot  pass  the  bucK,  so  to 
speak,  to  Congress  or  to  the  President  or  to 
the  Supreme  Court  if  you  are  to  remain  free. 
You,  as  a  citizen,  must  help  them  keep  yo\; 
free. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  government  by  law  and 
not  by  men,  then  we  must  support  govern- 
ment by  law  and  order  and  not  countenance 
government  by  mob.  The  responsibilities  of 
government  by  law  and  order  apply  to  every 
citizen  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  applies  to 
sttident.s  protesting  the  work  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  whose  procedures  they  may 
not  like.  It  applies  to  them  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  New  York  or  anywhere  In  between. 
It  happens  to  be  a  function  and  duty  of  a 
Congress  to  Investigate  alleged  communism, 
fascism,  racism,  or  any  other  form  of  democ- 
racy-destroying maneuver  in  the  United 
States, 

If  any  of  the  procedures  of  congressional 
investigation  violate  rights  of  personal  lib- 
erty and  some  of  them  do.  the  answer  Is  not 
mob  violence  against  the  committee,  but  the 
election  of  Members  of  Congress  who  will 
change  the  rules  of  procedures  for  conduct- 
ing such  Investigations  so  as  to  accomplish 
both  the  purposes  of  finding  the  facts  about 
subversion  of  all  types  in  our  country,  and 
protecting  the  civil  liberties  of  our  people  at 
the  same  time.  It  can  be  done  and  it  should 
be  done. 

We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the  eflfec- 
tlveness  of  fair  procedures  In  finding  the 
guilty.  Shortcuts  In  police  and  Investiga- 
tion procedures  such  ae  wiretapping,  denial 


of  confrontation  by  those  who  make  secret 
charges  against  the  accused,  refusal  to  allow 
cross-examination  of  those  who  make  the  ac- 
cusation, badgering  of  witnesses,  denial  of 
immediate  arraignment,  are  the  procedures 
of  a  police  state,  not  of  a  government  by  law. 

However,  the  remedy  for  any  such  abuses, 
when  they  arise.  Is  not  mob  action  It  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  attempt  to  deny 
government  the  right  and  power  to  con- 
duct Investigations  into  termite  forces  that 
would  eat  away  the  foundation  of  our  system 
of  self-gjvernment.  It  Is  to  be  found  m 
legislative  reforms  called  for  by  the  people 
at  the  ballot  box, 

I  would  have  you  be  on  guard  against 
the  subversive  activities  of  not  only  com- 
munistic f<irces.  but  other  advocates  of  the 
law  of  the  Jungle,  I  would  have  you  ex- 
press your  faith  In  government  by  due 
process  of  law  in  keeping  with  the  inalien- 
able rights  guaranteed  all  men.  both  tlie 
guilty  and  the  innocent,  under  our  consti- 
tutional government  by  law  rather  than  by 
men. 

That  applies  to  mob  rule  in  Birmingham 
or  Montgomery.  Ala  .  or  Mississippi  or 
New  York  or  Chicago  or  anywhere  else  m 
America. 

FOREIGN    POLICY    FOR   FUTURE 

But  America  must  do  even  more  than  pre- 
serve the  best  of  our  past. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  If  this  Na- 
tion is  to  exercise  an  Important  role  in  the 
creation  of  a  world  In  which  man  can  en- 
Joy  freedom,  we  must  recapture  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  which  characterized  our 
Nation  In  the  past.  This  country  did  not 
become  great  by  sitting  on  Its  status  quo 

Too  many  Americans  have  been  overtaken 
by  old  age  before  their  time.  They  believe 
that  education  which  was  good  enougn  for 
grandpa  is  good  enough  for  grandson:  that 
housing  conditions  of  the  19th  century 
should  be  perpetuated  In  the  20th:  that 
relations  between  the  races  which  hardened 
Into  a  post -Civil  War  pattern  should  be 
maintained  in  the  interest  of  domestic  tran- 
quility. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  new  administration 
which  Is  young  at  heart,  albeit  a  trifle  Inex- 
perienced, Certainly,  the  President  in  his 
publL'  pronouncements  has  given  expression 
to  our  aspirations.  His  statement  in  his  in- 
augural address,  "if  a  free  society  cannot 
help  the  man^  who  are  podr.  It  cannot  save 
the  few  who  are  rich,"  is  a  call  to  action  to 
every  American,  But  a  call  to  action  is  not 
enough.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween statements  and  results. 

PROBLEMS    OF    ADMINISTERING    LATIN     AMERICAN 
POLICT 

Let  me  be  specific.  It  is  not  enough  to  an- 
nounce a  vast  social  program  for  Latin 
America.  Responsibilities  must  be  fixed  in 
individuals  to  .-onvert  words  and  dollars  into 
highways,   public    works,    and   social    reform. 

Fortunately,  after  many  months  of  delay, 
Mr.  Robert  Woodward  has  been  appointed  to 
the  long- vacant  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs,  But 
for  several  months,  we  had  a  variety  of  spe- 
cial aids,  and  task  forces  outside  the  State 
Department,    working    in    this   area. 

The  result  was  that  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  In  this  area  of  foreign  policy  was 
virtually  nil.  The  Cuban  fiasco  was  a  mon- 
ument to  this  scattered  and  divided  com- 
mand. Tlie  good -will  tour  of  Ambassador 
Stevenson  can  have  only  the  most  limited 
results,  unless  there  is  now  a  systematic 
followup  by  regular  diplomatic  personnel. 
It  Is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  ad  hoc 
committees  will  now  be  terminated. 

Now  that  we  have  thte  vital  office  filled. 
Mr.  'Woodward's  most  Important  Job  is  to 
hold  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  hemisphere. 

This  is  so,  in  my  opinion,  because  the 
threat   Fidel   Castro's   communism   poses   in 
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the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  directed  far  more 
at  the  republics  to  the  south  of  ub  than  It 
Is  to  the  United  States.  This  country  haa 
Infinitely  less  to  fear  from  Castro  than  has 
Venezuela,  or  Colombia,  or  Bolivia,  or  half 
a  dozen  other  governments. 

Castro  is  not  trying  to  export  his  revolu- 
tion to  the  United  States,  or  to  Canada;  he 
Is  trying  to  export  it  to  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  up  to  now  he  has  had  at 
least  a  degree  of  success. 

That  is  what  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
all  about.  It  is  Intended  to  put  American 
capital  together  with  social  and  economic  re- 
form In  Latin  America,  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards and  remove  the  claim  of  communism 
that  It  alone  holds  the  promise  of  a  better 
life. 

But  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  major 
task  is  not  the  supplying  of  capital,  which 
Is  our  end  of  the  Job.  The  major  task  is 
social  and  economic  reform,  which  the  co- 
operating governments  must  provide. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  of  Iowa  and  I  went 
to  Bogota,  Colombia,  last  September  when 
the  Act  of  Bogota  was  written,  setting  forth 
the  pledges  of  all  governments  to  participate 
In  this  effort.  But  as  our  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate made  clear,  nc  amount  of  American  capi- 
tal can  overcome  the  vast  gulf  between  rich 
and  poor  in  these  countries;  these  govern- 
ments must  themselves  undertake  extensive 
tax  reforms,  so  their  own  wealth  Is  put  to 
work  at  home,  instead  of  being  put  in  Swiss 
and  New  York  banks  where  much  of  it  goes 
now. 

These  Latin  American  governments  must 
prepare  their  blueprints  for  land  reform. 
and  then  go  ahead  with  It.  They  must  plan 
for  home  construction,  and  then  go  ahead 
with  it. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  for  over  a 
decade  now,  been  supporting  some  govern- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  world  through 
our  foreign  aid.  when  it  amounts  to  little 
more  than  supporting  a  rich,  aristocratic 
class  in  power.  Every  year  the  bill  gets 
higher,  as  we  are  finding  out  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  we  consider 
the  foreign  aid  measure.  Every  year,  more 
corruption  and  mismanagement  comes  to 
light.  And  every  year,  another  government 
seems  to  dissolve  anyway,  taking  our  money 
with  It.  That  happened  in  Iraq  not  so  long 
ago.  and  now  it  Is  happening  in  Laos. 

That  is  a  mistake  we  must  not  start  in 
Latin  America.  The  Congress  has  put  up 
$500  million  for  the  alliance  for  progress. 
Now  It  Is  up  to  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  to  show  their  good  faith  by  using 
It  to  promote  real  and  effective  and  far- 
reaching  ccononiic  reform.  They  cannot  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  their  people  are 
demanding  a  revolution  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other The  only  question  is  whether  It  wi'.l 
he  peaceful,  and  guided  in  the  channels  of 
due  process  and  Just  compensation,  or 
whether  It  will  be  Fidel  Castro's  kind,  with 
confiscation  and  mass  executions. 

The  alternative  whereby  the  wealthy  hang 
on  to  their  oligarehic  position,  while  the 
American  taxpayers  pay  a  relief  bill  for  the 
masses  of  their  poor  to  keep  revolution  away 
from  their  door.  Is  jn.st  not  available  to 
them. 

So  Uiis  task  of  encouraging,  persuading, 
and  helping  the  free  Go'.ernments  of  Latin 
America  to  achie\e  efTecti\e  economic  prog- 
ress through  the  wise  application  of  the 
money  we  have  put  up.  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant Job  we  have  in  his  hem.isphcre. 

Every  member  of  the  audience  here  today 
knows  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  implac- 
•  ible  enemy.  The  Soviet  Union  Is.  to  say 
the  least,  unfriendly  toward  the  United 
St.4tes.  It  is  ready  to  do  us  in  by  fair  means 
or  foul.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  well  organized 
and  has  a  single  mindedness  of  purpose 
which  is  not  characteristic  of  a  free  society 
such  as  our  own. 


I  say  these  things  because  we  must  never 
underestimate  the  capacity  of  this  adversary. 
We  can  expect  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  do 
Its  utmost  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  every 
revolutionary  development  of  the  next  dec- 
ade. It  will  capture  those  movements  when- 
ever possible.  Its  closed  society  will  hide 
Internad  conditions  from  the  free  world  It 
will  lie  as  it  sees  fit.  It  will  direct  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  toward  the  education 
of  science,  the  development  of  space  rockets, 
or  the  shipping  of  luxury  giTOd.s  to  new  na- 
tions, as  its  purposes  are  served. 

The  basic  question  of  our  time  l.s  whether 
we  can  so  handle  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  as  to  conipete  with  an  Implacable 
enemy  in  such  a  way  not  only  a-';  t«  win,  but 
to  promote  u  way  of  life  that  will  give  free- 
dom to  the  common  man   here  and  abroad. 

You  are  in  for  troubled  times,  but  if  you 
will  keep  the  faith  of  freedom,  if  you  will 
put  Into  practice  the  Ideals  of  our  system 
of  government  by  law,  I  have  no  doubt  about 
your  leaving  a  heritage  of  freedom  for  future 
generations  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

You  are  needed  ;is  the  only  hope  for  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world  who  must 
be  won  over  to  the  cau.se  of  freedom  in  your 
generation.  By  example,  we  can  teach  and 
help  them.  "3y  betraying  our  heritage,  we 
will    lo.se    them    to   the   cause   of    freedom. 

Lastly,  remember  that  In  essence  what  I 
have  been  sayin^  is  taut  an  appeal  for  put- 
ting into  practice  our  .spiritual  teachings.  If 
we  truly  believe  that  man  is  the  creation 
of  a  Divine  Being,  and  I  do.  then  we  shoxild 
put  into  practice  the  nmral  teachings  In  re- 
spect to  our  being  our   broth.er's  keeper 

Many  cverljok  the  fact  that  the  constitu- 
tional principles  I  have  been  talking  about 
sprung  from  the  very  deep  religious  convic- 
tions of  the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion, Most  '">f  them  were  very  devout  re- 
ligious men  I  ask  you  to  take  up  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  temi>()ral  burd?n  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  carry  on  In  the  faith  of  your 
forefatlier-;. 

Yours  will  be  a  d.fflcult  job  But  every 
generation  of  Americans  has  had  a  difficult 
job,  and  every  generation  has  added  some- 
thing to  the  physical  power  and  to  the  moral 
strength  of  America  Every  age  since  the 
time  of  S  i  -rates  m  ancient  Greece  has 
thought  that  Its  yoimgcr  generation  was 
"going  to  pot,"  so  to  speak,  and  that  the 
future  could    not   be  entrusted    to  it, 

I  do  not  feel  that  way.  I  think  cur  young- 
er generation  today  is  better  equipped  and 
q\ia!ified  to  take  its  place  in  society  than 
any  previous  gfiieration  has  been.  Your 
tasks  will  not  be  cBsy  ones,  but  I  have  no 
fears  what.soner  ab')Uf  putting  our  future  in 
your  hands. 

I  salute  yDU.  congratulate  you.  and  wish 
you  well  In  all  your  endeavors.  I  have  faith 
in  your   citi'.'.en  statesmanship. 


Interest  Expressed  in  H.R.  10,  Now  Be- 
fore Senate  Finance  Committee 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF     NVW     YORK 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1961 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
many  of  my  constituents  have  expressed 
an  interesi.  in  the  bill,  usually  described 
as  the  Keouh  bill,  by  which  self-em- 
ployed persons  who  have  less  than  four 
regular  eraployees  may  set  aside  on  a 
tax-exempt  basis  in  each  year  a  ix)rtion 


of  their  earned  income  for  their  own 
retirement. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  House  has 
pa.ssed  this  bill,  H.R.  10.  This  particular 
bill  does  nothing  more  than  give  to  such 
self-employed  persons  as  doctors,  law- 
yers, dentists,  farmers,  and  many  small 
bu.sinessmen  who  do  not  choose  to  oper- 
ate as  a  corporation,  the  same  tax  and 
rciirement  benefits  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  enjoyed  only  by  the  employees 
of  corporations. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  goes  a 
long  way  to  remove  a  lon.cstanding  in- 
equity, and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
Join  vuth  the  House  in  making  it  a  law 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore be(n  at  a  serious  tax  disadvantage. 


Driver  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TOCAS 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1961 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truck 
driver  from  the  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  repie.sent.  who  practices  what  he 
I)reacl:es,  was  named  Driver  of  the  Year 
for  1961  by  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciations for  his  exceptional  safety  rec- 
ord and  lifesaviu'-;  feats. 

He  i:s  Melvin  O.  "Jack"  GriflRth.  of  Big 
Spring,  Tex.,  who  received  the  award  on 
June  16,  1961.  for  his  recoid  of  over 
2  million  accident-free  miles  during 
his  28  years  as  a  truckdriver. 

Mr.  Griffith  was  also  cited  for  hi.s  quick 
thinking  in  aiding  seriously  injured  vic- 
tims of  a  two-car  collision  near  Sterlms 
City,  Tex.  Last  Augiust  Mr,  Gnff.th  came 
upon  the  crash  scene  durin^'  a  rain- 
storm. Fore.seeinu  the  dan!;cr  of  other 
cars  colliding  with  the  wreckage,  he 
parked  his  truck  where  oncoming  traf- 
fic could  .see  his  headli£;hl,>  and  Hashinu 
signals.  He  remained  at  the  scene  and 
rendered  aid  and  comfort  to  the  vic- 
tims. He  was  commended  by  the  Texas 
Department  of  Public  Safety  for  his  act 
and  was  cho.^en  "Most  Rcprescr.taLive 
Knight  of  the  Road."  an  award  gi;en  an- 
nually by  the  Fobbs  Trailer  Co.  to  a 
Texas  truckdriver. 

The  48-year-old  tank  tiuckdriver,  an 
employee  of  the  Ea  ;le  Transport  Co,,  of 
Big:  Spring,  also  rained  for  the  State  of 
Texas  the  distinction  of  bcin^,  the  first 
State  ever  to  liave  two  men  named  Na- 
tional Driver  of  the  Year  in  consecutive 
years. 

The  father  of  live  children.  Mr.  Grif- 
fith drives  a  tractor-trailer  oil  truck  be- 
tween Bi"  Sprinu  and  points  within  a 
500-m;le  radius.  He  has  frequently  ap- 
peared before  youth  groups  in  churches, 
high  schools,  and  civic  organizations  to 
speak  on  safety,  good  citizenship,  and 
:jeneral  compliance  witli  laws. 

An  active  member  of  the  Northsidc 
Bt^ptist  Church  in  Bic:  Sprinc.  he  is  a 
nif'mber  of  the  board  of  deacons  of  the 
church  and  teaches  adult  Sunday  School. 
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As  hobbies  he  hunt?,  and  fishes  and  has 
conducted  junior  beseball  programs  for 
the  young  people  in  the  area, 

Mr,  Griffith  was  chosen  from  among  a 
number  of  outstanding  truckdrivers 
nominated  by  State  trucking  associa- 
tions. Judges  in  th  s  year's  competition 
were  Clarence  D.  Martin.  Jr,.  Under- 
.sccretary  of  Commerce  for  Transporta- 
tion: Gen,  E.  H.  Qi.alls,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  C  irriers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Corimission,  and  Arthur 
C,  Butler,  director  of  the  National  High- 
way Users  Confei-ence. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Mr.  Griffith  and  his 
lovely  wife  are  in  Washington  this  week, 
and  are  the  recipients  of  many  honors  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  Today  they  have 
been  congratulated  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  eaten  with  friends  in  the 
House  restaurant,  and  attended  ses- 
sions of  the  House  and  Senate.  I  am 
glad  that  our  Nation  produces  men  and 
women  of  the  caluer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Griffith. 


What  Price  Patriotism? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  the  Department,  of  Commerce  Direc- 
tive No.  FC61-217,  under  date  of  June 
22,  1961.  which  in  effect  authorizes  and 
grants  permission  to  American  firms  to 
apply  for  and  rcc'?ive  export  licenses  to 
sell  and  ship  surjjlus  Government-sub- 
sidized farm  products  to  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  Commun.st  satellite  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe, 

By  the  implementation  of  this  order, 
the  executive  branch  of  government  in 
my  judgment  has  added  one  more  to  a 
series  of  appeasement  gestures  to  the 
Kremlin.  I  have  in  mind  the  Ufting  of 
the  ban  on  the  importation  of  Russian 
crabmeat,  the  announcement  of  the 
Executive  order  which  permits  the  free 
flow  of  pro-Communist  political  propa- 
ganda from  abroad  to  unsolicited  sources 
within  the  United  States,  failure  to  im- 
pose the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
against  the  Pennsylvania  firm  import- 
ing Cuban  mola.'.ses  and  instead  per- 
suading this  firm  to  refrain  from  fur- 
ther traffic  with  Cuba  by  offering  to 
provide  surplus  corn,  which  in  effect 
amounts  to  a  $14  million  bribe. 

These  are  but  a  few  that  occur  to  me 
offhand.  Consequently,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  this  most  recent  gesture,  I  have 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Honorable 
Luther  H.  Hodge.s. 

Hon,  Luther  H   Hodgfs 
Secretary  of  Comvirrce. 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  SECRET.iRY:  According  to  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Order  No,  PC61-217, 
dated  June  2,  1961  I  understand  that  Amer- 
ican firms  can  now  apply  for  and  receive  ex- 


port licenses  to  sell  and  ship  surplus  Govern- 
ment-subsidized farm  products  to  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  Communist  satellite  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter,  therefore,  is  to 
request  your  cooperation  in  instructing  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  In  your  De- 
partment to  furnish  my  office,  on  a  dally 
basis  beginning  with  the  day  this  order  went 
into  effect,  the  names  of  each  individual 
American  firm  which  makes  application  for 
an  export   license  under  this  new  directive. 

Inasmuch  as  the  American  taxpayer  is  un- 
derwriting a  substanMal  portion  of  the  cost 
01  these  farm  suosldy  programs,  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  he  is  entitled  to  know 
the  names  of  the  American  firms  who  place 
profit  and  greed  above  patriotism  and  love 
of  country. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  by  this  orucr 
the  admini. strati  on  in  effect  becomes  an  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact.  However.  I  know 
Ir  )m  p.ist  bitter  experience  that  protests  to 
thi'  executive  branch  of  Governmeni  on  .simi- 
lar actions  I  such  as  the  lifting  of  the  ban 
on  the  importation  of  Russian  cratmeati 
fall  on  deaf  cars  Consequently.  I  propose 
to  seek  other,  mcire  potent  means  of  circum- 
venting this  ill-advised  order 

May    I.    therefore,    respectfully    ask    your 
prompt  attention  to  this  request? 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  M    Pelly, 
Representative  tri  Congress. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
means  of  serving  notice  on  any  American 
firm  so  lacking  in  love  of  country  and 
pride  in  our  American  heritage  as  to 
profit  it.self  by  means  of  this  new  ill-ad- 
vised order,  that  I  propose  to  focus  the 
spoiliuht  of  public  opinion  on  each  in- 
dividual firm  as  each  is  furnished  to  me 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I  will 
do  this  by  placing  any  such  names  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 


How  To  Be  a  Good  Opponent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1961 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  an  article  from  the  magazine 
Parade  from  the  Sunday  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  article  by  Senator 
Barry  Goldv^'ater.  It  outlines  zhe  de- 
corum that  he  feels  should  be  followed 
by  those  who  disagree.  I  think  it 
worthy  of  reading  not  only  by  Members 
of  Congress  but  by  everyone  wlio  finds 
himself  engaged  in  contention  or.  issues: 

How    To    Be    A    Good    Opponent 
(By   Senator    Barry    Goldwatihii 

If  you  are  like  everyone  else.  S'Xjner  or 
later  you  will  be  "agin"  something.  It's 
human  to  oppose — and  thank  heaven  we  In 
America  have  the  freedom  to  express  our 
opposition  if  we  wish. 

In  many  years  of  business  and  political 
life.  I  have  learned  a  few  solid  facts  about 
this  vital  right  we  possess  to  stand  up  and 
sav:  "I  object." 

i  have  discovered  that  you  can  fight  for 
your  side  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  become 
personally    unpopular    in    no    time    at    all. 


That  way  lies  almost  certain  defeat  for  your 
cause  and  perhaps  even  social  exile  as  weil 
On  the  other  hand,  you  can  conduct  your- 
self as  a  decent,  honorable  human  being  as 
well  as  opponent — and  that  way  lies  atten- 
tion for  what  you  have  to  say  -and  respect  lor 
you  as  a  person. 

You  see.  the  Constitution  guarantees  you 
freedom  of  speech  and  thus  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, but  nobody  guarantees  you  again.st 
hurting  yourself  and  your  side  il  you  go 
about  vuur  opposition  like  a  bull  in  a  china 
shop. 

Time  and  again  I  have  seen  causes  lo&t 
and  even  careers  wrecked  because  people  did 
not  realize  this  simple  truth.  In  our  fam.ily 
store  in  Phoenix,  a  y(junf'  executive  loFt  pro- 
motion after  promotion  because  of  his 
smart-aleck  methods  of  expressing  his  ob- 
jections. The  fact  that  his  points  were  well 
taken  was  unfortunately  obscured  by  the 
unfavorable  Impression  his  attitude  created 
with  superiors. 

I  would  like  to  pass  along  my  own  .'^ecrets 
of  opposition.  I  believe  deeply  In  these 
rules  not  onlv  beciuse  they  are  useful  in 
arguments  but  because  living  by  them  can 
also  help  tone  you  up  spiritually  and  moral- 
ly. Thus  you  win  no  matter  how  the  battle 
comes  out. 

They  are  practical,  too.  At  one  time  or 
another,  you  ar^^  going  to  rise  up  and  object 
to  something:  Maybe  you  will  disagree  with 
the  PT.^  on  a  project,  fight  a  neighborhood 
rezoning  plan  or  oppose  views  expressed  by 
neighbors  and  friends.  You  may  even  find 
yourself  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  Issue  with 
member  of  your  own  family. 

V^'hen  you  do.  remember  these  significant 
points: 

1.    OPPOSE  —  BVT     DO     NOT     HATE 

There  seems  to  be  a  universal  belief  that 
you  cannot  wage  a  good  fight  unless  you 
work  up  a  hostility.  As  a  result.  m?.ny  per- 
sons develop  deep  antagonisms.  How  often 
have  lifelong  enmities  started  because  some- 
one began  hating  a  person  inst-ead  of  the 
issues'' 

The  killer  instinct  may  be  essential  in  the 
boxing  ring  but  It  has  no  place  In  the  arena 
of  argument  Here  are  some  personal  ex- 
amples of  what  I  mean. 

President  Kennedy  and  I  are  poles  apart  on 
many  is.sues  but  if  you  assume  we  must  also 
be  deadly  personal  enemies  as  well,  you're 
entirely  wTcng.  The  fact  Is  that  while  the 
President  and  I  are  fully  aware  of  the  gulf 
between  us,  neither  has  permitted  these  dif- 
ferences to  develop  into  personal  antago- 
nisms. 

For  instance,  the  President  personally  tele- 
phoned Dr,  Janet  Travell  immediately  after 
her  appointment  as  White  House  physician, 
requesting  her  to  continue  taking  care  of  me 
for  a  back  condition.  His  thoughtfulness  is 
a  clear  illustration  that  one  can  oppose 
strongly  and  still  maintain  good  personal 
relations, 

I  have  teed  off  many  times  at  Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  J,  Goldberg,  yet  telephoned 
him  recently  to  say:  "Arthur,  a  young  news- 
man would  like  an  interview  with  you 
Would  you  see  him?"  "Sure.  Barry,'  the 
Secretary  replied,  'send  him  right  down" 

Oppose  a  man's  views  if  you  wish,  but 
respect  him  as  an  Individual  and  a  human 
being 

2      KEEP     YOUR    SENSE     OF     Ht'MOR 

Fight  hard  for  what  you  think  Is  right, 
but  find  time  every  so  often  for  a  quip  and 
a  laugh.  Some  lightness  now  and  then  to 
balance  the  seriousness  of  argument  lessens 
your  chances  of  losing  your  head  and  blurt- 
ing out  words  you  may  want  to  eat  later, 
I  freely  admit  there  are  a  number  of  my  own 
words  I  would  like  to  take  back  and  chew  up 
But  a  sense  of  humor  has  kept  these  at  a 
minimum. 

Once  last  year  Mr,  Kennedy,  then  the 
Democratic  nominee,  was  trying  hard  to  get 
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his  secondary  boycott  bill  out  of  committee 
In  the  Senate.  The  committee  considering 
the  measure  met  one  morning  but  was  one 
short  of  a  quorum.  I  was  a  member  but 
was  standing  outside  the  meeting  room.  As 
an  opponent  of  the  bill,  and  in  line  with  ac- 
cepted legislative  procedure,  I  was  absenting 
myself  from  the  committee  meeting  to  pre- 
vent the  measure  from  being  voted  out. 

Suddenly  the  then  Senator  Kennedy  saw 
me.  He  insisted  that  since  I  was  present 
at  the  committee  session  I  could  be  counted 
to  form  the  quorum.  I  quickly  pointed  out 
that  I  was  outside,  not  inside,  thus  could 
not  be  counted.  "You're  here,  aren't  you?" 
Mr.  Kennedy  asked.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "but  not 
there." 

The  discussion  got  faster  and  funnier, 
with  remarks  flying  about  the  "visible  in- 
visible man"  and  "the  little  man  who  wasn't 
there  but  here."  Soon  the  entire  committee 
was  rocking  with  laughter.  It  could  have 
become  a  bitter  battle  but  didn't  because 
both  paitlcipants  kept  their  sense  of  humor. 
(By  the  way,  I  wasn't  counted  after  all  ) 

3.    ALWAYS    OPPOSE    POSITIVELY 

It's  never  enough  Just  to  be  "agin"  some- 
thing— be  for  something  at  the  same  time. 
In  other  words,  always  be  ready  with  an  al- 
ternative or  a  solution  as  well  as  with  criti- 
cism. If  you  don't  like  the  new  school  site, 
present  another  and  give  reasons  why  yours 
is  better. 

This  Is  constructive  opposition.  It  is  not 
only  helpful  but  destroys  your  opponent's 
ability  to  say:  "You're  nothing  but  an 
obstructionist." 

Remember  that  you  oppose  negatively  if 
you  are  merely  intent  on  tearing  down  the 
other  fellow  or  side.  This  preoccupation 
with  negative  opposition  can  also  lead  you 
Into  the  disastrous  trap  of  mudsllnglng. 
which  never  produces  good  results  in  the 
long  run  and  can  only  serve  to  sully  the 
sllnger  as  much  as  the  receiver.  It's  im- 
possible to  hurl  a  fistful  of  mud  and  still 
remain  spotless  yourself. 

Point  out  the  weaknesses  in  your  oppo- 
nent's points,  rip  them  apart  one  by  one — 
but  never  stop  there.  Tearing  somet'ning 
down  only  leaves  a  gaping  hole.  Build 
something  at  the  site. 

4.    LEARN    ALL    THE   TRICKS 

Many  psople  p.re  convinced  that  debating 
tricks  will  give  them  the  upper  hand  in  an 
argument.  I  am  often  asked  for  "inside 
stunts"  to  whittle  an  opponent  down.  I  al- 
ways answer:  "Know  the  tricks  so  that  you 
can  defend  yourself  but  never  tise  them 
yourself  because  they  almost  always  boom- 
erang." 

A  favorite  trick  of  some  politicians  is  the 
false  comparison.  For  example,  a  candidate 
for  Governor  in  a  Midwestern  State  once  told 
a  campaign  rally:  "How  can  my  opponent 
hope  to  solve  our  farm  problem  when  his 
own  farm  has  been  losing  money  for  10 
years'*"  On  the  surface  the  argument  was 
impressive  but  the  comparison  was  unfair — 
mainly  because  his  opponent  owned  a  small 
vacation  farm  that  he  wasn't  trying  to  make 
pay  at  all.     Watch  for  these  tricks. 

Another  stunt  Is  a  variation  of  "Have  you 
stopped  beating  your  wife?"  A  civic  leader 
out  West  announced  stiff  opposition  to  the 
location  of  a  new  hospital  in  his  community. 
At  once  his  opponent  issued  the  charge  that 
he  was  against  more  medical  care  for  the 
town.  He  wasn't  at  all.  He  was  merely  in- 
sisting that  the  hospital  be  built  someplace 
else  in  the  same  community. 

S.    APPLAtT)   OPPONENTS,    IF   RIGHT 

A  fair-minded  person  hears  out  the  oppo- 
sition, weighs  arguments  Justly  and  express- 
es approval  If  he  agrees.  Then,  when  he 
does  rise  to  object,  his  opponents  will  know 
he  isn't  Just  popping  off  to  hear  his  own 
voice  but  Is  genuinely  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  his  stand. 


These,  then,  are  the  fundamental  rules  of 
opposition  I  myself  follow.  They  are  simple 
but  all-Important  rules  of  honest  living. 
Whether  you  win  or  lose  in  an  argument  de- 
pends on  the  essential  Tightness  of  your 
point  of  view.  But  win  or  lose,  the.se  prin- 
ciples will  help  you  became  a  respected  op- 
ponent and  a  human  being  of  con\  iction  and 
dignity. 


Commit.sion   of   Money    and   Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

0,F    CONNECTICl'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1961 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  examinin'-;  m  some  detail  the 
recent  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit  established 
by  the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

Without  question,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  public  services  ever  per- 
formed by  a  private  organization.  For 
more  than  50  years,  our  fiscal  and  credit 
systems  have  been  growing  and  chang- 
ing. The  CED  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  a  study  to  be  culminated 
by  a  report  which  would  contain  rec- 
ommendations on  what  changes,  if  auy. 
should  be  made  to  improve  the  struc- 
ture, operation,  regulation,  and  control 
of  our  monetary  and  credit  system.  The 
aim  was  to  supply  a  guide  for  policy 
that  would  be  useful  for  the  next  decade 
and  hopefully  for  longer. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Times 
on  June  20.  which  comments  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Commi.s.sion. 

In  my  last  television  report  to  my  con- 
stituents in  Connecticut.  I  also  .spoke 
of  the  work  that  this  Commission  has 
done  for  the  country  by  preparing  its 
report  and  I  submit  this  statement  to 
you  as  well  for  your  interest: 

[Prom   the   Hartford   Times,   June   20.   1961 1 
Don't    Lose    Tins    Report 

The  first  accounts  of  recomni°nd:itions  by 
the  Commission  on  Mor.ev  and  Credit,  which 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Hartford's  Frazar 
B.  Wilde  reported  to  President  Kennedy  this 
week,  should  set  orf  some  lively  debate 
around  the  country. 

For  example,  the  Commission  urged  Con- 
gress to  en.ict  programs  particularly  impor- 
tant to  growth  on  a  5-year  basis.  This  is 
what  the  Presidenr  w.mts  of  Congress  In  his 
multibillion-dollar  foreic;n-aid  program  But 
the  idea  runs  afoul  of  Congress'  most  fiercely 
coveted  privilege — strict  annual  control  of 
the  purse  strings. 

It  has  been  argued  for  years  that  were  a 
business  a  fraction  the  size  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  fiscally  managed  as  is 
this  gigantic  public  corporation,  it  could  not 
long  sur\  ive.  In  its  conception,  planning 
and  financing  of  public  works.  Clovernment 
proceeds  in  the  hard  and  most  costly  way — 
year  by  year.  And  the  budgeting  and  book- 
keeping principles  involved  reflect  no  dis- 
tinctions between  unrecoverable  spending 
and  reimbursable  investments. 

The  Commission  report  resulted  from  3 
years  of  study  by  some  shrewdly  practical 
men.  In  the  composite  they  coUd  hardly 
be  described  as  doctrinaire.  Anri  the  first 
news  of  their  findings  reveal  such  bold  rec- 


ommendations as  giving  the  Pre.'^idcnt  power 
to  slide  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  20 
percent  first-bracket  income  Uix  rate  up  or 
down  as  a  device  to  combiite  fluctuutions  in 
the  economy. 

We  hope  the  Commission's  report  receives 
the  serious  attention  in  Congret>s  that  it  de- 
serves and  is  not  merely  lost  in  the  files  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  men  who  b^'lieve 
they  already  have  all  the  answers 

KtM.ARK.:»     BY     CoNGRESSM.\N     EMILIO     Q.     D.^D- 

dario,    of    connecticlt,    on     wtic-tv, 

June  25.  1961 

Congress  is  not  far  aw.iy  from  a  dale  which 
Is  a  Significant  one  in  the  legislative  process, 
but  which  is  not  so  widely  marked  at  home. 
It  is  the  end  of  the  fi.scal  year  in  which  the 
Government  operates —June  30.  Most  of  the 
appropriations  bills  for  the  next  fiscal  year^ 
establishing  how  much  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments may  .spend — have  already  been 
passed  by  the  House  or  are  under  active  con- 
sideration. The  benate  has  not  kept  up  with 
this  pace,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  a 
resolution  permitting  those  ngeiicies  which 
have  not  had  appropriations  V'jt.ed  to  con- 
tinue int(3  the  new  fiscal  year  until  a  deci- 
sion is  reached 

These  problems  always  bring  money  to  the 
forefront  of  Wa.shington  discussions  at  this 
time  of  year  Tlie  extension  of  certain  tax 
rates  to  produce  the  nece.s.-^ary  revenues — 
the  provision  of  a  slightly  higher  ceiling  on 
the  national  debt-  the  occasion  s<xjn  to  total 
up  spending  and  revenues  lu  liie  l.ist  fiscal 
year  and  det<-rmiMe  just  where  we  stand  — 
all  of  the.se  things  focus  attention  on  our 
governmental  linances. 

Basically,  the  problem  is  one  of  making 
sure  that  we  h;t\e  mobUi?,ed  all  our  resources 
and  use  them  wisely.  This  Is  the  issue  with 
which  Congress  is  faced  each  yeiir  As  a  for- 
mer municipal  administratt;r.  I  know  how 
even  the  smallest  departments  tend  to  grow 
unless  they  are  carefully  watched  And  as 
a  taxpayer  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  im- 
pact that  unnecessary  spending  has  on  every- 
one's life.  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
obligations  of  any  Congre.ssman  to  review 
p(.>licies  and  programs  ciirefully  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  nece.-sary  to  a  better  and  well- 
ordered  Government 

Do  we  have  the  itistruments,  both  public 
and  private,  to  Insure  such  care'  In  this 
past  week  in  Washington,  one  of  the  most 
v'gorous  and  thorough  rep>orts  on  this  ciues- 
tton  filed  in  years  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion.  It  is  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  a  widely 
respected  nrganizatk>n  of  businessmen. 
Ch.ilrm.in  of  this  special  group  was  a  Hart- 
ford man.  Frazar  B  Wilde  of  the  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Co  In  the  com- 
ing years,  this  report  will  stand  as  a  useful 
guide  to  future  discussion. 

This  report  is  the  first  thoroug'n  and  com- 
prehensive study  in  50  years — half  a  cen- 
tury— of  the  policies  and  practices  of  pub- 
lic and  private  financial  institutions  in  the 
United  Suites.  The  last  such  eMmination 
of  the  Nation's  monetary  and  credit  system 
was  made  by  the  Aldrich  Conimission  in 
1908  Their  recommendations  led  to  con- 
gressional action  setting  up  the  Federal  Re- 
serve .System  in  1913— one  of  the  keystones 
of  the  .American  economy. 

Since  that  first  Aldrich  study,  there  h:^ve 
been  two  world  wars,  a  major  depression, 
and  astounding  national  economic  growth. 
In  1946,  the  Congress  set  otit  a  b.isic  Gov- 
ernment policy  that  high  and  stable  levels 
of  production  and  employment  must  be  fos- 
tered and  luirtured.  It  was  obvious  to  all  in 
the  1950's  that  these  developments  had  a 
profound  impact  on  our  banking  ai^d  finan- 
cial institutions,  but  a  detailed  study  was 
needed  It  was  characteristic  of  the  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  Committee  for 
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Economic  Development  and  such  members 
as  Mr.  Wilde  that  the  CED.  assumed  the 
task. 

Among  the  points  which  are  brought  out 
by  tlie  report  are  that  almost  10  percent  of 
the  assets  held  by  financial  institutions  In 
the  country  today  are  held  by  three  types 
that  weren't  even  in  existence  in  1913  when 
banking  regulations  were  established,  pri- 
vate pension  fund;;.  Investment  companies, 
and  credit  conipan:es. 

But  such  instruments  -and  the  regulations 
that  are  adopted  bv  Congre5>s  to  make  them 
effective— must  bo  Judged  by  whether  they 
help  to  reach  the  i:ational  goals  we  have  set 
for  ourselves.  Tlie  report  of  the  Frazar 
Wilde  Commission  lists  our  economic  na- 
tional goals  basically  as  improving  our 
standards  of  living  through  low  levels  of  un- 
employment, hluh  levels  of  production  and 
productivity,  an  adequate  rate  of  economic 
growth,  and  reason;, ble  price  stability.  These 
are  goals  which,  in  turn,  should  contribute 
to  achieving  other  national  goals  such  as  en- 
hancing the  frcedo.m  and  dignity  of  our  citi- 
zens and  insuring  the  survival  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  system  of  government. 

Til.?  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
men  and  women  -lx)th  the  principals  and 
the  staff-  who  l.ibored  for  more  than  2  years 
to  compile  and  complete  this  report.  Many 
of  them  brought  to  It  as  well  a  heritage  of 
years  of  business  or  academic  experience 
throtigh  which  they  could  temper  their  con- 
clusions. It  is  no.  always  widely  recognized 
how  much  Congrefs  welcomes  such  informed 
opinion  as  a  guide  to  further  effort.  We  are 
the  beneficiaiies  here  of  much  advice,  rang- 
ing from  the  letteis  from  home,  with  serious 
and  thoughtful  (^p.nions,  to  the  testimony  of 
large  and  small  jrganiz.itions  with  repre- 
sentatives in  Washingixin. 

A  major  part  of  the  congressional  respon- 
sibility is  sifting  this  ad\ice  and  counsel, 
measuring  it  against  the  practical  rea.litles  of 
the  situation,  and  trying  to  mold  It  into 
better  laws  for  our  country.  The  report  of 
the  Commission  o  i  Money  and  Credit  should 
be  a  major  contntution  to  national  thinking 
on  economic  affairs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

OF    OKL.MIOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  .^TATES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1961 

Mr,  KERR.  Mr,  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  Oklahoma!!,  Senator 
Mike  Monroney,  recently  wa.s  invited  to 
make  the  principal  address  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Washington  professional 
chapter  of  Sigm'a  Delta  Chi,  national 
journalistic  society.  The  Senator,  a  for- 
mer newspaperman,  has  long  demon- 
strated that  he  understands  the  role  of 
the  free  press  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. His  remarks  before  the  assembled 
newsm.cn  and  newswomen  of  this  city, 
though  critical  of  some  of  their  prac- 
tices, won  their  enthusiastic  applause. 

Tiie  documentaiy  evidence  of  Senator 
MoNRONEY's  constructive  rapport  with 
the  fourth  estate,  it  would  seem  to  me. 
is  worthy  of  our  study.  To  that  end, 
Mr,  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Monroney's  remarks  here- 
tofore described  be  printed  in  the  Con- 

CRESSIONAL  RECORD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  A.  S,  Mike  Monr<:)Ney,  of 

Oklahoma,  Delivered  at  Sigma  Di:lta  Chi 

Dinner,  National  Press  Clvb,  Washing- 
ton, D.C  .  June7,  1961 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  soeak  on 
"Censorship  in  the  Cold  War."  This  was 
kicked  off  by  President  Kennedy  In  his 
speech  to  the  bureau  of  advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As;>ociation 
on  April  27. 

While  the  President  was  expressing  his 
concern  that  vital  information  not  reach  our 
jxjtentlal  enemies,  a  rereading  of  the  speech 
shows  how  expressly  he  opposed  an;,-  type  of 
censorship.  He  spoke  only  of  the  pr  >blem 
and  offered  no  solution.  In  fact  he  said: 
"Perhaps  there  is  no  answer  to  the  dilemma 
faced  by  a  free  and  open  society  in  a  cold 
and  secret  war  "  His  only  plea  was  for  self- 
restraint  and  a  sense  of  sacrifice  In  publica- 
tion of  news  that  might  be  helpful  to  our 
enemies, 

I  know  the  leaders  of  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession have  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully 
considered  his  appeal.  Like  the  President, 
they  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
come  up  with  a  workable  solution. 

I  agree  with  them  that  once  the  news  is 
in  the  public  domain,  it  is  like  '.rying  to 
sweep  back  the  sea  to  manage  or  control  it 
by  voluntary  censorship,  I  likewise  think  it 
would  be  grossly  unwise. 

For  a  free  press  is  also  an  independent 
press.  Editors,  managing  editors,  corre- 
spondents and  reporters  on  the  same  paper 
can,  and  often  do.  disagree  on  the  value  of 
news  and  its  display.  Certainly  what  con- 
stitutes a  breach  of  security  would  be  debat- 
able among  those  on  the  same  papers,  and 
even  more  debatable  among  the  thousands 
of  publications  with  which  this  Nation  is 
bler-scd 

And  even  if  all  newspapermen  agreed,  as 
they  are  unlikely  to  do.  someone  in  Con- 
pre-ss,  or  some  general  in  some  hearing  would 
then  bring  out  the  very  fact  that  m  ght  have 
been  withheld  from  publication. 

We  must  never  believe  that  we  caa  achieve 
results  that  would  compensate  our  society 
for  the  loss  from  any  form  of  censorship. 
As  the  President  has  said;  "I  am  not  suggest- 
ing any  new  forms  of  censorship  or  i.ew  types 
of  security  clas.sifications,  I  have  no  easy 
answer  to  the  dilemma  that  I  ha  ,e  posed. 
and  would  no:  seek  to  impose  it  if  I  had 
one." 

To  impose  restraint  at  the  point  of  publi- 
cation is  like  trying  to  dam  the  Mississippi 
at  the  mouth  Instead  of  at  its  source.  There 
can  be  no  halfway  point  of  censorship.  In 
fact,  you  could  boast  that  99,44  pcrjent  of 
the  news  was  uncensored.  but  if  0  56  percent 
was  withheld,  this  fact  would  still  undermine 
tlie  credibility  of  the  whole.  The  slightest 
withholding  of  information  would  cau.-^e  pub- 
lic doubt,  and  folks  would  begin  to  wonder 
how  much  and  in  what  manner  their  in- 
formation, now  considered  accurate  and  com- 
plete, had  been  denatured,  deleted  or  nvlxed 
with  propaganda  additives 

Many  of  you  realize  the  good  Job  done  by 
Byron  Price.  Ted  Koop.  and  Johnny  Sorrells 
during  World  War  II.  Bvit  censorship  or  a 
reasonable  facsimile  thereof  in  a  ccJd  war  is 
another  matter — as  far  apart  from  a  shooting 
war  as  the  two  poles. 

The  immediate  and  universal  danger  to 
the  Nation  and  to  some  member  of  almost 
every  family  imposes  a  self-discipline  and 
compliance  that  is  totally  lackina  short  of 
war.  I>oes  any  of  you  believe  that  with  the 
present  inflationary  danger  in  the  cold  war 
that  price  and  wage  controls  would  be  per- 
mitted? Yet  suspending  economic  incen- 
tives is  a  far  less  sweeping  measure  than 
suspending  the  right  to  know  of  the  people 


In    a    democracy.     The    latter   could    destroy 
our  greatest  source  of  strength. 

Inherent  in  our  democracy  is  the  fact  that 
we  trust  our  people  to  know  and  to  under- 
stand both  the  good  and  bad.  Recognizing 
this  as  a  hib'i-oric  fact,  we  act  with  a  strong 
will  that  Is  based  on  knowledge  and  trust 
that  our  inf(3rmat;on  about  our  strengths 
and  weaknesses  is  straight  and  undociored — 
tinadulterated  by  the  slightest  degree  of  cen- 
sorship or  control  of  the  press. 

Whatever  gains  might  be  made  in  denying 
bits  of  information  to  our  potential  enemies 
through  the  press  would  be  small  indeed 
compared  to  the  loss  to  ourselves. 

I  am  certain  that  no  one  in  this  admin- 
istration has  in  mind  this  type  of  censor- 
ship—  but  baby  tigers  have  a  habit  of  grow- 
ing from  kittens  into  maneaters. 

And  the  fact  remains  that  in  many  are.is 
of  government  today  the  senseless  carryover 
of  World  War  II  classifications  still  makes 
honest  reporters  question  their  right  to  use 
information  that  has  been  In  the  public 
domain  for  the  past  15  years. 

Disclosure  of  information  that  might 
damage  our  security  can  be  handled  far 
better  and  easier  through  proper  training 
and  discipline  within  the  military  services 
and  the  exercise  of  sound  Judgment  against 
publication  of  genuine  military  secrets 
Some  of  the  worst  examples  of  security  leaks 
come  from  the  services  themselves,  througli 
misunderstanding  and  carelessness — some- 
times to  prove  their  superiority  over  their 
rivals  in  the  race  for  national  prestige,  some- 
limes  to  boost  appropriations  for  certaui 
projects  or  from  a  desire  for  exclusive  con- 
trol over  certain  types  of  weapons  or  weapons 
systems, 

I  don't  think  the  press  will  quarrel  with  a 
genuine  classification  of  real  secrets  or  the 
temporary  withholding  of  news  of  break- 
throughs in  weapons  systems.  But  they  do 
object  to  tlie  leaks  of  information  to  the 
scientific  and  trade  publications — or  from 
the  advertising  of  manufacturers,  boasting 
of  new  developments  or  new  weapons  in  or- 
der to  get  public  credit  for  their  innovations. 

Within  a  well  disciplined  Department  of 
Defense,  adequate  power  to  claiisify  and  to 
keep  secret  these  items  now  exists  But 
leaking  from  the  inside  cannot  and  sliould 
not  be  corrected  by  censorship  jn  tlie  out- 
side. 

Technically  trained  officers,  working  under 
proper  supervision,  should  and  can  prevent 
many  of  the  disclosures  that  con<ern  us  all — 
newspapermen  and  Governmerit  officials 
alike.  True  technical  secrets  and  war  plans 
have  always  l>een  subject  to  classification 
without  objection.  But  they  should  be  re- 
stricted  for  all — and  not  leaked   to  the  few. 

Nontechnical  fields  of  political  activity 
and  policy,  our  relations  with  other  ra- 
tions— these  are  in  the  public  domain  and 
should  remain  there.  In  tlie  event  of  some 
Immediate  crisis,  information  should  be 
given  to  editors  and  wire-service  managers 
vith  adequate  warning  as  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  premature  publication.  I 
feel  that  in  this  field  mo?t  ncwspapernien 
agree  that  publication  then  sliould  be  at  the 
discretion  >■!  the  publisher. 

I  have  been  stispicious  of  programs  of 
some  orgaiiizatlons  which  Insift  that  we 
must  adopt  Communist  methods  to  com.biit 
communism  Stifling  of  freedom  of  the 
press  would  not  only  weaken  us  at  home, 
but  would  deal  the  most  serious  possible 
blow  to  American  prestige  abroad.  For  this 
is  the  first  test  applied  when  we  consider 
whether  a  government  has  yielded  to  dicta- 
torial control. 

What  we  need  in  today's  grim  struggle  is 
more  riews — not  less  news.  We  need  more 
of  the  kind  that  will  guide  the  public  into 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  depth  of  the  con- 
flict, the  reasons  and  points  of  disagreement, 
and  an  intelligent  and  deep  discussion  of 
our  courses  of  action  as  a  free  people.     This 
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applies  particularly  to  this  revolutionary  age 
in  which  we  live.  It  is  revolutionary  polit- 
ically, morally,  scientifically,  and  militarily. 

The  issues  of  the  old  days  in  government 
were  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  Hence 
they  could  be  explained  in  small  headlines 
and  with  a  few  paragraphs.  Today  the  com- 
plex issues  involving  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons, outerspace  exploration  and  regulation, 
scientific  education,  and  world  and  national 
finance,  require  more  searching  reporting 
and  editorial  discussion 

In  my  earliest  days  on  a!i  Oklahoma  City 
newspaper,  the  late  and  great  Deak  Parker. 
then  editor,  and  for  maiiv  years  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Scnpps-Howard  newspapers, 
used  to  tell  me  ■Remembe;-.  Mike,  that  a 
dogfight  on  Main  Street  is  bigger  news 
than  a  new  war  in  the  Balk.uis  " 

But  this  was  1920  Deak  Parker  changed 
as  all  publisher.^  have  changed  Laos  or 
Iran  is  no  longer  downplayed  to  a  city  hall 
story.  Yet  the  details  of  Laos  and  Iran  are 
confusing  to  the  public  who  hear  talk  of 
threatened  military  involvement  in  faraway 
corners  of  the  world  without  kiiuwing  the 
backgroimd  or  how  it  got  that  wav. 

The  Ru.ssians  now  demand  a  r'igiit  of  veto 
not  only  in  the  United  Nations,  but  over 
atomic  inspection,  truce  supervision,  etc. 
The  implications  of  this  new  policy  are  not 
understood  by  most  of  my  constituents.  Yet 
the  impossibilitv  of  open  and  unfrozen  ne- 
gotiations on  thia  little-'.UKlerstood  Soviet 
position  may  overshadow  the  cold  war  for 
several  years  to  come 

The  peaceful  u,ses  of  outer  space  are 
many — such  as  the  communication  satellites. 
Yet  failure  to  negotiate  international  agree- 
ments as  to  their  use  could  postpone  this 
vital  step  forward.  Even  these  latest  steps 
forward  of  scientists  can  be  jammed  by  one 
noncooperating  men\ber 

You  can  fill  in  100  of  the  prickly  prob- 
lems that  require  a  broad  base  of  public 
decision,  including  international  banking  re- 
lations, the  outflow  of  gold,  the  problem  of 
developing  nations,  al!  niLuked  witti  a  cry- 
ing need  for  a  bioad-based  public  under- 
standing 

I  feel  that  the  preciou.s  freedom  of  the 
pre.ss.  which  we  enjoy,  also  implies  a  respon- 
sibility to  print  the  dull  but  informative 
news  stories  essential  for  the  enlightened 
lunctioning    of    a   democracy 

It's  easy  to  hit  a  page  1  headline  in  an 
extemporaneous  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
accusing  the  minority  leader  of  "loquacious 
verbosity."  But  the  real  subject  of  Senator 
Gore's  talk  wao  never  mentioned,  wiiich  was 
a  disctission  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  meeting  Other  matters,  in- 
cluding TV^  scandals  or  boxing  frameups,  can 
CDmmand  better  .space  than  a  discussion  of 
foreign   trade 

I  do  not  dotibt  that  public  interest  is 
higher  in  these  fields  than  in  the  report- 
ing in  depth  that  I  am  suggesting.  Bvit  ii 
comes  in  poor  form.  then,  for  the  newspaper 
critics  to  beery  the  "good  guys — bad  guys" 
two-gun  westerns  as  banal  and  then  deal 
so  casually  with  the  solid  news  and  consign 
it  to  the  want  ad   pages 

Perhaps  one  of  the  rea.sons  for  tiiis  situa- 
tion is  the  strange  inversion  that  is  occurring 
in  the  field  of  publications.  It  was  noted 
some  time  ago  by  Lotiie  Selzer.  bishop  of  the 
Ohio  Scripps-Howard  papers,  who  said  that 
the  newspapers  are  attempting  to  become 
magazines    and    the    magazines    newspapers 

There  is  some  trtith  to  this  switch,  as 
more  and  more  magazines  center  on  report- 
ing in  depth  while  the  newspaper  features 
seek  to  preempt  the  magazine  field.  When 
I  strip  the  magazine  type  inserts  and  spe- 
cial sections  from  most  Sunday  papers.  I 
have  a  rather  thin  diet  of  solid  news. 

Maybe  there  is  an  answer  to  it.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  there  are  special 
sections  of  special  interest  available  for  al- 
mcjst   all    types    of    newspaper   readers.      We 


have  in  most  papers  full  sections  of  comics, 
for  the  fathers,  but  very  little  news  about 
space  for  tlieir  children 

We  have  entire  sections  de\oted  to  recipes, 
styles,  home  decoration,  and  social  news, 
but  no  serious  discussion  of  the  reasons  for 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  speculators  In 
the  markets  can  command  double  spreads  in 
most  papers  on  the  latest  m.irket  prices,  but 
the  coming  trade  war  between  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  and  the  free  world  goes  almost 
luinoticed 

Sports  can.  and  should,  command  their 
own  special  section,  but  there  should  be 
some  space  re.served  also  for  a  simplified  dis- 
cussion of  atoms  for  peace  or  for  desaliniza- 
tion. 

Maylae  what  we  need  is  some  regular  space 
reserved  for  the  dull  bu;  essential  facts  of 
the  world  as  it  undergoes  revolutionary 
change.  I  don'i  care  what  you  call  it — an 
"eggheLid  page"  or  wh.at  you  will.  Daily 
papers  of  general  circulation  should  supply 
well-written  and  understandable  copy  on  the 
facts  of  life  in  the  world  of  today. 

I'm  not  asking  for  page  1  or  even  the  in- 
side section  page — but  I  do  believe  that  in 
its  relationship  to  the  problems  we  face 
today,  more  space  and  more  reporting  in 
depth  will  arm  our  people  witli  the  under- 
standing necessary  for  charting  democracy's 
future  course. 


The  Democratic  Party  and  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McNAMARA 

OF    .MICHIGAN 

IN  THF   'SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1961 

Mr.  McNAMAR.A,  Mr,  President,  for 
the  past  14  years,  the  Univei'sity  of 
Michit^an  has  sponsored  an  annual  con- 
ference on  aiiiiis.  an  event  that  has  taken 
on  national  prominence  over  the  years, 
under  the  productive  leadei'ship  of  Dr 
Wilnia  Donahue,  of  the  university's  divi- 
sion of  Gerontology. 

This  year  Ihp  theme  of  the  confei'cnce 
was  the  "Politics  of  AuinL;.  "  and  one  of 
the  major  speeches  delivered  was  by 
Senator  H.^RRISON  Willixms.  Jr..  of  New 
Jer.sey- — a  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Amna 

Because  I  believe  his  remarks  on  the 
position  of  the  D(Mnocratic  Party  regard- 
inu  our  a^inu  population  deserve  wide 
circulation,  I  ask  permission  to  print 
them  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  beinu  no  obiection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rfcord. 
as  follows; 

The    Democr.atic    P.arty    .and    the    Aged 
(Speech   by   Senator   H.arrison   A    Williams. 

Jr.,    of    New    Jersey,    before    14th    Annual 

Conference    on    Aging,    the    University    of 

Micliigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  June  20,  1961) 

I  have  been  asked,  in  a  brief  20  to  25  min- 
utes, to  present  to  you  the  philosophy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  concerning  the  older  pop- 
ulation of  our  country. 

This  conference  I  believe,  provides  the 
perfect  setting  in  which  to  lay  before  the 
American  people  a  summary  of  what  I  see 
as  the  Democratic  Party's  phiiosopliy  on  this 
topic  In  doing  this,  I  will  refer  to  specific 
issues  and  proposals  only  as  a  means  of  il- 
lustrating tile  special  fe;^ures  of  this  phi- 
losophy. 

My  first  observation  is  tliat  for  several  dec- 
in  particiUar,  since  urbanism  and  in- 
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dustriali,'=tn  really  and  tiuly  become  the 
dominant  pattern  of  American  society— the 
Democratic  Party,  m  sharj)  contrast  to  its 
rival  party,  has  con.sciously  and  almost  sys- 
tematically reflected,  absorbed,  and  faced  up 
to  the  issues  of  tlie  urlJan-industrial  world- 
to  the  problems  created  or  intensified  by  the 
subtle  and  the  not  so  subtle  changes  in  our 
various  technologies — industrial,  agricultur- 
al, medical,  and  even  our  social   technology. 

The  strength  of  the  Democratic  Party — 
and  to  be  perfectly  candid,  the  basis  of  its 
intr-rnal  tensions  as  well  -lies  in  it.s  function 
as  a  barometer  of  the  timeliiiess  of  tlie  issues 
of  our  society  in  a  given  period  of  history. 

More  pointedly,  to  cjuote  from  Samuel  l.u- 
taell's  "Future  of  American  Politics"  "Since 
1932,  it  has  Ijeen  within  the  Democratic 
Party  tliat  the  issues  of  our  times  liave  Ijeeii 
fought  out.  for  better  or  worse  Civil  riglits, 
how  to  balance  the  interests  d  tlie  newly 
emergent  labor  power  against  tliose  of  the 
rest  of  society,  the  \ earning  for  security 
against  another  depression,  the  liunger  for 
social  status  of  the  climbing  urban  ma.sses — 
these  have  been  do-or-die  problems  for  the 
elements  in  the  Democratic  coalition.  They 
have  not  been  tiie  issues  which  agit<tte  most 
strongly  the  Hepublican  voting  elements. 
Tills  lack  of  timeliness  '  •  •  has  been  the 
basic  reason  for  tlie  neirativc'  Republican 
attitude  to  so  many  major  problems  Tliere 
has  been  one  instinctive  Republican  pro- 
gram, in  whose  favor  all  doubts  have  been 
resolved,  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  an  earlier 
era." 

Lubeli's  }X)int  is  that  througliout  .Ameri- 
can liistory  one  of  the  major  political  parties 
in  each  important  stage  oi  our  development 
has  served  to  draw  togetlier.  m  some  fasliion 
or  other,  a  variety  of  social  elements  whose 
problems  and  social  and  economic  pcjsition 
reflect  the  basic  cliaracteristics  of  American 
society  in  tliat  stage  of  development  He 
goes  on  to  discuss  the  fascmatme  question. 
Can  the  Republicans  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  of  our  times''  or  will  it  con- 
tinue to  ignore  these  problems — thus 
strengthening  the  vigor  and  unity  of  the 
Deniocratic  majority? 

The  relationship  of  this  general  idea  to 
tlie  suljject  of  your  conference  in  -Ann  Arijor 
should   be  obvious 

I  need  not  tell  tins  particular  audience 
tiiat  we  are  witnessing  the  emergence  of  the 
problems  of  a  fast-growing  population  of 
older  Americans  as  a  national  phenomenon. 
Nor  do  I  need  to  elaborate  on  why  tliis  is  so. 

But  because  of  the  Democratic  Party's  very 
nature — its  constant  assimilation  of  emerg- 
ing social  elements  seeking  greater  status 
or  assurances  of  security,  and  its  sensitivity 
to  the  problems  of  such  croups-  it  cannot 
help  being  the  major  instrument  or  spokes- 
man, or  arena,  for  thrashing  out  the  dilem- 
mas, the  plight,  and  tlie  cliallenges  and  op- 
portunities confronting  our  senior   citissens. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  Democratic 
Party  had  a  vigorous  and  active  national 
organization  of  .Senior  Citizens  for  Kennedy, 
headed  by  a  man  who  has  become  a  symbol 
for  the  goals  and  aspirations  for  millions  of 
older  Americans.  Aime  Forand 

In  a  way,  it's  too  bad  that  we  don't  have 
elections  every  year,  because  the  effect  upon 
the  thousands  of  older  citizens  who  par- 
ticipated 111  tlie  recent  presidential  campaign 
was  precisely  the  kind  of  antidote  against 
the  feeling  of  not  being  useful,  of  feeling 
unwanted  and  neglected  by  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety which  seems  to  be  obsessed  with  youtli 
and  with  status  derived  only  from  tiie  pur- 
suit of  a  gainful  occupation  in  the  pro- 
duction side  of  our  lives 

Americans,  young  and  old  alike,  seek  and 
deserve  not  only  recognition,  security,  and 
dignity  from  the  society  at  large  They  also 
aspire,  as  part  of  our  emphasis  on  the  demo- 
cratic process,  toward  active  participation 
in  the  organizations  that  make  decisions 
affecting  their  welfare 


Tlia  Democratic  Party,  therefore,  has  not 
been  C^jiitent  merely  with  writing  platform 
stat"m(Vits  and  legislative  proposals  about 
spccirtc  problems  of  the  aged.  It  has  ac- 
tively encouraged  the  participation  of  older 
individual^  and  of  senior  citizen  groups  in 
Uie  formal  structure  of  the  party 

No  orgattiization  can  assure  itself  of  the 
loyalty  oi  Its  actual  and  potential  members 
without  also  makiiig  it  possible  for  such 
members  to  participate  actively  in  the 
j)ros;ram  of  that  organization 

The  Etatementr  in  the  1960  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party  regarding  the  problems  of 
the  aged  aie  partly  the  product  of  such  par- 
ticipation and  consuUatiou.  Let  me  read 
only  one  paragraph  from  the  platform;  "The 
Democratic  administration  will  end  the  neg- 
lect of  our  older  citizens  Tliey  deserve 
lives  of  usefuhiess,  dignity,  independence, 
and  participation  We  shall  assure  them  not 
only  health  care  but  employment  for  those 
who  want  work,  decent  housing,  and  recre- 
ation." 

The  specific  rec(jmmcndations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged 
and  Aging — under  the  chairmanshiii  of 
Senator  Pat  McNamara  of  this  State  of 
Michigan  —  the  .specific  bills  introduced  tsome 
of  which  have  already  t>een  passed  i  -  such 
as  the  senior  citizens  service  training  pro- 
gram; a  US,  Office  of  Aging;  the  recent  im- 
provements in  social  security  benefits  and 
eligibility;  the  provii>ions  for  housing  for 
the  elderly  in  the  recently  passed  omnibus 
bill;  ae  well  as  the  more  widely  publicized 
proposal  for  financing  adequate  health  care 
through  the  social  security  system — all  of 
these  (and  more  i  are  concrete  actions  taken 
to  make  ;ea]  tiie  promise  of  the  Democratic 
Party   in   our    1960   platform. 

Equally  important  is  tlie  HUl-Harris  bill 
for  the  improvement  of  community  health 
services  to  the  ciiromcally  ill.  or  aged  per- 
sons. 

In  describing  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  pliilosophy  of  my  party,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  hark  back  all  the  way 
to  the  stand  it  took  by  initiating  the  Social 
Security  Act  In  1935  and  to  the  rigid  oppo- 
sition to  that  act  on  ilie  part  of  the  Re- 
publicans, 

The  list  of  "I-wlsh, -I-nc\er-s;,id  that"  quo- 
tations from  the  Rcjiubllcan  Party  on  the 
early  fight  for  the  establishment  of  our 
social  security,  and  since  then,  is  quite  long. 
Let  me  cit«  only  two  brief  quotes:  "Never 
In  the  history  of  the  world  has  any  measure 
been  brought  in  here  so  inslduously  as  to 
prevent  business  recovery,  to  enslave  workers, 
and  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  the  em- 
ployers providing  work  for  the  people." 
(John  Tabeb,  Ajjr.  19,  1935  i  (Ninety  percent 
of  the  Republicans  voted  against  the  Social 
Security  Act  ) 

"The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  is 
grossly  unsound  and  inefTective.  Our  social 
security  program  is  t<itally  unmoral."  (From 
Republican  minority  report  on  social  secu- 
rity bill.  1949  ) 

But  more  rcenMy.  the  inability  or  un- 
willingness of  tiie  Republican  leadersJiip  to 
recognize  the  continuing  and  the  newly 
emergent  problems  of  an  aged  population 
has  been  demonstrated  time  after  time. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  by  referring,  for 
example,  to  a  rather  re\ealing  statement  in 
the  report  Ijy  the  minority  on  the  Pubcom- 
mittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Agliig. 
in  1960:  "The  majDrity's  report  would  con- 
tinue the  practice  which  the  86th  Congress 
had  adopted  of  segregating  our  citizens  into 
special  categories,  ranging  from  (listen  to 
this)  Jvivenile  delinquents  and  the  unem- 
ployed to  the  aged.  This  is  destructive  of 
the  unity  of  American  society,  Tlie  prob- 
lems of  older  Americans  are  basically  no  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  citizens.  "  (Aged 
&  Aging   in   the   United   States  p,   174  i 

I  doubt  that  any  extended  commentary 
is  needed  on  this  rather  bizarre  point  of 
view.     But  are  they  really  serious  in  saying 


that  if  we  call  aiyjiition  to,  and  introduce  ac- 
tion on.  such  phenomena  as  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, we  are  segregating  the  Juvenile 
delinquents?  Does  anyone  here  deny  that 
there  is  a  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency? 
Are  the  Republicans  really  serious  in  saying 
that  if  we  publish  facts,  and  start  action  on 
uuenipliiyment.  we  are  segregating  the  un- 
employed worker.s?  Does  anyone  here  deny 
that  7  out  of  100  people  in  the  labor  force 
today  are  witho'at  Jobs? 

The  Republican  uiinoritys  wholesale  re- 
jection of  every  single  recommendation  by 
the  majority  on  the  McNamara  suixionimit- 
tee  (Which  included  John  F.  Kennedy)  is 
perfectly  logical  in  tlie  light  of  sucii  an 
ostrich  \iewpoint  How  could  the  Republi- 
cans approve  of  those  recommend}' tions 
when  their  leadership  refuses  to  recognize 
tiie  very  e.xistence  of  an  agod  population  and 
lus  problems.' 

From  the  uewpoint  of  the  Democratic 
Partv.  the  very  purpose  of  concentrating  on 
tlie  Juvenile  delinquent,  the  unemployed, 
and  the  aged,  is  to  create  those  material 
and  social  conditions  that  will  bring  tliem 
back  into  the  mainstream  of  norm.il  Amer- 
ican society,  to  integrate  them,  not  to  segre- 
gate them. 

This  brings  me  to  another  significant  facet 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  philosophy.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  we  as  a  nation  tolerate 
a  policy  and  pattern  of  neglect  and  rejec- 
tion of  our  senior  citizens — a  trend  winch 
truly  results  in  segregation — by  pretending 
they  are  not  problems,  by  pretending  thai 
tlie  society  of  the  1960's  is  no  difTerent  from 
the  one  of  the  1860  s,  and  that  any  solutions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  society  of  100  years 
ago,  we  will  find  that  demagogs  and  po- 
litical opportunists  will  Jump  into  the 
vacuum— ready  with  single-minded,  un- 
tcrupulous  appeals  to  millions  of  our  senior 
citizens.  Our  fellow  Americans  now  in 
their  sixties,  seventies  and  eighties  miglit. 
because  of  our  turning  our  backs  on  them. 
have  no  recourse  except  to  Join  up  with  such 
demagogs  in  the  false  hope  that  their 
plight  will  thereby  be  alleviated 

But  no  demagog,  no  self-styled  leader 
of  forgotten  men  and  women,  can  be  suc- 
cessful If  the  rest  of  society  takes  effective 
action  to  prevent  the  aggravation  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  conditions  In  which  large 
numbers  of  the  aped  find  themselves. 

Let  me  make  this  clear;  We  have  no  right 
to  condemn  either  the  self-seeking  dema- 
gog or  those  older  Americans  who  suc- 
cumb to  his  appeals.  The  success  of  any 
demagogic  movement  is  a  measure  of  our 
own  failures  to  recognize  and  to  cope  with 
tlie  conditions  that  make  that  success  pos- 
sible. 

Our  growing  population  of  senior  citizens 
are  seeking,  more  than  ever  before,  from  ex- 
isting organizations  in  their  community, 
their  States,  and  on  the  national  level,  a  sign 
of  recognition  and  sincere  appreciation  of 
their  problems.  If  they  find  no  such  sign, 
their  natural  adjustment  to  such  neglect 
can  and  will  take  the  form  of  a  variety  of  re- 
action,?, from  lethargy  and  senility;  cynicism 
and  pessimism;  withdrawal  and  isolation; 
even  psychosis  and  suicide. 

I  need  not  document  such  a  statement  be- 
fore a  professional  audience  like  yours.  You 
all  know  that  the  aged  have  a  disproportion- 
ate rat«  of  admissions  into  our  mental  hos- 
pitals, and  that  they  have  the  highest  rate  of 
suicides. 

And  some  of  you  might  be  aware  of  these 
Civses  where,  in  local  elections,  say  on  school 
bond  issues,  the  aged  express  their  collec- 
tive resentment  toward  feeling  left  out  of 
things   by   voting   against   such   proposals, 

"Status  anxiety."  to  use  the  jargon  of  tlie 
political  sociologists,  can  be  a  very  real  thing, 
and  if  we  permit  the  problems  of  the  aged  to 
go  unresolved,  or  if  we  Indulge  In  hypo- 
critical token  gestures  at  solving  them,  we 
will  certainly  leave  open  a  wide  door  for  the 
ruthless     manipulators     of     such     anxieties 


among  the  aged,  to  feed  upon  tlieir  di£:»iti.s- 
foctiojis  In  order  to  promote  their  own  per- 
sonal interests. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  trained  social 
scientist  to  Imagine  some  of  Uie  long-run 
implications  of  the  quiet  population  revolu- 
tion taking  pliice  in  America.  Consider  this. 
for  example.  About  one  out  of  e\ery  three 
Americius  wiio  are  now  aged  25  or  o\er  Will 
i)e  living  in  the  year  200o.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be.  only  40  years  from  new.  at 
least  30  million  people  over  the  age  of  6Z. 
Sixty  percent  of  them  will  be  women 

"What  do  the  36  million  men  and  women 
now  between  the  ages  of  25  and  40.  for  ex- 
ample, expect  when  they  lor  most  of  them) 
reach  the  age  of  65  or  over  in  the  year  2000? 
In  what  cond.tions  do  they  want  to  be  living 
25  or  more  years  from  now?"  (From  Senate 
.Subcommittee  Report.  "Aged  and  Aging  in 
the  United  Sl.':tes."  p.  18  ) 

I  doubt  very  much  tlnit  they  will  tolerate 
the  same  social  and  economic  siatiis  in  which 
so  many  older  Americans  live  today.  Their 
expectations  out  of  life  and  from  society  will 
be  e\en  higher  than  those  of  the  present 
generation  of  senior  citizens 

1  have  quoted  from  the  1960  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
Aging  in  order  to  provide  you  with  one  more 
indication  of  the  perspective  assumed  by 
the  majority  party  of  Congress. 

And  also  to  point  out  that  in  our  work  in 
the  Senate  we  have  consciously  chosen  to 
.seek  out  the  advice  and  knowledge  of  experts 
in  the  field  of  gerontology — of  men  and 
women  who  have  devoted  their  scientific  lives 
to  gathering  and  digesting  reliable  knowl- 
edge concerning  this  newly  emerging  seg- 
ment of  our  total  population — just  as.  a 
generation  ago.  we  created  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  child  care  on  the  basis 
of  research  and  tested  ideas  derived  by  child 
behavior  experts. 

Many  of  you  attending  this  conference 
have  been  among  the  contributors  to  the 
philosophy  of  tiie  Democratic  Party  on 
aging — knowingly  and  unknowingly,  I  stress 
this  point  about  consultation  with  experts — 
and  hiring  them  on  our  staCT — because  I 
think  it  is  essential  to  show  that,  in  writing 
our  platform,  in  working  out  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, we  have  not  resorted  to  mere 
personal  biases  and  unfounded  stereotypes 
about  the  17  million  aged  Americans,  and 
atxDUt  the  Implications  of  the  population 
trends  taking  place  In  modern  America. 

Finally.  I  cannot  end- my  remarks  without 
touching  upon  the  current  Isue  of  financing 
medical  care  in  our  old  age.  I  stress  "our  ' 
old  age.  because  too  often  the  discussions 
about  the  aged  are  carried  on  under  the  as- 
sumption that  we  are  talking  about  sonie- 
lxidy  else,  tliat  we  ourselves  ■will  never  some- 
day become  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
club  of  senior  citizens. 

You  already  know  the  contrasts  between 
the  positions  of  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  of  the  leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  special  health  problem  among  the  aged, 
and  if  so,  how  to  finance  their  medical 
care. 

Even  when  the  Republicans  do  accept  the 
facts   about    the   health   status   of   the   aged 
their    antiquated    philosophy    still    prevents 
them  from  coming  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  the  Democrats  have  arrived  at. 

That  conclusion,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
most  rational,  the  most  effective  method  of 
financing  basic  health  care  in  the  retire- 
ment years,  is  through  the  use  of  the  social 
security  system. 

Regrettably,  each  time  we  Democrats  sug- 
gest improvements  and  Innovations  in  this 
system,  we  have  to  start  all  over  again  and 
clear  up  the  distortions  and  undermining 
attacks  upon  the  principle  of  the  system. 

That  principle,  or  philosophy,  has  to  do 
with  the  idea  of  self-reliance  and  the  pre- 
vention  of  dependency.     When   our  Nation 
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was  predominantly  an  agricultural  society. 
;t  was  believed  that  self-reliance  was  of  major 
concern  to  the  individual  alone.  In  that 
period  of  our  social  history,  the  Government 
and  the  community  acted  only  In  those  rare 
cases  of  Individual  trouble — and  then  only 
with  much  reluctance.  We  did  not  then  have 
the  concept  of  Government  playing  a  posi- 
tive ro;e  in  preventing  dependency  and  in 
maintaining  self-reliance. 

Instead,  the  Government  acted  only  in  a 
last-ditch  form  of  paternalism.  Thus,  self- 
reliance  versus  paternalism  were  thought  to 
be  the  only  alternatives.  And  anyway,  the 
numbers  of  people  involved  were  relatively 
few,  and  to  a  great  extent,  these  two  alterna- 
tives seemed   to   work 

But  with  the  fantastic  changes  in  the 
numbers  of  retired — and  hence,  potentially 
dependent — aged  in  our  world  of  today,  those 
two  approaches  have  proven  to  be  inade- 
quate—and unacceptable  to  more  and  more 
Americans.  It  is  my  conviction  that  when  a 
man  or  woman  in  America  today  knows  that 
better  arrangements  are  possible,  he  or  she 
will  reject  charity  from  the  State  or  the  com- 
munity. 

There  is  a  better  arrangement  And  it 
was  embodied  in  the  original  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  sadly  mis- 
understood by  many  individu.ils  and  pres- 
sure groups  today — and  that  is  the  concept 
of  a  '-cooperative  contract"  to  use  the  words 
of  Douglas  Brown,  of  Princeton  University. 
In  our  kind  of  industrial  society  of  today. 
Dean  Brown  states,  the  Government — 

'In  order  to  assure  a  self-reliant  and  re- 
sponsible citizenry  necessary  for  democratic 
government,  agreed  to  enter  upon  a  mu- 
tually advantageous  contract  with  each 
productive  citizen.  In  effect,  a  contract  of 
cooperation  replaced  an  age-old  paternal- 
istic obligation,  at  least  for  a  large  segment 
of  our  people."  ("The  Role  of  Social  Insur- 
ance in  the  United  States."  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations  Review.  October  1960.  p 
107.) 

In  replacing  the  age-old  obligation  of  pa- 
ternalism we  have,  in  a  sense,  deprived  the 
state  and  also  an  aristocracy  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  indulging  in  a  noblesse  oblige.  Just 
;is  the  New  Deal  measures,  you  might  say. 
deprived  our  citizens  of  the  freedom  to 
starve. 

Furthermore,  in  making  social  security  a 
substitute  for  state  paternalism,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  took  a  stand  and  still  does, 
against  the  means  test 

The  means  test  is.  or  should  be  made,  an 
anachronism  in  modern  industrial  America 
for  those  persons  subjected  to  the  hazards 
of  old  age,  such  as  loss  of  income  upon  :e- 
tirement  and  illness 

Besides,  it  is  a  less  rat-ional  approach  to- 
ward rieeting  these  risks  and  hazards  The 
means-test  philosophy  also  raises  this  ques- 
tion: Should  a  lifetime  uf  work,  effort, 
conscientious  plannine.  and  savings  be  pe- 
nalized in  old  age  by  the  punishment  of  non- 
eligibility  for  mecUc.ii  cjve  programs,  for 
example? 

The  inadequacy  ol  ihe  meims  lest  can  be 
seen  in  the  meager  program  accepted  by  less 
than  one-half  of  our  Slates  to  implement 
the  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged,  popularly  known  as  the  Kerr-Mills 
program. 

To  me.  one  of  the  tragic  features  of  this 
program  has  been  that  it  was  widely  adver- 
tised by  the  American  Medical  Association, 
whicii  seems  to  be  an  outpost  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  as  the  perfect  solution  to  the 
problem,  that  is,  if  there  really  is  a  prob- 
lem. But  the  truth  is  tliat  very  few  people. 
m  no  more  than  25  of  our  50  States,  will 
be  truly  protected  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  just 
released  a  stafT  report,  based  on  replies  from 
all  the  50  States,  and  the  facts  point  to  the 


continued  Justification  of  the  need  to  extend 
basic  health  care  protection  to  all  the  aged, 
without  any  restricting  and  humiliating 
means-test  investigation. 

Finally,  it  appears  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people,  young  and  old.  agree 
with  the  position  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  this  controversy  A  little  more  than  1 
week  rigo,  the  Gallup  poll  reported  that  67 
percent  oi  America's  voters  favor  an  in- 
crease in  tlie  social  security  tax  in  order  to 
pay  for  old-age  medical  in=urance.  Only 
26  percent  opposed  such  an  incrci'se.  Even 
nm.)ng  those  aged  21  to  29  years,  the  per- 
centage favoring  the  proposal  is  63  percent. 

I'm  rot  really  surprised  at  such  results. 
But  I  m'.ist  confess  that  I  was  pleasantly 
su'-prlsod  to  imte  the  following,  from  the 
report  of  the  Gallup  poll:  "Few  who  oppose 
tli°  mea.sure  seem  to  be  t:>king  into  account 
the  AMA'^i  position — spelled  out  in  a  nation- 
wide campaign  through  newspaper  ads, 
posters,  atid  radio  commercials — that  the 
move  is  n  .'^tpp  in  the  ciirection  of  socialized 
meciicine   " 

It  should  l>f  Dbviuus  from  this  finding 
that  tUe  Amer'can  people  have  had  enough 
of  scare  worri.s  nn.d  nnre  than  enough  of  any 
frantic  effoit  to  ImiI  them  into  believing 
that  the  problem  of  medical  care  costs  in 
old  age  is  not  real,  or.  if  it  is  real,  that  pri- 
vate insurance,  together  with  charity  medi- 
cine, can  alone  provide  tlie  basic  solution  to 
nn  ever-Increasing  problem  of  physical  and 
human  dignity  that  accompanies  the  emer- 
gence of  a  sizable  population  of  older 
citiiieu':. 

I  repre.ieiK  a  political  party  that  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  iiiterrelationships  between  our 
progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  on  the  domestic 
scene  and  the  image  of  America  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  a  vital  factor  in  otir  progress. 
or  lack  of  progress,  on  the  international 
scene.  We  caiiiiot  call  upon  other  nations 
to  initiate  certain  reforms  in  their  domestic 
policies,  if  we  oinselves  do  not  seek  to  set  an 
example  for  them  to  follow. 

Our  country  will  be  Judged  around  the 
world  not  merely  in  terms  of  the  size  of  our 
gross  national  product,  nor  the  amoimt  of 
chrome  on  ci:r  autos,  but  instead.  In  terms 
of  how  or  whether  we.  the  richest  nation  on 
earth,  use  otir  resources  and  organizational 
know-how.  for  example,  toward  making 
real  the  go:  is  of  human  respect,  security, 
freedom,  and  dignity  for  a  major  segment 
of  our   fe'.lo.v   citizens — our  senior  citizens. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF    N'  'HTH    D^KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  H  EPRESENTATIVES 

T'xesday.  June  27,  19^1 

Ml'.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speakei',  recently  a 
report  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Departmert  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  Office  of  Education  came  to  my 
attention,  I  secured  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port, whicli  incidentally  i-s  not  easy,  and 
was  so  amazed  at  the  obvious  intent  to 
bring  conti'ol  of  our  educational  .system 
under  Federal  control  that  I  prepared  a 
speech  which  I  intend  to  deliver  in  my 
district  in  North  Dakota. 

I  believe  all  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  report  will  be  enlightened  by 
the  brief  unalysis  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
in  the  Con'ghessional  Record  my  own 
remarks: 

Blueprint  fou  Socialized  Education 

I  By  Don  L.  Short.  Memi)er  of  Congress, 
June  1961 ) 

The  controversial,  to  say  the  least,  Fed- 
eral-aid-to-educatlon  bills  may  soon  come 
before  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  for 
action.  Whether  they  come  one  by  one,  or  in 
a  package  deal  of  three,  or  two.  seems  to  be 
of  great  poncern  to  those  supporting  this 
legislation.  However,  to  those  of  us  who 
oppose  Federal  aid  to  education  for  public, 
elementary,  and  secondiiry  scho<:)Is,  this 
does  not  matter.  One  thing  which  does 
matter  is  the  fact  that  we  evidently  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  forgo  an  affirmative 
vote  on  the  very  necessary  and  justifiable 
legislation  which  would  continue  the  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas  Few  of  us  are 
without  military  or  Federal  installations  In 
our  congressional  districts,  and  since  these 
installations  provide  no  property  tax  revenue 
to  support  schools,  something  mu.';t  be  done 
It  may  be  considered  by  the  administration 
to  be  a  clever  political  coup  to  link  impacted 
areas  assistance  with  the  completely  new 
concept  of  Federal  aid  and  control  of  our 
educational  system — btit  to  those  who  like 
to  deal  in  fair  and  objective  fashion  with 
legislative  measures,  this  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  legislative  blackmail 
We  object,  and  strenuously,  and  I  am  sure 
that  sooner  or  later  this  administration  is 
going  to  receive  its  Just  dues  from  this 
policy  of  incorporating  bad  legislation  with 
good  in  the  same  package  The  American 
public  is  not  all  brainwashed,  they  are  not 
all  stupid  either,  and  they  will  resent  this 
dishonest  legislative  maneuvering  when  they 
recognize  it  for  what  it  is. 

Now  that  I  have  lodged  my  protest  I  want 
to  go  on  into  another  matter  Ihere  has 
recently  come  into  my  hands  a  confidential 
print  prepnred  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Mission  and  Organization  of  the  Office  of 
Education  (headed  by  Dr.  Homar  D.  Bab- 
bldge.  Jr.  I  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare's  Office  of  Education 
This  print  is  dated  April  1961.  and  I  mention 
the  date  only  to  establish  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  an  old  pamphle'.  but  one  of  current 
importance. 

The  title  of  the  report  is  A  Federal  Edu- 
cation Agency  for  the  Future."  but  I  would 
like  to  rechristen  it  "A  Blueprint  for  So- 
cialized Education." 

This  blueprint  of  future  plans  for  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  a  clear  and  un- 
deniable indication  of  what  they  expect  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Go\ernment  to  be  in  the 
education  field  To  prove  my  point,  let  me 
quote  from  the  opening  remarks  of  the  re- 
port: "The  basic  mission  of  the  Office,  to 
'promote  the  cause  of  education.'  remains 
unchanged  since  its  establishment  in  1867. 
What  has  changed  is  the  American  public's 
conception  of  the  role  of  us  Feder:il  Govern- 
ment in  education." 

Pcrliaps  the  educators  concept  has 
changed,  but  I  do  not  feel  the  American 
public's  has.  because  if  my  mail  is  any  cri- 
terion, a  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  a  mortal  fear  of  Feder;i!  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

Now  let  me  quote  wliat  ilie  Office  of  Edu- 
cation foresees:  "New  responsitjilities  have 
fallen  to  the  Office  of  Education  during  the 
past  decade,  supplementing  but  not  replac- 
ing those  that  emerge  from  its  more  his- 
toric role.  These  new  responsibilities  reflect 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  change  in  public 
conviction  as  to  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  area  of  education  The 
reasons  for  this  are  perhaps  better  analyzed 
by  economists  and  political  scientists;  this 
committee   acknowledges  it   as  a  fact.     The 
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committee  foresees  an  extension  of  tlie  .active 
Federal  role  in  education." 

I  wish  the  committee  had  felt  free  to 
analyze  the  reasons.  I  am  sure  they  know 
that  increased  Federal  intervention  in  our 
affairs  has  caused  excessive  taxation  to  fi- 
nance this  Intervention.  I  am  also  sure  they 
know  that  unceasing  propaganda  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  such  groups  to  convince  the 
American  people,  and  educators  as  well,  that 
our  American  educational  system  is  in  an 
almost  complete  state  of  deterioration. 

The  booklet  goes  on  to  outline  two  prime 
examples  of  how  the  Federal  Government 
has  become  an  active  participant  In  the  ef- 
fort to  promote  the  cause  of  American  edu- 
cation (meaning  the  federally  impacted 
areas  aid.  and  the  Naticjiial  Defense  Educa- 
cation   Act  of    1958).     Let   me   quote: 

"It  is  estimated  that  about  60  percent  of 
the  total  Office  of  Education  staff  is  now  en- 
gaged principally  in  the  performance  of  this 
function.  The  Office  is  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  public  policy  as  expressed  in 
over  20  separate  pieces  of  legislation,  with 
grant  and  contract  responsibilities  amount- 
ing to  approximately  half  a  billion  a  year. 
The  committee  anticipates  further  extensive 
growth  In  this  area  of  office  responsibility. 
Pending  before  the  Congress  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  are  recommendations  of  the 
President  that  would,  if  enacted,  almost 
treble  the  grant  budget  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation" 

For  the  curious  who  might  wonder  what 
this  trebling  would  amount  to.  I  have 
checked  with  the  budget  officer  of  the  US, 
Office  of  Education  and  find  that  their  grant 
budget  for  1961  is  $546,091  million.  A  tri- 
pling of  this  figure  would  make  it  81.638.273 
billion  But,  let  us  remember  that  this  does 
not  Include  adminlFlrative  costs  for  salaries, 
office  equipment  and  space,  expenses,  etc. 

In  case  you  are  ^Iso  curious  as  to  what 
they  Intend  to  do  w  Ih  this  tremendous  sum 
of  money  (even  by  New  Frontier  standards). 
let    me   quote   again 

"It  (  meaning  the  Office  of  Education  i ,  is  to 
be  responsible  for  the  monitoring  (in  the 
communications  rather  than  the  .schoolmas- 
ter's sense  of  the  teim).  of  Federal  activities 
that  affect  the  Nation's  educational  well- 
being.  As  such,  it  must  assume  the  role  of 
a  voice  of  conscience  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, speaking  fur  the  long-term  national 
interest  in  education,  in  contrast  to  the 
voices  that  speak  of  a  shorter  range  Federal 
interest  in  the  many  uses  to  which  education 
can  be  put." 

This  should  put  to  rest  any  illusion  you 
may  cherish  that  such  aid.  as  planned  by 
the  present  adminisi  ration,  is  only  to  be  tem- 
porary tintU  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments get  on  thel:-  feet  financially,  so  to 
speak,  and  can  haidle  their  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  and 
control   edvicatlonal   opportunities. 

Now  for  the  blueonnt  of  the  administra- 
tive setup  of  the  future:  First,  the  Office  of 
Education  is  to  be  renamed  US.  Education 
Agency,  although  tbe  report  admits  that  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
would  argue  for  the  term  "Service"  rather 
than  "Agency.  "  I  am  not  splitting  hairs  over 
their  desire  for  the  term  "Agency."  as  op- 
posed to  "Service."  but  the  committee  itself 
feels  thus: 

"As  vital  as  service  is  in  tlie  traditional 
sense,  the  committ<'e  feels  that  it  now  con- 
stitutes but  one  of  the  major  functions  of 
the  Agency." 

So  this  Agency,  not  Service,  is  to  be  headed 
by  a  Commissioner,  authorised  to  use  the 
title  US.  CommLssi  t)ner  of  Education.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to  appoint 
a  Board  of  Advisers  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  which  will  consist  of  laymen,  ex- 
cept that  the  President  might  also  wish  to 
appoint  a  few  persosis  of  broad  experience  in 
the  field  of  organized  education.    The  Board 


would  be  purely  advisory,  and  would  report 
solely  to  the  Commlsisoner  of  Education. 
(This  means,  of  course,  that  it  would  have  no 
real  authority  to  back  up  any  advice  it  might 
wish  to  give.) 

The  President  should  also,  according  to  the 
committee,  be  under  no  obligation  to  make 
the  Board  "repre.sentative"  in  the  sense  that 
various  educational  and  other  interested 
groups  are  to  represented  in  its  membership, 
but  representative  only  of  the  ablest  citizens 
available  for  svich  service.  (While  I  hate  to 
interject  a  partisan  note  here — is  it  too 
much  to  .assume  that  possibly  any  President 
might  not  object  to  being  a  bit  partisan  In 
his  appointment  of  representatives?)  To 
continue  quoting: 

"The  function  of  the  Board  of  Advisers 
would  be.  of  course,  to  keep  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  constantly  aware  of  the 
relationship  of  his  activities  to  other  facets 
of  American  life,  and  to  assist  hira  In  the 
formulation  of  policies  that  serve  effectively 
the  broadest  objectives  of  American  society." 
Translated  into  everyday  language,  this 
means  "how  are  the  folks  taking  it — and  do 
you  think  we  can  get  them  to  take  any 
more?" 

Quoting  again  from  the  report:  "The  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
Board  of  Advisers  would,  in  addition  to  ren- 
dering substantial  assistance  to  the  (?ommis- 
sioner.  offer  to  the  American  people  an  evi- 
dence that  the  U.S.  Education  Age  icy  was 
intended  to  be  truly  an  Agency  representing 
the  whole  public"  (Let  me  reiterate  that 
this  Board  of  Advisers  would  have  no  real 
authority  i 

The  major  functions  of  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  are  to  be:  (1)  the  ,\nalysis 
and  evaluation  of  Agency  operation.';,  plan- 
ning and  direction  of  same;  (2)  the  identi- 
fication of  major  education  problems,  and 
formulations  of  solutions  thereto;  3)  the 
rendering  of  assistance  to  the  Presidimt  and 
others  responsible  for  development  of  na- 
tional education  policy:  (4i  serving  af  a  focal 
point  of  the  Federal  Government's  long-term 
interest  in  education:  (5i  maintenance  of 
mutually  helpful  relationships  with  tlie  pub- 
lic-at-large  (In  other  words,  keep  the  public 
happy  ) 

The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  will  consist 
of  two  divisions,  which  are  to  have  s-ubdivi- 
sions  called  branches:  first,  a  Division  of 
Management  with  four  branches,  namely. 
Management  Analysis  Branch;  F:nancial 
Management  Branch;  Personnel  Manr.gement 
Branch:   General  Services  Branch. 

The  Division  of  Policy  and  Program  Devel- 
opment will  have  four  branches  a. so — the 
Estimates  and  Forecasts  Branch;  Program 
Analysis  Branch;  Legislative  Relations 
Branch  ( resjxDnsible  for  the  preparation. 
presentation  and  evaluation  of  legislative 
proposals  affecting  education  > .  and  a  Federal 
Education  Programs  Branch 

The  Commissioner  is  also  to  have  a  Com- 
missioner Deputy,  more  or  less  serving  as  his 
"alter  ego  "  This  Commissioner  Deputy  will 
have  his  own  personal  staff,  a  field  staff,  and 
a  Public  Information  Assistant 

I.  of  course,  was  very  anxious  to  learn 
what  the  field  staff  was  to  do.  since  this 
would  directly  affect  the  State  and  lo>:al  edu- 
cation ofBcials'  actions.  I  found  tf.e  com- 
mittee anticipated  that  the  .Agenc>  would 
need  an  enlarged  field  staff  in  various  operat- 
ing areas  in  the  next  decade,  which  indi- 
cates to  me  that  such  Federal  aid  will  be 
growing  by  leaps  nnd  bounds.  The  field  staff 
is  tn  be  C'insolldated.  partly  to  avoid  over- 
stTfting  and  partly  so  that  they  might  better 
a.'^sume  responsibilities  in  case  of  national 
emergency  I  can  be  forgiven  for  assuming 
such  national  emergencies  would  be  plenti- 
ful. alth:)Ugh  what  a  national  emergency 
would  consist  of  was  not  spelled  out.  An- 
other field  staff  responsibility  will  be  to  stim- 
ulate cooperative  State  and  institutional  ef- 
forts towrd  imDro\einent  of  education,  dis- 


seminate educational  information,  identify 
educational  problems,  needs,  a?\d  trends. 
Just  how  they  will  proceed  with  this  "stimu- 
lation "  of  Stat-e  and  institutional  efforts  will 
be  clarified  later,  I  imagine — but  I  suspect  it 
will  be  somehow  tied  up  with  the  withhold- 
ing or  distribution  of  funds. 

The  Public  Information  Assistant  men- 
tioned before  as  being  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commis'^loner  Deputy  is  to  have  under 
his  control  a  Center  for  Information  Service, 
which  in  turn  will  have  two  branches,  the 
Publications  Services  Branch  and  the  Edu- 
cation Information  Branch. 

Four  bureaus  are  to  be  under  the  Agency, 
with  the  suggested  names  of  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Pn^grams.  Bu- 
reau of  State  Assistance  Programs.  Bureau  of 
International  Education,  and  finahy.  a  Bu- 
reau of  Education  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. The  several  bureau  chiefs  would  have 
at  their  command,  according  to  the  plan 
adequate  resources  for  the  full  execution  of 
their  duties,  with  only  policy  guidance  from 
the  Commissioner. 

Two  of  the  bureaus  are  designed  to  execute 
established  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  administer  its  laws.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  "while  it  would  be  possible, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  think  of  one 
bureau  for  all  grant  programs,  the  rate  of 
growth  of  tiiese  programs  in  recent  years  is 
sufficient  warning  not  to  plan  for  the  accom- 
modation of  present  responsibilities  only  " 
This  warning  corroborates  what  I  have  said 
many  times — that  this  Is  Just  the  beginning, 
once  a  general  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
is  passed  Evi(Jently  the  committee  sees  a 
trend  in  the  thinking  of  otir  citizens  whirh 
may  in  public  life  have  not  acknowledged 
as  yet.  but  I  am  convinced  that  most  citizens 
would  prefer  to  retain  some  of  their  money 
in  State  and  local  governments  and  manage 
their  own  educational   systems. 

The  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  Assist- 
ance Programs  will  be  made  up  of  three 
parts,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
Chief,  consisting  of  a  field  services  staff, 
assistant  for  program  operations,  and  an  ad- 
ministrative services  staff.  In  addition,  there 
are  to  be  three  divisions,  a  Division  of  Stu- 
dent Assistance.  Division  of  Facilities,  and  a 
Division  of  Program  Assistance. 

The  Bureau  of  State  Assistance  Programs 
will  have  the  usual  Bureau  Chief,  the  same 
three-way  staff  setup  as  the  one  described 
for  higher  education.  It  also  has  three  Divi- 
sions, to  be  c.ilied  Division  of  Sch(X)l  Assist- 
ance in  Federally  Affected  Areas.  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  and  Division  of  Sec- 
ondary and  Elementary  School  Assistance 
(administering  programs  already  authorized 
under  the  National  Defense  Act).  It  men- 
tions a  fourth  Division  to  be  responsible  for 
administration  of  a  program  of  general  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary education.  To  quote  what  they  had  to 
say  about  this  possible  fourth  Division 
■■•  •  *  If  such  a  program  is  enacted.  With- 
out being  able  to  anticipate  the  precise 
nature  of  such  a  program,  however,  the 
committee  is  unwilling  to  foreclose  the 
possibility  that  a  fourth  Division — for  this 
purpose — might  have  to  be  created.'  (I 
think  wo  can  safely  assume  that  if  the  pres- 
ent general  Federal-ald-to-education  bill  is 
passed,  we  would  indeed  have  this  fourth 
Division  and  possibly  even  a  fifth  ) 

Then  there  is  the  Bureau  of  International 
Education,  whose  Bureau  Chief  would  have 
the  usual  Administrative  Services  staff,  an 
Assistant  for  Foreign  Operations,  and  an 
Office  of  Rcl.itions  With  International  Or- 
ganizations The  usual  three  operating 
Divisions  are  Included:  namely  a  Division  of 
Technical  Assistance  Program,  a  Division  of 
Educational  Exchange  and  a  Division  of  In- 
ternational Studies.  Being  very  interested 
in  the  title  Office  of  Relations  With  Interna- 
tional Organizations.  I  found  that  "this 
Office  would  provide  edacalional  services  and 
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Information  to  these  bodies  (meaning  inter- 
national organizations,  sucli  as  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organizations,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  International  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
and  others — including  certain  relationships 
with  foreign  ministries  of  education."  Here 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  if  a  great 
many  citizens  of  this  country  object  to  the 
further  intervention  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  educational  systems  now  con- 
trolled by  State  and  local  governments — how 
might  some  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  react  to  our  entrance  Into  their  educa- 
tional affairs?  We  have  been  told  many 
times  that  our  educational  system  is  inferior 
to  Russia's.  England's,  and  many  European 
countries.  Now  are  we  to  start  Instructing 
them,  or  perhaps  they  are  to  start  instruct- 
ing us? 

At  this  point  I  began  to  feel  wearied,  but 
felt  I  must  go  on  with  my  ■homework"  on 
the  Committee  report. 

The  last-mentioned  Bureau  is  to  be  called 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  De- 
velopment, and  it  is  the  most  complicated 
of  all.  Under  its  Bvireau  Chief  there  were 
to  be  four,  instead  of  the  usual  three  offices — 
'a  field  operations  staff,  publications  staff,  and 
a  program  planning  and  coordination  staff, 
plus  an  administrative  services  staff. 

This  was  not  to  be  the  end,  however.  There 
were  listed  under  these,  an  OfHce  of  Educa- 
tional Demonstrations  and  Communications, 
an  OflBce  of  Statistics  and  Records  and  Re- 


ports System  an  Office  of  Educatinnal  Re- 
search, and  a  National  Library  of  Education 

Then  there  were  listed  three  centers.  One. 
a  Center  for  Higher  Education  was  to  possess 
two  branches,  an  Administration  Branch, 
and  an  Academic  Affairs  Branch.  The  second 
Center  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation also  was  to  pt>5sess  three  branches. 
the  Administrative  Organization  Branch,  the 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  Branch,  and  a 
Pupils  and  Personnel  Branch  The  third 
was  to  be  crilled  a  Center  for  Continuing 
Education  and  Cultural  Affairs,  This  was  to 
be  the  busies-t,  evidently,  for  it  had  four,  not 
three,  branches:  A  Library  Services  Branch, 
an  Adult  Education  Branch,  a  Cultural  Af- 
fairs Branch,  uid  la.sf  but  not  least,  a  Special 
Education  Services  Branch 

The  potent:al  of  thl.'=;  center  Is  felt  to  be, 
according  to  the  report,  the  most  significant 
of  all  the  recommendations.  To  quote- 
"Freed  of  the  competing  claims  of  staff  serv- 
ice and  major  program  administration,  as- 
sured of  extensive  educational  resources  and 
supporting  services,  this  Bureau  could  ren- 
der to  American  educati.in  a  degree  and  kind 
of  service  surpassing  what  we  have  thus  far 
known.  Solidly  founded  in  knowledge  aiid 
dedicated  to  unencumbered  service,  It  could 
become  a  monument  to  the  established  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  American  edu- 
cation." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  almost  feel  the  weight 
of  this  monument  pressing  down  on  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  It  is  with  a  dis- 
couraged and  heavy  heart  that  I  once  more 
quote,   as   a   reminder   to    all    wlio    feel    Fed- 


eral funds  can  be  accepted  without  Federal 
control,  the  "Assurance  against  Federal  In- 
terference in  schools"  section  In  the  pres- 
ent Federal-ald-to-educatlon  bills:  "In  the 
administration  of  this  title,  no  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  exercise  any  direction,  supervi- 
sion, or  control  over  the  policy  determina- 
tion, personnel,  curriculum,  program  of 
Instruction,  or  the  administration  or  opera- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  system  " 

Why.  I  might  ask.  why.  if  this  Is  true. 
sh'iuld  plans  be  laid  even  before  the  bills 
recommended  by  the  President  are  jjassed. 
to  set  up  this  elaborate  blueprint  for  the 
new  US.  Education  Agency'  Is  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  by  the  above-quoted  disclaimer  of 
Federal  Interference?  Further,  can  anyone 
even  estimate  the  cost  of  the  administration 
of  the  pl.inned  U.S.  Education  Agency^ 
Since  the  committee  very  kindly  estimated 
that  the  grant  budget  would  be  trebled  if 
present  legislation  recommended  by  the 
President  were  enacted,  perhaps  someone  in 
the  inner  circle  of  the  administration  would 
be  equally  kind  enough  to  estimate  what  the 
new  Agency  is  to  cost.  The  American  public 
should  at  least  know  where  a  portion  of  the 
extra  tax  funds  they  will  be  assessed  will  be 
going  before  they  get  back  the  Federal  sti- 
pend per  pupil  which  is  to  completely  revo- 
lutionize   their   educational    systems. 

Why  not  just  admit  that  this  highly  com- 
plicated, beautiful  piece  of  eggliead  plan- 
ning is,  In  truth,  a  blueprint  for  socialized 
education? 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnkshay.  .h  nf.  28,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

St.  Paul's  first  prayer  after  his  conver- 
sion. Acts  9:  6:  Lord  ivhat  wilt  Thou  have 
me  to  do? 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  in  the 
stillness  of  this  moment,  set  apart  for 
prayer,  we  are  turning  our  thoughts  to 
The€  in  gladness  and  gratitude,  in  rev- 
erence and  humility. 

Thou  knowest  how  much  we  daily  need 
Thee  if  our  life  is  to  have  worth  and 
meaning,  peace  and  power,  fortitude  and 
faith. 

Grant  that  our  life  of  faith  in  its 
very  nature  and  manifestation  may  be 
one  of  personal  sanctity  and  self-deny- 
ina;  service  for  a  needy  world. 

Wilt  Thou  so  transfigure  and  illumine 
our  minds  and  hearts  with  Thy  spirit 
that  we  shall  more  eagerly  desire  to  do 
what  Thou  dost  command  and  what  we 
know  is  well  pleasing  unto  Thee. 

Hear  us  in  the  "name  of  the  Master 
who  sought  to  have  His  followers  experi- 
ence within  their  souls  the  joy  of  doing 
good.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R.  4913.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7.  1<»46,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  hospital  center  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that   act;    and 

H  R  7712.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  and  for  otiier  purposes. 

The  message  also  aniiounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R,  7577.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  stmdry 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  mesi.age  also  aniiounced  thai  liie 
Senate  insi.sts  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  en  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Holland.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  M.agnuson, 
Mr.  Kef.auver,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  H.ayden, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine.  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr. 
Saltonstali,.  and  Mr.  Kuchel  to  be  the 
conferees  o.i  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  857.  An  act  t<T  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore;  and 

S.  1725.  An  act  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  thrcugh  service  and  joint  rates  for 
carriers  serving  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the 
other  States  and  to  establish  a  Joint  board 
to  review  such  rates. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusett,s? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFERRING  MANAGEMENT  OF 
SENATE  RESTAURANTS  TO  THE 
ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to   take    from    the 

Speaker's  table  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
106,  and  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  re.solution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Srnatr  and  Hom^p  of  Rrp- 
re.ievtative.t  of  the  United  Statrt  of  America 
in  Congrens  as'-cmbled.  Tliat  effective  Au- 
gtist  1.  1961.  the  management  of  the  Sen- 
ate Restaurants  and  all  matters  connected 
therewith,  heretofore  under  the  direct  ion  of 
the  Senate  Comraiilee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  under  such 
rtilcs  and  regtilatton.s  as  the  Architect  may 
prescribe  for  the  operation  and  the  employ- 
ment of  necessary  assistance  for  the  conduct 
of  said  restaurants  by  such  business  meth- 
ods as  may  prexluce  the  best  results  consist- 
ent with  economical  and  modern  manage- 
ment, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  as 
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to  matters  of  gener;  1  policy:  Pr-jiicifd.  That 
the  management  of  the  Senate  Restaurants 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  cease 
and  the  restaurants  revert  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Comnxlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  uix)n  adoption  by 
that  committee  of  a  resolution  ordering  such 
tran.3fer  of  jurisdictl  m  at  any  lime  hereafter. 

Sec.  2.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  .Administration  alter  the  close  of  busi- 
ness July  31.  1961.  i;  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  ail  accounts,  rec- 
ords, supplies,  equip  nent.  and  assets  of  the 
Senate  Restaurants  that  may  be  in  the  pos- 
session or  under  the  control  of  the  said 
committee  in  order  -hat  all  such  Items  may 
h:}  available  t>o  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
toward  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Senate  Restaurants. 

Sec  3.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  carry  into 
effect  for  the  United  States  S'^nate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  to  exercise  the  au- 
thorities contained  :iercln.  and  any  rescjlu- 
tion  of  the  Senate  amendat<iry  hereof  or 
svipplementary  hert  to  hereafter  adopted 
Such  authority  and  direction  shall  continue 
until  the  United  Stiues  Senate  shall  by  res- 
olution otherwise  orler.  or  until  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Ru! 's  and  Administration 
shall  by  res<ilutinn  t'rder  the  rrstaurants  to 
be  returned  t<3  the  committee's  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  4  There  is  hereby  established  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  .States  a  special 
deposit  account  in  the  name  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  for  the  United  States  Senate 
Restaurants,  into  winch  shall  be  deposited 
all  sums  received  i;iirsuant  to  this  Act  or 
any  amendatory  or  supplementary  res'')lu- 
tlons  hereafter  adopted  and  from  the  opera- 
tions thereunder  ai.d  from  which  shall  be 
disbursed  the  sums  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  exercise  of  the  duties  required  un- 
der this  Act  or  any  amendatory  or  supple- 
mentary resitlutions  and  the  operations 
thereunder.  Any  amounts  hereafter  appro- 
priated from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  such  res  aurants  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  appropriation  "Contingent  Expenses 
of  the  Senate",  for  the  particul.ir  fiscal  year 
involved  and  each  such  part  hhall  be  paid 
to  the  Architect  of  he  Capitol  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  :n  such  sum  as  such  ap- 
propriation or  appropriations  shall  hereafter 
specify  and  shall  be  deposited  by  such  Archi- 
tect in  full  under  such  special  deposit  ac- 
count. 

Sec.  5.  Deposits  and  disbursements  under 
such  special  dep<)sit  account  (  1  )  shall  be 
made  by  the  Architect,  or.  when  directed  by 
him.  by  such  employees  of  the  Architect  as 
he  may  designate,  and  (2)  shall  be  subject 
to  audit  by  the  G''neral  Accounting  Office 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Comptroller  Oenen^l  may  direct:  Provided. 
That  payments  mac  e  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ArchitJ'Ct  of  the  Capitol  from 
such  si>eclal  dejxxslt  account  shall  be  conclu- 
sive upon  all  otiRcer?  of  the  Government, 

Sec  6,  The  Architect.  Assistant  Architect, 
and  any  employees  cf  the  Architect  designat- 
ed by  the  Architect  under  section  5  hereof 
shall  each  give  boi  d  in  the  sum  of  $5,000 
with  such  surety  i.s  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  appro -e  for  the  handling  of  the 
financial  transactiois  under  such  special  de- 
posit account 

Sec,  7  Tills  Act  s'lall  supersede  any  other 
Acts  or  resolutions  heretofore  approved  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Sen- 
ate Restaurants:  Provided,  hoivever.  That 
any  Acts  or  resolut.ons  now  in  effect  shall 
again  become  effect  Ive,  should  the  restau- 
rants at  any  future  time  revert  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

s 


The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL. 1962 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  inio  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  7851*  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

7  he  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tlie  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.Il.  7851.  with 
Mr,  Albert  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI,  had  1  hour 
and  10  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford  I  had 
1  hour  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts  I  Mr.  McCcrmack  I . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
year  after  year  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  does  an  excellent  job  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  We  have 
become  accu.stomcd  to  relying  on  the 
committee  and  we  have  generally  found 
that  we  are  able  to.  This  year  is  no 
exception. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  consider  carefully  the  portion  of 
the  report  dealing  with  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  specifically  as  it  deals 
with  the  Aerospace  Corp. 

I  believe,  as  the  committee  does,  that 
we  should  take  a  look  at  the  practice  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  obtaining 
services  by  contract.  But  until  this  is 
done,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  take 
action  to  single  out  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion and  activity,  such  as  represented  by 
the  Aerospace  Corp.  Let  us  make  sure 
any  action  we  take  is  deliberative  and 
not  precipitous  to  the  point  of  slowing 
down  our  missile  and  space  programs. 

We  all  know  that  there  has  been  un- 
dei-way  a  technological  revolution.  Our 
military  strength  and  our  very  survival 
may  indeed  depend  on  how  wisely  we 
handle  this  revolution.  One  should  ex- 
pect that  changes  in  research  and 
development  organization  and  manage- 
ment approaches  are  probably  desir- 
able— even    necessary. 

The  weapons  .systems  that  are  being 
developed  today  and  those  of  the  future 
require  blueprints  and  specifications 
which  are  manyfold  more  complicated 
than  those  of  10  or  15  years  ago.  For 
systems  such  as  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  and  space  satellites,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  services  have  found 
it  necessary  to  hire  an  architect  as  well 
as  a  builder.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
role  of  architect  most  nearly  describes 


what  the  Aerospace  Corp.  is  doing  for 
the  Air  Force.  Even  in  the  past  this 
has  been  done  by  private  enterprise  in 
the  form  of  a  weapon  systems  prime 
contractor.  Therefore,  nonprofit  organ- 
izations such  as  the  Aerospace  Corp. 
must  be  looked  at  in  the  framework 
of  private  industry  rather  than  com- 
pared with  inhouse  civil  service  staffs. 
Therefore,  their  salai'y  stioicture  should 
also  be  compared  to  that  of  our  defense 
industry. 

I  am  sure  that  the  complexities  of 
modern  weapons  ."systems  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  complex  management  ar- 
rangements. Therefore,  the  Congress 
should  not  prejudge  current  Defense  De- 
partment trends  in  the  use  of  nonprofii 
organizations.  The  Holifield  subcom- 
mittee report  on  this  subject  I  recom- 
m.end  to  ail  of  you  for  study.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  study  the  matter  further. 
and,  above  all.  not  take  hurried  action 
that  could  possibly  jeopardize  our  missile 
and  space  programs. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 1  Mr,  Lipscomb  i , 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
this  defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  in  the  total  amount  of 
$42,711,105,000.  is  discussed  and  debated, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ta.sk  of  providing 
an  adequate,  strong  military  national 
defense  is  one  of  the  most  complex  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House,  a  member 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee which  considered  this  bill,  and 
one  who  believes  strongly  in  economy 
and  efficiency  in  handling  the  taxpayer-^' 
dollar.  I  believe  a  $42.7  billion  appro- 
priation bill  must  be  approached  with 
consideiable  concern  and  caution.  I 
am  confident  this  is  the  case  with  all  of 
us. 

It  is  also  my  belief  that  our  Nation'.* 
security  and  the  welfare  of  our  citizens 
must  be  foremost  in  our  minds  and  ac- 
tions. A  strong,  adequate,  and  respon- 
sible national  defense  program,  ade- 
quately financed,  is  a  vital  necessity. 

A  potential  aggressor  will  understand 
a  strong,  hard-hitting  defense  program, 
backed  up  with  firm  leadership  and  de- 
cisions. They  also  will  understand  when 
we  show  by  action  that  our  Nation  and 
Its  people  have  a  sense  of  purpose  and  a 
determination  to  remain  free 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  provides  for 
action.  It  carries  forward  the  prog!  am 
of  the  previous  administration  and  pro- 
poses certain  changes  which  have  been 
found  necessary  for  providing  an  ade- 
quate defense  for  the  long  pull.  A 
defense  program  must  be  flexible  to  take 
advantage  of  every  advance  that  be- 
comes available,  and  therefore  changes 
in  emphasis  are  t<)  be  expected.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  its  planning  for  the  present  and 
the  future  never  permits  its  planning  to 
provide  programs  which  would  tend  to 
cause  peaks  and  valleys  in  our  total 
defense  program. 

We  must  always  take  into  considera- 
tion all  of  the  fundamentals  which  affect 
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the  designing,  building,  and  maintenance 
of  the  U.S.  defense  forces. 

This  is  the  approach  I  believe  our 
committee  took. 

There  are  basic  fundamental  con- 
siderations which  affect  our  military 
planning  and  bring  about  the  necessity 
of  a  $42.7  billion  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1031 


Boykin 

Green,  Oreg 

Osmers 

Brooks.  La. 

Hebert 

Pilcher 

Buckley 

Herlong 

Pillion 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Powell 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Relfel 

Casey 

Kearns 

Roberts 

Caller 

Kilburn 

Shelley 

C  .ad 

Knox 

Spence 

Colnier 

Landrum 

Springer 

Davis.  James;  C 

Llbonatl 

Thompson,  N.J 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McVey 

Udall 

Flynt 

Mack 

Van  Ptlt 

Fogarty 

Morrison 

Vinson 

Garmatz 

Moulder 

Widnall 

Grant 

OBrien,  N.Y. 

Yates 

Gray 

O'Neill 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keggh.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill,  H.R.  7851.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  387  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  World  War  II  we  have  seen  vast 
and  sweeping  changes  in  the  political, 
psychological,  and  economic  patterns  of 
the  world.  In  the  same  period,  we  have 
seen  near-fantastic  advances  in  tech- 
nology which  have  had  an  incalculable 
effect  upon  the  art  and  tools  of  modern 
warfare.  Today  this  combination  of 
factors  poses  for  the  architects  of  our 
military  power  a  complexity  of  consid- 
erations which  even  so  recently  as  the 
eve  of  World  War  II,  would  have  stag- 
gered the  imagination. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  most 
sinister  aspects  in  the  revolution  in 
world  political,  psychological,  and  eco- 
nomic patterns  has  been  the  rise  of  in- 
ternational communism,  symbolized  and 
led  by  Soviet  Ru.ssia.  The  avowed  ob- 
jective of  the  Communist  bloc  is  to  en- 
gulf the  entire  world  into  its  system  and 
way  of  life.  This  threat  to  the  free 
world  is  massive  in  effort,  global  in 
scope,  and  relentless  in  pressure.  These 
pressures  are  exerted  in  ail  fields  of  in- 
ternational jx)wer — political,  economic, 
psychological,  as  well  as  military.  Ad- 
vances in  technology  now  permit  the 
Communist  bloc  to  exert  these  pressures 
under  the  umbrella  of  their  capability  in 
long  range  missiles  equipped  with  nu- 
clear warheads.  The  United  States  con- 
stitutes the  principal  obstacle  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  Com- 
munist objective  of  world  domination. 
Hence,  an  integral  part  of  this  objec- 


tive is  elimLnation  of  the  United  States 
as  a  major  world  power.  The  resultant 
threat  to  tJie  security  of  the  United 
States  is  very  real. 

Our  response  to  the  Communist  threat 
has  been  basically  twofold.  We  have 
fostered,  and  supported  through  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  military  assistance,  a 
series  of  collective  security  arrange- 
ments among  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  designed  to  offset  the  Communist 
expansion.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
maintained  our  own  military  forces  at 
sufficient  strength  to  deter  aggression 
by  the  Communist  bloc,  or.  if  deterrence 
fails,  to  defeat  aggression.  This  has 
required  and  continues  to  require  that 
we  be  prepared  to  meet  the  Communi.st 
military  threat  across  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  warfare — including' general  war, 
limited  war,  and  the  "cold  war."  Since 
it  is  obviously  more  desirable  to  deter 
aggression  rather  than  have  to  defeat 
it,  our  military  effort  is  devoted  prima- 
rily, but  by  no  means  exclu.sively.  to  our 
deterrent  strengch.     This   is   expensive. 

Our  deterrent  strength  in  being,  and 
planned  in  this  bill,  lies  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  capabilities.  In  the  main,  it  is 
our  total  military  power.  Long-range 
striking  forces,  deployed  land,  sea.  and 
air  forces,  air  defense  forces  and  our 
capability  to  support  and  maintain  the.se 
forces,  as  well  as  to  mobilize  quickly 
additional  militaiy  power.  It  also  in- 
cludes our  technological  and  industrial 
capacity,  the  strength  and  resolution  of 
our  allies,  and  by  no  means  least,  our 
moral  and  psychological  capacity  to  re- 
sist and  defeat  any  would-be  aggressor 
All  these  capabilities  collectively  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Communist  bloc  that  they  do  exist, 
constitute  our  deterrent  strength. 

One  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions in  the  design  of  our  military  power 
is  the  advance  of  technology  and  the  re- 
sultant advance  in  military  hardware 
New  and  far-reaching  technological  de- 
velopments have  become  an  almost  daily 
occurrence.  In  fact,  the  technological 
advances  made  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades have  probably  exceeded  those  of  all 
the  previous  eras  of  recorded  history. 

The  resultant  impact  upon  our  military 
power  is  twofold.  Fir.st,  new  weapon.s 
are  increasingly  influencing  military 
policy,  strategy,  and  tactics.  Second, 
weapons  conceived  yesterday  for  use  to- 
day are  hkely  to  be  obsolescent  tomorrow. 
Our  plan.'  and  pro::;rams  must  be  de- 
signed to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
new  technological  developments  as  they 
occur.  They  must  also  be  designed  to  in- 
sure that  we  maintain  sufficient  current 
strength  at  all  times  without  incurrin.i 
excessive  waste  as  current  hardware  be- 
comes ob.solescent. 

The  prcgrams  in  this  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  1962  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  Maiincs.  and  Air  Force  provide  for 
continued  modernization  throush  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  improved  versions 
of  practically  all  types  of  military  hard- 
ware. In  addition  to  the  new  weapons 
and  equipment,  a  wide  ransze  of  other 
weapon  systems  and  equipment  which 
should  greatly  enhance  our  strategic  re- 
taliatory capability  are  under  research 
and  development. 


Our  total  military  power  has  reached 
unprecedented  strength.  The  plans  and 
programs  in  this  bill  will  add  still  more. 
If  we  are  challenged  in  a  test  of  ai-ms, 
we  will  meet  our  initial  requirements  for 
the  military  power  essential  to  ultimate 
victoi-y.  Our  Nation's  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  the  future  must  be  designed 
to  continually  improve  our  military 
power  and  keep  it  second  to  none, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  appropriation 
bill  of  this  type,  scope,  and  amount,  of 
course  there  are  items,  programs,  and 
amounts  we  as  individuals  would  like  to 
see  chan.ced,  deleted,  or  improved. 

In  my  opinion,  because  of  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
chanpe  the  so-called  triservice  fighter 
proi^ram,  and  as  no  justification  was 
presented  to  the  committee  for  the 
change,  I  believe  we  should  have  cut  the 
S55  million  programed  until  we  had  some 
facts. 

It  is  of  concern  that  the  Navy  has  not 
set  up  a  single  manager  concept  for  re- 
search and  development  to  obtain  better 
coordination  in  the  very  vital  anti- 
submarine warfare  program  as  recom- 
mended by  this  committee  last  year  and 
ai,'ain  this  year.  It  is  of  concern  that 
the  administration  has  not  planned 
ahead  in  the  Polaris  program  beyond  the 
29th  boat.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  emphasis  on  the  mobile  Minuteman 
program  is  of  concern,  along  with  the 
B-70  and  other  manned  bomber  pro- 
i^rams.  Perhaps  we  have  allowed  too 
much  in  some  areas,  perhaps  too  little 
in  others.  This  bill,  however,  represents 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee based  on  extensive  hearings. 

Overall.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been 
said  before  during  the  debate,  this  is  a 
f^ood  bill.  It  provides  the  administration 
with  the  appropriations  to  do  the  job.  It 
is  up  to  the  executive  and  military 
leaders  to  make  it  effective.  Our  Na- 
tion expects  and  deserves  a  strong,  ade- 
quate, and  responsible  national  defense 
without  waste,  inefiBciency,  and  duplica- 
tion. This  defense  capability,  together 
with  firm  leadership  is  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  America. 

rROCR.\M     FOR    THE    B.M.ANCE    OF    THE    WEEK 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Mahon  1 
will  yield  me  1  minute,  I  should  like  to 
addres.s  a  question  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  FoRDl. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  tell  the 
House  what  the  schedule  is  lor  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week? 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
am  glad  my  friend  asked  the  question  so 
I  may  advi.se  the  Members.  After  the 
completion  of  this  bill  there  are  two  con- 
ference reports  to  be  considered.  The 
housing  bill  conference  report  will  be 
brought  up  later  in  the  day.  Then  there 
is  the  conference  report  on  the  social 
security  bill  which  I  think  will  be  in 
order  probably  tomorrow. 

Following  that  there  is  the  bridge  bill, 
H  R.  5963.  If  we  cannot  get  to  it  this 
afternoon,  that  will  come  up  tomorrow. 

Then  there  is  the  authorization  bill  for 
the   Atomic   Energy   Commission,   H.R. 
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7576,  which  will  not  come  up  this  week. 
Tt  will  not  be  programed  before  the  week 

after  next,  after  the  Fourth  of  July 
veek. 

If  we  have  time  tonorrow  I  shall  call 
up  House  Joint  Resolution  225,  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Conjrress  to  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  compact  The  rest 
of  the  procram  which  I  had  announced, 
such  as  the  continuing  appropriations 
rc>olution,  will  be  bi ought  up  also. 

Tlie  chances  are  tnat  the  atomic  en- 
er«y  bill  will  not  be  brought  up  this 
week,  but  I  am  including  if  possible,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  compact. 

Mr.  FORD,  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  adjourn  over  until 
Monday,  following  the  conclusion  of 
business  tomorrow'' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is:  and  then 
on  next  Monday  ov?r  to  the  following 
Thursday. 

Mr.  FORD,  There  will  be  no  business 
on  Thursday? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  will  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  answer  that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  IMr.  Holifie:.d'. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
can  understand  th^  deep  concern  of 
some  Members  of  this  House  over  the 
question  of  salary  ievels  paid  to  non- 
profit organizations  which  do  specialized 
technical  and  research  work  for  defense 
agencies.  That  corcern  is  reflected  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations which  di-scusses  the  matter  at 
pages  53  and  54,  I  refer  to  House  Re- 
port No.  574  on  th(  defen.se  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fi.scal  \  ear  1962. 

The  committee  wrs  well  advi.«;ed  not  to 
write  restrictive  conditions  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  relating  to  salary  ceilings. 
Such  action  could  only  disrupt  vital  de- 
fense programs  and  create  havoc  among 
employees  of  these  agencies. 

The  problem  admittedly  is  a  most 
difficult  one.  There  are  no  simple  so- 
lutions. The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
been  asked  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  establish  a  policy  for  use  of 
contract  agencies.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress, by  careful  study  and  full  delibera- 
tion, can  contribute  to  the  formulation 
of  a  policy  which  w  ill  create  a  healthier 
environment  for  employment  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  personnel,  both  in  the 
Government  and  in  outside  agencies 
closely  related  to  the  Government. 

Such  a  policy  cannot  be  legislated  in 
an  appropriation  b  11.  nor  can  we  expect 
it  to  spring  full  blown  from  a  restric- 
tive amendment  on  this  floor.  Remem- 
ber that  we  are  dealing  with  the  most 
vital  and  delicate  matters  of  national 
security. 

We  are  living  in  dangerous  times.  We 
face  a  ruthless  opponent  who  has  in  his 
camp  a  large  se?::nent  of  the  world's 
people  and  resources. 

On  the  political  and  diplomatic  front. 
we  are  caught  up  in  a  world  revolution. 
New  nations  emerge  every  day.  some 
with  bloodshed  and  internal  upheaval. 
We  watch  to  see  whether  they  will 
choose  sides  in  this  great  world  contest. 
We  work  for  their  friendship. 

In  technology  there  is  also  a  world 
revolution.  In  fact,  in  weapons  tech- 
nology there  is  a  revolution,  on  the  aver- 
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age,  every  5  years.     Only  15  years  ago 

the  first  atomic  bomb  brought  a  new  and 
terrible  dimension  to  warfare. 

Five  years  later,  in  1950,  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  was  more  than  a  dream  of 
scientists.  In  that  year  I  was  chairman 
of  a  special  spbcommittee  which  rec- 
ommended to  President  Truman  that  we 
must  forge  ahead  in  this  field. 

The  Soviets  were  at  our  heels.  The 
hydrogen  bomb  was  another  great  leap 
forward  in  destructive  power.  It  made 
the  Nagasaki  and  Hiro-^hima  bombs  look 
vcr>-  nominal  indeed. 

AL-ain.  5  years  later,  in  1955,  the  inter- 
continental rantre  missile  was  on  the 
drawincr  board.  Having  developed  war- 
heads with  such  enormous  power  to  de- 
stroy life  and  property,  we  devised  a  new. 
powerful  means  to  deliver  these  war- 
heads acros.s  oceans  and  continents 
And  there  is  no  defense  against  tlie 
ICBM  at  this  tim.e, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  direct  my  re- 
marks to  this  problem  of  procurement 
by  contract  with  corporations  set 'up  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  what  we 
sometimes  call  "think  manaaemcnt" 
functions,  I  shall  try  to  be  brief  on  this 
and  try  to  bring  out  some  of  the  points 
I  think  the  membership  should  know. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  another 
revolution  in  weapons  technology.  You 
have  read  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
neutron  bomb  and  other  interesting  de- 
velopments This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  such  matters,  but  let  me  assure 
you.  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  that  new  weapon 
potentials  arc  great. 

In  this  race  for  technological  suprem- 
acy we  dare  not  falter,  we  dare  not  fall 
behind.  This  is  the  sad  and  tragic  fact 
of  our  civilization.  But  it  is  the  only 
means  we  have  at  hand  or  in  the  making 
to  save  our  civilization.  The  methods 
by  which  we  keep  ahead  in  this  race  for 
technological  supremacy  may  determine 
the  fate  of  our  civilization. 

The  military  authorities  are  groping 
in  the  midst  of  this  technological  revo- 
lution for  new  forms  of  organization  and 
management  to  insure  that  we  mobilize 
the  best  brains  and  the  fullest  resources 
to  keep  up  and  to  stay  ahead. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  growth  and  variety  in  recent 
years  of  special  contract  agencies  serv- 
ing the  national  defense.  These  agencies 
are  the  advance  guard  of  Americaji  se- 
curity in  a  very  real  and  special  sense. 
They  are  on  the  frontiers  of  science  and 
technology.  Their  organizations  a::e  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  defense  en- 
deavors. Their  executives  and  scientists 
stay  up  nights  and  worry  about  Amer- 
ica's needs  in  her  hour  of  peril  We 
can  sleep  soundly  assured  that  tbere  are 
those  who  worry  and  know  how  to  do 
more  than  just  worry. 

The  executives  and  scientists  in  these 
organizations  are  well  paid.  They  are 
paid  higher  in  some  organizations  than 
in  others.  The  Aerospace  Corp.,  singled 
out  for  special  mention  in  the  repKjrt  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  probably 
pays  higher  salaries  in  some  of  these  in- 
stances than  some  of  these  organizations. 

It  would  be  unreahstic  to  suppose  that 
all  these  salaries  can  be  brought  down 


to  the  levels  applying  to  Government 
personnel.  If  that  is  our  only  standard 
of  comparison,  then  our  complaint  will 
be  chronic,  or  else  we  will  simply  have 
to  liquidate  all  these  organizations  and 
get  along  in  the  best  way  we  can  through 
completely  in-Government  operations. 

Let  me  suggest,  however,  another 
standard  of  comparison,  which  some  of 
my  friends  have  overlooked,  at  least  to 
keep  this  matter  in  perspective.  Our 
defen.se  dollars  support  great  iJidus- 
trial  operations  in  aircraft,  missile, 
automotive,  electronics,  and  other 
fields.  Scieinific  and  research  depart - 
me?its  of  the  giant  defense  corporations 
also  pay  higher  salaries  than  does  the 
Government,  and  much  higher  salaries 
than  the  Aerospace  Corp.  and  other 
orcanizations  of  that  t>T>e  pay,  I  do 
not  hear  anyone  on  this  floor  petting 
up  or  proposing  to  liquidate  our  farflung 
industrial  private  enterprise  network 
which  is  devoted  to  weapon  production 
for  the  national  defense,  because  of  the 
salary  levels  of  their  officials. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  chair- 
men of  boards  and  presidents  of  the 
large  corporations,  the  biggest  defen.se 
corpora'ions  in  the  Nation,  receive  high 
salaries,  as  do  their  vice  presidents  and 
other  keSJl  executives.  I  have  a  list  of 
five  leading  missile  and  aircraft  com- 
par.ies  which  .show  annual  salaries  of 
board  ciiairmcn  ranging  from  $120,000 
a  year  to  $180,000  a  year.  Tihe  presi- 
dents of  these  corporations  all  get  sal- 
aries above  the  $100,000  level.  There 
are.  of  course,  bonuses  and  stock  op- 
tions, pension  rights,  and  other  fringe 
benefits  which  add  substantially  to  these 
salaries.  The  Government  pays  all 
these  salaries  because  they  are  engaged 
mostly  in  defense  contracts,  so  when 
you  arc  talking  about  salaries  let  us 
talk  about  the  facts. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  takes 
a  huge  bite  from  all  these  salaries  in 
income  taxes.  The  president  of  North 
American  reported  to  the  Hebert  com- 
mittee in  1955  that  he  made  $149,000. 
but  his  estimated  take-home  pay  after 
taxes  was  $57,000. 

So  as  you  get  into  these  higher  con- 
tracts, the  Government  gets  a  whole  lot 
of  it  back.  Therefore,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  the  salary  figures  by  themselves 
do  not  by  all  means  tell  the  full  story 
of  the  actual  Government  cost.  Uncle 
Sam  recaptures  a  good  part  of  what  he 
has  paid  out  to  industrial  executives  in 
the  form  of  high  salaries  through  in- 
come tax  revenue. 

The  executives  of  the  Aerospace  Corp., 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  report  on  pages 
54  and  55,  do  not  begin  to  approach  the 
level  of  remuneration  in  industrial  cor- 
porations. The  two  highest  paid  officials 
of  Aerospace  are  the  president  who  gets 
$75,000  a  year  and  the  senior  vice  presi- 
dent who  gets  $50,000  a  year.  Altogether 
there  are  some  63  Aerospace  officials  who 
receive  $20,000  or  more  per  year.  That 
is  their  gross  salaries.  But,  this  is  only 
3  percent  of  the  salaried  persons  in  Aero- 
space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  into  some 
of  the  reasons  now  why  I  am  on  the 
floor  of  The  House  today. 

Our  Military  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee had  a  special  interest  in  this  type 
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of  contracting  because  no  other  com- 
mittee had  actually  gone  into  the  sub- 
ject and  had  investigated  it.  We  had 
some  pretty  wild  stories  circulated  and 
given  to  our  committee.  The  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]  directed  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Operations  to 
make  a  study  of  this  matter.  We  did 
make  a  study  of  it  and  held  full  hear- 
ings and  a  report  was  made  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Now  what  is  the  situation  on  the 
Space  Technology  Laboratory  Corp. 
which  was  the  predecessor  of  Aero- 
space? Let  me  give  you  the  back- 
ground. In  1953  and  1954,  after  new 
developments  in  atomic  warheads  had 
convinced  some  of  the  Nation's  leading 
scientists  and  others  that  the  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  could  be  built, 
a  new  management  concept  was  created. 
This  concept  was  based  on  findings  of 
the  Strategic  Missile  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee headed  by  the  lat€  Dr.  John  von 
Neumann,  one  of  the  greatest  mathe- 
maticians outside  of  Einstein  who  has 
ever  lived.  I  knew  this  man  personally, 
and  in  my  opinion  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  intellects  in  the  world.  He  was 
appointed  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  study  how  to  get  ahead  in  the  missile 
technology?  We  knew  things  were 
happening  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
we  wanted  to  catch  up. 

Now  the  Air  Force  had  three  methods. 
The  Air  Force  was  given  the  assignment 
of  missile  technology.  They  had  three 
ways  of  approaching  it.  One  way  was, 
of  course,  by  force  account  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  would  have  depended 
on  Government  employees  subject  to 
civil  service  salaries.  The  second  way 
was  to  go  to  the  prime  contractor  or- 
ganizations such  as  Lockheed,  Douglas, 
Martin,  and  any  of  these  other  great 
defense  contractors.  The  Air  Force 
found  out  that  they  had  backlogs  of  2 
to  3  years  and  could  not  handle  this 
problem  of  missile  technology.  That 
was  the  first  thing. 

No.  2,  if  they  had  selected  them,  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  these  high  sal- 
aries which  are  always  included  in  the 
Government  defense  contracts.  So  after 
the  Von  Neumann  committee  made  a 
study,  they  said  to  the  Air  Force — the 
way  to  go  about  this  is  to  set  up  a  man- 
agement team  composed  of  scientists, 
engineers,  electronic  specialists,  and 
other  types  of  administrators  and  tech- 
nical experts  to  do  the  job  to  catch  up 
with  the  missile  advantage  of  the  So- 
viets. So  they  selected  experts  and  con- 
tractors and  brought  them  together  into 
a  team  to  work  for  the  Air  Force.  The 
Air  Force  had  found  that  they  did  not 
have  the  inhouse  capability  of  perform- 
ing the  mission  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  assigned  to  them.  It  was  a 
mission  of  the  highest  priority.  We  were 
facing  the  missile  advantage  possessed 
by  the  Soviets.  A  crash  program  was 
necessary  and  in  the  view  of  the  experts 
this  manner  of  procedure  was  indicated. 

A  corporation  was  formed.  It  was  the 
Ramo-Wooldridge  Corp.  of  which  Space 
Technology  Laboratories,  Inc.,  was  a 
division,  later  it  was  separately  incor- 
porated, and  it  was  this  function  that 
we  investigated. 


As  these  new  missiles  came  into  the 
Air  Force  program,  the  same  technologi- 
cal group  was  in  a  position  to  engineer 
these  other  systems  and  direct  the  weap- 
ons building  programs  of  the  industrial 
contractors.  Our  subcommittee  inquired 
into  the  Ramo-Wooldridge  STL  setup 
in  February  and  March  of  1959.  In 
House  Report  No.  1121  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, the  1st  session,  we  analyzed  prob- 
lems which  had  developed  because  STL. 
while  responsible  for  the  technical  side 
of  the  Air  Force  missile  programs,  was  a 
subsidiary  of  a  profitmaking  corpora- 
tion. 

Now,  get  this  thought:  Our  analysis 
and  findings  led  to  a  recommendation 
that  the  technical  manager  of  these  pro- 
grams, so  long  as  the  Air  Force  itself 
could  not  perform  tlicse  technical  func- 
tions, should  be  a  nonprofit  agency :  and 
in  keeping  witii  our  recommendation, 
the  Ramo-Wooldridt  e  Corn,  co.itract 
was  changed  and  the  Space  Technol- 
ogy Laboratories  was  set  up  as  a  non- 
profit agency,  and  we  recommended 
against  the  Ramo-Wooldridqe  .setup.  In 
keeping  with  our  recommendation,  the 
Air  Force  set  up  a  study  group  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Clark  G.  Millikan 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  Millikan  comniittee  agreed  that  a 
nonprofit  contract  asency  should  be  es- 
tablished. Thus,  Aerospace  was  crcatf^d. 
Space  Technolocry  Laboratories  will  be 
phased  out  and  is  boing  pha.sed  out  and 
Aerospace  is  being  phased  in. 

Specialized  nonprofit  contract  agencies 
like  Aerospace  are  becoming  permanent 
adjuncts  of  Government.  The  .swift  pace 
and  the  I'evolutionary  character  of  weap- 
on technologies,  and  the  Soviet  compe- 
tition in  the  technological  race,  are 
largely  responsible.  New  forms  of  organ- 
ization, new  concepts  of  management. 
emerge.  The  old  ways,  the  cu.stomary 
ways,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  cold  war 
era. 

As  public  service  or  quasi -govern- 
mental agencies,  these  contractors  are 
free  of  the  usual  limitations  or  condi- 
tions surrounding  Government  employ- 
ment. Usually  these  agencies  and  tech- 
nological pioneers  get  higher  pay  by  far. 
better  quarters,  have  less  restrictions  on 
travel  expenses  when  attending  meet- 
ings than  civil  service  can  allow,  but 
that  higher  salary  level  paid  by  indus- 
trial corporations  is  being  absorbed  and 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayer  anyway.  This 
is  actually  a  saving  when  compared  to 
the  other  way  of  doing  it. 

The  situation  certainly  calls  for  com- 
monsense  and  good  judgment  on  the 
part  of  both  the  Government  aaency  and 
the  corporation  management.  It  calls 
for  watchfulness  by  Govermnent  con- 
tract administrators.  If  necessary,  as 
we  get  more  organization — and  it  is  def- 
inite that  we  are  going  to  get  this  and 
that  we  are  going  to  solve  these  tech- 
nological problems,  legislative  stand- 
ards should  be  created  analoeous  to  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
which  was  designed  to  bring  some  meas- 
ure of  control  over  the  numerous  and 
diverse    Government   corporations. 

In  the  meantime  I  appeal  to  the  Mem- 
bers to  use  restraint  in  their  considera- 
tion of  this  matter,  and  to  support 
Chairman  Mahon  of  the  Appropriations 


Subcommittee  in  opposition  to  restric- 
tive amendments,  which  I  understand 
will  be  offered. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  put  the  $5  million  back  into  the 
budget.  I  do  not  think  an  amendment 
should  be  offered  of  any  nature  to  take 
$5  million  out  rigidly.  I  think  you  had 
better  in  this  time  of  danger  to  our  Na- 
tion when  we  have  to  get  men  who  have 
the  qualifications — and  you  cannot  get 
them  under  civil  service,  because  these 
men.  every  one  of  them,  are  capable  of 
earning  much  better  salaries  than  they 
could  get  under  civil  sei-vice. 

Whether  the  salaries  are  included  in 
prime  contractors'  defense  bills  or  with 
an  Aerospace-type  agency,  it  all  comes 
from  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
goiuleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  the  same 
story  we  had  with  the  old  Ramo-Wool- 
dridge Corp.  We  were  told  we  were  in 
a  crisis.  Something  had  to  be  done 
immediately.  Ramo-Wooldridge  was  the 
only  outfit  that  could  do  it,  and  at  a  fan- 
tastic cost. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  know  the  story 
completely,  but  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  condition  has  been  corrected. 
It  was  the  only  way  they  could  get  the 
program  gomg.  But  that  has  been  cor- 
rected and  the  nonprofit  corporation 
has  now  been  established  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  Ramo-Wooldridge  Corp., 
and  in  the  new  corporation  there  are 
only  two  of  these  high  salaries  paid,  one 
of  $75,000  and  one  of  $50,000.  But  if 
the  gentleman  thinks  he  is  going  to  save 
any  money  by  his  amendment,  let  me 
tell  him  he  had  better  modify  his  amend- 
ment to  take  into  consideration  the 
$200,000  or  $300,000  salaries  paid  by  the 
big  companies  which  are  ultimately  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  of  which  I  have  op- 
posed in  the  past. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
may  have  opposed  it,  but  that  is  the 
way  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  California  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  made  reference  to  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make  and  to  empha- 
size. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Aerospace 
Corp.  was  set  up  in  its  present  form  as 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  this  being  the 
recommendation  of  and  having  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  exactly 
true. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  gentleman  has 
been  entirely  too  modest  in  his  presen- 
tation. The  gentleman  from  California, 
being  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, conducted  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  this  type  of  contract  and 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  previous 
corporations  which  were  for  profit  rather 
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than  nonprofit  corporations,  and  as  re- 
cently as  May  1,  lii61,  they  issued  a  re- 
port containing  th(!  review  of  this  type 
of  organization  and  its  advantages  to 
the  Government.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  correct,  and 
this  subcommittee  vill  continue  to  watch 
tliis  for  the  benefit  of.  first,  the  security 
of  our  Nation,  and,  .second,  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  by  which  we  can  tackle 
this  great  technological  program. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  committee  went 
into  this  exhaustively  in  its  own  name 
as  to  expenditures  in  Government  de- 
partments, and  this  is  identically  the 
tyjie  of  jurisdictioJi  that  committee  is 
supposed  to  exercise.  I  want  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  what  the  effect  of  this 
language  in  the  report,  pailicularly  if 
followed  by  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  appropriation,  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
engineers  and  scientists  presently  em- 
ployed by  Acro.spaco  Cor]5.? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman how  it  wil.  affect  them.  If  we 
cut  down  on  the  present  procedure,  you 
are  going  to  throw  our  technological 
advancement  behind  the  Soviets.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  does  not  beheve 
we  are  in  a  crisis,  the  gentleman  speaks 
from  lack  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  are  in  a  crisis  and  the  dollars 
the  gentleman  wants  to  save  will  not 
save  the  American  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why.  certainly,  we  leap 
from  one  crisis  :o  another  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  That  is  the  kind  of 
world  we  live  in.  We  are  not  out  in  the 
cornfields  of  Iowa.  W.-  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  crisis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yon  would  be  in  bad 
shape  if  you  did  net  have  some  cornfields 
in  Iowa. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  employees  of  the 
Aerospace  Corp.  we  are  talking  about 
are  the  scientists,  the  engineers  that 
you  find  in  two  or  three  pages  of  ads 
in  the  New  York  Times  where  they 
are  attempting  tc  recruit  these  people. 
The  danger.  I  daresay,  is  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report  indicates  you  are 
going  to  nave  to  change  the  type  of 
corporation  or  the  type  of  contract,  or 
there  is  going  to  be  a  restriction  on  the 
funds.  This  type  of  employee  is  not 
going  to  remain  with  Aerospace  Corp. 
to  see  what  is  going  to  happen  next 
year  if  an  amendment  be  adopted,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  said  he  would 
offer,  reducing  it  $5  million.  We  can 
reasonably  expect  by  the  time  the  next 
fiscal  appropriation  comes  in  we  may 
not  have  these  employees  in  the  Aero- 
space Corp. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  ex- 
presses my  opinion.  I  think  you  are 
fooUng  around  with  a  dangerous  subject 
here,  and  I  think  those  people  who  are 
less  well  informed  than  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  heads 
should  tread  very  lightly  at  this  particu- 
lar time  and  in  this  dangerous  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  been  discussing  a  very 
delicate  and  difficult  subject.    The  Aero- 


space Corp.  is  a  corporation  nonprofit 
in  nature  which  does  business  exclu- 
sively with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  employees  of  Aerospace  are  in  effect 
employees  of  the  Government.  To  per- 
form work  for  the  Government  is  their 
only  function,  as  I  understand  it.  There 
is  chafing  in  some  quarters  over  the  fact 
that  our  Government  would  pay  the 
president  of  the  Aerospace  Corp.  which 
works  in  only  a  small  clement  cf  de- 
fense three  times  as  much  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  paid. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
my  jud'^ment,  .rrenerally  feels  that  this 
is  an  area  which  must  be  very  caiefully 
monitored  and  that  the  activities  of  the 
Government  in  this  fif^ld  should  be 
watched  very  carefully  and  that  legisla- 
tion, propor^ed  by  tht-  proper  legi.slativ? 
committees,  not  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, might  be  very  desirable. 
There  are  over  350  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions and  oruanizations  doing  business 
for  the  Defense  Department  in  \arious 
areas.  For  example,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  does  work  for  the  Anriy  and 
has  for  quite  some  years.  The  head  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  organi- 
zation doing  work  for  the  Army  is  ex- 
clusively devoting  his  time  to  this  work. 
His  salaiy  was  over  $30,000.  considerably 
in  rxce.'^s  of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Now.  it  is  true,  of  course. 
that  people  in  industries  that  have  con- 
tiact.s  with  the  Government  for  the 
manufacture  of  rockets,  aircraft  and 
mi.ssiles.  and  other  defense  materials, 
pay  high  salaries.  It  is  true  that  higher 
salaries  are  paid  in  Aerospace  than  un- 
der civil  service. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  much  as  three 
times  higher  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  this  practice  of 
contracting  work  out  to  some  extent 
sprang  up  p.^rhaps  as  the  result  of  re- 
strictions placed  on  appropriation  bills 
limiting  the  number  of  civiUan  em- 
ployees. It  is  possible  to  drastically  re- 
duce the  number  of  civilian  employees 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  if  you 
enter  into  a  contract  with  somebody  to 
do  the  work  for  a  lump  sum,  because 
these  contract  employees  do  not  show 
on  the  civihan  rolls  of  the  Government. 
Now.  my  own  personal  thought  is  this, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  shared  com- 
pletely by  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  cope  with  this  situation  by  a 
rider  or  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priation bill.  The  committee  reduced 
the  request  for  funds  for  the  Aerospace 
Corp.  from  $35.2  million  to  $30.2  million. 

The  corporation  is  just  about  a  year 
old.  It  is  growing  very  rapidly  We 
want  them  to  grow  soundly  and  solidly, 
and  we  thought  some  reductions  would 
be  justified.  And,  more  especially,  the 
emphasis  was  made,  in  order  to  try  to 
bring  into  focus  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem, because  I  predict  that  unless  this 
problem  is  well  handled  in  the  future  and 
well  monitored  by  the  Government,  the 
nonprofit  and  profitmaking  organiza- 
tions which  manage  Government  func- 
tions will  mushroom  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  situation  will  get  out  of  hand. 
The  executive  branch  and  the  legisla- 


tive branch  are  confronted  with  a  very 
serious  problem, 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia. I  share  many  of  the  views  which  he 
has  expressed.  But.  we  are  moving  to- 
ward a  state  of  chaos  and  irresponsibil- 
ity in  this  field,  and  somebody  with  a 
firm  hand  . ;  going  to  have  to  watch  the 
situation  very  carefully. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  I  would  say  that  un- 
doubtedly this  matter  should  receive  the 
very  serious  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  i  Mr.  VinsonI  on  national  de- 
fense. This  is  the  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  a  new  problem. 
We  cannot  stand  still  and  not  meet  the 
problem  because  of  obsolete  laws  on  our 
books.  We  have  to  meet  this  problem 
because  we  arc  gambling  with  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Nation.  Now.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
Congress  ought  to  look  at  with  the  clos- 
est of  scrutiny,  and  the  proper  commit- 
tees ought  to  look  at  this  and  set  up 
standards  and  criteria  which  will  allow 
flexibility  to  do  the  job,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  prevent  the  job  from  being 
done.  I  have  no  personal  pride  in  this 
matter,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  as  to  ju- 
risdiction. I  think  that  this  is  a  job  that 
other  committees  of  the  Congress  should 
do. 

I  am  sure  with  its  being  brought  to 
our  attention  that  they  will  do  a  proper 
job  in  a  proper  way,  not  by  a  meat-ax 
amendment  on  the  floor  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  dangerous  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  supplement  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  fMr.  Mahon],  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  regarding  this  problem. 

In  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
and  in  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  this 
problem  was  discussed.  Dr.  Shannon. 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  told  of  the  problem  which  they 
have  with  these  quasi-Government  cor- 
porations raiding  scientists  and  offering 
salaries  with  which  the  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  carmot  compete.  Can- 
cer, heart,  and  other  types  of  medical 
research  are  important.  NIH  could  not 
compete  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  this  particular  area  of  salaries. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     I  do.  too. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
that  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  should  look  into  because 
it  is  a  problem  that  is  going  to  be  with 
us  for  some  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired, 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes  if 
he  will  permit  me  to  make  a  comment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  should  be  very 
happy  to. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  a  great  deal  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  said.  I  cannot 
agree,  however,  that  the  salvation  or  the 
future  of  this  country  is  directly  related 
to  the  continuation  of  the  Aerospace 
Corp.  or  either  of  the  other  two  or- 
ganizations that  the  Navy  and  the 
Army  are  now  contemplating  establish- 
ing. The  Aerospace  Corp.  has  done 
a  good  job  in  its  limited  lifetime,  and 
I  am  confident  it  will  do  a  good  job 
in  the  future.  But  I  think  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  know  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  were  contacted  by 
many  Members  of  this  body  complain- 
ing about  certain  aspects  of  the  Aero- 
space Corp.,  urging  us  to  do  some- 
thing. In  addition,  there  were  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  wanted  to  go 
much  further  than  this  bill  provides,  and 
it  was  only,  I  think,  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  pre- 
vailed on  the  result  that  we  have  before 
us  now.  In  effect,  this  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  is  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  Aerospace  Corp.  and  any 
other  comparable  organizations  to  do  a 
good  job,  because  if  they  do  not  perform 
as  they  are  supposed  to.  then  the  worst 
kind  of  reaction  will  set  in,  and  the 
whole  program  could  go  for  naught. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  feel  the  same  way  as  the 
gentleman  feels.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  an  admonition  in  the 
appropriation  legislation,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  look  into.  But  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  that  your  subcommittee 
should  continue  to  watch  because  I  think 
in  watching  this  we  will  prevent  abuses. 
That  is  why  we  looked  at  the  Ramo- 
Wooldridge  Corp.  and  recommended 
against  it  and  instead  of  having  a  profit- 
making  management  corporation  that 
we  would  have  a  nonprofit  corporation 
subject,  of  course,  only  to  the  salaries 
that  the  individuals  receive,  which  are 
in  some  cases  above  the  civil  service  level. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  made  an  important 
contribution  in  his  remarks  today,  but 
I  think  one  thing  that  has  not  been 
pointed  out  is  that  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  in  addition  to  the  Defense 
Department,  are  using  this  technique  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  various  ac- 
tivities. The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion runs  most  of  their  installations 
through  either  a  profitmaking  corpora- 
tion or  a  nonprofitmaking  corporation. 
Many  facilities  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment are  run  by  contracts  with  profit- 
making  companies.  For  example,  the 
Atlantic  Missile  Range  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral, where  such  of  our  missile  and 
satellite  testing  is  done,  is  run  by  Pan- 
American  World  Airways  on  a  contract 
basis. 

One  of  the  problems  involved  here  is 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
contract  out  to  non-Government  person- 
nel the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. To  some  extent  that  is  being  done, 
and  we  do  not  want  it  to  get  out  of  hand. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Weaver!. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defen.se 
Appropriations,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  House  is  very  fortunate  in  the  lead- 
ership of  that  subcommittee,  both  on 
the  majority  and  minority  sides.  The 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  his  grasp  of  our  defense 
needs  and  for  the  very  objective  manner 
in  which  he  has  conducted  the  hearings. 
The  distintruishcd  t^cntleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  FoRDi  has  also  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  developing  the  testimony 
upon  which  the  present  bill  is  based  and 
likewise  has  contributed  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  excellent  bill  before  the  House. 
I  would  like  to  say,  also,  that  the  sub- 
committee .stafT  is  composed  of  capable, 
dedicated  men  who  are  tirelessly  serving 
their  country. 

Nobody  can  asicc  100  percent  with 
every  clause  of  any  piece  of  legislation. 
And  so  it  is  with  this  bill.  I  know  that 
there  are  those  in  this  House  who  might 
have  wished  stronirer  wording  here,  more 
money  there,  or  less  money  somewhere 
else.  On  the  v.hole.  however.  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  bill  which  will  accompli.'^h  its 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  finance  an  ade- 
quate, balanced,  and  sure  defense  for  our 
Nation  and  the  free  world  against  the 
encroachments  of  communism. 

This  bill  comes  before  us  at  a  time 
when  crisis  once  again  stalks  the  streets 
of  Berlin  and  is  loose  among  the  people 
of  southeast  A.sia.  This  bill  comes  be- 
fore us  a  time  wJien^the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  are  rattling  the  .saber  and  the 
people  of  the  free  world  are  looking  to 
us  for  protection  and  for  assurance.  It 
comes  to  us  at  a  time  when  faith  in  free 
society  and  its  institutions  is  wavering 
in  large  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  and 
when  there  are  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  own  citizens. 

I  think  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  the  faith  that  has  been 
shaken.  I  think  it  will  resolve  the  doubts 
which  may  linger  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americans  about  our  capacity  to  defend 
ourselves  while  still  playing  the  leading 
role  in  the  organization  and  defense  of 
the  free  world. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
United  States  is  stronger  than  the  So- 
viet Union  on  an  overall,  balanced  basis. 
We  may  be  behind  in  the  production  of 
specific  weapons.  We  may  not  yet  have 
some  of  the  gadgetry  or  the  rocket  thrust 
that  our  potential  enemies  have.  But, 
placed  side  by  side,  the  total  Soviet  war- 
making  capacity  is  much  less  than  the 
total  defense  capacity  of  the  United 
States. 

We  cannot  say  that  any  nation's  ca- 
pacity to  defend  itself  or  to  wage  war 
depends  upon  one  weapon  or  one  weapon 
system  alone.  It  depends  on  the  total 
capacity  of  the  nation,  and  that  not  only 
includes  weapons  and  systems  of  weap- 
ons, it  includes  manpower,  the  capacity 
to  produce  the  materials  of  war  and  the 
food  upon  which  all  economies  are  based. 
It  must  include,  too,  the  willingness  to 
wage  defense. 


I  have  no  qualm.s  in  my  own  mind 
about  our  total  capacity  for  defense.  I 
have  no  misgivings  about  the  readiness 
of  our  forces,  whether  they  be  the  pilots 
flying  the  great  intercontinental  bomb- 
ers or  the  foot  soldiers,  to  spring  to  the 
defen.se  of  their  nation  at  a  moment's 
notice.  I  have  every  confidence  also  in 
the  capacity  and  the  training  of  our 
reserve  forces  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  National  Guard.  These  forces 
are  being  trained  to  perform  a  number 
of  important  functions  in  the  event  of 
any  war  threat,  and  they  are  being 
trained  well.  Their  training  has  a  solid 
basis  in  past  experience  and  is  carefully 
planned  for  future  needs. 

All  in  all,  this  $42.7  billion  defense 
appropriations  bill  carries  out  capably 
the  program  of  developing  a  mixed,  bal- 
anced defense.  It  does  not  contain  all 
that  the  President  or  the  previous  ad- 
mini.stration  requested  in  the  several  de- 
fense budget  messages  received  by  the 
Congress  this  year.  In  some  areas  it 
contains  more  than  these  messages  re- 
quested. 

This  bill  is  some  $6  million  short  of 
the  total  recommendations  made  by  the 
President.  However,  despite  every  effort 
by  the  subcommittee  to  find  places 
where  savings  could  be  made — and  we 
did  find  areas  where  real  savings  will  be 
made— this  bill  is  over  $2  billion  more 
than  we  spent  last  year. 

These  added  costs  do  not  include  con- 
struction which  will  come  later  in  the 
military  construction  appropriations  bill. 
These  additional  costs  over  last  year  are 
necessitated  by  the  ever-changing  and 
developing  techniques  of  defense  which 
produce  new  weapons  and  new  systems 
at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate.  I  would 
venture  to  guess  that  in  the  past  20  years 
we  have  developed  more  different  types 
of  weapons  systems  and  defenses  against 
various  weapons  than  were  developed 
in  the  century  preceding  1941.  This  has 
been  expensive.  It  will  continue  to  be 
expensive.  But  it  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  protect  ourselves  against  the  disaster 
of  a  nuclear  exchange  with  communism 
or  the  disaster  of  Communist  victory 
through  free  world  ineptness  or  apathy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  in  the  case  with 
every  other  American,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  time  come  when  we  could  lay 
down  our  arms  and  devote  the  tremen- 
dous energy  which  must  be  expended  in 
our  defense  effort  to  increasing  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  for  peace  and  to  build 
for  a  peaceful  future.  However,  as  long 
as  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  are  of  the 
mind  to  force  their  way  of  life  on  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  cannot — we  dare 
not — lay  aside  our  defense  effort.  The 
energies  of  2 '2  million  men  in  uniform, 
plus  a  million  civilians  in  direct  support 
activities  must  continue  to  be  channeled 
to  defense.  The  efforts  of  the  milUons 
of  men  and  women  who  work  in  our 
defense  plants  must  continue  to  be  ex- 
pended along  the  lines  of  defense. 
Othenvise  we  court  disaster. 

Our  present  defense  system,  and  that 
which  will  be  in  effect  throughout  this 
troubled  decade,  must  consist  of  a  bal- 
ance among  missiles,  airpower,  and  man- 
power.   We  are  developing  rapidly  sev- 
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eral  missile  systems  which  have  already 
proved  themselves  or  show  great  promise. 

The  one  which  has  advanced  faster  and 
more  surely  than  any  other  is  the  Polaris 
.sy.stem  of  the  Navy.  We  have  Polaris 
submarines  on  station,  primed,  armed, 
and  ready  to  fire  at  a  score  or  more  Com- 
munist target.';  at  this  veiy  moment.  We 
will  have  an  ever-increasing  fleet  of  these 
ballistic  missile  submarines  during  the 
next  few  years.  The  President,  in  his 
defense  messages,  supported  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Dcfen.se,  has  asked  for  29  such 
submarines  including  those  previously 
recommended.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  cut  this  weapon  short.  I  agree 
with  the  committee  that  we  should  be 
planning  now  for  an  even  larger  fleet  of 
submarines  and  I  would  add  my  voice  to 
others  in  urging  that  thf  Navy  u.se  some 
of  its  authorized  shipbuilding  money  for 
long  leadtime  items  for  this  invulner- 
able weapon. 

Another  important  step  in  our  missile 
development  has  been  the  Mmuteman. 
I  am  disappointed,  indeed,  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  not  seen  fit  to 
emphasize  more  .'-trongly  the  need  for 
mobility  in  this  weapon  system  It  was 
designed  originally  for  mobility,  and  for 
near  invulnerabihiy  from  enemy  attack 
because  of  this  ability  to  move  around. 
It  may  be  true  that  by  placinti  Minute- 
man  in  hardened  silo  sites  we  can  get 
more  of  them  in  a  bigger  hurry.  My 
concern  is  that  throuL'h  doing  this  we 
may  be  destroying  thp  real  effectiveness 
of  the  weapxjn. 

Rather  than  thi.s  concentration  on 
hardened  Minuteman,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  a  few  more  Titans  built,  the 
second  generation  or  Titan  II.  This  is  a 
weapon  which  could  launch  a  multiple 
warhead,  destroying  the  enemy's  capac- 
ity to  knock  it  down. 

Our  missile  arsenal,  although  far  from 
complete,  is  being  built  and  is  pro- 
gressing well. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  manpower  that^  I 
think  there  have  been  shortcomings, 
both  in  the  administration  requests  and 
in  the  bill  reported  here  For  one  thing. 
I  do  not  think  that  m  our  lifetime  mis- 
siles will  replact  manned  bombers 
completely. 

While  the  mLssile  aisenal  is  being  built 
up.  we  will  have  to  rely  heavily  on  a  fleet 
of  ready  bombers  to  carry  the  payload 
to  the  enemy,  should  the  need  arLse.  We 
have  such  a  fleet  now  and  it  should  be 
maintained  at  present  strength.  In  this 
connection,  I  might  point  out  that  I 
think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  at  any  time 
to  .set  about  deliberately  destroying  the 
effectiveness  of  any  one  of  our  weapons 
systems,  until  there  is  more  than  enough 
to  replace  it.  It  is  my  feeling  that  this 
is  what  the  administration  is  doing  by 
tlie  sudden  decision  to  speed  up  the 
junking  of  the  B-47  manned  bomber. 
This  weapon  has  proved  its  effective- 
ness and,  in  the  opinion  of  military  ex- 
perts, has  many  useful  years  of  life 
aliead. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  purchase  of  any 
additional  B-47's.  However.  I  do  feel 
that  the  process  which  had  been  sched- 
uled, that  is  the  phase-out  by  attrition, 
should  remain  in  force.  Under  this 
plan,  the  B-47  fleet  would  shrink  slowly 


as  bombers  become  obsolete  and  too  ex- 
pensive to  repair  and  maintain. 

We  do  not  yet  have  a  sufficient  supply 
of  other  weapons  to  afford  us  the  luxury 
of  destroying  the  effectiveness  of  this 
one. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  com- 
mittee decision  to  make  possible  the 
purcha.se  of  B-52  bombers  as  long  as 
po.ssible. 

This,  too.  has  proved  an  effective 
weapon  and  will  continue  to  prove  its 
effectiveness  during  the  years  to  come 

The  committee  saw  fit — and  in  this  I 
agree  al.so — to  restore  to  the  B-70  pro- 
gram the  funds  which  the  present  admin- 
istration had  recommended  we  drop. 
The  Secretary  recommended  a  cutback 
to  $220  million  from  the  $358  million 
recommended  in  the  January  16  budget 
The  committee  has  restored  this  money. 
My  only  question  is  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  fast  enough  or  far  enough  with 
this  new  intercontinental,  super.sonic 
bomber. 

Although  surveillance  may  be  possible 
from  a  satellite — and  this  is  still  to  be 
properly  proved — it  would  seem  to  be  log- 
ical and  right  that  better,  more  com- 
plete surveillance  can  be  maintained  by 
a  manned  bombtr  of  the  size  and  speed 
contemplated  for  the  B-70. 

Additionally,  as  noted  before  and  as 
noted  in  the  committee  report,  it  is  most 
probable  that  we  will  be  depending  upon 
manned  bombers  to  cany  the  bulk  of  our 
payload  throughout  the  decade  of  the 
sixties  and  beyond.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing. General  LeMay  is  absolutely  right 
when  he  insists  that  the  hope  in  this 
a  lea  lies  with  the  B-70. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  take  another  look  at  this  pro- 
gram and  come  back  to  the  Congress 
next  year  before  it  is  too  late,  with  a 
revitalized  B-70  program. 

In  the  area  of  Army  strength  I  feel 
that  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  top 
military  experts,  the  men  who  are  to  be 
held  directly  responsible  for  conduct  of 
any  defense,  whether  against  limited  war 
or  all-out  war,  has  been  overlooked  and 
Ignored.  For  years  the  Army  has  been 
pointing  out  that  in  the  trouble  spots 
around  the  globe  the  heaviest  burden  of 
active  defense  falls  upon  the  foot  sol- 
dier, the  infantryman.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  is  sound  logic  and  advice. 

There  is  no  threat  of  nuclear  exchange 
in  Laos — only  a  problem  of  getting 
trained  manpower  in  position  to  defend 
the  countiy  against  the  rebel  encroach- 
ment. At  present,  despite  the  tensions 
over  Berlin,  the  problem  still  remains 
one  of  foot  soldiers  capable  of  moving 
into  position  quickly  and.  once  in  posi- 
tion, holding  their  posts  against  conven- 
tional attack. 

For  years  the  Army  has  been  insist- 
ing that  its  required  strength  be  at 
least  925.000  men.  And  for  years  this 
advice  has  not  been  heeded.  Again  this 
year  the  Army  requested  that  strength, 
but  was  turned  down  by  the  civilian  au- 
thorities in  the  Pentagon.  They  recom- 
mended a  strength  of  870,000  for  the 
Army. 

At  the  same  time,  these  authorities 
apparently  recognized  the  need  for 
added    infantry    power.     They    recom.- 


mended  a  sharp  increase  for  the  Marine 
Corps. 

The  committee,  in  this  bill,  provides 
for  875,000  men  in  the  Army.  5,000  more 
than  the  administration  finally  re- 
quested, and  for  a  Marine  Corps  strength 
of  190,000—15.000  above  the  originally 
planned  end  1962  total. 

This  is  still  some  50,000  men  short  of 
what  the  Army  needs  and  can  use  im- 
mediately. However,  it  is  a  beginning, 
and,  together  with  the  renewed  em- 
phasi.-:  on  modernization  and  the  vast 
program  of  reorganization  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
this  should  give  us  a  solid  foundation 
upon  which  to  build.  It  is  my  hope 
here,  too,  that  the  administration  will 
take  another  serious  and  thoughtful 
look  at  our  worldwide  needs  and  return 
to  Cong  less  next  year  with  a  realistic 
proposal  for  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
strength. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  too  much  em- 
phasis can  be  placed  on  developing  the 
immediate-resE>onse  capability  to  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  exchange,  while  over- 
lookinc,  perhaps,  the  even  graver,  more 
imminent  threat  of  Communist  expan- 
sion through  so-called  armies  of  libera- 
tion in  various  areas  of  the  world. 

No  Member  of  this  House  can  be  cer- 
tain what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
of  world  communism  today  or  what  their 
cour.'^e  will  be  tomorrow. 

This  week  the  Kremlin  is  making  war- 
like sounds  and  motions  toward  Berlin 
Who  is  to  know  whether  that  is  their 
objective,  in  fact,  or  merely  a  diversion- 
ary tactic  to  take  our  minds  from  other 
areas  of  world  conflict  and  tension? 

We  cannot,  as  a  free  Nation,  afford  to 
relax  our  defenses  in  any  area.  We 
must  stand  firm  in  Berlin,  both  in  a  mili- 
tary sense  and  in  our  diplomatic  dealings 
with  the  Communists,  At  the  same  time 
we  must  be  prepared  to  move  quickb' 
and  with  assurance  in  any  other  direc- 
tion in  which  the  Soviets  may  threaten. 

In  summing  up.  then,  I  would  like  to 
make  these  points:  First,  that  we  must 
continue  the  tremendously  expensive  but 
vitally  necessary  development  of  our  sys- 
tems for  retaliation  in  the  event  the 
Kremlin  should  make  the  fatal  mistake 
of  a  military  adventure  and  miscalcula- 
tion that  would  lead  to  world  war  III. 
Second.  v,e  must  maintain  a  balance  be- 
tween our  missile  ar.senal  and  our  arsenal 
of  manned  bombers,  both  those  now  on 
our  Strategic  Air  Command  bases  and 
the  vitally  needed  B-70.  the  bomber  of 
the  future.  And.  finally,  to  make  the  bal- 
ance complete,  we  need  a  strengthened, 
modernized  ground  force  capable  of 
holding  against  the  probable  limited- 
strength  thrusts  along  the  Communist 
perimeter, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  think  this  bill  pro- 
vides the  elements  which  make  this  kind 
of  complete  defense  force  possible.  I 
support  the  measure  and  ask  that  my 
colleagues  do  the  same. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20 
minutes   to   the   gentleman   from    Ohio 

1  Mr,   MlNSHALLl  , 

Mr,  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  should  be  delighted  to  see  me 
ste'p  in  the  well,  not  so  much  for  what 
I  have  to  say  but  the  fact  that  I  am  the 
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low  man  on  the  totem  pole  of  the  De- 
fense Department  Subcommittee.  I  am 
the  caboose,  so  to  speak,  of  a  long  train 
of  speakers  who  have  come  before  you 
during  the  past  6  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  stated,  we 
are  today  considering  the  largest  defense 
budget  since  the  Korean  war. 

No  one  need  ask  why;  with  the  inter- 
national roof  threatening  to  cave  in  on 
our  heads,  the  answer  is  obvious.  The 
next  few  years  and  possibly  months  will 
be  the  most  critical — and  the  most  deci- 
sive— in  our  Nation's  history. 

We  on  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  have  looked 
realistically  at  the  worsening  world  situ- 
ation. We  have  examined,  with  care. 
President  Eisenhower's  original  defense 
estimates  and  Piesident  Kennedy's  re- 
visions. 

The  so-called  missile  gap — which 
last  fall  was  snatched  like  a  rabbit  from 
a  magician's  hat  to  astound  and  alarm 
American  voters — has  been  packed  away. 
The  committee  has,  as  they  have  in 
years  past,  increased  funds  for  Polaris  in 
this  budget.  Our  attention  has  been  riv- 
eted on  an  area  of  genuine  urgency — our 
need  for  greater  scope  in  respect  to 
strategic  deterrence. 

Our  conventional  forces  should  be 
strengthened,  and  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day provides  funds  to  improve  our  capa- 
bility to  deal  with  conflicts  less  than  all- 
out  nuclear  war.  We  on  the  committee 
are  convinced  that  this  bill  is  a  move 
toward  producing  fully  adequate  forces 
with  the  flexibility,  adaptability,  and 
readiness  necessary  to  stamp  out  so- 
called  brushfires,  or  limited  wars. 

This  renewed  attention  to  nonnuclcar 
conflicts  bears  largely  on  the  Army,  and 
on  the  means  for  its  movement  and 
support.  While  reorganization  of  the 
Army  has  been  directed — this  is  only  a 
part  of  what  is  necessary.  The  Army 
also  has  urgent  requirements  for  greatly 
increased  equipment  modernization  and 
for  readily  available  transportation  to 
move  it  anywhere  in  the  world  it  may  be 
needed.  We  have  approved  additional 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

I  wish  also  to  point  out  the  wise  course 
of  action  pursued  by  the  committee  in 
assuring  continued  production  of 
marmed  bombers.  The  world  has  ample 
evidence  of  the  tremendous  capability 
of  our  strategic  offensive  forces  which 
have  been  organized,  equipped  and 
trained  to  razor  sharpness  since  World 
War  II.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  demonstrated  capability  of  our  SAC 
aircraft,  armed  with  nuclear  weapons, 
has  done  much  to  prevent  this  planet 
from  being  plunged  into  unthinkable 
atomic  war. 

It  has  not  been  an  ea.sy  task  to  re- 
place the  piston-engined  bombers  of  the 
Second  World  War  with  the  all-jet  B-47 
and  B-52  aircraft  which  today  compose 
the  SAC  forces.  And  today,  we  are  giv- 
ing the  force  an  additional  target  capa- 
bility in  the  speedy  B-53  Hustler,  which 
can  attack  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound. 

This  capability  does  not  come  easily, 
nor  overnight.  It  is  the  product  of 
years  of  foresight  and  hard  work. 

Today  we  see  unmanned  forces  enter- 
ing our  SAC   units  to  add  a  new  and 


powerful  offensive  weapon  to  our  ar.'^e- 
nal.  And  certainly  these  missiles  will 
play  an  ever-increasing  role  in  the  years 
to  come.  As  we  gain  experience  with 
the  hardware,  and  as  our  combat  per- 
sormel  attain  skill  in  the  operation  of 
our  strategic  missiles,  the  total  offensive 
potential  of  our  strategic  forces  will  in- 
crease significantly. 

As  we  have  been  told  by  military  ex- 
perts, the  missile  force  will  complement 
and  augment  our  manned  bombers. 
They  can  never  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture completely  replace  the  aircraft 
which  permit  our  combat  airmen  to 
roam  the  skies  over  any  would-be  ag- 
gressor. 

As  with  all  military  forces,  gradually 
obsolescence  overtakes  any  weapon  and 
it  must  be  replaced.  Most  coitainly  this 
will  happen  to  the  B-52. 

The  Air  Force  had  conceived  the  B-70 
as  the  replacement  for  the  B-52,  and 
have  energetically  puisued  its  develop- 
ment as  a  weapon  system. 

Twice,  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
we  have  seen  the  Air  Force's  objectives 
in  the  B-70  thwarted,  and  the  B-70  is 
now  being  developed  as  a  partial  proto- 
type, incapable  of  perfoiming  a  military 
job. 

It  would  be  catastrophic  iov  this  coun- 
try to  allow  our  manned  bomber  force 
to  either  become  complet^^ly  obsolescent 
or  to  phase  out  of  the  picture  entirely. 
Our  Nation  must  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  where  our  deterrent  force  has 
only  two  modps — "go''  or  "no  go."  We 
must  have  flexibility  of  action  and 
maneuver  when  international  tensions 
become  high.  We  must  not  be  placed 
in  the  position  where  our  choice  is  only 
one  of  two  things — to  press  the  button 
and  Irretrievably  laimch  a  massive  nu- 
clear attack,  or  as  an  alternative,  to 
sit  by  doing  nothing  until  we  have  ab- 
sorbed a  fatal  blow. 

Our  military  experts  solidly  back  the 
B-70  as  a  feasible,  practical  weapon  sys- 
tem essential  to  air  war  of  the  future. 
Both  General  Whit«,  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
General  LeMay.  Chief  of  Staff  desig- 
nate, have  singled  out  the  B-70  as 
.their  No.  1  priority.  Similarly,  retired 
General  Spaatz,  our  great  bomber  chief 
of  World  War  II,  has  emphasized  and 
reemphasized  our  urgent  requirement  to 
get  on  with  this  project  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  committee  has  clearly  a.sserted  its 
conviction  that  the  manned  bomber 
should  not  be  forsaken. 

As  we  muscle  up  our  conventional 
forces,  and  continue  to  strengthen  our 
missile  might,  we  also  look  with  ques- 
tioning eyes  at  the  exploration  of  space 

Why  should  we  ask  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
on  space  programs?  Have  some  persons 
in  high  office  been  oversold  on  the  need 
for  all  of  these  programs?  These  are 
pertinent  questions.  The  desire  to  equal 
the  achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
to  surpass  their  efforts,  is  the  basis  for 
much  of  our  space  effort.  It  is  said  that 
the  prestige  of  the  United  Stales  would 
be  lowered  if  we  allow  the  Soviet  Union 
to  outstrip  us  in  achievements  in  space. 
Worldwide  publicity  has  followed  Soviet 
successes.  There  are  other — and  bet- 
ter— ways   to   impress   ihe   world.     The 


adeptness  with  which  international 
problems — such  as  Cuba — are  handled 
creates  a  more  lasting  effect  on  men's 
minds  than  do  frivolous  space  flights. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  use  of  space.  Admiral 
Hayward,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions for  Development,  says,  "Space  is 
a  place,  not  a  program."  It  is  another 
environment,  in  addition  to  the  seas,  the 
land  and  the  atmosphere,  in  which  we 
can  conduct  mihtary  operations.  The 
u.se  of  space  has  military  potential,  which 
the  Soviet  is  not  Tnoring  and  which  we 
cannot.  Reconnaissance  may  well  be  the 
first  military  operation  performed  in 
space.  Others  will  follow.  If  anti- 
ballistic  mi.ssile  defenses  are  perfected, 
the  launching  of  mi.ssiles  from  space  ve- 
hicles may  supplant  the  ICBM. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  that  $185.8  million  be  ap- 
propriated fir  the  Dyna-Soar  program. 
I  support  this  action.  Dyna-Soar  is  a 
space  program  in  that  it  attempts  to  de- 
vise a  manned  glider  which  can  be 
landed  by  its  pilot  at  a  specified  base. 
Dyna-Soar  would  not  explore  the  Moon 
or  the  stars  or  the  universe.  It  would 
operate  relatively  close  to  Earth  and 
could  be  controlled  in  flight. 

The  committee  recommended  that 
$85.8  million  more  than  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  budget  be  appropriated 
for  this  program  for  two  reasons:  the 
desire  to  save  money  and  the  desire  to 
save  time.  A  development  program 
which  does  not  proceed  at  an  optimum 
rate  costs  too  much.  Personnel  and  fa- 
cilities are  tied  up.  Costly  changes  that 
may  not  really  be  needed  are  introduced 
into  the  program.  Programs  tend  to 
drag,  paperwork  increases,  overhead  in- 
creases. 

A  "cra.'-h  program,"  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  pushed  faster  than  the  state 
of  art  will  allow  also  is  wasteful.  The 
additional  funds  we  ask  today  should 
travel  Dyna-Soar  along  the  route  be- 
tween too  slow  and  too  fast.  The  stream- 
lined Dyna-Soar  program  is  more  prac- 
tical as  well  as  more  bold,  since  under  it 
a  man  will  be  orbited  in  a  Dyna-Soar  ve- 
hicle some  3  years  sooner  than  under 
the  original  budget  plan.  It  also  is  esti- 
mated that  the  stepped-up  program  will 
cost,  overall,  some  $300  million  less  than 
the  original  budget  program. 

The  new  plan  involves  use  of  the  Sat- 
urn booster,  developed  by  NASA.  Funds 
for  its  development  already  have  been 
appropriated  and  the  flrst  tests  are 
scheduled  in  the  near  future. 

I  support  the  Dyna-Soar.  and  the  in- 
creased funds  for  its  development,  not 
as  a  nebulous  program  to  satisfy  scien- 
tific curiosity  about  ^pace,  but  as  a  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  military 
equipment  which  will  increase  our  mili- 
tary strength  in  the  dangerous  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
given  very  careful  study  to  this  impor- 
tant bill  at  daily  a.m.  and  p.m.  sessions 
for  the  past  6  months.  We  all  believe 
that  this  bill  will  better  prepare  our  mili- 
tary forces  to  meet  any  challenge  that 
may  come.  I  should  hke  to  particularly 
applaud  the  nonpartisan  approach.  That 
has  been  given  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
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in  our  consideration  in  this  all  impor- 
tant measm'e. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood], 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
a  duty  of  love  and  affection  and  deep 
regard  to  perform  at  this  moment.  I 
have  the  high  honor  and  the  great  privi- 
le.ue,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  announce  to  you 
and  the  Committee  that  seated  imme- 
diately to  my  right  hand  is  our  distin- 
guished and  beloved  colleague  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
affectionately  known  as  LoriE  Rabaut 
You  would  not  know  it  to  look  at  him 
and  certainly  never,  never  at  his  family, 
but  today  Louie  is  celebrating  by  the 
urace  of  God  his  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary. 

We  all  frequently  mistake  Stella,  his 
lovely  wife,  foi-  his  daughter.  That 
happens  time  and  time  again.  Louis 
and  Stella  have  nine  children  living: 
Rev  Francis  Dermott.  SJ  Marie  Ce- 
leste— Sister  Maiy  Palmyre.  I.H.M  . 
Louis  III,  Mary  Jane — Mrs  August 
Amato,  Vincent,  Carolyn  Mane — Mrs. 
Jules  DePorre,  Joan  Marie — Mrs.  John 
Barrett.  Stella  Mari*— Sister  Stella 
Maris,  I.H.M..  and  Maitha  Mary — Sister 
Martha  Mane,  I  KM 

For  you  who  would  read  further,  I 
refer  you  to  page  74  of  the  Congressional 
Directory.  I  have  authenticated  this 
biography,  and  it  is 
addition,  there  are 
15  boys  and  14  girls 
suicide  in  the  great 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr. 
gentleman  yield  .^ 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our   committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wish  to  .ioin  in  salut- 
ing Louis  Rabaut  upon  this  memorable 
occasion  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Louis  and  I  were  elected  in  1934 
and  came  here  together,  and  we  were 
officers  of  the  congressional  croup  com- 
posed of  Members  who  were  first  elected 
to  Congress  in  that  year.  Louis  has 
done  many  wonderful  things  during  his 
service  here.  Among  the  things  he  nas 
done  has  been  to  fortify  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag  with  the  words 
"under  God"  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  taken  note  of 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr,  FLOOD.  1  yield  to  the  distin- 
L;uished   gentleman    from   Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  should  like  to  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Michigan  delegation,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  alike,  that 
we  are  mighty  proud  of  Louis  and  the 
fine,  wonderful  Rabaut  family.  May  I 
say  personally  that  the  first  2  years  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  I  was  honored 
to  have  as  my  subcommittee  chairman 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ra- 
baut).   He  was  most  helpful,  beneficial. 


extraordinary.     In 

29    grandchildren. 

There  is  no  race 

State  of  Michiifau. 

Chairman,  will  the 


and  courteous  in  this  period  when  I  was 
learning  how  we  on  this  committee  oper- 
ate, 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  majority  whip, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr, 
Albert  i  , 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  on 
this  great  subcommittee  in  their  expres- 
sions of  congratulations  to  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  who  has  ever  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  And  now.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  that  he  may  take  a  bow.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Rabaut  i. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Thank  you.  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr  FORD,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin i  Mi  .  Laird  l , 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfor- 
tunately, at  the  time  the  defense  appro- 
priations committee  marked  up  this  bill, 
a  change  in  the  defense  organization  had 
not  been  announced  by  the  White  Hou.se. 
Had  this  change  been  announced  at  the 
time  the  defense  appropriation  subcom- 
mittee marked  up  this  bill  I  certainly 
would  have  called  it  to  the  attention  of 
this  committee.  I  do  feel  it  is  important 
foi  us  to  realize  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  appointment  of  General  Taylor 
as  Military  Adviser  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

This  appointment  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  Uniflcation  Act  which  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  several  years  ago. 
The  Unification  Act  provides  that  the 
military  advisers  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  By  super- 
imposing a  military  adviser  in  the  White 
House  over  and  above  the  authority  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Chair- 
man of  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  we  have 
created  a  problem  which  I  think  will 
haunt  the  United  States  and  its  military 
preparedness  program.  We  have  divided 
responsibility  contrary  to  the  Unification 
Act  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress. 
We  have  an  attempt  here  to  set  up  a 
single  chief  system  bypassing  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress.  We  have  di- 
vided military  responsibility  at  a  vei-y 
import.mt  time  m  the  history  of  this 
country  At  this  time  we  are  facing  a 
very  important  crisis  in  Berlin  which 
should  not  be  faced  with  split  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
it  is  unfortunate  the  President  has  es- 
tabhshed  among  his  gi'oup  of  White 
House  advisers  a  separate  military  ad- 
viser to  him.  I  think  it  is  bad  from  an 
organization  point  of  view  to  have  a 
.separate  individual  military  adviser  in 
the  White  House  acting,  possibly,  con- 
trary to  the  recommendations  Df  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  ;-ecom- 
mendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  or"  Staff. 
This  is  just  a  bad  organizational  .setup. 


It  can  and  undoubtedly  will  lead  to  dif- 
ficulty because  of  the  obvious  pitfalls. 

Secondly,  I  fear  that  this  might  lead 
to  an  undercutting  of  the  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  General  Taylor 
He  is  a  man  of  great  militaiT  experience 
and  unquestioned  honor,  but  he  has 
strong  views,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  knows,  about  certain  military 
programs  If  I  recall  correctly  from  pre- 
vious testimony  given  to  the  Defense 
Subcommittee,  his  views  on  certain  mili- 
tary programs  and  policies  are  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  pre.sent  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr  LAIRD  And  the  present  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr  FORD  Here  you  have  an  at- 
mosphere for  unfortunate  conflict,  con- 
flict which  will  not  unify  our  military 
policy  and  in  these  days  we  badly  need 
unity  For  these  rea.sons  I  think  it  is 
a  mistake  for  the  President  to  establish 
this  office  111  the  White  House  at  this 
time. 

Mi.  LAIRD.  1  certainly  agree  witli 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  if  he  would  not 
agree  that  the  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  was  not  in  contravention  of 
any  existing  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  merely  refer  to  the 
Unification  Act.  I  would  hke  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  that 
act  clearly  states  that  the  military  ad- 
visers to  the  President  will  be  the  Chan  - 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff  and 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  setting  up  an- 
other echelon  of  military  advice  we  are 
clearly  bypassing  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  I  believe  this  is  dangerous 

The!  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  authority  to  appoint  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Chiefs 
of  each  of  the  individual  services,  and 
it  seems  to  me  the  responsibility  in- 
stead of  being  pinpointed  as  the  law 
intended,  is  being  dispersed,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
there  are  certain  views  of  General  Tay- 
lor which  decidedly  are  not  the  views 
of  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  who  has  been  giving 
them  to  us  in  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee. It  seems  to  me  that  responsi- 
bility at  a  time  such  as  this  needs  to  be 
pinpointed  and  should  not  be  spread  out 
throughout  the  Government. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  law  nor  with  the  responsibility 
which  it  fixes  upon  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  I  under- 
stand General  Taylor  has  been  ap- 
pointed merely  as  a  personal  adviser 
and  assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Let  us  say  as  an  assist- 
ant advising  the  President  on  military 
matters. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  he  is  not  in  line 
of  command,  he  does  not  have  power  to 
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act,  as  do  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  seems  to  me  it  shows 
complete  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  is 
the  military  adviser  to  the  President 
under  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  not  been 
asked  to  change  that  law. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  any  President  needs  all  the  advisers 
he  can  get.  He  gets  advice  from  many 
quarters,  including  members  of  his  own 
Cabinet.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong 
with  getting  advice  from  helpful  sources, 
and  certainly  General  Taylor  is  a  man  of 
real  stature  and  ability.  This  should 
not  be  interpreted  in  any  way  as  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  Joint  Chiefs  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs;  it  is  mere- 
ly an  attempt,  as  I  see  it,  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  somebody  to  be  at  his  side 
from  time  to  time  to  assist  him  in 
various  militai-y  problems  which  arise, 
and  which  would  not  necessarily  involve 
the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  way  the  gentleman 
explains  it,  it  sounds  as  if  the  President 
has  completely  lost  confidence  in  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
who,  under  the  law  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress, is  oflQcially  the  military  adviser  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  he  is  still  his  mili- 
tary adviser. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  now  have  a  split  re- 
sponsibility, the  Joint  Chiefs  at  the 
Pentagon,  and  we  have  a  military  ad- 
viser in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  strongly  feel  that  we 
have  a  first-class  Secretary  of  Defense 
at  the  present  time.  We  have  an  excel- 
lent group  in  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  we 
have  a  particularly  fine  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  Their  military  advice 
as  provided  in  the  Unification  Act  should 
be  followed  by  the  President.  As  much 
as  I  admire  General  Taylor  as  a  person 
and  his  abilities,  the  responsibility  under 
the  law  is  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs.  This  military  ad- 
vice and  resporusibility  should  not  now 
be  diluted  by  a  new  adviser  in  the  White 
House.  I  do  not  want  any  conflict  be- 
tween military  advisers  to  destroy  the 
unity  of  our  military  program. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  point  out  the  pitfalls 
that  are  in  the  way  of  this  being  a  suc- 
cess and  to  show  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Unification  Act. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  respect  the  views  that 
have  been  expressed  by  my  distinguished 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  I  see  no  earthly  reason  for  all  this 
apprehension.  The  President  has  many 
advisers  on  many  subjects,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  way  it  should  be.  He  needs 
expert  advice  on  every  subject.  Yet 
these  advisers  have  no  legal  authority, 
they    do    not    circumvent    his    acting 


through  the  regularly  constituted  de- 
partments of  Goverrmient  where  the  le- 
gal authority  is  vested  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress or  by  the  Constitution.  I  see  no 
reason  for  this  apprehension. 

General  Taylor  is  a  man  of  great  abil- 
ity, a  man  of  world  renown  in  his  field. 
an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  of 
military  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
accepting  the  necessity  for  greater  readi- 
ness in  the  field  of  limited  war,  we  are 
moving  m  exactly  the  direction  that 
General  Taylor  urged  when  he  was  Chief 
of  Staff  for  the  Army. 

President  Kennedy  Is  exercising  wis- 
dom by  surrounding  himself  with  mon 
of  the  caliber  of  General  Taylor.  There 
is  no  reason  for  concern  here.  This  is 
an  accepted  practice  for  every  President, 
and  a  proper  one.  This  does  not  reflect 
upon  or  downgrade  the  Joint  Chiefs  or 
the  Chaii-man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  They 
have  a  responsibility  spelled  out  by  law. 
General  Taylor,  as  military  adviser  to 
the  President,  docs  not  appear  in  the 
chain  of  command  ard  has  no  legal  au- 
thority to  exercise  command.  But  he 
can  renc'er  valuable  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  President.  I  should 
think  our  friends  on  the  Republican  side 
would  want  to  see  ever>-  rea.sonable  step 
taken  to  strengthen  our  Government  in 
these  perilous  times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  1  minute. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  stated  it  very 
well  as  far  as  General  Taylor  is  con- 
cerned. My  concern  is  not  with  General 
Taylor  as  much  as  it  is  with  the  splitting 
of  responsibility  by  establishing  at  the 
White  House  level  another  top  military 
adviser. 

When  the  unification  bill  was  up  and 
the  debates  were  continuing  on  the  bill, 
there  was  a  question  at  the  time  of  the 
role  that  was  played  in  the  Roosevelt 
administration  by  a  military  adviser. 
The  idea  was  rejected.  It  was  decided 
that  the  responsibility  would  be  fixed  by 
law  and  the  military  advisers  to  the 
President  would  be  placed  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  exactly  the  point 
of  my  discussion.  There  is  no  splitting 
of  responsibility,  there  is  no  divided  au- 
thority. The  Joint  Chiefs  have  specific 
responsibilities  as  outlined  by  law.  No 
one  is  attempting  to  usurp  or  set  aside 
those  responsibilities. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  As  advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  SIKES.  General  Taylor,  as  an 
adviser  to  the  President,  fills  a  very  im- 
portant need.  The  Joint  Chiefs  have 
many  other  responsibilities  in  addition 
to  being  the  official  mih!ary  advisers  to 
the  President.  General  Taylor  in  his 
capacity  is  no  different  from  many  other 
advisers  who  have  been  selected  by  the 
President  to  assist  him  in  the  enoi-mous 
tasks  which  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of 
every  Pi-esident.  None  of  these  advisers 
supersede  the  legally  constituted  officials 
of  Government  who  are  responsible  for 
departmental  decisions  and  policies. 
And  certainly  no  one  questions  the  fact 


that  General  Taylor  is  a  highly  qualified 
individual  in  this  field,  and  particularly 
so  in  the  field  where  there  is  greatest 
likelihood  of  armed  conflict,  the  field  of 
limited  war. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Then  General  Taylor 
should  be  made  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS.  As  a  longtime  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces,  I 
am  greatly  disturbed  about  this  very 
matter,  and  I  am  pleased  it  is  being  dis- 
cussed here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
think  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
seems  to  me,  regardless  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  said  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  has  no  official  status,  the  fact 
remains  General  Taylor  will  be  the  man 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
last  decision,  regardless  of  what  the 
Chairman  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
may  say.  How,  let  me  ask,  do  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  get  to  the 
Pre.'^ident  of  the  United  States  with  their 
suggestions  and  advice?  What  they 
suggest  will  naturally  be  cleared  by  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  I  repeat,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
cannot  go  directly  to  the  President  with 
their  story.  That  is  something  for  the 
Congress  to  think  about. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  is  something  that  the 
Congress  should  consider  and  has  not 
had  such  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  deplore  this  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  President  which  has 
been  expressed  here.  The  President  is 
responsible  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
He  can  secure  advice  and  assistance,  and 
under  the  law  he  has  certain  people  who 
are  required  to  provide  this  advice,  such 
as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  secure  addi- 
tional information  from  his  aids  and 
assistants  at  the  White  House;  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  me,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, any  President  needs  all  of  the 
assistance  he  can  get.  and  President 
Kennedy  is  very  fortunate  in  having  the 
services  of  General  Taylor.  The  Presi- 
dent several  weeks  ago  called  on  General 
Taylor  to  look  into  our  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  operations  and  into  the 
law  which  governs  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  General  Taylor,  along 
with  others,  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President.  So,  it  seems  to 
me  that  as  an  outgrowth  of  that  experi- 
ence, the  President  has  appointed  Gen- 
eral Taylor  as  one  of  his  assistants  in 
this  field  and  has  given  him  no  responsi- 
bility other  than  to  advise  the  President 
when  the  President  wishes  his  advice. 
The  President  is  in  no  way  circumvent- 
ing the  Joint  Chiefs  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  service  Secretaries,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hazard  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  cause  to  be  disturbed  about 
something  that  I  believe  will  be  helpful 
to  the  President  In  discharging  his  duties 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

I  would  like  to  go  back.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  Aerospace  Corp.  I  have  several 
que.stions  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  concerning  the 
bill,  but  I  would  like  to  start  with  the 
Aerospace  Corp.  Where,  will  the  gentle- 
man tell  me.  is  this  corporation  located? 
Where  is  its  principal  place  of  business? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  corporation  was 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California.  It  was  organized  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Air  Force  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  a  certain  amount  of  tech- 
nological work  in  the  field  of  space  tech- 
nology and  other  highly  technical  de- 
fense areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
thought,  that  it  is  located  in  the  State 
of  CaUfomia  and  not  in  the  cornfields 
of  Iowa,  about  which  there  was  some 
mention  a  while  a;;o.  California  has  all 
kinds  of  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts 
with  airplane  producers,  and  the  State 
of  California  is  doing  very  well  with  this 
new  high-salaried  corporation;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  1  do  not  know  that  the 
State  of  California,  as  a  State,  has  these 
aprreements. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Lot  me  rephrase  it:  Lo- 
cated within  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  located  within  the 
State  of  California  there  are  many  de- 
fense contractors  and  installations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  we  have  California 
doing  ver>-,  vei-y  well  with  cost-plus- 
fixed-fee  contracts. 

Now.  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this: 
In  addition  to  the  $5  million  that  the 
Government  put  up — and  this  is  a  wholly 
financed  Government  enterprise,  this 
Aerospace  Corp.,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Government  pro- 
vided $5  million  of  its  capitalization;  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration, and  it  gets  those  funds  from 
appropriations  made  by  the  Congress. 
All  the  funds  are  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  new  nonprofit  cor- 
poration pays  its  president  $75,000  a 
year  plus  expenses  and  the  vice  presi- 
dent, $50,000  a  year  plus  expenses,  and 
several  others  $25,000  and  $30,000  a 
year.  In  addition  to  the  $5  million  of 
original  capitalization  for  this  corpor- 
ation, all  of  it  coming  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  there  is  a  $1.5  million  fee. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  about  that? 
I  was  unable  to  elicit  an  acceptable  ex- 
planation from  one  of  the  assistant  sec- 
retaries of  the  Ai:-  Force.  In  fact  I  got 
a  real  good  run  around  as  to  why  Aero- 
space got  a  fee  o:'  $1.5  million  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $5  million  to  originally  set 
this  thing  up.  Can  the  gentleman  en- 
lighten me  on  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  May  I  begin  by  read- 
ing the  salaries  cf  the  officials  of  this 
organization.  The  president  draws  a 
salary  of  $75,000.    I  believe  he  was  draw- 


ing the  equivalent  of  $120,000  in  indus- 
try before  he  took  this  job.  The  senior 
vice  president  receives  $50,000  and  other 
vice  presidents  average  $39,000.  It,  seems 
to  me  these  salary  scales  are  quite  high 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
took  note  of  this  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  any  information  as 
to  why  there  was  a  $1,500,000  fee  in 
addition  to  the  original  $5  millio;i  capi- 
talization, all  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  I  cannot  s£.y;  ex- 
cept that  this  corporation  does  business 
exclusively  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  that  the  Federal  Government 
provides  all  the  fimds,  working  capital 
funds,  and  so  forth. 

This  corporation  works  only  for  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  and  the  corpora- 
tion has  no  stockholders.  The  corpora- 
tion spends  its  money  on  various  proj- 
ects, and  in  the  payment  of  personnel. 
It  is  not  a  moneymaking  organization, 
except  employees  make  money  through 
their  salaries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  this  about  the 
same  way  that  Ramo-Wooldridge  got 
started? 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  that  case  the  organi- 
zation had  hardware  fabrication  author- 
ity, and  was  interested  to  some  extent 
in  production  contracting.  So  it  is  a 
different   situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
a.sk  the  gentleman  this  question.  There 
is  no  market  for  the  product  provided  by 
these  people  except  the  Grovernment  of 
the  United  States;  no  one  else  is  buying 
missiles;  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.     That  is  right. 

•Mr.  GROSS.  So  these  salaries  in  light 
of  that  are  utterly  fantastic,  in  my 
opinion.  The  salaries  are  fixed  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  corporation; 
not  by  the  Air  Force,  but  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  this  corporation.  If  we 
are  going  into  this  business  of  set- 
ting up  corporations  throughout  the 
Government  perhaps  it  is  about  time  one 
was  organized  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Perhaps  we  should  have  a 
think  factoiy.  paying  salaries  of  $75,000 
a  year,  put  a  voting  machine  up  here, 
and  vote  by  pushing  a  button  after  ask- 
ing the  think  factory  to  tell  us  how  to 
vote. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: How  much  are  we  spending  on  the 
in-house  facilities  in  the  Air  Force  for 
this  .same  purpo.se? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  a  matter  which 
the  committee  explored.  You  have  to 
have  in  the  Department  of  Defen.se,  and 
in  the  Air  Force  itself,  people  who  are 
able  to  supervise  and  to  lay  out  the  work, 
and  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  work  of 
the  corporation.  Much  of  the  highly 
t^'hnical  work  is  done  by  this  nonprofit 
corporation.  This  work  is  not  duplicated 
by  the  P'n  Force.  We  are  told  that  we 
do  not  have  in  the  Government  men  of 
the  qualifications  of  those  who  arc  being 
assembled  to  carry  out  the  special  as- 
signments which  the  Air  Force  is  giving 
the  corporation. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration is  made  up  of  very  high  level 
people  wlio  are  interested  in  the  overall 


welfare  of  tlie  U.S.  Government,  and  who 
do  not  stand  to  profit  financially  from 
the  enterprise.  They  are  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  colleses.  in 
Government,  and  in  business. 

Mr.  Gilr>atric,  who  is  now  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  was  previously  chair- 
man of  the  board.  I  will  undertake  to 
submit  the  names  of  the  present  beard 
for  the  record.  They  are:  Dr.  Irving  A. 
Getting,  president;  Dr.  John  F.  Black- 
burn, consultant  to  president;  Mr.  R,  T. 
Jensen,  counsel  and  treasurer;  Mr.  Allan 
F.  Donovan,  senior  vice  president;  Mr. 
E.  J.  Barlow,  vice  president,  engineering 
division:  Dr.  C.  W.  Sherwin.  vice  presi- 
dent, laboratory  division;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Irving,  vice  president,  systems  research 
and  planning  division:  Mr.  William  W. 
Drake,  Jr.,  vice  president,  administra- 
tion. 

On  the  board  of  trustees:  W.  C.  Foster, 
chairman;  C.  C.  Laiu-itsen,  vice  chair- 
man; W.  O.  Baker,  trustee;  C.  C.  Furnas, 
trustee:  T.  Gardner,  trustee;  I.  A.  Get- 
ting, trustee;  E.  E.  Huddleson.  Jr..  trus- 
tee; R.  Lewis,  trustee;  J.  McCormack, 
trustee;  E.  E.  Partridge,  trustee;  A.  E. 
Raymond,  trustee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  certainly  ought  to 
be  high  level  men.  according  to  the  sal- 
aries paid  them.  Again  I  ask.  what  are 
we  going  to  do  with  the  civil  serrice 
system?  We  might  as  well  begin  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Classification  Act.  the  abandonment 
of  attempts  to  control  supergrades.  if  we 
are  going  to  go  into  this  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  probably  would  be 
quite  well  t-o  reconsider  general  Govern- 
ment salaries  in  certain  high  technical 
areas.  Increased  pay  in  Government 
might  be  a  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  It  is  true  that  the  president  of 
this  corporation  gets  three  times  as 
much  salary  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
but  he  does  not  have  the  prestige  and 
the  position  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  part 
in  the  history  of  our  times  that  the 
Secretary  has.  Some  of  these  men  who 
come  down  here  to  serve  in  the  Cabinet 
and  in  other  high  Government  posi- 
tions are  men  who  have  received  in  in- 
dustry salaries  in  the  area  of  $100,000 
annually  or  above.  They  come  here  for 
reasons  other  than  those  which  impel 
other  pe^ople  to  work  for  corporations. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes;  they  certainly  do. 

Mr.  MAHON.  You  have  to  try  to  get 
people  to  do  important  defense  work  by 
contract  or  otherwise.  Of  course,  you 
cannot  get  5100,000  men  to  take  lower 
pay  civil  service  jobs  that  are  not  im- 
portant prestigcwise  or  otherwise.  We 
have  to  deal  with  human  nature  as  it  is. 
It  is  a  real  problem.  That  is  why  the 
committee  put  into  this  report  a  warn- 
ing that  this  matter  had  to  be  carefully 
looked  into  or  it  would  get  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  January  20  I  heard 
something  to  this  effect.  'Ask  not  what 
your  Government  can  do  for  you.  but 
what  you  can  do  for  your  Government  " 
I  remember  that  quite  well. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yiold? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  the  Aerospace 
concept  is  far  superior  to  the  Ramo- 
Wooldridge-type  of  organization  should 
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that  come  into  being  with  our  missile 
program.  In  addition,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Aerospace  performs  a  good  function 
in  that  it  takes  away  from  a  single  weap- 
ons system  contractor  the  authority  to 
manage  the  whole  weapons  system  con- 
cept and  to  bring  in  all  of  the  individual 
subcontractors.  Aerospace  does  permit 
the  Air  Force  to  let  subcontracts  on 
some  of  these  major  weapons  systems. 
If  they  did  not  have  Aerospace  that 
could  not  be  done  nearly  as  well  nor  as 
effectively.  Therefore,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  small  subcontractors,  you 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  Aerospace  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Another  concern  I  have 
is  whether  they  will  go  out  as  did  Ramo- 
Wooldridge  and  get  themselves  a  manu- 
facturing concern  and  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  hardware. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
our  committee  and  other  committees 
must  watch  and  guard  against  as  they 
develop,  but  as  of  now  we  do  not  have 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Gross,  now  I  want  to  go  to 
something  else.  I  have  read  this  bill 
quite  carefully  and  I  cannot  find  a  single 
reference  to  representation  allowances. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  tell  me  that 
the  military  is  not  interested  in  a  little 
liquor  here  and  a  little  booze  there? 

Mr.  MAHON.  For  decades,  I  assume 
there  have  been  representation  allow- 
ances for  entertainment  and  other  func- 
tions. I  am  not  talking  about  funds  for 
liquor.  It  may  have  been  at  one  of  these 
functions  that  Stephen  Decatur,  a  naval 
hero,  more  than  100  years  ago  at  Nor- 
folk proposed  his  famous  toast:  "Our 
country.  In  her  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  may  she  always  be  in  the  right; 
but  our  country,  right  or  wrong." 

We  have  had  some  provision  for  rep- 
resentation allowances  all  through  the 
years.  In  this  bill  there  is  approximately, 
for  all  the  services,  $1,600,000  for  rep- 
resentation allowances.  This  includes 
entertainment  of  all  kinds  necessary  to 
uphold  the  prestige  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States  at  home  and  abroad,  prin- 
cipally abroad.  It  is  not  a  whisky  fund 
and  I  myself  would  not  recommend  that 
any  of  the  funds  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  for  food,  it  is  for.  catering 
services,  it  is  for  banquet  halls,' it  is  for 
reception  rooms,  it  is  for  flowers,  for  serv- 
ants, it  is  for  many  purposes  incidental 
to  representing  the  United  States  in  a 
proper  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  it  come  about 
that  there  are  no  line  items  in  this  bill 
so  we  can  see  where  the  money  for  repre- 
sentation allowances  is  going,  whether 
the  Navy  is  getting  more  than  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  or  the  Air  Force  is  getting 
more  than  the  Army? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  may  say  to  my  friend 
that  we  have  six  volumes  of  printed 
hearings,  but  this  bill  involves  .$42,711 
million  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  major 
items  in  the  bill.  Our  attaches  abroad 
are  covered  by  this.  In  the  6th  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Admiral  is  en- 
tf-rtained  by  the  governments  wherever 
he  pays  a  call.  He  has  to  entertain 
these  people  in  return.  Somebody  has  to 
pay  for  this  entertainment.  If  they  are 
entertained  on  board  ship,  as  they  are, 
no  wines  and  liquors  can  be  served.    The 
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representation  allowance  enables  men  of, 
ordinary  means  to  represent  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  how  about,  let  us 
say.  $100.000 — in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  to  increase  the  debt  limit  the 
other  day.  How  about  $100,000  for 
liquor  for  the  Armed  Forces  next  year? 
Would  that  not  be  doing  pretty  well  by 
them? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  .$100,000  would 
be  too  much  for  liquor  for  the  Armed 
Forces  insofar  as  I  am  concerned.  We 
have  2,500,000  men  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  if  we  compare  SI, '300. 000  to  the 
numbei  of  men  in  the  armed  services, 
and,  of  course,  this  is  not  the  distribu- 
tion basi^  of  the  funds,  the  fund  docs 
not  seem  as  large  as  it  otherwise  might 
seem. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  such  a  great 
amount  when  you  consider  the  American 
attaches  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  on  all  the  continents  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  various  services  who  are 
in  every  part  of  the  world  and  when  you 
consider  the  many  dignitaries  who  visit 
this  country  from  other  countries,  and 
when  you  consider  th.e  many,  many  ban- 
quets and  receptions  ai^.d  so  on,  that 
must  be  :ield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend,  tne  gentleman  from  Texas,  that 
that  is  exactly  what  they  said  when  the 
Stale  Department  bill  was  before  us  pro- 
viding for  more  than  a  million  dollars" 
worth  of  representation  allowance,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that — the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  RooneyI  calls  it  tools  of 
the  trade — you  remember?  But  that  is 
exactly  the  same  story  we  heard  then.  I 
tell  the  gentleman  now  I  am  goins  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  cut  that  to  $100.- 
000  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  sup- 
port me. 

Mr,  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ca::i  offer  amendments  to  strike  out 
the  whole  sum.  if  he  wants  to  have  these 
people  pay  for  this  entertaimnent  out 
of  their  own  pockets — entertainment 
which  they  must  provide  as  official  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  cannot  strike  any- 
thing out  because  you  cannot  see  it  in 
the  bill.  But,  you  can  put  a  limitation 
in. 

Mr.  MAHON.  You  can  put  a  limita- 
tion in  t.:ie  bill  or  you  can  move  to  reduce 
the  funds  for  operation  and  maintenance 
and  strike  out  a  specified  number  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  that  my  amendment 
will  deal  with  is  the  representation  al- 
lowance, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  I 
will  not  deal  with  food,  guns,  messhalls, 
officers'  clubs,  or  anything  else.  My 
amendment  will  only  limit  the  repre- 
sentation allowance  to  $100,000  and  I 
think  that  is  fair  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  Treasury  and  the  troubles 
that  American  taxpayers  have  these 
days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read. 


AIRCRAFT    PROCUREMENT,    AIR    FORCE 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modlfl- 
cation  of  aircraft,  and  equipment.  Includ- 
ing armor  and  armament,  specialized  ground 
handling  equipment,  and  training  devices, 
spare  parts,  and  accessories  therefor:  special- 
ized equipment;  expansion  nf  public  and 
private  plants.  Government-owned  equip- 
ment and  installation  thereof  in  such  plants, 
erection  of  structures,  and  acquisition  of 
land  without  regard  to  section  9774  of  title 
10,  United  Stales  Cwdc,  tor  the  foregoing 
purposes,  and  such  Kind,  and  interests  there- 
in, may  be  acquired  and  construction  pro.<!r- 
cuted  thereon  prior  to  the  approval  of  title 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  rccjuired  by  sec- 
tion 355.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  re- 
serve plant  and  equi[>ment  layaway;  and 
other  e.xpcnses  necessary  for  the  foregoing 
purposes,  including  rents  and  transportation 
of  things,  $2  916.684,000,  to  remal:i  available 
until  expended,  ot  wlilch .  not  less  than 
$448,840  000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
procurement  of  long-range  bombers:  Pro- 
lidcd.  That  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
tliere  may  be  mcrj^ed  with  tlii.'s  appropriation 
not  to  exceed  .$225,000,000  of  the  unobligated 
b:ilances  of  ;<pprnprlati'ins  previously  granted 
for  "Aircraft.  mi.ssi!cs.  and  related  procure- 
ment," and  "Procurement  other  than  aircraft 
rnd  missiles." 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  congratulate  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  on  what 
I  am  convinced  is  a  very  wise  decision, 
that  decision  being  to  add  to  the  request 
by  the  Defense  Department  sums  for  the 
procurement  of  additional  strategic 
bombers. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  was  alarmed  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Military  in  submitting  its 
.suggested  budget  had  not  proposed  the 
procurement  of  one  single  manned 
bomber  beyond  our  present  orders. 
There  apparently  were  no  plans  to 
order  any  additional  strategic  combat 
r^irciaft  until  the  time  when  the  B-70 
shall  become  operational,  perhaps  6  or  8 
years  from  now.  In  light  of  the  accel- 
erated rate  at  which  our  older  B-47's  are 
being  phased  out,  and  in  light  of  the 
present  and  acknowledged  missile  gap, 
this  appeared  to  be  an  extremely  risky 
gamble  and  one  which  could  have  com- 
pounded the  missile  gap  by  inviting  also 
a  bomber  gap. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  in  the  United  States  when  we 
can  afford  to  put  our  entire  deterrent 
hopes  in  the  missile  basket.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  we  have  not  yet  at- 
tained a  missiles  superiority,  and  in  these 
crucial  years  which  lie  immediately 
ahead  of  us,  while  we  strive  to  catch  up 
with  the  Soviet  missile  capability,  it  is  a 
matter  of  imperative  first  importance  to 
the  United  States  that  we  maintain  a 
long-range  bomber  striking  force  capa- 
ble of  providing  that  extra  edge  of  deter- 
rent protection  which  will  assure  that 
our  Nation  will  not  become  a  target. 

To  this  end  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  sit  on  the 
legislative  committee  that  authorized 
additional  expenditures  for  bombers,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  this  distinguished 
committee  who  have  shown  the  wisdom 
of  including  in  this  appropriation  sums 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  additional 
bombers.  I  agree  with  the  committee's 
suggestion  that  the  B-70  development 
be  speeded  up.    I  particularly  agree  with 
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the  suggestion  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment seriously  consider  extending  pro- 
duction of  the  presently  operational 
B-58. 

In  this  specific  connection  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I  believe  it  would  be 
the  part  of  great  folly  for  us  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture  to  allow  procurement 
of  our  own  supersonic  bomber,  the  B-58, 
the  only  supersonic  bomber  in  the  whole 
free  world,  to  be  prematurely  terminated. 
I  am  also  convinced  it  would  be  folly 
from  an  economic  standpoint.  We  have 
invested  some  $3  billion  to  date  in  this 
B-58  program.  For  this  $3  billion,  much 
of  It  having  gone  into  the  initial  stages 
of  research  and  development,  our  Na- 
tion has  two  wings  of  this  most  modern, 
most  sophisticated  weapons  system  in 
our  defense  arsenal.  We  have  procured 
two  wings,  for  $3  billion.  We  now  could 
secure  an  additional  third  wing,  which 
was  always  planned  in  the  original  pro- 
gram, and  which  the  commander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  says  he  would 
like  to  have,  for  only  some  $330  million 
additional.  Right  now  at  this  very  time, 
we  have  reached  the  point  at  which  our 
very  considerable  investment  in  this  pro- 
gram is  about  to  pay  off.  It  seems  trag- 
ically shortsighted  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram now. 

The  B-58  can  cutfly  any  Soviet  fighter 
plane  and  is  probably  the  only  aircraft 
we  have  which  can  effectively  penetrate 
Soviet  targets.  This  bomber  can  fly  at 
twice  the  speed  of  sound.  Recently  it 
has  broken  six  world  speed  records 
previously  held  by  Soviet  aircraft.  This 
bomber  has  the  capacity  for  exterior 
missiles  or  can  with  very  minor  modi- 
fications carry  five  bombs  with  750  times 
the  destructive  ])otcntial  of  those  that 
leveled  Hiroshima.  This  bomber  can  fly 
in  at  sublcvels,  below  500  feet,  fast 
enough  to  escape  radar  detection.  It  is 
by  any  yardstick  the  most  versatile 
weapons  system  in  our  strategic  defense 
system.  We  have  only  two  operational 
wings.  For  a  fraction  of  the  money  we 
have  already  spent  on  it,  we  can  have 
the  third  wing  which  was  originally 
programed. 

Today,  over  the  United  Press  wires 
comes  news  that  the  Russians  are  build- 
ing a  supersonic  bomber.  On  today's 
UPI  wire  comes  the  following  dispatch: 

Moscow. — Western  observers  said  today 
Russia  may  plan  v>  parade  an  array  of  new 
warplanes  a  week  from  Sunday  at  Its  first 
air  show  In  4  years. 

The  Soviet  press  published  pictures  today 

'f  ft  delta-winged   four-Jet  bomber,  the  first 

new^    Soviet    warplane    whose    existence    has 

been  acknowledgec    publicly   since   the   1957 

air  show. 

On  the  CBS  World  News  Roundup  at 
3  o'clock  this  morning  came  the  following 
report : 

Russia  unveiled  a  new  delta-winged  su- 
personic fotir-engine  Jet  bomber  which  ap- 
l)eared  to  resemble  our  B  58. 

Certainly  it  should  be  significant  to 
us  that  the  Russians  are  sufficiently  re- 
spectful of  our  B-58  and  its  capabilities 
that  they  are  seeking  at  this  time  to 
emulate  it.  This  is  one  field,  and  per- 
haps the  only  strategic  field,  in  which 
we  are  far  ahead  of  them.  That  they 
recognize  this  fact  seems  implicit  in  their 


action  as  reported  in  today's  news  bulle- 
tins. Are  we  to  surrender  th;.s  lead, 
which  they  obviously  respect,  and  wait 
for  them  to  catch  up?  Or  should  we  not 
go  ahead  while  we  are  so  well  eciuipped 
to  do  so,  and  lengthen  our  numerical 
lead  in  supersonic  bombers? 

The  B-58  is  the  only  su^wsrsonic 
bomber  we  have.  This  ;s  the 
bomber  which  won  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  bombing  competition  last  fall. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the  hi.'tory  of 
that  competition  that  a  bomber  won  in 
its  first  year  of  entry  into  the  competi- 
tion. This  is  the  bomber  wh:ch  has 
broken  six  world  speed  records  pre- 
viou.sly  held  by  the  Soviets. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  send  to 
the  Soviets  the  message  that  we  are 
abandoning  production  of  this  bomber 
which  they  so  obviously  respect.  Surely 
we  should  continue  this  prograrr,  on  the 
regular  and  originally  established  pat- 
tern. It  is  the  most  sophisticated,  most 
advanced  weapon  system  in  our  arsenal. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  committee 
for  having  made  this  continuation  pos- 
sible. I  appeal  hereb3'  to  our  S(?cretary 
of  Defense,  in  hght  of  this  clear  ex- 
pression of  congressional  concern,  to 
reexamine  his  plan  and  not  allow  this 
production  line  to  be  prematurel:--  termi- 
nated. The  time  for  him  to  act  is  now. 
Parts  for  the  last  B-58  on  order  are  right 
now  being  fabricated.  If  we  allow  the 
production  line  to  shut  down,  it  will 
cost  many,  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  more  to  put  it  back  into  pro- 
duction again. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
contains  a  statement  on  the  long-range 
bomber  program,  which  I  believe  will 
serve  to  clarify  the  committee  position 
on  this  problem.  I  propose  to  insert  por- 
tions of  the  report  on  this  subject  at  this 
point. 

LONG-RANGE    BOMBER 

In  the  case  of  manned  bomber  production, 
the  committee  feels  that  it  may  not  be  wise 
to  go  as  far  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  proposed  In  discontinuing,  during  cal- 
endar year  1962,  production  of  the  B-52  and 
B-58  bombers,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
stricting the  development  of  other  manned 
bombers,  especially  the  B-70. 

The  January  16  budget  submitted  by  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  contained  no  additional 
funds  for  further  production  of  the  B-52  and 
the  B-58,  (It  contained  $358  million  for  the 
continuation  of  the  B-70  bomber  develop- 
ment program.)  Under  present  schi?dules  It 
Is  estimated  that  B-52  production  will  be 
concluded  In  September  1962.  and  the  B-58 
program  will  terminate  In  October  1962.  A 
modification  program  on  certain  models  of 
the  B-52.  however,  will  require  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  B-52  plant  for  an  additional 
period  of  months  beyond  September   1962. 

In  an  amor.dtnent  to  the  January  16  budg- 
et, presented  by  President  Kennedy,  the 
budget  request  for  the  B~70  was  reduced 
from  $358  million  to  $220  million  and  no  ad- 
ditional fur.ds  were  requested  for  continued 
production  of  the  B-52  or  B-58. 

Various  proposals  to  stretch  out  the  pro- 
duction period,  of  the  current  procxirement 
of  B-52s  and  B-68s.  were  conslderec.  by  the 
committee.  By  reducing  the  numt'cr  pro- 
duced per  month,  and  this  would  increase 
the  cost  per  plane,  production  line  opera- 
tion could  be  projected  beyond  the  cutoff 
dates  now  anticipated.    By  appropriating  suf- 


ficiently large  additional  funds-and  should 
the  administration  choose  to  do  so  it  would 
be  possible  to  keep  the  B-52  and  B-5S  pro- 
duction lines  open  lndefinlt<;ly.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  would  be  Involved  In 
either  a  production  stretchout  or  an  addl- 
t;o!ial  jirociirement. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  a  UjU:1  ap- 
propriation for  the  production  of  long-range 
bombers  in  the  sum  of  $448,840,000  and  h;is 
.so  earmarked  these  funds  in  the  bill.  There 
is  no  reason  why.  If  the  Defense  Department 
desired  to  do  so,  additional  funds  from  the 
aircraft  procMrement  account  of  the  Air 
Force  could  not  be  added  for  this  purpose 
by  reprogramlng  actions  In  the  event  such  a 
course  Is  determined  to  be  wise. 

The  committee  feels  that  first  preference 
In  the  use  of  available  funds  should  be  given 
to  the  acceleration  of  the  B-70  program. 
However,  it  is  not  meant  by  this  recommen- 
dation that  the  Defense  Department  should 
be  prohibited  from  utilizing  the  funds  pro- 
vided, in  the  long-range  bomber  account, 
for  other  long-r.inge  bombers. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  bill  herewith 
submitted  carries  a  total  sum  of  $2,916,684.- 
000  for  aircraft  procurement  for  the  Air 
Force.  On  June  30,  1961.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  Air  Force  will  have  from  amounts 
previously  appropriated  the  additional  sum 
of  $4,553,000,000,  unexpended  In  this  account, 
of  which  $704  million  is  committed  for  the 
B-52  and  $550  million  for  the  B-58  Of 
course,  most  of  these  prior-year  funds  have 
been  programed  and  committed. 

We  have  a  very  formidable  bomber  force 
in  existence  and  will  continue  to  have  for  a 
long  time.  The  inventory  includes  over  1.500 
heavy  and  medium  bombers — B  47s.  B  52s. 
and  B  58s.  During  the  next  2  fiscal  years, 
we  will  continue  to  receive  deliveries  of  B-52 
Intercontinental  Jet  bombers  and  B-58  me- 
dium Jet  bombers  from  contracts  funded  In 
1961  and  prior  years.  Until  at  least  the  late 
1960"s,  therefore,  we  will  possess  a  very  sub- 
stantial bomber  fleet. 

In  tlie  critical  period  which  lies  ahead 
when  our  potential  adversary  could  launch 
a  heavy  ICBM  attack  with  'little  warning, 
the  number  of  bombers  on  an  alert  status 
and  capable  of  immediate  launching  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  the  greatest  significance. 
Accordingly,  we  are  providing  funds,  as  re- 
quested, for  the  purpose  of  substantially 
increasing  the  number  of  bombers  main- 
tained on  ground  alert  for  instant  readi- 
ness. 

Defense  Department  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied that,  on  a  continuing  basis,  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  strategic  bomber  force  can 
now  be  maintained  on  ground  alert.  In  pe- 
riods of  emergency,  of  course,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  bomber  force  could  be 
brought  to  an  alert  status  and  held  there 
for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  addition,  there  are  airborne  alert 
practices  and  capabilities  which  are  also 
I)ro\  ided    for   in   the   accompanying    bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Research.   De\  elopment.  Test,  and  Ev.vlva- 
Tio.N'.  .Air  Force 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  lease  of  facilities 
and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law,  $1  - 
555.200.000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  $185,800,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  Dyna-Soar  program:  and 
in  addition,  $447,724,000,  which  shall  not  be 
available  for  obligation  after  June  30,  1962, 
for  expenses  necessary  for  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, and  operation  of  Installations 
and  facilities  and  other  expenses  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  provisions  of  the  appro- 
priation. "Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air 
Force". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  Page  24, 
line  13,  before  the  period,  insert:  ":  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $30,200,000  oi:  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  continuation 
of   the  contract  with   the  Aerospace   Corp." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  belabor  this  amendment.  We  have 
had  a  pretty  good  discussion  of  the  Aero- 
space Corp.  I  simply  want  to  read  to 
you  a  paragraph  from  the  report  to  be 
found  on  page  54,  as  follows: 

The  committee  has  taken  the  specific 
action  of  recommending  a  reduction  of  $5 
million  in  the  budget  request  of  $35,200,000 
for  the  Aerospace  Corp.  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
This  corporation  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the 
n.inproflt  organizations  working  for  the  Air 
Force.  It  is  in  a  special  category  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  established  by  request 
of  the  Air  Force.  The  committee  feels  that 
the  salaries  paid  by  the  Aerospace  Corp.  are 
excessive  that  its  overhead  costs  are  too 
high,  and  that  it  plans  to  employ  too  large 
a  staff  The  Air  Force  should  either  be  able 
to  obtain  its  required  services  from  Aero- 
space Corp.  for  $30,200,000  or  find  another 
method  of  coping  with  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  committee.  My  amendment  simply 
carries  out  the  clearly  stated  intention 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f'om  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  The  budget  esti- 
mate for  Aerospace  was  $35  million,  and 
we  cut  the  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment by  $5  million,  and  there  will 
be  a  reduced  appropriation  in  this 
amount  for  Aerospace.  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  put  it  in  the  bill,  although 
we  have  it  in  the  committee  report,  per- 
sonally I  have  no  objection  to  whatever 
action  may  be  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  simply  want  to  carry 
out  what  is  in  the  clear  intent  of  the 
position  of  the  committee  as  set  forth  in 
the  report  accompanying  the  bill.  It 
takes  out  any  question  about  whether 
they  will  spend  $35  million  or  $30  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, in  view  of  that  fact  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  amendment  does  not  reflect  the 
will  of  the  committee.  If  the  House  does 
not  want  to  take  this  action,  that  is  up 
to  the  House,  of  course. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand  the  reason 
for  the  gentleman's  amendment  and  the 
reason  why  the  chairman  has  concurred 
in  it.  I  personally  have  many  reserva- 
tions about  tilts  approach,  a  limitation 
such  as  the  gentleman  has  indicated.  I 
think  it  could  set  a  bad  precedent  in  in- 
stances that  are  not  identical  with  this, 
and  a  precedent  which  might  to  some  ex- 
tent hamper  the  proper  operation  of  a 
program  in  one  of  the  services.  In  this 
case  I  see  no  harm,  but  it  might  set  a 
bad  precedent  in  other  instances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  you  could  set 
the  same  precedent  in  the  report,  could 


you  not?  In  the  report  you  say  the  cut 
of  $5  million  must  be  made  with  nothing 
to  back  it  up  except  words  in  Uic  report. 

Mr.  FORD.  Theie  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence, I  may  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  the  meaning.  If  an 
emergency  arises,  they  could  always 
come  back  to  our  committee,  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  reprograming,  with  conimittee 
concurrence,  get  additional  funds.  If 
you  have  limiting  langufit;e  hke  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  proposes,  if  an  emer- 
gency arose,  our  committee  or  any  otlier 
committee  could  meet  that  emergency 
by  committee  approval.  That  is  quite  a 
difference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  wc  have  had  four  deficiency 
appropriation  bills  in  this  se.ssion.  We 
passed  the  last  one  only  about  a  week 
ago.  If  there  is  an  emergency  such  as 
the  gentleman  suggests,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  more  money  could  not  be  made 
available  in  a  deficiency  appropriation 
bill.    And,  we  will  have  plenty  of  them. 

Mr.  FORD.  What  about  when  the 
Congress  is  not  in  session?  That  is  the 
problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  now.  the  eentle- 
man  knows  that  it  is  going  to  take  some 
time  for  them  to  spend  $30  million.  As 
fast  as  they  probably  can  spend  ;t.  it  will 
take  some  time.  I  am  sure  that  Congress 
v.-ill  be  in  session  before  they  exceed  the 
$30  million  that  is  here  allocated  to  them. 
And,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows 
that. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  oppo.sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford],  with  reference  to 
possible  complications  should  this 
amendment  be  adopted.  However,  the 
point  that  we  fear,  or  some  of  us.  at 
least,  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  is  the  implicatio:  of  adopting 
this  amendment.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  I  will  read  a  portion  of  it: 

The  dollar  impact  of  the  reduction  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  only  di.Tupt  and  deliy  the  prog- 
ress of  these  critical  programs.  The  vote 
of  no-confidence  that  it  necessarily  repre- 
sents, when  read  together  with  the  report 
issued  by  the  committee,  must  have  an  even 
more  serious  and   far-reaching  effect. 

This  action  in  singling  out  Aero.space  has 
already  caused  uncertainty  and  alarm  among 
Aerospace  officials  and  key  scientists.  If 
permitted  to  stand,  it  will  do  irreparable 
harm,  especially  as  concerns  th.it  organiza- 
tion's ability  to  retain  the  outstp.nding  staff 
it  has  already  assembled  and  to  attract 
others  of  like  caliber.  Inevitably,  the  entire 
system  that  has  worked  so  remarkably  over 
the  past  6  years  will  suffer. 

There  was  a  colloquy  here  earlier  to- 
day while  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HolifieldJ,  had  the  floor.  The 
Aerospace  Corp.  was  created  because  of 
a  recommendation  made  by  the  sub- 
committee which  the  gentleman  from 
California  headed:  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  The  manner  in  which  these 
contracts  shall  be  handled  and  the  abil- 
ity to  get  the  scientists,  who  are  in  such 


shorL  su!>iJ'.y,  and  ior  whom  there  i.s 
such  keen  competition,  is  a  veiy  diflflcuJt 
one.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  will  have  to  be 
faced  by  kMisIatioii.  But,  I  certainly 
hope  that  we  will  not,  by  summary  ac- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill  create  such 
confusion  in  the  Aerospace  Corp.,  in 
its  research  now  on  such  projects  as 
Mercury  and  Saint  so  as  to  cause  these 
projects  to  disintegrate  between  now  and 
the  time  the  next  appropriation  bill  is 
before  us. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  scientists 
are  paid  more  than  are  paid  under  the 
Clas.siflcation  Act.  Here  you  are  dealing 
with  a  nonprofit  corporation.  So  they 
are  paying  more,  admittedly.  If  you  do 
not  w.ant  to  do  business  with  a  non- 
profit corporation,  you  are  going  to  have 
to  do  bu.-^iness  with  a  profitmaking  cor- 
poration. Tliey  are  going  to  pay  the 
highly  competitive  salaries  and  then  you 
are  going  to  add  on  lop  of  that  the  profit 
w  hich  goes  to  the  profitmaking  cor- 
poration, because  when  you  come  to 
renegotiation  the  corporation  is  going 
to  be  permitted  to  figure  those  costs  in 
salaries  as  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
contract.  They  impose  the  profit  per- 
centage on  top  of  that,  so  you  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  to  get  tlieir  services, 
whichever  way  it  is  done.  You  cannot 
get  them  in  civil  service.  Do  not  ask  me 
why,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the  result 
is  you  cannot  get  tliem  because  you  do 
not  get  them  at  the  salaries  which  are 
paid  in  civil  service.  So  the  question  of 
the  S5  million  is  the  m.inor  portion.  The 
major  difficulty  here  is  the  implication 
of  saying  to  the  scientists  in  the  Aero- 
space Corp.,  "You  are  on  your  way  out." 
and  tomorrow  they  start  seeking  other 
employment,  and  you  have  lost  them 
to  this  program  and^you  may  have  lost 
them  to  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  He  talks  about  con- 
fusion. What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  confusion,  if  there  is  confusion,  and 
I  do  not  agree  there  is,  about  the  word- 
ing of  the  report? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  about  it,  but  I 
know  that  is  a  report  expressing  the 
views  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. But  if  you  come  along  now  and 
cut  out  this  money  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  you 
have  adopted  those  views  as  the  legisla- 
tive action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  final.  Then  you  are 
going  to  have  the  dissolution  of  the  Aero- 
space Corp. 

I  think  the  wise  and  proper  thing  for 
us  to  do  at  this  juncture  is  to  let  the 
matter  stay  where  it  is,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
not  have  a  formal  approval  by  a  legisla- 
tive act.  I  do  not  believe  any  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
prepared  to  say  that  this  is  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  the  Aerospace  Corp.  The 
report  directs  a  careful  organization 
of  the  corporation  and  a  circumspect 
growth. 


Mr.  GROSS.  What  else  does  the  re- 
port say  if  it  does  not  say  that  you  can- 
not spend  the  $5  million? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  I  understand 
the  theory  behind  the  development  of 
the  Aerospace  entity  and  one  or  two 
others,  it  is  that  they  are  first,  non- 
profit, as  the  gentleman  has  said  and, 
second,  they  are  not  on  the  production 
level.  They  are  m  the  nature  of  an  ar- 
chitect. This  gives  the  Air  Force  free- 
dom in  the  awaiding  of  contracts  on  the 
production  level  where  prior  to  this  a 
prime  contractor  got  tins  kind  of  work, 
and  the  production,  and  then  it  created 
other  abuses  as  a  result  of  this,  out  of 
which  this  theoi'y  was  developed. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Yes:  of  having  a  re- 
search contractor  preempt  the  produc- 
tion contract.  That  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  went  to  this  type  organization. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoLiFiELDl  explained  that  in  veiy  con- 
siderable detail  earlier  today,  and  I  hope 
in  behalf  of  orderly  procedure  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected.  Thereby 
confidence  will  be  restored  to  the  scien- 
tists employed  by  Aerospace  Corp.  The 
defeat  of  this  amendment  will  overcome 
the  serious  consequences  mentioned  in 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  An 
Force.  , 

Mr.  HOI^FIELD.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  and  I  assure  you  that  it 
is  not  because  this  particular  company 
is  located  in  California.  There  are  other 
companies  like  this  such  as  the  Johns 
Hopkins  study  group  in  Baltimore,  the 
Rand  Corp.,  and  a  number  of  others, 
that  are  doing  specialized,  technical 
work  for  the  three  branches  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  So  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  defending  something  that 
happ>ens  to  be  in  California,  and  it  is 
not  in  my  district. 

I  do  not  know  the  name  today  of  one 
man  that  works  for  this  corporation, 
nor  am  I  personally  acquainted  with  it. 
I  am  arguing  completely  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  matter. 

Let  us  see  what  happens  with  the 
prime  contractor  type  of  handling  a  de- 
fense contract.  The  prime  contractor 
is  allowed  by  law  a  stated  amount  of 
profit  on  his  operations.  Let  us  say,  for 
example,  it  is  6  percent  under  the  final 
determination  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  The  prime  contractor  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  first  subcontractor,  then  a 
.second  sub,  then  a  third  subcontractor 
and  sometimes  subcontracts  go  down  to 
as  many  as  nine  subcontractors,  and  on 
every  one  of  those  subcontracts  there  is 
an  allowable  profit  to  each  of  the  sub- 
contractors. Under  this  method  of  us- 
ing a  prime  contractor  and  several  levels 
of  subcontractors  there  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  profit  on  the  whole  contract 
than  there  would  be  under  a  straight 
one-step  contract. 

Now  under  the  Aerospace  type  of  con- 
tracting each  contract  can  be  a  one-step 
contract  between  the  Air  Force  and 
each  of  the  contractors.    This  method, 


therefore,  can  be  cheaper  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Air  Force  does  the  contracting, 
and  it  contracts  directly  with  all  of  the 
contractors,  so  there  is  a  fiat  6  percent 
paid  to  each  contractor.  The/e  is  not  a 
pyramiding  of  whatever  the  profit  allow- 
ance happens  to  be.  So  from  ^he  stand- 
point of  contracting,  this  is  the  more 
economical  way  to  operate.  I  am  not 
advising  that  we  go  into  th  s  type  of 
contracting  as  a  sole  method  oi  pro- 
curement, but  there  comes  a  i.ime  when 
specialized  qualifications  are  required. 
It  came  in  this  instance  when  the  private 
enterprise  corporations  had  backlogs 
for  2  or  3  years.  It  was  nesessary  to 
start  a  new  group  and  pul  together 
people  of  special  competence  ::'rom  elec- 
tronics, from  engineering,  frcm  all  the 
disciplines  in  science  in  order  to  get 
into  this  operation  of  catching  up  on 
the  mi.ssile  gap,  on  which  we  admit  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  advantage  over 
us.     So  this  method  was  used. 

Of  course  we  are  going  to  continue  de- 
veloping missiles  regardless  of  what  you 
do  on  thi.s  particular  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  be- 
cau.se  this  is  new  procedure,  this  is  a 
new  weapons  system  delivery  system  for 
nuclear  warheads,  and  we  are  going  to 
proceed  along  this  line.  This  does  not 
mean  we  will  eliminate  the  Polaris  sub- 
maiine  or  the  bombers  or  the  rocket- 
type  interceptors.  The  time  has  not 
come  for  that,  and  it  may  never  come 
But  this  IS  a  primary  system  of  deliver- 
ing nuclear  warheads,  the  missile,  and 
we  have  to  continue  to  improve  that  and 
we  have  to  look  to  men  who  have  the 
peculiar  scientific  competence  to  bring 
the  ideas  forth  to  give  us  that  improve- 
ment That  IS  why  this  type  of  organ- 
ization, such  as  Johns  Hopkins  in  Bal- 
timorc  and  Rand  and  Aerospace  and 
many  others  have  been  brought  into  the 
field. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi-  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  want  to  check  his  remarks  in  re- 
gard  to  the  profits  which   are  allowed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  use  that  only  as 
an  example. 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  of  course  do  not. 
in  most  cases,  receive  6  percent  profit 
and  then  additional  percentages  of  profit 
on  each  subcontract.  The  rate  of  profit 
is  not  usually  extremely  high  percent- 
agewise, as  my  friend  from  California 
knows. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  a  prime  contractor  has  say  a  $1  mil- 
lion contract  and  he  subcontracts  it  he 
is  allowed  a  6-percent  profit  on  all  of  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Certainly  that  is  not 
the  case  in  most  instances.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  effect  of  the 
report  is  to  reduce  the  funds  for  the 
Aerospace  Corp.  What  the  House  does 
is  one  thing,  what  the  other  body  does 
is  another  thing,  and  what  comes  out 
in  the  final  result  is  still  another 
thing.  So  as  far  as  changing  the  bill  is 
concerned,  the  amendment  would  not 
change  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
wrote  the  bill.  Of  coui'se,  if  you  do  not 
have  this  language  in  the  bill  you  allow 


more  elasticity,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  am 
not  advocating  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted.  I  am  tiying  to  state  the  effect 
of  it. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Aerospace  organi- 
zation and  other  similar  organizations 
are  performing  a  very  important  and  a 
very  vital  fimction  in  our  defense  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time.  This  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations 
has  recognized,  as  indicated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  that  there  could  be  some 
areas  where  Aerospace  and  other  similar 
organizations  would  tend  tc^  an  extrava- 
gant rather  than  a  sound  basis.  For 
that  reason  we  reduced  in  the  appropri- 
ations bill  before  you  today  $5  million 
from  the  budget  figure  for  Aerospace. 
We  reduced  the  Aerospace  figure  from 
$35  million  to  $30  million. 

In  the  committee  report  we  pointed 
out  that  this  trendy  nonjjrofit  corpo- 
rations' approach  must  be  w  atched  most 
carefully.  The  people  who  are  respon- 
sible for  such  organizations  must  use 
caie  and  caution  in  how  they  spend  the 
money,  how  they  employ  people,  and 
how  much  they  pay  them.  I  believe  the 
approach  of  the  committee  is  sound.  It 
is  practical  and  does  not  ruin  a  vital 
program. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  Vield? 

Mr,  FORD.     I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  approach  of  the 
committee  was  not  to  write  a  limitation 
in  the  language  of  the  bill,  but  to  express 
it  in  the  report.  This  is  an  organization 
which  is  only  about  a  year  old  and  it  is 
building  up  its  p>ersonnel  a{,^lhis  time. 
The  action  of  the  committee  was  to  cau- 
tion officials  to  proceed  as  prudently  as 
possible  and  we  reduced  the  funds  that 
would  enable  them  to  build  up  more 
rapidly  during  the  fiscal  year  which  is 
to  begin  late  this  week. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  chairman  is  exactly 
right.  May  I  add.  in  addition,  that  we 
have  removed  from  the  Air  Force  budget 
the  sum  of  S5  million  in  this  account  so 
that  they  will  start  the  fiscal  year  with 
$5  million  less  than  what  they  had  re- 
quested. So  they,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
have  the  full  $35,200,000  they  proposed 
for  this  program.  This  approach  by  the 
committee  does  not  strait  jacket  the  Air 
Force.  It  does  not  strait  jacket  the  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
program  of  the  Air  Force.  If  you  adopt 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  you  will  preclude  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  comparable  committee  in  the  other 
body  from  having  any  degree  of  elasticity 
in  meeting  an  emergency  situation.  We 
cannot  assume  in  this  day  and  age  that 
emergencies  will  not  arise.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  adopted,  I  believe,  a 
sensible  approach.  We  took  the  money 
out.  We  did  not  put  them  in  a  strait- 
jacket,  but  if  an  emergency  arises,  the 
Air  Force  can  come  to  our  committee  and 
to  the  Senate  committee  and  get  im- 
mediate authority  to  proceed  to  remedy 
any  crucial  problem  overnight,  and  for 
that  reason  I  must  respectfully  oppo.se 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  MahonI.  When  I  intro- 
duced the  amendment  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  he  said  he  had  no 
objection  to  it.  I  wonder  where  we 
stand  in  this  business,  anyway? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  explain,  the  language  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  merely  car- 
ries out  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriation.s. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  carries  out  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  reducing  the  funds.  The  $5  million 
has  been  deleted  and  is  not  in  this  bill. 
If  this  bill  continues  as  it  is,  funds  will 
not  be  available  to  the  Aerospace  Corp. 
beyond  the  amount  proposed  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  Of  course, 
when  this  bill  goes  to  the  other  body, 
and  when  this  matter  is  finally  resolved 
in  conference,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
ultimate  result  will  be.  But  the  action 
of  the  committee  in  recommending  the 
reduction  in  the  report  was  designed  to 
call  attention  to  this  problem  and  to 
make  this  reduction  in  funds  in  order  to 
show  the  concern  and  interest  of  the 
committee  in  this  problem.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford!  that  the  amendment  itself  is  not 
desirable,  but  I  must  say  that  the  pur- 
pose to  be  achieved  by  the  amendment 
can  be  achieved  and  will  be  achieved 
unless  the  bill  is  changed  in  the  other 
body  and  the  views  of  the  other  body 
prevail  in  the  conference  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Title  V 

GENER.^L    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively. 
If  they  should  deem  It  advantageous  to  the 
national  defense,  and  if  In  their  opinions  the 
existing  facilities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  inadequate,  are  authorized  to  pro- 
cure services  in  accordance  with  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  UJS.C.  55a), 
under  regulations  prescribe<i  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  to  pay  in  connection  there- 
with travel  expenses  of  individuals,  Including 
nctual  transportation  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  while  traveling  from  their  homes 
or  places  of  business  to  official  duty  station 
and  return  as  may  be  authorized  by  law: 
Provided,  That  such  contract«  may  be  re- 
newed annually. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  since  its  in- 
ception. It  has  been  my  privilege  over  the 
years  to  be  in  close  touch  with  our  vast 
defense  organization.  Our  committee 
regularly  explores  every  aspect  of  our 
defense  p>osture  and  plans. 

The  appointment  of  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor   as  top  military  adviser  to  the 


President  gives  me  very  great  concern. 
That  General  Taylor  is  a  very  competent 
officer — one  of  the  best — there  is  no  ques- 
tion. That  President  Kennedy  has  the 
right  to  bring  in  any  one  he  wishes  to 
serve  on  his  White  House  staff,  thore  is 
no  question.  Nor  is  there  any  question 
but  that  we  want  our  President  to  have 
the  best  advice  obtainable. 

But  this  appointment  rai.ses  a  very  se- 
rious question,  of  such  serious  nature, 
actual  and  potential,  that  I  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  With  this  appointment  of  a 
White  House  military  adviser,  just  wiiat 
will  be  the*staliis  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff? 

The  Congre.ss.  by  statute,  defined  the 
roles  and  missions  of  the  respective  .serv- 
ices. By  statute  we  established  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  carefully  dcfanina  its  du- 
ties and  responsibilities.  By  .statute — 
title  10,  section  142—  we  set  up  the  OiTicc 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  r,f 
Staff,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

We  carefully  defined  his  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Among  other  thini^s,  wc 
stipulated  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  the  right  to  re- 
port direct  to  the  President  on  matters 
appropriately  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  issues  upon 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  not 
agreed. 

We  further  provided  by  law  that  "while 
holding  oflBce,  the  Chairman  outranks 
all  other  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
However,  he  mav  not  exercise  militarv- 
command  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
or  any  of  the  Armed  Forces."  With  the 
designation  of  General  Taylor  a.s  chief 
military  adviser  to  the  President,  do  we 
not  have  the  anomalous  situation  of  an 
officer  junior  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  a  position  of  vast 
influence? 

Is  the  President,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, not  establi!5hing  what  amounts  to  a 
single  Chief  of  Staff,  superimposed  on 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system?  Is  he 
not  by  executive  action  doing  exactly 
what  we  so  painstakingly  sought  to  avoid 
in  carr^'ing  out  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibihty  for  the  kind  of  a  military 
organization  we  shall  have?  This  is  a 
serious  matter.  It  merits  serious  reflec- 
tion. 

There  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
vigorous  advocates  of  a  complete  unifi- 
cation of  our  respective  services  into  a 
single  service  under  a  single  Chief  of 
Staff.  The  Congress  has  emphatically 
rejected  this  concept.  We  set  up  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system,  which  I 
consider  the  finest  military  system  yet 
devised.  It  is  based  on  the  very  sound 
philosophy  of  never  separating  the  re- 
sponsibility for  execution  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  decision. 

Following  the  Cuba  fia.sco,  those  seek- 
ing a  scapegoat  to  serve  political  ends 
launched  a  wholly  unjustified  attack  on 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system.  These 
attacks  were  dangerously  undermining 
public  confidence  in  our  military  leaders. 
With  no  one  of  authority  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  taking  any  public  cognizance 
of  this  unjustified  criticism  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  system  and  as  in- 
dividuals, fonner  President  Eisenhower 


felt  impelled  personally  to  come  to  their 
defense. 

I  had  most  earnestly  hoped  that  after 
the  Cuban  experience  there  would  be  a 
tightening  of  the  lines  of  responsibility 
leading  to  decision.  President  Kennedy 
is  doing  the  opposite.  He  is,  in  effect, 
superimposing  a  staff  officer,  with  no 
legal  responsibilities  over  the  legally  re- 
sponsible Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  our 
military  planning  and  policy.  This  can 
only  confuse.  It  can  only  make  it  far 
more  difficult  to  determine  who  is  re- 
.sponsible  for  what.  This  new  White 
HoiL'^^e  office  raises  not  only  the  question 
of  law,  but  attacks  the  very  foundation 
of  responsible  leadership  so  sorely 
needed. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  at  the 
remarks  made  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Illinois  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  President  Kennedy  in  ap- 
pointing General  Taylor. 

Other  Presidents  have  had  military 
men  in  a  position  where  they  could  ad- 
vi.^e  them.  The  appointment  of  General 
Taylor  does  not  mean  any  weakening  of 
the  line  of  responsibility  or  the  line  of 
command.  I  think  President  Kennedy 
exercised  sound  and  excellent  judgment 
in  the  appointment  of  General  Taylor 
to  the  iX)sition  to  which  he  has  appointed 
him.  and  I  congratulate  him. 

If  there  is  one  man  in  the  militaiT 
service — and  there  are  others  I  can 
name,  like  Admiral  Denfield  years  ago 
and  General  Gavin — but  in  the  case  of 
General  Taylor,  if  there  is  one  man  who 
has  shown  that  he  has  any  stronger  con- 
victions on  the  side  of  firmness  and 
strength,  I  do  not  know  who  that  mili- 
tary officer  is. 

General  Taylor  made  sacrifices  in  or- 
der to  be  in  a  position  where  he  could 
convey  to  the  people  of  the  country  the 
views  that  he  entertained  In  connection 
with  our  national  defense  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  firmness  that  follows  a 
strong  national  defense. 

So,  instead  of  being  disturbed  about 
the  appointment  of  General  Taylor,  I 
would  say  that  we  ought  to  feel  more 
confident  that  a  man  of  his  type  has 
been  selected. 

General  Taylor  is  one  of  the  great 
military  men  certainly  of  many  years 
if  not  in  the  entire  history  of  our  coun- 
try'. He  is  a  man  who.se  appointment 
pleases  me,  because,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  FordI,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI,  and  many 
others,  we  stand  on  the  side  of  strength 
in  the  world  today.  If  I  am  going  to  err 
in  judgment  I  prefer  to  err  on  the  side 
of  strength  rather  than  on  the  side  of 
weakness,  particularly  so  far  as  our  mili- 
tary strength  is  concerned. 

I  strongly  feel  you  cannot  deal  with 
the  Communists  on  the  moral  level  be- 
cause they  have  no  moral  origin;  you 
cannot  deal  with  them  on  the  level  of 
ideali.sm  because  without  a  moral  origin 
they  have  no  idealism.  The  only  level 
you  can  deal  with  them  on  is  the  law  of 
self-preservation,  because  Khrushchev 
knows  that  the  law  of  self-preservation 
applies  to  Soviet  Russia  and  her  people 
the  same  as  it  applies  to  our  country  and 
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our  people,  or  to  little  Liberia  and  her 
people.  Men  like  General  Taylor  stand 
for  strength.  One  might  honestly  dis- 
agree with  him  and  some  of  his  views, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did,  but 
I  always  knew  that  General  Taylor  was 
on  the  side  of  strength,  just  as  I  know 
that  John  Foster  Dulles  was.  I  admired 
him  very  much.  He  was  on  the  side  of 
firmness.  So  I  applaud  President 
Kermedy  in  appointing  a  man  with  the 
experience,  background,  and  the  capac- 
ity of  General  Taylor.  His  appointment 
is  more  significant  to  me  than  many 
other  things  that  could  be  done,  because 
the  Kremlin  will  know  when  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  him  to  be  his  adviser 
he  appointed  a  man  who  is  not  only  able 
and  capable  but  a  man  who  recognizes 
the  realities  of  life  in  the  world  today, 
^  a  man  who  has  stood  strongly  on  the  side 
■    of  strength. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Earlier  in  the  day  I  com- 
mented on  the  appointment  of  General 
Taylor.  The  point  I  made  was  that 
under  the  Unification  Act,  the  military 
advisers  to  the  President  are  .spelled  out 
as  being  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to 
carry  out  the  Unification  Act.  we  should 
follow  the  law  and  that  General  Taylor 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  rather 
than  superimposing  another  layer  of  re- 
sponsibility over  the  military  program 
and  planning  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  only  fear, 
as  I  see  it.  His  appointment  does  not 
change  the  law.  This  is  nothing  differ- 
ent than  other  Presidents  have  done. 

Mr.  LAIRD  The  President  has  the 
re.sponsibility  to  appoint  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Under  present  law  they  serve 
as  his  military  advisers. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Any  President 
has  the  power  to  make  the  appointment 
of  any  man  in  a  similar  position,  and 
Presidents  in  the  past  have  done  so. 

Mr.  LAIRD  And  he  has  the  power 
to  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Unification  Act  no  President  has 
attempted  to  supercede  the  duly  au- 
thorized militaiw  advi.sers. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  may  have  been 
under  a  different  title,  but  it  was  prac- 
tically the  same  thin.::.  To  criticize  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  appointment  of 
General  Taylor  I  do  not  think  is  con- 
ducive to  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. General  Taylor  is  well  qualified. 
There  is  no  man  better  qualified  to  be 
appointed  than  he,  and  I  think  the  criti- 
cism of  his  appointment  does  no  good. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  abso- 
lutely misses  the  point. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Oh,  1  do  not  mi.ss 
the  point. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  point  is  the  fixing 
of  responsibility  and  following  the  spirit 
of  the  Unification  Act. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  think  there  is 
an  attempt  to  make  a  little  political  cap- 
ital here,  and  I  want  to  knock  that  down 
Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  afternoon 
when  I  discussed  this  subject,  I  made  it 
very  clear  that  the  objection  which  I 
raised  was  to  the  procedure  of  appoint- 
ing a  top  military  adviser  in  the  White 
House  and  not  directed  against  General 
Taylor.  It  was  directed  to  the  basic  law. 
the  Unification  Act.  which  spells  out  who 
the  military  advisers  of  the  President 
will  be.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  full  authority  to  appoint  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
to  ai^point  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Aimy. 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  Under 
the  law,  the  basic  Unification  Act.  this 
Congress  set  forth  the  responsibilities  of 
these  individuals  as  the  top  military  ad- 
visers to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  debate  on  the  Uni- 
fication Act  it  was  made  very  clear  that 
It  was  necessary  to  pinpoint  responsi- 
bility as  far  as  the  military  leadership  of 
our  country  was  concerned.  But.  in 
those  debates  and  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  an 
effo!  t  was  made  to  avoid  a  situation  de- 
veloping where,  at  the  White  House  level, 
a  military  adviser  would  be  superimposed 
as  a  single  Chief  of  Staff  over  and  above 
the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Unifica- 
tion Act  is  very  clear  and  very  definite 
on  this  point. 

The  majority  leader  completely  mis- 
understands the  objection  which  was 
raised  earlier  by  me.  My  objection  is 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  exercising  the  legal  authority  which 
he  has  to  appoint  his  military  advisers 
under  the  Unification  Act.  If  he  does 
not  have  sufficient  confidence  in  any 
member  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the 
present  time  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  has  the  author- 
ity and  he  has  the  ability  to  make  those 
changes  now. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  FORD.  Under  the  law  we  have 
a  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  a  coi-porate 
body  known  as  the  Joint  Chiefs,  with 
a  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  We 
have  given  to  that  body  the  responsi- 
bility of  advising  the  Pre.sident  on  mili- 
tary matters. 

Under  the  present  appointment  of 
General  Taylor  we  have  a  new  military 
adviser.  If  there  should  be  some  un- 
fortunate happening,  if  the  President 
got  poor  military  advice,  who  would  be 
responsible?  Would  it  be  General  Tay- 
lor or  would  it  be  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff?  If  you  have  only  one  militaiy 
group  or  individual  who  must  advise  the 
President  then  we  and  the  American 
people  know  whose  responsibility  it  is, 
But  when  you  have  a  proliferation  of 
advisers  it  dilutes  responsibility  and  it 
dilutes  the  advice  that  a  President, 
whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  gets. 
I  think  this  is  an  unfortunate  develop- 
ment that  cannot  be  helpful  in  the 
months  ahead. 


Mr,  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
iiko  to  state  that  since  the  Unification 
Act,  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Tiuman  and  under  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower,  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  act  were  adhered  to  by 
each  of  those  administrations.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  want  to  change  the 
Unification  Act  it  should  be  done  by 
legislative  action  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  AREND.S.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  }  ieW 

Mr.  LAIRD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from.  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mv.  Chairman.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  that  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  'mcCormacki 
let  his  blood  pressure  go  up  over  some 
matter  which  he  must  have  misunder- 
stood; because,  had  he  been  here  at  the 
veiy  beginning  of  my  remarks,  he  would 
have  heard  me  pay  tribute  to  General 
Taylor.  Probably  because  of  my  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
I  have  undoubtedly  come  in  contact  with 
Geneial  Taylor  many,  many  more  times 
than  has  the  majority  leader.  I  have 
great  respect  for  his  abihty. 

Furthermore,  the  idea  that  this  mat- 
ter being  debated  might  be  political  in 
nature  must  come  to  the  gentleman  be- 
cause he  wakes  up  every  morning.  I  am 
sure,  thinking  about  politics.  Some- 
times I  wake  up  thinking  about  what 
might  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. So  I  am  concerned  about  matters 
such  as  this  appointment  and  the  pos- 
sible end  result.  I  trust  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  will  believe  me 
when  I  say  my  comments  are  not  polit- 
ically inspired  because  I  too  think  in 
terms  of  the  welfare  of  my  country  as 
much  as  does  any  other  Member  of  this 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  502.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
provisions  of  law  prohibiting  the  payment 
of  compensation  to.  or  employment  of.  any 
person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  apply  to  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the 
majority  leader  misunderstood  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Are.vds],  nor  do  I  think  anybody 
else  misunderstood.  I  do  not  know 
wliat  time  the  gentleman  awakened 
this  morning,  but  apparently  he  did  not 
wake  up  .soon  enough  to  get  his  re- 
marks up  here,  from  wherever  thct 
came,  in  time  to  get  them  into  the  gen- 
eral argument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  what  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  !Mr.  Laird! 
said,  and  I  want  to  comment  about  it,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  debate.  He  said 
that  what  he  was  worried  about  was 
the  fact  that  General  Taylor  was  in- 
terposed between  the  President  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  in  order  to  get  to  the  Pre.sident 
would  have  to  go  through  General  Tay- 
lor. You  know,  somehow  or  other,  that 
does  not  woriT  me  too  much,  because 
I  would  rather  have  them  go  through 
General  Taylor,  if  that  is  what  they  are 
going  to  have  to  do,  than  to  have  them 
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go.    as    they    had    to   go   for    6    years, 
through  Sherman  Adams. 

The  only  disagreement  that  I  would 
have  with  the  majority  leader  is  that 
the  Democrats  are  a  little  too  responsi- 
ble around  here.  We  did  not  indulge 
in  this  kind  of  political  sniping  at  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.  He  had  the  right,  if 
he  wanted  Sherman  Adams  as  his  ad- 
viser, to  have  him,  and  he  did  have  him 
until  he  got  caught  with  the  wrong  kind 
of  coat  on,  and  that  was  not  any  of  our 
doing.  And  he  could  still  have  had  him. 
if  he  had  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  political  liability.  That 
is  the  reason  they  gave  for  letting  him 
go.  But  we  did  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  that.  But  these  people  have 
started  sniping  immediately.  I  think 
the  President  has  the  right  to  have  any 
advice  he  wants.  And  if  you  want  to 
drag  in  the  Cuban  fiasco — and  someone 
this  afternoon  used  that  phrase — if  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  planned  that,  then 
the  President  ought  to  have  had  some 
better  advice  about  it  before  he  took 
their  advice;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

If  they  planned  that  as  a  militai-y  op- 
eration, it  was  poor  planning.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  can  gainsay  that,  even  if 
you  have  gone  only  as  far  as  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army. 

Of  course,  the  President  took  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility,  as  he  will  take  the 
responsibility  for  any  decisions  he 
makes. 

You  have  a  pretty  good  thing  on  it  on 
the  political  front,  because  if  he  had 
not  gone  ahead  with  this  you  could  have 
said,  "Oh.  we  Republicans  had  a  plan 
which  would  have  saved  Cuba  if  the 
Democrats  had  adopted  it."  So  it  did 
not  work,  so  the  Democrats  are  over  the 
barrel  on  that.  I  give  the  President  cred- 
it for  standing  up  like  a  man  and  taking 
the  responsibility  for  the  decision  which 
he  made  on  the  advice  of  others.  He  gave 
a  quotation  about  that.  I  think  he  was 
a  little  wrong  about  his  quotation.  He 
said,  "Success  has  a  hundred  fathers, 
failure  is  an  orphan."  I  think  the  cor- 
rect quotation  is.  "Success  has  a  hundred 
fathers,  failure  is  an  illegitimate  child  " 

If  that  Cuban  thing  had  been  a  suc- 
cess, I  can  just  imagine  how  many 
speeches  would  have  been  written  around 
here  claiming  credit  for  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent people  in  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, saying  that  they  were  the  ones 
who  brought  it  up  and  all  the  Democrats 
did  was  put  their  policy  Into  effect. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  have  no  intent  or  de- 
sire to  comment  on  what  the  gentleman 
f'-om  Ohio  has  said  in  the  time  he  has 
been  sr>eaking.  If  he  will  walk  over  to 
my  office  I  will  show  him  the  rough  draft 
of  what  I  have  just  said  on  the  floor. 
It  is  available  in  room  L201. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  be  glad  to  attribute 
to  the  gentleman  honesty  of  purpose. 
I  just  say  by  way  of  comment  that  I  did 
not  attribute  anything  else  to  him.  But 
there  is  a  saying  that  "the  guilty  flee 
when  no  man  pursueth."  I  cannot  help 
it  if  some  Republicans  feel  guilty  about 
Cuba.     There  is  no  doubt  they  should. 


Mr.  FORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  at 
this  point  decided  to  bring  up  the  prob- 
lem that  resulted  from  our  failure  in  the 
Cuban  situation.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  knows  the  facts.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  cannot  talk  in  the  detail  that 
we  might  like,  but  I  think  it  can  be  said 
that  he  is  in  error  when  he  inferred  or 
said  directly  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  whether  under  the  other  admiius- 
tration  or  the  present  administration, 
fathered  the  plan  that  was  u.'^ed  in  the 
invasion  of  Cuba.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  did  not  father  it.  They  never  were 
asked  to  execute  it.  As  the  result,  there 
were  certain  military  deficiencies  in  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  First.  I  did  not  bring  up 
Cuba.  That  was  brought  up  earlier. 
Second,  the  Cuban  thing  was  brnuRht  up 
by  one  of  the  previous  speakers.  The 
record  will  show  that  if  it  i.s  not  chanced. 

Mr.  FORD.  Whatever  the  record  is. 
it  will  stand  as  made. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  heard  a  lot  of  secret 
testimony  about  the  Cuban  thing.  If 
the  gentleman  has  the  impres.sion  that 
I  inferred  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  fathered  the  plan. 
I  did  not  mean  that,  but  I  do  say.  and 
the  gentleman  knows  it.  too.  and  if  it  i.s 
secret  it  now  becomes  public,  that  tliey 
were  consulted  about  it  and  that  they 
did  not  interpose  any  objections  to  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  if  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  record  he  will  find  that  they 
never  approved  the  plan  that  was  finally 
executed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  will 
have  to  make  a  point  of  order  as  to  any 
discussion  that  is  not  applicable  to  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill.  May  I 
say  to  my  colleagues,  surely,  it  would  be 
wise  to  think  carefully  before  Koing  any 
further  in  the  discassion  of  matters  in- 
volving secret  actions  of  the  Grovern- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  503.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  Insurance  of  official 
motor  vehicles  In  foreign  countries,  when 
required  by  laws  of  such  countries,  pay- 
ments in  advance  of  expenses  determined 
by  the  investigating  officer  to  be  necessary 
and  In  accord  with  local  custom  fur  con- 
ducting Investigations  in  foreign  countries 
incident  to  matters  relating  to  the  activltieb 
of  the  department  concerned;  relmbu-se- 
ment  of  General  Services  Adnnnistratlun  for 
security  guard  services  for  protection  of 
confidential  files:  reimbursement  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  expenses 
in  connection  with  ln%estigntion  of  defense 
contractor  personnel:  and  all  necessary  ex 
fjenses.  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States  of  Amerlc.i  or  elsewhere.  In 
connection  with  communication  and  other 
services  and  supplie.s  ae  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  appropriation  contained  In 
this  Act.  and  no  funds  available  from  prior 
appropriations  to  component  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
shall  be  used  to  pay  tuition  or  to  make  other 
payments  to  educational  institutions  in  con- 
nection with  the  Instruction  or  training  of 
file    clerks,    stenographers,    and    typists    re- 


ceiving, or  prospective  file  clerks,  stenogra- 
phers, and  typists  who  will  receive,  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  below  the  minimum  rate 
of  pay  for  positions  allocated  to  grade  GS-  5 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too.  serve  on  the 
.subcommittee  dealing  with  defense  ap- 
propriations. I  have  not  discussed  the 
bill  before  us  previously  because  various 
of  my  colleagues.  I  think,  have  covered 
it  rather  thoroughly.  It  is  largely  more 
of  the  same.  Our  chairman  and  the 
committee  have  done  the  best  tliey  could 
with  a  tough  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
point  out  that  whatever  may  have 
cau.sed  the  fiasco  in  Cuba,  there  is 
enough  fault  to  be  found  for  everybody 
connected  with  it  to  have  a  share.  We 
do  not  have  to  fix  the  prime  responsi- 
bility because  the  way  it  was  handled. 
there  is  enough  fault  to  find  to  pass  it 
around. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  here  some  facts 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  which  seems  to  have  stirred 
up  a  controversy.  May  I  say.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
have  the  advice  of  anybody  he  wants 
to — personally  or  privately  or  under  any 
urms  or  under  any  conditions;  even  in 
secret.  General  Taylor,  under  this  ap- 
pointment, does  not  have  one  bit  of  au- 
thority. The  President  has  publicly 
.«;aid.  "This  is  the  man  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  about  these  matters."  In  seek- 
ing such  council  and  advice  I  believe  he 
is  riRht.  and  I  know  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  when  he  made 
that  public  announcement  and  laid  the 
matter  on  the  table.  You  know,  under 
the  division  of  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Congress  cannot  call  the  Presi- 
dent before  it  and  cross-examine  him 
on  any  matter.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent in  perfect  candor  and  in  perfect 
frankness  has  said.  General  Taylor  is  a 
competent  man  and  since  I  cannot  say 
grace  over  the  universe.  I  have  desig- 
nated him  to  help  me  in  these  affairs. 

I  repeat  he  has  rendered  a  public  serv- 
ice to  all  of  us.  because  now  the  Con- 
gress can  invite  General  Taylor,  a 
known  adviser  to  the  Piesident.  to  dis- 
cuss these  things  with  the  Congress 
through  our  committees,  and  General 
Taylor  can  come  to  the  committees  of 
the  Congress  and  be  examined.  May  I 
say  again.  General  Taylor  does  not  have 
the  least  bit  of  authority.  He  does  have 
the  car  of  the  President  as  an  adviser, 
and  he  could  have  had  that  and  none  of 
us  would  have  known  a  thing  about  it. 
I  think  the  President  has  been  foilh- 
right  and  square  on  this  whole  matter, 
and  I  think  his  action  has  been  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  long  time  member 
of  llie  Appropriations  Committee  I  have 
urued  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara.  to  set  up  a  .special  staff  with 
the  special  assignment  of  eliminating 
waste  and  have  asked  that  he  use  his 
authority  to  the  fullest  to  force  Joint  use 
of  facilities  and  full  coordination  to 
avoid  duplication.  In  this  connection. 
I  point  out  again  for  his  consideration 
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many  of  the  points  based  on  fact,  which 
I  have  made  in  past  years. 

Fh^t,  may  I  say,  it  seems  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  top  mili- 
tary leaders  agree  that  the  present  com- 
petitive, or  cold  war,  involvement,  with 
Russia  could  well  last  25  years.  That 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  can 
feel  safe  for  that  or  any  other  period. 
It  does  mean  that  we  must  meet  our  day- 
to-day,  month-to-month,  year-to-year 
defense  problems — but  in  such  manner 
that  we  can  remain  strong  for  that 
period.  If  we  do  not,  we  could  well  lose 
out  because  our  economy  cracks  up  first. 

This  fact  makes  it  imperative,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  eliminate  the  waste  in 
military  spending,  that  we  eliminate  the 
billions  we  are  spending  in  the  name  of 
defense  but  for  which  we  get  no  real 
defense. 

We  must  place  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  domestic  economy  beside  front- 
line militai-y  striking  power  as  an  equal 
part  of  our  defense  capability. 

Mr.  Chairaian,  for  the  record.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Hou5e  of  Representa- 
tives for  about  18  years.  During  World 
War  rr,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Naval  Appropriations  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  the  past 
6  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  for  Defen.se  Appropria- 
tions, and  also  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations since  it  was  created.  In 
these  various  capacities,  I  have  spent 
months  hearing  testimony,  asking  ques- 
tions, obtaining  inspections  and  investi- 
gations, leadiiig  to  a  rather  firm  belief 
that  we  do  not  have  too  much  defense. 
Etoubtless  we  would  never  have  too 
much. 

However,  it  is  my  belief  we  have  far 
too  much  spending  for  the  defense  we 
have.  I  am  convinced  defense  is  only 
one  of  the  factors  that  enter  into  our 
determinations  for  defense  spending, 
the  others  are  pump  priming,  spreading 
the  immediate  benefits  of  defense  spend- 
ing, taking  care  of  all  services,  giving  all 
defense  contractors  a  fair  share,  spread- 
ing the  military  bases  to  include  all  sec- 
tions, and  so  forth.  Such  a  course,  if 
I  see  the  matter  right,  leads  to  waste, 
to  Inflation,  and  to  a  dangerous  public 
and  congressional  attitude.  It  would  be 
well,  if  you  have  not  done  so,  for  you 
to  read  the  investigators'  report  of  Pro- 
curement PraxJtices,  which  I  insisted 
upon — Appropriations  Committee  hear- 
ings of  1956,  voltune  I,  pages  9-98. 
The  wasteful  practices  shown  there  are 
startling.  Very  little  has  been  done  to 
eliminate  most  of  what  is  shown. 

Because  so  many  factors,  vested  in- 
terests, pump  priming,  and  other  con- 
siderations have  crept  into  the  field  of 
defen.se  spending,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  get  anyone  to  look  at  the  matter 
objectively. 

Today,  we  find  that  defense  is  largely 
measured  by  the  level  of  spending.  The 
Rockefeller  Report,  the  Gaither  Report, 
and  practically  all  others  .stress  we  must 
increase  the  level  of  .spending. 

MILITARY    ESTABLISJIMENTS 

I  am  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction,   which   is   headed   by   the 
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Member  from  California,  Mr.  Sheppard. 
a  very  valuable  Member  of  Congress.  In 
our  subcommittee  room  we  have  a  htige 
map  on  which  military  installations  in 
the  United  States  are  identified  by  a  pin. 
If  you  will  lopk.  the  map  is  virtually 
covered  with  such  pins;  and  m  some 
areas,  in  spite  of  the  large  map.  some 
pins  have  to  be  stuck  in  the  ocean  since 
there  was  not  room  in  the  map  of  the 
State.  At  that,  this  map  makes  no  effort 
to  show  the  plants  and  factories  and 
personnel  engaged  in  producing  various 
things  purcha,scd  for  the  u,se  of  the  mili- 
tary.   You  might  take  a  look  sometime. 

Then  we  turn  and  study  Japan  and 
Germany  prior  to  the  last  world  wars 
and  see  that  the  eventual  course  of 
events  followed  a  period  in  which  big 
business  and  the  military  joined  to- 
gether to  run  the  country.  There,  as  we 
all  agree,  the  Government  was  controlled 
by  leaders  who  were  for  aggression.  For- 
tunately we  do  not  have  that  situation 
here.  However,  there  the  people  opposed 
to  the  leaders  because  of  the  involve- 
ment of  military  spending  in  the  domes- 
tic economy  were  unable  to  muster 
enough  strength  t-o  hold  such  leaders 
back. 

We,  in  this  country,  have  such  an  in- 
volvement of  military  spending  in  our 
domestic  economy  that  it  is  politically 
risky  to  even  talk  of  cutting  back  def  eiose 
spending,  even  if  it  be  waste  we  are  cut- 
ting out.  Little  thought  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  overall  strength  or  sound- 
ness of  our  economy  in  the  years  ahead, 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  major  neces- 
sities if  we  should  have  war.  Most  mili- 
tary witnesses  seem  to  want  what  they 
want  without  reference  to  the  economy, 
which  they  say  is  not  their  particular  as- 
sigrunent. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  the  Secretary 
of  Navy  in  his  opening  statement  to  our 
committee  voltmtarily  stated  that  re- 
sponsible budgetary  oflBciaLs  in  the 
naval  service  throughout  the  Navy  said 
they  needed  something  over  $19  billion 
in  appropriations  for  the  coraing  year, 
that  in  the  budgeting  processes  this  had 
been  scaled  back  to  about  $12  billion,  ap- 
proximately the  amount  we  have  this 
year.  That  would  mean  a  60 -percent  in- 
crease. In  support  of  their  need  for  at 
least  the  full  budget  amount,  It  was 
pointed  out  that  prices  paid  for  material 
by  the  Navy  had  increased  7  percent  each 
of  the  last  several  years.  Anyone  who 
takes  just  a  few  moments  to  figure  wotUd 
realize  that  If  we  continue  a  7-percent 
increase  each  year,  which  in  efl'ect  means 
7  percent  further  inflation  each  year. 
for  about  20  years  otir  money  would  not 
be  worth  anything;  and  all  l:now  that 
our  economy  would  crack  up. 

If  you  are  interested,  you  wDl  find  this 
discussion  in  the  next  volimie  of  otir  sub- 
committee hearings,  which  should  be  re- 
leased within  the  next  week  or  10  days. 

AIR    FOECE    ACADIMT 

Most  of  you  will  recall  the  building  of 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  where  the  Air 
Force  paid  no  attention  to  the  congres- 
sional limits  on  money  to  be  spent,  nor 
to  the  Comptroller  Generals  fir.dmg  that 
much  spending  was  illegal,  hut  spent 
whiiit  they  wanted  to  in  order  tc  get  what 
they  wanted. 


Now  they  are  training  fine  Air  Force 
Officers  there,  I'm  sure ;  but  please  realize 
those  young  men  being  trained  there 
under  "hot  house  conditions"  in  that 
rarified  financial  atmosphere  will  likely 
be  passing  on  the  spending  of  half  the 
national  income  within  10  years. 

Do  you  suppose  such  a  record  of  ex- 
penditures tends  to  cause  them  to  have 
much  awareness  of  the  need  for  a  strong 
national  economy  or  really  to  give  any 
thought  to  it? 

I  would  point  out  that  our  announce- 
ment to  the  world,  which  I  think  very 
,  foclish.  that  the  United  States  will  never 
'  strike  the  first  blow,  means  that  Russia, 
by  opening  the  Iron  Curtain  slightly  to 
show  one  sample,  or  one  prototype,  or 
by  dropping  misleading  claims  for  our 
intelligence  to  pick  up  cotUd  bleci  us 
white  without  spending  much  money 
themselves. 

This  very  real  possibility  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  us,  tmless  we  keep  conscious 
of  maintaining  a  sotmd  economy,  of  pro- 
tecting it.  If  we  go  overboard  every 
time  Ru.'^sia  makes  a  claim,  or  makes  a 
little  shi>w.  Russia  could  win  without 
striking  a  blow  by  making  us  destroy 
ourselves. 

Illustrative  of  this  was  May  Day  a 
few  years  a^o.  when  Russia  showed  a 
big  bomber.  Immediately  our  people 
said  they  had  12,  with  hundreds  more 
coming  off  the  lines.  The  Budget 
Bureau  was  accused  of  letting  our  de- 
fense down;  Secretary  Wilson  came  be- 
■^dove  Congress  for  $450  miUion  extra  for 
our  B-36  bomber,  I  believe  it  was. 

Now  it  is  agreed  Russia  never  had 
them;  and  our  B-36  has  gone  the  way 
of  the  horse  and  buggy.  * 

SIZE  OF  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  size  and 
cost  of  the  defense  program,  I  present 
a  few  statistics. 

Funds  available  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  military  services  each  year 
since  1951  are: 

[In  blUlonfl] 

1951 160.7 

1952- 60.  1 

1953--- - - - --  48.6 

1954 34.  4 

1955 28.  8 

1956 -.  31.  9 

1957 36.  2 

1958 36.  1 

1959 41.2 

1960 40.6 

1961 40.6 

1962 42.  8 

In  addition,  large  sums  are  authorized 
each  year  for  international  security  pro- 
gramii.  closely  related  to  our  defense  ef- 
fort. 

Another  indication  of  the  size  of  this 
program  is  the  nimiber  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  its  various  activities.  In  June 
1950,  tlie  Defense  Department  alone  had 
1,460,000  military  and  753,000  civilian 
personnel.  By  June  1959,  tlr.s  figure  was 
2,500,000  militaiy  and  l,078,CtO0  civilians, 
a  total  of  nearly  3,600,000.  In  addition, 
nearly  40,000  people  are  engaged  in  those 
activities  which  directly  supixjrt  the  De- 
fense Department,  including  the  ICA. 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Selective  Service 
System,  and  National  Aeroriautical  and 
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Space  Administration.  The  total  num- 
ber of  people  engaged  directly  in  the  de- 
fense program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment represents  over  2  percent  of  our 
total  population. 

Nearly  57  percent  of  estimated  ex- 
penditures in  1961  is  going  directly  to 
the  security  effort.  And  this  does  not 
include  the  $5.5  billion  for  the  veterans 
programs  or  any  part  of  the  $9.6  billion 
of  interest  on  the  national  debt,  both  of 
which  are  largely  due  to  our  national 
security  programs. 

A    SERIOUS    EFFECT — INFLATION 

Of  course,  the  most  serious  immediate 
result  of  a  heavy  expenditure  in  the 
name  of  defense,  such  as  we  now  have, 
is  inflation. 

Many  seem  to  believe  that  we  can 
expend  20  percent  of  our  energies  for 
national  defense  and  not  only  have  the 
same  amount  left  but  actually  have 
more — make  a  profit,  so  to  speak.  It 
cannot  be  done,  but  in  order  to  lead  peo- 
ple to  believe  it  is  being  done  we  have 
to  a  large  extent  supported  our  military 
spending  by  inflation. 

Theoretically,  such  inflation  can^  be 
avoided  by  properly  financing  the  costs 
through  taxation  and  othe:'  revenue- 
producing  means.  Actually,  however, 
for  the  last  10  or  15  years  this  Govern- 
ment has  not  raised  anything  like  the 
amount  of  money  that  it  has  spent. 
Throughout  the  last  war  and  up  until 
this  date  it  is  estimated  the  Government 
collected  in  taxes  only  about  SI  of  each 
$2  it  has  spent.  The  other  dollar  was 
raised  by  issuing  bonds,  which  became 
the  basis  for  printing  more  money. 
With  all  the  so-called  prosperity  which 
we  feel  we  have  enjoyed  for  the  past 
8  or  10  years  we  have  been  paying  only 
about  50  percent  of  our  bills,  having  now 
a  debt  of  approximately  $290  billion. 

The  Government  has  been  doing  what 
some  individuals  have  tried  to  do.  It 
has  found  it  can  pay  debts  by  issuing 
notes.  The  Government  has  learned  to 
take  those  notes  from  one  bank  or  buyer 
to  another,  and  like  the  individual  the 
longer  we  continue  this  situation  the 
worse  off  we  become.  At  one  time 
we  realized  we  could  not  carry  on  this 
kind  of  thing  indefinitely:  but  now  few 
people  seem  to  want  to  stop.  The  great- 
est optimist  of  today  is  someone  who 
foresees  a  balanced  budget  for  1  year. 

This  practice  has  resulted  in  an  infla- 
tionary situation  which  has  become  in- 
creasingly serious  each  year,  with  the 
result  that  our  price  levels  have  contin- 
ued to  climb.  Using  1947-49  as  a  base, 
consumers'  prices  have  increased  since 
1939,  as  follows: 

Percent 

1939 59.4 

1950 102.8 

1959 125.6 

We  have  a  great  number  of  people  in 
this  country  who  are  retired,  disabled, 
dependent  on  insurance  or  fixed  salary 
and  who  are  helpless  against  inflation. 
Many  are  under  social  security.  Others 
are  dependent  on  old-age  pensions.  Re- 
serves that  have  been  built  up  to  the 
credit  of  these  programs  on  the  books  of 
the  Nation  are  fixed  in  terms  of  dollars 
as  of  the  day  they  are  paid  in.  But  the 
dollar   gets   cheaper  and   cheaper,  and 


thus  the  fund  gets  smaller  and  smaller 
in  comparison  with  what  you  have  to 
pay  to  provide  real  security. 

When  an  individual  can  pay  a  dollar 
debt  with  a  75-cent  dollar  years  later, 
and  a  50-cent  dollar  if  he  waits  still 
longer,  it  can  become  habit  forming. 
It  can  wreak  havoc  once  it  gets  to  the 
point  where  no  one  has  any  confidence  in 
the  dollar. 

I  was  in  China  durini;  the  war  when 
that  government  quit  printing  SIO  bills 
because  it  cost  more  to  prim  them  than 
the  $10  bill  would  buy.  At  that  time  it 
cost  about  SI. 500  a  day  to  hire  a  man 
to  do  a  day's  work.  The  per.son  hired 
with  this  $1,500.  however,  could  hardly 
buy  enough  to  eat.  Needles.s  to  say  the 
government  of  that  country  fell. 

Fi-ance  followed  this  inflationary 
course  and.  frankly,  could  not  have  pro- 
tected itself  for  a  week  without  help. 
De  Gaulle  had  to  be  recalled. 

Our  people  in  the  United  States  are 
already  becoming  di.sturbcd  about  the 
present  and  future  value  of  our  money. 
Our  people  are  getting  fearful  of  the 
American  dollar.  Look  around  you. 
Farm  income  has  been  so  low  a.s  to 
change  the  picture,  but  for  years  many 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  professional  men 
bousht  farms,  and  even  now  keep  the 
price  of  farmland  far  above  its  earning 
ability.  Many  busine.'^smen  have  t;one 
out  from  the  cities  and  bou.yht  land,  not 
because  the  farm  will  bring  a  fair  rate  of 
return  on  the  investment,  but  because 
they  want  something  firm,  something 
they  can  pick  up  in  their  hands,  some- 
thing they  can  see.  It  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  every  country.  When  leadms 
citizens  of  other  nations  became  fearful. 
passed  up  productive  investment  for  a 
hedge  against  inflation,  when  a  large 
percentage  started  dodging  the  tax  col- 
lector, it  inevitably  resulted  in  a  crack- 
up  of  the  economy  of  these  nations. 
Can  this  country  be  an  exception?  < 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  523.  No  part  ol  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  any  article  of  food,  clothing 
cotton,  spun  silk  yarn  for  cartridge  cloth,  or 
wool  (whether  in  the  form  of  fiber  or  yarn 
or  contained  in  fabrics,  materials,  or  manu- 
factured articles)  not  grown,  reprocessed, 
reused,  or  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
its  posocssions,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  concerned  shall 
determine  that  a  satisfactory  qu*llty  and 
sufficient  quantity  of  any  articles  of  food 
or  clothing  or  any  form  of  cottf)n.  spun  silk 
yarn  for  cartridge  cloth,  or  wool  grown,  re- 
processed, reused,  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  cannot  be  procured 
as  and  when  needed  at  United  States  marke' 
prices  and  except  procurements  outside  the 
United  States  in  support  of  combat  opera- 
tions, procurements  by  vessels  in  foreign 
waters  and  emergency  procurements  or  pro- 
curements of  perishable  foods  by  establish- 
ments located  outside  the  United  States  for 
the  personnel  attached  thereto:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  pro- 
curement of  foods  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed In  the  United  States  or  its  possessions: 
Provided  further,  That  no  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  a  price  differential  on  contracts  hereafter 
made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dislocations:  Provided,  hoicever.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  used  except  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  all 
contracts  shall  be  awarded  on  a  formally  ad- 


vertised competitive  bid  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible   bidder. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
p)oint  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
stat«  it. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  legis- 
lation contained  in  lines  15  to  19  on  page 
38.  reading  as  follows: 

That  nune  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  act  ."-.hall  be  used  except  that,  so  far  as 
practicable,  all  contracts  shall  be  awarded 
<jn  a  formally  advertised  competitive  bid 
basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order'' 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order,  as  I  understand,  is 
against  the  following  language: 

That  none  o:  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  act  shall  be  used  except  that,  so  far  as 
practicable,  all  contracts  shall  be  awarded 
on  a  formally  advertised  competitive  bid 
basis  to  tiie  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

This  is  a  provision  in  the  act  which 
has  been,  I  believe,  in  the  act  since  about 
1953.  but  there  is  a  slight  change  in  the 
wording  of  the  proviso  this  year  in 
line   18 

This  language  more  or  less  repeats  ex- 
isting law.  I  refer  to  chapter  137  under 
Procurement  Generally,  "  volume  10, 
United  States  Code  2304  >  a  >  : 

Purchases  of  and  contracts  for  property 
or  services  covered  by  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  by  formal  advertising.  However,  the 
head  of  an  agency  may  negotiate  •  •  •  if 
*  *  *  (10)  the  purchase  or  contract  is  for 
property  or  services  for  which  it  is  im- 
practicable to  obtain  competition. 

So  we  call  for  the  formally  advertised 
bids  wherever  practical.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  restatement  of  the  law.  It  has 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  funds  in  the 
bill,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  .subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  ^Mr.  Keogh  • .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Van  Z.\ndt  I  makes  a  point  of  order 
to  the  language  appearing  on  page  38, 
lines  15  to  19  inclusive  on  the  ground 
that  it  IS  legislation  in  an  appropriation 
act. 

The  Chair  has  listened  with  attention 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  would 
say  to  him  that  if  this  is  a  restatement 
of  existing  law  the  language  in  this  bill 
IS  not  necessary.  But  in  line  with  the 
argument  advanced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  that  it  is  a  restatement  set- 
ting out  existing  law,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  it  imposes  aflBrmative  ob- 
ligations on  an  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  is,  therefore,  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  act. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satlor:  Page  38. 
line  11.  after  "it«  possessions:"  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  lines  11.  12.  13.  14.  and 
15  to  the  colon 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 


Mr.  SA'ifLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BailiyI  and  myself  dis- 
cussed a  matter  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  just  recently  in  regard 
to  advertising  for  bids  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

We  were  astounded  to  find  that  de- 
spite the  passage  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress  that  the  distressed  areas  of 
this  country  were  to  be  given  some  con- 
sideration, this  language  in  prior  appro- 
priation bills  definitely  was  used  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  make  sure 
they  did  not  even  consider  the  distressed 
areas  of  this  country  when  they  let  con- 
tracts. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
strike  out  this  languaee  so  that  when 
the  Department  of  Defense  lets  any 
contract  they  should  consider  first  the 
people  who  live  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa.3. 

Mr.  MAHON  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
correct  to  say  this  would  prohibit  de- 
fense contracting  oflQccrs  from  consid- 
ering depressed  areas.  This  provides 
certain  languaiie,  and  there  is  latitude 
for  undertaking  to  be  of  assistance  with- 
out additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers  in 
the  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  other  words,  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  is  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  care  of  people  all 
over  the  world  so  far  as  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  concerned,  but  we  are  not 
willing  to  give  any  dilTerential,  whatso- 
ever, to  our  own  people.  Former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  issued  an  Executive 
order  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  take  necessary  steps  and  stop 
where  possible  Uie  flow  of  gold  from  this 
country.  That  Executive  order  was  ex- 
amined by  President  Kennedy,  modified, 
and  reaffirmed.  This  allows  a  price  dif- 
ferential of  up  to  25  percent  to  be  paid 
to  the  American  producer  of  goods  re- 
quired by  the  military.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  points  to  this  language 
in  prior  appropriation  bills  and  says 
that,  because  this  language  is  in  the  bill, 
you  must  go  out  on  the  world  market  and 
buy  your  military  needs  and  not  buy 
things  in  this  country.  This  language 
is  a  direct  attempt  to  make  sure  those 
people  who  are  controlling  buying  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  cannot  consider 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  this  country, 
but  they  may  fo  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  consider  people  all  over  the  world 
and  not  think  of  people  at  home. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  rather  ridiculous 
to  say  to  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  one  hand  they  should  defend  this 
coimtry,  and  then  we  find  in  Germany 
they  are  going  out  and  buying  coal  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  coal  that  is 
coming  from  Communist  Russia  and 
satellite  countries,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, while  the  miners  in  this  coun- 
try are  without  work.  If  this  language 
continues  in  the  biU.  it  applies  not  only 
to  coal  or  coke,  about  which  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey  1 
and  I  visited  the  Pentagon,  it  applies  to 


any  other  thing  that  the  Department 
needs  in  connection  with  this  $43  billion 
bill. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  What  elect  will 
this  language  have  on  the  setting  aside 
provision  which  permits  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  favor  distressed 
areas  as  far  as  contracts  are  concerned? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  is  pointed  to  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  zs  saying 
they  cannot  even  have  anything  set 
aside. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Just  recently  we 
sent  to  the  White  House  the  R(?develop- 
ment  Act  of  1961;  therefore,  the  amend- 
ment you  have  offered  protects  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  rather  than  destroy 
it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor].  I  would  like 
you  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  lias  never 
stated  truer  words  in  his  life  than  in 
what  he  has  said  today.  This  amend- 
ment was  put  in  the  bill  by  the  other 
body,  not  by  us.  It  was  put  in  for  a 
very  specific  reason  and  fo:.^  a  very 
limited  reason,  and  for  a  hiighly  im- 
proper reason,  in  my  opinion.  This 
limited  rea.son  no  longer  exists,  and 
tiiere  is  no  good  or  bad  reason  for  this 
language  to  be  in  the  bill.  It  should 
go  out.  The  gentleman's  amendment  is 
good  in  law  and  reason  and  morality, 
make  no  mistake  about  that, 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  support  in 
full  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  that  this 
language  be  stricken..  He  mentioned  the 
conference  at  the  Pentagon  a  few  days 
ago.  and  I  would  like  to  give  you  some 
of  the  details  of  that  conference. 

Four  years  ago  we  were  sliipping  into 
West  Germany  15  million  plus  tons  of 
coal  annually.  Three  years  ago  the 
West  German  Republic  imposed  a  $4.76 
a  ton  import  duty  on  all  American  coal 
going  in  except  5  million  tons.  So,  in- 
stead of  selling  West  Germany  today  15 
million  tons  of  coal,  including  coking 
coal,  we  are  selling  them  less  than  5  mil- 
lion tons  because  the  American  pro- 
ducers of  coal  could  not  com.pete  and 
pay  that  $4.76  import  duty  on  each  ton 
of  coal  into  Germany. 

In  this  conference  which  tiie  White 
House  set  up  for  me  with  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Army  Engineers.  ::he  Ai-my 
Encineers  proposed  2  months  ago  to  open 
bids  on  an  international  bidding  basis, 
which  prevents  the  American  producer 
of  coke  from  bidding  and  takin;?  advan- 
tage of  the  25-percent  differential.  He 
is  precluded  completely  from  bidding  on 
720  million  tons  of  coking  coal.  It  takes 
a  million  tons  of  ordinary  coal  to  pro- 
duce that  much  coke.  Here  is  wliat  hap- 
pened.    In  this  meeting  at  the  Penta- 


gon I  pointed  out  the  fact  tliat  Germany, 
if  she  used  ail  of  her  own  coal,  which  is 
2,500  to  3.000  feet  deep,  shaft  mines,  she 
could  produce  only  15  percent  of  her 
needs,  so  she  must  be  buyiiig  her  coal 
someplace  else.  And  I  produced  figures 
to  prove  that  she  bought  765,000  tons  of 
coal  from  Poland. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  genile- 
man  from  Peiuisylvama. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  knows  very  well,  with  reference  to 
German  imports  of .  coal — and  he  is 
speaking  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act — that  there  is  a  German 
quota  imposed  on  all  American  coal. 
This  destroys  tlie  whole  purpose  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  did  not  yield  for  the 
gentleman  to  make  a  speech.  I  wanted 
the  gentleman  to  clarify  something. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Well,  I  made  it  never- 
theless. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  present  rate  is 
$5.05.  It  is  up  since  it  was  imposed  3 
years  ago.  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
they  bought  765 .OCO  tons  from  Poland, 
38.000  tons  from  Czechoslovakia.  304.000 
tons  from  East  Germany,  and  97.000  tons 
from  Russia.  Now,  we  know  full  well 
that  any  coke  purchased  in  West  Ger- 
many would  have  to  be  produced  in  large 
pan  by  imports  of  coal  mined  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Now,  let  me  go  further  and  say  to 
you  that  in  the  process  of  changing  1 
million  tons  of  coking  coal  to  coke  it  pro- 
duces a  lot  of  byproducts,  and  four  of 
those  byproducts  are  in  short  supply  in 
this  country,  and  we  have  to  buy  them 
abroad.  For  instance,  ammonia  is  made 
by  this  process.  Twenty-two  million 
dollars  of  byproducts  would  be  produced 
in  reducing  this  coal  to  coke.  'Wliy  do 
we  let  a  contract  to  a  West  Germany  firm 
as  they  propose  to  do?  Let  me  say  to 
you.  when  I  protested  I  stopped  the  let- 
ting of  the  bid  on  the  14th  of  June  and 
pot  it  extended  to  the  22d.  This  confer- 
ence at  the  Pentagon  resulted  in  an  ad- 
ditional extension  to  the  29th.  They 
gave  serious  consideration  to  tearing  up 
the  present  bids  and  opening  up  new 
bids  and  allowing  American  producers 
of  coke  to  bid,  but  here  they  come  along 
with  this  proposal  and  put  it  in  this 
bill  and  then  say  that  according  to  the 
law  we  can  do  what  we  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Does  that  not  fly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  bill  that  some  250  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  voted  for  in  order  to 
help  the  distressed  areas  of  this  country? 

Mr.  BAILEIY.     It  does  for  a  fact. 

Mr.  CHELF.     Of  course  It  does. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  want  to  urge  and  I 
want  to  insist  on  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  are  friends  of  the  distressed 
areas  of  this  country  that  they  take  this 
detestable  language  out  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri^  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  has  stated  that  the 
Pentagon   has    advised   him   that   they 
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would  extend  the  granting  cf  the  con- 
tract from  the  21st  to  the  29th.  But 
in  hearings  before  my  subcommittee 
with  reference  to  the  duty  on  imports 
information  or  testimony  was  given  by 
a  witness  in  the  hearings  in  which  lie 
said  that  this  contract  had  already  been 
let  and  agreed  to,  and  that  the  worry 
that  you  have  of  saving  this  particular 
contract  can  well  be  forgotten  and  in- 
stead of  saving  the  body  any  more,  let 
us  try  at  least  to  save  the  soul. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  1  million 
tons  of  coal  needed  for  the  conver- 
sion equivalent  into  coke  will  bring  into 
wages  and  salaries  earnings  of  nonpro- 
ductive and  productive  workers  in  the 
coal  mines  of  these  United  States  a  total 
of  S7.7  million  and  an  additional  $6.6 
million  in  its  conversion  into  freight 
handling  and  the  other  costs  that  go 
into  producing  this  amount  of  coke  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Aside  from  that,  according  to  an 
eminent  Senator  in  this  country,  a 
breakdown  shows  a  total  of  $48  billion 
being  spent  directly  and  indirectly  in  the 
defense  of  these  United  States.  I  under- 
stand that  the  defense  is  for  all  of  us. 
The  defense  is  for  life;  it  is  for  liberty, 
and  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The 
only  reason  the  coal  miner  goes  down 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  dig  coal 
is  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  He  does 
not  go  down  there  to  play  cards,  tiddley- 
winks.  or  to  say  his  Pater  Noster. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West- Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Did  not  this  same  wit- 
ness testify  that  we  were  producing 
bituminous  coal  today  26  cents  a  ton 
cheaper  than  we  were  producing  it  6 
years  ago  by  reason  of  automation? 

Mr.  DENT.  In  answer  to  that  state- 
ment I  will  say  that  this  industry  is  the 
outstanding  example  of  what  can  happen 
when  it  is  utterly  disregarded  in  its  need 
by  its  Grovernment,  and  today  it  is  the 
most  mechanized  and  automated  mass- 
production  industry  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. Its  employees  and  production 
workers  have  increased  their  productivity 
higher  than  any  other  production  work- 
ers in  the  United  States.  Its  product  is 
selling  for  a  market  price  less  than  it 
was  selling  for  in  1946. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DENT.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  If  we  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  bid  by  use  of  a  reduction 
of  25  cents  a  ton.  if  we  got  the  25-per- 
cent differential  which  this  language  will 
permit  our  American  bidders  getting,  we 
could  take  that  contract  in  competition 
with  West  Germany. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman:  On  the  last  27  contracts  let 
in  the  matter  of  specialized  steel,  a 
Holland  bidder  received  all  the  contracts 
on  the  differential  of  37  percent.  Testi- 
mony was  given  to  my  committee  that  if 
the  American  producer  had  had  the 
production  performed  by  employees  who 
worked  for  absolutely  nothing,  not  1  cent 
Oi  pay,  they  could  not  have  been  low- 
enough  to  have  gained  the  contracts  be- 
cause   the   differential   was   more   than 


taken  up  by  the  asses.sed  taxation,  and 
tl-.c  mandated  cost  put  on  by  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Governments. 

The  25-percent  differential  will  not  go 
to  the  coal  miner.  It  does  not  go  to  the 
coal  producer.  It  goes  into  the  coffers 
of  the  U.S.  Government  by  way  of  taxa- 
tion. 

How  can  any  per.son  say  that  it  is 
proper  to  deal  with  another  country  and 
dissipate  your  own  resources,  dissipate 
your  own  economy,  and  destroy  your  own 
strength  ;'  Where  will  we  :4t  t  the  money, 
get  the  S48  billion  for  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  il  we  cut  out  the  productive  forces 
and  the  productive  income  of  this  coun- 
try^ 

This  cannot  be  left  alone.  It  must  be 
taken  out  if  we  are  to  survive  and  even 
if  we  spend  all  of  the  money  we  can  beg. 
borrow,  or  steal,  we  will  not  have  enough 
to  defend  what  is  left,  if  there  is  any- 
thing left  to  de'end. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
genileman  yield'!' 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  lo  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky . 

Mr.  CHELF.  In  the  nUerest  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  nuerest  of  West  Vu- 
ginia,  in  the  interest  of  the  coal  miners 
of  Kentucky,  and  other  depressed  areas 
of  this  country,  I  am  going  to  support 
this  amendment  bccau.se  it  is  right,  it  is 
fair,  it  is  just,  and  ou.aht  to  be  done. 

Mr.  DENT.     I  thank  the  gentkman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  under 
consideration  here  is  submitted  as  a 
■'buy  America"  proposal,  designed  sup- 
posedly to  protect  American  industry 
and  labor  from  incursions  from  foreign 
manufacturers  and  suppliers.  This 
would  be  a  worthy  and  .justifiable  end. 
except  for  two  things:  this  is  not  the 
end  that  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment have  in  mind,  and  .second,  this 
amendment  is  not  a  means  to  that  end 

If  my  colleagues  supporting  this 
amendment  will  read  from  the  section 
of  this  bill  immediately  preceding  the 
section  they  propose  to  amend,  they  will 
see  that  this  concern  is  admirably  dealt 
with.    It  reads: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  ront;iined  in 
this  act  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  any  article  •  •  •  not  grown,  reproc- 
essed, reused,  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  of  H^DOssessions 

The  sectipn  goes  on  to  cinimerate  cer- 
tain emergifency  exceptions  which  need 
not  be  disc!!l|Bed  here. 

Clearly,  this  section  of  H.R.  7851  is 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican industry  and  labor  from  foreign 
procurement.  I  cannot  see  how  it  could 
be  clearer  or  any  more  binding  on  Armed 
Forces  procurement  officers. 

However,  the  section  that  is  proposed 
to  be  amended  is  quite  another  matter. 
It  states: 

No  funds  herein  appropriated  sliall  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  a  price  differential  on 
contracts  liereafter  made  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving   economic   dislocations. 

This  proposal  is  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  attacks  that  are  aimed  at  this 
section  of  our  military  procurement 
laws.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  wrong 
somehow  for  the  American  taxpayer  to 


get  his  money's  worth  for  his  defense 
dollar.  It  would  seem  that  the  defense 
effort,  which  is  the  root  that  braces  the 
tree  of  democracy  against  totalitarian 
winds,  is  indeed  a  taproot — to  be  tapped 
by  every  manufacturer  and  producer 
who  makes  up  in  influence  for  what  he 
lack.s  in  ( fiiciency. 

Now,  no  one  is  more  sympathetic  to 
the  needs  of  this  Nation's  depressed 
areas  than  I.  I  have  vigorously  sup- 
ported le.mslation  aimed  at  alleviating 
tliese  economic  problems.  But  I  will  not 
support  a  measure  that  alleviates  these 
problems  at  the  expense  of  both  our  Na- 
tion's taxjjayers  and  our  Nation's 
.secuiity.  Defense  is  serious  business, 
and  must  be  built  and  maintained  at  the 
highest  possible  speed  at  the  lowest  pas-  ^ 
sible  cost.  It  is  not  a  WPA  project.  It 
is  not  a  welfare  program. 

I  urge  this  House  to  reject  tins 
i>ropo.sal. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  might  be  helpful 
and  beneficial  to  know  a  bit  of  the  his- 
tory and  the  origin  of  this  provision.  I 
believe  in  1953  or  1954  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Defense  E>epartment  pa.ssed 
in  this  body  without  this  provision  in  it. 
It  went  to  the  other  body,  and  the  other 
body  had  a  provision  somewhat  similar 
to  this  one.  In  conference  a  problem 
arose  because  there  were  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  who  felt  that  in 
the  contest  between  the  New  England 
textile  manufacturers  and  the  southern 
textile  manufacturers  the  possibility  of 
lower  prices  in  the  South  might  in- 
fluonce  the  Defense  Department  ex- 
penditures to  go  to  the  southern  mills 
and  leave  the  northern  mills  without 
any.  The  people  from  the  northern 
areas  of  the  United  States,  such  as  New 
England,  were  just  as  anxious  that  cer- 
tain moneys  be  spent  for  textiles,  for 
their  products,  and  they  of  course  felt 
that  some  differentials  were  desirable. 

After  a  considerable  amoimt  of  dis- 
cussion among  Members  of  the  other 
body  who  were  in  the  conference,  it  was 
finally  worked  out  that  set-asides  were 
OK,  but  it  was  al.so  decided  then  and 
it  has  been  continued  since  that  the  set- 
aside  program  should  not  permit  price 
differentials. 

The  provision  we  have  before  us  states 
that  you  can  pay  no  price  differential 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dislocations.  This  proviso  does  not  say 
that  the  Defense  Department  cannot  pay 
price  differentials  if  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of.  or  the  security  of,  the  United 
States 

The  removal  of  this  provision  should 
raise  some  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
people  from  many  areas  of  the  country. 
The  deletion  of  this  provision  does  not 
in  any  way  preclude  the  Defense  De- 
partment from  paying  differentials  if 
the  national  security  is  involved.  Our 
military  procurement  officials  have  loop- 
holes whereby  they  can  take  into  ac- 
count that  factor. 

In  my  judgment  this  provision  is  nec- 
essary unless  we  are  going  to  make  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  a  vehicle  to  equalize  eco- 
nomic areas  of  the  country.  This  is  not 
the  vehicle  where  we  should  provide  for 


that  equalization  of  economic  strength 
and  vitality.  Not  more  than  a  month 
ago  we  provided  in  the  distressed-area 
legislation  a  means  by  which  these  prob- 
lems can  be  re.«olved;  at  least,  that  is 
what  the  proponents  of  the  legislation 
said  when  they  .sought  the  enactment  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  conclude?  The 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  have 
brought  up  problems  that  apparently  are 
somewhat  related  to  reciprocal  trade 
legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  conclude,  if  I  have  time  I  will  yield. 

By  inference,  if  not  by  direction,  the 
two  gentlemen  have  brought  up  a  prob- 
lem relating  to  reciprocal  trade  legis- 
lation. This  is  legislation  we  now  have 
on  our  statute  books  which  comes  up  for 
reenactment,  I  think,  in  1962.  The 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  always 
has  been  an  ardent  opponent  of  legis- 
lation. I  cannot  recall  what  the  attitude 
of  the  gentlerna:i  from  Pennsylvania  is, 
but  nevertheless  you  should  not  try  to 
solve  these  intricate  problems  and  you 
should  not  try  to  resolve  these  contro- 
versies and  difficulties  involving  recipro- 
cal trade,  balances  of  trade,  and  so  forth 
by  action  on  the  defense  appropriation 
bill.  For  the  rea.sons  I  have  given,  I 
strongly  recommend  the  inclusion  or  the 
continuation  of  this  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  heard  my 
beloved  and  distinguished  friend,  and 
there  is  no  Member  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  who  loves  him  or  ad- 
mires him  more  than  I  do,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford),  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  last  100  years  has  he 
ever  been  so  completely  ineffectual  in  his 
argument;  and  in  his  heart  I  know  he 
knew  it.  I  know  him  when  he  is  good. 
But  he  was  not  good  just  now  and  I 
could  feel  it.  and  I  think  he  knows  it. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  something.  The 
best  argument  made  in  support  of  this 
amendment  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  This  is  not  based  on  or 
born  from  reciprocal  trade.  This  was 
born  in  the  contest  of  two  distinguished 
Members  of  the  other  body  for  a  strictly 
local  reason — and  I  know.  Now  that 
reason,  bad  or  good  as  it  was,  no  longer 
exists  even  between  the  two  protago- 
nists. This  is  an  anachronism  8  years 
old,  born  In  inequity  and  it  should  die 
with  a  knife  in  its  back — now.  This  is 
a  dead  duck.  Let  me  tell  you  what  has 
happened — and  I  know  these  procure- 
ment people.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  people  have  taken  this 
weapon  and  tortured  it  out  of  all  reason, 
content,  and  meaning.  If  you  leave  this 
pernicious  language  in  this  bill,  and  I 
cannot  beUeve  that  you  will — and  forget 
about  the  coal  and  forget  about  all  these 
other  things — they  have  in  their  hands 
and  this  can  be  used  against  you— and 
you — and  you — and  it  is  being  used  by 
the  Defense  Procurement  people  against 


you  and  me  every  hour  of  this  day  be- 
cause no  matter  where  you  go  down  there 
and  you  have  the  experience,  and  if  you 
have  not  had  the  experience,  then  you 
have  not  been  here  very  long — :hey  will 
dust  off  this  dead  horse  and  parade  it  in 
front  of  you  whether  it  is  liunber,  coal, 
Carolina  cotton,  wheat  from  Kansas,  and 
no  matter  what  it  is.  I  was  not  going  to 
get  upset  about  this  thing  today,  but  let 
me  tell  you  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania knows  whereof  he  speaks.  You 
hear  this  plea  being  made  by  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats.  There  is  no  poli- 
tics in  this.  This  deals  with  the  heart 
of  what  this  bill  means — which  is  the 
defense  appropriation  bill.  If  you  are 
interested  in  defense,  and  you  know  I 
am,  then  I  assure  you  with  Grod's  help. 
I  will  be  with  you  a  while,  and  I  would 
not  come  down  here  and  speal:  to  you. 
This  provision  contained  in  this  bill  is 
bad  and  the  amendment  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman  I  would 
like  to  see  if  we  could  fix  time  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  for 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  be  limited  to  12 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
noted  the  Members  standing  desiring 
recognition.  The  time  will  be  divided 
equally  between  them  and  will  amount 
to  approximately  1^2  minutes. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment and  that  time  may  be  extended  to 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inc.uiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How- 
many  times  may  the  same  Member  speak 
to  one  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  depends  on 
whether  the  Member  rises  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  amendment  or  offers 
a  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  we 
all  know  we  are  against  the  same 
amendment,  the  one  that  is  pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
endeavor  to  make  certain  that  all  Mem- 
bers desirinir  to  speak  are  heard. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  time  be 
extended  to  15  minutes^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Van  Zandt]  is 
recognized  for  approximately  2  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  committee  is 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  under 
existing  law  it  is  possible  for  the  De- 
fense Establishment  to  set  aside  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  any  contract  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  industry  located 
in  distressed  areas  to  bid  on  the  portion 
set  aside. 

The  language  in  the  bill,  which  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from   Pennsylvania    [Mr.    Saylor]    will 


strike  out,  is  very  definitely  directed  at 
the  cet-aside  program  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  therefore  means  that  if  this 
language  remains  in  the  bill  those  in- 
dustries located  in  distressed  areas  will 
be  restricted  in  bidding  on  set-aside 
Government  contracts.  Therefore  I 
hope  the  Committee  will  approve  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Saylor  J. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes tl.e  gentleman  from  Michigan 
i  Mr,  Hoffman  I. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  minute  does  not  do  me  any 
good. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
[  Mr.  Moorhead  I ,  for  approximately  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor].  I 
think  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
amendment  is  not  designed  to  strait- 
jacket  the  Defense  Department:  it  does 
not  have  that  effect.  It  would  not  re- 
quire the  Defense  Department  to  do 
anj-thing.  It  is  purely  permissive.  It 
removes  a  prohibition.  It  removes  lan- 
guage which  does  straitjacket  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  Defense  De- 
partment even  it  if  wants  to,  in  a  proper 
case,  help  a  local  industry  that  is  dis- 
tressed, help  to  get  our  economy  going 
again  so  that  we  will  have  the  funds  and 
the  revenue  to  fight  wars,  it  cannot  do  so 
with  this  proviso  in  there.  This  provi- 
so would  straitjacket  the  Defense  De- 
partment. All  this  amendment  seeks  to 
do  is  to  remove  that  straitjacket  so  the 
Executive  can  properly  act  for  the  best 
interests  of  these  United  States  of 
America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr,  Bailey  J,  for  approximately  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
take  the  time,  short  as  it  is.  in  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Ford]  who  wanted  to 
talk  about  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  He  should  have  been  talk- 
ing about  what  this  does  to  the  Buy- 
American  Act.  When  you  ask  for  bids 
on  an  international  basis  they  are  not 
bids,  they  are  negotiated  contracts,  and 
all  American  producers  of  that  article 
are  barred  from  even  submitting  an 
estimate. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  what  some  here 
who  because  I  talk  so  much  about  the 
provisions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  will  want  to  kill  this 
amendment  because  I  am  speaking  in  » 
favor  of  it. 

I  want  to  in-sist  that  you  do  what  you 
should  do  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  and  take  this  obnoxious  legisla- 
tion out  of  the  bill;  because  it  not  only 
applies  to  coal,  it  will  apply  lo  anything 
the  Department  wants  it  to  apply  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SiSKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  sympathy,     I 
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think  he  has  offered  his  amendment  in 
the  wrong  place.  If  he  desired  to  have 
some  consideration  for  other  commodi- 
ties, he  could  have  offered  it  on  page  37, 
along  with  certain  other  commodities, 
and  it  would  have  served  its  purpose. 
It  has  no  part  in  the  particular  language 
to  which  it  has  been  offered.  This  is  a 
complete  distortion  of  what  they  propose 
to  do  here.  I  would  be  happy  to  support 
my  friends  from  the  coal  area  in  their 
objective  if  an  appropriate  amendment 
was  offered. 

In  the  few  moments  I  have  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  question:  Do  we  propose  to  take 
the  security  of  this  country,  the  national 
defense  of  America,  the  thing  that  most 
concerns  all  of  us,  and  make  it  a  WPA 
project?  Do  we  propose  to  use  this  $43 
billion  for  a  rehabilitation  project? 
This  we  must  not  do. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford]  that  we  have  a  job 
to  do  far  greater  than  attempting  to  take 
'these  funds  and  use  them  to  rehabilitate 
some  of  these  areas.  We  have  done 
something  about  that  in  other  pieces  of 
legislation  that  we  have  passed.  As 
painful  as  it  is  to  oppose  my  good  friends 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  think  had  they 
offered  the  amendment  to  the  other  sec- 
tion they  might  have  made  some  head- 
way, but  certainly  the  language  here,  in 
my  opinion,  is  vital  to  an  orderly  process 
of  carrying  on  and  developing  the  na- 
tional defense  which  is  so  vital  and  so 
urgent  to  our  country. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania, 
[Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
remind  the  gentleman  we  do  not  con- 
sider our  Industries  in  Pennsylvania  to 
be  WPA  projects.  We  have  not  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  $20  million  to  bring 
water  in  to  convert  arid  places  into 
beautiful  land.  We  have  in  Pennsyl- 
vania much  more  water  than  we  need. 
We  voted  to  spend  $20  million  on  some? 
thing  in  California  to  bring  water  to 
areas  for  the  good  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia. We  are  not  asking  that  you 
give  to  Pennsylvania,  to  West  Virginia, 
to  Kentucky  and  Ohio  the  same  kind  of 
restrictive  legislation  that  you  have 
given  in  section  523  when  you  forbid  the 
purchase  of  any  article  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, cotton,  spun  silk  yarn  for  cartridge 
cloth,  when  you  forbid  completely  the 
purchase  of  any  of  these  goods  with  the 
$42   billion   from   foreign   countries. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  the  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  competing  with  the  coal 
of  other  countries,  the  same  as  your 
yarn  is  competing  with  yarn  of  the 
world,  the  same  as  your  cotton  is  com- 
peting with  the  cotton  of  the  world, 
your  cartridge  cloth  or  other  cloth  is 
competing,  be  given  at  least  the  pro- 
tection of  existing  law.  We  give  you 
complete  sanction  here  to  forbid  the 
purchase  of  1  yard  of  the  goods  that 
competes  with  yours,  but  we  cannot 
have  a  25  percent  differential  which  this 
Congress  through  taxes  put  upon  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  Pennsylvania. 
Without  the  amendment  we  cannot  get 


the  protection  of  the  25  percent.  How 
can  you  justify  the  protection  of  the 
products  of  one  man  against  the  com- 
plete ignoring  of  the  facts  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  goods  of  another  worker 
in  America? 

Why  is  a  southern  textile  worker 
protected  while  a  northern  miner  has  to 
go  on  relief. 

If  this  is  one  nation  why  then  do  we 
have  double  standards. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Mahon]  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
Members  understand  the  amendment,  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  adopted.  I 
would  like  to  speak  very  frankly  to  you 
about  it  in  the  time  allotted  me,  and  I 
believe  I  can  clarify  the  situation  for 
you. 

A  number  of  people  are  interested  in 
the  set-aside  for  small  bu.^iness.  We  are 
all,  as  far  as  I  know — certainly  I  am — 
for  the  set-aside  for  small  business.  But 
that  is  not  involved  in  this  issue.  We  do 
not  propose  to  do  away  with  the  set- 
aside. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  en- 
courage those  who  voted  for  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. But  that  is  by  no  means  logical, 
in  my  judgment.  President  Kennedy 
who  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill  submitted  in  his 
budget  to  Congress  the  language  in  the 
bill  which  the  amendment  v\ould  strike 
out.  The  amendment  proposes  that  we 
strike  out  this  lansuase,  Tlie  lana:ua^'e 
that  has  been  the  law  since  1953  states 
that  no  funds  herein  provided  shall  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  a  price  differ- 
ential on  contracts  hereafter  made  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  economic  dis- 
location. When  we  complain  about 
waste  and  mismanagement  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  Defense  witnesses  at 
times  make  statements  about  like  this: 
"Restrictions  and  limitations  on  our  ac- 
tions of  certain  types  tend  to  hamstring 
us  in  our  efforts  toward  operating  the 
Defense  Department  on  a  bu.sine.s.slike 
basis." 

It  stands  to  reason  that  an  area  where 
there  is  unemployment  and  idle  equip- 
ment should  be  able  to  compete  with 
other  areas  where  you  have  full  employ- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  the  distressed 
area  should  have  no  trouble  competing 
for  defense  contracts  without  concern 
about  price  differentials. 

The  question  has  been  raised  about 
coal,  and  some  members  seem  to  think 
that  coal  has  something  to  do  with  thi.s 
amendment.  In  my  judgment  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  thi.s  ame:id- 
ment.  It  may  be  that  some  people  in 
passing  the  buck  over  at  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment have  used  the  price  differential 
clause  in  this  provision  as  an  argument 
against  exporting  Pennsylvania  coal  to 
our  troops  in  West  Germany  who  may  be 
quartered  next  to  a  coal  mine.  But. 
actually,  this  amendment  does  not  have 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  that 
situation. 

I  would  Uke  to  say,  with  respect  to  this 
matter  of  coal,  that  there  has  been  a 
differential  of  6  percent  under  the  Buy 
American    Act    for    overseas    procure- 


ments of  certain  types  but  now  in  view 
of  the  gold  outflow  problem,  the  differ- 
ential has  been  increased  to  25  percent, 
so  the  Defense  Department  can  buy  coal 
in  Pennsylvania,  ship  it  to  Germany,  and 
pay  25  percent  more  for  the  American 
coal  than  it  would  pay  otherwise.  But 
that  is  provided  for  by  Executive  regu- 
lation and  is  not  controlled  by  this  pro- 
\  i.sion  a.3  I  understand  the  matter.  The 
services  apparently  are  already  paying 
a  differential  under  this  law  in  this  case, 
or  could  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  want  our  friends  at  home  and  the 
taxpayers  (jenerally  to  think  that  we  are 
going  to  put  the  stamp  of  approval  on 
placing  defense  contracts  on  any  basis 
otiier  than  on  a  basis  of  good  business 
management.  And,  in  depressed  areas 
they  should  be  able  to  compete  with 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Under  the 
circumstances  being  in  a  depressed  area 
could  be  quite  an  advantage  in  some 
respects. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  put  as  much  good 
business  management  as  we  can  into  the 
operation  of  the  Defense  Department, 
and  I  trust  that  the  committee  will  be 
supported  in  this  matter.  We  have 
lived  with  this  section  for  8  years  and 
wo  ouf;ht  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
f;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  This  is  a  $42.7  billion 
appiopriation  here  that  we  are  passing 
on.  and  I  say  to  you  quite  frankly  we 
oujiht  to  spend  some  of  it  at  home  even 
if  there  is  a  25-pcrcent  differential. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  spending  most 
of  It  at  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Saylor  I. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Mahon 
and  Mr.  Saylor. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
93,  noes  85. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  530,  Funds  provided  In  this  Act  for 
cnngressl(jnal  UalSfjn  activities  of  tlie  De- 
partment cif  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  N:ivy.  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  not  exceed  $950,000;  Provided.  That 
lliis  amount  shall  be  available  for  apportion- 
ment to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a  ques- 
tion: Does  this  $950,000  cover  the  sala- 
ries of  civilian  employees  as  well  as  uni- 
formed employees? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  covers  all  of  the  em- 
ployees. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Both  civilian  and  uni- 
formed employees  in  the  liaison  branch 
of  the  military? 

Mr.  MAHON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  another  question,  about 
abandoning  the  limitation  that  you  had 
last  year  on  the  number  of  generals  and 
other  officers.  Why  did  you  abandon 
the  limitation  that  you  had  last  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Last  year  we  had  a  lim- 
ioalion  on  personnel  in  the  departmental 
headquarters.  We  had  a  reduction  in 
th.e  bill  and  a  limitation  on  the  numbers 
of  military  personnel  in  headquarters. 
The  Defense  Department  has  been  in 
the  process  of  certain  reorganizations. 
We  did  not  think  it  quite  right  to  reim- 
pose  that  limitation  this  year.  We  stated 
in  the  report  that  we  might  reimpose  it 
later  when  the  reorganization  was  com- 
pleted and  we  were  able  to  ascertain 
what  the  facts  really  were.  With  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  officers  in  the 
various  grades,  we  have  not  had  that 
provision  in  the  bill  for  many  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  531.  Of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Act  for  the  services  of  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service,  $80, 000, 000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  procurement  of  commercial  air 
transportation  service  from  carriers  partici- 
pating in  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  pro- 
gram; and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
utilize  the  services  of  such  carriers  which 
qualify  as  small  businesses  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent found  practicable:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  specify  In  such 
procurement,  performance  characteristics 
for  aircraft  to  be  used  based  upon  modern 
aircraft  operated  by  the  civil  air  fleet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
»n  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross  of  Iowa: 
On    page   41,    after   line    13,    insert: 

'•Sec,  532,  Not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  for 
representation  allowances." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  when  the  Say- 
lor amendment  was  before  the  House 
none  of  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee nor  any  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
Armed  Forces  raised  the  issue  of  an 
emergency.  For  the  first  time  today  the 
claim  of  emergency  was  not  raised  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
'  predict  we  will  have  emergencies  almost 
*  every  day  from  now  until  the  foreign 
;  giveaway  bill  is  disposed  of.  Sure,  emer- 
gencies exist,  but  Vie  have  had  them  for 
years,  one  crisis  after  another,  synthetic, 
real,  and  then  synthetic  again.  When- 
ever it  helps  the  cause  of  certain  persons 
we  will  have  an  emergency. 

But  no  one  can  conjure  up  an  emer- 
gency in  opposition  to  cutting  the  liquor 
allowance  for  the  Armed  Forces  from 
51,500,000.  That  is  the  estimate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  1 ,  put  on  it, 
$1,500,000,  for  liquor,  entertainment — 
you  name  it,  they  will  have  it.  This  is 
a  good  place  to  save  $1,400,000,  for  my 
amendment  would  cut  that  SI. 500, 000  to 
$100,000.  I  hope  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  you  will  adopt 


this  amendment  and  not  raise  the  issue 
of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  and 
able  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
complains  because  the  minority  on  the 
committee  did  not  raise  the  question 
of  emercency.  They  will  be  back  on 
the  track  come  morning  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

There  was  no  room  for  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Ford],  to  make  that 
argument  when  the  other  amendment 
was  being  considered,  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  ccntlcman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Flood],  and  I  admire  him.  his 
artistic  and  oratorical  ability  without 
measure — he  was  talking  about  trouble 
with  his  bowels.  His  trouble  was  not 
there — it  was  in  his  head — that  is  where 
the  diarrhea  of  words  came  from — not 
from  lower  down. 

I  sympathize  with  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Bailey  1  and  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Dent].  Their  people  are  in  trouble. 
The  trouble  grows  out  of  competition 
from  abroad.  They  are  the  ones,  may 
I  remind  the  committee  and  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]  my  very  dear 
colleague,  they  are  the  ones  who  have 
the  emergency  in  this  particular  case. 
If  their  people  are  in  trouble  it  is  their 
own  fault.  Why  are  they  in  trouble? 
They  are  both  union  men — back  any- 
thing and  everything  the  union  demands. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is, 
or  at  least  was,  an  officer  in  the  union, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  be,  and  he  renders 
a  great  service  there.  But  under  their 
distinguished  and  longtime  leader,  John 
L.  Lewis,  the  miners  in  their  States  are  in 
trouble,  and  in  fact  wherever  coal  was 
produced.  Sure,  coal  has  been  less  and 
less  in  demand  all  the  time  because  of 
competition  with  oil-gas  and  electricity. 

No  one  could  help  or  stop  that.  But 
John  L.  Lewis  and  the  union,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  who  own  this  big  bank 
down  here  in  Washington  and  who  own 
all  this  real  estate  here  in  Washington, 
cieated  a  class  in  those  two  States,  espe- 
cially in  West  Virginia — an  aristocracy 
where  a  few  were  getting  high  wages  or 
all  the  cream  and  another  class  of 
workers  who  got  skim  milk  or  just  rain- 
water. But  they  are  in  trouble  in  the 
industry.  That  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  them.  Their  party  was  the  free- 
trade  party — it  was  all  for  feathering  the 
nest  of  n'orkers  in  other  countries — now 
our  workers  are  getting  competition 
from  those  we  helped  which  really  hurts. 
No  one — no  one — is  to  blame  except 
themselves — the  free  traders,  the  do- 
gooders,  and  John  L.  Lewis  and  his 
greedy  supporters.  It  is  too  bad — it  is 
regrettable,  and  they  should  have  relief 
even  though  they  caused  the  present  sit- 
uation. But  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Ford],  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  so  wisely  said — their 
remedy  is  in  the  other  bill,  the  reciprocal 
trade  bill  or  the  distressed  area  bill. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  two  gentle- 
man voted  for  the  reciprocal  trade  bill. 
They  belong  to  the  free  trade  party. 
They  belong  to  the  group  which  hiked 


the  price  of  coal.  But  now  they  are 
finding  fault  because  distress  comes  from 
their  own  actions.  They  should  ha\e 
rehef  but  not  in  this  defense  bill.  Their 
noise  and  arm  swinging  may  get  the  ne- 
cessary' votes  in  committee  but  comes 
the  record  vote  and  our  colleague  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Ford]  more  than  likely 
will  find  support.  It  is  too  bad  but  they 
should  not  have  support  for  this 
amendment.  Don't  forget,  my  dear 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
IMr.  Gross].  I  hope  you  will  be  all 
ripht  by  the  4th  and  after,  then  you 
and  I  can  renew  our  friendship — I  hope 
that  that  will  come  about,  am  sure  it 
will — do  not  again  mistake  where  the 
emergency  is.  It  is  over  there  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  what  does  Inde- 
pendence Day  have  to  do  with  our  party 
and  this  rupture  that  has  taken  place 
here? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
the  day  we  both  celebrate  our  independ- 
ence. Our  freedom  from  strictly  politi- 
cal ties.  We  get  along  all  right  except 
when  you  go  wrong — if  you  ever  do. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  does  not  provide 
for  reducing  the  amoimt  of  money  in  this 
bill.  It  does  say  that  not  more  than 
$100,000  can  be  provided  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  the  entertainment  ex- 
pense of  those  who  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  at  various 
functions.  It  was  F>ointed  out  earlier  in 
tlie  debate  that  some  people  working  for 
the  Government  in  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions are  drawing  three  times  as  much 
salary  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Yet, 
this  amendment  would  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  people  of 
lower  rank  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  represent  the  Government  will 
have  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets 
for  the  entertainment  and  receptions 
and  banquets  that  must  be  given  to 
visiting  dignitaries  and  leaders  of  for- 
eign governments  who  come  to  this  coun- 
try, I  think  when  such  dignitaries  and 
leaders  of  foreign  governments  come  to 
this  country  and  are  entertained  in  this 
city,  the  men  of  Cabinet  rank  or  other- 
wise, who  are  greatly  underpaid  when 
compared  to  the  levels  of  pay  in  industry 
should  not  have  to  reach  down  into  their 
own  pockets  to  pay  for  this  entertain- 
ment. In  an  earlier  comment  in  this 
discussion  I  pointed  out  the  responsibil- 
ity of  American  oflQcials  overseas  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  at  appropriate 
meetings  and  functions.  I  think  the 
proposal  is  most  unfair  and  improper. 
It  is  easy  to  try  to  defeat  something  by 
the  use  of  slogans. 

I  would  not  have  opposed  the  amend- 
ment if  the  gentleman  had  moved  that 
no  fimds  should  be  used  for  the  procure- 
ment of  intoxicating  liquor,  if  he  wants 
that  kind  of  amendment,  but  that  is  not 
the  kind  of  amendment  he  has  offered. 
We  all  beheve  in  sobriety,  in  good  taste, 
in  decency,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  think 
that  this  country  should  hamstring  its 
representatives  in  all  the  continents  of 
the  world  when  they  seek  to  entertain, 
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to  have  receptions,  and  to  have  confer- 
ences to  represent  our  Government.  It 
seems  to  be  most  unwise,  imfair,  and  im- 
proper, and  I  for  one  do  not  propose  to 
downgrade  and  belittle  those  who  repre- 
sent my  country  in  foreign  lands,  or  in 
this  coimtry  itself.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be,  but  if  the  Members 
wish  to  adopt  the  amendment  they  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
what  I  have  in  mind  and  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  find  out,  but  will  the  gentleman 
point  out  any  line  item  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  fund  so  I  can  be  more  selec- 
tive in  ofifering  the  amendment?  You 
have  got  it  so  hidden  in  the  bill  that  I 
cannot  be  selective. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  sure  the  Commit- 
tee does  not  want  to  do  anything  which 
would  discredit  our  Government  in  prop- 
erly carrying  out  the  functions  it  must 
carry  out.  Let  me  add  that  funds  for 
representation  allowances  are  involved  in 
operation  and  maintenance  moneys.  The 
total  amount  in  the  bill  for  operation 
and  maintenance  is  approximately  $11 
billion.  Information  has  not  been  with- 
held from  the  gentleman.  The  figure 
which  he  has  requested  has  been  sup- 
plied. I  hope  the  Committee  will  reject 
the  amendrnent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  LMr.  Gross  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keogh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7851)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  re^mmendation  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Saylor) 
there  were — ayes  65.  noes  86. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorima 
is  not  present,  and  I  make  the  point  of 
Older  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 


Members,  and  the   Clerk  will  call   th? 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tlTere 
were — yeas  173,  nays  239,  not  voting  25, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  104) 


Natcher 

Nix 

OBnen,  111. 

O'Hara.  Ill 

OHara.  Mich. 

OKou&ki 

Oisen 

O  Nelll 

Osmers 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Philbln 

Powell 

Price 

Pucln.skl 

Rabaut 

Recce 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudcbush 

R;>u.-h 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santangclo 

Savior 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Soh'.veikor 

Scranton 

Shipley 

Slier 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Thompson.  N  J 

Toll 

Tollef.son 

Tupper 

Ullnian 

Van  Ik 

Van  Zaiidt 

Wallhau.ser 

Walter 

Watts 

Westland 

Wh  alley 

Wharton 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Young 

Zplenko 


Evins 

Fallon 

Fa-^cell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Ft.-her 

Ford 

Forre.ster 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Frelinghuvsen 

Gary 

Gathings 

Goodpll 

Griltin 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Ga. 

H:i-en.  Calif. 

Haley 

H:ill 

Hardy 

H-irris 

H.irrlson,  Va. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hebert 

Hr-mphlll 

HPTiderson 

Hiostand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  Ill 

H'^fTman.  Mich. 

Hollfleld 

Horan 

HudcUeston 


YEAS— 173 

Adair 

Gavin 

Addabbo 

Giaimo 

Addonizio 

Gilbert 

Andersen, 

Glenn 

Minn. 

Goodling 

Anfuso 

Graiiahan 

Asplnall 

Gray 

Bailey 

Green,  Pa 

Baker 

Gro=s 

Baring 

Halpern 

Barrett 

Hansen 

Beckworth 

Harding 

Bennett,  Mloh 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Blatnik 

Harsha 

Brademas 

Harvev,  Ind. 

Bray 

Havs 

Breeding 

Healey 

Brewster 

HechkT 

Bromwell 

Holland 

Burke,  Ky. 

HoR/man 

Burke,  Mas.?. 

Ichnrd.  Mo. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jr-niungs 

Cahlll 

Jensen 

Carey 

Joelson 

Cederberg 

John.son,  C;'.Uf 

Celler 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Chelf 

Karsten 

Chenoweth 

Kearns 

Clark 

Kee 

Coad 

Keith 

Collier 

Kelly 

Cook 

Keogh 

Corbett 

King.  Utah 

Curtin 

Kluczynski 

Daddarlo 

Kowalski 

Dague 

Kunkel 

Daniels 

Kyi 

Dawson 

Lane 

Delauey 

Leslnskl 

Dent 

McDowell 

Denton 

McVey 

Diggs 

Macdonald 

Dlngell 

Machrowicz 

Donohue 

Mack 

Emlskl 

Madden 

Dwyer 

Martin,  Mass. 

Edmondson 

Mathlas 

Elliott 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Farbsteln 

Mlllikln 

Fenton 

Moeller 

Finnegan 

Monagan 

Flno 

Montoya 

Flood 

Moore 

Frledel 

Moorhoad,  Pa 

Fulton 

Morgan 

Gallagher 

Morris 

Garland 

Multpr 

Garmatz 

Murphy 

NAYS  -2.39 

Abbltt 

Boykin 

Abernethy 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Albert 

Broomtield 

Alexander 

Brown 

Alford 

Broyhill 

Alger 

Bruce 

Anderson,  111. 

Burleson 

Andrews 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Arends 

Casey 

Ashbrook 

Chamberlain 

Ashley 

Chiperfield 

Ashmore 

Church 

Auchlncloss 

Clancy 

Avery 

Cohelan 

Ayres 

Conte 

Baldwin 

Coolcy 

Barry 

Corman 

Bass,  N.H. 

Cramer 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Cunnint^ham 

Bates 

Curti.s,  Ma.ss. 

Battln 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Becker 

Davis,  John  W. 

Beermann 

Derounlan  \ 

Belcher 

Dervvln.ski 

Bell 

Dcvine 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Do:e 

Berry 

Dominick 

Betts 

Doolev 

BUtch 

Durn 

Bogles 

Dowdy 

Bolund 

Downing 

Boiling 

Doyle 

Bolton 

Durno 

Bonner 

Ellsworth 

BOW 

Everett 

Hull 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Jarman 

J'jhansen 

Johnson.  Md. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Junes,  Mo. 

J  add 

Karth 

Ka.sl€nmeier 

Kllburn 

Kilday 

KUgore 

Kmi,',  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

Klrwan 

KUfhin 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Langen 

Lankford 

I.atta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

L*psconib 

L'lser 

^^cCu!Ioch 

MrDoi:OUgh 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

MrMlllan 

M<S\veen 

-MacGregor 

Ma  -nu.son 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Ma.son 

Matthews 


MeafJer 
Merrow 
Michel 


Brooks.  La 
Backley 

Cannon 

Colmer 

Davis. 

James  C 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Flvnt 
FMirarty 


Miller,  Clem 
Miller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
M.irrison 
Mor.se 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Murray 
N.^lsen 
Norblad 
Norrell 
NyL,'aard 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Polly 
Pike 
Pillion 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Qule 
Rains 
Randall 
Ray 
Reu.ss 

Rhode.-^.  .Ariz. 
Rlehlman 
Riley 

Rivers.  S  C. 
Roblson 
Rogers,  Fla. 
F<ogers.  Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rou.s,selot 
Rutherford 
."^t  George 
Saund 
.Schatieberg 
Scherer 
Schwengel 
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Scott 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shpppard 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  M18.S 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tcague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  L.a. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thom.son.  Wis 

Thornberry 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

Urt 

Weaver 

Wel.s 

Whltener 

Whit  ten 

Williams 

Win  Is 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnsti'Eul 

Wright 

Yates 

Younger 

Zablockl 
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NOT  VOTING— 25 


Grant 

Grren,  Greg. 

Halleck 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Inouye 

Landrum 

Llbonatl 

McCormack 


OBrlen.  N.T. 

Pllcher 

Re  If  el 

Roberts 

Springer 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk    announced   the    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


Mr    James  C.  Davis 

York   for.   with   Mr. 

Mr.  Pllcher  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  against. 

with    Mr.    Halleck 


Mr.  Buckley  f(.ir.  with 
against. 

Mr    O'Brien    of   New 
Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Inoiiye  for,  with 

Mr.  Llbonatl  for,  with 

Mr.  Fogarty  for.  with 

Mr.    McCormack    for, 
against.  _ 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ho.smer. 

Mr    Landrum   with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr    Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Messrs.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
ONEILL.  STUBBLEFIELD  and  KLU- 
CZYNSKI changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  BOLAND  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  lo  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eno:rossed 
and  road  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.ssaue  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;    and  there 
were — yeas  412,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 

jRoll  No.   105] 
YEAS— 412 


Abbltt 

Dcvine 

Kastenmeier 

Abernethy 

Ulggs 

Kearns 

Adair 

Dlngell 

Kee 

Addabbo 

Dole 

Keith 

Addonizio 

Donnnick 

Kelly 

Albert 

Donohue 

Keogh 

Alexander 

Dooley 

Kllburn 

Alford 

Dorn 

Kilday 

Alyer 

Dowdy 

Kilgore 

.\nderscrt. 

DowMi'.g 

Kng.  Calif. 

Minn. 

Doyle 

King.  NY. 

.\ncierson.  Ill 

Dalbki 

Kmg,  Utah 

.Andrews 

Durno 

Kirwan 

Anfvii-o 

Dwyer 

Kitchln 

Arinds 

Edjnoudsou 

Kluczynski 

Af^h  brook 

Elliott 

Knox 

Ashley 

Ellsworth 

Kornegav 

Ashmore 

Everett 

Kowalski 

Aspmail 

Evins 

Kunkel 

Auchlncloss 

Fallon 

Kyi 

Avery 

Farbsteln 

Laird 

Ayres 

Pa-scel: 

Lane 

Bailey 

Feighan 

Langon 

Baker 

Fenton 

Lankford 

Baldwin 

Flndley 

Latra 

Baring 

Finnegan 

Lennon 

Barrett 

Fino 

Leslnskl 

Barry 

Fl.sher 

Lindsay 

Bass.  N.H 

Flood 

Lipscomb 

Ba,ss.  Tenn. 

Ford 

Loser 

Bates 

Forrester 

McCormack 

Battln 

Fountain 

McCulloch 

Becker 

Frazier 

McDonouph 

Beckworth 

Frellnj;huys-en 

McDowell 

Beermann 

Frledel 

McPall 

Belcher 

Fulton 

Mr  In  tire 

Bell 

Gallagher 

McMillan 

Bennett.  Fla 

Garland 

McSween 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Garmatz 

McVey 

Berry 
Betts 

Gary 

Macdonald 

Gathings 

MacGregor 

Blatnik 

Gavin 

Machrowicz 

BUtch 

Glalmo 

Mack 

Boggs 
Boland 

Gilbert 

Madden 

Glenn 

Magnuson 

Boiling 

Goodell 

Mahon 

Bolton 

Goodling 

Mailliard 

Bonner 

Granahan 

Marshall 

Bow 

Gray 

Martin.  Ma.ss. 

Boykin 

Green.  Pa. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Brademas 

Griffln 

Mathias 

Bray 

Griffiths 

Matthews 

Breeding 

Gross 

May              * 

Brewster 

Gubt.er 

Meader 

Bromwell 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Merrow 

Brooks,  Tex 

Ha?en,  Calif. 

Michel 

Broomfleld 

Haley 

Miller.  Clem 

Brown 

Hall 

Miller. 

BroyhlU 

Halpern 

George  P. 

Bruce 

Hansen 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Harding 

Milllkln 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hardy 

Mills 

Burleson 

Harris 

Minshall 

Byrne,  Pa 

Harrison.  Va. 

Moeller 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Monagan 

Cahlll 

Harsha 

Montoya 

Carey 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Moore 

Casey 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Moorehead, 

Cederberg 

Kays 

Ohio 

Celler 

Healey 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Chamberlain 

Hubert 

Morgan 

Chelf 

Hechler 

Morris 

Chenoweth 

Hemphill 

M?rr!son 

Chiperfield 

H<-nderson 

Morse 

Church 

Hicstand 

Mother 

Clancy 

Hoeven 

Moss 

Clark 

Hoffman,  111 

Moulder 

Coad 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Multer 

Cohelan 

Hoimeld 

Murphy 

Collier 

Holland 

Murray 

Conte 

Holtzman 

Natcher 

Cook 

Horan 

Nil  sen 

Coolcy 

Hufltr.cfton 

Nix 

Corbett 

Hull 

Norblad 

Corman 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Norrell 

Cramer 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Nvgaard 

Cunningham 

Jarman 

O  Prien.  III. 

Curtin 

Jennings 

OHara,  111. 

Curtis,  MasK. 

Jensen 

O'Hnra.  Mich 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Joelson 

OKonskl 

Dnddarlo 

Jnhansen 

Olsen 

Dague 

Joha«:on.  Calif 

ONeill 

Daniels 

Johnson,  Md. 

Osmers 

DavLs,  John  W 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Ostertag 

Da.'-son 

Jonas 

Passman 

Dflaney 

Jone=  Ala 

Pp  tmnn 

Dp'-.t 

Jones.  Mo. 

Pflly 

Denton 

Judd 

Perkins 

Derounian 

Karsien 

Peterson 

Dcr\^inbkl 

Karth 

rior^t 

Philbln 

Savior 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Pike 

Schadeberg 

Thompson,  Tex 

Pillion 

Schenck 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Plrnle 

Scherer 

Thornberry 

Poage 

Schneebell 

Toll 

PoH 

Schweiker 

Tollefson 

Powell 

Schwengel 

Trimble 

Price 

Scott 

Tuck 

Pucinskl 

Sc^anton 

Tupper 

Quie 

Seely-Brown 

Udall 

Ribaut 

Selden 

Ullman 

Rains 

Shelley 

Utt 

Randall 

Shcppard 

Vanlk 

P.ay 

Shipley 

Van  Zandt 

Roece 

Short 

Wallhau.ser 

Reuss 

Shrlver 

Walter 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Sibal 

Watts 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Slkes 

Weaver 

Riehlman 

Slier 

Weis 

Riley 

Slsk 

We=tland 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Slack 

Whalley 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wharton 

Robl-on 

SinUh,  Iowa 

Whltener 

Rodino 

Smith,  Miss. 

Whitten 

Rogers.  Colo. 

S-nith.  Va. 

Wlckersham 

Rogers,  FHa. 

Sponce 

Wldnall 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Stnffoid 

Williams 

Rooney 

Staggers 

Willis 

Roosevelt 

Steed 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Rostenkowski 

Stephens 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Roudebush 

Stratton 

Wlnstead 

Roush 

St  ibblefield 

Wright 

Roupselot 

S' ill  Ivan 

Yates 

Rutherford 

Taber 

Young 

Ryan 

Tn.ylor 

Younger 

St  George 

Tea  true.  Ca'.if. 

Zablockl 

St.  Germain 

Teague,  Tex. 

Zelenko 

Santangelo 

Thomas 

Saund 

Thompson.  La. 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Brooks.  La. 

Grant 

O'Brien,  N  Y. 

Buckley 

Green.  Oreg 

Pllcher 

Cannon 

Halleck 

Relfel 

Colmer 

Herlong 

Roberts 

Davis, 

Hosmer 

Springer 

James  C 

Inouye 

Van  Pelt 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Vinson 

Flynt 

Llbonatl 

Fogarty 

Mason 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Llbonatl  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Q-Brlen  of  New  York  with  Mr  Springer 

Mr.  Inouye  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  with  Mr.  Beifcl. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  just  voted  $42  billion  to  protect 
this  Nation  from  destruction  by  military 
aggression  from  without.  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  which  will  cost 
not  one  cent.  It  will,  however,  go  a  long 
way  toward  protecting  this  Nation  from 
destruction  by  indirect  aggression  or 
subversion  from  within. 

Four  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cleared  the  way  for  this  legi.'Jla- 
tion.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
State  lav.'s  were  valid  which  deprived  a 
person  of  a  job  or  the  right  to  practice 
law  if  such  person  refused  to  answer 
questions  relating  to  subversive  activ- 
ities, Communist  Party  membership  or 
unethical  practices.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said,  in  effect,  that  a  Government 
agency,  from  whom  an  individual  was 
recking   a   job  or  some  other  privilege. 


had  a  right  to  ask  certain  pertinent 
questions  concerning  his  character  and 
activities.  The  Court  has  held  that  re- 
fusal to  answer  such  questions  was  suf- 
ficient reason  for  denying  the  person  the 
job  or  privilege  he  sought. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  enact  would  apply  similar 
provisions  of  these  State  laws  at  the 
Federal  level. 

In  those  ca.ses  where  a  person  refuses 
to  appear  before  a  Federal  agency  or  to 
answer  pertinent  question.^  concerning 
his  Communist  or  subversive  activities, 
this  legislation  would  put  an  end  to  a 
long  series  of  controversies  now  existing 
over  the  rights  to  obtain  and  retain  Gov- 
ernment jobs,  contracts,  passports,  li- 
censes, scholarships,  and  so  forth. 

Today,  private  industry  can  and  does 
refuse  to  employ  persons  who  will  not 
answer  questions  relative  to  their  char- 
acter, education,  and  previous  work  rec- 
ord when  applying  for  a  job.  My  bill  will 
enable  Government  to  do  likewise.  It 
will  be  an  effective  legislative  weapon  in 
our  fight  against  internal  subversion. 

For  the  information  of  tlie  Members  of 
the  Congress,  here  follows  a  digest  of  the 
four  decisions  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  April  24,  1961: 

:.  In  Nelson  aTid  Globe  v.  Co-unty  of  Los 
Angela.",  decided  April  24.  1961,  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  a  California  statute  which 
made  It  a  duty  of  any  public  employee,  when 
stimmoned  to  appear  before  an  appropriate 
local,  State,  or  Federal  agency,  to  give  perti- 
nent Information  relating  to  his  subversue 
activity.  The  California  statute  provided  for 
the  dismissal  of  any  such  employee  who 
failed  or  refused  to  appear  or  to  answer  the 
questions  authorized  and  propounded.  In 
tipholding  this  statute  the  Court  found  that 
mere  refusal  to  answer  was  a  sufBclent  basis 
for  the  discharge  of  a  public  employee. 

2  In  Konigsberg  v.  State  Bar,  Calijornia. 
decided  April  24,  1961,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  action  by  the  State  of  California  in 
refusing  to  admit  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
such  State  aii  applicant  who  refused  to 
answer  certalri  questions  relating  to  his 
Communist  Party  membership  propounded 
by  a  committee  assigned  to  determine  the 
fitness  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
practice  of  law  In  California. 

3.  In  the  case  of  In  re  Ana.ofaplo.  decided 
AprU  24,  1961,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
similar  action  by  the  State  of  Illinois  In 
refusing  to  admit  to  the  practice  of  law  In 
such  State  an  applicant  who  refused  to  an- 
swer cerlaln  questions  concerning  his  Com- 
munist Party  membership  propounded  by  a 
committee  assigned  to  determine  the  fitness 
of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  practice  of 
law  m  Illinois. 

4.  In  Cohen  v.  Hurley,  decided  April  24, 
1961,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  action 
of  the  State  of  New  York  In  disbarring  an 
attorney  previously  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  law  In  that  State  who  refused  to  answer 
certain  questions  concerning  improper 
solicitation  and  handling  of  contingent  re- 
tainers in  personal  injury  cases  propounded 
by  a  committee  assigned  to  Investigate  the 
activities  of  such  attorney  in  the  handlint: 
of  such  cases. 


I 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  atk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  on  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  today  may  have  pyermLssion  to  re- 
\ise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  and  I  fuither 


I 


1 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


This  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Committee  on  Poreitin 
Affairs  and  has  the  full  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Stato.  I  urge  its  imme- 
diate adoption. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPUBLIC    OF    CHILE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
353)  congratulating  the  Congress  of  the 
Repubhc  of  Chile  for  150  years  of  liberty 
and  democracy  on  July  4,  1961. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile  celebrates  on  July  4.  1961,  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  in- 
augural session:  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  re.\sons  the  founders 
of  the  Chilean  Congress  selected  July  4  as 
the  date  of  their  inaugural  session  was  their 
expressed  desire  to  identify  that  meeting 
with  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United 
States:   and 

Whereas  the  cause  of  Chilean  independ- 
ence received  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  Chile's  Inde- 
pendence relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries have  become  increasingly  close  and 
cordial;  and 

Whereas  Chile  and  the  United  States  have 
cooperated  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
Inter-American  system  and  to  improve  na- 
tional relations:     Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives tender  its  congratulations  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Republic  of  Chile  for  its  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Mr.  SELDEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Selden  of  Ala- 
bama: On  page  1,  amend  the  preamble  in 
the  last  line  of  the  last  clause,  by  striking 
out  the  word  "national"  and  inserting  the 
word  "international." 

Mr,  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  July  4 
will  mark  the  185th  anniversary  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  also 
marks  another  important  date  in  the 
furtherance  of  the»'cause  of  liberty.  On 
that  day,  150  years  ago,  the  Congress  of 
the  Republic  of  Chile  held  its  inaugural 
session.  July  4th  was  expressly  chosen 
for  this  first  meeting  by  those  early  lead- 
ers to  identify  that  meeting  with  the  35th 
anniversary  of  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Since  independence,  Chile  has  been 
one  of  our  closest  friends,  maintaining  a 
tradition  of  orderly  government,  an  ab- 
horrence of  totalitarianism,  and  an 
abiding  respect  for  constitutional  forms. 

This  resolution  would  tender  the  con- 
gratulations of  this  body  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Republic  of  Chile  on  this  150th 
anniversary  of  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  democracy. 


ELECTRICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  OF- 
FICE EQUIPMENT.  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Spf^aker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  ihe  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion 'H.J.  Res.  392 »  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relating 
to  electrical  and  mechanical  oflice  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  Members,  officers, 
and  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  provide  that  Membeis  hav- 
inii  constituencies  of  500,000  shall  be  en- 
titled to  an  additional  $500  worth  of 
equipment:  to  increase  the  number  of 
electric  typewriters  which  may  be  fur- 
nished Members;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
lesolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  .gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  loint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resoliecl  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Joint 
resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  furnish  certain  electrical  or 
mechanical  office  equipment  for  the  use  of 
Members,  officers,  and  rcimmittees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives",  approved  M.-irch 
25,  1953,  as  amended  (2  USC  112a  (b)), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,500  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereo  "$2,500.  except  that  in 
the  case  of  any  Member  the  population  of 
whose  constituency  is  five  hundred  thousand 
or  more  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  value  of  such  equipment  shall 
not  exceed   $3,000   at   any   one   time." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Joint  re.solution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
furnish  certain  electrical  or  mechanical  office 
equipment  for  the  use  of  Members,  officers, 
and  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives", approved  March  25,  1953.  as  amended 
(2  U.S.C.  112a-l),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two  electric  typewriters."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "three  electric  typewriters, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  Member  the 
population  of  whose  constituency  is  five 
hundred  thousand  or  more  as  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Clerk  shall 
furnish  for  use  in  the  office  of  such  Member 
not  to  exceed  four  electric  typewriters.' 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


company  the  bill  iH,R.  6027 1  to  improve 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  by  increas- 
ing the  minimum  benefits  and  aged 
widows  benefits  and  by  making  addi- 
tional persons  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  furtiier  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disaurccing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  IS.  19221  entitled  'An  act  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housiiig  for 
moderate-  and  low-income  families,  to 
promote  orderly  urban  development,  to 
extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing.  urban  renewal,  and  community 
facilitie.'=.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
conciinence  of  the  Hou.se  is  requested: 

S.  Con  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
make  a  correction  in  the  enrollment  of 
S.  1922,  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 

The  me.s.sau:e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.se  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
bill  <HR.  5723 1  entitled  "An  act  to  ex- 
tend the  veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct 
home  loan  program  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  veterans"  direct  loan 
program." 


SOCIAL     SECURITY      AMENDMENTS 
OF    1961 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  to  ac- 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1961— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr,  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <S. 
1922  >  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  moderate  and  low  income  fami- 
lies, to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama  I  Mr.  Rains  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
aie  as  follows: 

C<  INFERENCE    REPORT     (H.    RePT      NO      602) 

The  commltt'e  of  cr)nferencc  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  |S.  1922) 
to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  mod- 
erate and  low  income  families,  to  promote  or- 
derly urban  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, and  community  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follow.s : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment  to   the   amendment  of  the   House  and 


agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
fellows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
us  the  'Hou.'iing  Act  of  1961'. 

■  TITLE    I  —  NEW    HOUSING    PHOGRAMS 

"Housing  for  moderate  income  families 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amciided  by — 

"(1)  inserting  before  the  text  of  such  sec- 
tion a  section  heading  as  follows: 

"  'Housing  for  moderate  income  and  displaced 
families' , 

"(2)  .'■-trlklng  out  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(a)  This  section  is  designed  to  a.sslst 
private  Industry  in  providing  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  families  and  fam- 
ilies displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas  or 
as  a  result  of  governmental  action.': 

"(3)  Inserting  In  subsection  (b)  after  "any 
mortgage'  the  following:  '(Including  ad- 
vances during  construction  on  mortgages 
covering  property  of  the  character  described 
in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section) '; 

"(4)  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)(2) 
"(A)  not  to  exceed'  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  'other  prepaid  expenses'  and  Inserl- 
irg  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '(A)  not  to 
exceed  (1)  $11,000  in  the  case  of  a  property 
upon  which  there  is  located  a  dwelling  de- 
signed principally  for  a  single-family  resi- 
dence, (11)  118,000  in  the  ciu^e  of  a  property 
upon  which  there  Is  located  a  dwelling  de- 
signed principally  for  a  two-family  re.sidence, 
(IIU  $27,000  In  the  case  of  a  property  upon 
which  there  is  located  a  dwelling  designed 
prlncipay»>for  a  tlirec-famlly  residence,  or 
(iv)  t33,OOC  in  the  case  of  a  property  upon 
which  there  is  located  a  dwelling  designed 
pr.ncipally  for  a  four-family  residence:  Pro- 
vided, That  a  mortgage  secured  by  property 
upon  which  there  Is  located  a  dwelling  de- 
signed prlncipmlly  for  a  two-,  three-,  or  four- 
family  residence  shall  not  be  InEured  under 
this  section  except  In  the  care  of  a  dwelling 
for  occupancy  by  a  family  displaced  from  an 
urban  renewal  area  or  as  a  result  of  gov- 
ernmental action:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Commissioner  may  increase  the  fore- 
going amounts  to  not  to  exceed  $15,000, 
$25,000,  $32,000,  and  $38,000,  respectively,  in 
any  geographical  area  where  he  finds  that 
cost  levels  sc  require;  and  (B)  not  to  exceed 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property  (as  of 
the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  In- 
Burance)  :  Provided,  That  (i)  if  the  mort- 
grgor  is  the  owner  and  an  occupant  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  insurance,  (1)  in 
the  case  of  a  family  displaced  from  an  urban 
renewal  area  or  as  a  result  of  Government 
action,  he  shall  have  paid  on  account  of  the 
property  at  least  $200  in  the  case  of  a  single- 
family  dwelling,  $400  In  the  case  of  a  two- 
family  dwelling,  $600  in  the  case  of  a  three- 
family  dwelling,  and  $800  In  the  case  of  a 
four-family  dwelling,  or  i2)  In  the  case  of 
any  other  family,  he  shall  have  paid  on  ac- 
count of  the  property  at  least  3  per  centum 
of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  its  ac- 
quisition cost;  which  amount  in  either  in- 
stance may  include  amounts  to  cover  set- 
tlement costs  and  initial  payments  for  taxes, 
hazard  insurance,  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
mium, and  other  prepaid  expenses:  or  (11) 
in  the  case  of  repair  and  rehabilitation,  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  repair  and  re- 
habilitation and  the  Commissioner's  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  property  before  re- 
pair and  rehabllitntion.  except  that  In  no 
case  Involving  refinancii^g  shall  such  mort- 
gage exceed  such  estimated  cost  of  repair 
ar.d  rehabilitation  and  the  amount  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner)  required  to 
refinance  existing  indebtedness  secured  by 
the  property'; 


"(5)  striking  out  the  last  proviso  In  sub- 
BCCtion    (d)  (2)  ; 

"(6)  striking  out  subsection  (d»(3)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(3)  if  executed  by  a  mortgagor  which  is 
a  public  body  or  agency  (and  which  certifies 
that  it  is  'not  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  the  United  States  exclusively  pursuant 
to  tlie  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937) ,  a 
cooperative  (including  an  Investor -sponsor 
who  meets  such  requirements  as  the  Com- 
missk-ncr  may  Impose  to  assure  that  the  con- 
sumer Interest  Is  protected),  or  a  limited 
dividend  corporation  [U-s  defined  by  the  Com- 
mis.'^ioncr ) ,  or  a  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion or  association  regulated  or  supervi.'^ed 
under  Federal  or  State  laws  or  by  political 
EUbdlviFions  of  States,  or  agencies  thereof,  or 
by  the  Commissioner  under  a  regulatory 
agreeincr, t  or  otherwise,  as  to  rents,  charges, 
and  methods  of  operation,  in  such  form  and 
in  such  manner  as  in  the  opmion  of  the 
Comn.issioner  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
thl.';  section— 

"  ■(!)    not  exceed  $12,500,000; 

"•(li)  not  exceed  for  such  part  of  such 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attributable  to 
dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  Im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commissioner) , 
$2,250  per  room  (or  $8,500  per  family  unit 
If  tl-e  nu:nber  of  rooms  In  such  property  or 
project  Is  less  than  four  per  family  unit), 
except  that  the  Coinmlsfloner  may  in  his 
dl-screticn  Increase  the  di^llar  amount  limita- 
tion of  $2,250  per  room  to  not  to  exceed 
82,750  per  ro<.m,  and  the  dollar  amount 
limitation  of  $8,500  per  family  unit  to  not 
to  exceed  $9,0C0  per  family  unit,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  compensate  for  higher  costs  m- 
cldent  to  the  construction  of  elevator-type 
structures  of  sound  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  design,  and  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  Increase  any  of  the  foregoing 
doU.ir  amount  limitations  contained  in  this 
paragraph  by  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  room 
without  reeard  to  the  number  of  rooms  being 
less  than  four,  or  four  or  more.  In  any  geo- 
graphical area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levtls 
so  require;  and 

"'(ill)  not  exceed  (1)  in  the  case  of  new 
construction,  the  amoiuit  which  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  will  be  the  replacement 
cost  of  the  property  or  project  when  the 
proposed  Improvements  are  completed  ithe 
replacement  cost  may  Include  the  land,  the 
proposed  physical  Improvements,  utilities 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  archi- 
tect's fees,  taxes.  Interest  during  construc- 
tion, and  other  miscellaneous  charges  in- 
cident to  construction  and  approved  by  Uie 
Commissioner),  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  re- 
pair and  rehabilitation,  the  sum  of  the  esti- 
the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  property  before  repair  and  rehablUta- 
mated  cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation  and 
tlon:  Provided.  That  in  no  case  Involving 
refinancing  shall  such  mortgage  exceed  such 
estimated  cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation 
and  the  amount  (as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner)  required  to  refinance  exist- 
ing indebtedness  secured  by  the  property  or 
project:  Provided  further,  That  such  prop- 
erty or  project,  when  constructed,  or  re- 
paired and  rehabilitated,  shall  be  for  use 
as  a  rental  or  cooperative  project,  and  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  or  families 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  other  gov- 
ernmental action  shall  be  eligible  for  oc- 
cupancy in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions and  procedures  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  and  the  Commissioner 
may  adopt  such  requirements  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  desirable  regarding  consulta- 
tion with  local  public  offlciala  where  such 
consultation  is  appropriate  by  reason  of  the 
relationship  of  such  project  to  projects  un- 
der other  local  programs;  or'; 

"(7)  striking  out  In  subsection  fd)  (4) 
'which  is  not  a  nonprofit  organization'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'other  than  a  mort- 
gagor referred  to  In  subsection  (d)  (3)'; 


"(8)  striking  out  subsection  (d)(4)(u) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following, 

"■(11)  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  the 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attributable 
to  dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior-land  Im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner), $2,250  per  room  (or  $8,500  per  fam- 
ily unit  if  the  number  of  rooms  in  such 
property  or  project  is  less  than  four  per  fam- 
ily unit),  except  that  the  Commissioner  may 
in  his  di.=  crctii;n  Increase  the  dollar  amount 
limitation  of  $2,250  per  room  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,750  per  room,  and  the  dollar  amount 
hmltation  of  $8,500  per  family  unit  to  not 
to  exceed  $9,000  per  family  unit,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  compensate  for  higher  costs  Inci- 
dent to  the  construction  of  elevator  type 
structures  of  sound  standards  of  construc- 
tion ar.ca^esign.  and  except  that  the  Com- 
mvsslonef  may  increase  any  of  the  foregoing 
dollar  amount  limitations  contained  In  this 
paragraph  by  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  room 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  be- 
ing less  than  four,  or  four  or  more,  in  any 
geographical  area  where  he  finds  that  cost 
levels  so  reqtiire;'; 

"(9)  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)f4) 
(Iv)  nil  that  follows  '(iv)'  down  through 
'And  provided  further'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'not  exceed  90  per 
centum  nf  the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the  Commis- 
sioner's estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property 
before  repair  and  rehabilitation  if  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  mortgage  are  to  be  used  for  the 
repair  and  rehabilitation  of  a  property  or 
project:  Provided.  That  In  no  case  involving 
refinancing  shall  such  mortgage  exceed  such 
estimated  cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation 
and  the  amount  (as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner)  required  to  refinance  exist- 
ing Indebtedness  secured  by  the  property  or 
project:   Promded  further'; 

"(10)  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (d)(4),  striking  out  in  subsec- 
tion (duSi  'provide  for  complete  amortiza- 
tion' and  all  that  foUows  down  through 
•lesser:',  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  sub?rction  (d)(5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thTPof  •;  and',  and  adding  after  subsection 
('1 '  I  5)  the  following: 

"'.6 1  provide  for  complete  amortization 
by  periodic  payments  within  such  terms  as 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe,  but  as  to 
mortgages  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)(2)  not  to  exceed  from  the 
date  of  the  beginning  of  amortization  of  the 
mortgage  i  i )  40  years  in  the  case  of  a  family 
displaced  from  an  urban  renewal  area  or  as 
a  result  of  governmental  action,  (11)  35 
years  in  the  case  of  any  other  family  if  the 
mortgage  is  approved  for  insurance  prior  to 
construction,  except  that  the  period  in  such 
case  may  be  increased  to  not  more  than  40 
yeiirs  where  the  mortgagor  is  an  owner- 
occupant  of  the  property  and  is  not  able, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  to 
make  the  required  payments  under  a  mort- 
gage having  a  shorter  amortization  period, 
and  (ill)  30  years  in  the  case  of  any  other 
fajnlly  where  the  mortgage  Is  not  approved 
for  Insurance  prior  to  construction:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  mortgage  insured  under 
subsection  (d)(2)  shall  have  a  maturity 
exceeding  three-quarters  of  the  Commission- 
er's estimate  of  the  remaining  economic  life 
of  the   building  improvements." 

"(11)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (d)(5)  the  folfewlng: 
Provided,  That  a  mortgage  Insured  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  (3)  shall  bear 
Interest  (exclxislve  of  any  premium  charges 
for  Insurance  and  service  charge,  if  any)  at 
not  less  than  the  annual  rate  of  Interest 
determined,  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner,  by  estimating  the  average 
market  yield  to  maturity  on  all  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
and  by  adjusting  such  yield  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  and  there  shall 
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be  no  differentiation  in  tlie  rate  of  inheres* 
charged  tinder  this  proviso  as  between  mort- 
gagors under  subsection  (d)(3)  on  the  basis 
of  differences  in  the  types  or  classes  of  such 
mortgagors'; 

"(12)  Inserting  the  following  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (f )  :  'A  property  or  project  cov- 
ered by  a  mortgage  insured  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)(3)  or  (dM4)  shall 
include  five  or  more  family  units.  The  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  ad  ipt  such  pro- 
cedures and  requirements  as  ne  determines 
are  desirable  to  assiire  that  the  dwelling  ac- 
commodations provided  under  this  section 
are  available  to  families  displaced  from  ur- 
ban renewal  areas  or  as  a  result  of  govern- 
mental action.  Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner,  in  order 
to  assist  further  the  provision  of  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  incoine  families,  in  his  dis- 
cretion and  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  may  insure  a  mortgage  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  ( d )  ( 3  ) 
of  this  section  as  In  effect  after  the  date  ot 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  with 
no  premium  charge,  with  a  reduced  premium 
charge,  or  with  a  premium  charge  for  such 
period  or  periods  during  the  time  the  insur- 
ance is  in  effect  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine,  and  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse 
the  Section  ■221  Housing  Insurance  Fund  for 
any  net  losses  in  connection  with  such  in- 
surance. No  mortgage  shall  be  insured  under 
subsection  (d)(2)  or  (d)(4)  after  July  1. 
1963.  or  under  subsection  (d)(3)  after  July 
1.  1965.  except  pursuant  to  a  commitment 
to  Insure  before  that  date,  or  except  a  mort- 
gage covering  property  wliich  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  will  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  families  displaced  from  urban 
renewal  areas  or  as  a  result  of  governmentol 
action.'; 

"(13)  redesignating  paragraph  i3)  of  sub- 
section (g)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting 
after  paragraph  (2)  of  stibsection  (g)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"'(3)  as  to  mortgages  .meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  which  are  insured 
or  initially  endorsed  for  insurance  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 1  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  in  his  discretion,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  may  make  payments  pursuant  to 
such  paragraphs  in  cash  or  in  debentures  (as 
provided  in  the  mortgage'  insurance  con- 
tr.tct).  or  may  acquire  a  mortgage  loan  that 
is  in  default  and  the  security  therefor  upon 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  in  cash  or  in 
debentures  ( as  provided  in  the  mortgage 
insurance  contract)  of  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan 
plus  any  accrued  Interest  and  any  advances 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  and  made 
previously  by  the  mortgagee  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  mortgage,  and  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  such  mortgage  by  the 
Commissioner  the  mortgagee  shall  have  no 
further  rights,  liabilities,  or  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  loan  or  the  security  for  the 
loan.  The  appropriate  provisions  of  sections 
204  and  207  relating  to  the  issuance  of 
debentures  shall  apply  with  respect  to  de- 
bentures issued  luider  this  paragraph,  and 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  sections  204 
and  207  relating  to  the  rights,  liabilities, 
and  obligations  of  a  mortgagee  shall  apply 
witli  respect  to  the  Commissioner  when  he 
h.is  acquired  an  insured  mortgage  under  this 
paragraph,  in  accordance  with  and  subject 
to  regulations  (modifying  such  provisions  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  render  their  applica- 
tion for  such  purposes  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective) which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
d^mmissioner,  except  that  as  applied  to 
niortgages  so  acquired  (A)   all  references  in 


section  204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed 
to  refer  to  the  Section  221  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund.  (B)  all  references  in  section  204 
to  section  203  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to 
this  section,  and  iCi  all  references  in  sec- 
tion 207  to  the  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  the 
Housing  Fund,  or  the  Fund  shall  l>e  con- 
strued to  refer  to  the  Section  221  Housing 
Insurance  Fund;  or': 

"(14)  s'riklng  out  in  paragraph  (4i  of 
subsection  (g)  (as  redesignated  by  the  pre- 
ceding ppragraph)  the  phrase  "this  para- 
graph i;))'.  each  place  it  appears,  and  In- 
.?ertlng  m   l.ou  thereof  'this  paragraph':   and 

■■(15)  msf-rtiiig  in  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  ihi  after  'cash  adjustments,'  the 
following:   'cash  payments.'. 

■■ib)  Serti  in  101  ic)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  IS  amended  by  — 

■■(l)  striking  out  "under  section  220  or 
22i'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'under 
section  2'20  or  section  221(d)(3)': 

"(2)  striking  out  of  section  220(d),  or 
under  section  221  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  us  amended,  if  the  mortgaged  property 
is  in  an  area  de.-;cribert  in  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 221(a)  of  said  Act.  or  in  a  community 
referred  to  in  clause?  (2)(B)  of  said  section' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'of  section 
220(d)    of   the    National    Housing   Act';    and 

"(3)  striking  out  clause  (ill)  and  renum- 
bering clause  (iv)  as  clause  lili). 

"(C)  Section  305  of  the  Natiornl  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  iliereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

'■"(h)  Notwithstanding  clause  '2)  of  sec- 
tion 302(b)  and  any  provision  of  this  Act 
which  is  inconsistent  with  this  subsection, 
the  Association  is  authorized  (subject  to 
Presidential  action  as  provided  m  subsec- 
tion (a),  as  limited  by  subsection  (O)  to 
purchase  pursuant  to  commitments  or 
otherwise,  and  to  service,  sell,  or  otherwise 
deal  in.  mortgages  insured  under  the  pro- 
visions  of  section  221(d)(3)    of   this  Act." 

"(d)  Section  223  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(b)  as  stibsection  (c).  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  without  regard  to  lim- 
itations upon  eligibility  contained  in  section 
221,  the  Commis.'^loner  may  in  his  discretion 
Instue  under  section  221(dii3)  any  mort- 
gage executed  by  a  mortgagor  of  the  charac- 
ter described  therein  wliere  such  mortgage  Is 
given  to  refinance  a  mortga^'e  covering  an 
existing  property  or  project  (other  than  a 
one-  to  four-family  structure)  located  in  an 
urban  renewal  area,  if  tlie  Commissioner 
finds  that  such  insurance  will  facilitate  the 
occupancy  of  dwelling  units  in  the  property 
or  project  by  families  of  low  or  moderate  In- 
come or  families  displaced  from  an  urban 
renewal  area  or  displaced  as  a  result  of  gov- 
ernmentiil  action.' 

"Home  improvement  and  rehabilitation 
loans 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  220  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  the  provisos  in  subsec- 
tions (d)(3)(A)(l)  and  (d)  (3)  (B)  ( 11)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  subsection 
the  following:  ':  Provided.  That  in  the  case 
of  properties  otiier  thaii  new  construction, 
the  foregoing  limitations  upon  the  amoinU 
of  the  mortgage  shall  be  based  upon  the 
sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  repair  and  re- 
habilitation and  the  Commissioners  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  property  before  re- 
pair and  rehabilitation  rather  than  uix)n  the 
Commissioner"s  estimate  of  the  replacement 
cost:  Provided  further.  That  in  no  case  in- 
volving refinancing  shall  such  mortgage  ex- 
ceed such  estimated  cost  of  repair  and  re- 
habilitation and  the  amount  (as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner)  required  U)  refinance 
existing  indebtedness  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty or  project"; 


"(2)  striking  out  'mortgage  insurance'  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'loan  and  mortgage  insurance';  and 

"(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing subsection  : 

'■•(h)(li  To  assist  further  in  the  conser- 
vation, improvement,  repair,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  property  hx^ated  in  the  area  of  an 
urban  renewal  project,  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  to 
make  commitments  to  insure  and  to  instire 
home  inipro .  cmom  loans  (including  ad- 
vances during  construction  ctr  improvement) 
m;ide  by  tlnancial  instiiutions  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  "home 
improvement  loan"  means  a  loan,  advance  of 
credit,  or  purcliase  of  an  obllguiujii  repre- 
senting a  loan  or  ad\  ance  of  credit  made  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  improvement 
of  an  existing  structure  (or  In  connection 
with  an  existing  structure)  which  was  con- 
structed not  less  than  ten  years  prior  to  the 
making  of  stub  loan,  advance,  or  purchase, 
and  wliich  is  u.sed  or  will  be  used  primarily 
for  residential  purposes:  Provided.  That  .i 
home  improvement  loan  shall  include  a  loan, 
advance,  jr  purchase  with  respect  to  the  im- 
proveinent  of  a  structure  whlcli  was  con- 
structed less  than  ten  ye.irs  prior  to  the 
making  of  such  loan,  adv.uice.  or  purchase  if 
the  proceeds  are  or  will  be  used  primarily 
for  major  structural  improvements,  or  to 
correct  defects  which  were  not  known  at  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  the  structure  or 
which  were  caused  by  lire,  flood,  windstorm, 
or  other  casualty.  ■Improvement"  me.ms 
conservation,  repair,  restoration,  rehabilita- 
tion, conversion,  alteration,  enlargement,  or 
remodeling;  and  "financial  institution' 
means  a  lender  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  eligible  for  Insurance  under  sec- 
tion 2  or  a  mortgagee  approved  under  section 
203(b)(1). 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  home  improvement  loan 
shall— 

"  '(i)  not  exceed  the  Commissioner's  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  improvement,  or  $10,000 
per  family  unit,  whichever  is  the  lesser: 

•  "(ii)  be  limited  to  an  amount  which 
when  added  to  any  outstanding  indebted- 
ness related  to  the  property  (as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner)  creates  a  total  out- 
standing indebtedness  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  provided  in  subsection  (d)  (3) 
for  properties  (of  the  same  type  i  other  than 
new  construction; 

"'(ill)  bear  interest  at  not  to  exceed  a 
rate  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  but 
not  in  excess  of  6  per  centum  per  annum 
of  the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation 
outstanding  at  any  time,  and  such  other 
charges  (including  such  service  charges,  ap- 
praisal, inspection,  and  other  fees)  ;is  may 
be  approvetl  by  the  Commissioner; 

■'  '(Iv)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years  from  the  beginning  of  amortization  of 
the  loan  or  three-quarters  of  the  remaining 
economic  life  of  the  structure,  whichever  is 
the  les.ser; 

'  '(V)  comply  with  such  other  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe;  and 

"'(vii  represent  the  obligation  of  a  bor- 
rower who  Is  the  owner  of  the  property  im- 
proved, or  a  lessee  of  the  property  under  a 
lease  for  not  less  than  99  years  which  is  re- 
newable or  under  a  lease  having  a  period  of 
not  less  than  50  years  to  run  from  the  date 
of  the  loan 

"■'(3)  Any  home  improvement  loan  in- 
sured under  this  subsection  may  be  re- 
financed and  extended  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe,   but   in   no   event    for 


an  additional  amount  or  term  In  excess  of 
the  maximum  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section. 

"'"(4)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  separate 
Section  220  Home  Improvement  Account  to 
be  maintained  under  the  Section  220  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund  and  to  be  used  by  the 
Commissioner  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  transfer 
to  such  Account  the  sura  of  $1,000,000  from 
the  War  Housing  Insurance  Fund  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  602  of 
this  Act.  Any  premium  charges,  and  ap- 
praisal and  other  fees  received  on  account 
of  the  Insurance  of  any  home  Improvement 
loan  accepted  for  insurance  under  this  sub- 
.  section,  and  the  receipts  derived  from  the 
sMf,  collection,  deposit,  or  compromise  of 
OH^y  evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  prop- 
erty, or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  the 
Commissioner  In  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  insurance  under  this  subsection, 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Section  220  Home 
Improvement  Account.  Insurance  claims 
luider  this  subsection  and  expenses  incurred 
in  the  handling,  management,  renovation, 
and  disposal  of  any  properties  acquired  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  charged  to  the  Section  220  Home 
Improvement  Account.  General  expenses  of 
operation  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration BJid  other  expenses  incurred  under 
this  subsection  may  be  charged  to  the  Sec- 
tion 220  Home  Improvement  Account. 
Moneys  In  the  Account  not  needed  for  the 
current  operation  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Account, 
or  invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of. 
or  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  protect  the  solvency  of 
the  Section  220  Home  Improvement  Account, 
adequate  security  shall  l>e  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  loans  Insured  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner 
may  require. 

"'(5)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
fix  a  premium  charge  for  the  Insurance  of 
home  improvement  loans  under  this  subsec- 
tion but  In  the  case  of  any  such  loan  such 
charge  sh.iU  not  be  less  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  nor  more  than  an  amount  equivalent 
to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount 
of  the  principal  obligation  of  the  loan  out- 
standing at  any  time,  without  taking  Into 
account  delinquent  payments  or  prepay- 
ments. Such  premium  charges  shall  be  pay- 
able by  the  financial  Institution  either  in 
cash  or  in  debentures  (at  par  plus  accrued 
Interest)  Issued  by  the  Commissioner  as 
obligations  of  the  Section  220  Home  Im- 
provement Account,  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the 
Commissioner  may  require  the  payment  of 
one  or  more  such  premium  charges  at  the 
time  the  loan  is  insured,  at  such  discount 
rate  as  he  may  prescribe  not  in  excess  of  the 
interest  rate  specified  in  the  loan.  If  the 
Commissioner  finds  upon  presentation  of  a 
loan  for  insurance  and  the  tender  of  the 
initial  premium  charge  or  charges  so  re- 
quired that  the  loan  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  such  loan  may  be 
accepted  for  Insurance  by  endorsement  or 
otherwise  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe. In  the  event  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  any  loan  accepted  for  insurance  un- 
der this  subsection  Is  paid  In  full  prior  to 
the  maturity  dat*.  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  refund  to  the  financial  institu- 
tion for  the  account  of  the  borrower  all.  or 
such  portions  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
equitable,  of  the  current  unearned  premium 
charges  theretofore  paid. 

"  "(6)  In  cases  of  defaults  on  loan";  Insured 
under  this  subsection,  upon  receiving  notice 
of  default,  the  Commissioner,  In  accordance 


with  such  reg^atlons  as  he  may  prescribe, 
may  acquire"  the  loan  and  any  security 
therefor  upon  payment  to  the  financial  In- 
stitution in  cash  or  In  debentures  (as  pro- 
vided In  the  loan  Insurance  contract)  of  a 
total  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  loan,  plus  any  accrued  Inter- 
est, any  advances  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner made  previously  by  the  financial  in- 
stitution under  the  provisions  of  the  loan 
instruments,  and  reimbursement  for  such 
collection  costs,  court  costs,  and  attorney 
fees  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

■■(7)  Debentures  Isstied  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  executed  in  the  name  of  the 
Scctlo;i  220  Home  Improvement  Account  as 
ob'.ipor.  shall  be  signed  by  the  Commissioner, 
by  either  his  written  or  engraved  signature, 
shall  be  negotiable,  and  shall  be  dated  as  of 
the  date  tiie  loan  is^assigned  to  the  Com- 
mi.ssioner  and  shall  bear  interest  from  that 
diite.  They  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  es- 
ta'oiished  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to 
sect'on  224.  payable  semiannvially  on  the  1st 
day  of  January  and  the  1st  day  of  July  of 
e:ich  year,  and  shall  mature  ten  years  after 
their  date  of  issuance.  They  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  as  provided  in  section  207(1) 
with  re.spect  to  debentures  issued  under  that 
section.  They  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Sec- 
tion 220  Home  Impro\ement  Account  which 
siiall  be  primarily  liable  therefor  and  they 
shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally  guaran- 
teed as  to  pnncip;il  and  Interest  by  the 
United  .'ii.ites.  and  the  guaranty  shall  be  e\- 
press'-d  on  the  face  of  the  debentures.  In 
the  event  the  Section  220  Home  Improve- 
ment Atcount  falls  to  pay  upon  demand, 
wlien  due.  the  principal  of  or  interest  on  any 
debentures  so  gu.>r:%iiteed.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  holders  the 
amount  thereof  which  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  1 1:1  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
thereup.in.  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  siiall 
succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  holders  of 
sucli  debentures.  Debentures  issued  under 
tills  subsection  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
denominations  In  multiples  of  $50.  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
shall  include  such  provisions  for  redemption, 
if  any,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  tlie  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  they  may  be  in  coupon 
or  registered  form.  Any  difference  between 
the  amount  of  tiie  debentures  to  which  the 
fin;ir.cial  institution  is  entitled,  and  the  ag- 
gregate face  value  of  the  debentures  issued, 
not  t<j  exceed  $50.  shall  be  adjusted  by  the 
p.'.ymcnt  of  cash  by  the  Commissioner  to 
tlie  financial  institution  from  the  Section 
220  Home  Improvement  Account. 

•"'(8)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c), 
( d  I ,  and  ( h  )  of  section  2  shall  apply  to  home 
improvement  loans  insured  under  this  sub- 
section, and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  references  in  subsections  (c) ,  (d  1 . 
and  )h)  of  section  2  to  "this  section"  or 
""this  title"  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this 
subsection 

"""(9)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  no  home  improvement 
loan  executed  in  connection  with  the  im- 
pro\ement  of  a  structure  for  use  as  rental 
accommodations  for  --five  or  more  families 
shall  be  insured  under  this  subsection  unless 
the  borrower  has  agreed  (1)  to  certify,  upon 
completion  of  the  improvement  and  prior 
to  final  endorsement  of  the  loan,  either  that 
the  actual  cost  of  improvement  equaled  or 
ex?cedcd  the  proceeds  of  the  home  improve- 
ment loan,  or  the  amount  by  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  exceed  the  actual  cost, 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  (11)  to  pay  forth- 
with to  the  financial  Institution,  for  appli- 
cation to  the  reduction  of  the  prlnclp:^  of 
th"  lo.m.  the  amount,  if  any.  certified  to 
b;  In  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  improve- 
ment. Upon  the  Commlssloner"s  appriival 
of    the    borrower's    certification   as   required 


under  this  paragraph,  the  certification  shall 
be  final  and  incontestable,  except  for  fraud 
or  material  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  the  borrower. 

"(B)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  'actual  cost '  means  the  cost  to  the 
borrower  of  the  Improvementp  Including  the 
amounts  paid  for  labor,  materials,  constrvic- 
tion  contracts,  off -site  public  utilities,  streets, 
organization  and  legal  expenses,  such  alloca- 
tions of  general  overhead  Items  as  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Commissioner,  and  other 
Items  of  expense  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, plus  a  reasc.nable  allowance  for  build- 
er s  profit  if  the  b-irrower  is  also  the  builder, 
as  defined  by  the  Commissioner,  and  ex- 
cluding the  amount  of  any  kickbacks,  re- 
bates, or  trade  discounts  received  in  connec- 
tion with  the  improvement. 

"■(10)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized and  empowered  )  1 )  to  make  expenditures 
and  advances  out  of  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  to  preserve  and  protect  his 
Interest  in  any  security  for.  or  the  lien  or 
priority  of  the  lien  securing,  any  loan  or 
other  indebtedness  owing  to.  Insured  by,  or 
acquired  by  the  Commissioner  or  by  the 
United  States  under  this  subsection,  or  sec- 
tion 2  or  203(k);  and  (il)  to  bid  for  and  to 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  other  sale  or 
otherwise  acquire  property  pledged,  mort- 
gaged, conveyed,  attached,  or  levied  upon 
to  secure  the  payment  of  any  loan  01  other 
indebtedness  owing  to  or  acquired  by  the 
Comn-.  sfioncr  or  by  the  United  States  under 
this  subsection,  or  section  2  or  203(k).  Tlie 
authority  conferred  by  this  paragraph  may 
be  exercised  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence 
of  rcction  204(  g)  ." 

"(b)  Section  203  of  the  National  Housing 
A(  t  Is  amended  by — 

■  (1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (e)  "of  the 
mortgage"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  of 
the  loan  or  mortgage"; 

■■(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (ei  ap- 
proved mortgagee'  each  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'approved  financial 
institution  or  approved  mortgagee';  and 

"(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing subsection : 

"  '(k)  To  supplement  the  mortgage  Insur- 
ance provisions  of  this  section  Jn  order  to 
assist  the  conservation,  improvement,  and 
alteration  of  housing,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  make  commitments  to  insure 
and  to  insure  a  home  Improvement  loan 
(Including  advances  during  construction  or 
improvement)  under  this  subsection  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  220 
(h).  except  that  (1)  the  structures  improved 
shall  be  designed  for  occupancy  by  not  more 
than  four  familie.s  and  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  located  in  the  area  of  an  urban  re- 
newal project,  (2)  the  Commissioner  shall 
find  that  the  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  loan  is  executed  Is  economically  sound. 
(3)  all  funds  received  and  all  disbursements 
made  shall  be  credited  or  charged,  as  appro- 
priate, to  a  separate  Section  203  Home  Im- 
provement Account  to  be  maintained  as 
hereinafter  provided  under  the  Mutual 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund,  and  (4)  insurance 
benefits  shall  be  paid  In  debentures  exe- 
cuted in  the  name  of  the  Section  203  Home 
Improvement  Account.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall  have 
all  the  authority  provided  In  section  220(h). 
Debentures  issued  with  respect  to  loans  In- 
sured under  this  subsection  shall  be  issued 
in  accordance  with  sections  220ihi(6)  and 
220ih)(7).  except  that  as  applied  to  those 
loans  references  in  section  220(h]  to  "this 
subsection"  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to 
this  section  203ik) .  references  to  the  .Section 
220  Home  Improvement  Account  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  to  the  Section  203  Home 
Improvement  Account,  and  references  to  the 
Section  220  Housing  Insurance  Fund  shall 
be  construed  to  refer  to  the  Mutual  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Fund.     All  of  the  provisions 
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In  section  220(h)(4)  relative  to  the  Sec- 
tion 220  Home  Improvement  Account  shall 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  Section  203 
Home  Improvement  Account.  There  Is  here- 
by created  a  separate  Section  203  Home  Im- 
provement Account  under  the  Mutual  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Fund  which  shall  be  used 
by  the  Commissioner  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  the  Commissioner  Ls  authorized 
to  transfer  to  such  Account  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  from  the  War  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  602  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of 
section  205(c)  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
loans  insured  under  this  subsection.' 

"(C)  Section  302(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  'For 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  "mort- 
gages" shall  be  Inclusive  of  any  mortgages  or 
other  loans  insured  under  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Housing  Act.' 

"Experimental  housing  mortgage   insurance 

"Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  section: 

"  'Experimental  hou.ung 

"  'Sec.  233.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  in  lower- 
ing housing  costs  and  improving  housing 
standards,  quality,  livability,  or  durability 
or  neighborhood  design  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  advanced  housing  technology,  or  ex- 
perimental property  standards,  the  CommLs- 
sioner  is  authorized  to  insure  and  to  make 
commitments  to  insure,  under  this  section, 
mortgage^  (Including,  in  the  case  of  mort- 
gages insured  under  subsection  (b)(2)  of 
this  section,  advances  on  such  mortgages 
during  construction )  secured  by  properties 
including  dwellings  involving  the  utiliza- 
tion and  testing  of  advanced  technology  in 
housing  design,  materials,  or  construction,  or 
experimental  property  standards  for  neigh- 
borhood design  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  ( 1 )  the  property  is  an  acceptable 
risk,  giving  consideration  to  the  need  for 
testing  advanced  housing  technology  or  ex- 
perimental property  standards.  (2)  the  utili- 
zation and  testing  of  the  advanced  tech- 
nology or  experimental  property  standards 
Involved  will  provide  data  or  experience 
which  the  Conrunissioner  deems  to  be  signif- 
icant in  reducing  housing  costs  cr  improv- 
ing housing  standards,  quality,  livability,  or 
durability,  or  Improving  neighborhood  de- 
sign, anrt  (3)  the  mortgages  are  eligible  for 
Insuranc  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  under  any  further  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  establish  the  acceptability  of 
the  mortgages  for  insurance. 

"'(b)  To  be  ellgit(le  for  insurance  under 
this  section  a  mortgage  shall — 

■■■(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
203ib),  except  tnat  the  maximum  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  as  computed  un- 
der clauses  (i),  dii.  and  (Hi)  of  section  203 
(b)f2)  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  cf  the  cost 
of  replacing  the  property  using  comparable 
conventional  design,  materials,  and  construc- 
tion rather  than  value,  and  the  proviso  in 
section  203ib)(8)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  mortgages  insured  under  this  section;   or 

"  ■  (  2 )  meet  the  requirements  of  section  207 
I  b )  and  section  207(C).  except  that  the  max- 
imum principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage 
as  computed  under  section  207(C)(2)  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's estimate  of  the  cost  of  replacing  the 
pr  jperty  using  comparable  conventional  de- 
sign, materials,  and  construction  rather  than 
value. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  may  enter  into 
such  contracts,  agreements,  and  financial 
undertakings  with  the  mortgagor  and  others 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  may 
expend    available    funds    for   such   purposes, 


Including  the  correction  (when  he  deter- 
mines it  necessary  to  protect  the  occupants) , 
at  any  time  subsequent  to  Insurance  of  a 
mortgage,  of  defects  or  failures  in  the  dwell- 
ings which  the  Commissioner  hnds  are 
caused  by  or  related  to  the  advanced  housing 
technology  utilized  in  their  design  or  con- 
struction or  experimental  property  standards. 

"'(d)  The  Commissioner  may  make  such 
investigations  and  analyses  of  data,  and  pub- 
lish and  distribute  such  reports,  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  assure 
the  most  beneficial  use  of  the  data  and  infor- 
mation to  be  acquired  as  a  result  of  this 
section. 

"  '(e)  Any  mortgagee  tinder  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
insurance  as  provided  in  section  204(a)  with 
respect  to  mortgages  Insured  under  section 
203,  and  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b). 
(c).  (d),  le),  (f).  (g),  (h).  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  204  shall  apply  to  the  mortgages 
insured  under  subsection  (b)(1),  excejit 
that  as  applied  to  those  mortgages  (1)  all 
references  therein  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage 
Insurance  Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  the  Experimental  Housing 
Insurance  Fund,  and  (2)  all  references 
therein  to  section  203  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  this  section. 

'■  '(f)  A  TV  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
insurance  as  provided  in  section  207(g)  with 
respect  to  mortgages  insured  under  section 
207,  and  the  provisions  of  subsections  (d), 
(e),  (h),  (ii.  (ji.  (k).  (1).  (m),  (n),  and 
(p)  of  section  207  shall  apply  to  the  mort- 
gages insured  under  subsection  (b)(2)  of 
this  section,  except  that  as  applied  to  these 
mortgages  ( 1 )  all  references  therein  to  the 
Housing  Insurance  Fund,  the  Housing 
Fund,  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to  refer 
to  the  Experimental  Housing  Insurance 
Fund,  ar'.d  (2)  all  references  therein  to  "this 
section"  shall  be  ccnstrued  to  refer  to  this 
section  233, 

"'(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  this  section,  in 
the  case  of  default  on  any  mortgage  insured 
i:;ider  this  section,  the  Commissioner  in  his 
di.=^crctlon.  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  pre.'^cribe  may  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  .^uch  subsections  in  cash 
or  in  debentures  ( as  provided  In  the  mort- 
gage insurance  contract),  or  may  require  the 
mortgiige  loan  and  the  security  therefor  upon 
jiayment  to  the  mortgagee  in  cash  or  in 
debentures  ( as  provided  in  the  mortgage  in- 
surance contract)  of  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan 
J  lus  any  arrnied  interest  and  any  advances 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  made  previ- 
ously by  the  mortgagee  under  the  provisions 
of  the  mortgage  After  the  acquisition  of 
the  mortgage  by  the  C'^mmissloner  the 
mortgagee  shall  have  no  further  rights,  lia- 
bilities, or  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
mortgage.  Tlie  appropriate  provisions  of 
sections  204  and  207  relating  to  the  Issuance 
of  debentures  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
debentures  issued  under  this  subsection, 
and  the  apprripriate  provisions  of  sections 
204  and  207  relating  to  the  rights,  liabili- 
ties, and  obligations  of  a  mortgagee  fhall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  Commissioner 
when  he  has  acquired  an  Insured  mort- 
gage under  this  subsection,  in  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  regulations  (modify- 
ing such  provisions  to  the  extent  necessary 
t'>  render  their  application  for  such  purposes 
ft;.pr,iprlate  and  effective)  which  shall  be 
pre'cribed  by  the  Commis,=loncr,  except  that 
a.=;  applied  to  mortgages  insured  under  this 
portion  (1)  all  references  in  section  204  to 
the  Mutual  M';rtgage  insurance  Fund  or  the 
Fund  shall  be  const riied  to  refer  to  the  Ex- 
perimental Housing  Insurance  Fund.  (2)  all 
refen.'nces  in  section  204  to  section  203  shall 
be  construed  to  refer  to  this  section,  and  |3) 


carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
the  Commissioner  is  directed  to  tranter  the 


all  references  in  section  207  to  the  Huusing 
Insurance  Fund,  the  Housing  Fund,  or  the 
Fund  sliall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  Ex- 
perimental Housing  Insurance  Fund. 

"'(h)  There  is  hereby  created  an  Experi- 
mental Housing  Insurance  Fund  to  be  used 
l)y  tlie  Commissioner  as  a  revolving  fund  to 

scllon,  ar 
raster  tl 

sum  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Fund  from  the  War 
Hou.'ilng  Insf.rance  Fund  created  by  section 
602  of  this  Act.  General  expenses  of  opera- 
tion of  the  F'ederal  Housing  Administration 
and  other  expenses  incurred  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  charged  to  the  Experimental 
Housing  Insurance   Fund.' 

"IndividuaUy    owned    units    in    rnultifamily 
structures 

"Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  233 
(as  added  by  section  103  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing section: 

"  'Mortg.^gc  insurance  for  individually  owned 

units  in  rnultifamily  structures 

"  'Sec,  234,  (a)  Tlie  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  an  additional  means  of  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  privately  owned  dwelling 
units  where,  under  the  luws  of  the  State  In 
which  the  property  is  located,  real  property 
title  and  ownership  are  established  with  re- 
spect tn  a  one-family  luiit  which  is  part  of 
a  mviUlfamily  structure 

"  '(b)  The  terms  "mnrtiage".  "mortgagee", 
"mortgagor",  "maturity  date",  and  "Slate" 
shall  have  the  meanings  respectively  set  forth 
In  section  201,  except  that  the  term  "mort- 
gage" for  the  purpo.scs  of  this  section  may 
Include  a  first  mortgage  given  to  secure  the 
unpaid  ptircha.se  price  of  a  fee  interest  In,  or 
a  long-term  leasehold  Interest  In,  a  one- 
family  unit  in  a  multifamlly  structure  and 
an  Uiidividcd  interest  in  the  common  areas 
and  facilities  which  serve  the  structure 
where  the  mortgage  is  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  to  be  eligible  for  Insurance 
under  this  section  Tlie  term  "common 
areas  and  facilities"  as  used  in  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  land  and 
such  commerci.U.  community,  and  other  fa- 
cilities as  are  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

"'(c)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  in 
his  discretion  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  (including 
the  minimum  number  of  family  units  In 
the  structure  which  rliall  be  offered  for  sale 
and  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  and  the  public  interest),  to  Insure 
any  mortgage  covering  a  one-family  unit  in 
a  multifamlly  structure  and  an  undivided 
Interest  In  the  common  areas  and  facilities 
which  serve  the  structure,  If  (1)  the  mort- 
gage meets  the  requirements  of  this  section 
and  of  section  203ib).  except  as  that  section 
Is  modified  by  this  section,  (2)  the  struc- 
ture Is  or  has  been  covered  by  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  another  section  (except  sec- 
tion 213)  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any 
requirements  in  any  such  section  that  the 
structure  be  constructed  or  rehabilitated 
fiTiT  the  purpose  of  providing  rental  housing, 
and  (3)  the  mortgagor  Is  acquiring,  or  has 
acquired,  a  family  unit  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  this  section  for  his 
own  u.se  and  occupancy  and  will  m.t  own 
more  than  four  one-family  units  covered 
by  mortgages  insured  under  this  section 
Any  i#oJect  proposed  to  be  constructed  or 
rehabilitated  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1901  with  the  assistance 
of  mortpngc  instirance  under  this  Act.  where 
the  sale  of  family  units  Is  to  be  assisted 
with  mortgage  insurance  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  such  requirements 
as  the  Commissioner  may  pre.scrlbe  To  be 
eligible  for  Insur.mce  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion a  mortgage  shall  (A)  involve  a  princi- 
pal obligation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  limits  per  room  and  per  family  dwelling 
unit  provided  by  section  207(C)  (3),  and  not 
to  exceed  the  .sum  of   (1)    97  per  centum  of 
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$13,500  of  the  amount  which  the  Commis- 
sioner estimates  will  be  the  appraised  value 
of  the  family  unit  including  common  areas 
and  facilities  as  of  the  date  the  mortgage 
is  accepted  for  insurance,  (ii)  90  per  centum 
of  such  value  in  excess  of  $13,500  but  not  in 
excess  of  $18,000,  and  (ill)  70  per  centum 
of  such  value  in  excess  of  $18,000.  and  (B) 
h.ive  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mi.ssiuuer  but  not  to  exceed,  in  uny  event, 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  th''  beginning 
of  ionortization  of  the  mortgage  or  threc- 
fuurths  of  the  Commissioners  estimate  of 
tlie  remaining  economic  lile  c^f  the  struc- 
ture, whichever  is  the  le.sser.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  a  mortgage  in  the  case 
of  a  nonoccupant  mortgagtjr  the  reference 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  203(b)  in  section 
203(b)  (8)  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
preceding  sentence  in  this  section.  The 
mortgage  shall  contain  such  provisions  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  common  areivs 
and  facilities  and  the  rnultifamily  structure. 
The  mortgagor  shall  have  exclusive  right 
to  the  use  of  the  one-family  vinit  covered 
by  the  mortgage  and,  together  with  the 
owners  of  other  units  in  the  multifamlly 
structure,  shall  have  the  right  to  the  use 
of  the  common  areas  and  facilities  serving 
the  structure  and  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining all  such  common  areas  and  facili- 
ties. The  Commissioner  may  require  that 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  mortgagor 
and  the  owners  of  other  dwelling  units  in 
the  structure  shall  l>e  subject  to  such  con- 
trols as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  and 
feasible  to  promote  and  protect  individual 
owners,  the  multifamlly  structtire.  and  its 
occupants.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  in  his  dis- 
cretion and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe  to  permit  one- 
family  "uiiits  and  Interests  in  common  areas 
and  facilities  in  multifamlly  structures  cov- 
ered by  mortgages  insured  under  any  section 
of  this  Act  (Other  than  section  213)  to  be 
released  from  the  liens  of   those   mortgages. 

"'(d)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  this  section  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  Insurance  as  provided  in 
section  204(a)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
mortgages  insured  under  section  203,  and  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b).  (c).  (d).  (e), 
(f).  (g),  (h),  (j).  and  (k)  of  section  204  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  mortgages  insured  under 
this  section,  except  that  (1)  all  references  in 
section  204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  the  Apartment  Unit  Insurance  Fund, 
(2)  all  references  therein  to  section  203  shall 
be  construed  to  refer  to  this  section,  and  (3) 
the  excess  remaining,  referred  to  in  section 
204(f)(1).  shall  be  retained  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  credited  to  the  Apartment 
Unit  Insurance  Fund, 

"■(e)  There  is  hereby  created  the  Apart- 
ment Unit  Insurance  Fund  which  shall  be 
used  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Fund  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
from  the  War  Housing  Insurance  Fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 602  of  this  Act,  General  expenses  of 
operation  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion under  this  section  may  be  charged  to 
the  Apartment  Unit  Insurance  Fund.  The 
provisions  of  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphs of  section  220(g)  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Apartment  Unit  Insurance  Fund  and 
to  this  section,  all  references  therein  to  the 
Section  220  Housing  Insurance  Fund  or  the 
Fund  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
Apartment  Unit  Insurance  Fund,  and  all  ref- 
erences therein  to  "this  section"  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  this  section  234 

"■(f)  The  provisions  of  sections  225.  229, 
and  230  shall  be  applicable  to  the  mortgages 
insured  under  this  section.' 


TITLE  II — HOUSING   TOR   ELDERLY    PERSONS  AND 
LOW   INCOME   FAMILIES 

"Housing  for  the  elderly 
"Direct  Loans 

"Sec  201,  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  inserting  in  subsection  (a)(1)  after 
the  words  'private  nonprofit  corporations' 
the  following:  ',  consumer  cooperatives,  or 
public  bodies  or  agencies'; 

'■(2  1  striking  out  subsection  (a)  2)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
tliis  section,  the  Administrator  may  make 
loiins  to  any  corporation  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (d)(2)),  to  any  consumer  coopera- 
tive, or  to  any  public  body  or  agency  for  the 
])rovision  of  rental  or  cooperative  hoiring 
and  related  facilities  for  elderly  famlies  and 
elderly  persons,  except  that  (A)  no  such 
loat;i  shall  be  made  unless  the  apiplicant 
shows  that  it  is  unable  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
tinder  this  section.  (B)  no  such  loan  shall 
be  made  unless  the  .Administrator  finds  that 
the  construction  will  be  undertaken  in  an 
economical  manner  and  that  it  will  not  be 
of  elaborate  or  extravagant  drsipn  or  ma- 
terials, and  (C)  no  such  loan  shall  be  made 
to  a  public  body  or  agency  unless  It  certi- 
fies that  it  is  not  receiving  financial  a.'f.sist- 
iw.'-e  from  the  United  States  exclusively  j-'ur- 
suant  to  tlic  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. ': 

"(3)  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(3i  "A 
loan  to  a  corporation  under  this  section'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'A  loan  under  this 
section';   and 

"(4)  striking  out  in  subsection  (cm3) 
'corporation  undertaking'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  tJiereof  'corporation,  cooperative,  or 
public  body  or  agency  undertaking'. 

"lb)  flection  202(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '98  per  centum  of. 

"(c)  Section  202(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$50,000,000'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$125,000  000',  and 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

"(d)  .Section  202  of  such  Act  is  further 
p.mended  Ijy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection:  ' 

"'(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  this  section  shall 
prevent  a  corporation  or  consumer  cDopera- 
tive  from  obtaining  a  loan  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  provision  of  housing  and  related 
facilities  for  elderly  families  and  elderly 
persons,  notwithstanding  the  fact  th\t  such 
corporation  or  cooperative  has  thei-etofore 
obtained  a  commitment  from  the  Federal 
Hotislng  Administration  for  mortgage  insur- 
ance under  section  231  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  with  respect  to  the  housing  ir.volved. 
if  ( 1 )  such  corporation  or  coopers. tive  is 
otherwise  eligible  for  such  loan  under  this 
section,  (2)  such  commitment  was  obtained 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  th(!  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1961,  and  (3)  the  Administrator 
uotfTmines  tlint  the  financing  of  such  hous- 
ing through  a  lo:in  under  this  section  rath- 
er than  through  mortgage  insurance'  under 
such  section  231  is  necessary  or  desirable  in 
order  to  avoid  hardship  for  the  elderly  fam- 
ilies and  elderly  persons  who  are  the  pro- 
spective tenants  of  such  housing.' 

"Lo-.c-rent  public  hoiisirjg 

"Eligibility  Requirement  for  Disabled  Persons 

"SEC.  202.  Section  2  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  'has  attained  the  age  of 
fifty  and'  in  the  second  and  third  sentences 
of  paragraph  (2),  and  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (14)  and  renumbering  paragraph  (15) 
as  paragraph  ( 14) . 

"Additional  Subsidy  for  Elderly  Tenants 
"Sec,    203,    Section    10(a)     of    the    United 
States  Housing  Act  of   1937   is  amended  by 


inserting  the  following  proviso  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence 
thereof:  ':  Provided,  That  the  Authority 
may,  in  addition  to  the  payments  guaranteed 
under  the  contract,  pay  not  to  exceed  $120 
per  annum  per  dwelling  unit  occupied  by 
an  elderly  family  on  the  last  day  of  the  proj- 
ect fiscal  year  wliere  such  amount,  in  the  de- 
termination of  thp  Authority,  was  necessary 
to  enable  t'le  public  housing  agency  to  lease 
the  dwelling  unit  to  the  elderly  f.amily  at  a 
rental  it  could  afford  and  to  operate  the 
pr.ojpct  on  a  solvent  basis'. 

"Dw?lling  Unit  Authorization 
"Sec,  204,  la)  Section  10(e)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  three  sentences  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'The 
Authority  is  atuhorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  annual  contributi  ins  aggregating 
nut  more  than  $336,000,000  per  annum,  but 
any  such  contract.s  fir  additional  units  for 
any  one  State  shall  not  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  be  en- 
tered into  for  mere  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  amount  not  already  guaran- 
teed under  contracts  for  annui.1  contribu- 
tions on  such  date:  Provided  That  no  such 
new  contract  for  additional  units  shall  be 
entered  into  after  the  da"^e  of  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  except  with  respect 
to  low-rent  housing  for  a  locality  respecting 
which  the  Administrator  has  made  the  de- 
termination and  certification  relating  to  a 
workable  program  as  prescribed  m  section 
101(C)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  and  the 
Authority  shall  enter  into  only  such  new 
contracts  for  preliminary  loans  as  are  con- 
s:st.ent  with  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
for  which  contracts  for  annual  contributions 
ni'iy  be  entered  into," 

■■,b)  Section  10(1)  of  such  Act  is  repealed: 
and  section  15(10)  of  such  Act  is  redesig- 
nated as  section  10(1)  and  transferred  (as 
so  redesignated  )  to  the  place  heretofore  oc- 
cupied by  the  section  so  repealed. 

"(c)  Section  21(d)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

"Greater  Local  Responsibility  for  Admission 
Policies 

'  Sfc.  205  (ai  Section  10(g)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  to 
re'-.d  ns  follows: 

"'(g)  Every  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions for  any  low-rent  housing  project  shall 
pr^'vlde  that — 

"  '( 1 )  the  maximum  income  limits  fixed  by 
tlie  public  housing  agency  shall  be  subject  to 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Authority  and  the 
Authority  may  require  the  agency  to  review 
and  revise  such  limits  if  the  Authority  deter- 
mines Uiat  changed  conditions  in  the  local- 
ity make  such  revisions  necessary  in  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Act; 

"'(2)  the  public  housing  agency  shall 
adopt  and  promulgate  regulations  estab)lsh- 
Ing  admission  policies  which  shall  give  full 
consideration  to  its  responsibility  for  the  re- 
hovising  of  those  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
or  other  governmental  action,  to  the  appli- 
cai^t's  status  as  a  serviceman  or  veteran  or 
relationship  to  a  serviceman  or  veteran  or  to 
a  disabled  servicenian  or  veteran,  :ind  to  the 
applicant's  age  or  disability,  housing  condi- 
tions, urgency  of  housing  need,  and  source  of 
Income;  and 

"  '(3)  the  public  housing  agency  shall  de- 
termine, and  so  certify  to  the  .Authority,  that 
each  family  in  the  project  was  admitted  in 
accordance  with  duly  adopted  regulations 
and  approved  Income  limits;  and  -he  public 
housing  agency  shall  make  periodic  reexam- 
lnations-*»*-rtrF~lncomes  of  famllle'5  living  In 
the  project  and  shall  require  any  family 
whose  income  has  increased  beyond  the  ap- 
proved maximum  income  limits  for  contin- 
ued occupancy  to  move  from  the  project  un- 
less the  public  housing  agency  cietermines 
that,  due  to  special  circumstances,  the  fam- 
ily is  unable  to  find  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
hotising  within  its  financial   reacli  although 
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making  every  reasonable  effort  to  do  so,  In 
which  event  such  fEimlly  may  be  permitted  to 
remain  for  the  duration  of  such  a  situation 
If  it  pays  an  Increased  rent  consistent  with 
such  family's  Increased  Income.' 

••(b)  Sections  10(m)  and  15(8)  of  such  Act 
are  repealed. 

"Miscellaneous  Public  Housing  Amendments 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  Inserting  In  paragraph  (JT)  after  the 
second  parenthetical  clause  the  following: 
'on  which  the  computation  of  any  annual 
contributions  under  this  Act  may  be  based'; 

"(2)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (5)  '($2,500 
per  room  In  the  case  of  Alaska  or  In  the  case 
of  accommodations  designed  specifically  for 
elderly  families)',  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of '($3,000  per  room  In  the  case  of  Alaska, 
or  In  the  case  of  accommodations  designed 
specifically  for  elderly  families  $3,000  per 
room  and  $3,500  per  room  in  the  case  of 
Alaska) '; 

"(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (6),  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (9)  as  paragraph  (6i,  and 
transferring  paragraph  (9),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, to  the  place  heretofore  occupied  by 
the  paragraph  so  striken  out;  and 

"(4)  striking  out  'or  5  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  any  family  entitled  to  a  first  pref- 
erence as  provided  In  section  10(g)'  In  para- 
graph (7)(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'except  In  the  case  of  a  family  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  or  other  governmental  ac- 
tion or  an  elderly  family'. 

"(b)  Section  10(h)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  following  after  the  word 
'project'  the  third  time  it  appears  therein: 
'(exclusive  of  any  portion  thereof  which  is 
not  assisted  by  annual  contributions  under 
this  Act)'. 

"(c)  Section  10(j)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 
"Demonstration    Programs 

"Sec.  207.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contract.?  to  make  grants,  not  exceeding 
$5,000,000.  to  public  or  private  bodies  or 
agencies,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe,  for  the  purposes 
of  developmg  and  demonstrating  new  or  im- 
proved means  of  providing  housing  for  low 
income  persons  and  families.  Advances  and 
progress  payments  may  be  made,  under  any 
contract  to  make  grants  under  this  section. 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3648  of   the  Revised  Statutes. 

"title  in — URB.^N  renewal  .\nd  pl.\nnixg 
"Increased   Federal   Aid   for   Small   Commu- 
nities;     Pooling     Crant.?-in-Ald     Between 
Projects 

"Sfc.  301.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  '( 1 1  ' 
after  '(ai',  by  striking  out  the  last  two 
sentences,  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  there- 
i-'f  the  following: 

"  '(2i  The  .aggregate  of  such  capital  grants 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  projects  of  a  loci: 
public  agency  (or  of  two  or  more  local  public 
agencies  in  the  same  municipality)  on  which 
contracts  fT  c;ipltal  grants  have  bc^n  mad'= 
under  this  title  shall  n,:it  c:<rccd  the  t.otal 
of — 

"'(A)  two-thirds  of  tlie  aggregate  net 
project  co.~,ts  of  all  such  projects  to  which 
neither  subparagraph  iBi  nor  subparagra;;h 
(  Ci    applies,  and 

"'(B)  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  net 
project  costs  cf  any  of  such  projects  which 
are  located  in  a  municipality  having  a 
pupuiation  of  fifty  thousand  or  less  (one 
hundred  fifty  thousand  or  less  In  the  case  of 
a  municipality  situated  in  an  area  which, 
at  the  time  the  contract  or  contracts  in- 
volved are  entered  into  or  at  such  earlier 
time  as  the  Administrator  may  specify  in 
order  to  avoid  hardship,  is  designated  as  a 
redevelopment  area  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 


ment Act)  according  to  the  most  receiit 
decennial  census,  and 

"'(C)  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  net 
project  costs  of  any  of  such  projects  (not 
falling  within  subparagraph  (B)  )  which  the 
Administrator,  upon  request,  may  approve 
on  a  three-fourths  capital  grant  basis. 

"'(3)  A  capital  grant  with  respect  to  any 
individual  project  shall  not  exceed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  net  project  cost  and  the 
local  grants-in-aid  actually  made  with 
rer-pect  to  the  project.' 

"(b)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Such 
local  grants-in-aid,  together  with  the  local 
grants-in-aid  to  be  provided  in  connection 
with  all  other  projects  of  the  local  public 
agency  lor  two  or  more  local  public  agencies 
in  the  same  municipality)  on  which  con- 
tracts for  capital  grants  have  theretofore 
been  made,  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
total  of  one-third  of  the  aggregate  net  proj- 
ect costs  of  such  projects  undertaken  on  a 
two-thirds  capital  grant  basis  and  one-fourth 
of  the  aggregate  iiet  project  costs  of  such 
projects  undertaken  on  a  three-fourths  cap- 
ital grant  ba?is.' 

"(C)  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of 
section  110(e)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  'pursuant  to  the  pro- 
viso in  the  second  sentence  of  section  103(a) ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'pursuant  to 
section    103(  .i)  (2i  (C) '. 

'Incontestable  Federal  fJbllgatlon  in  Private 

Financing  of  Projects 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  102(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1049  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tlie  following:  'In  connection 
with  any  such  pledge  of  a  loan  contract,  in- 
cluding loan  payment*  thereunder,  as  secu- 
rity for  the  repayment  of  obligations  of  the 
local  public  agency  held  by  other  than  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  agree  to  pay.  through  opera- 
tions of  a  paying  agent  or  agents,  and  to 
pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  when  due.  from 
funds  obtained  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  to  the  holders  of  such  obli- 
gations (or  to  their  agents  or  designees)  the 
principal  of  and  the  interest  on  such  obliga- 
tions, subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  determine  but  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  condition  or  requirement. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  contract  or  other  Instrument  executed 
by  the  Administrator  whicii.  by  its  terms, 
includes  an  obligation  of  the  Administrator 
to  make  payment  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  construed  by  all  officers  of  the 
United  States  separate  and  apart  from  the 
loan  contract  and  shall  be  incontestable  in 
the  hands  of  a  bearer  and  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  to 
the  payment  of  all  amounts  agreed  to  be 
p. lid  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  this 
subjection.' 

"(b)  Section  22  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
tiiereof:  ^ 

"■(c)  Obligations  of  a  public  housing 
agency  which  d)  are  secured  either  (A)  by 
a  pledge  of  a  loan  under  an  agreement  be- 
tween such  public  housing  agency  and  the 
Authority,  or  (Bi  by  a  pledge  of  annual  con- 
tributions und«T  an  annual  contributions 
contract  between  such  public  housing 
agency  and  the  Authority,  and  (2)  bear,  or 
are  accompanied  by.  a  certificate  of  the  Au- 
thority that  such  obligations  are  .so  secured. 
shall  be  incontestable  in  the  hands  of  a  bear- 
er, and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all 
amounts  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  Authority 
as  security  for  such  obligations.' 

"Grant  Authorization 
"Sec    30S.  Section    103(b)    of  the   Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 


fir.'^t  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'Tlie  Administrator  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  contract  to 
make  grants  under  this  title  aggregating  not 
to  exceed  $4,000,000,000:  Prmndcd.  That  of 
such  sum  the  Administrator  may,  without 
regard  to  other  provisions  of  this  title,  con- 
tract to  make  grants  aggregating  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25,000,000  for  mass  transportation 
demonstration  projects  which  he  determines 
will  assist  in  carrying6ut  urban  transporta- 
tion plans  and  r!?s^«?rh,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  development  of  data  and  in- 
formation of  :=teneral  applicability  on  the  re- 
duction of  urban  transporUitlon  needs,  the 
improvement  of  mass  tran.sportation  service, 
and  the  contribution  of  such  ."service  toward 
meeting  total  urban  tran.-^portation  needs  at 
minimum  cost.  Such  grants  shall  not  be 
u.sed  for  major  long-term  capital  improve- 
ment; shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost, 
as  determined  or  estimated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, of  the  project  for  which  the  :^rant  is 
made;  and  shall  be  subject  to  .■^uch  other 
terms  and  conditlon.s  as  he  may  prescribe. 
The  Adm:nlstrat.or  Is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing The  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  make  ad- 
vance or  progress  payments  on  account  of 
any  grant  contracted  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
this  section.' 

"Relocation  Payments 

"Sec.  304.  Section  106(f)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  - 

"(11  by  striking  out  'and  business  con- 
cerns' In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'business  con- 
cerns, and  nonprofit  organizations'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  business  concern  '  In 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'business  concern  or 
nonprofit  organization." 

"(3)  by  Inserting  after  '$3  000'  the  follow- 
ing: 'or,  if  greater,  the  total  certified  actual 
moving  expenses)';  and 

"(4)  by  inserting  'and  actual  direct  lo.sses 
of  property'  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  last  sentence.  ■» 

"Financial  Assistance  for  Displaced  Business 
Concerns 

•SEr  .305.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Act   Is  amended    - 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1) ; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  ihe  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ';  and'; 

"(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"'(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis* 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be  k 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  a.ssist  any  small- 
business  concern  in  reestablishing  its  busi- 
ness, if  the  Administration  determines  that 
such  concern  has  suffered  substantial  eco- 
nomic Injury  as  a  result  of  its  displacement 
by  a  federally  aided  urban  renewal  or  high- 
way construction  program  or  by  any  ot;ier 
construction  conducted  by  or  with  funds 
provided   by   the  Federal   Govenunent  ',    and 

"(4)  by  adding  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  third"  sentence  the 
following:  •,  except  that  in  the  ca.se  of  a  loan 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3),  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the  Administration's  share 
of  such  loan  shall  not  be  more  tlian  the 
higher  of  (A)  2 ''4  per  centum  per  annum;  or 
(B)  the  averaE;e  annual  interest  rate  on 
all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  itie  public 
debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  the  date  of  the  loan  andad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  plus  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum." 
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"(b)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following'  '.  and  small-business 
concerns  which  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
federally  aided  construction  programs'. 

"(C)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  as 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '$975,000,000'  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1. 000.000.000';   and 

■■(2)  by  striking  out  '$125,000,000'  in  the 
.■:ixth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'*  150.000,000'. 

'Resale  of  Property  In  Urban  Renewal  Areas 
for  Housiiig  fur  Moderate  Income  Fam- 
ilies 

"Sec  306.  (a)  Section  107  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)    changing    the    title    thereof    to    read 

'PROPERTY    TO    BE    fSED    FOE    PTTELIC    HOUSING    OB 
HOUSING    Ton     MO&ES.1TE    IN'COME     FAMILIES': 

"(2)  inserting  ta)'  before  the  first  sen- 
tence and  striking  out  the  words  'to  be"  In 
such  sentence: 

"l3)  striking  out  'is  incorporated'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'was  lncor])orated  on 
or  after  September  23,  1959,',  and 

"(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"  lb)  Upon  approval  of  the  Administrator 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  aa  he  may 
determine  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  any 
real  property  held  as  part  of  an  urban  re- 
newal project  may  be  made  avajlable  to  ( 1 ) 
a  limited  dividend  corj>oration,  nonprofit 
corpwratlon  or  association,  C(X)peratlve,  or 
public  body  or  agency,  or  (2  1  a  purchaser  who 
would  be  eligible  lor  a  mortgage  Insured  un- 
der section  221  (d  I  4)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  lor  purchase  at  lair  value  1  r  use 
by  such  purchaser  in  tlie  provision  of  new 
or  rehabilitated  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing lor  occupancy  by  lamllies  ol  moderate 
income.' 

"(bi  Clause  (4)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  110(ci  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  'or  .-^.s  pro- 
vided In  section   107'. 

■Rehabilitation 

"Sec.  307  (a)  The  second  senteiice  cf 
section  110(ci  of  the  Housing  Act  ol  1949  is 
amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  ol  para- 
graph (5j; 

"(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  there- 
of ';  and';  and 

"(3)  adding  after  paragraph  1  ti  1  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows ; 

"■(7)  acquisitiun  and  repair  or  reha- 
bilitation for  guidance  purposes,  and  resale 
by  the  local  public  agency,  of  structures 
which  are  located  in  the  urban  renewal  area 
and  which,  under  the  urban  renewal  plan. 
are  to  be  repaired  or  rehabilitated  for  dwell- 
ing use  or  related  facilities:  Provided,  That 
the  local  public  agency  shall  not  acquire  for 
such  purposes,  in  any  urban  renewal  area, 
structures  which  contain  or  will  contain 
more  than  (A)  one  hundred  dwelling  units, 
or  (B)  5  per  centum  of  the  tot;U  number  of 
dwelling  units  in  such  area  which,  under 
the  urban  renewal  plan,  are  to  be  repaired 
or  rehabilitated,  whichever  is  the  lesser." 

■•(b(  The  third  sentence  of  section  110(C) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
'Include'  the  following:  '(except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (7)  above)". 

"(c)  Clause  (i)  of  section  110(e)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
(6)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(61.  and 
(7i  '. 

■  Increase  in  Nonresidential  Exception 
"Sec.  308.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
lIOic)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '20  per  centum'  in 
Uie  second  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '30  per  centum'. 
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"Urban    Renewal    Areas    Involving    Colleges, 
Universities,  or  Hospitals 

"Sec    309.  SecUon  112  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"  Urban   Renewal  Areas   Involving   Colleges. 
Universities,  or  Hospitals 

"'Sec  112  (a)  In  any  c:ise  where  an  edu- 
cational institution  or  a  hospital  is  located 
in  or  near  an  urban  renewal  project  area 
and  the  governing  body  ol  the  locality  de- 
termines that,  m  addition  to  the  elimination 
of  slum.s  and  blight  from  such  area,  the 
undertaking  of  an  urban  renewal  project  in 
such  area  will  furilier  promote  the  public 
welfare  and  the  proper  developnicnt  of  the 
community  ( 1 )  by  making  land  in  such  area 
available  for  disposr..ijn,  for  uses  m  accord- 
ance with  the  urban  renewal  plan,  to  such 
educational  institution  or  hospital  for  rede- 
velopment in  accordance  with  the  use  or  uses 
specified  in  the  urban  renewal  plan,  (2)  by 
providing,  through  the  redevelopm.ent  of  the 
area  in  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal 
plan,  a  cohesive  neighborho-od  environment 
compatible  with  the  functions  and  needs  of 
such  educational  Institution  or  hospital,  or 
(3i  by  any  combination  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  extend  finai,- 
cial  assistance  under  this  title  for  an  urban 
renewal  project  in  such  area  ■without  regard 
to  the  requirements  in  section  110  hereof 
with  re-^pect  to  the  predominai.tiy  residen- 
tial character  or  predominantly  residential 
reuse  of  urban  renewal  are.\s.  The  agcregate 
expenditures  made  by  any  such  Institution 
or  hospital  i  directly  or  through  a  private  re- 
development corpyoratiou  or  municipal  or 
other  public  corporation)  fr>r  the  acquisi- 
tion within,  adjacent  to.  or  in  the  immedi- 
ate ■.  icinity  of  the  project  area,  of  land, 
buildings,  and  structures  to  be  redeveloped 
or  rehabilitated  by  such  Institution  lor  edu- 
citiona!  uses  or  by  such  hospital  for  hospital 
uses  in  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal 
plan  (or  with  a  development  plan  proposed 
by  such  Institution,  hospital,  or  corporation, 
found  acceptable  by  the  Administrator  after 
considering  the  standards  specified  in  sec- 
tion 110(b).  and  approved  under  State  or 
local  law  after  public  hearing)  and  for  the 
demolition  c>f  such  buildings  and  structures 
if.  pursuant  to  such  urban  renewal  or  de- 
velopment plan,  the  land  is  to  be  cleared  and 
redcveto{-)ed.  and  for  the  relocation  of  oc- 
cupants from  btiUdings  and  structures  to 
be  demolished  or  rehabilitated,  as  certified 
by  such  Institution  or  hospital  to  the  local 
public  apency  and  approved  by  the  Adm.mis- 
trator.  shall  be  a  local  grant-in-aid  in  con- 
nection with  such  urban  renewal  project: 
Provided.  That  no  such  expenditure  shall  be 
eligible  as  a  local  grant-in-aid  in  any  case 
where  the  property  involved  is  acquired  by 
such  educational  institution  or  hospital 
from  a  local  puljllc  agency  which,  in  con- 
nection with  its  acquisition  or  disposition  of 
such  jjroperty.  has  received,  or  contracted 
to  receive,  a  capital  grant  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

■■  ibi  No  expenditure  made  by  any  educa- 
tional institution  or  hospital,  as  provided  in 
i,ubsection  lai,  shall  be  deemed  ineligible  as 
a  local  grant-in-aid  (1)  in  connection  with 
any  urban  renewal  project  If  made  not  more 
than  seven  years  prior  to  the  authorization 
by  the  Administrator  of  a  contract  for  a 
loan  or  capital  grant  for  such  project,  or  (2i 
in  connection  with  any  such  project  for 
which  the  Administrator,  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 25.  1963,  has  authorized  a  loan  or  capital 
grant  contract  if  made  not  more  than  five 
years  prior  to  the  submission  of  an  applica- 
tion for  financial  assist.ance  under  this  title 
for  such  urban  renewal  jwoject. 

"'(C)  The  aggregate  expenditures  made 
by  any  public  authority,  established  by  any 
State,  for  acquisition,  demolition,  and  re- 
location in  connection  with  land,  buildings, 
and  structures  acquired  by  such  public  au- 
thority and   leased   to  an  educational   insti- 


tution for  educational  uses  or  to  a  hospital 
for  hospital  uses  shall  be  deemed  a  local 
grant-in-aid  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
expenditures  had  been  made  directly  by 
such  educational  institution  or  hospital. 
'  'idi  As  used  m  this  section — 
"'(1)  the  term  "educational  institution" 
means  any  educational  institution  ol  higher 
learning,  including  any  public  educational 
Institution  or  any  private  educational  insti- 
tution, no  part  of  the  net  earnings  ol  which 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  indiMdual;  and 

"  "(2)  the  term  "hospital"  means  any  hos- 
pital licensed  by  the  State  In  which  such 
hc«pltal  Is  located.  Including  any  public  hos- 
pital or  any  nonprofit  hospital,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual.' 

"Urban  Planning  Assistance 

"Sec  310.  (a  I  Section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  '50  per  centum'  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (,b)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  two-thirds";  .* 

'  (2)  striking  out  '$20.000.0O0'l^n  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  ta 
lieu  thereof  $75,000,000'; 

"i3)  inserting  after  public  facilities'  in 
clause  (li  ol  subsection  (d»  '.  including 
ir.ino.purt.it;on  facilities',   and 

'  <4i  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  fol- 
lowing new  subsection ; 

■  if)  The  Consent  of  tlie  Congress  Is  here- 
by given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter 
in  10  agrecnieuts  or  compacts,  not  in  conflict 
wi'h  any  law  of  the  United  States,  lor  coop- 
craave  efforts  >.nd  mutuaa  assistance  in  tlie 
comprelicnsive  planning  lor  the  physical 
growth  and  deielopment  of  interstate,  met- 
ropolitan, or  other  urban  areas,  aiid  to  estab- 
lish such  agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they 
may  deem  desirable  for  making  effective  such 
agreements  and  compacts.' 

■■ib)  Section  701  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by — 

••.1(  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
p:u-agraph  <  1  1  of  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■  Sfc  701.  (ai  In  order  to  assist  State 
r  nd  local  governments  in  solving  pl»nnmg 
problems  resulting  from  the  increasing  con- 
centration of  pi^ipulatlon  in  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas,  including  smaller 
communities;  to  facilitate  comprehensive 
planning  for  urban  development,  including 
coordinated  traiisportatiou  systems,  on  a 
continuing  basis  by  such  governments;  ajid 
1 5  encourage  such  governments  to  estab- 
lish and  improve  planning  staffs,  the  Ad- 
ministrator IS  authorized  to  make  planning 
grants  to — "; 

"(2)  inserting  the  following  alter  'agen- 
cies' in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (ai; 
',  or  other  agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
designated  by  the  Governor  (or  Governors 
in  the  case  of  interstate  planning)  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Administrator.'; 

",3)  adding  the  following  at  the  end  ol 
.subsection  iai:  'The  Admuiistrator  sl\all 
encourage  c^xiperatlon  in  preparing  and  car- 
rying out  plans  among  all  interested  mu- 
nlcipalitle.=  ,  jxilitlcal  subdivisi(.ins.  public 
agencies,  ar.d  other  parties  in  order  to  achieve 
coordinated  development  ol  entire  areas.  To 
the  maximum  extent  leaslble.  pertinent 
plans  and  studies  already  made  lor  areis 
shall  be  utilized  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
repetition  ol  effort  and  expense.  Planning 
which  may  be  assisted  under  this  section 
includes  the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
urban  transfKirtation  surveys,  studies,  and 
plans  to  aid  in  solving  problems  of  traffic 
congestion,  facilitating  the  circulation  of 
people  and  goods  in  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  reducing  transportation 
needs.  Funds  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  may  be  used 
jointly    with    funds    available    for    planning 
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surveys  and  investigations  under  other  Fed- 
erally-aided protjrams.  and  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  section  307  of  title  23, 
United' States  Code ':  vamS 

■•i4)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'It  is  tlic  lurth.er  intent  of 
this  section  to  encourage  comprehensive 
planning,  including  transportation  planning, 
for  States,  cities,  counties,  metropolitan 
areas,  and  urban  regions  and  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  the  organizational 
units  needed  therefor.  The  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  their 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  undertaking 
such  planning  and,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, to  make  studies  and  publish  Informa- 
tion on  related  problems.' 

"Historical  Site  In  Urban  Renewal  Area 

"Sec.  311.  (a  I  Notwithstanding  'iection 
110(C)(4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
urban  renewal  project  in  Knoxville,  Tennes- 
see, known  as  the  Riverfront-Willow  Street 
redevelopment  project,  may  include  the  do- 
nation by  the  Knoxville  Housing  Authority 
to  the  James  White's  Fort  Association,  by  a 
suitable  Instrument  of  conveyance,  of  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  o{  the  authority 
in  and  to  the  following  described  tract  of 
land,  constituting  a  portion  of  tract  T-2  of 
the  said  project  ar.d  containing  0  985  acres 
more  or  less: 

"Beginning  at  an  iron  pin  locate<i  at  the 
Intersection  of  the  east  property  line  of  Col- 
lins Alley  and  the  south  proi^erty  line  of 
Rouser  Alley;  thence  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, north  32  degrees  35  minutes  west.  111.0 
feet  to  an  Iron  pin  located  in  the  east  prop- 
erty line  of  Collins  Alley;  thence  In  a  west- 
erly direction,  south  55  degrees  20  minutes 
west.  207.0  feet  to  an  Iron  pin;  thence  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  south  35  degrees  05 
minutes  west.  80  feet  to  an  iron  pin;  thence 
In  a  southerly  direction  south  27  degrees  25 
minutes  east.  193.40  feet  to  an  iron  pin  lo- 
cated In  the  north  property  line  of  Hill  Ave- 
nue; thence  In  an  easterly  direction,  north 
67  degrees  43  minutes  east,  33.54  feet  to  an 
iron  pin;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction, 
north  60  degrees  02  minutes  east,  31.64  feet 
to  an  iron  pin;  thence  In  nn  easterly  direc- 
tion, north  58  degrees  30  minutes  30  seconds 
east,  53  feet  to  an  iron  pin  located  In  the 
north  property  line  of  Hill  Avenue;  thence 
in  a  northerly  direction,  north  30  degrees  22 
minutes  30  seconds  west.  134  03  feet  to  an 
iron  pin;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction, 
north  59  degrees  21  minutes  30  seconds  east, 
175  61  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

"(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Riverfront-Willow  Street  re- 
development project  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  bo  made  only  If  the  James 
White's  Fort  Association  represents,  and 
furnishes  such  assurances  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Knoxville  Housing  Author- 
ity, that  such  Association  (1)  will  undertake 
the  reconstruction  on  the  site  conveyed  of 
General  James  White's  cabin  and  fort,  and 
(2)  will  develop,  preserve,  and  operate  such 
property  on  a  nonprofit  basis  as  a  historical 
site  or  monument. 

"Credit  for  Cost  of  School  Construction 
'Sec.  312.  No  public  facility,  the  provision 
of  which  is  otherwise  eligible  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid  for  any  urban  renewal  project 
receiving  assistance  under  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  in  the  city  of  Roanoke, 
Virginia,  and  the  construction  of  which  was 
commenced  prior  to  January  1.  1961,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  ineligible  as  a  local  grant- 
in-aid  because  of  any  change  in  the  urban 
renewal  plan  for  such  project  which  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  to  have  resulted  from  the 
proposed  location  within  the  urban  renewal 


area  in  which  such  project  was  undertaken 
of  a  Federally-aided  highway.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  portion  of  the  cost 
of  any  such  facility  which  may  be  allowed  as 
a  local  grant-in-aid,  the  degree  of  benefit  of 
the  facility  to  such  urban  renewal  area  shall 
be  based  on  the  latest  estimate  of  benefit 
submitted  by  the  local  public  agency  and 
accepted  by  the  Administrator  prior  to  such 
chanee  in   the  urban  renewal  plan. 

"Eligibility  of  Certain  Local  Grants-in-Ald 
"Src.  313.  Notwith.<;t.Tndlng  the  provisions 
cf  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  or 
any  request  previously  made  pursuant  to 
such  section,  tipon  request  of  the  local  pub- 
lic agency  the  eligibility  of  the  local  grants- 
in-aid  for  any  project  in  the  city  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  in  connection  with  w^hich  the  final 
capital  grant  payment  has  not  been  made, 
.^hnll  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  110(d)  and  112  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Technical  Amendments 
"Sec.  314.    (a)  Section  101(c)   of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  In 
clause     ( 1 )     after     'workable    program'     the 
words  'for  community  improvement'. 

"(b)  Section  102(a I  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  in  the  second  proviso  after 
'demolition  and  removal'  the  first  place  It 
appears  the  following:  '.  •;ogether  with  ad- 
ministrative, relocation,  and  other  related 
costs  and  payments.'. 

"(c)  Clause  ) 4 )  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  llOici  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •initial'. 

"Parks  and  Recreational  Facilities 
"Sec.  315.  Section  105(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and' 
■  preceding  clause  (ill),  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  and  (Iv)  the 
urban  renewal  plan  gives  due  consideration 
to  the  provision  of  adequate  park  and  recre- 
ational areas  and  facilities.  ;\s  may  be  desir- 
able for  neighborhood  improvement,  with 
special  consideration  feir  t!ie  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  children  residing  In  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  the  site  covered  by  the  plan;'. 

"TITLE     TV — COLLEGE      HOUSING 

''Loan  authorization 
"Sec.  401.  Section  401id)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  colon  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following;:  ',  which 
amount  shall  be  increased  by  $300,000,000  on 
July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1961  through 
1964:  Provided.  That  the  amount  otitstand- 
ing  for  other  educational  facilities,  as  de- 
fined herein,  shall  not  exceed  $175,000,000. 
which  limit  shall  be  Increa.'^ed  by  $30,000,000 
on  July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1961  through 
1964:  Provided  further.  That  the  amount 
outstanding  for  hospitals,  referred  to  in 
clause  (2)  of  section  404(b)  of  this  title, 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000.  which  limit 
shall  be  Increased  by  $30,000,000  on  July  1 
In  each  of  the  years  Utei  through  1964." 

"Apportionyn'^nt   by  States 

"Sec.  402.  Section  403  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  "10  per 
centum'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '12 ',i 
per  centum'. 

"Housing  provided  by  iionprofit  corporations 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Clause  (3)  of  section  404(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of   1950  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  •ettabli.shed  by  any 
institution  included  in  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  sole  purpo.'je'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'estatalished  for  the  sole 
purpose';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'such  institution' 
where  it  first  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'one  or  more  Institutions  Included 
In  clause  ( 1  >  of  this  subsection'. 

"(b)  Clause  (3)  of  section  404(b)  of  such 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  'will 
pass    to  such    institution'    and    inserting    In 


lieu  thereof  'will  pass  to  such  Institution  (or 
to  any  one  or  more  of  such  institutions)  un- 
less it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  such  property  or  the  pro- 
ceeds from  Its  .sale  will  be  used  for  some 
other  nonprofit  educational  purpc^e.' 

"(c)  Section  404(b)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  'In  the  case  of 
any  loan  made  under  section  401  to  a  cor- 
poration described  in  clause  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section which  was  not  established  by  the  in- 
stitution or  institutions  for  whose  students 
or  students  and  faculty  it  would  provide 
housing,  the  Administrator  shall  require  that 
the  note  securing  such  loan  be  co-signed  by 
such  Institution  (or  by  any  one  or  more  of 
such  institutions) .' 

"TITLE  V-  coMMrNrrY  facilities 
"Public  facility   loans 

"Sec.  501.  (a)(1)  The  second  paragraph  of 
section  201  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  'public 
works  or  facilities'  the  following:  '(Includ- 
ing mass  transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment) '. 

"(2)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  201 
of  such  Amendments  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  'title'  the  following:  '(subject  to 
the   limitations   contained   herein)'. 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202(a) 
of  such  Amendments  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  is  authorized  ( 1  )  to  purchase 
the  securities  and  obligations  of,  or  make 
loans  to.  muntripalities  and  other  political 
subdivisions  and  instrumentalities  of  States 
(including  public  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities of  one  or  more  municipalities  or 
other  political  subdivisions  In  the  same 
State),  to  finance  specific  projects  for  public 
works  or  facilities  under  State,  municipal, 
or  other  applicable  law.  and  (2i  to  purchase 
tJie  securities  and  obligations  of,  or  make 
loans  to.  States,  niunicipalities  and  other 
political  subdivl.'^ions  of  States,  public  agen- 
cies and  instrumc  ntalities  of  one  or  more 
States,  municipalities  and  political  subdi- 
visions of  .States,  and  public  corporations. 
boards,  and  commissions  established  under 
the  laws  of  any  .State,  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  reconstruction,  and  Im- 
provement of  facilities  and  equipment  for 
use,  by  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise.  In 
mass  transportation  service  In  urban  areas, 
and  for  iL^e  in  coordinating  highway,  bus. 
surface-rail,  underground,  parking  and  other 
transportation  facilities  in  such  areas.  The 
facilities  and  equipment  referred  to  in 
clause  (2)  may  include  land,  but  not  public 
highways,  and  any  other  real  or  personal 
property  needed  for  an  economic,  efficient, 
and  coordinated  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem." 

"(c)  Section  202(b)(2)  of  such  Amend- 
ments is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'Subject 
to  such  maximum  maturity,  the  Administra- 
tor in  his  dL^scretion  may  provide  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  payment  of  Interest  on  not 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  any  financial 
assistance  extended  to  an  applicant  under 
this  section  for  a  period  up  to  ten  years  where 
(A)  such  assistance  does  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  development  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect Involved,  and  (B)  it  is  determined  by 
the  Administrator  that  such  applicant  will 
experience  above-average  population  growth 
and  the  project  would  contribute  Uj  orderly 
community  development,  economy,  and  effi- 
ciency; and  any  amounts  so  postponed  shall 
be  payable  with  Interest  in  annual  install- 
ments during  the  remaining  maturity  of 
such  assistance  ' 

"(d)(1)  Section  202(b)  of  such  Amend- 
ments is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(3)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
this  section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined  bv   the  Administrator   which  shall 
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be  not  more  than  the  higher  of  (A)  3  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (B)  the  total  of  one- 
half  of  1  pcrcentum  per  annum  added  to  the 
rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the  Administrator 
on  funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  provided  lu  section  203(a).' 

•  (2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
of  such  Amendments  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shiU  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury  which  shall  be 
not  more  than  the  higher  of  il)  2'^  per 
centimi  per  annum,  or  (2)  the  average  an- 
nual interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  S'^ates  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding 
the  issuance  by  the  Administrator  and  ad- 
justed to  tlie  neare.st  one -eighth  of  1  per 
centum." 

"(e)  Section  202(bi  of  .■^U'^h  Amendments 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  paragraph  added  by  sub- 
section (d)(1)  of  this  section)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"■(4)  No  fljianclal  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  to  any  municipality  or  other 
p<j!itical  subdivLsiun  having  a  population  of 
fifty  thousand  or  mure  (one  hundred  fifty 
thousand  or  more  In  the  case  of  a  community 
situated  In  an  area  designated  as  a  rede- 
velopment area  under  the  second  sentence 
of  section  5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act)  according  to  the  most  recent  decennial 
census,  or  to  any  public  ager.ry  or  instru- 
mentality of  one  or  more  intmiclpaUties  or 
other  politic.Tl  stjbdivistons  having  :i  popul-^- 
tion  (or  an  aggregate  population)  equal  to 
or  exceeding  tliat  figure  according  to  such 
cen.sus." 

"(f)  Section  202(cl  of  such  Amendments 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "this  ."section" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section'. 

"(g)  Section  202  of  such  Amendments  Is 
ftirthcr  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"■(d)  No  loans  may  be  made  for  trans- 
portation facilities  or  equipment,  pursuant 
to  clatise  (2)  of  subsection  fa)  of  this  sec- 
tion, unless  the  Administrator  determines 
(1)  that  there  is  being  actively  developed 
(or  has  been  developed)  for  the  urban  or 
other  metroiiolitan  area  served  by  Uie  appli- 
cant a  program,  meeting  criteria  established 
by  him,  for  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  mass  transportation 
system:  (2)  that  the  propo.sed  facilities 
or  eqtiipment  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  required  for  such  a  sy.stoni;  and 
(3)  If  .such  program  has  not  been  com- 
pleted, that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
the  provision  of  the  facilities  or  equipment 
to  be  commenced  prior  to  tlie  time  that  the 
program  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  completed:  ProT'.dcd,  "That  no  such  loan 
shall  be  m:\dp.  except  under  a  prior  co:i,mit- 
ment,  after  December  31,   1961.' 

"(h)  Sectl'in  203 1  a)  of  such  Amendments 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'In  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $150,000,000.  Tiotcs  and 
other  obllg^ations"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lleti  thereof  the  following:  'notes 
and  other  ohilgation.s  in  an  amoimt  not  to 
exceed  $650,000,000:  Provided,  That,  of  the 
fund.5  obtained  throtigh  the  Issuance  of  stich 
notes  .ind  other  obliirations.  $600.(X)0.000  shall 
be  av'allable  only  for  ptircha.'^os  and  loans 
pursiLant  to  clau-^e  (li  of  .section  202(a)  of 
this  title  .and  $50,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  purchases  and  loans  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  of  such  section'. 

"(i)  Title  II  of  such  Amendments  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sfc.  207.  TTie  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  establish  technical  advisory  services 
to  a.^slst  municipalities  and  other  political 
subdivisions  and  instrumentalities  in  the 
budgeting,    financing,    planning,    and    con- 


struction of  community  facilities.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  any 
fees  that  may  be  charged,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  such  services.' 

"(J)  Section  208(b)  of  such  Amendments 
is  amended  by  Inserting  'be'  immediately 
after   'which  may'. 

'Advances  for  Public  Works  Planning 

"SEr-.  502  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  '10' 
and    Inserting   in    lieu    thereof    '12 •j'; 

"(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  iind  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  No  advance  shall  be  made  here- 
under with  respect  to  any  Individual  proj- 
ect, including  a  regional  or  metropolitan  or 
other  areawide  project,  unless  (1)  It  is 
planned  to  be  coi-istructed  within  or  over  a 
rt.tsonable  period  of  time  considering  the 
nature  of  the  project.  (2)  it  conforms  to  an 
overall  State.  local,  or  regional  plan  approved 
by  a  competent  State,  local,  or  regional  au- 
thority, and  (3)  the  public  agency  formally 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
complete  the  plan  preparation  promptly  and 
to  repay  such  advance  or  part  thereof  when 
due  '; 

"(3)  inserting  after  '1958;'  in  subsection 
(e)  the  following:  '$10,000,000  whicli  may  be 
made  available  to  such  fund  on  or  after  July 
1.  1961:';  and 

"(4  1  striking  out  In  subsection  (e)  '$48- 
000.000'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$58,- 
000,000'. 

"TITLE      V! — .\METMD1IENTS      TO      THE      N.\TIONAL 
HOl-SING    ACT 

'Federal    Sational    Mortgage    Association 
"Special  Assistance  Authorization 

"Src.  601.  (a)  Section  305(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f.jllows: 

"'(c)  The  total  amount  of  purchases  and 
commitments  authorized  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $1,700,000,000  outstanding 
at  any  one   time.' 

"(b)  Section  305(g)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ':  Proricfrd 
further.  Th<it  the  authority  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  make  purchases  and  commitments 
under  this  subsection  shall  terminate  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961.  and  any  portion  of  the  total  amount 
t>f  such  authority  as  specified  in  the  first 
proviso  in  this  subsection  which  on  such 
date  would  otherwise  be  available  for  mak- 
ing such  purchases  and  commitments  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  au- 
thority granted  by  subsection  (ai  and  added 
to  the  amount  of  such  authority  as  speci- 
fied in  .'~ub.'='Cction  (c) '. 

"(c1  Section  306  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sub-jcctlon: 

■•■(f)  Notwithstanding  aiiV  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  net  decrease  for  the 
preceding  fi.scal  year  in  the  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  all  mortgages  owned  by  the 
Association  under  this  section  shell,  as  of 
July  1  of  each  of  the  years  1961  thr>nigh 
11*04.  t)e  transferred  to  a!.d  mereed  with  the 
authority  provided  under  section  305iai. 
and  the  amount  of  such  authority  as  speci- 
fied in  section  305(C)  shall  be  increased  by 
any  amounts  so  transferred.' 

"Limitation  on  Mortgage  Amount 
"SEC.G02.    (a)    Section    302(b)    of   the   N.-^- 
tional  Housing  Act   is  nrcendod   by  striking 
out    'or    803'    and    Inserting    in    liru    thereof 
or  title  VIII'. 

"lb)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  before  'or  a 
mortgage  covering  property'  the  following: 
•or  insured  under  section  213  r.nd  covcrin^j 
proi>erty  located  in  an  urban  renewal  area,'. 


"Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Lending  Authority 

"Sec  603.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  strlKln? 
out  ■to  make  (Commitments'  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  first  colon  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■.  p'.irsuant  to  commitments  or  otherwise, 
to  purchase,  lend  (under  section  304)  on 
the  sec-virity  of,  service,  sell,  or  otherwise 
deal  lu  any  ni;jrU;ages  which  are  insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act,  or  which 
are  insured  or  guaranteed  under  the  Ser- 
vicemen ■s  Readj-astmcnt  Act  of  1944  or 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code:'. 

■■(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  303(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  tiiereof 
the  following;  '  ;  and  by  requiring  each  bor- 
rower to  make  such  payments,  equal  to  not, 
more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  lent  by  the  Association  to  such  bor- 
rower under  section  304'. 

"(c)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  by 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Association  shall  issue  from  time  to  time, 
to  each  mortgage  seller  or  borrower.  Its  com- 
mon stock  (only  In  denominations  of  $100  or 
multiples  thereof)  evidencing  any  capital 
contributions  (adjusted  by  reason  of  any  pay- 
ments into  surplus  required  by  the  Asso- 
ciatior.  I  made  by  such  seller  or  borrower 
pursuant  to  subsection   (b)   of  this  section  " 

'  (d)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  'ill'  before  To  carry  out',  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"'(2)  In  the  farther  interest  of  assuring 
sound  operat.on.  aiiv  loan  made  by  the  As- 
sociation In  its  secondary  market  operations 
under  this  section,  and  any  extension  or 
renewal  thereof,  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  unjDaid  principal  balances  of 
the  m"rtgages  securing  the  loan,  and  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  consistent  with  gen- 
eral loan  policies  establisiied  fr-jm  time  to 
time  by  the  Association's  board  of  directors. 
Any  stich  loan  shall  mature  in  not  more  than 
twelve  months  and  the  term  of  any  extension 
or  renewal  shall  not  exceed  twelve  months. 
Tlie  volume  of  the  Association's  lending 
activities  and  the  establishment  of  Its  loan 
ratios  interest  rates,  maturities,  and  charges 
or  fees,  m  Its  secondary  market  operations 
under  this  section,  should  be  determined  by 
the  Association  from  time  to  time;  and  such 
determinations,  in  conjunction  with  deter- 
minations made  under  paragraph  fl), 
should  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  that 
the  lending  activities  should  be  conducted 
on  stich  terms  as  will  reasonably  prevent  ex- 
ce.sfivc  u.-^e  cf  the  Association's  fiitlllties.  and 
that  the  operations  of  the  Association  under 
this  section  should  be  within  Its  Income 
derived  from  stich  operations  and  that  Fuch 
operations  should  be  fully  self-supporting. 
Notwithstanding  any  Federal.  State,  or  other 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  Association  Is 
liereby  empowered,  in  connection  with  any 
loan  under  this  section,  whether  belore  or 
after  any  default,  to  provide  by  contract  witli 
the  borrower  for  the  settlement  or  exim- 
gui.'-hmenl.  upon  default,  of  any  rtdcmption, 
equitable,  legal,  or  other  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest of  the  borrower  in  any  mortgage  or 
niortgagrs  that  constitute  the  secui-ity  for 
the  loan;  and  with  respect  to  any  such  loan, 
in  the  event  of  default  and  pursuant  other- 
wise to  tlie  terms  of  the  contract,  the  mort- 
gages that  constitute  tuch  security  shall 
become  the  absolute  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation,' 

"(e)  Section  304(b).  section  309(c)  and 
section  310  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
In.'^erting  'or  other  security  holdings'  after 
'm'.rtgages'. 

"I'HA  insurance  programs 
"Limits 'ions  on  Insurance  Authorizations 

"Sfc  C04.  fa)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
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the  first  sentence    1961'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'IQeS'. 

•■(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all 
that  follows  the  colon  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

••(C)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 
"  'General  Mortgage  Insurance  Authorization 

•'  'Sec.  217.  Except  with  respect  to  the  In- 
surance of  a  loan  or  mortgasfe  pursuant  to 
section  2,  section  221.  or  title  VIII  of  this 
Act  (subject  to  any  limitations  thereunder 
on  the  time  of  such  insurance),  no  loan  or 
mortgage  shall  be  Insured  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  after  October  1,  1965,  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure  before 
that  date.' 

"(d)  Section  803(ai  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •IQei'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '1962'.  and  by  striking  out 
'twenty-five  thousand'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'twenty-eight  thousand'. 

'•Section  203  Residential  Housing  Insurance 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  such 
Act  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '$13,500'  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$15,- 
000'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '$18,000'  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$20,- 
000';  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  '70  per  centum'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '75  per  centum'. 

"(b)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  '$22,500'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$25,000',  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  'or  $25,000'  and  inserting  In 
li&u   thereof   'or   $27,500'. 

"(c)  Section  203(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
axnended  by  striking  out  'thirty  years'  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'thirty-five  years  (or 
thirty  years  If  such  mortgage  Is  approved  for 
Insurance  prior   to  construction)'. 

"A"thority  to  Reduce  Premium  Charges 
"Sec.  606.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
203(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ;  "The  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorized  to  fix  premium  charges 
for  the  insurance  of  mortgages  under  the 
separate  sections  of  this  title  but  In  the  case 
of  any  mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not 
less  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  nor  more 
than  an  amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centum 
per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at 
any  time,  without  taking  Into  account  de- 
linquent payments  or  prepayments:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  reduced  premium  charge  so 
fixed  and  computed  may.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioner,  also  be  made  applicable 
in  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  shall 
prescribe  to  each  Insured  mortgage  out- 
standing under  the  section  or  sections  In- 
volved at  the  time  the  reduced  premium 
charge   Is  fixed.' 

"Section  207  Rental  Housing  Insurance 

"Sec.  607.  Section  207  of  the  National 
Housing    Act    Is    amended    by — 

"(1)  striking  out  the  first  paragraph  of 
subsection  (b)(2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

'•'(2)  any  other  mortgagor  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  which,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  all  obligations  of  the  Commissioner 
under  the  insurance  and  during  such  further 
period  of  time  as  the  Commissioner  shall 
be  the  owner,  holder,  or  reinsurer  of  the 
mortgage,  is  regiilated  or  restricted  by  the 
Commissioner  as  to  rents  or  sales,  charges, 
capital  structure.  rat<?  of  return,  and  methods 
of  operation  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
manner  as  to  provide  reasonable  rentals  to 
tenants  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  In- 
vertment.  The  Commissioner  may  make  sxich 
contracts  with  and  acquire,  for  not  to  exceed 
$100,  such  stock  or  Interest  in  the  mortgagor 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  render  effective 


the  regulations  or  restrictions.  The  stock 
or  interest  acquired  by  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Housing  Fund, 
and  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  mortgagor  at 
par  upon  the  termination  of  all  obligations 
of  the  Commissiorer  under  the  Insurance.'; 

'•(■2)  inserting  in  subsection  (c)(3)  after 
the  words  atiributable  to  dwelling  use' 
the  following;  (excluding  exterior  land  Im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner) ■; 

••|3i  striking  out  '$1  500  per  space'  in  sub- 
section (c)(3)  and  lii?erting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$1.8C0  per  spare';  and 

"(4)  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (1)  after  the  words  'of  this  section' 
the  following:  ',  except  that  debentures  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
220(f).  221(g),  and  section  233  may  be  dated 
as  of  the  d;ite  the  mortgage  is  assigned  (or 
the  property  i.';  conveyed)  to  the  Commis- 
sioner', 
"Section  213  Cooperative  Housing  Insurance 

•Sec.  608.  (a)  Section  213  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  after  the  words  •as  may  be 
attributable  to  dwelling  use'  the  following: 
'(excluding  exterior  land  improvements  as 
defined    by    the    Commissioner)'; 

"(2)  sinking  out  •eight  or  more  family 
units'  In  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'five  or  more  family  units";  and 

"(3)  striking  out  in  subsection  (h)  'such 
mortgagor  shall  not  thereafter  be  eligible 
by  reason  of  such  paragraph  (3)  for  Insur- 
ance of  any  additional  mortgage  loans  pur- 
suant to  this  section'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  refuse,  for  such  period  of 
time  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  under 
the  circumstances,  to  Insure  under  this  sec- 
tion any  additional  investor-sponsor  type 
mortgage  loans  made  to  such  mortgagor  or 
to  any  other  Investor-sponsor  mortgagor 
where,  In  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
missioner, an.y  of  Its  stockholders  were  Iden- 
tified with  such  mortgagor'. 

"(b)  Section  213  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"  '(j)  (1)  With  respect  to  any  property  cov- 
ered by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  this  sec- 
tion (or  any  cooperative  housing  project 
covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section 
207  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950),  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  commit- 
ments to  Insure  and  to  insure  supplementary 
cooperative  loans  (including  advances  during 
construction  or  Improvement)  made  by  fi- 
nancial Institutions  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner. As  used  In  this  subsection,  "sup- 
plementary cooperative  loan"  means  a  loan, 
advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  of  an  obliga- 
tion representing  a  loan  or  advance  of  credit 
made  for  the  purpose  of  financing  any  of  the 
following: 

"'(A)  Improvements  or  repairs  of  the 
property  covered   by  such  mortijage;    or 

"■(B)  Community  facilities  necessary  to 
serve  the  occupants  of  the  property. 

"■(2)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  supplementary  coopera- 
tive loan  shj^ll — 

"■(A)  be  llimited  to  an  amount  which, 
when  added"  to  the  outstandin;;  mortgage 
indebtedness  on  the  property,  creates  a  total 
outstanding  indebtedness  which  does  not 
exceed  the  original  principal  obligation  of 
the  mortgage; 

"  (B)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  but  not  to  exceed  the  re- 
maining' term  of  the  mortgage; 

"'(C)  be  secured  In  such  manner  as  the 
Commi!-.- loner  may  reciuire; 

"  iD)  contain  such  other  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  tlie  Commissioner 
may  prescribe;  and 


"'(E)  represent  the  obligation  of  a  bor- 
rower of  the  character  described  in  para- 
graph (1)   of  subsection   (a).' 

"Section  220  Sales  Housing  Mortgage 
Insurance 

"Sec.  609  (a)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (i)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '$13,500'  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$15,000'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  •$18,000'  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$20,000'; 
and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  '70  per  centum'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '75  per  centum'. 

"(b)  Section  220(d)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  '$22,500'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$25,000'.  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  'or  $25,000'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'or  $27,500'. 

"Nursing  Homes 

"Sec.  610  Section  232id)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amf.ided  by  striking 
out  the  words  following  the  comma  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  and 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  property  or  project  when  the 
proposed  Impro'.emcnts  are  completed.' 

"Housing  for  Defense -Impacted  Area.s 

"Sec.  611.  (a)(1)  Section  810(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  ovit  'the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  shall  have  certified  to  the  Commis- 
sioner that',  and  (B)  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

"(2)  Section  810(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  'until  advised 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'until  he  finds', 
and  (B)  by  striking  out  '.  as  evidenced  by 
certification'  and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period 

"(3)  Section  Sldli  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

"(b)  Section  406(a)  of  tlie  Act  of  August 
30.  1957  (71  Stat  556),  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '.  and  no  certificates  with  respect  to 
any  family  housing  units  shall  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee 
under  section  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,'. 

"Miscellaneous  PHA  Amendments 

"Sec.  612.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)(3)  the 
words  "insurance  of  the  mortgage'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'beginning  of  amorti- 
zation of  the  mortgage',  and 

"(2)  striking  out  in  the  first  proviso  of  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the  "words 
'pru-ticular  Insurance  fund'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'particular  insiu-ance  fund  or  ac- 
count". 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
204(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  'mortgagee  after  default.'  the  follow- 
ing: 'except  that  debentures  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  220(fi,  section 
221(g),  and  section  233  may  be  dated  as  of 
the  date  the  mortgage  Is  assigned  (or  the 
property  Is  conveyed)   to  the  Commissioner.'. 

"(c)  Tlie  last  sentence  of  section  204(g)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  power  to  convey  and  to  execute  in  the 
name  of  the  Commissioner  deeds  of  convey- 
ance, deeds  of  release,  assignments  and 
satisfactions  of  mortgages,  and  any  other 
written  Instrument  relating  to  real  or  per- 
sonal property  or  any  interest  therein  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  Commis- 
sioner pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
may  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioner  or  by 
any  Assistant  Commissioner  appointed  by 
him,  without  the  execution  of  any  express 
delegation  of  power  or  power  of  attorney: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Commis- 
sioner from  delegating  such  power  by  order 
or  by  power  of  attorney.  In  his  discretion,  to 
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any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  he  may  ap- 
point: And  provided  further,  That  a  con- 
veyance or  transfer  of  title  to  real  or  personal 
pr<ipprty  or  an  Interest  therein  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner,  his  successors  and 
iissigns.  without  Identifying  the  Commis- 
sioner therein,  ahall  be  deemed  a  proper 
conveyance  or  transfer  to  the  same  extent 
and  of  like  effect  as  il  the  Commissioner 
were  personally  named  in  such  conveyance 
or  transfer.' 

"(d)  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  'shall 
be  charged  as  a  general  expense  of  the  Fund. 
the  Housing  Fund,  and  the  Defense  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  in  stich  proportion  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •shall  be  charged  as  a 
general  expense  of  such  insurance  fund  or 
funds,  or  account  uv  accounts,  as  the  Com- 
missioner   shall    determine^. 

•'(e)  Section  212  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

"(1)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  "any  mortgage  under  sec- 
tion 220"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •any 
loan  or  mortgage  under  section  220  or  sec- 
tion   233';    and 

"(2)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  In  subsection  (d)(4)'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  subsection  (d) 
(3)  in  the  case  of  a  cooperative  or  a  limited 
profit  mortgagor,  or  In  subsection  (d)  (4)'. 

"(f)  Section  219  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read   as   follows : 

"  'Sec  219.  NotwithstanclinR  any  limita- 
tions contained  iri  other  sections  of  tills  Act 
as  to  the  use  of  moneys  credited  to  the  Title 
I  Insurance  Account,  the  Title  I  Housing 
Insurance  Fund,  the  Section  203  Home  Im- 
provement Account,  the  Housing  Insurance 
Fund,  the  War  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  the 
Housing  Investment  Insurance  Fund,  the 
Armed  Services  Housing  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Fund,  the  National  Defense  Housing 
Insurance  Fund,  the  Section  220  Housing 
Insurance  Fund,  the  Section  220  Home  Im- 
pro\ement  Account,  the  .Section  221  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund,  the  Experimental  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund,  the  Apartment  Unit 
Insurance  Fund,  or  the  Servicemen's  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Fund,  the  Commissioner  is 
hereby  authorized  to  transfer  funds  from 
any  one  or  more  of  such  insurance  funds 
or  accounts  to  any  other  such  fund  or  ac- 
count in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine,  taking 
into  consideration  the  requirements  of  such 
funds  or  accounts,  separately  and  Jointly  to 
carry  out  effectively  the  insurance  programs 
for  which  such  funds  or  accounts  were 
established.' 

"(g)  Section  220if)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  or'  at  the  end  ol  para- 
graph  ( 1  ) , 

"(2)  striking  out  the  i>erK>d  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ';  or',  and 

"(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■'(3)  as  to  mortgages  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  that  are  insured 
or  Initially  endorsed  lor  insurance  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961.  notwithstanding  the  ]->rovlslons 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  in  his  discretion,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  may  make  payments  pursuant  to 
such  paragraplis  in  cash  or  in  debentures 
(as  provided  in  the  mortgage  insurance 
contract),  or  may  acquire  a  mortgage  loan 
that  is  in  default  and  the  security  therefor 
upon  payment  to  the  mortgagee  in  cash  or 
In  debentures  (as  provided  In  the  mortgage 
insurance  contract)  of  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan 
plus  any  accrued  interest  and  any  advances 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  and  made 
previously  by  the  mortgagee  under  the  pro- 


visions of  the  mortgage.  After  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mortgage  by  the  Commissioner 
the  mortgagee  shall  have  no  further  rights, 
liabilities,  or  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
loan  or  the  security  for  the  loan.  The  aj)- 
propriate  provisions  of  sections  204  and  207 
relating  to  the  rights,  liabilities,  and  obli- 
gations of  a  mortgagee  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  Commissioner  when  he  has 
acquired  an  insured  mortgage  under  this 
paragraph.  In  accordance  with  and  subject 
to  regulations  (modifying  such  provisions 
.to  the  extent  nece.-sary  to  render  their  a))- 
plication  for  such  purposes  appropriate  and 
eflccti\e)  which  sliall  be  prescribed  by  tlie 
Commissioner,  except  that  as  applied  to 
moi  l2ai;es  So  acquired  lAi  all  references  ;n 
section  204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed 
to  refer  to  the  Section  220  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund.  (B)  all  references  in  section  204 
to  section  203  shaM  be  construed  to  refi.'r 
to  this  section,  and  (C)  all  references  .n 
section  207  to  the  Housing  Insurance  Fund. 
the  Housing  Fund,  or  the  F\ind  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  to  the  Section  220  Hous- 
Ine  Insurance  Fund." 

'ih)(l)  Section  223(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '213.  or  "222'  each 
place  It  ajipears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'213,  220.  221.  222.  231.  232.  or  233'. 

"(2)  Section  223(aM7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

■'  I A  )  by  striking  out  section  903  or  section 
908  of  title  IX'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
section  220.  221.  903.  or  908';   and 

■•iB)  bv  striking  out  'insured  under  section 
608  or  908'. 

■  (3)  Section  223  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  new  subsection; 

■  'id  I  With  respect  to  any  mortgage,  other 
th.in  a  niortgage  covering  a  one-  to  four- 
family  structure,  heretofore  or  hereafter  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner,  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
when  the  taxes,  interest  on  the  mortgage 
debt,  mortgage  insurance  premiums,  hazard 
insurance  premiums,  and  the  expense  of 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  project 
covered  by  such  mortgage  during  the  first 
two  years  following  the  date  of  completion 
of  the  project  as  det-ermlned  by  the  Com- 
missioner, exceed  the  project  Income,  the 
Commissioner  may.  In  his  discretion  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  permit  the  excess  of  the  foregoing 
expenses  river  the  project  Income  to  be  added 
to  the  amount  of  such  mortgage,  and  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  mortgage  Insurance 
thereto,  and  such  additional  amount  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  original  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage.' 

"(i)  The  first  sentence  of  section  224  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  debentures  issued  under  any  section  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  a  loan  or  mortgage 
accepted  for  insurance  on  or  after  thirty  days 
following  the  effective  date  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  I  except  debentures  Issued  pur- 
suant t<7  paragraph  (4)  of  section  221(g)) 
shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  In  effect  on  the 
date  the  commitment  to  Insure  the  loan  or 
mortgage  was  issued,  or  the  date  the  loan  or 
mortgage  was  endorsed  for  Insurance,  or 
(When  there  are  two  or  more  Insurance  en- 
dorsements) the  date  the  loan  or  mortgage 
was  initially  endorsed  for  insurance,  which- 
ever rate  is  tlie  highest,  except  that  deben- 
tures Issued  ptirsuant  to  section  220(f),  sec- 
tion 2201  h)  (7) ,  section  221(g) .  or  section  233 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  Commissioner, 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  In  effect  on  the  date 
they  are  Issued  ' 

"(J)  Section  226  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

"( 1 )  striking  out  in  the  first  senten':-e  '222, 
or'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '222,  233,  234, 
or';  and 


"(2)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  the 
words  'that  a  written  statement  setting 
forth  such  estimate'  aiid  inserting  In  lieu 
there' if  the  following:  'or  on  the  basis  of 
any  other  estimates  of  the  Commissioner, 
that  a  written  statement  setting  forth  such 
estimate  or  estimates,  as  the  case  may  be.'. 

"(ki  .Section  227  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  - 

"(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  la)  'or  (vl) 
under  section  810  If  the  mortgage  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (f)'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '(vl)  under  section  233 
If  the  mortgage  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)i2).or  (vli)  under  section  810 
if  the  mortgage  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection   i  f  i ': 

"1 2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  the 
word  'value  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'value,  cost.';  and 

"(3)  striking  out  In  the  second  and  third 
sentences  of  siibsectlon  (c)  'section  221  If 
the  mortgage  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  thereof,  or 
section  231.'  and  in.serting  In  lieu  thereof 
'section  221(d)  i3),  section  221(d)(4),  sec- 
tion 231.  or  section  233(b)  (2) ,'. 

•'ill  Section  229  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

'•  •Voluntary  Termination  of  Insurance 
"  •Sex:.  229.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  and  with  respect  to 
any  loan  or  mortgage  heretofore  or  hereafter 
insured  under  this  Act.  except  under  section 
2,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  termi- 
nate any  insurance  contract  upon  request  by 
ihe  borrower  or  mortgagor  and  the  financial 
institution  or  mortgagee  and  upon  payment 
of  such  termination  charge  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  equitable,  taking 
into  consideration  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing the  various  insurance  Funds  and  Ac- 
counts Upon  such  termination,  borrowers 
and  mortgagors  and  financial  Institutions 
and  mortgagees  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
rights,  if  any.  to  which  they  would  be  en- 
titled under  this  Act  if  the  insurance  con- 
tract were  terminated  by  payment  In  full 
of  the  insured  loan  or  mortgage  ' 

"(m)  Section  231(C)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  (2 1  not  exceed,  for  svich  part  of  such 
property  or  project  as  may  be  attrlbtitable  to 
dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commission- 
er). $2,250  per  room  )or  $9,000  per  family 
unit  If  the  number  of  rooms  in  such  prop- 
erty or  project  is  less  than  four  per  family 
unit)  :  Provided.  That  as  to  projects  to  con- 
sist of  elevator-type  structures,  the  Com- 
missioner may.  in  his  discretion.  Increase  the 
dollar  amount  limitation  of  $2,250  per  room 
to  not  to  exceed  $2,750  per  room  and  the 
dollar  amount  limitation  of  $9,000  per  fam- 
ily unit  to  not  to  exceed  $9,400  per  family 
unit,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  compensate  for 
the  higher  costs  incident  to  the  construction 
of  elevator-type  structures  of  sound  stand- 
ards of  construction  and  design;  except  that 
the  Commissioner  may.  by  regulation,  in- 
crease any  of  the  foregoing  dollar  amount 
limit;-.tions  contained  In  this  parajjraph  by 
not  to  exceed  $1,250  per  room,  without  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  rooms  being  less  than 
four,  or  four  or  more,  in  any  geographical 
area  where  he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  re- 
quire.'. 

"title     VII OPEN     SPACE     LAND 

"Findings  and  Purpose 
'Sec  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finos  that  a 
combination  of  economic,  social,  governmen- 
tal, and  technological  forces  have  caused  a 
rapid  cxpiuision  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas. 
which  has  created  critical  problems  of  service 
and  ^;n^l''.ce  for  all  levels  of  go\ern:nent  and 
whicn.  combined  with  a  rapid  papulation 
growth  In  such  areas,  threatens  severe 
pro'olems  of  urban  and  suburban  li'.ing.  in- 
cluding the  loss  of  valuable  open-space  land 
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in  such  areas,  for  Uie  preponderant  majority 
of  the  Nation's  present  and  future  popula- 
tion. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  ot  this  title  to  help 
curb  urban  sprawl  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
urban  blight  and  deterioration,  to  encourage 
more  economic  and  desirable  urban  develop- 
ment, and  to  help  provide  necessaxy  recrea- 
tlo!ial,  conservation,  and  scenic  areas  by  as- 
:  luting  State  and  local  governn\ents  in  taking 
prompt  action  to  preserve  open-space  land 
v.hich  is  essential  to  the  proper  long-range 
development  and  welfare  of  the  Nation's 
urban  areas.  In  accordance  with  plans  for 
the  allocation  of  such  land  for  open-space 
purposes. 

"Federal  Grants 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  In  order  to  encoiu-age  and 
assist  in  the  timely  acquisition  of  land  to 
be  used  as  permanent  open-space  land,  as 
defined  herein,  the  Housing  and  Hc«ne  Fi- 
nance Administrator  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Administrator' )  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  to  make  grants  to  States  and 
local  public  bodies  acceptable  to  the  Admin- 
istrator as  capable  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  to  help  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  title  to.  or  other  permanent  interests 
in,  such  land.  The  amount  of  any  such 
grant  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost,  as  approved  by  tbe  Administrator, 
of  acquiring  such  interests:  Provided,  That 
this  limitation  may  be  increased  to  not  to 
exceed  30  per  centum  in  the  case  of  a  grant 
extended  to  a  public  body  which  (1)  exer- 
cises responsibilities  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title  for  an  urban  area  as 
a  whole,  or  (2)  exercises  or  participates  In  the 
exercise  of  such  responsibilities  for  all  or  a 
substantial  portion  of  an  urban  area  pur- 
suant to  an  Interstate  or  other  Intergovern- 
mental compact  or  agreement.  The  faith  of 
the  United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  all  grants  contracted  for  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  enter  into 
contracts  to  make  grants  under  this  title 
aggregating  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  amounts  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payments  of  such  grants  as  well 
as  to  carry  out  all  other  purposes  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  No  grants  under  this  title  shall  be 
used  to  defray  development  costs  or  ordinary 
State  or  local  governmental  expenses,  or  to 
help  finance  the  acquisition  by  a  public 
body  of  land  located  outside  the  urban  area 
for  which  It  exercises  (or  participates  in  the 
exercise  of)  responsibilities  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  set  such 
further  terms  and  conditions  for  assistance 
under  this  title  as^  he  determines  to  be 
desirable. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  general 
policies  to  be  followed  in  reviewing  applica- 
tions for  grants,  to  assist  the  Administrator 
In  such  review,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  furnish  him  appropriate  information 
on  the  status  of  recreational  planning  for 
the  areas  to  be  served  by  the  open-space  land 
acquired  with  the  grants.  The  Admini.stra- 
tor  shall  provide  current  information  to  the 
Secretary  from  time  to  time  on  significant 
program  developments^, 

"Planning  Requirements 
"Sec.  703,  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  en- 
ter into  contracts  to  make  grants  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  under  this  title  only  if 
he  finds  that  ( 1 )  the  proposed  use  of  the 
land  for  piermanent  open  space  is  important 
to  the  execution  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  urban  area  meeting  criteria  he  has 
established  for  such  plans,  and  (2)  a  program 
of  comprehensive  planning  (as  defined  in 
-section  701(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954) 
Is  being  actively  carried  on  for  the  urban 
area. 


"(b)  In  extending  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
such  action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  as- 
sure that  local  governing  bodies  are  preserv- 
ing a  maximum  of  open-spax:e  laud,  with  a 
minimum  of  cost,  through  the  use  of  exist- 
ing public  land:  the  use  of  special  tax.  zon- 
ing, and  subdivision  provisions;  and  the 
continuation  of  appropriate  private  use  of 
open-space  land  tlirough  acquisition  and 
leaseback,  the  acquisiiion  of  restrictive  ease- 
ments, and  other  available  means. 

"Conversions  to  Other  Uses 
"Sec.  704.  No  open-space  land  for  which  a 
prant  has  been  made  tmder  this  title  shall, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
be  converted  to  uses  other  than  those  origi- 
nally approved  by  him.  The  Administrator 
shall  approve  no  conversion  of  land  from 
opcn-.<:,pace  use  unless  he  finds  that  such 
conversion  is  cs.Tntlal  to  tlie  orderly  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  urban  area  Involved 
and  Is  In  accord  with  the  then  applicable 
comprehensive  plan,  meeting  criteria  esUib- 
lished  by  him.  The  Administrator  shall  ap- 
prove any  such  conversion  only  upon  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
the  substitution  of  other  open-space  land 
of  at  least  equal  fair  market  value  and  of  as 
nearly  as  feasible  equivalent  ufefulness  and 
location. 

"Technical  Assistance.  Studies,  and  I'ubllca- 
tlon  of  Information 

"Sec.  705.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  assi.stance  to 
State  and  local  public  bodies  and  to  under- 
take such  studies  and  publish  such  informa- 
tion, either  directly  or  by  contract,  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  desirable.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  such  assistance,  studies, 
and  publication.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  limit  any  authority  of  the 
Administrator  under  any  otiier  provision  of 
law. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  706.  As  used  in  this  title  - 

"(I)  The  term  'open-space  land'  means 
any  undeveloped  or  predominantly  undevel- 
oped land  in  an  urban  area  which  has  value 
for  (A)  park  and  recreational  purposes,  (Bj 
conservation  of  land  and  other  n.itural  re- 
sotirces,  or   (C)    historic  or  scenic  purposes. 

"(2)  The  term  'urban  area'  means  any 
area  which  is  urban  In  character,  including 
those  surrounding  are;\s  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator,  form  an  eco- 
nomic and  socially  related  region,  taking  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  present  and 
future  population  trends  and  p.itterns  of 
urban  growth,  location  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  systems,  and  distribution  of  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  residential,  govern- 
mental. Institutional,  and  other  activities. 

"(3)  The  term  'State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

"xrrLE    VIII-   FARM    HOUSING 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  Section  501  (b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  Inserting  '(1)' 
immediately  after  '(b)'  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  parau'raph  as  f.jllows: 

"'(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
terms  "owner  ".  "farm",  and  "mortgage"  shall 
be  deemed  to  include,  respectively,  the  le.ssee 
Of,  the  land  included  in,  and  other  security 
interest  in,  any  leasehold  Interest  which  the 
Secretary  determines  has  an  unexpired  term 
(A)  In  the  case  of  a  loan,  for  a  peritxl  .sijffi- 
ciently  beyond  the  repayment  period  of  the 
loan  to  provide  adequate  security  and  a  rea- 
sonable probability  of  accompli.shlng  the  ob- 
jectives lor  which  the  loan  is  made,  and  (B) 
in  the  ca.se  of  a  grant  for  a  period  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  for  which  the 
grant  Is  made.' 


"(b)  Section  50'2(b)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  such  additional 
security'  and  inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  the 
words  'or  such  other  security". 

"(c)  Sections  511,  512.  and  513  of  such  Act 
arc  each  amended  by  striking  out  '1961'  and 
inserting  in  Ucu  theretif  '1965'. 

"Sec.  802.  Tlie  second  senttnce  of  section 
511  of  the  Hou.sing  A>t  of  1949  is  amended 
by  striking  out  $450,000,000'  and  Inserting  in' 
lieu  thereof  •$650,000,000', 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  Inserting  "( 1 ) ' 
before  'to  owners  of  farms',  and  by  inserting 
befure  the  period  at  i!ie  end  thereof  the  fal- 
lowing: ',  and  (2>  to  owners  of  other  real 
estate  in  rur.il  areas  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide dwellings  and  related  facilities  for  tn?;r 
own  use  and  buildings  adequate  for  their 
farminr;  oper.uions'. 

"lb)  Section  501(C)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  before  the  seimcolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (1|  the  following:  ',  or  that 
he  is  the  owner  of  other  real  estate  In  a 
rural  area  vithout  an  adequate  dwelling  or 
related  facilities  for  his  own  use  or  buildings 
adequate  for  his  farming  operations." 

"(CI  Section  501  of  such  Act  Is  further 
ajnended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'■'(di  As  used  in  this  title  (except  In  sec- 
tions 5C3  and  504(bn.  the  terms  "farm", 
'  f.arm  dwelling"",  and  "farm  housing"  shall 
Include  dwellings  or  other  essential  buildings 
I.''  f'ijible  api)llcants." 

"Sec.  804.  »a)  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"'  'Insurance  of  Loans  for  tbe  Provision  of 
Housing  and  Related  Facilities  for  Domes- 
tic Farm  Labor 

■""Sec.  514.  (a)  TTie  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  Insure  and  make  commitments  to  Insure 
loans  made  by  lenders  other  than  the  United 
States  to  the  owner  of  any  farm,  any  asso- 
ciation of  farmers,  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division tliereof,  or  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
domestic  farm  labor  In  accordance  with 
terms  and  conditions  substantially  identical 
with  those  specified  In  sect  ion  502;  except 
that — 

"  '(1)  no  such  loan  shall  be  in.«urcd  In  an 
amount  In  excess  of  the  value  of  the  farm 
involved  less  any  prior  liens  in  the  case  of 
a  loan  to  an  Individual  owner  of  a  farm,  or 
the  total  estimated  value  of  the  structures 
and  facilities  with  respect  to  which  the  loan 
Is  made  In  the  case  of  any  other  l.mn; 

"'(2)  no  such  loan  shall  be  Insured  If  It 
bears  Interest  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  5  per 
centum  per  annum; 

"  "(3)  out  of  Interest  payments  bv  the 
borrower  the  Secretary  shall  retain  a  char>:e 
in  an  amount  not  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  of  the  loan; 

"'(4)  the  Insurance  contracts  and  agree- 
ments with  re-spcct  to  any  loan  may  contiiln 
provisions  for  servicing  the  loan  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  the  lender,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  loan  if  it  Is  nnt 
In  default,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe;   and 

"'(5)  the  Secretary  may  take  mortgagee 
creating  a  lien  running  to  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Insurance  fund  re- 
ferred Uj  in  subsection  (b)  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  note  may  be  held  by 
the  lender  or  his  assignee. 

"•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  in- 
surance fund  created  by  section  11  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1005a)  and  the  provisions  of  section  13  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S  C.  1005c 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  )  to  discharge  obligations 
under  insurance  contracts  made  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and 

"  "(1 )  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  insur- 
ance   fund    to    pay    taxes,    Insurance,    prior 
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liens,  and  other  expenses  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity for  loans  which  have  been  insured  here- 
under and  to  acquire  such  security  property 
at  foreclosure  sale  or  otherwise; 

''(2)  the  notes  and  security  therefor  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  under  insurance  con- 
tracts made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  Insurance  fund.  Lc>ans 
Insured  under  this  section  may  be  held  In 
the  fund  and  collected  In  accordance  with 
their  terms  or  may  be  sold  and  reinsured 
.^11  proceeds  from  such  collections,  including 
the  liquidation  of  se<:urity  and  the  jiroceeds 
of  sales,  shall  become  a  part  o*  ilie  lu.surance 
fund;  and 

"'(3)  of  the  charges  retained  by  the  ,Sec- 
retary  out  of  Interest  payments  by  the  bur- 
rower,  amounts  not  less  than  one-half  of  l 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  of  the  loan  shall  be  deposited 
In  and  become  a  part  of  the  insurance  fund 
The  remainder  of  Mich  charges  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  available  lur  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, to  be  transferred  annually  to  and 
become  merged  with  any  apiiropnatmn  for 
such  expenses. 

"■(c)  Any  contract  of  Insur.mce  executed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this,  section  shall  be 
an  obligation  of  the  Ignited  States  and  in- 
contestable except  for  fraud  or  mlf represen- 
tation of  which  the  holder  of  the  contrart 
has  actual  knowledge 

"'(d)  Th  ■>  aggregate  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal obligations  rif  th*^  loa'is  insured  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $25,000000  In 
any  one  fiscal  year 

■"'(e)  Amounts  made  a\ail.ible  pursuant 
to  section  513  of  this  .\cl  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses  incurred  under 
this  section 

"    (f )    As  u.sed  ui  tins  sectiota — 

"(1)  the  term  hrjusmg"  means  lAi  nev,- 
Structures  suitable  lor  dwelling  use  by 
domestic  farm  labor,  .uid  iB)  existing 
structures  which  can  be  made  suitable  for 
dwelling  use  by  domestic  farm  labor  by 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion,  or  im- 
provement; and 

"(2)  the  term  related  facilities"  means 
(Ai  new  structures  suitable  t^ir  use  as  dining 
halls,  community  rooms  or  buildiiigs.  or  in- 
firmaries, or  for  other  e.'-.'^ential  services 
facilities,  and  iBi  existing  .struct ures  which 
can  be  made  suitable  for  the  above  u.ses  by 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion,  or  im- 
provement,  and 

"'(3)  the  term  '  dome.stic  farm  labor" 
means  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
receive  a  substantial  portion  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  of  their  income  as  laborers 
on  farms  situated  in  the  United  States  ' 

"(bi  Title  X  of  such  .^ct  is  further  amend- 
ed— 

"'(1)  by  inserting  in  section  506(a)  and 
section  514.'  immediately  after  '501  to  504. 
inclusive,"  each  place  it  api>ears:  and 

"'(2)  by  .striking  out  'under  this  title'  in 
section  507  and  inser  ing  in  lieu  thereof  'un- 
der sections  501    to  504.  inci\isi\('' 

"(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  .section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  [\2  USC  371)  is 
amended  by  Insertini;  after  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 28,  1937.  as  amended'  the  following 
'  or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended'. 

"Sec.  805.  (ai  Section  50G  ol  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (a); 

"(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection    (e);    and 

"(3)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to  conduct  research  and  technical  studies 
including  the  development,  demonstration, 
and  promotion  of  construction  of  adequate 
farm  dwellings  and  other  buildings  for  the 
purix)se  of  stimulating  construction,  improv- 
ing  the  architectural  design   and   utility  of 


such  dwellings  and  buildings  and  utilizing 
new  and  native  materials,  econom  :es  in 
mat,eiials  and  construction  methods,  and 
new  methods  of  production,  distribution,  as- 
sembly, and  construction,  with  a  view  X/o 
reducing  the  cost  of  farm  dwelllng.=  and 
buildings  and  adapting  and  developing  fix- 
tures and  appurtenances  for  more  eTicIent 
and  economical  farm  use. 

ic)  The  Secretary  is  furtlier  auii.oiized 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  researcii.  study, 
and  analysis  of  farm  hotising  m  the  'Jnlted 
States  to  de'.elop  data  and  information  on — 

'til  thr-  adequacy  of  existing  farm  hous- 
ing; 

"'(2)  the  nature  and  extent  o(  c.irrent 
and  pro,^pective  needs  for  farm  liousiiig.  In- 
cluding needs  for  financing  and  for  im))roved 
desinn,  utility,  and  comfort,  and  thi'  best 
met  hods  of  satisfying  such   needs: 

■  (3)  problems  faced  by  farmers  and  other 
persons  eligible  under  section  501  m  pur- 
chasing, constructing.  Improving,  altering. 
repairing,  and   replacing  farm  housing 

"  (4)  the  interrelation  of  farm  he  using 
problems  and  the  pnjblems  of  housing  In 
urban  and  suburban  areas;  and 

"  (5)  any  other  matters  bearing  upcn  the 
provision    of    adequate    farm    housing 

■'•d)  To  the  extent  determined  by  him 
to  ))e  ad\!sable.  the  Secretary  may  carry  out 
the  research  and  studv  programs  authorized 
by  subsection.';  (b)  and  (ci  through  grants 
made  by  him  on  such  terms,  condition;  and 
standards  as  he  may  prescribe  to  land-grant 
collp^es  established  pursuant  to  the  /.ct  of 
July  2.  1862  (7  U.S.C.  301-308 1  or  th:-ough 
such  other  agencies  as  he  may  select.' 

"(b)  Section  613  of  such  Act  is  amunded 
by  striking  out  'and  I  c  i '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tliereof  the  following:  '(C)  not  to  exceed 
$2.'')(i.000  per  year  for  research  and  stud;,-  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  subsections  (b),  (c  ,  and 
<di  of  section  506  during  the  period  begin- 
ning .July  1  1961,  and  ending  June  30,  1965; 
and   (di ' 

Sec  806  (a)  Section  508  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  'of 
$5  i>er  day'  in  .subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'determined  by  the  Secretary', 
.b)  Section  508  of  such  Act  is  amended 
liy  striking  out  'their  opinions  of  the  reason- 
able values  of  the  farms'  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'as  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  or 
grant.' 

"TITLE  IX — MISCELLANEOUS 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
'  Skc.  901,  (a)  Section  5(Ci  of  the  Home 
Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'in  loans  insured  under  title  I 
of  the  National  Hou.sing  Act.  as  amended,' 
in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'in  loans  in- 
sured under  title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  Ill  home  imjirovemcnt  loans  insured  un- 
der title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act,'. 

"(b)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new   paragraph: 

"  Without  regard  to  any  other  provision 
ol  this  subsection  except  the  area  restric- 
tion and  the  $35,000  limitation,  any  such 
association  may  invest  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding at  any  one  time  5  per  centum  of 
Its  assets  in  nonamortized  loans  which  are 
made  on  the  security  of  first  Hens  upon 
homes  or  combinations  of  homes  and  busi- 
ness property  and  which  ( 1  i  are  repayable 
within  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  (2) 
j)rovide  that  interest  payments  be  made  at 
least  semiannually,  and  (3i  do  not  exceed 
80  iier  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
j)roperty  involved  For  the  purpo.'^es  of  this 
!)aragraph  the  term  "first  liens'"  includes  the 
assiKiiment  of  the  whole  of  the  beneficial 
interest  in  a  trust  having  a  corporate  trustee 
uhereundcr  real  estate  held  in  the  trust  can 
be  subjected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  obli- 
gation or  obligations  secured  with  the  same 
priority  as  a  first  mortgage,  a  first  dei«d  of 


trust,  or  a  first  trust  deed  In  the  Jurisdiction 
where  the  real  estate  1$  located  ' 

'  CI  Section  5(Ci  of  such  Act  l5  further 
aniended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  paragraph  added  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section)    the  following  new  paragraph; 

'  'Without  regard  to  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  except  the  area  restriction, 
any  such  a.ssociation  Is  authorized  to  invest 
nn  amount  not  exceeding  at  any  one  time  5 
per  centvim  of  its  assets  in  amortis^ed  loans 
or  participating  interests  therein  which  are 
secured  by  first  hens  upon  improved  real 
estate  used  to  provide  housing  facilities  lor 
the  aging,  subject  to  the  foUowmg  qualifica- 
tions: 

"'(li  each  such  loan  shall  be  repayable 
within  a  period  of  30  years; 

'""(2)  no  such  loan  shall  exceed  90  per 
centtim  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  im- 
proved real  estate  gi\en  as  security  therefor, 
and 

"'"(3)  each  such  loan — 
■  'lAi  shall  be  made  upon  and  secured  bv 
real  estate  which  Is  improved  by  housing 
accommodations,  individual  or  multiple,  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  providing  accom- 
modations for  occuiiancy  by  aging  persons, 
or  of  providing  rest  homes  or  nursing  homes 
so  constructed  or  altered  as  to  be  suitable 
jirimarily  for  tlie  occupancy  of  persans  over 
filty-fi.e  \ears  of  age  and  limited  principally 
to   the   occupancy   of   such    persons;    and 

"•(B)  shall  be  made  Tor  the  ImplemenUt- 
tion  of  the  purpose  described  in  clause  ( A  >  .' 

"(d)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ( after 
the  paragraph  added  by  subsection  (Ci  of 
this  section  \  the  following  new  paragraph 

■  Without  regard  to  any  other  jirovislon 
c>f  this  subsection,  any  such  assoc:iation  is 
authorized  tn  invest  not  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  its  assets  in  certificates  of  bene- 
ficial Interest  Issued  by  any  urban  renewal 
iiiA-estment  trust.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  "urban  renewal  Invest- 
ment trust"  means  an  unlncorix)rat,ed  trust 
established  by  written  agreement  between 
the  authorized  officers  of  two  or  more  savings 
institutions  the  savings  or  share  accounts 
of  which  are  insured  by  an  agency  of  the 
Federal   Government,   which  agreement — 

£iJ  ■■  (1)  expressly  limits  the  purposes  of  the 
trust  and  the  Investment  powers  of  the 
trustees  U)  the  elimination  or  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  slums  and  blighted  or  de- 
teriorated or  deteriorating  areas  and  the 
redevelopment  renewal,  rehabilitation,  or 
conservation  of  such  areas  by  private  enter- 
prise through  financing  the  purchase  or  re- 
habilitation of  real  property,  or  the  con- 
struction of  improvements  thereon,  designed 
or  usable  for  industrial,  commercial,  or  hous- 
ing jjurposes  within  the  confines  of  an  urban 
renewal  area  (as  defined  In  section  110  of 
the  Housing   Act   of    1949); 

■i2i  expressly  limits  the  beneficial  own- 
ership of  the  trtist  to  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations or  banks  the  savings  or  share 
accounts  ot  which  are  insured  by  an  agency 
ol   the  Federal  Government; 

■  •i3t  provides  that  such  beneficial  own- 
ershij)  be  evidenced  by  certificates  oi  bene- 
ficial interest,  which  certificates  shall  have 
first  claim  at  all  times  on  the  assets  of  the 
trust  without  preference  between  the  hold- 
ers thereof,  and  shall  be  fully  transferable 
and  assignable  between  any  such  banks  and 
savings  and  loans  associations  at  all  time.*-: 
and 

(4 1  expressly  provides  that  it  shall  be 
effective  and  binding  between  the  parties 
thereui  only  upon  being  approved  by  the 
board . 

Any  association  chartered  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  may  become  a  party  to 
any  urban  renewal  investment  trust  The 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph,   as    it   may    deem    necessary    for    the 
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proper  establishment  of  \irban  renewal  in- 
vestment trust*,  for  the  effective  operation 
thereof,  and  the  participation  in  such  op- 
erations of  eligible  institutions  either  as 
parties,  as  trustees,  or  as  the  holders  of  cer- 
tificates of  beneficial  Interest.' 

"(e)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ( after 
the  paragraph  added  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  'Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  whose 
general  reserves,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  aggregate  a  sum  in  excess  of  5  per 
centum  of  Its  withdrawable  accounts  is 
authorized  to  invest  in,  to  lend  to,  or  to  com- 
mit itself  to  lend  to  any  business  develop- 
ment credit  corporation  Incorporated  In  the 
State  In  which  the  head  office  of  such  asso- 
ciation is  situated,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  statutes  of  such 
State  authorize  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  said  State 
to  Invest  in,  to  lend  to,  or  to  commit  Itself 
to  lend  to  such  business  development  credit 
corporation,  but  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  investments,  loans,  and  commitments 
of  any  such  association  outstanding  at  any 
time  Bhali  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  outstanding  loans  made  by 
■uch  association,  or  $250,000.  whichever  Is 
the  lesser.' 

"Federal  Reserve  Act 

"Sec.  902.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  'Home  Improve- 
ment loans  which  are  Insured  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203(k)  or  220(h)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  first  lien  requirements  of  this 
section.' 

•Voluntary  Home  Mortgage  Credit  Program 
"Skc.  903.  Section  610(a)    of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '1961' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■1965'. 

"Disposal  of  Passyunk  War  Housing  Project 
"Sec.  904.  Section  802(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'five' 
In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'six'. 

"Disposal  of  Nathanael  Greene  Villa  Housing 
Project 
"Sec.  905.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  606  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
expedite  the  provision  of  housing  in  connec- 
tion with  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  October  14,  1940.  as 
amended,  and  any  agreements  entered  into 
thereunder,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  and  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration are  authorized  and  directed  to 
agree  to  the  sale  by  the  Housing  Authority  of 
Savannah,  Geort^la.  to  the  City  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and 
to  Nathanael  Greene  Villa  (low-rent  hous- 
ing project  GA-2  8;  forrr.erly  war  housing 
project  GA-9041),  for  a  total  price  of 
$275,000,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  Admin- 
istration and  deposited  by  the  Administra- 
tion In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts in  accordance  with  section  606(d)  of 
such  Act. 

"Hospital  Construction 
"Sec  906.  (a)  Section  605(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1956  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•I960'  and  Insertlns  in  lieu  thereof  '1962.' 

"(b)  Section  605(C)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  and  June  30,  1961'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'June  30.  1961,  and 
June  30,  1962". 

"Payment  In  Lieu'bf  Taxes  by  Holyoke  Hous- 
In^Authority 

"Sec.  907.  Notuirtthstandlng  the  provi.eions 
of  any  other  law  or  any  contract  or  rule  of 
law,  the  Public  Housing  Commissioner  shall 
approve  the  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes,  in  the 


amount  of  $9,933.47,  made  by  the  Holyoke 
Housing  Authority  to  the  city  of  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,  under  section  lOih)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  for  its 
fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1956. 

"Records  and  Audit 
"Sec.  908.  Section  814  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Records 
"  'Sec.  814  Every  contract  between  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  (or  any 
ofnci:il  or  constituent  thereof:  and  any  per- 
son or  local  body  (including  any  corporation 
or  public  or  private  agency  or  body)  for  a 
loan,  advance,  grant,  or  contribution  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, or  any  other  Act  shall  provide  that  such 
pcrpon  or  local  body  sliall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
(or  Euch  ofn:ial  or  constituent  thereof)  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  including  rec- 
ords which  permit  a  speedy  and  effective 
audit  and  will  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
the  disposition  by  such  person  or  local  body 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  advance,  grant, 
or  contribution,  or  any  supplement  thereto, 
the  capital  cost  of  any  constrtiction  project 
for  which  any  such  loan,  advance,  grant,  or 
contribution  is  made,  and  the  amount  of 
any  private  or  other  non-Fi  dcrul  funds  used 
or  grants-in-aid  mr.de  for  or  in  connection 
with  any  such  project.  No  mortrapc  cov- 
ering new  or  rehabilitated  multlfamily 
housing  (as  defined  in  section  227  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended)  .shall  be 
insured  unless  the  mortgagor  certifies  that 
he  will  keep  such  records  as  are  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  at  the 
time  of  the  certiiic-^.tion  and  that  they  will 
be  kept  In  such  form  as  to  permit  a  speedy 
and  effective  audit.  The  Housing  and  H<.>me 
Finance  Agency  or.  any  official  or  constituent 
agency  thereof  and  t!;e  Comptrdler  General 
of  the  United  States  shr.U  have  access  to 
and  the  right  to  examine  and  audit  such 
records.  This  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  after  the  first  full  c.ilendar 
month  following  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
Ifouslng  Act  of  1961.' 

"Adminlctratlve 
"Sec.  909.  Section  502  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1948  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  (3)  the 
first  proviso,  the  colon  thereafter,  and  the 
words  'And  provided  further',  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'Provided.';  and 

"(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ln2;  subsection: 

"  '(d)    The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator,   the   Federal    Housing    Commis- 
sioner,   and    the    Public    Housing    Commis- 
sioner, respectively,  m.ay  utilize  funds  made 
available   to  them  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  pa3Tnent  In  advance  for  dues  or  fees  for 
library  memberships  In  nrt^anlziitir'us  (or  for 
membership  of   the   Individual   librarians  of 
the     respective     agencies     in     organizations 
which   will  not  accept  library   membership) 
whose    publications    are    available    to    mem- 
bers  only,   or   to  members   at   a   price   lower 
than  to  the  general  public,  and  for  payment 
in    advance   for   publications    available   only 
tif)on   that   basis   or    available    at   a    reduced 
price  on  prepublicatl^in  ordT.'  " 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Brfnt  Spf.nce, 
Wright  P.atm.an. 
Albert  R.mns, 
Abraham  J    MtTLTER, 
Manager.':  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  SrARKM.\N. 
Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Jo.sEPH  S.  Clark. 
Harrison  Williams, 
Edmund  S.  Mu:-kie. 
Edward  V.  Long, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendnr>ent  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1922)  to  assist  In  tlie 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  urban 
devek^pment,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  for  other  piirjxjses. 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tlm  of  tlie  effect  cf  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Iloii.se  sTuck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ferer.ce  h.'-is  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
tiie  Senate  bill  a!:d  the  House  amendment. 
Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  conform- 
ing changes,  the  following  statement  explains 
the  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment and  the  .substitute  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference: 

■nrlK  I  —  NEW    HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

FHA  section  2?! 

Type  of  Structure 

The  Hou.se  bill  contiiined  a  provision 
limiting  FHA  section  221  Inturaiice  to 
single-family  homes.  The  Senate  bill  would 
continue  exlaling  law  permitting  mortgage 
Insurance  on  2-,  3-,  and  4-famUy  units.  The 
conference  substitute  autiiorizcs  section  221 
Insurance  for  2-.  3-.  and  4-f.uniIy  units  for 
displaced  families  only,  and  restricts  the  use 
of  the  program  for  other  moderate  income 
families  to  singlc-f.imily  liomes. 

Mortgage  Terms  on  Sales  Housing 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  down- 
p:\yment  requirements  cf  the  FHA  section 
2(j3  progr.mi  would  apply  to  section  221  sale;; 
housing — that  is,  3  percent  of  the  first  $13,- 
500  of  value,  plus  10  percent  over  $13,500  up 
to  a  m.ixlmu:n  mortgage  of  $15,000.  The 
Senate  bill  also  provided  a  40-ye.ar  term. 
The  House  bill  provided  f  jr  a  downpayment 
of  3  percent  of  tiie  purchase  price,  Including 
closing  costs,  for  moderate  Income  families 
and  made  no  change  In  existing  law  for  dis- 
placed families  who  need  pay  only  $200  In 
cash  including  closing  costs.  The  House 
bill  provided  a  35-year  maturity  for  mod- 
erate income  f.imilies  and  made  no  change 
in  the  40-year  term  now  In  existing  law  f'  r 
displaced  families. 

The  conference  substitute  makes  no 
change  In  the  40-year  term  now  in  existing 
law  lor  displaced  families.  For  new  con- 
struction for  moderate  Income  families  the 
substitute  provides  a  35-year  maximum  ma- 
turity, except  that  In  hardship  cases  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  permit  an 
additional  5-year  term  up  to  40  years  where 
the  buyer  cannot  m.eet  the  monthly  pay- 
ments under  the  shorter  term.  For  existing 
construction  for  moderate  Income  families 
a  30-year  maximum  maturity  would  apply. 
The  downpayment  would  apply  to  purchase 
price  and  clo.sing  costs  can  be  Included  in 
t!ie  loan. 

Limit  on  Maximum  Rehabilitation  Mortgige 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision,  not 
in  the  House  bill,  permitting  a  section  2'21 
rehabilitation  loan  to  take  into  account  the 
amount  needed  to  refinance  existing  In- 
debtednc:s  against  the  property.  (A  similar 
difference  existed  between  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  and  House  bills  on  section  220 
mortgages.)  The  conference  substitute  con- 
forms to  the  Senate  bill. 

Eligible   Borrowers   for   Low-Interest   Re  nt.a 
Housing 

The  House  bill  included  a  provision  m. ik- 
ing public  bodies  or  agencies,  other  than 
local  public  housing  authorities,  eligible  as 
borrowers.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
forms to  the  House  bill  with  an  amendment 
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making  any  public  body  eligible  which  does 
not  receive  financial  assistance  from  the 
United  States  exclusively  pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Hotislng  Act  of  1937. 

Cocupancy    Requirements    for    Low-Interest 
Rental  Housing 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
limiting  initial  occupancy  cf  low-interest 
.section  221  rental  housing  to  families  whose 
incomes  make  It  uri[)ossible  for  them  to  ol)- 
tain  decent,  safe,  and  saniuiry  housing  in 
the  jirivate  market.  Tliere  was  no  compara- 
ble provision  in  the  Senate  bill  and  none  is 
contained  in  the  conference  substitute.  The 
conference  substitute  does  retain  the  lan- 
L'uage  contained  in  both  bills  stating  that 
■  this  section  Is  designed  to  assist  private  in- 
du.stry  in  providing  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  and  families  dis- 
placed from  urban  renewal  areas  or  as  a 
result  of  governmental  action." 

Termination  of  Program 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  lim- 
iting the  new  program  of  low-interest  loans 
under  section  221  (along  with  the  other  sec- 
tion 221  programs*  in  2  years  except  in  the 
case  of  displaced  families.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  term: nation  date  for  the  low- 
interest  program  The  conference  substitute 
would  limit  this  program  to  4  years. 

FHA   home   irnprov'^'ment  and  rehabilitation 
loan  program 

Limitation  on  Loai.* 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision,  not 
m  the  House  bill  limiting  the  new  FHA 
insured  home  impru\ement  loans  to  struc- 
tures at  least  ten  years  old.  The  con- 
ference substitute  on^.its  this  age  limitation 
but  contains  a  reqinremcnt  that  loans  on 
structures  less  than  ten  years  old  under  this 
program  must  Involve  major  structural 
changes  In  the  dwelling  units  (or  to  correct 
defects  of  certain  specified  types). 

FNMA  Authority  To  Purchase  Loans 

The  House  bill  authorized  FNM.\  pur- 
chases of  tlie  new  FHA-lnsured  home  im- 
provement loans  In  urban  renewal  are.is  only 
and  through  Its  sf)eclal  assistance  function 
only.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  FNMA  to 
purchase  these  luar.s  botli  Inside  and  outside 
urban  renewal  areas  and  under  both  second- 
ary market  and  special  a.ssistance  The  con- 
ference substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate 
bill. 

Condominium  hou^^ing 

Number  of  Units  Per  Purchaser 

The  House  bill  c^ntalned  a  provision  lim- 
iting occupants  of  FHA-insured  condo- 
minium housing  to  the  ownership  of  a  single 
insured  unit.  The  Senate  bill  permitted 
an  occupant  to  own  up  to  tour  insured  units. 
The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bill. 

title    :l        HOUSING    F'OR    THE    ELDERLY    AND   LOW- 
RENT  UuVSlUG 

Eligible  Borrowers 

The  Senate  bill  cont.uned  a  provision  mak- 
ing public  bodies  or  agencies  eligible  for  di- 
rect loans  under  the  housing  for  the  elderly 
pr'>gram  authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959.  Tills  provis.on  was  not  in  the  House 
bin.  The  confererce  substitute  makes  eligi- 
ble public  bodies  which  do  nf>t  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  f re  m  the  United  States  ex- 
clusively pursuant  to  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  19.37. 

Loan  ,\uthorlzation 

Tlae  House  bill  would  have  authorized  an 
additional  $100  m.lUon  for  direct  loans  for 
housing  for  the  elderly.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided $50  million  for  this  purpo.se.  The  con- 
ference substitute  authorizes  $75  million. 

Minimum  Age  of  Occupants 

The  House  bill  would  have  reduced  the 
minimum  age  of  occupants  of  housing  for 
the  elderly  financed   under   the   direct  loan 


program  from  62  to  60.  There  was  no  com- 
parable provision  In  the  Senate  bill  a:id  none 
is  contained  In  the  conference  substitute. 

Low-rent  public  housing 

Use  of  Existing  Structures 

The  Senate  bill  contained  language  not 
in  the  House  bill  urging  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  to  encourage  the  usj  of  ex- 
isting structures  for  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing. The  conference  substitute  omits  this 
language.  However,  the  conferees  felt  that 
this  was  a  highly  worthwhile  purpose  which 
might  achieve  substantial  economies  In  the 
low-rent  housing  program  and  perml':  greater 
flexibility  in  its  operations.  It  is  ho;3ed  that 
the  PHA.  under  Its  existing  authority,  will 
give  every  encour;ieement  to  the  use  of  ex- 
isting structures  where  reasonable. 

Additional  Subsidy  for  Elderly 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  contained 
provisions  authorizing  additional  payments 
up  to  $120  a  year  for  a  public  housing  unit 
occ\ipied  by  an  elderly  family,  if  svch  pay- 
ment Is  necessary  to  maintain  the  solvency 
of  the  project.  A  question  arose  whether  or 
not  the  provision  as  written  woul(J  permit 
these  payments  to  be  made  in  the  cajie  of  the 
old  PWA  and  War  Housing  projects  which 
were  built  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
are  now  in  the  low-rent  program  While 
no  amendment  was  made  by  the  confer- 
ence, it  is  the  clear  understanding  and  in- 
tent of  the  conferees  that  these  payments 
can  l)e  made  for  all  projects  In  the  public 
h  'Using  program.  Including  those  built 
under  PWA  and   the  War  Housing  I^rogram. 

Li:ic:il    Responsibility   for   Admission   Policies 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  ex- 
tending for  4  years  the  existing  waiver  of  cer- 
tain admission  requiremjents  for  veterans 
and  scr\icempn.  The  Setaate  bill  eliminated 
the  rigid  statutory  priorities  for  admission 
and  authorized  greater  flexibility  lor  local 
authorities  in  shaping  admission  policies, 
but  with  the  provision  that  due  conslsieratlon 
be  given  to  veterans  and  servicemen,  families 
dlsi)laced  by  virban  renewal  and  other  gov- 
ernment action,  and  the  disabled  and  eld- 
erly The  conference  substitute  conforms 
to  tlie  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  further  provided  that  local 
housing  authorities  could  permit  overln- 
come  tenants  to  continue  to  occupy  the 
project  during  the  period  the  local  aeency 
determines  that  the  overincome  family  is 
unable  to  find  a  decent  private  dwelling 
within  its  financial  reach  There  Is  no  simi- 
Inr  provision  In  the  House  bill.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  Senate  lan- 
guage with  an  amendment  requiring  such 
an  overincome  family  to  pay  an  increased 
rent  appropriate  to  its  higher  income  status. 

Demonstration  Program 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  au- 
thorizing grants  to  public  ot  private  bodies 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  new  and  Im- 
proved means  of  providing  housing  for  low- 
Income  famllie.s.  p.nd  for  economy  In  costs 
and  management.  $10  million  would  have 
been  authorized  for  this  purpose.  There  was 
no  similar  provision  in  the  House  bill.  The 
conference  substitute  retains  the  substance 
of  the  Senate  provision  with  an  amendment 
authorizing  $5  million  for  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  to  undertake  the  pro- 
gram. 

Per  Room  Cost  Limits 

T!ie  Senate  bill  contained  a  provbilon  not 
In  the  Hou.^e  bill,  authorizing  an  Increase  In 
the  per  room  cost  limit  from  $2,500  to  $3,500 
for  housing  for  the  elderly  in  Alaska.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  Senate 
provision. 

TITLE    III — URBAN    RENEWAL 

Incontestability  of  Federal  Obligations 
Tlie  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  mak- 
ing the  Federal  obligation  to  make  payments 


to  local  public  agencies  under  the  urban  re- 
newal program  Incontestable  when  pledged 
as  security  for  bonds  Issued  by  the  local  au- 
thority. There  was  no  such  provision  In  the 
House  bill.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  Senate  provision  and  aliso  applies 
it  to  securities  issued  by  local  housing  au- 
thorities. 

Eligibility  for  Relocation  Payments 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  bill  making  nonprofit  organiza- 
tK^ns  eligible  for  relocation  payments  under 
t'le  urban  renewal  program.  The  conference 
substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate  bill. 

Loans  to  Displaced   Business 

Both  the  Hjuse  and  Senate  bills  contained 
provisions  making  displaced  business  firms 
ellclblc  for  lo.-.ns  on  liberal  terms  through 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  The 
Senate  provision  limited  loans  to  assist  re- 
establishment  of  small  business  concerns 
(no  comparable  provision  In  House);  the 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  House  bill  covered  only  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  urban  renewal,  whereas 
the  Senate  bill  also  covered  highway  con- 
struction or  any  other  federally  aided  con- 
struction: the  conference  substitute  con- 
f<irms  to  the  Senate  provision. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  interest  rate  on 
these  loans  would  be  set  by  a  formula  which 
currently  results  in  a  4'g  percent  interest 
rate.  The  House  bill  provided  for  the  same 
rate  now  allowed  on  disaster  loans  (3  per- 
cent* The  conference  substitute  would 
establish  the  rate  by  the  formula  now  used 
in  the  c  Mlege  housing  lo£n  program  (aver- 
age Interest  on  all  Fedeftl  debt  plus  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  for  administrative 
costs)  which  currently  gives  a  rate  of  3'j 
percent.  Tlie  Senate  bill  also  had  a  pro- 
vision n._>t  in  the  House  bill  authorizing 
$50  million  for  these  loans.  The  conference 
substitute  would  provide  $25  million. 

Projects    Involving    Colleges    and    Hospitals 

The  Senate  bill  had  a  provision  not  in  the 
House  bill  permitting  certain  expenditures 
by  colleges  and  hospitals  to  count  toward 
the  local  one-third  share  of  urban  renewal 
costs  if  made  In  connection  with  a  project 
for  which  a  loan  and  grant  contract  is  au- 
thorized prior  to  September  25.  1963.  if 
expenditures  were  made  5  years  prior  to 
the  date  of  application  for  loan  or  grant. 
The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate   provision. 

Credit  for  Local  Grant-ln-Aid 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision,  not 
in  the  Senate  bill,  permitting  credit  for  local 
grants-in-aid  for  projects  approved  under 
law  prior  to  1954  to  be  allowed  on  the  basis 
of  the  more  liberal  provisions  added  to  the 
law  in  1954  and  subsequently.  The  confer-, 
ence  substitute  retains  this  provision  but 
restricts  its  applicability  to  the  city  of 
Norfolk. 

L'yhan  planning  as^istanc 
Grant  Authorization 
The  House  bill  would  have  authorized  an 
increase  of  $30  million  in  the  funds  for  urban 
planning  grants.  The  Senate  bill  provided 
for  an  increase  of  $80  million.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  authorizes  an  Increase  of  $55 
million. 

TITLE    V — COMMUNITY    FACILITY    LOANS 

Limit  on  Loans 

The  House  bill  limited  the  amount  of 
loans  which  c^'Uld  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  for  a  single  project  to  $10  million. 
There  was  no  comparable  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  none  is  contained  in  the 
conference  substitute. 

Types  of  Facilities 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
making  eligible  any  facility  for  which  a  loan 
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could  be  made  "In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Administrator  immediately  prior 
to"  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  There  was 
no  comparable  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
and  none  is  contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Interest  Rate 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  interest 
rate  on  public  facility  loans  would  be  set 
at  the  average  Interest  rate  paid  by  the 
Treasury  and  on  outstanding  Federal  debt, 
plus  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for  administra- 
tive costs  (the  college  housing  formula). 
There  was  no  comparable  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
firms to  the  House  bill  except  that  one-half 
percent  (instead  of  one-fourth  percent) 
would  be  added  for  administrative  costs  ( for 
the  current  fiscal  year  this  yields  a  rate  of 
314  percent! . 

Loan  Authorization 
The  Senate  bill  provided  for  an  increase  of 
$50  million  in  the  public  facility  loan  fund, 
"he  House  bill  would  have  Increased  this 
fund  by  $500  million.  The  conference  sub- 
s'.ltute  conforms  to  the  House  bill  but  with 
tiie  provision  that  a  maximum  of  $50  million 
of  this  amount  could  be  used  for  mass 
transit    loans    (discussed    below). 

Mass  Transportation 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  loans  to  State 
and  loc:il  public  bodies  fur  faciliiirs  and 
tquipnient,  for  mass  •.ran.sporiation  in  ur- 
ban areas,  and  earmarked  $100  million  of 
the  increased  authority  for  public  facility 
loans  for  this  purpose.  It  also  amended 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to 
provide  specific  authority  for  grants  to  cover 
planning  for  mass  transportation,  and  made 
up  to  $50  million  of  the  urban  renewal  capi- 
tal grant  auchority  avJiilable  for  mass  trans- 
portation demonstration  projects.  No  such 
provisions  were  included  in   the  House  bill. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  pro- 
visions authorizing  temporary,  emergency 
loans  for  facilities  and  equiisment  for  mass 
transportation  in  urban  areas,  up  to  .$50 
million.  This  authority  would  expire  De- 
cember 31.  1962.  Grants  for  mass  transpor- 
tation demonstration  projects  would  be 
authorized,  to  be  made  out  of  the  funds 
available  for  urban  renewal  grants,  in  a  total 
amount  of  not  more  than  $25  million. 
Planning  grants  under  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  would  be  available  for 
developing  comprehensive  plans  covering 
mass  transportation  as  well  as  other  prob- 
lems of  sound  urban  development. 

TITLE    VI AMENDMENTS    TO    N.ATIONAL    HOUSING 

ACT 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Special  Assistance  for  Cooperatives 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  au- 
thorizing FNMA  to  reserve  special  assistance 
funds  for  purchase  of  a  cooperative  mort- 
gage when  PHA  has  Issued  a  statement  of 
leaslbllity  on  the  project  and  application 
for  PHA  insurance  has  been  filed.  There  was 
no  comparable  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
and  none  is  contained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

Sf>eclal  Assistance  for  PHA  Section  810 
Housing 

The  House  bill  would  have  established  a 
special  assistance  fund  of  $25  million  in 
FNMA  for  the  purchase  of  PHA  section  810 
mortgages  (housing  In  defense-Impacted 
areas).  There  was  no  comparable  provision 
In  the  Senate  bill  and  none  Is  contained  in 
the  conference  report. 

FHA  insurance  programs 
Mortgage  Insuring  Authority 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
moving the  dollar  ceiling  on  FHA  mortgage 
insuring  authority  and  establishing  a  termi- 
nation date  of  October  1,  1965.  The  House 
bill  was  similar  except  that  after  October  1, 


1965,  the  ceiling  on  FHA  mortgage  insuring 
authority  would  be  the  total  amount  of 
Insurance  and  commitments  then  outstand- 
ing (thus  permitting  FHA  to  use  its  "roll- 
over" after  that  date).  The  conference  sub- 
stitute conforms  to  the  Senate  bill. 

Maximum  Mortgage  Amount  Under  Section 
203 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  in- 
creasing the  dollar  limit  on  1-family  and 
2-famlly  home  mortgages  to  $27,500  (from 
$22,500  and  $25,000,  respectively) .  There  was 
no  comparable  provision  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  conference  substitute  would  Increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  mortgages  on  1- 
famiiy  homes  to  $25,000  and  on  2-family 
homes  to  $27,500. 

Maximum  Maturity  Under  Section  203 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  in- 
creasing the  maximum  maturity  for  the 
regular  FHA  sales  housing  program  from  30 
to  40  years.  The  Senat*  bill  contained  no 
similar  provision.  The  conference  substi- 
tute permits  a  35-year  maturity  In  the  case 
of  new  tcnstructlon  but  ret.ilns  the  existing 
30-year  maximum  for  existing  construction 

Economic  Feasibility  of  Cooperatives 
The  House  bill  provided  that  the  test  of 
whether  construction  of  a  cooperative  proj- 
ect is  economically  feasible  shall  be  whether 
purchasers  are  available  who  can  afford  the 
housing  at  the  cooperative  charges  which 
will  be  imposed.  There  was  no  comparable 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill  and  none  is  con- 
tained in  the  conference  substitute. 

TITLE  VII OPTN  SPACE  LAND 

Aid  for  Parks  and  Playgrounds 

The  House  bill  authorized  a  new  program 
of  partial  Federal  grants  to  assist  ni  the  ac- 
quisition of  permanent  open  space  land  for 
use  as  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  Author- 
ized $100  million  for  this  purpose.  There 
was  no  comparable  provision  in  the  Senate 
bill.  The  conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  House  provision  except  that  the  amount 
of  grants  which  can  be  contracted  for  would 
be  limited  to  $50  million. 

Land  Development  Insurance 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  es- 
tablishing a  new  program  of  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  for  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  land  for  residential  use.  There  was 
no  similar  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
none  is  contained  in  the  conference  substi- 
tute. 

TITLE  VIII FARM  HOUSING 

Farm  Housing-Lessees 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision,  not 
In  the  House  bill,  making  lessees  of  farmland 
eligible  for  farm  housing  assistance  under 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  this  provision. 

TITLE    IX MISCELLANEOUS 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision,  not 
In  the  House  bill,  permitting  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  to  lend  to  or  in- 
vest in  business  development  corporations 
In  the  same  State  to  the  same  extent  as 
State-chartered  associations  In  the  State  are 
permitted  to  make  such  loans  and  invest- 
ments. Such  loans  wovild  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  an  asso- 
ciation's total  outstanding  loans  or  $250,000, 
whichever  is  less.  The  conference  substitute 
conforms  to  the  Senate  bill. 

Disposal  of  Passyunk  War  Housing 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  ex- 
tending for  1  year  the  period  during  which 
military  and  civilian  personnel  may  continue 
to  occupy  the  Passyunk  war  housing  project 
in  Philadelphia.  The  comparable  House  pro- 
vision would  have  made  a  2-year  extension. 
The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bill. 


Riquiremcnt  of  Records 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision,  not 
In  the  House  bill,  requiring  that  every  con- 
tract entered  Into  by  HHFA  or  one  of  its 
constituent  agencies  (and  including  FHA- 
Insured  multifamily  housing)  shall  provide 
that  the  borrower  or  recipient  of  a  grant 
shall  keep  such  records  a.<!  may  be  prescribed. 
The  conference  substitute  contains  this  pro- 
vision. 

BsENT  Spente, 
Wright  Patman, 
Albert  Rains, 
Abraham  J.  Multer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ml-  RAINS  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  sentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RAINS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference rtport  bcfoi-e  us  is  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  housint?  bill  which,  as 
all  th.e  Membrr.s  of  the  House  know, 
passed  this  body  only  a  few  days  ago  by 
a  vote  of  235  Lo  178.  It  has  just  pa.ssed 
the  Senate  on  a  final  rollcall  by  a  vote 
of  53  to  38. 

The  House  conferees,  I  am  convinced, 
did  a  good  job  There  was  80  points  of 
difference  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill.  In  some  instances,  natu- 
rally, we  were  forced  to  compromise;  of 
course,  that  is  the  purpose  of  a  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  are  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  dollar  amounts 
in  the  bill,  let  me  say  that  the  conferees 
from  the  other  side  came  in  with  a  bill 
totaling  $6.1  billion.  The  House  bill 
carried  a  total  of  $4  9  billion  in  new  au- 
thorization. We  held  the  House  total  in 
conference  in  spite  of  strong  pressures 
to  increase  it;  in  fact,  we  actually  cut  the 
original  figure  of  the  House  bill  by  $45 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  that  now  that  the  other  body 
has  acted  we  have  only  one  choice  before 
us  here — that  is  to  vote  this  housing  bill 
up  or  down.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  pass  this  bill 
today.  Many  programs  are  out  of  funds 
or  are  expiring,  includmg  the  entire 
FHA  home  insurance  program.  And 
when  we  vote  we  will  be  judged  by  one 
standard  and  one  standard  alone — are 
we  in  favor  of  providing  the  housing  the 
American  people  need,  or  are  we  against 
decent  housing — that  is  the  simple 
choice  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  main 
points  of  the  housing  bill  are  familiar  to 
everyone  after  last  week's  thorough  de- 
bate in  the  House.  In  general,  it  pro- 
vides more  liberal  FHA  terms  for  home 
buyers  and  for  rental  housing  for  mod- 
est income  families.  It  also  provides  a 
4 -year  extension  of  FHA  mortgage  in- 
suring authority  which  is  needed  im- 
mediately because  the  FHA  expects  to 
exhaust  its  present  authority  within  2 
weeks.  It  also  provides  additional  loan 
funds  for  the  program  of  direct  loans 
for  housing  for  the  elderly.  It  adds  ad- 
ditional money  to  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram and  provides  more  liberal  terms 
for  small  towns  and  depressed  areas.  It 
authorizes  the  construction  of  additional 
low-rent  public^housing  units  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  families  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  and  other  Government 
action,  as  well  as  older  people  and  other 
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low  income  families.  It  provides  addi- 
tional fimds  to  keep  the  college  housing 
loan  program  going  for  4  years.  It  au- 
thorizes an  expanded  community  facility 
program  for  small  to-wns  and  depressed 
areas  and  lowers  the  interest  rate  on 
these  loans.  It  provides  additional 
FNMA  money  essential  to  the  success  of 
our  new  housing  programs  and  highly 
important  to  homebuilding  generally  in 
those  areas  which  lack  mortgage  money, 
such  as  the  South  and  West.  It  provides 
for  a  new  program  of  partial  Federal 
grants  to  provide  parks  and  playgrounds 
for  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  country. 
Finally,  it  extends  and  expands  the  farm 
housing  loan  program  for  4  years  and 
makes  additional  money  available  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  into  detail 
on  the  contents  of  this  bill.  As  the  items 
I  have  just  mentioned  show,  this  bill 
covers  all  phases  of  our  housing  pro- 
grams and  will  benefit  every  part  of  our 
country  and  ever%'  group  in  our  popula- 
tion. Instead,  let  me  point  out  the  high- 
lights of  the  changes  which  were  made  by 
the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  tlio.se  who 
have  not  yet  read  the  statement  of  man- 
agers contained  in  the  conference  report 
will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
provision  extending  mortgage  maturities 
under  FHA's  section  221  program  for 
modest  income  families.  For  some  rea- 
son, this  item  was  singled  out  for  special 
attack.  It  became  the  lightning  rod  of 
the  bill.  Because  of  this  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  housing  bill  when  it 
was  on  the  floor  last  week  reducing  the 
term  from  40  years  to  35  years.  I  know 
this  amendment  pleased  a  great  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  conference  report  keeps  the  es- 
sence of  tlie  housing  provision. 

This  one  item  more  than  any  other 
threatened  most  .seriously  to  deadlock 
the  conference.  It  was  repeatedly  pa.ssed 
over  and  finally  was  the  very  last  item 
dealt  with  by  the  conferees.  The  con- 
ference report  sets  the  maximum  term 
on  the  new  progi^am  of  homeownership 
for  modest-income  families  at  the  35 
years  the  Hou.se  had  passed  with  two 
amendments.  First,  the  35-year  limit 
would  apply  only  to  new  constniction 
while  existing  construction  would  be  lim- 
it.ed  to  30  years.  This,  of  course,  greatly 
tightens  on  the  provi.Mon  because  it  is 
these  older  homes  which  involve  by  far 
the  greatest  risk  in  the  case  of  long-term 
mortgages.  Actually.  I  for  one,  would 
have  been  perfectly  willing  to  give  the 
FHA  authority  to  go  as  long  as  40  years 
on  existing  homes  and  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commi^sioner  whether  or 
not  any  particular  home  was  adequate 
security  for  such  a  loan.  However,  I 
knew  I  was  con.strained  by  the  temper  of 
the  House  and  .so  I  agreed  to  this  restric- 
tive compromise.  Therefore,  maturities 
of  more  than  30  years  for  moderate 
income  families  are  limited  to  newly 
built  homes. 

Second,  the  conference  report  allows  a 
special  exception  of  an  additional  5  years 
beyond  the  35-year  limit  for  hardship 
cases.  This  means  that  if  a  prospective 
home  buyer  can  show  the  FHA  Commis- 
sioner that  he  cannot  get  the  home  he 


needs  under  the  shorter  terms,  and  if  the 
FHA  Commissioner  finds  that  he  could 
make  the  payments  with  this  extra  5- 
year  leeway  which  reduces  monthly  costs, 
he  may  make  an  exception  to  the  limi- 
tation in  that  case.  This  is  the  approach 
that  was  used  so  successfully  in  the  GI 
loan  program  during  the  Korean  emer- 
gency when  mortgage  terms  w-ere  re- 
stricted and  veterans  were  given  a 
special  preference  through  lower  down- 
payments  and  a  longer  mortgage  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  cvei-yone  to  undcr- 
.stand  that  these  new  and  more  restric- 
tive terms  on  the  FHA  section  221  pro- 
gram cover  only  the  new  part: — that 
which  would  apply  to  moderate-income 
families  generally.  We  were  very  care- 
ful to  keep  the  .same  terms  for  displaced 
families  ihat  have  been  in  the  law  ever 
since  1954  and  have  worked  so  success- 
fully. These  displaced  families  will  con- 
tinue to  get  40-year  loans  with  a  S200 
ca.<^h  payment  as  tl:cy  do  right  now. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  House 
last  week  in  cutting  the  terms  on  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  for  modest-income 
families — an  action  upheld  by  the  con- 
ference— it  was  only  natural  that  some 
change  should  be  made  in  the  provisions 
in  the  House  bill  affecting  FHA's  basic 
homeownership  program  under  sec- 
tion 203.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  would  have  authorized  a  40 -year 
term  fcr  these  loans  in  place  of  the  30- 
year  limit  provided  under  existing  law. 
i  am  fully  aware  that  if  an  amendment 
had  been  offered  to  reduce  these  maturi- 
ties, it  would  have  carried.  Frankly. 
I  was  perfectly  ready  to  make  a  compro- 
mise on  that  point  in  the  House  since 
natuially  we  do  not  want  to  provide  more 
liberal  terms  for  the  higher  income 
homcbuyers  covered  by  section  203  than 
we  do  for  modest-income  families. 
Therefore,  to  carry  out  what  I  am  cer- 
tain was  the  real  intent  of  the  House, 
we  agreed  to  re.'^trict  section  203  maturi- 
ties to  35  years  in  the  case  of  new  con- 
struction and  30  years  in  the  case  of  old 
homes. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  Senate  conferees  saw-  the  wis- 
dom of  the  modest  reduction  in  down- 
payment  requirements  which  the  House 
bill  made  under  section  203  and  accepted 
them  without  change.  They  also  went 
along  with  the  increased  mortgage 
amounts  under  203  so  that  under  the 
conference  report  FHA  can  insure  a  loan 
of  up  to  $25,000  on  a  single-family  home 
instead  of  being  limited  to  $22,500  as 
under  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  more  liberal  terms 
will  enable  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  families  to  obtain  the  homes 
they  need  on  terms  which  they  can 
afford.  These  provisions  will  not  only 
improve  housing  conditions  but  will  give 
a  boost  to  the  homebuilding  industry 
and  thereby  help  our  entire  economy. 
I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  dp  nothing 
while  5  million  American  men  and 
women  pound  the  pavements  looking 
for  work.  I  know  the  economists  say 
that  the  worst  of  the  recession  is  over 
and  things  are  looking  up,  but  they  are 
looking  up  very  slowly.  The  American 
people  will  not  tolerate  a  repetition  of 


our  experience  with  the  1958  recession 
when  timid  half-measures  proved  to  be 
too  little  and  too  late.  The  homebuild- 
ing industry  did  heroic  service  at  that 
time  in  stimulating  the  entire  economy, 
but  the  aid  provided  was  not  enough. 
Given  the  sliot-in-the-ai-m  which  the 
$1  bilhon  FNMA  special  assistance  f-and 
provided,  housing  starts  jumped  50  per- 
cent between  April  1958,  and  the  end  of 
the  year.  But  that  bill  failed  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  aid  to  the  industry — 
and  you  will  recall  that  the  general 
housing  bill  was  defeated  that  year 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  lacking 
only  6  votes  of  the  needed  two-thirds 
majority.  By  contrast  this  bill  pro- 
vides just  that  overall  assistance.  It 
v.iU  promptly  lift  homebuilding  out  of 
the  doldrums  and  also  provide  the  nec- 
essary Ubcraiizations  of  law  and  addi- 
tional authority  to  maintain  new  con- 
struction at  a  high  level  for  several  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  provision 
in   this   conference   report   which   boUi 
strikes  at  one  of  our  most  critical  needs 
and  at  tiie  same  time  will  help  to  put 
those  5  million  jobless  people  back  to 
work.    It  is  a  provision  in  which  I  take 
deep  personal  pride  since  I  have  fought 
for  such   a  program  for  several  years. 
Of  course  I  mean  the  expanded  com- 
munity facility  program.     I  am  indeed 
proud  that  Jie  conference  committee  en- 
dorsed the  wisdom  of  the  House  in  in- 
cluding this  section  of   the  bill  in   the 
conference     report     with     only     minor 
changes,   one  which  I  note  with  some 
regret.     The  House  bill  would  have  made 
these  loans  available  at  the  college  hous- 
ing interest  rate  which  is  currently  3 '2 
percent.     As  everyone  fully  knows  from 
the  debates  in   the  past  years  on  this 
point,  this  is  a  formula  which  fully  re- 
flects the  cost  of  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  includes  an  extra  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  which  completely  covers  all 
costs  of   administration.     However,   we 
met  with  some  resistance  on  this  point 
and  we  were  forced  to  agree  in  confer- 
ence to  allow  a  full  one-half  of  1  percent 
to  be  added  on  the  basic  rate  instead  of 
one-quarter  of  1  percent.    The  result  is 
that  tlie  Government  will  make  some 
money  off  this  program  and,  although  I 
certainly    do    not    object    to    programs 
which  make  money  for  the  Government, 
as  most  of  our  housing  programs  do.  I 
did  not  wish  community  facilities  to  be 
one  of  them.    The  need  is  too  great  and 
the  problems  of  oui-  local  governments 
in  meeting  their  responsibilities  are  too 
great.    However,  the  interest  rate  whicli 
results  from  this  new  formula— 3^4  per- 
cent— is  still  highly  favorable  and  I  am 
very  pleased  and  I  still  consider  this  one 
of  the  finest  titles  in  the  bill  and  one 
which  will  do  the  most  for  small  towns 
and  depre.s.sed  areas  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  but  particularly  in  the  South 
and  West. 

One  other  change  was  made  in  the 
community  facility  provision.  While  the 
conference  rei^ort  retains  the  full  S500 
million  which  the  House  authorized  for 
this  program,  a  maximum  of  $50  million 
would  be  made  available  for  the  new 
mass  transit  program.  As  everyone  rec- 
ognizes, the  problem  of  commuting  from 
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suburb  to  city  is  extremely  serious.  It 
threatens  to  strangle  our  cities  and  block 
the  growth  of  oui*  suburbs.  In  many 
places  it  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  build  and  sell  new  homes  out  in 
the  suburbs  because  of  the  problem  of 
getting  to  and  from  work.  This  is  a 
problem  which  the  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  before.  Last  year  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  aimed  at  this  need  but  it  was  never 
acted  on  in  the  House.  This  year  the 
Senate  included  a  similar  provision  in 
the  housing  bill.  Just  yesterday  a  hear- 
ing was  held  by  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  MulterI 
and  the  witnesses  he  heard  unanimously 
urged  in  the  strongest  terms  that  an 
immediate  emergency  start  be  made  on 
this  problem. 

Frankly  the  conference  was  stymied 
on  this  point.  A  clear  majority  of  the 
Senate  conferees  were  unalterably  wed- 
ded to  the  proposal.  On  our  side,  as  you 
may  remember  from  the  debate  last  week 
on  the  housing  bill,  the  problem  was 
complicated  because  we  had  not  had 
hearings  this  year  though  we  did  have 
them  last  year.  This  problem  was  solved 
when  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MuxTER  I  reported  to  the  conference  that 
it  was  clear  from  his  hearings  that  we 
should  not  delay  and  that  with  a  number 
of  restrictive  amendments,  including  re- 
ductions in  dollar  amounts,  we  should 
accept  a  part  of  the  Senate  provisions. 
This  was  the  very  action  which  was  being 
urged  on  us  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. In  a  word,  the  administration  po- 
sition is  that  we  must  not  delay  in  under- 
taking emergency  action  to  meet  this 
critical  problem  in  order  to  allow  us  time 
to  study  its  long-range  aspects.  I  am 
also  informed  that  every  single  proposal 
in  the  field  of  mass  transit  has  included 
provisions  just  like  those  now  in  the  con- 
ference report,  so  that  there  is  no  like- 
lihood that  these  will  in  any  way  conflict 
with  longer  range  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  the  House  conferees  receded  com- 
pletely. That  was  the  provision  in  the 
House  bill  authorizing  a  new  program  of 
FHh  mortgage  insurance  for  land  acqui- 
sition and  development.  Personally  I 
felt  that  this  was  a  very  good  provision. 
It  was  aimed  at  the  serious  problem  of 
spiraling  land  costs.  Land  costs  have 
risen  more  rapidly  than  any  other  single 
item  m  the  price  of  a  new  home.  The 
effect  has  been  to  severely  limit  the  con- 
struction of  lower  cost  homes.  This  pro- 
vision was  never  intended  to  completely 
solve  that  problem;  it  was  only  intended 
to  help  overcome  the  financial  difficulties 
which  face  the  builder  who  starts  out  on 
a  new  project.  I  realize  that  the  pro- 
posal was  fraught  with  some  danger  and, 
because  of  this,  we  carefully  wrote  iri 
provisions  to  avoid  speculation  under 
this  program.  However,  the  administra- 
tion urged  us  to  hold  off  on  this  section 
until  they  had  time  to  study  it  and  come 
up  with  their  own  proposal.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  for  once  this  does  not 
mean  simply  an  effort  to  kill  an  idea  by 
interminable  delay.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  new  admmistration  will  sincerely 
study  the  idea  and  will  come  up  with  the 
best  possible  proposal. 


There  were  several  other  points  where 
the  House  conferees  were  obliged  to  ac- 
cept compromises.  One  of  these  was  in 
the  new  program  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  demonstration  grants 
to  find  new  ways  to  house  our  lower  in- 
come population.  Thi.s  is  a  purpo.se  for 
which  I  have  the  greatest  sympathy:  it 
is  exactly  what  our  subcommittee  has 
been  trying  to  do  for  year.^;.  To  be  per- 
fectly frank,  the  reason  I  objected  to  the 
administration  proposal  was  because  it 
would  have  been  administered  by  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  and, 
while  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
dedication  aiid  sincerity  of  the  loyal  and 
devoted  people  who  operate  that  pro- 
pram.  I  did  not  feel  tliat  the  PHA  was 
the  appropriate  agency  to  explore  the 
vast  range  of  ideas  on  ways  of  provid- 
ing good  low-cost  housincr.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  concern  that  the  provision 
was  stricken  from  the  Hou.se  bill  before 
it  reached  the  floor.  However,  I  found 
later,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  that  this 
proposal  had  stronsr  support  from  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
Obviously,  this  is  not  simply  the  idea 
of  some  impractical  Ions-haired  thinker. 
This  is  not  a  proix)sal  to  find  new  ways 
of  getting  more  public  hou.sing.  Quite 
the  contrary,  this  i.s  a  proposal  to  find 
better  ways  to  do  what  we  are  doing  now 
and  to  explore  methods  which  will  en- 
able private  enterprise  to  make  its  maxi- 
mum contribution.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  provision  will  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  test  some  of  the  proposals  made  by 
Joe  McMurray,  who  is  now  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  in 
his  special  report  to  the  NAHB  last  year. 
In  accepting  this  provision  we  trans- 
ferred responsibility  for  it  from  the  PHA 
to  the  HHFA.  Also,  in.stead  of  the  $10 
milhon  in  the  Senate  bill,  the  conference 
report  would  limit  the  amount  which 
the  Administrator  could  contract  for  to 
$5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  discu.ss 
another  section  in  the  conference  report 
which  represents  a  compromi.se.  That 
is  the  section  authorizint?  partial  Fed- 
eral grants  for  the  acquisition  of  open 
space  land  to  be  held  permanently  for 
parks  and  playground.s.  Unfortunately, 
this  rather  modest  proposal  was  made 
the  subject  of  ridicule  by  the  opponents 
of  the  bill.  I  cannot  understand  their 
opposition  to  providing  the  parks  and 
playgroimds  in  which  our  children  can 
play.  Actually  this  is  a  relatively  minor 
part  of  the  bill  and  now  accounts  for 
1  percent  of  the  total  dollar  amount 
involved. 

I  might  say  that  the  Senate  conferees 
seemed  very  sympathetic  to  the  purpose 
of  this  provision.  Once  more,  we  agreed 
to  a  compromise.  In  place  of  the  $100 
million  contained  in  the  House  bill,  the 
conference  report  limits  the  amount  of 
these  grants  which  the  housing  agency 
can  contract  for  to  $50  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  covers  all 
of  the  major  points  on  which  the  House 
conferees  were  obliged  to  make  any  sig- 
nificant change.  Of  course,  there  are 
a  number  of  detailed  items  which  are 
spelled  out  in  the  printed  statement  of 
managers  for  tho.se  who  wish  to  check 
them.  Now  that  I  have  explained  to  the 
House    the    significant    compromises,    I 


would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  major 
points  which  were  retained  exactly  as 
the  House  approved  them.  And  I  do  this 
with  a  good  deal  of  pride  as  evidence  of 
the  firmness  by  which  we  stood  by  the 
House  bill. 

First,  the  conference  report  contains 
the  same  $2  billion  for  urban  renewal 
grants  approved  by  the  House,  even 
though  the  Senate  bill  contained  the 
administration  recommendation  of  $2.5 
billion.  Ceitainly  I  support  this  pro- 
!;ram  as  stron^^ly  as  any  Member  of  the 
Congress.  However,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  we  reduced  the  amount  from  the 
administration  request  because  I  felt, 
as  did  others,  that  there  were  other 
equally  pressing  needs.  In  particular 
I  felt  that  some  of  these  funds  which 
go  mostly  to  the  big  cities  under  the 
urban  renewal  program  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  community  facilities  pro- 
gram which  helps  our  smaller  towns. 
The  conference  committee  supported 
that  judumcnt  on  both  points. 

Another  significant  amendment  in  the 
House  bill,  which  was  retained  without 
change  in  the  conference  report,  is  the 
authority  for  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  A.ssociation  to  make  short- 
term  loans  on  the  security  of  pledged 
FHA-VA  mortgages.  This  new  authority 
fills  a  vital  need  in  our  housing  pro- 
grams. Its  sole  purpose  is  to  help  home- 
builders  maintain  high  level  operations. 
Tlie  problem  has  often  arisen  where  a 
homebuildrr  has  sold  a  number  of  homes 
and  taken  back  FHA  or  VA  mortgages 
which  he  intends  to  dispose  of  to  in- 
surance companies,  savings  banks,  or 
other  permanent  mortgage  investors. 
However,  there  are  times  when  money 
is  tii^ht  when  he  cannot  do  this  without 
suffering  a  ruinous  discount.  Because 
of  this  he  is  forced  to  hold  onto  the 
mortgages  and  as  long  as  he  does,  his 
working  capital  is  tied  up  and  this  limits 
him  in  his  homebuilding  operation.  The 
ones  who  really  suffer  from  ihis  problem 
are  not  .so  much  the  homebuilders 
themselves  but  his  workers  who  are 
thereby  denied  jobs,  and  the  workers  in 
the  lumber  mills  and  factories  who  sup- 
ply the  materials  for  new  homes  for 
which  the  market  is  reduced  because  of 
this  temporary  financing  problem.  It  is 
to  meet  this  need  that  the  provision  was 
included  in  the  bill. 

Another  FNMA  provision  will  also  help 
us  to  boost  homebuilding,  particularly 
in  the  South  and  West.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees concurred  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hou.se  provision  in  pemiitting  FNMA  to 
u.se  certain  of  its  own  funds  for  addition- 
al mortgage  purchases.  This  includes 
both  the  freedom  to  use  the  remaining 
balance  of  special  assistance  authority 
left  over  from  the  1958  act  and  the  per- 
mission to  use  repayments  on  its  port- 
folio of  pre-1954  purchases.  These  are 
simply  internal  bookkeeping  actions  in 
FNMA  and  involve  only  funds  which  the 
Congress  originally  intended  for  housing 
and  which  should  be  kept  in  the  housing 
field. 

Another  title  of  the  House  bill  which 
was  accepted  by  the  conference  intact 
is  that  dealing  with  our  fann  housing 
program.  This  outstanding  program 
has  enabled  thousands  of  farm  families 
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to  improve  their  housing  conditions,  and 
let  me  say  that  no  part  of  our  country 
has  any  greater  housing  problem  than 
our  rural  areas.  In  recognition  of  this 
fact,  the  Senate  conferees  receded  to  our 
entire  title  and  it  is  included  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

Finally,  the  three  provisions  in  the 
House  bill  designed  to  help  savings  and 
loan  associations  finance  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  urban  renewal  activities  and 
to  facilitate  trade-in  financing,  were  also 
accepted  by  the  Senate  conferees.  On 
our  part,  we  accepted  a  very  fine  Senate 
provision  which  would  enable  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  participate  to  a 
modest  extent  in  State  business  develop- 
ment corporations.  Taken  altogether, 
these  provisions  will  enable  our  fast- 
growing  savings  and  loan  as-sociations  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  housing 
and  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  covers  the  main 
p>ointvS  in  the  conference  report  and  the 
major  changes  made  in  conference.  In 
my  judgment,  the.se  changes  are  almost 
entirely  to  the  good  and  the  conference 
report  is  an  even  better  bill  than  that 
originally  pas.sed  by  the  House.  It  will 
provide  both  direct  and  indirect  Ix^nefits 
in  every  last  conaressional  district  in  our 
Nation.  It  will  be  of  immeasurable 
benefit  to  the  entire  country  both  in  im- 
proving housing  conditions  and  in  help- 
ing to  combat  unemployment  I  deeply 
hope  that  this  conference  report  will  be 
pas.sed  by  the  House  this  afternoon  by 
an  ovei-whelming  vote,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr  Ppeoker.  2  or  3 
days  ago  we  voted  here  to  raise  the  debt 
limit,  and  in  that  debate  the  big  spend- 
ing bills  were  pointed  out.  This  is  one 
of  them.  The  whol-^  country  was  thrilled 
with  the  President's  innuL-ural  address 
when  he  said : 

A.-^k  not  what  your  country  enn  dn  for  you: 

Ask  what   ycui  can  do  for  yotir  rnuntry 

Now  the  administration  and  the  ma- 
jority party  has  reversed  that  The  cry 
now  is,  "What  can  the  country  do  for 
you?"  So,  they  send  people  out  to  the 
country  to  find  every  pressure  group, 
every  segment  as  to  where  we  can  spend 
money.  This  bill  is  the  answer  It  is  the 
biegest  spending  bill,  the  worst  bill  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  budget  takes 
another  crack  on  the  chin. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  housing  bill  contains  the 
provision  for  aid  to  mass  transportation 
in  almost  the  identical  form  as  was  sug- 
gested by  my  amendment  presented  to 
the  House  last  Thursday.  This  amend- 
ment which  I  urged  upon  the  Hoiise  in 
order  to  conform  the  House  bill  with  the 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body,  provides  a 
start  in  a  program  which  is  vital  for  every 
town  and  city  in  this  Nation. 

While  I  recognize  the  funds  allocated 
are  inadequate  to  provide  the  much 
needed  help  that  has  been  indicated  by 


many  of  the  cities  of  this  Nation,  it  will, 
I  believe,  provide  sufficient  funds  for  a 
study  program  and  is,  therefore,  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  need  for  this 
program.  Every  Member  could  cite  ex- 
amples in  his  or  her  own  district  evidenc- 
ing this  great  need.  In  my  own  district, 
the  Pcnn.sylvania-Reading  Seashore 
Line,  an  affiliate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  has  pending  before  the  ICC  an 
ai)plication  to  discontinue  all  passenger 
service  in  the  south  Jersey  area.  If  this 
api)lication  is  izranted,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  it  is  not,  it  would  mean  additional 
thousands  of  motor  cars  on  oiu'  already 
overcrov.ded  highways. 

Railroads  throughout  the  country  are 
doiiiu  the  same  thing.  If  we  do  not 
produce  some  method  of  quickly  and 
chraply  transporting  masses  of  people, 
we  are  going  to  find  the  commerce  of  our 
Nation  strangled. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  the  House  ihe 
dire  consequences  that  could  result  in 
time  of  national  emergency. 

While  there  are  certain  features  of  this 
housing  bill  v.hich  I  do  not  like,  I  am 
supportinii  it  and  supporting  the  con- 
f(rf  ncf  irport  because  there  are  features 
such  as  tlie  aid  to  ma.ss  transportation 
which  I  do  like. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Adminis- 
trator charged  with  the  responsibility 
undei-  this  bill  will  exercise  the  best  pos- 
sible judcment  in  utilizing  the  funds  al- 
located in  a  manner  that  will  bring  the 
best  and  most  immediate  results. 

I  am  pleased  therefore  that  while  my 
amendment  proposing  aid  to  mass  trans- 
portation was  not  adopted  by  the  House 
last  week,  it  is  incorporated  in  the  hous- 
in'j  bill  as  it  is  presented  to  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  McDoNOUGH  I . 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  a 
few  moments  ago  the  Senate  voted  on  a 
motion  by  Senator  Bush  of  Connecticut 
to  lecommit  tiie  conference  report  back 
to  the  committee  of  conference,  and  it 
lost  by  only  five  votes. 

The  other  day  when  we  had  this  bill 
before  us  a  substitute  bill  was  offered  to 
provide  for  an  extension  of  essential 
programs  for  housing  for  1  year.  It  lost 
by  only  18  votes.  We  have  since  been 
to  conference,  and  this  conference  re- 
port comes  to  you  without  the  signature 
of  a  single  Republican  Member  for  the 
rea,son  that  we  could  not  agree  with  the 
proposals  that  v  ere  made  which  we  had 
to  consider,  nor  could  we  agree  with  the 
prui^osals  to  adjust  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcomimittee  on  Hous- 
ing, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  !Mr. 
Rains;  and  myself,  concerning  the  total 
obligation.  The  conference  report  total 
obligation,  if  all  of  the  100,000  public 
housing  units  are  implemer.ted  and  the 
annual  contributions  are  pro\-ided  fo; 
them,  will  amount  to  S5.853  million. 

The  request  of  the  administration  be- 
fore the  committee  began  amending  the 
bill  to  expand  the  various  sections  of 
the  bill  was  $4,247  million. 


The  administration  asked  for  $750 
million  for  FT^MA  special  relief  or  the 
purchase  of  mortgages  in  special  cases. 
The  conference  report  provides  $1.51 
billion. 

For  college  housing  there  was  $1  bil- 
lion in  the  administration  request,  and 
the  conference  report  before  you  calls 
for  $1.2  bilUon. 

For  public  facilities  loans  there  is  $50 
million.  The  conference  report  pro- 
vides $450  million  for  mass  transporta- 
tion which  was  not  in  the  House  bill  at 
all.  and  which  is  on  an  experimental 
ba.sic-  and  which  is  a  foot  in  the  door  for 
IMlhons  and  billions  of  additional  dol- 
lars for  ma.ss  transportation  in  the  city 
areas.  There  is  $50  million  for  loans 
and  S25  million  for  grants  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  were  100,000  pubhc  housing 
units,  in  the  conference  report.  The 
total  tliat  the  administration  asked  for 
is  $4,247  million  against  obligations  of 
$5,853  million. 

We  increased  the  national  debt  some 
S5  billion  the  other  day  to  a  total  of 
$298  billion. 

We  are  on  the  brink  of  war  over  the 
Berlin  crisis.  We  are  obligating  our- 
selves to  welfare  programs  here  for 
housing  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
The  low-cost,  low-income  housing,  for 
which  there  i.s  no  assurance  of  frnancinu. 
We  are  guaranteeing  if  these  mortgages 
are  m  default  they  can  be  paid  off  in 
ca.sh.  , 

We  are  entcrinti  into  two  new  areas  of 
experiment  ir.  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  mass  transportation  program 
and  the  open  .space  program.  The  open 
space  program,  is  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
that  this  Nation  has  followed  for  years 
to  turn  public  land  back  to  the  use  of 
private  interests.  But  here  we  are  buy- 
ing with  Federal  money  land  from  pri- 
vate interests  and  turning  it  over  to 
public  use. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  any  of  the 
open  space  land  in  this  bill  will  ever  be 
useful  for  the  reason  that  it  will  be  so 
far  removed  from  the  people  who  may 
want  to  use  it. 

I  can  see  where  we  are  obligating 
ourselves  beyond  our  requirements  for 
housing  and  because  of  the  present  cir- 
cumstances that  this  Nation  is  in.  inter- 
nationally and  domestically.  I  recom- 
mend a  ■  no  '  vote  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jensey  (Mr.  Widnalli. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of 
the  minority  came  back  from  this  con- 
ference a  very  discouraged  group.  The 
steamroller  certainly  operated  and  flat- 
tened us.  and  flattened  us  in  a  w  ay  that 
I  think  has  been  almost  unprecedented. 
When  you  were  told  that  the  money  in 
the  Hou.se  bill  was  reduced,  and  reduced 
by  at  least  $45  million,  that  is  true,  but 
the  entering  wedge  in  new  programs 
that  have  been  put  into  this  bill  in  con- 
ference that  were  not  in  the  House  bill 
will  lead  to  spending  in  the  billions  on 
those  programs  that  were  not  considered 
bv  the  Hou.se. 

I  have  read  history  and  I  remember 
from  way  back  in  college  days  and  later 
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reading  of  the  fall  of  a  great  empire,  a 
great  empire  that  dominated  the  entire 
world.  That  empire  fell  because  the 
people  lost  their  guts,  they  lost  their 
initiative,  they  lost  their  incentive,  they 
were  dedicated  to  a  life  of  ease  and  the 
worship  of  material  gains. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  bill.  I  think  we  are  softening  up 
the  American  people  to  a  point  where  it 
is  almost  ridiculous. 

If  there  was  such  a  need  for  all  of  these 
programs,  such  an  urgent  and  vital  need. 
I  simply  fail  to  understand  why  even 
now,  up  to  this  date,  I  have  yet  to  receive 
a  communication  of  any  kind  either  for 
or  against  this  bill. 

This  is  a  bill  that  involves  over  $9  bil- 
lions. Oh,  yes,  it  is  labeled  a  $4.9  bil- 
lion bill  by  the  majority,  but  that  fails  to 
take  into  account  any  of  the  Govern- 
ment subsidy  on  public  housing.  It 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  $800  mil- 
lion that  was  added  by  the  House,  for 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, and  that  is  money  that  has  to  be 
borrowed  by  the  Government.  It  is  not 
there  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  budget- 
ary item.  It  is  something  that  author- 
izied  today  does  not  show  fiscal  respon- 
sibility on  our  part. 

Oh,  yes,  the  40-year  mortgage  plan  as 
it  was  in  the  Senate  bill  and  the  35-year 
mortgage  plan  as  it  was  in  our  bill  was 
compromised  so  that  we  have  a  35-year 
mortgage  pl'Js  5  years  in  hardship  cases. 
Who  is  to  decide  what  is  a  hardship 
case?  Will  there  be  a  director  who  will 
analyze  it  in  every  case  and  decide  what 
a  hardship  case  is?  Are  we  going  to  get 
this  mortgage  through  the  blessing  of  an 
administrator,  or  will  the  applicant  get 
the  mortgage  because  he  is  in  actual 
need?  I  prophesy,  as  do  many  others, 
that  with  this  35-plus-5  program,  which 
is  begging  the  issue  on  a  40-year  mort- 
gage, this  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
new  direct  lending  program  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  will  run  into  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

In  this  bill  you  have  the  beginning 
of  an  open-space  program,  a  mass- 
transportation  program,  public  facility 
loans  of  $500  million,  with  $50  million 
of  that  earmarked  for  the  mass  trans- 
portation program.  That  is  just  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  to  what  will  be  spent.  You 
will  recall,  in  the  debate  before  the 
House  it  was  stated  in  the  report  that 
was  read  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  new  Federal  employees  are  going 
to  be  hired  to  go  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  America  to  sell  these 
programs  to  the  municipalities,  to  tell 
them  how  to  come  to  Washington  and 
get  all  this  money  and  how  they  could 
use  it. 

Seven  billion  dollars  in  community 
facility  loans  are  floated  each  year 
through  the  private  enterprise  system 
and  a  majority  of  these  loans  are  for 
small  municipalities.  This  will  mark 
the  end  of  the  private  enterprise  system 
as  far  as  the  public  facility  loans  are 
concerned.  All  will  look  to  Wa.shington 
for  a  subsidized  loan. 

Will  the  President  measure  up  to  his 
own  fine  words  uttered  to  the  Congress 
in  our  recent  emergency  joint  session 
when  he  spoke  of  the  vital  need  for  new 


billions  in  space  and  defense  programs? 
As  I  recall  he  said  to  the  Congress: 

Refrain  from  enlarging  programs,  no  mat- 
ter h.ow  desirable  they  appear  to  be. 

This  conference  report  on  the  housing 
bill  includes  $1,250  million  more  than 
requested  by  him  from  the  Congress. 
Acceptance  of  this  increase  would  nulli- 
fy his  own  request  and  stamp  approval 
on  reckless  spending  programs. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rains  1.  I 
would  Uke  to  direct  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions to  him.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  the  $50  million  in  the  mass-trans- 
portation section  of  the  bill  can  be  pro- 
vided only  for  public  facilities  and, 
therefore,  for  publicly  owned  public 
transportation  systems? 

Mr.  RAINS.  Only  public  bodies  or 
agencies  are  eligible  to  borrow  under 
the  new  program.  They  can,  of  course, 
use  the  loans  to  buy  new  equipment,  and 
make  this  available,  under  appropriate 
agreements  to  mass-transit  operators 
either  public  or  private. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  One  more  ques- 
tion, if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Will  the  gentleman  al- 
low me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Being  from  Chicago,  are  you  for  mass 
transportation  or  not? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  ?lad  the  gen- 
tleman raised  the  question  because  one 
of  the  problems  we  have  in  Chicago  is 
the  near  collapse  of  our  publicly  owned 
mass  transportation  .system.  Whenever 
we  subsidize  a  municipally  owned  ma.«:s 
transportation  system,  we  encouraee  la.x 
operation,  and  when  we  take  this  pro- 
gram adding:  to  the  subsidies  of  publicly 
owned  transportation  systems,  whether 
they  be  subsidized  by  the  city  or  the 
State,  we  find  that  it  further  encourages 
lax  administration  and  those  communi- 
ties that  are  being  sei-ved  by  privately 
owned  transportation  systems,  that  are 
providing  service  to  their  people,  are  be- 
ing discriminated  against.  That  is  the 
reason  why,  in  principle,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  mass  transportation  provision. 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  gentleman  was 
about  to  ask  me  a  question? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  other  ques- 
tion is  in  regard  to  the  open  space  pro- 
vision. I  understand  from  the  gentle- 
man's explanation  that  the  funds  are  to 
be  provided  only  in  conjunction  with 
urban  renewal  projects. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Not  necessarily.  This 
provision  is  intended  to  help  towns  and 
cities  to  acquire  land  for  parks  and 
playgrounds  anywhere  in  the  urban  area. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  this 
point.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  so  that  in 
voting  against  the  conference  report,  we 
are  eliminating  the  possibility  of  a  hous- 
ing bill.  We  all  know  if  we  turn  down 
this  conference  report,  another  bill  could 
be  whipped  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  tomorrov.-.  So  a 
vote  against  the  conference  report  is  a 


vote  instructing  the  House  to  develop  a 
good,  sound,  housing  program.  This  Is 
not  an  up  or  down  issue,  so  let  us  not 
be  misled  by  any  charges  that  by  voting 
against  this  housing  bill  at  this  ix>int, 
we  are  defeating  it  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  point  I  would 
like  to  make  is  this.  The  longer  loan 
period  you  set  up  for  a  mortgagor  and 
the  loss  downpayment  you  require,  the 
more  you  arc  creating  the  forces  in 
which  you  actually  work  against  the  best 
intcre,:.ts  of  the  people  whom  you  are 
supposedly  trying  to  help.  For  this  rea- 
son, that  a  great  majority  of  the  funds 
at  the  present  that  are  used  in  the  hous- 
ing field  for  home  purchasing  by  your 
constituents  and  mine  come  from  re- 
payments of  existing  mortgages,  the  un- 
naturally long  downpayment  provision 
dries  up  U:iis  return  of  funds. 

Therefore,  the  longer  the  term  the 
smaller  the  payment,  the  smaller  be- 
comes the  usual  revolving  fund,  the 
fewer  funds  available  for  mortgages  to 
individual  homeowners,  and  the  next 
thing  you  know  you  have  a  problem  of 
lack  of  funds  for  the  housing  Industry 
wliioh  would  permanently  impede  it. 
Tiie  longer  the  payment  period  becomes, 
the  slower  the  supply  of  funds  becomes, 
and  building  and  homeownership  is 
stifled. 

May  I  also  point  out  again  that  in 
debate  on  this  bill  emphasis  was  placed 
on  projects  for  the  big  city,  the  small 
city,  the  rural  areas.  The  same  dis- 
torted arguments  are  heard  today. 

Al.so  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
during  the  debate  many  Members  took 
the  floor  in  support  of  the  open  space 
provision,  to  create  wonderful  green- 
belts  in  major  cities,  create  wonderful 
parklands  in  suburban  areas.  Fifty 
million  dollars  could  not  begin  to  meet 
the  demand  for  this,  the  newest  of  un- 
necessary handouts.  The  land  would 
prove  to  be  costly,  added  competition 
with  Government  funds  will  be  disas- 
trous, and  with  the  diminishing  supply 
of  land  available  you  will  drive  up  the 
price  and  drive  up  the  immediate  cost 
of  construction  and  put  more  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  developing  homeowner- 
ship.  Local  communities  and  counties 
are  requiring  land  for  recreational  use. 
This  program  is  another  unnecessary, 
costly  feature  of  this  excessive  housing 
bill. 

At:ain.  the  bill  works  against  the  very 
purpose  it  is  intended  to  achieve.  I 
must  emphasize  that  the  minority  wants 
a  hou.sin!:;  bill.  We  will  help  you  to  get 
a  substantial  housing  bill.  We  are  will- 
ing to  work  within  the  framework  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  but  we  certainly  do 
not  believe  in  this  monstrosity  both  in 
dollars  and  in  the  administrative  difR- 
cultips  it  will  cause.  For  the  sake  of  the 
President,  for  the  sake  of  your  party 
reputation,  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
the  taxpayer,  I  urge  you  to  defeat  this 
conference  report,  and  work  with  us  to 
write  a  responsible  housing  bill. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hiestand], 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  presented 
a  very  convincing  case.    It  would  be  con- 
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\  uicing  to  a  lot  of  us  had  we  not  heard 
also  his  eloquence  many  times  before. 
He  is  a  very  eloquent  and  effective 
speaker. 

From  two  incredibly  bad  housing  bills 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  have 
produced  a  substitute  embodying  most 
of  the  worst  features  in  each  biU.  There 
were  82  points  of  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills.  There  were 
82  opportunities  to  improve  the  substi- 
tute bill.    They  were  not  accepted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  bill  cleared 
the  House  it  was  high-i)ressured  through, 
high-pressured  under  a  mandate  that 
It  must  clear  and  it  mu.st  clear  quickiy. 
I  wondered  at  the  time  why.  because  I 
had  sent  for  the  1960  census  figures  on 
housing  to  find  out  if  we  did  have  a 
shortage  or  a  surplus,  and  so  forth;  and 
I  got  the  promise  of  a  hand-delivered 
report.  The  report  arrived  the  day  after 
the  housing  bill  was  pas.sed.  The  report 
does  not  show  an  emergency:  it  does  not 
show  a  housing  shortage. 

You  say  you  are  for  housing,  yet  this 
is  the  largest,  mo^t  terrific,  worst  bill 
that  we  have  ever  been  offered.  It  was 
a  shock  to  a  great  many  people  out 
through  the  country  We  aot.  as  was 
freely  agreed,  very  little  di.sciLs.'-ion  from 
the  grassroots  for  or  at;ainst.  and  it  was 
a  surprising  thing  that  such  a  monstros- 
ity could  come  up  without  exciting  a  lot 
of  objection  one  way  oi   the  other. 

Now,  however,  the  mail  is  coming  in 
and  we  each  have  mail  wondering  how 
it  happened  that  we  passed  this  housing 
monstrosity  with  so  little  fanfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in  this  bill  the 
40-year  loan  privilege  It  is  there  by 
reason  of  the  Commissioner's  authority 
to  extend  the  35  years.  That  can  be 
done  by  regulation,  and  it  can  be  uni- 
versally applied. 

There  are  100.000  new  units  of  public 
housing  in  this  bill.  Do  not  forget  that 
for  a  minute. 

There  is  another  whole  public  housing 
scheme,  a  scheme  whereby  public  bodies 
can  borrow  money  at  less  than  the  mar- 
ket and  create  new  public  housing  for 
middle-income  groups. 

The  other  day  we  were  talking  about 
raising  the  debt  limit,  and  the  argument 
which  caused  a  urcat  many  Members  to 
vote  in  favor  of  it  was  that  we  had  al- 
ready spent  the  money.  Hindsight,  of 
course,  is  better  than  foresiuht. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  chance  to  use 
a  little  foresight  here.  Tills  is  a  tre- 
mendous bill. 

If  this  is  voted  down,  there  will  be  a 
housing  bill  and  it  will  be  offered  within 
a  matter  of  days.  It  will  have  all  of  the 
essentials  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  our  not  having  a  housing 
bill.  It  will  be  the  right  type  of  bill.  It 
will  at  least  keep  some  pressure  off  the 
budget.  For  instance,  in  reference  to 
public  facility  loans,  the  President  asked 
for  only  $50  million.  The  conference 
report  has  S450  million. 

After  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you.  why 
do  we  up  the  requested  need  as  we  did 
in  this  and  a  number  of  other  cases? 
Here  is  a  chance  to  redeem  ourselves 
for  having  passed  a  very,  very  bad  bill. 
And  we  can  do  it  by  killing  this  confer- 
ence report  which  is  much  above  and 
much    worse    than    the    House    bill    we 


passed.  We  can  by  voting  "No"  kill  a 
bad  bill  and  within  a  matter  of  days  have 
an  essentially  good  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  of  no  on 
this  conference  report.  The  substitute 
abandons  all  fiscal  responsibility,  it  far 
exceeds  the  administration  request  I 
urge  a  vote  of  no  because  this  is  the 
worst  housing  bill  I  have  ever  known 
this  House  to  face,  and  the  conferenc- 
report   is   even    worse   than   that. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
confertMice  report  on  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  In  the  conference  report  there 
IS  the  be^inninp-  of  a  Federal  program 
of  aid  for  mass  transportation.  We  w  ho 
are  members  of  the  subcommitt^^e  which 
heard  testimony  on  this  legislation  know 
that  thi.s  bill  contains  no  more  than  a 
mere  Ix-uinnintj  of  a  program  Fortu- 
nately, this  IS  recognized  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  directed  a  study  of  the 
lons-rant'c  solution  to  the  problem  with 
recommenriaiions  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
.gress  early  next  year. 

One  possible  method  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  ma.ss  transportation  which 
should  be  considered  is  a  Federal-local 
matrhini;  guarantee  program.  On 
March  21.  1961,  I  introduced  H.R.  5761 
incorporating  such  a  prot:ram  as  title  II 
of  the  Williams  bill  iS.  345  '  and  on  April 
24.  1961.  H.R  6588  which  is  solely  a 
matchinu  guarantee  program.  At  the 
organizational  meeting  of  the  Institute 
for  Rapid  Transit  on  June  7,  1961,  in 
Philadelphia,  I  recommended  such  a  pro- 
uram.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  my  remarks  on  that 
occasion  in  the  Record: 

A  Fedfr.m.  Matching  Guarantie  Program  jor 
Mass  Transportation 

( Remarks  of  Hon  William  S  Moorhead  i 

Tlie  basic  question  which  your  Institute 
faces  can  be  stated  simply — Shall  we  con- 
tinue to  have  cities  In  the  United  States  of 
America?  Without  rapid  transit,  cities,  as 
we  know  them,  simply  cannot  grow  and 
flourish  It  may  be  that  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica lies  in  a  total  dispersion  of  people  into 
small  tuwns  across  the  country  II  that  is 
til*  future,  then,  instead  of  talking  about 
rapid  transit  we  should  be  making  plans  for 
the  orderly  decline  of  our  cities 

However.  I  do  believe  that  this  idea  is  not 
<.)niy  shocking,  but  unrealistic.  1  believe 
that  our  cities  must  continue  to  serve  their 
function  of  being  the  economic  and  cultural 
centers  of  our  Nation.  Throughout  history 
cities  have  served  this  function.  Civiliza- 
tions are  almost  always  city  based  From 
Babylon.  Athens,  and  Rome  of  the  ancient 
world  to  Venice  and  Florence  of  the  Renais- 
sance to  Paris,  London,  and  New  York  of 
the  modern  world,  cities  have  been  the  focus 
of  civilizations.  The  reasons  are  obvious 
It  takes  a  large  concentration  of  j'Cople  to 
sujiporl  art  galleries,  symphony  orchestras, 
the  opera,  and  the  theater.  There  are  eco- 
nomic reasons,  too.  In  our  complex  economy 
a  particular  business  transaction  may  well 
require  the  bringing  together  of  business- 
men, bankers.  Investment  bankers,  lawyers, 
account.'ints.  engineers,  and  persons  of  other 
specialties.  Only  In  a  city  can  such  a  group 
be  readily  and  conveniently  brought  to- 
gether America  needs  and  will  continue  to 
need  its  great  cities. 

Yet.  despite  this  need,  our  cities  are  de- 
clining My  city  of  Pittsburgh  Is  a  perfect 
case  history  of  the  reasons  why  cities  decline. 
After  the  devastating  flood  of  1936.  Pitts- 
burgh was  a  dying  city.  The  advent  of 
WinJd  War  II  concealed  this  fact  from  most 


people.     A    few   farslghted   public    and    pri- 
vate leaders  recognized  the  problem  and  took 

action 

Flpod  control  was  first  because  \ipon  it 
depended  the  very  existence  of  the  city 
Smoke  control  was  next  because,  without  it 
lew  peojile  would  choose  to  live  and  work 
m  the  city  Our  third  problem  was  urban 
blight  and  sivims  Through  the  process  of 
urban  renewal  we  have  the  nieans  of  solv- 
ing this  problem.  We  have  now  come  face 
to  face  with  our  fourth  major  problem  - 
traffic  strangulation.  The  city  which  we 
have  saved  from  drowning  by  floods,  nmde 
livable  through  smoke  control,  and  attrac- 
tive and  economically  sound  through  urban 
renewal  may  yet  strangle  to  death  becaute 
of  traffic  congestion  Pittsburgh  like  most 
of  our  large  cities  grew  In  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries  In  the  period  aJTection- 
ately  referred  to  as  the  "horse  and  buggy" 
days  A  half  century  ago  when  Pittsburgh 
was  growine.  the  automobile  was  "little 
more  than  a  gleam  In  the  eyes  of  a  small 
group  of  auuimotlve  inventors  and  entre- 
jireiieurs  Today,  the  gleam  has  becosne  the 
glaring  headlights  of  more  than  68  million 
regist.ered  motor  vehicles  By  1975  it  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  more  than  100 
million  c.ir^  cruising — and.  alas,  stuck  in 
traflic — on  the  highway.^;  and  byways  of  the 
Nation." 

What  progrer-s  has  becii  made  In  our  cities 
.'iiK-e  the  horse  and  buggy  days''  In  April 
of  this  year,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  because  of  traffic  congestion  during 
mott  uf  the  d>y.  It  takes  a  motorist  belund 
a  300-horsepower  engine  longer  to  cross  Man- 
hattan Island  In  midtown  than  It  took  u 
horse  and  wagon  a  hur-drecf  years  ago  Mr 
James  Gaynor,  New  York  State  housing 
commlssioiier,  recently  said:  "The  trip  from 
tlie  Newark  Airport  to  the  center  of  Man- 
liattan.  a  distance  of  13  5  miles,  can  be  made 
by  public  transportation  at  the  rush  hour 
in  1  hour  and  30  minutes  '  •  •  A  hundred 
years  ago  a  horse  and  buggy  could  travel  the 
same  distance  In  1  hour  and  17  minutes,  or 
just  a  little  faster      So  much  for  progress." 

I  think  that  people  are  begmiiing  t^i  be- 
come awart  of  the  problem  and  to  agree  that 
something  mu.st  he  done  about  ii  There  is 
not  much  agreement  as  to  what  tae  solution 
should  be  There  is  not  even  agreement  ;u> 
lo  whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
p.irlicip.iie  m  the  solution  of  the  problem 
Mr  Louis  E  Kecfcr,  study  dire<'tor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  .\rea  transportation  study,  has 
submitted  to  me  a  niemorandum  in  whuli 
it  is  said  "What  appears  to  be  needed  is 
more  investigation  of  what  makes  peojile 
ride  or  not  ride  transit,  means  of  encotirag- 
ing  transit  usage,  study  of  physical  Improve- 
ments to  transit  vehicles  and  networks, 
evaluation  of  dollar  costs  and  benellts  and 
intangibles  between  auto  and  transit  May- 
be no  means  of  transit  can  compete  with  the 
auto.  Planners  who  shudder  at  the  number 
of  cars  may  Just  have  to  learn  to  live  with 
it  Maybe  the  proportion  of  street  area  to 
total  land  m  Los  Angeles  is  the  proper  pro- 
portion for  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century 
in  the  USA  If  U  Isn't,  encouragement  of 
transit  by  deficit  financing  may  not  be  the 
best,  most  economical,  or  most  practical 
answer  " 

What  can  the  Institute  for  Rapid  lYanslt 
do  to  help  solve  these  problems'' 

You  are  the  experts  In  moving  people  into 
and  out  of  cities.  You  know  better  than 
anyone  else  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done 

Knowing  this,  you  are  In  a  position  to  de- 
cide for  yourselves  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems 

If  you  decide  that  there  is  a  function  for 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  field  ol  rapid 
transit,    then    you    should    become    familiar 
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with  the  thinking  of  the  people  In  Washing- 
ton who  are  concerned  about  the  problem. 

In  this  way  you  are  in  a  position  to  Influence 
tiie  decisions  that  will  be  made. 

Some  of  you  may  be  shocked  by  the  word 
'■influence. "  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  mean 
"influence"  only  In  the  best  and  most  honor- 
able way.  You  have  Information  and  ex- 
pert knowledge  in  the  fleld  of  rapid  transit. 
If  you  make  that  Information  and  knowl- 
edge available  to  interested  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  interested  ofScials  In  the 
administration  you  will  be  rendering  a  serv- 
ice to  your  country.  You  will  have  helped 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  to  make 
better  and  sounder  decisions. 

At  this,  your  organizational  meeting,  you 
have  Invited  a  Congressman  who  la  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  rapid  transit. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  think- 
ing and  my  understanding  of  others'  think- 
ing in  this  field. 

The  first  question  I  or  another  Con- 
gressman must  face  is:  Shoiild  the  Federal 
Government  participate  In  helping  to  solve 
the  problem? 

Because  of  the  Federal  highway  program, 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  very  legitimate  doUars-and-cents  In- 
terest in  mass  transportation.  Without 
mass  transportation  it  is  obvious  that  our 
very  expensive  highway  program  must  be  in- 
creased many,  many  times.  What  are  the 
comparative  costs  of  highways  and  mass 
transit?  It  is  generally  agreed  that  one  lane 
of  rapid  transit  can  carry  as  many  people  in 
one  direction  as  21  lanes  of  expressways.  In 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  It  was  estimated  that  a  mile  of 
rapid  transit  could  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
$3.5  million  per  mile,  whereas  the  cost  of 
expressways  with  approximately  the  same 
capacity  for  moving  people  would  cost  about 
$42  million  per  mile.  In  other  words,  ex- 
pressways cost  1'2  times  as  much  as  rapid 
transit.  In  February  of  this  year,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  reported  that  it  costs 
each  taxpayer  from  9  to  17  times  as  much 
to  pay  for  auto  expressways  to  move  people 
In  and  out  of  town  as  It  does  to  pay  for  a 
fine  rapid  transit  system  to  move  the  same 
number  of  people. 

Added  to  this  staggering  expense  is  the 
tremendous  lo.«s  to  the  cities  which  results 
when  taxable  land  is  eaten  up  by  expressways 
and  downtown  garages.  Sixty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  downtown  Los  Angeles  land  area 
is  already  consumed  for  street  and  parking 
use.  The  mayor  of  Cleveland  has  said  that 
a  3 '.2 -mile  freeway  which  cost  $75  million 
took  $30  million  worth  of  property  off  the 
city  tax  rolls.  Because  mass  transit  does 
not  require  large  land  area,  the  potential  sav- 
ing to  the  Federal  and  local  taxpayer  from 
encouraging  mass  transit  is  tremendous. 

I  think  it  is  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  properly  have 
a  role  in  helping  to  solve  these  problems. 
But  what  should  this  role  be? 

I  think  that  nearly  everybody  is  agreed 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  participate 
In  planning  grants  and  pilot  projects.  The 
real  dispute  begins  over  whether  and  how 
the  Federal  Government  can  assist  in  the 
big  Job  of  financing  mass  transportation. 

Ail  of  you  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  S. 
345.  introduced  by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee as  part  of  the  housing  bill  of  1961. 
The  Williams  bill  proposed  a  direct  Federal 
loan  program  of  $250  million.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  this  type  of  program,  standing  alone, 
can  never  do  the  job.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  not 
when  it  is  compared  to  the  staggering 
amounts  needed  for  adequate  mass  transpor- 
tation in  the  United  States.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  proposed  Los  Angeles  project  is 
$529  million.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
more  expensive  San  Francisco  Bay  area  pro- 
posal is  over  $1  billion.  When  you  consider 
the  f.ict  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  now 


recognizes  some  216  metropolitan  areas  in 
our  country  and  that  the  cost  In  one  area 
alone  is  $1  billion,  it  becomes  clear  that  $250 
million  provided  in  S.  345  is  totally  inade- 
quate. Furthermore,  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  politically  impossible  to  get  through 
Congress  a  direct  loan  program  of  sufficient 
size  to  do  the  Job. 

I  have  be<'n  talking  with  officials  in  the 
administration  who  are  Interested  in  the  field 
of  mass  transportation.  There  is  some  senti- 
ment toward  a  program  of  grants.  I  have 
given  that  sugE^estt  m  some  thought,  and 
frankly,  I  do  not  see  any  reasonable  method 
of  developing  a  grant  program.  For  exam- 
ple, take  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francl.sco. 
The  Los  Angeles  proposal  costs  one-half  that 
of  San  Francisco.  Should  a  Federal  grant 
program  give  twice  as  much  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  has  fewer  people,  as  it  glvos 
to  Los  Angeles?  Should  this  be  attempted. 
I  am  sure  that  there  would  be  political  howl- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill.  I  hope  that  you  gen- 
tlemen have  some  sugtgestlons  which  you  can 
give  me  for  a  workable  grant  program.  Un- 
til such  a  program  is  developed  and  even 
afterward,  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  to 
look  to  other  devices  to  finance  mass  trans- 
portation. 

While  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  S.  345. 
you  may  not  be  familiar  with  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  In  this  fleld.  I 
have  proposed  a  Federal  matching  loan  guar- 
antee program.  How  would  this  program 
work?  I  p.-opoEed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  j^ln  with  local  governing 
bodies  in  a  guarantee  program  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  ncrree  to  pay 
an  amount  .'lufflcient  to  cover  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  s°r\  icing  the  debt  of  local  transit 
authorities  and  that  the  local  government  or 
governments  agree  to  pay  the  other  one-half 
of  the  d^af.  service  cost. 

How  woii'd  my  legislation  work  in  prac- 
tice? Let  is  as.sxime  that  the  Port  Author- 
ity of  Allegheny  County  determined  to  i.=sue 
bonds  to  acquire  nil  the  ma.ss  tran.«;prirta- 
tlon  facilities  needed  to  serve  tlie  Greater 
Pittsburgh  area.  The  local  gMvcrrn-ifiit.s 
involved — that  is.  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny  County,  and  other  communities 
involved — wiuld  enter  into  a  cooperatUe 
agreement  guaranteeing  the  payment  of 
one-half  of  the  principal  and  i.itercst  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Port  Authority  of  Allegheny 
County.  The  HoiLsIng  and  Home  Finance 
Administration  would  similarly  agree  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  debt  service  cost.  Such 
bonds  bacifcd  by  sxich  guarantees  should  be 
attractive  to  investors  and  presumably 
would  sell  at  rather  low  Interest  rates,  thus 
making  it  possible,  in  most  Instances,  for 
the  local  transit  authorities  to  service  the 
debt  from  operating  revenues  without  mak- 
ing a  call  on  the  local  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  guarantee  contract.  The 
operators  of  the  local  tran.slt  system,  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  local  gnvern- 
ments,  would  be  under  considerable  pres- 
sure to  operate  the  system  efficiently  and 
keep  fares  high  enough  because  the  alterna- 
tive would  mean  raising  funds  from  local 
taxpayers. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  in  a  given 
year  the  debt  service  cost  of  a  local  transit 
authority  was  $100,000,  and  the  net  revenue 
for  that  year  was  only  $60,000  If  there 
were  no  accumulated  funds  from  previous 
years,  the  transit  authorities  would  call 
upon  the  local  governments  for  a  contribu- 
tion of  $20,000  and  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  contribution  of  $20,000. 

The  virtue  of  this  .^y.^tem  would  be  that 
the  interests  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  protected  by  the  interests  of  the 
local  taxpaj'crs.  This  proposal  would  be  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  James  M.  Landls  to  the  President  In 
which  he  cal  led  for : 

"The  achiavement  of  a  program  for  the 
amelioration  of  interurban  public  transpor- 
tation.    Including     the     establishment     of 


metropolitan  transit  commissions  with  Fed- 
eral aid  in  the  form  of  matching  guaranteed 
loans  for  the  acquisition  and  Improvement 
of  facilities  and  equipment  under  sound 
engineering,  operating,  and  financing  plans." 

The  Idea  of  local  government  guarantees 
of  transit  authority  obligations  Is  not  new. 
On  Miu-ch  21.  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority  announced  that  It  would  like  to 
borrow  $200  million  to  buy  1,800  subway 
cars.  This  amounts  to  less  than  one-third 
of  the  subway  cars  operating  In  New  York 
City  alone  and  yet  the  amount  of  money 
Involved  is  four-fifths  of  the  total  amount 
provided  for  direct  loans  In  S.  345.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority  bonds  w mid  be  guaranteed  by  the 
city  of  New  York  .so  as  to  make  these  bonds 
marketable.  Under  my  bill  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Authority  could  ask  the  Fed- 
eral Oovrrnment  to  join  with  the  city  of 
Now  York  In  puaranteelng  these  bond.s  on  a 
matching  basis.  This  would  make  bonds 
even  more  attractive  to  Investors  and  would 
presumably  mean  a  lower  interest  rate. 

The  idea  of  a  matching  guarantee  program 
is.  In  my  opinion,  politically  marketable. 
The  amount  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  t>e  called  upon  to  contribute  In  any 
1  year  would  not  have  to  be  large  to  do  the 
Job.  Furthermore,  It  could  be  pointed  out 
that  It  Is  not  contemplated  that  Federal 
Government  would  be  required  to  pay  any- 
thtr:^. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  program  would 
have  the  necessary  flexibility.  If  a  particular 
community  wanted  to  encouraj^e  the  use  of 
nia.sa  transportation  facilities  by  reducing 
fares,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  highway  con- 
struction. It  could  do  so  at  the  cost  of  absorb- 
ing up  to  one-half  of  the  debt  service  cost 
and  the  Federal  Government,  which  would 
be  saving  on  the  cost  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram, would  contribute  the  other  one-half. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  direct  loan 
program  sliould  be  combined  with  the  Fed- 
eral matching  guarantee  program.  Smaller 
programs  in  smaller  cities  might  better  be 
financed  under  the  direct  loan  program. 
Cities  with  private  mass  transportation  com- 
panies wou'.d  jirobably  be  better  off  under 
the  direct  loan  program.  However,  for  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  with  public  trans- 
portation ."systems.  I  believe  that  some  form 
of  a  Federal  matching  guarantee  program  is 
the  best,  if  not  the  only,  solution. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  Members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  the  excellent  hou.s- 
ing  measure  that  Is  now  before  the 
Hou.se.  This  legislation  will  enable  us 
to  attack  the  full  range  of  our  problems 
in  hou.sing  and  urban  affairs.  As  a  spon- 
sor of  the  "Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1961,"  I  am  particularly  gratified 
at  the  conferees'  agreement  on  the  mass 
tran.'^portation  program  which  will  per- 
mit u.s  to  make  a  start  on  this  urgent 
problem.  This  is  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  defi- 
nite responsibility  to  a.ssist  in  solving  the 
transportation  problems  now  facing  oiu" 
metropolitan  areas. 

Continued  growth  of  our  economy  de- 
pends upon  adequate  transportation  in 
our  centers  of  population,  which  are  also 
centers  of  production,  accounting  for  65 
percent  to  70  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional income.  Adequate  transporta- 
tion is  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  dotfrmining  the  nature  of  the  future 
urban  regions. 

The  problems  of  trnn.<;portation  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  like  the  housing  and 
health,  redevelopment  and  renewal,  and 
others  of  similar  nature,  have  become 
national  problems  and  our  only  hope  for 
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a  workable  solution  to  the  threatened 
strangulation  of  our  most  r>opulous  areas 
is  by  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  coordination  of  all  efforts  to 
that  end. 

Though  the  co.-iference  has  provided 
only  a  small  beginning  in  the  discharge 
of  the  Federal  obligation.  I  am  confident 
tins  will  lead  to  the  enactment  of 
adequate  pei-manent  legislation  in  the 
future.  In  thi."-  connection,  I  was 
plea.sed  to  receive  an  endorsement  of  the 
Urban  Ma.ss  Transportation  Act  fi'om 
tiie  Municipal  Council  of  the  City  of 
Newark,  N  J.  Tae  i-esolution,  adopted 
at  the  council's  regular  meeting  on 
June  21,  reads  as  follows: 

RCSOLUTION  E>fDOR.iING  SENATE  345,  SpON- 
SORKD  BY  THE  SENATOR  FROM  NeW  JERSEY, 
THE    HONORABLE    HARRISON    A     WILLIAMS,    JR. 

Whereas  Hon  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
U  S.  Senator  representing  the  sovereign  State 
of  New  Jersey,  has  sponsored  S.  345;   and 

Whereas  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  their  public  Instrumentalities 
jin  planning  and  providing  for  necessary 
community  fac.lit  es  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove essential  ma.-s  transportation  services 
in  urban  and  met.-ojxDlltan  areas;    and 

■Whereas  the  need  for  such  legislation  is 
great   and   necessary:    Now,    therefore,   be   It 

Resolved.  Tliat  i.lie  Municipal  Council  of 
the  City  of  Newark,  NJ.,  herewith  desires  to 
go  on  record  as  strongly  endorsing  this  bill; 
and  be  it  further 

Rcsohed.  TTial  coplc.^  of  this  re;solutlon  be 
sent  forthwith  to  the  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees  of  the  US. 
Senate  and  the  US  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  l.ndlvidual  Members  of  the 
Congress  representing  the  Stale  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  complete  support  for  the 
final  report  which  has  just  been  filed  by 
the  conferees  on  the  housing  bill. 

I  have  already  indicated  my  support 
for  the  measure  which  passed  the  House, 
which  in  my  view  was  perhaps  the  most 
adequate  and  realistic  housing  measui-e 
which  we  have  ever  approved.  I  want 
to  add  at  this  time  my  extreme  gratifica- 
tion at  the  actio;"!  of  the  conferees  in  in- 
cluding a  mass  transportation  program 
in  the  final  bill. 

This  program  is  a  major  victory  for 
our  hard-pressed  cities.  Although  it 
does  not  pretend  to  offer  a  complete 
solution — it  authorizes  only  $75  million — 
it  nevertheless  is  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction.  This  is  the  first  time 
tlie  P'ederal  Government  has  recognized 
that  it  has  a  sta.<e  in  the  solution  of  the 
transportation  difficulties  which  beset 
our  cities.  What  must  be  realized  is  that 
the  very  future  of  our  urban  areas  de- 
pends on  a  rea;ionable  solution  t-o  this 
problem. 

As  a  Congressman  from  northern  New 
Jersey,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  hardships 
which  outdated  and  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities  can  cause.  This  bill 
provides  some  hope  to  the  beleaguered 
commuter,  in  that  Washington  at  least 
sympathizes  with  his  plight  and  is' will- 
ing to  put  forth  some  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 
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The   previous   question  was   ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

T-he  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  229,  nays  176,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 

(Roll   No.   106] 


Addabbo 

Addoiiii^io 

Albert 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Sarin  u: 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  Tenn, 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blatnik 

Blltch 

BoBKs 

Boland 

BolUiig 

Bonner 

Boy  kin 

Brademas 

BreWbter 

Brooks.  Tex 

Burke,  Ky. 


Mass. 
Pa. 


Burke, 

Byrne, 

Cahili 

Carey 

Celler 

Chell 

Cla;k 

Cofid 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corlaett 

Gorman 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Daddarto 

Daniels 

Davis,  John  W. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ell'.ott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evins 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Plnnegan 

Fino 

Flood 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Granahan 

Gray 


Abbltt 

Abcrnethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
A  rends 
Ash brook 
A.slimore 


YEAS— 229 

Green,  Pa. 

Griflilhs 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

H  ims 

Harsha 

Hays 

Healev 

Heberi 

Hechler 

HemphUl 

Henderson 

HoUfield 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Huddleston 

Irhord,  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joclscn 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

KastenmeuT 

Keams 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klldav 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

KluC7ynskl 

Komegay 

Kowalskl 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnski 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Marshall 

Matthews 

Merrow 

MiUer,  Clem. 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Mills 
Mon.agan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multrr 
Murphy 
Natcher 

NAYS— 176 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bass.  N.H. 
Bates 
Battin 
Becker 
Beermann 
Bell 
Berry 
Belts 
Bolton 


Nix 

Norbiad 

OBricQ,  111. 

OHarf.,  111. 

OHartt.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONeir. 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phtlbln 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Pucln.skl 

Rabaut 

Rains 

RancUiU 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlraan 

R:vers,  Alaska 

RodlnD 

Rogers,  Colo 

Boone y 

Roose/elt 

Rostenkov.>kl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santangeio 

Saund 

Saylor 

Scran  Lon 

Seel  v- Brow  n 

Seidell 

SheUfy 

Sheprard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith:,  Iowa 

Smith,  Ml&«. 

Spen(« 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Strat  ton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taylcr 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thon.pson,  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Udall 

Dllman 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

WalUiauser 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Wickersham 

Wrllis 

Wright 

Yate>^ 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Bow 

Bray 

Breeding 

Bromwell 

Broomfield 

Brown 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Burleson 

B>Tnes,  Wis. 

Casey 

Cedei  berg 


Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chiperfield 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Conte 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curun 

Conio.  Mo. 

Dague 

I>rounlan 

TK-rwlnskl 

Devine 

Dole 

Doii.mick 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dun.o 

Fenion 

Kindiey 

Fisher 

Ford 

Forrester 

Freiinghuvs^n 

Garland 

Gary 

Gathings 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gnffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

H.iley 

HaU 

Harrison. 

Harrison 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Koran 

HuU 


Va. 
Wye. 


Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Keith 

Kllburn 

KUgore 

King.  NY. 

Kitchin 

Knox 

Kunkfl 

Laird 

Langen 

I  At  la 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McCuKoch 

McDonoUoh 

Mclntlre 

M'-Mlllan 

McSween 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mai'illard 

Martin,  Mass. 

M.artm,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  N  Y. 

Miiliken 

MinshaU 

M-'eUer 

Morstr 

Mosher 

Murray 

Neisen 

Norrell 

Nvgaard 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pike 


PUUon 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Qul« 

Ray 

Reece 

Rhodes.  .\rtz. 

Riley 

River.e,  S  C 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Rogers,  Tc.\. 

Roudebush 

Rousseloi 

St  George 

Schadebcrg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Srhneebcli 

Schwe:ker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Short 

Shriver 

Slbal 

Slier 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Tuber 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

WiUiams 

W'.l.«;on,  Ind. 

Wtnst*ad 

Younger 


Auchlncloas 

Baker 

Belcher 

Brooks,  La. 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Colmer 

Davis. 

Jame?:  C. 
Davis,  Tenn 
Flynt 


NOT  VOTING— 32 

Xtason 
O'Brien,  N  Y. 

Pllchor 


Pogarty 

Gavin 

Grant 

Green,  Ore; 

Halleck 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Inouye 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Llbonatl 


Re  if  el 
Roberts 
Springer 
Van  Peit 
Vi  nson 
Walter 
Wilson.  Calif. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote :  •»» 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks  of  Lou- 
isiana against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Inouye  for,  with  Mr.  James  C.  Davis 
against. 

Mr.  Pilcher  for.  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss 
against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Halleck  agalntt. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for.  with  Mr.  Relfel 
against. 

Mr.  Llbonatl  for.  with  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Hos- 
mer against. 

Mr.  Walter  for,  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Flynt  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Grant  with  Mr    Van  Pelt. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Gavir. 
Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Cannon  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  DAGUE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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CORRECTION  OF  BILL 


Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 30. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  and  directed,  in 
the  enrollment  of  the  bill  (S.  1922)  to  assist 
in  the  provision  of  housing  for  moderate  and 
low-Income  families,  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  to  make  the  following  correction: 

In  section  605(c)  of  the  bill  strike  out 
"is  approved"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "is 
not  approved". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Concm-rent  Resolution  30  makes  a  pure- 
ly technical  amendment  to  the  confer- 
ence report,  in  order  to  supply  a  word 
which  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report  and  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment of  the  conference. 

In  the  compromise  which  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees,  the  maturity  of 
mortgages  on  new  housing  under  FHA's 
regular  residential  home  mortgage  pro- 
gram was  limited  to  35  years,  and  the 
maturity  of  mortgages  on  existing  hous- 
ing under  such  program  was  limited  to 
30  years.  By  the  inadvertent  omission 
of  the  word  "not"  in  the  preparation 
of  the  conference  report,  these  provisions 
would  be  reversed.  The  amendment 
made  by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
30  would  simply  insert  the  missing  word 
so  as  to  carry  out  the  agreement  of  the 
conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution- 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
HOUSING  BILL  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
^heir  remarks  on  the  housing  bill  con- 
ference report  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  U.S.  CONSTITU- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  TMr.  Byrne  1  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  86-650,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
86-788  and  Public  Law  87-32.  there  has 
been  created  the  U.S.  Constitution  175th 


Anniversary  Commission,  and  as  Chair- 
man of  that  Commission  I  presented  to 
the  Congress,  on  yesterday,  the  report 
required  by  law. 

Elaborate  plans  are  being  formulated 
for  a  most  impressive  celebration  of  this 
important  anniversary,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  that  every  citizen  of  our  coun- 
try will  participate  in  some  way. 

One  Nation  under  God — Forever. 
That  is  my  prayer.  I  believe  it  .should 
be  the  prayer  of  everyone  proud  to  boast 
of  American  citizenship. 

It  would  be  presumptuou.s  lo  try  to  tell 
you  that  the  United  States  today — in- 
deed in  this  very  hour — faces  grave,  dan- 
gerous, and  unfriendly  forces  The 
facts  are  obvious,  and  while  the  poten- 
tial enemy  is  alert  and  ready  to  strike, 
we,  as  a  people,  appear  indifferent — un- 
willing to  s.dmit  the  truth,  oblivious  to 
impending  catastrophe,  and  overcon- 
fident that  no  enemy  will  dare  attempt 
to  destroy  our  complacency,  shatter  our 
tranquillity,  intrude  upon  our  comforts, 
devastate  our  wealth,  penetrate  cur  in- 
violability.   America  must  awaken. 

Americans  must  shake  off  their  leth- 
argy and  come  alive,  alert,  and  avowed 
to  maintair.  not  merely  our  liberties  but 
determined  to  spread  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence into  every  corner  of  the  world 
where  human  beings  yearn  for  liberty, 
equality,  and  a  right  to  the  pur.suit  of 
happiness. 

The  United  States — this,  our  beloved 
land — our  Nation,  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  lived 
through  blood-red  years  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary War.  is  obligated  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  victims  of  tyranny 
in  far-off  lands  who  wish  and  dream, 
and  fight  and  cit — some  to  die — that 
the  yoke  of  political  enslavement  be 
lifted  from  weary  shoulders  .so  they  may 
see  the  dawn  of  a  new  life,  a  free  life— 
that  they  might  bequeath  such  priceless 
treasures  to  their  children  and  their 
children's  children. 

It  is  a  solemn  duty  that  is  imposed 
upon  us  who  live  in  freedom,  that  price- 
less gift  of  great  price  that  is  symbolized 
in  the  Constitution  of  the.se  United 
States — that  is.  indeed,  guaranteed  to  all 
citizens  of  our  country  by  this  basic  law 
of  the  land,  the  Constitution  and  its  Bill 
of  Rights,  together  with  12  additional 
amendments,  only  1  of  which  has  since 
beon  repealed. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  pause 
in  these  troublesome  days  to  celebrate 
the  framing  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution? 

The  answer  is  because  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  handed 
from  on  hii^h,  by  Almighty  God,  it  is  the 
greatest  set  of  basic  laws  ever  fashioned 
for  the  guidance  and  the  protection  of 
mankind.  Neither  the  Magna  Carta  nor 
any  other  set  of  laws,  written  or  un- 
written, can  compare  with  our  great 
charter,  a  charter  fabricated  of  blood 
and  sweat;  yes,  and  of  tears;  which 
through  the  175  years  of  its  history  has 
made  this  Nation  sreat,  strong,  and 
prosperous,  and  given  us  citizens  who, 
time  after  time,  have  proven  to  be  brave, 
charitable,  industrious,  just,  modest,  un- 
afraid, unselfish,  vigorous,  and  virtu- 
ous— as  freemen  are  meant  to  be. 


That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  the  birth- 
day of  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  and. 
in  these  parlous  hours,  must  be  cele- 
brated. 

Birthdays  are  fun  to  celebrate,  but  the 
purpose  of  this  celebration  is  more  than 
one  of  having  fun.  We  are  living  in 
times  of  wars  and  threats  of  wars,  both 
iiot  and  cold.  The  security  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  beloved  country  is  endan- 
gered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
aKO  when  I  addressed  the  House  on  the 
occa.sion  of  calling  up  my  original  joint 
re.solution  under  an  order  of  suspension 
of  the  rules.  I  said; 

It  IS  my  hope  that  this  constitutional  cele- 
bration would  reach  into  every  nook  and 
corner  uf  thl.s  vast  country — into  our  home.s, 
our  factories,  our  schools,  and  churches, 
into  every  business,  civic,  religicius.  social, 
and  political  group  in  the  land:  into  the 
heart  and  mind  of  every  citizen,  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  into  every  govern- 
mental agency--Iocal,  State,  and  National  — 
that  all  may  be  induced  to  pay  titling  hom- 
age to  this  charter  of  freedom 

In  the  ensuing  months  I  have  had  no 
occasion  to  change  my  mind  to  the  con- 
trary. 

While  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 
upon  any  extensive  exhortation  on  be- 
half of  this  celebration.  I  do  beg  your 
indulgence  long  enough  to  explain,  to 
.some  extent,  how  I  envision  the  nature 
of  a  fitting  tribute  in  honor  of  the 
Constitution, 

The  task  of  initiating  and  developing 
activities  for  a  fitting  observance  might, 
for  tile  sake  of  convenience,  be  bioken 
^own  into  at  least  seven — or  perhaps 
nine — categories,  as  follows;  Educa- 
tion," "Historical,"  "Administration," 
Public  Relations,"  "Publications,"  "Or- 
',?anized  Groups,"  "Special  Activities."" 

The  "educational"  activities  should 
embrace  schools  and  libraries;  coopera- 
tion with  national  educational  authori- 
ties such  as  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
National  Education  Association,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress;  contacts  with  colleges, 
high  .schools,  and  grade  schools,  and 
school  libraries,  school  administrators. 
State  and  territorial  departments  of  edu- 
cation; county  and  State  superintend- 
ents; school  principals  and  teachers; 
superintendents  of  State  training  .schools 
and  Indian  schools:  State  supervisors  of 
adult  education,  special  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf;  sup)erintendents  of 
private  and  parochial  schools  and  all  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning;  State 
education  journals,  parent-teacher  or- 
ganizations, organized  youth  educational 
groups  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts,  Junior  Red  Cross.  4-H  clubs;  li- 
brai-y  institutions  and  agencies,  both 
public  and  private;  as  well  as  the  various 
bar  associations. 

The  "historical"'  activities,  including 
the  service  of  an  outstandine:  historian, 
would  include  the  writing  and  editing 
of  historical  publications  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  assistance  on  historical 
subjects  of  other  departments  of  the 
Commission.  The  work  would  entail 
research,  documentations,  addresses, 
editorial  work,  answering  historical  in- 
quiries and  contact  with  historical  bodies, 
archives,  historical  and  genealogical  so- 
cieties. 
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In  the  "administration"  department 
there  would  be  a  g:eneral  office  manager 
and  the  divisions  of  personnel,  accounts, 
correspondence  files,  service,  purchases, 
mailroom.  mimeoiraphing.  and  messen- 
ger service. 

The  "public  relations"  operation  would 
serve  primarily  as  an  information  serv- 
ice, the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
news  and  pictures  relating  to  the  fram- 
ing and  establislunent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  will  include  service  to  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations  and 
press  assistance  to  speakers,  as  well  as 
help  to  motion  picture  producers  and 
the  newsreel  agencies. 

This  division  vould  service  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  information  sJieets,  edi- 
torial contacts,  sy:idicates,  news  services, 
foreign  language  press,  addressograph 
lists,  the  editing  of  office  publications. 
Information  service,  clipping  bureau,  ra- 
dio and  TV  presentations — including 
the  preparation  of  talks,  arranging 
broadcasting  schedules,  setting  up  fea- 
ture presentations,  short  talks  on  the 
Constitution,  and  motion  picture  news- 
reel  publicity  shots;  selection,  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  pictmes  and  art 
drawings  for  facsimiles,  calendars, 
cards,  menus  and  posters.  Finally,  it 
would  make  all  contacts  with  organiza- 
tions, coop)erating  agencies,  writers,  edi- 
tors, publishers,  editorial  associations, 
advertising  agencies,  club,  school,  col- 
lege and  industriiil  publications. 

"Publications"  would  prepare  a  re- 
port on  the  general  plans  of  the  Com- 
mission; a  pamphlet  on  the  plans  for 
the  celebrations  throughout  the  country; 
direct  the  publish..rLg  of  the  mam  histori- 
cal volumes  containing  the  documentary 
history  of  the  Constitution,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union,  Madison's  notes  and 
additional  approjiriate  historical  mate- 
rial for  libraries,  such  as  source  mate- 
rial on  the  Cons.itution.  chronology  of 
the  Constitution,  biographies  of  the  dele- 
gates Euid  signers,  questions  and  answers 
on  the  Constitution,  outlines  of  a  Con- 
stitution study  course,  handbook  of  the 
Constitution  appreciation  coui'se.  con- 
test pamphlets,  declamatory  selections, 
winning  essays  ar.d  orations;  tree-plant- 
ing booklet,  plays  and  pageants,  together 
with  a  costume  book,  and  selection  of  ap- 
propriate music  for  plays  and  pageants; 
patriotic  song  contest;  braille  publica- 
tion, pilgrimage  certificates,  posters 
and  pictures,  flag  chart,  poem  by  out- 
standing poet;  information  sheets;  ser- 
mons on  the  Constitution,  final  report 
of  the  Commission. 

"Organized  groups"  would  be  in  con- 
stant touch  with  and  give  every  help  to 
State  commissions.  State  historical  asso- 
ciations, city  and  town  committees; 
varied  groups  of  men  and  women;  with 
groups  in  such  fi(>lds  as  business,  indus- 
try, banking,  agriculture,  churches,  cl\ic, 
fraternal,  labor  law— all  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciations; patriotic,  religious  and  all  other 
special  group  activities. 

""Specia'  activities"'  would  be  charged 
with  Constitution  postage  stamps,  en- 
iLsting  cooperation  of  Post  Office  author- 
ities for  issuance;  selection  of  pictures 
for  stamps— sale  of  the  stamps  can  help 
finance  celebration  costs — de.scription  of 
stamps;     issuance    of    special    cachets 


throughout  the  United  States;  repro- 
duction of  shrine  containing  the  ciriginal 
Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; preparation  and  distribution 
of  tokens  and  mementos;  prog;:am  of 
ceremonies  of  unveiling;  Constitution 
commemorative  medal  and  the  Medal 
Advisory  Commission,  sis  well  as  medal 
design;  official  and  badge  medals  and 
the  preparation  and  issuance  of  official 
credentials,  including  auto  stickers;  Con- 
stitution film;  braille  service  lor  the 
blind ;  plays,  pageants  and  music ;  prep- 
aration and  distribution  of  suitable  plays 
and  pageants  relating  to  formation, 
adoption,  signing  and  ratification  of  the 
Constitution:  collection  and  distnbution 
of  original  music,  poems,  patriotic  songs ; 
participation  of  education,  business  and 
civic  groups  from  cities,  towns,  and  in- 
sular possessions  in  overall  national 
demonstrations;  p>articipation  of  mili- 
tary units;  preparation  of  Constitution 
posters,  banners,  buttons,  souvenirs  of 
every  type;  pilgrimages  to  the  National 
Capitol,  Philadelphia,  New  York — where 
the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
sat — art  exhibitions;  activities  t«  draw 
1964  national  conventions  to  Washing- 
ton-Philadelphia. 

The  tyr>e  and  nature  of  the  celebra- 
tions in  each  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  and  each  of  the  remaining  37 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  would,  obviously, 
be  finalized  only  upon  consultation  with 
the  Governors  and  the  commissioners  of 
the  several  States,  all  of  whom  \*  ould  be 
given  suggested  plans  regarding  all  pub- 
lic demonstrations,  plays,  pageants,  and 
contests  in  the  areas  of  essays,  crations, 
arts,    music,   and    patriotic    song;s. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
that  the  plans  for  the  175th  ann  versary 
of  the  Con-stitution  are  all-embracing 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  stimulating 
to  our  people.  We  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  is  not  a  mere 
"scrap  of  paper"  nor  a  mere  set  of  laws 
but,  in  very  truth,  a  living  and  vital 
reality  which,  in  a  very  real  sens?,  is  the 
dominating  force  in  our  American  way 
of  life.  It  Is  the  great  protector  of  our 
freedom  and  independence;  the  inflexi- 
ble guardian  of  our  inherent  rights  as  it 
proclaims  in  its  imperishable  preamble: 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Or- 
der U~>  form  a  more  perfect  Union.  i?stabllsh 
Justice,  Insure  domestic  Tranquility  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  o!"  Liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  greater  argu- 
ment for  giving  honor  to  this  immortal 
document  than  we  find,  there,  in  that 
preamble  and  it  is  our  hope  and  prayer 
that  all  our  people  will  come  to  know  it 
better,  love  it  more,  and  that  it  will  be 
chcri.shcd    in   American  hearts   forever. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  SESSION  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL  DEBATE   TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
House  Committee  on  Investigations  be 
allowed  to  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
morrow. 


SUGAR   QUOTA  OF   THE 
PHILIPPINES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Georgk  P.  Miller  1  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  calling  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  tlie  fact  that  a  nation 
closely  allied  to  the  United  States  had 
paid  Its  more  Uian  $20  million  obliga- 
tion to  us.  The  Phihppines  has  shown 
by  its  deeds  that  it  is  an  honorable  na- 
tion and  I  made  it  a  point  to  try  and 
focus  attention  to  its  meeting  its  obli- 
gation in  full  and  on  time  for  exemplary 
purposes.  It  is  a  laudable  example  many 
other  nations  can  profit  by. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  another 
purpose.  It  is  to  call  attention  to  what 
I  believe  is  the  failure  of  our  Govern- 
ment— to  be  specific,  of  two  executive 
agencies  of  our  Government — to  carry 
out  a  provLsion  of  law  that  this  Con- 
gress has  approved  to  help  a  true  friend 
and  loyal  ally,  the  Philippines. 

The  Congress  passed  U.S.  Public  Law 
86-592  making  it  mandatory-  that  the 
Philippines  shall  be  given  15  percent  of 
all  nonquota  sugar  purchased  by  the 
United  States.  The  Filipino  people 
took  us  at  our  word.  But  when  on 
June  1.  1961.  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, with  the  concurrence  of  the 
State  Department,  announced  the  al- 
location, the  Philippines  was  entirely 
eliminated  from  participation  in  the  al- 
lcx;ation.  What  should  have  been  al- 
located to  the  Philippines  was  given  in- 
stead to  Incha  and  Brazil. 

The  I>epartment  of  Agriculture  claims 
that  the  Philippines  is  unable  to  deliver 
the  quota  to  the  United  States.  The 
Philippine  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  a  true 
Filipino  patriot  whose  friendship  for  the 
United  States  is  known  by  all  of  us,  in 
a  strong  note  of  protest  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  which  was  published  in  the 
press,  said: 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  attion 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  a  previous  conununica- 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  had 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  Philippines  will 
be  able  to  meet  any  additional  nonquota 
purchase  from  the  Philippines  to  the  extent 
of  from  450.000  to  500.000  short  tons  for  the 
calendar  year  1961.  In  my  conversation  w;ili 
the  Honorable  Walter  P.  McConnaughy.  .\.s- 
slstant  Secreta-T:  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Ai- 
falrs,  on  May  10,  1961,  and  In  my  note  of 
May  24,  1961  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  I 
al.so  indicated  that  the  Philippines  is  in  r\ 
position  to  meet  any  additional  nonquna 
purchases  from  the  Philippines  and  Is 
anxious  to  participate  more  extensively  in 
tlie  U.S.  sugar  market. 

It  is  1191  known  on  what  basis  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  made  its  esti- 
mate to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Philippines  cannot  deliver  its  quota  to 
the  United  States.  The  Manila  press,  in 
clippings  received  in  Washington,  stated 
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that  the  American  Ambassador  in  Ma- 
nila declared  that  the  figures  supposed 
to  have  been  furnished  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  erroneous.  General 
Romulo,  in  his  note  of  protest,  regrets 
that  no  effort  was  made  to  get  the  views 
of  the  Philippine  Government  to  verify 
the  figures  furnished  by  an  unknown 
source  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  he  says: 

Moreover,  It  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
past  not  to  declare  any  deficits  in  the  quotas 
of  countries  concerned  without  either  con- 
sultation with  the  countries  affected  or  ad- 
vice by  such  countries  that  they  could  not 
fill  their  quotas.  In  the  irlstant  case,  the 
Philippines  was  not  consulted  nor  given  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  as  to  its  ability  or 
inability  to  fill  Its  quota  entitlement. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  action 
was  taken  against  the  Philippines,  a 
country  that  has  been  most  honorable 
in  its  dealings  with  us,  without  due 
process  of  law. 

The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  have 
given  this  action  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Department 
an  interpretation  that  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House.  In  an  article  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  of  Friday,  June  16,  in 
its  editorial  page,  the  following  was  giv- 
en prominence  and  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  include  it  in  my  remarks: 

Sugar  Deal  Sours  Filipinos — United  States 

Woos  India,  Spurns  Loyal  Ally 

(By  Oland  D.  Russell  i 

Washington,  June  16. — New  Frontiersmen 
in  the  State  Department  apparently  are  mak- 
ing a  strong  play  for  the  friendship  of  India 
at  the  serious  risk  of  giving  offense  to  our 
longtime  friend  and  ally— the  Philippines. 

That  is  the  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn 
from  a  recent  high-level  decision  to  bring 
India,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  official 
circle  of  U.S.  sugar  svippllers  to  help  make 
up  for  sugar  that  used  to  come  from  Cuba. 

Sixteen  nations  were  cut  in  on  the  deal  for 
the  extra  1.009.120  tons  now  being  allocated. 
Of  this  amount.  India's  share  was  fixed  at 
225.000  tons.  Brazil,  whose  Government  has 
at  times  shown  signs  of  getting  chummy 
with  Castro,  had  its  share  upped  by  225.000 
tons  to  a  total  quota  of  336.474  tons. 

But  the  Philippines,  which  has  close  ties 
with  the  United  States  and  is  one  of  the 
worlds  big  sugar  suppliers,  was  shunted  aside 
with  no  extra  share  whatever — this  despite  a 
provision  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  specifying 
that  the  Philippines  was  entitled  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  balance  after  five  small-quota 
countries  had  got  their  allocations. 

While  the  decision  was  made  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  concurrence  of  the 
State  Department  was  necessary  and  there 
were  indications  that  international  politics 
had  more  to  do  with  it  than  mere  technicali- 
ties. Especially  noted  is  the  new  push  to 
"be  nice  to  Nehru." 

Official  excuse  for  excluding  the  Philippines 
was  that  this  sugar-growing  country  could 
not  deliver  its  possible  allocation  to  the 
United  States. 

Vigorously  protesting  the  action,  the  Phil- 
ippine Ambassador.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
in  a  note  to  the  State  Department  last  week, 
Said 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  action, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  a  previous  commu- 
nication with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I  had  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Philippines 
will  be  able  to  meet  any  additional  nonquota 
purchases  from  the  Philippines  to  the  extent 
of  450,000  to  500.000  tons  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1961." 


What  Irritates  Manila  further  Is  that  Its 
Government  was  not  consulted  nor  given  any 
opportunity  to  be  heard  as  to  its  ability  or 
Inability  to  supply  the  sugar. 

Ambassador  Romulo  emphatically  called 
attention  to  this  unilateral  decision  In  his 
protest.     The  Ambassador's  note  continued: 

"This  exclusion  is  particularly  painful  and 
siu-prising  in  view  of  the  expansion  of  cane 
areas  and  the  heavy  cxpen.se  which  the  Phil- 
ippine sugar  industry  has  already  under- 
taken in  reliance  upon  the  15-peiccnt  'non- 
quota' allocations  allotted  to  it  under  the 
present  Sugar   Act. 

"Following  immediately  after  the  crnod-will 
trip  of  Vice  President  Johnson  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, it  is  difficult  for  the  Filipino  people 
to  understand  it" 

This  action  involving  the  Philippines  is 
expected  to  bring  criticism  in  Congress.  As 
one  qualified  observer  pointed  out: 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  trying  to  fos- 
ter closer  relations  with  both  India  and 
Brazil.  But  how  can  vdii  convince  stich  un- 
committed countries  that  they  should  be 
our  friends  when  they  plauily  see  you  are 
trying  to  win  them  at  the  expense  of  old 
friends — tried  and  true  allies  like  the  Philip- 
pines? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  interest  in  this 
matter  is  that  of  an  American  who  feels 
we  must  deal  honorably  and  fairly  with 
all  nations,  especially  with  those  who  are 
honorable  and  fair  in  their  dealinus  with 
us.  The  Filipinos  do  not  only  pay  their 
debt  to  us — and  they  had  to  borrow 
money  not  to  use  for  their  needs  but  for 
our  common  fight  against  communism — 
and  their  loyalty  to  democracy  and  free- 
dom is  indeed  a  shining  li.sht  in  Asia. 
Subjected  to  the  pressures  of  communi.sm 
and  neutralism,  they  have  remained 
steadfast  friends  of  ours.  Is  this  the 
way  the  United  States  will  reward  its 
true  and  tried  friends  like  the  Filipinos? 
Is  this  the  way  we  want  to  win  ihe  neu- 
tral nations  to  our  side? 

Something  must  be  done,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  repair  this  damage  done  our  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  asked  for  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  today. 


THE    JOHN    CARROLL    UNIVERSITY 
OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Mr.  MINSK  ALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  calling  for 
congratulations  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  John  Carroll  University, 
which  has  served  Greater  Cleveland  and 
the  Nation  by  training  men  and  women 
of  all  faiths  since  1886.  I  am  fortunate 
that  this  outstanding  coHeL;e  is  located  in 
University  Heights,  in  Ohio's  23d  Con- 
gressional District. 

Now  northern  Ohio's  largest  libeial- 
arts  college,  it  is  operated  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus — the  Jesuits,  Its  alumni  list 
is  notable,  and  a.s  a  pri\ate  school  it 
serves  the  public. 

Founded  under  the  name  of  St.  Igna- 
tius College  in  1886,  it  was  incorporated 
under  Ohio  law  and  empowered  to  con- 
fer all  academic  and  professional  de- 
grees.    The  name  Cleveland   Univeisity 


was  adopted  early  in  1923  but  later  that 
same  year  was  changed  to  John  Carroll 
University  in  honor  of  Archbishop  John 
Carioll. 

In  September  1935.  the  university  was 
moved  fi'om  its  original  site  on  the  'West 
Side  of  Cleveland  to  its  present  campus 
on  the  eastern  fringe  of  Metropolitan 
Cleveland.  The  main  approach  is  from 
the  intersection  of  Fairmount  Boulevard 
and  Wari-cnsville  Center  Road,  but  Gras- 
selli  Tower  of  the  admiiiistration  build- 
ing is  an  identifying  landmark  visible 
from  any  direction. 

The  library  contains  over  100.000  vol- 
umes for  general  use  by  students  and 
faculty.  Here  also  is  the  Robert  Bayer 
collection  of  G.  K.  Chesterton  first  edi- 
tions and  manuscripts.  This  collection 
gives  John  Carroll  University  what  many 
authorities  consider  the  finest  Chester- 
ton Library  in  the  world. 

The  university  educates  2,000  young 
meii  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  in  the  .school  of  business;  1,600  men 
and  women  are  enrolled  in  the  evening 
college:  the  graduate  school  has  400  stu- 
dents, the  majority  of  whom  are  elc- 
mentaiy  and  high  school  teachers  taking 
advanced  professional  training 

John  Carroll  has  the  largest  ROTC 
Transportation  Corps  in  the  United 
States  Over  1.200  cadets  are  enrolled 
in  this  training  program  John  Carroll 
::raduates  comprise  one-third  of  the  sec- 
ond lieutenants  entering  the  U.S.  Army 
Transpoitation  Corps. 

Alumni  in  ever-increasing  numbers  are 
adding  to  the  stature  of  Cleveland  in  its 
myriad  of  business,  professional,  and  in- 
dustrial activities.  For  example,  over 
400  Cleveland  doctors  received  theii-  prc- 
medical  training  at  John  Carroll.  Simi- 
larly: 200  area  dentists  claim  John  Car- 
roll as  their  undergraduate  .school,  as 
do  450  lawyers,  of  whom  11  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  court  judges. 

Degiee  progi'ams  are  offered  in  40 
major  fields  of  the  arts,  natural  sciences, 
social  sciences,  and  business.  They  in- 
clude specific  curriculums  for  prepio- 
fessional  study  leading  to  medicine,  law. 
dentisti-y.  engineering,  teaching,  and  so 
forth.  The  full  range  of  studies  is 
available  in  day,  evening,  and  summer 
sessions. 

The  Carroll  Seismological  Obsei'vatory 
was  the  fourth  of  its  kind  when  founded 
in  1904.  Today  it  ranks  as  one  of  the 
top  completely  equipped  seismological 
stations  in  the  country. 

As  a  Jesuit  university.  John  Carroll 
University  draws  upon  the  intellectual 
resources  and  educational  experience  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  has  operated 
colleges  and  univei'sities  for  more  tlian 
four  ceiituries. 

Fifty  Jesuits  are  assigned  to  John 
Carroll.  Their  work  as  teachers  and 
administrators  culminates  15  years  of 
individual  Jesuit  training,  supplemented 
in  many  cases  by  further  preparation 
in  specialized  fields  at  tiie  majoi'  uni- 
versities of  ttie  world. 

At  least  125  full-time  lay  teaciiers. 
well-trained  specialists,  work  with  the 
Jesuits  in  the  cla.ssrooms  and  laborato- 
ries of  John  Carioll. 

More  than  GO  percent  of  tlie  full-time 
faculty    have    earned    their    doctorates. 


Lay  faculty  members  are  on  12-month 
contracts.  They  enjoy  a  full  range  of 
fringe  benefits.  Lay-faculty  salaries 
are  above  the  a\'erage  for  the  entire 
noi-th-central  region. 

Founder,  John  Carroll,  born  on  Janu- 
ary 25.  1735.  as  the  fourth  of  the  seven 
children  of  Daniel  and  Eleanor  Carroll, 
of  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  had  gi-own  up 
and  beeii  educated  in  those  early  years 
when  it  was  unlawful,  even  treasonable, 
for  Catholic  children  to  attend  a  Catholic 
college  even  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
3,000  miles  away.  After  schooling  at 
home  under  the  excellent  training  of  his 
mother,  whose  own  school  days  had  been 
spen.  in  France,  young  John  spent  a 
brief  time  at  Boh.emia  Maiior  Academy 
in  1747-48  and  then  left,  with  his  cousin 
Charles,  for  the  long  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Collece  of  St.  Omer. 
founded  on  French  soil  by  the  English 
Jesuits  and  best  loved  by  the  boys  of 
Maryland. 

John  Cairoll  entered  the  Jesuit  Order 
in  Europe.  Because  of  the  temporary 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1774  as  a  priest. 

His  cousin,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroll- 
ton,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  leaders  of  the  Revolutfcnary 
period. 

On  June  9.  1784.  Father  John  Carroll 
was  appointed  head  of  the  missions  in 
the  provinces  of  the  new  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  vicar-apostolic  in  Lon- 
don over  the  Catholics  in  the  former 
colonies  was  ended  by  this  appointment 
of  Father  John  Carroll  as  prefect- 
apostolic  in  the  United  States.  In  1790 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Baltimore, 
and  in  1811  he  became  America's  first 
archbishop.  Because  of  his  episcopal 
position  he  did  not  rejoin  the  Jesuit 
Older  when  it  was  restored. 

Full  of  years  and  grace,  he  died  on 
Sunday,  December  3,  1815.  at  the  age 
of  81. 

The  university  is  an  arena  in  which 
the  students  meet  their  teachers  in  ap- 
propriate and  adequate  physical  sur- 
roundings. It  is  the  task  of  university 
administration  to  provide  maximum  fa- 
cilities for  both  the  student  and  the 
teacher.  This  idea,  this  administrative 
goal,  is  what  is  meant  by  university  de- 
velopment. 

Contributions  by  business,  industry, 
and  individuals  have  been  invested  in  the 
enrichment  of  educational  offerings  and 
the  enlargement  of  educational  faculties. 
Faculty  salaries  have  been  increased  in 
order  to  attract  and  retain  well-qualified 
lay  teachers.  Research  has  been  spon- 
sored to  further  the  professional  de- 
velopment of  teachers. 

John  Carroll  w^ll  become  an  even 
greater  university  through  the  further 
enrichment  and  enlargement  of  its  edu- 
cational work. 

The  university  needs  $10  million  as  an 
addition  to  its  endowed  support.  Income 
from  such  funds  is  used  to  provide  merit 
salai-y  increases  for  the  faculty,  oppor- 
tunities for  research,  funded  scholarships 
for  intellectually  gifted  but  needy  stu- 
dents, and  endowed  professorships  for 
outstanding  teachers. 


If  tlie  university  is  to  accepi,  more 
students,  the  arena  of  learning  must  be 
enlaiged  to  accommodate  them.  Build- 
ings and  essential  facilities  are  ne<;essary 
for  further  growth.  In  the  face  of  na- 
tional predictions  of  increasing  college 
eni'ollments,  John  Carroll  University  is 
prepared  to  carry  its  share  of  the  load 
as  capital  resources  become  available. 

Jo';n  Carroll's  library  is  another  for- 
'A  artl  step  in  its  program  to  serve  the 
cnmmu:iity.  On  the  drawing  board  is 
a  new  dormitory,  and  then  a  science 
building — steps  in  the  fulfillment  of  John 
Carroll  University's  major  product — the 
educated  man. 


PROGRAM  FOR  JUNE  29 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

'I  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  a.'-k  the  majority  leader  if 
he  has  any  information  regarding  the 
program  tomorrow  that  he  can  give  us 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  asking  so  that  I  can  give  the 
Members  the  compact  information  I 
have  at  this  time  that  I  discussed  earlier. 

TomoiTow  there  will  be  the  continuing 
resolution  out  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

There  will  be  two  bills  I  mentioned 
yesterday,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills]  will  try  to  bring 
up  by  unanimous  consent. 

There  will  bfe  a  conference  report  on 
the  social  security  bill. 

There  will  be  the  bridge  bill.  There 
will  be  the  Delaware  compact  resolution. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  expects 
to  take  all  of  those  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shall  expect  to. 
Then  I  will  announce  the  program  for 
the  6th  and  7th  of  July  tomorrow,  again 
with  the  hope  that  the  situation  is  such 
that  any  legislation  that  might  be  pro- 
gramed for  either  one  of  those  days 
might  be  taken  up  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 


EMPLOYMENT     IN     OUR     DYNAMIC 
ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1,  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  there  is  a  price  we  must  pay  for 
any  success  and  sometimes  we  stop  and 
ask  ourselves,  "Is  success  worth  the 
price?" 

The  price  of  economic  success — of 
rapid  technological  economic  growth — 
are  the  problems  that  growth  or  success 
creates.  If  we  are  going  to  meet  the 
price  of  success,  we  must  learn  what  this 
price  is  in  terms  of  the  problems  it 
creates. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  American  ap- 
proach to  look  at  these  problems  and 
call    success   failure    because   of   them. 


■With  this  backward  philosophy  we  will 
destroy  the  system  which  created  the 
success.  Furthermore,  we  will  not  solve 
the  problems. 

Diagnosing  growing  pains  as  a  disease 
and  treating  these  pains  accordingly  may 
stoji  that  pain  by  eliminating  the 
growtli;.  but  there  will  be  new  and  worse 
pains  instead,  possibly  death-dealing 
pains.     This  turns  success  into  failure. 

So  it  is  with  our  dynamic  econom.y. 
\Vc  have  bceii  so  successful  we  have 
some  serious  growing  pains.  Our  econ- 
omy is  so  dynamic  that  we  are  having 
a  liard  time  keeping  up  with  it. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  ai'ca 
of  employment.  'We  have  created  a  de- 
mand for  so  many  skills  of  different 
sorts,  some  we  have  not  even  gotten 
around  to  giving  a  name,  that  we  have 
a  serious  labor  shortage.  'V\'e  need 
more  engineers,  more  doctors,  more 
nurses,  more  scientists,  more  teachers, 
more  technicians  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent fields,  more  salesmen,  more  white- 
collar  workers,  more  higher  skilled  blue- 
collar  workers.  Anyone  reading  any 
metropolitan  newspaper  today  will  see 
column  after  column  of  employers  ad- 
vertising for  skills  they  need.  Some  em- 
ployers no  longer  advertise  because  they 
know  from  experience  the  skills  just  are 
not  available.  They  have  undertaken 
to  train  people  to  fill  these  jobs.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  recently  esti- 
mated that  about  5.000  new  job  titles 
will  be  added  to  their  dictionary  of  oc- 
cupational titles  in  the  next  10  years. 
And  in  the  same  reriod  between  8  and 
10  percent  of  the  current  job  titles  will 
become  obsolete. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  this  great 
demand  for  skilled  people  which  remains 
unfilled,  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  i-el- 
atively  high  unemployment  which  in- 
creased slightly  after  each  of  our  last 
three   post-'World  War  II   recessions. 

The  unemployment  stems  from  the 
same  basic  cause  that  creates  the  unfilled 
demand  for  skills:  it  is  the  dynamic 
growth  of  our  economy.  Today  30  per- 
cent of  the  goods  and  services  offered 
the  public  were  unknown  5  years  ago.  It 
is  estimated  that  one-third  of  our  ma- 
chinery and  capital  plant  is  obsolete. 

Innovation  and  obsolescence  do  not 
occur  in  a  stagnant  economy.  They 
occur  in  a  dynamic  economy,  one  that 
is  growing  rapidly.  The  faster  the 
growth  the  more  innovation  there  must 
be  and  the  more  obsolescene  there  is. 
"We  can  solve  the  problem  of  obsoles- 
cence— the  problems  of  growth — by 
stunting  the  growth,  by  standing  still 
But  who  wants  that?  We  want  more 
growth,  so  let  us  find  out  its  price  and 
pay  it. 

So  in  our  society  today  this  rapid 
technological  growth  or  automation  has 
created  obsolete  skills,  and  what  is  even 
more  significant,  it  has  been  drying  up 
the  demand  for  the  unskilled  and  the 
semiskilled  workingman.  When  the  cot- 
tonpicking  machine  comes  in,  the  de- 
mand for  the  human  cottonpicker  goes 
out.  'When  the  ditchdigging  machine 
comes  in,  the  demand  for  the  human 
ditchdigger  goes  out.  'When  trucks 
come  in.  the  demand  for  the  mule  skinner 
goes  out.  'When  one  man  can  produce 
the  same  amount  of  food  and  fiber  i'^ 
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feed  our  people  which  It  used  to  take 
five  men  to  produce,  the  need  for  the 
skills  of  many  farmers  goes  out. 

The  great  Incidence  of  unemployment 
created  by  economic  growth  is  among 
the  unskilled,  the  semiskilled  and  the 
worker  with  obsolete  skills.  The  more 
rapid  our  growth,  the  greater  the  inci- 
dence of  this  unemployment  will  be  un- 
less we  recognize  the  symptoms  of  the 
problem  as  growing  pains  and  direct  our 
attention  to  dealing  with  it. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  decided  to 
undertake  a  study  into  the  area  of  em- 
ployment in  our  dynamic  economy,  to 
see  what  rapid  economic  growth  was 
doing,  what  problems  it  was  creating, 
and  what  we  were  doing  to  meet  these 
problems,  and  what  we  should  be  doing 
to  meet  these  problems. 

It  became  particularly  important  that 
the  Republicans  embark  upon  this  study 
in  depth,  because  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  the  Democratic  Party  both  in  the 
White  House  and  in  the  Congress  had 
misconstrued  what  was  going  on.  Not 
only  had  they  mistaken  rapid  growth 
for  stagnation,  hard  as  this  is  to  believe, 
they  had  so  concentrated  their  attention 
on  the  negative  problems  that  the  growth 
had  created,  the  unwanted,  unskilled, 
and  semiskilled  workers,  that  they  had 
completely  ignored  the  positive  problems, 
the  unfilled  demand  for  the  new  and 
higher  skills,  which  incidentally  paid 
more  in  wages  and  increased  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  entire  economy. 

They  had  decided  that  the  problems 
created  were  the  result  of  the  failure  of 
the  system,  rather  than  the  aftermath 
of  success,  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
poking  around  the  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment to  seek  hopelessly  for  solutions  in- 
stead of  checking  into  the  areas  of  over- 
employment where  they  could  find  the 
solutions.  The  way  to  solve  a  problem 
is  to  study  the  successes  not  the  failures. 

The  Democratic  Party  through  the 
Kennedy  administration  spokesmen  and 
their  leaders  in  the  Congress  have 
thrown  up  their  hands.  They  have 
stated  that  even  with  prosperity  com- 
ing along,  indeed  it  had  never  even  left 
us  in  the  mild  dip  we  experienced  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1960  and  the  first  3 
months  of  1961,  we  were  bound  to  have 
unemployment  of  at  least  4  percent. 
There  was  nothing  that  could  be  done 
about  it. 

Even  spending  vast  sums  of  Federal 
money  through  deficit  financing  in  the 
coming  year  of  great  prosperity  would 
not  do  the  trick,  they  said.  Yet  know- 
ing that  this  is  not  the  solution,  they 
are  embarked  upon  a  spending  spree  the 
likes  of  which  we  have  never  had.  This 
will  certainly  turn  success  into  failure 
and  create  even  more  unemployment  in 
the  long  run. 

It  was  quite  important  that  the  Re- 
publicans dig  into  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  of  unfilled  demand 
for  skilled  people  and  that  of  the  unem- 
ployed people  who  wanted  jobs  but  did 
not  have  the  skills  that  were  in  demand. 
It  was  important  that  we  get  into  the 
structure  of  jobmaking  in  our  society, 
to  learn  what  problems  rapid  growth 
creates  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 


To  embark  upon  this  program,  4 
months  ago  we  requested  a  group  of  25 
outstanding  economists  and  other  stu- 
dents knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  em- 
ployment, unemployment,  and  economic 
growth  to  prepare  study  papers  on  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  problem. 

I  am  inserting  here  a  list  of  these  pro- 
fessors and  the  subjects  we  asked  them 
to  cover: 

Prof.  Goetz  Briefs,  Georgetown  Universitj', 
"Jobs  and  Their  Creation." 

Prof.  Almarln  Phillips,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, "Automation  and  Employment." 

Prof.  Clarence  Long,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity,  "Prosperity  Unemployment." 

Hon.  True  Morse,  "Rural  De\e!opment." 

Prof.  Herrell  DeOrafT,  Cornell  University, 
"Agricultural  Marginal  Woricers." 

Prof.  Walter  Fackler.  University  of  Chi- 
cago,  "Productivity   and    Employment  " 

Louis  O.  Kelso,  Atty.,  "Inclining  Produc- 
tivity of  Labor." 

Prof.  Gottfried  Habcrler,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, "Growth  and  Stability  of  Employment."' 

Prof.  Henry  Wallioh.  Yale  University. 
"Price  Stability  and  Employment." 

Prof.  William  FeT.ner,  Yale  University, 
"Emplovmpnt  Objec'ives  .'\nd  Price  Stabil- 
ity." 

Prof.  Musa  Hussayni.  Alma  College,  "To- 
ward Employment  Stability." 

Prof.  Yale  Brozen,  University  of  Chicago, 
"Causes  of  Unemployment." 

Prof.  Michael  Wcrm.el,  University  of  Ha- 
waii, "Unemployment  Insurance  and  Sta- 
bility of  Emploj-ment." 

Father  Joseph  Becker,  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity. "A  History  of  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance." "Adequacy  of  the  Benefit  Amount  in 
Unemployment  Insurance." 

Prof.  Robert  Triffin,  Yaie  University,  "Em- 
ployment and  Balance  of  Payments  in  In- 
ternational Trade." 

Prof.  Virgil  Salera.  Alameda  State  College. 
"Employment  and  Foreign  Competition." 

Prof.  Wll.«!on  Schmidt.  George  Washing- 
ton University.  "Worldwide  Economic  Ef- 
fects on  U.S.  Business  and   Employment." 

Dr.  Colin  Clark.  Agricultural  Economic 
Research  Institute.  Oxford  University, 
"Rates  of  Growth  of  Real  Product." 

Prof.  Howard  Ellis,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, "New  Directions  in  Foreign  Aid." 

Prof.  Don  Paarlber?,  Purdue  University, 
"Employment  as  a  Goal  in  Public  Pnlicv." 

Mr,  Richardson  Wood.  Pro^rram  Research, 
"Rehabilitation  of  Workers  and  Indu.<=triai 
Retraining."  «i 

Prof.  Bruno  Hartung,  Wheeling  College. 
"Community  Efforts  in  Meeting  Problems  of 
Unemployment." 

Prof  Neil  Jacoby.  U.C  L.A..  and  Pi-of.  AU'^.- 
tin  Murphy.  Canisius  College,  "Industrial 
E.Torts  in  Meeting  Problems  of  Unemploy- 
ment." 

Dr  Donald  Ackerman,  "Approaches  to  Sur- 
p'us   Labor   Areas." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  then  a.sked  48  Repub- 
lican Congresvsmcn  on  the  basis  of  their 
interest;  knowledge,  and  time  availability 
to  take  a  paper  in  teams  of  two  and  pre- 
pare a  speech  in  depth  dlscussnig  the 
particular  phase  of  employment  and  un- 
employment in  a  dynamic  economy. 

I'he  list  of  Con£;rt;.-smon  follows: 

WiLi.i.AM  H.  .\TRES.  of  Ohio:  Pktfr  A  G.^R- 
L.^ND,  of  Maine:  Perkins  B.vs.s.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; John  B.  Andkrson.  of  Illinois:  John 
J.  Rhodes,  of  Arizona:  Cl.ark  M.acGregor, 
of  Minnesota:  C.^theruse  M.^y.  of  Washing- 
ton; Walter  L.  McVey,  of  Kan.sas;  Cliffobd 
G.  McIntire.  of  Mair.o:  J.vmes  F.  B.\ttin,  of 
Montana;  Ch.^rles  E.  CH.\MBERLArN,  of 
Michigan:  Peter  H.  Domin'ick,  of  Colorado: 
Walter  H.  Judd.  of  Minnesota;  Rohert  T. 
Stafford,  of   Vermont;    Fr£;d  .^Thwencei  ,  of 


Iowa;  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio;  Thomas 
B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri;  Edwin  R.  Durno,  of 
Oregon;  Don  L.  Short,  of  North  Dakota; 
Ralph  F.  Beermann,  of  Nebraska;  Robert 
P.  Griffin,  of  Michigan;  Richard  S. 
ScHWEiKEK,  of  Pennsylvania;  Cjlenard  P. 
Lipscomb,  of  California;  William  h.  Mil- 
iiKE.N-,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania;  Jes.'^ica  McC. 
Wfis,  of  New  York;  F.  Bradford  Morse,  of 
M.issachu.setts;  Brltce  Alcer,  of  Texas; 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  of  Maryland;  Wil- 
liam L.  Springer,  of  Illinois;  Charles  A. 
Mo.sher.  of  Ohio;  E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana; 
Abnee  W.  Kibal,  of  Connecticut;  Silvio  O. 
Conte,  of  Ma.=;.sachusetts;  James  E.  Brom- 
well,  of  Iowa;  William  B.  Widnall,  of  New 
Jersey;  Paul  Findlev,  of  Illinois;  John  V. 
LiND.SAY,  of  New  York;  Ben  Reifel.  of  South 
Dakota;  Chari  rs  E.  GonnELL,  of  New  York; 
Bob  Dole,  of  Knn.'^ns;  Melvin  R  Laird,  of 
WLsconsln;  Robert  F.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas; 
Edward  J.  Deewinski,  of  Illinois;  William 
W.  scran-ton,  of  Pennsylvania:  William  T. 
Cahill,  of  New  Jersey;  Herman  T.  Schnee- 
BEi.i,  of  Pennsylvania,  Ancher  Nelsen,  of 
Minnesota;  and  James  Harvey,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  papers  are  now  in. 
Our  ta.sk  force  people  are  working  on 
their  speeches.  In  the  ensuing  weeks 
we  Republicans  will  be  taking  the  floor 
to  cive  our  speeches  and  to  discu.ss  with 
whom  ever  would  like  to  present  the 
problems  at  hand. 

When  these  speeches  have  all  been 
dtlivered  we  will  then  present  a  sum- 
mation of  our  views  of  how  employment 
can  be  properly  handled  in  the  great 
growmt?  American  economy  in  such  a 
fashion  that  our  people  will  be  meaning- 
fully employed  at  higher  pay  and  higher 
.^kill.s,  that  the  demand  for  new  skills 
will  be  met  and  that  we  will  move  our 
economy  on  to  greater  new  world  rec- 
ord.s. 

Technological  growth,  we  will  prove 
beyond  any  doubt,  creates  a  demand  for 
more  jobs  than  it  makes  obsolete.  It 
creates  a  demand  for  jobs  which  elevate 
the  human  being  in  dipnity,  pay  and 
general       well-bein.g.  Technological 

growth,  we  will  prove,  spreads  the  eco- 
nomic advantaL'es  of  our  society  to  more 
and  more  of  our  people.  It  is  based 
upon  mass  consumption  and  not  upon 
carriP.ge  trade  consumption.  Technolog- 
ical growth  not  only  improves  the  well- 
being  of  our  people,  spreads  its  ble-s-sings 
more  widely,  but  it  also  create.-?  a  strong- 
er, more  flexible  and  resilient  economy 
which  is  so  important  to  the  defen.se  of 
our  country  and  our  way  of  life. 

Handled  properly,  rapid  technological 
advancement  does  not  create  a  conflict 
between  the  worker  and  the  machine 
which  di.splaces  his  skill  because  the 
worker  with  the  displaced  skill  can  find 
a  job  which  is  less  menial  and  pay.s  him 
more.  Handled  properly,  there  is  no 
need  for  featherbeddin-:;  or  for  charity 
handouts.  Indeed  there  is  no  need  to 
fear  fair  forei.sTn  competition. 

P'urthermore,  handled  properly,  there 
is  no  need  for  pessimism  about  a  linper- 
in','  hitih  unemi'loyment  rate  about  wiiich 
nothing  can  be  done. 

But  handling  a  problem  right  requires 
knowledtie  and  undcrstanrimK.  The  first 
thing  that  must  be  understood  is  that 
government  does  not  create  jobs.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  creates  jobs.  Private  en- 
terprise, in  creating  jobs  within  its  own 
sector,  creates  job.'s  in  the  ancillary  sec- 
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tor  of  government.  An  important  point 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  policy- 
makers seem  to  badly  miss  is  that  gov- 
ernment is  ancillary — a  handmaiden,  if 
you  please,  of  the  private  people.  It  is 
not  a  copartner  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
servant  of  the  people. 

Government  jobs  are  created  only 
when  the  private  people  through  then- 
private  enterprise  create  a  demand  for 
ancillary  assistance.  If  the  people  in 
their  private  enterprise  are  slugyish, 
there  will  be  no  demand  for  government 
jobs  and  so  no  government  jobs  will 
be  created. 

However,  in  a  .arowin}^  dynamic  econ- 
omy there  will  be  a  constant  increase  of 
demand  upon  the  governmental  sector. 
Federal,  State,  and  local.  These  are  de- 
mands for  the  performance  of  important 
services,  not  make-work  services.  And  so 
in  our  rapidly  growing  economy  we  see  a 
great  increase  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  employment. 

Yet  the  Democratic  administration  has 
mistaken  this  phenomenon  which  would 
never  exist  in  a  tired,  slugiJiish  economy, 
as  an  indication  that  government  by  it- 
self can  create  jobs.  And  whenever, 
their  theory  is  put  to  the  test  by  the 
realities  of  things,  they  embark  upon  the 
dangerous  op>eration  of  stealing  jobs 
from  the  private  sector  and  placing  them 
in  the  governmental  sector. 

This  kind  of  deception  will  only  pro- 
duce short-lived  results.  In  the  long  run 
it  destroys  the  dynamism  that  can  exist 
only  in  the  private  sector  and  so  stops 
the  process  of  further  job  creation. 

Nor  will  the  featherbedding  and  em- 
pire building  that  develops  in  the  gov- 
ernmental sector  do  other  than  lessen 
the  number  of  jobs  in  the  long  run.  even 
though  the  immediate  result  may  be  to 
create  more  Government  jobs.  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot  make  workers  out  of 
sluggards,  but  through  wrong  policies  it 
can  make  sluggards  out  of  workers. 

It  is  important  therefore  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  in  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy to  have  Government  respond  only 
to  the  real  demand  for  new  and  more 
skills  and  not  to  the  synthetic  demand 
that  results  from  robbing  the  private 
sector  or  from  unrestrained  featherbed- 
ding  and  empire  building.  There  is  suf- 
ficient growth  in  Government  jobs  in  a 
dynamic  economy  without  creating  false 
and  temporary  growth  from  make-work 
jobs. 

The  second  thing  that  must  be  under- 
stood about  job  creation  in  a  dynamic 
economy  is  that  the  new  jobs  or  require- 
ments of  society  for  new  skills  is  a  dif- 
ficult phenomenon  to  follow.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  creatidn  of  new 
jobs,  let  alone  predict  in  what  sector  of 
activity  the  new  jobs  will  occur.  The 
difficulty  of  tracing  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  as  the  result  of  automation  has  led 
the  Democratic  policymakers  to  ques- 
tion whether  automation  actually  does 
create  more  jobs  than  it  displaces. 

It  has  led  some  of  our  national  labor 
leaders  to  fight  automation  under  cover. 
I  might  add.  because  they  wish  to  main- 
tain the  public  image  that  they  are  not 
fighting  growth  and  progress  by  opposing 
reform  in  the  depreciation  schedules  in 
our  Federal  income  tax  laws.     Nothing 


slows  automation  or  technological  ad- 
vancement faster  than  cutting  off  the 
investment  money  necessary  to  buy  tiie 
ne'Aiy  developed  machines. 

Our  economy  has  been  advancing  .so 
rapidly  teciinologically  that  machinery 
no  longer  wears  out,  but  it  becomes  ob- 
solete. Yet  our  tax  laws  are  geared  to 
tne  old  economics  of  wear,  not  obsoles- 
cence, and  It  is  the  labor  leaders'  influ- 
ence in  tlie  Kennedy  administration  that 
has  kept  the  Republican  reforms  in  the 
1954  Tax  Code  in  liberalizing  deprecia- 
tion schedules  from  being  fully  updated 
to  meet  modern  economic  conditions  of 
our  dynamic  economy. 

In  1890,  there  were  20  9  million  jobs 
being  performed  In  1900  there  were 
26  5  million  and  the  figure  for  1920  was 
38.7  million.  These  figures  were  foimd 
by  applying  a  4  percent  unemployment 
factor  to  the  statistics  for  the  labor  force 
ol  the  given  years.  In  1930,  50  080  mil- 
lion; in  1940.  56  180  million;  in  1950, 
64.749  million:  in  1960,  69.2  million. 
Jobs  perfoi-med  include  our  military 
force,  as  it  should  because  these  are 
jobs  which  the  private  citizens  demand 
be  created  and  fillecl. 

In  order  to  understand  the  creation 
of  .iobs  in  our  dynamic  economy  we  have 
to  iiiquire  into  where  the  4.5  million  net 
new  jobs  created  since  1950  came  from, 
the  8.6  million  between  1940  and  1950, 
and  so  forth.  We  would  have  to  know 
the  number  of  jobs  that  become  obsolete 
in  those  periods  and  add  that  figure  onto 
the  net  new  job  figure  because  the  total 
jobs  consist  of  the  new  jobs  created 
minus  the  old  jobs  no  longer  existing. 
We  would  also  need  to  know,  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  automation  does  in 
the  aggregate  in  job  creation,  what  jobs 
in  existence  remained  unfilled  because 
of  lack  of  skills  to  fill  the  Jobs. 

Certainly,  a  broad  look  at  the  past 
reveals  how  automation  or  technological 
advancement  creates  more  jobs  than  it 
displaces.  In  transportation  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  the  trucks,  the  railroads, 
the  airlines,  the  barges,  the  pipelines, 
and  ^o  forth,  certainly  employ  many 
more  people  than  were  employed  by  the 
drayage  companies,  the  old  railroads, 
the  river  boats,  in  the  1900's.  Then,  by 
quickly  looking  at  the  ancillary  indus- 
tries relating  to  the  transportation  in- 
dustry of  the  present,  compared  with 
any  period  in  the  past,  we  begin  to  see 
where  the  new  jobs  come  in.  We  can 
duplicate  this  exercise  in  any  field  of 
economic  endeavor  and  come  up  with 
the  same  conclusions. 

Many  of  the  local  and  national  labor 
leaders  refuse  to  study  this  phenomenon 
objectively  becatise  in  a  shortsighted 
way  they  are  concerned  about  the  newly 
created  jobs  only  if  these  jobs  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  labor  unions. 
Accordingly,  even  though  they  know- 
that  automation  does  create  more  jobs 
than  it  displaces,  tl>ey  fight  automation 
not  just  by  fighting  tax  reform  but  by 
encouraging  featherbedding  and  some- 
times openly  and  unashamedly  fighting 
the  new  machine.  Many  of  these  labor 
leaders  do  not  want  to  believe  that  auto- 
mation is  a  jobmaker  and  that  it  de- 
stroys only  obsolete  and  usually  menial 
jobs.    Yet  with  the  influence  they  exer- 


cise in  the  Kennedy  administration, 
they  have  been  able  to  have  this  head- 
in-thc-sand  attitude  implemented  into 
governmental   standpatism. 

A  third  thing  to  understand  about  job 
creation  in  a  dynamic  economy  is  what 
is  real  and  meaningful  economic 
growth.  Real  and  meaningful  economic 
growth  lies  in  increasing  the  capacity 
to  produce  goods  and  services  of  in- 
creased quality  with  a  dimmishing 
amount  of  iiuman  labor  and  to  make 
these  goods  and  services  more  widely 
available  to  all  of  the  individuals  in  the 
society. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  com- 
pletely failed  to  understand  real  and 
meaningful  economic  growth.  Its  ixilicy 
makers  have  looked  upon  the  gross  na- 
tional product  series  of  economic  statis- 
tics as  if  it  were  the  crystal  ball  which 
would  give  them  the  answers  past  and 
present  about  economic  growth.  This 
series  was  never  meant  to  measure  eco- 
nomic growth.  Its  purpose  was  and  still 
is  to  measure  economic  activity  in  a 
given  year.  Comparing  economic  ac- 
tivity in  one  year  with  a  previous  year 
can  give  us  some  insight  into  real  mean- 
ingful economic  growth,  but  only  after 
relating  it  to  many  other  statistical 
series  and  studies  and  doing  a  great  deal 
of  hardheaded  thinking  about  it.  GNP 
gives  us  little  or  no  idea  of  economic 
capacity.  We  could  have  great  economic 
activity  going  nowhere — or  even  making 
gross  mistakes  that  were  taking  us  back- 
ward— and  yet  the  GNP  indicators  would 
lead  us  to  beheve  we  were  doing  won- 
ders. Inefficiency  in  making  a  product 
will  loom  larger  in  the  GNP  series  of  a 
given  year  than  the  same  economic  func- 
tion being  performed  efficiently  in  an- 
other year. 

Real  giowth  means  added  capital 
plant  and  added  useful  skills  and  added 
business  techniques  that  put  capital  and 
labor  together  for  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  service.  Getting  a  business 
organized,  which  is  real  economic 
growth,  will  show  up  little  in  GNP  in 
relation  to  a  great  activity  on  the  part 
a  business  which  may  be  thrash 
around  in  its  death  throes.  During  the 
Korean  war  the  steel  indtistry  was  op- 
erating over  100  percent  capacity.  This 
looked  great  in  the  GNP  indicators. 
How  can  any  indtistry  produce  at  over 
100  percent  capacity?  By  not  shutting 
down  for  proper  maintenance.  Tliis 
is  eating  into  capital  plant;  this  lessens 
economic  capacity.  Yet  it  shows  up  as 
economic  growth  in  the  short  range  if 
we  use  the  GNP  series  alone  to  measure 
growth.  Furthermore,  over  100  percent 
capacity  means  tising  all  the  machinery 
even  the  obsolete  and  inefficient  ma- 
chinery. 

It  means  using  all  the  labor  you  can  get 
your  hands  on,  even  the  inefficient  labor. 
This  shows  up  in  GNP;  actually  it  is  not 
real  growth  at  all  but  is  an  economic 
sickness. 

Real  and  meaningful  economic  growth 
means  shifting  from  economic  expendi- 
tures in  manufacturing  into  economic 
endeavor  in  the  sectors  we  call  distribu- 
tion and  service.  Mass  manufacturing 
indeed  is  based  upon  mass  distribution 
and  mass  servicing.     This  shift  means 
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that  more  of  our  people  are  getting  the 
improved  goods  and  the  services. 

Real  economic  growth  means  that  our 
people  have  more  choices  in  the  goods 
and  products  on  the  market.  The  mar- 
keting of  goods  and  services  depends 
upon  advertising  to  save  them  time,  to 
let  them  know  what  choices  are  available. 
It  means  more  consumer  credit  permit- 
ting life  earnings  to  be  spread  forward 
in  the  early  days  of  family  formation 
when  incomes  tend  to  be  low,  just  as  in- 
surance and  pensions  permit  us  to  spread 
it  backward  to  the  time  of  retirement 
when  income  is  again  low. 

Nor  is  the  spreading  of  new  and  bet- 
ter goods  and  service  of  more  and  more 
variety  and  choice  among  our  people  to 
be  treated  contemptuously  as  if  it  were 
simply  a  matter  of  luxury,  as  some  of 
the  Kennedy  policymakers  do.  This  kind 
of  economic  growth  produces  a  more 
resilient,  flexible,  and  therefore  a 
tougher  economy  and  a  tougher  people 
which  enables  them  better  to  defend 
themselves  militarily,  if  that  is  the 
course,  or  to  move  forward  inno  space, 
if  that  is  the  course.  This  increased 
standard  of  living  is  the  base  of  future 
progress  which  depends  upon  increased 
worker  productivity.  More  increased 
leisure  time  means  better  health,  better 
education,  and  more  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Real  economic  growth  will  show  up  in 
the  shift  of  jobs  from  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  to  the  service  and  distribu- 
tive sectors.  And  our  economic  indi- 
cators other  than  the  GNP  series  show 
this  has  happened  in  our  society  in  re- 
cent years,  in  a  remarkable  way. 

Real  economic  growth  will  show  up 
in  the  shift  of  jobs  from  blue-collar  to 
white-collar.  And  so  our  economic  in- 
dicators show.  Real  economic  growth 
will  show  up  in  a  decline  in  the  demand 
for  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers 
and  so  our  indicators  show  to  be  the  case. 

Real  economic  growth  will  show  up  in 
increased  leisure  time  for  our  people,  this 
in  turn  will  show  up  in  increased  ex- 
penditures in  the  field  of  vacations  and 
recreation  and  so  it  does. 

The  Kennedy  policymakers  disregard 
all  the  hard  evidence  of  rapid  economic 
growth  in  our  society,  obsolescence,  new 
goods  and  services,  employment,  and  so 
forth.  Even  the  gross  national  product 
indicator  properly  interpreted  shows  it. 
Those  seeking  other  interpretations  have 
to  juggle  the  GNP  comparative  series  to 
show  anything  different.  The  facts  are 
just  against  them.  We  do  not  have  a 
tired,  sick,  or  stagnant  economy.  We 
have  a  dynamic  and  rapidly  grcring 
economy. 

The  Kennedy  policymakers  have  come 
up  with  a  new  set  of  distorted  eco- 
nomic figures  to  try  to  justify  their  gov- 
ernmental policies,  dependent  as  they 
are  upon  administering  to  a  sick  econ- 
omy. It  was  a  tragedy  from  their  stand- 
point that  the  little  economic  dip  of  late 
1960  and  early  1961  did  not  become  a  real 
recession.  This  economic  model,  they 
say,  reveals  a  productive  gap — the  dif- 
ference between  what  our  economy  is 
doing  with  what  it  could  be  doing.  They 
use  the  GNP  series  as  a  base  for  this  fu- 
tile   exercise.    Then    they    misuse    an- 


other economic  statistical  series,  which 
has  limitations  as  grave  as  those  of  the 
GNP  series  for  the  purpose  they  have 
in  mind,  the  employment -unemploy- 
ment statistics. 

The  formula  is  quite  simple.  Meas- 
ure what  would  be  the  GNP  if  all  peo- 
ple save  the  pessimistic  4  percent  were 
employed  and  relate  it  to  the  actual 
GNP.  The  difference  then  becomes  the 
productive  gap.  No  thought  is  given  to 
what  the  people  would  be  engaged  in 
doing.  It  is  not  meaningful  work  that 
counts,  it  is  just  doing  something — 
anything — just  so  long  as  it  gets  meas- 
ured in  the  GNP.  This  demonstrates 
forcibly  the  sterile  philosophy  of  the 
Kennedy  policymakers. 

There  is  no  thought  of  the  less  of  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  worker  who  knows 
he  is  doing  make-work  rather  than 
meaningful  work.  The  point  of  the 
Kennedy  policymakers  is  not  directed  to 
the  worker  and  his  dignity,  but  solely  to 
the  worker  as  a  conduit  to  get  money 
spent  in  the  economy.  Give  the  people 
purchasing  pov.'er,  the  followers  of  the 
philosophy  of  Lord  Keynes  say,  and  ihe 
people  will  .spend  the  money.  This  will 
keep  the  economy  going. 

The  Federal  Government  i.s  the  mech- 
anism to  us(?  to  get  the  money  from  the 
people  to  give  it  back  to  the  people. 
Then  the  Keynesians  denigrate  their 
own  handiwork  by  saying  the  people,  of 
course,  will  spend  the  money  stupidly  .so 
Government  must  be  certain  that  the 
bulk  of  the  money  is  spent  as  it  deter- 
mines is  the  proper  way  to  spend  it. 
Completely  left  out  of  the  Keyne.sian 
model  of  President  Kennedy's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  is  the  heart  of  the 
private  enterprise  system,  the  business 
organization  that  puts  capital  and  labor 
together  to  produce  efficiently  economic 
services  and  goods. 

The  price  that  rapid  economic  growth 
demands  is  more  work  in  identifying  and 
anticipating  the  new  jobs  that  the  growtli 
is  creating  and  watching  for  the  skills 
that  it  Is  eliminating.  The  job  becomes 
one  of  constantly  training  and  retrain- 
ing. Taking  the  worker  with  obsolete 
skills  and  ti-aining  him  in  a  skill  in  de- 
mand. Thi.s  requires  the  worker  to  start 
using  more  brain  and  les.s  brawn.  It 
means  some  sacrifice  on  the  worker's 
part,  to  be  a  student  instead  of  a  doer  at 
certain  tim(,'!; — if  indeed  tliis  is  a  .sacri- 
fice. 

Some  economic  endeavor  ha.s  its  ba.se 
in  geography  and  economic  growth 
means  some  geographical  change.  Some 
workers  might  have  to  move  about. 
This,  too.  can  be  a  sacrifice  dependin<? 
upon  how  one  looks  upon  life. 

Another  point  should  be  stressed. 
Technological  advancement  has  its 
greatest  impact  upon  the  Ic.'^.sening  of 
demand  for  un.skillcd  and  semiskilled 
workers.  Obviously,  the  unskilled  worker 
will  not  be  the  worker  who  Generally  can 
be  trained  for  the  high  .skilled  job 
created  by  automation.  The  worker  who 
needs  to  be  retrained  for  the  hisher  .skill 
will  be  one  who  is  already  hip,hly  skilled. 
The  process  that  Koes  on  is  a  chain  re- 
action: the  highly  skilled  employee  is 
retrained  for  the  hicher  skill  created,  his 
job  is  then  taken  over  by  training  some- 


one of  less  skill.  The  unskilled  worker 
will  become  skilled,  but  it  will  be  a  skill 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  modernize 
our  tax  laws  to  meet  this  modern  eco- 
nomic problem  of  filling  the  skilled  jobs 
that  our  society  is  begging  to  have  filled. 
The  bill  .seeks  to  reverse  our  present  tax 
policy  which  states  that  a  person  who 
goes  to  night  school,  or  any  .school,  to 
upgrade  his  or  her  skills  cannot  deduct 
these  costs  from  the  personal  income  tax 
as  a  business  expense.  We  want  to  en- 
courage this  process  of  learning  hi^her 
skills,  not  discourage  it.  Our  tax  laws 
presently  discourage  it. 

It  is  for  the  same  rrason  that  my  tax 
bill  to  encourage  our  parents  to  send 
their  son.s  and  daughters  on  to  college 
and  univer.sities  is  important.  That  bill 
gives  a  tax  deduction  for  part  of  the  cost 
of  higher  education  borne  by  the  parents. 

It  IS  the  same  philosophy  that  hes 
beiund  my  proposal  to  tie  retraining 
into  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram. At  the  present  time  40  of  the  50 
States  remove  a  person  from  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  if  he  enrolls  in  a  train- 
ing school  to  learn  a  new  or  better  skill. 
The  reverse  policy  .should  be  in  effect. 
The  unemployed  should  be  removed 
from  the  unemployment  rolls  if  he  can- 
not get  a  job  in  his  ob.solete  skill  and 
he  refu.ses  to  start  learning  a  skill  that 
is  in  demand. 

The  Republican  approach  to  the 
problems  of  our  dynamic  economy  is 
one  of  realism  and  appreciation.  We 
think  we  have  the  greatest  system  any 
.society  has  ever  developed  both  in  eco- 
nomics and  in  Government.  It  is  the 
system  which  places  its  empha.sis  on  the 
importance  of  the  individual,  believing 
that  .society  advances  more  surely  by 
em[)hasizing  the  advancement  of  the 
components — the  people  who  go  to  make 
It  up. 

In  economics,  the  private  enterprise 
.system  places  its  emphasis  on  the  indi- 
vidual, based  as  the  private  enterprise 
system  is  on  the  marketplace  as  the 
mechani.sm  to  make  economic  decisions. 
In  contrast  there  are  two  other  theories, 
both  of  them  place  their  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  society  in  contrast  to  the 
individual.  One  is  fa.scism.  which  is 
ba.sed  upon  economic  oligopoly  in  which 
economic  decisions  are  made  not  by  the 
marketplace  of  collective  decision  but 
by  a  croup  of  presumably  wise  and 
knowledgeable  persons  in  the  society  who 
liave  usurped  this  power.  The  other  Ls 
communism,  which  is  based  upon  politi- 
cal oliirarchy,  which  has  economic  de- 
cisions made  by  a  group  of  presumably 
wise  men  and  knowledgeable  men  who 
have  usurped  the  power  through  the 
power  they  have  gained  in  the  govern- 
mental .sector. 

In  government,  the  representative  sys- 
tem places  its  emphasis  on  the  individ- 
ual, ba.sed  as  it  is  upon  the  right  of  fran- 
chise which  is  the  mechanLsm  to  reach 
ultimate  political  decisions.  In  contrast 
there  are  two  other  theories.  F^ascism 
where  the  political  decision  is  controlled 
by  tile  oligopoly  who  have  the  control 
over  the  economic  decision.  Communism 
in  which  the  political  decisions  has  been 
usurped   by   a   self-appointed  oligarchy 
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which  then  takes  control  of  the  economic 
decisions. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  fascism  and  com- 
munism. Both  are  predicated  on  the 
tlieory  of  totalitarianism,  combining  po- 
litical and  economic  power  in  the  same 
^oup  of  men.  The  assumption  lying 
OThind  both  fascism  and  communism  is 
that  there  is  alw^tys  a  group  of  persons 
in  any  given  soci(;ty  who  can  be  identi- 
fied a.s  being  wiser  and  knowing  more 
than  the  individuals  composing  the  whole 
society.  For  many  rea.sons  this  is  im- 
practical and  tiie  result  of  fantasy. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the 
mechanism  of  both  the  private  enter- 
prise system  in  economics  and  the  rep- 
resentative system  in  government,  based 
as  they  both  must  be  if  they  are  to  sur- 
vive upon  self-difcipline  and  education, 
which  breeds  sell -discipline,  proves  be- 
yond any  shadov/  of  a  doubt  the  su- 
periority of  this  system  over  the  other 
two,  fa.scism  or  communism,  even  if  we 
did  not  have  our  recent  histoiT  and  our 
present  circumsts.nc?s  to  prove  it  con- 
clusively. 

I  trust  the.^c  Jtudies  by  the  distin- 
guished scholars  and  the  pre.'- en  tat  ions 
to  be  made  by  my  Republican  collea'.;ues 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  price  of 
rajjid  technologicel  growth  and  in  doing 
.so  turn  the  pessimism  which  the  Ke- 
nedy administration  teaches  about  both 
our  economic  and  political  systems  into 
one  of  optimism  for  our  people.  America 
is'not  second  best.  We  have  always  been 
first,  and  if  we  will  stick  to  our  knitting 
and  keep  moving  ahead  based  upon 
healthy  self -critic  sm.  in  context,  we  will 
remain  first 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AVAILABILITY  C>F  CLASSIFIED  FOR- 
EIGN AID  PRE:SENTATI0N  BOOKS 
TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  renew  again  tliis  year  tlie  invitation 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  to  come  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  room  on 
the  gallei-y  floor  here  in  the  Capitol  and 
examine  the  presentation  books,  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  facts  about  the  for- 
eign aid  program  which  will  be  before  the 
House  within  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks. 

These  presentation  books  have  been 
classified  by  the  Executive  as  "secret ' 
but  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  to  withhold  information  from 
any  Member  of  (Congress  who  is  willing 
to  respect  the  security  classification. 


There  are  three  basic  reasons  why 
these  books  are  classified. 

First,  the  volume  dealing  with  mili- 
tary assistance  gives  rather  specific  in- 
formation about  the  armed  forces  of  our 
allies  which  it  is  essential  to  keep  from 
our  enemies. 

Second,  all  of  the  vol'omes  include 
rather  frank  comments  on  the  part  of 
U.S.  officials  on  the  officials  and  the  op- 
eration of  foreign  governments. 

Finally,  these  volumes  give  the  amount 
of  a.ssistance  which  has  been  pro- 
gramed by  the  Executive  for  iiidividual 
countries.  In  order  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment and  ill  will,  it  is  much  bel,ter  not 
to  make  these  figures  known  until  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  the  for- 
eign aid  program  and  the  actual  amounts 
of  money  that  will  be  available  are 
known. 

There  are  only  three  volumes  this 
year:  one  dealing  with  military  assist- 
ance and  two  dealing  with  the  economic 
program.  The  presentation  is  some- 
what more  condensed  than  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  very  well  presented  and  I  am 
sure  that  every  Member  will  find  an 
examination  of  these  voliunes  most 
helpful. 

Ihe  volumes  will  also  be  available  at 
the  Committee  table  during  the  floor 
debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  want  to  assure  every  Member  of  tlie 
House  that  if  he  will  present  him.self 
at  room  G-3,  here  in  the  Capitol,  a  set 
of  these  presentation  books  will  be  avail- 
able lor  his  examination. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATION CONF'ERENCE  HELD  IN 
GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND 

Mr  ROOSEV'ELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Spealier,  on 
June  2,  1961,  you  appointed  me  as  a 
congressional  adviser  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  Conference 
being  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to 
act  when  Congressman  Adam  C.  F'owell, 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  had  to  return  almost  im- 
mediately to  his  duties  in  Washington. 
Mr  Powell  first  delivered  an  eloquent 
and  effective  address  to  the  Conference. 
Pursuant  to  this  appointment.  I  was  ab- 
sent from  Washington  from  June  8  to 
June  24.  1961.  Inasmuch  as  a  .number 
of  interesting  observations  resulted  from 
this  assignment.  I  feel  it  is  proper  to 
give  you  this  report. 

Upon  arrival  in  Geneva,  we  were  met 
by  the  Honorable  George  L-P  "l^'eaver. 
Assi.stant  Secretai-y  of  Labor  Designate 
and  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Government 
delegation,  together  with  other  members 
of  his  delegation  and  staff.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  necessary  creden- 
tials and  we  began  the  work  of  the 
Conference  by  attendance  at  the  (3overn- 
ment  delegation  staff  meeting,  held 
every  morning.  6  days  a  week,  at  8:30 
o'clock.     The  full  Conference,  or  plenary 


session,  began  at  10  am.,  in  the  famous 
Palais  des  Nations,  meeting  until  1  p.m  , 
and  certain  specialized  committee^  met 
simultaneously.  A  luncheon  break  was 
taken  between  1  p.m.  and  3  p.m.,  and  at 
3  p.m..  the  plenary  session  reconvened — 
as  did  the  committees  which  had  not 
met  the  morning.  The  usual  adjourn- 
ment time  was  approximately  6  p.m  . 
at  which  time-  tlie  only  remaining  oi!icial 
work  was  the  meeting  of  the  so-called 
selection  committee — which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  agenda  and  meeting 
hours  of  the  committee  for  the  succeed- 
ing day.  Each  evening,  various  delega- 
tions or  groups  of  delegations  gave  re- 
cep^ns  which  normally  lasted  from  be- 
tween 6  p.m.  and  9  p.m..  and  the 
luncheon  hour  was  also  usually  occupied 
by  utilizing  it  for  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  members  of  other  delegations. 

It  will  be  well  at  this  point,  perhaps, 
to  describe,  briefly,  the  setup  of  the  ILO 
conference.  It  is  made  up  of  100  na- 
tions— the  100th.  Mauretania.  having 
been  admitted  by  a  very  slim  majority 
over  the  opposition  of  the  Soviet  and 
United  Arab  Republic  blocs  during  our 
stay.  Each  nation's  delegation  is  Uieo- 
retically  composed  of  four  delegates:  two 
representing  the  government,  and  one 
each  representing  the  employers  of  the 
country  and  the  organized  labor  of  the 
country.  The  sum  total  of  these  is  gen- 
erally divided  into  what  is  known  as  the 
government  branch,  the  workers'  branch, 
and  the  employers'  branch.  Both  the 
workers  and  employers  branches  are 
chosen  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  ILO — completely  independently  of 
the  government.  There  is  no  require- 
ment of  unanimity  within  a  national 
delegation  and  frequently  labor  and  em- 
ployer delegations  will  split  with  the  gov- 
ernment, or  vice  versa.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  this  is  the  first  conference 
at  which  the  Russians  nominated  and 
seated  employer  representatives.  On  the 
surface,  this  would  seem  to  be  quite  an 
admission  of  a  change  in  general  of  the 
Soviet  position,  but  the  precedent  for 
it — as  given  by  the  Russians — is  that  of 
the  nationalized  industries  of  such  coun- 
tries as  Great  Britain,  where  the  na- 
tionalized industry  is  run  by  managers 
instead  of  private  enterprise  owners. 
Needless  to  say.  however,  the  so-called 
Soviet  employers  are  not  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  independent  of  their  gov- 
ernment direction. 

The  woik  of  the  ILO  i.<5  carried  on  by 
the  organization  setup  and  run  by  the 
Director  General,  an  outstanding  and 
most  Rb'o  .American,  the  Honorable 
David  Morse.  This  staff  is  broad  in  its 
membership  nationally,  and  is  con.sid- 
ered  to  be  of  high  caliber  in  ability.  As 
in  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
making  demands  to  have  included  a 
larger  number  of  Soviet  bloc  natioiials. 
This  staff,  in  turn,  is  generally  guided 
by  a  governing  body  which  meets  four 
times  a  year.  The  governing  body  may 
be  likened  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
U.N.  and.  in  turn,  is  generally  responsi- 
ble to  the  annual  conference  meeting — 
not  unlike  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
U.N.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  in 
the  U.N..  the  general  pressure  and  voting 
patterns  arc  divided  into  three  general 
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groups — the  Western  and  free  nations — 
including  most  of  Latin  America,  West- 
ern Europe,  North  America,  Japan,  the 
Nationalist  Chinese.  Israel,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  other  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  The  second 
group  is  generally  comprised  of  the  so- 
called  neutral  or  Afro- Asian  bloc;  while 
the  third  group  includes  all  of  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

My  conclusions  were  that  with  the 
exception  of  Cuba  and  one  or  two  other 
instances,  the  Latin  American  bloc  gen- 
erally was  an  ally  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
nations.  Cuba  voted  consistently  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Afro-Asian  bloc 
was  in  little  or  no  degree  united  on  most 
questions,  with  a  considerable  struggle 
for  leadership  going  on  among  the  Afri- 
can nations.  India  generally  lined  up 
with  the  West,  but  not  predictably  so. 
The  United  Arab  Republic  was  obviously 
contesting  for  leadership  in  this  bloc 
but  was  usually  somewhat  closer  to  the 
Soviets  in  thought  and  action. 

In  the  various  committees  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Resolutions  Committee,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  as  well  as  in  the 
voting  and  negotiating  on  the  three 
most  important  questions,  that  is.  the 
admittance  of  Mauretania  over  the 
strenuous  objections  of  the  Morocco  and 
Soviet  blocs:  the  condemnation  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  for  its  apar- 
theid policy;  and  the  continued  effort 
by  the  Soviets  to  include,  on  any  and  all 
issues,  a  condemnation  of  colonialism — 
the  Soviet  bloc  was  extremely  well  or- 
ganized and  followed  a  definitely  set 
pattern  of  argument  and  discussion. 
My  impression  is  that  there  is  a  consid- 
erable contest  between  Nigeria  and 
Ghana  for  successful  leadership  of  the 
African  nations,  with  the  United  Arab 
Repubhc  attempting  to  cement  all  of  the 
Afro-Asian  bloc  and  generally  being  in- 
clined toward  the  Soviet  point  of  view. 
Cuba,  of  course,  voted  constantly  with 
the  Soviets.  My  most  outstanding  im- 
pression is  that  there  is  no  unity  pres- 
ently among  the  leadership  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  nations,  and  that  there  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment and  understanding  of  supp>ort  for 
the  position  of  the  free  world  in  this 
siroup  if  intelligently  and  vigorously  de- 
veloped. On  the  other  hand.  I  have  the 
distinct  impression  that  the  unity  and 
organization  of  the  Soviet  bloc  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  delegations  and  gov- 
ernments of  the  free  world.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Soviet  bloc  is  much 
better  staffed  in  numbers  and  far  more 
generous  in  its  ability  to  do  the  small 
favors  so  much  appreciated  by  delegates 
of  countries  far  away  from  home.  I 
would  think  it  only  fair  to  say  that  there 
is  little,  if  any,  time  for  frivolity,  and 
even  social  occasions  are  a  (part  of  the 
general  effort  to  reach  better  under- 
standings and  to  advance  particular 
points  of  view.  The  U.S.  delegation, 
headed  by  the  Honorable  George  L-P. 
Weaver,  was  as  hard  working  a  group  of 
people  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  under 
great  handicaps,  did  an  outstanding  job. 

I  had  the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of 
separate  meetings  with  the  employer 
delegation  and  the  labor  delegation.  In 
each  instance,  the  delegates  had  entered 


wholeheartedly  into  the  work  and  seemed 
to  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  great 
opportunities  presented  at  this  con- 
ference to  win  not  only  real  friendship 
and  understanding  for  the  overall 
policies  of  the  United  States,  but  in  work- 
ing out  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  laying 
the  groundwork  for  better  results  in  suc- 
ceeding year.';.  The  labor  deletiation.  led 
by  Mr.  Pa  up],  and  the  employer  delega- 
tion, led  by  Mr.  Wasner.  were  a  distinct 
credit  to  their  country  and  the  orsaniza- 
tionr,  they  represented. 

Along  v/ith  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  Cederberg,  we  also  had  meetings 
with  the  Director  General.  Mr.  Mor.se. 
and  discussed  with  him  the  reasons  for 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  outstanding 
technical  staff  personnel.  The  United 
States  has,  £is  a  nation,  a  very  .'^mall 
representation — not  becau.se  the  places 
are  not  open,  but  be^-ause  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  attrartint:  the  proper  type  of 
individ>:al  under  existing  conditions.  I 
shall  make  a  separate  report  to  inter- 
ested groups  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Ceder- 
BERc,  and  I  ak-o  went  into  the  question  of 
po.ssible  oveiiappum  of  ILO  work  with 
various  other  UN.  orsaiiizations,  and 
were  happy  to  verifv  that  once  a  year 
the  Director.<;  General  of  these  organiza- 
tions met  at  U.N.  headquarters  with  Mr. 
HEimmarskjold  for  the  .■-pec-ific  puipose 
of  reviewing  programs  and  eliminating 
duplications.  This  is.  of  counse.  of  vast 
importance  to  the  United  ."^itatps.  ina.s- 
much  as  v.e  pay  by  far  the  largest  in- 
dividual shaie  of  the  bud^-ets  of  these 
organizations,  of  which  the  ILO  con- 
tribution of  25  percent  is.  I  believe,  the 
lowest, 

A  lasting  impression  of  the  confeience 
for  me,  personally,  will  be  the  ever-re- 
curring occasions  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  new  African  nauons  rose  to 
speak  on  the  wide  range  of  subjects  with 
an  intelligence  and  an  eloquence  one 
would  not  have  believed  possible  of  those 
who  are  so  i-elatively  untrained  in  the 
intricacies  of  international  discussions. 
Both  in  perfect — indeed,  in  brilliant — 
French,  and  English,  these  distinguished 
people  made  one  realize  that  the  average 
American  has  little  concept  of  the  era  in 
the  world's  history  into  which  we  are 
now  well  launched — an  era  when  men 
and  women  long  considered  to  be  unfit 
for  self-govei-nment  have  achieved  a  true 
maturity  and  a  dignity  equivalent  to  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  world's  best  civi- 
lizations. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  the 
following  as  a  result  of  my  observa- 
tions : 

First.  An  all-out  effort  to  make  the 
opportunities  available  in  the  work  of 
the  ILO  undiMstood  and  appreciated,  not 
only  more  v.idely  within  governmental 
circles — particularly  congressional  and 
executive — but  also  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  public.  At  the  ILO  are  repre- 
sented the  vast  numbers  of  workers  mak- 
ing up  the  majority  of  the  populations  of 
those  nations  who  are  our  allies  and  who. 
potentially,  might  be  so.  The  ILO  is  a 
truly  democratic  institution  where  dele- 
gates who  are  not  polished  diplomats, 
but  true  representatives  of  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  their  nations'  economies,  get  a 


chance  to  actually  see  a  democracy  at 
work  and  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
the  Soviets  throw  obstacles  and  mischief 
in  the  way  of  almost  every  proposal  and 
proceeding.  To  this  end — within  the 
Congress — Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  suggest 
that  there  be  set  up  an  informal  sub- 
committee of  two  members  from  the 
Appropiiations  Committee,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  who  would  main- 
tain a  year-round  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  ILO  and  to  whom  Government, 
employer,  and  labor  delegates  would  re- 
port at  the  conclusion  of  the  annual  ILO 
conference,  a.s  well  as  having  the  U.S. 
member  on  the  governing  body  make  a 
report  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quarterly 
meetings  of  that  body.  I  would  hope. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  would  perhaps  ar- 
range for  a  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of 
these  committees  so  that  this  suggestion 
might  be  more  fully  explained. 

Second.  I  feel  there  is  urgent  need  for 
far  better  advanced  planning  before  each 
of  these  annual  conferences  among  the 
nations  of  the  free  world.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  Soviet  bloc  are  well  organ- 
ized and  oriented  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  conferences.  The  free  nations 
bloc  attempted  to  match  this  by  on-the- 
spot  organization,  which  i.s  nearly  al- 
ways too  little  and  too  late. 

Third.  I  would  urge  an  immediate  and 
more  realistic  reappraisal  of  the  tech- 
nical a.ssistance  available  to  such  a  dele- 
gation, including — but  not  limited  to — 
stenographic  help  and  funds  for  living 
and  liaison  work.  I  have  certain  factual 
information  on  this  phase  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  make  available  to  the  proper 
interested  parties. 

Fourth.  Greater  direct  authority  to 
the  chairman  of  the  delegation.  My  im- 
pression was  that  even  on  relatively  un- 
important matters,  the  chairman  had  to 
cable  the  State  Department  for  direct 
instructions  as  to  procedure.  In  this 
instance,  the  chairman — George  L-P. 
Weaver — was  not  only  competent  to 
make  such  on-the-spot  decisions  within 
the  general  framework  of  initial  instruc- 
tions, but  it  is  obviously  incongruous  to 
expect  someone  in  the  State  Department 
in  Washington,  unaware  of  the  day-to- 
day intimate  developments  and  possi- 
bilities, to  render  the  kind  of  accurate 
judgment  which  an  able  and  competent 
individual  on  the  spot  would  be  able  to 
do  If  the  individual  in  charge  of  the 
delegation  is  not  sufficiently  competent, 
he  should  not  be  sent  to  the  conference 
in  the  first  place. 

Fifth.  An  immediate  revision  of  our 
refusal  to  latify  certain  of  the  previous 
conference  conventions  of  the  ILO  is 
urgently  needed.  In  particular,  the  /- 
most  urgent  of  these  are;  32d  session. 
Geneva.  1949.  No.  98.  right  to  organize 
and  collective  bargaining;  35th  session^ 
Geneva.  1952,  No.  102,  social  security, 
minimum  standards:  40th  session,  Ge- 
neva, 1957.  No.  105.  abolition  of  forced 
labor. 

It  would  seem  that  beyond  much  con- 
tradiction, either  we  believe  the  ILO  is 
doing  a  valuable  work  in  the  overall 
struggle  for  peace  and  for  the  winning  to 
the  side  of  the  free  world  people  and 
governments  of  the  many  new  nations. 


or  we  do  not.  If  we  do  not,  there  is  no 
point  in  spendirur  the  money  we  allo- 
cate. If  we  do.  let  us  do  it  in  the  most 
effective  manner  and  really  get  our 
money's  worth.  I  'relieve  we  can  do  much 
better  than  we  are  doing  today  with  a 
little  more  understanding  and  effort  on 
liie  part  of  those  nho  play  a  part  in  this 
field.  I  believe  tliat  both  Mr.  Wagner, 
the  employer  chairman — who  is  also 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— Mr.  Faupl.  the  labor  chairman 
and  his  delegation,  as  well  as  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  delegation  would 
testify  to  the  importance  and  oppor- 
tunity of  the  wor:?.  and  the  need  for  a 
more  intensified  and  intelligent  approach 
if  maximmn  results  are  to  be  achieved. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  DerwinskiI  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consem,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  U)  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tliroughout  the  country  thousands  of 
civic,  fraternal,  veterans,  and  other  pa- 
triotic organizations,  and  countless 
American  citizens,  are  preparing  to  ob- 
serve the  1961  Ciptive  Nations  Week 
which  this  year  falts  on  July  16-22.  For 
example,  in  my  home  city  of  Chicago,  an 
ofiBcial  citywide  obsei-vance  is  being 
planned  which  will  include  a  huge  pa- 
rade and  a  program  to  display  the  sup- 
port of  an  overwhelming  number  of  citi- 
zens. They  will  thus  show  support  of 
the  principle  of  maintaining  the  goal  of 
freedom,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
captive  peoples  and  their  friends  and 
compatriots  here  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  similar  ob- 
servance will  be  hi.id  in  New  York  City 
and  aLso.  especially  throughout  the 
Middle  West  and  Bast,  numerous  com- 
munities will  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

All  of  these  activities  stem  from  the 
original  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion in  1959  and  the  proclamation  by 
President  Eisenhower.  We  are  aware  of 
the  intense  reaction  of  Soviet  Dictator 
Khrushchev  and  his  Moscow  puppets  to 
this  resolution.  This  present  anniver- 
sary of  Captive  Nations  Week  presents 
the  people  of  thif  country  with  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  join  in  a  co- 
operative effort  V  ith  our  Government  in 
focusing  the  attention  of  our  citizens 
and  the  citizens  of  the  entire  free  world, 
as  well  as  those  oehind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, on  the  true  plight  of  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  co- 
lonial and  imperiid  nature  of  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communists. 

A     PRIME    THEME     OF     WEEK:     A     SPECIAL     HOt'SE 
COMMITTEE    OH    CAPTIVE    NATIONS 

Certainly,  a  prime  theme  for  this 
year's  Captive  Nations  Week  is  the 
potential  creation  of  a  siaecial  House 
Committee   on   Captive  Nations.     In  a 


recent  report  to  the  extensive  member- 
ship of  the  NationaJ  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  Inc.,  the  chairman  of  this 
organization  emphasized  this  theme. 
Working  in  coordinaticai  with  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  Nations,  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Captive  Natioris,  the 
Conference  of  Americans  of  Centi'al  and 
East  European  Descent,  and  the  Amer- 
ica Conference  for  the  Liberation  of  the 
Non-Russian  Nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  this 
national  committee  views  the  passage  of 
the  measures  calling  for  this  special 
committee  as  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  this  Hou.^c. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  creation  of  a  special  House  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations  would  at  this 
time  be  the  most  fitting  expression  that 
we  could  give  to  this  year's  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance.  The  moimting 
support  for  this  action  has  been  observed 
for  months  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  once 
the  Rules  Committee  reports  favorably 
on  the.se  measures,  action  in  the  House 
would  be  swift  and  salutary. 

STTCARNO.    MOSIEMS,   AND   IM  PEW  A I  ISM 

It  is  not  my  pui-pose  to  repeat  hcfe 
the  many  solid  and  persuasive  reasons 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  have 
been  offered  in  supjaort  of  this  special 
committee.  Rather,  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  o'lr  Members 
the  publicity  given  to  the  curiously  se- 
lected remarks  of  President  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia  during  his  recent  tour  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China. 
As  reported  by  Reuters  out  of  Peiping  on 
June  14,  Sukarno  said  that — 

During  his  current  world  tour  some  peo- 
ple asked  why  Indonesia  was  friendly  with 
Russia  and  Red  China  which,  they  said,  was 
carrying  out  a  policy  of  Imperialism  This 
was  "nonsense,"  Sukarno  said,  for  China 
and  Ru."5sla  had  proved  their  frlend.shlp  by 
helping  Indonesia  to  grow  strong  and  united, 
while  imperialist  nation*  were  trying  to  keep 
Indonesia  and  other  countries  divided  and 
weak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
given  for  the  special  committee  is  the 
necessity  for  focusing  the  eyes  of  the 
free  world  on  the  imperialism  and  colo- 
nialism of  both  Russia  and  Red  China. 
Here  is  a  specific  illustration  of  how  the 
head  of  an  uncommitted  nation  views  it, 
contrary  to  all  evidence  and  truth. 
Significantly,  while  the  Moslem  Sukarno 
has  been  pleasing  his  hosts  with  what 
they  wanted  to  hear,  Moslem  victims  of 
imperialism  and  colonialism  of  Russia 
have  been  organizing  themselves  at  the 
Carnegie  International  Center  in  New 
York  City  to  combat  these  imtruths. 
Led  by  Garip  Sultan  who  is  originally 
from  Idel-Ural,  these  Americans  of  Is- 
lamic background  have  been  in  assembly 
in  this  period  to  determine  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  American  public 
could  become  more  iiiformed  about  the 
30  million  and  more  Moslems  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  about  the  captive 
status  of  such  nations  and  states  as  Azer- 
baijan, North  Caucasia,  Idel-Ural,  Turk- 
estan, and  Crimea — all  in  subjugation 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  only  one  example  among  many 
of  the  tremendous  wealth  of  material 
and  possibilities  that  could  be  tapped  by 
a  special  House  Committee  on  Captive 


Nations,  a  committee  which  would  con- 
centrate and  methodically  devote  itself 
to  all  the  captive  nations  in  Europe,  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  No 
such  work  as  envisioned  by  the  sponsoi  s 
of  the  many  resolutions  submitted  to- 
ward this  end  is  being  done,  and  no  woik 
promises  to  produce  more  fresh  and 
im.aginative  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation than  this.  These  possibilities 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  are 
well  brought  out  in  an  article  writteii  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  Georgetown 
University,  on  "Polwar's  Strategic  Con- 
cept." The  article  appeared  in  the  spring 
issue  of  the  authoritative  East  European 
jomTial,  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  I  in- 
clude this  article  and  also  the  report  on 
'Republicans  Push  Formation  of  Captive 
Nations  Committee  in  U.S.  Congress, " 
which  appears  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Ukrainian  Bulletin,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

'The  matter  referred  to  follows;) 
jFrom  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  June  15,  1961  j 
Repubucans    Push    Formation    of    Captive 

Naticns  Committee  in  VB.  Congress 

Washington,  D.C,  June  9,  1961 — Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  Hoilfee  of  Representa- 
Uvefi  yesterd.-iy  vigorously  urged  approval  of 
theu'  plan  to  establish  a  permajient  tpecial 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, which  mu.'^t  approve  the  plan  first,  the 
RepublicanB  argued  that  such  a  committee 
would  give  Uncle  Sam  and  the  entire  free 
world  another  major  weapxan  to  use  against 
Communist  propaganda  in  the  cold  war. 

The  House  Rtjpublicans  led  by  Representa- 
tive Edward  J.  Debwinski,  of  Illinois,  went  to 
the  Rules  Committee  hearing  armed  with  a 
resolution  approved  by  the  House  Republican 
policy  CDmmittee,  which  represents  all  GOP 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Republican  resolution  said  the  pro- 
posed special  committee  would  conduct  "a 
continuing  exf>os6  of  Soviet  Imperialism" 
and  that  the  "fallacious  promise"  of  com- 
munism would  thus  be  eflfectively  countered. 

A  steady  assembling  and  dissemination  of 
the  truth  about  the  enslaved  conditions  of 
the  captive  nations  would  be  a  big  blow  to 
the  worldwide  conquest  plans  of  the  Reds, 
the  Republicans  declared. 

At  the  House  Rules  Committee  hearings, 
the  committee  considered  resolutions  In- 
troduced by  Republican  Congressmen  Bow, 
of  Ohio.  Bhcce,  of  Indiana,  Church,  of  Il- 
linois, Collier,  of  Illinois.  Dwter,  of  New 
Jersey,  Miller,  of  New  York,  and  Wall- 
HAfSER,  of  New  Jersey.  All  are  similar  to 
House  Resolution  267,  originally  Introduced 
by  Republican  Congressman  Derwixski, 
calling  for  the  Captive   Nations   Committee. 

In  addition,  the  following  RepubUcan 
Congressmen  have  Introduced  similar  res- 
olutions: CONTE,  of  Massachusetts.  Cun- 
ningham, of  Nebraska.  Halpeen,  of  New 
Tork.  and  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania.  All 
these  resolutions  point  out  the  Imperialism 
as  practiced  by  the  U.S.S.R..  and  emphasize 
that  the  opposition  of  the  captive  peoples 
t«  the  Communist  government  which  dom- 
inate them  Is  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  Communist  in- 
filtratinn  and  ligitation  in  countries  such  as 
Laos.  South  Vietnam,  South  Korea,  Iraq, 
and  Indonesir,,  Representative  Derwinski 
said,  "It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  focus 
the  spotlight  cf  world  attention  on  the  true 
nature  of  the  Soviet  empire  and  Its  millions 
of  unwilling  subjects. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  proposed  bipartisan 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  captive  peoples 
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of  the  Russian  empire  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous force  In  reversing  the  tide  of  battle  in 
Che  cold  war,  giving  the  United  States  the 
upper  hand  in  the  diplomatic  arena,  as  well 
as  in  the  constant  struggle  for  the  support 
of  the  noncommitted  nations,"  Derwinski 
continued. 

Since  many  nations  throughout  the  world 
have  within  their  borders  citizens  of  previ- 
ously free  nations  engulfed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  public  opinion  throughout  the  world 
would  respond  to  a  thorough  expose  of  the 
slave  conditions  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Republican  Members  of  the  House  are 
vigorously  urging  that  the  Democratic  Party 
leadership  Join  with  them  In  approving  the 
creation  of  this  committee  so  that,  work- 
ing together,  they  can  effectively  process  the 
information  which  would  be  at  the  commit- 
tee's disposal  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
now  under  satellite  governments  In  Europe, 
the  non-Russian  peoples  held  captive  within 
the  Soviet  Union  proper,  and  the  people  now 
held  captive  by  the  Chinese  Red  forces. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  is  expected 
to  decide  soon  the  fate  of  the  Republican 
proposed   Captive   Nations   Committee. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  earlier  by  the  House  Republican 
policy  committee : 

"STATEMENT  OF    POLICY 

■The  Republican  policy  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  urges  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  267  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  bipartisan  congressional  conunlttee 
to  be  known  as  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations. 

■1.  The  primary  issue  of  our  times  is  the 
struggle  between  the  atheistic,  totalitarian. 
Imperialist  Communist  slavery  and  the  liber- 
tarian governments  of  the  free  world. 

•2.  The  nature  of  this  struggle  is  primarily 
psychopolitlcal  and  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
pends heavily  upon  propaganda  as  It  wages 
Its  campaign  of  subversion  and  aggression. 
This  propaganda  Is  based  upon  the  demon- 
strably false  premise  that  world  communism 
seeks  to  liberate  the  peoples  of  developing 
nations    from   colonialism   and    imperialism. 

■■3.  This  fallacious  promise  can  be  effective- 
ly countered  by  the  assembling  and  forth- 
right utilization  of  the  truths  and  facts 
pertaining  to  the  enslaved  conditions  of  Al- 
bania, Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Bulgaria,  main- 
land China,  Cossackia.  Czechoslovakia.  East 
Germany.  Estonia.  Georgia,  Hungary.  Idel- 
Ural.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam.  Poland,  Rumania,  Tibet,  Turkestan, 
Ukraine.  White  Ruthenla,  and  other  sub- 
jugated nations. 

"4.  The  Soviet  Union  ha.s  displayed  to  all 
the  world  Its  profound  fear  of  growing  free 
world  knowledge  of  and  Interest  in  its  brutal 
suppression  of  the  people  of  these  captive 
nations. 

"5.  The  captive  nations  constitute  a  pri- 
mary deterrent  against  a  hot  global  war  and 
further  overt  aggression  by  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Reds  as  well  as  a  positive  means  for 
the  advancement  of  world  freedom  in  this 
psychopolitlcal  struggle. 

"6.  The  President  and  the  Department  of 
State  win  draw  needed  strength  In  this  strug- 
gle from  a  continuing  expose  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism." 

I  From  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  .spring 
19611 
PoLWAES  Strategic  Concept 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobrianskyi 
One   of   the  most   strategic    and   valuable 
concepts  in  our  political  warfare  against  im- 
perialist Moscow  Is  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.     There  Is  no  doubt 
in  the  writer's  mind  that  this  will  become 
the  primary  concept  in  our  cold  war  opera- 
tions against  the  Red  Russian  Empire.    It  Is 
only   a   question   of    time.     Time   for    more 
shock    treatments  administered   by  colonial 
Moscow  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 


Latin  America.  Time  for  more  Red  totali- 
tarian takeovers  In  any  of  these  areas  via 
the  classic  Imperialist  Russian  cold  war 
principle  of  divide  et  Impera.  Time  for  a 
sobering  realization  in  the  United  States 
that  the  policy  of  liberation  Is  inescapable.' 

The  groundwork  for  the  full  development 
of  this  fundamental  concept  has  already 
been  laid  in  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution. Congress  passed  the  resolution  in 
July  1959,  and  it  is  now  Public  Law  86  90. 
The  degree  to  which  the  mere  passage  of 
the  resolution  pierced  the  cold  war  armor 
of  Moscow  was.  demonstrated  openly  to  the 
world  by  Khrushchev's  phrenetic  outbursts 
at  the  time.  Thus  the  evidence  on  the 
powerful  efficr.cy  of  this  strategic  polwar 
concept  is  unmistakably  clear  and  incon- 
trovertible. For  those  who  have  grasped  the 
concept  and  understand  the  essence  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  the  next 
phase  Is  simply  the  concrete  implementation 
of  Public  Law  86-90.  World  will  guarantee 
this — again,  in  time. 

Before  we  elaborate  on  the  concept,  let 
us  glallce  at  an  interesting  side  development 
to  all  this.  Not  only  imperialist  Moscow,  its 
puppets  and  traitorous  Communist  Parties 
throughout  the  world  rose  in  arms  against 
the  resolution,  but  also,  mind  you,  certain 
Russian  emlgree  groups  residing  in  various 
parts  of  the  free  world.  Including  the  United 
States.  Several  years  ago  an  expert  on 
polwar  wrote:  "If  Russians  who  claim  to  be 
anti-Communists  refu.se  to  extend  the  goal 
of  freedom  to  non-Russians,  then  we  must 
wonder  whose  side  such  Russians  will  be  on 
when  a  showdown  comes."  ''  The  author  of 
this  observation  was  at  first  skeptical  about 
the  contention  that  a  basic  common  denomi- 
nator exists  between  the  Russian  totall- 
tarlans  in  Moscow  and  a  sizable  number  of 
totalltarlan-mlnded  Russian  emlgrees  In  the 
free  world.  This  denominator  Is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Russian  Empire  now  paraded 
as  the  Soviet  Union.  Close  experience  helped 
to  dis-solve  this  early  skepticism.  Now  added 
to  the  mounting  evidence  in  the  emlgrees' 
opposition  to  the  resolution. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  of  the  Russian  emlgree 
groups  oppose  it.  Some  have  the  wisdom  to 
recognize  its  merits  and  seek  solely  to  Include 
Russia,  which,  properly  and  technically 
speaking,  is  not  a  captive  nation.  Tlie  plain 
fact  is  that  no  foreign  army  or  subversive 
machine  had  ever  overtaken  Russia  in  the 
imperialist  manner  thnt  the  Russian  aggres- 
sors invaded  the  Baltic  countries.  Ukraine, 
Poland,  and  others,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. The  Bolsiievik  revolution  and  all 
that  followed  was  thoroutthly  and  completely 
a  Russian  phenomenon.  However,  tiiose  who 
do  oppose  the  resolution  on  grounds  of  such 
familiar  and  deceptive  rlirhes  as  "dismem- 
bering Russia"  and  "anti-Russianism"  actu- 
ally are  motivated  by  the  same  Imperialist 
considerations  as  Khrushchev  is.  Like  him. 
they  view  with  horror  the  prospect  it  and  its 
strategic  concept  poses  for  the  empire. 

THE    CAPTIVE     NON -RISSIAN     NATIONS    IN    THE 
U.S.S.R 

In  a  sense  this  essential  polwar  concept  of 
the  non-Russian  nutions  m  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
not  new.  For  some  time  it  has  been  tied  up 
with  the  righteous  cause  of  the  subjugated 
nations  in  the  Russian  Empire,  the  right  of 
national  self-determination  and  similar  ob- 
jectives. Naturally  these  ends  are  indispens- 
able to  the  existence  of  the  concept.  But.  in 
an  instrumentalist  and  operational  sense, 
there  has  been  no  thorough  and  systematic 
development  of  the  concept  in  terms  of  a 
planned  strategy  against  the  modern  totali- 
tarianism and  colonialism  of  Moscow.  The 
Germans  made   a  haphazard  attempt  at  it. 


and  disclosed  documents  of  World  War  II  well 

attest  to  its  character.  Elevated  as  an  In- 
strument of  thought  and  actl(jn,  and  logi- 
cally distinguished  but  not  divorced  from 
certain  moral  and  political  ends,  the  concept 
is  a  most  powerful  device  in  the  propaganda 
field  which  in  the  cold  war  -the  war  to  move 
minds  and  win  hearts— encompasses  all  else. 
And  with  proper  and  Imaginative  application 
it  stands  to  reduce  the  Russian  totalllarlans 
to  size. 

Considering  the  inertia  of  human  thinking. 
it  cannot  be  stressed  and  repe.tted  enough 
that  the  geographical  territories  and  peoples 
embraced  by  the  c.nicepi  of  the  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  Soviet  Union  constitute  one 
of  the  most  crucial  areas  of  the  world.  No 
matter  whetlier  maintained  In  a  cold  war 
context  or  a  hot  global  one,  from  a  geo- 
political viewpoint  this  area  can  easily  be 
shown  to  be  the  most  important  for  decisive 
operations  in  the  current  conflict  Aside 
from  many  other  factors  and  considerations, 
this  vast  area  is  a  suijstatitial  and  economi- 
cally superior  part  of  the  forced  entity  called 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  present  as  well  as  future 
circumstances,  the  relentless  pursuit  by  Mos- 
cow to  foist  the  Soviet  or  Russi.tn  image  up- 
on the  nontotalltarian  free  world  will  only 
serve  to  underscore  the  urgency  and  necessity 
of  properly  characterizing  the  Soviet  Union 
as  it  resHly  is  and  of  formulating  plans  of 
positive  action  accordingly,'  In  the  judg- 
ment of  this  writer,  tlie  main  character  of 
Moscow's  policy  is  propagandistlc  and  psycho- 
political;  its  military  power  is  held  only  in 
secondary  reserve.  This  character  is  in  com- 
plete conformity  with  the  traditional  cold 
war  nature  of  Russian  diplomacy. 

In  developing  the  non-Russian  concept 
our  approach  must  systematically  consider 
(1)  the  peculiarities  of  current  thinking  on 
the  U.S.SR,  (2)  major  trends  in  critical 
thinking  about  the  Soviet  Union,  (3)  requi- 
sites for  an  indispensable  reorientation  In 
thought  and  outlook  and,  (4)  new  frontiers 
of  Initiative  and  a  positive  offensive.*  It  is 
obvious  that  the  discernment  of  possibili- 
ties for  positive  action,  short  of  a  hot  mili- 
tary conflict.  Is  logically  predicated  on  in- 
siglits  of  understanding  and  a  framework 
of  working  knowledge  attuned  to  both  fact 
and  reason  Moreover,  tliese  requisite  bases 
must  const.'intly  reflect  the  experiences  of 
the  respective  peoples  involved. 

PECLLIARITIES    OF    CtRRENT    THINKING    ON    THE 
U.S.S.R. 

The  peculiarities  of  current  thinking  on 
the  USSR.,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe,  are  four  in  ntimber.  One 
is  the  careless  and  literal  confusion  of  na- 
tion and  state.  Second,  in  a  persistent  his- 
torical void  communism  continues  to  be  un- 
reallstically  relfled.  Third,  the  ramifications 
of  moiKjUthic  Imputations  to  the  U  S.S.R. 
extend  into  every  conceivable  sphere — -the 
political,  economic,  cultural,  and  scientiflc. 
And  fourth,  a  double  standard  Is  knowingly 
or  Inadvertently  maintained  in  connection 
with  different  spheres  of  U.S.  relations. 
Taken  in  combination,  these  pectiliar  as- 
pects furnish  a  distorted  picture  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  reinforce  the  image  Moscow 
seeks  to  establish  permanently  of  its  own 
empire,  and  instire  a  major  disadvantage  for 
us  in  the  cold  war  contest. 

The  habitual  confusion  of  the  terms 
"nation"  and  "state"  is  perhaps  evidence 
enough  of  the  vagueness  and  imprecision  of 
our  official  thinking  in  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  areas.  Examples  in  abund- 
ance  could    be   provided  on   this  score      For 
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instance,  after  having  been  briefed  here  and 
accompanied  by  an  entourage  of  advice  and 
guidance  to  Moscow,  former  Vice  President 
Hlchard  M.  Nixon  saw  no  political  signifi- 
Lunce  In  his  repeated  use  of  such  terms  as 
"Soviet  nation"  and  "Soviet  people."  His 
remarks  in  Moscow  iuid  other  Russian  cities 
I  he  omitted  visiting  any  non-Russian  cities 
in  the  U.S.S.R.)  were  literally  studded  with 
these  myths.  His  actions  were  doubtlessly 
not  in  discord  with  the  brieling  and  advice 
given.  Contrary  to  past  practices,  even 
Khrushchev  wiis  emboldened  by  this  event 
to  employ  within  thi;  Soviet  Union  tlie  non- 
sensical term  "Soviet  nation  "  ■  Constitu- 
tionally the  Soviet  UnUjii  is  supposed  to  be 
a  federal  state,  but  It  was  never  put  forth 
as  a  single  nation.  The  practical  conse- 
quences of  this  confusion  are  numerous  and, 
without  question,  df  not  work  in  our  favor. 
It  Is  seen,  for  example.  In  our  Insular  legal- 
istic restriction  of  the  captive  nations  con- 
cept. Most  of  all.  the  unfavorable  impact 
on  the  millions  wl.hln  the  Soviet  Union 
who  have  suffered  much  to  preserve  their 
national  identities  should  not  be  difficult 
to  assess. 

Another  outstundlng  example  of  this  first 
peculiarity  Is  President  Kennedy's  contra- 
dictory statements.  During  the  campaign 
he  deplored  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "Soviet 
nation"  by  the  Eiseiiliowcr  administration" 
■Vet  in  his  state  of  the  Union  addre.<^s  one 
finds  him  saying  "I  now  invite  all  nations — ■ 
including  the  Soviet  Union — to  Join  with 
us.   •    •    •" ' 

Concerning  the  second  peculiarity,  the  rei- 
licatlon  of  communism.  It  would  seem  that 
the  spectacular  Hunj;arian  Revolution  alone 
had  convinced  us  or  the  obJectjf^'e  sterility 
and  vacuity  of  communism.  Unfortunately, 
this  impression  was  not  lasting.  For  in  the 
past  3  \ears,  especially  in  the  period  of  '959. 
the  spurious  contest  between  communism 
and  capitalism  was  revived,  and  many  con- 
tinue to  be  prepossessed  with  the  notion  of 
fighting  communism  Terms  such  .as  "Com- 
munist nations  "  and  Con-imunist  peoples" 
arc  rampant  in  Western  use  and  (jnly  serve 
to  strengthen  the  myth  of  communism  (jr, 
with  quallflcation,  socialism  In  some  objec- 
tive existence.  The  i?ffects  of  this  basic  error 
show  up  particularly  in  t!ie  appeal  of  Com- 
munist ideology  ariong  the  unsuspecting 
and  uninformed  In  the  so-called  neutral 
areas.  The  stark  discrepancies  between 
Communist  Ideological  espousals  and  prac- 
tices were  realized  as  far  back  as  the  early 
1920's  among  the  non-Ru.ssian  nations  now 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  bankruptcy  of 
communism  long  preceded  the  Hungarian 
episode  As  one  author  aptly  puts  it,  "Like 
a  bull  in  the  arena.  v;e  have  been  concentrat- 
ing on  the  red  cloth  rather  than  the  matador 
behind  it"  ' 

These  basic  misconceptions  underlie  In 
turn  the  unrealistic  Imputations  of  mono- 
lithic svibstance  and  activity  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  Indicated  above,  the  ramifications 
of  these  imputations  can  be  seen  in  almost 
every  conceivable  treatment  of  the  U.S  S.R. 
In  the  political  realm,  for  example,  the 
US  .S.R  is  equated  by  many  with  the  United 
States,  a  Federal  union  of  states  with  diverse 
ethnic  groupings  In  economies,  terms  such 
as  "th?  Soviet  national  economy,"  "the  GNP" 
and  similar  inept  and  inaccurate  usages  are 
tincritically  employed- — iri  the  military  field 
the  armed  forces  of  tha  Soviet  Union  are 
erroneously  likened  ta^driationally  Integrated 
forces  such  as  characterized  Nazi  Germany 
or  Japan.  Even  In  the  area  of  propaganda 
and  information  an  incredible  attempt  was 
mnde    by     the     United     States    Information 
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Agency  to  commence  In  1958  the  curtail- 
ment of  non-Russian  language  broadcasts  to 
the  U.S.S.R.»  A  Georgian  or  Ukrainian  was 
expected  to  listen  to  our  VOA  broadcasts  In 
the  Russian  language  rather  than  h  s  own. 
Many  other  examples  could  be  provided  In 
other  areas  and  fields. 

The  final  peculiar  aspect,  our  double 
st.indard,  is  a  higlily  vulr.erable  point  in 
U.S.  foreign  relations.  In  fact,  its  presence 
makes  for  manifest  contradictions  in  our 
official  utterances  and  policies.  For  instance, 
our  Presidents  have  frequently  held  out  for 
the  freedom  .md  independence  of  .ill  na- 
tiL.ns.  large  and  small,  but  when  concrete 
projects  arise  in  connection  with  mos';  of  the 
non-Kur-,.sian  nations  in  the  U..'3..S.R.,  a  vague 
and  self-defeating  position  of  nonprede- 
termlnation  is  maintained.  We  are  quick  to 
recognize  Uie  independence  of  entities  which 
could  hardly  be  deemed  nations  in  Africa, 
but  fear  to  uphold  the  long  estaolished 
independence  aspirations  of  real  national 
organisms  witiiln  the  immediate  environ- 
ment of  the  avowed  enemy.  In  circum- 
stances of  the  permanent  cold  war  our 
virtual  disregard  of  the  force  of  wholesome 
nationalism  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  well  nigh 
appalling. 

MAJOR     TRENDS     IN     URmCAL     THI?:XING     ABOUT 
THE     SOVIET     UNION 

For  the  past  10  years  there  have  been  cer- 
t.iin  major  trends  In  critical  thinking  about 
the  .Soviet  Union.  Scholarly  and  )>opuIar 
literature  on  the  real  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  mounted  in  quantity  and  (quality. 
Through  congressional  hearings,  reports,  and 
Investigations  a  growing  public  awareness 
of  the  imperialist  structure  of  the  US  S.R. 
has  been  kindled.  Projects  along  the  lines 
of  tiie  Captive  Nations  Week  resolutlcn  have 
Intensified  this  awarene.ss  and  have  a  so  pre- 
cipitated objective  evidence  of  the  S'jnsitlve 
qualities  of  Moscow's  domination  o.-er  the 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.SR  It  Is 
interesting  to  observe  that  In  the  15th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  both  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  aiid  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Ambassador  scratched  the  surface 
of  tiie  captive  non-Russian  Issue  ard  both 
Immediately  became  targets  of  Moscow's 
tirade  "  On  the  dominant  question  of  colo- 
nialism and  imperialism  the  i-ssue  of  the  cap- 
tive non-Ru.ssian  nations  in  the  U.S.£;.R.  was 
a  natural  one  for  us  to  advance  in  gaining 
a  strong  offensive  in  the  debate,  but,  un- 
fortunately, we  scarcely  raised  it. 

It  is  evident  that  despite  the  progress  made 
In  sucn  critical  thinking,  a  great  deal  re- 
mains to  be  done  In  the  way  of  research  and 
also  skillful  operational  use  of  the  data 
uncovered.  As  concerns  the  former,  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Study  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Mu- 
nich, sustained  by  our  own  American  Com- 
mittee of  Liberation,  has  gone  a  long  way 
In  uncovering  material  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  non-Russian  nations  In  the  U.S.S.R., 
but  even  this  progress  has  not  met  the 
standards  of  adequacy  and  depth  as  war- 
ranted by  the  subjects  at  hand.  As  to  the 
operational  employment  of  the  research 
products,  by  way  of  suggestion  and  recom- 
mendation If  anything  else,  the  efforts  of 
this  agency  are  virtually  nil. 

These  developments  and  more  have  led 
to  certain  initial  alterations  In  the  official 
State  Department  outlook  toward  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations.  For  some  time 
the  Department  has  clung  to  that  sterile 
legalistic  notion  which  unjustifiably  restricts 
the  captive  nations  concept  to  the  so-called 
satellites  in  Cf^ntral  Europe  and  the  three 
Baltic  areas.  Of  late,  it  has  taken  notice 
of  the  other  captive  peoples  in  Eastern  Eu- 
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rope  and  central  Asia.  Whether  this  de- 
velopment will  Jell  into  a  reformulation 
of  policy  Is  dependent  upon  many  factors 
and  clrctimstances  In  the  future.  But  It  Is 
illuminating  that  in  an  address  In  Chicago 
last  October  2.  the  then  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Douglas  Dillon  referred  to  these 
captives  and  said:  "The  Armenians,  the 
Georgians,  the  Ukrainians,  the  Tatars,  the 
Turkomans.  Uzbeks,  and  Tadzhiks — and 
many  others  who  attempted  to  escape  from 
the  czarist  prison  house  of  nations,  as  Marx 
called  It— were  thrust  by  force  into  the  Com- 
munist straitjacket."  "  Regardless  of  the 
conceptual  Inaccuracies  In  the  statement,  it 
Is.  nevertheless,  a  decided  mark  of  progress, 
an  advance  in  our  official  thinking  about 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  a  basic  and 
enduring  advance  requires  a  major  and  sus- 
tained change  in  our  intellectual  orienta- 
tion tow.ird  the  Soviet  Union.  The  breadth 
and  depth  of  this  reorientation  can  only  be 
measured  by  a  revamping  of  our  concepts 
and  tlius  conceptions  regarding  this  entity 
This,  in  turn,  presupposes  a  concentrate<l 
knowledge  of  the  areas  Involved. 

RlijT  ISTTES     OF     REORIENTATION     TOWARD     THE 
SOVTET    UNION 

Based  on  trend;;  In  the  area  of  critical 
thought  about  the  U.S.S.R..  there  are  in 
reality  four  necessary  requisites  which  can 
Insure  this  indispensable  and  fundamental 
reorientation  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Tliey 
are  themselves  in  the  best  possible  con- 
formity with  the  paramount  tendencies  seen 
at  work  in  the  international  field;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  their  pragmatic  employment 
will  serve  to  reinforce  several  of  these  tend- 
encies as  well  as  perform  tne  role  of  an 
effineni  agent  for  the  rapid  acquisition  and 
collation  of  data  material  in  these  vital 
areas.  Needless  to  say,  their  progressive  cur- 
rency would  steadily  offset  and  eventually 
cancel  out  the  peculiar  aspects  of  popular 
thinking  discussed  earlier. 

In  order,  the  four  requisites  are  di  the 
strategic  polwar  concept  of  the  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  (2)  emphasis  on 
Moscow's  tot-alitarlan  imperialism.  (3)  the 
full  exposure  of  totalitarian  Russian  colo- 
nlali.=m,  and  (4)  the  call  of  a  univer6ali7,ed 
declaration  of  independence.  The  sorry 
confusion  of  state  and  nation,  shown  pre- 
viously as  the  first  peculiar  aspect  of  cvir- 
rent  thinking,  is  readily  resolved  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  adoption 
and  use  of  the  determining  concept  of  the 
non-R\issian  nations  in  the  U.SS.R.  The 
concept  counteracts  the  use  of  such  mis- 
leading and  baseless  terms  as  "the  Soviets.' 
'the  Soviet  nation."  "the  Soviet  people"  and 
the  like.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding empire  of  Muscovy  the  subjugated 
non-Russian  nations  had  to  struggle  against 
the  stifling  term  "Russians."  Like  the  Irish, 
whose  national  identity  was  threatened  by 
subsumptlon  under  the  term  "British,  "  the 
Ukrainians  and  others  had  to  fight  against 
the  tendency  of  being  called  Russians.  Now 
the  equivalent  of  this  is  the  term  "the 
Soviets"  which  conceals  the  multinational 
differences  and  cleavages  within  the  Soviet 
LTnlon. 

As  the  writer  has  stated  over  and  over 
again,  it  makes  little  rational  sense  to  hill 
the  new  states  of  Africa— which  have  far 
les,s  national  sinews  of  historical  continuity, 
geographical  contiguity,  religion,  customs, 
langtiage.  mores,  laws,  common  experiences 
of  war  and  peace,  heroes  and  arts  than  the 
majority  captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
U.S.S.R. — and  to  either  overlook  or  mini- 
mize the  Importance  of  these  nations  which 
are  situated  at  the  very  base  of  the  enemy 
of  the  free  world.  With  respect  to  the 
criteria  of  the  national  concept  as  enun- 
ciated In  the  preceding  sentence,  a  not  too 
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difficult  case  could  be  made  out  for  the  ap- 
plicability of  more  of  these  crtterl*  to  the 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  UB.SJl.  than 
to  our  own  Nation.  Language  and  religion, 
not  to  speak  of  the  length  of  historical  tra- 
dition, are  obvious  polnta  of  difference.  The 
pragmatic  possibilities  of  the  skillful  appli- 
cation of  this  primary  concept  in  the  cold 
war  situation  are  indicated  in  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  this  article. 

Emphasifl  on  Moscow's  totalitarian  im- 
perialism is  a  second  workable  requisite 
which  is  totally  in  accord  with  historical 
fact  and  current  political  ret^lity.  It  is  ob- 
viously related  to  our  primary  concept  as  a 
necessary  support.  When  the  Hungarians 
revolted  in  1956  the  battle  cry  was  both  free- 
dom and  "Russki  go  home."  When  the 
Georgians  rioted  in  March  aod  May  of  the 
same  year,  public  buildings  ^n  Tiflis  were 
chalked  with  the  slogan  "Long  live  an  in- 
dependent Georgia."  These  cases  can  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  going  back  to  the 
conquest  of  the  first  array  of  non-Russian 
nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenties. 
Foreign  domination  with  totalitarian  reins — 
meaning  "Russia" — Is  the  crucial  and  over- 
all fact  in  all  of  these  cases.  One  needn't 
think  twice  about  the  enormous  psychopo- 
litical  Impact  that  a  U.S. -sponsored  resolvi- 
tion  for  a  thorough  U.N.  Inyestlgation  Into 
all  the  captive  nations  would  produce 
throughout  the  world.  Yet  for  some  reason 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imperialism  is  not 
brought  Into  full  relief.  Instead,  vague  ref- 
erences "  to  "International  communism," 
"Communist  imperialism,"  and  "Soviet  Im- 
perialism" are  made,  and  concrete  facts  re- 
main clouded  while  the  ghost  of  commu- 
nism is  helped  to  persevere. 

Beyond  the  propaganda  smokescreen  of 
Independent  Socialist  countries,  Including 
even  the  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Is  the  opaque  reality  of  totalitarian 
Russian  colonialism.  This,  too.  Is  Inter- 
woven with  the  polwar  non-Russian  concept. 
Moscow  has  been  the  center  of  lmp>€rlalist 
conquest  over  all  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  now  paraded  about  as  "the  Socialist 
countries."  Whatever  the  form,  it  is  the 
center  of  colonial  control  over  these  spoils. 
Of  course,  every  endeavor  is  made  by  Rus- 
sian propaganda  to  conceal  the  empire  char- 
acter of  its  colonial  domain,  but  the  ruling 
fact  is  that  essentially  and  ultimately  deci- 
sions of  whatever  basic  nature  and  t3rpe  are 
Moscow  determined  and  Moscow  cleared. 
Thus  the  full  exposure  of  totalitarian  Rus- 
sian colonialism  would  reveal  further  the 
existence  of  an  extended  Russian  empire  with 
different  sets  of  relationships  contained 
within,  such  as  that  of  the  Russians  and 
non-Russians  within  the  U.S.S.R.,  that  of 
Moscow  and  the  so-called  satellites  In  cen- 
tral Europe,  and  the  Moscow-Peiplng  rela- 
tionship. Oft-used  references  to  "the  Soviet 
bloc,"  "Communist  bloc,"  Indeed,  even  "the 
Soviet  empire,"  whatever  the  motivation  be- 
hind them,  lack  the  existential  pungency  and 
operational  significance  of  the  conception 
advanced  here.  The  Infrequent  criticism  in 
a  few  circles  that  this  requisite  Implicates 
the  Russian  people  is  without  logical  point 
In  this  context.  Moreover,  continual  stress 
on  the  empire  character  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  legalistic  extensions  in  central 
Europe  and  eastern  Asia  leaves  no  room  for 
the  imputation  of  monolithism  in  whatever 
form. 

Finally,  the  call  of  a  universalized  declara- 
tion of  Independence  reveals  its  point  power 
bv  sheer  contrast  in  meaning  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding Russian  phenomena.  Contrary  to 
some  false  notions,  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence provides  us  with  an  Ideology  which 
Inspires  our  continued  growth  as  a  morally 
leading  Nation  and  remarkably  equips  us 
to  contend  successfully  with  the  mortal 
threat  of  Moscow's  imperialist  totalitarian- 
ism.     One    need    only    reflect    on    what    a 


moving  and  powerful  fcwce  the  Declaration 
bas  been  on  the  various  nations  which  were 
subjugated  In  the  empires  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  Nations  In  the  Russian. 
Austro-Hungarlan,  and  Ottoman  Empires 
soon  rose  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
to  declare  their  independence  with  a  con- 
scious will  to  pursue  an  Independent  na- 
tional existence  similar  to  ours. 

Last  year,  with  considerable  organizational 
assistance,  the  writer  succeeded  in  havina;  a 
measure  passed  by  Congress  honoring  Taras 
Shevchenko.'-  On  this  great  poet  and  hu- 
manist our  great  tradition  rubbed  off  a 
century  ago.  This  tribute  vexed  Mo.soow  so 
that  a  whole  barrage  of  verbal  assault  against 
the  author  and  others  continues  to  this 
day." 

In  significant  part  the  national  revolu- 
tions in  the  first  half  of  this  century  were 
short  lived  as  the  unchecked  surge  of 
Russian  totalitarian  imperialism  since  1918 
once  again  reduced  the  many  non -Russian 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  to  ser- 
vility. In  our  short  understandint^  of  the 
problem  we  missed  many  an  opportimity  to 
thwart  this  development.  Moreover,  we  have 
lived  by  a  double  standard.  And.  today,  we 
find  ourselves  seriously  threatened  by  this 
reactionary  and  barbaric  peril.  Worst  of  a'l, 
in  our  present  confusion,  generated  in  great 
degree  by  the  tremendous  propaganda  skill 
of  the  enemy,  we  aren't  even  tittlngly  cog- 
nizant of  the  rich  opportunities  we  have  to 
defeat  this  menace  in  the  cold  war  and  thus 
contribute  to  staving   off  a  hot  global   war. 

NEW     FRONTIERS     OF     INITIATIVE     AND     POSFTIVE 
OFFENSIVE 

Although  the  concept  developed  here 
still  is  not  generally  understo<xl  with  In- 
tellectual conviction  and  appreciation,  there 
Is  no  doubt  In  the  writer's  mind  that  sooner 
or  later  It  will  be  adopted  and  put  Into  full 
application.  More  likely,  this  will  even- 
tuate by  force  of  circum.<;tance  rather  than 
by  forceful  persuasion.  In  any  event,  the 
literature  on  the  subject  will  grow  and  the 
Intellectual  grounds  for  imaginative  action 
bearing  on  It  will  be  steadily  broadened.  The 
Ironical  aspect  of  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  Is  that  in  the  heat  of  a 
hot  war  with  Moscow  we  wouldn't  think 
twice  about  the  course  of  action  open  to 
us  by  the  captive  existence  of  the  non-Ru.<;- 
sian  nations  In  the  USSR,  but  In  the  pres- 
ent cold  war.  In  which  the  same  p>oHtlco- 
psychological  techniques  are  applicable  with 
differences  arising  only  In  forms  of  applica- 
tions, more  than  a  second  thought  is  re- 
quired to  penetrate  the  significance  of  these 
non-Russian  nations. 

The  more  one  studies  this  ba.';ic  subject, 
the  more  he  realizes  that  It  represents 
Moscow's  most  vulnerable  point  of  weak- 
ness. He  begins  to  appreciate  why  Mos- 
cow is  so  acutely  sensitive  to  it.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
main  motivations  behind  Khru.=;hchev's  pow- 
erful offensive  In  the  U.N.  for  a  debate  on 
colonialism  was  to  deflect  world  attention 
from  the  very  scourge  that  prevails  through- 
out Moscow's  empire.  In  this,  he  was  bank- 
ing on  the  superficiality  of  the  free  world's 
comeback  in  any  discussion  of  the  issue, 
particularly  as  concerns  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  Yet  a  methodical  concentration  of 
effort  on  the  subject  would  be  abimdantly 
rewarded  by  the  opening  of  many  new 
frontiers  of  Initiative  and  a  positive  offen- 
sive in  the  cold  war  for  the  leaders  of  the 
nontotalitarian  free  world. 

Regardless  of  a  Stalinist  or  a  Khrushchev- 
ist  climate  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
sectors  of  Moscow's   empire,   cultivated   psy- 
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chopolitlcal  means  could  be  employed  with 
uncanny  flexibility  and  maneuverability. 
On  the  diplomatic  level,  for  example.  In  one 
situation  we  could  easily  sever  relations  with 
the  master  and  puppet  capitals  In  the  em- 
pire; in  another,  such  as  now,  we  should  be 
extending  these  relations  to  the  non-Rus- 
sian capitals  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  thus  taking  an 
Important  step  of  recognizing  the  nations  In- 
volved and  by  It  reinforcing  the  national 
pride  and  appetites  of  these  non-Russian 
peoples.  Turning  to  the  propaganda  level, 
far  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  histories  and  aspirations  of  these  captive 
nations  X\\au  exists  at  present.  The  VOA 
should  be  markedly  expanded  In  this  direc- 
tion f  uice  it  is  officially  admitted  that  greater 
jamming  is  exerted  on  our  shortened  non- 
liussian  language  broadcasts  to  the  USSR, 
than  on  the  Russian.  The  America  maga- 
zine should  be  circulating  in  the  languages 
of  the  non-Russian  republics  as  well  as  in 
Russian.  In  the  economic  and  military 
areas  t!ie  picture  of  colonialism  and  occupa- 
tion should  be  respectively  portrayed  and 
manifest  contradictions  between  constitu- 
ti  iiial  provisions  on  this  score  and  practices 
should  be  magnified. 

These  are  only  a  few  Indications  of  the 
po.'isibilitics  and  opportunities  open  to  us 
in  this  deadly  contest.  Even  these  in  com- 
bination stand  ttj  demolish  the  spurious  "So- 
viet image"  being  built  by  adroit  Moscow 
propaganda.  But  before  a  successful  pro- 
gram along  these  lines  could  be  launched. 
sound  walking  conceptions  and  concepts, 
based  on  sifted  material  fact,  must  first 
anchor  our  thoughts  and  perceptions  In  re- 
lation to  the  problem  facing  us.  Without 
this,  we  could  only  hope  to  drift  aimlessly 
from  project  to  project  at  considerable  cost 
to  c»urselves. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  also  request  that 
a  special  report  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Iiistitute,  Charleston,  S.C.  be 
printed  as  part  of  my  remai-ks  in  the 
Record. 

(Tiic  matter  referred  to  follows:) 
The   Captive    Nations 

Half  of  Europe  is  In  captivity.  More  than 
180  million  people  are  captives  of  the  Com- 
munist empire.  These  are  the  brave  peo- 
ples of  Poland,  Hungary,  Ukraine,  Estonia. 
East  Germany,  Latvia,  Czechoslovakia,  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  Armenia,  Albania,  Lithu- 
ania, Georgia,  and  White  Ruthenia.  For  the 
Western  World,  and  especially  for  the  United 
Stales,  the  tragic  existence  of  these  captive 
peoples  represents  the  most  grave  and  en- 
during  problem   of    foreign    affairs. 

While  the  American  people  .are  properly 
concerned  about  developments  in  Laos  and 
other  parts  of  the  Orient,  their  greatest  con- 
cern is  for  the  peoples  of  E;istern  Europe. 
This  is  both  natural  and  logical  for  millions 
of  Americans  have  blood  ties  with  the  peo- 
ples held  subject  to  the  Soviet  tyranny.  At 
stake  in  Eastern  Europe  is  one-half  of  the 
civilization  of  the  West,  including  historic 
churches  that  have  nourished  the  Western 
World  for  many  centuries.  To  lose  Eastern 
Europe  permanently  would  be  a  tragedy  so 
Immense  that  It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  this 
being  permitted  to  happen. 

Tlie  immediate  danger,  however,  is  that 
the  United  States — the  arsenal  of  the  free 
world — will  lose  contact  with  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations.  Remembrance  of 
brave  deeds  at  Poznan  and  Budapest  Is  fad- 
ing now  in  some  quarters.  The  satellite 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe  have  shown 
skill  at  engineering  a  new  image  In  the  non- 
Communist  press.  They  have  brainwa.shed 
some  Journalists  into  believing  that  a  care- 
fully calculated  change  In  material  condi- 
tions means  an  end  to  political  oppression. 
What  is  happening,  of  course,  as  Prof.  An- 
drew Gyorgy  pointed  out  recently,  is  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  in  Eastern  Kurope 
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to  bribe  people  Into  cooperation,  or  at  least 
silence.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  tighten  the 
s'^rews  on   the  spirit  of  the  captive  peoples. 

If  these  brave  peoples  are  not  to  give  way 
to  despair,  they  need  assurance  from  the 
United  States  that  their  cau.se  has  not  been 
forgotten.  TTiey  need  to  know  that  freemen 
In  America  are  determined  that  the  idea  of 
hbfiatlon  from  Communist  slavery  is  very 
much  alive.  Only  so  long  as  there  is  hope 
in  tlie  hearts  of  the  subject  peoples  is  there 
possibility  of  an  overthrow  of  tyrants. 

To  keep  the  hope  of  liberty  burning  in 
many  hearts,  to  prevetit  despair  and  dis- 
couragement, and  to  help  end  the  domina- 
tion of  Communist  tot.iUi.Trianlsm  in  an- 
cient countries  of  the  West  these  are  the 
aims  of  House  Resolution  211,  generally 
known  fis  the  resolution  on  captive  nations. 
This  resf)iUtion.  introduced  by  Repreienta- 
tive  Danikl  J.  Flood,  of  Pcnn.-ylvania.  looks 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Captive  Nations 
Committee.  Other  Members  of  Congress 
have  cosponsored  this  resolution  or  intro- 
duced similar  resolutions. 

Continuing  congressional  scrutiny  of  the 
captive  nations,  as  envisioned  In  these  res o- 
lutious,  would  serve  many  purposes.  It 
would  be  a  sign  to  the  people.-^  of  E,i.stern 
Europe  that  the  .American  people  will  ij ot 
abandon  their  cousins  across  the  sea.  More- 
over, such  a  Captive  Nations  Committer 
would  be  able  to  expose  the  Soviet  myth  of 
happy  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It 
would  be  able  to  report  on  the  Red  imperial- 
ism that  brutalizes  proud  peoples  of  ancien' 
nations.  Another  impi  rtant  task  such  a 
conimittee  would  perform  would  be  to  keep 
the  flow  of  information  about  Eastern  Eu- 
rope moving  swiftly  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  to  the  American  people.  After  all,  th<' 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Eastern 
Eurof>e  are  a  free  world  asset  They  want  to 
rid  themselves  of  Communist  overlorcLK. 
Were  war  to  take  place  in  Europe,  the  cap- 
tive nations  would  rise  against  Soviets  who 
have  robbed  them   of  ancient   freedoms 

This  institute,  dedicated  to  stressing  the 
strategic  realities,  l^elieves  that  creation  of 
a  Captive  Nations  Committee  would  be  an 
act  of  national  defen.se  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  help  hold  for  the  United 
States  some  180  niillifjii  people  who  are  nat- 
ural allies  of  the  American  people 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
therefore,  to  conclude  my  remarks  to- 
day, may  I  reemphasize  the  practicality 
and  enormous  potential  of  this  special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
May  I  point  out  the  tremendous  bi- 
partisan drive  behind  the  formation  of 
this  committee,  spearheaded  on  the 
Democratic  side  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Flood  1,  and  includ- 
ing such  outstanding  Members  as  Con- 
pressman  RosTENKOWsKi,  of  Illinois,  who 
recognize  the  basic  nature  of  Soviet 
colonialism  and  imperialism.  May  I  also 
reemphasize  the  intense  support  of  the 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  for  the 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee. 

May  I  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  fact  that  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  Inc.,  now 
energetically  preparing  for  this  year's 
Captive  Nations  Week,  includes  as 
honorary  members,  16  Members  of  the 
US.  Senate  and  65  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  along  with  an 
outstanding  active  national  committee 
of  American  leaders  from  every  walk  of 
life,  joining  in  this  most  important,  dra- 
matic, and  I  emphasize,  practical  en- 
deavor. 


TRACTORS  FOR   CASTRO   COMMIT- 
TEE DISGRACE  TO  THIS  NATION 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  JohansenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  con- 
taining this  statement: 

I  would  (be  glad  to)  contribute  $500  to- 
ward a  B.ickbone  Club  with  the  same  motto 
our  forefatliers  had  when  the  American  peo- 
ple h.ad  euis — '  .millions  for  defense  but  not 
1  cent  for  tribute  or  blackmail." 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
Is  not  the  American  people  who  lack 
courage  or  determination,  but  only  some 
of  their  leaders. 

The  gyrations  of  the  Tractors  for  Cas- 
tro Committee  are  a  disgrace  to  this  Na- 
tion. 

Having  pi'esumably  learned  that  you 
cannot  deal  with  blackmailcrF.  they 
voted  over  the  weekend  to  disband. 

Since  tlien  the  executive  secretary  of 
this  supposedly  defunct  outfit  has  been 
meeting  with  the  prisoners  committee. 
This  morning's  newspaper  reported  that 
the  ccmmittee  may  decide  to  reactivate 
itself.  Pos.'^ibly  that  action  has  already 
been  taken  today. 

When,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States  going  to  resume  charge 
of  our  foreign  relations  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  other  body  by  knock- 
ing this  committee  in  the  head  once  and 
for  all? 


LETS  TAKE  THE  REINS 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Schadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  since  the  meeting  of  our  President 
with  Khrushchev  in  Vienna  on  June  3 
and  4  has  been  to  say  the  least,  disturb- 
ing to  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
world.  Of  course,  heads  of  state  are 
aware  of  the  political  maneuverings  of 
propaganda  moves  of  off  again  on  again 
Khrushchev  but  the  problem  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  I  see  it,  is  not  of  convincing 
heads  of  states  but  of  reaching  the 
minds  of  the  people — the  common  man, 
who  has  such  an  important  stake  in  what 
happens  in  Berlin. 

The  news  stories  are  conflicting.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  the  President  tell- 
ing the  American  people  that  nothing 
new  had  been  discussed  in  their  face-to- 
face  meeting:  that  it  was  a  getting-to- 
know-you  meeting.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  had  Khrushchev  stating  that  he  is- 
sued another  ultimatum  to  the  President 
about  Berlin,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  we  accept  his  terms  or  else.  Now, 
I  would  prefer  to  believe  my  own  Presi- 


dent over  that  boastful  egotist  of  Russia 
but  I  am  a  bit  disturbed  about  the  fact 
that  the  White  House  seemed  to  give 
credence  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  statement 
by  its  silence  in  this  matter.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  know  from 
their  own  President  whether  what  was 
printed  in  Pravda  about  the  summit 
meeting  was  correct  or  as  is  character- 
istic a  slanting  of  a  half-truth. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  volume?  of 
words  suggesting  our  determination  to 
stand  firm  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
little  evidence  that  we  will  act  with  vigor 
and  determination.  Congress  stands 
ready  and  willing  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fenses by  voting  additional  money,  to 
an  already  impressive  amount,  for  na- 
tional defense  but  unless  the  executive 
department  can  a.ssurc  Congress  and  the 
people  by  action  and  not  mere  words  that 
it  will  lead  the  people  in  their  will  to 
strengthen  freedom  and  their  refusal  to 
allow  freedom  to  suffer  even  a  minor 
.setback — much  less  a  near-fatal  blow  in 
Berlin — it  seems  to  me  even  the  present 
defense  budget  will  be  wasted. 

The  time  has  come  for  America  to  go 
on  the  offensive.  We  need  to  t«ke  the 
propaganda  leadership  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  international  gangsters  who  shout 
their  lies  to  the  world  and  make  a 
mockery  out  of  words  that  mean  so 
much  to  truly  peace-loving  people.  We 
have  a  splendid  opportimity  right  now. 
What  would  be  wrong  with  America  serv- 
ing notice  on  Russia  that  we  insist  on 
self-determination  by  the  F>eople  who 
are  themselves  involved?  Why  not  use 
this  opportunity  to  demand  that  refu- 
gees and  expellees  be  returned  to  their 
former  homes  with  the  assurance  that 
they,  with  their  copatriots  who  remained 
behind,  be  assured  of  the  inherent  right 
to  decide  their  own  national  destiny. 

America  must  awaken  the  world  to  the 
fact  that  we  who  are  freedom-loving 
are  not  blind  to  the  colonial  policies  of 
Russia  and  that  we  shall  be  restless  until 
the  world  is  free. 


SERBIAJ^  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
28  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Serbian  Na- 
tional Holiday,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Kossovo,  This  tragic  battle 
fought  on  June  28.  1389,  resulted  in  the 
Turkish  horde  destroying  the  brave 
forces  of  the  Serbian  people,  and  as  a 
result,  kept  them  in  bondage  for  almost 
five  centuries. 

The  Serbian  people  persevered,  hew- 
ever,  and  eventually  regained  their  free- 
dom. However,  the  tragic  consequences 
of  World  War  II.  and  the  imposition  of 
communistic  Soviet  imperialism  have 
once  again  placed  the  Serbian  people 
under  foreign  bondage. 

At  this  time  it  is  well  for  us  to  ex- 
press the  fervent  wish  that  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Kossovo  may 
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rekindle  in  the  hearts  of  the  Serbian 
people  and  all  who  share  and  understand 
their  feeling  on  the  loss  of  independ- 
ence, their  consecration  to  struggle 
against  the  oppressive  Communist  rulers 
of  their  homeland  and  never  relent  until 
once  again  the  Serbian  people  truly  will 
be  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  at  this  time 
for  me  to  point  out  to  the  House,  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  before  it,  sub- 
ject I  hope  to  speedy  action,  various 
resolutions  creating  a  special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  In  the 
resolution  which  I  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers have  introduced,  Yugoslavia  is  listed 
as  a  captive  nation  and  most  appro- 
priately so,  since  we  realize  the  people 
of  that  unfortunate  country  are  devoted 
to  their  freedom,  are  captives  of  com- 
munism and.  that  despite  oflBcial  denials, 
the  communism  of  Tito  and  the  com- 
munism of  the  Kremlin  are  one  basic 
operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat  that  the 
observance  of  the  Serbian  national  holi- 
day and  the  continued  display  of  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  the  Serbian - 
American  leaders,  and  our  realization 
that  all  the  other  American  groups  work- 
ing to  preserve  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
their  own  oppressed  homelands,  join  in 
urging  that  the  Congress,  in  pausing  to 
note  this  day  in  history,  reaffirm  the 
need  for  the  continuing  expose  and  con- 
demnation of  Communist  colonialization 
and  nnperialism.  This  is  necessary  so 
that  we  may  recapture  the  initiative  in 
the  cold  war  and  produce  the  circum- 
stances whereby  the  brave  Serbian  peo- 
ple and  the  other  unfortunate  victims 
of  communism  will  once  again  share  the 
priceless  heritage  of  freedom. 


EXTENDING  SOIL  BANK 
CONTRACTS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  BREEorNc]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ex- 
tend the  present  soil  bank  contracts, 
which  will  begin  expiring  this  year  and 
continue  to  expire  on  through  the  year 
1969. 

Unless  something  is  done,  the  land 
covered  by  expiring  contracts  will  be  put 
into  production,  and  this  will  add  to  the 
problem  of  surplus  production  now  be- 
setting agriculture. 

I  woirid  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  my  bill 
covers  all  soil  bank  contracts,  except 
those  for  the  establishment  of  tree  cov- 
ers. A  number  of  farmers  in  my  district 
have  discussed  with  me  the  expiration  of 
these  contracts  and  what  they  are  to  do 
with  the  land  upon  the  termination  of 
same.  It  seems  only  fair  to  me  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  be  cov- 
ered in  a  soil  bank  program  for  the  time 
being  or  until  we  are  able  to  work  out  our 


surplus  problems  and  will  need  land  to 
be  brought  back  into  production. 

Unless  Congress  takes  affirmative  ac- 
tion at  this  session,  there  will  be  land 
coming  back  into  production  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  pow- 
erless to  act. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SCHOL.'\RSHIPS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4351, 
which  I  feel  should  be  incorporated  m 
H.R.  6774,  the  administration  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  What  my  bill  proposes  is  a 
Federal  scholarship  program  essentially 
the  same  as  the  .scholarship  programs 
originally  contained  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  bills,  as  reported,  back  in 
1958. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  adding  an  addi- 
tional title  which  would  authorize  $17.5 
million  annually  to  provide  for  national 
defense  scholarship  of  $500,  with  an 
additional  amount  up  to  $500  for  those 
in  need  of  such  additional  funds  to  con- 
tinue their  education  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  the  exact  amount  t-o  be 
determined  by  the  extent  of  the  student's 
need.  In  1958  it  was  estimated  that 
such  a  program  would  lead  to  average 
stipends  of  .S750.  If  this  coveraRC  of 
$750  is  applied  to  the  overall  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $17.5  million  in  my  bill  it 
would  provide  23,000  .scholarships  an- 
nually. 

First  time  awards  would  be  made  each 
year  for  4  years,  with  $17.5  million  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  annually  for 
this  purpose.  In  addition,  the  scholar- 
ships would  be  for  4  years  or  such  longer 
period  as  is  normally  required  to  com- 
plete the  undergraduate  curriculum 
which  the  recipient  is  pursuin??,  as  in 
some  engineering  courses.  Such  funds 
as  are  necessary  are  authorized  for  tiiose 
additional  years  of  the  scholarships. 

The  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  by 
State  commissions  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
jective tests  and  other  measures  of  ap- 
titude and  ability  to  pursue  successfully 
a  college  curriculum,  with  special  con- 
sideration to  be  given  to  those  with  su- 
perior capacity  or  preparation  in  science, 
mathematics,  or  a  modern  foreit^n  lan- 
guage. Funds  are  to  be  distributed  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
college-age  population,  ages  18  to  21. 

All  of  the  above  provisions,  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  are  essentially  identical 
to  the  scholarship  provisions  in  S.  4237 
and  HJl.  13247  as  reported  by  their  re- 
spective committees  in  1958 — the  bills 
which  became  Public  Law  85-864,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
I  felt  at  that  time  that  these  provisions 
were  urgently  needed,  and  that  it  was 
a  grave  mistake  to  remove  them  from 
the  bill  as  a  result  of  floor  action.     I 


feel  that  today  the  need  is  even  greater, 
and  that  the  provisions  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  law  now,  3  years  later. 

Dui-ing  the  hearings  held  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  administration's  scholar- 
ship bill,  speaker  after  speaker  testified 
to  the  need  for  scholarships:  to  en- 
courage the  estimated  150,000  youths  of 
outstanding  ability  annually  who  fail  to 
continue  their  education,  to  assist  those 
youths  so  financially  handicapped  that 
even  loans  are  out  of  the  question,  and 
just  to  show  Federal  recognition  of  aca- 
demic excellence.  Both  the  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations  have  rec- 
ommended scholarships,  and  I  feel  it 
IS  time  that  we  enact  legislation  to 
provide  them. 

I  also  feel  strongly  that  such  a  pro- 
gram should  be  made  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  We  have 
had  abundant  evidence  in  the  field  of 
education  alone  of  the  evils  of  enacting 
a  variety  of  bills  aimed  at  the  same  end 
but  not  in  one  coherent  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  not  administered  efficiently 
by  one  office.  The  Federal  graduate  fel- 
lowship programs  are  so  proliferated 
that  it  has  been  wryly  surmised  that  no 
one  in  the  Federal  Government  sees  their 
overall  scope,  the  areas  of  duplication,  or 
the  areas  of  need.  The  educational  ex- 
cliange  programs  have  had  the  same 
problem,  and  now  Senator  Fulbright  is 
proposing  legislation  to  unite  the  major 
prot;rams  into  one  coherent  piece  of 
le'-uslation. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  allow  this 
proliferation  to  happen  if  we  can  help 
it.  A  Federal  scholarship  program 
would  have  aims,  purposes,  and  methods 
very  similar  to  other  programs  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  and  I 
feel  should  be  a  part  of  this  law. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

Mr,  George  P.  Miller,  for  5  minutes 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Hemphill  for  1  hour  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Machrowicz. 

Mr.  RousH. 

Mr.  Laird  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  on  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Lesinski. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Kilgore. 

Mr.  Hemphill. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 
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'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dehwinski)  and  to  include 
t  .X t  raneous  matter ;  > 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr   Dooley. 

Mr    Mathias. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Ft'LTON  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Rills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rul?,  referred  as 
follows : 

S  857  An  Act  to  pronde  for  the  estab- 
Ushnient  of  C<i|>e  Cod  Nationai  Se.wshore.  to 
the  Committee  ou  Interior  and  IosuIat 
.Affairs 

S.  1725  An  net  to  permit  the  e<tabh.':h- 
ment  of  through  sen'.ce  and  Joint  rates  for 
carriers  serving  Alaska  or  H.xwail  axid  the 
other  suites  and  to  estAbilsh  a  Joint  board 
to  review  such  rates:  to  the  Coniniittee  on 
liitcrstato  and  Foreign  C->n:mcrce. 


ENROLLEX)  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  wl.ich  were  thercuixjn 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  4500.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  heirs  of 
.Anthony  Bo\irbnnnnis  approximately  thlrty- 
si.x  one-hundri-xltl-.s  acre  of  land  in  Potta- 
i*-atc->mle  County.  Okla  . 

H  R  4913  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
.^ugu.st  7.  1946.  relating  U)  the  District  of 
Columbia  hospital  center  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for  the  piirpKDses  of  that  act:  and 

H  R.  7712  An  act  nrtking  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fis<al  year  ending  June 
30    1961.  and  for  other  purjxases. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRE.SIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Admmi.st ration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  Hou.^e  of  tlie  folio  wine  title: 

H  R  6713  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
rplating  to  Federal-aid  highways  to  make 
certain  adjustmer.'?  '.n  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way progritm,  and  for  other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly '  at  6  o'clock  ard  39  minutes  p.m.i. 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  June  29.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1075.  A  letter  from  t!ie  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  military  assist- 
ance program  for  Spain,  as  administered  by 
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the  Military  Aaslstance  Adrtsory  Group  to 
Spain;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

107«.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  relative  to  determination*  re- 
lating to  construction  pajinents  due  the 
United  State^s  for  the  period  1963  through 
1967  from  the  We'.lton-Mohawk  Irngauon 
and  Drainage  District.  Wellton-Mohawk  di- 
vision, Gila  pro'ect.  Arizona,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-308:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1077  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  administration  of  th.e  Subversive 
Activities  Control  .^ct  of  1930.  pursuant  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  .^ct  of  1950, 
::s  amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Ur.-.\mer- 
Ican  .Activities. 

1078.  A  letter  fr>^m  the  Secretary  of  the 
-Army.  tra:ismitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31,  1961.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  report  on  Cache  River.  111.. 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works.  U  S  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  March  4.  1950,  and 
June  27,  1950.  It  Is  also  In  full  response  to 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
Julv  26.  1951;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1079  A  letter  from,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  our  examination  of  the  economic 
and  technical  assistance  prc»grajn  for  tran  as 
administered  by  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  dCAi  of  the  r>epart- 
ment  of  State  under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1956  through  1  >60:  to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operations 

1080.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Se-retary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  dn\ 't  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authfiri-'^e  the 
Secret.irles  of  the  military  departments  to 
make  emergency  payments  to  persons  who 
are  Injured  or  whose  property  Is  damaged  as 
a  result  of  aircraft  or  missile  accidents,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  cf 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  363.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  225  Joint  lesolu- 
tion  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  compact  and  t^^  enter 
into  such  compact  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  related  purp<:>ses:  w:thout 
amendment  iRept.  No.  603 1 .  Referied  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Commit t?e  on 
House  Administration.  S  1644.  An  .^ct  to 
provide  for  the  indexing  and  microfilming 
of  certain  records  of  the  Russian  Orthtxlox 
Greek  Catholic  Church  in  Alaska  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Library  of  Congre.ss;  with 
iunendmeiit  i  Rept  No.  608  i  .  Referred  to  the 
Ctjmniittt-e  of  the  Whole  Hi-U^e  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Conimitti'e  on 
H.iuse  Admlnistr.ition  HR  46.59  A  hill 
to  establish  a  National  Armed  Forces  Museum 
Advisory  Board  of  the  .Smithsonian  Institti- 
tlon,  to  authorize  expansion  of  the  Smitii- 
sonian  Institution's  facilities  for  portiaylnc 
the  contributions  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No  609),  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.   JONES    Of    Missouri:    Committee    on 

House  Administration.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 39a.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  of  Marcli  25.  l»5».  relating  to  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  office  equipment  for 
the  uae  of  Members,  oftcera.  and  oonunittees 
of  the  House  cf  Representative*  to  provide 
that  Members  hanng  constituencies  of  600.- 
000  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  $bO0 
worth  of  equipment;  to  increase  tlie  number 
cf  electric  typewntera  wtilch  mar  be  ftir- 
nished  Members;  and  for  otiier  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  610).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

^L'  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R  6027.  A  bra  to  Improve  benefits  under 
the  C'ld-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance procrr.m  by  increfising  tiie  minimum 
benefits  and  aged  widows  benefits  and  by 
making  additional  persons  ellfrible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses \  Rept   No  61 1 1 .    Ordered  to  be  pruited. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLimONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  i-eference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  M.'kcGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HR.2111.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
Benjamin  Schoenfeld;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  6041.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr    LANE     Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
Hit     4369.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Henry 
James    Taylor;    without    amendment    (Rept.,,, 
No.  603).    Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  PETERSON;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  5321  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
.American  President  Lines.  Ltd..  NUto  Shosen 
Co  .  Ltd..  and  K.oulnk.llJke  Java-Chlna-Pake- 
vaart  Lijueu  N  V.  (Royal  Interocean  Linesi. 
without  amendment  iRept  No  606).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6103.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  Stella 
Reorganized  Schools  R  I,  Missouri;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  607) ,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Heuse. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLLHTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  xXll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  ref eiTed  as  follows : 

By  Mr    BAILEY: 
H  R  7904    A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
National    Defense    Education    Act,    and    for 
other  purposes:  to  tiie  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By  Mr  ADDABBO: 
H  R  7905.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  Improved 
system  of  longevity  steps  for  postal  field 
service  employees,  and  f  ■'r  other  purpo.'ies. 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr    BREEDING: 
H  R  7906    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Siecretary 
of  Agrlc'ilture  to  extend  conservation  reserve 
contracts;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  LINDSAY: 
HR  7907  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
txtetid  its  duration  for  a  period  of  5  years; 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Educ:ition  and  Labor 

By  Mr  RYAN: 
II  H  7908  A  bill  to  amend  t.t;e  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  eflective  prix;edures  for 
the  relocation  of  individuals,  families,  and 
business   concerns   from   the   area  of   urban 
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renewal  projects:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cxirrency. 

H.R.  7909.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  individ- 
uals, families,  and  business  concerns  dis- 
placed by  an  \arban  renewal  project  shall 
have  a  priority  of  opportunity  to  relocate  In 
the  project  area  after  Its  redevelopment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H  R.  7910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  grant  non- 
quota status  to  certain  alien  orphans 
adopted  or  to  be  adopted  by  U.S.  citizens; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  7911.  A  bill  to  unify  apportionment  of 
liability  In  cases  of  collision  between  ves- 
sels, and  related  casualties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7912.  A  bill  to  limit  the  liability  of 
shipowners,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  7913.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  bring  the  number  of  cadets 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  up  to  full  strength;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCHERER: 

H.R.  7914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  individuals  shall  be  Inel- 
igible for  any  right,  privilege,  or  benefit  un- 
der any  law  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.R.  7915.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  programs,  or 
other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.   ASPINALL   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  7916.  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  7917.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  require 
proof  of  settlement  of  State  and  local  tax 
claims  as  a  condition  to  transferring  a  cer- 
tificate or  permit  Issued  to  a  carrier  by  motor 
vehicle  under  the  provisions  of  such  part; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LATTA : 

H.R.  7918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  such  nations  at  prices  less  than 
those  prices  available  to  American  con- 
sumers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  364.  Resolution  to  authorize  an  in- 
vestigation for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  public  interest  would  be  served 
by  modifying  or  discontinuing  the  sugar  pro- 
gram conducted  under  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  365.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  364; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  appropriate  such  amount  as 


It  may  deem  necessary  to  the  U.S.  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  the 
purpose  of  cultural  and  historical  restora- 
tion and  preservation,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  7919.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Dragone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KILGORE: 
H.R.  7920.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Federico 
Gonzales  Rcdriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  7921.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Marcelita  Lopez  Kabayao  Mortensen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  7922    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Dora 
Llpshutz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  7923    A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  land  patents  to  certain 
persons;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aff.ilrs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  7924.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Fred   J. 
Sear;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.  Res.  366.  Resolution      to      congratulate 
John  Carroll  University  on  the  occasion  of 
the  75th  a-nnlversary  of  Its  founding,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 

Weiim-sday,  JiNE  28,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  i;race  and  glory,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  radiance  of  Thy  truth  which  no 
denial  can  ever  put  out.  Across  our 
shadowed  earth,  send  out  Thy  light  and 
Thy  truth;  let  them  lead  u.s;  let  them 
bring  us  to  Thy  holy  hill.  Increa.se  in  us 
the  moral  passion  which  shares  Thy 
righteous  indignation  with  all  that 
makes  or  loves  a  lie. 

Cleanse  our  own  hearts;  cast  out  the 
defilements  we  have  cherished  in  our 
own  lives,  which  should  be  the  channels 
of  Thy  will. 

Bewildered  by  the  world's  confusion, 
we  are  tempted  to  lose  certitude,  sta- 
bility, and  self-control.  Too  often  our 
own  distraught  spirits  but  mirror  the  an- 
gry emotions  of  a  violent  time.  Know- 
ing how  insufficient  we  are  of  ourselves 
for  these  terriffic  days,  send  us  forth 
strengthened  with  Thy  might  to  front 
tasks  that  tax  our  utmost,  with  the  glad 
assurance  "He  restoreth  my  soul." 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimou;;  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
June  27,  1!)61,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  106)  trans- 
ferring the  management  of  the  Senate 
Restaurants  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  for  other  purposes. 


LIAHTATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  013  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  busine.ss. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Paul  J.  Kilday, 
of  Texas,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
Will  be  stated. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
famation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore   laid 

before  the  Senate  t.ie  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Emebgkmcy    Payments    to    Certain    Persons 
SuFFtaiNC  Injury  oii  Property  Damage  as 
A  Result  or  Aircrajt  o«  Missile  AccmcNTs 
A   letter   from    the   .\sslstant   Secretary   of 
tlxe  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  to  make  emer- 
gency payments  to  persons  who  are  Injured  or 
whose  property  Is  dam.iped  as  a  result  of  air- 
craft or  missile  accident*,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>oses  (With  an  accomj:)anying  paper  1 ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Administration  of  Subversu'e 

AcTivmES  Co.NTaoL  Act  of  1950 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
iiciminlstration  of  tht  Subversive  Activities 
funtrol  Act  of  1950.  dated  June  1,  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  reix)rt ) ;  to  the  Com- 
n\jttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the   PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations ; 

"House    Concurhent    Resolution    86 

"Whereas  the  United  States,  through  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  1071:3,  dated  June  5,  1957, 
directed  the  Secretary  uf  Defen.s€  not  only 
to  encourage  the  development  cif  an  effec- 
tive Ryukyuan  Govenimeut  based  on  demo- 
cratic principles,  but  aLbu  to  Improve  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  the  Ryukyuan 
people  through  promotion  of  their  economic 
and  cultural  advaiiceraent;    und 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Civil  Administration  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  v;as  e.stablished  pursu- 
ant to  said  Executive  order;  and 

"Wherea.s  the  Ryu<yu  G(nernment  has 
operated  within  the  framework  as  estab- 
lished by  the  US.  CivU  Administration  of 
the  Ryukyu  I.slands;  and 

"Whereas  the  cultural  restoration  and 
jircservatlon  committei?  of  die  department  of 
education  of  the  Ryukyu  Government  has 
proposed ; 

"(a)  To  erect  a  must  um  In  which  to  house 
cultural  and  historici.l  artifacts,  the  pre- 
servation of  which  wil  save  for  posterity,  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  all  available 
relics,  paintings,  art  objects,  literary  works, 
and  other  objects  which  attest  to  the  rich 
cultural  heritage  and  the  proud  historical 
riches  of  the  Ryuku  pccpic;   and 

"(b)  To  reconstruct  certain  shrines  and 
castles  which  bear  witress  to  the  significance 
of  the  Ryukyu's  historical  past;  and 

"Whereas  many  prio^less  relics,  paintings, 
arts,  literary  works,  and  historical  shrines 
and  castles  have  beea  devastated  or  de- 
stroyed by  bombs  during  World  War  II,   and 

"Whereas  so  little  is  known  of  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  Hyukyu  Islands  that 
what.ever  can  t)e  preserved  will  be  truly 
priceless;  and 

"Whereas  the  preserx  ation  of  the  remnants 
(>f  the  previous  eras  of  the  Ryukyu  society 
will  aid  the  economy  of  tiie  Ryuku  Gov- 
ernment as  a  tourist  alUactlon,  and 

"Whereas  at  the  present,  the  Ryuku 
Goveriunent    is   in    no   financial   position   to 


appropriate  the  necesBary  fundi  to  effectu- 
ate the  aforementioned  proposals;  and 

"Whereas  assistance  given  by  the  VS. 
Government  to  the  Ryuku  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  culttiral 
advancement  will  be  In  keeping  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  ExecuUve  Order  No.  10713;  and 

"Whereas  such  assistance  by  the  U.S. 
Government  will  not  only  be  a  noble  ges- 
ture to  the  Ryukyu  C3overninent  but  wUl 
also  be  a  showing  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  interested  and 
does  encourage  the  preservation  of  peace 
through  nonmllltary  assistance;  and 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Civil  Administration 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  has  worked  together 
with  the  Government  of  Ryukyu  Islands  in 
attaining  the  objectives  set  forth  in  said 
Executive  order  and  can  also  work  together 
10  restore  and  preserve  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  the  Islands:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Renolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 0/  the  First  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
liauaii.  general  session  of  1961  (the  Senate 
concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  be  requested  to  appropriate  such 
amount  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  the 
U.S.  Civil  Administration  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  for  the  purpose  of  cultural  and  his- 
torical restoration  and  preservation;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  cop- 
ies of  tills  concurrent  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  US  Congress,  to  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  to  the 
U.S  Civil  Administration  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  to  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong.  Senator 
Orfn  E   Long,  and  Representative  Daniel  K. 

INOUYE." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wo-^en's  Dem- 
ocratic Club  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relating  to 
Federal  aid  to  education,  etc;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


RESOLUTION  OP  NEW  YORK  STATE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
BOARDS,  INC. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
57th  Annual  Convention  of  the  New- 
York  State  Association  of  Real  &;tate 
Boards.  Inc. 

This  resolution  opposes  the  President's 
proix)sal  that  Congress  revise  the  tax 
rate  and  tax  treatment  on  capital  gains 
realized  from  the  sale  of  depreciable 
property.  Although  the  President's  tax 
message  is  still  pending  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  am  sure  that 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  will 
t^ive  this  resolution  their  attention  when 
and  if  tax  legislation  including  this  pro- 
vision is  passed  by  the  House  and 
referred  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rfsolittion  o^f  Capital  Gains  Treatment  for 
Real  Estate  Sales  bt  New  York  State 
AssociATio.N  OF  Real  Estate  Boards 

Whereas  a  Presidential  proposal  to  the 
Congress  would  change  the  tax  rate  on  capi- 
tal gains  realized  from  the  sale  of  depreciable 
real  property  to  the  extent  of  prior  deprecia- 
tion allowances,  and  tax  the  said  prior 
depreciation  allowances  as  ordinary  income 
In  the  year  of  a  sale;   and 

Whereas  the  New  York  State  Association 
of    Real    Estate    Boards    assembled    In    con- 


vention came  to  the  conclusion  after  exten- 
sive study,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  reject  any  legislation 
which  would  give  effect  to  the  President's 
proposal  for  the  following  reasons. 

1  The  proposal  would  make  the  sale  of 
real  property  on  which  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial depreciation  taken  in  past  years  a 
practical  impossibility  and  thereby  Impair 
the  ready  sale  of  investment  properties. 

2.  The  proposal  would  discourage  the 
Initiation  of  new  real  property  Investment 
and  construction  and  divert  funds  from  this 
vital  segment  of  the  economy. 

3.  Tlae  proposal  would  decrease  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  building  materials  and  all 
allied  indtistry  and  curtail  employment  In 
ail  construction  industries. 

4.  The  proposal  would  unfairly  tax  present 
accumulated  depreciation  at  higher  income 
tax  rates  than  the  rates  In  effect  In  the  years 
in  which  the  depreciation  was  originally 
taken. 

5.  The  proposal  would  discourage  the 
volume  of  real  estate  sales  subject  to  tax, 
thereby  drastically  reducing  the  total  Fed- 
eral tax  revenue,  and  the  tax  revenue  of 
States   and   municipalities. 

6.  This  proposal,  by  discouraging  private 
enterprise,  would  make  it  obligatory  for 
tlie  P'ederal  Government  to  engage  in  all 
tjpes  of  real  property  construction  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  the  preamble  hereof,  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  R'?al  Estate  Boards  assembled 
in  convention  June  11-14,  1961,  respectfully 
request  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reject  any  legislation  which  would 
substitute  a  regular  income  tax  for  a  capital 
gains  tax  to  the  extent  of  any  prior  de- 
preciation allowance,  and  that  the  present 
law  m  reg;\rd  to  capital  gains  treatment  for 
real  estate  sales  be  continued  in  full  force 
;.nd   effect. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  repowLs  of  c<jmmittees 
v.ere  submitted. 

By  Mr.  McCLE::.LAN.  from  the  Committee 
on    Government    Operations,   favorably: 

S  Res  143  Resolution  opposing  Eleorganl- 
zatioii  Plan  No  3  of  1961  (Rept.  No.  477); 
and 

6.  Eies.  147.  Resolution  opposing  Beorganl- 
z.ation  Plan  No.  4  of  1961    iRept.  No.  478). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S  660.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  utiliEe  funds  received  from 
State  and  local  governments  and  pirivaie  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  for  special 
meteorological  services    (Rept.  No.  479  1 . 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  araendmentfi: 

H  R.  4591.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1962.  the  suspension  erf 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  otho-  pur- 
poses !  Rept  No.  480  ( . 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment : 

H  R.  1258  An  act  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  increased 
benefits  in  case  of  disabling  injuries,  and 
1  )r  other  purposes   jRept.  No.  481). 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCL'MENT 
A  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
•STUDY  MISSION  TO  EASTERN 
<  AMERICAN)  SAMOA'— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMTTTEE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
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reported  an  original  resolution  fS.  Res. 
169)  to  print  as  a  Senate  document  a 
committee  print  of  a  "Study  Mission  to 
Eastern  (American)  Sam.oa,"  which,  un- 
der the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Re'iolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document  the  commit- 
tee print,  with  appropriate  foreword,  en- 
titled "Study  Mission  to  Eastern  (American) 
Siimoa"  (report  by  Senators  Oren'  E  Long,  of 
Hawaii,  and  Ernest  Grueninc,  of  Alaska), 
l.ssued  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  during  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, first  session. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
secnnd  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  ELLENDER    (by  request): 

S.  2158.  A   bill   to   amend   the  act   relating 
to  the  Importation  of  adult  honey  bees;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request)  : 

S.2159.  A  bill  to  authorize  reimbursement 
to  owners  and  tenants  of  certain  lands  or 
interests  therein  acquired  by  the  United 
States  for  certain  moving  expenses  and  losses 
and  damages,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2160.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relative  to  the 
general  supply  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  : 

5.2161.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  actions  for  declara- 
tory judgments  to  determine  the  authority 
of  congressional  committees  to  require  the 
production  of  official  records  of  State  or  local 
governmental  authorities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By   Mr.   SALTONSTALL: 

5.2162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Wlnthrop.  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL    (by  request): 

8. 2163.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Saifook 
Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota, 

Mr.  Metcalf.  and  Mrs.  Nex^berger)  : 

S.  2164.  A   bill   to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the   Interior  to  cooperate  with   the  First 

World  Conference  on  National  Parks,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By    Mr.   CLARK: 
S.  2165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  L.  Dun- 
lop;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   DIRKSEN: 
S.  2166.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  certain  civic  organizations;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
8.2167.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Aniela 
Wojtowlcz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

CORRECTION   IN    ENROLLMENT    OF 
S.   1922,  HOUSING  ACT  OF   1961 

Mr.  SPA:RKMAN  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  30 1  to  make 
a  correction  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  1322, 
the  Hoasin;^  Act  of  1961,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

'See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Sp.^RKM.^N.  which  appears  under  a  .sepa- 
rate headir.g.) 


RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A   COMMITTEE    PRINT    ENTITLED 
•STUDY     MISSION     TO     EASTERN 
•  AMERICAN'    SAMOA' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.-^ular  Affairs, 
reported  an  original  re.'iolution  'S.  Res. 
169)  to  print  as  a  Senate  doctmient  a 
committee  print  of  a  "Study  Mission  to 
Eastern  ' American)  Samoa,"  which  wa.s 
referred  to  Che  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  piinted  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Hawaii,  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 


REIMBURSEMENT  TO  OWNERS  AND 
TENANTS  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  reirr.bursement 
to  owners  and  tenants  of  certain  lands 
or  interests  therein  acquired  by  the 
United  Stites  for  certain  moving  ex- 
penses anc;  losses  and  damages,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  a,s  a  part  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  1961. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration under  date  of  June  13,  1961, 
which  setf  fortli  a  statement  of  justifi- 
cation for  this  proposal,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  >.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  witliout  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2159)  to  authorize  reim- 
bursement to  owners  and  tenants  of  cer- 
tain landj.  or  interests  therein  acquired 
by  the  United  States  for  certain  moving 
expenses  and  losses  and  damages,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan, by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan is  as  follows: 

General  SERVirE.s  AnMiNisrEATiON, 

Washington.  DC,  June  13,  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B,  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington..  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  trans- 
mitted   herewith,    for    referral    to    the    ap- 


propriate committee,  a  draft  bill  prepared 
by  tlie  General  Services  Administration,  "To 
authorize  reimbursement  to  owners  and 
tenants  of  certain  land.s  or  Interests  therein 
.acquired  by  the  United  SUttes  for  certain 
moving  expenses  and  losses  and  damages, 
and  for  other  purpose.^;  " 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Generiil  Services  Administra- 
tion for  1961. 

Prior  to  September  28.  1951.  the  cost  of 
moving  owners  and  tenants  from  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government  waa  not 
reimbursable  becaxi.sc  such  moving  was  de- 
termined to  be  a  "consequential"  cost  and 
not  compensr-ible  under  existing  law.  Sec- 
tion 501ib)  of  the  act  of  September  28.  1951 
(65  Stat.  364),  authorized  the  Secretaries  of 
tlie  mlUtjry  departments  to  reimburse  land- 
owners and  tenants  for  moving  expenses  in 
connection  with  lands  acquired  for  specific 
military  projects.  Section  401(b)  of  the  act 
of  July  14.  1952  (66  Stat.  624-625).  broad- 
ened the  authority  of  military  departments 
to  make  such  reimbursement  for  all  of  their 
public  works  projects.  There  acts  provide 
for  reimbursement  to  owners  and  tenants  of 
land  accjuired  for  such  projects  for  expenses 
and  other  losses  and  damages  Incurred  In 
the  process  and  as  a  direct  result  of  moving 
themselves  and  their  families  and  posses- 
sions bcca\ise  of  such  acquisition  of  land; 
that  such  reimbursement  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to,  but  not  in  duplication  of.  any  pay- 
mon's  in  rf^pect  of  such  acquisitions  as  may 
be  otherwise  authorized  by  law;  that  such 
reimbursement  shall  not  exceed  25  perceiu 
of  the  fair  value  of  the  parcel  of  land  being 
acquired:  and  that  applications  for  such 
reimbursement  must  be  tiled  within  a  period 
of  1  year  following  the  date  of  the  acquisi- 
tion. The  act  of  Septem.ber  21.  1959  (73 
Stat.  589).  amended  the  foregoing  1952  act 
to  provide  that  applications  may  t>e  filed 
either  1  year  from  the  date  of  acquisition  or 
within  1  year  following  the  date  that  the 
jiroper^y  Is  vncated  by  the  applicant,  which- 
ever date  Is  later 

An  act  of  M.iy  29.  1958  (72  Stat  152). 
granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  au- 
thority .similar  to  that  granted  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  In  con- 
nection with  the  acquLsltlon  of  lands  for 
the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  developments  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  including  water 
coiLtervatlon,  other  water  developments,  and 
(iMier  {uioUc  works  projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Rrclamation. 

Under  existing  statutory  authority  avail- 
able to  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  to  executive  agencies  other  than  those 
referred  to  above,  the  owners  or  tenants  ot 
land  or  Interests  therein  may  be  paid  only 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  i)roperty  ac- 
f; :;irofl:  and  expenses  and  losses  and  damages 
l::rurrcd  by  the  owners  and  tenants  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  moving  themselves,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  posser:sions  are  not  compensable. 
The  legislation  described  above  is  Indica- 
tive of  the  growing  concern  (jf  Congress  that 
owners  and  t*nant.s  of  land  and  Interest.s 
therein  be  compensated  when  their  prop- 
erty Is  acquired  for  public  use,  by  establish- 
ing a  new  category  of  compensable  expenses 
and  damages.  Tlic  necessity  for  Govern- 
mrnt-T^ide  legislation  on  the  subject  and 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  in  connection 
therewith  are  Indicated  by  Representative 
Tf.llfr  in  his  remarks  at  pages  A275-278  of 
the  Congp.es.sional  Record  for  January  15. 
1958.  Further  dLscussion  of  the  need  for 
general  legislation  of  this  nature  is  found 
In  Senate  Report  No  1374.  86th  Congress.  2d 
session,  which  :icccmpanicd  S  2583,  a  bill 
similar  to  the  present  proposal.  In  propos- 
ing this  legislation,  we  recognize  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  more  equitable  treatment 
of  landowners  and  tenants  and  from  the 
favorable    effect   of    such   legislation    In   the 
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relationships  between  the   Government  and 
the  public  in  general. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  proposed  by 
OSA  and  enclosed  herewith  Is  similar  to  the 
authority  granted  to  the  military  depart- 
ments and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  foregoing  statutes.  The  reimburse- 
ment of  moving  expenses  under  the  proposed 
legislation  la  limited  to  acquisitions  of  land 
or  niterests  therein  for  Federal  use:  it  would 
nut  apply  to  former  owner.s  or  tenants  of 
property  acquired  by  the  Go'-ernnient  as  the 
result  of  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  held 
by  the  Government  or  to  sucli  owners  or 
tenants  where  the  property  is  subject  to  a 
mortgage  held  by  the  Government  and  the 
owner-mortgagor  conveys  title  to  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Governrr.ent  in  lievi  of  a  fore- 
closure. While  It  is  Impossible  to  foresee 
every  Item  that  may  be  compensable  under 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  follo'.ving  are 
examples  considered  by  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
to  be  typical  items  of  reimbursable  expenses. 
lossg&.^Aorf'damages  (par  12(  ai .  Engineering 
..Manual  405-1   699.  dated  Oct.  27,  1958)  : 

"Expenses:  Transp  jrtalion  costs;  costs  of 
removing  and  crating  pos.sesslons;  cost  of 
advertising  for  trar sportntlon  or  crating; 
costs  of  storage  pending  moving;  insurance 
premiums  for  protection  oi  possessions  while 
in  storage  or  being  moved;  labor  performed 
by  owner  or  tenant  ::i  accomplishing  move; 
costs  of  reinstalling  machinery,  equipment, 
etc;  costs  of  inoculation  of  livestock,  if 
required,  prior  to  entrance  of  livestock  Into 
a  county  or  State;  short  term  loan  charges 
to  defray  moving  exp-enses  only;  and  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  In  obtaining  new  site  or 
land,  such  as  expenditure  for  title  search, 
appraisal,  survey,  or  settlement  (not  includ- 
ing any  part  of  the  purchase  price  for  the 
new  site  or  any  expenditure  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  the  value  or  utility  of  the  new- 
site);  taxes  Incident  to  expense.s  incurred  In 
moving; 

"Losses:  Time  los:  from  employment  by 
owner  or  tenant  bee  i use  of  moving  mot  in- 
cluding labor  perlormed  to  accomplish 
move);  property  lost  or  stolen  in  the  process 
of  moving;    death  of   or   injury   to  livestock; 

"Damages:  Unmsired  injuries  to  furniture 
or  equipment  " 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  lists  the  following 
as  typical  nonreimbursable  exp>enses,  losses, 
and  damages  ipar.  12(b).  Engineering  Man- 
ual 405-1-699.  dated  Oct    27,  1958)  : 

"Expenses:  Costs  of  conveying  land  to 
Government,  additional  expenses  Incurred 
because  of  living  In  a  new  location,  costs 
of  removing  salvage  material  reserved,  capi- 
tal Improvement  t.)  the  replacement  site; 

Losses:  Difference  between  amount  re- 
ceived from  Goveri  ment  for  property  and 
amount  paid  for  replacement  property,  in- 
terest on  loan  for  ))urohase  of  replacement 
property,  loss  due  to  duplication  of  interest. 
taxes,  etc..  loss  of  goodwill,  loss  of  profits, 
loss  of  trained  employees,  expenses  of  sales, 
and  losses  because  of  such  sales; 

"Damages:  Personal  injury  while  mo\ing 
or  preparing  to  mo\e   ' 

It  was  found  advisable  m  drafting  the 
proposed  legislation  to  depart  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  applicable  to  the  military 
departments  and  vo  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  respe:t  to  the  perioci  of  time 
within  which  application  for  moving  ex- 
penses can  be  made.  It  was  decided  to  pro- 
pose that  a  1-yea.-  perlixl  for  application 
should  begin  on  (a)  the  date  the  parcel 
of  land  or  interest  In  land  is  to  be  vacated 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Government 
or  pursuant  to  law,  including  an  order  of  a 
court,  or  (b)  the  date  the  parcel  is  actually 
vacated  whichever,  (a)  or  (b).  first  occurs, 
GSA's  experience  Is  that,  in  many  Instances, 
some  time  may  e:apse  after  the  date  on 
which  title  is  acquired  to  a  parcel  of  land 
for    the    construction    thereon    of    a    public 


building  and  the  date  on  which  construc- 
tion commences;  during  this  period  the 
property  may  be  leased  to  the  former  owner 
or  tenant  of  the  owner  to  provide  Interim 
Income  to  the  Government  to  offs«!t  the 
costs  to  the  Government  of  maintenance 
and  protection  of  the  property  during  such 
period  There  are  other  instances  where 
lands  have  been  acquired  by  purchase  and 
the  landowner  or  tenant  occupying  the  land, 
or  interest  therein,  has  been  notified  of  the 
Go\ei'nments  requirement  for  imirediate 
p.)ssession  but  the  occupant  has  hell  over 
without  color  of  right.  In  other  ins'.ances, 
it  h:^s  been  necessary  to  file  a  declr  ration 
of  taking  in  a  condemnation  proceeding  in 
order  to  give  the  Government  immediate 
possession  of  the  property;  but.  although 
the  court  orders  the  landowner  to  surrender 
possessloii  of  the  premises  on  a  particular 
date,  the  landow.'ier  may  refuse  to  stirrender 
pos.session  of  the  premises  on  the  date  fixed. 
In  such  situations  the  holdover-occupant 
sh  )uld  not  be  permitted  to  take  advantage 
of  his  own  delinquency  in  vacating  the 
preml.ses  by  having  the  1-year  period  begin 
on  the  date  he  actually  vacates  the  prop- 
erty On  the  other  hand.  If  the  occupant 
elects  to  vacate  the  premises  at  .some  time 
prior  to  the  date  he  Is  required  to  do  so, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  lurntsh 
an  itemized  statement  of  his  expenses  losses 
and  damages  within  1  year  from  the  c:ate  he 
actually  moves  from   the  premises. 

Although  GSA  is  primarily  concerned 
with  reimbursement  for  moving  expenses  in 
connection  with  projects  or  activities  under 
its  Jurisdiction,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
after  discussing  the  proposed  leglslatlcn  with 
other  executive  agencies,  has  decided  that 
such  legislation  Is  necessary  on  a  Govern- 
ment-wide basis  In  order  not  to  discriminate 
against  landowners  and  tenants  whos'?  lands 
are  acquired  by  other  executive  a^iencles. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  felt  advis-ible  to 
make  the  proposed  legislation  Inapplicable 
to  acquisitions  of  lands  or  interests  therein 
by  the  Tennessee  V'alley  Authority,  and  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  f  nd  Air 
Force  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
to  the  situations  referred  to  in  the  statutes 
referenced  in  section  4  of  the  draft  bill.  In- 
asmuch as  such  legislation  effectivelj  serves 
the  purposes  for  which  It  was  enacted.  It 
Is  not  necessary  similarly  to  exempt  from 
this  bill  the  acquisition  of  land  or  Interest 
therein  covered  by  section  106(f)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (4::  U.S.C. 
1456(f)).  which  provides  for  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  relocation  payments  made  by 
lcx;al  public  agencies,  as  defined  in  section 
103(h)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1349,  as 
amended  (42  U.SC.  1460(h)  ),  In  connection 
with  urban  renewal  projects,  since  such 
payments  are  not  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  Federal  use  ind  are 
outside  the  scope  of  this  draft  bill. 

In  order  that  landowners  and  tenants  re- 
ceive equal  treatment  by  all  executl\e  agen- 
cies, the  proposed  legislation  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  uniform  rules  and  regt.latlons. 
Since  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
has  the  responsibility  for  acquiring  real 
property  for  public  buildings  and  since,  ex- 
cept for  the  land  acquisitions  of  the  military 
departments  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior which  are  not  affected  by  the  proposed 
legislation.  GSA's  land  acquisitions  are  prob- 
ably greater  than  those  of  other  executive 
agencies,  the  proposed  legislation  vests  in  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  the  au- 
thority to  make  such  uniform  rules  vnd  reg- 
ulations as  he  finds  necessary  and  pioper  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  piovisions 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  fiscal  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  on  the  budgetary  require- 
ments of  each  executive  agency  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  paid  under  It  shall  in 
no  event  exceed  25  percent  of  the  fair  value 
of  any  parcel  of  land  or  Interest  in  land,  as 


determined  by  the  head  of  the  executive 
agency  concerned.  The  legislation  of  the 
military  departments  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  contains  a  similar  provision. 
We  are  informed  by  these  departments  that 
in  terms  of  their  overall  acquisitions  average 
payments  are  substantially  less  than  the 
maximum  25  percent  It  is  anticipated  that 
under  the  proposed  legislation  the  total 
amount  to  be  paid  for  moving  expenses  and 
losses  and  dama^es  will  be  greater  than  those 
of  the  military  departments  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  because  most  of  GSA's 
land  acqu.siiior.s  are  in  urban  areas  and  in- 
volve acquisition  of  lands  on  which  there  are 
buildings  with  many  tenants;  and.  if  the 
proposed  bill  is  enacted,  may  average  as  much 
as  10  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
real  property  acquired  by  GSA  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  On  this  assumption  and 
based  on  GSA's  current  building  program,  it 
is  est'mated  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  result  in  an  Increase  In  the  GSA  ap- 
propriation of  SI  million  in  the  first  ye.ar 
Because  of  ".he  different  types  of  land  ac- 
quired by  the  various  executive  agencies  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas,  coming  within 
the  authority  of  this  proposed  legislation,  it 
is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  eflJect  its  en- 
actment would  have  on  the  total  budgetary 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bill  is  recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advic^d  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  L   Moore. 

Administrator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL.  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949,  RELATING 
TO  GENERAL  SUPPLY  FUND 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  rela- 
tive to  the  general  supply  fund. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration under  date  of  June  19.  1961. 
which  sets  forth  a  statement  of  justifica- 
tion for  this  proposal,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2160)  to  amend  section  109 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  general  supply  fund,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McClellan.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClellan 
is  as  follows; 

General  SrRvicES  Administration. 

Washington.  DC    June  19  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  for 
vour  consideration  a  draft  of  a  bill  "to  amend 
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section  109  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  general  supply  fund." 

The  principal  purpose  of  thla  legislative 
proposal,  expressed  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  draft  bill.  Is  to  authorize  the  use 
of  the  general  supply  fund  to  pay  transporta- 
tion charges  for  supplies  to  the  ultimate 
point  of  distribution  from  which  the  supplies 
are  Issued  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  requisitioning  customer  agen- 
cies, and  to  permit  Inclusion  of  such  charges 
In  the  prices  paid  by  such  agencies.  Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  109  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  now  provides  for  payment  from  the 
fund  of  transportation  charges  only  "to  first 
storage  point,"  and,  correspondingly,  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  that  section  limits  Inclusion  In 
prices  to  customer  agencies  cf  transporta- 
tion cost  "to  first  storage  point." 

For  some  time  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration In  the  operation  of  its  stores  pro- 
gram has  designated  certain  of  Its  10  regions 
to  make  necessary  purchases  of  special  ma- 
terials on  a  volimie  basis.  These  regions  hold 
the  materials  In  their  own  warehouses,  or 
"pilot  depots,"  and  then  ship  them,  when 
demand  arises  from  customer  agencies  tn 
other  regions,  to  the  distributing  GSA  depots 
In  the  latter  regions  for  Issue  to  these  agen- 
cies. GSA  has  charged  the  entire  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  distributing  depot  to 
the  general  supply  fund,  and  has  included 
such  cost  in  the  billings  to  the  agencies. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  considered  the  propriety  of  this  prac- 
tice in  his  decision,  B-141251.  dated  April  11, 
1960  (copy  attached) .  After  noting  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  "first"  in  the  expression 
"first  storage  point,"  he  reached  the  follow- 
ing conclusion: 

"Accordingly  it  appears  to  be  doubtful 
whether  sections  109  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  were  Intended  or  could  be  construed 
to  authorize  practices  such  as  the  paying 
from  the  general  supply  fund  of  transporta- 
tion costs  from  pilot  depots  to  distributing 
depots  and  the  Inclusion  of  such  costs  in  the 
costs  passed  on  to  requisitioning  agencies." 

The  use  by  GSA  of  the  pilot  depots  and  the 
fiscal  procedure  employed  in  connection 
therewith,  as  hereinabove  outlined,  are  Justi- 
fied by  good  transportation  and  storage 
practices  and  result  in  maximum  economy 
for  the  Government  under  the  circum- 
stances. There  are  certain  kinds  of  equip- 
ment which  GSA  must  purchase  to  meet  tiie 
needs  of  particular  Government  agencies. 
In  many  instances,  there  are  insufficient  data 
available  to  GSA  concerning  the  timing  and 
amount  of  the  anticipated  demand  of  the 
agencies  for  Individual  Items.  This  lack  of 
Information  may  be  present  on  a  national 
or  a  regional  basis. 

GSA  has  purchase  facilities,  warehouses, 
and  distribution  points  in  each  of  Its  10 
regions.  Were  each  of  the  regions  separately 
to  purchase  and  stock  new  Items  for  the 
stores  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  agencies 
for  particular  types  of  equipment.  Inefficiency 
and  additional  expenses  would  result  because 
of  the  uncertain  customer  demand  In  the 
region.  Volume  purchasing  and  storing  for 
each  region  could  result  only  in  higher  prices, 
which  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
customer  agencies.  GSA  therefore  adopted 
the  aforementioned  technique  Involving 
temporary  storage  in  pilot  depots,  transfer  to 
distribution  points,  and  billing  to  agencies 
for  cost  of  all  transportation  to  such  points. 

The  Comptroller  General,  while  question- 
ing the  propriety  of  such  practices  under  a 
literal  reading  of  the  text  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  109,  has  recognized 
that  there  is  Jvistlflcatlon  for  them  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  and  has  Indicated 
that  he  would  not  oppose  their  being  sanc- 
tioned by  amendatory  legislation.  He  con- 
cluded his  decision  B-141251  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 


"The  practices,  however,  are  understood 
to  have  existed  for  some  time  on  a  limited 
basis  and  they  are  stated  to  result  in  the 
greatest  economies  for  the  Government 
under  the  circumstances,  having  been  Initi- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  reducing  transporta- 
tion between  storage  warehouses.  On  that 
basis,  we  agree  with  representatives  of  your 
administration  that  amending  legislation  is 
desirable  and  shall  raise  no  cbjectlon  to 
those  practices  with  the  understanding  that 
your  agency  will  make  timely  presentation 
of  the  matter  to  the  Congre:>s  with  a  view 
to  securing  clear  legislative  authority  there- 
for." 

The  pilot  depot  discussion  herct^ofore  pre- 
sented is  merely  lllu'Strative  of  the  tran.spor- 
tation  savings  and  Improvement  of  manage- 
ment practices  that  the  proposed  flexibinty 
in  the  general  supply  fund  authorization 
would  i>ernilt.  Under  sound  trans}X)rtatlon 
planning  and  practices,  l.irgc  procurements 
could  be  temporarily  stored  rind  then  re- 
shipped  in  smaller  amounts  t<T  diverse  points 
to  meet  ascertained  demands.  This  would 
result  In  savings  through  use  of  carload 
and  truckload  rates  as  against  those  for 
less  than  carload  and  less  than  truckload. 
the  development  of  storage  In  transit  freight 
savings  arrangements,  and  the  utilization  of 
economical  break-bulk  centers. 

The  total  shipping  costs  wiilch  will  be 
charged  to  the  general  supply  fund  under 
the  proposed  amendment  should  be  less  than 
at  present,  so  that  there  will  be  no  Increase 
in  supply  prices  to  consuming  .igencles.  In 
accordance  with  current  regulations,  redis- 
tribution of  Inventories  among  GS.^  regional 
depots,  where  economically  desirable,  will 
continue  to  be  charged  against  the  appro- 
priation, expenses,  supply  distribution 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  governing 
law  the  general  supply  fund  Is  subject  to  a 
special  annual  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  reports  annually  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  the  audit,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  on  the  status 
and  operation  of  the  fund  (sec.  109(e) ,  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949;  5  U.S.C.  630g(e)  )  . 

It  will  be  noted  that.  In  the  amendment 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  109  to  be  made 
by  subsection  (b)  of  the  draft  bill,  there  is 
deleted,  as  executed  and  therefore  no  longer 
necessary,  the  second  sentence  now  In  the 
subsection  stating  that,  until  July  1.  1950. 
prices  payable  by  requisitioning  agencies 
shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  law  and 
regulations  applicable  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  to  prices  fixed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply. 

The  draft  bill,  by  subsection  (c).  would 
repeal  subsection  (d)  of  section  109  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  That  subsection  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  deposit 
account,  as  a  part  of  the  general  supply 
fund,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  which  may  be  credited  with  applica- 
ble receipts  and  fimds  of  the  general  supply 
fund,  and  charged  with  payments  properly 
chargeable  to  the  fund.  The  subsection  Is 
now  obsolete  by  reason  of  Treasury  Depart- 
ment-General Accounting  Office  Joint  Regu- 
lation No.  4.  issued  June  30,  1953.  pursuant 
to  section  115  of  the  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  837.  31  USC  66c). 
Under  that  regulation  recording  of  receipts 
in  the  appropriation  and  fund  accounts  of 
the  Treasury  constitutes  the  official  ac- 
knowledgment of  receipt  (In  lieu  of  the 
former  transfer  and  counterwr»rrant  proce- 
dure). The  need  for  subsection  (d)  was 
thus  obviated. 

The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (d) 
of  the  draft  bill  Is  merely  perfecting  In  na- 
ture. It  would  substitute  the  term  "per- 
sonal property"  for  the  term  "supplies " 
wherever  the  latter  occurs  In  section  109 
This   amendment   would   be   in   conformity 


with  the  terminology  employed  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Policy  (sec.  2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949   and   generally  throughout   the  act. 

Since  the  proposed  legislation  would  sim- 
p!y  permit  continuation  of  present  practices, 
its  enactment  would  not  affect  the  budgetary 
refiutremTits  of  GSA. 

For  the  reasons  hereinbefore  given,  GSA 
rer'^)mmends  early  enactment  of  the  proposed 
bill. 

Hie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program,  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  6ubm..«;sion  of  this  draft  legislation  to 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Bernard  L.  Botttin, 
Acting  Administrator. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DECLARA- 
TORY JUDGMENTS  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.«?ident,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
that  would  permit  a  State  or  local  public 
offlcial  to  test  the  authority  of  a  con- 
gre.ssionaI  committee  before  which  he  is 
called  without  being  liable  for  prosecu- 
tion for  criminal  contempt.  My  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Keating],  is  cosponsoring  the 
bill. 

The  bill  permits  a  suit  for  declaratory 
judgment  in  certain  cases,  thus  allowing 
the  courts  to  decide  the  rights  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  without  requiring 
a  public  officer  to  stand  in  contempt  and 
to  ri.sk  jail  for  upholding  the  rights  of 
another  Government  authority. 

In  the  recent  contempt  of  Congress 
conviction  of  Austin  J.  Tobin,  executive 
director  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity on  June  16,  1961,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Luther  Youngdahl  expressed  concern 
that  there  is  no  way  to  test  a  committee's 
rights  to  demand  documents  when  the 
i.ssue  involves  a  conflict  between  Federal 
and  State  Governments. 

Tobin  was  convicted  for  refusing,  on 
instructions  of  the  Governors  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  to  produce  author- 
ity documents  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  His  conviction  is  now  pend- 
ing on  appeal. 

In  his  opinion,  Judge  Youngdahl 
stated: 

The  court  must  comment  on  the  way  In 
which  It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Tobin  and  the 
authority  to  challenge.  In  good  faith,  Con- 
gress' right  to  subpena  these  documents  to 
stand  In  contempt  and  be  liable  for  criminal 
prosecution.  During  the  House  debate  on 
the  contempt  citation,  the  committee  In- 
sorted  In  the  Congressional  Record  a  memo- 
randum purporting  to  show  that  declaratory 
Judgment  procedures  were  not  an  available 
meiins  for  procuring  Judicial  resolution  of 
the  basic  Issues  In  this  dispute  In  this  case. 
Although  this  question  is  not  before  the 
court.  It  does  feel  that  If  contempt  is.  in- 
deed, the  only  existing  method.  Congress 
should  consider  creating  a  method  of  allow- 
ing these  issues  to  be  settled  by  declaratory 
Judgment.  Even  though  it  may  be  consti- 
tutional to  put  a  man  to  guessing  how  a 
covirt  will  rule  on  difficult  questions  like 
those  raised  In  good  faith  In  this  suit,  what 
is  constitutional  Is  not  necessarily  most 
desirable.  Especially  where  the  contest  Is 
between  different  governmental  units,  the 
representative  of  one  unit  In  conflict  with 
another  should  not  have  to  risk  Jail  to  vin- 
dicate his  constituency's  rights.  Moreover, 
to  raise  these  Issues  in  the  context  of  a  con- 
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tempt  case  Is  to  fcrce  the  courts  to  decide 
many  questions  that  are  not  really  relevant 
to  the  underlying  pioblem  of  accommodating 
the  interest  of  two  :ioverelgns. 

Judge  Youngdahl's  suggestion  appears 
most  con.slruclive  and  appioi^riate  and  I 
am  introducing  .hi.s  bill  with  Senator 
Klating  to  resolve  a  situation  that  is  em- 
barrassinsi  and  painful  to  all  concerned. 

To  avoid  misu.se.  my  bill  would  limit 
the  declaratory  j  .idgment  procedines  to 
cases  where  goviM'iinuMital  privilege  or 
mimunity  is  involved:  and  would  cover 
only  State  and  iiUcistate  in.^trumentali- 
ties  and  their  political  .'^ubdivi.sion.s;  and 
would  call  for  the  declaratory  judgment 
.■^iiit  to  be  in.stituted  in  the  Federal  coui't 
(il  the  District  ol  ("oLmibia 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S,  2161'  to  am^nd  title  28, 
Unted  .States  Code  to  authorize  actions 
for  declaratory  juduments  to  determine 
the  authority  of  conpre.ssional  commit- 
tees to  require  the  production  of  official 
records  of  State  or  local  liovernmental 
authorities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Keating  ' ,  v,  as  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  sec- 
tion 2201  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  declaratorv  judgnient.<;  i  is  amended 
by— 

1 1 )  redesignating  the  text  thereof  as  sub- 
section (,'n  thereof:  and 

(2 1  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  siib.cfctlnn  : 

"(b)  In  a  case  of  actual  runtroversy  be- 
tween a  congressional  coninuttee  and  an 
officer  or  du;y  authcrl/ed  representative  of 
any  State  government.U  ;;uthority  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  such  committee  to 
compel  the  production  of  documentary  evi- 
dence constituting  any  part  of  the  official 
records  of  that  State  governmental  author- 
ity, the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  the  filing 
of  an  apjiropriate  pleading  by  any  party 
having  an  official  interest  in  the  resolution 
of  th;.t  controversy,  shall  have  juri.=dicti(in 
to  detprmlnp  ni.d  declare  whPther  that  State 
governmental  authority  is  er.tUlcd  by  any 
governmental  privilege  or  immunity  to 
withhold  such  documentary  evidence  from 
that  committee,  whether  or  not  further  re- 
lief Is  or  could  be  sought.  Any  such  decla- 
ration shall  hnve  the  force  and  effect  of  a 
final  judgment  or  decree,  and  shall  be  re- 
viewable as  such.  As  u.sed  In  this  sub.^ec- 
tion— 

"(1)  The  term  congressional  committee' 
means  any  committee  of  the  Congress  or  of 
either  Houre  thereof,  or  any  dui;?' authorized 
subcommittee  of  any  such  committee; 

"(2^  The  term  'State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  but  does  not  Include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  possession  of  the 
United   States:    and 

"(3)  The  term  "State  governmental  au- 
thority' means  the  government  of  any  State 
or  any  political  siibdlvision  thereof,  or  any 
agency  or  InstrumentLAlity  of  the  goyprnment 
of   one   or   more   States." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation. 


I  have  complained  for  years  atout  the 
cumbersome,  illogical,  and  time-.vasting 
procedure  which  now  must  be  followed 
in  testing  claims  of  privilege  or  immunity 
in  congressional  committee  h. tarings. 
For  some  time  I  have  sponsored  le^i.'^la- 
lion  which  would  make  it  po.ssible  to  deal 
with  such  cases  in  a  much  more  rea.son- 
able  and  expeditious  manner.  Briefly. 
my  hill  would  allov.-  the  commi.tces  of 
Congress  to  seek  immediate  revie  v  in  the 
courts  of  refusals  to  answer  questions  or 
produce  documents.  No  crimina:  indict- 
nn'iit  would  be  ntccssary  and  the  whole 
issue  could  be  re.solved  in  the  same  time 
it  would  take  to  review  a  claim  cf  privi- 
lege in  a  trial  or  before  a  grar.d  jury. 
The  bill  I  am  referring  to  is  S  201A  m 
this  Congress. 

The  bill  proposed  today  would  also 
represent  a  tremendous  improvement 
over  the  pre.-ent  law  by  eliminating  the 
requirement  for  criminal  proceedings. 
The  principle  of  the  declaratory  judg- 
ment action  has  been  applied  to  many 
s'inilar  .situations  and  its  extension  to 
cases  involving  tiie  authority  of  congres- 
sional committees  seems  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely appropriate. 

It  sliould  be  undcr.^tood  that  neither 
of  these  propcsals  would  in  any  way  pre- 
clude the  use  of  criminal  indictments  in 
ca.sos  in  which  criminal  action  is  called 
for.  As  Jud^.o  Youngdahl  recognized  in 
a  recent  opinion,  the  di.spute  between  the 
New  York  Port  Authority  and  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  does  not  fall 
within  this  category.  I  do  not  intend  to 
commeni  on  the  merits  of  this  case  in 
any  way  while  it  is  pending  in  the  courts, 
but  it  doc.'  make  obvious  the  inadequacies 
of  the  procedures  under  the  pre*=ent  con- 
tempt of  Congre.'is  statute. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  continue 
to  i'^nore  this  problem  and  that  there  will 
be  heannL's  and  action  on  the  propo.sals 
which  have  been  made. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  the  initi- 
ative he  has  taken  in  presenting  this  bill 
today  and  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  S.  2074. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentaiues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
either  House,  any  committ.ee  or  subcommit- 
tee of  either  Hou.'e.  and  any  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  two  Houses  of  Congi-ess  m.ay.  by 
nn  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  actual 
member.';hip.  invoke  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  di.strict  cnurts  in  requiring  t'ne  nt- 
tiMidance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
prb^viclion  of  evidence,  in  furtherance  of 
any  inquiry  such  House,  committee,  subcom- 
mittee, or  joint  committee  is  authorized  to 
undcrtnke. 

lb)  The  United  States  disfict  court  for 
the  district  within  which  the  inquiry  is  car- 
ried on  may.  in  case  of  contumacy  or  rcfu.sal 
to  obey  a  subj.iena  issued  to  any  person  by 
either  Hou.'c.  any  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee of  either  House,  or  any  Joint  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  issue  an  or- 
der requiring  such  person  to  appear  (and 
to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered)  and  give 
evidence  relating  to  the  matter  in  question 
befoit'  such  Hovise,  committee,  subcommit- 
tee, or  joint  committee,  as  the  case  may  be: 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  cotirt  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 


(c)  Attorneys  of  the  Q[p)artment  of  Jus- 
tice shall  furr.ish  legal  asisistance  in  invoking 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  district  courts 
under  subsection  lai  to  either  House,  or  any 
committee,  subcommittee,  or  Joint  commit- 
tee which  requests  it 


COOPERATION  WITH  FIRST  WORLD 
CONFERENCE         ON         NATIONAL 

PARKS 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  or  myself  and  Senators  Jackson. 
Case  cf  South  Dakota.  Metcalf.  and 
Neuberger.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanin.ous  consent  that  the  bill  he  on 
the  desk  through  July  14.  1961.  in  order 
to  gi\e  other  Senators  an  opportunity  to 
cospon.sor  it  if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senal-or  from  Washington. 

The  bill  'S.  2164 1  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  First  World  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  <for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ANIELA  WOJTOWICZ 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Aniela  Wojtowicz. 
Approval  oi  this  measure  would  strike  a 
resounding  blow  for  freedom  and  would 
reafTirm  America's  humanitarian  dedica- 
tion to  the  troubled  peoples  now  trapped 
by  Communist  tyranny. 

The  beneficiary  of  this  bill  arrived  in 
the  United  States  on  June  28,  1960.  as  a 
servant,  maid,  and  cook  to  the  U.N 
permanent  representative  of  Poland. 
During  her  stay  in  this  position,  she  was 
constantly  subjected  to  Communist 
brainwashing  and  persecution  because  of 
her  religion  and  her  liking  for  America 
I  am  told  she  was  not  even  permitted  to 
listen  to  the  radio  or  to  read  Polish - 
American  newspapers.  Before  she  left 
Warsaw  for  the  United  States,  she  was 
given  a  Polish  dictionary.  This  was  even 
taken  away  from  her. 

Miss  Wojtowicz'  employers  appar- 
ently wished  to  keep  her  isolated  from 
the  Polish -American  community  and 
not  allow  her  to  establish  any  friends 
outside  of  the  household.  She  was  kept 
under  constant  surveillance,  and  about 
May  20  of  this  year  she  was  unexpectedly 
informed  by  her  employers  that  she 
should  be  prepared  to  tra\el  to  Poland 
"on  leave.  ■  This  surprised  her  a  great 
deal,  as  most  members  of  the  staff  re- 
mained in  the  United  States  for  several 
years  before  being  permitted  to  go  home 
on  leave.  No  explanation  for  this  un- 
precedented leave  was  given.  She  heard 
that  2  to  3  months'  notice  was  generally 
given  in  advance  of  leave.  She  got  the 
impression  that  her  time  to  leave  the 
United  Stales  might  be  on  May  28  or  30 
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on  a  freighter  from  Poland  that  was  in 
the  port  of  New  York. 

On  Sunday,  May  28,  Miss  Wojtowicz 
arose  at  6  a.m.,  shpped  out  of  the  house 
and  took  a  bus  to  a  Polish  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  in  downtown  New  York  City. 
From  there  she  called  friends  who  lived 
in  Queens.  When  the  friend  left  his 
house  to  pick  her  up,  he  noticed  a  car 
parked  with  the  engine  running  standing 
a  short  distance  from  his  house.  The 
driver  of  the  car  was  seated  at  the  wheel 
and  another  man,  dressed  in  a  Polish- 
styled  topcoat,  was  walking  up  and  down 
near  the  car.  The  friend  became  appre- 
hensive that  the  Polish  officials  had 
found  out  about  her  escape  and  knew 
that  she  might  attempt  to  come  to 
Queens  for  asylum.  Therefore,  not 
wanting  to  take  any  chances,  refuge  was 
fovmd  for  Miss  Wojtowicz  elsewhere. 

FYiends  of  Miss  Wojtowicz  then  con- 
tacted the  Polish-American  Immigration 
and  Relief  Committee  for  their  advice 
on  how  to  handle  Miss  Wojtowicz'  case. 
On  June  6,  the  executive  vice  president 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  W.  Zachariasie- 
wicz,  reported  the  case  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  Office  in 
New  York  and  arranged  for  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  for  political  asylum 
for  Miss  Wojtowicz.  On  June  9,  she 
was  served  with  an  order  of  deportation 
and  was  offered  an  opportunity  to  show 
cause  why  she  should  not  be  deported. 
An  application  for  a  stay  of  the  order  of 
deportation  was  immediately  submitted 
and  a  hearing  held.  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  Service  about  this,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  no  determi- 
nation of  this  hearing,  and  Miss  Wojto- 
wicz' status  in  the  United  States  remains 
uncertain. 

The  general  problem  of  Iron  Curtain 
country  citizens  seeking  asylum  in  the 
United  States  is  one  that  deserves  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Congress.  After 
living  a  life  under  tyrannical  commu- 
nism and  finally  seizing  an  opportunity 
to  seek  freedom  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  an  individual  must 
be  subjected  to  deportation  proceedings 
before  it  can  be  established  that  he  or 
she  is  legitimately  seeking  political 
asylum  in  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  would  be  to 
grant  to  Miss  Wojtowicz  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  as  of  the 
date  of  its  enactment.  Miss  Wojtowicz 
is  a  symbol  to  milliotis  of  imprisoned  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  are 
yearning  for  the  opportunity  of  free  ex- 
pression and  freedom  of  religion — 
cherished  Uberties  that  all  Americans 
hold  so  dear.  Atheistic  communism  has 
suppressed  these  freedoms  and  by  the 
very  basis  of  its  dogma  and  philosophy 
will  not  supply  them  for  people  in  the 
future.  It  is  up  to  America  to  keep  the 
freedom  lamp  of  hope  and  opportunity 
burning  for  the  oppressed  throughout 
the  world.  Enactment  of  this  bill  would 
in  a  small  but  significant  way  contribute 
to  this  vital  task,  and  I  shall  press  for  its 
speedy  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  2167)  for  the  relief  of 
Aniela  Wojtowicz,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  ITiat,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Aniela  Wojtowicz  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Up- 
on the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1154')  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  United  States  by 
promoting  better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Carl- 
son. Mr.  Mn,LER,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota)  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  1726  >  to  extend 
and  improve  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
Address  delivered   by  him   at  a  luncheon 
for   the  American   Pood  for  Peace   Council, 
on  June  28.  1961.  In  the  old  Supreme  Court 
chamber  in  the  Capitol  Building 


THE  BERLIN  PROBLEM 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  AIsop,  and  published  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post,  in 
which  he  states  very  clearly  and.  I  think, 
very  succinctly  the  problem  which  faces 
us  in  Berlin.  Sometimes  I  do  not  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Alsop  writes  in  his  ar- 


ticles, but  I  think  this  one  is  an  excellent 
portrayal  of  this  problem  which  faces 
our  Goverrmient  at  the  present  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peering  Into  the  Inferno 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  policy  planning  for  the  Berlin  crisis 
continues  to  be  the  all  but  exclusive  pre- 
occupation of  the  highest  level  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  a  slow  business,  precisely  be- 
caur.e  everything  hangs  upon  the  answer  to 
a  question  the  like  of  which  no  leaders  of 
any  government  in  history  have  every  had  to 
answer  before. 

For  this  reason,  In  turn.  It  Is  high  time 
to  stop  being  mealy  mouthed  about  this  dark 
but  central  question.  No  one  has  debated  it. 
No  one  has  even  mentioned  It  In  a  forthright 
way  In  any  public  discussion.  But  it  dom- 
inates the  private  dl-scusslon  of  the  Berlin 
problem  by  the  President  and  his  policy- 
makers; and  the  national  future  probably 
hangs  upon  the  answer. 

Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  risk  a 
thermonuclear  war  In  order  to  discharge  Its 
sacred  obligations  at  Berlin?  This  Is  the 
question  that  has  to  be  answered,  fairly  and 
squarely,  t)efore  Intelligible,  clear-mLnded  de- 
cisions can  be  taken  about  the  right  way  to 
meet  the  threat  to  Berlin. 

The  question  would  not  have  arisen  if 
measures  had  been  taken,  In  the  ye&n  of  the 
locust,  to  maintain  this  country's  former 
commanding  margin  of  military  power. 
There  would  be  no  threat  to  Berlin,  one 
may  be  sure,  if  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
world  today  were  anything  like  the  balance 
of  power  that  'existed  in  1953.  But  the 
measures  to  maintain  the  old  margin  ol  the 
U  .S.  power  were  considered  to  be  too  costly, 
although  democracies  badly  need  some  mar- 
g\n  in  dealing  with  totalitarian  empires. 

Thus  the  question  has  arisen.  In  this 
la.-^t  month,  moreover,  since  Nlklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev has  taken  a  position  from  which  he 
cannot  easily  retreat.  It  has  become  a 
sternly  Insistent  question. 

The  chances  are  5  to  1,  6  to  1.  10  to  I — 
what  you  will— that  Khrushchev  will  do 
everything  needful  to  avoid  a  thermonuclear 
war  if  he  can  only  be  convinced  that  there 
Is  real  danger  of  one.  But  one  cannot  forget 
the  ofT-chance  that  Khrushchev's  arrogance 
will  prove  Impenetrable,  because  of  grossly 
overoptlmlstlc  military  calculations  or  for 
some  other  reason. 

Thus  the  question  cannot  be  dodged  or 
ducked.  Yet  no  real  precedent  exists  to  give 
hi.^torlc  guidance  about  the  best  answer. 

To  be  sure,  cities  and  nations  and  peoples 
have  sometimes  in  history  fought  to  the 
last  man.  How  often  this  has  happened  is 
easily  forgotten  In  this  rather  flaccldly  com- 
fortable age.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  be 
reminded  only  need  to  read  such  records  as 
the  hl.storlan  Josephus"  account  of  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Em- 
peror Titus. 

Yet  two  things  set  the  present  question 
apart  from  the  question  that  was  so  firmly 
answered  by  the  iron-willed  Jewish  zealots 
who  manned  the  walls  of  their  holy  city 
with  such  fearful  and  unyielding  courage. 
First  of  all.  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem  had 
consciously  made  their  choices,  whereas  to- 
day this  country  is  thinking  about  every- 
thing on  earth  except  the  choice  that  has 
to  be  made.  And  secondly,  the  scale  of 
the  choice  is  different. 

If  tile  Berlin  crisis  results  in  a  thermo- 
nuclear exchange,  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  will  by  no  means 
die  to  the  last  man.  But  a  great  many 
niillioiis  will  quite  certainly  die.  whereas  the 
bloody  toll  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  still 
counted  only  in  tens  of  thousands.  He  who 
makes  this  choice,  and  President  Kennedy 
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above  all,  must  first  peer  long  and  hard  Into 
the  inferno.     That  is  the  sum  of  the  matter. 

It  Is  downright  frivolous  to  demand  a 
quick  and  easy  answer  from  men  who  must 
peer  Into  the  Inferno  first.  But  It  is  also 
frivolous,  and  even  shameful,  to  pretend  that 
the  dreadful  risk  Inherent  In  one  kind  of 
answer  makes  the  risks  In  the  other  kind  of 
answer  any  less  dreadful. 

The  answer  that  we  shall  stand  up  and  be 
counted  for  Berlin  involves  a  certain  risk- 
probably  rather  a  small  risk — of  a  thermo- 
nuclear exchange.  But  the  answer  that  this 
risk  Is  too  awful,  and  that  v.e  shall  not  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  Involves  a  \  cry  much 
greater  thovigh  longer  term  and  quite  dif- 
ferent risk.  It  Involves.  In  fact,  an  actual 
probability  of  a  general  Western  decline 
which  will  continue  from  crisis  to  crisis, 
until  the  final  stpge  of  Soviet  world  domi- 
nation. 

Suppose  we  are  not  ready  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  for  Berlin,  where  our  commit- 
ment Is  so  deep,  so  morally  compelling,  and 
so  politically  crucial  Why  then  should  we 
stand  up  and  be  counted  for  any  other 
Western  position  overseas,  or  for  any  of  our 
allies,  or  for  Staten  Island  or  Alaska  or  the 
State  of  Wi»hingtun,  for  that  matter? 

Tliat  Is  the  other  half  of  the  central  ques- 
tion, which  must  ;dso  be  weighed  And 
when  It  is  weighed,  the  fact  must  be  remem- 
bered that  each  failure  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  will  lead  to  a  new  and  bolder  chal- 
lenge. In  worse  circumstances,  at  a  new  point 
still  nearer  home  In  sum.  this  is  a  moral- 
philosophical  question  of  the  deep  and  final 
sort  that  controls  the  course  'if  historv. 


THE  MARITIME  STRIKE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  a  twofold  interest 
in  the  13-day-old  maritime  strike  which 
confronts  the  country. 

Its  general  interest  deals  with  the  im- 
pac:  of  the  strike  upon  the  national 
economy,  health,  and  safety.  The  special 
interest  concerns  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  who.  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree, subsidize  the  private  carriers  of 
cargoes  and  pa.ssengers  on  the  high  seas 
under  the  U.S.  flag. 

While  the  taxpayers  do  not  generally 
know  it,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  pay  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  building  a 
ship  in  an  American  shipbuilding  yard 
an(i  the  cost  of  such  construction  in  a 
foreign  shipyard,  but  in  no  event  to  ex- 
ceed 55  percent  of  the  cost.  They  also 
subsidize  the  operations  of  the  American 
ships  as  they  sail  the  high  .seas — paying 
to  the  ship  operators  about  61  percent 
of  the  cost  of  operating  the  ships. 

Since  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  was 
enacted  in  1936,  the  subsidies  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to 
these  private  carriers  have  amounted  to 
about  $1,400  million. 

The  difTerence  between  the  construc- 
tion and  the  operation  costs  of  the  two 
gi'oups  has  grown  worse  since  1936.  At 
that  time  it  was  anticipated  that  tlie  gap 
between  the  cost  of  using  foreign  labor 
and  the  cost  of  using  U.S.  labor  would 
grow  smaller.  Instead  it  has  grown 
larger. 

The  difference  for  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  ships  in  1936  was  about  32 
percent;  in  1960,  it  rose  to  52  percent,  re- 
quiring an  amendment  in  the  law,  raising 
the  limitation  on  the  subsidy  from  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  ship  up  to  not 
more  than  55  percent. 


The  difference  for  the  cost  of  operating 
the  ships  on  the  high  seas  increased  from 
54.7  percent  in  1947  to  about  61  percent 
in  1959.  These  subsidized  costs  include 
wages,  subsistence,  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs, stores  and  supplies,  and  insurance. 
The  wages  subsidy  is  now  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  subsidy  paid.  In  1938, 
wages  amounted  to  about  47  percent  of 
the  .subsidy  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  from  a  competitive 
standpoint,  the  carriers  of  our  country 
are  sliding  into  a  worse  position  as  time 
goes  on,  because  of  the  increasing  costs 
of  construction  and  operation. 

The  President,  in  his  message  of  May 
25.  said  when  dealing  with  a  stabilization 
of  our  fiscal  position: 

We  must  maintain  this  p.'"ogress  and  this 
will  require  the  cooperation  and  self-restraint 
of  everyone.  As  recovery  progresses,  there 
will  be  temptations  to  seek  unjustified  price 
and  wage  increases.  These  we  cannot  af- 
ford; they  would  only  handicap  our  efforts 
to  compet.e  abroad  and  to  achieve  full  recov- 
ery here  at  home  Labor  and  management 
must — and  I  am  confident  that  they  will — 
pursue  responsible  wage  and  price  policies 
In  these  critical  times 

I  look  to  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Management  Policy  to 
give  a  strong  lead  in  this  direction. 

Based  on  my  understanding.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  demands  made  by  the  labor 
leaders  are  substantially  as  follows: 

First.  A  30-hour  week. 

Second.  Cash  increases  in  pension  and 
welfare  contributions. 

Third.  Increase  in  allowances  for  sub- 
sistence and  lodging. 

Fourth.  Provision  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  vessels,  operators  will  provide 
sufficient  living  spaces  to  provide  one 
room  for  each  man. 

Fifth.  Most  favored  union  clause. 

Sixth.  The  visdhi  to  bargain  under  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  with  the 
crews  of  foreign-flag  vessels  owned  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  American  citizens. 

What  will  be  the  ultimate  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  operation  if  these  de- 
mands are  met.  I  do  not  know.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  whatever  they  may 
be,  a  substantial  part  of  them  will  have 
to  be  paid  directly  as  subsidies  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

I  repveat  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent: 

As  recovery  progresses,  there  will  be  temp- 
tations to  seek  unjustified  price  and  wage 
Increases.  Labor  and  management  must — 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  will — pursue 
responsible  wage  and  price  policies  in  these 
critical  times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMrs. 
Nettberger  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  under 
the  3-minute  limitation,  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  ask  whether 
I  may  have  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
we  cannot  afford  to  further-jwice  our- 
selves out  of  the  competitive  markets  of 
the  world  in  the  carrying  of  cargoes  and 
passengers  on  the  high  seas,  nor  can  we 


afford  to  Increase  the  taxpayers'  burden 
in  providing  additional  subsidies. 

The  negotiators  and  the  conciliators  in 
this  maritime  strike  should  not  forget 
that  the  taxpayers  directly — and  I  repeat 
the  word  "directly" — through  subsidies 
will  have  to  finance  both  unjustified  de- 
mands and  concessions. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  the 
time  for  the  first  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  the  President  as  re- 
cently as  May  25,  which  received  such 
enthusiastic  response  when  uttered  to 
the  joint  session  of  the  Congress. 

Thus  far  we  have  subsidiz;ed  the 
merchant  marine  in  the  sum  of  $1,400 
million.  We  will  subsidize  them  much 
more,  and  the  taxpayers  will  pay.  unless 
rea,sonable  restraints  are  voluntarily 
adopted  by  the  participating  contestants. 


MIGRANT  WORKERS'  PLIGHT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  disgrace  that  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world  permits  a  system  of 
virtual  peonage  to  continue  in  the  20th 
century. 

Our  migrant  farmworkers  have  been 
cited  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Gold- 
berg as  the  most  economically  under- 
privileged group  in  the  Nation.  His 
predecessor.  Secretary  Mitchell  called 
their  plight  the  shame  of  America. 

Their  income  is  shockingly  low.  The 
average  migrant  worker  receives  less 
than  Sl.OOO  a  year. 

Because  they  are  constantly  on  the 
move,  migrant  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies do  not  qualify  for  local  public  health 
and  welfare  services.  They  rarely  see 
a  doctor,  and  their  children  are  often 
not  received  in  local  schools.  Until  they, 
themselves,  are  old  enough  to  work,  their 
days  are  spent  sitting  in  the  fields  and 
watching  their  parents  toil  from  dawn  to 
dark.  Home  to  them  is  one  bleak  de- 
crepit shack  after  another. 

Madam  President,  these  people,  un- 
fortunately, are  totally  excluded  from 
social  security  and  the  protection  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  They  have 
yet  to  benefit  from  the  measures  passed 
over  20  years  ago  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

State  and  local  governments  and  or- 
ganizations have  in  many  instances 
acted  to  aid  these  people.  However,  un- 
fortunately, in  many  cases  there  is  no 
responsible  State  or  local  force  at  work. 
This  is  a  national,  and  not  a  local  or 
State  problem.  We  can  no  longer  bury 
our  heads  in  the  sand  and  pretend  that 
the  problem  does  not  exist. 

Madam  Pre.sident,  in  August  of  1959 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migrant  Labor  was 
created.  The  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams!,  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  all  Ameri- 
cans for  the  magnificent  work  he  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  in  bringing  this  sit- 
uation to  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
in  urging  action  to  remedy  it. 

Tills  subcommittee  has  recommended 
an  extensive  program  of  legislation. 
National  support  is  proposed  for  local 
programs  to  bring  migrant  childien  into 
the  educational  system.  Also  proix)sed 
are   a  housing   program,  child  welfare 
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services  and  day  care  centers,  extension 
of  public  health  services,  and  measures 
to  increase  wages. 

This  legislative  program  should  be 
acted  upon  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. With  each  month  that  goes  by 
without  doing  so,  thousands  of  children 
are  denied  the  right  to  a  full  education 
and  a  better  life  while  their  parents 
continue  to  toil  under  deplorable  condi- 
tions. 

Madam  President,  on  June  27,  1961, 
an  excellent  column  by  Peter  Edson, 
'Migrant  Workers'  Plight,"  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  a  member 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  league  of  news- 
papers. Mr.  Edson  clearly  reveals  the 
deplorable  situation  of  migrant  farm- 
workers and  the  inequities  that  exist 
between  American  migrants  and  those 
imported  from  Mexico  and  the  British 
West  Indies.  His  column  points  out  the 
need  for  new  legislation  which  would 
give  native  Americans  the  same  protec- 
tion and  benefits  enjoyed  by  immigrant 
migrant  laborprs,  as  well  us  the  need  for 
legislation  to  Improve  pay  and  working 
conditions  of  American  migrants  in  their 
own  rights. 

Madam    President,    I   commend   this 

column  to  my   colleagues   and  request 

>  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  embodied 

in  my  remarks  and  printed  at  this  point 

in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Migrant  Workers'  Plight 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

July  is  peak  month  for  employment  among 
the  more  than  600,000  migrant  farmworkers 
in  37  States.  They  comprise  the  most  de- 
pressed group  in  the  American  work  force 
and  they  present  the  most  complex  and  mis- 
understood of  all  U.S.  labor  problems. 

Last  year  there  were  316.000  Mexican  farm- 
workers who  came  to  the  United  States  un- 
der legal  contract.  There  were^  10,000  from 
British  West  Indies  to  work  the  east  coast, 
8.000  from  Canada  to  work  principally  in  the 
wheatflelds  and  1,000  from  Japan  to  work 
In  California. 

There  were  In  addition  293.000  native 
American  migrant  farmworkers,  including 
18.000  from  Puerto  Rico. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  aspects  of  this 
broad  picture  is  that  the  native  American 
migrant  farmworkers — who  have  no  Taft- 
Hartley  or  minimum  wage  law  protection — 
are  in  most  cases  paid  less  than  the  Im- 
ported foreign  labor  which  is  protected  by 
U.S.  law. 

The  U.S.  average  for  migrants  is  under 
150  days  of  work  a  year  for  an  average  of  75 
cents  an  hour.  Mexicans  are  guaranteed  a 
minimum  of  50  cents  an  hour.  This  is  pre- 
vailing wage  In  such  places  as  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  Texas  and  Imperial  Valley 
In  California. 

In  the  Texas  trans-Pecos  and  Panhandle 
areas  and  farther  north  Mexicans  are  paid 
$1  an  hour  and  more. 

British  West  Indies  labor  gets  $1  an  hour 
minimum  under  contract  and  often  more, 
plus  transportation,  good  housing  and  de- 
cent food  at  fair  prices — not  low-cost  labor. 

Average  annual  income  of  a  British  West 
Indies  migrant  farmworker  last  year  was 
about  $3,000.  Average  annual  income  of  U.S. 
migrant  farm  labor  is  about  $1,000. 

Mexican  migrant  labor  in  some  parts  of 
the  Cotton  Belt  gets  50  cents  an  hour  plus 
housing  while  native  American  farm  labor 
Is  paid  as  low  as  35  cents  an  hour. 

One  reason  that  British  West  Indies  labor 
gets  better  treatment  is  that  Its  government 


labor  office  In  Jamaica — since  a  cleanup  of 
bad  scandals  several  years  ago — has  taken 
over  the  making  of  contracts  with  private 
U.S.  employers.  One  British  West  Indies  in- 
spector comes  along  with  every  350  workers. 

British  West  Indies  labor  gets  belter 
treatment  and  pay  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Mexicans.  Both  of  them  fare  better  than 
the  native  Americans.  But  the  most  curious 
aspect  of  this  situation  is  that  the  foreign 
migrant's  better  pay  and  working  condi- 
tions have  raised  standards  for  U.S.  migrant,"; 

It  is  for  this  reason,  principally,  that 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  reluctantly  goes 
along  with  present  migrant  labor  conditions, 
though  AFL-CIO  leaders  do  not  regard  the 
import  of  foreign  labor  as  good  policy  A 
principal  reason  for  this  acceptance  is  that 
organizing  migrants  Into  unions  has  not  been 
too  successful. 

So  the  main  reliance  of  everyone  who  Is 
Interested  in  improving  the  lot  of  U.S  mi- 
grants is  placed  on  getting  belter  legal  pro- 
tection out  of  Congress. 

The  present  Public  Law  78  was  enacted 
in  1951  to  get  a  steady  supply  of  Mexican 
farm  labor  during  the  Korean  war  manpower 
shortage.  It  has  now  practically  ended  the 
disijraceful  "wetback"  m  gratlon  of  a  million 
Mexicans  who  crossed  the  border  Illegally  to 
work  for  15  and  25  cents  an  hour  under 
the   worst   possible    living   conditions. 

The  House  has  approved  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78  for  another  2  years  without 
change.  But  Senator  Eugene  McC.^RTHT. 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  is  sponsoring  new 
legislation  which  would  give  native  Ameri- 
can migrants  the  same  protection  and  bene- 
fits now  given  Mexican  migrants  as  a  mini- 
mum. 

Senator  H.^RRIso^^  Wii.li.ams.  Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey,  has  also  introduced  an  11 -point 
program  to  improve  pay  and  wt)rklng  condi- 
tions for  American  migrants  in  their  own 
rights.  But  it  hasn't  much  chance  The 
Kennedy  administration,  through  Labor  Sec- 
retary Goldberg  and  .'Agriculture  Secretary 
Freeman,  has  thrown  Its  support  behind  the 
McCarthy  bill. 


A    REAL    TRACTORS-FOR-PREEDOM 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
the  tractors-for -freedom  deal  with  the 
Communist  regime  of  Fidel  Csistro  seems 
to  have  ended  in  the  fiasco  which  many 
of  us  feared.  As  usual,  Castro  tried  to 
eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too,  but  quite 
rightly,  the  American  committee  was  not 
prepared  to  wait  on  Castro  indefinitely. 

Madam  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  money  contributed  to  the 
committee  is  now  being  returned  to  the 
donors,  in  the  unopened  envelopes,  as 
is  entirely  right  and  proper.  But  I  sug- 
gest, in  order  to  demonstrate  the  very 
real  concern  of  the  American  people  for 
freedom,  not  only  in  Cuba  but  through- 
out the  rest  of  Latin  America,  that  the 
committee  appeal  at  once  to  the  donors 
to  send  their  contributions  back  again  so 
that  the  500  tractors  can  be  purchased 
and  donated  to  the  other  Latin  American 
countries  who  are  not  Communist  and 
who  have  not  tried  to  blackmail  us  m 
this  way. 

A  gesture  of  this  type,  completely  vol- 
untai-y.  would  be  a  far  more  dramatic 
sign  of  our  concern  to  aid  and  encourage 
free  nations  than  any  kind  of  barter  deal 
with  Castro.  Used  properly,  500  trac- 
tors could  well  save  more  than  1,200 
lives  among  the  undernourished  people 
of  other  Latin  American  States. 


How  the  tractors  should  be  distributed 
could  best  be  worked  out  by  economic 
experts  on  Latin  America  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. Personally,  I  would  favor  dis- 
tribution of  the  tractors  to  agricultural 
colleges  and  cooperatives  where  the  trac- 
tors would  have  maximum  impact  and 
effect.  The  International  Cooperation 
Administration  is  studying  ways  right 
now  to  help  agricultural  cooperatives. 
This  is  one  way  that  could  have  great 
force,  both  practically  and  public  rela- 
tionswise.  In  any  case,  they  should  go 
where  they  can  bring  the  most  benefit 
to  small  landowners  and  contribute  to 
social  as  well  as  economic  progress. 
Lartre  landowners  and  profiteers  do  not 
need  this  kind  of  help,  but  such  a  con- 
tribution would  advance  the  long-term 
human  battle  against  poverty,  disease, 
and  starvation. 

Madam  President.  I  realize  that  the 
United  States  already  has  a  sizable  aid 
pro^aam  for  Latin  America,  and  I  real- 
ize that  some  of  the  donors  who  wished 
to  sav  the  prisoners  in  Cuba  might  not 
wish  to  .send  their  checks  back  for  a  dif- 
ferent cause.  But,  on  the  whole.  Madam 
President,  I  think  the  return  would  be 
preat.  Such  a  program  could  honestly 
be  called  tractors  for  freedom.  Instead 
of  tran.sf erring  our  tractors  for  the  p>ound 
of  flesh  Castro  demands,  we  would  be 
transforming  them  into  pounds  of  food 
for  the  free  peoples  of  Latin  America. 
"Pounds  of  food."  not  a  "Pound  of  flesh," 
should  be  our  motto.  The  plan  could 
have  widespread  appeal  and  impact  in 
our  country  and  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

I  am  contacting  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower at  once  to  see  whether  such  an 
arraiif^ement  would  be  feasible.  Let  us 
send  our  tractors  to  work  where  they 
can  plow  and  plant  for  freedom,  not 
where  thoy  will  be  used  to  undermine 
and  bulldoze  freedom  to  death. 

Mr  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  First,  I  .should  Uke  to 
.say  I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  very 
constructive  proposal.  Contrary  to  the 
views  that  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
held  on  this  subject,  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  to  a 
Rreat  extent  responsible  for  the  landings 
in  Cuba,  and  for  that  reason  I  felt  we 
had  an  obligation  to  try  to  secure  the 
release  of  prisoners.  But  that  effort  ap- 
pears to  be  by  the  boards  now.  So  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  brought  be- 
fore us  a  really  constructive  program, 
one  in  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  show  their  interest  for  the 
other  people  of  Latin  America,  those 
who  it  could  not  be  said  are  Commu- 
nists, and  who  need  food.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
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at  the  conclusion  of  business  during  the 
morning  hour,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  items  on  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objection,  begin- 
ning with  Calendar  No.  418,  Senate  bill 
149,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Gregory  J.  Kessenich. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  KEFAUVER,  OP 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  the 
Honorable  Estes  Kefauver.  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
has  made  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
public  welfare  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  JHdi;». 
ciary.  This  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion the  practice  of  administered  prices. 

Subsequently  he  exposed  to  the  white 
Klare  of  the  Nation's  attention  collu- 
sion and  price  rigging  by  some  of  our 
largest  institutions. 

In  this  critical  time  in  world  affairs, 
when  our  attention  is  riveted  upon  the 
war  clouds  which  constantly  threaten, 
such  a  great  public  service  may  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

My  colleague  I  Mr.  Kefauver]  has 
written  a  very  fine  article  entitled  "The 
Fruits  of  Price  Investigation."  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, 85  follows: 

The  Frt-Tts  or  Price  iNvr.sTiCATioN 
(By  Senator  Este.s  Kefavver.  of  Tennessee) 

On  July  9,  1957,  the  Subcommittee  on 
.Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  JuaJciary  began  hearings  on 
what  Gardiner  C  .Means  in  1935  termed  ad- 
ministered prices.  Administered  prices  are 
those  which.  In  contrast  to  competitive 
prices  determined  by  market  svipply  and  de- 
mand, are  arbitrar  ly  set  and  held  constant. 
or.  on  occ.'tsion,  evtn  increased  despite  a  fall 
in  demand.  Now,  after  4  years.  26  volumes 
of  hearings  numtering  16.505  pages,  and 
four  reports,  It  may  be  appropriate  to  Inquire 
what  the  subcommittee  has  accomplished. 

The  inquiry  has  rested  ba.'^lcally  upon  a 
dotailed  examination  of  administered  prices 
in  four  imixjrtant  Industries: 

The  first  industry  examined,  steel,  pro- 
duces one  of  the  Nation's  most  basic  ma- 
terials; it  has  long  been  referred  to  as  the 
bellwether  of  tlie  e<onomy 

Next  came  an  liuiuiry  into  the  automobile 
industry,  which  is  not  only  the  Nation's 
^lrgest  but  one  tliat  exercises  a  pivotal-  in- 
fluence upon  the  rate  of  acti\  ity  in  the  econ- 
omy generally. 

Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  is  among  tlie  Na- 
tion's half  dozen  most  important  Industries. 
It  also  p.'-esents  an  interesting  example  of 
nn  indxistry  in  which  there  is  no  technologi- 
cal basis  whate\er  for  the  concentration  of 
sales  in  a  few  large  companies,  yet  nonethe- 
less is  changing  from  a  market-determined 
to  an  administered  price  statu.s. 

Finally,  we  examined  the  drug  industry. 
T  he  Importance  of  drugs  lies  not  so  much 
111  the  overall  size  of  the  business  (although 
with  annual  sales  of  $2.5  billion  this  is 
hardly  negligible),  but  rather  In  its  crucial 
relationship  to  health  and  indeed  life  itself. 

We  then  turned  -^o  the  heads  of  the  anti- 
trust agencies  and  asked  what  action  could 
be  taken  against  the  simultaneous  price  In- 
creases, identical  bids,  and  similar  manifesta- 


tions of  group  behavior  we  had  uncovered. 
In  essence,  their  position  was  that  competi- 
tion could  be  restored  only  U  they  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  come  acroes  hard-core  evi- 
dence of  meetings  and  agreements — overt 
conspiracy. 

These  professions  of  futility  dramatize  the 
basic  Irony  underlying  the  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  Although  now  and  then 
an  exception,  such  as  electrical  goods,  turns 
up  to  prove  the  rule,  the  typical  hard-core 
case  Involves  enterprises,  such  as  Louisiana 
strawberry  firms  or  Maine  lobster  fishermen, 
so  small  and  so  poor  that  they  are  unable  to 
afford  the  legal  lees  of  corporation  law  firms, 
and  thus  go  about  the  business  of  fixing 
prices  In  the  direct,  old-fashioned  way — 
tlirough  meetings  and  price-fixing  agree- 
ments In  the  process  they  leave  behind  all 
kinds  of  evidence  of  hard-core  violations. 

But  if  the  same  result  Is  achieved  by  price 
leadership,  with,  say,  United  States  Steel 
raising  its  price,  which  Is  then  matched  by 
all  of  the  other  steel  companies  <  some  of 
which  enjoy  even  higher  profit  rates  and  ap- 
pear to  have  lower  costs),  the  antitrust 
agencies  have  Insisted  that  they  are  power- 
less to  act.  This  position,  expressed  before 
our  subcommittee  during  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, represents  a  tragic  retrogres- 
sion in  enforcement. 

During  the  late  1940's  and  early  liiSO's,  the 
antitrust  agencies  had  made  considerable 
progre."^  in  establishing  conspiracy  through 
the  economic  evidence  of  Its  operations  and 
effects.  Courts  were  increasingly  holding 
that  such  phenomena  as  identical  b:ds  could 
not  possibly  be  explained  as  the  ::esult  of 
mere  chance  but  must  reflect  an  implied 
conspiracy  or  planned  common  course  of 
action  and  that,  therefore,  the  law  had  been 
violated  even  though  no  proof  of  nieetings 
or  formal  agreements  had  been  uncovered. 
Unless  this  doctrine  of  con.<-,cious  parallell.«m 
is  revived,  the  case  for  new  legislation  to  deal " 
with  the  problem  of  administered  pricing 
becomes  very  strong  indeed. 

But  what  kind  of  legislation?  There  is 
the  rub.  During  our  hearings  outstanding 
economist*  who  have  speclalizeri  on  this 
subject  described  the  alternative  public 
policies.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  viewpoint, 
expressed  by  Dr.  Ben  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  economics  at  Oberlin  College, 
that  whether  we  like  it  or  not  the  logic  of 
events  Is  working  inexorably  toward  direct 
controls: 

"Tutored  by  Its  attorneys,  bathed,  bar- 
bered,  and  cosmetlclzed  by  Madison  Avenue, 
nourished  and  sanctified  by  war  and  cold 
war.  and  enthroned  by  public  opinion  which 
sees  only  goodness  in  bigness  that  is  well 
mannered  and  well  behaved,  bigness  exhibits 
the  supreme  confidence  and  gracious  a.ssur- 
ance  that  bespeak  stature,  status,  and  a  clear 
conscience.  Bigness  was  once  the  bad  boy 
in  Sunday  school;  now  it  sits  on  ihf  vestry. 
Ic  may  not  yet  have  acquired  a  full-sized 
soul,  but  the  contract  has  b?cn  let  .and  the 
press  has  been  alerted.  Bigne.ss  spreads  its 
];rotectlve  arms  benevolently  over  thousands 
of  small,  less  favored  firms.  ;<nd  di.'-penses 
Justice  among  them  as  It  is  given  to  see 
Justice.  It  keeps  them  alive — in  thi;  aggre- 
gate— and  In  the  main  tolerably  hnppy— 
and  In  line.  Bigness  is  here  and,  what  dis- 
tinguishes its  present  from  its  earlier  posi- 
tion, we  all  know  that  bigness  Is  here  to 
stay.  I  suggest  that  competition,  today,  is 
c.nptlve  to  bigness — that  today's  competition 
is  more  controlled  than  controlling,  its  tem- 
per lessened,  its  tautness  gone  slack.   •   •   • 

"My  own  prediction — and  I  stress  that  I 
am  predicting,  not  prescribing — is  that  the 
years  ahead  will  see  a  great  Increase  in  con- 
scious, collective,  governmental  controls  and 
of  governmental  enterprise;  and  that  bigness 
will  be  a  major  focal  point  of  the  develop- 
ment. The  development  will  reflect  a  grow- 
ing, intensified  concern  over  the  private  pos- 
session of  economic  power  so  vast  that  even 


its  possessors  are  frightened  by  the  Implica- 
tions of  their  holdings.  •  •  •  The  convic- 
tion that  great  power  over  the  economy  must 
reside  only  In  a  government  of  the  people 
will  be  acted  on  relentlessly,  bluntly,  and 
with  force.  Events  wiU  count  more  heavily 
than  fine  logic  In  determining  the  action, 
but  events  will  surely  occxir,  and  public  ac- 
tion to  repossess  the  power  to  economize 
will  surely  follow." 

While  agreeing  on  the  general  nature  of 
the  problem,  another  group  of  authorities, 
including  Fritz  Machlup,  Corwln  Edwards, 
and  Walter  Adams,  held  that  not  only  is 
competition  preferable  to  controls  but  that 
it  Is  not  too  late  to  make  competition  work; 
that  to  this  end  the  Government  may  act 
in  many  ways  In  addition  to  antitrust  en- 
forcement, such  as  reducing  tariffs;  that 
bigness  is  not  the  Inevitable  result  of  tech- 
nology or  anything  else;  and  that  breaking 
up  the  giants  would  not  Impair  efficiency. 
In  the  words  of  Walter  Adams: 

"Size,  in  the  sen.se  of  market  control,  is 
the  fact  of  life,  and  the  essence  c>f  the  prob- 
lem, in  our  concentrated  Industries.  Re- 
strictive practices  are  merely  superficial 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Given  a  market 
structure  dominated  by  a  few  firms.  It  seems 
inevitable  that  prices  be  administ«red,  that 
there  be  a  deep-seated  and  characteristic 
fear  of  spoiling  the  market,  that  price  com- 
petition be  frowned  upon  as  unethical 
chiseling  and  cutthroat  rivalry  deserving  of 
punishment.  Given  such  a  market  struc- 
ture, behavior  which  inhibits  or  regulates 
price  competition  and  which  gives  the  re- 
sults of  collusion  and  conspiracy  must  be  ex- 
{lected.  Therefore,  if  competition  is  our 
goal,  and  I  repeat,  if  competition  is  our 
goal,  the  only  real  solution,  the  most  effec- 
tive remedy,  is  dissolution,  divorcement,  and 
divestiture;  trustbustlng  In  the  literal 
sense. 

"Industrial  concentration  •  •  •  is  not  in- 
evitable. •  *  •  It  Is  the  concomitant  of  un- 
imaginative, shortslght.ed.  or  corrupt  exer- 
cise of  governmental  power.  It  Is  man  made, 
not  God  made  and  since  it  Is  made  by  man, 
it  can  be  changed  by  man." 

Still  a  third  group.  Including  Edwin  D 
Nourse.  Gardiner  G.  Means,  and  J  Kenneth 
Galbralth.  appeared  to  express  the  hope  that 
standards  of  desirable  economic  performance 
and  behavior  could  be  evolved  and  ways  and 
means  short  of  direct  governmental  interven- 
tion in  the  economic  process  could  be  de- 
vised to  Induce  the  heads  of  large  firms  to 
operate  their  corporations  in  accordance  with 
these  standards. 

Regardless  of  the  differences  in  their  pro- 
posed remedies,  these  authorities  seemed  to 
be  in  general  agreement  that  the  time  for 
action  is  now  But  they  also  recognized  that 
the  problem  is  not  going  to  be  solved  to- 
morrow. In  this,  they  were  merely  mani- 
festing their  awareness  that  an  Inevitable 
timelag  exist.3  between  the  advancement  of 
a  propi-)Pal  for  legislative  action  and  its  final 
adoption. 

But  this  is  rot  to  say  that  nothing  can  be 
done  and  done  now.  For  one  thing,  there 
ha.s  come  out  of  our  hearings  a  growing  rec- 
ognition that  the  consumer  is  the  forgotten 
man  not  only  when  capital  and  labor  sit 
down  to  divide  up  the  spoils  of  technnlogi- 
cal  advance,  but  when  governmental  agencies 
act  on  matters  which  impinge  directly  upon 
his  interests.  Together  with  19  other  Sen- 
ators. I  have  introduced  a  bill.  S.  1688.  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Consumers  of 
Cabinet  rank  which  would  have  the  right 
and  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  the  effects  of  their  ac- 
tions on  constimers  before  they  are  t;ikcn. 
The  new  Department  would  act  as  a  central 
clearinghouse  lor  consumer  Information  and 
complaints,  bringing  under  one  roof  the 
varying  agencies  of  the  Government  whose 
primary  responsibility  is  to  the  consumer 
Interest.     In  Introducing  the  bill.  I  referred 
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to  the  preoccupation  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies in  settling  conflicting  claims  among  rival 
groups  of  producers: 

"Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  amid  this  con- 
stant tug  of  war  between  contesting  private 
hiterests  there  is  little  room  for  the  con- 
sumer to  be  heard?  And.  unlike  these 
private  pressure  groups  which  are  well  or- 
ganized, highly  disciplined  in  the  art  of 
exerting  Influence,  and  omnipresent  when 
aoclslons  are  to  be  made,  consumers  are 
scattered,  unorganized,  and  often  unaware 
that  decisions  are  taken  of  vital  Import  to 
their  standard  of  life." 

As  another  step  which  need  not  wait  upon 
any  comprehensive  solution  to  the  general 
administered  price  problem.  I  recently  in- 
troduced a  bill.  S.  1552.  designed  to  stimu- 
late competition  and  bring  about  lower 
prices  in  the  ethical  drug  industry.  From 
our  hearings  it  has  become  obvious  that,  by 
any  standard,  drug  prices  are  excessive  and 
in  some  cases  outrageous,  that  this  is  made 
possible  by  a  tight  control  of  the  market  by 
a  few  big  drug  companies,  and  that  this 
tight  control  in  turn  stems  from  three  fac- 
tors: patent  monopolies;  enormous  adver- 
tising and  promotional  campaigns  directed 
to  the  doctor  which  the  small  drug  manu- 
facturer cannot  possibly  match;  and  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  large  drug  companies  In 
persuading  physicians  to  prescribe  by  trade 
name  rather  than  by  generic  name.  The 
bill  is  directed  at  each  of  these  sources  of 
market  power. 

Among  its  major  provisions  the  bill  would 
require  compulsory  licensing — after  3  years — 
under  patents  for  drug  products;  provide 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  shall 
pass  on  the  efficacy  as  well  as  the  safety  of 
drugs;  see  to  it  that  physicians  are  provided 
with  clearer,  better,  and  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  features 
of  drugs;  require  fuller  and  more  compre- 
hensive inspection  of  drug  manufacturing 
plants  and  their  licensing  by  the  FDA.  there- 
by giving  to  physicians  greater  confidence  in 
prescribing  on  the  basis  of  generic,  rather 
than  trade  names;  and  grant  to  the  FDA 
authority  to  determine  the  generic  names 
for  drugs,  which  now  are  frequently  so  long, 
complex,  and  unpronounceable  that  they 
cannot  possibly  be  remembered  or  used  by 
physicians. 

While  the  drafting  of  effective  legislation 
on  new  and  complex  problems  is  itself  an 
accomplishment,  it  is  true  that  neither  the 
consumer  bill  nor  the  drug  bill  has  yet  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  Nor  are  they  likely 
to  become  so  unless  they  receive  strong  pub- 
lic support.  Without  such  support  the  usual 
fate  of  legislation  In  the  public  Interest,  par- 
ticularly If  opposed  by  powerfbl^gr^ps,  Is 
permanent  interment  in  the  standing  com- 
mittee to  which  it  is  referred. 

A  particular  source  of  annoyance  to  me 
and  to  other  Members  of  Congress  Is  the 
citizen  who  consistently  deplores  the  lack  of 
f  ssential  legislation  but  does  nothing  to  com- 
municate his  own  views  to  his  elected  Sen- 
ators and  Representative.  The  Importance 
of  even  a  small  volume  of  mail  from  the 
grassroots  is  confirmed  by  the  lengths  to 
which  large  organizations  will  go  to  evoke  a 
.'•pontaneous  flow  of  mail  from  the  folks 
back  home. 

In  addition  to  these  measures  which  are 
definitely  within  the  area  of  the  possible, 
the  hearings  by  the  subcommittee  have  pro- 
vided the  bases  for  Important  additions  to 
the  arsenal  of  antitrust  weapons.  Penalties 
f  )r  violation  of  the  statutes  have  been  in- 
creased, while  orders  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  the  Clayton  Act 
now  become  final  unless  appealed — a  signi- 
ficant technical  change  which  the  FTC  had 
been  urging  upon  Congress  for  many  years. 

In  recent  years  the  argument  has  been 
made  with  Increasing  frequency  that  the 
liearlngs  of  congressional  committees  should 
be  restricted  solely  to  the  consideration  of 


legislation.  Because  of  the  flagrant  abuses 
of  some  hearings,  such  as  those  of  the  late 
-Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  this  argument 
has  found  favor  with  many  Individuals  of 
liberal  persuasion  who  formerly  would  have 
opposed  any  restriction  on  the  right*  of  con- 
gressional committees  to  get  at  the  facts. 
Yet,  throug'iout  our  history  most  reforms 
have  been  p;-eceded  by  congressional  investi- 
gations which  were  not  directed  toward  any 
specific  piece  of  legl.'^Iation  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  meL'.ningful  bill  can  even 
be  drafted  vnlil  the  facts  of  the  matter  are 
known   and    understood. 

Each  of  The  inve.stigalions  made  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mono[X)ly 
has  been  conducted  for  legislative  purposes. 
Its  Inqutrieii  have  been  focused  principally 
on  the  questions  of  whether  a  need  for  new 
legislation  exists  and.  if  so,  what  form  it 
should  take  But  even  if  they  had  not  been 
directed  to  a  legislative  purpose,  these  in- 
vestigations would  still  have  been  appro- 
priate as  part  of  what  Woodrow  Wilson 
called  the  informing  function.  Indeed.  In 
his  celebrated  treatise  on  Congressior.al  Gov- 
ernment. President  Wilson  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  "the  informing  function  of  Con- 
gress shoulc;  be  preferred  even  to  its  legisla- 
tive function."  With  the  emergence  of  big 
btislness.  big  labor,  and  big  government  as 
the  central  forces  in  our  society,  and  with 
the  pressures  for  greater  secrecy  and  non- 
disclosure c  iming  from  e\erywhcre.  the  need 
for  the  informing  function  today  Is  far 
greater  than  in  the  .- in^.pler  days  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

As  a  byproduct  of  its  legislative  work  our 
subcommittee  has  carried  out  this  informing 
function  which,  it  appears,  has  not  been 
without  certain  beneficial  results.  A  specific 
e:<ample  is  the  falltire  of  the  steel  compa- 
nies to  rai.se  their  prices  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  steel  strike  of  1S59.  Following 
the  strike,  conditions  were  propitious  for  a 
price  incre.ise.  W'age  rates  had  been  In- 
creased r.s  part  of  the  settlement  with  the 
union.  Predictions  of  demand  for  steel  were 
optimistic.  Some  of  the  metal-using  com- 
panies werf  looking  ffirward  to  a  price  in- 
crease as  "a  good  peg  on  which  to  hang 
higher  price  tags  that  would  recoup  even 
more  than  the  additional  steel  costs."  In 
each  of  the  previous  4  years  an  Increase  in 
wage  rates  nad  been  followed  by  an  increase 
in  price — $4.50  per  ton  in  1958.  $6  In  1957. 
$8.50  in  19:56.  and  $7  35  in  1955.  The  1957 
increase,  alone.  wa.s  sho-*Ti  to  have  cost  di- 
rect steel  buyers  $500  million  a  year,  and. 
because  of  the  pyramiding  effect,  the  cost  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  was  several  times 
this  amount. 

The  subcommittee  made  it  clear  that  If  the 
price  of  steel  were  Intreased,  it  would  hold 
public  hearings  in  which  steel  officials  would 
be  asked  tc  compare  the  price  lncrea.se  with 
the  cost  of  the  wage  increase  ar.d  to  explain 
the  need  for  the  price  rise  in  view  of  their 
remarkable  profit  showings.  Trade  sources 
suggest  that  this  was  a  factor  in  the  decision 
of  the  steel  companies  not  to  raise  prices, 
although  there  is  no  way  of  precisely  deter- 
mining its  :mportance.  To  assume  ail  of  the 
credit  for  this  new-found  rectitude  on  the 
part  of  the  steel  companies  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous since  other  factors  were  at  work, 
not  the  lenst  of  which  was  an  approaching 
national  election.  At  the  same  time,  to 
ignore  completely  the  subcommittee's  role 
would  be  to  distort  reality. 

But  periiaps  an  even  clearer  case  In  point 
is  provided  by  the  subcommittee's  Inquiry 
into  the  drug  industry,  the  indirect  conse- 
quences of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  trade 
press  as  fallout  effect.s.  For  one  thing,  there 
has  been  a  number  of  price  reductions  which 
the  trade  has  attributed  in  considerable  part 
to  the  subcommittee's  investigation.  In  ac- 
tual dollars  and  cents  the  savings  to  con- 
sumers have  not  been  inconsiderable.  Just 
1  month  prior  to  the  subcommittee's  hear- 


u.gs  on  antibiotics  in  September  1960,  the 
price  of  the  largest  selling  broad-spectrum 
antibiotic,  tetracycline,  was  reduced  15  per- 
cent, the  first  price  reduction  since  the  prod- 
uct was  introduced  In  1954.  Savings  to  con- 
sumers total  more  than  $50  million  a  year. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  subcommittee's 
first  drug  hearings  in  December  1959,  the 
price  of  the  largest  selling  oral  antidiabetic 
drug  was  reduced  10  percent — an  annual  sav- 
ing to  consumers  of  $2,500,000.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  price  reductions  were 
made  on  still  other  drug  products.  (The 
subcommittees  total  annual  appropriation  is 
only  $450,000.  or  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
savings  on  antibiotics  alone.) 

Savings  have  also  been  effected  through 
the  broader  use  of  generic  name  prescribing, 
interest  in  which  has  been  stimulated  by  our 
disclosures  that  nonpatented  drugs  marketed 
tn:ider  their  generic  names  are  usually  avail- 
able fr^m  smaller  drug  manyfacturers  at 
prices  far  below  those  charged  by  the  large 
rcMiipanies  for  their  trade-name  products. 
A  typical  case  i.s  the  arthritic  drug,  predni- 
sone, which  under  the  trade-name  Meticorten 
Is  sold  to  the  consumer  for  nearly  30  cents 
a  pill.  Under  its  generic  name  the  product 
can  be  purchased  currently  from  drugstores 
In  Washington.  DC  for  less  than  4  cents  a 
pill. 

The  gro'Aing  interest  in  the  subject  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  American  Med- 
ical Assc!ciation  at  its  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton in  November  1960.  recommended  the  use 
of  generic  name  prescribing  for  welfare  pa- 
tients as  a  means  of  keeping  down  drug 
costs.  In  August  1960,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association's  house  of  delegates  strong-' 
ly  urged  hospitals  to  adopt  "formularies" 
which  employ  generic  names  as  a  means  of 
cutting  down  expenses.  By  stressing  the  use 
of  generic  names  In  prescribing  for  welfare 
patients,  the  State  Welfare  Department  of 
Connecticut  claimed  savings  of  $250,000  for 
the  first  half  of  1960.  In  mld-1960  the  State 
Welfare  Department  of  New  York  adopted  a 
new  policy  requiring  doctors  treating  welfare 
patients  to  use  generic  names  for  17  com- 
monly used  drugs  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
In  December  1960.  decided  to  purchase  drugs 
for  State  institutions  on  the  basis  of  generic 
names. 

The  growing  acceptance  of  generic  name- 
prescribing  for  welfare  patients  led  Senator 
Philip  H.^rt.  of  Michigan,  to  raise  a  logical 
question.  If  drugs  purchased  under  generic 
names  are  of  adequate  quality  for  welfare 
patients,  a-ikcd  Hart,  why  should  they  not 
be  equally  acceptable  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  If  they  are  not  of  adequate  quality 
for  the  general  public,  why  should  they  be 
prescribed  for  welfare  patients? 

In  addition  to  the  savings  resulting  from 
lower  prices  and  broader  use  of  generic 
names,  the  drug  investigation  has  had  a 
number  of  other  effects,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  prompt  dismissal  of  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Welch,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Antibiotics  Division  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Dr.  Welch  was  dismissed 
upon  our  revelation  that  he  had  received 
more  than  $280,000  from  antibiotic  pro- 
ducers; the  money  was  principally  In  the 
form  of  payments  for  reprints  of  articles 
appearing  in  medical  Journals  edited  by  Dr. 
Welch. 

Throughout  our  hearings  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  was  the  subject  of  se- 
vere criticisms  for  its  failure  to  require  ade- 
quate clinical  testing  of  new  drugs  prior  to 
clearance  for  marketing:  for  Its  failure  to 
not  when  new  evidence  revealed  significant 
undesirable  side  effect^  of  drugs  previously 
cleared;  for  inixdequate  policing  of  promo- 
tional material  of  drug  companies  which 
fell  within  the  agency's  power  over  labeling; 
and  for  its  approval  of  certain  drug  combi- 
nations which  are  worthless  and  In  some 
cases  dangeroiis  to  public  health. 
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Recently  the  FDA  has  takeijra  number  of 
positive  steps  to  meet  these  criticisms.  It 
has  issued  new  regilations  providing  for  full 
disclosure  of  all  Information — good  and 
had— In  promotional  material  It  has  in- 
augurated a  plan  of  action  with  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  As.5oclation.  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  others  to  secure 
reports  of  adverse  reactions  to  drugs  It 
lias  stiffened  its  requirements  for  adequate 
data  in  toxicity  studies  It  has  taken  a 
iiunaber  of  drugs  with  dangerous  toxic  ef- 
fects off  the  market  And  on  others,  such 
ns  Chloromycetin.  It  h;us  strengthened  the 
warning  language  required  to  appear  on 
labels  and  in  advertisement.s 

Still  another  type  of  indirect  result  of  tlie 
subcommittee's  wcrk  ha.t  been  the  filing  of 
antitrust  cases.  On  the  basis  of  material 
unearthed  by  the  subcommittee,  new  actions 
have  been  filed  in  the  automobile,  bread. 
and  drug  industries  But  it  is  in  electric 
machinery  that  this  form  of  fallout  effect 
liiis  been  of  greatest  importance.  In  Sep- 
tember 1959.  the  subcomnuttee  held  hear- 
ings on  identical  bids  on  purchases  of  elec- 
trical equipment  by  the  Teiines.see  Valley 
Authority  and  five  muncipal  distributors  of 
electrical  power  Subsequent  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  those  hearings  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  gave  notice  that  it  was 
betrinning  a  grard  jury  investigatic^n  in 
Philadelphia    of    identical     bidding    in     the 

ctrical  equipment  Industry  Daily  tran- 
-scrlpts  C3f  the  subccimmltt*e's  hearings,  which 
showed  a  ci^nsistei  t  pattern  of  identical  bid- 
ding on  electrlca  equipment  were  made 
available  to  the  Dtpartmeni  of  Justice  in  its 
invcstijjatlon  These  hearings  resulted  in  a 
printed  record  of  more  than  l.'2()0  pages 

The  Justice  Department  proceedings  re- 
sulted in  the  filing  of  some  20  criminal 
cases  In  which  29  corporations  and  44  indi- 
viduals were  chanted  with  coiispiracy  to  fix 
prices  on  electrlca  efuiipnient  through  Iden- 
tical bids  to  governmental  agencies  Rota- 
tion bidding,  known  as  jihases  nf  the  moon 
In  one  of  the  more  colorful  Department  of 
Justice  proceedings,  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  documentati(  n  of  the  subcommittee's 
hearings. 

The  results  consisted  not  only  of  Jail 
sentences  and  fines  for  leadlnit  company  of- 
ficials but  of  Important  savings  to  buyers  as 
well  In  Just  two  categories  of  products  in- 
volved in  the  cases,  transformers  and  switch- 
gear,  manufacturers'  shipments  in  1958  were 
valued  at  $16  billion  Press  accounts  of  the 
cases  report  that  prices  for  many  of  the 
Items  involved  In  the  conspiracy  have  been 
decreased  by  20  to  30  percent  since  the  in- 
dictments were  lettirned  If  these  reduc- 
tions were  to  apply  to  only  half  the  volume 
of  sales  in  these  two  industrial  qroups.  the 
annual  savings  to  Industry,  public  utilities, 
and  er)vernmenta  airencies  wotild  amount  to 
some  $200  milllor.  The  bid  on  a  single  TVA 
generator  was  r^jported  by  the  Knoxville 
News  Sentinel  in  late  1960  to  have  been  re- 
duced by  more  than  5  millloii  below  a  1959 
bid.  Recovery  by  private  ;ind  governmental 
purchasers  for  past  overcharges  could  run 
well  hi  excess  of  a  year's  savings,  since  the 
e(.nspiracy  ran  from   1951    to   1960 

Imix:)rtant  as  these  indirect  effects  may 
be.  the  hard  fact  remains  that  the  question 
of  what  to  do  about  the  problem  of  admin- 
istered prices  remains  very  much  with  us 
That  It  is  a  problem  is  recognized  by  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  Earlier  I  referred  to 
the  inevitable  time  lag  between  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  reform  nud  its  final  adoption  But 
recognition  of  this  social  phenomenon  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  justifying  .t  passive 
acceptance  of  things  as  they  are 

For  reasons  which  I  outlined  in  an  article 
In  The  Progressive  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  well  borne  out 
by  the  subsequent  course  of  events,  there 
is  grave  underuiilization  of  our  industrial 
capacity  and  our  manpower      We  are  losing. 


and  in  some  cases  have  already  lost,  our  for- 
eign markets  for  certain  metal  and  metal- 
product  Industries.  A  principal  cause  of 
both  the  underconsumption  in  our  domestic 
economy  and  the  loss  of  foreign  maiketB  has 
been  the  upward  "stair-step"  movement  of 
prices  in  the  administered-price  industries. 
We  may  not  solve  the  problem  tomoirow.  but 
we  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  at  our 
own  peril 


THE    PROBLEMS   OF   THE   EASTERN 
RAILROADS 

Ml-  SCHOEPPEL.  Madam  President, 
many  of  the  Senators  from  the  Eastern 
States,  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  that  within 
the  next  few  days  the  fate  of  the  New 
Haven  Raih'oad  will  be  determined  by 
a  decision  to  be  made  within  the  admin- 
i.'itration.  The  question  is  whether  the 
OfRce  of  Civilian  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion should  make  a  loan  to  the  I'ailroad. 
Unfortunately,  in  my  view,  the  loan 
is  being  fought  by  the  New  England 
Council,  which  is  urginc  bankruptcy  for 
the  railroad  in  the  hope  that  the  rail- 
road plant  would  be  left  intact  find  that 
essential  public  .service  could  be  j^rovided 
by  operation  under  a  court-ai)pointed 
tiustee.  I  fear,  however,  tha':  bank- 
ruptcy would  close  down  the  railroad  and 
send  a  psychologic  shock  throughout  our 
whole  economy 

Commissioner  Charles  A.  'Webo.  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  work- 
ing with  Examiner  Kies,  made  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
for  the  ICC.  In  Commissionei  'Webb's 
judgment,  the  New  England  Council  is 
grievously  mistaken  in  recommending 
bankruptcy  for  the  New  Haven  He 
expiesses  this  view  most  cogently  in  an 
address  which  he  has  prepared  for  de- 
livery today  at  Newport.  R.I.,  b<!fore  the 
14th  Annual  Convention  of  the  New 
England  Conference  of  Public  tltilities 
Commis.Moners. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  Commissioner  'Webb's  a?Wress  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  bo^y  of  the 
RrroRD  as  a  part  of  my  remar'cs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Problfms  of  the  Eastern  R\ii.ro.^ds 
(Remarks  of  Charles  A.  Webb,  member.  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  before  the 
14th  Annual  Convention  of  Nev.-  England 
Conference  of  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sioners, 'Viking  Hotel.  Newport.  R  I  .  June 
28     1961) 

Eastern  railroads  face  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  their  history.  For  the 
first  4  months  of  1961.  these  rall:-oads  suf- 
fered a  deficit  in  net  railway  operating  in- 
come of  over  S68  million  Last  year  19  class 
I  railroads  in  the  East  failed  to  earn  their 
fixed  charges.  Fur  many  years  railroad  earii- 
Ings  have  been  Inadequate  for  the  improve- 
ment of  plant  and  eqtiipment  to  the  extent 
required  for  optimum  efficiency. 

For  New  England  railroads  the  situation 
is  even  worse.  Revenue  ton-miles  of  freight 
in  New  England  in  1960  were  only  63  percent 
of  the  1947  total,  as  compared  with  87  per- 
cent for  all  class  I  railroads  and  74  jiercent 
for  eastern  railroads  as  a  whole.  Since  our 
rail  network  is  essentially  indivisible.  Amer- 
ica may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  major  trans- 
portation crisis. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  an  alarmist  By  rea- 
son of  the  very  nature  of  railway  economics, 
any  significant  rise  in  carloadings  would  be 
substantially  reflected  in  an  increase  m  net 


revenue  Nevertheless.  I  think  the  situation 
is  more  critical  today  than  it  was  in  the 
depression  years.  In  the  first  place,  the 
deteriorating  physical  and  financial  condi- 
tion of  many  eastern  railroads  has  occurred 
In  relatively  prosperous  times;  in  an  age 
when  our  society  came  to  be  known  as 
affiuent  MortKjver,  railroads  are  not  plagued 
today  by  high  fixed  charges  resulting  from 
overexpansion  or  from  Improper  financial 
and  accounting  practices.  The  fact  that 
somfT^lroads  in  New  England  and  the  e.ast- 
ern  districn  have  so  little  cushion  that  their 
survival  is  threatened  by  mcxiest  dips  in  the 
economy,  by  Intermittent  strikes,  or  by  un- 
usually severe  weather,  is  a  strong  Indica- 
tion that  their  problems  are  urgent,  chronic, 
and  deep  seated. 

My  awareness  of  the  problem  springs  in 
part  from  an  intensive  study  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  In  the  recommended  re- 
port which  Examiner  Ries  and  I  prepared, 
and  In  the  reports  of  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Connecticut  Public  Utl'.itie.s 
Commission,  the  particular  problems  of  the 
New  Haven  are  discussed  at  some  length. 
It  Is  a  relatively  short-haul  railroad.  It  has 
an  unbalanced  freight  traffic  pattern  and 
high  terminal  costs.  It  is  vulnerable  to  wa- 
ter competition.  Its  natural  vulnerability 
to  motor  competition  was  Increased  by  the 
construction  of  the  Connecticut  Thruway  t 
at  a  cost  of  over  $450  million.  The  New  • 
Haven  has  a  huge  passenger  deficit  but 
the  continuaiice  of  that  unprofitable  serv- 
ice is  required  by  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity  Its  management  must  be 
strengthened 

While  certain  of  the  New  Haven's  prob- 
lems are  unique,  it  Is  important  to  realize 
that  most  of  its  problems  differ  only  in 
degree  from  those  of  other  eastern  railroads. 
No  other  railroad,  except  the  Long  I.sland. 
deri'.es  over  40  percent  of  its  revenue  from 
passenger  and  allied  services.  In  1958  the 
New  Haven's  percentage  was  45  2.  as  com- 
pared with  22.8  percent  for  ,the  New  York 
Central  and  21  4  percent  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, However,  the  freight  revenues  of 
these  and  other  Eastern  railroads  can  no 
longer  absorb  their  passenger  deficits.  "I'he 
New  Haven's  freight  revenues  during  the 
past  10  years  have  not  declined  much  more 
than  those  of  other  Eastern  railroads.  It  is 
a  mistake,  therefore,  to  view  the  New 
Haven's  problems  In  isolation.  Tlie  New 
Haven's  special  problems  have  simply  placed 
that  carrier  m  the  vanguard  of  a  numbei  of 
other  Eastern  railroads  moving  at  varying 
speeds  in  the  same  general  direction. 

Since  many  of  the  New  Haven's  problems 
are  common  to  those  of  other  eastern  lines. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  illustration  of  what 
I  have  to  say.  As  members  of  the  New 
England  Conference  of  Public  Utilities  Com- 
missioners, you  are  familiar  with  the  New 
Haven's  problems  and  vitally  concerned 
about  its  future.  And  finally,  the  New 
Haven  has  become  the  catalyst  of  con- 
structive thought  and  action  at  all  levels 
of  government 

When  Examiner  Ries  and  I  wrote  our 
recommended  report  on  the  New  Haven  in- 
vestigation. I  thought  that  the  following 
conclusion  was  so  obvious  as  to  be  incon- 
testable.    We  said. 

"What  we  wish  to  emphasize  most  of  all — 
is  that  no  single  group — neither  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  governments,  local 
communities,  the  management,  the  New 
Haven's  employees,  or  the  patrons  of  the 
New  Haven— should  be  expected  to  solve 
the  problem  alone  or  to  shoulder  all  the 
buiden.  If  the  New  Haven  survives,  it  will 
be  because  of  the  cooperation  of  all  of  the 
groups  concerned  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  New  Haven  goes  that  way  of  the  New 
York,  Ontario  <&:  Western.  It  will  be  because 
one  or  more  of  the  groups  named  subordi- 
nated the  public  Interest  to  its  short-term 
self-int*rest  " 
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I  was  wrong.  The  New  England  Council, 
referring  to  that  statement  In  Its  statement 
of  May  26.  1961.  declared  that  "the  coopera- 
tive effort  as  proposed  is  a  dangerous  alter- 
native and  inferior  to  a  section  77  proceed- 
ing." As  you  may  know,  the  New  England 
Council,  a  highly  respected  organization  of 
businessmen,  is  an  ardent  proponent  of  re- 
organization under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  for  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its 
interim  report  of  March  31,  1961,  on  the 
New  Haven  Investigation  concluded  ( 1 )  that 
the  passenger  deficit  was  the  primary  cause 
of  the  New  Haven's  financial  difficulties;  and 
1 2)  that  reorganization  would  not  be  an 
adequate  solution  for  the  carrier's  basic 
problems.  If  only  the  New  Haven's  future 
were  involved.  I  would  add  nothing  to  what 
was  said  In  the  Commission's  interim  report. 
But  more  is  Involved.  Much  more.  As  I 
have  suggested,  the  New  Haven  may  be 
merely  the  first  of  a  numbar  of  railroads 
Eliding  toward  bankruptcy.  II  a  do-nothing 
policy  is  good  for  the  New  Haven,  the  same 
policy  would  seem  to  apply  to  other  hard- 
pressed  railioads  vital  to  the  Nation's  de- 
fense effort. 

In  general,  the  New  England  Council's 
position  In  this  matter  is  one  of  free  enter- 
prise, unmodified  and  unlimited.  It  warns 
of  continued  reliance  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  financial  support.  It  conjures 
up  the  prospect  of  Government  control  and 
ultimately  Government  ownership.  The 
Increased  Interest  asserted  by  the  States  in 
the  service  provided  by  the  New  Haven — an 
Interest  expressed  In  their  tax  relief  legis- 
lation— is  described  by  the  New  England 
Council  as  a  possibly  serious  Invasion  nf 
managerial  prerogatives.  Section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  on  the  other  hand,  is  de- 
scribed as  "an  instriiment  of  a  private  own- 
ership society."  New  England  is  urged  to 
face  its  economic  problems  realistically  and 
to  work  out  the  answers  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  dynamic  free  enterprise  system. 
If  the  New  Haven  were  a  railroad  running 
from  nowhere  to  nowhere  or  a  pickle  factory, 
I  would  not  be  concerned.  Reorganization 
proceedings  would  be  appropriate  If  reduc- 
tion of  the  fixed  charge  burden  would  give 
the  carrier  some  prospective  earning  power 
or  alleviate  Its  huge  passenger  deficit.  But 
If  such  proceedings  should  culminate  in  the 
loss  of  essential  transportation  services,  the 
disaster  should  not  be  attributed  to  any  im- 
perfection of  the  free  enterprise  system  but 
to  a  lack  of  courage  and  foresight  on  the 
pnrt  of  public  officials  and  the  people  they 
represent. 

But,  sajrs  the  New  England  Council,  the 
disaster  will  never  occur.  'We  are  told  that 
it  has  "been  characteristic  of  section  77 
proceedings  and  of  receiverships  before  them 
that  the  properties  themselves  were  greatly 
Improved  by  the  trustee  or  receiver."  The 
last  great  wave  of  railroad  bankruptcies  oc- 
curred In  the  1930'g.  In  January  1938  rall- 
ronds  operating  77,700  miles  of  track,  or  30 
percent  of  the  total,  were  In  reorganization 
or  receivership.  I  say  that  these  properties 
were  Improved  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
trafBc  and  revenues  generated  by  World  War 
II. 

Those  who  think  that  the  New  Haven 
r.ow  and  other  railroads  later  on  should  be 
put  through  the  section  77  wringer  should 
read  President  Roosevelt's  special  message 
to  the  Congress  on  "Immediate  Relief  for 
RsUroads,"  dated  April  11,  1933  (H.  Doc. 
No  583.  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.).  In  March 
1938.  the  President  asked  Chairman  Splawn 
and  Commissioners  Eastman  and  Mahaffle 
to  svibmlt  recommendations  on  the  critical 
rniiroad  situation.  Their  report,  together 
with  the  comments  of  other  Interested  de- 
partments and  agencies,  was  sent  to  Con- 
press  with  the  President's  message.  In  his 
message.  President  Roosevelt  emphasized 
the  importance  of  "preventing  bankruptcies 


among  a  large  number  of  railroad  companies, 
great  and   small." 

Among  the  principal  recommendations 
made  in  the  Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffle  re- 
port were  Federal  loans  of  $300  million  fjr 
tlie  purchase  of  railroad  equipment;  au- 
thorization for  the  RFC  to  niiike  other  loans 
without  ICC  certification  of  a  railroad's 
ability  tti  meet  its  fixed  charges,  and  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Tran.spwrtation  Au- 
thority to  plan  and  promote  consolidation 
and  coordination.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau  criticized  the  Commission's  pro- 
posals as  "overcautious."  The  RFC  Chair- 
man, Jcrse  Jones,  suggested  that  the  (gov- 
ernment might  guarantee  the  interest  on 
senior  securtlcs.  It  is  significant  th.Tt  at  a 
time  when  numerous  railroads  were  in  re- 
organization or  rc-ceivcrshlp  no  responsible 
Government  offi'lal  regarded  reduction  of 
the  fi.\fcl -enlarge  burden,  relatively  much 
higher  then  than  now,  as  a  cure  for  basic 
railroad  ills. 

Of  cotirse,  transportation  problems  are 
somewhat  different  today  than  they  were  In 
1938.  Proposed  solutior.s  appear  In  new 
forms.  However,  these  differences  are 
actually  rather  small.  For  example,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  report  of  Chair- 
man Splawn  and  Commissioners  Eastman 
and  Mahaffle  to  President  Roosevelt  is  al- 
most pat  In  Its  application  to  the  current 
problems  of  eastern  railroads: 

"In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
and  radical  change  in  tran.^p^^rtatlon  coiidi- 
tlons,  brought  about  principally  by  the  rapid 
development  of  r.ew  l\;rms  of  tr.mspurtatjon, 
not  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  CommLis- 
sion's  jurisdiction.  The  railroads  have  lost 
much  of  their  former  dominance.  Competi- 
tion has  become  a  continually  increasing, 
and  often  a  profoundly  disturbing,  factor. 
The  persent  transportation  problem  Is  very 
largely  the  product  of  that  competition, 
combined  with  depression.  It  has  created 
need  for  readjustments  bnwren  and  within 
the  different  branches  of  the  transportation 
Industry,  for  consideration  of  present  tend- 
encies and  their  probable  results,  for  the 
avoidance  of  uneconomic  and  wasteful  prac- 
tices, for  the  survey  and  pos.sible  amei:idment 
of  governmental  p)Ollccs,  and  in  general  for 
the  determination,  creation,  and  protection 
of  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  transportation  system  which 
will  best  serve  the  public  Interest.  Murh 
of  this  Is  planning  and  promotional  work, 
as  distinguished  from   regulation." 

If,  as  I  believe,  this  is  a  reasonably  accu- 
rate summation  of  the  current  problems  of 
eastern  railroads,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
solved  by  section  77  procedures.  We  must 
seek  a  solution  in  a  broadly  based  program 
of  cooperation  and  not  in  the  doctrinaire 
Individualism  of  Herbert  Spencer.  As  point- 
ed out  In  the  1938  report  of  Chairman  Splawn 
and  Commissioners  Eastman  and  Mahaffie: 

"There  is  work  for  the  Government  to  do. 
with  relation  to  tran.sportation,  of  a  kind 
differing  from  that  which  the  Commission 
was  created  to  carry  on.  The  Commission 
is  essentially  a  regulatory  body.  While  Its 
duties  are  chiefly  quarl-legislatlve.  In  the 
performance  of  most  of  them  It  ftmctlons 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  court.  Pri- 
marily It  Is  occupied  with  the  decision  of 
controversies,  or  cases.  Involving  compli- 
cated Issues  of  both  fact  and  law.  and  re- 
quiring hearings,  briefs,  arguments,  confer- 
ences, and  ultimate  reports  It  handles  a 
great  volume  of  such  work. 

•  *  •  •  • 

"In  view  of  the  multitude  of  conflicting 
Interests  among  those  engaged  in  transporta- 
tion, we  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  take  the  lead  in  this  planning 
and  promotional  work.  Probably  the  need 
has  long  existed,  but  it  has  been  vastly  In- 
tensified by  the  recent  great  change  in  con- 
ditions.    The  Commission,   however,   Is   not 


tuit»2d  to  the  purpose.  It  was  conslitutcd 
for  an  essentially  diffeienl  purpose.  Its 
methods  and  organization  were  deblgned  for 
re;julatory  wu:k  requiring;  qu;\si-judicial  pro- 
cedure. We  believe  that  planning  and  pro- 
motion arc  separate  and  distinct  from  regu- 
lation, can  be  separately  piu-sued  without 
Interference,  and  require  unlike  procediires 
and  methods." 

You  will  find  tlie  s<cme  distinction  between 
regulation,  on  U»«  one  hand,  and  transport 
planning  and  promotion,  uw  the  other,  drawn 
in  Dean  Landis'  report  to  the  Iresideiu-elect. 
Differences  of  ojjin.on  m.iy  ari.se  as  to  where 
pl^mning  ends  and  rej^ulallon  begins  but  th.it 
does  not  detract  from  the  validity  of  the 
distinction  or  the  iiniKjrtauce  of  recogniw;.^ 
it  The  Commission  has  no  intention  of 
shirking  its  responsil:iUties  under  existing 
law.  Moreover,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  whatever  agency  of  Govern- 
ment may  be  entrusted  with  ph:iining  and 
promotional  functions  related  to  surfuce 
traniportutlon. 

There  is  indeed  much  work  for  Govern- 
ment to  do.  'I he  question  Is  what  work  and 
by  whom.  At  the  Federal  level,  the  role  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  I 
have  sug:;e6ted,  should  be  essentially  ad- 
visory. The  basic  problem,  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Haven,  is  to  lind  a  way  to  overcome  its 
hUL;e  passenger  deficit  without  discontinuing 
essential  service.  If  this  problem  Is  given 
priority  and  if  a  satisfactory  solution  can  be 
developed,  other  major  railroads  In  the  East 
m  ly  reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit.  For 
example,  tlie  New  York  Central  and  Long 
lii.ii.d  Railroads  will  realize  annual  benefits 
cf  ».2,800.000  and  »3, 100,000,  respectively, 
flora  the  tax  abatement  and  other  legislation 
enacted  this  year  by  the  State  of  New  York 
In  respo-.se  to  the  New  Haven's  peril. 

From  11^50  through  19C0,  the  New  Haven's 
t(  tal  p.isscnger  deficit,  computed  by  the 
formula  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
amounted  to  $138  million.  If  the  New 
Haven  had  not  been  required  by  law  to  pro- 
vide this  amount  of  free  public  service.  It 
would  not  be  in  a  critical  condition  today. 
Accordingly.  I  think  It  is  unjust  to  require 
s  curity  hoklTs  to  bear  all  or  a  major  part 
of  that  IO£5.  More  Important,  however,  is 
the  damaging  effect  of  widespread  defaults 
on  general  credit  conditions.  Efficient  op- 
eration requires  constant  renewal  and  re- 
placement of  railroad  plant  and  equipment. 
This  will  be  impossible  if  heavy  losses  must 
be  sustained  by  institutional  and  individual 
Investors  before  the  Government  extends 
a  helping  hand. 

The  railroad  passenger  deficit  is  not  ex- 
clusively a  Federal  problem.  By  reason  of 
the  emergency  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Commission  under  part  V  of  the  act,  the 
States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
I.'.land,  and  Massachusetts  have  passed  4- 
year  tax  relief  programs  from  which  the 
New  Haven  will  derive  an  annual  benefit  of 
approximately  $6,500,000.  In  pressing  for 
such  a  program,  the  Governors  of  the  four 
States  and  their  legislatures  displayed  the 
hii^hcst  order  of  statesmanship. 

I  have  no  specific  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems of  eastern  railroads.  An  essential  first 
step  in  framing  solutions.  In  my  opinion.  Is 
to  establish  the  machinery  which  will  p)er- 
mit  Federal,  State,  and  local  government.^ 
to  work  together  and  to  enable  them  to  en- 
list the  cooperation  and  support  of  labor. 
management,  security  holders,  and  patrons 
of  the  railroad.  It  is  certain,  particularly 
with  respect  to  passenger  service,  that  State 
and  local  officials  will  have  a  major  role  to 
play  in  formulating  and  executing  any  con- 
structive program.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
By  reason  of  your  Intimate  knowledge  of 
railroad  operations,  you  are  In  an  excellent 
position  to  tailor  the  assistance  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  citizens  of  your  States 
and  to  determine  what  minimum  standards 
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of  service  are  appropriate  What  is  being 
done  in  Philadelphia.  .San  Francisco,  and 
Chicago  may  no:  satisfy  the  needs  of  New 
England  communities 

A  great  rail  network  does  not  topple  under 
a  single  blow.  Our  railroads  have  suffered 
some  cruel  blow;;  as  a  result  of  inequitable 
regulatory  and  i)romotional  policies,  vinfalr 
taxation  and.  at  times,  predatory  and  inept 
management.  Still  they  live.  That  does 
not  mean  they  c\\\  live  forever,  or  even  sur- 
vive another  generation  Like  an  old  neg- 
lected house,  dei^ay  proceeds  by  almost  im- 
perceptible degrees  Our  rail  network,  if 
ever  lost  or  severed,  cannot  be  reconstructed 
except  at  a  fanastlc  cost.  Time  will  not 
permit  the  idle  building  ol  dream  substi- 
tutes. Elcmentrry  prudence  forbids  the 
construction  of  substitute  facilities  that 
would  destroy  the  character  and  impair  the 
utility  of  the  cities  they  are  suppoFed  to 
serve.  Reorganization  procedures  are  not 
the  lamp  that  will  lead  r;alr<;ads  out  of  the 
darkness  of  despond  The  lamp  can  only 
be  lit  by  the  courage,  toil,  imagination.  i.:;d 
cooperation  of  al  interested  groups. 


SEGREGATION  AND  THE     STRIFE 
RIDERS 

Mr  JOHNSION.  Madam  Prcsideirt.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  one  of  the  most  shameful  hap- 
penings I  have  read  about  in  a  long  time. 
I  refer  to  a  Utnled  Press  International 
news  item  originating  in  Chicago  which 
i-eports  that  a  jeering  mob  of  Chicagoans 
forced  80  Negro  fire  refugees  from  a 
Chicago  church  winch  had  offered  them 
.shelter  after  their  home  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

In  So'jth  Cai'olina  we  practice  segre- 
gation, but  never  in  history  has  anything 
like  this  ever  happened  in  my  Stat,e. 
Should  any  Negro  residents  ever  be 
burned  out  of  their  homes,  I  can  safely 
say  that  neighboring  South  Carolina 
white  people  would  be  moie  than  happy 
to  shelter  them  in  their  church  and 
would  not  revert  to  mob  violence  and 
throw  them  out  on  the  streets. 

The  rea.son  [  brin^  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  :he  Senate  is  because  a 
large  number  of  the  so-called  freedom 
rideis  who  are  traipsing  acro.'Js  the  South 
today  stirnnB  up  strife  oiisinated  from 
the  Chicago  a;ca  where  this  act  of  vio- 
lence occurred.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  fieedom  riders  to  go  back  to  Chicago 
and  clean  up  their  own  backyard  and 
teach  their  own  people  somethmt;  about 
humanitananism.  The  people  of  the 
South,  while  practicing  sesregation. 
h.a\e  never  turned  on  one  another  in 
times  of  distiess  and  acted  in  such  a 
repugnant  and  un-Christianlike  way. 
To  the  contrary,  in  times  of  crisis  the 
v.hiies  and  Ni^siroes  of  the  South  have 
always  rallied  together  to  overcome 
whatever  difficulty  is  besetting  them. 

I  hope  the  strife  riders  and  trouble- 
makers who  are  hara.ssin,s  the  South 
bccau.sc  of  the  South's  belief  in  sc.urepa- 
tion  will  ^ook  back  with  shame  on  hap- 
pen] n,u:s  such  as  this  in  the  North  and 
do  something  in  their  own  backyard  to 
uplift  themselves  before  they  start 
throwing  rocks  at  other  people  in  this 
Nation.' 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  occurrence 
had  taken  place  anywhere  in  the  Deep 
South,  there  would  have  been  ravinps 
and  rantings  by  northern  spokesmen  and 


demands  that  the  Attorney  General  send 
out  troops  or  marshals  to  quell  the  vio- 
lence. But  since  it  happened  in  Chicago, 
one  of  the  homes  of  the  strife  riders,  the 
wire  services  saw  l^t  to  give  only  a  few- 
paragraphs  to  the  story  and.  of  course. 
it  was  found  buried  on  one  of  the  inside 
pases  of  this  morning's  Washinston  Post 

In  all  honesty.  I  think  this  trat;ic  oc- 
cufi'tnce  received  more  publicity  than  it 
actually  deserves.  Similar  agitation 
movements  in  the  South  and  minor 
racial  incidents  in  other  pait-s  of  the 
Nation  have  been  grossly  overplayed  by 
the  press,  giving  undue  prominence  to 
the  incidents  and  resulting  m  enbaiiass- 
ment  to  our  Nation. 

There  are  problems  such  as  tins  arising 
in  every  nation;  and  no  people,  so  long 
as  one  looks  different  from  the  other 
or  acts  differently  from  the  other,  will 
ever  be  free  from  .some  .sort  of  fi'iction. 
The  press  can  make  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill,  but  unfortunately  the  .Ameri- 
can piess  does  more  of  this  :han  does 
the  pre&.s  of  other  nations,  .so  our  prob- 
lems are  always  the  ones  which  are  mag- 
nified 

I  ask  that  the  article  entitled  "80 
Nearoes  Forced  From  Haven  ir  Church." 
-■taken  from  the  'Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  this  morning,  be  placed 
in  the  Record  immediately  foi:owing  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows; 

Eighty   N?:r,ROES  Forced  From   H.\ven   in 
Church 

Chic.\go.  June  27. — The  Amjrican  Red 
Cross  tod.iy  said  a  shouting,  Jeering  crowd 
of  white  i>ersons  forced  the  rerioval  of  80 
Negro  fire  refugees  from  the  Chicago  church 
that  iiad  ciffcred  them  shelter. 

The  Red  Cross  said  the  distuibance  took 
place  last  night  .Tt  the  Holy  Cross  Lutheran 
Church  in  a  predominantly  wliits  neiehbor- 
hoi)d  on  Chicago's  snuth  side. 

Eiei.'y  Negro  residents  of  the  ild  Douglas 
Hotel  hiui  been  made  homeless  by  a  fire 
Red  Cross  volunteers  took  th?m  to  the 
church,  a  few  blocks  from  tlie  home  ol 
Mayor  Richard  J    Daley. 

Mrs  Albert  H.  Constien.  wife  of  the  church 
pastor,  said  the  crowd  assembled  shortly 
after  the  fire  victims  arrived  at  the  church 
and  "threatened  to  destroy  the  church  11 
we  didn't  tret  the  Negroe.s  -  ut  oi  the  build- 
iiiij." 

John  M  Angle,  of  the  Red  Cross,  said: 
Red  Cross  i>ef>ple  at  The  .^ccne  said  there 
seemed  to  Ije  some  chance  of  ugliness  de- 
veloping and  the  Red  Cross  d'.'cided  that 
the  people  would  be  taken  elsewhere.  It 
was  our  decision  but  it  was  trkcn  at  the 
suggestion  of  tiie  minister.' 

"We  were  very  surprised  w'len  tliis  hap- 
ix-ned.  "  Mrr.  Covistien  said.  There  has 
been  no  racial  trouble  in  this  area.  We  had 
no  idea  the  neighborhood  would  act  like 
this  I  can't  repeat  any  nf  the  words  they 
used"  The  refugees  were  taken  to  a  Negro 
church." 


Tlie  Review,  of  Towanda.  Pa  .  recently 

cai'-ied  .m  editorial  on  the  sub.iect  of  this 
important  project,  which  I  ask  uiiAni- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Tnv.anda   iPa  i    Review.  June  15. 
19611 
Mercy    Mi.ssion    to   Vietnam  I 

The  good  ship  SS  Hoipe  steams  into  the 
Vietnamese  port  of  Saigon  on  Thursd  .1, 
June  15,  for  a  4-month  medical  mission  that 
could  not  have  come  at  a  more  propitioils 
time.  With  Vietnam  reeling  tmder  the 
forces  of  internal  subversion,  this  evid.nice 
of  American  helpfulness  may  be  more  pcr- 
sua.'-ive  in  putting  the  Vietnamese  people  on 
the  side  o:  the  free  world  than  military 
assistance. 

The  hospit,'.:  ship  is  on  the  filial  leg  of  its 
year-old  good-will  mission  to  southeast 
Asia  During  7  months  in  the  waters  off 
Indonesi.T.  the  Hope  f.  basic  medical  team  of 
15  physicians.  24  nurses.  30  medical  tech- 
I'.icians.  and  others  earned  the  respect  and 
friendship  ol  the  Indonesian  people  ;.nd  of  \ 
their  Government.  This  hard-working  staff 
of  volunteers  lield  800  classes  and  lectures, 
treated  17,000  patients,  performed  700  major 
surgical  operations,  and  greeted  30.000  ship- 
bonrd  visitors 

It  will  COS'  $3  5  million  to  operate  the 
Hojie  for  1  year,  exclusive  of  the  $2  million 
in  mutual  security  funds  that  were  tised  to 
refit  the  15.000-ton  onetime  Navy  hospital 
ship  K\\  tile  operating  funds  are  being 
privately  rr-lsed  through  solicitations  of  cor- 
poratio!is.  labor  groups,  and  individuals. 
The  Project  Hope  organization  would  like 
to  send  still  more  ships  on  medical  teaching 
missions  to  Africa  and  South  America  if  the 
necessary  funds  are  forthcoming 

The  Senate  eased  the  way  for  a  stepup  in 
this  type  of  mercy  mission  by  adopting  a 
resolution.  June  1.  supporting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  wliite  fleet  The  President  would 
have  authority  to  establish  such  a  fleet --to 
rush  a.ss;stance  to  disaster  areas  im  well  as 
to  carry  on  a  regular  program  of  technical 
and  medic:  1  assistance  and  training — when- 
ever he  feels  that  it  would  further  U.S. 
foreign  pollry  That  time  is  right  now  If 
tlie  react io!i  of  one  beneficiary  of  the  Hope 
project  mission  is  typical.  The  mayor  of 
Sumbawa.  an  island  in  the  Indonesia  ,:rchl- 
pclago.  told  one  of  the  ship's  stagT:  "Tlas  is 
the  first  time  foreigners  came  to  Sumbawa 
who  did  not  come  to  steal  our  rice  We  will 
never  forget  what  you  have  done  ' 


SS   "HOPE" 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  Pre.sident.  SS 
Hope,  a  good-will  vessel  of  the  highest 
order,  is  now  completing  its  mission  to 
southeast  Asia.  Durinu  the  past  7 
months  this  ship  has  treated  disease  and 
disability,  taught  medicine,  and  generally 
worked  toward  improving  the  lot  of 
mankind  in  Indonesia, 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  GEORGE  H. 
BENDER 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Madam  President,  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
25  years  and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  associated  with  manj-  fine  Ameri- 
cans I  do  not  know  of  any  period  in 
our  history  when  there  were  before  the 
U.S.  Congress  more  pressing  and  more 
critical  problems  than  has  i)een  the  case 
durins  tliis  quarter  century.  These 
problems  have  taxed  not  only  the  minds 
of  Aniericans  but  their  physical  bein? 
in  our  democratic  attempt  to  arrive  at 
solutions  best  for  our  national  welfare 
and  our  common  good  in  our  relations 
with  foreign  governments. 

During  part  of  this  period  theie  was 
amon.t:    us  a  very  fine,   intelligent,  and 
dedicated    citizen.     I    refer    to    George 
Bender,    the    late    Senator    from    Ohio 
His  passing  a  few  days  ago  brought  to 
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my  mind  the  many  critical  problems  he 
was  called  upon  to  help  resolve  during 
his  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  later  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

George  Bender's  devotion  to  his  State 
and  his  Nation  was  for  the  most  part  his 
life.  He  deeply  believed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Republic  and  fought  vigor- 
ously day  in  and  day  out  for  them,  never 
veering  from  his  great  love  of  our  way 
of  life.  He  was  a  very  strong  and  ar- 
dent Republican,  but  first  he  was  an 
American. 

George  started  his  interest  in  public 
affairs  at  a  very  early  age — in  fact,  16 — 
and  he  pursued  it  with  vigor.  The  peo- 
ple of  his  senatorial  district  recognized 
his  efforts  by  sending  him  as  their  rep- 
resentative to  the  Ohio  State  Senate. 
Later,  the  citizens  of  his  congressional 
district  adopted  him  as  their  own  and 
sent  him  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  Then, 
in  tribute  to  his  energy,  his  ability,  and 
his  devotion  to  their  American  interests, 
the  voters  of  Ohio  decided  they  wanted 
him  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Here  he  served 
with  great  distinction. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  saddened 
at  his  passing.  I  appreciated  his  friend- 
ship and  I  know  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Bender  and  his 
family  for  his  and  their  interest  and 
effort  in  public  affairs  over  the  years. 
To  Mrs.  Bender  and  his  children,  Mrs. 
Bridges  and  I  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


DEBT  LIMIT  EXTENSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business,  H.R.  7677,  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7677)  to  increase  for  a  1-year  period  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
the  pending  business,  H.R.  7677,  the 
proposal  to  increase  the  public  debt 
limit,  as  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration, is  further  evidence  of  the  need 
for  improvement  of  the  fiscal  functions 
of  the  legislative  branch  in  order  to  en- 
able it  to  perform  its  constitutional  obli- 
gation to  control  Federal  expenditures. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  has  reported  and  the  Senate 
has  approved  legislation  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  with 
adequate  staff  and  facilities  to  enable 
the  Congress  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
expenditures  which  have  brought  about 
deficit  spending  and  necessitated  con- 
stant increases  in  the  public  debt 
ceiling. 


On  March  28,  1950,  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  designed  to  effect 
improvement  of  the  fiscal  procedures 
of  the  Congress  in  the  81st  Congress,  I 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, a  report  on  "Increasing  Cost  of 
the  Federal  Government,"  which  was 
authorized  to  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document — Senate    Document    No.    150. 

At  that  time  I  warned  the  Congress 
that,  unless  some  action  were  taken  to 
provide  adequate  maclimery  to  enable 
the  Congress  to  halt  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  annual  deficits. 
the  national  debt  v.-ould  reach  astro- 
nomical totals.  Specifically.  I  point  out 
that— 

With  a  $5' 2  billion  deficit  for  the  present 
fi.scal  year  and  another  deficit  for  fiscal  1951 
of  about  the  same  amount  or  more.  It  Is 
obvious  that  without  greatly  lncrea.sing 
taxes  we  cannot  possibly  meet  already  es- 
tablished oblife-atlons  and  ever  balance  the 
budget  again,  unless  we  are  willing  to  dis- 
pense with  some  of  the  governmental  serv- 
ices that  are  now  provided,  discontinue  some 
programs  we  are  now  supporting,  and  dras- 
tically reduce  the  co.st  of  L-thers 

In  view  of  our  present  fi.scal  difRculties 
which  present  an  almost  Insurmountable 
obstacle  •  •  •  instead  of  pursuing  a  course 
of  action  calculated  to  correct  this  condi- 
tion, we  are  being  asked  to  enact  a  multi- 
tude of  new  laws,  to  expand  further  existing 
governmental  services  and  {programs,  and  to 
create  additional  and  new  obligations  that 
will  Increase  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment within  the  i-.ext  few  years  to  some  $65 
billion  or  more. 

As  this  session  progresses.  I  hope  the  sit- 
uation which  I  d'?scribed  will  grip  the  at  - 
tention  and  interest  of  mnny  other  Memb^^rs 
of  Congress,  and  will  help  to  arouse  and 
awaken  all  of  us  to  a  keener  sense  and  ap- 
preciation of  our  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. F\irthermore.  I  hope  it  will  cause  tis 
to  hesitate — yes,  more,  to  refuse — to  legis- 
late a  program  piling  additional  Govern- 
ment costs  in  terms  of  billions  of  dollars 
annually  on  the  already  heavily  and  bur- 
densomely  taxed  American  citizens. 

This  tremendous  rising  cost  of  operating 
the  Federal  Government  is  indicative  of  a 
fixed,  permanent  trend  that  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored or  remain  unchallenged.  Its  slrjnlfl- 
cance  demands  of  us  who  have  the  Irglsl.i- 
tlve  responsibility  for  the  American  people 
that  we  remedy  this  condition  and  take  the 
necessary  action  to  reduce  now,  In.sofar  as  it 
is  reasonably  possible  and  practical  to  do  so. 
present  expenditures  that  are  authorl^ted  by 
existing  laws.  But  more,  It  Is  a  warning  of 
compelling  force  against  our  proceeding  with 
reckless  indifference  to  enact  more  and  more 
laws  expanding  present  governmental  serv- 
ices and  Instigating  new  programs  creatine 
additional  governmental  obligatinns  that 
will  add  billions  annually  to  the  already 
swollen  costs  of  Government  that  are  now 
having  to  be  met  by  deficit  Rpendii.t;  in  ex- 
cess of  $5  billion  annually.  To  pursue  such 
a  course  and  contlmie  such  \insonnd  fi.scal 
policies  will  be  imprudent,  destructive  to  our 
economy,  and  Imperil  our  national  solvency. 

As  a  result  of  the  Government  living  be- 
yond It.i  Income,  the  national  debt  Is  ris- 
ing again.  Our  national  debt  reached  its 
lowest  figure  of  $251.24,5  889,0.52  02  on  June 
27.  1949.'  Since  that  date.  In  less  than  9 
months'  time,  the  national  debt  has  In- 
crea.sed  by  $5  billion,  or  in  round  numbers 
to  $256  billion. 

If  we  do  not  stop  passing  laws  calling  for 
more  and  more  spending,  there  Is  neither 
prospect  nor  hope  for  revenues  to  ever  again 
overtake  or  equal  expenditures.  We  can 
stop  It.     Thi.s  Congress  can  stop  that  trend 


both  by  reducing  appropriations  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  by  deferring  action  on  or 
pa,ssage  of  many  bills  that  are  now  pending 
lu  the  Congress  that  would  produce  large, 
Increased  expienditures.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  will  have  both  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  do  our  statesmanlike  and  patri- 
otic duty  In  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation. 

Madam  President,  I  was  sadly  mis- 
taken. Instead  of  those  measures  and 
the  course  we  were  following  being  des- 
tined to  increase  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  $65  billion  annually,  the 
cost  has  been  increased  to  more  than 
$80  billion  annually.  We  are  now  con- 
Iron  Led  with  comparably  the  same  sit- 
uation. The  Congress  is  passing  nu- 
merous bills,  taking  on  new  obligations, 
expanding  programs  in  existence,  which 
results  in  a  continually  increasing  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Madam 
Pro.sident,  we  are  moving  swiftly  toward 
an  annual  budget  of  $100  billion.  Wc  are 
moving  toward  a  national  debt  in  ex- 
cess of  $300  billion. 

Since  1951,  when  the  Committee  on 
Govornment  Operations  first  proposed 
lecislation  to  provide  for  more  effective 
evaluation  of  the  fiscal  requirements 
of  the  executive  agencies  by  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  an- 
nual buduct  has  increased  $36  billion  to 
$85  billion  for  fiscal  year  1962,  or  an  in- 
crea.^e  of  nearly  $5  billion  annually  over 
the  10  years  that  have  elapsed  since  this 
legislation  was  first  proposed.  Since 
1934.  the  statutory  debt  limitation  has 
also  risen  from  $275  billion,  through  tem- 
porary increases,  to  $293  billion.  A  fur- 
ther temporary  increase  of  $5  billion  is 
now  proposed. 

In  another  4  or  5  years— possibly  in 
3  years — we  may  be  asked  to  increase  the 
national  debt  limit  another  $5  or  $10 
billion. 

Madam  Pixsident,  in  its  report  to  the 
Senate  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  pointed  out  repeatedly 
that,  unless  the  Congress  takes  affirma- 
tive action  to  restore  its  control  over 
the  purse  strings,  these  recurring  defi- 
cits and  increases  in  the  national  debt 
will  continue.  This  will  inevitably  re- 
sult, unless  it  is  stopped,  in  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
those  wlio  look  to  the  United  States  for 
world  leadership  and  by  the  American 
taxpayers  who  look  to  the  Congress  to 
maintain  national  solvency. 

E.stimated  expenditures  for  all  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
next  fi.scal  year,  including  funds  required 
to  support  the  new  programs  proposed 
or  to  be  initiated  by  the  present  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  continuing  programs 
approved  by  previous  Congresses,  will 
have  reached  a  peak  of  $85  billion.  It 
is  further  estimated  that,  unless  some 
constructive  action  is  taken  to  stop  this 
trend  through  the  full  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  all  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  its  ramifications,  ac- 
tivitias.  and  operations,  an  annual  budget 
of  $100  billion  will  be  reached  by  the  year 
1965,  or  possibly  earlier.  This  compares 
to  the  iirediction  I  made,  in  1950,  that 
the  annual  budset  would  reach  a  figure 
of  $65  billion  within  the  next  few  years, 
which  some  considei-ed  to  be  too  high 
an  estimate  at  that  time. 
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I  submit  that  the  Congress  must  ac- 
cept a  part  of  the  blame  for  the  con- 
stant increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Govtinment,  by  its  refusal  to  establish 
the  necessary  machinery  to  fully  evalu- 
ate all  Federal  spending  programs,  to 
determine  whether  they  are  serving  the 
purpo.se  for  which  funds  were  originally 
authorized,  and  whether  appropriations 
being  approved  annually  are  warranted. 
It  is  incimibent  upon  the  Congress  to 
determine  that  only  so  many  dollars  are 
appjopriated — and  no  more — as  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuation 
of  those  activities  and  programs  which 
were  determined  to  be  necessary  and  in 
the  public  interest. 

To  accomplish  those  objectives  and 
to  carry  out  these  obligations  to  the 
American  people,  who  have  elected  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  their  representatives 
and  their  spokesmen,  it  is  imr)erative 
that  action  be  taken,  and  without  fur- 
ther delay,  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
the  essential  tools  required  to  perform 
these  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  other  body 
give  early  and  favorable  consideration 
to  legislation  proposed  by  the  bill,  S. 
529,  approved  by  the  Senate  and  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
on  May  29,  1961,  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  which  would 
provide  much  needed  services  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  bill  would  in- 
sure that  members  of  those  committees, 
and  all  Members  of  Congress,  will  have 
full  information  and  adequate  facilities 
with  which  to  cope  with  the  problems 
as  emphasized  by  the  pending  proposal 
to  increase  the  ever-mounting  national 
debt  ceiling. 

The  objectives  and  proposed  duties  and 
rpsponsibilities  to  be  vested  in  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  are  set  forth 
in  detail  in  Senate  Report  No.  264.  which 
accompanied  S.  529.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation includes  provisions  designed  to 
bring  about  coordination  of  all  fiscal 
functions  of  other  substantive  commit- 
tees in  order  to  insure  a  united  effort 
to  effect  necessary  economies  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Also,  Senate  Document  No.  11.  on  the 
financial  management  of  the  Federal 
Government,  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
February  13,  1961,  contains  a  full  legis- 
lative histor>'  of  the  proposal  and  actions 
taken  thereon  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

rORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BtTDCET  AND 
ACCOCNTING    ALT    OF    1921 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  that  this 
month  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921, 
which  repre.sents  the  first  great  step  for- 
ward of  this  era  in  the  modernization 
of  financial  management  in  the  Federal 
Government.  It  also  marks  40  years 
of  service  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  was  established  by  that  act, 
as  an  agency  responsible  only  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  long  and  conspicuous  record  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  over  the  last 
40  years  is  well  known  and  highly  re- 
garded by  the  Congress.  It  is  indeed  ap- 
propriate to  especially  acknowledge  the 


dedicated  and  competent  services  of  this 
agency  of  the  Congress  on  this  occasion 
of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Office. 

I  wish  to  express  particularly  the  high 
regard  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman,  for  the 
contribution  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  the  work  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  and  GAO  have  had  the  most 
cordial  and  productive  working  relation- 
ship. Staffs  of  the  committee  and  of 
GAO  have  worked  jointly  on  matters  of 
common  concern,  and  important  devel- 
opments such  as  the  establishment  of  the 
Joint  program  to  improve  accounting  in 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950,  and 
other  financial  legislation  which  have 
been  significantly  advanced  by  these  ef- 
forts. The  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  have  been 
sought  and  obtained  in  connection  with 
proposed  legislation. 

The  numerous  reports  submitted  by 
the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress 
and  its  various  committees  during  the 
past  40  years  have  been  of  great  value 
in  identifying  areas  of  governmental  ac- 
tivities and  excessive  expenditures  which 
should  require  the  constant  attention  of 
the  Congress.  In  addition,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  more  than  paid  its  way  in 
the  amounts  it  has  recovered  for  the 
Government  from  illegal  and  otherwise 
improper  expenditures  of  Government 
funds  by  the  agencies. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  commit- 
tee's bill  to  provide  for  the  creation  of 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  the 
General  Accounting  Office  would  play  an 
important  part,  since  it  would  be  di- 
rected in  addition  to  its  present  fimc- 
tions,  to  make  such  investigations  and 
reports  relating  to  agency  budgets  and 
expenditures  considered  to  be  necessary 
to  assist  the  joint  committee  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  as  submitted  by 
the  President. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  sincere  apprecia- 
tion that  I  acknowledge  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  the  work  of  the  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees on  this  occasion  of  its  40th 
anniversary  and  extend  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  his  staff  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  their 
work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  editorial  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  on  June  24,  1961.  entitled 
"One  Federal  Bureau  Aims  To  Curb 
the  Spenders,"  which  relates  to  some  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

One  Federal  BtrKEAtr  Aims  To  Cxthb 
THE  Spenders 

Whatever  happens  to  the  administration's 
various  projects  on  the  New  Frontier.  It  can 
be  confidently  predicted  that  Grovernment 
expenditures  are  going  up.  Consequently 
it  becomes  more  Important  than  ever  to  see 
to  it  that  the  taxpayers'  money  Is  at  least 
used  for  the  purposes  intended  by  Congress 
and  that  the  supplies  and  services  contracted 
fbr  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 


The  agency  charged  with  this  housekeep- 
ing asslgronent  is  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  head  of  which  Is  the  Comptroller 
General,  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell.  The  GAO 
was  set  up  by  Congress  In  1931  to  ride  herd 
on  the  executive  department  and  all  Gov- 
enunent  agencies  authorized  to  spend  pub- 
lic funds.  Its  original  function  was  simply 
to  check  on  the  taking  In  and  paying  out 
of  money  to  make  sure  that  It  was  spent  as 
ConL'ress  ordered  It  spent.  More  recently 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  empha- 
sized the  performance  audit  of  expendi- 
tures— to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  public 
Kot  its  money's  worth. 

Despite  the  Importance  of  Its  task,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Is  far  too  little 
known.  Also,  as  Senator  Paxtl  Douglas  put 
it  during  the  hearings  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  last  year,  the  Comptroller 
General  and  liis  staff  "'are  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  departments  whose  expenditures  they 
scrutinize.  They  do  not  receive  the  popular 
approval  and  commendation  which  I  think 
they  deserve,  and  must  at  times  feel  very 
lonely  and  friendless."  The  attitude  of  Con- 
gress toward  GAO  varies  with  Individual 
Members.  Savers  hall  It  as  an  indispensable 
guardian  of  the  Treasury.  Spenders  Ignore 
It  as  a  pestiferous  Scrooge. 

Although  GAO  has  been  Instrixmental  In 
bringing  about  returns  to  thp  Treasury  of 
many  millions  paid  on  account  of  excessive 
transportation  charges.  Improperly  drawn 
contracts,  overpajrments,  and  so  on.  Its  pri- 
mary function  Is  preventive.  Revelations  of 
improper  transactions  tend  to  make  pur- 
chasing officials  more  vigilant  next  time. 
Greater  care  in  the  future  may  be  expected 
on  the  part  for  example,  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  delivery  abroad,  under  the  mili- 
tary-assistance program,  of  tactical  naviga- 
tion equipment — $12  million  worth — which 
the  receiving  countries  were  not  able  to  use 
and  which  the  Air  Force  needed. 

Other  Instances  of  slatternly  housekeep- 
ing unearthed  by  GAO  include  the  shipment 
by  air  of  household  goods  from  Texas  to 
Pakistan  at  a  cost  of  $14,830,  when  shlp.ment 
by  sea  would  have  cost  $1,470.  Comptroller 
Campbell  made  the  comment  that  "In  this 
Instance  they  (the  goods)  would  have  ar- 
rived In  Pakistan  by  ship  1  week  earlier 
than  by  air.  Also  we  noted  that  air  ship- 
ments Included  a  piano,  a  model  ship,  and 
a  sled."  The  result  of  this  revelation  was 
an  amendment  to  the  law  restricting  air 
shipment  to  articles  which  are  "required  for 
use  in  carrying  out  assigned  duties  or  are 
necessary  to  prevent  undue  hardship." 

Opinion  as  to  the  services  of  GAO  Is  not 
universally  laudatory.  Manufacturers  at- 
tempting to  fulflU  defense  contracts  some- 
times complain  that  GAO's  accountants  de- 
vote so  much  metlculotis  attention  to  the 
precise  terms  of  a  contract  and  are  so  rigid 
In  their  attitude  toward  costs  of  new  and 
often  experimental  gadgets  that  our  defense 
posture  Is  not  helped  by  their  operation.  The 
armed  services  often  charge  that  GAO  field 
Inspections  and  criticisms  of  military  equip- 
ment purchases  take  too  little  account  of 
the  emergency  conditions  under  which  this 
kind  of  material  has  to  be  purchased. 

On  the  other  hand,  GAO  appears  to  have 
a  good  case,  at  any  rate  In  peacetime,  when 
it  criticizes  the  purchase  of  19,000  military 
vehicles,  all  deficient,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Army  bought  the  whole  lot  before  getting 
adequate  assurance  that  identified  defects 
could  be  corrected  either  during  production 
or  by  later  modification.  The  amount  in- 
volved in  that  bobble  was  $1,600  million. 

In  any  event,  GAO  has  recovered  for  tax- 
payers many  times  what  Its  services  have 
cost.  Equally  satisfying  Is  GAO's  defiance 
of  Parkinson's  law  by  reducing  its  staff  so 
that  the  total  number  of  employees  is  1.200 
less  than  it  was  In  1952,  despite  the  addi- 
tion of  new   branches  In  Europe  and   Asia. 

When  taxpayers,  editors,  teachers,  polit- 
ical   scientists,    and    civic    agencies    become 
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better  aware  of  what  GAO  does,  not  only  can 
more  billions  of  dollars  be  saved,  but  new 
incentives  to  efficient  and  economical  pub- 
lic service  will  arise  in  unexpected  areas. 
And  the  pencil  sharpeners  in  GAO  will  feel 
less    unloved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  order  for  the  quoi'um  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF   1961— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  1922 1  to  assist  in 
the  provision  of  housing  for  moderate 
and  low-income  families,  to  promote  or- 
derly urban  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  communit.v  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  foi  trie  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  conferees  is  now  a  more 
extravagant  and  inflationary  measure 
than  the  very  extensive  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

There  are  many  changes  in  the  bill 
now  before  us  that  raise  serious  and.  to 
my  mind,  more  far-reaching  objections 
than  those  which  I  expressed  when  the 
Senate  bill  was  before  this  body. 

Among  the  more  important  of  these 
changes  are  the  following: 

First.  The  general  standard  for  pay- 
ment of  urban  renewal  grants  has  been 
raised  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
as  the  Federal  share  in  communities 
with  populations  of  up  to  50.000.  and  up 
■to  150.000  in  depressed  areas.  This  is  a 
departure  from  the  general  two-thirds 
rule  and  can  result  in  larger  cities  in  the 
future  demanding  equal  treatment.  It 
all  adds  up  to  the  Federal  Governmicnt 
paying  out  more  and  more  money  as 
time  goes  on. 

In  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee to  the  full  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  there  was  a  proposal 
to  increase  the  Federal  share  to  five- 
sixths  in  cases  where  there  is  State  as- 
sistance in  ui'ban  renewal.  Fortunately 
the  full  committee  deleted  this  proposal. 
Nevertheless,    it    shows    the    dangerous 


trend  that  is  developing  and  iiiay  well 
continue  to  develop  until  the  Federal 
Government  is  called  upon  to  pay  100 
percent  of  all  slum  clearance  in  our 
cities. 

The  urban  renewal  grant  authoriza- 
tion was  cut  by  the  coiiferees  S500  mil- 
lion to  $2  billion.  This  is  meanin.gless 
because  there  is  no  time  limitation  in- 
volved and  as  soon  as  the  $2  billion  is 
used  more  will  be  requested. 

Second.  The  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  special  assistance 
authorization  was  drastically  increa.scd. 
The  lull  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee deleted  an  extra  S75G  million  au- 
thorization propo.scd  by  the  subcommit- 
tee to  buy  mortgages  m  the  low  and 
moderate  income  40-year  loan  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Now  the  conferees  report 
back  an  autiioiizati'^n  restoring  that 
$750  million  with  an  extra  $10  million 
for  good  measure,  for  a  total  of  $1,510 
million  authorized  in  this  program. 
The  House  language  is  in  the  nature  of 
transfers  from  other  authorizations  but 
it  adds  up  to  the  total  which  I  have 
given.  * 

Third.  FNMA  would  n  ,u  bf  permitted 
to  go  into  the  banking  business  and 
make  short-term  loans  on  the  security 
of  pledged  FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  This 
provision  has  been  before  us  before  but 
it  has  iiever  yet  been  in  a  conference 
report.  This  places  FNMA  in  the  field 
of  making  direct  loans  in  competition 
to  private  lending  institutions  and  tends 
to  substitute  public  for  private  credit.  I 
believe  that  it  is  serious  error  to  permit 
it. 

Fourth.  The  interest  rate  in  commu- 
nity facility  loans  was  reduced  from  the 
current  average  of  4  percent  or  above 
to  '-4  percent  more  than  the  current  col- 
lege housing  race  of  3'j  percent,  and 
the  loan  authorization  was  increased  by 
not  a  mere  $50  million,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  by  $500  million.  This  is  but 
another  illustration  of  attracting  com- 
munities to  the  Federal  Government  for 
aid.  Lower  and  lower  interest  rates  for 
Federal  loans  are  dangerous  to  our  econ- 
omy. If  we  continue  this  trend,  we  will 
make  Federal  assistance  .so  attractive 
that  the  trend  toward  reliance  on  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  irresistible. 
The  interest  scale  adopted  by  the  con- 
ferees is  currently  3-^4  percent  but,  on 
computations  as  of  June  30.  1961,  this 
rate  might  be  even  lower  for  the  coming 
year  since  it  is  based  on  thf  rate  paid  on 
all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

Fifth.  We  are  faced  again  with  open 
space  provisions  in  this  bill.  To  add  in- 
sult to  injury,  the  previous  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  in  this  new  and 
unexplored  field  is  now  changed  to  back- 
door financing.  I  suppose  that  the  con- 
ferees wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
agency  received  the  $50  million  herein 
authorized  without  the  fear  of  facing 
the  Appropriations  Committee  with  an 
initial  request  becau.se  even  the  House 
bill,  which  was  the  only  thing  in  con- 
ference, contained  an  appropriation  au- 
thorization. I  question  this  procedure 
because  there  was  no  Senate  provision 
in  conference.  The  only  provision  in 
conference  was  a  House  appropriation 


authorization  for  SlOO  million  \>. hich.  was 
changed  by  the  conferees  to  S50  nullion 
in  contract  authority  which  is  another 
method  of  back-door  tinancmg. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  recall,  durm  : 
the  debate  on  the  pcndiiry  measure,  the 
Senate  struck  out  thai  provision:  is  not 
that  true'' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  much  is  now 
placed  m  the  bill  by  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  ROBERISON.  Fifty  miihuii  dol- 
lars. It  bypasses  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  appropriations. 
This  money  goes  out  of  the  Treasury  and 
Will  never  come  back.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  device  of  authorizing:  direct  witii- 
drawal  from  the  Treasury — back-dooi 
financing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  it  mean  that 
these  funds  can  be  used  in  unnamed 
cities  for  any  reason  that  seems  to  be 
impressive  to  the  handling  authority,  to 
enable  the  acquisition  of  so-called  open 
spaces  m  the  suburbs  of  the  cities? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  If  a 
park  IS  desired,  all  that  is  nece.ssary  i.s 
call  it  an  of^en  space,  and  if  the  idea  can 
be  sold  to  the  Administrator,  he  will  .say, 
'All  right;  here  is  your  money." 

We  took  that  provision  out.  It  ha.s 
now  been  put  back.  Not  all  the  $100 
million  has  been  put  back,  but  S50  mil- 
lion of  it  has  been  put  back.  This  will 
start  thines  in  an  untried  field  that  are 
bound  to  '-'row  into  great  demands  on 
the  P'ederal  Government. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  What  percontape  of 
the  lotal  cost  fur  eacli  of  ihe.se  open 
areas  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Ft-deral  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  $50  million? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  will  have  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if  the 
conferees  made  any  change.  I  believe 
it  was  30  percent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Twenty  percent  as 
a  general  rule  and  30  percent  in  some 
cases. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  As  I  have  said, 
the  bill  follows  the  u-,ual  pattern  of  try- 
ing to  avoid  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  new  and  experimental  programs 
and  ne\er  returning  to  the  constitutional 
method  of  spending  Federal  money 
through  appropriations. 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  a 
chart  showing  a  comparison  of  the  funds 
requested  by  the  administration  v.ith 
those  included  in  the  bill.  S.  1922.  as 
pa.ssed  by  th.e  Senate  and  as  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  committee.  I  will  not 
read  it,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF^ICER  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  so  ordeied. 

•  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Included  in  this 
chart  i.:,  the  $3,146  million  for  public 
housing  authorized  by  this  bill  to  be 
paid  over  a  40-ycai  period .  These  figures 
are  seldom  if  ever  given  by  proponents 
of  housing  legislation  because  they  are  .so 
large.  In  this  bill,  the  public  housing 
figures,  together  with  the  FNMA  figures. 


make  the  bill  approximately  a  $9  billion 
bill  rather  than  a  $5,646  billion  biU 
as  reported  in  the  press  today.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  $1.2  billion  VA  direct 
loan  portion  which  has  been  handled  by 
separate  legislation,  although  originally 
carried  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  public  housing  figures  arc  always 
staggerin'?  when  reduced  to  dollars 
rather  than  units,  and  the  public  at  large 
should  realize  this  fact.  Moreover,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
now  contains  the  House  provision  remov- 
ing one  of  the  few  remote  possibilities 
that  any  public  housing  money  may  ever 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  would 
repeal  the  existing  law  requiring  pay- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  a 
public  housing  project  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  after  the  40-ycar  bonds 
are  paid  off.  At  least  this  possibility  of 
repayment  should  be  retained. 

The  bill  is  now  $856  million  in  excess 
of  requests  made  by  the  administration. 
It  is  devoid  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
tainted  with  low  interest  rate  programs 
unfair  to  business  enterprise.  The  40- 
year,  no-downpayment  program  for  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  is  now 
40  years  for  displacees  and  generally 
35  years,  plus  5  years  in  hardship  cases, 
respecting  new  construction,  with  a 
3  percent  downpayment  requirement. 
There  is  very  little  difference  between 
these  provisions.  The  principle  of  fos- 
tering a  program  of  individual  financial 
irresjxjnsibility  that  does  not  encourage 
considerably  more  equity  than  deprecia- 
tion in  a  home  still  applies. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  change  was 
made  by  the  conference  committee  in 
the  mass  transportation  figures?  The 
figure  in  the'  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
as  I  recall,  was  $100  million  for  loans. 
There  was  an  additional  $50  million  for 
grants.  That  was  at  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  HHFA.  to  be 
used  in  unnamed  cities,  to  be  selected  by 
him.  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  loans  were 
cut  to  $50  million,  and  the  grants  to  $25 
million.  Congress  has  no  control  over 
what  is  done. 

The  below-market  rate  rental  part  of 
this  program  is  now  definitely  alined 
with  public  housing.  The  Senate  deleted 
public  bodies  as  eligible  mortgagors,  but 
the  conferees  put  most  of  them  back  in 
the  bill. 

I  might  stop  here  to  say  that  in  com- 
mittee we  were  told  that  it  was  pubhc 
housing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mJd- 
dlc-income  'jroup  and  the  low-income 
group  take  in  nearly  everybody,  because 
there  are  not  a  great  many  millionaires, 
or  many  who  have  $100,000  or  more.  So 
the  program  now  is  to  be  expanded  to 
give  some  kind  of  public  housing  to  prac- 
tically everyone  in  the  country.  That 
is  where  the  bill  is  headed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  an- 
ticipate having  a  recorded  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  conference  report? 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely;  25 
Senators  were  opposed  to  the  bill  when 
it  passed  the  Senate.  This  bill  is  far 
worse  than  the  one  the  Senate  passed, 
and  I  cannot  picture  the  Senate  not  in- 
sisting on  going  on  a  record.  This  act 
will  live  to  plague  us  for  a  good  many 
years  to  come.  We  are  starting  things 
that  we  cannot  stop.  We  are  dealing 
with  $9  billion  of  expenditures  which  are 
beyond  our  control,  unless  we  pass  a  law 
repealing  some  of  these  items,  which  of 
course  will  never  be  done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  the  Sena- 
tor from  norida  would  have  liked  very 
much  to  be  left  in  the  position  where  he 
could  support  a  conventional  housing 
bill.  Apparently  the  programs  which 
have  been  included  vastly  exceed  in 
amount  any  conventional  housing  pro- 
gram. The  Senator  from  Florida  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
he  hopes  he  will  get  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
If  not,  the  Senator  from  Florida  vants 
the  Record  to  show  that,  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  he  opposes  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  handled  the  bill,  and 
he  tried,  in  committee  and  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  keep  the  program 
within  due  bounds,  and  somewhat  in 
keeping  with  what  had  been  done  in 
previous  years  in  connection  with  FHA. 
In  spite  of  tho.se  efforts,  there  has  been 
put  into  this  one  bill  almost  as  much  as 
we  have  put  in  all  the  housing  programs 
over  a  period  of  25  years.  That  fact  in 
itself  should  indicate  how  extravagant 
this  omnibus  housing  bill  is. 

In  all,  this  bill  is  now  more  undesirable 
than  it  was  before  the  conferees  met.  It 
is  indeed  a  "catchall"  measure  for  prac- 
tically everything  that  the  term  "welfare 
state"  in  the  field  of  housing  and  related 
matters  would  imply.  It  is  needlessly 
extravagant  and  inflationary.  I  trust 
that  it  is  not  enacted  into  law. 

The  total  of  the  grants  and  loans  un- 
conditionally authorized  by  the  confer- 
ence report  is  approximately  $9  billion. 
The  fact  that  funds  allocated  to  FNMA 
for  purchase  of  mortgages,  to  urban  re- 
newal for  grants  for  cities,  and  the 
100,000  units  of  public  housing  costing 
an  average  of  $14,000  each  will  not  aU  be 
used  in  the  next  year  is  not  the  issue. 
The  ix^ue  is  what  spending  does  the  bill 
authorize  unless  Congress  passes  a  sub- 
sequent repeal  act  or  the  President  im- 
pounds a  certain  authorized  expenditure. 
The  answer  is  $9  billion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
by  how  much  the  conferees  increased  the 
total  for  loans  above  the  amount  of  the 
Senate  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  a  chart 
which  shows  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  one 
item  has  been  deleted. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  grand  total 
requested  by  the  administration  was 
$8,143  million;  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
It  was  $8,293  million — deducting  the  $1.2 
billion  provided  for  the  VA  direct  home 


loan  program,  which  was  later  taken  out 
of  the  bill  and  passed  separately  by  the 
Senate — as  agreed  to  in  the  conference 
report  the  grand  total  is  $8,999  million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  W^hat  happened  to  the 
VA  direct  loans?  You  say  they  are  not 
provided  for  in  the  report? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  account  for 
more  than  a  billion  dollars,  and  they  are 
not  provided  in  the  conference  report  at 
all 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  item  will  appear  in 
subsequent  legislation,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  not  in  this 
report:  it  is  .separate  legislation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  item  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  House  and 
by  the  Senate  with  minor  amendments, 
as  I  recall. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  However,  if  that  amount 
is  added  to  the  amount  agreed  to  by  the 
conferee.-^,  the  total  will  be  from  $600  mil- 
lion to  $700  million  above  the  amount 
aijpcaring  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  Sinate  bill  included  $750  million 
which  we  authorized  to  increase  the  cur- 
rent assets  or  purchasing  power  of 
FNMA.  Not  only  was  another  $750 
million  added,  to  which  the  administra- 
tion objected,  but  $10  million  was  added 
on  top  of  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  that  larger  than  the 
amount  provided  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No;  it  is  almost 
as  large,  but  not  quite.  The  Senate 
provided  $750  million.  All  of  it  could  be 
loaned  at  below  commercial  loan  rates. 
No  commercial  financial  institution  will 
lend  m.oney  at  a  rate  below  4  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Had  the  provision  for 
VA  direct  loans  been  left  in  the  bill,  the 
amount  provided  in  the  conference  re- 
port would  have  been  $706  million  more 
than  the  total  amount  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  conference  bill  is  $850  million  above 
the  administration  bill,  and  we  thought 
that  was  extremely  hberal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  conference  report 
is  not  ewjcepted  by  the  Senate,  will  the 
bill  go  back  to  conference  again? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes ;  the  biU  would 
go  back  to  conference  if  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  accept  the  report.  The  bill 
would  have  to  go  back  to  conference,  and 
we  hope  the  conferees  would  take  note 
of  the  objections  which  we  have  raised. 
Instead  of  adding  all  the  new  things  in 
the  House  bill  and  including  all  the  ob- 
jectionable things  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  the  conferees  should  remove 
some  of  them  and  bring  the  amounts 
in  the  bills  down  to  the  administration 
requests — to  the  budget  estimates — and 
even,  we  hope,  below  the  estimates. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  did  you  say 
is  the  total  in  the  conference  report 
above  the  budget  estimate? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  $850  million 
above. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  President  has  not 
been  stingy  in  making  his  requests  for 
appropriations. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  He  certainly  has 
not. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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life 


I.onn  and  grant  anthnrizdlious  in  S.  1:>23,  a.«  intrihlmrtl  (S.  1478),  as  passed  hy  the  Senate 

and  as  agreeii  to  hy  the  conference  committee 


iln  niillloa.';  of  dollars 


■Subject 


KN  MA  spwial  assistance: 

I  "ri'si'len  t  ia  1  fl  isoretion ^ j^. 

TmnsftT  uf  proRTiitn  No.  lo  aiithoriwtion .   

Transfer  of  mortpi^e  ri'iKiymcnt-s  from  M.  &  L.  fiui'l ' 

FNM.V  toLil 

I>ian  prnerams 

ColleKc  hou.sLnt;  loans   

I'uMic  facility  loans. _ 

(Mass  trans[)orUition) 

Housing  for  the  clilorly  loans ., 

\A  (liri-ct  lioiisuiE  loans 

SHA  liisaster  loans 

I'ublic  works  [)laniiinL'  loans 

Farm  housing  loans., 

Subtotal,  loans 
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I'rnan  rent-wal  eniiits  
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Irban  planning  a.ssisUwui-  grants 

Public  liousing: 

.Annual  contributions  (4<J  ypars)^ 

Demonstration  grants 

Open  spiHf 

Farm  housing  ri'-st-arcti 

Ocfenso,  hospitals 

Subtotiil,  grants 

(Irand  total.. _._   ..   , 

M.iiio:  IMus  $1.2i)«),00o,iM)0  for  VA  direct  housing  loans  I'vchKk'd 
from  aiJminl.stration  bill,  then  incUiilc<l  in  Senatc-iuisscd  S.  V.rn 
but  finally  removed  and  [nkssed  by  Senate  as  seix^nte  bi 
(ir.H.  .1723) 
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'  No  provision. 

'  Assumes  mortg^age  re[wymi>nls  from  FN  MA  management  ml  liquiditiim  fund  at  inte  of  $l«i,()«K).t)00  annually 
over  4  years,  as  set  forth  in  the  summary  of  sigiiificjint  ditTer-riie.  between  the  bill  I'S.  iy>?>  as  [riss*^!  by  tlic  Sotmie 
and  as  amende<i  by  the  Iloii.siv  These  repayments  (i^inld  amouiil  to  ;is  miuh  as  the  entire  *l.iiO(i.ii<iO  imki  iHirlfolio  if 
this  [K)rtfolio  were  completely  liquidated  within  4  years. 

'  In  Senate  bill,  S-year  authorization:  m  OJiiferene.'  bill,  4  ji-ii- 

•  S.  34.5,  the  propfxs^'d  Trban  M:is-:  Trati-iiortatioti  Act  of  im.l.  pr  .\ide.|  .rT.'i.iKKliHX)  in  grant*  and  fi'iO  (KHnniii 
in  loans. 

•  S.  14>«1  provided  $l,'J<«l,l)lX),no«l  for  the  \'.\  direct  home  loan  program. 

«  Excludes  $l,200,(X)0,iin<i  for  VA  direct  liousing  l(.ans,  iiassol  as  a  separib    bill   by   the  .Senate  on  June 
'  i  I .  R.  .^723) . 
■  Includes  $207,()ai,il0ii  nride  :ivailahU'  for  farm  housing  loans  by  extendintr  the  prevent  program 

•  S.  n,'.H,  the  pnJiJOseii  0|>en  Space  and  Trban  Development  Act  of  u».:i,  provide.l  $1o(i,(khi,7ioo  in  grants. 


WXA 


Mr.  SPARKMAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  without 
my  losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  may 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COLLAPSE  OF  TEXAS  TOWER  NO.  4 
INTO  ATLANTIC  OCEAN 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  the  kind  consideration 
which  is  typical  of  him. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Stuart  French,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Preparedness  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  who  has  done  much 
valuable  and  outstanding  work  on  this 
subject,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  discu.s.sion  of  this  Texas 
tower  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee  today   intends   to   transmit  to  the 


chairman  of  the  full  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  to  the  general  public  its 
report  of  facts  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding Texas  tower  No,  4,  which  col- 
lapsed into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  takin.:?  with  it  the  lives 
of  28  persons. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, after  thorous;h  investigation,  backed 
up  by  5  days  of  exhaustive,  recent 
hearings  and  cross-examination  of  many 
witnesses,  that  the  catastrophe  mu.st  be 
shared  among  the  designers  of  the 
tower,  the  Navy,  and  the  An  Force. 

Texas  tower  No.  4  was  constructed 
for  the  Air  Force  by  the  Navy  and  com- 
pleted :n  November  1957  after  it  was 
determined  that  radar  platforms  were 
needed  to  serve  as  seaward  extensions  of 
our  early  warning  radar  system. 

Subcommittee  findings  reveal  that  the 
design  criteria,  upon  which  the  final 
structural  integrity  of  the  tower  was  to 
be  based,  were  clearly  inadequate. 

This  inadequacy  must  be  charged  to 
the  Na\-y's  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
and  to  the  structural  design  engineers, 
since  there  were  on  file  many  estimates 
of  the  environmental  wind  and  wave 
forces  to  which  the  tov.er  would  be  ex- 


posed during  its  anticipated  20-year 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Herein  lies  a  great  miscalculation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  design  criteria 
had  been  exceeded  by  recorded  or  reli- 
ably computed  wind  velocities  and  wave 
heights  since  1937 — or  some  20  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  tower's  erec- 
tion— and  these  forces  should  reason- 
ably have  been  foreseen  on  the  basis  of 
the  findings  from  the  feasibility  study 
conducted  by  the  structural  design  engi- 
neers and  approved  by  the  Navy 

This  point  is  covered  in  more  detail 
on  pa«e  8  of  the  final  report 

The  subcommittee  also  found,  for  spe- 
cial rea.sons  specifically  noted  in  respect 
to  its  supervisory  responsibility,  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  defects,  deficiencies,  and  inade- 
quacies in  the  desicn  and  construction, 
and  in  .some  cases  in  the  repair,  of  Texas 
tower  No,  4  rests  squarely  upon  the 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  the 
Air  Force  was  charpeable  with  the  re- 
sponsibihty  for  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  personnel  on  board  the  tower, 
both  civilian  and  military,  and  must  ac- 
cept a  substantial  portion  of  the  blame 
for  the  loss  of  the  28  persons  on  board 
at  the  tune  of  collapse  in  failing  to  order 
a  timely  evacuation  of  the  tower. 

It  was  apparent  from  September  12, 
1960,  until  the  tower  collapsed  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1961—4  months  later — that  the 
tower  was  greatly  weakened:  that  it  was 
in  a  dangerous  condition  and  that  it 
was  highly  unsafe.  The  winter  storm 
-season  was  in  progress  and  it  was  known 
that  It  would  continue  for  several 
months  more, 

A  complete  evaluation  of  the  tower 
.■^hould  have  been  made  and  all  per- 
sonnel evacuated  or.  as  a  minimum  al- 
ternative, highly  effective  measures 
taken  which  would  have  insured  the 
safe  and  t'mely  evacuation  of  all  per- 
.sonnel  in  advance  of  any  predicted 
stoi-ms,  the  report  states. 

Since  November  1957.  when  the  tower 
was  turned  over  to  the  Air  Force  for 
opeiational  purpo.ses,  serious  question 
as  to  its  structural  integrity  had  been 
voiced  by  many,  including  the  operating 
personnel  aboard  This  que.stion  was 
raised  even  more  vociferously  after  hur- 
ricane Donna  struck  in  September 
1960—4  months  prior  to  its  collapse — 
and  rendered  it  weak  and  highly  unsafe. 

One  of  the  design  engineers  said,  in 
sworn  testimony,  that  he  did  not  see 
how  the  tower  .stood  up  at  all  after  Sep- 
tember 12,  1960. 

But  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
tower  occurred  when  two  braces  wore 
first  broken  and  finally  lost  from  the 
structure  as  it  was  towed  from  Portland 
Harbor  to  its  site  some  80  miles  off  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey  in  June  1957.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  repair  these  braces 
at  sea,  and  from  that  time  on  the  tower 
was  known  as  Old  Shaky  and  never 
again  regained  its  original  or  attained 
its  intended  structural  integrity  and 
strength. 

The  Navy  declined  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  attempting  repair  at  sea: 
conversely,  the  contractor  denied  mak- 


ing the  decision  and  testified  that  the 
responsibility  had  to  rest  with  the  Navy. 
Even  the  design  engineer  disclaimed 
any  responsibility  for  the  decision. 

It  is  the  unanimous  conclusion  of 
the  subcommittee  that  the  Navy  can- 
not escape  or  avoid  responsibility  for  the 
decision  to  repair  the  structure  at  sea, 
because  the  naval  officer  in  charge  of 
construction  was  vested  with  the  power 
and  authority  to  direct  the  contractor 
to  return  the  tower  to  port,  for  repair. 

The  decision  to  remain  at  sea  and  to 
attempt  underwater,  jury-rig,  or  extem- 
l)oraneous  repair  of  the  broken  braces 
was.  in  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  point  of  no  return  and  the  time  at 
wiiich  the  fate  of  the  tower  was  sealed. 

The  subcommittee  seriously  ques- 
tions the  wisdom  of  using  for  the  first 
lime — and  particularly  on  a  difficult 
structure  such  as  Texas  tower  No.  4 — 
an  untried,  untested  process  of  erecting 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Chronologt  of   Significant   Events — Texas 
Tower  No.  4 

August  1952:  Preliminary  report  on  sub- 
stitution of  Texas  to'wers  for  radar  picket 
ships  prepared  by  Lincoln  Laboratories  of 
Massachusetts   Institute   of   Techrology, 

June  1954:  Navy's  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  awarded  contract  to  Anders an-Nichols 
Co  and  Moran.  Proctor,  Mueser  A:  Rutledge 
firm  as  joint  venture  for  conduc:ing  feasi- 
bility study. 

October  19.54:  Feasibility  report  ;;ubmitied, 

December  1954:  BuDocks  awa-ded  con- 
tract to  same  two  firms  for  preparation  of 
design  and  specifications  for  all  live  towers 
as    joint    venture. 

November  1955.  Texas  tower  No.  2  on 
Georges  Bank  completed  by  DeLDng  Corp. 
and  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.  as  joint 
venture  for   construction. 

August  1956:  Texas  tower  No.  3  on  Nan- 
tucket ShoaLs  placed  on  site  by  J    R:ch  Steer.', 


an  offshore  platform  which  had  not  evei^inc  .    and    Morrlson-Knudseii    Co,    as    Joint 


been  considered  by  the  Navy  as  a 
method  of  erection  until  after  its  in- 
ventor had  been  hired  by  the  structural 
design  engineering  firm. 

We  have  thrown  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  ocean,  but  the  lo.ss  of 
money  was  not  the  driving  force  behind 
the  subcommittee's  determination  to 
get  the  facts  surrounding  the  collapse 
of  the  tower.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  28  valuable  Lives  were  lost.  Fur- 
thermore, two  more  such  towers  are  still 
standing  in  the  Atlantic  and  are  in  use; 
we  must  make  sure  they  are  safe.  A  re- 
currence of  this  tragedy  would  be  intol- 
erable. 

To  achieve  an  evaluation  of  the  sea- 
worthiness of  these  other  towers,  the 
Navy  awarded  a  contract  to  the  same 
structural  engineers  who  designed  them 
all,  including  the  ill-fated  tower  No.  4. 

In  view  of  the  many  structural  fail- 
ures and  the  ult:.mate  collapse  of  tower 
No.  4,  the  award  of  this  contract  to  the 
ori'-rinal  structur;il  engineers  constituted 
a  grave  and  serious  error  of  judgment. 

The  subcommittee  feels  that  it  not 
only  would  have  lx»en  preferable,  but  vir- 
tually mandatory  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  suc'n  an  evaluation  be  per- 
formed by  indei>endent  experts  who  took 
no  part  in  either  the  design,  the  con- 
struction, or  the  repair  of  any  of  the 
Texas  towers. 

Experience  showed  that  for  4  months 
prior  to  the  collapse,  these  same  engi- 
neers had  failed  to  provide  any  yard- 
stick by  which  the  using  agency,  the  Air 
Force,  could  relate  the  tower's  integrity 
to  predicted  weather  forecasts.  From 
September  12.  1960,  to  tlie  date  of  the 
tower's  collapse  en  January  15,  1961,  the 
structural  design  engineers  either  could 
not  or  would  not  evaluat-e  the  tower's  re- 
maining strength,  even  though  it  could 
have  been  done  :,n  a  week's  time. 

The  special  findings  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  subcommittee  begin  on  page 
35  of  the  report. 

Madam  President,  I  submit,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  thf  Record,  a  chronology 
of  the  significant  events,  so  that  all  can 
understand  for  themselves  the  chain  of 
events  which  culminated  in  the  tragic 
collapse  of  this  tower. 


venture  for  construction, 

July  1957  to  November  1957  Eub.sea 
trussed  struc'ure  template  of  Te>:as  tower 
No,  4  upended  at  location  off  New  York  by 
J,  Rich  Steers.  Inc  ,  and  MorrlfcOi^-Knudsen 
Co.    in   joint    venture. 

The  diagonal  braces  in  the  upper  tier  of 
bracing  on  the  A-B  side  of  the  structure 
sheared  off  their  connecting  pin  p.ates  and 
were   lost    during   tip-up. 

Field  redesign  of  collar  connecions  se- 
cvired  to  legs  by  Dardelet  bolts  necessitated 
for  attaching  replacement  diagonals, 

November  1957:  Texas  tower  No  4  com- 
pleted and  turned  over  to  the  Air  Force. 

July  1958:  Complaints  by  operating  per- 
sonnel of  considerable  platform  motion  of 
Texas  tower  No   4, 

August  1958:  Hurricane  Daisy  stri  ck  Texas 
tower  No,  4.  Navy's  BuDocks  ordered  first 
underwater  diver's  inspection.  Operating 
personnel  noticed  distinct  change  in  the 
nature  of  toiAer  platform  motion  lollowing 
Daisy, 

October  1958:  Diver  Inspection  re;Dort  dis- 
c'osed  f;i:lurc  r,f  coll.Tr  coiinectlons  tind  Dar- 
delet bolts.  Treated  as  construction  defi- 
ciency bv  BuDock.s, 

November  1958:  Construction  cc ntractor 
only  partially  completed  repairs  to  collar 
connection  by  use  of  T-bolts  and  wi.l  return 
the  following  spring  for  final  compilation, 

November  1958  to  March  1959:  Brewer 
Engineerinf,  Laboratory  conducted  motion 
study  of  platform  and  concluded  t:iat  sub- 
sea  bracing  ineffective  for  platform  horizon- 
tal movements  of  3  inches  and  rotational 
movements  of  0.1°.  Waves  of  10  feet  in 
height  caused  greater  platform  movements 
th,m  waves  of  30  feet. 

May  1959:  Construction  contractor  com- 
pleted field  repairs  to  collar  con;-iections. 
Manual  operation  of  radar  equipment  begun. 

June  1959:  Diver  Inspection  certified  to 
adequacy  of  repairs. 

Janua^-y  1960:  Operating  personnel  again 
report   excessive   platform  motion. 

April  1960:  Tower  became  fully  operational 
and  tied  in  with  semiautomatic  grcui:id  en- 
vironmeiit  (Sngei  system. 

Fcbru'iry  1960:  Diver  examination  revealed 
.substantial  deterloratioti  in  pin  plate  con- 
nections and  loose  pins  In  underwa  :.er  brac- 
ing. Determination  made  that  to'wer  No.  4 
in  diP.gerous  condition.  Above  water  X- 
bracing  Is  treated  as  an  emergency  which 
r  ust  be  installed  before  fall  hurricane 
season. 

August  1960:  Above-water  X-bracing  in- 
stalled. Design  engineers  certify  that  tower 
is   restored   to  original   strength. 

September  1960:  Hurricane  Donna,  with 
wind  and  wave  forces  both  in  exces^s  of  de- 


sign criteria,  struck  the  tower.  "Plying 
bridge'  or  re^■olvlng  maint€nance  platform 
suspended  from  base  of  tower,  torn  loose. 
Contract  to  construction  contractor  to  repair 
flying  bridge  and  perform  inspection. 

November  1960  Flying  bridge  repaired  and 
divii^.g  operatioiis  begun.  Divers  report  ex- 
tensive damage  above  and  below  water. 
T<iwt-r  personnel  reduced  and  of>eratlonal 
standdown.  Damage  reviewed  and  method 
of  repair  ei.stablished  to  consist  of  three 
sir:inds  of  cable  bracing  in  crossed  pattern 
ou  A-B  side  in  substitution  for  upper  two 
panels.  (Lowest  panel  assiomed  to  be  in- 
lact  1 

December  1960:  North  Atlantic  gale  with 
winds  of  87  knots  and  high  setis  struck  the 
lower, 

January  l'j61  :  Repair  of  sleeve  at  75-foot 
level  completed, 

January  i :  Installation  of  wl:re  rope  cable 
bracing  begun. 

January  7:  Broken  diagonal  brace  in  low- 
est tier  of  underwater  bracing  discovered,  as- 
sumed to  have  been  catised  by  December 
storm. 

January  12  Meeting  in  New  York  City  with 
Air  Force,  construction  contractor,  and  de- 
sign engineers.  Although  under  subcon- 
tractual  responsibility  to  do  so.  design  en- 
gineer declii;ed  to  state  remaining  strength 
of  tower  in  light  of  known  damage.  State- 
ment was  made  that  after  cable  bracing  in- 
stalled but  with  lowest  diagonal  broken, 
tower  would  then  be  55  percent  as  strong 
as  original  design  called  for. 

January  15:  Tower  collapsed  at  7:25  pjn  . 
taking  lives  of  14  military  and  14  civilian 
personnel.  Rescue  efforts  immediately 
started, 

J:uiuary  IC  Rescue  efforts  continue.  One 
body  (military)  plucked  from  sea.  One 
other  body  sighted  but  not  recovered.  No 
survivors.  Air  Force  convened  factfinding 
board  of  officers. 

January  17.  1961,  to  February  1961:  Search 
for  bodies  continued.  One  body  (  military  i 
found  within  the  platform.  No  others  re- 
covered. Platform  location  at  bottom  of  sea 
established, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President, 
waiving,  for  the  time  being,  the  errors  in 
design,  construction,  and  repairs,  the 
subcommittee  feels  that  it  was  inexcus- 
able that  the  tower  fell  into  the  sea. 
Furthermore,  no  evaluation  was  made  of 
its  strength,  and  no  firm  and  timely  de- 
cision was  made  to  evacuate  the  towef 
completely  before  the  tragedy  occurred. 

After  hearing  the  testimony  of  the 
many  witnesses,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee feel  that  the  tower's  nick- 
name, "Old  Shaky.  "  was  so  accurately 
descriptive  that  it  should  have  given  rise 
to  abandonment  of  the  tower  long  before 
it  fell  into  the  ocean. 

Twenty-eight  persons,  both  civilian 
and  military,  lost  their  lives  in  the  trag- 
edy; but  they  gained  the  recognition  of 
their  country  in  the  great  sacrifice  they 
made  and  the  seiTice  they  performed. 

We  bow  in  appreciation  of  their  serv- 
ice and  in  respect  to  their  memory*,  as 
tiiey  were  indeed  patriots  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  They  died  at  their  posts  of 
duty.  They  deserve  from  their  countiy 
the  same  recognition  and  tribute  accord- 
ed those  who  similarly  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  on  the  battlefields  of  war.  in 
preservation  of  our  liberties,  our  free- 
dom, and  our  way  of  life. 

Madam  President,  the  subcommittee, 
in  taking  the  proof  in  this  case,  used  a 
cutoff  date  of  January  12,  1961,  3  days 
before  the  tower  fell.    We  did  so  because 
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we  understood  that  the  Air  Force  might 
institute  court-martial  proceedings  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  ofiBcers  involved 
in  the  immediate  chain  of  command, 
and  therefore  we  wished  to  avoid,  as 
reasonably  possible,  dealing  with  the 
events  of  the  last  3  days  which  led  up  to 
the  tragedy. 

The  subcommittee  will  observe,  with 
interest,  the  court-martial  proceedings, 
if  any  are  held,  and,  if  so,  the  subcom- 
mittee probably  will  make  a  supplemen- 
tal report  following  such  proceedings. 

We  had  before  us  some  very  fine  wit- 
nesses who  are  highly  skilled  in  their 
professions.  We  had  before  us  witnesses 
of  the  very  highest  caliber  from  the 
services. 

The  tower  was  very  diflBcult  to  con- 
struct and  install  at  sea.  Much  of  the 
work  involved  reflects  credit  on  the  de- 
signers, the  contractors,  and  the  services. 
At  the  same  time,  the  facts  are  so  clear 
and  strong  and  the  responsibility  so  great 
that  we  were  driven  to  the  conclusions 
I  have  now  briefly  outlined  in  the  course 
of  this  statement. 

Again,  I  thank  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  very  fine  at- 
tention and  help  in  going  through  the 
testimony,  reaching  the  conclusions,  and 
preparing  the  report. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  say  that 
I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  the  brief  report  which  has  been 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  Texas  tower  investiga- 
tion. 

I  was  originally  informed  of  this  prob- 
lem by  a  telephone  call  at  my  home  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  I  studied  the 
matter,  and  called  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  did  so  because  the  base  from 
which  the  tower  was  supplied  was  in 
New  Bedford.  Mass.;  and  many  of  the 
members  of  the  crew  who  were  on  the 
supply  ship  felt  very  strongly  that  an 
investigation  of  this  subject  should  be 
made.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  just  now  has  made  his 
report,  agreed:  and  that  was  the  begin- 
mng  of  this  investigation. 

I  have  read  the  report  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, with  the  help  of  Mr.  French; 
and  I  approve  of  the  statements  made 
in  the  report  and  the  12  findings. 

This  problem  and  the  loss  of  life  in 
connection  with  the  collapse  of  the 
tower  came  because  of  lack  of  decision, 
lack  of  careful  and  thoughtful  planning, 
imperfect  construction,  and.  at  a  later 
date,  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  tower,  the  decision  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  and  the  decision  as  to  whether 
human  beings  should  be  kept  on  the 
tower  or  should  be  removed. 

The  plarming  of  the  tower  and  its 
method  of  erection  involved  novel  pro- 
cedures. Certainly,  the  engineers  for 
the  construction  are  highly  reputable. 
They  prepared  the  plans  and  designs. 


The  construction  was  novel  because 
of  the  fact  that  this  tower  as  erected  in 
deeper  water,  so  I  understand,  than  that 
in  which  any  other  tower  had  been  con- 
structed; and,  in  addition,  the  base  or 
foundation  of  this  tower  was  on  sand. 

The  design  was  novel;  and  its  erec- 
tion was  based  on  a  patented  method. 

The  installation  was  faulty,  because 
one  of  the  diagonal  braces  was  broken 
in  the  process  of  installing  the  struc- 
ture in  the  deep  water.  However,  the 
structure  was  put  in  place,  bracing  was 
put  on  it,  and  the  tower  remained  in 
operation  for  scn;e  time. 

But  from  Septe^iber  12,  1960,  on.  the 
tower  was  known  to  be  weak.  A  diver 
examination  was  made. 

Then,  on  December  12,  another  storm 
developed:  and  after  the  storm,  another 
diver  examination  showed  that  one  of 
the  lowest  diagonal  braces  was  broken. 

The  Air  Force  rig.itly  asked  that  an 
evaluation  be  made  by  the  structural 
design  engineers.  The  engineers  stated 
that  the  installation  was  weak,  but 
wouli  make  no  evaluation  as  to  whether 
it  was  safe  or  not  up  to  January  12.  the 
cutoff  date  of  our  investigation.  All  the 
crew  was  taken  off  except  the  28  men 
who  were  left  on  as  an  emergency 
standby  crew. 

There  was  some  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  proper  construction 
in  the  original  planning  and  construc- 
tion. The  Navy  Bureau  of  Yard.s  and 
Docks  had  the  ultimate  responsibihty 
for  the  design  and  construction.  Then, 
after  the  tower  wa.s  built  and  operated 
by  the  Air  Force,  the  question  came  up 
as  to  whether  men  should  be  left  on  it 
or  taken  off. 

We  did  not  go  into  the  events  of  the 
final  3  days  before  the  collapse  of  the 
tower,  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  so  well  stated,  tlie.se  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  court-martial  deci- 
sion by  the  Air  Force. 

As  I  see  it.  tJie  findings  and  conclu- 
sions are  substantially  sound  and  cor- 
rect. The  facts  stated  and  the  conclu- 
sions based  on  them,  are  accurate  as  a 
result  of  the  hearings  which  were  held 

I  want,  first  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI.  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  investiga- 
tion wa.s  conducted,  and  the  tlioughtful 
and  careful  hearings,  in  which  we  heard 
witnesses  who  were  all  honorable  men 
and  who  were  doing  their  best  to  give 
us  the  best  testimony  they  could. 

The  resulting  conclusions  are  quite 
far  reaching.  They  certainly  siiow  that 
the  remaining  towers,  towers  2  and  3. 
should  be  carefully  examined  as  to  then- 
safety,  even  thou.sh  they  are  built  in 
shallower  water  and  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

As  to  the  final  conclusions  of  tiie 
committee — whether  Texas  tower  No.  4 
was  valuable  in  the  warning  system  of 
our  country — remains  to  be  .seen  at  the 
present  time  because  of  the  advanced 
research  and  development  in  other 
warning  systems. 

Surely,  no  new  tower  should  be  placed 
in  the  location  where  Texas  tower  No.  1 
fell  without  a  careful,  thorough,  and  new 
plan  being  evolved;  without  careful  and 


thorough  construction;  and  without  sur- 
veillance of  the  underwater  braces,  to 
make  sure  it  is  safe. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Air  Force 
docs  not  intend  to  request  that  another 
tower  be  placed  where  this  one  so  sadly 
feU. 

I  am  gratified  about  the  investigation, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  the  base  for  the 
ship  which  supplied  the  tower  was  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass..  aiui  the  crew  was 
very,  very  much  concerned  with  the 
safety  of  the  personnel  aboard.  The 
.'-\ipply  ship  stood  by  the  tower  during 
the  storm  which  caused  it  to  collapse 
and  the  crew  saw  it  topple. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  this  report 
.should  be  placed  before  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  so  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter  will  have 
an  opportimity  to  read  the  report,  which 
is  a  very  careful  examination  of  the 
whole  subject. 

I  conclude  by  again  commending  the 
fairness  and  thorouf^'hness  of  the  chair- 
man in  making  this  report. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ma.s.nachu.setts  very  much  for  his 
nenerous  remarks,  and  thank  him  again, 
too,  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
his  dilitrent  and  effective  work  in  de- 
veloping? the  facts. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
.Ma.'^ka  I  Mr,  B.»irtlett  I  who  is  also  a 
memlx-r  of  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
u^v^  Subcommittee. 

Mr  BARTLETT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  it  was  with  reluc- 
tance, as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
that  I  approved,  for  my  personal  part. 
the  rejxirt  which  has  just  been  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. It  was  not  that  I  did  not  agree 
with  its  findings  and  conclusions,  but 
there  was  regret  that  there  should  ever 
have  been  a  need  for  this  investigation, 
that  the  tower  should  ever  have  col- 
lapsed, that  the.se  precious  lives  should 
ever  have  been  lost, 

I  think,  in  reading  the  report.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  of  the  public  will 
discover  that  it  is  not  only  very 
thorough,  but  exceedingly  temperate.  It 
is  easy  to  criticize  harshly  after  an  event, 
but  this  report  does  not  do  that.  It  is 
objective,  and  states,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssis.sippi  has  said,  beginning  on  page 
35.  certain  findings  and  conclusions, 
which  I  feel  will,  among  other  things,  bo 
extraordinarily  useful  in  preventing  any 
130.s.sibi;ity  of  a  repetition  of  a  disaster 
of  this  kind,  which  §urely  does  not  con- 
stitute a  shining  chapter  in  our  na- 
tional history.  The  whole  thing  is  piti- 
ful. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  template  was  being  towed  to 
sea  it  was  discovered  that  two  diagonal 
braces  were  mis.sing,  and  neither  the 
Navy  nor  the  contractor  was  willing  to 
take  the  responsibihty  for  making  the 
decisions  as  to  whether  it  sliould  have 
been  towed  to  port  for  repairs  or  whether 
erection  should  have  been  contmued. 
Someone  should  have  been  in  charge. 
The  committee  conclusion  states  that  it 
believes  the  Navy  was  responsible  for  the 
deci-sion. 

I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the 
structural  design  engineers.     I  am  not 


qualified  in  any  manner  to  do  that.  But 
I  think  it  is  quite  proper  for  the  com- 
mittee conclusion  on  page  40  to  pomt  out 
that  it  is  strange  that  these  same  struc- 
tural engineers  vvho  made  the  original 
design  were  then  hired  to  go  out  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  to  mspect  and  de- 
termine the  safety  of  the  remaining 
towers. 

The  reix)rt  concludes  that  it  is  a  mili- 
tary judgment  v/hich  must  prevail  in 
respect  to  the  continued  operation  of 
towers  No.  2  and  3.  I,  for  one,  hope  that 
great  attention  will  be  paid  by  the  mili- 
tary to  the  need  for  them,  and,  if  it  is 
found  they  are  ef»sential  to  national  se- 
curity, that  constant  investigation  will 
be  made  so  there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
a  repetition  of  the  disaster  which  befell 
tower  No,  4. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  distmgmshed  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  saying  that  in  my  experi- 
ence no  more  thorough  job  in  an  investi- 
gative manner  has  ever  been  done  than 
was  performed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Preparedness  Invt?stigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  in  respect  to  this  important 
a.ssignment.  He  was  ably  aided  by  the 
efficient  members  of  the  staff.  Mr.  French 
and  others,  I  feel  that  a  report  of  this 
kind  will  go  far  in  keeping  everyone 
alert  in  the  future  to  guard  against  pos- 
sibility of  a  similar  tragedy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  very  much  for  his  fine 
woi'ds,  for  his  constant  attention  to  the 
hearings  and  for  his  consideration  of  the 
repwrt.  The  Senator  has  made  a  valu- 
able contribution 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  excellent  contribution  they  have 
made  in  submitting  this  report  to  the 
Senate  and  for  calling  this  sharply  to 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  Congress, 
but  also  of  those  in  the  military  who  may 
have  been  responsible.  We  recognize, 
with  reference  of  the  tmfortunate  in- 
cident which  occurred,  that  we  cannot 
bring  back  the  lives  of  the  men  who  were 
lost,  but  perhaps  the  report  will  im- 
press upon  those  officials  who  were  in 
authority  a  greater  respect  for  their  re- 
sponsibility. Perhaps  in  the  future  we 
can  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  an  un- 
fortunate incident. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  fine  evaluation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
one  question  in  tliis  connection.  It  was 
called  to  my  attention  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived a  few  days  ago. 

The  writer  of  tine  letter  was  one  of  the 
men  who  served  on  the  tower,  and  he 
claims  that  during  their  service  the 
men  received  the  usual  additional  pay 
allowed  to  men  ;n  the  military  serving 
outside  the  continental  United  States. 
Presumably  the  men  collected  the  addi- 
tional allowance  throughout  the  period 
of  their  service  en  this  tower.  Accord- 
ing to  the  writer,  since  the  tower  col- 
lapsed there  has  been  a  reversal  of  the 


ruling  and  presumably  an  attempt  is  now 
to  be  made  to  retroactively  collect  the 
additional  pay  which  had  been  given  to 
those  men  who  served  on  the  tower. 

Is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
aware  of  this  situation  or  does  he  have 
any  comment  to  make? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  did  not  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  point  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  mentioned  until  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  have  learned  from  members  of 
the  staff,  since  the  question  was  asked  a 
few  minutes  ago,  that  such  a  report  did 
come  to  the  subcommittee.  It  is  true 
that  additional  allowances  were  given, 
and  now-  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
recover  them.  That  was  not  included 
in  the  report,  for  obvious  reasons,  be- 
cause it  is  beyond  the  import  of  our  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  certainly  is  a  per- 
tinent point  of  mquiry.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  interest.  I  think  we  shfuld 
follow  up,  not  as  a  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  incident,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  picture,  to  develop  the  full  facts. 
We  shall  let  the  Senator  know  about 
them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that  statement.  I  fully  recog- 
nize that  this  question  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  report.  But  I 
felt  it  was  germane  to  the  sub.ect.  I 
was  very  much  concerned  about  the 
effect  this  action  might  have  upon  some 
of  the  men  who  have  served  in  this  field. 
If  time  it  does  seem  to  be  unfair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  The  Senator's  rema:-ks  are 
very  timely.  I  thank  the  Senate r  espe- 
cially for  his  remarks. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  again,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.   JACKSON   subsequently    said: 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  remarks  I  am  about 
to  make  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
after  the  debate  which  follow-ed  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  made  earlier,  in 
connection  with  the  Texas  tower  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washmgton?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  exceedingly 
able  report  presented  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI,  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  Texas  tower  incident.  Th;  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  as  usual,  con- 
ducted the  hearings  in  a  most  fair  and 
impartial  manner. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  my  particular  re- 
spects to  the  staff  and  to  Mr.  French, 
who  directed  the  investigation. 

I  think  the  Senate  will  find  the  hear- 
inRs  were  conducted  throughout  in  a 
judicial  way.  There  was  no  etTort  on 
the  part  of  any  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  be  punitive  or  to  try  to  punish 
anyone.  On  the  other  hand,  ttie  com- 
mittee rendered  a  very  fair  and  just 
verdict. 


I  hope  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  re- 
p>ort.  I  am  certain  my  colleagues  will 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  the  com- 
mittee reached  m  its  usual  unanimous 
way. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BENNETT,    Madam  President 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  have  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  some  ma- 
terial I  should  like  to  put  into  the 
Record, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 


HOUSING  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  to  liave  printed 
in  the  Record  two  editorials  on  the  sub- 
ject of  housing;  one  entitled  "Lifetime 
of  Debt  Bill,"  and  the  other  entitled 
"Needed:  Greater  Economy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LrFETTME  OF  DEBT  BILL 

The  goings-on  In  Washington,  usually 
hard  to  understand,  sometimes  are  downright 
Incredible. 

The  same  week  that  President  Kennedy, 
following  his  talks  with  Khrvishchev,  empha- 
sized in  a  television  broadcast  the  dea<lly 
seriousness  of  the  international  crisis,  euI- 
ministration  forces  pushed  through  the 
Senate  a  $6,090  million  housing  bill  of 
dubious  merit. 

We  face  an  arrogant,  ruthless,  and  Impla- 
cable foe  in  the  cold  war,  and  the  President 
has  stressed  again  that  unity  and  sacrifices 
will  be  necessary  to  withstand  the  relentless 
Conununlst  pressure.  Yet  it  is  business  as 
usual  in  politics. 

The  original  Kennedy  proposal  was  for 
Federal  Housing  Administration  insured  40- 
year  mortgages  with  no  downpayment  for 
homes  costing  up  to  $15,000.  In  addition  the 
administration  has  called  for  urban  renewal. 
wat<?r  and  sewer  prcjects.  and  other  types  of 
housing  to  cost  more  billions.  The  moderate- 
income  family  provision  was  first  beaten  In 
the  upper  House  but  a  substitute  was  later 
passed.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  orig- 
inal provision  except  that  a  buyer  taking 
advantage  of  the  40-year  mortgage  must  now 
make  a  small  downp>ayment. 

Has  anyone  stopped  to  think  what  condi- 
tion a  $15,000  house  will  be  in  near  the  end 
of  the  40-year  period? 

Senator  Douglas  and  others  have  been 
warning  of  the  grave  dangers,  individually 
and  nationally,  of  the  buy  now,  pay  later 
excesses.  This  measure  would  encourage 
home  buyers  to  get  mired  In  a  near-lifetime 
of  debt.  In  addition,  the  housing  program 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  billions  which  they 
cannot  afford.  If  this  country  must  pay 
more  than  $40  billion  annually  for  defense. 
something  else  will  have  to  give 

"Ask  not  what  the  country  can  do  for  you." 
said  Mr.  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  message. 
One  doesn't  have  to  ask  what  he  can  do  for 
the  country.  He  can  pay  ever-increasing 
taxes.     This  may  be  tolerable  In  the  critical 
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struggle  for  survival  agalnat  the  Commu- 
nUts.  but  questionable  schemes  Uke  the 
hovislng  bill  raise  questions  about  the  na- 
tional goal. 


Needed  :    Creates    Ecowomt 

Congress  has  before  it  this  week  two 
mes-sures,  among  others,  that  illustrate  all 
too  clearly  the   problem  of  America   today. 

I:  has  a  housing  measure,  already  passed 
by  the  Senate,  containing  $6  billion  worth 
of  spending  In  a  field  where  there  is  seri- 
ous question  the  Federal  Government  be- 
longs in  the  first  place. 

And  it  has  an  urgent  request  for  a  $5 
billion  boost  in  the  national  debt  ceiling. 
so  that  the  country  can  continue  to 
operate. 

If  there  is  any  question  remaining  about 
the  Inflationary  pressures  the  coi^^try  faces, 
this  request  to  raise  the  celling  to  $298 
billion  ought  to  erase  them.  One  of  the 
most  sffective  blocks  to  welfare  spending  has 
been  removed  by  the  reorganization  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  and  the  floodgates 
now  seem  to  be  open. 

How  we  can  have  both  the  incresised 
spending  needed  for  defense  and  the  in- 
creased spending  being  requested  for  do- 
mestic welfare  programs,  without  starting- 
another  inflationary  spiral  that  will  further 
weaken  our  position  in  world  affairs,  is  hard 
to  see. 

The  housing  bill  is  a  good  example  of  the 
sort  of  unnecessary  spending  that  may  be 
politically  popular  but  risks  serious  dangers. 

In  it.  the  Government  throws  off  its  pre- 
tense of  trying  to  provide  for  only  the  desti- 
tute. It  authorizes  40-year,  no-downpay- 
ment  sales  and  rental  housing  programs  for 
moderate-Income  families,  with  interest  be- 
low the  market  rate.  The  loans  will  go  to 
commercial  developers  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  public  agencies  to  build 
housing   for   sale   or  rent. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  public  housing 
for  the  middle-income  group.  Is  America 
prepared  to  take  that  big  step  toward  further 
socialism? 

Such  a  program  will  stimulate  the  con- 
struction industry,  no  doubt,  and  make  it 
easier  for  people  to  get  new  housing.  But  is 
this  the  kind  of  sacrifice  that  President 
Kennedy  meant  when  he  urged  Americans 
not  to  ask  what  America  can  do  for  them 
but  what  they  can  do  for  America? 

America  does  not  need  this  kind  of  stimu- 
lation. What  it  does  need  Is  leadership  to- 
ward strict  economy,  toward  more  self- 
reliance  inste.id  of  Goiernment-reliance,  to- 
ward the  realization  that  the  Government 
can  give  to  its  citizens  only  what  it  takes 
from  them — and  that  in  the  process  precious 
values  can  be  lost. 


AN  EMERGENCY  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
last  April  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1678, 
to  extend  the  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  areas  whose  schools  have  been  ad- 
vei-sely  affected  by  Federal  activity. 

As  I  explained  when  I  introduced  my 
bill,  such  legislation  is  necessary  because 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  which  provide 
this  assistance,  will  expire  next  Friday, 
June  30. 

The  administration  thus  far  has  re- 
fused to  recommend  passage  of  my  bill 
or  similar  bills  in  the  House,  because 
it  hopes  to  use  this  very  vital  and  non- 
controversial  program  as  a  hostage  for 
the  administration's  general  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill. 

When  I  introduced  S.  1678,  I  protested 
against  this  form  of  legislative  black- 
mail, and  I  predicted  that  even  by  this 
threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  this 


important  program  the  administration 
would  be  unable  to  get  an  education  bill 
passed  before  these  laws  expire  on  June 
30.  It  now  appears  that  my  prediction 
w^s  correct,  since  the  aid  to  education 
bill  is  not  now  expected  to  be  acted  upon 
before  late  July,  or  possibly  not  until 
next  year. 

The  time  has  come  for  immediate  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  should  be  considered  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  and  should  be  extended  im- 
mediately. The  administration  should 
acknowledge  its  error  in  using  this  most 
important  program  as  a  hostage  and 
should  put  its  weight  behind  this  pro- 
gram so  that  action  can  be  completed 
this  week. 

The  unfairness  of  the  administration's 
permitting  this  imp>ortant  program  to 
expire  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  burden 
would  be  so  unequally  distributed,  being 
borne  by  communities  whose  .school  sys- 
tems are  under  serious  pre.ssures  because 
of  Federal  installations  nearby. 

In  my  own  State  of  Utah,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp  .  has 
established  a  production  piant  for  the 
Minuteman  mis.sile.  This  has  had  an 
explosive  effect  on  the  community,  and 
the  few  schools  which  once  served  this 
rural  area  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
sudden  expan.«;inn.  If  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  are  allowed  to  rxpue.  the  effect 
will  be  ."{erious  damage  to  the  .sciiool  dis- 
trict. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Tooele 
County,  where  a  great  influx  of  workers 
will  soon  occur  because  of  expansion  of 
the  activities  of  Tooele  Ordnance  Depot. 
This  will  create  a  sudden  and  severe 
strain  in  the  limited  school  capacity  of 
that  area. 

The  Senate  i.s  no  doubt  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  even  under  the  Kennedy 
proposals  the  program  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  federally  affected  areas 
would  be  di-astically  curtailed.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  since  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  recommendation,  has 
refuted  the  President's  contention  that 
these  programs  should  be.'  curtailed. 

The  confusion  and  uncertainty  about 
the  future  of  this  program  has  already 
created  serious  problems  for  schools 
throughout  the  country.  School  budgets 
are  generally  approved  the  spiins  pre- 
ceding the  school  year.  This  spring, 
because  the  administration  refused  to 
back  a  separate  bill  for  extension  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  school  boards  to  know  what  to 
plan  for. 

In  playing  politics  with  this  noncon- 
troversial  and  badly  needed  program,  the 
administration  has  done  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  education.  I  trust  that  its  error 
can  be  remedied  before  further  damage 
is  done. 


KENNEDY    LEAD-ZINC    PROGRAM- 
RETURN  TO  FAILURE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
the  Kennedy  administration  is  reportedly 
ready  to  recommend  a  barter  program 
involving  lead  and  peihaps  zinc.  This 
program  is  supposed  to  give  assistance 
to  our  depressed  dome.stic  lead-zinc  in- 


dustry. However,  barter  Is  worse  than 
no  program  at  all;  It  is  only  a  delaying 
action  obviously  designed  to  cover  up 
for  the  total  lack  of  a  permanent  admin- 
istration solution. 

The  Kennedy  administratiwi  barter 
program  is  a  return  to  the  discredited 
barter  effort  of  1955  and  1958.  All  that 
accomplished  was  to  stimulate  foreign 
lead-zinc  production  and,  as  a  result, 
imports  reached  an  alltime  high  In  1958 
through  1958.  amassing  commercial  sur- 
pluses which  have  never  been  liquidated. 
Yet  the  Kennedy  administration  now 
proposes  that  we  return  to  this  program 
w  hich  was  such  an  abysmal  failure.  We 
have  gone  full  circle,  from  failure  to 
failure. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  utilize  the 
i^blic  Law  480  program  to  sell  certain 
surplus  farm  commodities  to  foreign 
lands  for  dollars  which  will  be  used  to 
purcha.<^e  lead  and  zinc  for  a  supplem.en- 
tal  Government  stockpile.  It  is  believed 
that  $60  million  worth  of  metal  will  be 
purchased  this  year. 

I  am  adnsed  that  the  administration 
intends  to  enter  soon  into  barter  ar- 
rangements with  Canada  and  Australia 
under  which  we  will  acquire  100,000  tons 
of  lead.  In  return  we  will  give  Canada 
wheat.  This  is  a  novel  situation,  to  say 
the  lea.'^t.  On  one  hand  we  are  buying 
lead,  of  which  we  have  a  huge  surplus, 
and  sending  wheat  to  Canada,  which 
almost  literally  has  wheat  running  out 
of  its  bins.  Parenthetically  it  should 
be  observed  that  this  wheat  may  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  end  up  in  Red  China, 
along  with  other  wheat  already  shipped 
there  by  Canada. 

The  net  result  of  this  remarkable  pro- 
gram IS  that  the  American  taxpayers 
will  be  called  upon  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  buy  up  the  world's  surplus  of 
lead  which  will  be  placed  in  our  over- 
flowing stockpile  where  it  is  not  needed. 
This  is  merely  a  temporary  uninspired 
.stopfiap  measure  that  conveniently  puts 
off  a  pei-manent  solution  to  the  problem 
of  excessive  lead-zinc  imports. 

What  our  domestic  lead-zinc  indus- 
t!T  needs  is  a  flexible  tariff  plan  such  as 
that  recommended  in  S.  1747,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  cospon.sor  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] and  others.  An  identical  bill  was 
introduced  by  Representative  Wayne 
AsriNALL  in  the  House. 


i^PPOINTMEr^  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE KILDAY  TO  REPLACE  JUDGE 
L.'^TIMER  ON  US.  COURT  OF  MILI- 
TARY APPE.^LS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
the  administration  recently  announced 
that  Repre.-^cntative  Paul  Kilray  will 
replace  Judge  George  Latimer  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  I  be- 
lieve the  President's  refusal  to  reappoint 
the  incumbent  Judge  George  Latimer  in- 
dicates a  complete  departure  from  the 
administration's  announced  intention  of 
keeping  politics  to  a  minimum  in  judge- 
ships and  basing  appointments  on  merit. 
I  believe  the  circumstances  surrounding 
this  appointment  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 


liet  me  emphasize  that  this  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  criticism  of  Representative 
Kn.DAY,  who  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  Congress,  representing  the  20th 
District  of  Texas.  However,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
that  a  sitting  judge  should  be  reap- 
pointed unless  there  is  some  serious  op- 
position to  his  appointment  or  some 
good  reason  for  not  continuing  him  in 
office.  There  was  no  such  opposition  to 
Judge  Latimer,  who  is  recognized  as  per- 
haps the  Nation's  leading  authority  in 
military  jurisprudence. 

I  am  confider.t  that  Mr.  Kilday  will 
do  a  creditable  Job  as  a  member  of  the 
court,  even  though  he  has  had  no  ex- 
perience on  the  tiench  and  lias  not  served 
in  the  armed  services.  My  objection  is 
not  on  the  basis  of  his  qualifications,  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  replacing 
a  sitting  judge  who  had  made  an  out- 
standing record,  who  had  the  complete 
support  of  the  Judge  Advocates  General 
of  the  three  services,  and  of  the  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
who  therefore  deserved  to  be  reappointed. 

The  notable  tiling  about  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  is  that  this  is  the  first 
such  vacancy  to  have  occurred  since  the 
creation  of  the  U.S.  Military  Court  of 
Appeals.  It  is  true  that  President  Eisen- 
hower filled  one  vacancy  on  the  court, 
but  this  occurred  as  a  result  of  death 
and  did  not  involve  the  displacing  of  an 
incumbent  judge. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  mat- 
ter which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  consider  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Militai-y  Appeals  to  be  a  very 
important  institution.  The  administra- 
tion refused  to  make  a  decision  on  this 
appointment  urtil  long  after  his  term 
had  expired.  Judge  Latimer  was  ap- 
pointed In  1951  by  President  Truman  to 
a  term  which  ended  May  1,  1961.  It  was 
not  until  May  28  that  the  administration 
finally  advised  Judge  Latimer  they  had 
not  reappointed  him. 

But  even  more  surprising  was  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  vacancy  would  be 
left  open  until  after  the  end  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  in  order  to 
r>ermit  Representative  Kilday  to  com- 
plete this  legislative  session.  In  the 
meantime,  the  court  is  without  one  judge 
and  the  work  of  the  court  is  being  seri- 
ously hampered.  I  find  it  incredible 
that  the  administration  should  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  injustices  which  are  re- 
sulting from  this,  merely  to  avoid  incon- 
veniencing one  man. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  state  of  affairs 
is  particularly  shocking  in  view  of  the 
President's  high  sounding  statement  he 
made  when  he  signed  the  judgeship  bill 
into  law.  And  when  one  considers  that 
the  President  has  76  new  judges  to  ap- 
point as  a  result  of  this  law,  one  caimot 
help  wondering  if  the  positions  will  all 
be  filled  in  such  a  blatantly  political 
fashion. 


$100.  In  view  of  that  action,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted  in 
the  Record  the  WaU  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial of  June  27  entitled  "One  Less 
Keepsake." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One    Less  Keeps.vkz 

The  other  afternoon  we  went  down  to 
wish  bon  voyage  to  some  young  friends  sail- 
ing for  Europe.  We  came  back  wishing 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  could  have  Joined  '.he  party. 

These  two  gentlemen  have  Just  about  per- 
suaded Congress  that  they  are  goir.g  to  save 
the  dollar  by  cutting  the  tourist's  duty-free 
allowance  from  $500  to  $100.  Tlie  theory 
is  simple.  Tourists  will  spend  less  money 
buying  keepsakes  in  Venice.  That  will  re- 
duce ti^e  outflow  of  dollars  and  so  shrink 
this  country's  balance-of-payments  deficit 
which  continues  to  threaten  the  dollar's 
value  in  world  markets. 

Well,  one  trouble  with  this  lovely  theory, 
as  we  were  reminded  the  other  dsy,  is  that 
most  people  who  go  to  Europe  aren't  rich 
people,  like  the  Kennedys  and  the  Dillons. 
For  most  of  them  it  is  a  once-in-a-lifctime 
dream. 

There  were  nearly  a  thousand  Deople  on 
this  single  tourist-class  ship,  off  to  see  the 
bright  lights  of  Paris  or  the  rutns  of  Rome, 
and  they  were  about  equally  divided  among 
young  college  students,  newlyweds  and  el- 
derly couples  for  whom  this  tour  represented 
years  of  savings.  For  all  these  people,  unlike 
some  in  Washington,  a  dollar  Is  hard  to  come 
by  and  not  lightly  spent.  Most  of  tliem  don't 
Intend  to  buy  $500  worth  of  souvenirs  any- 
way. So  at  best  the  savings  over  the  cus- 
toms counter  are  exaggerated. 

But  even  those  who  can  afford  it  are  al- 
ready out-foxing  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Dil- 
lon. Student,  honeymooner.  or  gr;iy-halred 
couple,  nearly  all  are  seeing  Europe  on  some- 
thing alraoft  forgotten  in  Washington,  a 
carefully  thought  out  budget.  Tlie  Junior 
from  Wellesley  may  be  going  on  a  thousand 
dollars  of  father's  money;  Aunt  Bessie  and 
Uncle  John  may  have  saved  up  three  times 
that  much  for  their  sight  of  the  world.  But 
however  much  It  Is  that's  earmarked  "Eu- 
rope." that's  wh.Tt  it's  going  to  be. 

If  the  Government  says  they  must  spend 
$400  less  on  Italian  neckties  or  French  per- 
fume— well,  the  travel  agent  can  add  a  few 
days  to  the  stay  in  Rome  or  the  young  peo- 
ple can  Just  make  the  night  lights  of  Paris 
a  little  brighter.  Neither  Uncle  John  nor 
father  need  expect  to  save  a  dollar  from 
being    left    somewhere   over    the   sea. 

Nor  need  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Dillon  ex- 
pect to  save  the  dollar  that  way.  Already 
they  delude  everybody  with  the  preten.se 
that  the  trouble  is  tourist  shopping  abroad, 
a  tiny  drop  compared  with  the  gallons  of 
dollars  poured  out  by  the  Go%'ernment  itself. 
And  a  day  among  the  real  tourists  would 
disillusion  them  about  this  new  regulation. 

When  that  is  adopted,  all  that  will  have 
been  done  will  be  to  prevent  some  students, 
honeymooners  and  greyhaired  couples  from 
spending  their  travel  savings  the  way  they 
want  to.  Kindly  Government  wUl  still  let 
them,  for  the  time  being,  have  their  mem- 
ories of  Venice — Just  to  see  to  it.  In  the 
name  of  the  Nation's  good,  that  they  bring 
back  one  less  keepsake  to  help  remember  how 
it  wa.=  . 


TOURISTS  DUTY-FREE  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
today  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
approved  the  bill  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  merchandise  a  returning  tourist  can 
bring   into   this   country   from    $500   to 


PEATHERBEDDING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  it 
is  very  unusual  to  place  an  advertisement 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  but  a  re- 
cent full  page  advertisement  by  President 
Edward    Swayduck.   of   Local    1,   Amal- 


gamated Lithographers  of  America,  pub- 
lished in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in 
my  opinion,  merits  the  widest  pos.^ibIe 
distribution. 

In  this  advertisement  the  president  of 
the  New  York  local  of  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  of  America  is  interviewed 
by  John  Luter,  president  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  on  the  subject  of  feather- 
bedding 

His  attitude  is  evidence  of  a  mature 
and  enlightened  approach  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  believe  leaders  of  unions 
throughout  the  country  should  consider 
the-3|?oints  Mr.  Swayduck  makes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Featherbedding    Is    for    the    Birds  —  Sats 
This  Union  President 

Question.  In  the  first  of  this  series  of  .id- 
vrrtisement,*:.  you  indicated  that  a  perron 
who  orders  lithography  in  an  ALA  plant 
doesn't  pay  for  featherbedding  or  obsolete 
proces.'^es.  Since  featherbedding  has  been  in 
the  news  so  much  lately,  I'd  like  to  explore 
that  situation  with  you. 

An.'^wcr  Good.  This  Is  a  subjjsct  on  which 
the  Amalgamated  Lithographers  has  very 
ftrong  feelings. 

Question    And  what  are  these  feelings? 

Answer.  We  abhor  It.  We're  absolutely 
opposed  to  such  a  practice.  Featherbeddir.g 
is  for  the  birds. 

Question  Recently  out  of  Cape  Canaveral 
and  Washington  we  learned  of  featherbed- 
ding as  it  affected  our  missile  program 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  this? 

Answer.  Absolutely.  Let's  go  back  In  his- 
tory, the  history  of  labor  tinions.  The 
philosophy  of  trade  unions  was  to  enhance 
our  society  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Today,  de- 
cent trade  unions  do  not  want  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  privileged  class  thinking  only  of 
themselves.  Now  it  disturbs  me  when  I  see 
what's  happening  down  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
According  to  the  press,  these  p>eople  are  not 
doing  for  the  country  what  President  Ken- 
nedy asked  them  to  do.  Members  of  a  few 
unions  down  there  allegedly  are  being  paid 
for  doing  nothing.  They  watch  components 
come  In,  already  assembled,  clock  the  time 
It  tAkes  to  assemble  them,  and  get  paid  for 
standing  around  for  this  time.  It's  out- 
landish. 

Question.  W^hat  do  you  see  as  the  solution 
for  such  a  situation? 

Answer.  The  unions  have  to  raise  their 
voices  against  this  kind  of  practice.  Just  as 
I'm  doing  now.  Nobody  profits  by  feather- 
bedding.  A  man  might  profit  temporarily, 
but  the  industry  and  our  country  lose.  The 
money  goes  down  the  drain.  It's  neither 
constructive  nor  profitable.  Now  If  the 
public  U  aroused  enough  by  these  abuses 
there  Is  certainly  going  to  be  some  type  of 
antilabor  legislation  which  Is  going  to  hurt 
tin:o::s  l:kp  my  own  which  have  cv^nsistcntly 
opposed  featherbedding. 

Question.  Then  I  take  it  you  feel  that  lead- 
ers of  every  union  should  come  out  publicly 
agiinst  featherbedding? 

Answer  Yes.  I  don't  like  to  see  Senators, 
or  anyone  in  public  life  for  that  matter,  hav- 
ing to  do  the  Job  that  labor  officials  them- 
selves should  have  tlie  courage  to  do.  All 
union  people  should  be  saying  that  feather- 
bedding  is  for  the  birds.  Otherwise  this 
could  destroy  in  the  public  mind  the  proper 
mission  of  labor  unions. 

Question.  The  Cape  Canaveral  problem 
got  a  lot  of  attention  because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  our  mlssUe  program.  But 
doesn't  featherbedding  exist  in  other  rireas:" 
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Answer  It  certainly  does,  Ifs  not  detri- 
nmntal  to  the  country  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  missile  program.  But  it's  a  prac- 
tice that  presents  a  form  of  immorality 
•  handed  down  Into  our  society  that  negates 
what  the  good  unions  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing in  our  country  and  the  world.  One  ex- 
ample is  'bogus  type."  There  is  a  union 
which  resets  type  that  duplicates  material 
already  prepared  on  the  outside,  then  throws 
away  the  type  they've  just  s^t  Their  idea 
is  to  use  the  same  num'oer  o."  people  to  do  n 
job  which  either  has  been  automated  or 
which  the  industry  has  fouJid  a  better  or  les.s 
expensive  way  to  do.  Respon-^ible  trade  un- 
ions have  many  ways  to  cmbr.ice  industry 
innovations.  In  this  way  thry  benefit  both 
the  industry  and  themselves  in  the  areas  of 
training  and  rehabilitating  their  members. 
and  in  contract  negotiations. 

Question.  'What  has  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  Union  done  in  this  direction? 

Answer  Over  the  years,  as  we  helped  the 
litiiographic  industry  to  aiuomate  and  cre- 
ate new  processes,  we  were  able  to  Justify 
and  attain  for  our  members  a  35-hoiir  week. 
10  paid  holidays  a  year,  3  weeks'  vacation, 
the  finest  welfare  and  pension  programs  and 
wage  increases.  This  means  our  philosophy 
in  fostering  automation  and  being  opposed 
to  featherbedding  made  these  gains  pjossible. 
The  volume  of  business  has  increased  tre- 
mendously. Many  more  people  are  employed. 
This  couldn't   happen    wirh    featherbedding. 

Question.  Can  you  cite  any  specific  ex- 
amples where  you  have  actually  cut  down 
the  number  of  men  on  a  job  to  the  benefit 
of  the  lithographic  industry' 

Answer.  Certainly.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  new  press  on  the  market.  At 
the  beginning,  in  negotiations,  we  thought 
it  would  require  three  persons  to  operate. 
However,  it  became  evident  that  the  press 
wasn't  competitive  with  three  men  and  it 
could  be  operated  with  two.  "We  then  vol- 
unteered to  renegotiate  to  reduce  the  com- 
plement to  two  men  so  that  the  press  could 
be  run  profitably. 

Question.  Does  your  stand  against  feather- 
bedding  represent  a  new  policy  of  your  union 
or  a  shift  in  policy? 

Answer.  No.  It  has  always  been  a  policy 
of  our  organization  to  oppose  featherbed- 
ding. In  our  80-year  history  we've  stood 
for  progress,  not  only  in  the  graphic  arts, 
but  as  an  example  for  all  industries.  In  the 
United  States,  through  American  ingenuity, 
we  can  manufacture  at  a  decent  high  level 
and  maintain  the  high  standards  of  the 
American  way  of  life — unecjualed  in  world 
history. 

Question.  Eddie,  this  has  been  an  enlight- 
ening and   unusual  interview. 

Answer.  Thank  you.  I  hope  that  anyotie 
concerned  with  graphic  arts  reproduction  or 
who  buys  ink  on  paper  is  fully  aware  of 
this  fact:  The  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of 
America  is  working  in  his  best  interests 
toward  the  highest  craftsmanship  and  low- 
est cost.  The  ALA  Is  unalterably  opposed 
to  featherbedding  or  any  other  immoral  busi- 
ness practice.  It  knows  and  has  proved  that 
a  good  craftsman  Is  good  economy. 


FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DIS- 
PUTED TRANSMISSION  LINES  TO 
SERVE  THE  UPPER  COLORADO 
PROJECT  —  UNNECESSARY  AND 
WASTEFUL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President 
there  is  a  proposal  now  before  Congress 
calling  for  a  disputed  Federal  investment 
of  $136  million  for  electric  power  tran.';- 
mission  lines  to  serve  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Pi'oject.  This  ap- 
propriation is  supported  by  public  power 
groups  and  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  opposed 
by  many  other  groups,  including  the 
private  utilities  in  the  five-State  area 
The  utilities  have  submitted  a  firm  offer 
to  wheel  the  power  over  their  systems, 
thus  avoiding  duplication  of  lines  and 
the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  $136  mil- 
lion in  taxpayers'  money 

Conflicting  claim.s  have  been  made  by 
both  side.s  and  this  has  created  .some 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Utah  find  pe-.liaps  m  the  minds  of  some 
torial  staTi'  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  has 
Members  of  Congress.  However,  the  edi- 
niade  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  sides 
of  tile  controversy.  Even  using  the  fig- 
ure;; of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Tribune  hns  concluded  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  build  the  lines. 
In  its  lead  editorial  of  June  25.  1961, 
the  Tribune  slates  in  part: 

Unfortunately  partisan  politics  and  heated 
public  versus  private  power  emotions  have 
served  only  to  bury  the  true  issue.  'We  be- 
lieve the  i.'isue  should  and  can  be  decided 
on  a  3imple  dollar  and  cents  basis.  After 
careful  study  of  figures,  presently  available 
from  both  sides,  the  Tribune  is  convinced 
the  utilities  proposal  is  the  least  costly  for 
all  concerned.  That  includes  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  taxpayers  as  a  whole, 
the  preference  customers  who  will  use  the 
project  power,  the  reclamation  projects  to 
b2  financed  through  the  same  power,  and 
the  general  public  in  the  States  .served  by 
tliit,  nuntimlUion-doUfir  program. 

«  •  •  •  * 

All  things  considered,  therefore,  the  utili- 
ties' case  is  better.  It  will  save  the  Gov- 
ernment much  more  than  the  cost  of 
wheeling  The  Tribune  is  persuaded  It  will 
assure  scheduled  payout  and  Irrigation  as- 
sisrunce  and  ih'it  preference  customers  can 
be  guaranteed  their  6-mill  power  rate,  plus 
the  great  service  depend-iblllty  advantage  of 
an  assured  interconnection  with  the  vast 
private  utilities  power  pool  as  well  as  the 
Federal  power  pool 

Congre<?s  should  refuse  to  grant  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamntion  funds  to  build  the  pro- 
P'i5cd    all-Federal   system. 

Similarly,  the  De.seret  News  of  Salt 
Lake  City  has  carefully  examined  all 
of  the  issues  involved  and  concluded  as 
follows  in  its  principal  editorial  of  May 
31,  1961: 

Government  transmission  lines  in  our 
region  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Govern- 
ment duplication  would  do  nothing  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  or  moral  welfare  of  our 
people.  It  would  merely  shift  the  burden 
of  taxes  from  one  set  of  citizens  to  another, 
and  in  the  process  eventually  bring  about 
the  inherent  waste  that  comes  with  bureau- 
cratic control. 

Thoughtful  westerners  do  not  favor  public 
owncr.ship  of  any  Industry,  including  the 
power  industry. 

In  addition,  the  Dcscret  News,  in  an 
editorial  of  June  9.  1961.  paid  tribute  to 
the  position  taken  by  Gov.  George  D. 
Clyde,  who  is  an  acknowledged  expert 
on  water  and  power  matters.  Likewise. 
the  Murray  Eagle  for  June  1,  1961,  and 
the  Salina  Sun  for  June  2,  1961,  con- 
tained excellent  editorials  on  the  trans- 
mi.'-sion  line  controversy. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  these 
five  editorials  and  the  relevant  portion 
of  a  .statement  by  Governor  Clyde,  to- 
gether with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Utah  Water  Users  Association,  and  a  list 
of  leading  groups  who  have  pa.ssed  reso- 


lutions against  Federal  construction  of 
the  lines  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  following  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials, statement,  resolution,  and  list 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Salt    Lake    Tribune      June    25. 
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hi.T   Utilities  WiIFel   CtLEN   Canyon    Powlr 

Congress  must  soon  decide  whether  to 
authorize  construction  of  an  all-Feder.'I 
.system  for  transmitting  power  fmm  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  j)ro- 
po-sed  what  it  calls  a  yardstick  .'^ys^em  of 
2,375  miles  which  It  e'=;timate6  will  cost  S176 
million.  The  Bureau  rejected  a  package 
proposal  by  six  priv.itc  utilities  in  the  proj- 
ect area  to  transmit  power  mainly  over  their 
own    privately    built    system    for    a    fee. 

Unfortunately  partisan  politics  and 
heated  public  ver.=;us  private  puwer  emotions 
have  served  only  to  bury  the  true  i.ssue 
We  believe  the  Issue  .should  and  can  be  de- 
cided on  a  simple  dolhir  and  cents  basi.s 
After  careful  study  of  figure-,  presently 
available  from  both  sides,  the  Tribune  i.s 
convinced  the  utilities'  proposal  is  the  least 
costly  for  all  concerned.  That  includes  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  taxpayers  as  a 
whole,  the  preference  customers  who  will 
use  project  power,  the  recl.imatlun  projects 
to  be  financed  through  sale  of  power,  and 
the  general  public  in  the  States  served  by 
this    multimlUion-dulIar    program 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  contends  an 
all-Federal  system  Is  e.ssential  because  use 
of  private  transmi.ssion  lines  and  payment 
of  wheeling  (power  transmission  i  charges 
would  force:  (li  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  power  supplied  preference  customers 
(such  as  municipally  owned  or  REA  con- 
sumers), (2i  an  extension  of  the  payout 
period  of  the  project  and  reduced  Irrigation 
assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  utilities  insLst  the 
6-mill  power  rate  would  be  the  same  under 
either  proposal  and  that  actually  their  offer 
would  make  for  an  earlier  pay  .ait  and  pr<j- 
vlde  at  least  as  much  irrigation  assistance 

The  problem  is  a  vast  and  complex  one 
Lack  of  agreement  by  the  two  sides  on  some 
basic  factors  further  complicates  it 

The  layman  casually  examining  the  pmb- 
lem  is  therefore  hopelessly  crinfused  The 
whole  complexity,  however,  can  be  reduced 
to  the  fundamental  problem,  the  cost  to 
the  general  public.  When  this  basic  prob- 
lem is  considered,  a  simple  an.swer  does  exist 

Private  bu.siness,  already  engaged  in  trans- 
mission of  large  quantities  of  power  for  It.s 
own  purposes,  ought  to  be  able  to  transmit 
power  on  contract  at  lc;ist  as  efficiently  and 
cheaply  as  the  Federal  Government  could 
over  an  extensive  and  in  places  duplicating 
system  of   its  own 

A  little  arithmetic  supports  this  conclu- 
sion. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  agrees  it  would 
save  transmission  line  construction  costs  of 
$118,475,000  if  the  utilities  wheel  the 
power.  The  Bureau  would  also  save  on 
transmission  line  operation,  maintenaiue 
and  replacement,  and  on  line  losses  In  addi- 
tion the  Federal  Government  would  benefit, 
under  the  utilities"  proixrisal,  from  income 
taxes  paid  back  to  the  Government  on  earn- 
ings from  wheeling. 

There  Is  dispute  between  the  Bureau  and 
the  utilities  on  some  of  the.^e  saMngs. 

The  Bureau,  for  instance,  pms  operation, 
mnintenance.  and  repl.icement  savings  at 
$1,330,000  a  year:  the  utilities  estimate  Is 
.$1,900,000.  The  B\ireau  ac;rees  that  the  utili- 
ties could  wheel  with  less  line  losses  (of 
power)  but  does  not  estimate  the  savings. 
The  utilities  say  the  .savings  due  to  their 
shorter  routes  would  amount  to  $1  million 
annually.    The  Bureau  estimates  income  tax 
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paymentfl  at  $945,000  per  year  for  the  utili- 
ties. The  utilities  put  the  figure  at  $1,120,- 
000. 

The  Bureau  maintains  that  wheeling  costs 
by  the  utilities  would  amount  to  $7,270,000 
annu  tUy.  The  utilities  (iay  It  wculd  be  $700.- 
000  per  year  less. 

A  total  of  $4,561,000  would  be  the  annual 
savings  In  Interest  If  the  $118,475,000  Federal 
lines  are  not  built.  This  is  figured  at  the 
current  3.85  p>ercent  Interest  rate  being  paid 
by  the  Government. 

Ncnv.  If  one  u.-^os  only  the  Bureau's  own 
cost  figure;;  and  adds  to  them  the  savings 
from  Interest  and  the  $1  million  line  loss 
figure  (since  the  Bureau  makes  no  estimate) 
tne  annual  total  savings  Is  seen  to  be  $7,836.- 
000  • 

This  savings  la  $566,000  per  year  preater 
than,  again,  the  Bureau's  own  estimate  of 
$7  270.000   In   annual   wheeling  costs. 

If  the  utilities'  rather  than  the  Bureau's 
figures  are  taken  tlaroughout.  the  saving  to 
the  Government  would  be  a  million  and  a 
li.ilf  dollars  a  year  more  and  total  saving  over 
the  Bureau's  86-year  study  period  could  ap- 
proximate  $200   million. 

There  Is  one  other  major  factor  which  the 
Federal  Government  Ignores,  and  perhaps 
with  some  Justification,  but  which  Utah  and 
other  afTected  States  cannot  Ignore.  That  Is 
the  value  of  State  and  local  property  taxes 
which  would  be  collected  if,  the  utilities'  pro- 
posal were  accepted,  but  which  would  not  be 
collected  under  the  Bureau's  proposal. 

These  would  amount  to  some  $2  million 
a  year,  most  of  which  in  Utah  at  least  would 
go  to  svipport  of  schools. 

Finally  the  doubts  of  preference  custt^mers 
might  be  laid  by  a  firm  guarantee  of  a  6- 
mill  r,ate  on  project  power  no  matter  who 
builds  the  lines.  Actually  this  would  not 
be  much  of  a  gamble  for  tlie  Government 
because  with  steamplant  p>ower  already  be- 
ing delivered  at  a  cost  of  about  G  mills,  proj- 
ect power  could  not  realistically  be  sold  for 
much  more. 

All  things  co.nsidcred.  therefi-rc.  the  utili- 
ties' case  Is  better.  It  will  save  the  Govern- 
ment much  more  than  the  cost  of  wheeling. 
The  Tribune  is  persuaded  It  will  asstH-e 
scheduled  payout  and  Irrigation  assistance 
and  that  preference  customers  can  be  guar- 
anteed their  6-mlll  power  rate,  plus  the 
great  service  dependability  advantage  of  an 
assured  Interconnection  with  the  vast  private 
utilities  power  pool  as  well  as  the  Federal 
power  pool. 

Congress  should  refuse  to  grant  the  Bu- 
reau of  RecL'unation  funds  to  build  the  pro- 
posed all-Federal  system. 


[Prom  the  Deseret  News.  May  31.  1961] 
ParsERVE  Our  Prke  EIuterprise 

The  growing  tendency  of  America's  citizens 
to  seek  from  the  Federal  Government  serv- 
ices and  functions  which  they  could  and 
should  provide  for  themselves  Is  alarming 
and  dangerous  to  the  concepts  upon  which 
America  was  built. 

Too  many  citizens  are  seeking  Federal  aid 
for  hospitals,  roads,  schools — even  help  to 
pay  teachers'  salaries — and  for  housing.  It 
seems  that  all  segments  of  our  economy  now 
look  toward  Washington  for  aid  of  some  kind. 

Instead  of  being  Independent  and  using 
initiative,  people  are  forsaking  good  old- 
fiishloned  American  pride  in  self-achieve- 
ment and  are  no  longer  ashamed  to  consider 
Washington  as  the  first  place  to  go  for 
financial  help. 

This  dependency  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  stand  our  Nation  In  good  stead 
in  the  years  to  come.  Since  income  taxes 
have  been  hidden  in  payroll  deductions,  citi- 
zens seem  to  have  forgotten  that  It  Is  their 
t-wrs  which  pay  for  these  initiative-destroy- 
ing and  freedom-decaying  Federal  services. 

Tlie  precepts  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  recognize — and  attempt  to  safe- 
guard— the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  his 


freedom  to  worship  in  accordance  with  his 
conscience,  freedom  to  engage  In  lawful  btisl- 
ness  endeavors,  and  freedom  to  acquire  and 
possess    private    property.      These    freedoms 

engender  initiative,  enterprise.  Independence, 
and  self-reliance,  all  of  which  enabled  this 
Nation  to  make  tremendous  advancements 
In   social   and   economic  fields. 

Now  we  find  gradual  and  unnecessary  en- 
croachment of  Government  Into  responsi- 
bilities previously  assumed  by  Individual 
citizens   or    by   cities,   counties,    and    States. 

In  these  times  of  world  crisis,  we  face 
new  frontiers  each  day.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  old  frontier?  Certainly  people 
need  the  character  and  coura^^e  deve;o;">ed 
through  self-reliance  to  conquer  the  d:ffl- 
cult  problems  ahead. 

The  electr.c  power  lndu<^try  is  an  area  Into 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  already 
.'irriously  encroached.  There  seems  to  be  no 
valid  explanation  as  to  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  penetrate  deeper  Info 
the  field  of  providing  electric  power  at  great 
loss  In  tax  revenue  to  State  and  local  tax- 
ing districts  and  to  the  Federal  Government. 
a.s  well  as  an  increase  in  the  alreridy  top- 
he.T\y  nntional  debt. 

Now  the  Government  Is  planning  to  build 
transmission  lines  to  market  electric  oower 
from  the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  al- 
though the  private  utilities  In  the  region 
have  offered  to  transmit  the  Government 
power  over  their  own  transmission  lines. 

No  one  questions  the  Importance  of  de- 
velopment of  electric  power  on  the  Colo- 
rado River.  But  It  is  good  business  on  the 
part  of  Government  to  provide  transmission 
lines  at  public  expense — at  the  same  time 
providing  yet  another  opportunity  for  tax 
loss  to  the  benefit  of  a  few  people — when 
private  industry  would  provide  these  trans- 
mission lines  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Many  of  the  good  but  misguided  citizens 
who  advocate  construction  of  a  government 
transmissi'^n  system  to  market  Colorado 
River  electric  p-ower  would  be  the  last  to 
want  entanglements  with  socialistic  philos- 
ophies or  »->clallstlc  programs.  Yet  In  this 
ca.«;e  they  seem  willing  to  sacrifice  principle 
f"r  qtiestinnablc  self-interest. 

This  Nation  was  not  built  to  its  present 
Kt.nure  by  pfxiplc  using  Federal  assistance. 
Nor  was  the  mountain  West.  (Dur  pioneer 
forefathers  pulled  their  carts  across  the 
prairies,  and.  through  enterprise,  Independ- 
ence, and  self-reliance,  built  a  sound  econ- 
omy. 

This  area  has  a  promising  Industrial  fu- 
ttire.  Our  resources.  Including  electric  power, 
have  been  developed  through  private  enter- 
prise with  money  supplied  by  our  people  with 
little  or  no  help  from  taxpayers  in  other 
States.  We  are  better  off  for  this,  and  believe 
th.1t  this  Is  the  way  we  will  continue  to  grow 
and  develop. 

Government  transmission  lines  in  our 
region  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Govern- 
ment duplication  would  do  nothing  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  or  moral  welfare  of  our 
people.  It  would  merely  shift  the  burden  of 
taxes  from  one  set  of  citizens  to  another,  and 
In  the  process  eventually  bring  about  the 
Inherent  waste  that  comes  with  bureaucratic 
control. 

Thoughtful  westerners  do  not  favor  public 
ownership  of  any  Industry,  Including  the 
power  Industry. 


fight  that  finally  was  won  In  1966  with  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  project.  During 
that  period,  he  worked  Intimately  with  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  officials,  and  thoroughly 
understands  their  goals. 

And  as  Governor,  he  Is  in  the  best  position 
of  all  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
State's  total  best  Interests — representing  the 
water  users,  the  power  customers,  the  tax- 
payers, and  everyone  else  concerned  with  the 
project's  development. 

Thus.  Governor  Clyde's  testimony  In  full 
support  of  construction  of  the  Colorado 
project  transmission  lines  by  private  Indus- 
try IS  lmprcs.=  :ve.  meaningful,  and  should 
prevail. 

The  following  basic  reasons  declare  wl.y 
Congress  should  not  appropriate  the  fuil 
sura  the  administration  has  requested  for 
building  public  power  transmission  llne£ 

First,  by  tradition  and  conviction.  America 
believes  in  free  enterprise.  Allowing  Gov- 
ernment to  comjjete  unnecesearlly  with 
private  industry  can  only  rot  away  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  America  was  built  and 
kill  the  traditional  American  spirit  of  self- 
reliance. 

Second.  Federal  construction  of  transmis- 
sion lines  would  be  an  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  dupl. cation  of  cost  and  effort.  This 
Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  an  Impartial 
expert.  Governor  Clyde,  who  has  thorough- 
ly examir.ed  the  conflicting  claims  of  both  < 
sides.  It  certainly  stands  to  reason  that  tlic 
private  utility  industry,  which  will  handle  90 
to  95  percent  of  the  area's  total  power  load 
even  after  the  Colorado  project  Is  In  full 
production,  can  work  this  additional  capac- 
ity Into  Its  lines  more  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically than  if  a  separate  transmission 
system  were  bvillt. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  cannot  be- 
gin to  pay  for  the  needed  power  development 
of  the  next  decade.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
development  will  continue  to  be  done  by 
private  capital.  Government  funds  should 
be  reserved  for  those  projects  of  such  magni- 
tude they  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  private 
capital — such  as  the  Colorado  River  project 
Itself — not  frittered  away  on  projects  that 
could  be  handled  In  other  ways. 

Fourth,  neither  the  Federal  Government 
nor,  especially,  Utah  can  afford  the  less  in 
tax  revenues  that  Federal  construction  of  the 
lines  would  entail.  Estimates  are  that  Fed- 
eral construction  would  mean  the  loss  of 
$100  minion  In  Federal  taxes  and  $60  million 
In  State  and  local  taxes  over  the  86-year- 
perlod  of  operation.  Most  of  those  State 
and  local  taxes  would  be  iQst  to  the  schools, 
which  are  In  such  critical  need  of  ftirther 
financial  support. 

Perhaps  this  generation's  greatest  danger 
Is  the  gradual  loss  of  local  Initiative  and 
self-reliance  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Sometimes  that  self-reliance  and  initiative 
are  lost  by  default,  which  is  tragic.  But 
doubly  tragic  would  It  be  to  rip  away  by 
Government  flat  the  right  of  private  Indus- 
try to  do  what  It  stands  ready,  anxious,  and 
able  to  do  on  a  sound  economical  basis. 


(From  the  Deseret  News,  June  9,  1961] 
Prtvatx  Powxk  Can  Do  thi  Job 

On  balance,  It  la  probably  fair  to  say  that 
America  does  not  have  a  more  competent 
witness  on  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
than  Gov.  George  D.  Clyde,  of  Utah. 

As  one  of  the  West's  foremost  water  engi- 
neers, he  has  been  involved  in  planning  of 
Colorado  River  development  most  of  his  life. 

As  director  of  Utah's  Water  &  Power 
Board,   be  was  the  key  flgtire  In   the   long 


(Prom  the  Murray  (Utah)   Eagle, 

June  1.  1961) 

Key   Tool   in    Creeping   Socialism— Fed rn a l 

Control  of  All  Power 

It  would  require  a  diligent  comparison  of 
then  and  now  to  determine  how  many  in- 
dividual rights  Americans  have  sunendered 
during  the  past  30  years. 

But  when  this  study  was  completed,  it 
would  be  surprising.  This  elimination  of 
civil  rights  has  been  a  token  thing  In  eacii 
instance.  Progressing  at  a  snail's  pace,  but 
progressing,  nevertheless. 

Nowhere  does  all  this  show  more  clearly 
than  in  the  case  of  the  private  versus  pub- 
lic power  dispute.  It's  been  gaining  m'^- 
mentum  for  more  than  two  decades.  It^ 
battle  lines   are  drawn  and   Its  competitive 
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statements  forged.  But  it  1b  being  fouglit 
under  rules  created  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  changed  by  It  at  will. 

The  current  phase  is  being  aired  to  the 
public  in  a  series  of  advertisements  by  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co.  These  ads  point  up  the 
ridiculous  fact  that  the  Government  will 
erect  a  transmission  line  from  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  which  will  duplicate  the  lines  of  pri- 
vate power  companies.  It  will  be  fantasti- 
cally costly  to  us  taxpayers.  It  will  operate 
in  direct  competition  to  the  private  firms 
who  pay  out  substantial  sums  every  year  in 
taxation.  It  will  be  as  unnecessary  as  a 
8ixi,n  toe. 

This  struggle  goes  further  back  than  the 
Glen  Canyon  transmission  line.  It  goes  back 
to  the  era  when  creeping  socialism  began 
to  feed  upon  these  United  States.  The  TVA 
was  one  of  the  first  steps.  It  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  countless  Federal  power  projects 
which  were  constructed  with  tax  dollars 
and  made  to  appear  solvent  only  through 
manipulation  of  books.  When  private  power 
concerns  launched  a  series  of  nationwide 
advertisements  calling  to  the  attention  of 
Americans  the  Inequality  of  and  lack  of 
need  for  the.3e  power  facilities,  the  Govern- 
ment changed  the  rules.  It  became  a  non- 
tax deductible  item  to  advertise  these  facts. 
This  didn't  stop  the  private  firms.  It  only 
made  it  more  costly  for  them  to  tell  the 
public  what  was  happening. 

John  T.  Flynn  wrote  a  book  10  years  ago. 
He  called  it  The  Road  Ahead.  Step  by  step, 
he  predicted  the  rise  of  socialism  in  our 
country.  He  pointed  out  by  departments 
what  the  Federal  Government  would  do  to 
promote  It.  He's  been  frightenlngly  accu- 
rate. We  look  with  some  concern  upon  his 
prediction  that  the  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  private  power  until  it  controls 
all  power  in  our  Nation.  When  it  also  con- 
trols transportation — and  its  supervisory 
holdover  this  is  more  dictatorial  than  many 
■>'  realize — we  will  be  a  step  nearer  what  the 
Socialist  planners  had  In  mind  for  America's 
future. 

We  commend  private  power  for  fighting  to 
preserve  the  American  way  of  life,  free  en- 
terprise and  free  competition.  We  urge  our 
statesmen  to  heed  this  message  and  to  be- 
gin to  combat  this  devouring  monster  which 
would  one  day  make  of  us  dependent  wards 
of  the  Government,  looking  to  It  for  our  very 
livelihood. 

We  think,  further,  you  the  people  should 
lend  your  strength  to  the  fight.  Write  your 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  Remind  them 
of  their  duty  to  preserve  Americanism;  their 
voted  charge  to  do  what  is  right  for  the  land 
and  for  their  constituents. 


(From  the  Sallna  Sun,  June  2.  1961 1 
Private  Utilitt  Versus  Government 

Much  has  been  written,  and  much  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  Government  ver- 
sus private  owned  power  utility  line  from 
Glen  Canyon  Into  southern  Utah.  Experts 
have  taken  sides;  the  discussion  goes  on, 
and  pretty  soon  the  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors will  vote  to  decide  whether  they  will  dig 
up  the  money,  or  will  turn  the  project  over 
to  private  interests. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  which  side 
to  take  in  this  Issue,  but  we  can  say.  "The 
Go\ernment  can't  give  you  anything  with- 
out first  taking  something  away."  Just  re- 
member. Government  can't  support  us  all — 
some  must  be  left  to  pay  the  taxes  that  Gov- 
ernment operates  on. 

What  appears  to  go  on  In  Washington  Is 
shameful  and  mighty  expensive.  Pet  proj- 
ect support  Is  traded  back  and  forth  with 
little  (if  any)  thought  given  to  what  is  best 
for  America  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah,  has  writ- 
ten me  that  "I  Intend  to  support  comple- 
tion of  the  project  on  schedule.  Blocking 
the  transmission  line  funds  at  this  session 
would  serve  not  only  to  delay  the  completion 


of  the  project,  but  would  open  again  the 
great  controversy.  Those  who  oppose  west- 
ern reclamation  could  use  this  to  thwart 
the  orderly  and  timely  completion  of  our 
great  project." 

Originally,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  said 
this  project  was  for  the  reclaiming  of  land 
only,  and  the  Government  would  not  enter 
into  the  power  field.  Now.  with  the  project 
well  underway,  the  grab  Is  on.  and  the  Bu- 
reau asks  for  power  line  construction  moneys 

Some  say  Government  distribution  of 
power  Is  cheaper,  and  the  money  can  be  paid 
back  quicker.  How  can  this  be?  If  Gov- 
ernment builds,  they  use  our  money.  If 
they  charete  less  for  power,  It  comes  from 
our  other  pocket  If  private  interests  build 
the  line  and  soil  the  power,  only  those  that 
use  It  pay.  The  utility  pays  millions  in 
taxes,  which  is  shared  by  everyone.  Where 
does  this  cheaper  nonsense  come  from? 

No.  we  won't  tell  you  which  side  to  Uike, 
but  history  will  tell  you  the  United  States 
was  made  the  No.  1  nation  by  private  In- 
terests (big  and  little  business.  If  you  insist) 
and  we  lu-ge  your  support  in  keeping  it  that 
way. 


A  Portion  of  a  Statement  by  Gov. 
George  D.  Clyde,  of  Utah 

My  present  recommendation  is  not  to  in- 
crease, but  to  reduce  by  several  million  dol- 
lars, the  proposed  budget  for  the  construc- 
tion of   transmission  lines. 

My  reason  is  that  I  believe  that  we  should 
use,  so  far  as  it  Is  possible,  existing  or  con- 
templated transmission  lines  constructed  and 
operated  by  the  investor-owned  utilities  of 
the  geographical  area  directly  concerned,  to 
carry  the'  power  from  the  hydroelectric  in- 
stallations of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  construct  transmission  lines  only 
where  they  will  not  duplicate  those  con- 
structed and  operated  by  the  utilities. 

I  fully  realize  that  there  have  been  issued 
conflicting  reports,  by  the  utility  companies 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamatlini,  which 
present  very  different  pictures  of  the  con- 
struction cost  and  of  the  effect  on  final  re- 
payment of  the  total  project  costs,  if  the 
lines  are  built  by  the  private  companies  or 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  get  into  the  tech- 
nical discussion,  leaving  it  to  the  experts  on 
both  sides  who  will  present  their  respective 
cases  in  detail.  I  do  want  to  say.  however, 
in  order  to  make  my  own  position  clear,  that 
careful  and  extensive  .'^tiidy  of  the  proposals 
and  the  analyses  presented  by  both  sides  has 
convinced  me  that  the  tran.smission  lines 
can  be  built  and  operated  by  the  investor- 
owned  utilities  without  damage  to  the  finan- 
cial structure  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  and  without  neglecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  preference  customers  and  other 
potential  consumers  ol  the  hydroelectric 
power.  If  I  believed  it  wotild  be  detrimental 
to  either  of  these  interests,  I  should  not  take 
the  position  which  I  am  now  taking. 

I  have  three  fimdamental  reasons  for  the 
position  I  have  taken. 

I  am  opposed  to  Government  at  any  level 
competing  with  private  enterprise.  I  recog- 
nize that  Government  must  sometimes  be- 
come a  partner  of  private  business,  or  even 
Independently  tmdertake  projects  which  are 
too  vast  for  private  capital  to  handle — the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  itself  Is  an 
excellent  example.  However.  I  think  it  is 
wrong  In  principle,  and  contrary  to  our  sys- 
tem of  economir  free  enterprise,  for  Govern- 
ment to  compete  in  areas  where  private  bu.si- 
ne.ss  is  capable  of  and  willing  to  undertake 
the  Job  that  has  to  be  done  The  evidence 
Indicates  that  private  enterprise  can.  and 
will.  If  given  the  opportunity,  perform  the 
job  we  now  have  under  consideration 

My  second  point  is  that  I  believe  Federal 
construction  of  the  entire  transmission  sys- 
tem for  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 


would  be  a  needless  and  wasteful  duplication 
of  effort  and  of  capital  Investment.  This,  to 
me.  is  obviously  poor  business  practice. 

Now  I  am  familiar  with  the  argument  that 
Federal  construction  would  not  constitute 
unnecessary  duplication  because  the  pro- 
posed transmission  lines  (whether  federally 
or  privately  constructed)  will  eventually  be - 
filled  to  normal  capacity  by  power  from  the 
Colorado  project.  If  the  utilities  built  the 
initial  system  i.so  the  argument  goes),  they 
wovi'.d  eventually  have  to  build  another  par- 
allel system  to  carry  thrir  own  power. 

This  argument  collapses  when  considered 
in  the  light  of  standby  requirements.  If  the 
Federal  Government  builds  the  transmission 
system,  it  will  be  unthinkable  to  permit  a 
single  system  of  this  magnitude  toq^tand  by 
Itself,  without  any  immediately  available 
standby  transml.'.slon  capacity  That  would 
place  the  entire  sypt.em.  and  all  the  customers 
dependent  on  it,  at  the  mercy  of  a  bolt  of 
Utihtenlni?  or  other  crippling  accident  which 
does  from  time  to  time  strike  the  best  of 
transmission  system.s 

What  would  the  Government  do  for  stand- 
by transmission  capacity  if  it  built  its  own 
basic  system?  The  obvious  answer  is  that 
standby  capacity  would  be  purchased  from 
the  privately  owned  utilities  operating  In 
the  area — precisely  the  same  utilities  that  are 
offering  to  handle  the  basic  transmission 
system  But  if  this  is  the  plan,  then  cer- 
tainly the  cost  of  purchasing  standby  ca- 
pacity should  be  included  in  the  analysis  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  proposal  to  build  Gov- 
ernment-owned and  operated  transmission 
lines      This  has  not  been  done 

If  the  Government  built  the  transmission 
system  and  did  not  purcha.se  standby  ca- 
pacity from  the  utilities,  the  only  possible 
alternative  would  be  to  construct  standby 
capacity  of  its  own.  This  would  be  needless 
duplication  carried  to  the  extreme  Fur- 
thermore. It  would  be  ridiculous  to  construct 
parallel  lines  of  this  magnitude  solely  for 
standby  use.  that  is  to  s.iy  with  the  idea  they 
would  stand  ldl»>  except  for  periods  of  tem- 
porary emergency  Following  this  line  of 
thought  to  its  logical  conclusion  inevitably 
suggests  construction  of  Federal  steam-gen- 
erating plants  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  hydroelectric  generating  capacity  of  the 
Colorado  projects  and  Justify  the  parallel 
transmission  lines  that  would  be  essential  for 
standby  requirements.  Now  I  am  not  trying 
to  read  the  minds  of  Federal  planners,  nor  to 
put  words  in  their  mouths  However,  such 
a  line  of  reasoning  and  of  action  has  been 
known  to  follow  In  the  wake  of  Federal 
hydroelectric  power  generation,  and  I  be- 
lieve— most  certainly  in  the  circumstances 
pre.sently  under  consideration — this  would  be 
unjustified  competition  with  p.  Ivate  busi- 
ness, comjiletely  contrary  to  the  principles 
on  which  our  free-enterijrise  economy  is 
founded. 

Without  pursuing  this  possibility  any  fur- 
ther. I  shall  rest  on  the  assertion  that  Fed- 
eral construction  of  the  transmission  system 
for  the  Colorado  project  would  be  costly  and 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and  invest- 
ment Handlln«  90  to  95  percent  of  the  to- 
tal powerload  for  the  area  ( even  after  the 
hydrogenerators  of  the  Colorado  projects 
are  in  full  production)  the  utilities  can  more 
efficiently  and  economically  absorb  the  addi- 
tional capacity  requirements  from  the  proj- 
ect than  could  an  independent  system  con- 
structed e.specially  for  this  single  purpose. 

My  third  and  final  reason  for  supporting 
the  utilities'  projjosal  is  that  of  tax  reventies 
which  would  be  paid  both  to  Federal  and 
State  governments  if  the  transmission  lines 
are  privately  built  and  operated,  and  which 
would  be  lost  if  the  Federal  Government 
builds  the  lines. 

Federal  income  taxes  from  the  transmis- 
sion system  are  estimated  at  more  than  $100 
million  over  the  86-year  period  which  has 
been  used  as  a  base  for  calculations.     This 
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is  a  substantial  sum  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  any  analysis  of  comparative  costs. 

In  my  own  State  of  Utah,  State  and  local 
taxes  under  the  utilities'  proposal  are  esti- 
mated at  $700,000  a  year,  of  which  $470,000 
would  go  to  the  support  of  public  schools. 
With  the  tremendous  Increase  In  school-age 
jiopulatlon  which  we  have  experienced  in 
recent  years  and  the  critical  problems  In 
school  financing  which  It  has  produced,  this 
is  a  factor  which  we  cannot  Ignore.  I  am 
sure  the  situation  Is  comparable  In  other 
States  which  would  be  affected  by  this 
project. 

I  shall  not  Impose  further  on  your  time. 
In  very  brief  siunmatlon.  let  me  repeat  that 
I  believe  the  Investor-owned  utilities  should 
construct,  insofar  as  feasible,  tlie  transmis- 
sion system  to  carry  power  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project : 

1  Because  It  Is  In  keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
can free-enterprise  system; 

2.  Because  It  would  be  more  efficient  and 
economical,  and  therefore  of  benefit  to  the 
overall  project;  and 

3.  Because  of  the  tax  revenues  which 
would  accrue  if  the  system  is  privately  owned 
and  operated  but  wliich  would  be  lost  if  the 
system  were  federally  owned  and  ojierated. 
Speaking  for  my  own  State  of  Utah,  these 
revenues  will  be  Important  to  our  schools. 
to  our  counties,  and  to  the  State. 

With  all  my  heart  I  endorse  the  full 
Colorado  River  stcage  project  and -^he  en- 
tire reclamation  program  as  being  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation,  being  designed  both 
to  promote  the  general  economy  and  also 
to  strengthen  our  national  defenses. 

Utah  Water  U^-ers  Association, 

May  13.  1961. 

At  the  board  of  directors*  meeting  of  the 
Utah  Water  Users  A.ssoclatlon.  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted,  with  ctipies  to  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  delegations, 
and   to  the  Utah   Power   &   Upht   Co.: 

"Wheresis  the  Colorado  River  compact  al- 
located to  the  upper  b.asin  7.500,000  acre-feet 
of  water  per  annum  from  the  Colorado  River 
system,  and  the  upper  O  '.orado  River  basin 
compact  apportioned  to  the  State  of  Utah  23 
percent  of  the  water  allotted  to  the  upper 
basin  States,  and  beneficial  use  thereof  is  the 
basis,  the  measure,  and  the  limit  of  the  right 
to  the  use  of  such  water;   and 

"Whereas  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect now  under  construction  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  provides  for  the  development  of 
only  a  small  part  of  the  waters  of  the  O^lo- 
rado  River  available  to  the  State  of  Utah 
and  particularly  under  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact,  the  only  water  which 
will  be  developed  for  Utah  is  that  made 
available  by  the  central  Utah  (Initial  phase) 
and  Emery  County  participating  projects; 
and 

"Whereas  the  water  not  being  developed 
will  continue  to  flow  down  to  the  lower  ba- 
sin and  be  used  beneficially  in  California 
and  in  Mexico  until  revenues  are  available 
for  further  development;   and 

"Whereas  revenues  from  the  sale  of  electric 
power  generated  by  the  project  are  dedicated 
by  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
to  pay  costs  for  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement,  the  facilities  relating  to  power 
and  mtmlclpal  water  plus  interest  and  the 
cost  of  storage  units  allocated  to  Irrigation, 
within  50  years  and  all  excess  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  power  are  divided  between  the 
upper  basin  States  for  additional  develop- 
ment of  Colorado  River  water  allocations; 
and 

"Whereas  Utah  is  entitled  to  21  5  percent 
of  the  excess  revenues  for  the  development 
of  Its  apportionment  of  Colorado  River 
water;  and 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
proposed  that  Congress  grant  it  the  use  of 
money  now  available  for  construction  of  the 


Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  enable  the  Federal 
'Government  to  build  Federal  transmission 
lines  from  units  of  the  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect generating  plants  to  serve  preference 
customers  (cooperative  corporations,  who 
are  borrowers  from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  municipal  corporations 
owning  their  own  generating  plant.s);  and 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  esti- 
mates that  it  win  cost  $176  million  to  build 
a  Federal  transmission  system  and  that  much 
of  said  system  will  duplicate  existing  and 
planned  transmission  lines  of  investor-owned 
public  utilities  already  delivering  most  of 
the  electricity  now  used  in  the  area,  and 
which  lines  are  available  for  delivery  of 
Government  power:  and 

'Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  Public  Law  86-700,  relating  to  ap- 
propriations to  the  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation 
fur  con.struction  of  authorized  reclanaalion 
projects,  provided  that  no  part  of  the  appro- 
priations could  be  used  to  construct  trans- 
mission facilities  where  private  wheeling 
service  contracts  can  be  made  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electricity  to  the  preference  cus- 
tomers and  the  Government;  and 

"Wiiereas  the  use  of  investor-owned  trans- 
mission facilitiet  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  transmission  facilities  by  at 
least  $136  million,  which  need  not  be  repaid 
from  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of 
power,  thereby  providing  for  funds  to  assist 
in  the  earlier  repa>-ment  of  water  develop- 
ment  projects:    Now.   therefore,    be   it 

"Hcf!olvrd.  That  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  was  adopted  to  develop  the  water 
resources  of  the  Colorado  River  and  delays 
in  the  development  of  those  resources  re- 
sulting from  a  desire  to  construct  and  op- 
erate transmission  facilities,  will  result  in 
the  delay  of  the  development  of  waters 
allotted  to  Utah  under  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact  and  a  consequent 
danger  of  losing  rights  to  Colorado  River 
waters  which  are  not  developed,  but  per- 
mitted to  flow  to  California  and  Mexico,  and 
be  developed  and  put  to  beneficial  use  by 
people  In  thos"  areas;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  under.^igned  urges  the 
Federal  Government  to  sell  power  from  the 
Colorado  project  at  its  value,  and  opposes 
the  diversion  of  f\uids  appropriated  for  con- 
struction purposes,  to  the  building  of  a 
transmission  system  which  duplicates  exist- 
ing or  planned  transmission  systems  of 
investor-owned  public  utilities,  the  cost  of 
which  must  be  repaid  from  revenues  derived 
from  the  sale  of  power  generated  by  the  proj- 
ect; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Government 
be  urged  to  use  the  transmission  facilities 
of  Investor-owned  public  utilities  already 
constructed  or  authorized  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  electric  power  from  the  Colorado 
River  project  to  preference  customers." 
Ralph     A.     Richards. 

President. 
T.  W.  Jensen. 

Sccrctary-Ma7iager . 

List    of   Utah    Organizations    Which    Have 
Passed  RESOLtmoNs  in  Opposition  to  Ted- 

ERAL  CONSTHUCnON  OF  PoWER  TRANSMIS- 
SION Lines  To  Ser\'e  the  Upper  Colorado 

Ri\t;r  Storaoe  Project 

Apartment  Association  of  Utah. 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Home  Builders  Association  of  Greater  Salt 
Lake. 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society. 

Industrial   Relations   Council. 

Intermountaln  Electrical  Association. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.   Local    57. 

Liberty  Fuel  Co. 


Metropolitan  Water  District. 
Ogdeu  Chamber  cl  Commerce. 
Prrivo  Water  Users  Association. 
Salt  I  L.ke  Association  of  Insurance  Agents. 
Salt  Lake  Butchers  &  Grocers  Association. 
Salt   Lake  City   Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Salt  Lake  City  Jaycees 
Salt  Lake  Real  Estate  Board. 
Salt  Lake  Retail  Grocers  Association, 
1  went;,  -One  Counties  Committee, 
Utah  Bankers  Association. 
Utah  Building  &:  Construction  Congress. 
Utr  h  Con.sumers  Finance  Association. 
Vl-.n  Enpincfrin'4  Council. 
UtC'h.  Furniture  AFSOdaticn 
Utah  H.  ;ne  Builders  Association. 
Utah  Manufacturers  .Association. 
Utah  Mining  Association. 
I'tah  Motor  Transportation  Association 
Utah   Plumbing   and    Heating   Contractors 
Association. 

Utah  State  Medical  Association. 
Utah  St.atc  Restaurant  Association. 
Utah  Saving'-  fc  Loan  Association. 
Utah  Taxpayers  Association. 
Utah  Water  Users  Association. 
ITt.<Hh-Wyoining  Coal  Operators  Association. 
Weber  County  Industrial  Bureau. 
Wyoming  Natural  Resource  Board. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President.  I 
have  concluded  the  work  I  wished  to  do, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sp.^rkm,'\n],  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
for  his  courtesy  in  making  possible  this 
opportimiTv  for  me  this  afternoon. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  am  very  happy 
to  do  so. 


HOUSING    ACT     OF     1961— CONFI3R- 
ENCE  REPORT 

TJie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  <S.  1922)  to  assist  in 
the  provision  of  housing  for  moderate - 
and  low-income  families,  to  promote  or- 
derly urban  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  wishes  to 
make  a  motion  which,  it  is  felt,  should 
be  made  early  in  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  yield 
to  him  for  5  minutes  without  losing  my 
I  ight  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  is  the 
Senate  operating  under  a  time  limita- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  Before  the 
Senator  speaks,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  num- 
ber of  aids  and  assistants  that  may  be 
allowed  on  the  Senate  floor  may  be 
greater  by  four  than  the  number  usually 
provided  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  now  move 
that  the  conference  report  on  S.  1922  be 
recommitted  to  the  conference  commit- 
tee with  instructions  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees not  to  exceed  requests  for  authori- 
zations made  by  the  administration,  as 
listed  in  a  table  which  I  make  a  part 
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of  the  motion- and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  ft  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Comparison  of  administration's  requests 
against  authorizations  contained  in  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1922.  the  proposed 
Housing  Act  of   1961  * 


[\Ulli(iii.sofd..!liirs] 

I'liri)').-*' 

Adniiiii.-;- 
trulion'.s 
re(iiicst.s 

Tiinfi  retire 
ri'iM.rt. 

1-"\M\  invcsimiiit  in  mort- 
tiiKis     ami     imiiruvcmeiit 
I'mrv 

750 

1.510 

CMh'T  loiin  prrieranL<!; 

( 'olli'gf  hoiisuig   . .  _ 

I'lihlic  fiirility  loans 

Ma.'i.s  traasi)ortation  loans 

HcmsiiiK  for  th>'  I'lderly 

SUA  ilisa'itcr  loaii.« 

.^lO 
50 

1,200 

4.10 

.K) 

71 

25 

I'ublic     works     jjiauiiiag 

Inan.' _   

I '.vriii  lioii.-~ing  loan?   

2<I7 

10 
407 

SllMotil 

1,357 

2  217 

O.'-.int  iirogram.^: 

I'rban  rpnpw:il   

(Masi  traiMiKirlaUon^..,   . 
Irban  planuiinjassi.-'taiutv 
Tublic    hoii.^JiiK    (Jcnion- 
straUoa  eriuiti" 

<  2  000 

'  (2.1) 

SO 

10 
'50 

2  OOO 

■  (2.1) 

53 

1 

Open  spftfps.  

K;irm  housinK  researcli 

.HI 
1 

l)<>fi'ns«  lio!ipilal.s.. 

1.' 

Subtotal 

2.140 

2  I'M 

KN'NfA    

( ithiT  liKiii  [irnur.iins 

Gr.int  lirotjrain.^ 

750 
1.3.57 
2,  140 

1.510 
2.217 
2,  12C 

Griiiiil  total 

4.247 

5,  H.13 

I  Excludes  $1.2OO,0Or).iX)0  for  VA  direct  hoiL-iiiig,  loan<. 
piv-ised  a.s  a  seiiaratr  till!  hy  thie  .<cii:itf>  on  June  .tl,  IWl, 
iwi  1  excludes  annual  contrihution  gTiinls  for  the  100.000. 
aipproxinmtdy,  units  of  piitjlic  huusirii;  recidivated  in  rhe 
I'lU.  If  the.se  contributions  ■were  fully  utilized  over  ;i 
^fi-yeiir  period  the  uniount  liivolvcil  would  be  $3,146,- 
OiKi.iWO. 

'  Adjtisted  to  .i  4-yorir  biu<is.  Tiie  r\dmlnistriif ion  !ni- 
ti:illy  rcqupste*!  tlOO,OU<),000  to  provide  for  Immpxllate 
ii.-.><l,'<  plus  $250.0U).()O0  a  year  for  5  years.  The  Hoa'ie 
provHon.  a«vptc<J  by  the  confcrw.-:,  w:is  for  $300,00<i,000 
fnr  4  years. 

'  The  idminl'trntir.n  omitted  ma-ss  traa^rxirt.ition 
from  it.-i  liou.-iine  bill,  but  Ihr  conferees  were  advised  the 
amount  sliuwn  reflect.s  the  ^idministrAtiou's  ctirrcnt 
rc'iuest. 

«  The  udniiiii^tration  rei]iU(.sle<l  $2,.100,000.(XX)  for  urban 
renewal  ET'ints,  the  neency  testifying  $liiO,(¥)O,nO0  w:i.' 
rie.>.led  to  r.ire  for  a  backlog  of  a[iplic!itions  and  the 
1>  I  lance  to  [irovide  for  anlieii>!ite<l  detnainis  at  the  rate 
of  $l'.0(t.non,()00  a  ye;ir.  'I'lio  House  |irovi,^ion,  accepted 
by  the  oonfere«i,  w«.s  for  $2,0n0.(XX),(iOO.  with  no  time 
periixj  s|H^.ifie<J.  If  the  iidniinistrat ion's  «^stira.>ite  of 
ili'maiid  Is  aociiratc.  this  ;iniouiit  will  be  adenuite  for 
;r-i  years.  The  tleure  shown  in  the  table  i.s  iidjusted  for 
till.--  time  [lerio.l. 

'  The  admliiL-.lruUon  oimtted  oi'cn  spaces  from  ils  bill, 
I'lit  the  conferee^  werr  iilvjsrd  the  amount  'hown  re- 
llrcted  its  currtsnt  rci;ucs'. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  table  includes  not 
only  the  requests  made  by  the  admin- 
istration in  connection  with  S.  1428,  the 
ftdministration  housing  bill,  but  also  its 
requests  on  such  matters  as  mass  trans- 
portation and  open  spaces,  which  were 
submitted  to  the  conference  committee. 

The  effect  of  my  motion  would  be  to 
iiistruct  the  Senate  conferees  to  insist 
upon  savings  of  approximately  $1,600 
million  in  the  bill.  The  savings  would  be 
made  up  as  follows: 

A  difference  of  approximately  $750 
million  in  the  FNMA  authorizations  over 
the  administration  request;  a  difference 
„of  about  $650  million  in  other  loan  pro- 
grams. The  grand  total  of  the  admin- 
istration requests,  for  the  purpose  of  the 


motion,  is  $4,247  million;  the  conference 
report  figure  is  $5,853  million. 

Madam  Pi-esident.  I  announce  that  I 
intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  1  Mr.  Bush  I  moves  that 
the  conference  report  on  Senate  bill  1922 
be  recommitted  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  the  Senate 
conferees  not  to  exceed  requests  for  au- 
thorizations made  by  the  admirmtration 
as  listed  in  the  attached  table,  which  is 
a  pait  of  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
of  course,  the  motion  is  debatable.  It 
was  not  our  purpose  that  it  should  be 
voted  upon  at  this  time,  but,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  puiT»ose  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  making  the  motion  at 
this  time  is  to  put  Senators  on  notice. 
Furthermore,  he  has  served  notice  that 
he  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  the 
proper  time  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  intend  my 
discussion  on  the  conference  report  to 
be  at  all  lengthy.  Of  course,  the  confer- 
ence report  covers  many  item.s.  There 
is  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  desk  of 
every  Senator,  and  it  can  be  checked. 
There  were  82  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  As  conferences 
usually  go.  there  was  compromi.se  be- 
tween the  two  sides.  There  was  bar- 
gaining or  trading  in  the  way  that  con- 
ference committees  usually  discuss  and 
decide  the  settlement  of  such  is.sues. 

We  were  in  session  for  2  days.  We 
held  an  informal  session  on  Monday, 
even  though  our  conferees  had  not  yet 
been  appointed.  We  held  an  informal 
discussion  that  morning  merely  to  ex- 
plore the  differences  to  see  how  far  apart 
we  were.  Soon  after  the  Senate  met. 
conferees  were  appointed.  That  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock  we  went  into  session 
formally  and  remained  in  session  until 
nearly  6  o'clock. 

Yesterday  we  met  at  10  o'clock,  re- 
mained in  session  until  noon,  went  back 
at  2,  and  remained  in  session  until  about 
4  o'clock.  In  that  time  we  adjusted  the 
82  differences  between  the  2  bills. 

While  I  think  we  bring  a  good  bill  to 
the  Senate,  I  am  not  wholly  in  accord 
with  the  way  thin'-,^s  went  in  conference. 
In  fact,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  con- 
ference in  which  I  ever  sat  at  which  I 
agreed  to  everything.  There  are  items 
in  the  report  that  I  voted  against,  and 
items  for  which  I  voted  were  eliminated. 
I  could  name  some  of  those  provisions. 
However,  I  believe  we  have  the  best  com- 
promise that  we  could  get. 

One  item  in  which  I  know  a  great 
many  Senators  will  be  interested  is  the 
item  that  was  hard  fought  on  the  Senate 
floor.  We  went  to  the  conference  with 
a  favorable  vote  from  the  Senate  for  a 
40-year  mortgage  with  a  3-percf^nt 
downpayment  up  to  $13,500.  and  a  10- 
percent  downpayment  on  mortgages 
from  $13,500  to  $15,000.  I  had  hoped  to 
maintain  that  position  in  the  conference. 
The    conferees    will    remember    that   I 


stated  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
we  would  be  absolutely  adamant.  We 
found  out  that  we  could  not  agree  on  the 
provision.  So  we  laid  aside  both  the  40- 
year  provision  and  the  downpayment 
provision  and  moved  on  to  other  pwints, 
leaving  that  item  to  be  decided  until  the 
very  last  .session. 

It  became  apparent  that  we  could  not 
possibly  agree  on  the  40-year  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill,  or  the  35-year  provi- 
sion in  the  House  bill.  The  40-year  pro- 
vision was  won  in  the  Senate  in  a  close, 
hard  fight,  and  the  35-year  provision 
in  the  House  was  conceded  in  advance, 
being  announced  ahead  of  time.  Re- 
gardless of  that  fact,  the  House  con- 
ferees took  the  position  that  they  could 
not  possibly  approve  a  conference  re- 
port that  would  contain  a  40-year  pro- 
vision. 

Finally  we  arrived  at  a  compromise. 
Frankly,  I  believe  it  is  a  good  compro- 
mise. I  am  satisfied  with  it  because  it 
docs  exactly  what  I  want  it  to  do.  I 
believe  it  does  what  the  Senate  wanted 
to  do  when  it  voted  for  the  40-year  mort- 
gage, that  is,  to  provide  liberal  terms 
for  people  whose  income  leveLs  are  be- 
low what  would  be  necessary  to  buy  un- 
der the  usual  terms  of  FHA. 

Both  on  the  Senate  floor  and  In  the 
conference  committee  the  argument  was 
made  that  what  we  were  actually  doing 
was  throwing  this  provision  away  so  that 
anyone  could  enjoy  the  privilege — in 
other  words,  that  we  would  provide  a 
40-year  mortgage  on  any  house  for  an 
amount  up  to  $15,000.  Those  who  urged 
that  point  were  correct.  The  bill  would 
do  so.  We  compromised  on  a  term  of 
35  years  on  new  construction  for  mod- 
erate income  familie."^,  with  the  proviso 
that,  if  by  reason  of  low  income,  alone, 
the  applicant  was  not  able  to  qualify 
under  the  35-year  mortgage  provision, 
the  term  could  be  increased  by  not  to 
exceed  5  years. 

In  other  words,  they  would  limit  it 
to  moderate  income  people,  and  would 
exclude  people  above  that  level. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  I^ouisiana.  How  tight 
are  the  provisions  drawn  to  guarantee 
that  there  will  be  no  abu.se  with  respect 
to  the  35-year  limit,  to  permit  a  40-year 
mortcage  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
might  be  able  to  make  the  payments? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  tightness  often  de- 
pends almost  exclusively  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act.  However,  the 
policy  in  the  past  has  been  to  make  the 
formula  and  the  restrictions  very  strict, 
and  that  is  what  they  have  been.  There 
is  a  rather  strict  formula  in  effect.  I 
know  the  Senator  has  often  heard  me 
state  the  rule-of-thumb  that  a  person 
should  buy  a  house  which  costs  no  more 
than  2'^  times  his  net  income.  This  is 
a  very  arbitrary  rule  but  I  believe  that 
it  represents  a  good  approximation  of  the 
limits  on  the  price  that  a  person  should 
pay  for  a  house. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  ad- 
mini.strator  expected  to  draw  up  certain 
standards,  for  example,  to  say  that  a 
person  would  be  expected  to  spend  no 
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more  than  about  25  percent  of  his  in- 
come for  a  house? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  regulations.  I  do  no  know  whether 
the  figure  is  25  percent  or  20  percent  or 
some  more  detailed  formula  that  the 
FHA  uses. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  to  be  some  attempt  to 
sot  up  some  standards,  or  to  pursue 
.some  standards  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh,  yes;  that  is 
provided  for  in  the  regulations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Etoes  the  conference 
report  call  for  a  program  of  housing  for 
the  middle-income  people? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Moderate  income 
is  the  term  that  is  used. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  Is  the  definition 
of   "moderate"? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  report  that 
we  made  on  the  original  bill,  we  sug- 
gested a  range  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  but 
it  would  vary  depending  on  the  income 
level  of  families  in  a  particular  com- 
munity. That  is  not  written  into  the 
law. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  people  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  poor? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  is  not  intended 
for  what  we  usually  refer  to  as  low -in- 
come people.  This  is  for  people  of  mod- 
erate income. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Low  income  would  in- 
clude people  who  had  no  income.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  include  people 
who  are  homeless  and  hoioseless,  and 
moderate  income  would  be  the  group 
above  that.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  We  have 
often  said  it  would  be  families  with  in- 
come between  the  public  housing  level 
and  the  FHA  level. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Federal  Government's  providing 
housing  for  people  of  moderate  income? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  providing  it.  It  is  an 
FHA  insurance  program;  that  Ls  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  it  is  not  individual 
housing,  is  it? 

Mr.  SPARKMANH  Oh,  yes.  They  are 
individual  homes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Individual  homes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  does  the  program 
differ,  then,  from  the  regular  FHA  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  regular  FHA 
program  under  section  203  would  call  for 
35  years.  Under  the  conference  report 
It  would  be  35  years  basically,  but  it 
would  make  it  po.ssible  to  go  to  40  years 
in  order  to  permit  lower  income  families 
to  have  homes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  any  different  than 
the  FHA  program? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Only  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  difference 
in  the  amount  to  be  paid  down? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  use  exactly  the 
same  schedule  of  downpayments,  as  to 
percentages,  but  we  do  provide  that  in 


the  case  of  moderate  income  the  closing 
costs  may  be  included  within  the  down- 
payment. 

Miv  CURTIS.     The  closing  costs? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  was  the  fig- 
ure for  this  program  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  no  figure. 
There  is  no  money  involved. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  authorization? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  no  money 
authorization.  This  is  an  FHA  insur- 
ance program.  Tlie  regular  insurance 
premium  is  paid. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand.  There  is 
a  limit  as  to  how  much  they  can  insure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh,  yes.  The  limi- 
tation they  can  insure  is  limited  to  time, 
rather  than  to  amount. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  about  the  aggre- 
gate amount? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  the  pending 
bill  there  would  be  no  limitation  on 
the  aggregate  amoimt.  In  the  present 
law  there  is  a  limit,  but  that  limit  is  just 
about  reached. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  limit  on  the  total  amount  of 
insurance  that  can  be  entered  into? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  From  time  to 
time  we  have  extended  it.  Only  a  month 
ago  we  put  through  a  quick  resolution  ex- 
tending it  by  a  biUion  dollars,  to  carry 
them  to  July  1- 

Mr.  CURTIS.  "What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  time'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  pending  bill 
we  say  the  FHA  may  continue  to  insure 
untilJuly  1,  1965. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  they  determine 
how  much  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
insurance  wiU  be. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  will  depend  on 
the  applications  that  are  received. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Up  to  now  there  has 
been  a  ceiling  on  how  much  insurance 
can  be  allowed? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Tlie  time  in  which  the 
authority  can  issue  the  insurance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  any  particular 
reason  why  the  dollar  limitation  was 
removed? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  may  say  that  for  several  ytars,  I  be- 
lieve, every  recommendation  submitted 
by  the  past  administration  had  asked  for 
the  removal  of  the  limitation  altogether, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  limit  as  to 
either  time  or  amount.  However,  we 
kept  it  on.  Finally  the  suggestion  was 
made  to  us  that  we  could  ge;  effective 
control  by  putting  a  time  limitation  on 
it,  which  is  really  easier  for  l)oth  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  'X)  operate 
under.  We  agreed  to  4  years,  to  July  1, 
1965.  It  means  that  at  that  tirr  e  we  must 
look  at  it  again. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  most  lib- 
eral loan  the  FHA  will  insure  if  the  con- 
ference report  becomes  law?  What  is 
the  most  liberal  loan  they  could  insure? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  are  pro- 
grams which  are  affected  by  the  law  and 
that  are  already  established  under  which 
they  can  insure  up  to  100  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     For  how  long  a  time? 

Mr   SPARKMAN.     For  40  years. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  under  existing 
law? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  under  the  law 
that  was  passed  in  1954,  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  when  the 
Republicans  were  in  control  in  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  that  provision  ex- 
pired? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  was  the  new  pro- 
vision needed? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  particular 
program  that  I  have  reference  to  is  only 
in  the  urban  renewal  areas,  or  for  per- 
sons who  have  been  displaced  by  reason 
of  urban  renewal  and  other  government 
action. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  this  is 
something  of  a  special  program  for  peo- 
ple who  are  displaced  by  action  of  the 
gbvernment  at  some  level. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  it  has  not  been 
available  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well,  immediately 
not,  but  if  it  is  not  used  by  these  persons 
within  60  days,  it  became  available  to 
them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  to  be  argumenta- 
tive, but  merely  to  clear  up  the  record 
and  for  public  information,  what  is  the 
most  liberal  loan  that  can  be  insured 
for  someone  in  the  so-called  moderate 
income  group  if  the  conference  report 
becomes  law? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ninety-seven  per- 
cent. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  At  what  rate  of  inter- 
est? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  regular  rat€  of 
interest. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  rate  fixed  by 
Congress? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  good  many  years 
ago  Congress,  by  law,  set  the  maximum 
at  6  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  a  friend  or  an 
interested  party,  or  even  a  relative, 
wished  to  make  a  loan  at  2  percent.  Is 
there  any  law  or  regulation  to  prevent 
the  FHA  from  insuring  that  loan? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  the  FHA  sim- 
ply places  a  ceiling.  It  does  not  state 
what  the  rate  must  be.  It  places  a  ceil- 
ing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  person  can  buy  a 
house  for  10  percent  down,  and  in  the 
3  percent  certain  expenses  may  be  in- 
cluded to  close  the  loan?  ^^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     They  may  be. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  an  average,  what 
would  they  amount  to? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  usually  u.se  the 
figure  of  $200.  As  the  Senator  well 
realizes,  the  figure  may  var>-  from  State 
to  State  or  from  locality  to  locality. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  How  expensive  a  house 
can  be  purchased? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  to  exceed 
$15,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Over  how  many  years 
can  the  loan  be  paid  off? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  maximum  is 
40  years;  the  basic  is  35  years. 

Mr.  CLTRTIS.  How  would  someone  se- 
cure the  maximum  rather  than  the  basic? 

Mr.  SPARKI.1AN.  If  he  did  not  have 
sufficient  income  to  justify  incurring  the 
obligation  of  making  montlilj-  pa>ToenLs 
for  the  basic  number  of  years 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  So  conceivably  a  per- 
son in  the  modest  income  category,  but 
not  in  the  lower  brackets,  might  pos- 
sibly qiudlfy  for  the  40-year  losui,  while 
a  person  in  the  upper  brackets  would 
qualify  for  the  35 -year  loan. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  public 
housing  is  provided  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  simply  put  back 
into  effect  the  1949  act.  In  that  act 
there  was  authorized  Grovernment  par- 
ticipation to  expend,  in  round  numbers, 
not  to  exceed  $336  million  a  year.  About 
$257  million  of  that  has  been  used.  So 
about  $78  million  is  left. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  aware  that  as  to 
insured  loans,  we  do  not  know  until  a 
loan  has  been  paid  off  whether  there  is 
any  obligation  on  the  Government.  In 
a  part  of  this  program  there  is  a  necessity 
for  an  authorization  for  expenditure.  If 
the  conference  report  becomes  law,  what 
will  it  cost  the  Treasury-  to  carry  it  to 
fulfillment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  asked  a  question  which  has 
been  dealt  with  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  question.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
answer.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  BusHl.  will  agree  with 
that.  He  placed  in  the  Record  a  few 
minutes  ago  a  table  which  shows  his  in- 
terpretation of  what  the  cost  will  be. 
The  reason  I  say  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
answer  is  that  some  programs  are  sinsle- 
year  programs:  others  are  for  varying 
duration.  For  instance,  the  college  hous- 
ing program  runs  for  4  years.  The  urban 
renewal  program  does  not  have  a  set 
time,  but  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  run 
for  3  years.  The  amount  provided  in  the 
bill  is  for  a  period  of  3  or  4  years. 

The  farm  housing  program  is  extended 
for  5  years.  Some  of  the  other  programs 
I  could  name  would  have  other  periods  of 
duration.  So  the  Senator  realizes  the 
difficulty  of  providing  an  accurate 
answer. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  recommend  the 
enactment  of  tax  laws.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  not  be  too  far  apart  in 
their  estimates,  so  that  the  committee 
will  not  be  left  confused  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  authorized  to  be 
spent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  gave  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  my  fi^re.  I  dare  say 
that  if  we  take  into  Consideration  the 
term  of  the  program,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  I  will  not  be  too  far 
apart.  The  regular  HHPA  program  calls 
for  an  authorization  of  $4,645  million, 
not  including  public  housing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  $4,645  million 
over  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  is  bringing 
them  all  together.  In  other  words,  if 
there  is  a  4-year  program,  the  whole 
amount  is  figured  in.  For  instance,  for 
college  housing  loans,  the  bill  provides 
a  4-year  program.  The  total  amount 
is  $300  million  a  year.  I  think  it  is 
a  $1,200  million  program. 

The  two  largest  items  are  college  hous- 
ing loans   and   urban   renewal   grants. 
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For  urban  renewal  we  have  provided 
$2  billion.  It  is  anticipated  that  that 
program  will  run  between  3  and  4  years. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  authorization  for 
FNMA  is  the  second  largest,  at  $1,500 
million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  tliere  is 
a  $200  million  item  which  is  not  new 
money  or  a  new  authorization;  it  is 
simply  a  transfer, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  permit 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  place 
his  figure  at  this  point  in  the  Record':' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  He  has  already 
done  so, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  His  figure  according  to 
the  definition  of  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  the  same  ficure.  I  dare 
say  that  with  respect  to  college  housing 
loans  he  has  the  figure  of  $1,200  million. 
and  on  urban  renewal  lie  has  tlic  $2 
billion  figure. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  contend  the  bill 
would  cost,  if 

Mr.    BUSH. 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield':' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  total  figure  is  $5,853 
million,  as  against  the  administration's 
request  of  $4,247  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  frf  m 
Alabama  state  his  f  cure? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  estimate,  in- 
cluding all  programs,  is:  First.  HHFA. 
S4.645  million.  But  wh.en  we  add  the  au- 
thorizations for  farm  housing  and  de- 
fense hospital  construction,  and  aid  to 
displaced  business  concerns  under  the 
Small  Business  Act  my  total  is  $4,886 
million.  Small  business  is  not  a  part  of 
housing,  but  fnnce  small  businesses  arc 
pushed  out  of  road  construction,  urban 
renewal  programs,  we  amended  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  permit  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans. 
That  carries  $25  million  in  loans.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  housing  at  all.  I  do  not 
have  the  extra  authorization  for  FNMA 
included  in  the  $4,886  million  figure. 
That  is  the  real  difference  between  our 
figures. 

Mr.  BUSH.     And  farm  housing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  I  have  farm 
housing:  $200  million. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  conference  report 
calls  for  $407  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
for  $207  million  already  exists. 
f  erence  added  $200  million. 

Mr.    BUSH.    The    conference 
calls  for  a  total  of  $407  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  not  $407  mil- 
lion of  new  money.  $207  million  was  al- 
ready in  the  program.  The  conference 
committee  increased  the  amount  by  $200 
million. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct;  but  the 
total  now  available,  counting  the  $207 
million  now  in  the  program,  is  $407  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  but  the  $207 
million  is  already  in  the  program. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  I  know.  I  am  talking 
about  funds  in  the  bill  which  are  avail- 
able for  use.  They  amount  to  $407  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  beheve  the 
Senator  would  admit  that  that  is  a  cor- 
rect figure, 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  the  item  have  ex- 
pired if  it  had  not  been  extended? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    No. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  money  was  there  to 
be  spent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  have  ex- 
pired when  the  farm  housing  program 
expired. 

Mr.  BUSH      At  what  date? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     It  would  have  ex 
pirod  (  n  June  30. 

Mr.  BUSH,  So  $207  million  is  being 
renewed,  and  $200  million  is  being  added, 
for  a  total  of  $407  million, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  that  is  done,  we 
c\n  follow  the  same  rea.soning  for  urban 
renewal  and  college  housing;  but  we  are 
talking  about  new  money. 

Mr.  BUSH.     We  agree  on  the  figure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  W"e  are  fairly  close 
tocether.  . 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  another 
provi.sion  in  the  report.  I  shall  not  di."?- 
cu.ss  It  at  length.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
Li.AMs!  i.s  in  the  Chamber.  The  Senate 
pa.s.sed  the  urban  transportation  program 
and  provided  $100  million  for  loans  and 
$50  million  for  grants. 

The  House  did  not  pa.ss  the  proposal, 
but  had  taken  up  the  matter  as  a  sepa- 
rate bill,  and  actually  began  to  hold 
hearings  yesterday  morning.  The  hear- 
ings were  held  during  the  morning.  The 
facts  were  presented,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  held  the 
hearin'js  was  a  member  of  our  conference 
committee,  and  attended  the  conference 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  recommended 
that  the  House  agree  to  the  inclusion  in 
the  conference  report  of  provisions  for 
an  urban  transportation  program  which 
would  be  materially  less  than  Uie  one  for 
which  the  Senate  had  voted.  That  was 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  Therefore, 
the  conference  report  contains  those 
provisions  for  an  urban  transportation 
or  mass  transportation  emergency  pro- 
t^ram  of  not  to  exceed  $50  million  in  loans 
and  $20  million  in  grants. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In 
connection  with  the  mass  transportation 
provisions,  let  me  say  the  Administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  who  testified  yesterday  before 
the  House  subcommittee,  expressed  the 
.'itrong  support  of  the  administration  of 
the  program  which  was  accepted  by  the 
conference  committee. 

I  should  like  to  ask  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Weaver  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  that  done;  that  will  be  very  fine. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Then, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
lo  have  that  testimony  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Rcbert  C.  Weaver,  Housing 
AND  Home  Fi.nance  Administrator,  Hous- 
ing   AND    Home    Fi.vance    Agency,    Before 

SUBCOMMlTTrE    NO.    3    OF    THE    HOUSE    COM- 
MITTEE ON   Banking  and   Currency,  June 

27.     1961 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  appreciate  LliLs  opportunity  to  present 
the  administration's  views  on  proposed  leg- 
Lslullon  In  the  field  of  urban  transportation. 
.\s  many  of  our  people  now  know  from 
bitter  experienre.  we  are  witnessing  the 
demise  fl  public  trane-portation  systems  In 
many  ol  oxir  communities-  large  and  small. 
Between  1945  and  1960.  annual  ridershlp  on 
mass  tran.six)rta;;.>n  systems  declined 
fharply  In  some  300  communities,  mass 
transportation  systems  have  been  completely 
ib-mdoned;  in  counlles.s  other  places,  service 
iKis  been  severely  curtailed  Hardly  a  day 
passes  that  our  Agency  docs  not  receive  a 
phone  call  or  letter  from  some  desperate 
l.jral  oTlcial  asking  fcr  help  In  saving  the 
community's   mars   transportation   system. 

The  pervasivenesF  and  severity  of  the  local 
transportation  crisis  .■riitrnp  It  as  a  national 
jirdblem  of  considerable  dimension  requiring 
Federal  attention. 

The  President  recognized  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  m  his  March  9  message  to 
the  Congress  on  housing  and  community 
development      He  stated; 

"Nothing  is  more  dramatically  apparent 
than  the  Inadequacy  of  transportation  In 
our  larger  urban  areas.  The  solution  can- 
not be  found  only  in  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional \irban  highways — vital  as  that  Job 
is.  Other  means  for  mass  transporUttion 
which  use  less  sp.ice  and  equipment  must  be 
improved  and  expanded  Perhaps  even  more 
important,  plann.ng  fur  transportation  and 
land  use  must  gL  hand  in  hand  as  two  in- 
separable  ai^pects    of   the   .^ame   process 

"But  to  solve  the  problems  of  urban  trans- 
portation will  test  our  ingenuity  and  put  a 
heavy  drain  on  our  resources.  While  the  re- 
si^onsiblllty  for  working  out  these  solutions 
rests  primarily  with  local  government  and 
private  enterprise  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  leadership  and  technical 
a-ssistance." 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  instructions, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I  have  Ini- 
tiated a  Joint  f-tudy  to  develop  long-term 
soUitlons  to  our  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems. This  study  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration,  a  well- 
known  nonpartisan  and  nonprofit  research 
and  educational  organization. 

On  June  19  the  President  transmitted  a 
bill  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  be  known 
as  the  Urban  Transportation  Act  of  1961. 
The  President's  memorandum  to  the  Speaker, 
accompanying  this  bill,  took  note  of  the 
study  now  viuderway  and  instructed  me  to 
prepare  long-range  legislation  on  urban 
transportation  for  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress at  the  opening  of  the  second  session 
of  this  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  recognized 
the  current  emergency  now  confronting 
many  localities  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  administration  would  there- 
fore set  into  motion  at  once  planning  studies 
aimed  at  long-term  solutions  and  demonstra- 
tions devised  to  test  various  methods  of 
shoring  up,  strengthening,  and  improving  ex- 
isting mass  transportation  systems.  Plan- 
ning studies  would  be  financed  by  means  of 
the  proposed  expansion  In  the  section  701 
urban  plaiuilng  assistance  program.  Dem- 
onstrations would  be  undertaken  under  pro- 


posed new  authority.  For  example,  grant* 
could  be  made  to  help  determine  the  effect 
vipon  the  cost  and  utilization  of  mf  ss  trans- 
]jortatlon  If  service  frequency  or  speed  were 
increased  or  transfer  privileges  made  avail- 
able. Exp>eriments  to  test  the  eSjct  upon 
mass  transportation  patronage  of  various 
types  of  regulation  of  highway  traf3c  would 
also  be  eligible. 

In  view  of  the  grave  situation  facing  cer- 
tain communities,  it  is  essential  to  authorize 
loans  to  prevent  the  collapse  or  atrophy  of 
individual  local  transportation  systems. 

The  administration  believes  that  if  such 
loans  are  authorized,  there  must  be  assur- 
ance that  Federal  aid  will  contribute  to  the 
long-term  solution  of  the  trans  Dortation 
problems.  In  many  places,  transportation  Is 
not  a  strictly  local  but  an  areawlde  prob- 
Irm 

In  such  areas,  Investments  in  transporta- 
tion systems  should  be  based  upon  area- 
wide  development  plans.  Therefore,  the  ad- 
ministration strongly  recommends  that  any 
Iwaus  by  the  Federal  Government  for  urban 
transportation  be  conditioned  upon  the  ex- 
istence, or  the  active  preparation,  of  an  area- 
wide  overall  plan.  Furthermore,  in  order 
to  permit  the  introduction  of  long-term  solu- 
tions, such  a  loan  program  mighr  well  be 
ccmsidered  as  a  stopgap  measure  with  a  1962 
cutoff  date.  Tills  is  In  line  with  the  sug- 
geilion  offered  by  the  President  in  his  June 
19  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 

The  administration  recommends  that  the 
existing  urban  planning  grant  prouram  car- 
ried on  in  the  Housing  Agency  b.'  used  to 
provide  grants  for  transportation  planning. 
Grants  should  be  specifically  authorized  for 
mass  transportation  surveys,  studies,  and 
p:.uining.  The  Housing  Administrator 
should  be  authorized  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  localities  undertaking  com- 
prehensi'.  e  urban  transportation  planning, 
and  he  should  be  authorized  to  make  studies 
and  publish  information  on  related  prob- 
lems. His  authority  should  be  oroadened 
to  make  clear  that  grants  can  be  made  to 
authorize  public  bodies  other  than  official 
planning  agencies  where  the  Governor  and 
the  .^dminlstrator  agree  that  su:h  grants 
are  desirable  The  administration's  recom- 
mendations for  mass  transportation  plan- 
ning are  conUained  In  H.R.  7787. 

The  administration  recommends  a  pro- 
pram  of  grants  for  demonstration  projects 
which  wiU  assUt  in  carrying  cut  urban 
transp<rUttion  planning  and  research.  In- 
cluding the  development  of  general  infor- 
mation on  the  reduction  of  urban  trans- 
portat'on  needs,  the  improvement  of  mass 
transportation  service,  and  the  coatribution 
of  such  service  toward  meeting  toUil  urban 
transportation  needs  at  mlnimam  costs. 
The  recommendations  of  the  administration 
m  this  regard  are  contained  in  section  303  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  (S.  1922)  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  with  amendments  to  con- 
form that  section  to  similar  provisions  In 
H  R.  7787.  and  to  reduce  the  authorized 
amount  of  grants  to  $25  million. 

To  meet  the  urgent  needs  during  the  next 
year,  including  the  time  needed  to  formu- 
late the  definitive  long-range  recommenda- 
tion now  under  study  by  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  administration  recommends  a  program 
of  loans  to  public  bodies  to  finance  the  ac- 
quisition, construction,  and  Improvement  of 
f;\cilities  and  equipment  for  use,  by  opera- 
tion or  lease  or  otherwise,  in  mass  trans- 
portation service  in  urban  areas,  and  for 
use  In  coordinating  transportation  facili- 
ties In  these  areas.  The  administration 
recommendations  regarding  these  loans  are 
contained  in  section  402  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  with 
several  Important  changes.  The  amount 
authorized  should  be  reduced  to  $50  mil- 
lion, which  we  believe  adequate  for  the 
limited  program  contemplated  during  this 
interim   period.     This   program  should   ex- 


pire on  December  31,  1962.  Authorised 
loans  should  be  limited  to  the  provision  of 
facilities  or  equipment  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  required  for  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  urban  trans- 
portation system. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
President  himself  wrote  to  the  Speaker 

of  the  House  in  regard  to  this  matter; 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  very  helpfid 
to  have  the  President's  letter  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  WILLMMS  of  New  Jersey.  Then, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imammous  consent 
that  the  President's  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   White  Horsx, 

Washington. 
Hon.    Sam    Rayeurn, 
Speaker  of  the  hyuse  oj  Representatives. 
Wcshxngton.    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  stated  in  my  mes- 
s.ige  to  the  Congress  on  housing  and  com- 
munity development,  "nothing  Is  more  dra- 
matically apparent  than  the  Inadequacy  of 
transportation  in  our  larger  urban  areas." 
We  are  pledged  to  assist  In  the  sound  devel- 
opment cf  our  cities,  and  believe  Federal 
fina.icial  assistance  should  be  provided  to 
help  plan  and  develop  the  comprehensive 
and  balanced  transp>ortation  systems  which 
they  so  desperately  need.  Such  assistance 
will  not  only  directly  benefit  our  cities,  but 
will  also  make  more  effective  use  of  Federal 
funds  spent  for  other  urban  development 
programs. 

As  a  first  step,  I  am  submitting  with  this 
letter  a  proposed  bill  to  provide  Increased 
authority  for  Federal  assistance  to  urban 
tr.'.nspjrt.ition  planning.  TTie  assistance  to 
l>e  provided  would  Include  grants  for  sur- 
veys, studies,  planning,  and  experimental 
demonstrations. 

Because  mass  transportation  is  a  distinctly 
urb.m  problem  and  one  of  the  key  factors  in 
s'naping  community  development,  the  pro- 
posed bill  assigns  the  administration  of  the 
program  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  This  responsibility,  together  with 
the  other  functions  of  the  Agency,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  upon  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  I  have  previously  proposed. 

Following  the  directive  in  my  message  on 
housing  and  community  development,  tlie 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  are  undertak- 
ing an  extensive  study — due  to  be  completed 
this  fall — on  methods  and  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  the  actual 
development  and  improvement  of  mass 
transportation  systems.  The  proposed  bill 
would  reouire  the  Housing  Administrator  to 
submit  to  the  Congress,  early  in  the  next 
session,  a  report  and  recommendation  based 
on  the  findings  of  the  study  group  Non- 
Federal  Government  financing  will  nave  to 
provide  the  preponderant  share  of  the  new 
capital  funds  needed  for  mass  transporta- 
tion, and  Federal  assistance  should  therefore 
encourage  and  supplement  rather  than  sup- 
pin  nt  such  investment. 

But  the  time  required  to  complete  the 
study  and  translate  its  recommendations 
into  a  legislative  proposal  should  not  be 
wasted.  Enactment  this  session  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  will  permit  the  planning  and 
demonstration  programs  to  be  set  up  and 
will  also  stimulate  urban  areas  to  establish 
areawlde  agencies  empowered  to  plan,  de- 
velop, and  operate  transportation  systems. 
These  steps  are  essential  to  an  effective 
transit  program  since  two  absolute  requi- 
sites   to    Federal   aid   are    {li    f.n    approved 
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comprehensive  transit  plan,  and  (2)  the 
existence  of  a  suitable  organization  repre- 
senting all,  or  substantially  all,  of  the  local 
governmental    units    In    the    metropolitan 

area. 

Although  final  decision  on  the  exact  na- 
ture of  a  Federal  program  of  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  or  grants  for  the  purchase  or 
modernization  of  transit  facilities  and  equip- 
ment must  await  the  results  of  this  execu- 
tive branch  study,  immediate  emergency  as- 
sistance to  finance  transportation  equipment 
and  facilities  In  a  few  metropolitan  areas 
with  especially  urgent  problems  may  be 
warranted  to  assure  continuation  of  essen- 
tial services.  While  Federal  funds  should 
not  be  iised  solely  to  salvage  obsolete  sys- 
tems, emergency  loans  may  be  essential  for 
projects  found  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
consistent  with  the  probable  comprehensive 
transit  plan  for  the  area,  if  financing  is  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms  from  private 
sources  or  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Consistent  with  these  strictly  limited 
conditions,  the  Congress  may  wish  to  enact, 
as  a  part  of  the  bill,  a  temporary  1-year  au- 
thority for  emergency  loans. 

Since  the  Senate  has  already  concluded  Its 
consideration  of  the  omnibus  housing  bill 
and  has  adopted  an  amendment  containing 
a  mass  transportation  program,  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  House  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  in  order  that  a  satis- 
factory program  can  be  enacted  during  the 
current  session. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  these  provisions,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  are  in  conformity  with  the 
program  which  was  recommended  by  the 
President  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Ex- 
actly, both  as  regards  the  policy  and  as 
regards  the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  they  are  also 
in  conformity  with  the  program  recom- 
mended by  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, and  recommended  by  the  conferees, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees, 
and  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  exactly  cor- 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Let  me  say  that  the  pend- 
ing motion,  if  agreed  to,  could  not  affect 
adversely — and  is  not  intended  to  do  so — 
the  amount  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
committee  for  the  mass  transportation 
provisions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Yes.  Of  course,  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
voted  for  that  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  he  was  one  of 
the  original  sponsor.s. 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  he  supported 
it  last  year,  and  again  this  year. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Yes,  and  I  favor  it. 

Mi-.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  did  a  very  good 
job  in  getting  it  acted  upon  favorably  by 
our  committee,  and  also  here  on  the 
floor. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  discuss 
very  briefly  a  matter  to  which  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  because  this  was  one  of  his  proj- 


ects. He  introduced,  originally,  the  pro- 
posed legislation:  and  it  was  throusih  his 
influence  that  it  was  included  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  It  properly 
belonged  there,  because  it  was  a  part  of 
the  program.  He  defended  it  very 
strongly  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 
and  the  item  was  stricken  out  by  the 
Senate  by  only  a  very  narrow  margin. 
It  is  the  part  which  deals  with  the  open 
space  program,  to  assist — and  I  empha- 
size the  word  "assist,"  and  it. will  be  only 
a  small  percentage  of  assistance— the 
cities  in  connection  with  this  proeram. 
I  think  some  persons  have  the  idea  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  buy  all  the 
land,  but  that  is  not  true  at  all.  The 
percentage  of  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  only  20  percent 
to  30  percent,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  mo.  let  me  .say 
the  Federal  Government  participation 
will  be  only  20  percent,  unle.'^  the  open 
space  acquisition  is  for  urban  renewal  as 
a  whole — and  then  it  could  increase  to 
30  percent — or  relates  to  land  use  and 
such  open  space  is  related  to  better  plan- 
ning in  connection  with  our  urban  areas. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  and  I  empha- 
size that.  Many  persons  think  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  make  grants  to 
cities,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  this 
land;  but  the  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  only  be  to  the  ex- 
tent I  have  stated:  namely  between  20 
percent  and  30  percent. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Again  I  point  out  that  the 
pending  motion,  if  agreed  to,  would  not 
change  that  part  of  the  conference  re- 
port, but  would  leave  untouched  the  con- 
ference report  figures. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true;  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  been 
very  active  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter, also. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In 
fact,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say 
the  Senator  froni  Connecticut  has  been 
an  original  sponsor  and  a  "pusher"  of 
that  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  he  certainly 
has. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  both  Senators 
for  their  kind  words. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  correctly  stated  that  the  vet- 
erans program  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
bill.  Of  course  when  the  bill  was  under 
debate  here  in  the  Senate,  it  was  stated 
then  i,hat  that  part  would  be  taken  out. 
That  course  has  been  followed  during 
the  past  several  years. 

The  bill  was  passed  here  on  Monday. 
It  went  to  the  House;  and  the  House 
accepted  two  of  the  amendments  the 
Senate  included,  but  declined  to  accept 
the  third  one,  which  now  is  at  the  desk, 
as  I  understand,  awaiting  further  ac- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  part  of 
this  measure. 

The  pending  measure  contains  many 
other  items,  but  I  shall  not  discuss  these 
matters  further  at  this  time. 

I  believe  it  might  be  well  for  me  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 


IMr.  Robertson],  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI  strongly  supported 
a  proposal  relating  to  savings  and  loan 
a.ssociations.  I  shall  not  discuss  that 
matter  in  detail  now;  it  was  discussed 
at  that  time.  The  Senate  accepted  it 
on  a  voice  vote.  The  House  did  not  have 
a  similar  provision  in  its  version  of  the 
bill;  but  the  House  had  taken  up  three 
savings  and  loan  bills — which,  inci- 
dentally, I  had  introduced  in  the  Senate 
some  time  ago,  and  uur  committee  would 
have  taken  them  up  and  would  have  re- 
ported them  favorably  to  the  Senate,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  when  we  held  our 
hearings  .some  time  ago,  it  was  our  in- 
tention to  handle  savings  and  loan  legis- 
lation separately. 

However,  by  the  time  the  bill  reached 
tlie  House,  it  became  apparent  that  that 
might  not  be  possible.  So  the  House 
incorporated  in  this  measure  the  same 
three  bills  which  I  had  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  accepted  our  bill — 
in  which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  greatly  interested,  and 
which  he  introduced  in  the  Senate 
earlier  in  the  year;  and  we  accepted  the 
three  bills  the  House  had  included. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  won- 
derful work  being  done  by  State  develop- 
ment corporations  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  for  the 
fight  he  has  made,  both  on  the  Senate 
fioor  and  in  the  conference,  to  retain 
what  I  regard  as  the  very  worthwhile 
provisions  in  this  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carohna.  I  think  it  is 
good  legislation.  I  thought  it  was  good 
legi.'-lation  when  he  and  his  colleagues 
proposed  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  was  ulad  to  do  what  I  could  to 
make  sure  of  its  approval. 

There  are  other  items  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  but  I  shall  not  now  take 
time  to  discu-ss  them. 

I  do  not  see  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
on  the  floor  at  this  time;  but  we  agreed 
to  his  amendment,  which  permits  farm 
housing  loans  to  be  made,  to  farmers 
who  have  only  a  leasehold  interest,  un- 
der which  so  much  of  the  land  in  Hawaii 
is  held. 

The  pending  measure  contains  many 
other  provisions;  but  at  this  time  I  shall 
terminate  my  presentation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  First,  let  me  .say  that 
I  shall  ."^upport  the  conference  report, 
although  I  look  with  great  regret — and 
I  think  all  of  us  will  have  cause  to  re- 
gret it— on  the  fact  that  the  conference 
report  does  not  include  a  middle-income 
housing  program  which  would  not  re- 
quire the  Federal  costs  which  ai-e  called 
for  by  this  report.  I  think  that  is  a 
shame. 

But  I  am  so  very  much  in  favor  of  a 
middle-income  housing  program  that, 
notwithstanding  that  deficiency  of  the 
report,  I  shall  vote  for  it.    But  I  depre- 
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cate  that  deficiency  very  greatly.  As  I 
have  already  said,  I  think  those  who 
favor,  and  who  voted  for,  the  New  York 
plan,  which  I  hswl  the  honor  to  present 
here  In  the  Senate,  will  live  to  regret  Its 
omission.  It  would  work  as  an  economic 
balance  system  which  would  give  the 
program  validity  and  viability. 

I  know  my  friend,  who  is  so  gracious, 
will  not  find  fault  with  that.  It  typifies 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing.  We  ought 
to  be  bringing  forth  programs  heavily 
based  on  the  private  enterprise  system, 
and  yet  doing  the  job  which  the  social 
needs  of  our  country  require  to  be  done. 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  brought  my  pro- 
ix)sal  forward. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  what  he  would 
.say  to  me.  I  hope  his  mind  is  not  closed 
on  It.  He  told  me  as  much.  He  said. 
You  have  to  work  on  these  things  a 
long  time."  Knowing  the  amount  for 
PNMA  has  been  doubled,  to  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars,  I  must  say  I  am  depressed 
that  we  have  chosen  the  least  desirable 
road  and  the  most  expensive  road,  when 
we  could  have  done  the  job  with  $100 
million,  as  I  had  proposed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  some- 
thing before  the  Senator  moves  on  to 
another  subject? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  mind  is  not 
closed  at  all.  As  I  told  the  Senator  the 
very  first  year  he  presented  his  pro- 
gram. I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
it;  and  I  am.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  a  similarity  between  his  plan  and  the 
bill  I  introduced  in  1950,  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  was  debated  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  failed  of 
pa.ssage  by  only  two  or  three  votes,  as  I 
recall.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  simi- 
larity between  the  two  plans. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  moie 
.selling  to  do,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  his 
doing  it.  I  suggest  to  him  that  he  dis- 
cuss this  proposal  privately  and  at 
length  with  the  head  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  or  perhaps 
some  day  when  things  get  a  little  quieter 
than  they  are  now,  he  may  sit  down 
with  the  President  and  discuss  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Some  enchanted  evening. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  musical  friend — some  en- 
chanted evening.  Is  the  song,  "Do  Not 
Wander  Astray"?  But  I  suggest  that 
he  sit  down  and  discuss  it  with  the 
President  then. 

It  is  a  pretty  complex  structure.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  admit  it  has  got 
to  be  worked  out  carefully.  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  discuss  it  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  or  one  of  his 
aids,  or  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  selling  to 
be  done  yet  before  we  are  ready  to  enact 
it  into  law.  But  I  do  not  close  my  mind 
to  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  With  respect  to 
FNMA,  I  may  say  that  not  a  single  dol- 
lar of  FNMA  money  is  earmarked  for 
this  program.  What  we  do  is  make 
these  funds  available  for  the  President's 
assistance  program.  By  the  way.  $200 
miUion  of  the  fund  was  already  avail- 
able. It  is  not  new  money.  It  is  money 
that  has  already  been  authorized.     We 


are  simply  transferring  it.  We  make  It 
available  for  the  President's  assistance 
program.  Of  course,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  President  may  use  It.  There 
are  certain  programs  that  call  for  spe- 
cial assistance.  For  example,  hotising 
for  the  elderly,  urban  renewal  housing 
and  section  221  housing  for  displaced 
persons  is  eligible  for  special  assistance, 
and  several  others  I  could  name,  by  act 
of  Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  President  is  em- 
powered, within  his  discretion,  to  pick 
up  any  program  he  wants  to  and  term  it 
as  requiring  special  assistance.  He  does 
so  when  there  is  a  program  that  he  feels 
is  needed,  but  which  requires  some  help 
to  get  it  "off  the  ground."  It  does  not 
happen  too  often.  This  money  goes  into 
his  special  assistance  fund,  and  is  not 
earmarked  for  any  particular  program, 
and  would  not  necessarily  be  used  for 
the  new  program  established  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Nevertheless,  it  could 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion. I  notice  the  conference  commit- 
tee took  out  of  the  bill  the  Senate  pro- 
vision for  enlarging  the  extender  funds. 
I  refer  to  the  extender  fund  in  excess  of 
the  12  V2 -percent  limit.  I  understand 
the  reason  for  that  action  was  that,  with 
the  new  authorization,  without  fixed 
date,  there  would  be  considerable  re- 
sources available  for  urban  renewal  and 
that  situation  might  go  on  for  a  year 
or  two.    I  agree.    I  understand  that 

Mr:  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  .say  something  right  there? 

Mr.  JAVns.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  con- 
ferees were  unanimous  in  the  view  that, 
if  the  situation  should  get  to  a  point 
where  help  was  needed,  which  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  agree 
with  me  we  discussed  in  conference,  and 
if  New  York,  or  any  other  State,  reached 
the  point  where  help  was  needed,  we 
could  help  those  States  quickly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
that  statement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  action  was  not 
taken  out  of  any  unfriendliness  to  New 
York,  which  has  done  such  a  wonderful 
job  in  urban  renewal.  It  was  due  to  the 
feeling,  and  the  assurance  from  the  ad- 
ministration, that  it  was  not  needed. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  The  only  other  point  I 
wish  to  raise,  which  is  somewhat  along 
the  same  line,  is  that  I  notice  the  con- 
ferees were  willing  to  take  off  the  $3,000 
ceiling  for  relocation  of  small  businesses, 
but  were  not  willing  to  take  off  the  ceil- 
ing of  $200  for  relocation  of  families. 
I  know  that  was  done  because  of  the 
feeling  that,  on  the  average,  the  costs 
did  not  come  up  to  S200.  although  we 
have  heard  of  cases  which  had  exceeded 
that  cost.  Would  my  colleague  feel  that 
in  that  case,  too.  should  it  appear  that, 
because  of  increased  costs  or  because  of 
the  feeling  that  certain  elements  should 
be  included  in  relocation  costs,  it  would 
be  an  open  subject,  so  that  if  we  had  a 
case,  we  could  get  rehef  ? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  would 
be  true,  although  that  does  not  apply  to 
a  single  State,  as  it  did  in  the  other 


provision.  The  Senator  knows  of  the 
formula  which  we  worked  out.  which  is 
very  good.  The  provision  In  the  Senate 
bill  would  have  required  the  local  com- 
munities to  share  the  cost  above  the 
ceiling  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes,  I  know  of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  called  to  our 
attention  that  only  a  small  number  of 
States,  probably  18,  could  take  advantage 
of  this  provision,  and  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  States — and  I  am  rather  of 
the  opinion  that  that  majority  included 
New  York:  I  know  it  included  Alabama; 
I  think  it  included  Cormecticut — because 
of  their  enabling  acts  for  lu-ban  renewal, 
could  not  have  this  made  a  part  of  the 
local  costs.  As  the  Senator  recalls,  the 
provision  that  the  excess  be  made  a  part 
of  the  local  costs  could  not  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
States. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  look  into  it, 
the  names  of  the  States  are  listed  at  page 
910.    It  could  not  be  done  in  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  two  points  to 
be  made  in  answer  to  that  statement. 
We  pass  many  laws  els  to  which  we  ex- 
pect States  will  conform.  We  did  that  in 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Second,  we  could  have  done  the  same 
with  reference  to  the  $200  allowance 
that  we  did  with  the  $3,000  allowance, 
and  take  the  ceiling  off,  with  the  Federal 
Government  paying  the  excess  cost. 

However,  one  is  not  going  to  try  to 
overturn  the  conference  report  on  that 
basis  alone.  I  will  content  myself  with 
the  assurance  that  the  door  is  open  if 
we  can  really  prove  our  case. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  is  a  troublesome  problem.  We 
have  made  changes  every  2  or  3  years. 
I  think,  until  something  can  be  worked 
out  to  cover  everjthing.  we  shall  have 
to  follow  this  procedure.  The  Senator 
is  familiar  with  the  bill  I  introduced. 
S.  671.  which  I  believe  is  before  the 
Committee  on  Goverrmient  Operations. 
which  provides  for  a  uniform  system  of 
condemnation  of  the  property  the  Gov- 
ernment takes. 

Mr.  .JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  interject,  I  think  that  brings  us 
to  the  question  which  came  up  the  oth-^r 
nay  in  respect  to  highways,  when  there 
is  highway  displacement  of  families  with 
no  relief  provided. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  problem  has  been  relegated,  as  it 
were,  to  the  housing  bill,  I  hope  very 
much  my  colleague  will  give  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  that  problem- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  S.  671  would  be  the 
answer.  I  liope  the  Senator  will  speak 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
yet  action  on  the  bill  right  away. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  my  own  committee, 
and  I  sliall  speak  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  terribly  disappointed  in  what  I  un- 
derstand to  be  the  provision  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  very  hard-fought 
no-downpayment  40-year  provision  in 
title  I  of  the  act,  which  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  voted  against. 
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As  Senators  will  recall,  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  voted  to  kill  the  action.  A 
compromise  was  quickly  put  together  in 
which  it  was  agreed  to  require  a  down- 
payment.  The  downpayment,  small 
though  it  was,  was  to  be  3  percent  on 
the  first  $13,500  mortgage  under  the  new 
so-called  moderate-income  housing.  It 
was  to  be  a  3 -percent  provision  in  addi- 
tion to  closing  costs. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
if  this  was  not  the  compromise  which 
was  offered  the  Senate  which  resulted 
in  the  Senate  making  a  reverse  turn  and 
rescinding  the  action  taken  in  killing 
that  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     The  Senator  is  cor-^ 

TGCt 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
give  me  some  further  information?  The 
conference  report  does  not  provide  for 
an  actual  3-percent  downpayment,  as  the 
compromise  by  the  Senate  to  reinstate 
the  section  provided.  The  3  percent 
would  include  the  closing  costs  under 
the  conference  report? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  may  include 
them. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  may  include 
them.  The  Senator  and  I  both  know 
that  if  "it  may  include  them,"  it  will  in- 
clude them,  because  very  few  home 
buyers  wish  to  absorb  that  amount  in 
addition  to  whatever  is  the  minimum 
downpayment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  think  that 
necessarily  follows.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  this  statement,  although  I  recall 
it  from  memory.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  have  a  no-downpayment  pro- 
gram under  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  the  guarantee  loans.  That  has 
not  always  been  true.  There  have  been 
times  when  a  downpayment  was  re- 
quired. If  I  remember  correctly,  at 
times  that  downpayment  has  included 
the  closing  costs,  and  at  other  times  it 
has  been  exclusive  of  the  closing  costs. 

I  think  this  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  policy  set  by  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  regulations  which 
are  prescribed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  So  far  as  the  exer- 
cise of  congressional  power  is  concerned, 
the  report  provides  that  the  closing  costs 
can  be  included  in  the  3-percent  down- 
payment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   That  was  the  House  provision. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.      I    realize   that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  I  explained  that  the 
issue  on  which  there  was  the  hardest 
fight  was  the  40-year  program.  We 
fought  that  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  the  downpayment  provision, 
and  we  won  by  a  close  vote  after  a  hard 
fight. 

In  the  House,  it  had  been  agreed  to 
lower  the  term  of  the  program  to  35 
years,  with  the  downpayment^  which  are 
carried  in  the  conference  report.  That 
was  agreed  to  ahead  of  time. 

Frankly,  I  said  very  clearly  to  the  con- 

,  ferees  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference 

that  so  far  as  the  40-year  program  was 

concerned,  I  felt  the  Senate  must  insist 


on  its  provision.  The  House,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  it  was  bound  to  insist 
on  the  35-year  provision. 

There  were  four  items:  Downpay- 
ments  on  the  housing  under  the  new 
program,  the  length  of  the  term  of  the 
mortgages,  downpayments  on  the  regu- 
lar FHA  section  203  loans,  and  the  length 
of  the  term  of  the  mortgages  for  that. 
We  held  those  four  back.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  they  all  fall  in  the  .same  gen- 
eral category.  We  held  them  to  the  last. 
That  was  the  last  item  decided.  We 
wrangled  over  the  four  of  those  at  quite 

a  length. 

We  finally  reached  this  compromise — 
and  it  was  a  compromise,  on  both  sides. 
The  House  gave  up  its  strict  adherence 
to  the  35 -year  provision  and  agreed  to 
what  amounted  to  a  40-year  provision 
for  the  lower  income  people. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  a  lot 
of  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  as  was  true 
in  the  conference  cominiUee.  was  ba.sed 
on  the  fact  that  the  way  the  bill  was 
written  the  provision  was  thrown  open 
for  everybody.  That  was  correct. 
There  was  not  any  argument  about  it, 
although  that  was  not  our  wisli. 

I  feel  that  the  solution  we  reached  on 
the  40-year  proposal  is  a  very  good  one. 
The  House  conferees  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept that,  provided  we  would  take  the 
downpayment  conditions  of  the  House, 
and  we  traded  out  on  that  basis. 

The  Senator  has  been  in  enough  con- 
ference committees  to  know  how  those 
things  occur. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  .served  on 
many  conference  committees,  but  I 
deeply  regret  to  find  the  distinguished 
conferees  on  the  pan  of  the  Senate  have 
brought  back  a  bill  which,  in  my  con- 
sidered opinion,  based  upon  some  23 
years  of  experience  in  working  rather 
intimately  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
combines  the  wor.st  features  of  both 
bills. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  3 -percent 
downpayment,  which  the  Senate  man- 
datorily adopted,  is  brought  to  us. 
People  who  buy  $13,500  houses  would 
have  put  up  some  equity  money  under 
the  Senate  provision.  I  find  that  in 
spite  of  the  Senate  action  rf  quiring  a 
3 -percent  downpayment  plus  the  clos- 
ing costs,  which  ordinarily  are  about 
$200 — which  would  have  meant  a  $500- 
plus  downpayment — v.-e  are  now  pre- 
sented a  bill  which  would  require  that  a 
person  buying  such  a  house  have  not 
more  than  $150  genuine  equity  on  a 
$13,500  house.     So  we  lose. 

I  think  the  conference  committee  has 
brought  back  the  worst  feature  of  the 
protection  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Hou.se  had  a  protective  device. 
We  fought  hard  all  one  evening  until 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Senate, 
to  reduce  the  extra  long  40-year  term 
for  moderate  housing  to  30  years.  We 
were  defeated  in  the  Senate.  This  was 
a  bitter  blow  to  me  and  to  tho.se  of  us 
who  thought  the  FHA  should  not  depart 
from  reality,  should  not  cut  loose  the 
guy  wires  from  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Instead  of  staying  with  the  House 
plan,  now  we  are  asked  to  go  to  complete 
and  total  Government  investment  in 
housing  on  an  overall  40 -year  basis,  tiae 


bond.s  for  which  even  the  committee  ad- 
mits cannot  be  expected  to  flow  into  the 
normal  bond-buying  channels.  They 
would  all  be  lead  balloons,  sitting  for  30 
years  in  FNMA,  because  no  buyer  in  his 
right  mind  would  invest  insurance 
money,  trust  fund  money,  or  other  capi- 
tal in  them. 

A  complete  100-percent  Government 
investment  in  the  mortgages,  which 
would  remain  for  30  years,  is  provided. 
Instead  of  try  in::;  at  least  to  support  the 
35-year  payout  term,  which  the  House 
in  its  wisdom  reduced  from  a  40-year 
term,  we  are  now  told,  "It  is  a  sort  of 
hybrid  of  35  years  or  40  years." 

I  look  for  information  on  page  48  of 
the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  House 
manai^ers  of  the  bill.  I  know  that  state- 
ment is  not  binding  on  the  Senate.  But 
the  last  paragraph  states: 

The  conference  substitute  makes  no 
chani^e  in  the  40-year  term  now  In  existing 
law  for  di.splaced  families. 

The  provision  was  not  under  attack.' 
Wo  do  not  want  to  change  that  rule. 
The  housing  referred  to  is  substitute 
hoasinsT  for  people  who  must  find  new 
housing'  because  of  Government  action 
in  urban  redevelopment.  But  then  the 
statement  continues: 

For  new  construction  for  moderate  In- 
come families,  the  substitute  provides  a  35- 
year  m.iximum  maturity  except  that  in 
iiardshlp  cases  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  permit  an  additional  5-year 
term  up  to  40  years — 

Mark  this  language — 
where  the  buyer  cannot  meet  the  monthly 
payments  under  the  shorter  term. 

How  many  cars  is  the  mortgagor  pay- 
int;  for'.'  What  are  his  commitments 
on  other  commodities,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment waits  for  an  additional  5 
years?  No  test  of  inability  to  pay  is 
written  in  the  report.  The  homeowner 
could  have  more  equity  in  his  compact 
Amciican  car  in  2  years  than  he  would 
have  in  his  home  in  20  years  under  the 
conference  report  that  is  brought  here 
under  the  guise  of  free  enterprise 
hou.sing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  bill, 
though  a  very  weak  measure,  permitting 
a  3-perccnt  downpayment  on  a  $15,000 
hou.se  for  40  years,  was  bad  enough,  but 
then  we  got  the  provision  for  a  down- 
payment  of  3  percent  plus  the  closing 
cost,  which  meant  that  $500  in  cash 
had  to  be  paid  down. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    MONRONEY. 
fini.>h.     The  Hou.se 
vision  and  .said: 

We  must  count  the  closing  cost,  so  the 
equity  will  be  $150. 

Then  we  moved  from  the  35-year 
limit  to  the  40-year  limit  without  any 
clear-cut  definition  of  thase  who  would 
be  qualified  for  such  longer  term  loans, 
.so  that  the  obligations  of  people  who 
wish  hi-fi  sets,  automobiles,  and  easy- 
term  trips  back  to  see  the  old  folks  in 
Europe,  would  come  ahead  of  obliga- 
tions to  Uncle  Sam;  and  if  such  people 
could  not  meet  the  35-year  term,  they 
could  be  given  carte  blanche  a  term 
of  40  years. 
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Permit  me  first  to 
took  out  that  pro- 


The  Senator  from  Alabama  and  I 
know  that  if  that  figure  in  the  end  is 
the  maximum  limit,  it  will  apply  under 
the  present  administration  of  the  Home 
Loan  Finance  Agency. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  about  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Senate  conferees 
to  do  their  best  to  maintain  the  Senate 
position.  Would  the  Senator  have  pre- 
ferred our  bringing  back  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  in  their  entirety  with 
reference  to  40-year  mortgages  instead 
of  the  provisions  of  the  compromise  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  razor-edge  vote 
occurred  that  night  in  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve the  margin  was  six  votes.  I  have 
served  on  conference  committees  for 
many  years,  as  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  Judging  from 
the  vot.e.  it  would  have  been  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  comity  between  the  two 
Houses  to  say,  Tf  you  will  accept  our  3 
percent  down  plus  closing  costs,  we  will 
accept  your  35  years.  "  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  any  Senator  who 
has  served  on  a  conference  committee 
would  have  thought  he  had  brought  back 
a  well  balanced  program  and  a  quid  pro 
quo. 

But  when  a  conference  report  that  in- 
corporates the  weak  side  of  both  posi- 
tions is  accepted.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
report  which  represents  the  best  possible 
compromise  that  could  be  obtained.  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  conferees  en- 
deavored to  obtain  the  easiest  possible 
terms  for  the  longest  period  of  time  at 
the  lowest  possible  downpajTnent,  which 
was  the  original  position  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  believe  the  conferees  were 
compelled  by  the  Senate  to  support  that 
position  after  the  Senate  action. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  have  followed  him  many  times.  But 
I  do  not  beheve  he  is  being  quite  fair  in 
saying  that  the  Senate  conferees  did  not 
fight  for  the  position  of  the  Senate.  We 
did. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  did  not  mean  to 
make  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  the  veiT  begin- 
ning of  the  conference  I  said  to  the  con- 
ferees: 

This  Is  something  that  we  hiive  fought 
hard  over.  You  did  not  fight  in  the  House 
to  cut  the  term  down  to  35  years  You  con- 
ceded the  point  even  before  taking  up  the 
bill.  But  we  fought  for  it.  We  had  only  the 
one  adverse  vote,  which  we  reversed  by  In- 
cluding the  downpayment,  but  remember 
that  while  that  amendment  was  pending, 
foiu-  other  amendments  came  up.  and  we 
won  all  of  them.  In  other  words,  out  of  six 
votes  on  the  amendment,  the  Senate  vot«d 
five  times  in  favor  of  malntnining  our  posi- 
tion. 

Mr,    MONRONEY.     But    the    major- 


ity  

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  know  it  was  a 
slim  majority.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
victory.  It  may  have  been  a  slim  one. 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  won  a 
good  many  football  games  by  a  single 
point.  No  one  then  said,  "What  a  loss," 
Not  at  all.    It  was  a  victory,  and  Okla- 


homa received  the  natiwial  crown  be- 
cause of  those  victories. 
I  said  to  the  conferees: 

We  cannot  give  up  on  the  40-year  provi- 
sion. 

Furthermore,  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Bush]  will  recall  that  at 
one  time  I  said,  "If  you  are  to  insist  upon 
our  backing  down  on  our  40-year  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  need  to  continue  this 
conference.  We  might  as  well  close  it 
right  now."  Then  it  was  that  we  passed 
over  the  four  items,  and  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  we  might  find  some  way 
to  adjust  our  differences.  The  proposal 
was  made  to  us  by  the  House,  and  after 
considerable  discussion  we  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  House  proposal,  which  in  effect 
accepted  our  40-year  term  proposal  for 
the  poor  folks — not  for  everyone,  but  only 
for  the  poor  folks.  The  term  for  every- 
one was  fixed  at  35  years.  In  turn  we 
refused  to  go  along  with  the  40-year  ex- 
tension of  the  regular  FHA  mortgage  un- 
der section  203.  Strangely,  not  a  single 
voice  in  the  House  was  raised  in  opposi- 
tion. The  House  was  for  extending  to 
40  years  the  term  on  the  regular  FHA 
program  for  high-priced  homes.  The 
House  passed  that  measure,  providing  for 
payment  in  terms  up  to  40  years,  with- 
out a  single  word  of  opposition. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  half-dozen  40- 
year  programs  on  housing  have  been 
passed  in  the  Senate  without  contest. 
But  when  we  bring  in  a  measure  for 
moderate-income  people,  everyone  is 
stirred  up  about  it. 

But  we  won.  When  the  Hou.se  con- 
ferees made  the  proposal  that  ga\e  us. 
in  es.sence,  what  we  really  wanted,  which 
was  a  program  limited,  so  far  as  the 
40-year  term  was  concerned,  to  the  poor 
folks,  though  not  poor  in  the  way  I  used 
to  interpret  the  term 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  middle  incom- 
people. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  moderate  in- 
come and  low  middle-income  people. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  con- 
fuses the  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  I  say  "the 
poor  folks  " 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  means 
most  of  the  folks. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN. 
mass  of  folks. 

Mr.  MONRONEY. 
if  we  refer  to  the  middle  income  families, 
we  must  refer  to  more  than  half  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  refer  to  them  as 
the  low  middle-income  group. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  the  report  does 
not  so  state.    It  states  "middle  income." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes:  but  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  specifies  that  basically 
the  term  is  35  years,  which  term  may  be 
extended  not  to  exceed  5  years  in  cases 
in  which  the  income  is  .so  low  that  the 
people  cannot  qualify. 

Mr.  MORONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
that  definition?  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  it.  All  I  can  find  is  a  provision  that 
such  people  would  not  have  quite  eneugh 
money  to  meet  conveniently  the  35-year 
teiTTi.  As  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  apph- 
cants  would  not  be  required  to  reveal 
payments  they  must  make  on  hi-fi  sets 
or  on  trips  to  Europe  on  a  time  payment 


I  mean  the  great 
That  is  it,  because 


basis,  or  anything  else.  To  say  that  it  is 
merely  inconvenient  for  a  person  to  pay 
out  in  35  years  does  not  appear  sufficient. 

I  am  still  looking  for  the  definition. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  page  4  of  the 
conference  report  under  subsection  '  6 ' 
m>  there  appears  this: 

Thirty-five  years  in  the  case  of  any  other 
family  if  the  mortgage  is  approved  for  in- 
surance i)rior  to  construction,  except  that 
the  period  in  such  case  may  be  Increased 
to  not  more  than  40  years  where  the  mort- 
gagor is  an  owner-occupant  of  the  property 
and  not  able,  as  cetermined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, to  make  the  required  payments 
under  a  mortgage  having  a  shorter  amorti- 
zation  period. 

The  Senator  knows  that  in  the  PHA 
operations  over  the  years  we  have  had 
the  regular  policy  and  regular  program 
whereby  the  amount  of  income  of  a  per- 
son IS  taken  into  consideration,  and  a 
slide  rule  is  placed  beside  it  to  see 
whether  it  will  support  a  mortgage  re- 
quiring a  certain  payment  every  month. 
The  same  slide  rule  will  operate  which 
operates  under  the  regular  FHA  pro- 
grams. We  simply  provide  that  where 
the  income  is  less  than  will  enable  the 
buyer  to  meet  these  requirements  he  may 
receive  consideration  for  a  longer  term 
than  35  years,  but  in  no  event  more 
than  40  years. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  bill  does  not 
say  anything  about  income.  It  says  that 
the  Commissioner  may  determine  it;  "as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  to 
make  the  required  payments  under  a 
mortgage  having  a  shorter  amortization 
period." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  having  income  committed  on 
various  purchases  and  on  various  costs 
and  prescribing  an  income  level.  I 
am  not  distrustful  of  the  Com- 
missioner. This  is  the  Commissioner's 
baby.  This  is  what  he  wants.  He  wants 
it  badly,  and  he  wants  it  to  succeed.  I 
am  sure  that,  when  middle-income  fam- 
ilies comprise  more  than  half  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  very  few  of  them 
are  going  to  tell  the  Commissioner  or 
his  agent  that  they  can  pay  for  these 
mortgages  in  35  years  instead  of  40 
years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  FHA  has  func- 
tioned well  for  nearly  30  years. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Because  the  law 
has  made  it  function. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  law  has  been 
no  more  specific  than  is  the  law  we  pro- 
pose. In  fact,  this  is  in  line  with  the 
regular  FHA  programs. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  beg  to  disagree 
with  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, because  the  terms  have  been  fixed 
at  30  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  talking  about 
the  ability. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  has  been  fixed 
at  30  years  except  for  special  cases,  such 
as  those  of  displaced  persons  and  others. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  talking  about 
the  ability  to  meet  payments.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  conference  report  is  just 
as  specific  as  it  is  under  the  present  law. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  housing  units  under  the  bill  that 
will  be  permitted  under  this  section:  not 
for  displaced  persons  but  for  all  the 
others? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.    This  is  not  limited. 
This  is  an  FHA  insurance  program. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Then  this  is  not  a 
trial  run,  as  we  were  told. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     It   is   limited,   of 
course,  to  2  years ;  yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Two  years.    It  is 
not  limited  as  to  number? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  the  same  as 
for  the  conventional  insurance  loans 
that  have  been  heretofore  made,  except 
in  the  case  of  old  age  housing  and  other 
special  categories;  in  other  words,  this 
will  take  the  same  status,  with  the  same 
authorization  to  move  out  in  an  un- 
limited number;  and  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  said  this  is  a  pilot  undertaking 
or  an  experimental  program  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  case.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  should  take 
such  a  dark  outlook.  I  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  1958  we  passed  an 
emergency  housing  bill.  The  Senator 
was  helpful  in  passing  the  bill.  He  re- 
members it,  I  am  sure.  That  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  billion  dollars.  We  put  a 
billion  dollars  into  the  program,  and  re- 
quired FNMA  to  buy  the  mortgages  at 
100  cents  on  the  dollar.  We  put  a  bil- 
lion dollars  into  FNMA  for  that  purpose. 
We  did  it  as  an  antirecession  measure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  3  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  then  that 
amount  lacks  $200  million  having  been 
used  up.  It  has  been  discontinued,  but 
it  lacked  $200  million  being  used  up. 
People  do  not  flock  to  these  houses  un- 
less they  really  need  a  home.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  going  to  be  any  runaway 
proposition  on  this  thing.  There  was  not 
vmder  the  section  221  provision  where  we 
provided  100  percent  with  no  downpay- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  reason  I  am 
fearful  is  because  of  the  Government 
money  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh,  no,  no;  there 
Is  no  Government  money  in  this  program. 
This  is  FHA  insurance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  know.  However, 
the  Senator  and  all  his  colleagues,  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  admitted 
frankly  that  the  hope  of  finding  outside 
buyers,  other  than  FNMA,  was  nonexist- 
ent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  con- 
fusing two  programs.  I  have  never 
doubted  the  ability  to  find  money  to  take 
care  of  this  program.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  under  section  221  it  was  found  to 
the  extent  of  100  percent.  I  am  certain 
we  will  be  able  to  find  private  money 
on  this  program.  This  is  a  safe  and 
sound  program.  It  carries  the  regular 
PHA  rate  of  interest.  5 '4  percent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  the  security 
behind  it  is  different. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  part  we  said 
the  Government  would  have  to  get 
through  FNMA  was  the  below  market 
rate  housing,  which  is  for  low  income 
people.  However.  I  am  confident  that 
private  money  will  be  available  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  remember 
the  Senator  exactly  saying  that  It  would 
require  100  percent  Government  financ- 
ing, but  several  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  supported  the  program  just  as  keen- 


ly as  he  did  admitted  frankly  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  these  finding  a  market 
other  than  in  FNMA.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Comiecticut  will  verify 
that. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  would  say  that  nobody 
can  dispute  the  fact  that  none  of  these 
mortgages  that  bear  the  subsidized  rate 
of  3^4  percent  will  ever  find  a  lender  in 
a  private  form. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  v.  hat  I  say. 
but  I  say  there  is  a  confu.sion  between 
the  two  programs.  Durine;  the  debate 
late  in  the  evening  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  profrrams  were 
being  confused.  There  is  a  rental  pro- 
gram with  a  below  market  interest  rate 
which  we  admit  is  subsidized.  It  i.s  only 
for  rental  property,  and  it  provides  for  a 
rate  of  S's  percent  at  the  present  time. 
The  Government  would  have  to  carry  it. 
But  on  this  program  the  regular  FHA 
rate  is  provided. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  With  no  sccuiity 
behind  the  loan. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  also  remember 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  if  we  wanted  to  meet  the 
problem  we  should  lower  the  rate  of 
interest. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Where  would  we 
get  the  money? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  they  are  the 
types  of  securities  that  will  move  into 
the  private  market,  the  way  to  break 
down  the  money  market  is  to  put  money 
into  FNMA  to  pay  tlie  mortgages.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  to  load  FNMA 
down  with  lead  balloons,  to  sit  there  for 
30  years,  because  there  is  no  equity  be- 
hmd  the  loan.  That  is  why  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  this.  FHA  has  made 
money  for  the  Government  and  for  it- 
self, and  has  provided  private  capital 
with  Government  backin-'.  Now  it  is  to 
go  out  into  tlie  wilderness,  under  the 
guise  of  a  New  Frontier  program.  I  be- 
lie ve  in  the  New  Frontier  and  in  break- 
ing into  new  frontier.s.  However.  I  do 
not  like  it  lost  in  a  wilderness  or  morass 
of  no-downpayment,  40-year  financing, 
when  the  Senator  knows  there  is  little 
chance  that  a  $13,500  house  will  even 
be  standing  at  the  end  of  30  years,  be- 
cause the  people  who  buy  mortgages  al- 
ways look  to  inspection  and  quality  and 
the  equity  of  the  buyer.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  not  want  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  these  no-downpayment.  or 
almost  no-downpayment.  40 -year  mort- 
gages will  sell  as  readily  in  the  securities 
market  as  the  30-year  more  or  less  con- 
ventional FHA  mortgages. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  I  never  claimed 
that.  I  said  the  money  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  private  market. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  At  a  substantial 
discount;  that  Is  the  only  way  it  can  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  differ  with  the 
Senator  completely  as  to  the  quality  of 
houses  which  are  being  built  today.  I 
know  of  many  hou.ses  which  are  40  years 
old  or  older.  Furthermore,  half  a  dozen 
40-year  mortgage  plans  are  already  op- 
erating. Some  of  them  have  been  op- 
erating long  enough  to  provide  us  with 
good  experience.  They  have  been  suc- 
cessful; they  have  been  good.   They  have 


found  money  in  the  private  market. 
Their  oijeration  has  been  successful. 
The  programs  are  working  nicely. 

I  close  on  this  one  word  to  the  distin- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  whom 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  ablest  persons 
ever  to  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  I  hold  the  same 
opinion  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  enjoy  working 
with  him.  but  I  simply  differ  with  him 
in  the  views  he  has  expressed  on  this 
subject.  I  dislike  so  much  to  see  him — 
who  i.s  usually,  almo.-t  always,  optimistic, 
bright,  and  cheerful— become  so  pessi- 
mistic and  cynical  regarding  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  I  could  be 
optimistic;  but  in  some  way  or  other  I 
can  sense  a  bad  business  deal  for  the 
Government,  a  dangerous  departure  in 
a  pattern  of  financing  which  has  been 
the  glory  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  pride 
of  tiie  F.iir  Deal.  I  hesitate  to  see  the 
Nl'w  Frontier  taking  off  in  a  direction 
which  I  feel  will  lead  it  into  destroying 
that  which  it  has  inherited  from  the  very 
liberal,  progressive  administrations  in 
the  pa.'^t. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  do  so.  and  I  apologize  for 
interrupting  him  one  more  time,  I  should 
like  to  do  two  things.  First,  I  remind 
him  that  when  FHA  was  first  created. 
25 -year  mortgages  were  provided. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  were  15-year 
mortr,a.''es  at  first. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  re- 
calls that  commercial  banks  and  other 
lending  in.stitutions  generally  did  not 
like  the  FHA.  There  was  a  terrible  time 
m  this  country.  I  remember  it.  It  was 
before  I  came  to  Congress.  But  I  re- 
member the  difficult  time  the  country 
had  in  selling  the  FHA  program  to  pri- 
vate financial  institutions.  Other  new 
programs  have  come  along,  and  they 
liad  to  be  sold. 

But  as  time  has  passed,  and  the  sound- 
ne.ss  of  the  plans  has  been  demonstrated, 
the  programs  have  sold  themselves.  I 
certainly  feel  that  this  one  will  do  like- 
wise. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  was  searching  for 
the  FHA  regulations  relating  to  the 
aoility  of  purchasers  to  meet  mortgage 
pajTTients.  The  material  to  which  I 
refer  is  regulation  based  upon  the  hous- 
ing statutes  and  bear  upon  the  proposal 
before  us.  I  do  not  have  the  regulations 
at  this  moment  but  I  shall  place  them  in 
the  Record  when  I  find  them,  if  I  may 
do  so. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  do  so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  now  located  the  information  for 
which  I  was  searching.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  Federal  Housing  Administration 
regulations  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

ADEQUACY     OP     IS-FECTIVE     INCOME     FOB     TOTAL 
OBLIGATIONS — MORTGAGE  CBSaJIT   ANALYSIS 

71954.1  The  purpose  of  analysis  of  the 
feature  Is  to  determine  whether  the  mort- 
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gagor  will  have  sufRcLent  Income  to  meet 
all  his  obligations.  Including  housing  ex- 
pense, without  materially  impairing  the  fam- 
ily living  standards  The  analysis  will  also 
Involve  estimating  the  risk  due  to  the  degree 
of  .>dcquacy  of  his  effective  income  for  those 
obligations  The  mortgagor's  total  obliga- 
tions are  considered  becfiM.se  it  cannot  be 
assnnied  tb'^t  any  <jf  his  obligatiDns,  includ- 
ing the  prospective  monthly  liousing  ex- 
pense, will  be  given  preferential  treatment 
in  the  allocation  of  his  Income  If  a  mort- 
gagor's Income  proves  to  be  insufficient  to 
meet  all  of  his  obligations,  action  in  the  form 
of  a  suit,  or  complaint  to  his  employer  by 
creditors,  places  all  obligations  m  Jeopardy. 
The  result  also  might  be  loss  of  employment. 
1  hereby  Jeopardizing  the  mortgagor's  entire 
income 

71954  2  .Analysis  of  this  feature  Includes 
con.slderaTion  of  the  three  elements,  rela- 
tion of  prospective  monthly  housir.g  expanse 
to  net  effective  income,  relation  of  prospec- 
tive to  previous  housing  expense,  and  rela- 
tion of  total  obligations  to  net  effective  in- 
come 

71955  1  Relation  of  pr(}spectlve  monthly 
housing  expense  to  net  effective  Income  One 
of  the  principal  problems  in  mortgage  credit 
;in;;!vsls  Is  to  determine  whether  a  mortgage 
obligation  will  be  within  the  mortgagor's 
financial  ability  to  pay  The  rules  of  thumb, 
monthly  mortgage  payment  should  not  ex- 
ceed 25  percent  of  a  mortgagor's  income 
and  value  of  the  property  should  not  exceed 
2' 2  times  the  mortgagors  annua:  income 
h.ave  been  demonstrated  to  be  unreliable  a.^ 
criteria,  and  in  fact,  unsntmd  in  principle 
Specific  maximum  ratio<;  lor  all  mortgagors 
are  not  practicable  becau.>-e  of  variations  in 
local  conditions,  living  standards,  different 
family  housing  needs,  and  other  conditions 
affecting  abillt)'  to  pay 

71955  2  A  genera!  principle  to  be  followed 
is  that  the  relationship  of  a  mortgagors 
prospective  housing  expense  to  net  effective 
income  should  be  kept  within  limits  fovind 
to  be  favorable  through  exi)erience  In  mort- 
gage lending  Application  of  this  principle 
requires  reliable  data  witli  respect  to  ranges 
of  housing  expenses  paid  by  mortgagors  of 
different  Income  groups  The  type  of  data 
applicable  to  the  problem  Is  Illustrated  by 
chart  US. -3  (not  printed  In  RrroRn)  and 
table  UA    100-12.      ( Revl.sed  :^-17-61   i 

71955  3  Chart  U  S  3  shows  relationships 
of  dollar  amoimts  of  housing  expenses  for 
single-family  dwellings  to  amounts  of  mort- 
gagor's net  effective  income  (Revised  March 
17,  1961.) 

Table    UA-IOO-12 — Percentage    of    increased 
liouxing  expense  for  purchaseT.-^  of  2-family 
versus  single-family  dwellings  for  specific 
net  effective  monthly  income 
lln  iM>rwntl 
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71955.4     Thl.'i  chart  was  designed  as  a  result 
of   continuous   studies   of   housing  expense- 


Income  relationships  for  PHA  insuring  office 
jurisdictions.  It  Is  based  on  a  national 
average  of  data  compiled  for  all  FHA  Juris- 
dictions. This  national  chart  is  placed  in 
the  Underwriting  Manual  for  Informative 
purjKDses  and  to  Illustrate  the  use  of  local 
charts  in  the  various  underwriting  Jurisdic- 
tions in  which  they  are  applicable.  Charts, 
reflecting  local  characteristics  with  respect 
to  housing  preferences  and  requirements, 
utility  and  heating  costs,  maintenance,  con- 
sumer spending  habits,  economic  develop- 
ment, social  structure  and  the  like,  have 
been  compiled  for  each  insuring  office  Juris- 
diction The  charts  reflect  the  spread  of 
housing  expenditures  by  Income  groups  over 
a  period  of  several  recent  years  and  were 
subjected  to  statistical  treatment  to  a.ssure 
reasonable  representation.  They  are  fre- 
quently and  periodically  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  continuing  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
experience  and  other  data  rellecting  con- 
sumer spending  patterns. 

7!i*55  5  The  fallacy  of  arbitrarily  estab- 
lishing a  fixed  ratio  as  an  upper  limit  in 
mortgage  credit  analysis  or  of  using  the  rule 
of  thumb  which  permits  a  monthly  mortgage 
payment  amounting  to  25  percent  ol  the 
borrowers  Income  is  demonstrated  by  the 
U  S  chart  The  chart  indicates  that  the 
percentage  of  Income  allocated  to  housing 
expense  is  not  constant  but  declines  as  in- 
comes rise  It  does  not  necessa;-lly  Indicate 
the  upper  limits  that  borrowers  in  the 
various  income  groups  could  pay  for  hous- 
ing but  it  does  indicate  the  maximums  they 
are  typically  paying.  As  income  Increases 
higher  living  standards  and  other  financial 
obligations  may  demand  a  large;-  proportion 
ol  the  family  budget.  It  is  also  evident, 
that,  while  a  mortgage  payment  amounting 
to  25  percent  of  the  mortgagor's  income 
might  be  a  burdensome  housing  expense  for 
the  higher  income  groups,  it  could  be  t(X) 
conservati%e  even  if  burdensome  for  the 
lower  Income  groups  who  do  not  have  so 
wide  a  market  selection. 

71955.6  Table  UA-100-12  shews  the  per- 
centage by  which  housing  expease  in  cases 
involving  two-family  dwelling.'!  has  been 
found  through  experience  to  exceed  housing 
ex5>ense  in  cases  involving  single-family 
dwellings  for  the  monthly  incomes  listed 
These  percentages  therefore  shculd  be  used 
to  adjust  the  curves  on  local  Jurisdictional 
charts  covering  single-family  p;-operties  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  guides  to  Judg- 
ment and  ratines  in  cases  involving  two- 
family  dwellings.  It  will  be  noted  that  while 
the  housing  expense  paid  by  owners  of  two- 
family  dwellings  was  substar  tlally  more 
than  the  housing  expense  paid  by  owners  of 
slnple-fam.ily  dwellings,  the  increase  was 
substantially  less  than  the  av?rage  rental 
for  one  apartment. 

71956  7  It  is  well  known  that  two-family 
dwellings  are  often  sold  on  the  basis  of  the 
a'-,=;umption  that  the  purchaser  reed  be  con- 
cerned only  with  his  ability  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  net  monthly  expense  after 
deducting  the  rental  of  one  apartment  from 
the  total  monthly  expense.  It  is  sometimes 
assumed,  for  example,  that  if  a  mortgiagor 
having  an  income  of  $200  per  month  can 
afford  to  pay  a  monthly  hous:ng  expense 
of  $70  for  a  single-family  dwelling,  he  could 
then  afford  to  pay  a  total  monthly  housing 
expense  of  $120  for  a  two-family  dwelling 
which  brings  in  a  rental  of  $50  from  one 
apartment.  This  extreme  assumption,  of 
course,  is  fallacious  because  such  a  pur- 
chaser would  be  taking  a  serious  risk  by  not 
allowing  for  the  possible  effect  Df  vacancies 
and  collection  losses  upon  his  paying  ability. 
Tliese  losses,  when  they  occtir.  ff\\\  tend  to 
be  concentrated  over  a  period  of  several 
months.  For  this  reason,  the  prudent  pur- 
chaser of  a  two-family  dwelling  will  try  to 
limit  the  total  housing  expense  to  an  amount 
that  he  will  be  able  to  meet  for  a  period  of 


at  least  3  to  6  months  in  the  event  the  in- 
come from  the  one  apartment  ceases. 

71956  1  Use  of  charte  in  rating  of  risk: 
When  iLsing  these  charts  as  guides  to  Judg- 
ment in  mortgage  credit  analysis,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  data,  as  well  as  the  limita- 
tions, should  be  borne  in  mind  The  large 
number  of  cases  upx)n  which  the  data  are 
based  l.ncludes  cases  representing  a  great 
variety  of  conditions  with  respect  to  other 
elements  affecting  ability  to  pay.  Condi- 
tions pertaining  to  a  mortgagor's  standards 
of  living,  housing  needs,  and  total  financial 
obligations  are  not  disclosed  by  the  charts 
It  Is  reasi.Jii.ible  to  expect  that  favorable  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  these  elements  affect- 
ing ability  to  pay  would  be  considerations 
which  permitted  some  mortgagors  to  allo- 
cate relatively  high  proportions  of  their  in- 
comes for  housing  expense,  while  in  other 
cases  unfavorable  conditions  with  respect  to 
these  elements  would  tend  to  limit  the  hous- 
ing expense  to  relatively  low  proportions  of 
income 

71956  2  Although  the  information  given 
by  the  charts  cannot  be  used  as  final  cri- 
teria, they  are  a  starting  point  in  a  logical 
analysis  of  a  mortgagor's  ability  to  pay  In 
a  case  under  analysis  it  is  poeslble  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  position  of  the  prospec- 
tive monthly  housing  expense  in  comparison 
with  the  range  in  housing  expense  for  the 
same  income  group  in  a  large  number  of 
committed  cases. 

•  •  •  •  • 

71955  7-71956.2  Underwriting,  home  mort- 
gages .  While  a  tentative  estimate  of  the 
risk  may  be  made  in  this  manner,  final 
determination  of  the  risk  and  the  correct 
columnar  rating  can  be  made  only  after 
analysis  of  other  elements  affecting  the 
mortgagor's  ability  to  pay.  In  cases  involv- 
ing acceptable  secondary  financing  by  elderly 
mort.gagors  such  financing  may  create  an 
additional  burden  with  respect  to  the  mort- 
gagor's ability  to  pay.  It  is  particularly 
Important  that  the  cash  Investments  of 
mortgagors  in  this  category  are  not  placed 
in  Jeopardy  because  of  overextensions  of 
mortgagors  ability  to  pay.  The  Mortgage 
Credit  Examiner  should  carefully  analyze 
such  cases  with  respect  to  effective  Income. 
duration  of  income,  employment  and  income 
stability  when  rating  the  sixth  feature. 

719563  It  is  important  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  all  deviations  above  the  indicated 
top  range  of  housing  expense  be  recognized 
Generally  it  may  be  assumed  that  deviations 
are  of  progressively  less  significance  as  In- 
comes Increase.  This  is  for  the  reason  that 
borrowers  in  the  upper  Incomes  usually  have 
a  margin  of  safety  in  such  incomes.  This 
will  possibly  enable  them  to  allot  portions 
of  their  Incomes  to  housing  that  may  be 
somewhat  above  the  maximums  typically 
paid  in  their  Income  group  without  material 
effect  on  the  mortgage  insurance  risk  of  the 
transaction.  In  analyzing  borrowers  earn- 
ing the  lower  incomes  any  deviation  above 
the  indicated  top  range  of  housing  expense 
is  significant.  Borrowers  iia  the  low  incomes 
usually  must  spend  most  of  their  earnings 
to  meet  their  minimal  economic  needs- 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  such  borrowers  can 
exceed  the  typical  maximum  amounts  being 
paid  for  housing  without  adversely  affecting 
amounts  available  for  other  necessities  In 
arriving  at  the  tentative  estimate  of  risk  it 
is  therefore  important  that  full  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  expenditure  character- 
istics attributable  to  the  particular  income 
group.     (Revised  March  17.  1961.1 

719564  In  general,  transactions  in  which 
the  prospective  housing  expense  falls  sig- 
nificantly above  curve  E  should  be  recom- 
mended for  rejection  unless  other  favorable 
risk  factors  are  present  that  tend  to  decrease 
risk  to  a  point  of  acceptability.  In  the  lower 
income  groups  any  deviation  above  curve  E 
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IB  Blgnlflcant  while  for  the  middle  Income 
groups  slight  deviations  may  not  be.  For 
thoee  In  the  upper  Income  groups  th*  sig- 
nificance of  housing  expense  falling  above 
line  E  diminishes  as  incomes  rise.  Examples 
of  favorable  compensating  risk  factors  are 
as  follows: 

(a)  A  favorable  relationship  between  pre- 
vious and  prospective  housing  expense  to- 
gether with  a  satisfactory  credit  record. 

(b)  Although  previous  hoxoslng  expense 
Is  lower  the  borrower  hns  demonstrated  his 
ability    to    accvmaulate    equivalent    reserves. 

(c)  Substantial  reserves  for  contingencies. 

(d)  The  term  of  the  mortgage  is  less  than 
the  maximum  term  permissible.  This  will 
constitute  a  compensating  factor  only  when 
financing  is  readily  available  on  the  longer 
term  and  the  housing  expense  In  connection 
with  the  larger  term  loan  Is  in  acceptable 
relationship   to  the  borrower's   Income. 

(e)  Incorlie  of  a  temporary  nature  which, 
while  not  considered  effective,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  available  to  meet  short  term  non- 
recxirrlng   charges. 

(f)  The  borrower  receives  benefits  not  re- 
flected in  effective  income  but  directly  affect- 
ing his  ability  to  pay.  (For  example:  Some 
companies  provide  automobiles  available  for 
the  employee's  personal  use;  members  of  the 
military  receive  medical  and  dental  care, 
clothing,  etc.)      (Revised  March  17.  1961.) 

71956.5  After  complete  analysis,  the 
tentative  rating,  as  determined  by  compar- 
ing the  prospective  monthly  housing  ex- 
pense with  the  data  on  the  chart,  is  modified 
to  reflect  any  increase  or  decrease  of  risk 
introduced  by  the  additional  risk  considera- 
tions. For  Instance,  if  the  prospective 
monthly  housing  expense  Indicates  a  tenta- 
tive one-column  rating,  and  analysis  of  the 
other  elements  reveals  conditions  which 
Increase  mortgage  risk,  such  as  an  unfavor- 
able relationship  between  the  mortgagor's 
prospective  monthly  housing  expense  and 
previous  housing  expense,  or  the  existence 
of  other  obligations  which  are  high  in  com- 
parison with  the  obligations  of  mortgagors  in 
the  same  Income  group,  a  reject  rating  would 
be  warranted  as  the  final  conclusion.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  prospective  monthly 
housing  expense  indicates  a  tentative  reject 
rating,  and  analysis  of  other  elements  show 
conditions  which  decrease  risk,  a  one-column 
rating  of  the  feature  may  be  warranted, 
provided  the  deviation  from  the  top  of  the 
range  of  housing  expense  is  not  too  great. 

71956.6  Modification  of  mortgage 
amounts:  When  complete  analysis  of  this 
risk  feature  produces  a  reject  rating,  the 
transaction  should  be  examined  to  deter- 
mine if  a  mortgage  of  a  lesser  amount  could 
be  recommended.  A  recommendation  of  this 
nature  will  be  warranted  only  when  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  borrower  has  the  financial 
ability  to  close  the  transaction  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  on  the  basis  of  the  lesser 
mortgage  loan.  Under  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstances a  rejection  should  be  recom- 
mended without  counterproposal.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  reduction  In  mortgage  amount 
of  less  than  $1,000  can  be  justified  in  this 
action.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  reduc- 
tions of  less  than  $1,000  usually  produce 
differences  in  housing  expense  of  less  than 
$5  and  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  these 
fine  gradations  In  ability  to  pay.  For  this 
same  reason,  reductions  In  excess  of  $1,000 
can  ordinarily  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
$5C0  multiple  based  on  the  mortgage  applied 
for, 

71957.1  Relation  of  prospective  to  previ- 
ous housing  expense:  If  a  mortgagor  has 
been  able  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  credit 
record  while  paying  out  of  comparable  in- 
come housing  expense  approximately  equal 
to  the  prospective  monthly  housing  expense 
In  the  case  under  analysis,  the  risk  will  not 
be  affected.  However,  if,  In  addition  to  paying 
the  .same  amount  of  housing  expense,  he  was 
able  to  accumulate  some  reserves,  or  his  ef- 
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fectlve  Income  has  Increased;  or  IX  the  pro- 
spective housing  expense  is  substantially  less 
than  that  which  the  mortgage*  has  been  ac- 
customed to  paying  out  of  an  Income  com- 
parable to  the  estimated  effective  income,  a 
decrease  in  risk  would  be  Indicated.  If  » 
mortgagor  has  been  able  to  barely  meet  his 
obligations  out  of  Income  and  has  been  un- 
able to  accumulate  reserves  and  the  proposed 
mortgage  transaction  Involves  pro.^pectlve 
monthly  housing  expense  substantially  in 
excess  of  the  amount  which  he  has  been 
paying  In  the  past,  the  risk  will  be  in- 
creased. A  substantial  increase  In  housing 
expense  without  a  proportionate  Increase  In 
a  mortgagor'^  effective  Income  usually  re- 
quires a  downward  adjustment  In  his  other 
living  expenses,  which  In  most  Instances  Is 
difficult  for  a  mortgagor  to  make. 

71957.2  The  significance  of  a  comparison 
of  a  mortgagor's  prospective  housing  ex- 
pense with  his  previous  housinp  expense 
can  he  determined  only  after  considering 
(a)  the  mortgagor's  past  paying  rPC'>rd,  (bi 
evidence  of  previous  savmg,  if  any.  out  of 
income,  (c)  changes  that  have  recently  oc- 
curred In  the  mortgagor's  effective  income, 
(d)  changes  that  have  recently  occurred  in 
the  amount  of  other  obligations  of  the  mort- 
gagor, and  (e)  the  effect  of  any  increase  or 
decrease  In  housing  expense  on  the  amount 
of  effective  Income  remaining  for  (  ther  ob- 
ligations and  living  expenses  of  the  family. 

71957  3  In  Instances  where  a  mortc^a^or 
has  not  been  accustomed  to  paying  for  hous- 
ing or  has  been  paying  an  abnormally  low 
amount  due  to  living  with  relatives,  renting 
a  room,  or  under  conditions  other  than  hav- 
ing an  established  home,  the  above  compari- 
sons of  prospective  to  previous  hotLing  ex- 
pense will  be  of  little  signiflcrmce.  Analysis 
of  other  elements  under  this  feature  will 
then  form  the  principal  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  risk. 

71958.1  Relation  of  total  f.taltgatlons  to 
net  effective  Income:  Mort?ai?ors  having  the 
same  net  effective  Income  and  the  same 
amounts  of  housing  expen.=e  may  have  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  total  obligations  which 
will  effect  their  financial  capacity  The  total 
obligations  of  a  mortea^or  incUide.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  prospective  month;;;  housing  ex- 
pense, other  recurring  charees  such  as  State 
Income  taxes,  retirement  deductions,  premi- 
ums on  life  Insurance,  and  pavmcnts  on 
loans  and  accounts.  In  some  ca."^ps  analysis 
of  the  previous  two  elements  may  Indicate 
favorable  relationships,  but  the  burden  of 
total  obligations  of  the  m''rtga.ror  may  serl- 
ou.'.ly  affect  his  ability  to  pay. 

71958.2  When  a  mortgagor's  obligations 
other  than  housing  expense  are  low  a!id  are 
expected  to  remain  low  In  comparison  with 
the  amounts  typically  paid  by  mortgagors  in 
the  same  Income  grou;-).  It  Is  reasonable  tii 
conclude  that  he  will  be  able  to  allocate  a 
larsjer  portion  of  his  Income  f^r  housinft  ex- 
pense and  mortga-re  risk  will  be  decreased. 
If  his  other  obligations  are  high  in  compari- 
son with  the  amounts  typically  paid  by 
mortgagors  In  the  same  Income  group,  risk 
win  be  Increased. 

71958.3  A  significant  guide  to  the  deter- 
mination or  risk  under  this  element  is  to 
consider  the  adequacy  of  the  amount  which 
will  remain  available  out  of  net  effective 
income  for  the  mortcagnr's  living  expenses 
While  credit  investieutions  of  mortgagors 
cannot  be  expected  to  extend  to  the  type  of 
personal  investigation  that  would  be  nec- 
essary to  accurately  determine  amounts 
needed  for  living  extvense.e,  there  are  itenis 
of  information  from  which  conclusions  may 
be  inferred.  The  mortgagor's  recent  monthly 
rate  of  total  earnings  less  the  monthly 
amount  previously  paid  for  housing  expense 
and  other  recurring  charges  will  indicate  the 
monthly  amount  which  previously  remained 
for  living  expenses  and  savings.  This  infor- 
mation, together  with  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  total  savings  which  the  mortgagor 


has  accumulated,  frequently  wUl  provide  a 
clue  as  to  a  mortgagor's  approximate  level  of 
living  expenses.  Other  pertinent  information 
is  the  number  and  ages  of  members  of  the 
mortgagor's  family,  recent  changes  in  size  of 
the  family,  and  a  comparison  of  the  mort- 
gagor's effective  income  and  value  of  his 
property  with  the  family  Incomes  and  prop- 
erty values  Indicated  on  the  valuation  re- 
p«.>rt  to  be  typical  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
latter  comparison  will  sometimes  indicate 
whether  there  is  a  probability  of  an  increase 
in  the  mortga;ior's  llvlnc;  ex{>enEes  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  to  adopt  the  higher  liv- 
uic  standards  of  neighbors  having  greater 
.'Cfioiints  of  income. 

71958,4  The  fact  that  wife's  income  may 
be  excluded  from  the  estimate  of  net  effec- 
tive Income  does  not  mean  that  It  must  be 
totally  disregarded  in  Mortgage  Credit 
Analysis.  When  the  wife  is  employed,  al- 
though It  may  not  be  re.asonable  to  predict 
that  her  employment  will  continue  during 
the  early  period  of  mortgage  risk.  It  is  prob- 
able that  she  will  continue  working  until 
current  obligations  of  a  nonrecurring  nature 
have  been  paid.  This  fact  should  \x  taken 
Into  consideration  In  determining  the  ade- 
qu:icy  of  net  effective  income  in  relation  to 
total  obligations. 

71958.5     When    a    mortgagor's    statement 
.chows  that  he  owns  mortgaged  real  estate  in 
addition  to  the  property  involved  in  the  case 
under  analysis,  a  determination  is  made  as  to 
whether   the   total   of   the   mortgage   obliga- 
tions is  within  the   mortgagor's   reasonable 
ability  to  pay.    It  is  not  valid  to  disregard  the 
other  mortgage  obligations  on  the  assump- 
tion  that  the   net   income   from  other  real 
estate  owned  by  the  mortgagor  will  always 
he  Bufflcient  to  cover  the  debt  service,  or  on 
the  assumption  that  the  mortgagor  will  »ac- 
riiice  his  ownership  of  the  other  real  estate 
in  the  event  the  net  Income,  at  any  time, 
fhould  decline  to  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quired to  cover  the  debt  service.    Therefore, 
an   Important  consideration   Is  whether  the 
mortgagors    effective    Income    from   sources 
other  than  his  real  estate  provides  sufficient 
reserve  financial  capacity  to  carry  the  obliga- 
tions   in    connection    with    all    of    his    real 
estate  during  periods  in  which  there  may  be 
v.icancles,  collection  losses,  declines  in  the 
rentals  obtainable,  or  increases  in  operating 
expenses.    The  degree  of  reserve  financial  ca- 
pacity needed  will  vary,  depending  upon  the 
ratio  of  the  debt  service  to  the  net  Income 
from  the  real  estate.    As  the  margin  between 
the  net  income  and  the  debt  service  Increases. 
the  degree  of  risk  will  decrease. 

719586  When  the  proposed  mortgagor  Is 
a  corporation,  partnership  operating  under 
a  trade  name,  or  an  Individual  operative- 
builder,  the  first  two  feature  elements,  rela- 
tion of  prospective  monthly  housing  expense 
to  net  effective  income  and  relation  of 
prospective  to  previous  housing  expense. 
obviously  do  not  apply,  and  the  rating  of  the 
feature  is  based  entirely  upon  analysis  of  the 
relation  of  total  obligations  to  net  effec- 
tive Income.  A  determination  Is  made 
throutih  analysis  of  the  operating  statement 
and  balance  sheet  of  the  business,  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  net  effective  Income  to  liquidate 
all  existing  and  proposed  obligations.  In 
ca.ses  Involving  slncle-family  dwelling  prop- 
erties to  be  built  for  sale,  acceptance  of  the 
risk  Is  premised  upon  the  expectation  that 
all  or  most  all  of  the  cases,  when  closed  for 
Insurance,  will  have  acceptable  owner-oc- 
cupant mortgagors.  In  these  ca.ses,  there- 
fore, the  rating  of  the  feature  will  reflect  the 
probable  degree  of  success  which  the  opera- 
tive-builder will  have  in  marketing  the  prop- 
erties to  purchasers  who  will  qualify  as 
mortgagors,  and  his  ability  to  meet  all  finan- 
cial obligations  until  the  properties  are  so 
marketed. 
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71958.7  Adeciuacy  of  ret  effective  Income 
for  total  obligations — three-  and  four-fam- 
ily dwellings.  It  Is  Important  that  the  in- 
vestment aspect,  of  the  transaction  be  recog- 
nized In  analyzing  adequacy  of  Income  In 
transactions  Involving  three  and  fmir  units. 
This  will  preclude  use  of  the  housing  ex- 
pense chart  which  represents  Income  and 
expense  data  for  transactions  Involving  sin- 
gle family  properties  only.  The  basic  con- 
sideration in  investment  type  transactions 
will  be  in  a  determination  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  Income  from  the  property  to  support 
the  debt  service  ai^d  all  operating  expenses. 
A  significant  g.ilde  for  making  this  determi- 
nation v.-ill  be  the  ratio  of  debt  service  to 
net  income  The  borrowers'  reserves  and 
occupational  Income  are  considered  from  the 
standiHjlnt  of  their  ability  to  support  the 
mort2age  for  relatively  short  periods  when^ 
property  Income  Is  curtailed  due  to  vacant 
and/or  collection  losses  beyond  the  allow- 
ances therefor. 

DETFRMINATION       OF       NUMERICAL      RATINGS     OF 
BISK 

71959  When  the  X  marks  have  been  re- 
corded for  all  of  the  featiues  on  the  rating 
of  mortgagor  fr^'ld.  the  indicated  weights  are 
copied  In  the  rating  column  at  the  right. 
The  sum  of  the  weights  In  the  rating  column 
is  entered  in  the  space  at  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  grid  and  becomes  the 
rating  of  mortgagor.  U  an  X  Ls  marked 
in  the  reject  column  opixjsite  any  feature, 
the  word  "reject  "  Is  written  In  the  rating 
column  at  the  right.  If  any  feature  is  as- 
cribed a  reject  rating,  or  If  the  rating  of 
mortgagor  is  less  than  50.  the  word  "reject" 
is  wTltten  In  the  space  at  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  as  the  rating  of  mortgagor.  A 
reject  rating  necessitates  a  recommendation 
for  rejection  of  tiie  application  for  mortgage 
insurance. 

JVDGMENT    IN    RATING 

71960  When  all  entries  In  the  rating  of 
mortgagor  grid  have  been  completed,  the 
mortgage  credit  exam.lner  compares  the 
calculated  rating  with  his  overall  opinion 
of  the  mortgage  credit  risk,  formulated  dur- 
ing his  analysis  of  the  conditions  affecting 
the  features.  If  the  rating  is  not  in  accord 
with  that  opinion,  the  grid  rating  as  well 
as  the  overall  opinion  are  subject  to  review, 
so  that  one  or  both  may  be  modified  to  reflect 
the  examiner's  final  judgment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  it  is  clearly 
in  conformity  with  what  is  sought  to  be 
done  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  involves,  fun- 
damentally, a  very  limited  accumulation 
of  equity  in  a  property  which  carries  a 
very  long-term  mortgage  commitment — 
40  years.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama if  he  knows  of  any  securities  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  for  which  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  is 
pledged,  which  have  a  term  as  long  as 
40  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  I  cannot  say 
that  I  do. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  debentures  or  types  of 
bonds  which  are  issued  for  development 
co.sts  by  such  blue  ribbon  corporations 
as  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  or  the  electric  utilities  or  other  types 
of  flr.st-cla.ss  busine.$s  operations  for  a 
duration  of  as  long  as  40  years? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  qualified  to  answer  the  question. 
Offhand,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Neither  do  I,  and 
I  do  not  believe  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate  does,  unless  it  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]. 


If  40 -year  financing  would  attract 
money;  if  financiers  thought  it  was 
p;ood  to  invest  in  40-year  term  securities; 
if  there  was  a  potential  mar  set  for  40- 
year  money:  then  certainly  the  U.S. 
Grovernment.  the  American  Telephone  <i 
Telegraph  Co.,  and  the  giant  utilities 
companies,  would  avail  themselves  of 
such  a  market,  because  there  are  times 
in  the  economic  cycle  wher.  mortgage 
rates  or  money  rates  are  low,  and  busi- 
ness entities  would  like  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them. 

In  this  instance  it  is  prop>csed  to  pro- 
vide a^rt  of  hybrid  mortgage  which 
will.Jpve  a  term  longer  than  any  secu- 
know  of,  or  longer  tha:.i  any  other 
S^Tpe  of  financing.  Behind  it  we  are  sub- 
stituting a  $13,500  house,  fDr  which  a 
purchaser  would  find,  according  to  a 
table  which  was  printed  in  the  Record 
the  other  day,  he  had  onls  a  $400  or 
$500  equity  after  the  first  20  jears.  That 
is  not  enough  to  wallpaper  the  house  or 
paint  the  outside  of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  contrasted  or  compared 
this  propo.^al  with  securities  of  different 
kinds.  I  cannot  answer  as  "o  that,  but 
I  know  that  Congress,  including  the 
Senate  and  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  has  pa.ssed 
other  40-year  mortgage  proi  rams. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  For  special  pur- 
poses and  in  special  instances. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Half  a  dozen  of 
them  are  on  the  books. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  for  special 
purF>oses  and  in  special  instances. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Section  207.  which 
is  the  old  standby  FHA  rental  housing 
program,  provides  for  39  years  and  33 
days.  I  do  not  know  why  tlie  odd  num- 
ber of  days  was  provided,  but  that  is 
the  way  it  works  out. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  those  pro- 
grams are  not  generally  for  frame  con- 
struction, individual  standing  houses. 
Tliey  are  the  more  institutional  type  of 
apartment  house  construction. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  could  be  ei- 
ther. 

Mr.  MONTIONEY.  I  doubt  seriously 
if  loans  to  con.struct  frame  nou.ses  under 
35-year  mortgages  would  l)e  permitted 
under  section  207. 

The  Senator  from  Alabana  is  asking 
us  to  begin  a  new  process,  v  hich  I  think 
is  a  wild  experiment.  Tlie  Senator  says 
there  is  no  limit  on  this  program;  there 
is  no  definite  number  of  nouses  to  be 
authorized,  other  than  under  the  gen- 
eral FHA  authority.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion which  prescribes  the  quantity  of  no- 
downpayment,  or  almost  no-downpay- 
ment,  mortgages  for  40  yeais. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  will  move  to  re- 
commit the  conference  reix)rt  and  will 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vot?  on  the  mo- 
tion to  send  the  report  back  for  further 
conference.  If  he  makes  t  lat  motion,  I 
intend  to  vote  to  send  the  report  back 
to  conference  on  the  basis  that  the  con- 
ferees have  brought  back  to  us  the  worst 
in  both  bills  instead  of  the  best  in  both 
bills  as  they  passed  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  intend  to  support  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Connectii:ut  to  recom- 
mit the  report  for  f lurther  conference. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  permit  me  to 
address  a  question  to  him?  I  have  not 
been  able  to  attend  throughout  the  de- 
bate, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
subject  has  been  covered. 

I  have  been  concerned  to  hear  that  the 
conventional  FHA  mortgages  have  been 
upped  from  30  years"  duration  to  35  yeais 
by  the  conference  report.  Am  I  correctly 
informed? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  House  raised  the  term  to  40  years; 
the  conference  settled  for  35  years. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  that  a  conect  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  necessarily 
the  conventional  mortgages.  It  is  the 
regular  section  203  FHA  insured  mort- 
gages. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  the  purpose  of 
clarity  in  the  Record,  just  what  aie  sec- 
tion 203  mortgages? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Section  203  pro- 
vides for  sales  housing  under  the  FHA 
program.    It  is  individual  housing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  not  that  conven- 
tional housing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  conventional 
housing,  but  there  is  another  term — con- 
ventional mortgages.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  understood  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  say  "conven- 
tional mortgages." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  speak  of  the  FHA 
conventional  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
What  is  called  the  FHA  conventional 
program  is  section  203  housing.  The 
House  increased  the  term  of  mortgages 
for  that  type  of  housing  to  40  years.  As 
I  have  stated,  there  was  not  a  word  of 
opposition  raised  to  that  proposal  in  the 
Hou.se;  but  in  conference  we  insisted 
that  the  two  programs  be  the  same. 
We  managed  to  reduce  the  term  of  mort- 
gages to  35  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  means  it  is  now  proposed  in  the 
conference  report  to  change  drastically 
the  FHA  program  which  has  proved, 
in  the  main,  to  be  so  helpful  and  sound 
throughout  the  years.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  it  has  been 
helpful  and  sound :  and  I  think  this  is 
sound. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I>oes  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  think  it  is  sound  to 
change  it  to  35  years? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  did  not  change 
it  here  in  the  Senate.  But  I  think  hous- 
ing has  proved  itself  in  this  country,  and 
I  think  home  mortgages  have  proved 
themselves;  I  think  they  are  about  as 
good  security  as  any  we  have. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
think  there  is  any  realistic  reason  sup- 
porting or  justifying  the  change  from 
30  years  to  35  years  as  to  this  conven- 
tional FHA  program,  other  than  the 
necessity  of  getting  together  with  the 
other  body  in  regard  to  such  a  program? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  Senate  we 
have  never  taken  such  action;  we  have 
held  the  term  to  30  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cannot  help  but  ex- 
press the  hoi>e  that  this  conference  re- 
port will  be  returned  to  conference,  and 
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that  the  conventional  FHA  prosram. 
I'nder  which  millions  of  homes  have  been 
built  and  under  which  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  now  proceeding  to  pay  for  their 
homes,  will  be  continued,  because  it  has 
proven  to  be  very  helpful. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  go  into  this  un- 
sound financing  plan— which  is  what  I 

*  thmk  it  would  be— would  be  most  un- 
wise, whereas  the  other  program  has 
proven  itself  through  many  years  of 
operation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  realizes  that  35  years 
will  be  the  maximum.  The  lender  can 
make  his  loan  on  the  terms  he  prefers. 
But  the  FHA  will  not  have  to  insure  the 
loan  if  it  is  made  for  more  than  35 
years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  But  mortgages  were 
insured  before  under  the  30 -year  maxi- 
mum. On  the  other  hand,  under  this 
conference  report,  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  to  35  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  if  I  wish  to 
buy  an  FHA  house,  and  if  I  go  to  my 
banker  or  my  insurance  company  lender, 
he  can  say  to  me,  "I  will  not  make  the 
loan  for  a  period  of  35  years;  ray  max- 
imum is  25  years."  Under  this  program 
he  will  not  have  to  chance  the  maximiam 
he  prefers,  and  the  FHA  cannot  change 

it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  I  am  not  willing 
to  leave  to  the  bankers  the  decision  as  to 
whether  to  enforce  the  sound  program 
for  which  our  committee  has  stood,  and 
which  our  committee  had  not  dreamed  of 
changing,  until  this  conference  report 
was  prepared.  I  think  the  Senate  has 
some  responsibility  for  insisting  upon 
soundness. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  think  it  is  sound. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  demonstrated  his  belirf 

•  that  the  30-year  program  was  sound,  or 
else  he  would  not  have  reported  the  pro- 
visions for  it  year  after  year — including 
this  year,  in  connection  v.uth  the  financ- 
ing of  the  loans  to  which  I  have  referred 
as  the  conventional  FHA  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  that 
when  the  FHA  was  begun,  its  program 
was  a  20-year  program.  A  few  years 
later  it  was  changed  to  25  years.  I  le- 
member  when,  therf  after,  it  was 
changed  from  25  years  to  30  years.  The 
»  same  arguments  were  made  atrainst  that 
'  change,  then.  But  it  did  not  prove  to 
be  as  bad  as  was  predicted.  It  has  been 
a  most  successful  program:  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  quality  of  the  housing  we 
have  today  and  the  doteiTnination  of 
families  to  purchase  houses  and  to  make 
homes  of  them  will  keep  the  program 
strong,  and  that  the  houses  will  be  good 
security.  In  fact,  I  think  they  have 
been  just  about  the  best  security  there 
has  been  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  who  certainly  is  well  entitled 
to  have,  and  is  well  entitled  to  express, 
an  intelligent  opinion  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in- 
stead of  having  seen  better  houses  con- 
structed as  we  have  gone  along,  we  have 
seen  a  great  many  shoddier  and  cheaper 
houses  constructed;  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  will  hold  up  as  well  or  will  continue 


to  supply  good  security  as  well  as  the 
houses  which  were  buiit  years  ago. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  tremendous  de- 
parture now  to  change  to  a  35-year  mort- 
gage program  from  normal  FHA  financ- 
and  I  am  certainly  veiy  sorry  that 
i)een  included  m  the 


m 

.such  a  program  has 

conference  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     The  Senator  from 
F''orida  nov.-  ha.s  the  floor. 

Ml.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Floiida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Rickey  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  also  a 
fact  that  if  we  are  searching  for  ways 
and  means  to  lower  the  cost  of  money 
and  the  rate  of  interest,  we  are  now 
aoing  m  exactly  the  wrong  direction — 
by  wenkrning  the  .<;ccurity  behind  the 
loans'  If  the  market  is  flooded  with 
35-year  or  40-year  mortgage  loans,  we 
shall  never  have  the  opportunity  I  had 
hoped  we  would  have  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  mortgage 
money  and  the  interest  charge  to  the 
occupants  of  the  mortgaged  houses — as 
would  occur  if  the  loans  were  made  for. 
let  tis  say.  25  year,=  . 

But  to  proceed  in  the  new  direction 
now  proposed  would  only  accelerate  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  mortgage  money,  be- 
cause of  the  floodinf:  of  the  market  with 
these  extraordinarily  long-term,  beyond- 
normal-length  mortgages — far  beyond 
the  normal  lenefh  of  time  for  which  the 
equity  behind  the  mortgages  is  con- 
sidered sound.     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  approve 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  I  answer  his  question  in  the 
affirmative. 

Tt  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  one 
v.ho  has  a  gilt-edaed  security  will  have 
a  lower  rate  of  interest:  but  if  the  secu- 
rity is  not  so  safe,  of  course  the  interest 
rate  will  be  higher.  There  simply  can- 
not be  any  arcument  about  that:  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
bringing  out  that  point. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  well  stated — and  it  has  been 
true  since  the  beginning  of  time — that 
the  better  the  security,  the  lower  the  in- 
terest rate;  the  more  speculative  the 
loan,  the  higher  the  interest  rate. 

But  now  it  is  proposed  that  we  em- 
bark on  a  program  of  having  a  specu- 
lative equity  behind  a  35-  or  a  40-year 
mort^a'^re.  In  that  event,  what  once 
was  a  practical,  conservative,  and  profit- 
able housing  operation,  which  provided 
more  than  a  million  houses  a  year  for 
the  people  of  America,  under  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  under  a  self- 
sustaining,  self-supporting  industry, 
would  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  cannot  speak  about 
what  has  happened  "since  the  beginning 
of  time";  but  during  my  lifespan  I  have 
seen  that  principle  in  operation,  and  I 
think  it  has  always  been  the  rule — 
namely,  that  the  sounder  the  security, 
the  cheaper  the  money  which  will  be 


loaned  against  the  security;  and  the 
weaker  the  security,  the  higher  the  in- 
terest rates  are  certain  to  be. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
stated  so  well  his  point  that  all  Senators, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  been 
striving  for  .some  years  to  bring  about 
conditions  whicli  will  result  in  a  lower 
interest  rate.  We  know  we  cannot 
legislate  a  lower  interest  rate;  but  we 
can,  by  means  of  the  conditions  we  pro- 
vide by  means  of  law.  I  believe,  have  a 
decided  eilect  on  the  interest  rates.  And 
one  of  tho.se  conditions  is  the  type  of  se- 
curity, uniler  the  legislation  we  pass, 
which  will  be  offered  to  those  w^ho  have 
money  to  lend.  The  stronuer  the  secu- 
rity and  the  sounder  the  security,  the 
lower  the  interest  rates  will  be. 

But  now  it  is  proposed  that  small 
houses,  costing  less  than  $15,000  a  year, 
can  be  built  under  this  pro- ram  with  35- 
ycar  mortgages— although  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
lumber  available  today  is  inferior.  For  ,^ 
instance,  m  my  part  of  the  country  we 
no  longer  get  any  sound,  longleaf  pine 
heart  lumber.  The  lumber  now  avail- 
able is  mostly  sappy;  and.  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  same  situation  exists  every- 
where else  in  the  country,  both  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  lumber  and  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  on  the  houses  and  the 
qualiiy  of  the  construction.  Everyone 
knows  that  today  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials and  the  quality  of  the  work  and 
the  construction  is  not  nearly  as  high  as 
it  used  to  be.  and  the  houses  will  not 
last  as  long. 

Furthermore,  under  the  provision  now 
1)1  opo.sec!— namely,  that  for  35-year 
mortgages  the  home  borrowers  would 
have  to  jiay  higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  speakin?,  of  course,  about  con- 
ventional FHA  loans.  But  earlier  in  the 
debate  it  was  brought  out  that  under 
the  title  I  program  there  could  be  a 
3-percent  downpayment — which  would 
not  give  a  higher  equity,  for  when 
the  3  percent  includes  the  closing  costs, 
that  means  that  the  purchaser  will  have 
an  equity  of  le.ss  than  $150  in  the  new- 
house :  and  if  it  were  found  by  the  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  that  the  purchaser 
could  not  meet  the  payments  required 
by  a  35-year  mortgage  on  a  house  of 
that  type,  he  could  have  a  40 -year 
mortgage. 

So  under  this  new  section  there  could 
be  almost  no  downpayment  on  a 
$35,000  house,  and  the  purchaser  could 
have  40  years  in  which  to  pay  for  it. 
This  is  another  reason  why  I  believe  the 
conference  report  should  be  returned  t' 
conference,  as  will  be  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate — in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  conference  comni.  tee 
thereafter  to  bring  us  a  sounder  and 
stronger  measure  than  the  one  we  now 
have  before  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  contribution. 

I  remember  clearly  the  inendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see, 
which  was  so  strongly  supported,  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  had 
as  his  associate  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa.    Under  that  amendment  it  was 
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insistently  required  that  a  substantial 
downpayment  be  made.  The  same  com- 
ments which  we  made  about  long  terras 
bringing  higher  interest  rates  apply  to  a 
small  equity.  The  smaller  the  equity 
and  the  longer  the  term,  the  higher  the 
interest  rates  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
shoddier  the  workmanship  which  we  will 
get. 

Mr.  ^ULLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  the  debate  on  the 
bill  during  the  first  go-round,  quite  a 
point  was  mac^e-rrf  the  fact  that,  under 
the  40-year  .tnortgage  provision,  there 
would  be  a  very  small  equity  at  the  end 
of  20  years.  I  do  not  recall  the  figure, 
but  I  believe  it  was  $300. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Between  $300  and 
$500,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  that  include  the 
downpayment^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  figure  was  ar- 
rived at  on  the  basis  of  the  depreciated 
value.  There  was  a  table  put  in  the 
Record  by  the  committee  itself,  calcu- 
lated by  the  Housing  CommLssioner, 
which  showed,  on  the  basis  of  normal 
depreciation,  what  the  equity  in  the 
house  would  be.  As  I  recall,  it  was  un- 
der $500  at  the  end  of  30  years,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly.  It  was 
very  diiicouraging  to  realize  that  there 
would  be  so  little  incentive  for  the  owner 
to  keep  the  house.  His  appliances  would 
all  be  in  the  house,  including  the  re- 
frigerator, the  electric  stove,  the  lin- 
oleum on  the  floor,  perhaps  carpeting 
and  other  installations.  They  would  all 
be  worn  out  at  the  end  of  20  years.  He 
would  be  better  ofT  to  call  the  Commis- 
sioner and  say.  "Come  get  your  house. 
I  will  get  a  new  one.  I  have  to  have  only 
about  $150  of  downpayment  for  the  new 
house." 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  he  did  that,  who 
would  pay  for  the  difTcrence? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Uncle  Sam  would 
pay  for  the  difference,  because  all  these 
mortgages  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  had  the  opportunity  to  recast 
his  figures  with  respect  to  a  35-year 
mortgage,  rather  than  a  40-year  mort- 
gage? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  No.  I  have  not,  be- 
cause under  the  terms  of  the  conference 
report,  if  the  buyer  cannot  meet  the 
l^ayments  in  35  years,  he  can  have  a  40- 
year  mortgage.  So  in.sofar  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  are  extending  the  mort- 
eage  period  to  40  years  for  middle-in- 
come families.  This  is  not  a  measure  to 
help  the  indigent  or  the  helpless;  it  is  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  people. 

Mr  MILLER.  Would  the  Senator  say, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  that  the  con- 
ference committee's  revision  of  the  mort- 
gage period  from  40  to  35  years,  with 
the  possibility  of  extending  the  period  to 
40  years,  is  not  going  to  make  much 
difference  so  far  as  the  equity  is  con- 
cerned and  so  far  as  the  persuasion  for 
the  owner  to  stay  in  the  house  is  con- 
cerned, instead  of  turning  it  over  to 
Uncle  Sam  to  pay  for  the  difference  on  a 
resale? 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  change  of  the 
mortgage  period  from  40  to  35  years 
would  make  hardly  any  difference  in  the 
equity.  The  best  the  Government  hopes 
for  now  on  50  percent  of  them  is  30  years, 
and  the  rest  35  yeais.  We  have  negated 
the  strength  of  the  mortgage  when  we 
raise  the  period  another  5  years.  Under 
the  normal  FHA  mortgage  period,  it  was 
30  years,  and  now,  by  action  of  the  con- 
ference, the  mortgage  period  becomes  35 
years. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
a  question,  if  I  may  have  his  attention, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  MILLER  Shortly,  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  raise  the  debt  ceiljng 
from  $293  to  $298  billion,  or  a  difference 
of  $5  billion. 

Looking  at  the  table  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  prepared,  of  which 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
a  copy,  I  note  that  the  difference  between 
the  amounts  asked  for  by  the  President 
and  the  amounts  det^ermined  by  the  con- 
ference committee  has  resulted  in  the 
conference  committee  coming  up  with 
an  amount  of  $1.6  billion  of  additional 
spending  under  the  proposed  legislation. 

My  question  is.  How  much  of  the  $5  bil- 
lion increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  limit  is 
attributable  to  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference committee  in  increasing  the  ex- 
penditures over  the  administration's  re- 
quest by  $1.6  billion?  Is  there  a  direct 
relationship? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  little  earlier  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  engaged 
in  a  colloquy,  and  we  decided  that  our 
figures,  when  they  are  fully  considered, 
are  very  close  together.  The  adminis- 
tration proposal,  according  to  the  figures 
I  have,  was  $4,890  million.  The  new 
authorizations  as  carried  in  the  confer- 
ence report  are  $4,886  million,  which 
amount  is  actually  $4  milUon  below  what 
tlie  administration  asked  for.  The 
impact  on  the  1962  budget,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  $248  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understand,  there 
is  an  impact  on  the  budget  of  $240-odd 
million,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  prob- 
lem regarding  the  mipact  on  the  debt 
ceiling,  because  there  is  so-called  back- 
door financing  involved  in  the  legisla- 
tion— which  prompts  correspondence  to 
come  into  my  office  from  the  people  of 
my  State  which  says,  in  effect,  that  if 
the  conference  report  was  defeated  and 
if  the  Senate  and  the  House  took  action 
in  line  with  the  administration's  own 
request,  it  would  not  be  necessai'y  to 
raise  the  debt  limit  to  $298  billion. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  see  a  consider- 
able relationship.  I  am  asking  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  whether  or  not  the 
correspondence  is  correct  in  the  state- 
ment that,  if  we  were  to  revert  to  the 
administration's  own  requests,  rather 
than  persist  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee's report,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  us  here,  in  the  next  hour  or  two,  to 
increase  the  debt  ceiling  limit  to  $298 
billion. 

Mr.  SPARKLMAN.  That  could  not 
possibly  be  correct.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered  that   some  of   the   $5   billion,   in 


roimd  numbers,  which  ha.s  been  referred 
to.  will  not  be  spent  for  40  years. 

I  will  take  that  statement  back  The 
pubhc  housing  program  is  not  mcluded 
m  that  figure.  Some  of  the  money  will 
not  be  spent  for  10.  12,  or  p>erhaps  15 
years — urban  renewal,  for  example  The 
money  for  other  programs  will  not  be 
spent  for  4  or  5  years  from  now. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  calculation,  be- 
cause there  is  a  mixture  of  programs, 
some  for  1  year,  some  for  2  years,  some 
for  3  years,  some  for  4  years,  some  for 
5  years,  and  longer.  But  the  total,  over 
tiie  whole  expanse  of  time.  is.  roughly. 
according  to  my  figures.  $4.8*6  million. 
That  does  not  include  public  housing, 
which  runs  over  a  period  of  40  years. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  measure  the 
impact  on  the  national  debt  is  to  judi;e 
the  impact  on  the  budget.  The  impact 
on  the  1962  budget  is  $248,200,000.  That 
is  the  only  thing  by  which  we  can  meas- 
ure the  impact  on  the  national  debt. 

WhUe  I  do  not  have  the  administra- 
tion figure  for  the  impact  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  our  new  authorizations  are 
less  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration.  I  simply  do  not  see 
how  anybody  can  get  anything  out  of 
this  to  fit  the  statement  the  Senator 
cited  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that,  in 
addition  to  the  budget  impact  of  $248 
imllion,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  borrowing  authorizations  which  are 
provided  in  determining  the  impact  on 
the  national  debt  and.  in  turn,  the  im- 
pact on  the  national  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  public  bor- 
rowings are  carried  in  the  figure  which 
I  gave.  It  is  all  In  that  figure.  The 
college  housing  program,  for  instance,  is 
financed  by  Treasury  borrowing.  That 
is  carried  in  the  $1,200  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  realize  that  it  is  car- 
ried in  the  figure,  but  it  is  not  carried  so 
far  as  the  budget  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  carried  in  the 
figure  I  gave. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct,  so  far 
as  the  $248  million  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAIS'.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  to  do  is  to  carry  it  a^  far  as  its 
impact  on  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  TreasiUT  bor- 
rowings do  not  have  an  impact  on  the 
national  debt.  This  is  what  is  called 
the  back-door  financing,  for  the  borrow- 
ings from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  working  with  the  pro- 
pram  for  many  more  years  than  I.  but  I 
have  been  working  with  it  for  5  years.  I 
a.sk  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  listen.  Is 
it  not  a  fair  generalization  that  the  im- 
pact of  this  housing  bill  on  the  national 
debt  will  be  somewhere  between  the 
minimal  and  the  nonexistent? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  said  a  few 
minutes  a^o.  the  impact  on  the  budget 
for  1962  is  $248  million.  That  has  an 
impact  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  only  way  the  bill 
could  have  any  impact  on  the  national 
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debt  would  be  if  revenues  were  not  rai.^-ea 
all  acroj-.s  the  board  for  all  the  govern- 
mental programs  if  revenues  were  ex- 
ceeded by  expenditures  which  we  make 
in  any  one  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  pretty  in- 
volved. I  a.ssume  the  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  not  certain  I  fully  understand 
exactly  what  would  be  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pre.'=;idpnt.  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  .should  like  to  ask  tl;e 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  it  is  not  true 
that  when  money  flows  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  back-door  financing,  so  far  as 
surpluses  and  deficits  and  debts  are  con- 
cerned it  is  exactly  in  the  same  category 
as  aopropriated  monev? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  served  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  and  serves  on 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
If  the  Senator  says  it  does.  I  certainly 
accept  his  statement,  because  he  ought 
to  know. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  my  contention  it 
does. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  says 
i*:  does,  I  am  willing  to  accept  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  With  reference  to 
the  so-called  back-door  financing,  I 
think  that  is  a  rather  unfortunate  ap- 
pellation. This  financing  has  been 
going  on  ever  since  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover.  It  was  started  I  believe 
in  1930,  or  perhaps  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  RFC.  It  has  been 
used  through  the  years  since  that  time, 
primarily  for  programs  which  involve 
investment,  by  nature,  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  is  necessary  for  some 
programs  to  have  a  drawing  account, 
one  might  say,  rather  than  an  outright 
blocked-off  appropriation,  as  other  pro- 
grams have  carried. 

As  I  recall  now,  the  only  new  financ- 
ing of  that  type  carried  in  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  the  $.50  million  for 
the  open  space  program,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush  I  sup- 
ported. We  all  supported  it.  We  ac- 
cepted that  program  after  .some  discus- 
sion and  after  cutting  the  fund.  That 
is  the  only  new  program  of  that  type. 
It  is  contract  authorization.  Of  course, 
it  enables  the  administrators  to  make 
the  contracts,  and  later  on  the  money 
will  have  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  com- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  finally  come  to  a  con- 
clusion on  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Do  I  correctly  imderstand  the  point 
the  Senator  made  is  that,  taking  the  $50 
million  of  new  authorization  plus  the 
$248  million.  I  believe  he  said,  over  and 

above  the  President's  request 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  It  is  below 
the  President's  request. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  impact  on  the 
budget  is  $248  million? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  $248  million.  I 
said  I  did  not  have  comparable  admin- 
istration figures.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  figure  is  more  or  less. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Considering  the  $248 
million  plus  the  $50  million  of  new  au- 
thorization, which  comes  pretty  close  to 
S300  million,  can  we  conclude  that  the 
impact  on  the  debt  ceiling,  at  least  for 
the  year  1962.  will  be  approximately 
S300  million"' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  This  is  a 
rather  strange  thing,  but  even  the  $50 
million  au.thon;:ed  for  the  open  space 
program  will  not  have  much  impact  on 
th'^  1962  budcet,  for  the  impact  will  be 
only  $2  million.  Tliesc  are  programs 
which  will  require  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  administration  .sug£,'estion  is  that 
the  amount  winch  will  be  used  in  the 
19G2  budget  will  be  $2  million.  That  is 
a  part  of  the  .$248  million. 

Mr.  MILLFR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tho  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRKSIDINCt  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair'.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.'^cnt  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
evening  I  made  some  remarks  about  the 
conference  report.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  desirable  pro- 
grams in  th?  conference  report,  programs 
which  I  have  firmly  .supported  in  the 
past  and  still  support  entliusiastically. 
Among  those  programs  are  urban  re- 
newal, college  housing,  housing  for  the 
elderly,  the  newly  added  mass  transpor- 
tation provision,  taken  from  a  bill  of 
which  I  was  a  .sponsor,  the  provision  for 
Federal  assistance  to  communities  in  ac- 
quiring open  spaces  within  communities, 
the  extension  of  the  FHA  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  some  others. 

However,  the  situation  has  gotten  out 
of  hand,  in  my  judLrment.  and  we  are 
faced  with  a  conference  report  that  veiy 
greatly  exceeds  what  the  administration 
itself  asked  for  authorizations  under  the 
proposed  Housing  Act  of  1961. 

I  particulaiiy  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  once  more  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  on  May  25.  when  he 
made  a  most  unusual  personal  appear- 
ance before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  de- 
liver a  me.ssa"e  on  the  question  of  urgent 
national  needs,  the  subject  of  heightened 
world  tensions,  and  the  increased  com- 
petition we  face  from  international  com- 
munism. At  that  time  he  called  for  new 
and  larger  expenditures  for  defense  and 
for  space  exploration  in  connection  with 
national  security.  At  the  same  time  he 
cautioned  Congress  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

If  the  budget  deficit  now  lncrea.sed  by  the 
needs  of  our  security  Is  to  be  held  wltliln 
manageable  proportions — If  we  are  to  pre- 
.-erve  our  fiscal  integrity  and  world  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar — it  will  be  necessary  to 
hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  standards;  and 
I  mvist  rccjuc-^t  i!ie  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  regard — to  refrain  from  adding 
funds  or  programs,  desirable  as  they  may  be, 
:o  the  budget   *    •    *. 

Our  security  and  progress  cannot  be  cheap- 
ly purchased;  and  their  price  must  be  found 


In  what  we  all  fo:go  as  well  as  what  wc  all 
must  pay. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  credit  the  Presi- 
dent with  sincerity  in  making  his  appeal 
to  the  people  and  to  the  Congress,  but 
since  that  time  I  have  not  found  .suffi- 
cient action  to  support  his  words.  Cer- 
tainly they  appear  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  deaf  cars  of  Congress,  if  we  arc  to 
judge  by  the  conference  report,  upon 
which  the  Senate  must  now  act. 

I  wish  to  cite  some  of  the  differences 
between  what  the  President  requested 
and  what  we  find  in  the  conference  re- 
port. The  total  administration  requests 
involved  in  the  items  total  $4,247  million, 
whereas  the  conference  report  calls  for 
$5,853  million. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yic'd? 
Mr   BUSH.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Do  botli  the  figures 
quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
omit  tlie  cost  of  public  housing? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  I  will  come  to  that 
subject  in  a  moment.  That  provision 
was  not  in  the  conference  report,  but  is 
an  additional  figure  which  I  may  as  well 
di.scuss  now,  since  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  mentioned  it.  I  point  out 
that  the  totals  in  my  tabulation  exclude 
$1,200  million  for  VA  direct  housing 
loans,  passed  as  a  separate  bill  by  the 
Senate  on  June  26,  1961. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat  his  statement? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  figures  I  am  giving 
exclude  SI. 200  million  for  "VA  direct 
housing  loans,  which  was  pas.sed  as  a 
separate  bill  by  the  Senate  on  June  26. 
1961,  and  exclude  annual  contribution 
grants  for  the  100,000  units  of  public 
housing  reactivated  in  the  bill. 

If  these  contributions  were  fully  uti- 
lized over  the  40-ycar  period,  the  amount 
involved  is  estimated  to  be  $3,146  mil- 
lion additional.  This  is  not  included  in 
the  report.  Does  that  answer  the  Sena- 
tor's question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  F.t.^xdent,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  I  understand  the  situation. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand  the 
figures  which  the  Senator  has  cited 
lieretofore.  showing  a  total  of  $5,800  mil- 
lion in  the  conference  report,  that  total 
excludes  the  items  that  were  not  in  con- 
ference.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.     The    items    not    in 
conference  include  the   100,000  units  of 
l^ublic  housing. 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     And  their  total  cost. 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  estimated  to  be 
over  $3  billion. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes;  over  a  40-year 
period. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  excludes  the  GI 
direct  loan  housing,  covered  since  we 
passed  the  other  bill,  or  a  total  of  $1,200 
million. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  administration  requested  $4,247 
million  for  the  items  covered  in  the  con- 
ference report,  but  the  conference  re- 
port increases  them  to  the  figure  of 
85,853  million,  or  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $1,600  million.     So  what  we  are 
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asking  the  conference  to  do.  if  the  bill 
is  recommitted  to  the  conference,  is  to 
cut  the  conference  report  figures  back 
to  the  figures  the  administration  re- 
quested, which  I  filed  with  my  motion. 
winch  lies  at  the  desk;  to  cut  it  back  to 
.$4,247  million,  or  to  reduce  it  by  approxi- 
mately $1,600  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  takes  the 
position  that  what  has  been  done  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  advice  given 
to  us  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  joint  session  of  Congre.ss 
on  May  25.  In  that  advice  he  urged 
that  Congress  refrain  from  adding 
funds  and  programs,  desirable  as  they 
may  be,  to  the  budget,  .so  as  to  avoid 
deficits  and  other  fiscal  troubles. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  I  quoted  what  the 
President  said.  I  believe  that  what  we 
are  about  to  do — if  we  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report — will  be  in  violation  of 
what  the  President  said  at  the  joint 
.session.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  agree? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  fully.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  we  ought 
to  check  to  see  how  completely  we  are 
complying  with  the  recommendations  or 
not  complying  with  them.  I  spoke  on 
the  subject  earlier  today,  when  I  pointed 
out  another  asi^ect  of  the  advice,  in 
which  the  President  suggested  that  in 
order  to  keep  ourselves  in  a  competitive 
position  and  to  keep  our  monetary  re- 
.scrves  strong,  employers  and  employees 
should  not  indulge  in  practices  which 
will  further  devaluate  the  dollar,  and 
that  self-restraint  must  be  imposed 
upon  management  and  labor  leaders. 
It  would  be  well  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  look  at  the  President  s  mes- 
sage of  May  25  when  we  deal  with  these 
subjects,  to  see  whether  we  are  or  are 
not  complying  with  the  President's 
recommendations. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  contribution  he  has  made  is  very 
appropriate.  In  that  connection,  we  are 
faced  with  a  crisis  in  this  country  in  re- 
lation to  Berlin,  pow  much  this  is  go- 
ing to  cost,  no  one  knows.  The  chances 
are  that  if  we  stand  firm,  as  is  the  inten- 
tion. I  believe,  of  the  administration — 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  supported  by 
the  Senate  and  by  the  House — we  will 
embark  on  further  expenditures  for  se- 
curity, not  only  for  ourselves,  but  also 
for  the  whole  Western  World.  This  is 
not  a  time  to  be  incautious  about  pub- 
lic funds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  heed 
what  was  .said  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  joint  session,  when 
he  said  that  in  view  of  the  critical  days 
in  which  we  live  we  must  refrain  I'rom 
adding  funds  or  programs  to  the  budget. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  listened  attentively 
to  the  statement  of  the  President  on 
May  25  at  the  joint  session.  I  vigor- 
ously applauded  his  recommendations. 
I  resolved  then  to  place  in  the  drawer 
of  my  desk,  on  the  Senate  floor,  a  copy 
of  that  speech.  I  contemplate  taking  it 
out  and  u-sing  as  a  Bible,  to  point  it  out 


to  the  Senate  if  and  when  we  depart 
from  his  recommendation.s.  We  have 
departed  from  it  more  often  than  we 
have  adhered  to  it  since  the  recommen- 
dations were  made. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  will  discuss  briefly  a  few  of  the 
items  to  show  the  difference  between 
what  the  administration  requested  and 
what  the  conference  report  recom- 
mends. Peihaps  the  most  significant 
Item  is  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
FNMA  or  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation investment  in  mortgages  and 
improvement  loans.  The  administra- 
tion requested  $750  million.  The  orig- 
inal bill  introduced  by  my  good  and 
--able  friend  from  Alabama  called  for  $500 
million.  The  administration  later  in- 
crea.sed  it  to  S750  million  in  its  request. 
The  effect  of  the  conference  report  is  to 
double  the  fiaure  and  provide  $1,510 
million  :  $760  million  is  added. 

In  connection  with  the  college  housing 
program,  if  we  reduce  it  to  a  comparable 
numbei  of  years,  the  conference  report 
adds  about  S200  million.  For  farm  hous- 
ing loans,  about  S200  million  is  added. 

All  the  loan  programs  together  in- 
crea.^e  the  figure  from  $1,357,000  to 
S2. 217. 000:  the  grant  programs  are 
about  the  same.  The  total  difference 
IS  $4,247  million,  as  asked  for  by  the 
adminLstration.  and  $5,853  million,  as 
provided  by  the  conference  report 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course  as  the 
S<^nator  know.s.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
correctness  of  those  figures.  I  admit 
that  there  is  room  for  argument.  How- 
ever, taking  the  item  of  FNMA  for  addi- 
tional allowances,  that  consisted  of  two 
items  The  first  was  to  take  ?200  mil- 
lion out  of  a  billion  dollars  authorized 
for  FNMA  back  in  1958.  We  .simply 
transferred  it  from  one  part  to  another 
That  is  not  a  i4fw  authorization.  The 
money  is  there,  l^s  authorized  already. 
Then  there  is  the  SI 40  million  a  year. 
FNMA  has  been  disposing  of  mortgages. 
Tliese  are  mortgages  acquired  before 
1954,  when  we  changed  the  FNMA  law. 
ITie  fund  has  a  mortgage  portfolio  of 
mortgages.  I  am  told  by  our  staff  direc- 
tor, amounting  to  something  over  $1.6 
billion.  What  we  have  done  is  to  pro- 
vide the  repayments  made  to  FNMA  on 
these  mort.gages,  amounting  to  $140  mil- 
lion a  year  for  4  years,  as  I  recall,  be 
transferred  out  of  that  fund.  That  is 
$560  million. 

Mr,  BUSH.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield 
to  me  to  ask  him  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  that  money  if  we  had  not 
done  so? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Eventually  it  would 
have  gone  back  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  woyld  have  gone  into 
mortgages  first. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Eventually  it  would 
go  back  to  the  Treasury. 

One  further  point.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  fai-m  housing,  showing  an 
increase  of  $200  million. 

Mr.  BUSH.  From  $207  million  to 
$407  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  a  $200-mlllion  Increase 
in  that  item. 


Mr.  BUSH.  I  submit  I  am  correct  on 
all  points,  because  the  Senator  must 
agree  that  if  we  did  not  do  what  we  did. 
the  $14C  million,  times  4,  would  go  back 
into  the  Treasury  forthwith.  We  have 
said  that  we  will  not  let  it  go  back  but 
will  put  it  into  FNMA  for  a  special  as- 
sistance fimd.  If  that  will  not  create 
new  money  for  expenditure  for  mort- 
oaces,  I  do  not  know  what  will. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  did 
not  a.sk  for  this  amoimt:  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  $750  million.  We  are 
providing  $1.5   billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BITSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  staff  official  says 
there  is  $1.6  billion  in  the  fund  that 
FNMA  made  available  to  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury.  The  Treasury  could  then  use 
it.  if  it  so  desired,  to  pay  off  the  debt. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  may  have  stated 
that  incorrectly,  I  refer  to  the  mort- 
gages that  FNMA  acquired  prior  to  1954, 
At  that  time  it  had  $2 '2  billion  worth  of 
such  mortgages.  FNMA  receives  money 
from  the  sale  of  mortgages  and  repay- 
ments on  these  mortgages.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  $140  million  a 
year  for  tlie  next  4  years  from  this  source 
which  we  propose  to  transfer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  fact  is  that 
$140  million  a  year  would  be  transfer- 
able to  the  Treasury,  to  be  used  by  tl'ke 
Treasury  in  paying  off  the  debt. 

Mr.  BUSH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  conference 
committee,  contraiw  to  the  advice  of  the 
President  proposes  to  make  that  money 
available    for    additional    housing';' 

M:  Bl'SH.  In  a  special  assistance 
fund. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  in  housing 
now.  and  has  been. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  it  has  been,  but 
it  will  now  be  available  to  pay  off  the 
debt. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Instead  of  return- 
ing it  to  the  Treasury,  we  propose  to 
transfer  it  and  provide  that  it  be  used 
further  in  connection  with  housing 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  so  long  as 
we  are  discussing  the  subject  of  mort- 
gages. I  should  Uke  to  refer  to  a  point 
I  made  before,  namely,  the  mounting 
accumulation  of  mortgages.  We  find 
the  FNMA  in  a  race  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  see  which  one  can 
pile  up  the  biggest  surpluses,  whether  it 
be  in  mortgages  or  in  agricultural 
products. 

FNMA  has  made  a  good  gain  recently. 
Its  surpluses  have  risen  to  $7  billion:  at 
least,  that  was  the  figure  the  last  time  I 
checked  on  the  total  holdings  of  mort- 
gages by  FNMA.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
yet  reached  $10  billion  'worth  of  sur- 
plus farm  products  in  storage,  but  the 
last  I  heard  was  that  the  amount  was  in 
excess  of  $9  billion.  It  is  a  very  interest- 
ing race.  I  am  in  favor  of  slowing  both 
of  them  down:  in  fact.  I  would  be  glad 
to  check  them  and  begin  to  reduce  the 
amounts  held  by  both  organizations.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  duties  Congress 
should  undertake  immediately. 

However.  I  do  not  like  to  see  Congress 
proceed  now  to  authorize  an  additional 
$1,500  million  for  a  special   assistance 
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fluid,  because  I  feel  certain  that  the  type 
of  mortgages  which  will  be  brought  un- 
der this  program  will  remain  in  force 
until  maturity. 

There  are  some  other  bad  features 
about  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  can  be  corrected  if  the  bill  fToes  back 
to  conference.  One  of  them  is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  under  which  the  lender 
en  mortgages  would  have  a  choice  of  re- 
payment in  either  cash  or  debentures,  in 
case  of  default,  under  either  of  the  two 
new  FHA  low-cost  housing  insurance 
programs.  All  other  FHA  default  pay- 
ments are  made  in  debentures.  This 
change  is  intended  to  make  the  new  pro- 
g.ams  more  attractive  to  private  lenders. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  expected  that  artifi- 
cially low  interest  rates  will  make  the 
low-cost  rental  housing  loans  unattrac- 
tive for  the  lender  to  hold,  and  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  will 
be  forced  to  step  in  and  purchase  them 
under  its  special  assistance  program. 

The  President  also  will  have  discre- 
tion to  order  FNMA  purchases  of  low- 
cost  sales  housing  mortgages,  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  trouble  with  cash  payment  pro- 
posal is  that  it  is  simply  a  foot-in-the- 
door  operation.  The  bankers  and  other 
lenders  have  had  some  responsibility  in 
the  past  in  connection  with  FHA  loans. 
They  have  been  responsible  for  policing 
the  loans.  They  have  been  responsible 
for  exercising  the  discipline  that  goes 
with  collecting  loans  and  keeping  pay- 
ments up  to  date.  If  the  mortgage  went 
into  default,  they  had  to  turn  it  over  to 
FNMA  and  accept  a  debenture,  which 
might  or  might  not  be  worth  par,  and 
which  might  sell  at  a  discount.  But 
there  was  some  slight  risk,  and  that  is 
all  the  risk  the  lenders  have  in  connec- 
tion with  FHA  mortgages. 
^^xfWhat  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  this 
>'^part  of  the  bill  is  to  cut  the  legs  out  from 
under  the  program  and  take  away  the 
last  vestige  of  responsibility  the  lender 
has  in  connection  with  an  FHA  loan. 

As  surely  as  we  are  standing  here,  if 
this  provision  becomes  effective  in  con- 
nection with  this  section  of  the  bill,  we 
shall  find  it  coming  up  next  year  or  the 
year  after  in  connection  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill. 

The  responsibility  for  the  collection  of 
tliese  mortgages  will  be  taken  away  from 
the  bankers,  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  other  lenders.  I  say  it 
is  a  bad  idea.  The  lenders  should  have 
some  stake  in  this  program,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  of  the  bUl  is  to  re- 
lieve them  of  their  responsibility.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  section  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
explain  how  the  responsibihty,  which 
would  normally  induce  a  lender  to  watch 
his  loan  with  prudence,  is  taken  away? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Suppose  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  were  a  lender  and  lent  money  on  a 
mortgage  insured  by  the  FHA.  He  would 
be  re.iponsible  for  policing  the  loan,  col- 
lecting the  downpayment  and  the  inter- 
_  est,  and  so  forth.  But  suppose  the  mort- 
gage went  Into  default.    Under  existing 


law,  after  a  period  of  time — I  have  for- 
gotten whether  it  is  60  dajrs  or  some  other 
period— he  may  turn  the  mortgage  over 
to  the  FNMA.  But  he  will  not  get  cash 
for  it;  he  will  get  a  debenture,  which 
may  sell  at  a  discount.  I  am  not  certain 
how  large  the  discount  would  be  for  sell- 
ing it.  It  would  depend.  I  suppose,  on  the 
money  market  and  other  factors.  He 
would  not  get  ca.sh:  he  would  get  a  de- 
benture for  it.  If  he  sold  it,  he  would 
have  to  find  a  market.  It  may  be  that 
he  would  lose  four  or  five  point;:  in  order 
to  hquidate  and  sell  out  the  mortnage 
which  ho  turned  in  to  FNMA. 

What  is  proposed  to  be  done  now  is  to 
eliminate  that  feature,  so  that  t!ie  lender 
would  not  turn  in  the  mortgaEre  and  set 
a  debenture  under  this  sertion  of  the 
bill.  He  would  turn  it  in  and  e(^i  cash. 
So  when  he  makes  the  loan,  he  is  not 
taking  any  ri.sk  at  all;  the  Government 
is  completely  protecting  him.  Hereto- 
fore, and  in  other  sections  of  the  bill 
still,  the  lender  is  a  partner  with  the 
Government.  He  is  the  Government's 
agent,  and  he  has  a  resix)nsibility.  If  he 
does  not  live  up  to  it,  he  will  lose  his 
money. 

Have  I  made  myself  clear? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Now  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  the  ab.«olute  s'lrety,  obli- 
gated to  pay  in  cash  a  delinquent  loan; 
whereas  formerly  the  Government  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  guarantor,  oblicatod 
to  give  n  debenture  to  the  lendrr  in  the 
event  a  loan  became  delinqvient. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes;  and  because  the  de- 
benture might  have  been  of  varying  val- 
ue, and  might  even  have  been  worth  a 
discount  rather  than  a  premium,  the 
lender  will  not  have  the  same  risk. 

Mr.  loAUSCHE.  What  reason  was 
given  for  changing  the  secondary  li- 
ability to  a  primary  one? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Just  what  the  Senator 
would  suppose — to  take  the  risk  away 
from  the  lender,  so  that  the  lender  would 
be  pushing  the  money  out  under  the 
Government's  guarantee  of  cash. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  PiT.sident.  will 
the  Serfator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  will  listen  to  my  state- 
ment. First,  this  proposal  Ls  discretion- 
ary with  the  Commissioner  of  the  FHA. 

Second,  if  such  an  agreement  is  en- 
tered into,  it  must  be  done  at  the  time  the 
mortgage  is  entered  into,  which  is  not  the 
case  at  the  present  time.  Let  us  keep 
those  facts  in  mind. 

Furthermore,  we  talk  about  the  Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing.  The  Govern- 
ment actually  uses  the  in.surance  fimd,  to 
pay  any  claims,  which  the  borrowei-s 
themselves  have  paid  into.  Remember, 
a  half  percent  per  year  is  paid  on  every 
loan.  The  amount  of  FHA  insurance 
reserves  today  is  nearly  $1  billion. 

Furthennore,  since  1944.  when  the  so- 
called  GI  bill  of  rights  was  enacted  into 
law,  we  have  had  a  program  of  making 
GI  guaranteed  loans.  Approximately 
6 '2  million  of  those  loans  have  been 
made.  No  insurance  on  them  has  ever 
been  pa  id ;  the  program  is  not  an  insured 
program.  It  is  a  guaranty  program ;  and 
from  the  beginning  the  Government  has 
paid  off  100  percent  in  cash,  and  there 


have  not  been  the  disasters  which  some 
predicted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  recall  that,  even 
as  of  today,  the  default  rate  is  only  1.2 
percent  and  the  dollar  losses  less  than 
0.085  percent,  for  the  guaranty  program. 
It  seems  to  me  these  facts  should  allay 
the  fears  some  Senators  have — such  as 
those  which  have  been  advanced  by  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, who  is  a  very  fine  worker  in  con- 
nection with  the  hou.'ing  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean  the 
application  of  the  same  principle  which 
was  a^-plicable  to  the  veterans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  With  the  very  ma- 
terial exception  that  payments  to  the 
vtieraiis  come  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  or,  rather,  are  made  by 
the  Administrator,  and  are  part  of  the 
pool  which  has  been  developed  from  the 
veterans'  loans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
profit  has  been  made,  because  of  tlie 
interest  paid.  But  under  the  FHA,  it 
'Arould  be  paid  out  of  the  insurance  pool 
which  has  been  built  up  by  the  interest 
payments  on  mortgages. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 
talking  about  the  veterans  program. 
which — as  all  of  us  know — has  very 
special  conces-sions  for  the  veterans. , 
That  program  is  not  at  all  comparable 
to  the  FHA  program.  The  veterans  pro- 
gram must  be  considered  as  a  separate 
matter,  just  as  we  considered  the  VA 
program  as  a  separate  one,  only  a  few 
days  ago. 

So,  Mr.  Piesident.  with  all  due  resr>ect 
to  my  highly  respected  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  I  cannot  agree  that 
anything  he  has  said  in  regard  to  the 
veterans  program  affects  anything  I  have 
said  here  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott]  and  I  have  just 
finished  holding  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  at  the  hearings 
this  item  was  taken  up.  I  think  the 
Record  should  show  that  they  anticipate 
more  foreclosures — in  fact,  a  20-percent 
increase  during  the  coming  year,  as  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year.  But  they 
al.so  testified  that  the  loss  will  be  only 
three-tenths  of  1  percent,  although  the 
foreclosures  and  the  retaking  of  the 
property  are  expected  to  be  20  percent 
more  than  last  year. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  we  should 
make  clear  that  the  testimony  applied 
strictly  to  the  direct  veterans'  loans. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  And  the 
money  comes  out  of  the  Treasury;  it  is 
a  direct  appropriation. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  these  loans  have  had  a  very 
good  record. 

The  Senator  said  the  insurance  pro- 
gram has  built  up  a  reserve  of  nearly  $1 
billion,  and  I  suppose  that  almost  $40 
billion  of  them  have  been  insured  under 
the  FHA  program.  Of  course,  in  view  of 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  country 
since  World  War  II,  during  the  period 
in  which  this  program  has  been  very 
heavily  made  use  of,  and  in  view  of  the 
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expansion  of  the  national  income,  earn- 
in?is,  and  all  the  rest,  we  should  have  had 
a  fairly  good  record.  What  worries  me  is 
what  will  happen  if  the  situation  is  not 
so  favorable  for  a  time.  We  really  have 
not  had  a  situation  in  which  this  pro- 
«iam  has  been  tested. 

So  certainly  I  agree  with  what  the 
able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
RONEYl  has  said  today,  because  it  has  a 
very  important  bearint;  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
mc  .suggest  that  through  1960.  beginning 
with  the  commencerntnt  of  the  program 
in  1934,  the  total  amount  of  loans  has 
been  $67,389,237,000.  I  do  not  have  the 
figure  in  regard  to  how  much  has  been 
paid  off.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
fl!,'ure  of  moic  than  S67  billion  is  a  very 
imposing  one, 

Mr.  BUSH,  Yes.  it  is,  I  am  surprised 
that  the  surplus  is  not  a  little  larger  than 
it  is,  in  view  of  that  large  amount. 

At  any  rate,  we  agree  in  a  general  way 
that  the  Government  has  not  been  hurt 
too  much  by  losses. 

Mr,  SPARtLMAN  Let  us  al.so  remem- 
ber that  the  premiums  wliich  have  been 
paid  al.so  have  paid  the  administration 
costs. 

Mr,  BUSH     I  understand. 

But  I  thinJt  the  figure  I  mentioned — 
as  to  the  laice  accumulation  of  mort- 
gages— also  has  a  bearing  on  this  matter: 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
has  been  obLged  to  absorb  and  absorb, 
so  that  today  the  administration  has  $7 
billion  of  FNMA  mortgages — or  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  8  percent  in  a 
few  years  of  operation  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Now  I  wish  to  move  to  another  point. 
I  think  now  of  the  change  proposed  by 
the  conference  report  as  regards  the 
smaller  communities  in  the  urban  re- 
newal program.  Not  only  did  a  majority 
of  the  conferees  disregard  President  Ken- 
nedy's appeal  for  "fiscal  responsibil- 
ity"— those  were  his  words — with  re.spect 
to  the  authorizations  provisions  of  the 
bill,  but  they  also  ignored  it  with  respect 
to  the  other  provisions  of  the  measure: 
and  a  most  glaring  example  is  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  version  for  Federal 
urban  renewiil  grants  of  three-quarters, 
rather  than  two-thirds,  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects,  in  the  smaller  communi- 
ties. 

I  ask  Senr-.tors  to  listen  to  what  the 
Kennedy  administration  said  about  that. 
The  Kennedy  administration  objected 
strenuously:  here  is  what  the  Kennedy 
administration  said  in  a  message,  sent 
to  our  committee,  with  respect  to  the 
proposal  to  increase  the  proportion  to 
three-fourth.s: 

There  Is  no  real  evidence  that  urban  re- 
newal activities  are  relatively  more  costly 
for  smaller  communities  or  that  the  local 
share  or  project  costs  is  harder  to  raise  in 
such  communities.  Program  statistics  show 
that  cities  under  50,000  population  con- 
tribute about  the  same  proportion  of  cash 
to  the  local  crist  share  as  larger  cities  do 
Actually  considering  higher  land  costs,  ab- 
sence of  open  land,  and  disproportionately 
multiplied  exoenses  of  government,  larger 
cities  may  wel  have  a  tougher  problem  in 
financing  urban  renewal. 

Any  such  inc;reasc  for  smaller  communities 
would  quickly  be  sought  for  all. 


I  have  heard  the  Senatoi  from  Ohio 
make  that  statement  many  times: 
namely,  that  if  we  give  an  inch,  before 
long  we  shall  have  to  give  a  mile. 

The  Kennedy  administiation  also 
.said: 

Yet  the  two-thirds  one-third  sharing 
formula  of  existing  law  is  an  equitable  and 
widely  accepted  division  of  exists  between 
Federal  and  local  government  It  should  not 
be  abandoned. 

Of  course  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that 
from  the  Kennedy  administiation. 

Then  they  said : 

In  summary,  there  is  no  sound  reason  to 
f.ivor  smaller  communities  and  thereby  dls- 
crinilnate  against  the  larger  cities  which  so 
desperately  need  urban  renewal  assistance 
There  is  no  Justification  for  further  increas- 
ing Federal  grants  and  reducing  local  par- 
ticipation, whether  for  some  communities 
or,  as  would  surely  follow,  for  all. 

But  what  did  the  conference  commit- 
tee do.  in  the  face  of  that  admonition? 
The  conference  committee  paid  no  at- 
tention at  all  to  it.  but  proceeded  to  make 
this  special  provision  for  a  three-fourths 
contribution  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  cost  of  such  projects  fo:-  communi- 
ties of  50,000  population  or  less.  That 
puts  a  foot  in  the  door;  and  if  this  pro- 
vision is  now  enacted  into  law.  I  expect 
that  before  many  more  years  the  partici- 
pation by  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  increased  to  70  percent,  li  I  am  not 
here  at  that  time,  I  hop>e  someone  else 
will  then  point  out  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  said,  this  very  sprmg. 
that  the  two-thirds  to  one-third  arrange- 
ment IS  fair,  and  should  not  be  changed — 
not  even  for  the  smaller  communities, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Kennedy 
administration,  often  are  better  able  to 
carry  their  fair  share  than  are  the 
larger  cities, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr,  BUSH,     I  yield. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  recall  the 
vote  on  that  matter,  here  in  the  Senate 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  am  told  that  it  was 
voted  down  by  approximately  four  votes, 

Mr  BUSH,  The  vote  was  a  very  close 
one 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  We  voted  that  down, 
and  the  House  said  what? 

Mr,  BUSH.     We  had  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     We  had  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  And  that  is  where  we 
vielded  to  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr,  BUSH.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  want  to  re- 
peat that  if  we  approve  this  measure, 
it  will  be  the  forerunner  of  an  effort, 
either  next  year  or  the  following  year, 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  assume 
75  percent  of  the  burden  of  large  and 
small  communities. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  what  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  predicts. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  so  that  I  may  make  a  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  BUSH,     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  belief  is  that  to 
the  extent  that  the  President  recom- 
mends thrift  and  frugality,  we  will  re- 
ject him  and  we  will  substitute  the 
course  of  the  past,  which  will  lead  to 


deficit  operation,  further  cheapening  of 
the  dollar,  increase  of  the  national  debt, 
and  influence  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
gold  reserves.  Although  the  latter  are 
rather  sounder  right  now,  we  cannot  go 
on  with  this  program  without  accentuat- 
ing the  very  weaknesses  about  which  the 
President  has  been  so  apprehensive,  and 
which  weaknesses  induced  him  to  beg 
us  not  to  increase  the  budget,  regard- 
less cf  how  essential  we  may  deem  cer- 
tain mea.sures  to  be, 

Mr  BUSH,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  .■•  imply  .'Should  like  to  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
critical  Situation  in  our  national  life 
today.  President  Kennedy  told  us  thai 
in  the  joint  session  of  Congre.ss.  He 
talked  about  the  perils  of  the  days  m 
which  wp  live,  and  about  the  somber  sit- 
uation as  a  result  of  his  talks  with  Mr, 
Khrushchev.  We  know  we  shall  be 
faced  with  a  critical  situation,  within  6 
months,  in  reference  to  Berlin,  to  men- 
tion just  one.  It  seems  to  me  the  least 
we  can  do  is  support  the  President  of 
the  United  States  when  he  says.  Do 
not  give  us  a  lot  of  added  programs  and 
do  not  add  a  lot  to  those  programs  uluoh 
arc  necessary." 

I  have  iiccn  sitting  on  thi.-  commiUee 
for  8  years  now,  and  I  say  to  the  Senate 
that  the  President's  requests  are  per- 
fectly adequate  to  go  ahead  with  his 
program.  ?nd  that  the  additional  items 
which  boost  the  administration's  re- 
quest by  SI, 6  billion  are  not  necessary, 
are  not  advisable,  and.  indeed,  may  turn 
out  to  be  harmful  and  embarrassing. 

What  we  do  here  is  being  watched  all 
over  the  world.  We  are  giving  advice  to 
governments  everywhere  as  to  how  to 
conduct  themselves.  We  are  saying. 
•'You  must  have  fiscal  responsibility. 
You  must  balance  your  budgets.  You 
must  not  waste  the  people's  money." 
What  do  we  do?  We  come  here  and 
take  this  kind  of  action.  When  we  have 
big  bills  like  this,  the  chancellories  of 
Europe  and  the  central  banks  of  the 
free  world  are  watching  the  United 
States  to  sec  what  we  do  with  these  big 
financial  proposals. 

Why  are  they  watching?  Because  we 
have  had  in  the  past  few  years  trouble 
with  our  balance  of  payments,  and  with 
inflation  for  many  years.  They  have 
seen  the  value  of  the  dollar  go  down 
and  be  cut  in  half  in  the  last  20  years. 
S;)  they  are  watching  us, 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  we  .should 
support  President  Kennedy  in  his  plea 
for  fiscal  responsibility,  and  not  reach 
nut  and  enact  a  lot  of  programs,  and  add 
to  programs,  against  the  wi,shes  and  the 
ier(Jf!rncndat!ons  of  the  administration, 
and  in  a  way  that  is  quite  incautious  and 
unnecessary  so  far  as  the  public  need  is 
concerned, 

Mr,  AIJ.OTT,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BUSH,     I  yield, 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  I  could  not  let  this 
particular  moment  pass  without  ex- 
pressing my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  the  presentation  he  has 
made  on  this  matter,  not  only  this  after- 
noon but  last  night,  I  took  the  posi- 
tion, when  the  bill  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate, before  it  finally  passed,  that  it 
represented  a  departure  far  beyond  what 
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I  considered  to  be  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, a  departiire  that  went  so  far  that 
I  considered  it  to  be  reckless  economic 
policy. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
very  adequately  pointed  out  the  several 
areas  In  which  we  have  not  only  gone 
beyond  what  we  did  before,  but  have  en- 
visioned new  things  and  have  embraced, 
as  the  Senator  said  last  night  in  his 
remarks,  the  worst  parts  of  both  meas- 
ures. With  this  statement  I  whole- 
heartedly concur. 

Of  course,  having  voted  against  the 
bill  when  It  was  before  the  Senate.  I 
will  have  to  vote,  and  will  vote,  even 
more  wholeheartedly  against  this  bill. 

The  matter  raises  a  question  with  all 
of  us.  There  are  parts  of  this  bill  which 
I  have  supported  in  the  past,  and  which 
I  support  now.  I  would  do  anything  if 
we  could  backtrack  the  Senate  2  or  3 
weeks  to  a  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
get  what  I  think  is  a  logical  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  say  it  is  perfectly 
possible  for  us  to  do  so?  That  is  exactly 
what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. In  the  area  of  college  housing 
loans,  for  instance,  that  is  a  measure 
which  I  have  supported  repeatedly.  No 
matter  in  what  form  the  vote  may  come 
before  the  Senate — it  may  be  on  a  motion 
on  which  I  shall  vote,  but  no  matter  how 
I  cast  my  vote — my  vote  will  be  against 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
I  do  not  believe  that  by  such  action  I 
shall  in  any  way  be  reversing  my  stand 
and  support  for  those  elements  of  the 
bill  that  I  have  traditionally  supported. 
As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  so 
well  expressed,  in  this  day  and  age,  when 
we  shall  be  asked,  today  or  tomorrow,  to 
raise  the  public  debt  limit  by  $13  bil- 
lion— and  I  think  we  may  be  asked  to  do 
it  by  a  greater  figure  before  the  year  is 
over— and  when  the  President  himself 
has  come  before  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress and  asked  Congress  not  to  increase 
the  budget  amount,  and  when  the  bill 
increases  the  budget  amount  over  and 
over,  I  certainly  carmot  support  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  cannot  possibly  support  the  bill.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
made  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  ap- 
pealing and  most  logical  argimients  for 
financial  responsibility  in  the  Govern- 
ment, even  within  the  context  of  the  re- 
quests of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

F\)r  those  reasons,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
cast  whatever  vote  it  is  within  my  power 
to  cast  against  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  observation.  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  like  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  I 
have  stated  repeatedly  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  this  bill  which  I  favor.  Most  of 
the  programs  embraced  in  it  are  pro- 
grams which  I  have  supported  from  their 
inception,  and  I  intend  to  continue  to 
support  them.  What  I  am  asking  for  is 
simply  a  degree  of  moderation  and  com- 
pliance with  what  the  President  himself 
has  asked  for  in  connection  with  this 
whole  matter. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who,  I  may  say, 
made  an  eloquent  and  unanswerable 
argument  this  morning.  I  agree  with 
everything  he  said  about  the  40-year, 
no-downpayment  provision,  on  which 
proposition  we  lost. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  understand, 
the  distinguished  Senator  would  recom- 
mit the  Senate  bill  to  conference  again, 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  see  what  kind 
of  an  adjustment  can  be  made  within 
the  frarsiewoi-k  of  the  bills  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  the  motion  ia  quite  as  broad  a^i 
that.  I  should  be  glad  to  modify  it,  if 
the  Senator  will  suggest  the  language. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  motion  would 
recommit  the  bill  to  conference? 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  would  recommit  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  include 
consideration  of  the  40-year,  almost-no- 
downpayment  provision? 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  not  speciflcallv 
mentioned  in  the  instructions,  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  modify  the  motion,  if 
the  Senator  will  suggest  language  he 
thinks  appropriate. 

My  motion  would  recommit  the  bill  to 
conference  with  Instructions  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  administration  request  for  au- 
thorizations, as  outlmed  on  the  paper 
which  I  submitted,  a  total  of  $4,247  mil- 
lion. Tliat  is  the  specific  insti-uction  in 
the  motion. 

I  should  like  to  broaden  it  to  include 
the  Senator's  suggestion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
a  right  to  broaden  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  have  a  right  to  modify. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  The  Senator  can 
broaden  the  instructions  to  include  the 
differinf;  votes  of  the  two  House,s  on 
title  I  of  the  bill,  to  attain  reopen  the 
proposal.  As  the  Senator  said,  we  have 
been  gt\en  the  worst  of  both  bills  rather 
than  th;  best  of  both  bills. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr,  BUSH.  May  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment so  as  to  further  instruct  the  con- 
ference to  review  its  decision  with  re- 
spect to  title  I  of  the  bill,  e.specially  as 
it  affects  the  40-year,  no-downpayment 
provision? 

Mr, MONRONEY,  Forty-year, almo?t- 
no-downpayment  provision. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Forty-year,  small-down- 
payment  provision. 

Mr.  IjAUSCHE.  Almost-no-downpay- 
ment  provision. 

Mr.  BUSH.  And  to  report,  in  that 
connection,  a  measure  conforming  to  tlie 
term  of  35  years  specified  in  the  Hou.se 
bill,  with  the  downpayment  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  modify  his  instructions  how- 
ever sees  fit. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  so  modify  my 
motion,  in  the  instructions  to  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The     PRESIDING 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  tlie  Senate 
passed  the  bill  and  sent  it  to  conference, 
it  sent  the  bill  to  conference  with  a 
provision  for  40-year  mortgages  with 
the  downpayment  practically  the  same 
as  that  included  in  the  conference  re- 
port, without  including  the  closing  costs. 
Would  it  be  in  order,  in  view  of  that,  to 
accept  .such  a  provision  as  that  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
instruction  to  the  conferees  is  not 
binding  upon  the  conferees.  The  con- 
ferees may  ignore  it  completely,  if  they 
wish,  or  they  can  accept  it.  It  is  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  that  basis. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  be  cer- 
tain tliat  the  basis  of  my  point  of  order 
is  understood;  that  is,  that  this  Is  cleaiiy 
out  of  line  with  the  provision  which  the 
Senate  originally  voted  to  put  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  President,  I  observe 
that  it  is  not  clearly  out  of  line  with  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
vote  of  49  to  44  on  the  Gore  amendment 
to  .strike, 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  That  was  reversed 
five  different  times  later. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  that  particular 
vote  on  the  Gore  motion  refiected  the 
views  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
What  was  done  later  I  do  not  think  did. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN,  May  we  have  a 
ruling? 

Mr  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  What  did  the  Sen- 
ator have  in  mind  when  he  mentions 
what  was  done  later  on  the  49-to-44  vote? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Does  the  Senator 
refer  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 
I  stated  the^  were  five  subsequent  votes, 
every  one  of  which  we  won.  The  last 
vote,  the  one  which  counts,  was  for  the 
40-year  mortgages  up  to  $13,500,  with  a 
3 -percent  downpayment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  waa  an  inquiry 
made.  I  beUeve  the  Presiding  Officer 
has  an  smnouncement  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  can  modify 
his  motion  in  any  manner  he  sees  fit. 
Jhe  Senate  can  vote  for  or  against  it. 
Mr.  BUSH.  But  it  is  not  binding  on 
the  conferees, 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut if  there  is  any  termination  date 
involved?  Is  there  to  be  an  expiration 
of  any  vital  part  of  the  housing  legisla- 
tion, which  would  cause  an  adverse  ef- 
fect, if  the  bill  were  sent  back  for  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  conference? 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  this  is 
not  a  deadline  bill.  Nothing  is  going  to 
expire.  We  will  be  no  worse  off  if  we  let 
the  conference  have  more  time  to  exam- 
ine the  bill  and  the  relative  positions 
taken  by  the  majority  votes  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  then  report  the  bill  again. 
Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  quite  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  acted  on  this  bill  only 
a  few  days  ago.  Had  we  voted  to  reject 
the  bill  then  the  committee  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  report  another 
bill  in  a  week  or  two  or  three. 
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There  would  l)e  no  difficulty  in  getting 
a  bill,  if  it  goes  back  to  the  committee. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all.  if  the 
bill  is  sent  back  to  conference.  It  can 
be  taken  up  next  week,  and  the  modifi- 
cations can  be  made  If  the  conferees  so 
decide.  There  is  no  deadline  to  forbid 
the  action  the  Senator  wishes  to  take. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  been  very 
glad  to  observe  that  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished newspapers  which  first  ap- 
parently applauded  the  Housing  Act, 
and  particularly  the  new  title,  have,  on 
sober  reflection —after  the  long  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  having  some  downpasmient 
which  would  b*?  in  line  with  more  re- 
sponsibility of  the  buyer,  and  the  action 
on  the  part  of  the  House  in  reducing 
the  40-year-mcrtgage  provision  to  35 
years — applaudfd  these  two  sensible 
actions, 

Mr,  BUSH,    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONROrrEY.  It  seems  to  me.  in 
the  interest  of  letting  sober  second 
thoughts  take  place,  it  might  be  wise  to 
have  the  distinguished  conferees  both  of 
the  Senate  and  v)f  the  House  enjoy  a  good 
Fourth  of  July,  and  then  come  back  after 
the  holiday  to  sit  down  In  the  somber 
light  of  world  affairs  and  the  difficult 
situation  we  f  aci?  with  respect  to  increas- 
ing the  public  debt  limit,  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom and  fiscal  responsibihty  to  try  our 
best  to  reach  a  more  sound  agreement 
than  that  which  the  conference  report 
before  us  represents. 

Mr.  BUSH,  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  for 
the  record  to  show — and  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  to  listen — that  there 
is  one  prograir.  which  will  expire.  So 
far  as  I^know  there  is  only  one.  That  is 
the  program  for  farm  housing  loans. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  After  the  Fourth 
of  July  the  houiiing  could  still  be  built,  if 
the  bill  comes  back  from  conference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  MONRO.NEY.  It  will  not  be  fatal 
to  the  farm  housing  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  not  be 
fatal.    I  do  not  contend  that. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
concluded? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  President, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  only  1  minute. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  as  to 
some  of  his  figures.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  figures  supplied  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  which  show 
that  the  adrr.inistration  proposal  in- 
volves $4,890  million,  and  the  amount  of 
new  authorizations  in  the  conference 
report  is  $4,886  million.  These  figures 
show  we  are  actually  $4  million  under 
the  administration  proposal. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  fr»m  Connecticut. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerl;  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  singularly  strange  and  anomolous 
situation  in  the  U,S,  Senate  today.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
recommendations  to  Congress  in  the 
field  of  housing  legislation.  He  has  made 
recommendations  to  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  mass  transportation.  He  has 
urged  Congress  to  continue  a  program 
of  college  housing,  and  to  pass  legisla- 
tion in  a  number  of  other  areas,  all  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
should  carry  an  authorization  of  future 
expenditures  of  $4,247  million,  and  no 
more. 

But  what  a  strange  and  paradoxical 
situation.  It  is  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  which  is  asking  the  Senate  to 
go  along  with  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. From  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  members  of  a  conference 
committee  have  reported  proposed  hous- 
ing legislation  which  would  abandon 
the  President's  recommendations.  Our 
Democratic  brethren  turn  their  backs  on 
the  President.  They  tell  us  that  the 
Congress  must  authorize  expenditures  in 
this  field  $1,600  million  in  excess  of  what 
their  own  administration  has  urged. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  a  moment.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Bush]  that  he  has  performed  a 
maijniflcant  service  to  the  people  of  the 
country  in  asking  the  Senate,  and  par- 
ticularly Senators  on  the  Democratic 
side,  to  follow  the  President's  recom- 
mendations and  not  to  exceed  them,  in 
this  unbelievable  amoimt,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  housing  most  regrettably  have 
done.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  recalled  for  us  the  words  of  the 
President  in  his  inaugural.  Dark  days 
lie  ahead  for  free  peoples.  Sacrifice  will 
be  required  of  us.  Defense  expenditures 
will  grow  larger.  But  here,  on  this  im- 
portant piece  of  domestic  legislation,  our 
Democratic  majority,  in  a  cavalier  fash- 
ion, adds  another  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  and  more  to  what  President  Ken- 
nedy has  asked.  Where  is  the  jurisdic- 
tion?   Where  is  the  sacrifice? 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  the  pro- 
posed housing  legislation  when  it  was 
recently  before  the  Senate.  I  come  from 
a  State  that  is  keenly,  indeed,  vitally  in- 
terested in  a  continuation  of  the  great 
programs  of  housing  and  home  fi- 
nancing, of  college  housing,  of  urban  re- 
development, of  public  housing,  which 
have  been  upon  the  statute  books  for 
years.  But  my  State  is  also  interested  in 
fiscal  responsibility.  How  can  any  of 
us  now  justify  approving  a  conference 
report  which  would  blithely  authorize 
sums  in  excess  of  those  recommended  by 
the  administration  by  more  than  $1.5 


bilUon?  I  most  respectfully  in-ge  my 
Democratic  colleagues  to  go  along  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  conference 
report  before  us  is  vmwarranted  and  un- 
justified. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Like  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  I  voted  for  the 
housing  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  but 
I  did  so  feeling  that  rather  than  add 
hundreds  cf  milUons  of  dollars  to  the 
proposed  authorizations,  the  conferees 
would  cut  them  down  at  least  $100  mil- 
lion, and  yet  perhaps  retain  some  of  the 
more  valuable  provisions  of  the  bill.  My 
position  now  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  send  the  report  back  to  the  con- 
ference committee,  with  the  understand- 
ing, direct  or  otherwise,  that  we  will  not 
exceed  the  President's  recommendations 
in  this  case.  I  beheve  the  President's 
recommendation,  and  assuredly  the  bill 
as  enacted  by  the  Senate,  certainly  pro- 
vides adequate' funds  for  a  tremendous 
housing  program  in  this  country  over  the 
next  2  to  6  years,  depending  upon  what 
length  of  life  would  be  given  to  each  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Those  are  words  of 
wisdom  which  my  able  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  has  uttered.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  interested  in 
progress.  But  fiscal  responsibility  is  an 
indispensable  component  of  progress, 
and  this  report  before  us  is  irresponsible. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  now  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  from  California  has  been 
in  the  Chamber  during  the  course  of 
the  debate, 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  Yes.  I  have  been 
present  most  of  the  time.  Some  of  it, 
I  have  spent  in  a  seat  at  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  also  listen. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  figures  that  are 
being  played  with  on  the  Republican 
side  have  come  from,  I  have  the  fig- 
ures which  were  furnished  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  figures  furnished  by 
the  administration  show  that  the 
amount  requested  or  proposed  was 
$4,890  million.  The  amoimt  of  new  au- 
thorizations carried  in  the  bill  is  $4,886 
million,  or  $4  miUion  less  than  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration. 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment. 

Apparently,  it  is  a  httle  difficult  to 
chop  our  way  out  of  this  jungle  of  fig- 
ures, but  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  conference  committee  r^jort 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration.  The 
public  press  repeatedly  has  so  indicated 
in  describing  what  we  have  before  us. 
I  must  say  also  the  debate  in  my  Judg- 
ment has  been  sufficient,  so  far  as  this 
Senator  is  concerned,  to  place  credence 
in  what  my  able  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut has  developed  in  his  argument.    I 
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now  yield  to  my  able  friend  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  first  that  I  have  explained 
fully  this  afternoon  where  the  so-called 
figures  came  from,  and  I  challenge  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  on  the  very 
point  that  he  is  making.  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  refer  to  the  report  which  he 
read  from  a  moment  ago,  which  is  en- 
titled "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  regarding  conference  report  on 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961."  The  Senator 
has  it  in  his  hand.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  turn  to  page  2  and  read  what  is  said 
under  "(b)." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  have  read 
that  section  of  the  report.  I  discussed  it 
with  the  Senator  when  he  was  speaking. 
Those  are  transfers  of  housing  funds 
already  authorized. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  amount  stated  is  S750 
million  additional,  which  is  transferred 
to  the  special  assistance  fund.  Other- 
wise the  amount  would  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It 
definitely  was  not  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  amount  would 
come  back. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinquished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
has  made  an  extremely  powerful  argu- 
ment. It  may  be  that  we  on  our  side 
are  more  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices 
that  we  are  asked  to  make  than  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  for  one  am 
prepared  to  support  the  President  in  the 
request  which  he  has  made.  I  do  not 
always  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
him,  but  on  this  question  I  find  myself  in 
his  corner,  and  I  shall  therefore  support 
the  motion. 

Housing  is  extremely  important  to  the 
State  which  I  represent,  as  it  is  to  the 
State  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  urban  renewal  program,  which  is 
completely  unaffected  by  the  amend- 
ment, is  vital  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
motion  does  not  mention  any  figures. 
It  is  to  send  the  bill  back  to  conference 
and  to  have  it  come  back  in  the  form 
which  will  not  exceed  the  requests  for 
authorizations  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  join  in  the  Senator's  comment 
that  it  seems  rather  paradoxical  that  the 
motion  should  come  from  our  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the 
housing  bill,  because  it  is  essential.  I 
believe  that  we  should  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations.  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut on  the  excellent  presentation 
which  he  has  made  and  the  formula 
which  he  has  devised  to  carry  out  the 
President's  recommendations.  I  also 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  for  the  extremely  cogent 
argument  which  he  has  presented. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
from  New  York.  When  he  referred  the 
Senate  to  the  exact  text  of  the  language 
of  the  motion  which  is  in  front  of  us, 
his  argument  was  clinching  and  telling 
because  what  we  ask  to  do  in  the  pending 


motion,  no  more  and  no  less  than  to  give 
a  Senate  directive,  to  the  extent  we  can 
direct,  our  Members  on  the  conference  to 
go  back  to  conference  and  not  exceed 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  recommended  in  drafting  a  confer- 
ence report.  I  very  much  hope  that  in 
giving  bipartisan  support  to  the  admin- 
istration, we  may  now  give  a  resounding 
victory  to  the  motion  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeiuf?  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  to  recom- 
mit the  conference  report  with  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  with  respect  to  the  figures,  and 
I  heard  it  said  that  in  FNMA  there  are 
moneys  available  now  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Treasury,  and  then  by  the  Treas- 
ury to  be  used  to  pay  off  thf  national 
debt;  and  that  $750  million  of  that 
money  is  now  being  authorized  for  hous- 
ing. That  is  new  money,  in  my  opinion. 
It  is  not  usable  unless  the  bill  ls  passed. 
It  cannot  be  argued  that  that  is  not  new 
money. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  added  point  .should 
be  made  that  it  was  not  requested  by  the 
administration,  which  asked  for  only 
$750  million.  The  conference  report 
doubles  it  by  this  process. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  argument  was 
being  made  that  that  is  not  new  money 
It  will  not  be  available  unless  the  bill 
is  passed.  To  that  extent  it  increases 
the  Pr(?sident's  recommendation.s  by  $750 
millior.  I  also  heard  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  admit  that  $200  million  was 
new  ir.oney  for  certain  types  of  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Farm  housing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Therefore,  at  least 
$950  million  is  mgyey  added  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  me  President. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  ro.l. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr'.  President.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  briefly  the  pending  mo- 
tion. 

I  have  moved  that  the  conference  re- 
port en  S.  1922  be  recommitted  to  the 
confeience  committee  with  instructions 
to  the  Senate  conferees  not  to  exceed  re- 
quests for  authorizations  made  by  the 
admicistration.  as  listed  in  the  attached 
table  which  I  make  part  of  my  motion, 
and  with  further  instructions  that  the 
conferees  carefully  examine  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  with  reference  to  mort- 
gage terms  on  sales  housing. 

The  table  includes  not  only  the  re- 
quests made  by  the  administration  in 
connection  with  S.  1428.  the  administra- 
tion housing  bill,  but  also  its  requests  on 
such  matters  as  mass  transportation  and 
open  spaces  which  were  submitted  to  the 
conference  committee. 

The  effect  of  my  motion  would  be  to 
instruct  the  Senate  conferees  to  insist 


upon  a  savings  of  approximately  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  housing  bill  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  prior  to  the 
vot-e  on  the  motion  to  recommit  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  delighted  with  the 
action  of  the  joizit  conference  on  the 
housing  legislation  in  retaining  the  open 
space  program.  I  merely  wish  to  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  this  program, 
which  represents  a  meaningful  begin- 
ning toward  recognizing  the  crisis  we 
face  in  uncontrolled  urban  sprawl. 

In  the  last  10  years,  we  have  put  more 
than  half  as  much  new  and  unspoiled 
land  to  urban  use  as  we  did  in  all  the 
previous  years  since  this  country  was 
founded. 

Under  the  pressure  of  rapidly  expand- 
ing population  growth,  higher  wages, 
and  greater  mobility,  we  have  been  push- 
ing the  urban  fringe  out  from  the  central 
city  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  And  as 
we  have  laid  out  these  seas  of  subdivi- 
sions, we  have  pushed  nature's  horizon 
farther  and  farther  away  from  more  and 
more  people. 

We  have  failed  to  recognize  that  well- 
planned  urban  growth  must  take  our 
open  space  needs  into  account.  We  can- 
not just  say  that  with  our  modern  ex- 
pressways anyone  can  reach  the  coun- 
tryside in  40  or  50  minutes.  In  the  first 
place,  it  just  is  not  true  where  I  come 
from.  One  can  drive  for  hours  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  region  and  never 
escape  the  unbroken  monotony  of  urban- 
ization. 

But  that  really  is  not  the  point,  because 
our  open  space  needs  include  much  more 
than  being  able  to  picnic  in  the  country 
on  the  weekend.  What  do  our  children 
do  for  open  space  durine  the  week  day'' 
I  am  sure  there  are  plenty  of  subdivi- 
sions that  have  made  ample  provision 
for  the  backyard  barbecue  pit,  but  have 
failed  to  provide  a  single  area  where  the 
kids  can  play  a  game  of  football  or  base- 
ball. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  pin- 
. point  the  single  greatest  lack  in  the 
huge  so-called  gray  areas  that  sur- 
round most  of  our  metropolitan  core 
areas,  it  is  the  lack  of  the  amenities  of 
open  space.  Mile  after  mile  of  dreary 
housing  and  bad  zoning,  with  nothing 
like  a  park  or  open  space  to  .serve  as  an 
incentive  for  maintaining  property 
values.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of 
our  present  suburban  subdivisions  will 
suffer  the  same  fate  as  our  gray  areas 
for  the  same  reason. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  ine  that  it 
is  of  highest  importance  that  we  plan 
and  provide  for  a  sufficient  amount  of 
open  space  as  an  integral  part  of  urban 
development,  just  as  we  provide  for 
schools,  roads  and  all  the  other  neces- 
sary community  services. 

We  have  got  to  recognize  that  open 
space  is  no  mere  luxury,  but  a  necessity 
as  important  as  any  other  public  facility. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  has  most  often  been  raised 
about  tins  legislation — that  the  disap- 
pearance of  open  space  is  something  of 


concern  only  to  the  large  metropolitan 
areas  on  the  easttxn  seaboard. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  ea&t,  from 
Boston  to  Newport  News,  we  will  be 
lucky  if  we  can  preserve  just  some  of 
tlie  few  remaining:  patches  of  green  from 
the  bulldozer. 

When  you  look  at  open  space  as  an 
integral  part  of  urban  development  and 
grow  til,  it  becomes  clear  that  open  space 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
smaller  and  rapidly  growing  urban  areas 
all  over  the  country.  We  are  almost 
beyond  redemption  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board, but  there  are  smaller,  rapidly 
growing  urban  areas  in  every  State  that 
still  have  a  chance  to  work  a  program 
cf  open  space  preservation  into  the 
whole  fabric  of  urban  development  and 
expansion  that  lies  ahead. 

If  they  do  not  preserve  the  open  space 
now  while  there  is  still  time,  they  will 
never  be  able  to  Once  the  subdivisions 
are  built,  they  will  not  be  torn  down 
to  provide  open  f  pace. 

A  look  at  the  preliminary  reports  from 
the  Bureau  of  C<tisus  sliows  the  startling 
rate  at  which  many  of  our  smaller  and 
medium  urban  areas  are  growing  all 
across  the  country. 

At  least  83  towns  with  a  population 
of  over  25,000  people  grew  more  than  100 
percent  in  the  list  10  years. 

The  population  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in- 
creased 337  percent,  from  a  town  of 
16,000  to  one  of  71,000.  Irving,  Tex., 
grew  from  a  sleepy  little  town  of  2.000 
in  1950  to  a  city  of  45,000  In  1960— an 
increase  of  1.(32  percent.  Hampton. 
Va..  expanded  from  5,000  to  88.000 — an 
increase  of  1,38£'  percent. 

A  number  of  cities  in  Illinois  also 
grew.  I  notice  that  Senator  Dirksen's 
home  town  of  Pekin  increased  only  a 
modest  27  perci.'nt  In  the  last  10  years. 
But  Skokie,  111.,  grew  from  14,000  to 
59,000 — an  increase  of  300  percent. 
And  Rockdale,  111.,  grew  a  whopping 
1.866  percent.  Perhaps  if  our  distin- 
guished coUeagv.e  from  Illinois  had  come 
from  Skokie  irujtead  of  Pekin  he  would 
display  more  enthusiasm  for  reasonable 
and  orderly  op<'n  space  in  urban  devel- 
opment. 

But  even  the;*  percentages  do  not  tell 
the  whole  stor'.  Many  cities  added  a 
lot  of  people  to  their  population  and  un- 
doubtedly plowed  under  a  lot  of  open 
space  to  house  them,  but  because  the 
population  was  fairly  large  to  begin  with, 
the  percentage  of  increase  may  not  be 
very  startling. 

For  example,  Topeka,  Kans.,  grew 
only  50  percent  in  the  last  10  years,  but 
it  represents  an  increase  of  40,000  peo- 
ple, who  can  cover  up  a  lot  of  land  with 
our  present  pattern  of  low-density 
sprawl.  There  are  undoubtedly  hundreds 
of  urban  areas  experiencing  the  same 
growth  as  Tope  ka. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
open  space  is  <?ssential  not  only  for  or- 
derly urban  development  and  to  prevent 
the  all  t<x)  familiar  gray  areas  sur- 
rounding many  of  our  cities. 

Not  only  do  we  need  it  to  enhance 
property  value.*;,  improve  community  ap- 
pearance, serv(»  recreational  needs,  and 
afford  some  relief  from  the  concrete  and 
steel  of  urban  living,  we  also  need  it  for 
a  variety  of  conservation  purposes. 


Each  year  we  seem  to  hear  more  and 
more  about  the  problem  of  floods.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  nature  is  acting 
up  any  more  than  usual.  I  do  strongly 
suspect  that  we  are  failing  to  preserve 
our  flood  plains  as  open  space,  thus  keep- 
ing people  from  building  where  they 
should  not  have  built  in  the  first  place. 

An  effective  open  space  program  could 
do  much,  I  am  sure,  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditures we  are  making  and  will  have 
to  make  to  correct  the  problems  arising 
from  the  misuse  of  our  land  around  tlie 
urban  areas — problems  of  sedimentation 
that  arise  from  the  reckless  denuding 
land  of  its  vegetation,  storm  drainage 
problems  that  arise  from  the  careless 
bulldozing  of  long  established  natural 
drainage  patterns,  problems  of  water 
pollution  that  arise  from  the  improper 
preservation  of  our  stream  valleys. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  touch  upon 
another  value  of  open  space — to  help 
shape  the  timing,  character,  and  direc- 
tion of  community  development. 

I  have  great  hope  for  an  open  space 
program — if  it  is  based  on  sound  and 
imaginative  comprehensive  planning — as 
a  tool  for  helping  our  urban  and  met- 
ropolitan areas  achieve  some  alternative 
to  endless  low-density  suburban  sprawl. 

To  me  it  is  self-evident  that  we  can- 
not much  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
such  sprawl.  Los  Angeles,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  100  suburbs  in  search  of  a 
city,  is  finding  this  out  the  hard  way. 
Seventy-six  percent  cf  the  capital  in- 
vestments required  by  each  family  mov- 
ing into  the  country  go  for  roads,  streets, 
and  highways,  leaving  schools  and  all 
the  other  public  facilities  to  scramble  for 
the  remaining  24  percent.  And  now 
they  are  finding  that  this  enormous  in- 
vestment in  roads  and  highways  needed 
to  accommodate  the  sprawl  has  merely 
compounded  the  problem  of  trafiBc  con- 
gestion. So  they  are  now  preparing  to 
embark  on  a  program  to  provide  rapid 
transit,  which  they  once  had  and  then 
abandoned. 

Obviously  the  greater  the  sprawl,  the 
greater  our  transportation  costs,  and  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  for  private  en- 
terprise to  provide  modem  mass  trans- 
portation service  without  going  bank- 
rupt In  the  process.  With  everyone 
dependent  on  their  automobiles  In  the 
suburbs,  massive  traffic  Jams  build  up 
with  everyone  converging  inward  to  work 
from  the  outlying  areas.  These  traffic 
jams,  in  turn,  make  surface  mass  trans- 
portation in  the  higher  density  areas 
just  as  ineffective  as  the  automobile. 

The  sprawling  suburban  communities 
find  themselves  building  four  or  five 
small  schools  for  the  same  number  of 
children  that  one  larger  school  might 
serve  In  a  higher  density  area,  because 
there  is  just  so  far  the  children  can  walk 
to  school  these  days.  And  the  multipli- 
cation of  small  schools  makes  it  that 
much  more  difficult  to  find  enough  com- 
petent teachers  to  support  a  well- 
rounded  curriculum  In  each  school. 

The  cost  of  homes  also  goes  up  when 
they  must  be  built  to  serve  a  population 
spread  thinly  over  a  large  area.  Some- 
one has  to  bear  the  higher  costs  of  sew- 
ers, streets,  drainage,  earthwork,  utili- 
ties, irrigation,  and  water  supply — either 
the  people  of  the  community  through 


taxes,  or  more  likely  the  developer,  who 
merely  passes  the  cost  along  to  the  buyer. 

So  much  for  the  curse;  what  is  the 
cure? 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  seeking  to  pro- 
vide some  alternative  to  urban  sprawl 
we  need  to  concentrate  as  much  on  how 
we  use  land  as  how  we  preserve  open 
space. 

If  we  merely  concern  ourselves  with 
the  problem  of  preserving  open  space, 
we  will  find  ourselves  fighting  a  losing 
battle.  The  tide  of  urbanization  will 
inevitably  engulf  even  the  most  ambi- 
tious oiJen  space  program  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  undertaken.  Our  ef- 
forts to  preserve  open  space  will  be  like 
a  chapter  out  of  Perils  of  Pauline,  with 
our  governments  striving  desperately  at 
the  last  minute  to  save  some  virgin  tract 
from  the  onrushing  urban  locomotive. 

We  must  find  some  way  of  chanfaeling 
future  growth  into  more  imaginative, 
less  land-consuming  patterns.  There 
have  been  many  suggestions  and  efforts 
along  this  line,  from  the  revitalization  of 
our  central  and  inner-ring  cities,  to  the 
development  of  cluster  communities,  new 
satellite  cities,  or  corridor  developments, 
as  is  being  proposed  here  in  Washington. 

But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  just  as 
the  preservation  of  open  space  by  itself 
will  not  give  us  a  better  pattern  of  urban 
development,  neither  will  the  develop- 
ment of  new  satellite  cities  or  radial  cor- 
ridors. What  will  prevent  the  boundaries 
of  these  new  cities  or  corridors  from 
breaking  down  and  spilUng  over  unless 
we  have,  at  the  srme  time,  an  effective 
program  for  the  preservation  of  the  open 
space  around  them?  Certainly  if  past 
history  is  any  guide,  we  can  ill  afford  to 
rely  on  the  zoning  ordinance,  which 
seems  to  be  rather  susceptible  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  buck. 

From  the  standpoint  of  giving  our 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas  the  tools 
they  need  if  they  are  to  become  the 
masters  of  their  destiny,  rather  than  the 
victims  of  it.  I  would  say  that  the  enact- 
ment of  an  open  space  program  along 
the  lines  of  the  legislation  I  have  In- 
troduced is  an  urgent  priority. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  President  Ken- 
nedy also  called  this  an  urgent  matter 
when  he  stated: 

Land  Is  the  most  precious  resource  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  present  patterns 
of  haphazard  suburban  development  are 
contributlnp  to  a  tragk;  waste  In  the  use 
of  a  vital  resource  now  being  consumed  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  number  of 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  have 
commenteei  on  the  open-space  problem. 
I  ask  that  some  of  their  comments,  to- 
gether with  an  article  by  William  White 
appearing  In  the  Newark  Commerce,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  27,  1961] 

ViCTOHT     IN    THE     HOUSE 

Apart  from  the  notable  legislative  victory 
which  It  represents  for  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, there  are  two  major  aspects 
of  the  housing  bill  as  approved  by  the  House 
which  bear  remembering. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  much  in  the 
huge   »4.8    billion   bUl   which    Is    not   new. 
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Much  of  the  money,  Including  the  $2  billion 
for  urban  renewal  and  the  $1.2  billion  for 
college  housing,  is  for  programs  which  al- 
ready are  well  established.  And  instead  of 
dealing  with  authorizations  for  these  pro- 
grams on  an  annual  basis,  as  has  been  the 
practice  in  recent  years,  the  omnibus  bill 
covers  the  needs  of  several  years  at  a  single 
bite.  But  the  House-passed  bill  also  drasti- 
cally broadens  Federal  aid  in  numerous 
categories  of  housing  and  plows  virgin  terri- 
tory with  still  other  provisions  which  are 
untested  and  frankly  experimental  in  na- 
ture. 

Of  these,  the  most  controversial  are  the 
long-term,  low-downpayment  mortgage  pro- 
posals to  provide  private  sales  and  rental 
housing  for  low-inome  families.  We  believe 
that  the  40-year  mortgages,  as  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  are  unrealistic  and  that  the  House 
provision  for  maximum  35-year  mortgages 
for  sales  houaing  is  at  least  a  slight  improve- 
ment which  should  be  adopted  in  conference 
At  best,  however,  this  program  faces  an  un- 
certain future,  and  it  is  well  that  its  author- 
ity extends  on  an  experimental  basis  for 
only  2  years. 

Another  pioneering  provision  of  the  House 
bill,  unfortunately  not  widely  understood, 
would  provide  $100  million  in  grants  to  help 
purchase  open  spaces  In  the  sprawling  con- 
gestion of  urban  areas.  Spread  among  the 
Nation  at  large,  $100  million  would  not  go 
far.  But  this  is  proposed  to  be  "seed"  money, 
designed  to  stimulate  local  areas  to  provide 
most  of  the  cost.  The  Federal  grants,  for 
example,  could  cover  no  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  any  project.  In  addi- 
tion, metro  areas  would  have  to  adopt  re- 
gionwide  development  plans  in  order  to 
qualify  for  Federal  help.  This  is  a  worthy 
program,  which  we  think  should  be  accepted 
by  the   Senate  conferees. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 

June  21,  19611 
Order  Out  or  Housing  Chaos 

The  many-faceted  housing  bill  passed  by 
the  U£.  Senate  continues  and  expands  the 
well-established  policy  of  Federal  encourage- 
ment to  homebulldlng  and  homeownershlp, 
a  corollary  of  which  has  been  the  rapid  and 
Indiscriminate  sprawl  of  housing  in  America's 
suburban  areas. 

It  therefore  seems  strange  and  unfor- 
tunate, that  the  Senate  knocked  out  of  Its 
housing  bin  a  provision  which  could  have 
brought  some  sort  of  order  out  of  this  chaos 
and  which  would  have  helped  to  insure  that 
the  hovising  so  encouraged  remains  attrac- 
tive and  worth  living  In. 

This  is  the  provision,  formulated  by  Sena- 
tor Harrison  Williams,  of  New  Jersey,  which 
would  provide  $100  million  In  grants  to  local 
and  State  governments  on  a  matching  basis 
to  encourage  them  to  acquire  and  plan  In 
open  space  and  park  land. 

While  this  is  a  relatively  modest  amount 
of  money.  Its  beneficial  effects  would  be 
multiplied  many  times  over.  It  would  act 
as  a  catalyst  for  additional  local  funds,  for 
the  establishment  of  local  programs,  for  the 
encouragement  of  local  open  space  planning. 

The  provision,  although  defeated  by  a 
small  margin  and  after  little  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  is  still  Included  In  the  House 
version  of  the  housing  bill.  If  the  House 
retains  It,  there  Is  still  some  hope  that  the 
Senate-House  conference  will  keep  It  in  the 
final  bill. 

The  blight  the  provision  seeks  to  correct 
is  a  national  problem.  It  Is  to  the  Interest 
of  every  urban  and  suburban  resident  that 
the   provision    be  saved. 


[From  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post,  May 
6,   1961] 

Open  Space  Bill  Loss  Mat  Be  Gain 
A  Senate  housing  subcommittee  has  whit- 
tled down  the  urban  open  spaces  bill  spon- 
sored by  New  Jersey's  Senator  Williams. 


As  Introduced,  the  bill  would  have  made 
$100  mlUlon  a  year  for  5  years  in  Federal 
funds  available  for  matching  grants  to  local 
governments  to  purchase  open  space  land 
In  and  around  urban  areas.  It  Is  a  desirable 
m.easure  and  indeed,  some  legislation  of  the 
sort  is  necessary  If  we  are  not  to  have  a 
tragic  snortage  of  parks,  playgrounds,  and 
recreational  areas  in  our  urban  areas  In  the 
early  fu'.ure. 

The  s  ibcommittee  now  has  decided  to  cut 
the  pro^  ision  for  matching  grants  down  to  a 
toUil  of  $100  million,  rather  than  $500  mil- 
lion. On  the  surface  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  disasv.rou.--  slashliie;  But  Wiiliams  says 
that  while  he  Is  disappointed  at  the  reduc- 
tion, the  committee  decision  enhance.s  the 
chances  of  open  space  legislation  thi.s  year 

As  voted  by  the  subcommittee,  the  grants 
will  be  incorporated  m  the  omnibus  housing 
bill  of  1961,  which  is  reasonably  certain  of 
passage.  Williams  had  anticipated  that  his 
separat'?  bill  would  have  required  a  year  of 
debate  and  discussion  before  action  was 
taken. 

But  with  Its  incorporation  in  the  omni- 
bus measure,  and  with  the  widespread  and 
favorakile  response  it  has  received,  he  be- 
lieves that  his  ultimate  objectives  will  be 
hastened,  not  set  back,  by  the  subcommittee 
action.    We  hope  he  Is  right 

[From  the  Bergen  iN  J  )  Evening  Record 
Apr.  24.   19611 

A  FXanned   Alternative  to    Pianned 
Sprawl' 

Sena.or  Williams,  Democrat,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, was  speaking  to  the  Maryland's  Gover- 
nor's Conference  on  Recreation  and  Parks, 
but  he  was  talking  to  us  back  home  His 
subject  was  urban  sprawl-  the  mindless  way 
in  which  we  have  carefully  planned  our  af- 
fairs so  that  metropolitan  gray  areas  are 
gobbling  up  farm  and  pasture  and  woodland 
at  a  rate  of  a  million  irreplaceable  acres  a 
year — but  he  was  talking  about  any  town's 
zoning  ordinance.  'Which.  "  he  added  after 
a  pause,  "is  notoriously  susceptible  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  buck." 

Senator  Williams,  one  of  the  legislative 
experts  on  land  use,  is  author  of  an  open- 
spaces  bill  avithorizlng  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  to  erant  up  to  $100 
million  a  year  to  municipalities  or  regional 
agencies  for  acquisition  of  open  land  The 
bill  was  endorsed  by  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
HHFA  .\dmlnlstrator,  last  week,  and  guaran- 
teed his  Administration  support  for  the  bill 
or  som'^thlng  much  like  It. 

But  Senator  Williams  wasn't  talking  about 
rich  and  distant  Uncle  He  was  saying  there 
at  Annapolis  that  by  taking  thought  in  our 
developiment  from  now  on  we  can  preserve 
open  space  and  have  the  housing  too  that 
a  growing  population  will  need.  He  might 
have  been  addressing  an  audience  in  Saddle 
River  or  WoodcUff  Lake  or  Mahwah  or  the 
Northern  Valley: 

"Consider  the  proposal  of  Victor  Gruen 
to  cluster  the  development  of  250  homes  on 
4  percent  of  the  516-acre  Whitney  estate  at 
Old  Westbury,  Long  Island  This  would  have 
Involved  no  more  than  a  series  of  two-  or 
three-family  'town'  houses,  each  with  two 
outdoor  patios.  The  cluster  development 
would  have  retained  96  percent  of  the  very 
lovely  land  In  its  natural  state,  and  It  would 
have  reduced  the  land-development  costs  by 
approximately  $16  million." 

The  town  turned  down  Victor  Gruen.  But 
why  wouldn't  it  work''  Why  wouldn't  it 
work  better  than  zoning  one  little  house 
per  acre  or  I'j  acres  or  2.  chewing  up  laud, 
laying  it  bare,  snatching  it  out  of  use?  In 
our  Insistence  on  lot  or  acreage  zoning,  have 
we  actually  been  planning  blight  and  sprawl? 
Perhaps  it  is  just  whistling  in  the  grave- 
yard to  say  so,  said  Mr.  Williams,  but  in 
our  common  concern  we  may  yet  force  our- 
selves into  the  almost  embarrassing  position 
of  saving  money  at  the  same  time  we  are 
saving  nature. 


I  From  the  Daily  Home  News,  June  22,  1961) 
How  To  Control  Ukban  Sprawl 

Coast  to  coast,  more  and  more  of  the 
American  countryside  Is  bowing  to  the  bull- 
dozer every  year.  Granted  today's  popula- 
tion pressures,  there  Is  no  way  to  stop  the 
carving-up  process  But  possibly  we  can 
exercise  some  control  over  it. 

Annually,  about  1  5  million  acres  of  open 
land  go  Into  "special  use,"  mostly  lor  urban 
development,  highways,  and  airports      Land    ^ 
tiken  for  urban  purposes  is  expected  to  more   • 
than   double   the   present    total   by    the   year 
2000. 

Some  talk  of  the  loss  of  natural  beauty 
spots,  wildlife  refuges,  watersheds,  valuable 
woods  and  cropland,  Just  plain  green  space 
to  breathe  in  Others,  observing  haphazard 
urban  sprawl  and  the  chewing  up  of  60-arre 
plots  for  single  superhighway  Interchanges, 
argue  that  its  downright  bad  economics. 

This  Is  a  problem  for  communities  of  all 
sizes.  More  than  80  US.  centers  In  the 
25,000  population  class  grew  100  percent  in 
the  past  decade  A  town  in  Texas  which  had 
2,600  in  1950  now  has  more  than  45,000  and 
is  still  surging 

In  Wa.'<hington  one  of  the  worriers  is  Sen- 
ator H.^RRISON  Williams,  of  New  Jersey  He 
proposes  a  starting  $100  million  Federal  grant 
to  local  areas  to  help  them  buy  up  wide 
swaths  of  open  space  In  their  outlying  zones. 

He  and  other  proponents  argue  that  these 
green  wedges  not  only  would  be  immensely 
valuable  In  themselves,  but  would  serve  to 
channel  growth  along  sensible  economic 
lines. 

Williams'  open -space  proposal  suffered 
narrow  defeat  In  the  Senate,  but  clings  to 
life  In  the  House.  A  slashing  midnight  as- 
sault by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  ripped  it 
i)Ut  of  the  omnibus  housing  bill. 

His  ridiculing  criticisms  may  have  bad 
ju.-t  point  The  proposal  seems  loosely 
drafted,  with  discretionary  authority  over 
the  program  vaguely  defined  Though  the 
plan  would  hold  Federal  grants  to  25  to  35 
percent  of  a  project's  total  cost,  there  is  no 
dollar  ceiling  and  no  time  limit  It  reads 
like  a  script  for  a  Treasury  raid. 

If  the  measure  were  doctored  to  introduce 
precise  controls  on  the  use  of  authority  and 
funds.  It  might  find  wider  Hou.se  support 
For  certainly  no  lawmaker  can  question  the 
need  to  put  some  curbs  on  the  indiscriminate 
spread  of  the  tree  choppers  and  earthmovers. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  21,    19611 
Urban  Sprawl  and  Open  Space 

The  haphazard  suburban  developments- 
urban  sprawl" — spreading  with  alarming 
speed  around  the  perimeters  of  our  cities 
present  an  issue  of  truly  national  propor- 
tions. The  open  land  areas  are  rapidly  giv- 
ing way  to  the  indiscriminate  advance  of  the 
bulldozer  and  the  real  estate  promoter.  Yet 
open  space  Is  essential  not  only  to  the  sub- 
urban areas  themselves  but  also  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  cities  they  surround  Planning 
and  controls  are  badly  needed  to  assure 
that  the  developments  which  do  take  place 
provide  the  best  possible  environment  for 
living  and  for  efficiency  in  transportation 
and  production. 

Title  VII  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act,  now 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  con- 
tains a  sound  program  for  Federal  aid.  both 
financial  and  technical,  to  local  and  State 
bodies  In  meeting  these  needs — incorporat- 
ing for  the  most  part  the  proposals  of  Sena- 
tor Harrison  Williams,  of  New  Jersey,  re- 
ferred to  In  a  letter  on  this  page.  The 
assistance  provided  for  in  title  VTI  would  be 
given  only  to  projects  essential  to  a  well- 
concelved  area  development  plan.  This 
would  be  an  effective  stimulant  to  State  and 
local  action  which  otherwise  might  not  be 
taken. 

While  the  Senate  passed  the  housing  bill 
by  the  decisive  vote  of  64  to  25,  title  VII 
was    separately    voted    down — without    ade- 


quate consideration  and  by  a  majority  of 
only  4.  The  House  should  keep  it  in  the 
bill  and.  If  It  passes,  so  should  the  confer- 
ence committee  In  the  final  draft 


[From  the  St    Petersburg:  iFla  i   Times    Mar. 

26.   1961 1 

Parks   Are  Too  Precious  To   S«cander 

It  Is  quite  understandable  that  some  Tar- 
pon Springs  commissioners  wish  to  raise 
money  for  street  rcpftir.s  by  .celling  pan  of  a 
tnvct  of  land  others  want  U.)  cive  to  the  coun- 
ty park  board  for  a  new  c<-.unty  park. 

ITiere  are  70  a-Tes  in  the  waterlront  tract, 
and  the  commission  majority  wishes  to  retain 
40  acres  for  salo  to  developers.  The  park 
board  has  expressed  reluctance  to  attempt 
creating  a  park  on  only  30  acres. 

In  our  view,  however,  the  commission 
majority  Is  being  pennywise.  There  is  no 
more  precious  commodity  m  this  highly  ur- 
banized county  than  suitable  park  lands. 
Witii  every  passing  year  tliey  grow  more 
sciu-ce  and  more  precious. 

Senator  Harrison  William.s.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, recently  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
Federal  responsibility  In  sharing  the  efforts 
of  cities  to  preserve  open  s!>ace6  for  parks 
and  recreation.  Speaking  on  the  bill's  be- 
half, he  said: 

"As  far  as  land  is  concerned,  this  Nation 
has  never  really  relied  on  a  budget.  We 
have  used  up  our  acres  as  we  needed  them, 
and  we  have  moved  on  when  we  had  to.  We 
have  been  profligate  and  heedless  with  un- 
planned development  eating  up  our  precious 
open  land." 

The  trouble  with  our  old  way  of  using  up 
acres  and  then  moving  on  is  that  we  have 
just  about  played  out  that  string.  Nowhere 
in  Florida  Is  this  as  true  as  in  Pinellas 
County,  where  we  have  more  than  three 
times  as  many  persons  per  square  mile  as 
any  other  county  In  the  State. 

As  badly  as  Tarpon  Springs  undoubtedly 
needs  street  repairs — as  we  do  in  St  Peters- 
burg—nevertheless the  $60,000  the  commis- 
sioners think  they  can  realize  by  selling  off 
the  40  acres  rat'ner  than  having  It  made  into 
a  park  would  bt  the  most  costly  money  they 
ever  spent. 

Take  a  look  at  what  has  already  hap- 
pened to  almost  every  foot  of  our  gulf 
beachfront.  W  th  the  northward  trend  of 
our  population  growth.  In  only  a  few  years 
the  residents  of  Tarpon  Springs  will  bitterly 
rue  the  dav  when  they  chose  street  repairs 
instead  of  park  land— If  that  decision 
stands.    We  hope  it  won't. 


anced  growth,  the  county  must  have  a  land- 
use  plan  and  stick  to  it. 

More  than  4  years  eigo,  in  February  1957, 
the  St.  Louis  metrofX)litan  survey  pointed 
out  the  high  cost  of  chaos  In  St.  Louis 
County.  Its  preliminary  report,  called 
"Background  for  Action,"  stated: 

"On  a  per  capita  basis  there  (Isi  very 
little  difference  In  the  cost  of  local  govern- 
ment between  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
county  us  a  whole  The  governmental  units 
of  each  spent  In  the  aggregate  about  the 
same  amount  per  resident  to  pro.Mde  public 
services  for  their  citizens. 

"In  1955,  total  expenditures,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  were  $112  In  the  city  and  $109 
In    the    county." 

Furthermore,  It  added,  "governmental 
costs  in  general  have  increased  more  rapidly 
In  the  county  than  in  the  city."  They  will 
continue  to  skyrocket  unless  the  county 
makes  some  basic  reforms,  the  ttudy  warned. 

Yet,  the  county's  land-use  plan,  prepared 
by  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  planning 
firms,  is  an  orphan.  No  one  seems  to  be 
telling  St.  Louis  Countians  that  the  alter- 
native is  no  plan — and  that  no  jilan  means 
more  ci)stly  chaos  for  county   d'^vellers. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

June  5,   19611 

High  Cost  of  Chaos 

Senator  Harrison  A  Williams,  New  Jer- 
sey Democrat,  offered  some  words  of  wisdom 
the  other  day  that  every  suburban  area — 
including   St.   louls  County— should  weigh. 

Why  is  subuiban  living  becoming  a  lux- 
ury, rather  than  an  economy?  The  answer, 
he  said,  lies  li.  the  haphazard,  unplanned 
growth  that  gt«s  by  the  name  of  "urban 
sprawl." 

Senator  Wiu.ums  cited  Ixis  Angeles  as 
the  horrible  example.  In  Los  Angeles,  he 
said.  76  percent  of  all  capital  investments 
must  go  into  streets  and  highways,  leaving 
the  schools  Ui  compete  with  all  the  other 
public  facility  needs  for  the  remaining  24 
percent." 

The  sprawllnir  suburbs  make  it  difficult,  if 
not  Impossible,  to  have  compact  school  dis- 
tricts, and  high  schools  big  enough  to  offer 
a  wide  variety  of  courses  in  science,  matlic- 
matics,  and  languages. 

To  pay  for  schools  and  other  essential 
services,  a  community  mutt  have  stores,  fac- 
tories, and  warehouses,  and  "high  density" 
dwellings,  like  apartnicntb.  as  well  as  ranch- 
houses  on  1-acrc  lotf. 

In  St.  Louis  County  this  lesson  is  being 
Ignored.     To    bring    about    an   orderly,    bal- 


[From  the  Washington  Post..  Feb.   11.  1961] 
Open    Spaces    Bill 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr..  of 
New  Jersey,  has  come  up  with  a  b.ll  that  will 
have  a  wide  appeal  for  urban  and  suburban 
dwellers  throughout  the  country.  He  would 
create  a  $100-milllon  fund  that  could  be  used 
over  a  period  of  5  years  on  a  matching  basis 
to  help  SUite  and  local  governments  protect 
open  spaces  that  oxight  to  be  devoted  to 
parks  or  other  recreational  or  ctmservation 
uses.  It  would  set  up  a  sort  cf  "Capper- 
Cramton"  program  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  operations  of  the  Capper-Crarat'-'n  Act 
over  a  period  of  30  years  are  resjionsible  for 
saving  many  of  the  stream  val  eys  in  the 
Washington  area  from  the  build  izers.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  saved  ty  purchas- 
ing land  suitable  for  parks  bclore  It  h.is 
acquired  real  estate  values.  It  v.-as  a  grave 
mistake  when  Congress  finally  cv.t  off  funds 
for  this  purpose  last  year,  and  an  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  correct  that  error  by  pro- 
viding $1.2  million  In  the  new  budget  to 
match  Virginia  and  Maryland  funds  for 
stream-valley  purchases. 

Congress  has  a  special  obligation  to  exer- 
cise foresight  In  the  protection  of  open 
spaces  near  to  the  Nation's  Capl  al,  but  the 
problems  of  other  cities  are  not  essentially 
different.  Urban  sprawl  Is  spread. ng  over  the 
countryside  at  an  alarming  rate.  Unless 
local  governments  act  quickly  to  save  scenic 
and  historic  spots,  recreation  areas,  and 
greenbelts  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  endless 
suburbs,  many  of  the  amenities  of  urban 
living  will  be  lost  for  all  time. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  demands  upon  the  piesent  Con- 
gress. In  few  Instances,  however  will  a  cur- 
rent outlay  of  funds  hold  greater  promise  of 
future  return  in  terms  of  savlnfts  and  con- 
servation than  that  proposed  by  t  le  Williams 
bin. 


[From  the  Bergen  (N.J.)  Record.  Feb  15. 
1961] 
Ca.n-  You  Propose  Better  Solutions? 
New  Jersey's  experience  with  Federal  aid 
is  far  from  heartening.  Tl-ie  State  pays  out 
almost  $2  50  for  every  $1  in  Federal  aid  it 
gets  back.  And  there  is  something  like  $7 
billion  of  Federal  aid  in  the  11'61  budget. 
Senator  Williams,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey, 
want*  to  add  $100  million  more ,  for  open 
area.  He:uctant  as  many  Jersey:3ien  are  to 
espouse  more  Federal  aid  for  a  State  that 
has  to  come  out  on  the  small  erd,  some  of 
the  points  Senator  Williams  makes  are  all 
l)iu  unanswerable. 


Consider,  for  instance,  this  excerpt  from 
his  latest  "Report  Home,"  the  Senator's  semi- 
monthly newsletter  t 

"We  are  now  urbanizing  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  a  billion  acres  a  year.  In  the 
last  15  years  we  have  put  almost  two-thirds 
as  much  new  land  to  urban  uses  as  we  did 
in  all  the  previous  years  In  the  history  of 
our  country  We  all  want  this  growth  to 
continue.  But  there  Is  a  difference  between 
growth  and  sprawl.  The  question  Is 
whether  we  wish  to  continue  with  our  hap- 
haz.'vxd.  wasteful,  and  often  deeply  unsatis- 
fying pattern  of  development  or  wliether 
we  wish  to  create  something  of  lasting  value 
to  marshal  our  resources  and  revitalize  our 
entire  urban  environment,  both  at  the 
fringes  and  at  the  center." 

If  this  is  not  all  microscopically  germane 
to  Bergen  County's  growth  pattern,  what 
Senator  Williams  has  to  say  next  certainly 
Is' 

"Out  in  the  sprawling  suburbs,  for  In- 
stance, communities  find  themselves  build- 
ing five  small  schoolhouses  to  serve  the  same 
number  of  children  that  attend  one  larger 
school  in  the  higher  density  centers,  because 
there  Is  Ju.st  so  far  that  children  can  travel 
to  school.  Since  there  Is  hardly  a  one-fam- 
ily house  that  yields  sufficient  tax  revenue 
to  pay  the  costs  educating  a  child  living  In  It. 
little  wonder  that  homeowners  are  feeling 
the  pinch  on  their  property  taxes  and  the 
c  'nununltles  and  the  States  are  looking  to 
t!ie  Federal  Government  to  share  the 
burden." 

Yet.  with  all  this  talk  about  open  area 
and  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  land,  we  con- 
tinue to  employ  conventional  methods  of 
development  which  methods  are  perhaps  the 
most  Inefficient  and  wasteful  we  could  de- 
sign.    Mr.  WiLLUMs  has  an  idea  there  too; 

"To  cite  Just  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  open  space  can  be  related  to  urban 
development,  the  architect  Victor  Gruen 
proposed  that  the  51fl-acre  Whitney  estate 
in  Old  Westbury  be  developed  as  a  cluster 
development  [of  the  kind]  which  was  first 
made  famous  in  Radburn.  If  one  were  to 
build  247  houses  on  conventional  2-acre  plots, 
the  entire  tract  would  be  covered.  Instead 
Gruen  proposed  that  96  percent  of  the  land 
be  kept  open  for  golf  courses,  tennis  courts, 
and  wooded  areas  and  that  the  same  247 
dwellings  be  clustered  in  the  remaining  4 
percent  of  the  land  in  attractive  townhouse 
style." 

Mr  Gruen  is  sometimes  regarded  as  fanci- 
ful. Mr.  Williams  has  proposed  a  big  Fed- 
eral grant.  And  perhaps  New  Jersey  is  not 
ready  fully  to  accept  either. 

But  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  sprawl  that  Mr, 
Williams  mentions;  if  we  are  to  keep  open 
areas:  if  we  are  to  provide  education  and 
still  not  have  confiscatory  real-property  tax- 
ation, then  we  shall  have  to  do  a  good  many 
things  we  do  not  relish  and  have  not  done 
before.  We  shall  have  to  update  our  think- 
ing. There  are  hopeful  signs.  The  proposal 
by  Mr.  Williams  is  one.  Governor  Meyner's 
green  acres  plan  is  another.  But  until  peo- 
ple demonstrate  that  this,  or  something  like 
it.  Is  what  they  want.  Government  Is  not 
likely  to  make  them  take  It. 


[From  Newark  Commerce.  May  1961 1 
Nvw  Jfrszys  Fight  Against  Urban  Sprawl — 
Or  How  To  Avoid  Suburban  Renewal 
(By  William  H.  Why te) 
They   call   it    the   Garden   State;    but   It's 
touch  and  go      As  anyone  from  New  Jersey 
uncomfortably  knows,  there  are  few  States 
which  have  been  transformed  bo  quickly  by 
suburban   development.     It   was  one  of   the 
most    urbanized    States    to    begin    with;    its 
gentle,  open  terrain   offered   few  roadblocks 
to  develrpment,  and  great  new  highways  re- 
moved the  barrier  of  time  between  the  cities 
and  the  outlying  areas.     The  great  wave  of 
suburbanization  that  followed  has  produced 
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some  OBtseUent  csominunlties;  It  hu  al»o 
helped  to  prochice  a  sprawling  me"  In  which 
the  miscellany  of  developmenti  haa  be«i 
splattered  In  a  pattern  which  U  nneoonomlc 
and  which  loola  UIbb  the  derll.  There  are 
many  conununltleB  left  which  still  have  a 
chance  to  save  scKnethlng  of  the  open  space 
people  once  took  lor  granted,  but  the  time 
is  very  short  Indeed. 

The  newi  is  that  New  Jersey  Is  about  to 
take  effective  action;  Indeed,  there  is  a  very 
good  chance  that  It  may  turn  out  the  fore- 
most State  In  the  Uiiion  in  this  respect.  If 
the  State's  •SO  million  green  acres  program 
goes  through,  not  only  wlU  the  State  be 
able  to  acquire  key  open  spaces  before  the 
price  soars  out  of  reason  but,  thanks  to  the 
grant-in-aid  provisions,  all  of  New  Jersey's 
communities  will  be  helped  to  take  action 
while  it  la  still  possible.  And  many  more 
communities  elsewhere:  for  programs  like 
this  are  highly  contagious.  If  successful. 
the  New  Jersey  Oreen  Acres  plan,  along  with 
New  York's  $75  milUon  open  space  program 
and  Wisconsin's  $S0  mUllon  program  are 
very  likely  to  spark  a  wave  Ji  similar  pro- 
grams all  over  the  co^mtry. 

rrsm  STXsrr  ruaNisHES  leadership 
New  Jersey  la  furnishing  vital  leadership 
on  another  count.  Thanks  to  Senator 
HAsaisoN  WujJAMS,  a  Federal  aid  program 
for  local  open  space  acquisition  program  may 
soon  be  a  reality.  Senator  Williams  has 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  HHFA  spend  $100  million  in 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  local  governments 
for  the  acquisition  in  land  and  rights  in 
land  if  the  communities  will  tie  it  to  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  their  area.  Thanks 
to  ttie  pioneering  work  of  Senator  Willlams. 
the  Federal  Government — whose  highway  and 
housing  programs  have  so  long  helped  ac- 
centuate sprawl — may  soon  assume  its  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  communities  meet 
the  problem. 

The  beauty  of  both  these  programs  is  that 
they  are  not  theoretical;  they  coalesce  all 
of  the  principal  lessons  that  have  been  pain- 
fully learned.  For  a  long  time  many  differ- 
ent groups  have  been  tackling  the  open 
space  problem :  in  New  Jersey,  there  has  been 
the  department  of  conservation  and  eco- 
nomic development,  the  watershed  associa- 
tions, such  as  Stony  Brook -Millstone  Water- 
shed Association,  the  soil  conservation 
dls'.ricts,  and  a  host  of  different  civic  groups. 
Here  as  elsewhere,  it  has  been  a  pragmatic 
trial  and  error  process;  but  as  experiences 
have  been  pooled,  a  number  of  important 
lessons  have  been  learned. 

The  first  lesson  Is  that  zoning  is  not 
enough.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  most  com- 
munities looked  to  the  police  power  ns  their 
main  weapon  against  sprawl,  and  they 
thought  the  best  exercise  of  it  to  be  large 
lot  zoning.  This  would  make  the  developers 
go  somewhere  else.  Many  of  them  did — and 
this  is  precisely  why  sprawl  was  vastly 
speeded  up.  Large  lot  zoning  has  its  place, 
but  applied  wholesale  it  forces  developers 
to  leapfrog  out  for  cheaper  land — or  where 
the  zoning  is  easier — and  way  in  advance  of 
any  community  plan  for  services,  open  space, 
industrial  parks,  and  such.  Worse  yet,  with- 
in an  area  large  lot  zoning  forces  developers 
to  squander  an  awful  lot  of  land  to  house  a 
given  number  of  people  and  to  lay  down  so 
much  paving  to  connect  it  all  that  as  far  as 
open  space  is  concerned  there  often  seems 
to  be  as  much  asphalt  as  there  is  grass. 

OPZN-SPACB    PROJECTS    FORESEEN 

Some  recent  pilot  projects,  notably  in 
Philadelphia,  have  shown  that  if  the  com- 
munity encourages  a  develop>er  to  cluster 
his  housing  on  a  tract  of  land,  there  will  be 
some  real  open  space  left  over  for  the  people 
to  enjoy,  and  the  cost  to  both  the  home- 
owner and  the  community  will  be  less  be- 
cause of  the  great  savings  In  the  provision 
of  roads  and  service  facilities.     To  venture 


a  prophecy,  over  the  next  2  or  3  years,  there 
will  be  a  growing  number  of  such  develop- 
ments In  New  Jersey  and  those  communities 
which  adapt  their  sonlng  regulations  to  en- 
courage this  kind  of  development  are  going 
to  have  a  sounder  economy  than  others, 
and  they'll  look  better,  too. 

But  the  fact  still  remains  that  zoning 
alone  can't  do  the  Job.  There  are  other 
kinds,  of  course,  like  flood  plain  zonuig  and 
agricultural  zoning,  which  can  be  highly 
usefvU  in  any  community  plan.  But  woe 
betide  any  community  that  thinks  this  Is 
going  to  do  the  trick.  In  one  State  after 
another,  tlie  lesson  hi\s  been  made  clear: 
such  zoning  can  buy  time,  but  It  can  fold 
up  very  e.i.sily  when  the  bulldozers  draw 
near.  The  zoning  may  have  kept  tiie  land 
open — but  only  so  long  as  it  suited  all  of  the 
landowners. 

THE     HEART     OF     THE     ISSUE 

Couldn't  the  police  power  be  strengthened 
so  that  owners  in  a  .''cenic  area  couldn't  sub- 
divide? Here  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue.  Is  open  space  a  benefit — or  merely  the 
absence  of  something  harmful?  In  situa- 
tions where  It  would  be  clearly  injurious  if 
the  land  wcro  built  upo:i.  such  as  a  flood 
plain,  the  cnmnumity  has  every  right  to  en- 
Join  a  property  owner  from  building  on  it. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  public  is  louking 
to  open  .'^pace  as  a  benefit;  if  it  relies  on 
the  police  power  to  keep  the  land  open  it 
Is  trying  to  make  the  owner  provide  the 
benefit  free  without  the  public  paying  a 
cent  to  cnmpen<5ate  him.  This  is  vmfair  and 
the  courts  have  been  saying  so. 

And  so.  somewhat  re'.uctantly  at  first,  com- 
munity after  comintiuity  ha.s  been  facing  up 
to  a  hard  truth:  If  the  public  wants  the 
benefit  of  open  space.  It's  got  to  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  it. 

One  rea.-^on  people  had  resisted  this  truth 
is  the  feeling  thfU  the  bill  would  be  hope- 
Ip-sly  high:  no  area  has  money  enough  to 
buy  ou'^right  all  the  open  space  It  would  like 
and  if  it  did.  it  w^uld  still  have  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  the  land  once  it  got  It. 
.Some  of  the  land  woTild  be  u.^cd  for  park.=  . 
but  parks  alone  don't  meet  the  problem: 
commimities  also  want  to  preserve  the 
natural  land-scape — the  farms,  the  stream 
me?.dows  -and  *o  see  it  kept  productive  and 
alive. 

EASEMENT  PRE>Ea\aLX  TO  OUTRIGHT  ACQUISITION 

It  can  do  so.  To  keep  land  open  the  public 
does  not  have  to  buy  the  whole  bundle  of 
property  right*  from  the  landowner;  thanks 
to  the  ancient  device  of  the  easement,  it  can 
buy  a  right  in  the  land — the  right  that  It 
not  be  loused  up.  In  many  cases.  Indeed, 
this  would  be  preferable  to  outright  acqui- 
sition, even  were  money  not  a  factor.  Im- 
agine, for  example,  a  stream  valley  in  an 
area  on  the  fringe  of  suburbia.  The  com- 
munity might  wish  to  buy  Fome  land  In  it 
for  a  park — and  let  the  obvious  again  be 
stated;  for  the  core  of  an  open  space  pro- 
gram there  is  no  subr-iitute  for  outright 
acquisition.  But  the  community  also  wants 
to  save  the  meadows  bordering  the  stream; 
this  is  ti^.e  scenic  heart  of  the  entire  area 
and  the  spine  of  its  drainage  network.  The 
community  goes  to  the  landowners  and  buys 
from  each  a  conservation  easement  cover- 
ing that  part  of  their  land  falling  within 
the  stream  area  to  be  conserved.  The  title 
remains  with  the  landowner,  and  he  can 
continue  farming  it — indeed.  It  Is  this  con- 
tinued productive  use  of  the  land  that  helps 
make  it  so  amenable;  the  only  thing  he 
has  given  up  Is  the  right  to  ."^platter  it  with 
billboards  or  chop  it  up  into  development. 
This  provision  runs  with  the  land,  and  Is 
binding  on  future  owners. 

How  much  would  easements  copt?  It  de- 
pends on  how  mvich  market  value  the  owner 
loses  by  virtue  of  the  easement  and  this  de- 
pends on  time  and  jMace.  In  a  built-up 
area,  where  the  speculative  pressures  are  In- 


tense. It  is  probably  too  late  to  use  the  de- 
vice; in  outlying  areas,  however,  the  cost 
would  be  far  less;  indeed,  it  often  suits  the 
self-Interest  of  the  landowner  to  give  tlie 
community  an  easement.  For  one  thing, 
he  is  afforded  tax  protection;  on  land  cov- 
ered by  an  easement,  he  obviously  cannot 
be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  what  a  subdi- 
vider  would  pay  for  it,  since  a  subdlvlder 
can't  buy  It.  Secondly,  because  of  the 
guarantee  that  the  key  part  of  the  valley 
win  be  kept  open,  the  abutting  land  should 
increase  In  value;  the  history  of  park  acqui- 
sition has  demonstrated  that  a  relatively 
.small  amount  of  open  ppace  can  increase  the 
overall  valuation  of  an  area  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Progressive  developers  are  well 
aware  of  thi.=!  and  instead  nf  fighting  open- 
.space  programs,  some  have  been  among  the 
lending  supporters. 

They  should  be.  The  point  of  an  open- 
space  program  Is  not  to  prevent  develop- 
ment, but  to  shape  It.  The  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  area  must  consider  where  de- 
velopment should  be  as  well  as  where  it 
should  not. 

To  take  our  stream  or  valley  again;  at 
the  same  lime  the  community  is  taking 
measures  to  keep  the  bottom  land  open 
it  might  also  be  taking  measures  to  en- 
courage good  development  on  the  land  high- 
er up,  and  an  Industrial  park  site  covild  be 
part  of  the  complex. 

An  open  space  plan  should  also  Include 
private  golf  courses.  The  general  public 
has  an  equity  in  their  continued  openness 
even  though  It  may  not  physically  use  the 
course  itself,  and  it.  is  the  community's  loss, 
more  than  the  members',  when  a  golf  club 
sells  out  to  :\  developer  and  moves  further 
o\it  to  the  country  (where  some  years  later 
the  process  is  likely  to  be  repeated).  For 
their  part,  the  goif  clubs  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  puljllc;  they  cant  Justly  com- 
plain about  ri.slng  assessments  unle.>'s  they 
offer  the  public  some  guarantee  they're  not 
trolng  to  rell  out  And  zoning  is  no  guar- 
antee. If  the  golf  clubs  are  to  continue, 
there  mu.st  be  a  binding  deal.  One  possi- 
bility: give  a  con.=;ervation  easement  Uj  the 
community,  for  in  return  they  will  have 
assurance  that  the  land  will  be  assessed  only 
on  Us  op>en-5pace  value. 

It  is  the  interlocking  of  such  self-Interests, 
or,  rather,  the  recognition  of  them,  that  is 
vital  to  a  successful  push.  Ten  years  ago. 
most  prc)aps  were  E;oing  at  it  alone — and 
buliig  defeated  in  dctiiil.  Each  group  may 
iKive  wanted  the  same  end  result,  but  they 
didn't  know  tliat  so  many  others  did,  or  they 
didn't  like  tlieir  reasons.  Waterslied  people 
might  have  wanted  a  valley  saved  because 
it  was  a  natural  storm  sewer;  the  farmers 
because  it  contained  the  best  soil  in  the 
area;  recreation  groups  because  of  Its  fine 
park  sites;  city  planners  because  It  would 
afford  breathing  space  for  later  urban  de- 
velopment; local  landowners  because  they 
dldn  t  want  urban  development  at  ail. 

The  trouble,  it  seemed,  was  the  other  fel- 
low. Sure  the  area  should  be  saved,  people 
would  tell  you.  but  it  would  t;ike  too  mxich 
iniiuey  and  the  jjeople  would  never  go  for  It. 
But  now,  the  groups  have  been  getting  to- 
g'^ihrr  and  what  a  surprise:  the  people  dn 
go  for  it — indeed,  open  space  Is  proving  to 
be  s'irprislngly  full  of  political  moxle.  Just 
In  the  last  several  years,  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  mo^t  of  tiie  big  States  to  enable 
communities  to  purcha.se  land  and  ease- 
ments for  open  space  contervatlon. 

The  sponsors  of  these  bills  report  pretty 
n.uch  the  same  experience;  each  thought  It 
was  the  sort  of  thing  you  threw  Into  tlie 
hopper  and  let  it  season  for  a  couple  of  years 
To  their  surprise,  the  bills  attracted  Im- 
mediate support.  In  some  States  they  passed 
unanimously  and.  In  others,  almost  unani- 
mously. The  rtiril -urban  conflict  so  many 
])0<:)i)le  had  feared  turned  out  to  be  a  rural- 
urban  alliance.     In   Maryland,   for   example. 
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an  amendment  was  put  before  the  voters  In 
last  fall's  election  to  provide  lower  a-sscss- 
ments  for  farmers  so  that  their  land  would 
not  be  taxed  In  the  development  The 
plurality  was  heavy  In  favor  of  It  and  in  the 
cities  as  well   as  out   in  the  counties. 

The  (  nabllng  statutes  didn't  provide  any 
money  but  they  helped  create  a  momentum 
toward  the  next  logical  step:  State  money  to 
do  llie  Job.  When  tlie  New  York  $75  million 
bond  ls.sue  for  open  space  came  before  the 
voters  last  fall,  the  plur.allty  was  roughly  3 
to  1  In  favor. 

For  New  Jersey's  green  acres  program 
the  omens  seem  excellent.  Because  it  is 
broadly  conceived,  it  can  unify  the  Inter- 
ests of  every  segment  of  the  population 
Note  that  It  calls  for  open  space  not  only 
for  recreation,  but  "for  C(jnservation  of  nat- 
ural resources."  This  latter  provision  is 
crucially  Imp'.irtant:  Instead  of  restricting 
the  program  to  conventional  park  acquisi- 
tion. It  dovetails  n-any  dlflerent  kinds  of 
land  conservation  and  makes  each  that 
much  easier.  .Soil  conservation  districts,  for 
example,  provide  benefits  for  many  more 
people  In  tiie  area  besides  the  farmers  In- 
fOlved;  by  the  siune  token,  park  and  ease- 
aaatacquisitlon  in  the  furrounding  area  can 
grestiy  help  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
soil  con.servatlon  district.?  Brc^use  of  this 
overlapping  of  self-interest,  the  leverage 
power  of  each  dollar  spent  f.jr  open  space 
can  be  greatly  magnified. 

The  Sione  Is  true  of  the  Federal  open  space 
provisions  pioneered  by  SenatiT  Williams. 
As  with  the  State  program,  tiie  p')int  Is  not 
to  sui>erimpose  some  gr'  ndiose  master  plan 
of  greenbelts;  It  Is  tc  assist  communities 
In  working  out  a  comprehen.sive  plan  for 
development  of  the  area  To  put  It  an- 
other way.  by  investing  dollars  in  open  space 
now.  the  public  can  avoid  having  to  spend 
many  more  dollars  later  In  a  vast  .suburban 
renew.il  program  And  It  will  still  be  the 
Garden   State 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  to  re- 
commit the  confei-ence  report,  with  in- 
structions. The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  cleik  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKEY  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative ' .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez  1.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."     I   therefore  withhold   my   vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Gore  I.  and  the  Senator 
fi-om  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1, 
ai-e  abseiit  on  otficial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 
If  present  and  votiiig,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fiom  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  i  Mr. 
Prouty].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Sena'.or  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick  I  is  paired  with 
tiie  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
GoreI.  If  present  aiid  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"liay."  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  vote  "yea.  ■ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fi-om  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  PfoutyI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebi-aska  [Mr. 
HitusKAl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[  Mr.  Carlson  ]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd].  If 
present  and  votine,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Conecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  47.  as  follows: 

iNo.  87) 


YEAS — 42 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Proxmire 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Rol>ertson 

Beall 

Ea,-tland 

Russell 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Saltonstall 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Holland 

Scott 

Bush 

Keating 

Smathers 

Butler 

Kuchei 

Smith.  Maine 

Byrd,  Va. 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Capehirt 

McCleilan 

Thurmond 

Case.  S  Dbk. 

Miller 

Tower 

Cooper 

Monroney 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Morton 

Williams.  Del. 

Cvirtis 

Mundt 

NAYS— 47 

Young.  N  Dak 

Anderson 

Havden 

McNamara 

Bartlelt 

Hill 

Metcaif 

Bible 

Humplirey 

Morse 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Moss 

Cannon 

Javlt.s 

Muskie 

Carroll 

Johnston 

NfUberger 

Case.  N.J. 

Jordan 

Pastore 

Church 

Kefauver 

Pell 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smith.  Mass. 

Douglas 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Ervin 

Long.  La. 

Talmadge 

Ful  bright 

Magnuson 

Williams.  N  J. 

Gruenlng 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

Hartke 

McOee 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Burdick 

Ellender 

Hruska 

Carlson 

Fong 

Prouty 

Chavez 

Gore 

Randolph 

So  Mr.  Bush's  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  was  re.iected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  coirference 
report. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Senate,  but  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  at  this 
time.  Is  it  in  order  for  me  to  speak  now, 
or  has  the  first  vote  been  cast? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    It  is. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  Senators  wish  to  vote.  But  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  because  of  my  con- 
victions regarding  what  has  happened 
here  today. 

I  have  supported  every  housing  bill 
since  I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
I  supported  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill  a  short  time  ago.  I  have  voted  for 
very  liberal  housing  bills  and,  in  fact, 
last  year  or  the  year  before  I  voted  to 
override  President  Eisenhower's  veto.  I 
want  the  people  of  my  State  to  know 
why  I  shall  vote  against  the  pending 
housing  bill. 

We  arc  living  in  a  critical  year  and 
we  do  not  know  what  will  happen  before 
it  has  passed — whether  it  will  be  one  of 
war  or  peace.  Before  the  year  has 
ended,  we  .shall  be  called  upon  to  make 
larger  expenditures  for  defense:  and  we 
must  do  more  to  assure  the  safety  of  our 
country.  This  year  may  be  the  most 
dangerous  year  since  World  War  n. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  restrain  its  spending  and  give  priority 
to  measures  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  Nation.  But  when  these  bills  come 
before  us — bills  dealing  with  social  im- 
provement— our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  tui-n  to  some  of  us  on  the 
Republican  side  and  ask  for  8,  10.  or  12 
votes  because  they  know  they  are  hu- 
mane and  social  measures  in  which  we 
believe;  yet  our  friends  on  the  E>emo- 
cratic  side  of  the  aisle,  then  pi-oceed  to 
add  so  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  bills — 
add  to  the  cost  without  reason — that  it 
becomes  impossible  for  us  who  believe  in 
the  pui'pose  of  the  bills  to  vote  for  them. 

Unless  those  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  who  believe  in  these  meas- 
ures, as  we  do,  refrain  from  adding 
money,  far  beyond  the  amount  the 
President  requests — unless  the  President 
can  restrain  the  Members  of  his  own 
party  fi-om  piling  on  additional,  and  un- 
necessary, sums — which  he  has  not  asked 
for — you  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
place  us  on  this  side  in  an  impossible 
position. 

I  will  vote  against  this  housing  bill  to 
register  my  protest  against  the  continu- 
ing practice  of  the  Members  of  the  Pres- 
ident's party — the  practice  of  adding 
millions  of  dollars  to  almost  every  bill  be- 
yond the  President's  request,  and.  if  I 
may  do  so.  in  order  to  say  respectfully 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
•Restrain  your  own  party,  look  to  the 
necessity  of  holding  expenditures  in  line 
this  year,  to  protect  the  security  of  our 
country."  I  must  vote  against  this  meas- 
ure. It  is  irresponsible,  adding  a  million 
dollars  to  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  vote  in  exactly 
the  opposite  way;  but  I  join  the  Senator 
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from  Kentucky  completely  in  the  state- 
ment he  has  made.  I  will  vote  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  way  because  I  am  one 
of  the  architects  of  this  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  housing  is  essential  to  the 
country,  and.  therefore,  does  not  rep- 
resent a  reduction  in  our  assets. 

But  I  wish  to  join  in  the  injunction 
to  Senators  on  the  other  side.  They  can- 
not carry  this  on  indefinitely;  and  there 
are  measures  against  which  I,  too,  will 
vote.  Senators  on  the  other  side  can- 
not pile  expenditures  on  expenditures 
on  expenditures,  in  the  present  grave 
situation,  without  regard  to  the  exigen- 
cies we  now  face.  So  I  wish  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  that  in- 
junction. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Senate's  approval  today  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1922,  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961,  and  with  House  approval 
expected  momentarily,  it  is  clear  that 
this  important  measure  will  soon  become 
law. 

An  editorial  printed  in  the  Denver 
Post  June  18.  1961,  sums  up  well  the 
significance  of  this  bill.  The  Denver 
Post,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senate  knows,  is 
a  paF>er  respected  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountain  empire.  As  the  editorial 
points  out,  while  reforms  of  building 
codes  and  financing  practices  are  badly 
needed,  "such  reforms  may  be  a  long 
time  coming.  Meanwhile,  we  feel  the 
administration's  approach  regardless  of 
our  misgivings  about  the  large  total  cost 
and  some  disagreement  on  details,  is 
more  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
This  is  why  we  support  it  in  principle." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Kknnedy  Housing  Bill  Heads  for  Home 

Having  weathered  tough  opposition  and 
gained  a  heavily  favorable  vote  in  the  Senate 
last  week.  President  Kennedy's  ambitious 
and  expensive  omnibus  housing  bill  heads 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  under  cir- 
rumstances  which  should  give  him  cause  for 
cheer. 

Passage  of  the  bill  In  something  like  Its 
present  form  Is  fairly  likely — although  the 
total  amount  of  spending  (estimated  at  at 
least  $6  billion  over  a  period  of  several  years) , 
and  the  total  number  of  public  housing  units. 
may  be  reduced. 

Much  of  the  spending  authorised  by  the 
bill  will  be  In  the  form  of  loans  or  loan 
supports — in  other  words,  money  that  will  be 
paid  back. 

Some  of  the  supports  will  undoubtedly 
create  an  upward  push  in  demand,  which 
may  merely  stimulate  the  economy  where  it 
has  been  dragging,  as  the  administration 
hopes,  or  may  create  new  Inflationary  pres- 
sure, as  opponents  fear. 

Certainly  It  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a 
lot  more  dwellings,  particularly  for  those 
Americans,  estimated  by  Mr.  Kennedy  In  the 
millions,  who  are  presently  ill  housed. 

And  it  will  help  to  attack,  in  a  major  way, 
the  stubborn  problem  of  urban  blight—  a 
noteworthy  objective. 

The  bill  allocates  $2.5  billion  to  be  used  for 
urban  renewal  grants  for  another  4  years. 

Complementing  this  Is  the  authorization 
for  the  construction  of  an  additional  100,000 
low-rent  public  housing  units.  Representa- 
tive Albeet  Rains.  Democrat,  of  Alabama, 
the  bill's  floor  manager  In  the  House,  pre- 
dicts a  battle  over  public  housing. 


Since  the  rental  from  these  units  goes  to 
the  repayment  of  the  governmental  loans 
under  which  they  are  built,  and  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  estmiate  in  duliurs 
Just  what  this  represents  In  the  way  of  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  But  describing  this  as  a  sub- 
sidy doesn't  answer  the  problem  as  to 
whether  a  better  way  -short  of  condoning 
the  existence  of  slums—  Is  available  to  meet 
the  housing  needs'  of  the  lowest  Income 
groups. 

Most  controversial  section  of  the  umnlbus 
bill  has  been  the  moderate-income  family 
plan  based  (in  the  Senate-passed  version) 
on  Inw-downpayment.  limited-interest,  40- 
year  mortg.igps.  which  would  require  an  au- 
thorization   of  $750   million. 

Senator  Homer  E.  Capeh.\rt.  Republican, 
of  Indiana,  a  man  well  ver.^cd  In  housing 
matters,  led  the  upper  Chamber  fight  against 
this  provigion.  We  share  Capeharts  uncsusl- 
ness  about  the  40-year  mortgages,  particu- 
larly if  they  are  applied  to  comparatively 
cheap  construction. 

■We  applaud  the  bill's  new  provision  ft^r 
FHA  financing,  on  terms  up  t.o  20  years  and 
on  loans  up  to  $10,000  for  rehabilitation  of 
existing  houses — an  investment,  it  seems  to 
us,  in  stability.  Judging  from  housing  In- 
dustry's generally  favorable  reaction,  this 
good  provision  seems  likely  to  be  retained. 

An  interesting  objection  to  the  Kennedy 
bill  was  contained  In  an  open  letter  pub- 
li.=hPd  a  month  ago  in  House  &  Horn?, 
professional  magazine  of  the  housing  I'l- 
dustry.  The  letter  lauded  the  President's 
objectives,  but  argued  that  the  program 
"is  far  too  small  to  cure  tlie  va.st  needs  you 
state" 

In  the  place  of  more  subsidized  housing, 
the  letter  urged  an  attack  on  "ro<vdblocks 
that  still  make  it  impossible  for  the  dynam- 
ics of  private  enterprise  to  meet  all  our 
needs  for  better  housing."  The.se  "road- 
blocks" incUidcd  archaic  building  codes,  high 
land  costs  and  un.-ound  financing  prnctlce."? 

Tliey  sound  like  appropriate  areas  for  re- 
form, but  such  reforms  may  be  a  long  time 
coming.  Meanwhile,  we  feel  the  adminis- 
tration's approach,  regardless  of  our  mis- 
givings about  the  large  total  cost  and  some 
disagreement  on  details.  Is  more  directly  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  This  Is  why  we 
support  it  In  principle. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  On  thi.s  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  .state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  on  this  question  a  vote  "yea"  will  be 
in  favor  of  approving  the  conference  re- 
port; and  a  vote  "nay"  will  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  approving  the  conference  report'!' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That 
is  correct. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoREl,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez],  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
IMr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Con- 


iiecticut  IMr.  DoddI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska  I . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ProutyJ,  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr.  Fong],  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty  I 
are  necc.s.sarily  ab.^ent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  [Mr. 
HnusKAl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  Fong]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Carlson  1 .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sa.s  would  vote  "nay." 

On  thi.s  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  HrvskaI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebra.ska  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  PRorTYl,  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Vh-ginia  IMr.  Ran- 
nnLnil.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  vote  "yea" 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  38.  as  fallow.s: 

[No. 88] 


Andfrson 

H:irtlett 

Bible 

BoKK."* 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case,  N  J 

Church 

Clark 

Douglas 

EUender 

EiiKle 

Erv.n 

Pulbnght 

Gruenmg 

Hart 

Hartke 


.^ikcn 

Allott 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

C"ap)eh.irt 

Ca.se.  S  Dak. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Burdick 
Carls'n 
Chavez 


YEAS— 53 

Hayden 

Hickpy 

Hill 

Humphrey 

J.icksuu 

J.ivlts 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Long.  Mo 

Long,  Ha-Aaii 

Long.  La. 

MHgnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

NAYS— 38 

Dllks^■n 

iJworshak 

Ea.stland 

Goldwater 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McClelUn 

M:ller 

Monroney 

Morion 

Mundt 


NOT  VOTING -9 

Dodd  Hruska 

Fong  Prouty 

Gore  Randolph 


McNamara 

Mctcalf 

Morse 

Moes 

Muskie 

Neuberscr 

Paatore 

Pell 

Hroxniire 

Smith.  Mass. 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Wilev 

Williams  N  J. 

Yarborougb 

Young,  Ohio 


Rolx-rtson 

Hus-sell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith   Maine 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Willlam<!.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
report  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

HOUSING     ACT    OF    1961— CORREC- 
TION IN  ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  30) ,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring].  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  and  directed.  In 
the  enrollment  of  the  bill  (3.  1922)  to  assist 
In  the  provision  of  housing  for  moderate 
and  low  Income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  and  Jkjt  other  pur- 
poses, to  make  the  following  correction: 

In  section  605(c)  of  the  bill  strike  out 
"Is  approved"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Is 
not  approved". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  tS.  Con.  Res,  30*  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
saluting  the  Senator  from  Alabama  1  Mr. 
Sparkman]  for  his  skill  and  devotion  In 
developing  the  housing  bill  and  the  con- 
ference report,  to  which  the  Senate  has 
now  agreed. 

When  we  debated  S.  1922  on  Thursday, 
Jime  8,  1961,  one  minor  point  which  I 
now  notice  has  been  covered  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  housing  bill  should 
be  clarified. 

A  group  of  public-spirited  individuals 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Superior 
Township.  Mich.,  several  years  ago 
formed  a  nonprofit  corporation  known 
as  Willow  Village  Apartments,  Inc.,  to 
build  a  nonprofit  housing  development 
which  would  serve  to  house  families  be- 
ing relocated  from  the  old  Willow  Run 
housing.  These  various  individuals, 
representing  professional  people  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  other 
public  officials  from  Superior  Township, 
were  motivated  by  civic  interest,  and 
after  several  years  of  attempting  to  get 
their  program  off  the  ground,  finally 
succeeded  in  having  the  project  built. 

However,  in  the  period  from  the  form- 
ing of  their  corporation  to  the  time  of 
the  building  of  the  project,  interest  rates 
and  construction  costs  rose  to  the  point 
where  this  development  could  only  suc- 
ceed in  serving  the  low  income  famiUes 
which  it  was  intended  to  serve  if  there 
were  long-term,  low-interest-rate  funds 
available. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  sponsored 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Young] 
an  amendment  to  allow  the  refinancing 
of  an  existins;  section  221  nonprofit  re- 
location housing  development  under  the 
new  long-teim.  low-interest-rate  pro- 
gram approved  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress for  multifamily  housing. 

I  merely  wanted  to  clarify  that  it  was 
our  intention  that  a  genuine  nonprofit 
civic  group  such   as   those  making  up 


Willow  Village  Apartments,  Inc.,  would 
be  able  to  apply  to  the  FHA  for  refinanc- 
ing under  our  newly  passed  housing 
program. 

EXTENSION  OP  VETERANS'  GUAR- 
ANTEED AND  DIRECT  HOME  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  lying  on  the  desk  an  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  H.R.  5723. 

A  few  days  ago  we  passed  the  bill  and 
sent  it  to  the  House.  The  House  ac- 
cepted all  the  Senate  amendments  ex- 
cept one,  and  has  asked  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Capehart] 
and  the  majority  leader  IMr.  Mans- 
field 1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5723)  to  extend  the  vet- 
erans' guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan 
program  and  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  veterans'  direct  loan  program, 
which  was,  "on  page  2  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendment,  in  lines  9  and  23. 
strike  out  'four'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'three.'  " 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  H.R.  5723. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
so  many  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
present,  if  I  may  have  their  attention, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  other  measures 
will  be  considered  today,  and  the  likeh- 
hood  of  any  record  votes,  what  the 
schedule  will  be  for  tomorrow  and 
whether  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
Senate  will  convene  a  little  earlier  to- 
morrow in  oitler  to  finish  tte  calendar 
of  bills  on  which  there  musi,  be  action 
before  we  begin  the  4th  of  July  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  in 
reply  to  the  distinguishec.  minority 
leader,  I  point  out  that  H.R.  7677,  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit,  is  tlie  pending 
business.  It  will  be  follow(Ki  by  H.R. 
6874.  the  NASA  authorization  bill.  That 
bill,  in  turn,  will  be  followed  by  the 
resolution  relating  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4.  which  I  hope  can  be  reached 
and  made  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate  adjourns  tonight. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  resolution  relating  to  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3,  wl-dch  has  to 
do  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  Senator  from  South  IDakota  has 
some  proposed  amendments  :o  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchanges  bill, 
which  will  be  considered  tomorrow. 

If  the  House  passes  the  A:3C  authoi- 
ization  bill,  that  bill  will  be  considered; 
if  not,  it  will  go  over. 


After  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow  measures  on  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objection  will  be 
considered. 

Insofar  as  the  hour  of  meeting  to- 
morrow is  concerned,  I  anticipate  con- 
vening early,  but  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss this  further  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  so  that  we  may  reach 
a  firm  agreement. 

What  we  would  like  to  do  is  to  com- 
plete the  business  outlined  at  a  reason- 
able hour  tomorrow,  then  have  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  Monday,  at  which  time 
there  would  be  only  a  pro  forma  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
rules,  and  then  the  Senate  would  go 
over  from  Monday  to  Wednesday,  and 
then  return  prepared  for  business.  In 
other  words,  the  Senate,  if  we  can  finish 
its  b'dsmess,  will,  in  effect,  go  over  from 
tomorrow  afternoon  or  evening  until  the 
follou-ing  Wednesday.  That  will  give 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  catch  up  on 
their  committee  work  and  other  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  there  be  any 
record  votes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know  Uiat 
any  Senator  has  indicated  a  desire  for 
a  record  vote  on  either  the  debt  limit 
extension  bill  or  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  tliat  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  contains  such 
astronomical  amounts  that  I  am  fairly 
stricken  into  a  stage  of  silence  and  could 
not  think  of  asking  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  because  I  am  not  sure  on  what  I 
would  be  recorded.  I  understand  that 
bill  came  from  the  committee  unani- 
mously, after  thoroughgoing  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed.  The 
bill  wfig  reported  unanimously  after  a 
thorough  going  over.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee practically  wrote  a  completely 
new  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
limited  comprehension  of  these  astro- 
nomical amounts  should  not  be  persua- 
sive one  way  or  the  other,  but  under  the 
circumstances,  knowing  what  is  involved. 
I  am  sure  the  bill  will  be  generally  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  looks  encourag- 
ing, but 

Mr.  WILEY.  There  will  not  be  a  rec- 
ord vote,  then? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  looks  encourag- 
ing, but^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understandmp 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  !Mr. 
Williams  1  intends  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  limit  extension  bill  to 
remove  the  four-and-a-quarter  percent 
interest  ceiUng.  If  the  Senator  seriously 
presses  his  amendment,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  some 
discu.ssion  of  that  question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  rose. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  wonders  if  it 
is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  if  there 
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is  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill,  that  vote  will  not  take 
place  until  the  first  thing  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  assumption.  We  hope  to 
finish  the  bill,  but  if  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
is  asked  for  it  can  be  postponed  until 
tomorrow. 

DEBT  LIMIT  EXTENSION 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7677  >  to  increase  for  a 
1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act. 

ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  RIBICOFP 

AT    UNIVERSITY    OF   CALIFORNIA 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Mr.  XEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
Abraham  Ribicoff.  our  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  deliv- 
ered a  graduation  address  in  San  Fran- 
cisco before  the  University  of  California 
Medical  School  on  June  5.  1961. 

The  substance  of  Secretary  Ribicoff's 
remarks  is  a  ringing  challenge  not  only 
to  the  physfcians  graduating  there  but 
also  to  citizens  of  all  '.valks  of  life  in  our 
Nation. 

It  calls  upon  us  to  reexamine  goals 
and  objectives.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ribicoff's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Address  Before  the  University  of  C.mifor- 

NiA     Medical      School,     San      Francisco. 

Calif.  Monday,  June  5,  1961.  by  Abraham 

Ribicoff,  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 

AND  Welfare 

Here  at  the  Golden  Gate  I  am  happy  to 
speak  with  you  graduates  of  the  University 
of  California  Medical  School.  I  ask  you  men 
and  women  who  today  take  the  Hlppocratic 
oath  to  consider  with  me  a  simple  fact: 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  a  public  trust 

Each  of  you.  in  your  two  decades  of  train- 
ing thus  far.  has  been  heavily  endowed  by 
the  people  of  your  community,  your  State. 
and  your  country. 

Your  distinguished  teachers  here  at  the 
University  of  California  are  public  employ- 
ees. So  were  your  public  school  teachers 
and,  for  many  of  you.  your  undergraduate 
instructors  at  a  State  university.  In  private 
colleges  generous  benefactors  paid  the  dif- 
ferences between  tuition  and  costs,  for  tui- 
tion seldom  covers  total  costs. 

Nor  will  the  public  interest  in  you  end 
when  your  education  is  completed.  Soon 
you  will  pass  an  examination  and  be  granted 
a  license  to  practice  by  the  people. 

Public  laws  will  govern  your  practice.  The 
hospital  In  which  you  work  will  be  licensed 
by  the  public  and  may  well  have  been  built 
or  equipped  with  public  funds. 

There  has  been  much  comment  about 
President  Kennedy's  Inaugural  injunction: 
■  Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you — 
iisk  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

•Who  me?"  people  ask.  "What  can  I  do? 
.A.nd  how?  After  all — I'm  a  busy  man  or 
woman.  It's  all  I  can  do  to  work  at  my  job. 
r.iLse  my  family,  make  a  living." 

The  President  answered  that  he  spoke  not 
only  of  deeds  of  sacrifice  but  of  the  spirit  of 
incrifice.  For  the  truth  is  that  the  corollary 
of  freedom  is  responsible  citizenship:  that 
the  United  States  can  be  strong  only  if  our 
free  society  is  strong  and  our  free  society 
can   be  strong   only    If    those   who  enjoy   Its 


freedom  are  willing  to  act  for  the  common 
good  as  well  as  their  own  personal  ends. 

The  country  Is  the  people— the  people 
who  have  helped  you  graduates  of  today  to 
cure  In  sickness,  restore  In  disability,  pro- 
tect In  health. 

Your  success  in  fulfilling  these  great  ex- 
pectations will  determine  your  value  i\s  a 
human  being.  It  will  also  mea.sure  your 
worth  as  physicians 

Medicine,  since  its  earliest  beginnings,  has 
carried;  high  the  banner  of  public  service 
Hippocrates  wrote,  in  his  Precepts;  "Where 
there  is  love  of  man,  there  is  also  love  of  the 
art." 

Ti  ore  can  be  no  purer  statement  of  pro- 
fe.-'ioujl  dedication  to  humanity. 

It  i:i  interesting  that  Hippocrates  always 
refers  to  nxediclne  as  the  art  or  my  art  The 
word  ippears  five  times  in  the  oath  itself 
Now  He  cl.iss  medicine  more  as  a  science 
than  .ai  art 

Art  or  science,  is  there  not  still  room 
in  medicine  for  ;i  full  measure  of  humanl- 
tar  anism';' 

For  you.  as  medical  graduates,  the  degree 
to  which  medicine  and  humanity  are  linked 
Is  personal  and  immedl.ite.  How  vigorously 
will  you  strive  to  put  your  carefully  built 
scientific  cap.nbility  to  the  service  fit  those 
who  need  if  How  swiftly  and  equitably  will 
you  deliver  these  services  to  the  society  of 
the  l!)60's.  1970's.  and  1980's?  In  short,  how 
faithfully  will  you  discharge  your  public 
trust" 

Thfse  are  the  root  questions.  The  rest  Is 
technique  and  tef'hnology- indispensable 
but  derivative. 

^ncl  thf^se  are  the  questions  which  the 
ciT;/e:is  of  this  land  are  asking  you  today 

For  as  we  seek  to  build— as  we  acknowl- 
edge "hat  we  must  seek  new  ways  and  find 
new  inems — all  segments  of  American  so- 
ciety ire  responding.  Each  is  examining  its 
role  and  its  potential:  foremosL  among  these 
is  the  profession  of  medicine. 

•America  is  West  '  said  the  poet,  "and  the 
wind  blowing." 

Yes.  America  Is  West  she  is  leader  of  the 
Western  World,  defender  of  a  dream  in  which 
we  all  believe  spokesman  for  liberty  and 
equality 

But  how  does  the  wind  blow  for  America'' 
How  does  it  blow  for  you  men  and  women  a-s 
you  emerge  from  the  swift  currents  of  your 
medical  curriculum  and  pause  for  a  moment 
before  you  pUinge  into  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  professional  training:'  How  drjes 
It  blow  for  us  as  we  look  at  the  facts  of 
contemporary  life  that  will  shape  your  pro- 
fessional careers.' 

In  a  few  years,  you  will  come  Into  your 
own  as  full-fledged  practicing  physicians 
The  new  world  that  is  yours  to  serve  will  be 
very  different  from  the  world  as  It  Is  when 
you  begin  your  long  preparation  20  years  ago 
There  will  be  more  people,  for  one  thing — 
a  fact  for  which  medicine  can  take  much 
credit  Medicine,  being  a  cause,  must  also 
live  with  the  effect,  gre.itly  Increased  num- 
bers of  people  to  be  served 

And  *.hat  population  will  be  very  different 
Its  age  will  have  changed  Two  age  groups — 
the  very  young  and  the  very  old — are  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. These  are  precisely  the  age  group.'' 
which  roiL^iume  the  largest  share  of  medical 
attentl:jn. 

More  than  this:  the  very  texture  of  our 
society  will  be  different  Our  cities  are  grow- 
ing. By  1970.  almost  three-quarters  of  us 
will  be  living  in  sprawling  complexes  of  city 
and  suburb.  The  supercity  strains  the  po- 
litical and  administrative  machinery  de- 
signed for  bygone  days  of  the  rural  majority. 
It  poses  complicated  problems  In  lerins  of 
distribution  of  hospitals,  patterns  of  public 
health  servire  and  private  practice  of  phy- 
sicians. 

More  still:  our  very  design  of  living  will  be 
changed.  Three  generations  do  not  fit  as 
gracefully   into   a  split   level   or  rambler   as 


they  did  Into  the  farmhouse  or  townhotise 
of  yesterday.  The  family's  economy  will  be 
different,  Its  members  better  educated  and 
more  aware,  among  other  things,  of  the 
wonders  medicine  offers.  Their  expectations 
will  be  higher,  including  adequ.ite  health 
care  on  the  list  of  basic  rights  They  read 
the  popular  magazines — they  know  about  re- 
search They  will  no  longer  fee!  that  their 
health  is  secure  or  lives  saved  because  ol 
your  personal  efforts  alone. 

Within  the  medical  profession  itself  there 
will  have  been  changes  no  less  profouiid  th.ui 
those  in  the  world  around  us. 

Already  the  surgeon's  knife  enters  where 
It  never  could  before.  Entire  organs  are  re- 
movfHi.  segments  of  bl'vxl   vessels  replri'^ed 

Drugs  ha've  conquered  once-deadly  bac- 
terial enemies,  others  relax  the  grip  of  hy- 
pertension and  even  mental  disorders  Hor- 
mones ease  the  p;un  of  arthritis  and  other 
chronic  ailmenls.  Vacciiu-s  shield  the  body 
against  certain  viruses 

Less  spectacular  but  no  less  important, 
simple  procedures  have  been  devised  to  de- 
tect hidden  dlsea.ses  before  outward  signs 
appear,  while  thf-y  can  still  be  treated  and 
still  be  cured. 

And  the  result?  You  have  more  to  offer 
than  ever  physicians  did  before  You  will 
have  still  more  to  offer  in  the  future  Peo- 
ple want  your  services  and  will  want  them 
further.  But  they  do  not  always  get  what 
they  need — when   they  need   it 

IjTt  US  face  the  fact  that  often— mt>st  fre- 
quently among  our  older  people  — they  do 
not  get  It  because  they  cannot  pay  for  It 
They  cannot  pay  for  the  medical  services 
they  need  Too  proud  to  impose  on  their 
children  or  on  others,  too  ashamed  to  seek 
public  alms,  they  p>ostpone  the  day  of  reck- 
oning xuitil   the   point  of   no  return 

Often,  too,  i>eople  do  iiot  receive  your  serv- 
ices for  subtler,  more  complicated  reasons 
Chiefly,  these  are  the  result  of  slowdowns  or 
bottlenecks  in  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  medical  services 

Hopefully  and  gladly  we  Invest  millions  in 
medical  research  But  a  research  discovery 
in  the  laboratory,  until  it  is  applied,  saves 
mice,  not  men  Breakthroughs  in  research 
should  not  be  followed  by  breakdowns  In 
delivery.  They  should  be  followed  — iis 
swiftly  as  safety  allows— with   cures 

No  matter  how  we  look  at  It,  the  evidence 
tells  us  plainly  that  we  should  be  doing 
better. 

"The  United  States,  for  example,  has 
slipped  to  10th  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  In  prevention  of  Infant  mortality. 
"In  this  seventh  year  of  the  dramatically 
effective  Salk  vaccine,  nearly  80  million  peo- 
ple under  40  still  have  not  completed  the 
recommended  course  of  Injections 

"Every  year  nearly  13.000  women  die  of 
cervical  cancer,  a  disease  which  can  almost 
Infallibly  be  detected  by  a  simple  test  In 
Its  curable  stages, 

'Twenty  thousand  American  lives  are 
taken  each  year  by  rheumatic  fever  and 
rheumatic  heart  disease — diseases  caused  by 
a  chain  reaction  which.  I  understand,  can 
be  broken  at  the  beginning  and  in  the 
middle" 

The  list  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
Many  are  blind  whose  sight  could  have  been 
saved  Many  He  helpless  whose  abilities 
could  be  restored  Many  sit  anguished  in 
mental  institutions,  who  might — through 
treatment   -be  returned   to  their  families 

We  must  not  only  bewail  such  defects  in 
our  health  armament;  we  must  fill  them 
For  they  are  part  of  the  challenge  we  con- 
sider together,  today. 

I  say  "we"  deliberately.  For  :is  public 
servants  with  different  skills— as  physicians 
and  piiV)lic  administrators— we  must  apply 
our  separate  skills  and  hearts  as  quickly  and 
effectively  as  possible.  Such  Is  our  duty  in 
a  free  society. 

This  IS  our  challenge 
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We  must  exa-nlne  our  respective  profes- 
sions with  fearless  minds.  Searcliing,  we 
must  test  so-called  "eternal  truths  "  against 
the  unmistakatle  facts  of  here  and  now. 
We  must  think  critically,  experiment 
courageously,   aid   change   constructively. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  many,  many  ques- 
tloiis.  Some  of  these  have  to  do  with  the 
dominant  trend  In  modern  medicine — spe- 
cialization. 

Thirty  years  ago.  only  one  physician  In 
six  considered  ;ilmself  a  specialist.  Today 
almost  half  the  physicians  In  private  prac- 
tice limit  them:>elves  completely  to  special- 
ized practice,  and  many  of  the  rest  are  part- 
time  specialists  The  "family  doctor  "  is  a 
vanishing  breed 

Is  this  necessary  or  desirable''  Obviously, 
many  of  the  tr:umphs  of  modern  medicine 
depend  absolutely  upon  extreme  specializa- 
tion. Btit  how  far  can  we.  or  should  we, 
go  down  the  roid  toward  fractlonlzatlon  of 
the  patient — toward  making  him  a  heart, 
a  head,  a  tooth,  a  set  of  bones?  Can  we 
somehow  pre8e:-ve  the  values  of  the  old 
ways — of  the  personal  family  doctor — while 
Incorpcfratlng  the  values  of  the  new  spe- 
cialization? 

In  his  delightful  essay  entitled  '"When  the 
Doctor  Is  a  Pill  "  Jacques  Barzun  points  out 
that  "to  be  alive  and  breathing  Is  not  quite 
enough.  •  •  •  We  came  alone  Into  this 
world  and  expect  to  leave  it  the  same  way. 
When  we  are  111.  we  feel  similarly  alone  in 
our  misery:  being  sick  Is  a  highly  Individual 
affair,  which  miikes  us  long  for  personal  at- 
tention, not  Juit  'personalized'  on  the  sur- 
face: and  this  Is  what  our  system  overlooks, 
what  too  many  of  our  doctors  fall  to  under- 
stand." 

And  writing  cf  what  he  calls  "the  lost  art 
of  medicine."  Bfjzun  asks;  "The  patient  sur- 
vives, but  why  should  he  spend  his  worst 
moments  In  an  atmosphere  wholly  mechan- 
ical and  metallic?  If  he  goes  to  the  hospital, 
he  finds  It  has  oecome  a  factory  run  by  en- 
gineers. The  wcrd  'care'  has  lost  Its  humane 
meaning  and  acciulred  a  statistical  one  which 
Is  not  at  all  pU  asant  •  •  •  he  Is  processed 
like  a  side  of  beef  at  the  Armour  plant." 

I  have  a  friend  who  went  to  the  hospital 
this  February  fcr  an  exploratory  operation. 
She  was  frlghtered — she  thought  she  might 
have  cancer.  Bit  she  was  fairly  sophisti- 
cated In  medical  matters  and  understood 
exactly  what  neetled  to  be  done.  First  of  all, 
though  she  wanted  a  single  room  and  was 
willing  to  pay  fcr  It,  the  hospital  was — as 
usual — overcrowded,  and  she  had  to  share 
a  room  with  a  very  sick  lady  who  moaned 
so  long  and  loud  that  my  friend  couldn't 
rest.  She  protested  and  was  transferred  to 
another  room.  TTiat  evening  seven — count 
them — seven  different  people,  from  surgeon 
to  anesthetist  carne  to  examine  her,  ask  her 
questions,  and  get  her  to  sign  papers. 

All  she  wanted,  she  told  me.  was  a  good 
old-fashioned  family  doctor  to  be  patient 
and  tell  her  she  was  going  to  be  okay. 

Well,  she  was  okay,  and  you've  all  heard 
stories  like  this.  What  do  we  do  about 
them?  How  do  we  preserve  the  art  of  medi- 
cal practice  whi.e  developing  the  science 
of  practice  with  consequent  specialization? 
How  do  we  support  the  skill  of  the  doctor  by 
more  effective  us'i  of  less  skilled  personnel? 

Another  set  of  questions  about  that  most 
hallowed  of  all  medical  phrases — the  doctor- 
patient  relatlonsl^lp:  What  Is  the  physician- 
patient  relationship  In  1961?  What  should 
It  be? 

Plainly.  It  Isn't  what  Ls  used  to  be.  As  the 
trend  toward  sp<;clalizatlon  moves  on,  the 
patient  has — as  we  have  said — become  the 
patient  of  a  platoon  of  physicians.  More- 
over, In  our  mobile  urban  and  suburban 
world,  each  physician  has  a  constantly 
changing  set  of  pitlents. 

"The  physician's  conventional  Image, 
drawn  from  the  past,  has  become  an  anomaly 
In   the   20th  century,"   wrote  the   president 


of  the  Arizona  Medical  Association  In  Har- 
per's last  October.  ~In  Victorian  America, 
the  doctor  was  an  undisguised  individual 
In  an  age  that  respected  Individuals.  Now, 
In  many  ways,  he  no  longer  shares  the  com- 
mon experience  of  his  patients  His  very 
learning  has  become  complex  and  esoteric, 
[the  doctors]  are  perhaps  more  and  more 
alienated  from  the  common  rur  of  people 
by  our  altered  relation  to  them.  Instead  of 
becoming  a  professional  elite,  drawn  from 
and  cutting  across  every  social  stratum,  at 
the  services  alike  of  banker  and  beggar,  we 
liave  drifted  Into  an  upper-class  status  iden- 
tification that  prevents  us  from  recognizing 
the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  pTtients  " 

Thirty  years  ago  almost  half  of  all  physi- 
cian visits  were  in  patient's  homes.  Today, 
9  out  of  10  are  In  the  doctor's  office.  This 
has  obvious  benefits  In  terms  of  time  saved 
and  convenient  facilities.  But  how  has  It 
affected  the  physician-patient  relationship? 
Is  it  important  that  the  patient  be  seen  on 
his  home  ground,  against  his  unique  social 
and  economic  background?  Why  In  the 
Worthing  experiment  In  England,  I  hear, 
even  psychiatrists  visit  patients  In  their 
homes,  and  with  worthwhile  results.  That 
would  be  quite  a  switch  for  our  psychiatrist- 
physicians. 

What  Is  the  relationship  between  the  pri- 
vate physician  and  his  community's  health 
services?  The  big  health  problem  of  the 
future  will  be  care  of  the  chronically  111. 
These  patients  go  through  periods  when 
they  need  to  be  In  a  hospUal  or  In  a  nurs- 
ing home  or  even  at  home.  How  can  the 
doctor  help  assure  the  proper  availability 
and  coordination  of  such  services? 

What  about  the  process  of  education 
through  which  you  men  and  women  are  now 
passing?  I  am  sure  that  your  professional 
training  has  been  magnificent.  But  are  you 
equipped  to  serve  as  broad-gaged  citizens  of 
these  United  States?  Do  you  have  time — do 
you  have  the  cultivated  hunge.T — to  read 
widely  and  ponder  thoughtfully? 

For  as  Howard  Mumford  Jones  has  pointed 
out.  "Such  science  as  we  have  Is  at  the  mercy 
of  politics,  decline  of  population,  war,  and 
the  alternating  beat  of  Yin  and  Yang.  •  •  • 
So  far  as  applied  science  creates  new  things, 
art  will  deal  with  them  as  it  has  dealt  with 
the  invention  of  the  boat  or  the  creation  of 
television;  it  will  refer  them  to  the  passion 
and  motives  of  men." 

I  am  defi.nltely  not  an  antlsclentlst — one 
who  deplores  the  discoveries  of  science  In 
favor  of  the  beauties  of  art.  Far  from  It. 
There  is  great  beauty  as  well  as  hope  In  the 
giant  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
man's  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the 
world. 

But  the  literate  scientist  himself  would 
assure  you  that  deep  compassion  for  man's 
social  or  economic  problems  Is  at  the  heart 
of  modern  scientific  medical  practice. 

An  understanding  of  the  passion  and 
motives  of  men  is  the  magic  tool  of  the 
doctor  of  tomorrow. 

How  well  are  you  prepared  for  your  Job 
as  a  citizen  of  the  world?  Health — we  all 
know — Is  a  bond  among  all  people.  The  cry 
of  a  sick  child  can  be  heard  above  the 
harangues  of  the  conference  table.  And  the 
light  In  the  eyes  of  a  man  made  well  again 
or  protected  against  future  Illness  tran- 
scends any  language  barrier. 

Will  you  Join  us  as  we  develop  our  pro- 
grams for  exchange  of  skilled  medical  {>eo- 
ple  between  our  Nation  and  others?  Will 
you  help  us  conduct  short-term  teaching 
and  demonstration  projects  In  foreign 
lands — information  exchanges,  regularly 
scheduled  seminars,  collaboration  on  specific 
disease  problems? 

I  think  you  can,  I  think  you  will.  For  I 
have  faith  In  our  young  people  today.  In 
you — our  new  phyBlcians — and  confidence  In 
yo\ir  belief  In  the  American  dream. 


What's  more  I  think  you  will  contribute 
to  that  dream,  will  give  us  your  Ideas  of 
what's  lacking  and  what  needs  to  be  done. 
I  know  from  my  years  as  a  Governor  that 
new  Ideas  do  not  need  to  come  from  Wash- 
ington. We  In  the  Federal  Government 
want  your  ideas.  We  do  not  want  to  tell  you 
what  to  think. 

"What  do  you  want,  what  do  you  wanf" 
his  own  soul  asked  Ivan  Ilych  when  he  lay 
on  his  deathbed,  helpless  and  alone 

And  Tolstoi  tells  us  that  he  answered 
promptly:  "To  live,  and  not  to  suffer" 

To  live,  and  not  to  suffer  This  Is  our 
hope.  This  Is  the  task  for  which  ycu  are 
equipped  and  trained. 

Give  It  your  best  Think  of  It  broadly — 
hopefully — Imaginatively.  Thus  will  you 
help  your  Nation  to  prevail.  And  thus  will 
vou  live  as  a  whole  man. 


GOOD  NEIGHBORS  IN  THIS 
HEMISPHERE  ■ 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
some  provocative  thoughts  on  our  inter- 
national relations  with  Central  and 
South  American  nations  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  Communications  Workers 
News  by  Joseph  A.  Beime,  CWA's 
president. 

I  believe  Mr.  Boirne's  observations,  in 
these  times  when  we  are  all  struggling 
with  tremendous  problems  concerning 
our  good  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere, 
are  presented  with  sincerity  and  consid- 
erable thoughtfulness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Beirne's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CWA  President  Takes  New  Look  at  Latin 

AXEUCA 

(By  J.  A.  Beime) 

Many  Americans  these  days,  as  people — 
and  as  "Government" — are  concerning  them- 
selves increasingly  with  the  problems,  the 
hopes,  and  the  attitudes  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south. 

The  hour  has  arrived  when  we  must  pay 
closer  heed  to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  people  who  make  up  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America. 

More  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  the 
events  In  Cuba  have  awakened  us  to  the 
changing  attitudes  of  our  Latin  neighbors, 
this  dynamic  thrust  toward  a  changed 
world,  and  their  motmtlng  unrest. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  recent  troubles 
in  Venezuela  any  more  than  we  can  counte- 
nance the  dictatorship  of  a  Trujlllo  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

We  must  recognize — and  assist — our 
neighbors  to  the  south  In  their  yearnings 
to  Improve  their  political  and  economic 
Institutions. 

This  is  not  merely  enlightened  self-inter- 
est. We  owe  that  much  to  these  people  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  vaunted  role  as 
leader  of  the  free,  democratic  world.  If  we 
fall  to  carry  out  the  promise  Implicit  In  that 
role  then  it  Is  entirely  possible — and  even 
quite  probable — that  our  shortsightedness 
will  cost  us  dearly. 

I  have  seen,  met.  and  talked  to  many  of 
the  people  who  make  up  these  countries. 
They  are  warm,  friendly,  and  de^jerately  in 
need  ctf  the  kinds  of  assistance  we  can  offer 
them.  For  their  lives — those  who  work  In 
the  soil  and  the  Jungles — are  stamped  with 
an  appalling  poverty.  Nowhere  in  our  own 
Nation,  even  In  Its  worst  places,  does  any- 
thing approach  the  grinding  sort  erf  poverty 
that  Is  the  lot  of  these  people  "from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  birth  until  their  eyes  are 
cloaed  in  the  merciful  release  of  death." 
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It  has  been  said  often  that  our  globe  Is 
shrinking  and  so  it  Is.  The  capitals  of  South 
American  countries  are  only  hoiirs  away 
from  my  office  by  Jet.  The  Jet  age  has  surely 
come  to  Latin  America  but  even  more  im- 
portant— from  our  consideration — bo  has  the 
idea  that  eternal  poverty  and  want,  need  not 
always  stunt  the  lives  of  its  peoples. 

And  it  is  well  that  they  should  not  be 
forever  blighted.  Quite  apart  from  its  moral 
aspects,  the  improvement  of  conditions  in 
Central  and  South  America  should  be  of 
concern  to  every  one  of  us. 

In  their  reaching  and  striving  for  better 
living  standards  the  people  of  this  corner  of 
the  world  will  take  one  of  two  roads.  Either 
they  will  embrace  the  ways  of  democracy 
and  all  that  It  has  to  offer,  or  they  will 
listen  to  the  deadly  doctrines  of  communism 
and  win  Inevitably  be  drawn  into  the 
Kremlin's  orbit. 

No  thinking  American  wants  this  or  would 
willingly  permit  it  to  happen. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  situation. 
Through  our  example  and  our  efforts  we  c:^n 
lift  the  standard  of  living  in  some  of  these 
countries  and  we  can  create  new  markets  for 
the  goods  we  make  and  which  we  sorely 
need  to  export.  It  is  only  human  for  those 
who  have  long  done  without  •  •  ♦  to  want 
the  things  that  we  take  for  granted. 

When  these  people  are  freed  from  the  serf- 
dom under  which  they  have  existed  for  so 
long — when  their  standards  are  raised,  we 
will  have  opened  a  vast  new  potential 
market  for  the  goods  we  know  how  to  pro- 
duce so  well. 

The  job  ahead  of  us  will  be  a  big  one,  but 
big.  formidable  jobs  have  never  stumped 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  job 
that  Is  large  enough  so  that  everyone  can 
help  through  governmental  and  private  re- 
sources. 

I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  efforts 
already  made  in  thi.s  direction  by  the  labor 
movement  of  the  United  States— working 
with  our  sister  unions  In  those  countries 
where  free,  democratic  trade  unions  are  per- 
mitted to  flourish.  And  I  should  say  here — 
parenthetically — that  just  as  everywhere  else 
in  the  world  where  dictatorships  of  the  right 
or  of  the  left  exist  *  •  *  so  in  Latin  America 
trade  unions  suffer  under  dictatorships.  Dic- 
tators know  better  than  anyone  else  that 
iree  trade  unions  are  a  means  of  safeguard- 
ing democratic  practices  and  are  conse- 
quently a  menace  to  the  iron  rule  of  a  despot. 

As  Americans,  we  can  all  be  proud  of 
the  concepts  contained  in  the  "partners  for 
progress"  policy  detailed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  inaugural  address.  Now  it  re- 
mains for  us   to  implement   those  concepts. 

We  can  find  should  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  these  countries 
and  in  the  development  of  sound  economies, 
improved  work  opportunities  and  general 
prosperity. 

We  can  aid  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional institutions  at  every  level  from  pri- 
mary  school  to  college.  Indeed,  this  is  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  Peace  Corps  now  coming 
Into  being. 

We  can  assist  In  the  tremendous  task  of 
bringing  adequate  housing  and  medical  care 
to  these  countries. 

It  should  be  one  of  our  objectives  to 
encourage  the  development  of  labor  organi- 
zations In  these  countries  to  Improve  labor- 
management  relations,  to  create  a  medium 
through  which  workers  may  obtain  better 
wages  and  conditions  and  thus  improve  their 
power  as  consiimers. 

Latin  Americana  are  proud  people.  They 
Insist — and  rightly — that  self-help  will  go 
far  to  end  their  national  problems.  But 
they  cannot  advance  too  far  without  outside 
assistance.  Their  countries  cannot  raise 
sufficient  capital  for  the  needed  rate  of  eco- 
nomic development.  Neither  can  they  by 
themselves  overcome  the  age-old  problems  of 
poverty,  ill  health,  Illiteracy  and  generally 


low  levels  of  Industrial  and  agricultural 
skills. 

Private  ca.pltal.  especially  from  the  United 
States,  has  played  a  big  role  in  the  advances 
already  made.  But  in  too  many  Instances. 
it  has  brought  about  the  deserved  charge 
of   America.!  colonialism   in   Latin   America 

All  of  us — Government,  busines.s,  and  pri- 
vate citizens — must  move  now  to  improve 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  Tlie  stake 
is  high  but  the  goal  could  well  be  our  future 
peace  and  security. 


B-58  IN  MATO  HANDS  WOULD  HELP 

PREVENT  WAR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  preat  and  errowing  concerns  of 
worldwide  tension  today  is  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  mieht  be  accidentally 
plunged  into  an  atomic  holocaust. 

In  answering  a  missile  alert,  one  mo- 
ment of  decision  may  well  decide  whether 
millions  are  killed  and  lartie  areas  of  the 
earth  burned  and  made  uninhabitable. 
In  1  minute,  just  60  seconds,  someone 
may  be  required  to  make  a  decision  to 
fire  a  rain  of  missiles  in  a  war  in  which 
all  mankind  will  lose. 

That  sin.Tlo  minute  of  lii.story,  should 
it  every  occur,  will  unquestionably  be  the 
most  fatetul  60  seconds  of  all  time. 

Recent:  V  I  urged  the  Congress  to  help 
lengthen  that  fateful  minute  of  de- 
cision ^o  that  we  could  aid  in  removing 
doubt  about  an  atomic  attack.  I  sug- 
gested that  a  sound,  but  efTective,  means 
of  helping  safeguard  against  accidental 
atomic  war  would  be  to  equip  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion with  a  strike  force  of  supersonic 
B-58  bombers. 

The  vitally  important  factor  to  con- 
sider is  not  only  that  these  suf>ersonic 
B-58's  have  the  range  and  speed  to  de- 
posit atomic  warheads  on  enemy  targets, 
but  that  m,anned  bombers  can  be  recalled 
in  case  of  false  alarm.  Once  missiles 
are  fired,  there  is  no  stopping  them.  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  owe  it  to  all  man- 
kind not  only  to  build  the  most  powerful 
weapons  possible  to  protect  freedom, 
but  also  to  choose  weapons  that  will  hold 
the  greatest  chance  for  avoidance  of  nu- 
clear destruction  up  to  the  last  minute  of 
hope. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram    explained: 

Missile  bases  in  Western  Europe  are  less 
than  15  minutes  rocket  tlnie  from  Russian 
launching  pads  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Warning  of  a  Red  missile  attack  might  come 
less  than  :.0  minutes  before  the  first  war- 
heads began  to  drop.  The  counterattack 
would  havi;  to  be  signaled  immediately  on 
receipt  of  the  first  warning  or  NATO's  capac- 
ity to  reta.iate  would  go  up  in  mushrooms 
of  nuclear  smoke. 

If  the  warning  proved  to  have  been 
sounded  in  error,  however,  missiles  already 
launched  could  not  be  stopped  to  avert  the 
tragedy  of  an   accidental  atomic  war. 

Throughout  the  proud  history  of  our 
Nation,  we  have  been  a  people  who  have 
finished  w^ars,  not  started  them.  We 
want  peace,  not  a  sword.  With  the 
deadly  danger  of  accidental  atomic  war 
hanging  over  the  world,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  strongly  consider  how 
the  double-sonic-speed  B-58  might  give 
us  extra  minutes  of  decision  which  lit- 


erally could  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  for  millions  of  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday.  June  25.  1961, 
i'^sue  of  the  Fort  Worth  <  Tex. )  Star  Tele- 
gram entitled  "New  Role  for  B-58." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Role  for  B  58 

In  pondeniig  what  to  do  with  the  un- 
rccmested  $418  niilllon  voted  by  Congress  for 
muniied  biunber.s.  the  Defens?  Department 
might  wiocly  consider  a  rerent  suggestion 
from  Senator  Ralph  YARnoRoucii.  of  Texas. 
He  urged  that  the  United  States  provide  the 
North  Atluitlc  Treaty  Organization  with  a 
strike  force  of  supersonic  B  58  bombers 

The  Idea  has  tremendous  possibilities. 
They  stern  not  only  from  the  astounding  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Fort  Wort!;-built  plane,  but 
also  from  military  contingencies  peculiar  to 
the  N.ATO  sltuatto!!. 

The  B-58  has  all  the  virtues  aitributed  to 
muined  bombers  in  gener.il.  It  can  m  incu- 
ver  Intelligently  to  evade  enemy  counter- 
measures,  seek  targets  and  alternate  targets 
in  flight,  strike  and  observe  the  results  of 
its  attack.  Most  important  of  all.  it  can  be 
recalled  if  sent  off  on  a  fal.^e  alarm 

These  qualities,  coupled  with  its  double- 
sonic  speed,  which  is  matched  by  no  other 
manned  aircraft  in  the  US.  arsenal,  should 
m.ike  the  B  58  doubly  attractive  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  NATO  shield 

Mls.sile  bases  in  Western  Europe  are  le.ss 
than  15  minutes  rocket  time  from  Russian 
launching  pads  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Warning  of  a  Red  missile  attack  might  come 
less  than  10  minutes  before  the  first  war- 
heads began  to  drop.  The  counterattack 
would  have  to  be  signaled  immediately  on 
receipt  of  the  first  warning  or  NATO's  ca- 
pacity to  retaliate  would  go  up  in  mushrooms 
of  nuclear  smoke. 

If  the  warning  proved  to  have  been 
sounded  in  error,  however,  missiles  already 
launched  could  not  be  stopped  to  avert  the 
tragedy  of  an  accidental  atomic  war.  B  58's 
could  be. 

Aside  from  these  desirable  qualities,  the 
B-58  would  be  economical  compared  with 
other  A-bomb  delivery  systems.  For  in- 
stance, 60  B-58's  could  be  supplied  NATO  for 
the  price  of  the  5  Polaris  submarines  recent- 
ly offered,  and  each  plane  packs  a  wallop 
about  equal  to  one  of  the  16-mlssile  subs 

With  all  this  in  its  favor,  the  lightning 
swift  jet  should  get  strong  consideration  for 
the  new  role  Senator  Yarborouch  has  recom- 
mended for  it 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DR.  HUGH  L. 
DRYDEN.  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR. NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION,  TO 
HAVE  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  THE 
FLOOR 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  said  that 
the  NASA  authorization  bill  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  after  a  while,  in 
the  due  course  of  business  today.  The 
distinguished  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  has 
come  to  the  Senate,  to  be  of  assistance  if 
needed.  Rather  than  have  the  Deputy 
Administrator  sit  in  the  reception  room, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may  be 
permitted  to  come  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber now,  to  be  present  when  the  NASA 
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authorization    bill,    H.R.    6874,    is   con- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  recucst  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


TASTY     STEAKS     FROM     THE     OLD 
GRAY  MARE— THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  agitation  in  some  quarters 
as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Khrushchev  will 
believe  us  when  we  say  that  we  are 
standing  firm  on  Berlin.  There  seems 
to  be  some  anxiety  lest  he  doubt  our  de- 
termination. It  is  suggested  that  we 
watch  for  new  way 5  and  means  to  con- 
vince him  that  we  are  speaking  the 
literal,  exact  truth  when  we  say  that  we 
will  stand  firm,  thai ,  if  necessary,  we  will 
fi.4ht  to  defend  our  rights  and  the  rights 
of  the  courageous  free  people  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  President.  I  v.-ould  suggest  that  we 
slow  down  to  a  walk  and  be  less  con- 
cerned about  new  ways  to  prove  our 
steadfast  determin.ition. 

Let  us  continue  to  pursue  the  whole 
range  and  variety  of  our  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  as  before,  instead  of 
giving  the  impression  that  we  are  drop- 
ping or  subordinat.ng  or  putting  on  the 
shelf  this,  that,  or  the  other  item  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  meeting  Khru- 
shchev's latest  application  of  heat,  an 
application  which  let  us  remember,  has 
been  made  before. 

Specifically,  I  suggest  that  the  best 
proof  we  can  give  that  we  are  still  in 
business  and  are  determined  to  stay  in 
business  on  the  freedom  side  in  the 
global  struggle  is  to  carry  through  on 
the  pending  request  for  authorization  of 
funds  for  international  economic  co- 
operation and  all  the  other  items  in  the 
pending  foreign-aid  program.  Partic- 
ularly, it  is  important  that  we  now  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  every  penny 
requested  for  international  economic 
cooperation  in  Latin  America,  in  Africa. 
in  southeast  Asia,  and  wherever  the 
have-not  nations  look  to  the  have  na- 
tions to  help  them  :mprove  their  stand- 
ard of  living,  their  per  capita  income. 
and  their  stake  in  the  society  of  which 
they  are  now  a  submerged  part. 

Above  all,  as  the  best  proof  we  are  not 
to  be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  water 
faucet  by  Khrushchev's  pressures  will  be 
our  voting  for  the  15-year  authorization 
of  the  $7.3  billion  asked  for  the  long- 
range  intemationa".  economic  develop- 
ment program. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Khrushchev's  horse- 
meat  speech  in  Alma-Ata,  capital  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  of  Kazakhstan,  seems  to 
be  the  most  remaikable  confession  of 
the  entire  Communist  agricultural  pro- 
gram that  has  yet  been  made. 

I  recognize  the  facts  reported  by  the 
New  Yoi-k  Times  tliat  Mr.  Khrushchev 
sought  to  limit  his  hearty  endorsement 
of  horsemeat  as  nourishing  and  tasty 
to  the  local  market  where,  it  was  im- 
plied, they  have  had  the  habit  of  eating 
horsemeat  in  the  past.  But  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev was  on  a  national  broadcast  and 
he  is  enough  of  a  i^ro  to  know  that  his 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  horsemeat 


would  be  understood  as  having  been 
made  to  all  Russians. 

Coming  a  few  weeks  after  the  irreat 
pork  shortage,  and  on  the  heels  of  con- 
tinued failure  in  Chinese  Communist 
food  production,  it  seems  to  me  than  Mr. 
Khru.shchev  is  hoping  that  Russians 
generally  will  piece  out  inadequate  sup- 
plies of  beef,  poi'k.  lamb,  and  mutton 
with  the  "tasty"  steaks  from  the  old 
gray  mare. 

We  are  very  quick  to  make  list  of  our 
own  headaches:  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  list  is  much  longer  than 
ours. 

Nearly  everyone  in  America  seems  to 
enjoy  pointing  out  the  problems  we  face. 
I  suggest  that  Mr  Khrushchev's  li'^t  of 
problems  is  much  longer  than  our  own. 
The  American  people  have  no  shortage 
of  food,  and  the  American  people  do  not 
stand  in  line  looking  for  food.  America 
is  not  a  woak  Nation.  It  has  the  high- 
est per  capita  income  in  the  world. 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  head- 
aches are  much  more  than  on  the  norsey 
side,  much  more  than  the  question  of 
eatin'  horscmi^at.  His  headaches  are 
in  Africa,  where  he  has  suffered  a  co- 
lossal defeat,  the  proportions  of  which 
make  the  problems  of  Cuba  look  :.nsig- 
nificant  and  alm.ost  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  suffers  all  kinds  of 
headaches  with  his  ally.  Communist 
China  with  insurrection  in  Albania. 
and  problems  in  East  Germany  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  in  trouble. 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Khrashchev  points 
up  his  trouble  when  he  tries  to  indicate 
to  the  Russian  people  that  horsemeat 
is  tasty,  nutritious,  and  delicious  All 
I  can  say  is  that  such  a  statemen:  is  a 
new  kirid"  of  political  doctrine  whicli  will 
hardly  stand  the  test  of  modem  anal- 
ysis. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  on  Mr.  Khrushchev's  new  horse- 
manship be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  beir.g  no  objection,  the  a -tide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Khrushchev  Sees  Russian  Economy  Near 
U.S  Level — Predicts  World  Leadership 
IN  Output  Drive — Calls  for  Grcwing 
American   Corn 

London.  June  24 — Premier  Khrusichev 
said  today  that  his  new  economy  drive 
would  make  the  Soviet  Union  the  r: chest 
country  In  the  world. 

The  Communist  leader,  quoted  by  Tass. 
the  Soviet  press  agency,  praised  the  eco- 
nomic program  at  a  Communist  Party  as- 
sembly in  Alma-Ata.  capital  of  the  Soviet 
republic  of  Kazakhstan. 

Calling  economic  growth  "the  most 
formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  So- 
viet Union, "  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  tht  pro- 
gram would  Insure  It  'unquestionable 
superiority  over  all  leading  capitalist  pow- 
ers." 

ON  heels  of  UNflED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

"Old  Russia,"  he  said,  "was  amon?  the 
economically  underdeveloped  countries, 
whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  out- 
stripped all  the  developed  capitalist  coun- 
tries and  is  already  closely  approaching.  Is 
about  to  touch  the  heels  of  the  very  leader 
of  the  capitalist  world,  the  United  States  of 
America." 

"It  won't  be  long."  the  Premier  :ulded 
quickly,  "before  we  tell  them:  'Make  way. 
gentlemen.  We  are  outstripping  you,  and 
never  again  will  you  catch  up  with  us  '  " 


The  new  economic  progr.am,  he  said,  will 
be  "a  tempestuous  growth"  of  all  branches 
of  the  economy,  in  which  food  and  light 
Industries  will  keep  pace  with  the  heavy 
Industry. 

"When  the  project  of  our  new  program  Is 
published."  he  said,  "the  date  on  the  long- 
term  perspectives  of  the  e:wnomlc  develop- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  will  provoke  the 
admiration  and  enthusiasm  of  all  our 
friends." 

He  said  it  would  convince  the  world  that 
"we  are  not  threatening  with  arms  the 
enemies  of  communism." 

The  economic  program  will  win  "mil- 
lions of  people  in  capitalist  countries  to  the 
side  of  the  ideas  of  communism,"  he  added 

OFFERS  HORSEMEAT 

T!ie  assembly,  celebrating  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  Soviet  Kazakhstan,  heard  Mr. 
Khru.-hcliev  praise  a  new  type  of  American 
corn  that  reaches  maturity  in  60  days.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  told  about  this  In  conversa- 
tion with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

"Our  plant  breeders  must  also  work  at  get- 
ting such  a  kind  of  corn."  the  Premier  told 
the  arprmbly 

Cuing  his  Vienna  meeting  with  President 
Kennedy  and  the  West  German  and  Berlin 
problem.  Premier  Khrushchev  reiterated  the 
Soviet  stand  on  concluding  a  German  peace 
treaty  and  a  settlement  on  Berlin. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Khrushchev  served 
up  some  liorsemeat  for  the  Russian  penple 

'C.imrade-s.  you  must  look  at  horse  breed- 
ing as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  meat."  he 
said.  "There  is  no  need,  I  think,  to  repeat 
that  horsemeat  is  tasty  and  nourishing  As 
you  see  I  am  s;>eak:ing  about  It  like  a  t»-ue 
Kazakh. 

"I  was  offered  horsemeat  yesterday  and  I 
liked  it.  Tasty,  though  a  little  too  much  fat 
in  it  True.  I  may  have  been  mistaken  as  I 
was  judging  the  fat  content  by  the  look  of  it 

"Anyway  let's  speak  In  earnest:  Horsemeat 
is  a  nutritious,  tasty,  and  cheap  product. 
There  are  many  people  in  this  republic  and 
elsewhere  who  are  used  to  eating  this  kind  of 
meat  In  fact,  they  like  it.  Let  them  eat  it 
to  their  heart's  content. 

"Of  course,  this  is  a  question  of  one's  per- 
sonal taste.  Those  who  do  not  like  it  will  not 
eat  it 

"But  a^  there  are  people  who  delight  in 
eating  horsemeat  I  must  call  on  you  to 
increase  its  production. 

■  I  am  saying  this  also  because  there  are 
many  herdsmen  in  this  hall.  I  do  not  want 
them  to  think  that  old  Khrushchev  has 
changed  his  opinion  about  horsemeat  and 
omitted  tlie  subject  in  his  speech." 


DUAL-RATE       CONTRACT       AGREE- 
MENTS—MOTION TO  RECONSIDER 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  present  a  matter  of  some  urgency. 
Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  S.  2154.  a 
bill  to  amend  Public  Law  85-626.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  86-542,  relating 
to  dual-rate  contract  agreements.  I  en- 
tered a  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed.  I  had  previously 
discussed,  before  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
some  suggested  remarks  and  an  amend- 
ment wiaich  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska 
wished  To  submit.  While  I  was  absent 
fij^j^jRe  Chamber  consulting  with  the 
Inj^tate  Commerce  Commissioners,  the 
bill  was  passed.  I  felt  dutybound  to 
move  to  reconsider  to  allow  the  Senators 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr. 
GrtteningI  to  present  their  amendment 
to  the  bill. 
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The  bill  involves  the  extension  of  dual- 
rate  contract  agreements,  which  expire 
on  Friday.  It  must  go  to  the  House  and 
be  acted  upon  by  the  House  on  Friday, 
pending  the  passage  of  permanent  legis- 
lation which  is  now  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  on  the 
passage  of  S.  2154,  relating  to  dual  rate 
contract  agreements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2154)  to 
amend  Public  Law  85-626,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  86-542.  relating  to  dual 
rate  contract  agreements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  tore- 
consider  the  votes  by  which  Senate  biU 
2154  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
and  myself,  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  on  behalf  of  his  colleague  and 
himself  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  2.  Section  16  ( first  i  of  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916  (39  Stat.  734).  46  U.S  C.  815.  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  'Provided,  That  within 
thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
within  thirty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  filing  with  the  Board,  whichever  is 
later,  of  any  conference  freight  rate,  rule, 
or  regulation,  the  Governor  of  any  State, 
Commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  may  file  a  protest  with  the  Board 
upon  the  ground  that  the  rate,  rule,  or 
regulation  unfairly  discriminates  against 
that  State,  Commonwealth,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  in  which  case  the  Board 
shall  by  order  suspend  the  effectiveness  of 
such  rate,  rule,  or  regulation  and  Issue  an 
order  to  the  conference  to  show  cause  why 
the  rate,  rule,  or  regulation  should  not  be 
set  aside;  If  such  suspension  and  order  to 
show  cause  Issues,  the  Board  shall  within 
ninety  days  of  such  Issuance  determine 
whether  or  not  such  rate,  rule,  or  regulation 
Is  unfairly  discriminatory  and  issue  a  final 
order  either  dismissing  the  protest  or  set- 
ting aside  the  rate,  rule,  or  regulation." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ixcl. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
v.ish  to  speak  on  the  amendment.  I  can- 
not agree  to  it,  much  as  I  would  like  to. 
I  understand  the  peculiar  situation  in- 
volved in  transportation  problems  in 
Alaska.  At  first  I  thought  perhaps  the 
amendment  might  be  taken  to  confer- 


ence, but  after  consultation  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  in  view  of  the 
need  for  expedition  of  a  simple  extension 
of  the  dual  rate  contract  agreements, 
I  find  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  accept  the  simple  agreement, 
but  further  hearings  would  be  required. 
I  am  afraid  that  time  will  run  out  on 
us,  because  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  Governors  may  protest  to  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  that  conference 
rates,  rules,  or  regulations  unfairly  dis- 
criminate against  their  State. 

The  FMB  must  then  .su.spend  I  lie  rate, 
and  so  forth,  and  order  the  conference 
to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  set 
aside.  Then,  within  90  days,  the  FMB 
must  determine  whether  such  rate  un- 
fairly discriminates.  If  it  does,  it  must 
be  set  aside;  otherwise  the  protest  must 
be  dismissed. 

Section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 
already  provides  that  the  FMB  may  dis- 
approve any  conference  agreement  which 
is  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unfair  as 
between  ports.  Section  17  provides  that 
no  common  carrier  in  foreign  commerce 
shall  charge  any  rate  which  unjustly 
discriminates  between  ports.  Section  17 
permits  the  FMB  to  correct  such  unjust 
discrimination  and  to  order  the  carrier 
to  discontinue  such  unjust  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  Gruening-Bartlett  amendment 
would  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the 
conference.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit  to  the  proposal  of  the  Senators 
from  Alaska.  However,  it  is  a  complex 
issue,  and  the  Federal  Mariiune  Board 
would  have  to  decide  wiihin  90  da.vs. 
These  are  major  innovations  in  regula- 
tion of  ocean  freight  rates,  and  may 
need  public  hearings. 

That  is  why  I  would  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment.  In  view  of  the  legis- 
lative situation,  I  believe  it  would  seri- 
ously jeopai'dize  the  dual  rate  extension. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, my  committee  chairman,  for 
having  a.sked  for  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  by  which  S.  2154  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  yesterday,  so  that  we  might  pre- 
sent the  amendment  and  thi.s  problem. 

The  amendment  comes  about  for  a 
very  particular  rca.son,  relating  to 
Alaska.  In  that  connection,  I  applaud 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI.  for  having  pro- 
posed the  amendment.  I  associate  my- 
self with  him  in  offering  it.  It  is  some- 
thing that  ought  to  be  considered. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  has  said,  that  at  this  time  the  law 
permits  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  to 
prevent  discrimination  as  amonp  ports 
with  reference  to  conference  shipping 
rates,  but  in  one  instance  that  we  know 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  has  not 
moved  at  all.  Whether  it  has  moved  in 
other  cases,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  it. 

What  has  happened  in  Alaska  which 
agitated  us  to  the  extent  of  causing  us  to 
bring  before  the  Senate  an  amendment 
in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the 
dual  rate  law?  Alaska  is  seeking  to  build 
up   trade   with   the  Orient.     Alaska  is 


seeking  to  extract  its  natural  resources 
and  ship  some  of  them  to  the  Orient, 

because  the  Orient  provides  a  great, 
teeming  market.  Japan,  particularly, 
where  the  trade  is  centered,  is  closer  to 
Alaska  than  it  is  to  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  cite  some  differences  in  mile- 
age. For  example,  from  Japan  to  An- 
chorage is  3,467  miles;  from  Japan  to 
Juneau  is  4,019  miles;  from  Japan  to 
Seattle  is  4,934  miles;  from  Japan  to 
San  FrancLsco  is  6,260  miles;  from  Japan 
to  Los  Angeles  is  5,491  miles. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  a  thousand  miles  less  in  dis- 
tance, from  Japan  to  Alaska  than  from 
Japan  to  any  other  port  on  the  Pacific 
coa.st.  on  April  1  the  Trans-Pacific 
FreiRht  Conference  imposed  a  surcharge 
of  30  percent  on  traffic  moving  to  and 
from  Alaska  over  and  above  that  applied 
to  more  southerly  Pacific  coast  ports. 
Of  course,  that  is  rank  discrimination. 
It  prevents  the  proper  economic  devel- 
opment of  Alaska,  a  situation  which 
ought  not  to  be  permitted.  On  June  13, 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  passed  and 
.sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which  it  had 
been  considering  for  about  2'/2  years,  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  law  in  respect 
to  the  so-called  dual  rates.  Obviously, 
the  Senate  has  not  had  time  since  June 
13  to  hold  hearings  and  consider  the 
proposed  legislation  in  the  manner  merit- 
ed by  its  importance. 

The  Commerce  Committee  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  simple  extension  bill 
for  1  year.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  legislation  such  as  is  proposed  by 
the  amendment  is  a  burdensome  cargo 
for  the  extension  bill  to  carry.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  if  he  agrees  with  me 
that  this  is  a  problem  of  real  importance, 
that  discrimination  does  exist,  and  that 
when  the  Commerce  Committee  comes 
to  tlie  point  of  considering  permanent 
legislation  it  ought  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion very  carefully  and,  I  hope,  affirm- 
atively. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  California  and 
I  have  ''been  involved  in  the  dual  rate 
problem  for  quite  a  while.  The  House  bill 
k^  in  the  Senate.  It  is  permanent  legisla- 
tion, which  deals  with  the  complexities 
and  controversies  involved  in  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  very  hopeful  that  we  can 
begin  hearings  and  to  dispose  of  the  bill 
at  this  session  of  Congress.  I  believe 
we  agree  that  there  should  be  perma- 
nent legislation  in  this  field,  since  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  I,  for  one, 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  give  active 
consideration  to  the  amendment,  or  some 
provision  that  would  meet  the  problem  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  discrimination  prac- 
ticed against  Alaska.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  the  correct  way  to  do  it, 
but  it  is  a  matter  that  the  Maritime 
Board  ought  to  take  cognizance  of. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  we  ought  not  to  write 
into  law  permanent  legislation  of  a  type 
that  would  permit  a  private  coioference 
to  discriminate  between  or  among  Amer- 
ican ports?  It  might  be  Alaska  and  the 
Pacific  coast  one  time  and  it  might  be 
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Wa.shington  and  California  the  next,  or 
Boston  and  Miami  the  next  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  bill  seeks  to  give  to  the  respon- 
sible authorities  in  the  States  in  which 
the  ports  are  located  some  voice  in  the 
decisions. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  have  studied  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  colleagues 
from  Alaska.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  add  the  amendment  to  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  for  two 
re a. sons: 

First,  the  House  will  not  accept  it  any- 
wav.  and  adopting  it  would  send  us  back 
to  conference  on  this  simple  extension 

bill. 

The  .second  reason  is  that  it  involves  a 
major  provision  of  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  the  committee.  We  propose 
to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  that 
bill  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  type  of 
amendment  belongs  in  major  legislation, 
and  should  not  be  tacked  on  to  a  little 
extension  bill  such  as  the  one  now  before 
the  Senate.  We  should  consider  it  in 
connection  with  other  measures  affect- 
ing the  same  indu.stry. 

I  understand  the  problem.  The  chair- 
man has  been  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to 
preside  over  the  dual  rate  hearings.  I 
assure  my  two  colleagues  from  Ala.ska 
that  they  will  be  given  full  consideration 
in  connection  with  their  amendment  in 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee, for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  ob- 
jective to  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  referred; 
namely,  finding  some  way  to  meet  the 
problem  of  which  the  Senators  from 
Ala.ska  legitimately  complain. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  will  not 
piT.ss  his  amendment  to  this  particular 
bill,  a  bill  which  is  important  and  needs 
to  be  moved  rapidly,  inasmuch  as  time 
is  running  out.  We  hope  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, within  the  next  60  days,  when  we 
can  go  forward  with  hearings,  to  accord 
the  Senators  from  Ala.ska  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  fully  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  we  are  accorded 
that  opportunity,  we  will  not  run;  we 
will  gallop,  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  !Mr.  Magnuson  I.  and 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Englei  for  their  expres- 
sions of  interest  and  their  assurance  that 
this  very  grave  discrimination  against 
Ala.ska  will  receive  the  fullest  and  sym- 
pathetic attention  in  the  consideration 
of  permanent  legislation. 

I  as,sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bart- 
lETxl,  who  has  cospon.sored  my  amend- 
ment. Gross  discrimination  exists  in 
this  present  setup  in  the  matter  of  mar- 
itime rates.  Alaska  has  suffered  greatly 
throughout  the  years  and  still  does  in  our 
steamship  rates  from  his  home  city  of 
Seattle.  No  one  knows  this  better  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington, 
who  has  always  been  most  cooperative  in 
helping  to  try  and  solve  our  numerous 


problems  of  long  antedating  statehood, 
in  Ihp  achievement  of  which  he  played 
a  vital  part.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  which  affect  Alaska's  mar- 
itime transportation. 

Alaska  is  practically  an  island,  com- 
mercially speaking,  and  is  dependent  up- 
on maritime  transportation.  Although 
the  maritime  carriers  from  the  Senators 
home  city  of  Seattle  have  im.posed  the 
most  exccs.sive  freight  rates.  Alaska  is 
trying  to  emancipate  itself  and  has 
sought  trade  with  the  Orient.  That  trade 
is  dovelopins.  The  Japanese  are  coming 
to  Alaska  and  are  taking  our  pulp  and 
lumber,  and  are  interested  in  our  oil, 
coal,  and  chrome.  They  may  be  pur- 
cha.sers  of  our  recently  discovered  natu- 
ral gas  which  could  be  bottled  and 
shipped  to  Japan. 

Japanese  ships  are  coming  regularly 
to  Wranu-ell  and  Sitka,  and  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  newly  estahlished  port  of 
Anchorage  greeted  its  first  ship — a  Japa- 
nese freighter.  I  was  in  Anchorage  at 
the  time  and  was  among  the  group  who 
were  hospitably  welcomed  aboard  this 
Japanese  merchantman. 

This  budding  trade,  which  will  help 
not  only  the  development  of  Alaska  but 
al.so  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  is 
seriously  jeopardized  by  the  arbitrary 
imposition  of  a  30-percent  freight  rate 
surciiarge  on  shipping  rates  to  and  from 
Japan  This  is  an  inexcusable  and  intol- 
erable exaction,  whose  origin  we  may 
well  attribute  to  those  who  wish  to  mo- 
nopolize and  restrict  Alaska's  maritime 
trade. 

In  view  of  the  indications  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  Magntjson],  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Engle], 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
will  study  this  situation,  that  early  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  this  proposal,  I  am 
willing  to  withdraw  the  amendment  at 
this  time  and  let  it  be  brought  up  again 
for  enactment  as  permanent  legislation, 
provided  my  colleague  from  Alaska,  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment,  will  agree  to 
such  a  withdrawal. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing,  under  the  circumstances  ex- 
plained by  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GrueningI.  to  join  with  him  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  amendment.  I  think 
those  who  make  up  the  Trans-Pacific 
Freight  Conference  with  Japan  will  heed 
what  has  been  said  here  today  and  will 
make  arrangements  which  will  end  dis- 
crimination against  Alaskan  ports. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  withdraw  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrav^-n.  The  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  2154)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "To  amend  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916",  approved  August  12. 
1958   (72  Stat.  574),  as  amended  by  an  Act 


approved  June  29.  1960  (74  Stat,  253),  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "igei"  and 
mseriing  in  Men  thereof  "1962". 


FREEDOM— ADDRESSES      BY      HON. 

ADOLFO  LOPEZ  MATEOS  AND  HON. 

ANTONIO  CARRILLO  FLORES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  come  to  my  attention,  re- 
cently, statements  by  two  leading  Mexi- 
cans, two  outstanding  citizens  of  the 
hemisphere.  One  of  these  is  a  speech 
by  the  President  of  Mexico,  the  Honor- 
able Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day.  The 
other  is  an  article  by  the  Honorable  An- 
tonio Cajiillo  Flores,  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico  in  Washington,  which  appears  in 
the  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

These  statements,  each  admirable  m 
its  own  rirrht,  are  complementary  to  each 
other.  The  article  by  Ambassador  Car- 
rillo  Flores  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
forces  which  in  the  last  50  years  ha\e 
brought  Mexico  to  its  present  state  of 
great  internal  progress  in  freedom  and 
political  eminence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Tlie  speech  by 
President  Lopez  Mateos  reveals  a  bril- 
liant comprehension  of  the  role  of  the 
free  press  and,  in  a  broader  sense,  the 
role  of  freedom  itself  in  the  flowering  of 
human  society. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  so- 
cial thought  such  as  is  expressed  in  the 
President's  speech  and  the  article  by  the 
Ambassador,  and  which  flow  in  Mexico 
and  other  nations  of  Latin  America  is 
unfortunately  very  limited.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  two  articles  previously  re- 
ferred to  provide  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  increase  our  understanding.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that 
they  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 
Address  by  Adolfo  Lopez  M.^TEos,  President 

OF  Mexico   on  June  7.  1961.  to  Newsp.\pfb- 

MEN  AND  Editors  Celebrating  Freedom  or 

THE  Press  Day 

Gentlemen  of  the  press,  Mexico  prides  it- 
self in  having  freedom  of  expression  with- 
out limitation,  without  subordination,  and 
without  retrogression,  whereby  all  people 
have  the  right — and  not  only  the  right  but 
the  exercise  of  this  right  in  stating  their 
opinions,  their  criticisms,  their  desires,  and 
their  alms. 

If.  In  theory,  freedom  of  expres.5ion  in 
Mexico  has  no  more  restrictions  than  those 
im.poscd  by  our  Constitution  looking  after 
the  gener.-\l  welfare:  in  practice,  complete 
freedom  is  enjoyed  by  all  That  is  because 
the  limiting  of  it  has  been  entrusted  and 
left  to  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  tho.se 
who  use  this  liberty,  although  not  all  have 
always  known  how  to  be  worthy  of  this 
honor 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  join 
j-ou  once  again  on  a  day  as  this— a  day  that 
permits  those  who  govern  to  talk  directly 
and  face  to  face  w^ith  the  men  who  shape 
and  interpret  public  opinion.  We  are  gath- 
ered together  today  in  the  wake  of  ever 
more  active  forces,  some  hidden  and  others 
visible,  whose  intention  it  is  to  try  to  con- 
fuse free  and  independent  peoples,  sowing 
among  them  undue  antagonism  or  unfound- 
ed .^larm  that  divide  and  weaken  them.  A 
growing  insistence  exists  to  employ  freedom 
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of  expression  toward  personal  gain  and 
toward  furthering  one's  own  ends,  tenden- 
tlously  presenting  news  or  judgments  of 
daily  events.  It  U  »  tinae  of  universal  un- 
easiness  that  leads  to  International  tensions 
and  creates  echoes  and  repercussions  In  sec- 
tors of  our  national  life,  establishing  divi- 
sions between  us  which  result  illogical.  It 
is  a  time  when  persons  of  the  most  extreme 
and  antagonistic  "Isms."  without  weighing 
the  consequences,  or  deliberately  acting  In 
bad  faith,  cause  damage  to  the  Interests  of 
the  nation  and  to  those  of  its  people.  Acts 
are  committed  that  Instead  of  fostering  unity 
and  harmony  between  Mexicans  try  to  seed 
division  and  conflict  among  them.  We  live 
In  an  age  In  which  government  and  those 
governed  are  mutually  aware  of  the  Imper- 
ative need  of  proscribing  Inequitable  eco- 
nomic maladjustments  and  expand  the  ben- 
efits of  social  Justice  to  which  our  people 
genuinely  aspire  and  for  which  they  have 
tirelessly  fought. 

Freedom  of  the  press.  In  order  to  be  e::er- 
cised  with  responsibility,  requires  an  alert 
and  constant  self -criticism  that  serves  to 
achieve  an  objective  and  truthful  presenta- 
tion of  Information.  Only  In  this  way  can 
Impartial  and  Intelligent  Judgment  be 
formed.  Only  then  can  news  be  given  the 
accvirate  valuation  it  really  has,  and  only 
then  by  the  purpoee  of  attracting  its  read- 
ers toward  paths  of  agreement  and  harmo- 
niously coordinated  action  does  it  permit 
them  each  time  to  better  serve  Mexico. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  press  will  know  how 
always  to  fulfill  its  notable  mission  with  the 
deef>est  social  significance  and  patriotic  feel- 
ing. Considering  the  liberties  that  we  en- 
Joy  have  cost  so  much  effort  and  blood,  the 
least  we  can  do  to  correspond  Is  to  make 
good  use  of  them. 

Today,  as  In  the  days  past,  Mexico  holds 
foremost  the  firm  tradition  of  its  policy  of 
nonintervention  in  attempts  to  divide  any 
given  people.  Our  policy  does  not  vary 
from  that  forged  In  the  purest  of  patriotism 
by  Benito  Juirez,  who  left  not  only  to  his 
country,  but  to  all  the  world,  the  unsur- 
passed formula  in  defense  of  the  only  pos- 
sibility of  peoples  living  side  by  *ide: 
"Nothing  Justifies  attacking  another's  right, 
for  in  the  existence  of  that  right  lies  the 
basis  of  peace." 

This  is  Mexico's  thesis,  handed  down  and 
gaining  strength  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. It  was  by  this  thesis  that  the  reform 
and  Its  exemplary  men  endowed  the  Mexican 
nation  with  an  Invulnerable  moral  arm  that 
fs  now  the  foundation  and  synthesis  of  a 
whole  people — our  people,  the  Mexico  we 
know  today. 

We  Eire  also  sure  that  In  the  development 
of  the  social  and  economic  program,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  carrying  out  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  great  majorities,  we  will  be  able 
to  continue  counting  on  the  full  collabora- 
tion of  the  nation's  press. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  Mexican  revolution 
requires  the  collaboration  of  all.  Its  great- 
ness, which  needs  no  foreign  examples  or 
outside  Incentives,  lies  In  the  fact  that  It 
provides  solutions  to  avoid  the  exploitation 
of  man  by  his  fellow  man,  or  of  man  by 
the  state,  and  permits  him,  at  the  same  time, 
to  attain  livelihood  and  liberty. 

Prejudices  aroused  from  fruitless  and  In- 
consequential discussions,  or  false  notions 
that  exist  on  the  outside  and  persist  in  pre- 
venting a  disclosure  of  the  true  facts  con- 
cerning Mexico's  particular  horizons  have 
tried  to  distort  this  categorical  truth.  We 
are  a  people  who  live  with  regard  to  our  own 
efforts  and  if  the  orientation  that  public 
opinion  receives  slants  those  truths,  then 
those  efforts  will  meet  with  Incomprehension 
and  distortion  Internally  as  well  as  exter- 
nally. In  order  not  to  lose  view  of  the 
truvh  and  reality  of  Mexico,  we  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  these  differences  If  we  keep 
foremost  In  mind  the  magnificent  document 


which  should  be  and  Is  of  great  conciliation 
to  all  good  Mexicans — the  constitution  of 
1917. 

An  enormous  responsibility  exists  because 
of  this  document  for  not  giving  officious 
arguments  to  these  distortions.  The  world 
is  in  need  of  exemplary  nations  wherein 
constructive  action  will  overcome  the  ex- 
orbitant debating  of  ideologies  and  come  to 
the  support  of  communities  who  are  dedi- 
cated, In  an  environment  of  liberty  and 
order,  to  giving  man  a  greater  dignity,  not 
to  lower  him — to  giving  him  the  elements 
and  the  surroundings  so  th:it  this  inventive- 
ness, his  creative  powers,  his  efTisrts  and  his 
sacrifices  achieve  a  human  society  that  Is 
free  from  retrogression,  from  ignorance  and 
from  poverty,  from  insecurity,  and  from 
prejudice,  and  that  will  not  fall  into  a  so- 
ciety of  hate  or  sectn-ianirm,  hysteria,  or 
discriminntion. 

If  Wf!  look  at  Mexico,  for  whose  well- 
Ijeing  we  have  dedicated  our  efforts  and  our 
lives — if  we  examine  her  with  objective 
eyes.  In  spite  of  problems  which  afflict  us 
and  In  spite  cf  unsolved  deflciencles.  we  have 
to  recognize  that  crcatlvencss  has  multiplied 
throughout  the  Republic.  Great  masses  of 
the  population  are  dedicated  to  their  work 
and  to  the  materialization  of  their  hopes. 
Faced  with  this  peaceful  and  Industrious 
reality,  false  alarms  In  which  some  would 
like  to  Involve  and  entangle  us  dissolve 
themselves.  The  moral  force  of  Mexico,  the 
legality  of  its  institutions,  the  validity  of 
its  principles  are  neither  the  work  nor  the 
expression  of  one  administration — and  less 
so.  of  only  one  man:  rather,  it  is  the  result 
of  Its  history,  of  Its  tradition,  and  of  its 
experience.  I  have  received  the  presidential 
mandate  to  defend  all  this,  t-o  defend  that 
right  of  the  Mexican  people  to  carve  Us  own 
destiny,  to  grasp  with  vigor  and  integrity 
Us  principles,  to  iiave  the  laws  that  govern 
us  respected  and  apply  thf>m  where  they 
lip.ve  not  been  in  operatir'n.  We  will  not  per- 
mit any  steps  backward  that  might  wound  its 
dignity  or  its  patrimony,  its  laws  or  its 
rights,  before  pres.sures  of  external  forces  or 
of   Internal    groups. 

Nothing  is  more  damagmg  for  the  welfare 
cf  tiie  Republic  and  the  organic  peace  that 
has  cost  such  a  great  effort  to  c  msoUdate 
than  the  struggle  between  the  most  extreme 
political  philosophies.  They  debate  be- 
tween themselves  in  our  world  of  today  and 
now  strive  to  take  away  from  the  Mexican 
people  the  political  thinking  that  gave  birth 
to  our  Constitution  of  1917 — a  direct  prod- 
uct of  Mexico's  historic  experience  during 
its  Independent  life. 

When  we  sp)eak  of  pveace  we  do  not  refer 
to  the  extinct  "Porflrian"  peace  of  ye.ster- 
year,  but  rather  Uj  a  dynamic  and  construc- 
tive peace  of  the  welfare  of  the  majorities. 
To  att-empt  agaln.st  our  ideological  legacy 
would  be  a  crime  that  the  people  and  the 
constituted  government  would  not  tolerate. 
They  have  both  the  moral  and  tlie  legal  force 
to  apply  the  law  to  those  who  forget  that 
the  supreme  factor  in  Mexico  is  the  strict 
observance  of  its  political  constitution. 

ThanV:s  to  the  humanistic  principles  of  the 
revolution,  the  nation  h.is  surmounted, 
through  the  suffering  and  grief  of  her  native 
sons,  bloody  periods  of  our  history  Insti- 
gated by  groups  of  extremists  lacking;  noble- 
ness of  feeling  and  an  authentic  notion  of 
what  Mexico  signifies.  Tlierefore,  my  a<:l- 
mlnlstratlon  shall  suppress  excess  of  dema- 
gogic persons  or  groups  of  the  right  or  the 
left,  that  outside  of  the  constitutional 
frameworK  try  to  disrupt  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion and  violate  constitutional  order. 
Mexico  Is  above  group  sulx>rdination  or  dis- 
plays of  passion  that  attempt  against  pub- 
lic tranquility  and  the  welfare  of  the  ma- 
jorities. 

Friends  of  the  press,  there  Is  no  more 
adequate  an  occasion  than  that  of  today  to 
remind  oiurselves  of  the  orientating  mission 


of  Mexican  Journalism,  considering  the  ac- 
tions of  external  circumstances  that  search 
fiw  sympathy  within  the  country.  Upon 
assuming  the  office  of  President,  I  expressed 
that  truth  requires  the  existence  of  a  free 
press,  but  that  a  free  press  Is  only  Justifiable 
when  It  is  at  the  service  of  truth. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  sustained  confidence  In 
that  yoti,  using  the  Inescapable  responsi- 
bility that  concerns  you,  will  hold  foremost 
and  above  all  else  the  Interests  of  Mexico, 
the  interests  of  our  country  and  of  our  Na- 
tion m  each  editorial  published,  In  each 
piece  of  information,  headline,  and  printed 
word  so  Uiat  the  people  to  which  you  are 
obligated  may  be  loyally  served.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment has  done  its  part  in  watching  over 
iiTid  guarding  the  rer.pect  for  freedom  of  ex- 
pressirm,  nothing  would  Justify  the  press 
not  knowing  how  to  use  such  a  right. 

You  enJo>  and  will  continue  to  enjoy  this 
unrestricted  liberty:  however,  this  liberty 
should  serve  to  defend  the  best  causes  of  tiio 
ii'.tion  as  a  whole.  You  have  the  duty  of 
conveying  the  truth  about  national  life  with- 
out taking  away  its  due  and  Just  dimension. 
nor  increase  It  In  proportion,  nor  distort  it 
in  any  shape  or  form.  You  have  the  duty 
of  guarding  national  values,  of  Invigorating 
our  traditions,  of  affirming  our  way  of  life, 
of  supporting  the  historical  sequence  of  our 
principles — distinguishing  between  that 
v,hlch  Is  negative  and  that  which  Is  positive. 
Y  lu  must  be  the  first  to  re.eal  that  which  is 
particularly  ours  and  what  our  path  shall 
be  If  the  free  press  does  not  know  how  to 
reflect  the  authentic  and  true  reality  In 
which  we  live — the  reality  that  surrounds  us 
and  expresses  itself  throughout  our  land  in 
multiple  encouraging  signs,  and  that  Is  be- 
ing built  on  the  basis  of  effort,  of  Incessant 
v.urk  and  even  today  with  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  people,  then  you  violate 
your  essential  responsibility.  However  trans- 
parent the  truth  may  be.  you  have  in  your 
hands  the  mirror  with  which  to  reficct  It. 
Mfxico  Is  In  need  of  clean  and  clear  con- 
cepts, the  knowledge  of  which  would  serve 
us  so  that  we  might  not  only  better  know 
<  urselves,  but  that  those  outside  of  Mexico 
miiiht  isnow  us  exactly  as  we  are. 

We  know  that  In  order  to  make  invulner- 
able those  principles  that  regulate  our  na- 
tional and  International  conduct  and  that 
form  an  irreplaceable  part  of  our  life,  it  is 
nece.s.sary  to  fight  dally  and  courageously  for 
them. 

If  from  the  war  of  independence  we  chose 
the  road  of  lilierty,  and  o\xr  history  is  a  svun- 
mary  of  the  struggle  for  political,  economic, 
and  social  freedom,  then  we  cannot  allow 
this  road  that  Mexico  chose  to  fulfill  its 
destiny  to  be  twisted  or  changed.  We  must 
never  permit  the  use  of  liberty  to  which 
democr.icy  is  dedicated  to  be  used  to  destroy 
it,  nor  must  we  ever  permit  that  the  liberty 
conquered  by  our  people  be  u.sed  to  destroy 
that  liberty. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Mexico 
marches  in  unison  along  with  all  free  wills 
that  zealously  seek  to  convert  our  hemi- 
sphere Into  an  example  of  harmony,  of  in- 
ternational cooperation,  of  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  of  all  nations,  and  of  the  con- 
solidation of  democratic  Institutions  that 
guarantee  the  right  of  man  to  a  life  of  lib- 
erty, of  dignity,  and  of  social  Justice. 

■We  desire,  gentlemen,  on  this  day  of  free- 
dom of  expression,  tliat  the  truth  of  Mexico 
may  always  radiate  from  the  pages  of  our 
Nation's  press. 


(Prom  tlie  US.  News  &  World  Report,  July 
3,   19611 

Mexico    After    50    Years 

(By  Antonio  CarrlUo  Flores,  Ambassador  of 
Mexico    in    Washington ) 

In  Its  Initial  stage — with  Francisco  I.  Ma- 
dero — the  Mexican  revolution  of  1910  seemed 
a  purely  political  movement  that  was  striving 
to  put  into  practice  the  formal  Institutions 
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of  representatlre  democracy  that  had  been 
'^'cead  Is.'-uc  during  the  '.ong  d:rtatorsh:p  of 
Pa'-ftno  Di.iz  (ir76-19in.  with  the  brief  In- 
:erreign  of  President  Manuel  Gonziler 
\  1880^4  > .  In  re.alJtT  the  revo'.ui.pn  was  due 
to  more  prof.^und  causes 

The  voices  of  warning  had  Ijeen  sounded 
several  times  m  our  hist.^ry  The  ma.r.  prob- 
lem, that  of  the  land  h^  alre.^dy  been 
pointed  out  since  the  epoch  of  the  u.depend- 
PBce  11811-2:)  by  one  of  our  great  libera- 
t-OTS.  Jos^  Maria  Morelr>s  But  the  tretierat:  m 
which  forged  the  '.iberal  reform  1 1855-61  ■ 
had  an  exalted  faith  in  the  d.K:irln:vry  princl- 
p-.es  of  the  social  philosophy  that  dominated 
E^opean  thought  daring  thru  time 

Tli.6  exp'-alns  why.  aj^  a  g.-nup.  they  did 
not  heed  those  v:.ices  of  alarm,  one  of  which, 
that  of  Ponciano  Arriaga.  was  rr.i.^ed  within 
the  Constituent  Congref.s  of  1857  They  be- 
lieved ;n  good  faiih,  with  the  \inquestlonlng 
blind  faith  of  all  the  dogmatic,  that  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  would  c  -me  to  the  peo- 
p'^e  of  Mexico  by  simply  destrr'Ving  some 
anachronistic  Institutions  of  the  colonial 
epoch.  It  w-s  enough  that  the  Government 
■  allowed  things  to  be  done  "  So  U  was  said 
by  Melchor  Ocampr  Fr.'iucisco  Zarco.  and 
Ignacio  Vallarta. 

The  reality  did  not  Justify  the  optimism 
It  15  true  th:.t  the  liberal  ins*  ituticais  made 
possible  the  promotion  of  progress,  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  the  f.o'orishing  of 
an  urban  prosperity  an  elcg..nre  of  style  In 
the  citv  of  Mexico  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  attracted  the  admiraUon  of 
many  foreigners,  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  Elihu  Root,  who  visited  u.=;  shortly  be- 
fore the  revolution  But  the  rural  areas— 
as  another  North  AmeriC4in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, had  observed  In  18C1— li\ed  in  a  condi- 
tion cloeelv  resembling  that  o:  slavery 

The    original    effort    of    Madero    failed    in 
1913    largely    because    be    d.d    not    grasp   In 
time  the  real  situation  of  the  country,  nor 
the    necessity    of    reforming    completely    its 
social  and  economic  structure     This  left  him 
defenseless  before  the  plot  concerted  to  over- 
throw him.     This  rebellious  group  was  made 
up  of  some  disloyal  army  men.  together  with 
the    national     and    foreign     Interests    that 
sought  to  maintain  the  old  order  of  things. 
The     revolution     afterwards,     under     the 
guidance  of  'Venustlano  Carrauza.  gained  Im- 
pulse, transcended  its  Initial  Ideas  and  pur- 
poses.    It  defeated,   with   relative  ease,   the 
restorationists.  but  terrible  dissensions  and 
struggles  followed  within  the  revolutionary 
groups.     Still    in    a    belligerent  atmo-sphere. 
the    constitution    of    1917    was    recorded.    In 
which  norms  and  soci:\\  and  economic  guar- 
antees figure  for  the  first  time  in  a  political 
code  of  the  Western  World,  side  by  side  with 
that  that  the  constitutions  had  traditionally 
contained  since  the  one  of  North  .\merlca  In 
1789.     It    ordered    the   duislon   of    the   land 
and  Its  delivery  to  the  peasants  along  with 
a  sutute  of  protection  for  factory  workers. 
The  new  institutions  -yere  implanted  In  an 
atmosphere  of  precarious  political  stability. 
Until  1929,  the  country  suffered  the  periodic 
reappearance  of  violence.     But  time  had  not 
been  lost.     The  systemi.tic  execution  of  the 
agr.irian  reform  was  initiated.    Labor  unions 
were  organized.     President  Obregon  and  his 
Secretary  Vasconcelos  undertexjk.  in  1921,  an 
amb^itious  educational  effort  and.  in  Govern- 
ment buildings,  g'eat  mural  paintings  sud- 
denly appeared. 

Around  1925.  under  tlie  presidency  of  Plu- 
tarco  Elias  Calles,  foundation  was  laid  lor  a 
very  courageous  program.  It  comprised  at 
one  and  the  same  time  modernization  of 
public  and  private  ln.stitutions  bound  up 
with  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  regu- 
lation of  exploitation  ol  natural  resources, 
and  public  works. 

During  two  of  the  most  fruitful  years  In 
the  history  of  Mexico,  1925-26,  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  and  dams  was  begun,  the 
system  of  rural  credit  'A'as  created,  the  Cen- 
tr.a    B.mk    was    founded,    the    very    ancient 
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fiscal,  monetary,  and  credit  systems  were 
modified  Fu^^rar.tJallT,  and  the  petroleum 
leeislati   n   set   'crth 

This  effort  vtrs  lnterrupt«<l  by  the  last 
politlral-religinus  conflict  of  our  history 
I  1926-29  <  and  Immediately  thereafter  by 
repercussions  c-t  xV.e  ■( ovst  world  economic 
depression  In  19?^  during  the  tenure  of 
President  Abelardo  L  Rodnguei.  the  country 
regained  1t5  pare  ss  concerns  modernlration 
of  the  machinery  of  frovemme n t  and  eco- 
nomic promotion  P.t  the  first  time  a  mini- 
mum wr.rre  ■w.vs  enforced  On  the  heels  of 
tills  during  the  tenure  of  President  Lazaro 
Cardenas,  social  rclorms  followed  at  an  accel- 
erated rhythm.,  especially  in  relation  to 
.igrariin  m.ntters  and  the  Invignration  of 
Ifkbor  unions  This  culminated  In  the  n.*- 
xionalization  of  petroleum  in  M.-irch  ol  1P;^8 
In  Deccniber  1940,  Manuel  Avila  Camacho 
t  --ok  over  tlie  Presidency  With  the  sipaclous 
collaboration  cf  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Eduardo  Suarer  he  definitely  incorix>- 
raLed  into  the  govcniniental  progrr.m  large- 
scale  industrialization  Not  only  was  this 
necess..\ry  to  produce  the  major  part  of  the 
goods  which,  due  to  the  war.  were  not  avail- 
able from  oiir  normal  sources  of  supply,  but 
also  because  of  the  deep-rooted  conviction 
held  since  the:,  that  only  throtigh  Industrial- 
ization C(.  uld  Mexico  reap  the  benefits  of 
general  progress  In  technique  and  productiv- 
ity, diversification  of  Its  economy,  and  im- 
provement in  living  conditions  of  our  people 
It  was  also  in  the  early  forties  that  foreign 
credit  which  had  not  been  in  use  since  1913. 
was  rehabilitated 

I  could  quote  President  Aleman  (1946-52). 
President  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines  a952  58i. 
raid  now  President  Lopez  Mateos — who.  while 
differing  with  regard  to  methods  and  in  the 
emphasis  or.  certain  issues  have,  all  of  them, 
continued  developing  the  country  following 
the  same  goals — but  it  would  not  be  piwslble 
to  go  into  details.  I  will  limit  myself  Instead 
to  the  fact  that  the  shift  In  emphasis  has 
been  from  promoting  urban  Industrialization 
in  Bon-.e  periods  to  foeterlug  rural  improve- 
ments in  others,  from  increasing  the  levtsl  of 
investments  to  strengthening  general  con- 
sumption. 

The  fruits  of  governmental  action  of  the 
last  20  years  have  been  recorded  In  many 
works.  Tl»e  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  In  Its  folder  which  was  recently  cir- 
culated throughout  the  United  States.  BtJd: 
"In  less  tl'.an  two  decades,  tlie  real  natlcnal 
income  (adjusted  for  price  changes)  has 
nearly  tripled.  While  the  annu.\l  rate  of 
growUi  h.as  been  uneven.  It  has  averaged 
ne:'.rly  7  iiercent  a  year  and  h.is  exceeded  that 
of  the  United  States  hy  a  wide  margin.  The 
output  of  gioods  and  services  has  grown  tv«-lce 
as  fa.'^t  as  the  Nation's  population  during  this 
period.  Consequently,  there  h:'is  been  an  ;m- 
prfssive  increase  in  real  Income  per  person 
and  in  living  standards." 

Fr.>ni  a  completely  distinct  angle.  Uiat  of 
the  theoretic  and  academic.  Alvln  Hanten. 
profe5«;i>r  emeritus  of  Harvard  University  In 
chapter  XII  of  his  work  'Economic  Issueii  of 
the  Sixties. "  mentions  only  two  countries  by 
name.  Mexico  and  Japan,  as  those  that  have 
been  able  to  achieve  coupling  major  gro-vth 
with  a  mini^r  degree  of  involuntary  savings. 
He  says : 

"Neither  Japan  nor  Mexico  undcrtoot  a 
deliberate  prt»gram  of  Inflation.  Instead  they 
undertook  a  program  of  economic  deve  op- 
ment.  In  the  process  something  happened 
to  prices.  The  reeult  might  not  be  Uie  l-cst. 
but  It  conceivably  approached  the  niaxln  um 
that  was  atuunable.  No  one  can  visit  Mr uco 
without  bei'.ig  impressed  with  her  progrcis — 
greater  diversification,  development  of  new 
industries,  irrigation,  highways,  railroads. 
electric  generaUng  capacity.  Imports  of  cipl- 
t.al  gix)ds,  inQuW  of  foreign  funds,  net  tourist 
earnings.    The  record  is  tlicre  to  see." 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  progress  has 
not  benefited  the  people,  with  the  fact  that 


the  peso  had  sn  equivalence  of  50  cents  in 
relation  \c  the  dollar  in  1»10  but  since  19M 
:t  ts  quoted  at  R  cents  Ttiey  Ipntwe  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  exchanfpe  of  a  cnrrency  Is 
simply  a  unit  of  computation  Nothing  Is 
sfiid  w.th  recard  To  the  stTvnfli*  or  weakness 
grnwih  or  qcort  J.istice  or  Injustice  oi  an 
econcvny  by  the  rate  of  exchange  of  lt»  cur- 
rency Jti!-t  as  nothine  Is  said,  lor  example. 
concernii.e  the  slee  of  a  piece  of  cloth  bo- 
c  .uf*  it  is  delineated  In  yards  or  In  feet 
W'.th  smslier  unit?  b. freer  things  can  he 
n-:ensiirpd 

It  t.-  ar.  evirte-.i  f.ict  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
c.-in  coitntrie*  which  have  not  had  a  revolu- 
tion of  tl-:e  scope  of  tiiat  of  Mexico  have 
neither  maintained  stable  currencies  in  the 
last  50  years  Moreover.  It  is  ir.accurate  to 
,•i.^y  thai  tiie  fluctuations  of  our  currency 
began  wiUi  the  revolution. 

Precii^rly  on  the  v-K-casion  of  BT.ihu  Root's 
\,.-.t  to  Mexicv-  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Porfirlo  Diaz.  Jos*  Ives  Llmanvour. 
l;unented  the  consequences  on  Mexican  econ- 
omy provoked  by  the  international  decrease 
of  silver  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and 
the  successive  loss  of  several  crops.  Re  said: 
In  a  few  months,  the  value  In  gold  of  our 
currency  was  reduced  to  half."  And  the 
{specific  epoch  to  which  he  alluded  (189^ -©4) 
was  perhaiis  tliat  In  which  the  old  regime 
initiated  its  period  of  greatest  splendor. 

It  Is  true  that,  in  many  cases,  modlflcj*- 
iu>ns  in  intcrnativ>nal  value  of  money  in 
Mexico  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  have  been  accelerated  or.  on  t.hc 
contrary,  they  have  been  avoided  by  the 
fiscal  policy  oi  their  government*.  Notwlth- 
ftAndmg  the  preater  part  of  the  time  In 
the  past.  It  was  a  simple  reflection  ot  events, 
which  escaped  the  control  c^f  thoae  coun- 
tries: the  rise  raid  fall  In  international 
price*  of  the  products  with  which  resources 
.•ire  obtained  for  the  promotion  of  It*  devel- 
opment, .as  a  consequence  of  the  cyclical 
movements  or  the  structural  changes  In  the 
economies  of  industrialized  areas. 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  afflrm  tliat  tlie 
path  followed  by  Mexico  during  tlie  last  25 
years  toward  promotion  of  Its  econoitilc  and 
social  progress  has  been  entirely  t^-ijflnal. 
But  it  would  also  be  unjust  to  ignote  that 
which  h.is  been  peculiar  and  profoundly 
Mexican  In  that  process. 

The  Mexico  of  today  Is  not  the  work  of 
chance  or  magic.  She  has  been  able  to  grow 
in  an  almcvst  spectacular  manner  because  the 
basis  of  her  growth  was  established  by  those 
who.  during  the  Independence,  the  reform 
and  during  the  revolution  of  60  years  ago. 
fotight  for  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  man. 
for  moral  raid  material  redemption.  Upon 
reaching  the  second  postwar  perlcxl  In  which 
economic  prc>prcs.s  hiu?  become  a  sign  under 
which  restles-sness  and  anxieties  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  humanity  orient  thcmselve*. 
Mexico  already  knew,  from  her  past  experi- 
ences, that  social  advance  is  precarious.  If 
not  fictitious,  when  It  Is  not  rooted  In 
social  Justice  for  the  in.ajority. 

If  I  were  ur.:ed  to  define  In  a  phrase  the 
.superior  orientation  of  Mexican  life  in  the 
period  opened  by  the  Revolution.  I  would 
sny  that  It  has  been  of  a  prngmattc  nnd 
progressive  nationalism.  We  are  nntlonal- 
l.'^ts.  yes,  because  Mexico  was  not  discovered 
but  rather  reiiiscovered  by  the  revolution 
111  culture.  In  eci'iiomy.  and  In  the  spiritual 
attitude  of  the  people.  In  the  economic 
sense,  our  natlonall.sm  goes  back  even  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  as  Is  shown  by  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  railroads  carried  out  in 
1908.  Never  have  we  Mexicans  understood 
It  as  a  means  of  setting  us  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  ijrar.inatlc  because  our  needs  arc 
so  great  Olid,  at  the  same  time,  opportu- 
nities open  to  constructive  Imaginations  and 
effort  so  ample  that  the  dogmatic  pof^l- 
t Ions— those  of  the  right  as  well  as  those 
of  the  left— have  become  sterile.     Thus,  for 
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example,  Mexicans  today  know  that  a  nec- 
essary alternative  does  not  exist  between 
making  Mexico  progress  through  private 
enterprise  only  or  through  public  Invest- 
ment only.  Both  have  broad  fields  to  cover 
and  both  discharge  a  function. 

We  are  pragmatic.  In  short,  because — 
without  further  limit  than  that  which  is 
fixed  by  our  respect  and  devotion  for  the 
dignity  of  man,  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico, 
our  traditional  reverence  for  human  rights, 
our  solidarity  of  four  centuries  with  occi- 
dental culture — we  are  disposed  to  do  what- 
ever may  be  necessary  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  Mexicans  within  a 
franaework  of  liberty  and  order. 


NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION HONORS  MONTANA  WEEK- 
LY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President,  on 
many  occasions  I  have  referred  to  and 
inserted  in  the  Congression.al  Record 
portions  of  one  of  Montana's  finest 
weekly  newspapers,  the  Hungry  Horse 
News,  published  in  Columbia  Falls, 
Mont.,  by  Mel  Ruder.  Mel  Ruder  has 
done  it  again.  His  weekly  has  received 
two  national  awards  at  the  76th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  an  organization  represent- 
ing some  5,600  newspapers. 

The  Hungry  Horse  News  was  an- 
nounced as  a  national  award  winning 
newspaper  for  best  use  of  pictures  among 
larger  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  in 
the  50  States.  The  use  of  photographs, 
both  news  and  feature,  in  the  Hungry 
Horse  News  are  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen.  Mel's  reproduction  and  makeup 
are  the  envy  of  many  news  editors. 

In  addition  Mel  Ruder's  "Bystander" 
column  ranked  third  in  the  best  columns 
category.  This  column  concerns  the 
outdoors,  which  is  especially  important 
in  this  area  blessed  with  some  of  the 
finest  natural  wonders  and  recreation 
areas  in  the  Nation. 

The  Hungry  Horse  News  has  received 
more  national  awards  than  any  other 
Montana  newspaper.  The  National 
Editorial  Association  has  honored  the 
Hungry  Horse  News  in  the  past  but  this 
is  the  first  time  they  have  received  two 
awards  in  one  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  this  Montana  weekly  has  been  so 
honored;  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
news  story  from  the  June  23  issue  of  the 
Hungry  Horse  News  and  the  letter  of 
congratulations  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Metcalf]  to  Mel  Ruder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

News  Wins  National  Awards 

At  Salt  Lake  City,  Thursday  evening,  the 
Hungry  Horse  News  was  announced  as  a 
national  award  winning  newspaper  for  best 
use  of  pictures  among  larger  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers  In  the  50  States. 

The  Hungry  Horse  News  also  placed  as  a 
national  winner  In  the  best  columns  category 
with  a  Bystander  outdoor  series. 

These  awards  were  announced  at  the  76th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association.  This  largest  of  all  newspaper 
organizations  has  5,600  member  papers  in- 
cluding most  of  the  Nation's  weeklies  and 
many  of  the  nonmetropoUtan  dallies. 


There  were  nearly  2,000  entries  In  the  1961 
national  Better  Newspaper  Contests  from 
virtually  a.l  the  50  States. 

Tiie  Hui.gry  Horse  News  placed  second  in 
national  competition  for  best  use  of  photo- 
giaplis  in  newspapers  with  3,000  and  more 
cinnilution 

First  was  the  Mount  Ktsco  iNY.)  Patent 
Tiader,  a  veekly  newspaper  published  in  a 
city  of  6.805  residents.  Third  was  the  Berea 
(Ohio)  Ne^s  published  in  a  city  of  16.592 
residents.  Honorable  mentions  went  to  the 
Houma  (Lr.)  News,  published  In  a  city  with 
22,561  residents,  the  Metropolis  till.)  News 
(7,3391.  atid  the  Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald 
( 12.057  ) .  Columbia  Fails  has  2.132  residents. 
The  best  column  category  also  found 
weeklv  and  dully  newspapers  winning.  First 
was  P.  I.  Colvig's  ■Gabble,  Tattle,  Prattle" 
In  the  Lake  City  ilowa)  Graphic  with  J.  R. 
McKlnleys  'From  This  .Small  corner"  in  the 
De  Qur-:n  Ark.)  Bee,  .=econd,  and  Mel  Rud- 
er,; "Byst.nder"  in  the  Hungry  Horse  News 
of  Colunib,a  Falls,  third. 

Dailies  itten  outclass  weeklies  when  It 
comes  to  oest  single  picture  awards.  This 
year  the  NEA  awards  for  best  use  of  pictiu-cs 
went  to  the  Walden  'N.Y.)  Citizen  Herald, 
the  Los  Angeles  i  Calif.)  Herald  and  Express 
and  the  New  York  City  Town  and  Village. 
while  best  feature  picture  awards  went  to 
the  Duluth  (Minn,)  News-Tribune.  Johnson 
City  (Tenivi  Press-Chronicle,  and  White- 
water (Wl;;,)   Register. 

This  Is  the  fir.=t  time  the  Hungry  Horse 
News  has  won  two  National  Editorial  As- 
sociation r.WLirds  in  a  single  year. 

In  1958  at  Detroit,  the  Hungry  Horse  News 
was  named  third  among  larger  weeklies  and 
dailies  for  best  use  of  photographs.  In  1957 
at  San  Fr.mcl.sco  there  was  a  National  Edi- 
torial Association  second  place  award  for 
picture  u.^e. 

In  1951  this  Flathead  weekly  newspaper 
placed  first  among  America's  weekly  and 
dallies  for  picture  use.  and  in  1949  there  was 
a  second  place  award  for  special  editions — 
the  annual  Christmas  pictorial. 

In  1954  there  were  two  honorable  men- 
tions, and  In  1957  the  picture  story  of  the 
horseback  trip  from  Waterton  to  Glacier 
down  the  Kishlnena  brought  an  honorable 
mention  in   the   best   news  story   bracket. 

No  other  Montana  newspaper  has  won 
more  national  awards  than  the  Hungry 
Horse  News.  This  newspaper  is  the  only 
1961  Montana  winner  in  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association  contests. 

Last  year,  the  Flathead  Courier,  published 
at  Poison,  won  first  place  fur  best  use  of 
photographs  in  newspapers  under  2,000  cir- 
culation. 

Mel  Ruder,  Hungry  Horse  News  editor, 
had  expected  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  re- 
ceive the  awards,  but  recent  events  changed 
plans. 

From  across  the  land,  the  National  Edi- 
torial Asso'iiatlon  contests  each  year  recog- 
nize newspapers  who  aciiieve  quality. 

These  hometown  papers  this  year  include 
such  publication.'*-^  ns  the  Mount  Kisc<j 
(N,Y.  Patent -Trader,  the  HlUstwro  (Oreg  \ 
Argus,  Arr.bler  (Pa  )  Gazette,  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram.  Camden 
(N,J,)  Courier-Post,  San  Bernardino  (Calif) 
Sun-Telegram,  Hasting  (Nebr,)  Dally  Trib- 
une, and  San  Francisco  (Calif  )  Examiner, 
Some  of  the  papers  are  better  known  than 
others.  The  Hungry  Horse  News  is  pleased 
to  be  in  such  company,  and  we  are  proud 
to  receive  2  of  the  96  awards  being  given 
this  year  to   newspapers  in  30  States. 

Competition  in  addition  to  best  picture 
use,  Indivliiual  pictures  and  columns  In- 
cluded special  issues,  general  excellence, 
service  to  agriculture,  best  editorial,  best 
editorial  page,  best  news  st^ry.  best  feature 
story,  typography,  classified  advertising  and 
promotion. 

The  picture  award  especially  comes  as  a 
result  of  good  press  work  by  Hungry  Horse 


News  printers  and  a  good  engraver  here  in 
the  Flathead  in  Montana  Engraving  Co 
Nearly  all  Hungry  Horse  New.s  photographs 
are  taken  by  Mel  Ruder,  Marion  Lacy  of 
Lacy  Studio.  Whitefish,  a  prize  winner  as 
a  commercial  photographer,  makes  many 
of   the   Hungry  Horse   News  enlargements 

M  H 
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COMMirXEE    ON    INTBJIIOR 

.AND  I.^JSi'LAR  Affairs, 

June  27.  19C1. 
Mr,  Mkl  Ruder. 
Editur,  Hungry  Horse  News, 
Columbia  FaUr,,  Mont^       # 

Dear  Mel:  PlettSS'add  my  congratulations 
to  the  pile,  growing  on  your  desk,  fiom  those 
who  shared  your  pleasure  when  the  Hungry 
Horse  News  woit-Jtwo  National  Editorial  .As- 
sociation awards  t^iis  year. 

I  can't  say  I  wi3  surprised  except  at  the 
length  of  time  it  tobk  NEA  to  recognize  you 
for  best  use  of  pictures  and  for  the  best 
columns.  As  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  I'm 
looking  forward  to  receiving  the  News  sum- 
mer pictorial.  And,  as  a  long-time  sub- 
scriber. I  anticipate  many  more  hours  reading 
your  Bystander  column. 
Cordially, 

Lee  Metcalf. 


MISS    LINDA   M.    PEARSON    WRITES 

ON     'WHAT    DEMOCRACY    MEANS 

TO  ME' 

Ml-.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  fine  essay  entitled 
What  Dcm(XTacy  Means  to  Me,"  writ- 
ten by  Mi.ss  Linda  M.  Pearson,  of  East 
Dcrry,  N.H.,  which  won  the  annual  essay 
contest  at  Pinkcrton  Academy  in  DeiiT- 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  a  rich 
patriotic  heritage  and  one  in  which  each 
citizen  of  my  State  takes  pride.  In  these 
troubled  timos,  it  is  particularly  encour- 
agin.c:  to  know  that  many  of  our  young 
people  are  alert  to  the  hazai'ds  with 
which  our  Nation  presently  is  confronted. 
These  young  people  must  necessarily 
supply  leadership  in  the  years  ahead,  and 
it  is  reassuring  to  see  the  depth  of  under- 
standing and  quality  of  thought  reflected 
by  a  statement  such  as  that  written  by 
Miss  Pear.s<^n.  This  young  lady,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  Postmaster  and  Mrs. 
Lester  Pearson,  of  East  Derry,  N.H.,  most 
certainly  is  a  credit  to  her  family,  her 
school  and  herself,  and  I  believe  that  her 
fine  essay  warrants  the  attention  of  all 
Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dekky,  N.H.:    Answer  to   Communist 

Winner  of  the  annual  essay  contest  at 
Plnkerton  Academy  was  Miss  Linda  M.  Pear- 
son, daughter  of  Postmaster  and  Mrs.  Lester 
Pearson,  of  Ea.st  Derry.  The  subject  was. 
"What  Democracy  Means  to  Me." 

"You  ask  me  what  democracy  means  to 
me.  Communist,  and  you  hope  I  am  weak 
enough  in  my  answer  so  I  may  be  swayed. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  this  word  means. 
Technically  it  means  a  form  of  government 
In  which  the  power  Is  vested  In  the  people, 
but  no  dictionary  can  express  with  its  few 
concise  phrases  what  democracy  means  to 
me  and  the  millions  of  my  fellow  Americans; 
for.  many  times  without  realizing  It,  we  live 
this  every  day  of  our  lives.  Democracy  is  not 
only  In  the  gathering  of  our  wise  Congress- 
men to  make  our  laws.  It  Is  in  the  factory 
worker  and  businessman  who  went  to  the 
polls  to  choose  these   lawmakers.     It  is   In 
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the  books  we  read,  the  riuslc  we  listen  to, 
e\en  in  the  food  we  eat.  Democracy  U  what 
makes  my  Uie  as  an  American  the  wonderful 
experience  It  Is  and  I  thaak  God  for  it. 

•  Everyone  has  his  own  I'redo  of  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy.  I  find  it  lii  many  ways 
each  day.  Perhaps  one  oi  the  greatest  of 
these  Is  in  education.  W!:ien  I  go  to  school, 
I  know  that  the  educatltm  I  will  receive  Is 
that  which  I  am  Interested  In  and  re^quested; 
not  what  some  unknown  and  uncaring  gov- 
ernment official  decided  I  should  study.  In 
ray  classes  I  am  free  to  e.cpress  my  opinions 
of  public  and  world  atfalrs  without  fear  of 
recriminaUon  agiOiist  nr.e  or  my  family. 
What  can.  you  oiler  me  in  your  Communist 
world  to  rl^place  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  learning  that  which  I  wish"'  There  Is  no 
greater  privilege  than  freedom  of  the  mind 
and  In  no  country  but  this  democracy  of 
America  can  I  practice  It    nore  extensively. 

"Perhaps  you  would  1  ke  to  dipcuss  the 
equiilny  uf  human  belngi..  You.  who  claim 
to  have  no  segregation  or  otlier  class  dis- 
tinctions. Perhaps  thes"  claims  of  yo'ors 
are  true  but  li  they  are.  I  takes  only  a  brief 
glance  at  the  majority  i.f  your  population 
to  convince  me  that  your  one  cla.ss  Is  mis- 
erable and  has  little  cha.-ice  for  advancement 
except  if  they  are  fortiinf  te  enough  to  hare 
claimed  the  interest  of  ihe  party  and  are. 
therefore,  iissisted  Here  in  this  demcx:racy 
we  are  fighting  a  constant  battle  for  equal- 
ity of  all  people  and  we  are  making  progress. 
But  even  without  this  fight  those  who  are 
in  t)iir  lower  classes  have  many  charuses  to 
advance  if  they  have  thf  ambition  There 
are  numerous  opportunities  fiir  education 
and  it  is  not  dependent  t;f)on  the  Joining  of 
a  government  organization.  Here  In  America, 
individual  effort  has  rrsLlted  In  many  self- 
made  men, 

"Now,  I  wish  to  mentio:i  perhaps  the  most 
important  reason  why  you  will  never  con- 
vert me  to  your  Communist  beliefs  It  Is 
the  most  simple  yet  overDowering  reason  of 
all  My  belief  and  f,iuh  ;n  God  Every  day 
I  find  80  many  reasons  tc  praise  Him  for  all 
I  have.  Every  Sunday  I  ;an  go  to  whatever 
church  I  choose  along  w.th  millions  of  my 
fellow  countrymen  and  worship  Him  with- 
out fear  that  I  will  be  persecuted  for  it.  I 
don't  have  to  wait  for  the  roar  of  a  power- 
ful car  and  the  crash  of  l\e»vy  boots  on  the 
stairs  because  I  openly  oelleve  In  God,  I 
can  go  my  way  and  feel  Xixe  Joy  of  living  In 
my  heart  because  I  find  Him  In  so  many 
places.  In  chapel  in  the  morning  when  400 
teenage  voices  lift  to  slag  His  praises,  in 
church  when  all  heads  oow  in  prayer.  In 
the  light  of  the  stars  twinkling  like  a  thou- 
.■^and  diamonds  on  the  blpck  cloak  of  nlrht. 
and  in  the  faith  of  this  Nrtion  when  It  faces 
your  threat  to  extinguish  Its  light.  This  is 
tlie  greatest  of  all  champions  of  democracy. 

■  Yes,  I  am  an  American  and  I  speak  for 
democracy.  Listen  to  my  words,  Communist. 
Listen  well  for  my  country  is  a  strong  coun- 
try, and  my  message  is  a  strong  message. 
My  ancestors  have  left  their  blood  on  the 
green  at  Lexington  and  the  snow  at  Valley 
Forge  A  million  and  moie  of  my  country- 
men have  died  for  freedom  and  left  this 
democracy  as  their  eternal  monument.  They 
live  on  In  a  child's  delight  as  he  gazes  Into 
the  sparkling  branches  of  a  Christmas  tree 

•  *  •  in  the  hoarse  voicfs  of  high  school 
students    after    a    victorious    football    game 

•  •  •  and  In  the  lump  In  ine's  throat  when 
'The  Stir-Spani^led  Banno-'  is  played  •  •  • 
in  the  achingly  sweet  liquid  notes  of  a  lone 
bird's  song  in  the  summer  twilight  •  •  • 
and  m  the  silhouette  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty against  the  New  York  skyline, 

■  They  live  on  In  the  crir.kling  eyes  of  the 
old  New  England  Yankee  as  his  twangy  voice 
tells  of  the  blizzard  of  '88  •  •  •  In  the 
brilliant  gold  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat 
stretching   across   the   flat   miles   of  Kansas 

•  *  •  In  the  milling  of  cattle  In  the  stock- 
yards of  Chicago  •   •   •  In  the  precision  of  an 


assemby  line  In  an  automobile  factory  in 
Detroit  •  •  •  and  In  the  voice  of  New  York 
City  as  it  shouts  to  be  heard  by  all,  even 
throughout  the  night. 

"There  is  a  voice  in  the  soul  of  every  hu- 
n;an  being  that  cries  out  to  be  free.  America 
has  answered  that  voice,  America  has  of- 
fered freedom  and  opportunity  such  as  no 
land  before  lier  has  ever  known.  She  hF* 
civen  it  to  all  and  with  it  comes  a  tremen- 
dous faith  in  this  Nation  that  made  theee 
things  tlieirs, 

"Tins  is  my  an:-wer.  Communist.  Siiow 
me  a  country  greater  tlian  oui  country,  show 
me  a  people  more  energetic,  creative,  progres- 
sive— more  generotLs  and  happier  than  our 
people,  not  until  then  will  I  consider  your 
way  of  life.  For  I  am  an  American  and  this 
is  what  democracv  means  to  me." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messaec  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
icsentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  tihe 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing voles  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1922  I  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  moderate-  and  iow-income  fami- 
lies, to  promote  orderly  urban  devel<H>- 
ment.  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  for  otho-  purposes. 

Trie  mes-^^age  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con  Res.  30)  to  make  a 
correction  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  1922, 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 


ENROLLED  BELLS  SIGNED 

The  messaue  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
tlie  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  4500.  An  act  to  don&te  to  the  bein  of 
Anthony  Bourbonnais  approximately  thirty- 
six  one-hiindredths  acre  of  land  in  Pottawat- 
omie County,  Okla.; 

HJi.4913,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7,  194«,  relating  to  the  District  of 
CoJumbla  hospital  center  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for   the   purposes  of  that  act;  and 

H.R.  7712.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DEBT  LIMIT  EXTENSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tH.R.  7677)  to  increase  for  a 
1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  bill,  H.R.  7677,  raises  and 
extends  the  temporai-y  limit  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt  for  fiscal  year  1962,  beginning 
Saturday. 

Under  the  bUl  the  statutory  limit  on 
the  debt  subject  to  the  ceiling  will  be 
$298  billion  for  the  period  from  July  1, 
1961,  through  June  30,  1962.  When  this 
period  expires,  without  further  legisla- 
tion, the  ceiling  would  automatically 
drop  to  the  permanent  statutory  limita- 
tion of  $285  billion. 

The  administration  is  urgently  re- 
questing its  enactment  by  Friday  night, 
June  30,  when  the  present  temporary 
limit  will  expire. 


The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  without  a  dissenting  vot«, 
has  reported  it  to  the  Senate  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  it  pass. 

It  is  under  the  force  of  duties  imposed 
upon  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  that  I  ask  for  the  prompt  pas- 
saireof  H.R.  7677. 

I  support  the  bill  only  because  it  is 
essential  to  avoid  immediate  and  serious 
legal  questions  which  could  dangerously 
involve  our  national  integrity. 

While  I  support  the  bill  because  there 
is  no  responsible  alternative  in  present 
circumstances.  I  regard  it  as  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  continuing  breakdown 
in  Federal  fiscal  discipline. 

Without  the  bill,  the  Federal  debt  on 
Saturday  of  this  week  would  be  nearly 
$2  billion  in  excess  of  the  maximum  law- 
ful amount 

In  other  \^ords.  unless  the  bill  is  en- 
acted belorc  midnight  on  Friday,  there 
will  be  S2  billion  of  debt  which  has  not 
been  approved  or  authorized  by  Con- 
frress  That  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  Nation's  fiscal  integrity.  , 

The  bill  would  put  the  temporary  debt 
limit  for  fiscal  year  1962  within  whisper- 
ing distance  of  $300  billion,  and  the  tes- 
timony is  that  it  will  be  used  to  the  limit. 

Tlie  Federal  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  now  being  estimated  at  al- 
most $3  billion;  and  there  will  be  an- 
other deficit  in  the  coming  year,  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $4  billion.  We  are 
confronted  with  two  consecutive  deficits 
totaling  $7  billion,  and  I  believe  the  total 
will  be  considerably  higher.  Unless 
something  is  done  with  respect  to  re- 
trenchment, it  is  inevitable  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  debt  limita- 
tion some  time  in  the  first  part  of  the 
coming  year,  or  certainly  at  about  this 
time  next  year. 

Existing  Federal  spending  programs 
along  with  those  currently  under  con- 
sideration would  increase  Federal  spend- 
ing to  more  than  $100  billion  a  yew: 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Federal  spending  at  this  level  could 
easily  push  the  Federal  debt  over  $300 
billion  in  a  relatively  short  period. 

Some  of  the  best  authorities  in  the 
country,  including  William  McChesney 
Martin,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  Bernard  Baruch,  have  testi- 
fied before  the  Finance  Committee  that 
Federal  deficit  spending  is  a  principal 
factor  in  inflation. 

There  have  been  24  Federal  deficits  in 
the  past  30  years,  and  the  American 
dollar  is  now  worth  less  than  47  cents  on 
the  1939  index.  Under  present  prospects 
further  decline  would  need  little  provoca- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  tes- 
tified on  June  27  that  total  debt  in  the 
United  States — Federal,  State,  end  local, 
corporate  and  private — now  totals  more 
than  a  trillion  dollars,  an  amount  so 
astronomical  that  the  human  mind 
cannot  comprehend  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fiscal  dis- 
cipline in  the  Federal  Government — in 
all  of  its  branches — is  breaking  down  at 
a  dangerous  rate,  and  the  erosion  is 
spreading  to  other  sectors  of  endeavor. 

Much  of  the  State,  local,  and  private 
debt  has  been  stimulated  by  initiative 
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exerted  through  Federal  programs  fea- 
turing insured  mortgages,  guaranteed 
loans,  and  matching  grants. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
the  great  increases  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war 
have  been  in  domestic-civilian  pro- 
grams; not  defense  or  foreign  aid. 

Assuming  the  revised  estimates  of  the 
present  administration,  expenditures 
through  domestic-civilian  programs  in 
the  coming  year  will  represent  a  cumula- 
tive increase  of  nearly  100  percent  over 
the  total  for  fiscal  year  1954,  a  period  of 
7  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  which 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  responsible 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill.  I 
mention  them  now  because  the  record 
on  this  bill  should  be  made. 

I  shall  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
breakdown  in  Federal  fiscal  discipline  in 
more  detail  at  a  relatively  early  date 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  I  shall 
attempt  to  compile  a  statement  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  this  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  spending.  I  .shall 
deal  with  the  built-in  expenditures 
which  cannot  be  canceled  and  shall  at- 
tempt to  give,  as  best  I  can,  some  indica- 
tion of  the  outlook  for  the  years  ahead-. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  statement,  I  support  the 
bill;  l/ut  I  do  so  very  reluctantly.  It 
makes  me  very  sad  to  feel  compelled,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
to  bring  this  report  to  the  Senate.  I  only 
wish  that  by  retrenchment  and  fiscal 
responsibility  in  Federal  expenditures 
this  increase  in  the  debt  limitation  could 
have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  bill  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  was  reminded  of 
a  story  which  I  think  may  be  appro- 
priate to  the  present  situation.  This 
debt  limit  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  curbing  the  debt,  because  as  the  debt 
increases,  we  perforce  increase  the  limit, 
so  the  debt  does  n^t  touch  it.  In  short, 
this  is  a  device  by  which  Congress  has 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  to  control  Gov- 
ernment borrowing. 

The  story  of  which  I  am  reminded 
relates  to  an  incident  in  an  old- 
fashioned  barroom  with  a  very  long  bar. 
The  proprietor  of  the  barroom  at  the 
cash  register.  The  bartender  was  at  the 
far  end  of  the  bar,  and  the  lone  cus- 
tomer was  being  served.  The  bartender 
yelled  across  the  room,  "is  Tom  Jones 
good  for  a  glass  of  beer?" 

The  proprietor  called  back,  "Has  he 
had  it?" 

The  response  was,  "Yes. ' 

So  the  proprietor  called  back,  "Then 
he  must  be  good  for  it." 

That  is  about  the  way  we  handle  our 
debt.  We  accumulate  it,  and  then  ask 
whether  we  need  to  push  the  ceiling  out 
of  the  way,  so  we  can  justify  the  debt 
we  have  already  created. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
earnest    appeal    made    by    the    distin- 


guished Senator  from  Virginia  should 
sound  a  tocsin  and  a  caution  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Here  we  are  within  $2  billion  of  the 
highest  debt;  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  $300  billion  in  1945. 
Frankly,  I  have  been  dismayed  by  the 
casual  and  cavalier  way  in  which  we 
ram  throui;h  these  bills  which  add  to 
the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
and  succeeding  years. 

Only  thi.s  morning,  in  Uie  Defense 
Education  Subcommit'Lee.  v.e  were  con- 
fronted wi.h  a  proposal  for  increased 
expenditures  and  increased  commit- 
ments for  he  next  5  years,  running  up 
to  $160  million,  and  then  there  was 
added  the  interesting  phrase  "and  for 
each  succeeding  year."  So  it  is  pro- 
posf^d  to  niake  those  expenditures  per- 
manent: and  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  we 
are  doing  alinor,t  constantly. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  this 
$298  billion  ceiling  will  not  be  bigh 
enough.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  wiien 
the  request  was  made,  the  requested 
ceiling  v.as  kept  below  S300  billion  for 
p.sychological  and  other  reasons.  But 
later  a  request  to  increase  it  will  be 
made,  and  then  our  peacetime  debt  ceil- 
ing will  be  the  equivalent  of  our  wartime 
debt  ceiling:  and  when  people  begin  to 
"smoke  that  in  their  pipe.=."  it  should  be 
a  rather  strong  admonition. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  hope  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  the  word  "ceiling,"  because 
the  I  atin  \vord  for  it  is  "caelum,"  whi-^h 
means  "sky."  So  the  debt  limit  is  being 
pushed  to  the  sky:  and  with  all  the  "pie 
in  the  sky."  we  are  getting  there;  and 
with  all  warninc'.s  people  have,  this  is 
one  of  them. 

So  I  concur  in  the  obseivp.tions  made 
by  the  di;-linguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  constantly  has  ."^ounded  lo  the 
Congress  and  to  the  country  the  warn- 
ing that  we  are  playing  ducks  and 
drakes  with  the  resources  and  the  credit 
of  the  country,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
reckoning,  as  surely  as  there  is  pie  in  the 
sky. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SAI.TONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  knows  that  2  years  ago 
I  introduced  a  bill — to  wiiich  he  gave  a 
veiT  courteous  hearing — in  regard  to  re- 
ducing the  debt  and  making  it  possible 
to  apply  excess  funds  to  the  debt:  and 
the  Senator  from  VirginiT  also  knows 
that  a  year  ago  he  and  I  together  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  itemize  all  the  direct,  in- 
direct, and  other  debts  of  the  Nation  and 
to  keep  the  debt  on  a  current  basis. 

This  evening  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  said,  when  concluding  his 
remarks,  that  he  expects  to  comp'le  such 
a  list  and  to  present  it  to  the  Senate  in 
the  near  future.  I  hcpe  that  if  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  shall  be  able 
again  to  introduce  the  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred — which  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do — if  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia feels  there  is  merit  in  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  has  great 
merit,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  introduce  it.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  join  him  in  its  introduc- 
tion. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  join  my  associates  in 
paying  our  respects  to  Mr.  Byrd  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  for  all  those  in  both  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Go\crnmcnt — in  particular  those 
in  the  executive  b'anch  departments — to 
read  the  statement  which  has  just  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Certainly  it  is  Lime  we  in  this  country 
stop  to  ask  ourselves  how  long  we  can 
continue  to  live  on  borrowed  money  as 
we  have  been  doing  in  the  past  30  years. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  at  the  present 
time  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling.  The  money 
has  already  bee  i  spent. 

The  big  question  is  whether  the  pres- 
ent increase  will  be  enough  Just  this 
afternoon  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate— 
although  many  of  us  oppo.sed  that  ac- 
tion—the Senate  authorized  expendi- 
tures of  SI. 600  million  Hm-ing  the  next 
4  years  over  and  above  the  amount  of 
the  President's  budget.  That  expendi- 
ture will  definitely  be  reflected  in  in- 
creased debt  or  in  increased  taxes.  We 
are  already  operating  at  a  deficit  so 
such  expenditures  cannot  be  handled  by 
anv  method  other  than  increased  debt 
or  increa.sed  taxes. 

I  think  it  well  for  us  to  recognize  why 
we  are  confronted  with  the  $3  billion 
deficit  as  of  June  30.  It  is  the  result  of 
increa.sed  spending. 

Spend,  tax,  and  elect  seems  to  be  the 
password  of  the  New  Frontier  adminis- 
tration. 

Some  try  to  claim  that  the  receipts 
of  the  Eisenhower  bud/et  were  overesti- 
mated. But  the  budget  submitted  in 
January  by  President  Ei.senh.ower  esti- 
mated the  receipts  at  $79  billion.  Yes- 
terday, Secretary  Dillon  said  he  esti- 
mated the  receipt.-;  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  at  S78.2  billion,  or  a  reduction  of 
only  $800  million  in  the  budgetary  re- 
ceipts. On  the  other  hand,  the  expend- 
itures of  the  Government  have  been  in- 
creased during  tiie  past  5  months,  under 
the  Kennedy  administration,  by  $2.3 
billion  over  the  Eisenhower  budget.  The 
expenditures  under  the  Eisenhower 
budget  were  estimated  at  $78.9  billion: 
but  we  shall  have  spent  a  minimum  of 
$81  2  billion  as  the  result  of  the  accel- 
erated sjjendinr;  of  this  administration. 
So  a  large  percentage  of  the  deficit  we 
shall  have  this  June  30  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  increased  spending  on 
the  New  Frontier  for  the  past  5  months. 
Likewise,  the  deficit  is  projected  for 
next  year  at  $4.4  billion,  and  it  is  defi- 
nitely the  result  of  the  many  new  spend- 
ing programs  which  have  been  requested 
by  the  new  administration  and  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  be- 
fore next  June  30  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted— if  we  continue  to  authorize 
spending  in  the  way  we  have — with  a 
request  either  to  raise  the  ceiling  higher 
01  to  increase  taxes. 

I  shall  support  here  today — as  I  did  in 
the  committee — this  proposal  to  increase 
the  debt  because  I  think  we  have  no  al- 
ternative.    However,  in  supporting  this 
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proposal  I  think  it  well  loi  us  lo  recog- 
nize also  that  this  increi-se  of  $5  billion 
m  the  debt  ceiling  mea  rs  that  we  are 
making  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  boi  rou  an  additional  $5 
billion  in  order  to  pay  t(  i  the  operating 
costs  of  the  Government— the  costs  of 
ihc  new  programs  on  which  we  are  em- 
barking. 

There  has  been  much  criticism,  both 
by  the  former  Secretary  A  tlie  Treasury 
and  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  of  the  fact  that  the  Treasury 
has  been  forced  to  finance  so  large  a 
percentage  of  the  debt  bv  means  of 
short-term  securities  as  a  result  of  the 
so-called  ceiling  on  long-term  interest 
rates  Under  existing  law,  the  Treasury 
is  allowed  to  sell  bonds  i  inning  for  more 
than  5  years  at  only  4' 4  i^ercent  interest. 
The  ridiculous  point  is  that  under 
present  law  the  Treasury  can  issue  bonds 
which  will  run  for  4  years.  11  months. 
and  29  days,  at  10  percent  interest:  but 
bonds  which  will  run  for  only  1  day 
longer  than  5  years  arc  srbject  to  a  max- 
imum interest  rate  of  4  .,  percent  For 
30-year  bonds  the  Treasury  can  pay 
only  4 '4  percent  interest,  but  for  bonds 
running  up  to  5  years  the  Treasury  can 
pay  20  percent  interest  and  apparently 
no  one  cares  This  situation  is  ridicu- 
lous, and  It  should  be  corrected. 

The  past  administration  recognized. 
and  the  present  admimstration  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasu  -y  recognize,  the 
need  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
have  adequate  authority  to  finance  the 
debt. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
law  already  in  effect  was  overruled  under 
the  recent  ruling  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral On  April  25.  1961.  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Kennedy,  ruled  that  the 
ceiling  on  interest  rate.'-  does  not  mean 
anything.  Under  his  ruing  the  Govern- 
ment can  bypass  that  ceiling  on  long- 
term  bonds  and  pay  much  higher  rates 
than  4 '4  percent  by  selhng  the  bonds  at 
a  di.scount.  Attorney  General  Kennedy 
says  to  sell  the  Goveriunent  bonds  at 
95.  90.  80,  or  whatever  price  is  necessary 
to  attract  buyers.  According  to  the  At- 
torney General's  ruling  the  only  require- 
ment is  that  not  over  4'^  percent  be  paid 
on  the  coupons. 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  made  a  ruling  that  the  profit  from 
this  discount  provision  w  ill  be  taxable  at 
the  capital  gains  rate,  and  not  at  the 
regular  income  tax  rate  Under  the  re- 
cent ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  the 
Government  not  only  i^  bypassing  the 
Celling  on  interest  rates  but  is  convert- 
ing that  part  of  the  interest  derived  from 
the  di.scount  provisions  of  the  bond  to 
be  taxed  at  the  lower  capital  gains  rate. 
The  large  banks  and  the  large  inves- 
tors buy  these  long-term  bonds.  There- 
fore, this  group  under  t  le  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration will  now  get  a  tax  reduction 
that  is  not  available  to  'he  .small  inves- 
tors buying  series  E  boiids. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  the  Senator's 
opinion,  what  is  the  effect  on  the  credit 
of  the  Umted  States  if  1  he  Government 
issues  bonds  at  less  than  par  value? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  effect  is  disastrous.  The  Treasury 
IS  concerned  over  this  point.  Certainly 
the  psychological  effect  of  the  United 
States  .selling  its  bonds  at  below  par 
would  be  to  create  in  the  minds  of  in- 
vestors in  America  and  in  the  interna- 
tional banking  field  a  great  question  as 
to  the  solvency  of  our  country. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  addition  to 
the  question  of  the  effect  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  of  issuing  its  bonds 
at  less  than  par.  the  man  who  buys  such 
bonds  is  also  handicapped,  because  he 
has  to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  if  he 
holds  them  to  maturity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
would  not  be  a  hiindicap.  It  would  be  a 
tax  advantage.  If  the  bonds  are'  being 
sold  to  yield  5  percent  and  only  4  per- 
cent interest  is  paid  on  the  coupons,  then 
the  other  1  percent  will  be  computed  by 
leducinu  the  pnce  of  the  bond.  Then 
the  tax  on  ti'>at  part  is  being  lowered 
by  having  the  bondholder  pay  a  capital 
gams  tax  on  the  1  percent  represented 
by  the  discomit  feature.  This  is  giving 
an  advantage  to  that  type  of  bond- 
holder that  we  do  not  extend  to  the 
holder  of  E-bonds. 

The  holder  of  E-bonds  buys  a  $100 
bond  for  $75.  but  the  $25  is  fully  taxable 
at  the  regular  income  tax  rates.  He  has 
to  pay  the  regular  income  tax  rate  on 
the  difference,  and  not  a  capital  gains 
tax. 

To  that  extent  he  is  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  banks  who  buy  these  dis- 
counted bonds  will  be. 

Had  the  bankers  written  the  ruling 
of  Attorney  General  Kennedy  't  could 
not  have  been  more  favorable  to  them. 
Under  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Mr  Kennedy,  we  are  allow- 
ing a  portion  of  the  interest  on  long-term 
bonds  to  be  taxed  at  the  capital-gains 
rate,  which  m  effect  reduces  the  tax 
paid  on  interest. 

This  point  was  confirmed  to  our  com- 
mittee by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Mr.  Dillon.      

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.     Has  not  this  oppor- 
tunity  to   sell   bonds   at   discount   been 
available  to  previous  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
a.ssuming  the  Attorney  General  had  so 
ruled,  but  the  previous  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  said  he  would  not  use  this 
authority  even  if  it  were  available  be- 
cause he  recognized  it  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  clear  intent  of  the  law  as 
passed  by  Congress.  Therefore,  in  prior 
years  the  Secretary  did  not  ask  the  At- 
torney General  for  a  ruling. 

I  think  I  am  correct  when  I  say  this 
is  the  only  instance  wherein  any  Attor- 
ney General  has  affirmatively  ruled  that 
Government  bonds  can  be  sold  at  a  dis- 
count and  thus  bypass  the  interest  rate 
ceiling. 

This  raises  another  question.  Suppose 
the  next  Attorney  General  rules  other- 
wise and  holds  that  the  Secretary  carmot 
sell  bonds  at  a  discount  to  bypass  this 
ceiling. 

We  would  then  have  a  situation  in 
which  bonds  had  already  been  sold,  and 


Congress  would  have  to  take  immediate 
action  to  validate  those  bonds  ;  otherwise 
they  would  be  no  good. 

This  could  create  a  chaotic  condition 
in  the  bond  market. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  BENNETT.  There  has  been  much 
talk  about  the  prestige  of  the  Unned 
States.  Can  the  Senator  think  of  any- 
thing that  is  more  damaging  to  oui- 
IMXstige  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad. 
than  the  admission  that  the  United 
Stales  cannot  sell  its  bonds  except  at  a 
di.scount?  Docs  not  the  Senator  think 
that  damage  to  our  prestige  is  far  more 
important  than  is  the  .satisfaction  of 
holding  to  a  ceiling  that  was  writien 
into  the  law  40  years  ago? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  cer- 
tainly is.  This  could  be  damaging  to 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  inviting  another  run  on  the 
American  dollar  because  failure  to  re- 
move th^s  interest  ceiling  by  legisla- 
tive act  would  be  a  demonstration  that 
Congress  is  not  ready  to  face  up  to  the 
real  i.ssue  of  financing  the  U.S.  debt  in 
an  orderly  manner. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ser.ator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  been  questioned  by 
any  other  legal  authority,  or  has  it  been 
decided  in  court? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  as 
yet.  bcK:ausc  no  bonds  have  been  sold 
under  the  ruling. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  date  of 
the  ruling? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  April 
25.  1961. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  a  question  that 
certainly  ought  to  be  looked  into.  When 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sells 
bonds,  he  is.  in  essence,  borrowing 
money  not  in  his  personal  capacity,  but 
in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  He  is,  in  effect. 
signing  a  note  for  $100  in  behalf  of  his 
principal,  but  getting  only  $95  for  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  Attorney  General's 
analysis  and  ruling  are  correct,  and  that 
he  has  the  power.  Perhaps  it  is  very- 
clear,  but  I  certainly  concur  with  what 
has  been  said  here.  It  is  verj-  bad  prac- 
tice, and  is  most  damaging  to  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States,  to  admit  that  when 
U.S.  bonds  are  issued  they  are  not  worth 
face  value.  If  they  are  not  worth  face 
value  when  they  are  issued,  what  are 
they  worth  when  they  are  due? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
a  veiy  good  question,  and  certainly  no 
well-managed  business  would  think  of  fi- 
nancing its  future  expansion  with  bonds 
sold  at  70  or  75  percent  of  par. 

It  is  in  an  effort  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion that  I  am  proposing  an  amendment 
at  this  time  to  remove  the  4»4-percent 
interest  ceiling.  This  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  required 
flexibility  to  continue  to  sell  bonds  at 
par  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  an 
interest  rate  on  them  which  would  com- 
mand their  sale.  Money  is  a  commodity; 
and  if  by  om-  spending  and  other  activi- 
ties in  Congress  we  are  to  force  the  Sec- 
retary to  borrow  money,  we  should  give 
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him  the  authority  to  do  so  in  a  business- 
like manner. 

I  am  joined  in  the  amendment' by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DntxsEifl,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BttshI, 
and  the  Senator  frcan  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Also  the 
Senator  from  Massachvisetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
towstall]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  tlie  Sen- 
ator is  doing,  in  substance,  in  proposing 
the  amendment,  is  saying  that  it  is 
much  better  to  have  Congress  act  to 
strike  out  the  interest  rate,  rather  than 
rely  on  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General 
that  a  bond  sold  at  a  discount  may  be 
a  proper  way  of  avoiding  the  4 ^4-per- 
cent interest  limit,  when  that  ruling 
might  be  disputed  in  days  to  come. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  important  point 
to  remember  is  that  we  are  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  stating  that  the 
bonds  should  not  be  sold  at  an  interest 
rate  of  more  than  4I4  percent.  All  past 
administrations  have  recognized  that 
rate  as  a  ceiling.  I  supported  the  pre- 
vious administration  in  its  request  that 
Congress  remove  the  ceiling.  Certain 
Senators  conscientiously  felt  its  repeal 
would  be  wrong  and  opposed  it,  but  Con- 
gress should  take  action  and  aflBrma- 
tively  or  negatively  say  whether  this  in- 
terest ceiling  should  be  repealed  and 
not  have  the  Grovemment  go  by  way  of 
the  back  door  and  say,  "The  law  does 
not  mean  anything."  It  is  a  law.  I  fa- 
vor its  repeal,  but  until  it  is  repealed 
I  expect  the  executive  branch  to  respect 
that  law. 
^  The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
In  testifjrlng  before  our  committee  at 
the  time  his  nomination  was  under  con- 
sideration, said  he  would  like  to  see  the 
ceiling  on  interest  rates  removed. 

We  are  now  told  that  there  is  no  ceil- 
ing and  that  there  never  has  been.  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  now  tells  us 
that  the  Secretary  can  pay  10  percent 
interest  on  a  30-  or  40-year-term  bond, 
or  any  rate  he  wishes.  It  is  said  that 
he  can  sell  Government  bonds  with  as 
low  as  1 -percent  coupons  and  then  put 
the  price  on  the  bond  low  enough  to  give 
the  yield  desired,  and  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  legal  under  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's ruling. 

This  would  be  a  great  tax  advantage 
to  the  bond  buyers  in  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  only  a  capital  gains  tax 
rather  than  the  regular  income  tax  on 
their  interest.  All  other  Americans 
must  pay  full  rate  on  the  interest  on 
bonds.  That  is  a  special  tax  advantage 
for  those  who  would  buy  these  bonds, 
an  advantage  which  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  give  to  the  savers 
of  America  who  buy  the  E-bonds. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  point  of  view,  and  I  join  with 
the  Senator. 


Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  j>in  with  the  Senator  in  pre- 
senting the  amendment,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  on  doing  .so. 

The  Senator  said  that  if  the  United 
States  offered  any  substantial  amount 
of  long-term  bonds  at  a  discoimt  it 
would  ha\e  an  unfortunate  effect  on 
the  credit  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  the  Senator  i.s 
absolutely  correct. 

I  recall  that  in  1959  there  was  a  m^^et- 
ing  of  the  Intornational  Monetary  Fund 
and  World  Bank  representatives  in 
Washinfiton.  D.C.  Representatives  came 
from  all  ever  the  world  to  atiend  thf^ 
meeting.  At  that  time  the  question  of 
the  interest  rate  ccilintr  was  beinr  con- 
sidered. Then  Pre.sident  Eisenhower 
strongly  recommended  that  the  interest 
rate  ceilin?  be  removed.  The  Secrrtarv- 
of  the  Ti-easury.  Mr.  Anderson,  tried  verj- 
hard  to  ge"  the  Con^Tess  to  go  along  with 
tlie  request,  but  Conpress  refused  to  do 
so.  The  result  was  that  the  Government 
was  forced  into  short-term  financinii, 
when  long-term  money  was  needed. 
That  is  about  as  inflationary  a  proccs.s 
as  one  can  imagine  forcin":  a  govern- 
ment to  follow. 

At  that  time,  the  people  with  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  F\ind  could  not  un- 
derstand how  the  United  States  could  put 
itself  in  a  position  or  could  leave  itself 
in  a  position  in  which  it  could  not  take 
advantage  of  the  long-term  bond  maiket 
to  stretch  out  its  debt  and  to  get  away 
from  the  inflationary  forces  or  short- 
term  debt  financing. 

One  mi{;ht  say.  "Why  should  we  care 
what  they  think?"  We  care  a  lot  what 
they  think,,  because  they  have  on  deposit 
in  the  United  States  some  $17  billion  to 
$18  billion  of  short-term  funds  which 
can  be  witlidrawn  from  the  United 
States.  ITiat  can  be  taken  out  in  gold, 
if  it  is  so  desired.  In  the  past  few  years 
we  have  observed  that  they  have  taken 
a  good  deal  of  our  gold.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  they  have  taken  it  is  that  they 
have  been  a  little  shaky  in  their  con- 
fidence atK>ut  the  way  we  have  managed 
our  affairs. 

The  interest  rate  ceiling  is  one  of  the 
things  which  has  shaken  the  confidence 
of  people  to  the  greatest  extent.  They 
do  not  understand  how  a  great  govern- 
ment like  ours  can  operate  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  its  back. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  press  his 
amendment.  It  should  have  been 
agreed  a  long  time  ago.  I  felt  the  pro- 
posal wa.;  not  agreed  to  merely  because 
of  a  political  desire  to  harass  the  Eisen- 
hower tvdministration.  I  felt  very 
strongly  about  the  matter  then,  I  still 
do.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  open- 
ing up  the  question  now.  I  think  the 
Congress  should  act  on  this  question  at 
this  session. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  agree 
with  his  observations. 

Air.  President,  it  is  interesting  to 
note — this  point  has  been  confirmed  both 


by  the  previous  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — that  American  taxpayw^  to- 
day are  carrying  a  larger  burden  at  m- 
terest  jn  the  national  debt  as  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  refused  to 
remove  the  ceiling  on  the  Interest  rate 
on  long-term  bonds.  That  can  be 
proved.  For  example,  at  one  time  the 
Government  was  selling  5  percent  5-year 
bonds.  There  is  not  and  there  never  has 
bee'.i  any  ceiling  on  interest  of  bonds 
maturing  in  5  years  or  less.  At  the  same 
time,  had  the  interest  rate  ceiling  been 
removed  the  Government  could  have  sold 
30-year  bonds  at  4  or  4''2  percent  in- 
tprest.  In  that  instance  alone  the 
United  States  had  to  pay  approximately 
a  1  percent  premi^im  for  short-term 
money.  Certainly  it  would  have  been 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  have  bor- 
rowed long-term  money  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Not  only  is  this  bad  financing  but  also 
it  means  that  under  the  foolish  policy  of 
having  an  interest-rate  ceiling  on  long- 
term  money  with  no  interest  rate  ceiling 
on  short-term  money,  every  year  the 
American  taxpayers  are  actually  paymg 
out  many  millions  of  dollars  in  unneces- 
sary interest  charges. 

Those  who  have  been  shedding  croco- 
dile tears  over  the  high  intere.st  charges 
are  the  very  ones  who  are  responsible 
for  the  extra  millions  of  dollars  we  must 
pay  today  in  interest  on  our  national 
debt.  If  they  had  gone  along  with  the 
previous  administration  we  could  have 
corrected  that  situation  and  have  a 
more  intelligent  financmg  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  at  the  same  time  save 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted here  today  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  By  all  lines  of  reason- 
ing, the  U.S.  Government  should  never 
resort  to  financing  its  debt  by  discount- 
ing bonds  at  the  time  of  sale. 

A  great  deal  of  pride  may  be  taken  by 
some  in  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion can  sell  a  bond  with  a  2-percent 
interest  coupon.  The  2-percent  coupon 
rate  means  notWng  if  the  bond  is  sold 
at  85  or  90  percent  of  par.  If  there  is  a 
2-i>ercent  coupon  rate,  the  other  3  per- 
cent mterest  is  paid  in  the  form  of  a 
discount  on  the  bond,  and  the  taxpayers 
are  not  saving  anything.    They  lose. 

Not  only  is  the  same  amount  of  inter- 
est being  paid,  but  also  the  buyers  of 
this  type  of  bond,  nearly  100  percent 
the  banking  institutions  of  America, 
then  pay  taxes  only  on  a  capital  gams 
basis.  The  Kennedy  administration  says 
to  the  savers  of  America,  to  those  who 
buy  the  E-bonds,  "We  are  going  to  tax 
you  at  a  higher  rate  on  the  mcome  you 
earn  on  the  savmgs  bonds  as  compared 
to  the  rate  at  which  we  tax  the  banks 
who  buy  the  discounted  bonds." 

That  is  certainly  discrimination.  If 
the  Government  is  to  inirsue  such  a  pol- 
icy, why  did  not  the  Attorney  General 
extend  the  ruling  and  say  that  all  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  including  those  bought 
by  the  small  investors,  the  E-bonds,  will 
be  taxed  on  the  basis  of  capital  gains? 

If  the  Government  can  sell  at  a  dis- 
count an  interest-bearing  coupon  bond 
bearing   interest  at   1   percent,  or  even 
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one-tenth  of  1  percent,  vhich  qualifies 
for  capital  gains,  why  no.,  let  all  bonds 
qualify?  Why  not  give  the  same  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  to  the  buyers  of  the 
E-bonds.  because  those  bonds  certainly 
represent  discount  bonds  as  much  a.s  a 
30-year  bond  being  sold  f^r  90  j^ercent? 

It  is  vsi'y  important  that  we  correct 
this  inequitable  situation. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  already  knows.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  h-s  amendment. 
I  voted  for  it  before,  and  I  shall  vote  for 
it  a^ain  However.  I  hope  tiie  .Senator 
will  not  iiisist  upon  placing  the  amend- 
ment on  the  bill  before  the  ."^lenate.  be- 
cause we  must  enact  the  bill  before  mid- 
night on  Friday:  otherwise  nearly  $2 
billion  of  the  debt  will  noL  be  authorized 
by  the  Congre.s.s.  If  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  we  shall  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  iri  every  ix>ssible 
way  to  have  hearings  on  the  amendment 
and  to  bring  it  to  the  Senate  in  the  most 
appropriate  fashion,  bu:  I  liope  very 
much  the  Senator  will  not  insist  upon 
having  the  amendment  attached  to  the 
bill  under  consideration.  .:or  action  must 
be  completed  by  midni.;l\t  on  Friday  or 
a  part  of  our  national  debt  will  be  illegal 
and  unauthorized,  which  will  do  injury 
to  the  fiscal  integrity  of  this  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  chairman  has  said.  I 
always  like  to  cooperate  with  him.  The 
reason  I  feel  that  this  is  a  vei-y  appropri- 
ate bill  for  the  amendment  is  that  we  are 
asked  to  authorize  the  Si'cretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  to  borrow  an  additional  $5  bil- 
lion. I  think  it  is  essen;ial  that  we  at 
the  same  time  remove  the  interest  rate 
ceiling  so  that  the  Secretary  can  sell  the 
bonds. 

I  believe  that  at  the  moment  the  Secre- 
laiy  can  .sell  the  bonds  w.thout  violating 
the  4 '4-percent  interest  rate  ceiling.  I 
do  not  think  he  would  have  any  difficulty 
in  selling  long-term  bonds  now.  But  the 
amendment  may  well  be  necessary  for 
the  future.  I  hope  it  v.iil  not  be  neces- 
sary for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  President.  I  felt  tliat  this  was  the 
.time  to  correct  the  situation  instead  of 
when  we  are  under  the  pressure  of  hav- 
ing to  do  it  on  short  notice  when  inter- 
est rates  are  higher.  But  I  recognize 
that  the  Senator  has  made  a  very  good 
point.  If  we  do  not  act  on  the  bill  this 
week  a  couple  of  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  bonds  will  have  been  sold  above  the 
legal  debt  limit  and  would  thus  be  m- 
*-  valid.  That  is  a  good  argument.  It  is 
an  even  better  argument  as  to  the  need 
for  Congress  to  act  on  the  amendment 
and  to  pass  it.  for  the  reason  that  the 
same  situation  would  occur  if  the  Sec- 
retary were  to  sell  $5  billion  worth  of 
bonds  at  a  discount  ard  the  next  At- 
torney General  should  :-ule  that  it  was 
not  legal  to  sell  bonds  ai.  a  discount  and 
to  bypass  the  interest  rate  ceilmg.  The 
pre.sent  Attorney  General  is  the  only  At- 
torney General  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  who  has  made  a  ruling 
that  such  a  thing  is  possible. 


Therefore  the  next  Attorney  General 
might  very  well  rule  otherwise.  Then 
we  would  have  a  situation,  as  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  in  which 
some  bonds  were  issued  which  would 
not  be  valid  and  until  Congress  could 
act  on  a  resolution  which  would  vali- 
date such  bonds  we  would  have  a  chaotic 
condition  m  the  bond  market,  particu- 
larly as  it  would  relate  to  the  issue  in- 
\olved.  At  the  same  time  we  would 
have  a  chaotic  condition  in  the  bond 
market  in  general.  I  think  the  situa- 
tion would  be  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national. 

The  reasuii  I  offered  the  amendment 
to  the  present  bill  is  that  I  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  add  it  to  a  previously  en- 
acted Hous^-  bill. 

I  .should  like  to  diiect  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  to  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  w.U  .-nate  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  rules  I  know  that  most  of  the  bills 
handled  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
must  originate  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives since  they  deal  with  revenue 
measures.  But  would  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  ceiling  on  interest  rates  be  in  order 
if  it  were  int induced  in  the  Senate,  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  believes  that  such  a  bill  would 
affect  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  would  come  under  the  con- 
stitutional limitation,  and  would  be  be- 
yond the  powers  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  previous  Parliamentarian 
had  ruled  otherwise.  I  do  not  want  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian. T  wonder  if  we  could  re- 
quest a  quorum  call  in  order  to  give  the 
Parliamentarians  an  opportunity  to  con- 
fer. I  rai.se  this  ix)int  since  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  would  not  affect 
revenue,  but  only  the  ceiling  on  the  in- 
terest being  paid  on  our  national  debt. 
If  it  does  affect  revenue,  we  shall  have 
no  alternative  but  to  insist  upon  offering 
the  amendment  to  some  previously  en- 
acted House  mea.sure.  But  in  conference 
with  the  previous  Parliamentarian  it 
was  felt  that  changing  the  ceiling  on  in- 
terest rates  was  not  a  revenue  measure. 
I  am  not  trying  to  influence  the  Parlia- 
mentarian.   I  am  asking  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  power  to  pass  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  act;  and  if  the  ques- 
tion involves  an  interpretation  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  amendment,  such 
question  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  that  my  amendment  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  oi 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec  —     Repeal    of    Limitation    on    Uniteh 
States  Government  Bond  Inter- 
est 
(a)    The  second  paragraph  of  section   (1) 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amendec 
(31  U.S.C.  752),  Is  amended  by  striking  ou-; 


".  not  exceeding  4V4  per  centum  per  an- 
num,", and 

(b)  Section  25  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
757C-1 )  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  colon 
and  the  provi-so  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting a  period. 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  efTectlve  as  of  the  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  tlie  enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sidci;t.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sideiu.  I  ask  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  his  incessant  and  untiring 
efforts  with  respect  to  the  ceiling  on 
long-term  obligations.  We  discussed 
that  subject  up  and  down  the  highway 
all  last  year.  His  suggestion  makes 
plain  commonsense:  and  to  keep  the 
Treasury  under  that  limitation  only 
makes  the  problem  increasingly  difficult 
vshen  the  Treasury  must  compete  in  the 
American  market  with  everyone  else 
who  issues  certificates  and  who  is  seek- 
ing to  tap  the  American  pocketbcx)k. 
The  ceiling  should  have  been  eliminated 
a  long  time  ago.  I  realize  that  the  pro- 
po.sal  produces  an  awkward  situation 
when  it  comes  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  which,  I  believe,  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  its  passage  is 
up  against  a  deadline.  I  am  glad  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware projioses  now.  on  the  basis  of  an 
understanding  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  that 
a  hearing  on  this  subject  will  be  held  at 
a  reasonably  early  date,  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  withdrawn,  and  that  we 
shall  then  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  equities  in  the  situation  a 
little  bit  further. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  knows,  a  number  of 
revenue  bills  are  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  if  it  is  not  con- 
stitutional to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  present  bill,  the  Senator  can  offer 
his  proposal  as  an  amendment  to  any 
of  the  bills  that  are  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  I  will  agree 
to  hold  hearings  or  do  whatever  else 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  desires. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  of  course,  the 
Senator  could  obtain  expressions  from 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
other  interested  parties  in  making  a 
record. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  I 
believe  the  Treasury  Department  is  in 
favor  of  it.  The  Treasury  Department 
opposed  the  amendmem  to  this  bill  by 
reason  of  the  suggestion  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  recognizing  as  I  do  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  operating  and  al- 
ways   desiring    to    cooperate    with    the 
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chairman  of  the  committee,  I  shall  not 
press  the  amendment  at  this  time.    As 
the  chairman  pointed  out,  I  really  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  would  be  in 
order.     It  is  not  a  revenue  producing 
measure.     But,   as   the  chairman   also 
pointed  out,  other  revenue  bills  are  com- 
ing over  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  the  amendment  can  be  attached  as 
a  rider  to  one  of  tliose  bills. 
I  will  wait  and  offer  it  at  that  time. 
In  passing,  I  wish  to  say  only  that  at 
the  present  time  I  shall  cooperate  and 
withdraw   the   amendment.     But   I   am 
really  in  earnest  as  to  this  proposal.     I 
think  the  question  is  one  which  Congress 
must  face.    I  believe  we  made  a  mistake 
last  year  in  not  pressing  the  proposal  to 
rej>eal  the  ceiling  on  these  interest  rales. 
It  definitely  will  be  pressed  later. 

I  think  we  should  do  one  of  two  things. 
"We  should  either  remove  tiie  ceiling  on 
interest  rates,  a  proposal  with  which  I 
am  in  complete  accord,  or  if  not,  then 
Congress  should  override  the  ruling  of 
the  Attorney  General  which  proposes  to 
start  selling  these  Government  bonds  at 
large  discounts.  If  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress does  not  wish  to  stand  up  to  the 
task  of  repeahng  the  ceiling  on  interest 
rates  I  will,  of  course,  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority.  Our  country  is  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  merely  of  a 
few  men.  I  think  the  law  should  be  re- 
pealed, but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  ruling 
of  the  Attorney  General.  Members  of 
Congress,  without  exception,  believe  that 
the  4y4-percent  ceiling  is  a  legal  ceiling. 
If  we  want  it  repealed,  as  I  do,  then 
let  us  repeal  it  by  our  vote. 

This  law  was  passed  with  the  full  in- 
tention that  it  would  be  the  ceiling. 
The  Attorney  General  is  asking  every- 
one else  to  be  a  law-abiding  citizen,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  recorcunends  ignor- 
ing a  law  solely  because  he  disagrees 
with  it.  He  and  his  ofiBce  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
preceding  administration,  but  they  made 
a  lot  of  political  capital  during  the  past 
campaign  in  criticizing  these  interest 
rates.  They  knew  they  were  wrong  but 
are  not  now  big  enough  to  admit  it. 
They  are  trying  to  have  the  law  repealed 
by  executive  ruling  to  save  political  face. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  giving  a  tax 
concession  to  the  banking  fraternity,  a 
concession  which  they  will  not  give  to 
the  small  investors  of  the  country.  They 
will  not  give  the  same  savmgs  to  the 
small  invesUws  of  the  country.  I  believe 
that  the  E-l)ond  holders,  the  small  in- 
vestors who  are  buying  the  small  bonds, 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  this  ad- 
ministration, which  has  said  so  much 
about  how  much  it  likes  the  common 
man,  wants  to  tax  them  higher  than  any 
other  investor  in  America. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  deny  that  this 
is  the  effect  of  the  recent  ruling  by  At- 
torney General  Kennedy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  rilling  imder 
which  it  is  possible  to  discount  these 
bonds  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ceiling  is, 
after  all.  clear  circumvention,  and  noth- 
ing else.  This  is  an  issue  that  will  have 
to  be  threshed  out.  Hence.  I  am  glad 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  has  given  assurance 
that  this  question  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
committee  so  that  a  good  legislative  rec- 


ord may  be  made.  I  express  the  hope 
that  we  can  encompass  this  whole  sub- 
ject separately  before  the  present  session 
of  Congress  comes  to  an  end. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  can 
be  sure  that  the  proposal  will  be  brought 
up,  and  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  it 
will  be  pressed.  The  Attorney  General 
has  excused  his  ruling  by  citing  a  law 
which  wa.s  enacted  back  in  1942  under 
vrhich  Congress  recognised  that  in  trying 
to  sell  these  bonds  at  par,  as  in  the  case 
of  municipal  and  State  bonds,  they 
would  on  occ?.sions  got  bids  at  a  hundred 
and  a  half  or  porhaps  at  99" a.  within  a 
few  fraction.s  of  par.  The  intention  of 
the  law  clearly  v.'as  to  take  care  of  frac- 
lior.s.  so  t'i^t  t^:c  Government,  if  it  could 
get  a  bid  of  a  hundred  and  a  half,  would 
not  have  to  go  back  and  sell  at  par.  By 
no  line  of  reaconing  could  it  be  said,  how- 
ever, or  could  the  impression  be  obtained, 
that  Congress  intended  that  a  Govern- 
ment bond  could  be  sold  for  80  or  90  per- 
cent of  par  solely  for  th.e  purpose  of  at- 
taching lower  coupon  rates. 

I  know  that  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  when  he  was  before  our 
committee,  said  it  would  be  better  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  affirmatively  and 
repeal  the  ceilmg.  It  would  be  fairer 
from  the  tax  standpoint  to  all  investors 
in  American  Government  bond.s.  Tlie 
Secretary  recognized  what  it  would  do 
to  the  prestige  of  our  Government  m  in- 
ternational financial  circles  if  we  started 
a  program  of  selling  bonds  below  par. 

Therefore,  I  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment today  out  of  my  respect  for  our 
chairman,  who  I  know  has  been  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  making  this  correc- 
tion as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I. 
I  shall  withdraw  the  amendment  at  this 
time,  but  I  will  reoEfer  it  at  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity,  and  with  the  chair- 
man's support  I  am  sure  we  can  put  it 
through.  I  withdraw  the  amendment  at 
this  time. 

The  amendment  will  be  resubmitted  to 
the  comm.ittee,  so  that  the  official  views 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  be 
obtained,  although  unofficially  he  has  al- 
ready endorsed  the  amendment.  I  am 
confident  he  will  do  so  again.  I  hope 
that  at  that  time  Congress  will  recognize 
its  responsibihty  as  grown  men  and  re- 
peal the  ceiling,  realizing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, when  it  enters  the  money 
market  to  borrow  money,  must  pay  in- 
terest the  same  as  any  other  corpora- 
tion. It  is  important  that  we  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  selling  long-term  bonds 
instead  of  putting  all  our  debt  in  short- 
term  issues.  Certainly  no  man  can  rea- 
sonably insist  on  paying  5  percent  on  a 
5-year  Government  bond  and  then  in- 
sist that  not  more  than  4  V4  percent  can 
be  paid  on  a  30-year  bond.  If  we  repeal 
this  ceiling  we  will  save  the  American 
taxpayers  millions.  By  this  action  we 
can  reduce  the  interest  charges  on  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  intend  to  detain  the  Senate  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  I  merely  wish 
to  express  my  feelings  about  this  entire 
subject.  If  a  vote  were  taken  on  this 
question  I  would  vote  "no,"  as  I  have 
voted  in  each  instance  since  requests  for 
an  increase  have  come  to  the  Senate. 


One  of  the  first  .speeches  I  made  on  tlie 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  back  in  1954.  was 
against  the  Republican  administrations 
request  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
to  S181  billion.  I  said  at  that  time  that 
I  thought  we  had  reached  the  point  in 
our  history  when  we  had  better  start  to 
act  with  responsibility  toward  our  fiscal 
aflairs.  and  tnat  I  was  very  hoperui  that 
during  its  tenure  of  ofBce  the  Republican 
administration  could  eliminate  much  of 
the  deficit. 

A  number  of  years  later,  now,  we  are 
being  asked  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
again.  My  que^^tion  is:  Are  we  ever  go- 
ing to  see  the  day  when  we  will  not  be 
asked  in  Concress  to  increase  the  debt 
limit?  The  ultimate  result,  if  we  con- 
timif.  will  be  national  bankruptcy.  We 
are  m.'^re'.y  postponing  the  day  when 
that  will  happen.  It  is  time  for  both 
parties  to  practice  fiscal  responsibility 
and  not  merely  talk  about  it  in  their 
platforms,  and  speak  about  it  before  po- 
litical and  commercial  gatherings;  in- 
stead, we  should  become  dedicated  to  the 
idea  that  we  should  protect  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollar.  It  should  not  be 
permitted  to  decrease  in  value  year  after 
year. 

Tlicre  can  be  only  one  result  of  spend- 
ing money  that  we  do  not  have.  I  do 
not  care  whether  the  case  involves  a 
private  individual,  a  company,  a  corpo- 
ration, or  a  government.  Sooner  or 
lat<>r  the  country,  the  company,  or  the 
individual  goes  into  bankruptcy.  The 
worst  contribution  that  we  can  make 
now,  in  my  opinion,  in  this  state  of  the 
world,  is  to  contribute  to  a  factor  that 
woTild  decrease  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  add  to  the  fires  of  inflation.  One  of 
the  two  thin?s  that  will  come  out  of  this 
operation  will  be  another  run  on  the  gold 
markets  of  the  world,  to  the  point  that 
our  dollar  can  be  put  in  jeopardy. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  .<=enate  to  study  this  subject 
vciT  carefully.  I  feel  certain  that  if  they 
understood  the  full  implications  and  the 
full  impact  of  what  we  are  doing,  they 
would  not  allow  the  debt  limit  to  be  in- 
creased. It  is  easy  to  ask,.-'^What  are  we 
going  to  do?  We  arc  spipnding  more 
m^ney  than  we  take  in."  If  the  figures 
supplied  in  the  report  are  correct — and 
I  a.ssume  them  to  be  correct — in  the 
coming  year  we  shall  have  revenues  of 
about  $81  4  billion  and  expenditures  of 
$85.1  billion,  or  we  shall  have  a  deficit 
which  is  now  estimated  at  $3  7  billion. 
In  my  opinion  the  deficit  will  be  closer 
to  $61/2  billion,  not  $3.7  billion.  We  have 
not  taken  into  consideration  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  expenditures  we  have  au- 
thorized in  the  Senate  and  m  the  House, 
and  the  authorizations  still  to  come.  We 
seem  to  be  drunk  with  the  idea  that  we 
can  spend  money  we  do  not  have,  that 
we  can  engage  in  deficit  spending.  I 
suggest  to  Senators  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  we  are  in  economic  difBculties 
today,  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the 
economy  is  not  growing  at  the  rate  at 
which  we  think  it  can  grow,  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  absolutely  irresponsible 
fiscal  activities  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  know  there  are  advisers  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  see  no  danger  in  deficit 
spending.     Not  many   months   ago,  at 
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Harvard  University,  on  the  platform 
with  me  was  the  eminent  economist 
from  that  school.  Dr.  Seymour  Harris. 
Dr.  Harris  took  exception  to  my  criti- 
cism of  deficit  spending.  In  rebuttal,  he 
said  we  should  not  worry  about  a  $5  bil- 
lion deficit;  that,  in  essence,  we  could 
have  a  $10  billion  deficit.  I  said  to  him, 
rather  facetiously,  "If  it  can  be  $10  bil- 
lion, let  us  make  it  $150  billion.  Then 
we  will  have  a  real  national  ball  going 
broke." 

I  know  that  Dr.  Harris  and  other  ad- 
visers to  the  President  believe  that  defi- 
cit spending  will  aid  in  putting  people 
back  to  work. 

History  is  very  revi?aling  in  this  re- 
spect. I  shall  not  regale  the  Senate  with 
detailed  figures,  but  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  1931,  when  the  country- 
had  a  deficit  of  $500  million,  the  per- 
centage of  unemployment  was  15.9. 
That  was  during  the  depression.  The 
Government  was  then  spending  money 
which  it  did  not  have.  During  a  part 
of  the  period  between  1933  and  1939,  we 
spent  approximately  52  percent  of  our 
budgets  on  so-called  props  or  crutches 
for  the  economy.  We  were  trying  to  in- 
duce some  life  into  the  economy.  We 
failed.  Frankly,  it  required  World  War 
n  to  pull  the  Nation  out  of  the  depres- 
sion of  1932-37.  By  the  end  of  the 
1930's,  the  United  States  was  the  only 
Nation  which  had  not  come  out  of  the 
worldwide  depression.  We  were  still  in 
the  depression,  principally  because  of 
the  fiscal  policies  which  we  were  follow- 
ing. There  are  those  who  suggest  that 
the  same  pattern  be  used  in  the  1960"s. 

Through  the  spending  of  money  which 
we  did  not  have,  upon  the  argument 
that  it  would  put  people  back  to  work, 
let  us  see  what  happened.  As  the  deficit 
went  up.  unemployment  went  up.  In 
1932,  the  deficit  was  $2.7  billion,  and  24.9 
percent  of  the  people  were  out  of  work. 

Skipping  to  1936,  when  the  deficit 
was  CI  4  billion,  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
mpnt  was  16  9  percent. 

As  the  deficit  decreased,  employment 
increased.  There  was,  naturally,  a  lag 
of  probably  6  months  to  a  year.  But  the 
figures  show  very  clearly  that  as  we 
spent  more  money  that  we  did  not  have, 
or  as  we  engaged  more  loosely  in  deficit 
spending,  unemployment  stood  at  a  hifUi 
figure. 

The  same  tlung  is  taking  place  today. 
As  the  deficit  mounts,  unemployment  re- 
mains high.  What  is  needed  to  be  done 
in  this  field  is  to  attempt  to  reduce  defi- 
cit spending  and  certainly  to  attack  the 
total  debt,  to  the  end  that  the  dollar 
can  become  more  valuable  and  there  can 
Ix"  more  dollars  to  invest  in  the  creation 
of  new  jobs. 

One  further  point  has  been  discussed 
in  the  Senate  tonight.  We  hear  much 
talk  about  interest  rates  and  about  the 
(fleet  low  interest  rates  have  on  employ- 
ment. The  argument,  again  carried  by 
those  disciples  of  Keynes,  is  that  if  in- 
terest rates  are  low,  there  will  be  less 
unemployment.  This  proposition  is  not 
borne  out,  as  we  study  it. 

For  example,  in  1929,  when  the  com- 
mercial paper  rate  was  5.85  percent,  un- 
emplojTnent  was  3.2  percent.  Then  came 
the  depression.  Moving  up  to  1931.  we 
find  that  the  commercial  paper  rate  had 
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dropped  to  2.64  percent  and  that  almost 
16  p>ercent  of  the  working  force  was  u:i- 
employed. 

When  we  reached  1935,  the  commer- 
cial paper  rate  was.  0.75  percent  and  2(i.l 
r)ercent  of  the  workmg  force  was  unera- 
ployed. 

In  1940.  when  the  commercial  paper 
rate  was  less — 0.56  percent — 14.6  percent 
of  the  working  force  was  unemployed. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  as  business  in- 
creases and  the  demand  for  money  in- 
creases, the  price  of  money,  like  the  price 
of  any  other  commodity,  increases. 
When  we  have  good  times  and  good  eco- 
nomic periods,  the  cost  of  money  is 
higher.  When  we  enter  a  deprc-^sidn, 
money  becomes  easy — in  surplus,  so  to 
.speak.  The  lending  institutions  have 
more  of  it  than  the  public  or  the  busi- 
ness fraternity  wants.  Then  the  cost  of 
money  decreases,  just  as  the  cost  of 
automobiles  or  the  cost  of  clothing 
decreases. 

The  factors  of  supply  and  demand  have 
a  distinct  relation  to  the  money  market. 
The  money  market  is  no  different  from 
any  other  market.  When  money  is  in 
great  demand,  it  becomes  expensive,  just 
as  automobiles,  tires,  or  anything  else, 
become  expensive.  As  money  becomes 
more  and  more  available,  it  means  that 
I>eople  do  not  want  so  much  of  it,  so  the 
price  of  money  drops. 

In  my  business  days,  I  always  con- 
tended that  a  businessman  was  not  con- 
cerned with  what  he  paid  as  interest, 
even  if  he  had  to  pay  as  hieh  as  12  per- 
cent, or  on  some  days  20  percent.  What 
he  paid  depended  upon  his  judgment. 
He  must  have  felt  he  could  make  a  profit 
on  the  money  he  was  buying:  otherwise 
he  would  not  be  paying  the  price  for  it. 
Likewise,  when  he  felt  he  could  not  make 
a  profit  on  it,  if  enough  business  people 
got  the  same  feeling,  the  price  of  com- 
mercial paper  and  the  price  of  any  paper, 
be  it  in  the  form  of  bonds  or  any  other 
form,  declined. 

We  cannot  help  the  unemployed  by 
spending  money  we  do  not  have.  We 
cannot  help  the  unemployed  by  keeping 
the  interest  rates  low,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  done  by  Government  fiat  or  by  the 
Attorney  General's  operations. 

We  .shall  continue  to  see  economic  un- 
rest in  this  country.  The  economic 
sy.stcm  of  the  countr^'  today  is  not  oper- 
ating the  way  it  should,  or  could  be 
operating.  We  shall  continue  to  see  this 
situation  exist,  and  the  problem  of  un- 
employment will  continue  to  mount  if 
Congress  does  not  face  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar. 

I  have  spoken  at  this  length  because  I 
wished  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  why 
I  shall  vote  "nay"  on  the  bill,  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  decision  were  left  to  the 
vote  of  the  American  people,  there  would 
be  a  resounding  vote  of  "No"  clear  across 
the  country.  I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
American  people  to  take  a  look  at  us  in 
this  body  and  at  those  in  the  other  House 
who  are  irresponsible  with  their  money. 
I  think  the  point  hajs  been  reached  in 
om*  history  where  we  can  no  longer  be 
lenient  with  respect  to  money  we  do  not 
have. 

If  we  continue  in  this  way,  we  shall  be 
faced  with  economic  bankruptcy  just  as 
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certainly  as  we  are  meeting  tonight.  We 
are  no  different  from  any  other  people 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Others  have 
encountered  the  same  problem  and  have 
never  recovered  from  it. 

If  a  yea-and-nay  vote  were  to  be  taken 
on  the  bill  this  evening,  I  would  cer- 
tainly, as  I  have  done  in  the  past,  cast 
my  resounding  "nay  "  against  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
probably  more  misunderstanding  loose 
in  this  country  about  the  financial  con- 
dition of  Uncle  Sam  than  about  any 
other  subject.  Many  other  Members  of 
Congress  h.ave  undoubtedly  received 
large  quantities  of  mail  similar  to  what 
I  have  received,  correspondC'i":ce  deplor- 
ing the  size  of  the  national  debt,  deplor- 
ing spending  in  general,  and  deploring 
further  debt  incurment  even  more. 

This  campaign  has  been  so  sustained 
and  has  so  ignored  the  many  ether 
aspects  of  the  national  financial  con- 
dition that  i-  has  become  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  through  to  the  American 
F>eople  the  plain  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
really  in  pretty  good  financial  shape. 

The  usual  outcry  raised  against  Fed- 
eral expenditures  follows  the  argument 
that  no  individual  or  corporation  could 
sustain  a  debt  of  $286  billion,  and  there- 
fore the  U.S.  Government  cannot  sus- 
tain It,  either.  What  this  argument 
ignores  is  the  rest  of  the  financial  pic- 
ture which  any  individual  or  corpora- 
tion considers  when  deciding  how  much 
debt  it  can  carry. 

First  of  all,  in  considering  how  much 
debt  it  can  safely  incur,  any  individual 
or  corr>oration  looks  at  its  assets.  We 
almost  never  do  that  with  the  Federal 
Government.  But  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  does.  I 
wish  every  American  would  take  a  look 
at  the  committee  print  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  en- 
titled: "Federal  Real  and  Personal  Prop- 
erty— Civilian  and  Military — of  the 
U.S.  Government  Covering  Its  Proper- 
ties Located  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
Territories,  and  Overseas."  The  latest 
edition  of  this  report  is  June  30,  1960. 

In  its  conclusion,  the  House  commit- 
tee states: 

This  Federal  property  Inventory  records 
Federal  real  and  personal  assets  located 
throughout  the  world  as  being  |276  billion. 
a.s  of  June  30.  1960. 

In  its  breakdown  of  these  assets,  the 
committee  points  out  that  the  personal 
property  assets  of  the  U.S.  Govenmient 
include  $5,381  million  in  investments; 
55,064  million  in  accounts  and  not€s  re- 
ceivable; over  $7  bilhon  worth  of  com- 
modities for  sale;  and  over  $22  billion  in 
loans  receivable.  Of  its  real  property, 
the  Federal  Government  has  assets  of 
neprly  $37  billion  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  nearly  $16  billion  in  other  Fed- 
eral departments,  and  over  $15  billion  in 
public-domain  acreage. 

This  total,  as  of  June  30,  1960,  was 
$275,962  million.  For  June  30,  1959,  the 
amount  was  $264,564  million.  For  June 
30,  1958,  it  v.as  $262,056  million. 

So  when  we  talk  about  a  debt  of  $286 
billion,  we  must  keep  in  mind  our  assets 
of  $276  billion.  Most  Americans  would 
say  that  Uncle  Sam  is  broke;  that  he 
owns  nothing  and  owes  $286  billion.    The 
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fact  is  that  our  financial  assets  are  fairly 
close  to  our  national  debt. 

The  second  major  consideration  of  any 
individual  or  corporation  in  determining 
the  debt  it  can  carry  is  its  earning  capac- 
ity. A  manageable  debt  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  ability  to  pay  behind  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Government. 
the  American  people  had  a  gross  national 
product  of  $503  billion  in  1960. 

1  hat  means  that  the  Federal  debt  last 
year  was  about  57  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  In  1956.  our  debt  of 
$273  billion  was  65  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  In  1951,  when  our 
debt  was  just  about  $260  billion,  it  was 
79  percent  of  the  gross  national  product ; 
and  in  1946,  when  the  debt  was  also 
about  $260  billion,  it  was  123  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product. 

So  if  we  want  to  talk  about  how  much 
debt  we  can  bear  in  terms  of  our  national 
wealth,  we  could  have  twice  as  much 
debt  as  we  now  have,  and  still  be  no 
worse  off  than  we  were  in  1946. 

I  am  not  advocating  such  a  policy,  let 
me  make  clear;  but  I  think  these  rela- 
tionships must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
we  talk  about  spending  and  the  burden 
of  the  debt. 

The  fact  is  that  the  burden  of  the 
debt  is  considerably  less  each  year;  it  is 
now  only  half  as  heavy  as  it  was  at  the 
close  of  World  War  11. 

NEW     DiaT     CONCEPT     NEEDED 

The  really  sad  fact  is  that  we  still 
lump  every  Federal  expenditure  in  the 
budget  and  in  the  national  debt  as  a 
total  loss.  Yet  the  report  on  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  United 
States  makes  clear  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  $286  billion  debt  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  really  debt  at  all.  Much  of 
it  is  an  asset;  and  it  is  inexcusable  that 
the  American  people  are  constantly  be- 
ing duped  with  the  notion  that  they  owe 
a  total  of  $286  billion,  and  that  every 
item  in  our  national  budget  is  a  loss. 

When  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  puts  together  its  report,  it  in- 
cludes as  assets  $22  billion  in  loans  pay- 
able: $5,381  million  more  in  investments; 
and  over  S5  billion  in  accounts  and  notes 
receivable. 

So  when  we  talk  about  a  net  national 
debt,  the  figure  is  about  $241  billion,  not 
$286  billion. 

These  were  the  figures  used  in  the 
other  body  Monday  by  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  when  he 
talked  about  the  net  debt.  As  the  Con- 
gressman from  Texas  said,  the  net  debt 
is  only  47.9  percent  of  our  national  prod- 
uct. Fifteen  years  ago.  the  net  debt  was 
109  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

I  may  say  that  in  light  of  the  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  Democratic  Party 
nearly  a  year  ago,  which  included  a 
capital  budget,  but  which,  I  am  sad  to 
.say,  apparently  most  Democrats  who 
hold  office  in  the  Congress  have  forgot- 
ten, if  they  ever  knew  it;  and  in  light  of 
ihe  campaign  promises  by  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  in  support  of  a  capital 
budget;  and  in  light  of  the  emphasis  he 
put,  last  fall,  upon  the  failure  of  the  pre- 
vious administration  to  face  up  to  the 
domestic  investment  needs  of  the  Ameri- 


c.  u  Nuiion,  I  am  very  much  disappoint- 
ed thac  tliis  administration,  too,  has 
i\  .  cd  to  face  up  to  the  problem. 

A  capital  budget  would  clarify  for  the 
Amciican  people  just  what  is  really  in- 
volved m  the  national  debt,  and  in  tiie 
r.nnual  budget  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  would  distinguish  between  operat- 
itig  expenses,  which  are  nonproductive 
and  unrepayable,  and  the  capital  invest- 
ments, wiiich  arc  wealth-producing,  and 
many  of  which  arc  reimbursable. 

Oi  course,  I  have  been  singing  this 
song  hero  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  since 
1947;  and  probably  the  only  progress 
since  ihon  has  been  the  inclusion  of 
the  ihome  of  my  Iheme  sent; —its  basic 
principle— in  the  platform  of  my  party. 

But  the  song  that  any  more  debt  will 
break  the  United  States  and  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  invest  in  the  future  of 
America  has  been  sung  a  great  deal 
longer  and  much,  much  louder. 

It  is  time  for  .some  commonsense  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  in  favor 
Oi  the  proposal  now  before  the  Senate — 
but  not  because  I  wish  to  see  my  country 
increase  its  debt.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  if  wc  had  brouglu  about  some  sav- 
ings in  connection  with  the  foreir,n-aid 
bill— about  which  I  shall  speak  a  little 
later  tonight — we  would  not  have  to  be 
raising  the  debt  ceiling  riow.  But  I  also 
recognize  that  that  is  not  going  to  be 
done  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  Democrats 
ougiit  to  start  keeping  faith  with  our 
Democratic  platform;  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  passage  of  a  capital- 
budget  bill.  I  have  introduced  such  a 
capital-budget  bill  for  years  in  tlie 
Senate.  I  first  offered  it  in  1947.  In 
1949,  it  wac  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
Commission,  a  bipartisan  study  group 
which  included  many  distinguished  busi- 
nessmen and  industrialists.  Corpora- 
tions use  a  capital  budget;  so  do  many 
of  our  cities  and  States. 

If  we  would  adopt  a  Federal  capital 
budget  in  legislative  form,  rather  than 
just  adopt  in  a  political  platform  and 
then  proceed  to  forget  all  about  it,  we 
wotild  make  some  progress  in  returning 
om*  counti-y  to  a  sane  fi.scal  policy. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
results  of  a  capital  btidget  would  be  to 
show  the  American  people  what  their 
fiscal  situation  really  is.  but  I  also  be- 
lieve that  putting  into  operation  a  capi- 
tal budget  would,  in  and  of  itself,  lead 
to  many  economies  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Government.  A  capital 
budget  which  would  show  the  differ- 
ences between  the  investments  of  the 
American  people,  and  unrepayable  ad- 
ministrative costs.  It  would  be  very 
productive  in  persuading  the  politicians 
to  bring  about  some  of  the  economies 
which  some  of  us  think  can  very  well 
be  brought  about,  and  thus  avoid  in- 
creasing the  country's  national  debt. 

I  hope  that  before  this  session  of  the 
Congress  ends,  the  leaders  of  my  party 
in  the  White  House  and  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
recognize  that  they  have  no  answer  to 
the  arguments  advanced  by  those  lead- 
ing industrialists  and  businessmen  when 


they    made    their    plea    for    a    capital 
budget. 

So  long  as  the  White  House  and  the 
leaders  of  my  party  in  the  Congress  can- 
not rebut  tlie  arguments  of  these  pio- 
ponents  of  a  capital  budget — for  whom  I 
am  very  happy  to  be  one  of  the  s{K'kes- 
men  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — our  party  should  get  busy  and 
should  pass  a  capital-buduet  bill. 

If  we  d:d  that,  we  would  not  again  find 
ourselves — as  we  do  here,  tonight — de;'l- 
ing  with  the  problem  of  raising  the  debt 
ceiling.  But  until  we  do  adopt  a  capi- 
tal budget,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  adopt  the  proposal, 
now  before  us.  to  increase  the  ceiling  on 
the  national  debt;  and  I  shall  vote  for 
that  measure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  pointing  out 
the  deficiencies  of  our  present  budget 
.>y.stem.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  Senators  pro- 
posal to  be  able  to  know  whether  I 
would  support  it,  but  I  certainly  think 
it  is  time  to  change  the  way  we  handle 
the  budgetary  affairs  of  our  Government 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  uses  what 
T  consider  the  fallacious  argument 
wrapped  around  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. The  siro.ss  national  product,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  is  not  an  accurate 
barometer  or  an  accurate  indicator,  be- 
cause one  i*em  can  be  registered  in  it  as 
many  as  five  or  six  times. 

We  can  say,  for  example,  tiiat  the 
gro.ss  national  product  has  increased 
.some  18  times  since  1937  or  1938.  If 
we  put  it  on  a  real  dollar  basis,  it  has 
increased  only  about  four  times,  and  the 
argument  made  by  the  proponents  of  re- 
lating it  to  the  debt  does  not  hold  water, 
becau.se  the  Senator  attempted  first  to 
argue  that  a  business  would  approach 
its  borrowing  efforts  on  the  basis  of  the 
worth  of  its  assets.  I  think,  by  his  rea- 
soning, a  prudent  business  would  not 
borrow  $293  billion  on  $273  billion  worth 
of  a.s.sets. 

When  the  Senator  jumps  into  the  gross 
national  product,  he  is  getting  into  some- 
thing that  has  no  relationship  to  assets 
or  no  relation.ship  to  the  national  debt. 
In  fact,  many  items  in  the  national  debt 
appear  in  the  gross  national  product. 
The  debt  affects  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct faster  than  any  other  factor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
observations  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. I  much  prefer  to  base  my  judg- 
ment and  proposals  upon  the  advice, 
writings,  and  recommendations  of  the 
distinguished  economists  and  business- 
men of  the  country  who  have  so  ably  ad- 
vi.sed  the  country,  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion, than  to  rely  upon  the  political 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
becau.se  I  recognize  him  not  as  an  econo- 
mist, but  as  a  veiT  able  and  astute  politi- 
cal leader, 

I  do  not  think  the  argvmient  he  has 
just  made  should  be  given  very  much 
weight,  because  we  cannot  judge  our 
wealth  or  income  unless  we  take  a  look 
at  the  gross  national  product.  Out  of 
the  gross  national  product  comes  a  de- 
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termination  of  what  the  income  of  the 
country  is  going  to  be.  We  mu.st  ascer- 
tain what  it  is  we  are  producing,  because 
it  is  out  of  what  we  are  pi'oducing  that 
\se  get  our  wealth,  on  the  basis  of  which 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  finance  debt 
(.r  not  finance  it. 

I  respectfully  say  these  economists  are 
quite  right  when  they  say  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  what  our  gross  national 
product  is  in  order  to  determine  what 
the  real  income  of  the  country  is,  once 
we  take  care  of  all  the  expenses  and 
costs  of  producing  the  gross  national 
product. 

Regardless  of  how  the  gross  national 
product  is  computed,  its  relationship  to 
the  debt  is  what  counts,  and  I  merely 
point  out  that  our  debt  is  a  declining 
percentage,  not  an  increasing  percent- 
age, of  our  gross  national  product. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  gro.ss  na- 
tional product  is  not  an  indicator  of  what 
the  income  of  the  country  is  going  to  be. 
It  is  merely  a  compilation  of  all  the 
figures  of  business,  its  production,  its 
sales,  its  purchases.  The  sale  of  a  house 
has  a  possibility  of  being  report-ed  four 
or  five  times  in  th.e  total  gross  national 
product  figures.  I  know  of  no  economist 
who  is  working  in  bu.siness  who  puts 
great  faith  in  the  figures  for  gross  na- 
tional product.  Faith  is  based  upon  the 
total  available  money  for  spending, 
which  is  the  net  income  of  the  people. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  says  I  am 
using  an  argument  which  will  not  change 
his  mind.  I  was  not  ignorant  enough  to 
think  I  could  change  the  Senator's  mind. 
I  knew  people  were  going  to  read  the 
colloquy,  and  I  merely  wanted  to  try  to 
set  the  record  straight  as  the  argument 
related  to  gross  national  product,  be- 
cause this  is  one  of  the  points  of  conten- 
tion between  economists  who  advise  defi- 
cit spending  and  those  who  do  not  advise 
deficit  spending.  It  was  one  of  the  bases 
of  the  Keynes  theory,  which  has  had  a 
chance  to  be  disproved  only  since  1954 
or  1955,  when  we  got  out  of  a  war 
economy. 

The  Senator  is  perfectly  correct  if  he 
wants  to  use  the  gross  national  product 
as  a  basis  for  his  economic  reasoning.  I 
a.ssure  him  he  will  find  no  practicing 
businessman  who  will  refer  to  it.  In  fact. 
people  whom  I  consider  to  be  sound  econ- 
omists will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  does  him- 
self a  great  Injustice  when  he  says  he 
has  no  hope  of  changing  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  frequently 
change  my  mind.  I  change  it  whenever 
I  find  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  right. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  on  the  committee 
on  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing together,  vei"y  frequently  I  find  my- 
self coming  to  agreement  with  him. 

On  this  issue,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  dead  wrong.  He  will  not 
change  my  mind  on  this  issue  with  any 
argument  he  has  made  yet. 

I  would  much  rather  live  in  an 
America  in  which  the  gross  national 
product  is  very  large  than  live  in  an 
America  in  which  the  gross  national 
product  is  very  small,  because  we  must 


take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  when 
we  are  living  in  an  America  with  a  large 
national  gross  product,  we  are  also  living 
in  an  America  in  which  the  net  value  of 
the  country  is  much  greater.  That  is  all 
I  seek  to  point  out  in  that  part  of  the 
analysis  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senators 
contention  is  correct,  there  should  be  no 
limn  to  what  we  can  boost  the  gross  na- 
tional debt  to,  by  inflation  or  any  other 
means.  What  we  have  not  talked  about 
is.  What  is  the  per  capita  portion  of  the 
total  national  debt?  It  has  continued  to 
rise.  Ic  is  an  important  factor  to  keep 
in  mind.  I  think  today  we  owe  more  per 
capita  than  the  rest  of  the  world  owes 
per  capita  on  its  national  debt. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  I  am  talking  about  the  gross  na- 
tions l  debt  on  the  basis  of  retaining 
money  controls.  I  am  not  talking  about 
^;ross  national  debt  on  the  basis  of  what 
may  happen  sometime  in  the  future,  if 
we  should  let  infiation  run  away  with  us. 
But  the  question  of  imposing  inflationary 
controls  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent issue  before  the  Senate,  as  to  whether 
we  are  as  poor  as  those  who  deplore 
spending  for  the  general  welfare  of  our 
people  would  frighten  the  American 
people  into  believine. 

All  I  am  saying  tonight  is,  take  a  look 
at  the  productive  wealth  of  this  country, 
and  it  wiU  be  found  we  are  not  ready  for 
the  p'borhouse.  Whether  we  approach 
Uie  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
gross  national  product  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  net  value  of  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  we  are 
not  broke,  and  in  terms  of  our  produc- 
tive capacity,  we  are  in  a  much  better 
position  today  than  we  were  in  1946. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  to  the 
Senate  a  paragraph  or  two  taken  from 
the  June  26,  1961.  Congrkssional  Rec- 
ord, from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Patman  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he 
said: 

Now  let  ns  keep  the  Federal  debt  In 
proper  prospective.  True,  this  debt  Is  vast, 
creates  a  tremendous  biirden  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  should  be  reduced.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  allow  our- 
selves to  imagine  that  the  debt  has  been 
increasing  relative  to  our  ability  to  pay,  or 
that  It  Is  leading  to  insolvency. 

In  the  first  place,  we  might  note  that 
while  the  c.pital  debt  Is  high,  it  is  not 
nearly  as  hleh  today  as  at  the  end  of  World 
War  11.  At  the  end  of  1946.  the  Federal 
debt  was  equal  to  $1,911  for  each  American. 
At  the  end  of  1960.  it  had  been  reduced, 
relatively  speaking,  to  $1,592  for  each  Amer- 
ican. 

In  the  same  years,  furthermore,  the  aver- 
a.ge  wealth  has  increased  enormously  and 
so,  too,  has  our  average  Income. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  facts  about  the  national 
debt  and  the  facts  about  their  national 
wealth.  When  we  do  that  we  shall  have 
an  answer  to  a  good  many  of  the  "fear" 
arguments  being  made  by  those  who  are 
trying  to  frighten  the  American  people 
into  believing  that  we  should  not  pass 
legislation  necessary  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

That  is  an  old,  reactionary,  conserva- 
tive technique,  Mr.  President  It  is 
unsound  econ<xnicaJly.     It  is  unsound 


from  the  standpoint  of  social  welfare  of 
our  country.  It  is  unsound  from  the 
standpoint  of  preserving  the  strength 
of  this  Republic 

What  we  ought  to  be  talking  about  in 
the  Senate  these  days  is  the  need  for 
spending  more  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
because  by  so  doing  we  shall  be  able  to 
produce  greater  wealth  in  the  country, 
from  which  a  greater  supply  of  tax  dol- 
lars will  come. 

Mr.  President,  tliat  is  true  whether  one 
is  dealing  m  the  field  of  public  works. 
in  the  field  of  education,  in  the  field  of 
health  protection  for  the  elderly,  or  with 
respect  to  any  one  of  the  very  sound 
planks  in  the  program  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  President 
pledged,  and  he  recognizes,  that,  after 
all,  wc  have  an  obligation  to  pass  those 
legislative  reforms  necessary  to  protect 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  care  to  make  his  argu- 
ment to  the  American  wage  earner,  who 
now  has  to  earn  twice  as  much  as  he 
did  in  1945  or  1946  in  order  to  be  as 
well  off  as  he  was  in  1945  or  1946.  These 
are  matters  we  overlook.  The  Senator 
says  we  are  not  talking  about  inflation- 
ary waste  tonight.  We  certainly  are. 
Deficit  spending  has  been  a  way  of  In- 
flationary waste  in  this  country.  The 
national  debt  increase  is  certainly  not 
conducive  to  a  sound  dollar.  That  is 
inflationary. 

Mr  MORSE.  My  reply  is  that  the 
per  capita  debt  in  the  United  States 
tonight  is  less  than  it  was  in  1946,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  a  complete  rebuttal 
to  the  thesis  the  Senator  is  defending. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  available  now.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  Senator's  word,  but  it  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  the  debt  is  running  $1,800  per 
person,  which  is  higher  than  it  has  ever 
been.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  will  certainly 
admit  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  debate 
the  subject  further,  as  we  undoubtedly 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  presses  for  a  capital  budget, 
which  I  think  is  a  basic  necessity. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  may  find  my- 
self joining  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
because  I  think  the  budgetary  practices 
of  this  Government  are  bad  and  should 
be  changed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  share  the  regret  and 
sorrow  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  necessity  of  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  a  spending  bill.  It  does  not 
create  debts.  Debts  are  created  when 
the  Congress  appropriates  money  and  the 
executive  spends  money  in  excess  of  our 
revenue  receipts. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  measure  to  deal 
with  debts  already  created  and  to  deal 
with  spending  already  voted. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  my  chair- 
man, and  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  example  they  have  set 
on  this  floor  not  today  alone  but  also 
throughout  the  months  before,  in  op- 
position to  spending. 

It  is  spending  which  creates  debt.  We 
could  fill  the  Record  with  ample  argu- 
ments and  definitions,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  when  we  add  to  the  national 
debt  we  are  refusing  to  pay  the  current 
costs  of  Government  and  are  charging 
them  to  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  trend  of 
Government  is  totalitarian.  It  is  ad- 
vocated by  those  high  in  the  administra- 
tion that  deficits  are  good.  Government 
ownership  is  advocated.  A  larger  cen- 
tralized Government  with  less  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  States  is  an 
official  policy  of  this  Government.  It  is 
totalitarian.  It  can  lead  only  to  destruc- 
tion and  to  more  debt. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ap- 
peared before  our  committee.  One  of  the 
interesting  things  he  pointed  out  was 
that  in  the  Republic  of  West  Germany 
there  was  a  balanced  budget  and  the 
value  of  the  mark  was  maintained,  and 
there  is  no  unemployment.  In  fact, 
workers  are  in  demand  in  West  Germany. 

The  totalitarian  philosophy  of  big 
government,  that  by  deficit  financing 
a|id  spending  we  can  create  prosperity 
and  can  create  jobs,  is  wrong.  There 
w'^re  more  unemployed  people  when 
World  War  II  started,  after  such  a  pro- 
gram had  been  followed  since  1933.  than 
there  were  in  1933. 

We  arc  following  a  policy  which  is  de- 
cidedly not  liberal. 

It  is  totalitarian,  and  it  has  failed. 
The  idea  that  Government  spending 
can  create  genuine  prosperity  cannot  be 
supported  by  any  example  in  history. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  an  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney  General  to  the  effect 
that  bonds  may  be  sold  at  a  discount, 
thereby  circumventing  the  statutory 
ceiling  of  4'4  percent  interest  on  long- 
term  coupon  bonds. 

I  commend  the  Attorney  General,  Hon. 
Robert  Kennedy,  for  his  candor  in  what 
he  said  about  the  distinguished  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Robert  An- 
derson. The  opinion  is  dated  April  25, 
1961.  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
replied  to  the  present  Secretary,  stating 
that  he  has  authority  to  sell  bonds  at  a 
discount  and  thus  have  them  yield  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  limit  set 
in  section  1  of  the  Liberty  Bond  Act.  He 
cites  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  contending 
that  such  is  the  law  that  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Anderson  so  con- 
tended in  his  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

I  commend  the  Attorney  General  for 
his  comment  concerning  former  Secre- 
tary Anderson: 

Secretary  Anderson,  however,  did  not  wish 
in  exercise  that  authority  without  specific 
C;ingressional  leave  because  he  did  not  con- 
'■i({?r  it  npprojSrlate  to  circumvent  the  4'4 
pTccnt  ceiling  In  this  way. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  will  follow  the 
example  of  former  Secretary  Anderson, 


and  that  this  issue  can  be  determined  by 
the  Congress. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  shocked  when  I  learned  that  there 
would  be  no  yea  and  nay  vote  on  this 
proposal. 

In  this  tragic  hour  of  the  history  of 
our  Republic,  a  half  dozen  Senators  are 
present  debating  with  .sophustnes  and 
alibis  as  to  why  we  should  spend  more 
money  and  bankrupt  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  share  tiie 
sentiment  of  my  colleagues  who  clami 
that  the  New  Frontier,  with  Us  expanded 
Federal  spending;  and  us  deficit  of  $3 '2 
billion  tlus  year  and  $5  billion  or  SC  bil- 
lion r.pxl  year,  m  any  way  reflects  fi.scal 
irrespon.nbillty.  No,  Mr  President;  it 
far  transcends  irresponsibihty.  The  ac- 
tion, in  iacl.  is  fiscal  insanity. 

We  ta'.k  about  conveiting  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  support  some  of  the  pro- 
posed programs  on  the  fallacious  basis 
that  the  more  we  spend,  the  more  pros- 
perous we  become,  and  the  more  influ- 
ential we  become  a.'^  a  U-ader  of  the  free 
nations  cf  the  world.  Wny  do  we  insult 
the  inteLigence  of  the  American  people 
today  by  asserting  such  a  position? 

If  the  executive  department  of  the 
present  administration  lacks  the  courage 
and  forthright  determination  to  deal 
candidly  and  fairly  with  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country,  and  if  the  legislative 
branch  lacks  tiie  intestinal  fortitude  to 
stand  up  and  reduce  Federal  spending, 
then,  ot  coui'se,  there  is  only  one  alterna- 
tive and  that  i.s  for  the  American  people 
iheuisclves  to  ri.'ie  up  in  justifiable  fear, 
resentment,  and  contempt  at  the  failure 
of  tlie  GoveinniLrit.  in  its  two  branciies, 
tie  executive  and  legislative,  to  meet  the 
problems  of  thi.s  crucial  era. 

I  have  a  high  :  egard  foi-  our  fine  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  the  Senator  from 
Vireinia  LMr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerh].  and  other  Sena- 
tors from  the  Democratic  membership 
and  Republican  Senators  such  as  the 
Senator  I'rom  Delaware  IMr.  Williams], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  1  Mr.  Carl- 
son]. Perhaps  we  are  facinc  the  in- 
evitability of  providing  funds  after  we 
have  very  blindly  gone  along  and  ap- 
proved more  spenriinc;  and  biuger  deficits. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  far 
ahead  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  administration  today,  be- 
cause the  American  people  must  furnish 
the  dollars  and  the  sons  to  fight  in  every 
section  of  the  globe,  if  we  become  em- 
broiled ir,  a  hot  world  war.  I  wish  the 
Re-  ORD  to  show  that  I  am  not  going  along 
blindly  in  approving  a  resolution  to  raise 
the  debt  ceilin';  because  we  have  no  other 
course  to  pursue.  I  contend  that  we 
have.  I  do  not  propose  to  violate  the 
oath  of  office  which  I  took  when  I  be- 
came a  Senator.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  admit  that  I  am  a  Me.mber  of  a  body 
which  refuses  to  stand  up  and  face  the 
challenges  of  this  crucial  era  when  the 
survival  of  our  Nation  is  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  increasing  the  national 
debt  limitation  even  though  it  is  a  tem- 
poraiT  increases,  and  desire  that  the 
Record  indicate  my  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 


posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <H.R.  7677)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pas.sed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  m'lnon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  tho 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  445,  H  R. 
6874. 

The  PREriDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
<H.R.  6874 1  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautic";  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  ex- 
pen.ses.  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

'i  he  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  6874'  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Administration,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enactin.g  clause  and  insert: 

Tliat  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  tiie  Natii.nal  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdministiaMon  fur  the  fiscal  year 
1962    tlie    sum   of   *.l, 784,300, 000,    as    follows 

(a)  For  '■'^rilarios  and  expenses".  $226  - 
686.000. 

(b)  For  "Re.search  and  de\eUipni-:'tit". 
$1  295.539.000. 

(c)  For  "Construction  of  faciiities ". 
$2*)2,07.'i.000,    as   follows: 

(1)  Langley  Researcli  Center.  Hanipijii, 
Virginia,  $3,980,000. 

(2)  Ames  Re=cnr-:h  Center,  Moffett  FieM, 
California,   .$5,680,000. 

(3)  liewis  Researcli  Center,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  $3,590,000 

(4)  Cioddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Cireen- 
belt,  Mar>land.  $9,212,000. 

(5)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia,  56,313,000 

(6)  Jet  Propulsion  L.Aboratory.  Pa.=adena, 
California,    $3,642,000. 

(7)  MiushaH  Space  Flight  Center,  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama,  $12,891,000. 

(8)  Atlantic  Missile  Range,  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Florida,  $49,583,000. 

(9)  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  ArgtuUo. 
Calilornia,  $098,000. 

(10)  At  various  locatiorus,  including  those 
specified  in  subjection  1  (c)  (1)-1  (c  )  (9) , 
and  including  l.md  acquisitl'^ns  therefor, 
$156,186,000. 

(11)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $10,000,000, 

(dl  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land  I  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  re.search  and  development  con- 
tracts, and  (ii)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  Is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  additional  research  facili- 


ties, and  title  to  such  f  icnitie,-  may  be  vested 
in  any  such  grantee  ii  stitutK'ii  or  organiza- 
tion. Each  such  gmr.'  shall  be  made  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Adnnni.-trator  shall 
determine  to  be  required  t-o  insure  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  therefrom  bene- 
fit adequate  to  Justify  the  malting  of  that 
grant  None  of  the  funds  ajiproprlated  for 
•Research  and  development"  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  fir  construrtlon  of  any 
major  facility,  the  est  inat^d  cost  of  which, 
including  collateral  equipmon*  exceeds 
$250,000.  unless  the  .Administrator  or  Ills 
designee  notifies  the-  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  t!ic  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Oimmiltee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the 
nature,  location,  and  estlmi-ted  cost  of  such 
facility. 

(6)  When  so  specified  in  ai;  appropru.tlon 
Act  aiiy  amount  appropriated  for  "Research 
and  de\elniimpnt"  and  for  "Construction  of 
faciiltics"  may  remain  available  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation 

(f)  Appropriations  other  than  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  be  u.sed,  but  not  to 
exceed  $20,000.  for  sc-.entiflc  consultations 
vr  extraordinary  expenses  upon  the  approval 
(ir  authority  of  the  Aimlnistrator  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  2  Authorisation  U  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
siibparagrapha  (1),  (2).  (3).  (4).  (5).  (61. 
(7),  (81,  (9).  (10).  or  (11)  of  subsection 
1(C)  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  .Space 
Administration,  be  varied  upward  5  per 
ceiltum  to  meet  unu=ual  cost  \ariations,  iiut 
the  totiil  cost  of  all  w  >rk  authoiized  under 
such  subparafrraphs  shall  not  exceed  a  total 
u;  $262,075,000. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pu-suant  to  subsections 
l(ai  and  lib!  hereof  may  be  transferred  to 
the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  so  transferred  toeether  with 
$50,000,000  of  the  funis  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(c)  ticreof,  shall  be 
available  for  expendlt  .ire  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  labor  itories  and  other  In- 
stallations at  any  location  (including  loca- 
tions specified  In  subjection  1(c)  1.  if  (1) 
the  Administrator  determines  such  action  to 
be  neces.'^ary  because  cf  chanees  in  the  na- 
tional program  of  ae-onautical  and  space 
activities  or  new  sclentltic  or  engineering 
developments,  and  i2i  he  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  actlor  until  the  enactment 
of  the  next  authorization  Act  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  interest  of  the  Nation  in 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  The 
funds  so  made  available  may  bo  expended  to 
acquire,  construct,  convert  rehabilitate,  or 
Install  permanent  o'  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances  titilities.  and  equip- 
ment. No  {xjrtlon  of  such  sums  may  be 
obligated  for  expenditue  or  ex}>ended  to  con- 
struct, expand,  or  mo'lifv  laboratories  and 
other  installations  nnul  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee  has  transniitt*d  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  .Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning (1)  the  nature  of  suc'i  construction. 
expansion,  or  modification.  (2)  the  cost 
thereof.  Including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason 
why  such  coiistruclion  expansion,  or  modi- 
fication Is  necessary  In  the  national  Interest. 
No  such  funds  may  be  i;sed  for  any  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modfication  if  atithorlza- 
tlon  for  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification  previotish  has  been  denied  by 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  The    Admlnis-rator    is    hereby    au- 
thorized   to   tran,sfer.    v  Ith    the    approval    of 


the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  funds  appro- 
(>rlatcd  pursuant  to  this  Act.  to  any  ether 
acency  ol  the  Government  whenever  the 
Administrator  determines  such  transfer 
neccj.sary  for  the  efficient  accomplishraent 
of  the  objectives  for  which  the  funds ^.lave 
been       a  impropriated  Not       more       ".han 

$20,000,000  may  be  transferred  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section  to  any  ether 
agency  of  the  Government  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Rej're'^entatives  a  written  statement  ?on- 
cerning  the  amount  and  purpose  of.  and 
tlie  reason  for.  such  transfer  or  transfers, 
and  ( 1 )  each  such  committee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  written  ncitice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no 
objection  to  that  transfer  or  transfers,  or 
(2  I  thirty  days  have  ])asscd  after  the  trans- 
mittal by  the  Admini'^t.rator  of  such  state- 
ment to  tho.'-e  C(.mmittees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.stion  is  on  aurecinu  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amc  ndment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  rist>  to 
support  an  excellent  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  to  allow  Mr.  Ralph  Ulmer. 
assistant  director  of  the  facilities  in  the 
Office  of  Programs  of  NASA,  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  a,',sist 
during  the  floor  debate  on  H.R.  6874. 
the  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceedins^  to  explain  the  bill,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee wlio.  throuf-'h  long  hours,  days, 
week.s.  and  niv^nths  have  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  committee,  studying  the 
operatioiis  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  deliberations  out  of  which 
has  come  the  bill.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  headed  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  RussEiLi.  next  to  the  chairman, 
and  on  the  Republican  side,  the  di.s- 
tinguishcd  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
■shii-e  ;Mr.  Bridges  1.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Wiley  1.  and  others, 
worked  together  in  the  formulation  of 
the  bill,  bringing  it  to  the  Senate  by 
their  unanimous  action, 

Mr,  SYMINGTON,  Mr,  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  necessar- 
ily iiave  to  leave  the  floor.  The  hour 
is  late.  But  before  leaving.  I  present 
to  Senators  the  fact  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Com- 
mittee, the  distingULshed  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  has  been 
as  thorough  in  his  effort  to  explore  this 
new  field  as  any  chairman  of  any  com- 
mittee with  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  serve  in  the  Senate.  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  work  that  he  himself  and  the 
staff  of  the  committee  have  accom- 
plished, and  I  say  for  the  possible  benefit 
of  the  Senate  that  in  my  opinion  the 
results  are  proved  by  the  report  which 
the  committee  has  made.  I  have  read 
the  report,  and  I  am  confident  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  will  examine 


the  tremendous  detail  through  which 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  steered 
the  bill  before  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  will  agree  with  my  state- 
ment     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr,  KERR.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mis.souri,  He  wa.s  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
spent  the  greatest  number  of  hours  in 
the  endeavors  on  this  bill  and  he  came 
forward  in  our  deliberations  with  some 
of  the  most  intPlligent  and  informative 
suecestions.  I,  as  chairman,  am  indeed 
indebtpd  to  him  for  the  great  contribu- 
tion that  he  has  made  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRIDGFP.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES,  I  wi.sh  to  ,ioln  with 
the  distincuished  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri '  Mr  Symington!,  in  the  statement 
which  he  has  made  about  the  progress 
of  the  committee  and  the  outstanding 
and  faithful  work  of  its  chairman.  I 
want  to  say.  in  addition,  that  no  chair- 
man of  a  committee  could  have  proceed- 
ed more  dili";ently.  worked  harde^'.  or 
presided  in  a  more  nonpartisan  manner. 
There  were  absolutely  no  politics  in- 
volved in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
The  only  desire  of  the  chairman  was  for 
the  good  of  this  country. 

I  realize,  as  I  know  the  cha;mrn  re- 
alizes, that  we  are  pioneering  in  a  new 
field,  that  we  are  only  at  the  tlireshold 
of  the  space  age.  What  lies  beyond  this 
threshold  is  speculative.  What  ve  do 
know  is  that  Interwoven  in  this  new  di- 
mension of  space  is  the  security  and 
destiny  of  our  country  and  perhaps  all 
mankind. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as 
the  Senate  knows  and  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  knows,  is  in  favor  of 
economy.  He  has  cast  very  few  votes  in 
the  Senate  that  were  not  on  the  side  of 
economy.  He  believes  sincerely  that 
overspending  and  the  weakening  of  the 
dollar  is  one  of  the  great  threats  to  our 
country. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  huge  amount  of 
money,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  can  af- 
ford to  gamble  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is  the  only  thing  we  can 
do.  We  cannot  with  safety  chart  any 
other  cour.sc.  I  realize  that  the  day  may 
come  when  we  may  be  praised  for  our 
action,  or  that  we  may  be  criticized  bit- 
terly. In  the.se  unusual  times,  however, 
someone  must  take  a  stand,  someone 
must  make  recommendations,  someone 
must  act.  Therefore  I  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  whom  I  have 
worked  with  very  closely  and  hold  in 
hitih  esteem,  and  the  mem.bers  of  the 
committee,  who  were  faithful  in  their 
attendance  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion, 

Mr.  KERR,  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  what  he  has 
said.  I  advised  members  of  the  com- 
mittee when  we  started  our  hearings 
many  weeks  ago.  preparatory  to  the  spe- 
cific hearings  on  the  pending  bill,  and 
auain  when  the  bill  was  before  us  for  our 
consideration,  that  I  felt  this  is  a  pro- 
gram that  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
bipartisan  effort,  and  therefore  consid- 
ered with  a  bipartisan  approach,    I  told 
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my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  LMr.  Bridges],  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
that  I  would  not  bring  or  participate  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  an 
authorization  bill,  unless  it  had  his 
wholehearted  support  and  unless  he  and 
I,  working  together  with  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  table,  could  reach  a 
decision  with  which  the  committee  could 
unanimously  agree. 

It  is  a  bold  and  challenging  program. 
It  is  one  that  leads  into  a  future  whose 
dimensions  and  specifications  we  cannot 
foresee  or  foretell. 

I.  for  one,  have  great  confidence  in 
that  future.  Certainly  we  cannot  today 
describe  what  is  ahead  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  efforts  in  the  exploration  of 
space,  with  its  multitudinous  facets  and  ^ 
manifestations,  any  more  than  Christo- 
pher Coliimbus  could  have  told  in  1492 
upon  his  return  from  the  New  World 
what  Western  civilization  would  be  in  the 
closing  half  of  the  20th  century.  Had  he 
been  asked  to  portray  and  forecast  what 
was  ahead,  certainly  he  could  not  have 
described  with  any  degree  of  under- 
standing and  knowledge  what  has  grown 
and  developed. 

Today,  as  man  stands  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  era  of  space,  no  man  can 
tell  what  a  few  centuries  may  bring 
forth  or  even  what  a  single  decade,  or 
a  few  decades,  will  bring  forth.  But  the 
American  people,  above  all  others  on 
this  earth,  march  into  the  future  with 
confidence  and  with  faith ;  and  it  is  with 
that  understanding,  and  inspired  by  that 
knowledge,  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  worked  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bill  and  brought  it  to  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  mehibers  of  the 
committee,  spending  the  weeks  that  they 
have  spent  in  taking  the  testimony  and 
studying  the  data  there  were  presented 
to  the  committee,  could  reach  the  unani- 
mous opinion  which  they  reached.  The 
chairman  should  also  know  that  there 
are  many  of  us — and  so  far  as  I  know 
there  are  no  exceptions  among  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  with  whom  I  have 
talked — who  are  not  members  of  the 
committee  and  who  do  not  have  the  de- 
tailed information  and  the  enlightened 
understanding  of  all  the  complexities  of 
the  space  program  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  have,  but  who  neverthe- 
less feel  that  they  owe  the  chairman 
and  his  committee  a  very  sincere  debt 
of  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  leader- 
ship that  is  portrayed  by  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

We  know  something  about  the  prob- 
lem, although  we  are  not  members  of 
the  committee,  because  some  of  us  have 
gleaned  it  from  other  sources.  Those  of 
us  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  at  least  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
considered  by  the  committee.  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  will  be  pleased  to  know — 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  the  point  of  view 
of  most,  if  not  all,  the  Members  of  the 


S^iuite — that  there  is  general  recogni- 
tion in  this  body  that  we  must  raise  our 
sights,  that  there  are  new  horizons,  that 
there  are  frontiers,  the  likes  of  which  the 
imagination  of  man  has  yet  fully  to  con- 
template and  comprehend. 

Yet  we  know  that  the  new  frontiers 
will  have  to  be  traversed  by  our  descend- 
ants. We  know  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion in  our  time  to  make,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  so  eloquently  said  numerous 
times  now,  to  make  whatever  sacrifices 
are  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  tlic  way 
for  the  new  era  lo  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  ha.s  referred  and  in 
which  our  descendants  will  have  to  live. 
I  am  not  only  pleased  to  support  the 
authorization  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  a  id  his  committee  are  asking 
for,  but  I  wish  also  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  we  caii  fellow  any  other  cour.se,  if 
we  are  to  be  both  realistic  and  fulfill  our 
patriotic  obiigation.s  to  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

It  is  of  interest  that  we  should  di.'^cu.'^s 
tills  bill  immediately  following  consid- 
eration of  tlie  proposal  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling.  There  are  things  worse  than 
increasing  tne  debt  ceiling.  The  impor- 
tant thing  for  us  to  do  i.s  to  evaluate 
what  we  are  increasing?  it  for.  If  we  are 
increasing  i:  to  pay  for  the  general  wel- 
fare legLc^ation  to  which  I  referred  a  few 
moments  a'^o  when  I  support 'xl  the  pro- 
posal to  raiiie  the  debt  ceiling,  and  if  we 
increase  it  ii  order  to  at  least  give  future 
generations  of  American  boys  and  crirls 
a  chance  fcr  survival,  then  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  ou£  ht  to  v/orry  about  the  sacri- 
fices that  we  will  have  to  make  through 
the  payment  of  taxps  that  are  nece:,sary 
to  meet  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  could  come  back  to 
earth  50  years  from  now  and  view  then 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  half  cen- 
tury which  R'ould  have  passed,  we  would 
take  a  deserved  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  tonight,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  we  were  willing  to  ca.st  our  votes 
in  support  of  this  authorization,  even 
though  we  know  that  millions  of  our 
constituents  across  the  country  are  rais- 
ing grave  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is 
necessary. 

However,  bein?  Burkian  in  my  philos- 
ophy, I  say  we  have  an  obligation  to 
take  these  back  to  our  constituents, 
come  adjournment  time;  and  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  when  once  our  constituents 
under.stand  the  facts,  on  the  basis  of 
which  we  are  voting  in  the  Senate  to- 
night, they  will  say  that  they  would 
have  voted  the  same  way,  had  they  had 
the  trust  and  the  responsibility  of  cast- 
ing the  vote  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  I,  and  all  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  present, 
are  about  to  cast. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  kind  and,  I  think,  very  intelligent 
and  accurate  statement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KEPR.  I  yield  to  the  S,cnator 
from  Colorado.  ^"N^ 

Mr.  ALI.OTT.  Mr.  President,  t^Ts 
question  has  been  heard  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Offices  of  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member.  I 
would  be  loath  to  see  the  passage  of  the 
bill  without  making  certain  remarks,  in 
which  I  feel  certain  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  indulge  me. 

The  committee  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  the  chairman  has 
heard  much  testimony  on  this  question. 
In  my  opinion,  there  are  at  this  time 
very  deep  philosophical  questions  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  course  we  are  pursu- 
ing by  the  authorization  bill,  which  will 
ultimately  either  be  implemented  or  not 
be  implemented  by  appropriations,  is  the 
proper  one.  I  have  noted  in  numerous 
magazine  articles,  and  also  in  newspa- 
})ers.  the  statements  of  many  prominent 
scientists  in  this  country  who  have 
voiced  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  this  is 
the  way  we  should  proceed  or  the  way  we 
.should  travel. 

I  doubt  really,  in  my  o\\-n  mind,  even 
though  I  am  completely  aware  of  the 
President's  message,  whether,  under  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  problems  that  the 
President  has  encountered  in  the  past 
few  months,  he  himself  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  problem  and 
the  deep  implications  it  has.  even  though 
he  has  communicated  to  Congress  a  mes- 
sage in  this  respect. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  said.  First,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  NASA, 
appearing  before  our  committee  sepa- 
rately— and  their  fields  of  scientific  en- 
deavor overlap,  to  some  extent — have 
told  u.s — particularly  the  NASA  repre- 
sentatives— that  what  this  project  means 
to  us  is  a  commitment  now  of  $20 
billion  over  the  next  10  years.  Are  those 
figures  in  accordance  with  the  Senator's 
understanding? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  present  estimate  of 
the  required  e>cpenditures  of  NASA  for 
the  next  10  years  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $33  to  $40  billion.  That 
includes  the  entire  program  assigned  to 
NASA,  which  the  President,  in  his  state- 
ments, has  asked  the  country  to  give  its 
approval. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  the  Senator's  statement  as  to  the 
figures,  because  they  are  not  the  figures 
which  NASA  gave  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  within  the  last  week. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  entire  program  which  NASA  has 
outlined  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  amount  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  indicated.  If  the  repre- 
sentatives of  NASA  were  talking  to  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  about  the 
program  related  to  the  effort  of  putting  a 
manned  vehicle  on  the  moon  and  bring- 
ing it  back  to  earth,  they  would  have 
been  using  a  different  figure. 

Mr.  AiiLOTT.  We  are  talking,  then, 
about  two  different  figures.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  total  program  of 
NASA. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  figure  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  gave  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  was  for  the  total  pro- 
gram. 
^ ,-  Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  talking  about  the 
'  specific  figures  with  regard  to  what  is 
called  the  soft  moon  shot,  which  Is  the 
landing  of  a  man  or  a  satellite  carrying 
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two  or  three  men  on  the  noon  and  bring- 
ing it  back  to  earth.  The  figure  that 
v,as  given  to  us  for  thai  expedition  was 
s:0  billion. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  figure  which 
NASA  gave  to  our  committee,  as  its  rep- 
resentatives addres.sed  tliemselves  to  the 
specific  project  or  pros  ram  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  Even  in 
that  regard,  the  $20  billion  figure  in- 
cludes the  total  cost  of  the  Saturn  and 
Nova  families  of  very  laigc  launch  vehi- 
cle.s:  the  new  engines,  foi'  these  vehicles; 
all  of  the  production,  test,  support,  and 
launch  facilities;  new  .spacecraft  for 
manned  missions  leadin ;  up  to  and  in- 
cluding manned  lunar  Uindines;  and  all 
of  the  unmanned  lunar  exploration  pro- 
gram which  necessarily  would  precede 
a  manned  lunar  landing;  accelerated 
programs  for  unmanned  radiation  .scien- 
tific satellites;  sounding  rockets,  and 
advanced  technology  in  many  areas:  an 
extensive  program  of  animal  flight:  and 
a  new  space  flight  centiM- 

That  figure  comprehends  many  facets 
of  the  space  program  including  the 
landing  and  safe  retuni  of  the  men 
wiio  land  on  th.e   moon. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  have  agieed  on 
one  thing.  My  purpose  at  this  time  is 
merely  to  bring  into  focus  certain  facts 
about  the  program.  I  intend  to  speak 
more  in  a  few  minutes  about  the  various 
elements  which  go  into  making  a  final 
landing,  including  the  hard  landings 
and  the  soft  landing.';,  and  all  the  things 
connected  with  them.  However,  we  are 
aureed.  at  least,  upon  the  figure  of  $20 
billion,  which  is  the  figure  which  was 
tiiven  to  our  committee. 

This  means  that  in  the  next  10  years, 
assuming  that  the  Nation  reaches  a 
population  of  200  million  by  1970 — and 
it  will,  because  our  young  folks  are  do- 
ing fine,  even  though  some  older  ones 
among  us  may  not  be — for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
It  will  be  necessary  to  expend  upon  the 
soft  shot  on  the  moon — that  is.  landing 
three  men  on  the  moon — the  sum  of  $100. 

That  is  the  present  estimate.  In  my 
opinion — and  this  is  an  economic  opin- 
ion, which  can  be  disputed  by  many  per- 
.sons.  but  I  predict  I  will  be  on  the  safe 
side — within  the  next  10  years  the  cost 
of  the  project  will  rise  at  least  50  per- 
cent. So  when  we  con.sider  the  project, 
we  will  have  to  consider  the  cost  ratio 
of  $150  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  which 
no  man,  however  wise,  can  answer  today. 
If  there  is  a  Senator  who  has  had  to  deal 
with  this  problem  who  has  not  laid 
awake  nights,  trying  to  figure  out  the 
answer  to  it.  I  should  say  he  is  an  utter 
fool.  The  problem  is  \v'hether  the  shot 
on  the  moon  is  the  ultimate  goal  and  the 
thing  which  will  reap  the  most  benefits 
for  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
if  we  are  to  do  thij  for  the  mere  sake  of 
propaganda,  the  shot  will  not  be  worth 
S20  billion — or  even  $30  billion,  as  I 
maintain  it  will  cost. 

But  then  we  go  beyond  this.  We  say. 
as  has  been  said  to  us  in  committee. 
"This  is  not  the  sole  objective.  The  ob- 
jective is  the  achievement  of  scientific 


knowledge  which  will  ultimately  benefit 
mankind.     This  I  can  appreciate  also. 

m  the  cour.se  of  developing  the  moon 
shots,  we  also  think  of  the  ultimate 
landing  on  the  moon,  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  spoken:  and 
Wf"  al.50  have  to  consider  the  development 
01  the  F-1  motor,  the  development  of  the 
Saturn  and  even  the  development  of  the 
Rover  eniune.  V,'e  have  yet  to  develop 
many  ol  the  other  facets  of  this  pio- 
pram.  Yet  I  believe  it  important  to  note 
at  this  time  that  the  .sequence  of  events 
relating;  to  the  moon  shot  evolves  around 
three  fundamental  stej)s  which  come  in 
the  following  order--after  Mercury  shots, 
of  course:  The  fir.st  one.  which  is  a  defi- 
nite 'iiep  tov.ard  tlie  moon  .shot,  is  the 
manned  satellite  around  the  earth.  After 
achieving  the  manned  satellite,  what  will 
come  nexi?  Many  eminent  .scientistf; 
believe  that  the  manned  satellite  and  the 
development  of  a  missile  or  of  a  particu- 
lar instrument  which  will  be  an  anti- 
manned  satellite  will  be  the  most  valu- 
able things  for  the  United  States  tci 
achieve.  This  is  what  causes  me  real 
worry  The  next  .step  of  major  propor- 
tions in  this  process — and  in  discussing: 
these  matters.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  vio- 
la tina  any  classified  information,  because 
the  information  was  given  to  the  com- 
mittee in  open  session,  with  other  per- 
sons in  the  room,  and  I  specifically  asked 
whether  the  information  was  classi- 
fied— is  the  development  of  a  satellite 
with  an  elliptical  course,  going  around 
the  moon  once,  twice,  or  three  times, 
and  then  returning  to  the  earth.  And 
the  next,  and  ultimate,  step,  after  the 
hard  landings  on  the  moon,  will  be  the 
soft  landing  on  the  moon,  which  will 
place  three  men  on  the  moon,  and  then 
return  them  to  this  country  in  safety, 
we  hope. 

On  the  basis  of  only  the  propaganda 
value.  I  do  not  believe  this  course  is 
justified.  I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  engaging  in  a 
useless  contest  with  the  Russians;  I  do 
not  believe  such  a  contest  can  be  worth 
what  I  believe  will  be  the  cost — namely, 
in  excess  of  $30  billion — to  the  American 
people. 

The  only  question  I  raise — and  at  this 
time  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  up  my 
mind  finally  about  it;  I  shall  vote  for 
the  authorization  bill,  but  I  shall  reserve 
the  right  to  determine  later  how  I  shall 
vote  on  the  appropriation  bill — is 
whether  the  real  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  be  far  better  served  by  the 
development  of  an  ultimate  orbital  in- 
strument, a  manned  space  vehicle, 
which,  in  effect,  will  have  complete 
supervision  of  the  earth,  or  at  least 
complete  knowledge  of  the  earth,  while 
it  is  in  orbit,  plus  the  antimanned 
orbital  vehicle  which  could  destroy  one 
in  the  event  we  had  to  destroy  one,  of 
an  enemy.  I  think  this  is  the  real  prob- 
lem and  the  real  gist  of  the  problem 
which  we  Americans  must  face. 

I  am  not  impressed  completely  by  the 
arguments  of  the  scientists  who  simplj' 
want  more  and  more  and  more  research, 
even  though  the  research  thus  far  en- 
gaged in  has  just  about,  to  all  practical 
effects,  taken  over  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government;  the  research  scientists 
have  taken  it  over  in  dozens  of  fields, 


so  that  in  every  area  in  which  we  en- 
gage we  find  research,  research,  and 
more  research — duplication  and  overlap- 
pinti.  and  then  more  duplication  and 
n-iore  overlappinc.  in  place  after  place. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  m.\;n  things 
V. "  have  to  achieve  in  this  field — and  I 
believe  that  every  Senator  must  an.swer 
this  question  for  himself;  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  he  mu.st 
answer  it  m  his  own  soul,  because  no  one 
else  can  give  him  the  answer:  not  even 
the  scientists  can  give  the  exact  cost  to 
which  reference  is  made:  only  he  can  de- 
velop for  him.seif.  in  his  own  mind,  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  knowledge,  the 
answer — is  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  moie  important  to  develop 
a  means  of  putting  men  on  the  moon  or 
whether  it  is  more  important  to  develop, 
to  the  nih  degree,  orbital,  manned 
space  shots  around  the  earth,  together 
with  the  antimanned  orbital  vehicle 
which  we  shall  also  have  to  develop  as, 
first,  a  means  of  propaganda  value,  and, 
second,  a  means  of  bringing  to  this  coun- 
try, by  means  of  such  surveillance  and 
the  other  scientific  data  we  could  have 
acquired,  the  greatest  amount  of  protec- 
tion our  country  could  get,  together  with, 
third,  the  sreatest  scientific  ^'alue. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  position 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  taken, 
and  I  respect  it.  But  I  would  be  very 
remiss  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  if 
at  this  point  in  the  debate  on  this  au- 
thorization bill  I  did  not  discus.';  these 
questions,  which  I  am  satisfied — from 
conversations  with  nimierous  scientists 
of  both  national  and  international  ac- 
claim— are  the  subject  of  very  serious 
doubts. 

So  this  is  really  what  we  are  deciding 
tonight,  or  perhaps  we  shall  really  decide 
it  when  the  appropriation  bill  is  before 
us 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  contributions  to  this  debate. 

I  say  to  him  that  if  I  contemplated 
this  program  as  one  whose  value  would 
be  limited  to  propaganda  value  or  as  one 
which  would  be  limited  to  the  feat  of 
placing  a  man  on  the  moon  and  bring- 
ing him  back  again.  I  would  not  be  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tonight, 
ureing  the  Senate  to  pass  this  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  contemplate  this  program  as  one 
which  will  enable  the  American  people 
to  meet  their  destiny. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  referred  to  the  fact  that  this 
program  could  cost  $100  for  each  of  200 
million  people,  I  realize  that  might  be 
the  case.  In  fact,  in  the  budget  messaiic 
of  the  distinguished  President  who  pre- 
ceded President  Kennedy  in  office — I  re- 
fer to  the  budget  message  which  came 
to  the  Congress  on  January  12  of  this 
year — the  program  which  is  authorized 
in  this  measure  was  included.  At  that 
time  it  was  submitted  on  the  basis  of  a 
10-year  total  cost  of  $22,329  million 
It  did  not  contemplate  the  stepup  and 
the  acceleration  of  the  program  which  is 
indicated  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate: and.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  the  same  technicians 
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and  able  scientists  who  developed  the  in- 
formation on  which  the  previous  budget 
message  was  based  have  been  the  ones. 
in  the  main,  who  have  advised  President 
Kennedy  in  regard  to  what  the  larger 
program  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
shorter  period  of  time  would  cost. 

I  say  to  the  183  million  Americans 
cf  today,  and  to  the  200  million  Ameri- 
cans who  I  think  will  be  here  in  less 
than  a  decade,  that  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  benefits  that  will  come  from 
the  program  will  be  an  increased  aver- 
age lifespan  of  at  leaGt  10  years  for 
each  one  under  50  years  of  age  today. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  that  is  but  one  of  the  results 
which  will  come  from  the  program,  as 
the  reaching  of  the  moon  is  but  one  of 
the  results  that  will  come. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment  further? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  my  opinion  the 
Senator  is  perhaps  overstating  it  a  little 
when  he  .'^ays  that  the  program  would 
result  in  the  expansion  of  the  lifespan  of 
the  average  person  by  10  years.  I  think 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  result  of  the  basic  re- 
search carried  on  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  private  researchers.  I 
agree  that  in  the  next  10  years  it  will 
be  an  actuality. 

However,  I  should  like  to  ask — and 
God  knows  I  say  this  seriously,  and  not 
in  a  sense  of  flippancy — whether  the 
Senator  has  considered  the  possibility 
that  by  the  time  we  reached  the  stage 
of  manned  orbital  spaceships,  the  dic- 
tates of  scientific  knowledge  achieved  by 
that  time  would  make  it  mandatory  that 
we  go  off  in  an  entirely  different  direc- 
tion than  a  shot  to  the  moon. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  approach  that  time 
and  that  decision  unafraid,  and  with  the 
realization  that  the  most  any  man  can 
do  as  of  today  is  the  best  he  can  on  the 
basis  of  his  present  knowledge,  informa- 
tion, judgment,  and  the  advice  and 
counsel  available  to  him.  If  we  could 
look  into  the  future  and  know  what  men 
who  will  be  here  10  years  from  now 
would  do  and  say,  we  could  make  de- 
cisions with  far  greater  confidence.  But 
that  we  cannot  do.  We  must  meet  the 
challenge  and  the  responsibility  of  de- 
cision now. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said.  He  has  indicated 
that  a  sensible  space  program  would 
include  manned  orbital  flights  around 
the  earth. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  must  answer  the  Sen- 
ator. I  feel  unequivocally  that  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  also  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy manned  orbital  flights  in  space  ve- 
hicles around  the  earth. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  do. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  my  judgment,  that 
knowledge  and  ability  will  be  achieved 
by  one  or  more  nations  on  the  earth,  and 
I  contemplate  with  the  gravest  concern 
and  fear  the  certainty  that  some  nation, 
or  some  group  of  nations,  will  achieve 
that  ability,  and  the  possibility  that  it 
might  not  be  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, if  he  will  yield  fui'ther,  that  I  agree 
v.-ith  him  completely  in  his  la^^t  state- 
ment. I  th  nk  it  io  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  Urited  States.  The  real  con- 
cern I  h?.^e  is  whether,  in  .setting  a 
moonshot  e.s  the  goal,  we  may  be  set- 
ting a  false  goal  rather  than  a  goal 
which  is  s-ill  far  in  the  future  and  a 
goal  which  will  give  the  greatest  results 
to  mankind  and  tn  th^^  United  States. 
I  do  not  di.'rcTard  tlie  propa^ianda  value 
of  it,  cither.  That  goal  might  virW  be 
the  f.eki  of  manned  space  satellites,  plus 
antimanncd  f:pace  satellites. 

I  have  t\kcn  much  of  the  Senator's 
time.  I  ex  ire-s  my  appreciation  to  him 
for  pcrmitiin.3:  me  to  interrupt  his  own 
discoui.^p  to  discu.ss  this  matter,  but  it 
s  cm^d  to  me  it  was  a  very  appropriate 
time  to  try  to  bring  into  focus  a  few 
of  the  factors  which  every  American 
should  lie  awake  thinking  about  to- 
night, and  for  a  few  niL-hts  to  come 

Mr.  KEHR.  I  ;.o:ain  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  His  statement  is 
evidrnce  of  a  .<-imilar  line  of  thinking 
on  his  part  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  He  has  evidenced  a  deep 
concern.  He  has  evidenced  a  purpo.-^e  to 
give  the  best  consideration  of  which  he 
is  capable.  Thp  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa takes  great  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Hou."e  of  Representatives,  those 
in  our  greit  space  agency,  the  executive 
department,  and  every  American 
throughout  tiie  length  and  breadth  of 
our  country  are  similarly  concerned 
tonii^ht  and  are  giving  this  .'^uljject  con- 
templation and  consideration,  to  the 
exte-nt  of  their  mental  ability. 

Mr.  Pr(;sident.  before  I  explain  and 
support  tiie  bill  now  before  us  for  con- 
sideration, I  would  like  to  expre.ss  my 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  its  staff. 

This  biJl.  H.R.  6874.  as  proposed  to  be 
amended,  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$1,784,.300.00C  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  fi.scal 
year  1S62.  This  would  be  a  sub.stantial 
Increase  above  the  appropriations  for 
this  agency  this  fiscal  year.  The  pro- 
grams and  funding  authorized  in  this  bill 
match  the  recommendations  made  by 
President  Kennedy  on  May  2b  in  his 
special  message  to  the  Congress  on  ur- 
gent national  needs.  You  will  recall  that 
he  said  at  that  time : 

Now  Ic  the  tim^  to  take  longer  strides — 
time  for  a  grent  new  American  enterprise — 
time  for  this  Nation  to  take  a  clearly  leading 
role  in  apace  achievement. 

Copies  of  the  bill,  plus  the  committee's 
report  and  a  transcript  of  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  on  NASA's  scientific  and 
technical  programs,  are  on  the  desks  of 
the  Senators. 

The  Space  Committee  favorably  re- 
ported the  bill  unanimously,  having 
reached  bipartisan  agreement  after  dili- 
gent consideration  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  recommendations,  and  af- 
ter detailed  review  of  the  technical  and 
scientific  missions  of  NASA.  This  bill 
will  provide  the  authority  and  the  funds 
needed  to  develop,  on  an  eflacient  basis, 
not  only  the  manned  moon  explorations, 
but  also  the  fastest  economically  feasible 


development  of  communications,  weath- 
er forecasting,  and  recomiaissance  satel- 
lites, plus  the  exploitation  of  many  other 
space  resources.  The  achievements  to 
date  of  our  space  progranis  show  that 
these  can  provide  far-reaching  benefits 
to  our  national  economy,  security,  and 
health. 

The  unity  of  pu:po.«e  and  degree  of 
rcf  ron.-ibiliiy  displayed  by  my  collea-Tues 
on  this  committee,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  are 
worthy  of  note.  Their  approach,  I  be- 
lieve, reflects  the  compassion  which  all 
Americans  have  for  the  courageous  men 
and  women  who  have  volunteered  or  who 
will  volunteer  for  the  perilous  tasks  of 
space  exploration.  This  unanimity  has 
existed  in  past  years,  and  we  prayerfully 
hope  that  it  will  continue,  not  only 
within  the  committee  and  v,ithin  Con- 
gress, but  throughout  the  Nation,  as  we 
embark  on  dramatic  nev,-  phases  of  this 
cliallenging  and  promising  venture. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration 
e\olved  after  a  period  of  review  which 
started,  as  the  President  reported, 
shortly  after  he  took  office.  The  start- 
ing point  of  this  evaluation  was  the 
budget  recommendation  of  the  previous 
administration,  which  called  for  a 
NASA  budget  of  $1,109,030,000  for  fi.«cal 
1962. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that,  while 
this  Nation's  space  achievements  have 
been  outstanding,  we  have  lagged  in  big 
boosters,  the  larger  rockets  needed  for 
larger  payloads,  and  extensive  manned 
space-flight  mission^:.  Many  weeks  be- 
fore the  Nation  and  the  world  were 
thrilled  by  the  daring  flight  of  Comdr. 
Alan  B.  Shepard.  the  President  recom- 
mended budget  increases  to  close  this 
booster  gap.  The  proposal,  in  a  special 
me.ssacre  on  March  28.  recommended  the 
NASA  budget  for  fiscal  1962  be  increa.sed 
to  $1,235,300,000.  This  figure,  however, 
did  not  remain  static. 

In  April  the  Congress  amended  the 
1958  Space  Act  to  provide  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  National  Space  Coun- 
cil, making  the  Vice  President  its  Chair- 
man. With  the  signing  of  this  measure 
into  lav.-,  the  urgent  needs  of  our  space 
program  continued  to  be  reviewed  by 
our  experienced  and  distinguished  Vice 
President,  the  former  chairman  of  this 
committee.  The  President,  a  month 
later,  reported  to  the  Congress  that  with 
the  Vice  President  the  administration 
had  examined  where  this  Nation  is 
strong  in  space  and  where  it  is  not, 
where  it  may  succeed  and  where  it  may 
not.  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
great  knowledge  and  talent  of  the  Vice 
President  were  drawn  upon. 

The  Space  Committee  itself  undertook 
its  studies  of  the  NASA  program  in  Jan- 
uary, first  reviewing  space  programs 
funded  by  previous  sessions  of  Congress. 
Subsequent  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendation of  May  25.  hearings  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  from 
officials  of  NASA  and  from  spokesmen  of 
military  and  other  civilian  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  joint  programs  with  NASA. 
This  included  review  of  programs  spon- 
sored jointly  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  State, 
Atomic    Energy    Commission,    Federal 
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Communications  Corrjnission.  and  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee have  long  been  associated  with 
NASA  and  its  predecessor  agency,  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics. These  witnesses  were  in  over- 
whtlmuig  agreement  that  the  time  has 
conic,  as  the  President  said,  for  a  mar- 
shaling of  national  resources  in  order 
to  attain  undit putted  leadership  in  space. 
These  same  ixoi^le  w  11  bo  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  in 
this  bill,  and  their  competence  and 
eagerness  to  get  on  with  this  vital  un- 
dertaking impre&ssed  us  as  the  hearings 
wont  along. 

The  conunittcc  spent  considerable  time 
looking  into  areas  of  possible  duplica- 
tion and  inefficiency.  Responsible  lead- 
ers of  the  three  principal  participants  in 
space-related  project  .s,  NAPA,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  AEC, 
voiced  their  support  for  a  imified  na- 
tional program.  Tliey  reminded  the 
commiltee  that  they  were  directed  by 
the  President  to  work  closely  with  each 
otlier  and  make  evei-y  effort  to  use  the 
most  efficient  resources  available  to  the 
Government,  where srer  they  may  be. 
Tliey  also  arc  charg<.'d  with  keeping  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Space  Council  in- 
formed of  tiieir  fclTorUs  as  a  means  of  as- 
buring  contuiued  teamwork. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  at- 
tempted to  find  and  examine  all  the 
pros  and  cons  of  t!ie  space  program  in 
the  belief  that  an  expenditure  of  this 
magnitude,  and  an  opportunity  of  such 
fantastic  long-range  significance,  de- 
serves closes  .scrutiny.  There  is  a  fasci- 
nation, an  aura  of  glamor,  involved  in 
the  space  effort.  All  of  us  experienced 
tlie  same  feelings  the  day  Commander 
Shepard  made  his  historic  flight.  We 
were  afraid  when  the  countdown  ap- 
proached zero,  because  we  instinctively 
fear  the  imknown.  We  were  exultant 
when  the  Redstone  rocket  lifted  per- 
fectly off  the  pad  and  arched  into  the 
sky  like  a  homing  angel.  Our  spirits 
soared  with  the  rocket.  We  enjoyed  a 
surge  of  pride  in  accomplishment  upon 
the  commander's  safe  return  to  the  sur- 
face of  earth. 

This  Nation  achieved  much  more  that 
day  than  most  of  us  realized  at  that  mo- 
ment of  jubilation,  for  the  feat  was  con- 
ducted in  view  of  t.ie  world,  and  people 
throughout  the  world  shared  the  experi- 
ence with  us.  Our  willingness  to  share 
our  knowledge  and  experience  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  pay  us  bigger 
and  bigger  dividends  with  the  develop- 
ment of  communications  and  weather 
forecasting  satellite'  systems.  Funds  to 
accelerate  these  important  systems 
would  be  authorized  by  this  bill.  For  it 
is  the  practical  asp'?cts  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, including  the  ever-present  possi- 
bility that  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in 
these  civilian  ventures  may,  in  time,  be- 
come militarily  indispensable,  that  must 
be  our  basic  motivation  as  we  support  it. 

The  President  has  asked  the  people 
of  this  country  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  goal.  l)efore  this  decade  ends,  of 
landing  a  man  on  t  he  moon  and  return- 
ing him  safely  to  earth.  This  will  re- 
quire the  acceleration  of  learning  in 
tnany  areas  of  science  and  technology. 
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It  will  require,  the  President  estimates, 
expenditures  of  from  $7  to  $9  billion 
additional  within  the  next  5  years  to 
achieve  the  new  timetable. 

Dr.  Hugh  Dryden,  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  and  a  man  of  many 
years,  experience  in  scientific  and  nd- 
uunistrative  fields,  has  joined  me  here 
today  to  provide  "backup,"  as  the  spice 
jargon  has  it.  or  to  help  me  answer  t.ny 
questions  you  might  have. 

Before  proceedmg  with  a  review  of  :he 
specifics  of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  a  siatement  Dr.  Dryden 
gave  the  committee  regarding  the  moon 
project.  I  thlrJj.  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  his  statement  is  one  of  the  most 
pcnetl-aling  and  incisive  analyses  of  v,hy 
wc  mu.<-t  proceed  wi Ji  our  space  program 
with  all  possible  speed.    He  said: 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  the  real 
valuts  and  purposes  arc  not  in.  the  riere 
accomjjlishijieut  of  man  setting  foot  on  the 
moon  but  r.ither  In  the  great  coopcrrtlve 
national  effort  In  the  development  of  science 
and  technology  which  is  stimulated  by  this 
goal. 

The  billions  of  dollars  required  in  this 
effort  are  not  spent  on  the  moon;  tl.ey  are 
.•spent  In  the  factories,  workshops,  and  lab- 
oratorlrs  of  our  people  for  sahirles,  for  new 
materials,  and  supplies,  which  In  turn  rep- 
resent Income  to  others.  It  Is  unfortuaate 
that  space  exploration  Is  still  so  new  that 
journeys  of  man  to  the  moon  are  synony- 
mous with  foolish  or  visionary  enterprisis  as 
described  in  science  fiction.  Fifty  years  ago 
flying  through  the  air  had  the  same  con- 
notations— risky,  expensive,  useful  only  as  a 
sport.  Our  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
potentialities  of  aeronautics  extended 
through  the  c.irly  years,  forcing  the  W-ight 
brothers  to  go  abro;id.  We  entered  the  First 
World  W -.r  with  no  design  capability  ard  no 
mnmifacturirg  experience,  dependent  rom- 
pltteiy  on  foreign  designs.  Only  after  the 
war  did  we  begin  to  devote  effort  to  research 
in  the  new  aeronautical  technology.  We 
must  not  undergo  the  same  experience  in 
sp.ice  science  and  technology.  The  national 
enterprise  Involved  in  the  goal  of  marmed 
lunar  landing  and  return  within  the  dix;ade 
is  an  activity  of  critical  Impact  on  the  future 
of  this  Nation  as  an  industrial  and  ml.ltary 
power,  and  as  a  leader  of  a  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  comiriittee 
voted  unanimously  to  support  the  full 
amount  of  President  Kennedy's  recuest, 
there  were  four  modifications  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee which  were  acceptable  to  the 
administration.  These  changes  ar?  de- 
tailed on  pages  9  and  10  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  only  one 
of  these.  The  administration  had  re- 
quested, with  the  approval  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 135  additional  'excepted"  positions 
in  order  to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the 
accelerated  space  program.  Although 
this  section  would  have  amended  i\.  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  these  matters  arc  gen- 
erally handled  by  the  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  Consequently, 
the  request  for  additional  excepted  posi- 
tions was  deleted  from  this  bill,  juris- 
diction being  deferred  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

And  now,  I  should  like  to  outline  for 
you  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the  major 
areas  of  expenditm-es  included  in  this 
bill. 


NASA  approprietions  are  div;ded  into 
three  parts:  First,  salaries  and  expense; 
second,  research  and  development:  a:ii 
Lhiid,  construction  of  facilities. 

Summaries  of  the  appropriatioris  re- 
quests are  shown  in  tables  on  pa^^cs  3 
through  7  of  the  report. 

S.\LAR1HS     AND     EXPENSES 

The  appropriations  for  "Salaries  pnd 
expenses''  covers  the  salaries  cf  a!l 
NASA  emp'oyces  and  routine  costs  in- 
volved in  operating  and  maintaining 
NASA's  facilities  and  activiiip's.  The 
total  amount  requested  is  $22&:ro6,0C0 
and  is  summarized  in  the  tables  on 
pages  11  and  12  of  the  report. 

Tiiere  arc  seven  items  for  whicli  the 
money  is  spent  which  I  will  outline 
briefly.  A  more  specific  description  of 
them  is  given  on  pages  11  through  24 
of  the  report. 

1  .    PERSON.^L    SERVICES    AND     BENEFITS, 
$186,536,000 

This  major  item  represents  regular 
salaries  to  employees  plus  overtime,  in 
surance,  retirement,  and  social  security 
contributions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  acceler- 
ated space  program  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy  requires  additional 
personnel  in  order  to  do  the  job.  Con- 
sequently, the  fiscal  year  1962  budget 
for  NASA  proposes  a  staffing  level  of 
21,422  employees,  an  increase  of  4,929 
employees  over  the  number  estimated 
for  the  current  year.  NASA  officials 
testified  this  increase  represents  the 
bare  minimum  of  new  employees  that 
will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram successfully. 

2    TRAVEL  AND  TEANSPOKTATION  OT  PERSONS, 
$10,395,000 

In  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  NASA  personnel  are  frequently 
required  to  travel  from  one  NASA  fa- 
cility to  another,  travel  to  coordinate 
programs  with  other  Government 
agencies,  travel  to  scientific  meetings, 
to  launching  sites,  tracking  stations,  et 
cetera. 

3.  TRANSPORTATION    OF    THINGS.    $1,615,000 

The  estimates  under  this  heading  pro- 
vide for  the  shipment  of  household  goods 
and  personal  effects  of  employees  re- 
cruited outside  the  immediate  area  of 
their  initial  duty  stations,  or  transferred 
between  NASA  installations  when  such 
transfers  are  in  the  tiest  interests  of  the 
Government.  Such  expenditures  have 
been  instrumental  in  attracting  and  re- 
taining qualified  persormel  in  critical 
categories. 

4.  RENT.    COMMCNICATIONS    AND    tTriLrTIES, 

$28,209,000 

NASA  is  required  to  rent  certain  elec- 
tronic equipment,  and  buildings  and 
land.  It  must  also  pay  for  telephone 
and  telegraph  services,  smd  utilities. 
The  bulk  of  this  money  is  spent  for  rent- 
al of  high-speed  computer  and  data  re- 
duction equipment,  and  for  the  procure- 
ment of  electrical  power. 

S.    PRINTING    AND    REPROUL'tTION.    $1,000,000 

NASA  printing  fimds  are  utilized 
primarily  for  the  printing  and  micro- 
filming of  scientific  and  technical  re- 
ports for  industrial  contractors,  other 
Government  agencies,   and  the  related 
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scientific  community,  the  general  public, 
and  educational  institutions. 

a.    SECURITY    INVESTIGATIONS,    $2,235,000 

Security  investigations  of  NASA  per- 
sonnel are  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
The  investigations  are  required  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No  10450,  and  by  pro- 
cedures and  standards  established  pur- 
suant to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958. 

7.      INSURANCE     CLAIMS     AND      INDEMNITIES, 
SI  10,000 

The  estimates  in  this  category  provide 
for  the  payment  of  accidentaj  damage 
to  property  resulting  from  NASA  opera- 
tions and  for  payment  of  awards  for 
scientific  and  technical  contributions 
pursuant  to  section  306  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  appropriations  for  "Research  and 
development"  provide  the  funds  required 
for  contractual  research,  development, 
operations,  technical  services,  repairs, 
alterations  and  certain  construction, 
reimbursement  to  other  agencies,  and 
for  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment. 
The  total  amount  requested  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  is  $1,295,539,- 
000  and  is  summarized  in  the  table  on 
page  25  of  the  report. 

Let  me  briefly  run  through  the 
amounts  for  each  of  NASA's  research 
and  development  programs,  the  detailed 
descriptions  of  which  are  given  on  pages 
25  through  66  of  the  report. 

1.    SUPPORT    OF    NASA    PLANT,    $89,110,000 

This  money  is  to  provide  funds  for  cer- 
tain travel  and  transportation  expenses, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  equipment. 

2.   RESEARCH  GRANTS   AND  CONTRACTS,   $7,600,000 

This  money  is  to  use  by  means  of  re- 
search grants  and  contracts.  non-Gov- 
ernment organizations  such  as  universi- 
ties and  nonprofit  research  iristitutions. 

3.    LIFE    SCIENCE     PROGRAMS,     $20,620,000 

This  program  will  determine  man's 
performance  capabilities  and  limitations 
in  the  space  environment  and  will  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  assure  his 
sui"vival. 

4.    SOUNDING    ROCKETS,    $9,000,000 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  investigate 
geophysical  phenomena  up  to  satellite 
altitude,  using  sounding  rockets  and 
other  probing  techniques.  Sounding 
rockets  are  fired  into  the  upper  atmos- 
phere and  return  to  the  earth;  they  do 
not  orbit. 

5.    SCIENTIFIC    SATELLITES.     $72,700,000 

The  fundamental  objective  of  the  sci- 
entific satellite  program  is  the  expansion 
of  human  knowledge  of  phenomena  in 
the  atmosphere  and  space  by  the  use  of 
orbiting  satellites. 

6.    LUNAR    AND    PLANETARY     EXPLORATION, 
$159,899,000 

Modern  science  and  technology  pre- 
sent challenging  possibilities  for  the  un- 
manned exploration  of  the  solar  system. 
An  extensive  program  to  exploit  these 
possibilities  is  being  undertaken  by 
NASA.  In  addition  to  its  direct  con- 
tributions to  science,  this  program  will 
provide    the    necessary    scientific    and 


technological  foundation  for  subsequent 
manned  interplanetary  exploration.  Be- 
fore man  lands  on  the  moon,  for  ex- 
ample, far  more  must  be  known  about 
it. 

7.   METEOROLOGICAL  SATELLITES.  $50,200,000 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  establish 
a  meteorological  satellite  complex  capa- 
bility for  worldwide  coverage  and  for 
providing  observations  of  atmospheric 
elements  required  by  meteorologists  in 
order  to  understand  atmospheric  proc- 
esses and  accurately  predict  the  weather. 

8       COMMrNICATlONS     SATELLITES.     $94,600,000 

Recent  .successful  tosts  by  the  United 
States  have  clearly  shown  the  great  po- 
tential of  communications  satellites  in 
worldwide  systems.  However,  there  are 
many  technical  problems  yet  to  be  in- 
vestigated and  solved,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  space  environment  effects,  be- 
fore commercial  utilization  of  communi- 
cations satellites  can  be  soundly  under- 
taken. The  NASA  comnnmications 
satellite  program  has  as  its  objective  the 
rapid  solution  of  these  problems. 

9.    MERCURY,     S74  24  5.000 

Mercury,  of  course,  is  one  of  NASA's 
better  known  programs.  Its  objectives 
are  twofold:  il'  To  develop  the  tech- 
nologies required  to  con.struct  a  manned 
satellite  cap.sule  which  will  provide  a  safe 
environment  for  man;  and  '2'  to  deter- 
mine what  effect^  prolon'^ed  weightless- 
ness may  have  on  our  ai>tronauts. 

10.    APOLLO.    $160,000,000 

This  money  will  be  utilized  to  extend 
the  field  of  manned  .space  flight  to  the 
following  three  missions;  <a)  Long-dura- 
tion flight  in  an  earth  orbit;  <b»  cir- 
cumlunar  flight;  <ci  lunar  landing,  ex- 
ploration, and  return.  This  is  one  of 
the  key  items  m  the  President's  ac- 
celerated space  program. 

11.    LAUNCH    VEHICLE   TECHNOLOGY,    $27,000,000 

This  money  will  be  used  to  advance  the 
technology  that  will  be  requncd  to  sup- 
port future  launch  vehicles. 

12      LAUNCH  OPERATIONS  DEVELOPMENT, 
SI. 500. 000 

This  money  will  be  used  to  analyze  op- 
erational requirements  and  to  provide 
advanced  ground  instrumentation. 

13.    SPACECRAFT  TECHNOLOGY.    $10,360,000 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to 
obtain  research  data,  to  develop  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  improved  materials, 
components,  and  systems  which  can  be 
applied  in  future  spacecraft, 

14.    SOIJD    PROPULSION.    «T. 100. 000 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  es- 
tablish the  research  background  that 
will  permit  exploitation  of  the  high  reli- 
ability, simplicity,  and  economy  of  the 
solid  propellant  engines. 

15.    LIQUID    PROPULSION.     $9:^.020,000 

This  money  will  be  u.sed  to  develop  li- 
quid propellant  rocket  engines  of  im- 
proved reliability  and  performance  as 
necessary  to  support  launch  vehicle  de- 
velopment including  vehicles  of  the  size 
necessary  for  manned  lunar  exploration. 

16.    ELECTRIC    PROPULSION,    S6. 800, 000 

This  money  will  be  used  to  advance  the 
basic    technology   necessary    to   exploit 


electrical  propulsion  for  space  applica- 
tion, and  to  develop  the  specific  engines 
required  for  anticipated  missions. 

17.    NUCLEAR  SYSTEMS    i  -  CH  NOLOG  Y  ,  $36,000,000 

This  money  will  be  used  to  develop  nu- 
clear rocket  propulsion  systems  capable 
of  carrying  large  payloads  on  space  mis- 
sions over  extended  distances;  and  to 
develop  nuclear  electric  power  genera- 
ihvx  systems  required  foi  electrical  space 
propulsion  or  for  aiixiliary  power  sources 
in  spacecraft. 

18      SPACE    POWER    TECHNOLOGY,   $5,500,000 

Nearly  all  spacecraft  require  an  elec- 
trical power  supply  for  operating  instru- 
ments, communications,  and  other 
equipment.  This  money  will  be  used  to 
develop  the  techno!o,yy  of  generating 
electrical  power  from  solar  and  chemical 
energy  sources. 

19      .SCOUT.     $J   675.000 

The  purpose  of  the  Scout  program  is 
to  develop  a  reliable,  relatively  inexpen- 
sive vehicle  for  general  space  research. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  the  basic  NASA 
family  of  launch  vehicles  and  is  used  for 
sffiall  size  payloads. 

20.  DELTA,  52,900  000 

This  money  is  designed  to  provide  a 
rplial)le  space  vehicle  to  replace  the 
Thor-Able.  Juno  II,  Jupiter-C,  and 
Vanguard  vehicles  for  medium  pay- 
load  satellites  and  small  payload  space 
probes. 

21  CENTAITl      $36,400,000 

This  program  is  designed  to  develop  a 
general  purpose  launch  vehicle  of  high 
perfdrmance  and  reliability  for  earth 
satellite,  lunar,  and  planetary  explora- 
tion missions. 

22  SATURN      S234.160.000 

The  purpose  of  the  Saturn  program  is 
to  develop  a  multipurpose  vehicle  system 
using  a  "buildingblock"  approach  for 
the  upper  stages  to  achieve  a  variety  of 
configurations  and  capabilities.  This 
concept  will  provide  a  family  of  vehicles 
to  meet  future  requirements  for  sending 
very  large  payloads  into  interplanetary 
space  or  into  orbits  nearer  the  earth. 

23        TRACKING       AND      DATA       ACQUISmONS, 

$38,650,000 

II  is  necessary  to  know  where  our  space 
vehicles  are  and  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  them.  These  funds  will 
be  used  to  continue  to  operate  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  facilities  neces- 
sary to  support  the  overall  NASA  space 
flight  program. 

24.     NOVA.     $48,500,0('0 

This  money  will  be  used  to  develop,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  a  launch  vehicle  of 
extremely  high  performance  and  reli- 
ability that  can  perform  a  manned 
"safe"  landing  on  the  moon  and  return 
the  crew  safely  to  the  earth.  The  size 
and  thrust  power  of  this  rocket  will 
greatly  surpass  that  of  any  currently 
programed. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    FACILITIES 

The  appropriations  for  "Construction 
of  facilities"  provides  the  funds  requested 
for  the  construction  of  buildings,  labora- 
tories, launch  test  faciUties,  or  altera- 
tions or  additions  to  these  facilities, 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  inhouse  ex- 
perimentation,  research,    and    develop- 
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ment  of  NASA's  installations.  The  total 
amount  requested  for  "Construction  of 
facilities"  is  $260,075,000  and  is  sum- 
marized in  the  table  on  page  66  of  the 
report. 

Let  me  briefly  run  tlirough  the 
amounts  for  these  construction  pro- 
grams, the  detailed  description  of  which 
are  given  on  pages  66  tiirou^  106  of 
the  report. 

LANCLEY    RESEARCH    CENTER,    $3,880,000 

This  would  include  $2,500,000  for 
equipment  for  magneto  plasma  dyiiamics 
research,  the  term  used  for  that  branch 
of  science  deaUng  with  the  behavior  of 
electrically  conducting  gas  in  magnetic 
fields.  This  research  will  have  potential 
important  applications  in  si>ace  com- 
munications and  propulsion  and  power 
generation.  The  remaining  $1,480,000  is 
for  the  construction  of  a  facility  to  in- 
vestigate vacuum  effects  on  structures. 

AMES   RESEARCH    CENTER,    $5,680,000 

These  funds  will  be  used  for  a  hyper- 
velocity  free-flight  facility  to  study  prob- 
lems encountered  by  the  entry  of  space 
vehicles  at  speeds  at  from  20,000  to 
50.000  feet  per  second.  In  addition, 
$800,000  will  be  utilized  for  modifications 
of  a  flight  operation  laboratory  that  will 
be  used  for  life  science  research. 

LEWIS  RESEARCH  CENTER.    $3,:  90.000 

Poinds  at  Lewis  would  consist  of  $2,- 
550,000  for  a  hj'drogcn  heat  transfer  fa- 
cility and  $1,040,000  for  modifications  to 
a  space  environment  tank. 

CODDARD    SPACE    FLIGHT    CENTER,    $9,212,000 

Major  portions  of  the  funds  at  God- 
dard  would  be  used  to  construct  an  en- 
vironmental testuig  laboratory  for 
launch  vehicles.  The  discovery  of  po- 
tential fallings  of  one  spacecraft  in 
ground  tests  would  more  than  cover  the 
cost  of  this  proposed  facility. 

WALLOPS    STATION.     $8,313,000 

A  major  portion  of  the  funds  for  Wal- 
lops would  be  utilized  for  improving  the 

trackmg  equipment  at  this  station. 

M^R'-HALL    SPACE    FLIGHT    CENTER      $12,891,000 

The  major  portion  of  these  funds 
would  be  used  for  construction  in  con- 
nection with  the  Saturn  space  vehicle 
program  being  conducted  at  this  center. 

ATLANTIC    MISSILE    RANGE,    $49,583,000 

The  breakdown  of  these  funds  can  be 
found  on  page  85  of  the  report.  Much  of 
the  fimding  would  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Saturn  launch  facilities  at 
Cape  Canaveral. 

PACIFIC    MISSILE   RANGE,    $998,000 

These  funds  would  be  used  to  acquire 
facilities  to  support  the  Agena.  Scout, 
and  other  NASA  programs  conducted  at 
the  Pacific  Missile  Range. 

VARIOUS     LOCATIONS.     $158,180,000 

Detailed  information  and  breakdown 
of  this  figure  can  be  found  on  pages  93 
through  106  of  the  report.  Funds  are 
requested  to  improve  trackmg  networks, 
to  provide  facilities  in  connection  with 
the  testing  of  the  F-1  engine  program, 
and  to  provide  additional  vehicle  testing 
and  launch  facilities.  Funds  are  re- 
Qutsted  for  a  nuclear  rocket  develop- 
ment center  which  will  include  facilities 
for  the  testing  of  such  engines. 

Sixty  million  dollars  is  requested  for 
construction  of  facilities  in  connection 


with  NASA's  pn^xised  manned  space 
flight  laboratory.  These  facilities  are 
described  in  detail  beginning  on  page 
101  of  the  repcMt.  The  determination 
of  a  site  for  this  facility  has  not  been 
made  by  NASA  at  this  time,  but  will  in- 
volve requirements  for  easy  access  to 
air  and  water  transport  and  for  reason- 
able proximity  to  the  industrial  com- 
plexes, universities,  and  research  insti- 
tutions which  will  be  involved  in  Project 
Apollo. 

I  conclude  by  urging  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
ameiMiment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  biU  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  havmg  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill   tHJR.  6874)    was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  U\e  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiScer  appointed  Mr.  Kerr. 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Symdjcton,  Mr.  Bridges. 
Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  4 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideratic«i  of  Senate  R,esolution  147. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  147)  opposing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4,  1961,  was 
read,  as  follows: 

Rexolved,  That  the  Senate  doee  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  4  of 
1961  transmitted  to  Congrew  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  9,  1961. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  informatitm  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  action  on  the  unfinished  business. 
It  is  anticipated  that  It  will  be  the  first 
order  of  business  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour  tomorrow  and  after 
consideration  is  given  to  items  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objection. 

Following  Senate  Resolution  147,  cov- 
ering Reorganization  Plan  No.  4,  tjie 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of   Reorganization   Plan   No.   3.     After 


that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  ccm- 
sideration  of  the  cultural  exchange  bill, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  sc»ne  amendments  at  tlie  desk. 
Then  I  believe  it  is  quite  possible — in 
fact,  I  think  it  is  imperative — that  the 
House  and  Senate  consider  tomorrow 
the  conference  rejxjrt  on  the  social  secu- 
rity bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  to- 
night it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet 
at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  2  days  there  have  appeared  in 
the  press  a  series  of  newspaper  stories 
dealing  with  Latin  America,  particularly 
with  respect  to  mihtary  aid  to  Latin 
America  as  well  as  to  the  various  forms 
our  economic  aid  should  take.  Because 
there  is  a  danger  that  such  stories,  un- 
answered in  terms  of  the  presentation 
of  another  point  of  view,  may  come  to 
have  public  acceptance  before  the  public 
is  aware  of  contrary  points  of  \iew  and 
facts  in  support  of  contrary  points  of 
view,  I  shall  take  a  very  few  moments  to- 
night to  comment  on  this  subject. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  if  the  position  of  the 
administration,  in  respect  to  military 
aid  to  Latin  America  should  prevail,  a 
grievous  mistake  m  American  foreign 
poUcy  will  be  added  to  grievous  mistakes 
already  made  in  respect  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can policy. 

Mr.  President,  much  is  being  said  in 
Washington  and  around  the  countiT 
these  days  about  increasing  unrest 
among  the  people  of  Latin  America. 
Ambassador  Stevenson  has  reported  that 
conditions  there  are  more  uiistable  now 
tlian  when  he  was  in  South  America  a 
year  ago. 

I  heard  Ambassador  Stevenson  at  the 
National  Press  Club  the  day  before  yes- 
terday make  a  very  brilliant  and.  I 
thought,  keenly  analjrtical  speech  report- 
ing on  his  trip  to  Latin  America.  I 
found  myself,  on  the  basis  of  whatever 
knowledge  I  have  of  Latin  America,  to  be 
in  complete  agreement  with  Ambassador 
Stevenson  except  for  certam  references 
he  made  in  regard  to  military  aid  for  in- 
ternal security  purposes.  It  may  be  that 
I  wTDuld  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
his  position  on  that,  too,  if  I  had  the 
fuU  story  from  him  as  to  whatever  lim- 
itations he  may  have  in  mind  in  respect 
to  aid  for  internal  security  purposes. 

But  he  left  with  others  the  same  im- 
pression he  left  with  me  at  the  National 
Press  Club;  that  he  might  be  consider- 
ing approving  the  recommendations 
which  are  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  with 
respect  to  aid  to  Latin  America  for  in- 
ternal security  purposes. 

If  that  is  his  recommendation,  then  in 
my  opinion  he  is  dead  wrong.  If  that 
is  his  recommendation,  then  in  my  opin- 
ion there  is  no  evidence  which  will  sup- 
port him.    To  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
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evidence    is    voluminous    against    that 
policy. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  difl&cult  to 
find  one  single  Latin  American  Ambassa- 
dor in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  would  pri- 
vately tell  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  that  he  favors  the 
military  aid  features  for  Latin  America 
contained  in  the  pending  foreign  aid 
bill.  To  the  contrary,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  talked  to  many  Latin  American 
Ambassadors  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  said  that  while  they  recog- 
nized they  have  no  right  to  intervene  in 
the  determination  of  American  foreign 
policy,  they  nevertheless  wished  me  to 
know^  that  they  hoped  the  position  I 
have  taken  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
which  is  a  position  of  some  years'  stand- 
ing, will  prevail. 

They  said  there  is  more  reason  this 
year  than  ever  before  that  the  United 
States  should  recognize  it  is  not  bullets 
which  Latin  America  needs  from  the 
United  States,  but  economic  assistance. 
I  paraphrase  what  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  Thursday  night.  We 
should  not  be  sending  bullets  to  Latin 
America  to  pierce  the  stomachs  of  Latin 
Americans ;  we  should  be  sending  food  to 
fill  those  stomachs.  That  is  the  way  to 
beat  communism  in  Latin  America. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  for  our 
Government  this  year  to  increase  the 
military  aid  to  Latin  America  both  for 
hemispheric  defense  and  for  internal  se- 
curity. Rather.  I  think  we  should  give 
consideration  to  the  amendments  some 
of  us  are  advocating  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  get  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  an  Organization  of 
American  States  police  force  to  main- 
tain the  defenses  and  the  security  of 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  night  I  spoke 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Club, 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  represent- 
atives of  Latin  American  countries.  The 
matter  of  military  aid  to  Latin  America 
came  up.  I  expressed  my  point  of  view. 
It  was  well  known  to  all  who  were 
present. 

When  the  meeting  was  over.  I  was 
besieged  by  representatives  of  Latin 
American  countries  at  that  banquet,  who 
urged  that  I  hold  firm  to  the  position  I 
have  taken  in  opposition  to  my  adminis- 
tration's recommendations  as  contained 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  have  parti«*jlarly  protested  two  rec- 
ommendations. The  first  is  the  one  to 
do  away  with  the  ceiling  on  military  aid 
for  hemispheric  defense,  and  the  second 
is  to  eliminate  from  the  existing  law  the 
very  important  check  which  the  Con- 
gress put  in  the  law  in  1959 :  namely,  the 
check  which  requires  the  President  of 
the  United  States  personally  to  review 
and  to  approve  any  military  aid  to  a 
Latin  American  country  for  internal 
security  purposes,  with  the  requirement 
he  report  his  reasons  for  granting  any 
such  aid  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

PRESIDENTIAL    REVIEW    NEEDED 

I  say  to  my  President,  in  my  judgment 
it  is  more  important  that  that  provision 
be  followed  now  than  it  ever  was  before 
in  our  relationships  with  Latin  America. 


It  is  important  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  recognize  the  sending  of  military  aid 
to  Latin  America  without  this  Presiden- 
tial checking  requirement  remaining  a 
part  of  the  law  will  play  into  the  hands 
of  Communist  forces  in  Latin  America 
which  will  use  it  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. They  will  allese  that  thi.s  i.s  a 
further  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  its  military 
mi?ht  in  Latin  America  to  support  some 
very  shaky  administrations  there. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  time  of  crisis 
in  Latin  America.  Latin  America  has 
been  goinR  throut^h  crisis  after  crisis  for 
decades,  because  a  .'spirit  of  nationalism 
has  been  sweeping  Latin  America.  It 
has  been  increasing  in  tempo  in  recent 
years.  It  is  pretty  well  recognized  that 
unless  some  democratic  procedures  are 
adopted  in  some  of  the  couiilries  of  Latin 
America  that  are  presently  very  shaky, 
unless  the  human  rights  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  are  recounized  by  those  gov- 
ernments, unless  lefdslative  reforms  of 
the  nature  that  we  made  perfectly  clear 
in  the  Act  of  Bogota  are  adopted  by  some 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  order 
to  receive  American  economic  assistance, 
there  will  be  furliicr  revolutions  in 
Latin  America. 

REFORMS    NEEDED    MORE    THAN    ARMS 

It  is  very  important  that  the  United 
States  should  not  send  arms  to  Latin 
America  to  sustain  in  power  .^ome  gov- 
ernments which  are  bound  to  fall  unless 
they  proceed  with  the  necessary  reforms 
that  will  give  the  masses  of  their  people 
a  better  way  of  life. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  can  get 
reforms.  I  believe  that  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican people  can  be  won  over  to  the  side 
of  freedom.  But  we  shall  never  accom- 
plish that  objective  by  supplying  mili- 
tary might  in  order  to  sustain  govern- 
ments that  are  failing  to  protect  and 
promote  the  economic  rights  of  all  their 
people. 

In  executive  sessions  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  we  have  talked 
about  some  of  such  governments.  My 
discussion  of  the  particular  i;overn- 
ments  to  which  I  allude  will  be  confined 
to  executive  sessions  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  wish  to  say  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  only  that  the 
lifting  of  the  ceiling  for  military  sup- 
port and  by  the  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  the  President  himself 
review  and  approve  any  military  aid  for 
internal  security  purposes,  the  impres- 
sion will  be  created  that  we  are  taking 
such  action  in  order  to  act  secretly,  and 
in  order  to  sustain  some  governments 
that  may  not  so  forward  as  rapidly  as 
they  should  with  the  reforms  that  are 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  risint:  na- 
tionalistic demands  of  their  people  for  a 
better  way  of  life. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  previously, 
and  repeat  tonight,  we  shall  not  win 
such  peoples  over  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom until  we  do  something  about  their 
stomachs,  and  we  will  never  do  anything 
for  their  stomachs  by  sending  weapons. 

Furthermore,  by  the  proposed  course 
of  action,  in  my  judgment,  we  would  run 
the  risk  of  making  those  people  easy 
victims  of  the  Communists.  Remember, 
we  are  dealing  with  millions  of  people 
who  are  not  highly  educated,  millions  of 


people  who  are  illiterate,  millions  of 
people  who  are  highly  temperamental, 
millions  of  people  greatly  influenced  by 
slogans,  and  millions  of  people  who  lui- 
fortunately  do  not  recognize  that  Castro 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Communists. 
They  only  think  of  the  Cuban  revolution 
in  terms  of  reforms  which  the  Castro 
regime  once  claimed  it  would  make,  and 
know  naught  about  what  actually  has 
happened  under  the  totalitarian  regime 
that  Castro  has  set  up  with  its  Commu- 
nist domination. 

Uiif(jrtunai.ely,  too  many  officials  v.ho 
deal  m  these  matters  are  looking  back 
to  the  same  old  an.swer  to  thi,^  problem — 
an  answer  winch  has  failed  us  in  the 
past  in  the  same  region — and  that  is  the 
answer  of  more  military  aid.  More 
pianos,  more  tanks,  more  guns,  to  com- 
bat poverty  ha\e  i^.evcr  worked  in  the 
past.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  v.ork 
now. 

Last  w^-ek  in  t!.e  Senate  I  explained 
why  I  am  opposed  to  inci  teasing  om- 
military  arms  shipments  to  Latm 
America.  This  week  I  want  to  comment 
about  a  specific  incident  which  I  think 
points  up  the  poor  judgment  which  goes 
into  our  foreign  aid  program. 


ptrrr. 


'BRAS     INCIDENT     AN     EXAMPLE     OF     POOR 
AID    POLICY 


The  country  of  Brazil  is  the  largest 
nation  to  the  south  of  us.  Historically, 
Brazil  has  been  one  of  our  best  friends 
in  Latin  America.  It  has  been  a  true 
■good  neighbor."  And  compared  to 
many  countries  in  Latin  America,  its 
political  institutions  are  democratic. 

One  of  the  most  critical  issues  in  the 
Bra?ilian  election  last  fall  was  that  of 
economic  progress.  Castro's  revolution 
m  Cuba  has  many  admirers  in  Brazil, 
arid  many  would  like  to  try  the  same 
kind  of  revolution  in  Brazil.  They  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  Ca.stro  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Communists;  or  if 
they  do,  many  do  not  know  what  that 
means. 

One  of  that  nation's  great  problems  is 
thp  lack  of  a  good,  plentiful  fuel  supply 
for  Its  indiLstrial  and  consumer  needs. 
The  Brazilian  Government  has  its  own 
oil  industry,  created  in  1954,  and  called 
Petrobras.  Its  job  is  to  find  oil,  produce 
it.  and  distribute  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

But  liquid  petroleum  ha^  not  been 
found  in  Brazil  in  any  quantity.  What 
the  country  does  have  is  oil  shale,  from 
which  oil  can  be  derived  through  a 
manufacturing  process. 

Becau.se  of  its  lack  of  oil  and  the  lack 
of  development  of  its  oil  shale,  Brazil 
has  had  to  import  huge  quantities  of 
liquid  petroleum,  most  of  it  from  Amer- 
ican companies.  Keep  in  mind  that  one 
of  the  largest  expenses  we  have  been 
helping  Brazil  meet  with  American  for- 
eign aid,  is  the  bill  it  pays  to  American 
oil  companies  for  oil. 

The.se  imports  cause  a  great  drain  on 
Brazil's  international  payments.  Like 
any  other  country,  it  is  anxious  to  de- 
velop what  fuel  sources  it  does  have 
at  home  so  it  will  not  be  so  dependent 
upon  other  countries  for  its  fuel. 

The  country  is  trying  to  take  this  ac- 
tion under  a  governmental  oil  company. 
I  do  not  like  the  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry.    But    we    must    recognize    the 
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sovereign  right  of  a  country  to  national- 
ize all  or  part  of  an  industry,  if  it  be- 
lieves such  action  should  be  the  public 
policy  of  the  country.  Brazil  does  con- 
tinue to  allow  American  oil  companies  to 
operate,  right  down  to  the  level  of  the 
corner  filling  station. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken  1  and  I.  in  complete  a",reement. 
discussed  this  subject  about  2  years  ago 
in  a  report  on  Latin  America.  We 
warned  in  that  report  of  about  2  years 
a?o  that  if  the  Stale  Department  policy 
of  refusing  aid  to  any  governmental  busi- 
ness enterprise  continued,  we  would  lose 
the  support  of  such  a  country.  As  we 
v.ere  told  when  we  were  down  in  Brazil, 
the  Brazilians  proposed  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  their  economic  policies 
would  be.  They  do  not  like  American 
economic  intervention  any  more  than 
they  like  American  political  or  military 
intervention. 

The  Brazilians  told  us  quite  frankly 
that  they  consider  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  of  refusing  to  help  them 
in  the  development  of  any  monoiX)ly 
that  they  have  decided  upon  amounted 
to  economic,  or  attempted  economic,  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

■  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  have  stated 
exactly  the  way  the  Brazilians  feel  about 
the  subject.  We  will  not  make  friends 
in  Latin  America  if  we  say  to  the  Latin 
Americans,  'We  will  lend  you  some 
money  provided  you  develop  an  oil  in- 
dustry, a  tran.-ponation  industry,  or  an 
electric  utility  industry  jiccordinr;  to  our 
likings  and  not  your  own."  The  Latin 
American  tuunLiie.'>  take  a  uifTcieut  posi- 
tion, ju.s^  as  Mexico  did  a  few  years  arro. 
and  we  are  still  paying  a  heavy  cost  for 
the  veiy  shortsighted  policy  we  followed 
in  Mexico. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  a  few  years  aco 
we  took  the  position  that  we  would  not 
lend  any  money  to  Mexico  for  its  needs 
in  connection  with  PEMEX.  which  is  its 
state  owned  oil  monopoly.  That  did  not 
create  goodwill  for  us.  Our  refusal  to 
lend  that  money  did  not  bring  American 
oil  companies  back  into  Mexico. 

Let  the  Record  show  tonight  that  it  is 
my  prediction  that  our  refusal  to  lend 
any  money  to  Brazil  for  oil  development 
will  not  bring  any  American  oil  com- 
panies into  Brazil,  nor  will  it  preserve 
their  present  operations  in  Brazil. 

It  will  bring  some  Russian  companies. 
They  are  talking  back  to  us.  They  are 
talking  back  to  us,  and  they  have  no 
intention,  to  use  the  term  used  down 
there,  Lo  let  the  Economic  Colo.ssus  of 
the  North  dictate  their  economic  poli- 
cies. Brazil  is  determined  to  develop  its 
oil  shale  reserves.  It  is  seeking  a  loan, 
not  a  grant,  of  $7  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. Yet  the  U.S.  Government  has 
not  yet  given  Brazil  any  firm  ind'cation 
that  we  will  make  this  loan.  As  a  re- 
sult, Brazil  is  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  otiicr  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries to  see  what  funds  and  technical 
fiid  might  be  obtnined   there. 

It  is  well  known  that  known  liquid 
petroleum  reserves  in  the  world  are  very 
large.  American  companies  selling  oil 
to  Brazil  are  not  anxious  to  have  Brazil 
develop  its  own  oil  supply.  But  there  is 
no  better  way  to  open  the  dooi-  to  Com- 


munist penetration  of  South  America 
than  to  refuse  to  help  Brazil  develop  its 
shale,  if  it  decides  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  that  that  is  the  economic  program 
it  wants  to  foster  within  its  own  cotmtry. 

Once  it  happens,  and  we  permit 
Brazil,  because  of  our  refusal  to  lend  her 
money  for  the  development  of  her  oil 
shale,  to  go  to  the  Russians,  the  Ameri- 
can oil  companie&«<;an  find  their  entire 
market  in  Brazil  cut  off,  as  happened  in 
Cuba :  whereas  even  the  development  of 
its  shale  will  not  come  close  to  meeting 
Brazil's  need  for  the  total  amount  of  oil 
that  her  expanding  economy  will  call  for 
in  the  decades  immediately  ahead. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  advised  both 
the  E>epartment  of  Stale  and  the  for- 
eign aid  officials  that  I  Uimk  it  is  com- 
pletely illogical  for  this  countr>-  to  re- 
fu.se  a  S7  million  loan  to  Brazil  for  this 
l")urposc,  while  at  the  same  time  wc  in- 
sist that  more  arms  aid  must  be  sent 
to  Latin  America  to  combat  Communist 
penetration. 

I  have  urged  that  the  loan  be  made. 
Brazil  is  going  lO  eei.  ail  it  can  from  its 
oil  .shale,  if  not  with  our  help,  then  with 
Russian  help.  Here  is  a  chance  to  keep 
the  door  clo.'^ed  to  communism  in  Latin 
America.  I  very  much  hope  this  foolish 
aid  policy  of  ours  toward  Brazil  will  be 
reversed  by  this  administration  before 
it  1.?  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  press  release  isGued  to- 
day setting  forth  a  statement  I  have 
made  on  this  Brazilian  problem,  and  set- 
thig  forth  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  sent  to 
Tanner  Secretary  of  Stat-e  George  Ball 
and  to  ICA  Director  Henry  Labouisse,  in 
which  I  point  out  that  I  believe  they  are 
following  an  exceedingly  shortsighted 
policy  in  regard  to  Brazil's  desire  to  get 
an  interest-bearing  loan,  so  that  it  can 
run  Its  oil  economy  in  accordance  with 
its  own  sovereign  ririht  and  in  keeping 
with  its  own  national  policy  judgment. 

There  bring  no  ol)iection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

Senator  Wayne  Mor.sE,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Latin  American  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, said  today  he  was  very  much  disturbed 
by  reports  that  because  BrazU  has  gotten 
"the  brushoff"'  from  American  aid  oflBclals 
In  Its  efforts  to  obtain  a  $7  million  loan  to 
develop  its  oil  shale  reserves,  Brazil  is  turn- 
ing to  Communist-bloc  countries  for  help. 

"The  administration  is  talking  about 
pending  more  milit.-iry  arms  aid  to  South 
America.  Yet  this  reluctance  to  aid  the 
Br.iziUan  oil  monopoly  is  almost  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Communi.=ts  w  walk  in  on  a  vital 
element  of  any  country's  existence — its  fuel 
supply.  The  Communist  takeover  in  Cuba 
centered  first  around  oil  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  now  we  are  inviting  them  to 
follow  the  same  pattern  in  Brazil. 

"It  makes  me  wonder  how  foolish  we  can 
get  in  otir  foreign  aid  program." 

Morse  said  he  had  already  wired  Under 
Sef^retary  of  State  George  Ball  about  the 
matter,  "and  ICA  Director  Henry  Labouisse. 
The  text  of  the  telegram  sent  to  both  ofBcials 
follows: 

"Believe  it  imperative  that  United  States 
make  firm  and  definite  loan  proposal  to 
Petrobrr.s  for  its  oil  .<;hale  program.  It  had 
been  my  understanding  that  loan  had  ap- 
proval of  Department  of  State  and  was  ready 
to  go;  now  I  am  advised  that  loan  funds  are 
said  to  be  exhausted  and  that  nothing  is 
available   for   tais  particular   loan. 


I  am  ncit  impressed  with  this  contention, 
any  more  tr.nn  I  am  with  arguments  that 
world  Oil  supply  is  plentiful  without  Brazil's 
oil  shale  coming  into  production,  or  that 
United  States  should  not  lend  to  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  Brazil  must  utilize  what- 
ever resources  it  has  for  benefit  of  ite  p>eople, 
just  as  United  States  does.  If  this  country 
lb  unwilling  to  provide  loan  funds,  then 
Brazil  will  develop  its  oil  shale  with  someone 
else's  help. 

"It  makes  no  sense  to  send  increasing 
arms  aid  to  Soutn  .America  with  the  alleged 
purpose  of  figliiing  communism,  when  a 
shortsighted  aid  policy  compels  a  great  na- 
tion like  Brazil  to  turn  to  Communist  coun- 
tries for  financing  ;\ud  technical  help  for  its 
fuel  supply.  United  States  would  be  further 
ahead  to  reduce  arms  aid  by  $7  million  and 
lend  it   to  Petrobras.  instead." 

Mr.  MORSE  I  wish  to  hitch  this 
whole  problem  of  economic  assistance 
versus  military  aid.  I  wish  to  stress 
again  lonis-ht.  as  I  .shall  throughout  the 
marking  up  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  its 
Latm  American  .sections — and  in  con- 
nection With  other  sections,  too,  because 
the  prnblnm  deals  with  other  parts  of 
tlie  world.  But  my  special  interest  hap- 
jH-ns  to  be  Latin  America. 

Latin  America  needs  and  its  leaders 
want  economic  assistance,  not  military 
a.ssistance.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
do  not  v.ant  some  miUtary  assistance. 
Bui  they  look  with  great  concern  upo:i 
proposals  from  the  Pentagon — that  is 
where  they  arc  coming  from — to  increase 
militaiw  aid  to  Latin  America  in  round 
numbers,  from  S55  to  $68  million  this 
year. 

It  ought  to  be  reduced,  not  increased. 
Oh,  we  get  sur^gestions  from  Ambassador 
Stevenson  and  oiners  that  they  need 
helicopters  and  small  arms.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  which  prevents  them 
from  getting  S55  million  worth.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  law  ]^hat  prevents  the 
President  from  authorizing  it  for  in- 
ternal security  use.  when  he  is  satisfied 
upon  a  review  of  the  facts  that  the  re- 
quest is  justified.  What  we  have  to 
watch  out  for  is  a  lifting  of  the  ceiling 
.so  that  the  sky  is  the  limit,  and  no  check 
upon  the  use  of  the  arms  for  internal 
security  purposes. 

MILITARY    AH)  REQriRES  CARBTT.TL  JUDGMENT 

History  has  a  tragic  way  of  repeating 
itself.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  start 
this  policy  again,  which  we  had  checked 
back  in  1959.  there  is  great  danger  that 
the  arms  will  be  going  into  govermnents 
in  Latin  America  to  be  used  to  keep 
down  non-Communist  forces. 

There  are  places  in  Latin  America 
where  the  spirit  of  nationalism  is  so 
great  that  anti-Communists  are  really 
the  ones  who  are  calling  for  tiie  reforms. 
Once  we  let  the  anti-Comimunists  wh© 
are  making  heroic  and  valiant  efforts  to 
reform  the  unsound,  feudal  systems  of 
some  of  their  governments,  be  con- 
fronted with  American  machineguns  and 
with  American  bullets  and  with  Amer- 
ican arms,  and  we  have  lost  our  chance 
to  win  them  to  the  side  of  freedom. 

We  have  made  that  mistake  too  many 
times  by  our  various  forms  of  direct 
and  indirect  intervention.  Those  na- 
tionalistic groups  will  look  upon  the 
kind  of  military  assistance  I  am  talking 
about  as  an  indirect  form  of  American 
military  intervention. 
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I  have  not  said  that  no  mihtary  aid 
should  go  to  Latin  America.  This  be- 
comes a  matter  of  judgment.  However, 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  has  not  been 
submitted  by  the  Pentagon  one  bit  of 
evidence  which  justifies  increasing  the 
amount  over  the  present  ceiling  of  $55 
million.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  that  it  prob- 
ably could  very  justifiably  be  reduced  to 
$50  million,  instead  of  being  increased 
to  $68  million. 

Once  the  news  gets  around  Latin 
America,  to  the  mass  of  people  of  Latin 
America,  that  the  United  States  is  pro- 
posing to  increase  its  military  aid  from 
$55  million  to  $68  million,  trouble  is 
created,  not  stopped. 

Let  the  news  get  aiound  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  the  check  that  we  placed  upon 
the  White  House  2  years  ago,  requiring 
the  White  House  to  pass  Presidential 
judgment  upon  any  proposal  for  arms 
for  internal  security,  has  been  removed, 
trouble  is  created  for  some  of  our 
friendly  governments  in  Latin  America, 
certainly  not  help  for  them. 

Their  ambassadors  know  it.  In  fact, 
last  week  a  President  of  one  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  urgently  asked  three  of  his 
officials  to  have  luncheon  with  me  fol- 
lowing my  speech  of  last  Thursday  night 
in  the  Senate.  Those  three  officials  gave 
me  a  message  from  that  President,  and 
the  message  was  "Hold  fast  to  your  posi- 
Uon.  It  is  more  economic  assistance, 
not  military  aid,  that  is  the  crying  need 
of  Latin  America." 

I  say  Tiost  respectfully  that  I  believe 
the  best  service  I  can  render  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  express  my  honest  judgment 
and  my  disagreement  with  him  when  I 
tliink  he  is  following  a  wrong  course  of 
action.  In  my  judgment,  the  President 
has  followed  a  wrong  course  of  action 
when  he  proposes  in  the  bill  to  increase 
military  aid  to  Latin  America,  to  remove 
the  ceiling  on  military  aid  to  Latin 
America,  and  to  remove  the  protection 
we  already  have  in  the  law  which  re- 
quires the  President  to  approve  any  pro- 
PKDsal  for  militaiT  aid  to  any  country  in 
Latin  America  for  internal  security 
purposes. 

As  I  said  last  Thursday  night,  I  say 
tonight:  The  Presdent  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Military  Establishment.  Do  not  tell  me 
he  is  too  busy  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
question  of  such  vital  importance,  not 
only  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  the  security  of  many  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America. 

I  know  of  no  decision  more  important 
from  the  standpKjint  of  our  security  than 
for  the  President,  under  the  law,  to  be 
required  personally  to  examine  any  pro- 
posal which  seeks  to  send  American 
arms  to  Latin  America,  to  be  used  not 
for  hemispheric  defense,  but  for  internal 
security  purposes. 

If  we  have  not  learned  this  lesson,  we 
ought  to  recognize  it  before  it  is  too  late. 
Too  frequently  such  arms  are  used  to 
put  down  a  justifiable  national  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  people  who  want 
more  freedom  and  want  reform ;  who  are 
seeking  to  put  to  an  end  a  government 
that  is  guilty  of  the  many  injustices 


which  have  been  perpetrated  by  so  many 
governments  upon  the  people  of  Latin 
America  for  so  long  a  time. 

We  shall  not  serve  well  our  true  friends 
in  Latin  America  by  adopting  this  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Pentagon. 

I  close  by  saying  that,  as  chairman  of 
the   Subcommittee   on   Latin    American 
Affairs,  it  is  my  plan  to  invite  the  U.S. 
Ambassador   to  the   United   Nations  to 
appear  before  our  subcommittee  in  ex- 
ecutive   session    to    discuss    with    him 
frankly    certain    aspects    of    his   recent 
Letin  American  trip,  in  connection  with 
military  aid  and  in  connection  with  the 
Cuban  situation,  and  the  relation  of  one 
to  the  other.    I  am  satisfied  there  is  more 
of  a  relationship  than  we  probably  want 
to  recognize.    He  knows,  beine  the  Kood 
friend  of  mine  he  is.  the  great  admira- 
tion I  have  for  him.  and  he  knows  I  have 
only  a  desire  to  think  out  with  him  all 
the   implications  and  all   the  problems 
which  may  be  raised  by  any  proposal 
that  we  increase  the  coilmt;  on  military 
aid  to  Latin  America:  that  we  increase 
the  amount  of  money  which  will  po  for 
internal  security;   and  that   we  remove 
the  legal  check  now  in  the  law.  requiring 
the  President  of  the  United  States  per- 
sonally to  approve  any  aid  money  which 
is  to  go  to  Latin  America  for  internal 
security  purpose.^. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  present 
in  the  Committee  on  Forei??;n  Relations 
yesterday  when  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  testified  in  executive  ses- 
sion. Had  I  been  there,  I  would  have 
asked  him  many  questions,  based  upon 
my  work  on  Latin  American  problems, 
which  were  not  asked  him. 

It  was  necessary— and  many  who  are 
high  in  tliis  administration  thought  it 
necessary— that  I  go  to  Atlantic  City 
yesterday  to  make  a  speech  before  the 
National  Education  Association  on  the 
problem  of  the  proposed  legislation  on 
education  which  is  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  seemed 
that  under  those  circumstances  I  could 
best  sei've  the  admmi.stration  at  Atlantic 
City  yesterday  in  that  capacity. 

I  explained  that  to  the  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  before  he  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions yesterday.  I  feel  certain  that  Am- 
bassador Stevenson  is  very  desirous,  as 
he  always  has  been,  of  being  of  every 
possible  assistance  to  me  and  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  reach  the  soundest  of 
conclusions  after  full  discussion  with 
him  on  Latin  American  problems.  I  am 
convinced  that  he  will  welcome  an  op- 
portunity, at  a  time  which  is  convenient 
to  him,  to  meet  with  the  subcommittee, 
so  that  v.e  may  di.scuss  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  there  is  any  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Affairs 
and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  when  such  a  dis- 
cussion has  ended,  we  will  find  ourselves 
in  complete  agreement  and  will  find  that 
the  difference  between  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  position  taken  by  some 
of   us  on  the   Subcommittee  on  Latin 


American  Affairs,  which  was  described 
in  some  newspaper  articles  yesterday 
and  today,  does  not  in  fact  exist. 

I  desire  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  for 
that  pui-pose  I  shall  most  respectfully 
extend  such  an  invitation  to  the  Am- 
bassador to  the   United  Nations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  28,  1961,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  146.  An  act  to  extend  and  Increase  the 
special  mV.)c  program  for  chUdrcn; 

S  707.  .Ml  act  to  provide  transportation  on 
Cannditin  v'?s.sels  between  ports  in  snuth- 
eitstcrn  Alafka.  and  between  Hyder,  Alaslca, 
.  nd  other  jxjints  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
iietwecn  Hyuer,  Alaska,  aiid  other  point*  in 
the  United  ijt.ites  outside  Alaska,  either  di- 
rectly or  Via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part 
of  the  transportation;   and 

3.2113.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorl.'e  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
raltiire  1o  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservali'in  reserve  acreasre  under  certain 
conditions. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o  clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  June 
29.  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  28,  1961: 

Court  of  Military  Appeal* 

Patti,  J.  KiLDAT,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  for  the 
t^rm  of  15  years  expiring  May  1,  1976, 
Cieorgp  W  Lalimer,  term  expired. 


vice 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomiiiations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  28.  1961; 

Coast  ajtd  GEXSDmc  Suhvet 

Subject  to  quall&catlons  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointments, 
to  the  grades  Indicated,  in  the  Coast  and 
Cieudetic  Survey: 

To  be  captains 
Philip  A.  Weber  William  N.  MarUn 

Horace  G.  Conerly  Harold  J.  Seaborg 

Charles  A.  Schoene 

To  be  commanders 
John  O   Boyer  Eugene  W  Richards 

John  R.  Plagemier         Harley  D.  Nygren 
Leonard  S.  Baker 

To  be  lieutenants 

Ray  M.  Sundean 
Lawrence  S.  Brown 


George  F  Wlrth 
Bernard  R   Berson 
Wesley  V.  Hull 
Wayne  L.  Mobley 
Charles  A.  Burroughs 
Richard  E.  Alderman 


George  M.  Poor 
Charles  K.  Townsend 
Ronald  L.  Newsom 
Ray  E.  Moses 

To  he  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 

Bruce  I.  Williams 
Robert  M.  Hagan 

To  be  ensigns 

Charles  L.  Brown,  Jr. 
Frederick  H.  Gramllng 
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Transfer  of  Veterani  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram to  Department  of  Health,  Edaca- 
tion,    and    Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesduu.  June  28, 1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
go  on  record  as  supportin!;  fully  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  of  wiiich  I  am  a  member, 
unanimously  adoptini;  a  resolution  this 
morninr  taking  strong  exception  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  others  of  the 
adniini.stration  for  tlic  transfer  of  the 
rehabilitation  program  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education   and  Welfare. 

This  program,  which  started  out  as 
Public  Law  16  of  the  78th  Congress,  and 
was  the  forerunner  ot  the  World  War  II 
GI  bill  of  rights,  has  been  and  is  re- 
stricted entirely  to  vei  erans  with  service- 
connect^ed  disabilities,  and  is  working 
extremely  v^-ell.  Test.',  are  given  veterans 
who  are  in  need  of  tliis  type  cf  training 
to  determmc  what  type  of  program  they 
need  to  rehabilitate  them,  and  assist 
them  in  earning  a  living  due  to  their 
service-connected  di.'.abiUty.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  uniformly  well  accepted 
and  has  the  support  not  only  of  the  vet- 
erans groups,  but  also  of  the  various 
State  and  private  educational  associa- 
tions which  have  worked  in  this  field. 

The  logic  of  the  proposed  transfer 
completely  escapes  me.  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  start  on  a  pro- 
gram which  could  lead  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Admittedly,  this  is  not  a  big 
prot^ram  today,  but  a  vital  principle  is  in- 
volved; namely,  that  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  veterans  should  be  administered 
by  one  agency,  and  '.hat  being  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

I  therefore  wholeh(?artedIy  support  the 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Commiitee  on  Veterans'  Aifairs,  and 
would  like  to  include  its  text  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks : 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  that  one  Bols- 
feuillet  Jones,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
conducted  Investigatlcns  in  May  1961  as  to 
the  desirability  of  the  site  for  the  new  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  at  Wood, 
Wis  .  and  at  that  time  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  was  unable  to  learn  the 
justification  for  an  offl(;ial  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  aad  Welfare  attempting 
to  determine  the  location  of  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital:  and 

Whereas  in  the  1962  budget  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  attempted  to  require  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  obtain  Its  funds 
for  Veterans'  Administration  medical  re- 
search through  appro])r»tions  obtained  by 
the  National  Instituted  of  Health;   and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  at- 
tempted to  obtain  agn.'ement  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  lor  transfer  of  certain 
property    management    functions    from    the 


Veterans'  Administration  housing  program  to 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  row 
recommending  and  actively  seeking  to  trans- 
fer certain  functions  relating  to  the  vo- 
cational reha',ilitatlon  and  education  of 
disabled  veterans  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:  and 

Whereas  all  of  these  r.tt^mjjUs  to  tran.'for 
ftinciions  were  made  without  notlflcatlor  or 
reference  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, in  either  a  formal  or  Inffirma!  fa.'^hlon: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AtTairs  expresset  strong  opposition  to  these 
attempts  to  transfer  functions,  which  !og- 
ic.aiy  belong  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
where  they  have  been  performed  with  a  Mgh 
degree  of  satisfaction,  frnm  the  Veterans'  .^d- 
niinistrntion  to  other  agencies:  and  bi'  it 
lurth'T 

Resolved.  Tliat  if  such  transfer  is  formally 
proposed  that  the  Committee  on  Veterins' 
Affairs  expects  to  conduct  exploratory  studies 
to  determine  the  motivating  factors  wliich 
are  leading  to  these  persi.'tent  attempt:;  to 
transfer  function."!  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: and  be  it  further 

Retailed  That  If  these  attempts  to  trans- 
fer the  vocational  rehabilitation  funcrion 
and  other  functions  persist,  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  intends  to  oppose  this 
tran.=-fer  and  seek  to  obtain  the  support  of 
other  Members  of  the  House  in  its  opf'Osi- 
tlon. 


House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

June  27.  19(1. 
The  Honorable  John  F,  Kennedy. 
The   White   Hou^e. 
Wa-fnngton    D.C. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  19,  1961,  I  U-ged 
that  the  veterans'  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  not  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei:  are. 
Have  received  no  reply  to  this  letter  but 
understand  that  such  a  plan  is  now  being 
actively  considered  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  In  administering 
this  program  for  the  past  15  years.  :t  Is 
unbelievable  that  action  to  transfer  this 
function  from  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstrstlon 
would  be  taken  without  consultation  with 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  which  has 
exercised  careful  surveillance  of  the  vet- 
erans' education  and  rehabilitation  program 
for  many  years.  So  far  as  we  can  determine 
no  group  interested  in  veterans'  aflfalire  Is 
advocating  such  a  transfer.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  who  Is  motivating  this 
proposal.  The  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  completely 
different  from  the  veterans'  program.  It*  Is 
my  opinion  there  Is  no  Justification  for  such 
a  transfer  and  I  recommend  that  the  %oca- 
tional  rehabilitation  program  remain  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  where  It  has  been 
successfully  administered  for  many  years. 
Olin  E.  Teactje, 

Chairman. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

June  27.  19tl. 
Mr.   David  E.  Bell, 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  understand  that  consideration  is  b(?lng 
given  to  transfer  of  the  veterans'  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in 


administering  this  program  for  the  pest  15 
years.  It  is  unbelievable  that  acticn  to 
transfer  this  function  from  the  Veu?rans' 
Administration  would  be  taken  without 
consultation  with  the  Veterans'  Affairs  C<-im- 
mittee  which  has  exercised  careful  surveil- 
lance of  the  veterans'  education  and  rehabil- 
itation program  for  many  years  So  :ar  as 
we  can  determine  no  group  interested  in 
veterans'  affairs  is  advocating  such  a  trans- 
fer. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who 
is  motivating  this  proposal.  The  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  administered  by  the 
Dr-partment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  completely  different  from  the  vet- 
erans' program.  It  is  understood  that  repre- 
sentation is  beir.g  made  that  transfer  of 
rehabilitation  programs  for  war  veterans 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  con- 
sistent with  the  American  Legion's  position. 
Information  available  to  me  indicates  this  is 
not  true. 

Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman. 


Expenditures  and  Pro-ams  for  World 
War  1  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28. 1961 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
daily  I  am  contacted  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  receiving  many  letters  inferring 
that  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  veteran  benefits  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans. In  fact,  it  has  become  popular 
to  refer  to  the  World  War  I  veteran  as 
the  forgotten  man. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  would  be  most  concerned 
if,  in  fact,  World  War  I  veterans  were 
being  dealt  with  unfairly  in  any  way. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  summary 
of  expenditures  in  behalf  of  World  War  I 
veterans  and  veteran  programs  which 
have  been  available  to  them  since  the 
close  of  World  War  I.  This  information 
was  furni-hed  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration: 

Veterans'  Administration  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  expenditures  from  appropriated 
funds,  by  purpose,  in  behalf  of  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  through  June  30.  1960 

Grand  total $30. 167.  OM.  000 

Ca.sh  bpni'fits - 24,  4)4.  4*1.  UK i 

Afijusled    service    and    dependent 

jiav               5,^.  SU.ixtO 

Hnmis - 3.819.432.(10(1 

l"on)iionsation  and  pensions — total..  1".  114.  '^fii.  CMi 

(■(iiii[)ensation 6.070, 01 7.  am 

Veterans 7.301.976.000 

IVpondcnts 1, 7fiK.04l.noo 

I'oni^ions           - 8,  044,  24,\  (100 

\et<'rans - 5.  ."*:<.  109.  f«iO 

l)c!K-ndont.<; .--  2.  401.  13f.,  (KX) 

Itisiiraiici^  ;*n<!  indomnitics 2. 319,  ftiH.  (.X» 

Ndciiiionulrfbahilitation  and  train- 

inp P44,  Wv'i,  OCX) 

Kducation  iind  truininp .-  2.  4;'t4,  ()(«i 

llonip.';  for  |i;ir:ii)lfi:ics .1,  7(«\  OOr.) 

Statutorv  bjrial  allowanres. 170.  330.  00<> 

Military   an.i    iirival    family   allow- 

anc,.  ■               282,  OR.'',  000 

PiTvicc?  rcndrmi 4.791,424.000 

Capital  additions  and  improvements. ..  122.  (y<i.'\  OOO 

Adniinistratlve  costs 838,  U.VCOO 


( 
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Program  for  World  War  I  irt>:rans  and  their  dependents 

1.  A'ljusted  compensation  (bonus):  ,,  „.,  „^ 

Total  cost - - - -_■ 53,8.5.00(1^)00 

2.  f"ori|>ensation  or  deiiendency  anil  inJeinnity  coraj>enssition: 

1  lisability  coiupensatioa  lor  veterans  C$19  to  $450  per  nioiUh):  '  iti  vw 

Estirn^ited  nnmher  on  rolls,  fiscal  year  IWtt  (existing  law) - I51,30ri 

KBtimat«d  TO«t,  fiscal  year  1W2  (existing  law) - ♦'•-  'l:z:'Jt'" 

E«tiin«ed  cost,  fiscal  year  1%2  (if  U.K.  879  enacted  into  law)  "> — - WM.  5Z2.0(ni 

F^tiiiiated  cost,  fiacal  yesir  I'^&i  (if  U.K.  87»,  as  aineiicied  by  Senate  Kiuuioe  C^iujnitle*',  Uen«cted  Uito  law)  '•--.---- ,,  .,  '  li;„' """ 

Ciunulative  cost  tor  World  W;u  I  veterans  through  fisftd  ywr  1W;2  (if  H.U.  S7V  eiuctt'<i  into  law  as  passed  by  House) »7,83ii.770,0'»i 

Oufntilative  twt  for  World  Wir  I  vetcmns  thro'ich  fiscil  jT.ir  W.l  Mf  H  R   <'>.  •!<=  -iinpndi  I,  i"  r-narted  tnto  law)  '*..-.. ..........  $.,  >•(  i,  I  .n,  hj<i 

I>eath  compensation  or  derwifleiicy  and  indemnity  corainnsation  (for  «  idows  iwireiits.  and  cliildr.-a  of  tMM  who  died  of  service-connected  aisaDUity): 

Estimated  number  on  rolls,  fisc-il  ye^ir  1962 -   rj''''"" 

Estinittte<l  cost,  fiscal  year  lj»i2 --- — .,  Jf.V  ,,i,'  J**' 

Curaulative  cost  for  World  W  ir  I  do'.MiiifUts  Uhronch  fiscnl  yen;-  1962) $1,  Ha2,  24«,  OUO 

3    T'tDsions: 

Veterans: 

Bstimated  ntunberon  rolls,  fls(al  ve  ir  I9ti2  itotiih - - i.^'ii.  jut 

At  $66.15,  $78.73,  or  $136.43  (those  who  did  iKit  elect  ruWit-  I>aw  86-211) ,''^>'"'" 

At  rates  prescribed  hy  Pi:blic  I.:iw  86  211  (s^'c  p.  7  for  r:itei-i - ' *Vi,  aini 

Nfonthly  additions  to  pension  rolls.    .    - - - - »,  /u     .'•'"" 

Estimated  cost,  fiscal  year  1962  (imder  Public  I.;uv  m. -.'11  :irid  iiudtr  prior  law) _ --  ji'^".  .Ji.  i««i 

Cumulative  cost  for  World  War  1  vetorHiis  tthrough  tiscui  year  li«i!i) »'•  '^i '""'.  (kki 

I H'peudent  (widows  and  ctiiVdren): 

Estimated  number  on  rolls,  fiscal  vcir  1962  ''totili..- - 468,  Hi  x) 

At  $50.4n  >  (tho3p  widows  who  did  not  elect  I'nblic  Law  W>-2U)- - ;«'7  iioo 

At  r;ites  prescribed  by  Public  Law  8f>-211  (s.e  p.  «  for  rjites) — - Itl.SOi) 

Monthly  additions  of  dependents  to  pension  rolls - «  »,  r,      *'  ^'^ 

Estimated  cost,  fiscal  ymir  1%2  (luidcr  I'ublic  Law  W  211  aud  uu. ler  prior  law) '  >"1-  -17  om 

Cumulative  cost  for  World  War  I  dci-endents  (through  fiscal  ye'ii  l'JS2) - --- $3, OM,  211.000 

4.  Me'lloiil  care: 

Keoei vine  outpatient  trE:itn;p:it    May  1861,  estimated:  ' _ - - 17.no;) 

In  VA  and  private  or  i-^tate  ho.<pitals  paid  liy  V A  i  May  liMJl; - — 40  (inn 

In  VA  domiclHarle?  TMny  i9«-.li - - «•  3<ii) 

In  9tatP  homes  'Mav  IWl,  estim;ited1 - - -"i.^On 

Estimated  cost,  fi.'ical  year  l',»')2,  for  World  War  I  veterans -- ■, J37';.nnn. (iiio 

Cunuilativccost  of  medical  cure  for  World  War  I  veterans  (through  f  seal  year  1962) - - — $5, 4 7«,  000, 000 

5.  In.-iurance: 

Term  policies  in  force  'Apr.  .10,  !%l"i - 14.97't 

J'ermanent  jwlicies  in  force  (.Apr.  30,  19bl; - - ---  2«2.41»' 

Receivlne  dlsabilitv  income  of  $,S.75  per  $l,noo  of  insurance  'Ar"".  30.  lUftl) - - - '  Id.  liOo 

.Number  of  veterans  who  have  received  di.-iability  income  of  $.'). 75  per  $1,000  of  insurance  through  Apr.  W,  W61 '  M.  Wi 

Cumulative  payment. ^  for  disability  incmne  of  $."..7.^.  per  $1,U(X) - '  jyi.l,  502.  (J3.") 

6.  Vocational  rehat  iiitation: 

Number  who  received  trainin;; - — -  i'*''.  f^"* 

Total  co.>rt  of  vocational  rehabilitation  train int'  [irnLziain - -        l'Vi4.WVi,000 

7.  Buiial  benefits: 

Burial  allowance  of  $2.''>n.  cuinul  itivc  cost  .ittribut.iMe  to  WorW  Wiir  I  veterans - _ $21.';,  (VW,  fXK) 

Flaps  furnished  for  burial,  fumul.ilive  cost  attribut  able  to  World  W  ir  T  vpferms fNot  avnllablr- 

Transportation  of  body  for  biiri  d,  nimiilutne  rv<t  ittnbut.iMe  to  W  ""Id  War  I  veterans (.N'ot  available) 

8.  riousing  for  di^al'leil: 

Numtier  of  veterans  provjilcd  iimi'^iiii.' '  ..   W*) 

Cumulative  cost  attributable  to  vetcr  ins  of  World  W;ir  I — - - $.''.  700,000 

'  II. R.  879,  which  passed  tlic  lloii!*e  of  Kepresentatives  on  June  5,  1861.  provides  '  Xumlier  includes  those  who  rwvive  outpatient  treatnicnt  prifit  to  or  '  .Ho«  ine 

rates  ranging  firtwccu  $2ii  :ind  $.''0     s  incii  ii  1  t.y  the  Senate  I'iuaucc  Co:miiittee,  bospitali7.atiou  as  provided  by  Public  Law  86-&Sy. 

rates  between  $19. 5i)  and  $000)  '  I'iscal  year  lfi62  as  requested  by  afcncy. 

">  The  above  roflcct.^  .sec.  T,  Woi  Id  W  .r  I  orly. 

•  $,'iit.40  is  basic  widow  rate  f>ri(>r  to  cnartnu'nt  of  fublic  ].i\\  sr,  2II.  "ScI'iiIkts 
include  all  dependents  w ho  re"  ain  on  rolls  at  rates  in  etbct  i>rK>r  to  enactment  of 
I'ublic  Law  »»>-211. 

CHARAimRiSTics  OT  WORLD  War  I  VETERANS'  A  total  of  &78,000  reoelvc<3  nonfatal  wounds  war   (both   Confederate  and  Union  Forces), 

SravTcz  AND  Bknefits  in  action,  and  of  this  total  204,000   {21   per-  on  t!ie  pcnsiim  or  compensation  rolls. 

PARTICIPATION    LENGTH    AND  TTPE  OP   SERVICE  ccnt ) ,  occuried  In  World  War  I;   671.000   (69  There    were    106,000    participants    in    the 

Particlnants-     There    were    4  744  000    nar-  P^'"^«'"'^^  ■  ^^  '^'o^'^^  ^ar  II;    and   103,000    (10  Hidian  Wars,  which  ended  In  1898.  and  44  of 

tlc™T  WorW  War T^ervlctTetw'^^^^^^  P"-"^  ) '  '^  ^^^  ^"^^^  '^^^'''-  these  veterans  were  still  living  on  June  30. 

April  6    1917    and  November  11    1918    or  ar-  living   veterans   and    benefits    received  1360.     There  were  392,000  partlcipiints  In  the 

proxlmktely  '1    year    and    7    months').      By  As    of    April    1961,    there    were    22  425  000  ''^P^i"^^'';^"'"!'''?^!^^'' *!l!5^  t'"'^^  ^"  \l°^; 

^mparlson.  World  War  n  •  extended  over  a  living  veterans  of  all  wars.     This  group  con-  ^'"^  "^  ^^'VJ,i    ^  '  ^^>?      ^''^^^^f  °^  ^^'f 

period  of  7  years,  with  16,535,000  participants,  sists  of  5,522.000  veterans  of  the  Korean  con-  ^.,'LY"L               roool    1''.^^'^"^  ,  parents. 

and  the  Korean  conflict  over  a  period  of  4>i  met    (4,534.(»0   with   service   only    in    Korea  'Jf^^  ^'d"^«-  ^J?**  2.336  children  of  veterans 

years,  with  6,807,000  participants,  and  1,476,-  and  988,000  with  service  In  both  World  War  "^  t»"»t  war  on  the  pension  or  compensation 

000  persons  served  In  both  World  War  II  and  n  and  Korea) :    15,166,000  veterans  of  World  ^''      °"  ^    ''^*  ^^"^^  "^'^t^" 

Korea.  War  II:    2,583.000  veterans  of  World  War  I:  ^^  *^«  2,673,000   living  veterans  of   World 

Service  overseas:  Approximately  50  percent  and  a  balance  of  142.000  who  are  veterans  of  ^^''^'"  ^-  ^''^  largest  group  (1.233,000)  was  In 
of  the  participants  In  World  War  I  served  other  wars.  Expres.sed  In  percentages,  r.p-  ^''^^  ^B^  group  65-69  years  on  June  30,  1960. 
overseas,  or  about  2,372,000.  In  the  case  of  proximately  11  percent  of  all  living  veterans  O'^  ^^^^^  ^''"^^  ^^^^  there  were  1,025,730  vet- 
World  War  II,  approximately  77  percent,  or  are  veteraiis  of  World  War  I.  24  percent  are  ^'"''^'^^  ""  ^he  pension  or  compensation  rolls, 
12,841,950.  saw  oversea  service:  and  in  the  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict,  and  67  per-  l'^«89  parents.  435.240  widows,  and  78,511 
case  of  the  Korean  conflict  veteran  59  per-  cent  are  veterans  of  World  War  II.  cinldren. 
cent,  or  4,016,140  persons  served  overseas.  .            .  .                 ,      ,                    ,   ,  .Although   the   average   age   of   World   War 

Length  of  service:  The  average  veteran  of  "^^^  """^  '"^"'^  "'  ''"""''  T^"^"^'^^'^'^  II  veterans  was  41.1  yean;  on  June  30,  1960, 

World  War  I  served  for  12  months:  however,  ■^8^:   As  o!   June  30.  1960,  the  average  age  there  were  at  that  time   1.213,000  who  were 

346,000    had    less    than    6    months'    service!  ^°^  ^^   veterans  of   all   wars   was  41.7   years,  between  the  ages  of  50-54  Jrears:  406,000  be- 

World  War  II   veterans,  on  the  other  hand.  Average  ages  for  veterans  of  the  varlou.s  wars  tween  the  ages  55-59:    177,000~b€tween  60  -64 

averaged   30  months  of  service,  and  Korean  follow;   Korean  conflict   1  with  World  War  II  years  of  age    25.000  between  the  ages  G5-69: 

conflict  veterans  23  months,   with  almost   a  service),  30.6  years — (without  World  War  II  7.000  between  ages  70-74:   3.000  between  the 

million  and  a  half  veterans  serving  In  both  service),  28.9  years:  World  War  11.  41  1  years:  ages  75-79    aiul  1.000  between  the  a^es  80-84: 

wars.  World  War  I.  66  2   years;    Spanish-American  or  a  total  number  of  1,832,000  World  War  II 

Casualties;  A  total  of  577,000  deaths  oc-  '^^''*''''  ^^  G  years;  and  Indian  Wars,  91  1  years,  veterans  who  were  over  the  age  of  50  years 
curred  In  service  in  the  three  wars  (World  Tl:ie  last  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  On  Jime  30,  1960.  there  were  10,000  vet- 
War  I,  W(3rld  War  II,  and  Korean  conflict),  which  ended  In  1783,  died  In  1869,  and  the  erans  c;f  all  wars  who  were  85  years  of  age  or 
Of  this  total,  116,000   (20  percent),  occurred  ^•''st    dependent   of    that    war    died    In    1CK)6,  older. 

in  World  War  I:  406,000  (71  percent)  occurred  The  last  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812.  which  Income:  The  last  information  available 
in  World  War  II;  and  55.000  (9  percent),  ended  in  1814.  died  in  1905.  and  the  last  de-  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  relative  to 
occurred  In  Korea.  pendent  of  that  war  in  1946.  The  last  vet-  income  of  Individuals  and  families  In  the 
eran   of  the   Mexican   War,   which   ended    In  United  States  (based  on  1959  surveysi,  Indl- 

'  Except    for    those   who   served    In    Russia  1848,  died  in  1929.     The  last  veteran  of  the  c;itcs  the  median  income  of  all  male  Income 

during  the  period  Apr.  6,  1917,  through  Apr.  Union  Forces  in  the  Civil  War  died  In   1956,  recipients  In  the  age  group  of  65  or  over  was 

1,  1920.  and  on  June  30,  1960,  there  remained  3,164  $1,576,   and   for   year-round    full-time   male 

'  Sept.  16,  1940,  through  July  25.  1947.  widows  and  749  children  of  veterans  of  that  workers  In  that  age  group   the  median  In- 
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come  was  $3,977.  Mcllan  income  for  male 
Income  recipients  betv-een  ages  14  and  65  or 
over  was  >3,996.  The  f  ighest  median  income 
was  achieved  for  males  between  the  ages  of 
35  and  44.  where  a  mfdlan  income  of  $5,320 
was  achieved  for  all  Inc  ime  recipients  .At 
this  age  level,  median  income  for  rural  farm 
males  was  J2,714. 

EiPENDITURES 

Veterans"  Administration's  requested  builg- 
et  for  fisc:al  ye:tr  1902  tumcliiates  liie  expend- 
iture of  $5J217  niiliion  for  use  in  ruimluister- 
Ing  all  vet?raa  bt-nefit  programs.  Of  tills 
total.  It  Is  a:^.ticipat<"d  that  26  perceiit  will 
be  expended  for  veter  ins  or  dependents  ot 
veterans  of  World  War  1,  53  percent  for  vet- 
erans of  WoiTld  War  II  uid  their  dependenu, 
and  8  percent  for  veter  iiis  of  Korean  conflict 
and  their  dependents. 

Since  the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  there 
have  been  32,086.000  p;u-t!clpanu  in  the  Na- 
tion's wars.  Since  'V-rld  War  I,  fl04  bil- 
lion' has  been  expend'-d  It  vtterans'  bene- 
fits. World  War  I  vetcr..iis  c  >n.stiiuied  15 
percent  of  tiie  partic. pants  in  these  wars 
and  exf)€nditures  in  b  lialf  of  World  War  1 
veterans  have  constitu'-ed  27  percent  of  t^tal 
expenditures  from  app:-uprlat€d  funds  In  be- 
half of  vetcraixs  since  -lie  end  of  World  War 
I. 

As  of  April  1961,  World  War  I  veterans  con- 
stituted 12  percent  of  the  Uttal  living  veteran 
p<ipul.''.tion.  and  Ve'i.era:is'  Administration  aii- 
ticlpatts  expenditure  of  26  perceiit  of  its 
total  budget  for  fi.scAl  yca.r  19G2  m  Ix-L^f  of 
this  group  of  veterans  ' 

Information  concer:iing  specific  benefits 
and  expenditures  for  veterans  of  World  W.ir 
I  follows: 

Compensation  and  pensions 

In  .April  of  1961,  there  were  2  5fl3.00O  living 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  over  50  percent  of 
those  who  partlcipatec.  In  that  war  Of  this 
number.  43  percent  n:'  the  total  living  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  or  1.104.164,  were  in 
receipt  of  either  con  pensation  of  pension 
payments,  with  the  major  portion  (P45  0P9) 
receiving  pension  payrrent  and  the  remainder 
1 159  065)  receiving  payment  of  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation.  .At  the  .same 
time,  dependents  of  439.129  deceased  World 
War  I  veterans  were  leceivlnsr  pension  pay- 
ments and  dependents  of  44.626  deceased 
veterans  were  in  receipt  of  com.pensation  or 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
psvments 

Pensions:  Since  thf  conchislon  of  World 
War  r.  ?6  5  billion  "  has  been  paid  to  World 
War  I  veterans  for  |>enKlon  benefits  and  $2  7 
billion*  to  their  widows  and  children  for 
death  pension.  (W.dows  of  World  War  I 
veterans  became  eligible  for  payment  of  a 
pension  without  the  requirement  that  their 
husband  have  a  servlf  e-connected  disability 
in  Df^rember  of  1944  i 

Veterans'  Administration's  requested 
b'ldeet  for  fl.scal  year  1962  cont,emplates  the 
expenditure  of  $1,046,726,000  for  World  War 
I  veterans'  pensions  a  ad  $312,217,000  for  the 
r*'nsi.>ns  of  widows  ard  children  of  deceased 
W   rid  War  I  veterans 

Approximately  17.103  World  War  I  veterans 
and  4.800  dependents  of  World  War  I  de- 
ceased veterans  were  added  to  the  pension 
r  >!!s  each  month  during  the  calendar  year 
1960. 

Compensation:  Sln-^e  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  I.  $7.3  billion'  has  been  paid  to 
W'nrld  War  I  veterans  as  compensation  fca- 
service-connected  disabilities;  and  $1.8  bil- 
lion *  has  been  expended  In  the  form  of 
death  compensation  or  dependency  and  In- 
doninlty  compensatloa  for  dependents  of 
World  War  I  veterans. 

When  the  Veteraix'i'  Administration  re- 
vised Its  schedule  for  rating  disabilities  for 


'Through  fiscal  year   1961;    estimated. 
•Includes  expendltt-res  for  dependents. 
'Through  fiscal  year   1961;    estimated. 


compensiatlon  purposes  In  1945,  those  vet- 
erans who  were  on  the  compensation  rolls 
and  h.ad  been  rated  under  the  1935  rating 
schedule  continued  to  receive  compensation 
under  the  1925  schedule  If  their  rating 
under  that  schedule  was  greater  than  under 
the  1945  Sjchedule,  until  such  time  ia  a 
ch:.:ee  in  c  tidition  warranted  a  char.^e  In 
the  1925  rating  I^rge  numbers  of  these 
veterans,  had  their  dls.ibllities  been  rate<l  on 
the  same  basl.s  as  were  the  disabtlitie.'.  of 
v^r?rans  cf  later  war?;,  would  have  rece.ved 
rLQ'acca  pay:ii.  :i:.3  of  oni  pensation.  and 
some  would  have  been  Intiigible  to  receive 
any  pfiTment.  Tl-ie  mi  &t  recent  fie.ires  show 
th.at  some  77,000  veterans  are  still  recel;lr.g 
payment. J  pursuant  to  these  pr  .tened 
awards.  These  payments  am^>unt  to  -ivcr 
$5.5  ralilicn  monthly. 

Veterans'  Admini?tratlon's  requested 
budget  for  fiical  year  1962  contemplates  ex- 
penditure of  s-172. 853.000  in  compensation 
payment-s  to  World  W.^r  I  v.-terans  and  {.61.- 
2'3l  CO  in  dei.th  compensation  or  dep.^nd- 
cncy  and  indemnity  compensation  for  their 
d'^pendents. 

ADJUSTED   COMPE'.S.*TION    (  BONUS) 

Tlie  average  payment  of  bonus  to  veterans 
of  World  War  I  wai  S937  and  a  total  of 
S3, 875  milUoti  was  expended  for  this  purpose 
by   the  Veterans'  Aduiluistralion. 

MEDiC.\L    StRWCJS    FOR     \TTEll.\N  i 

Since  World  War  I.  the  Vi.-t?rans'  Adniin- 
Istrarlon  has  expended  $12  4  billion  In  hos- 
pitals, dnm.lcillaries.  and  of.tnatlent  clinics. 
Of  this  total,  the  estim.it.ed  expendlrun'  for 
World   War  I  veterans  was  $5  1   blliion.' 

.At  the  present  time,  abf^ut  37  percent  of 
all  v?terans  h  ^spr.alized  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ininlstratlort  hospitals  are  World  War  I 
vet-.'ran.«  The  Veteran^'  .Administration's 
requested  bud'ret  for  hscal  year  1962  contem.- 
plates  pxpendlfure  ri  $859.3.56  O^'O  for  the  hos- 
pitalization of  veteran.«,  37  percent  cf  this 
amount  bein;:  *3!7  96'.:  000. 

Ve'erans'  .Adminirtration  operates  18  d  :m!- 
c;l:;u-:cs.  and  at  the  present  time  64  pc:-cent 
of  t!.e  c>coupi.".ts  of  These  domiciliarie;;  .are 
W  irld  W.-'r  I  veterans.  The  1962  bt.dget 
esrima'.e  for  oVerations  of  tl'.ese  d^micill- 
aries  i«i  *31. 349,000,  of  which  $20.063.00C  will 
be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  World  War  I 
veterans. 

Twenty-eight  Statues  operate  State  vet- 
eran.«  h  mes,  and  Veterans'  Administration 
contributes  $2  50  per  day  per  veteran  (but 
not  more  than  half  of  the  amount  reqjired 
to  maintain  such  veterans  In  the  homes)  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  these  homes 
The  1962  budget  fir  Veterans'  Admlnlstr.ition 
contemplates  the  expenditure  of  $7,574,000 
f':>r  this  purpose.  Assuming  the  same  j>ro- 
portlon  of  World  War  I  veterans  are  In 
State  homes  as  are  in  V.A  domicill\rles. 
about  $4,850  iX)0  will  be  expended  on  behalf 
of  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

INSrRANCE 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  receive  greater 
Insurance  benefits  than  veterans  of  later 
wars;  (1)  If  at  any  age  the  World  W  ar  I 
veteran  becomes  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  he  may  stop  jjayiug  premiums  and 
start  drawing  benefits  of  $5.75  {>er  m>nth 
for  each  $1,000  insurance  in  force.  (AA'orld 
War  II  veterans  are  entitled  only  to  a  w:Uver 
of  premiums  for  total  disability  which  must 
begin  before  age  60);  (2)  the  total  dis- 
ability rider  added  to  a  policy,  upon  pay- 
ment of  an  extra  premium,  pays  the  Viorld 
War  I  veterans  $5.75  per  month  for  each 
$1,000  Insurance  In  force  U  they  be<ome 
totally  disabled  before  age  65  (tintU  recent- 
ly. World  War  II  veterans  ootUd  receive  only 
$5  per  month  and  their  total  disability  iQuat 
begin  before  age  60) . 

Flfty-slx  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty  vetertuis  of  World  War  I  have  bene- 


fited from  the  first  of  these  features,  with 
rrkonetary  benefits  amounting  to  $281,103.- 
654;  and  2,480  veterans  from  the  second  leu- 
ture  with  nioueiaxy  benefits  amount. :.t  to 
$12,398,381. 

VOCATIONAL    REH ABn-ITATION 

V'tteraiis  of  W^rld  War  I  who  received  dis- 
abilities in  the  service  were  eligible  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  training  bene- 
fits. The  cost  of  this  program  was  J644.- 
865.000. 

Bfar;*!.  blnuiis 

Veterans'  Aciniini-^tiatioii  currently  p^iys 
$250  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  funeral  of  war  veterans.  Since  World 
War  I,  $193  million  •  hr.s  been  expended  In 
behalf  of  vetrraiis  of  that  war  f  r  this  bene- 
fit. In  addition.  Veterans'  Administration 
furnishes  a  fUig  with  which  the  casket  of  a 
veteran  is  dr..pod;  however,  the  agency  Is 
tuiable  to  furnish  a  figure  for  cost  attribut- 
able to  veterans  of  World  Wr.r  I  for  the 
latter  beaeflt. 

When  a  veteran  dies  after  having  been 
admitted  to  a  Veterans'  .Administration  hos- 
IJltal  or  domiciliary,  the  cost  of  tran.";portlng 
his  body  to  the  place  of  burial  Is  paid  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Veterans' 
Administration  Is  unable  to  provide  a  cost 
figure  attributable  to  veterans  of  World  War 
I  tor  this  benefit. 

SPECl.'.L        HOr.<^ING       POR        SEE  VICE -CONNECTED 
TOTALLY    DISABLED 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  are  eligible  for 
this  benefit  on  the  same  basij  as  veterans 
of  other  wars.  This  benefit  pro\ides  for 
paj-ment  by  Veterans'  Administration  of  half 
the  cost  of  specially  adapted  h ausing.  but 
not  exceeding  $10,000.  ^or  eligible  veterans 
An  estimated  6(.>0  veterans  cf  World  War  I 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  benefit  r.t  a 
cum.ulative  cost  of  $5,700,000. 


Golden  Wedding  Anniver$ary   of  Repre- 
sentatiTe  and  Mrs.  Rabant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESEN'TA'n\'ES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1961 

Mr,  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  50th.  or  golden,  wedding  anniversary 
of  my  colleague,  friend,  and  mentor,  Mr. 
Rabaut,  and  I  cannot  let  the  day  pass 
w-ithout  commenting  on  the  sterling 
qualities  which  characterize  this  couj^le. 

I  have  knowTi  Mr.  and  Mrs  Rabaut  for 
many  years  and  know  of  their  complete 
and  deep  dedication  to  each  other  and 
to  the  vows  they  took  in  holy  matrimoiiy 
50  years  ago.  Their  continuous  courte- 
sies and  consistent  consideration  of  each 
other  have  made  this  day  possible  and 
have  made  their  devotion  even  greater  as 
the  days  go  by. 

Not  onl>-  has  Mr.  Rabaut  been  a  real 
father  and  thoughtful  husband,  but  he 
has  also  carried  over  these  qualities  of 
character  Into  his  public  hfe.  He  is  al- 
ways thoughtful  and  helpful  to  new 
Members  of  Congress  In  trying  to  be  of 
assistance  to  them.  He  has  many  times 
given  me  important  advice,  and  while 
one  may  not  always  agree  with  him,  his 
advice  is  offered  in  a  friendly  spirit  and 
with  the  best  intentions.    I  regard  him 


'Through  fiscal  year  19<J1;  estimated. 


•Through  fiscal  year  1961;  estimated. 
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with  warm  affection  and  high  admira- 
tion. On  this  occasion  of  their  50th 
wedding  anniversay.  I  want  to  extend  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rabaut  my  heartiest  con- 
jrratulations  on  reaching  this  milestone, 
and  my  sincere  best  wishes  for  their 
continued  health  and  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead. 


Address    by     Senator     Ellender    Before 
American  Food  for  Peace  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF    LOVISIANA 

r.N-  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEcJ 

Wednesday,  June  28. 1961 

Mr  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  myself  today  at  a  luncheon 
for  the  American  Food  for  Peace  Coun- 
cil, in  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber 
m  the  Capitol  Building. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Speech    Delivered     by     Senator     Allen     J. 

Ellender,  of  Louisiana,  at  Luncheon  for 

THE  American  Food  for  Pe.ace  Council  on 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1961 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  asked  to  speak 
to  such  a  distinguished  group  of  people, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  your 
mission  is  so  very  Important  to  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  the  other  less  fortunate 
countries  of  the  world 

You  have  been  selected  to  devise  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  agricultural  abundance 
with  which  our  country  is  blessed  can  be 
most  eflectively  utilized  in  a  worldwide  food- 
for-peace  program. 

In  theory,  the  giving  away  of  food  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  simple  operation.  As  a 
matter  of  reality.  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  tremendous  complexities  in- 
volved In  such  a  program. 

Referring  to  the  people  throughout  the 
world  who  are  struggling  for  freedom  and 
for  an  improved  society,  the  President  ol 
the  United  States  in  his  inaugural  address, 
said  "we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  help  them 
help  themselves  ' 

This  strikes  me  as  an  extremely  sound 
approach  to  the  problems  that  beset  many 
of  the  emerging  and  developing  countries  of 
the  world.  Our  problem,  your  problem,  is 
to  accomplish  this  obJ«;tive  but  at  the  same 
time  to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  inherent 
In  an  undertaking  of  this  kind. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  un- 
der Public  Law  480,  enacted  in  1954,  and 
now  referred  to  as  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. The  policy  of  the  Congress  as  es- 
tablished in  this  law  is  to  expand  interna- 
tional trade  among  the  United  States  and 
friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  converta- 
taility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic 
stability  of  American  agriculture  and  the 
national  welfare,  and  to  make  maximum  ef- 
ficient use  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Last  but  not  least. 
Public  Law  480  Is  designed  to  stimulate  and 
fiiciUtate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities  produced  In  the 
United  States,  by  providing  a  means  where- 
by surplus  agricultural  commodities  In  ex- 
cess of  the  tisual  marketings  may  be  sold 
and  foreign  currency  accepted  in  payment 
therefor. 


It  is  also  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
foreign  currency  so  collected  be  used  to  ex- 
pand international  trade,  encourage  eco- 
nomic development,  and  foster  in  other  ways 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

This  law  is  a  complete  vehicle  designed  to 
utilize  our  food  abundance  in  furtherance 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  action  neces- 
sary by  Congress  at  this  session  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  law.  With  your  indulgence  I 
would  like  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  pro- 
visions (if  the  ;ict. 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  provides  for  sales 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  payable 
in  the  currency  of  the  purchasing  country. 
Title  II  and  section  302  of  title  III  provide 
for  emergency  assistance  to  friendly  people 
in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or  ex- 
traordinary relief  requu-ements  and  for  oth- 
er gifts  or  grants  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 

Section  303  of  title  III  provides  for  the 
barter  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
and  title  IV  provides  for  credit  sales  of  sur- 
plus afe,ricuUural  commodities  for  dollars. 

.Since  1954  Congress  has  authorized  a  to- 
tal of  •SIII4  billion  for  title  I  sales.  The 
administration's  bill  now  before  Congress  re- 
quests an  authorization  for  an  additional 
$712  billion  to  lie  spent  over  a  period  of  5 
years  If  this  a\tthority  is  granted,  a  total 
of  $10 '4  billion  wil!  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  finance  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities under  this  title. 

We  have  done  a  tremendoius  Job  in  mov- 
ing food  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
480  into  the  uuderdc\ekiped  countries  of  the 
world.  Under  title  I  aluno,  agreements  have 
been  signed  with  about  40  countries  for 
sales  of  our  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  foreign  currencies.  By  the  end  of 
this  year  we  will  have  financed  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  curren- 
cies in  the  amount  of  about  $11  billion.  Un- 
der titles  II  and  III  a  total  of  $2 '4  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities  have  been 
donated   to   our  friends   abro;;d. 

Under  thia  program.  U.S.  surplus  food  has 
been  di.-^tributed  in  over  90  countries  and 
dependencie.';.  with  over  80  million  people 
abroad  getting  part  of  their  food  from  this 
source.  Many  private  organizations  are  di- 
rectly concerned  in  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus foods  in  countries  around  the  world. 
Agencies  such  as  CARE,  Catholic  Relief 
Services.  Church  World  Services.  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  and  the  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  participate  in  mov- 
ing fixid  into  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  barter  provisions  of  Public  Law  480 
have  been  used  to  export  a  total  of  about 
$1.2  billion  worth  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ty 0;; 

Credit  sales,  the  f.turth  title  to  Public 
Law  48IJ.  Wiis  added  in  1959  for  the  purpose 
of  di.spo.sing  of  some  of  our  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  dollars.  While  this 
authority  is  new.  I  feel  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  this  method.  In  the 
minds  of  many,  a  straight  business  deal 
commands  more  respect  than  an  outright 
eift  It  is  ix^ssible  that  prolonged  and  con- 
tinued giving  eventuaJly  will  produce  re- 
sults diametrically  opposite  to  those  we  hope 
to   achieve. 

As  I  see  it.  sales  for  dollars  are  an  integral 
p.^rt  of  a  food  for  peace  program.  Our 
stanchest  friends  and  allies  today  are  those 
with  whom  we  have  shared  in  business  since 
our  founding.  The  friendliness  that  has  de- 
veloped through  the  close  relationship  neces- 
sary to  the  consummation  of  business  deals 
has  contributed  greatly  to  closer  ties,  mutual 
respect  and  dignity  of  person  Exchange  of 
ideas  has  been  a  benefit  not  only  tu  other 
countries  but  to  this  country  as  well.  Nor- 
mally, we  do  not  think  of  a  business  deal  as 
a  part  of  a  food  for  peace  program,  but  in  my 
opinion,  it  has  exceptional  merit. 


If  administered  properly.  Public  Law  480 
and  the  currencies  generated  thereunder,  can 
continue  to  be  u.sed  effectively  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  this  and  other  countries.  But,  it, 
Is  imperative  that  we  look  beyond  the  im- 
mediate present  in  our  effort  to  alleviate 
hunger,  to  provide  American  assistance,  and 
to  develop  the  economies  of  the  coiuitries  of 
the  world. 

Many  benefits  accrue  t-o  nations  through 
the  proper  use  of  food  Certainly  we  have 
demonstrated  our  understanding  and  friend- 
ship for  the  peoples  of  the  world  m  our  tre- 
mendous past  efTorts  In  this  field  We  h;ive 
continued  to  share  with  others,  and  I  would 
not  propose  that  we  stop  now.  for  I  truly 
believe  that  by  relieving  hunger  and  promot- 
ing economic  growth  through  wise  use  of  f)ur 
agricultural  productivity,  we  will  strengthen 
the  capability  and  the  will  W  resist  ntgres- 
slon  and  subversion  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  the  keystone,  as  I  see  It,  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  we  use  our 
abundance  of  food  to  help  all  of  those  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  help  themselves.  A 
strong  nation,  both  economically  and  spirit- 
ually, can  act  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
spread  of  communism.  Economic  develop- 
ment and  Independence  can  come  through 
the  intelligent  use  of  food  Further,  in  my 
estimation,  a  prosperous  economy  in  any 
country  will  contribute  materially  toward 
the  prosperity  of  all  countries 

Food  for  peace  actually  Involves  more  than 
just  food.  It  Involves  technical  assistance  In 
underdeveloped  countries  designed  to  In- 
crease their  own  food  pnxluctlon  as  well  as 
to  help  them  expand  industrially.  Technical 
assistance  can  be  used  in  the  develo!)ment 
of  factories,  of  skills,  and  ultimately  In  the 
building  of  a  strong  economy 

The  foreign  currencies  generated  through 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  56  percent  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies that  have  been  generated  so  far  have 
either  been  loaned  back  to  the  foreign  coun- 
tries at  low  interest  rates  or  given  them  in 
outright  grants  for  economic  development. 
Tlic  governments  of  these  countries  have 
used  these  funds  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Loans  and  grants  have  been  used  to  finance 
the  local  costs  of  development,  including 
wages  for  labor  and  locally  produced  ma- 
terials. Some  have  been  used  to  promote 
food  production  and  agricultural  projects, 
including  Irrigation  an(4  reclamation,  re- 
forestation and  development  of  tisheries. 
Funds  have  been  used  for  the  imj^rovcment  of 
transportation  facilities,  including  railroads, 
highways,  and  bridges.  These  funds  are  also 
used  in  the  field  of  health  and  sanitation,  as 
well  as  community  development. 

This  country  has  in  the  past  fully  demon- 
strated its  willingness  to  help,  and  I  believe 
that  we  will  continue  to  provide  help  to  those 
nations  who  wish  to  help  themselves  The 
strengthening  of  nations  through  economic 
development  is  essential  to  the  freedom  of 
the  world.  Our  efforts  for  many  years  have 
been  directed  toward  this  end 

However.  I  think  It  in  our  best  interest  to 
view  the  food  for  peace  program  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  total  aid  picture  It  Is 
my  feeling  that  our  agricultural  abundance  / 
can  be  used  to  supplant  in  a  large  measure 
some  of  the  dollar  aid  we  now  provide.  A 
nation  with  a  prosperous  economy  can  long 
endure,  but  a  nation  weakened  internally 
tlirough  unwise  use  of  Its  resources  will  soon 
lose  its  strength  and  will  to  act.  This  ap- 
plies to  our  country  just  as  it  does  to  any 
other  country. 

Further,  the  sharing  of  our  abundance  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  mean  the  artificially  en- 
couraged expansion  in  the  productivity  of 
our  domestic  agricultural  plant  in  order  that 
more  food  may  be  made  available  for  give- 
away programs. 
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As  I  see  it.  there  are  many  pitfalls  Inherent 
In  such  a  philosophy.  It  ha«  been  demon- 
strated quite  conclufilvely  that  once  addi- 
tional resources  are  encouraged  to  move  Into 
agriculture.  It  Is  we;.l  nigh  Impossible  to 
squeeze  them  out.  Our  ao-called  farm  prob- 
lem today  is  a  direct  rc^sult  of  the  encouraged 
expansion  which  occ'irred  during  the  last 
f^o  wiU's.  Domestic  fiixm  production  has  In- 
creased by  over  one-third  since  World  W'ar 
U.  This  tremendous  expansion  lu  agricul- 
tural production  ha*  led  directly  to  the  de- 
pressed prices  and  Incomes  and  other  prob- 
lems now  facing  American  farmers.  The 
effort  by  the  Congres.?  to  minimize  the  ad- 
verse Income  effect  through  farm  price  sup- 
port legislation  hat  not  been  entirely 
Euccefcsful.  In  the  long  run.  further  expan- 
sion of  food  production  over  and  above  our 
normal  domestic  and  export  needs.  m,-\y  well 
spell  disaster  for  our  larm  economy. 

If  expansion  Is  encouraged  only  in  cer- 
tain areas  or  crops,  tiiere  will  be  a  disloca- 
tion of  resources  in  ajjrlculture  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  IndufiUy.  This  could  cause 
surpluses  In  some  areas  leading  to  further 
depressed  prices,  and  shortages  In  other 
areas  leading  to  prices  which  would  en- 
courage even  further  expansion.  An  In- 
crease In  the  price  ol  f(x»d  that  is  reflected 
In  an  increase  In  consumer  prices  leads  to 
consumer  dissatisfaction.  Ultimately,  such. 
a  program  will  adversely  afTect  our  agri- 
cultural economy  because  it  is  artificial. 
While  the  sharing  of  our  abundance  In  help- 
ing others  is  right  and  proper.  I  also  feel 
that  it  Is  necessary  U)  manage  the  program. 
Ui  such  a  way  as  to  a\old  harming  ourselves. 

The  program  planning  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  avoid  the  possibiluy  Uiat  any 
country  might  remain  Indefinitely  depend- 
ent upon  us.  While  many  countries  axe 
short  uf  food,  the  faict  Is  that  they  do  pro- 
duce some  food.  It  is  Imperative  that  the 
movement  of  food  from  this  country  be  so 
scheduled  that  agricultural  prices  in  the  re- 
cipient countries  not  be  depressed  unduly, 
thus  Inhibiting  the  growth  of  their  own 
agricultural    economies. 

Self-help  programs  can  utilize  our  sur- 
plus agricultvnal  coirunodities  eflectively  in 
pro-,  iding  the  necessary  Impetus  In  the  de- 
velopment of  strong  and  prosperous  nations. 
But.  our  contribution  to  the  growth  and 
devc;>  pint'i;t  in  other  coui. tries  must  be 
based  on  sound  economic  principles.  Em- 
phasis should  remain  on  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  and  we  should  not  en- 
courage over  production  for  Food  for  Peace. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  task,  but  I  am  sure  that 
with  your  guidance  a  program  will  be  de- 
veloped to  achieve  the  objective  of  helping 
others  help  themselves. 


Lost  of  Ei   Kotcrba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Wednesday,  June  28. 1961 


Mfr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  today  of  the  loss  of  Ed  Koterba  in 
a  era.";!!  off  the  Pacific  coast  will  bring 
shock  and  sorrow  not  only  to  the  news- 
paper world  but  also  to  his  friends  in 
Maryland.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Ed  Koterba  not  only  as  a  newspaper- 
man, but  as  a  constituent  and  friend,  and 
I  am  aware  of  the  loss  we  have  all  suf- 
fered in  his  death. 


Mr.  Koterba  lived  with  hi*  wife,  Eoro- 
thy,  and  their  10-year -old  son,  Eddie,  at 
9200  Persimmon  Tree  Road.  Potomac, 
Md.  He  was  a  native  of  Omaha,  entered 
newspaper  work  in  Waynesboro,  Ph..  In 
1944,  transferring  to  the  old  Washington 
Times  Herald  in  1952.  He  joined  the 
Washington  Post  shortlj-  after  its  a<;qui- 
sition  of  the  Times  Herald  in  1954  and 
subsequently  resigned  to  devote  full  time 
to  hi.s  own  syndicated  column  "A  Eit  of 
Washincton "  He  began  writing  the 
syndicated  Wasliington  feature  column 
for  the  United  Features  Syndicate,  for- 
merly conducted  by  the  late  Fred  Oth- 
man.  about  2  years  ago. 


Vott  Gilmore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  ES 

Wednesday.  June  28. 1961 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speakei ,  in 
the  major  papers  of  June  27,  1961,  the 
press  heralded  the  appointment  by  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Commerce  Hodges  of  Voit  Gil- 
more,  of  Southern  Pines.  N.C.,  to  head 
the  new  U.S.  Travel  Service  withui  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Along  with  many  of  my  coIleagi..es,  I 
salute  this  appointment,  congratulate 
the  distinguLsiied  Secretary  on  hi^  ap- 
pointment, and  Mr.  Gilmore  on  his  se- 
lection. 

I  have  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  promotion  of  a  travel  agency  in  the 
US.  Government.  While  on  a  com- 
mittee trip  lnvest!f;ating  the  potential 
of  such  an  agency,  I  was  privileged  to 
po  by  Christchurch.  New  Zealand,  and, 
as  a  guest  of  the  Navy,  fly  to  the  Ant- 
arctic and  the  South  Pole.  I  met  Mr. 
Gilmore  on  this  trip  and  was  immensely 
impressed  by  him  at  the  time.  I  had 
no  idea  that  he  would  be  selected,  but 
I  found  him  to  be  a  person  of  intimate 
knowledge  on  travel  matters. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
certain  facts  about  his  background 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  press 
at  large.  These  facts  emphasize  the  good 
fortune  of  our  country  in  having  this 
man  in  so  vital  a  post: 

Native  of  Winston-Salem,  lifelong 
resident  of  North  Carolina. 

Graduate,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; A.B.,  journalism;  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
1939. 

Secretary  to  Senator  Josiah  W.  Bailey, 
1939-40. 

Lieutenant — junior  grade — U.S.  Navy. 
Air  Transport  Command,  World  War  n — 
service  in  Africa,  South  America,  Pacific. 
Asia. 

Pan  American  Wwld  Airways — assist- 
ant to  division  manager,  Latin  American 
Division;  public  relations  director,  Pa- 
cific-Alaska Division,  1940-42.  1946-47. 

Business  Interests  in  North  Carolina, 
including  chain  of  restaurwita  and 
motels. 


Member,  Nort^  Carolina  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  1957. 

President,  North  Carolina  Travel 
Council,  1957-59. 

Chairman,  Keep  North  Carolina 
Beautiful,  191S8-60. 

Member.  Explorers  Club — accredited 
correspondent  twice  to  South  Pole,  once 
to  North  Pole,  1958-60. 

Coleader,  North  Carolina  Trade  Mis- 
sions to  Europe.  1959  and  I960. 

These  facts,  though  salient,  do  not 
speak  the  whole  story.  Mr.  GUmoie  is 
a  dedicated  citizen,  energetic,  and  pos- 
sesses a  magnificent  personality.  I  am 
.satisfied  the  travel  industry  will  find  him 
to  be  a  great  friend,  and  a  useful  leader 
m  this  vital  field.  He  knows  the  travel 
business:  he  knows  people:  and  he  has. 
by  his  dedicated  service  to  his  native 
State,  demonstrated  his  ability  to  pro- 
mote. 

I  wish  for  him.  and  I  predict  for  him. 
every  success  in  this  new  imdertaking. 
We  welcome  him  int-o  the  service  of  his 
countrj-  in  this  great  and  important 
capacity. 


Marine  Corps  Has  Fine  Physical  Fitness 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF    NEW    TOmK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28. 1961 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aie 
all  aware  of  the  part  good  physical  fit- 
ness plays  in  the  lives  of  our  young  peo- 
ple throughout  the  entire  Nation.  I  have 
been  increasingly  disturbed,  slu  have 
many  of  us,  by  reports  that  the  physical 
fitness  of  our  youth  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing steadily.  This  is  perhaps  most  strik- 
ingly evidenced  b>'  the  high  physical  re- 
jection rate  amongst  applicants  r"or  en- 
listment in  the  Armed  Forces.  Recently 
I  learned  of  a  most  worthwhile  high 
school  physical  fitness  program  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  recruit- 
ing station  in  tlie  New  York  City  area. 

The  high  physical  fitness  standards 
established  and  maintained  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  are  well  known.  In  1959, 
Maj.  John  J.  Swords,  U.S.  Marine  Corp.-. 
oflBcer  in  charge.  Marine  Corps  recruit- 
ing station.  New  York  City  sponsored,  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  in  the  New  York  City 
area  high  schools,  a  competitive  physical 
fitness  program  designed  to  train  the 
mind  and  body  to  work  in  harmony,  to 
achieve  and  stress  physical  endurance 
and  develop  mental  alertness  and  self- 
discipLine.  Regular  Marine  Corps  physi- 
cal fitness  tests  were  used  as  the  basis  for 
this  program. 

This  year  104.000  students  representing 
265  high  schools  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  area  ptirticipated  in  the  program. 
Some  25,000  Marine  Corps  athletic 
achievement  certificates  were  awarded 
to  boys  meeting  the  established  Marine 
Corps  standards.  A  total  of  530  boys 
representing  106  schools  participated  in 
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the  final  competition  conducted  by  Ma- 
rine Corps  recruiting  station.  New  York, 
during  May  1961  at  Newark  State  College, 
Newark.  N.J.;  Hunter  College,  New 
York  City;  and  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kingspoint,  Long 
Lsland.  N.Y. 

High  team  honors  were  awarded  to 
the  four-man  team  composed  of  Fred- 
erick Brightman,  Irwin  August,  Jona- 
than Bagdon.  and  Kenneth  Haher,  rep- 
resenting Wheatley  High  School,  Old 
Westbury,  Lxjng  Island,  when  they  set  a 
new  physical  fitness  meet  record  of  2.017 
points  out  of  a  possible  2,400. 

Individual  honors  in  overall  competi- 
tion were  awarded  to  Carlos  Diaz,  rep- 
resenting Bayonne  High  School,  Bay- 
onne.  N.J..  who  placed  first,  scoring  554 
points  out  of  a  possible  600  points. 
George  Glaser,  representing  Wheatley 
High  School,  Old  Westbury,  Long  Is- 
land, placed  second  with  551  points  and 
Andy  Simon,  representing  New  Rochelle 
High  School  placed  third  with  533 
points. 

On  hand  to  present  tro-oliies  to  the 
winners  were  some  of  our  all  time  ath- 
letic greats — Roy  Campanella.  Kyle 
Rote,  and  Phil  Rizzuto.  The  seven  win- 
ner j  are  presently  oii  a  2 -day  visit  of 
the  Washington  area,  with  a  planned 
visit  to  the  Capitol.  I  understand  tliat 
plans  are  already  underway  to  make 
next  year's  high  school  physical  fitness 
program  even  larger  than  this  year's. 

I  feel  that  this  program  is  an  excel- 
lent start  toward  improving  the  physical 
fitness  of  our  youth.  I  would  nope  thar 
it  and  similar  programs  could  be  emu- 
lated in  every  part  of  our  great  country. 
I  am  certain  that  all  the  members  wi'l 
wish  to  join  with  me  in  congratulating 
these  boys  on  their  efforts  and  Major 
Swords  and  his  handful  of  Marines  on 
their  dedicated  work. 


who  have  closely  followed  the  footsteps 
of  their  parents  and  are  indeed  a  credit 
to  them. 

I  know  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  when  I  ex- 
press today  to  Stella  and  Louie  Rabaut 
our  sincere  congratulations  and  our  fer- 
vent hopes  and  prayers  that  they  may 
long  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  Lord, 
which  He  has  so  generously  bestowed 
upon  them. 


God's  Blessing  Upon  You 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28, 1961 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  beloved  and  respected 
Members  of  this  legislative  body,  Mr. 
Loins  Rabaut.  and  his  lovely  wife,  Stella, 
are  today  celebrating  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  their  marital  life. 

His  sterling  character,  unlimited  devo- 
tion to  his  country,  and  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  his  community  have  earned  for 
him  a  reputation  rarely  equaled  in  this 
Nation.  Among  his  colleagues,  who  have 
learned  to  know  him  and  appreciate  his 
friendship,  he  is  known  as  a  most  courte- 
ous, cooi>erative,  reliable,  and  valuable 
Member  of  Congress.  As  a  man,  he 
stands  high  for  his  moral  strength  and 
character.  To  me,  personally,  he  has 
been  an  inspiration,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  friendship  he  has  shown  me. 

He  has  richly  been  blessed  by  having  a 
lovely  and  devoted  wife  and  by  children, 


The  Ingredients  of  Economic  Growth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

flF 

HON.  JOE  M.  KILGORE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1961 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day one  of  my  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Frank  Ikard.  of  Texas,  addressed  the  din- 
ner meeting  of  the  Second  Annual 
Eiieisiy  Institute,  .sponsored  by  the 
American  University.  The  Energy  In- 
stitute is  composed  of  engineers  and 
other  personnel  from  thr  energy  indus- 
tries; th:it  is,  prtrolpum.  coal,  'ias,  and 
electricity. 

I  have  found  Congressman  Ik.m'ds  ad- 
dre.ss  so.inlo:mative  and  so  timely  that 
I  wish  to  make  his  rem:irks  available  to 
the  Members  of  Conffross.  I  believe  they 
will  find  this  address  both  .stimulating 
and  constructive.  I  therefore  a.^k  unani- 
mous coni-cnt  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoNGi^EssirN.iL  Record  the  text  of  Con- 
gressman Ik\rd's  address: 

The  I.xgredients  of  Economic   Growth 
(Speech    of    Hon.    Feank    Ikard.    of    Texas, 

Sec  )nd  Annual  Energy   Institute,  June  27, 

1961) 

You  are  accepting  one  of  the  real  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  by  joining  together 
here  in  this  Second  Annual  Enerijy  Institute 
to  seek  the  answers  to  the  many  perplexing 
problems  which  we  face  In  finding  the  solu- 
tions to  our  needs  for  energy  to  sustain  the 
future  growth  of  our  Nation.  All  of  you  who 
are  participants  in  the  Institute  certainly 
are  to  be  commended  for  taking  time  from 
your  busy  professional  lives,  for  it  Is  only 
by  efforts  such  as  these  to  understand  the 
problems  that  confront  us  that  our  country 
can  be  a.ssured  of  the  growth  and  economic 
progress  that  Is  so  necessary  during  these 
challenging  times. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  economic  growth 
and  progress  going  on  in  the  wcjrld  today. 
In  our  country  we  have  the  growth  of  a  free 
economy  supplying  the  things  desired  by  a 
free  people  and  their  government.  In  the 
totalitarian  countries  there  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial rate  of  growth,  but  in  a  different 
direction.  While  sonic  of  the  .=itati.stics  indi- 
cate that  their  growth  rate  is  high,  it  is  Im- 
port.ant  to  know,  I  think,  that  their  growth 
moves  only  in  the  direction  which  Is  decreed 
by  their  rulers.  Thus,  In  comparison  to  our 
economy,  there  Is  very  little  growth  in  the 
amount  of  goods,  services,  and  resources 
available  to  the  people.  Their  people  live 
today  very  nearly  as  they  did  half  a  century 
ago  being  afforded  only  that  meager  part  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  that  their  Com- 
munist masters  are  willing  to  let  them  have. 
So,  in  spite  of  their  strides  in  the  exploration 
of  space  and  the  !:renerntion  of  hydroelectri- 
cal  power  and  in  other  technical  fields,  which 


at  first  glance  sometimes  causes  os  to  fool 
that  they  are  ahead  of  u.s.  the  growth  in  the 
spirit  of  human  freedom  which  has  led  the 
Western  World  and  our  country  in  particu- 
lar to  such  great  heights  is  utterly  lacking 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  primary  ingre- 
dients for  economic  growth  are  these:  First, 
an  adequate  educational  system,  for  those 
who  do  not  value  a  cultivated  Intellect  are 
doomed,  for,  as  it  has  been  said,  'Not  all  your 
heroes,  not  all  your  .social  charm,  not  all  your 
wit,  not  all  your  victories  on  l.md  or  at  sea 
can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate.  Today  we 
maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow  science  will 
have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step,  and 
there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  judgment 
which  will  then  be  pronounced  c,n  the  un- 
educated." Second,  an  adequate  supply  of 
capital.  Tliird,  nn  unlimited  supply  of 
energy.  Fourth,  a  free  and  competitive  so- 
ciety which  will  permit  the  people  to  develop 
and  grov/  through  their  own  initiative  This 
latter  ingredient  is.  I  believe,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  for,  as  long  as  we  can  maintain 
our  individual  freedom  and  a  society  that 
encouniges  initiative,  there  Is  no  limit  to  the 
heights  to  v/hich  we  as  a  people  can  rise 

The  second  ingredient  of  growth  which,  as 
I  h.-ive  Indicated,  Is  an  abundant  supply  of 
capital,  deserves  our  particular  attention 
hero.  It  can  be  said  that  this  Nation  was 
originally  built  on  capital  from  abroad 
When  the  Thirteen  Colonies  started  out  for 
themselves,  they  found  that,  with  all  the 
abundant  resources  that  they  had.  thoy  were 
unable  to  build  more  than  a  very  primitive 
agricultural  society  without  capit;il  inves'- 
ment  from  abroad.  Even  the  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  for  shipment  overseas  re- 
qtnred  a  flow  of  capit.il.  capital  that  was  soon 
recf>uped  and  made  available  for  further  in- 
ve.'stment  .again  and  ag.un  as  it  grew  As  our 
ecoromy  in  the  New  World  developed  and 
was  able  first  to  throw  off  the  political 
shackles  of  the  Old  World  there  were  oppor- 
tunities for  capital  growth  here  As  a  result. 
we  have  for  some  time  been  free  of  the  need 
of  foreign  capital.  In  fact,  the  pendu'.um 
has  swung  so  far  the  other  way  that  we  h..vc 
been  forced  to  assume  the  role  of  world 
banker  and  In  more  recent  years  have  ex- 
ported our  capital  to  rebuild  the  war- 
shatteied  economies  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean nations 

In  being  the  b.mker  for  two  major  world 
wars  and  the  development  of  other  lands 
since  World  War  II.  to  say  nothing  of  our 
expenditures  in  the  cold  war  that  has  en- 
veloped the  world,  we  have  come  close  to 
"killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  •' 
Our  capital  resources  have  been  severely 
strained  if  not  depleted  by  our  policies  of 
taxation  at  rates  so  high  that  in  many  in- 
stances they  effectively  prevent  the  build- 
ing of  growth  capital.  With  personal  in- 
come Uixes  ranging  from  20  to  91  percent 
and  reaching  the  confiscatory  50  [percent 
level  at  a  mere  $16,000  for  an  individual,  we 
can  all  agree  that  it  is  well-nigh  Impossible 
for  an  individual  to  amass  substantial  capi- 
tal from  the  fruits  of  his  efforts  Likewise, 
our  corporations  with  the  52  percent  income 
tax  rate  find  themselves  in  much  the  same 
position.  Furthermore,  depreciation  policies 
give  little  hope  In  providing  a  source  of 
capital  T(J  replace  obsolete  and  wornout 
plant  and  equipment.  Under  the  inflation- 
ary conditions  we  have  been  enduring  for 
over  half  a  century  industry  finds  that  ius 
allowable  depreciation  reserves  are  almost 
entirely  insufficient  for  replacement  of  de- 
preciated equipment  Today  in  this  coun- 
try the  deficiency  of  present  depreciation 
because  of  inflation  is  in  excess  of  $5  billion 
a  year.  This  is  one  of  the  important  factors 
that  has  led  to  a  rate  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  this  country  that  Is  far  short  of 
what  we  should  be  able  to  achieve.  Let  us 
compare  the  depreciation  system  of  the 
United    States    with    other    industrial    coun- 
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Vies.  Compare  the  writeoffs  of  cost  of 
equipment  In  the  first  year  of  service  and 
m  tlie  first  3  years  of  service.  These  figures 
cover  only  depreciation  writeoffs  on  current 
equipment  inst^allations  that  are  customar- 
ily given  a  15  year  life  and  disregard  build- 
ings and  other  structures  which  have  a 
longer  writeoff  period  In  Japan  and  the 
mited  Kingdom  the  lirtt  year  writeoff  ex- 
ceeds 50  percent  of  cost  In  Sweden  nnd 
Italy  it  exceeds  30  i^erccnt  In  the  United 
States  the  c'irres[)ondirip  figure  is  13  per- 
cent. In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden 
a  recovery  of  more  than  70  percent  of  cost 
in  the  first  3  years  of  service  is  permitted 
In  Japan  and  Italy,  more  than  60  percent 
Here  in  the  United  States,  35  percent 

In  1953  It  wa.s  considered  that  the  United 
States  had  the  worst  depreciation  system  of 
any  major  industrial  coun  a  y.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  made  a  slight 
improvement  in  an  attempt  to  modernize 
our  procedures,  and  th'.s  move  did  a  great 
deal  to  bring  our  tax  depreciation  svs'em 
more  In  line  wltli  other  major  industrial 
countries.  However,  since  that  time,  we 
have  again  fallen  behind  and  are  now  near 
the  tail  end  of  the  procession  Since  Wor'fi 
War  II  there  has  been  a  competitive  race 
in  other  countric?  tc  libcr.i'lzc  depreciation 
because  of  Its  stimulati'.e  effect  on  produc- 
tive Investment  and  e-  ijionu'  proce.s.ses 
In  Germany,  for  instance,  following  the 
war.  all  varieties  of  new  Investments  were 
rapidly  put  underway  by  offering  writeoffs 
of  whatever  amount  a  business  plowed  back 
into  capital.  The  results  range  from  a  tre- 
mendous new  steel  capacity  in  the  Ruhr 
Valley  to  a  new  truck  for  a  coal  merchant. 
The  story  of  Western  Germany's  recovery  Is 
now  legendary.  The  examples  of  other 
Western  countries  prove  the  e"ectivene.^s  of 
adequate  depreciation  In  spurring  both  cap- 
ital accumulation  and  In'.estmeiu.  Effec- 
tive depreciation  stimulates  invettment  by 
offering  a  highly  prospective  return  from  a 
proposed  Investment  and  Increases  the 
early  ca.sh  flow  from  the  iicw  investment, 
thus  reducing  the  risk  Involved.  The  deci- 
sion of  management  to  Incur  risks  In  any 
new  venture  Is  critically  affected  by  the 
prospects  of  a  speedy  recovery  of  costs. 
More  realistic  depreciation  :\]rr)  increases 
the  availability  of  working  capita!  and  en- 
counigcs  healthy  business  expansion.  We 
are  not  only  in  competition  with  the  Com- 
munist nations  but  In  many  InstanccE  with 
our  free  world  allies  as  well.  In  the  long 
pull,  there  Is  nothing  more  important  for 
us  to  do  than  to  expand  and  Improve  our 
productive  facilities. 

This  means  providing  the  financial  where- 
withal or  flow  of  capita!  for  a  higher  rate 
of  productive  Investment  We  simply  must 
take  steps  to  revise  the  depreciation  sections 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  at  least 
enable  us  to  keep  up  with  the  rate  of  cap- 
ital growth  and  retention  permitted  In 
other  Industrial  countrie.-. 

I  haven't  mentioned  percentage  depletion 
which  more  than  any  other  one  section  of 
our  code  is  subject  to  widespread  misunder- 
standing. Perhap.s.  also,  no  section  has  been 
subject  to  as  much  severe  critlci.'^m  m.uch  of 
which  Is  com.pletly  irrational  and  Irrespon- 
sible. The  present  tax  treatment  accorded  to 
the  extractive  Industries  generally  has  been 
the  most  important  factor  in  attracting  capi- 
tal into  the  extrahazardous  business  of 
exploration  and  development  to  provide  the 
TiecesRu-iy  energy  and  mineral  resources  for 
our  economy.  Percentage  depiction  has  been 
ine  one  ray  of  hope  that  h.is  j-.ermitted  the 
r.ow  of  capUal  sufficient  tc  meet  the  ever- 
growing demands  of  our  country  for  energy. 
V.  ithout  It  we  would  have  long  since  become 
a  "have  not"  nation  dependent  for  most  of 
our  energy  fuels  on  Imports  from  abroad. 
Alio  the  benefits  of  these  tax  pro\lsions  have 
been  reflected  fully  in  supply  and  price.  No 
change  in  the  h.w  now  could  be  made  with- 


out Immediately  affecting  the  consumers  of 
this  country  and  materially  retarding  re- 
source development  and  energy  costs.  There 
simply  can  be  no  backward  step  In  this 
direction. 

As  a  third  ingredient  of  growth  I  listed  an 
unlimited  supply  of  energy.  Frequently  we 
do  not  realize  the  importance  of  adequate 
supplies  of  energy  to  our  daily  life  and  to 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  makiiig 
our  lives  m^ore  pleasant  and  our  burdens 
easier  to  bear.  We  cool  and  heat  our  homes 
with  energy.  It  has  been  estimated  that  each 
of  us  in  our  liomes  v.ith  modern  appliances 
has  ihf^  cqiuvalcnt  of  over  30  servants. 
Tlie  factory  worker  has  at  his  fingertips 
energy  equiv.-'lent  to  244  times  his  own  mus- 
clepower,  and  the  farmer  with  his  modern 
tractor  can  accomplish  more  m  an  hour  than 
could  be  accomplished  In  days  a  century 
ago  V 

We  have  also  witnessed  revoiutlon  in  tlie 
UoC  of  the  different  source's  of  energy  V.'e 
have  moved  from  a  point  to  where  v.  od 
was  otir  greatest  source  ti^rough  periods 
when  coal,  oil,  and  gas  were  dominant,  and 
now  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  atomic 
era.  Each  of  the  present  principal  sources 
of  energy,  coal,  oil,  and  gas.  has  its  special 
problems  that  deserve  our  attention  nnd 
study.  We  as  individuals  or  as  bus:nes.scs 
and  our  Go\ernment  m^ust  give  special  at- 
tention to  these  problems,  but  their  solu- 
tion in  the  public  Interest  will  not  be 
found  in  restrictive  measures  that  would 
regiment  consumers  in  their  use  of  fuels 
and  hamper  the  Nation  in  realizing  the 
benclit-s  of  important  technological  prtig- 
ress.  We  in  the  United  States  have  ade- 
quate r'^sottrces  fr..in  which  to  take  care 
of  our  prospective  energy  requirements  for 
the  foreserable  ftiture.  Furthermore,  we 
can  and  we  must  condnue  to  rely  on  our 
traditional  policy  of  free  competition 
among  energy  sotirces  and  fuels  and  free- 
dom of  choice  on  the  part  of  consumers 
with  coi  udence  thai  sucii  policy  is  the 
best  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

L.et  mc  again  ercpress  iliy  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  sufTicieut 
natural  resotirces.  human  resources,  and 
capital  to  sustain  a  continuation  of  the 
rate  of  growih  wc  have  experienced  i:.  the 
past.  Because  of  the  increasing  complexity 
of  the  t-echnology  required  iii  comcrting 
natural  resotirces  and  energy  to  tlie  uses 
desired  r.nd  in  developing  new  sources  and 
u<:es  of  rtiergy  because  of  the  ever  increas- 
ing costs  of  plant  and  equipment  required 
to  achle\'^  these  tasks,  we  mu.'^t  devote  our- 
selves to  tlie  development  of  the  minds  that 
we  need  for  the  conception  and  the  mastery 
of  new  techniques.  W:-  mu-^t  assure  our- 
.selves  that  there  will  be  sufficient  flow 
of  c.Tpita!  to  p^^■  for  the  tremendous  in- 
vestments required  through  appropriate  al- 
lowances for  depreciation  and  depletion  of 
rc.viurce.':.  arid,  abl'^■e  a^I,  wc  must  prcfcrve 
and  Improve  our  free  competitive  society 
which  has  nurtuied  the  growth  of  the 
American  dream  lor  over  a  centtiry  and 
three-qtiarters  and  has  allowed  us  to  rise 
to  heights  never  before  achieved  by  man 
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HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28, 1961 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  came 
as  no  great  surprise  to  most  of  us  wlien 
Fidel    Castro    upped    the    ante   on    the 


tractcrc-for-prisoners  deal.  That  he 
was  not  .sincere  in  making  his  offer  has 
been  obvious  since  the  outset. 

I  .suggest,  now  that  the  committee 
li.indling  this  matter  has  seen  the 
licht  and  has  agreed  to  disband,  that 
we  officially  put  an  end  to  this  matter 
once  and  for  all. 

llic  sending  of  I'r.e  10  prisoners  back 
for  renegotiations  should  be  recognized 
for  what  it  is.  and  that  is  an  attempt  by 
Castro  to  squcozc  out  another  ounce  of 
propayr.nda  Let  us  tell  Fidel  Casiro 
thrt  the  U.S  Govomment  and  its  citizen;, 
are  through  .spon.soring  his  press  rela- 
tions. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  that  we  consider 
this  dtal  an  attempt  to  extract  tribut" 
to  a  Communist  government,  and  that 
it  is  contrary  to  our  sense  of  honor  and 
justice,  I  suggest  we  immediately  send 
thc:c  10  men  back  to  Cuba  with  a  firm 
"No"  for  Fidel  Castro. 


Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  Opp.osr^s 
Transfer  of  Certain  VA  Functions  to 
Other  Agencies 


EXTEIn.-:ION  OF  REMARK'^ 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28, 1961 

Ml.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
consideration  is  being  given  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  a  recommendation  thr.t, 
the  pro:,  ram  for  vocational  reliabihintion 
for  disabled  veterans  be  transferred  from 
Vre  Veterans'  Adrrunistration,  which  has 
administered  these  programs  for  the  past 
15  ycar.^.  to  tht^  Dtpai  iinent  of  H'.'nltl";. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Th:.^  commit- 
tee has  done  everything  possible  to  work 
vsith  this  administration  and  it  is  very 
disturb jny  to  learn  that  without  any  con- 
5iultation  v%ilh.  the  committee  or  any  per- 
son or  ori-anization  interested  in  veter- 
ans" affairs  that  they  are  considering 
such  a  proposal.  Tlie  Veterans'  Affairs 
Comnuttee  has  consideied  this  propos.il 
and  on  June  28,  1961.  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  opposinc  such  a 
transfer.  The  text  of  the  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  that  one  Bois- 
feuillet  Jones,  special  fissistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
conducted  investigations  In  May  1961  as  to 
the  desirability  of  the  site  for  tli?  new  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  at  Wood,  Wis,. 
and  at  that  time  the  Committee  on  Veteraiis' 
AfTairs  w^s  unable  to  ler.rn  the  jii.^tiflcalion 
for  an  official  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  location  of  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital;  and 

Wliercas  in  the  1962  budget  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  attempted  to  require  the  Vet- 
erans' Admini.stration  to  obtain  its  funds  for 
Votrrans'  Adn-iinistration  medical  research 
through  appropriations  obtained  by  the  Na- 
tional  Institutes   of   Health:    and 

V.'hereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
attempted  to  obtain  agreement  from  the  'Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  transfer  of  certain 
property    management    functions    from    the 
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Veterans"  Administration  housing  program 
to  tne  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency; 
and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  now 
recommeiullng  and  actively  seeking  to 
transfer  o«^ain  functions  relating  to  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  education  of 
disabled  veterans  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and 

Whereas  all  of  these  attempts  to  transfer 
functions  were  made  without  notification  or 
reference  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  In  either  a  formal  or  informal  fash- 
ion:   Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  expresses  strong  opposition  to 
these  attempts  to  transfer  functions,  which 
logically  belong  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration where  they  have  been  performed  with 
a  high  degree  of  satisfaction,  fromi  the  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnistratioB  to  other  agencies;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  if  such  transfer  is  formally 
proposed  that  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  expects  to  conduct  exploratory  studies 
to  determine  the  motivating  factors  which 
are  leading  to  these  persistent  attempts  to 
transfer  functions  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration;  and  be  it  further 

Rciolved,  That  tf  these  attempts  to  trans- 
fer the  vocational  rehabilitation  function 
and  other  functions  persist,  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  intends  to  oppose  this 
transfer  and  seek  to  obtain  the  support  of 
other  Members  of  the  Hoiise  in  its  opposi- 
tion. 


Artifact  May  Vindicate  Josephus 
as  Historian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  IVN1rsTLVA^ru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  28. 1961 

Mr.  FULTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared Jxi  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  on  January  28,  1961,  an 
article  about  an  amay.ing  archeological 
discovery  made  by  the  Link  Marine  Arch- 
eological Expedition  to  Israel. 

This  was  a  medal,  no  bigger  than  a 
dime,  that  was  brought  up  from  a  pit 
dug  15  feet  into  the  sand  under  35  feet 
of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  ancient 
Roman  harbor  of  Caesarea  Maritima  on 
the  coast  of  Israel.  On  this  medal  are 
shown  two  great  towers  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ancient  breakwater,  each  sur- 
mounted by  three  colossal  statues  and 
the  "arches  where  the  mariners  dwelt," 
exactly  as  written  by  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, Flavius  Josephus.  in  his  eyewitness 
description  of  what  was  then  a  mighty 
city,  more  than  1900  years  ago.  This  is 
the  first  contemporary  proof  of  Josephus' 
accuracy. 

The  expedition  was  sjionsored  by  the 
America-Israel  Society,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  Life  magazine.  The  idea  of 
the  Link  expedition  was  conceived  in  the 
oiTice  of  the  America-Israel  Society  in  the 
Willard  Hotel.  The  society's  executive 
director,  George  L.  Cassidy,  made  the 
voyage  abroad  Edwin  A.  Link's  espe- 
cially constructed  91-foot  diesel  powered 
research  vessel,  Sea  Diver,  from  Puerto 


Rico  to  Israel  where  he  acted  as  the  ex- 
pedition's manager.  Mr.  Link  is  the  out- 
standing inventor  of  the  Link  trainer 

The  medal  is  part  of  the  proup  of  arti- 
facts recovered  by  the  expedition  to- 
gether with  other  artifacts  recovered  in 
the  Nabatean  city  of  Ezion  Geber  by  Dr. 
Nelson  Glueck  now  on  display  at  the 
Exhibition  Hall  of  the  B  nai  B  riih  Build- 
ing here  in  Washington. 

B'nai  B'rith  is  stressing  the  extent  of 
cultural  cooperation  between  the  people 
of  otir  country  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
Both  the  Link  expedition  and  Dr. 
Glueck's  expedition  were  financed  by 
funds  provided  by  private  American 
sources. 

Both  expeditions  shed  new  light  on 
Biblical  history,  of  mten.se  intere.st  alike 
to  Christians  of  all  denomination?  and 
to  Jews  of  all  beliefs.  Perhaps  equally 
important,  both  expeditions  spread  mu- 
tual understanding  among  Americans 
and  Israelis.  It  was  an  I.^rael  diver 
working  from  Sea  Diver  who  found  the 
unique  medal. 

On  an  ofiRcial  level,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Government  of  Lsrael  ha.s  been 
most  cooperative.  Of  the  many  ancient 
objects  recovered  by  the  Link  expedition, 
not  only  at  Caesarea  Mantima,  but  from 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  Israel  retained  only  a  few  ex- 
amples. The  medal  will  return  to 
Israel,  but  other  objects  will  enricli  our 
American  museums,  reminding  all  who 
see  them  of  our  great  Judeo-Christian 
heritage. 

I  want  to  urge  the  other  nu  mbers  of 
this  House  to  take  time  to  see  this  dis- 
play at  the  B'nai  B'rith  Exhibition  Hall, 
17th  Street  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue. 
They  will  see  a  fine  example  of  American 
private  initiative  in  the  advancement  of 
international  understanding;  ihruuuh 
cultural  means.  You  will  agree,  I  think, 
that  B'nai  B'rith  deserves  commenda- 
tion for  putting  its  exhibit  hall  to  such 
a  purpose. 

I  am  inserting  the  article  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  read. 

Artifact  May    Vindicate   Josephus   as 
Historian 

A  2,500-year-old  medallion  the  size  of  a 
dime  has  helped  to  recreate  the  picture  of  the 
Roman  port  of  Caesarea  and  to  reestablish 
the  questioned  reputation  of  the  Jewish  his- 
torian Flavius  Josephus. 

The  medallion  is  among  the  archeological 
finds  from  an  underwater  archeological  ex- 
pedition to  the  ruins  of  the  Mediterranean 
port  In  Israel  and  to  the  Sea  ot  Galilee  led 
by  archeologlst  Edwin  Link  Inst  year.  The 
fished  out  artifacts  will  be  on  display  at  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Building.  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  until  Labor  Day. 

Caesarea.  the  chief  port  of  Rome's  eastern 
colonies,  was  built  by  Herod  I,  10  years  be- 
fore Christ  was  born. 

That  splendid  city — which  Josephus  had 
described  in  detail — now  lies  under  Mediter- 
ranean water  and  sand. 

Since  this  history-rich  port  had  been  little 
explored,  Linlc  decided  to  probe  it  with  the 
Sea  Diver,  a  91 -foot  boat  he  had  designed 
especially  for  underwater  archeology. 

Archeological  sklndivers  found  the  break- 
water wall  which  had  enclosed  the  port.  But 
they  could  see  no  evidence  of  the  two  towers 
with  three  colossal  statues  each,  and  of  the 
arches  where  mariners  lived,  which  Josephus 
had  mentioned. 


"Josephus  was  regarded  as  a  great  exag- 
gerator  by  some."  George  L.  Ctussidy,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  expedition  and  executive  director 
of  the  American -Israel  Society  said  yesterday. 

But  then  in  a  15-foot  sand  pit  under  35 
feet  of  water  a  diver  spotted  the  tiny  dark 
medallion.  On  it  were  carved  two  towers 
with  three  .statues  each,  and  the  arches  where 
mariners  lived. 


The  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF     VIECINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesday,  June  28.  1961 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  on  which  the  House 
has  just  acted  contains  several  features 
which  would  benefit  the  building  indus- 
try and  the  national  welfare  at  the  mo- 
ment but  in  the  long  run  would  be  detri- 
mental to  both. 

Sufficient  public  attention  has  not 
been  ,i;iven,  in  my  opinion,  to  these  fea- 
tures which  over  a  period  of  years  would 
help  to  destroy  our  historic  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  include  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
bringing  out  some  of  the  measure's  bad 
features  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  not  only  of  persons  directly 
interested  in  the  bill  but  of  taxpayers 
uencrally. 

The  beneficial  features  of  the  new 
housing  bill  are  so  heavily  outweighed 
by  its  evils  that  it  should  never  have 
been  pa.ssed. 

It  undoubtedly  would  stimulate  pri- 
vate homebuilding,  notably  by  increas- 
ing the  maximum  maturity  for  regular 
P'HA  sales  housing  insurance  from  30  to 
35  years  and  by  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  from  $22,500  to  $25,000. 

Those  points  are  in  its  favor.  But  its 
bad  points  should  be  examined. 

Its  authorization  for  100,000  new  pub- 
lic housing  units  is  totally  indefensible. 
So.  too,  is  its  potential  ultimate  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  more  than  $9  billion, 
most  of  it  by  back-door  financing. 

The  bill's  goal  of  providing  adequate 
hou.sing  for  middle -income  groups  is,  of 
cour.se,  laudable.  But  its  methods  of 
moving  toward  the  goal  amount  to  a 
major  phase  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's drive  to  concentrate  all 
power  in  the  Federal  Government. 

It  contains  a  section  providing  low- 
interest  FHA-FNMA  loans  for  apart- 
ment-type housing  for  middle-income 
groups.  Stripped  of  its  attractive  but 
illu.sory  verbiage,  the  plan  amounts  to  a 
subsidy  with  about  $1.5  billion  of  Fed- 
eral tax  funds,  for  moderate-income 
rental  housing.  It  marks  a  major  stride 
toward  socialization  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry. 

Under  this  plan,  local  public  bodies, 
including  even  local  housing  authorities, 
can  obtain  some  mortgage  loans  which 
now  could  bear  interest  as  low  as  S's 
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percent.  Since  no  limit  is  set  in  the 
bill,  the  loans  could  be  for  40,  50,  or  60 
years  or  whatever  maturity  the  Housing 
Coinmi.ssioner  determines. 

Furthermore,  the  Commissioner  could 
reduce  or  waive  completely  the  FHA  in- 
surance premium 

These  loans  then  could  be  purcha.sed 
by  P'NMA,  under  its  special  assistance 
pro;;ram  which  is  financed  by  direct 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury — back- 
door financiniz. 

This  is  a  new  form  of  subsidized  pub- 
lic housin^^  not  limited  to  low  income 
groups.  It  is  the  start  of  a  new  system 
of  subsidized  rental  housing  against 
which  it  would  be  impos.sible  for  private 
enterpri.se  to  compete.  No  builder  for 
profit  could  obtain  3'a-pcrcent,  ."^O-  or 
60-year  moiiiiace  loans  and  he  certainly 
could  not  compete  against  them  when 
he  v.ould  have  to  pay  the  going  market 
rate,  now  5'4  percent. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
profit  private  enterprise  in  the  rental 
housing  market. 

This  provision  alone  justifies  a  vote 
against  the  omnibus  bill,  even  though, 
as  I  have  said,  it  contains  other  provi- 
sions which  at  the  moment  would  be 
helpful  to  home  builders  and  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  But  in  the  long  run, 
both  would  suffer  from  socialization  of 
the  industry. 

"  Another  highly  objectionable  provi- 
sion that  should  be  mentioned  is  the 
bill's  authorization  of  $500  million  for 
loans  to  communities  for  essential  facil- 
ities such  as  sewer  and  water  systems. 
Of  the  sum.  $50  million  is  reserved  for 
ma.ss  transportation  loans. 

Again,  the  danger  in  the  provision  is 
hidden.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  it 
would  needlessly  federalize  the  Nation's 
municipal  financing  system  and  would, 
in  effect,  substitute  Federal  funds  for 
private  funds  in  municipal  financing. 
More  socialism  and  concentration  of 
power  in  Washington,  as  we  find  every- 
where under  the  New  Frontier. 

On  the  i.ssue  of  the  bill's  total  cost, 
its  Democratic  sponsors  claim  it  would 
amount  only  to  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5  billion.  But  in  arriving 
at  this  figure,  they  conveniently  fail  to 
include  the  future  payments  that  will 
be  due  imdcr  the  public  housing  sub- 
sidy contracts  which  the  bill  authorizes. 
They  also  fail  to  include  anything  imder 
an  unspecified  authorization  for  FNMA 
to  reuse  repayments  on  mortgages  it 
now  holds,  which  could  amount  to  as 
much  as  $1.6  billion. 

Republican  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  carefully  documented  their 
contention  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
omnibus  legislation  could  amount  to 
S9  billion. 

As  bad  as  is  this  total  cost  figure,  its 
worst  fi'ature  is  that  all  but  approxi- 
mately $250  million  of  the  total  would 
be  by  back-door  financing.  This  means 
that  with  the  bill  enacted  into  law  the 
executive  branch  will  have  some  $8.75 
billion  which  it  can  spend  in  future  years 
without  any  further  action  whatsoever 
by   the   Congress.     The    regular   appro- 


priations process  will  have  been  success- 
fully bypassed.  There  will  be  no  occa- 
sion or  opportunity  for  Congress  or  its 
Appropriations  Committees  to  consider 
further  the  wisdom  or  necessity  for  the 
spending.  The  only  thing  Congress 
could  do  would  be  to  rescind  the  author- 
ization, which,  for  practical  purposes, 
v.onld  be  virtually  impossible. 

This  bill  .should  be  subjected  to  an 
overall  vicv.  alonr^  with  other  items  in 
the  New  Frontier  lerrislative  pro-^ram. 
such  as  its  Federal  aid-to-educaticn  and 
medical-care  plans.  Under  such  an  ob- 
jective scrutiny,  a  pattern  r-comes 
clear — a  pattern  of  making  Washington 
tiie  seat  of  an  all-powerful,  highly  con- 
centrated Federal  Government  which 
will  govern  all  of  the  Nation's  needs. 

Considered  by  itself,  each  of  these 
programs  has  a  particular  appeal  to 
:-,ome  special  group  of  people.  The 
sroup  thinks  it  is  f4Cod  because  it  benefits 
them  individually.  'If  the  programs 
\\eie  all  presented  in  a  single  package, 
tlirir  socialistic  nature  wculd  be  appar- 
ent and  the  package  wouid  be  rejected. 

The  parts  ci  the  package  are  just  as 
bad  when  they  are  presented  piecemeal. 
They  should  be  voted  down  by  the  Con- 
mess  individualiy,  just  as  they  would  be 
if  they  were  considered  as  a  single  unit. 


Hanforii  Reactor  Steam- 
Lose  It? 


-Use  It  or 


EXTEN.-TON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28, 1961 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  report  on  the  AEC  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  1962  was  filed  last 
Wednesday,  and  the  House  will  be  asked 
to  consider  the  bill  soon,  A  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  energy  has  gone 
into  this  bill  by  the  Joint  Committee. 
Generally,  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill  and 
most  of  it  should  be  approved  by  the 
Hou.se.  However,  there  is  one  project 
included  which  I  feel  is  imnecessary  and 
unjustified.  It  is  a  sheer  waste  of  $95 
million  of  otherwise  urgently  needed 
Federal  funds  which  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers have  to  provide.  This  project 
would  provide  for  the  addition  of  about 
800,000  kilowatts  of  electric  generating 
capacity  to  the  new  production  reactor 
being  constructed  at  Hanford,  Wash. 

Advocates  of  this  proposal  use  as  one 
of  their  arguments  the  assertion  that 
the  Federal  Government  thus  would  be 
putting  to  good  use  the  reactor  steam 
that  otherwise  would  be  wasted.  For 
example,  Charles  F.  Luce,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administrator,  told  the  Joint 
Cominittee  that,  in  effect,  it  would  be 
wasteful  and  extravagant  to  dump  new- 
production  reactor  steam — heat — into 
the  Columbia  River, 

Using  this  argument,  supporters  of  the 
project  would  have  us  believe,  in  essence 


at  least,  that  steam  from  the  NPR  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  resource  that 
must  be  con.served  in  m.uch  the  same 
manner  that  'water,  forest,  mineral  liki 
other  resources  of  the  Nation  must  be 
conserved.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  con.servation  purist,  this  may  sec-m 
to  be  true  to  a  degree,  but  the  validity 
of  the  argument  rests  in  part  on  an 
interpretation  of  the  term  "natural  re- 
source' as  it  relates  specifically  to  steam. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
in:^  the  United  States,  steam  occurs  m 
nature  as  a  result  of  the  interaction  of 
subsurface  water  and  the  molten  rock 
material  originating  within  the  earth. 
Natural  sieam  frequently  is  vented  to  the 
atmosphere  in  t)ie  geysers  familiar  to  r.l! 
who  are  pcquainted  with  our  national 
p-.i  ks  in  the  West. 

This  kind  of  natural  steam  has  been 
P';*:  to  productive  use  in  Iceland,  Italy. 
aiid  thiC  United  States  for  such  things 
as  .space  lieatmg  and  power  generation. 
In  Iceland,  for  example,  much  of  the  city 
of  Reykjavik  is  heated  by  natural  steam- 
natural  hot  water  pumped  from  hot 
springs  approximately  40  miles  from  the 
city. 

With  respect  to  power-generating  ap- 
plications of  natural  steam,  the  first 
natural  steam-electric  plant  was  built 
at  Larderello.  in  the  Italian  province  of 
Tuscany.  In  California,  the  Pacific  Gas 
&:  Electric  Co.  recently  began  operating  a 
12.500-kilowatt  station — the  Geysers 
powcrplant — immediately  adjacent  to  a 
natural  steam  bed  at  Big  Sulphur  Creek 
about  92  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 
Forty  years  of  research  and  development 
have  been  invested  in  this  natural  steam- 
electric  plant  by  P.G.  &  E.,  and  several 
specially  organized  development  com- 
panies. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  Iceland. 
Italy,  and  the  United  States,  natural 
steam  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a 
natural  resource  which  has  been  put  to 
use  on  the  basis  of  economic  feasibility. 
The  cost  of  using  natural  steam-natural 
hot  water  for  space  heating  in  Reyk- 
javik, for  example,  has  to  be  competitive 
with  the  cost  of  conventional  style  space 
heating  at  that  location.  The  cost  of 
generating  electric  energy  at  P.G.  &  E  s 
Geysers  powerplant  must  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  cost  of  generating  elec-, 
trie  energy  by  conventional  means  in 
other  parts  of  the  P.G.  &  E.  system.  An 
unusual  natural  resource,  natural  steam, 
therefore,  has  been  utilized  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind  in  these  areas  on  the  basis 
of  prudent  business  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mere  fact,  however, 
that  steam  occurs  abundantly  in  nature 
in  certain  parts  of  the  world  does  not 
impose  a  requirement  on  anyone  in 
those  areas  that  the  steam  be  put  to  use 
without  considering  carefully  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  involved.  Icelandic  au- 
thorities woulJ  not  have  piped  natural 
steam-natural  hot  water  to  Reykjavik 
if  conventional  space  heating  fuels  were 
available  in  quantity  at  competitive 
cost.  Certainly,  P.G.  &  E.  ofiicials 
would  not  have  invested  in  the  Geysers 
powerplant  if  the  cost  of  generating 
electric  energy  at  that  station  did  not 
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meet  the  test  of  economic  competitive- 
ness for  the  P.G.  k  E.  system  as  a  whole. 
Considering  the  source  and  use  of  nat- 
ural steam  in  Iceland,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  examples  cited,  I 
cannot  agree  that  steam  from  the  NPR 
should  be  regarded  honestly  as  a  nat- 
ural resource.  NPR  steam  is  not  a  nat- 
ural byproduct  of  nuclear  fission  per  se. 
Rather,  it  is  the  byproduct  of  the  intro- 
duction of  cooling  water  into  the  pro- 
duction reactor  core.  However,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  one  considers 
NPR  steam  as  a  natural  resource  suita- 
ble for  productive  application,  its  use 
for  any  purpose,  including  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  energy,  must  be  subject 
to  the  vigorous  test  of  economic  com- 
petitiveness with  other  conventional, 
and  unconventional,  sources  of  steam. 

There  are  many  examples  in  this  Na- 
tion's   nuclear    development    program 
where  heat  produced  in  a  reactor  is  dis- 
sipated rather  than  utilized  because  it 
simply  is  not  economically  feasible  to 
construct  the  facilities  necessai-y  t^  use 
it.    For  example,  the  AEC  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  1961  contained  authoriza- 
tion  to   increase   the   core   size   in   the 
Shippingport   reactor    to    150,000    kilo- 
watts and  to  provide  a  heat  dump  to 
take  care  of  the  excess  steam  over  and 
above  the   capabilities   of   the   present 
generating   facilities.     During   hearings 
on   that  bill,  on  March   10,    1960.  Vice 
Adm.    Hyman    Rickover    testified    that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government 
it  appeared  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
put  in  the  heat  dump  rather  than  spend 
the  money  necessary  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  electric  generating  facilities.     In 
other  words,  it  simply  would  not  be  eco- 
nomically   feasible    to    utilize    the    in- 
creased  steam   from    the   Shippingport 
reactor.     Furthermore,  many  of  the  re- 
actor projects  at  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station  in  Idaho  or  other  sites 
do  not  include  electric  generating  facil- 
ities  to   utilize   reactor   steam  because 
they  are  not  economically  competitive. 
Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  in 
an  effort  to  utilize   heat  contained  in 
steam  more  efflciently,  the  electric  util- 
ity industry  and  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry have  developed  steam  technology 
over  the  years  to  the  point  where  mod- 
ern conventional  steam -electric  generat- 
ing  stations   use   high-pressure   steam. 
The  up-to-date  boilers  are  designed  to 
produce  steam  of  the  requisite  quality, 
and   the  turbine  generators  have  been 
developed  to  make  efficient  use  of  such 
steam. 

However,  supporters  of  the  scheme  to 
add  generating  facilities  to  the  NPR 
must  admit  that  steam  from  the  NPR 
will  be  low-quality,  low-temperature, 
low-pressure,  saturated  steam,  which  is 
substantially  inferior  to  that  being  used 
in  today's  turbine  generators.  Al- 
though it  is  recognized  that  the  electric 
utility  industry  has  no  interest  in  such 
an  outdated  venture,  the  supporters 
would  try  to  have  us  believe  the  Han- 
ford  steam  plant  could  provide  valuable 
experience  in  the  manufacture  and 
operation  of  very  large  turbines  employ- 
ing low-pressure  saturated  steam.    But, 


I  can  assure  everyone  that  such  a  claim 
is  the  furthest  thing  from  the  truth. 

While  some  may  assert  that  it  would 
be  wasteful  and  extravagant  to  dump 
the  reactor  steam,  as  Mr.  Luce  said  in 
essence,  we  must  all  keep  in  mind  that  a 
proposal  such  as  this  one  at  Haiiford 
would  be  substantially  more  wasteful  and 
extravagant  with  respect  to  an  even 
more  precious  resource — Federal  fimds 
from  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

By  this  I  mean  that  during  dual-pur- 
pose operation  when  the  NPR  would  be 
producing  both  plutonium  and  power, 
for  example,  power  from  the  Hanford 
steam  plant  would  cost  3.7  mills  per 
killowatt-hour.  according  to  f.kures  con- 
tained in  studies  on  conversion  of  the 
NPR  to  power  generation.  This  figure 
would  include  none  of  the  costs  of  the 
NPR  itself— without  which  steam  surely 
could  not  be  generated— and  none  nf  the 
costs  of  reactor  operation,  maintenance, 
fuel,  and  insurance.  And  in  subsequent 
power-only  operation.  NPR  power  would 
cost  an  average  of  5  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour— here  the  cost  would  include 
charges  for  reactor  operation,  mainte- 
nance, fuel,  and  insurance. 

Furthermore,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
1962,  H.R.  7576.  provides  in  section  110 
that  power  generated  at  the  Hanford 
steamplant  would  be  delivered  to  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  for  dis- 
tribution and  sale  by  BPA.  At  the  same 
time,  power  for  the  Hanford  reservation 
would  continue  to  be  provided  by  BPA 
under  existing  terms  and  prices. 

At  the  present  time,  the  average  sell- 
ing price  of  power  on  the  BPA  system  is 
2.3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  cost  of 
power  averages  2.6  mills,  including 
transmission  costs.  Therefore.  BPA 
shows  a  loss  on  the  order  of  0.3  mill 
per  kilowatt-hour  of  power  sold. 

During  the  dual-purpose  period  of 
1964-72,  Hanford  power  would  cost 
BPA  1.4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  more 
than  the  current  average  selling  price 
for  system  power.  And  for  the  power- 
only  period  after  1972,  Hanford  power 
would  cost  BPA  2  7  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  more  than  the  current  average  sell- 
ing price  for  system  power,  or  more  than 
tw-ice  the  current  price. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  has  already 
lost  a  great  deal  of  money  in  its  opera- 
tions over  the  last  3  years.  And  if  the 
Hanford  steamplant  were  to  be  a  small 
station,  with  limited  generating  capacity 
which  would  make  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  nuclear- 
power  technology,  perhaps  a  slight 
increase  in  annual  losses  micht  be  justi- 
fied. But  with  the  capacity  on  the  order 
of  800,000  kilowatts  during  the  power- 
only  period,  the  Hanford  steamplant 
would  not  be  a  small  plant  by  any 
standards.  And  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  AEC  Chairman  told  the  Joint 
Committee  this  project  would  have  only 
"limited  benefits  to  nuclear-power  tech- 
nology." The  losses  that  would  be  sus- 
tained by  operation  of  the  NPR  as  a 
power  producer  would  increase  BPA's 
total  annual  losses  substantially,  at  great 
cost  to  evE'ry  person  in  the  United  States 


who  helps  to  pay  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, or  by  increased  energy  costs  to 
customers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  For 
each  hour  of  operation  on  a  power-only 
basis,  for  example,  the  Government 
would  receive  in  revenue  from  Hanford 
only  46  cents  on  every  dollar  it  would 
spend  to  operate  the  NPR  on  that  basis, 
and  the  other  54  cents  of  every  dollar 
would  be  paid  by  the  constituents  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding,  may  I  say 
that  if  It  is  wasteful  and  extravagant  to 
dump  NPR  steam  into  the  Columbia 
River  It  is  much  more  wasteful  and  ex- 
iiavagant  to  dump  Federal  funds  into 
an  operation  that  is  not  economically 
prudent  by  the  most  liberal  standards  of 
measurement.  And,  even  if  one  were  to 
agree  that  Hanford  reactor  steam  is  a 
natural  resource  which  should  be  used 
wisely  if  possible,  wisdom  dictates — as  it 
has  in  Iceland,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  natural  steam — 
that  the  resource  be  put  to  use  only 
where  the  proposed  use  can  pass  the  test 
of  economic  competitiveness  with  con- 
ventional uses  of  steam. 

The  matter  resolves  itself  into  one 
basic  question:  Which  of  the  two  re- 
sources— Hanford  reactor  steam  or  Fed- 
eral funds — is  the  more  precious  in  these 
times  of  great  demands  on  the  National 
Treasury?  The  answer,  it  seems  to  me, 
lies  in  each  of  our  individual  judgments 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  better  to  let  the 
reactor  steam  go  to  waste  or  to  waste 
Federal  funds  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  steam  to  some  technically 
outmoded  use.  In  a  choice  such  a£  this, 
I  trust  that  most  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  can  be  found  lining  up  with  the 
interest  of  their  taxpaying  constituents 
shouting.  "Save  dollars,  not  steam." 

For  this  reason.  I  sincerely  urge  each 
one  of  my  friends  and  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  opposing  this  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  $95  million  by  striking  Proj- 
ect 62-a-6  from  the  AEC  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  1962  when  it  comes  before 
us  for  a  vote. 
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Kuwait:    A    Friend    of    America   and   a 
Peaceful  and  Progreisive  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28, 1961 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  tWe  courage  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  Kuwait 
under  the  present  trying  international 
developments.  I  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  fine  delegation  of  Kuwait  to  the 
United  Nations  when  I  .served  as  a  U.S. 
delegate  on  appointment  of  President 
Eisenhower  in  the  14th  General  Assem- 
bly in  1959. 

During  the  recent  excitement  of  the 
Iraqi  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Kuwait, 


many  under  statements  were  made 
concerning  Kuwait,  which  clouded  the 
l)lain  facts  about  Kuwait.  The  re- 
.sult  has  been,  to  some  degree,  a  confu- 
sion of  the  history  and  particularly  the 
recent  history  of  this  independent  coun- 
try. In  the  interests  of  accuracy  as  well 
as  International  understanding,  it  would 
appear  desirable  at  this  time  to  set  the 
record  straight  concerning  some  histori- 
cal and  economic  facts  £.ffecting  Kuwait. 

Kuwait  today  is  a  country  of  about 
.300.000  persons  located  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  encompassing  an  area 
of  about  6,000  square  miles;  roughly  the 
size  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  While 
many  details  may  be  mi.ssing,  we  do 
know  that  the  Kuwaitis  of  today  are  the 
descendants  of  people  bclongina  to  half 
a  dozen  large  Arab  families  who  mi- 
prated  here  from  the  de.sert  400  or  500 
years  ago  in  search  of  a  land  which  they 
could  settle  and  in  which  they  could  live 
in  stability  and  independence. 

In  1756,  the  members  of  these  several 
families  selected  one,  the  al  Sabah  fam- 
ily, as  its  ruling  family.  Since  that  time, 
the  responsibility  for  the  Government  of 
Kuwait  has  continued  without  interrup- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  al  Sabah  family. 
Thus,  the  present  ruler.  His  Highness 
Shaikh  Sir  Abdulla  al  Sabah,  represents 
more  than  200  years  cf  goverrmiental 
continuity  and  stability:  a  record  very 
few  modern  nations  can  match  in  terms 
of  stable  government. 

During  all  of  these  two  centuries,  the 
Government  of  Kuwait  has  clung  tena- 
ciously, though  sometiiries  precariously, 
to  autonomy.  Although  from  time  to 
time  territorial  claims  have  been  asserted 
by  the  -Turks,  the  Persians,  and  others, 
the  rulers  of  the  al  Sabah  family  in 
Kuwait  have  been  ruler;;  in  fact  as  well 
as  name.  It  was  indeed  a  threat  of 
TurkKsh  invasion  which  caused  Shaikh 
Mubarak  in  1899.  to  sign  an  aijreement 
With  the  British  Government  whereby 
the  British  provided  him  with  military 
power  when  needed  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  borders  in  return  for  his 
promise  that  he  would  not  voluntarily 
cede  any  of  his  territory  to  any  other 
power.  And,  in  fact,  an  attempted 
Turkish  invasion  in  1900  was  repulsed  by 
British  warships. 

Last  month,  the  ruler  of  Kuwait  and 
the  British  Government,  by  mutual 
agreement,  abandoned  the  1899  treaty  as 
being  outmoded  and  no  longer  in  line 
with  the  political  reahti'?s  of  the  present 
time.  At  the  same  time ,  they  entered  a 
new  agreement  whereby  Britain  promises 
to  provide  military  assistance  to  protect 
the  Government  of  Kuwait  from  inva- 
sion from  without  and  from  subversion 
from  within  when  such  assistance  is  re- 
quested by  the  ruler  of  Kuwait.  The 
Bnti.sh  troops  present^  in  Kuwait  are 
there  by  invitation  of  the  ruler  of  Ku- 
wait. 

In  1934,  the  then  ruler  of  Kuwait. 
Shaikh  Sir  Ahmad  al  Jabir  al  Sabah, 
granted  a  concession  to  search  for  and 
produce  oil  jointly  to  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Anglo 
Persian  Oil  Co.  of  Great  Britain,  now 
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known  as  British  Petroleum  Co.  Oil  w'aij 
discovered  in  1939.  but  due  to  World  War 
II.  development  was  postponed  until  th<! 
end  of  the  war  and  commercial  shipmen . 
did  not  begin  until  1946.  On  Januarj^ 
29,  1950,  Shaikh  Ahmad  died  and  wa;» 
succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Shaikh  Abdulla 
al  Salim  al  Sabah,  the  present  ruler. 

Shaikh  Abdulla  has  proved  a  wise  arul 
able  ruler,  combining  great  natural  dig- 
nity with  tolerance,  foresight,  and  po- 
litical skill.  His  policy  is  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  all  friendly  nations,  and  to 
use  the  oil  revenues  for  the  improvement 
of  his  country  and  the  well-being  of  hi:; 
people.  In  1951,  he  inaugurated  an  im- 
pressive program  of  public  works  anc 
educational  and  medical  developments, 
which  is  quickly  turning  Kuwait  in  thij 
respect,  into  one  of  the  best  planned  and 
equipp>ed  countries  in  the  world.  But 
at  the  same  time,  Shaikh  Abdulla  is  care- 
ful to  uphold  the  teaching  of  Islam  and 
to  preserve  Arab  traditions  and  the  old 
established  customs  and  institutions  ol 
the  Kuwaiti  people.  Shaikh  Abdulla's 
policies  aad  his  program  has  directly 
benefited  all  Kuwaitis.  Great  wealth 
suddenly  acquired  can  be  politically  a5 
disturbing  as  the  deepest  poverty  long 
continued.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  Shaikh  Ab- 
dulla's  administration  is  that  he  has 
managed  by  wisdom  and  moderation,  to 
distribute  and  use  this  wealth  for  the 
benefit  of  hi"  people  and  the  progress  of 
his  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  the 
most  stable  and  certainly  the  least 
troubled  government  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  form  of  Shaikh  Abdulla 's  govern- 
ment has  been  much  misunderstood. 
Under  the  rulei-  is  a  council  of  state  of  12 
senior  members  which  acts  as  an  advis- 
ory body  to  the  ruler.  This  council  in 
turn,  oversees  some  22  governmental  de- 
partments in  addition  to  a  construction 
board.  Altogether.  Government  in  Ku- 
wait provides  jobs  for  perhaps  2,000  indi- 
viduals of  greater  or  lesser  imp>ortance. 
The  oil  payments  and  taxes  are,  ol 
cour.se,  the  main  source  of  Kuwait's  stat€' 
revenues.  They  are  paid  directly  into 
the  Government  treasury  and  the  ruler 
takes  no  part  of  the  state  revenue  nor 
do  any  of  the  members  of  his  family 
other  than  the  comparatively  modest 
salaries  paid  to  senior  members  in  re- 
spect to  the  offices  they  hold  as  chiefs  of 
Government  departments.  The  income 
of  the  ruler  and  of  the  shaikhs  in  the  Al 
Sabah  family  comes  from  private  prop- 
erty, mainly  consisting  of  land. 

As  a  matter  of  governmental  financial 
policy.  Shaikh  Abdulla  has  followed  the 
course  of  putting  the  oil  and  other  gov- 
ernmental revenues  into  development 
projects,  while  at  the  same  time  setting 
aside  substantial  sums  for  Investment 
against  a  possible  rainy  day  sometime 
in  the  future.  The  result  has  been  the 
transformation  of  Kuwait  and  particu- 
larly of  Kuwait  Town,  into  an  outstand- 
ing Middle  Eastern  capital,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  150,000  people. 

During  the  last  decade,  almost  the 
entire  city  of  Kuwait  has  been  torn  down 
and  replaced  by  modern  structures.  A 
harbor,  modern  in  concept  and  equip- 


ment, has  been  created  at  a  cost  of  $23 
million.  A  sea -water  distillation  plant 
to  provide  drinking  water,  has  come  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world,  converting 
1  million  gallons  of  sea  water  into  drink- 
ing water  daily.  A  total  of  70,000  kilo- 
watts of  electrical  generating  capacity 
has  been  created,  together  with  the  nec- 
essary wiring  and  installations  to  pro- 
vide Kuwait's  streets  and  homes  with 
modern  electrical  illumination.  Seven- 
ty-six state  schools  have  been  built,  some 
of  them  among  the  most  modem  and 
beautiful  in  the  world,  and  as  of  1958. 
there  were  31.000  pupils  in  these  schools: 
11.000  of  them  girls.  In  addition,  the 
Kuwaiti  Government  provides  students 
who  pass  the  secondary  school  level  with 
scholarships  abroad  for  further  study  in 
Egj'ptian,  Lebanese,  British,  or  United 
States  universities.  Today,  some  600 
Kuwaitis  are  studying  in  universities  out- 
side of  Kuwait,  mostly  in  the  United 
Kingdom  pnd  the  United  States.  Kuwait 
has  also  acquired  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern, absolutely  free,  medical  services 
available  anywhere  in  the  world.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  two  general  hospitals, 
a  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  and  a  mental 
hospital  in  operation  and  more  hospitals 
are  planned.  These  are  supplemented 
by  21  state  clinics  with  emergency  beds 
in  outlying  villages.  More  than  300 
miles  of  paved  roads  have  been  con- 
structed: asphalt  roads  with  trsiffic 
circles  laid  out  according  to  the  most 
modern  schemes  of  traffic  planning. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  many  proj- 
ects that  have  been  carried  out  or  in- 
itiated within  the  last  decade.  Along 
with  these  projects,  the  Government  of 
Kuwait  has  adhered  to  policies  which 
encourage  private  enterprise  in  com- 
merce, industry,  and  all  forms  of  trade. 
Kuwaitis  have  been  progressively  trained 
to  take  all  kinds  of  employment  in  all 
fields,  from  skilled  labor  to  the  manage- 
ment of  complex  enterprises.  There  also 
has  been  an  infiux  of  workers  from  sur- 
rounding countries,  such  as  Egypt,  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  and  of  Palestinian  Arabs.  Ku- 
waiti citizenship  is  available  to  those  who 
seek  it.  Kuwaiti  land  is  available  to 
those  who  want  it. 

Kuwait,  the  stable  and  progressive 
sheikdom  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  be- 
come a  modern  example  of  human  prog- 
ress, material  prosperity,  and  political 
stabiUty.  To  allow  this  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain  now  to  be 
usurped  and  pillaged  by  any  of  its  less 
advanced  neighbors  would  be  an  inter- 
national crime  against  the  human  spirit 
of  freedom,  independence,  and  self -serv- 
ing responsibility. 

The  price  of  progress  and  stability  in 
the  free  world  must  not  be  permitted 
to  be  envy  and  destruction.  The  United 
States  must  make  plain  its  stands  as  a 
friend  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  small 
nations  such  as  Kuwait,  and  for  peace 
and  progress  for  Kuwait's  people  under 
the  United  Nation's  Charter. 

Good  wishes  and  continued  success  to 
our  good  friends  in  Kuwait  and  thanks 
for  the  good  welcome  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  our  U.S.  Government  and 
American  business  people,  and  visitors. 
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SENATE 

Tm  RSDAY,  June  29, 1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  new  day  bathed  in  the  splendor  of 
June,  and  for  the  fragrance  and  tint  of 
the  tiniest  flower ;  for  the  mystic  beauty 
of  lights  and  shadows  weaving  patterns 
of  glory  across  the  verdant  fields  and 
templed  hills.  Through  it  all,  and  in 
the  laughter  and  tears  of  our  fellow 
pilgrims,  and  in  the  silent  places  of  our 
own  souls,  tune  our  hearts  to  hear  Thy 
accents,  that  we  may  know  we  do  not 
walk  alone. 

Bring  to  us  the  vivid  consciousness 
that  in  all  the  misery  and  woe  of  the 
earth  which  is  our  home.  Thy  voice  to 
us  is  calUng. 

Deliver  us  from  the  folly  of  coming  to 
Thee  with  empty  words  burdened  with 
no  agony  of  desire  for  the  coming  of  Thy 
radiant  kingdom  of  good  will. 

So  undergird  the  lives  of  Thy  servants 
here  in  the  ministry  uf  public  affairs 
that  they  may  make  decisions  as  in  Thy 
sight,  and,  walking  on  the  high  levels 
of  noble  purposes,  with  kindling  sympa- 
thies as  wide  as  human  needs,  may  in 
all  things  quit  them  like  men. 

In  the  Redeemers  blessed  name  we 
pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, June  26,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  June  29,  1961,  he 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

H.R.  4500.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  heirs 
of  Anthony  Bourbonnals  approximately 
thlrty-slx  one-hundredths  acre  of  land  In 
Pottawatomie   County,   Okla.; 

H.R.  4913.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7,  1946,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  hospital  center  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that  act;  and 

H.R.  7712.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECXniVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  I^RESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting surdry  nominations,  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Frank  D.  Reeves,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia, 
which  nominatins;  message.^  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

(For  iiomination.s  this  day  received, 
see  the  ond  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  today,  June  29,  1961,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  bill  'S. 
2113)  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under 
certain  conditions. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree, 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6027 1  to  improve  benefits  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum benefits  and  aged  widow  s  benefits 
and  by  making  additional  persons  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  tlie  following  bill  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  reque.sted 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  7851.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Dcfen.se  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jvnie  30,  19G2.  and  for  other 
piirpo.ses, 

H.J.  Re.=  .  392.  Joint  res<ilutinn  tn  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25  1953.  relat- 
ing to  electrical  and  mechanical  office  eqtilp- 
ment  for  the  use  of  Members.  ofBcers.  and 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  provide  that  Members  having  con-stltuen- 
cles  of  500,000  shall  be  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional $500  worth  of  equipment;  to  increase 
the  niunber  of  electric  typewriters  which  may 
be  furnislied  Members;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  ReF,  465  Joint  reso'.ution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  5723  An  act  to  extend  the  veterans' 
guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan  program 
and  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  vet- 
erans' direct  loan  program; 

H.R.  7677.  An  act  to  increiise  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 21  of  tlie  Second  Liberty  Bf)nd  Act;  and 

S.J.  Re;;.  106.  Joint  resolution  tran.sferring 
the  management  of  the  Senate  restaurants 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE    BILL    AND   JOINT   RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  7861.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

H.J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  re- 
lating to  electrical  and  mechanical  office 
equipment  for  the  use  of  Members,  officers, 
and  committees  of  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tives  to  provide  that  Members  having  con- 
stituencies of  500,000  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  additional  $500  worth  of  equipment;  to 
increa.se  the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  Members;  and  for 
otlier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdminLstration. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
tlierewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  dm-ing  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


DISARMAMENT  AGENCY  FOR 

WORLD  PEACE   AND  SECURITY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  papers. 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Ci  ni- 
mlttee  on  Finance,  without  amendment 

H  R.  866.  An  act  to  amend  section  4004 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  require 
that  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  render 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  l" 
the  opinions  setting  forth  Its  decisions  on 
appeals  (Rept.  No.  491); 

H.R  2953.  An  act  to  amend  section  521 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  certain  .service  shall  be  creditable  l"i" 
pension  purposes  (Rept.  No,  490 1  ; 

HP  3385  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  elec- 
tron microscopes  and  certain  other  apparatus 
Imported  by.  or  on  behalf  of,  certain  institu- 
tions (Rept.  No  482  I ; 

H.R  4539.  An  act  to  amend  section  723  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  immediate  payment  of  dividends  on  In- 
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surance  heretofore  iMUed  u.ider  section  621 
of  the  National  Service  Life  Instn-ance  Act 
of  1940  which  has  been  converted  or  ex- 
chanl'ed  for  new  Insurance  under  such  sec- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  489)  ; 
HR  6J69.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
for  benefits  based  on  limited  periods  im- 
mediately following  dischartre  from  active 
duty  after  December  31,  1956,  to  veterans  dis- 
charged  before   that  date    iRept.   No.   4921: 

and 

H  R  7148.  An  act  to  equalize  the  provisions 
of  title  38.  United  States  Ck)de.  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  the  remain*  of  vet- 
erans who  die  in  Veterans  Adniinistratlon 
facilities   to  the  place   of   burial    (Rept.   No. 

433). 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

HR.6611.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph 
1798  I  c.  '2i  of  the  Tarifl  Act  of  1930  to  reduce 
temporarily  the  exemption  from  duty  en- 
Joyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.  483  ( 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
AppV  'priatlons.  without  amendment: 

H  J  Res  465.  Joint  resoluilon  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1'J62.  and  for  other  purpose; 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from:  the  Committee 
on  P06t  Office  and  Civil  tiervice,  with  an 
amendment : 

8.  1458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  8. 
1940,  relaUnt;  to  the  trans  )ortatlon  of  the 
remains,  families,  and  cfTects  of  Federal  em- 
ployees dying  abroad,  so  as  to  restore  the 
benefits  of  such  act  to  employees  dying  In 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  fo-  other  purposes 
I  R'-pt    No    484  I  . 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  tlie  Conunit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment- 

S  841.  A  bill  to  amend  Oie  Defense  De- 
partment Oversea  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  485). 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  computing  !ntere.';t  earnings 
of  special  Treasury  Issues  hield  by  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  to 
provide  for  permanent  indefinite  appropri- 
ation to  said  fund,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  497). 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without   anendment: 

S.  1087.  A  bill  Ut  authorize  and  direct  the 
transfer  of  certain  Federal  property  to  the 
government  of  American  Samoa  ( Rept.  No. 
4861. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine,  from  the  Com- 
miiiee  on  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment ; 

H.R  4349.  An  act  to  place  Naval  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  graduates  (Regu- 
lars) in  a  status  comparablt  with  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  graduates   (Rept.  No.  496). 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  th((  Committee  on 
Public   Works,  without   amtndment: 

3.931.  A  bill  to  repeal  that  part  of  the 
act  of  March  2,  1889,  a«  amended,  which  re- 
quires that  grantors  furnls'.i.  free  of  all  ex- 
penses to  the  Government,  all  requisite  ab- 
stracts, official  certifications,  and  evidences 
of  title  (Rept.  No.  487). 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S  51  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Commission 
on  Presidential  Office  SF>ace  (Rept.  No.  488). 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

HR.4206,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Melvln 
H.  Baker  and  Frances  V.  IJaker  (Rept.  No. 
495). 

B;,-  Mr.  ENGLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1690.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,   1936    as  amended.  In 


order  to  Increase  certain  limitations  in  pay- 
ments on  account  of  operating-differential 
subsidy  under  sucli  title  (Rept.  No.  494), 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Servlce«< 

Vice  Adm  Gc-ofte  W.  Anderson,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of 
admiral;    and 

Charles  S.  Brewton.  of  Alabama,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization. 

By  Mr  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Gen.  Frank  F.  Everest  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.3.  Air  Force,  and  sun- 
dry other  OfBcers,  to  be  phvced  on  the  retired 
list. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Scvlccs : 

Lt  Gen  Joseph  C.  Burger,  US  Mirine 
Corpe,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  with 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Rear  Adm  Floyd  B  Schultz,  U.S.  Navy. 
for  ix>rmaiient  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral. 

Rear  Adm.  Emerson  E  Fawkes.  US  Navy. 
for  permanent  appointm.ent  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral; 

Adm  .Arleiih  A  Burke,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
admiral,  and 

Gen.  Clyde  Davis  Eddleman,  Army  of  the 
United  States  i major  general,  U.S.  Army), 
and  Gen.  Charles  Day  Palmer,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army), 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  general;  Lt.  Gen.  Harry  Purnell  Storke, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
U.S.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  Reneral;  and  MaJ. 
Gen.  Hamilton  Hawkins  Howze.  Army  of  the 
United  Stales  (brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army) , 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  desisnated  by  the  President, 
in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  567 
officers  for  appointment  and  promotion 
in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the 
grades  of  commander  and  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below.  All  of  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Record. 
In  oi'der  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  tlie  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  tlie  Secretary's  desk,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  nomina- 
tions will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Kenneth  D.  Brodeur,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy),  and  sundry  other  officers,  for 
appointment  and  promotion  in  the  Navy  and 
siarlno  Corps. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Carl  I.  Pirkle,  and  sundry  other  candi- 
dates, for  personnel  action  in  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,   and  by 


uiianimous   consent,    the    second   time, 
and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.  2168.  A  blU  to  extend  the  date  of  ter- 
mination of  the  provisions  of  the  law  au- 
thorteing  Issuance  of  special  nonquota  im- 
migrant vis.aa  to  certain  alien  orphans;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxatinc:  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   LONG  of  Hawaii: 
S.2169.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Teck    S. 
Lian.   MX)  ;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By     Mr.     B.^RTLETT     (for     Mr.    Bvr- 

DICK)  : 

S.2170  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
Wing  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 
S.  2171  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  establish  certain 
requirements  with  respect  to  foreign  air  car- 
rier permits:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Schoeppkl  when 
he    Intnxluced    the    above    bill,    which    ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2172.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress  In    the  act  of  September   2,    1958,  re- 
lating   to   exchange    of    lands   between    the 
United  States  and  the  Navajo  Tribe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphbxt)  : 
S  2173.  A  bill  to  provide  that  excess  per- 
sonal property  of  the  United  States  may  be 
donated    to    the    States    for    the    promotion 
of   fish   and  wildlife  management  activities, 
find  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 
S  2174    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Constantine 
Kiormourtlaglou;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S  2175.  A  bill  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetlands  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  HTntPHurr  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By    Mr.    BRIDGES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Beall,  Mr    Bennett,  Mr.  Boocs.  Mr. 
BtTTLER.    Mr.   Carlson,   Mr.    Cotton. 
Mr.  Cttrtis.  Mr   Dirksen,  Mr.  Dwor- 
SHAK.   Mr.  HiCKENLOOPER,  Mr.  Kerr. 
Mr.    MtT<"r>T.    Mr.     Schoeppel,    Mrs 
Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Thttrmond,  Mr 
Tower,   and  Mr.  Wu-liams   of  Dela- 
ware) : 
S  2176.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
of    certain    producers    and    growers    of    raw 
materials    as    interested    parties    In    escape 
clause  proceedings  under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951.  to  make  manda- 
tory the  recommendations  of  the  U.S    Tariff 
Commission    in    such    proceedings,    and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bridges  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
S  2177.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Howard  M. 
Sauer.    commander,    U.S.    Navy    Reserve;    to 
the  Commlltee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   SCHOEPPEL: 
S  2178    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evenfhia  K. 
Perdaris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S  2179    A   bill    to   amend   section    9(d)(1) 
of  the  Reclamation   Project  Act  of   1939    (53 
Stat.  1187;  43  VS.C.  485),  to  make  additional 
provision  for  Irrigation  blocks,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  WiLKT,  Mr.  Habt, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
CoopxR,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
McGee)  : 

S.  2180.  A  bin  to  establish  a  U.S.  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S.  2181.  A  bill  to  assist  individuals  to  ob- 
tain retirement  benefits  protected  against 
Increases  In  the  cost  of  living  by  providing 
for  the  issuance  by  the  Treasury  of  a  new 
series  of  bonds  containing  adjustments,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  In  maturity  and  re- 
demption values  to  compensate  for  increases 
In  the  cost  of  living  which  may  be  purchased 
by  individuals  and  eligible  Institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.2182.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  influence  by 
bribery  the  outcome  of  sporting  contests, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH    (by   request)  : 

S.  2183.  A  bill  to  donate  to  certain  Indian 
tribe*  some  submarginal  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  such  lands  parts  of  the 
reservations  Involved;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  2184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Heghlne 
Tomassian;  and 

S.  2186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Shiro 
Shlmosato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  2186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Arranz  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2187.  A  bill  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  International  Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  2188.  A  bill  relating  to  membership  in 
Indian  tribal  organizations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  2189.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Administrative  Practice  and  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  and  administration  of 
a  corps  of  Hearing  Commissioners,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    PELL    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Pastore) : 

S.  2190.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  convey  a  por- 
tion of  Port  Adams,  Newport,  R.I.,  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

8.  2191.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  safety  belts 
on  motor  vehicles  sold  In  interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


By  Mr.   SMITH  of  Massachtisetts: 

S.  2192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Pi- 
mento de  Sousa  Vleira;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.DIRKSEN: 

S.  2193  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  The  Army  to  convey  the  U.S.S. 
Mississippi  to  the  State  of  Illinois  in  order 
that  such  steamer  may  be  preserved  by  -such 
State  for  its  historical  value;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dikksen  when  he 
introduced  tlie  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sep;irate  heading  > 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  ; 

S.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Pre.=^ident  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate the  third  week  m  .September  annually 
as  National  Women  in  Construction  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  KEFAUVER: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittei?  on  the  Judiciary. 


—    day   of 


June  29 


-.    in    the    year    of    ovir 


RESOLUTION 
SUGGESTED   FORMS   FOR  CERTIFI- 
CATES     OF      APPOINTMENT      OR 
ELECTION  OF  SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  iS.  Res.  170 »;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  110. 
suggesting  suitable  forms  for  certificates  of 
appointment  or  election  of  Senators,  agreed 
to  on  January  4.  1934.  be.  and  the  same  Is 
hereby,  amended  to  read: 

■•Resolved.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate,  the  following  are  convenient  and 
sufficient  form.'!  of  the  certific.ites  of  election 
of  a  Senator  for  a  six-year  term  or  an  unex- 
pired term,  or  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Senator  to  fill  a  vacancy,  to  be  signed  by 
the  executive  of  any  State  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States 

"  'Certificate     of     Election     for     Six-Year 

Term 
"  To  THE  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

"  'This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  —  day  of 

,    19 — ,    A B was    duly 

chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3d  day  of  January.  19 — . 

'■  'Witness:    His    excellency    our    Governor, 

,   and  ovir  seal  hereto  affixed   at  

this  day   of .   in    the   year  of  our 

Lord  19—. 

■  'By  the  Governor: 

"  'C D . 


"  'Goverjior. 

E F , 

■  'Secretary  of  State.' 


certificat-e    of 


ELECTION 
TERM 


FOR      X.'NEXPIRED 


"  'To  THE  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

"  'This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  — day 

of  ,    19 — ,    A B was   duly 

chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 

of  a  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term 

ending  at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January, 
19 — ,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  representa- 
tion from  said  State  in   the  Senate  of  the 

United    States    caused    by     the    of 

C D . 

"  'Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor, 
and   oiu:  seal   hereto  affixed  at  this 


Lord  19—. 

'  'Bv  the  Governor: 

"  'E- 


"  'Governor. 

"   G H 

"  'Secretary  of  State.' 

"  'certificate  of  appointment 
"  'To  the  President  or  the  Senate  of  the 
U-NTTED  States  : 
"  'This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of ,  I,  A- B .  the  governor 


of   said   State,   do   hereby    appoint    C 

D a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  until  the  vacancy  therein,  caused   by 

the  of  E F ,  is  filled  by 

election  as  provided  by  law. 

Witness:    His   excellency   our   Governor, 

,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  

this day  of  ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  19—. 

"  By  the  Governor: 

••  'G 


"  'I- 


-  H , 

"  'Governor. 

—  J 

"  'Secretary  of  State.' 

'■Resolicd.  That  the  Secretary  of  Senate 
.shall  send  copies  of  these  suggested  forms 
and  these  resolutions  to  the  executive  and 
secretary  of  each  State  wherein  an  election 
is  about  to  take  place  or  an  appointment  Is 
to  be  made  in  season  that  they  may  use 
such  form.s  if  ttiey  see  fit." 


EXTENSION      OF      ALIEN      ORPHAN 
ADOPTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
low  the  present  alien  orphan  adoption 
pro;,iam  may  come  to  an  end  unless 
theie  is  action  by  the  Oongress  to  ex- 
tend this  13-ypar-old  legislation.  This 
legislation  exemplifies  in  the  finest  man- 
ner the  charitable  and  humanitarian  in- 
stincts of  this  Rreat  Nation.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  at  a  time  when  the  world 
faces  con.siderable  turmoil  and  friction 
among  international  powers.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  Congress  should  pause  to  con- 
side  the  unfortunate  children  of  the 
world  who  oftentimes  are  the  innocent 
victims  of  this  struggle. 

Several  bills  dealing  with  this  vital 
program  have  been  introduced  by  Mem- 
ber.'; of  this  body.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neu- 
bfrgfr!  has  shown  her  interest  by  pro- 
posing legislation  which  would  extend 
the  program  for  a  3-year  period.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  also 
introduced  proposed  legislation  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Wiley],  along  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and 
myself,  has  sponsored  a  bill  to  extend 
indefinitely  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
in  a  .somewhat  modified  form.  However, 
to  date  no  action  has  been  taken  on  any 
of  these  proposals,  and  no  hearings  have 
been  .scheduled  to  examine  the  merits  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

The  full  meaning  of  this  inaction  on 
our  part  is  vividly  displayed  in  letters 
and  telegrams  on  this  subject  which  I 
receive  daily  from  Americans  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  a  joint  tele- 
gram to  me,  the  Church  World  Service, 
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the  Lutheran  Immigration  Service,  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  the  American 
Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees,  the 
United  H.I.A.S.  Service,  and  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Comrrittee  have  urged 
the  Congress  to  make  the  alien  orphan 
legislation  permanent. 

A  lady  from  Coming,  N.Y.,  says: 

When  the  alien  orphar.  bill  comes  up  for 
extension.  I  urge  you  please  vote  In  favor  of 
it.  I  feel  this  is  a  very  direct  way  that  we. 
as  Individuals,  can  helji  to  combat  com- 
munism. 

Another  lady  from  V/ebster,  N.Y..  has 
sent  me  a  picture  of  her  adopted  Korean 
child,  taken  on  Christmas  morning.  On 
the  picture  she  states: 

Alan's  greatest  gift  was;  a  home  in  Amer- 
ica where  he  can  deveiup  to  the  limit  of 
ills  potential. 

There  are  scores  of  other  letters  that 
I  have  received  on  thi.s  heartening  sub- 
ject. The  mail  I  have  received  on  this 
issue  is  as  warm,  tender,  and  moving 
as  any  mail  I  have  received  in  my  ofB.ce 
on  any  other  subject.  This  law  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  Aine:ica's  faith  in  the 
young,  the  poor,  the  downtrodden  chil- 
dren from  around  the  world.  It  is  a 
.soul-satisfying  program,  which,  to  an 
extent,  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  most 
noble  spiritual  instincts  in  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Tomorrow  the  program  will  lapse. 
With  its  lapse  go  the  hopes  of  a  poor 
waif  in  Italy,  of  a  parentless  child  in 
Greece,  of  a  starving,  abandoned  orphan 
in  Koi-ea,  of  a  homeless  child  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  also  the  hopes  of  a  multi- 
tude of  Americans  who  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  adoption  process.  Many  tears 
will  be  shed  tomorrow  if  this  program 
comes  to  an  end  because  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  act  on  this  legislation. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the 
grand  purpose  of  this  program,  and  that 
is  why  I  have  supported  legislation 
which  would  indefinitely  extend  the 
alien  orphan  adoption  program. 

My  concern  today,  however,  is  not  in 
regard  to  the  form  in  which  the  alien 
orphan  adoption  program  Is  continued, 
but  is  whether  the  program  will  be  con- 
tinued at  all.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  con- 
ceiTi  that  is  being  expressed  by  thou- 
sands of  people  all  over  this  countiT- 

Some  are  proposing  that  we  abandon 
the  alien  orphan  adoption  program  in 
favor  of  paroling  these  children  into  the 
United  States  under  section  212^0 m5> 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Under  this  provision — 

Tlie  Attorney  General  may  in  his  discre- 
tion parole  into  the  United  States  tempo- 
rarily under  such  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
.scrllje  for  emergent  reasons  or  for  reasons 
deemed  strictly  in  the  public  interest  any 
alien  applying  for  admission  to  the  United 
States. 

This  was  the  section  used  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  paroling  the  Hungarian 
refugees  into  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  Hungarian  uprising.  But 
orphaned  children  should  not  be  treated 
like  political  refugees.  The  status  of 
parolees  under  this  section  would  be  in- 
definite, and  it  would  take  several  years 
before  an  adjustment  of  status  to  that 


of  a  permanent  resident  could  be 
achieved.  I  do  not  believe  that  small 
children  coming  to  the  United  States 
to  be  adopted  by  our  fellow  Americaris 
should  be  subjected  to  a  parole  status 
and  the  other  restrictions  applicable  to 
ordinary  aliens. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with 
children  who  are  without  families,  and 
are  too  young  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Their  welfare  must  be  uppermost  in  our 
minds  as  we  attempt  to  continue  this 
humanitarian  law.  We  should  examine 
ways  of  improving  the  law;  but,  fore- 
most, we  must  demonstrate  our  unflag- 
ging confidence  in  its  fundamental  ob- 
jective— namely,  giving  to  parentle:;s 
children  around  the  world  an  opportu- 
nity to  enter  the  homes  of  American 
couples.  To  all  of  us  with  children  and 
grandchildren,  there  is  nothing  moie 
pleasing  to  the  heart  than  the  warmth 
provided  by  the  smile  of  i  happy  child. 
Through  the  continuation  of  this  la^v. 
it  is  hoped  that  many  American  coupl<'s 
will  realize  that  joy,  and  that  many 
brokenhearted  children  will  smile  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  apprc- 
priate  reference,  a  bill  to  extend  the  alien 
orphan  adoption  law  for  2  years,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair  >.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  ihp  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  2168)  to  extend  the  date 
termination  of  the  provisions  of  law 
authorizing  issuance  of  special  non- 
quota immigrant  visas  to  certain  alien 
orphans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hp  the  Senate  and  Ho'use  of 
Rcprr.'-'ntativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (c.)  of  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved SeptemiJer  11.  1957  (71  Stat.  639), 
providing  temporary  authority  for  issuance 
of  nonquota,  visas  to  certain  "eligible  or- 
phans" adopted  or  to  be  adopted  by  United 
States  citizens  (and  their  spouses  i,  is 
amended  by  striking  'June  30,  1961".  and 
inserting  in   lieu  thereof  "June  30,   1963." 


REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
FOREIGN  AIR  CARRIER  PERMITS 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  become  increasingly  obvious  in 
recent  months  and  weeks  that  our  coun- 
try's policies  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional air  transportation  need  a  thor- 
oughgoing  reexamination — a  new   look. 

The  pages  of  the  press,  particularly 
the  aviation  trade  press,  are  filled  with 
stories  about  the  problems  of  interna- 
tional and  foreign  air  carriers;  com- 
plaints about  violations  of  agreements: 
disputes  among  negotiators;  and  a  host 
of  similar  situations. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  into  this 
situation  in  detail.  The  junior  Senator 
from    New    Hampshire     [Mr.    Cotton] 


graphically  outlined  the  whole  picture  in 
his  remarks  to  the  Senate  earlier  this 
week,  which  appear  on  page  11274  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  June  26.  Sen- 
ator Cotton  projxjsed  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  undertake  a 
comprehensive  inquiry  into  international 
air  transportation,  and  I  fully  agree  with 
him  on  this. 

As  he  pointed  out,  our  policies  with 
respect  to  international  air  transporta- 
tion are  based  on  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Bermuda  negotiations  of 
1947.  There  is  a  grave  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  applicable  to  the  pi-ob- 
lems  of  1961.  As  Chairman  Alan  Boyd, 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  recently 
pointed  out: 

The  Bermuda  principles  are  sublect  to  seri- 
ous criticism  today,  and  it  is  questionable 
in  our  minds  whether  we  can  hold  on  to  these 
principles. 

The  Bermuda  principles  are  t  le  basic 
foundations  for  our  negotiations  with 
othei'  countries  over  international  air- 
line trafiBc  rights,  and  these  negotia- 
tions, when  successful,  result  in  an  in- 
ternational agreement,  ^s  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  the  product  of  such 
bilateral  talks  are  executive  agreements. 
Tliey  do  not  come  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  They  do  not  come  to  the 
Congress  for  any  consideration  or  review. 
However,  these  agreements  have  the 
status  of  treaties  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  and  require  the  approval  of 
their  parUaments. 

To  correct  this  situation,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  so  as,  in  effect, 
to  require  that  international  air  agiee- 
ments  hereafter  negotiated  be  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification  as  treaties. 

The  bill  will  elevate  these  agreements, 
and  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  them, 
to  the  stature  they  deserve  in  the  light 
of  our  extensive  international  air  trans- 
port interests.  It  will  give  our  negotia- 
tors the  same  firm  footing  and  legisla- 
tive backing  that  their  counterparts  in 
other  countries  of  the  world  already 
possess. 

Furthermore,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  previous  agree- 
ments have  given  foreign  airlines  traffic 
rights  which  are  many  times  more  val- 
uable than  those  obtained  for  U.S.  air 
carriers.  Submission  of  these  agree- 
ments to  the  Senate  as  treaties  will  pro- 
vide a  check  on  this — a  proper  forum  for 
evaluating  their  effect  on  cur  interna- 
tional airline  industry  and  on  our  over- 
all foreign  policy. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  provides  that  before 
the  CAB  can  issue  a  permit  for  a  foreign 
air  carrier  to  engage  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation it  must  find  that  the  permit  is 
authorized  by  a  previous  agreement  or  by 
a  ti-eaty  entered  into  hereafter. 

I  introduce  the  bill  for  appiopriate 
reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of   1958   in  order  to 
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entahltwh  certadB  reaairementfi  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  air  carrieix  permits,  Ib- 
tradaoed  by  Mr.  Scsobpfbl.  was  received, 
read  twice  Joy  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Ckmunlttee  on  Commeroe. 


LAND  ACQDISrnON  FOR  MIGRA- 
TORY BIRD  REFUGES 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  ai^ropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  for  t^e  acceleration  of  the 
land  aff<iu1«>it**^"  program  for  the  migra- 
tory bird  refuges  and  watei-fowl  nesting 
areas. 

The  pa-'W!*^*'  of  this  bill  is  a  critical 
factor  in  the  preservation  of  our  duck 
population.  Originally  there  were  some 
127  million  acres  of  wetlands  in  the  48 
contiguous  States.  By  1955  the  de- 
mands of  modern  civilization  for  more 
agricultural  lands,  more  industrial  sites, 
more  roads,  and  more  housing  develop- 
ments had  reduced  the  total  area  to  74 
million  acres. 

This  year  Prank  Brlggs,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  estimates  that  only 
22.5  million  acres — less  than  a  third  of 
the  1955  area — is  of  slgntflcant  value  for 
mtgratoiy  waterfowl  use.  This  progres- 
sive shrinkage  wIH  accelerate  during  the 
coming  decade  unless  the  Congress  takes 
drastic  measures  to  halt  it. 

This  bill  aiithorlzes  the  appropriation 
of  $150  million  over  the  next  10  years  to 
speed  up  purchase  of  lands  for  migratory 
waterfowl  refuges.  Although  the  Gov- 
ernment has  acquired  a  certain  Eunount 
Off  land  already  with  revenues  from  the 
duck  stamp  fees  contributed  by  the 
duck  hunters  themselves,  the  program 
has  been  too  limited.  It  would  take  years 
at  the  present  rate  to  reach  the  antici- 
pated goal  of  4.5  million  acres. 

Meanwhile,  waterfowl  himting  grows 
poorer,  and  fewer  hunters  take  to  the 
fields.  As  a  result,  duck  stamp  sales  are 
declining.  In  19«D  the  Bales  were  two- 
thirds  of  the  H55  total.  As  revenues 
diminish,  bo  do  ttie  possibilities  for  Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  lands  and  ttie  preser- 
vation of  oirr  waterfowl  poptilation. 

The  funds  as  provided  in  this  bill  shall 
be  repvdd  to  the  Treasury — ^beginning  in 
1972.  TYte  revenue  from  the  sale  off 
Migratory  Bird  Stamps  will  continue  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  wetlands 
until  fiscal  jwar  1972.  In  1972  three- 
quarters  of  the  stamp  revenues  will  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  each  year  imtil 
the  total  amount  is  paid.  By  creating 
the  wetlands,  we  shall  also  be  creating 
the  means  to  repay  the  funds  advanced 
to  the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  in 
Its  25th  annual  convention  this  year 
placed  the  acquisition  of  waterfowl  nest- 
ing areas  by  the  Federal  Government 
first  on  its  list  of  objectives  of  major 
Importance  to  conservation. 

This  proposal,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
advises  that  it  is  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  the  prompt  consideration  of  the 
Senate  and  that  before  tbis  Congress 
adjoiums  this  bill  will  be  enacted  into  law. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2175)  to  promote  the  con- 
servation of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the 
acquisition  of  wetlands  and  other  es- 
sential waterfowl  habitat,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT      OF      RECLAMATION 
PROJECT  ACT  OF   1939,  TO  MAKE 
ADDITIONAL  PROVISION  FOR  IR- 
RIGATION BLOCKS 
Mr.   ANDERSON.     Mr.  President,   at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  section  9(d)(1) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
(53  ^at.  1187:  43  U.S.C.  485).  to  make 
additional      provision      for      irrigation 
blocks,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  from  the  Secretary 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S>  2179)  to  amend  section 
9(d)  (1)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187;  43  U.S.C.  485), 
to  make  additional  provision  for  irnga- 
tion  blocks,  and  for  otlier  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Anderson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Anderson 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  DiPAKTMIWT  or  THE  INTERIOR. 

OmcE  or  THE  Secret  ART. 
Washitigton.  D.C.,  June  9,  1961. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deui  Mr.  Pkestdent:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  propoeed  bill  to  amend  section  9(d) 
(1)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
(58  BtBt.  1187;  43  U.S.C.  485) ,  to  make  addi- 
tional provision  for  Irrigation  blocks,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

We  request  that  the  proposed  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  we  recommend  that  the  bill 
be  enacted. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  amend  repayment  contracts 
with  irrigation  dlatricte  to  provide  for  block 
development  where  that  was  not  initially 
provided  for,  to  extend  the  length  of  devel- 
oprmeirt  periods  to  a  total  of  not  more  than 
10  years,  and  to  cancel  supplemental  repay- 
ment contracts  in  those  cases  where  the  ex- 
tending of  the  development  period  would  do 
Bway  wtth  the  necessity  of  the  Hnpplemental 
contract. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  bill  would  au- 
miarlze  the  Secretary,  where  irrigation  blocks 
were  not  provided  for  tn  an  existing  repay- 
ment contract,  to  amend  the  contract  U) 
provide  for  such  block  development.  Ex- 
perience with  repayment  contracts  during 
t^e  past  20  years  hfK  indicated  the  need  for 
snthorlty  to  amend  contracts  from  time  to 
t.im^  to  provide  for  irrigation  blocks.  Sec- 
tion 9(d)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  include  pro- 
visions In  repayment  contracts  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Irrigation  blocks  wltaitn  an  Irri- 
gation district.     Block  development  {>ermlte 


irrigation  to  get  started  earlier  in  part  of  a 
district  as  soon  as  piuttiegB  with  corwtractlon 
win  permit,  while  conBtr\KJtlcm  prooeadB 
else*hea?e  an  atotrtot  woo**. 

In  «ame  caaas  a  Tepayment  dbntract  may 
be  earacuted  some  5  to  15  years  before  water 
beccnnee  available  lor  district  land*.  In 
many  instances,  repayment  contracts  have 
been  executed  without  providing  for  Irriga- 
tion blocks.  While  the  original  Intent  may 
have  been  to  initiate  Irrigation  water  deliv- 
eries lor  all  lands  substantially  at  the  same 
time,  subsequent  events  have  sometimes  in- 
dicated the  desirability  of  changing  over  to 
block  development.  Some  of  these  reasons 
include  unanticipated  changes  In  availability 
of  Federal  funds  for  construction,  variations 
tn  rate  of  progre«  with  actual  construction, 
and  variations  In  actual  weather  condttloiM 
which  Justify  revision  in  construction  pro- 
grams. Thus,  variations  in  national  budg- 
etary requirements  unrelated  to  the  actual 
con.structlon  pro:Tam  for  a  speclflc  Irriga- 
tion district  may  significantly  alter  the  con- 
struction program  of  irrigation  facilities  de- 
signed to  serve  a  specific  district.  Section  1 
of  the  jH-oposed  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  amend  repayment  contracts  to 
take  account  of  these  subsequent  develop- 
ments Insofar  as  block  development  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Section  2  of  the  propoeed  bm  would  »t»- 
thorlze  the  Secretary,  where  a  development 
pt  rlod  of  less  than  10  years  has  been  estab- 
lished by  contract  pursuant  to  section 
9id)(l)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939,  to  amend  the  repayment  contract  to 
extend  the  length  of  the  development  period 
but  not  beyond  a  total  of  10  years.  Where 
the  development  period  was  established  pur- 
suant to  a  notice  specified  in  a  repayment 
contract,  the  Secretary  would  also  be  au- 
thorixed  to  ainend  said  notice  to  extend  the 
length  of  the  development  period  in  a  similar 
manner.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
bill,  the  Secretary  could  also  grant  a  de- 
velopment period  of  not  to  exceed  10  years 
where  none  had  been  granted  orlglnaUy. 
Such  action  could  be  taken  more  than  onoe 
with  respect  to  a  repayment  contract  so  long 
as  the  total  period  does  not  exceed  10  yeara. 
The  authority  could  be  exercised  only  after 
execution  of  the  repajrment  contract  and 
prior  to  conmaencement  of  the  repayment 
period  on  the  basis  of  pertinent  conditions 
arlsinc;  since  the  previous  action  with  respect 
to  the  development  period.  The  draft  bin 
iB  general  in  scojje  and  would  apply  to  all 
appropriate  irrigation  projects. 

The  need  for  additional  general  legislation 
can  best  be  understood  in  terms  of  tlie  pur- 
poses served  by  a  development  period. 
Existing  reclamation  law  provides  that  the 
Secretary,  in  establishing  the  terms  for  re- 
payment contract,  may  establish  a  so-called 
develc^iment  period  of  not  to  exceed  10  years, 
which  period  precedes  the  project  repayment 
period.  The  purpose  of  the  development 
period  is  to  give  project  farmers  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  to  prepare  their  lands  for 
Irrigation,  establish  suitable  crops,  and  ac- 
compli.sli  reasonably  full  farm  productivity 
before  beginning  repayment  of  project  con- 
struction costs  to  the  United  States.  The 
early  years  of  irrigation  normally  require 
heavy  private  expenditures  and  Investments 
by  the  irrigator.  The  necessity  for  these 
higher  private  costs  in  the  early  years  of  ir- 
rigation Is  recognized  in  the  proviislon  of 
reclamation  law  that  the  irrigators  will  pay 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  only  and 
nothing  on  construction  costs  during  the 
de\'elopment  period. 

In  actual  practice,  the  exact  length  of  the 
development  period  Is  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
under  existing  reclamation  latw.  at  the  time 
the  repayment  cantraot  Is  approved  lor  e»- 
ecutlon  on  behalf  cff  the  water  users'  or- 
ganization.   The  policy  of  requiring  executed 
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as  I  said  before,  and  expressed  our  criti- 
cism of  the  amendment;  not  of  the  ob- 
jective of  the  amendment,  but  of  the 
teriUs  of  the  amendment,  which  specifi- 
cally named  the  nations  involved  and 
which  also  would  deprive  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  any  discretion,  an  authority  the 
President  has  had  in  the  past,  as  he  has 
under  the  present  law. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  clear,  with- 
out any  question.  Mr.  Pit-sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Record  a  statement  of  the  position 
of  the  executive  branch,  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand.  It  is  rather  loim.  I  do 
not  think  it  adds  anythins  to  what  I 
have  already  said.  I  shall  read  only  a 
sentence  or  two.  but  I  am  willing  to  read 
the  remainder,  if  any  Senator  wishes 
to  have  me  do  so. 

The  executive  branch  strongly  opposes  the 
amendment  as  being  inconsistent  with  both 
the  President's  program  and  the  Senates 
own  policy  In  this  matter 

First,  the  amendment  -Aould  l)e  contrary 
to  a  critical  part  of  the  President's  program 
as  outlined  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
clre.ss  of  January  30    1961 

The  last  sentence  is: 

The  executive  branch  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  conditions  would  now  warrant 
a  repudiation  of  the  President's  program 
and  the  Senate's  recorded  policy  on  this 
important  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment 'was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PaOHIBmON    ON    ASSIST.\NCE    TO    SiNO-SovnET 
Bi.oc 

EXECUTIVE    BRANCH    POSITION 

The  executive  branch  strongly  opposes  the 
amendment  as  being  inconsistent  with  both 
the  President's  program  and  the  Senate's 
own  policy  on  this  matter 

First,  the  amendment  would  be  contrary 
to  a  critical  part  of  the  President's  program 
as  outlined  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
of  January  30.  1961.  In  that  address,  he 
Slated: 

"Finally,  while  our  attention  is  centered  on 
the  development  of  tlie  non-Communist 
world,  we  must  never  forget  ovir  hopes  for 
the  ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the 
Eastern  E^.lropean  peoples  In  order  to  help 
reestablish  historic  ties  of  friendship.  I  am 
asking  Congress  for  increased  discretion  to 
use  eonomic  tools  in  tlie  area  wherever  this 
IS  found  to  be  clearly  In  the  national  in- 
terest." 

The  amendment  would,  for  the  first  lime 
since  the  inception  ol  tlie  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Impose  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the 
furnishing  of  assistnnce  to  the  satellite 
countries  at  the  very  time  that  the  President 
has  made  a  special  plea  for  increased 
authority. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Senate's  passage  of  S.  1215  on 
May  11.  19C1.  That  bill  amends  the  Battle 
.^ct  so  as  to  permit  the  President,  upon  a 
finding  that  it  is  important  to  the  national 
sectirity,  to  u.se  authorities  not  only  under 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act  but  also  under  Public 
Law  480  and  the  Export -Import  Bank  Act  to 
furnish  nonmiliuiry  as.-istance  to  satellite 
countries.  In  passing  S.  1215,  the  Senate 
clearly  recognized  the  need  for  discretionary 
authority  in  the  President  to  respond  to 
situations  in  these  areas. 

The  executive  branch  is  at  a  loss  to  uiider- 
staiul  what  conditions  wmid  now  warrant 
a  repudiation  of  the  President's  program  and 
the  Senate's  recorded  policy  on  this  impor- 
tant question. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  thinlc  there  is  any  question  about 
the  attitude  of  the  administration.  I  can 
only  reiterate  what  I  have  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.  It  has  been 
stated  very  clearly  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
executive  branch  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. These  things  are  not  all 
black  and  white.  They  are  fluid.  They 
shift.  That  is  why  the  Executive  must 
have  discretion. 

Once  we  lake  the  action  proposed,  if 
it  is  in  the  law  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  discretion  for  any  kind  of  a  change 
which  may  take  place.  Certainly  we 
have  witnessed  many  dramatic  changes 
in  the  last  several  years.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  made  it  very  clear  why 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
countries  the  Senator  from  Utah  men- 
tioned could  easily  fall  within  the  cri- 
teria proposed  to  be  established  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. It  could  change  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  also  could  change  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  We  hope  it  may 
change.  We  hope  the  situation  will  be 
clarified. 

Mr.  S.^LTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presidrnt, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  correctl.' 
understand  the  Chairman's  position  to 
be  that  he  favors  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
over  that  offered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut:  and.  second,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  he  favors  WTit- 
ing  it  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do.  I  shall  not 
only  support  the  amendment,  but  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  there  not  an- 
other objection  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, that  it  includes  the  whole  of 
section  614.  instead  of  section  614<ct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  both  of 
those  objections  are  valid  objections,  as 
outlined  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Bush 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  Senate  then 
will  vote  on  the  original  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Bush  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  amended.  That 
is  true.  I  expect  to  support  that  amend- 
ment, if  the  Bush  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Bush 
amendment  is  rejected,  the  Senate  will 
then  vote  on  the  Dodd  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  ITien  the  Senate 
would  vote  on  the  Dodd  amendment. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
opposed  to  the  Dodd  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  objective  of  the  amendment.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  the  method 
used.  I  shall  vote  against  that  amend- 
ment II  the  Bush  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  DODD.  A  parliamentaiy  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  be  sure  I  under- 
stand. I  was  not  able  to  hear  fully  what 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  said. 

If  the  Bush  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
thereafter  will  this  body  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  Dodd  amendment 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Only  as  amended 

Mr.  DODD.    As  amended? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct: 
only  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  would  then  vote  on  the  Dodd 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Bush 
amendment. 

Mr.  MLTNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  correct  in  stating  that  if 
the  Bush  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
Dodd  amendment  would  be  eliminated, 
because  the  Bush  amendment  is  an 
ameiidment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
exactly  my  point.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  From 
the  advice  given  to  the  Chair,  it  occurs  to 
the  Chair  that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
if  the  Bush  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
languai:io  substituted  by  the  Bush 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Dodd  amendment.  How- 
ever. I  am  advised  that  we  will  still  have 
to  vote  on  the  Dodd  amendment,  which 
would  contain  the  language  of  the  Bush 
amendment.  That  eliminates  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Dodd  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  In  effect,  then,  the  Sen- 
ate would  vote  twice  on  the  Bush 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  the  effect. 

Mr.  DODD.  There  would  then  not  be 
a  rollcall  vote.  I  assume,  on  the  second 
vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  oi-dered  on  both  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  both 
amendments.  Therefore,  unless  unani- 
mous consent  is  requested  and  granted  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  yea-and-nay  votes, 
both  yea-and-nay  votes  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minut.es  on  the  opposition  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  the  bill  or  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  time  has  been 
yielded  back  by  both  sides  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  mintcs  on  the  bill. 

Sometimes  a  postscript  to  history  can 
bring  a  httle  light  to  the  subject  that 
is  before  us  now.  When  I  served  in  the 
ratiier  humble  capacity'  of  minority  whip 
some  years  ago.  an  almost  identical  ques- 
tion arose.     The  then  President  of  the 
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tbat  the  puttos  five  eonsiderstlon  to  the 
formulation  of  amendmente  to  the  Conven- 
tion at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to  bring 
about — 

"(1)  International  uniformity  In  fines 
and  penalties; 

"(2)  International  uniformity  of  en- 
forcement; 

"(3)  A  more  realistic  definition  of  what 
shall  oonatitnte  oil  pollution; 

"(4)  The  right  of  accaas  of  each  contract- 
ing government  to  the  oSclal  reports  of 
other  contracting  governments  filed  with  the 
bxireau  which  relate  to  it«  own  vessels;  and 

•■(5)  A  more  fiexible  arrangement  for  fix- 
ing the  time  -within  which  contracting  gov- 
ernments shall  notify  the  bureau  whether 
or  not  they  accept  an  amendment." 

Ttie  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  in 
its  favorable  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
Convention  (&cec.  Rept.  No.  4)  ijioted  that 
implementing  legislation  would  be  req\Ured 
and  that  the  administration  had  stated  the 
Instrument  of  acceptance  would  not  be  de- 
posited until  such  legislation  had  been 
enacted. 

The  provteioms  Incorporated  in  the  imple- 
menting blU,  submitted  herewith,  may  be 
summarlaKl  as  follows; 

Section  1  states  that  this  "Act  •  •  •  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Oil  Pollution  Act.  1961'." 

Section  S  contains  deflrrttlons  oT  the  terms 
used  in  the  Act. 

Section  V,  which  follows  article  III  of  the 
Convention  and  Implements  It  where  neces- 
ssury,  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
discharge  oil  Irom  a  ship  in  certain  areas 
on  the  seas. 

Section  4  an(^  5  follow  articles  IV  and  V 
of  the  Convention,  and  specify  a  number  of 
clrcumstancee  or  exceptions  under  which 
section  8  shall  not  apply. 

Section  6  lollows  the  provisions  of  article 
VI  of  the  Convention  regarding  imposition 
of  penalties.  Article  VI  requires  that  such 
penalties  shall  not  be  leas  than  those  appli- 
cable to  discharge  of  oil  within  territorial 
waters. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  Coast  Guard 
may,  subject  to  46  U.S.C.  239.  suspend  or 
revoke  a  license  Issued  to  the  master  or  other 
lioensed  offioer  of  any  vessel  fonmi  violattog 
this  Act  or  the  regiilations  Issued  thereunder. 

Section  8  provides  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  enforcement  of  the  act. 

Section  9  follows  article  IX  of  the  Con- 
vention and  provides  that  an  oil  record  bo<A 
In  the  form  specified  In  the  schedule  to  the 
act  shall  be  carried  In  every  ship  of  Ameri- 
can registry.  In  addition,  this  section  pro- 
vides for  a  fine  if  any  person  fails  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  imposed  by  or 
under  this  section. 

Section  10  authorlaes  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  lor   the    administration   of  aec- 
^    tionsS,  4.6.  8(a).  and  0. 

^.^(^  Section  11  follows  article  X  of  the  Con- 

"^~ventlon  and  provides   for  inspection  of   oil 

record   books  on  foreign  vessels  within  the 

territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Section  12  authorizes  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  act. 

Section  13  provides  that  If  a  provision  of 
the  act  is  held  invalid,  this  shall  not  affect 
the  appUcabllity  and  effectiveness  of  other 
provisions. 

Section  14  provides  that  existing  legisla- 
tion for  the  control  of  pollution  in  terri- 
torial waters  and  the  general  authority  of 
the  Coast  Guard  to  enforce  U.S.  laws  are  to 
continue  In  effect  without  modification. 

Section  15  provides  that  the  act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  or 
on  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  Conven- 
tion, whichever  Is  the  later. 

A  similar  communication  Is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
Trom  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 


program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mlsBlon  ctf  the  legislation  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 


THE  STEAMER  "MISSISSIPPI" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  the  steamer  Mississippi  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  order  to  preserve  it 
as  a  part  of  a  river  museum  established 
at  Cairo  Point -Port  Defiance  State  Park, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  Ohio  River  at  Cairo, 

ni. 

This  park  was  dedicated  al)out  a  year 
ago  and  is  now  in  the  final  stages  of 
development  as  one  of  the  ma.ior  tourist 
and  recreational  spots  in  the  great  land 
of  Lincoln.  Already  a  unique  three-story 
building,  patterned  after  a  river  boat  in 
general  design  ha«  been  constructed  as 
a  part  of  the  river  museum. 

With  Its  natural,  unmatched  and  geo- 
graphic location  no  other  site  in  the 
United  States  can  compete  with  the 
Cairo  Point-Fort  Defiance  State  Park  as 
a  natural  and  logical  monument  to  re- 
tire the  historic  steamer  Mississippi. 

Furthermore,  officials  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  have  expressed  intere.st 
in  establishing  a  cultural  and  musical 
center  in  this  area,  including  special  pro- 
grams in  river-transportation  training. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
communication  from  the  lihuois  Slate 
Historical  Society  concerning  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2193)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  coiivey  the  U.S. 
steamer  Mississippi  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  order  that  such  steamer  may  be 
preserved  by  such  State  for  Its  hLstorical 
value.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
is  as  follows : 

Illinois  State  Historical  Soctett. 

Springfirld.  IlL.  May  9.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Evfrett  McKinlet  Dirksen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Di-iksen:  The  beard  of  di- 
rectors of  the  nunois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety at  Its  spring  meeting  held  In  Cairo, 
Ili..  on  April  23,  1961.  directed  me  to  wTite 
to  you  concerning  the  ^fi.'!xi!"nppi,  a  boat 
that  Is  now  the  property  ol  the  US  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  Mi.^.'iixsipTri  is  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a 
new  boat  and  will  thus  become  Burplu.s  Gov- 
ernment property.  The  Cairo  Historical  As- 
sociation would  like  to  have  the  boat  con- 
verted into  a  museum  of  Mlssl.selppl  River 
.ilstory.  The  old  Mississippi  would  be  placed 
on  a  concrete  foundation  In  Cairo  Point - 
Port  Defiance  State  Park,  located  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Misslf:.slppl 
Rivers.  Since  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Conservation  has  charge  of  the  State  park 
eystem,  title  to  the  Missis!(ippi  should  be 
transferred  to  that  agency. 


The  society's  directors  are  aware  that  sev- 
eral Mississippi  River  communities  also  want 
the  boat — among  them  St.  Louis,  Memphis, 
and  New  Orleans — but  they  believe  that  Illi- 
nois has  the  most  worthwhile  program  for 
the  future  of  the  old  Mississippi. 

We,  therefore,  urge  ycrur  support   for  the 
plan  to  acquire  the  Mississippi  and  convert 
It  into  a  river  museum. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cltdk  C.  Walton. 


A       PROPOSED       CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT         RELATING         TO 
METHOD     OF     ELECTING     PRESI- 
DENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.    KEFAUVER.     Mr.    President.    I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint   resolution   proposing   an   amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to  the 
method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President.    I  have  previously  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  17  on  the 
same  subject  and  it  continues  to  be  the 
proposal   which   I   most   favor.    I   feel 
though  that  there  is  considerable  merit 
in  the  Kennedy  proposal  and  it  would 
t;reatly  improve  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory electoral  system. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  is  currently  holding  hear- 
ings on  a  number  of  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lutions proposing  constitutional  amend- 
ments on  the  method  of  electing  ttie 
President.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach.  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  testified  as  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  He  stated  that  the  Department 
did  not  support  any  of  the  amendments 
wliich  have  been  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress, but  instead  favored  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  President  Kennedy 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  in 
1956.  The  joint  resolution  which  I  in- 
troduce today  is  identical  to  that  pro- 
posed by  then  Senator  Kennedy  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  132  in  the  85th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

I  now  introduce  this  proposed  amend- 
ment so  that  the  Senate  may  have  be- 
fore It  a  resolution  embodying  the 
electoiial  reform  supported  by  the  De- 
paitment  of  Justice,  and  presumably 
favored  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  some 
amendment  on  this  subject  will  be  ap- 
proved at  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  believe  this  proposal  should  be  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  when  they  take  up  considera- 
tion of  this  important  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Katzenbach  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment.s,  in  support  of  this  resolution,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  election  of  E*resident  and  Vice 
President,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kefauver, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Kefauver  is  as  follows: 

Statlment  of  Mr.  Nicholas  deB  Katzen- 
b.\ch,  assi.-^tant  .^:tor^■ey  gtner.\l,  of- 
FICE OF  Leg.\l  Coi  neel.  Before  the 
.SfBrOMMmrEE  om  Constttutional  Ameni>- 

MENTS.      CONCEnNING      PLANS      TO      ABOLI-SH 

THF.    Electoral    College    and    To    Change 

THE    System   or   Electing    Tiir.    PF.tsiPENT 

A.ND  Vice  President 

Among  the  more  Important  proposal.s  to 
amend  the  CoiistitvUion  are  those  10  abol- 
Ich  the  electoral  college  entirely  and  to  alter 
tlie  manner  in  which  votes  are  cast  by  It  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Although  there  s:'cms  to  be  considerab'e 
Gentiment  for  aboHshinp  the  electoral  col- 
lege a.s  being  ob.-olcte  r-kI  undemocratic, 
tiiere  is  Hitle  una!i:mit\  a.s  to  how  this 
should  be  done.  F-jr  example,  under  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  the  direct  election  plan 
introduced  by  Senator  Marcaket  Chase 
Smith  and  four  other  spon.sors.  the  Presi- 
dent .ind  Vice  President  wcnild  be  elected  by 
a  majiirity  of  the  papular  votes  cast  for  both 
offices.  If  no/person  received  a  majority  of 
the  ttital  nui»ber  of  votes  cast  for  President, 
a  runoff  elefctlon  to  choose  the  President 
would  be  oonducteU  28  days  thereafter.  A 
-^milar  pfovision  wruld  control  upon  the 
election  of  the  Vice  President.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  23.  introduced  by  Senator  Mans- 
FrELO  with  Senator  KrATiKc  p..<5  cosponsor.  is 
another  bill  which  provides  ior  the  election 
of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  popular  vote.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 12  offered  by  Senator  Mdndt  and 
five  cosponsors  would  retain  the  electoral 
college,  but  electors  would  be  deprived  of 
discretion  to  vote  for  .inyone  but  the  choice 
of  the  elcct'inite.  Under  this  so-called  dis- 
trict plan,  electors  would  be  chosen  by  the 
voters,  one  for  each  congressional  district, 
and  in  addition  two  for  each  State,  so  that 
each  State  would  have  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  number  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  which  the  Stale  may  be  en- 
titled In  the  Congress. 

Most  of  the  bills — Senate  Joint  Resolutions 
2.  4.  9.  17.  28,  and  48 — provide  for  propor- 
tional division  of  the  electoral  vote,  and  of 
these  several  provide  for  election  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  sitting  in  Joint  session  if  less  than 
40  i>ercent  of  the  electoral  vote  is  cast  for  a 
candidate  for  the  pres.d'Mioy  or  vice  presi- 
dency. There  are  minor  var1at;ons  of  these 
plans  which  need  not  be  cataloged  for  our 
purposes  Uxlay. 

The  Department  of  Ju^Mrc  dies  not  favor 
any  of  these  proposals.  Instead  it  stibmits 
for  consideration  the  more  moderate  pro- 
jxisal  to  amend  the  Constitution  contained 
In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  132  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  introduced  as  Senator  near  the 
end  of  the  85th  Congre??.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 132  Is  similar  to  m->st  of  the  proposals 
before  this  subcommittee  to  the  extent  that 
it  also  contemplates  abolishing  the  electoral 
college  It  differs  to  the  extent  that  it  woiild 
retain  the  present  system  of  electoral  votes 
.nnd  the  existing  allocation  of  such  votes  to 
each  State.  Moreover.  It  would  not  change 
the  present  system  of  counting  all  of  the 
electoral  votes  for  the  candidate  who  received 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  In  any  State. 
It  would,  however.  re<iu;re  that  the  electoral 
votes  which  each  State  is  entitled  to  cast 
for  President  and  V.ce  President  shall  be 
cast  for  the  persoiis  who  in  such  election 
in  that  State  receive  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  132  would  also  pre- 
vent the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice 
President    from    different    political    parties. 


and  retain  the  present  provision  which  dis- 
courages nomination  of  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates  from  the  same 
State.  Finally.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  132 
provides  that  In  the  event  no  candidate  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the 
election  would  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  entire  Congress  sitting  in  a  Joint  ses- 
sion, and  by  open  rollcall  vote  instead  of  by 
secret   ballot. 

As  h\&  been  indicated,  unlike  many  of  the 
bills  before  tliis  subcommittee.  Senate  Joint 
ne'soluiion  132  v.-ould  not  abolish  the  unit- 
rule  method  of  awarding  all  of  a  .State's 
electoral  votes  to  the  candidate  who  receives 
even  the  mo' t  niir.u'c  plurality  of  the  State's 
popul.ir  vote. 

Various  arguments  hsve  been  advanced  In 
favor  of  proportional  division  of  electoral 
vote.s.  For  example.  It  Is  said  that  the  unit- 
rule  makes  it  mathematically  possible  for  a 
Pre  .id'^nt  to  be  elected  even  though  he  ha.s 
fewer  popul-r  votes  than  his  leading  oppo- 
nent It  1-  -Iso  claimed  that  the  impor- 
t.'-'.rcc  of  the  I;  rg*^  politically  doubtful  States 
nre  overemphasized,  thereby  giving  presi- 
dential c.nndidates  from  those  States  a  defi- 
nite advantage  over  rivals  from  other  States 
in  the  struggle  for  the  nomination,  and 
diverting  the  attention  of  candidates  and 
campaign  funds  to  those  pivotal  States. 
Related  to  this  argument  Is  the  further 
contention  that  the  unit  rule  encourages 
tlie  control  of  presidential  campaigns  by 
small,  highly  organized  and  disciplined  pres- 
sure groups  within  the  large  pivotal  States, 
with  the  result  that  disproportionate  con- 
cessions must  be  made  to  them  by  the  major 
pnrties.  Another  argument  made  by  some 
is  that  States  which  are  predominately 
•one-party"  are  perpetuated  in  this  condi- 
tion because  where  the  outcome  on  a  state- 
wide basis  is  clear  beyond  doubt,  the  voter 
has  Rttlc  incentive  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion contest.  In  addition,  tlie  unit  rule.  It 
1.';  said,  tends  to  create  a  landslide  psychology 
which  may  distort  popular  sentiment  and 
exaggerate  a  mandate,  as  for  example  when 
Landon  received  fully  33  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  in  1936,  btit  merely  I'j  percent  of 
the  electoral  vote. 

Wliile  some  of  these  arguments  undoubt- 
edly have  merit,  they  must  be  balanced 
against  Important  considerations  on  the 
other  side.  The  chief  and  overriding  ob- 
jection against  proportional  division  of  elec- 
toral votes  is  that  it  would  encourage  the 
development  of  splinter  parties. 

In  its  report  of  such  propijsals  in  1937, 
the  committee  on  Federal  legislation  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association  re- 
jected the  proposal  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege be  abolished  and  that  in  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  each 
candidate  shall  share  the  votes  of  each  State 
on  the  basis  of  the  popular  vote.  Urging 
that  the  existing  electoral  system  promoted 
the  preservation  of  the  two-party  system, 
the  committee  nct-ed  by  way  of  comparison 
•hat  the  spectacle  of  certain  other  nations 
which  have  a  multiparty  system  Is  scfjcely 
reassuring.  In  this  connection,  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  the  proposal  per- 
mitting election  of  the  President  with  40 
percent  of  the  total  vote  could  easily  lead 
to  n  three-party  system  because  only  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  vote  wou  d  be 
necessary  to  elect.  Also,  the  commltte?  ob- 
served that  this  proposal  would  tend  to  In- 
vite minority  candidates  Into  a  race  who 
would  take  away  part  of  the  voting  strength 
of  the  major  parties  and  cut  down  their 
power.  While  conceding  the  theoretical  pos- 
sibility that  of  two  candidates  for  President, 
the  one  with  the  lesser  number  of  popular 
votes  may  receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  the  committee  concluded  that  on  bal- 
ance this  was  not  a  suflBclent  reason  to  shift 
the  existing  two-party  system  to  the  .-Isky 
multiparty    system. 


Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwin,  a  distinguished 
student  of  the  Constitution,  also  has  been 
skeptical  of  the  value  of  proportionate  rep- 
resentation plans,  and  concluded  that  they 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  his 
view,  not  only  would  they  foster  the  devel- 
ojimcnt  of  miiior  parties.  In  time  under- 
mining or  even  destroying  the  two-party 
system,  but  also  they  would  a^^sist  candi- 
dates who  are  extremists  willing  to  woo  par- 
ticular splinters  of  national  opinion  whose 
supjwrt  is  sought.  In  addition,  Corwin 
points  out  that  the  wasted-vote  argument 
apiiears  .^^pecious  because  under  most  of 
the  0  plans  4C-percont  electoral  vote  would 
.■=ufT.ce  to  elect,  whereas  he  says  "the  re- 
maining CO  percent  of  the  vote  scattered 
among  several  parties,  would  constitute  an 
even  m'.rc  serious  waste,  " ' 

During  tiae  1956  debates,  former  Senator 
Kciinedy  after  a  comprehensive  study  of 
proportionate  voting  plans  summarized  ob- 
jections to  them  as  follows:  - 

"The  Imporuince  of  State  line^  in  presi- 
dential elections  would  be  severely  reduced: 
the  likelihood  of  Presidents  being  elected 
with  less  popular  votes  than  their  opponent 
would  be  greatly  increased;  the  prospects 
for  obtaining  a  President  with  broad  experi- 
ence in  a  large  State  would  be  reduced,  the 
over  representation  in  the  Government  of 
the  small  rural  areas  of  the  country  wcnild 
be  tremendously  increased;  the  effective 
electoral  strength  of  most  States  would  be 
gro.s£ly  distorted;  voting  Interest  in  those 
States  wotUd  be  sharply  reduced:  the  one- 
jiarty  .'ystem  in  other  States  would  be  greatly 
:ntc'-.r,lhcd,  with  incentive  for  fraud  and 
ndcliticn.'d  frnnchi.'^e  restrictions;  Federal 
voting  standards  vv.uld  be  invited;  splinter 
parties  would  be  greatly  encouraged:  hair- 
breadth elections,  with  ..11  of  their  divL'^ive 
effects,  would  be  made  more  frequent;  the 
chances  for  victory  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and  consequently  the  strength  of  the  two- 
party  system,  would  be  permanently  ended; 
and  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice 
President  from  different  parties  would  again 
be  made  ix>ssible." 

From  a  review  of  the  debates,  it  seenis 
that  many  Senators  disagreed  vigorously 
with  many  of  these  arguments.  This  Ls.  of 
course,  scarcely  a  case  where  anyone  can  say 
with  assurance  that  all  of  the  arguments 
are  on  one  side.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  two- 
party  system  and  the  danger  that  lies  in  the 
devel'pinent  of  splinter  parties  outweigh  the 
alleged  but  uncertain  advantages  of  propor- 
tional voting.  Caution  should  be  exercised 
In  changing  a  system  which  Is  faml'dar  and 
which  works  in  exchanging  the  known  for 
the  unknown.  For  these  reasons,  the  Dc- 
]>artment  favors  the  more  moderate  plan 
projwEcd  by  former  Senator  Kennedy  In  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  132  over  the  other  meas- 
tires  before  the  subcommittee  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college. 

There  is  another  alternative  Pending 
bills  S.  102  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10 
propose  a  commission  to  study  and  recom- 
mend Improvements  in  the  methods  of  nomi- 
nating and  electing  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President.  Under  S.  102,  the  report  to 
the  Congress  must  be  made  not  later  than 
the  becinnlng  of  the  second  regular  session 
of  the  87th  Congress.  Under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10,  the  report  of  the  Com.mlssion 
must  be  made  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  1  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  resolution.  It  may  be  desirable 
for  this  sxibcommlttee  to  await  the  creation 
of  such  a  commission  and  Its  report  respect- 
ing the  various  proposals  that  deal  with  the 
electoral  college  before  you  t.\ke  action  on 
them. 
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'Corwin,  "The  President:  Office  and  Pow- 
ers" (ed. 1957)  50-51. 

•Congressional  B»co«d,  vol.  103,  i>t.  4, 
p.  5251. 
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MUTUAL    EDUCATIONAL   AND    CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OP  1961— 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  <S.  1154)  to  provide  for  the  im- 
piovement  and  strengthening  of  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  the  United  States 
by  promoting  better  mutual  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT,  1936.  RELATING  TO 
REIMBURSEMENT  OP  CERTAIN 
VESSEL  CONSTRUCTION  EX- 
PENSES—AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  bill  (S.  1183)  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  reimbursement  of  cer- 
tain vessel  construction  expenses,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


EMERGENCY  LIVESTOCK  LOANS- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1710)  to  amend  the  Act  of  April 
6,  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
emergency  livestock  loans  under  such  act 
until  July  14,  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATURAL  GAS 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1946  >  to  amend 
section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  rela- 
tive to  hearings  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  new  rate  schedules,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Smith!  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  29,  1961,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  106) 
transferring  the  management  of  the  Sen- 
ate Restaurants  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EDITORIALS.      ARTI- 
PRINTED     IN     THE 


ADDRESSES, 
CLES,     ETC. 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
Address  by  Hon.  Douglas  Dillon.  Secretary 
of    the   Treasury,   before   the    National   Press 
Club,  Washington.  DC.  on  June  20, 


1961. 


ED   KOTERBA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pl-esident.  yes- 
terday the  news  reached  Washington 
that  one  of  our  good  colleagues  of  the 
fourth  estate,  Mr.  Ed  Koterba,  was  killed 
in  a  plane  accident. 

Ed  Koterba  was  a  newspaperman  who 
could  write  wioh  a  sharp  pen.  a  broad 
pen,  or  a  pen  ;n  between.  He  could  be 
biting;  he  could  be  con.siderate:  but  he 
was  always  fair  in  what  he  had  to  say. 

I  recall  his  last  column— at  least,  it 
was  the  last  one  I  saw.  It  had  to  do 
with  visitors  wno  came  to  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation  and  visit  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. What  he  had  to  say  in  it  was.  I 
think,  quite  pertinent  to  the  existing 
situation,  and  indicated  that  he  was  not 
narrowminded  in  his  concepts,  but  that 
he  was  aware  of  all  things,  as  they  afTtM^t 
all  men. 

Mr.  Koterba,  42.  was  married  to  the 
former  Dorothy  Chalfant,  of  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.    They  had  one  son.  Ed.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Koterba  joined  the  Waynesboro 
Record-Heralc  in  1945,  and  saw  Army 
service  in  Woild  War  II  and  until  1951, 
when  he  wa.s  employed  by  the  old  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald.  He  stayed  with 
that  newspaper  after  it  merged  with  the 
Washington  Post;  but  a  year  later  he 
began  to  writ<  a  column  which  he  sold 
to  more  than  100  newspapers. 

Mr.  Koterba  gave  that  up  in  1958, 
when  he  joined  the  Hall  Syndicate.  He 
went  on  a  25,000-mile  tour  of  the  United 
States  that  year,  writing  stories  for  the 
Hall  group. 

Then  in  January  1959  he  was  signed 
as  a  columnist  by  the  United  Features  to 
replace  the  lale  Frederick  Othman,  an- 
other columni.it.  His  articles  appeared 
in  the  Washin£;ton  Daily  News  and  many 
other  newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  will  miss  Ed 
Koterba:  and  I.  along  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  wil  miss  Ed  Koterba  especi- 
ally, because  on  many  occasions  he 
would  be  here  in  the  front  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  conversing  with  us  and  with 
many  of  his  colleagues  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  daiy  Senate  sessions. 

To  his  wife  and  family  we  extend  our 
condolences  and  our  deepest  sympathies 
on  the  passing  of  a  good  husband,  a  good 
father,  an  outstanding  reporter,  and  a 
good  friend. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
in  tribute  to  Ed  Koterba.  I  considered 
him  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  even- 
minded  journalists  covering  the  Capital; 
and  I  wish  a  word  of  sympathy  to  go 
from  me,  also,  to  his  fine  family. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


SELECTION  OF  HON.  WESLEY  POW- 
ELL.  GOVERNOR   OF  NEW   HAMP- 
SHIRE,    AS     CHAIRMAN     OF     THE 
GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE 
Mr  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President.  I  con- 
sider it   a   privilege   to   be   able   to   rise 
today  before  my  distinguisiied  col!cai;ues 
in   the  U.S.    Senate   to   announce   with 
pride  the  selection  of  the  Honoi  able  Wes- 
ley Powell.  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
as  chairmr.n  of  the  Governors'  confer- 
ence.    This  excellent  choice  was  made 
today  at  their  meetings  in  Hawaiiand 
I  want  first  to  connratulate  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  50  States  for  their  fine  selec- 
tion. 

C;avernor  Powell  is  a  young,  able,  en- 
ergetic and  dynamic  leader,  and  I  am 
confident  his  fellow  chief  executives  will 
be  pleased  with  his  service  as  their  leader 
during  the  next  year. 

I  have  a  deep  personal  satisfaction  in 
this  event.  Wesley  Powell,  who  is 
known  to  a  substantial  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  began  his  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  and 
of  the  United  States  as  my  secretary  and 
later,  my  administrative  assistant.  He 
continued  for  a  number  of  years,  except 
those  years  of  World  War  II  when  he 
served  overseas  with  distinction  and 
valor.  The  Army  f^ave  him  his  honor- 
able di.-^charse  and  with  it  he  came  back 
to  New  Hampshire  and  Washington  with 
a  lifelong  reminder  of  the  terrors  of 
war — a  seriou.s  wound  which  he  suffered 
during  an  AiTny  aerial  bombing  attack. 
His  experience  and  ability  in  handling 
public  affairs  eventually  won  for  him  the 
Governorship  of  New  Hampshire  and 
now  the  chairmanship  of  the  Governors' 
conference.    This  is  a  great  honor. 

I  know  that  all  fine  citizens  of  my  home 
State  of  New  Hampshire  join  with  me  in 
extending  warmest  congratulations  to 
Governor  Powell.  Also,  I  know,  too,  that 
there  arc  many  Members  of  this  body, 
as  well  as  their  assistants,  who  are 
pleased  that  one  of  their  associates  has 
been  .so  greatly  honored. 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  "VIENNA? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  44th  annual  convention  of  Lions 
International,  at  Atlantic  City,  last 
week.  Sir  Leslie  Munro,  former  New 
Zealand  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  was  generously  applauded  for  his 
remarks  on  the  subject  "Where  Do  We 
Go  From  Vienna?" 

Sir  Leslie  received  a  spontaneous  dem- 
onstration from  the  30,000  people  at  the 
convention  when  he  appealed  for  firm- 
ness on  the  Berlin  issue; 

How  far  •  •  •  are  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States.  Britain  and  France  ready  to 
light  for  Western  Berlin?  I  believe  they 
should.  In  my  judgment,  to  abandon  West- 
ern Berlin,  whether  quickly  or  slowly,  to  the 
Soviet,  or  its  satellites,  would  be  such  cow- 
ardice and  l^elrayal  of  principles  and  prom- 
i.ses  a.s  to  prove  that  the  Western  World  could 
be  no  better  in  its  performance  than  the 
shameful  readiness  to  appease  in  1938  and 
1939  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sir  Les- 
lie's remarks  be  made  part  of  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Vienna? 

(Address    by    Sir    Leslie    Munro,    K.C-M.G., 

K.C.V.O.,   to   the   44tl-    annual   convention 

of  Lions  International  at  Atlantic  City,  on 

June  23,  1961) 

1  am  honored  to  address  this  great  au- 
dience, representing  an  organization  devoted, 
throughout  the  United  , States  and  indeed  the 
free  world,  to  fellowsh.p,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  needy  and  the  sick,  to  good  causes 
everywhere  and,  not  least,  to  the  promotion 
of  peace   through   justice   and   strengtli. 

On  June  3,  the  President  of  this  country, 
who  h£i8  limited  though  great  powers,  and 
the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  pow- 
ers are  unlimited  whi^e  he  holds  effective 
office,  met  in  Vienna.  The  meeting  revealed, 
as  of  course  it  would,  an  unmeetlng  of 
minds.  For  the  phlloiiophies  of  the  West 
and  the  Communist  world  are  irreconcilable. 
Peaceful  coexistence,  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
mind  and  objective,  means  tlie  spread  of 
communism  tliroughoLt  the  world  by  any 
means.    We  are  fools  11  we  think  otherwise. 

I  believe  that  I  speal:  to  you  at  the  most 
crucial  time  in  mans  long  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. We  have  advanced  far  in  Western 
Europe,  in  the  Americt.s  and  In  the  Pacific. 
There  are  still  pockets  of  barbarism  in  the 
19th  century  sense  in  one  or  more  of  the 
continents.  They  nxatier  Utile,  save  to  the 
extent  they  are  misused.  In  the  solution  of 
the  great  issues  which  confront  the  Western 
and  Communist  worlds. 

When  I  speak  of  brxbarlsm  in  the  19th 
century' sense  I  speak  oi  remote  and  primi- 
tive races  who  still  live  more  or  less  Immune 
from  the  Impact  of  modern  civilization. 

But  the  great  bulk  cf  men  and  women,  a 
few  rich,  some  moderately  well  off,  many 
poor  and  many,  many  more  millions  under- 
nourished and  badly  housed,  are  all  now 
living  with  some  awareness  of  this  almost 
incredible  new  world. 

Man's  new  vision  of  the  universe  through 
his  entry  Into  space  and  his  propulsion  of 
satellites  round  the  earth  and  beyond  have 
startled  and  indeed  beH'iidered  the  imagina- 
tion. You  will  go  back  to  the  Renaissance 
and  the  discovery  of  ./imerica  for  a  compa- 
rable impact  upon  the  human  mind. 

But  to  call  these  events  and  developments 
rf  the  15th  and  16tb  centuries  comparable 
to  our  discoveries  and  ventures  today  Is  to 
niiiilmlze  the  vastnes.s  of  our  achievements, 
hopes,  and  fears  in  tl-.e  nuclear  age.  In  a 
decade  our  present  squabbles  may  well  be 
liislgniflcant  in  the  light  of  the  new  worlds 
we  may  enter. 

A  Russian  In  a  space  vehicle  has  orbited 
the  earth.  An  Amerlcj.n  hiis  been  propelled 
in  a  rocket  from  his  country  80  miles  above 
the  earth  and  has  successfully  descended 
far  away  In  the  Atlantic.  The-^e  are  only 
some  and  the  beginning  of  man's  achieve- 
ments In  outer  space.  To  quote  Jessup  and 
Taubenfeld  in  their  book  "Controls  for  Outer 
Space,"  "estimates  imlicate  the  possibility 
that,  if  It  Is  deemed  Important  enough  to 
justify  the  necessary  appropriations,  man 
may  reach  the  Moon  by  1963  or  1966  and 
mlpht  even  send  an  eiKht-man  rocket  to 
Mars  by  1970  or  1980.  Soviet  scienti.'=ts.  too, 
h.ive  announced  plan  ^  to  put  men  on  the 
Moon  and  "to  be  on  ihe  planets  by  1965'." 
The  authors  estimated  tliat  at  attainable 
speeds  in  1959  a  journey  from  the  E^rth  to 
Mercury  would  t.ike  113  davs.  You  jvill  agree 
with  me  that  develonraents  every  year  revo- 
lutionize our  conception  of  speed  and  transit 
through  space. 

I  shall  not  now  disctuss  in  any  detail  the 
consequences  of  the  peaceful  use  of  outer 
space.  But  In  the  realm  of  navigation,  com- 
munications,   weather    forecasts    and    even 


control  of  weather,  examination  and  map- 
ping of  the  earth  and  the  moon,  knowledge 
of  what  Is  happening  in  every  part  of  our 
own  world  (including  nuclear  explosions  I  It 
is  clear  that  we  have  entered  a  new  age. 

All  these  developments  and  posfiblliUes 
have  military  and  political  Implications.  It 
was  long  .?aid  that  the  power  which  was  the 
master  of  the  Bohemian  mountains  was  the 
master  of  Europe.  It  is  now  being  prophesied 
that  the  power  which  can  land  on  and  con- 
trol the  moon  will  be  the  master  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not.  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
President  of  this  country  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  huge  appropriations  to  enable  an 
American  aeronaut  to  reach  the  moon  by 
i;)70.  He  refers  to  the  prestige  alone  which 
will  be  won  by  such  an  achievement.  I  was 
President  of  the  Gener.il  Assembly  In  1957 
when  the  Soviet's  successful  launching  of  a 
sputnik  was  announced.  I  vividly  recall  the 
elTect  this  achievement  had  on  the  re])re- 
sentatives  o.'  the  uncommitted  nations,  who 
certainly  regarded  the  Sov^^t  Union  as  the 
equal  if  not  the  superior  of  the  United  Stites 
in  the  realm  of  science.  Such  an  lmpres;;ion 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  where  votes  are  oi'ten 
influenced    by   power   and  prestige. 

I  agree  that  the  military  Implication;;  of 
the  new  mastery  of  space  can  therefore  be 
Ignored  only  out  of  naivete,  bllndners  or 
political  convenience. 

What,  then,  is  the  situation  we  face  tocay? 

First,  we  have  a  divided  world,  split,  like 
C.-.esar's  Gaul,  into  three  parts.  There  is  the 
Western  World  of  the  democracies,  with  some 
autrvrracies  on  its  side,  the  uncommitted 
world,  main'.y  of  undeveloped  countries  hav- 
ing newly  won  their  independence,  and 
finally  the  Communist  world,  led  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  In  un- 
e.^y  partnership.  This  is  the  troika  of  So- 
viet policy,  the  policy  of  the  Communist 
conception  of  divide  and  rule. 

I  would  not  at  this  stage  build  t-oo  much 
on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  us  from 
this  uneasy  partnership  because  there  are 
compelling  reasons  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  to  stick  together.  Com- 
munl.^t  China  stands  In  great  need  of  the 
financial,  economic  and  technical  resources 
r.f  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union.  In 
its  present  period  of  somewhat  precarious 
consolidation,  with  comparatively  empty  ter- 
ritories on  the  frontiers  of  an  overpopulated 
China,  can  ill  sfford  a  break  with  its  huge 
and  difficult  ally.  Nor  can  Khrushchev, 
practical  and  .shrewd  as  he  Is— and  never  let 
us  forget  his  Marxist  obsessions,  beneath  his 
peasant  grin — never  can  he  afford  as  a  M.irx- 
ist  to  surrender  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
munist world  to  Mao  Tse-tung  who  with  his 
facile  followers  apparently  believes  chat 
China  could  survive  a  worldwide  nuclear 
war.  If  the  rulers  of  Communist  China  af- 
fect to  believe  that  they  and  their  people  of 
600  million  could  survive  bo  frightful  a 
charnel.  Khrushchev  would  seem  to  fear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  system  woMld 
be  irremediably  destroyed  by  an  atomic  war 

I  ask  you  to  remember  that  on  June  22. 
1941,  a  little  over  20  years  ago  today,  Hitler'.s 
armies  invaded  Russia  and  Stalin,  caught 
completely  unprepared,  exclaimed  hysteri- 
cally: "All  that  Ijenin  h.-ts  created  for  us.  we 
have  now  lost  forever."  When  we  beat  our 
breasts,  let  us  not  forget  the  forebodings  and 
mistakes  of  our  adversaries. 

Khr\ishchev  himself  has  recounted  the 
errors  of  Stalin.  The  terrible  events  of  1941 
no  doubt  give  Khrushchev  pause,  .is  he 
studies  the  strength  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  20  years  after  the  Nazi  invasion. 

Of  course  today  there  are  many  differences 
from  the  situation  of  1941,  some  to  our  credit 
side,  some  to  our  debit.  No  situation  In  his- 
tory Is  ever  precisely  the  same.  Perhaps  the 
only  sure  lesson  of  history  is  that  we  never 
learn  from  history.    We  should  surely  l^jarn 


something  now.  Khrushchev  has  been  Just 
as  frank  as  Napoleon  or  Hitler,  although  I 
would  put  Khrushchev  below  Napoleon. 
Khrushchev  says  that  the  Communist  system 
will  beat  us.  His  predecessors  in  dictatorship 
were  equally  certain  of  success.  They  evsn- 
tually  took  the  plunge  to  achieve  success. 
Will  Khrushchev  be  more  careful? 

No  man  can  be  sure.  There  Is  first  of  ail 
the  effect  of  complete  power  vested  in  one 
individual.  Such  was  the  privilege  of  many 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  Hiatorlans  say  the 
privilege  made  many  of  them  mad.  Power 
corrujri*  and  abt^olute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely. It  may  well  be  conceded  that  Khru- 
shchev has  to  look  over  his  shoulders  at  rem- 
nants of  the  old  Stalinist  guard  and  then 
again  at  th.:>se  of  his  own  class  younger  than 
he  and  equally  ambitious.  He  must  have 
regTrd  to  the  scholars  and  technicians  who 
are  the  very  basis  of  Russia's  Immense  scien- 
tific achievements,  and  who  must  wish  secu- 
rity for  their  children  and  their  children's 
children. 

Yet  Khrushchev  is  taking  great  risks.  He 
is  probing  the  situation  In  West  Berlin. 
demanding  his  own  solution  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  all  In  the  face  of  Anglo-American - 
French  determination  to  preserve  the  status 
of  the  city.  Khrushchev  knows  his  twlvan- 
tages  or  the  uncertainties,  the  same  thing,  of 
the  Western  allies. 

How  far,  he  must  ask  himself,  are  the  peo- 
ples cf  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France  ready  to  fight  for  West  Berlin. 
I  believe  they  should.  In  my  judgment,  to 
abandon  West  Berlin,  whether  quickly  cr 
slowly,  to  the  Soviet,  or  Its  satellites. 
would  be  such  cowardice  and  betrayal  of 
principles  and  promises  as  to  prove  that  the 
Western  World  could  be  no  better  In  Its  per- 
formance than  the  shameful  readiness  to 
appease  In  1938  and  1939  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  Czechoslovakia. 

These  are  fateful  Issues.  K  Khrushchev 
in  January  1962  acts  through  a  puppet 
East  Germany  to  strangle  West  Berlin, 
will  the  Congress  of  this  country  act  to 
support  the  President  In  warlike  measures 
or  war  itself  to  save  tlie  city?  This  Is  a 
question  for  you  to  answer.  It  may  be  asked 
by  Britain  and  France.  Similarly  you  may 
ask  whether  in  such  an  emergency  Britain 
and  France  will  go  to  the  hilt  to  support 
your  country  in  all-out  resistance  to  meas- 
i'.res  designed  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
West  Berlin.  Khrushchev  hopes  and  plans 
fur  our  disunity.  The  declaration  of  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  should  make  Kliru- 
shchev  hesitate  before  putting  all  to  the 
test  over  West  Berlin. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  much  at  stake. 
The  city  js  wholly  within  the  Soviet  puppet 
state  of  E.ist  Germany.  But  it  Is  a  show- 
place  for  the  West,  owing  much  to  this  coun- 
try and  excmplyfing  the  drive  and  pros- 
perity rf  capitalism.  West  Berlin  is  a  city  of 
light"  efficiency  and  freedom  confronting  the 
drabness  and  uniformity  of  East  Berlin, 
and  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  constantly 
fleeing  from  the  dreariness  and  repression 
of  the  so-called  Peoples  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  intolerable  for  Khrushchev  to 
contemplate  the  continuance  of  West  Berlin 
as  a  spirit u;  1  and  economic  prirt  of  Western 
Eurrp'c  taut  nevertheless  within  the  physical 
circle  of  the  Communist  world.  He  must 
find  such  a  situation  utterly  lncompatib:e 
with  his  schemes  for  peaceful  coexistence 
only  on  Communist  terms. 

Influential  voices  speak  cf  southc.'.st  Asia 
as  of  much  less  Importance  than  West  Berlin. 
Tills  Is  a  surprising  proposition  to  those 
who  live  In  the  Pacific,  that  vast  area  of 
which  100  years  ago  Secretary  of  State 
Seward  spoke  as  the  place  where  the  destiny 
of  the  world  would  in  this  decade  be  de- 
cided. 
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Southeast  Asia  Is  a  long  and  wealihy 
peninsula  separated  from  AuFtralla  only  by 
the  Indonesian  Archipelago.  Of  the  penin- 
sula, northern  Vietnam  Is  already  under 
Communist  control.  The  Communists  sit  In 
much  of  Laos,  their  occupation  spread  while 
futile  talks  take  place  in  Geneva  and  at 
the  best  we  can  only  hope  for  a  coalition 
government  in  Laos.  On  the  record  of 
recent  history  such  a  government  compris- 
ing Communists  and  neutralists  will  sooner 
or  later  become  a  Communist  puppet. 

The  long  finger  of  Communist  subversion 
i-,  already  thrusting  into  Thailand  and 
southern  Vietnam.  Malaya  has  had  her  taste 
of  Communist  revolt  and  subversion,  and 
would  be  a  rich  prize  for  Pelplng  and  Mos- 
cow. Indonesia  is  neutralist,  with  President 
Sukarno  always  a  welcome  and  eager  guest 
in  Moscow. 

The  dangers  of  Communist  domination  In 
southeast  Asia  do  not  imperil  only  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  The  masters  of  south- 
east Asia  can  dominate  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
intrude  their  power  into  the  uneasy  ciiast 
of  eastern  Africa.     They  can  threaten  India. 

The  bickerings  in  Zurich  of  the  Lao 
princes  produce  an  echo  In  New  Delhi.  In- 
dia is  surely  right  to  be  a  principal  party  to 
discussions  aimed  at  establishing  a  neutral 
Laos.  These  discussions  have  had  a  hollow 
sound.  There  is  still  no  truce,  in  spite  of 
solemn  words  at  Vienna.  The  Communists 
in  Laos,  with  Russian  aid,  extend  their  power 
even  while  Mr.  Gromyko  in  Geneva  lectures 
the  West  on  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  a  truly  neutral  Laos.  This  is  an  inter- 
national farce  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  stakes  in  Laos  and  southern  Vi.nnam 
are  just  as  high  as  those  played  over  West 
Berlin.  The  winner  in  Laos  and  southern 
Vietnam  Is  looking  toward  India  and  Africa 
The  prize  Is  great.  The  Communists  are 
looking  far  ahead,  firmly  believing  in  the 
triumph  of  communism  everywhere  and 
seeking  to  accelerate  the  victory.  The  great 
state  of  India   is  one  of   their   goals. 

Let  us  not  weary  or  despair.  If  we  have 
had  setbacks,  so  has  the  Soviet  Union  The 
policy  of  Moscow  has  beeii  rebuffed  in  the 
Congo  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  Colo- 
nel Nasser  has  clamped  down  on  IrY'nl 
Communists  and  has  replied  vlgorovisly  to 
Communist  revillngs  against  his  regime.  The 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  have  shown  no 
disposition  to  submit  to  Moscow,  although 
the  miseries  of  their  populations  could  be 
breeding  grounds  for  communism. 

The  future  of  the  world  will  certainly  be 
Influenced  by  the  capacity  and  willingness 
Df  the  West  to  promote  the  physical  and 
economic  welfare  of  our  less  fortunate 
brethren.  This  will  not  be  an  act  of  gener- 
osity but  of  enlightened  self-interest— more 
bluntly,  of  self-preservation. 


DAVID  SARNOFF 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
Gen.  David  Sarnoff  speak  at  the  National 
Press  Club  on  the  opportunities  in  the 
emerging  field  of  communications  satel- 
lites. His  address  was  interesting  and 
challenging.  He  speaks  as  a  great 
American. 

Gen.  David  Sarnoff  typifies  the  finest 
in  our  traditions.  He  was  born  in 
Rus.sia.  He  came  to  this  country  as  a 
^mall  boy,  with  no  money.  At  15  years 
of  age  he  went  to  work.  He  has  become 
the  head  of  a  great  industry,  but  has 
never  lost  his  sense  of  humaneness  and 
fairness. 

However  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
struction and  launching  of  communi- 
cations  satellites   may  be   worked   out, 


General  Sarnoff  indicates  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  access  to  and  use  of  the  satel- 
lite network  to  be  "open  to  all  those  who 
have  the  facilities  to  use  it  and  who  can 
practically  be  accommodated.  In  the 
field  of  communications,  above  all,  the 
free  world  has  an  especially  impor- 
tant contribution  to  make  in  spreading 
knowledge  and  truth  around  the  globe. 
The  address  General  Sarnoff  delivered 
at  the  National  Press  Club  is  a  very  fine 
one.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollov.s : 

Addre.^s  by  D.\vid  S.^p.noff.  Ch.mrman  of  the 
Bo.^RD,  Radio  CORroRATioN  of  America,  at 
National  Press  Club.  Washington,  DC, 
June  28,  1961. 

commvnic\tions  :  a  i  0.:ik  ahfad 
When  your  pre.3ldent  invited  me  to  appear 
before  you  todav,  he  described  the  100th 
pnnivertary  of  the  military  telegraph  as  a 
springbo.'^ird  from  which  I  could  take  off  Into 
ihe  outer  reaches  of  communications.  To 
get  the  feel  of  my  .springboard,  I  determined 
to  reFCcirch  the  centennial  like  a  Washington 
corrt  sprndent.  dig  out  the  facts,  good  or 
bad.  and  then  present  them  to  you  in  the 
tradition  of  ycui  profes.sion  without  fear  or 
favor. 

It  dl,>tresses  n:p  to  report  that  one  of  the 
first  miUtary  telegriphers.  a  gentleman  at- 
tached to  General  Rosccrans'  Union  head- 
ciuarters,  was  ramcd  Mtillarkcy.  Whether 
his  n.,me  and  the  content  of  the  messages 
he  communicaUd  had  any  correlative  slg- 
nificnnce  I  could  not  determine  Surely  It 
would  be  far  afiold  to  suggest  any  spiritual 
link  befAeen  him  and  certain  communica- 
tions arts  of  the  present  day. 

Another  disquieting  fact  I  unearthed  was 
that  mtUtary  telegraphy  in  the  Civil  War 
brought  the  first  cen.sorship  of  press  dis- 
patches. This  was  particularly  aggravating, 
according  to  thi?  hi.storiim  Margaret  Leech, 
becau.se  the  cenfor.s  were  often  arrogant  and 
unst.'.ble  fellow;,  and  the  correspondents 
sometimes  bad  t ;)  search  them  out  in  whisky 
shop-,  to  get  ajprcval  of  their  dispatches. 
Hi>wever,  I  could  find  no  documentation  that 
this  was  either  the  first  time,  or  the  last, 
that  a  reporter  had  been  lured  to  a  bar. 

In  the  same  somber  vein,  military  tele- 
graphy inspired  the  controversial  practice  of 
wiretapping,  wh:ch  w.is  employed  extensively 
by  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War  Balky  mules, 
instead  of  men  and  macliuie.^,  were  employed 
to  lay  down  t.ie  telegraph  wires  behind 
frontline  positions.  The  whole  system  was 
so  cumbersome  that  frequently,  as  at  Spot- 
sylvania, a  shift  In  action  would  find  a  tele- 
graph unit  working  one  minute  behind  its 
own  lines  and  the  next  minute  behind  en- 
emy lines. 

On  the  bright^er  side,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  significant  communications  firsts 
rec^istered  by  the  United  States  a  century 
ago.  We  were  the  first  nation  to  use  tele- 
graphy extensively  for  military  purposes, 
and  it  may  surprise  you,  as  it  did  me,  to 
learn  that  Andrew  Carnegie  of  steel  and 
library  fame  Is;  considered  the  father  of 
military  telegr.-phy.  It  was  he  who  set  up 
the  eleborate  system  of  wires  behind  the 
Union  armies. 

The  Civil  War  marked  the  first  time  that 
military  signals  could  trnnscend  the  line  of 
FjE^ht  and  could  pierce  the  fire  and  fog  of 
battle.  Telegraphy  made  Abraham  Lincoln 
the  first  American  President  able  to  function 
as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  the  modern  control  sense.  It  also  sptirred 
the  growth  of  a  great  Institution,  the  US. 
Army  Signal  Corps,  of  which  I  am  proud  to 


be  a  member.  It  demonstrated  how  a  civil- 
ian Invention  could  find  a  useful  military  ap- 
plication, and  it  marked  a  slgniflcani.  stt^p 
across  the  formidable  cominunicatlon  bar- 
riers of  time  and  distance. 

THE   CHALLE.NCE    OF    COMM  fNICATIONS 

The  historic  progress  of  communications 
across  these  barriers  parallels  mans  ad- 
vance on  this  planet.  The  first  communica- 
tions were  sight  and  sound,  man  to  man. 
over  distances  of  only  a  few  feet.  .Since 
then,  our  primary  effort  has  been  to  extend 
that  distance.  We  will  achieve  the  earth- 
bound  ultimate  when  we  have  direct  man- 
to-man  communications,  both  sight  and 
sound,  to  any  pi, ice  on  earth,  regardle.s.s  of 
distance.  And  we  will  achieve  the  univer.s;;! 
ultimate  when  we  have  man — and  possibly 
other  species  of  life — exchanging  communi- 
cations over  distance^  of  millions  of  miles 

In  Its  own  way,  every  communications 
advance  has  moved  us  near  these  ultlmalrs. 
The  Greek,  Roman  and  Aztec  relay  runners 
contributed  to  the  Btretchout;  and  so  did 
the  shouting  sentinels  of  Caesar's  battle 
towers,  the  homing  iilge<jns  used  at  Waterloo 
the  primitive  semaphore  employed  by  George 
Washington  who  placed  a  barrel,  a  flag,  and 
a  basket  on  a  mast  and  then  Issued  orders  to 
his  troops  by  altering  their  relative  jxjsltlons 
In  the  present  century,  the  great  stretch 
has  come  through  applications  of  radio  com- 
munication. In  Its  first  phase,  it  enabled 
communication  between  a  fixed  point  on 
land  and  ships  at  sea  and  between  ships 
themselves,  or  between  two  land  areas  acrow; 
the  ocean  barriers.  Today.  It  is  employed 
by  all  types  of  moving  vehicles  and  between 
fixed  stations  and  relay  points  on  land 
The  second  jihase  brought  the  human  voice 
and  Instrumental  music  to  millions  of  lis- 
teners through  radio  broadcasting.  The 
thU-d  phase  brought  the  stretchout  of  sight. 
first  through  black-and-white  television  and 
now    through    color. 

Vast  progress  has  been  made  In  the  art 
of  communications  but  there  are  many  more 
promising  prcsi>ectjr,  a.head  The  sound  of 
the  human  voice  can  be  projected  directly 
and  almost  Instant.inec.isly  to  any  area  of 
the  world.  We  have  extended  sight,  by  tele- 
vision, so  that  the  peop'e  of  a  nation,  or  a 
group  of  nations  on  the  same  continent,  can 
see  the  same  picture  .simultaneously  And 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  projecting  that 
picture  between  continents.  In  fact,  we  are 
very  close  to  the  achievement  ')f  global  tele- 
vision as  well  as  other  forms  of  worldwide 
communications. 

This  will  represent  pha.se  four  of  the  radio 
communications  .st<:iry.  I  believe  it  will  be 
realized  In  this  decr^de  through  the  use  of 
relay  satellites  orbited  in  space.  The  chal- 
lenges facing  us  In  this  area  are  no  longer 
how;  rather  they  are  when,  what  types  of 
hardware,  what  form  of  control,  what  char- 
acter of  international  traffic"' 

FtTNDAMENTALS   OF  SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Because  of  the  complex  and  varied  nature 
of  the  problems  invrjlved  in  satellite  com- 
munications, there  has  been  considerable 
confusion  about  the  subject.  So  It  is  well 
to  bear  ii\  mind  certain  fundamentals 

First,  satellites  will  expand,  broaden  and 
speed  up  the  services  we  have  today  and 
make  them  available  to  places  and  peoples 
that  do  not  have  them  now.  In  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence,  a  communications 
satellite  Ls  basically  a  distance  booster.  It 
is  as  If  we  picked  up  a  microwave  tower 
from  the  ground  and  hung  it  in  the  sky. 
This  would  Increase  enormously  the  range 
over  which  communications  could  be  sent 
and  received. 

Second,  satellites  will  not  make  anj-one 
a  Croesus  overnight.  I  have  heard  sugges- 
tions that  once  a  satellite  system  Is  In  oper- 
ation, international  communications  will  be- 
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come  a  HOC  billion  a  jear  buslnesa.  To 
people  whose  estimates  ru  t  along  these  lines, 
I  would  reiterate  Andrew  Jackson's  famous 
order  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans:  "Elevate 
them  guns  a  little  lower." 

The  International  communications  busi- 
ness of  all  the  American  carriers  today 
amounts  to  about  $135  ralllion  a  year.  In 
the  seventies,  with  a  sate  lite  system  in  use, 
operating  revenues  may  reach  the  •!  bil- 
lion mark.  This  is  a  resp<ctal|le  amount  but 
even  If  we  double  this  fiijure.  It  would  still 
!>e  98  i>ercent  less  than  the  fantastic  figure 
of  $100  billion  a  year. 

Third,  the  much-debated  question  of  satel- 
lite ownership  Is,  in  my  o''inlon,  far  less  Im- 
portant at  this  time  than  the  adoption  of 
the  right  system  at  the  eirllest  possible  mo- 
ment. I  believe  that  If  we  coordinate  our 
knowledge  and  our  skills,  lormulate  a  definite 
plan  and  concentrnte  on  our  objectives,  we 
can  be  the  first  nation  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate a  global  system  of  satellite  communica- 
tions. This  would  be  a  dramatic  advance  in 
the  use  of  oi?;er  space  fi>r  i^eaceful  purp<>ses. 
It  would  beneP.t  all  mankind  and  give  an  ef- 
fectUe  demonstration  of  .\merlran  initiative. 
vigor,  and  leadership 

In  anaU-zing  this  subj^'ct.  it  seems  to  me 
that  certain  basic  prlnci  jles  should  be  rec- 
ocnlzcd. 

Regardless  of  who,  or  how  many,  may  own 
the  satellites,  there  shni  id  be  direct  access 
to  them  by  all  present  a  id  future  organiza- 
tions licensed  by  our  Government  to  operate 
in  the  field  of  Interna  Jonal  communica- 
tions. 

The  satellites  should  be  available  to  all 
such  organizations  on  reasonible  and  non- 
discriminatory terms  for  any  services  which 
the  federal  Commuiiicatrjns  C>  immlsslon  au- 
thorizes them  to  provide  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

No  restrictions  should  be  imi>osed  against 
such  use.  through  contract  or  otherwise,  by 
anyone  who  may  own.  control  or  operate  the 
satellites. 

Each  licensed  American  organization 
should  have  the  riglit  to  establish,  own,  and 
ojierate  Its  ground  stations  for  transmitting 
and  receiving  signals  via  the  satellites.  Tlie 
system.  Itself,  should  be  desigMfd  to  provide 
thLs  capability 

My  organization,  of  course,  is  deeply  In- 
\;  )!ved  in  this  satellite  development.  We  have 
jiroposed  a  concept  of  large  capacity,  syn- 
chronous— or  stationary — sr.tellites.  posi- 
tioned at  two  or  three  Io<'ations  alxiut  22,000 
miles  above  the  Equator.  Our  scientists  have 
developed  specifications  for  the  system  which 
are  within  the  present  stiite  of  the  electronics 
art.  I  believe  our  conce];)t  is  capable  of 
achievement  In  time  to  nieet  the  communi- 
cations demands  that  wi  1  overburden  inter- 
national submarine  cable  and  radio  circuit 
lacillties  later  in  the  sixties 

As  you  know,  other  crmpanies  and  agen- 
cies have  com^c  forward  with  other  satellite 
concepts.  Inten.sive  research  is  now  in  prog- 
ress at  the  Defense  Dei  artment.  at  NASA, 
and  in  private  Industry.  As  one  example, 
my  company  is  developing  under  contract 
from  NA.SA.  an  experiricntal  satellite  for 
Project  Relay  which  we  hope  will  provide 
many  of  the  answers  we  all  seek. 

To  expedite  the  achie.ements  possible  In 
this  area,  we  at  RCA  feel  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  formation  of  a  joint  Government- 
industry  group  to  pursut!  an  aggressive  total 
effort  in  research  and  development.  Through 
this  collaborative  effort,  we  can  agree  on  the 
best  satellite  communications  system.  We 
can  get  It  In  operationa.  orbit  in  the  short- 
est time,  and  we  can  share  with  the  world 
a  remarkable  technique  lor  natlon-to-natlon 
seeing  and  talking.  j 


It  Is  most  encouraging  that  the  urgent 
character  of  this  project  Is  recognized  at 
the  highest  level  of  our  Government.  Last 
week,  for  example,  according  to  press  re- 
ports. President  Kennedy  ordered  a  top-level 
policy  study  Into  how  a  communications 
satellite  system  can  be  brought  Into  opera- 
tion at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 

About  3  months  ago.  I  suggested  that  the 
United  Nations  be  given  programing  access 
to  the  first  satellite  television  channel,  eo 
that  It  might  project  to  the  whole  world  a 
live  picture  of  crucial  deliberations  in  the 
Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  The 
favorable  response  to  this  proposal  froin 
many  leaders  of  the  open  world  encourages 
me  to  urge  it  again  here  today. 

Direct  access  to  vital  UN.  debates,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  go  a  long  way  toward  awaken- 
ing those  in  the  closed  world  of  commu- 
nism who  have  rarely  been  exposed  to  the 
free  clash  of  ideas  In  any  forum.  True,  the 
Communists  can  be  expected  to  Jam  ard 
black  out  these  programs.  But  such  con- 
.■-picuous  exclusion  from  proceedings  open  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  will  generate  pressures 
from  tlieir  .subjects  which  the  Communist 
rulers  will  find  it  ever  harder  to  ignore  At 
the  least,  it  would  dramatize  an  essential 
difference  between  free  and  enslaved  so- 
cieties. 

As  for  the  developing  and  neutralist  na- 
tions. If,  as  we  believe,  the  United  Nations 
represents  their  best  hope  for  establishing 
and  maintfuning  their  own  independence, 
then  theli  understanding  of  its  alms-seen 
with  the  same  impartial  picture  in  Asia  and 
.'\frica  as  in  Europe  and  America— must  be 
the  best  hope  of  the  United  Nations  for  as- 
sisting them  effectively. 

COMMUNICATIONS    AND   SPACE    EXPI  ORATION 

.'Vs  we  progress  with  the  satellite  project. 
I  believe  we  will  also  move  aliead  with  phases 
5  r.nd  6  of  our  communications  blueprint. 
Phase  5  will  be  directed  to  communications 
with  the  moon  and  beyond.  Here,  we  will 
be  concerned  Initially  with  communications 
as  a  control  and  intelligence  mechanism. 
TTiis  function  will  be  crucial  to  the  successful 
plac'ns:  of  men  on  the  moon  and,  ultimately, 
on   distant   planets. 

The  proposed  manned  moon  shot,  which 
President  Kennedy  set  as  a  national  gonl. 
has  prompted  the  scientists  of  RCA's  Astro- 
Electronic?  Division,  along  with  others,  to 
develop  comprehensive  exploratory  plar.s. 
Our  concept  envisages  the  establishment  of 
a  wcll-stixked  camp  on  the  moon  before  the 
first  man  arrives  there.  The  moon  camp 
would  include  food  water,  power,  laboratory 
equipment,  an  exploration  vehicle,  appro- 
priate emergency  survival  tools  and  a  reentry 
c.ipsule  for  'he  manned  return  trip  to  the 
earth 

A  combination  of  a  Saturn  rocket  and 
g-ound  control  devices,  should  make  It  pos- 
sible to  put  on  the  moons  surface  a  roving 
vehicle  and  to  conduct  a  survey  for  the 
most  appropriate  area  for  a  manned  landing. 
This  would  be  based  on  such  factors  as 
terrain.  illumination.  temperature  and 
other  environmental  characteristics.  Then, 
through  a  series  of  subsequent  Saturn  shots, 
the  camp  could  be  established  by  sending 
up  the  necessary  equipment  and  supplies, 
including  a  moon-crawUng  tractor  for  as- 
sembly purposes.  This  entire  operation 
could  be  checked  out  by  instrumentation 
controlled  from  the  ground  before  we  com- 
mit men  to  lunar  flight. 

The  success  of  this  plan  would  prepare  the 
way  for  exploration  of  the  nearest  planets. 
It  would  establish  a  pattern  for  the  con- 
struction of  other  advance  bases.  In  addi- 
tion, validation  of  the  techniques  for  storing 
fuel  and  refueling  vehicles  on  the  moon 
would  lay  an  effective  foundation  for  use  of 


the  moon  Itself  as  a  launching  platform  for 
spacecraft. 

It  Is  plso  conceivable  that  exploration  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon  would  establish  the 
practicability  of  Installing  there  the  first 
interplanetary  radio  relay  station,  controlled 
from  th'  earth  and  capable  of  providing  vital 
communications  and  navigational  links  for 
space  vehicles  as  they  move  toward  distant 
planet* 

We  face,  of  course,  many  unknowns — such 
as  the  nature  of  the  lunar  surface,  the  ex- 
tent of  radiation  hazards  from  solar  flares, 
and  the  effect  of  the  lunar  environment  on 
materials.  It  can  be  generally  stated  how- 
ever, that  the  comniunications  and  con- 
trols problems  in  this  concept  fall  within  our 
]iresent  c;  pabllitics. 

With  our  sound  and  sight  satellites  In 
orbit  around  the  earth  and  with  electronic 
channels  opened  to  the  planets,  we  will  have 
extended  enormously  the  communications 
stretchout  that  started  with  the  first  man- 
to-man  talk. 

DIRECT    MAN -TO- MAN    COMMUNICATIONS 

Our  principal  Jot  In  phase  6  of  the  com- 
munications blueprint,  will  be  to  come  full 
circle  and  permit  direct  man-to-man,  sight- 
and -sound  communications  over  the  ultl- 
n  -.te  In  distances. 

Tlic  spr  ,d  with  which  we  accomplish  this 
will  depend,  in  part.  xip<jn  the  speed  with 
which  we  can  shrink  electronic  gear.  This 
is  another  great  challenge  facing  electronics 
today :  make  it  smaller. 

Tlirough  formidable  advances  in  micro- 
modules, we  are  achieving  new  diminutives 
dally.  We  can  now  foresee  a  computer  so 
compact  that  it  will  have  a  density  equiv- 
alent to  100  million  active  elements  per  cubic 
foot — a  density  approaching  the  compact- 
ness of  the  human  brain  Itself.  And  this 
computer.  Indeed,  will  perform  many  func- 
tions of  the  brain. 

I  have  with  me  today  the  type  of  com- 
munications unit  that  will  probably  be  the 
reporter's  be.st  friend  In  the  seventies.  It 
is  a  pocket-size  color  TV  set.  with  combina- 
tion AM  FNI  radio.  This  mockup  was  put 
to-ethcr  rt  our  advanced  design  center,  and 
the  date  of  its  availability  depends  upon  the 
time  required  to  learn  how  to  reduce  further 
the  size  of  certiiin  components. 

This  prototype  model  Is  a  symbol  of  our 
reach  for  the  "dlmlnijtlve.  I  believe  you  will 
somedny  see  transmitter-receiver  units  a  half 
or  third  the  size  of  this.  Each  receiver  will 
have  a  decoding  unit,  respwnsive  to  only 
one  of  a  million  or  more  arrangements  of 
pulses  sent  out  from  a  transmitter.  With 
com])!ete  privacy,  a  foreign  editor  In  his 
office  will  one  day  be  able  to  see  and  t.Tlk 
with  a  foreign  correspondent  In  an  airplane 
over  Tokyo,  In  a  boat  on  the  Red  Sea,  or 
In  a  tractor  at  the  moon  camp  While  this 
inleht  make  the  home  office  seem  uncom- 
fortably close  t/1  the  reporter.  It  will  never- 
thel'^ss  brine  us  pretty  close  to  the  ultimate 
in  new^  coverage,  and  to  the  ultimate  in 
man-to-man    com.munications    it«elf. 

CONCLUSION 

The  price  ior  achieving  the  communica- 
tions advances  I  have  outlined  will  cume 
high — in  dollars.  In  planning,  and  in  work. 

We  have  the  scientific  manpower  and 
know-how  to  meet  and  to  surpass  any  Rus- 
sian challenge  in  this  area.  But  something 
else  must  accompany  it:  a  firm  national 
resolve  to  do  whatever  must  be  done  to  as- 
sure our  success. 

We  must,  for  one  thing,  understand  and 
properly  evaluate  the  objectives  of  the  po- 
tential enemy.  Years  before  any  Western 
nation,  the  Kremlin  accurately  assessed  the 
psychological  and  prop>aganda  values  of  space 
probes.      The    Communists    recognized    that 
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braakthroQgtis  In  tecfanology.  »  field  of  tra- 
dltlonal  American  primacy,  would  have  di- 
rect political  impact  in  terms  ot  freah  prei- 
tlge  for  them:  that  it  would  adTanoa  their 
objBCtlvea  In  the  cold  war  they  ceaaelessly 
wage,  and  that  it  vould  caose  an  erosion  ot 
morale  among  the  Western  allies.  In  Mos- 
cow, missiles  and  satellites  were  woTen  into 
the  broad  tapestry  of  party  dialectics.  In 
Washington,  they  were  evaluated  exclusively 
m  the  context  ot  their  scientific  or  military 
^gnlficanoe. 

The  result,  from  the  psychological  and 
propaganda  standpoint,  was  that  the  C3om- 
munlsu  seized  the  priceless  advantage  of  the 
initiative.  They  acted;  we  reacted.  They 
were  first  with  sputnik,  first  with  a  moon 
probe,  first  with  a  man  In  space. 

In  ccMnmunicationa,  we  pKxsessed  the  Ini- 
tiative and  the  leadership  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Mullarkey.  and  we 
possess  them  today — from  automation  to 
satellites.  Yet.  this  unbroken  continuity 
should  give  us  no  cause  for  complacency. 
"The  minute  you  get  satisfied  with  ""what 
you've  got,"  Boes  Kettering  once  said,  "the 
concrete  has  begun  to  set  In  your  head." 
In  terms  of  our  Nation's  leadership  posture 
before  the  world  and  our  national  policy  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  peace  everywhere, 
there  Is  too  much  at  stake  here  to  permit 
any  concrete  to  Infiltrate  our  communica- 
tions arteries. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  America  can  con- 
tinue to  lead  In  this  vital  field,  that  we  can 
be  the  first  to  achieve  practical  worldwide 
satellite  communications  and  that  we  can 
complete  the  cycle  by  which  man  will  com- 
municate with  man.  directly,  wherever  he 
may  be.  I  also  believe  that  by  the  time  this 
is  accomplished.  It  will  be  possible  to  achieve 
automatic  translation  of  languages  so  that 
when  we  speak  to  each  other  we  will  under- 
stand each  other.  And  that,  after  all.  Is 
the  goal  not  only  of  our  science  of  com- 
munications, but  of  humanity  Itself. 


MONTANA  AUTHOR  WRITES  ABOUT 
TATSEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
sometime  ago  I  introduced  the  Senate 
to  the  journalistic  talents  of  John  Tat- 
sey.  tribal  policeman  on  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  Reservation  in  Montana.  John 
also  writes  a  weekly  news  column  which 
appears  regularly  in  the  Glacier  Re- 
porter at  Browning  and  reprinted  in  the 
Hungry  Horse  News  at  Columbia  Falls. 

Tatsey  Is  no  ordinary  writer,  he  has 
a  great  sense  of  humor  and  an  insight 
into  the  problems  that  plagued  his  own 
people,  the  Blackfeet  Indians.  He  had 
his  own  special  way  of  using  his  column 
in  helping  to  bring  about  local  self -im- 
provement. 

Now,  another  Montanan  who  is  well 
known  as  an  author  of  a  number  of  best 
sellers  and  numerous  articles.  Dorothy 
M.  Johnson,  has  turned  to  Tatsey  as  a 
source  for  a  very  fine  feature  which  ap- 
pears in  the  current  issue  of  Journalism 
Review,  published  at  Montana  State 
University.  Dorothy  Johnson  is  the  sec- 
retary-manager of  the  Montana  State 
Press  Association  and  is  an  assistant 
rrofessor  at  the  school  of  journalism 
at  the  university  in  Missoula. 

Mr.  President,  both  Dorothy  Johnson 
and  John  Tatsey  have  made  a  place  for 
themselves  in  the  world  of  writing  and 
now  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record  this  article 


as  discussed  in  the  June  2  issue  of  the 
Hungry  HOTse  News  which  is  published 
by  one  of  my  favorite  Montana  weekly 
newsmen,  Mel  Ruder. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  IIIecord  four  of  John  Tat- 
sey's  latest  new3  columns  which  appeared 
in  the  weekly  issues  of  the  Glacier  Re- 
porter and  the  Hungry  Horse  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Hung-y  Horse  News,  June  2,  1961] 
Wrftes  A.tTiCLE  About  Tatset 

Or.r  friend,  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  formerly 
of  Whltefish,  and  now  secretary-manHger 
of  the  Montana  State  Press  Association  ai.U 
an  assistant  prolessor  of  Journalism  at  Mon- 
tana State  University.  Is  much  Intere^ttd  In 
the  writing  of  John  Tatsey. 

The  Glacier  Reporter  correspondent  at 
Heart  Butte  Is  cne  of  the  m<Tst  unusual  col- 
umnists In  the  country. 

Miss  Johnson  has  an  article  "The  Incom- 
parable Tatsey"  In  the  current  Issue  of 
Journalism  Review  published  by  the  school 
of  journalism  a:  Mnntnnri  St^ite   University. 

She  comments:  'Most  correspondents  In 
small  communities  are  nice  l.uiics  '.v!;  >  know 
everything  that's  going  on  and  make  a  little 
pin  money  by  writing  down  the  more  re- 
spectable bits'  for  a  newspaper.  The  Heart 
Butte  correspondent  was  no  nice  lady.  He 
was  a  tribal  policeman  on  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  Reservation.  His  name  is  John  Tat- 
sey. He  Is  middle  aged,  with  a  pk-nsant 
face.  For  a  Blackfeet  Indian  he  is  shirt. 
but  the  Blackfeet  are  bigger  than  most 
people." 

TATSEY     TEXLS     ALL 

lAiss  Johnson  continues:  "Like  the  nice 
ladies  in  other  small  communities.  Tatsey 
knows  everything  that's  going  on.  Unlike 
them,  he  tells  most  of  it.  Where  they 
hastily  sweep  the  misdeed.^  of  their  neigh- 
bors under  the  rug,  he  boldly  ttUs  liie  world. 

As  a  sample  of  the  flavor,  here  are  two 
items  from  the  Heart  Butte  News: 

"Al  O.  Racir.e  was  d-wn  to  Johnnie  Hall'd 
corral  and  load  on  a  cow  in  a  truck.  The 
cow  was  mad  and  fighting  when  he  closed 
the  gate  the  cow  was  Jumping  around  so  he 
shot   her  so  she  would  be  quiet. 

"Maxlne  Racine  helped  her  husband 
butcher  beef  last  week.  She  is  sure  a 
cracker  jack  gut  puller." 

Miss  Johnson  then  comment.s:  "Nice 
ladies  dote  on  weddings.  The  neare.st  Tat- 
sey has  come  to  reporting  one  is  Uiis.  In 
which  he  doesn't  even  identify  the  bride 
because  she's  not  really  important: 

"Floyd  Middle  Rider  from  Browning  was 
well  known  for  having  very  nice  set  of  hair 
in  braids  but  he  came  out  to  Heart  Butte 
some  6  weeks  ago,  got  married  here.  They 
are  Crows  living  around  the  south  .side  of 
the  reservation.  He  got  mixed  up  witli 
them  in  marriage  so  he  finally  showed  up 
with  no  braids,  so  the  Crows  scalped  him  of 
his  fine  hair  but  he  Is  safe  now  " 

Miss  Johnson  then  tells:  "Part  of  the 
charm  of  Tatscy's  news  is  that  you  can't 
always  figure  out  what  happened,  or 
whether  anything  did.  Even  Tatsey  doesn't 
vouch  for  this  story : 

"fVank  Comes  at  Night  came  to  Heart 
Butte  Sunday  In  a  team  and  wagon  and 
some  one  said  the  team  and  wagon  blowed 
away  with  Mrs.  Comes  at  Night  In  it." 

TELLS    ABOUT    MANSSTELD 

There  Is  also^^entlon  of  Senator  Mike 
Mahsfield.  Miss  Johnson  comments; 
"Some  country  correspondents  would  be 
bowled  over  at  being  Invited  to  meet  a  U.S. 
Senator  at  the  Senator's  special  request,  but 


not  Tatsey.  When  Senator  Mncs  Mansfielo 
wanted  to  meet  him,  Tatsey  got  the  Item 
Into  his  oolimin,  all  right,  but  It  took  lU 
turn  after  deer  hunting,  lost  horses,  potato 
pickir.g,  and  a  visit  from  a  dentist. 

"Readers  of  Glacier  Reporter  are  asked 
to  be  patient  and  wait  till  the  reporter  from 
Heart  Butte  gets  straightened  out.  Just 
waiUng  tin  everybody  gets  back  and  look 
out. 

"Tatsey  had  a  friend  that  came  from 
New  York  who  wants  a  short  trip  in  the 
mountcuns.  'Wes  Ackerman  and  Glen  Eagle 
FiM'hrrs  were  along  where  they  stay  for  a 
week,  till  they  got  Uiclr  limit  of  deer. 

"Most  of  the  potatoes  pickers  are  driven 
home  by  the  bad  weather.  Some  came  home 
with  a  few  sacks  of  spuds. 

"There  have  been  a  tooth  puller  at  Heart 
Butte  the  past  week  taking  care  of  bad 
teeth.  Remember  Heart  Butte  people  there 
is  some  elkmeat  coming  this  winter  and 
mi^ht  be  Lough. 

"John  Tatsey  was  called  on  the  phone  last 
Monday  to  be  in  Browninj;  at  11  a.m. 
When  Tatsey  arrived  In  town  he  went  to 
the  high  school  where  coffee  and  rolls  were 
served.  When  Senator  Mansfield  canie  Mr. 
iuid  Mrs.  Tatsey  had  a  picture  taken  with 
Mm.  Mike  had  his  medicine  pipe  with  him 
but  did  not  oJTer  Tatsey  a  peace  smoke  so 
Tatsey  did  not  take  him  Into  the  tribe  or 
give  him  his  Indian  name  but  still  we  meet 
:!nd  m:ide  friends." 

THE    TAXSEY     APPROACH 

Miss    Johnson    also    tells:    "Sure    enou;::h. 

v,:th  Tatsey  nev.s  is  written  of  just  what 
hai  pens.  He  names  names  If  he  has  them 
.md  warns  evil  doers  if  he  hasn't  yet  caught 
them  as  in  this  item: 

'  luesday  evening  George  Little  Dog  and 
Lloyd  Runnintj  Crane  were  out  riding  after 
cattle  when  they  rode  utx)U  a  young  cow 
all  tied  up  In  a  small  patch  of  brush.  They 
untied  her  but  her  calf  was  gone.  Be  care- 
lul  lx)ys  there  is  a  long  lane  without  a  turn." 

M..5S  Johnson  then  adds:  "Stealing  a  call 
may  not  look  like  big-time  crime,  but  In 
Mout.uia  it  is  cattle  ru^Uing.  a  major 
uilense.      This    item    Immediately    followed; 

"Raymond  Alma  Back  has  come  home 
from  Deer  Lodge  where  he  spent  a  few 
years." 

Miss  Johnson  remarked:  "Tatscy's  readers 
kiiLW  that  the  State  penitentiary  Is  at  Deer 
Lod(^e.  Puttin;;  those  two  items  together 
got  an  idea  iicross." 

The  Mont.uia  autlior  of  "Hajiging  Tree" 
then  comments:  "Some  other  Juxtapositions 
of  news  items  are  accidental  and  uncon- 
sciously funny : 

"Henry  Duck  Head  came  to  Heart  Butte 
Sunday  and  went  t>>  dizzyland  and  pretty 
soon  one  woman  came  after  police.  Every 
one  was  hiding  In  a  coulee.  Henry  took 
over. 

"Some  people  are  doing  some  remodeling 
on  the  statue  of  Virgin  Mary  at  the  grave- 
yard." 

COMPANY     rOR     DIMNEH 

Miss  Johnson's  story  then  continues: 
"Like  Uie  nice  lady  corxespotident.  Tatsey 
sometimes  reports  company  for  dinner: 

"Poor  Little  Melvln  Rutherford  was  around 
last  Sunday.  Did  not  seem  to  know  where 
to  go,  he  wound  up  at  Tatsey  for  dinner 
where  he  had  a  private  dish  of  Bear  liver  and 
heart.     Maybe  he  went  home  heaving." 

Hungry  Horse  News  readers  will  recall 
many  of  these  Tatsey  Items. 

Mi.sB  Johnson  quotes:  "Joseph  Jackson  was 
nicked  up  for  disorderly  conduct  at  a  funeral 
in  Heart  Butte.  (No  mention  of  whose  fu- 
neral it  was.) 

"Last  Sunday  there  was  a  ooupie  erf  women 
who  got  drunk  and  sure  gave  the  police  • 
bad  time  but  Joe  Running  Crane  piled  them 
tip  and  sat  on  them  till  they  were  locked  up 
but  Joe  was  out  of  wind. 
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WISHIE     WEASIL     HEAD 

"Wi.shle  Weasel  Head  got  mixed  up  with 
an  old  lady  at  Heart  Butte  so  the  old  woman 
pick  up  a  jug  of  gallo  i among  the  Blackfeet 
this  is  a  generic  term  lor  Aune  or  any  kind  of 
drinkin'  liquor)  and  whack  him  over  the 
head  and  his  head  was  soaked  in  wine,  he 
was  hospitalized  for  several  days  so  don't 
bother  an  old  lady.  " 

Miss  Johnson  concluded  her  article  with 
reference  to  a  letter  from  former  President 
Harry  S  Truman  to  Senator  Mansfield  re- 
marking: "These  articles  are  some  of  the 
best  I've  ever  seen,  and  I'm  sorry  I  missed 
last  year's  pieces  Haven't  seen  anything  I 
enjoyed  more  since  I  rea<l  Mark  T^^am's  an- 
nouncement for  President ." 

Senator  Mansfield  had  Inserted  Tatsey 
articles  in  the  Congressional  Record 

Final  paragraph  then  tells  of  Tatsey  no 
longer  benig  a  tribal  [xili reman,  but  that  he 
would  continue  his  column. 

(From   the   Glacier   Repo.-ter,   Feb    23     1961) 

Heart  Bctti    News 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

The  reporter  from  Heait  Butte  waa  unable 
to  get  the  news  In  last  week  on  account  of  the 
storm,  but  will  have  last  weeks  and  this 
weeks  happenings  not  very  much. 

Last  week  John  Tatsey  had  the  invita- 
tion from  the  sevlUe  community  better 
known  as  Black  town  where  there  was  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Community  Hall  lunch 
was  served  after  warde  folks  visited  one 
another. 

On  Tuesday  ol  last  week  there  was  a  meet- 
ing ctilled  at  the  John  Hariier  Home  and 
elected  their  temperary  officers  lor  their  or- 
ganization 

Tlie  first  meeting  was  held  at  Heart  Butte 
in  regard  to  the  organization,  John  Harper 
and  Victor  Connolly,  Jr  ,  temperary  board 
nvmbers  were  out  to  explain  there  aim  on 
organization  it  was  a  good  and  Interesting 
meeting      attendance  wiis  around  94. 

The  real  go  xl  Part  was  the  Principal  of 
the  School  Permit  us  the  u.se  ot  the  School 
Gym  and  .-ome  good  strung  coffee  made  by 
Geo  Wlppert  Abe  Rutherford  of  Birch 
Creek  was   at   Heart   Butte   for  the  meeting 

This  coming  Sunday  Feb  26  there  will  be 
another  meeting  at  the  Heart  Butte  school 
Gym  to  elect  officers  for  that  community. 
There  will  be  meetings  at  other  districts 
after  that  will  start  to  Push  the  ball. 

There  was  no  one  from  the  hairy  nose 
tnbc  at  the  meeting  There  were  some  from 
di;'zie  land 

The  rut  that  Charles  Crow  Chief  men- 
tioned some  time  last  sjiring  is  getting  deep- 
er and  coming  to  a  cut  bank  so  the  new  or- 
ganization will  stand  by  to  help  from  going 
over  referring  to  cotmcU 

Readers  our  friend  Stoles  Head  Carrier  has 
been  unable  to  get  around  much  but  getting 
a  little  better,  sure  nnss  the  old  boy  good 
Hearted  guy. 

From  lower  B;rch  Creek  a  young  stock 
man  had  a  bull  tiiat  was  lousy  so  while  it 
was  a  warm  day  he  thought  fix  him  up.  He 
got  the  bull  in  the  chute  and  gave  it  a  stove 
oil  rub  down,  the  oil  went  down  to  the 
skin  and  it  being  a  warm  day  he  thought 
he'd  just  as  well  brand  It  He  throwed  a 
red  hot  Iron  on  the  bull  caught  on  fire. 
Pretty  sick  Bull  hair  all  burned  off 

On  Badger  Creek  there  was  a  young  man 
Tommie  Lame  Bear  No  2  was  driving  across 
a  lop-sided  bridee  when  the  rear  of  his  car 
slide  off  the  bride  and  Into  the  river,  it 
still  there  motor  out  of  sight  in  water,  he 
will  have  a  clean  motor  when  he  gets  It  out. 

John  Aims  Back,  Geo  Wippert  and  bread 
(James)  Comes  at  Night  went  hunting  up 
the  foot  hills  and  got  some  wild  meat  so  they 
should  make  spring  John  aimed  forward 
this  time. 

Blackfeet  tribe  has  been  changing  name 
on  the  council,  first  was  a  Promising  coun- 
cil and  today  they  called  traveling  council. 


[From  the  Hungry  Horse  News,  Mar.  10,  1961  ] 

Tatsey  Heads  Association 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

He-krt  Butte. — During  all  last  week  tlie 
weather  has  been  miserable  for  traveling, 
every  one   stayed  pretty  close  to  home. 

Last  Sunday  there  were  a  few  People  at  tlie 
church,    the  bilzzard  was  bad  for  a  few  hours. 

Sunday  afternoon  was  taken  up  by  the 
Blackfeet  Improving  Association  when  of- 
ficers were  elected'  John  Tatsey,  chairman; 
Henry  Crawford  vice  chairman;  Mae  Crav,- 
ford,"  secretary;  Mary  Red  Head,  treasurer, 
Paul  Running  Crane,  sergent  at  arms;  the.-e 
were  38  n^.embers  voted.  People  are  waking 
up  now  and  know  some  thing  that  will  help 
out   in  there   Problems. 

John  Harper,  Vic  Connolly.  John  TatS'-y 
motored  to  Babb  Tuesday  to  meet  with  tlie 
commvinity. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  called  by  the  Starr 
School  People  Sunday  afternoon  to  get  i.n 
explanation  on  the  new  association. 

Tuesday  afternoon  there  was  a  council 
meeting  at  barracks  and  a  film  shown  to  the 
People  It  was  good  to  see  Indians  In  Prj- 
gress  we  may  be  in  the  same  boat  some 
day  if  we  up  hold  the  new  organization. 
What   It  will   take   is   stick  together. 

At  Agency,  the  People  elected  Bud  Wetzel 
at  their  chairman  of  the  association. 

La.'^t  Tue.'^day  our  friend  Stoles  Head  Car- 
rier was  out  and  showed  up  in  Browning  aid 
sure  looked  fine  and  fit.  Spring  must  he 
here. 

It  shows  that  the  Indian  People  are  .n 
distress  A  young  man  went  to  Chas  Ree\ls 
home  Wensday  mornint;  and  told  him  that 
there  was  a  per  capita  payment  so  he  grab?d 
his  over  shoe  and  put  one  on.  When  lis 
son  m  law  came  in  hurried  him  he  jump?d 
up  and  Put  hir  ovet  coat  on  and  went  oat 
and  got  in  the  car  When  he  got  to  to\,n 
only  Pensions  were  in.  Had  one  over  shoe 
on.  no  shirt  on. 


[From   the  Glacier  Reporter.  Mar.   16    1961] 

Heart    Bltte    News 

(By  John  Tatsey  i 

Last  Wensday  there  was  a  meeting  he.d 
at  Browning  at  Todd's  Steak  house  by  tlie 
BittkXeet  Improvement  A.ssociation  and  cf- 
fictrs  elected.  The  following  evening  a  meet- 
me  was  called  at  Babb  where  there  was  a 
g.)  d  crowd  attended  and  many  suggestio  is 
made 

Last  Saturday  Richard  Little  Dog,  Georje 
Old  Person  Louie  Plenty  Treaty,  from  Starr 
Schcx)l  were  at  Heart  Butte  explaining  there 
problem  to  the  people. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Heart 
Buttp  Saturday.  March  the  18th  at  7  p  m.  in 
the  school  gym  everybody  welcome  so  people 
will  know  whats  said  and  you  wont  be 
afraid. 

The  counsel  sent  Geo  Night  Gun  to  little 
Badger  to  check  on  the  round  hall  and 
found  half  the  floor  was  gone.  A  few  years 
back  high  water  flooded  the  hall,  and  some- 
one told  Night  Gun  that  he  saw  some  beaver 
w .rking  in  the  hall,  all  had  wrecking  bars 
tlu*n  the  Water  '>vent  down  that  saved  the 
hall. 

There  was  a  little  rumpus  at  the  side 
hill  at  Heart  Butte  at  Otter  Top  knots  house. 
A  young  man  was  on  a  fight  The  women 
were  trying  to  stop  him  and  were  calling 
for  Otter  Ti)p  Knot  to  help  but  he  was  gone. 
Wiien  things  quieted  down  a  little  boy  said 
grandpa  is  behind  the  cook  stove  drinking 
out  of  a  big  bottle.  It  was  a  half  gallon 
jug.     No  brand. 

nig  Jim  was  absent  Sunday  from  the 
street,  everyone  wondered  what  happened 
but  showed  up  Monday  morning,  Sunday 
was  his  cleanup  day  did  all  his  laundry. 
he  was  fresh  as  a  rose. 

Tliere  was  no  excitement  around  Heart 
Butte  dtiring  the  last  two  weeks  on  account  of 


the    weather   and   the   two   totirnaments   in 
Browning.  Just  old  folks  at  home, 

Louie  Red  Head  went  to  Great  Falls  la.=t 
week  and  when  he  came  home  he  drove  up 
in  a  chevy,  good  looking  car.  A  few  trips 
to  town  made  it  lixik  different. 

James  Crazy  Bear  from  some  tribe  was 
here  for  the  ballgames  but  was  tuiable  to 
gUt  to  the  gym.  he  was  on  the  road  in  his 
car  and  in  the  back  seat  when  someone 
came  along  and  saw  him.  This  guy  went 
and  shook  him.  up.  when  he  woke  up  and 
blinked  awhile  he  reached  for  ti^e  steering 
wheel  and  he  told  this  man  that  somebody 
had  stole  Ins  steering  wheel  Maybe  he  Aas 
still  in  hibernation. 

There  was  a  meeting  called  at  Starr  School 
Sunday  afternoon  to  explain  the  aims  of 
the  Blackfeet  Improvement  Association  to 
the  people  by  John  Harper.  Vic  Connolly, 
and  John  Tatsey.  Harper  explained  in  Eng- 
lish and  Tatsey  in  Indian  the  plainpr  it 
was  told  the  worst  the  people  thought  of 
it.  They  would  not  even  elect  there  officer. 
Some  poison  talk  around 

Jiiseph  We  .therwax.  Geo  Aims  Back,  and 
Fclix  Running  Crane  went  hunting  and  got 
one  elk  so  there  are  rustlers  won't  go 
hungry. 

The  well  diggers  are  still  drilling  arouiid 
Hear:  Butte  so  maybe  the  people  will  do 
there  laundry  at  home  before  everyone  went 
to  town  to  w.osh. 

.■Spring  seems  Jvist  around  the  corner. 
Cleaning  house  will  be  In  progress  and 
preparations  for  Easter  week. 

Mrs.  Ursula  Higglns  had  a  nice  visit  to 
Mlss'jula  wiien  Bruce  Dennlson  played 
basketball  at  the  fleldhouse  there  Bruce 
is  the  son  of  Topsy  and  Rex  Denlson 

All  of  the  girls  In  troop  7  will  pass  civil 
defense  mat<»rial  to  the  homes  It  Is  vital 
that  all  citizens  know  how  best  to  protect 
themselves  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  Starr  school  dancers  were  happy  to 
see  th.eir  picttire  in  the  Montana  parade. 


[From    the    Hungry    Horse    News,    Apr     14, 

"l9611 

Tatsev  Tells  Events  at  Heart  Bltte 

(  By  John  Tatsey ) 

Heart  Butte — We  missed  last  week  Pa-  trie 
writer  was  to  busy  attending  meetings  so  will 
WTite  happenings. 

Tl-iere  was  some  rough  play  at  Heart  Butte 
one  Saturday  morning  where  the  Indian 
p^ili'^e  went  to  arrest  a  young  man.  The  man 
ran  The  police  was  num  on  the  legs  and 
could  not  rtm  so  he  chased  him  with  the 
38    and    caught    him    on    the   leg 

There  was  a  meeting  held  at  Moccasin 
Flat  where  they  changed  off.cers  John 
Tatsey  was  elected  In  Paul  Old  Chief  of  the 
Black  Lodge  society.  Louie  Red  Head  was 
elected  vice  chief  also  Joseph  Old  Chief. 
The  dance  will  be  on  May  6,  1961  at  Starr 
school. 

The  Blackfeet  Improvement  Association 
held  there  last  organization  meetings  Sun- 
day on  two  medicine  and  one  at  Starr  school. 

George  G  Kipp  and  Charles  Reevis  mo- 
tored to  Butte  Sunday  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Senator  Murray. 

L;imbing  and  calving  has  started  very  good 
and  stockmen  having  rather  good  luck  and 
green   grass  sure  coming  up  fast 

The  association  that  has  been  started  on 
the  reservation  has  a  good  support.  Some 
people  think  It's  a  good  thing  to  do  some 
changing  in  the  Wheeler-Howard  act.  May 
be'ter  ccndllions  on  the  reservation  and  tlie 
tribe  will  beriefit  for  the  younger  generation. 

Charles  Weasel  Head  and  fam.tly  motored 
to  Great  Falls  tuesday  where  one  of  their 
children  was  to  be  examined  by  doctor  The 
cl;:;d  has  measles  and  settled  in  her  eyes. 

The  green  wood  burners  of  Old  Agency 
held  their  Indian  dance  easter  Monday  at 
Siarr  school 

John  Harper  Denzel  Smith.  John  Tatsey 
were   in   Cut  Bank   and   made   .'■ome   talking 
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on  the  air  regsjding  tlie  Blackfeet  Associa- 
tion. 

Old  Big  Eagle  was  busy  all  last  week 
cutting  dried  meat,  his  boy  killing  two  elk. 

Vincent  New  Robe  was  In  town  last  week 
when  he  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street, 
his  wLfe  got  him  started  home  when  he  got 
mad  becaiise  they  had  a  flat  tire,  he  walked 
away  his  wife  drove  the  car  back  to  town 
and  sold  It  but  they  are  both  home  and 
happy.  

RESOLUTIONS      ON      LEGISLATION 
FOR  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  was  privileged  to  receive  from  Mr.  Don- 
ald R.  Ames,  chairman  of  the  Bad  River 
Tribal  Council,  a  series  of  resolutions  on 
legislation  pending  before  Congress. 

Believing  these  thoughtful  resolutions 
deserve  the  consideration  of«  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RzaoLxmoN  1303 

BAD    mVER    BAND    OF    LAKE    STTFEHIOR    CHTPPEWA 
LNDIANS,  ODANAH,  WIS. 

(Resolution  j)ertalnlng  to  KS..  313,  Opera- 
tion Bootstrap  bill  for  American  Indians) 
Whereus  there  has  been  introduced  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  bUl,  HJi.  313. 
introduced  by  Congreasman  E.  Y  Bebrt,  of 
South  Dakota,  which  provides  a  tax  incentive 
inducement  for  Industry  which  will  locate  on 
Indian  reservation  areaa;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in- 
dustries have  not  been  inclined  to  look  to 
Indian  reservations  or  conununitles  for  plant 
expansion  even  though  there  are  large  pools 
of  unemployment  on  almost  every  reserva- 
tion or  community,  and  it  Is  felt  that  there 
may  be  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  In  Senate  bill  1;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  not  only 
In  Puerto  Rico,  but  In  many  foreign  coun- 
tries that  tax  Incentives  have  proven  to  be 
the  Inducement  necessary  to  get  Industry 
Interested  In  locating  In  those  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  organization 
exist  in  a  substandard  economy,  causing 
great  hardship  and  little  If  any  opportunity 
for  the  members  of  the  tribe,  and  that  In- 
dustry on  this  reservation  would  mean  t  :.\- 
ployment  for  members  of  the  tribe,  and  em- 
ployment means  Income  and  opportunity  and 
the  privilege  of  Improvement  of  our  own 
housing  and  living  conditions,  our  own 
health  and  economic  standards  without  Fed- 
eral or  State  assistance;   and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  H.R.  313  or  similar 
legislation  offering  a  tax  incentive  to  indus- 
try Is  the  answer  to  our  problems:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake 
Superior  Chippewa  Indians  endorses  HJl. 
313  and  requests  immediate  passage  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  rerolutlon  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
Senator  William  Proxmire,  State  Senator  Carl 
Lauri.  Assemblyman  Robert  Barabe,  and 
Cungressman    Alvin    E.    O'Konski. 

Fur  the  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa   Indians; 

Donald  R.  Ames, 
Chairman,  Tribal  Council. 
Attest: 

Claba  DeCoteau, 
Secretary,  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake  SU' 
perior  Chippewa  Indians. 


RESOLTmON   1304 

BAD    RIVER    BAND    OF    LAKE    SUPERIOR    CHIPPEWA 
INDIANS,    ODANAH,    WIS. 

(Resolution  pertaining  to  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain submarglnal  lands  to  certain  tribes) 
Whereas,  the  Executive  Order  7868  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  dated  April  15,  1938, 
had  transferred  certain  submarglnal  lands 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agricullure  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  such  or- 
der had  specified  "that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  authorized  ( 1 )  to  admin- 
ister •  ♦  •  such  lands  for  the  uses  for  which 
they  were  •  •  •  acquired  •  •  *  for  the 
benefit  of  such  Indians  as  he  may  desig- 
nate'': and 

Whereas  such  lands  on  the  Slockbridge- 
Munsee,  Lac  Court  Orcilles,  and  Bad  River 
Reservations  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  L'Anse 
Reservation  in  Michigan  have  not  been  used 
for  the  benefit  of  such  Indians;  and 

Whereas  the  transfer  of  title  to  the  above 
bands  of  Indians  will  comply  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  lands  were  originally 
acquired,  will  multiply  the  land  base  of  the 
reservations  concerned,  and  will  greatly  In- 
crease the  possiblliticj.  of  a  beneflcl.'l  resource 
development  program;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Bad 
River  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  In- 
dians that  it  be  enacted  by  the  Sena.e  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  Congress,  that  all  title. 
right  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  of 
Amfrica  in  the  land?,  and  the  improvements 
thereon,  that  were  acquired  under  title  II 
of  the  National  Industrial  Re<?o\  try  Act 
of  June  16.  1933  (48  Stat.  200>.  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  April  8, 
1935  H9  Stat.  115),  and  section  55  of  the 
act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  7.50.  781), 
and  that  are  now  under  the  jtiripdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  admin- 
istration for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes 
or  groups  named  below,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  tlie  United  States  in  tru.st  for 
such  Indian  tribes  or  groups,  and  that  tribal 
rights  of  hunting,  fishing,  Uapplng  and 
gathering  wild  rice  or  other  fruits  of  the  soil 
shall  pa£s  to  the  tribe  or  group  upon  such 
transfer: 

Submarginal   land   project;   Indian    tribe   or 
group,  and  approximate  acreage 
L'Anse,    LI-MI-8.    Keweenaw    Bay    Indian 
L'Anse  community,  4,016; 

Bad  River,  H-WI  8,  B.\d  River  Band  of 
Lake  Superior  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
13.069; 

Lac  Court,  LI-WI-9.  Lac  Court  Oreilles 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior, 
13,185; 

Stockbridge,  LI-WI  11.  Stockbridge-Mun- 
se*  community,  13,077;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Senators  Wiley  and  Prox- 
mire, the  Speaker  of  the  H.  luse  of  Represent- 
atives and  Congressman  Alvin  E.  O  Konski. 
For  the  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Cliippewa  mdians : 

Donald  R.  Amf.s, 
Chairman,  Tribal  Council. 
Attest: 

Clara  DeCuteal-, 
Secretary,  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake 

Superior  Chippeiia  Indians. 


Whereas  such  a  diet  cannot  now  be  ob- 
tained through  present  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  income  of  the  people  of  the 
depressed  Indian  communities  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  provide  such  a  diet:  Now  be  It 
therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake 
Superior  Chippeu-a  hidians,  That  Congress 
be  urged  to  extend  the  present  food  stamp 
plan  to  include  needy  Indians  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Senators  Wii  ft  and  PaoxMiaE,  and  Congress- 
man Alvin  E.  O'Kon.^ki 

For  the  Bad  River  BaJid  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indi.ms; 

Don.\ld    R     Ames, 
Cliairman,  Tribal  Council. 

Attest: 

Clara  DbCoteau. 
Secretary,  Tribal  Council. 
Dated    at  Odanah,  Wis.,   this   6th   day   of 
June  1961. 


Resolution   1305 

BAD    river    band    OF    LAKE    SrrPIT.inR    CHIPPEWA 
INDIANS.    ODANAH,     WIS. 

(Resolution  pertaining  to  the  applicati'in  of 
the  present  food  stamp  program  to  Indian 
reservations) 

Whereas  there  are  many  Indians  of  this 
area  who  are  In  dire  need  of  a  substantial 
nutritional  diet;  and 


PREPTDENT  twits  SOVIET  ON 
OUTPUT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  the  Com- 
munist .-iystem  in  the  Soviet  Union — 
while  making  some  progress— has  been 
traveling;  faster  in  words  than  deeds. 

Progressively,  the  global  atmosphere 
has  been  filled  with  ballooned  bragging 
of  Commiini.st  progress. 

Unfortunately,  the  repetitive  din  of 
such  bragging  has  resulted  in  far  too 
many  ijcople  believing  such  propaganda. 

That  is  why  I  was  particularly  de- 
Ughted  ye.'^terday  to  see  President  Ken- 
nedy put  Khrushchev's  bragging  in  per- 
.spcctive,  and  accept  the  Communist 
challenge. 

Agriculturally,  industrially,  economi- 
cally— in  almost  every  phase  of  competi- 
tion— the  output  of  cur  free  system  far 
excocd^  that  of  the  Soviet  system.  This 
i.s  particularly  true  in  the  nonmilitary 
field.  The  practices  of  letting  the  Soviet 
bragging  go  unchallenged  should  be 
corrected. 

In  the  past,  I  have  made  efforts  myself 
i*)  correct  misimpressions  created  by 
Communist  bragging.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  President's  action  yesterday  of  pick- 
ing? up  the  gauntlet  v.ill  be  followed  suc- 
cessfully by  fui'ther  efforts  to  punctui'e 
iho  ballooned  bragging  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Today  the  New  York  Times  published 
an  article  putting  in  perspective  the 
United  States-Soviet  output,  entitled 
"President  Twits  Soviet  on  Output,"  by 
Jo.seph  A  Loftus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  the  article  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Fr-iu  the  New  York  Times,  June  29.  1961] 
PRE.SIDENT   Twits   Soviet   on  Output:    Says 

KHHfSHCHEV   Is  WrONG   ABOUT   OVERTAKING 

United  States 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 
Washington,     June    28.— Premier    Kluru- 
shchev's    expectation    of    outproducing    the 
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United  States  by  1970  Is  a  welcome  challenge 
but  is  less  than  two-thirds  light.  President 
Kennedy  said  today. 

If  the  United  States  ran  faster  and  In- 
creased its  rate  of  economic  growth  frc«n 
3"2  to  4'2  percent,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  catch  up  In  this  century.  Mr.  Kennedy 
said. 

"And."  the  President  quipped,  "to  para- 
phrase Mr.  Coolldge,  We  do  choose  to  run." 

"We  invite  the  U  S.S  R.  to  engage  In  this 
competition,  which  Is  peaceful,  and  which 
could  only  result  in  a  better  living  standard 
for  both  of  our  peoples."  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
marked. 

But  he  cautioned  the  Soviet  leader  not  to 
hang  the  tiger  skin  in  his  trophy  room  before 
he  had  caught  the  tiger. 

"This  tiger  has  other  Ideas."  said  Mr  Ken- 
nedy (opening  statement,  p    12). 

The  President's  paraphrase  referred  to 
President  Calvin  CoiV.idge's  announced  deci- 
sion not  to  seek  a  second  full  term:  "I  do 
not  choose  to  run  for  President  in  1928." 

Mr.  Kennedy  brought  up  the  subject  of 
the  Soviet  and  American  economies  in  a 
statement  opening  his  news  conference.  In 
quoting  Premier  Khrushchev's  forecasts,  the 
President  was  presumably  referring  to  a 
press  account  last  Saturday  of  the  So\iet 
leader's  speech  at  a  Communist  Party  assem- 
bly in  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Kazakhstan. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Kennedy  noted  that  the  Soviet  leader 

had  "compared  the  United  States  to  a  worn- 
out  runner  living  on  Its  past  performance 
and  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  out- 
produce the  United  States  by  1970." 

A  second  point  made  by  economists  was 
that  a  comparison  of  the  U.S.  total  product 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  total  product  tended 
J  to  obscure  the  fact  that  a  larger  part  of 
*  the  Soviet  output  was  nonccnsumer  In- 
dustrial production.  TlUs  production  is  an 
Important  factor  In  the  power  relationship 
of  the  two  countries. 

CITES  A  HIGHER  FIGURE 

Some  economists  believe  that  If  consumer 
goods  such  as  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  television  sets  and 
BlmUar  Itema  are  omitted  from  the  computa- 
tion. Sovie*  production  wUl  outrun  the 
United  States  by  1970. 

President  Kennedy  said  today  that  the 
growth  rate  of  the  US.  economy,  measuring 
from  1953,  averaged  about  3y4  percent  a 
year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  percentage  terms,  of  course,  the  Soviet 
economy  has  to  show  a  greater  rise  than  the 
U.S.  economy  to  produce  an  equivalent  rise 
In  volume.  This  Is  so  because  the  Soviet 
calculations  start   from  a  lower  base. 

"If  both  countries  sustain  their  present 
rate  of  growth,  31,3  percent  In  the  United 
States  and  6  percent  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Soviet  output  will  rK>t  reach  two-thirds  of 
ours  by  1970."  the  President  said  today. 

EASIER     RATE     TO     EUSTAIW 

Mr.  Kennedy  said : 

"Our  rate  will  be  far  easier  to  sustain  or 
Improve  than  tlie  Soviet  rate,  which  starts 
from  a  lower  figure. 

"Indeed,  if  our  growth  rate  Is  Increased  to 
even  4'^  percent,  which  ts  well  within  our 
capability,  it  is  my  Judgment  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  outproduce  the  United  States 
at  any  time  in  the  20th  century. 

"This  faster  growth  rate  is  a  primary  object 
of  the  various  measures  I've  submitted  and 
will  submit  in  the  future — tax  incentives, 
education,  resource  develt-ipment,  research, 
area  rede\elopment  and  all  the  rest." 

Mr.  Kennedy  told  his  news  conference  that, 
according  to  the  best  calculations  he  ccnild 
get  from  governmental  and  private  soiiroes, 
the  Soviet  gross  national  product  was  46  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  gross  national  prod- 
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uct  In  1913.  The  gross  national  product  is 
the  total  value  of  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced. 

"Interestingly  enoxigh,  in  19S9  It  was  47 
percent,"  he  said.  "Because  while  the  Soviet 
Union  was  making  progress  and  improving 
the  material  standards  of  her  people  In  the 
ensuing  years,  so  was  the  tired-out  runner 
[the  United  States],  and  on  a  per  capita 
basis  the  Soviet  product  in  1959  was  only  39 
percent  of  ours." 

STUDT  compares  NATIONS 

A  Ftiidy  made  in  1959  for  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  ca-sts  some  light 
on  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  econ- 
omies and  their  prospects.  The  study  was 
made  by  the  Corporation  for  Economics  and 
Industrial  Research,  Inc. 

"If  the  present  trend  continues,"  the 
1959  report  said,  "there  will  be  growth  of  130 
percent  In  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
Soviet  Union  by  1970  compared  with  less 
than  70  percent  in  the  United  States." 

"The  comparison  on  the  basis  of  Industrial 
prc>wth,  and  still  more  on  the  basis  of  non- 
consumer  industrial  growth,  is  much  worse," 
the  report  went  on.  "The  basic  fact  must  be 
faced  that  l:i  the  last  area  they  exceed  the 
United  St,ates  by  1970  even  though  their  total 
gross  national  product  will  be  only  55  percent 
of  ours."     Then  it  commented: 

"Clianges  In  the  gross  national  product, 
and  gross  national  product  comparisons 
amimg  countries,  while  useful,  do  not  ad- 
equately measure  the  power  position  of  tli" 
countries  compared.  This  position  is  best 
gagtd  by  the  Industrial  base  of  a  nation. 
for  this  is  an  important  backstop  for  the 
military  establishment  and  for  a  country's 
international  trading  position." 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  BENDER 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  -was 
with  a  real  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  learned 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  passing 
of  George  Bender  of  Ohio — onetime  Con- 
gressmaji,  onetime  Senator,  and  alltime 
sturdy  American  and  advocate  of  good 
goveminent. 

Georpc  Bender  was  an  unusual  indi- 
vidual in  many  waj-s.  Good  natured, 
warmhearted,  gregarious,  and  generous, 
George  Bender  possessed  an  abundant 
energy  and  a  buoyant  nature  which  won 
liim  many  friends  and  kept  him  in  the 
limelight  of  Ohio  politics  for  several  dec- 
ades. His  devoted  loyalty  to  Bob 
Taft  and  his  support  of  Taft's  presiden- 
tial quests  was  imfailing  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Republican  Party  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  the  challenge  of  both 
defeat  and  failure. 

I  came  to  know  Greorge  Bender  soon 
after  he  came  to  Congress  as  a  R,epre- 
sentative  from  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 
I  saw  him  in  action  at  several  Republi- 
can conventioPi^  and  was  present  on 
the  memorable  occasion  when  he  pre- 
sided over  a  great  political  rally  in  the 
Cleveland  Stadium  the  night  then  can- 
didate for  President,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, delivered  the  most  difficult  speech 
of  his  career,  coming  as  it  did  only  a 
few  minutes  after  the  historic  "tells  all" 
telerision  address  by  Richard  Nixon  in 
that  1952  campaign.  I  can  still  close  my 
eyes  and  envision  George  Bender  in  his 
element  that  night — leading  the  great 
multitude  that  fiHed  the  stadium  in 
hymn  singing  and  in  collective  cheering 
as  the  crowd  waited  for  the  appe&rsoce 
of  the  President  to  be.     George  Bender 


was  an  extrovert  witti  an  extraordinary 
array  of  skills  and  aptitudes.  His  out- 
flowing p>ersonality  won  him  many 
friends  and  honors. 

The  Benders  lived  as  our  neighbors  in 
the  nearby  Schotts  Alley  development 
for  several  years  during  and  after  his 
career  in  the  Senate.  They  were 
friendly  folks,  good  neighbors,  gracious 
associates.  It  is  indeed  sad  that  one 
who  loved  life  so  much  should  have  been 
cut  down  in  the  midst  of  optimistic  plans 
for  a  political  comeback  and  new  chal- 
lenges ahead. 

Mrs.  Mundt  joins  me  in  extending  our 
most  sincere  solicitations  and  sympa- 
thies to  Mrs.  Bender,  the  Bender  daugh- 
ters and  their  families,  together  with 
other  grieving  relatives. 


PUBLIC    DEBT    IN    PERSPECTIVE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  size  and  condition  of  the  public 
debt  is  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  in 
Congress.  Almost  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation we  consider  has  some  relatiorvsiiip 
to  the  sura  which  the  Treasury  owes  or 
may  owe  in  the  future. 

Yesterday  we  had  before  us  a  bill 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  for  a  1-year 
period,  so  I  have  attempted  to  obtain 
some  information  to  give  the  public  debt 
proper  perspective  in  relation  to  o'ur 
total  productivity. 

Information  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Treasury  Department  shows 
that  the  gross  public  debt  and  guaran- 
teed obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment increased  from  about  $257  billion 
in  1947  to  $290.4  billion  in  1960.  This 
was  an  increase  of  slightly. more  than 
$33  billion.  However,  value  of  our  gross 
national  product  was  $247.3  billion  in 
1947  and  had  increased  to  $501.5  billion 
in  1960.  Thus,  during  the  same  period 
of  a  $33  billion  debt  increase,  the  vahie 
of  our  gross  national  product  rose  $254.2 
billion. 

The  figures  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Treasury  showed  that  the  public  debt 
equaled  104  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1947,  but  only  58  per- 
cent in  1960.  Moreover,  the  per  capita 
portion  of  the  public  debt  was  $1,767  in 
1947,  but  declined  to  $1,593  in  1960. 

These  figures  seem  to  support  a  belief 
that  our  Nation  is  fully  solvent. 

The  figures  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  an  indication  that  we  should  be  prof- 
ligate witli  public  funds.  I  strongly 
believe  in  reduction  of  debt  during  Uiose 
periods  when  naticmal  circumstances 
permit.  But  we  must  also  recognize  our 
national  defense  requirements,  our  ob- 
ligations to  the  future,  the  need  for 
sound  investment  in  development  of  our 
Nation's  human  and  natural  resources. 
I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  decisions 
regarding  the  public  debt  sheuid  be  re- 
lated to  our  Nation's  total  productivity 
and  net  asset  value.  I  ask  consent  to 
include  with  my  remarks  the  table  en- 
titled "Relationship  of  the  Public  Debt 
to  Gross  National  Product  and  Popula- 
tion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Relationship  of  the  public  debt  to  (/ms.i  national  product  and  popuhition 
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End  of  calendar  year— 

Oross  public- 
debt  an<l 
guarantee' 1 
obligations 

Debt  as  a 
Ciross  national     peri-ent  of 
produft  '      gross  national 
1      produL't 

Ter  capita 

disposable 

iiicoiue  ' 

Per  capita 
debt 

1447                                                  

liilliom 
$257.  0 
252.  9 

25<V  7 
259.  5 
2fi7  4 
275.  2 
27S.  8 
2S<1.  S 
270.  7 
275  0 
2^3.  11 
290.  9 
2'.»0.  4 

Billions 
$247.  3 
2r.2. 8 
Jill.  4 
311.0 
339.  6 
301.  0 
3110.  5 
377.  6 
4mi.  X 
434  2 
437  2 
4117  (1 

104 
9C 
96 
83 
76 
74 
76 
74 
60 
64 
B3 
61 

$1,180 
1,291 
•      1,272 
1.369 
1,474 
1,520 
1.582 
1,582 
1,660 
1.742 
1.804 
1.826 
1,905 
1,969 

$1,707 

194H                     , 

1.708 

11(49                             _ 

1.708 

lyai                         .. 

1.077 

ly,',!                                     _. 

i.och; 

1952                       --- 

1,088 

195;<                      

1.709 

1954                                   

1,701 

1955 

195tt - — 

19.17 —  , 

19.W                     -- 

1.084 
1,0.^1 
1.592 
1,  012 

19.i9                                       

49:3  S  [                     59 
.-(Hal                     58 

1.623 

\m^ 

1.5<« 

'  Crross  national  firoduft  figures  used  for  the  oiid  df  thf  ''.deudiir  years  are  averaups  of  4th  riuiirtor  and  Isl  rinarler 
d.ila  as  publishe<l  by  the  Department  of  Coinnicrctv 
-  Annual  flgures  [)ublished  by  Department  ut  t'omiiioiee. 

((jflice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.isury.  Otlicc  i.f  Debt  An-dysis.  M  .>  17,  Ittil. 


BICENTENNIAL     CELEBRATION     BY 
VERMONT  TOWNS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  60  towns  in  Vermont  are  this  year 
celebrating  the  200th  anmversary  of  the 
granting  of  their  town  charters  and 
many  of  them  have  planned  special 
events  to  celebrate  these  historic  occa- 
sions. 

Pageants,  parades,  concerts,  historical 
displays,  dramatic  performances,  and 
exhibitions  of  many  kinds  are  only  a  few 
of  the  events  scheduled  in  connection 
with  these  bicentennial  celebrations. 

These  special  events,  added  to  the 
abundance  of  natural  attractions  which 
Vermont  has  to  offer,  will  bring  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  the  Green  Mountain 
State  this  summer  and  autumn. 

A  num.ber  of  bicentennial  events  have 
already  been  held  but  many  more  will 
take  place  from  the  first  of  July  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  To  assist  those  who 
plan  to  visit  Vermont  this  year  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  listing  of  bicentennial 
events  scheduled  by  Vermont  towns  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  compiled 
by  the  Vermont  Department  of  Develop- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Listing  of  Bicentennial  Events  or  Vermont 
Towns 

July  1-4,  Springfield:  Historical  pageant 
noting  especially  the  town's  connection  with 
the  famous  Old  Crown  Point  Road,  fireworks, 
barbecue,  games. 

July  1,  Weathersfleld  Center:  Antique 
show  at  meeting  house,  turkey  supper,  his- 
torical society  will  hold  open  exhibits  dur- 
ing annual  meeting  in  early  October. 

July  1,  Shrewsbury:  Ham  supper,  photo- 
graphic exhibit,  and  events. 

July  1,  Clarendon:  Strawberry  festival 
supper. 

July  1-4,  Reading:  Jeep  rides  to  early  set- 
tlenients,  baked  bean  supper,  square  danc- 
ing in  costume,  tour  of  old  homes,  basebaJl 
game. 

July  1-September  7.  Rutland:  "Bicenten- 
niitl  Village,"  "Old  Down-Town."  events  all 
summer. 

July  1-9,  South  V^oodstock:  Green  Moun- 
tain Horse  Association  adult  horsemanship 
clinic. 


July  2,  New  Haven;  Church  service  and 
special  activities  dramatizing  first  town 
meeting. 

July  2-8.  Norwich:  Coinmuniry  service  in 
Town  Hall,  charter  day  iJuly  4|  dedication 
of  marker,  speech  by  former  U.S.  Senator 
Ralph  E.  Flanders,  old  house  tour  and  tea. 
bonfire,  fair. 

July  4.  Wardsboro:  Street  fair,  parade, 
band  concert. 

July  7-10,  Woodstock:  Nelly  Gill,  one-act 
play  festival,  garden  and  house  tour,  church 
fair,  antique  auto  rally.  Weston  Players  pro- 
duction. 

July  8,  Hartiand:  Exhibition,  parade  in 
costumes,  speakers,  dinner,  street  dance, 
charter  day  exercises. 

July  8,  Sherburne;  Celebration,  and  dedi- 
cation of  library;  church  luncheon,  evening 
barbecue,  and  dance. 

July  9,  Pomiret:  200th  anniversary  exhib- 
it, community  picnic. 

July  12,  Middlebury:  Historic  homes  tour. 

July  12,  Cavendish:   Chicken  barbecue. 

July  12-1.3.  Fairlee:  Arts  and  crafts  ex- 
hibit. 

July   14,   Brandon;    Flower  show. 

July  1.5-August  31.  Rutland:  Mid-Vermont 
artists  exhibition. 

July  16,  Sherburne:  Muzzle  loading 
cannon  and  mortar  firina:  by  Green  Motm- 
tain   Boys   and   Muzzle-Loading   Rifle   Club. 

July  16.  Barnard;  Old  home  day,  parade, 
beef  bai'becue.  Highland  Pipe  Band. 

July  22.  Sherburne  Center:  Chicken  bar- 
becue. 

July  26.  Castleton;  Colonial  Day  celebra- 
tion. 

July  28-29,  WalUnt?ford:   Summer  festival. 

July  28-30.  Wocdstock;  Green  Mountain 
Horse   Association    5th    annual    horse   trials. 

July  29-30,  Stratton:  Bicentennial  dance 
in  town  hall,  church  service. 

July  29,  Newfane;  Susanne  Block  recital 
on  medieval  in.struments. 

July  29,  Peru:  Old  home  day,  sale,  com- 
munity house  supper. 

July  29,  West  Wardsboro:  The  Lord's 
auction  on  church  lawn. 

July  29,  Woods' ock:  One-d;iy  rural  flea 
market  of  antiques-. 

August  1,  Hartiand:  Windsor  County  field 
day  on  fair  grounds. 

Augu.=  t  1,  Pittsford:  Church  bazaar,  sup- 
per, auction. 

AuETust  3  5,  Weybridsc:  Old  home  day, 
field  day  at  Morgan  horse  farm. 

August  5,  Clarendon:  200th  anniversary 
celebration. 

August  5,  Townshend:    Hospital  day  fair. 

August  6.  Stockbridge:  Old  home  day, 
lunch  outdoors. 


August  6-12.  Manchester:  Historical 
pageant  and  celebration. 

August  8,  Thetford:  Town  fair  on  the 
common,  candlelight  service  in  1787  meet- 
ing house. 

August  9-12.  Woodstock:  French's  an- 
tiques fair  and  sale. 

August  10.  Dorset:   Churcli  fair  '>v 

August    10   11.    Arlington:    Street    fair. 
August    10-12.    Manchester:    Bicentennial 
celebration. 

August  11-12.  Rutland:  New  England 
square  dance  festival 

August  11-13.  Guilford:  Histnric  festival. 
exhibit  of  antiques,  tour  i)f  hi.storic  sites. 
barbecue,  steamed  clams. 

August  12  Hartiand:  Beef  field  day.  show- 
ing of  stallions  and  m:u-es  of  Morgan  horse 
farm,  demonstrations  of  grading  and  Judg- 
ing beef  on  the  hoof. 

August  12.  Sherburne  Center  Old  home 
day,  church  auction. 

August  12,  Cornwall:  Old  home  day,  din- 
ner, program  of  events. 

August  12.  Wcathersfield:    Old  home   day. 
pai'ade.  .square  dance,  dinner,  ba.seball  game. 
August    13.    Arlington:    Lion's    Club    horse 
show. 

August  13.  Guildhall  2a0ch  birtliday  cele- 
bration, old  home  day.  bean  dinner,  parade, 
church  services. 

August  13,  Wcathersfield  Center;  Annual 
pilgrimage  at  CcnUT  Church,  tea 

August  14,  Barnard:  Annual  chicken  pie 
supper  at  Town  Hall. 

August  14-20.  Bennington:  200th  anniver- 
sary celebration 

August  16,  Sherburne     Old  fasliioned  eve- 
ning social  comniemor.itmg  bicentennial 
August  16.  Fairlee:  Tuwn  celebration 
August  17.  Manchester:   Home  and  garden 
tour,  exhibit  of  old  Vermontiana. 

August  17-19.  Rutland:  Vermont  hand- 
craftcrs  fair. 

August  18.  Woodstock  Univcrsallst  Ciivirrh 
fair  on  the  green. 

August  18-20,  Hartford  Historical  pag- 
eant, public  square  dancint;  out  of  doors, 
parade,  fireworks,  bicentennial  ball  with 
crowning  of  queen,  barbecue,  annual  gladi- 
olus show. 

August  18-20,  Pawlet:  Supper  ftishioii 
show  of  styles  from  colonial  times  to  today. 
parade,  pageant,  street  dance. 

Augtist  19,  Poiatney;  Charter  day,  200th 
year  history  in  a  play,  dinner  on  the  green, 
parade,  exhibits. 

August  23.  Addison:  DAR  pilgrimage, 
lunch, 

August  23-26.  Wells:  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration with  chicken  barbecue,  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America  carnival. 

August  24.  Ludlow;  11th  annual  smore  t.s- 
bord  at  United  Church. 

August  24.  Cavendish;  Sugar-on-snuw 
supper  at  Biptist  Cliurch. 

August  26.  Andover:  Old  home  day  tcur 
of  historic  houses,  dedication  of  new  town 
clerk's  office,  historic  pageant,  handwork  ex- 
hibit, lunch. 

August  26.  Pawlet:  200th  anniversary  cele- 
bration. 

August  30-Septcmber  2.  Woixistock: 
Variety  of  events.  50-mile  pleasure  ride." 
100-mile  horseback  trail  ride;  Gov.  Wesley 
Powell,  of  New  Hampshire,  speaker;  street 
dance,  fireworks,  baseball  game. 

September  2-3.  Tunbridge:  Bicentennial 
celebration,  chicken  barbecue.  Vermont 
Gov.  Ray  Keyser.  Jr.,  speaker;  Contra  dance 
exhibit,  baked  bean  supper,  variety  show 
and  dance,  old  home  day.  Union  Church 
service,  barbecue  and  box  lunch  at  Town 
Hall. 

September  3-9.  Rutland:  Rutland  County 
Fair,  bicentennial  celebration  on  the  7th. 
September  3.  Warren:   Hunter's  supper. 
September      14-16,     Tunbridge:      World's 
Fair. 
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September  1*-17,  Stows:  Antique  car 
raUy. 

September  33.  WUmington:  Farmer's  Day 
•xpoelUon  and  borae  show. 

September  29,  Wilmington;  Hampshire 
County  annual  foliage  ride. 

October  5-15,  Bennington:  Fall  foliage 
festival,  queen  contest.  Congregational 
Church  antique  show  and  sale. 

October  7-8,  South  Woodstock:  New  Kng- 
land  Morgan  Hurse  Association  annual 
fi>liage  ride. 

October  8,  Bridport;  Old  home  day,  church 
service,  public  dinner,  program,  speaker, 
music. 

October  15,  Pittsford:  DecUcatlcn  of 
museum,  visit  of  Indian  family,  old  borne 
day,  buffet,  historical  essay  contest,  dedi- 
cate marker  for  site  of  first  house  In  Pitts- 
ford. 

November  18,  Cavendish:  Chicken  pie 
supper. 

November  18,  Plymouth:  Annual  game 
supper  at  Fireman's  Hall. 

December  2.  Peru;  Annual  Christmas  sale 
and  supper. 


SUGGESTION  BY  SENATOR  DODD 
FOR  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOICE  OF 
AMERICA  BROADCASTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  troubled  by  the  thought 
that  the  Voice  of  America  lacked  a 
theme — not  a  theme  soni;,  bvit  a  brief, 
dramatic  statement  of  purpose  which 
would  unmistakably  identify  It  as  the 
Voice  of  America  and  which  would,  at 
the  same  time,  carry  meaning  to  the 
hearts  of  its  listeners. 

About  2  weelLs  ago.  ■while  I  was  mull- 
ing over  the  matter  ag^ain.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  there  could  be  no  more  ap- 
propriate theme  for  a  broadcasting 
agency  calling  itself  the  "Voice  of 
America"  than  the  opening  woi-ds  of  our 
own  E>eclaration  of  Independence. 

I  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  sug- 
gesting that  programs  of  the  Voice  of 
America  in  various  Languages  commence 
with  the  words: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-erldent. 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable Rights,  thnt  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 

That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments 
are  Instituted  amo-ng  men.  deriving  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  •    •  • 

In  my  letter  I  further  su^tested  that, 
after  having  this  passage  read  by  a 
strong  dramatic  voice,  the  program 
announcer  come  on  vrtth  the  words: 

This  is  the  Voice  of  America.  The  words 
yju  have  Just  heard  are  the  opening  words 
cf  the  American  Declaration  of  Indepead- 
ence.  This  Is  what  America  stands  for — for 
her  own  people  arui  lor  all  men  everywhere. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Voice 
of  America  has  acted  favorably  on  this 
proposal.  The  reply  which  I  received 
on  June  23  from  Mr.  Henry  Loomis, 
Director  of  Brcwwlcasting  in  the  UwS. 
Information  Agefury,  said: 

Your  thought  thai  the  'Voice  should  make 
OUT  Declaration  ot  Independence  more 
widely  known  among  our  audiences  has 
much  merit  and  is  one  which  we  will  im- 


plement to  ttM  Widest  degree  pOBiMate 
sonant  with  the  nature  of  ladtvMual  pn>- 

grams. 

In  this  age  of  governmental  redtape,  it 
Ltt  a  rare  pleasure  to  have  a  proposai 
read,  referred,  and  acted  on,  all  within 
the  spewje  (rf  12  days.    Perhaps  the  Voice 

of  America  has  found  the  answer  to  the 
ailment  of  procrastination  which  seems 
to  afflict  all  Government  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  my  letter  to  Mr.  Ekiward  R. 
Murrow  of  June  8  and  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Henry  Loomis,  Director  nf  Broadcasting 
SeiTice  in  the  U.S.  Information  Agency-, 
dated  June  21. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordeied  lo  be  printed  in  the  RBcoafl, 

as  follows: 

Juke  8,  19«1. 
Mr.  ElowASD  H.  Muaaow, 
Director,  VS.  Information  Affenc]/, 
WaaKtngtOA,    DC. 

DcAJi  Ma.  MuBSOw:  For  the  last  sever&l 
days  an  idea  has  been  running  tlirough  my 
tnlnd  which  I  now  wish  to  submit  for  yo\u- 
consideration. 

The  Bvcoem  of  all  propaganda,  even  the 
best  and  taoet  honest  propaganda,  depends, 
at  lef^t  in  large  measure,  on  repetition.  If 
the  statement  is  one  whlcii  merits  reiietitlon 
and  If  the  repetition  can  be  arranged  in  a 
manner  wtildi  makes  It  appear  natura  1  rather 
than  contrived  or  labored,  tliea  so  m  ich  the 
better. 

The  central  theme  of  our  propagjinda  to 
tbe  Oommunlat  wrx-kl  is  "freedoni."  We 
strive  to  get  this  theme  across  In  many 
ways — through  our  news  iMrograms,  through 
discussion  programs,  through  dramatic  pres- 
entations, and  so  on. 

But  the  thought  that  has  occurre<i  to  me 
Is  that  In  the  opening  words  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Indcp>endejce  we  have  the  most  elo- 
quent and  universal  statement  of  the  mean- 
ing of  freedoni  that  has  ever  been  penned 
m  any  language.  It  is  a  statement  sapable 
of  moving  men  to  tbelr  hearts'  core,  even 
when  they  have  heard  It  a  thousand  tiroes. 

The  proposal  that  I  would  like  to  submit 
ia  that  all  major  programs  of  the  Voice  of 
America  commence  with  tbese  words,  reed 
by  a  dramatic  voice  which  Is  no*  that  cf  the 
program  announcer : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
that  all  men  are  created  eqtuil,  tiiat  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  Rights,  that  among  tlKsse  are 
Life.  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 

"Tliat  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments 
are  instituted  among  men.  deriving:  their 
Just  powers  from  tiie  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned  •    •    *." 

At  this  point,  the  program  annDuncer 
would  come  on  with  the  words : 

"This  Is  the  Voice  of  America.  Hie  wofds 
you  have  just  heard  are  the  opening  worcte 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. This  Is  what  America  stands  for — 
for  her  own  people  and  for  all  men  every- 
where." 

I  feel  that,  repeated  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  these  few  historic  sentences 
which  so  stirred  the  hearts  of  men  l:a  their 
own  time,  will  stir  the  hearts  of  raen  in 
other  countries  Just  as  po'werfully. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  comment 
on  this  proposal. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Tbouas  J.  Dodo. 

JcMZ  21,  1961. 
Dkas  Senaxos  Dodd:  Your  propoaaJ  to  Mr. 
Murrow  t>"^t  major  programs  c^  tlie  'Voloe 
of  America  begin  with  the  opening  phrases 


otf  our  Declaimtloa  of  Indepen<lence  has  been 
csr«f  uUy  eKplored  and  discussed. 

Your  observation  that  to  a  large  extent 
the  success  of  propaganda  Cbe  It  good  or 
evil;  depends  greatly  on  the  degree  In  which 
it  is  repeated  Is  entirely  true.  We  at  the 
Voice  are  w^I  aware  at  tbU  and  tt  Is  our 
policy  to  repeat  the  bailc  facts  at  our  Na- 
tion, and  what  we  stand  for.  In  many  forms 
and  ways  o(  preeentaUon,  over  and  over 
again. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  le  one  of 
the  greatest  statements  of  principle  to  be 
fo'und  In  history  and  also,  «  you  likewise 
point  out.  one  wtilch  is  greatly  moving  to  all 
whose  aspirations  for  freedom  and  justice 
seek  expreesKiD,  wherever  they  may  be. 
Your  thought  that  the  Voice  should  make 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  more 
widely  known  among  our  audiences  conse- 
quently has  much  merit  and  is  one  which 
we  win  implement  to  the  widest  degree  pos- 
sible consonant  with  the  nature  of  individ- 
ual programs.  'We  plan  to  have  the  quota- 
Lion  you  sxiggest  recorded  by  a  well-known 
voice,  one  which  Is  not  associated  with  Uie 
Broadcast  Service  but  is  well-kaown  inter - 
naUonally  aad  to  use  It  with  certain  of  our 
major  programs,  where  appropriate. 

'We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  the  Voice 
and  your  desire  to  make  our  programs  more 
efTective. 

Sincerely, 

HEimT  LoomB, 
Director,  Broadcastinff  Servtce. 


PUBLIC  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  an  June 
9.  1961.  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  other  metropolitan  newspapers  car- 
ried results  of  a  Gallup  poll  whose  ob- 
jective was  to  determine  public  attitude 
toward  medical  care  for  aged  persons. 
In  this  work  of  the  Gallup  poll  reflected 
the  opmions  ot  1,636  persons. 

In  studying  this  poll  and  interpreting 
the  question  which  was  asked  those 
polled,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  persons 
questioned  » ere  not  aware  of  the  scope 
of  the  President's  proposal  for  health 
care  for  the  aged.  The  question,  gen- 
erally, asked  whether  these  persons 
would  favor  or  oppose  having  the  social 
security  tax  increased  in  order  to  pay 
for  oW  a^ed  medical  insurance. 

Jt  seems  obvious  to  me  that  many  of 
tHe  persons  questioned  may  have  been 
u^ider  the  impression  that  President 
Kennedys  proposal  provides  for  com- 
plete health  care,  which  would  include 
services  of  physicians.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  President  has  stated,  and 
I  quote: 

No  service  performed  by  any  physician  at 
either  home  or  offlce,  and  no  fee  he  charges 
for  such  services  would  be  Involved,  covered, 
or  affected  In  any  way. 

The  pei'sons  questioned  may  not  have 
been  aware  that  the  medical  senices 
covered  under  the  President's  proposal 
are  for  hospital  services,  nursing  home 
services,  the  services  erf  visiting  nurses, 
and  diagnostic  services  at  clinics.  The 
only  care  available  xmder  the  President's 
proposal  from  a  physician  is  that  of  an 
emergency  nature,  which  might  be  pro- 
vided by  sta£r  doctors  or  interns  in  hos- 
pitals. It  does  not,  of  course,  propose  to 
covw  chronic  altaienti  at  aged  persons 
which  require  day-to-day  attention  by 
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a  medical  doctor.  I  submit  that  this  may 
have  created  an  area  of  misunderstand- 
ing which  reflects  upon  the  validity  of 
Mr.  Gallup's  poll. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Gallup 
poll  appeared,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  carried  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  article,  it  pointed  out  that 
the  program  will  be  met  from  revenues 
estimated  at  $1.8  billion  yearly,  which 
will  be  brought  into  the  social  security 
program  under  the  proposed  tax.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates the  first  year's  cost  at  $1.8  billion 
and  we  know  that  succeeding  years  will 
increase  the  amount  of  the  cost  very, 
substantially  beyond  the  $1.8  billion 
mark.  The  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  points  out 
that  the  program  will  be  financed  by 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  workers' 
earnings.  It  does  not  reflect  that  the 
same  amount  will  be  collected  from  em- 
ployers. It  also  does  not  reflect  that, 
by  1969,  the  social  security  tax  will  rise 
to  a  total  of  9  percent  of  wages — A\2 
percent  from  the  employee  and  4 ',2  per- 
cent from  the  employer,  and  this  means 
a  tax  rate  of  13  >  2  percent  in  the  case  of 
the  self-employed. 


AWARD  OP  HONORARY  DEGREE  OP 
DOCTOR  OP  HUMANE  LETTERS  TO 
SENATOR  MUNDT  BY  HURON  COL- 
LEGE. SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  citation  by 
Dr.    Glenne    R.    McArthur.    of    Huron. 
S.  Dak.,  at  the  presentation  of  my  col- 
league   from    South    Dakota,     Senator 
MuNDT,  for  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  humane  letters  by  Huron  College, 
Huron,  S.  Dak.,  on  June  5.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
wa.3  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Kerb.  It  Is  my  happy  privilege  to  pre- 
sent a  candidate  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  humane  letters — that  branch  of 
learning  and  accomplishment  concerned  with 
human  thought,  communication,  under- 
standing, and  relations,  as  distinguished 
from  the  sciences. 

A  native-born  South  Dakotan,  Karl  E. 
Mlndt  attended  the  grade  scnools  of  Hum- 
boldt, Pierre,  and  Madison,  S  Dak  .  obtained 
his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Carleton 
Co. lege:  then  served  the  Bryant  High  School 
for  4  years  as  an  instructor  and  as  superin- 
tendent; was  granted  his  master  of  arts  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University  in  1927; 
mcved  to  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  where  for  8  years 
he  headed  the  speech  department  of  Gen- 
eral Beadle  State  College,  and  conducted 
classes  in  economics,  psychology,  and  sociol- 
ogy on  a  part-time  basis  while  serving  as 
Junior  partner  of  Mundt  Loan  &  Investment 
Co.,  engaged  in  farm  management,  loan,  in- 
vestment, and  insurance  business;  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1938;  served  in  the  U.S. 
He.use  of  Representatives  for  10  years:  was 
e;fcted  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1948,  and  is  now 
.serving  his  third  term. 

In  1925,  K.\RL  E.  Mundt  was  one  of  the  or- 
cranizers  of  the  National  Forensic  League,  a 
nationwide  honor  society  recognizing  meri- 
torious work  in  high  school  competitive 
forensics;  was  Issued  membership  card  No.  1 
In  that  organization,  which  now  has  over 
610  chapters  in  42  States:  served  as  its  na- 


tional vice  president  for  10  years;  became  its 
national  president  In  1935,  and  has  continued 
in   that   office   for   2(i   years. 

An  ardent  conservationist,  Karl  E  Mundt 
was  elected  State  president  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  in  South  Dakota  in  1929;  was  ap- 
pointed in  1931  for  a  6-year  term  to  the 
South  Dakota  Bipartisan  Game  and  Fish 
Commission;  served  as  national  vice  presi- 
dent of  Izaak  Waltor  League  In  1937.  and  was 
a  member  of  national  executive  board  in  1938 
when  elected  to  Cont  ress. 

In  1934,  K.\RL  E.  Mundt  served  the  Miane- 
sota-Dakotas  district  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional as  district  go^-ernor  and  .subsequently 
served  as  chairman  or  member  of  several  of 
its  international  committees. 

In  1933.  1934,  and  1935,  Mundt  served  as 
program  director  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Writers'  Conference  .U  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. His  articles  have  appeared  in  many 
periodicals,  including  Colliers.  Coronet,  The 
Nation's  Schools.  Outdoor  .'\merica.  Success- 
ful Farming,  The  County  Gentleman.  The 
Forensic,  the  Christian  Advocate.  Pathfinder, 
Fair-play  (published  in  London.  England), 
Vital  Sneeches.  This  Week.  Liberty  Magazine. 
Conservation  Education.  Reader's  Digest,  and 
others. 

On  three  different  occasions.  1952.  1953. 
and  1960.  Karl  E.  Mundt  has  bet'n  the  re- 
cipient of  awards  'ly  Freedoms  Foundation 
of  Valley  Forge,  Pi,  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  our  American  vay  of  life. 

In  1954,  the  Ail-American  Conference  To 
Combat  Communism  awarded  its  Distin- 
guished Service  Citation  to  Karl  E  Mundt 
for  the  courage,  loyalty,  wisdom,  and  faith 
with  which  he  has  served  God  and  country. 
In  1957.  the  trustees  of  the  American  Good 
Government  Society  cited  Senator  Mundt  for 
his  notable  legislaiive  achievements  In  se- 
ctiring  under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  the  establishment  of  a  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  to  halt  Communist 
subversion. 

Recognizing  Senator  Mitndt's  outstanding 
record  of  constru.'tive  service  as  farmer, 
educator,  conservationist,  author,  social 
scientist,  statesman,  and  master  of  forensic 
arts,  and  his  distinguished  leadership  in 
areas  of  human  thought,  communication, 
understanding  anc  relations,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Huron  College  has  authorized 
and  directed  that  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  .ettcrs  be  conferred  upon 
Karl  E.  Mundt. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  mo.-ning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  Is  there 
further  morninj  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AID    TO    EDUCATION 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  aid  to  education  bill  wa.s  before 
this  body,  there  were  many  of  us  who 
felt  that  assista;-ice  should  be  given  to 
those  areas  wlierc  a  need  actually  existed. 

Some  of  us  opposed  this  particular 
bill  because  we  felt  that  it  was  the  first 
step  down  the  road  toward  Federal  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  our  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  June  23,  1961,  entitled  "One  Big 
Classroom."  Also  an  article  from  the 
magazine  Overview,  dated  November 
1961.  I  call  attention  to  tlie  fact  that 
Overview  is  a  publication  for  all  edu- 
cational executives.  Also  an  editorial 
from  "The  American  Statesman"  dated 
June  15.  1961,  entitled  "Aid  to  Educa- 
tion Farce." 


Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
editorials  and  article  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  to  the  country,  I 
think  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  take  time 
to  have  an  overall  look  at  what  we  have 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    edi- 
torials and   article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    June    23, 
19611 
One    Big  Ci  a.s.sroom 

Big  new  progr;ims  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation mav  or  may  not  be  dead  for  this 
session  of  Congress,  but  the  proponents  of 
Federal  control  of  the  schools  are  very  much 
alive  atid  kicking. 

To  be  stire,  the  advocates  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  usually  say  that  the  thought 
of  Federal  control  never  entered  their 
minds.  Well,  perhaps  it  hasn't  entered 
some  minds,  but  there's  no  doubt  that  many 
in   Washington   are   thinking    that   way. 

Specitically,  the  US.  Office  of  Education, 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  is  astir  these  days  with 
a  burgeoning  sense  of  mission.  Indeed,  a 
committee  on  the  Office's  mi.«!Sion  and  or- 
ganization has  come  up  with  a  report  urg- 
ing whole.sale  expansion  of  the  Federal  role 
in  education. 

The  report  is  entitled  "A  Federal  Educa- 
tion Agency  for  the  Future"— a  name 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  authors,  reflects 

nothing  more  or  less  than  a  change  in 
public  conviction  as  to  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  area  of  education." 
On  the  strength  of  Federal  aid  to  schools 
in  impacted  areas  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  the  report  asserts  the 
need  for  an  agency  "speaking  within  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  education  •  *  *  and  1  rendering! 
assistance  in  the  development  of  public 
educational  policy."  In  short,  says  the  re- 
port, the  agency  would  be  "the  voice  of 
the   Nation's  educational  conscience  " 

What  would  this  agency  talk  about? 
According  to  the  report,  it  would  under- 
tiike  the  "formulation,  examination  and 
reformulation  of  the  goals  of  our  national 
society  in  terms  of  edticational  objectives  " 
Beyond  that,  because  the  world  is  shrink- 
ing all  the  time,  the  report  argues  that 
"national  Dbservers  are  especially  well  quali- 
fied to  assess  the  International  deficien- 
cies"—whatever  that  means — "of  our  domes- 
tic educational  system.  ' 

Let's  consider  the  meaning  of  some  of 
these  words.  Public  educational  policy. 
The  Nation's  educational  conscience.  The 
goals  of  our  national  .society.  National  ob- 
servers. The  Implication,  clearly,  is  Federal 
control  of  the  Nation's  schools. 

For  what  is  the  sense  of  having  a  federally 
determined  educational  policy  if  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  enforce  it?  Who  could  Ignore 
the  prompting  of  a  self-appointed  national 
conscience  that  had  the  power  to  compel 
obedience?  Similarly,  what  pood  are  goals 
If  society  does  not  move  t.oward  them? 
Presumably,  the  national  observers  would 
see  to  that. 

In  order  to  make  such  a  system  work,  the 
proposed  Federal  af^ency  would  have  to 
regulate  every  aspect  of  education  rieht  down 
to  the  teacher,  the  classroom  and  the 
textbook 

Here,  then.  Is  a  bureaucratic  dream  of 
pupils,  teachers  and  parents  assembled  in 
on^  big  classroom,  respondlnt?  to  the  na- 
tional purpose  laid  down  by  their  all-wise 
Federal  Government.  And  since  the  only 
purpose  apparent  in  Washington  these  days 
is  aggrandizement  of  the  Government  and 
centralization  of  power  at  the  expense  of  In- 
dividual freedom,  the  vision  of  the  dreamers 
is  consistent  and   nightmarish. 
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Logic  and  experience  show  beyond  doubt 
that  Federal  aid  is  followed  by  Federal  con- 
trol. All  the  same.  It's  useful  for  the  Nation 
to  have,  from  the  education  planners  them- 
selves, this  blueprint  for  a  Federal  takeover. 

(From  Overview,  November  1960] 

A    National    Systim    of   Education 

(By  Walter  I)    Cocking t 

The  United  States  ;s  inexorably  moving 
toward  a  national  syst?ni  of  education.  By 
the  end  of  the  20th  century  we  should  be  far 
along  the  road  toward  this  goal.  There  will 
be  much  travail,  dissension,  and  heated  de- 
bate concerning  the  wi;>dom  of  traveling  this 
road.  There  will  be  many  regrets,  many 
cherished  viewpoints  vhlch  will  have  to  be 
given  up  or  changed  l-'or  matar.r-e,  the  lung 
held  views  that  educa.ion  is  largely  a  per- 
sonal concern  and  th;.;  educational  policy 
should  be  made  by  local  iPilts  of  government 
will  have  to  go  The  gfowing  dependence  of 
the  Nation  upon  education  will  tip  the  scales 
overwhelmingly  for  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  shift 
toward  a  national  educitlcjual  system:  (1) 
The  unending  li:icreas?  In  population.  (2) 
the  ever-growing  technology  and  Industriali- 
zation, and  (3)  the  groiving  dependence  upon 
education  as  an  Important  instrument  of 
foreign  policy. 

The  population  explosion  is  probably  the 
outstanding  phenomeimn  cf  the  20th  cen- 
tury. It  took  the  world  200,000  years  to  reach 
a  total  population  of  C  7  hlillons.  It  Is  pre- 
dicted that  in  30  yea'-s.  another  2  billions 
will  be  added  to  the  population  total.  In 
the  United  States  it  ..<!  predicted  that  the 
present  180  million  population  will  increase 
to  well  over  200  million  by  the  close  of  the 
century.  If  this  greatly  increased  popula- 
tion Is  to  be  well  fed.  well  housed,  and  well 
clothed;  if  it  is  to  be  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment; If  each  individual  is  to  have  dignity, 
then  education  has  to  be  the  chief  factor  In 
these  accomplishments.  Such  a  task  cannot 
safely  be  left  to  the  vagaries  of  40.000  local 
school  districts  and  50  State  educational  sys- 
tems. It  demands  the  unified  and  coordi- 
nated effort  which  can  only  be  had  from  a 
national  system  of  educ  ation  operating  under 
authorized  control. 

Another  outstanding;  circumstance  of  the 
20th  century  has  been  the  vast  development 
of  technology  and  our  increased  industrial- 
ization. The  need  f<ir  unskilled  labor  Is 
rapidly  disappearing.  Even  the  need  for 
semi-skilled  workers  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
machine  has  made  them  unnecessary,  and  at 
the  time  has  stepped  up  output  and  Im- 
proved efficiency.  The  need  for  skilled  work- 
men and  technicians  has  grown  and  will 
continue,  resulting  in  less  work  opportunity 
for  the  uneducated. 

Finally  we  come  to  c  consideration  of  edu- 
cation as  an  instrvunent  of  foreign  policy. 
The  growth  of  new  n.itions.  the  upsurge  of 
peoples  in  the  underceveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  the  contest  of  ideologies  for  suprem- 
acy, the  struggle  by  a  1  peoples  for  freedom, 
the  effort  of  all  men  t.)  have  their  Individual 
dignity  recognized  by  their  fellow  men — all 
these  and  more  have  of  necessity  placed  a 
great  demand  upon  e<Jucatlon.  The  United 
States  must  help,  not  for  selfish  reasons  or 
to  gain  an  advantage?,  but  rather  because 
these  are  the  things  for  which  Americans 
stand,  which  they  telleve.  and  to  which 
America  is  dedicated. 

Education  of  our  o\vn  people,  and  unself- 
ish assistance  to  the  peoples  of  other  lands 
in  their  efforts  to  pre  vide  good  education  is 
and  must  be  our  primary  policy  in  Interna- 
tional relations  of  the  future.  If  education 
is  to  be  so  u.sed  it  has  to  be  national  In 
concept  and  national  in  action. 

As  I  see  it.  then,  the  national  welfare  de- 
mands a  national  system  of  education.  The 
growing  complexity  ol  national  and  interna- 


tional problems  which  require  solu'Jon 
makes  mandatory  a  high  degree  of  education- 
al efficiency  which  can  only  be  achieved  by 
making  education  a  national  enterprise 

I  From    the    American    Statesman.    June    15. 

1961] 

The  Aid  to  Education  Fahce 

Year  after  year,  in  Congress  after  Congress. 
tlic  powerful  superlobby  of  the  progressive 
educationists,  manages  to  get  its  perennial 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  Introduced. 
And  with  every  n"w  attempt  by  this  super- 
lobby  to  take  over  the  schools,  the  proposed 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  gets  bigger  and  bigger. 
This  year  the  suggested  tab,  for  the  privilege 
of  turning  over  the  schools  to  the  bureau- 
crats is  $5.6  billion. 

The  advocates  of  this  year's  measure  ad- 
vance a  variety  of  arguments  to  support 
their  proposal.  Among  them  are:  a  need  to 
raise  teachers'  salaries;  a  need  to  build  more 
classrooms:  the  inability  of  the  States  to 
handle  the  increase  in  pupils;  and  the  In- 
creased equity  of  redistributing  money  from 
richer  States  to  poorer  States.  According 
to  the  bill's  sup;iorters,  all  this  will  be 
accomplished  without  raising  taxes  and 
without  the  Federal  Government  grabbing 
control  of  the  administration  of  public  edu- 
cation throughout    the   countrjv 

T.ie  facts  of  the  matter  are  that,  in  the 
last  15  years  the  construction  of  new  class- 
rooms has  more  than  matched  the  increase 
in  students  In  addition,  the  ratio  of  stu- 
dents per  teacher  has  actually  decreased 
over  the  same  period.  More  money  is  being 
spent  per  st'.ident,  and  the  Increase  of 
t.eachers'  salaries  has  kept  up  with  the  in- 
crease in  pay  of  the  other  major  occupa- 
tional segments  of  the  population. 

Aside  from  the  bill's  obvious  socialistic 
basis  (redistribution  of  the  wealth).  It  will 
not  even  accomplish  what  it  is  supposed  to 
do.  For  instance,  the  idea  of  giving  money 
to  the  various  States  on  the  basis  of  need  is 
an  absolute  fraud.  Under  the  proposed  law, 
the  Federal  Government  will  make  an  assess- 
ment of  the  funds  each  State  spends  per 
pupil  and  thus  by  way  of  comparison  arrive 
at  the  relative  funds  to  be  allotted  to  the 
various  States.  Here's  what  would  happen: 
A  study  would  be  made  of  Utah,  for  example, 
and  would  undoubtedly  show  that  Utah 
spends  more  per  pupil  than  Texas.  There- 
fore the  Federal  Government  would  decide 
that  Texas  needed  more  help  than  Utah. 
Consequently  Texas  would  not  only  receive 
more  money  back  from  Washington  than 
Utah,  but  Utah  would  turn  out  to  be  a  net 
loser  (more  to  Washington  than  comes 
back).  However,  where  the  bill  would  per- 
petrate an  almost  unbelievable  injustice  on 
Utah  Is,  that  It  falls  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  Utah  citizens  are  already  burdened 
not  only  with  one  of  the  highest  property 
taxes  in  the  Nation,  but  also  with  a  sales 
and  a  State  income  tax.  while  Texas  has 
neither  a  sales  tax  nor  a  State  income  tax. 
Utahans  who  think  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill  will  provide  them  something  for 
nothing  had  better  look  again. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  claim  that  this 
bill  will  not  mean  the  end  of  local  control  of 
the  schools.  They  claim  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  simply  hand  out  the  money 
and  let  the  States  spend  It  however  they 
see  fit.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  the  bill 
would  be  a  classic  monument  to  congres- 
sional irresponsibility.  For  the  Congress  to 
take  $5  6  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  money  and  then  to  Just  give  It  away 
with  no  control  over  how  It  is  spent  would  be 
ridiculous  to  say  the  least.  However,  the 
public  can  rest  assured  that  this  money  will 
not  be  given  back  to  the  States  with  no 
strings  attached.  If  this  bill  passes  it  will 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  local 
school  board's  authority.  It  will  simply  be 
the  first  skirmish  won  by  the   bureaucrats 


In  their  drive  to  take  over  the  public  school 
system. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  "under- 
paid schoolteacher,"  we  would  not  be  so  im- 
pertinent as  to  question  whether  the  teacher.^ 
we  now  have  are  really  worth  more  money 
Father  we  would  like  to  consider  a  few  lacts 
First,  the  median  salary  for  teachers  nation- 
wide is  $5,600  per  year.  However,  if  this 
yearly  figure  Is  projected  on  a  monthly  basis 
I  te.ichers  actually  work  only  8  months  a 
yean,  we  find  that  the  teacher  Is  paid  at  a 
rate  of  $700  per  month  A  monthly  salary 
of  $700  doesn't  compare  too  unfavorably  with 
ofner  major  occupational  pay  scales  As  a 
ma'ter  of  fact  this  figure  is  considerably 
above  tlic  average  for  Americans  as  a  whole 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  in  time,  practically 
rieitroy  tlie  right  of  Americans  to  choose  the 
type  of  education  the^-  want  their  children  to 
have.  For  Instance,  at  the  present  time, 
millions  of  middle-  and  low-Income  families 
send  their  clilldren  to  private  schools.  These 
private  schools  are  not  supported  by  tax 
money  but  are.  on  the  contrary,  fully  sup- 
ported by  private  citizens,  which  Is  as  it 
shoi:ld  be  For  many  families,  however.  It 
is  a  major  sacrifice  to  keep  their  children  in 
there  private  schools.  But  with  another 
m.-ijor  tax  increase,  most  of  these  families 
will  find  it  Impossible  to  send  their  children 
to  the  school  of  their  choice.  In  addition, 
the  subsidy  to  teachers  Included  In  the  bill 
will  compound  the  private  schools  problems, 
making  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  compete 
for  teachers  on  the  basis  of  pay  scales. 

What  this  bill  will  accomplish  is  that  It 
will  provide  employment  for  another  army 
of  bureaucrats  and  administrators.  Another 
horde  of  incompetents  and  malcontents  will 
descend  upon  Washington  to  set  up  house- 
keeping and  officemanship.  Thousands  of 
officious,  arrogant  procurators  will  then  be 
sent  from  Washington  to  the  States  to  ad- 
minister the  program,  and  order  the  local 
school  boards  about.  And  as  is  customary 
with  these  grandiose  plans,  the  costs  will 
creep  up.  year  after  year,  until  they  reach 
the  usual  incredible  astronomical  sum  so 
familiar.  And.  as  usual,  the  money  spent 
in  the  mere  aa^ninistratlon  of  the  program 
will  eventually  far  outweigh  the  money 
spent  on  the  program's  objectives.  The  pro- 
fessional educators  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  force  down  the  throats  of  the  American 
people,  their  ill-conceived,  thoroughly  dis- 
credited theories  of  progressive  education 

The  one  fact  that  the  taxpayer  should 
never  forget.  Is  that  the  money  for  this  pro- 
gram will  not  be  given  to  the  States  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent;  It  will  be  money  taken 
from  the  States  and  then  given  back  to  them. 
And  the  taxpayers  can  be  sure  that  Wash- 
ington will  take  considerably  more  than  it 
will  ever  give  back. 


PUBLIC  LAWS  815  AND  874 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  majority  leader  is  on  the  floor.  I 
should  like  to  resume  with  him  a  matter 
I  brought  before  the  Senate  on  June  27. 
At  that  time  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  will  expire  as  of  tomorrow,  and 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  concerning 
school  administrators  across  the  coun- 
try who  are  operating  schools  in  im- 
pacted areas,  who  need  to  plan  ahead  for 
the  next  school  year,  who  need  to  con- 
tract with  teachers  for  the  next  school 
year,  and  who  are  getting  their  budg- 
ets ready  and  approved. 

I  suggested  to  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  and  he  concurred  with  the 
suggestion,  that  he  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  meeting   this   emergency   by 
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some  type  of  temporary  extension  legis- 
lation or  by  the  calling  up  at  this  time 
and  passage  of  the  two  bills  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

He  pointed  out  during  the  colloquy, 
hov;ever,  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  not  yet 
act(?d  on  these  bills  separately;  that  they 
both  have  been  acted  on  by  the  Senate 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  education  bill. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  could  give  us  additional 
information  at  this  time  on  the  emer- 
gency which  we  face. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  everything  he  has  said  is  cor- 
rect. Since  the  time  to  which  he  refers, 
I  have  made  inquiries,  and  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  there  is  no 
need  for  this  legislation  until  Septem- 
ber. That  situation  is  based  partly  on 
the  fact  that  the  House  plans  to  vote  on 
a  general  education  bill  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  the  legislation  to  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  referred 
is  incorporated  in  the  House  and  Senate 
bills. 

If  the  House  should  reject  the  educa- 
tion bill,  a  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] would  then  be  in  order,  and  I  for 
one  would  be  prepared  to  join  the  Sena- 
tors, and  I  am  sure  our  colleagues  would, 
in  passing  such  a  resolution. 

1  ask  the  Senator  frcan  South  Dakota 
at  this  time  if  he  would  withhold  the  of- 
feiing  of  such  a  proposal  on  the  assur- 
ance that  If  these  events  do  or  do  not 
happen,  the  procedure  outlined  will  be 
followed,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
expressed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Before  agreeing  to 
withhold  the  request  for  action  at  this 
time,  may  I  inquire  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  fairly 
well  canvassed  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  to  the  point 
that  he  would  concur  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that,  in  the  event 
no  general  education  act  is  adopted, 
there  is  such  overwhelming  approval  of 
these  separate  bills  that  there  would  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  about  their  being 
passed  as  separate  pieces  of  legislation? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  not  can- 
vassed that  sentiment  thoroughly,  but 
the  Senator  from  Montana  believes  that 
would  be  the  case,  because  this  legisla- 
tion applies  to  federally  impacted  areas, 
and  the  matter  should  be  given  consid- 
eration. 

I  would  say  further,  on  the  assurances 
given  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  school  officials 
who  are  interested,  and  rightly  so,  in 
this  matter,  could  be  given  the  assur- 
ance that  the  procedure  suggested  would 
not  delay  them  in  carrying  out  activities 
which  they  contemplate  under  the  acts, 
and  which  Congress,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  on  prior  occasions,  has  in- 
dicaled  it  is  in  complete  accord  with. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Across  a  period  of  some 
dozen  years,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes;  at  least  that 
long. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
superintendents  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  contractual  officials  should  feel 
they  could  go  ahead  with  confidence  in 
making  necessary  contractual  relations 
that  they  must  now  make  with  teachers 
for  the  next  school  year,  with  the  as- 
surance that  ^t  the  appropriate  time, 
by  one  device  or  another,  Congress  will 
renew  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  only  give  the 
Senator  my  assurance,  but  I  tliink. 
knowing  the  way  ;he  Senator  •bulldogs" 
these  matters,  having  had  clo.^e  contact 
and  experience  with  him  over  the  past 
19  years,  what  h?  has  in  mind  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  that  the  need  for  a 
continuation  of  this  program  will  be  met 
and  complied  with. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  think  this 
assurance  is  pretty  ironclad  and  firm, 
because  the  man  making  it  speaks  not 
only  as  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
but  speaks  with  a  voice  which  well  rep- 
resents a  determined  and  overwhelming 
majority  of  votes  in  this  body.  I  am 
convinced  the  interests  of  tiie  sch.ool 
people  in  the  impacted  areas  will  be 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D.  I  appreciate  those 
words.  I  assure  the  Senator  I  will  do 
everything  to  cooperate  I  possibly  can. 
because  I  believe  in  what  he  has  advo- 
cated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


VETERANS'  INSURANCE 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  Committee  on  Finaiice 
has  today  approved  a  measui-e  advo- 
cated by  me  and  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators to  accord  certain  veterans  another 
opportunity  to  purchase  national  .serv- 
ice life  insurance. 

It  has  been  my  view  that  this  matter 
would  be  enacted  into  law  if  it  were  de- 
bated and  permitted  to  come  to  a  vote 
entirely  on  its  merits  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  my  view  that  this 
would  probably  be  the  result  notwith- 
standing powerful  opposition  from  the 
chairman  and  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Measures  of  this  sort  have  passed  the 
Senate  foiu^  times  in  the  last  5  years. 
Thus  far  not  a  single  Senator  has  voted 
against  this  measure  at  the  times  when 
it  passed  the  Senate,  notwithstanding 
tremendous  pre:isurcs  brought  to  bear 
by  private  insurance  companies  and 
their  salesmen.  It  hardly  seems  likely 
that  a  measure  wliich  could  be  unani- 
mously approved  on  four  occa.sions  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  vould  be  defeated  in  tiio 
House  of  Representatives  if  it  is  voted 
upon  by  the  entire  House  membership 
purely  on  the  merits  of  the  issue. 

The  Senate  committee  is  aware  of  the 
attitude  taken  hy  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
a  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  this  state- 
ment. It  is  the  view  of  the  majority  of 
members  serving:  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  that  no  Member  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  not  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  can  or 
should   dictate   O)    the    Senate    how   it 


should  vote,  whether  it  should  amend 
various  bills,  or  the  nature  of  Senate 
amendments  which  should  be  offered. 
Any  other  view  would  suggest  that  a 
pcr.son  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  could 
deny  tins  body  its  rigl~,.t  to  legislate. 

It  is  my  view  and  tlie  view  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finaiicc  that  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  vetercjns'  insurance  pro- 
posal should  be  decided  purely  on  tlie 
basLs  of  their  relative  merits.  Both 
Houses  should  be  willing  to  confer  over 
their  differences  on  important  legisla- 
tive matters.  Where  it  is  impossible  to 
resolve  the  differences,  both  Senate  and 
House  conferees  should  cheerfully  sub- 
mit the  measure  to  their  respective 
Houses  and  request  further  instructions. 
Personalities  of  individual  legislators 
.should  not  become  mvolved.  That  is  all 
I  am  proposing  in  the  present  instance — 
merely  that  both  bodies  should  legislate 
in  a  responsible  manner. 

Certain  statements  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teacue,  indicate 
that  th.e  chairman  seems  to  feel  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  criticize  him  in  cer- 
tain statements  that  T  have  made  about 
this  Ipfri.slation  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
at':^.  Having  reviewed  my  remarks  on 
this  subject,  I  can  find  no  basis  whatever 
for  any  conceivable  personal  slight. 
However,  if  the  chainnan  of  the  com- 
mittee will  fhow  me  wherein  I  have  been 
unfair  or  unjust  to  him.  he  can  be  as- 
sured that  I  am  both  anxious  and  willing 
to  accord  him  a  most  humble  apology. 
It  is  not  my  view,  however,  that  this  is 
the  case.  Tlie  issue  is  purely  and  simply 
a  question  of  public  policy.  Of  more 
than  13  million  veterans  who  will  be 
made  eligible  to  acquire  national  service 
life  insurance,  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  1  million  would  take  advantage  of 
tlic  optwrtunity. 

While  large  numbers  of  veterans  very 
much  desire  to  have  Government  insur- 
ance, at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayer,  pri- 
vate insuiance  concerns  have  generated 
a  tremendous  volume  of  mail  and  used 
their  best  efforts  in  all  other  respects  to 
prevent  the  meastire  from  becoming  law. 
Tills  is  the  sort  of  measure  on  which 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
should  be  willing  to  take  a  stand  out  in 
the  open.  The  Senate  has  done  so  re- 
peatf^dly.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  matter 
may  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  in  the  .same  manner  as 
that  which  occurred  last  year  irt  the 
U.S.  Senate. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MR.  W.  J. 
CAMPBELL.  AUDITOR  GENERAL 
OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  AUS- 
TRALIA. AND  MR.  J.  R.  EASTON, 
OF   AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  honored  to  have  as  visitors  to- 
day Mr.  W.  .J.  Campbell,  auditor  gen- 
eral of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  who 
is  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Easton. 
They  are  in  the  Senate  gallery,  and  we 
are  delighted  to  have  them  as  guests  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 
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THE  CALENDAR 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.     Under 
the  agreement  entered    the  call    of  the 
"*      calendar  is  now  in  cider,  starting  with 
Calendar  No.  418,  Senate  bill  149. 


BILL   PASS2D   OVER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Cifrk,  A  bill  <S.  149 » 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Gregory  J. 
Kessenich. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  , 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  ov:>r. 


INTERSTATE  COMPACTS  FOR  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  LIBRARY  FACIL- 
ITIES 

The  bill  iS.  464  >  ^lantine  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  interstate  compacts  for 
the  development  or  cperation  of  library 
facilities  and  .services  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  th'  Seriate  nrid  House 
0/  Representatiics  of  ihe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  isacmblcd.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  gUen  to  each 
of  the  several  St.ites  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact,  not  In  rntiflict  with  any 
law  of  the  United  StJ.te.s.  with  any  other 
State  or  States  for  the  ])urpose  of  developing 
or  operating  Hbrary  f;.c!htles  and  services 
The  right  to  alter  ,Tme  id  or  rej^eal  this  .^rt 
l8  expressly  reserved 


JEAN  GOSDICKE 


The  bill  (S.  207 1  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Goedicke  was  consid(;red.  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vn:tcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aiscmhlcd.  That  Jean 
Goedicke,  of  Casjwr.  W;'oming.  is  relieved  of 
liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  $628.25,  representing  the  amount  of 
rentals  owed  by  the  snid  Je.-in  Goedicke  as 
lessee  of  certain  Peder;  1  lands  under  an  oil 
and  gas  lease  (Buflalo  038682)  issued  to  her 
on  August  1,  1945,  as  a  result  of  her  failure 
to  file  a  timely  surrenc.er  of  such  lease  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  her  le.sponsl- 
blUties  under  such  lease 


KAM  YUNG   <LEE>    CHONG 

The  bill  <S.  245  •  for  the  relief  of  Kan» 
Yung  <Lee>  Chong  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  thiid  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rfprcscntativcs  Of  the  Uriited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  .isstmbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  certain 
relatives  of  United  States  citizens  and  law- 
fully resident  aliens",  approved  September 
22,  1959  (73  Stat.  644),  Kam  Yung  (Lee) 
Chong  shall  be  held  i  nd  considered  to  be 
an  alien  registered  on  a  consular  waiting  list 
pursviant  to  sectj<>n  203(0  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Natloniillty  .Act  under  a  priority 
date  earlier  than  December  31,  1953. 


DELLAROSE  J.  DOWLER 

The  bill  (S.  489)  for  the  relief  of  Del- 
larose  J.  Dowler  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read    the    third    time,    and    passed,    as 

follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Die  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  E>el- 
larose  J.  Dowler,  of  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee, 
is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  overpaymenis 
<if  salary  as  an  employee  of  the  Veterans'  .Ad- 
ministration Haspital,  Murfreesboro,  Ten- 
nessee, for  the  period  from  October  18.  1959, 
to  Julie  29.  1960,  which  she  received  as  the 
result  of  her  promotion  from  grade  GS-7 
to  grade  GS~9  In  violation  of  section  1310  of 
the  Supplen-.cntal  Appropriation  Act.  1952 
(the  so-called  Whitten  amendment  i .  as 
amended .  the  said  Dellamse  J  Dowler  having 
been  eligible  for  caiginal  appointment  at 
grade  GS  9  under  a  change  in  qualification 
.standards  which  became  effective  two  days 
after  her  original  appointment  to  grade 
GS  7   on   June   2't,    1959. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Dellarose  J  Dowler. 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  with- 
held from  her  on  account  of  the  payments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Ac*. 


-     CHARLES  F.  TJADEN 

The  bill  (S.  731)  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  F.  Tjaden  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed, 
as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(9)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Charles  F.  Tjaden  may 
be  issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  Stfttes  for  permanent  resi- 
dence If  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
Eais.sible  under  the  provlBlons  of  such  Act: 
Provided.  That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  exclusion  under  such  paragr£.ph 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


SHIM  DONG  NYU  (KIM  CHRISTINE 

MAY) 

The  bill  'S.  1450)  for  the  relief  of 
Shim  Dong  Nyu  (Kim  Christine  May) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Shim  Dong  Nyu  (Kim 
Christine  May),  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvln  L.  May,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  said  Shim  Dong  Nyu  (Kim 
Christine  May)  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionalitv  Act 


sidered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hot-se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Athena  Nicholas  Euteriadou 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  lor 
pernianent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  tlie 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  qviota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  qviota  is 
available. 


OK  NYU  CHOI   <ANN  WOLLMAR) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S  29 1  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Nyu  Choi 
(Ann  Wolimari.  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  ail  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Ok  Nyu  Choi  (Ann 
Wollmar  i  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
liave  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee;  Prorided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  said  Ok  Nyu  Choi 
(Ann  WoUmar)  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ATHENA  NICHOLAS  EUTERIADOU 
The  bill    (S.   1698)    for  the  relief  of 
Athena  Nicholas   Euteriadou  was  con- 


DAMAGE  TO  CERTAIN  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS FACILTTIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  iS.  1990  •  to  amend  section  1362  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so 
as  to  further  protect  the  internal  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  by  providing 
penalties  for  malicious  damage  to  cer- 
tain communications  facilities,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  1362  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"j  1362.  Communication  lines,  stations  or 
systems. 

"Whoever  willfully  or  maliciously  Injures 
or  destroys  any  of  the  works,  property,  or 
material  of  any  radio,  telegraph,  telephone 
or  cable  line,  station,  or  system,  or  other 
means  of  communication,  operated  or  c^m- 
trolled  by  the  United  States,  or  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  military  or  civil 
defense  functions  of  the  United  States, 
whether  constructed  or  In  process  of  con- 
struction, or  willfully  or  maliciously  inter- 
feres in  any  way  with  the  working  cr  use 
of  any  such  line,  or  system,  or  willfully  or 
maliciously  obstructs,  hinders,  or  delays  the 
transmission  of  any  communication  over 
any  such  line,  or  system,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  yea?fe.  or  botii. 

"In  the  ca:c  of  any  works,  property,  or 
material,  not  operated  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States,  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  lawful  strike  activity,  or  other  lawful 
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concerted  activities  for  the  purposes  of  col- 
lective bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  and 
protection  which  do  not  injure  or  destroy 
any  line  or  system  used  or  intended  to  be 
u«!d  for  the  mUltary  or  civil  defense  func- 
tions of  the  United  States." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
earlier  passage  of  calendar  No.  427,  S. 
1990,  today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  concerning  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  S.   1990 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  extend  tlie 
protection   of   the  Federal   criminal   statute 
to    certain    vital    communications    facilities 
not  now  so  protected. 

The  existing  statute  covers  communica- 
tions facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government.  But  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  communications  networks,  fully  pro- 
vided for  by  existing  contracts,  which  will 
not  come  technically  under  Federal  control 
until  the  happening  of  an  emergency,  such 
as  an  enemy  attack,  or  some  other  con- 
tingency requiring  the  activation  of  the  net- 
work. 

In  this  category  are  the  communications 
facilities  basic  to  conelrad,  some  of  our 
esorly  warning  systems,  and  other  communi- 
cations nets  which  would  be  of  the  highest 
strategic  and  defense  value.  Clearly,  these 
facilltieB  are  likely  to  be  a  target  for  sabo- 
tage; and  it  is  not  good  sense  to  withhold 
protection  of  Federal  criminal  sanctions 
until  these  facilities  actually  come  under 
Federal  control;  because  destruction  of  these 
facilities  now,  or  at  any  time  while  they 
are  stUl  on  a  standby  basis,  would  be  just 
aa  crippling  to  the  Government's  defense  ef- 
fort as  if  such  destruction  took  place  after 
Federal  control  had  been  asserted. 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee  also 
increases  the  penalties  for  violations,  to 
bring  them  In  line  with  existing  penalties 
for  other  similar  crimes  in  tlie  sabotage 
area.  Present  maximum  penalties  under  the 
section  of  the  Criminal  Code  which  this  bill 
would  amend  are  a  $1,000  fine  or  3  years 
in  Jail,  Under  this  bill  the  maximum 
penalties  would  be  $10,000  fine  or  10  years. 

A  union  representative  testified  at  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  that  his  union  desired  lan- 
guage written  into  the  bill  to  protect  against 
the  possibility  that  some  lawful  union  ac"^ 
tlvlty,  either  strike  activity  or  piclieting. 
might  be  considered  a  violation.  Such  a 
provision  Is  included  in  the  committee 
amendment.  The  language  used  for  this 
purpose  is  borrowed  in  part  from  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act,  and  it  should  be  clearly 
started,  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  history 
of  this  measure,  that  the  intent  of  this  lan- 
guage is  to  exempt  from  the  penalty  provi- 
sions of  the  law  any  union  activity  permitted 
or  permissible  under  the  Wagner  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  and  which  is  not  otherwise  un- 
lawful. 

Some  question  was  raised  at  the  hearings 
res{>ecting  Intent  as  an  Ingredient  of  the 
crime  defined  In  this  bill.  It  was  clear  to 
the  committee  that  the  only  intent  which 
can  properly  be  made  an  element  of  the 
crime  here  defined  is  the  degree  of  intent 
Involved  in  criminal  wtllfulnesa — that  Is,  the 
Intent  to  perform  the  particular  act  or  acts. 
If  intent  to  cause  spedflc  Injury  were  to 
be  made  an  element  of  the  crime,  or  if  in- 
tent to  destroy  some  particular  communica- 


tions network  or  p..)rtion  thereof  were  made 
an  element  of  the  crime,  it  would  be  almost 
Impossible  ever  to  necurc  a  conviction  under 
the  statute,  because  such  intent  is  subjec- 
tive, and  the  only  available  evidence  of  it. 
In  most  cases,  woild  be  the  statement  of 
the  accused. 

The  Department  of  Ju.-^iice  h.is  approved 
this  bill  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the 
committee.  The  Defense  Dep.'\rtment  and 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  M  >biliza- 
tion   strongly  support    its  enactment. 


MARIE  F.  BALISH 

The  bill  tH.R.  2165)  for  the  relief  of 
Mane  F.  Balish  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  Uiird 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  TELISA  PRENDTC  DE 
MIlaENOVIC 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  CS.  270)  for  the  relief  of  Mis.  Teli.sa 
Prendic  de  Milenovic.  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1.  line  4,  after  the  word  'Act,"  to  strike 
out  'Mrs.  Telisa  Prendic  de  Milcnovic" 
and  insert  ''Mrs.  Jeliza  Prendic  Mile- 
novic", so  as  to  make  the  bill  read; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congref>s  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Joliza  Prendic  Milenovic 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jeliza  Pren- 
dic Milenovic." 


MRS.  ANNELIESE  FRANZISKA  QUAY 

The  bill  'H.R.  1575^  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Anneliese  Franziska  Quay  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


WIESIJ^WA  AUCE  KLIMOWSKI 

The  bill  'H.R.  2645)  for  the  relief  of 
Wieslawa  Alice  Klimowski  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  Lo  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


TOO  ENRICO  CASSANDRO 

The  bill  'H.R.  1602  >  for  the  relief  of 
Ido  Enrico  Cassandro  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


HELEN  TILFORD  LOWERY 

The  bill  fH.R.  1887*  for  the  relief  of 
Helen  Tilford  LoweiT  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


JOSE  L.\UCHENGCO.  JR. 
IViv  bill     H  R.  28351   for  the  relief  of 
Jo.se   Lauchent;co,   Jr..   was   considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


REOKO  KAWAGUCHI  MOORE 

The  bUl  (H.R,  2155)  for  the  relief  of 
Reoko  Kawaguchi  Moore  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  TUI  HING  TOW  WOO 

The  biU  <H.R.  2156)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Tui  Hing  Tow  Woo  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


GEORGE  SAUTER  *  ALSO  KNOWN  AS 
GEORGOIS  MAKKAS) 

The  bill  'HR.  3371  >  for  the  relief  of 
George  Sauter  (also  known  as  Georgoi.s 
Makkas)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  readmg,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MARIA  CZYZ  KRUPA 

The  bill  iH.R.  3722 »  for  the  relief  of 
Mana  Czyz  Krupa  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 

third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 


RALPH  B.  CLEVELAND 

The  bill  'H.R.  4636)  for  the  relief  of 
Ralph  B.  Cleveland  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


RICHARD  A.  HARTMAN 

The  bill  (H.R.  4796)  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  A.  Hartman  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS    PASSED 
OVER 

The  bill  'S.  1459)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  longevity  step 
increa.ses  for  postal  employees,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
as  not  properly  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  be  pa.ssed  over. 

The  bill  ("S.  1488)  to  amend  section 
508  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  attorneys'  salaries,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Over,  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  f 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  143'  opposing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1961,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  not  properly  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  147)  opposing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1961,  was 
announced  as  next  In  order. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
as  not  properly  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wiU  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  680)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  re- 
ceived from  State  and  local  governmente 
and  private  organizations  and  individ- 
uals for  special  meteorological  services, 
was  announced  a*   next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
prehend there  will  be  no  objection  to 
this  bill  or  to  th.e  next  bill,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  an  oiiportimity  to  look  at 
the  reports.  I  have  received  them  within 
the  last  5  minutes.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
advise  the  majority  leader  a  little  later 
in  the  day  if  he  .should  have  the  bills 
considered  at  that    time. 

The  PRESrOIMG  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  iH.R.  4.)91 1  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30.  1962,  the  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for 
other  purposes,  wits  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDIl^G  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  ever. 

The  bill  <H_R.  1258)  to  amend  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide increased  benefits  in  case  of  dis- 
abling injuries,  ard  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  report  on  that  bill  has  not 
yet  come  in. 

The  PRESIDIN(3  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  passed  o\er 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    4 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  147 »  opposing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1&61. 


APPLICATION  OP  THE  NEW  YORK, 
NEW  HAVEN  8:  HARTFORD  RAIL- 
ROAD FOR  A  GUARANTEED  LOAN 
UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  today  which  says  that 
the  Governors  in  the  four  States  served 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ti 
Hartford  Railroad  appealed  to  President 
Kennedy  for  an  additional  Federal  loan 
to  keep  the  line  out  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
which  runs  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
serves  a  vital  section  of  our  country 
and  that  its  service  is  exceedmgly  im- 
poitant.  However,  I  have  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  protesting  against  the  re- 
quest for  $5.5  million,  as  part  of  a  total 
request  of  $12.5  million  for  this  rail- 
road. 

Mr.  President,  this  railroad  was  in 
bankruptcy  in  1935  and  stayed  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  12  j-ears.  In  1955  it  suffered 
severe  storm  damage  and  the  Oorem- 
ment  loaned  It  $16  million.  Since  then 
the  Government  has  loaned  it  $23,159,- 


400,  making  a  total  of  $99,159,400,  of 
which  the  railroad  still  owes  the  Gov- 
ernment $35,522,440. 

The  New  York  Times  story  to  which 
I  originally  referred  sStys  that  the  rail- 
road has  current  liabilities  of  over  $50 
milhon  and  has  current  assets  oi  less 
than  $25  m^illion,  so  of  course  the  rail- 
road is  actually,  from  that  standpoint, 
near  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  correct  answer  would  be,  but  I  point 
out  that  in  1956  a  lawyer  who  had  never 
had  any  experience  whatever  in  oi)erat- 
ing  a  railroad  was  elected  pre6id<'nt  of 
the  railroad.  I  point  out  further  that 
during  the  intervening  years,  from  1957 
to  date,  under  his  management,  this 
railroad  has  never  made  a  thin  dime, 
although  the  Government  has  put  into 
it  nearly  $40  milUon.  Now  the  rail- 
road would  like  to  have  an  additional 
Government  loan,  part  of  which  v.ill  be 
used  *x)  pay  the  interest  due  to  banks 
and  iiiioirance  companies. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  shall  ask  unanimouc 
con.scnt  to  have  printed  m  the  Pecord 
the  letter  to  me  from  the  chief  counsel 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production,  which  quotes  the  ICC  as 
saying  that  when  the  New  York  lawyer 
was  made  president  of  the  railroad  he 
arranged  for  compensation  for  5  years 
of  S60,OO0  a  year,  and  that  then,  far  the 
next  12  years,  when  he  was  not  t)  ren- 
der a  day  of  service,  the  railroad  ^vas  to 
pay  him  $25,000  a  year.  Now  he  is 
a.^infi:  the  Federal  Gtovernment.  which 
already  has  put  nearty  $40  million  in 
the  railroad,  of  which  the  railroad  owes 
about  $35  million,  for  an  additionsil 
$12.5  milhon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
original  letter  I  wrote  to  the  OCDM 
protesting  Its  authority  to  put  more 
money  into  this  railroad  and  the  letter 
written  to  me  on  the  29th  of  June  by 
the  chief  of  our  legal  staff  explaining 
some  of  the  details,  to  which  he  at- 
tached some  other  letters. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production, 

June  22,  1961. 
Hon.  Frank  B.  Ellis, 

Director.  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobi- 
lization, Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent,   Washington,  D.C. 

De.^r  Mk.  Ellis:  An  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday  Indicates  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  Is 
heing  asked  to  make  loans  under  the  Defense 
Production  Art  for  the  purpose  of  bailing 
out  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad. 

Tlie  article  further  Indicates  that  a  loan 
application  for  $12,500,000  has  been  referred 
by  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  that  $23  mil- 
lion has  already  been  secured  under  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958,  and  that  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $16  million  were  made  avail- 
able out  of  Defense  Production  Act  funds  at 
the  time  of  the  flood  disaster  a  few  years 
ago.  The  article  states  that  some  funds  will 
be  required  by  Friday  of  this  week. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion, of  which  I  am  chairman,  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  exe- 
cution and  administration  of  the  programa 


authorized  by  the  Defens|^Productlon  Act 
Since  1950,  this  commlt^e  has  insisted  that 
the  defense  need  be  estatollshed  before  De- 
fense Production  Act  ftinde  are  expended 

In  my  opinion  there  Is  no  legal  basis  for 
making  loans  from  Defense  Production  Act 
funds  to  the  New  York.  New  Haven  A: 
Hartford  Railroiwl  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production  shall  InBlst  on  public 
hearings  before  any  loani;  are  made  to  this 
rriilrofid  from  Defense  Production  Act  funds 

Before  any  loans  are  extended  to  this  rail- 
road, or  any  other  railroad,  this  committee 
will  desire  that  the  defense  need  for  such 
loans  be  presented  In  an  open  hearing.  This 
committee  will  desire  to  know  why  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  fonds  are  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose  when  the  Congress  has 
passed  specific  legislation  for  transportation 
loans  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1858 
Since  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobi- 
lization reoelved  only  enough  in  approjirla- 
tlonfi  for  carrying  out  certain  obligations  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  this  committee  will 
denlre  to  know  what  is  to  happen  to  these 
obllgatlonf;  If  the  funds  are  used  to  bail  out 
the  New  York.  New  Haver  &  Hartford 
Railroad.  \ 

In  securing  appropriations  for  Defense 
Production  Act  programs,  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  outlined  specific 
purposes  for  the  use  of  these  funds.  The 
Mppropriatior.s  were  to  have  been  used  pri- 
marily for  t!ie  purpose  of  meeting  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  for  materials 
already  piirchrised  and  for  meeting  adminis- 
trative costs  of  Defense  Production  Act 
programs . 

I  am  advised  that  the  first  loan  to  this 
railroad  under  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1958  was  made  in  1959,  that  four  other  loans 
have  been  made  since  that  time,  and  that 
the  total  loans  since  October  1960  amount 
to  5.13  million.  I  am  further  advised  that  all 
loans  under  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958 
for  this  company  amount  to  $23,469,400, 
and  that  this  total  Is  in  addition  to  the  &p- 
proximntc'y  $16  million  secured  at  the  time 
of  the  flood  a  few  years  ago. 

The  above  figures  Indicate  that  there  have 
been  loans  amotinting  to  $39,459,400'  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  this  railroad  and  that 
this  company  now  owes  the  Go\eriiment 
approximately    $35,523,400. 

If.  as  stated  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
current  assets  of  this  railroad  are  $24,610,823 
in  comparison  with  current  llabiUties  of 
$52,420,966  a  further  loan  to  this  insolvent 
company  would  only  postpone  the  time  when 
it  would  be  thrown  into  bankruptcy  with 
a  possible  resulting  loss  of  all  loans  hereto- 
fore made  by  our  Government. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  loans  have  been 
ju-stified  under 'ihe  Transportation  Act  of 
1968,  since  It  Is  my  understanding  that  there 
must  be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  repay- 
ment. Certainly,  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  have  no  authority  whatever  to  make 
such  loans  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Willis  Robertson, 

Chairman/- 


Congress  of  the  United  Statks, 

Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production, 

June  29.  1961. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robeetson, 
Chairman,     Joint     Committee     on     Defense 
Production,  V.S.  Congress,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Robertson:  I  am  furnishing 
you     the     following     information      regard- 
ing the  application  of  the  New   York,   New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  for  a  gtiaranteed 
loan  under  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Mr.  George  Alpert,  president  of  this  rail- 
road, asked  to  come  by  to  see  me  after  he 
had  talked  with  you.     Mr.  Alpert  came  by 
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the  office  on  June  26  and  was  accompanied  period  June  1.   1956,  to  May  31,   1961,  at   a  Hartford  Railroad  ^..re    >>ruu^ht   ^"^i^e  at- 

bylSr    A    GerSes   Kuhbach,   executive  vice  salary  of  not  less  than  $60,000  per  annum,  tent  Ion     ^^l^^J^^^l^^^^^'^^'^^^^^^^ 

Dresident  of  this  railroad      He  was  also  ac-  The    contract   further   provides    for    annual  hearings.      The    president    of    this    ["jiroad 

^omSnied   by   Mr    GeSge  S    Ives,   an   at-  payments  of  $25,000  for  a  period  of  12  years  made  a  detailed  statement   before   the  sub- 

or'ey     Mr.  Zp^t'coverelthe  probiems  and  from  June  1    1961,  to  May  31.   1972,  as  sev-  committee.     The  loss  f^^Jf «,  ^^^ '';^1";^  « 

finTnces  of  the"^  company  in  detail  and  fur-  erance  pay  and  as  deferred  compensation  for  to    be    »i*-5    million    vvhen    the  e    hear  n,s 

nished    the   committee   a   number    of    docu-  the  services  performed  and  to  be  performed  were  held.     The  question   Y"   f    ^pJ^"  "h^V 

ents     Additional  information  was  obtained  by  him.     It  would  appear  that  the  effect  of  up    as    to    the    ^^I^^^^^^^^/  JJ^^,^^^^^^^^ 

from   the  interstate   Commerce  Commission  this  arrangement  is  that  Alpert  will  be  com-  assurance     ^I'^l^]'^''')''^^^^^.^'^^^^^       \ 

and  the  most  recent  hearings  and  committee  pensated  at  the  rate  of  $120,000  yearly  for  loans  under  the  TiansportaUon  Act  of  1958 

eports  have  been  examinel.  5  years'   actual  services.-  The  statement  of  the  P^^'J^^^.-^-^J/^^.f ^^^ 

I  have  been  advised  that  there  have  been  The  figures  available  .n  the  various  re-  York  New  Haven  &  Hu^^^^  Railroad  i.s  set 
TWO  or  three  meetines  recently  in  the  execu-  ports  mdlcate  that  this  railroad  has  not  forth  In  part  as  follows 
ue  braS  oTthe  Governrnent  which  were  operated  on  a  profitable  basis  since  the  year  "'A  railroad  in  such  poor  condition  that  it 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  Treasury  1956,  in  which  year  the  profit  was  $261,704.  cannot  obtain  funds  at  reasonable  ates 
^oartrnen?  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  The  figures  reveal  that  the  deficit^  has  In-  without  a  guarantee  would  find  it  ditl.cult  to 
MobuStTon  and  the  Council  of  Economic  creased  each  year  since  that  time.  In  1957  make  a  showing  that  its  earning  power  gives 
Advsers  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  the  deficit  was  $2.4  million  In  1958  the  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  This  is 
topte  m  the  Government,  including  Mr.  deficit  was  $4.3  milUon.  in  1959  the  deficit  becau.^e  those  famil.nr  with  the  ^.ilroad  In- 
Ses  M  Landis  Special  Assistant  to  the  was  $10.8  million,  and  in  1960  the  deficit  was  dustry  know  that  roads  in  serious  financial 
PrSldent  and  officials  of  the  Office  of  Civil  $14,698,640.  Considerable  reference  Is  made  condition  are  partlcular,y  .^usceptih.e  to 
and  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Interstate  throughout  the  various  reports  to  the  fact  losses  and  reduced  earning  power  resulting 
Commerce  Commission.  It  is  my  under-  that  the  passenger  service  represents  a  very  from  such  unpredlctr.bles  as  declining  busi- 
standing  that  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  subst.mtiul  part  of  the  total  operations  of  the  ness  conditions,  strikes,  ana  major  weather 
Mobilization  has  indicated  that  in  their  rr.ilroad.  disn.stcrs.  ,  .  ,,  ,  h„ 
opinion  there  is  not  authority  for  guarantee-  The  following  information  sets  lorlh  the  "I  suggest,  therefore,  that  ^'^f"  act  oe 
mg  a  loan  to  the  railroad  under  the  Defense  thinking  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  amended  by  striking  out  section  504(4)  re- 
production Act  mi.'^si-n  when  a  loan  was  recently  considered,  quiring  a  finding  of  reasonable  iissxirance  of 

The  loans  which  have  been  guaranteed  bv  which  information  was  obtained  from  a  re-  ability  to  repay  and  by  inserting  in  the  place 

the  Government  for  the  railroad  are  as  fol-  port   of   the    Commission:  thereof   the    requirement    of    a   finding    that 

lows:  ■On    October   24,    1960.    In   finance   docket  the  guarantee  is  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 

Undcr  anthority  of  part  V  of  the  inten^tate  No.    21299.    the    Commission    considered    an  poses  declared  in  section  .jOI 

U                          Commerce    Act  application    by    the   New   Haven    for   a    loan          'T  respectfully  submit  that  such  a  condi- 

Docket  No  •  guarantee  In  the  amount  of  $6  million  with  tion  would  be  more  reflective  of  the  intended 

20372,  Aug.  5.  1960 $8,159,400  certain    banks    pursuant    to    the    provisions  purpose  of  the  act  than  Is  the  present  section 

20397  Jan    8    1960.    500,000  of   part   V  of   the    Interstate   Commerce   Act.      504(4). " 

20398  Aug   28,  1959 1,500,000  The  Com.mission  concluded  that.  In  the  ab-          Mr.  William  M    Moloney,  general  solicitor. 

21299!  Oct.  1,  1960 4,500,000  sence    of    more    definite    assurances    of    the      Association   of  American   Railroad.'^,   made   a 

21299!  Dec.  29.  1960 3,500.000  carrier's  ability  to  repay  the  loan  from  Im-  similar   request    which    is   reported    In    these 

21299!  Feb.  14.  1961 3.500,000  proved  prospective  earnings,  the  loan  could      hearings. 

21299!  May   12.    1961 1,500,000  not    be    guaranteed.      The    record    was    held          Conference    report    No     214,    dated    March 

opeiF  however,  for  the  submission  of  further      30,    1961,   only   amended   section    510   of   the 

Total  loans  guaranteed  by  evidence  which  would  afford  the  Commission      Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend  the 

ICC 23.159,400  some  reasonable  assurance  that  prompt  and      loan   guarantee   authority   of   the    Interstate 

Less  repayments   as   of  June  22,  substantial  relief  wov.ld  be  extended  to  en-      Commerce  Comml.s.sion  to  June  30,   1963. 

1961 793,960  able  the  New  Haven  to  repay  the  loan  from          i   ^-iu   outline   the    status   of   the   Defense 

Improved    e.irnings       Following    this   action.      Production  Act  borrowing  authority,  the  lat- 

Balance  owed   on   guaran-  the  Commission  received  from  Gov   Nelson  A.      est  estimates  having  been  made  as  of  Decem- 

teed  loans  of  ICC 22.365.440  Rockefeller    of    New    York,    Gov.    Abraham      ber    31,    1960.     As   you    know,    there    was    a 

Guaranteed  loan   under  Defense  Ritaicoff  of  Connecticut,  and  representatives  $2,100  million  borrowing  authority  limit  prior 

Production  Act,  at  time  of  1955  of   the   States   of   Massachusetts   and   Rhode      to  the  addition  of  funds  through  direct  ap- 

flood 1*^-  000  000  Island  and  from  representatives  of  New  York      propriatlons,    The  total  funds  added  through 

Amount    repaid    as    of    June    5.  City  and   Westchester   County  strong  assur-      direct  appropriations  amount  to  $108  515.000. 

1961 2,842,000  ances    that    the    interested    State    and    local      When  added  to  the  borrowing  authtirlty,  the 

governmental    agencies    wotild    cooperate    In      total  amounts  to  $2,208,515  000      Quantities 

Balance       outstanding       on  developing  a  program  designed  to  afford  the      of  materials  which  were  purchased  In  previ- 

guaranteed  loan  under  De-  i>jev.-    Ha\en    pr'  mpt    and    substantial    relief.      ous  years  are  contimUng  to  be  delivered  and 

fense  Production  Act 13   158.000  on  consideration,  a  loan  guarantee  was  ap-      will   be   delivered    in    future    years       Of    the 

proved    by   the    Commission   on   October   31,      $2,208,515,000,    the    amount    of    $116,483,000 

Total  amount  outstanding  igeo.  in  the  amount  of  $4,500,000."  remained  available  as  of  December  31,  1960, 
on  both  guaranteed  ^j^p  president  of  the  railroad  stated  that  Funds  required  to  carry  out  existing  con- 
loans  under  the  Inter-  four  States  have  voted  tax  relief  amounting  tracts  are  far  in  excess  of  this  amount.  It 
state  Commerce  Act  and  ^^^  $6  250,000  anntially.  There  Is  a  consider-  is  estimated  that  under  minimum  require- 
under  the   Defense   Pro-     _  .^,^2^  difference  between  the  latest  deficit  of      ments  for  the  use  of  these  funds  there  will 

ductlon     Act 30.523.  440  ,«;i4  698  640    and    the    Increa.sed    amount    the      be  a  surplus  of  $91,151,000  as  of  the  end  of 

One  of  the  articles  In  the  New  York  Times  company  would   have   available  through  re-      the  fiscal  year  1961,  a  surplus  of  $28,822,000 

Indicates   that  interest    will   be  due  on  July  duccd    taxes       It    would    appear    that   other      as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1962.  and  a 

1,    1961,    on   $76,800,000   of   first   mortgage    4  relief  would  be  required  if  the  railroad  Is  to      deficit   of   $52,752,000  as   of   the   end   of   the 

percent    bonds.      I    talked    with    Mr.    Alpert  operate  on  a  break-even  basis.     I  asked  the      fiscal   year   1963.     Under  minimum   require- 

regaiding     whether     the     money     obtained  president    of    the    railroad    to    outline    the     ments.  It  is  estimated  that  the  deficit  as  of 

through      Government      guaranteed      loans  sotirces  from  which  other  relief  might  be  ob-      the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1965  will  amount 

would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  talned.     He   said    that    they    had    hoped    for      to  $303,566,000 

i'-.terest  of  the  bondholder.?.     Interest  is  be-  the  repeal  of  the  transportation  tax,  which          The    requirements    could    be    larger    than 

lug  paid  on  some  of  their  bonds,  but  interest  would   add   about    $3   million   annually.     He      the  above  minimum  cash  requirements.    Un- 

i.s  n.it  being  paid  on  their  convertible  bonds,  stated   that   there   are  21    labor  unions   con-      der   the   maximum    cash   requiremetits    it    Is 

I  asked   Mr.  Alpert  as  to  the  amount  of  in-  ccrned  and  that  they  have  been  giving  con-      reported  that  there  could  be  a  deficit  of  $12- 

t:'rest    being    paid    annually    and    he    stated  sideration    to    a    4-percent    reduction,   which      063.000  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

that  it  amounts  to  approximately  $1,500,000  when  added  to  some  other  reductions  would     and  a  deficit  of  $171,615,000  as  of  the  end 

per    year.     Althotigh    the    loan    application  amount    to    $3   million.     The   fare   Increase     of  the  fiscal  year  1962.    Tlie  m  ixirnum  cash 

d  .es  not  indicate  that  the  guaranteed  funds  since  Mcrch  is  expected  to  provide  $1,500,000      requirements  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

would  be  used  for  paying  Interest,  it  would  annually.     The  total  of  all  savings,  some  of      1965  were  reported  to  be  $574,554,000. 

amount  to  the  same  as  paying  interest  from  which  are  doubtful,  wotild  amount  to  $13,-          Mr.   George  Ives,  attorney,  stated   ih.it   he 

tliese  guaranteed  loans.  750,000      This  would  be  less  than  the  deficit      thotight  the  committee  would  be  Interested 

Th«    following    pertinent    Information    ap-  for  fnc  fiscal  year   1960,  but  more  than  the      in    the   security   which    was   put    up    by    the 

pears    in    a    report    of    the    Interstate    Com-  average  deficit   over    the   p.ast  several   years,      railroad  for  the  Defense  Production  Act  loan, 

merce  Commission  regarding  the  compensa-  You  suggested  that  I  review  the  hearings      He  states  that   the  security  for  the  puaran- 

tion  of  Mr.  Alpert:  before  the  Surface  Tiansportat^n  Subcom-      teed  loan  of  $16  million  (of  which  $2,842,000 

"On   May  9.   1956,    about   4   months   after  mittec  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  US.      has  been  repaid)    amounts  to  an  estimated 

George  Alpert  became  president,  a  contract  Senate,  which  were  held  on  March  9  and  10,      $3  million  more  than  all  loans  which  have 

was  made  providing  for  the  employment  of  1961.     The  Indicated  lo.sses  and  other  facts      been  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  includ- 

Alpert    as     chief     executive     officer    for    tlie  relating    to    the    New    York,    New    Haven    &      ing  the  loans   gu.iranteed  by   the   Interstate 
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Comnierce  OcmnxlBslon..  It  Is  my  under- 
standing tlifi  loans  wlUch  were  guaranteed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are 
unsecured  loans  and  that  100  percent  of 
these  loans  are  guaranteed  by  the  Qoverxi- 
ment.  The  Govemmerrt  p^aranteed  BO  per- 
cent oX  the  loan  which  was  made  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  One  report 
states  that  12.400  people  are  employed  In 
four  States  with  an  annual  payroll  oT  $79 
million. 

I  am  Bttnchlng  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
June  16.  1961,  which  tlie  railroad  received 
from  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  and 
a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  June  16.  1961,  which 
the  railroad  received  from  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  relating  to  their  participation 
in  the  guaranteed  loans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  J.  Wahhkn. 


MOKGAK    GUAHANTT    TRTTST    CO. 

or  New  YoaK. 
Hcv;   York.  Juue  15,  196S. 
Mr.  A.  Gebses  Kuhbach, 

Executive  Vice  President,  the  Netr  York,  ffew 
Haven  &  Hartford  Raitroad  Co.,  yew 
York,   NY. 

Dkax  Mr.  Ktthbach  ;  I  refer  to  our  conver- 
sations today  and  over  the  past  month  with 
regard  to  the  need  for  additional  loans  to  the 
Kew  Haven.  As  you  luiow,  we  are  the  largest 
bank  creditor  of  the  railroad.  Our  partici- 
pations In  the  two  flood  loans  which  are  90- 
percent  guaranteed  by  the  US  Government, 
our  participation  In  the  dlesel  shop  loan 
and  in  the  loan  totaling  $IS  million  due 
November  S,  1961,  both  of  which  are  100- 
percent  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Grovernment, 
bring  our  present  outstandings  to  a  total  of 
$4,713,944. 

You  have  asked  us  whether  we  would  par- 
ticipate In  a  $5,500,000  loan  to  be  fully 
guarante«l  by  the  United  States  of  America 
under  section  302  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1D50  as  amended.  Under  the 
present  cirminurtances  we  feel  that  we  should 
have  no  particip&tion  in  any  additional  loan 
until  the  future  of  the  New  iiaven  is  further 
clarl&ed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

'Walttr  H.  Page. 


The  Chase  Manhattan  Bakk, 

Nru-   York,  NY.,  June   16,  1961. 
Mr.  A.  a.  KuKBACH. 
Executive    Vice    President,    the    New    York, 

New    Haven    «t    Hartford    Railroad    Co., 

Neic  Haven,  Conn. 
Dear  Mr,  KrHBAcn:  This  will  confirm  our 
past  dlscuBBlons  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  loan  to  the  New  Haven  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $5,500,000,  to  be 
fully  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  under  section  302  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  As 
you  know,  this  bank  Is  a  participant  In  the 
^few  Haven  flood  loans  presently  totaling 
$18,158,000  and  short-term  loans  aggregat- 
ing $18  million  fully  guaranteed  under  part  V 
of  the  Interstate  Conimerce  Act.  Until  such 
time  as  the  present  $13  million  In  short-term 
loans  has  been  refixianced  on  a  permanent 
long-term  basis,  we  do  not  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  any  further  loans  to  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  such 
loans  ari  fully  giiaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

T.  W.  McMahok,  Jr. 


ESTATE  OF  GREGORY  J.  KESSENICH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaniiDou5  consent  "that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  considei-ation  of  Calen- 
dar No.  418.  S.  149. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biH 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 


The  Legislaxxte  CiMSJC  A  hill  XS.  149) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Gregory  J. 
Kes&enich. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

cbjection  to  the  request  of  the  Benator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIEKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  extend  to  the  estate  of  Greg- 
or>'  J.  Kessenich  a  gratuity  of  $100,000 
as  an  expression  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's appreciation  of  the  enormous  con- 
tribution Uiat  Mr.  Kessenich  made  to  the 
war  eSort  in  World  War  11  by  reason  of 
his  invention  of  a  rocket-type  projectile 
which  became  the  basic  idea  of  the  fa- 
mous bazooka  as  it  was  finally  developed. 

Members  of  this  body  need  not  be  told 
the  important  part  played  by  this  weapon 
both  in  destruction  of  enemy  tanks  and 
as  a  morale  booster  for  our  troops  and 
those  of  our  allies. 

In  the  74th.  75th,  84th.  and  85th  Con- 
gresses, similar  measures  were  enacted 
into  private  law  giving  special  recogni- 
tion to  Indi'vldiials  who  were  instru- 
mental in  developing  or  responsible  for 
the  inventions  of  particular  aid  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  In  other  cases  the 
individuals  were  not  able  to  obtain  pat- 
ents upon  their  InventiorL  However,  tn 
this  case  there  is  no  question  of  Mr. 
Kcsscnich's  contribirtion  because  a  pat- 
ent Issued  to  him  covered  the  basic  idea 
of  the  bazooka. 

There  is  hasis  Tor  believing  that  Mr. 
Kessenich  had  some  contract  rights  in 
this  matter  but  an  action  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  was  dismissed  on  a  technicality 
and  there  was  never  a  hearing  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Review  of  detailed 
briefs  supporting  Mr.  Kessenich's  posi- 
tion persuades  the  committee  that  this 
award  in  all  fairness  should  be  made 
to  his  estate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  149)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  'was  read 
the  thiid  time,  and  psissed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  is  authorlBed  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
estate  of  Gregory  J.  Kemenlch,  the  sum  of 
$100,000.  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
of  such  estate  against  the  United  States  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Invention  of  the  bazooka 
rocket  (patent  numbered  2.579 .323)  by  the 
late  Gregory  J.  Kessenich:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  dehvered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  ftned  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


■lade  it  imjKisaible  ior  mp  to  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  rMr.  Sxentiis]. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  presented  the 
report  on  the  Texas  tower  disaster  of 
last  year. 

As  a  .mpjnbpr  of  that  subcommittee.  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  and  his  staS 
for  the  constructive  nature  of  the  re- 
pai't  and  for  the  care  axkd  thoroughness 
with  which  it  was  handled. 

Thanks  to  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  American 
people  now  have  the  facts  about  this 
tragedy.  One  significant,  perhaps  the 
most  significant,  asset  of  such  a  compleic 
accounting  to  the  people  is  that  the  dis- 
closures revealed  might  make  it  possible 
to  avoid  such  a  mistake  in  the  future. 

But  once  aealn,  we  have  a  clear  illus- 
tration of  waste  and  tragedy  resvilting 
froii^  the  arbitrary  comp&rtmentaliza- 
tion  of  the  services.  This  is  primarily 
the  result  of  the  present  law.  Unless  it  is 
changed,  there  can  he  no  joining  of  re- 
sponsitjihty  with  authority,  and  there- 
fore we  can  but  look  forward  to  future 
problems  of  this  character. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAirePIEliD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmoTK  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  buBinesB  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. It  adjourn  until  Monday,  July  8, 
1961,  and  that  Immediately  tifter  con- 
vening on  said  day,  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall,  -without  the  transaction  of  any 
business  or  debate,  declare  the  Senate  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Wednes- 
day. July  5,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  (Mr. 
Bartlitt  In  the  chair) .  Is  tJiere  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is 
so  ordered. 


COLLAPSE  OP  TEXAS  TOWER  NO.  4 
INTO  ATLANTIC  OCEAN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  re- 
tiring Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 


TRADE  CHALLENGE  FROM  ABROAD 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  bill  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  BeknettI,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Btrri-ER],  the  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlsok],  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  CottokI.  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  ,  the  jvinior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  D-worshakI.  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickekloopeb],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr],  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Munot],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schokppil],  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  ThurmokdI.  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TowxaJ,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wili-iamsJ  . 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
bill  is  the  first  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  bear  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towkr].  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  cospon- 
soring  a  bill  with  him. 
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The  bill  provides  for  the  inclusion  of 
certain  producers  and  growers  of  raw 
materials  as  interested  parties  in  escape 
clause  proceedings  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  '951,  to 
make  mandatory  the  recommendations 
of  the  UJS.  Tariff  Commission  in  such 
proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  for  a  period  of  1 
week  or  until  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday,  July  6,  to  allow  Senators  who 
may  desire  to  cosponsor  the  measure  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  not  certain,  Mr. 
President,  whether  this  bill  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  sincere  appeals  of  an  un- 
employed New  Hampshire  shoe  worker, 
in  the  entreaties  of  a  desperate  textile 
manufacturer,  or,  indeed,  in  my  own 
deep-rooted  belief  that  we  invite  disaster 
when  we  close  our  eyes  to  ailing  domestic 
industry. 

In  any  case,  the  basis  for  this  bill  is 
valid.  And,  I  might  add,  the  need  for 
this  legislation  is  overpowering. 

Industry,  the  lifeblood  of  our  Na- 
tion's free  enterprise  system,  is  in 
trouble. 

The  American  giant  which  produces 
the  weapons  of  wartime  and  the  labor- 
saving,  time-saving  devices  of  peacetime 
is  facing  a  serious  and  imfair  challenge 
from  abroad.  The  same  seemingly  in- 
destructible giant  which  provides  neces- 
sary employment  to  keep  this  country 
economically  strong  has  been  very  seri- 
oiisly  wounded  by  the  sharp  knife  of  low- 
cost  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

Thus  far,  despite  significant  losses,  it 
has  managed  to  survive,  but  even  a  giant 
can  bleed  to  death.  I  respectfully  intro- 
duce this  bill  as  a  tourniquet  to  stop 
the  bleeding. 

I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
this  problem  in  recent  months.  I  have 
conferred  with  representatives  of  both 
labor  and  management  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  their  thoughts  on  this  danger- 
ous situation.  I  have  talked  with  ex- 
perts here  in  Washington  and  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  at  length  with 
other  Senators. 

Almost  without  exception  these  dis- 
cussions have  narrowed  to  the  so-called 
escape  clause,  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Afrreement  Extension  Act  of  1951.  This 
section  has  simply  been  made  sterile  by 
serious  misinterpretations  of  congres- 
sional intent  and  failure  to  execute  the 
built-in  protection  afforded  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  act. 

I  found  three  major  stumbling  blocks 
to  effective  implementation  of  the  es- 
cape clause.  Stated  in  simplest  possible 
terms,  these  barriers  are; 

First.  Difficulty  in  setting  the  investi- 
gative wheels  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  motion  becau.se  of  naive  interpreta- 
tions of  the  term  "interested  parties"  as 
contained  in  the  escape  clause; 

Second.  Unrealistic  rulings  by  the 
Commission  because  of  an  apparent  fe- 
ti.<:h  for  extraneous  side  issues  in  lieu  of 
commonsense  evaluation  of  increasing 
i»npoits  versus  declining  domestic  pro- 
duction; and 

Third.  Inaction  by  the  President  on 
the  few  cases  where  the  Tariff  Commis- 


sion has  found  serious  injury  or  threat 
of  injury  to  domestic  producers  or  manu- 
facturers and  has  recommended  modifi- 
cation of  our  concessions  on  particular 
commodities. 

That  is  it  in  a  nutshell— three  road- 
blocks which  reduce  to  practically  noth- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  a  section  of  the 
act  designed  to  protect  American  indus- 
try. 

It  is  impo.ssible,  of  cour.se.  to  write 
good  administration  into  law  and  we 
must  rely  to  some  degree  on  the  judg- 
ment of  those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
any  law.  But  good  judgment  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  escape  clause.  I  sub- 
mit has  been  noticeable  only  by  its 
tragic  absence. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  congratulate  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Hampshn-c  on  his 
leadership  in  preparing  and  introducing 
proposed  legislation  dealing  with  a  very 
critical  and  crucial  situation  in  our  do- 
mestic economy.  I  have  discussed  this 
problem  with  him  many  times.  It  is 
a  pleasure,  therefore,  for  me  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him.  in  the  authorship  of 
the  bill.  I  thini;  he  deserves  real  com- 
mendation from  American  industry  as 
well  as  from  American  labor  for  pro- 
viding a  suggested  mechanism  for  doing 
something  effective  to  correct  a  .'situation 
deriving  from  the  fact  that  imports  are 
pouring  into  this  country  from  certain 
loincloth  economies,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  American  industry  to  maintain 
wages  to  support  the  American  standard 
of  living,  and  at  the  .same  time  to  derive 
the  necessary  pi'ofit  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness. 

I  believe  the  Stniator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  rendering  a  creat  public  .service 
in  focusing  national  attention  at  this 
time  on  a  spreading  situation,  which  is 
not  only  a  peril  point,  but  a  peril  plateau 
confronting  American  industry. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks he  has  made  about  the  dampers 
involved,  and  the  fact  that  the  bill  is 
a  feasible,  and  I  think  a  very  necessary, 
plan  for  proper  legislation.  I  have  been 
very  upset  to  see  industry  after  industry 
suffer  as  a  result  of  cutthroat  compe- 
tition from  abror.d.  I  have  been  greatly 
distressed  to  sec  whole  areas  in  which 
labor  has  beeh  ".hrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  main- 
tain the  American  standard  of  living 
in  future  years  unless  we  uive  ^ome  pro- 
tection to  those  who  suffer  from  cut- 
throat competition  from  abroad. 

I  want  trade,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  But  I  want  the  trade 
to  be  balanced  and  not  a  kind  of  trade 
that  would  undermine  the  very  roots  of 
the  free  American  economy. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  is  undoubted- 
ly true  that  one  of  the  great  problems 
confronting  the  Senate  at  the  time  that 
we  were  asked  to  pass  proposed  legisla- 
tion appropriating  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  meet  the  problems  of  dis- 


tressed areas  in  this  country  derives  from 
the  same  program  of  increased  cut- 
throat trade  from  foreign  competition. 
I  think  it  would  be  highly  appropriate 
to  place  at  the  gates  of  some  of  our  dis- 
tressed cities  in  this  country  a  large  sign 
stating.  "Our  distress  is  made  overseas," 
because  such  areas  become  distressed  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  type  of  mer- 
chandise or  product  which  those  living 
in  that  city  were  engaged  in  producing 
is  being  provided  at  much  cheaper  prices 
from  .some  place  overseas,  and  imported 
into  the  U.S.A.  in  such  volume  and  at 
such  low  prices  that  our  own  producers 
are  put  out  of  business. 

I  believe  it  is  highly  appropriate,  inci- 
dentally, that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  should  introduce  this  bill  in 
the  Senate  at  a  time  when  we  will  dis- 
cuss reorganization  plans.  The  sales 
pitch  of  the  reorganization  plans  is  to 
expedite  action.  If  there  is  any  area  in 
Government  operation  affecting  our 
economy  in  which  we  need  to  expedite 
action,  it  is  in  connection  with  making 
the  peril  point  provisions  of  our  tariff 
legislation  effective  soon  enough  to  save 
some  suffering  industry  or  some  suffer- 
ing segment  of  our  economy  before  its 
demise. 

Tho.se  of  us  who  live  in  the  farm  belt 
liave  felt  the  severe  sting  of  unfair  for- 
eign competition  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
portation of  Polish  hams  from  Commu- 
nist Poland,  from  the  importation  of 
beef  from  South  America,  from  the  im- 
twrtation  of  rye  from  Canada,  and  from 
other  imports.  We  know  from  experi- 
ence the  tremendous  impact  of  the 
whiplash  created  by  foreign  competition, 
where  it  is  not  restricted  or  restrained, 
and  which  does  not  have  an  effective 
equahzor  to  necessitate  the  foreign  prod- 
uct coming  into  the  American  market  at 
the  American  price  level  rather  than  at 
the  price  level  of  the  country  of  its 
origin. 

Mr.  DIRKS'EN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  One  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  had  is  with  respect  to  im- 
ported bicycles.  Not  the  least  difficulty 
is  that  manufacturers  abroad  are  build- 
ing American  type  bicycles  with  lighter 
tires  on  them  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
lower  duty.  To  show  what  has  hap- 
pened, in  1947,  17.000  foreign  bicycles 
were  imported.  In  1954,  540.000  foreign 
bicycles  were  imported.  In  1960,  the 
number  was  1.300,000. 

Therefore,  we  have  not  only  problems 
with  respect  to  the  escape  clause  and 
the  peril  point,  but  also  with  respect  to 
interpretation  of  what  is  written  in  the 
law 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  fiom 
New  Hampshire  will  yield  further,  I 
should  like  to  include  as  a  part  of  his 
remarks  a  memorandum  of  fact  on  the 
U.S.  sheet  glass  industry.  Involved 
mainly  is  window  glass.  I  note  on  the 
floor  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  fMr.  Randolph!.  In  this 
industry  40  percent  of  the  product  is 
represented  by  wages.  This  is  an  in- 
dustry which  is  in  the  position  of  actu- 
ally being  a  damaged  and  injured  indus- 
try.    If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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New  Hampshire  would  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  place  the  memo- 
randum in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  it  put  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum    of   Fact    on    the    U  S     Sheet 
Glass   Industry 

1  Sheet  glass  (common  window  glass) 
Ls  produced  In  West  Virginia,  ^enn.sylvania 
Ohio.  Indlr.na.  Illinois.  Louisiana,  Arkan.'^.as 
and  Oklahoma 

2.  On  May  17,  the  V  ^  Tariff  Commission 
unanimously  found  that  the  U  .S  sheet  class 
Industry  had  suflered  serious  injury  as  a 
result  of  a  large  In. lux  into  this  market  of 
foreign-made  shee:  glass.  All  Comml.=- 
sloners  recommend^f  relief  In  the  form  of 
increased  import  r'lt'.cs— two  Commis- 
sioners urging  greatc.  increases  than  their 
four  colleagues 

3  The  domestic  Industry  has  uniformly 
been  affected  by  for'Msn  competition,  with 
the  re.sult  that  all  companies  have  been 
forced  to  operate  very  substantially  below  ca- 
pacity. Thousands  of  employees,  both 
salaried  and  hourU  workers,  have  been 
laid  off.  T7ie  industry  estimates  that  for 
each  employee  Idled  three  are  laid  off  by 
suppliers  of  new  n-atcrials.  fuel  and  In- 
bound transportation  Many  millions  of 
dollars  of  payroll  have  been  lost  X^o  the 
plant-city  conununit:es. 

4  Without  exception,  domestic  window 
glass  factories  are  lo<:ated  in  areas  classified 
by  the  US.  Department  of  Labor  as  labor 
distress  areas 

5.  Foreign  minufncturers  can  undersell 
domestic  producers  because  of  their  great 
advantage  in  direct  find  indirect  labor  costs. 
Beleian  producers  f;dmlt  that  L'.S  sheet 
glass  wages  are  .3';  times  hleher  than  theirs, 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  US  sheet  glass 
worker  Is  probably  p\ld  4  times  a.s  much  as 
his  hlghest-jxild  European  counterpart  and 
8  times  as  much  as  his  Jai>anese  counter- 
part. Machinery  or  which  sheet  glass  is 
produced  is  virtuftllv  identical  throuchout 
the  world,  elimlnatlrg  the  possibility  of  any 
superior  productivity  off.settlng  the  differ- 
ential in  hourly  rate;  This  is  a  high  labor 
content  industry  with  direct  wages  to  hourly 
workers  in  the  US  Industry  constituting 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  selling  price  of 
the  product. 

6.  All  unions  in  the  sheet  glass  industry 
support  the  manufarturers"  plea  for  relief, 
and  testimony  from  labor  union  officials  was 
a  prominent  part  of  the  Tariff  Commls'^ion 
hearings. 

7.  Imports  of  shee:  glass  have  risen  from 
less  than  3  percent  of  apparent  domestic 
consumption  in  1950  to  more  than  24  percent 
in  1960.  The  foreign  percentage  of  market 
penetration  has  beer,  sustained  thus  far  in 
1961  despite  a  drop  :n  the  overall  domestic 
demand  and  despite  price  reductions  by  do- 
me.stic  manufacturers  In  1960.  These  price 
reductions  and  the  higher  costs  of  produc- 
tion resulting  from  idled  capacity  caused  the 
overall  domestic  Industry  to  operate  at  a  loss 
In  1960. 

8  The  minimal  increases  in  import  duty 
recommended  by  the  majority  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  will,  in  the  Industry's  judgment, 
neither  reduce  the  absolute  volume  of  im- 
ported sheet  glass  nor  deprive  any  importer 
of  a  source  for  glass.  Such  increases  in  duty, 
added  to  the  present  published  delivered 
prices  in  the  United  States  of  almost  all 
sheet  glass  products  row  being  imported,  will 
still  leave  their  price.'  below  those  of  the  do- 
mestic manufactureis.  Further,  the  sub- 
stantial profit  margii  s  on  which  foreign  pro- 


ducers operate  will  permit  them  to  absorb 
the  tariff  increase  in  order  to  maintain  the 
price  ad'.antage  evidenced  by  their  published 
price  schedules.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  do- 
mestic industry,  however,  that  these  in- 
creases in  duties,  modest  as  they  are,  will  to 
some  extent  restrain  foreign  producers  from 
efforts  to  expand  their  sales  here  by  undis- 
closed special  prices  and  concessions  v.-hich 
greatly  increase  the  apparent  price  differ- 
entia; It  is  hoped  that  reasonable  stability 
will  be  restored  to  the  market.  It  I-  the 
furtlicr  h.ope  of  the  industry  that  as  a  lesult 
oi  this  niild  restraint  domestic  producers  will 
be  aljle  to  share  in  the  future  LTOWth  if  the 
U  S.  economy,  to  gradually  increase  their 
factory  operations  and  to  reemploy  their 
idled  workers. 

9  The  President's  Trade  Policy  Commit- 
tee is  scheduled  to  meet  on  June  12  tc  vote 
on  its  recommendation  to  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  Tariff  Commission  report. 

Each  br.itich  of  t'ne  executive  dcjxinmont 
represented  on  the  Committee  will  report  its 
recommendation  to  the  Trade  Policy  Com- 
mittee by  June  9 

Tlie  President  will  either  approve  or  reject 
the  Tprlff  Ojmmission  report  by  July  1" 

Mr  BRIDGES,  Does  the  Senator 
from  West  'Virainia  wish  me  to  yield  to 
him? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  present  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
West  'Virginia  on  the  subject  to  which 
the  minority  leader  has  referred. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  if  it  will  take  only 
a  short  time  to  do  so 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  v.ill  take  a  few 
m:nutes  to  present  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude my  speech,  then. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  What  the  Senator 
from  Now  Hampshire  attempts  to  ac- 
complish with  this  bill.  Mr.  President. 
is  to  spell  out  the  intent  of  Congress  as 
clearly  as  possible  to  avoid  continued 
misinterpretation  by  those  individuals 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

Now.  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished? 

First,  through  a  redefinition  of  the 
term  '•interested  parties,"  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  halt  the  practice  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  refusing  to  hear  cases  be- 
cau.se  of  some  strange,  unrealistic  idea 
of  the  tei-m.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
ouis,  one  of  the  tragic  abuses. 

Secondly,  by  singling  out  increase*^  im- 
ports vis-a-vis  domestic  production  de- 
cline as  the  paramount  consideration  in 
a  Commission  investigation,  I  hope  to 
end  the  custom  of  hiding  behind  remote 
side  Lssues  as  excuses  for  decisions  ad- 
verse to  petitioning  industry.    And, 

Thirdly,  by  making  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  mandatory  on 
the  President,  my  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
guaranteed  follow  through  on  suggested 
modifications  and  to  relieve  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  pressure  which  he  must  now 
endure  when  a  decision  is  submitted  to 
him  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  escape  clause  has 
been  emasculated  in  recent  years 
through  poor  administration.  Domestic 
producers  and  manufacturers  are  being 
hurt  and  are  not  receiving  relief  under 
escape  clause  procedures.  Either  the 
Commission  refuses  to  investigate  or  ig- 
nores the  historical  intention  of  Con- 
gress in  reaching  a  decision,  or  its  rec- 


ommendations die  on   the  desk   of   the 
President. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Roosevelt,  did 
not  visualize  this  situation  when  he  said 
to  Congress  on  March  2.  1934: 

The  successful  building  up  of  trad°  with- 
out Injury  to  American  producers  depends 
upon  a  cautious  and  gradual  evolution  of 
plans. 

Later  the  same  year,  in  a  letter  to  an 
apprehensive  California  Congressman, 
tlie  President  wrote: 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  and  a  little 
amused  at  the  fears  you  say  have  been 
arvu.^ed  in  California  because  of  the  enact- 
ment and  possible  administration  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  Certainly 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  .idminlstration 
•0  sacrifice  the  farmers  and  frttilgrcwers  of 
California  in  their  pursuit  of  the  will-o'-the- 
wisp  of  fo.-eign  markets.  I  trust  that  no 
Callforntan  will  have  any  concern  or  fear 
that  anything  damaging  to  the  fruitgrowers 
of  that  State  or  of  any  other  State  will  result 
from    th's   legislation. 

In  1945  President  Truman  wrote; 

I  have  had  drawn  to  my  attention  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  this  increased  au- 
thority might  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
endanger  or  trade  out  segments  of  American 
industry,  agriculture,  or  labor  No  such  ac- 
tion was  taken  under  President  Roosevelt 
and  Cordell  Hull,  and  no  such  action  will 
take  place  under  my  Presidency. 

President  Truman  also  stat<?d.  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  March  1,  1948: 

Er;ch  .'Agreement  will  continue  to  Include 
a  clause  which  will  permit  withdrawal  or 
modification  of  concessions  if.  as  a  result  of 
unforeseen  developments  and  of  the  conces- 
sions, imports  increase  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  domes- 
tic producers 

To  illustrate  how  drastic  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  escape  clause  changed  in 
just  a  few  years,  Assistant  Defense  Sec- 
retary H.  Struve  Hensel  stated  on  May 
21,1954: 

It  is  foolish  to  argue  that  the  modification 
of  existing  restrictions  on  foreign  trade  can 
Ijc  accomplished  without  any  domestic  dis- 
locations To  the  extent  that  they  are 
militarily  essential,  some  restrictions  will 
have  to  be  maintained.  To  the  extent  that 
they  are  not  essential,  our  attitude  toward 
the  trade  barriers  should  be  Judged  solely 
by  the  effect  on  our  allies. 

That  is  the  attitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  which  reference  is  made. 

That  is  a  dreadful  statement  to 
make — that  we  are  going  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  farmer  or  laborer  or 
m.anufacturer  who  produces  the  sinews 
of  life  for  the  American  economy,  but 
that  we  will  decide  on  the  basis  of 
whether  it  is  good  for  our  allies.  This 
shows  the  extreme  necessity  for  the  type 
of  legislation  which  I  am  proposing. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  sentiments 
expressed  earlier  by  two  of  our  Presi- 
dents. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  we 
have  seen  great  efforts  made  in  the  Con- 
gress to  increase  farm  prices  through 
subsidies  and  crop  curtailment  and  to 
boost  wages  through  minimum  wage  laws 
and  obUgatory  collective  bargaining. 
Wages,  production  costs,  and  prices  in 
the  United  States  ballooned  to  a  point 
far  in  excess  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 
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Nevertheless,  through  our  mass  pro- 
duction techniques  and  our  enormous 
capital  outlay,  we  were  able  to  tempo- 
rarily outproduce  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  n.  a  sig- 
nificant change  took  place.  Because 
rauf:h  oi  the  remainder  of  the  world  lay 
flat  on  its  economic  back  as  a  result  of 
the  ravages  of  war,  this  country  found 
it  necessary  to  extend  aid  in  amounts 
theretofore  unbelievable.  To  help  these 
countries  get  back  on  their  feet,  we  pro- 
vided them  with  the  most  advanced 
machinery  and  the  best  of  our  technical 
advice;  the  materials  and  know-how  for 
mass  production. 

As  a  result,  many  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors are  threatening  to  challenge  our 
level  of  productivity  and  their  labor  and 
production  costs  remain  ridiculously  low 
in  comparison  with  those  maintained  in 
this  country.  Additionally,  foreign  com- 
petitors are  not  comp>elled  to  meet  this 
country's  requirements  with  respect  to 
health  and  safety  standards,  building 
co<le  regulations,  and  antitrust  laws. 
Neither  are  they  required  to  grant  what 
is  known  in  this  country  as  fringe  bene- 
fiti>.  I  might  add  that  foreign  industries 
often  enjoy  subsidies  from  their  own  gov- 
eriunents  for  commodities  which  they 
export. 

Furthermore,  as  in  the  case  of  raw  cot- 
ton, foreign  competitors  can  buy  raw 
materials  at  prices  substantially  below 
those  paid  by  producers  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me.  that  the 
hypothesis  which  the  Senator  has  so  well 
developed  gives  us  three  alternatives  in 
the  business  of  world  trade.  First,  we 
might  create  some  kind  of  adequate,  flex- 
ible, appropriate  tariff  policy  and  mech- 
anism to  protect  the  products  which  are 
in  serious  difficulty ;  second,  we  might 
find  a  way  in  which  to  improve  the  stand- 
aid  of  living  and,  consequently,  the  pro- 
duction costs  of  our  competitors  abroad ; 
or.  third,  we  must  face  up  to  the  ugly 
fact  that  we  shall  simply  have  to  down- 
gi-ade  the  American  standard  of  living 
and  seek  some  common  denominator  to 
serve  as  a  world  level  of  living  standards, 
so  that  competition  can  cross  interna- 
tional boundaries  competitively.  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  permit  me  to  place 
a;  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  com- 
ments which  I  made  in  my  current 
weekly  newsletter,  dealing  with  this  spe- 
c.fic  subject,  and  motivated  because  of 
my  interest  in  the  proposed  legislation 
w  hich  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  introduced,  and  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sjX)nsor? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  may 
bo  pi'intcd  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Sec  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  ."lUggest  that  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator   from   New   Hamp- 
shii-e  might  seek  to  get  at  the  seat  of 
this  trouble  by  arranging  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  infiuence  which  for- 
eign governments  have  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy.    I  think  he  would  really  be  reach- 
ing the  seat  of  the  trouble  in  making 
that  investigation.     He  would  naturally 
wish  to  look  into  the  quc.'^tion  of  direct 
influence.      There    is    much    legitimate 
trade  promotion,  we  know,  takuig  place 
at  the  in.^.tance  of  f(:)rciL;n  governments. 
Another  little  it<^m.  possibly,  the  mat- 
ter of  infiuence  p(?ddlini.  misht  well  be 
looked   into.     A  wonderful   opportunity 
exists  for  the  right  group  of  investiga- 
tors to  examine  into  the  situation,  be- 
cause sometimes  I   wonder  who  makes 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  a£?ree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  so  well  said. 
Mr.   AIKEN.      Et   is   an   idea  for   the 
Senator  from  New   Hampshire   to  con- 
sider. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  now  let 
us  examine  the  ]3roposition  in  light  of 
the  facts. 

Domestic  producers  can  no  longer  rely 
on  the  advantage  of  mass  production  to 
offset  heavier  labor,  material,  and  over- 
head costs  when  competing  with  foreign 
manufacturers.  In  the  absence  of  gov- 
ernmental action  to  equalize  the  compe- 
tition and  gran;,  relief,  the  American 
producer  has  on.y  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives. 

He  can  either  throw  up  his  hands  in 
futility,  fire  his  workers,  and  di.scon- 
tinue  his  operation,  or  he  can  shift  his 
capital  to  a  foreign  country  where  his 
operation  will  er.joy  the  benefits  of  low 
labor  and  other  production  costs. 

In  the  case  o:  a  small  busines.sman, 
his  only  choice  is  the  first  alternative.  In 
the  case  of  large  concerns,  so  many  are 
already  following  the  latter  course  that 
our  whole  monetary  system  is  being 
threatened. 

Whichever  way  the  domestic  producer 
decides,  the  United  States  comes  out  the 
loser  and  the  unemployment  figures 
continue  to  mount. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  is 
not  suggesting  that  imports  he  unneces- 
sarily curtailed  or  that  a  high  tariff  wall 
be  erected.  He  is  merely  asking  for  a 
reasonable  regulation  of  imports  to  stim- 
ulate fair  competition  in  this  country's 
marketplace. 

My  bill  is  not  desicrned  as  a  weapon 
against  world  trade,  but  rather  as  a  life- 
line to  save  it.  I  have  always  believed 
in  a  maximum  of  beneficial  world  trade, 
and  I  hope  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
a.ssist  in  the  promotion  of  this  proposi- 
tion. 

I  fully  realize  that  a  bill  of  this  type 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  hopr^ful  that  a  com- 
panion measure  will  be  introduced  in 
that  body.  If  it  is  not  introduced  in  the 
House,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  a  House-pas.sed  bill. 

Much  has  been  said  on  behalf  of  suffer- 
ing domestic  industrj-.  but  little  has  been 
done.     In  my  judgment,   this  bill  will 


go  a  long  way  toward  doing  something  of 
a  concrete  nature.  I  commend  it  to  the 
Senate  for  early  consideration,  and  I 
urge  favorable  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2176*  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  of  certain  producers  and  grow- 
ers of  raw  materials  as  interested  parties 
in  escape  clause  proceedings  under  the 
Ti-ade  Agreements  Extcn.sion  Act  of  1951, 
to  make  mandatory  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  in 
such  proceedings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Bridges  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators',  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

*  EXHIBTT  1 

IFrom  Your   Wa.shington    and   You,    weekly 
newsletter     written     by     Senator    Karl   E. 

MUNDT] 
NEW  CONCEPTS  NEEDED  IN  THE  .AREA  Or    FOREIGN 
IMPORTS 

We  are  living  In  an  uneasy  era  in  which 
old  concepts  of  International  trade  are  being 
.-everely  tested.  Foreign  competition  from 
tX)th  raw  products  and  manufactured  goods 
Is  reducing  Jobs  and  producing  red  Ink  in 
many  economic  enterprises  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  :s  Important  that  we 
.should  give  careful  thought  to  i:ew  ways 
and  means  of  providing  equalizers  which 
will  permit  orderly  foreign  trade  without 
providing   ruinous   competition  at  home. 

It  is  not  an  ea.sy  problem  to  solve.  Some 
new  concepts  ai.d  formulas  must  be  evolved. 
Tariffs  alone  or  the  reduction  of  them  are 
not  the  answer.  B;i.=;ica:!y  our  problems  stem 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  our  Imports 
come  from  rountnes  with  loincloth  econo- 
mies where  wages  are  dirt  cheap,  living 
standards  unlK!arably  low.  or  where  owner- 
ship of  enterprise  is  vested  in  the  govern- 
ment by  one  device  or  another. 

Here  in  the  United  States  of  America  we 
enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  Our  wages  far  exceed  those  paid  in 
any  other  country,  as  do  our  salaries.  Our 
farms  and  Indu-stries  pay  the  world  s  lilghest 
taxes  and  require  price  returns  sufficient  to 
operate  successfully  in  this  high-standard- 
of-llv:ng  ecoi.omy.  Few — if  ary — among  us. 
want  Ui  reduce  our  standard  of  living.  Few 
if  any  would  trive  oouiiTenance  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  automobile  ownership;  our  edu- 
cation opportunities;  our  home  conven- 
iences; our  vacation  system;  our  style  of 
dress;  our  varied  diet;  or  any  of  the  other 
Ingredients  of  the  guod  life  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Bvit,  when  competition  flows  in  from 
abroad  unrestrictedly  at  low  price  levels, 
all  of  the  elements  making  up  our  prized 
standard  of  living  are  in  peril.  Yet.  we 
cannot  live  alone  In  tlils  crowded  w^rld.  We 
cannot  close  our  borders  to  all  foreign  trade. 
Economic  Isolation  Is  as  impossible  as  is 
political  isolation  in  today's  world. 

New  study  is  sorely  needed  on  how  to  meet 
this  challenge.  One  alternative  holding 
hope,  being  discussed  In  some  quarters  as  a 
possible  solution,  is  to  substitute  quotas  for 
tariffs  as  a  device  for  regulating  foreign  Im- 
ports coupled  with  a  new  concept  of  tariffs 
which  w^ould  be  employed  to  put  specified 
quantities  of  foreign  imports  ir.to  the  Amer- 
ican market  at  the  .American  price  level.  By 
this  method  we  would  pay  foreign  producers 
prices  compatible  with  American  prices  un- 
der a  proposal  which  would  provide  export- 
ing foreign  countries  with  frozen  a.^.Eets  of 
American  dollars.  This  "frozen  asset"  would 
represent  the  difference  between  what  the 
foreign  prodiicer  receives  for  goods  sold  in 
the  United  States  compared  to  domestic 
price  levels  in  his  own  country.    This  blocked 
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currency  would  be  held  in  the  United  States 
available  to  the  foreign  country  only  for  the 
pvirchase  here  of  American  products  to  be 
used  there. 

It  would  operate  somewhat  as  the  formula 
once  used  witli  Cuban  nigar  during  the  pe- 
riod we  paid  Cuba  the  American  price  level 
for  sugar  rather  than  tlie  Cuban  price  level, 
but  it  would  add  the  feature  that  the  price 
dilTerential  would  not  be  paid  direct  but  held 
In  escrow  In  this  coun'ry,  available  to  for- 
eign countries  or  exporters  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  American  goods.  The  fallacy  of 
continuing  to  rely  upon  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  and  tariffs  to  meet  todav's 
economic  challenge  from  abroad  or  ureing 
complete  freedom  of  trade  between  high- 
staiidard-of-living  economics  and  loincloth 
economies  Ik  reenforccd  by  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  free  trade  Is  r  concept  long  urged 
by  the  C-ommunlsts  as  a  tactic  for  finally 
bringing  the  Western  W^orld  to  Its  knees 

Karl  Marx,  patron  saint  of  communism, 
said  In  a  speech  In  Brussels,  Belgium,  on 
January  9.  1848:  Gererally  speaking,  the 
protective  system  In  these  days  is  conserva- 
tive, while  the  free  trade  system  works  de- 
strtictlvely.  It  breaks  up  old  nationalities 
and  carries  antagonisri  of  proletariat  and 
bourgeoisie  to  the  utirrmosi  point  In  a 
word,  the  free  trade  system  hastens  the  so- 
cial revoluti'ju.  In  this  revolutionary  sense 
alone,  gentlemen,  I  am  in  favor  of  free 
trade."  These  are  stern  words  of  warning  as 
we  face  today's  dilemmas. 

Mr,  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senate)r  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in 
cosponsoring  the  bill. 

Since  1947,  the  State  Department, 
without  conuressior.al  approval,  has 
sE>onsored  the  so-called  GATT  Confer- 
ence, the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Five  international  confer- 
ences have  been  held.  Since  Septem- 
ber 1.  1960,  a  conference  has  been  in  ses- 
sion in  Geneva,  at  which  the  United 
States  is  representee  by  about  100  per- 
sons from  various  extjcutive  departments 
of  the  Government. 

Recently,  during  a  nearine  on  the  State 
Department  budget  oefore  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  which  both 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I 
are  members.  I  askec:  questions  concern- 
iiif^  our  trade  policies,  particularly  as 
they  related  to  the  GATT  conferences. 
I  pointed  out  that  Congress  has  never 
officially  approved  this  activity,  which 
takes  from  Congress  the  full  authority 
and  responsibility  for  conducting  such 
negotiations  with  foreign  coimtries  to 
determine  whether  tariff  cuts  can  be 
made — the  so-called  reciprocal  tariff 
cuts — but  that  in  reality  concessions  are 
made  gent  rally  by  tlie  United  States. 

I  asked  the  repre.sentative  of  the  State 
Department  if  the  CrATT  operation  had 
ever  been  officially  approved  by  Congress, 
and  his  answer  was.  "No." 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  think  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  Congress  should  assume  its 
responsibilities  to  mike  certain  that  the 
State  Department  does  not  continue  pol- 
icies wliich  inevitatly  will  cause  wide- 
spread unemployment  in  the  United 
States  and  depress  many  industries 
v,hich  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  com- 
pete with  low -cost  foreign  producers. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho.     He  has  hit 


the  nail  right  on  the  head,  as  he  usually 
does.     He  is  very  sound  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  that  certain  groups  in  the  United 
Sta'LCS  have  noi  been  realistic  about  the 
protection  of  home  industry.  They 
have  confused  tlie  issue  in  the  past. 
Tiiey  iiave  argued  with  a  great  many 
outstanding  citizens,  and  have  convinced 
snnio  of  them  that,  somehow,  if  we 
could  be  overly  generous  in  foreign 
trade,  although  some  local  industries 
miuht  be  destroyed,  this  would  amount 
to  a  magic  wand  which  would  bring 
peaci^. 

That  is  not  true.  When  the  Japanese 
dropped  bombs  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
United  States  was  Japan's  best  customer. 
Another  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of 
such  an  argument  is  Cuba.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  one  nation  given 
the  favorable  trade  position  that  the 
United  States  has  given  to  Cuba:  yet 
Cuba  was  the  first  Latin  American  Re- 
public to  turn  against  the  United  States 
and  go  Communist.  Trade  did  not  pre- 
vent It. 

On  the  contrary,  the  United  States 
has  invoked  trade  barriers,  tariffs,  and 
oliipr  restrictions  against  Canada  many 
times;  still  our  border  with  Canada  is 
the  longest  peaceful  border  in  the  world. 
No  armies  are  lined  up  on  either  side. 

The  argument  that  communities  and 
local  industries  must  be  destroyed  and 
not  be  self-sustaining,  in  order  to  have 
peace,  is  fallacious.  1  believe  that  before 
we  can  win  the  respect  of  a  foreign 
country,  we  must  show  that  we  are  good 
managers;  that  we  are  concerned  at  out 
ourselves;  and  that  we  are  businesslike. 
If  foreign  nations  decide  that  we  are 
foolish  and  cannot  even  protect  our  own 
basic  industries,  they  will  not  have  very 
much  confidence  in  us,  and,  in  turn,  they 
will  lack  respect  for  us.  That  will  lead 
to  war  and  misunderstanding,  rather 
than  the  prevention  of  them. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  He  gave  two  excellent 
illustiations — namely,  the  situation  of 
Japan  prior  to  World  War  II,  when  the 
United  States  was  its  best  customer  in 
international  trade:  and  the  situation 
of  Cuba,  whose  best  customer  we  have 
been.  We  have  given  Cuba  concession 
after  ccnccssion,  numbered  by  the  score; 
yet  we  see  what  has  developed  there. 

So  the  talk  to  the  effect  that  only  by 
lowering  our  barriers  and  giving  con- 
cessions will  we  gain  friends  is  very 
fallacious, 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes,  it  is. 

Let  us  reverse  the  situation,  and  thmk 
of  a  foreign  country  which  was  trying 
to  make  a  "go"  of  a  local  industry,  and 
found  that  the  United  States  was  send- 
ing sizable  imports  there,  and  enacted 
a  tariff  or  placed  an  embargo  or  took 
some  other  step  to  prevent  our  doing 
that.  We  would  respect  that  country  for 
its  businessUke  judgment  and  for  mak- 
ing itself  strong,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct;  we 
certainly  would. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RANIX)LPH  rose. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  yielding  to  me.  but  I  wonder 
whether  I  may  be  recognized  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Presidr-nt.  I  have  concluded  niy 
remaiks. 


RESOTXTION  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
LEGISLATURE  URGES  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  APPLY  TARIFF  COMMIS- 
SION    FINDINGS     ON     DOMESTIC 

GLASS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  yield,  even  before  I  begin  my  re- 
marks, because  I  am  aware  of  the  subject 
matter  which  both  of  us  have  in  mind 
at  this  time.    So  I  am  delighted  to  yield 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  courtesy  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
in  yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I  make 
this  request  now.  before  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  proposal,  because 
m  the  next  few  minutes  I  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  in  another  place,  and  I  wish 
to  express  to  the  Senptor  from  West  Vir- 
ginia my  entire  suppt^rt  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution No.  2. 

I  understand  that  in  the  course  of  dis- 
ctissing  and  explaining  the  problem,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
submit  the  concurrent  resolution.  It 
affects  the  operations  of  an  important 
industry  in  both  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. So  we  are  equally  concerned 
because  of  the  various  kinds  of  glass 
manufacturing  and  related  industries 
which  are  so  definitely  affected;  and  we 
recognize  the  need  for  relief,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  concurrent  resolution,  in 
connection  with  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
E.scape  Clau.se  Investigation  No.  7-101. 
dated  May  17.  1961.  pertaining  to  crown 
cylinder,  and  sheet  glass. 

So  I  should  like  to  commend  most 
heartily,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  tiie  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
indicate  my  entire  support  of  him  and  of 
his  recommendation  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
very  grclcful  for  the  support  indicated 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Scott  i  :  and,  in  this  connection.  I  wish  to 
express  thanks,  not  only  for  my.self  but 
also  for  my  colleague  from  West  \irginia 
i  Mr.  ByrdI.  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  joining  in  the  presentation 
of  the  resolution  to  this  body.  We  are 
working,  as  is  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, in  a  common  cau.se:  and  there 
is  great  urgency  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  .sure  we  can  count  on  the 
articulate  and  the  active  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  this  field. 
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Mr.  SCOXT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
will  yield  further,  briefly,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  what  I  have  had  to  say  refers, 
of  course,  to  both  of  the  eminent  Sena- 
tors from  West  Virginia;  and  I  think  I 
am  j  ustified  in  saying  that  my  views  are 
also  shared  by  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1.  Therefore,  the  four 
of  us  are  as  one  in  this  concern. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege,  on 
Ijehalf  of  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 
and  myself,  to  submit  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  2  of  the  1961  West  Virginia 
Legislatui-e,  memorializing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  adopt  and  to 
place  into  effect  the  findings  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  dated  May  17,  1961, 
in  connection  with  escape  clause  inves- 
tigation No.  7-101. 

It  is  widely  acknowledged,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  foreign  imF>orts  of  sheet  glass 
have  effected  serious  injury  to  our  do- 
mestic glass  industry,  not  only  in  West 
N.  Virginia,  but  also  in  many  other  States, 
and  have  intensified  the  problems  of  un- 
employment in  this  specific  field.  But 
the  degree  of  injury  done  is  not  so  well 
known,  and  recent  developments  in  the 
import  of  sheet  glass  which  present  an 
even  more  ominous  view  of  the  future 
have  not  yet  been  appraised. 

Prom  1950  to  1960.  inclusive,  total  do- 
mestic shipments  by  domestic  producers 
declined  from  1,443  million  pounds  to 
1.265  million  pounds,  having  reached  a 
peak  in  1955  of  1,580  million  poimds. 
During  the  same  period  foreign  imports 
increased  from  32  million  pounds  to  391 
million  pounds,  bringing  about  a  de- 
cline in  the  share  of  the  U.S.  market  by 
domestic  producers  from  97  8  percent 
in  1950  to  75.4  percent  in  1960. 

Bleak  as  this  picture  is,  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  not  im- 
plement the  findings  and  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  even  worse  conditions  are 
in  prospect.  In  October  of  1960.  most 
Western  Eluropean  suppliers  changed 
from  selUng  on  a  cost,  insurance,  and 
freight,  port-of-entry  basis  to  a  delivered 
basis,  including  arrangement  for  deliv- 
ery of  shipments  to  the  customer's 
warehouse  or  plant  in  the  United  States. 
The  benefit  thus  offered  to  the  importer 
is  apparent.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  domestic  shipments  of  sheet 
glass  showed  a  further  and  precipitous 
declme  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  from  an  average  quarterly  ship- 
ment of  316  million  pounds  in  1960  to 
242  million  pounds  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1961,  thus  indicating  a  fur- 
ther market  loss  of  23.4  percent. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's findings  and  report  are  imple- 
mented, the  conceivable  end  result  will 
be  the  complete  decimation — and  I  em- 
phasize the  use  of  the  word  "decima- 
tion"— of  our  domestic  sheet  glass  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States;  and  West 
Virginia  is  a  major  producer  in  this 
industry. 

I  -ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  West  Virginia 


Legislature  be  printed  in  the  Record  In 
connection  with  my  remarks,  and  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and,  under  the  rule. 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord,  as 
follows : 

House  Concxjrrent  Resolution  2 
Expressing  the    sense   of   the   Lrgtslature   of 

West  Virginia  in  support  of  the  finding  of 

the  US.  Tariff   Commission  Escape  Clause 

Investlsratlon    No.    7   101.    dated    May     17, 

1961,   pertainir.g   to    crowp.,    cylinder,    and 

sheet  glass 

Whereas  It  is  apparent  to  this  legislature 
that  In  many  areas  of  our  State  there  exists 
an  emergency  in  relation  to  unemployment; 
and 

Whereas  in  H,  rrison  and  Kanawha  Coun- 
ties four  large  heet  gliss  plants  are  and 
have  been  operating  at  greatly  reduced  ca- 
pacity, and  witl".  a  reduced  number  of  em- 
ployees; and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis.'sion.  on 
May  17.  1961,  .n  connection  with  Escape 
Clause  Investigation  No.  7-101,  imanlmously 
found,  after  investigation,  and  reported  to 
the  President,  that  sheet  glass  Euch  as  pro- 
duced In  West  Virginia,  i.s  being  and  has 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
stich  increased  quantities  a.s  to  cause  serious 
injury  to  the  sheet  g!  iss  indu.5try;   and 

Whereas  the  Tariff  Commission  further 
recommended  t!iat  the  tariff  on  sheet  glass 
be  increased  to  rates  set  out  In  the  report; 
and 

Whereas  West  Virginia  produces  more 
sheet  glass  than  ar.y  other  State;   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  West  Virginia  Is  alert 
to  take  action  that  may  Increa.-e  employ- 
ment and  retain  here  indu.^tries  tradition- 
ally a  part  of  our  economy,  and  to  take  all 
efTectlve  measures  in  support  of  such  pohcy; 
Therefore   be  it 

Resolved  by  the  houxe  of  delegates  (the 
senate  concurring  therein).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  legislature  that  the  President 
of  the  United  .States  can  and  should  adopt 
and  put  into  effect  the  findings  of  the  U  S. 
Tariff  Comm'.«£ion,  dated  May  17,  1961,  in 
collection  with  escape  clause  Investigation 
No.  7-101. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  able 
colleague  frcm  West  Virginia  iMr. 
ByrdJ. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleatrue  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] for  calling  attention  to  the  dis- 
tressing concition  of  the  shect-gla.ss 
industi-y  in  West  Virginia. 

The  deepening  crisis  facing  the  !;lass 
industry  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia — 
a  crisis  caused  by  the  growing  flood 
of  foreign-produced  imports  of  sheet 
glass — cannot  be  shruseed  off  as  just 
another  problem  in  a  State  cenerally 
suffering  from  economic  depression.  In 
this  instance,  the  emergency  is  the 
threatened  total'  eclipse  of  the  industry 
by  virtually  unrestricted  foreign  imports. 

Many  Americans  may  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  our  foreign-trade  policies 
are  so  loosely  designed  as  to  permit  the 
extinction  of  a  long-established  dome.'  tic 
industry  by  foreign  competitors — com- 
petitors whose  substantially  lower  wage 
rates  make  it  possible  for  them  to  un- 
dersell our  domestically  pl-oduced  prod- 
ucts on  our  own  domestic  markets.  But 
this  is  the  case  in  sheet  glass,  despite 


vast  sutiLS  of  capital  spent  by  our  do- 
mestic producers  to  make  their  plants  the 
most  modern  and  efBcient  in  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has  recog- 
nized the  peril  now  facing  our  sheet- 
';la.ss  industry.  It  has  recommended  to 
President  Kennedy  that  import  duties  be 
increa.=ed.  The  situation  is  so  dire  that 
it  is  fervently  hoped  by  our  large  num- 
bers of  unemployed  trlassworkers  and  by 
the  members  of  the  West  Virginia  con- 
gressional delegation  that  the  President 
will  act  to  implement  the  maximum  rec- 
ommondaiinns  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  hi.s  cogent  remarks  about  the 
scriou-sness  of  this  problem.  I  again  say 
it  is  immediate,  and  that  the  implica- 
tions of  what  is  being  done  wo  now  know 
are  reasons  for  what  we  hope  will  be  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  trust  the  urgency  will  be  un- 
derstood by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  lie  will  adopt  and  place 
into  effect  the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  dili- 
gent Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  desire  to  express  my 
concurrence  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  di.stin<'uished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  recognize  the  need  of  hav- 
ing a  two-way  street  in  international 
busine.s.s.  Tlie  Congress  has  declared 
that  when  imports  reach  a  level  high 
enough  so  as  to  endanger  the  very  ex- 
istence of  manufacturers  in  our  coun- 
try, applications  can  be  made  by  the  af- 
fected industry  itself,  under  the  escape 
clause,  a.sking  lor  relief. 

The  gla.ss  industry  of  our  State  joined 
with  the  glass  industries  of  other  States 
in  making  such  an  application.  The 
Tariff  Commission  unanimously  found 
that  the  gla.ss  industry  of  our  country 
was  in  danger  of  extmction  because  of 
imports.  The  Commission  recommended 
to  the  President  unanimously  that  tariff 
relief  or  other  relief  be  granted  to  that 
industry. 

I  join  the  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
gini.^  and  Arkansas  in  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission.  We  cannot  afford  to 
destroy  our  own  industries.  If  we  do, 
and  this  recommendation  is  disregarded. 
the  law  which  is  now  on  the  books  be- 
comes, in  my  opinion,  meaningless. 

I  wi.sh  to  repeat  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission unanimously  found  the  indus- 
try was  being  injured  by  imports,  and 
the  Commission  unanirtiously  recom- 
mended relief  in  the  form  of  increased 
import  duties. 

I  can  add  little  to  the  facts  as  report- 
ed by  the  Commission.  However,  if  the 
o.scapc  clause  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Anrrecments  Act  are  to  be  meaningful,  it 
seems  to  me  th^relief  recommended  by 
the  Commission  should  be  proclaimed 
by  the  President. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
:'inia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
knowledgeable  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
certainly  placed  appropriate  emphasis 
on  this  matter.  I  make  this  prediction: 
The  renewal   of   the   Reciprocal  Trade 
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Agreements  Act  will  come  'oefore  us  next 
year,  and  I  believe  I  reflect  the  feeling  of 
at  least  a  large  portion  of  this  body 
when  I  say  that  renewal  oi'  that  act  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  what  is  done 
concerning  some  of  the  hard-hit  indus- 
tries such  as  glass,  ceramics,  textiles, 
and  others.  If  relief  is  not  granted, 
there  will  be  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Senators  like  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  says  he  understands  full  well  that 
trade  is  a  two-way  street,  to  move  for- 
ward with  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  if  such  a  conliticn  as  has 
been  pointed  out  today  is  riOt  recognized 
and  rectified.  There  mu;>t  be  a  realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  hardship  which  exists,  and  appro- 
priate action  must  be  taken. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  thif;  time  I  wish 
also  to  state  that  in  Ohio  the  ba.seball 
glove  and  other  spirts  and  athletic  fa- 
cility manufacturing  industries  are  like- 
wise affected.  So  also  is  the  tile  indus- 
try. Unless  the  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  are  carried  into  ef- 
fect, I  think  the  law  is  meaningless.  We 
have  provided  that  whenever  an  indus- 
try is  in  dancrer  of  its  exi:;tence,  it  may 
appeal  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
industry  has  done  so.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission, by  unanimous  vote,  has  said 
the  industry  is  being  injured  and  has 
recommended  relief. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield "' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Except  for  reli- 
ance upon  the  escape  clause  provision, 
we  could  not  justify  the  Reciprocal 
Tiade  Agreements  Act.    Is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes;  I  asree. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  we  cannot  pro- 
vide relief  by  law  and  expect  that  there 
will  be  a  proper  admini.tration;  if  we 
cannot  pr  vide  relief  for  our  own  people 
when  hardship  in  certain  industries  de- 
velops as  a  result  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  then  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  conscientiously  support  a  renewal  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Asreements  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  a?ree  with  that 
statement,  because  it  is  thoroughly  ap- 
parent that  if  that  provi.^ion  were  not  in 
the  law.  imports  would  bee  mo  unlim- 
ited, and  there  would  be  no  method  of 
giving  protection  to  domestic  industries 
and  workers.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  which  have  been 
m.^de  by  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  able  Sen- 
•ntor  from  Ohio.  I  think  the  Tariff 
Commission's  formal  f.ndines  and  recom- 
mendations of  May  17  came  as  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone  who  h^s  observed  the 
disturbing  increases  in  sheet  gla.ss  Im- 
l.>orts  over  the  past  decade  and  the 
hi.ehly  detrimental  effects  they  have  had 
and  are  still  having  on  our  domestic 
glass  industry. 
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Mr.  President,  In  my  State  we  have  a 
very  large  glass  manufacturing  plant, 
the  Harding  Glass  Co.,  a  subsidiary.  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Fourco  Glass  Co.,  which  also 
operates  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  Fourco  does 
operate  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and  has 
a  very  considerable  operation  in  Arkan- 
sas, the  plant  being  located  at  Port 
Smith. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  these  industries  employ 
our  people.  Their  operation  provides 
labor  for  our  citizens.  If  these  com- 
panies are  put  out  of  business  or  if  their 
operations  are  materially  reduced  this 
will  contribute  further  to  unemployment 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  our  American  sheet  glass 
plants  arc  by  and  large  modern,  progres- 
sive, and  efficient,  the  domestic  indus- 
try is  finding  it  impossible  to  meet  the 
low  prices  and  destructive  competition 
from  abroad.  The  depressing  results 
are  manifest  in  the  glass  manufactur- 
inr;  areas  throu,e;h"ut  the  country.  Idle 
plant  capacity,  declining  production  and 
unemployment  are  on  the  increase  both 
in  the  glass  industry  itself  and  in  those 
industries  supplying  vnd  servicing  it. 

Mr.  President,  implementation  of  the 
Tariff  Commis'=ion's  recommendations 
for  increasm'".  dut'es  r.n  imports  cf  glass 
is  a  necessary  step  that  must  be  taken. 
It  will  not,  of  course,  completely  restore 
American  manufacturers  to  a  competi- 
tive position  in  the  domestic  market,  but 
it  Will  help  in  scm?  measure,  at  least,  to 
arrest  the  trends  of  the  past  decade  and 
Will  prevent  further  contraction  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country. 

Most  important  of  all.  it  may  provide 
the  means  of  preserving  sources  of  live- 
lihood for  a  large  segmrnt  of  our  people. 
I  am  indeed  glad  to  join  with  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Vircinia  and 
otlicrs  of  my  distmcuish'  d  colleapues  in 
most  respectfully  ur-ring  the  President  to 
adopt  and  to  put  into  effect  the  Tariff 
Commission's  findings  and  recommen- 
dations. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  the  glass  indu.stry  and  what 
has  been  said  by  my  di-tinpuish^d  col- 
leagues who  have  preceded  me  in  the  dis- 
cussion also  substantially  applies  in  every 
respe-ct  to  the  ceramic  tile  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  country.  In  my  State 
there  is  one  of  those  plants,  which  em- 
ploys approximately  200  people.  It  is 
unable  to  operate  at  capacity  and,  in 
fact,  is  having  a  struggle  to  operate  at 
all  under  the  conditions  which  now  pre- 
vail. Unless  a  remedy  is  given,  unless 
there  is  some  reliof  from  the  character 
and  the  extent  of  the  competition  facing 
this  plant,  it  cannot  much  longer  oper- 
ate. 

The  Tariff  Commission  as  of  May  10 
made  a  finding  that  foreign  imports  of 
this  product  have  caused  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  tile  industry.  According- 
ly, the  Commission  has  recommended 
that  duties  on  Imports  of  tile  be  in- 
crea.sed.  I  hope  the  President  will  take 
early  and  favorable  action  on  this  rec- 
ommendation, also. 


I  shall  not  go  into  further  details. 
The  record  is  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. The  facts  now  are  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
indicated  to  the  White  House  my  views  on 
this  matter,  as  I  am  certain  many  other 
Senators  have  done. 

Mr  President,  I  assert  again  that  relief 
mu't  be  given.  The  escape  clause  must 
be  made  effective  and  must  be  admin- 
istered so  as  to  provide  relief  in  these 
hardship  caiscs,  or  else  I  must  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
!-'inia  that  there  will  be  great  reluctance 
about  renewing  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Asreements  Act  the  next  time  the  request 
com.es  before  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  support  the  act.  I 
know  tiie  greai  majority  of  Senators  are 
.n  favor  of  it.  We  feel  it  is  a  proper 
policy  for  us  to  maintain.  However,  \^e 
cannot  maintain  it  to  the  detriment  of 
our  industry  to  the  extent  that  industry 
is  being  put  out  of  business  or  can  no 
longer  operate  at  a  profit.  To  share  our 
market  is  one  thing.  To  destroy  our 
market  or  to  lose  it  to  any  country 
a'oioad,  for  any  particular  product  or 
comniodity,  is  something  we  must  guard 
a"a:nst. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  for 
yi:l  linrt  to  me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
comment  of  my  colleague  from  Arkan- 
sas is  most  compelling.  V/hen  he  speaks 
of  the  injury  being  done  not  only  to  the 
sheet  glass  industry  but  also  to  the  tile 
mduary  m  his  State  there  comes  to  my 
mind  the  opportunity  I  had.  within  re- 
cent days,  to  address  the  West  Virginia 
section  of  the  American  Ceramic  Soci- 
ety at  Charleston.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
thLs  point  excerpts  from  the  speech 
whicli  I  delivered  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

E.xoERPTS  Prom  an  Address  by  Senator  Jen- 
NiN'cs  RANnoLPii.  Democrat  of  V\'est  Vir- 
ginia. Bes  ORE  THE  West  Virginia  Section, 
A\5ERICAN  Cer'Mic  Society,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  June  16,  1961 

I  regret  that  the  tenor  of  my  comments 
cannot  be  entirely  pleasant  tonight,  and 
here  I  refer  to  the  virtual  decimation  of  some 
segments  of  the  ceramics  industries  by  un- 
fair foreign  competition. 

During  mo.?t  of  today  I  have  been  par- 
ticipating at  Beckl'-'v  in  an  area  led'velop- 
ment  conference  which  was  addre:?ed  by 
Secretary  Hodges.  There  we  were  primarily 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  our  State 
which  have  been  generated  by  automation 
and  other  technological  and  structural 
changes  in  our  economy. 

Tlie  difficulties  of  some  of  the  Industries 
represented  in  your  society — partictilarly  the 
pottery  and  sheet  glass  Industries — are 
equr.lly  as  acute  as  are  those  of  coal,  though 
emerging  fr^m  different  causes. 

E;irlier  tliis  week  I  was  visited  in  my  office 
bv  a  member  of  your  society.  Mr.  Arthur 
VVells  of  the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co. 
The  information  he  related  to  me— of  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  employment  of  h:.'  firm 
in  the  past  8  years,  of  the  tinfalr  comprti- 
tlon  of  the  Japanese  cartel  which  has  an 
a-.crage  labor  cost  of  30  cents  an  h^tir  or 
less,  and  of  the  number  of  American  pottery 
firms  which  have  been  dr!%-en  to  the  wall  in 
recent  years — such  facts  make  a  somber 
storv.    And  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
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Bheet  and  window  glass  industry  could  offer 
similar  evidence. 

I  have  not,  of  course,  been  unaware  of 
such  conditions.  As  a  member  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate,  and  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee 
on  Relations  of  Business  with  Government, 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  small  businesses.  And 
during  1960  our  subcommittee  conducted 
quite  extensive  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
imports  on  small  business.  Yet  even  with 
such  background  knowledge,  one  experi- 
ences a  certain  shock  when  confronted  with 
new  and  vivid  examples  of  the  decline  of  a 
modem  and  efBclent  industry.  I  might 
state  in  passing  that  I  brought  this  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Hodges 
at  the  West  Virginia  delegation  breakfast 
yesterday,  and  I  shall  pursue  it  with  him 
further. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  trade  restrlctlonlst.  I 
am  in  support  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  I  endorse  closer  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  other  free  nations 
of  the  world.  But  I  am  a  realist,  and  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  prospects  for 
Senate  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
next  year  if  certain  adjustments  In  critical 
areas  are  not  made  before  then. 

This  is  imquestionably  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  complex  problems  in  the  field 
of  national  policy.  For  our  relations  with 
each  nation  and  the  Impact  on  each  of  our 
industries  must  be  analyzed  and  appraised 
separately,  and  yet  decisions  taken  with 
regard  to  one  segment  of  our  economy  have 
repercussions  far  beyond  the  immediate  In- 
dustry Itself. 

In  the  total  volume  of  our  International 
trade,  our  merchandise  trade  surplus — the 
balance  of  exports  over  Imports — has  been 
maintained  for  several  months  at  a  level 
of  $500  million  a  month  or  more.  But  such 
knowledge  Is  small  consolation  to  the  in- 
dividual b\islnessman  who  finds  himself 
gradually  strangled  by  competition  with 
sweatshop  labor.  I  mention  the  overall 
balance  to  indicate  the  impracticality  of 
our  ever  again  entering  the  vicious  circle 
of  protectionism  which  prevailed  three  dec- 
ades ago,  for  we  would  Inevitably  lose  much 
more  than  we  would  gain  from  such  a  move. 

We  must,  therefore,  search  for  flexible  and 
effective  means  of  bringing  relief  to  indus- 
tries which  are  endangered  by  unfair  foreign 
competition.  Presldeni,  Kennedy  has  re- 
marked that  since  the  benefits  of  Interna- 
tional trade  accrue  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
the  burden  of  unfair  foreign  competition 
should  not  be  borne  solely  by  the  industries 
and  firms  affected.  This  is  a  position  which 
I  thoroughly  endorse,  but  devising  a  prac- 
tical means  for  Implementing  It  Is  no  simple 
task. 

Yet  it  is  a  task  to  which  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  has  devoted  much 
thought  and^  attention,  and  an  issue  on 
which  we  made  several  specific  recommenda- 
tions in  our  report  at  the  close  of  the  86th 
Congress.  Before  mentioning  these  recom- 
^  mendatlons,  however,  I  would  refer  to  one 
source  of  Federal  assistance  which  I  believe 
has  not  been  sufficiently  utilized  by  many 
small  business  concerns. 

Under  section  9  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
of  1953,  the  Administrator  is  authorized,  and 
I  quote;  "To  consult  with  representatives  of 
small-business  concerns  with  a  view  to  as- 
sisting and  encouraging  such  firms  to  under- 
take Joint  programs  for  research  and  develop- 
ment carried  out  through  such  corporate  or 
other  mechanism  as  may  be  most  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose.  Such  Joint  pro- 
grams may,  among  other  things,  include  the 
..  J  lowing  purposes: 

"A.  To  construct,  acquire,  or  establish 
laboratories  and  other  facilities  for  the  con- 
duct of  research; 

"B.  To  undertake  and  utilize  applied  re- 
search; 


"C.  To  collect  research  information  re- 
lated to  a  particular  Industry  and  dissemi- 
nate it  to  participating  members: 

"D.  To  conduct  applied  research  on  a  pro- 
tected, proprietary,  and  contractual  basis 
with  member  or  nonmember  firms.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  others; 

"E.  To  prosecute  applications  for  patents 
and  render  patent  services  for  participating 
members;  and 

"F.  To  negotiate  and  grant  licenses  under 
patents  held  under  the  Joint  program,  and 
to  establish  corporations  designed  to  exploit 
particular  patents  obtained  by  it." 

In  all  of  these  fields  of  activity,  the  pro- 
gram, if  approved  by  the  Administrator, 
would  be  exempt  from  the  prohibitions  of 
antitrust  laws. 

Now  I  am  not  sufficiently  Informed  on  re- 
search and  development  activities  within  the 
ceramics  industries  to  appral.se  adequately 
the  value  of  this  section  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  in  relation  to  your  problems.  How- 
ever, I  would  suggest  that  your  society,  rep- 
resenting most  of  the  technical  people  In 
your  Industries,  would  be  a  proper  forum  In 
which  to  initiate  discussion  imd  inquiry  into 
the  utilization  of  thU  provision  of  the  act. 
And  I  would,  of  course,  be  most  pleased  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  a  Joint  pro- 
gram with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion if  the  occasion  should  arise. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  yours  are 
modern  and  efficient  Industries.  And  while 
you  may  reap  considerable  benefits  from  a 
Joint  research  and  development  program, 
this  would  prcsumbaly  not  solve  the  problem 
of  unfair  competition  from  abroad.  There- 
fore, to  turn  now  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  for  which  we 
expect  to  receive  sympathetic  and  positive 
consideration  from  Congress  as  well  as  the 
administration. 

We  have  recommended  that  Congress  con- 
sider amending  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951  in  order  to 
permit  the  President  greater  flexibility  and 
discretion  in  proclaiming  a  rate  of  duty  dif- 
ferent from  that  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
CommUssion.  This  seems  especially  impor- 
tant in  light  of  the  Commission's  record  of 
granting  relief  to  only  2  out  of  28  escape- 
clause  petitions  uuring  a  period  of  about  2',*j 
years. 

We  have  also  recommended  continued  ex- 
ploration of  foreign  wage  levels  as  a  base 
for  quota  provisions.  This  Is  a  difficult  area 
of  investigation  because  of  such  nonwage 
factors  as  family  allowances,  housing,  and 
annual  bonuses  which  comprise  part  of  the 
total  labor  cost  in  some  countries.  How- 
ever, work  in  this  field  is  proceeding  in  our 
own  Bureau  -of  Labor  Statistics  and  in  the 
International  Labor  Office. 

The  committee  further  recommended  that 
all  agencies  of  Government  concerned  with 
foreign  trade  should  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  prevent  sharp  and  unusual  increases 
in  the  importation  nf  certain  items,  in  order 
that  the  affected  domestic  industries  might 
have  adequate  opportunity  to  make  gradual 
and  orderly  adjustment. 

But  despite  these  preventive  measures, 
some  firms  are  inevitably  and  seriously  in- 
jured. As  direct  assistance  to  injured  in- 
dustries our  committee  has  suggested  the 
establishment  of  market  research  and  tech- 
nical data  facilities  tailored  to  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  the  individual  firm,  voca- 
tional retraining  programs  for  displaced 
workers,  and  relocation  allowances  for  prop- 
erly certified  unemployed  workers  whose 
skills  are  needed  In  another  section  of  the 
country  and  who  desire  to  move  there. 

Some  of  these  measures  have  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  and 
still  more  will  be  lncorjx)rated  in  the  pro- 


posed Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  which  will  probably  be  enacted  this  ses- 
sion. 

To  Etistaln  the  Individual  business  our 
committee  also  recommended  a  new  category 
of  trade  Injury  loans  for  preferential  treat- 
ment by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  usual  rate  of  Interest  on  SBA  loans  Is 
5>2  percent;  on  disaster  loans  administered 
by  the  agency  it  is  3  percent;  for  the  new 
category  it  would  be  4  percent. 

Finally,  we  recommended  an  accelerated 
rate  of  amortization  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  necessitated  by  foreign 
competition. 

None  of  these  provisions,  taken  singly  or 
in  combination,  will  provide  an  Ideal  solu- 
tion to  this  most  vexing  problem.  Yet  they 
are  indications  of  the  concern  of  Congress 
and  the  direction  which  our  thinking  is  tak- 
ing. Although  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  punitive  actions  against  other 
countries,  neither  can  we  allow  the  continu- 
ous drain  of  tax  revenue  from  domestic  loss 
of  production,  the  erosion  of  opportunities 
within  our  local  communities  and  the  ter- 
rible attrition  of  the  skills  and  the  morale 
of  our  working  people. 

With  the  application,  on  a  wider  scale  of 
t!-,.>  pcrjeverance  and  discriminating  intel- 
ligence which  first  brought  our  ceramics  in- 
dustries to  a  position  of  world  leadership 
and  prosi^erity,  I  believe  that  we  can  solve 
these   jiroblems  also. 

Mi-.  JOHN.STON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  able 
colleamie  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  by  what 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
what  the  .senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
have  had  to  say.  We  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  program  in  South 
Carolina  very  much.  Textile  goods  are 
coming  into  the  United  States  which  are 
made  with  cheap  labor  and  raw  mate- 
rials which  can  be  bought  in  the  United 
States  at  cheap  prices.  For  instance, 
cotton  can  be  bought  at  6  or  8  cents  a 
poimd  cheaper  in  a  foreign  country  than 
by  a  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 
These  countries  have  also  been  helped 
as  to  buying;  machinery  by  our  Federal 
Goveniment.  Something  must  be  done 
111  this  field. 

I  could  speak  along  the  same  line  with 
re<;ard  to  the  plywood  industry.  We  can- 
not meet  the  type  of  competition  being 
offered. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  efforts 
to  provide  quotas  or  to  raise  duties. 
The  situation  has  become  so  serious  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide  the 
proper  amount  of  duty  for  bringing  in  a 
product.  However,  we  can  provide 
quotas.  For  instance,  Japan  has  agreed 
to  quotas  on  textiles,  realizing  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
I  both  know  that  voluntai-y  quotas  will 
not  be  large  enough  to  really  meet  the 
serious  situation  we  face  at  the  present 
time.  I  join  with  the  Senator  in  bring- 
ing this  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Depai'tment.  It  seems  to  me  that  per- 
haps the  State  Department  is  looking 
after  the  interests  of  other  countries  in- 
stead of  looking  after  the  interests  of 
America  and  of  the  American  people. 
For  that  reason,  we  in  the  Senate  may 
have  to  take  a  good  look  at  any  proposal 
they  bring  to  the  Congress  to  ratify 
some  of  the  actions  they  are  taking.    I, 
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for  one,  Intend  to  scrutinize  very  caie- 
fuUy  every  one  of  the  bills  which  come 
to  the  Senate  having  to  do  with  regulat- 
ing quotas  or  putting  on  duties,  either 
lowering  or  increasing  them. 

I  wish  to  have  the  State  Department 
know  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
observations  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  go  directly  to  the  point  which 
we  have  discussed.  There  is  consider- 
able evidence  that  what  the  Senator  in- 
dicates as  a  fear  is  actually  now  in 
process. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  indi- 
cating what  has  been  spoken  by  other 
Senators — by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  McClellanI,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston] — 
that  generally  Senators  like  to  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  philosophy  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act.  However. 
Senators  arc  very  forthright  in  indi- 
cating that  when  the  trade  agreements 
act  is  brought  to  Capitol  Hill  for  renewal 
next  year,  action  taken  under  the  escape 
clause  such  as  we  havii  been  discussing 
today  will  have  a  rea.1  bearing  on  the 
attitude  which  Senators  will  take  at  that 
time. 

I  wish  very  much  to  support  the  re- 
newal of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  when  it  comes  before  us  in 
1962.  That  is  my  genuine  desire.  Yet 
I  have  said  today  that  there  will  be  a 
reluctance  to  do  so  unless  there  is  dem- 
onstrated iii  the  meantime  a  greater 
recognition  of  and  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  domestic  industries. 

I  believe  I  sense  the  feeling  that  Sena- 
tors will  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  move  for- 
ward in  the  area  of  renewal  without 
recognition  of  the  hardship  cases. 

In  this  specific  instance  relating  to 
the  glass  industry  we  hope  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  act  to 
place  into  effect  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  who  has  a  joint  res- 
olution of  considerable  importance  to 
submit  to  the  Senate. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  MAKING  CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  MONTHS  OF  JULY  AND  AU- 
GUST 1951 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con^^ent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  cf  House  Joint  Resolution 
465.  the  joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  months  of 
July  and  August. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion (H  J.  Res.  465)  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  Is  of  the  usual  type  in 
order  to  make  provision  for  continuing 
in  operation  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment for  which  annual  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1962  have  not  been  en- 
acted. 

The  joint  resolution  will  continue  1.1 
effect  until  August  31,  1961.  It  covers 
the  following  appropriation  bills:  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriation  Act;  Gen- 
eral Government  Matters,  E>epartment  c  f 
Commerce,  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act;  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
proi^riation  Act;  Department  of  Agricu'- 
ture  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act;  Department  of  Defense  Appropri- 
ation Act;  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priation Act:  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act;  Departments  of  State  and  JustiC'?, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act:  and  the  Treasury-Po5t 
Office  Appropriation  Act. 

In  those  instances  where  an  appro- 
priation act  has  not  passed  either  body, 
such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation,  and  several 
others  enumerated  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, authority  is  granted  for  continu- 
ing during  these  2  months  activities 
which  were  conducted  in  the  fiscal  year 
1961  at  the  current  rate  or  at  the  rate 
provided  in  the  budget  estimate,  which- 
ever is  lower. 

Tlie  mutual  security  program  has  not 
been  authorized  as  yet.  The  joint  reso- 
lution will  provide  for  the  mutual  secu- 
rity programs  $485  million  for  these  2 
months,  which  is  the  amount  suggested 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  area  redevelopment  program  has 
been  provided  with  $400,000  for  this  2- 
month  period.  This  will  continue  the 
depressed  areas  program  during  July  and 
August  at  the  current  rate  during  the 
last  week  in  June. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  pa.ssage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  *H.J.  Res.  465) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  a-nd  House  of  Rep- 
rcscntat-axs  of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other  revenues, 
receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several  depart- 
ments, agencies,  corporDtlons,  and  other  or- 
ganizutional  units  of  the  Government, 
n.unely; 

Sec.  101.  (a)  (1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  activities 
(not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for  In 
this  Joint  resolution)  which  were  conducted 
In  the  fiscal  year  1961  and  for  which  appro- 
priations, funds,  or  other  authority  would  be 
available  In  the  following  appropriation  acts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962: 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act; 

General  Government  Matters,  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act: 

Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act; 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act; 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act; 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act; 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act; 

Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act:  and  the 

Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriation  Act. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  In 
t!ie  mi'.nr.cr  which  would  be  provided  for  by 
the  pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which  would 
be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  In  this  sub- 
section as  p.assed  by  the  House  Is  different 
from  that  which  would  be  made  available  or 
granted  under  such  Act  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall 
be  continued  tinder  the  lesser  amount  or  the 
more  restrictive   authority. 

(4j  Whenever  an  Act  listed  In  tills  sub- 
Eccilon  has  been  passed  by  only  one  House 
or  where  an  Item  is  Included  lu  only  one 
version  of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses, 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
continued  under  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authority  granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at 
a  rate  for  operations  not  exceeding  the  cur- 
rent rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  ac-.ion 
of  the  one  House,  whichever  is  lower:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  provision  which  is  Included 
in  any  appropriation  Act  enumerated  In  this 
subsection  but  which  was  not  Included  In 
the  applicable  appropriation  Act  for  the 
fiscal  yc.ir  1961,  and  which  by  its  terms  is 
appUcub;e  to  more  than  one  appropriation. 
fund,  or  authority,  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authority  provided 
in  this  Joint  resolution  unless  such  provision 
sliaM  have  been  Included  in  identical  form 
In  such  bill  as  enacted  by  both  the  House 
r.r.d  the  Senate. 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
contir.ulng  projects  or  activities  which  were 
conducted  In  the  fiscal  year  i96i  and  listed 
in  this  subsection  ( 1 )  at  a  rate  for  operations 
not  in  excess  of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate 
provided  for  in  the  budget  estimate,  which- 
ever is  lower,  or  (2)  in  the  amount  or  at  the 
rate  specified  herein: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission; 

Depirtmmt  of  Defense — Military  Con- 
struction; 

Civil  Functions — Department  of  the  Army; 

Drpartment  of  the  Interior  activities: 
Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
Bonneville  Power  Administration; 
Southeastern  Power  Administration; 
Southwestern  Power  Administration; 

Tennessee   Valley  Authority; 

E.xport -Import   Bank; 

United  States  Study  Commission — South- 
east River  B.asins: 

United  States  Study  Commission— Texas; 

District  of  Columbia; 

Administration.  Ryukyu  Inlands; 

Area  Redevelopment  Programs,  adminis- 
trative expenses.  $400.'X)0; 

Mutual  security  programs,  $485,000,000,  to 
be  exj^ended  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  such  programs  during 
the  fiscal  year  1961  and  at  a  rate  for  any 
Individual  program  not  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent rate  therefor:  Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  ?1, 400, 000  of  the  Appropriation  for 
"Special  assistance,  special  authorizations", 
granted  in  the  Mutual  Security  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1961,  shall  re- 
main available  in  accordance  with  section 
102  of  this  Joint  resolution;   and 

Payment  to  the  Federal  extended  com- 
pensation account.  $45,000,000. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  project*  or  activities  which 
are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
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and  the  Senate  items  under  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  to  the  extent  and  In  the  man- 
ner which  would  be  provided  for  In  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

Sec  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
tiiis  Joint  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  (a)  enactment  into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
for  in  this  loint  resolution,  or  (b)  enactment 
of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act  by  both 
Houses  without  any  provision  for  such  proj- 
ect or  activity,  or  (c)  August  31,  1961,  which- 
ever first  .occiu-s. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitations  set  forth  In 
subsection  (d)  (2)  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  expendi- 
tvires  therefrom  shall  be  charged  to  the  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
whenever  a  bill  in  which  such  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization  is  con- 
tained is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  104.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  initiate 
or  resume  any  project  or  activity  which  was 
not  being  conducted  during  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  Appropriations  made  and  authority 
granted  pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
incvured  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  project  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated,  the  joint  resolution  is  a  sub- 
ject of  rather  urgent  importance,  in  that 
it  deals  with  the  matter  of  continuing 
the  activities  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  since  we  are  facing  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


U.S.    DISARMAMENT    AGENCY    FOR 
WORLD   PEACE   AND   SECURITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
sending  to  Congress  a  proposal  to  create 
a  new  agency  entitled  "The  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and 
Security." 

This  proposal  represents  much  more 
than  the  creation  of  a  new  bureau  or 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government.  It  represents  in  a  tangible 
manner  the  restatement  of  a  funda- 
mental objective  of  our  national  policy — 
the  securing  of  a  just  and  enduring 
peace. 

The  basi^  outhne^  or  objectives  of  the 
proposal  submitted  by  the  President 
have  been  discussed  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation  by  many  spokes- 
men in  recent  years.  The  previous 
administration  acknowledged  the  im- 
portance of  special  emphasis  upon  dis- 
armament by  selecting  and  appointing 
a  limited  number  of  certain  officials  to 
give  special  attention  to  this  vital  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  However,  the  pro- 
posal of  President  Kennedy  seeks  to  give 
priority  attention  and  special  meaning 
to  our  disarmament  efforts  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  agency  created 
by  the  Congress  as  an  expression  of  our 
national  will  and  purpose. 

The  introduction  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, which  I  shall  present  today  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SparkmanI,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley!  ,  and  the  Senator 


from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1,  offers  an 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
need  for  the  proposed  new  agency,  and 
to  reflect  on  our  policy  relating  to  dis- 
armament and  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  yield  dur- 
ing my  remarks,  because  I  wish  to  make 
a  full  statement.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  shall  then  yield  for  what- 
ever questions  any  Senator  may  wish  to 
ask. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  United  States 
represents  freedom  and  the  Soviet  Union 
represents  the  Communist  bloc  and  we 
are  engaged  in  a  long  and  vital  political, 
economic,  and  ideological  strur'f-le.    Mr. 
Khrushchev,     the     Soviet     leader,    has 
made  this   manife.'itly  clear   in   his   re- 
peated challenges  and  his  as.cprtion  that 
the  Communist  way  would  triumph  and 
they— the  Soviets— would  bury  us.     We 
have   accepted   that   challencjc    and   we 
seek  to  complete  this  contest  within  the 
area  of  peaceful  competition.     We  ac- 
cept  the  challenge   with   confidence   of 
victory,  a  victory  for  humanity,  a  vic- 
tory for  the  independence  of  nation.s.  a 
victory  for  thf  freedom  of  mankind.    We 
are   unafraid   but  we   are  terribly  con- 
cerned lest  the  struggle  which  manifests 
itself   in   the   growing   armaments   race 
may  burst  further  into  the  catastrophe 
of    nuclear    war.    The    continuous    and 
costly  buildup  for  armaments  is  within 
itself  a  threat  to  peace.     This  massive 
buildup  seems   to  know   no  limits  and 
is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  conflict  and 
disaster  unless  there  is  a  ma.s.-ive  effort, 
yes,   a  Herculean   effort,   to   deflect   the 
arms  aspect  of  this  struggle,  to  reduce 
the  arms,  yes,  to  disarm  and  to  divert 
the  vast  resources  presently  going  into 
armaments    to    more    constructive    and 
le.ss  explosive  channels. 

Yesterday  I  commented  in  the  Senate 
briefly  as  to  what  I  thought  was  de- 
veloping in  the  struggle  between  the 
Soviet  Communist  bloc  and  the  free  na- 
tions. I  am  not  a  pessimist.  While  we 
have  our  troubles,  and  while  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  are  frequently 
able  to  cause  great  turmoil  and  put  the 
pressure  on.  so  to  speak,  we  ought  not 
to  underestimate  their  difficulties,  even 
as  we  objectively  examine  our  difficulties 
and  our  limitations.  The  Soviet  Union 
today  has  internal  trouble  in  its  economy. 
It  is  facing  an  agricultural  collapse 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  its  empire. 
There  are  shortages  of  food,  proteins, 
fats,  oils,  and  cereals.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  having  great  difficulties  in  its 
own  empire,  with  open  disaffection  and 
almost  rebellion  in  Albania,  with  trouble 
in  Rumania,  and  facing  constant  trouble 
in  Poland.  There  are  plmty  of  troubles 
in  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  repeal  in  the  Sen- 
ate what  I  have  said  on  other  occasions — 
that  the  greatest  sinqle  defeat  the  Soviet 
Union  has  suffered  was  on  the  continent 
of  Africa.  It  had  planned  a  takeover 
this  year.  But  a  United  Nations  force, 
with  all  its  limitations,  its  obvious  weak- 
ness, and  at  times  with  uncertainty,  sup- 
ported by  the  will  of  peaceful  nations, 
has  been  able  to  thwart  Soviet  ambitions 
and  intentions  on  the  continent  of 
Africa. 

All  is  not  well  with  the  Communi.st 
bloc.    The  Commvnists  have  made  very 


few  gains  in  terms  of  being  able  to  tie 
down  real  gains  and  achievements. 

Today  Asia  is  not  more  communistic. 
The  countries  of  Asia  that  have  not 
been  taken  over  openly  by  Red  arms  are 
developing  a  viable  economy  and  insti- 
tutions of  freedom.  They  not  only  sur- 
vive, but  they  grow  in  strength. 

So  I  .say  to  my  fellow  Americans:  "Do 
not  feci  as  if  all  the  problems  are  ours 
and  that  all  the  difficulties  fall  upon  us. 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  Communist 
camp." 

I  believe  that  what  this  Nation  needs 
above  all  today  is  a  sense  of  confidence. 
What  this  country  needs  and  what  our 
allies  need  is  a  reappraisal  of  our  gen- 
uine 5-trength.  We  represent  75  percent 
of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  We  repre- 
sent the  greatest  industrial  capacity 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  If  we 
add  the  industrial  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  Canada.  Western  Eu- 
rope. p<nd  Japan.  I  submit  that  the  world 
has  never  .seen  anything  like  it,  and 
that  the  Communist  empire  fades  into 
in.significance.  We  are  stronger  in 
science  and  technology  and  stronger  in 
per  capita  income  and  in  resources  and 
in  wealth  and  in  industrial  production. 
We  can  be  stronger  in  every  way  if  we 
have  the  will  and  the  determination. 

We  do  not  stand  alone.  We  have 
strong  allies.  We  have  great  power  on 
our  side — political  power,  economic 
power,  moral  power,  and  military  power. 
Let  Mr.  Khrushchev  know  that  with  all 
his  threats  and  challenges  we  remain 
unafraid,  as  I  shall  express  in  this  mes- 
sa.cc  today. 

We  have  seen  the  storm  clouds  of  war 
rise  over  Laos.  They  are  still  there  and 
that  unfortunate  country  with  its  brave 
and  industrious  people  are  not  yet  free 
from  the  military  struggle  in  which  the 
free  and  Communist  worlds  are  engaged. 
More  ominous  storm  clouds  now  gather 
over  Berlin  and  cast  their  shadows 
throughout  all  of  Europe,  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  sectors.  If  war 
comes,  it  will  engulf  us  aU.  There  will 
be  no  place  to  hide — no  haven  of  safety. 
The  stakes  in  Berlin  are  high  and  we 
will  not  relinquish  our  responsibility  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  Berlin  or  give  up 
our  rights  of  access  to  and  presence  in 
West  Berlin. 

As  the  President  has  stated,  we  are 
prepared  to  negotiate  in  order  to  find 
an  honorable  and  equitable  solution  of 
the  political  problems  which  cause  such 
te!"ii.ions  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
Tlie  answer  to  these  problems  is  to  be 
found  in  the  postwar  agreements  be- 
tween the  Allies  of  World  War  II, 
free  elections,  vself-determination,  and 
noninterference  by  the  major  powers. 
The  freedom  of  West  Berlin  is  not 
nc'/otiable.  but  a  free  Berlin  within  a 
united  Germany  is  negotiable. 

President  Kennedy  again  offered  to 
negotiate  on  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  German  issue  but  on  the  basis  of 
German  self-determination. 

At  a  later  date  I  intend  to  have  more 
to  say  about  the  Berlin  issue.  I  wish 
to  make  crystal  clear,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  doubt  as  to  this  Senator's  posi- 
tion, that  once  we  take  a  firm  position 
about  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  and 


our  rights  and  our  commitments  to  the 
people  of  Berlin,  we  run  the  risk  of  armed 
conflict.  However,  to  be  unwilling  to 
'  run  that  risk  would  make  negotiation 
meaningless.  I  do  not  believe  that 
negotiations  can  be  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  uncertainty  or  weakness. 
They  must  be  conducted  only  on  the 
basis  of  willingness  and  determination 
to  do  what  we  know  must  be  done,  once 
we  give  commitments  and  make  prom- 
ises and  give  assurances  to  friendly 
people. 

This  pledge  of  self-determination  was 
given  by  the  Soviet  Union  following 
World  War  11.  It  is  the  iieait  of  an 
agreement  signed  by  the  U.S.S.R..  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  the  United  States. 
Soviet  colonialism  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Soviet  imperialism  in  East  Germany  are 
a  source  and  cause  of  the  so-called  Ber- 
lin problem  There  is  no  .solution  to 
Berlin — to  the  rights  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  wartime  Allies  and  to 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
German  people  until  a  divided  Germany 
is  given  the  right  of  self-determination 
as  to  its  future. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the 
spokesmen  of  the  free  world  make  it 
crystal  c'ear  that  the  Berlin  issue,  as  our 
Presid-nt  pointed  out  yesterday,  is  one 
which  is  being  manufactured,  contrived, 
and  designed  by  the  Soviet  leaders,  as 
they  abrogate  and  as  they  deny  their 
own  commitments  and  their  own  as- 
surances and  their  own  agreements 
which  they  signed  and  to  which  they 
pledged  themselves. 

There  is  no  rea.son  for  the  free  world 
to  be  constantly  put  on  the  defensive 
when  there  is  much  that  needs  to  be 
.said  and  can  be  said  and  done  by  a 
united  free  world. 

In  such  a  dangerous  age  there  are 
many  who  scoff  at  prospects  for  dis- 
armament. In  fact,  they  say  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  jven  talk  about  it.  There  are 
those  who  doubt  that  enough  sanity  and 
reason  exist  on  the  Comnumist  side  to 
see  the  folly  of  constantly  and  deliber- 
ately leading  the  world  to  the  brink  of 
war.  And  we  must  admit  that  today  the 
prospects  for  agreement  on  disarmament 
are  not  bright.  The  Soviets  do  not  ap- 
pear U  want  to  negotiate  as  much  as 
they  want  to  propagandize  and  rattle 
the  hammer  and  sickle.  But  tjie  entire 
point  of  the  bill  I  am  introjcfucing  to- 
day is  that  preparations  for  disarma- 
ment negotiations  must  be  made  in  all 
kinds  of  political  atmosphere.  In  other 
words,  we  can  wast^e  no  time.  We  must 
be  preppred  under  all  circumstances.  If 
we  want  to  make  progress  toward  curb- 
ing the  weapons  of  war  our  efforts  must 
be  continuous.  They  must  be  groimded 
in  solid  research  and  study  of  all  kinds — 
the  technical,  military,  and  the  political. 
The  world  outlook  may  change.  The 
Soviets  may  show  a  genuine  interest  in 
real  and  substantial  disarmament  with 
adequate  controls  and  a  willingness  to 
settle  disputes  peacefully  and  without  a 
resort  to  threats  and  to  the  use  of  force. 

I  repeat,  Madam  President,  there  is 
nothing  so  permanent  in  the  world  as 
change.  The  power  relationships  which 
exist  today  may  be  entirely  different  5 
years  from  now.    Only  a  few  days  ago 


the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  was  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  as  an  ally  and  as  a 
friend,  and  was  applauded  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  delighted,  because  Japan  is 
a  great  nation,  and  the  Japanese  are 
great  people,  and  we  look  upon  them  as 
great  leaders  in  the  cause  of  world  peace 
and  world  justice. 

Sixt.een  years  ago  Japan  was  our  mor- 
tal enemy.  Is  it  not  interesting  and  is 
it  not  paradoxical  that  the  enemies  of 
yesterday  are  the  stanch  allies  of  to- 
day? Is  it  not  something  to  behold 
to  see  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  General 
de  Gaulle  working  out  the  problems  of 
Europe,  as  they  see  the  answei-s?  Ger- 
man troops  are  training  in  France.  Ger- 
man troops  are  training  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. So  many  changes  take  place.  I 
say  that  in  the  world  we  live  in,  where 
new  powers  are  surging  to  the  front,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 
There  may  well  be  a  shift  of  position, 
and  thei-e  could  easily  be.  Certainly  we 
hope  there  will  be  a  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  intransigent 
and  belliiierent  and  arrogant  powers.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Soviets  may  some 
day  show,  as  I  said,  a  genuine  interest 
in  real,  substantial  arms  control. 

Disarmament  is  not  merely  a  matter 
for  diplomats  at  a  negotiating  table:  it 
is  a  subject  for  scientists  and  technicians 
also.  Let  that  be  clear.  Disarmament 
that  involves  modern  weapons  will  re- 
quire an  intricate  system  of  inspection 
and  international  controls  requiring  the 
most  sophisticated  electronic,  acoustical, 
magnetic,  and  other  scientific  devices. 

Disarmament  brings  into  full  focus 
the  interrelationship  and  the  interde- 
pendency  of  diplomacy  and  science. 
Therefore,  our  preparations  must  be 
continuous,  constant,  up  to  date,  and 
ever  more  reliable.  Therefore,  disarma- 
ment is  a  demanding  task.  Disarma- 
ment is  full-time  work.  It  cannot  be 
undertaken  by  half-hearted,  part-time 
efforts. 

As  we  engage  in  these  negotiations 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  life  and  death  itself.  We  must 
have  engaged  in  it  the  best  people  that 
the  Nation  can  provide.  We  must  have 
the  finest  minds,  and  we  must  have  com- 
plete and  total  preparation.  I  submit 
that  throughout  the  years  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  All  too  often  we  hsve 
gone  to  disarmament  conferences  poorly 
prepared  technically,  without  an  ade- 
quate position  of  our  own  or  our  allies, 
and  uncertain  as  to  our  objectives,  and 
even  more  uncertain  as  to  the  procedures 
to  be  followed. 

I  submit  this  is  dangerous.  What  is 
more,  it  is  negligent  to  the  point  of  be- 
ing unworthy  of  a  great  country. 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  or  the 
confidence  of  discussing  and  preparing 
for  disarmament  only  while  nations  and 
people  seem  cooperative  and  peaceful. 
We  must  prepare  for  disarmament  in 
the  stormy  days  as  well  as  in  the  balmy 
days.  The  urgency  for  disarmament  is 
even  more  evident  when  the  world 
teeters  on  the  precipice. 

The  more  grave  the  danger,  the  more 
immediate  the  crisis.  It  is  all  the  more 
imperative  that  preparations  be  int<jnsi- 


fied  for  a  successful  program  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  course  of 
studying  the  problems  of  preventive  war 
through  arms  control  that  we  may  be 
able  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  it  is  to 
our  mutual  interest  to  live  in  peace. 

Soviet  leaders  understand  the  'mpact 
of  science  on  modern  warfare.  The  Sor 
Viet  leaders  and  their  people  have  much 
to  lose  in  a  war  and  at  the  same  time 
they  have  much  to  do  in  building  their 
society. 

I  do  not  believe  the  sacrifices  which 
the  Soviet  people  have  made  over  40 
years  to  build  their  country  ought  to  be 
underestimated.  The  Soviet  leaders  are 
aware  of  that.  They  are  fully  aware  of 
the  terrible  destructive  power  of  modern 
weapons.  We  must  be  prepared  for  a 
continuing  contest  of  ever-mounting 
tensions  between  ourselves  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Our  objective,  however,  should  be  to 
keep  that  contest  in  the  area  of  peace- 
ful competition,  no  matter  how  furious 
that  comj>etition  may  become.  Let  us 
hope  it  can  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of.  at  least,  a  somewhat  peaceful  com- 
petition. A  disarmament  program  with 
continuing  negotiations  has  contributed 
to  this  possibility. 

But  it  is  the  United  States  that  must 
persist  to^have  peace  prevail.  For  it  is 
the  leader  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
which  want  to  live  in  peace,  which  do 
not  covet  other  p)eoples'  territory,  and 
which  see  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
turning  swords  into  plowshares. 

The  President  has  sent  us  his  recom- 
mendations to  create  an  agency  to  work 
for  disarmament,  peace,  and  interna- 
tional security.  We  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  and  expand  our  efforts 
to  reduce  the  threat  of  war,  to  slow  down 
the  arms  race,  to  lift  the  burden  of  heavy 
armaments,  and  to  help  create  condi- 
tions in  the  world  which  make  for  jjeace. 
These  goals,  of  course,  cannot  be  reached 
within  a  short  time.  Nor  can  they  be 
reached  simply  with  the  hope,  the  wish, 
and  the  dream.  The  control  and  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  and  the  building  of 
a  peaceful  world,  in  which  law  and  order 
and  international  institutions  take  the 
place  of  national  force,  will  take  many 
years.  It  will  take  research,  study, 
painstaking  and  patient  negotiation, 
and  the  education  of  many  peoples  and 
nations  before  the  battle  for  peace  and 
freedom  is  won. 

The  technology  of  modern  weapons 
which  can  destroy  all  life  on  earth  seems 
to  have  outpaced  our  ability  to  use  mod- 
ern technology  for  antiwarfare  pur- 
poses. But  there  are  coimtless  scholars, 
social  and  physical  scientists,  diplomats, 
and  other  dedicated  citizens  who  are 
ready  and  eager  to  give  their  full  talents 
to  the  work  of  disarmament  and  find- 
ing ways  for  nations  to  live  in  peace  and 
order. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security  will  establish  an  f 
agency  modest  in  size  by  any  standards  / 
of  government.  It  does  not  contemplate 
creating  a  large  and  unwieldy  bureauc- 
racy. Rather,  it  attempts  to  gather  a 
limited  number  of  highly  qualified  and 
well  trained  people  from  many  fields  who 
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>  can  combine  their  talents  and  energy 
into  solving  some  of  the  political,  legal, 
and  technical  problems  of  verifying  the 
reduction  and  control  of  national  arse- 
nals. Those  people  will  work  to  devise 
plans  to  prevent  surprise  attack,  war  by 
miscalcxilation,  subversion  of  free  gov- 
emmenta.  and  threats  of  war  through 
the  rise  of  pohtical,  economic,  and  social 
tensions  among  rival  states. 

Our  Government  has  never  before  in 
its  history  created  a  separate  agency  as 
an  integral  part  of  its  diplomacy,  with 
the  one  and  only  purpose  to  study  and 
conduct  research  on  how  war  may  be 
prevented,  arms  reduced,  and  peace  pre- 
served. 

I  do  not  wish  that  statement  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  whole  purpose  of 
our  Government  is  to  promote  and  main- 
tain peace.  But  in  this  instance  we 
focus  specific  attention  and  place  spe- 
cial attention  upon  a  separate  agency, 
equipped  with  the  finest  of  talent  to  pur- 
sue every  possible  course  in  the  area  of 
disarmament,  in  particular,  as  a  contri- 
bution to  peace. 

We  now  have  the  possibility  of  pur- 
suing such  an  approach.  The  prevention 
of  war  and  the  attainment  of  peace  are 
the  primary  goals  of  our  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security  will  be  so 
situated  in  the  Government  that  there 
will  not  be  the  danger  that  its  head 
would  act  contrary  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  other  officials  responsible  for 
our  defense  and  foreign  policies. 

The  Director  of  the  Agency  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President.  He  would  not 
formulate  or  implement  policy  inde- 
pendently of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  bill  not  only  provides  that  there 
will  be  close  cooperation  between  the 
Agency  and  all  parts  of  the  Department 
of  State;  it  also  specifically  provides  that 
disarmament  and  defense  officials  will 
be  in  constant  collaboration  to  assure 
that  neither  defense  nor  disarmament 
policy  will  be  formulated  in  a  vacuum. 
One  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  new  Agency  will  be  to  make  cer- 
tain that  military  and  political  decisions 
are  made  in  harmony.  More  than  ever 
before  we  need  to  reach  decisions  in  both 
the  military  and  foreign  policy  fields 
with  full  realization  of  their  total  con- 
sequences. Nowhere  today  is  this  more 
evident  than  in  the  question  of  whether 
to  resume  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

The  Geneva  nuclear  test  ban  negotia- 
tions are  grinding  to  an  unhappy  halt. 
For  3  years  the  Soviet.  British,  and 
American  negotiators,  with  the  kindly 
help  of  their  Indian  observer,  struggled 
to  give  life  to  the  first  disarmament 
agreement  since  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  were 
times  when  all  sides  were  trying  to  find 
agreement;  no  question  that  there  were 
times  when  the  position  of  each  side  was 
not  so  reasonable  as  it  might  have  been. 
But  now,  after  these  many  months  and  a 
few  hundred  meetings,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  brought  out  the  political  coffin.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  proclaimed,  as  far  as  it 
is  concerned,  that  the  nuclear  test  ban 
talks  are  dead. 

Madam  President,  we  can  come  from 
those  conferences  with  clean  hands.    We 


presented  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  world  a  complete 
draft  treaty.  We  laid  that  treaty  before 
the  world  to  see  and  for  the  statesmen 
and  the  foreign  ministry  to  examine.  We 
have  given  the  world  an  honest  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  for  peace, 
at  least  for  an  agreement  on  nuclear  test 
cessation.  But  even  in  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances the  Unit.ed  States  and  British 
negotiators  stand  by,  hoping  that  reason 
and  self-preservation  might  move  the 
Soviets  to  a  more  responsible  and  con- 
ciliatory attitude. 

It  is  tempting  in  these  circumstances, 
is  it  net,  to  turn  in  anuer  at  the  Soviet 
Union?  I:  is  easy  to  hurl  charges  at  the 
Soviet  leadership  for  being  so  callous  as 
to  permit  the  one  real  chance  for  success 
in  tlie  limited  area  of  d:sarmament  to  be 
killed  with  a  single  stroke.  But  I,  my- 
self, feel  niore  sorrow  than  anricr.  Surely 
if  the  Soviet  people  had  any  influence 
over  their  gcvernment  they  would  not 
have  allowed  the  test  ban  talks  to  col- 
lapse. Surely  if  the  Soviet  leaders  were 
not  so  bent  en  extending  their  power  and 
their  empire  throughout  the  world  they 
would  have  been  able  to  retain  the  view 
that  a  test  ban  treaty  would  be  a  his- 
toric achievement.  I  believe  there  was 
a  time  in  which  the  Soviet  leaders  saw 
value  in  a  treaty,  but  they  could  not  keep 
their  vision  clear.  The  greed  for  power 
once  again  beclouded  their  vision,  and 
there  may  be  another  analysis. 

More  tlian  one  poison  dart  caused  the 
test  ban  talks  to  collapse.  One  obvious 
poison  dart  into  this  political  body  was 
the  false  and  reactionary  Soviet  proposal 
to  smother  the  test  ban  control  or'-'ani- 
zation  in  a  three-headed  administrative 
council,  each  head  with  veto  power  over 
every  decision.  Another  was  the  ab- 
normal Soviet  fear  of  opcninr  up  its  ter- 
ritoiT  to  even  a  small  degree  of  inspec- 
tion and  control.  Both  of  these  poison 
darts  the  Soviets  threw  in  the  open. 
They  admitted  them  frankly  and  un- 
ashamedly to  the  President  at  Vienna,  to 
Ambassador  Arthur  Dean  in  Geneva,  and 
to  others. 

But,  Madam  President,  there  was  an- 
other poison  dart,  masked  from  sight, 
but  which  probably  had  the  most  deadly 
venom  of  all.  It  came  from  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Communist  China  wants 
to  become  a  member  of  the  nuclear  club: 
and  on  several  occasions  I  have  predicted 
that  she  would.  I  notice  that  Arthur 
Dean  has  said  that  within  the  next  year. 
Communist  China  might  well  have  nu- 
clear weapons.  We  pray  that  will  not  be 
the  case:  but  that  possibility  .surely  i.s  not 
remote.  It  is  certain  that  Communist 
China  hiis  been  doing  her  best  to  de- 
velop nuclear  .science  and  to  develop  nu- 
clear weapons.  Communist  Cliina  wants 
to  become  a  member  of  the  nuclear  club. 
Her  leaders  informed  the  Soviet  Union 
that  Communist  China  would  not  sign 
a  test-ban  treaty,  and  no  amount  of  So- 
viet pressure  would  per.suade  them. 
That  information  was  given  to  the 
Soviet  leaders  at  the  meeting  last  fall  in 
Moscow.  The  Soviets,  realizing  the  de- 
termination of  their  Chinese  colleagues, 
could  not  let  the  world  see  the  break- 
down of  the  unity  of  the  two  Communist 
giants. 


We  know  there  have  been  friction  and 
misunderstandings  between  these  two 
Communist  giants.  We  know  that  in 
the  conference  which  was  held  in  the 
last  part  of  1960,  the  Soviet  and  the 
Chinese  Communist  ideological  philoso- 
phies were  in  contest  and  literally  were 
in  rhetorical  combat.  For  example,  we 
know  that  the  most  recent  Communist 
Party  conclave  in  Moscow — tlie  inter- 
national meeting— resulted  in  a  compro- 
mise between  what  Khrushchev  had  been 
talking  about  and  what  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  Chou  En-lai  and  other  Communist 
Chinese  leaders  h.ad  been  talking  about: 
and  they  were  most  anxious  that  the 
world  not  .see  the  breakdown  in  the  re- 
lation.slups  between  those  two  Commu- 
nist giants. 

Furthermore,  the  open  refusal  of  the 
Chinese  to  sign  a  test  ban  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  Britain,  and  other  free 
nations  would  be  a  significant  indication 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  no  longer  un- 
disputed leader  of  the  Communist 
world.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
do  not  want  that  fact  known. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  good  reason  to 
be  concerned  over  an  active  powerful 
Communist  China,  equipped  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  is  this  China  that  has 
a  common  frontier  of  over  2,000  miles 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  this  China 
wliich  has  had  historic  emnity  with 
the  people  of  Russia.  In  fact  Klirushchev 
and  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  are  students 
of  history.  Their  materialistic  philoso- 
phy and  their  Marxist  dialectics  give 
them  adequate  reason  to  be  anxious  and 
deeply  concerned  over  the  strained  re- 
lationships in  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  So- 
viet actions  in  the  Geneva  negotiations 
on  nuckar  weapons  and  Soviet  obstruc- 
tionism designed  to  wreck  the  negotia- 
tions give  me  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  anxious  to  renew  nuclear 
testin;. 

Now  let  mc  state  why. 
That  pattern  of  Soviet  conduct  at 
Geneva,  along  with  the  obstinancy  and 
obstruclionLsm  being  demonstrated  by 
the  Soviet  representative,  Mr.  Zorin.  at  i 
the  current  preliminary  disarmament 
talks,  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wishes  to  drive  us  into  nuclear 
tr sting,  so  that  she  may  freely  test.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  trying  desperately  to 
force  our  hand.  She  knows  that  many 
military  and  scientific  advisers  in  the 
United  States  are  encouraging  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  a  resumption  of  tests.  She 
knows  that  our  patience  runs  thin.  She 
seeks  to  provoke  us  and  exasperate  us 
by  her  incredible  obstructionist  tactics. 
The  threats  of  war  in  Laos  and  Berlin, 
coupled  with  the  breakdown  in  negotia- 
tion.r  at  Geneva,  along  with  Soviet 
threat.',  and  demands  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, are  all  a  part  of  a  Soviet  effort  to 
drive  the  United  States  into  some  pre- 
cipitous action  that  will  bring  upon  us 
the  condemnation  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  will  present  an  opportunity 
for  the  Soviets  to  parade  as  peace- 
makers, while  they  renew  their  nuclear 
weapons  program. 

Madam  President,  it  appears  to  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  test 
nuclear  weapons.  When  the  self -mora- 
torium on  weapons  testing  was  imposed, 


we  were  far  ahead  of  the  Soviets,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  in  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  weapons. 

At  least,  that  was  the  testimony  of  the 
scientists  and  the  military  experts  of 
this  Government.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  we  still  are  in  this  favor- 
able position.  It  may  have  been  altered 
somewhat  but  from  what  I  have  learned, 
we  have,  apparently,  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  nuclear  weaponry.  As  we  catch 
up  to  the  Soviets  in  rockets  and  missiles, 
as  we  plan  and  develop  rocket  engines 
of  greater  thrust  and  power,  the  Soviet 
Union  realizes  that  any  advantage  she 
might  have  had  in  the  mi.ssile  field  is  fast 
being  overcome  Ix^cause  of  our  more 
sophisticated  nuclear  warheads  and  our 
improved  rocketry. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  HUMPHR'^Y.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  yield  at  this  time.  I  must  be  con- 
sistent. Previously  I  declined  to  yield. 
Therefore  I  feel  ".hat  I  should  decline 
to  yield  at  this  tune. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  merely  wish  to 
ask  whether  it  is  the  Senator's  premise 
that  the  Communists  are  not  testing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  .shall  have  something  to  say  about  that: 
and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
will  want  to  comm.Mit  on  it.  as  he  has  al- 
ready indicated.  Let  me  add  that  my  re- 
spect for  him  is  unlimited.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  the  expert  on  these  matters 
that  he  is  I  only  state  that  one  of  the 
leusons  why  the  Soviet  missile  was  as 
good  as  it  was,  was  the  power  of  its  en- 
gine and  its  guidance  .system:  and  that 
powerful  engine  was  able  to  propel  a 
much  less  sophisticated  warhead,  but  of 
greater  size,  even  though  not  of  greater 
yield.  As  we  improve  our  rocket  engines 
and  use  them  with  our  more  sophisti- 
cated nuclear  and  thermonuclear  war- 
heads, we  do  have  a  distinct  advantage. 
Thus  it  is.  as  I  ha\e  already  stated,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  realizes  that  any  ad- 
vantage she  might  have  had  in  the  mis- 
sile field  is  fast  being  overcome. 

Of  cour.se  the  Soviets  would  like  to  test 
new  weapons.  They  would  like  to  de- 
velop a  Polaris  missile  with  the  nuclear 
warhead,  but  they  cannot  until  they  can 
test — openly,  in  the  sea,  and  not  under- 
ground. A  Polaris  mis.sile  with  a  nuclear 
warhead  cannot  be  tested  underground. 
The  Soviets  would  like  to  develop  more 
compact  and  powerful  warheads  for  their 
mighty  rockets,  but  they  cannot  do  so 
until  they  can  test  openly,  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  in  outer  space — not  under- 
ground. 

Underground  tests  do  not  within  them- 
selves provide  all  of  the  answers  that  are 
needed  for  the  variety  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  either  we  or  the  Soviet  Union 
might  wish  to  have. 

I  do  not  say  that  underground  tests 
may  not  well  fulfill  most  of  the  require- 
ments, nor  do  I  say  there  is  no  possibility 
of  cheating.  But  I  submit  that  what  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  most  of  all  is  to  be 
able  to  drive  the  United  States  into  such 
a  position  that  Soviet  Russia  can  test 


freely,  but  can  put  on  the  United  States 
the  blame  for  the  breakdown  of  the 
nuclear  test  negotiations.  So  of  course 
the  Soviet  Union  would  like  to  renew^ 
testing  if  she  could  be  given  an  excuse 
and  blame  the  breakdown  of  the  nuclear 
tests  upon  the  United  States. 

She  wants  all  of  the  advantages.  The 
advantages  that  will  come  from  a  break- 
down in  the  nuclear  test  ban  talks  if 
the  United  States  breaks  off  those  talks 
and  resumes  testing  and  thereby  incurs 
unfavorable  reaction  from  many  of  the 
neutral  nations,  particularly  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  Soviet  Union  wants  the 
opportunity  for  her  scientists  ai>d  her 
military  machine  to  build  new  weapons, 
particularly  nuclear  warheads,  and  pos- 
sibly fantastic  new  instruments  of  de- 
struction which  can  be  delivered  by  her 
pov.erful  rockets. 

I  want  to  add  it  is  well  known  in  this 
country  that  the  President  of  the  United 
S'atcs  has  received  several  communica- 
tions irom  friendly  nations,  as  well  as 
important  neutral  nations,  urging  upon 
u  ;  not  to  re.<;ume  these  tests.  In  fact,  one 
of  our  major  allies  finds  it  a  major  polit- 
ical issue.  I  think  these  matters  ought 
to  be  weighed,  therefore,  very  carefully. 

I  do  not  'believe  we  should  give  the 
Soviet  Union  all  these  advantages.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  give  her  any.  Polit- 
ically. It  IS  not  to  our  advantage  to  re- 
sume the  nuclear  tests.  I  said  politically. 
Diplomatically,  the  resumption  of  nu- 
clear tcstf.  could  cause  us  great  trouble, 
particularly  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  area 
where  the  Soviet  Union  has  recently  suf- 
f ei  ed  political  and  diplomatic  defeats 
and  rebuffs. 

The  only  possible  justification  for  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  tests  at  this  junc- 
ture and  in  the  immediate  future  would 
be  !f  tiic  Soviet  Union  is  secretly  testing 
and  if  our  national  security  is  thereby 
threatened  by  the  development  of  some 
new  fantastic  weapon  or  the  marked  im- 
provement of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons. 
*Tiiose  possibilities  may  be  real. 

These  military  and  scientific  facts  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, The  best  we  can  do  is  try  to  get 
as  much  information  as  is  available. 
These  facts  can  be  ascertained  and  dis- 
covered only  by  the  most  able  and  re- 
liable intelligence.  It  is  to  this  very 
point  that  the  President  addressed  him- 
self in  yesterday's  press  conference, 
when  he  announced  the  appointment  of 
a  panel  of  specialists  and  scientists  to 
examine  into  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
nuclear  testing. 

If  that  panel  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Soviets  have  conducted  secret 
tests,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  well  decide,  and  I  think  he  should 
announce  his  complete  right  to  make 
such  a  decision,  in  view  of  the  happen- 
ings at  Geneva,  that  we  should  resume 
testing. 

A  recent  column  by  Walter  Lippniann 
summarizes  the  situation  very  well.  Let 
me  read  the  following  paragraphs  from 
the  column: 

■What  Is  cert^aln  in  the  whole  business  is 
that  we  cannot  assume,  as  some  among  us 
do,  that  the  resumption  of  testing  would 
benefit  only  the  United  States  and  not  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  cannot  assume  this  be- 
cause  if   the   benefits    were    one   sicTed,    the 


Soviet  Union  would  be  much  more  con- 
cerned than  It  Is  to  conclude  an  agreement. 
For  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  In  the  business 
of  helping  the  United  States. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
that  while  the  Soviet  scientists  and  techni- 
cians are  as  good  as  our  own.  our  weapons 
and  our  technology  are  considerably  more 
advanced  and  more  sophisticated  than 
theirs.  If  this  Is  true,  the  question  is 
whether  with  a  resumption  of  testing,  they 
will  catch  up  with  us.  perhaps  surpass  vis. 
For  we  must  remember  that  the  end  of  the 
mjratonum  would  permit  testing  not  only 
underground  but  anywhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  article  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Test  Ban 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  negotiations  on  testing  were  resumed 
at  Geneva  on  March  21  after  they  had  been 
suspended  for  about  10  months  as  the  result 
of  the  Elsenhower-Khrushchev  quarrel. 
During  the  Interval  there  had  been  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  positions  of  both  sides 

The  United  States  went  to  considerable 
length  in  offering  concessions,  calculated 
carefully  with  one  eye  on  what  It  was  hoped 
that  Khrushchev  would  accept  and  with  the 
other  eye  on  what  the  Senate  would  ratify. 
What  was  not  foreseen  was  that  during  the 
long  reces.";.  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
w.nild  change  radically. 

The  change  was  marked  by  the  new  de- 
mand for  the  Troika,  for  a  three-man  ad- 
ministration, and  the  change  was  accom- 
ponied  by  many  signs  that  the  Soviet  Union 
ii.is  lost  interest  in  the  whole  Idea  of  a 
treaty  to  prohibit  nuclear  testing. 

This  loss  of  interest  In  any  treaty  is.  I 
be.ieve,  far  more  Important  than  the  dis- 
agreements at  Geneva.  The  memorandum 
which  Mr  Khrushchev  handiKl  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  Vienna  on  June  4,  and  which  was 
published  on  June  12,  shows  that  the  Troika 
business  could  become  negotiable  if  there 
existed  a  will  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Thus 
the  Soviet  memorandum  denies  that  u 
wants  a  veto  on  Inspection.  The  American 
memorandum  of  June  17,  a  very  able  docu- 
ment, disagrees  sharply  with  the  Soviet 
memorandum  which  says  that  there  would 
be  no  veto  against  "on  the  spot  Inspection 
withm  the  limits  of  the  agreed  quotas  •  •  • 
at  the  request  of  the  side  Interested  in  the 
Inspection  without  any  voting  on  the  con- 
trol position  or  any  other  agency."  But  the 
disagreement  Is  not  so  wide  here  that  u 
could  not  be  bridged  If  there  was  a  will  to 
do  so. 

The  evidence  Is  strong,  however,  that  the 
Soviet  Government  does  not  now  want  a 
treaty,  and  that  it  looks  wlthcut  regret  upon 
the  breakdown  of  the  whole  negotiation. 
Thus  it  has  proposed  that  the  negotiations 
be  carried  over  into  the  coming  disarmament 
conference,  which  amounts  to  proposing  an 
indefinite  delay  in  reaching  an  agreement. 
Moreover,  I  have  a  strong  impression  that 
there  is  more  to  the  matter  than  emphasiz- 
ing the  Troika  problem,  which  is  soluble  In 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
It  is  in  order  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the 
much  preatPi  crisis  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  is  coming. 

THe  central  question  for  the  President  in 
forming  American  policy  Is  why  the  Soviet 
Government  is  now  so  little  interested  in 
concluding  a  treaty.  A  part  of  the  answer, 
but  truly  not  the  whole  answer,  may  well  be 
that  the  Red  Chinese  are  refusing  to  adhere 
to  the  treaty  because  they  are  determined  to 
become  a  nuclear  power  in  their  own  right. 
Were  Mr  Khrushchev  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  it  might  mean  a  seri- 
ous break  with  Mao  Tse-tung. 
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Another  part  of  the  answer,  though  I 
would  guess  a  small  part  of  it,  may  be  that 
If  we  reject  the  treaty  because  of  the  Troika. 
we  shall  be  the  cotmtry  that  resiimed  nuclear 
testing  which  the  neutrals  fear  and  hate  be- 
cause we  refused  to  let  neutrals  participate 
in  administering  the  ban. 

But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 
some  harder  reason  than  either  of  these  why 
the  Soviet  Union  has  lost  Interest  in  the 
treaty. 

Presiunably,  this  harder  reason  lies  in  the 
relative  advantages  to  each  side  if  the  present 
moratorium  on  testing  were  removed.  In- 
itially, this  is  a  problem  for  the  experts.  The 
experts,  however,  will  not  be  unanimous  and 
laymen,  notably  the  President  himself,  will 
have  to  decide  between  them.  The  Presi- 
dent's decision  will  have  ro  be  based  on  a 
searching  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  experts. 

What  Is  certain  in  the  whole  business  is 
that  we  cannot  assume,  as  some  among  us  do, 
that  the  resumption  of  testing  would  benefit 
only  the  United  States  and  not  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  cannot  assume  this  because  If 
the  benefits  were  one  sided,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  much  more  concerned  than  it  is  to 
conclude  an  agreement.  For  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  In  the  business  of  helping  the 
United  States. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
that  while  the  Soviet  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians are  as  good  as  our  own,  our  weap- 
ons and  our  technology  are  considerably 
more  advanced  and  more  sophisticated  than 
theirs.  If  this  is  true,  the  question  is 
whether  with  a  resumption  of  testing,  they 
win  catch  up  with  us,  perhaps  surpass  us. 
For  we  must  remember  that  the  end  of  the 
moratorium  would  permit  testing  not  only 
underground  but  anywhere. 

We  can  be  certain,  I  believe,  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  decided  that  testing  in  the  air 
was  vital  to  its  seoiirlty.  It  would  test  In  the 
air.  Also,  we  do  know  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  the  Soviet  Union  is  Interested 
in  the  biggest  nuclear  weapons,  not  in  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons.  For  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  engage  it- 
self directly  In  small  wars,  like  the  Korean 
war  for  example,  and  in  conventional  forces 
it  is  paramount  on  its  own  frontiers  and 
within  its  own  sphere  of  influence. 

Moreover,  with  its  superiority  In  rockets, 
It  is  less  Interested  than  we  are  in  smaller 
and  lighter  weapons.  It  is  concerned  pri- 
marily that,  if  nuclear  weapons  are  used  at 
all,  they  should  be  big  enough  to  be  deci- 
sive. All  this  may  help  to  explain  why  the 
Soviet  Union  looks  with  so  much  equanimity 
on  the  resumption  of  testing. 

That  the  decision  which  the  President  will 
now  have  to  make  Is  not  obvious.  Is  not 
open-and-shut,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
while  warning  the  Soviet  Union  that  with- 
out a  treaty  we  shall  be  free  to  resume  test- 
ing, he  has  not  yet  ordered  testing  to  be 
resumed.  For  he  has  first  to  determine 
whether  the  net  balance  of  advantages 
would  be  substantially  on  our  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  New  York 
Times  has  also  offered  some  valuable 
observations  on  the  Important  issue,  to 
test  or  not  to  test.  I  recognize  that  this 
editorial  and  others  have  been  responded 
to  and  analyzed  by  others  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
quote  from  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
as  if  it  were  infallible,  but  rather  as  an 
enlishtening  and  thoughtful  article  on 
a  subject  matter  on  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth.  We  can 
only  surmise.  In  this  editorial  the  New 
York  Times  says: 

WhUe  clandestine  underground  tests  are 
possible,  these  are  limited  to  rather  small 
bombs  and  are  very  costly  and  cumbersome. 
There   is   no   clear   evidence   that   any   stich 


tests  have  taken  place,  and  there  la  very 
small  likelihood  that  enough  of  them  could 
have  taken  place  to  catch  up  with  us. 

If  we  were  to  resume  testing,  we  would 
thus  give  Russia  the  opportunity  to  catch 
up  with  us.  And  while  our  resumed  tests 
would  be  carried  out  underground,  free  from 
fallout,  Russia  no  doubt  would  take  them 
as  an  excuse  to  begm  the  less  expensive 
and  more  eOiclent  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
and  place  the  blame  on  us. 

We  now  h-ive  a  nuclear  stockpile  of  great 
variety,  great  enough  to  destroy  Russ'..\  and 
China'  as  wi?ll.  many  timrs  over.  Hence, 
confronted  with  the  fateful  Hamletlan 
dilemma,  "to  test  or  not  to  test."  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  guided  by  the  consideration 
that  the  possible  disadvantage  In  not  resum- 
ing the  test.3  would  be  outweighed  by  the 
sure  disadvantage  of  giving  Russia  the 
chance  to  catch  up  with  us  as  well  as  a 
decisive  vic*ory  In  the  crucial  battle  for 
men's  mind; . 

I  ask  um,nimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Te.st  or  N'ot  To  Test 
The  United  States  has  told  the  Kromll-i 
that  in  view  of  the  ease  of  clandestine 
nuclear  testing,  along  with  Russia's  insist- 
ence on  a  treaty  with  a  built-in  veto  that 
would  make  effective  inspection  and  control 
impossible,  the  national  security  and  de- 
fenses of  the  free  wr  r'.d  do  not  allow  the 
risk  of  forgoing  nuclear  testing  Indefinitely. 

There  Is  no  Indication  in  the  note  that  the 
United  States  has  decided  to  resume  the 
tests,  a  decision  that  must  be  made  by  the 
President.  Many  of  the  facts  on  which  the 
President's  decision  must  be  based  are  secret, 
but  some  of  the  known  facts  suggest  that 
tlie  risks  Involved  In  resuming  the  tests  are 
greater  than  the  risks  involved  in  not  resum- 
ing them. 

Accnrdlne  to  the  figures  on  testing  given 
out  bv  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
1959,  the  total  yield  of  testing  both  fission 
and  fusion  hydrogen  i  devices  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Ru.ssla  by 
November  1350,  when  the  morntorlum  began, 
was  170  mejratons;  namely,  the  equivalent  of 
170  million  tons  of  TNT.  Over  72  percent 
of  these  were  accounted  for  by  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  most  of  them  by  the 
United  States. 

Thesi  figures  indicate  that,  on  the  baris  of 
tests  alone,  and.  hence.  In  knowledge  and 
technology  In  respect  to  the  design  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  f r^^m  the  largest  city-destroy- 
ing hvdrogen  bnmbs  to  the  smallest  tactical 
weapons,  the  United  States  Is  way  ahead 
of  Ru.'-sia.  While  clandestine  underground 
tests  are  po'-.slble,  these  are  limited  to  rather 
small  bomb 5  and  are  very  costly  and  cum- 
bersome. "Ihcre  Is  no  clear  evidence  that 
any  such  tests  h.Tve  taken  place,  and  there 
is  very  small  likelihood  that  enough  of  them 
could  have  taken  place  to  catch  up  with  us. 

If  we  were  to  re'^tmie  testing,  we  would 
thus  give  Russia  the  opportunity  to  catch 
up  with  us.  And  while  our  resumed  tests 
would  be  carried  out  underground,  free  from 
fallout.  Rus  ia  no  doubt  wutild  take  them  as 
an  excuse  io  begin  the  less  expensive  and 
more  efficient  tests  In  the  atmosphere  and 
p'.ace  the  blame  on  u?. 

We  now  have  a  nuclear  stockpile  of  great 
variety,  great  enough  to  destroy  Russia,  and 
China  as  well,  many  times  over.  Hence, 
confronted  with  the  fateful  Hamletlan  di- 
lemma, "to  test  or  not  to  test."  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  guided  by  the  consideration 
that  the  po.'-sible  disadvantage  in  not  resiun- 
ing  the  tests  would  be  outweighed  by  the 
sure  dL-iadvantage  of  giving  Russia  the 
chance   to  catch  up   with  us,   as  well  as  a 


decisive    victory    in    the    crucial    battle    for 
men's  minds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Again,  let  me  say 
this  is  only  the  opinion  of  the  editor 
who  wrote  that  particular  editorial,  but 
I  think  it  is  at  least  an  opinion  worthy 
of  our  study  and  observation.  We  have 
no  real  facts  on  which  to  base  our  de- 
cision as  of  yet.  I  am  pleased  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  emphasize  and  accelerate 
a  propram  of  maximum  intelligence  to 
see  if  we  carmot  find  the  facts  that  are 
needed  for  guidance  in  our  national 
policy. 

Now  I  wish  to  summarize.  The  dart 
to  which  I  referred  from  the  Commtmist 
Chinese  to  the  Soviets  that  they  would 
not  be  bound  by  the  test  ban  treaty  was 
l!ie  stron"e.st  of  all.  because  I  believe 
that  if  the  Soviets  still  wanted  a  test  ban 
treaty  the  other  obstacles  could  have 
been  overcome.  The  Soviets  did  not 
need  absolute  veto  power  to  proti'ct  their 
intei-ests  in  the  iniplcmenU\lion  of  the 
treaty.  And  the  remaining  differences 
on  in.spection  could  have  been  overcome 
if  the  Will  for  agreement  had  remained 
strong  on  both  sides. 

The  Chinese  Communists'  silent  role 
in  the  demise  of  the  test  ban  talks  leads 
me  to  conclude  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  its  allies,  and  friends 
throui-'hout  the  world  requires  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Chinese  Communists  at 
the  forthcoming  multilateral  disarma- 
ment ne<:otiations. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  now  prepar- 
ing to  resume  full-.scale  disarma- 
ment negotiation-s.  A:::reement  has  yet 
to  be  reached  with  the  Soviets  on  a 
framework  and  a  forum.  That  agree- 
ment seems  a  long  way  off.  But  if  and 
when  agreement  is  reached,  talks  on  dis- 
armament will  reconvene. 

I  say  to  talk  disarmament  with  the 
Soviet  Union  alone,  and  to  ignore  the 
massive  power  of  700  million  Chinese 
under  the  Communists,  with  the  Chi- 
nese record  on  the  battlefield,  with  the 
equipment  which  they  can  get  them- 
selves and  which  they  can  get  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  folly.  And  what  is  more, 
it  does  not  make  good  diplomatic  sense. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  divide  the  world  into  two 
spheres  of  influence,  one  for  them  and 
one  for  us.  for  the  moment.  The  Soviets 
in  recent  month.s  have  written  off  neu- 
trality. They  have  told  us  theie  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  neutral.  I  think  we 
ought  to  let  the  world  know  that. 
We  ought  to  let  tlie  neutral  nations  of 
tlie  world  see  what  the  Soviet's  ambi- 
tions are.  We  ou!:;ht  to  let  tlie  world 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  com- 
plex of  a  world  divided  in  two,  half  owned 
by  the  Ru-ssians  and  half  by  the  United 
States,  as  they  say,  with  the  hope  and 
the  design  in  the  plan  that  they  will 
nibble  away  at  us  year  after  year. 

The  United  States  is  not  wiUing  to 
.sell  out  the  world  for  its  own  temporary 
interest,  or  even  its  long-term  interest. 
The  United  States  of  America  stands 
as  a  partner  with  other  peoples  and  with 
other  nations,  seeking  a  just  and  en- 
during peace.  We  are  unwilling  to  en- 
gage in  a  divided  world,  exactly  as  we 
protest  a  divided  Korea,  a  divided  Viet- 
nam, and  a  divided  Germany.  The  So- 
'vriets    seek    to    divide.    This    is    their 
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No.  1  weapon.  They  seek  to  divide  us 
from  our  allies,  to  divide  our  own  people, 
l^  divide  the  world,  to  divide  countries. 
If  they  succeed  in  dividing,  then  they 
seek  to  find  a  new  place  to  start  their 
political  incisions. 

I  call  upon  the  leadership  of  this  coun- 
try not  to  be  taken  in  by  that  approach. 

Madam  President,  if  it  is  true — and  I 
believe  that  it  is — tliat  at  the  recent 
m(.>eLing  of  the  Communist  international 
movement  in  Moscow  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists pressed  Mr.  Khrushchev  very 
liard  and  the  Chine.sc  leaders  told  Mr. 
Khrushchev  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
they  would  abide  by  no  treaty  ho  signed, 
then  I  say  that  if  disarmament  negotia- 
tions are  to  be  meaningful  and  if  the 
security  of  this  country  is  to  be  protected 
and  if.  indeed,  the  well-being  of  the 
world  is  to  be  considered,  it  is  about  time 
we  brought  to  the  negotiating  table  the 
protagonists  who,  apparently  to  many 
Amencaiv^.  look  a.s  if  thry  arc  blood 
brothers  living  in  peare  and  tranquillity, 
which  is  not  the  case.  There  are  areas 
of  disagreement.  I  cannot  imac:ine  a 
nation  pur.',ui;i';  a  cour.'^o  in  foreign  pol- 
icy other  than  that,  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  ;  uch  massive  power,  such 
ma.ssive  deceit,  such  unbelievable  con- 
.^piracy.  We  seem  to  be  unwillint:  to 
face  up  to  the  realities  and  to  put  on 
the  other  side  of  that  table  one  of  the 
great  military  powers,  much  as  we  dis- 
like it,  alongside  the  Soviet  Union,  so 
that  .^omc  riiscusfion  and  som.e  differ- 
ences can  come  into  the  open.  Wc  might 
be  able  to  probe  those  differences  to  find 
out  what  i.-  the  truth. 

I  think  the  Chinese  Communists  ought 
to  be  included  in  any  disarmament  ne- 
gotiation, if  v.T  really  wish  to  di^^arm 
with  .security.  Otherwise,  disarmament 
w  ill  become  ;i  mockery  and  a  fraud.  Tliis 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  made  the.se 
remarks  but  we  seem  to  continue  to 
blissfully  go  on  ignor.n':  th.is  reality. 

Madam  Prt>sident.  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  discuss  and  to  advocate  com- 
prehensive, worldwide,  full-scale  pro- 
I^osals  covering  all  asnects  of  arma- 
ments. Our  P'-esidert  is  willing  to  do 
that.  We  are  willing  to  do  it.  I  know 
that  U.S.  ix)licy  will  be  committed  to 
achieving  as  much  dl^armament  as  can 
be  ne.>;otiated,  given  the  willingness  of 
the  Soviets  to  accept  adequate  verifica- 
tion—not only  t.nc  tioviels.  b'.i*  al.so  other 
major  military  powers — given  the  ability 
of  science  to  devise  adequate  control 
technique^,  and  given  the  acceptance  of 
nations  of  international  procedures  for 
the  settlement  of  dispi.;te.'. 

Tliese  are  the  criteria  for  an  effective 
dic>aimam(nt  program.  Disarmament 
bccuincs  an  academic,  esoteric  subject 
unless  one  couples  it  with  the  i-ealism 
of  diplomacy  and  .science,  and  unless  one 
incltivles  in  the  cli 'eu^sion  of  disarma- 
ment the  full  realiza.ion  of  the  power 
rtlationships  in  the  world. 

We  Americans  sometimes  must  amuse 
all  iiumanily.  Apparently  we  would  like 
to  ignore  things  w»  do  not  care  for.  Ap- 
paj-ently  we  wifh  to  pre  tend  those  tiimss 
rio  not  exist.  Since  1945  the  blood  of 
Americans  has  been  shed  not  merely 
becau.se  of  the  direct  activities  of  the 
Soviets  but  also  because  of  Communist 
China.     Communist   China   can  be  no 


more  ignored  in  disarmament  discussions 
than  it  can  be  Ignored  in  Korea  or  in 
Vietnam. 

Madam  President,  it  is  no  longer  suf- 
ficient for  the  Soviet  Union  to  pretend 
it  is  calling  all  the  shots  for  Communists 
on  disaiTnament.  We  cannot  be  certain 
now  that  the  Chinese  Communists  will 
allow  their  Soviet  colleagues  to  speak 
for  them.  It  is  time  to  have  the  Chinese 
Communi-st  leaders  speak  for  themselves. 
And  it  is  time  to  close  any  loophole  that 
v.ould  exist  if  the  Chinese  were  excluded 
from  any  disarmament  agreement.  I  be- 
lieve US  security  requires  that  the  Chi- 
nese be  represented  at  future  negotia- 
tions at  which  arms  control  issues  may 
be  resolved,  because  the  Chinese  are  the 
mo.'-t  a-'arc'sivc  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  at  this  particular  juncture  in 
history. 

I  wish  to  return  to  the  other  current 
problem  in  the  disarmament  field  to 
which  I  alluded  earlier.  That  is  the 
problem  of  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing  on  the  part  of  Ihe  United 
States. 

Ihe  Soviet  abandonment  of  the  test 
ban  talks  obvious'%  returns  to  the  United 
States  its  freedom  of  action  to  resume 
testing  if  it  wishes.  The  idea  of  a  United 
Slates-United  Kingdom  moratorium  on 
icsling  was  to  encourage  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  reaching  agreement.  The 
idea  has  not  proved  successful.  It  is  now 
doubtful  that  the  United  States  will  in 
thp  future  refrain  voluntarily  from  any 
act  affr-cting  its  defense  as  an  incentive 
to  ai;rccment. 

I  repeat:  It  is  now  doub'Jul  that  the 
United  Sta'ies  will  in  the  future  refrain 
voluntarily  from  any  act  affecting  its 
defense  as  an  incentive  to  ar.'reement. 
In  o'.her  words,  we  are  going  to  put  se- 
curity foremost.  Wc  new  have  the  free- 
dom to  resume  nuclear  testing  not  be- 
cau.'^e  we  wished  to  have  it  but  because 
the  Soviet  Union  has  insisted  on  making 
I  he  test  ban  negotiations  a  failure  at 
this  point. 

Wc  now  have  the  freedom  to  resume 
nuclear  testing.  The  question  is.  should 
v.e  resume,  and  if  so.  for  what  pur])ose? 

My  own  view  is  that  w  c  sliould  resume 
wcapciis  testing  only  if  the  security  of 
t!ie  United  States  would  be  jeopardized 
m  the  absence  oi  tests. 

How.  then,  do  we  judge  our  security 
requirements?  If  we  resume  tests  and 
the  Soviets  resume  tests,  assuming  for 
the  moment  that  they  have  not  been 
tcstin;-:,  do  v.e  or  the  Soviets  benefit  the 
most?     I  have  cohimented  on  this. 

If  we  do  not  resume  tests  and  the 
Soviets  do  not  resume  tests,  do  we  or 
the  Soviets  benefit  the  most?  If  we  do 
not  resume  tests  but  the  Soviets  resume 
tests  secretly  and  without  detection,  how 
mtich  does  our   security  suffer? 

These  are  the  questions  which  need 
to  be  asked  and  answered.  The  Presi- 
dent indicated  yesterday  that  these  ques- 
tions are  being  studied  very  carefully  by 
a  special  panel  of  his  Science  Advisory 
Committee.  This  panel  will  look  at  all 
evidence  as  to  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  conducting  nuclear  weapons 
tests  secretly.  And  the  panel  will  also 
attempt  to  determine  what  progress  in 
nuclear  weaponry  the  Soviets  could  make 
with    secretly    conducted    underground 


nuclear  tests.  Therefore,  I  must  with- 
hold any  firm  statement  as  to  what  our 
pattern  should  be  until  the  evidence  is 

in. 

We  should  be  able  to  present  our 
answers  to  these  questions  to  our  citizens 
and  to  the  citizens  of  other  nations  in 
a  way  which  does  not  compromise  se- 
curity needs,  but  in  a  way  in  which  the 
reasons  for  our  actions  are  made  clear. 

The  United  States  should  be  proud 
that  it  is  judged  differently  from  the 
Soviets. 

I  know  tli.'"it  many  people  say,  "Well, 
the  Soviets  do  it;  why  don't  we'^"'  or 
"The  Soviets  act  this  way;  why  don't 
wf?"  T2ie  answer  is  simple.  The  So- 
viets are  totalitarians.  They  have  a 
different  set  of  values,  a  different  set 
of  standards,  a  different  way  of  life.  I 
do  not  believe  we  would  be  putting  for- 
ward the  cause  of  freedom  by  aping  the 
totalitarian.  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
make  ourselves  more  enriched  or  more 
v.onderful  human  beings  by  reverting 
to  a  kind  of  primitive  animal  tJTC  of 
life.  I  happen  to  believe  in  this  cause 
of  freedom. 

Because  wc  are  a  free  and  democratic 
Nation  and  because  our  society  is  open 
for  all  to  see,  we  are  required  to  explain 
our  actions  far  more  than  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  a  dictatorship  and  as  a 
closed  society,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
judged  by  a  lower  s'.andard.  This  dou- 
ble standard  of  judgment  is  viewed  by 
many  in  the  United  States  with  di.-may. 
But  I  think  we  shoula  welcome  the  fact 
that  we  are  expected  to  set  an  example. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  United 
States,  whatever  its  decision  on  the 
matter  of  resuming  nuclear  tests,  must 
explain  it  carefully  to  its  allies,  to  its 
other  friends,  and  to  its  own   citizens. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  my  view 
that  in  order  to  get  this  explanation, 
and  in  order  to  tiave  a  better  tmder- 
.':.tanding,  x<c  should  have  set  a  date  for 
the  ne:"-otiations.  Then  the  world  would 
have  known  exactly  what  we  were 
v.'orking  for. 

I  em  prepared  to  endorse  the  resump- 
tion of  weapons  testing  if  the  U.S.  de- 
fense requirements  clearly  demand  it.  I 
believe  this  i.s  tlie  overriding  reason. 

All  of  us  will  be  interested  in  the  find- 
ings of  the  President's  special  panel  en 
this  matter.  I  hope  that  that  panel  will 
intensively,  comprehensively,  extensively 
investigate  evciT  possible  bit  of  evidence 
as  to  whether  our  security  needs  require 
th.e  resumrtion  of  testing. 

T!:ere  arc  other  nuclear  tests,  how- 
ever, tltat  do  seem  to  me  to  be  warranted. 
They  relate  to  my  earlier  points  on  the 
need  for  legislation  to  create  a  new  Dis- 
armament Agency,  even  th.ough  the 
world  outlook  is  grim.  I  believe  we 
.<;hould  undertake  nuclear  underground 
tests  of  small  nonweapons  devices  to  per- 
fect our  knowledge  of  test  detection. 

I  think  we  should  take  this  action  with- 
out any  scii'^e  of  guilt  wliatsoevcr,  but  a.s 
a  real  responsibility  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  disarmament. 

Some  may  argue  against  such  tests  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  pointless  so 
long  as  the  Soviets  refuse  to  sign  a  test 
ban  agreement.  But,  like  the  need  for  a 
new  disarmament  agency,  even  in  the 
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face  of  a  sullen  international  atmos- 
phere, there  is  the  need  to  perfect  our 
knowledge  of  the  techniques  of  disarma- 
ment contrtd  even  though  agreement  is 
not  in  sight.  The  time  might  come  when 
not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  the 
Chinese  Communists  would  be  willing  to 
join  in  a  treaty  to  prohibit  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests.  If  this  time  should  come,  the 
United  States  must  be  ready  with  the 
most  efficient,  effective,  and  the  simplest 
control  system  that  can  be  devised. 

Additionally,  what  I  call  research 
testing  is  needed  for  the  entire  dis- 
armament inspection  and  control  pro- 
gram. We  do  not  have  such  a  control 
system  today.  But  our  disarmament 
efforts  cannot  wait  until  agreement  is 
in  sight.  We  must  prepare  now  for  the 
possible  outbreak  of  peace  and  the  re- 
duction of  tensions — and  what  a  happy 
day  that  will  be — just  as  we  are  willing 
to  prepare  for  the  defense  of  our  and 
other  countries  from  the  war  we  do  not 
seek  and  do  not  want. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  to  prepare  for 
the  possibility  for  which  we  pray  and 
for  which  we  work.  That  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace.  We  have  not  prepared 
for  it.  We  have  not  even  prepared  for 
it  in  terms  of  economic  planning.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  ask  Senators  what 
would  happen  if  we  should  sign  a  dis- 
armament agreement  that  would  be  safe 
and  effective,  one  that  we  could  rely 
on.  What  would  happen  if  that  happy 
occasion  should  ever  arise?  What  kind 
of  planning  does  our  country  have  for 
economic  demobilization  of  its  defense 
industries  and  the  impact  of  such  demo- 
bilization upon  this  country?  I  know 
we  can  make  plans  for  such  an  occur- 
rence. I  have  no  doubt  that  America 
would  be  much  better  off. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  industries 
would  welcome  the  opportunity.  But  to 
make  such  statements  does  not  in  any 
way  deny  the  need  of  some  kind  of  for- 
ward-looking planning  and  such  a  dis- 
armament agency  as  we  believe  would 
accomplish  that  objective.  Our  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament  has  made 
an  extensive  study  of  this  area,  and  the 
information  we  have  gathered  is  any- 
thing but  consoling. 

Our  efforts  to  build  our  military  de- 
^fenses  and  to  curb  the  weapons  of  na- 
tions on  an  equitable  and  balanced  basis 
must  proceed  side  by  side.    These  are 
the  directions  our  policies  must  go. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  one  of  the  feature  arti- 
cles entitled  "President  Orders  a  Study 
of  Possible  Soviet  A-Tests,"  by  John  W. 
Finney,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  issue  of  June  29,  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pkesident   Orders   a   Study   of  Possible 

Soviet  A-Tests 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  June  28. — President  Ken- 
nedy announced  today  that  he  h.-vd  ordered 
ri  special  committee  of  scientists  to  assess 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  conduct- 
ing secret  atomic  tests  and  thus  making  a 
significant  advance  In  weapons  technology. 

He  made  clear  that  the  study  by  a  spe- 
cially  constituted   panel   of   the   President's 


Scientific  Advisory  Committee  waa  a  prel- 
ude to  an  administration  decision  on  whether 
the  United  States  should  resume  nuclear 
testing. 

The  President  raised  the  test  ban  issue 
and  the  possible  resumption  of  testa  in  a 
statement  read  at  the  outset  of  his  news 
conference. 

In  effect,  his  statement  was  a  combina- 
tion of  an  appeal  to  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
end  their  intransigence  on  a  test  ban  treaty 
and  a  warring  that  a  continued  deadlock 
could  force  the  United  States  into  renewing 
tests. 

REFI.'SAL    to    negotiate    SEEN 

The  Soviet  Unions  refusal  to  negotiate 
seriously  on  a  nuclear  test  b.in  at  Geneva,  he 
said,  "raises  a  serious  question  about  how 
long  we  can  safely  continue  on  a  voluntary 
basis  a  refusal  to  undertake  tests  in  this 
country  wi'hout  any  assurance  that  the 
Russians  are  not  testing  " 

As  a  result,  he  continued,  he  has  directed 
the  President's  Scientific  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  convene  a  special  panel  of  eminent 
scientists  to  take  a  close  and  up-to-date  look 
at  the  serious  questions  involved,  and  these 
two  questions  in  particular: 

'What  is  ihe  extent  of  the  US 's  Informa- 
tion on  whPtlier  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
or  could  he  engngpd  in  secret  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons? 

To  the  extent  that  certain  types  of  tests 
can  be  concealed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  what 
technical  progress  in  weai)ons  could  be  under 
way  without  the  United  States'  knowledge? 
Meanwhile,  it  was  announced  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  submit  to  Congress  to- 
morrow its  prop-osals  for  an  enlarged  disarm- 
ament agency  to  strengthen  planning  and 
research  on  arms  control  measures. 

The  ann5unce:nein  was  made  by  Repre- 
sentative ROBERT  W.  Kastenmeifr.  Demo- 
crat, of  \Vi.'con.=in.  following  a  meeting  with 
President  Kennedy  along  with  17  other  con- 
gressional cosponsors  of  a  national  peace 
agency  pro;>osal 

BASIC    OBJECTIVES    HELD    MET 

Mr.  Kasten MEIER  said  in  a  statement  that 
the  administration's  plan  would  meet  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  national  peace 
agency  bill  previously  introduced  by  him 
and  34  other  Members  of  Congress. 

The  statement  w.u;  an  Indication  that  the 
administration  had  resolved  a  prolonged  de- 
bate within  its  own  ranks  in  favor  of  an 
arms  control  agency  of  greater  scope  and 
authority  than  the  present  U.S.  disarma- 
ment adm-nistratlon  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  key  controversy  was  over  whether  the 
agency  should  have  its  own  laboratory  to 
do  scientific  and  economic  research  on  arms 
control  meisures.  As  was  indicated  In  Mr 
Kastenmeikr's  statement,  the  laboratory  Is 
now  included  in  the  .administration's  forth- 
coming propoial. 

At  his  news  conference  the  President  said 
the  United  States  had  no  information  or 
evidence  indicating  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  secretly  testing  since  the  volun- 
tary moratDrium  went  into  effect  in  Novem- 
ber 1958. 

At  the  srime  time,  he  said,  the  administra- 
tion Is  concerned  about  ar.d  wants  to  explore 
the  possib.Lity  that  in  the  present  unin- 
spected mv)ratorlum  such  clandestine  tests 
could  be  carried  on  without  being  observed 
by  Western  detection  stations  outside  the 
Soviet  Unl(  n. 

The  Whi^e  Hoiise  said  later  that  the  mem- 
bers of  thi?  pane!  were  still  being  selected 
and  their  rames  ,'=hou'd  be  announced  within 
the  ne.xt  few  days. 

PERSONS    BEING    CONSIDERED 

Among  the  persons  known  to  be  under 
considerati  in  for  the  panel  are  such  weap- 
ons scientists  as  Dr.  Norrls  E  Bradbury,  di- 
rector of  the  Los  Alamos  iN.  Mex.)  Scientific 
Laboratory  and  leading  scientists  who  in  the 


past  played  an  important  role  in  weapons 
development,  such  as  Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe.  of 
Cornell  University. 

The  President's  announcement  indicated 
that  the  administration  was  not  prepared 
to  make  any  immediate  decision  on  the 
resumption  of  tests. 

First,  the  technical  problems  will  have  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  scientific  panel,  a  proce:,s 
that  could  take  several  weeks.  Then,  the 
President  pointed  out,  the  conclusions  of  the 
committee  will  have  to  be  reviewed  by  him- 
self, by  the  Joinn  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  by  the 
National  Security  Council  "In  the  light  of 
what  they  mean  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world." 

In  the  meantime,  Mr  Kennedy  said,  the 
US.  negotiating  team  will  remain  in  Geneva. 
He  thus  opened  up  the  possibility  of  ulti- 
mately adopting  the  TNT  approach— test  'n'. 
talk— advocated  on  Capitol  Hill  by  Repre- 
sentative Chet  HoLiFiELD.  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia, chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  by  Sena- 
tor Henrt  M  Jackson.  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

PESSIMISM    on    arms    TALKS 

Other  officials  were  also  pessimistic  today 
over  the  proepects  of  United  States-Soviet 
tiilks  now  m  their  .second  week  here  on  the 
plans  for  a  general  disarmament  conference 
this   sumn:ier. 

Officials  said  it  was  to-j  early  to  say  that 
nothing  would  come  of  the  talks,  but  they 
indicated  that  negotiations  were  nevertheles.5 
not  going  well. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  pressing  for 
substantive  negotiations  in  the  talks  here, 
while  the  United  States  has  been  arguing 
to  keep  the  talks  re.strlcted  to  procedures  and 
proposals  for  the  conference  tentatively 
scheduled  to  be^rin  July  31. 

The  scientific  panel  mentioned  by  the 
President  Is  considerably  broader  than  in- 
dicated In  hl.s  announcement. 

Aside  from  examining  the  possibility  of 
clandestine  Soviet  tests,  the  group  also  is 
to  examine  what  weapons  advances  could  be 
made  by  the  United  States  through  further 
testing,  how  important  these  weapons  would 
be  to  the  national  security  and  what  chances 
there  are  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  over- 
come the  United  States  lead  In  weapons 
technology,  either  through  clandestine  tests 
or  by  a  mutual  resumption  of  tests. 

Mr.  HUMPRHEY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  yesterday  at  his 
press  conference  on  Germany  and  Ber- 
lin, which  was  a  fine,  statesmanUke 
statement,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wiushington  Post,  June  29,  1961] 
President's  Statements — Germany  and  Ber- 
lin 

I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  Ger- 
many and  Berlin.  Soviet  and  East  German 
leaders  have  followed  the  recent  Soviet  aide- 
memoire  with  speeches  which  were  appar- 
ently designed  to  heighten  tension. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  the 
American  people  understand  the  basic  is- 
sues involved  and  the  threats  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  Europe  and  of  ourselves 
po.sed  by  the  -Soviet  announcement  that  they 
iircnd  to  change  unilaterally  the  existing  ar- 
rangements for  Berlin. 

The  crisis  over  Berlin  is  Soviet-manufac- 
tured. The  Soviets  Illegally  blockaded  the 
city  in  1948  and  lifted  the  blockade  In  the 
spring  of  1949.  From  that  time  until  Novem- 
ber 1958— almost  a  decade— the  situation  in 
Berlin  was  relatively  peaceful. 

The  peoples  of  West  Berlin  developed  a 
vital  and  thriving  city.    We  carried  out  our 
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responslbllltlea  and  exercised  our  rights  of 
access  to  the  city  without  serious  Incident, 
although  we  were  never  rompletely  free  from 
irritating  dlXTiculties   thit   were  put  In   our 

way. 

In  November  1958,  the  Soviets  began  a 
new  campaign  to  force  the  allied  powers  out 
oX  Berlin,  a  program  which  led  up  to  the 
abortive  summit  conference  In  Paris  in  May 
of  last  year.  Now  the;.-  have  revived  that 
drive. 

They  call  upon  us  to  sign  what  they  call 
a  jieace  treaty  with  the  regime  that  they 
have  created  In  Etist  Germany  If  we  re- 
fuse, they  say,  they  themselves  will  sign  such 
a  treaty.  The  obvious  jnirpose  here  is  not  to 
have  peace,  but  to  make  permanent  the 
partition  to  Germany. 

NO    EFFECTS    CN    RIGHTS 

The  Soviets  also  say  that  their  unilateral 
action  In  signing  a  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany  would  bring  an  end  to  Allied  rights 
to  be  In  West  Berlin  and  to  have  free  access 
to  tliat  city.  It  Is  clear  that  such  unilateral 
action  cannot  affect  these  rights,  which  stem 
from  the  surrender  of  Nizl  Germany. 

Such  action  would  simply  be  a  repudiation 
by  the  Soviets  of  multilateral  commitments 
to  which  they  solemnly  subscribed,  and  have 
repeatedly  affirmed,  about  the  exercl.«;e  of  the 
rights  of  the  principal  powers  associated  In 
World  War  IL 

If  the  Soviets  thus  v.ithdraw  from  their 
own  obligations.  It  is  clearly  a  m.ttter  i^r  the 
other  tliree  allies  to  decide  how  they  will 
exercise  their  rliihts  and  meet  their  re.'^ponsl- 
bllltles.  But  the  Soviei*  say  that  when  we 
do  so,  we  will  be  subject  to  the  designs  of 
the  East  German  regmn;  and  that  these  de- 
signs will  be  backed  by   force. 

Recent  statements  b>  leaders  of  this  re- 
pime  make  It  very  pla:n  that  the  kind  of 
"free  city"  which  they  :iave  in  mind  is  one 
In  which  the  rlghta  of  the  citizens  of  West 
Berlin  are  gradually  but  relcntlesfly  extin- 
guished, in  other  words,  a  city  which  is  not 
free. 

gravity  emphasized 

No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of 
this  threat.  No  one  car  reconcile  it  with  the 
Soviet  professions  of  a  desire  to  coexist 
peacefully. 

Tills  Is  not  Just  a  question  of  technical 
legal  rights.  It  involve."^  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  peoples  of  West  Berlin.  It  In- 
volves the  direct  responsibilities  and  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Klngdnm.  and  France.  It  involves  the  peace 
and  the  security  of  the  Western  World. 

In  the  Interest  of  our  vitrd  security,  we  and 
other  Western  countries  entered  into  defense 
arrangements  In  direct  response  to  direct 
Soviet  moves  following  World  War  II.  These 
alliances  are  wholly  defensive  In  nature,  but 
the  Soviets  would  make  a  crave  raL-^take  if 
they  suppose  that  .A.llle(i  unity  and  determi- 
nation can  be  undermined  by  threats  or  fresh 
aggressive  acts. 

There  Is  peace  in  Germany  and  In  Berlin. 
If  it  Is  disturbed,  it  will  be  a  direct  Soviet 
responsibility. 

There  Is  a  danger  that  totalitarian  govern- 
ments not  subject  to  vigorous  popular  debate 
will  underestimate  the  will  and  unity  of 
democratic  societies  whore  vital  interests  are 
concerned.  Tlie  Soviet  Government  has  an 
obligation  both  to  its  own  people  and  to  the 
p>eace  of  the  world  to  recognize  how  vital  Is 
this  commitment. 

tJNFINLSHED    BUSINESS 

We  would  agree  that  there  is  unfinished 
business  to  be  settled  as  concerns  Germany. 
For  many  years,  the  Western  nations  have 
proposed  a  permanent  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  such  questions  on  the  basis  of  self- 
determination  of  the  German  people.  More- 
over, we  shall  always  be  ready  to  discuss  any 
proposals  which  would  ^ive  Increased  protec- 


tion to  the  right  of  the  people  of  Berlin  to 
exercise  their  independent  choice  as  free- 
men. 

The  proposals  which  have  now  been  placed 
before  us  move  In  the  opposite  direction  and 
are  so  recognized  throughout  the  world. 
Discussions  wlU  be  profitable  if  the  Soviets 
will  accept  In  Berlin — and  Indeed  in  Europe — 
self-determination,  which  they  profess  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  If  they  wUl  work 
sincerely  for  peace  rather  than  an  extension 
of  powp*" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Problem  of  Berlin,"  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  published  in  the 
Washingtcn  Po-st  of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Problem  of  Berlin 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

S.nce  Vieiir.a  there  have  been  many  state- 
ments alxjut  Berlin  from  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  They  are  significant  for  what 
they  do  say.  Tliey  are  not  less  significant 
for  what  thc'y  do  not  say. 

E.ich  side  has  said  what  is  tlie  vital  inter- 
est which  it  Will  fight  for  rather  than  sur- 
render. The  West  h.^.s  made  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  i!  will  fight  for,  rather  than  sur- 
rencier,  t:.e  freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  free- 
dom of  acccis  t'j  Wc£t  Berlin.  The  Soviet 
C'l  ■.irmr.eiit  has  made  it  very  clear  tr^at  it 
wii'i  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany, 
and  it  argues  from  It  all  the  legal  conse- 
quences. But  the  West  has  said  it  will  re- 
fuse to  discuss  the  <!uarantees  of  the  freedom 
of  West  Berlin.  And  the  Stivlet  Government 
has  not  said  that  it  will  support  the  East 
Gcrm"in  government  in  a  biockside  or  in  oc- 
cup.iiion  of  West  Berlin. 

Thus  far,  bofa  sides  have  been  firm  and 
cautious,  vehement  that  they  will  not  sur- 
render their  Vital  interciits,  and  careful  not 
to  close  the  doc;r  to  negotiations.  The  dxirs 
would  be  closed  if  Khrushchev  declared  that 
t.'ie  allies  must  evacuate  West  Berlin.  The 
doors  wc  uid  be  closed  if  we  refused  to  discuss 
West  Berlin.  But  tliese  doors,  which  are  the 
critical  ones,  have  not  been  closed.  That  is 
what  Mr.yor  Willy  Brandt  of  West  Berlin 
seems  lo  have  meant  when  he  said  ihe  other 
day  that  the  situation  is  very  dangerous,  but 
that  it  may  not  be  as  dramatic  as  some 
EUjjpase. 

I'iie  basic  American  position  has  always 
been  that  the  problem  of  Berlin  can  be 
solved  definitely  only  if  the  West  Germans 
are  reunited  and  the  whole  of  Berlin  be- 
c  >mrs  the  capital  of  Germany.  Tlicn  there 
would  be  no  problem  of  access  because  the 
roads,  the  canals,  and  the  airlines  would 
all  be  inside  of  one  Germany.  There  would 
be  no  problem  of  freedom  because  all  the 
BcrUners  would  have  the  same  rights  as  all 
the  other  Germans. 

But.  unhappily,  there  is  no  visible  chance 
of  reuniting  the  two  Germanys.  They  have 
been  divided  for  15  years,  and  in  that  time 
almost  all  of  Europe  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  has  acquired  vested  interests 
which  oppose  the  reunion  of  Germany. 
There  are.  of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
all  its  satellites,  especially  Poland  and  Czech- 
oslovakia, which  would  regard  one  Germany 
of  80  million  people,  armed  by  and  allied 
With  the  United  States,  as  a  mortal  danger. 
But  they  are  not  alone.  The  truth  is  that 
France  and  Britain  are  decided  £is  a  matter 
of  undeclared  national  policy  to  prevent  the 
unification  of  the  two  Germanys.  The 
fiaurishlng  idea  of  European  unity  has  as 
one  of  its  cardinal  purposes  the  cementing 
of  'West  Germany  into  Western  Europe  in 
order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  an  inde- 
pendent, united,  armed,  and  venturesome 
Germany. 


Because  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  permit 
the  reunification  of  Germany,  isecause  it  has 
In  this  the  unavowed  support  of  almost  all 
of  Western  Europe,  Including  a  very  large 
section  of  the  Western  Germans,  there  is  no 
prospect  of  solving  the  Berlin  problem  ac- 
cording to  the  classic  American  formula. 

TTiis  is  the  Fotiing  in  which  the  problem 
of  West  Berlin  is  posed  today.  There  are 
s  ime  who  s..y  that  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lem if  Khrushchev  had  not  deliberately  and 
vinne-cessarily  created  one.  I  am  afraid  they 
have  Ti-^i  full;-  understjod  the  problem.  For 
while  the  Communists  do  not  like  the  statui 
quo  in  Berlin — showplace.  propaganda,  espi- 
onage and  eso.'.pc  hatoh — the  West  also  has 
a  goDd  deal  to  worry  abaut.  I  shall  cite  as 
a  witness  the  German  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington. Dr.  Wilhclm  Grewe,  quoting  fi-om 
his  official  commentary  on  the  Geneia  con- 
ference of  1359. 

After  arguing  that  no  negotiated  com- 
promise is  possible.  Dr.  Grewe  saysi  "At 
most,  the  only  conceivable  thing  would  be  a 
silent  agreement  which  would  let  the  other 
partner  know  the  situation  Is  accepted  as 
Irrevocable  In  Berlin,  on  the  one  hand  (by 
continued  presence  of  Western  troops),  and 
in  the  Soviet  zone,  on  the  other  (by  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Ulbrlcht  regimes." 
This  is  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo,  ^ 
which  so  many  tell  us  should  be  our  objec- 
tive 

But  what  dnes  the  German  Ambassador 
say  R'oout  thl.<'  objective?  "If  the  West  would 
acc\iiesce,  then  this  too  would  not  be  a 
true  compromise,  but  rather  the  beginning 
of  a  capitxilation.  West  Berlin  cannot.  In 
the  long  run.  be  held  If  Its  population  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  West  has 
In   fact  accepted  the  division  of  Germany ." 

That  last  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  issue. 
West  Bci-lin.  says  the  German  Ambassador. 
canr.rir.  in  the  long  run  be  held  If  the  people 
come  to  believe  that  the  West  has  accepted 
the  division  of  Germany.  Why  not?  Pre- 
sumably because  many  of  the  Berliners  will 
move  to  the  West  and  others  will  make  their 
way  to  the  East.  It  Is  this  recognition  of 
the  division  of  Germany  that  Khrushchev 
has  as  his  primary  object.  The  Ambassador 
may  be  right  and  If  all  we  can  do  Is  to  stand 
firm  and  stand  fapt.  almost  surely  the  Am- 
bassador's pessimism  will  prove  to  have  been 
right. 

But  there  is  Tio  compelling  reason  why  we 
should  accept  so  desperate  a  conclusion. 
For  if  the  German  Ambassador  is  right,  we 
are  risking  a  thermonuclear  war  to  preserve 
a  si*T.atlon  In  which  "West  Berlin  cannot  in 
the  long  run  be  held." 

It  would  be  a  wiser  policy.  It  seems  to  me, 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  for  the  indefinite 
future  the  tv.-o  Germanys  will  not  reunite, 
and  to  insist  as  a  matter  of  positive  Western 
policy,  not  as  a  shamefaced  concession  to 
the  Soviets,  or  new  guarantees  to  meet  th.s 
new  situation,  guarantees  under  which  West 
Berlin  can  live  confidently  and  in  freedom 
\:ntil  the  day,  not  so  remote,  when  it  will 
again  be  the  capital  of  Germany. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  failure  by  the 
President  to  take  such  a  positive  line  will 
mean  that  he  has  surrendered  the  initiative 
in  German  affairs  to  Khrushchev.  II  there  is 
nothing  he  wants  to  do  in  Germany  except 
to  do  nothing,  the  President  will  have  lost 
the  power  to  direct  and  control  the  struggle, 
and  to  u-'e  force  and  the  threat  of  force 
intelligently  to  achieve  real  results. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  letter  of 
transmittal  to  the  President  by  Mr. 
John  J.  McCloy,  Special  Adviser  to  the 
President  of  Disarmament,  dated  June 
23,  with  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
to  establish  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security. 
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There  being   no  objection,  the  letter 
and  draft  of  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Whitz  House. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  23,  1961. 
Mt  Deak  Ma.  President  :   There  Is  enclosed 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  establish  a 
U.3.  Disarmament  Agency  for   World   Peace 
and  Security." 

The  bin  carries  out  the  recommendation, 
contained  In  your  special  message  on  urgent 
national  needs,  dated  May  25,  1961,  that  a 
strengthened  and  enlarged  disarmament 
agency  be  established.  The  provisions  of  the 
bin  have  been  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  agencies  principRUy  concerned. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  the  ^cretary  of  De- 
fense, the  heads  of  other  affected  agencies, 
and  I,  all  concur  In  these  provisions. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  estab- 
lish such  an  agency  at  an  authoritative  level 
in  the  Government,  with  the  exceptionally 
'broad  competence,  functions,  and  resources 
required  to  work  toward  the  objective  of  a 
peaceful  world  society  in  which  disarma- 
ment, except  for  the  forces  needed  to  apply 
international  sanctions,  is  the  accepted  con- 
dition of  International  life.  An  agency  of 
such  far-reaching  scope  should  be  able  to 
bring  Its  point  of  view  and  recommendations 
promptly  to  the  highest  level  of  Government. 
The  agency  should  have  primary  responsi- 
bility within  the  Government  for  disarma- 
ment matters,  but  there  must  be  close  coop- 
eration and  coordination  with  other  affected 
agencies,  particularly  the  Department  of 
State,  since  a  disarmament  program  must 
take  Into  account  the  national  security; 
foreign  policy;  the  relationships  of  this 
country  to  International  peace-keeping 
agencies,  including  the  United  Nations;  and 
our  domestic,  economic,  and  other  policies. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  heads  of  other  affected  agencies. 
and  I  agree  that  the  performance  of  these 
tasks  requires  the  establishment  of  the  new 
agency  which  would  be  created  by  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

The  draft  legislation  provides  that  the  Di- 
rector of  this  new  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  arrangement  recognizes 
that  disarmament  considerations  are  so  all- 
pervasive  in  scope  and  importance  that  the 
President  must  concern  himself  with  these 
matters  on  a  continuing  basis.  It  also  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  disarmament  policies,  ne- 
gotiations, and  programs  must  be  very  closely 
coordinated  with  State  Department  activi- 
ties and  responsibilities.  Appropriate  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  coordination  and  co- 
operation with  other  affected  agencies  such 
as  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  bill  vests  the  Director  with  primary 
responsibility  for  all  U.S.  disarmament  ac- 
tivities. The  agency  would,  in  addition,  par- 
ticipate in  or  contribute  to  the  formulation 
of  overall  policy  in  areas  importantly  related 
to  or  affecting  disarmament  such  as  basic 
national  security  policies,  strengthening  of 
the  peace-maintaining  machinery  of  inter- 
national institutions,  and  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  and  the 
reduction  of  tensions  among  nations. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  focal  point  for 
the  integration  of  the  Government's  overall 
efforts  in  disarmament,  establishment 
of  the  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security  by  enactment  of 
the  bill  will  make  possible  the  necessary 
augmentation  and  coordination  of  the  vari- 
ous programs  of  research  and  development 
already  being  conducted  by  other  agencies 
of  the  Government,  When  It  appears  that 
projects  now  assigned  to  other  agencies 
would  be  more  effectively  performed  if  made 
the  responsibility   of  the  new  agency,  they 


would  be  transferred  at  the  direction  of  the 
President. 

The  new  Agency  would  be  authorized  and 
directed  by  the  bill  to  develop  and  conduct 
broad    programs    of    research,    development, 
and    study    relating    to    disarmament.      It 
would  utilize  private  or  public  institutions 
or    its    own    iacilities    for    this   purpose.      It 
would  take  the  lead  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
fund  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
in   the    disarmament    field.     This    responsi- 
bility   would   encompass   the   scientific    and 
technical  assessment  of  all  aspects  of  arms 
control,    incl.iding   detection,    identification. 
inspection,     -nonitorlng.    limitation,    reduc- 
tion and  ccntrol  of  .A.rmcd  P  jrces  and  arma- 
ments, and  'he  d':veU>pment  and  testing  of 
weapons.    The  Agency  v.ould  also  be  respon- 
sible for  studies  of  the  structure  and  opera- 
tion of  international  organizations  and  the 
methods  of  maintaining  peace  and  security 
during  different  stages  of  disarmament.     It 
would    analy:^e    the   economic    and    political 
cmsequences  of  disarmament  and  would  be 
responsibl-  for  assessing  the  implications  of 
foreign  and   military  policies  of  the  United 
Slates  as  they  re'a':e  to  possible  disarmament 
measures.     In   the   conduct   of  research  and 
development   programs  by  the  new  Agency. 
full  use  wou.d  be  made  of  the  resources  of 
other  a-rcncics  of  the  Government  as  well  as 
of   outside   facilities   and  personnel. 

The  research  and  planning  done  by  the 
new  Agency  would  provide  the  basis  for  rec- 
ommendations, .'>.ppropriately  coordinated 
with  other  agencies  with  affected  responsi- 
bilities, for  -he  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  heads  of  other  agencies. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Director  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  negotiations  based 
on  approved  policv.  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  SUite.  Such  negotiations 
m:Ty  take  thf  form  of  formal  conferences  or 
informal  communications  through  regular 
diplomatic  missions. 

It  is  essential  that  in  this  country  and 
through'  ut  the  world  the  public  be  kept 
fully  informed  of  US.  disarmament  policy. 
The  Director  would  work  closely  with  the 
US.  Inf'irmi\tion  Agency  to  assure  that  its 
broadcasts  and  other  information  programs 
properly   reflect  our  disarmament  policy. 

Tasks  of  ;nspection  and  control  will  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  any  government  par- 
ticipating in  a  disarmament  treaty.  The  bill 
contemplates  that  the  planning  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation 1:1  any  agreed-upon  inspection 
and  control  system  would  be  done  by  the 
Agencv.  The  nature  and  extent  of  any  such 
systems  are  as  yet  unclear,  but  the  Agency 
vvould  be  expected  to  play  the  primary 
US.  role  in  developing  and.  as  appropriate. 
directing  US  participation  In  such  arrange- 
ments as  might  re.-ult  from  disarmament 
activities. 

To  assist  in  the  discharge  of  the  various 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Agency,  the 
bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 
visory comn-.ittee  of  outstanding  citizens  to 
advi.se  the  Director  on  such  matters  as  he 
might  request. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  skills  or  organiza- 
tion required  to  perform  the  tasks  envis- 
aged for  the  Agency  cannot  be  clearly  fore- 
seen at  this  time.  Therefore  the  maximum 
amount  of  flexibility  consistent  with  respon- 
sible direction  is  provided  by  the  bill  to 
permit  recruitment  by  the  Agency  of  high- 
caliber  personnel,  and  to  permit  the  estab- 
li.'-hmcnt  of  internal  arrangements  adequate 
to   meet   changing  requirements. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  stress  that  organi- 
zation, machinery  and  competent  people 
alone  cannot  guarantee  the  success  of  the 
mission  of  otir  country  to  prevent  war,  curb 
the  arms  race,  and  cveat*  lasting  conditions 
of  peace.  But  they  can  assure  that  the  best 
efforts  of  which  we  are  capable  Is  directed 
toward  these  ends. 
Respectfully. 

John  J.  McGlot, 


Drsft  Bill  for  the  United  States  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  World  Peace  and 
Security 

A  bill  to  establish  a  United  States  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity 
Be  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  the  House 

0/  Represcntatwes  of   the   United   States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I — SHORT    TITLE.    PURPOSE,    AND 

DEFINITIONS 

Short  title 
SECTION   1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Disarmament     Act     for     World     Peace    and 
Security. 

Purpose 

Sec.  2.  An  ultimate  goal  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  world  which  Is  free  from  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers  and  burdens 
of  armaments;  in  which  the  use  of  force  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law;  and 
In  which  international  adjustments  to  a 
changing  world  arc  achieved  peacefully.  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  impetus 
toward  this  goal  by  creating  a  new  agency 
of^ peace  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament. 

The  formulation  laid  implementation  of 
United  States  disarmament  policy  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  promote  the  national  security 
require  a  central  orga!:i/;'tlon  charged  by 
statute  with  primary  responsibility  for  this 
field.  This  organization  must  be  so  placed 
within  the  Government  that  it  can  provide 
tlie  President,  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  other 
officials  of  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
Congress  with  recommendations  concerning 
United  States  disarmament  policy,  and  can 
assess  the  effect  ol  these  recommendations 
upon  our  foreign  policies,  our  national  secu- 
rltv  policies,  and  our  economy. 

This  organization  must  have  the  capacity 
to  provide  the  essential  scientific,  economic, 
political,  militi\ry,  psychological,  and  tech- 
nological Inform.ition  upon  which  realistic 
disarmament  policy  must  be  based  It  must 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  following  primary 
functions: 

(1)  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  disarmament  policy 
formulation. 

(2)  The  preparation  for  and  direction  of 
United  Stales  participation  in  international 
negotiations  in  the  disarmament  field. 

(3)  The  di.sseinlnatlon  and  coordination  of 
public  information  concerning  disarmament. 

(4)  The  preparati'in  for,  operation  of.  or. 
as  appropriate,  direction  of  United  States 
participation  in  such  control  systems  as 
may  become  part  of  United  States  disarma- 
ment activities. 

Definitions 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  term  ■diEarmament"  in- 
cludes the  elimination,  reduction,  control, 
limitation,  inspection,  verification  or  identi- 
fication, of  armed  forces  and  armaments  of 
all  kinds  under  international  agreement  or 
measure;  including  the  necessary  steps  in 
connection  with  disarmament  to  create  and 
strengthen  interiuaional  organizations  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

(b)  The  term  "Government  agency"' 
means  any  executive  department,  commis- 
sion, agency,  independent  establishment, 
corporation,  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the 
United  States  which  Is  an  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  board,  bureau,  divi- 
sion, service,  office.  olTiccr,  authority,  admin- 
istration, or  other  establishment  In  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

(c)  Tlie  term  "Agency"  means  the  United 
States  Disarmament  Agency, 

(d)  The  term  "person"  means  (1)  any  In- 
dividual, corporation,  partnership,  firm,  as- 
sociation, trust,  estate,  public  or  private  in- 
stitution, group.  Government  agency  other 
than  the  Agency,  any  State  or  any  political 


; 


subdivision  thereof,  or  any  political  entity 
within  a  State,  any  foreign  government  or 
nation,  any  international  organization,  or 
other  entity,  and  (2»  any  legal  successor, 
representative,  agent,  or  agency  of  the  fore- 
going. 

TITLE    II ORGANIZATION 

United  States:  DtsarmoTnent  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security 

Sec.  21.  There  is  hereby  established  the 
United  States  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security. 

J5IRHCTOR 

Sec.  22.  The  Agencv  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
F^resldent.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  He  shall  recei\e  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annum 
The  Director  shall  ferve  as  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  President  on  disarmament 
matters.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director 
shall  have  primary  responsibility  within  the 
Crt)vernment    for    disarmament    matters. 

Deputy  Director 

Sec  23  A  Deputy  Director  of  the  Agency 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  <'onsent  of  the  Senate. 
He  sliall  receive  compi'nsation  at  the  rate  of 
$21,500  per  annum  The  Deputy  Director 
Fliall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
jx)wers  as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  He 
shall  act  for.  and  exer^-Lse  the  i3(;wers  of.  the 
Director  during  his  al)sence  or  disability  or 
during  a  vacancy  In  said   offlce. 

Assistant  Directors 

Sec  24  Not  to  exceed  four  Assistant  Di- 
rectors may  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  They  sliall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum.  They  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  Hie  Director  may  prescribe. 

Bureaus  office^,  and  dii  usions 

Sec.  25.  The  Director  may  establish  with- 
in the  Agency  such  program  and  staff  bu- 
reaus, offices,  and  divisions  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessa-y  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponKlbilltles  under  tills  Act.  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  an  Office  of  Public  Affairs  and 
an  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

General  Advisory  Committee 

Sec  26.  The  Preside  at  may  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee  of  not  to  exceed  15 
members  to  advise  the  Director  on  disarma- 
ment policy  and  act:vities.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  as  Chair- 
man. The  members  of  the  committee  may 
receive  the  compensation  and  reimbursement 
for  expenses  .specified  for  consultants  by  sec- 
tion 41  Id  )  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    III — FUNCTIONS 

Research 

Sec  31  The  Director  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  exercise  his  powers  in  such  manner 
as  to  insure  the  conduct  of  research,  devel- 
opment and  other  studies  relating  to  dis- 
armament, by  private  or  public  institutions 
or  persons,  and  to  as.iist  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  fund  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowl- 
edge in  this  field.  To  this  end.  the  Director, 
under  the  direction  o:  the  President,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  coordinate  the  re- 
search, development,  and  other  studies  con- 
ducted in  this  field  by  or  for  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  under  section  37  of  this  Act.  To 
the  same  end,  the  Director  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  arrangements  (Includ- 
ing contracts,  agreements,  and  grants)  for 
the  conduct  of  research,  development,  and 
other  studies  relating  to  disarmament.  In- 
cluding: 

(a)  the  detection,  Identification,  inspec- 
tion, monitoring,  limit  ation,  reduction,  con- 
trol and  elimination  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments,    including    thermonuclear,    nu- 


clear, missile,  conventional,  bacteriological, 
chemical,  and  radiological  weapons; 

(b)  the  techniques  and  systems  of  detect- 
ing. Identifying,  inspecting,  and  monitoring 
of  teste  of  nuclear,  thermonuclear,  and  other 
weajX)ns; 

(C)  the  analysis  of  national  budgets,  levels 
of  industrial  production,  and  economic  in- 
dicators to  determine  the  amounts  spent  by 
various  countries  for  annament.s: 

<d)  the  control,  reduction  and  elimina- 
tion of  firmed  forces  and  armaments  In 
space,  in  arejis  on  and  beneath  the  earth's 
surface,  and  in  underwater  regions; 

(e)  the  structure  and  operation  of  Inter- 
national control  and  other  organizations 
useful  for  disarm. mient: 

{f)  the  training  of  scientists,  technicians. 
aii'.i  other  personnel  for  manning  the  con- 
trol systems  which  may  be  created  by  Inter- 
n.iti'inal  disarmanent  agreements: 

(gp  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  the 
d:ir-ger  of  war  resulting  from  accident,  mis- 
calculation or  surprise  attack,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  improvement,';  in 
the  methods  of  communications  between 
nations; 

(h)  the  economic  and  political  conse- 
quences of  disarmament,  including  the 
problem.',  of  readjustment  arising  in  indus- 
try and  the  reallcx-ation  of  national  re- 
sources; 

(it  the  disarmament  implications  of  for- 
eign and  national  security  policies  of  the 
United  St.ites  with  a  view  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  such  policies 
for  the  achievement  of  disarmament; 

(J)  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  implications  of  disarmament  pro- 
posals with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  affect  of  such  proposals  upon  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy; 

(ki  methods  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  during  different  stages  of  dis- 
armament; 

ill  the  scientific,  economic,  political, 
legal,  social,  psychological,  military,  and 
technological  factors  related  to  the  pre- 
vention of  war  with  a  view  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  how  the  basic  structu.-e  of 
a  lasting  peace  may  be  established. 

I  mi  such  related  problems  as  the  Eiirec- 
tor  may  determine  to  be  In  need  of  research, 
development  or  study  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Research  facilities 

Sec.  32.  The  Director  Is  authorized  (  1 )  to 
conduct  and  support  research,  development, 
and  other  studies  of  the  types  specified  in 
the  preceding  section  through  use  ol  the 
Agency's  own  facilities,  and  i  2  i  to  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  facilities  of  other  Go-.-ern- 
ment  agencies  or  those  of  outside  organiza- 
tions. In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  the  Director  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  make  full  use  of  available 
facilities.  Government  and  private,  and 
may  construct  such  new  laboratories  rs  he 
deems  necessary. 

Policy  formulation 
Sec.  33.  The  Director  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  for  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  heads  of  such  cither 
Government  agencies  as  the  President  may 
determine,  recommendations  concerning 
United   States  disarmament  policy. 

Negotiation  of  international  agreemeits 

Sec.  34.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Director  may  (at  consult 
and  communicate  with  or  direct  the  con- 
sultation and  communication  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations  or  of  interna- 
tional organizations,  for  the  purpxjse  of 
conducting  negotiations  concerning  dlsaima- 
ment.  or  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  any 
other  authority  given  to  the  Director  by  this 
Act;  and  (b)  communicate  in  the  name  of 
the  Secretary  with  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 


Public  information 

Sec.  35.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Director  shall  perform 
functions  pursuant  to  section  2(c)  of  Re- 
organization Plan  8  of  1953  with  respect  to 
the  dissemination  abroad  of  information 
concerning  United  States  disarmament  ac- 
tivities. 

Inspection  and  control 

Sec  36  The  Director  is  authorized  1 1 »  to 
formulate  plans  and  make  preparations  for 
the  establishment,  operation,  and  funding 
of  inspection  and  control  systems  which  may 
become  part  of  United  States  disarmament 
activities  and,  i2i  as  appropriate,  to  put 
Into  effect,  direct,  or  otherwise  assume  United 
States  responsibility  for  such  systems. 

CooperatioJi  and  coordination 
Sec  37  The  Director,  In  consultation  with 
other  appropriate  Government  agencies  and 
subject  to  approval  by  the  President,  shall 
develop  suitable  procedures  to  assure  co- 
operation coordination,  and  a  continuing 
exchange  of  Information  among  affected 
Government  agencies  on  all  significant  as- 
pects of  United  States  disarmament  policy 
and  related  matters,  including  current  and 
prospective  policies,  plans,  and  programs. 
The  Director  and  such  Government  agen- 
cies shall  keep  each  other  fully  informed, 
currently  and  prospectively,  of  policy  deci- 
sions, activities,  statements,  studies,  re- 
search, and  other  matters  which  are  within 
the  scope  of  their  respective  responsibilities 
and   which  affect  disarmament  matters 

TITLE    IV- — GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

General   authority 

Sec.  41  In  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions, the  Director  Is  authorized  to — 

lai  With  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  other  officer  or  agency  concerned, 
utilize  or  employ  the  services,  personnel, 
equipment,  or  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  State,  or  any  other  Government  agency 
to  perform  such  functions  on  behalf  of  the 
agency  as  may  appear  desirable.  It.  Is  the 
intent  of  this  section  that  the  Director  rely 
upon  the  Department  of  State  for  general 
administrative  services  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  to  the  extent  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Direc- 
tor Any  Government  agency  Is  authorized. 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
to  transfer  to  or  to  receive  from  the  Direc- 
tor, without  reimbursement,  supplies  and 
equipment  other  than  administrative  sup- 
plies or  equipment.  Transfer  or  receipt  of 
excess  property  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

I  b  1  Appoint  officers  and  employees  includ- 
ing attorneys,  for  the  Agency  in  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  tlie  Classifi- 
cation Act  ol  1949.  as  amended,  except  that, 
to  the  extent  that  the  Director  deems  such 
action  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sjxinsibilities,  not  to  exceed  45  scientific, 
technical,  administrative  and  professional 
personnel  may  be  appointed,  compensated 
and  removed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  of  whom  not  to  exceed  20 
may  be  compensated  at  annual  rates  not 
more  than  $500  In  excess  of  the  compensa- 
tion now  or  hereafter  fixed  by  law  for  grade 
18  of  General  Schedule,  and  of  whom  not  to 
exceed  2  may  be  compensated  at  annual 
rates  not  more  than  $1,500  In  excess  of  that 
now  or  hereafter  fixed  by  law  for  grade  18 

(ci  Enter  into  agreements  with  other 
Government  agencies.  Including  the  military 
departments  through  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, under  which  officers  or  employees  of 
such  agencies  may  be  detailed  t«  the  .Agency 
for  the  performance  of  service  pursuant  to 
this  Act  without  prejudice  to  the  status  or 
advancement  of  such  officers  or  emjiloyces 
within  their  own  agencies. 
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(d)  Prociire  oervlces  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof,  Including 
stenograpliic  reporting  services,  as  authoriaed 
by  section  15  of  ttie  Act  of  August  2,  1»46  (5 
VS.C.  66a)  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  i>er 
diem  tar  Individuals,  and  to  pay  in  connec- 
tion therewith  travel  expenses  of  Individuals, 
Including  transportation  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  said  Act,  as  amended 
(6  X33.C.  73b-2):  Provided,  That  such  con- 
tracts may  be  renewed  annually. 

(e)  Employ  individuals  of  outstanding 
ability  without  compensation  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  710tb)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

(f)  Employ,  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  President,  not  to  exceed  three  retired 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  experts  in  military  strategy  or 
weapons  systems  and  whose  service  shall 
not  be  considered  as  employment  or  holding 
of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individuals 
within  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  July  Jl,  1894  (5  US.C.  621 :  section  13  of 
the  Clv'l  Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended, 
(5  US.*:.  2263);  section  212  of  Public  Law 
73-212,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a);  or  any 
other  law  limiting  the  reemployment  of 
such  officers  or  governing  their  simultaneous 
receipt  of  compensation  and  retired  pay  or 
annuities 

(g)  Establish  advisory  boards  to  advise 
with  and  make  reccmmendations  to  the 
Director  on  United  States  disarmament 
policy  and  activities.  The  members  of  such 
boards  may  receive  the  compensation  and 
reimbursement  for  expenses  specified  for 
consultants  by  section  41(d)  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Make  such  Investigations  and  obtain 
such  information,  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  prop>er  to  assist  him  in  exercis- 
ing any  authority  provided  in  this  Act. 

(1)  Acquire,  purchase,  lease  and  hold  real 
and  personal  property.  Including  patents,  as 
agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
255),  and  sell,  lease,  grant  and  dispose  of 
such  real  and  personal  projjerty  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(J)  Accept  in  the  name  of  the  Agency  and 
to  hold  and  administer  any  conditional  or 
unconditional  gifts,  devises,  bequests,  grants 
or  other  donations  or  contributions  of 
money,  sectu^ities,  or  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, for  use  in  the  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Director  shall  not 
accept  any  conditional  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
grant  or  other  donation  or  contribution 
which  is  conditioned  upon  any  expenditure 
not  to  be  met  therefrom  or  from  tlie  income 
thereof  unless  such  expenditure  has  been 
approved  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(k)  Delegate,  as  appropriate,  to  the  Dep- 
uty Director  or  other  officers  of  the  Agency, 
with  power  to  redelegate  as  needed,  any  au- 
thority conferred  upon  the  Director  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(1)  Make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind  and 
amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  the  exercise  of  any 
authority  conferred  upon  the  Director  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  staff  officers 
Sec.  42.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  au- 
thorize the  Director  to  exercise,  with  respect 
to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officers  and  For- 
eign Service  Staff  Officers  and  employees 
appointed  or  employed  for  the  Agency,  the 
following  authority;  (1)  the  authority  avaU- 
able  to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  (ii) 
the  authority  available  to  the  Secretary  un- 
der any  other  provision  of  law  pertaining 
specifically,  or  generally  applicable,  to  such 
officers  or  employees,  and  (ill)  the  authority 


of  the  Board  of  Forelgii  Service  pursu.int  t<> 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended 
The  appointment  or  employment  of  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  Officers  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  term  or  terms  of  appointment  or  em- 
ployment prescribed  by  section  522  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
Contracts  or  eipenditurcs 
Sec.  43.  The  President  may,  in  advance, 
exempt  actions  of  the  Director  from  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  contract*  or 
expenditures  of  government  funds  whenever 
he  determines  that  such  action  is  essential 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  dls- 
nrmanient  policy. 

Conflwt  of  ivterest  and  dual  compenxation 
latcs 
Sec  44.  The  members  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Coiumiitec  created  by  section  26  of 
tills  Act;  and  the  members  of  tlie  advisory 
boards,  the  curisultants.  and  the  individuals 
of  outstanding  ability  employed  without 
compensation,  all  of  which  are  provided  for 
in  section  41  of  this  Act;  may  serve  as  such 
Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
28J,.  283,  284,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Cede,  or  of  section  190  of  .he  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.SC.  99).  or  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral la-v  imp-<sing  restrictions,  requirements. 
or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment 
of  individur.ls.  tlie  performance  of  services, 
cr  tho  pay.'nent  or  receipt  of  compensation 
in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding. 
or  matter  involving  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, except  insofar  as  such  provisions 
of  law  may  prohibit  any  such  individual 
from  receiving  compensation  from  a  source 
other  than  a  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tion in  respect  of  any  particular  matter  in 
which  the  Agency  is  directly  interested.  Nor 
sh.Ul  such  service  be  considered  as  employ- 
ment or  hjlding  of  cfflce  or  position  bring- 
ing such  individual  within  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  (5  use  2263),  section  212  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  or 
any  other  Federal  law  limiting  the  reem- 
ployment of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 
governing  ti'.e  simultaneous  receipt  of  com- 
pensation and  retired  pny  or  annuities. 

Security   requirements 

Sec.  45.  (at  The  director  shall  establish 
sucli  security  requirements,  restrictions,  and 
safeguards  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  national  security.  The  Director 
may  arrange  With  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the 
conduct  of  such  security  or  other  personnel 
investigations  of  the  Agencys  officers,  em- 
ployees, consultants,  persons  detailed  from 
other  Government  agencies,  and  its  contrac- 
tors and  subcontriictors  and  their  officers 
and  employees,  actual  or  prospective,  as  he 
deems  appropriate;  and  if  any  such  inves- 
tigation develops  any  data  reflecting  tliat 
the  individual  who  is  the  subject  thereof  is 
of  questionable  I'jyalty,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, the  rcsiiltr;  of  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Director 

(b)  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may 
authorize  any  of  its  employees,  or  employees 
of  any  contractor.  prosi>ective  contractor. 
licensee  or  prospective  licenfcT  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  or  any  other  person  au- 
thorized to  have  access  to  restricted  data 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlssiou  under 
section  2165  of  title  42,  to  permit  the  Direc- 
tor or  any  officer,  employee,  consultant, 
person  detailed  from  other  Government 
ac^encies.  member  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  or  of  an  advisory  board,  contrac- 
tor, suJxX)ntractor,  prospective  c^jntractor,  or 
prospective  subcontractor,  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  contractor,  subcontractor, 
prospective  contractor  or  prospective  sub- 
contractor, to  have  access  to  restricted  data 
which  Is  required  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  and  so  certified  by  the  Director,  but 


only  If  (1)  the  Director  has  determined.  In 
a<^cordance  with  the  established  personnel 
stcurlty  procedures  and  standards  of  the 
Agency,  that  perm/tting  such  individual  to 
have  access  to  such  restricted  data  will  not 
endanger  the  common  defcn.se  and  tecurlty. 
and  (2 1  the  Director  finds  that  the  estab- 
hbhed  personnel  and  otl;er  security  proce- 
dures and  standards  of  the  Agency  are  ade- 
quate and  in  reasonable  conformity  to  the 
standards  established  by  the  Atoml-  Ener;:y 
Commission  under  ppct'  m  2165  of  title  42. 
including  those  for  interim  clearance  in  sun- 
section  (b)  thereof.  Any  individual  prar.teci 
access  to  such  restricted  data  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may  e.vchange  such  dut.i 
with  any  individual  who  (a»  Is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof  or  a 
member  i^f  the  Armed  Forces,  or  an  offl.-cr  or 
empl<.yce  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  or  a  contractor  i  r 
subcontractor  of  any  such  dpartmen:. 
agency,  or  armed  force,  or  an  officer  <r 
employee  of  any  such  contractor  or  subco.i- 
tractor,  and  (b)  ha.s  been  authorized  to 
have  access  to  restricted  data  under  t>ie 
provisions  of  section  2163  or  2455  of  title  42. 
(c)  Any  and  all  of  the  functions  of  the 
Director  described  in  this  section  may  be 
the  subject  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Director  and  tlie  Secretary  of  State  under 
s-ction  41(a)  of  this  Act. 

Comptroller  General  audit 
Sec.  46.  No  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  avall.ible  for 
payment  under  any  contract  with  the  Di- 
rector, negotiated  without  advertising,  ex- 
cept contracts  with  any  forelen  government, 
international  organization  or  any  agency 
thereof,  unless  such  contract  Includes  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Comptroller 
Ge'ieral  of  the  Uni'ed  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall,  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final  pay- 
ment, have  access  to  and  the  right  to  ex- 
amine any  directly  pertinent  books,  docu- 
ments, p.Hpcrs.  and  records  of  the  contractor 
or  any  of  his  subcontracU^rs  engaged  In  the 
performance  of.  and  Involving  transactions 
related  to  such  contr.acts  or  subcontracts; 
Provided,  however.  That  no  moneys  so  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  for  payment  un- 
der such  contract  which  includes  any  pri- 
vislons  pr^rlnding  an  audit  of  the  Gener.il 
Accounting  Office  of  any  transaction  under 
such  contract;  And.  provided  further.  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude  the 
earlier  dl.sposal  of  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractor records  In  accordance  with  records 
disposal  schedules  agreed  upon  between  the 
Director  and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Presidential    authority    to    tran<ifcr    certain 
functions 

Sec.  47.  The  President  may  transfer  to  the 
Director  any  functions  (including  powers, 
duties,  acitvities,  facilities,  and  parts  of 
functions)  of  any  Government  agency  which 
relate  primarily  to  disarmament.  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  transfer,  the  Pre.si- 
dent  may  provide  for  appropriate  tJ-ansfer 
of  funds,  record.s.  property,  and  for  neces- 
sary civilian  and  military  personnel  to  be 
made  available  from  the  agency  from  which 
Uie  transfer  is  made. 

Use  of  fvndx 

Sec.  48.  Appropriations  made  to  the  Di- 
rector for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  trans- 
fers of  funds  to  him  by  other  Government 
agencies  for  such  purposes,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  him  to  exercise  any  authority  granted 
him  by  this  Act,  and  shall  also  be  available 
for  the  following  uses  to  c:u-ry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act: 

(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  In  build- 
ings In  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided, 
That  to  the  eitent  feasible,  the  Director 
shall  rely  upon  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration for  this  purpose. 
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(2)  administrative  expenses  Incident  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding, without  limitation,  expenses  of 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1. 
1919  (44  U.S.C.  Ill): 

(3)  purchase  or  hire  of  one  passenger 
motor  vehicle  for  the  official  use  of  the  Di- 
rector without  regard  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  78(c)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  any  other  law  re- 
lating to  the  purchase  or  u.se  of  Govern- 
ment-owned motor  vehicles; 

(4)  entertainment  and  official  courtesies 
(not  to  exceed  $25,000  in  any  fiscal  year  ex- 
cept as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  ap- 
propriation) ; 

(5)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000 
In  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  be  provided 
in  an  appropriation!  of  a  confidential  char- 
acter other  than  entertainment;  Provided. 
That  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such 
expenditure,  the  nature  of  which  It  is  con- 
sidered Inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  be  made 
by  the  Director  and  every  such  certificate 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the 
amount  tliorein  specified: 

(6)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  aniended.  not  other- 
wise provided  for; 

(7)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel 
of  personnel  out.side  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding transportation  expenses  of  depend- 
ents, and  transportation  of  personal  effects, 
household  goods,  and  automobiles  of  such 
personnel,  and  Including  all  such  expenses 
when  any  part  of  such  travel  or  transporta- 
tion begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursviaiit  to 
travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  stich  travel  or 
transportiition  may  not  be  completed  durirg 
the  same  fiscal  year: 

(8)  expenditures  necessary  to  make  grants 
for.  and  to  pay  expenses  Incident  to.  train- 
ing and  study; 

(9)  expenditures  in  connection  with  par- 
ticipation in  International  conferences  for 
the  purposes  described  In  section  3  of  tills 
act,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  rental  of 
quarters  by  contract  or  otherwise. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  49.  (a)  There  are  hereby  autliorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  agency  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
reseiu"ch  development  and  studies  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

(bi  Funds  appropriated  to  this  section 
may  t>e  allocated  or  transferred  to  any  agency 
for  carrylnc  out  the  pur!x>f-es  of  tills  Act. 
Sucli  funds  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  In  accordance  with  au- 
thority granted  in  this  Act,  or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the 
itgencies  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated 
or  transferred. 

Report  to  Co7igress 

Sec  50,  The  Director  shall  sftbmit  to  the 
President,  for  transmitul  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year,  a 
rep(jrt  concerning  acti\itles  of  the  agency. 
The  Director  shall  Include  in  his  report,  and 
shall  at  such  other  times  as  he  deems  de- 
sirable submit  to  the  Congress,  such  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  advisable. 

Mi-.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Pje.si(3ent, 
the  letter  of  Mr.  McCloy  should  be  read 
by  every  Senator.  I  a.sk  Senatoi\s  to  re- 
member that,  as  the  prospects  for  the 
attainment  of  a  just  and  enduring  peace 
and  for  some  kind  of  effective  disarma- 
ment seem  to  be  farther  and  fai'ther 
away,  it  this  time  the  United  States 
ought  to  make  clear  to  the  world  that 
•we  consider  the  greatest  act  of  courage 
to  be  a  peacemaker,  not  a  warrior;  that 


we  consider  the  greatest  act  of  moral 
integrity  and  moral  courage  to  be  will- 
ing to  plan  for  the  attainment  of  a  ju.st 
and  enduring  peace. 

I  am  proud  of  a  President,  a  Govern- 
ment, and  a  Nation  that  is  willing,  even 
as  we  face  the  terrible  possibilities  of  a 
sti-ucgle  or  war  in  Berlin,  to  plan  ahead 
in  the  field  of  disarmament,  in  the  ways 
of  seeking  i>eace  with  honor,  freedom, 
and  justice.  I  believe  that  this  particu- 
lar proposal,  coming  at  this  time,  indi- 
cates with  great  force  the  difference  be- 
tween a  free  society  and  a  totalitarian 
society. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  The 
Picsident  of  the  United  States,  even  as 
he  meets  with  the  Security  Council  of 
our  Oovci'iiment  this  afternoon,  sends 
to  the  Congre.ss  a  proposal  to  e.'^tabli.^h 
an  agency  for  disarmament,  for  woild 
peace  and  security.  I  submit  that  we 
have  seen  the  test  oi'  greatness.  I  her- 
ald and  commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  admini.-^tration  for 
this  foresight,  adventure,  and  willing- 
ness to  move  out  into  new  e round  This 
action  i  what  is  needed.  Tliank  good- 
ness. America  has  taken  tlie  kad.  I 
only  hope  and  pray  that  every  *  iher 
country  will  do  the  same, 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS  2180'  to  e.nablish  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security,  inlioduccd  by  Mr. 
Htmphrey  ifor  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators i.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  Piesident,  I 
a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  transmittal  relating  to  the  US. 
Agency  for  Disarmament,  signed  by 
the  President,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

June  29.    1961. 
Hon   I.vNDON  B  Johnson, 
Prc-ident  of  the  Senate, 
US    Senate. 
W(T!hin(!ton.  DC. 

DE^R  Mr  President:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith,  for  consideration  by  the  Congress, 
a  draft  of  legislation  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
nimdatlon  contained  in  my  May  25  me.-sage. 
for  the  establishment  of  a  strengthened  and 
enlarged  disarmament  agency  to  make  an 
intensified  effort  to  develop  acceptable  politi- 
cal and  technical  alternatives  to  the  present 
arms  race. 

Today,  ability  of  man  to  master  his  en- 
vironment threatens  to  outpace  his  ability 
to  control  himself.  The  world  is  more  and 
more  Interdependent,  and  the  people  of  the 
earth  can  now  loolc  beyond  this  planet  to  a 
new  age  of  discovery,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  banish  the  primitive  threat  of 
war  The  ingenuity  that  has  made  the  weap- 
ons of  war  vastly  more  destructive  shotild 
be  applied  to  the  development  of  a  system 
of  control  of  these  weapons. 

But  peace  cannot  be  brought  about  by 
concentrating  solely  on  measures  to  control 
and  eliminate  weapons.  It  must  also  en- 
compass measures  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
International  institutions  and  the  rule  of 
law.  A  disarmament  program  must  take 
into  account  the  national  security,  our  for- 
eign policy,  the  relationships  of  this  coun- 
try to  international  peacekeeping  agencies. 
Including   the  United  Nations,  and  our  do- 


mestic, economic,  and  other  policies  It 
should  drive  toward  the  creation  of  a  peace- 
ful world  society  in  which  disarmament  ex- 
cept for  the  forces  needed  to  apply  interna- 
tional sanctions,  is  the  accepted  condition 
of  International  life. 

For  the  pait  5  months.  Mr  John  J  McCloy, 
my  adviser  on  disarmament  matterf.  has 
been  conducting,  at  my  request,  an  exten- 
.«ive  study  of  the  governmental  effort  and 
organization  necessary  to  give  effect  to  our 
national  purpose  in  this  field  He  has  had 
available  to  him  the  results  of  searching 
Ftudie".  by  Individual  Members  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment principally  concerned,  national  and 
international  organizations  and  eminent 
private  Individuals  During  the  course  of 
his  studv,  Mr  McCloy  has  consulted  closely 
with  Secretary  Rutk.  Secretary  McNamara, 
Chairman  Seaborg.  and  other  high  officials. 
All  of  these  studies  and  consultations  have 
inescapably  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  new  effort,  considerably  larger  than  our 
present  effort,  in  terms  of  size,  range  of  skills 
and  authority  will  be  necessary.  This  can 
best  be  acconiplisiied  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  US.  agency. 

Following  Mr  McCloy's  recommendations. 
I  r-m  therefore  projxjsing  that  a  new  United 
States  Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security  be  established.  Enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  will  permit  this 
agency  to  deal  broadly  with  the  whole  range 
of  disarmament  matters,  including  research, 
policies,  and   programs 

The  importance  and  broad  scope  of  (3is- 
armament  matters  require  continuing  Presi- 
dential attention.  The  complex  interrela- 
tionships between  disarmament  activities, 
foreign  affairs,  and  national  security  also  re- 
quire that  close  working-level  coordination 
and  cooperation  be  established  between  the 
new  agency  and  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  other  agencies. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  provides  that  the 
Director  of  the  new  agency  function  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  arrangement  will  permit 
coordination  of  disarmament  matters  within 
the  purview  of  the  various  agencies;  it  will 
give  special  recognition  to  tlie  need  for  in- 
ternieshing  disarmament  policies  and  pro- 
grams with  tlie  broad  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs;  and  It  will  provide  a  focal  point  at 
the  highest  level  of  Government  for  the  con- 
siiieratlon  of   disarmament  matters. 

In  the  li2ht  of  these  unique  relationships 
the  Director,  as  the  principal  adviser  to  the 
President  in  the  disarmament  field,  will  have 
direct  access  to  him  but  will,  of  course, 
notify  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  oc- 
casion and  substance  of  the  advice  he  offers. 
In  addition,  the  Director  will  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  without  going  through  in- 
termediate atithority,  and  he  will  act  as  the 
agent  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  with  au- 
thority, under  his  direction,  to  act  in  his 
name  Also.  I  intend  that  he  participate  in 
all  meetings  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil  having  to  do  with   disarm.ament 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  Mr.  McCloy 
describing  the  legislation  in  more  detail. 
S.nreroly   yours. 

John  F  Kennedy. 


>f 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  'S.  2154)  to  amend 
Public  Law  85-626,  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  86-542,  relating  to  dual  rate  con- 
tract agreements,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iB.IL  6845)  to 
amend  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  an  expansion  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  George  P.  Miliar,  of  California, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Pelly, 
and  Mr.  McDonough  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed,  without  amend- 
ment, the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  1748.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Increased 
distribution  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary;  and 

S.  2083.  An  act  to  correct  a  technical  In- 
accuracy In  the  act  of  May  19,  1961  (PL. 
87-36). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing,  of  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Our  Capitol"  as  a  Senate  document 
and  providing  for  additional  copies; 

S.  Con.  Res  23.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  part  I  of  hearing 
on  migratory  labor; 

S.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concvirrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  printing  of  publications  of  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thOTlzing  the  printing  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Water  Research  Symposium. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1961— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yields  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  a  conference  report  on  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1961,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  the  conference  re- 
port is  not  disposed  of  in  3  minutes,  it 
will  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  whatever 
time  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  feels  is  right  and  proper. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6027)  to  improve 
benefits  under  the  old-agp.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  by  increas- 
ing the  minimum  benefits  and  aged 
widow's  benefits  and  by  making  addi- 
tional persons  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  program,  end  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

Ihe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  fMrs. 
NEirBERGER  in  the  chair).  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today . ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  state- 
ment of  explanation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  submit  a  report  of  the  cominittoe  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houc-cs  or.  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H  R.  6027)  to  Improve  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age  survivors  and  dis- 
ability inrurai'.ce  prngrfim  by  incre:isin(?  the 
minimum  beneflis  aRd  aged  widows  bene- 
fits and  by  malcing  additional  persons  eli- 
gible for  benerits  nnclrr  the  prcji^iin,  and  ior 
other  purposes. 

On  the  major  proviiiun  of  H  R.  6027  there 
was  no  disngrecmctit  bctv.oen  the  two  bodies. 
There  wore  Freridciit  Kennedy's  recom- 
mendations, slightly  modified,  which  will  in- 
crease the  social  security  minimum  benefit 
and  the  vidows  benefit.  liberalise  the  In- 
sured st.'itus  requirement,  and  provide  an 
actu.Tr.ally  rcducrcl  ben'^fit  for  men  at  age 
62.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  bill,  the  resxtlt  will  be  new  or 
increase  benefits  for  4  4  million  people 
totaling  some  $800  millim  in  the  first  year. 

I  am  happy  to  say  tliat  the  House  receded 
oil  all  the  major  provisions  added  by  the 
Senate.  The  liber.ilization  of  the  income 
limitation  (retirement  test)  wr.s  approved 
ir  the  same  form  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hami;shire  will  be 
pf.rticularly  pleased,  I  Icnow.  that  we  were 
able  to  ai'complish  this  result  without  "one 
tiny  bit  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  since  the 
bill  is  now  in  exact  actuarial  balance.  As 
you  will  recall,  the  Senate  bill  moves  up  the 
effective  date  of  the  ultimate  social  secu- 
rity tax  rate  by  1  year,  from  1969  to  1968,  to 
meet  the  0  02  percent  of  payroll  cost  of  this 
amendment. 

The  House  aI.<;o  receded  on  the  Senate 
amendment  f:iciht;.ting  rrclal  security  cov- 
erage of  State  and  local  employees  and  of 
certain  ministers. 

With  respect  to  the  changes  in  the  public 
assistance  program  adopted  by  the  Senate  a 
compromire  wa~  reached  in  the  c  nference 
which  has  the  effect  of  providmg  higher  Fed- 
eral participation  to  ail  jurisdio?  io:.s  rather 
than  Just  those  States  who  are  rn.ikuig  pay- 
ments at  or  above  the  Federal  ini-xunvmi. 

The  compromise  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence will  increase  Federal  matching  for  the 
lower  payment  States — by  increa.sing  from 
$30  to  $31  the  amo-int  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  match  at  the  80  percent  base  level 
and  then,  in  line  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Senate  bill,  will  increase  the  maximum 
which  will  be  matched  from  $65  to  $G6.  The 
compromise  also  make.s  October  1,  1961  the 
effective  date  of  this  provision,  reducing  the 
total  Federal  cost  from  approximately  $20 
million  to  $15  million,  since  it  will  cover 
a  period  of  9  months  rather  than  a  full  year. 
The  total  cost  of  this  provision  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  public  assistance  savings 
which  will  be  brou^;lit  about  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
provisions  in  the  bill,  particularly  the  In- 
crease in  the  minimum  benefit  and  the 
liberalization  of  the  Insured  status 
requirement. 

The  Senate  amer.dment  granting  assist- 
ance  to  Americans   returning  from   foreign 


countries  because  they  are  ill.  destitute,  or 
have  been  displaced  by  international  dis- 
turbances was  accepted  by  the  House  with 
some  modifications.  The  program,  under  the 
conference  agreement,  will  apply  only  to 
U.S.  citizens,  rather  than  to  VS.  nationals, 
and  will  contii.ue  for  only  1  year,  rather 
than  Indefinitely. 

The  Senate  receded  on  the  floor  amend- 
r;icnt  which  would  have  required  the  Stales 
to  allow  the  individual  recipient  of  modlral 
assistance  to  the  aged  the  choice  ot  wh  ) 
would  provide  him  medical  services.  AI- 
Uiough  this  amendment  has  much  appeal, 
there  was  the  feeling  that  its  implications 
should  be  much  more  thoroughly  explored 
inasmuch  as  some  questions  arose  as  to 
whether  It  might  interfere  with  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  of  doctors  with  hospitals 
and  also  reduce  the  attifade  rf  the  St.it  s 
in  controlling   their  medical   programs. 

I  atk  that  the  Senate  accept  the  confcr- 
enc-  rci^ort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  wh.:iher  the  conference  report  was 
asrecd  to  unanimously  by  tlie  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  KERR     It  was. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield   for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEIiR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  state 
f  r  the  record  on  what  points,  if  any, 
the  Senate  yielded  in  the  conference 
With  the  House? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  asked  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  statement 
conccining  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference.  In  the  main,  the 
House  a<?reed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. On  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  the  Senate  re- 
ceded. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  with  reference  to  caring  for 
indigent  returning  citizens  was 
amended  and  a?:reed  to.  The  public  as- 
si.stanco  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  was  reduced  about  25  percent 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  refer- 
ring' to  the  Long  amendment? 

Mr   KERR     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  concerning  the 
so-called  Smathers  amendment,  relat- 
incr  to  tlie  authorization  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  lake  care  of  certain  individuals 
bi-ought  to  this  country  by  reason  of 
war  or  o*her  emergency. 

Mr  KERR.  The  amendment  was  re- 
duced in  its  extent  and  scope  to  apply 
to  citizens.  Its  effectiveness  was  lim- 
ited to  1  year,  and  it  was  accepted  in 
that  form. 

Mr.  CURTIS  In  the  main,  the  con- 
ference report  slightly  reduced  the 
scope  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr  KERR.  Any  changes  were  in  the 
nature  of  reductions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  the 
conference  report  was  signed  by  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  members  of 
the  conference  committee.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Kp:RR.  The  conference  report  is 
on  the  desk.     They  all  signed  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  citizens  and  na- 
tionals, as  the  bill  left  the  Senate,  it 
referred  to  both  citizens  and  nationals, 
but  that  in  conference  it  was  changed  lo 
refer  to  citizens  only.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.     That  is  conect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Obviously  the  report 
will  be  agreed  to.  I  have  no  intention  of 
opposing  it.  I  should  like  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  that  this  is  a 
rather  fundamental  point.  There  are 
many  laws  under  which  we  deprive  na- 
tionals of  the  same  opportunities  that  we 
give  our  citizens.  They  relate,  for  ex- 
ample, most  damagingly  in  the  cases  of 
agreements  with  foreign  countries,  or 
funding  agreements  with  relation  to  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  where  the  people  have 
suffered  losses  when  the  Communists 
took  over.  Por  instance,  there  are  cases 
where  there  is  money  left,  and  it  is  dis- 
tributed. The  distribution  is  then  con- 
fined to  citizens,  although  most  of  the 
people  affected  are  alien  residents  who 
have  not  yet  become  citizens. 

As  I  understand,  the  provision  is  lim- 
ited to  1  year. 

Mr.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  again  to  consider  the  matter 
within  that  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  House  conferees  is  to  the 
effect  that  that  will  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agrt  ed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madara  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri  for  his  courtesy  in  per- 
mitting the  Senate  to  dispose  of  the 
conference  report.  We  had  word  from 
the  White  Hoase  tnat  the  President 
would  like  to  receive  the  bill  at  this  time, 
to  be  able  to  sign  il ,  in  order  that  it 
might  become  effective  on  July  1st  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  beneficiaries 
for  the  month  of  August.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


NUCLEAR  ::t:sting 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  its  lead  editorial  of  June  28,  un- 
der the  title  "Decision  on  Testing,"  the 
Washington  Post  states: 

He  (the  President)  must  not  be  pushed  by 
insistent  clamor  into  a  hasty  resolution  of 
the  complicated  scieiitiflc  and  political 
Issues  here  Involved. 

How  could  any  decision  made  now  be 
considered  a  "hasty  resolution."  This 
Nation  has  adopted  a  policy  of  unilateral 
test  cessation  for  over  2V2  years;  that  is, 
since  October  1958. 

During  this  long  time  these  Issues 
have  been  under  continuous  review  by 
everyone  concerned. 
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The  editorial  further  states: 

Khrushchev's  recent  speeches  have  made 
it  clear  that  he  would  like  to  resume  testing 
under  circumstances  that  would  permit  him 
to  blame  us  for  it. 

But  the  premise  of  that  statement  can 
only  be  that  the  Russians  have  not  been 
testing  during  these  years. 

Informed  experts  say,  however,  that 
in  this  free  society  we  could  test  without 
the  Soviet  Communists  knowing  it; 
therefore  under  these  and  all  the  otlier 
circumstances,  who  wants  to  assert  to 
the  American  people  that  the  Soviet 
Communists  in  their  closed  and  secret 
society  have  not  been  testing. 

So  let  us  face  it.  In  an  effort  to 
ciu-ry  favorable  world  opinion,  we  may 
well  be  risking  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  the  free  world,  on 
the  sincerity  and  honor  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Soviet  Communists. 

Much  is  still  denied.  But  that  fact  can 
no  longer  be  denied. 

An  article  last  Sunday  in  the  St.  Loiis 
Post-Dispatch  by  the  able  military  com- 
mentator Gen,  Thomas  Phillips,  states: 

Civilian  officials  in  the  Pentagon,  and  those 
closely  Involved  with  disarmament  policies 
•  •  *  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  gain  more  from  resumption 
of  testing  that  the  United  States. 

First,  this  statement  in  itself  is  too 
embracive.  But  more  important,  again 
the  premise  is  that  the  Russians  are  not 
testing. 

In  that  same  article.  General  Philips 
quotes  Dr.  Hans  Bethe  as  saying : 

If  we  had  stopped  nuclear  testing  when 
the  Russians  first  suggesting  doing  so.  at 
the  beginning  of  1956,  we  would  presum- 
ably have  had  a  great  superiority  in  hydrogen 
bombs.  We  had  tested  at  least  half  a  dozen; 
they  had  tested  one  type  only.  We  might 
possibly  have  a  situation  In  which  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  now  have  a  hydrogen  war- 
head for  their  I.C3.M. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  now  universally 
agreed  the  Russians  leapfrogged  the 
long-range  bomber  into  the  long-range 
missile,  those  who  want  to  follow  Dr. 
Bcthe  in  this  queer  reasoning  can  do 
so.    I  do  not. 

Not  long  ago,  one  of  these  people  who 
make  a  business  of  constantly  portray- 
ing the  horrors  of  nuclear  war — to  me, 
all  war  is  horrible — delivered  a  talk  here 
at  a  lunch. 

When  it  was  over  I  asked,  "Is  not  your 
entire  argument  based  on  the  premise 
that  we  can  trust  the  word,  the  honor, 
of  the  Russians?  Would  not  your  argu- 
ment fail  if  that  was  not  the  premise? 

He  said,  "That  is  correct." 

The  American  people  have  the  right 
to  know  more  about  this  matter,  abcut 
changed  scientific  opinion  on  such  new 
weapons  as  the  neutron  bomb. 

There  is  too  much  secrecy  about  sub- 
jects which  cannot  possibly  help  a  pc'S- 
sible  enemy.  For  example,  the  people 
should  know  just  how  relatively  estsy  it 
would  be  for  the  Soviets  to  cheat  on  their 
test  agreement.  This  fact  Involves  :no 
security  classification  whatever. 

The  people  have  the  right  to  know  the. 
truth,  the  truth  as  to  just  what  we  are 


risking  in  our  effort  to  regain  the  world 
prestige  we  have  lost  In  the  last  10  years. 

Now  let  us  listen  to  a  real  expert,  one 
who  has  no  political,  scientific,  militar5\ 
or  ideological  barriers  to  his  thinking. 

On  June  15,  1961,  Dr.  Charles  Allen 
Thomas,  native  of  Kentucky,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Corp  ,  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Rotary  Club   of  Houston,  Tex. 

Dr.  Thomas  is  a  farmer.  He  is  board 
chairman  of  the  generally  considered 
largest  business  in  my  State. 

More  important,  he  is  a  world  rc- 
nowiied  chemist.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Manliattan  project,  in  fact  in  charge 
of  the  Clinton  Laboratories  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Term.,  during  the  period  of  the 
all-out  effort  America  undertook  in  the 
early  1940s  so  as  to  be  first  in  the  nu- 
clear field. 

Dr.  Thomas  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  of  the  highest  scientific  honors 
that  can  be  given,  including  the  Priestly 
Medal.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

I  have  referred  to  the  accomplishments 
of  this  citizen's  life  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  address  he  made  in 
Texas,  which  he  entitled  "The  Future  Is 
Nearly  Here." 

May  I  respectfully  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  read  these  thoughts 
as  presented  by  an  able,  practical,  and 
experienced  scientist,  one  who  o^er  the 
years  also  has  demonstrated  his  patriot- 
ism by  periodically  accepting  many  Gov- 
ernment jobs. 

After  reviewing  the  importance  of 
such  developments  as  the  wheel,  which 
Dr.  Thomas  notes  "took  thousands  of 
years  to  really  affect  man's  ability  to 
move  around";  and  gimpowder.  "known 
for  centuries  before  it  changed  man's 
traditional  methods  of  warfare,"  he  says 
for  example: 

In  contrast,  the  nuclear  revolution  is 
only  16  years  old,  and  we  have  trfeady 
reached  a  state  of  acute  national  perU. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  talk  that 
other  powerful  forces  have  been  let 
loose  since  the  close  of  World  War  II; 
viz,  the  collapse  of  colonialism,  the  radi- 
cal change  in  the  international  balance 
of  power,  the  population  explosion,  and 
the  technical  revolution  and  Its  impact 
on  def-ense. 

Then  Dr.  Thomas  also  stressed  that  in 
1945  our  scientists  estimated  that  the 
Soviet  Communists  would  not  be  able  to 
develop  a  nuclear  weapon  until  1970. 
Nevertheless,  they  first  tested  such  a 
weapon  21  years  ahead  of  what  the  doc- 
tor terms  "our  happy  little  timetable." 

He  then  refers  to  Korea,  and  to  the 
Paiimunjon  talks,  "an  incredible  intro- 
duction to  the  Communist  tactics  of 
talk,  talk,  talk,  and  delay,  delay,  delay." 

How  true  it  is  that  since  then  "there 
have  been  no  shortages  of  either  talk  or 
delay." 

Dr.  Thomas  then  brings  up  this.vital 
question  of  nuclear  test  cessation,*^  the 
problems,  the  delay,  the  subterfifges, 
and  continues: 

We  do  know  they  (the  Russians)  an- 
nounced a  mysterious  new  sort  oX  weapon 
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last  year,  without  releasing  any  details,  and 
later  In  1960  they  saw  fit  to  say  that  some 
unusually  large  chemical  explosions  had 
occurred  Inside  their  borders. 

He  then  states : 

While  there  was  hope  for  International 
a(;reement,  the  halt  to  our  test  program 
made  some  sense.  But  the  talks  In  Geneva 
h.ive  gone  around  and  around  the  Commu- 
nist mulberry  bush  and  the  only  thing  In 
prospect  Is  additional  delay  on  their  part. 

Further  discussion  seems  pointless,  and  an 
open  resumption  of  our  nuclear  test  pro- 
gram Is  clearly  Indicated. 

These  tests  can  be  carried  out  under- 
gi-ound,  so  there  Is  no  danger  of  damaging 
fallout  at  all. 

Some  may  argue  that  we  already  know 
how  to  explode  a  nuclear  weapon,  and  that 
further  testing  Is  unnecessary.  This  Is  not 
exactly  true.  We  have  some  pretty  good 
1958  models,  but  the  test  ban  has  kept  us 
from  further  trials.  Whether  It  Is  an  auto- 
mobile or  a  kitchen  knife,  engineers  count 
on  actual  tests  to  prove  the  true  merit  of  any 
new  design,  and  complex  nuclear  weapons 
certainly   are   not  excluded  from   this  rule. 

Let  US  remember,  Madam  President, 
that  this  statement  is  not  made  by  any 
tlieoretician,  but  by  one  of  the  most  suc- 
fessf ul  industrialists  and  scientists  of  our 
time.  I  emphasize  this  fact  because  some 
queer  talk  that  testing  is  not  really 
necessary  is  being  advanced  by  certain 
&D-called  experts  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  this  situation  comparable  to  that 
of  Dr.  Thomas. 
^Dr.  Thomas  concludes: 

If  the  Soviets  decide  to  move  ahead  with  a 
nuclear  test  program  while  we  stand  still 
(and  they  may  have  made  this  decision  al- 
ready), we  will  probably  lose  our  lead  in 
nuclear  power  within  a  short  time.  In  this 
manner,  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war  will 
have  disappeared. 

As  we  showed  In  1945  and  1946,  nuclear 
leadership  Is  no  threat  to  the  world  when 
we  have  It.  Whether  a  similar  statement  can 
be  made  about  Soviet  ownership  of  such 
leadership  is  a  proposition  I  would  rather 
not  put  to  a  test. 

In  all  the  policy  shifts  of  the  last  16  years, 
our  nuclear  leadership  has  been  our  one  big 
stick.  We  are  close  to  losing  It.  I  want  to 
be  completely  understood.  We  must  not 
have  another  world  war.  But,  I  believe  his- 
tory shows  us  that  the  correct  way  of  pre- 
\entlng  war  Is  to  be  strong.  Hoodlums  do 
not  try  to  open  a  well-guarded  bank  vault. 
Peace  Is  earned  by  moving  decisively  from  a 
base  of  strength,  and  not  by  shifting  feet 
continually  in  an  attitude  of  weakness. 

Our  national  objective  should  be  to  ac- 
quire a  sense  of  purpose  and  a  senbe  of  di- 
rection, and  to  accept  the  world  leadership 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  us.  We  should 
forsake  this  adolescent  attitude  of  contlnu- 
£illy  worrying  about  what  people  think  of  us. 
We  should  set  about  the  task  of  protecting 
the  peace. 

To  do  this  we  will  have  to  be  strong,  and 
to  be  strong  we  need  to  resume  our  nuclear 
testing  program.  To  me,  the  logic  Is  ines- 
capable. 

If  any  Senator  wishes  to  dispute  the 
logic  of  this  carefully  thought  out  pres- 
entation by  an  experienced,  dedicated, 
and  thoughtful  American,  let  him  stand 
on  this  floor  and  make  his  case. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  by  Dr.  Charles 
Thomas  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Future  Is  Nearly  Here 

(Address  by  Dr.  Charles  Allen  Thomas) 

My  subject  today  Is  our  future,  our  fu- 
ture as  Individuals  and  as  members  of  the 
various  groups  to  which  each  of  us  belong: 
Families,  churches,  companies,  and  govern- 
ments. Our  times  possess  a  peculiarly  hec- 
tic and  hazardous  nature.  It  has  become 
easier  and  easier  to  avoid  decisions  by  the 
simple  process  o:'  not  making  them.  Be- 
cause of  the  speed  with  which  history  moves, 
the  opportunity  for  deciditig  which  fork 
In  the  road  should  be  taken  passes  us  all 
too  rapidly.  Qui-.e  often  a  government  gets 
by  one  of  these  points  of  decision  only  to 
find  it  cannot  retrace  its  .^teps. 

Everyone  in  this  room  h.Ts  participated  in 
the  history  of  the  last  IG  years,  and  I  am 
sure  we  can  all  remember  1945  quite  clearly. 
The  United  State-,  of  America,  in  1945.  was 
without  doubt  tlif  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world.  We  pcssessed  the  greatest  fight- 
ing machine  the  world  had  ever  seen.  We 
could  have  controlled  the  land,  the  oce.ina 
and  the  air  of  tb.e  entire  globe  If  we  had 
wanted  to.  We  had  c;tablished  an  Indus- 
trial and  transportation  complex  which 
could  support  our  milit.ary  strength  And 
we  had  a  monopcly  on  nuclear  weapons 

As  a  democrac;.-,  dedicated  to  individual 
freedoms  and  adhering  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples, we  had  no  intention  of  forcing  our 
will  on  the  world.  America  fights  defensive 
battles;    it  doesn'c  wage   w.irs   of  aggression. 

In  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  examin- 
ing our  future,  let's  review  some  of  the  devel- 
opments of  the  last  16  years.  A  few 
outstanding  trends  of  this  recent  past  will 
do. 

One  of  the  forces  which  has  already  af- 
fected the  lives  of  each  of  us  is  the  nuclear 
revolution,  whlci  h.as  been  compared  to 
man's  Invention  of  the  wheel,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  gunfK)\vder  ttnd  to  the  Industrial 
revolution.  The -e  ts  a  strange  difference 
between  each  of  these  innovations. 

It  took  thousands  of  years  for  the  wheel 
to  really  affect  m.m's  ability  to  move  around. 
Gunpowder  was  Known  for  centuries  before 
it  changed  mar's  traditional  methods  of 
warfare.  The  Industrial  revolution  required 
decades  to  alter  the  fabric  of  society.  In 
contrast,  the  nuclear  revolution  Is  only  16 
years  old.  and  we  have  already  reached  a 
state  of  acute  national  peril. 

Since  1945,  we  have  witnessed  the  collapse 
of  the  old  colonial  system  as  a  result  of 
World  War  II.  'New  national  states  in 
Africa  and  Asia  are  eager  to  exchange  their 
primitive  living  conditions  and  poverty  for 
the  good  life  of  advanced  industrial  states 
These  new  natlcmal  entities,  recognized  or 
not,  are  brutal,  hungry  groups  of  individuals 
in  a  great  hurry.  Their  path  has  already 
been  marked  by  violence,  and  tiiis  trend  Is 
sure  to  continue  and  even  accelerate  as  tliey 
try  to  build  their  futures  on  the  body  of  the 
past,  whether  the  past  is  dead  or  not. 

We  have  also  seen  a  radical  change  In  the 
International  balance  of  power.  Prior  to 
World  War  II,  the  unity  and  military  power 
of  Germany  in  Europe  and  of  Japan  in  Asia 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  tills  balance, 
Now  we  find  Eastern  Europe  and  the  main- 
land of  China  dominated  by  mllitarit  com- 
munism, a  form  of  culture  dedicated  to  the 
extermination  of  what  we  stand  for.  Com- 
munism now  controls  a  land  mass,  a  popula- 
tion and  resource  base  which  geopolitical 
thinkers  have  long  believed  might  be  enough 
to  give  its  masters  a  good  claim  to  world 
power. 

Another  force  at  work  in  the  world  is  the 
first  phase  of  a  population  growth  which  may 


become  an  explosion  In  Its  own  right.  As 
Americans,  we  take  some  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  net  annual  increase  in  our  popula- 
tion equals  that  of  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Boston.  On  a  global  scale,  however,  the  net 
population  Increase  in  Just  the  last  9  months 
has  t>een  sufficient  to  equal  the  population  of 
America's  16  largest  cities.  This  is  a  notice- 
able number  of  human  beings,  even  on  .i 
pl.met  the  size  of  our  globe.  It  is  large 
enough  literally  to  join  hands  around  the 
earth.  And  most  of  these  new  Indlvldual.s 
are  short  of  piassesslons  such  as  f<X)d,  ma- 
chinery, and  education. 

And,  finally,  in  the  last  16  years  we  have 
experienced  a  technological  revolution,  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  Implements  of 
war,  througli  which  tiie  B-29  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile. 

Any  one  of  these  five  powerful  forces  let 
loose  in  the  world  during  the  last  16  years 
would  have  been  sufficient  by  itself  to  have 
changed  the  course  of  history.  Coming,  as 
they  have,  all  together  and  in  such  a  short 
time,  is  the  reason  why  our  times  are  so 
tense  and  turbulent 

The  progress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica through  some  parts  of  this  recent  span 
of  history  has  not  been  partlcul.<rly  inspir- 
ing. Our  course  Is  marked  witn  zlgs  and 
zags.  and  wobbles  between  the  reefs  of  in- 
decision and   the  shoals  of  expediency. 

In  1945  we  were  dealing  from  strength, 
but  we  reversed  ourselves  in  a  typical  man- 
ner. We  dismantled  our  military  machine. 
"Cut  the  fat  out  of  the  military"  was  a  very 
popular  slogan  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Soviets 
did  exactly  the  opposite. 

In  1946,  Russia  provoked  a  crisis  in  Iran 
Tiiey  subjected  Turkey  to  great  pressures 
In  1948,  they  provided  imderground  support 
for  the  Comnumist  takeover  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. In  1948  and  1949  they  deliberately 
blockaded  Berlin.  While  all  these  alarums 
and  excursions  were  taking  place,  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  took  over  the  mainland  of 
China. 

In  1945,  we  believed  that  the  Russians 
would  not  have  the  nuclear  bomb  until  1970 
It  was  said  the  Soviet  system  was  too  rigid 
to  accomnKxiate  the  new  nuclear  technology, 
that  their  bureaucracy  would  order  scientists 
to  follow  certain  paths,  and  that  their  pro- 
gram would  fall  Into  the  many  pitfalls  we 
knc.v  existed  between  concept  and  execution 

In  1945  and  1946  we  felt  a  grave  responsi- 
bility in  our  monopoly  position  in  nuclear 
weapons,  and  we  foresaw  an  International 
arms  race  In  this  newly  developed  area  of 
destruction  unless  some  international  con- 
trol could  be  estiibllshed.  After  considerable 
study  and  deliberation  we  proposed  a  plan 
for  international  control.  We  offered  to 
relinquish  our  nuclear  resources,  and  even 
a  part  of  our  sovereignty,  to  an  international 
body  equipped  with  suitable  safeguards.  In- 
cluding the  right  of  Inspection,  to  preserve 
the  [leace 

At  the  time,  we  could  not  understand  why 
the  .Soviets  rejected  our  offer.  It  seemed 
they  had  everything  to  gain. 

One  little  anecdote  may  provide  a  better 
understanding  of  why  they  turned  us  down 
I  remember  back  In  the  early  days  of  nu- 
clear work,  when  everything  was  under  lock 
and  key,  scientists  were  amazed  at  Che  ease 
with  which  some  atoms  could  stop  certain 
neutrons.  One  of  them  compared  the 
process  with  the  ease  of  hitting  a  barn  when 
It  presented  a  broadside  target.  As  a  result 
of  this  chance  remark,  the  unit  of  measure 
for  nuclear  capture  cross  sections  became 
the  "barn"  and  this  function  of  atoms  Is 
still  measured  in  "barns,"  Just  as  distance  Is 
measured  in  miles. 

When  we  first  learned  of  Soviet  nuclear 
technology  some  years  later,  we  were  sur- 
prised  to   hear   they  were   measuring  these 
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same  sections  In  terms  of  "barns,"  even 
though  the  closest  word  to  "barn"  In  the 
Russian  language  Is  '  barau"  (Bah-rahn), 
which  means  mutton.  I  leave  It  to  you  to 
say  who  has  been  whofe  lamb  chop. 

In  any  case,  the  Soviets  t«sted  their  flrst 
nuclear  weapon  In  1949,  21  years  ahead  of 
our  happy  little  timetable.  In  1950.  the 
Korean  engagement  began. 

By  that  time  the  fat  had  been  so  well  cut 
out  of  the  military,  tlint  we  only  had  avail- 
able for  deployment  oversea*,  according  to 
congressional  testlmonj ,  one  part  of  a  divi- 
sion of  marines  and  a  single  airborne  divi- 
sion. We  quickly  sot  about  putting  some 
muscle  back  Into  the  military,  reversing  our- 
selves all  along  the  line. 

Then  we  had  the  strange  sjjectacle  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  relieving  a 
commander  In  the  field.  The  national  pol- 
icy took  another  change  In  direction.  We 
began  the  Panmunjom  talks,  an  incredible 
Introduction  to  the  Communist  tactics  of 
talk,  talk,  talk,  and  delay,  delay,  delay. 

There  have  been  no  shortages  of  either 
talk  or  delay  in  the  world  since  then.  We 
were  led  to  believe  some  3  years  ago  that 
there  was  still  some  hcpe  for  international 
control  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  began  meet- 
ings with  the  Russians  and  the  British  on 
October  31,  1958,  in  search  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. To  show  we  were  serious,  we  an- 
nounced wc  would  bring  our  test  program 
to  a  halt  provided  the  .'Soviets  did  the  same. 
They  carried  out  two  nuclear  tests  the  very 
next  month,  but  our  progrr;in  has  been  In 
mothballs  since  that  time. 

An  underground  nuclear  explosion  trrfis- 
mlts  shock  waves  IdenMcal  to  those  of  ex- 
plosions of  a  chemical  nature,  and  very 
nearly  Identical  to  the  shock  waves  of  mi- 
nor earthquakes.  There  are  several  hundred 
minor  earthquakes  in  Russia  every  year,  and 
we  have  no  way  of  dii.coverlng  whether  or 
not  they  hftv<L  rcsun?g?t'Hjieir  own  testing. 

We  do  know\liey  announced  a  mysterious 
new  sort  of  weapon  Inst  year,  without  re- 
leasing any  details,  and  later  In  1960  they 
saw  fit  to  say  that  some  unusually  large 
chemical  explosions  had  occurred  Inside  their 
borders. 

While  there  was  hope  for  International 
agreement,  the  halt  to  our  test  program  made 
some  sense.  But  the  talks  In  Geneva  have 
gone  around  and  around  the  Communist 
mulberry  bush  and  the  only  thing  In  pros- 
pect  is    additional    delay   on    their    part. 

Further  discussion  seems  pointless,  and  an 
open  resumption  of  our  nuclear  test  pro- 
gram Is  clearly  Indicate!. 

These  testa  can  be  carried  out  under- 
ground, so  there  Is  no  danger  of  damaging 
fallout  at  all.  Another  possible  method  of 
weapons  testing  would  Involve  the  use  of 
outer  space,  millions  of  miles  away,  with 
Instrumentation  rocketed  out  to  radio  back 
the  test  results  In  code. 

Some  may  argue  that  we  already  know  how 
to  explode  a  nuclear  weapon,  and  that  fur- 
ther testing  is  unnecessary.  This  is  not  ex- 
actly true.  We  have  some  pretty  good  1958 
models,  but  the  test  ban  h.is  kept  us  from 
further  trials.  Whether  it  is  an  automo- 
bile or  a  kitchen  knlff ,  engineers  count  on 
actual  teste  to  prove  the  trac  merit  of  any 
new  design,  and  comfilex  nuclear  weapons 
certainly  are  not  excluded  from  this  rule. 

The  test  ban  stopi>e<l  In  madtrack  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  "clean"  nuclear  bomb 
which  could  be  used  on  tlie  battlefield 
against  military  targets.  Such  a  bomb  would 
destroy  the  enemy  potential  but  would  have 
a  minimum  aftereffect  so  that  the  cleared 
territory  could  be  occupied  rapidly  by 
friendly  forces.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  we  have  never  actually  fired  a  missile 
with  a  working  warhead.  We  need  sophisti- 
cated new  weapons  tailored  to  recent  and 
prospective  defense  syEtems,  such  as  a  nu- 


cletu-  instrument  to  detonate  missiles  in 
flight  toward  us  while  they  are  still  at  a  safe 
distance.  The  yield-weight  ratio  of  missile 
warheads  shotild  be  improved  so  we  can 
boost  the  deterrent  efficiency  of  our  existing 
rocket  supply,  which  is  apparently  not  the 
best  in  the  world. 

If  the  Soviets  decide  to  move  ahead  with 
a  nuclear  test  program  while  we  stand  still 
(and  they  may  have  made  this  decision 
already),  we  will  probably  lose  our  lead  In 
nuclear  power  within  a  short  time.  In  this 
manner,  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war  will 
have  disappeared. 

As  we  showed  In  1945  and  1946,  nuclear 
leadership  Is  no  threat  to  the  world  when 
we  have  It.  Whether  a  similar  statement 
can  be  made  about  Soviet  ownership  of  such 
leadership  Is  a  prop>osltlon  I  would  rather 
not  put  to  a  test. 

In  all  the  policy  shifts  of  the  last  16  years, 
our  nuclear  leadership  has  been  our  one 
big  stick.  We  are  close  to  losing  It.  I  want 
to  be  completely  understood.  We  must  not 
have  another  world  war.  But  I  believe  his- 
tory shows  us  that  the  correct  way  of  pre- 
venting war  Is  to  be  strong.  Hoodlums  dent 
try  to  open  a  well-guarded  bank  vault. 
Peace  is  earned  by  moving  decisively  from  a 
base  of  strength,  and  not  by  shifting  feet 
continually  in  an   attitude  of  weakness. 

Our  national  objective  should  be  to  ac- 
quire a  sense  of  purpose  and  a  sense  of 
direction,  and  to  accept  the  world  leader- 
ship which  has  been  thrust  upon  us.  We 
should  forsake  this  adolescent  attitude  of 
continually  worrying  about  what  people 
think  of  us.  We  should  set  about  the  task 
of  protecting  the  peace. 

To  do  this  we  will  have  to  be  strong,  and 
to  be  strong  we  need  to  resume  our  nuclear 
testing  program.  To  me,  the  logic  is  In- 
escapable. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, what  we  are  talking  about  may 
well  be  the  most  important  subject  in 
the  world. 

It  may  be  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  except  for  some  secret 
hearings  in  a  subcommittee  of  fhe 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee — and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son!, has  now  recommended  that  we  re- 
new testing — to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  have  been  no  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject during  the  past  6  months  of  this 
congressional  session. 


We  have  spent  much  time  on  many 
other  matters.  But  those  matters  will 
mean  nothing  unless  we  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  be  certain  we  can  negotiate 
for  peace  and  freedom  from  a  position 
of  strength. 

All  of  us  want  that  arms  control 
which  could  lead  to  disarmament — and 
all  of  us  want  permanent  world  peace 
under  law. 

But  based  on  the  record,  I  for  one  am 
not  willing  to  trust  the  future  of  this 
country  to  the  sincerity  and  honor  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin. 


PROJECTS  APPROVED  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  in 
order  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  other  interested  parties  may  be  ad- 
vised of  various  projects  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  information  on  this  m.atter. 

The  first  is  a  list  of  new  buildings  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  on  June  26, 
1961,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

The  second  is  a  list  of  projects  for 
modification,  alterations,  and  repairs  to 
e.xisting  buildings,  also  approved  by  the 
committee  under  the  provisions  of  that 
act. 

Approval  of  these  buildings  is  based 
on  prospectuses  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  in  compliance  with  Public  Law 
248,  86th  Congress.  In  addition,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration appeared  before  the 
committee  in  executive  session,  and  dis- 
cussed the  public  building  program,  its 
operation,  and  the  ne«d  for  the  recom- 
mended new  building!  and  alterations 
to  existing  buildings. 

The  committee  has  also  approved 
eight  small  watershed  projects  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  566,  83d 
Congress,  as  amended.  A  list  of  these 
projects  is  attached. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


RrKoI(i(ii>ri!<  (ipproving  project^  under  the  I'uhlic  Huildinon  Art  of  1959  {PuMic  Lnu'3J,0, 

Sttlh  Cong.) 


I>!ite  refen-Ki 
to  oommittee 

Tx)catk)n 

Project 

E.«tlmated 
cost 

Pat* 
approved 

Jane     7,  l'.tf] . 

raleikn.  Calif 

Los    Anpelcs-Long    Biath 
.^na,  Calif. 

Jacksonville,  Fls. 

Marianna.  Ha 

Bortler  patrol  station    

$375,000 
3.260,00U 

8, 573,  Oai 

633.000 

5,  325, 000 

4.334,000 

152,000 

13,100,000 

410,000 

3, 000,  000 

312,000 

361,000 

11,673,000 

7,470.000 

4Z6KO,000 

342,000 

.'a,^  noo 

Z  333. 000 

8.  em,  000 

42,000,000 

June  36  1%1 

June  14.  l'J<U, 

CusioiiJioiise .  . 

Do 

Mar   23.19f.l. 

Federal  ofin*  buildlnc 

Do 

Jui>«     7,  IM'il. 

I'obt  oliicf  and  courtliouse     ..     .  . 

Do 

Mar    23, 19C1. 

Do 

Jutu>     7,1961 

.'!t.  rctershurg.  Fla... 

-Macwn.  Qa     

PorUilll,  MaliQ 

Fedrral  ofiiiip  l-uiMlnc 

Post  offire  and  Federal  offiw  Imildinp... 
Border  st.ition 

Do. 
May  23.  lOfil 
June  %  Idtil 

no 

I-oni.'svillp,  Kv 

Federal  ofliiT  luildinp 

Do 

IH)     ..   . 

Koulton,  Maine 

Border  Patrol  headguarltrs 

Do 

]>o 

lla/^varU  Area,  Mass 

Sault  .«tp   Marie,  Mich    .  . 
T'ippon  River,  Minn 

Civil  defc-nso  headquarters 

Do 

Po 

Border  station 

Do 

Do 

do       - 

I>o 

Do 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Courthoa'*  and  Federal  office  building 
do 

l>o 

Do 

Ilarrisf'urp,  Pa    

Do 

Do 

PhilHdelphia.  Pa 

.  .     do 

June   27  1961 

1>P 

Del  Rio,  Tex 

Border  patrol  station . 

June  26  1961 

Do 

Pppt,  12.1960 

do 

Charlntte5\1I!e,  Va 

Spokane,  Wash 

Sector  bead  quarters.  Border  Patrol  

Federal  office  bulldinp     

Do. 
Do. 

June     7,  lyTiI. 

Conrthcu."*  and  Federal  office  building.. 
Federal  Office  Building  No.  5 

Do. 

Mar.  ao,  1061. 

Washington,  D.C 

Do. 

Total  estlmAtrd  cost  fX  bnlldinzs) 

1S6,S42,000 

11 
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Alteration  projects  approved  by  the  Puhlic  Works  Committee  on  June  36,  1961,  under  the 

provisions  of  Public  Law  249,  86th  Conj. 


Location 


Sacramento,  Calif 

San  Francisco,  Calif  ... 
Chicago,  m 

Do 

Do 

I^uisville,  Ky 

Oweiisboro,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Do - 

Bethestla,  Md  .    

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . 
Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Do 

Grand  Island,  Nebr.. 

Jers«'y  City,  N.J 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak 
Oilahoma  City,  Okla. 
Pivtland,  Oreg 

Do 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Do 

KLaoxville,  Term 

Dillas,  Tex 

Hoiiston,  Tex 

AiUngton,  Va 

Washington,  D.C 

Do 


Typ« 


Post  office  and  courthouse,  - 

Appraisers  Bldg 

Federal  building 

Main  post  office 

Railroa<i  Retirement  Bldg. . 
Post  office  and  customhouse 
do  _. .-.. 


do 


Federal  office  building 

National  In.stitutes  of  Health 

Post  office  and  courthouse     

Federal  office  building     

Post  office  and  iiaragc 

Post  office  and  courthouse      

Post  office     

General  post  office    

V'csey  Street  Federal  Offiw  Bldg. 

Post  office  and  courthouse 

do 

Courthouse   

Interior  Bldg 

Pennsylvania  .\.C.  Bldg 

.tOOO  Wissahickon  Ave 

Post  office  and  courthouse 

Federal  office  building 

Post  office  anil  courthouse _ 

Pentagon  Bldg 

-Vgriculture  B Idg 

Treasury  Bldg 


Total  estimated  cost  ! 
(2y  alterations) '. 


Total 

Design  and 

Alteration 

estimated 

.super  vblon 
co.^ts 

costs 

$1,059,000 

$Tl,ntXl 

$9HH,  (X») 

7IW,  000 

7U,  000 

tvjy,  iXKi 

2,  044,  000 

203.  IK)0 

I,S41,<K<) 

3,  890, 000 

3V),  (JOO 

;}.  .v).i,  Olio 

l,4tW,000 

1 4.5,  (KX) 

i.:tj;vi««i 

1,209,000 

114,000 

1,0  1',.  (Km 

337,000 

42,000 

1"^''.  (tui 

3,872.000 

213,000 

3,  'i'',  ("li 

1.  41.S000 

12.i,  fMio 

1.290,llU) 

2.  328, 000 

23fl.  000 

2.092.000 

<U    IV  «1 

'M  IKKI 

737,000 

1,  r.",', '.» 
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Projects  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  on  May  31,  1961.  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  566.  83d  Cong.,  as 
amended 

Estimated 
Federal 

Project:  eost 

Magma  Creek,  Ariz $2,544,500 

Muddy  Fork  of  Illinois  River, 

Ark 710,500 

Bull  Creek,  Ga 1.849,300 

Seven  Mile  Creek,  ni 190,200 

Pall  River,  Kans 4,188,800 

Bayou  Rapids,  La 1,143,200 

Camp  Rice  Arroyo.  Tex 395,300 

Lower  Plum  Creek,  Tex 3,  303,  900 

Total    estimated   cost    (8 

projects) 14,325,700 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madarti  President, 
I  desire  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
interested  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  as  well. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  during 
the  consideration  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4,  the  time  allocated  may  be 
confined  to  2  hours,  1  hour  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  minority  leader  and 
1  hour  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellanJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Montana  desire 
that  the  time  limitation  start  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  speak  for 
about  5  minutes  on  another  subject. 
Then  I  would  be  willing  to  have  the 
agreement  become  effective.  However, 
I  understand  two  or  three  other  Senators 
also  wish  to  place  material  in  the  Record. 
In  fairness  to  all  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  make  statements  for  the  Record  con- 


cerning extraneous  subjects.  I  suggest 
that  such  matters  be  disposed  of  before 
the  time  limitation  on  the  reorganization 
plan  begins.  Th  it  is  the  only  rea.son  why 
I  shall  object  at  the  moment.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  tlie  majoiity  leader  would 
withhold  his  rec.uest  for  a  few  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  the  limitation  of 
time  start  aftei  he  has  concluded  his 
remarks  on  another  subject? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
as  I  understand,  two  or  three  other  Sen- 
ators also  wish  to  make  short  state- 
ments on  other  subjects.  Would  the  ma- 
jority leader  be  willing  to  withhold  his 
request  for  a  short  time'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  withhold  my  request. 


FEES  FOR  SPECIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  MCCLELI.AN.  Madam  President, 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  initiated  a  study  early 
in  1950.  at  my  direction,  to  provide  ade- 
quate authority  to  Federal  agencies  for 
the  establishmfmt  of  fees  for  services 
rendered  which  result  in  benefits  to 
special  interesUi.  On  July  24,  1950,  the 
committee  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  re- 
port— Senate  Report  No.  2120.  81st  Con- 
gress— with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action. 

The  committee  approach  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  program  was  not  from 
a  revenue-raising  perspective  but  rather 
with  the  objective  of  determining  the 
feasibility  of  offsetting  items  necessarily 
included  in  the  Federal  budget  as  non- 
reimbursable by  transferring  the  finan- 
cial burden  thereof  to  the  special  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Following  the  submission  of  Senate 
Report  No.  2120  to  the  various  jurisdic- 
tional committt'es  of  the  81st  Congress 
for  their  consideration  and  action,  the 
committee  requested  the  Bureau  of  the 


Budget  to  complete  studies  initiated  by 
the  committee  staff  with  respect  to  the 
asses-sment  of  appropriate  service  fees 
by  agencies  of  the  entire  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  the  Bureau  take 
necessary  administrative  actions  or  to 
recommend  lesislation  considered  to  be 
desirable  in  conformity  with  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  the  committee's  report. 

Statutory  language  designed  to  stimu- 
late adequate  charges  for  special  services 
by  the  Government  was  subsequently 
prepared  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  at  the 
request  of  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation.s  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  fully  im- 
plement this  program.  As  a  result,  the 
independent-offices  aspect  of  the  Omni- 
bus Appropriation  Act  of  1952 — title  V — 
gave  general  authority  to  Government 
agencies  to  make  charges  for  services 
'.n  cases  where  no  charge  had  been  made 
and  to  revise  them  where  the  charses 
were  too  low.  except  in  cases  where  the 
law  specifically  provides  that  no  charge 
shall  be  made,  or  fixes  its  amount  in 
the  law. 

To  implement  this  legislative  authori- 
zation, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  issued 
Bulletin  No,  51-13,  on  May  21,  1951,  to 
the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 
establishments,  .setting  up  appropriate 
guidelines  for  full  operation  of  the 
program.  This  directive  was  further 
supplemented  by  Circular  No.  A-45,  es- 
tablishing a  rent  policy  for  quarters  sup- 
plied to  Federal  employees  on  July  9, 
1951. 

Also,  pur.suant  to  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  submitted  a 
Progress  Report  on  the  Review  of 
Charges  for  Services  and  Products"  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  Congress,  on 
January  28,  1952.  The  Director  esti- 
mated that,  as  of  that  date,  additional 
annual  revenues  expected  to  accrue  from 
special  services  performed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  the  committee's 
recommended  program  would  total  ap- 
proximately $48  million  in  its  initial  year 
of  operation  in  fiscal  year  1953.  The  fi- 
nal report  on  revenues  for  1952,  the  first 
year  of  operation,  shows  that  the  actual 
increase  on  receipts  for  such  services 
totaled  $71.2  million  over  previous  an- 
nual revenues  before  the  program  was  es- 
tablished. 

Since  that  time,  a  number  of  actions 
have  been  taken  both  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  some  of 
which  were  set  forth  in  Senate  Report 
No.  1467,  84th  Congress,  filed  in  the 
Senate  on  February  1,  1956,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  140,  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  uniform  fees 
and  charges  by  Government  agencies  for 
work  or  other  things  of  value  performed 
by  them.  In  lieu  of  taking  action  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  140,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  recommended 
that  the  committees  of  the  Congress  hav- 
ing oversight  jurisdiction  over  agencies 
rendering  special  services  should  review- 
such  programs  and  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  appropriate  legislation  to  at- 
tain the  objectives  originally  set  forth  in 
this  committee's  report  in  the  Bl.st 
Congress. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  also  assured 
tlie  comnlittee  that  appropriate  admin- 
istrative actions  were  being  taken  to  fully 
evaluate  existing  programs  which  would 
permit  the  Bureau  to  recommend  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  fur- 
ther legislative  action  to  attain  the  rec- 
ommended objectives  To  further  this 
objective,  the  Bureau  issued  Bulletin 
58-3,  on  November  13.  1957,  to  the  heads 
of  executive  departments  and  establish- 
ments which  called  for  the  further  ap- 
propriate administrative  actions  and  for 
the  preparation  of  legislative  proposals 
toward  the  development  of  an  equitable 
and  uniform  Goverrmrient-wide  policy  on 
charges  for  certain  Government  services 
or  property,  pursuant  to  a  directive  from 
the  President. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  'United 
States  Seeks  a  Rise  in  Services  Fees," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
22,  1961.  The  article  reports  that 
President  Kennedy  has  now  initiated  a 
program  to  carry  on  the  directive  issued 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
referred  to  above,  in  order  to  continue 
this  program  in  full  force  and  effect  in 
an  effort  to  collect  more  money  from 
the  users  who  arc  reiMpients  of  special 
Government  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED    Statis    Seeks    a    Rise    in    Services 

Pees — Wants    More    Iscome    Fkom    Users 

OF  Its  Activities 

Washington,  June  21.— President  Kennedy 
has  taken  up  where  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  left  off  with  the  difficult  busi- 
ness of  trying  to  collect  more  money  from 
the  users  of  Governmert  service.s  The  ad- 
ministration Is  studylrg  nt  least  a  half- 
dozen  lines  of  Government  activity  on  which 
user  charges  might  be  established  or  in- 
creased. 

The  Budget  Bureau  published  a  routine 
annual  report  today  on  last  years  develop- 
ments. It  Included  "a  partial  list  of  sub- 
jects presently  under  study." 

One  of  the  six  subjects  listed  was  business 
regulation.  That  could  mean,  for  example, 
broadcast  license  fees  high  enough  to  cover 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  considering  license  ap- 
plications and  awarding  licenses. 

Other  subjects  under  study  include  in- 
spection of  private  alrci-aft  crossing  borders, 
telephone  service  provided  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  persons  who  live  In  Govern- 
ment housing  and  contractors  working  on 
Government  Installations,  and  the  use  of 
Federal  natural  resourci?s. 

Use  charges  currently  bring  In  more  than 
$500  million  a  year,  or  -ibout  twice  as  much 
as  they  did  10  years  nf.o.  The  Increase  re- 
sults from  the  combination  of  Increased 
charges  and  Increased  ijovernment  activity. 

The  report  said  that  the  number  of  new 
charges  established  In  the  last  year  or  old 
charges  Increased  totaled  95,  Including  2 
p.-^^sed  by  Congress.  It  noted,  however,  that 
Congress  had  not  passed  12  others  that  would 
have  brought  In  $155  million  a  year.  Includ- 
ing 1122  million  of  taxes  on  airplane  fuels. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
as  a  result  of  the  progressive  steps  taken 
since  the  program  was  first  initiated  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions in  1950,  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  reflects  that  there  have 
been  steady  increases  in  receipts  from 


fees  and  charges  for  services  to  groups 
and  individuals  who  receive  special  bene- 
fits from  Government  programs  over  and 
above  those  benefits  which  accrue  to  the 
public  at  large. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  reflecting  the  steady 
increases  in  receipts  from  fees  and 
charges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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'  Estimated. 

Note  — Tlio  Uihlo  do<>s  not  (v.vcr  any  taxes  or  charpes 
for  postal  servirx-s;  it  Ki.sii  cxtliii!*'?  siioh  other  source.;  of 
rc\crriiC'S  as  swle  of  prdixity  aii^l  cldiric  f)owcr.  The 
pri'Wth  in  rccj-iptJ  i.-;  tlic  result  of  iiuri'i.«-s  ;ii  volurrr  of 
Hfiivily  aii'l  incro^■.!!op  iii  rslos  to  ti>ver  hielwr  cost;  of 
iKTfoni.iriR  the  services,  as  well  as  tlie  I'xter.sinn  of  Ihe 
UM-r  I  iKifie?  I'ohey  to  new  acti\ilief 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
compiled  as  of  May  1961,  reflects  the  ff.ct 
that  use  charges  currently  bring  in  ex- 
cels of  $500  million  a  year,  or  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  they  did  10  years  ago. 
This  appreciable  revenue  realized  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  10  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  first  made  this 
proposal  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
committee's  initiation  of  this  program 
has  resulted  in  additional  revenues  run- 
ning from  $70  million  in  1952  to  an  esti- 
mated $523  milhon  in  1961,  which  would 
not  have  otherwise  been  paid  into  the 
Treasury.  This  totals  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  during  the  last  4  years.  1958-61. 
It  also  means  that  recurring  annual  re\'e- 
nues  from  $250  million  upward — an 
amount  sufBcient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
operating  the  entire  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  for  2  years — will  con- 
tinue to  accrue  from  the  combination  of 
new  charges  and  increased  Governm(?nt 
activity,  as  pointed  out  in  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  its  re- 
port, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  com- 
mented on  continuing  actions  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  as  follows: 

Action  to  change  fees  and  charges  normally 
results  from  agency  studies  of  areas  where 
cost  changes  have  made  present  charges  In- 
adequate or  excessive,  or  where  examination 
of  a  service  or  privilege  indicates  that  esUib- 
lishment  or  change  of  fees  or  charge.s  under 
the  policy  Is  necessary  and  practical.  In 
those  cases  where  products  are  sold  or  re- 
sources leased,  studies  of  market  activity  .ue 
made  to  determine  If  revised  fees  or  charges 
are  required.  A  partial  list  of  subjects  pres- 
ently under  study  to  determine  necessity  :ror 
establishing  or  revising  fees  and  charges  in- 
cludes: 

Use  of  Federal  natural  reso\irces. 

Recovery  from  negligent  third  parties  the 
expenses,  other  than  costs  of  medical  care, 
incurred  by  the  Government  when  Its  p<!r- 


sonnel  are  killed  or  Injured  as  a  result  of 
such  negligence. 

Administrative  costs  of  regulation  for  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Federal  Communlcattona  CommlBslon.  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Telephone  services  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  occupants  of  Govern- 
ment housing,  contractors  located  on  Instal- 
latlon."!.  concessionaires,  etc. 

Border  Inspection  fees  for  private  aircraft 
( interdepartmental  study  ) . 

Military  and  civilian  labor  costs  involved 
in  the  operation  of  commissary  stores. 

With  expanding  activities  and  Increases  In 
costs,  this  program  is  a  contlntiing  one  that 
must  be  considered  a  permanent  part  of 
r.gency  activity.  Although  progress  to  date 
has  been  significant,  efforts  must  continue 
in  order  to  insure  uniformity  and  equity  in 
the  imposition  of  fees  and  charges. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Madam     Presi- 


Mr.     McNAMARA. 

dent 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  Arkansas  is  in  control  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Montana  with- 
drew his  request  temporarily.  Did  he 
not^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  at  the  moment 
there  is  no  time  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  Senators  that  the  Senate 
is  still  proceeding  under  the  10-hour  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  wL-^h  tc  v.ithhold  my  request  until  the 
Senator  from  Arkaasas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namar.aI.  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr. 
Ho'lnkd'.  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
e-ado have  made  their  requests. 


A  CONSTANT  PURCHASING  POWER 
RETIREMENT  INCOME  SAVINGS 
BOND 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  Treasury  to  issue  "constant 
purchasing  power"  bonds.  The  idea  is 
an  old  one;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Sen- 
ate had  a  subcommittee  on  problems  of 
the  aged — and  now  a  Special  Committee 
on  Aging — that  the  idea  was  put  into 
concrete  form  as  a  legislative  proposal. 
I  now  introduce  the  bill  again. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  assure 
individuals  retiring  in  the  future  of  the 
protection  of  their  savings  put  a.side  for 
retirement  income.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  purchasing  bonds  from 
the  Treasury,  the  face  value  of  which 
woiUd  be  adjusted  to  keep  pace  with  any 
subsequent  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Individuals  and  eligible  institu- 
tions, such  as  pension  plans  and  life 
insurance  companies,  could  purchase  the 
bonds,  with  certain  limitations  in 
amounts. 

The  cost-of-living  protection  provi- 
sion would  accrue  only  if  the  bonds  were 
kept  vintil  the  person  reached  the  age 
of  60 — with  certain  exceptions,  such  as 
death  or  disability.  Bonds  redeemed  be- 
fore this  period  would  carry  only  a  given 
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Interest  rate,  and  not  the  purchasing 
power  protection. 

I  have  an  analysis  of  the  bill  which  in- 
cludes detailed  Information  on  the  pro- 
posal. I  should  like  to  add  this  com- 
ment, however : 

The  only  criticism  I  have  heard  about 
my  proposal  is  that  it  might  aggravate  an 
inflationary  trend.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  anything 
that  encourages  increased  savings  can 
actually  raean  a  brake  on  inflationary 
pressures. 

And  the  constant  purchasing  power 
bond  certainly  would  encourage  more 
savings,  and  also  would  reduce  the  rate 
of  prematurity  redemption  of  ordinary 
savings  bonds. 

Furthermore,  tlae  bill  includes  certain 
limitations  that  would  guarantee  against 
any  runaway  use  of  the  proposal. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  further  statement  on  the 
bill  and  an  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  analysis  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  By  Senatob  McNamaha 

Price  fluctuations  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  economic  well-being  of  every 
citizen,  but  particularly  for  retired  persons. 
Traditionally,  people  save — and  are  expected 
to  save — to  assure  themselves  a  decent,  com- 
fortable old  age.  When  people  save  for  their 
retirement,  their  primary  concern  is  the  se- 
curity of  their  savings.  They  want  to  have 
their  money  available  when  they  need  it^ 
at  the  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  their  re- 
tirement. Consequently,  for  retirement  pur- 
poses, people  want  savings  Instruments  that 
are  free  from  risk. 

Bonds,  particularly  Ciovernment  bonds. 
have  long  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
best  means  of  saving  for  retirement  purposes, 
since  Uiej  have  a  fixed  monetary  value  which 
Is  not  Influenced  by  economic  trends,  by 
speculation,  or  by  other  sources  of  insta- 
bility In  our  economic  world.  Unfortunately, 
at  times  when  inflation  is  a  matter  of  public 
concern,  people  shy  away  from  Investing  in 
bonds,  as  the  danger  of  inflation  removes  that 
mo6t  important  characteristic  of  all  bonds — 
their  rislclessness. 

With  the  weakening  of  bonds  as  a  form  of 
rlskless  investment  in  times  of  inflationary 
expectations,  a  great  segment  of  the  saving 
public,  especially  the  small,  unsophisticated 
investor  saving  for  his  old  age,  is  deprived 
of  the  only  form  of  investment  which  he  can 
understand,  and  with  which  he  can  cope  In 
terms  of  hts  dally  life  and  future  expecta- 
tions. The  result  is  a  reduced  Inclination  to 
save  for  old  age,  and  Increased  economic  in- 
security In  old  age. 

In  modern  industrial  society,  the  burden 
of  providing  for  retirement  does  not,  of 
course,  rest  solely  on  the  availability  of 
avenues  for  private  Individual  saving.  We 
do  have  governmental  and  private  pension 
plans  designed  to  assure  a  decent  standard 
of  living  to  an  Increasing  number  of  our  re- 
tired citizens.  But- in  an  age  of  inflationary 
fears,  and  fluctuating  prices,  a  guarantee  of 
a  fixed  monetary  income  upon  retirement  is 
not  suflacleut. 

There  Is  legitimate  fear  that,  however 
promising  a  given  retirement  plan  may  look 
on  paper,  In  reality  It  may  be  less  than  ade- 
quate, if  the  inflation  of  the  Intervening  years 
eats  away  the  purchasing  power  of  the  prom- 
ised annuity. 

This  fear  Is  the  basis  for  the  repeated  at- 
tempts to  write  Into  pension  contracts 
clauses  that  would  tie  the  amount  of  an- 
nuities to  the  fluctuating  price  level.  The 
reason  for  a  lack  of  any  appreciable  success 


In  this  direction  Is  the  contention  of  man- 
agement that  no  actuarially  sound  pension 
plan  could  provide  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment In  pensions  In  the  absence  of  proven 
ways  of  guaranteeing  cost-of-living  protec- 
tion to  the  pension  funds  themselves. 

Undoubtedly,  management  would  take  a 
much  more  favorable  view  of  cost-of-living 
provisions  in  pension  contracts.  If  pension 
funds  could  be  Invested  In  a  way  that  would 
protect  them  from  the  erosion  of  Inflation. 
The  traditional  practice  of  investing  these 
funds  in  fixed-return  investments — bonds — 
provides  no  such  security  any  more;  in  fact, 
with  the  inflationary  j-isycholopy  during  re- 
cent years,  pension-fund  portfolio  managers 
have  deserted  the  bond  market  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  entered  the  stock  market — 
not  for  the  purpose  of  trylns;  to  find  means 
to  provide  cost-of-living  protection  to  their 
beneficiaries,  but  simply  to  enable  the  fimds 
to  keep  paying  their  fixed  pension  obli;:  itions. 
There  are  definite  limits  to  the  investing 
of  pension  fund  moneys  in  stocks  In  fac". 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  whcile  prac- 
tice is  at  all  sound,  except  tj  the  ex'ent  that 
the  Investing  takes  place  In  really  bhi?  chip 
stocks.  Consequently,  It  Is  not  only  the  In- 
dividual saver  who  has  been  deprived  by  in- 
flationary expectations  of  his  major  avenue 
for  saving,  but  also  the  employee  who  hr.s 
placed  his  faith  in  the  industrial  organiza- 
tion for  which  he  has  worked  for  many  years. 
If  not  a  lifetime.  He  Is  denied  the  prospect 
of  maintaining  a  decent  star.dard  of  living 
In  his  retirement  years  by  the  inability  of 
pension  funds  to  protect  him  from  the 
erosion  of  his  pension's  purchasing  power 

An  inflation-proof  pension  bond  issued  by 
the  Treasury  would  increase  the  incentive 
of  Individuals  to  save  for  old  age — either  on 
his  own  part  or  through  a  labor-management 
pension  plan. 

Even  though  the  Idea  of  a  purchasing- 
power  bond  is  an  old  one,  no  serious  effort 
has  been  made  in  this  country  to  introduce 
It.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  Is  the 
oft-repeated  fear  that  the  Government  could 
not  issue  a  purchaslnc;-ix)wer  bond  without 
publicly  admitting  Its  Inability  to  cope  with 
inflation,  and  consequently,  without  under- 
mining the  confldence  of  the  public  in  the 
currency.  ^ 

No  one  denies  that  psycholos^y  -  con?'- 
dence — plays  a  very  important  role  in  6<^o- 
nomic.  and  especially  in  monct  iry  malitrs. 
But  the  lessf^ns  of  the  pa.'^t  several  yetirs 
should  be  sufficient  proof  that  psychology 
alone  Ir,  not  enough  to  account  for  tlie  pres- 
ence, or  abser.ce.  of  Inflation.  Official  at- 
tempts to  exorcise  inflation  by  repeated  and 
ceremonial  professions  of  abhorrence  have 
failed  completely,  and  it  is  now  time  to 
r'~alize  what  has  really  btcn  obviovis  all 
along — that  inflation  is  caused,  libove  all,  by 
fundamental  factors  operating  In  our  com- 
plex economy. 

There  Is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  purchasing  power 
bonds.  If  done  on  a  relatively  modest  scale 
and  with  appropriate  prvidence,  would  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  public  confldence.  On 
the  contrary,  to  the  extent  that  they  would 
Induce  Individuals  to  save  more,  they  might 
even  have  a  dampening  eiTect  on  inflation- 
ary tendencies  underlying  the  economy. 
Even  if  we  were  to  have  ftirther  Inflation 
In  the  future,  the  extra  cost  Incurred  by  the 
Treasury  through  adjustments  in  the  face 
value  of  these  bonds  would  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  real  benefits  to  the 
economy  derived  from  the  ability  of  pension- 
ers to  maintain  their  purchrtsing  power  in 
times  of  Inflation.  This,  in  turn,  would  re- 
duce the  burden  on  public  assistance  agen- 
cies. 

As  the  Staff  Report  on  Employment, 
Growth,  and  Price  Level,  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  said  recently: 

"On  balance,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  view  that  It  Is  a  proper  function  of  the 


Government  to  provide  the  small,  un.so- 
phlstlcated  Investor  with  a  form  of  inveet- 
raent  which  contains  protection  ag.alnst  the 
erosion  of  his  wealth  through  Inflation." 

The  same  can  be  said,  no  doubt,  about 
providing  tlie  tame  protection  for  institu- 
tions that  take  care  of  the  retirement  years 
of  the  same  honest,  unsophisticated  small 
man — the  pensioner  of  our  Industrial  and 
commercial  corporations. 

In  the  subcommittee  report  of  last  Feb- 
ruary 11960],  we  pointed  out  that  the  emer- 
gence of  an  aged  population  on  the  scale  we 
now  liave  and  will  have  In  the  future  calls 
for  new  ide:us  and  preparation  today  for  the 
even  greater  scope  of  the  issue  in  genera- 
tions to  come— even  In  this  century. 
While  most  of  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mend,itlons  bear  on  the  well-being  of  to- 
day's senior  citizens,  this  particular  bill  has 
f.ir-rcaching  potential  beneficial  provisions 
for  the  retirees  of  the  next  generation  and 
beyond. 


Analysis     or    the    McNamara    Purchaslno 
PowtR  Bond  Bill  for  Retirement  Income 
Section  1  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section — 
section  26 — to  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
Subsectior    (a)   of  the  new  section  author- 
izes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  issue  purchasing  power  bonds  sub- 
ject, unless  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
to  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  the  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans,  and  the  institutions 
which  are  eligible  to  purchase  the  bonds,  and 
requires  that,  in  case  of  profit-sharing  and 
pension  plans,  periodical  adjustments  be 
made  In  the  paid-out  benefits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coinpcns.iting  for  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  the  bonds  to 
be  issued— 

1  May  he  interest-bearing  f coupon)  or 
discount  type,  or  a  combination  of  the  two; 

2.  Shall  mature  In  20  years; 

3.  May   be    redeemed    before  maturity; 

4.  Shall  bear  Interest  rates  Identical-  with 
the  going  rate  of  Interest  on  ordinary  sav- 
ings ixjuds; 

5.  Their  denominations  shall  be  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  purchasing  Individuals  and 
institutions; 

6    May  be  retained   after  maturity; 

7.  Shall  be  nontransferable; 

8.  May  be  purchased  only  by  or  for  indi- 
viduals and  elitjible  institutions. 

Subsection  (d)  limits  the  amount  of  pur- 
cha-slng  power  bonds  that  may  be  purchased 
by  Individuals  to  $10,000  annually,  and  the 
total  holdings  of  Individuals  to  $60,000 
(both  figures  computed  on  the  basis  of  pur- 
chafe  price  I :  It  also  limits  the  purchase  by, 
and  holdings  of,  eligible  institutions  to 
amounts  required  to  back  their  obligations 
under  the  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans 
under  their  management. 

.Subsection  (e)  provides  for  the  ca'.cul.i- 
ti'>n  of  the  cost-of-living  adjustments  in 
the  face  value  of  the  bonds;  It  also  specifies 
that  such  adjustments  are  to  be  made  In 
case  of  Individual  holders  only  If  the  holders 
have  either  reached  the  age  of  60  or  have 
become  permanently  disabled,  and  in  case 
of  institutions  only  If  the  bonds  are  held 
to  maturity  or.  If  redeemed  before  maturity. 
If  such  redemption  Is  necessary  to  enable 
the  institutions  to  meet  their  obligations 
under  the  plans  under  their  management. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  states  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  calculating  the  statutory  debt  limit, 
the  f.ice  amount  of  the  bonds — before  cost- 
of-living  adjustments — shall  be  considered 
the  amount  outstanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2181)  to  assist  individuals 
to  obtain  retirement  benefits  protected 
against  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  by 
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providing  for  the  issuance  by  the  Treas- 
ury of  a  new  series  of  bonds  containing 
adjustments,  under  certain  conditions, 
in  maturity  and  redemption  values  to 
compensate  for  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  which  may  be  purchased  by  indi- 
viduals and  eligible  institutions,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McNamara,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REAR  ADM.  ELLIS  M.   ZACHARIAS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
today  the  Nation  has  been  saddened  by 
the  news  of  the  passing  of  Rear  Adm. 
Ellis  M.  Zacliarias,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  of 
Jacksonville.  Fla  We  of  Florida  are 
proud  of  Admiral  Zacharias'  distin- 
guished record  of  sei-vice  to  our  Nation  in 
a  wide  variety  of  capacities  during  his 
almost  40  years  of  naval  service,  which 
began  in  1908  and  ended  in  1946.  He 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  three 
times,  and  on  another  occasion  received  a 
special  commendation  recognizing  his 
outstanding  service  to  our  Nation. 

Admiral  Zacharias  was  born  in  Jack- 
sonville on  January  1,  1890,  a  member  of 
a  prominent  family  which  through  the 
years  has  contributed  to  the  civic  better- 
ment of  the  community.  Throughout 
his  entire  lifetime,  he  retained  Jackson- 
ville as  his  permanent  residence. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy  by  Florida's  Senator  James  B. 
Taliaferro;  and  he  graduated  and  began 
his  service  as  a  commissioned  officer  in 
1912. 

After  service  on  several  cruisers  in 
World  War  I,  Admiral  Zacharias  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  naval  attache  to  Japan, 
in  1920.  While  there,  he  completely 
mastered  the  Japanese  language  and 
made  an  intensive  study  of  the  Japanese 
people.  In  1923,  he  was  assigned  to 
rescue  work  after  the  great  Japanese 
earthquake.  Ho  served  with  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing  in  settling  the  Tacna-Arica 
boundary  dispute  between  Chile  and 
Peru. 

Admiral  Zacharias'  greatest  usefulness 
to  our  Nation  resulted  from  his  mastery 
of  the  Japanese  language  and  his  under- 
standing of  the  Japanese  people.  Be- 
tween wars,  he  served  two  tours  of  duty 
in  charge  of  the  Far  Eaistern  division  of 
the  OflRce  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  in 
other  Naval  Intelligence  assignments. 
This  experience  gave  him  the  insight 
which  enabled  him  to  predict  the  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  9  months 
before  it  came.  It  also  served  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  extraordinary  exploits 
during  World  War  II,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  two 
gold  stars.  The  first  of  these  was 
awarded  for  his  liaison  work  between  the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  from  May  10 
to  November  1,  1943.  The  second  was 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding  services 
as  a  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Grovernment 
psychological  warfare  program  from 
May  8  to  August  4,  1945.  In  the  cita- 
tion for  this  award,  it  is  recited  that  he 
contributed  materially  to  the  reduction 
of  Japanese  morale  toward  the  end  of 
World    War    11.      His    third   Legion    of 


Merit  was  awarded  for  exceptionally 
meritorious  conduct  as  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  U.S.S.  New  Mexico  from  No- 
vember 20,  1943,  to  July  30,  1944.  He  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  commendation  with 
authorization  to  wear  the  commenda- 
tion ribbon  for  his  exploits  as  commsjid- 
ing  officer  of  the  cruiser  U.S.S.  Salt  Ixike 
City,  soon  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Among  his  other  activities  du/ing 
World  War  II,  he  served  as  Acting  Chief 
of  Naval  Intelligence  for  almost  a  year. 

The  r>eople  of  Florida  and  the  Nanion 
are  grateful  for  the  outstanding  services 
of  this  native  son  of  Florida  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  I  kno'v  I 
speak  for  them  in  extending  to  Mrs. 
Zacharias,  their  two  sons,  and  their  six 
grandchildren  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Madim  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
ti.c  Record  an  article  in  regard  to  Ad- 
Piiral  Zachari£is  which  was  published 
thi.s  morning  in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w;..  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  29.  1961] 

Al'm    Ellis  Z.^charias  Dead;  Predicted  Pearl 
Harbor 

Rear  Adm.  Ellis  M.  Zacharias,  IJSN,  re- 
tired, a  top-ranking  naval  Intelligence  officer 
in  World  War  II  and  a  controversial  critic 
of  US  military  and  foreign  policy  both  be- 
foie  and  after  his  retirement  from  the  Navy, 
died  Tuesday  after  a  heart  attack  at  his  home 
In  Webt  Springfield,  N.H.     He  was  71. 

Admiral  Zacharias  suffered  a  heart  attack 
March  1  but  appeared  to  be  recovering  sat- 
isfactorily until  this  week,  his  wife  said. 

He  first  gained  fame  when  it  was  disclosed 
in  a  wartime  congressional  investigation  that 
he  had  predicted  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  9  months  before  it  came. 

He  was  in  the  headlines  again  in  1945 
when  he  made  one  of  this  country's  first 
ventures  into  the  realm  of  psychological  war- 
fare— in  a  series  of  broadcasts  to  the  Japa- 
nese stressing  the  futility  of  their  fight  and 
urging  unconditional  surrender. 

He  played  a  large  part  in  easing  the  Japa- 
nese into  surrender  in  1945  by  defining  the 
term  "unconditional  surrender"  so  that  it 
did  not  Imply  an  overttirning  of  the  Japa- 
nese national  system. 

His  most  crucial  part  In  these  moves  was 
his  anonymous  letter  which  the  Washington 
Post  published  on  July  21,  1945 — a  letter 
which  went  a  long  way  In  encouraging  the 
peace  party  in  Tokyo  to  tender  peace  over- 
tures. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Navy  in 
1946,  Admiral  Zacharias  almost  immediately 
became  a  center  of  controversy.  That  year 
he  published  his  book  "Secret  Missions," 
which  was  both  the  story  of  his  Intelligence 
career  and  a  document  In  favor  of  more 
psychological  warfare. 

Four  years  later  he  published  another 
booU,  "Behind  Closed  Doors,"  In  which  he 
criticized  much  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  World 
War  II  in  the  Pacific  and  predicted  war  with 
Russia  by  1956. 

Admiral  Zacharias  was  born  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1912.  In  1920,  while  serv- 
ing as  naval  attach^  to  the  U.S.  ESmbassy  in 
Tokyo,  he  became  one  of  the  first  American 
naval  officers  to  learn  Japanese. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  he 
alternated  between  sea  duty  and  Intelligence 
service,  specializing  in  Par  Eastern  affairs. 

During  the  war,  he  was  passed  over  for 
the  post  of  Chief  of  Naval  Intelligence  after 
serving  as  acting  chief  for  almost  a  year,  in 
1942-43. 


COMMANDS    SHIPS    IK    PACinC 

Also  during  World  War  U,  Admiral  Zach- 
arias held  several  combat  ship  commands  In 
the  Pacific,  before  retxirnlng  to  Washington 
to  make  his  famous  broadcasts. 

His  commands  Included  the  first  raid  by 
an  American  destroyer  on  Japanese-held  ter- 
ritory. 

After  his  retirement  he  became  an  often- 
heard  voice  on  matters  of  VA.  security  and 
foreign  policy,  almost  always  advocating  a 
hard  line  against  Russia  and  criticizing  past 
U.S.  mistakes.  Besides  his  books,  he  wrote 
numerous  articles  in  national  magazine  and 
newspapers. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Clara,  of  the  home 
in  West  Springfield,  and  a  son,  Ellis  M  Zach- 
arias. Jr     of  Livingston,  NJ. 


THE  FOREIGN-AID  BILL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
this  morning  there  appeared  in  the 
Wa.shington  Post  a  letter  on  the  subject 
of  the  foreign-aid  bill.  The  letter  is 
signed  by  a  number  of  nearby  presidents 
of  Leagues  of  Women  'Voters. 

I  have  received  similar  communica- 
tions from  leagues  all  over  the  United 
States.  They  all  endorse  the  concept  of 
the  aid  program  and  support  the  long- 
range  financing  of  the  program. 

In  acknowledging  these  letters,  I  have 
been  bold  enough  to  suggest  that  per- 
sons interested  in  this  program  let  their 
own  Congressmen  know  of  their  inter- 
est; and  I  note  that  the  letter  to  the 
Post  suggests  just  that.  After  all,  I  can 
vote  only  once. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
league  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point;  and 
I  commend  it  as  a  brief,  well-reasoned 
statement  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
each  Member  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa<;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  29,  1961] 
FOREICN-AlD  Endorsemint 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Wash- 
ington area  want  to  express  publicly  and  In 
unison  their  support  of  the  administration's 
foreign-economic-aid  program.  We  urge 
others  who  want  the  program  to  do  the  same. 

Our  foreign -aid  program  is  not  new.  We 
have  had  more  than  13  years  of  experience, 
of  trial  and  error  and  experimentation.  Now 
the  administration  is  proposing  new  con- 
cepts and  new  methods  for  development  as- 
sistance which,  we  believe,  deserve  public 
and  congressional  support. 

The  cardinal  points  of  the  new  approach, 
first  outlined  in  President  Kennedy's  special 
message  to  Congress  In  March,  are:  (1 )  Long- 
term  financing  for  long-range  approaches  to 
long-range  problems;  (2)  Improved,  more  ef- 
ficient, and  simplified  administration;  (3) 
encoursigement  of  intensive  efforts  by  recipi- 
ent countries  to  mobilize  their  resotirces  and 
especially  to  make  necessanr  internal  re- 
forms; (4)  Increased  cooperative  efforts  by 
all  industrial  nations — a  partnership  effort, 
not  solely  an  American  effort. 

No  doubt  most  Congressmen,  with  their 
knowledge  of  world  affairs,  realize  that  we 
will  need  a  program  of  fcMVlgn  economic  aid 
this  year  and  for  many  years  to  come.  Hope- 
fully, they  will  also  agree  that  only  with 
long-term  planning,  made  possible  by  long- 
term  financing,  can  we,  other  industrialized 
nations,  and  the  recipient  countries  engage 
in  meaningful  development  programs.  In 
other  words,  the  long-term  approach — which. 
Incidentally,  was  recommended  by  President 
Elsenhower  during  his  administration — can 
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facilitate  more  efficient,  more  economical, 
more  rational  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars.  Aa  the  President  said,  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  build  a  bridge  halfway  across 
a  river. 

Granting  the  President  authority  to  bor- 
row from  the  Treasury  over  a  5-ye€ir  period 
does  not  mean  that  Congress  will  lose  con- 
trol of  the  Nation's  purse  strings.  Such  au- 
thority must  come  In  the  first  place  from 
Congress:  subsequently.  Congress  can  call  for 
an  annual  review  and  explanation  of  the 
program:  and  finally.  Congress  can — if  It  so 
desires — revoke  the  authority  It  granted. 

We  want  our  Congressmen  to  be  critical, 
to  examine  our  failures  and  our  mistakes  as 
well  as  our  successes.  Then,  on  the  basis  of 
their  examination,  we  want  them  to  offer 
constructive  criticisms  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  program. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  "Can  we  afford 
It?"  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
total  amount  (%2.9  billion)  requested  for 
foreign  economic  aid  for  fiscal  1962  repre- 
sents less  than  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product — a  small  price  to  pay  for  waging 
peace. 

From  all  accounts,  lobbies  opposing  the 
progTEun  &rt  well  organized  and  articulate, 
and  Congressmen  are  being  deluged  with 
shortsighted  demands  to  curtail  the  program 
and.  above  all.  to  prohibit  long-term  financ- 
ing. Those  who  believe  in  this  program 
should  communicate  with  their  Congressmen 
now. 

Mrs.   Richard   Simonson. 
President  DC.  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Derryberht. 
President  Montgomery  County  League. 
Mrs.  Robert  Wolf, 
President  Prince  Georges  County  League. 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Roe, 
President  Alexandria  League. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Naumann, 
President  Arlington  County  League. 
Mrs.  Terry  Dalton, 
President  Fairfax  County  League. 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Cronin, 
President  Falls  Church,  League. 


THE  SCHOOL  BILL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  axi  article 
entitled  "The  School  Bill,"  written  by 
Walter  Lippmann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  School  Btll 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

After  foreign  aid.  the  most  urgent  business 
before  Congress  is  the  bill  known  as  the 
School  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  The  Senate 
passed  the  administration  bill  on  May  25  by 
a  vote  of  49  to  34.  This  bill  authorizes  for 
a  period  of  3  years  the  payment  of  $850  mil- 
lion a  ye.ir  in  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
construction  of  public  schools,  for  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries,  for  oiJerating  and  main- 
tenance costs.  The  funds  are  to  be  allocated 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  weighted  by  an 
equalization  formula  based  on  personal  In- 
come per  child  of  school  age  In  each  State. 
The  Federal  Government  would  then  be  pay- 
ing about  10  percent.  Instead  of  5  percent  as 
now,  of  the  Nation's  bill  for  public  school 
education. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  autliorlzing  substan- 
tially the  same  amount  and  kind  of  aid  has 
been  voted  by  the  committee,  and  will  pre- 
sumably come  to  the  floor  during  the  last 
week  of  June. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  p)olnt  the  admin- 
istration has  had  to  unravel  the  tangled  ques- 
tion, raised  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  whether  Congress  could 


give  aid  to  the  public  schools  without  pro- 
viding some  kind  of  aid  for  the  parochial 
BchoolB.  Preoldent  Kennedy's  view  has  been 
that  It  Is  unconstitutional  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  to  the  parochial  schools 
the  same  kind  of  aid  It  proposes  to  give  to 
the  public  schools.  The  hierarchy  did  not 
deny  this.  But  It  argued  that  It  would  be 
constitutional  to  authorize  not  grants,  as  to 
the  public  schools,  but  loans  over  a  long  term 
and  at  low  Interest  rates,  and  that  this  be 
done  in  the  same  legislation  which  makes 
grants  to  the  public  schools. 

The  administration  response  was  that  the 
public  school  aid  Issue  should  not  be  con- 
fused by  Unking  It  Inseparably  with  private 
school  loans.  If  the  Congress  later  chose  to 
provide  loans  to  private  schools  in  separate 
legislation,  well  and  good;  Its  constitutional- 
ity could  be  tested  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  administration  went  so  far  as  to  provide 
the  Senate  education  subcommittee  with  a 
memorandum  of  law  concernlns;  the  consti- 
tutionality of  varloiis  forms  of  aid  to  private 
schools.  Grants  and  loans  for  general  pur- 
pose "across  the  board"  and  tuition  payments 
for  all  church  school  pupils  would  be  clearly 
unconstitutional.  It  said.  But  It  Is  probably 
po:>sible,  according  to  the  memorandum,  to 
grant  loans  to  private  schools  for  special 
national  purposes,  an  In  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  wlth.iut  ccnstitullonal 
objections.  This  memcrandum  pointed  the 
way  to  the  present  plan  to  sive  aid  for  spe- 
cial purposes  to  private  schools  through  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

This  was.  it  seems  to  me.  the  right  course 
to  take.  It  would  be  a  grave  matter,  divisive 
In  its  effect  throughout  the  Nation,  If  Con- 
gress were  prevented  from  voting  aid  to  the 
public  schools  unless  It  aI=o  voted  aid  to  the 
parochial  schools.  Speaker  Rayburv  was 
surely  right  In  his  Insistence  last  week  that 
the  original  priorities  b**  kept,  that  public 
school  aid  be  considered  b?fore  the  que.stlon 
of  limited  aid  to  parochial  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  5  million  children 
In  the  parochial  schools  are  Just  as  tmp>ortant 
to  the  Nation  as  any  other  children.  If.  as 
h.as  been  made  clear  in  an  ad;n:rrib!e  .series 
of  articles  by  Terry  Ferrer  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  p'lrochial  schools  are  in 
sf^rious  financial  trouble,  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  help  them  which  does  not  violate 
the  constitutional  nrinciple  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  should  be  done. 

It  is  often  said  by  slieptlcs  and  by  op- 
ponents that  there  ^5  too  much  em nhfi.=is  on 
money,  and  that  what  alLs  American  educa- 
tion Is  not  50  much  poverty  a.s  medlorrity. 
This  might  be  described  as  a  prffound  half- 
truth.  It  Is  true  that  a  pood  educational 
system  requires  a  lot  more  than  money.  It 
requires,  in  fact,  a  rising  standard  of  intel- 
lectual interest  and  ."if  moral  purpose  In  the 
whole  community.  But  It  Is  also  true  that 
without  m -ney.  without  miich  more  money. 
without  at  least  twice  as  much  money  as  is 
now  spent  on  public  edtication,  the  Intellec- 
tual and  moral  standards  of  our  schools  will 
deteriorate  in  years  to  come.  Fci  with  the 
enormous  lncrca.=e  In  the  school  population 
which  Is  Just  ahead,  the  money  now  avail- 
able will  not  p  .y  for  enough  schoolrooms 
and  enough  qtialifled  schoolteachers. 

The  most  irnpnrtant  and  the  most  appeal- 
ing {X)int  raised  by  the  opponents  of  school 
aid  is  that  education  Is  a  m.itter  tliat  bf  longs 
to  the  States  and  to  the  localities.  There 
Is  no  doubt  of  this.  N'  ne  of  the  supp<:irters 
of  the  admlnlstratlun  bill  denies  that  educa- 
tion belongs  to  the  States  and  localities,  and 
there  is  nothing  In  the  bill  which  impairs 
In  any  degree  their  control  of  the  schools. 
their  power  to  build  them,  their  power  to  de- 
cide  what  shall  be  taught  in  th»^m.  their 
power  to  choose  the  men  and  women  who 
shall   teach   In  them. 

With  this  principle  undisputed,  we  are 
nevertheless    confronted    with    a    condition 


which  cannot  be  wished  away  by  Ignoring  It. 
The  fact  Is  that  most  of  the  States  and  lo- 
calities cannot  raise  enough  money  to  pro- 
vide the  public  education  which  must  be 
provided  In  the  years  ahead  of  us.  In  the 
past  10  years  the  States  and  localities  have 
made  a  mighty  effort.  They  have  tripled 
tlieir  expenditure  on  public  education  from 
$5  8  billion  In  1950  to  $15.3   billion  In  19C0. 

Ihey  cannot  do  what  has  to  be  doi.e  l.i 
the  next  10  years,  which  at  a  conservative 
estimate  is  to  raise  the  expenditure  on  edu- 
cation to  $30  billion  a  year.  Why  not? 
Because  the  demands  on  State  and  localities 
have  caused  tliem  to  tax  and  to  borrow  at 
rates  which  cannot  be  raised  much  further. 
Besides  the  schools,  they  have  gigantic  bur- 
dens of  public  Improvements  made  necessary 
by  the  growth  of  cities.  In  the  postwar 
yetas  State  and  local  tax  revenues  have 
tripled  and  their  debt  has  quadrupled. 
Furthermore.  even  prosperous  States 
and  localities  are  prevented  from  utllizhig 
fully  their  taxpaying  ability  by  a  host  of 
administrative,  Jurisdictional,  and  political 
factors. 

Federal  tax  revenues  on  the  other  liand 
have  less  than  doubled  since  the  war  and 
Federal  Indebtedness  luis  risen  only  6  per- 
cent, representing  a  decreased  proportion  of 
our  gross  national  prcxluct.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  vast  tax-gathering  advan- 
tages: Broad  geographic  distribution,  free- 
dom from  fear  of  migration  of  people  or 
liidustry,  more  efficient  and  better  .financed 
tax  afiministr.ition.  The  fiscal  machinery  of 
the  Feder:;!  Government  is  such  that  given 
an  adequate  recovery  and  adequate  economic 
growth,  it  can  quite  effectively  and  pal::- 
lessly  provide  aid  to  the  public  schoc's 

The  essence  of  the  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress Is  that  It  brings  to  the  support  of 
public  education  In  America  the  fiscal  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Government.  Only  If  this 
Is  done  c;in  public  education  In  America  look 
to  the  future  with  hope. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  BERLIN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  a.'-k  unanimou.'^  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Problem  of  Berlin."  written 
by  Walter  Lii^pmann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec^ord, 
as  follows : 

The  Problem  of  Berlin       ^ 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Since  Vienna  there  have  been  many  state- 
ments about  Berlin  from  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  They  are  significant  for  what 
they  do  say.  They  are  no  less  significant  for 
what  they  do  not  say. 

Each  side  has  said  what  Is  the  vital  Interest 
which  It  will  fight  for  rather  than  surrender. 
The  WeRt  hns  m.'^.de  It  unmistakably  clear 
that  it  will  f!t;ht  for,  rather  than  surrender, 
the  freedom  of  West  Berlin,  and  freedom  of 
access  in  West  Berlin  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  made  it  very  clear  that  it  will  sign 
a  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany  and  it 
argues  from  It  all  the  legal  consequences. 
But  the  West  has  not  said  It  will  refuse  to 
d'scups  the  guarantees  of  the  freedom  of 
West  Berlin  And  the  Soviet  Government 
has  not  said  that  It  will  stipport  the  East 
German  Government  in  a  blockade  or  In  oc- 
cupation of  West  Berlin. 

Thus  far,  both  sides  h.ive  been  firm  and 
cautious,  vehement  that  they  will  not  sur- 
render tlieir  vital  interests  and  careful  not 
to  close  the  door  to  negotiations.  The  doors 
would  be  closed  If  Khrufhchev  declared  th.it 
the  Allies  must  evacuate  West  B'^rlin.  Tl-.e 
doors  would  be  clo.^ed  if  we  refused  to  dis- 
cuss West  Beilin.  But  these  doors,  which  are 
the  critical  ones,  have  not  been  closed.  That 
Is  what  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of  West   Berlin 
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seems  to  have  me»nt  when  he  said  the  other 
day  that  the  situation  Is  very  dangerous  but 
tliat  it  may  not  be  as  dramatic  as  some 
suppose. 

The  basic  American  position  has  always 
been  that  the  problem  of  Berlin  can  be 
solved  definitively  only  if  the  West  Germans 
are  reunited  and  the  whole  of  Berlin  be- 
comes the  capital  of  Germany.  Then  there 
would  be  no  problem  of  access  because  the 
roads,  the  canals,  and  the  airlines  would  all 
be  Inside  of  one  Germany.  There  would 
be  no  problem  of  freedom  because  all  the 
Berllners  would  have  the  same  rights  as  all 
the  other  Germans. 

But,  unhappily,  there  Is  no  visible  chance 
of  reuniting  the  two  Germanys.  They  have 
been  divided  for  15  years,  and  in  that  time 
almost  all  of  Europe  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  has  acquired  vested  Interests 
which  oppose  the  reunion  of  Germany. 
Tliere  are,  of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
Its  satelltes.  especially  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, which  would  regard  one  Germany 
of  80  million  people,  armed  by  and  allied 
with  the  United  States,  as  a  mortal  danger. 
But  tliey  are  not  alone.  The  truth  Is  that 
France  and  Britain  are  decided  as  a  matter 
of  undeclared  national  policy  to  prevent  the 
unification  of  the  two  Germanys.  The 
flourishing  Idea  of  "European  unity"  has  as 
one  of  Its  cardinal  purposes  the  cementing  of 
West  Germany  into  Western  Europe  in  order 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  an  independent, 
united,  armed  and  venturesome  Germany. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  wlH  not  permit 
the  reunification  of  Germany,  because  It  has 
In  this  the  unavowed  support  of  almost  all 
of  Western  E^jrope,  including  a  very  large 
section  of  the  Western  Germans,  there  Is  no 
prospect  of  solving  the  Berlin  problem  ac- 
cording to   the  classic   American   formula. 

This  Is  the  setting  In  which  the  problem 
of  West  Berlin  is  posed  today.  TTiere  are 
some  who  say  that  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lem if  Khrushchev  had  not  deliberately  and 
unnecessarily  created  one.  I  am  afraid  they 
have  not  fully  understood  the  problem.  For 
while  the  Communists  do  not  like  the  status 
quo  in  Berlin — showplace.  propaganda, 
espionage  and  escape  hatch — the  West  also 
has  a  good  deal  to  worry  about.  I  shall  cite 
as  a  witness  the  German  Ambassador  to 
Washington,  Dr.  Wllhelm  Grewe,  quoting 
from  his  official  commentary  on  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1959. 

After  arguing  that  no  negotiated  com- 
promise Is  possible.  Dr.  Grewe  says:  "At 
most,  the  only  conceivable  thing  would  be  a 
silent  agreement  which  would  let  the  other 
pwrtner  know  the  situation  is  accepted  as 
Irrevocable  in  Berlin,  on  the  one  hand  (by 
continued  presence  of  Western  troops , .  and 
In  the  Soviet  Zone,  on  the  other  (by  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Dlbrlcht  regime)." 
This  Is  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo, 
which  so  many  tells  us  should  be  our  objec- 
tive. 

But  what  does  the  German  Ambassador 
say  atxjut  this  objective?  "If  the  West 
would  acquiesce,  then  this  too  would  not 
be  a  true  compromise  but  rather  the  begin- 
ning of  a  capitulation.  West  Berlin  cannot, 
In  the  long  run,  be  held  If  Its  population 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  West 
has  In  fact  accepted  the  division  of  Ger- 
many." 

That  last  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  Issue. 
West  Berlin,  says  the  German  Ambassador, 
cannot  In  the  long  run  be  held  if  the  people 
come  to  believe  that  the  West  h.as  accepted 
the  division  of  Germany.  Why  not?  Pre- 
sumably because  many  of  the  Berllners  will 
move  to  the  West  and  others  will  make  their 
way  to  the  East.  It  Is  this  recognition  of 
the  division  of  Germany  that  Khrushchev 
has  as  his  primary  object.  The  Ambassador 
may  be  right,  and  if  all  we  can  do  Is  to 
stand  firm  and  stand  fast,  almost  surely 
the  Ambassador's  permission  will  prove  to 
have  been  right. 


But  there  la  no  compelling  reason  why 
we  should  accept  so  desperate  a  conclusion. 
For  if  the  German  Ambassador  is  right,  we 
are  risking  a  thermonuclear  war  to  preserve 
a  situation  in  which  "West  Berlin  cannot  in 
the  long  run  be  held." 

It  would  be  a  wiser  policy.  It  seem.s  to  me. 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  lor  the  Indefinite 
future  the  two  Germanys  will  not  reunite, 
and  to  insist  as  a  matter  of  positive  Western 
policy,  not  as  a  shamefaced  concession  to 
the  Soviets,  on  new  guarantees  to  meet  this 
new  situation,  guarantees  under  which  West 
Berlin  can  live  confidently  and  In  freedom 
until  tl.e  day,  not  so  remote,  when  It  will 
again  be  the  capital  of  Germany. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  failure  ty  the 
Prrsidiiit  to  take  such  a  positive  line  will 
mean  that  he  has  surrendered  the  Initiative 
in  German  affairs  to  Khrushchev.  If  there 
Is  nothing  he  wants  to  do  In  Germany  ex- 
cept to  do  nothing,  the  President  will  have 
lost  the  power  to  direct  and  control  the 
struggle,  and  to  use  force  and  the  threat 
of  force  intelligently  to  achieve  real  results. 


THE  COMMUNISTS  AND  THE  RULE 
OP  LAW 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "The  Rule  of  Law," 
written  by  Walter  Lippmann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rule  or  Law 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

At  the  end  of  a  very  fair  postmortem  on 
the  Cuban  failure.  Mr.  Stewart  Alsop  writes 
In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  that:  "If  the 
Communists  are  permitted  indefinitely  to 
retain  their  present  monopoly  of  the  tech- 
niques of  the  oblique  thrust,  the  Invasion 
by  proxy,  they  will  win  in  the  end  all  over 
the  world,  as  they  are  winning  now  In 
Southeast  Asia."  This  raises,  though  it  does 
not  answer,  the  question  which  greatly 
troubles  the  country:  In  order  to  resist  and 
repel  the  advance  of  communism,  how  far 
may  we  and  should  we  go  in  fighting  fire 
with  fire — resorting,  as  Communists  in  fact 
do  resort,  to  Illegal  means  such  as  the  viola- 
tion of  treaties  and  ol  International  law 
and  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations? 

As  the  beginning  of  an  answer,  we  may 
say  that  the  basic  rule  Is  that  Intervention 
Is  lawful  If  It  Is  done  In  support  of  an 
existing  government  at  the  request  of  that 
government.  It  would  be  lawful,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  Umted  States  to  put  our 
whole  Army  and  Air  Force  in  South  Viet- 
nam If  President  Diem  asked  for  It.  It  Is 
unlawful  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  give  one 
rifle  to  a  guerrilla  fighter  against  President 
Dlem's  government. 

I  ani  using  these  extreme  examples  to 
emphasize  two  points.  One  Is  that  within 
the  law  there  Is  no  theoretical  limit  on  how 
much  intervention  is  permissible  to  defend 
a  government  which  asks  to  be  defended. 
The  second  point  Is  that  the  law  forbids 
lntervent:'^n  to  overthrow  a  government. 
which  Is  why  our  venture  In  Cuba  and 
why  the  Soviet  ventiu:^  In  South  Vietnam 
are  both  lUegal. 

If  we  look  at  the  situation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  high  policy,  wc  must  remember 
that,  under  the  rule  of  law.  Intervention, 
unless  it  is  requested  by  the  lawful  govern- 
ment. Is  forbidden,  be  it  to  promote  revolu- 
tion as  In  South  Vietnam  or  to  promote 
counterrevolution  as  In  Cuba.  We  shauld 
think  two  or  three  times  before  we  declfire, 
as  some  among  us  have  been  advoca:ing, 
that.  In  view  of  the  Illegal  activities  of  the 
Communists,  we  are  no  longer  bound  bj  the 


rule  of  law.  and  that  we  are  free  to  Inter- 
vene when  and  where  we  chooee. 

They  forget  that  In  a  revolutionary  age  like 

this  one  the  rule  of  law  Is  the  armor  of  con- 
servatism, and  to  throw  It  away  In  a  fit  of 
frustration  ever  Castro  would  be  to  strip 
ourselves  and  our  allies  of  their  strongeet 
defenses.  The  proof  of  how  mighty  Is  the 
rule  of  law  is  that,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
violates  the  rule  of  law  and  intervenes 
Illegally.  It  never  dares  to  defy  the  rule  and 
to  denounce  It  as  a  capitalist  and  reactionary 
de\!ce.  Were  we  to  follow  the  hot  blooded 
by  adopt: ng  a  policy  of  Illegal  intervention, 
we  should  be  silenced  when  Moscow  and 
Peiping  intervene.  In  abandoning  the  rule 
of  law.  which  is  at  the  very  heart  of  Western 
freedom,  we  would  have  cast  away  our  power 
to  oppose  revolutionary  communism  with 
an  >  thing  except  physical  force. 

But  ve  must  ask  ourselves.  Does  loyalty 
to  the  rule  of  law  mean  that  we  must  aban- 
don all  Intelligence  work?  For  almost  all  of 
It  Is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
which  is  spied  upon. 

The  answer  Is  "no."  The  textbooks  of 
International  law  which  I  have  looked  Into 
are  curiously  silent  about  the  fact — known 
to  all  historians  and  observers  of  affairs — 
that  spying  on  each  other  and  secret  ef- 
forts to  Influence  each  other  are  the  ancient 
and  universal  practice  of  great  states.  There 
Is  In  International  relations  a  public  world 
and  there  Is  also  an  underworld.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  public  world  and  the 
underworld — between  the  governments  In 
office  and  the  spies,  has  never  been  codified. 

But  there  have  developed  certain  rules — 
a  kind  of  common  law — and  one  of  these 
rules  Is  that  if  a  spy  Is  caught,  he  Is  dis- 
avowed and  left  to  his  fate.  This,  by  the 
way  was  the  rule  that  President  Elsenhower 
violated  In  the  U-2  affairs.  Another  rule 
Is  that  the  secret  operation  must  remain 
secret  In  the  sense  that  It  remains  Invis- 
ible, that  It  is  never  acknowledged.  Its  fail- 
ures are  never  explained,  and  Its  successes 
are  never  celebrated. 

Tills  Is  a  limiting  rule  for  a  wide  open 
democracy  like  our  own.  It  means  that 
while  clandestine  help  can  be  given  In  the 
Cuban  underground  an  operation  of  the 
size  and  character  of  the  Cuban  invasion 
cannot  be  undertaken.  As  affecting  the 
United  States  there  Is  no  great  difference 
between  what  is  feasible  In  practice  and 
what  is  permissible  In  law.  It  was  not 
feasible  to  overthrow  Castro  with  1,400 
refupees,  and  It  was  unlawful  to  attempt 
It.  But  It  Is  feasible,  and  In  the  practice 
of  states  It  Is  not  prohibited  to  give 
clandestine  help,  so  long  as  It  remains 
clandestine,  to  Castro's  opponents.  So  while 
the  rule  of  law  does  not  have  to  be  obeyed 
absolutely  and  literally,  the  rule  of  law  niu.':: 
not  be  broken  flagrantly  and  defied  pub- 
licly. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  U.S.  SUPPORT  OF 
MOVEMENTS  OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Madam  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Folly  of  Despair."  written 
by  Walter  Lippmann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record , 
as  follows: 

The   Folly   of   I>csp«ni 
(By    Walter    Lippmann) 

We  have  had  a  run  of  bad  news  and  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  whether  to  face  It  and  learn  from  It, 
or  to  shrink  from  It  Into  a  nervous  break- 
down with  suicidal  tendencies.  There  are 
altogether  too  many  of  us  who  In  dismay 
and  disappointment  are  ready  to  admit  that 
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Khrushchev  la  right  In  predicting  that  com- 
miiniam  la  sweeping  the  world  and  that, 
short  of  war,  we  have  no  means  of  stopping 
It. 

They  are  like  the  man  who,  as  an  ex- 
perienced diplomat  once  put  it  many  years 
ago.  Is  so  worried  that  he  will  fall  off  the 
top  floor  of  the  Empire  State  Building  that 
he  stops  the  elevator  and  jumps  out  of  the 
ninth  floor  window,  I  believe  this  defeatism 
to  be  profoundly  mistaken  and  unwarranted. 
It  Is  based  on  a  misreading  and  a  misunder- 
standing of  what  has  happened  since  the 
second  World  War  and  what  is  happening 
now.  The  root  of  the  error  is  to  equate,  in- 
stead of  to  differentiate,  between  the  Com- 
munistic movement  which  owes  allegiance 
to  Moscow  and  Peiplng  and  the  worldwide 
movements  of  social  reform  and  social  revo- 
lution, which  almost  everywhere  seek  na- 
tional Independence  and  nonalinement  with 
the  great  powers. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  hope  and  belief  is  that 
he  will  lead  and  direct  all  the  reforming 
and  revolutionary  movements.  We  play  right 
into  his  hands  when  we  Identify  ourselves 
with  the  opponents  of  change  rather  than 
with  the  leaders  of  change. 

For  those  v^ho  think  that  Laos  and  South- 
east Asia  are  gone  and  that  like  the  dominoes 
all  the  Asian  nations  and  the  Pacific  will  go 
too.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  Egypt. 
It  was  not  so  many  years  ago — in  fact  it 
was  in  1955 — when  we  were  told  that  Egypt 
and  Syria  and  Iraq,  and  all  the  oil  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  were  gone 
or  going.  Egypt  had  gotten  arms  from 
Czechoslovakia,  it  got  Soviet  help  in  building 
the  Aswan  Dam,  it  nationalized  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  all  was  lost. 

Yet  look  at  it  now.  Syria  and  Iraq  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  States  are  not  Communist. 
Egypt  continues  to  put  its  Communists  in 
Jail.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  attacked  Egypt 
publicly  President  Nasser  is  calling  a  con- 
gress of  the  neutrals  who  do  not  take  their 
direction  from  Moscow.  Egypt  has  played  a 
decisive  part  in  preventing  the  flow  of  Soviet 
arms  to  the  rebels  in  the  Congo. 

After  Egypt  and  the  Middle  East,  look  at 
Africa,  look  at  Guinea,  which  6  months  ago 
was  written  off  as  gone.  It  is  not  gone  de- 
spite the  several  hundred  Soviet  technicians 
who  are  there.  Probably  it  is  not  gone  in 
part  at  least  because  the  Soviet  technicians 
who  are  there  have  made  themselves  so  un- 
popular. In  any  event  the  chances  are  good 
that  Guinea  in  the  end  will  line  up  with  the 
rest  of  independent  Africa  as  a  neutral  state. 

There  is  now  a  great  likelihood  that  the 
whole  of  North  Africa,  all  the  way  from 
Morocco  to  Egypt,  will  take  a  neutral  line, 
refusing  to  be  dominated  by  Moscow  or  to 
take    direction   from    Paris    or    Washington. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  Cuba  is 
gone,  and  I  have  a  very  strong  impression 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  does  not  begin  to  think 
Cuba  Is  as  gone  as,  let  us  say.  Senator 
Smathers  thinks  it  is.  For  Cuba  is  as  far 
from  Moscow  as  Laos  is  from  Washington. 
In  time,  not  necessarily  in  a  very  long  time, 
the  Cuban  revolution  will  rejoin  the  com- 
munity of  American  states.  It  will  do  this 
because  it  has  no  other  place  to  go. 

The  wave  of  the  future  is  not  Commu- 
nist domination  of  the  world.  The  wave  of 
the  future  is  social  reform  and  social  revo- 
lution driving  toward  the  goal  of  national 
independence  and  equality  of  personal 
status.  In  this  historical  tendency  Mr. 
Khrushchev  will  be,  as  Mr.  Alsop  tells  us  he 
is  supposed  to  have  described  himself,  "the 
locomotive  of  history,"  only  if  we  set  our- 
selves up  to  be  the  roadblocks  of  history. 

What  is  the  lesson  of  all  these  experiences? 
At  bottom  the  lesson  is  that  there  Is,  as  the 
President  said  the  other  day,  a  worldwide 
social  upheaval  which  the  Communists  did 
not  create  but  which  they  hope  to  capture. 
If  we  make  our  own  policy  one  of  opposition 
to     this     worldwide     movement     of     social 


change,  we  shall  lose  the  cold  war  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  hopes  will  be  realized.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  befriend  and  support 
with  active  measures  the  movements  of  so- 
cial change,  their  leaders  will  not  submit  to 
Moscow  because  they  do  not  have  to  sub- 
mit to  Moscow.  They  do  not  wish  to  submit 
to  Moscow  because  what  they  want  is 
independence. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  UPON  RECENT 
EVENTS  AND  CONTINUING  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  Piesident. 
for  the  past  2  months  the  attention  of 
the  world  has  been  engaged  by  a  series 
of  dramatic  events.  In  their  wake,  a 
great  many  Americans  have  been  left 
shocked,  confused,  and  frustrated  by  un- 
mistakable blows  to  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States.  First,  a  Soviet  flier 
orbited  the  earth  in  a  space  vehicle. 
Then  came  the  misac^venture  in  Cuba. 
This  was  quickly  followed  by  a  further 
decline  in  the  Lao3  situation,  which  has 
set  the  stage  for  what  may  be  an  un-, 
happy  denouement  to  that  affair.  ^ 

On  the  heels  of  these  events,  there  has 
emerged  another  Berlin  crisis,  one  that 
probably  is  more  serious  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  I  do  not  now  intend  to 
explore  the  elements  of  the  Berlin  situ- 
ation. It  is  at  this  moment  under  the 
most  serious  .study  by  this  Government 
and  our  European  allies. 

My  fear  is  that  many  Americans, 
including  some  whose  judgment  is  gen- 
erally good,  are  drawing  the  wrong 
conclusions  from  the  earlier  events  I 
mentioned  From  the  Soviet  space 
achievement,  they  conclude  that  we  must 
dramatically  expand  our  man-in-space 
program,  whatever  the  cost.  The  lesson 
cf  Cuba,  they  suggest,  is  that  the  objec- 
tive was  the  correct  one,  but  that  the 
means  employed  were  inadequate.  And 
they  further  suggest  that  any  means  by 
which  we  can  block  Communist  en- 
croachment in  our  hemispheric  garden 
is  the  proper  course  of  action.  From 
the  events  in  t^aos,  many  of  these  voices 
argue  that  a  political  settlement  in  the 
present  circumstances  will  simply  yield 
up  another  country  to  communism:  that 
we  must  prevent  with  any  available 
means  the  fo'rmation  in  Laos  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  includes  Communist  par- 
ticipation. 

What  these  voices  are  saying  is  that 
the  United  States  is  the  sti-ongest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  should  not  hesitate 
to  commit  its  streiigth  to  the  active  de- 
fense of  its  policies  anywhere  outside  th*" 
Communist  eTipirc.  This  is  dani^erous 
doctrine;  nothing  would  please  Commu- 
nist leaders  more  than  to  draw  the 
United  States  into  costly  commitments 
of  its  resources  to  peripheral  struggles 
in  which  the  principal  Communist  pow- 
ers are  not  themselves  directly  involved. 
As  a  Nation,  we  are  understandably 
prone  to  be  rrore  responsive  to  dramatic 
events  than  to  the  hard,  continuing 
struggle  itsel;'.  Thi.s  is  a  susceptibility 
that  is  common  to  free  societies,  but 
much  less  a  ))roblem  to  totalitarian  .so- 
cieties. As  a  Nation,  we  are  a  ruggedly 
pragmatic  p<H)ple,  accustomed  to  dis- 
posing of  problems  swiftly  and  resolute- 


ly. Yet  it  may  be  that  the  simple  trial 
and  error  methods  that  accompanied 
our  growth  are  not  relevant  to  our  pres- 
ent role  as  defenders  of  Western  civili- 
zation. 

As  leader,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
struggle  with  our  Communist  adversary 
has  entered  a  critical  phase.  Our  posi- 
tion has  been  steadily  receding  over  the 
past  several  years.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  errors.  Henceforth,  we  must  en- 
dow our  actions  with  greater  wisdom, 
judgment,  and  consistency  than  has  been 
the  case  in  recent  years.  This  is  a  large 
order.  We  are  caught  up  in  a  swirl  of 
events.  Wi.sdom  and  judgment  derive 
fi-om  reflective  thought.  It  is  difficult 
to  bring  these  qualities  to  bear  on  events 
that  often  develop  with  bewildering 
speed.  The  answer,  of  course,  is  policy. 
We  must  develop  policies  against  which 
we  can  pi'operly  evaluate  our  initiatives 
and  our  respon.ses  to  critical  events.  We 
must  al.so  develop  style.  It  is  one  thing 
to  enunciate  policies,  and  another  to 
make  them  credible.  It  is  style,  our 
performance  as  a  Nation  and  a  great 
power,  that  determines  the  credibility  of 
our  policies.  In  the  present  sti'uggle, 
style  is  as  important  as  power.  They 
have  a  1-to-l  relationship. 

Cuba.  Laos,  the  Soviet  cosmonaut — 
none  of  these  by  itself  is  a  threat  to  our 
national  .security  or  to  the  long-term 
success  of  our  policies.  But  by  exag- 
gerating their  significance  and  reacting 
to  them  injudiciously  we  disfigure  our 
national  style  and  undermine  our  poli- 
cies 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  our 
overall  px)licy  has  been  clear  to  us;  but 
its  outlines  have  occasionally  been 
blurred  in  the  view  of  others  by  our 
diplomatic  performance.  Our  objective 
ha.s  been  world  peace,  which  we  have 
tried  to  maintain  by  cooperating  with 
many  other  countries  and  assisting  the 
efforts  of  each  one  to  find  its  own  des- 
tiny in  an  atmo.sphere  free  of  coercion. 
More  specifically,  we  helped  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
with  timely  assistance.  The  Marshall 
plan  allowed  each  country  of  Western 
Europe  to  preserve  its  independent  char- 
acter, and  restored  the  entire  area  to 
economic  health. 

We  sought  to  internationalize  control 
of  the  atom  at  a  moment  when  we.  alone, 
possessed  the  knowledge  of  nuclear 
power.  This  initiative  was  frustrated  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  At  that  moment, 
when  we  nossessed  a  nuclear  monopoly, 
we  might  have  impo.sed  our  will  upon  the 
Soviet  Union;  but  we  did  not.  Subse- 
quently, the  pre.ssures  arising  from  the 
Soviet  Union's  imperialistic  design  in- 
duced us  to  form  defensive  alliances  with 
other  countries.  As  the  stress  of  the 
struggle  shifted  from  a  military  to  an 
economic  and  social  context,  we  intensi- 
fied our  efforts  to  enable  other  countries 
to  develop  strong  institutions  and  better 
standards  of  life  for  their  peoples.  We 
have  encouraged  regional  groupings. 
With  the  OECD,  we  have  i-ecognized  the 
interdependence  of  our  own  economy 
with  those  of  19  countries;  and  we  have 
led  in  creating  an  instrument  that  will 
enable  other  capital  exporting  countries 
to  join  with  us  in  an  effort  to  narrow  the 
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gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  socie- 
ties of  the  world.  We  helE>ed  to  create 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  have  faith- 
fully honored  our  (Obligations  and  com- 
mitments to  the  world  organisation. 

It  is  with  such  ;x)licies  that  we  have 
sought  to  clarify  our  intentions,  and  to 
achieve  our  objective  of  peace,  stability, 
and  progress  in  a  clianging  world.  Many 
of  our  most  vexatioas  problems  have 
grown  out  of  the  ixcasicnal  lap>6es  and 
departures  from  the  philosophy  that  has 
in-pii'ed  our  policies.  Cur  equivocal  po- 
sition in  tlie  mid-:.950  s  en  the  question 
of  so-called  neutralism  is  cne  example  of 
such  a  lapse.  The  .mpetuous  withdrawal 
of  our  support  for  the  Aswan  Dam  proj- 
ect in  Egypt  is  ano-her  ar.d  has  had  far- 
reaching  consequences.  The  massive  re- 
taliation statement  was  a  lapse.  We  can 
point  to  the  Cuban  affair  as  a  more  re- 
cent example.  In  the  past  10  years,  we 
have  sometimes  defended  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  indefensible — the  re- 
gimes of  certain  anachronistic  leaders 
whose  only  virtue  was  their  anticommu- 
nism.  Such  gestures  have  harmed,  not 
helped,  our  position.  The  point  is  this: 
We  are  confident  that  cur  objectives  are 
correct  and  unassailable;  yet  our  bona 
fides  will  be  fully  accepted  by  others  only 
if  and  when  our  perr'ormance  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  these  stated  objectives. 
That  is  part  of  the  burden  of  being  a 
great  power  and  a  leader. 

It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come  to 
reappraise  some  of  our  basic  assump- 
tions. Throughout  mucli  of  this  century 
many  Americans  assumed — wrongly — 
that  the  transgres5;ions  and  affronts  to 
world  order  committed  by  aggressive 
forces  were  none  ol  our  business.  With 
the  collapse  of  thai  assumption,  a  good 
many  of  us  have  swung  in  the  other 
direction  and  to  the  opposite  conclusion 
that  we  can — and  should — impose  our 
design  for  living  upon  the  uncertain  but 
aspirant  societies  of  the  world  This 
assumption  is  also  illogical.  However 
admirable  our  design  may  be,  it  can- 
not be  imposed. 

In  the  struggle  with  communism,  there 
is  a  double  standard.  The  Communists 
seek  to  impose  their  design  on  other 
countries.  Their  t;i.ctics  most  often  are 
a  brew  of  terror,  subversion,  and  satura- 
tion propaganda,  mixed  with  promises, 
of  which  a  number  are  translated  into 
meaningful  assist.ince.  The  United 
States  seeks  not  to  impose  its  hegemony 
upon  others,  but  to  help  others  remain 
independent  and  safe  from  foreign  dom- 
ination. It  is  suggested  with  some  fre- 
q.;ency  that  US.  policies  would  bo 
improved  by  an  infusion  of  the  more 
nii-schievous  tactics  employed  by  the 
Communists;  that  with  some  applica- 
tion we  could«kbeat  the  Communists  at 
their  own  game.  This,  I  think,  totally 
misses  the  point  and  the  real  nature  of 
the  struggle.  The  fact  is  that  our  great- 
est strength — indeed,  our  greatest  asset 
in  the  struggle — is  this  double  standard. 
Ou  s  is  a  permissive  sy.'=tem,  challenged 
by  one  tliat  is  totalitarian.  Our  system 
guarantees  certain  basic  rights  to  the 
individual,  and  it  is  these  that  have  made 
the  United  States  tlie  focus  of  man's  best 
hope  for  a  way  of  life  that  is  consistent 
with  his  quest  for  freedom  and  dignity. 


It  is  not  our  affluence,  or  our  pluxribing, 
or  our  clogged  freeways  that  grijj  the 
imagination  of  others.  Rather,  it  :.s  the 
values  upon  which  our  system  is  built. 
These  values  imply  our  adherence  not 
only  to  liberty  and  individual  freedom, 
but  also  to  international  peac^  law  and 
order,  and  constructive  sociaf  purpose. 
When  we  depart  from  these  values,  we 
do  so  at  our  peril.  The  world,  as  we  have 
come  to  realize,  also  recognizes  the  dou- 
ble standard,  and  demands  from  the 
United  States  a  higher  order  of  conduct 
tiian  is  expected  from  others.  Whether 
this  distinction  will  be  an  asset  or  a 
liability  in  the  struggle  with  commu- 
lii.sm,  remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly  the 
answtr  rests  with  us.  If  we  are  faithful 
to  our  own  values,  while  following  an  in- 
telligent, courageous,  and  consistent  line 
or  policy,  we  are  Ukely  to  find  a  high 
measure  of  the  support  we  seek  abroad. 
But  if  we  fail  our  own  values  and  ideals, 
ultimately  we  shall  have  failed  our- 
selves. 

In  glancing  over  the  shards  of  past 
civili/auons.  the  eye  pauses  wistfully 
over  the  glorj  radiated  by  Pei'iclean 
Athens.  As  if  plotted  by  one  of  its  own 
dramatists,  the  seed  of  the  tragedy  that 
befell  Athens  and  the  other  city  states 
can  be  traced  to  the  highest  moment  of 
Athenian  brilliance.  Shortly  after  the 
start  of  their  brief  ascendency — and  well 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War — the  Atheniaiis  made  a  distinction 
between  themselves  and  those  who  de- 
pended on  their  leadership  and  benevo- 
lence. They  denied  to  these  others  the 
elevated  and  enlightened  attitudes  which 
irtspired  the  genius  of  their  own  society. 
Thus,  the  Athenians  lost  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  those  who  might  have  sup- 
ported them  in  the  struggle  against 
Sparta. 

The  highest  acliievements  of  our  so- 
ciety are  also  the  product  of  ideas  first 
put  forth  in  the  world  by  these  old  Athe- 
nians. And  as  Athens  was  the  leader  of 
a  league  of  city  states,  so  is  the  United 
States  the  leader  of  a  number  of  socie- 
ties who  seek  primarily  the  continuing 
right  to  be  free  to  choose  for  themselves. 

Some  may  object  that,  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  fire  spread  by  communism 
can  be  fought  effectively  only  with  fire. 
I  disasrec.  The  United  States  must  re- 
main stiong  and  firm.  But  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  prevail,  must  also 
help  others  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
their  own  highest  purposes.  The  United 
States  cannot  guarantee  the  borders  of 
a  neutral  country  against  infiltration,  or 
its  villages  from  subversion.  But  the 
United  States  can  become  a  pivotal  force 
in  enabling  well-intentioned  govern- 
ments of  independent  countries  to  bring 
about  the  economic  and  social  reforms 
that  their  societies  are  understandably 
enough  insisting  upon.  Given  such  re- 
forms, subversive  efforts  fail,  and  ter- 
rorists are  unable  to  intimidate  imsym- 
pathetic  peasants  and  villagers  backed 
up  by  alert  government  forces.  The  late 
President  Magsaysay  of  the  Philippines 
unde.rstood  the  elements  of  the  problem, 
and  in  his  country  dispo.:ed  of  it  de- 
cisively. 

Mao  Tse-tung,  who  directed  the  most 
stupendous  of  guerrilla  operations,  is  a 


high  authority  on  the  subject.     In  his 

treatise  on  guerrilla  warfare,  he  wrote: 

Guernlla£    are    like   fish,   and    the   people 

are  the  water  in  which  the  fi&h  swim.  U 
Uie  temperature  ol  the  water  is  right,  the 
flisli  UiUUiply  and  flourish. 

In  colonial  Indochina,  the  temperature 
was  right;  the  French  spent  8  years 
tr>ing  to  defeat  the  Vietminh  guerrilla 
army.  They  invested  $7  billion  in  this 
war.  which  cost  the  lives  of  100,000 
French  and  Vietnamese  soldiers.  At  one 
stage,  the  French  committed  a  force  of 
a  half  million  men  to  the  fighting.  But 
France  bore  the  heavy  burden  of  its 
colonial  record  and  its  unconcern  with 
political  and  social  reform.  Inevitably, 
France  lost. 

In  Laos,  the  Comm'onist  Palhet  Lao 
guerrillas  have  also  found  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  agreeable.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  situation  lacked  the  element  of 
inevitability.  Somewhat  quixotically, 
the  United  States  sought  to  make  an 
armed  anti-Communist  bastion  of  Laos. 
This  was  a  mistake.  Laos  is  a  primitive 
country.  Most  Lao  are  rooted  in 
the  past.  Theirs  is  the  pace  of  the 
meandering  Mekong  River  which  nour- 
ishes their  lands.  Most  are  concerned, 
not  with  an  entity  known  as  Laos,  but 
With  their  families,  with  the  Ufe  in  their 
villages,  and  with  their  religion.  They 
are  a  disarmingly  gentle  people,  for 
whom  conflict  is  disagreeable.  They 
keenly  dislike  killing  each  other.  It  is 
likely  that  many  more  people  are  pres- 
ently losing  their  lives  in  the  terror-rid- 
den countryside  of  South  Vietnam  each 
month  than  have  died  from  all  the  strife 
in  Laos. 

I  say  that  our  pwlicy  in  Lacs  was  a 
mistake,  because  it  was  not  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  or  to  the  nature 
of  its  people  and  their  interests.  In  a 
landlocked  country  of  mountains,  rain 
forests,  and  river  delta — a  country  pro- 
foundly backward,  even  by  regional 
standards — the  United  States  attempted 
to  establish  an  anti-Communist  force  in 
the  form  of  an  elaborately  outfitted 
29.000-man  army  and  a  tame  govern- 
ment. 

The  situation  in  Laos  has  wobbled, 
ever  since,  between  tragedy  and  farce 
Just  as  there  was  never  any  pro -Com - 
mimist  motivation  among  most  Lao 
there  was  no  anti-Communist  motiva- 
tion, either.  And  the  United  States 
utterly  failed  to  inspire  it.  The  illusion 
that  we  could  make  a  bastion  of  Laos 
cost  us  more  than  $300  million.  The 
cc.'^t  to  our  prestige  cannot  be  measured. 

South  Vietnam  is  a  different  case. 
The  people  are  anti-Communist.  That 
would  seem  to  raise  a  question.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  not  right, 
how  is  it  that  the  Communist  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  in  south  Vietnam  have  man- 
aged to  pain  a  foothold  in  much  of  the 
countryside?  The  answer  appears  to 
rest  with  the  regime  of  Vietnam's  Presi- 
dent Diem. 

The  regime  in  Vietnam  has  been 
strong  in  a  situation  where  strength  has 
been  essential.  It  has  been  courageous 
and  diligent  in  bringing  order  and  eco- 
nomic progress  out  of  the  chaos  that 
attended    the   country's   birth.    It    can 
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point  to  a  record  of  steady  accomplish- 
ment. Yet  the  regime  has  lacked  some- 
thing in  benevolence  and  has  shown 
impatiemce  toward  a  people  who  have 
suffered  a  great  deal.  Opposition,  in- 
cluding that  of  anti -Communist  ele- 
ments, has  been  vigorously  suppressed. 
It  is  a  regime  that  of  necessity  has  been 
authoritarian,  but  one  that  also  has 
been  perhaps  unnecessarily  severe.  On 
balance,  however,  it  should  be  said  that 
the  accomplishments  of  this  regime  are 
overlooked  by  many  observers  and  com- 
mentators, who  all  too  frequently  have 
accepted  uncritically  the  most  abusive 
gossip  and  propaganda  circulated  about 
President  Diem  and  his  administration. 

The  term  "qualified  success"  could  be 
used  to  describe  the  American  perform- 
ance in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  Diem 
regime.  Our  aid  programs  have  enabled 
the  country  to  endure  and  to  achieve 
modest  progress.  Yet  the  emphasis  has 
been  too  heavily  weighted  on  the  mili- 
tary side.  If  there  hats  been  any  assess- 
ment by  us  of  Vietnam's  long-range  eco- 
nomic problems — any  coherent  effort  to 
measure  programs  against  economic  tar- 
gets— I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Ultimately,  Vietnam's  struggle  for  sur- 
vival as  an  independent  country  will  be 
determined  by  the  economic  and  social 
progress  that  flow  from  the  programs 
and  r>olicies  of  its  Government.  Para- 
military operations  might  influence,  but 
would  not  determine  the  outcome. 
Neither  would  a  costly,  protracted,  and 
inconclusive  military  struggle  in  Laos 
determine  the  outcome  in  Vietnam.  For 
the  United  States,  the  proper  course  is 
to  continue  sustaining  and  supp>orting 
efforts  of  the  Vietnamese  Army  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  foe  in  being — tough 
bands  of  hit-and-run  Communist  guer- 
rillas— while  devoting  at  least  as  much 
effort  to  assisting  and  guiding  the  Viet- 
namese people  in  their  struggle  for  dig- 
nity and  economic  independence. 

One  of  President  Diem's  responsible 
critics  in  the  Far  East  is  the  correspond- 
ent for  the  Fi-ench  newspaper,  Le  Monde, 
who  said  last  month: 

Contrary  to  what  some  might  believe,  the 
Vletminh  does  not  pretend,  at  the  present 
time,  to  convert  the  South  Vietnam  popula- 
tion to  communism.  This  population  knows 
too  much  about  communism  and  does  not 
like  it.  The  Vletminh  knows  this  and  is  far 
less  ambitious.  It  only  tries  to  accomplish 
one  thing:  That  Mr.  Diem's  government  does 
not  conquer  this  population  or  rather  that 
it  loses  it,  that  the  population  completely 
ceases  to  obey  him. 

The  obvious  consequence  of  serious  de- 
fections away  from  the  Diem  regime  by 
the  Vietnamese  people  would  be  a  vac- 
uum. This  vacuum  inevitably  would  be 
filled  by  the  only  other  significant  force 
in  the  country — the  Communists. 

The  tempo  of  Communist  subversion 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  stepped  up 
briskly  in  the  past  several  months.  We 
can  hardly  expect  a  respite:  indeed,  one 
can  safely  assume  only  that  the  struggle 
for  independence  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
entered  a  decisive  stage.  The  pressure 
will  be  relentless.  Some  countries,  es- 
pecially the  politically  nonalined,  have 
not  yet  been  exposed  to  the  weight  of 
the  problem,  but  they  are  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  danger. 


Were  I  the  leader  of  one  of  these 
countries,  I  would  adopt  the  following 
policy  toward  the  United  States.  I  would 
repeat  and  clarify  my  determination  to 
remain  free  of  political  alinement  with 
either  power  bloc.  I  would  seek  economic 
and  technical  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  and  remind  the  United  States 
that  if  I  choose  to  accept  limited  aid 
from  the  Communist  bloc  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  communism's  ultimate  plans 
for  my  counti-y.  But  I  would  discreetly 
point  out  that  the  United  States  cannot 
with  guns,  tanks,  jeeps — or  even  with 
dollars — keep  communism  out  of  my 
country.  The  United  States.  I  would  add. 
can  help  me  keep  communism  out  of  my 
country  by  imaginatively  and  dispas- 
sionately supporting  my  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  my  people.  If  com- 
munism should  attack  my  counti-y  from 
without,  I  would  call  upoii  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  for  whatever  mili- 
tary support  they  could  make  available. 
If  communism  should  commence  a  cam- 
paign of  terror  and  subversion  inside  my 
country.  I  woiild  seek  from  the  United 
States  technical  military  a'^sistance  so 
that  I  might  cope  effectively  with  this 
Communist  device.  And  I  would  seek 
still  further  direct  economic  a.s.sistance 
so  that  I  could  quicken  the  pace  of  prog- 
re.ss  in  my  country. 

If  I  were  one  of  the  so-called  neutralist 
leaders  of  a  newly  independent  country, 
I — like  most  of  this  group — would  have 
silently  identified  my  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture with  Amierican  leadership.  And 
despairing  of  consistently  wise  Amer- 
ican leadership,  as  I  often  would.  I  might 
impart  this  tli*ught  to  my  American 
colleagues.  The  Soviet  revolution  oc- 
curred more  recently  than  the  Amei'ican. 
And  its  heirs  are  adroit  in  trimming 
their  sails  to  the  revolutionary  winds  of 
change  around  the  world.  Yet  much  of 
the  world  remembers  what  the  American 
Revolution  has  accomplished.  And  the 
countless  millions  who  do  remember — 
whether  in  Vietnam.  Iran,  Cuba,  or  else- 
where— hope  and  insist  that  the  spirit 
and  intelligence  that  inspired  America's 
revolution  will  animate  America's  for- 
eign policy. 

Earlier  in  these  remarks,  I  referred  to 
the  alarming  reactions  of  many  Amer- 
icans to  the  Cuban  affair,  as  well  as  to 
the  worsened  Laotian  situation.  Cuba, 
of  course,  for  all  intents  and  pui-poses, 
has  been  transformed  into  a  Communist 
oriented,  totalitarian  state.  It  is  idle 
to  expect  the  present  Cuban  regime  to 
reform,  to  cor  apse,  or  to  be  overthrown 
by  its  exiles.  And  I  submit  tliat  to  over- 
throw it  by  American  force,  or  by  some 
combination  including  American  force, 
would  be  self-defeating  and  would  create 
more  problem.s  than  would  be  .solved.  We 
often  hear  that  the  existence  of  a  Com- 
munist regime  in  Cuba  is  intolerable  to 
the  United  States.  But  is  that  really  the 
case?  I  know  it  is  embarrassing  and  an- 
noying and  potentially  dangerous,  but  is 
it  really  intolerable? 

The  possibility  of  Soviet  missile  bases 
and  jet  aircraft  bases  in  Cuba  is  fre- 
quently noted.  I  suppose  we  would  all  be 
less  comfortable  if  the  Soviets  did  install 
missile  bases  in  Cuba,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  our  national  existence  would  be  in 
substantially  greater  danger  than  is  the 


case  today.  Nor  do  I  think  that  such 
bases  would  substantially  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  world. 

What  would  substantially  alter  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  world  would  be 
precipitate  action  by  the  United  States 
resulting  in  the  alienation  of  most  of 
Latin  America,  Asia  and  Afiica. 

I  believe  that  if  we  intervene  unilater- 
ally in  Cuba,  we  prejudice  our  cause  in 
the  hemisphere.  The  contrary  ai'gu- 
ment  by  the  interventionists  is  that  if  we 
do  not  intervene,  we  lose  the  hemi- 
sphere— that  is,  that  if  Cuba  continues 
to  exist  as  a  base  for  Communist  propa- 
ganda, subversion,  aiid  agitation,  the 
other  countries  of  Latin  America,  begin- 
nin.K  first  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  will  gradually  be  subverted 
and  overthrown. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy said  to  the  new.spaper  editors,  a 
Communist  Cuba  poses  greater  dangers 
to  Latin  America  than  it  does  to  us.  My 
point  is  that  the  vulnerability  of  Latin 
America  to  communism  may  well  be  in- 
crea.sed  more  by  unilateral  action  against 
Cuba  than  by  the  continued  existence  of 
Casti'o's  Cuba.  One  cannot  honestly  be 
dogmatic  about  this.  The  hour  is  very 
late  in  Latin  America.  Many  of  the  free 
governments  of  that  area  walk  a  tight- 
rope. But  the  situation  is  not  com- 
pletely hopeless,  nor  are  we  completely 
helpless. 

There  is  much  that  we  can  do  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  if  we  have  the  wit 
to  do  it  and  if  we  get  on  witii  the  job. 
We  have  neglected  the  job  as  long  as 
we  dare. 

We  can  act  vigorously  and  imagina- 
tively to  implement  the  alliance  for 
progi-ess  and  the  act  of  Bogata.  This  is 
a  slow,  long-term  job,  but  that  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  starting  at  once. 

We  can  give  technical  assistance  in 
police  work  and  countersubversive  activ- 
ities to  the  free  governments  of  the 
hemisphere  which  request  it. 

We  can  improve  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  our  contacts  with  free  labor 
groups  and  with  the  intellectual  non- 
Communist  left  in  Latin  America. 

We  can  give  technical  assistance  to 
the  pi  ogressive  democratic  political 
groups  of  Latin  America  in  the  tech- 
niques of  political  organization  and  ac- 
tion. I  am  becoming  increasingly  dis- 
tui'bed  that  this  kind  of  activity  is  left 
so  largely  to  the  Communists,  with  the 
result  that  they  frequently  take  over 
positions  of  leadership  in  labor  unions, 
student  organizations,  and  other  groups. 

We  can  take  every  opportunity  to  im- 
press upon  the  governments  and  the 
people  of  Latin  America  that  a  Commu- 
nist Cuba  is  a  greater  threat  to  them 
than  it  is  to  us.  that  it  is  not  solely  our 
problem,  but  also  their  problem,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  it  for  them  at 
great  expen.se  to  ourselves,  and  that  they 
would  be  well  advised  to  meet  their  own 
responsibilities  in  the  matter. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
must  take  a  broader  and  more  active  role 
in  the  affairs  of  the  hemisphere.  Within 
hours  after  the  announcement  of  the 
assa.ssination  of  General  Trujillo.  voices 
wei-e  heard  here  urging  U.S.  interven- 
tion.   Those  voices  should  instead  have 
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been  reminding  the  Organization  of 
American  States  of  its  responsibility. 
Our  neighbors  would  quite  rightly  be 
quick  to  criticize  a  tmilateral  interven- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  a  situation 
such  as  that  which  occurred  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

The  action  of  ^he  Organisation  of 
American  States  in  sending  a  fact-find- 
ing commission  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public is  encouraging  evidence  that  the 
organization  is  now  accepting  some  of 
its  har&  responsibilities. 

A  peaceful  revolution  should  be 
brought  about  in  tiie  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. The  enormous  properties  of  the  lat* 
dictator  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
Dominican  people  to  be  operated  for 
their  benefit.  And  a  moderate  govern- 
ment based  upon  democratic  principles 
should  be  encourage  d. 

The  meeting  in  Uruguay  this  August 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
offers  an  opportunity  to  give  additional 
credibility  and  momentum  to  the  al- 
liance for  progress.  Few  such  oppor- 
tunities may  remain  On  this  and  re- 
lated occasions  the  United  States  must 
make  clear  that  it  is  not  seeking  to  cul- 
tivate complaint  legimcs.  but  rather 
independent  and  progressive  societies. 
Our  duly  is  to  shov-  that  between  com- 
munism and  the  flickering  old  order,  the 
United  States  recogi  dzes  a  third  choice — 
permissive  societies  whose  central  pur- 
pose is  to  embody  the  peoples'  will  and 
the  peoples'  needs. 

In  Latin  America  as  in  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  question  is  being 
posed:  Can  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress proceed  apart  from  totalitarian 
discipline?  It  is  our  duty  to  provide  a 
credible  case  for  the  affirmative  side  of 
this  debate.  Our  economic  and  philo- 
sophical resources,  i'  wisely  u.sed.  should 
enable  us  to  succeed. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  4 

The  .Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  renew  my  request  made  previ- 
ously that  the  discussion  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  4  be  limited  to  2  hours,  1 
hour  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
SEN  ]  and  1  hour  under  the  control  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansa.s  (Mr. 
McClellanI.  with  the  proviso  that  prior 
to  the  limitations  going  into  effect  5 
minutes  will  be  allocated  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1,  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing 1 ,  and  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  i:one.  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


SPORTS  ANTIRIGGING  BILL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  prohibit  schemes  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commei-ce  to  influence  by  bribery 
the  outcome  of  sporting  contests. 

The  bill  would  make  a  Federal  crime 
any  conspiracy  in  interstate  commerce 


which  sought  to  influence  by  bribery  the 
outcome  of  any  sporting  event.  The  bill 
would  apply  to  players  or  other  contest 
officials  as  well  as  to  fixers.  However, 
an  immunity  section  is  included  to  enable 
the  Justice  Department  to  compel  testi- 
mony when  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  bill  provides  penalties  of 
fines  of  not  moi-e  than  $5,000,  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

I  he  bill  contains  a  unique  presumption 
.section  under  which  proof  of  bribery 
would  rai.se  a  presumption  that  there  was 
a  scheme  in  interstate  commerce  to  fix 
the  event.  There  are  precedents  for  such 
presumptions  in  other  criminal  stat- 
utob  such  as  those  relating  to  narcotics. 
I  believe  that  the  reasonableness  of  such 
a  presumption  was  amply  demonstrated 
m  a  iTccnt  report  of  the  New  York  State 
CommiiKsion  on  Investigations  showing 
tlic  nationwide  network  relied  upon  by 
prufes.->ional  gamblers. 

Today's  gambling  fraternity  is  not 
just  a  local  operation.  The  bigtime 
bookmaker,  in  order  to  survive,  must 
have  a  reliable  line  on  the  contest,  which 
requires  expert,  up-to-the-minute  ad- 
vice, a  method  of  layoffs  to  insiue 
against  financial  disaster,  and  quick  re- 
sults in  order  to  function  efficiently. 
With  .so  much  at  stake,  the  temptation 
to  fix  various  athletic  events  is  always 
present.  For  all  of  these  services  the 
bookmaker  must  rely  upon  a  sjTidicated 
operation  and  upon  many  individuals 
outside  his  community. 

We  have  all  been  shocked  by  the  re- 
cent basketball  scandals  which  are  still 
being  investigated.  This  is  the  second 
basketball  .scandal  to  come  to  light  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  The  last  basket- 
ball investigation  involved  23  cities,  in- 
cluding New  York,  and  17  different 
States,  and  exposed  score  rigging  deals 
in  almost  50  college  games. 

The  scandalous  barfcetball  fixes  are 
imperiling  intercollegiate  athletics  and 
undermining  public  confidence  in  sports. 
Knowing  of  the  deep  concern  of  the 
NCAA  with  this  problem,  I  conferred 
with  the  association's  officials  on  what 
action  the  Federal  Government  could 
take  in  this  field.  We  all  know  from 
numerous  investigations  that  these 
"fixes"  are  engineered  by  a  combination 
of  people  operating  without  any  regard 
to  State  boimdaries.  The  use  of  inter- 
state facilities  makes  tliese  schemes  a 
matter  of  Federal  concern.  We  have 
agreed  that  this  bill — which  will  supple- 
ment but  not  overrule  State  laws — rep- 
resents the  best  hope  for  wiping  out  the 
vipers  infecting  our  college  sports.  I 
am  very  happy  with  the  cooperation  and 
support  which  I  have  received  from  the 
NCAA.  I  am  convinced  that  enactment 
of  this  measure  would  greatly  assist  in 
the  fight  against  the  contamination  of 
amateur  and  professional  spo;ting 
events  by  professional  gamblers. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  now 
has  imder  consideration  a  number  of 
antigambling  bills,  but  they  deal  only 
peripherally  with  this  problem.  This 
bill  will  represent  a  direct  attack  on  the 
evil  figm-es  who  attempt  to  corrupt  col- 
lege youths  and  on  the  misguided  play- 
ers and  others  who  cooperate  in  such 
schemes. 


I  have  been  encouraged  by  preliminary 
indicationsii  of  strong  suppwrt  for  this 
measure.  I  hope  it  will  be  quickly 
scheduled  for  hearings  so  that  it  can  be 
acted  upon  at  the  same  time  we  deal 
with  other  pending  anticrime  bills. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
forred  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2182'  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes 
in  intei".state  or  foreign  commerce  to  in- 
fluence by  bi'ibery  the  outcome  of  sp.nl- 
ing  conte<:ts,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Keating,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  oil  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresrntat:vcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Arn"r^ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  11.  United  States  Code  (entitled 
Bribery  and  Graff'i.  Is  amended  by  adding 
hi  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"5  224.    Bribery   of    participants    in   fportmg 

contests 

"lai  Whoever  carries  into  effect,  attempts 
to  carry  into  effect,  or  conspires  with  any 
u'.her  person  to  carry  into  effect  any  scheme 
in  coniinerce  to  -nfluence  by  bribery  the  out- 
come of  any  sporting  contest,  with  knowl- 
edge that  the  purpose  of  such  scheme  Is  to 
liiilueiice  by  bribery  the  outcome  of  that 
contest,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  impiiscned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

"(bi  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"( 1 1  proof  that  any  person  gave,  or  offered 
or  promised  to  give,  to  any  Individual  any 
valuable  consideration,  with  Intent  to  in- 
duce that  Individual  (A)  to  refrain  from 
participating  in  any  sporting  contest.  (Bi 
to  refrain  as  a  participant  in  any  such  con- 
test from  exerting  his  best  effort  to  gain 
victory  In  that  contest,  or  (C)  to  perform 
his  duties  as  an  official  In  any  such  contest 
knowingly  in  a  manner  unfair  or  prejudicial 
to  any  contestant  in  that  contest,  shall  be 
prima  facie  proof  that  the  person  who  gave. 
or  offered  or  promised  to  give,  such  valuable 
consideration  was  carrying  Into  effect  a 
scheme  in  commerce  to  Influence  by  bribery 
the  outcome  of  that  contest  with  knowledge 
of  the  purpose  of  that  scheme; 

'  (2)  proof  that  any  Indl^dual  soLcited. 
or  received  or  agreed  to  revive,  from  any 
person  engaged  in  carrying  Into  effect  any 
scheme  in  commerce  to  Influence  by  brllaery 
the  outcome  of  any  sporting  contest,  any 
valuable  consideration  In  exchange  for  the 
agreement  or  promise  of  that  Individual  (Ai 
to  refrain  from  participating  In  any  sport- 
ing contest.  (Bi  to  refrain  as  a  participant 
in  that  contest  from  exerting  his  beet  effort 
to  gain  victory  in  that  contest,  or  (Ci  to 
perform  his  duties  as  an  official  In  that  con- 
test knowingly  in  a  manner  unfair  or  preju- 
dicial to  any  contestant  in  that  contest.  shflU 
be  prima  facie  proof  that  such  Individual 
was  engaged  in  a  scheme  In  commerce  to 
Influence  by  bribery  the  outcome  of  that 
contest  with  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of 
that  scheme. 

"lO  V.'henever  in  the  judgment  of  n 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  m  any 
case  or  proceeding  before  any  grand  jury  or 
court  of  the  United  States  Involving  any 
violation  of  this  section,  is  necessary  to  the 
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public  Interest,  he,  uiK>n  the  written  ap- 
proTal  of  the  Attorney  General,  cw  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  designated  by  him. 
shall  make  application  to  the  court  that  the 
witness  shall  be  Instructed  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  upon  order  of  the  court 
such  witness  shall  not  be  excused  from  testi- 
fying or  from  producing  books,  papers,  or 
other  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  testi- 
mony or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend 
to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
he  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testi- 
mony so  compelled  be  used  as  evidence  In 
any  criminal  proceeding  (except  prosecution 
described  In  the  next  sentence)  against  him 
in  any  court.  No  witness  shall  be  exempt 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  from 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided  in 
this  section. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  C!on- 
gress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which  this  sec- 
tion operates  to  the  exclusion  of  a  law  of  any 
State,  Territory,  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  and  no  law  of  any 
State.  Territory.  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  which  would  be 
valid  in  the  absence  of  the  section  shall  be 
declared  invalid,  and  no  local  authorities 
shall  be  deprived  of  any  Jurisdiction  over 
any  offense  over  which  they  would  have 
Jurisdiction  In  the  absence  of  this  section. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'scheme  In  commerce'  means 
any  scheme  effectuated  In  whole  or  In  part 
through  the  use  of  any  facility  for  trans- 
portation or  communication  in  Interstate  or 
forel^  commerce; 

"(2)  The  term  'sporting  contest'  means 
any  contest  in  any  sport,  between  individual 
contestants  or  teams  of  contestants  (with- 
out regard  to  the  amateur  or  professional 
status  of  the  contestants  therein),  the  oc- 
currence of  which  Is  publicly  announced  be- 
fore Its  occurrence; 

"(3)  The  term  'participant,*  as  used  with 
regard  to  any  sporting  contest,  means  any 
Individual  enga^ng  In  that  contest  as  a  con- 
testant Individually  or  as  a  member  of  a 
team,  or  participating  therein  on  behalf  of  a 
contestant  or  team  of  contestants  as  a  man- 
ager, coach,  assistant,  or  other  retainer; 

"(4)  The  term  'best  effort  to  gain  vic- 
tory," as  used  with  regard  to  the  effort  of  any 
participant  In  a  sporting  contest,  means  the 
use  by  that  participant  of  his  maximum  skill 
and  capacity  to  gain  victory  In  that  contest 
for  himself,  the  team  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, or  the  contestant  served  by  him  at  the 
earliest  time  and  by  the  most  decisive  margin 
permitted  by  the  rules  applicable  to  the  sport 
in  which  that  participant  Is  engaging;   and 

"(5)  The  term  'perron'  means  any  Individ- 
ual and  any  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  entity." 

(b)    The  analysis  of  chapter   11,   title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"224.  Bribery  of  participants  in  sporting  con- 
tests." 


SELLING  BY  TREASURY  OP  SILVER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President, 
during  the  past  few  months  I  have  re- 
peatedly called  the  attention  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  fact  that  it  is  selling  our 
much -needed  reserves  of  nonmonetary 
or  so-called  free  silver  at  unjustifiably 
low  prices  to  a  handful  of  corporate 
industrial    users,    thereby    undercutting 


and  depressing  the  price  of  silver  in  the 
marketplace. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Treasury  Is  ex- 
hausting the  reserves  of  silver  metal  to 
which  we  must  have  recourse  to  meet 
our  ever-growing  needs  for  small  change, 
which  have  doubled  since  1945. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  forthcoming.  For  this  rea-^on  I  am 
impelled  to  direct  to  the  SocrctaiT  of 
the  Treasury  a  most  urgent  request  that 
bargain  sales  of  public  free  silver  re- 
serves be  stopped. 

I  will  review  the  background  and  im- 
plications of  this  Treasury  sell-out  in 
a  later  speech,  but  now  I  must  warn 
that  the  Treasury  is  well  on  its  way  to 
dissipating  our  public . rcsei-ves  of  non- 
monetized  silver. 

Since  1955,  the  free  world  has  been 
dipping  into  past  accumulations  of  sil- 
ver bullion — to  supply  current  industrial 
demand,  to  say  nothing  of  coina'-re.  The 
free  world  slocks  of  silver  are  being 
drawn  down  at  an  unprccec.cnted  rate. 
We  will  unquestionably  exhaust  our 
present  reserves  of  free  silver  within  a 
year,  if  present  trends  continue. 

In  the  face  of  tlie  evident  need  to 
hold  our  free  ;5ilvcr  reserves  for  coinage, 
the  Treasury'  persists  in  soiling  for  91 
cents  per  ounce  silver  which  would  be 
valued  at  $1.29  per  ounce  wore  it  mone- 
tized, and  $1.33  per  ounce,  were  it  minted 
in  suboidiarj'  coin,  such  as  dimes  and 
quarters. 

The  Treasury  has  thus  forgone  a  profit 
of  at  least  38  cents  per  ounce  on  the  56 
million  ounces  which  it  .sold,  at  prices 
below  the  world  market  price,  to  private 
industrial  consumers  during  the  past  2 
years. 

Unless  the  Treasury  retains  its  re- 
maining reserves  of  free  silver — seri- 
ously depleted  as  they  already  are — it 
will  soon  be  forced  to  either: 

First.  Enter  the  market  in  competi- 
tion with  other  governments  and  private 
users,  thereby  being  forced  to  pay.  per- 
haps, upwards  of  $1.20  per  ounce  for  the 
silver  which  it  is  now  selling  to  favored 
private  users  for  91  cents  per  ounce;  or 

Second.  Demonetize  the  silver  which 
backs  roughly  a  fifth  of  our  paper  cur- 
rency, in  order  to  obtain  silver  metal  for 
coinage,  replacing  the  silver-backed 
currency  with  debt-backed  notes. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  respectfully 
request  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
cease  selling  our  free  silver  reserves  im- 
mediately. 

The  interest  of  the  public  demands 
no  less. 


GREAT     LAKES     NAVAL     TRAINING 
CENTER   50TH   ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  the 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Training 
Center  at  Great  Lakes.  111.,  Capt.  J.  C. 
Ford,  USN,  informs  me  through  a  most 
gracious  invitation  that  on  this  Friday, 
June  30,  and  Saturday,  July  1.  a  special 
"open  house"  program  will  be  held  to 
commemorate  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center. 

I  have  written  the  commander  advis- 
ing that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  be  with  him  on  this  notable  occasion, 
much  to  my  regret,  for  this  training  cen- 


ter is  intimately  associated  with  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota,  in  that  so 
many  of  our  boys  have  received  their 
training  at  Great  Lakes. 

It  would  be  a  high  privilege  and  honor 
for  me,  and  I  know  for  my  colleagues  of 
those  States  served  by  this  important 
center  to  take  part  in  the  anniversary 
ob.<^ervance  of  an  installation  to  which 
so  many  of  our  young  men,  from  my 
State  and  others,  were  first  assigned  as 
they  entered  naval  service  in  behalf  of 
our  country. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  open 
house  will  take  place  Saturday  morn- 
ing when  a  special  Golden  Anniversary 
Company,  comprised  of  men  from  all  50 
States  of  the  Union,  will  pass  In  renew 
on  Ross  Field. 

The  founding  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Na.jl  Training  Center  in  1911  was  a 
momentous  move,  and  today,  50  years 
later,  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  best 
steps  taken  in  creating  a  strong  and 
vigorous  Navy.  At  the  time  when  the 
center  was  founded  not  many  people 
thought  that  sailors  for  eventual  duty  on 
the  high  seas  could  be  adequately 
trained  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  but  the 
fact  is  that  during  the  first  half  century 
of  its  existence  the  center  has  not  only 
proved  its  inestimable  service  to  the  Na- 
tion, but  it  has  also  become  our  largest 
naval  recruit  training  center,  with  our 
b;gf,'est  naval  installation  in  the  Middle 
West. 

The  stationing  of  this  important  naval 
training  center  in  the  Middle  West  had 
its  a'ivantages,  the  best  advantage  be- 
ing that  in  times  of  danger  to  such  train- 
ing centers  on  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
shores,  such  a  base  hidden  deep  in  the 
continental  United  States,  is  relatively 
safe.  There  training  could  proceed 
without  inten-uption  and  without  fear 
from  enemy  ships.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
rea.son  why  so  many  of  America's  fight- 
ing Navy  men  during  the  last  war — • 
one-third  of  the  total  Navy  men  in  serv- 
ice— were  "trained  in  the  midwestcrn 
boondocks"  at  Great  Lakes.  And  since 
1911.  approximately  1.500,000  men  and 
women  have  learned  their  ABC's  at  that 
training  center.  As  it  is  today,  on  its 
50th  anniversary,  the  center  has  accom- 
modations for  10,000  "boots,"  in  addi- 
tion to  about  10.000  other  people  who 
are  a.ssigned  to  such  activities  as  the 
9th  Naval  District  headquarters,  the 
16-srhool  training  command  and  cne  of 
the  largest  naval  hospitals  in  the  Mid- 
west. The  training  center  continues  to 
perform  its  vital  service  in  a  nuclear  age 
which  requires  ever  increasing  techno- 
logical understanding  on  the  part  of  our 
naval  officers  and  men. 

Great  Lakes  itself,  though  small  in 
comparison  to  wide  open  oceans,  looks 
as  big  to  young  boys  straight  from  mid- 
western  farms.  I  know  many  lads  from 
my  own  State  of  South  Dakota  who  have 
gone  there,  and  then  have  dedicated 
their  lives  for  service  in  our  naval  forces. 
Many  other  Senators  from  the  Middle 
West  could  say  the  same  about  lads 
from  their  own  States  who  have  entered 
t'  is  great  center,  and  have  made  good. 

Let  us  all  observe  the  50th  anniveisary 
of  this  great  national  institution,  this 
tru?  fortress  of  freedom  where  the  real 
backbone    of    our    Navy    is    recruited, 
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trained  and  seasoned  to  defend  this 
great  Republic,  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Center.  Happy  anniversary 
on  reaching  the  midcentury  mark. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  concur  in  the  solicitous  senti- 
ments expressed  by  my  colleague  about 
the  great  training  plant  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, above  Chicago. 

I  suppose,  to  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  on  tlie  seacoast  who  look 
upon  the  people  of  the  inland  empire  as 
"landlubbers."  there  must  have  been  at 
one  time  some  doubt  as  to  whether,  on 
the  waving  wheat  fields  and  the  waving 
cornfields  of  the  Middle  West,  we  could 
find  young  men  v/ith  instincts  and  at- 
tributes to  make  them  great  sailors  and 
great  defenders  of  our  country.  If  ever 
that  fact  was  established  it  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  50 -year  history  of  Great 
Lakes.  Frankly,  without  being  immod- 
est, I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  not  true  that 
those  who  come  from  the  waving  wheat- 
flelds,  in  a  sense,  make  better  sailors 
than  those  who  have  heard  the  lashing 
of  the  waves  on  the  rockbound  Atlantic, 
or  the  quiet  Pacific,  over  half  a  lifetime. 

We  salute  this  great  training  center 
for  its  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
the  country  and  for  what  it  has  done 
for  the  young  men  of  the  Union  recruited 
from  that  whole  si?ction  of  the  land. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  con- 
firming what  the  Senator  has  said,  for 
many  years,  to  my  surprise,  I  received 
more  applications  for  service  with  the 
Naval  Training  Academy  at  Annapolis 
than  I  did  for  service  with  the  Academy 
at  West  Point.  I  must  confess  that  in 
this  air-minded  age  the  Colorado  in- 
stallation of  the  Air  Force  Academy  has 
surpassed  both  other  institutions  in  gen- 
eral appeal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
join  my  friend  from  South  Dakota  in 
extending  hearty  congratulations  to 
Great  Lakes  and  to  the  whole  series  of 
commanders  who  have  given  direction 
to  the  destiny  of  tiiis  training  plant. 

Mr.   MUNDT.     I   thank   the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senators  who  have 
spoken  with  respect  to  this  great  insti- 
tution which  for  50  years  has  given  to 
the  country  men  ably  trained  to  meet 
any  emergency.  Boys  from  my  own 
State  have  gone  to  the  institution,  and 
have  been  promoted  up  through  the 
ranks. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MundtI 
for  bringing  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  the  50  years  of  service  of  this  great 
institution,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
fine  institutions  in  service  of  our  great 
Nation. 


THE    COLORADO    RIVER    STORAGE 
PROJECJ 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  there 
was  a  most  unusual  occurrence  in  my 
home  State  recently  which  I  believe  war- 
rants mention  today  as  a  real  example 
of  democracy  in  action.  We  people  of 
the  Intermountain  States  have  a  con- 
troversy going  about  the  direction  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  will  take. 
The  question  is  whether  the  transmis- 


sion lines  interconnecting  the  great  hy- 
droelectric plants,  which  the  Congress 
has  authorized  as  a  part  of  that  project 
to  move  the  power  from  those  plants  to 
market  centers,  shall  be  built  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  whether  key  por- 
tions of  them  should  be  constructed  by 
the  private  utilities  in  the  area  and,  as 
a  result,  the  Federal  Grovernment,  and 
indirectly,  the  power  users,  shall  pay  a 
fee  for  moving  energy  over  those  lines. 
Also  involved  are  interconnections  with 
other  Federal  systems  which  will  en- 
hance the  firm  power  output  and  finan- 
cial return  to  aU  of  them. 

The  heat  of  battle  has  generated  a 
lot  of  smoke  and  beclouded  the  true 
facts  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  and 
radio  station  KSL  took  the  initiative  in 
arranging  a  public  meeting  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Participating  in  a  panel  discus- 
sion were  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
Floyd  E.  Etominy.  H.  F.  McPhail.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Consumers  Power.  Inc.,  and  E.  M. 
Naughton.  president  of  the  Utah  Power 
&  Light  Co. 

I  have  available,  for  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  a  transcript  of 
that  meeting  and  I  hope  it  will  be  read 
thoroughly  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  better  understanding  of  the  basic  is- 
sues involved.  I  urge  Senators  to  note 
particularly  the  explanation  of  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation  Dominy  that 
a  Federal  system  is  essential  in  order  to 
assure  lowest  cost  pvower  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assure  revenue  to  assist  in  the 
payout  in  a  timely  manner  cons  .stent 
with  the  requirements  of  law  of  the  par- 
ticipating water  utilization  projects, 
which  are  so  vital  to  the  future  cf  our 
great  intermountain  States.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  larger  initial  investmert  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
Federal  transmission  system,  but  all  of 
that  money  will  be  returned  with  inter- 
est. And  when  the  system  is  paid  for, 
the  money  that  would  otherwise  go  into 
paying  a  perpetual  rent  will  be  available 
for  paying  other  development  cosi.s.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
.•tcript  was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DeMar  Teuscher  (political  wTlter.  Dcserot 
Newsi .  Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
Tonight  we're  here  to  hear  a  discuss,  on  on 
a  question  that,  while  It  Is  vitally  Important 
to  most  of  us.  is  not  generally  understood 
In  all  of  its  ramlticatlons  by  the  generrl  pub- 
lic. It  is  a  controversial  question,  one  which 
has  and  will  stir  strong  feeling  or  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  For  this  reason,  a  id  be- 
cause It  is  felt  that  the  general  public  should 
understand  questions  of  this  lmpo:-tance. 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Commi  tee  of 
Utah  Is  sponsoring  this  discussion  tDnlght 
so  that  you  may  understand. 

We  will  hear  both  sides  of  this  Issue  dis- 
cussed by  men  who  have  a  thorough  Itnowl- 
edge  of  this  subject  and  a  strong  con-  Ictlon 
simply  held  as  to  the  rlghtness  of  pcsltlon. 

It  is  understood  why  this  question  Is  of 
major  Importance,  both  to  our  expanding 
West  and  to  the  region  as  a  whole.  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  we  also  understand  why  this  has 
come  up  at  all. 

In  our  arid  land,  which  Is  now  switching 
from  an  agriculture  to  an  Industrial  econ- 


omy, two  things  are  of  vital  importance, 
water  and  power.  Projecta  are  now  under- 
way that  are  in  yovir  lifetime  and  mine  to 
bring  to  our  State  and  to  our  neighboring 
States,  both  of  these  vital  necessities  in 
usable  quantities. 

Near  the  north  border  of  Utah  at  Flaming 
Gorge,  a  dam  is  now  under  construction  to 
Impound  and  store  the  waters  of  the  Green 
River  and  to  generate  power.  Just  across  the 
south  border  of  Utah,  in  Arizona,  at  Glen 
Canyon,  another  dam  Is  arising  to  store  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado. 

In  between,  in  all  the  years  to  come,  will 
be  a  network  of  dams  and  storage  reservoirs 
designed  to  store  our  precious  water  for 
later  u:Be  as  is  needed.  And  at  both  of  these 
sites,  power  will  be  generated  which  can  be 
used  for  our  industrial  Utah.  To  bring  this 
power  from  its  point  of  production  at  these 
Isolated  dams  in  sparsely  settled  areas  to 
points  where  It  can  be  distributed  to  prefer- 
ence customers  according  to  law,  will  re- 
quire a  network  of  transmission  lines  which 
must  be  br.ilt  soon. 

In  1963.  power  will  begin  being  produced 
at  Flaming  Gorge.  In  1964  power  turbines 
will  himi  at  Glen  Canyon.  Herein  lies  the 
controversy  which  we  will  hear  dlsctissed  to- 
night. This  question  isn't  whether  these 
dams  should  be  built  or  whether  the  power 
will  be  produced.  They  will  and  it  will. 
The  question  is  whether  the  transmission 
lines  shnll  be  built  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
niprt  to  these  distribution  points  or  whether 
private  utilities  shall  construct  these  lines. 

The  lir.es  will  carry  power  from  the  sources 
a',  the  dam  to  points  In  Utah,  Wyoming. 
Colo.-.Tdo.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The 
ppdpral  tiovernment  will  build  one-third  of 
these  lines  The  question  is.  Who  will  build 
Tiie  other  two-thirds? 

The  final  answer  will  come  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Two  Secretaries 
of  Interior  have  recommended  that  the  lines 
be  built  by  Federal  construction.  Two  pro- 
posn.ls  have  been  made  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  congressional  committees  by  the  power 
companies  and  private  utilities  that  these 
people  construct  these  facilities. 

So  that  you  may  understand,  we  are  here 
tonight  to  bring  this  problem  to  you.  Our 
fir.'Jt  speaker  In  fact  our  first  two  speakers, 
w!l!  be  on  the  subject  of  Federal  power  con- 
strr.ctlon. 

Our  fir.-t  speaker  will  be  the  US.  Com- 
missioner for  Reclamation.  Floyd  E.  Dominy. 

Commission'^r  Dominy.  The  question  has 
be^n  silted:  Who  should  build  the  back- 
boTie  trrinsmlssion  lines  to  carry  the  hydro- 
electric power  from  the  powerplants  at  Glen 
Canyon  Dnin.  Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  and  the 
Curecanti  unit  to  the  load  center  delivery 
points?     The  answer  Is  clear. 

It  is  In  the  national  Interest  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverimient  should  build  the  trans- 
mis.s!on  lines  to  interconnect  these  great 
federally  con-structe*  powerplants  This  is 
the  bipnrtis.in  an.=\j>cr  given  In  clear  and 
unmistakable  terms.  Fred  A.  Seaton.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  President 
Ei.'-enhowe!-  g.^ive  that  answer.  And  Secre- 
tary Stewart  L.  Udall,  Interior  Secretary  for 
President  Kennedy,  has  reaffirmed  that  an- 
swer. 

Searching  consideration  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  what  Is  most  advantageous  to  all 
of  the  people  of  the  marketing  area  prima- 
rily In  Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming,  led  to  the  bipartisan  decision 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  build 
lines  to  carry  Colorado  River  storage  unit 
power  to  the  load  centers. 

A  welter  of  confusing  details  is  Involved 
In  analyzing  the  facts  supporting  the  secre- 
tarial decision  for  Federal  construction  of 
these  transmission  lines. 

Several  points  should  be  made  clear  at 
the  outset.  First,  the  Federal  transmission 
lines  will  carry  power  to  specified  delivery 
points  at  the  load  centers.     Distribution  of 
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power  beyond  those  load  centers  points  to 
Indlvlduai  customers  Is  not  Involved.  Sec- 
ond, all  costs  of  Federal  lines  will  be  re- 
paid In  full  and  with  Interest  from  the  sale 
of  power.  Third,  the  proposed  Federal  lines 
would  Interconnect  with  three  large  exist- 
ing Federal  systems  adjacent  to  the  Colo- 
rado Rlrer  Basin.  Thus,  reserve  or  emer- 
gency backup  power  would  be  assured  from 
those  systems  and  diversity  of  load  and 
diversity  of  stream  runoff  would  also  be 
realized.  Fourth,  although  not  necessary, 
in  the  operation  of  the  Federal  lines,  inter- 
connections with  private  utilities  systems 
are  anticipated.  Because  of  the  mutual  ben- 
efits which  would  result  for  both  the  private 
company  systems  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment systems,  someone  has  to  build  lines  to 
transmit  storage  project  Federal  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

There  are  no  existing  lines  to  c'eliver  power 
from  the  storage  project  powerplants  to  the 
load  centers.  So  new  lines  must  be  built. 
Either  the  Federal  Government  must  build 
these  new  lines  or  the  private  companies 
must  build  them.  The  situation  is  as  simple 
at  that. 

Of  course,  the  private  power  companies 
will  build  new  powerplants,  probably 
thermoplants.  and  they  will  build  new  lines 
in  future  years,  as  they  are  now  doing  and 
have  done  In  the  past.  These  new  lines  will 
transmit  power  from  new  and  existing  pri- 
vate company  plants  and  will  not  be  capable 
of  carrying  storage  unit  power  unless  built  to 
a  size  and  In  the  right  direction  to  specifl- 
cally  perform  that  function. 

Some  Federal  lines  are  already  under  con- 
struction as  part  of  this  grid.  Why  is  this 
so?  Because  the  private  power  companies 
express  no  interest  in  building  them  and 
"agreed  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
build  them  and  the  congress  appropriated 
funds  to  do  so. 

They  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  east-west 
lines  from  Flaming  Gorge.  Utah,  to  Green 
Mountain,  Colo.,  by  way  of  Vernal  and 
Rangely  and  Oak  Creek,  and  from  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam,  Ariz.,  to  Salina,  Colo.,  by  wny  of 
Four  Corners  and  the  Curecanti   unit. 

These  east-west  Federal  lines  could  feed 
power  into  the  present  and  future  systems 
of  the  private  companies  which  are  oriented 
largely  in  the  north-south  direction.  If  the 
Federal  Govrrnment  does  not  also  build  the 
remainder  of  the  backbone  transmission  sys- 
tem, private  company  lines  would  have  to  be 
built  to  reach  the  specified  delivery  points. 
Here  Is  where  the  wheeling  charge  comes 
Into  the  picture.  The  wheeling  charge  Is 
simply  the  rent  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  to  the  private  power 
companies  for  use  of  lines  they  do  not  have 
now  and  would  have  to  build  In  order  to 
carry  out   the   Job. 

The  private  companies  want  to  build  the 
remaining  north-south  two-thirds  of  the 
storage  unit  transmission  system  and  charge 
for  1* heeling  Federal  power  over  these  new 
lines.  The  Federil  Government,  by  building 
the  lines,  will  avoid  the  never-ending  wheel- 
In^^  charge  and  thus  avoid  the  maximum 
rate  for  repaying  storage  project  costs  and 
for  accumulating  reserve  for  financing  future 
water   proccts. 

If  the  Federal  Government  builds  this  re- 
maining two-thirds  of  the  backbone  system, 
the  cost  can  be  paid  off  with  Interest  in  44 
years  at  loss  outlay  than  paying  the  wheeling 
rental  charge  for  the  same  44-year  period. 
After  the  44-ycar  period,  the  only  cost  for 
the  Feoeral  system  would  then  be  the  opera- 
tic'n,  m.iuitcnance.  and  replacement  expense 
whereas  the  wheeling  rental  charge  would 
be  paid  to  the  private  companies  continuing 
on  as  long  as  the  wheeling  was  carried  out 
over  their  lines. 

ITie  fact  is  very  similar  to  that  which  any 
Indlvlciu.Js  face  in  answering  the  question; 
Should  I  rent  a  house  for  a  lifetime  or  should 
I  buy  a  house  so  that  I  can  look  forward  to 
the  day  I  dont  have  to  pay  rent? 


Now  what  does  this  mean  in  the  t«rms  of 
dollars  and  cents?  We  have  made  an  analy- 
sis covering  the  86-year  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  payout  period  and  this  is  what 
that  anal3rsis  shows.  If  the  private  com- 
panies proposals  are  accepted,  to  butld  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  transml.sslon 
system,  the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
$610  million  to  the  private  company  as 
wheeling  Une  rental  charges  over  the  86-year 
period. 

By  comparison,  what  cost  would  the  Fed- 
eral Government  save,  or  more  properly,  what 
expenditures  would  the  Fedcr.il  Govtrnment 
not  have  to  makp?  The  F.-^deral  Government 
would  not  have  to  build  the  remiinlng  two- 
thirds  of  t'\e  lines,  would  Tiot  have  to  spend 
the  money  to  operate  and  maintain  those 
lines,  and  would  lose  the  Federal  taxes  the 
private  companies  pny.  But  this  totals  only 
$324  million  over  the  86-ycar  period.  The 
real  saving  then  is  ■*;28G  milll  m  wliich  Is  the 
difference  between  $C10  mllhon  or  paying 
whc?llng  chnrces  to  the  private  companies 
and  the  so-called  sivings  of  $324  million. 

After  the  yenr  2007.  the  year  when  the  Fed- 
eral power  sy<=tem,  including  the  back-one 
tranr-mi£sio-i  'incs  would  be  p.dd  for.  includ- 
ing interest  oa  this  power  Investment,  all 
surplus  returns  from  tiie  sale  of  power  will 
go  I'ito  the  Upprr  C^lor.idu  River  B.isln  Fund 
and  he  av.iilab'.e  for  ai.d  used  to  help  pay  for 
the  pnrtlclp.itlng  water  use  projects  In  the 
Upper  B..sin  States. 

To  be  ppeciflc.  f'^r  n^.-ir'.y  40  ye.ars  the  Ver- 
nal, Utah,  project  of  the  central  Utah  project 
has  been  urgently  needed.  Year  after  year, 
farms  in  that  Vernal  unit  area  have  suffered 
w-ter  shortage.  Now  why  hasn't  that  water 
T  -oject  been  built  long  ago?  Simply  because 
,..e  farmers  could  not  pay  the  full  cort  of 
that  prriject.  Now.  with  the  power  revenues 
whi'^h  w^u!d  be  available  from  the  basin  fund 
authori/ed  bv  Cnncrr^Fs  In  the  Colorado  River 
Sioraee  Project  Act.  $5  5  million  of  the  $8 
million  Vernal  Irrigation  unit  cost  or  about 
70  percent  of  the  project  would  be  paid  back 
to  the  Government  from  power  revenues. 
Now  this  is  Ju.3t  one  small  project  In  the 
Colorado  slor 're  project  plan. 

In  the  au:horii:ing  act  of  1956.  11  water 
pre  Ject.s  were  authorizrd.  .and  6  are  now 
u"drr  construction.  AH  of  those  units  must 
have  ba«in  fund  pcwrr  revenue  to  help  repay 
basin  costs.  In  addition.  25  other  water  proj- 
ects were  earmarked  by  the  Congress  for 
priority  in  providing  the  planning  studies. 
If  those  additional  projects  are  to  be  built, 
.all  mtist  have  basin  power  revenues  to  help 
repay  th.e  project  coots. 

Here  Is  the  crux  of  the  argamcnt  for  Fed- 
eral construf'tinn  of  the  *ran.smlsslon  system. 
To  assure  full  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Upper  B  isln  States  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Act,  there  must  be  available  at  least  $952 
million  by  the  year  2049.  Correspondingly, 
earlier  goals  of  financial  assistance  must  be 
met  to  keep  cor.structlon  of  the  partlclpat- 
ii\'Z  projects  on  schedule.  For  example,  the 
b'isin  fund  must  cont-ln  at  least  $22,600,000 
by  the  year  2015  in  order  to  repay  the  cost  of 
the  Vernal  unit  which  Is  neartng  completion 
and  to  make  proportionate  distribution  for 
the  participating  projects  in  the  Intermoun- 
taln  States  of  the  up;>er  bafin. 

Under  the  private  utilities'  wheeling  pro- 
posals a!-.d  at  a  G-rrill  power  rate,  the  same 
rate  as  for  Frderal  transmission  systems, 
there  would  !  e  a  deficit  in  the  basin  fund  In 
liie  year  2015.  Even  if  it  were  legal  to  have 
a  deficit  in  2015.  which  it  is  not,  the  private 
unlitiei.'  proposal  would  accumulate  only 
$591  million  by  the  year  2049.  Thus,  we  are 
Eh>)rt  of  the  $952  million  which  the  all-Fed- 
eral .Tystem  will  priduce  at  the  same  6-mlll 
power  rate  and  which  Is  needed  to  assure 
full  development  of  the  upper  basin  water 
resources.  The  on'y  way  this  financing 
could  be  accomplished  under  the  private 
utilities     proposed     wheeling     arrangement 


would  be  to  charge  more  for  the  power  and 
to  do  this  would  be  to  disregard  congres- 
sional  directives. 

Private  utilities.  In  their  adverlifclng  and 
direct  mail  campaign,  are  .asserting  that  they 
must  pay  State  nnd  local  taxes  while  the 
Federal  Government  does  not.  As  with  all 
Fedpral  projects,  this  is  true.  But  do  the 
people  want  St.Ue  and  local  tax  revenues  or 
money  in  the  b.osln  fund  to  finance  water 
projects,  which  in  turn  will  widen  the  State 
and  county  tax  base  imraeasurably?  Which 
Is  more  important  to  the  future  growth  of 
the  Intermountain  West?  Remember  that 
the  Initial  pha.so  of  the  centra!  Utah  proj- 
ect, which  Is  already  under  construction, 
will  cost  $250  million,  and  the  ultimate 
phase,  which  is  so  essential  to  Utah's  future, 
will  cost  $750  million  more.  The  impact  of 
such  projects  as  thcr:e  on  your  economy  and 
the  increased  tax  boie  tli.it  will  result,  hus 
been  proved  again  and  again  in  reclama- 
tion's 60-year  history  in  the  West. 

The  private  utilities  state  that  the  pro- 
posed Federal  system  will  be  Inadcqxiate. 
Well.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers  have 
l.>€en  designlnf^.  building,  and  operating 
Ix)WcrpUints  and  hlgh-voliage  transmission 
f-y&tems  for  more  than  50  years.  We  have  42 
liydropowerplants  rated  at  more  than  5  mil- 
lion kilowatts,  and  we  transmit  power  from 
other  Federal  projects  as  well.  All  of  our 
systems  have  proven  adequate  To  say  that 
we  now  propose  to  desltrn  and  build  an  in- 
adequate system  is  a  f'halicnge  to  the  integ- 
rity of  a  dedicated  and  technically  compye- 
tent  staff. 

We  have  been  accused  of  stating  Incorrect 
costs  and  underestimating  revenues  to  the 
basin  fund  under  the  private  utilities'  pro- 
posal. Our  rec<rds  are  open  and  directly 
available  for  public  scrutmy  No  one  has 
yet  proven — they  have  accused,  but  not 
proven — wherein  our  computations  are  in- 
correct. 

We  took  the  offers  of  the  private  utilities 
In  good  faith  and  eva'uatcd  them  by  time- 
tested  formuKis  which  have  been  used  on  all 
of  our  projects  in  prerenting  project  feasi- 
bility and  payout  in  accordance  with  the  le- 
gal requirements  established  by  Congress. 
The  private  utilities  prci>osal  was  f,  und 
wanting.  They  have  submitted  no  data  to 
prove  otherwise.  Paid  advertisements  and 
propaganda,  yes;  but  factual  data  to  sup- 
port those  claims,  no.  On  tliis  basis  our 
findings  for  the  all-Federal  transmission 
sy.gtera  stand. 

As  a  responsible  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  tu.oportcd  by  the  Bureau's 
exhaustive  and  objective  studies.  I  cannot 
accept  the  private  ci'mpanirs'  claim,  that 
their  offer  to  build  and  operate  two-thirds 
of  the  transmission  grid  is  better  than  the 
all-Federal  system. 

Mr.  Tetscher.  You  have  Just  heard  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  Floyd  E. 
Domlny  discussing  the  question  of  why  he 
feels  the  Federal  Government  should  con- 
struct transmis-sion  pov.  crimes  from  the 
Glen  Canyon,  Flaming  Gorge,  and  Curecan- 
ti Dam  projects  to  disposal  points  through- 
out the  flvc-city  area. 

Also  on  this  same  question  from  the  same 
side,  we  will  hear  from  Harvey  McPhall.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Consumers  Power  Association  of  Preference 
Users  and  a  former  As4>istaut  of  Commls- 
sioncr  of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  McPhail.  Mr.  Moderator,  members  of 
the  panel,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  on 
this  panel  and  bring  to  you  further  infor- 
mation concerning  the  transmission  line 
controversy  of  the  Colorado  River  ptorage 
project  which  is  so  ImporUiiit  to  those  of  us 
who  live  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  We 
believe  the  very  pnn>  iple  ui  niultipui po.<e 
development  of  our  natural  resources  is  an 
Issue  In  the  existing  controversy  over  the 
construction  of  these  transmission  lines. 
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The  Colorado  River  Ba.<^in  Consumers  Pow- 
er. Inc  ,  was  formed  in  February  1960,  to  seek 
for  its  members  dependable  hydroelectric 
power  under  the  most  advantageous  delivery 
coJiditions  consistent  with  repayment  re- 
quirements of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  This 
membership  includes  150  Independent  oper- 
ating entities  engaged  in  the  nonprofit  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  for  almost  100  such 
organizations  In  the  affect<^d  area  About 
1,500.000  people  are  served  by  these  groups 
or  about  30  percent  of  the  total  population 
in  the  five-Snte  area  of  Colorado.  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona.  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 

Our  members  arc  just  as  concerned  over 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  the  States  aiid  the 
local  communities  as  our  opponents  in  tiais 
controversy  claim  to  be  We  deplore  a  great 
mass  of  misinformation  which  h.as  been 
broadcast  by  them.  We  realize  the  vast  ben- 
efits tliat  come  from  the  reclamation  of 
arid  lands  a.od  also  tlie  necessity  under  law 
of  repaying  tlie  costs  involved.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  acceptance  of  the  utilities  pro- 
po.«^n!  would  delay  such  repayment  way  be- 
yond the  time  pe-mitie'd  under  law  and 
therefore  tiireaten  tlie  po,ssibiiity  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  participating  projects 
under  its  presently  coiitempiated  program. 

Also,  we  maintain  that  if  project  repay- 
ment IS  to  be  accompllFlicd  under  law,  then 
rates  for  sale  of  power  must  be  raised  if 
these  proposals  are  accepted.  Tlie  develop- 
ment of  a  broadened  t.ix  base  through  Irriga- 
tion, the  availability  of  m,irket  to  ab.'^orb  the 
power  at  firm  rates  and  the  healthy  benefit 
of  competition  in  the  power  field  wou:d  all 
be  adversely  affected. 

Commissioner  Dominy  has  Just  described 
to  you  the  comparative  .'ludles  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  results 
thereof  He  maintains  the  payment  of  the 
repayment  requirements  cannot  be  made 
wlth(iut  raising  the  cost  to  the  po\\er  users 
by  about  53  million  per  year.  We  agree  In 
principle  with  the  Cimmissioner's  statement 
but  believe  the  Initial  co^ts  in-.olvcd  are 
understated. 

These  understatements  primarily  fall  into 
two  categories.  One  is  tlie  area  of  wheeling 
charges.  We  believe  the  Bureau  In  its  excess 
of  caution  gave  Insufficient  weight  to  the 
probable  multiplicity  of  wheeling  charges. 

Under  the  utilities'  propora!.  particularly 
after  a  few  initial  years  of  operation,  the 
majority  of  the  power  delivered  would  have 
to  carry  wheeling  tolls  en  at  least  two  pri- 
vate utility  systems.  Our  studies  Indicate 
the  Bureau  Is  about  $300,000  per  year  short 
In  Its  estimate  (>i  wheeling  charges.  The 
other  is  in  the  area  of  Federal  Income  taxes 
and  Imputed  tax  ca^ts  on  irrigation  alloca- 
tion. Our  Interest  is  in  getting  the  par- 
ticipating projects  built  and  paid  for  as  re- 
quired by  law  There  Is  no  legislation  that 
would  permit  the  application  of  Income  taxes 
or  savings  in  interest  on  irrigation  invest- 
ment to  project  repayment.  On  an  annual 
basis,  these  tax  and  interest  items  amount 
to  about  $1,100,000  per  year  ThcEC  the 
power  users  would  have  to  pay  in  Increased 
charges. 

Tiius  we  maintain  that  the  Bureau  should 
have  shown  an  average  annual  increase  in 
cost  to  the  power  users  of  $3  million  plus 
$000  000  In  wheeling  charges  plus  $1.100000 
in  Imputed  Interest  in  taxes  for  a  total  of 
approximately  $5  million  per  year  more  as  is 
Indicated  by  the  studies  m.ide  by  our  group. 
Over  and  beyond  these  two  considerations. 
we  d^ubt  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
with  its  responsibility  for  project  repayment, 
could  properly  accept  present  proposals. 
We  maintain  the  proposals  cannot  be  con- 
sidered firm  since  they  are  hedged  by  lan- 
guage similar  to  the  following  from  one  of 
their  proposals,  and  I  quote  i 

"This  proposal  Is.  of  cour.se,  contingent 
upon    obtaining    the    necessary    approval   of 
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regulatory    authorities    by    Jurisdiction    and 
acceptable  contract  form." 

An  all  Federal  system  would  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  eBtablish  a  level  of  costs  which 
would  prevail  for  the  86  to  100  year  payout 
period  of  this  project.  We  see  no  assurance 
that  the  utilities'  proposal  would  receive 
regulatory  approval.  Or.  if  initially  ap- 
proved, could  it  possibly  be  held  firm  for 
more  than  a  temporary  period. 

The  propaganda  campaign  of  the  private 
utilities  has,  in  large  measures,  stressed  the 
item  of  taxes  forgone,  particularly  State  and 
local  taxes  If  the  system  is  government  con- 
structed. 

Mr  Naughton  Is  quoted  in  the  April  1. 
K'Ol  issue  of  the  Salt  Lake  TYibunc  as  saying 
"The  entire  State  Is  ''overed  with  high  volt- 
ace  lines  which  Interconnect  Glen  Canyon 
and  Flamlne  Gorpe  which  can  carry  any  or 
all  power  produced  from  the  project-s  to  the 
preference  customers." 

If  this  is  true,  there  obviously  would  be  no 
additional  State  or  local  taxes.  Assuming, 
however,  that  tlie  private  utilities  can  build 
these  necessary  lines  and  dedicate  them  to 
project  purposes  only,  we  find  no  evidence 
to  fub.stantiate  a  payment  of  more  than  a 
total  of  $750,000  per  year  in  all  five  States 
combined  for  such  taxes.  Thus  local  users 
would  be  a.<=ked  to  pay  about  $G.50  for  each 
$1  of  taxes  so  collected. 

V.'itii  regard  to  questions  of  Federal  In- 
come trxes  Federal  Power  Commission  re- 
cord.s  indicate  Income  taxes  actually  paid  by 
the  five  private  utilities  in  1959  fimounted 
to  only  C  6  percent  of  electric  operating 
revenue  On  the  basis  of  annu.-l  wheeling 
revenues  of  $7,100,000  per  \ear.  C6  percent 
would  amount  to  only  $470,000  per  year. 
Each  dollar  of  this  tax  payment  woidd  co'^t 
the  user  more  than  ?10  In  increased  power 
rates. 

M.rket  studies  plainly  demonstrate  that 
no  project  power  will  be  nvaMable  for  pri- 
vate utilities.  It  will  all  be  required  for 
those  figoncirs  entitled  under  law  t<5  pref- 
erence in  1*^3  purchase.  Tlie  total  wheeling 
charges  estimnted  by  tiie  Bureau  are  equiva- 
lent to  be  only  alvaut  7  percent  annual  re- 
turn on  a  proposed  investment  by  the  utili- 
ties of  $100  million.  In  order  to  return 
taxes,  utilities  ordinarily  argue  that  they 
need  12  percent  or  better.  In  view  of  the 
above,  just  why  are  the  private  utilities 
spending  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  newspaper  and  magazine  adver- 
titlnf?.  pr'ipagai;da  leaflets,  door-to-door 
campaigns,  and  other  activities  to  sway  local 
and  national  feelings.  There  must  be  a 
profitmaking  incentive  of  large  magnitude 
behind  these  efforts. 

W  T.  Lucking,  president  of  the  Public 
Service  Co.  of  Arizona.  Is  quoted  in  the 
October  24,  1900,  l.^sue  of  Electrical  World 
magazine  as  saying:  "Who  controls  ma 'or 
transmission  will  control  electricity  In  this 
co'jntry."  Such  control  wovild  permit  the 
utilities,  at  no  additional  cost  to  themselves 
to  ( 1 )  dispatch  power  operations  as  to  most 
efficiently  load  their  own  steam  units.  (2) 
to  the  maximum  of  peaking  with  hydro- 
units,  (fit  provide  for  scheduled  outages  of 
maintenance  o'  their  steam  units  wltli  the 
Installation  of  additional  capacity  by  them 
and  (4>  provide  for  the  system's  enormous 
standby  and  reserve  pool.  The  above  Items 
are  certainly'  worth  several  million  dollars  a 
y^ar  to  the  private  utilities  but  they  would 
all  be  paid  for  by  the  users  of  project  power. 
In  addition,  the  private  utilities  would, 
without  question,  welcome  any  situation 
for  controlling  competition  from  nonprofit 
groups  that  could  be  provided  or  made  less 
substantial.  Control  of  the  transmission 
system,  with  tollgates  established  between 
generation  and  all  points  in  major  use, 
would  be  most  effective  in  this  regard. 

Since  there  is  no  legal  method  whereby 
taxpayments.  either  Federal  or  local,  can  be 
guarded    against    project    repayment,    what 


happens  If  this  item  is  successfully  used  to 
cause  a  decision  In  the  favor  of  the  utilities' 
proposal'' 

First,  tlie  power  user  must  pay  in  power 
rates  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  utility 
taxes.  Next,  he  must  pay.  in  addition,  an 
equivalent  amount  to  makt  up  the  necessary 
deficiency  for  the  project  paynaent.  In  other 
words,  he  Is  subject  to  double  taxation. 
Users  of  power  to  be  generated  by  the  stor- 
age project  will  pay  in  power  revenues  about 
to  pr^rcent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
i'.cluding  the  participating  project.  The 
pri'.atc  utilities  will  not  receive  any  other 
power  and  therefore  will  contribute  nothing 
toward   repayment. 

Why  then  rhould  they,  at  this  rdditional 
cost  to  tlie  users,  be  permitted  to  step  in 
as  a  middleman  between  Federal  generation 
and  customer  usage?  We  contend  tliey 
should  not.  Only  adverse  effect  on  project 
repayment  or  higher  costs  to  the  power 
users  can  possibly  result. 

Mr.  Teuscher  Ladies  and  gentleman,  you 
have  just  heard  Mr.  Harvey  McPhall.  former 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  now 
representing  an  orcanizaiion  of  preference 
users  of  Colorado  River  Basin  Consumers 
Power. 

Now  that  you  have  heard  the  side  of  those 
who  advocate  Federal  conrtruction  of  power 
tran.imifsion  lines  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam, 
Flaming  Gorge,  Curecanti.  and  other  power 
proditcing  d..ms  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  projects,  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Utah  takes  pleasure  In  pre- 
Ff-nting  to  ycu.  in  spon.-^orlng  this  program, 
also,  now  the  other  side  of  this  question. 

The  proposition  as  to  whether  or  not  pri- 
vate utilities  should  be  given  the  Job  of 
constructirg  these  backbone  transmission 
lines  which  will  bring  you  power  from  these 
dams  to  where  It  can  be  disbursed  and  given 
to  the  prefcrenccd  u.Ters  as  .set  up  by  the  law 
under  the  Recl?matlon  Act.  Speaking  for 
the  private  utilities  will  be  E.  M.  Naughton. 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Utah 
Powpr  &  IJi-ht  Co. 

Mr  Natghtov  Mr.  Teuscher.  Mr.  Dom- 
lny and  Mr  McPhall,  ladles  and  gentleman. 
I  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  people  In  the  audience  here  and  you 
in  the  radio  audience,  of  the  plans  the  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  have  for  meeting  the 
electric  power  rr-quirements  of  this  inter- 
mountian  area  for  the  next  several  years.  It 
Is  Intere.'^tinEr  and  challen'^lng  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  following  two  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen. Mr  Dominy,  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  who  has  come  all  the  way 
from  Washington  for  this  meeting,  and  Mr. 
McPhail.  who  for  some  35  years,  worked  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  but  who  is  now 
employed  by  certain  cooperatives  and  mu- 
nicipalities which  operate  their  own  electric 
facilities  and  serve  consumers  directly, 
knowm  as  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Con- 
sumers of  Power. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  very  complex  prob- 
lem to  discuss  but  In  the  time  allotted  me, 
I  propose  to  cover  three  points;  first,  to  ex- 
]ilaln  why  the  inve:-tor-owned  utilities'  plan 
Is  superior  to  the  proposal  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  that  it  would  do  a  better 
transmission  Jib,  avoid  wasteful  duplication, 
and  unnecessary  use  of  taxpayers  money  be- 
cause: 

(a)  The  Government  would  not  have  to 
spend  $136  million  to  construct  transmis- 
sion lines  and  thus  delay  the  payout  of  the 
project  water  development. 

(b)  It  would  produce  $1  million  per  year 
more  in  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  elimination  of  hea\'y  transmission 
lines  losses  on  the  Bureau  proposed  system. 

(c)  It  would  pay  $3,280,000  In  taxes  as 
compared  to  no  payment  from  the  Bureau 
system. 

(d)  It  would  assure  preference  or  project 
customers  better  electric  service  at  no  In- 
crease in  rate. 
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Second,  that  the  Federal  construction  of 
the  Colorado  River  transmission  system  lines 
is  Just  another  attempt  to  socialize  the  elec- 
tric power  indxistry.  It  is  a  part  of  a  long- 
standing plan  that  had  its  roots  back  in  the 
early  twenties  to  socialize  our  industry  by 
putting  the  Government  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  its  own  citizens. 

Third,  that  the  Federal  plan  is  not  in 
the  best  Interest  to  preferenced  customers 
themselves.  Many  who  have  been  sold  a 
bill  of  goods  without  realizing  what  they 
are  buying  also  need  to  get  things  clear. 

First,  the  preferenced  customers  will  get 
whatever  power  they  want  no  matter  who 
delivers  it.  The  only  point  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Government  builds  the  trans- 
mission lines  or  uses  our  facilities. 

Second,  nothing  which  the  private  utili- 
ties propose  in  any  way  interferes  with  the 
water  development  aspects  of  the  project. 
In  effect,  our  plan  enhances  them  quite 
materially.  The  private  utilities  of  the  In- 
termountaln  area  have  served  their  custom- 
ers well  for  nearly  50  years.  The  rates  of 
these  companies  are  among  the  lowest  in 
the  United  States. 

I  know  of  no  case  where  an  industry  has 
ever  failed  to  locate  in  the  territory  to  which 
my  company  is  responsible  because  of  lack 
of  or  price  of  electric  power. 

From  our  beginning  we  have  pioneered 
bringing  power  to  rural  areas.  In  fact,  the 
p>ercentage  of  the  area  farms  which  have 
electrical  service  available  has  been  among 
the  highest  In  the  United  States  since  long 
before  the  REA  Act.  The  Intermountaln 
private  electric  utilities  know  full  well  that 
the  growth  of  our  resoiu-ces  rich  area  de- 
pends to  a  large  degree  on  the  availability 
of  adequate  water.  We  surely  appreciate 
the  need  for  conservation  and  the  highest 
beneficial  use  of  water. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  the  years,  the 
Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  has  adjusted  a 
number  of  its  longstanding  water  rights  In 
order  to  aid  local  citizens  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  the  development  of  sev- 
eral projects.  The  private  utilities  agree 
that  the  generation  and  sale  of  electric  power 
is  a  byproduct  of  economically  conceived 
reclamation  projects  that  benefit  land  use 
and  aids  in  the  development  of  water.  To 
tills  end,  we  have  always  been  ready  to  co- 
ordinate o\ir  plans  so  that  the  electricity 
produced  as  a  byproduct  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  water  may  aid  In  the  repayment 
In  funds  advanced  by  land-use  reclamation. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  private  taxpaying 
principally  home-owned  companies  must  be 
alert  to  unfair  competition  which  impairs 
our  ability  to  serve  our  territory  and  threat- 
ens to  destroy  our  business. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  highly 
organized  minority  in  this  country  advocat- 
ing central  control  and  responsibilities  for 
electric  requirements  in  this  Nation.  The 
ctirrent  controversy  over  who  shall  build  the 
transmission  lines  is  a  definite  part  of  the 
plan  revealed  by  Government  planners  many 
years  ago. 

In  1925,  Carl  E.  Thompson,  secretary  of 
Public  Ownership  League  of  America,  said, 
and  I  quote:  "The  question  of  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  super  power  system 
of  the  continent,  namely  the  United  States, 
becomes  at  once  the  most  vital  and  strategic 
issue  in  the  whole  utility  field."  The  1928 
Socialist  Party  platform  contained  the  fol- 
lowing plank,  and  I  quote:  "We  propose  a 
properly  owned  giant  power  system  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  shall  co- 
operate with  the  States  and  mxinlclpalltles 
In  the  distribution  of  electric  energy."  Early 
In  the  thlrtlee,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity was  a  Federal  experiment  in  socialism 
enacted  to  harness  the  Tennessee  River. 
Originally  all  the  electric  plants  were  hy- 
draulic byproducts  of  flood  control.  Power 
generation  was  supposed  to  be  Incident  to  it. 


But  today,  after  25  years.  TVA  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
largest  single  power  system  in  America  and 
75  p)ercent  of  TVA  power  Is  from  stream 
motivation.  Despite  this  socialistic  Federal 
endeavor,  TVA  economy  still  lags  behind. 

About  the  same  time  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  was  created^a  ■white  ele- 
phant" at  the  time — it  was  losing  over  $10 
million  a  year.  Also,  in  the  mld-thlnies.  we 
had  the  creation  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  to  sell  power  to  American 
farms  which  admittedly  was  a  subsidy  de- 
signed to  loan  $360  million  to  farm  co- 
operatives desiring  to  extend  electric  serv- 
ice into  local  areas  it  then  served  In  25 
years  the  agency  h?^  loaned  not  the  original 
$360  million,  but  over  $4  billion,  and  most 
of  its  loans  are  now  being  made  to  service 
industry  at  subsidized  rates  becau.se  as  co- 
operatives they  pay  little  or  no  taxes  and 
borrow  money  at  2  percent. 

Harold  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  mid-forties,  failed  to  obtain  legislative 
authority  to  render  full  utility  responsi- 
bility in  serving  customers  ard  took  a  major 
step  to  accomplish  his  purpose  administra- 
tively in  1946  Ickes  embarked  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  program  of  development 
and  promotion  designed  to  put  It  Into  direct 
competition  with  the  Investor-owned  utili- 
ties of  this  Nation.  He  advocated  hydro- 
electric generation  at  lowest  possible  prices, 
with  steam  standby,  and  integration  of  our 
Government  plants  by  Government  trans- 
mission ties  and  Government  transmission 
lines  to  all  existing  and  potential  wholesale 
markets.  He  also  advocated  Government 
assistance  In  the  organization  of  public 
agencies  and  cooperatives. 

Mr.  McPhall,  when  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  1947,  is  reported  as  having 
said,  and  I  quote:  "I  feel  the  Bureau  will 
some  day  have  to  go  beyond  its  present  scope 
and  get  into  the  use  of  fuel  resources  for 
power  generation."  This  Is  far  afield  from 
water  development.  By  that  time,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  power  planners  were 
In  high  gear.  The  Department  published 
a  large  book  entitled,  "The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation Program  for  Power  Development, 
1948  to  1957."  Its  stated  purpose  was  the 
proposed  power-development  progranri  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  over  the  next  10 
years,  based  on  anticipated  future  power 
requlrement.s.  The  report  Included  a  map 
showing  the  then  existing  Federal  power- 
plants  and  transmission  lines  as  well  as 
Bureau  plans  for  more  plants  and  more 
transmission  lines  throughout  the  17  West- 
ern States.  This  plan,  dormant  for  a  number 
of  years,  is  now  being  dusted  off  and  reacti- 
vated almost  verbatim  by  the  current  ad- 
ministration through  Secretary  of  Interior 
Udall. 

Many  of  the  old  personnel  In  the  Bureau 
are  still  there  and  they  have  been  whittling 
away  at  the  private  power  Industry. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Bennett,  now  responsible  to  Mr. 
Domlny  as  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation,  had  this  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  $50  million  Ul-advlsed  Burns  Creek 
power  project  which  the  Bureau  for  4  years 
has  been  trying  to  get  authorized,  and  I 
quote:  "These  people,  preference  customers, 
now  have  contracts  for  power  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  we  believe  that  they 
should  continue  to  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government  power  to  meet  their  needs  " 
It  is  found  emphatically  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  Is  more  Interested  in  power 
than  water  development. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  statement 
attributed  Just  a  few  days  ago  to  Mr. 
Domlny  as  reported  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal — "I  don't  think"  (I  am  quoting), 
"we'll  ever  again  decide  not  to  build  a  dam 
simply  because  it  is  only  a  power  project. 
Otir  main  point  of  Interest  will  be  to  sell 
power  cheaply  to  the  public."  If  this  is  the 
policy  at  the  Bureau,  then  Congress  should 


change  lU  name  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  the  Bureau  of  Power.  It  Is  not 
fair  to  hoodwink  the  public. 

The  present  controversy  between  the 
Rocky  Mountain  utilities  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  stems  from  the  same  de- 
sire that  Ickes  and  his  plan  had  in  the  late 
forties.  The  transmission  plan  promulgated 
by  the  Bureau  for  the  Colorado  projects  is 
virtually  the  same  as  It  was  then  and  is 
part  of  the  Department's  overall  transmis- 
sion coverage   for   the    17   Western   States 

Ickes'  admonition  to  the  Department  to 
actively  assist  In  the  organization  of  such 
agencies  and  ctKjperatlves  Instead  of  waiting 
fur  preference  customers  to  come  forward 
and  his  offer  of  Government  assistance 
to  the  Bureau  agencies  and  cooperatives 
in  promoting  their  programs,  lias  obviously 
been  adopted  by  the  current  administra- 
tion. The  Bureau  seems  to  attach  some 
significance  to  the  fact  that  Republican 
Secretary  of  Interior  Seaton  and  Demo- 
cratic .Secretary  Udall  have  agreed  that 
Federal  lines  should  be  built  for  the  Colo- 
rado project.  Neither  one  of  these  men 
knows  much  about  the  electric  power  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Seaton  was  made 
by  Mr.  IX)mlny,  his  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation and  It  was  the  same  Mr.  Domlny 
who  made  the  same  recommendation  to  Mr 
Udall  after  Udall  became  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. I  fall  to  find  any  significance  in 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Domlny  didn't  change  his 
mind. 

The  Colorado  River  Basins  Consumers 
Powers.  Inc..  Is  working  hand  in  glove  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  They,  of  course. 
have  employed  Mr.  McPhall,  who  devotes 
full  time  to  the  furtherance  of  Ickes'  social- 
istic plan. 

Mr.  W  Berry  Hutching,  president  of  Inter- 
Mountain  Consumers  Power  Association,  an 
organization  of  the  few  preferenced  cus- 
tomers in  Utah,  Is  certainly  giving  active 
assistance  to  Mr.  Ickes'  program  in  going 
far  and  wide  over  this  State  to  make  incor- 
rect and  misleading  statement*  with  re- 
spect to  savings  for  preferenced  customers 
through  the  purchase  of  Colorado  River 
power. 

And  now.  what  are  the  Issues  that  we  are 
discu-ssing  tonight?  It  seems  strange  that 
the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  Colorado 
River  project  water  development  have  ap- 
parently been  forgotten.  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Dominy's  associate,  Mr.  N.  B.  Bennett,  many 
times  and  certainly  power  la  of  much  more 
interest  to  him  than  water  development. 

Mr  McPhall  Is  paid  by  some  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities and  cooperatives  to  get  power 
for  a  favorite  few  as  cheaply  as  possible  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers  with- 
out much,  If  any,  regard  to  water  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hutchlngs,  operator  of  a  sniall  dlesel 
plant  in  an  electric  system  in  Boxintlful, 
has  taken  up  the  cudgel  of  Ickes  to  promote 
government  In  the  electric  power  business. 
He  Is  trying  to  get  municipalities  to  throw 
out  the  power  company,  build  their  own 
distribution  system,  and  purchase  power 
from  the  Federal  Government  at  what  he 
says,  would  be  great  savings  although  there 
would,  in  fact,  result  no  savings. 

The  basic  obligation  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Act  Is  first  to  harness  the  widely 
varying  year-to-year  flow  of  the  Colorado 
River  through  the  construction  of  storage 
dams,  so  that  water  obtained  in  years  of 
good  precipitation  can  be  held  over  and  used 
in  years  of  little  precipitation. 

All  the  intermountaln  utilities  are  well 
aware  that  water  is  the  key  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  areas  many  natural  resources 
and  they  actively  promoted  the  conBtruction 
of  the  Colorado  River  project.  Theae  utilities 
know  that  generation  of  electric  power  Is 
essential  as  a  secondary  purpose  ol  the 
project. 
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The  offer  to  transmit  to  preference  cus- 
tomers Is  a  promise  to  carry  whatever  power 
preference  customers  piu-chase  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  private  utilities  also  offer  to 
absorb  through  their  own  systems  any  excess 
power  available  from  the  project.  Prior  to 
enactment  of  the  legislation  and  again  In 
1950,  congressional  committees  directed  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  X-n  coordinate  the 
Bureaus  plan  with  those  of  the  private 
utilities.  The  major  private  utilities  operat- 
ing in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming  are  constantly  making  and 
carrying  out  long-range  plans  for  generating 
plants  and  transmission  line  Interconnec- 
tions between  companies  to  assure  adequate 
power. 

Several  years  ago.  we  recognized  that  in 
the  sixties  there  would  be  2  million  kilowatts 
of  electric  generation  available  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's Colorado  River  plant  that  must  be 
transmitted  to  market  and  our  plan  has 
made  provisions  for  it.  Integration  of  facial- 
ties  to  take  advantage  of  diversity  between 
loads,  time  zones,  and  climates  was  not 
invented  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It 
is  almost  as  old  as  the  private  power  com- 
panies and  industry  Itself. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  first  integrated  with 
the  Idaho  Power  &  Light  Co.,  in  the  mid- 
twenties  and  with  the  Northwest  in  1941. 
The  whole  Northwest  area  is  fully  Integrated 
with  a  total  capacity  of  14  million  kilowatts. 
The  other  Intcrmountain  companies  have 
done  the  same  thing.  The  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co.,  is  a  member  of  the  Southwest 
Power  Pool  which  also  contains  1-1  million 
kilowatts  of  capacity. 

The  Arizona  and  the  Utah  companies, 
knowing  that  there  was  considerable  diver- 
sity as  to  time  of  occurrance  of  their  maxi- 
mum loads  brought  about  by  different 
climatic  conditions,  made  a  study  which 
clearly  showed  that  it  was  In  the  interest 
of  their  respective  customers  for  them  to 
construct  a  250,000  volt  Interconnection 
which  would  not  only  integrate  the  facilities 
of  the  two  companies  but  would  also  inte- 
grate the  Northwest  and  Southwest  Power 
Pools. 

Long  before  the  Bureau  announced  Its 
transmission  plan,  these  companies  had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  construct  this  tie  not 
later  than  1964.  This  map  shows  the  route 
of  the  line  and  the  picture  to  follow  shows 
part  of  the  65-mlle  section  that  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  completed  over  a  year  ago. 
The  Arizona  has  completed  a  good  part  of 
its  line  and  now  serves  a  contract  at  Glen 
Canyon.  An  Important  part  of  any  of  this 
matter  is  the  determination  of  future  loads 
and  where  they  will  tend  to  concentrate. 
The  chart  you  now  see  was  the  private  utili- 
ties' estimate  of  their  respective  loads  and 
where  they  believe  they  will  concentrate  by 
1980.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  1980 
the  utilities  estimate  that  the  total  loads 
will  be  about  20  million  kilowatts.  These 
companies  also  announced  their  program  for 
the  next  few  years  as  to  plants  new  gen- 
erating capacity.  Major  private  utilities  In 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  Joined 
the  Utah  and  Arizona  companies  In  the 
transmission  study  and,  collectively,  we  have 
announced  otu-  10  years'  transmission  plans, 
the  lines  which  we  will  build  are  shown  on 
this  side.  They  will  cost  about  $105  million. 
Now  let's  return  to  the  load  estimate  slide. 
On  the  rlghthand  side  Is  the  planned  20- 
mllUon  kilowatt  load  estimated  by  the 
private  utilities.  Alongside  It.  to  the  same 
scale.  Is  the  capacity  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
plants.  The  Government's  1.25  million  kilo- 
watt is  but  6  percent  of  the  20  million  kilo- 
watt load.  In  addition,  let's  bring  the  basic 
objective  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act 
into  clearer  foctis — water  development. 

Power  generation  Is  Incident  to  water  de- 
velopment and  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
power  are  to  repay  the  Federal  Investment 
within  the  50-year  period  required  by  law. 


What  then  Is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting?  It 
was  not  instigated  by  water  users.  It  was 
Instigated  by  certain  preference  customers 
whose  sole  ambition  Is  to  put  the  responsi- 
bility of  meeting  all  their  power  require- 
nients  on  the  Federal  Government  with  little, 
if  any,  regiird  as  to  whether  it  would  be  good 
or  b.-id  as  water  development.  They  want 
subsidized  Federal  electric  power  without  any 
consideration  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  w'no  put  up  the  money  to  build  the 
projects.  The  private  utilities  here  have 
promoted  the  project.  We  offered  to  trnns- 
mit  power  to  preferenced  customers  and  to 
aid  in  marketing  excess  power  in  our  syrtems. 
What   then   is  the  controversy? 

It  is  simply  the  d  vlre  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  carry  out  Ickes' 
dictum  of  1946,  more  recontiy  adopted  by 
Udall,  to  encourage  utility  responsibilities 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
least  Insofar  as  the  preferenced  customers 
are  concerned.  It  Is  the  desire  of  certain 
municipalities  and  apparently  all  of  the 
RE.^'s  to  get  Federal  subsidized  power 
through  the  taxes  of  the  other  citizens. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  telling  the 
preference  customers  that  the  average  price 
at  which  it  will  deliver  electric  power  to 
certain  geographic  delivery  points  is  6  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour.  Obviously,  that  could 
only  be  an  average  price  and  I  would  assume 
It  would  vary  quite  markedly  accordingly  to 
varying  load  factors.  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand this  6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  Inas- 
much as  It  was  first  talked  about  back  in 
1958.     After  all.  It  Is  Just  an  estimate. 

I  do  know  that  there  has  since  been  con- 
sideriible  inflation  and  we  all  know  that  Gov- 
ernment projects  often  cost  considerably 
mor"  than  they  were  first  estimated  to  cost. 
Recently,  the  Bureau  estimated  that  certain 
transmission  facilities  between  Glen  Canyon 
and  Four  Corners  would  cost  $2,935,000,  but 
when  it  received  bids,  the  lowest  was  50  per- 
cent higher  than  the  estimate.  Maybe  the 
Bureau  Just  pulled  the  6  mills  out  of  the  air 
but  let's  accept  Is  as  a  valid  figure  and  use  it 
In  our  comparison. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  my  company  and 
other  utilities  to  propose  charges  for  traus- 
naitting  power  to  preferenced  customers 
that  would  result  In  a  higher  delivery  price 
than  the  figure  for  which  the  Government 
could  do  it.  It  seems  rather  pointless  for 
three  men  to  stand  here  arguing  back  and 
forth,  one  proponent  of  Federal  lines  saying 
that  if  the  Government  pays  these  wheeling 
charges  it  will  necessitate  the  Government 
raising  Its  sale  price  from  6  mills  to  6.57 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  while  the  other 
proponent  representing  a  preference  group 
has  claimed  6.87  mills  per  kilowatt -hour 
while  I  claim  that  our  plan  would  save  the 
Government  money. 

Time  does  not  permit  full  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  this  magnitude  but  j'ou  may 
rest  assured  that  we  will  prove  our  conten- 
tion and  will  submit  proof  to  Congresis  and 
Appropriations  Committees  within  the;  next 
few  weeks. 

The  facts  are  these:  The  Government  has 
selected  certain  geographical  points  In  the 
various  States  and  has  Indicated  In  Its  own 
analysis  that  the  price  at  which  It  w;ll  sell 
power  to  preference  customers  at  these 
delivery  points  Is  6  mills  per  kilowatt -hour. 
Regardless  of  who  builds  the  transrrlsslon 
lines,  the  contracts  will  be  betwee.i  the 
preferenced  ctrrtomers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation, 

Our  studies  prove  that  the  Bureau  Cfin  pay 
the  wheeling  charges  offered  by  the  u'iilltles 
rather  than  spend  Federal  funds  to  build  a 
Government  system  and  repay  the  invest- 
ment 5  years  earlier  than  could  be  done  with 
an  all-Federal  transmission  system.  Our 
figures  also  prove  that  by  use  of  the  wheel- 
ing revenues  that  the  utilities  would  receive, 
they  would  pay  $100  million  in  Income  taxes 
to   the   Federal   Government   and   pay   $184 


million  In  taxes  of  all  kinds  to  State  and 
local  governments  over  the  86-year  study 
period  chosen  by  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  pays  little  attention  to  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  and  no  attention  whatever 
to  State  and  local  taxes  on  the  grounds  that 
such  consideration  would  be  fully  academic. 
Is  $284  million  academic? 

Now  why  Is  It  possible  for  the  utilities  to 
pay  these  trixes  and  stiU  do  the  job  cheaper 
and  bcit(^r  th.m  the  Federal  Government 
even  though  the  Federal  Government  pays 
nn  income  taxes,  no  State  and  local  taxes? 
The  reason  1?  quite  simple.  The  utilities 
hrive  a  big  job  to  do — 20  million  kilowatts 
by  1980.  The  preference  customers  loads  are 
not  large  and  won't  be  for  some  time.  The 
utilities  must  have  transmission  facilities 
for  their  own  requirements  and  these  lines 
will  always  hnve  excess  capacity.  Therefore, 
the  utiilties  can  charge  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  transmitting  power  to  preference 
customers  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
transmission  line  capacity  that  would  actual- 
ly be  devoted  to  the  job  at  hand.  Doesn't  It 
seem  that  the  tall  would  be  wagging  the  dog 
for  the  Federal  Government's  1.25  million 
kilowatts  of  Colorado  River  power  to  con- 
trol or  Influence  the  20-mllllon-kllowatt 
Job? 

\Miy  does  the  Bureau's  analysis  show  its 
plans  as  better,  while  our  analysis  shows  our 
is  best?  There  are  several  reasons.  Mathe- 
matics, where  certain  assumptions  have  to 
be  made,  can  result  in  various  conclusions 
depending  entirely  on  the  manner  of  figur- 
ing. We  In  the  utility  business  are  accus- 
tomed to  living  In  gold  fish  bowls.  We  have 
t-i  prove  every  stiitement  we  make  to  State 
and  local  commissions  and  to  congressional 
committees.  We  are  not  naive  enough  to 
make  statements  that  we  cannot  back  up. 

The  Bureau,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not 
unaccustomed  to  modifying  Its  fig\u-es  at 
frequent  Intervals.  For  example,  when  we 
proved  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  that  the 
plan  for  the  Burns  Creek  project  was  In  vio- 
lation of  the  50-year  payout  law,  which  Is 
a  very  Ul-advlsed  project  I  might  add.  the 
Bureau  simply  adjusted  its  figures  in  order 
to  come  within  the  50-year  limit. 

Tlie  Bureau  has  come  up  with  what  It 
calls  a  yardstick  system  for  distribution  of 
Colorado  River  power.  When  the  Bureau 
compared  Its  system  with  our  system,  in- 
cluding our  wheeling  charges,  certain 
Bureau  lines  common  to  the  two  plans  were 
assumed  by  the  Bureau  to  be  more  expen- 
sive when  it  considered  our  plan,  than  the 
same  lines  were  when  It  considered  Its  own 
yardstick  plan.  In  one  location  In  Arizona. 
In  order  to  meet  the  Bureau's  own  criteria 
which  the  utilities  fully  met,  it  would  re- 
quire that  600,000  kilowatt  be  delivered  to 
Arizona  preference  customers.  Where  the 
utilities  had  used  three  lines  as  being  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  concurred  In  by  the 
Bureau  engineers,  the  Bureau  used  only 
two.  Two  lines  could  not  possibly  meet 
Bureau  criteria  but  gave  the  Bureau  a  mis- 
leading advantage  when  making  a  compari- 
son. 

In  explaining  the  elimination  of  a  line 
during  the  discussion  between  the  engineers 
of  the  two  concerns,  the  Bureau  6tat«s  that 
it  was  afraid  Congress  would  not  appropriate 
funds   for   the   third  line   in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Domlny  has  said  that  we  haven't  ex- 
pl  lined  it.  I  don't  think  his  associates,  Mr. 
Clinton,  Mr.  Bennett,  or  Mr.  Cummings 
would  quite  agree  with  him.  I'm  afrikld 
that  Mr.  Domlny  has  made  up  his  mind  al- 
ready. I  think  we  can  best  sum  up  this 
argument  by  a  statement  In  the  Deseret 
News  of  May  31 — "Government  transmis- 
sion lines  in  our  region  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  Government  duplication  would  do 
nothing  to  promote  the  electrical  or  moral 
welfare  of  our  people.  Thoughtful  western- 
ers do  not  favor  public  ownership  oX  any 
Indu:^try.  Including  the  utility  industry." 
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Mr.  Ttdschih.  For  the  past  ho\ir  you  have 
heard  dlscusfled  both  sides  of  the  question 
of  construction  of  power  transmission  lines 
from  power  producing  dams  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  project.  The  question  Is 
whether  these  lines  could  best  be  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Government  or 
whether  they  could  beat  be  constructed  by 
private  utilities  In  the  States  of  Utah, 
Arizona,  Colcwado,  Wyoming,  and  New 
Mexico. 

You  have  heard  the  arguments  for  the 
Federal  transmission  system  advanced  by 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
Floyd  E.  Domlny  and  by  Harvey  McPhall, 
representing  an  organization  of  preferenced 
users,  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Consumers 
Power  You  have  heard  the  case  for  the 
prlvtei^  utilities  Just  as  ably  stated  by  the 
last  speaker,  Mr.  E.  M.  Naughton,  president 
of  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 

For  the  next  half  hour  we  will  give  the 
members  of  the  audience  here  In  Carpen- 
ters Hall  tonight,  a  chance  to  ask  questions 
on  both  sides  of  the  Issue  of  who  would  con- 
struct the  backbone  transmission  lines  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  project.  These 
transmission  lines  carry  power  from  the 
dams  to  dlspobal  points  where  the  power 
can  be  used.  Very  briefly,  we  have  some 
ground  rules  that  we  will  go  over  here  for 
the  benefit  of  our  audience  here  in  the 
hall. 

The  questions  must,  of  necessity,  be  brief 
because  we  have  only  one-half  hour.  We 
are  sture  that  you  will  get  concise  and  to- 
the-polnt  answers.  In  order  that  we  can 
adequately  state  both  sides  of  the  questions 
we  are  asking  (1)  that  you  try  to  alternate 
your  questions,  and  (2)  I'll  give  speakers 
for  both  sides  of  the  question  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  viewpoint.  If  you 
have  a  question,  if  you  could  bring  it  to 
the  microphone  In  the  center  of  the  hall 
then  your  question  can  be  heard  so  that 
the  people  can  hear  It.  And  here  to  answer 
your  questions  are  the  gentlemen  who  have 
already  been  heard  tonight,  Mr.  Domlny,  Mr. 
McPhall.  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Naughton.  presi- 
dent of  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  you  do  have  questions.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  bring  them  out  and  we  will  see 
what  sort  of  answers  we  can  get  from  them. 
Question.  My  name  Is  Leon  Ward  from 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  is  a  very  technical 
subject  and  Mr.  Naughton's  talk  raised  sev- 
eral questions  in  my  mind  that  I  don't  feel 
competent  to  comment  on.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Commissioner  Domlny  for  a  rebuttal 
on  Mr.  Naughton's  remarks. 

Moderator.  This  Is  a  rather  overpower- 
ing question.  Do  you  have  something  like 
a  2-mlnute  rebuttal,  Commissioner  Domlny? 
Answer.  Mr.  Domlny:  Well  I  was  going  to 
say,  Mr.  Naughton  and  ledles  and  gentle- 
men, that  this  is  quite  an  undertaking.  I 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to  a 
very  splendid  statement.  I  do  not  agree 
fully  with  it.  I  want  to  say  first  of  all  that 
I  win  be  very  happy  at  any  time.  In  any 
company,  to  be  associated  with  Harold 
Ickes.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  great  Sec- 
retaries of  all  time.  I  think  he  acted  In 
the  public  interest  upon  every  occasion  and 
I  think  his  record  will  bear   that  out. 

Now  since  we  have  gotten  to  the  subject 
of  this  socialism  of  power,  let  me  point  out 
that  in  1960  that  If  this  was  our  aim,  we 
are  very  Inefficient  people  because  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  In  the  United  States 
produce  76.5  percent  of  the  power  pro- 
duced, and  the  remainder  is  Federal  co- 
operative and  in  Federal  public.  In  the 
total,  energy  sales  by  the  Bvu"eau  of  Recla- 
mation and  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion amounts  to  6.6  percent,  whereas  all 
others  amount  to  93.4  percent. 

I  want  to  say  Just  one  word  about  this 
business  of  difference  In  the  lines  In  omx 
yardstick  system  as  compared  to  what  we 
calculated  on  the  combined  system.  It  is 
certainly  true   that  in   evaluating  the  five 


utilities'  proposal,  there  were  certain  lines 
differing  from  those  which  we  would  build 
under  the  Federal  system.  This  Is  Just  the 
nature  of  lihe  offer  that  was  made.  There 
would  be  certain  connections  under  their 
offer  that  we  could  not  take  for  granted 
under  the  Federal  system  and  for  this  rea- 
son there  were  some  differences  in  the  two 
analyses.  But,  the  propriety  of  these  two 
analyses,  I  think,  will  not  be  questioned  by 
any  technical  expert  in  the  power  field  who 
would  review  It  In  detail. 

Question.  My  name  is  John  Trainer  I 
live  out  In  Holladay.  I  would  like  to  ask 
two  questions  leading  to  both  men  I  would 
like  to  ask  it  first  of  Mr.  McPhall  and  also 
Mr.  Naughton.  First,  he  said  that  they 
don't  want  to  sell  to  the  private  utilities 
the  power  that  otherwise  would  be  unused 
If  that  l'^  the  case,  if  they  don't  want  to  sell 
to  private  utilities,  is  there  any  way  that 
Utah  Power  &  Light  could  buy  the  power 
which  is  Just  for  the  preference  customers^ 

Answer.  Mr.  McPh.ml.  I  might  tell  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  choice 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  whom  it 
may  sell  power.  It  is  a  matter  of  law.  Laws 
which  hav?  been  in  existence  for  almost  the 
total  life  of  reclamation  provide  that  non- 
profit organizations  receive  preference  in 
purchase  of  Federal  power  There  is  no 
question  involved  as  to  whether  the  Bureau 
is  willing  ro  sell  to  utilities  or  others.  The 
law  govern,-,  this. 

Answer.  Mr  Naughton.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  law  does  give  preference, 
but  it  was  not  so  in  the  original  reclamation 
law  of  1906.  Preference  was  given  in  the 
original  law  of  1906  to  municipalities'  pur- 
chases. Mr.  Dominy  does  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Ickes.  Mr.  Ickes,  under  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944  and  certain  other  acts  prior 
to  that  time,  worked  it  around  so  that  if  a 
municipality  sold  power  to  customers  di- 
rectly or  if  you  were  a  cooperative  paying 
low  taxes  and  getting  subsidized  money  at 
2  percent,  v;hich  now  costs  us  almost  4  per- 
cent, you  sat  on  top  of  the  totem  pole.  Mr. 
Donalny  also  pointed  out  that  the  percentage 
between  Investor-owned  and  Government 
power  Is  now  75  percent  investor  owned  and 
2")  percent  Federal  Government.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  him  that  prior  to  Mr. 
Ickes'  time,  In  the  early  thirties,  1  percent 
was  Federal  Government  power. 

Question.  My  name  is  Rex  Times.  I  am 
from  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  States  affected 
by  the  project.  In  the  early  part  of  Mr. 
Naughton's  talk,  he  criticized  the  Bureau  for 
going  Into  the  power  business  as  such,  into 
the  pool  power  business,  and  cit«d  some  ex- 
amples of  statements  that  Mr,  McPhail  had 
previously  made,  also  Mr.  Dominy  and  others. 
My  question  is  this — If  the  Government, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  can 
produce  cheap  power,  sell  it  cheap  to  the 
user,  Mr.  Dominy.  what  is  wrong  with  that? 

Answer.  Mr.  Domint.  Well,  I  want  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  power  is  not 
now  nor  hat  it  ever  been  the  prime  purpo.se 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  any  of  its 
Commissioners,  or  any  of  the  acts  under 
which  w  oj^erate.  Certainly  the  1939  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  does  authorize  us  to 
build  single-purpose  power  projects.  It  also 
authorized  us  to  build  single -purpose  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  water  projects.  But 
almost  100  percent  of  our  projects  are  inter- 
related with  Irrigation  and  are  tied  into 
multiple-purpose  uses  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources.  And  cer- 
tainly I  think  that  we  have  proved  again 
and  again  the  value  of  that  to  the  Nation, 
Hoover  Dara  was  thought  to  be  a  white 
elephant  when  it  was  constructed  The  ob- 
jectlonists  to  Grand  Coulee  claimed  it  to  be 
a  white  elephant.  But  I  am  very  thankful, 
and  so  are  you,  that  we  had  those  white  ele- 
phants producing  hydroelectric  power  to 
build  ships,  submarines,  and  airplanes  and 
aluminum    during    out    critical    period    fol- 


lowing 1941,  Pearl  Harbor.  I  do  think  it  is 
in  the  national  interest,  and  I  might  point 
out  that  we  have  in  this  authorized  storage 
project,  in  the  power  features  alone,  an  in- 
vestment— that  Is  In  the  total  project  we  will 
have  an   Investment — of  over  $1   billion. 

Now  in  the  Missouri  Basin  project,  which 
will  be  intertled  Into  this  system,  we  have 
an  Investment  of  over  $1,295  million  in  power. 
We  have  In  the  Rio  Grande  project  a  $9 
million  investment.  The  Parker  Davis- 
Hoover  project,  we  have  $106  million  Invest- 
ment And  I  submit  that  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  all  of  these  systems  should  be 
interconnected  with  the  federally  con- 
structed grid  .so  that  the  full  benefits  from 
those  federally  financed  and  to  be  repaid 
with  interest,  be  put  to  work  under  prefer- 
ence laws  as  established  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States, 

Answer  (Mr.  Naughton),  Mr  Dominy  is 
reported  in  the  morning  paper  that  his  main 
interest,  as  I  got  it.  was  to  get  people  to 
use  more  power,  that  they  were  not.  in  his 
Judgment,  using  enough,  I,  of  course,  have 
known  for  some  time  that  controls  are  in- 
creasing in  Washington  but  I  am  rather 
amazed  that  Washington  is  going  to  force 
electric  power  down  people's  throats.  I  al- 
ways thought  you  had  to  buy  things  to  use 
it.  That  has  been  our  experience  up  to 
now. 

Now  this  matter  of  preference  and  the 
promotion  of  preference  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Dominy  rather  amazes  me  It  goes  back  to 
Mr  Ickes  I  can  see  that  he  totally  agree.s 
with  Mr.  Ickes'  philosoph^and  doctrine,  I 
don't,  I  don't  see  why,  when  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  resource  which  has  a 
value,  that  the  Federal  Government  won't 
get  from  that  resource  its  real  value.  If  the 
Federal  Government  were  to  sell  property 
like  a  rubber  plant  or  a  piece  of  land  or 
something  like  that,  it  gets  bids  and  under 
law  It  has  to  take  the  highest  bid.  But  for 
some  odd  reason  that's  had  me  puzzled  for 
many  years,  it  has  been  the  philosophy  of 
the  Bureau  not  to  sell  power  at  Its  value — 
to  always  substitute  it  to  the  detriment  to 
other  taxpayers  in  the  United  States  who 
put  up  the  money  in  the  first  place. 

Question  I  am  E.  A.  Hunter,  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  My  question  Is  directed  to  Mr.  Dominy 
Mr,  Dominy.  about  a  year  ago  you  announced 
your  yardstick  system  and  the  points  of  de- 
livery that  the  investor-owned  utilities  were 
to  consider  in  quoting  their  wheeling  rate. 
The  investor-owned  facilities  considered 
those  things.  Since  then,  there  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  points  of  delivery,  there 
have  been  changes  in  the  yardstick  system 
Now  my  qiiestion  Is,  Are  there  additional 
changes  or  do  you  contemplate  new  points 
of  delivery  or  other  contemplated  changes 
in  the  yardstick  system  that  you  have  failed 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Investor- 
owned  utilities'' 

Answer  (Mr.  Dominy).  Well,  of  course, 
Mr.  Hunter,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
work  that  we  do.  the  dynamic  nature  of  it, 
I  would  not  stand  here  before  this  audience 
and  before  this  radio  audience  and  predict 
that  there  would  not  be  additional  changes 
or  adjustments  if  we  build  this  great  com- 
plex multiple  purpose  project  reaching  close 
to  a  billion  dollars  In  present-day  cost. 

We  iu-e  analyzing  the  needs  further.  We 
will  continue  to  put  these  facts,  as  we  deter- 
mine them,  on  a  network  analyzer.  And  we 
certainly  expect  to  build  that  system  with 
such  Interconnections  If  we  can  negotiate 
contracts  to  mutual  advantage  of  our  system 
with  the  private  systems  and  publicly  owned 
systems  throughout  the  basin  area  to  make 
the  maximum  possible  potential  use  of  this 
great  resource. 

Question.  My  name  Is  Robert  Daly.  I  have 
a  -uestion  for  Mr.  Naughton.  In  April  of 
I9t  you  stated  that  your  wheeling  pro- 
po.«  .  and  your  wheeling  arrangements  in 
this  area  were  working  well.    I  want  to  know 
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what  power  you  wheel  for  the  Bureau  and 
If  you  wheel  any  poA'er  for  the  preference 
users  of  the  Deer  Creek  project  on  the 
Weber  Basin  project.  Plus,  there  is  one 
more  little  question,  Mr,  Naughton — the  big 
major  companies  in  the  State  of  Utah,  the 
Keiinecott  Copper  Corp,,  and  United  States 
.Steel,  both  have  their  own  generating  facil- 
ities. You  just  made  the  statement  that 
you  produce  cheap  power.  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  generate  their  own  power 
if  yours  is  so  cheap? 

Answer  (Mr.  Naughton).  I'll  answer  the 
hist  question  first.  We  served  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Corp  from  1913  to  1944  and  our  rela- 
tionship was  quite  amicable.  In  about  1941 
the  copper  company  decided  to  build  its  own 
plant.  It  got  a  certificate  of  convenience 
and  necessity  which  permitted  it  to  amor- 
tize, for  tax  purposes,  the  first  50,000-kilo- 
w:itt  unit  in  the  plant  which  gave  it  20-cent 
dollars.  Now  with  respect  to  Geneva,  you 
;ipparently  are  not  aware  that  tliere  is  con- 
.siderable  waste  heat  from  coke  ovens  and 
blast  furnaces  in  connection  with  the  steel 
business.  That  is  primarily  the  reason  that 
Geneva  Installed  its  own  tinit  I  point  out 
to  you.  however,  that  Geneva  buys  30.000 
kilowatts  from  the  Ltah  Power  &•  Light  Co, 
and  the  minute  its  load  exceeded  its  avail- 
able heat,  it  bought  from  us 

You  are  askint;  w!iethcr  or  not  we  have 
any  wheeling  arrangements  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  We  have  three  In  Idaho 
which  are  working  out  most  siiisf.ictorily 
Mr.  Harold  Nelson,  the  director  under  Mr, 
Dominy  of  that  area,  I  think  is  qtiltc  happy 
with  it,  » 

Two  of  those  contracts  are  contracts  for 
wheeling  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
The  third  one  is  a  contract  with  the  city 
of  Idaho  Fall.s.  You  ask  whetiier  or  no:  we 
have  any  wheeling  contracts  with  Deer 
Creek.  There  is  no  f  rin  power  available  at 
Deer  Creek.  All  of  it  is  dump  power.  And 
one  of  tile  reasons  thit  Deer  Creek  has  any 
success  whatever  is  one  I  can  illustrate  as 
an  example  of  cooperation  with  our  com- 
pany. 

Deer  Creek  wf)Uld  ivever  have  been  built 
in  the  first  place,  hac  we  not  modified  five 
contracts.  These  dated  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  our  company.  In  the  interest  of 
developing  power  .-a  Deer  Creek,  it  has  no 
firm  power,  we  buy  dump  power  which  is 
power  available  this  month  but  is  not  avail- 
able next  month. 

Question  My  iwime  is  Mr,  Gray,  Salt  Lake 
County,  I  have  two  questions  in  one,  I 
don't  get  clear  what  Mr  Nauglilon  said  as 
to  how  the  cost  of  the  dams  project  was  to 
be  repaid  if  the  private  companies  took  it 
over.  That  is  one.  It  has  cost,  and  will 
cost,  over  a  billion  dollars,  Wiiy  should  the 
Government  put  that  money  into  it  and 
turn  it  over  to  a  private  industry? 

Answer  (Mr,  Naugh.on).  I  thought  I  ex- 
plained it,  I'm  sorry  that  I  didn't,  that  all 
power  that  comes  out  of  the  Colorado  River 
project,  and  by  the  v,-ay  this  is  not  cheap 
power.  6  mills  is  not  cheap  power  and  none 
of  you  should  get  the  impression  that  it  is, 
Mr,  Dominy  will  tell  you  that — but  all  of 
this  power  by  law.  at  Mr  McPhail  has  so 
ably  pointed  out.  is  a-ailable  to  the  prefer- 
ence customers  if  thej  want  it.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  there  are  enough  preference  cus- 
tomers at  the  outset  c  f  tlie  project  to  begin 
to  consume  it.  I  firm:y  believe  that  we  will, 
as  we  have  in  the  pa;.t.  cooperate  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  taking  to  market, 
tiirough  our  systems,  any  excess  power.  I;; 
can  as.sure  him.  as  we  have  many  times  be- 
fore Congress  in  the  past,  that  we  would  do 
that.  Now  the  power  will  not  be  used  to 
benefit  whatever  the  Ltah  Power  &  Light  Co. 
or  any  other  companies.  We  rather  would 
do  a  small  job  of  wlieeling  the  power  over 
lines  that  we're  going  to  build  anyway,  our 
job  being  20  million  kilowatts  and  the  Bu- 
reau's job  being  only  125  million  kilowatts. 
Tliat  means  they  have  6  percent  of  the  total 


Job.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  to  build  the 
lines  anyway,  all  our  lines  have  excess  capac- 
ity, doesn't  it  seem  quite  logical  that  we 
could  add  a  6-percent  addition  to  our  Job 
and  save  the  Government  money? 

Question.  My  name  is  C.  Nelson.  I'm  from 
Salt  Lake  City  Considering  the  existing 
system  or  segments  of  the  power  network 
and  the  network  that  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed to  take  care  of  the  requirements  in 
the  future.  I'm  not  at  all  certain  where  this 
duplication  is  going  to  be.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we're  talking  about  the  periphery 
of  the  individual  companies  systems  when  I 
look  at  these  two  maps  that  are  available  here 
that  the  Reclamation  has  propo.Ted  I'm 
also  not  at  all  sure  what  bearing  this  16 
percent  has  or  the  20  has  on  the  wliole  thing 
because  we  are  not  talking  about  distribut- 
ing to  the  individual  customers,  we're  talking 
about  interchanges  I  would  like  this  cleared 
up.  if  I  could  please. 

An.swcr  (Mr.  Naughton).  I  believe  the 
question  indicates  that  we  have  not  made 
it  quite  clear  to  you.  This  is  net  a  job  of 
interchanges—  it  is  a  Job  of  transmitting 
power  and  that  i.s  all  we're  talking  about. 
Prom  Glen  Canyon,  which  is  approximately 
300  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  almost 
that  distance,  more  like  150  miles  from 
Phoenix,  approximately  300  miles  to  the 
middle  of  New  Mexico  and  some  400  miles  to 
Col'irado.  In  addition,  all  we're  talking 
about  here  is  transmitting  power  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  over  lines  that  we  are  going  to 
liave  There  is  no  interchange  of  power  ex- 
cept to  the  degree  that  contracts  may  work 
out. 

Mr.  Dominy  said  that  the  preference  cus- 
tomers mny  u.'.e  all  the  power.  Maybe  that 
is  right.  And  if  they  do  use  all  the  power, 
all  we're  suggesting  here  Is  that  we  can  save 
them  money,  save  the  Federal  Government 
money.  Now  in  Utah,  for  example,  the  facil- 
ities which  we  have  already  built  and  are 
going  to  build  prior  to  1964  we  are  com- 
mitted to,  and  my  bo.ird  of  directors  has  au- 
thorized me  to  do  it.  we  will  have  enough 
capacity  in  those  lines  to  take  care  of  any 
power  that  the  preference  customers  could 
possibly  use  beyond  the  year  1970.  So  I 
submit  that  it  would  be  rather  a  waste  of 
money  to  duplicate  any  of  these  facilities. 

Answer  (Mr.  Dominy).  I  can  understand 
that  question  because  the  very  problem  was 
before  the  House  committee  during  the  au- 
thorization consideration  under  the  Colorado 
Storage  Project  and  they  too.  I  think,  woftld 
be  somewhat  confused  by  this  discussion 
here  tonlglit.  Because  at  those  hearings  on 
the  project  authorization,  the  private  utilities 
offered  the  use  of  existing  and  planned  out- 
ages to  the  utilities'  system  for  the  market- 
ing, transmission  and  delivery  of  storage 
project  power  within  ovir  areas.  The  testi- 
mony w.as  understood  by  the  congressional 
committees  to  be  an  offer  to  provide  neces- 
sary niarketing  lines  as  distinguished  from 
this  Federal  backbone  grid  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  tonight  and  the  proof  of  that 
is  in  the  House  Report  No.  1087,  which  con- 
tains the  following  statement,  and  I  quote: 

"Their  proposal,  the  utilities  projx^sal.  pro- 
vides essentially  that  the  Secretary  construct 
the  backbone  transmission  lines  conne<'ting 
major  powerplants  of  the  project  and  that 
use  be  made  of  the  existing  systems  of  the 
companies  and  additions  thereto  to  mttrket 
the  power. 

•'The  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  policy 
expressed  by  the  Congress  for  many  years  in 
appropriations  acts  and  elsewhere  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  builds  the  basic 
backbone  transmission  system  and  distribu- 
tion is  made  through  existing  systems  where 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  worked 
out,  •  •  •  Therefore,  the  committee  exp)ects 
the  proposal  by  the  private  power  companies 
for  coop>eration  in  the  development  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  electric  power  and  energy 


of  the  project  to  be  marketed  so  far  as  pos- 
sible through  the  facilities  of  the  electric 
utilities  operating  In  the  area,  provided,  of 
course,  that  power  preference  laws  are  com- 
plied with  and  project  repayment  and  con- 
sumer power  rates  are  not  adversely  affected," 
I  submit  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
proposes  to  comply  with  these  instructions 
from  Congress 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  VANCE 
HARTKE  TO  SAGEBRUSH  CLUB. 
SAI.T  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Mr,  MOSS.  Madam  Presi(ient,  the 
able  and  energetic  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI.  the  chairman  of 
tlie  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee,  recently  made  a  verj-  inter- 
esting and  stirring  address  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  June  24.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  orcercd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ns  follows: 

Address   by    Senator    Hartke   to   SACEBRrsH 
Club,   Salt   Lake   City,   Utah 

Even  by  today's  standards,  with  today's 
jet  airplanes,  it  is  a  long  way  from  Wash- 
ington to  Salt  Lake  City.  And  it  is  a  long 
wiiv  from  the  fiatlands  and  the  rolling  coun- 
try of  Indiana  to  the  majestic  mountains 
and  level  desert  of  Utah.  Yet.  I  feel  at 
home  here  tonight.     I  am  among  Democrats. 

1  am  among  a  hearty  people  whose  land 
resembles  the  old  frontier,  not  yet  fully  con- 
quered even  as  we  move  onto  the  horizons  of 
the  New  Frontier,  I  am  among  the  friends, 
supporters,  and  constituents  of  my  good 
friend,  Ted  Moss,  who  was  elected  2V2  years 
ago  as  I  was.  Both  of  us.  by  the  way,  were 
elected  after  a  long  dry  spell  for  our  party 
Botli  of  us  have  Republican  colleagues  whom 
we  hope  to  help  retire  next  year. 

And.  speaking  of  dry  spells,  both  of  us 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  and  effort  on  the 
water  problems  of  our  home  folks.  Your 
water  problems  are  that  you  do  not  have 
enough.  We  Hoosiers  too  often  have  too 
much  It  is  too  bad  that  we  are  not  able 
to  pipe  you  some  of  our  water,  which  in 
10  years  has  done  more  than  $66  million  in 
fiood   damage, 

I  only  wish  that  we  Hoosiers  had  learned 
as  long  ago  as  did  you  in  Utah  that  water 
problems  involve  whole  river  basins,  which 
are  complex  entities  that  take  work  and 
Interest  on  a  local  level.  State  level,  inter- 
state level,  and  Federal  level.  The  Senate 
has  just  passed  a  bill  of  mine  creating  a 
Wabash  Basin  Interagency  Commission  to 
work  for  development  and  protection  of  the 
valley  that  is  best  known  as  the  stream 
on  which  the  moon  shines  bright  through 
the  sycamores  at  night.  But  this  storied 
river  from  song  and  fable  goes  on  rampages 
often,  flooding  out  thousands  and  causing 
untold  damage  and  misery.  When  I  speak 
of  $66  million  in  flood  damage,  I  cannot 
count  suffering  and  displacement,  or  washed 
out  crops  that  did  not  even  have  a  chance 
to  sprout. 

One  of  the  experts  In  the  Senate  on  water 
problems,  especially  in  the  field  of  reclama- 
tion, is  your  own  Ted  Moss.  Senator  MosS" 
is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee from  which  base  he  battles  con- 
stantly agpinst  your  water  problems.  He  is 
of  great  help  to  all  of  us  in  spreading  under- 
standing of  this  great  gift  of  nature  and 
ways  to  keep  it.  control  it.  expand  its  ufes 
and  prepare  for  the  future  day  when  we 
shall  need  even  more  of  this  precious  re- 
source. 

Over  in  the  House,  you  have  two  great 
Congressmen  from  your  State  who  also  have 
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made  a  mark  In  their  own  fields  and  in  rep- 
resenting you  Utahans  as  you  should  be 
represented.  I  refer,  ol  course,  to  Congress- 
men King  and  Petekson. 

Their  position  on  the  vital  matter  of  water 
resource  development  and  control  Is  intelli- 
gent and  prudent.  Their  dedication  to  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  our  great  nat- 
ural resources,  as  is  Senator  Moss',  is  In 
full  keeping  with  those  of  many  great  west- 
ern  Democrats. 

Do  I  dwell  on  the  record  and  the  opinions 
of  Democrats  only  because  I  am  a  Democrat 
and  sometimes  a  partisan?  Not  at  all.  The 
record  bears  me  out. 

You  never  heard  a  Democrat  cry  out:  "No 
new  starts  in  public  works."  You  never 
heard  of  a  Democrat  involved  In  giving  away 
natural  resources — water,  electric  power, 
atomic  energy,  vast  timberiands  or  the  oil  of 
Teapot  Dome.  These  are  sins  of  the  Repub- 
licans. You  know,  better  probably  than  I. 
that  nearly  all  were  perpetrated  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  empire. 

And  the  leadership,  the  vision  in  the  fields 
of  conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources  for  the  good  of  all  Americans  also 
has  come  largely  from  the  West — from  west- 
ern Democrats  generally. 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  the  distinguished 
Senator  Joseph  CMahoney  of  Wyoming  rose 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  propose  a  Fed- 
eral study  of  methods  to  remove  salt  from 
sea  water  in  order  to  create  the  fresh  water 
needed  to  bloom  the  arid  section  of  the 
West. 

Senator  O'Mahoney's  suggestion  got  light 
treatment.  Today  private  enterprise  and 
local  communities  are  screaming  for  sweet 
water  made  from  ocean  water  with  the  salt 
wrung  out.  It  can  be  done.  A  new  plant  to 
convert  ocean  water  has  just  been  opened. 
It  seems  certain  that  private  engineers  and 
chemists  along  with  the  Government  experts 
and  Government  funds  will  produce  fresh 
water  from  sea  water  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  that  new  techniques  can  then  be  applied 
to  antipollution  campaigns. 

Once  the  technique  has  been  developed  by 
the  Government  or  with  Government  help, 
we  can  fully  expect  some  misguided  Repub- 
lican officeholders  to  try  and  figure  out  a 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  process  free  of  charge 
and  we  can  visualize  some  captain  of  indus- 
try, equally  misguided,  to  shout  socialism 
concerning  the  project  from  which  his  co- 
horts may  be  drawing  aid. 

These  predictions  are  the  result  of  no 
great  ability  to  read  palms  or  the  stars.  They 
are  the  results  of  reading  the  newspapers  ar.d 
hearing  some  so-called  Republican  leaders 
speak.  It  is  easy  and  safe  to  predict  the 
future  because  their  performance  has  been 
so  consistent  in  the  past' and  in  the  present. 
Haw  long  has  It  been  since  you  heard  a 
fresh,  new  approach  or  a  bold,  new  idea 
from  a  Republican  officeholder  They  have 
20-20  hindsight  and  plenty  of  vision  through 
the  rearview  mirror.  But  they  have  blinders 
when  It  comes  to  looking  ahead. 

These  Republican  leaders  comfort  them- 
selves, it  seems,  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
man  who  stands  still  cannot  make  a  misstep. 
But  this  philosophy  cannot  move  a  man 
through  the  20th  century.  Meanwhile,  the 
world  Is  charging  ahead,  not  just  movlnc:;. 

We  Democrats  are  not  cut  from  this  cloth. 
Our  party  Is  blessed  with  leadership  because 
leadership  springs  from  the  people  to  lead 
the  the  people.  It  is  our  party  that  knows 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  because 
It  is  the  party  of  the  people.  As  long  as  we 
have  been  a  political  party,  we  have  been  a 
party  of  the  people. 

In  today's  world  of  ferment,  more  countries 
need  more  parties  such  as  our  party.  If  there 
were  more,  there  would  be  fewer  Castros  and 
Trujlllos. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  put  these  simple  truths  and 
wisdoms    into    the    Constitution,    using    his 


great  powers  of  persuasion  and  Influence  for 
a  system  that  is  the  beacon  today  for  a  free 
world.  From  time  to  time  In  our  own  coun- 
try it  has  been  necessary  for  we  Democrats, 
for  the  leaders  who  sprung  from  our  party, 
to  reestablish  these  principles. 

It  was  J.ickson  who  rescued  them  from 
special  interests  and  monopolies  and  later 
Wilson,  Frank'in  Rocsevelt.  and  Harry  Tru- 
man wlio  rescued  us  from  our  greediest  fel- 
low citizens.  With  our  new  and  complex 
problem.'?,  the  philosophies  of  these  greats 
again  will  solve  our  problems. 

Our  basic  goal  at  home  today  Is  to  imple- 
ment the  economic  bill  of  rights  which  the 
rrsnklin  Rooscvrlt  administration  wrote  for 
u.T  i7  yenrj.  as:o.  Our  bosic  goal  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  is  to  regain  the  stature  of  "good 
neighbor'  which  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman  projected.  President 
Kennedy  1;  doing  Jr.st  that,  but  he  Is  ham- 
pered at  h->me  by  a  recession  not  of  his  own 
making  and  a  cold  war  abroad  sparked  by 
a  clever  and  diabolical  adversary. 

The  last  administration  did  not  want  a 
recession,  did  not  want  high  unemployment. 
But  Its  leaders  di-sregardod  the  d.inger  sig- 
nals of  months  on  end.  failed  to  learn  les- 
so-^s  from  two  previous  slumps  and  closed 
their  eyes  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  hope 
it  would  go  away. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  present  administra- 
tion have  been  to  .solve  the  Immediate  busi- 
ness at  hand — ending  the  recession.  We 
have  passed  a  series  cf  bills  to  ea.se  the  suf- 
fering, provide  new  buying  power,  rehabil- 
itate area?  where  unemployment  has  been  a 
real  and  chronic  problem  for  years  We  have 
tried  to  help  these  unfortunate  Americans 
keep  their  bodies  from  starvation  and  give 
them  hope  for  the  futtire. 

Nearly  all  of  these  Jobless  Americans  are 
cut  of  work  through  no  fatilt  of  their  L-wn. 
Nearly  all  these  J-bless  Americans  prefer 
to  buy  fcK d  and  shelter  and  clothing  with 
money  th'V  have  earned  rather  than  get 
something  free  becau.'^e  they  cannot  earn 
their  own. 

It  is  in  the  great  American  tradition  and 
in  the  tr;'.dltlon  of  the  Dem<  cratlc  Party 
that  President  Kennedy  acted  first  to  put 
decent  food  Into  the  bellies  of  the  Jobless 
and  their  families  and  then  to  set  about  to 
the   task   cf   a   real   solution. 

Not  alone  must  we  find  Jobs  for  some  5 
million  Jobless  Americans,  but  we  must  find 
more  jobs  for  those  coming  into  the  labor 
market  and  for  those  replaced  by  automa- 
tion. We  must,  in  short,  narrow  the  gap 
between  what  America  can  produce  and 
what  America^-'Can  use.  Today  we  produce 
more  thac<  we  can  vise  in  food  and  m  fiber 
and.  so,  some  Americans  have  to  be  laid  off 
to  create  i  balance  between  production  and 
consumpt.on. 

As  a  member  of  th^  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems,  I  have  had  a  firsthand 
look  at  this  problem.  As  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  and  Finance  Committees,  I  have 
had  a  ch;  nee  to  view  world  trade  and  the 
problems  of  tax.'-.tion  and  tarifls.  I  am 
neither  an  unrestricted  freetr.ider  nor  pro- 
tectionist. I  am  imprefscd  that  foreign  com- 
petition grows,  in  part,  because  of  the  tax 
advantages  foreign  governments  give  their 
businesses  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
modern. 

It  is  easier  today  to  maintain  a  modern 
factory  with  the  latest  machinery  in  Canada, 
France.  Jipan.  Germany,  or  Italy  tiian  it  is 
in  this  ccuntry  where  we  pride  ourselves  on 
our  indu- trial  genius  and  our  fanU^tlc  pro- 
duction. Tills  explains  my  bill  for  amortiza- 
tion of  capital  Invested  in  new  plants  and 
machinery,  a  principle  also  supported  by 
the  White   House  now. 

We  also  have  tried  to  boost  buying  power 
with  a  new  minimum  wage  law,  which  ex- 
tended coverage  for  the  first  time  since  the 
early  New  Deal.  Is  there  anyone  here  who 
does   not   think   that   $1.25  -an   hour  is  the 


lowest  decent  wage  that  should   be   paid  a 
breadwinner? 

We  have  also  passed  a  feed  grain  bill,  one 
which  should  reduce  the  surplus  In  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  feed  grains.  These  are  the 
only  agricultural  products  which  have  piled 
up  In  unmanageable  quantities.  We  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  farm  products  can 
be  used  in  the  full  abundance  with  which 
today's  farming  methods  can  produce  them. 
Until  then,  we  ha\e  stopped  using  the  small 
farmer  as  a  whipping  boy  and  have  at  least 
offered  a  stopgap  solution. 

Tins  Congress  is  moving.  When  the  critics 
Ignore  the  strides  I  have  just  mentioned — 
and  tliese  are  (jnly  a  few  since  I  have  not 
mentioned  housing  or  education  or  aid  to 
the  aged  — they  also  Ignore  the  miserable 
record  of  the  first  months  of  Congress  In  the 
Eisenhower  adminis'ratlon  of  1953.  In  the 
first  100  days  of  the  Republican-dominated 
Congress  under  Elsenhower,  one  new  piece  of 
legislation  w.:s  passed.  The  rest  were  exten- 
sions of  existing  laws. 

Tills  Is  typical  Republican  sLandpatlsm. 
though. 

The  challenges  of  Russia,  farm  abundance, 
tmem^ployment,  outer  space  and  Inner  secu- 
rity, crippling  diseases  and  better  roads,  too 
much  water  and  not  enough  water  cannot  be 
solved  by  standing  pat  or  looking  in  that 
rearview  mirror.  They  will  be  met  and 
solved  by  men  on  top  who  are  also  men  on 
tap — on   tap  for  work. 

I  liope  tii;it  next  ye,ur  you  will  send  to 
W;i.<;hlngton  men  of  this  caliber — a  colleague 
who  win  make  Ted  Moss  a  senior  Senator 
becau;^.e  he  wi;l  be  a  new  coUeaguc.  I  hope 
that  you  will  b.-'gin  work  now  to  organize 
and  to  talk  and  to  do  battle  with  us  in  the 
parly  of  the  people  along  the  New  Frontier 


ITIIEUTE  TO  GEN.  THOMA.S  D. 
WHITE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  entering  a  word  with 
re.«pect  to  the  services  of  the  senior  air- 
man who  tomorrow  will  retire  from  ac- 
tive duty  for  his  country.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  who 
heads  the  Air  Force.  To  my  mind  the 
Nation  has  no  higher  custodian  of  its 
security  than  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force.  Others  play  major  roles- 
other  forces  are  important,  even  criti- 
cal—but all  of  us  long  ago  have  been 
educated  to  the  overriding  and  super- 
criticnl  role  of  airpower — and  now  of 
aerospace  forces — to  the  security  of  our 
land. 

Something  akin  to  humble  awe  must 
CV0.S.S  [he  mind  when  one  looks  upon  the 
tremendous  rc.'^ponsibilities  which  the 
times  and  the  affairs  of  men  have  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  our  top  airman. 
The  Chief  of  Staff,  more  than  any  other, 
must  bear  this  weight  and  cari-y  it  well 
in  the  interest  of  our  Nation. 

For  the  past  8  years— 4  as  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  and  the  la-st  4  as  Chief- 
Tommy  White  has  guided  our  air  arm. 
Dui-ino;  this  tenure  the  whole  face  and 
fifjure  of  airpower  has  changed.  Under 
his  guidance  our  forces  have  entered  the 
awesome  mi.ssile  and  space  age,  and  ac- 
cepted its  challenges,  and  because  of  his 
leadership  we  have  not  entered  it  bare- 
handed and  without  tools.  The  record 
will  show  that  he  told  us  7  years  ago 
of  the  critical  need  for  stepped-up  mis- 
sile technologies  and  a  positive  missile 
posture  in  this  era. 

Four  years  ago  he  told  us  of  the  mili- 
taiy  uses  of  space,  and  even  today  some 
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of  us  are  a  little  too  blind  to  see  what 
the  vision  of  this  man  has  drawn  for 
us  in  the  future. 

For  the  past  8  years,  and  for  the  33 
years  preceding  them,  Thomas  D.  White 
has  been  everything  that  our  country 
could  possibly  expec  t  of  its  officers.  He 
clearly  exemplifies  the  pei'fection  of  a 
man  under  the  pressure  of  arms  and  in 
the  legislative-political  crucible  which 
shapes  our  nationa'  defenses. 

For  his  foresight,  his  courage,  and 
candor,  and  for  his  intelligent  and  posi- 
tive leadership  of  our  Air  Force  dur- 
ing this  most  critical  period  of  national 
history,  the  Nation  is.  I  am  sure,  most 
grateful. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Madam  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  long 
and  honorable  service  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Gen.  Thom£.s  Dresser  White  de- 
serves special  naticnal  recognition  from 
a  grateful  nation. 

Tlie  facts  of  General  White's  many 
and  varied  contnoutioiis  to  this  Na- 
tion's security  and  to  the  aerospace 
forces  of  tomorrow  are  well  known.  I 
do  not  wish  to  labor  the  record  of  his 
.service. 

But  I  do  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Gen- 
eral White's  astut'j  professional  char- 
acter— to  his  devotion  to  integrity  and 
honesty  in  a  time  when  candor  and  per- 
sonal courage  are  of  such  urgent  na- 
tional need  among  our  leaders.  General 
White  has  appeared  before  committees 
of  our  Congress  \tith  increasing  fre- 
quency since  1952,  nearly  a  decade.  Al- 
ways we  have  found  his  testimony  to  be 
sincere,  courageous,  and  accurate.  He 
has  spoken  from  the  deep  personal  con- 
viction of  a  dedicated  leader  who  knew 
and  loved  his  chosen  profession  fi-om 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  His  views  on  na- 
tional defense — and  upon  the  changing 
aerospace  threats  to  our  Nation — have 
beeii  consistently  realistic. 

General  White's  i^ersonal  motivations 
have  been  synonymous  with  the  national 
needs  and  ideals.  He  has  truly  been  in 
the  forefront  of  those  American  mili- 
tary leaders  who  placed  country  above 
self,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that  in  the 
unselfish  service  of  nis  Nation,  he  served 
his  U.S.  Air  Force  and  himself  equally 
well. 

We  do  not  want  this  gallant,  selfless 
airman  to  fade  away.  As  he  enters  re- 
tirement, we  expect  to  hear  his  voice 
time  and  again  on  issues  of  national 
importance.  We  value  hi.<;  coun.'^el  as  we 
value  our  liberty.  And  indeed  our  lib- 
erty has  well  been  served  and  prot^^cted 
during  the  long  career  of  this  dedicated 
American. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President, 
today  a  great  American  and  a  foremost 
military  statesman.  Gen.  Thomas  D. 
White,  Chief  of  S:aflf  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  is  retiring  after  41  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  his  country. 

General  White's  career  has  literally 
spanned  the  maturing  of  airpower. 
Although  General  White  spent  his  first 
4  years  of  his  military  service  in  the 
infantry,  he  has  been  a  pilot  for  over 
35  years.  He  has  seen  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  grow  from  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
through  the  Army  Air  Forces  of  World 
War  II,  to  the  powerful  force  for  peace 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  i.3  today.     During  this 


time,  General  White  has  flowTi  some  100 
different  types  of  aircraft  from  the 
Jenny  in  which  he  soloed  to  late  model 
jet  aircraft. 

General  White's  service  has  takeii 
him  to  many  foreign  lands  both  in  peace 
and  in  war.  He  was  our  first  military 
attache  for  air  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  in  Italy  and 
in  Brazil. 

During  World  War  II.  General  White 
served  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  as  dep- 
uty commander  of  the  13th  Air  Force 
taking  part  in  the  New-  Guinea,  south- 
ern Philippines,  and  Borneo  campaigns, 
and  later  assumed  command  of  the  7th 
Air  Force  in  the  Marianas. 

Since  1948,  General  White  has  served 
in  Washington  in  important  and  criti- 
cal positions  of  responsibility.  He  was 
the  Air  Force's  first  Director  of  Legisla- 
tion and  Liaison,  and  performed  out- 
standing service  as  Director  of  Plans  of 
the  Air  Force  and  later  as  its  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff.  Operations.  His  service 
as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
and  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
is  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

His  forward  thinking,  his  devotion  to 
his  country  and  his  dedication  to  mak- 
ing U.S.  aerospace  power  preeminent 
mark  General  White  as  both  a  distin- 
guished airman  and  an  outstanding 
American  in  the  mold  of  other  outstand- 
ing air  leaders  such  as  Gen.  Henry 
H.  Arnold.  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz.  Gen.  Hoyt 
Vandenberg,  and  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twin- 
ing. 

We  will  miss  General  White's  coun- 
sel, but  we  wish  him  happiness  and 
tranquillity  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
Gen.  Thomas  Dresser  White  is  unique  in 
the  annals  of  distinguished  military  men 
who  are  retired  on  completion  of  their 
service  to  their  country  in  that  his  career 
has  transcended  that  of  the  military. 

In  41  years'  service  dating  from  his 
commissioning  as  a  lieutenant  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1920  at  the 
astonishing  age  of  18  to  the  present  day, 
he  has  been  in  turn  a  military  attache 
to  many  foreign  countries,  including  the 
U.S.S.R.:  a  linguist  several  times  over; 
an  early  advocate  of  geopolitics  and 
world  education;  a  combat  officer  in  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  11.  and  a  leading 
architect  of  the  current  strong  aerospace- 
missile  force  of  today's  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Although  his  primai'y  driving  .'orce 
over  this  long  period  of  time  has  been 
that  of  a  military  man  engaged  in  mak- 
ing decisions  that  have  reflected  on  a 
strong  Air  Force  in-being  to  defend  our 
country  in  event  of  aggression.  General 
White  has  always  been  cognizant  of  the 
political  and  economic  events  in  the 
world  a.s  they  reflect  on  military  night. 
And  iii  this  respect,  because  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  world  affairs  as  they  relate  to 
the  military  and  his  excellent  appiaisal 
of  their  effects,  he  has  been  in  a  unique 
position  to  make  decisions  with  unerring 
judgment  and  of  great  importance  to 
ail  of  us. 

I  join  the  Nation  in  wishing  him  well 
in  the  years  to  come.  He  shall  be  missed 
at  the  conference  table  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  at  all  levels  of  our  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


INACCURACY  OF  DESIGNATION 
"LOYAL  OPPOSITION  ' 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Madam  President.  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time,  as 
have  others,  about  the  appellation 
"Loyal  Opposition,"  which  gratuitously 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Republican 
Party  by  certain  segments  of  the  press. 

I  believe  this  expression  is  inaccurate 
and  nondescriptive.  The  term,  of  course, 
had  its  origin  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain,  where,  interestingly  enough,  it 
no  longer  is  in  use.  It  never  has  enjoyed 
widespread  currency  on  the  political 
scene  of  this  country  and  I.  for  one.  have 
eveiT  hope  that  it  soon  will  be  relegated 
to  the  oblivion  it  deserves. 

An  article  in  the  current  issue  of  Hu- 
man Events,  for  June  30.  1961,  written 
by  its  able  and  distinguished  editor  and 
publisher,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Hanighen, 
points  out  succinctly  and  with  clarity 
the  fallacy  of  applying  this  term  to  the 
attitude  of  the  minority  party  in  Amer- 
ican politics.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  excellent  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  As  the  article  so  aptly  puts  it, 
the  loyalty  of  Americans  is  to  the  flag, 
the  Republic  and  the  Constitution;  not 
to  the  head  of  a  political  party. 

We  do  have  a  vei-y  real  obligation,  of 
course,  as  Mr.  Hanighen  suggests,  to 
supply  constructive  criticism  to  the  pres- 
ent administration.  This  we  are  doing 
and  will  continue  to  do.  in  support  of 
our  conscientious  loyalty  to  the  country 
which  belongs  to  us  all.  We  have  every 
expectation  that  our  attitude  will  be  not 
only  constructive,  but  vigorous  and  af- 
firmative. We  much  prefer  this  course 
to  the  negative  and  complacent  posture 
implied  by  the  expression  "Loyal  Oppo- 
sition." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Human  Events,  June  30, 19611 
Loyal  Opposition 

Events  of  last  week  may  bring  an  aban- 
donment In  polite  society  of  the  term  "The 
L-'VRl  Opposition,"  the  title  used  by  NBC  for 
its  June  18  program  of  separately  filmed  In- 
terviews with  22  Republican  leaders,  headed 
by  former  President  Elsenhower.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  both  Ike  and  the  GOP  National 
Committee  objected  to  the  title  as  "nega- 
tive.' But  It  is  well  known  that  Republi- 
can leaders  have  for  some  time  been  far 
from  enthusiastic  about  the  phrase  as  used 
in  the  press.     Their  reactions  run  as  follows; 

What  opp'isition  party  since  the  Civil  War 
has  not  been  loyal?  (Since  the  War  Between 
the  States  the  southerners'  patriotism  has.  if 
anything,  outshone  that  of  their  brothers  in 
the  North.  I  The  very  use  of  the  word  "loyal' 
Implie.":  that  the  opposition,  whether  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican,  could  possibly  be  dis- 
loyal. Use  of  the  expression  Is.  to  say  the 
least,  presumptuous.  So  runs  the  criticism 
of  many  in  Washington. 

It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  eggheads 
now  at  large  In  Washington  have  sought  to 
propagate  use  of  the  term  in  order  to  Intimi- 
date Republicans  into  acquiescence  of  the 
New  Frontier  program. 

Apparently  the  liberals  have  borrowed  the 
term  from  English  history,  and  In  so  doing 
have  gotten  in  over  their  depth.  Profs.  W.  B. 
Munro  and  M.  Ayearst  m  their  book,  "The 
Governments  of  Europe,"  remark  that  the 
expression  "loyal  opposition"  has  now  passed 
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out  of  general  use  In  England.  The  Minis- 
ters or  the  Cro-wn  Act  of  1937  simply  refers 
to  "the  opposition." 

The  professors  point  out  how  the  expres- 
sion arose,  following  the  fierce  dynaatlc  con- 
flicts of  the  17th  century,  before  there  were 
parties,  only  "King's  men"  and  "King's  ene- 
mies." In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  Crown  and  Cabinet 
took  place  as  real  parties  developed.  Then 
"King's  enemies"  faded  £is  the  English  ac- 
cepted the  idea  that  men  could  be  opposed 
to  the  existing  government  without  being 
enemies  of  the  state.  The  concept  of  "His 
Majesty's  loyal  opposition"  emphaelzed  this 
revolutionary  change.  By  this  century,  the 
expression  went  Into  disuse,  and  has  only 
been  kept  alive  in  the  United  States  through 
Ignorance  or  guile. 

Actually,  no  Englishman  would  entertain 
the  Idea  of  loyalty  to  the  Prime  Minister; 
his  loyalty  is  to  the  Crown.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister Is  an  elected  official  and  as  head  of  the 
majority  party  is  subjected  to  constant  criti- 
cism from  the  opposition.  Similarly,  it  is 
pointed  out,  the  U.S.  President  is  a  party 
head,  popularly  elected,  to  whom  the  opposi- 
tion owes  nothing  but  constructive  criticism. 
He  has  no  loyal  opposition;  he  has  only  the 
opposition.  Loyalty  is  to  the  flag,  the  Re- 
public, and  the  Constitution. 


FLOW   OP   COMMUNIST   PROPA- 
GANDA TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'  Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
testimony  of  Irving  Fishman.  Deputy 
Collector  of  Customs  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  before  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  released  yesterday. 
indicated  that  Communist  propaganda 
coming  into  the  United  States  has  been 
stepped  up  considerably  in  the  Ir^t  year. 
Charges  have  also  been  made  by  political 
refugees  from  Soviet-bloc  nations  in  this 
country  that  the  Communists  are  begin- 
ning to  flood  this  Nation  with  political 
propaganda. 

The  charges  are  serious,  and,  I  believe, 
deserve  further  study  by  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee.  In  that 
connection,  I  believe  that  representatives 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  State  De- 
partment, and  other  interested  Govern- 
ment agencies  should  be  called  to  testify 
before  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee as  to  the  impact  this  propaganda  is 
having  in  the  United  States  and  to  what 
extent  we  are  able  to  send  similar  mate- 
rial to  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

This  is  a  delicate  problem  since  we 
must  be  careful  to  protect  the  riPihts 
of  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom 
of  press.  Foreign  propaganda,  how- 
ever, is  not:  constitutionally  priv'.Icsed. 
There  is  a  responsibility  to  expose  such 
propaganda  and  at  the  very  least,  if  any 
of  it  is  to  be  admitted,  the  United  States 
should  be  enabled  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  truth  in  the  Soviet-bloc  nations. 


IMPORT  DUTIES   TO  MAINTAIN 
VITAL  JOBS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, earlier  today  our  two  distinguished 
colleagues  from  West  Virginia  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia 
urging  the  President  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Tariff  Commission 
for  an  increase  in  import  duties  on  cer- 
tain types  of  glass. 


Foreign  competition  presents  a  grow- 
ing problem  for  a  number  of  domestic 
industries. 

We  in  Missouri  have  a  particular  con- 
cern in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  now  before  the  Pres- 
ident not  only  with  reference  to  import 
duties  on  glass  but  also  on  baseball  and 
Softball  gloves. 

The  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia ably  presented  reasons  for  a  revi- 
sion in  the  regulations  governing  the 
importation  of  certain  types  of  glass. 

I  should  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  for- 
eign imports  have  increa.sed  in  the  base- 
ball and  Softball  glove  market  at  a 
startling  rate  over  the  pa.st  4  years.  In 
fact,  imports  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1961  are  40  percent  ahead  of  tlio  same 
period  in  19G0.  It  is  estimated  that  im- 
ports will  take  more  than  half  of  the 
total  potential  market  in  the  year  1961. 

My  State  of  Missouii  has  a  jiarticular 
interest  in  maintaining  an  American 
share  in  this  market.  Four  factories 
have  been  established  in  the  past  few 
years  in  small  towns  in  our  State,  Lick- 
ing, Newburg,  Willow  Springs,  and  .Ava. 

These  factories  employ  791  persons, 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  ba.se- 
ball  and  softball  gloves  and  mitts  for  the 
U.S.  market.  Tlie  total  population  of 
the  4  towns  m  which  tiiese  plant.s  arc 
located  is  only  5,332.  Each  is  in  an  area 
which  needs  even  more  payroll.  To 
them,  tlier.e  plants  are  of  great  im- 
portance. 

For  the  reasons  given,  therefore.  I 
hope  the  President  will  aj^prove  these 
recommendation.s  of  th.e  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  small  increases  in  the  import 
duties  on  glass  and  baseball  equipment. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO 
U.S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  in  late 
April  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure, 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Vi.sitors  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  to  spend  a 
weekend  at  West  Point. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  uniformly  high 
standards  maintained  by  the  Academy 
under  the  able  supei-vision  of  Maj.  G^n. 
W.  C.  Westmoreland,  the  superintend- 
ent. 

Member'  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  had 
the  opportunity  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  mi.';.s:on.  operations,  and  prob- 
lems of  this  splendid  institution.  Madam 
President,  and  have  compiled  a  report 
on  our  visit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thaj;  this 
report  b*^  print'^d  in  the  Repopd  im- 
mediately follo'viny  my  remarks 

There  beinr;  no  objection,  the  report 
v.-as  ordered  to  b-:^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RrPOr.T  OF  THE   BO\RD   Of    Vl.SITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 

MTl,!T.^^.v  Ac '.DEM  V,  West  Point,  N.Y.,  April 

29,  1961 
Subject:   Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 

the  US    Miliiary  Ac.idemy.  1961 
To:  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

1.    APFOThfTMrNT   OF   THE    BO.fRD 

The  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US  Military 
Academy  was  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4355  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.     Pertinent  extracts  from 


the  Code  are  appended  to  this  report  and  are 
mariied  "exhibit  A." 

2.    PERSOKNEt.   OF   THE  BOA»D 

The  membership  of  the  Board  as  consti- 
tuted  for  the   year   1961   was  as  follows: 

Senators:  Richard  B.  RtrssELL,  of  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices; Henry  Dwokshak,  of  Idaho;  Alan 
BinLE,  of  Nevada;  Eugene  J.  McCartht,  of 
Minnesota. 

Representatives:  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of 
South  Carolina,  reprcoenting  Carl  Vinson. 
of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servircs;  Clin  E.  Teacuf,  of  Texas; 
R.  W.^LTTR  RiEHLMAN,  of  Ncw  York;  William 
H    Natch  EH,  of  Kentucky:   William  E    Min- 

SHAI.L.  nf  Ohio. 

Presidential  appt'lateos:  Dr  Harlan  Hatch- 
er, president.  University  of  Michigan;  Dr. 
Gi'ur^e  L.  Cru&s.  president.  University  of 
Oklahoma;  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N 
Bradley,  US.  Army;  MaJ.  Gen.  Lo:f  J 
•Sverdnip,  USAR  retired,  president.  Sverdrup 
&  Pareel  &  A.ssorates,  St  Loui.s,  Mo  ;  Mr. 
Robert  T  S'.evens,  president.  J  P  Stevens  & 
Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  NY.;  Dr.  Edwin  D.  H  ir- 
rlson,  president.  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Col.  Charles  J.  Biirrett,  professor  of  foreign 
languages.  U.S.  Military  Academy,  was  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary  fi^r  the  Board  by 
the  Superintendent.  US.  Military  Academy. 

3.    PRF.Ll.MI.NARy    DATA 

After  Considering  the  wishes  of  the  Board 
(jf  Visitors  for  1960  and  the  academic  calen- 
(i  ir  of  tlie  Mi'.lt.iry  Academy,  the  Superin- 
t'Muient  notified  all  members  whose  term."; 
extended  Into  1961  that  the  period  .April  27 
29  had  been  selected  for  thelvL-^lt. 

Tlie  Superintendent  Ukewfte  caused  to  be 
distributed  to  a'.l  members  ofvthe  Boaid  cer- 
tun  reports  and  informational  material,  and 
a  suggested  prusjram  for  the  Vislt.  A  U&l  of 
the  data  furnl.'shcd  Is  appended  and  marked 
•■exhibit  B  " 

4.    CONVENING   OF   THE   BoARD 

Certain  of  the  Bjard  members  arrived  at 
West  Point  on  AjJrll  26,  others  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  27.  A  fcrraal  organization  of 
♦he  Board  took  pl.ire  at  noon  on  the  latter 
date.  Present  at  that  time  were:  Senator 
Bible,  Mr  Rivers,  Mr  Tengxie,  Mr  Rlehlman. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Mr  MInshall,  Dr.  Cross,  General 
Bradley,  General  Sverdrup,  Mr.  Stevens,  Dr 
Harrison. 

Tlie  Board  nnanimoufaly  elected  General 
Bradley  chairman  lor  tlie  19G1  annua!  visit. 

The  mcinhers  prcbciit  regretted  tliat  the 
pressure  of  business  prevented  the  attend- 
nnce  of  Senator  RrssELL  and  Dr.  Hatcher 
and  that  illness  wl;s  rer.p  jnslblc  for  the  ab- 
sence   of   Senator    Dworsh.^k    ai  d    Senator 

MrC.VRTHY. 

Urgent  businens  required  Gener.'il  Sverdrup 
to  ie.we  at  3:15  p.m.  on  April  27,  The  re- 
maining members  departed  foiiowing  the 
final  meeting.  w!»icii  ended  at  10:20  a.Ui.  on 
April  29. 

5.  PROCEDt RE 

The  detailed  program  fill  iwed  by  the 
Bo.u-d  during  its  visit  is  appended  and 
imrked  •Ex.'ilbit  C  "  The  members  prer;ent 
on  the  morning  of  April  27  conferred  with 
the  Dean  of  the  Academic  Bop.rd  and  vi-^lted 
academic  departments  wltli  classes  in  session 
prior  to  the  formal  organization  of  tlie 
Board.  Thereafter  the  Board  made  its  in- 
spections generally  as  a  group  but  again  di- 
vided during  parts  of  April  23  lor  classroom 
visits  and  for  lndi\ldual  conferences  with 
officers  c^nimandirg  companies  of  cadets. 
On  the  evening  of  April  27  the  members  of 
the  Board  conducted  Interviews  individually 
with  cadets. 

6.  COMMENTS 

a.  Morale 
From  everything  the  Board  was  able  to  see 
t!ie  morale  of  the  cadets  is  excellent.     The 
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members  of  the  Board  were  able  to  vl.sit  wl^h 
ciidets  in  their  roons  and  to  associate  witli 
them  in  the  dining  hall  with  the  feeling  that 
ni>  command  or  administrative  restraint  was 
toeing  exercised;  this  condition  permitted  all 
views  to  be  frankly  expressed.  T.'ie  cadets 
are  loyal  to  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the 
Military  Academy  and  apparently  well  moti- 
vated toward  the  Ci\recr  which  lies  ahead  of 
them. 

The  officers  with  whom  tlie  Board  came  in 
contact  are  obvious  y  entiiuslastlc  and  inter- 
ested in  their  work.  All  take  pride  in  w!.at 
they  are  contributing  to'.vnrd  tiie  ofTicer  corps 
of  tomorrow.  They  are  aware  of  and  living 
up  to  their  responsibilities  as  models  for  and 
as  mentors  of  the  cadets  in  their  charge. 

Little  oc?asion  was  ofifered  to  judge  the 
morale  of  enlisted  members  of  the  garrison 
but  no  re.ifon  exi.its  for  belief  that  their 
morale  is  different  from  that  of  the  officers 
and  cadets. 

b.  Disctp/t7ie 

The  Board  SiW  no  evidence  of  lack  of  dis- 
cplme  and  believes  that  a  satisfactory  stand- 
ard is  being  maintained  Cadet  officers  and 
noncommissioned  olhrers  willingly  acc.;pt 
their  responsibilities  in  the  chain  of  coni- 
niand  and  effectively  perform  tiielr  duties 
while  maintaining  the  respect  of  their  class- 
mates and  their  subordinates. 

c.  Selection  of  candidates  for  West  Point 

The  Board  reviewed  the  methods  used  to 
spread  Information  concernn;g  the  Military 
Academy  among  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
e«mntry  and  the  principles  applied  in  deter- 
mining the  applicants  best  qualified  for  ad- 
mission. It  was  brought  out  that  the  Ad- 
missions DivUlon  of  the  Military  Academy 
f-tafT  is  ."v.-illable  to  assist  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  distribution  of  West  Point  cata- 
logs and  other  literature,  and  in  selecting  the 
ir.(i.v:f!  :,i;  am.ir.j  tl.e.r  .  pp:!<  ants  IvT  ap- 
polntmrnt  vho  have  llie  greatest  potential 
for  future  military  leadership. 

The  members  of  the  Board  nre  satisfied 
tli.Tt  there  methods  and  policies  are  well 
adapted  for  their  intended  i"'urpose. 

d.  Cirriculum 

The  Board  noted  that  a  new  curriculum 
has  b:en  adopted  as  a  result  of  a  study  con- 
ducted during  the  past  4  years.  In  this  cur- 
riculum cre<^it  is  g.ven,  after  proper  validat- 
ing eximination.  f(^r  subjects  studied  bcf  ire 
a  cadet  enters  the  Acr.demy.  This  provides 
more  t  me  f  >r  adv.mced  or  elective  ccurses. 

It  is  also  noted  that  the  new  curriculum 
retains  the  four  semesters  of  engineering  in- 
struction, which,  under  earlier  proposals, 
would  have  been  reduced  to  three. 

The  Board  feels  that  the  new  curriculum  is 
a  great  improvement  and  will  contr.bute  to 
better  overall  education  of  the  graduates. 

e.  In.^trvciion 

(1)    Methods 

Methods  of  instruction  aie  modern  find  ef- 
fect.ve;  they  are  cliosen  and  f.pplled  In  such 
a  way  as  to  elicit  maximum  classroom  partic- 
ipation by  each  cadet.  Potential  use  of  tele- 
vision h.as  not  be?n  overlooked.  A  general 
listing  of  television  equipment  already  in- 
stalled wa.s  given  to  the  Board,  together  with 
citation  of  instances  of  use  of  both  closed- 
circuit  pre.'^cntatlons  and  commercial  news- 
casts projected  before  cadet  audiences  in 
SLippoit  of  reg'.il.ir  c  urse  work, 

(2)    Instructors 

Observation  of  Instructors  in  the  class- 
room leads  to  the  l)elief  that  tl>ey  are  en- 
thusiastic, well-qualified  in  thcfr  fields,  pa- 
tient and  understanding  with  their  .'=tudent.'^. 
Unanticipated  corroboration  of  this  belief 
came  from  se\cral  cadets  interviewed  by 
one  member  of  the  Board;  the  cadets  stated 
that  tlieir  instructors  were  well-informed, 
knew  how  to  explain  away  difficulties,  and 
were  very  helpful. 


Ci)    Duration    of    Instructors'    Assignments 

Tlie  19G0  Report  of  the  Board  of  iTlsitors 
noted  (paragraph  3)  that  "•  •  *  th;  bene- 
fits to  the  Military  Academy  of  longer  tenure 
for  officer  instructors  must  not  b',-  over- 
looked." The  igeo  report  recognized  also 
the  "*  •  •  advantages  in  extendi ag  the 
s^ndard   tour   of   duty  from  3   year;,   to  4." 

The  present  Board  concurs  in  tho.se  com- 
ments and  gives  them  even  greater  weight 
ba^ed  on  a  review  cf  one  year's  ex{)crience 
under  the  current  academic  program,  which 
rcilects  recent  curriculum  ch'^i^ges.  With 
added  empho-'is  placed  on  advanced  courses 
and  elective  courses  of  an  advance  1  char- 
acter, the  requirement  for  longer  toiu-s  of 
duty  f'lr  liistrucfors  has  become  mor;  acute. 

Tiie  explosive  exp  in.sion  cf  knowledge  in 
many  of  the  fields  cf  learning  represented  in 
the  West  Point  curriculum,  and  the  funda- 
mental rfquiremcnt  fi.ir  thoroughness  and 
depth  of  study  traditional  to  the  Acad- 
emy from  the  days  of  Thayer,  impose  a  de- 
mand for  well-prounded  iu.'^tructors.  To 
meet  this  demand  the  faculty  must  have  as- 
surance that  the  bulk  of  its  ins-.ructors  Will 
be  available  for  4  years. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  Army-wide  re- 
quirements may  curtail  tours  to  3  years  in  a 
limited  number  of  individual  cases,  the  r'en- 
cr.il  rule  of  a  4-year  tour  should  bo  ettab- 
Us'ied. 

i:co:^omies  will  result  from  4-ycar  tours. 
Adequate  training  in  graduate  scliools  is 
vit.il  If  instructors  are  to  he  prrpired  prop- 
erly to  teach  advanced  courses.  Tlie  cost  of 
this  training  is  substantially  reduced  if  in- 
strucurs  serve  for  4  years  rather  than  3. 
Further  economics  result  from  the  :  mailer 
number  cf  changes  of  station  under  the  4- 
year  tt'Ur  plan. 

For  these  reasons  the  Bop.rd  concurs  in 
tlie  recommendation  of  lp..<^t  year  for  longer 
t'-'nure  r.f  ln=:t ructors.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  what  has  been  said  above 
would  api'ly  with  equal  validity  to  the  ten- 
ure of  the  Superintendent.  A  brief  assign- 
ment does  not  give  the  Superintendent  op- 
portunity to  establish  his  policies  and  elTect 
improvements  suggested  by  his  experience. 
Since  ho  is  selected  from  the  group  of  officers 
of  highest  potential  in  the  Army,  a  Super- 
intendent is  naturally  desired  for  other  im- 
portant assignments.  At  times  his  retention 
at  West  Pcant  might  operate  to  inhibit  or 
postpon.e  his  promotion,  and  such  a  situ- 
ation should  never  be  permitted  to  occur. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  Army  will  find 
it  possible  to  allow  each  Superintendent  a 
tour  of  sufficient  duration  to  make  a  lasting 
contribution  to  the  good  of  tlie  Military 
Academy,  provided  :t  does  not  interfere  with 
the  career  progress  of  these  gifted  officers. 

/.  Physical  equipment 
[ 1 )    Library 

Tlie  B."iard  Is  convinced  that  a  new  and 
larger  library  is  urgently  needed.  Tlie  pres- 
ent building  was  designed  and  erected  as  an 
observatory  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago  It  is  not  suited  for  its  purposes,  being 
too  small  to  accommodate  more  than  a  very 
small  number  of  the  students  and  not  more 
tlian  170.000  books.  The  library  Is  essen- 
tially the  heart  of  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,  particularly  with  the  advanced 
courses  and  electlves  now  included  in  West 
Point's  curriculum.  The  Board  believes  that 
the  present  library  is  completely  inadequate. 

The  Board  reviewed  the  problem  of  site. 
Including  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  for  1900  that  alternate  locations 
be  considered.  The  present  Board  concurs 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintend- 
ent that  a  new  library  be  constructed  on  the 
Bite  of  the  present  library.  Professional 
studies  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
erecting  a  building  of  suitable  size  on  this 
spot,  in  the  heart  of  the  educational  area  of 
West  Point,  and  easily  accessible  to  all  Its 
students. 


(2)   Gymnasium 

The  Board  devoted  considerable  time  to  a 
study  of  the  physical  training  program  c.t 
West  Point.  Over  the  years  it  has  been 
found  that  the  incoming  cadets  are  softer, 
that  more  hardening,  particularly  of  leg 
muscles.  Is  required,  that  the  strength  and 
physical  toughness  essential  to  the  combat 
leader  mu.^t  be  developed  by  a  bro.tder  r  aige 
of  instruction  and  exercise.  Ilie  increasing 
range  is  now  pre£i.ing'againtt  the  barrier  of 
available  space  in  the  present  gymnaiivim. 

One  deficiency  reported  is  Inadequate 
space  for  instruction  in  swimniing  (approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  all  enU-ring  c:idets  can- 
not swim  at  .'ill,  and  an  additional  5  percent 
arc  barely  able  to  swim  the  length  of  the 
pool)  and  for  developing  confidence  In  and 
near  the  water.  It  was  also  reported  that 
one  of  the  present  swimming  po.3ls  has  so 
deteriorated  in  its  50  years  of  existence  as 
to  furnish  problems  of  keeping  the  water  in 
the  pool  itself 

Oih.er  dcttrable  increases  are  in  the  num- 
ber of  h.'indb.i.ll  courts  (one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular cadet  games  and  a  suitable  sport  for 
maintaining  physical  fitness  as  an  officer ) , 
In  arer.s  suitable  for  iuatruction  m  boxing, 
and  in  shower  and  dressing  room  facilities. 
A  new  requirement  exists  for  a  training 
room  wlicre  treatment  can  be  given  for  mi- 
nor injuries  Incurred  m  intr.amura:  athletics, 
for  which  the  average  cadet  is  reluctant  to 
go  to  the  hospitcl. 

Some  measure  of  relief  will  be  afforded  If 
and  wlien  the  theater,  now  a  flat-Hour  audi- 
torium occu;  ying  a  part  of  tlie  pvninaiium. 
Is  moved  to  the  proposed  cadet  activities 
building  disctL'^.sed  elsewhere  in  tills  report. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the 
proposed  addition  to  the  gymnasium  should 
be  undertaken  without  delay.  The  site  is 
available.  Immediately  adjoinine  tae  present 
py.nn  ..■;ium.  Inc  pressing  need  for  the  ad- 
ditional rwimming  pool  lends  special  ur- 
gency to  the  pr(aiect,  all  items  oi  which  fit 
neatly  into  a  package  with  Uttle  engineering 
difficulty. 

(3)    Cadet    Activities    Building 

Dt;ring  tiie  past  year  some  additional 
.■^pace  lias  been  provided  by  housing  visiting 
atliUiic  teams  in  a  barracks  buildliig  outside 
tiie  cadet  area,  thus  freeing  the  building 
formerly  used  by  visiting  teams  for  extra- 
curricular activities.  The  latter  buildln,3  Is 
Immediately  contiguous  to  the  cadet  bar- 
r:\cl--s  area.  By  tills  and  other  changes  the 
availability  of  recre  .tional  facilities  has  been 
increased  by  about    15  percent. 

West  Point  is  an  isohited  community,  de- 
pendent upon  its  own  resources  alone  for 
the  type  of  entertainment  and  social  activ- 
ities considered  normal  and  necessary  for  the 
people  of  today.  Within  that  community 
are  2.500  young  men,  representative  of  tiie 
Nation  as  a  whole.  They  lead  a  very  re- 
stricted life  in  comparison  with  th.-^.t  of  most 
college  studcn's.  They  receive  and  enter- 
tain many  invited  guests  during  weekends, 
yet  liave  nios*  limited  facilities  for  such 
entertainment.  It  was  reported  to  the 
Board  that  weekend  weather  bad  enougii  to 
drive  most  people  indoors  results  in  such  a 
crush  in  tlie  facilities  available  to  cadets  as 
to  make  th''  situation  unpleasant. 

Tlie  cadets  have  CI  extracurricul.-r  activity 
organizaf  ions,  many  of  them  requiring 
space.  Musical  groups  require  practice  and 
storage  space;  publication  groups  require 
editorial  and  office  space;  hobby  groups  re- 
quire dark  rooms,  or  space  for  model  rail- 
road layouts,  or  perhaps  only  quiet  rooms  lor 
chess  or  bridge.  Cadets  should  be  given 
opportunity  to  take  their  activities  out  of 
attics  or  basements  or  drafty  storerooms  in 
order  that  they  may  derive  more  ple.osure 
and  greater  benefits  from  this  portion  of 
their  academic  life. 

Several  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
more  by  coincidence  than  by  design,  inquired 
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of  cadets  as  to  their  most  pressing  needs. 
The  almost  unanimous  answer  was  that  they 
most  missed  entertainment  facilities  on 
weekends. 

This  Board  Is  convinced  that  a  cadet  activi- 
ties building  is  urgently  needed.  Makeshift 
arrangements,  such  as  the  change  in  visiting 
team  housing,  serve  to  alleviate  but  not  to 
eliminate  overcrowding.  The  need  to  pro- 
vide for  all  of  the  cadet  activities,  for  which 
no  outlet  is  to  be  found  In  neighboring  com- 
munities, requires  a  project  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  of  comparable  cost,  a  cost 
well  beyond  the  capabilities  of  students  and 
alumni  of  an  Institution  such  as  the  Military 
Academy.  West  Point's  graduates  enter  a 
rewarding  but  not  a  lucrative  profession,  and 
very  few  of  those  graduates  are  able  to  con- 
tribute significant  amounts  of  money  to 
worthwhile  projects  at  their  alma  mater. 

The  need  is  there,  and  no  method  of  over- 
coming the  need  by  private  means  is  avail- 
able. To  continue  as  at  present  causes 
young  men,  with  nowhere  else  to  turn,  to 
pursue  their  recreational  activities  in  most 
unsatisfactory  conditions,  which  cannot  but 
affect  their  morale.  Visiting  friends  of 
cadets,  especially  in  the  winter  months,  go 
away  with  an  unflattering  recollection  of 
their  visits,  and  frequently  ask  cadets  why 
they  want  to  continue  a  life  which  holds 
such  discomfort.  Again,  the  effect  on  cadet 
morale  is  apparent. 

The  proposed  site  for  a  cadet  activities 
building  was  pointed  out  to  the  Board.  It  is 
a  commanding  location,  easily  accessible  to 
the  cadets,  and  one  which  lends  itself 
pleasantly  to  the  West  Point  scene.  Erec- 
tion of  a  sxiitable  building  should  be  begun 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

g.  Fiscal  affairs 
No  serious  deficiencies  were  reported  to  the 
Board,  and  no  major  problems  of  operation 
are  known  to  exist. 

h.  Post  administration 

The  members  of  the  Board  were  favorably 
impressed  by  the  consolidation  of  functions 
which  made  possible  the  release  of  250  sol- 
diers, the  equivalent  of  a  company  of  infan- 
try, for  service  elsewhere  in  the  Army.  They 
note  also  the  helpful  use  of  outside  consult- 
*ants,  at  no  expense  to  the  Government;  their 
advice  has  contributed  to  many  phases  of 
poet  management.  The  members  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  better  use  of  available  space, 
plus  consolidation  of  functions,  is  resulting 
in  significant  savings  of  both  time  and 
money.  Though  many  changes  have  been 
effected,  still  others  are  planned  for  the 
comparatively  near  future. 

t.  Superintendent's  fund 

The  Board  believes  that  particular  benefit 
to  the  Military  Academy  will  derive  from 
the  efforts  of  the  Superintendent  to  establish 
a  fund,  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, and  to  provide  certain  facilities  better 
suited  to  this  type  of  funding  than  to  the 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds. 

j.  Size  of  corps  of  cadets 

( 1 )  With  Present  Facilities 

In  its  report  for  1938  the  Board  of  Visitors 
pointed  out:  (a)  that  the  corps  of  cadets 
is,  because  of  attrition,  below  its  authorized 
strength  for  almost  the  whole  of  every  year; 
and  (b)  that  a  larger  number  of  cadets 
could  be  trained  at  little  or  no  expense  to 
the  Government,  other  than  the  pay  and  sub- 
sistence of  the  additional  cadets.  In  1059, 
the  Board  commented  that  it  would  be  happy 
to  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  young 
men  admitted  to  the  Military  Academy, 
though  it  believed  that  such  increase  should 
be  limited  to  a  figure  which,  while  making 
maximunci  utilization  of  existing  or  then- 
projected  housing  facilities,  would  not  neces- 
sitate construction  of  still  more  living  space. 

In  its  report  tor  1960  the  Board  said :  "The 
present  Board  feels  strongly  that  the  Military 


Academy  is  open  to  criticism  if  it  does  not 
fully  utilize  its  physical  plant  and  facilities. 
Construction  of  the  newest  cadet  barracks, 
designed  to  permit  the  accommodation  of  all 
cadets  two  to  a  room,  is  already  authorized 
and  underway.  The  physical  plant  upon 
completion  of  these  barracks  will  accommo- 
date an  Initial  overstrength  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July  which  should  permit  an  end 
strength  the  following  June  equal  to  the 
present  authorized  strength  of  2,536  cadets. 
Messing  facilities,  classroom  space,  and  even 
the  staff  and  faculty  would  need  no  Increase 
It  would  be  necessary  for  the  fourth  class 
to  return  temporarily  to  the  undesirable  con- 
dition of  housing  three  cadets  in  a  room  de- 
signed for  two.  However,  this  condition 
would  prevail  for  less  than  5  months  of  the 
fourth  class  year  and.  therefore,  for  the  great 
majority  of  cadets,  would  amount  to  only  a 
small  fraction  of  their  stay  at  the  Military 
Academy. 

"It  is  the  view  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
that  the  presently  proposed  amendment  to 
title  10  win  enable  the  Military  Academy 
to  make  maximum  utilization  of  its  facili- 
ties and,  by  so  doing,  graduate  more  officers 
for  the  Army.  In  this  sense,  the  proposed 
amendment  represents  the  same  view  of  the 
values  of  education  and  training  as  does  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  in  its  as- 
sistance to  civilian  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  achievement  of  their  necessary 
goals  of  graduating   more   students." 

It  is  estimated  that  an  overstrength  of 
about  200  cadets  in  July  would  be  reduced 
by  normal  losses  during  the  year,  so  that 
the  authorized  strength  of  2,536  would  be 
reached  in  the  following  June.  This  shuuld 
result  In  an  increase  of  approximately  50 
graduates  per  year. 

The  present  Board  concurs  fully  In  the 
views  expressed  by  the  1960  Board  and 
urgently  recommends  that  the  authorizing 
legislation  be  secured. 

(2)   Long-Range  Increase 

The  Board  understands  that  the  Army 
needs  1,800  new  line  officers  each  year  It 
would  be  desirable  to  commission  one  half 
of  these  from  the  graduates  of  West  Point. 
But  the  class  of  1961  is  furnishing  less  than 
a  third  of  the  annual  requirement  and  other 
classes  in  the  Military  Academy  now.  most 
of  them  larger  than  this  year's  graduating 
class,  will  still  be  too  small  to  furnish  one 
third  of  the  requirement. 

To  attain  the  desirable  objective  of  half 
the  annual  input  of  officers  would  require 
a  total  strength  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  present  authoriza- 
tion. Planning  for  an  increase  of  cadet 
strength  to  4,250  is  well  along.  The  neces- 
sary buildings  for  such  an  Increase  can  be 
erected  on  space  presently  available,  limited 
as  such  space  is  on  the  irregular  terrain  at 
West  Point. 

The  present  authorized  cadet  strength  of 
the  Military  Academy  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Air  Force  Academy  but  greatly  below 
that  of  the  Naval  Academy,  which  Is  4.426. 
Since  the  officer  requirements  of  the  three 
services  are  approximately  the  same  and 
their  needs  are  evident,  it  seems  eminently 
desirable  to  bring  the  strength  of  the  serv- 
ice academies  into  proper  balance. 

k.  Pay  of  professors 

The  Pay  Act  of  1958  provided  maximvmi 
pay  for  a  colonel  after  26  years  of  service  and 
no  further  increase  was  established  because 
most  officers  who  have  not  attained  general 
officer  rank  are  required  to  retire  after  30 
years  of  service. 

The  one  exception  to  the  30-year  retire- 
ment rule  is  that  of  professors  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  The  title  "Profes- 
sor" is  used  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  to 
designate  those  officers  p)€rmanently  assigned 
to  the  senior  academic  positions.  By  law 
they  now  must  retire  at  age  64.  There  is  no 
position    other    than   that   of   Dean    of    the 


Academic  Board  into  which  they  may  be 
promoted,  yet  one  requirement  for  their  se- 
lection for  the  professorship  Is  possession  of 
the  qualities  sought  in  a  general  officer. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  recognize  the 
qiialities  and  the  dedicated  service  of  the 
professors  by  some  increase  in  pay  if  not 
in  rank.  Most  of  them  will  have  completed 
more  than  40  years  of  service  by  the  time 
they  retire.  A  proposal  now  before  Congress 
1.S  to  provide  a  small  Increase  in  pay  for 
colonels  upon  completion  of  31  years  of  serv- 
ice and  a  similar  increase  at  36  years  of  serv- 
ice. This  will  apply  only  to  professors,  as 
other  colonels  will  have  retired  with  30  years 
of  service.  Nor  will  it  apply  to  all  professors 
nt  any  one  time  since  proper  spacing  in  age 
i.s  sought  in  selection  in  order  to  give  con- 
tinuity of  experience  among  the  several  De- 
partment heads.  At  no  time  would  the  pay 
of  any  colonel  be  as  great  as  the  pay  of  a 
brigadier  general.  The  estimated  annual  cost 
in  the  foreseeable  future  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $15,000. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  proposal  gives 
appropriate  recognition  at  minor  cost  to  the 
high  quality  of  the  professors  at  West  Point. 
and  to  the  dedication  which  led  them  to  give 
up  prospect  of  advancement  in  the  Army 
for  the  sake  of  developing  our  future  officers. 
The  Board  endorses  the  measure  and  hopes 
that  it  may  soon  be  made  effective. 

1    Date  of  Next  Annual  Visit 
After  consideration  of  the  calendar  for  1962 
the  Board  suggests  the  dates  May  3-5,  1962, 
for  the  next  annua!  visit. 

7.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

a.  Tenure  of  instructors 
That  the  normal  length  of  assignment  of 
officer  instructors  at  the  Military  Academy 
be  sot  at  4  years,  in  addition  to  the  i>erlod 
of  postgraduate  training  required  for  the 
speclficduty  (par  6(e)  (3) .  p.  6) . 

b.  Library 

That  a  new  library  of  size  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  Military  Academy  as  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  be  erected  on  the 
very  useful  and  accessible  site  of  the  present 
inadequate  library  (par.  6(f)  (1).  p.  7) . 

r  Increased  facilities  for  physical  education 
Tliat  the  existing  gymnasium  facilities  be 
expanded  by  the  authorization  and  construc- 
tion of  additional  space  for  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  gymna- 
sium (par. 6(f)  (2).  p.  7). 

d.  Cadet  Activities  Building 
That  the  urgently  needed  building  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  cadet  guests  and  for  numerous 
other  cadet  activities  be  undertaken  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  (par.  6(f)  (3),  p.  8). 

p.  Size  of  Corps  of  Cadets 
That  the  highest  possible  priority  be  given 
U)  securing  legislative  authorization  to  ex- 
ceed the  presently  established  strength  of 
the  Corps  of  Cadets  during  the  school  year. 
subject  to  the  provision  that  the  excess  be 
absorbed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  thus  per- 
mitting the  training  at  very  little  extra  cost 
of  additional  officers  for  the  Army  (par. 
6(J)  (1),  p.  11). 

/.  Long-range  expansion  of  Cadet  strength 
That  planning  continue  for  expansion  of 
the  Corps  of  Cadets  to  a  size  of  approxi- 
mately 4.250  and  that  authorization  for 
that  strength  be  sought  as  soon  as  study  of 
all  aspects  of  the  project  Indicates  its  fea- 
sibility (par.  6(J)  (2),  p.  12). 

g.  Pay  of  professors 
That  the  length  of  service  of  professors 
and  the  basis  upon  which  they  were  se- 
lected be  recognized  by  step  Increases  in 
pay  for  periods  of  service  in  excess  of  those 
normally  to  be  attained  by  other  colonels 
on  active  duty  (par.  «(k),  p.  18). 
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8     CONCLtTSION 

The  members  of  the  Board  believe  that  the 
Military  Academy  Is  successfully  accomplish- 
ing its  mission.  The  staff  and  faculty,  un- 
der the  leadership  cf  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  C. 
Westmoreland,  are  effectively  and  efficiently 
pcrformlr.g  their  duties.  General  Westmore- 
land is  especially  to  be  commended  for  his 
continuous  efforts  to  Improve  administra- 
tion and  to  secure  better  use  of  available 
facilities. 

The  Board  takes  pride  In  the  spirit  and 
the  work  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  We 
believe  it  would  be  an  inspiration  to  every 
American  citizen  to  see  the  enthusiasm,  and 
the  warm  and  vital  loyalty  of  the  co'-ps  of 
cirtets,  supported  b^-  the  entire  staff.  It  Is 
our  belief  that  these  young  men  will  be 
worthy  defenders  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Omar  N  Bradley, 
General  of  the  Army.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Buloi-a  Watch  Co.,  Chairman. 
L.  Mkndll  Rivers, 
U.S.  Hovsc  of  Representatives. 
Alan  Bible, 

US  Senate. 
Olis  E.  Teaci-e, 
US.  House  of  Representatives. 
George  L.  Csoss. 
President,  University  of  Oklahoma. 
R.    Walter    Riehlman, 
U.S.  Hou.<ic  of  Representatives. 

LEIF  J    SVERDRUP, 

Major  General.    USAR,   Retired,   Sver- 
drup  and  Parcel   d-   .A^fonctcs,  Inc. 
William  H.  Natcuer, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Robert  T    Stevens, 
President,  J  P  Stevens  &  Co  ,  Inc. 
William     E.     Minshall, 
17  5.  House  cf  Riprci,c7itativcs. 
Edwin  D.  Harrison, 
President,  Georgia  Im-titutc  cf  Technology. 


Exhibit  A-1 

1 10   U.S.C.   4355.    Board    of    Visitors,    United 

States  Military  Acidemyj 
Sec.  4355.  Board   of  Visitors: 

(a)  A  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Academy 
Is  constituted  unnuaily   of — 

(1)  Uie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  tiio  Senate,  or  his  desig- 
nee; 

(2)  tlu-ee  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
designated  by  tlie  Vice  President  or  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  two  of 
whom  are  ineml>ers  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  his  designee; 

1 4)  four  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Rci-.re.sentatives  designated  by  the  .'rpeaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  of  whom 
are  members  of  liie  C.>mmutce  on  Appro- 
priations of  tlie  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

(5)  six  persons  deslgnatt-U  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  The  persons  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent serve  for  three  years.  Two  persons  shall 
be  designated  by  him  each  year  to  succeed 
the  members  whose  terms  expire  that  year. 

( c )  If  a  member  of  the  Board  dies  or  re- 
signs, a  successor  shall  be  designated  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  by  the 
official  who  designated  the  member. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  visit  the  Academy 
annually.  With  tlie  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  the  Board  or  its  mem- 
bers may  make  other  visits  to  the  Academy 
in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  Board 
or  to  consult  with  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Academy. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  inquire  into  the  mo- 
rale and  discipline,  the  curricu'.um,  instruc- 
tion, physical  equipment,  fiscal  affairs,  aca- 
demic methods,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  Academy  that  the  Board  decides  to 
consider. 


(f)  Within  sixty  days  after  its  annual 
visit,  the  Board  shall  submit  a  written  re- 
port to  the  President  of  its  action,  and  of  !*s 
views  and  recommendations  pertaining  to 
the  Academy.  Any  report  of  a  visit,  other 
than  the  annual  visit,  shall,  if  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  be 
submitted  to  the  President  within  sixty  days 
after  tht  approval. 

(g)  Upon  approv.-il  by  the  Secret.ary,  the 
Board  may  call  in  advisers  for  consultation. 

(h)  While  performing  J  ;s  duties,  each 
member  of  the  Board  and  each  .'.dvirer  is 
entitled  to  not  more  th.in  $5  a  day  and 
chall  be  rclm.bursed  under  Government 
travel  regulations  for  his  tr,'i\ej  expenses. 


GEN.  THOMAS  D.  WHITE 


Exhibit      B—  Information      Furniehed      to 
Members  of  the  Board  or  Visitors.   1901 

OiTici.il  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Cadets. 
U  S  '  lilltLry  Academy,  fur  the  ac.".demic  year 
erdi:-^p  June  30,  1960. 

Caialog  of  the  U.S.  Military  Acadc-mv. 
19G0-C1. 

Report  of  the  Boiird  of  Visitors,  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy.  1959. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  1960. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,   1960. 

Abbreviated  organization  chart,  U.S.  Mili- 
t.iry  Academy. 

Proposed  schedule  for  1961  visit. 


Exhibit  C-I — Program     Followed  by  Board 
OF  Visitors,  Annual  Visit.  1961 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    27,    1961 

8.45;  Call  on  Superintendent  at  his  office 
(by  members  who  had  arrived  on  Wednes- 
day, April  26  I . 

9:10;  Conference  with  Dean  of  the  Aca- 
demic Board. 

11:00;  Visits  to  academic  departments  and 
to  classes  in  session. 

12:  Luncheon  and  organization  meeting, 
U.S.  Hotel  Thayer. 

1:15;  Opening  conference  with  Superin- 
tendent. 

3:15:  Conference  with  commandant  of 
cadets. 

4  05;  Conference  with  Director,  Office  of 
Military  Psychology  and  Leadership. 

4.20;  Conference  with  cadet  first  cap- 
tain and  brigade  commander. 

5  30:  Review  of  Corps  of  Cadets,  dinner 
with  Superintendent. 

8.45;  Informal  visits  and  interviews  with 
cadets  in  barracks. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  28,   1961 

9;  Incpection  of  gymnasium  and  of  physi- 
cr.l  training  cla.?ses. 

10;  Conference  with  Chief,  Admissions 
Division. 

10:30:    Conference   with   Registrar. 

11:  Visits  to  academic  departments  and 
to  classes  in  session  or  to  debates  of  15th 
National  Debate  Tournament  in  progress. 

12:  Inspection  of  cadet  mess,  Washington 
Hall.  Lunch  with  cadets  In  Washington 
Hall. 

1 :  Conference  with  Dean  of  the  Academic 
Board. 

2;  VLslts  to  cadet  recreational  facilities,  to 
sites  of  proposed  construction,  discussion  on 
ground  of  the  Military  Academy's  general 
daelopment  plan.  T'ue  tour  of  the  several 
areas  included  a  visit  to  the  Cadet  Chapel 
andean  Interview  with  the  Cadet  Chaplain 
and  his  assistant. 

4;  Observation  of  varsity  athletics.  Eve- 
ning was  unscheduled,  but  many  members 
attended  the  15th  National  Debate  Tourna- 
ment banquet  and  presentation  of  awards. 

SATTIRDAT.   APRIL    29,    1961 

8  30:  Executive  session  and  preparation  of 
Board  report. 

10  30-12:  Departure. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, during  the  past  4  years  as  Chief  of 
Siaflf.  General  Whit-e  led  the  Air  Force 
into  the  aerospace  age.  He  guided  the 
free  world's  largest  and  most  complex 
aercsijace  organization  toward  achiev- 
ing unprecedented  military  power  for 
peace  and  making  major  advancements 
for  the  Nation  in  aeronautics,  science, 
and  .space  technolog^v'.  Under  his  leader- 
ship tlie  Air  Force  became,  in  fact,  the 
Nation's  aerospace  arm — dedicated  to  the 
coiiviction  that  aerospace  supremacy  is 
as  vital  to  the  free  world's  peaceful  ob- 
jectives as  was  air  supremacy  in  the  days 
before  ICBMs  and  Earth  sateUit^s.  At 
the  same  time.  General  "White  led  in 
developing  a  close  working  relationship 
with  NASA. 

During  the  past  3  years,  rocket  en- 
gines, initially  developed  for  Air  Force  in- 
tercontinental missiles,  gave  thrust  to 
our  first  and  heaviest  satellites  for  peace- 
ful e-xpioration  of  space.  While  maintain- 
ing our  Mihtary  strength.  General  White 
led  the  Air  Force  in  its  efiforts  to  advance 
our  Nation  in  many  space  achievements. 

He  managed  these  monumental  tasks 
so  as  to  give  full  return  on  the  taxpayers' 
dollar.  Last  year,  for  example,  with 
some  43  percent  of  the  military  budget, 
the  Air  Force  provided  approximately 
91  percent  of  the  Department  of  De- 
.  fense  effort  in  space  systems:  73  pei'cent 
of  the  U.S.  continental  aerospace  de- 
fense eflort  and  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  general  war  striking  power 
of  the  free  world.  It  also  provided  the 
Nation's  strategic  airlift  forces.  MATS; 
Ota-  piimai-y  limited  war  air  superiority 
forces;  and  an  overall  global  communi- 
cation capability  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  single  operating 
agency  in  the  world. 

Planet -spanning  strategic  airlift, 
ocean -hopping  small  war  air  forces,  air 
defense  interceptors,  refueling  aircraft, 
cargo  and  troop  carriers,  and  other  Air 
Force  aircraft  flew  approximately  7.3 
million  hours  last  year,  maintaining  con- 
stant readiness  as  a  powerful  counter- 
force  to  protect  the  Nation.  In  these 
millions  of  hoiu's  of  flying  of  104  t>-pes 
of  aircraft  under  all  conditions,  includ- 
ing siinulated  combat  conditions,  the  Air 
Force  reduced  major  flying  accidents  by 
30  percent  and  fatal  accidents  by  50 
pei-cent  in  the  aerospace  arm's  safest  fly- 
ing year. 

During  the  past  4  years,  the  Air  Force 
has  been  eiigaged  globally  in  difficult  air 
logistics  feats  such  as  the  Congo  airlift. 
the  Chile  airlift  for  earthquake  victim?, 
and  Big  Slam /Puerto  Pine,  the  largest 
peacetime  airborne  maneuver  ever  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States.  In  a  differ- 
ent area,  it  has  developed  the  Thor 
IRBM  and  the  Atlas  and  Titan  ICBM's. 

In  the  face  of  diflBcult  budget  prob- 
lems. General  White  developed  programs 
for  the  long-range,  mach  3,  B-70  coim- 
tei  force  bomber,  the  1,000-mile  range 
air-to-surface  ballistic  missile,  Skybolt, 
pressed  forward  the  design  and  ground 
testing  program  for  the  Dyna-Soar 
boost  glide  piloted  aerospacecraft  and 
accelerated  tlie  Minuteman  ICBM 
program. 

Highly  motivated  Air  Force  men  not 
only  flew  far  with  heavy  loads  in  1960, 
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but  to  new  speeds  and  altitudes  and  with 
amazing  skill.  Capsules  ejected  from 
Discoverer  satellites  in  space  have  been 
recovered  in  midair  by  Air  Force  pilots; 
and  only  a  few  days  ago  an  Air  Force 
pilot  flew  at  3,690  miles  per  hour. 

Building  on  the  work  of  his  great 
predecessors.  Generals  Spaatz,  Vanden- 
berg,  and  Twining.  General  White  has 
.shown  the  vision,  imagination,  leader- 
ship and  management  ability  to  keep 
our  Nation  strong  in  its  air  and  space 
forces  and  advanced  in  space  technology. 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  HENRY  KING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  one  of 
my  predecessors  in  the  seat  I  now  occupy 
in  the  Senate  was  Senator  William  Henry 
King,  from*Utah,  who  served  for  24  years. 
When  Senator  King  retired  from  public 
life  and  returned  to  Utah,  Senator  Hem-y 
Fountain  Ashurst,  of  Arizona,  also  an 
tioqaent  Senator  of  years  gone  by,  paid 
a  very  moving  tribute  to  Senator  King. 
Since  the  address  has  been  in  great  de- 
mand. I  should  like  to  make  it  available 
to  all  to  read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  Foun- 
tain Ashurst  at  the  farewell  party  in 
honor  of  Senator  William  Henry  King,  of 
Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst  at  the 

Farewell  Party,  April  11,  1947,  in  Honor 

OF  Senator  William  Henry  King  at  the 

Washington    Chapel,    Church    of    Jesus 

Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

We  are  assembled  to  offer  our  tokens  of 
affection  and  respect  to  William  Henry  King; 
orator,  jurist,  statesman,  scholar.  The  citi- 
zens of  a  free  nation,  above  all,  should  honor 
the  brave  and  independent  man  of  integrity 
and  intellectual  power.  The  shoulders  of 
such  men  bear  the  weight  and  safety  of  our 
Republic  and  its  hope  of  perpetuity. 

Such  men  are  the  infrangible,  diamond 
pivot  upon  whom  the  events  of  a  nation's 
life  may  safely  revolve. 

Such  a  man  is  William  Henry  King. 

This  occasion  is  one  of  mingled  regretting 
and  rejoicing:  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  regretting  that  they  are  to  be 
deprived  of  Senator  King's  wise  and  help- 
ful counsel.  They  gratefully  remember  his 
services  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  To  him 
as  Chairman,  no  citizen  of  this  District  was 
so  poor,  so  lowly  or  so  obscure  as  to  be  below 
tho  reach  of  his  recognition,  and  likewise  no 
citizen  of  this  District  was  so  opulent,  so 
fainous  or  so  powerful  as  to  be  above  the 
repch  of  his  helpful  admonition  and  gentle 
reproof.  Many  of  the  marks  of  progress  and 
utility  and  many  of  the  lines  of  elegance  and 
art,  in  this  beautiful  Capital  City,  were 
brought  about  by  his  vision  and  his  un- 
relenting zeal. 

But  while  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  regretting  his  departure  hither- 
from.  his  native  Utah,  a  State  of  romantic 
history,  of  patriotic  and  industrious  people, 
sublime  scenery  and  vast  potential  wealth. 
Is  rejoicing  that  its  distinguished  son,  and 
his  estimable  wife  of  starlit  charm,  are  re- 
turning to  Utah  to  dwell. 

Shakespeare,  in  his  play  "Coriolauus" 
makes  Junius  Brutus  to  say  of  Coriolanus.  a 
Roman  hero:  "How  youngly  he  began  to 
Ferve  his  country;  how  long  continued!" 
Truly  may  we  say  that  same  thing  of  Senator 
King.  When  he  was  a  very  young  man, 
he  was  clothed  with  the  ermine  of  a  U.S. 


Judge  of  a  large  Judicial  district  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Utah  and  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion In  those  pioneer  days  when  disputes  over 
mining  claims,  water  rights,  land  limits  and 
range  boundaries  were  litigated,  with  now 
and  then  taming  a  two-gun  badman  who 
needed  a  lesson  In  the  supremacy  of  law  and 
order. 

At  the  e.xplratlon  of  the  term  of  hi.s  judicial 
office,  he  laid  aside  a  .spotless  ermine  and 
served  in  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Then,  after  some  years  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  a  profession  in  which  he  was  a 
leader;  a  profession  which  he  adornwi.  he 
entered  the  U.S.  Senate  on  March  4.  1917. 
where  he  served  for  27  consecutive  years  and 
in  the  last  year  of  his  service  was  chosen  by 
his  fellow  Senators  to  be  their  President,  pro 
tempore.  It  was  while  he  was  Senator  tliat  I 
came  to  know  him  .so  intimately  and  In  any 
attempt  to  appraise  the  wide  range  of  his 
senatorial  labors,  my  words  would  flow  into 
superlatives. 

I  have  heard  him  .speak  many  times:  As  an 
orator,  he  was  clear  and  lucid;  he  alway.s 
spoke  interestingly  und  sometimes  deligiu- 
fully.  I  often  sat  in  bygone  days  In  mvite 
amazenient  at  his  vast  reservoir  of  Informa- 
tion: historical,  classical,  and  legal,  and  his 
rich,  ripe  erudition. 

Senator  King  believed  that  the  people  of 
Utah  and  the  people  of  all  of  the  other 
States  as  well,  were  entitled  to  the  fruits  of 
his  learning  and  experience  and  were  en- 
titled to  his  best  and  noblest  thought.  He 
was  a  .splendid  Senator,  faithful,  able,  dill- 
gent.  No  man  ever  held  the  stand.ird  of 
Senatorial  service  higher  than  he  He  voted 
his  mature  judgment.  Expediency  played  no 
part  in  his  service  and  m  his  return  to  his 
native  State.  He  and  Mrs  King  are  accom- 
panied by  the  sentiments  of  the  affection 
and  esteem  of  the  people  of  this  multitudi- 
nous city. 

Senator  King  knew  th.it  there  are  many 
disappointments  and  crosses  in  the  life  of 
one  who  endeavors  to  ser-.e  the  public  but 
he  also  knew  that  there  are  many  sources 
of  comfort:  the  support  of  reasonable  peo- 
ple and  another  is  the  assurance  that  every 
righteous  thing  one  may  do  will,  somehow, 
serve  *ot  only  the  good  of  his  own  State 
but  the  good  of  the  entire  Nation  as  well, 
for  there  is  everywhere  a  con.servatlon  of 
spiritual  energy  that  pre?erves  every  noble 
resolve  and  every  worthy  action  and  molds 
them  Into  a  beneficent  achievement  that 
will  assist  mankind's  arduous  struggle  up- 
ward and  onward. 

Mr.  CURTIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 


THE  FACTS  OF  LIFE 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, a  very  interesting  article  entitled 
"The  Facts  of  Life."  by  Eric  .Sevaieid 
was  published  in  the  Repoi-ter.  As  a 
consei'vative.  I  called  the  article  inter- 
esting because  Mr.  Sevareid  is  a  liberal, 
and  in  the  article  Mr.  Sevareid  .'ieveiely 
chastises  liberals  for  apparently  having 
gone  to  sleep  on  the  entire  world  situa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  recognition  by  a  lib- 
eral himself  of  the  failure  of  liberals  in 
certain  fields,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Mr.  Eric  Sevareid  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  FAr-TS    of   Life 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 
I  hope  .Xnierican  nerves  are  strong:  I  know 
American  heads  are  befogged. 


The  showdown  with  the  Communist  world 
conspiracy  Is  on.  We  have  entered  the  final 
stage  of  the  long  struggle  to  determine  if 
we  can  hold  our  world  position  short  of  a 
great  war.  We  are  In  that  stage  because 
Khrushchev  has  decided  we  are.  He  will  act 
accordingly,  which  will  force  us  to  act  ac- 
cordingly— If  we  can  clear  our  heads. 

He  did  his  best  at  Vienna  to  make  us  un- 
derstand, just  as  Hitler  did,  time  after  time. 
It  is  wrong  to  think  Khrushchev  said  noth- 
ing new.  When  he  said,  in  effect,  "No  nego- 
tiations or  anything  unless  it  suits  us 
tactically,  no  disarmament  agreement,  no 
test-stoppage  agreejnent.  no  U.N.  save  on  our 
terms,  no  letup  on  Berlin" — when  he  said  all 
this,  he  was  saying:  "We  have  you.  Why  go 
on  with  the  chess  game?" 

He  has  concluded  that  the  Western  alliance 
cannot  be  pulled  together,  that  north  Africa 
will  soon  be  wide  open  to  Communist  exploi- 
tation with  central  Africa  to  follow,  that 
Southeast  Asia  is  rapidly  crumbling  Into 
Communist  hands,  that  our  Latin  American 
flank  IS  being  turned.  He  is  now  sure  that 
the  great  g,une  of  isolating  the  United 
States,  then  impoverlihiiig  it  then  breaking 
its  will,  is  all  over  save  for  our  helpless. 
threshing  convulsions,  which  will  be  inter- 
esting and  from  time  to  time  dangerous. 

No  duiibt  there  are  afterhours  parlor 
games  in  the  Kremlin  tTie.se  nights — betting 
pools,  for  example,  on  the  precise  month 
when  the  United  States,  driven  desperate  by 
Castro's  subversion  of  other  Latin  regimes, 
threatens  to  use  force,  whereupon  Castro 
laughingly  points  out  that  he  has  short- 
range  m.issile  emplacements  aimed  at  the 
lovely  white  city  of  Miami  and  would  we  care 
to  test  his  will  to  use  them. 

I  imagine  they  play  an  uproarious  game  of 
"Can  You  Top  This?  "  reading  selected  Items 
from  the  British  and  American  press.  The 
passionate  claims  of  British  Socialists  that 
Britain  will  have  more  world  Influence  if  it 
gives  up  its  atomic  weapons  must  be  a  con- 
sistent funnybone  tickler.  These  days  they 
must  particularly  cherish  the  Whltehall- 
Lippmann  theory  that  if  we  show  willingness 
to  renegotiate  West  Berlin,  the  Reds  will 
obligingly  give  us  at  the  bargaining  table  a 
stronger  position  than  we  have  now. 

Surely  they  adore  reading  the  worrying, 
hair-shirt  arguments  that  the  United  States 
must  not  do  this  or  that  because  it  will  of- 
fend "world  opinion,"  knowing  as  they  do 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  moralistic 
sense— the  proof  of  which  Is  that  after  all 
their  crimes,  including  Hungary-,  they  enjoy 
more  influence  and  respect  In  the  world  than 
ever.  They  must  love  the  British-American 
notion  that  the  bosses  of  the  new  "neutral" 
nations  arc  somehow  more  high-minded  and 
spiritual  than  those  of  the  committed  na- 
tions. 

They  must  have  shaken  their  heads  in 
happy  disbelief  when  they  read  that  con- 
servative newspaper  executives,  calling  on 
the  President,  said  "No"  when  asked  if  they 
accepted  his  premise  that  the  United  States 
has  entered  the  nvjat  critical  period  of  its 
history. 

And  they  must  love  the  large  school  of 
American  liberals  who  assume  that  any  given 
country,  however,  barren  and  illiterate,  how- 
ever profound  its  background  of  violence  and 
chieftainship,  is  capable  not  only  of  economic 
modernization  but  of  parliamentary  democ- 
racy. 

They  mtist  love  the  liberals  with  social- 
worker  mentalities  who  do  not  grasp  that 
illiteracy,  low  wages,  concentrated  landown- 
ershlp,  and  so  on  are  not  "social  problems" 
but  integral  parts  of  a  system  of  life  and. 
therefore,  enormously  resistant  to  quick 
change  by  anything  less  than  the  "totali- 
tarian di.sclples"  the  same  liberals  abhor. 
They  must  love  the  liberals  who  assume 
tha*  because  a  Marshal  plan  worked  In  mod- 
ern Europe,  a  similar  plan  can  work  among 
those  regimes  of  Latin  America  where  sta- 
tistics are  wild  guesses,  wliere  truined  econ- 
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omlsts  hardly  exist,  where  economic  plan- 
ning is  finger  painting,  where,  as  between 
countries,  there  is  very  little  background  of 
communications,  normal  trade,  or  even  In- 
tellectual interest  in   one  another. 

Tlie  gamesmen  in  the  Kremlin  must  smile 
in  their  sleep  as  they  realize  iiow  deeply 
Ingrained  Is  the  American  Illusion  that  a 
ton  of  wheat  can  offset  a  ton  of  Communist 
artillery  shells,  that  a  squad  of  Peace  Corjis- 
mcn  is  a  match  for  a  squad  of  guerrilla 
Hghters. 

But  I  hope  they  frowned  a  bit  when  they 
read  the  angry  retort  of  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  when  he  heard  for  the  ump- 
teenth time  the  pious  theory  that  the  Com- 
munists were  gaining  in  Laos  and  S<3uth 
Vietnam  because  the  regimes  there  are  "un- 
responsive to  the  peoples  needs."  A  burn- 
ing sense  of  reality  on  a  short  fuse  can  make 
a  quiet  man  shout  (as  I'm  afraid  it  makes 
me  shout  these  days),  and  McNamara 
shouted  that  the  Communists  are  gaining 
in  those  countries  for  very  simple  reasons 
known  as  guns,  bombs,  fighters,  and  threats 

Frightened  people  in  a  score  of  desperate 
countries  want  to  be  on  the  winning  but 
not  necessarily  the  moral  side;  and  we  have 
to  start  winning  soon.  We  are  going  to  lose 
in  several  more  places  before  we  do  We  may 
as  well  fac;  the  fact  that  we  will  also  lose 
in  places  we  cannot  afford  to  lose,  until  and 
unless  we  are  willing  to  fight,  no  matter  the 
reproving  editorials  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  no  matter  what  the  temporary 
b'lcklash  of  world  opinion  may  be. 

Tlie  relations  between  nations  are  not  the 
same  .as  those  between  individuals  We  can 
;ifford  to  lose  everything — except  respect  for 
our  strength  and  determination.  Lose  that, 
and  Khrushchev  won't  bother  to  sit  down 
and  talk  again  even  to  s..y  no 


POLITICAL    USE    OF   UNION   DUES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, by  a  5-to-4  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  decided  that  railway 
workers  who  were  compelled  to  join  a 
union  under  a  union  .shop  agreement 
authorized  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
had  the  rltiht  to  prevent  the  union  from 
using  their  dues  for  political  purposes 
over  their  objections  Five  separate 
opinions  expressed  the  varying  views  of 
the  nine  Justices. 

The  real  issue  was  whether  the  union 
shop  provision  in  the  act  authorizing 
the  union  shop  contract  violated  the 
freedom  of  speech  guarantee  of  the  first 
amendment. 

The  majority  decided  that  no  con- 
stitutional question  was  involved.  It 
held  simply  that  the  union  shop  provi- 
sion in  the  act  denied  unions,  over  aij 
employee's  objections,  the  power  to  use 
his  exacted  funds  to  support  political 
causes  which  he  opposes.  The  Court 
in  justifying  its  conclusion  stated  that 
Congi-ess  was  a\^are  of  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  rail  unions  when  it  enacted 
the  union  shop  provision  in  1951  and 
that  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  Court 
was  just  what  Congress  had  in  mind. 
The  majority  wjis  vei-y  careful  to  stress 
that  it  was  not  outlawing  the  union  shop 
nor  curtailing  the  traditional  political 
activities  of  rail  unions. 

The  suggested  remedy  for  the  em- 
ployees is  a  classic.  Under  the  decision 
an  aggrieved  employee  will  have  to  go 
into  court  to  recoup  the  proportionate 
share  of  dues  used  for  political  purposes 
or  to  prevent  these  dues  from  being  used 
for  political   purposes.    This   is  hardly 


a  solution  and  obviously  of  little  help  to 
any  employee.  It  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  average  worker  has  an  inherent  dis- 
taste for  becoming  involved  in  any  judi- 
cial proceedings,  costly  or  otherwise,  and 
a  particular  aversion  to  initiating  such 
actions.  In  case  this  is  not  enough,  con- 
sider the  pressures  that  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  a  worker  by  union  bosses 
and  others.  How  many  employees  can 
be  expected  to  assert  the  rights  that  the 
Supreme  Court  says  are  theirs  under 
these  circumstances?  I  might  add  that 
the  Court's  remedy  is  not  unlike  the 
policy  of  the  UAW  and  Walter  Reuther. 
This  policy  calls  for  a  refund  to  an  ob- 
jecting employee  of  that  portion  of  his 
money  used  by  the  union  for  political 
purposes. 

Justice  Black,  alone  amftng  the  Jus- 
tices, faced  up  to  the  constitutional  is- 
sues and,  in  my  opinion,  his  conclusion 
is  .sound.  He  would  have  held  that  the 
union  shop  provision  in  the  act.  in  per- 
mitting the  union  shop  contract  to  be 
applied  to  protesting  employees,  violated 
the  free  speech  guarantee  of  the  first 
amendment. 

The  deci-sion  of  the  Court  points  up 
the  need  for  legislative  measures  de- 
signed to  effectively  protect  the  rights 
of  union  members  in  this  important 
field.  I  have  in  the  past  proposed  such 
legislation  and  I  intend  to  study  these 
proposals  again  in  the  light  of  this 
decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  excellent 
editorials  on  the  Court's  decision.  One 
is  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  is  en- 
titled "The  Difficult  Right  of  Dissent." 
the  other,  "Questionable  Decision."  is 
from  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  June  i.'l.  19611 

The  DimcL'LT  Right  of  Dissent 

the  courts  decision 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
political  use  of  union  dues  has  restored  at 
least  one  of  the  rights  of  individual  mem- 
bers in  a  compulsory  labor  organization.  The 
decision,  however,  sets  forth  a  ])rinciple 
without  si>eclfically  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

By  a  5-to-4  vote  the  Court  ruled  that. 
although  a  worker  may  be  compelled  to  join 
a  union,  his  dues  may  not  be  used  for  union 
political  activities  with  which  he  does  not 
agree 

The  decision  does  not  mark  an  er.d  to  the 
massive  political  power  of  organized  labor. 
But  it  may  make  that  strength  less  mono- 
lithic by  reaffirming  the  right  of  Individual 
dissent.  The  question  now  is  how  that  right 
can  be  effectively  exercised. 

Before  the  Court  was  a  finding  by  the 
Georgia  Supreme  Court  that  a  union  shop  Is 
unconstitutional  when  It  obliges  a  member 
to  contribute  support  to  causes  cr  candi- 
dates he  opposes.  Such  a  worker,  said  the 
Georgia  court,  "is  just  as  much  deprived  of 
his  freedom  of  speech  as  if  he  were  compelled 
to  give  his  vocal  support  to  doctrines  he 
opposes." 

The  Federal  Court  this  week  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  union  shop,  but  it 
also  upheld  the  constitutional  right  of  rank- 
and-file  members  not  to  be  coerced  into  po- 
litical unanimity. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  Taft-Hart- 
ley  law   now   prohibit    the   contribution   of 


union  dues  to  candidates  for  Federal  office. 
But  the  restriction  does  not  apply  to  State 
and  local  offices,  and  organized  labor  has 
circumvented  the  Intent  of  the  Federal  stat- 
utes by  voluntary  contributions  and  what  it 
calls  political  education  programs.  Organi- 
zations such  as  the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on 
Political  Education  would  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  High  Court  ruling — If  it  were 
ever  Implemented. 

When  it  sanctioned  the  union  shop  in 
1956  the  Supreme  Court  made  clear  by 
unanimous  decision  that  the  ruling  would 
be  reexamined  "if  the  exaction  of  dues,  ini- 
tiation fees  or  assessments  is  used  as  a  cover 
for  forcing  ideological  conformity  or  other 
action  in  contravention  of  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments  " 

But  if  conformity  can  no  longer  be  legally 
forced  by  a  dues  checkoff,  are  Individual 
members  any  better  protected  than  they  were 
before  the  Court  spoke? 

The  decision  places  the  entire  responsl- 
b:iily  of  corrective  action  upon  the  union 
member.  He  must  first  overcome  the  great 
pressure  against  dissent  that  union  officials 
will  bring  to  bear.  Then  he  must  initiate 
prolonged  and  costly  court  actions  to  regain 
his  dues  or  to  prevent  their  political  use. 

FEW  CAN   fight   IT 

This  is  a  battle  that  the  late  producer 
Cecil  3  De  Mille  could  afford  to  fight  as  he 
did  against  his  ouster  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Radio  Artists.  De  Mille  refused 
to  contribute  to  a  political  campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  union  and  was  never  again 
allowed  to  go  on  the  air. 

A  dissenting  factory  worker  is  not  likely  to 
work  agr.inst  such  odds,  even  though  the  Su- 
I)reme  Court  h.as  now  declared  itself  on  his 
side 

What  is  needed  is  legislation  that  will  pro- 
\  ide  practical  metins  of  protection  for  union 
members.  Only  then  will  the  Court's  state- 
ment of  individual  rights  cease  to  be  a  ju- 
dicial technicality. 


[From  the  Oakland  Tribune] 
Questionable  Decision 

Anyone  believing  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  compulsory  union  dues 
payments  for  political  purposes  Is  likely  to 
curb  union  political  activity  Is  sadly  mis- 
taken. 

The  Court  ruled  that  railroad  workers  will 
still  have  to  pay  their  dues  in  their  com- 
pulsory membership  union,  but  the  union 
should  refvmd  a  portion  of  the  dues  that 
would  go  to  politics  if  the  memljer  objects 
to  the  union's  selection  of  the  political  bene- 
ficiary. 

The  dccisi.nn  was  close — 5—4  It  ^-as  am- 
biguous and  maybe  purp^isely  so.  The  Hleh 
Court  left  open  to  the  lower  courts  what 
type  of  political  activity  workers  could  ob- 
ject  to   contributing  toward. 

In  fact,  the  majority  opinion  written  by 
Mr.  Justice  William  J  Brennan,  Jr  .  st.ited 
in  part  that  the  majority  of  the  union  mem- 
bers also  have  an  interest  In  deciding  their 
unions  political  views  without  being  silenced 
by  the  dissenters. 

Such  a  statement  gives  a  lower  court 
pretty  wide  latitude  in  deciding  how  much 
a  union  has  to  return  to  a  dissenter — indeed, 
if  any  at  all. 

Several  of  the  Justices  felt  it  would  be 
difficult  to  divide  up  an  objector's  dues  to 
cut  out  the  portion  that  would  be  used  for 
political  purposes. 

In  view  of  this  difficulty,  the  Court  should 
have  demanded  that  a  formula  be  worked 
out  in.stead  of  merely  leaving  the  mat  tor 
open  to  more — and  undoubtedly  extensive 
litigation. 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    4 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1961. 
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Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business?  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Senate  Resolution 
147. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  that  the  reso- 
lution be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  147)  opposing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1961,  was 
read,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  4  of  1961 
tr;^ns:'nitted  to  Congress  by  the  PrcsiUent  on 
M:y  9,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pre- 
viously agreed  to,  the  time  on  the  pend- 
ing business  is  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

[Mr.   DiRKSENl. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  order  that  has  been  en- 
tered, I  be  permitted  to  make  a  point  of 
no  quorum,  and  that  the  time  required 
for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to 
either  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
>  Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er. There  was  sent  to  Congress.  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  4  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  One  of  the 
most  astute  lawyers  in  this  body  is  my 
colleague.  Senator  Hruska  of  Nebraska. 
He  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  He  has 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  was  not  in  the  public  interest,  that 
it  was  not  in  accord  with  our  tradition, 
and  that  it  would  not  result  in  better 
government.  Therefore,  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  on  May  16,  1961,  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  which  states: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
Renrganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1961.  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 
May  9,   19G1. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
cons -nt  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  thfs  point  a  statement  on  this 
subject  prepared  by  my  distinguished 
colleasue  from  Nebraska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Hruska 
Senate  Resolution  147  calls  for  the  dis- 
approval of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  per- 
taining to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
There  are,  in  my  opinion,  several  reasons 
why  this  plan  is  objectionable,  and  I  ear- 
nestl     hope  that  It  will  be  rejected. 


In  brief.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  be  authorized  to  delegate  any  of  its 
functions  to  a  division  of  the  Commission, 
an  individual  Commissioner,  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer, or  an  employee  or  employee  board. 
Provision  is  made  for  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mlFSlon  cf  any  action  taken  pursuant  to 
this  delegation,  but  such  appeal  Is  discre- 
tionary with  the  Commission,  and  a  deci- 
sion to  grant  an  appeal  requires  the  vote 
of  a  maj'.irity  less  ot.e  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  plan  funher  provides  that 
the  authority  to  ;.s>ign  personnel  to  perform 
those  functions  wluch  have  been  delegated 
.shall  be  %-ei:ted  solely  In  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

In  his   message   transmitting  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  4.  President  Kennedy  stated: 
"This    plan    will    provide    for    greater    ef- 
fri-zT.cy  in   the  riicpatch   of  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

"The  plan  provides  greater  flexibility  in 
the  handling  of  the  business  before  the 
Commist  on,  permittine  its  disposition  at 
different  levels  .=o  as  better  to  promote  its 
efficient  dispatch." 

TlieFC  are  mosf  worthwhile  objectives.  We 
know  that  there  is  a  serious  problem  of 
delay  in  our  administrative  agencies,  and 
there  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact  that  a 
conscienaous  effort  must  be  made  to  ex- 
pedite tlie  work  of  these  agencies  and  in- 
crea.se  their  efTiciency. 

However,  wc  must  a!s<i  recogn'ze  that  ex- 
pedition is  not  an  end  m  itself.  We  must 
not.  in  the  nam,o  of  efficiency,  sacrifice  the 
quality  cf  Justice  which  these  agencies  are 
called   upon   to   administer 

Tl;e  Ffderal  Trade  C  ■mml.ssi(in  ha-s  far- 
rc.ching  power  over  vital  proper' y  rights  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens.  Each  litigant 
that  appears  before  that  body  is  entitled  to 
his  day  ip.  court.  He  has  a  right  to  expect 
a  fair  herring  before  qualified  and  duly  con- 
stituted f^tficials. 

Theref.  ire,  the  question  before  ns  is  not 
limited  to  whether  or  not  the  work  of  the 
Feeler. a  Tn.Je  Commission  will  be  speede<i 
up  under  plan  No.  4.  We  must  also  satisfy 
ourselves  that  tliere  will  be  no  impairment 
of  substantive  rights  and  that  the  biparti- 
san character  and  ba.«ic  mis,sion  of  the  PTC 
as  it  was  originally  Intended  by  Congress 
will  not  be  per\erted. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  wo.3  previoTisly  considered  by 
the  Senate  when  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
8  was  transmitted  to  the  Congres=.  In  1950. 
Hearings  were  held  at  that  time,  and  plan 
No.  8  w^as  accepted  and  permitted  to  become 
law. 

I  ment'oned  plan  No  8  because  it  has 
been  bolcily  st.-.ted  that  plan  No.  4  is  Just 
an  e.Kten.=;'nn  of  plan  No.  8  and  for  that  rea- 
son there  should  rot  be  too  much  concern 
about  the  new  powers  that  plan  No.  4  con- 
fers on  tiic  Cliairman.  Upon  comparison, 
however,  t  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is 
a  substatitial  and  vital  ditference  in  the 
scope  of  taese  two  plans. 

In  plan  No.  8  of  1950  executive  and  ad- 
ministrati'.e  functions  only  were  tran.sferred 
from  the  Commission  to  the  Chairman,  and 
the  plan  fprll^d  out  certain  specified  powers 
which  were  reserved  in  the  Commission 
Tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  executive  departments  which  studied 
plan  No.  3  made  it  clear  that  only  executive 
and  administrative  functions  were  being 
delegated  to  the  Chairman  under  the  plan 
and  that  there  was  r.o  transfer  of  sub.stan- 
tlve  func.iois.  At  page  3  of  Senate  Report 
No  15'^2.  Hist  Co.MeresR,  second  session  (1950) 
the  committee  stated : 

"It  should  be  nnicd  with  all  the  emphasis 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  that  this  reor- 
ganizatio.i  plan  in  no  way  alters,  modifies, 
or  diminishes  Federal  Trade  Commission 
which  ar?  vested  by  statute  in  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Commissioners  or  the  Com- 
mission as  a  whole.  • 


Contrast  this  with  the  broad  delegation  of 
powers  in  jilan  No.  4  which  provides  that 
any — and  I  emphasize  the  word  "any" — 
function,  including  substantive  quasi-Judi- 
cial functions,  may  be  delegated  to  "•  •  • 
a  division  of  the  Commission,  an  individual 
commissioner,  a  hearing  examiner,  or  an  em- 
ployee or  employee  board."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  plan  No.  4 
does  represent  a  broad  departure  from  exist- 
ing law. 

It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  all  of  its  impli- 
cations and  the  changes  which  may  result 
fre.m  plan  N  i.  4  bccaui^c  of  its  broad  sweep- 
ing terms.  Also,  there  are  certain  doubts 
which  an.':e  because  .some  of  its  provisions 
appear  to  confli'^t  with  the  law  as  it  now 
exists  under  the  organic  act  estab'lshlng  the 
Federal  Trade  Com-mlsslon  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  and  Reorganization 
P!a!i  No.  8.  There  are.  however,  cert  lin  areas 
where  questions  immediately  arise  and  cause 
some  of  us  serious  concern. 

For  example,  under  plan  No.  4,  the  autlior- 
ity  to  issue  complaints  could  be  delegated 
to  any  employee.  Evexi  ur.der  the  present 
procedure  v.liere  the  Commission  Issues  tlie 
complaint  and  then  later  passes  Judgment 
on  that  complaint  so  that  it  Is,  In  a  sense, 
acting  as  both  prosecutor  and  Judge,  there 
is  a  departure  from  our  traditional  system 
of  Juri.-prudence.  How  much  more  of  a  de- 
parture there  is  going  to  be  'Ahen  this  p^wcr 
tan  be  delegal-ed  awry  to  any  "•  •  •  exam- 
iner, or  an  employee  cr  employee  board."  At 
least,  under  the  present  arrangement  to 
which  wc  have  become  accustomed,  we  have 
the  aSauraiiCe  that  the  Commissioners  who 
play  this  delicate  dual  role  are  responsible 
Individuals  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  To  that  extent 
they  are  respor.sible  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public,  and  are  subject 
to  some  discipline  and  restraint.  This  would 
not  be  true  in  the  c.isc  cf  civil  service  em- 
ployees who  are  one  step  removed,  who 
would  bo  responsible  only  to  the  Chairman, 
and  who  would  be  n.im.eless  as  far  as  the 
litigants  and  the  public  are  concerned. 

At  the  hearings  whl^h  were  held  on  Senate 
Resolution  147,  Mr  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Fideral  Trade  Com- 
mission, testified  tiial  ho  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  having  the  Commission  delegate  the 
power  to  issue  complaints  to  employers. 
This  is  heartening  because  I  have  much 
re.spect  for  Mr  Dixon  and  know  him  to  be 
a  man  of  great  capalillity  Needless  to  say. 
however,  after  Mr.  Dixon  leaves,  the  Chair- 
man who  succeed?  him  might  very  well  think 
otherwise  and  decide  this  po'.^er  should  be 
delegated.  The  point  !.«.  why  should  Con- 
gress grant  the  Commission  au  authority  to 
delegate  which  is  so  broad  that  it  includes 
areas  where  delegation  i.';  not  deerr.cd  ad',  ia 
able  and  the  authority  is  not   iicded^ 

Another  area  of  concern  Is  the  procedure 
for  appointing  bureau  heads  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No  8  specifically  provided  that  the 
Chairman's  appointment  of  heads  of  major 
administrative  units  would  be  sisbject  to 
tiie  approval  of  the  Commission.  The  people 
holding  these  positions  are  major  policy- 
making officials.  It  is  Important  that  the 
full  Commission  have  an  opport\;ni*y  to  In- 
quire Into  their  background  and  qualifica- 
tions, as  well  as  their  predilections  and 
philosophical  bent.  However,  under  section 
1  of  plan  No.  4  this  approval  process  could 
be  eliminated  by  rule  so  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  the  Commission  to 
pass  upon   there  appointments. 

If  the  authority  to  adjudicate  the  substan- 
tive rights  of  the  litigant  are  to  be  delegated 
as  proposed  in  plan  No.  4,  special  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  litigant  is 
given  an  effective  right  of  appeal.  However, 
the  provisions  for  appeal  which  are  contained 
in  plan  No.  4  are  Inadequate  and  do  not  fully 
protect  the  litigant's  rights. 
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The  appeal  provided  under  plan  No.  4  lias 
been  likened  to  a  certiorari  proceeding.  Ap- 
peal is  not  granted  as  a  matter  of  right  but 
r.ithcr  it  remains  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Commission.  Unless  a  majority  of  the 
Commission  less  one  member  vole  in  favor 
of  granting  a  review,  the  action  taken  on  any 
matter  which  has  been  delegated  will  become 
final 

If  the  litigant  is  going  to  be  deprived  of  a 
mandatory  right  of  appeal,  those  persons 
wlio  have  been  delegated  the  authority  to 
pass  judgment  or.  his  rights  should  be  ap- 
pointed lor  a  term  of  years  and  should  be 
suijject  to  Senate  confirmation.  Otherwise, 
these  employees  may  find  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain tlielr  Independence  and  could  be  subject 
to  domination  by  the  Chairman.  Through 
the  control  which  the  Chairman  has  over 
the  employees  of  :he  Commission,  especially 
in  the  assignmen"  of  cases,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  there  could  be  a  tendency  for 
some  examiners  and  other  employees  to  de- 
cide cases  in  conformity  with  the  individual 
views  and  plillosoj  hy  "f  the  Chairman  Tliis, 
in  turn,  could  develop  into  a  direct  line  of 
command  from  the  White  House  to  the  in- 
dividual examine  via  t!ie  Chairman.  The 
end  result  would  te  the  destruction  of  the  bi- 
partisan nature  of  this  agency  as  it  w;is 
Intended    by   Conijress. 

Those  who  support  plan  No.  4  will  argue 
that  one  less  than  a  majority  (in  other  words 
usually  two  Commissioners  i  may  call  a  case 
up  for  review  and  that  this  provision  pre- 
serves the  bipartisan  cliaracter  of  tlie  Com- 
mission. Howeve.-.  this  provision  is  not  a 
sufficient  protection.  For  example,  if  three 
members  of  the  Commi,ssi<in  embrace  the 
ptilitlcal  faith  of  the  majority  party  and 
one  member  is  an  independent,  tlie  member 
of  the  minority  party  would  hnve  no  control 
over  the  types  of  cases  wliich  are  accepted 
for  review.  There  would  be  no  effective 
check  of  the  majoilty  party.  With  no  check, 
there  would  be  m    balance. 

It  sliould  also  be  mentioned  that  the  gen- 
eral freedom  of  action  and  independence  of 
tlie  individual  Commissioners  w(.>uld  be 
limited  to  the  ex.ent  th.it  the  assignment 
of  their  work  wo.Ud  be  controlled  by  the 
Chairman. 

Under  tiie  pre.=ent  law.  tlie  decision  of  a 
hearing  examiner  is  appealable  to  the  Com- 
mission as  a  matte:-  of  right.  If,  as  proposed 
in  plan  No  4,  thert  are  to  be  further  delega- 
tions of  authority  to  employees  Including 
those  who  are  less  qualitied  than  hearing 
examiners,  there  would  be  even  more  com- 
pelling reasons  for  providing  a  mandatory 
right  of  review  rather  than  restricting  re- 
view to  those  ca.scs  wiiere  the  Commission 
grants  certiorari. 

Because  of  its  quasi-Judicial  nature,  much 
of  the  policy  of  the  Commi.ssion  will  evolve 
from  a  line  of  dec  slons  which  are  rendered 
In  a  particular  t  .-pe  of  case  Therefore, 
unless  the  Commission  Itself  is  placed  on 
record  in  those  cases  which  come  before  that 
agency,  it  is  tjounc  to  become  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  Ctmmissions  policies.  It  is 
sufficient  to  quote  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  April  13.  1961,  on  regu- 
latory agencies   to  illustrate  this  point: 

"The  practice  of  rendering  anonymous  de- 
cisions, which  hp..«  hitherto  generally  pre- 
vailed, has  served  as  a  means  of  escaping 
precision  and  resp jnsibtllty.  When  the  ac- 
tual source  of  the  opinion  is  unknown  save 
only  that  it  is  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
aRency.  it  not  only  impairs  its  value  as  a 
preepdent.  but  alsc  makes  for  that  very  dis- 
sipation of  respon.'ibillty  that  we  are  trying 
to   reduce   in   our  udministratlve   action. 

'Fortunately,  f-oin  the  betrmning  of 
American  law,  our  Judges  assumed  an  indl- 
\idual  responsibility  for  uttering  the  b.ases 
which  underlay  their  decisions.  This  prac- 
tice has  made  not  only  for  con.scientiousness 
in  undergoing  the  ■.ravall  of  decision,  but  has 
Invited  examination  of  each  proffered  brick 


that  would  seek  a  place  in  the  structure  of 
our  law  Tlie  adoption  of  this  practice  by  the 
regulatory  agencies  would,  in  my  opinion, 
tend  to  develop  the  law  that  they  administer, 
.'is  well  as  be  a  continual  challenge  to  each 
agency  member  to  make  his  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  administrative  justice. 
I  am  requesting  a  wider  adoption  of  this 
practice" 

The  problem  of  delay  and  congestion  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
the  administrative  agencies  Many  of  our 
courts,  particularly  those  in  the  larger  met- 
r.'.>politan  areas,  are  plagued  with  tiie  same 
problem  and  jirobably  to  a  greater  degree 
For  several  years  now  this  h.^s  been  of  great 
concern  to  the  bar.  the  Judiciary,  and  th.e 
public.  Books  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  literally  hundreds  of  articles  and 
speeches  have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
problem  A  great  number  and  variety  of  new 
techniques  and  procedures  have  been  cm- 
ployed  with  some  Ijcing  aciopted  and  others 
being  ab:indor;ed.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Judiciary  fjiibcomiiiittce  on  Improvements  m 
Judiciary  Maclilnery  is  p-r.-^ppllng  with  the 
I'robU'm  as  it  relates-to  the  Federal   courts. 

If  I  may  call  upon  niy  experience  as  a 
member  o."  that  subcommittee,  let  me  say 
that  1  have  not  seen  any  proposals  lor  expe- 
diting the  work  of  the  courts  wlilch  would, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  ^chip  away  at  the 
quality  of  justice  to  be  administered,  nor 
hi\e  I  seen  any  suggestions  that  such  a 
compromise  might  be  justifiable.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  rights  of  the  lltigant.s  has 
always  been  the  primary  concern. 

There  has  been  a  limited  use  of  procedures 
calling  for  tlie  d"legation  of  judicial  func- 
tions to  inferior  (jfficers  such  as  commis.- 
floners,  referees,  masters,  and  auditors,  in 
order  to  lighten  the  work  load  of  the  judge. 
I  know  of  no  iir'X-edures.  however,  whuli 
would  permit  final  decisions  to  be  er.tered  by 
anyb.-xly  other  than  a  duly  constitut.<'d  statu- 
tory tribunal  without  giving  the  litigant  a 
mand.iiory  right  of  review  by  the  court  hav- 
ing super\isory  jurisdiction. 

Tlierc  are  undoubtedly  several  functions 
now  being  iierformed  by  the  Commissioners 
which  should  be  delegated.  And  certainly 
in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy 
there  should  be  a  delegation  of  thoi.e  func- 
tions which  can  be  transferred  without 
Jeopardizing  the  rights  of  litigants  or  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  the  agency. 

But.  If  this  is  to  be  accomplishiKl  by  a 
reorganization  plan,  the  plan  should  spell  out 
the  specific  areas  in  which  it  is  intended 
that  deleeations  will  be  made.  Otherwise. 
Coneress  has  no  way  of  evaluating  the  con- 
sequences of  its  action  in  endorsing  the  plan. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  does  not  do  this 
It  contains  broad  general  jirovisions  and.  m 
many  respects,  is  vague.  As  I  stated  earlier. 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  grant  the  Com- 
miission  authority  to  delegate  In  certain  areas 
where  it  apparently  is  not  needed  or  even 
wanted    at  the   present  time. 

The  present  Chairman  of  the  C-in.mission 
has  stated  that  it  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined exactly  what  internal  changes  might 
be  necessary  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  but  that  he  be- 
lieves Plan  No  4  should  be  adopted  to  clear 
up  any  doubts  as  to  the  Commission's  au- 
thority in   this  regard. 

It  appears  that  Congress  is  being  .isked  to 
sign  over  a  blank  authority  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  an  abdication  of  its  leg- 
islative function.  In  effect  Reorganization 
Plan  No  4  would  be  a  further  exteision  of 
the  Reorsanization  Act  of  1949  as  il  applies 
to  a  specific  agency.  Under  that  cct  Con- 
gress at  least  retained  a  veto  power.  Now  it 
is  being  asked  to  relinquish  the  veto  by 
npprovins:  a  broad  plan  which  would  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  such  :-eorgan- 
izations  as  it  sees  fit  in  the  future  without 
first  giving  Congress  an  opportunitj  to  dis- 
approve them. 


We  should  have  the  assurance  that  the 
power  to  issue  complaints  will  not  be  dele- 
gated: that  the  appointment  of  department 
heads  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commission;  that  basic  rights  of  litigants 
will  not  be  sacrificed  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion remains  a  bipartisan  body  with  five 
Commissioners  rather  than  one.  If  efficiency 
requires  that  certain  functions  be  delegated 
let  them  be  si>ecifled.  Let  such  proposals 
be  subjected  to  the  full  legislation  process. 
so  tliey  can  be  carefully  evaluated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  m 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  thci-e  are 
some  distinguished  and  dedicated  em- 
ployees and  examiners.  There  are  dis- 
tinguished members  of  that  Commis.sion. 
and  a  distinguished  Chairman.  They 
arc  dedicated,  patriotic,  intelligent  iii- 
dividuals.  However,  the  question  before 
the  Senate  today  is.  Shall  we  make  a 
delegation  of  power,  not  to  these  individ- 
uals I  have  mentioned,  but  shall  we 
make  a  delegation  of  power  within  the 
framework  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  power  will  be  vested  not 
only  today  but  also  tomorrow  and  for 
time  to  come,  when  we  know  not  who 
will  occupy  those  positions? 

In  granting  authority  to  a  public  offi- 
cial we  should  never  grant  authority  be- 
cause a  good  man  happens  to  hold  the 
position  in  question.  We  should  delegate 
authority,  keeping  in  mind  that  some- 
time an  unwise  man  or  an  individual 
with  not  the  ultimate  in  judicial  lem- 
pei-ament  will  hold  that  office. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  an 
agency  set  up  by  Congress.  It  makes 
rules,  investigates,  holds  hearings,  sits  as 
a  trial  court,  and  renders  judgment.  It 
does  all  this  without  coming  to  Congress. 
Its  rules  have  the  effect  of  law.  Its  reg- 
ulations have  the  effect  of  law.  Its  de- 
cisions could  mean  life  or  death  for  a 
business. 

Anyone  who  believes  in  liberal  govern- 
ment— and  I  do — must  adhere  to  the 
position  that  such  power,  if  it  is  to  be 
delegated  by  the  Congress,  should  be 
delegated  to  the  whole  Commission. 
After  all.  we  give  the  Commission  the 
power  to  investigate,  to  prosecute,  to  try, 
and  to  render  judgment.  The  reorgani- 
zation plan  before  the  Senate  would  take 
power  away  from  the  Commission  and 
center  it  in  the  Chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  plan  would  give 
broad  powers  of  delegation.  That  is 
wrong.  The  business  before  the  agen- 
cies should  be  expedited,  but  this  is  not 
the  an.?wer.  Concentration  of  power 
has  never  expedited  proceedings  in  any 
sphere.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  all  other  Commissions  should 
come  before  Congress,  if  they  caniiot 
sjjecd  up  their  schedules  and  clear  up 
their  docket,  and  ask  for  specific  legis- 
lation that  they  need.  Congress  should 
provide  them  with  the  manpower,  so  that 
all  citizens  of  the  United  Stat-es  can  have 
their  cases  heard  expeditiously.  We 
should  never,  under  the  guise  of  speeding 
up  or  making  eflBcient,  concentrate 
power  that  was  intended  for  an  entire 
Commission. 
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Again  I  say,  it  is  power  to  legislate,  it 
is  power  to  investigate,  power  to  try.  to 
prosecute,  to  decide,  and  power  to  enter 
a  verdict  which  can  sound  the  death 
knell  to  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  first 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  emphatically 
with  the  line  of  reasoning  which  has 
just  been  enunciated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis].  He  has  placed  before  the  Sen- 
ate— more  appropriately,  I  should  say, 
he  has  stated  in  our  nearly  empty  Sen- 
ate Chamber — some  very  potent  argu- 
ments, it  seems  to  me,  for  the  disap- 
proval of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  a  need  and 
a  desire  to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Commission  by  changing  its  rules  and 
regulations,  the  final  paragraph  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations in  its  report  recommending  the 
disapproval  of  the  reorganization  plan 
spells  out  the  proper  proccduiT.  I  quote 
that  paragraph: 

Finally,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee. If  action  Is  required  to  streamline  the 
Federal  Trade  Comml.=slon  or  to  relieve  Its 
members  of  present  burdens  by  authorizing 
extensive  delegations  and  limiting  adminis- 
trative appeals,  this  should  be  done  selec- 
tively by  amenaing  the  organic  statute  of 
the  Commission,  and  by  the  cnmmittee.s 
which  normally  proceFs  leg!.=;!ation  pcrtam- 
Ing  to  the  Commission  and  whirh  arc  fa- 
miliar with  their  policies  and  nrtivitie?,  rath- 
er than  by  the  device  of  a  reorganization 
plan. 

Certainly,  I  think  one  could  say  that 
procedure  should  be  followed,  rather 
than  using  this  type  of  reorganization 
plan.  Actually,  this  proposal  is  not  a 
reorganization  plan  at  all.  It  should 
more  appropriately  be  designated  as  a 
"reorganization  permit,"  because  we  are 
asked  to  issue  a  reorganization  "permit" 
without  guidelines,  without  limitations, 
whereby  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  introduce  any  kind  of  reorgan- 
ization procedures  which  he  desires. 

A  plan  is  one  thing,  because  one  can 
find  ip  a  plan  those  elements  of  which 
he  approves  or  disapproves.  At  least 
with  a  plan  before  us  we  know  what  we 
are  legislating  about.  But  when  in  the 
form  of  a  rcorgani'.ation  plan  a  carte 
blanche  permit  is  issued  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  to  do  whatever  he 
wi.shes  to  do  under  the  Kuise  of  expedit- 
ing legislation.  I  feel  certain  that  that  is 
entirely  out  of  context  with  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  it  approved  the  legisla- 
tion permitting  reorganization  plans  to 
be  sent  to  Congress. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  futile 
forensic  exercise  to  address  a  host  of 
empty  seats  on  this  sleepy,  preholiday 
afternoon,  talking  about  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  or  a  bill,  because  if  one  could, 
by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck,  influence 
the  votes  of  all  who  are  here  and  multi- 
ply them  by  2,  he  would  still  lose  the 
vote  by  3  to  1.  Nevertheless,  I  still  think 
that,  to  keep  the  record  straight,  a  few 
things  should  be  said,  because  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  approval  of  this  plan  would 


come  back  to  plague  us  time  after  time 
in  the  ensuing  months  and  ensuing  years. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  explain  why 
I  refer  to  this  proposal  as  an  "organiza- 
tional permit"  instead  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  Under  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  this  sun:?:ested  delegation  of 
authority  as  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
White  House,  and  as  prescribed,  I  pre- 
sume, by  Dr.  Landis,  there  are  virtually 
no  limitations  as  to  what  can  be  done 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  in 
delegating  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  and  delegating  the  authority 
av.ay  from  the  various  members  of  the 
Commission. 

I  may  say.  by  way  of  interpol£ition, 
that  when  Concre-ss  created  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  it  must  have  had 
some  rea.son  for  making  it  bipartisan  in 
n?.ture.  I  think  that  was  wise:  I  think 
it  was  good;  because  we  are  dealing  with 
a  Commission  which  has  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  American  businesses, 
great  and  small.  The  Commi:s.<;ion  can. 
by  unwise  regulations,  by  impetuous 
regulations,  by  controversial  regula- 
tions, virtually  put  out  of  business  small 
concern.^  which  cannot  support  the  lux- 
ury of  high-priced  legal  counsel  to  carry 
a  controversy  through  the  courts,  and 
ultimatfly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  However,  this  proposal 
would  virtually  df^stroy  the  significance 
of  formulating  this  Commission  .^o  as 
to  include  bipartisan  representation. 

If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
takes  some  action  af;ainst  General  Elec- 
tric, Westinghou.^e.  General  Motors,  or 
Du  Pont,  that  action,  of  course,  provides 
a  challenge  for  their  attorney--^,  and  they 
have  plenty  of  means  and  opportunity 
to  have  the  case  adjudicated  by  the  high 
courts.  But  when  the  Commission  takes 
some  action  which  deals  with  a  small 
business,  whirh  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain a  retinue  of  attorneys,  which  can- 
not afford  to  employ  special  counsel  for 
important  cases,  it  is  licreby  proposed 
to  delegate,  not  only  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  but  also  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  made  by  some  employee, 
an  appointee  of  an  appointee  of  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  President,  lethal  powers 
over  the  free  enterprise  system. 

In  the  committee  report  will  be  found 
the  words  of  Commissioner  Anderson, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  form^er  Governor 
of  South  Dakota,  and  who  is  recof4nized 
rs  havinu  made  a  great  record  as  a 
Federal  Trade  Commi.ssioner :  a  man 
uhose  judcrmcnt  is  sound,  and  whose 
experience  is  vast.     He  said: 

One  cf  the  dangers  of  a  great  delegation 
cf  jy.wer  Is  that  the  authority  making  £uch 
delegation  may  eventually  become  too  far 
removed  from  actual  knowledge  of  operations 
.as  carried  out  by  those  to  whom  the  power 
has  been  delegated.  In  big  government  this 
type  of  dfleg.iilon  coiild  be  most  detrimental 
and  liiimical  to  the  purposes  for  which 
r.r  agency  Is  created. 

Commissioner  Ander.son  continued 
later  in  his  testimony  with  this  state- 
ment: 

I  am  of  th'^  fixrther  opinion  that  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  4  of  1961  vests  too  much 
power  in  the  Chairman.  The  imposition  of 
the  plan  would  reduce  the  status  of  indi- 
vidual Commissioners.  I  am  sure  that  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Executive  to  create 


a  one-man  agency  out  of  our  multimember 
agency.  This  will,  however,  be  the  Inevitable 
result  If  the  Individual  Commission  mem- 
bers are  further  reduced  In  status  and  the 
powers  of  Chairman  Increased.  I  feel  that 
the  members  of  a  regulatory  body  who  serve 
In  quasi-judicial,  quasi-lcglslatlve.  and  ad- 
mlnlstr.-itlve  capacities  shou'd  not  be  reduced 
to  staff  status. 

Madam  President,  I  .share  that  con- 
viction, bcrnusc  thf  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  cliarped  by  law  with  the  exer- 
ci.sc  of  important  powers  over  American 
bu.^incis  and  industry,  and  its  functions 
and  responsibilities  have  been  specifical- 
ly vested  and  defined  in  the  Commission 
by  Congress. 

What  will  happen  if  this  reorganiza- 
ti'.n  permit  is  granted?  What  will  be 
the  result?  The  committee  report  does 
a  little  prognosticating  in  that  direction. 
II  states: 

If  plan  No.  4  of  1961  is  permitted  to  go 
into  effect,  the  Commission  will  have  the 
ix)wer  to  (  1  )  authorize  the  delegation  of 
any  and  all  of  its  functions  to  subordinates. 

That  is  where  I  say  we  are  delegating 
the  capacity  to  make  rulings  which  can 
be  ruinous  or  beneficial  to  any  industry, 
bi.i',  cr  small,  to  an  appointee  of  an  ap- 
pointee of  r.n  appointee  cf  an  appointee, 
because  it  is  pos.'-ible  to  v-o  down,  down, 
and  down,  a.s  far  as  ihtre  arc  subordinate 
echelons  into  which  the  aullionly  which 
Congress  orisiinally  repo.-^ed  in  the  hands 
of  a  Federal  Trade  Commi.s.'-ion,  biparti- 
san in  nature,  can  bo  drained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  D-kota 
has  expired 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Ml'NDT.  Madam  President,  a 
second  thin.,'  wliich  will  occur  if  this  plan 
eventuates  will  be: 

(2)  Afford  review  only  at  its  discretion, 
unless  two  members  of  the  Commission  agree 
t'j  .1  review. 

In  other  words,  the  likelihood  or  the 
p.j.>  ability  of  review  is  reduced.  We  will 
lia'. c  narrov.ed  the  path  v.  hich  businesses 
can  travel  to  be  certain  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  the  type  of  re- 
view Congre.-s  intended  them  to  have 
wlien  the  original  act  was  pa:-sed. 

Third,  the  proposed  reorganization  act 
will  cause  the  decision  of  a  subordinate 
to  become  final  by  denying  automatic 
review.  In  other  words,  this  proposal 
could  result  in  death  by  anonymous  at- 
tack, no  far  as  concerns  a  business 
against  which  repressive  action  had  been 
taken  by  some  subordinate,  if  review 
were  denied. 

In  addition,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  would  be  vested  w.th  the 
autliority  to  choose  the  individuals  v.  ho 
would  exercise  the  delegated  power. 

Madam  President.  I  am  lu  t  in  sym- 
pathy With  t)ie  current  trends  in  gov- 
ernment which  tend  increasingly  to 
place  more  and  morp  authority  in  the 
hands  of  fev,  or  and  f(  wrr  individuals. 
I  am  not  in  sympathy  v, ith  the  general. 
overall  tendency  in  1961  to  delegate  and 
increase  the  powers,  authorities,  and 
prerogatives  of  the  ExecuMvc — not  that 
I  distiust  the  Executive — but  if  Con- 
gress is  to  continue  to  justify  its  exist- 
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ence,  Congress  must  exercise  and  retain 
its  legislative  prerogatives  and  func- 
tions. We  find  on  every  side  the  attack 
to  cut  dowir  and  cut  back  the  authority 
of  Congress,  and  to  build  up  and  expand 
the   authority   of    the   Executive. 

The  other  day,  a  committee  of  prom- 
inent Americans  .suggested  that  perhaps 
the  tax-writing  authority  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Executive,  and  that 
perhaps  Congres.s  should  confine  itself 
to  fixing  the  amount  to  be  raised  by 
taxes,  but  that  the  Executive  should 
determine  how  and  largely  by  whom  the 
taxes  should  be  paid.  Increasingly  it  is 
being  suggested  that  the  Congre.ss  give 
the  Executive  the  power  to  enpage  in 
back-door  spendinc  procedures.  In  that 
connection,  of  course,  no  one  is  able  to 
determine  how  much  the  actual  taxpay- 
ers' Federal  obligation  or  Federal  debt 
would  be. 

We  have  had  oefore  us,  at  least  for 
consideration  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees of  the  Hou.se  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  farm  pros.Tam  propo:al  to  turn 
over  to  tlie  Secretary  of  A  'riculture  the 
riiiht  to  write  our  agricultural  Ie;;i.sla- 
tion,  and  to  denv— and.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  Senators  note  the  execu- 
tive presumption  implicit  in  the  use  of 
that  word  "deny"— the  Conpress  and  the 
p.  ople  the  right  to  say  anything  except 
one  or  the  other  of  thf>  two  mono.syllabic 
words  "yes"  or  "no."  but  eliminating 
the  right  to  amend. 

I  am  happy  to  record  that  this  week 
our  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  rejected  this  arrogant  sug- 
;jc  tion  and  f^day  tlie  ticker  tape  in  our 
cloakroom  reports  our  companion  com- 
mittee in  the  Hou.se  rejected  it  even  more 
emphatically. 

I  think  there  should  be  erave  country- 
wide concern  repardinL^  the  attempts  to 
cut  down  Congress  to  the  importance  of 
a  ceremonial  nrcip.  and  to  build  up  the 
executive  until  :t  would  virtually  run 
the  entire  countiv  and  its  people. 

I  submit.  Mad.im  President,  that  Re- 
organization Plan  No  4  is  in  keeping  with 
the  current  concept  of  turning  over  to 
an  individual  all  power  over  the  people — 
in  this  instance,  not  on'y  to  turn  it  over 
to  thr  President — in  which  case  the 
people  at  least  would  know  who  was 
responsible — or  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  but  to  turn  it  over  to  any 
.subordinate  employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion whom  the  Chairman  mii^ht  .select, 
and  to  allow  that  employee  to  i.ssue  a 
decree  cr  to  hold  a  licarini?.  and  thus  to 
decide  wh.ethcr  some  small  business  in 
the  United  States  v.ould  .suivive  or  would 
die. 

Madam  President,  even  though  there 
are  now  less  than  a  doz.m  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  floor,  to  ccu'-ider  this 
matter.  I.  for  one.  want  the  record  to  be 
clear,  I  think  thi-^  is  an  unfortunate  ujy 
:n  American  history,  if  by  mr^ans  of  the 
forthcoming  yea-and-nay  vote  we  move 
furthrr  in  the  direction  of  decapitating 
Congress  and  glorifying  the  Executive  so 
th.at  by  flat  or  decree  it  can  make  rulin.t's, 
to  the  ruination  of  America  pnd  its  peo- 
ple. I  hope  Re~.rr.anization  Plan  No.  4 
is  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Madam  President.  I 
yield   10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [A!r.  J.wnsl. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognised  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  it 
is  regrettable  that  there  are  not,  more 
Senators  present  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time  to  deliberate  upon  this  rather  im- 
portant subject.  But  I  am  sure  other 
Members  have  work  to  do  which  they 
consider  of  greater  importance  tlian  the 
siibject  we  are  now  considering. 

In  respect  to  these  reorgarization 
plans,  we  shall  be  writing  rather  inter- 
esting legislative  historj-.  because  al- 
though it  may  be  that  this  plan  will  be 
rejected,  as  was  the  Securities  aod  Ex- 
change Commission  plan,  we  saall  at 
least  be  finding  the  area  in  which  some- 
thing which  needs  to  be  done  :an  be 
done  without  running  afoul  of  the 
dan^'-ors  which  I  think  are  presented  by 
the  plan  winch  now  is  before  us. 

I  participated  rather  actively  in  the 
debate  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2, 
which  related  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
chance  Commission:  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  rejected  that 
plan  because  it  was  proposed  that  tlie 
Commission  be  given  authority  to  dele- 
gate powers  which  the  Congress  did  not 
wish  it  to  delegate.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
fulcrum  upon  which  our  decision;;  in  re- 
gard to  all  of  these  plans  should  turn. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  a.ssurae  that 
a  deleeatiou  cf  power  will  be  exercised 
providently  and  that  appointees  whose 
nominations  the  Senate  has  confirmed 
will  not  delegate  power  capriciou.sly  or 
recklessly. 

So  the  question  is  whether  we  wish  to 
pive  the  Commission  authority  to  dele- 
gate certain  types  of  authority.  I  be- 
lieve we  do  not;  and  I  believe  thai  is  why 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion jilan  was  rejected. 

The  tyi)cs  of  authority  which  the  Con- 
gress does  not  wish  to  give  a  com:-nission 
the  power  to  delegate  are  essentially  the 
following: 

First,  the  rulemaking  power.  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  fundamental  arguments 
in  connection  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchance  Commission  plan  debate  was 
that  thr-  rulemaking  power  rerresents 
the  residual  control  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  over  everything  under  itJ  wings, 
so  to  speak,  and  that  even  though  it 
mi'^ht  be  vexatious  to  the  Commission 
l^  deal  with  some  cf  the  rules— for  in- 
stance, some  of  the  agencies  ha\e  rules 
in  reeaid  to  the  size  of  the  psper  on 
which  memoranda  shall  ,be  submitted — 
such  disadvantages  simply  do  not  bcuin 
to  rate  with  the  advantage  to  be  had  by 
requiring  the  Commission  to  retain  its 
rulemaking  power,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  work  of  the  Commission  pro- 
ceeds under  that  power,  and  that,  there- 
fore, if  the  Commission  retains  that 
pov.-er.  it  retains  the  core  of  control  over 
its  work. 

Hence,  Madam  President,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  plan  No.  4  is  fatally  de- 
f'^ctive.  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  that  it  would  give  the  Commission 
the  right  to  delegate  the  rulem.aking 
power,  which  the  Congress  does  not  be- 
lieve should  be  delegated. 


The  second  point  is  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  review  procedure.  The  only 
way  by  which  the  Commission's  review 
of  a  complicated  matter  may  be  obtained 
as  a  matter  of  right 

Mr.  KE^AUV'ER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  always  have  great 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  But  aside  from  the  pro- 
cedural—as we  might  say — rulemaking 
power,  where  is  there  in  this  plan  any 
provision  for  delegation  of  the  rulemak- 
ins  power? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  general  and  sweep- 
ing authority  given  by  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  delegate  practically  any 
matter  includes  delegation  of  the  rule- 
making power,  in  my  view,  and,  indeed. 
as  I  understand 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  rulemaking 
power  could  be  delegated  under  this 
plan? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Commission  could 
dele.s-ate  its  power  to  make  and  to  chant-e 
the  rules.  That  is  v.hat  I  am  complain- 
ing about  in  this  respect.  The  Commis- 
sion could  delegate  to  subordinates  its 
power  to  issue  rules,  subject  to  the  re- 
view rights,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Commis- 
sion, of  course.  That  is  what  I  am  dis- 
cussing now. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  I  cannot  find 
in  the  plan  any  provision  of  power  to 
delegate  the  rulemaking  power 

Mr.  JAVnS.  If  the  Senator  frcm 
Tennessee  will  follow  me 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  The  Commission 
administ'-rs  certain  laws,  particularly  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  1  heir  purpose  is 
not  the  rulemaking  power,  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  But. 
nonetheless,  the  Commission  operates 
under  a  set  of  rules;  and  if  the  Com- 
mission obtains  the  general  power  cf 
delccation.  the  Commission  certainly 
could  proceed  with  a  specific  delegation 
of  that  power. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  suppose  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  talking  about  the 
power  to  issue  cubpenas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  power  to  issu? 
complaints. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  And  the  power  to 
grant  delays  in  regard  to  the  time  to  file 
briefs,  and  so  forth.  But  surely  that  is 
not  the  sort  of  thing  the  Senator  from 
New  York  v  ould  wi  h  to  have  the  entire 
Commission  act  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  about  celegation 
of  the  pov.er  to  issue  complaints?  In 
many  cases  the  m^re  issuance  of  a  com- 
plaint—as the  committee  stai^^s  in  its 
report— can  mean  the  life  or  the  r^eath 
of  the  fimi  concerned. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  in  their  testi- 
mony the  Commissioners  have  stated 
that  they  v.ould  never  delegate  that 
pov,  er. 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  is  precisely  tho 
point  I  wish  to  make,  and  I  am  plad 
the  Senator  made  it  before  I  did.  The 
pjint  m  all  these  reorganization  plans — 
and  this  plan  is  not  untypical  of  the 
other  plans— is  that  the  Commission 
says,  in  its  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee,   it    will   not   use   the    authority 
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which  It  asks  the  power  to  delegate. 
That  is  why  I  said,  when  I  began.  I 
think  the  cardinal  question  for  the  Con- 
gress to  answer  is.  Do  we  want  to  give 
the  Commissions  authority  to  delegate 
power  we  do  not  want  them  to  delegate 
under  any  circumstances,  even  though 
they  may  say  they  now  have  no  present 
intention  of  using  that  authority? 

Indeed,  I  think  the  fatal  defect  in  all 
these  plans  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
Commissions  request  authority  beyond 
what  they  actually  need,  in  order  to  give 
themselves  what  is  called,  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  "flexibility."  But  it  is 
flexibility  which,  in  my  view.  Congress 
should  not  give,  because,  in  my  view, 
Congress  never  intended  that  this  kind 
of  fundamental  power  should  be  exer- 
cised by  anyone  other  than  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  put  his  finger 
exactly  on  the  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  if  the  Senator  will  examine 
the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  part  II. 
the  rulemaking  procedures,  there  will  be 
found  rules  relating  to  wool,  fur,  flam- 
mable materials,  and  a  great  many  other 
products,  and  also  quantity  limit  rules 
under  the  Clayton  Act.  Then  it  is  stated 
that  these  rules  have  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  law,  in  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  rule- 
making power  that  the  Commission  can 
delegate  to  be  exercised  by  some  sub- 
ordinate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Under  the  Wool 
Labeling  and  Clayton  Acts,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  set  up  rules  and 
regulations.  There  would  be  no  occasion 
for  delegating  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  is  a  question 
of  power. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  power  was  dele- 
gated, all  the  rules  made  could  be  with- 
drawn by  a  new  rule,  or  completely  re- 
vised. 

If  I  may  point  out  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  important  factor  in  respect  to 
this  plan.  I  have  received,  and  I  think 
other  Senators  also  have  received,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  [Mr.  McClellan),  dated 
June  28,  1961,  from  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  very 
distinguished  lawyers'  organization,  our 
principal  bar  association,  and  from  the 
committee  on  administrative  law  of  that 
association,  in  which  the  committee 
recommends  disapproval  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  4. 

The  key  to  the  committee's  views  is 
contained  in  these  words.  Speaking  of 
the  Commission,  the  letter  states: 

They  have  pointed  to  only  a  few  specific 
instances  where  additional  authority  may 
be  needed  to  promote  efficiency  and  reduce 
delay,  but  urge  that  the  unrestricted  au- 
thority provided  by  the  plan  will  afford  a 
useful   flexibility   In   the   future. 

While  this  committee  assumes  that  the 
authority  inherent  in  the  proposed  plan 
would  not  be  used  unwisely,  as,  for  example. 
by  delegation  of  the  authority  to  issue  com- 
plaints, we  see  no  necessity  of  reposing  such 


broad  undefined  and  virtually  unlimited 
powers  in  the  Commission  or  in  its  Chairman 
without  any  better  Justification  than  the 
suggestion  that  they  provide  "fleilbllity" 
which  may  later  be  useful  In  some  situation 
not  presently  foreseen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter, addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  the  letter  of  transmittal  addressed  to 
me,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Association  of  the  Bar 

OF  THE  City  of  New  York, 
New  York.NY.,  June  2S. 1961. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Government  Operations:  Committee, 
New  Seiiate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear    Senator   Javits:    Enclosed,   for    your 
information,  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
t-o  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  in  connection 
with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1961. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Justin  N.  Feldman. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive Law. 


The  Association  of  the  Bar 

OF  the  City  of  New  York. 
New  York.  N.Y..  June  28.  1961. 
Senator  John  L  McClellan, 
Cliuirman,  GovcrnineJit  Operation.'^  Commit- 
tee. New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

Dear  Senator  McCLFLL.^N  The  committee 
on  administrative  law  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  respectfully 
submits  its  recommendations  in  support  of 
Senate  Resolution  147.  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  4  of  1961  with  re.spect  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  After  study- 
ing the  plan  and  the  record  of  the  hearings 
concerning  it  held  by  your  committee  and 
two  other  congressional  committees,  we  con- 
clude that  the  proposal  (1)  is  broader  than 
necessary  to  achieve  its  proponents'  stated 
purposes  of  reducing  delay  and  inefficiency, 
and  (2)  is  so  imlimited  that  it  permits  dele- 
gation of  Commission  functions  which  we 
believe  should  remain  the  responsibility  of 
the  Commission  itself. 

This  committee  endorses  the  Commission's 
present  effort  to  reduce  delay  and  promote 
efficiency,  and  to  minimize  the  demands  of 
routine  ministerial  duties  upon  the  time  of 
the  five  Commissioners.  We  note,  however, 
that  the  Commission  expects  these  objectives 
to  be  achieved  in  large  part  by  means  of  cer- 
tain internal.  org;inizational.  and  procedural 
reforms  designed  particularly  to  eliminate 
divided  responsibility  for  different  phases  of 
the  same  proceeding  and  to  permit  hearing 
examiners  to  handle  contested  actions  more 
expeditiously.  Proponents  of  the  plan  are 
generally  agreed  that  these  Internal  changes. 
together  with  the  substantial  increase  in  the 
Commission's  budget  already  approved  by 
Congress,  will  accomi:)llsh  most  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  plan  They  have  pointed  to  only 
a  few  specific  instances  where  additional  au- 
thority may  be  needed  to  promote  efficiency 
and  reduce  delay,  but  urge  that  the  unre- 
stricted authority  provided  by  the  plan  will 
afford  a  useful  flexibility  in  the  future. 

While  this  committee  assumes  that  the 
authority  inherent  in  the  proposed  plan 
would  not  be  used  unwisely,  as,  for  example, 
by  delegation  of  the  authority  to  issue  com- 
plaints, we  see  no  necessity  of  reposing  such 
broad,  undefined,  and  virtually  unlimited 
powers  in  the  Commission  or  in  its  Chair- 
man without  any  better  Justification  than 
the  suggestion  that  they  provide  "flexibility" 
which  may  later  be  u.seful  In  some  situation 
not  presently   foreseen.     The   more   orderly 


approach  would  be  to  provide  by  legislation 
for  delegation  in  the  few  specific  situations 
in  which  a  need  can  be  shown  to  exist. 
Resijectfully  submitted. 

Justin  N.  Feldman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Administrative 
Law. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  who  signed  the 
let  lei? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Justin  N.  Feldman, 
chairman,  committee  on  administrative 
1?.  w . 

Ml-.  DIRKSEN.  It  seems  to  me,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  at  one  time 
he  was  associated  with  a  very  distin- 
guished lawyer  who  is  now  the  Presi- 
dent's adviser  on  the  matter  of  regula- 
tory agencies. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  true,  but,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  I  do  not  think  f 
that  fact  ought  to  be  held  against  either 
of  them.  I  think  they  are  both  lawyers 
in  Uieir  own  right.  Mr.  Feldman  was 
serving,  in  a  sense,  in  a  representative 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  bar  associa- 
tion committee.  I  believe,  whether  it 
v.as  Dean  Landis  or  Justin  Feldman, 
even  if  the  former  was  an  active  part- 
ner— and  I  believe  he  is  on  leave — ■ 
either  of  them  would  be  the  kind  of  law- 
yer who  would  make  his  judgment  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  without  ref- 
erence to  what  his  partner  thought. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tlie  Senator  has  no 
doubt  that  he  was  expressing  his  own 
convictions';' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  signed  the  letter.  He 
i.s  cliairman  of  the  committee.  I  see  no 
reason  to  reach  any  other  conclusion. 

I  think  a  majority  of  this  body  showed, 
on  the  previous  reorganization  plan  in- 
vclving  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Comr.ii.s.sion,  that  we  did  not  want  to 
give  a  Commission  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate its  power,  even  for  prudent  u.se  of 
it.  because  our  ir.tention  was  that  the 
power  granted  to  it  should  be  exercised 
only  by  that  Commission. 

I  feel  that  factor  inheres  in  this  reor- 
paniziition  plan  as  well.  I  think  it  is  a 
fatal  defect.  I  feel  the  plan  should  be  re- 
jected for  that  rea.son  alone. 

The  needs  of  the  Commission  can  be 
tailored  in  complete  consonance  with 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  in  setting 
up  the  agency.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jfr.sey  i  Mr.  Williams  I  and  I  have  of- 
fered a  bill  with  respect  to  the  SEC 
which  will  do  everything  that  needs  to  be 
done  without  running  afoul  of  the.se 
fundamental  principles  which  I  have 
stressed. 

So  I  hope  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
will,  as  It  did  with  respect  to  Reor.iiani- 
zation  Plan  No.  1,  sustain  the  resolution 
of  rejection. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinuuished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  1  Mr.  KEF.^uvEP  1 . 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
I  have  some  familiarity  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  for  a  number 
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of  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  been  a  member  or  chairman  of 
the  committee  having  to  do  with  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  matters,  which  has 
dealt  directly  with  the  affairs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  Also,  as 
Senators  know,  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was,  for 
a  number  of  years,  the  staff  director  and 
chief  counsel  of  the  .«^enate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

So,  both  through  legislative  experience 
and  through  close  a.ssoclation  with  Com- 
missioners, lawyers,  and  officials  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Comm.ission.  I  know 
something  about  its  operations. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  occu- 
pies a  very  important  place  in  our  econ- 
omy. I  think  it  is  the  greatest  pro- 
tector we  have  in  our  Government 
against  predatory  pricing,  unfair  trade 
practices,  and  other  types  of  activities 
which  destroy  or  unfairly  deal  with  small 
business. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  in  trying  to  pro- 
tect small  business  from  monopoly  or 
unfair  trade  practices.  If  a  larce  cor- 
poration determined  to  put  a  small  com- 
pany or  business  out  of  operation,  and 
cut  prices  deeply,  in  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commi.s.sion  Act,  or  of  some 
other  law  that  the  Commission  has  juris- 
diction to  administer,  it  michl  be  a  mat- 
ter of  only  a  few  weeks  or  months  that 
the  small  business  could  survive. 

So  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.'^sion  Is 
goincT  to  be  effective  in  enforcing  the 
Clayton  Act  and  tlie  Fedeial  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  and  the  other  acts  under  its 
jurisdiction,  it  must  have  the  authority 
and  the  means  to  expedite  its  business. 

I  have  been  impres.'=ed  over  a  period 
of  years  with  the  .slowness  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Mr.  Dixon,  in  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce,  cited  many 
examples  in  which  there  was  a  la;-'  of  7, 
8.  9.  or  10  years  between  tlie  issuance  of 
a  complaint  and  final  action.  In  the 
meantime  the  small  business,  unfairly 
competed  against  and  unfairly  dealt 
with,  would  fall  by  the  wayside. 

He  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  have  a  dete;-mination  to  do 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Commission  and  to  stop 
the  timelag  between  the  issuance  of  a 
complaint  and  tlie  h.ndin'z  down  of  a 
final  order.  They  have  put  into  opera- 
tion some  reforms  on  their  own,  which 
sliould  be  of  great  help. 

In  order  to  protect  small  business  and 
to  enforce  tlic  law  as  the  Conta-css  re- 
quired when  it  established  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  an  ai-m  of  the 
Congress,  this  pov.cr  of  delegation  is 
needed,  as  well  as  a  means  of  expediting 
and  doing  what  must  be  done. 

I  have  seen  many  examples  of  com- 
plaints which  have  been  taken  before 
the  Federal  Trade  CommLs;,ion  by  small 
business.  Before  the  Commission  has 
been  able  to  do  anything  to  protect  or  to 
help  the  small  business  bjing  faced  with 
illegal  activities,  the  small  businessman 
has  had  to  go  out  of  busint ss,  has  had  to 
fold  up  his  tent  and  silently  steal  away 
in  the  night. 

The  Commis.^ion  has  not  been  func- 
tioning  as  it   should.     If   thcrf   is   any 


agency  in  the  Federal  Government  which 
needs  to  shorten  its  procedures,  which 
needs  to  give  the  public  quicker  action,  it 
is  this  agency. 

As  I  Stated  before,  very  often  time  is 
of  the  essence.  A  small  filling  station, 
for  instance,  may  face  a  price  reduction 
of  a  drastic  nature  by  a  filling  station 
or  service  station  across  the  street. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  the  Senator  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  station  being 
discriminated  against  will  have  to  go 
out  of  business  very  quickly. 

Madam  President,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.s.sion  differs  from  other  agencies 
as  to  whicli  reorganization  plans  have 
been  forwarde:!,  in  that  it  is  not  a  reg- 
u!atoi-y  agency.  With  some  few  excep- 
tions it  is  a  law  enforcement  arrency,  and 
there  are  specific  laws  which  it  must  ad- 
minister and  enforce,  such  as  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  and,  of  course  the  Wool  Labeling 
Act.  With  the  exception  of  some  parts 
of  the  Wool  Labeling  Act.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  rulemaking  procedure 
as  to  which  the  Commission  would  be 
changing  the  rules,  .such  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Ycrk  IMr.  J'.vits]  talked 
about. 

Even  SLflev  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion issues  a  cease  and  desist  order  it 
must  go  to  court  to  secure  enforcement 
of  its  order.  It  has  no  power,  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  to  en- 
force its  own  order. 

One  part  of  the  reason  for  the  time 
la:'  ha.s  been  a  lack  of  personnel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELI.AN.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  the  Senator  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAU\'FR.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

The  main  reason  for  the  time  lag,  I 
*hink.  and  for  the  inencctivcness  of  the 
FcLleral  Trade  Commission  in  protecting 
the  .small  businessman  and  in  enforcing 
the  laws  it  is  charged  with  enforcing,  re- 
sults from  the  onerous  details  placed 
upon  the  Commission  as  a  whole.  A 
hearing  examiner  may  be  in  the  middle 
of  a  hearing,  but  if  a  subpena  is  to  be 
issued  the  rcquc-t  must  go  to  the  full 
Commi.s.sion,  merely  to  get  the  subpena 
issued.  It  may  be  a  pretrial  subpena  or 
an  investigative  subpena.  Even  the  is- 
suing of  an  order  requiring  a  corporation 
10  file  an  annual  report  or  a  special  re- 
port makes  necessary  a  meeting  of  the 
full  Commission,  to  have  a  vote.  No 
committee  of  the  Congress  could  operate 
on  that  basis,  with  the  requirement  of  a 
quorum  and  a  full  committee  meeting 
in  order  to  issue  a  subpena  for  a  witness, 
or  something  such  as  that. 

In  respect  to  i.ssuing  orders  for  the  tak- 
ing of  testimony  by  depositions,  in  cases 
wlien  the  witness  is  sick  or  unavailable, 
iieiiher  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
nor  any  member  of  the  Commission  can 
i-suc  an  order,  but  it  must  be  acted  upon 
bv  the  Commi-ssion  as  a  whole. 


If  there  is  a  need  for  granting  or  for 
denying  a  request  for  an  extension  of 
time  to  respond  to  a  subpena.  that  is 
not  anything  which  can  be  delegated. 
The  Commission  must  be  called  into 
session  to  say  whether  there  should  be 
an  extension  of  time. 

Many  other  matters  of  incidental  and 
inconsequential  importance,  when  left 
fnr  action  of  the  whole  Commission, 
preatly  slowdown  the  hearings  and  the 
handlins  of  c^^s.  A  trial  examiner  may 
be  in  the  midst  of  a  hearing  in  Chicago. 
If  he  would  like  to  have  another  sub- 
pena issued  or  would  like  to  grant  an 
extension  of  time,  or  something  of  that 
kind  relating  only  to  the  method  of 
carrying  on  the  hearing,  one  Commis- 
sioner cannot  grant  the  request,  but 
there  must  be  action  by  the  whole 
Commission. 

Manifestly  alrhough  any  one  of  these 
thin2<;  may  not  take  much  time,  when 
they  are  considered  all  together  they 
take  much  of  the  time  of  the  Commis- 
sion. That  IS  why  the  Commission  is 
behind  in  hearings,  and  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  big  slowdown  of 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  I  do  not  think  any 
Fenator — certainly  not  I —  would  deny 
or  attempt  to  refute  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  needs  some  way  of  expedit- 
ing its  work,  including  the  delegation  of 
many  tasks  which  should  not  be  done 
by  the  full  Commission.  The  basis  of 
opposition  to  the  plan  is  the  fact  that 
it  goes  far  beyond  what  is  actually  needed 
in  order  to  expedite  the  work,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  jeopardize  what  people  like 
myself  consider  to  be  the  considered 
power  Congress  gave  to  the  Commission, 
which  it  is  now  proposed  they  give  them- 
selves the  right  to  delegate.  The  Sena- 
tor and  I  differ  on  that  issue.  I  am  sure 
we  do  not  differ  on  the  point  that,  either 
by  reorganization  or  by  specific  statute. 
we  can  and  we  should  expedite  the  work 
of  the  PTC. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  This  Commi.ssion  is 
an  arm  of  the  Congress.  We  should  have 
some  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  the 
ability  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, tlie  nominations  of  whom  we  con- 
firm in  the  Senate.  If  at  any  time  we 
find  the  Commissioners  are  abusing  their 
power.  Conuioss  has  a  perfect  riglit  to 
limit  them. 

lii  considering  whether  we  ought  to 
expedite  tlie  work  by  allowing  a  sub- 
stantial delegation  of  power.  I  think  we 
ought  to  consider  it  from  the  overall 
point  of  view.  From  the  overall  point  of 
view,  the  work  of  the  Commission  is 
stymied  by  the  minutia  the  Commission 
mu>t  deal  with.  If  it  is  desired  to  file  a 
brief  of  more  than  a  certain  nimiber  of 
p<.ges,  as  set  forth  in  the  rules  of  practice 
of  the  Commission,  it  is  necessary  to 
come  before  the  whole  Commission  to 
get  authority  to  file  a  brief  of  even  10 
more  pages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
again  expired." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  the  Senator  1  more  minute 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  are  many 
situations  in  which  we  are  not  giving  the 
Commission  as  much  authority  as  we 
give  to  the  Senate  committees  to  run 
their  own  affairs. 

I  think  the  reorganization  plan  should 
be  approved. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  85-626. 
RELATING  TO  DUAL  RATE  CON- 
TRACT AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  present  an 
emergency  matter?  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  required  to 
consider  it  will  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allotted  3  minutes  to  present  an  emer- 
gency problem,  and  that  the  time  neces- 
sary for  its  consideration  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  S.  2154.  That 
bill  would  have  extended  for  1  year  the 
interim  dual  rate  law  due  to  expire  to- 
morrow. If  the  interim  law  expired,  the 
thousands  of  dual  rate  contracts  now 
used  by  ocean  common  carriers  serving 
United  States  ports  would  be  subjected 
to  the  full  debilitating  effect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  v.  Isbrandtsen  Co. — 356  U.S. 
481  (1958>. 

It  was  the  unanimous  view  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  that  S.  2154 
should  be  enacted  so  that  we  could  study 
steamship  conferences  and  consider  the 
House's  recently  passed  steamship  con- 
ference/dual rate  bill,  H.R.  6775,  in  much 
the  same  unpressured  atmosphere  as  that 
in  which  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  the  last  3  years  have 
been  conducting  related  studies. 

The  House  bill,  which  would  establish 
permanent  legislation  in  this  field,  did 
not  come  to  the  Senate  until  June  13. 
Obviously  in  the  case  of  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  controversial  problem  such 
as  the  one  we  have  before  us,  we  had  no 
opportunity  to  give  it  the  kind  of  hearing 
and  consideration  that  should  be  given 
to  it. 

Apparently,  the  House  has  great  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  resolve  these 
complex  legislative  problems  promptly. 
Today  the  House  amended  S.  2154  to  ex- 
tend the  interim  law  until  only  Septem- 
ber 15,  1961.  In  order  that  there  be  no 
lapse  in  the  interim  dual  rate  law,  our 
committee  recommends  that  the  Senate 
accept  the  House  amendment  to  S.  2154. 
In  doing  so,  I  want  to  make  one  thing 
unmistakably  clear:  The  committee 
feels  that  the  Senate  should  not  try  to 
legislate  on  such  matters  as  those  cov- 
ered by  H.R.  6775  until  we  have  received 
and  had  ample  opportunity  to  study 
carefully  the  anticipated  report  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  covering  the 
studies  of  its  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
during  the  last  3  years  into  so-called 


monopoly  problems  in  the  ocean  freight 
industry. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  we  will 
schedule  hearings  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  go  into  this  highly  controversial  and 
complex  problem,  and  if  we  should  not  be 
able  to  finish  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure by  September  15  or  if  adjournment 
is  planned  prior  to  that  time,  we  shall  be 
required  to  ask  for  a  further  exten.sion. 
Apparently  the  House  did  not  want  an 
extension  longer  than  September  15, 
and  since  there  would  probably  be 
great  confusion  Monday  mnrninR  when 
the  courts  open  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject unless  we  were  to  extend  the  law. 
I  am  prepared  to  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  M-.  President,  I  can- 
not accept  the  proposal  without  having 
some  information  from  other  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  mmonty  side. 
I  cannot  under  any  circumstances  per- 
mit the  consideration  of  the  amendment 
at  this  time.  It  is  presented  out  of  or- 
der, and  unless  I  am  well  informed  by 
members  of  the  committee  on  the 
minority  side,  I  shall  have  to  object  to  its 
present  consideration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the  problem 
with  the  minority  leader.  But.  as  I 
said,  we  have  only  until  midnight  to 
take  the  required  action  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  President  to  sign  the  bill  in 
time.  I  thought  I  explained  it  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  been  advised  of  the  proposal. 
I  think  it  should  be  properly  cleared.  I 
could  not  detect  from  the  statement  of 
my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  the  question  was 
one  of  high  urgency.  I  am  sure  if  it 
were,  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
minority  side  would  have  advised  the 
minority  leader,  and  until  I  am  fully 
advised,  I  shall  have  to  object  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  see  that  the 
Senator  is  advised.  I  thought  I  could 
explain  the  problem,  obtain  approval  of 
the  amendment,  and  get  the  bill  signed. 
If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  be  pres- 
ent    in     the     Chamber     for     a     few 

minutes 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  will  be 
right  here. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  communi- 
cate with  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Washington  wish  to 
postpone  action  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I   ask  unanimous 
consent  to  postpone  action  at  this  time. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  locate  the 
proper  advice  for  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, and  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  with 
us  when  he  receives  it. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  4 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  147'  opposing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1961. 


Mr.     McCLELLAN.     I    yield     to     the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see IMr.  KEFAUVER  1  for  a  very  clear 
statement  of  the  i.ssues  involved  in  the 
proposed  plan  of  reorganization.  Not 
only  has  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
stated  a  very  clear  picture  of  what  we 
hope  to  achieve  by  the  reorganization 
plan  with  respect  to  an  agency  that  con- 
trols businesses  whose  transactions  ac- 
count for  millions  of  dollars  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation,  but  also  I  suggest 
that  no  Senator  has  devoted  more  time 
to  the  subject  or  has  had  more  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  antimonopoly  than 
has  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
My  statement  applies  not  only  to  giant 
corporations,  but  also  small  businesses. 
I  am  happ;:  to  see  that  both  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  DiRKSEN  1.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  I  Mr.  Magnu- 
soNl,  the  Senator  from  Arkaiosas  IMr. 
McCLELLAN  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  KEFAUVER  I.  are  present  in 
the  Chamber. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  and  then  at- 
tempt to  answer  it.  What  is  the  reason 
for  the  reorganization  plan?  Why  did 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mit a  reorganization  plan?  For  15  years 
the  field  of  regulatory  bodies  has  been 
left  practically  untouched  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  refer  to  the  field  of  adminis- 
trative law  dealing  with  some  of  the 
hmhly  important  regulatory  bodies. 
What  brings  about  the  reorganization 
plan?  During  the  last  4  or  5  years  scan- 
dal after  scandal  has  touched  some  of 
the  regulatory  bodies.  Newspapers  have 
been  replete  with  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject. All  scholars  in  the  field  agree  that 
back-door  influence  and  pressures  arise 
from  a  backlog  of  cases. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  leadership  in  this  field  and 
has  offered  us  a  reorganization  plan,  an 
act  for  which  I  commend  him. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  plan  and  why 
is  there  alarm  about  it?  The  reor- 
ganization plan  would  merely  simplify 
procedures. 

A  majority  of  the  Commission  would 
still  make  decisions.  The  plan  would  re- 
move some  of  the  roadblocks  which 
should  have  been  removed  10  years  ago. 
Congressional  committees  operate  un- 
der a  similar  system  of  delegation  and 
no  one  cries  "illegal." 

We  have  been  told  that  bills  will  be 
introduced  that  will  provide  the  regu- 
latory bodies  with  all  the  authority  that 
they  require.  All  I  can  say  is  that  such 
authority  has  not  been  given  in  the 
past  15  years.  Now  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  act  on  such  a  plan. 

If  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
usurps  his  prerogative,  thus  abusing  his 
power,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  who  is  present  in  the 
Cliamber  today,  can.  through  his  com- 
mittee, introduce  an  organic  bill  to 
change  the  reorganization  plan  very 
quickly.  Under  the  rul";s  of  the  Senate 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  would  have 
jurisdiction.  If  there  were  any  abuse 
attendant  upon  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
it  could  be  quickly  corrected. 


Today,  as  we  examine  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  I  suggest  that  we  ask  what  we 
are  really  trying  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion. We  would  give  the  Commission 
the  right  to  clear  its  own  decks,  to  cut 
through  the  underbrush,  and  to  give 
some  of  the  small  business  people  of  this 
country  the  right  to  have  their  peti- 
tions heard  quickly,  and  not  months  or 
years  later.  As  chairman  of  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure,  I  can  say  that  our  commit- 
tee has  been  engaged  in  the  field  which 
we  are  discussing  for  2  years,  studying 
what  to  do.  We  are  now  considering  a 
bill,  which  is  not  as  comprehensive  as 
the  plan  before  the  Senate.  However,  I 
am  perfectly  willing,  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  to  see  the  reorganization 
plan  approved.  We  will  watch  the  op- 
eration under  the  plan.  The  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  other  congressional 
committees  will  watch  its  operation. 

I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  should  pay  attention  to  the 
remarks  of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver].  I  see  on  the 
floor  also  the  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We 
know  that  there  are  many  pitfalls  in  this 
type  of  legislation.  Some  of  us  believe 
that  perhaps  our  committee  should  have 
jurisdiction  of  matter  in  this  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorsulo. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
and  he  agrees  in  principle  that  we  must 
have  a  clear  interpretation  and  must 
make  a  proper  approach  in  this  area. 
I  am  not  alarmed  by  the  powers  that 
we  give  under  the  plan.  Before  the 
Chairman  can  exercise  that  power  he 
must  have  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mission. If  the  majority  vote  of  the 
Commission  gives  him  the  power  to  ex- 
ercise some  of  their  own  power,  they 
have  the  F>ower  to  take  it  away  from 
him. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  very  persuasive 
with  me.  Not  only  does  the  Senator  have 
great  knowledge  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  being  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly,  but  his  own  subcommittee 
has  been  studying  this  problem. 

One  of  the  disputed  matters  here  is  in 
connection  with  the  statement  of  Com- 
missioner Anderson,  when  he  said  that 
it  might  affect  the  power  of  issuing  a 
complaint.  I  notice  on  page  107  of  the 
hearing  that  the  delegation  of  that 
power  is  to  be  by  vote  of  the  Commission 
itself.  Of  course,  that  is  subject  to  their 
review  or  change  of  mind  at  any  time. 
There  might  bi?  occasions  when  several 
members  of  th.e  Commission  would  be 
out  of  town,  necessarily,  and  when,  in 


order  to  protect  a  small  business  con- 
cern, it  would  be  important  that  that 
power  be  delegated  to  issue  a  complaint 
for  a  limited  length  of  time,  when  it  Is 
a  flagrant  case. 

However,  even  in  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
says  that  the  Commission  would  not 
delegate  that  power,  and  he  would  be 
opposed  to  a  general  delegation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  by  expediting  this  pro- 
cedure we  might  bring  about  some  bene- 
ficial effects,  and  that  the  objection  to 
tlie  proposal  does  not  have  much  merit, 
in  my  opinion.  We  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  the  overall  good  that  will  come  from 
the  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  QARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  can  understand  why  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  rejected  the  reorganization 
plan  on  SEC.  It  was  rejected  because 
SEC  had  some  specific  rulemaking  func- 
tions which  were  considered  to  be  so  im- 
portant that  delegation  was  not  fea- 
sible. It  was  quite  broad,  and  it  was 
stated  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  change 
that  set  up.  This  is  not  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  reorganization  plan  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  In  my  opinion  the  plan 
should  have  applied  with  respect  to  SEC. 
However,  there  Is  this  great  difference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  more  minute? 
I  would  like  to  engage  In  a  brief  col- 
loquy with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  my  distinguished  two  friends. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  vote  for  the 
reorganization  plan  because,  having 
been  for  many  years  Involved  not  only 
with  the  legislative  end  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but  also  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handles  appropria- 
tions for  it,  I  know  a  little  bit  about  the 
operation  of  the  Commission. 

Something  has  to  be  done  with  respect 
to  the  regulatory  agencies.  The  lag  In 
the  agencies  averages  from  14  to  16 
months.  This  is  inexcusable.  The  plan 
would  expedite  the  handling  of  their 
business.  It  would  also  give  the  chair- 
man a  little  more  authority.  This  Is 
one  way  we  can  do  It.  As  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  testified,  they  want 
to  build  up  offices  In  the  field,  and  dele- 
gate authority  In  the  field.  This  would 
be  good  for  small  businessmen,  many  of 
whom  cannot  come  to  Washington.  Un- 
der the  plan  this  authority  could  be  del- 
egated. Second,  a  Commissioner  could 
follow  the  case,  so  that  there  would  be 
responsibility  placed  with  someone, 
somewhere. 

I  know  that  some  people  in  industry 
do  not  like  the  plan.  As  I  said  to  my 
friend  from  Colorado,  they  do  not  want 
a  chief  of  police;  they  want  to  have 
five  policemen,  so  that  different  things 
might  happen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Only  with  some 
responsibility  placed  In  the  hands  of 
the  Chaii-man  are  we  ever  going  to  elim- 


inate this  terrible  regulatory  lag.  and 
only  with  some  responsibility  placed  In 
the  hands  of  the  Chairman  are  we  ever 
going  to  have  field  offices  established, 
to  take  care  of  situations  in  the  field, 
so  that  small  businessmen,  particularly, 
win  not  l-.ave  to  come  all  the  way  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  DIRKSLN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  when 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  for  the 
SEC  came  before  us,  I  opposed  It,  and  ex- 
plained my  reasons  for  my  opposition 
with  regard  to  that  plan.  I  opposed  the 
plans  In  general  on  the  same  grounds, 
namely,  that  they  could  make  errand 
boys  out  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion other  than  the  Chairman,  and 
undermine  the  independence  and  bipar- 
tisan character  of  these  agencies.  In  ad- 
dition the  right  to  review  within  the 
agency  would  be  drastically  curtailed. 
The  objections  to  this  particular  plan 
were  very  well  stated  in  the  excellent  re- 
port of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  which  I  found 
very  persuasive. 

There  are  many  shortcomings  in  the 
method  of  operation  of  our  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  However.  It  Is 
difficult  for  me  to  see  how  pi^meal  re- 
organization can  ever  solve  |R  present 
jigsaw  puzzle  known  as  PederaT adminis- 
trative agencies.  Complex  and  incon- 
sistent rules  and  regiilatlons  are  found 
In  each  agency,  with  virtually  no  rela- 
tion to  rules  In  other  agencies.  What 
Is  needed  to  bring  order  to  this  hodge- 
podge Is  coordination,  not  separate 
agency  czars.  The  reorganization  plar^ 
submitted  by  the  President  are  based  o" 
the  faulty  premise  that  what  the  {Agen- 
cies need  Is  F>owerful  chairmen,  when  In 
truth  the  real  need  is  for  overall  co- 
ordination, simplification,  and  expedi- 
tion of  agency  procedures.? 

The  needed  changes  will  not  be  en- 
acted overnight.  They  must  be  preceded 
by  effective,  continuing,  and  meaningful 
study  of  administrative  agencies. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  constructive  reforms  in 
this  area  would  be  by  creation  of  a  new 
Office  of  Federal  Administrative  Prac- 
tice. The  American  Bar  Association  has 
given  such  a  proposal  its  strong  en- 
dorsement and  support.  In  recent  weeks 
I  have  been  working  closely  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  ABA  and  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  we  have  pre- 
pared to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  such  an  Office. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  establish  an 
Office  of  Federal  Administrative  Practice 
to  carrj'  on  continuous  studies  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  sidminlstra- 
tive  practice  and  procedure.  This  would 
cover  the  full  range  of  administrative 
practice  from  the  rulemaking  and  ad- 
judicatory functions  to  the  development 
and  adoption,  where  possible,  of  uniform 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  and  ways 
to  minimize  the  delay  and  expense  of 
agency  proceedings. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  Hearing 
Commissioner  Corps  and  set  standard 
qualifications  for  Hearing  Commission- 
ers.    This  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
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task  of  finding  the  best  qualified  people 
to  serve  in  these  important  positions, 
and  Justify  an  increase  in  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

There  is  excellent  precedent  for  this 
new  oflttce  In  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the  work  of  which 
has  won  the  commendation  of  all  people 
concerned  with  Judicial  reform.  The  of- 
fice would  have  the  power  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  legislation  to  the  Congress.  It 
would  provide  an  independent  and  au- 
thoritative surveillance  of  all  agency 
pro<»edings.  As  I  have  indicated,  it 
would  also  work  for  imiform  agency 
rules  and  recommend,  after  thorough 
study,  changes  needed  to  shorten  and 
cut  the  tremendous  costs  now  required 
In  administrative  proceedings.  Such  an 
office  would  not  be  under  the  domination 
of  either  the  President  or  the  Congress 
and  would  not  serve  in  any  way  to  un- 
dermine the  independence  oi  Federal 
agencies. 

This  is  the  way  to  cut  down  on  ad- 
ministrative agency  inefficiency  without 
Imperiling  needed  safeguards.  It  offers 
much  more  promising  prospects  of  sound 
reform  in  our  administrative  practices 
than  the  hastily  conceived  and  inade- 
quately buttressed  reorganization  plans 
which  we  have  been  considering  for  these 
alphabet  agencies. 

I  hope  that  these  reorganization  plans 
will  be  rejected  but  that  this  will  be  an 
occasion,  as  it  should  be,  for  really  con- 
structive and  thoughtful  action  on  the 
multitude  of  problems  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Federal  Administrative  Practice 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2189)  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Administrative  Practice 
and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and 
administration  of  a  Corps  of  Hearing 
Commissioners,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  Into  titles  and  sections  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table  of  contents,  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Administrative  Prac- 
tice Act." 
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OF     FEDFRAL      ^MINISTR    TTVE 
PR.\CTICE      — ' 

Sec.  101.  Est>eii3Hme>:t  or  the  OFTirE  — 
There  is  hereby  created  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Administrative  Practice  (referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  "Oince").  which  shall  be  under 
tlie  Director  of  Federal  .\dmlnistrative  Prac- 
tice and  maintained  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  Office  sh.-ill  be  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Government  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1947 
as  amended. 

Sec.  102.  Appointmf.nt  or  Director — The 
Director  of  Federal  Administrative  Practice 
(referred  to  In  this  Act  as  "Director)  and 
a  I>eputy  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  tiie  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  receive  b^^slc  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $22,500  and  $20,000  per  an- 
num, rer^pectively.  The  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  shall  be  experienced  and  learned 
In  the  law.  The  Dtputy  Direct!  r  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  m.ay  be  asflRned 
to  him  by  the  Director.  During  the  absence 
or  incapacity  of  the  Director,  or  during  a 
vacancy  in  the  o.Tlce  of  Director,  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  act  as  Director. 

Sbc.  103.  Tenure. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  the  Director  shall  be 
apjx)lnted  for  a  term  of  ten  years  and  the 
Deputy  Director  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The 
Director  or  Deputy  Diector  may  be  removed 
by  the  Pesident  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office.  The  Director 
or  Depu.y  Director  shall  be  retired  from 
office  upi:n  attaining  tlie  age  of  seventy  years 
and  shall  receive  retirement  pay  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  then  in  effect  or  otherwise  as  provided 
by  law. 

Sec.  104.  Orcakiz.\tion  of  OmrE  — The 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Office  shall  be 
divided  as  assigned  by  the  Director  between 
a  Division  of  Administrative  Procedure  and 
a  Division  of  Hearing  Commissioners.  Each 
division  ahail  be  sunervi.«od  by  an  Assistant 
Director.  The  Assistant  Director  of  each  di- 
vision and  the  Executive  Secretary  shall  be 
appointed  by  and  report  to  the  Director. 
Each  Assistant  Director  shall  receive  a  basic 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20.0(X)  per  an- 
num and  the  Executive  Secretan,-  shall  re- 
ceive a  basic  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$18,000  per  annum. 

SEC.  106.  Employees. — The  Director,  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  service  laws,  may  appoint 
necessary  employees  for  tlie  administration 
of  the  Office.  The  Director.  Deputy  Director. 
and  each  .\sslstant  Director,  without  regard 
to  the  Clv;l  Service  laws,  but  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act,  may  a'ppolnt  one  admin- 
istrative a.5slstant  and  one  secretary. 

Sec.  106.  Seal. — The  Executive  Secretary 
and  seal  of  the  Office  shall  be  the  secretary 
and  seal  of  the  Office  and  of  each  dlvLsion 
thereof. 

Sec.  107  Reports — The  Director  shall 
make  an  finnual  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  and  he  shall  make  .such 
special  reports  as  the  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct.  The  Director,  from  time  to 
time,  shall  submit  recommendations  directly 
to  the  Congress  for  additional  legislation 
which  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable  for 
furthering   the  purposes  of   this  Act. 


Sec.  108  Advisort  CoMMrrxEE. — The  Di- 
rector shall  designate  annually  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  such  agency  mem- 
bers, other  officers  of  the  Government,  and 
members  of  the  bar  not  in  Government  serv- 
ice as  he  may  determine.  The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  meet  in  general  assembly 
at  least  annually  and  upon  special  call  by 
the  Director.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
assist  and  advise  the  Director  and  f un  Ish 
information  to  him  on  matters  pertadnlng 
to  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  this 
Act.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  utilize, 
With  the  consent  of  any  agency,  the  person- 
nel or  facilities  of  that  agency,  and  may 
utilize  any  other  uncompensated  personnel, 
services  or  facilities. 

SBC.  109.  ExpENDmTRES. — The  Director 
may  make  such  expenditures  (Including  ex- 
penditures for  rent  and  personal  services, 
for  office  employees,  travel,  law  books,  perl- 
oaic.T.l3,  books  of  reference,  for  printing  and 
binding  and  for  .studies  or  Investigations) 
a.";  he  may  deem  necersary  for  execution  of 
the  functions  vested  in  the  Office  and  as 
fr  im  time  to  time  are  appropriated  for  by 
Congress.  All  expendltvures  of  the  office 
shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved 
by  the  Director  or  such  other  officers  as  may 
ho  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  110.  Duties  of  the  Ddiector.— (a) 
The  Director  shall  supervise  and  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director,  as  to  this  title  I  and 
matters  of  general  application  among  the 
several  agencies  as  set  forth  In  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  or  successor  statue 
of  similar  scope  and  purpose,  shall — 

( 1 )  carry  on  continuous  studies  of  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  procedures  by  which  agencies 
determine  the  rights,  duties,  or  privileges 
of  persons: 

i2i  carry  on  continuous  studies  of  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  procedures  by  which  agencies 
exercise  rulemaking  and  adjudicatory  func- 
tions; 

(3)  carry  on  continuous  studies  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
public  Information  practices  and  procedures 
of  the  agencies  related  to  rulemaking  and 
adjudication; 

(4)  Initiate  consultative  and  cooperative 
eff jrts  among  the  agencies  and  Interested 
organizations  for  development  and  adoption, 
wiierever  feasible  and  appropriate,  of  uni- 
form rules  of  practice  and  procedure; 

(5)  receive  complaints  regarding  matters 
of  practice  and  procedure  and  make  Investi- 
gations or  reconunendatlons  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate; 

1 6 1  furnish  assistance  and  advice  upon 
request  of  any  agency; 

(7)  examine  the  state  of  hearing  dockets 
of  agencies,  secure  Information  as  to  the 
agencies'  need  of  assistance  and  prepare 
statL-stlcal  data  and  reports  on  agency  pro- 
ceedings; 

(8)  study  and  make  recommendations 
upon  methods  of  organization  appropriate 
for  the  separation  of  agency  functions. 

(c)  Each  agency  shall  furnish  to  the  Di- 
rector, upon  request,  Information  and  data 
necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act  and  each  agency  shall  designate 
a  member  or  other  officer  who  shall  be 
authorized  to  represent  the  agency  In  liaison 
with  the  Director. 

(d)  The  Director  from  time  to  time  shall 
undertake  special  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendatious  upon  the  following  subjects  and 
other  subjects  which  may  be  recommended 
by  the   advisory  committee,   including — 

( 1 )  ways  and  means  at  minimizing  undue 
delay  and  expense  of  agency  proceedings; 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral reporter  service  covering  agency  deci- 
sions with  current  advance  sheets,  and  a 
reporter  service  for  agency  practice  and  pro- 
cedure decisions; 


(3)  methods  for  simplifying  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  the  a^^ency  hearing  records  and 
of  agency  records  before  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals Including  Ir.corporatlon,  physically  or 
by  reference,  without  further  printing  of 
agency  decisions  and  Initial  decisions; 

(4)  the  feasibility  of  making  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  current  by  some  loose- 
leaf  system  and  making  the  whole  service  or 
any  part  or  subpart  thereof  available  na- 
tionwide on  subscription; 

(5)  the  feasibility  of  correlating  and  an- 
notating agency  r«>gulatlons  with  the  related 
substantive  provliilons  of  statute  or  treaty 
and  a  periodic  rucodlflcatlon  of  the  rules 
for  deletion  of  stale  or  obsolete  regulations; 

(6)  procedures  especially  appropriate  for 
multiparty  proceedings,  particularly  In  the 
fields  of  rate  or  price  regulation; 

(7)  procedures  and  methods  for  effective 
participation  by  the  public  in  agency  rule- 
making proceedlnijs: 

(8)  the  deslrabJlty  of  a  uniform  statute 
for  Judicial  review  of  agency  proceedings 
and  the  adequacy  of  statutory  provisions 
on  Judicial  review: 

(9)  promulgation  of  a  single  code  of 
rules  on  those  subjects  which  are  found 
acceptable  for  uniform  application  among 
the  several  agencl(«; 

(10)  the  adequacy  of  agency  law  libraries 
and  their  management  to  Improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  Ooverrjnent  legal  services; 

(11)  improvements  In  the  form  of  agency 
applications,  repcrts.  or  questionnaires  of 
the  the  typ>e  which  relate  to  agency  pro- 
ceedings. 

titije  n hearing  commissiokers 

Sec.  201.  Heasi-vg  Commissioner  Posi- 
tions.— Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
all  positions  classified  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  as  trial  examiner  positions  or 
hearing  examiner  iKJsltlons  under  section  11 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  are 
hereby  designated  Hearing  Commissioner 
positions.  Within  thirty  days  after  this 
title  takes  effect  each  agency  shall  certify  to 
the  Director  the  number  of  such  Hearing 
Commissioner  positions  authorized  and  filled 
as  of  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act. 
At  least  annually  thereafter  each  agency, 
after  consultation  with  the  Director,  shall 
certify  to  him  the  number  of  Hearing  Com- 
missioner positions  deemed  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  agency's  proceedings 
and  such  number,  to  the  extent  that  appro- 
priations are  available  to  the  Director  shall 
constitute  the  authorized  Hearing  Commis- 
sioner positions  of  the  agency. 

Sec.  202.  Incumbents. — Any  person  who, 
on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act.  holds 
a  position  of  trial  examiner  or  hearing 
examiner  under  section  11  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  If  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  s  member  of  the  bar  of 
a  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, shall  become  a  Hearing  Commissioner 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  203.  Appointment  and  Assignment. — 
The  Director  from  time  to  time  shall  appoint 
qualified  Hearing  Commissioners  and,  upon 
consultation  with  the  agency  concerned,  as- 
sign them  for  duty  among  the  several  agen- 
cies. Such  assignments  shall  be  on  a 
continuing  basis  sutiject  only  to  reassign- 
ment by  the  Director  as  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions or  the  needs  of  *-he  service  may  require. 
The  Director  shall  designate  a  selection  com- 
mittee to  recruit,  examine,  and  recommend 
appointment  of  persons  found  eligible  and 
qualified  for  appointment  to  Hearing  Com- 
missioner positions.  For  each  agency  to 
which  two  Hearing  Commissioners  are 
assigned,  the  Dlrectoj-  In  consulUtlon  with 
the  agency,  shall  designate  one  of  them  to 
serve  as  chief  hearing  commissioner  for  a 
term  of  one  year. 

SBC.  204.  QUAtiFiCAfiONs. — The  Director 
shall  determine  the  q uallflcatlons  of  persons 
for  Hearing  Commissioner  appointment 
which  shall  Include  (1)   United  States  citi- 


zenship, (2)  membership  In  good  standing 
for  not  less  than  seven  years  of  the  bar  of  a 
State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
(3)  capacity  and  experience  to  assure  that 
high  competence.  Impartiality,  diligence, 
and  independence  of  Judgment  essential  to 
a  proper  discharge  of  the  function  of  Hear- 
ing Commissioner,  Including  the  ability  to 
preside  at  and  control  hearings  with  firm- 
ness and  fairness,  to  determine  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence,  to  Interpret  and  apply 
legal  authorities  and  precedents,  to  arrive  at 
decisions  objectively  and  on  the  basis  of 
law  and  evidence,  and  to  write  with  clarity 
and  conciseness. 

Sec.  205.  Tenure. — Hearing  Commission- 
ers shall  serve  during  good  behavior  and 
shall  be  removed  only  for  cause  by  the  Di- 
rector, or  furloughed  or  separated  by  reduc- 
tion In  force  under  the  express  authoriza- 
tion of  an  Act  of  Congress.  The  Director  by 
regulation  shall  prescribe  procedures  for  re- 
ductions in  force  or  furloughs  and  the  fur- 
ther functioning  of  Hearing  Commissioners. 

Sec.  206.  Compensation  and  Retire- 
ment—  (a)  Hearing  Commissioners  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  effective  rate  of 
grade  GS-18,  In  accordance  with  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  provisions  of  the  Performance  Rating 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  Hearing  Commissioners. 

(b)  Hearing  Commissioners  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  retirement  as  provided  In  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1940,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  207.  Suspension  and  Removal. —  (a) 
Hearing  Commissioners  may  be  suspended 
or  removed  by  the  Director,  on  his  own 
motion  or  on  complaint,  for  good  cause 
established  and  determined  by  him  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  conducted  In  com- 
pliance with  such  procedures  as  the  Director 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  In  accordance 
with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  or 
successor  statute.  The  hearing  shall  be  pri- 
vate unless  the  Hearing  Commissioner  af- 
fected requests  that  It  be  public. 

(b)  The  suspension  or  removal  of  any 
Hearing  Commissioner  ordered  under  sub- 
section (a)  hereof  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  upon  appropriate  petition  therefor 
under  section  10  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  or  successor  statute. 

Sec.  208.  Facilities  and  Services. — The 
Director  shall  make  recommendations  as  nec- 
essary with  regard  to  the  needs  of  Hearing 
Commissioners  for  office  space,  secretarial 
assistance,  law  desks,  library  facilities,  hear- 
ing rooms  Including  field  hearing  rooms  and 
other  services  or  facilities  to  be  provided  by 
each  agency. 

Sec.  209.  Temporary  Positions. — The  Di- 
rector, within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations to  the  Office  therefor.  Is  authorized 
to  establish  temporary  Hearing  Commissioner 
positions  to  meet  any  special  needs  of  the 
agencies.  Hearing  Commissioners  who  have 
been  separated  by  reason  of  reduction  In 
force  shall  be  given  priority  In  appointments 
under  this  section. 

Sec.  210.  Field  Hearings. — To  faclUtote 
the  conduct  of  hearings  at  places  of  mutual 
convenience  to  the  agency  and  to  otiier 
parties  In  the  field,  the  Director  shall  iisslst 
the  agencies  In  coordinating  the  scheduling 
and  assignment  of  hearings  to  be  held  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  211.  Duties  Am  Assignment  of 
Cases. —  (a)  The  duties  and  powers  of  Hear- 
ing Commissioners  shall  be  those  specified  In 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  or  other 
applicable  statutes.  Hearing  Commissioners 
shall  perform  no  duties  Inconsistent  with 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  Hear- 
ing Commissioners. 

The  Director  shall  promulgate  regulations 
for  the  assignment  of  cases  among  Hearing 
Commissioners  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  11  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (6  UB.C.  1010)  or  other  ap- 
plicable statute. 


(bi  Except  where  otherwise  provided  by 
statute,  the  Hearing  Commissioner  who 
presides  at  an  adjudicatory  proceeding  shall 
make  and  publish  an  Initial  decision  which 
within  the  time  provided  by  agency  rule 
shall  become  the  decision  of  the  agency  in 
the  absence  of  an  appeal  based  upon  the 
filing  of  excejjtion  by  a  pcu-ty  or  review  by 
the  agency  upon  its  own  motion. 

Sec.  212.  Transfers. — All  functions  vested 
In  the  Civil  Service  Commission  tinder  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (5  use.  1010),  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Federal  Administrative 
Practice  to  be  administered  by  the  Director 
to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act,  and  wherever  the  term  "examiner", 
"trial  examiner",  or  "hearing  officer",  other 
than  agency  member.  Is  xised  In  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  It  shall  here- 
after be  Interpreted  to  mean  Hearing 
C^jmmlssloner  under  this  title  n. 

title  m GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Agency. — The  term  "agency"  as 
used  in  this  Act  shall  Include  each  executive 
and  military  department  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  any  board, 
commission,  authority,  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment, including  corporations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, other  than  and  not  a  part  of  an 
executive  department. 

Sec.  302.  Committees. — Each  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  or  selection  com- 
mittee established  under  sections  108  and 
203  of  this  Act  who  Is  not  in  Government 
service  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  In 
the  amount  of  $60  for  each  day  or  part  of 
the  day  he  shall  be  In  attendance  at  any 
regularly  called  meeting  of  any  such  com- 
mittee, together  with  relmbvirsement  for  all 
travel  expenses  Incident  to  such  attendance: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  sec- 
tions 434,  283.  and  281  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code;  or  In  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law  Imposing  restrictions,  require- 
ments, or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  em- 
plojrment  of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com- 
pensation In  connection  with  any  claim,  pro- 
ceeding, or  matter  Involving  the  United 
States  shall  apply  to  such  persons  solely  by 
reason  of  their  appointment  to  and  mem- 
bership on  any  such  committee.  Facilities 
and  services  required  by  such  committees 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Director. 

Sec.  303.  Separability. — If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  appUcatlon  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  at 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  304.  Repeals. — All  laws  or  parts  of 
laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  305.  Effecttvi  Date. — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
day  after  the  date  of  its  enactment,  except 
that  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


SPECIAL  METTEOROLOGICAL 
SERVICES 

Mr  ^WftJfgFlELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  448,  S,  680. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattve  Clxrx.  A  bill  (S.  680) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  utilize  funds  received  from  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  for  special  mete- 
orological services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
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which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  amendments, 
on  page  2.  line  5.  after  the  word  "con- 
ducted" to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  for 
work  or  services  that  are  determined  to 
have  no  value  to  the  public  at  large 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Government  units, 
private  organizations  or  individuals  in 
belialf  of,  or  with  whom,  such  work  or 
service  is  conducted.";  in  line  11.  after 
the  word  "property",  to  insert  "to  be 
used  in  providing  the  work  or  service", 
and  in  line  17,  after  the  word  "paid", 
to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That 
payment  for  indirect  costs  not  paid  from 
the  appropriation  bearing  the  cost  of 
the  work  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  cf 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with 
or  at  the  request  of  Slates,  counties,  cities, 
or  other  local  goveriunent  units,  pri- 
vate organizations,  or  individualP.  may  con- 
duct and  provide  meteorological  investiga- 
tiona,  tests,  services,  development  projects, 
technical  evaluations,  surveys,  studies,  re- 
ports, documents,  technical  information, 
special  Joint  Interest  projects,  and  any  other 
worfc  and  studies  in  the  meteorological 
sciences  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  by  law  to  perform.  The  cost  of 
the  work  or  services  enumerated  herein  may 
be  paid  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Govern- 
ment units,  private  organisations,  or  indi- 
viduals In  behalf  of,  or  with  whom,  such 
work  or  studies  are  to  be  conducted;  Pro- 
vided. That  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  for 
work  or  services  that  are  determined  to 
have  no  value  to  the  public  at  large  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Government  units,  private 
organizations  or  individuals  in  behalf  of, 
or  with  whom,  such  work  or  service  is  con- 
ducted. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commeice  may 
receive  such  payment  in  funds  or  property 
to  be  used  in  providing  the  work  of  service 
or  both.  All  funds  received  in  payment  for 
work  or  services  authorized  herein  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  separate  account  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  shall  be  available  to  pay  the  costs 
of  such  work  or  services,  for  tnaklng  re- 
funds, or  for  crediting  appropriations  from 
which  the  cost  of  such  work  or  services  may 
have  been  paid:  Provided,  That  payment  for 
Indirect  costs  not  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion bearing  the  cost  of  the  work  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  on  S.  680. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (Rept.  No.  479)  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

The  pvirpose  of  S.  680,  which  was  Intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Is  to  authorize  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau to  accept  and  use  funds  from  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  organizations 
and  Individuals  for  special  services  which 
cannot  be  financed  from  available  Weather 
Bureau  resources. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  Weather  Bureau  which  conducts  va- 
rious meteorological  Investigations  and  tests 
has  often  been  requested  by  various  State 
and  local  governments  as  well  as  private  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  to  provide  or 
undertake  special  meteorological    investiga- 


tions. tes1s,  service  development  projPct.<^. 
technical  m-aluatlons,  and  other  similar  ac- 
tivities which  the  personnel  and  facilities 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  are  specifically  capa- 
ble of  carrying  out. 

At  present,  the  Weather  Bureau  Is  pro- 
hibited from  acccptii.g  funds  to  provide  or 
undertake  such  special  projects  because  it 
lacks  adequate  authority  to  use  funds  for 
these  purposes  which  a  requesting  public 
or  private  agency  would  bo  willing  to  provide. 

Under  S.  680  the  Weather  Bureau  would  be 
authorized  to  accept  and  use  property  or 
fur.ds  provided  by  .Stite  and  local  govern- 
ments and  others  for  special  services  which 
cannot  be  financed  from  available  Weather 
B'.iroau  r<  sourer  s. 

Your  ccmmittee  was  impressed  by  the  data 
submityni  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In 
I  iii'ijipfccj^  t1v  •  legislation.  Some  of  the 
irsta^c^^n  wiuch  the  legislation  herein 
propostd  could  be  iitlltzed  for  the  benefit  of 
local  needs  arc  as  follows: 

1.  The  State  of  California  l.s  embarking  on 
a  large-scale  water  resources  program  ( headed 
by  its  new  department  of  water  resources) 
for  willed  it  reqiiircs  a  larce  Increase  In  pre- 
cipitr.tlori  stations.  In  reporting,  in  mainte- 
nance, and  In.'^pertion  of  stations,  and  in 
processing  of  data.  The  Weather  Bureaus 
responsibility  i.s  national,  with  Its  available 
funds  actually  Insufflrlent  to  cover  the  local 
needs  of  California.  Tlie  State  is  willing  to 
p,".y  for  the  Increase  required  to  meet  its 
needs,  "ho  neces.sary  funds  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted and  utilized  by  the  Bureau  unless  the 
propo.=ed  le^'i'^latlon  is  enacted. 

2  In  195.5  the  Kansas  Water  Resources 
Fact!ind:ir'  and  Research  Committee  recom- 
nende-i  tj  tlie  Governor  and  legislature  a 
"coope'itive  program  with  the  U.S.  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  U.S.  Geological  Sur« 
vey,  US.  V/cather  Bureau,  and  US.  Soil  Con« 
fcrvat  on  Service  for  comprehensive  research 
in  hydn^logy  of  small  watersheds,  requir- 
in:;  detailed  data  on  all  aspects  cf  the  water 
cycle  and  eilects  of  mnn's  operation.  Estl- 
m-.ted  State  fund';,  «;150,0C0  p?r  year  for  20 
years,  to  be  matched  by  Federal  funds." 
B'!t  of  th'*  four  Frdcral  agencies  mentioned, 
only  the  Weather  Bureau  cannot  now  accept 
and'  utilize  the  State  funds. 

3.  Many  thousands  of  communities  on 
lesser  tiibutaries  and  in  headwater  areas 
suffer  devastating  flash  floods.  With  the 
support  of  the  Weather  Bureau's  national 
main  stem  and  tributary  flood  forecasting 
system  and  its  developing  radar  network, 
these  ccnimunltles  could  be  warned  effec- 
tively in  many  cases  after  establishment  of 
special  Iix^al  observational  and  reporting  net- 
works a!id  communications,  development  of 
loc.%lized  forecast  and  warning  procedures, 
and  edu:-atlonal  liaison  In  planning  actions 
based  on  warnings.  The  costs  may  average 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  per  community 
per  year.  There  arc  thousands  of  such  com- 
munities, and  the  Bureau  Is  able  to  serve 
only  a  tiken  few  with  its  available  funds. 
The  job  <ouid  be  d^  >iie  wherever  the  commu- 
nity felt  It  wa-=;  .sufflclently  needed  to  pay 
for  It— il  the  Bureau  could  accept  and  use 
funds  m:^de  avrdlable  by  the  commvinlty. 

4.  Fire-Weatiier  Service  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  is  another  service  wliich  operates  on 
a  cost-sharing  basis  in  many  instances  and 
which  Is  handicapped  In  its  operation  by  lack 
of  adeqmte  legislative  authority.  The  Serv- 
ice pro\  irles  day-to-day  forecasts  and  advices 
during  the  fire  setison  and  Issues  detailed 
localized  operational  forecasts  for  going  fires. 
The  Bureau  Is  subject  to  a  heavy  demand 
from  forc^st  protection  agencies  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  this  service  to  new  areas.  In  most 
c.ises  it  is  unable  to  provide  the  needed  as- 
sistance. Enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  greatly  facilitate  arrangements 
to  provide  additional  badly  needed  services 
of  this  nature  where  Federal  fvinds  are  not 
available  but  State  or  local  governments  are 
willing  to  help. 


5  Agricultural  weather  services,  particu- 
larly those  requiring  highly  locr.ll:;^cd  and 
detailed  forecasts  and  special  Instrumenta- 
tion, would  be  greatly  benefltrd  by  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation.  This  type 
of  service  cannot  be  adequately  handled 
throtigh  the  General  Fircn^t  Service  and  as 
a  rule  It  is  cf  direct  benefit  to  a  relatively 
small  segment  of  the  population.  Accord- 
ingly, ftieh  services  .ire  oft'"n  arranged  on  a 
cost'-sh.t.rlnB  b  irIs  where  the  recipients  of 
the  services  assume  a  share  of  the  costs  In- 
volved. The  Horticultural  Protection  Serv- 
ice which  operates  In  Florida,  C.iUfornla. 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  a  few  other  Stales 
Is  a  good  example  of  a  specialized  weather 
service  that  often  uses  cost-sharing  pro<.e- 
durcs.  Under  prcfcnt  law  the  cooperating 
agency  Is  limited  to  furnlshln<^  such  Items 
as  communication  expenses  and  orT.ce  qu.ir- 
ters  while  the  full  s.'lary  of  the  employee 
must  be  pild  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  seriously  llm.lts  the  ni:mber  of  points 
wh.ere  such  services  can  be  provided  since 
the  major  ex-perse  must  continue  to  be 
handled  by  tie  Federal  Government.  The 
Bureau  has  had  rnmy  reqiie'^t*  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  more  .ngrl'-ultural  weather 
service  of  the  above-mentior.ed  type.  Al- 
though cost  sh.iriiig  Is  one  g-xid  way  of  fur- 
nishing more  service  of  this  kind,  the  Bu- 
reau Is  serlotisly  handicapped  by  the  present 
Inability  to  uMllze  funds  which  the  localities 
would  be  willing  to  furnLsh. 

6.  The  Weather  B'.ircau  has.  In  the  past 
few  years,  received  several  requests  for  spe- 
ck.1  observations  r::-d  ns'.lst  .nee  In  the  field 
of  air  pollution.  Two  specK.c  examples  of 
recent  origin  i^re  the  request  from  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Air  Pollution  Control  Dl£- 
trict  for  the  relustltutlon  of  intermtdlate 
upper  air  soundings  at  Santa  Monica.  Calif.. 
and  the  rcquc.it  from  the  San  Dlcgo  County 
Air  Pollution  District  for  addi>.iona.l  wind 
Installations  I'ud  additional  upper  air  sound- 
ings In  the  vicinity  of  San  Ulego.  There 
have  been  other  siuiil.ir  requests  la  the  past. 
The  Bureau  h.as  gcner.illy  met  such  reciuests 
eltlicr  by  declining  on  the  b.tsis  of  Inade- 
quate funds  or.  where  con.sultatlon  work  and 
a  minimum  of  observations  would  suffice,  ar- 
ranging for  s-'pport  thruu;5h  other  agencies 
such  as  the  Public  Health  Service  or  the 
Atomic  Er.crgy  Commission.  In  light  of 
the  increased  Interest  in  air  pollution.  It 
can  be  expected  that  the  number  of  these 
refjucsts  will  imrease,  particularly  for  spe- 
clalizcd  observational  data  such  as  low-level 
rad!osond-s  and  additional  wind  measure- 
ments. The  Bureau  will  be  unable  to  ac- 
commod.ite  most  of  these  requests  unless  it 
cin  accept  relmb;.rscment. 

On  December  22,  1955.  the  Presidential  Ad- 
vls  iry  Committee  on  Water  Resources  Pjllcy 
recommended  i 

"Continued  cooperation  with  States  and 
municipalities  should  be  encour.iged.  Such 
c  >opcratlon  scr\ C:;  to  £iii<plem'>nt  tiie  baSiC 
dtita  programs  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
fields  in  wliich  there  is  substantial  joint  In- 
terest, state  and  local  participation  con- 
triijutes  to  the  fundamental  programs  for 
Interpretation,  analy.sis.  and  rcs':^arch  which 
lire  primarily  national  In  character  and  ex- 
lend  beyond  tlie  Interests  of  any  single  geo- 
praphicai  area.  Federal  matching  cf  State 
financial  support  for  data  programs  on  a 
50-50  basis  has  been  mutually  satisfactory 
and  should  continue  to  be  a  sound  basis  for 
such  cooperation  •  •  •.  Authorization  for 
cooperative  participation  should  be  provided 
if  necessary  authorization  is  lacking." 

AMENDMENTS 

In  tl.e  camments  submitted  to  this  com- 
mittee by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  Joscpii  Campbell,  It  was  Indi- 
cated that  the  property  authorized  to  be  re- 
ceived and  exchanged  for  work  should  not  be 
limited  to  property  which  will  be  consumed 
In  the  performance  of  the  work.    According- 


ly, to  accomplish  thl;»  objective,  your  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  bill  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  6,  after  the  word  "con- 
ducted '  delete  the  i>€rlod  and  Insert  the 
following:  ";  Provided,  that  all  direct  and 
indirect  costs  for  wo  k  or  services  that  are 
determined  to  have  no  v.Uue  to  the  public 
at  large  shall  be  bone  by  the  Government 
units,  private  organizations  or  Individuals  In 
behalf  of.  or  with  whcim,  such  work  or  serv- 
ice Is  conducted." 

Oil  page  2.  line  8.  after  the  word  "property" 
Insert  tlie  following,  to  be  used  In  provid- 
ing the  work  or  service  ". 

On  page  2.  line  13  after  t)ie  word  "paid  " 
delete  the  period  ani  insert  the  following: 
":  Provided  that  payment  fcr  'ndirect  costs 
not  paid  frr>m  the  approprlati'in  bearing  the 
cost  of  the  work  sha  1  be  deposited  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellar>eou.s  receipts." 

In  addition,  yovir  committee  was  Impressed 
by  the  comment  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General  that  where  work  is  not  of  value  to 
the  public  at  large.  <:on.siderat:on  should  be 
given  to  the  Inclusion  of  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement that  both  direct  and  Indirect 
costs  to  the  Government  should  be  recov- 
ered In  accordance  with  the  policy  estab- 
lished in  title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1952.  65  SUt.  290,  5 
U.S.C.   140,   which  reads   as   follows: 


AND    CHAKGES     OF    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

"5  140  Services  as  self-sustaining;  uniform- 
ity; regulations;  deposit  in  Treas- 
ury; effect  on  other  laws 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  Uiat 
any  work,  service,  publication,  report,  docu- 
ment, benefit,  prl  .liege,  authority,  use. 
franchise,  license.  p'?rmlt.  certificate,  regis- 
tration, or  similar  thing  of  value  or  utility 
performed,  furnlsh'sd,  provided,  granted, 
prepared,  or  Lssued  by  any  Federal  agency 
(Including  wholly  cwned  Government  cor- 
porations as  defined  in  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  of  1945)  to  or  for  any 
person  (Including  g:roups,  associations,  or- 
ganizations, partne-shlps.  corporations,  or 
businesses*,  except  those  engaged  In  the 
transaction  of  officlil  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, shall  be  self-sustaining  to  the  full 
extent  possible,  and  the  head  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency  is  authorized  by  regulation 
(Which,  In  the  case  Df  agencies  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  shall  be  as  uniform  as  practica- 
ble and  subject  to  such  policies  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe)  to  prescribe  therefor 
such  fee.  charge,  or  price.  If  any.  as  he  shall 
determine,  In  case  none  exists,  cr  redeter- 
mine. In  case  of  an  existing  one,  to  be  fair 
and  equitable,  taking  Into  con.'-ldcration  di- 
rect and  Indirect  ost  to  the  Government, 
value  to  tlie  recipiert.  public  policy  or  Inter- 
e'-t  served,  and  other  pertinent  facts,  and 
any  amount  so  dett  rmlned  or  redetermined 
shall  be  collected  and  paid  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  nx-eipts:  Proi-ided,  That 
UJthing  contained  in  this  section  shall  re- 
peal or  m  )dify  e\;.-t:rg  statutes  prohibiting 
the  collection.  fixlJit;  the  amount,  or  direct- 
ing the  disposition  of  any  fee.  charge  or 
price:  Provided  further.  Tliat  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  repeal  or  modify 
existing  sUitutes  prescribing  bases  for  calcu- 
lation of  any  fee,  cliarge  or  price,  but  this 
proviso  shall  not  restrict  the  redetermination 
or  recalculation  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed b.^ses  of  the  amount  of  any  such  fee. 
ch.irge.  or  price." 

Your  committee  urges  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  adhere  to  this  policy  as  closely 
as  possible. 

Also,  the  Comptro  ler  General  in  his  com- 
ments indicated  tha'  t^e  amount  of  Indirect 
costs  recovered,  such  as  depreciation  on 
er;iupment,  which  were  not  paid  from  the 
appropriation  bearing  the  cost  of  the  work, 
should  be  deposited  Into  tlie  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  rather  than  being 
credited  as  an  augrrentation  of  the  appro- 
priation Involved. 


Your  committee,  therefore,  adopted  the 
amendment  at  the  end  of  section  2,  lite  13. 
as  follows:  ";  Prorufed.  That  payment  for 
indirect  costs  not  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion bearing  the  cost  of  the  work  shall  be 
deposited  Into  the  Treasury  as  Miscellaneous 
Receipts  " 

CONCLUSION 

Your  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
legislation  herein  proposed  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Weathc-  Bureau  to  provide  more 
eff^ectlve  service  tci  the  various  localities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  to  the  In- 
dustry that  depend  upon  such  services  with- 
out any  additional  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  your  committee  urges 
that  the  legislation  herewith  reported  be 
enacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pass-.'d. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTIES  ON  METAL 
SCRAP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  449,  H.R. 
459L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
4591 1  to  continue  imtil  the  close  of 
June  30.  1962,  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  .Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
whicli  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  amendments  on 
page  2,  line  3,  after  "Sec.  2.",  to  strike 
out  "This"  and  insert  "The  fii'st  section 
of  thi>",  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "shall",  to  insert  "not";  and  after 
line  5,  tu  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sfx.  3.  (a)  Section  201  of  tlie  Tariff  Act  of 
1030.  as  amended  ^19  U.S.C,  sec.  1201),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new    paragraph: 

"P.A.R.  1826.  Horsemeat.  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozfii.  whether  or  not  decharacterized  (ex- 
cept horsemeat  packed  in  Immediate  con- 
tainers weighing  with  their  contents  less 
than  If.n  pounds  each)." 

( b )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  app'y  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
to  articles  covered  by  entries  or  withdrawals 
which  have  not  been  liquidated  or  ilie  liqui- 
dation of  which  has  not  become  final  on 
such  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.';ent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  on  the  bri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
fiom  the  report  (Rept.  No.  480 >  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4591,  as  reported  Is 
to  amend  section  2  of  Public  Law  869,  81st 
Congress,  as  amended,  to  continue  for  1  year 
(from  the  cloee  of  June  30,  1961,  to  the  close 
of  June  30.  1962)  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
metal  scrap.  The  bill  contains  the  existing 
proviso  that  the  suspension  shall  not  apply 


to  lead  scrap,  leiul  alloy  scrap,  antlmonlal 
lead  scrap,  scrap  battery  lead  or  plates,  zinc 
scrap  or  zinc  alloy  scrap:  or  to  any  form  of 
tungsten  scrap,  tungsten  carbide  scrap,  or 
tungsten  alloy  scrap;  or  to  articles  of  lead, 
lead  alloy,  antlmonlal  lead,  zinc,  or  zinc 
alloy;  or  to  articles  of  tungsten,  tungsten 
carbide,  or  tungsten  alloy.  Imported  for 
remanufacture  by  melting.  The  bill  also  con- 
tinues the  existing  provision  that  the  sus- 
pension shall  not  apply  to  any  article  pro- 
vided for  In  section  4541  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

Tlie  Finance  Committee  amended  the  bill 
H.R.  4691  to  provide  for  the  free  3ntry  of 
horsemeat.  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen,  when  im- 
ported in  Immediate  containers  weigh;:. g 
with  their  contents.  10  pounds  or  more. 

The  committee  also  added  a  technical 
amendment  to  section  2  of  the  bill  by  adding 
the  word  "not"  after  the  first  three  words  of 
the  sentence.  This  word  was  Inadvertently 
omitted  In  the  printing  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ferred to  the  committee. 

The  use  of  horsemeat  In  the  making  of 
foods  for  dogs  and  other  pets  and  for  the 
feeding  of  mink  and  other  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals has  lncrea.sed  rapidly  In  recent  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  availability  of  horse- 
meat has  been  declining  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  demand.  Present  domestic  supplies, 
are  very  limited  and  the  pet  food  Industry 
and  the  farmers  growing  fur-bearlng  animals 
are  severely  handicapped. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  placing  of  bulk 
horsemeat  on  the  free  list  Is  not  expected  to 
aScct  any  domestic  Industry  adversely  nor 
to  have  any  etTect  on  present  prices  of  such 
types  of  meat  grown  In  the  United  States 
Domestic  canning  plants  are  protected  by 
the  limitation  of  the  free  Importation  to 
that  imported  in  bulk,  so  that  when  Im- 
ported It  constitutes  an  essential  raw  ma- 
terial for  two  Important  industries. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  the  bill, 
as  amended,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and 
no  opposition  to  it,  or  to  the  amendment, 
has  been  made  known. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  temjjurary  suspension  of  the  duties 
of  Imports  en  metal  scrap  provided  under 
present  law  (Pviblic  Law  86-606.  e6th  Cong.i 
to  the  close  of  June  30,  1961.  makes  free  of 
duty  imports  of  metal  scrap  Including  such 
principal  types  cf  scrap  as  Iron  and  steel, 
a'iumir.um,  marr.eslum,  nickel,  and  nickel 
.-'.leys.  HP  4591  would  continue  this  sus- 
p:nsion  tiirough  June  30,  1962.  The  suspcn- 
s.on  cf  duties  a.s  provided  under  present  law 
and  1*3  proposed  extension  under  your  com- 
mittee's bill  are  of  no  significance  with  re- 
spect to  the  taj'iff  treatment  of  Imports  on 
t:n  and  tinplate  scrap,  because  Imports  of 
such  scrap,  along  with  Imports  of  tin  in  oth  r 
unmanufactured  forms,  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  duty  or  import  taxes  in  any  case. 

Section  2  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  provides 
that  this  suspension  shall  not  apply  to  any 
article  provided  for  In  section  4541  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  In  general, 
section  4541  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Imports  an  import  tax  on  certain 
copp?r-be:irirg  ores  and  concentrates,  other 
articles  of  which  copper  is  the  component 
nvitcruU  cf  chief  value,  and  other  articles 
cov.tainlng  4  percent  or  more  of  copper  by 
w-ight. 

.'^crap    cf    the    various    nonferrous    metals. 

V  hether  imprrtcd  or  of  domestic  origin,  may 
be  considered  f;tr  most  purposes  simply  as 
relatively  small  compcnents  In  the  total 
US  supplies  of  the  respective  metals 
although  some  manufacturers  depend  wholly 
on  metal  scrap  as  a  source  of  raw 
material.  The  relation  of  iron  and  steel 
icrap  to  t^.e  total  supplies  of  iron  and  steel 
Is    .'nn.e"  bat    different    from    that    existing 

V  Ith  re.-^pect  to  nonferrous  metals.  This  '- 
because  the  economical  production  of  steel 
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by  the  open-hearth  process  requires  that 
part  of  the  Iron-beeirlng  materials  used  con- 
sist of  heavy  melting  scrap.  Thus,  much 
Iron  and  steel  scrap  constitutes  a  material 
Important  to  the  domestic  production  of 
steel.  Despite  the  fact  that  Imports  of  scrap 
meals  have  not  In  the  past  few  years  con- 
stituted Important  comp>onents  of  the  total 
supplies  of  the  various  metals,  the  Imports 
in  some  cases  have  represented  important 
sources  of  the  metals  for  limited  numbers 
of  consumers  of  such  metals  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  the  principal  types  o: 
ferrous  and  nonferrous  metal  scrap,  the  sus- 
pension of  which  would  be  continued  by  the 
bill,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Type  of  scnip 

I'ara- 
ffrapli  .N'o. 

Riiteof  duty 

Iron  andsteol 

;!01 

37' i  wnts  iKT   lone  ton 
pla'^  additional  duties 
on  alloy  content. 

.\luminum 

374- 

I'-,  cents  iicr  pound. 

Nickel  and  nickel 

5or  3^9.. 

10' 2  iHTcfnt  ad  valorem 

iiUoy. 

or  Hi  cents  per  [xjund. 

Tin  and  tlnplate.. 

178C 

Free. 

Magnesium. 

375 

5()  percent  ad  valorem. 

Relajrlng  and  rerolUng  rails  would,  in  the 
absence  of  this  legislation,  be  dutiable  at 
the  rate  of  one-twentieth  of  1  cent  per  pound 
plus  additional  duties  on  alloy  content  under 
paragraphs  305  and  322  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  modified.  Other  metal  articles  not 
considered  scrap  within  the  meaning  of  the 
tariff  classiflcations  but  imported  to  be  used 
in  remanufacture  by  melting  are  also  exempt 
from  duty  under  Public  Law  869  of  the 
Elghty-flrst  Congress.  Such  eirticles  would 
be  dutiable  in  the  absence  of  special  legis- 
lation, at  various  rates  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  this  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendment.s  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  LONGSHOREMEN'S 
AND  HARBOR  WORKERS'  COM- 
PENSATION ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  450,  H.R.  1258. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
1258)  to  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  increased  benefits 
in  case  of  disabling  injuries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (Report  No.  481'  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

GENERAL     PURPOSES 

The  purposes  of  H.R.  1258  are  to  amend 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation   Act   by — 


(1)  Increasing  the  maximum  level  of 
weelsLly  compensation  benefits  payable  to 
workers  or  to  the  beneficiary  of  workers 
within  the  coverage  of  the  Act  who  are  In- 
jured or  disabled  within  the  course  of  their 
employment   from  $54  to  $70; 

(2)  Providing  comparable  Increases  in 
death  cases,  adjusting  the  ceiling  on  aver- 
Eige  weekly  wages  from  $81  to  $105; 

(3)  Increasing  the  statutory  maximum 
compensation  payable  for  all  injuries  other 
than  cases  of  permanent  total  disability  or 
death  from  $17,280  to  $24,000 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  should  show  that  the  bill,  H.R. 
1258.  Is  identical  with  the  Moi'se-Mas- 
nuson  bill,  S.  733.  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  I  introduced  ear- 
ner this  year.  The  House  passed  its  bill. 
That  is  the  bill  which  the  Senate  is  about 
to  pass.  This  action  on  the  House  bill 
will  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  1258  makes  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  the  comprn.sation 
ceilings  provided  by  the  Loncshoremen 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act 
for  injured  longshoremen,  stevedores, 
harbor  workers  and  other  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  Longshoremen's  Act.  The 
maximum  level  of  weekly  compensation 
benefits  now  payable  under  this  act  is 
$54  per  week.  H.R.  1258  would  mcrease 
this  maximum  to  $70  per  week  to  reflect 
substantial  increases  in  wage  levels  dur- 
ing the  years  since  the  establishment  of 
the  present  ceiling. 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  we 
should  art  upon  this  bill  at  this  time 
since  the  year  1961  represents  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
workmen  s  compensation  system  in  the 
United  States. 

The  act  which  we  are  now  amending 
provides  compensation  for  injuries  to 
workers  employed  within  the  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  serves  as  the  workmen's 
compenstition  law  for  employees  private- 
ly employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  U.S.  citizens  employed  under 
Federal  contract  in  areas  outside  the 
continental  United  States.  It  covers 
somewhat  more  than  one-half  million 
workers. 

This  law  was  enacted  in  1927.  It  is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  durinu 
periods  of  total  disability,  suffered  in  the 
course  of  employment,  a  worker  should 
receive  compensation  in  an  amount  equal 
to  66^3  percent  of  his  average  weekly 
wage.  Under  its  provisions  an  employee 
who  has  been  partially  disabled  is  as- 
.sured  of  compensation  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  difference  between  his  aver- 
age weekly  wa^e  prior  to  his  injui-y  and 
his  eai-ning  capacity  following  his  injury 
This  principle  is  not  altered  by  the  bill. 

What  is  altered  i.s  the  maximum  lienc- 
fit  allowable  for  a  week  of  disability 
whether  total  or  partial.  The  oritiinal 
1927  act  provided  a  ceilni';  on  benefits  of 
S25.  The  oriuinal  ceiling  meant  that  a 
totally  disabled  worker  earning  $37.50  re- 
ceived $25  a  week  v.-ithin  the  scheduled 
periods  specified  in  the  act.  A  disabled 
worker  earnint;  $50  a  week  at  that  time 
would  have  received  only  50  percent  of 
his  salai'y  because  of  this  ceiline. 

In  1948,  following  World  War  II.  wage 
levels  had  substantially  increased  over 


the  1927  averages  with  the  result  that 
workers  covered  by  the  Longshoremen's 
Act  were  receiving  compensation  which 
was  only  a  fraction  of  the  two-thirds 
oriuinally  intended.  Accordintily.  at  that 
time,  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  was 
adjusted  to  $35.  This  represented,  in 
effect,  a  congressional  finding  of  an  aver- 
age .salary  of  $52.50. 

A  third  adjustment  was  necessary  in 
1956  when  the  Congress  acted  to  raise 
the  ceiling  to  the  present  level  of  $54 
per  week.  This  figure  represents  two- 
thirds  of  an  average  wage  of  $81. 

What  this  history  means  is  that  Con- 
gress must  periodically  act  to  adjust  the 
statutory  maximum  levels  of  compensa- 
tion in  order  to  refiect  increases  in  wage 
levels.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  no  pro- 
visions in  the  act  which  operate  auto- 
matically to  make  these  adjustments  to 
correspond  with  increases  in  average 
waces.  If  these  adjustments  are  not 
made  from  time  to  time,  the  law  loses 
its  effectiveness  and  departs  from  its 
basic  purpose  to  provide  a  system  of  fair 
wace  restitution  in  lieu  of  the  employee's 
right  to  common  law  action  for  damages 
which  he  would  otherwise  have,  were  it 
not  for  this  law. 

Compensation  under  this  act  is  not 
paid  by  the  Government  and  the  bill 
therefore  will  require  no  appropriation. 
The  benefits  are  paid  by  private  em- 
ployei's  and  are  secured,  in  almost  all 
cases,  by  workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance under  the  terms  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's Act. 

In  1956,  when  the  current  maximum 
wai^e  ceilings  were  established,  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  for  longshoremen,  har- 
bor workers,  construction  employees, 
manufacturing  employees,  and  otheis 
covered  by  this  act  were  substantially 
le.ss  than  they  are  today.  The  average 
weekly  wage  for  retiular  longshoremen  in 
1955  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80  or 
$85  per  week.  Longshoremen  rates  to- 
day, according  to  testimony  developed  in 
the  hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee, 
averaue  $115  per  week. 

In  1955  the  average  weekly  wage  paid 
m  manufacturing  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  $86.  Today  the  averages  ap- 
proximate SlOO  per  week. 

The  combined  rate  for  manufacturing 
and  buildinu'  and  construction  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  most  hazardous 
occupations  m  this  area,  equals  well  in 
excess  of  $105  per  week. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ceiling  of  $54  on 
weekly  di.sability  benefit.s  provided  by  the 
Lonti.ihoremen's  Act  is  cleaily  out  of  line 
With  current  wage  levels. 

An  increase  in  the  ceiling  to  $70  per 
week  is  essential  at  this  time  if  com- 
pensation benefits  are  to  have  any  real 
relationship  with  the  facts  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  increa.se  to  $70  per  week  will  have 
no  eHect  on  benefits  payable  to  any  in- 
jured employee  who  earns  less  than  S81 
per  w  eek.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  no 
moie  than  two-thirds  of  the  average 
wage  can  be  paid  in  any  case. 

The  fact  is  that  even  under  this  in- 
crease, one  out  of  every  five  workers  will 
receive  compensation  which  will  amount 
to  less  than  two-thirds  of  his  average 


weekly  wage.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  he  earns  more  than  $105  per  week. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  comper.sation  law  is  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  compensation  for  on- 
the-job  injuries  in  lieu  of  the  common 
law  right  of  actions  which  employees 
had  prior  to  1927.  In  many  of  the  cases 
to  which  the  S54  limitation  would  apply, 
damages  in  excess  of  $100,000  mii-'ht  be 
awarded  if  the  emploj-ee  were  to  bring 
a  common  law  action  at  this  time.  The 
employees  have  yielded  this  right  and  in 
return  have  been  assured  a  fair  and 
equitable  system  ol  compen.'ration.  The 
adjustment  provided  by  the  bill  is  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  live  up  to  this  as- 
surance. 

The  PRESIDINC'r  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  re-.ding  and  pa.-^sage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  iHR.  l:!58)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

DUAL-RATE  CONTRACT 

AGRIEMI'.NTS 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair ' 
laid  before  the  Fenate  tlie  a'nendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bill  (S.  2154)  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
626,  as  amended  l)y  Public  Law  86-542, 
relating  to  dual-rate  contract  agree- 
ments, which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clauje  and  insert: 

That  section  2  cT  the  .oct  entitled  "to 
amend  t!ic  Shlpp::.£;  .^^',  1916",  .ipproved 
August  12.  19J>8  (72  .Stat  5741,  .-■.s  amended 
by  an  act  approved  June  29.  1960  (74  Stat. 
253),  is  furtliCr  .nrir-ndtd  by  striking  out 
•'June  30,  1961".  and  In.serting  in  lieu  tlicre- 
of  'September  15.   1901". 

Mr.  MAGNU^ON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  f:enate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment.. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REORGANIZA^l^ION    PLAN    NO.    4 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  'S.  Res.  147 »  oppo'^ing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1961. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  tiie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  only  long  enough  to 
state  the  complaint  of  my  people  in  Flor- 
ida who  h^ve  rcpralcdly  had  matters 
before  the  Fedeial  Tr.'^.de  Commi.ssion  in 
recent  ycais.  Tl  ey  would  like  to  ha\e 
the  delays  shortened.  I'hey  would  be 
glad  to  approve  any  measure  which 
would  accompli.^h  that  end.  But  with- 
out exception,  so  far  as  I  have  heard 
from  them,  they  are  against  the  concen- 
tration of  so  mucli  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commis'-ion;  not 
that  they  have  any  oppo.sition  to  the 
present  Chairman,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  is  a  friend 
of  all  of  us;  but  they  think  that  in  prin- 
ciple the  concentration  of  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man, 
bypassing,  practically,  the  other  mem- 
beis  of  the  Commission,  is  unsound. 
They  protest  it. 


I  have  received  not  only  a  long  tele- 
phone message  from  Mr.  Joffre  David, 
general  manager  of  the  Florida  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Association,  which  repre- 
sents thousands  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
grov.ers  in  my  State,  but  also  telegrams 
from  Robert  W.  Rutledge,  executive  vice 
president  of  Florida  Citrus  Mutual, 
which  consists  of  more  than  11.000  cit- 
rus growers:  from  Sam  A.  Banks,  jjresi- 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Florida  Fresh  Citrus  Shippers  AsJiocia- 
tion,  which  ships  about  85  percent  of  the 
FloriOA  citrus;  from  W.  G.  Strickland. 
g''neral  mnnagcr  of  the  Florida  Fre^-h 
Citrus  Shippers  Association;  from  J.  J. 
Parrish.  Jr..  president  of  the  Nevins 
Fiuit  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Titusvillc.  Ha.;  from 
^T  R.  Buckalew,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Indian  River  Citrus  League :  and 
from  John  T.  Lesley,  general  manager 
of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  which 
is  Florida  s  largest  cooperative  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  th':>se  telegrams  be  printed  in 
the  RteoRD  to  show  the  opposition  of 
tlipse  fini^  ix'ople  in  Florida  who  ha\e 
had  actual  troubles  before  the  Commis- 
sion, and  who  are  op-posed  to  any  over- 
Cjiiccntiation  and  centrahzaticn  of 
power  in  the  Commission. 

There  beinrr  no  objection,  the  tele- 
er.ims  were  ordei"ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoiiD,  a-  follows: 

L\kei,.«-;d,  Fl.^. 

June  28,  1961. 
Hon   Spi:.?siRn  L  HoliaNd, 
Senate  OfTicc  Building. 
Wa.^l-rgion.D.C: 

The  following  wire  sent  all  mpml)crs  of 
Ciuvernmcnt  Operations  Committee  of  U.S. 
Senate.  "Floiida  citrus  mutual  rcprcfenting 
over  ll.OuO  growers  and  Florida  Fiesh  Cltnis 
S;iii:pers  A-'^s>x;iation  reprcstnting  ajiproxi- 
malriy  85  percent  of  Florida  fresh  citrus, 
urge  }ou  ajjprove  Senate  Resolution  147  to 
disapprove  Presidential  Reorganization  Plan 
No  4  of  1961  which  woiild  give  Chairman  cf 
Federal  Trade  Commission  practically  un- 
limited powers  and  control  over  the  bufl- 
nese  orgauizations  of  this  country.  Suc'i 
unwwr; anted  and  unnecessary  delegation  of 
prjvvtr  contrary  to  true  democratic  principle:. 
Y.^ur  efforts  to  accomplish  this  will  be  recog- 
nized and  appreciated" 

Robert  W.   RtTLEDcr. 
F.rrcittii-e  Vice  President,  Flor.da  Citrus 
Xutval. 

W.  G.  Strickland. 
Gciirral   Maricger.   Florida    Fresh    Citrus 
Shippers  A.'-iGciation. 

LAKELAND,    Fl.*  , 

June  27.  1961 
H" n   Ppf  s -rd  L.  Holland, 
5»-'!'irc  Orice  Building. 
Wish  innton .  D.C.: 

Florida  Fresh  Citrus  Shippers  A.=;so:iation, 
an  organization  of  fresh  fruit  handlers  and 
.s!n;ipors  liandilrg  approximately  85  percent 
of  all  Citrus  fruits  shipped  in, fresh  fruit 
form  from  Florida,  is  irrevocablycpposed  to 
Presidential  Reorganization  Plan  Nd.  4  of 
1961  under  and  by  which  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  given  almost  urlimited 
p.iwers  and  control  over  the  business  or- 
ganizations of  this  country  and  would  in 
effect  reduce  the  other  members  of  tt.e  Com- 
mission to  a  very  innocuous  status.  Urge 
you  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  have  this 
proposed  plan  disapproved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Sam  a.  Bank:;. 
President  and  Chairman  of  tfie  Hoard. 


TmrsviLLE.  Pla.,  June  28.  1961. 
Senator  Spessabd  Holl.and, 
V.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Nevins  Fruit  Co.,  Inc.,  also  Nevlns  Ideal, 
Ir.c.  organization  handling  approximately  15 
percent  of  all  citrus  fruit  shipped  in  fresli 
form  from  the  Indian  River  area  of  Florida  is 
\ery  niucii  c  ppcsed  to  Presidential  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  4  of  1961  under  and  by 
wliicli  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  for  all  practical  purposes 
be  jjivcn  ur.limi'cd  powers  and  control  over 
the  business  organizations  of  this  country 
and  would  in  effect  reduce  the  other  mem- 
bers fif  the  Commission  to  a  very  mmo- 
status.  I  urge  you  to  use  your  best  effort  to 
}r  ve  thi?  t^ropnsrd  pl.in  disr-pprL.ved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

B:st  regards.  •* 

J    J    P\RRIST»    Jr  , 

Prcs:dcnt. 

Vf.ro  Beach.  Pla  .  Jvnr  2S  1961. 
H:>.i    SPE.S5AR3  L   Holland, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Florida, 
Wa-'^r.ngtnn.  DC: 

The  Indian  River  Citrus  League  represent- 
ing 1.567  citrus  growers  of  the  Indian  R-.ver 
area,  urge  you  to  actively  support  the  dis- 
ap;;roval  by  thf  Senate  of  the  President's 
Re  ireanizatlon  Plan  No.  4  of  1961,  which 
wo-a'.d  authorize  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  delegate  its  powers  to  the  Chairman. 
Ws  believe  this  to  be  dangerous  and  detr:- 
mc-ital  to  the  best  interest  of  everyone. 
M.  R.  BrcKALEW. 
Fj:ccuiivc  Vice  Pre.'^idcnt . 


Tampa,  Fla.,  June  27,  1961. 
H.m  .Spessard  Holland. 
Senate  O'^ice  Building. 
Wa-^hington,  D  C 

Urpe  you  use  your  best  efl'orts  to  ha\e 
Pr3Sidential  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
1061  disapproved  by  Senate.  In  the  juds:- 
ment  C'f  everyone  I  have  talked  with  in  the 
citrus  iiitiustry  it  is  even  worse  and  more 
fur  reaching  than  the  reorganization  plan 
for  the  Federal  Communication  Commission 
that  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

John  T.  Lesley. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  read  the  other  telegrams,  which  are 
similar. 

T  merely  wish  to  state  that  the  vege- 
table producers  and  the  fruit  producers 
of  our  State  have  had  several  cases  be- 
fore the  Federal  Trade  Commission: 
and  they  prefer  to  rely  upon  what  I 
shall  ref'.r  to  ris  the  right  of  jury  trial — 
in  other  words,  the  right  to  have  five 
men,  rather  than  only  one  man,  pa.ss 
uixm  their  cases.  I  think  they  are 
within  their  rights  in  insisting  upon  the 
point  that,  generally,  under  our  form 
of  government,  a  person  who  has  a 
litigation  of  importance  to  him  has  the 
rifht  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  or  cl.se  to 
waive  that  and  to  be  tried  by  only  on? 
man.  But  under  this  plan,  one  man 
would  have  that  right  at  all  times.  I 
think  these  fruit  producers  and  veee- 
tablc  producers  are  on  sound  gi-ound. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  disapprove  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  by  approving  the  pending 
resolution  to  disapprove  the  plan. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  should  be  one  of 
the  greatest  protectors  of  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  United  States.  It  is 
struggling  hard  to  perform  that  func- 
tion: but  it  is  unable  to  do  so,  as  the 
tables  on  pa^es  101  and  102  of  the  rec- 
ord very  clearly  show. 

The  number  of  complaints  handled 
by  the  Commission  is  increasing,  and 
the  number  of  cases  pending  before  the 
Commission  is  increasing.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  ability  of  the  Commission  to 
deal  with  its  enormous  caseload  is  de- 
creasing, because  it  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  work. 

I  strongly  support  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Carroll!,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr,  Kefauver],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson].  We 
should  stand  behind  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest. 

There  is  a  very  good  analogy  between 
the  way  these  regulatory  bodies  must 
conduct  themselves — they  are  partly  leg- 
islative, partly  executive,  and  partly  ju- 
dicial—and the  way  every  Senator  runs 
his  own  office.  What  Senator  is  there — 
except  perhaps  one  or  two  from  the 
smallest  States  of  the  Nation,  and  I 
think  that  even  they  must  also  run  their 
offices  in  this  way — who  does  not,  al- 
most every  day,  delegate  every  power  he 
has  as  a  Senator,  except  perhaps  the 
power  to  vote?  What  Senator  is  there 
who  is  not  willing  to  have  most  of  his 
senatorial  functions  transferred  to  his 
administrative  assistant  every  day  of  the 
week?  It  is  a  necessity  that  that  be 
done,  Mr.  President.  And  if  that  is  true 
of  Senators,  certainly  the  same  is  true 
of  these  commissions.  After  all,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  1961,  not  1787. 

So  I  urge  that  the  Senate  give  these 
regulatory  commissions  the  streamlined 
power  to  act  which  the  President  has 
requested. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  important  at  this  point  that  the  need 
for  such  action  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  be  fully  realized. 
Therefore.  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  in  regard  to  the  Commis- 
sions  workload: 

The  workload  of  the  Commission  is  great- 
er today  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  For 
the  information  of  tills  committee,  we  have 
prepared  tabulation.s  which  show  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  workload  of  the 
Commission  even  during  the  past  5  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1956,  there  were 
213  formal  matters,  that  is  matters  in  which 
the  Commission  had  issued  its  complaint, 
pending  in  the  Commission.  At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1960,  there  were  more  than 
twice  this  number — 449— pending  cases,  and 
at  April  30  this  year  there  were  522  cases 
pending.  In  1956,  the  CommLssion  issued 
181  orders  of  which  173  were  orders  to  cease 
and  desist.  In  1960,  It  issued  372  orders  of 
which  354  were  orders  to  cease  and  desist. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
problem.  As  I  indicated  the  other  day 
in  my  argument  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1 — which  I  opposed — the  approach 
to  this  problem,  as  provided  in  these 
plans,  is  a  correct  one.  The  only  rea- 
sonable way,  I  believe,  in  which  the  prob- 
lem can  be  reduced  is  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  delegate  some  of  its  func- 
tions. The  question  involved  is  whether 
the  means  used  are  reasonable  and 
sound. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  there  not  the  addi- 
tional factor,  in  connection  with  the 
pending  plan,  that  the  substantive  com- 
mittee which  has  iurisdiction  in  this 
case — namely,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  headed  by  tlie  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wa.'-hmgton  I  Mr 
MagnusonI — conducted  hearings  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  takr  testimony, 
and  agreed  to  go  along  and  to  support 
the  plan?  Let  me  say  that  if  I  am  in 
error  in  that  respect,  in  regard  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  I  should  like  to  be  corrf^cted. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  involved 
is  whether  the  means  used  are  sound  and 
reasonable.  In  the  case  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission — in  other 
words.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 — I  felt 
that  the  answer  to  thi.^  qur^^tion  was 
"No."     So  I  voted  against  thai  plan. 

In  the  case  of  the  plan  now  before  us. 
I  think  the  an.s'.ver  is  "Yes." 

I  shall  indii^ate  here  my  rca.sons  for  -o 
thinklne: 

All  these  plans— that  is  to  say,  plans 
1,  2,  3,  and  4 — contain  the  same  baste 
elements.  First  of  all.  of  cour.se,  is  tbe 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
to  delegate:  .socnnd,  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  limitation  of  review:  third  pro- 
visions for  transfer  of  increased  author- 
ity to  the  Chairman. 

Although  all  the.se  plans  are  similar, 
and  when  we  read  them,  they  .seem  very 
much  alike,  we  should  understand  that 
they  ha\-f  difTcrent  impacts  on  each  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  involved.  Each 
of  the  activities  of  business  regulated  is 
different.  In  each  instance,  the  func- 
tions of  the  agencies  are  difTf-rent.  The 
climate  within  which  the  plan  would  op- 
erate is  different  in  each  of  these  ca.ses. 
So  if  we  are  truly  and  soundly  to  eval- 
uate the  impact  of  each  plan,  we  must 
understand  something  of  the  operations 
of  the  agency — in  this  case,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  some  additional  time,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  4  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  4 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  made  clear — is  a  law- 


enforcement  agency,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
hearing  examiners  now  exercise  most  of 
the  important  functions  which  the  Com- 
mission has.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Senate  the  record  of  the  hearing 
examiners,  because  I  think  it  bears  upon 
the  soundness  of  this  plan: 

In  the  fiscal  year  1956,  of  a  total  of 
181  Commission  actions  on  decisions  of 
heannu^  examiners,  171  were  affirmed 
without  change  by  the  Commission.  In 
1957.  out  of  200  such  actions,  186  were 
amrmcd  without  change.  In  1958,  280 
out  o!  299  were  affirmed  without  change; 
in  19.59,  3r31  out  of  386;  in  1960,  334  out 
of  372,  and  in  1961,  261  out  of  284. 

These  are  affirmations  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  decisions  made  by  hearing  ex- 
aminers with  respect  to  functions  which 
it  IS  proposed  be  delegated,  under  this 
plan,  to  hcarin.u'  examiners. 

The  second  point  involved,  then,  as  we 
evaluate  the  plan,  is  the  question  of  Com- 
mi.ssion  review.  On  this  question,  let  me 
read  into  the  record  an  answer  given  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  question  presented  to  him  was: 

What  change,  if  any.  from  present  pro- 
cedure In  the  Cormnlssicn  will  plan  No  4 
require  with  rfspcct  to  the  review  accorded 
c-.K.c::? 

The  answer  was: 

Proposed  plan  No  4  would  make  no  rhangt 
In  the  present  or  required  review  accorded 
Commission  cases. 

I  ask  unanimou';  consent  that  the  full 
answer  of  the  Chairman  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FrriERM,  Tr.\de  Commi.ssion. 
Washington^.  DC  .  June  12.  1961 
Hon.  John  L    McCI.ItLL.^N, 
Chairman.   Committee   on   Government    Op- 
eration!^.   US.   Senate,   Washington.  DC. 
De.^r  Mr.  Ch.mrman:    In  reference  to  pro- 
posed Roor£r'inl7ation  Plan  No    4.  relating  to 
the    Federnl    Trade    CommLsslon.    I    submit 
hrrevvith   the  attaciifd  question  and  answer 
covering    inform:ition    which    I    understand 
your  committee  desires. 
With  all  good  wi.slies. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  R.\nd  Dixon, 

Ciiairman 

PROPO.SED  Re-^'RCXNIZ.MION  Pi.an   No     4  Rei.at- 
ING    TO    THE    FkUERAL    TRADE    COMMIS.SION 

Question:  What  change,  if  any.  from  pres- 
ent procedure  in  the  Commission  will  ul.in 
No  4  require  with  respect  to  the  review  ac- 
corded cases. 

Answer:  Proposed  plan  No.  4  would  make 
no  change  In  the  present  or  required  review 
accorded  Commission  cases. 

.At  present,  hearing  examiners'  initiiil  dr- 
cisions  become  final  within  30  days  unless 
they  are  appealed  by  the  parties  to  the  Com- 
mission or  are  taken  up  by  t!ie  Commission 
on  its  own  initiative  for  review.  From  fin:.! 
action  before  the  Commission,  cases  are  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
upon  petition  of  an  agprleved  party.  Thf-y 
will  remain  so  under  plan  No   4. 

Two  ch.tnges  in  dmmissi.tn  proC"dof''s 
ar?  expected  to  be  effected  by  internal  revi- 
sion under  pre:-ent  law,  but  not  as  a  result 
of  plan  No.  4.  These  changes  are  to  be  macic 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and  exped.t- 
Ing  Commission  casework.  Tlie  first  such 
chance  is  to  have  "consent  se'ttlement"  cases 
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processed  through  a  special  section,  thus  re- 
lieving the  hearing  examiners  of  these  mat- 
ters so  they  may  devote  more  time  to  their 
dockets  of  conteste<l  proceedings.  Consent 
settlements  are  agroements  worked  out  by 
counsel  for  the  parties,  disposing  of  the  case 
by  consent  to  a  cease-and-desist  order.  Fil- 
ing these  consents  with  the  hearing  exam- 
iner as  heretofore  followed  has  overburdened 
such  hearing  examiners  with  a  great  volume 
of  routine  work  even  though  the  cases  in- 
volved no  contest  and  all  matters  were  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement  between  the  parties. 
Consent  settlements  are  akin  to  settlement 
of  suits  out  of  court  by  agreement  between 
the  parties. 

This  change,  efTected  by  rules  of  prac- 
tice, not  by  plan  No.  4,  will  afford  the  same 
amount  of  review  and  of  final  consideration 
and  action  by  the  Commission  as  heretofore. 

The  second  procedural  change  contem- 
plated, again  not  under  plan  No.  4,  is  that 
review  of  hearing  examiners'  decisions  will 
be  upon  petition  on  the  p:iTt  of  either  party 
In  natiu-e  of  certiorari  to  the  Commission, 
or  by  the  Commission's  own  motion.  This 
Is  highly  desirable  in  the  interest  of  expedi- 
tion and  of  avoiding  frivolous  appeals  and 
unnecessary  delays.  In  the  event  no  party 
acts  to  have  the  CommLsslon  re\iew  the  case, 
the  hearing  examiner's  decision  will  become 
final  within  a  specified  number  of  days. 

Such  change  will  reduce  the  paperwork 
accorded  cases  where  neither  party  desires 
to  have  further  review  and  where  the  Com- 
mission Itself  sees  no  .substantial  question 
involved  Indicating  a  need  for  further 
review. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  two  changes  men- 
tioned will  be  made  by  provisions  in  the 
Commission's  rules  of  practice.  They  do 
not  flow  in  any  respect  from  plan  No.  4,  but 
are  Internal  changes  within  present  law 
made  under  the  rules  of  practice  and  In 
conformity  with  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  this  plan,  on  the  question  of 
delegation,  we  have  this  fact:  Most  of 
the  important  functions  bearing  upon 
rights  of  persons  appearing  before  the 
Commission  on  alleged  violations  are  now 
heard  by  hearing  examiners.  They  are 
now  handled  in  such  a  responsible  way 
by  hearing  examiners  that,  by  and  large, 
their  findings  are  aflBlrmed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
review,  that  right  is  not  changed  by  this 
plan. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  point,  and 
that  is  on  the  question  of  the  authority 
which  is  granted  to  the  Chairman.  Some 
concern  has  been  expressed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  his  constituents 
on  this  point.  I  again  read  from  tlie 
testimony: 

[The  plan)  gives  the  Chairman  no  power 
that  he  doesn't  presently  have  other  than 
the  selection  and  assignment  of  such  person- 
nel if  a  majority  of  the  Commission  decides 
first  to  delegate  same. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  closing  com- 
ment on  this  plan.  The  distinguished 
cliairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanJ,  and  I 
both  entertained  reservations  about  all 
these  plans,  and  the  reasons  were  out- 
lined in  my  remarks  on  plan  No.  1. 

After  carefully  examining  the  plan,  on 
balance  we  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved. We  think  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved because  of  the  problem  that  is 
involved  and  because  its  application  to 


the    functions    of    the    Commission    is 
sound. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  two  reasons  why 
this  resolution  of  disapproval  should  be 
adopted.  The  first  is  that  it  carries 
section  2,  which  transfers  certain  func- 
tions to  the  Chairman. 

It  is  most  significant  that  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  5.  which  deals  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  does 
not  contain  section  2,  That  is  one  of 
the  five  plans  which  does  not  propose 
to  delegate  certain  powers  to  the 
Chaii'man. 

The  transfer  of  these  functions  to  the 
ChaiiTOan,  taken  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  change  in  the  in- 
herent right  of  review,  which  has  al- 
ways been  considered  a  part  of  our 
practice,  is  the  one  which  I  think  is 
the  most  objectionable. 

The  second  reason  why  the  plan 
should  not  be  approved  at  this  time  is 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  it- 
self, just  this  week.  ha5  instituted  a 
.sweeping  reorganization  aimed  at  speed- 
ing the  Trade  Commission's  enforce- 
ment work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  statement  on  this  reor- 
ganization. The  reorganization  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  itself  is 
instituting  this  week,  effective  July  1, 
is  intended  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
senior  attoiney  to  follow  through  on  a 
particular  case  from  the  initial  investi- 
gation to  the  checks  on  compliance  with 
agency  orders. 

It  is  intended  to  expedite  the  work  of 
the  Commission  and  to  eliminate  the 
backlog.  This  plan  is  being  entered  into 
by  the  Commission  now.  We  ought  not 
to  reorganize  the  Commission  under  the 
plan  proposed  until  the  plan  is  worked 
out  within  the  Trade  Commission  itself. 
and  there  is  opportunity  to  study  the 
results. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  the  statement  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  26. 
19611 

FTC  Is  Reorganized  in  Effort  To  Speed 
e.nforcement  work — responsibility  from 
First  Stvdy  to  Prosecution  of  Each  Case 
To  Rest  With  Senior  Attorneys 

Washington. — Federal  Trade  Commission 
Chairman  Rand  Dixon  announced  a  sweep- 
ing reorganization  aimed  at  spf  ^Ing  the 
FTC's  enforcement  work. 

One  major  change  will  place  tne  respon- 
sibility on  individual  senior  attorneys  for 
each  case  from  Initial  investigation  through 
prosecution  and  finally  to  checks  on  com- 
pliance with  agency  orders. 

In  the  past,  a  complaint  was  referred  to  a 
field  office,  where  generally  a  young  lawyer 
would  investigate  and  forward  his  findings 
and  recommendations.  These  passed  through 
staff  levels  and  bureaus  until  a  staff  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  the  full  Commis- 
sion. Tlie  Commission  Issued  a  formal 
complaint,  the  case  was  referred  to  a  trial 
attorney,  who  devised  the  prosecution. 
Often  he  had   to  do  considerable  field   in- 


vestigating himself  before  he  was  ready  for 
a  hearing  before  an  FTC  examiner. 

Under  the  new  system,  beginning  July  1, 
a  senior  attorney  will  be  assigned  a  com- 
plaint and  will  send  questions  to  the  field. 
If  this  study  shows  the  need  for  formal 
charges,  the  Washington-based  attorney  will 
develop  the  case  and  request  Investigators  in 
one  or  more  of  the  FTC's  10  field  offices  to 
obtain  Information  that  could  be  used  In 
prosecution.  This,  essentially,  la  how  the 
Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Division  has 
its  cases  Investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  The  senior  man  will  then 
supervise  handling  of  the  case  at  trial  and 
later  In  compliance  enforcement. 

Chairman  Dixon  said  the  move  will  so 
center  responsibility  for  each  caije  "that 
no  attorney  will  be  able  to  shrug  shoulders" 
and  pass  the  buck  to  alibi  a  lack  of  progress 
Six  working  bureaus  will  be  created :  For 
antimerger  and  other  restraint  of  trade 
cases;  for  cases  of  deceptive  practices,  such 
as  false  advertising;  to  supervise  operations 
of  the  field  Investigators:  to  police  the  tex- 
tile and  fur  labeling  acts;  to  make  broad 
economic  studies  of  industries  and  help  de- 
velop the  economic  facets  of  individual 
cases:  and  to  set  up  trade-practice  confer- 
ences to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  wiih 
the  law  by  whole  Industries. 

Mr  Dixon  said  that  at  the  end  of  May 
2.591  Investigations  were  pending  almost 
40  percent  more  than  a  year  eaxUer.  The 
rise  in  activity  calls  for  drastic  steps  to  cut 
the  burgeoning  backlog  of  cases,  he  said. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  10  minutes 
left,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
20  minutes  left. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  plan  before  us  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  two  plans  already 
rejected,  one  by  the  House,  by  a  propor- 
tion of  4 '2  to  1.  and  the  other  by  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  52  to  38. 

Only  two  pi-oposals  are  involved.  Tlie 
first  is  the  delegation  of  powers. 

In  1914  the  Congress  provided  for  a 
Federal  Tiade  Commission  of  five  mem- 
bers, and  then  it  conferred  certain  pow- 
ers on  them.  Later,  Congress  said  that 
"no  Commissioner  shall  engage  in  any 
other  business,"  and  so  on. 

Later,  it  provided  that  "whenever  the 
Commi-ssion  shall  have  reason  to  believe 
that  any  such  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  has  been  or  is  using  any  un- 
fair method  of  competition,"  it  shall  do 
certain  things. 

Under  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act.  we  find  it  is  provided  that  "the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prevent  any  person"  and  so  forth. 

Later,  "the  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions." 

We  impose  a  duty  on  the  Commission. 
The  proponents  can  argue  until  the  first 
astronaut  gets  to  the  moon,  but  they 
cannot  change  the  unshakable  fact  that 
it  is  recited  in  this  plan,  as  well  as  in 
others,  that  "the  Commission  hereinafter 
referred  to"  shall  have  authority  to  dele- 
gate, by  pubhshed  order  or  rule,  all  its 
functions.  The  pending  proposal  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  delegate  any 
function  not  only  to  a  trial  examiner  or 
hearing  examiner,  but  to  an  employee  or 
group  of  employees.  That  is  not  what 
the  Congress  intended. 
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The  second  point  is  that  here,  as  else- 
where, the  right  of  review  is  discretion- 
ary. I  am  amazed  by  the  argument  of 
my  esteemed  friend  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll]  and  the  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
tnist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  [Mr. 
Kzpauvkr],  who  have  been  "bleeding" 
for  the  "little  guy."  The  'little  guy" 
cannot  get  any  review  unless  the  Com- 
mission decides  to  give  it  to  him.  That 
procedure  is  a  far  cry  from  the  juridical 
concept  that  I  learned  from  the  law 
books.  It  is  alien  to  the  whole  American 
form  of  government  and  the  whole 
American  concept. 

The  issue  is  that  simple.  Those  are 
the  two  issues  involved,  even  as  they 
would  be  in  connection  with  the  other 
plans.  Are  we  to  delegate  all  these  func- 
tions and  rulemaking  powers  with  re- 
spect to  judicatory  powers?  That  is 
quite  another  thing.  There  we  can  get 
some  expedition. 

But  what  an  amazing  thing  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  only  this  morning 
indicated  that  already  there  was  a  re- 
organization going  an  within  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  a  plan  to  expe- 
dite enforcement  and  the  business  of  the 
Commission. 

There  are  two  principal  items,  and 
they  do  not  vary  with  respect  to  the 
plans  which  the  Senate  defeated  hereto- 
fore. The  proposed  plan,  like  the  ones 
involving  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  ought  to  be  defeated 
by  a  resounding  vote. 

According  to  information  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  at  the  time  of  the  hearing, 
in  fiscal  1956  the  Commission  reversed 
or  modified  or  remanded  13  initial  de- 
cisions out  of  a  total  of  184.  Four  years 
later,  in  1960,  the  number  of  decisions 
which  the  Commission  found  it  had  to 
reverse,  modify,  or  remand  had  increased 
fivefold. 

That  fact  would  indicate  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  necessity  for  administra- 
tive review.    If  there  is  not  to  be  one, 
the  litigants  must  resort  to  the  courts. 
That  is  a  pretty  difficult  thing  for  the 
"little  guy,"  for  whom  my  friends  have 
been  pleading.    It  means  great  costs,  and 
attorneys'  fees  on  appeal.    If  the  Senate 
wants  to  do  something  for  the  so-called 
little  guy,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  give  him 
his  right  of  administrative  review  by  the 
Commission,  which  right  was  created  by 
the  Congress.   It  was  intended  that  there 
be  an  exercise  of  such  rights.   If  they  are 
not  going  to  do  it,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
find   some   other  method,   because   the 
nominations  of  Commissioners  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.    We  do  not  con- 
firm nominations  of  people  who  are  ex- 
aminers and  employees.     I  believe  the 
"little  guy,"  for  whom  they  sweat  and 
strain,   should  have  his   day  in  court, 
meaning  an   administrative  court,  and 
should  have  his  case  presented,  if  he 
so    desires,    to    somebody    whom    the 
UJ5.  Senate  has  found  to  be  fit  to  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  of  the  posi- 
tion. 
I  hope  the  plan  will  be  rejected. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.    Mr.   President,  I 
srield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  fully  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Maine.  It  is  true  he  and  I  both  had 
considerable  misgivings  about  all  four  of 
these  plans.  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my 
mind  to  support  any  other  except  this 
plan. 

If  I  were  writing  the  plan,  I  would 
make  some  revisions  in  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  realize  that  tliere  is  a  real 
problem  in  the  Commission  in  respect  to 
the  workload.  It  is  necessary  to  expe- 
dite the  work.  To  the  extent  that  power 
can  be  delegated  to  subordinates,  at  tlie 
same  time  protecting  the  rights  of  per- 
sons involved,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and 
the  Congress  ought  to  grant  such  power. 

In  this  particular  case  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred 
under  the  plan  can  be  granted  safely. 
Therefore.  I  shall  support  the  plan. 

I  still  maintain  reservations  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  plans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Chairman 
Dixon,  of  the  Commission,  dated  June 
28,  1961.  I  did  not  have  the  letter  in 
time  to  incorporate  it  in  the  hearings. 
I  believe  it  should  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  those  who 
desire  to  read  it.  The  letter  relates  to 
powers  which  the  Comml-ssion  probably 
will  use  by  reason  of  the  reorganization 
plan,  if  approved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Feder.u.  Trade  Commission. 

Washington,  DC, 

Jurie  28.  1961. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Oxui  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request,  the  Commiseion  by  letter  dated 
May  18.  1961,  submitted  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations on  Reorg.mization  Plan  No. 
4  of  1961.  Also  on  June  6.  1961.  I  .appeared 
before  your  committee  and  testified  in  favor 
of  the  plan.  After  reviewing  the  comments 
and  recommendations  heretofore  m.ide  and 
considering  the  fact  that  somewhat  similar 
proposed  reorganiz.atlon  plans  for  other 
agencies  have  been  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  occurred  to  me  th.st  some  .iddltlonal 
comments  as  to  the  Commission's  need  for 
the  authority  which  the  p!an  would  provide 
might  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  would  provide 
the  Commission  with  needed  additional  au- 
thority to  delegate  functions,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  plan  contains  a  number  of 
safeguards  against  abuse  of  the  authority. 
In  addition,  as  you  well  know,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  a  creature  of  the  Congres.s.  and  if 
at  any  time  It  should  abuse  any  of  the  a\i- 
thority  granted  It,  the  Congress  through  its 
general  oversight  of  the  agency.  Its  control 
over  the  budget,  and  Its  general  Interest  In 
the  effectlvenesa  of  the  Commission  un- 
doubtedly would  take  such  action  .is  might 
appear  necessary  to  correct  such  abuse. 
Moreover,  the  principal  function  of  the  Com- 
mission is  to  ferret  out  and  stop  unfair  trade 
practices.  It  does  not  grant  licenses  and, 
except  In  limited  fields.  It  does  not  regulate 
by  rules,  and  In  these  respects  Its  duties  and 
functions  differ  materially  from  those  of 
other  regulatory  agencies.  The  opportunity 
for  abuse  of  the  authority  which  the  plan 
would  provide  simply  does  not  exist  insofar 
as  the  Commission's  principal  duties  and 
functions  are  concerned. 

As  I  have  heretofore  advised  the  committee, 
the  Commission's  workload  Is  greater  today 


than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The  back- 
log of  cases  which  the  five-man  Commission 
mudt  consider  Is  increasing  every  day.  The 
time  it  now  tiikes  for  the  Commission  to 
stop  an  uiifair  practice  Is  unconscionably 
long  We  simply  must  devise  way's  to  speed 
up  our  cases.  We  liave  completed  an  in- 
ternal reorganization  of  the  Commission's 
stall  which  will  be  effective  July  1.  The 
priniary  objective  of  tlie  reorganization  is 
to  eliminate  delay  at  every  stage  of  a  pro- 
ceeding. Also,  the  Commission's  rules  of 
pract'ce  for  adjudicative  proceedings  are 
being  revised  in  order  ttiat  hearings  may  be 
cniicluded  in  much  less  time  than  hereto- 
fore. These  ch.'^ngea  plus  an  expected  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  Commission's  staff 
are  bound  to  result  in  more  matters  coming 
to  tlie  Commission  for  its  consideration. 
Unless  the  Commission  is  provided  with 
autlionty  to  delegate  some  of  the  functions 
it  now  performs,  the  Commission  Itself  may 
be  the  bottleneck  in  our  proceedings. 

Some  of  the  functions  which  the  Commis- 
sion n(jw  is  required  to  perform  and  which  it 
might  find  desirable  to  delegate  to  an  In- 
dividual Commissioner  or  to  responsible 
staff  members  In  the  event  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  la  not  rejected  could  include  such 
activities  as  Issuing  Investigative  or  pretrial 
subpcnas;  Issuing  orders  requiring  corpora- 
tiuiis  to  lile  annual  or  special  reports  or 
a::suers  to  specific  questions;  Issuing  orders 
for  tlie  tiiking  of  testimony  by  deposition; 
granung  or  denying  requests  for  extensions 
of  time  to  respond  to  subpenas,  to  file  reports 
CT  briefs,  or  to  take  otlier  actions  incident 
to  tlie  trial  of  a  case;  and  ruling  on  Inter- 
locutory appeals  from  rulings  of  hearing 
examiners,  motions  to  disqualify  a  hearing 
cx.ur.lner.  motions  for  leave  to  intervene 
In  a  proceeding,  and  motions  for  permission 
to  file  briefs  in  excess  of  the  page  limitation 
provided  by  the  Commission's  rules  of 
practice.  Such  activities,  whileV  involving 
little  time  and  effort  when  conslHered  in-^ 
divldually,  necessarily  occupy  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  substantial  part  of  each  working 
day  when  considered  collectively. 

If  Reorganl^satlon  Plan  No.  4  becomes  ef- 
fective and  such  functions  are  delegated 
the  Commission  will,  of  course,  be  free  to 
devote  Its  attention  to  overall  policy  matters 
and  other  duties  of  greater  public  Interest. 
Before  any  delegation  is  made,  however,  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Commission  will  be 
required  and  If  at  any  time  it  appears  de- 
sir. tble  for  the  delegation  to  be  revoked,  this 
could  be  done  by  the  same  vote. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No  4  would  result  in  substantial  bene- 
fits to  the  public. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Pact.  Rand  Dixon. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
there  is  a  desire  to  shorten  the  time 
somewhat.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
which  is  a  little  more  elaborate  than 
my  previous  remarks  with  respect  to  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  4.  and  the  "Con- 
clusion" in  the  committee  report,  as 
shown  on  pages  8  and  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  conclusion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Ddiksen 

reorganization     plan     no.     4 — FEDERAL     TRADE 
COMMISSION 

We  come  now  to  the  reorganization  plan 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It 
is  called  plan  No.  4.  This  plan  is 
Identical  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
which  the  Senate  recently  rejected  by  a  vote 
of    52    to    38.     This    reorganization    plan    is 
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also  substantially  identical  to  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  which  the  other  House  re- 
jected by  the  large  margin  of  323  to  77.  It  is 
also  substantially  identical  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  for  the  CAB.  The  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  the  Senate 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  |Mr.  McClellan]  voted  to 
disapprove  both  this  plan  and  plan  No.  3. 

The  principal  issues  Involved  In  this  plan 
are  the  same  as  the  Issues  Involved  in  the 
other  plans.  Let  us  turn  first  to  the  plan 
Itself.     Section  1  of  the  plan  provides: 

"In  addition  to  its  existing  authority,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commission,"  shall  have 
the  authority  to  delegate  by  published  order 
of  rule,  any  of  Its  functions." 

I  want  to  emphasize  "delegate  any  of  its 
functions." 

Now,  is  this  what  the  Congress  Intended 
when  it  passed  the  statutes  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  its  powers?  The 
basic  statute  is  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
elon  Act  of  1914.     It  begins : 

"A  Commission  is  created  and  establLshed. 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, which  shall  be  composed  of  five  Com- 
missioners, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate." 

It  goes  on  to  say,  "No  Commissioner  shall 
engage  in  any  other  business,  any  vocation, 
or  employment." 

That  is  what  the  Congress  has  said  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  consists  of — five 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  Then 
the  statute  goes  on  to  say  in  section  45 : 

"Whenever  the  Commission  shall  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  such  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  has  been  or  Is  using 
any  unfair  method  of  competition  «  •  •  and 
if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Commission  that  a 
proceeding  by  it  In  respect  thereof  would  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  public  It  shall  issue 
anii  serve  a  complaint." 

And  then  If  we  turn  to  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  we  find  that  it  provides  "the 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prevent  any  person." 

And  a  little  later : 

"The  Commission  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  rules  and  regulations." 

And  still  further  on:  "Whenever  the  Com- 
mission has  reason  to  believe." 

The  same  thing  holds  true  for  the  Fur 
Products  Labeling  Act.  Thus,  Congress 
members  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  "to 
have  reason  to  believe,"  wants  the  Conunls- 
slon  to  issue  rules  and  regulations,  not  some 
employee  who  is  selected  with  no  congres- 
sional scrutiny. 

Let  us  look  further  at  some  of  these  powers 
of  the  FTC.  It  has  the  authority  to  issue 
substantive  rules. 

"These  rules  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law."  These  are  not  my  words.  They  are 
the  words  of  the  FTC  on  page  13  of  its  own 
statement  of  rules  of  practice,  procedures, 
and  organization,  and  again  on  page  14  in 
connection  with  its  powers  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Under  plan  4  the  Commission, 
which  the  Congress  said  should  consist  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  can  delegate 
its  function  of  making  rules  which  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  over  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Now  I  come  to  my  next  point.  Plan  No.  4 
not  only  permits  these  functions  to  be  dele- 
gated by  the  Commission  to  subordinates, 
but  it  also  takes  away  from  an  aggrieved 
party  the  right  to  have  the  decision  of  such 
a  subordinate  reviewed  by  the  Commission. 
It  makes  any  review  discretionary  with  the 
Commission.  In  other  words,  the  Commis- 
sion has  the  right  to  a  review,  but  the  public 
does  not. 

The  language  by  which  plan  4  eliminates 
the  right  of  the  public  to  agency  review  ap- 
plies   to    the    other    functions   of   the    FTC 


also — because  the  FTC  has  other  vast  pow- 
ers. It  can  issue  cease  and  desist  orders. 
It  can  declare  the  prices  of  goods  to  be  un- 
lawful and  prohibit  mergers.  These  are 
broad  powers.  These  are  Important  powers. 
They  are  all  set  out  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  own  document  and,  under  the 
plan,  the  public  would  have  no  right  of  re- 
view of  a  subordinate's  decision  on  any  of 
these  matters. 

Two  important  questions  have  already 
been  asked  on  the  fioor  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Maine  |Mr.  Muskie]  in  connection 
with  the  debate  on  the  SEC  plan: 

"First.  Is  It  proper  or  desirable  to  delegate 
the  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  and  adjudi- 
catory functions  to  subordinates  on  a  staff 
without  providing  for  mandatory  review  of 
their  determination  by  the  full  agency?" 

And  then  "by  permitting  only  discretion- 
ary review  before  the  full  Commission,  is  the 
litigant  being  deprived  of  a  substantial 
right?" 

Let  us  see  how  important  that  right  is  to 
the  aggrieved  member  of  the  public  appear- 
ing before  an  agency.  According  to  the  in- 
formation submitted  to  the  committee  by 
the  FTC  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  this 
plan,  in  fiscal  1956,  the  Commission  reversed, 
remanded,  or  modified  13  initial  decisions 
out  of  a  total  of  184  decisions.  By  fiscal 
1960,  the  number  of  decisions  which  the 
Commission  found  it  had  to  reverse,  re- 
mand, or  modify  increased  500  percent  while 
the  total  number  of  decisions  Increased  less 
than  150  percent.  In  other  words,  by  the 
Commission's  own  figures,  it  is  now  revers- 
ing, remanding,  or  modifying  six  times  as 
many  decisions  of  the  hearing  examiners  as 
it  did  before,  while  the  total  number  of 
cases  has  only  doubled.  Yet,  In  the  face  of 
this  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
decisions  by  subordinates  which  the  Com- 
mission found  It  necessary  to  reverse  or  oth- 
erwise change,  this  plan  No.  4  would  take 
away  the  right  of  the  public  to  obtain  agency 
review  of  such  decisions  of  subordinates. 

In  this  connection  I  think  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly Important  to  note  the  remark  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  FTC  appearing  at  page 
105  of  the  hearing  record  that  "the  Fed- 
eral TYade  Commission  is  primarily  an  en- 
forcement agency  or  adjudicatory  body." 

The  right  of  review  by  a  higher  authority 
is  part  and  parcel  of  ovir  system  of  Justice. 
It  should  be  Just  as  much  a  part  of  our  ad- 
ministrative system  as  it  is  a  part  of  our 
Judicial  system.  If  the  FTC  is  primarily  an 
adjudicatory  body  It  should  provide  for  a 
right  of  review  of  a  subordinate's  decision 
by  the  full  Commission  Just  as  the  courts 
provide  lor  a  right  of  review  from  the  trial 
court  to  the  appellate  court.  Yet,  this  re- 
organization plan  would  cut  out  the  right 
of  an  aggrieved  party  to  get  this  review.  It 
would  send  him  to  the  cotirts  instead.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
discretionary  review  like  the  certiorari  ap- 
peal of  the  Supreme  Cotu-t,  because  a  party 
has  already  had  one  review  in  the  appellate 
court  as  a  matter  of  right. 

What  would  this  do  to  the  workload  and 
backlog  of  our  courts?  In  this  very  term 
of  Congress  we  have  had  to  add  73  more 
Judges  to  our  Federal  courts  system  to  deal 
with  the  backlog  of  cases  in  these  courts 
today.  This  reorganization  plan  would 
transfer  to  the  courts  an  even  greater 
backlog — all  of  the  backlog  of  the  agencies. 
But  even  If  we  were  to  add  dozens  or  even 
hundreds  of  Judges  to  handle  such  a  back- 
log, I  submit  that  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  eliminate  the  right  to  agency  review.  I 
encourage  the  delegation  of  decisionmak- 
ing in  adjudicatory  matters  but  I  believe 
that  we  must  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a 
right  to  have  that  decision  by  a  subordinate 
reviewed  within  the  administrative  system. 

Now  the  Chairman  of  the  FTC  has  said 
that  under  the  FTC  statutes  a  party  has 
no  right  to  agency  review.  I  would  Just  like 
to  remind  him  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 


cedure Act  which  also  applies  to  the  FTC 
There  the  right  of  review  is  provided  and 
if  he  has  any  doubts,  I  refer  him  to  the 
Attorney  GeneraU's  Manual  on  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  prepared  for  the 
guidance  of  Government  agencies  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  the  supervision 
of  Tom  C.  Clark,  now  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  which  states  at  page  83: 

"Parties  may  appeal  from  the  hearing 
officer's  initial  decision  to  the  agency,  which 
must  thereupon  itself  consider  and  decide 
the  case.  Also,  the  agency  may  review  the 
hearing  olBcer's  Initial  decision  even  though 
the  parties  fall  to  appeal." 

The  Attorney  General  empiiasized  this 
point  with  a  footnote  which  reads: 

"It  is  important  to  note  that  section  10(ci 
permits  an  agency  to  require  parties  to  ap- 
peal from  hearing  officers'  Initial  decisions  to 
the  agency  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  Ju- 
dicial review." 

Therefore,  a  party  not  only  has  a  right  to 
agency  review  but  the  agency  may  require 
him  to  utilize  that  right  as  a  prerequisite  to 
obtaining  a  Judicial  review. 

I  come  now  to  my  next  point.  This  plan, 
like  the  SEC  reorganization  plan.  Is  no  re- 
organization plan  at  all,  but  a  blank  check. 
We  are  not  told  what  functions  are  to  be 
delegated  to  what  categories  of  employees 
Instead  the  plan  proposes  that  any  function 
can  be  delegated  to  any  employee.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  check  is  so  blank  that 
all  It  would  have  on  it  would  be  the  name  of 
the  Congress  as  the  signer  and  "pay  to  the 
order  of  the  FTC,  Nobody  knows  what  will 
be  filled  in.  not  even  the  Chairman  of  the 
FTC      At  the  hearings  on  plan  4  he  stated: 

"We  have  not  yet  determined  what  delega- 
tions should  be  made  in  implementing  the 
planned  reorganization." 

What  is  the  need  for  such  a  plan  when  not 
even  the  Chairman  knows  what  needs  to  be 
done?  Let  the  agency  first  decide  what  it 
wants  and  then  let  the  Congress  kct.  What 
is  needed  Is  to  have  definite  proposals 
presented  to  Congress  as  legislative  pro- 
posals. Then  they  can  be  referred  to  the 
proper  committees  which  can  give  them 
appropriate  time  and  study,  modify  them  if 
the  committees  deem  It  necessary,  and  then 
present  them  to  the  respective  Houses  of  the 
Congress  for  a  vote. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  Identical  plan  for  the 
SEC,  I  commented  on  the  possibility  that 
under  the  language  of  these  plans  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  entire  hearing  examiners  sys- 
tem, which  the  Congress  has  so  carefully 
established  and  preserved,  to  be  bypassed 
and  I  shall  not  elaborate  further  on  that 
at  this  time. 

In  sum  then,  this  plan  should  be  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  first  because  it  provides  for 
a  delegation  of  any  function,  without  limit- 
ing the  functions  which  can  be  delegated  or 
the  persons  to  whom  they  can  be  delegated. 
These  are  the  very  functions  which  the  Con- 
gress gave  to  five  men  whose  nominations  are 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  And.  sec- 
ondly, because  the  reorganization  plan  wlpe« 
out  the  right  of  an  aggrieved  party  to  have 
a  review  by  the  FTC  of  a  decision  which  was 
delegated  to  a  subordinate.  Here  I  want  to 
make  reference  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Landis 
during  his  testimony  on  the  plans  on  June 
8.   1961.     He  said: 

"Whenever  you  lodge  power  anywhere, 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  its  abuse.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  only  thing  that 
you  can  do  is  to  buUd  up  as  many  safeguards 
as  you  can  against  the  abuse  of  the  power 
that  you  have  been  forced  to  lodge  In  some 
individual." 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Landis  says  more  In  this 
statement  than  I  can  ever  say  about  the 
danger  In  this  plan,  for  the  plan  takes  away 
that  very  safeguard  against  the  abuse  of 
power  by  taking  away  the  right  of  the  public 
to  have  an  agency  review  of  a  power  which 
has  been  delegated. 
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My  last  point  1b  that  this  plan  Is  really  no 
plan  at  all,  because  It  doesn't  say  what 
functions  can  be  delegated  to  what  persons 
but  Instead  that  any  functions  can  at  any 
time  be  delegated  to  anybody. 

Conclusion 

The  committee  found  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  charged  by  law  with 
the  exercise  of  Important  powers  over  Amer- 
ican business  and  Industry,  and  these  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  have  been  spe- 
cifically vested  in  the  Commission  by  the 
Congress 

If  plan  No.  4  of  1961  Is  permitted  to  go 
Into  effect,  the  Commission  will  have  the 
power  to  (1)  aiithorize  the  delegation  cf 
any  and  all  of  its  functions  to  subordinates; 

(2)  afford  review  only  at  Its  discretion,  tm- 
less  two  members  of  the  Commission  agree 
to  a  review,  and  (3)  cause  the  decision  of  a 
subordinate  to  become  final  by  denying  re- 
view. In  addition,  there  would  be  vested 
In  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  choose  the  individtials  who  would 
exercise  the  delegated  power. 

It  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  (1)  unlimited  authority  In  the 
Commission  to  delegate  the  e.xercise  of  Its 
rulemaking  and  adjudicatory  funcUons  to 
subordinates  or  staff,  without  providi.ng  for 
mandatory  review  of  their  determinations 
by  the  full  CommisEion,  may  involve  the 
denial  of  substantive  rights  of  persons  doing 
business  with  the  Commission:  (2)  the  dele- 
gation which  is  authorized  by  plan  No.  4 
might  well  result  in  policy  being  made  by 
the  staff  instead  of  by  tlie  Commission;  and 

(3)  the  proposed  delegation  can  result  In 
final  determinations  being  made  by  subor- 
dinates who  are  not  subject  to  Ssnate  scru- 
tiny and  confirmation,  and  such  action  is 
not  desirable. 

The  committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  heav- 
ily burdened  with  a  large  volume  of  work, 
and  that  some  action  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  discharge  its  respousi- 
blUtles  more  expeditiously.  Furthc-more, 
the  committee  has  no  doubt  thr.t  if  the  plan 
Is  permitted  to  become  effective,  the  Chair- 
man and  the  other  members  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  do  everything  they 
can  to  administer  the  affr.irs  of  the  C3m- 
mlsslon  In  a  Just  and  equitable  manner. 

However,  the  committee  believes  that  when 
the  Congress  vests  In  a  regulatory  agency 
Importa'^-.t  policymaking,  rulemiiking,  and 
adjudicatory  functions,  it  is  neither  desir- 
able nor  In  the  public  Interest  to  permit  such 
functions  to  be  delegated  to  subordinates 
without  limitations,  and  subjrct  only  to  dis- 
cretionary review  of  their  determinations  by 
the  agency. 

Finally,  In  the  Judgment  cf  the  committee. 
If  action  Is  required  to  streamline  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  or  to  relieve  Its 
members  of  present  burdens  by  authorizing 
extensive  delrgatlons  and  limiting  adminis- 
trative appeals,  this  should  be  done  selec- 
tively by  amending  the  organic  statute  of  the 
Commission,  and  by  the  committees  which 
normally  process  legislation  pertaining  to 
the  Commission  and  which  are  familiar  with 
their  policies  and  activities,  rather  than  by 
the  device  of  a  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  vote  "yea"  is  a  vote 
for  the  resolution,  which  is  a  vote  for 


rejection  of  the  plan,  and  a  vote  "nay" 
is,  in  effect,  a  vote  to  accept  the  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  lo  the  resolution. 
On  this  que.'Jtion  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
tho  i-cll. 

The  lesislativc  cleik  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN  (when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Lo:.c.l.  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vole  "nay  "  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  V'.ould  vote  "yea'  :  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  RAMDOLPH  *when  hi;5/name  was 
cnilcd'.  On  this  vote  I  hj^vc  a  pair 
with  the  ScriCtor  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
BeallI.  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay";  I  therefore  with- 
ho"d  my  vote 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  fwhen  his  name 
was  called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Geor^ua 
[Mr.  TalmadgeI.  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vole,  I  would  vote  "yea":  I 
tiierefore  withhold  my  vote. 

M'-.  WILEY  <when  his  name  was 
called' .  On  tliis  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  Uberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea":  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  wa.s  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  i  Mr. 
Bu?nirK],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  BvRDl.  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi iMr.  E\stland1.  the  Senator  from 
Lotiisiana  IMr.  EllendepI.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gor.Fl.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  1,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  TalmadgeI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Hay- 
den),  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  ChavezI  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  amiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr. 
GoREl,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Haydfn  1  v.ould  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  !Mr.  BuFDia<:l  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hrusi:a1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Me.xico  IMr.  ChavezI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy].    If   present   and   voting,   the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Si  nator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  BeallI. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
Bt^cHl,  thf*  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
C\rlson1,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
Fdn'gI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hru.sKAl    is  absent  on  official  bu.sine.cs. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
TMouTON  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kartsas 
I  Mr.  ScHOEPPEL  1  are  also  necessarily 
ab.'^ent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Hrusk\1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bru- 
ncTtl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
v.ould  vote  "nay."  If  pre.sent  and  vot- 
incT,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Morton],  the  .'Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Bush  I,  the  S.rator  from  Kaa-^as 
[Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHorpPELl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusctts  [Mr.  S.altonstall]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BeallI  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31. 
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nays  47,  as 

follows: 

1  No.  891 

i 

TEAS— 31 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Mur.dt 

AUott 

Dnkstn 

Prcuty                                   j 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Scott                                      1 

Boggs 

Cioldwatcr 

Smaihers 

S:ii:th.  Maine 

1 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Butler 

Hjllnnd 

Thurmond 

f 

Capehart 

Javlts 

Tower 

Case,  N.J. 

J or J an 

W:niam.s,  Del 

1 

Ca<^e.  S  D:-.k 

Keating 

Young,  N  Dak 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Cotton 

M.Ucr 

NAYS-    47 

Anderson 

HU 

Morse 

lift  rile U 

Humphrey 

Moss                                         ' 

D.ble 

J..CfcSOLl 

-Musk;e 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

J  J     Hbton 

NfUberger 

1 

Cannon 

Kpfnv;ver 

PiLstore                                  1 

1 

C.'.rroU 

Kc-rr 

Pell                                        1 

Church 

I  .au-'-,c  he 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Long.  Hawaii 

Russ€i: 

I>.>dd 

Long.  La 

S:nlth.  Mas? 

D  JUi;las 

Mr  gniison 

6pa:k.nau                              | 

1 

E.iijle 

MaiKsfield 

Stoaiiis                                   _i 

t 

Pi:!br:ght 

McC:el!an 

Kv:ni;:g;r,n                                1 

Or-ienlns; 

M  Gf-e 

WnUnms.  NJ.                         ' 

Hart 

McNamara 

Yarboroiigh 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Yoiuig,  Ohio 

11  ckt-y 

r»Iouioney 

NOT  VOTING 

—22 

Beall 

E.-v:ii 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Fong 

Robertson 

Bush 

Gore 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.  Va 

Haydeu 

Sohoeppel 

(  \rlson 

Hru-sJca 

Talmadge 

C'hnvpz 

Long   Mo. 

Wiley 

Ei-iUiiid 

MC'arthy 

EUonder 

Morton 

So  the 

resolution    (S. 

Res.    147)    was 

reject.ed. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICKR.     The 

resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  143)  opposing 
Rcorsanization  Plan  No.  3  of  1961  was 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  doee  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1961 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
on  May  3,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agrrced  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  disciissed  this  subject  with  several 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  interested  in  this  particular  measure. 
I  should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  time  allotted 
for  debate  on  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
3  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  15  minutes  to 
a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Reservinc:  the  ripht 
to  object,  I  wish  only  to  say  that  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3  deals  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Op>era- 
tions.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClei.lanI,  would  be  willing  to  indicate 
now,  while  Senators  are  in  attendance 
In  goodly  number,  what  his  views  are  on 
the  proposed  plan. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  refer  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  oppose  the 
plan  and  Support  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  agreement  entered  into,  half  the 
available  time  will  be  allocated  to  the 
minority  leader  and  half  the  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClel- 
lan],  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield 
to  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader  one-half  minute. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
move   that  the  Senate   proceed   to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  446,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  143. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OR  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  DURING  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE    SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President  or  the  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign,  during  the  ad- 
journment following  today's  session,  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered, 
cvn 743 


REORGAJnZATION   PLAN   NO.   3   OP 
1961 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  143  opposing  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3  of  1961. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Case]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3. 
which  deals  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  presents  one  element  which  was 
not  present  in  the  last  previous  plan  upon 
which  the  Senate  voted.  When  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  IMr. 
Mr  SKI  e]  was  speaking  with  reference  to 
plan  No.  4,  he  said  it  was  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  powers  of  the 
agency  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
with  which  the  plan  deals.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  considering  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

In  the  CEise  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Beard  these  powers  go  to  the  question  of 
granting  licenses,  which  mean  a  life  or 
death  sentence  with  respect  to  the  op- 
eration of  an  airline.  The  proposal  to 
give  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  the  power  to  assign  per- 
sonnel and  to  perform  functions  which 
have  been  delegated  by  the  Board  gives 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  the  right, 
without  respect  to  the  principle  of  rota- 
tion, to  assign  cases  in  which  the  verdict 
of  an  employee,  to  whom  the  case  may 
be  assigned,  will  be  final  unless  one  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  Board  should  vote 
for  review. 

The  plan  as  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent suggests  the  form  of  bipartisan  con- 
cept by  providing  for  mandatory  review 
on  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Board, 
less  one  member.  However,  there  is  no 
requirement  that  a  minority  party  have 
more  than  one  member  on  the  Board. 

In  the  case  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  it  could  be  divided  3  to  2  or  4  to  1; 
yet  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  two  votes 
if  an  aggrieved  party  were  to  have  the 
right  of  review  by  the  Commission  of  a 
decision  made  in  its  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator is  making  a  very  valid  point.  While 
in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission it  might  be  assumed  that  per- 
haps there  is  some  evidence  of  a  viola- 
tion, with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
it  is  the  right  to  go  into  business. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  ..s  the 
right  of  life  or  death. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  the  right  "xd  go 
into  business. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Tl^iat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  is  a  petitioner  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  present  his  case 
to  individual  members  of  the  Board  in 
order  to  convince  two  of  them  to  jrant 
the  right  of  certiorari?  Is  he  to  button- 
hole them  in  the  corridor?    There  is  no 


forum  provided  where  he  can  present  his 
case,  to  show  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
rehearmg. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
correct.  It  seems  to  me  that  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  agencies  such  as  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
with  respect  to  the  reorganization  of 
which  the  Senate  iias  already  expressed 
an  adverse  vote,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  a  plan  which 
gives  special  power  to  the  Chairman  and 
then  denies  the  right  of  review  except 
under  circumstances  indicated,  grants 
the  power  of  confiscation  of  existing 
rights,  when  the  question  of  tlie  renewal 
of  a  license  arises.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  plan  should  not  be 
approved. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Aviation  Sulxommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  probably  consid- 
ered about  as  much  aviation  legislation 
as  has  any  committee  with  respect  to 
legi.slation  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MAGNUS  ON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  At  the  request  of 
llic  Committee  on  Grovernment  Opera- 
tions we  served  notice  on  all  branches 
of  the  aviation  industry  that  we  would 
hOi  i  hearmgs  on  this  reorgjinization 
plun.  When  the  hearings  were  held  we 
heard  testimony  from  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  we  heard  testimony 
from  Dean  Landis,  and  we  received  three 
Stat  ments  from  various  aviation  ocgan- 
izations.  There  was  no  objection  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  the  plan. 

Dean  Landis  explained  the  plan  for 
tlie  administration,  and  the  supporting 
letters  from  the  industry  were  in  favor  of 
the  plan. 

I  might  say  that  I  believe  we  are  mak- 
ing a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  We 
are  seeing  ghosts  behind  every  door.  We 
^re  straining  at  a  gnat. 

If  we  do  not  in  some  way  unburden 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  the  small, 
insignificant  regulatory  detail  that  the 
present  law  requires  be  considered  by 
the  Board,  there  will  continue  to  be  5 
years  of  delay  on  an  important  case  like 
the  Southern  Transcontinental  case. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  aviation  industry  as  a  whole 
is  cognizant  of  this  problem  that  the 
Senator  is  relating  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is.  because  it  in- 
ctus  costs  of  millions  of  dollars  because 
of  delays.  We  all  know  that  justice  de- 
layed is  justice  denied. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  the  industry  is  not  op- 
posing the  plan? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  any  opposition.  We 
invited  everyone  in  the  industry  who 
normally  appears  at  any  of  our  hearings. 
Those  who  testified  were  in  favor  of  it. 
Three    statements    were    submitted    in 
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favor  of  it.     The  others  did  not  even  to  charter  a  Constellation  to  carry  90  of  the  Offlc«  of  AdminlBtrative  Procedure 

think  it  important  enough  to  appear.  passengers,  who  were  members  of  a  Bap-  ^Son  of  th?SEcV^9  S^siSie^'lS 

It  meets  a  need  that  has  been  recog-  tist  church,  the  Board  would  have  to  t^^°^,TJ^  S  fylkTtrlTx^:  Zl 

nized  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.    As  consider  an  allegation  that  a  few  were  qj  commencement. 

a  matter  of  fact  the  testimony  by  the  Catholics  or  Episcopalians.    That  is  the  At  the  cab,  on  the  other  hand.  24  of  the 

Chairman  was  that  they  had  frequently  kind  of  minutiae  that  must  be  parsed  cases    closed    had    been    pending    at   that 

been  compelled  to  delega,te  minor  func-  along  to  the  staff  for  handling.    There  agency  for  longer  than  2  years  and  14  of  the 

tions  that  were  supposed  to  come  before  are  hundreds   and   hundreds   of   minor  24  for  longer  than  3  years.    Further,  of  the 

the  Board   even  though  it  is  not  clear  cases  that  must  come  before  the  Board.  TLriTorLT .t,r^^\^a  ^.?u 

that  they  have  the  authority  under  law  bylaw.                  ,.,              ^  ,                             ,  pending   for   over   3   years.     This   compares 

to  do  so.    However,  no  one  challenged  They  would  like  to  delegate  some  of  ^^^^  ^Y^ree  cases,  pending  and  unclosed,  at 

their  doing  it.  and  until  they  were  chal-  their  authority,  but  it  is  unlawful  for  the   securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

lenged.  they  felt  they  had  to  do  it  to  get  them  to  do  so.  because  they  do  not  have  which  have  been  there  for  over  3  years. 

some  semblance  of  speed  in  disposition  such  statutory  authority.    They  made  a  if  one  turns  to  a  recent  study  of  the  civu 

of  the  workload  that  confronts  them.  long,  careful  study  through  their  staff  Aeronautics  Board  (October  i960)  made  by 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will  to  see  if  they  could  cut  out  some  of  the  ^\';J^^"f  ^j,,^;,  ^°,  /^^J,^^^  s^meTuly  star! 

the  senator  yield?  mmutia      We   are   told   by   the    Board  f.r^^^^g.l.^e/lnd  c^nT^^, "rwu"  '    '" 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield.  counsel  that  they  came  up  with  almost  .The  time  of  the  Board  itself,  our  analyses 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand,  an  identical  plan  that  they  had  intended  reveal,  is  unduly  concentrated  on  only  two 
the  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  to  propose  by  legislation.  activities:  (a)  Adjudication,  which  con- 
Board  at  the  present  time  have  a  multi-  "^o  be  afraid  of  this  plan  is  wrong,  sumes  approximately  65  percent  of  its  time; 
plicity  of  duties  Some  are  minor  in  As  few  as  two  members  can  bring  any  and  (b)  international  affairs,  which  take 
nature  For  examole  when  we  eo  before  matter  before  the  full  Board  for  review,  almost  20  percent  of  its  time  (see  table  l). 
^e  Board  it  !s  tSe  ap^r^g  in  a  co^t  Certainly  three  members  can  withdraw  .JX^.'^.^^S'^teTtlo^n  ^^L^S.TrnZ 
of  law.  It  is  almost  like  taking  an  oath  any  delegation  of  authority  that  i^  made  fe^j;':^^^^^?,^  ^^^^o^^^^^^^^^ 
and  then  listening  to  these  judges  before  to  the  stan.  it  seems  to  me  that  we  p^^us  and  policies,  and  planning  the  effort* 
whom  we  appear.  ^ant  action  in  this  type  of  regulatory  ^f  ^nd  appraising  the  effectiveness  of  its  750- 

It  appears  to  me,  on  the  basis  of  ac-  body   if  It  is  desired  to   speed  up  the  member  staff.' 

tivities  which  take  place  in  the  field  and  certification  of  new   routes   waiting  to  The  study  further  shows  that  the  average 

in  ■WojshinETtnn    that  tnn  mnrh  nf  a  hnr  be   flOwn,   tO   avoid   the    5   years'    time   it  fi^e  of  dockets  closed  In  1960  through  formal 

denifDlacedontheCom^^  took  on  the  Southern  Transcontinental  proceedings  ranged  from   11  to  63  months 

aen  IS  piacea  on  tne  commissioners,  ana  ovf^nri  tvip  nHviinar.  nf  on  with   the  average  being  32  months.    The 

that  some  of  the  burden  should  be  taken  ^5^,^;, °^  J°  !^^  t  ^Ll    Iw^^L       w"  study  concludes  with  the  recommendation: 

away  from  them.  additional    stop    to   some    an  line.      We  ..3^  ^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  sufficient  time  to 

I  hope  the  resolution  of  disapproval  ougnt  to  permit  tne  tsoara  to  delegate  adequately  meet  all  its  responsibiutieB  we 

will  not  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  but  fo'"^,  ^^  ^^^  authority    the  minor  au-  propose: 

that  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi-  thority,  away  from  the  Board,  and  '(a)  Lessen  the  Board's  emphasis  on  case- 
dent  will  be  adopted  leave  the  Board  free  to  handle  the  big  by-case  adjudication,  e.g..  (l)  Delegate  more 
utv  njrr»MT9r^MTrv  t  fhont  fVio  Hictin  dccisions.  A  great  many  economic  prob-  responsibility  to  the  staff,  particularly  on 
eiiiSpd  mainritv  WdPr  lems  face  the  aviation  industry,  which  <---«•«  that  are  usually  noncontested;  eg., 
guiszieu  majoriiy  leaaer.  rpvprm<i  nf  *9  hillinn  in^t  vpar  anA  foreign  permit  applications,  Interlocking  re- 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President,  will  j^f°  a  revenue  ol  U  billion  last  year,  and  j     ^  j^f             ^  „                      ^  section 

the  Senator  yield?  f  1  '^'Tl^''  ^'°^*-  •  So^^/o"^  ^'l!  ^f ^e  /^"Tgreement  or 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield.  to  study  the  economics  of  this  industry  -(a)    Limit    the    Board's    participation    in 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr   President   in  but  how  can  they  do  so  if  they  do  not  adjudication  by: 

my  opinion,  the  foremost  authority  in  ^^^,®  ^^®il?.l^H^!.L      „       r,      •.     .  """  Li'"'""^  the  Board's  review  on  ap- 

this  body  on  civil  aviation  is  the  distin-  ^l:      J^^^^T,      ^'■-      President,  peal  only  to  cases  involving  major  points  of 

gulshed  senator  from  Oklahoma.   I  have  ""''^^^L^^J^^Lfv     t    •  ih  '",b)  Smlt  Boid  ^onSrltion  of  case 

been  impressed,  over  the  years,  with  his  JF'     HUMPHREY     f  suooort     the  accepted  for  review  to  major  point*  of  law 

efforts  to  get  at  the  facts,  to  expedite  argument^the  Senator  3m   Okla!  ^'^  "^'^^'^^  '«^^««  °^  P°"^>'  '^  ^^«^^'°"'  ^^^h" 

proceedings,  and  to  overcome  the  incred-  argument  01   ine  senator  irom   UKia  ^^^^            ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^„ 

ible  delays  which   have  cost  so  many  ^oma.  J^e  report  ^^^^  ^J.  ^^^insey  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  wui  allow  the 

States,  so  many  airlines,  and  so  many  *  ^°'  management  experts  nirea  oy  tne  B^^^rd  to  directly  implement  this  recommen- 

people  so  much  money  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  seems  to  follow  dation  which  was  made  by  a  reputable  in- 

Am  I   to  understand  that  after  ana-  w'^J?«rtt" L^^th/'cf.'iTtn'l^  f^on^' ni.^f  dependent  concern  after  a  long  and  detailed 

Ivzine  the  Dronosed  nlan   it  i<!  thp  rprom  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   Senator  from   Okla-  study,     a  similar  study  by  a  different  Arm 

lyzmg  me  proposed  plan.  It  is  tne  recom-  ^^^^  on    the  sec   revealed  no  such   problems  ail 

mendatlon  of  the  committee  that  It  will  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  exist  with  the  cab.    indeed,  most  critics 

go    a    long   way    toward   elimmatmg    the  ^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^   j.      ^^.^   ^^   ^^   ^^^^^^^  of   the    administrative    process  have   singled 

backlog   which   has   built   up   over  the  ^^   Reorganization    Plan   No.    3,    I    ask  out  the  sec  for  favorable  comment.     The 

^'^'   ?,<^^^t^l      T.      „  V,  1  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at  "f  mori  ^rconne,  anrr'^.n^r"?^  L  n„?nn"2^ 

Mr.    MONRONEY.      It   will   help   ma-  this  r>r,inf  in  thp  Rvr-nnn  °^  '^°^^  personnel  and  funds  for  the  purpose 

teriallv  bv  removing  the  necessitv  of  the  ^-"^  P""^';  "V"^  ^'^^"«"-  of  investigating  and  surveying  our  expanding 

S^irH  ^.n^M^ini  i,ir.ntia      T  p^^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^  "°  objection.   the  report  securities    markets.     If   the   Government   Is 

Board  considering  minutia^   Let  me  give  ^^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  u,  continue  to  spend  large  sums  of  money 

one  Illustration.     We  heard  today  in  the  ^s  follows:  for   studies   and  recommendations  on  wavs 

IrJ^limft^^H     tT7n'%^X"^Ltwipn     ?  REORGANIZATION-  PLAN-  No   3-THE  CAB  and  means  to  Improve  specific  agencies,  we 

are     limited     to     10     nights     between     2  ^,                    ,     ^.          ,       ,      »v.    ^    .,  »  '"    congress    should    support    reorganization 

points    each    month.      They    cannot    fly  The  reorganization  plan  for    he  Civil  Aero-  pi^ns  that  directly  implement  such  recom- 

~,«-..  «**„v,  t■^ ».v,„*      'T'v,;            ij  nautics   Board    seeks    to    alleviate    problems      !!,„„.<„,. 

more  often  than  that.    This  would  mean  ^^  ^j^^^  ^g,„^y  ^^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^J^^  ^^^,  mendations. 

that    1    flight    beyond   the    10   would   re-  existent    at    the    Securities    and    Exchange  Table  l.—/l»ooa<ion  0/ Board  «tmp 

quire  an  exemption  which  would  have  to  commission.     This  is  primarily  attributable  Percer.t 

come    before    the    Board    itself    for    ap-  to  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  (a)   Preparation  for  and  adjudication  of 

proval.    The  situation  is  ridiculous,  es-  agencies.                                                                         specmc  cases 65 

pecially  in  authorizing  a  charter  flight.  "^^^  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (b)  Preparation  for  and  participation  in      ■./ 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The  '^  engaged  in  formulating  and  promulgating  international      negotiations      and 

fiT««  «f  fv.^  c^^ot^^  t^r.r^  r\\,^r,\.^■i■ 1, „ „  ''"'^^   ^°^   ^^^  guidaucc  of  concerns  seeking                 consultations 20 

time  Of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  public    financing,    as    well    as   for   the    pro-  ,c)    General   communications   and  mls- 

expired.  tectlon   of   public    investors.     It   Is   a   rule-                 cellaneous  office  work 10 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield  2  additional  making,  enforcement  agency.     Its  activities      (d)   Speeches  and  public  relation* 3 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  involve  surveillance  and  investigation   to  a      (e)   Accident  hearings.. 2 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    On  a  transatlantic  ^ti  greater  extent   than   almost   all   of   the                                                                             

Charter  flieht    the  homoeeneitv  of  the  °^^^^  "'"^°'"  »8^"cies.    There  is  no  real  ad-                Total 100 

cnarier  nigni.   tne   nomogeneity   oi   me  judicatory  backlog  at  the  SEC  because  the 

group  has  to  be  considered  by  the  Board  sec  has  a  relatively  minute  number  of  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
before  it  can  grant  permission  to  fly  the  cases  that  m\ist  receive  a  judicial  type  hear-  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  a  state- 
charter.   It  means  that  if  a  group  wanted  mg.    For  instance,  the  1959  Annual  Report  ment  I  have  prepared  relating  to  Re- 
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organization  Plans  Nos.  3  and  4 — plan 
No.  4  having  just  been  adopted — may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  RECoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  tD  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Statemekt  BT  SE-NATOE  Humphret 
rectkcanization  pu^ns  3  and  4 

Without  attempting  to  offer  a  complete 
litany  of  tbe  problems  besetting  the  inde- 
pendent regulatory  a,:rencles.  let  me  enu- 
merate from  the  President's  message  relative 
to  the  regulatory  agencies: 

1.  The  proper  relationship  of  Congress  and 
Congressmen  to  the  independent  agencies; 

2  the  proper  role  of  the  President  vla-a- 
vls  these  agencies; 

3.  the  personal  protlems  in  the  agencies; 

4.  the  focusing  of  rsponslblllty; 
6    the  problem  of  delay;  and 

6.  the  probleon  of  backlog. 

These  problems  arite  from  a  number  of 
dlUercnt  causes,  and  ;.t  Is  encouraging  and 
reassurUig  to  know  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
under  Senator  Carboli.  has  given  this  whole 
matter  cloee  and  thoughtful  attention.  It 
is  no  secret  that  we  ourselves  as  Members  of 
Congress  Influence  materially  the  operations 
of  thefe  agencies  by  the  legislation  we  pass 
and  the  financial  8upj)ort  we  provide  them. 
It  la  no  secret  that  the  President  by  bLs 
actions  or  his  Inaction,  by  the  moral  tone 
of  hlo  leadership,  can  affect  these  agencies. 
It  Is  no  secret  that  ettrasovernment  forces 
can  and  do  affect  then.  Yet  our  immediate 
and  proper  concern  Is  not  primarily  with 
these  causes,  deep,  camplex.  and  g^eat  as 
they  are.  Our  concerr  today  Is  more  limited 
In  scope.  We  look  today  at  the  root  causes 
of  the  dela5'8  and  the  backlogs  In  these 
agencies. 

From  the  Landls  report,  the  President's 
message  on  the  regulatory  agencies,  the  re- 
port of  our  colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  Record 
we  learn  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
of  backlog  and  delay.  And  I  am  sure  there 
Is  no  Member  of  this  body  who  has  not  been 
informed  of  these  problems  by  his  constit- 
uents. 

As  we  inquire  into  the  cau?es  of  delay  and 
backlog  we  discover  that,  and  I  now  quote 
Mr.  Landls: 

"The  delays  in  the  dispatch  of  business 
by  these  agencies  stera  largely  from  the  fact 
that  the  agency  members  as  a  whole  are 
required  by  law  to  de.il  with  too  many  mat- 
ters of  minor  significance,  leaving  them  no 
time  to  handle  major  matters  with  dispatch 
and  no  time  to  engage  in  the  Important 
policymaking  that  should  be  a  major  con- 
sideration of  the  agency." 

Turning  to  the  repcrt  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  of  the  SuV>commlttee  on  Admln- 
Lstratlve  Practice  and  Procedure  we  read: 
"The  discussions  and  studies  Justify  the  be- 
lief that,  although  the  needs  of  the  agencies 
are  mixed,  the  need  lor  finding  a  simplified 
and  expeditious  procedure  is  common." 
And  a  little  further  on  they  say.  "But  the 
procedures  the  departments  and  agencies 
have  been  required  to  follow  are  a  never 
absent  source  of  trouble." 

What  then  Ls  the  common  strand  to  these 
contentions?  It  is  that  the  immediate  hope 
for  reducing  delay  and  backlog  must  lie  in 
changed  procedural  requirements:  changes 
which  will  free  the  overworked  Board  mem- 
bers. 

THE    BASIC    APPROACH    TO    A    SOLXTTION    rSED    IN 
THE    REORGANIZATION    PtANS 

It  is  within  this  narrow  range  of  action 
that  the  reorganizatiian  plans  have  been  de- 
velojjed  and  submitted.  In  no  sense  do 
these  plans  pretend  to  cine  all  of  the  ills 
of  all  of  the  agencies.  The  basic  approach 
to  the  problems  of  delay  and  backlog  in  the 


five  major  agencies  is  uncomplicated.  Is 
Imaginative,  is  feasible,  and  is  capabii;  of 
wide  application  despite  the  difl^'ent  nub- 
Ject  matter  handled  by  the  boards.  It  is 
simply  this;  Permit  the  agency  as  a  whole 
to  delegate  certain  of  its  functions  to  one 
or  more  of  the  agency  members  or  to  em- 
ployees or  boards  of  employees. 

As  each  of  the  plans  are  before  us  today 
they  contain  similar  provisions  respecting;  the 
Commissions  authority  to  delegate  its  fanc- 
Uons,  provision  for  the  review  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  delegated  authority  by  the 
delegatee.  and  provisions  relating  to  the 
Chairman's  power  to  appoint  indivlduais  to 
perform  the  functions  delegated  by  the  full 
committee. 

To  me,  the  logic  and  unity  of  approach 
in  the  basic  philosophy  of  these  proposals 
is  compelling.  First  of  all,  the  agency  as  a 
whole  is  allowed,  but  not  required,  to  <lele- 
gatc  any  of  ius  functions  subject  to  the  lim- 
itations placed  by  Congress  In  section  '(a), 
section  12,  and  others  of  the  Adminiiitra- 
tive  Procedure  Act  of  1946.  It  is  rather 
clear  wliy  the  plans  do  not  attempt  to  spell 
out  the  specific  matters  which  can  be  dele- 
gated. The  agency  Itself,  based  on  lu  own 
experience,  will  have  the  best  knowledf.'e  of 
those  functions  which  it  would  be  fli.tlng 
and  proper  to  delegate,  and  tlie  passage  of 
time  may  well  bring  about  developrr.ents 
such  liS  the  establishment  of  precedents 
which  win  serve  to  permit  additional  delega- 
tions as  the  area  of  decision  is  narrcwed. 
In  addition,  to  move  into  the  realm  of  defi- 
nition of  terms  such  as  "rulemaking'  as 
defined  now  in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  1946  would  provide  a  legal  field  day 
for  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  proi>o6al 
anyway  To  follow  such  a  course  of  selec- 
tive inclusion — no  matter  how  attractive  the 
idea  appears  on  the  surface — would  t>e  to 
lead  e\ery  reorganization  plan  into  a  legal- 
istic swamp  from  which  few  would  emerge. 

Allowing  the  agency  to  exercise  its  discre- 
tion and  good  Judgment  In  permitting;  the 
exrrclse  of  delegated  autliority  by  a  cate- 
gory of  agency  personnel  whom  it  trusts 
and  knows  clearly  makes  sense  when  it  is 
combined  with  a  feature  which  permlt:>  the 
Clialrman  to  make  the  routine  administra- 
tive assignments  of  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals  within  these  categories  as  out- 
lined by  the  agency  as  a  whole.  The  crush- 
ing burden  of  routine  administrative  a&Jlgn- 
menti  would  be  In  this  fashion  removed 
from  the  whole  Board. 

Natiually  the  rcspoi.sibility  of  the  Hoard 
and  the  rights  of  parties  in  actloxis  .must 
be  nailed  down  by  review  procedures.  The 
plans  clearly  and  specifically  provid*  for 
compulsory  review  by  the  Board  If  one  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  Board  so  desires,  and 
for  discretionary  review  by  the  Board  In 
such  other  cases  as  it  shall  determine.  ITiere 
is  a  clear  intention  that  the  full  Board  will 
be  compelled  at  some  stage  In  any  pro- 
ceedln_g  to  consider  any  request  for  ri'view 
of  actions  taken  by  any  Board  member  or 
lesser  official.  The  Board  need  not,  of  ccurse, 
grant  review  unless  one  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  so  orders. 

Looking  at  the  plans  before  us  now,  plan 
No.  3.  relating  to  the  CAB  moves  tcward 
the  shortening  of  delay  and  the  reduction 
of  the  backlog -3  of  this  Board's  work  pri- 
marily by  permitting  the  Board  to  exercise 
the  power  of  delesration  of  Its  functions  (a 
power  which  it  does  not  now  have  by  spe- 
cific legislative  provision)  and  by  sh.fting 
from  a  review  policy  which  the  Board  now 
believes  Is  mandatory  In  all  cases  t<i  one 
which  will  be  discretionary  with  the  Board 
in  the  absence  of  order  to  the  contrary  by 
one  le.-ss  than  a  majority  of  the  Boar!  (or 
two  members).  Additions  to  the  powf;rs  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  will  in  fact  be 
of  a  limited  nature  since  the  Chairman  was 
vested  with  a  rather  broad  authority  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  IS  of  1950.  (And 
we  have  been  able  to  live  with  him  these 


past  11  years.)  Additionally,  as  tre  see.  he 
will  not  get  this  power  of  assignment  until 
the  Board  gives  it  to  him. 

Plan  No.  4,  which  deais  with  the  FTC, 
will  have  as  Its  greatest  merit  In  reducing 
delays  and  the  backlog  of  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Conimilsslon,  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  to  delegate  its  functions. 
The  Commission  does  not  now  have  this 
authority  specifically  by  legislative  provision, 
and  the  Implied  authority  has  been  circum- 
scribed by  certain  provisions  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  of  1946  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  Itself.  The  addi- 
tional authority  which  would  be  vested  In 
the  Chairman  is  essentially  the  routine  ad- 
ministrative task  of  assigning  personnel  to 
perform  specific  delegated  tasks  when  he  is 
authorized  by  the  full  Commission  to  do  so. 

The  review  features  of  the  FTC  plan  are 
worthy  of  note  because  as  the  FTC  now 
operates  Commission  review  Is  discretionary 
as  to  all  actions  and  it  takes  a  majority 
vote  of  the  whole  Commission  to  compel  re- 
view while  under  plan  No.  4  review  would 
remain  discretionary  but  would  in  fact  be 
made  easier  of  accomplishment  since  It 
could  now  be  ordered  by  one  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  whole  Commission.  Unfor- 
tunately this  liberalization  of  review  in  the 
FTC  seems  to  have  gone  unnoticed. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    PLANS.    AND    aZBTJTTAL    TO 
THE    OBJECTIONS 

Plan  No.  3,  the  CAB  plan,  has  received 
the  unanimous  suppwrt  of  Chairman  Alan 
Boyd  and  all  the  Commissioners  of  the  CAB. 
In  addition  it  was  supported  by  the  Air 
Transport  -Association,  the  chief  spokesman 
for  the  very  industry  which  is  the  subject  of 
CAB  regulatory  activity.  During  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  hearings 
on  this  plan  and  the  others  there  were  only 
four  lines  of  testimony  offered  specifically 
in  opposition  to  plan  No.  3  and  these  four 
lines  are  to  be  found  in  the  testimony  re- 
lating to  the  FCC  and  plan  No.  3.  The  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  in  the  other  body  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  178  yeas  to  213  nays. 

Plan  No.  4,  the  FTC  plan,  was  opposed  in 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee hearings  by  Commissioner  Anderson 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  Senator  Hrtska.  Support 
for  the  plan  came  from  Chairman  Paul 
Rand  Dixon,  of  the  Commission,  and  the  re- 
maining Commissioners  (with  exceptions 
noted  by  Commissioners  Secrest  and  Kern), 
as  well  as  from  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  fuU  Com- 
merce Committee.  A  resolution  of  disap- 
proval In  the  other  body  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  178  yeas  to  221  nays. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  and 
a  memorandum  I  have  received  from 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Mr.  Boyd  was  a  Re- 
publican appointee.  He  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  to  testify  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  to 
state  that  the  Board  was  unanimously 
in  favor  of  it.  So  the  proposal  is  fav- 
ored by  a  Board,  all  but  one  member  of 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Civil  Akeonautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  28,  19€1. 

Hon.  A.  S.  MlKJE  MONRONEY, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  Com- 
mittee    on      Commerce.      U.S.     Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Chaikman:  I  appreciate  tbe  op- 
portunity afforded  me  to  appear  before  your 
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Subcommittee  on  Aviation  on  Jiine  8,  1961, 
In  support  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1961  which  would  provide  for  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  dispatch  of  business  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

I  would  like  to  again  stress  the  Importance 
to  the  Board  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3. 
As  I  Indicated  In  my  testimony,  the  pltin  will 
enable  the  Board  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
serious  problem  of  delay  which  has  con- 
fronted us  In  administrative  proceedings, 
and  to  greatly  expedite  our  workload. 

If  the  plan  becomes  law,  the  Board  Intends 
initially  to  delegate  on  a  relatively  limited 
scale.  As  experience  is  gained,  the  delega- 
tions of  authority  will  be  expanded.  This 
will  permit  the  Board  to  retain  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  more  important  prob- 
lems and  to  gradually  increase  the  delega- 
tions made  to  the  staff. 

There  Is  enclosed  for  your  information  a 
memorandum  which  fully  explains  the  me- 
chanics of  the  plan.  You  will  note  that  nu- 
merous safeguards  are  provided  to  protect 
the  minority  members  of  the  Bosird.  Each 
member  of  the  Board  has  endorsed  the  plan 
and  strongly  recommends  its  approval. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  S.  Botd,  Chairman. 


Reorganization  Plans — 1961 
The  philosophy  of  the  reorganization  plans 
submitted  by  the  Presideent  to  the  Con- 
gress involving  the  SEC,  the  FCC,  the  CAB, 
the  PTC,  and  the  NLRB  Is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple. The  delays  in  the  dispatch  of  business 
by  these  agencies  stem  largely  from  the  fact 
that  the  agency  members  as  a  whole  are 
required  by  law  to  deal  with  too  many  mat- 
ters of  minor  slgniflcance,  leaving  them  no 
time  to  handle  major  matters  with  dispatch 
and  no  time  to  engage  in  the  important 
policymaking  that  should  be  a  major  con- 
sideration of  the  agency. 

There  Is  only  one  remedy  for  this  situa- 
tion, and  that  is  to  permit  the  agency  as 
a  whole  to  delegate  certain  of  its  functions 
to  one  or  more  of  the  agency  members  or  to 
employees  or  boards  of  employees.  The  re- 
organization plans  permit  such  delegation. 
They  do  not,  however,  specify  the  exact  mat- 
ters that  can  be  delegated.  To  do  so  would 
be  wrong  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that 
the  agency  itself,  out  of  its  experience,  can 
best  Judge  what  matters  should  be  dele- 
gated. The  second  is  that  any  specification 
of  the  matters  that  can  be  delegated  would 
freeze  a  situation  that  should  be  kept  fluid, 
inasmuch  as  precedents,  as  they  accumu- 
late, win  narrow  the  area  of  decision  and 
make  delegable  tomorrow  a  matter  which 
today  should  not  be  delegated. 

A  number  of  safeguards  against  improper 
delegation  have  been  written  into  the  plan. 
The  first  is  that  delegation  can  only  be  done 
by  a  published  rule  or  order,  which  means 
that  notice  must  be  given  of  the  rule  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted  and  that  an  opportunity, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  must  be  given 
to  all  interested  parties  to  be  heard,  for  or 
against  the  proposed  rule.  The  second  safe- 
guard is  that  any  party  deemed  aggrieved 
by  a  decision  made  or  action  taken  by  the 
person  or  board  to  whom  the  authority  so 
to  act  has  been  delegated  may  petition  the 
agency  as  a  whole  to  review  that  action. 
This  petition  must  be  granted  If  a  minority 
of  the  agency,  namely  a  majority  of  the 
agency  members  minus  one,  wants  the  mat- 
ter reviewed,  thus  preventing  a  mere  ma- 
jority of  the  agency  from  shutting  off  the 
desire  of  a  minority  for  further  considera- 
tion by  the  agency  members  as  a  whole. 
The  petition  to  review  can,  of  course,  be 
granted  in  the  discretion  of  the  agency  if 
only  one  member  thinks  that  the  matter 
is  worth  the  attention  of  the  agency  as  a 
whole.  A  hlrd  safeguard  is  that  adjudica- 
tory matters,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  can  only  be 
delegated  to  duly  appointed  hearing  exam- 


iners who  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  agency  members  or  its  staff,  and  who 
can  be  removed  only  for  good  cause. 

An  incidental  feature  of  theee  plans  de- 
rives from  the  necessity  of  designating  the 
particular  Individuals  who  shall  comprise 
the  panels  or  boards  or  the  persons  deputed 
to  handle  the  delegated  matters.  Inasmuch 
as  these  designations  will  have  to  be  made 
from  week  to  week  as  arduous  routine  mat- 
ters are  passed  around  among  the  vfirlous 
agency  members,  it  might  well  have  defeated 
the  very  purpose  of  the  plans  to  require  the 
full  Commission  or  Board  to  meet  frequently 
to  determine  the  object  of  the  delegation. 
Consequently,  the  power  of  designation  was 
given  to  the  agency  Chairman  since  he  is 
already  the  executive  head  of  the  agency 
But  even  here,  safeguards  are  written  Into 
the  plans.  If  the  members  are  tinhappy  with 
the  Chairman's  exercise  of  this  function,  the 
delegation  can  be  completely  revoked.  Al- 
ternatively, a  minority  could  always  require 
the  full  Commission  or  Board  to  review  any 
and  every  decision  made  by  a  panel  or  In- 
dividual whose  judgment  the  minority  felt 
to  be  untrustworthy.  It  is  lmpera;ive  to 
note  that  the  Chairman  exercises  no  func- 
tions or  powers  under  these  plans  except  a.«; 
the  Commission  or  Board  may  authorize 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
plans.  They  have  been  criticized  as  Inter- 
fering with  the  independence  of  the  agen- 
cies, as  making  them  subservient  to  the 
executive,  as  degrading  the  members  of  the 
agencies  by  permitting  them  to  be  assigned 
to  tasks  by  the  Chairman  All  of  this  is,  of 
course,  simply  not  so  There  is  only  one 
purpose  to  these  plans  and  that  Is  to  make 
It  possible  for  the  agencies  more  effectively 
to  deal  with  their  heavy  workloads  It  is  to 
reaffirm  the  necessity  for  a  speedy  trial 
where  here,  as  in  the  courts,  justice  delayed 
Is  justice  denied. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s  yield  1  min- 
ute to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  frequently  followed  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  the  sub- 
ject of  aeronautics.  I  generally  find  his 
position  well  taken.  Does  the  Senator 
intend   to  vote   against   the   resolution? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  intend  to  vote 
"nay"  on  the  resolution  in  order  to  vote 
for  the  reorganization  plan.  That  is 
what  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  propose  to  do. 

We  recognize  that  what  is  sought  to 
be  done  by  the  reorganization  plan  can 
also  be  done  by  legislation,  but  legisla- 
tion is  not  likely  to  pass  this  year,  be- 
cause it  is  too  late  in  the  se.ssion.  So  the 
approval  of  the  reorganization  plan  will 
accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
intend  to  vote  "nay"  on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  intend  to  vote 
"nay"  on  the  i-esolution,  so  that  the  re- 
organization plan  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
arguments  I  advanced  in  some  detail 
against  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  holds 
"w'ith  equal,  if  not  increased,  validity 
against  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3. 
What  the  Senate  is  again  being  called 
upon  to  decide  is  how  far  we  desire 
to  go  in  delegating  to  individuals  the 
control  over  citizens  in  our  American 
political,  social,  and  economic  life. 
This  is  one  more  step  in  the  direction 


of  big  government.  True,  it  can  be  dis- 
guised, masked,  alibied,  or  camouflaged 
by  the  appeal  for  expedition.  Every 
time  free  government  has  ceased  to 
function  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
more  and  more  controls  have  been 
placed  in  the  Central  Government,  the 
argument  has  been,  "This  will  provide 
expedition."  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  is  that  the  only  consideration 
which  democratic  people  should  con- 
sider? Substance,  equity,  and  justice 
also  are  involved ;  on  balance,  they  arc 
more  important  than  speed  of  action. 

If  all  that  is  to  be  argued  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  is  that  things  can 
be  done  faster  if  the  authority  is  turned 
over  to  one  man,  the  answer  is  that,  of 
course,  it  can.  The  proE>osal  before  us 
is  to  maintain  the  concept  which  Con- 
gre.ss  wrote  into  the  act  which  estab- 
lished this  Commi.'ision  in  the  first 
instance,  namely,  to  provide  representa- 
tion of  areas,  representation  of  view- 
points, and  representation  concerned 
primarily  with  the  major  trunk  airlines 
as  well  as  those  concerned  primarily 
with  feeder  airlines  for  different  cities, 
different  regions.  We  also  provided  for 
representation  of  different  political 
parties,  all  of  which  will  be  completely 
wiped  out  when  we  say,  as  we  do  in 
this  proposal,  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  may  delegate  any  and  all 
authority,  which  is  as  inclusive  as  one 
can  get.  of  the  functions  of  the  board 
to  an  individual. 

So  I  ,«;ay,  after  the  disappointing  vote 
on  the  previous  reorganization  plan,  I 
do  not  see  any  particular  reason  to 
ventilate  one's  argument  any  further  in 
this  connection,  except  to  point  out  this 
additional  reason,  besides  the  basic  po- 
litical consideration,  which  every  Sen- 
ator will  have  to  decide  for  himself, 
concerning  how  much  authority  over 
his  constituents  he  wishes  to  relinquish 
to  concentrated,  individualized  political 
operatives  in  Washington. 

Senators  disagree  with  one  another, 
and  political  parties  disagree  with  one 
another  on  how  big  the  Central  Govern- 
ment should  grow.  I  shall  not  empha- 
size that  point  any  further.  However, 
there  is  an  additional  element  in  this 
particular  reorganization  plan,  and  it 
relates  to  the  interests  of  cities  and  of 
whole  States  which  are  involved  in  it. 
It  concerns  the  interests  of  commu- 
nities in  the  comparatively  rural  areas 
of  the  Nation,  and  to  the  smaller  cities 
which  are  trying  desperately  to  get  some 
kind  of  air  service,  and  when  they  have 
it,  are  trying  desperately  to  continue 
it,  making  their  representations  to  a 
board  which  should  be  representative  of 
all  points  of  view  and  of  all  geographic 
areas  in  a  counti-y  of  this  size. 

I  do  not  care  to  what  individual  the 
authority  is  turned  over.  If  representa- 
tion is  reduced  to  an  individual,  the 
judgment  will  be  that  of  an  individual; 
and  since  all  individuals  have  their 
judt:;ments  colored  by  background  and 
environment,  the  emphasis  whether  too 
much  or  too  little  is  likely  to  be  con- 
cerned with  some  particular  area. 

I  think  it  is  fundamental  to  our  com- 
munities, to  the  States,  and  to  the  areas 
not  now  adequately  served  by  the  air- 
lines, and  those  which  are  trying  to  pre- 
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serve  or  upgrade  the  airline  service  they 
have,  not  to  turn  their  fate,  future,  and 
fortune  over  to  an  individual,  no  matter 
how  wi.se,  no  matter  how  prudent  he  may 

be. 

I  believe  the  constitutional  forefathers 
were  right  when  they  thought  we  should 
broaden  the  base  of  responsibility  in 
Government;  that  there  should  be  some 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  rights  of  the  individuals  as 
against  a  Central  Government.  Our 
check-and-balance  system  has  served  us 
well. 

I  propose  to  vote  against  this  reorgani- 
zation plan,  and  I  shall  do  so  knowing 
that  this  plan  is  not  the  only  way  to 
solve  the  problems  described  so  vividly 
and  dramatically  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  MonroneyI. 

A  reorganization  plan  could  be  con- 
sidered which  wa5  specific  and  limited 
to  the  elements  which  he  described,  but 
which  would  deny  to  an  individual  on 
a  commission  the  riuht  to  delegate  rule- 
making powers  and  functions  to  an  in- 
dividual. If  that  IS  to  be  done,  we  might 
just  as  well  eliminate  the  rest  of  the 
Board  and  have  a  one-member  Commis- 
sion, instead  of  the  present  membei-ship. 

1  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No  3 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  !  Mr. 
Bennett] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  > .  Tne  Senator  from  Utah 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 


WHO    WILL    BUILD    TRANSMISSION 

LINES     FOR     UPPER     COLORADO 

POWER? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  the 
decision  as  to  whether  the  transmission 
lines  necessary  to  deliver  power  pro- 
duced by  the  upper  Colorado  storage 
project  to  load  centers  will  be  built  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  by  private 
capital  is  currently  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  the  people  of  Utah.  Be- 
cause I  have  received  so  much  mail  on 
this  subject  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
each  writer  a  personal  reply,  I  am  mak- 
ing this  statement  in  the  Record. 

In  order  properly  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  who  should  build  the  lines,  it  is 
vital  to  consider  the  background  of  the 
upper  Colorr.do  project,  which  includes 
the  Glen  Canyon  and  Flaming  Gorge 
Dams,  and  the  central  Utah  and  Emery 
County  irrigation  projects.  Otherwise, 
the  necessary  perspective  can  easily  be 
lost. 

PRESIDENT    TRtMAN    REFfSED    TO    BACK    PROJECT 

First  of  all,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
President  Truman  and  his  Secretary  of 
Interior  refused  to  support  the  upper 
Colorado  project,  including  transmis- 
sion lines.  They  opposed  the  central 
Utah  project  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Watkins  in  1948;  they  refused  to  back 
the  vital  Echo  Park  Dam;  and.  lastly, 
they  refused  to  support  the  overall  up- 
per Colorado  project.  President  Tru- 
man invoked  his  famous  no-new-starts 
policy  against  the  project,  a  policy  which 
he  applied  in  6  of  his  7  years  as  Pres- 
ident. 

In  1952,  Senator  Watkins  and  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  authorize  construc- 


tion of  the  entire  upper  Colorado  pi'Oject. 
President  Truman  again  effectively 
killed  the  bill  by  his  opposition.  If  the 
Truman  administration  had  back(?d  the 
project  and  the  Watkins-Bennett  bill, 
from  4  to  6  precious  years  woulc  have 
been  saved.  Because  of  the  past  2  years 
of  serious  drought  in  Utah,  our  ;3eople 
should  realize  all  too  well  what  thi;  Tru- 
man delay  cost  our  State. 

EISENHOWER    REPEALS    TRUMAN   NO-NEW-  STARTS 

POLICY 

It  was  only  when  President  Eisen- 
liower  came  into  office  in  1953  and  re- 
pealed the  Truman  "no-new-f  tarts" 
policy  that  the  upper  Colorado  project 
began  to  move.  The  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration threw  its  full  weight  l)ehind 
the  project.  But  because  of  delay  in 
Congress,  particularly  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  bill  did  not  become 
law  until  April  11.  1956. 

It  was  my  p-ivilcge  to  iponsor  upper 
Colorado  project  authorizing  bills,  not 
only  in  1952.  but  also  in  the  1953-1)4  and 
the  1955-56  Congresses.  In  fact,  the 
bill  which  I  joined  in  sponsoring.  3.  500. 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  It  had  bi- 
partisan support  in  Congress.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  I  am  the 
only  member  of  the  present  delegation 
who  sponsored  the  bill  and  who  fought 
for  nearly  6  years  to  get  it  through  Con- 
gress. It  was  the  team  of  Watkins- 
Bennett  and  Dawson-Dixon  that  won 
the  great  battle,  in  cooperatior.  with 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  other 
Upper  Colorado  Basin  Members  o;'  Con- 
gress. 

CO.NCRESS     INTENDED     TH.AT      PRIVATE     rriLITIES 
BCILD     THE    TRANSMISSION     LINES. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
transmission  lines  about  which  the  pres- 
ent question  revolves  were  authorized  by 
the  bill  which  I  sponsored,  along  with 
Senator  Watkins  and  others.  In  other 
words,  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  power 
lines.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  bill  I 
sponsored,  which  became  law,  there 
would  not  be  either  an  upper  Colorado 
project  or  power  transmission  lines. 

The  question  now  before  Congress  is 
who  shall  build  the  transmission  lines — 
the  Federal  Government  or  private  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  complex  problem,  and 
there  are  arguments  on  both  sides.  But 
after  carefully  studying  the  immense 
mass  of  data  submitted  by  all  interested 
groups,  I  am  convinced  that  the  weight 
of  argument  substantially  favors  private 
construction. 

First  of  all  CoBgress,  in  authorizing 
the  upper  Colorado  project,  including 
the  transmission  lines,  expressly  in- 
tended that  the  private  utilities  should 
build  the  lines.  There  follows  a  quota- 
tion from  the  House  Interior  Committee 
1955  report  on  the  upper  Colorado  proj- 
ect bill: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  advised 
the  committee  that  it  was  sympathetic  to 
the  private  power  companies'  proposal  and 
indicated  that  the  suggestions  would  be 
given  studied  consideration  if  the  project 
were  authorized.  Therefore,  the  commit- 
tee expects  the  proposal  by  the  private  power 
companies  for  ^cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment to  be  carefully  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  electric 
power  and  energy  of  the  project  to  be  mar- 
keted,    so    far     as     possible,     through     the 


facilities  of  the  electric  utilities  operating 
In  the  area,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
power  preference  laws  are  complied  with  and 
project  repayment  and  consumer  power  rates 
are  not  adversely  affected. 

NEEDLESS     DUPLICATION     OF    LINES 

The  House  committee,  in  expressing 
its  intent,  was  well  aware  that  there 
would  be  needless  duplication  of  private 
utility  lines  if  the  Federal  Government 
built  Its  own  lines.  Under  the  present 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  recommenda- 
tions, the  proposed  Federal  lines  in  Utah 
would  completely  duplicate  existing  pri- 
vate utility  lines  or  lines  now  under  con- 
struction. The  line  from  Glen  Canyon 
to  Sigurd  would  parallel  the  private  lines 
now  being  built.  Early  in  1963,  the  pri- 
vate line  will  connect  with  a  line  built 
by  the  Arizona  public  utility  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Glen  Canjon  Dam.  Likewise,  the 
proposed  Federal  line  from  Flaming 
Gorge  to  Heber  would  duplicate  an  exist- 
ing privacy  line  from  Carbon  County  to 
Uintah  County.  It  would  be  economic 
folly  and  gross  waste  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  money  for  such  a 
complete   duplication  of  existing   lines. 

V^ATER     MVST    EE     OUR     PAR.\MOUNT    CONCERN 

In  determining  who  should  build  the 
lines,  water  development  and  conserva- 
tion must  be  given  first  priority  if  there 
is  a  conflict  with  development  auid  con- 
servation of  our  water  supply.  This 
should  be  particularly  obvious  to  the 
people  of  Utah,  in  view  of  the  serious 
drought  which  is  now  going  into  its  third 
year.  Water  development  is  the  para- 
mount purpose  of  the  upper  Colorado 
project,  while  pKJwer  is  considered  merely 
secondary,  a  byproduct  ot  the  water. 
Yet,  those  who  would  give  power  first 
priority  are  now  placing  the  central  Utah 
water  project  in  jeopardy. 

As  the  Utah  Water  Users  Association 
stated  in  part: 

WJiereas  the  use  of  investor-owned  trans- 
mission facilities  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  reduce  the  exi>enditure  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  transmission  facilities  by  at 
leafit  $136  million,  which  need  not  be  repaid 
from  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  power, 
thereby  providing  for  funds  to  assist  in  the 
earlier  repayment  of  water  development  proj- 
ects; Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  was  adopted  to  develop  the 
water  resources  of  the  Colorado  River,  and 
delays  in  the  development  of  those  resources 
resulting  from  a  desire  to  construct  and 
operate  transmission  facilities,  will  result  In 
the  delay  of  the  development  ol  waters  al- 
lotted to  Utah  under  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact  and  a  consequent 
danger  of  losing  rights  to  Colorado  River 
waters  which  are  not  developed,  but  per- 
mitted to  flow  to  California  and  Mexico,  and 
be  developed  and  put  to  beneficial  use  by 
people  In  those  areas. 

This  situation  arises  because  excess 
power  revenues  from  Glen  Canyon. 
Flaming  Gorge,  and  other  dams  will  be 
used  to  pay  80  percent  or  more  of  the 
cost  of  the  central  Utah  project.  Utah's 
share  of  these  revenues  is  21.5  percent. 
Any  reduction  in  power  costs  will  there- 
fore mean  more  money  for  water  devel- 
opment. 

FUNDS  FOR  CENTRAL  ITrAH   PROJECT  JEOPARDIZED 
BY    FEDERAL    CONSTRUCTION    OF    LINES 

Of  great  concern,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
the  central  Utah  project  must  compete 
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with  the  transmission  lines  for  funds 
from  Congress.  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  which  begins  July  1,  1961,  the  up- 
per Colorado  budget  wUl  reach  nearly 
$89  million.  Moreover,  expenditures  will 
continue  to  rise  over  the  next  few  years, 
but  power  revenues  will  not  be  produced 
for  some  time.  There  will  be  nothing 
going  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  but 
more  and  more  will  be  going  out.  Yet, 
at  this  critical  juncture  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  wants  to  pile  on  an  un- 
needed  expenditure  of  $136  million  for 
transmission  lines.  But  it  is  at  this  very 
time  that  we  must  start  the  vast  quarter- 
billion-dollar  central  Utah  project. 

CENTRAL    UTAH — KEY    TO    JT-TURE    OF    VAST    AREA 
or   UTAH 

The  initial  phase  of  the  central  Utah 
water  project  holds  the  key  to  the  future 
growth  of  Millard,  Sevier,  western  San- 
pete, and  Juab  Counties,  to  the  south; 
Wasatch,  Utah,  Salt  Lake,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Summit  Counties,  in 
the  north;  together  with  Duchesne  and 
Unitah  Counties,  in  the  east.  The  ulti- 
mate phase  of  the  central  Utah  project 
will  largely  determine  the  future  growth 
of  Piute  and  Garfield  Counties,  and  even 
F>ortions  of  Beaver  and  Kane  Counties. 
These  counties  can  have  all  the  electric 
power  in  the  world,  but  it  will  do  them 
little  good  if  they  do  not  have  the  new 
water  supply  which  will  be  developed  by 
the  great  central  Utah  project. 

It  would  be  folly  to  jeopardize  the  fu- 
ture of  this  great  area  now,  in  order  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  need- 
lessly spend  $136  million  on  transmis- 
sion lines.  Those  of  us  from  Utah  must 
face  the  unpleasant  fact  that  we  will 
have  a  real  fight  on  our  hands  to  get 
money  for  central  Utah,  particularly  for 
the  controversial  transmountain  diver- 
sion, which  is  the  vital  part  of  the  entire 
project.  Even  now,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  F>ersuade  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Udall  to  accelerate  the  central  Utah 
development  in  the  slightest  degree. 

TTPPER     COLORADO     PROJECT     BENEFITED     BY     PRI- 
VATE  LINES 

The  detailed  and  exhaustive  studies 
made  by  the  private  utilities  show  that 
the  entire  upper  Colorado  project  would 
be  substantially  benefited  if  their  offer 
is  accepted.  While  the  Federal  invest- 
ment would  be  reduced  by  $136  million, 
the  price  for  project  power  at  the  load 
centers  would  still  remain  at  6  mUls. 
Significantly,  more  money  would  be 
available  for  irrigation  assistance,  which 
is  the  very  purpose  of  the  project.  Over 
the  next  54  years.  $122,249,000  more 
would  be  available  for  irrigation  projects, 
as  compared  with  the  amount  available 
if  the  Federal  Government  builds  the 
transmission  lines.  This  is  when  we  need 
the  money.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  Bu- 
reau's 86-year  study,  $14,361,000  more 
would  be  available  if  private  lines,  rather 
than  Federal  lines,  are  built. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  power  facilities 
would  be  repaid  6  years  earlier,  which 
shows,  again,  that  more  money  would 
be  available  sooner  for  the  vital  irriga- 
tion projects. 

PREFERENCE     CUSTOMERS     WILL     STILL     GET     THE 
PROJECT   POWER,  AND  AT   6   MILLS 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  pref- 
erence customers,  REA  groups,  and  mu- 


nicipalities with  their  own  power  sys- 
tems, will  still  be  preferred.  They  will 
have  first  chance  at  the  power,  both  un- 
der the  power  marketing  criteria  for  tlie 
project  and  under  existing  law.  Their 
rights  will  not  be  disturbed.  They  will 
be  able  either  to  get  the  power  directly 
from  the  load  centers,  if  they  wish,  or 
to  get  it  tlirough  wheeling  arrangements 
over  the  existing  private  lines.  This  they 
would  have  to  do,  regardless  of  who 
builds  the  lines. 

Moreover,  the  power  companies  will 
deliver  power  to  tiie  load  centers  in  Utah 
at  a  price  of  6  mills,  the  same  price  which 
would  be  charged  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation if  it  built  the  lines. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  disputes 
the  6  mills  figure;  and  Bureau  officials 
claim  it  will  be  6.57  mills,  instead.  Ihis, 
the  utilities  deny.  However,  giving  the 
Bureau  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  tliis 
means,  according  to  the  P>deral  Power 
Commission  1960  Annual  Report,  that 
the  monthly  power  bill  lor  an  average 
I'esidential  preference  power  customer  in 
Utah  REA's,  and  so  forth,  would  be 
raised  by  only  14.6  cents.  F'or  a  specu- 
lative difference  of  14.6  cents  per  month, 
Congress  is  asked  to  appropriate  $136 
million. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  in  its  lead  edi- 
torial of  June  25,  noted  the  conflicting 
data  submitted  by  both  sidts  of  the 
transmission-line  controversy.  However, 
after  a  lengthy  study,  the  Tribune  con- 
cluded that  even  if  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's own  figures  are  accepted,  the 
economics  of  the  project  favor  private, 
rather  than  Federal,  construction.  The 
Tribune  also  stated  that — 

unfortunately,  partis.m  politics  and  heated 
public  versus  pruvtte  power  emotions  h.ive 
served  only  to  bury  the  true  l.ssue.  We  be- 
lieve the  Issue  should  a!:d  c.\n  be  decided  on 
a  simple  dollar-and-cents  basis. 

It  is  precisely  upon  this  basis  and  upon 
my  strong  conviction  that  the  National 
and  State  interest  can  best  be  served 
that  I  support  private,  rather  than  Fed- 
eral, construction. 

UINTAH      BASIN      GAINS      NOTHING      BY      FEDERAL 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  Uintah  Basin  will  lose,  rather 
than  gain,  if  the  federal  Government 
constructs  the  lines.  This  is  so  because 
the  Moon  Lake  REA  already  has  a  line 
built  up  to  Flaming  Gorge,  .so  it  can  ob- 
tain project  power  there.  Moreover.  I 
am  advised  that  Moon  Lake  can  provide 
power  for  5.9  mills,  whicli  is  actually 
cheaper  than  the  6-mill  Burcatsipf  Rec- 
lamation and  private  utility  pTice  at 
the  load  centers. 

UTAH    SCHOOLS    WOUT.D    BE    HIT    BT    FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCT!'    N 

If  the  Federal  Government  built  the 
tran.smission  lines,  Utah  .schools  would 
lose  $500,000  in  property  ta.xes  each  year. 
This  is  so  because  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation does  not  pay  taxes,  but  the  util- 
ities do.  It  is  most  ironic  that  this  pro- 
posal should  be  considered  by  Congress 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  considtring 
Federal  aid  to  education.  In  addition, 
our  local  governmental  units  would  lose 
$200,000  yearly,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  lose  $260,000  a  year  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.    Proportional  losses 


would  be  incurred  byHhe  other  Upper 
Basin  States. 

VITAL    PART    or    A     NATIONALIZED    TRA.NSMISSION 
GRID 

Another  major  issue  must  be  consid- 
ered in  making  an  intelligent  deter- 
mination of  who  should  build  the  upper 
Colorado  project  lines.  It  arises  because 
the  lines  are  viewed  by  the  advocates  of 
unlimited  public  power  as  a  vital  part  of 
a  vast  nationalized  transmission  grid 
system.  These  lines  would  serve  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  public  pow- 
er dams  in  Nevada  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  of  the  West  and  the  Missouri 
Basin  and  TVA  Federal  complex  in  the 
Ea.st  and  South. 

This  threat  is  no  idle  fancy.  Spokes- 
men from  the  Department  of  Interior 
are  now  spreading  from  every  available 
platform  this  gospel  of  a  national  power 
grid.  Such  control  of  power  distribu- 
tion has  historically  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most goals  of  socialism,  just  as  it  is  to- 
day. 

In  my  opinion,  our  entire  free  enter- 
prise system  is  seriously  menaced  by  the 
yiandiosc  designs  of  Secretary  Udall  and 
his  associates.  The  Deseret  News  of  Salt 
Lake  City  recognized  this  general  tlireat 
in  its  lead  editorial  of  May  31; 

Many  of  the  good  but  misguided  citizens 
who  advocate  construction  of  a  Government 
transmission  system  to  market  Colorado 
River  electric  power  would  be  the  last  to 
want  entanglements  with  socialistic  philoso- 
phies or  socialistic  programs.  Yet  In  this 
c.\se  they  seem  willing  to  sacrifice  principle 
for  questionable  sell-interest. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  strongly  believe  that  private  industry 
should  be  permitted  to  undertake  the 
job  which  it  is  so  well  equipped  to  do, 
rather  than  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needlessly  spend  $136  million 
at  a  time  when  the  money  is  needed 
so  badly  in  Utah  for  otlier  and  far  more 
important  purposes. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  143^  opposing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1961. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  desire? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Two  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago.  the  Senate  rejected  the  reor- 
ganization plan  recommended  for  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Arguments  in  great  detail  were  made  in 
tliat  connection.  From  the  arguments. 
it  was  clear  that  the  full  vitality  of  the 
existing  law  would  be  deleted  and  de- 
stroyed if  the  Commission  were  allowed 
to  delegate  its  powers,  as  proposed  in 
that  plan. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE  1  argue  on  that  subject,  and 
I  listened  to  my  other  colleagues  ask 
very  penetrating  questions  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  proposed  delegation. 


At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maine  how.  if  in  anywise, 
the  present  reorganization  proposal  dif- 
fers from  the  one  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
carefully  studied  the  plan  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  answer  that  question  for  myself. 
I  recognize  it  is  a  question  of  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  delegation  goes  too  far 
and  whether  it  is  possible  to  set  stand- 
ards which  would  permit  greater  pre- 
cision in  respect  to  the  delegation. 

My  own  judgment  on  this  plan  is  that 
it  goes  too  far:  and,  therefore.  I  cannot 
distinguish  between  this  plan  and  plan 
No.  1.  which  applied  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  For  that 
reason,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  my 
own  convictions,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
oppose  plan  No  3. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  is  tmable  to  find  a 
distinction  between  the  two  plans  which 
would  justify  a  "yea"  vote  on  the  first 
plan  and  a  "nay"  vote  on  the  second? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Distinctions  which 
have  been  suggested  have  ^  great  deal 
of  weight  and  merit;  but  they  have  not 
been  convincing  to  me. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  present  plan 
contemplate  giving  the  Commission  the 
power  to  delegate  to  one,  two.  or  three 
employees  the  powers  now  vested  in  it 
by  law? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  respect  to  the  ad- 
.iudicatory  functions  of  the  Commission, 
of  course  they  could  be  delegated  to 
hearing  examiners 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  under  my  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  one  more 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Commission's 
functions  in  nonhearing  matters  could 
be  delegated  to  employees  other  than 
hearing  examiners. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  contemplate  being 
consistent  in  my  application  of  principle. 
I  will  not  apply  one  principle  on  Friday 
and  a  different  principle  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  which  has  general  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  chair- 
man of  the  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of 
the  Commerce  Committee;  and  I  shall 
vote  to  have  this  reorganization  plan  put 
into  effect. 


In  the  Dallas-to-the-West  case,  which 
involved  a  determination  as  to  whether 
there  would  be  certain  nonstop  fiights 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Board  fiddled 
around  for  year  after  year.  When  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1957,  the  Board 
had  been  trying  to  decide  the  Dallas-to- 
the-West  case,  and  2  years  later  the 
Board  was  still  trying  to  decide  when  it 
would  decide  that  case.  I  can  cite  ex- 
ample after  example  of  why  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is 
needed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  2  minutes  remaining  under 
my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
lookinu  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  wish  to  have  the 
riistincuished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Monroney  1  listen. 

I  could  agree  with  everything  the  dis- 
tin':uished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said, 
because  he  was  talking  entirely  about 
the  adjudicatory  functions  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Certainly  I  want  to 
have  that  work  expedited,  and  certainly 
the  Board  can  do  so. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue 
is  the  deleyation  of  the  rulemak- 
ing powers — the  so-called  legislative 
power.^ — of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  2  minutes,  so  I  cannot  yield.  My 
friend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
already  been  yielded  time  in  which  to 
speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  now  from  the 
testimony  given  in  reply  to  questions  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, who  asked  questions  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

The  Th.-iIrman.  Is  there  any  decision  of 
the  Bo.Trd  now.  any  function  of  the  Board 
th.1t   you   cannot   delegate  under  this  plan? 

Mr   BoYi)    Under  plan  3? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BovD  No.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
Board  can  delegate  anything  that  it  can  do 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  are  dealing 
with  the  legislative  powers  which  we 
conferred,  which  are  translated  in  terms 
of  the  rulemaking  powers.  The  re- 
sult is  that  those  powers,  dealing  with 
policies,  infinitely  more  important  than 
those  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  could  be  delegated  to  an 
employee,  to  a  group  of  employees,  or  to 
a  trial  examiner;  but  in  that  connec- 
tion there  would  be  no  right  of  review, 
except  that  it  would  be  discretionary. 

Therefore,  this  plan  should  be  re- 
jected; and  the  vote  on  the  pending 
resolution  should  be  "yea." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  lUinois  yield  for  a 
correction? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  regret  that  I  have 
no  more  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  2  sec- 
onds to  me? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  whatever  time  remains 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  point  out  that  this 
plan,  if  adopted,  would  mean  liquida- 
tion, not  reorganization. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  yes;  and  that  is 
also  my  opinion  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  whatever  time  re- 
mains under  my  control. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  the  rule- 
making functions,  which  formerly  were 
vested  in  the  Board,  were  transferred  to 
one  man.  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  that 
this  plan  does  mean  reorganization,  not 
liquidation.  So  I  hope  the  vote  on  the 
pending  motion  will  be  "nay." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
measure  before  us  is  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval; and,  therefore,  a  vote  "yea" 
will  be  in  opposition  to  adoption  of  the 
reorganization  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  must  a  yea  and  nay  vote  be 
requested  or  is  it  mandator^'? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  must 
be  requested. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN  <when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
( Mr.  Long  1 .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  »when  his 
name  was  called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  1.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
•yea."     Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
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If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."      Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Noi-th  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BusHl,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  S.altonstallJ  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  TMr. 
Hritska]  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  and  the  Senator  frrom  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  also  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
yoTTNGl  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  BeallJ,  the  Senator 


from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  the  Sen- 
ators from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Schoeppel],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No,  90] 
YEAS— 33 


Aiken 

Dlrkscn 

Miller 

AUott 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooi)er 

Russell 

Bridges 

Javlts 

Scott 

Butler 

Johnston 

Smith.  Maine 

Case.  N.J. 

Jordan 

Stennls 

Case.  S.  Dak 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Wiley 

Cvirtia 

McClellan 
NAYS— :18 

Williams,  Del. 

Anderson 

Hnrtke 

Morse 

Bartlett 

HlU 

Neubcrger 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

HuUand 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Church 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Claxk 

Kerr 

Sm.it  hers 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Smith.  Ma.ss 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Engle 

McGee 

bymington 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Hart 

Mctcalf 

Young.  Ohio 

Hlckey 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING 
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Beall 

Ervin 

Morton 

Bible 

Fong 

Moss 

Burdick 

Gore 

Muskie 

Bush 

Gruening 

R'Dbertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

H..yden 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Srhoepi-el 

Carlson 

Long.  Mo. 

Talmadge 

ChP.vez 

Long,  Hawaii 

WUUams.  N  J 

Eastland 

Lone,  La 

Young,  N  Da> 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

So  the 

resolution   'S. 

Res,    143)    w 

rejected. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  consider  the  nomi- 
nations which  are  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
nominations  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate, 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Healtli  Service, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  be  considered 
en  bloc, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr, 
President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH  obtained  the  floor. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair, 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  floor, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  make  an  address 
which  concerns  our  new  African  policy, 
I  have  been  waiting  since  about  noon  to 


make  the  address.  I  understand  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  wish  to  make  insertions 
in  the  Record,  In  order  to  accommodate 
them.  I  should  like  to  yield  with  the 
understanding  that  each  Senator  will 
not  take  more  than  a  minute,  because  of 
the  great  length  of  time  I  have  been 
waiting  to  make  the  address.  With  that 
understandinsf,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  Senators  who  have  asked  me  to  yield. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  yield  first  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr,  Kefauver]. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  DR, 
MARK  MAY  AT  MARYVILLE  COL- 
LEGE, TENNESSEE 

Mr,  KEFAUVER,  Mr,  President,  on 
May  31,  1961,  a  distinguished  American 
returned  to  speak  to  the  graduating  class 
of  Maiyville  College,  in  Tennessee,  where 
h''  had  graduated  just  50  years  ago.  The 
speaker  on  this  occasion  was  Dr.  Mark 
May,  professor  emeritus  of  psychology 
at  Yale  University. 

Dr.  May  is  well  known  in  official  cir- 
cles of  the  Nation's  Capital.  He  has 
served  on  the  U,S,  Advisory  Commission 
for  Information  since  it  was  created  in 
1948.  At  the  present  time  he  is  Chair- 
man of  that  Commission  and  he  has  held 
this  important  post  for   13  years. 

Under  his  leadership,  this  Advisory 
Coiunii.ssion,  in  its  reports  to  Congress, 
has  set  up  guidelines  and  proposed  pro- 
grams which  have  stimulated  and  made 
more  effective  our  oversea  information 
pro'.ram."^. 

Utilizing  liis  broad  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information,  Dr,  May  told  the  Maryville 
graduates  what  young  Americans  must 
do  in  the  way  of  special  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  Nation  in  the  face  of  the  on- 
slaught of  Red  communism. 

I  believe  this  address  is  highly  patri- 
otic. It  is  inspirational.  It  is  filled  with 
wisdom.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chalxence  and  Opportxjnitt 

(Commencement  address,  Maryville  College, 
Tennessee,  May  31,  1961,  by  Mark  A,  May) 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  fac- 
ulty, students,  friends,  and  members  of  the 
chtss  of  1961,  tradition  dictates  that  at  com- 
mencement exercises  the  graduates  get  two 
things — their  diplomas  and  a  speech.  It  Is 
no  accident  that  the  speech  always  comes  be- 
fore the  diplomas.  Tradition  also  decrees 
th.it  the  speaker  should  present  to  the  grad- 
uates the  challenges  and  opportunities  that 
lie  before  them. 

Today,  this  tlmeworn  theme  has  a  wider 
significance.  All  of  the  challenges  and  most 
of  the  opportunities  that  face  the  members 
of  this  a,nd  other  graduating  classes  apply 
tc  all  students,  alumni,  faculty,  and  friends. 
The  theme  has  a  special  significance  for 
Maryville  College,  and  all  similar  Christian 
Institutions,  because  opportunity  and  chal- 
lenge He  deep  In  their  histories. 

The  sturdy  Scottish  ancestors  of  the 
founder  of  this  college — Dr,  Isaac  Ander- 
son— had  been  champions  of  civil  liberties 
and  religious  freedom  for  more  than  100 
years  before  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Immortal  words  that  man  by  his  Creator  is 


^ 


endowed  with  Inalienable  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  oi  happiness.  They 
had  lived  through  a  time  when  It  was  a^lnst 
the  law  of  the  land  for  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister to  preach  a  sermon,  administer  oom- 
muiilon.  or  perform  a  marriage  cer«nony. 
Attending  and  receiving  these  services  was 
cause  for  arrest  and  severe  penalties.  Yet 
these  Presbyterians  held  flrmly  to  the  belief 
that  with  God's  help  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  would  one  day  be  won.  They  knew 
however  that  it  could  not  be  won  without 
an  educated  ministry  and  an  enlightened 
citizenry  This  was  the  challenge  that 
opened  the  door  of  opportunity  for  the 
founding  of  this  college. 

The  courage  and  determination  with  which 
this  opportunity  was  engaged  are  both  a 
challenge  and  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  us 
all.  In  his  book  on  the  life  of  Isaac  Ander- 
son— with  which  many  of  you  are  no  doubt 
fajnlUar — Dr  Samurt  Wilson,  the  fifth  pres- 
ident of  Maryville,  elves  an  account  of  the 
famous  siege  of  the  walled  city  of  Derry, 
Ireland,  It  is  a  story  worth  repeating  en  this 
occasion. 

James  I  conceived  a  .scheme  far  ridding 
Scotland  of  Protestants  by  transplanting 
them  to  the  wastelands  of  northern  Ireland. 
There  they  established  a  colony  fr  im  which 
our  forefathers  later  mUrated.  This  oology 
was  a  major  obstacle  to  James  II,  who 
aspired  to  make  Roman  Catholicism  the  offi- 
cial religion  of  his  entire  realm.  He  sent  an 
army  of  20,000  men  to  Ireland  to  subjugate 
or  annihilate  it,  A  stand  was  made  at  Derry, 
In  spite  of  a  hundred  and  five  days  of  fright- 
ful suffering  its  defenders  successfully  main- 
tained the  defl.-int  cry  of  "no  surrender" 
This  became  the  battlecry  of  Scoth-lrlsh 
Protestants  the  world  over.  Dr,  Anderson 
got  It  from  his  grandmother  whose  fathar 
survived  that  siege.  Dr.  Wilson  bequeathed 
It  to  Maryville  students.  The  ch\ss  of  1911, 
adopted  it  as  lis  mutto,  but  we  do  not  cl.tlm 
It  a.s  our  exclusive  property 

Thanks  to  the  spirit  of  '"no  surrender"  and 
to  the  power  of  enlightenment,  the  battle 
for  the  sep:iration  o:  church  and  state  has 
been  won.  The  right  to  worship  according 
to  one's  faith  is  no  longer  denied  Another 
challenge  to  rc:ifrlon,  however,  has  r.Tlsed 
Its  ugly  head.  Tlie  Communists  have  chal- 
lenged the  values  of  Christianity.  a:id  the 
basic  belief  in  God.  Although  church  wor- 
ship In  Russia  and  In  her  satellite  countries 
is  permitted,  ministers  are  denied  tlie  right 
to  preach  a  gosj^el  6f  human  dignity,  free- 
dom, and  allegiance  to  a  power  higher  than 
that  of  the  state.  Tlie  supreme  blow  that 
has  been  struck  at  relielon,  however.  I,':  the 
denial  of  the  rlfht  of  churches,  private 
schools,  and  parents  to  provide  a  Christian 
religious  education. 

The  Communists  are  challenging  tradi- 
tional religions  by  offering  a  new  religion 
which  they  claim  Is  far  better  suited  to  the 
material  and  rmral  needs  cf  the  modern 
world  than  Is  Christianity  Tliey  call  It  an 
Ideology,  but  It  has  all  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  substitute  for  the  Christian  religion. 
For  the  power  of  God  over  the  lives  of  men 
they  have  substituted  the  power  of  science 
and  technology  In  which  they  put  their 
faith;  for  God's  protection  of  His  children 
they  have  substituted  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  For  God's  plan  of  human 
welfare  they  have  their  own  long-range  plan 
for  the  communizatlon  of  the  world.  Their 
holy  scrlpttires  are  the  writing  cf  Marx. 
Lenin,  and  Stalin.  For  churches  they  have 
museums  depleting  the  glories  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  Icons  of  the  saints  In  the  an- 
cient churches  are  more  than  matched  by 
huge  plcttues  and  statues  of  Marx  and  Lenin 
seen  in  all  public  places.  For  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher,  they  have  their  sacred 
tombs  of  Lenin  and  Stalin;  and  for  the 
cro.«;s  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

These  visible  manifestations  do  not  fully 
reveal  the  antl-Chrlstlan  system  of  morals 


and  Taluea  that  are  contained  In  their 
Ideology.  Anything  that  hinders  the  prog- 
reoB  of  communism  is  mc^Ally  bad;  anything 
that  {X'omotes  it  Is  gxxxl  and  righteous. 

Anyone  who  rlslts  Ruasla  caimot  escape 
being  impressed  with  the  extent  to  which 
the  routine  of  daily  life  is  saturated  with 
these  nmnilestatlons  of  their  ideology.  In- 
doctrination is  the  core  of  their  system  of 
education.  It  begins  in  kindergarten  and 
extends  to  the  top  of  the  educational  ladder. 
All  activities  of  youth  are  motivated  and 
guided  by  it.  The  parallel  between  their 
emphasis  on  ideological  Indoctrination,  and 
that  of  our  country  on  moral  and  religious 
education  is  Indeed  striking. 

The  Soviets  firmly  believe  that  this  new 
20: h  century  Ideology  should,  and  must,  be 
spread  throughout  the  world.  Here  again 
we  encounter  a  parallel  between  the  zeal 
with  which  they  are  doing  this,  and  that  of 
Christian  missionaries  from  the  time  of 
Apostle  Paul  tj  the  present.  The  aim  of 
their  propaganda  is  not  only  to  win  the 
minds  of  men,  but  their  bodies  and  soul  also. 
The  word  "propaganda"  originally  meant  the 
propagation  of  Christianity, 

The  Communists  have  developed  and  are 
operating  and  expanding  a  propaganda  ap- 
paratus that  reaches  into  every  major  city 
of  the  world,  every  capital,  and  into  thou- 
sands of  viil.iges.  marketplaces,  schools,  li- 
braries, bookstores,  lecture  halls,  and 
theaters.  Every  medium  of  mass  communi- 
cation is  employed — radio,  television,  nev,s- 
p,ipers,  magazine,",  books  by  the  millions  in 
all  langu.iges.  exhibits  of  art  and  industrial 
products,  lectures,  drama,  motion  pictures, 
and  music  concerts.  All  of  these  are  pro- 
moted by  local  organizations  called  Soviet 
friendship  societies,  world  front  organiza- 
tions— such  as  the  V^'orld  Peace  Council — 
and  m  many  countries  by  Communist  po- 
lit.oal  parties.  This  entire  apparatus  is 
planned  and  controlled  by  Moscow  and  oper- 
ated through  Soviet  Embassies  and  con- 
sulates. 

Tins  massive  and  expensive  effort  has 
achieved  an  alarming  measure  of  success. 
In  the  15  years  since  World  War  11  It  has 
brought  mure  than  one-third  of  the  pecp:es 
of  the  world  under  the  domination  of  com- 
munism. This  has  been  no  accident.  It 
h:ts  resulted  from  cleverly  conceived  plans 
and  programs  which  promise  all  things  to  all 
men,  and  lu  a  short  span  of  time.  It  is  cal- 
culated to  appeal  to  the  deepest  desires  and 
aspirations  of  all  peoples. 

First,  It  claims  to  be  the  answer  to  the 
universal  yearning  lor  peace.  As  Adlal  E, 
Stevenson  has  said,  "The  cry  for  peace  Is 
surely  the  loudest  a^d  dearest  sound  In  this 
war-weary  and  frightened  world."  Two 
years  ago  when  I  was  In  Russia  a  peasant 
woman  in  her  quilted  shawl  approached  our 
group  and  spoke  to  us.  She  had  lost  her 
husband,  two  sons,  and  her  home  In  the 
last  war.  With  tears  In  her  eyes  she  s.ild, 
"Each  day  we  pray  and  cry  for  peace." 

"It  Is  both  ironic  and  sad."  to  quote 
Stevenson  again,  "that  the  Communists  have 
so  largely  succeeded  In  preempting  and  ex- 
ploiting this  cry  for  peace."  Their  prop- 
agandists have  proclaimed  that  while  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  are  menac- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world  with  their  mili- 
tary alliances  and  bases,  Russia  has  stopped 
nuclear  testing  unilaterally,  reduced  her 
amis.  Insisted  on  summit  meeting  to  ease 
tensions,    and    proposed  total   disarmament. 

Second,  they  have  promised  an  answer  to 
the  cry  for  bread.  Millions  of  people  who 
for  generations  have  lived  In  poverity  and 
suffering  sire  coming  to  realize  that  a  better 
material  life  is  within  their  reach.  The 
Communists  are  promising  this,  plus  relief 
from  oppressive  burdens  of  taxation  and 
exploitation  Imposed  by  landlords  and  cor- 
rupt government  officials.  They  are  offer- 
ing military  support  to  those  who  rebel 
against  these  conditions.  Surely  the  soil 
In  which  conamunism  is  thriving  and  has 


produced  Its  richest  harvests  U  Uhat  of  im- 
developed  countries. 

Three,  commtinism  also  makes  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  desire  lor  a  stable  government 
with  a  genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all 
citizens.  Once  a  country  joins  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  as  Cuba  has  recently,  it  is  as- 
sured of  protection  against  counterrevolu- 
tion from  within  and  Invasion  from  without. 

Fourth,  they  claim  an  answer  to  the  uni- 
versal human  desire  for  a  feeling  of  im- 
portance, of  having  a  voice  and  vote  in  world 
affairs,  and  a  measure  of  control  over  one's 
destiny.  The  Soviet  propagandists  have 
gained  much  mileage  for  their  Ideology,  eco- 
nomic and  political  system  by  their  un- 
ceasing boasts  of  their  accomplishments  in 
the  fields  of  science,  economics,  arts,  and 
humanities. 

E^-erywhere  the  tree  of  communism  Is  de- 
pleted as  the  tree  of  life.  Its  fruits  are 
claimed  to  mature  faster,  ripen  quicker,  last 
longer,  and  to  be  more  wholesome  and 
luscious  than  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  decay- 
ing tree  of  capitalism.  In  the  airport  at 
Leningrad  Is  a  huge  sign  which  reads,  "We 
fly  higher  than  all,  faster  than  all,  and 
further  than  all," 

Flushed  with  successes  of  this  Ideology, 
Mr  Khrushchev  has  boldly  and  blatantly 
challenged  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  He  has  said,  "We  will  bury  you.  your 
children  will  live  under  communism,  we  want 
competition,  this  Is  a  battle  of  ideas,  victory 
Is  assured  for  the  Idea  which  will  be  stronger, 
more  viable,  and  which  will  be  supported  by 
the  people." 

■\Ve  do  not  need  war  to  achieve  the  domi- 
nation of  our  ideas.  We  will  create  this  \ic- 
tory  becatise  other  peoples  will  follow  in  the 
path  of  our  example." 

A  few  weeks  after  this  challenge  had  be-^n 
proclaimed,  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information  wrote  in  its  13th  Annual 
Report  to  Congress:  "We  are  impressed  with 
the  seriousness  of  this  challenge  to  freedom- 
loving  people.  It  is  a  double-barrel  threat  to 
the  free  world.  One  barrel  Is  the  evidence  of 
scientific  achievement.  The  other  Is  the 
linked  claim  of  ideological  superiority.  Sci- 
ence to  dominate  the  world,  ideology  to  win 
men's  minds,  both  are  essential  elements  In 
the  Soviet  plan  of  conquest,  both  are  prod- 
ucts of  long-range  plans,  aimed  at  long- 
range  targets" 

The  ultimate  target  is  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  not  otirselves.  but  our  chil- 
dren who  are  scheduled  to  live  under  com- 
munism. The  strategy  Is  first  to  weaken  our 
free  world  alliances,  by  sowing  seeds  of  mls- 
trtx.>=t  and  dissension.  Internally  they  hope 
and  expect  to  weaken,  bit  by  bit,  our  faith 
In  otir  democratic  Institutions,  our  system  of 
government,  our  economic  system  of  free  en- 
terprise, and  above  all  our  moral  fiber  and 
trust  In  God.  Meanwhile  they  hope  to  keep 
us  lulled  into  lassitude  with  promises  and 
gestures  of  peaceful  coexistence,  while  they 
gradually,  but  steadily,  absorb  the  countries 
of  the  free  world. 

What  are  our  strengths  and  weakness  for 
engriging  this  supreme  challenge?  Military 
mlcht  to  deter  Communist  expansion  and 
safeguard  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  have 
it.  We  are  maintaining  and  strengthening 
It  at  a  cost  of  $40  to  tSO  billion  annually. 
Science  and  technology?  In  all  fields  ex- 
cept .'^pace  exploration,  we  are  out  ahead  of 
Communist  countries.  We  are  strengthen- 
ing our  educational  system  to  develop  more 
and  better  scientific  and  technical  talent. 
Economic  pro;rrcss  and  capacity?  We  are 
still  away  out  ahead  of  any  Communist 
country,  and  have  achieved  a  standard  of 
living  that  is  admired  and  envied  the  world 
over.  Moreover,  we  are  perhaps  the  most 
generous  people  on  earth.  We  give  freely 
and  unstlnUngly  to  human  suffering  and 
disaster.  Haven't  we  poured  billions  of  our 
tax  dollars  into  helping  other  countries  Im- 
prove their  standards  of  living?     Are  we  not 
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carrying  more  than  our  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  numerous  Inter- 
national aasoclatlonB  to  which  our  citizens 
belong?  And  finally,  are  we  not  now  en- 
gaging In  a  worldwide  effort  to  present  our 
way  of  life  truthfully  to  all  men,  and  to 
correct  and  combat  Communist  lies  and  mis- 
representations of  our  peaceful  Intentions? 

Well,  what  more  do  we  need?  For  one 
thing  we  need  to  abandon  all  hope  that  we 
can  purchase  the  good  will  of  men  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  with  our  wealth.  As  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  has  put  It: 
"The  old  Idea  of  foreign  aid  as  a  means  of 
making  other  countries  more  like  us — or 
making  them  like  us  more — is  no  longer 
good  enough.  We  cannot  successfully  fight 
comjnunlfim  by  subsidizing  governments 
that  rob  or  exploit  their  own  people."  Fur- 
thermore, when  we  offer  aid  to  other  coun- 
tries we  give  cause  for  them  to  suspect  our 
selfish  motives.  Centuries  ago  the  Roman 
poet  Virgil  wrote:  "Beware  of  the  Greeks, 
when  they  come  bearing  gifts." 

The  Image  of  America  that  exists  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  many  other  countries 
was  once  expressed  by  Calvin  Coolidge  who 
said,  "The  business  of  our  country  Is  busi- 
ness." Our  commercialism  has  high  visibil- 
ity of  botli  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  news- 
papers, magazines,  mall  boxes,  radio,  and 
television  programs  are  overloaded  with 
commercial  advertising.  While  this  has  its 
good  side  as  the  basis  of  our  competitive 
economy,  it  also  has  the  effect  of  an  over- 
emphasis on  material  success.  Our  children 
Inevitably  absorb  a  commercial-mlndedness. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  little  girl  who  went  to 
church  for  the  first  time  on  a  Christmas 
Sunday.  When  asked  how  she  liked  it,  she 
said,  "The  music  was  fine  but  hte  commer- 
cial was  much  too  long." 

All  the  great  cultures  of  the  past  survived 
as  long  as  the  people  were  held  together  by 
common  Ideals  and  principles  based  on  a 
sense  of  spiritual  unity.  Let  these  ties  be 
broken  and  the  culture  disintegrates.  Our 
Western  culture  is  based  on  a  system  of 
values  derived  from  Christianity.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  country  the  lives  of  our 
people  were  much  more  saturated  with  and 
dominated  by  these  values  than  they  are  to- 
day. As  our  lives  become  more  mechanized, 
routlnlzed,  and  automatized,  we  are  on  our 
way  to  becoming  what  historian  Dawson  of 
Harvard  has  called  a  "technological  order 
resting  on  a  moral  vacuum."  Unless  our 
lives  are  more  permeated  with  and  con- 
trolled by  the  principles  in  which  we  pro- 
fess to  believe,  we  cannot  hope  to  win  a 
moral  victory  over  an  ideology  that  does  in 
fact  dominate  the  existence  of  those  who 
espouse  It. 

Last  Christmas,  my  wife  and  I  received  a 
card  from  a  neighbor  that  bore  this  simple 
message:  "It  Is  not  what  we  get,  but  as  we 
give;  not  as  we  pray  but  as  we  live;  these 
are  the  things  that  make  for  peace,  both 
now  and  after  time  shall  cease."  A  month 
later  in  his  Inaugural  address  President  Ken- 
nedy said:  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you  but  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country."  And  to  people  of  other  lands: 
"Ask  not  what  America  can  do  for  you;  but 
what  together  we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of 
man." 

These  ringing  words  struck  a  responsive 
chord  In  the  hearts  of  many  people  but  the 
echo  came  back  "What  can  we  do?"  What 
Is  there  that  each  of  us  can  do  for  our  coun- 
try and  the  freedom  of  all  men?  We  hear 
voices  saying  "Why  doesn't  Mr.  Kennedy  tell 
us  what  he  wants  us  to  do?" 

It  has  been  said  that  "man's  extremity  Is 
God's  opportunity."  But  what  opportuni- 
ties has  God  presented  to  us? 

Never  have  opportunities  for  world  serv- 
ice been  bo  abiuidant.  There  are  now  no 
less   than   30  religious,   philanthropic,    and 


privately  supported  international  organiza- 
tions that  are  calling  for  young  men  and 
women  to  serve  overseas  as  teachers, 
technicians,  social  workers,  nurses,  doctors, 
community  planners,  supervisors,  and  mis- 
sionaries. At  least  a  half  dozen  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  In  need  of  trained 
young  men  and  women  to  fill  vacancies  in 
oversea  posts.  Recent  college  graduates  who 
have  no  specialized  professional  training  are 
more  attracted  by  opportunities  to  teach 
English  and  other  subjects  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

No  less  abundant  are  the  opportunities 
for  world  service  open  to  those  of  us  who 
must  remain  at  home.  There  are  numerous 
homefront  organizations  engaged  in  a  wide 
variety  of  international  services.  These  or- 
ganizations have  branches,  chapters,  and 
local  committees  in  almost  every  larpe  com- 
munity. They  are  as.sociated  with  churches, 
men's  and  women's  service  clubs,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  4-H  clubs,  and  local 
organization  of  professional  gnnipf 

Some  cities  and  towns  have  established  af- 
filiations with  sister  cities  In  other  countries 
Such  affiliations  open  opportvmlties  for  all 
citizens  of  a  community  to  exchange  letters, 
books,  magazines,  family  photos,  stamp  col- 
lections, and  recording?,  rudlo  and  television 
programs  with  citizens  of  the  sister  city. 
Colleges  have  established  similar  afTlliations 
with  other  colleges  abroad  The  University 
of  Tcnnes.'-ee.  for  example,  is  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  San  Andrea  in  Bolivia;  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  with  that 
of  Mexico  City. 

These  alflliations  are  part':  of  a  nationwide 
people-to-people  program  inaugurated  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1956.  This  program 
Is  our  answer  to  a  God-given  opportunity 
Throughout  the  world  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  have  a  tremendous  ciirlo.'iity  about  the 
United  States  and  an  almost  Insatiiible  ap- 
petite for  more  personal  contacts  with  us 
and  information  about  the  kind  of  people 
we  are  and  how  we  live. 

As  parts  of  this  program,  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans having  interests  in  common  with 
groups  In  other  lands  have  established 
group-to-group  afQIiatlons.  Among  these 
are  hobby  groups  such  as  stamp  collectors. 
occupational  groups,  such  as  farmers,  book 
publishers,  and  many  others.  These  foci  of 
common  Interests  have  given  rise  to  a  very 
large  number  of  International  societies,  that 
range  all  the  way  from  bridge  and  chess 
tournaments  to  international  congresses  of 
scientists,  Olympic  games,  and  a  growing 
number  of  world  organizations 

More  end  more  groups  and  institutions  in 
Communist  countries  are  Joining  and  par- 
ticipating in  these  congresses  and  organiza- 
tions. For  exaniple,  it  was  announced  re- 
cently that  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
had  made  application  for  membership  in 
the  World  Council  of  Ciiurches. 

These  are  heartening  and  hopeful  signs  of 
our  times.  Men  everywhere  are  coming  to 
realize  that  peace  and  progress  depend  upon 
sharing  all  knowledge  in  the  realms  of  the 
sciences  and  the  humanities.  Surely  man's 
extremity  has  become  God's  opportunity  to 
build  a  better  world. 

Gradually  but  steadily  a  world  community 
of  peoples  is  being  built.  It  is  already  a 
world  in  which  communication  between  its 
parts  can  be  Instantaneous,  and  travel  be- 
tween Its  more  distant  cities  requires  but  a 
few  hours.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  yet  a 
community  In  which  human  relations  are 
regulated  by  law,  and  human  rights  safe- 
guarded by  a  duly  established  international 
authority.  This  is  the  goal  toward  which 
all  men  of  good  will  and  good  sense  are  striv- 
ing and  for  the  attainment  of  which  they 
can  well  afford  to  pledge  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  their  sacred  honor. 


The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  has  a 
design  on  each  of  its  sides.  The  side  with 
the  eagle  is  stamped  on  every  ofHclal  docu- 
ment; the  reverse  side  appears  only  on  $1 
bills.    It  conveys  a  challenging  message. 

At  the  base  of  a  truncated  pyramid  is  a 
Latin  motto.  "Noviis  Ordo  Seclorum" — "A 
New  Order  of  the  Ages  "  The  pyramid  is  in- 
complete to  Indicate  that  the  building  of 
this  new  order  is  an  unfinished  task.  The 
eye  in  a  triangle  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
Huht  shining  over  the  pyramid  represents 
the  eternal  eye  of  God.  Above  It  the  Latin: 
"Annuit  Coeptis  " — means  "He  Has  Approved 
Our  Undertaking.  "  Putting  these  parts  to- 
gether we  get  this  message:  "God  has  ap- 
proved our  undertaking  to  complete  the  un- 
finished task  of  building  a  new  order  of  the 
ages,  while  His  eternal  eye  shining  through 
a  halo  of  glory  watches  over  us." 

Here  is  the  challenge  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  this  great  but  trou- 
bled country. 

Edwin  Markham  said  of  Lincoln:  "Here 
was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world;  a  man 
to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea  "  To- 
day give  us  more  such  men — men  and 
women  who  have  the  faith  and  determina- 
tion to  hold  against  a  world  of  challenge, 
and  the  strength  and  stature  to  match  Its 
opportunities.  For  they  are  indeed  moun- 
tainous and  as  challenging  as  mountains 
have  always  been  to  men  who  have  dared 
scale  their  treacherous  lofty  heights. 

The  foreword  to  the  college  annual  of  the 
class  of  1911  is  a  short  poem;  the  final  verse 
is  a  fitting  ending  to  this  address: 

"Momentous    period;     memorable    its    work 

sublime, 
Get  we  to  our  task — it  is  not  light. 
Noble  deeds  and  well  portrayed  must  be 
Kept  in  the  chronicles  of  time." 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Peace  Corps  recently  announced  the 
names  of  the  first  young  men  selected 
to  enter  training  for  service  in  Tan- 
ganyika and  Colombia.  They  are  im- 
pressive young  men.  The  youngest  is 
19;  the  oldest  31.  Already  each  has  made 
an  excellent  record  for  himself. 

I  am  proud  that  these  capable,  dedi- 
cated young  Americans  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  the  first  to  represent  our 
country  abroad  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
am  also  proud  that  one  of  them  is  from 
Tennessee.  It  is  only  proper  that  Ten- 
nessee should  produce  one  of  our  modern 
pioneers. 

Charles  G.  Perry  III,  of  Chattanooga, 
is  a  third-year  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chattanooga,  where  he  is  studying 
electrical  engineering,  science,  and 
mathematics.  He  has  worked  as  a  radio 
technician  for  station  WDOD,  as  an  en- 
gineer aid  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  as  a  chemist  for  a  Chat- 
tanooga dairy.  He  has  been  selected  to 
undergo  specialized  training  for  the 
Peace  Corps  Colombia  project. 

All  these  young  men  realize  that  final 
selection  for  oversea  service  will  be 
made  only  after  an  intensive  and  rigor- 
ous training  program.  They  are  willing 
to  take  these  courses  in  the  hopes  that 
they  will  make  the  grade  and  be  the  first 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  serve  over- 
seas. I  salute  them  and  wish  them  every 
success. 

To  a  very  great  extent,  the  success  of 
the  Peace  Corps  will  depend  on  the  char- 
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acter.  Intelligence  and  moral  stamina  of 
the  individual  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
Overseas,  far  from  the  guidance  of  par- 
ents, teachers,  or  friends,  the  volunteer 
will  have  to  call  upon  qualities  of  judg- 
ment, adaptability,  and  self-discipline, 
as  well  as  putting  to  use  the  technical 
skill  which  has  qualified  him  for  his  post 
of  service. 

The  necessity  of  finding  people  with 
this  vital  combination  of  character  and 
tiaining  places  a  heavy  responsibility 
upon  the  men  who  select  the  Peace  Corj>s 
volunteers.  It  can  be  a  source  of  public 
confidence  and  satisfaction  that  this  di- 
rect responsibility  is  vested  in  a  promi- 
nent educator  from  Tennessee — Dr. 
Nicholas  Hobbs,  chairman  of  the  Din- 
sion  of  Human  Development  at  George 
Peabody  Colege  for  Teachers  in  Nash- 
ville. Dr.  Hobbs  is  tlic  Peace  Corps  Di- 
rector of  Selection. 

Dr.  Hobbs,  who  is  46,  received  his  B.A. 
degree  at  The  Citadel  in  1916.  his  M.A. 
and  Ph.  D.  from  Ohio  State  University  in 
1946.  After  teachinrr  in  secondary 
schools  and  as  an  assistant  at  Ohio 
State,  he  entered  the  Army  Air  Force  as 
a  second  lieutenant,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  AAF  ncxible  gunnery 
trainin.cr  research  program.  From  1946 
to  1950  ho  taucht  at  Tcachors  College. 
Columbia  Univer.'5ity.  then  became  head 
of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at 
Louisiana  State  University.  He  joined 
the  faculty  at  George  Peabody  in  1951. 
In  1954  he  was  a  visiting  lecturer  at 
Harvard  University;  he  has  lectured  at 
the  Institute  of  Humanistic  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  has 
served  as  a  consultant  in  clinical  psy- 
chology for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  his  excellent  profes- 
sional qualifications,  Nick  Hobbs  brings 
to  his  Peace  Corps  assigmncnt  a  mental 
attitude  that  makes  him  an  ideal  choice 
for  the  task.  Conscientious  to  the  ex- 
treme, deliberate  in  his  approach  to 
problems,  Nick  Hobbs'  quiet  manner 
masks  a  firm  determination — a  determi- 
nation to  choose  the  best  men  and 
women  cur  country  can  provide  to  make 
sure  that  our  Peace  Corps  representa- 
tives abroad  reflect  the  best  in  America. 

In  recent  weeks,  working  with  a  too 
small  staff  in  crowded  quarters,  Nick 
Hobbs  has  toiled  night  after  night  past 
midnight  as  the  process  of  Peace  Corps 
selection  moves  into  final  stages.  His 
devotion  &nd  his  spirit  of  public  service 
have  made  Tennessee  proud. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  program  of  in- 
dividual service.  Its  inception  has 
stirred  America  and  the  world.  It  offers 
Americans  a  chance  to  do  something  in 
a  small  way  about  the  big  problems  of 
international  affairs,  and  it  extends  a 
friendly,  helping  hand  to  those  in  the 
newly  developing  nations  of  the  earth. 

Our  people,  young  or  old,  who  volun- 
teer to  serve  our  country  through  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  in  the  front  lines 
of  the  battle  for  world  peace.  Not  every- 
one is  fitted  by  temperament  or  training 
to  do  this  important  job,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  calls  for 
our  best  brains  and  best  judgment.     If 


the  Peace  Corps  succeeds,  as  we  all  hor>e 
It  will,  much  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
Tennessee's  Nick  Hobbs. 


CONQUEST  OP  OUTER  SPACE 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  heard  the  comment  that  before 
we  undertake  to  conquer  space,  we  ought 
to  solve  the  problems  that  plague  us 
here  on  earth. 

With  this  thesis,  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  does  not  altogether 
agree.  Most  certainly,  he  says,  we 
should  explore  the  unknown.  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  contends,  we  must  make 
faster  progress  in  the  spiritual,  ethical, 
and  social  realms;  otherwise,  the  con- 
quest of  space  will  be  an  empty  one. 

Mr.  Meemans  searching  analysis  is 
contained  in  an  article  in  the  June  1961 
issue  of  Freedom  and  Union  magazine. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

0^•  Raci.mc  to  the  Moon  Wkh-e  Keefinc  the 

Soul  Trudclng 

(By  Edward  J.  Meeman) 

.Spr^aklne  ft  the  first  dash  into  outer  space 
of  u  spaccsiiip  with  man  aboard,  which  he 
said  was  soon  to  occur,  and  has  now  oc- 
ctirred.  Nikita  Khrushchev  said  In  a  speech 
to  agricuitiiral  workers  In  Siberia: 

"We  are  living  in  a  good  time,  comrades. 
Both  on  earth  and  in  tlie  boundless  cosmic 
sp.ice.  the  boldest  dreams  of  man  are  being 
ni.ide  a  rcr'.lity." 

The  statement  expresses  the  false  opti- 
mism and  the  false  sense  of  values  which 
prevails  in  the  free  world  as  well  as  in  the 
Comminiist  world. 

This  false  sense  of  values  made  possible 
the  ri.se.  In  a  few  short  decades,  of  a  vast 
mechanistic  Cummunlst  society  and  empire 
which  thinks  it  is  free  but  is  enslaved  by  its 
own  ideology  and  government. 

The  same  false  sense  of  values  has  made 
the  free  world,  after  centvuies  of  freedom  of 
inquiry  In  which  it  has  liad  an  opportunity 
to  learn  everything,  unable  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  this  terrible  tlu-eat  to  Its  survival  or 
to  cope  with  it. 

What  Is  that  false  senre  of  values?  It  is 
this:  That  scientific  and  Ideological  prog- 
ress is  good  though  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
equal  spiritual,  ethical,  and  practical  social 
progress.  The  failure  to  realize  that  parallel 
or  faster  progress  In  this  latter  field  is  not 
only  desirable  but  imperative,  and  should  be 
looked  upon  as  our  first  order  of  business. 

Mr.  K.  Is  wrong.  It  is  not  a  good  time. 
It  could  he.  It  could  be  the  hour  of  triumph, 
not  of  doom,  for  mankind.  But  it  wiU  not 
be  unless  man  with  the  same  boldness  with 
which  he  cast  aside  the  superstitious  in- 
hibitions of  ages,  dared  to  investigate  his  en- 
vironment, and  ushered  in  the  age  of  science, 
now  breaks  through  the  inhibitions  of  his 
prejudices  and  makes  the  age  of  science  also 
the  age  of  xmlversal  enlightenment. 

Without  this,  the  conquest  of  space  will 
not  mean  the  realization  of  "the  boldest 
dreams  of  man."  but  the  use  of  that  space 
for  the  destruction  of  man  and  the  beautiful 
earth  God  gave  him. 

Ironically  Khrushchev  made  his  boast  of 
the  imminent  conquest  at  space  at  a  meet- 
ing of  agricultural  workers  where  the  ques- 
tion being  discussed  was  how  to  get  enough 
food  for  the  Russian  people.  It  would  seem 
that  man  should  solve  his  problems  on  earth 


before  he  Invades  the  heavens.  But  can  we 
laugh  at  Mr.  K  when  we  have  the  same  prob- 
lem in  reverse? — a  surplus  of  crops  that  we 
don't  know  how  to  manage. 

Thoii^  It  might  be  wise  to  solve  earthly 
problems  first,  we  cannot  halt  the  race  for 
control  of  outer  space.  Each  side  fears  what 
the  other  will  do  with  It. 

We  can  recognize  that  there  Is  another 
and  important  race,  the  outcome  of  which 
determines  ever\-thlng.  "the  race  between  ed- 
ucation and  catastrophe." 

We  should  not  think  of  this  required  edu- 
cation as  merely  conventional  education.  It 
is  a  new  kind  of  education  that  Is  required. 

Man  will  find  this  education  for  victory 
within.  Let  man  turn  to  the  boundless  Inner 
space  within  his  soul,  explore  It  and  there 
find  the  divine  intelligence  and  love  which 
will  tell  him  wliat  to  do  If  the  human  race, 
its  civilization,  its  earth,  is  to  be  saved. 

In  that  union  with  God,  the  perfect  mind, 
the  prejudices  ihat  prevent  free  men  from 
joining  hands  to  form  their  own  federation 
strong  enough  to  copw  with  the  slave  empire, 
will  dis.solve  •  •  •  national  prejudices. 
racial  prejudices,  economic  prejudices.  We 
shall  not  worship  the  Idol  of  State  sov- 
ereignty or  national  sovereignty.  We  shall 
exalt  the  true  and  final  sovereignty,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  citizen  whoever 
he  may  be  and  wherever  he  may  live.  We 
shall  exalt  his  sovereign  right  to  know,  to 
think,  to  speak,  to  write  as  he  pleases,  to 
go  where  he  pleases,  to  work  where  he 
pleases,  to  worship  where  he  pleases,  to 
choose  his  own  government,  to  keep  and 
enjoy  the  properly  which  he  has  earned  with 
ills  worl:.  We  shall  exalt  his  sovereignty 
over  ecinomic  systems.  Man  is  not  a  con- 
sumer of  goods;  he  is  niaker  of  the  things 
he  needs  and  wants.  Man  Is  not  made  to 
serve  economic  systems;  they  are  made  to 
serve  him.  Man  is  not  to  be  exploited  by 
private  enterprise  or  by  socialism.  These 
economic  forms  are  for  him  to  choose  and 
to  use.  one  or  the  other,  or  both  at  the  sane 
time,  according  as  one  or  the  other  meets 
a  particular  need  We  will  disarm  the  minds 
of  men.  now  locked  in  futile  conflict  over 
economic  ideology;  military  disarmament 
will  then  be  possible. 

For  the  first  time  in  Cliristlan  history  we 
will  recognize  that  this  is  a  commandment 
to  be  literally  obejed:  "Be  ye  therefore  per- 
fect, even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect  "  For  only  if  men  become  as  re- 
liable, as  perfect  in  their  functioning  as  the 
mr  chines  and  devices  they  have  made  can 
they  save  themselves  from  being  destroyed 
by  those  machines  and  devices.  The  sud- 
den necer-sities  of  this  age  require  men  to 
function  with  perfection,  mentally,  emo- 
tionally, and  physically. 

This  could  be.  in  tlie  words  of  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  a  good  time  in  which  boldest 
dreams  of  man  are  made  reality.  It  will  be 
only  if  we  make  it  that.  And  this'ls  what 
it  takes  to  make  it  that. 

Let  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
face  it. 

Hell  on  earth — or  heaven.  Choose  ye  this 
day. 

COLORADO    RTVER    STORAGE 
PROJECT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  \\ith  great  concern  the  important 
problem  raised  in  the  carefully  docu- 
mented testimony  by  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Moss,  which  he  gave  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
on  June  6,  1961. 

The  question  presented  in  his  testi- 
mony is  this:  Who  shall  build  the  back- 
bone transmission  lines  for  the  Colorado 
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River  storage  project;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  built  the  project,  or  a 
handful  of  private  utilities  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area?  Senator  Moss  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee why  Government  built  and  oper- 
ated transmission  facilities  would  not 
only  save  purchasers  of  electricity  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  but  also  insure  the  in- 
vestment of  the  United  States  in  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  itself.  I 
find  his  argiunents  most  persuasive. 

The  problem  so  ably  discussed  by  Sen- 
ator Moss  raises  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions, which  concern  me  very  deeply. 
The  first  is  the  often  forgotten  truth 
that,  in  order  to  reap  the  gains  of  monop- 
oly power,  it  is  not  necessary  to  control 
every  stage  of  production,  distribution, 
and  sale  of  a  product  such  as  electricity. 
Control  of  any  one  of  these  stages  of 
operation  can  create  a  completely  effec- 
tive monopoly  bottleneck,  through  which 
enormous  profits  can  be  diverted,  even 
though  the  other  stages  are  publicly 
owned  or  intensely  competitive. 

Second,  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
have  long  been  concerned  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  antitrust  laws  and  their 
effectiveness  in  maintaining  a  healthy, 
competitive  economy,  to  regulated  indus- 
tries such  as  private  utility  companies. 
Many  regulated  utilities  are  effectively 
exempted  from  the  proscriptions  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  I  know  that  there  exists 
grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
scholarly  students  of  the  problems  of  free 
enterprise  as  to  whether  or  not  this  ex- 
emption most  effectively  serves  the  goal 
of  vital  competition  in  our  economy. 

Thus,  the  problem  placed  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  is 
of  profound  significance,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  imp>ortance  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  to  the  people  of  our 
Western  States,  but  also  because  of  the 
more  general,  but  fundamental,  questions 
which  it  raises.  For  this  reason,  many 
of  us  will  keep  careful  watch  on  all  new 
developments  affecting  this  project. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ( Mr. 
Ervin], 


MALLORY   BILL   SUPPORT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  introduced,  on  behalf  of  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  and  myself,  S. 
2067,  a  bill  to  make  voluntary  admissions 
and  confessions  admissible  in  criminal 
proceedings  and  prosecutions  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  clarify 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  of  1957  in  the 
Mallory  case  (354  U.S.  449) .  The  Court, 
in  that  ruling,  held  that  a  delay  of  1\'2 
hours  in  arraigning  a  prisoner  violated 
rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  which  requires  an  ar- 
rested person  to  be  taken  before  a  com- 
mitting officer  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion 
handed  down  on  June  19,  1961,  Arthur 


Culombe  against  Connecticut,  held  that 
when  the  interrogation  of  a  prisoner  is 
continued  over  a  long  period  of  time  for 
the  purpose  of  and  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  extort  an  unwilling  admis- 
sion of  guilt,  that  due  process  precludes 
the  admissibility  in  court  of  such  a  con- 
fession. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  Culombe's  con- 
viction on  a  constitutional  basis,  whereas 
the  Court,  in  reversing  the  Mallory  con- 
viction, based  its  decision  on  a  rule  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  in  an 
editorial  of  June  26.  1961,  cited  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Culombe 
case  as  a  development  in  support  of  S. 
2067.  The  Star  correctly  opined  that  if 
rule  5  of  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
were  changed,  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  due  process  would  still  preclude 
the  admissibility  of  involuntary  confes- 
sions. 

Congress,  in  legislating  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  did  not  in- 
tend to  abrogate  the  traditional  test  of 
voluntariness  with  regard  to  the  admis- 
sibility of  confessions.  S.  2067  is  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  infirmity  of  the 
Mallory  decision.  This  legislation  is 
sorely  needed  and  I  urge  its  early  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Evening  Star  editorial,  mentioned  above, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mallory   Bill  .Support 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  result  of 
the  Supreme  Couri's  recent  decision  In  the 
case  of  Arthur  Culombe,  a  murderer,  the  rul- 
ing lends  substantial  support  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  for  modLlcatinn  of  the  so-called 
Mallory  rule. 

Culombe  and  another  man,  Joseph  Tabor- 
sky,  brutally  murdered  a  Connecticut  filling 
station  proprietor  and  a  customer  In  1957. 
It  was  the  type  of  case  in  which  police  had 
one  and  only  one  means  of  investigation — 
the  questioning  of  suspects.  For  there  were 
no  physical  clues,  and  as  Justice  Frankfurter, 
writing  the  majority  opinion  pointed  out, 
there  was  but  one  eyewitness — the  murdered 
customer's  daughter,  who  was  18  months  old. 

Justice  Frankfurter  spoke  of  the  "awful 
responsibility  of  the  police  for  maintaining 
the  peaceful  order  of  society"  He  noted 
that  two-thirds  of  the  murders  in  this  coun- 
try go  unsolved.  And  he  discusses  society's 
need  for  police  interrogation  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  as  well  as  society's  need  to  be  protected 
aj^ainst  passible  abuses  of  police  interroga- 
tion. Nevertheless.  Culombe's  conviction 
was  reversed — over  the  objection  of  Justices 
Harlan.  Clark,  and  Whlttaker.  The  man  had 
been  held,  and  questioned  intermittently 
over  a  period  of  4  nights  and  5  days  (al- 
though he  did  not  claim  to  have  been 
abused),  and  Justice  Frankfurter,  Joined  by 
Justice  Stewart,  concluded  that  he  was  there- 
by deprived  of  due  process  of  law 

Taborsky,  Culombe's  companion  in  crime, 
did  not  appeal,  and  presumably  his  convic- 
tion stands.  Nor  will  Culombe  necessarily  go 
free.  His  fl!3t  confession,  made  on  a  Wednes- 
day night,  was  ruled  inadmissible  But  he 
made  an  obviously  voluntary  second  confes- 
sion—after he  had  been  brought  before  a 
Judge,  warned  of  his  right  to  remain  silent, 
and  had  had  counsel  appointed  to  represent 
him.     Presumably,  the  State  of  Connecticut 


can  try  him  again  on  the  basis  of  this  second 
confession. 

The  significance  of  this  case  In  the  Mallory 
situation  turns  on  two  things.  The  ques- 
tioning of  Mallory  extended  over  only  a  few 
hours.  His  conviction  was  reversed,  not  on 
a  constitutional  Issue  as  in  Culombe,  but 
under  a  Federal  rule  of  evidence  requiring 
arraignment  before  a  Judge  without  unnec- 
essary delay.  We  think  it  Is  a  fair  Inference 
that  the  Culombe  conviction,  had  the  facts 
been  similar  to  those  In  Mallory,  would  not 
have  been  reversed. 

The  pending  legislation  In  the  Mallory 
matter  would  permit  the  police  to  question 
a  suspect  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
provided  the  suspect  has  been  advised  of  his 
right  to  remain  silent.  Some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  argue  that  Its  enactment 
might  lead  to  a  return  of  the  days  when 
third  degree  methods  were  used  to  extort 
confessions  But  the  Culombe  decision  con- 
vincingly rebuts  this  ext-avagant  argument. 
For  even  if  the  Federal  rule  of  evidence  Is 
modified,  as  we  think  It  should  be,  the 
S\ipreme  Court  still  would  remain  as  a  bar- 
rier to  the  use  of  confessions  obtained  by 
any  methods  which  the  Justices  think  offend 
the  constitutional  requirement  of  due  proc- 
e.ss  of  law — which  means  that  a  police  Inter- 
regation  must  be  fairly  conducted, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Metcalf]. 


CONFESSION  OF  A  ONETIME 
CONSERVATIVE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  an  article  entitled  'Con- 
fessifin  of  a  Onetime  Conservative," 
which  appeared  in  the  May  29  issue  of 
the  New  Republic.  The  confessor  is  Mr. 
Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr..  an  economics  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times  who  has  been 
a  clo.>^o  observer  of  the  remarkable  re- 
covery of  the  European  economy. 

His  confession  may  shed  some  light 
on  problems  raised  in  this  Chamber  yes- 
terday by  other  self-designated  con- 
servatives. They  expressed  alarm  at  the 
rising  national  debt  and  the  budget 
deficits. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Dale's  sober  reflectioiis 
will  rouse  my  friends  from  their  de- 
spondency. 

It  IS  always  a  kind  of  macabre  pleasure 
to  confess  error — 

Mr.  Dale  said: 

As  a  onetime  conservative  In  the  United 
States  who  has  lived  a  while  In  the  extra- 
ordinary economic  atmosphere  of  Western 
Europe,  I  should  like  to  indulge  the  pleasure 

Tlie  dazzlngly  simple  lesson  from  Wettern 
Europe  appears  to  be  this: 

The  way  to  achieve  the  best  of  all  possible 
econf)mic  worlds  (rapid  economic  growth, 
full  employment,  stable  prices,  favorable 
balance  of  payments,  more  Investment,  no 
recessions,  more  consumption,  better  living 
standards)  is  to  spend  as  much  government 
money  as  possible,  and  make  stire  that  the 
amount  the  government  spends  rises  rapidly 
each   year. 

He  makes  a  particular  point  of  the 
fact  that  West  Germany — whose  eco- 
nomic boom  has  been  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  -  taxes  and  spends  34  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  This  is 
the  highest  in  the  non-Communist 
world. 
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Mr.  Dale  acknowledges  that  there 
must  be  some  reasonable  relation  be- 
tween government  receipts  and  spend- 
ing, but  adds  that  by  American  ac- 
counting standards  many  European 
rovernments  run  chronic  delicits  in  their 
budgets. 

I  will  not  try  to  summarize  all  of  Mr. 
Dale's  arguments,  nor  will  I  claim  the 
competence  to  pass  judgment  on  them. 
But  his  conclusion  is  arresting: 

The  lesson  for  the  United  States  in 
Europe's  astonishing  recovery,  he  says. 
IS  that  we  should: 

Raise  Federal  Oovernment  spending  as 
rapidly  iis  possible  to  $100  billion  de,  $120 
billion  on  a  cash  basis  i  and  make  sure  It 
rises  by  at  least   $-1  billion  a  year. 

Count  on  more  r.ipid  economic  growth  to 
provide  the  receipts  for  most  of  this  In- 
crease in  spending  -and  do  not  worry  about 
fairly  large  deficit.'  for  a  while  until  there 
is  full  employment  again— and  raise  con- 
svimer  taxes  eventually   to  cover  the  rest 

Then  sit  back  and  start  enjoying  real 
prosperity  again, 

I  do  not  advcicate  imitation  of  our 
friends  in  Western  Europe,  but  tiiose 
who  point  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  Western  Europe  will  find  Mr,  Dale's 
article  challenging. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Dale's  article  "Confes- 
sion of  a  Onet.me  Conservative."  re- 
printed in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b<.'  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONFE.«SION       OF       t        ONETIME       CONSERVATIVE 

(By  Edwin  L  Dale.  Jr  ) 

It  Is  always  a  kind  of  macabre  pleasure 
to  confess  error.  As  a  onetime  conserva- 
tive In  the  United  States  who  has  lived  a 
while  m  the  extrt.ordlnary  economic  atmos- 
phere of  Western  Europe.  I  should  :lke  to 
Indulge  the  pleasure. 

The  dcizzllngly  simple  lesson  from  Western 
Europe  appears  to  me  this. 

The  way  to  achieve  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible economic  worlds  t  rapid  economic 
growth,  full  employment,  stable  prices,  fa- 
vorable balance-of-payments,  more  invest- 
ment, no  recessions,  more  consumption,  bet- 
ter living  standards)  Is  to  spend  as  much 
Government  mont^y  as  possible,  and  make 
sure  that  the  smount  the  Government 
spends   rises  rapidly   each    year. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  that  Govern- 
ment spending  is  inherently  better  than  pri- 
vate spending,  though  that  may  be  true. 
The  reason  is  that  a  very  high  level  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  no  matter  where  the 
money  goes,  assures  a  very  high  level  of  de- 
mand And  a  high  level  of  demand  is  the 
open  sesame  to  everything  else. 

It  means  full  employment.  It  gives  the 
Incentive  for  more  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment.  It  means  operation  of  olants  at 
efficient  level,  and  thus  at  lower  costs. 
Therefore,  It  means  relatively  stable  prices 
and  competitiveness  In  export  markets.  It 
permits  higher  wages  without  Inflation  as 
productivity  rises  rapidly.  And,  mlrabile 
dlctu.  It  permits  the  Government  to  spend 
more  and  more  each  year  without  raising 
taxes  because  the  economy,  and  thus  re- 
ceipts. Is  growing  as  fast  as  the  Government 
spending. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  economic 
miracle  of  Germany.  Its  creators  have  mis- 
led the  world  about  It.  Dr.  Erhard  says  it 
came  about  because  Germany  let  loose  the 


creative  forces  of  private  enterprise  and  re- 
jected statism  and  dirlglsm.  True  unough. 
and  perhaps  that  helped.  But  what  Dr.  Er- 
hard does  not  say  Is  that  West  Germs. n  taxes 
and  spends  (and  elects  and  elects)  34  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product — the 
highest  In  the  non-Communist  world.  This 
figure  compares  with  only  26  percen ;  in  the 
United  States,  State  and  local  ta?:es  and 
spending  included  in'  both  cases.  By  the 
test  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, or  even  the  Committee  lor  Eco- 
nomic Development.  West  Germanj  is  not 
conservative  but  radical. 

Now  let  u,"  look  at  the  one  laggard  in  con- 
tinental industrial  Europe.  It  is  Belgium. 
Belgium  spends  only  23  percent  of  its  GNP 
through  government  It  doesn't  tax.  it 
doesn't  spend — and   it   doesn't   grow 

Britain  is  the  other  laggard  in  tils  part 
of  the  world  It  spends  only  28  percent. 
More  important.  It  is  constantly  taking 
measures  to  restrict  demand,  through  high 
interest  rates  or  consumer  credit  control  or 
changf>s  in  the  tax-spending  equation  of  the 
budget.  It  let  demand  run  free — actually 
pumped  it  up — only  once  in  the  last  5  years, 
and  only  then  did  Its  economy  perform  bril- 
liantly. France.  Sweden,  and  Ausfia  have 
practic.'tlly  nothing  in  common  except  one 
thing:   Tl^ey  spend,  and  they  grow. 

Out-?lde  of  Belgium,  there  is  only  one  na- 
tion in  Industrial  Europe.  Denmarl:.  where 
government  spending  is  a  smaller  proportion 
of  GNP  than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
special  case,  with  an  unusually  heavy  con- 
ccntrntion  of  agriculture  In  the  total 
economy. 

It  seems  reasonably  clear  to  me  that  when 
gn\ernment  spei:;ds  as  much  as  It  does  here 
in  Europe,  business  Is  good  and  stf.ys  good. 
And  when  business  is  good,  a  lot  of  other 
problems  Just  go  away.  For  example,  there 
IS  very  little  fuss  here  In  Europe  about  tech- 
nological unemployment — fortunately,  be- 
cause It  means  that  Europe  can  and  does 
automate  merrily  away  with  all  the  resulting 
advantages  for  productivity,  costs,  and  the 
like. 

Now  a  couple  of  qualifications.  They  do 
not  change  the  main  point,  but  they  should 
at  least  be  made. 

The  first  is  that  there  mtist  be  seme  rea- 
sonable relation  between  government  receipts 
and  spending.  Many  governments  in  Europe 
run  chronic  deficits  In  their  budgets  by 
American  accounting  standards — which  helps 
account  for  their  success — but  they  cannot 
safely  permit  spending  to  run  away  from 
receipts  without  inflationary  trouble  France 
showed  that  before  1958.  European  govern- 
ments spend  enormously — but  they  also  tax 
enormously. 

The  second  concerns  the  "mix"  of  taxation. 
Judging  strictly  from  results — and  leaving 
out  the  theory — it  seems  that  there  is  great 
merit  in  "soaking  the  poor,"  This  is  not  as 
harsh  as  It  sounds. 

What  It  means  In  practice  in  Western 
Europe  Is  far  greater  reliance  than  In  the 
United  States  lor  Britain)  on  a  set  of  taxes 
that  indirectly  hit  the  poor  man  hardest :  ex- 
cise and  sales  taxes  of  all  kinds,  t  -irnover 
taxes,  tax-on-value-added,  heavy  employer 
social  security  contributions.  These  taxes 
are  collected  in  prices,  and  thus  from  con- 
sumers. They  do  not  raise  prices  unless  they 
are  increa.sed;  once  Imposed,  they  are  prac- 
tically painless.  But  they  do  soak  the  poor, 
relatively;  no  government  In  Western  Eur- 
ope relies  nearly  as  much  as  the  United 
States  on  taxes  for  Its  revenues. 

A  final  point.  Why  isn't  very  high  Gov- 
ernment spending,  and  the  resulting  con- 
stantly high  pitch  of  demand,  Inflationary? 
The  answer  Is:  It  Is  inflationary,  but  only 
very  mildly  so  now,  In  contrast  with  the 
first  7  or  8  years  after  World  War  \1  when 


there  was  a  worldwide  chronic  excess  of  de- 
mand over  supply.  European  prices  have 
risen,  as  American  prices  have  risen.  Since 
the  Korean  war,  however.  European  prices 
on  the  whole  have  risen  no  faster  than  Amer- 
ican, and  in  some  cases  they  have  risen  less, 
despite  much  higher  Government  spending. 
And  in  neither  Europe  nor  America  has  there 
been  anv  significant  Inflation  since  mid- 
1957. 

The  point  Is  that  the  world  now  has  a 
large  and  elastic  supply  to  meet  higher  de- 
mand; thus  It  is  a  world  in  which  demand 
cannot  only  be  profitably  increased  but. 
within  reasonable  limits,  safely  increased. 

Unless  appearances— and  hard  facts  and 
figures — are  grossly  misleading,  the  lesson 
m  all  this  for  America  is  clear: 

Raise  Federal  Government  spending  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  $100  billion  de  ,  $120 
billion  on  a  cash  basis)  and  make  sure  it 
rises  at  least  $4  billion  a  year. 

Count  on  more  rapid  economic  growth  to 
provide  the  receipts  for  most  of  this  increase 
in  spending — and  do  not  worry  about  fairly 
large  deficits  for  a  while  until  there  Is  full 
emn'.nyment  .again — and  raise  consumer  taxes 
eventually  to  cover  the  rest. 

Then  sit  back  and  start  enjoying  real 
prosperity  again. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to    the    Senator    from    Delaware     IMr. 

WlLLI.\MS  1 . 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PRICING  OF 
CERTAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  COR- 
PORAL MISSILES 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr, 
President,  recently  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral reported  to  the  Congress  another 
case  wherein  under  a  negotiated  con- 
tract the  taxpayers  have  had  to  pay  a  58- 
percent  profit  for  one  company's  partici- 
pation in  the  defense  program.  In  this 
last  report,  of  June  20.  1961.  our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  situation  wherein  a 
militarj'  subcontractor.  Motorola,  Inc.. 
Western  Military  Electronics  Center. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  collected  profits  ranging 
from  47  to  123  percent.  This  was  a 
negotiated  contract,  and  the  prime  con- 
tractor was  Gilfillan  Bros..  Inc..  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

The  report  charges  Gilfillan,  the  prime 
contiactor.  awarded  negotiated  firm 
fixed-price  contracts  to  Motorola  for 
$1,456,685  without  making  any  effort  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  actual  or 
estimated  costs  of  the  products  being 
purchased.  On  this  contract  Motorola 
made  a  profit  of  about  $537,000  or  58  per- 
cent. All  this  cost  was  automatically 
passed  on  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
to  the  taxpayers. 

For  example,  two  subcontracts  were 
given  to  Motorola  for  a  total  of  98  T-54A 
standard  decoders  at  a  unit  price  of 
$3,449.  About  6  months  prior  thereto 
Motorola  had  completed  61  units  of  the 
same  instrument  at  an  average  cost  of 
$2,342.  The  S3,449  price  represented  a 
47-percent  increase  over  the  previously 
established  price. 

In  another  case  in  February  1958 
Motorola  was  given  a  subcontract  for  33 
T-54A  code  package  assemblies  at  a 
imit  price  of  $579,  and  in  March  1958. 
1  month  later,  the  company  was  issued 
two   additional   purchase   orders  for   a 
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total  of  30  imits  at  $543  each.  Six 
months  earlier  Motorola  had  completed 
47  similar  units  at  an  average  cost  of 
$260  per  unit.  In  this  instance  its  price 
to  the  Government  of  $579  each  for  the 
33  assemblies  exceeded  the  cost  previous- 
ly established  by  123  percent,  and  the 
$543  unit  price  for  the  30 -item  order  ex- 
ceeded the  earlier  cost  by  109  percent. 

In  June  1957  Motorola  was  awarded 
five  purchase  orders  for  a  total  of  140 
CU-54A  code  package  assemblies  at  a 
imit  price  of  $249.  In  November  1956, 
just  a  few  months  earlier,  Motorola  had 
completed  180  units  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion at  an  average  cost  of  only  $116  a 
unit.  This  price  of  $249  which  was 
passed  on  to  the  taxpayers,  exceeded  its 
previous  price  by  115  p)ercent. 

All  of  these  aforementioned  contracts 
were  awarded  to  Motorola  on  a  negoti- 
ated fixed  price  by  the  GilflUan  Bros., 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the  prime  con- 
tractor. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  effect 
made  by  the  prime  contractor  or  by  the 
procurement  ofiBcers  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost 
of  these  products,  based  on  previous 
manufacturing  and  selling  experience, 
to  Motorola. 

These  inflated  prices  which  were  paid 
to  Motorola.  Inc.,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
were  all  included  in  another  negotiated 
contract  which  the  Department  of  the 
Army  had  awarded  to  the  Gilfillan  Bros., 
Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles;  therefore,  these 
extra  costs  were  passed  on  directly  to 
the  Government. 

After  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port to  the  Motorola  refunded  $150,000 
of  its  enormous  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  there  is  no  indication  that 
anyone  connected  with  the  militai-y  had 
been  in  the  least  bit  concerned  over 
these  high  profits. 

This  is  another  typical  example  of 
what  has  been  happening  and  what  will 
continue  to  happen  under  the  irre- 
sponsible procurement  policies  of  the 
military  establishments  in  the  absence 
of  a  law  which  will  make  it  mandatory 
that  all  Government  procurement  be 
obtained  on  a  strictly  competitive  bid 
basis. 

There  should  be  no  exception  to  the 
solicitation  of  competitive  bids  and  the 
awarding  of  contracts  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidders  except  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  Government  is  buy- 
ing new  weapons  upon  which  no  pre- 
vious experience  is  available,  such  as 
the  first  atomic  submarines,  or  in  cases 
where  the  solicitation  of  competitive 
bids  would  jeopardize  our  national  se- 
curity. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Comptroller  General's 
report  in  which  he  outlines  this  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  June  20,  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburm, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Spe.*ker:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 
on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  certain 
components  of  Corporal  missiles  under  De- 
partment of  the  Army  negotiated  flxed-prlce 


subcontracts  awarded  by  Gilflllan  Bros.,  Inc  , 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  to  Motorola,  Inc.,  Western 
Military  Electronics  Center,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

The  report  shows  that  GilflUan  purchivsed 
from  Motorola,  the  sole  supplier,  for  $1,456,- 
685.  certain  components  of  electronic  guid- 
ance systemii  for  Corp.'>ral  luisfaUes  without 
obtaining  Information  on.  aciu;Ll  or  esti- 
mated costs  or  other  evidence  to  support  the 
reasonableness  of  the  prices.  Included  in 
this  price,  paid  by  the  Government,  was  a 
profit  of  about  *537.0C>0  or  58  percent  of  cost. 
-After  we  brought  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Army  oliiciuls,  volunt;iry  refunds  were 
obtained  amounting  to  only  $130,000. 

Giiraiaa  wa,s  not  aware  that  the  quoted 
prices  were  sub.-t.^n'.ialiy  higher  than  costs 
previ outiy  experienced  by  Motorola  in  pro- 
ducing like  items.  It  scorns  evident  that, 
had  available  inrormation  on  prior  costs 
been  conslderKd.  Gilflllan  would  have  had 
a  sound  basis  for  negotiating  lower  prices 
for  the  items,  since  the  prices  actually  ne- 
gotiated in  some  instances  exceeded  recent 
co£ts  by  umount^  ranging  from  47  to  123 
percent. 

We  brought  our  findings  to  the  attention 
of  agency  officials  and  proposed  that  the  De- 
partment of  tlie  Army  direct  its  priKurcment 
officials  to  exercise  closer  control  over  the 
effectiveness  of  contractors'  subcontriictiiit; 
practices.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  i  Logistics  i  advised  us  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  concurred  In  the  findings 
and  proposed  remedial  action.  The  Army 
also  advised  us  that,  subsequent  to  these 
procurement  actions,  a  number  of  policy  and 
procedural  instructions  had  been  l.ssued  bear- 
ing on  closer  control  and  effectiveness  of 
subcontract  pricing.  While  refunds  of  $150.- 
000  were  obtained  by  the  contracting  officer 
in  this  instance,  we  beliese  that  such  adjust- 
ments do  not  constitute  an  appropriate  sub- 
stitute for  initially  establishing  equitable 
prices,  since  the  Government  has  no  assur- 
ance that  equitable  adjustments  will  be 
made. 

We  are  recommending  to  the  Secrt-tary  of 
the  Army  that  efforts  continue  to  be  made 
to  obtain  such  further  adjustment  of  sub- 
contract prices  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  prices- 
paid  the  subcontractor.  We  are  recommend- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  our  find- 
ings in  this  case  be  broueht  to  the  attention 
of  contracting  officials  of  the  military  agen- 
cies to  Illustrate  the  need  for  vigorous  sur- 
veillance over  contractors*  subcontracting 
activities,  particularly  In  the  case  of  sole- 
source  suppliers,  to  assure  that  the  con- 
tractors are.  In  fact,  negotiating  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  for  the  Government. 

This  report  is  a'.so  being  sent  ttxlay  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Copies  are  being 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.^-e,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  -Army. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JosKPH  Campbell, 
Comptroller    General    of    fie    Unifd 
States. 


Findings  and  Recommendations:  Stbcon- 
TRACT  Prices,  Substantially  Higher  Than 
Warranted  by  Previous  Costs,  Estab- 
lished With  a  Sole  Sipplifr  With  out 
Cost  Data  or  Other  Evidence  of  Reason- 
aeleness 

Gilflllan  awarded  negotiated  firm  fixed- 
price  subcontracts  for  $1,456,685  to  Motor- 
ola, the  sole  supplier  of  certain  components 
of  electronic  guidance  systems  for  Corporal 
missiles,  at  prices  quoted  by  the  subcontrac- 
tor without  obtaining  Information  on  actual 
or  estimated  costs  or  other  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  reasonableness  of  the  prices.  Gil- 
flllan, therefore,  was  not  aware  that 
the  quoted  prices  were  substantially  higher 


than  costs  previously  experienced  by  Mo- 
torola In  prcxluclng  like  items.  It  seems 
evident  that,  had  available  information  on 
prior  costs  been  considered,  Gilflllan  would 
have  had  a  sound  basis  for  negotiating  low- 
er prices  for  the  items  since  the  prices 
actually  negotiated  in  some  Instances  ex- 
ceeded recent  costs  by  amounts  ranging 
from  47  to  12.3  percent.  After  we  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Army  of- 
ficials, voluntary  refunds  amounting  to 
$150,000  were  obtained  on  these  subcon- 
tracts. 

Motorola  dcveloijcd  the  standard  decoder 
and  the  code  pc.ckage  assemblies  for  the 
Government  under  subcnntracts  with  an- 
other Army  prime  contractor.  At  the  time 
Gilflllan  issued  sub'^ontracts  at  prices 
qu  rted  by  MotoroU'.,  the  subcontractor  had 
some  cost  experience  on  which  to  base  prices 
for  these  items  and.  for  follow-on  subcon- 
tracts, additional  cost  Information  became 
available  on  like  Items  furnished  under 
earlier  subcontracts  (purchase  orders).  An 
evaluation  of  the  available  Information 
would  have  di-sclo.sed  that  the  prices  quoted 
by  Motorola  and  accepted  by  GilflUan  were 
considerably  higher  than  the  subcontrac- 
tor's previous'.y  experienced  costs,  as  shown 
by   the   following   examples: 

1  In  April  and  June  1955  GUflUan  Issued 
2  purmase  orders  to  Motor'jla  for  a  total 
of  98  T-54A  standard  decoders  at  a  unit 
price  of  $3,449.  In  November  1954,  Motorola 
hc.d  completed  61  units  at  an  average  cost 
of  $2  342  a  unit.  The  price  of  $3,449  each 
for  the  98  T  54A  standard  decoders  ex- 
ceeded the  costs  prevlou.sly  experienced  by 
about  47  percent.  Motorola's  costs  subse- 
quently experienced  for  the  98  units  averaged 
$2,247  a  unit. 

2.  In  Fcbru.iry  1058  GllfiUan  l.ssued  a  pur- 
chase OTdi^r  to  Motorola  for  33  T-54.^  code 
package  assemblies  at  a  unit  price  of  $579 
and  In  M.irch  1958  issued  2  purchase  orders 
for  a  total  of  30  units  at  $543  each.  In  Octo- 
ber and  November  1957  Motorola  had  com- 
pleted 47  units  at  an  average  cost  of  $260 
a  unit.  The  price  of  $579  each  for  the  33 
T-54A  code  package  assemblies  exceeded  tlie 
costs  previously  experienced  by  about  123 
percent,  and  the  price  of  $543  each  for  the 
30  units  exceeded  these  experienced  costs  by 
about  109  percejit  Motorola's  cost  subse- 
quently erperlcn'ced  for  the  33  units  avrr- 
atred  $317  and  for  the  30  units  averaged 
$354  a  unit. 

3.  In  June  1957  Gilfillan  Issued  5  purcha.se 
orders  to  Motorola  for  a  total  of  140  CU  54A 
code  package  assemblies  at  a  unit  price  of 
$240.  In  November  1956  Motorola  had  com- 
pleted 180  units  at  an  average  cost  of  $116 
a  xmlt.  Tlie  price  of  $249  each  for  the  140 
CU  54.\  code  package  assemblies  exceeded 
the  costs  previously  experienced  by  about 
115  percent.  Motorola's  costs  subsequently 
experienced  for  the  140  units  averaged  $105 
a  unit. 

In  the  cx.imples  cited  above  and  in  certain 
other  procurements,  we  found  no  evidence 
that  either  GUflUan  or  the  Army  obtained 
or  requested  from  Motorola  price  analyses, 
information  on  costs  experienced  in  recent 
production  of  like  Items,  or  other  evidence 
to  support  the  reasonableness  of  the  prices 
quoted  by  the  subcontractor  and  accepted 
by  the  prime  contractor.  GUflUan  advised 
us  that  it  was  required  to  purchase  the 
T  54.^  stand.ird  decoder  and  related  code 
pack:\ge  assemblies  from  Motorola  In  accord- 
ance with  Ordnance  speclflcatlons  and  that 
it  had  made  no  effort  to  obtain  cost  data 
from  Motorola  but  did  attempt  to  obtain 
lower  prices  on  foUow-on  procurements. 
Gilfillan  also  advised  us  that  no  manufac- 
turing drawings  for  the  T-54A  standard  de- 
coder were  available.  Therefore,  GilflUan 
could  not  produce  this  Item  Itself  nor  ob- 
tain competition  from  other  possible  sup- 
pliers. 
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The  financial  results  experienced  by 
Motorola  on  its  sales  of  standard  decoders 
and    code    package    assemblies    to    GilflUan 


during  the  period  January  1953  to  Sejjtember 
1958  are  summarized,  as  follows: 


Nuinl)or 
of  unit.' 

Selling 
price 

Cost 

I'rofit 

fercent  of 

rirofit  to 

cost 

'r-,'>4A  .stan'lard  tit'CO'U*""^ .... 

2^ 
322 

$i.i2i..'.r:' 

Z57.,'JOS 
77,605 

$731.  44.1 

i.M.sys 

36.147 

$.'j9n,  1  -27 

lO.'i,  iflO 
41.4.'iS 

.'^3 

'r-,'>4  \  (X)(io  pftckapc  iu'v*enjblies      .          .... 

70 

CU-MA  code  paclcHgo  assemblies 

11.') 

Total - - 

1.456,685 

919.190 

J.T.  4',« 

r»i 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
boroughJ. 


SECRETARY     UDALL     SAYS     PADRE 

ISLAND    "IS   MORE   TREMENDOUS 

AND       MAGNIFICENT       THAN       I 

THOUGHT" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
all  Texans  were  recently  highly  pleased 
that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall.  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  resf>octivcly.  Senator  Ander- 
son and  Senator  Moss:  National  Park 
Director  Wirth,  and  a  ni'mber  of  other 
congressional  and  governmental  leaders, 
headed  by  one  of  America's  and  the 
world's  best  known  Texan,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  made  an  in- 
spection visit  to  Padre  Island.  They 
inspected  the  island  by  air — by  heli- 
coptei'S — and  by  land.  They  walked  on 
the  island.  They  made  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  it. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Ben  Good- 
win, a  staff  writer  for  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller,  immediately  following  a  heli- 
copter ride  over  portions  of  Padre  Is- 
land. Secretary  Udall  said  the  island  was 
"more  tremendous  and  magnificent  than 
I  thought.  The  island  is  a  fantastic 
outdoor  resource."  He  added  that  it 
"would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  country  If 
we  don't  make  this  island  into  a  park." 

All  of  the  others  who  visited  the  island 
told  me  they  were  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  island  as  a  national 
seashore  recreation  area.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  able  and  efficient  Senator 
from  Nevada  t  Mr.  Bible  1,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  and  others 
who  are  working  on  this  legislation,  will 
soon  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  Padre 
Island  and  to  inspect  this  proposed  na- 
tional seashore  recreation  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  aforemen- 
tioned article  from  the  June  22.  1961. 
issue  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller,  headed 
"Padre  Area  'Fantastic'  Udall  Says," 
and  from  the  same  i.ssue  of  the  same 
paper,  an  article  entitled  "Anderson 
Racks  Padre  Action  This  Session,"  and 
from  the  Houston  Press  of  June  23,  1961, 
an  editorial  entitled  "Udall's  Visit  to 
Padre."' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From     the     Corpus     Christi     Caller,    June 

22,    1961] 

Padre  Area  Fantastic,  Udall  Sats 

(By  Ben  Goodwin) 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall, 

after  a  15-minute  helicopter  ride  over  a  por- 


tion of  Padre  Island  yesterday,  said  It  is  more 
tremendous  and  magnificant  than  I  1  bought 
Tlie  island  is  a  fantastic  outdoor  resource 

He  said  it  would  be  a  sad  day  for  tt.e  coun- 
try if  we  don't  make  this  Island  Intc  a  park 

Udall.  whose  department  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  acquiring  and  develop- 
ing national  park  sites,  was  accompt  nied  on 
the  helicopter  trip  by  Vice  President  Lyndon 
B    Johnson  and  congressional  leaders 

Udall  said  he  is  100  percent  in  favor  i>f 
a  national  seashore  on  Padre  Island  but  will 
recommend  a  Presidential  veto  of  any  bill 
specifically  calling  for  a  road  the  hngth  of 
the  island. 

"You  Just  don't  develop  parks  that  way. 
We  have  the  best  park  system  In  tlie  world 
and  people  thould  put  their  faith  in  it." 
Udall  said 

NO     SPEEDWAY 

He  said  the  parks  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  have  access  roads  but  not  any  go- 
ing throughout  the  park. 

"Access  roads  to  Padre  Island  are  very  Im- 
portant but  we  don't  need  a  speed\vay  or  a 
road  just  to  connect  both  ends  of  the  island.  ' 
he  said. 

Udall  said  reports  may  not  bear  out  the 
need  for  a  full-length  road.  He  said  special 
foundations  and  dikes  might  be  needed  for 
such  a  road. 

Udall  said  he  thought  Congress  could  work 
out  a  compromise  to  pass  a  satisfactory  bill 

Udajl's  comment  came  after  an  informal 
dipcusslon  with  congressional  visitors  over 
the  length  of  the  park.  Senator  Ralph 
YARBORorcH  favors  an  88-mile  seashore  area 
while  Representative  John  Young,  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  Representative  Joe  Kii.gore,  of 
McAUen,  have  backed  a  65-mUe  area 

three   areas 

Udall  said  President  Kennedy  has  stressed 
that  he  wants  Padre  Island,  Cape  Cod, 
Mass..  and  Point  Reyes,  Calif.,  developed  as 
national  seashore  sites. 

"There  is  nothing  like  Padre  Island  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  longest  bnrrier  is- 
land in  the  country,"  he  said. 

The  Secretary  said  creation  of  a  park 
on  the  island  will  mean  the  beginning  of  the 
first  large  marine  park  in  the  country.  The 
marine  park  would  include  147,000  acres  of 
submerged  lands  for  skindlvlng,  skiing,  and 
boating,  he  commented. 

He  said  that  creation  of  a  national  sen- 
shore  on  Padre  Island  would  Incre.ise  the 
value  of  surrounding  lands. 

BEST    LAND 

Udall  said  if  the  Congress  authorizes  the 
park  and  appropriates  money  for  it.  his  De- 
partment will  begin  acquiring  land  at  both 
ends  of  the  Island. 

"We  will  want  to  acquire  the  best  land 
before  the  prices  begin  to  skyrocket,"  he  com- 
mented. 

He  said  initial  development  of  the  sea- 
shore would  take  from  3  to  4  years,  de- 
pending on  how  much  money  Congress  ap- 
propriates annually  for  the  work. 

"Initial  development  would  include  a 
headquarters  building,  rest  stops  for  tourists, 
and  the  appointment  of  n  park  superintend- 
ent," he  said. 


"It  would  take  about  5  years  to  complete 
initial  development  of  various  portions  of  the 
area  and  a  longer  length  of  time  for  the 
whole  project  "  he  said. 

TAKES    TIME 

"It  takes  time  to  do  these  things,"  he  said. 

Udall  said  if  a  seashore  is  authorized  on 
Padre  Island,  it  and  Big  Bend  National  Park 
will  be  the  most  prized  areas  in  Texas  10 
years  from  now. 

"You  can  build  roads,  industries,  and  other 
things.  They  will  change,  but  a  park  wont 
disappear.  It  will  remain  for  men  after  us 
and  they  will  thank  us  for  it."  he  said. 

Udall,  who  was  making  his  first  trip  to 
Padre  Island  said  he  wanted  to  learn  first- 
hand Information  contained  in  a  Park  Serv- 
ice report 

Udall,  who  is  from  Arizona,  said  he  was 
raised  in  wild  country  and  grew  up  be- 
lieving ill  conservation  He  said  liis  district 
in  Arizona  has  a  variety  of  natural  wonders. 

Udall  commented  that  he  missed  his  days 
a.s  a  US  Representative  "sometimes,"  since 
work  there  isn  t  as  gruelling  as  being  i.-:  the 
C.tblnet. 


(From  -the  Corpus  Christi  Caller. 

June  22,  1961] 

elghtv-eicht-mlle  plan  favored  :   anderson 

Backs  Padre  Action  This  Session 

Sei:;>t-or  Clinton  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  said  yester- 
day that  he  wants  a  bill  calling  for  a  na- 
tional seashore  on  Padre  Island  Ic  be  passed 
in  this  session  of  Congre.'-s. 

Anderson,   who   is   from  New   Mexico,   was 
m  the  group  with  Vice  President  Lyndon  B 
.lulniFcn.   Secretary    of   the   Interior   Stewart 
L   Udall.  and  other  congressional  leaders  who 
inspected  Padre  Island  yesterday. 

Anderson  said  he  Is  "very  pleased"  with 
Padre  Island  and  believes  it  would  make  a 
national  seashore. 

Anderson  said  that  he  favors  an  88-mile 
sea.=hc)re  on  Padre  Island.  Senator  Ralph 
Yareorough.  of  Texas,  is  backing  a  bill  call- 
ing for  the  88-mile  area. 

Senator  Frank  Moss,  of  Utah,  chairman 
of  a  Senate  Special  Interior  Subcommittee 
handinig  Padre  Island  legislation,  also  said 
yesterday  that  he  was  for  the  88-mr.e  park. 

ANDER.'i'  N.  M'ss,  and  Yarborough  are  all 
members  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  In- 
terit)r  and  Insular  Affairs,  which  approves 
national  park  and  sea.=hore  bills. 

Yarborough  at  first  introduced  a  bill  cull- 
ing for  a  117-m.ile  seashore  area  and  then  de- 
creased it  to  100  miles  before  settling  for 
the  88-niUc  area. 

Tlie  National  Parks  Advisory  Board  has 
recommended  the  88-mile  area 

Representative  Joe  Kilgore.  of  McAUen. 
and  Rei)resentative  John  Young,  of  Corpus 
Christi.  have  Introduced  bills  in  the  House 
cnUing  for  a  65-mlle  area 

Legislation  Is  pending  before  both  com- 
mittees In  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  set  up 
the  park. 

Anderson  was  making  his  first  trip  t<o 
Corpus  Christi  yesterday.  Before  going  to 
the  Senate  In  1948.  .Anderson  had  served  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  1945  before 
resigning  to  reenter  politics. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  In  1940 
and  was  reelected  in  1942  and  1944 

Anderson  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
J(iint  Congressional  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee ;ind  various  other  committees. 

[From  the  Houston  Press.  June  23.  1961) 
Udall's  Visit  to  Padre 

The  raw.  unspoiled  grandeur  of  Padre 
Island  with  its  sand,  sea.  sky,  and  sun  has 
won  another  supporter. 

This  t>ne  might  be  the  most  vital  yet  for 
preserving  Padre  properly  for  Americans  of 
todav  and  the  future. 
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He  Is  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 
His  enthusiasm  for  Padre  was  plain  after  he 
saw  It  for  the  first  time  afoot  and  from  heli- 
copter Wednesday.    He  said: 

"Padre  Is  more  magnificent  than  I  thought. 
The  Island  Is  a  fantastic  outdoors  resoiirce. 
There  Is  nothing  like  It  In  the  United  States. 
I  am  1,000  percent  for  making  Padre  a  na- 
tional seashore." 

Secretary  Udall's  Federal  Department,  of 
course,  will  be  entrusted  with  planning  and 
oi)eratlng  Padre  If  It  becomes  a  national  sea- 
shore. 

He  already  had  come  out  for  Padre  as  a 
national  park  from  the  somewhat  vague  un- 
derstanding he  must  have  had  as  an  Arl- 
zonlan  surveying  the  matter  from  a  high 
post  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Now  that  he's  seen  and  sampled  Padre 
personally,  maybe  Mr.  Udall  can  speed  up  the 
final  decisions  which  need  to  be  made  on 
Padre — which  are: 

1.  How  much  of  the  islands  112-mlle 
length  Is  to  be  Included  In  the  national 
park,  how  much  for  private  development? 

2.  Should  access  roads  be  built  from  open 
brush  country  to  the  west  at  intervals  or 
should  a  road  be  run  down  the  length  of  the 
island? 

3.  How  long  is  Uncle  Sam  and  the  State  of 
Texas  going  to  fiddle  around  before  buying 
Padre  what  with  land  prices  getting  ever 
higher  and  speculators  ever  more  greedy? 

Secretary  Udall  was  traveling  with  some 
powerful  help  toward  getting  those  ques- 
tions resolved  in  a  hurry. 

In  the  party  were  Vice  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  Texas  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Y.ar- 
BOROUGH,  New  Mexico.  U.S.  Senator  Ci.inton 
Anderson,  and  a  dozen  or  more  Texas  Con- 
gressmen. Each  man  in  the  group  already 
had  pledged  his  support  for  making  Padre  a 
national  seashore.  However,  some  hold  dif- 
fering views  on  the  length  of  the  park  and 
the  location  of  the  road. 

Maybe  a  firsthand  sight  along  with  the 
man  whose  Department  Is  to  do  the  Job  of 
preserving  Padre  will  clarify  those  differ- 
ences to  the  point  where  sensible  settlements 
in  the  public  interest  can  be  worked  out. 

Wa  certainly  hope  so.  If  they  can  be.  Arl- 
»jnlan  Udall  Just  might  be  Padre's  most  im- 
portant visitor  since  the  Spanish  explorer, 
Alonzo  Alvarez  de  Pineda,  became  the  first 
European  to  reach  It  In  1519. 

Action  on  Padre  Is  needed  now  before  new 
or  worse  problems  develop  from  other  self- 
ishly inspired  sources. 


TEXAS  LOST  OUTSTANDING  PUBLIC 
SERVANT  WITH  DEATH  OF  RAIL- 
ROAD COMMISSIONER  OLIN  CUL- 
BERSON 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  death  on  Thursday.  June  22,  1961, 
of  Olin  Culberson,  an  outstanding 
fighter  for  conservation  of  Texas  and 
the  Nation's  natural  resources,  who 
served  for  20  years  on  the  Texas  State 
Railroad  Commission,  is  a  loss  to  all  of 
us. 

Olin  Culberson  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
as  he  was  a  friend  of  all  Texans  who  had 
opposed  the  waste  and  exploitation  of 
oil  and  gas  resources.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  former  U.S.  Senator  Charles  A.  Cul- 
berson, who  represented  Texas  in  this 
body  from  1899  to  1923.  Commissioner 
Culberson  told  me  many  times  that  he 
had  gotten  part  of  his  inspiration  for 
public  service  from  his  uncle's  senatorial 
service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  and 


several  editorials  concerning  the  life  and 
work  of  this  outstanding  Texan  and 
American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wichita  Falls  Record  News,  June 
23,  19611 

TRC  Member  Omn  Culberson  Die.s  in 
ArsTiN 

AfSTiN. — Olin  Culberson,  blunt,  plain- 
talking  fighter  agaiiut  .any  waste  of  Texas 
natural  resources,  died  Thursday  after  serv- 
ing the  State  for  20  years  on  the  powerful 
railroad  commlESlon. 

After  an  11 -year  battle  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment, he  succumbed  at  9:20  .■^  m.  at  a  hos- 
pital.    He  had  been  admitted  Wednesday. 

Tlie  74-year-old  commissioner  championed 
the  cause  of  the  Independent  oil  and  gas 
producer  in  Texa-s.  Years  ago  he  led  Uie 
successful  fight  to  h.ilt  wasteful  flaruig  of 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 

His  frequent  opposition  to  orders  promul- 
gated by  majority  vote  of  the  three-man 
regulatory  agency  made  him  the  "great  d:s- 
rsent^"  in  the  field  of  oil  \nd  gas  conserva- 
tion in  Te.xas.  He  based  his  dissents  on  the 
belief  that  many  laws  and  rules  "favor  tlie 
big  boys"  and  are  desuuctive  to  free 
enterprise. 

A  heart  attack  knocked  Culberson  out  of 
plans  to  run  for  Governor  in  1950.  He  had 
been  bothered  by  hl.s  heart  off  and  on  ever 
since.  His  doctor  3  weeks  ago  ordered  him 
into  the  hospital  for  several  days  of  general 
checkup  but  added,  "You  know  we  couldn't 
keep  him  down" 

Gov.  Price  Daniel  will  fill  the  vaca..cy 
and  his  selection  will  serve  imtil  the  next 
general  election  in  November  1962.  The 
winner  would  serve  out  the  remaining  2 
years  on  Culberson's  6-year  term  to  which 
he  was  reelected  in  1958. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  3  p  m. 
Saturday  at  the  Weed-Corley  funeral  home. 
Dr.  William  Log.in,  pa.stor  of  the  University 
Presbyterian  Church,  will  officiate.  Burl.tl 
will  be  in  the  State  cemetery. 

Survivors  inclu.ie  the  widow;  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Paul  B.  Wittman,  Ausim;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Beulah  Tomlinscn,  Dallas:  and  a  brother, 
Col.  Lecn  Culberson,  retired.  Lovelace,  Ohio. 

Culberson  almost  never  missed  an  oil  pro- 
ration hearii^g.  His  sharp  questioning  con- 
vinced witncs.^es  to  stick  to  facts. 

Daniel  telephoned  the  following  statement 
to  his  ofnre  from  San  Francisco,  wh»>re  he  is 
en  route-to  the  national  Governors'  confer- 
ence in  Hawaii: 

"During  his  two  decades  of  .service  a.s  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Railr  i.id  Commission. 
Olin  Culberson  rendered  outstanding  service 
to  this  State  and  the  entire  Nation  He  was 
a  conscientious  and  independent  official,  and 
his  death  is  a  great  loss. 

"I  Join  his  many  friends  in  extending  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs.  Culberson  and  all  of  his 
family." 

J.  P.  West,  of  Stanford,  jiresldent  of  the 
Texas  Independer.t  Producers  and  Royalty 
Owners  As.=:ociation,  said: 

"He  gave  a  half  century  of  devoted  service 
to  the  people  of  Texas  and  the  results  of  his 
efforts  are  embedded  In  the  laws  of  our  State 
as  a  legacy  to  us  all." 

West  said  the  Independent  oilmen  "have 
lost  one  of  their  true  champions." 

Culberson  doggedly  fought  the  recent 
trend  of  passenger  service  abandonment  by 
the  railroads.  He  once  was  a  railroad  yard 
worker  In  Hillsboro. 

He  went  into  public  life  In  Hillsboro  where 
he  was  elected  cotmty  clerk  In  1920  and  later 
county  Judge.  As  clerk  he  uncovered  a 
$263,000  road  bond  fraud  which  resulted  In 
several  convictions.    He  served  two  terms  as 


county  Judge,  then  went  Into  the  general 
mercantile  business  at  Edna.  He  kept  this 
business  for  26  years  before  dlsposiiig  of  it 

in  1955. 

Culberson  came  to  the  commission  in  1932 
and  became  chief  examiner  of  the  commis- 
sion. He  later  served  as  head  of  the  gas 
utilities  division  until  1939.  He  moved  into 
the  commlv.ion  in  1941  and  won  a  third  6- 
year  term  in    1958   with  2   million  votes. 

At  his  office.  Culberson  kept  this  motto 
hanging  on  the  wall:  "Tact  is  for  people  who 
know  they  are  wrong.  My  daily  prayer  Is 
that  aeiUicr  public  abuse  uor  private  pres- 
sure shall  ever  cause  me  to  abandon  or  waver 
In  an  honest  opinion." 

He  said  frequently  that  "monopoly  is  con- 
trary to  the  pencis  of  a  free  people."  But 
he  always  added  that  unrestrained  Irce  en- 
LLrprii;e  led  Uj  mouoixily —  don't  get  me 
wrong.  I'm  not  against  any  man  becoming 
as  blu;  as  he  can—  or  going  broke.  But  when 
a  man  gets  so  big  that  he  comes  in  conflict 
v.iih  the  public  interest,  tlien  you've  gat  to 
slap  him  down." 

Th^  square-Jawed  commissioner  considered 
one  of  his  greatest  accomplishments  the 
elimination  of  g.is  fl.^rlng  the  venting  Into 
the  air  of  casinghead  gas  which  Is  produced 
along  with  oil.  He  wiis  credited  with  being 
the  man  who  led  the  crackdown  on  flaring. 


[From  the  Houston  Press.  June  23.  1961] 
Olin  Culbfrson 

The  dcatli  of  Olin  Culberson  In  Austin 
yesterday  ends  one  of  the  finest  public  careers 
in  recent  Tcx.".s  history. 

For  more  th..n  20  years,  Judfre  Culberson 
as  one  of  three  members  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Texas  administered  the  affairs 
of  Tex  is'  vast  oil -gas  industries,  its  sprawl- 
ing public  carriers  (rails  and  trucks)  and 
its  giant  gas  utilities. 

In  those  two  decades,  there  is  no  known 
Instance  of  OUn  Culberson  ever  losing  sight 
of  the  public  Interest  or  of  falling  to  fight 
for  it  when  nn  occasion  to  do  so  arose. 

Not  many  men  take  a  public  firing  then 
get  (jff  the  floor  and  ram  the  humiliation 
duwn  the  throats  of  their  detectors. 

That's  what  Olin  Culberson  did  when  he 
Wfis  elected  to  tlie  railroad  commission  in 
one  of  Texas'  most  dramatic  political  cam- 
paigns in  1940.  He  had  stepped  on  some 
big  and  Important  toes  while  conducting  gas 
utility  rate  hearings  as  an  appointed  ex- 
aminer for  the  railroad  commission  In  the 
late  1930's. 

He  took  his  case  to  the  people  of  Texas. 
They  promoted  him  from  ex-hired  hand  to 
bos.<^,  then  reelected  him  for  three  more  6- 
year  terms,  the  last  being  granted  quite 
amazincrly  without  even  a  single  opponent. 

Some  10  years  ago.  Judge  Culberson  ap- 
peared to  be  a  cinch  to  win  the  governorship. 

He  was  stricken  by  the  first  of  the  series  of 
heart  attacks  which  finally  ended  his  life  at 
74  years  of  age.  He  had  to  change  his  plans 
Just  as  tlie  campr.ign  w.vs  to  open.  While  he 
regained  his  health  up  to  a  point,  he  was 
never  able  after  that  to  risk  the  long 
physical  strain  of  a  full-fledged  statewide 
campaign. 

Certainly  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  p<ipu!nr  men  In  Texas  politically,  even 
th<:>vigh  denied  his  t)\'r,  chance  to  prove  it. 

The  "Judge"  by  which  our  friend,  OUn,  was 
known  stemmed  from  his  services  as  county 
Judge  in  Central  Texas'  Hill  County  in  the 
middle  19L'0's. 

He  was  not  a  lawyer  and  took  quite  a  little 
pride  in  doing  the  quasi -Judicial  work  of  the 
railroad  commission  strictly  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  layman. 

He  frequently  said  he  felt  he  served  the 
peoples'  interest   better   that  way. 

Starting  out  as  a  smalltown  boy  and  de- 
terminedly hanging  onto  that  role  despite  his 
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high  later  honors,  Judge  Culberson  particu- 
larly admired  the  nnighborliness  and  un- 
selfish services  of  the  State's  volunteer  fire- 
men. 

These  are  the  men  who  even  today  serve — 
and  save — nearly  all  Texas  communities  of 
10,000  people  and  under. 

For  many  years  Judge  Culberson  supported 
the  volunteer  firemen  of  the  State,  as  leader 
sometimes  and  as  rank-and-file  member  at 
others. 

If  any  single  group  In  Texas  deserves  credit 
for  putting  Judge  Culberson  on  the  railroad 
commission  and  holding  him  there  so  long,  it 
is  the  volunteer  firemen  who  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  gain  by  it.  Tliey  loved  him  as 
much  as  he  loved  them  and  what  they  stood 
for. 

Olin  Culberson  was  a  good  man,  a  good 
fighter,  and  either  a  good  friend  or  a  good 
enemy,  as  the  case  might  be. 

He  was  a  worthy  throwback  to  those  un- 
complicated men  of  iron  will  and  high  pur- 
pose who  held  public  office  as  a  real  public 
trust  in  an  earlier  day. 

The  press  takes  pride  in  recalling  it  always 
supiJorted  Judge  Culberson  for  election  and 
stood  with  him  on  all  important  issues. 


[From  tlie  Houston  Chronicle.  June  24,  1961] 

Olin  Cclberson  Was  Effective  Public 

Serv.\nt  fop.  M.any  YE.^RS 

Railroad  Commissioner  Olln  Culberson, 
whose  death  Is  mourned  by  officialdom  and 
his  countless  friends  In  Texas,  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  the  friend  of  the  independ- 
ent oilman,  principally  b'^can.'^c  of  his  espous- 
al of  the  across-the-board  policy  on  the  com- 
mission. This  practice  gives  to  each 
producer  an  equal  share  in  oil  production 
and  also  gives  each  section  of  the  State  an 
equal  number  of  producing  days  unless,  of 
course,  there  are  sound  technical  reasons  for 
ruling  otherwise. 

But  there  was  a  time  when  Culberson  was 
rot  so  popular  as  a  member  of  the  railroad 
commission.  This  was  soon  after  his  elec- 
tion In  1940  to  the  first  of  his  four  6-year 
terms  when  he  championed  conservation  of 
natural  g.as.  Uncounted  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  gas  was  being  wasted  In  flares  at  that 
time  and  nothing  was  being  done  to  trap 
this  gas,  either  for  commercial  use  or  for 
repressurlng  into  the  well.  Because  of  Cul- 
berson's doggedness.  this  is  standard  prac- 
tice today  where  tliis  is  no  immediate  market 
for  the  gas. 

But  Culberson  scored  other  reforms  on 
the  commission.  He  was.  first  and  fore- 
most, a  foe  of  Federal  regulation  as  an  In- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Texas 
and.  for  his  consistency  In  this  battle,  was 
honored  In  1956  with  an  award  from  the 
Texas  Independent  Petroleum  &  Royalty 
Owners  Association.  He  Introduced  busi- 
ness procedures  into  the  administrative  end 
of  the  commission's  operations  and  he  led 
the  long  fight  against  discriminatory  rail- 
road freight  rates  in  Texas.  It  was  at  his 
Insistence  that  the  legislature  was  asked  for 
a  law  which  required  that  any  employee  of 
the  commission  drawing  a  salary  as  an  en- 
gineer be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  college 
of  engineering.  This  move  took  a  lot  of 
political  pressure  off  the  commission  in  the 
selection    of    its    key    field    men. 

Culberson  was  a  native  Tex.Tn  and  reared 
in  Hill  County.  In  his  youth  he  worked 
for  the  Katy  Railroad  at  Its  yards  In  Hills- 
boro, later  becoming  a  deputy  county  clerk. 
After  World  War  I  and  a  turn  in  the  Army, 
he  returned  to  become  county  clerk,  sub- 
sequently to  uncover  a  huge  fraud  In  the 
county  road  bond  fund.  He  was  county 
Judge  for  two  terms,  also,  and  first  Joined 
the  railroad  commission  as  chief  examiner 
and  later  chief  of  the  gas  utilities  division. 
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Outside  his  official  duties,  Culberson  ^tras 

active  in  promoting  youth  developmilnt 
projects  and  civic  enterprises.  He  is  best 
known,  however,  as  an  associate  of  the 
volunteer  firemen  and,  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  both  honorary  and  active  secre- 
tary of  the  Texas  Firemen's  and  Fire  Mar- 
shals Association.  He  was  a  worthy  scion  of 
the  pioneer  stock  from  which  he  sprang. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to   the   Senator   from   New  York    [Mr. 

J.^'.'ITS  ] . 


ALIEN  ORPHANS 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
hke  to  use  my  minute  to  make  an  af- 
fii'mative  statement  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  expiration  of  the  alien  or- 
phans adoption  law,  which  will  expire 
June  30.  Neither  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  the  Senate  nor  the  sub- 
committee in  the  other  body  has  acted 
on  this  matter.  Indeed,  the  Iinmigra- 
tion  Subcommittee  in  the  other  body 
has  advised  the  Attorney  General  that 
it  does  not  intend  to  act  and  that  it 
believes  he  has  the  right  to  admit  the 
alien  orphans  under  the  parole  pro- 
cedure. 

The  difiSculty  is  that  if  an  American 
family  wishes  to  adopt  an  alien  orphan 
and  does  not  happen  to  be  a  family 
serving  abroad  in  Government  sen-ice 
or  in  the  Army,  it  is  not  pennitted  to 
do  so  under  the  parole  procedure. 

This  has  been  a  great  program:  2.934 
orphans  were  admitted  in  1958-59.  1,954 
in  1959-60,  and  2,299  in  1960-61.  It  has 
been  a  fine  humanitarian  thing  that  we 
have  done  for  the  world  and  for  our- 
selves. 

As  one  Senator,  I  enter  my  protest. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  this  regard. 
My  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  has  intro- 
duced a  bill.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  has  introduced  a 
bill.     Nothing  has  been  done. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  have  some- 
thing done  when  we  return  from  the 
holiday  recess.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  with  the  same  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  for 
the  position  which  he  has  taken.  The 
problem  of  which  he  spoke  is  something 
which  has  greatly  concerned  me.  I 
think  it  is  a  shame  to  see  the  law  ex- 
pire. There  is  no  excuse  for  it.  There 
has  been  plenty  of  time  to  act. 


FAIR  PLAY  FOR  CUBA  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  UPI  dispatch  indicating 
possible  further  activity  by  the  Pair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee  in  recruiting 
additional  supporters  for  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Castro  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 
According  to  the  UPI  story,  American 
citizens  are  being  urged  to  visit  Cuba 
without  complying  with  State  Depart- 
ment passport  regulations.    This  appar- 


ent activity  by  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee  is  another  example  of  the 
organization's  disregard  for  this  Nation's 
laws,  and  an  attempt  to  generate  great- 
er sympathy  for  the  Communist  dictatOD^ 
to  the  south  of  us. 

The  hearings  which  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  held  on  the  Pair 
Play  chapters  in  New  York,  Cleveland, 
and  Detroit  have  shown  financial  sup- 
port for  this  group  from  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment, and  a  great  deal  of  assistance 
from  Comimunist  sympathizers.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee have  been  under  investigation  by 
our  committee.  The  investigation  ex- 
tends to  several  American  cities,  and  I 
hope  now  that  San  Francisco  will  be 
included. 

I  intend  to  pursue  the  subject  further 
and  to  ask  that  the  committee  include 
San  Francisco  m  the  li.eht  of  the  dis- 
patch indicating  what  I  have  pointed 
out.  I  am  grateful  to  my  friend  from 
Idaho  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  now  yield  to  Uie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


PAUL    JOHNSON,    HEADWATTER    IN 
THE  SENATE  DINING  ROOM 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  the  headwaiter  in  the  Senate 
dining  room  in  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Paul 
Johnson,  has  been  ill  for  about  3  weeks. 
As  many  Senators  know,  Paul  Johnson 
has  worked  in  the  Senate  dining  room 
for  61  years.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  any 
Senator  in  the  Chamber  that  Paul  John- 
son has  performed  distingxiished  service. 
I  know  that  aD  Senators  join  with  me  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  will  soon  be 
well  again  and  back  on  his  job  in  the 
Senate  dining  room. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  gentle  of  people  among  us  in  the 
Capitol  is  the  dedicated  public  servant 
to  whom  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  referred — Paul  Johnson — who 
for  years  and  years  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Senate  restaurant.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  handling  all  the  problems  of 
Senators  in  connection  with  their  res- 
ervations and  the  arrangement  of  dining 
room  facilities  for  Senators. 

Paul  Johnson  is  more  than  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  Senate  restaurant.  He 
is  the  friend  of  every  Senator.  He  per- 
sonifies courtesy  and  graciousness.  Paul 
Johnson  is  one  of  the  most  gentle  and 
lovable  human  souls  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing.  For  61  years  Paul 
Johnson  has  served  the  Senate  in  the 
Senate  restaurant. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  good  wishes 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
through  his  speech,  has  sent  to  Paul 
Johnson  this  afternoon  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  in  expressing 
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the  assurance  that  we  really  speak  for 
98  other  Senators,  because  Paul  Johnson 
has  not  only  the  good  will,  but  the  love 
and  affection  of  us  all.  I  know  that  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate  wishes 
him  a  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  the  expression  of  both  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSK].  I  am  distressed  to  hear  the  sad 
news  concerning  the  illness  of  one  whom 
we  all  esteem  so  highly. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  shall  take  but 
a  moment  to  say  that  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  bringing  to  our  attention  the  in- 
formation concerning  Paul  Johnson.  I 
associated  myself  with  the  commenda- 
tory remarks  I  have  heard  concerning 
Paul  Johnson.  I  have  not  see  a  more 
courteous  person  in  Washington  while  I 
have  been  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina in  complimentng  Mr.  Paul  Johnson 
on  61  years  of  service  to  the  Senate.  As 
I  look  about  the  Chamber  it  seems  to  me 
that  61  years  ago  was  before  any  Senator 
present  was  born.  This  indicates  how 
much  history  Mr.  Johnson  has  seen,  how 
much  he  has  lived,  and  how  much  he 
has  observed. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  ill  recently.  I 
believe  he  has  recently  returned  from 
the  hospital  to  his  home. 

I  join  my  other  colleagues  in  express- 
ing to  Paul  Johnson  the  high  esteem  and 
respect  I  have  for  him,  to  let  him  know- 
how  much  I  value  his  friendship  as  well 
as  the  many  courtesies  he  has  extended 
down  through  the  years. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  join  the  Senator  in 
his  remarks  about  Mr.  Paul  Johnson, 
whom  we  all  know  affectionately  as  Paul. 
I  am  sure  he  has  been  as  kind  to  every 
Senator  who  has  ever  been  in  the  Senate 
in  the  61  years  as  anybody  could  be.  He 
goes  out  of  his  way,  and  he  has  gone  out 
of  his  way,  not  simply  to  do  his  job  as 
the  head  of  the  Senate  restaurant,  but 
also  to  make  all  of  us  feel  comfortable 
and  to  make  our  guests  feel  comfortable 
and  welcome. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  be  in  the 
Senate  restaurant  with  the  parents  of 
my  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hall,  of 
Lamar.  Colo.,  who  were,  with  their  fam- 
ily, celebrating  their  60th  wedding  armi- 
versary.  I  called  Paul  over  at  that  time 
and  told  him  about  it.  and  he  said, 
"Well,  this  is  my  61st  year,  so  I  am  1  year 
up  on  you." 

I  could  not  let  the  remarks  of  Sena- 
tors pass  without  paying  tribute  to  Paul 


at  this  time  and  expressing  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  wife,  as  well  as  all  other 
Senators,  our  deep  appreciation  for  the 
consideration  and  kindness  he  has 
shown  us  all  during  these  years. 


MUTUAL   UNDERSTANDING   AMONG 

THE    PEOPLES    OF    THE    WORLD 

THROUGH       EDUCATIONAL      AND 

CULTURAL  EXCHANGES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Sfnator 
from  South  Dakota  with  the  same  un- 
derstanding as  heretofore. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
S.  1154,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  which 
it  was  previously  planned  to  act  upon 
today.  Since  action  has  been  delayed  un- 
til after  the  Fourth  of  July  rece.ss.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  f.  statement  I 
have  prepared  in  connection  with  that 
bill,  together  with  certain  amendments 
which  I  have  prepared  and  intend  to  of- 
fer, which,  in  my  opinion,  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  corrective  amendments,  and 
which  primarily  have  as  their  purpose 
the  retention  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
the  apnropriative  power,  the  control, 
definition,  and  administration  of  pro- 
grams and  policies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  amendments  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President.  I  would  first  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  lender  and  the 
distinguished  chairmiin  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  for  their  courtesy  and 
graciousness  in  dehiying  the  floor  consid- 
eration of  S  1154,  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  so  It 
can  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves.  As 
both  Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  know  my  profound  Interest  In  the 
programs  covered  by  this  bill  dates  back 
over  a  period  of  many  years  to  the  time 
when  I  was  serving  on  the  Hou.se  Foreign 
Aflairs  Committee  with  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Mike  Mansfield. 

At  that  time  I  vv-.\s  privileged  uj  coauthor 
with  the  able  former  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
.sey  H.  Alexander  Smith,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948. 
which  was  adopted  by  the  80th  Congress  and 
approved  by  President  Truman  a.s  Public 
Law  402.  While  it  was  1948  before  Public 
Law  402  of  the  80th  Congress  was  finally 
adopted,  this  act  had  its  genesis  over  2 
years  earlier  in  legislation  which  I  Intro- 
duced after  conferences  with  a  group  of 
educators  from  Terre  Haute  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Adoption  of  the  Smith-Mimdt  Act  came 
shortly  after  the  enactment  by  the  79th 
Congress  of  the  Fulbright  .Act.  a  highly  imag- 
inative piece  of  legislation  which  author- 
ized the  use  of  the  foreign-currency  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  V  S,  .surjilus  property 
In  foreign  countries  for  financing  the  edu- 
cation of  American  and  foreign  student.s  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  located 
abroad.  Over  the  intervening  years  the 
Fulbright  Act  and  the  Smith-Mundt  Act 
have  provided  a  coordinate  and  complemen- 
tary authority  for  assistance  by  the  U.S. 
Government  In  the  very  worthy  enterprise 
of  educational  and  cultural  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 
I  know  that  Senator  Fulbright  shares  with 


me  the  earnest  hope  and  the  sincere  con- 
viction that  these  programs  have  made  a 
permanent  contribution  to  the  cherished 
objectives  of  world  peace  and  International 
understanding. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  S.  1154.  which 
has  been  authorized  by  Senator  Fulbright, 
seeks  to  improve  our  efforts  in  the  field  of 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  through 
modifying,  expanding,  and  consolidating  the 
ba.sic  statutes  by  which  our  cultural  and 
educational  exchange  activities  were  initially 
authorized. 

While  I  am  generally  pleased  with  this 
bill  and  universally  grateful  to  Senator  Ful- 
bright for  his  continued  devotion  to  this 
program,  I  do.  nevertheless,  feel  that  certain 
of  its  provisions  are  of  questionable  value 
;.nd  should  be  refined,  modified,  or  excluded. 
In  this  regard  I  have  prepared  some  amend- 
ments, which  are  printed  and  which  I  Intend 
to  call  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  hope  that  their  acceptance  will 
serve  to  perfect,  clarify,  and  improve  the 
purpo<;es  and  objectives  of  this  bill. 

Before  proceeding  to  my  amendments,  I 
would  like  to  take  Just  a  few  more  moments 
to  make  some  general  observations  on  this 
bill,  on  the  [)rf?ent  complexion  and  mission 
of  our  cultural  and  educational  exchange 
programs  and  on  the  overall  effort  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  International 
communication 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  I  have  felt 
that  serious  consideration  shotUd  be  given 
to  the  cunsolldatlon  of  all  of  our  educa- 
tional exchanie.  cultur.il  exchange,  and  for- 
eign inform  it lonal  programs  and  activities 
in  a  single  operating  agency  with  Cabinet- 
Ifvel  status. 

I  first  advanced  this  idea  publicly  In  the 
spring  of  1959  in  an  addre.ss  to  the  Third 
P.cnary  Session  of  the  National  Conference 
IiLstitute  of  International  Education.  Tlie 
frame  ide.^  w.as  presented  in  an  article  I 
.lU'hored  and  which  w.^s  printed  in  the  July 
1959  l.s.sue  of  the  Public  Relations  Journal. 
I  am  ple.ised  to  say  that  this  idea  was  re- 
ceived with  considerable  enthusiasm  by 
many  Individuals  with  experience  in  the 
field  of  international  public  affairs. 

Later  In  1959  I  communicated  this  plan 
for  consoUdatlor.  to  Dr.  Mark  May.  the  able 
and  dedicated  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  for 
consideration  by  him  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  Their  study  and 
deliberation  resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  a 
recommendation  in  the  Commission's  15th 
annual  report,  which  read  m  p.ut  as  follows: 
"To  meet  the  competitive  ideological  and 
propaganda  challenge  of  the  future,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  consoli- 
date all  the  foreign  cultural,  educational, 
and  inform:ilion  programs  in  one  agency  of 
Cabinet  status.  The  purpose  Is  to  Insure 
maximum  coordination  and  unified  direction 
of  the  total  U.S.  communications  effort." 
In  justifying  this  recommendation  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information  had  this 
to  say:  "Although  U.S.  foreign  Information, 
education,  and  cultural  programs  have 
shown  much  improvement,  their  Impact, 
from  a  total  communications  point  of  view 
remains  difficult  to  discern  when  the  US 
infi.irmation  and  education  program  is  eval- 
uated, country  by  country.  Consolidation  of 
all  US.  foreign  communications  In  one 
agency  will  result  in  more  unified  and  com- 
prehensive planning,  more  economical  use  of 
what  are  essentially  scarce  resources,  and  a 
cumulative  impact  that  will  be  more  appar- 
ent. Precious  bureaucratic  divisions  and 
differences  should  now  be  subordinated  to 
the  common  purpose  of  achieving  mutual 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, in  this  most  critical  area  of  Interna- 
tional communications." 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  made  these  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  consolidation  of  our 
foreign  cultural,  educational,  and  IrUorma- 
tion  activities  Into  a  single  Cabinet -level 
npency  for  a  twofold  purpose. 

First,  it  Is  my  hope  that  there  comments 
may  spark  our  foreign  communications  ex- 
perts In  the  executue  bran.h  to  gi\e  this 
idea  some  study — which  may  result  in  legis- 
lative recommendations  or  a  propcsed  reor- 
ganization plan  along  these  lines,  such  us 
the  expansion  and  uj^grr dirij  of  the  US.  I::- 
formation  Agency. 

Second,  my  comment.?  on  consolidation 
nre  made  to  eliminate  any  mislmprcssinn. 
which  may  arise  out  of  our  consideration 
of  the  Instant  legislation,  that  there  is  any 
r.ccur.'ite  or  realistic  way  to  demarcate  in 
practice  between  that  which  Is  purely  edu- 
cational, that  which  Is  purely  cultur;*!.  and 
that  which  is  purely  Informational.  While 
we  use  the  terms  "educational."  "cultural." 
and  "informational,"  for  our  own  conven- 
ience In  Identifying  a  particular  activity  by 
Us  most  prominent  features,  we  should  nev- 
er lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  goals,  pro- 
prams,  and  objectives  sought  by  the 
Fulbright  Act,  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  and 
the  other  related  statutes  are  attainable  only 
through  the  utilization  of  all  three  of  these 
elements — as  we  employ  In  varying  propor- 
tion amalgams  of  educational,  cultural,  and 
Informational    Intercourse. 

I  am  frankly  sorry  that  this  bill  Is  limited 
to  consolidating  and  in  a  large  part  to  a 
recodification  ol  the  statutes,  presently  au- 
thorizing those  activities,  which  for  conven- 
ience are  defined  as  cultural  exchange  and 
educational  exchange.  In  my  opinion,  we 
could  have  advanced  our  cause  still  further 
by  having  included  those  functions  defined 
as  Informational,  for  there  Is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  In  practice.  In  operation,  and  In 
purpose  all  three  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
overall  field  of  international  communica- 
tions. All  three  contribute  to  and  make  up 
the  composite  Image  of  America  abroad. 

My  fear  Is  that  the  artificial  division  which 
we  are  making  In  this  bill  may  have  the 
practical  effect  of  further  fragmentizing 
rather  than  consolidating  our  activities  In 
the  area  of  International  communications. 
This  would.  Indeed,  be  regrettable.  For 
maximum  Impact  and  for  maximum 
achievement,  these  three  major  divisions  of 
our  foreign  communications  program  must 
be  operated  as  Interrelated  components — 
they  must  be  orchestrated  together. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out 
•',  Including  financing  the  attendance  at 
such  studies  by  persons  from  other  coun- 
tries". 

On  page  6.  lines  12  and  13.  strike  out 
",  the  United  Nations  and  other  Interna- 
tional organizations.". 

On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  8  and  13, 
Inclusive. 

On  page  7,  beginning  v^lth  line  14,  strike 
out  through  the  period  In  line  4  on  page  8 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (b).  the  President  may 
exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agencies 
or  officers  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall 
direct. 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  a  power  or 
authority  conferred  on  the  President  by  this 
Act  Is  the  same  or  substantially  the  same 
as  a  power  or  authority  exercised  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by 
or  through  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States,  the  power  or  authority  conferred  on 
the  President  by  this  Act  shall  be  exercised 
through  such  agency  or  officer  until  other- 
wise provided  by  statute  or  reorganization 
plan." 


Redesignate  subsections  (b)  to  (f).  Inclu- 
sive, as  (c)    to  (g).  respectively. 

On  page  11,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out 
"and,  whenever  It  would  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  for  the  dependent  members 
of  their  immediate  families,". 

On  p.n^e  12,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "or 
dependents  of  participants". 

On  p'lee  14,  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out 
"10  per  centum"  and  ln.scrt  "5  per  centum". 

On  p.ige  15.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "and 
wiLhln  such  limitations  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  establLshed  by  Congress,  to  use," 
ai;d  Insert  "to  use  In  such  amounts  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  specified  in  appropria- 
tion Act.=,". 

On  pnge  22,  line  23,  after  the  first  comma 
Insert  "and",  and  in  lines  23  and  24  strike 
o\it  "and  the  expenditure  of  Government 
funds,". 

On  page  13.  line  4.  Immediately  after  the 
period,  insert  the  following  new  sentences: 
"If  an  Investigation  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  develops  any  data  reflecting  that  the 
person  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  Investiga- 
tion is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  is  a  ques- 
tionable security  risk,  the  Inve.-^tigating 
agency  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of 
a  full  field  Investigation.  The  results  of 
that  full  field  Investigation  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  initial  Investigating  agency, 
and  to  the  agency  by  which  the  subject 
person  Is  employed,  for  Information  and 
appropriate  action." 

On  p.'^.ge  18,  line  20,  Immediately  after  the 
period.  Insert  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Not  more  than  six  members  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  members  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  amendments,  at  least,  deals  with  the 
subject  of  the  security  provisions  in- 
volved and  would  establish  the  custo- 
mary procedures,  or  a  new  procedure,  for 
reorganizing  services,  should  such  action 
be  desired. 


OUR  NEW  AFRICAN  POUCY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  12  months,  the  vast  continent 
of  Africa,  second  largest  in  the  world, 
has  moved  so  rapidly  onto  the  interna- 
tional stage  that  1960  has  frequently 
been  referred  to  as  "the  African  year." 
In  that  year,  17  African  countries 
achieved  indep>endence  and,  in  almost 
every  case.  United  Nations  membership. 
Prior  to  1960,  there  were  only  4  inde- 
pendent countries  in  Africa ;  there  were 
10  such  countries  at  the  end  of  1959; 
now  there  are  28  independent  African 
nations,  and  others  are  at  the  thresh- 
old. 

The  United  States  was  not  really  pre- 
pared for  these  rapid  developments  in 
Africa.  Having  adjusted  to  European 
control,  we  had  never  developed  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  an  African 
policy.  In  fact,  up  to  about  a  decade 
ago,  Africa  served  as  a  kind  of  way  sta- 
tion for  Foreign  Service  ofificeis  headed 
for  retirement.  In  Washington,  the 
world's  second  largest  continent  com- 
manded only  a  small,  ill -organized  of- 
fice in  the  State  Department,  and  this 
was  largely  dependent  upon  European 
sources  for  its  information. 

It  is  true  that  the  dramatic  events  of 
recent  years  have  prompted  some  re- 
sponse.   In  1956,  a  semiautonomous  unit 


for  African  affairs  was  established  in  the 
Department  of  State,  and  by  1960.  Africa 
had  been  elevated  to  bureau  status. 
Other  departments  also  appreciably  in- 
creased their  African  staff.  And  this  in- 
ternal reorcanization  was  paralleled  by 
the  opening  of  many  new  diplomatic, 
consular,  and  USIA  posts  in  Africa. 

The  growing  consciousness  of  the  im- 
portance cf  Africa  is  also  evident  in  tlie 
Congress.  In  recent  years,  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  become  inter- 
ested in  African  developments.  Few 
Senators,  however,  have  actually  trav- 
eled the  continent.  In  November  and 
December  of  last  year.  Senators  Gale 
McGee.  of  Wyoming.  Frank  Moss,  of 
Utah,  and  I.  representing  the  Senate 
Appropriations.  Interior,  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees,  respectively,  un- 
dertook an  extensive  study  mission  to 
Africa.  With  the  concurrence  and 
support  of  the  Department  of  State,  we 
visited  16  African  countries,  traveling 
over  22,000  miles. 

We  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
Senate  a  report  of  the  tour,  published 
February  12,  1961.  I  have  not,  however. 
discu.ssed  in  the  Senate  any  of  my  per- 
sonal obsen'atlons.  In  light  of  recent 
events  in  Africa  and  current  develop- 
ments in  American  policy,  I  believe  it  is 
now  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to  do 
so. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Amer- 
ican-African relations  are  a  complex 
matter.  Today  I  wish  to  discuss  one 
facet  of  the.se  relations,  the  political  as- 
pect of  U.S.  policy.  I  hope  on  future 
occasions  to  examine  other  aspects  of 
American  policy  in  Africa. 

By  "political  aspect  of  American  pol- 
icy "  I  have  in  mind  the  response  of  the 
United  States  to  African  nationalism 
and  to  African  neutralism.  Without 
question,  these  are  two  of  the  most  po- 
tent forces  in  African  politics  today,  and 
the  future  of  American  interests  in 
Africa  may  depend  in  no  small  degree 
upon  the  policies  we  develop  in  respect 
to  them. 

THE     TTNETS     OF     A     NrW     AFRICAN     POUCT 

How  should  the  United  States  treat 
Africa's  twin  ambitions  of  national  and 
international  independence?  I  re- 
turned convinced  that  American  inter- 
ests can  be  best  served  in  only  one  way. 
The  European  orientation  of  our  past 
relations  with  Africa  must  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  an  independent  approach  of 
our  own. 

What  would  such  an  approach  re- 
quire? In  regard  to  African  national- 
ism, it  calls  for  a  policy  rooted  in  our 
historic  role  as  a  country  which  believes 
in  the  right  of  national  self-determina- 
tion. Ir.  regard  to  African  neutralism,  it 
Culls  for  a  recognition  that  it  is  a  Com- 
munist-dominated, rather  than  an  in- 
dependent, though  uncommitted,  Africa, 
that  constitutes  the  threat  to  our  na- 
tional interest. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  been  pleased 
tr  see  developments  in  American  policy 
that  seem  to  be  founded  upon  these  two 
principles.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  Is  fashioning  a 
positive  new  policy  toward  Africa  that 
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identifies  the  United  States  with  both  of 
these  dominant  African  aspirations.  If 
this  is  so.  it  represents  a  hopeful  change 
of  policy  for  which  the  President  and  his 
State  Department  deserve  strong  com- 
mendation. 

THI    HANDICAP    OF    PAST    POLICY 

The  task  we  face  in  Africa  is  not  easy. 
The  overall  impression  that  I  brought 
home  wcs  that  the  United  States  will 
have  difficulty  persuading  Africans  that 
this  country  actively  sympathizes  with 
their  aspirations  for  independence,  and 
that  we  do  not  seek  to  involve  them  in 
the  cold  war.  Past  American  policies, 
particularly  as  manifested  in  the  United 
Nations,  have  tended  to  draw  down  our 
reservoir  of  good  will  in  Africa.  This  is 
especially  true  with  respect  to  our  past 
positions  on  the  colonial  issue. 

Although  the  colonial  issue  is  of  cen- 
tral importance  to  the  Africans,  our  past 
attitude  has  been  highly  equivocal.  We 
sought  to  find  a  compromise  between 
what  we  apparently  believed  to  be  the 
requisites  of  western  unity  and  what  we 
know  to  be  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  African  peoples.  Caught  in  a  di- 
lemma, we  looked  for  a  middle  ground 
between  the  extremes  of  open  opposi- 
tion and  active  support  of  African  na- 
tionalism. Our  policy  thus  tended  to 
consist  of  lofty  tributes  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination,  combined  with 
the  avoidance  of  actual  support  of  Afri- 
can causes  which  we  feared  might  an- 
tagonize certain  of  our  NATO  allies. 

This  balancing  act  between  Europe 
and  Africa  was  particularly  evident  in 
the  votes  we  cast  in  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  abstention  of  the  United 
States  on  the  anticolonialism  resolution 
of  last  December  intensified  African  sus- 
picions that  this  country  could  not  be 
counted  upon  to  back  up  its  declarations 
of  belief,  and  served  to  confirm  the  im- 
pression that  we  put  smooth  relations 
with  our  European  allies  above  our  in- 
terest in  Africa. 

I  appreciate  the  great  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  colonialism  practiced, 
say,  by  the  British,  and  that  practiced 
by  the  Portuguese.  But  these  considera- 
tions were  not  really  relevant  to  our  de- 
cision, taken  in  the  U.N.  last  December 
14.  We  were  there  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  general  beliefs  we 
had  so  often  enunciated,  and  we  chose  to 
abstain.  African  leaders  were  left  to 
conclude  that  the  United  States  was  un- 
willing to  risk  the  possible  disruptive 
effects  of  a  favorable  vote  upon  the 
NATO  alliance. 

Further  evidence  was  given  last  year 
to  support  this  conclusion,  in  the  votes 
we  cast  on  Angola  and  southwest 
Africa.  In  each  instance  we  abstained, 
and  thus  gave  no  support  to  the  efforts 
of  the  anticolonial  members  of  the  U.N. 
organization  to  extend  its  activities  in 
Africa.  And  in  each  case  the  apparent 
reason  for  the  American  abstention  was 
the  fear  that  an  afBrmative  vote  would 
adversely  affect  our  relations  with  cer- 
tain colonial  powers  within  the  Western 
alliance. 


In  regard  to  African  neutralism,  our 
past  record  has  been  little  better.  We 
know  that  the  African  States  are  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  internal  problems. 
Newly  born,  they  tend  to  regard  neutral- 
ism as  proof  of  their  independence,  and 
they  are  as  zealous  to  avoid  entangling 
alliances  as  we  were  durinp  the  years 
of  our  national  infancy.  Yet  we  have 
only  recently  abandoned  our  strictures 
against  their  neutralism,  and  have  .shown 
little  appreciation  for  the  motives  which 
give  rise  to  it,  or  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not,  in  itself,  inimical  to  American 
interests. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  skeptici.=;m  in 
Africa  concerning  the  United  States. 
Africans  look  about  them  and  .see  that 
the  bulk  of  American  private  investment 
is  located  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  other  territories  with  substantial 
white  populations.  They  are  also  well 
aware  that  an  averaLie  of  rouuhly  two- 
thirds  of  our  mutual  security  program 
expenditures  in  Africa  over  the  past  few 
years  have  cone  to  north  African  coun- 
tries where  U.S.  military  bases  are  sit- 
uated. 

Finally,  it  must  be  said  that,  despite 
continuing  efforts  to  point  out  that  our 
official  national  policy  is  totally  opposed 
to  segreajation,  even  those  Africans  who 
understand  our  problems  and  respect  our 
efforts  to  solve  them,  find  it  hard  not  to 
be  resentful  over  the  widely  advertised 
instances  of  racial  intolerance  or  vio- 
lence in  this  country-  This  reaction  is 
especially  intense  when  an  African  dip- 
lomat or  visitin;?  dicnitary  is  affronted. 

All  of  these  factors,  whether  ihey  be 
natural  obstacles  to  better  understand- 
ing or  the  fruits  of  past  policy,  when 
taken  together  now  create  a  difficult  sit- 
uation for  the  United  States.  Despite 
this,  the  administration  is  forging  a  new 
approach  to  Africa  that  holds  much 
promise  for  the  future. 

ELEMENTS     OF     THE      NEW     POLICY 

The  appointments  of  Rusk,  Bowles, 
Stevenson,  and  Williams  laid  the  foim- 
dations  for  the  new  policy.  All  are 
widely  identified  with  a  sympathetic 
point  of  view  toward  the  emerging  coun- 
tries in  the  old  colonial  areas,  and  with 
an  appreciation  for  their  strategic  im- 
portance in  world  affairs. 

The  appointment  of  Governor  Wil- 
liams, in  particular,  asserted  from  the 
very  start  the  responsiveness  of  the  new 
administration  to  the  special  problems 
of  Africa,  and  signaled  that  African  is- 
sues are  now  to  be  dealt  with  on  their 
own  merits.  These  facts  were  emphati- 
cally communicated  to  the  African 
people  and  their  leaders  by  Governor 
Williams'  trip  to  16  African  countries, 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  he  assumed  office  as  A.ssistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  African  Affairs, 

The  administration  has  subsequently 
built  on  this  foundation  through  a  series 
of  efforts  both  within  and  without  the 
United  Nations. 

In  the  United  Nations,  a  major  step 
forward  was  taken  by  reversing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  on  the  colonial 


issue.  In  contrast  to  our  record  of  ab- 
stentions of  a  few  weeks  earlier.  Mr. 
Stevenson's  affirmative  votes  on  the  An- 
gola, southwest  Africa,  and  apartheid 
resoluticns.  at  last  placed  the  United 
States  in  a  pro- African  posture. 

In  Africa  itself,  these  vot^s  were 
widely  acclaimed  as  a  new  departure  in 
American  policy.  But  in  a  more  funda- 
mental sense,  these  actions  were  not  new 
at  all.  Rather,  they  represented,  as 
Tunisia  s  President  Bourguiba  remarked 
in  his  recent  address  to  the  Congress,  a 
return  to  our  traditional  anticolonial 
policy  and  .support  of  national  self- 
determination. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  him.self.  made  this 
clear  in  presenting  the  American  posi- 
tion on  the  resolution,  when  he  said: 

Ani?o!:i  Is  but  a  part  of  the  overall  picture 
of  evolution  on  the  African  Continent.  The 
views  of  the  Uniied  .States  have  not  changed 
since  JclTerson  wrote.  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  bo  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights." 

Consistent  with  this  principle,  the 
United  States  then  voted  with  the  Afri- 
can delegates  calling  upon  Portugal  to 
plan,  step  by  step,  for  Angola's  full  self- 
deteimmation. 

On  the  following  day,  the  United 
States  joined  with  a  majority  of  the 
General  A.s.sembly  to  censure  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  for  its  occupation  of 
southwest  Africa.  Again,  this  was  in 
contrast  to  our  abstention  on  a  compa- 
rable measure  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  our  new  policy 
was  reaffirmed  by  the  support  we  gave 
to  the  resolution  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil deploring  the  large-.scale  killings  in 
Angola  and  admonishing  Portugal  to 
cea.se  repressive  measures. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  also  worked  in  the 
U.N.  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  the 
African  delegates  themselves  in  ways 
that  go  beyond  either  his  votes  or  state- 
ments. He  has  made  his  interest  in  them 
a  personal  hallmark.  He  has  sought 
them  out  socially  and  has  frequently 
con.sulted  them  on  matters  of  policy. 
All  of  these  efforts,  while  less  evident 
than  our  recent  U.N.  votes,  have  been 
extremely  important,  for  they  have  add- 
ed the  element  of  personal  commitment 
to  the  objective  evidence,  showing  the 
depth  and  degree  in  which  our  policy  to- 
ward Africa  has  changed. 

Out.^ide  the  United  Nations,  our  efforts 
to  build  a  stronger  United  States-African 
relationship  have  paralleled  our  labors 
within  the  organization. 

Secretary  Rusk's  reception  for  African 
Ambassadors  on  African  Freedom  Day 
last  April,  and  President  Kennedy's  ap- 
pearance and  speech  there,  were  further 
indication  of  our  interest  and  support 
in  the  emerging  community  of  independ- 
ent African  States,  In  his  speech,  the 
President  summarized  the  spirit  of  the 
administration's  policy  in  noting  that  we 
are  a  revolutionary  country,  and  thus 
close  in  spirit  to  the  people  and  problems 
of  Africa.   The  President  said : 

I  think  all  of  us  who  believe  in  freedom 
feel  a  sense  of  community  with  all  those  who 
are  free. 
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He  then  added  very  significantly — 

but  I  think  we  also  feel  an  even  stronger 
sense  of  community  with  those  who  are  not 
free  but  who  someday  will  be  free. 

In  many  ways,  the  President  has 
.sought  to  extend  and  strengthen  thiis 
sense  of  community.  He  invited  Presi- 
dent Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  to  a 
meeting  at  the  White  House  during  the 
latter's  visit  to  the  United  Nations.  His 
initiative  was  well  received  by  Nkrumah, 
and  widely  noted  in  Africa.  It  did  much 
to  restore  some  normalcy  to  United 
States-Ghana  relations,  despite  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  serious  problems. 

The  President's  reception  of  courtesy 
calls  by  the  African  nationalist  leaders, 
Mboya,  Kaunda,  and  Banda.  who  were 
in  the  United  States  in  April,  is  also 
to  be  noted  in  this  regard,  as  was  "Vice 
President  Johnson's  representation  of 
the  United  States  at  the  independence 
celebration  in  Senegal,  which  was  so 
favorably  received  in  west  Africa. 

The  fact  that  Tunisia's  President 
Bourguiba  was  the  first  chief  of  state 
to  be  welcomed  to  Washington  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  an  official  state  visit  is 
also  indicative  of  the  new  significance 
being  given  our  relations  with  Africa. 

OPPOSITION    TO    THE    NFW    POLICY 

I  beheve  these  labors  to  build  strong- 
er bonds  with  Africa,  through  policies 
and  actions  identifying  the  United 
States  more  closely  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  Africa's  people  and  leaders,  to  be 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

But  some  disagree.  Indeed,  the  emer- 
gence of  an  American  policy  toward 
Africa,  premised  on  the  development  of 
a  community  of  independent  African 
states,  which  are  free,  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree,  from  the  tensions  of  the 
cold  war,  has  been  subject  to  heavy  as- 
sault, 

African  neutralism,  it  is  argued,  can 
only  serve  to  undermine  essential  Amer- 
ican interests.  I  believe  the  argument 
to  be  wrong.  African  neutralism,  if  it  is 
genuine,  is  not  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  West  has  no 
need  for  military  alliances  spanning  the 
African  Continent.  In  fact,  to  pursue 
policies,  the  success  of  which  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  of  strongly  pro- 
"Western  regimes  in  Africa,  would  be  as 
self-defeating  there  as  it  has  been  in 
certain  parts  of  Asia.  Moreover,  gen- 
uine neutrals  can  be  a  useful  balance 
wheel  in  a  world  that  has  become  pre- 
cariously polarized  between  two  gigantic 
powers. 

No.  it  is  not  neutralism  that  threatens 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
Africa.  What  we  need  to  fear  is  that 
these  newly  independent  African  coun- 
tries might  be  drawn  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  thus  lose  their  capacity 
to  be  neutral.  If  we  can  help  the  Afri- 
cans avoid  this,  then  I  am  confident 
that,  on  most  cold  war  issues,  we  can 
anticipate  their  support.  Certainly  the 
Africans'  response  to  the  abortive  Rus- 
sian effort  to  scuttle  the  U.N..  through 
bitter  attacks  on  the  Secretary  General, 
demonstrated  their  capacity  and  will- 
ingness to  support  the  West,  once  the 
merits  of  the  issue  became  clear. 


THE     NEW     POLICY     AND     NATO 

What,  then,  of  our  developing  Afri- 
can p>olicy  based  on  a  firm  affirmation 
of  our  historic  opposition  to  colonial- 
ism? 

Such  a  policy  has  been  labeled  senti- 
mental. It  has  been  suggested  that  our 
emotional  attachment  for  the  anti- 
colonial  character  of  our  own  national 
birth  has  led  us  to  adopt  a  foreign 
policy  which  ignores  the  hard  realities 
of  international  politics. 

Some  have  even  called  the  new  policy 
foolhardy,  asserting  that  an  independ- 
ent approach  to  Africa  will  loosen  our 
ties  with  the  strength  of  highly  de- 
veloped Western  Europe,  and  wed  us, 
instead,  to  the  weakness  of  underde- 
veloped Africa. 

In  both  these  criticisms,  the  burden 
is  the  same.  The  new  African  policy, 
so  the  argument  goes,  is  a  luxury  we 
cannot  afford.  Each  time  we  part  com- 
pany with  a  NATO  ally,  on  a  matter 
relating  to  Africa,  the  alliance  is  weak- 
ened. To  persist  in  such  a  policy  will 
diminish  the  alliance,  at  the  very  least; 
at  the  vej-y  worst,  it  might  even  divide 
and  destroy  it.  So  rabid  have  some  of 
these  critics  become,  that  any  pro- 
African  statement  is  at  once  construed 
as  anti-NATO. 

When  these  critics  objected  to  our 
vote  in  support  of  the  U.N.  resolution  to 
investigate  Portuguese  colonial  policies 
in  Angola,  or  the  more  recent  Security 
Council  vote  condemning  these  policies. 
I  am  sure  it  was  not  because  they,  them- 
selves, uphold  the  policies:  it  was  not,  in 
other  words,  because  they  feel  we  were 
mistaken  on  the  merits.  No  one  of  them 
has  yet  spoken  in  defense  of  Portuguese 
colonial  policies  in  either  Angola  or  Mo- 
zambique. What  they  are  saying, 
really,  is  that  we  should  have  voted 
wrong  on  the  merits,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  solidarity  with  a  NATO 
ally. 

How  would  these  critics  have  us  vote 
on  the  general  issue  of  colonialism?  I 
am  certain  they  would  concede  that,  on 
the  merits,  we  should  oppose  it.  the 
right  of  self-determination  having  been 
the  basis  of  our  own  war  for  independ- 
ence, and  a  venerable  principle  of  our 
political  code.  Yet.  when  the  issue  was 
put  squarely  before  us  in  the  United 
Nations,  last  December,  these  critics  up- 
held our  abstention.  They  contended 
we  were  obliged  to  join  company  with 
such  bitter-end  colonial  powers  as  Por- 
tugal and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  en- 
gaged in  a  futile  rearguard  action  on  the 
tail  of  the  20th  century,  because  to  vote 
for  the  resolution  generally  condemning 
colonialism  would  have  obliged  us  to  dif- 
fer with  some  of  our  NATO  allies. 
Again,  the  critics  reasoned,  it  was  right 
for  us  to  vote  wrong,  for  the  sake  of 
NATO  unity.  Just  imagine:  In  the 
name  of  NATO  unity,  we  abstained, 
while  the  majority  of  our  own  NATO 
partners  deserted  us,  to  vote  for  the 
resolution. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  it  is  the  doctri- 
naire quality  of  such  a  foreign  policy  to 
which  I  object.  I  do  not  argue  that,  for 
the  sake  of  improving  our  relations  with 


Africa,  we  should  uphold  the  African 
side  of  every  controversy  Involving  a 
European  ally.  I  ask  only  that,  as  each 
new  question  arises,  we  reach  our  judg- 
ment on  its  merits,  and  that  we  take  our 
stand  or  cast  our  vote  accordingly. 

Let  us  remember  that  while  an  im- 
prudent policy  toward  Africa  cannot 
strengthen  NATO,  a  prudent  policy  there 
can  do  much  to  further  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  alliance.  After  all.  the 
prosperous,  industrial  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  are  in  little  danger  of  Com- 
munist uprising.  Their  governments  are 
stable;  their  peoples  are  less  interested 
in,  or  attracted  to,  the  Communist  ideol- 
ogy, than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  It  is,  rather,  in 
volatile  Africa,  now  in  its  formative  pe- 
riod, where  multitudes  are  destitute  and 
demoralized,  that  the  danger  of  Com- 
munist subversion  is  real.  If  these  Af- 
rican countries  are  drawn  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit,  then  the  NATO  alliance  is 
outflanked,  and  a  Red  hammer  lock  will 
tighten  upon  the  free  economies  of  West- 
ern Europe,  which  depend,  in  no  small 
degree,  on  African  raw  materials  to  feed 
their  industrial  plants. 

So  our  present  effort  to  establish  a  bet- 
ter bond  between  the  United  States  and 
the  new  African  nations  also  serves  the 
ultimate  interests  of  our  NATO  allies. 
The  era  of  Western  colonialism  is  over. 
Should  we,  Mr.  President,  having  avoided 
all  connection^  with  it  while  it  was  still 
robust  in  Africa,  now  permit  ourselves  to 
be  linked  with  it  in  its  death  agonies? 
It  would  be  better  that  we  applaud  the 
British  and  the  French  for  the  states- 
manlike manner  in  which  they  are  peace- 
fully relinquishing  their  African  posses- 
sions, and  urge  some  of  our  other  NATO 
allies  to  follow  their  example.  Italy  and 
Germany,  deprived  of  their  African  pos- 
sessions by  the  two  World  Wars,  are 
clearly  better  off  without  them.  Belgium 
will  never  return  to  the  Congo,  and  the 
days  of  Portuguese  dominion  over  An- 
gola and  Mozambique  are  fast  running 
out.  Within  a  httle  while,  none  of  our 
NATO  partners  will  have  any  territory 
left  in  Africa.  Then  their  interests  in 
that  continent  will  be  identical  with  our 
own;  and  we,  in  the  meantime,  by  pur- 
suing an  independent  course  in  regard  to 
Africa,  shall  have  helped  secure  a  bridge 
of  friendship  between  the  new  African 
countries  and  the  Western  World. 

If,  to  do  this,  means  that  we  must, 
from  time  to  time,  anger  a  NATO  ally, 
such  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay.  But 
let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing :  Nothing 
we  are  apt  to  do  in  regard  to  Africa 
will  weaken  or  destroy  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. This  alliance  is  the  shield  that 
protects  Western  Europe  from  Russian 
invasion.  It  stands  on  its  own  base; 
no  part  of  it  is  anchored  in  Africa.  If 
the  day  ever  comes  when  NATO  means 
less  to  Germany,  Belgium.  France,  Italy, 
or  Great  Britain  than  it  means  to  the 
United  States,  it  will  no  longer  be  a 
shield,  but  will  be  a  sieve, 

Mr.  President,  I  say  this  as  one  who 
believes  that  NATO  is  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  we  most  depend  in  our 
power    struggle    with    the    Communist 
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world.  I  was  a  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion establishing  a  citizens  committee 
on  NATO,  and  I  think  we  must  do  all 
within  our  power  to  strengthen  the 
alliance.  As  with  every  alliance  ^ince 
the  days  of  the  Delos  League,  NATO 
win  either  grow  or  it  will  wither;  it 
cannot  remain  static.  But  we  do  not 
serre  the  alliance  by  trying  to  placate 
one  or  another  of  our  NATO  partners 
on  matters  relating  to  Africa.  We  serve 
it  only  by  cosnmon  agreement  on  wise 
policies  relating  to  Europe,  where  the 
alliance  functions  and  has  its  being. 

Pot  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  that,  contrary  to  the  fears  of 
its  critics,  ova  emerging  policy  of  active 
suppcHt  for  the  cause  of  African  free- 
dom will  not  only  help  to  better  our 
position  in  Africa,  but  will  serve  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  NATO  alliance 
itself. 

THX  AIEBASES  IN  MOBOCCO 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  avoid 
discussing  specific  questions  which  con 
cem  individual  African  countries,  in  or- 
der to  commend  the  administration  for 
its  iKW  response,  based  on  the  soundest 
foreign  policy  considerations,  to  African 
(uspirations  commonly  shared.  I  have 
Intentionally  omitted  any  discussion  of 
the  continuing  crisis  in  the  Congo,  where 
prospects  for  an  orderly  settlement  under 
the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  seem  to 
be  brightening;  or  of  the  sensitive  nego- 
tiations, which  I  fervently  hope  can  soon 
be  resumed,  to  bring  the  bitter  Algerian 
war  to  a  close;  or,  indeed,  of  the  strife 
that  looms  ahead  throughout  the  trou- 
bled southern  reaches  of  the  African 
Continent. 

Yet  I  must  protest  that  the  adminis- 
tration  seems  not  to  be  applying  its  own 
new  guidelines  with  respect  to  our  air- 
bases  in  Morocco. 

The  Eisenhower  administration,  some 
time  ago,  agreed  that  the  United  States 
would  withdraw  from  these  bases  in  Mor- 
occo by  the  end  of  1963.  It  made  this 
decision  largely  on  two  grounds.  First. 
the  political  unrest  resulting  from  the 
strong  antipathy  of  the  Moroccan  peo- 
ple to  the  presence  of  foreign  military 
establishments  in  their  midst;  second, 
indications  that  our  military  need  for  the 
bases  was  diminishing  rapidly,  in  both 
scope  and  content,  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

Unfortunately,  our  earlier  decision  has 
turned  out  to  liave  been  a  temporary 
palliative,  rather  than  a  solution.  Mor- 
occo, over  the  past  year,  has  joined  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  others  of 
the  so-called  Casablanca  powers,  in  as- 
suming an  intensely  nationalistic  out- 
look toward  African  and  world  develop- 
ments. It  has  become  embroiled  in 
heated  argumentation  over  the  status  of 
Mauritania,  which  it  claims  as  Moroccan 
territory,  despite  a  prevailing  view  to 
the  contrary  in  the  United  Nations.  It 
has  very  recently  lost  a  revered  monarch, 
but  gained  an  energetic  and  able  new 
ruler  in  the  person  of  King  Hassan  n, 
who  displays  a  fresh  determination  to  in- 
sist on  the  independent  and  fully  sov- 
ereign status  of  his  ancient  country.  The 
upshot  of  these  events  has  been  renewed 


dissatisfaction  with  the  continuation  of 
foreign  military  estabhsliments,  includ- 
ing our  own,  on  Moroccan  soil. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 

of  our  military  bases  in  Africa  are  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense.  In  those 
cases  where  there  is  full  agreement  on 
the  critical  need  for  the  facility.  I  would 
support  the  position  that  it  must  be 
maintained,  though  we  pay  a  king's  ran- 
som. Our  installations  in  Morocco, 
however,  are  not  in  such  a  category. 

The  fast  pace  of  technology  has  over- 
taken our  need  for  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  the  Moroccan  bases.  Our 
elaborate  network  of  bases  in  Spain  is 
fully  capable  of  handling  our  SAC  re- 
quirements in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  new  dimension  given  our  nuclear- 
punch  capability,  resulting  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Polaris  submarine  in 
nearby  waters,  and  the  rapid  buildup  of 
our  arsenal  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  should  stimulate  us  to  reap- 
praise our  need  for  military  bases  in 
Africa. 

As  for  Morocco,  sensitive  political  con- 
siderations strongly  militate  against  the 
continued  use  of  our  bases  there  1  day 
longer  than  necessary.  I^  has  been  tac- 
citly  assumed  that  when  we  agreed  to 
abandon  these  bases  by  the  end  of  1963. 
we  did  so  as  the  result  of  an  operational 
conclusion  that  they  were  no  longer  es- 
sential to  our  national  defense.  Then 
why  should  we  wait  2  or  3  more  years? 
To  wait  so  long,  when  we  could  readily 
move  out  in  less  than  6  months,  is  not 
only  to  waste  millions  of  dollars,  but  it 
is  to  take  undue  political  risks  that  could 
have  serious  repercussions  tiiroughout 
all  north  Africa. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  enormous- 
ness  of  the  task  facing  the  new  admin- 
istration, not  only  in  terms  of  inherited 
commitments,  but  in  catching  up  with 
a  myriad  of  decisions  yet  to  be  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  mentioned  the  subject  of  military 
bases  in  Africa,  because  as  one  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  I 
have  had  many  reservations  about  their 
value  at  any  time:  but  I  think  it  is  pretty 
well  known  that  they  have  been  obsolete 
for  a  considerable  time;  that,  insofar  as 
being  of  any  real  great  military  value, 
they  have  been  in  a  state  of  obsolescence 
for  some  time;  and  that  they  have  been 
very  costly  to  us  in  psychological  war- 
fare. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubt  about 
that  fact,  I  invite  him  to  sit  with 
me  for  3  months  in  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  which  I  do 
as  one  of  the  delegates  of  my  coun- 
try to  the  United  Nations,  and  talk 
with  the  African  delegates.  Tiien  that 
person  will  have  an  idea  how  costly  tliose 
bases  have  been  to  us  in  psychological 
warfare.  Tliey  have  been  misunder- 
stood, and.  of  course,  they  have  been 
fodder  for  the  Russian  propaganda  gri.st 
mUl,  and  the  bases  have  been  tiie  subject 
of  great  propaganda. 

Therefore.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator  share   these   serious   questions.     I 


think  the  question  with  regard  to  with- 
drawing our  military  bases  in  Africa  can 
be  pretty  well  summarized  by  the  old 
saying,  "If  eventually,  why  not  now?" 

We  all  know  that  it  will  be  onli'  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  we  withdraw  from 
tliose  bases,  anyway.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  we  can  save  millions  of 
dollars  by  withdrawing  now.  I  say  to  the 
Pentagon  authorities  Uiat  such  action 
would  gain  us  much  good  will  in  Africa. 

That  question  is  closely  related — and  I 
sliaU  not  do  more  than  merely  mention 
it  ill  passing — to  a  very  analogous  prob- 
lem in  relation  to  Latin  America.  There, 
too,  we  are  engaging  in  a  military  output 
tliat  is  not  producing  good  will,  but  is 
costing  us  dearly.  That  is  why  I  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  night  that  I 
am  astounded  that  the  Pentagon  should 
come  forward  this  year  and  propose  not 
only  a  lifting  of  the  ceiling  on  military 
aid  to  Latin  America,  but,  in  round  num- 
bers, an  increase  of  from  $55  million  to 
$68  million. 

Tlie  proposal  is  already  creating  a 
great  deal  of  ill  will  toward  us  in  Latin 
America.  If  the  Pentagon  does  not  be- 
lieve so,  I  invite  the  o£&cials  in  that 
building  to  talk  with  some  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors from  Latin  America,  as  I  do  very 
frequently  in  my  capacity  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs. 

I  sincerely  hoi>e  the  administration 
will  put  a  stop  to  some  of  these  very  un- 
wise military  policies  of  the  Pentagon  in 
the  whole  field  of  military  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  reassured  to 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  on  the 
issue  respecting  the  Moroccan  bases. 
They  ar<i  only  half  occupied  now.  and 
even  the  military  have  indicated  that 
they  are  of  questionable  value.  There- 
fore, having  already  made  the  deter- 
mination that  we  intend  to  close  them  by 
the  end  of  1963,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
very  sensitive  political  situation  which 
e.xLsts  in  Morocco  and  elsewhere  in  north 
Africa.  I  do  not  think  we  serve  ourselves 
well  to  wait  for  2  years  before  taking 
action  that  could  be  taken  in  6  months. 

Logistically,  we  could  move  out  what 
we  need  to  move,  move  our  personnel 
out,  and  close  down  the  bases  in  6 
months. 

I  am  certain  that  we  would  not  have 
come  to  an  agreement  for  the  closure 
of  such  bases  if  we  had  felt  they  were 
among  the  bases  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Having  jumped  that 
barrier,  I  say  there  is  no  justification 
for  waiting  until  1963. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  taken  some  action  to 
close  those  bases.  Perhaps  there  has  not 
been  time  to  deal  with  this  important 
Moroccan  issue.  If  so,  I  emphasize  that 
time  is  of  the  essence,  and  that  a  de- 
termination concerning  the  Moroccan 
bases,  based  upon  the  broad  perspective 
of  the  State  Department,  should  be 
promptly  made. 


CONCI-USION 


I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  factors 
working  against  the  United  States  in 
Africa,  and  I  concede  that  our  handi- 
caps are  formidable.    Indeed,  when  one 


considers  how  general  is  the  African 
affliction  of  poverty,  iUiteracy,  and  di- 
sease; when  one  recalls  that  tribal  life 
is  communal  in  character;  when  one  ob- 
serves the  compelling  force  in  all  under- 
developed lands  of  Red  China's  much- 
heralded  great  leap  forward;  and  when 
one  remembers  that  neither  China  nor 
Russia  ever  engaged  in  colonial  adven- 
tures in  Africa,  so  that  the  imperiaUsm 
Africans  both  fear  and  despise  is  as- 
.sociated  only  with  the  Western  nations; 
then  one  wonders  why  communism  has 
not  made  greater  strides  in  Africa,  and 
one  suffers  doubt  about  what  the  future 
will  hold. 

The  future  of  Africa  is.  of  course,  be- 
yond our  power  to  direct.  We  can  be 
thankful  that  the  Moslem  and  Christian 
faiths  are  mighty  barriers  to  Commu- 
nist penetration,  and  we  can  try  to 
formulate  a  national  policy  toward  Af- 
rica that  will  help  the  new  countries  be- 
come genuinely  independent,  under  con- 
ditions which  will  permit  free  institu- 
tions to  slowly  take  root  and  grow. 

If  we  are  patient  and  prudent,  Africa 
need  not  be  lost  to  communism.  The 
United  States  is  still  the  country  looked 
upon  with  wonderment  there.  Many 
are  skeptical  of  the  United  States,  but 
few  are  hostile,  and  most  would  like  to 
believe  in  us.  And  we  have  an  invalu- 
able asset  in  the  able,  dedicated  group 
of  American  diplomats  at  work  for  us  in 
every  African  country. 

I  will  remember  a  man  named  Duggan, 
our  consul  general  in  Dar  es  Salaam, 
whose  sight  is  impaired,  but  whose  per- 
sonal magnetism  has  made  him  the  close 
friend  of  Julius  Nyerere.  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Tanganyika,  and  one  of  Africa's 
most  promising  new  leaders. 

I  will  remember  a  man  named  Canup. 
our  consul  in  Elisabethville,  sitting  with 
his  family  in  an  explosive  Katanga, 
pouring  perspiration  through  his  shirt 
in  his  effort  to  explain  to  us  the  compli- 
cated motives  of  the  warring  Balubas 
in  the  siu-roimding  bush. 

I  will  remembei-  a  man  named  Mac- 
Knight  in  forlorn,  sunbaked  Lome, 
pleading  to  be  left  understaffed,  so  that 
overwork  could  be  a  solace  from  boredom 
and  isolation. 

I  will  remember  a  man  named  Dean, 
our  then  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Bamako, 
who  deals  with  the  Marxist  Government 
of  Mali,  and  yet  gets  on  so  well  with  the 
President,  Modibo  Keita,  that  he  jokes 
easily  with  him  in  French,  while  super- 
vising the  English  courses  given  him 
three  times  a  week  at  his  executive  man- 
sion. 

With  such  men  at  work  for  us,  the 
United  States  will  not  esisily  be  bested. 
For  these  men  know  the  grandeur  that 
is  Africa — the  glistening  summits  of  Kil- 
imanjaro we  flew  past,  the  awesome 
spectacle  of  Victoria  Falls,  the  exciting 
uplands  of  Kenya  abounding  with  lions, 
rhinos,  hipp>os,  giraffe,  and  the  lordly 
elephant. 

They  know  this  Africa  can  be  no  one's 
prize — that  it  belongs  to  the  African,  to 
the  tribal  chiefs  of  Togo  we  saw  clus- 
tered beneath  their  colorful  ceremonial 
umbrellas,    surrounded    by    their    gilt 


scepters  and  crowns,  and  other  badges 
of  office;  to  the  lithely  muscled  men  who 
came  crashing  through  the  surf  at  Accra 
in  a  hundred  lighters,  to  carry  ashore 
bags  of  cement  on  their  hefids,  from  the 
freighters  at  anchor  in  the  harbor;  to 
the  women  who  walk  splendidly  erect, 
balancing  heavy  loads  upon  their  heads, 
while  carrsring  their  newborn  tied  to 
their  backs ;  to  the  fierce  Masai  waiTiors ; 
to  the  pygmies  of  the  Congo;  to  the 
Arabs  north  of  the  Sahara;  to  the  many 
young  students  in  every  African  country, 
where  thirst  for  knowledge  leads  them 
to  read  from  the  light  of  the  street 
lamps  when  night  falls. 

If  we  can  but  see  Africa  through  their 
eyes,  then  our  policies  will  be  wisely 
shaped,  and  prospects  will  brighten  for 
an  Africa  which  preserves  its  independ- 
ence and  permits  freedom  to  grow. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  start 
he  has  made  in  shaping  of  a  new  African 
policy.  It  is  a  welcome  departure  from 
what  we  have  known  in  recent  years, 
though  it  relates  back  to  what  we  have 
always  stood  for  as  a  nation.  Already 
the  world  has  taken  note  of  it,  but  it  was 
Tunisia's  Bourguiba  who  stated  th(?  case 
for  it  most  eloquently. 

He  said: 

It  Is  a  real  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  to 
see  the  United  States  of  America  return  to 
Its  traditional  policy  of  antlcolonlallsm  and 
support  for  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  Independence  for  all  peoples.  What 
your  country  gains  In  affection  and  prestige 
from  the  recently  emancipated  and  the  still 
colonized  peoples  Is  greater  than  the  anger 
or  Irritation  of  guilty  government.s,  however 
powerful  these  governments  may  be.  The 
forces  of  history  are  stronger  than  those  of 
Individual  men  and  governments,  and  if  you 
march  with  progres.s.  not  against  it.  you  can 
never  lose. 

Ehiring  the  deUvery  of  Mr.  Church's 
speech : 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  comments 
on  the  speech  being  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  may  appear  at  the  end 
of  his  formal  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  desire  to  compliment 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  on  tie  ex- 
traordinarily fine  speech  he  is  making 
concerning  our  new  African  policy  It  is 
most  heartening  to  me  to  observe  the 
outstanding,  able  work  he  is  doing  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  where 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs.  In  my  judgment  the 
speech  deserves,  and  I  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive, wide  coverage  in  the  press,  in  the 
weekly  news  magazines,  on  television, 
and  on  the  radio,  because  it  states  suc- 
cinctly and  ably  the  sound  principles  of 
the  new  African  policy  which  oiu-  I^xecu- 
tive  is  following. 

I  fear  some  Members  of  this  body  do 
not  agree  with  the  new  policy.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  the  policy  should  be 
taken  to  the  country.  I  again  commend 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  splendid 
effort  he  has  made  to  educate  the  Ameri- 


can people  as  to  the  new  facts  of  life  on 
the  Dark  Continent  in  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century,  facts  which  are  very 
different  from  those  which  existed  in  tlie 
time  in  which  I  grew  up  and,  indeed, 
even  somewhat  different  from  those  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  grew  up. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvama.  I  deeply  appreciate 
his  comments.  I  thank  him  more  than 
I  can  say. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
about  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaiio  may  appear  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  very 
deserved  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  which  was  paid  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsyh'ania 
(Mr.  Clark  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  reinforce  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said.  I  say,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  press,  but  also 
for  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  will 
read  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  that  it  is  a  policy  speech.  It  is 
a  speech  which,  in  my  judgment,  sets 
forth  the  broad  outlines  of  the  specific 
recommendations,  in  many  instances,  of 
the  policies  we  ought  to  follow  in  con- 
nection with  our  African  affairs. 

I  serve  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  He  is  a  memb€;r  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I  am  the  chairman;  and 
a  very  valuable  and  able  member  he  is. 
Some  of  the  positions  I  have  taken  in 
committee  and  m  the  Senate  concern- 
ing Latin  American  Affairs  have  been, 
in  no  small  mea.sure.  the  result  of  my 
consultation  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  on  objectives  relating  to  Latin 
America,  with  respect  to  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  complete  agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  also  serves 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs, 
of  which  I  do  not  have  the  privilege  to 
be  a  member.  Nevertheless,  I  listen 
with  great  mterest  every  time  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  spesJcs  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  with  respect  to 
African  affairs  or  Latin  American  af- 
fairs, or  any  other  subjects  which  affect 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  spoke  in  the  Senate  some  weeks  ago 
about  the  report  made  by  a  group  of 
Senators,  among  whom  was  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  following  their  trip  earlier 
this  year  to  Africa.  It  is  really  one  of 
the  best  source  books  we  have  for  re- 
viewing and  refreshing  ourselves  con- 
cerning some  of  our  lapsed  knowledge 
with  respect  to  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  Africa.  I  think  we  are  very  for- 
tunate to  have  this  policy  speech  made 
in  the  Senate,  so  that  It  may  be  con- 
sidered over  the  July  4  recess.    There  is 
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something  symbolic  about  July  4  In  re- 
lation to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Sena- 
tor's speech,  because  ttve  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  is  sweeping  over 
Africa,  as  it  is  sweeping  over  other  on- 
developed  areas  of  the  world.  I  think 
it  is  a  particularly  fitting  coincidence 
that  the  Senator's  speech,  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  African  independence, 
should  be  made  so  close  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  own  independence. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  all 
his  generous  words,  particularly  for  hav- 
ing taken  note  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
Fourth  of  July  speech,  in  which  I  am 
commending  the  new  administration  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  spirit  wliich  now 
seems  to  be  influencing  the  formulation 
of  American  policy  toward  Africa. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  desire  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  in  commending  the 
outstanding  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  the  contribution  he  is  making  to  our 
thoughts  and  our  education  today.  I 
commend  him  especially  because,  al- 
though he  rarely  speaks  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  when  he  does  he  has  some- 
thing worth  while  to  listen  to,  something 
worth  while  to  say.  I  say  this  foday 
especially  because,  with  unusual  pa- 
tience, the  Senator  from  Idaho  allowed 
the  Senate  to  flnish  its  business  before 
he  made  his  speech.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  courtesy  and  consid- 
eration he  has  shown.  I  commend  him 
for  a  practical,  philosophical,  hard-hit- 
ting speech  on  what  is,  in  effect,  a  newly 
discovered  continent.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tors who  were  not  present  this  evening 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  read  what 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said,  because 
he  has  given  us  all  a  good  deal  of  food 
for  thought. 

It  is  gestures  like  this  one  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  make 
It  easier  for  us  who  serve  in  the  Senate 
to  get  along  with  one  another.  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  not  only  am  I  deeply 
appreciative  of  his  consideration  in  this 
connection,  but  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  country,  and  the  world  the  situ- 
ation as  it  exists  in  Africa  today,  to- 
gether with  the  recommendations  he  is 
making  for  the  consideration  which 
should  be  given  to  that  giant,  still  sleep- 
ing, perhaps  half-awake  continent.  I 
know  the  Senator  speaks  on  the  basis 
of  personal  observations  and  intense  per- 
sonal interest.  Again,  I  offer  him  my 
commendations  for  a  job  which  is  being 
well  done  and  my  appreciation  for  the 
courtesies  and  considerations  he  has 
shown  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  sincerely. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 


consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business.  

The  PRESLDINO  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  reported  today  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Vice  Adm.  George  W.  Ander- 
son, U.S.  Na\T.  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations In  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


OFFICE  OF  CIVIL  AND  DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  S.  Brewtcn,  of  Alabama, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundiT  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  that  the  Army  nommations  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SER\TCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Regular  Corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed, en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
fixmed  en  bloc. 


MARINE  CORPS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIEHJD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 


dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


FIFTY -SE^/ENTH  WEDDING  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN 
D.  RHODES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiden*.  I 
should  like  also  at  this  time  to  extend 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
John  Rhodes,  the  senior  OfBclal  Re- 
porter of  Debates  of  the  Senate,  and  Mrs. 
Rhodes,  who  are  today  celebrating  the 
57lh  anniversary  of  their  wedding.  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  all  of  us  in  the 
Chamber  were  born  before  he  was  mar- 
ried, but  unfortunately  I  am  1  year  up  on 
him. 

I  wish  to  have  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  has 
been  a  dedicated  and  faithful  official  of 
the  Senate,  know  that  we  wish  him  well. 
While  perhaps  57  more  years  is  too  much  ' 
to  expect,  we  hope  both  he  and  Mrs. 
Riiodes  will  have  many  happy  and  com- 
forting years  ahead  of  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIFI ;D.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  extending  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rhodes  my  sincere  congratulations,  com- 
pliments, and  best  wishes  for  their  con- 
tinued happiness.  One  needs  only  to 
meet  with  them  to  know  that  they  prove 
that  the  marital  institution  is  not  the 
kind  of  institution  that  we  read  so  much 
about  in  the  scandal  sheets  of  America. 
filled  with  their  divorce  stories.  In  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rhodes  we  have  a  good  example 
of  the  marital  institution  being  lived  by 
two  happy  people  as  it  was  intended. 
Such  felicity  is  characteristic  of  most 
marriages  in  our  country.  We  do  not 
hear  about  the  happy  ones.  I  am  happy 
to  know  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhodes  have 
had  57  years  of  marital  bliss. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 
believe  Mrs.  Rhodes  perhaps  deserves  the 
greatp.st  congratulations.  becau!5e  while 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  efficient  and  outstanding, 
all  too  often  we  forget  that  It  is  the  lady 
who  carries  a  large  part  of  the  burden 
and  sometimes  furnishes  the  spark. 

Mr.  ALLOTI.  I  join  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rhodes. 

With  re.spect  to  the  tribute  that  should 
be  paid  to  Mrs.  Rhodes,  not  the  least 
consideration  should  be  given  at  this 
time  to  the  fact  that  his  life,  like  our 
o^^Ti,  is  an  Indeterminate  one.  We  never 
know  when  we  will  get  home,  and  his 
will  to  get  home  is  even  more  indeter- 
minate than  ours,  because  what  he  does 
depends  upon  what  goes  on  in  the  minds 
of  Senators. 


But  In  a  more  serious  way,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Rhodes,  because  In  trying  to  assure  my- 
self that  the  Record  was  correct,  I  have 
always  had  the  greatest  cooperation 
from  Mr.  Rhodes  in  all  of  his  duties. 
I  would  feel  not  only  remiss,  but  also 
disappointed,  if  the  majority  leader  had 
not  brought  up  this  subject  and  I  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  wife  on  their  57th 
wedding  anniversary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.==ident,  will 
the  acting  minority  leader  yield  to  me 
once  more? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


APPRECIATION  OF  SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  a  very  productive  week  in  the 
Senate.  At  this  tune  I  extend  my  tlianks 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Holland),  who  has  guided  two  appro- 
priation bills  through  the  Senate  this 
week,  one  on  behalf  of  the  distinguislied 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  this  body,  who. 
because  of  an  incident  in  Ills  family  this 
week.  W£LS  unable  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  particular  appropriation 
measure.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
guided  that  bill  and  also  the  Commerce 
Department  appropriation  bill  through 
the  Senate  witli  his  usual  consummate 
skill  and  patience. 

I  pay  special  tribute  also  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  KerrI,  who  in  the  past 
several  weeks  has  guided  three  very 
important  bills  through  the  Senate  and 
hsis  done  so  with  rare  managerial  skill. 

I  wLsh  to  speak  of  the  .Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI,  wh.o  today 
showed  rare  ability  In  handling  two  very 
controversial  reorganization  bills,  while 
he  did  not  approve  both  of  them,  never- 
theless he  showed  his  fairness  and  under- 
standing in  bringing  them  before  the 
Senate  and  having  them  considered. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKsENl,  for  his  unfailing 
courtesy,  kindness,  and  consideration  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

I  wish  to  thank  every  Member  of  this 
body,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
for  the  cooperation  which  they  have 
shown  and  for  the  understanding  they 
have  exhibited  toward  us,  not  only  dur- 
ing the  pa.st  week,  but  ever  since  the  ses- 
sion convened. 

I  thank  the  acting  minority  leader  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity. 


PETROLEUM  SHALE  RESERVES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  for  a  few  moments  this  evening 
on  what  I  believe  Is  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  practical  problems  that  we  can  speak 
about  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  our  neighbors,  and 
particularly  with  our  neighbor  to  the 
south — Brazil.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse],  as  he  well  knows,  and  I 


well  know.  But  rather  late  last  night 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  he  rrade  a 
speech  with  which  I  most  wholeheart- 
edly agree.  At  this  time  I  believe  we 
ought  to  docimient  some  of  the  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  this  area. 

The  problem  relates  to  the  develop- 
ment of  petroleum  shale  reserves  in 
Brazil.  Last  night  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  discussed  this  subject  thor- 
oughly, but  he  made  two  statements 
which  I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  time.    He  said: 

Let  the  Record  show  tonight  that  it  Is  my 
prediction  that  our  refusal  to  lend  an  ,•  mon- 
ey to  Brazil  for  oU  development  will  not 
brin^  any  .American  o:l  companies  into 
BrazU.  ncr  will  it  preserve  their  jjrescnt 
oper.itions  in  Bra;!;l. 

After  a  couple  of  sentences  he  made 
the  following  significant  statement : 

Brazil  l.s  determined  to  develop  Its  oil 
shale  reserves.  It  Is  seekinj;  a  loan  not  a 
grant,  of  $7  mlilion  for  this  purpoe  ;.  Yet 
the  US.  Government  h.-=s  not  yet  given 
Brazil  ai:y  firm  indication  that  we  will  make 
this  lo.Tii.  As  a  result.  Brazil  is  de.illi  c  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  bloc 
countrie.s  to  see  what  funds  and  t-e<?hnical 
aid  mlL'ht  be  obtaine<l  there. 

I  refer  to  a  short  speech  I  made  en 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  long  ago 
as  March  27,  in  which  I  tried  desperately 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, how  vital  and  important  the 
problem  is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  tC'  yield 
to  the  distin3ui.-hed  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
made  the  speech  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred. I  wish  to  tell  him  that  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  did  not  recollect  that 
fact  last  night  when  I  made  my  speech 
on  the  oil  shale  problem.  I  am  aware 
that  the  Senator  has  been  seeking  to 
have  some  attention  paid  to  the  great 
oil  shale  areas  of  the  West,  incudlng 
some  in  his  own  State.  I  want  h.im  to 
know  that  I  always  find  myself  much 
happier  when  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon agree.  On  this  question  I  shall 
always  stand  shoulder  to  shoulde;*  with 
him  and  be  at  his  command  in  any  way 
I  can  be  of  help  to  him  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  shale  resources  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  I  join  him,  because  to 
me  our  duty  is  to  obtain  the  truth  and 
not  produce  contests  between  personali- 
ties. The  stakes  for  which  we  play  are 
far  too  important  for  that;  and  in  the 
instances  in  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  have  disagreed,  I 
have  always  regarded  them  in  such  light. 

In  my  statement  of  March  27  I 
pointed  out  that  in  the  areas  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Utah  there  are  literally 
mountains  and  mountains  of  oil  shale 
which  constitute  a  potential  reserve  of 
more  than  1^2  trillion  barrels  of  oil. 


This  is  twice  as  much  as  all  the  known 
liquid  petroleum  reserves  of  the  world. 
To  do  other  than  prepare  ourselves  to 
draw  upon  this  vital  reserve  is  absolutely 
foolhardy  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  put  this  in  another  con- 
text, and  without  doing  any  damage,  I 
hope,  to  the  great  neighboring  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Utah.  However,  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  alone  there  are  in  the 
high  grade  oil  reserves  alone  over  500 
billion  barrels  of  oil  waiting  to  be  un- 
locked, waiting  to  be  used. 

Let  us  put  this  problem  in  context. 
When  we  ccn.sider  that  up  to  date  the 
United  States  has  discovered  and  used 
only  80  billion  barrels  of  oil,  we  can  only 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  Stale 
of  Colorado,  in  high  grade  reserves,  there 
is  six  times  more  oil  than  has  been  dis- 
covered and  used  in  the  United  States 
to  date. 

I  believe  this  is  a  necessar>-  part  of 
our  national  reserves  that  must  be 
developed. 

How  does  our  neighbor  to  the  south. 
Brazil,  enter  Into  this  situation? 

During  the  past  6  years  Brazil  has 
spent  approximately  $300  million  in 
search  of  petroleimi,  without  a  single 
commercial  discovery.  On  the  other 
hand.  Brazil  apparently  has  greater  re- 
serves of  oil  locked  in  shale  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Urute<l  States. 

Engineering  and  economic  studies  in- 
dicate that  oil  from  this  one  deposit 
will  be  competitive  in  Brazil  with  im- 
ported petroleum,  assuming  proposed 
extraction  methods  will  work  on  a  large 
scale. 

In  this  connection,  one  of  our  oil 
companies  in  the  United  States  has  car- 
ried on  a  pilot  plant  experiment  near 
Rifle,  Colo.  If  oil  were  selling  at  a  nor- 
mal price  over  the  past  10  years,  and 
there  had  been  an  equal  depreciation 
picture  as  compared  with  liquid  petro- 
leum, oil  from  oil  shale  could  today 
compete  on  the  market  with  liquid 
petroleum. 

I  say  this  not  to  bring  up  tlie  ques- 
tion of  depreciation  or  development  in 
this  country,  but  to  impress  the  fact  that 
the  extraction  of  oil  from  oil  shale  re- 
serves is  not  some  idea  out  on  "cloud 
9":  it  is  here. 

Tlie  distinguished  seni6r  Senator  from 
Oregon  did  a  very  great  ser\ice  last 
night.  During  the  past  few  weeks,  even 
prior  to  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  March  27,  I  had  done  every- 
thing I  could  to  move  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  direction  of 
taking  care  of  this  problem.  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  upper  echelons 
in  the  Department  of  State,  and  with  the 
Brazilian  desk.  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  White  Hotise,  not  once  but  sev- 
eral times.  I  have  written  letters  to 
the  White  House,  and  to  the  President 
himself.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  ICA. 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Export- 
ImE>ort  Bank,  even  as  late  as  this  after- 
noon. I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
OflBce  of  Petroleum  Reserves  and  with 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.    Now  we  finally  come 
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down  to  the  point  where  they  are  ap- 
parently trying  to  push  this  operation 
over  to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which 
must  lend  upon  a  business  basis.  The 
last  proposal  has  been,  in  effect,  that 
they  might  adjust  some  of  their  credits 
if  Brazil  would  give  up  some  credits  it 
now  has. 

How  stupid  can  we  be?  One  of  the 
great  problems  of  Brazil  today  is  its 
deficit  in  American  dollars  in  trade.  It 
must  go  out  on  the  world  market  to  buy 
its  oil.  If  we  could  make  it  even  par- 
tially self-stifBcient  in  oil,  we  would  cure 
one  of  its  most  vital  and  pressing  prob- 
lems. But  no,  Mr.  President.  What  do 
we  do? 

In  Russia  for  the  past  2  or  3  weeks — 
perhaps  longer — there  has  been  a  trade 
commission  from  Brazil.  The  trade 
commission,  after  it  reached  Russia, 
sent  to  Brazil  the  message : 

Send  us  over  &n  oil  shale  man,  because  we 
want  to  study  the  oil  shale  processes  In 
Russia. 

What  I  have  suggested  is  that  we  lend 
to  Brazil  $7  million  out  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  that  we  have  planned  for 
South  America.  That  is  roughly  half  the 
cost  of  producing  the  plant.  What 
would  be  the  advantages  to  us?  First, 
we  would  ultimately  build  up  the  dollar 
reserves  which  they  need,  by  not  forcing 
them  to  purchase  oil  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. Second,  we  would  make  them  self- 
sufficient  or  partially  self-sufiQcient  in 
oil.  Third,  American  engineers  are  on 
the  ground  in  southeast  Brazil  today 
trying  to  help  to  develop  their  oil  re- 
serves. Therefore,  if  they  were  to  adopt 
American  methods,  the  plants  they 
would  use  would  be  made  in  America; 
and  at  a  time  when  we  are  talking  about 
vmemployment,  we  would  be  adding  to 
employment  and  adding  to  the  produc- 
tion in  America.  Fourth,  we  would  be 
adding  in  a  great  mea.sure  to  the  Ameri- 
can technological  know-how  of  how  to 
extract  oil  from  oil  shale. 

Th©'  Senator  from  Oregon  is  exactly 
correct  when  he  says  that  our  refusal 
to  provide  Brazil  with  money  for  this 
development  would  bring  not  American, 
but  Russian  oil  companies  into  Brazil. 
It  would,  Mr.  President,  unless  we  were 
to  move,  and  move  fast  in  matters  of 
hours  or  days,  not  weeks.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  will  happen.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  Brazil's  current  trade  mission 
m  the  Soviet  bloc  countries.  Russia  has 
a  going  oil  shale  production.  It  is  en- 
deavoring through  this  commission  to 
entice  Brazilians  to  adopt  its  methods. 
If  Brazil  adopts  Russian  methods,  she 
will  adopt  Russian  techniques.  En- 
gineers will  be  brought  from  Russia  to 
Brazil.  They  will  use  Russian  equip- 
ment. The  trade  commission  has  been 
there  for  some  time.  Time  is  short.  The 
United  States  has  suggested  informally 
to  Brazil  that  she  might  transfer  other 
unused  credit  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  toward  the  $7  million  she  needs. 

Hard  pressed  as  Brazil  is  for  many 
other  goods,  in  debt  as  Brazil  is,  she  i3 
naturally  reluctant  to  do  so.  There  is 
great  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 


Export-Import  Bank  funds  are  the 
proper  type  for  this  project.  It  might  be 
better  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
or  the  Latin  American  Bank,  or  ICA  or 
any  of  the  almost  innumerable  agencies 
we  have  created,  which  are  dealing  in 
this  area,  to  do  it. 

Yet,  with  $100  million  in  new  credits 
authorized,  largely  to  pay  off  debts  ow- 
ing U.S.  firms  to  help  stabilize  Brazilian 
economy,  our  State  Department,  and  in- 
deed our  administration,  is  reluctant  to 
advance  further  credits. 

The  problem  of  moving  speedily,  be- 
fore Brazil  takes  wiiat  might  appear  to  be 
an  easy  way  out  and  turns  to  Russia  for 
help,  is  further  complicated.  Until  the 
new  fiscal  year  appropriation,  the  ICA 
supposedly  has  insufficient  funds  to  draw 
upon.  Proposals  are  before  us  to  reor- 
ganize the  Development  Loan  Fund,  so 
it  feels  it  is  in  no  position  to  make  even 
an  informal  commitment  to  Brazil. 

We  are  faced  witii  a  dilemma  which 
has  grown  only  worse  in  the  interveninR 
months  since  this  proposal  to  aid  Brazil 
and  to  aid  ourselves  first  was  introduced 

I  join  in  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  in  "wondering  how  foolish 
we  can  get  in  our  foreign  aid  prot;ram." 
This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  is  a 
national  matter.  It  would  behoove  the 
administration  to  take  another  look  at  its 
wallet  and  find  the  necessary  fund  for 
this  project  before  it  allows  the  Commu- 
nists to  open  the  door  to  Brazil  and  walk 
in.  Walk  in  they  will,  and  walking  in 
they  are. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
high  commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  for  his  timely 
speech.  I  associate  myself  with  his 
thesis,  and  I  wish  particularly  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
proposal  which  is  just  being  suggested, 
and  has  not  even  been  made  firm,  as  I 
understand,  by  the  State  Department, 
that  they  might  give  conside^-ation  to  this 
subject  in  connection  with  possible  loan- 
ing procedures  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  will  not  meet  the  need  of  Brazil. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  quite 
right.  It  is  a  government-to-govern- 
ment loan  that  ought  to  be  entered  into. 
It  ought  to  be  entered  into  on  the  basis 
of  a  low-interest  rate  loan,  not  a  loan 
which  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mercial interest.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  to  show  a  good- 
neighborhood  policy  toward  Brazil.  Here 
is  a  way  to  strengthen  the  economy  of 
Brazil  and  thereby  strengthen  the  se- 
curity of  Brazil. 

If  the  administration  has  any  doubt 
about  where  it  can  get  the  money  to 
make  the  loan,  I  have  a  good  many  sug- 
gestions for  it.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado very  properly  pointed  out  the  huge 
sum  of  money  which  goes  into  our  for- 
eign aid  program.  I  am  for  good  foreign 
aid,  but  there  is  too  much  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  which  is  bad.  not  good. 

I  suggest  to  the  administration,  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
says,  this  is  a  bipartisan  problem,  that 
those  who  belong  to  the  administration 
have    a    considerable    responsibility    in 


making  certain  that  our  administration 
follows  a  sound  policy,  not  an  unsound 
one. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  night,  I  believe 
it  is  unsound  policy  to  be  talking  about 
increasing  military  aid  from  $55  million 
to  $68  million  in  Latin  America.  That 
is  one  place  from  which  the  administra- 
tion could  get  the  money.  Simply  re- 
duce military  aid  by  $7  miUion  for  this 
loan,  and  that  will  strengthen  not  only 
the  security  of  Latin  America,  but  also 
the  security  of  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America. 

There  are  many  places,  if  the  admin- 
istration wishes  to  have  my  recom- 
mendation as  to  where  it  could  get  $7 
million  to  make  the  loan  without  in  any 
way  weakening  the  foreign  aid  program. 
To  the  contrary,  it  would  strengthen  the 
foreign  aid  program  by  making  savings 
in  certain  places  and  using  the  savings 
to  make  such  a  loan. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  there  will  be  opportunities  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  if  the  administra- 
tion has  not  acted  by  that  time,  and 
if  the  Russians  are  not  into  this  project 
full-blown  by  that  time,  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Mutual  Aid  bill,  and  per- 
haps by  way  of  a  limitation  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  in  mind, 
and  I  will  support  such  an  amendment 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT  OF  1935 

Mr.  MORSE.  M'-.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1935. 
as  amended. 

The  District's  jobless  benefits  act  has 
not  had  the  benefit  levels  adjusted  since 
1954  with  the  result  that  this  act  now 
stands  near  the  bottom  by  comparison 
with  the  laws  of  other  States. 

I  am  again  proposing  the  same  bill 
that  passed  the  Senate  in  1955.  Its  ma- 
jor provisions  are: 

First,  it  increases  the  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amount. 

Second,  it  changes  the  duration  period 
for  all  eligible  claimants  to  a  uniform 
maximum  period  of  39  weeks. 

Third,  it  changes  the  disqualification 
provisions  to  a  straight  6-week  disquali- 
fication, with  no  cancellation  of  benefits. 

Every  State  in  the  United  States  has 
raised  its  benefit  levels  at  least  once 
since  1954.  Some  have  made  several 
adjustments,  as  indeed  they  must  if  the 
maximum  benefit  amounts  are  not  to 
become  increasingly  outdated  relative 
to  wage  levels. 

The  maximum  benefit  amount  in  the 
District  is  still  $30.  Only  Alabama  has 
a  lower  maximum :  one  other  State,  Ar- 
kansas, also  has  $30.  All  other  States 
have    higher    amounts.      P\irthermore, 
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relative  to  prevailing  wage  levels,  the 
District  maximum  is  now  lower  than  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  not  change  the  individual's  weekly 
benefit  amount  that  is  in  the  present 
law,  which  limits  the  employee  to  no 
more  than  50  percent  of  his  weekly  wage 
or  one-twenty-third  of  his  wages  in  a 
calendar  quarter. 

But  by  raising  the  maximum  the  bill 
would  allow  the  individual  benefit 
formula  to  apply  to  the  great  majority 
of  wage  and  salary  earners — a  proposal 
that  has  been  recommended  by  succes- 
sive administrations  for  many  years. 

Furthermore,  by  statmt;  tlie  maximum 
as  a  percentage  of  the  average  weekly 
wages  instead  of  in  fixed  dollar  terms, 
the  bill  will  allow  automatic  adjustment 
in  the  maximum  in  line  with  wage 
trends.  This  has  worked  well  in  Kansas, 
Utah.  Vermont.  Wyoming,  Wisconsm. 
and  Colorado,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
Idaho  and  South  Carolina  this  year. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board  will  make  an  an- 
nual computation  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  employees  covered  by  the  law. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  employees 
who  are  eligible  for  benefits  will  be  able 
to  draw  39  weeks  of  benefits  if  they  re- 
main unemployed  for  that  long  a  period. 
During  the  period  of  unemployment,  the 
worker  would,  of  course,  be  required  to 
be  able  to  work,  to  be  available  for  work, 
and  to  accept  suitable  work  when  offered 
to  him.  In  short,  the  benefits  will  be 
payable  for  the  full  period  only  if  the 
worker's  unemployment  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  suitable  job  opportunities. 

Under  the  present  law,  an  unemployed 
worker  draws  from  11  to  26  weeks  de- 
pending in  each  individual  case  on  past 
earnings  and  the  formula  in  the  law. 
The  average  person  who  exhausts  his 
benefits  is  getting  about  18  weeks.  This 
is  quite  low  compared  witli  other  States, 
there  being  only  five  States,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa.  Delaware,  and 
Alabama,  where  the  average  weeks  for 
those  using  up  their  entitlement  is  18 
weeks  or  less.  This  explains  why  the 
rate  of  exhaustions,  the  proportion  of  all 
claimants  who  use  up  all  their  benefits 
before  finding  employment,  is  so  high  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  One  out  of 
three  uses  up  all  his  allowed  weeks. 

In  light  of  the  need  and  tiie  experience 
of  successive  recessions,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  much  needed  modernization  of  the 
District's  employment  security  program. 

I  a.-^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
b^  i.-rintcd  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rec  jrd. 

The  bill  (S.  2194'  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1935.  as  amended,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
us  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatives    of     the     United     States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  7(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  approved 
August  28,  1935  (49  Stat.  946),  as  amended 
(title  46,  ch.  3,  DC,  Code,  1951  edition;  68 
Stat.   993),  is   amended   to   read   as   follows; 

"(bi  The  weekly  benefit  amount  of  any 
Individual  qualified  therefore  under  section 
7(c)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of  the  foUowing;  ( 1 )  One  twenty-third  of  the 
amount  of  his  earnings  for  the  quarter  In 
his  bu.'-e  period  In  which  his  earnings  were 
the  highest,  or  (2)  67  per  centum  cf  the 
average  week:y  earnings  of  all  Individuals 
performing  service  which  constitutes  em- 
ploymfnt  (as  defined  In  section  lib))  and 
of  all  individuals  pcn'crmlng  service  which. 
if  such  service  were  not  performed  In  the 
employ  oi  the  United  St'.itrs  cr  of  any  wl.olly 
owned  Inftrumentality  thereof,  would  con- 
stitute emiJli-'ynie.nt  (as  defined  In  sec 
lib)  )  for  the  Intest  year  for  which  r-nch  aver- 
age weekly  earninTs  have  been  computed. 
Such  average  weekly  earnings  shall  be  com.- 
puied  annually  on  the  basis  of  reports  of 
earnings  p.nd  employment  by  all  employers 
and  by  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  ar- 
rived at  by  dividing  the  total  earnine?  paid 
to  all  individuals  referred  to  in  clause  (2i 
cf  this  subsection  during  the  la.st  completed 
calendar  year  frr  which  reports  h.ive  been 
received  by  a  quantity  equal  to  four  and  one- 
third  times  the  total  monthly  employment  of 
such  Individuals  for  such  period.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term  'earn- 
ings' shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  that 
assigned  to  such  term  In  section  1(d).  All 
department.^,  agencies,  and  wholly  owned  in- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States  shall 
submit  reports  to  the  Board  containing  such 
Information  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
determination  required  by  this  subsection." 

lb)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  rc.id  as  follows; 

■•(C)  To  qualify  for  benefits  an  Individual 
must  have  1 1 »  been  paid  wages  for  employ- 
ment of  not  less  than  $130  in  one  quarter 
in  his  base  period.  (2)  been  paid  wages  for 
employment  In  not  less  than  two  quarters 
in  such  period,  ^ind  ( 3 )  earned  during  such 
period  v.-ages  the  total  amiOunt  of  which  is 
equal  to  at  least  one  and  one-half  times  the 
amount  of  his  wages  for  the  quarter  in  such 
period  in  which  his  wages  were  the  highest. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause  (3 ) , 
any  o'.herwise  qualified  Individual  the  total 
amount  of  whose  wages  during  such  period 
is  less  than  the  amount  required  to  have 
been  earned  dliring  such  period  under  such 
clause  may  qualify  for  benefits  If  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  so  required  to  have 
been  e.^rned  and  the  total  amount  of  his 
wages  during  such  period  does  not  exceed 
S70.  but  the  amount  of  his  weekly  benefit, 
as  computed  under  section  7(b),  shall  be 
reduced  by  $1  if  such  difference  does  not 
exceed  $35  or  by  $2  if  such  difference  Is  more 
than  $35." 

(c)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

•■id)  Any  otherwise  eligible  Individual 
shall  be  entit:ed  during  any  benefit  year  to 
a  total  amount  of  benefits  equal  to  thirty- 
nine  times  his  weekly  benefit  amount:  Pro- 
vided, That  stich  total  amount  of  benefits. 
If  not  a  m\iltlple  of  one  dollar,  shall  be  com- 
puted to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  one 
d-:iar." 

(d)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

'■(a)  An  individual  who  has  left  his  most 
recent  work  voluntarily  without  good  cause, 
as  determined  by  the  Board  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  tt,  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  benefits  with  respect  to  the  week  in  which 
stich   leaving  occurred  and  with  respect  to 


the  six  consecutive  weeks  of  unemployment 
which  immediately  follow  such  week. 

"(b)  An  Individual  who  has  been  dis- 
charged for  misconduct  occurring  In  the 
course  of  his  most  recent  work  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Board  shall  not  be  ellg:ble 
for  benefits  with  respect  to  the  week  in  which 
such  discharge  occurred  and  for  the  six  weeks 
of  consecutive  unemployment  Immediately 
follov.'ing  such  week. 

"(c)  If  an  Individual  otherwise  eligible 
for  benefits  fails,  without  good  cause  as  de- 
termined by  the  Board  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  it.  either  to  apply  for  new  work 
found  by  the  Board  to  be  suitable  when  noti- 
fied by  any  employment  office,  or  to  accept 
any  suitable  work  when  offered  to  him  by 
any  employment  ofRce.  his  union  hiring  hiH. 
or  any  emp'oyer  dirict,  he  shall  not  be  el.gi- 
ble  fir  benefits  with  respect  to  the  wdk  in 
whicli  tuch  fiiilure  occurred  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  SIX  consecutive  weeks  of  un- 
employment which  Immediately  follow  such 
week.  In  determiniiag  whether  or  not  work 
is  suitable  within  the  meaning  of  this  sub- 
section the  Board  shall  consider  (1)  the 
physical  fitness  and  prior  training,  experi- 
ence, and  earnings  of  the  Individual.  (2i  the 
distance  of  the  place  of  work  from  the  In- 
dividual's place  of  residence,  and  (3)  the 
ri.sk  In-olved  as  to  health,  safety,  or  morals." 

Src  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  thl.s  Act  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  July  1.  1961.  and  the  benefit  rights  of 
any  individual  having  a  benefit  year  current 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  shall  be  rede- 
termined and  benefits  for  calendar  weeks 
ending  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  shall 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act; 
P'ov.ded.  That  no  claimant  shall  have  his 
benefits  reduced  or  denied  by  redetermina- 
tion resultine  from  the  application  of  this 
provision.  All  Initial  and  continued  claims 
for  benefits  for  weeks  occurring  wlthm  a 
benefit  year  which  commences  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  shall  be  computed  and  paid 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation  Act  as  amended   by  this  Act. 


EXCESSrVlE  SPENDING  BY  CHINESE 
NATIONALIST  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recokh  an  article  entitled  "The  U.S. 
Aid  Berates  Taiwan  on  Funds,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
23,  1961. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Aid  Berates  Taiw.in  on  Funds — Asserts 

Nationalist       Regimk       Overspends       on 

Itself 

Taipei.  Taiwan.  June  22. — A  leading  U.S. 
foreign  aid  official  In  Taiwan  said  today  that 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  was 
spending  too  much  money  on  Itself,  par- 
ticularly on  Its  armed  forces. 

The  official.  Roy  E  James,  deputy  director 
of  Taiwan  mission  of  the  U.S.  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  also  asserted 
that  the  regime,  led  by  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  was  too  reliant  on  "temporary 
and  uncertain"  U.S.  economic  assistance  to 
cover  its  deficits. 

If  this  situation  persists,  he  warned,  the 
Nationalists"  ambitious  economic  develop- 
ment plans  are  bound  to  fail. 

In  one  of  the  frankest  public  statements 
by  ranking  American  official  In  Taiwan.  Mr. 
James  said  the  Chinese  Nationalist  budget 
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had  been  rising  year  after  year.  The  deficit, 
he  declared.  Is  widening  at  an  alarming  rate. 
"I  have  yet  to  see  money  tree,"  he  said. 
"Government  deficits  are  financed  largely 
by  borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  Taiwan." 

REGIME   VOICED  CONTIDENCE 

His  remarks,  made  before  a  Taipei  Rotary 
Club,  contrasted  sharply  with  the  confidence 
displayed  earlier  this  month  by  the  regime 
on  Taiwan's  economic  future. 

The  regime's  optimism  was  expressed  In 
connection  with  the  currency  system.  At 
Che  time,  the  Nationalists  Issued  new  bank 
notes  of  100-yuan  denomination. 

This  caused  considerable  excitement  in  the 
Legislative  Yuan,  the  Nationalist  Parlia- 
ment. With  memories  of  the  disastrous  in- 
fiatlon  after  World  War  11  still  fresh  in  their 
minds,  the  legislators  interpreted  the  move 
as  a  sure  sign  of  imminent  inflation. 

Until  then  the  biggest  Taiwan  note  was  a 
10-yuan  bill.  A  person  had  to  carry  abou' 
a  pound  of  paper  money  to  pay  a  m'^nth's 
rent.  The  Nationalist  yuan,  or  New  Tai- 
wan dollar,  has  now  been  pegged  at  2.5 
U.S.  cents. 

ONE    BALANCED    BUDGET 

Mr.  James  said  the  only  time  the  Nation- 
alists balanced  their  budget  was  in  the  fl.scal 
year  that  ended  in  1959,  when  they  had  a 
surplus  revenue  of  38  million  yuan,  or  less 
than  $1  million.  The  surplus  occurred,  he 
said,  because  of  the  inclusion  of  U.S.  aid  in 
the   Nationalist   Government's    income. 

"That  picture  has  now  changed,"  he  added. 
"Even  with  increased  U.S.  budget  supfxsrt 
there  no  longer  is  a  surplus."  In  1960,  he 
said,  there  was  a  cash  deficit  of  423.000,000 
yuan  after  talcing  U.S.  aid  into  account.  In 
1961,  he  declared,  "there  will  be  a  larger 
deficit,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  an  even  larger  deficit  in  1962." 

MII.rT.AKY   SPENDING   HIGH 

He  attributed  the  major  part  of  the  deficit 
to  military  expenditures 
80     percent     or    more 
budget. 

Mr.  James  called  the  military  spending 
rate  one  of  the  highest,  probably  the  highest, 
rate  In  the  world.  In  any  event,  he  said,  it 
is  roughly  twice  that  in  the  United  States. 

"The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  defense 
bite  on  the  [Nationalist]  gross  national 
product  Is  rising,  not  falling  off  or  remain- 
ing static."  he  said.  He  did  not  give  de- 
tailed figures,  since  Nationalist 
expenditures  are  considered  to  be 
information. 


which  amount  to 
of    the    Nationalist 


defense 
classified 


THE  MISSILE  LAG 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  tonight  on 
the  subject  of  the  missile  lag.  I  agreed 
with  the  majority  leader  earlier  today 
to  postpone  making  the  speech  until  the 
Senate  had  completed  its  other  busi- 
ness. I  always  seek  to  cooperate  with 
and  accommodate  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  transaction  of 
Senate  business.  I  am  speaking  for  the 
record.  I  am  speaking  because  I  think 
it  is  important  that  a  record  be  made  on 
this  subject.  There  has  been  so  much 
adverse  newspaper  publicity  on  one 
phase  of  the  problem  about  which  I 
shall  speak  tonight  that  I  believe  it  is 
only  fair,  just,  and  right,  in  the  interest 
of  the  accused,  to  make  certain  that  a 
point  of  view  be  expressed  which  has 
not  been  expressed  in  the  Senate  to  date, 
setting  forth  some  facts  that  have  been 


ignored  concerning  labor  disputes  which 
have  occurred  at  certain  missile  bases. 

The  attention  of  the  country  has  been 
focused  in  recent  months  and,  indeed, 
in  the  last  few  years,  on  the  respective 
positions  of  the  United  States  and  So- 
viet Russia  in  the  race  for  achevements 
in  the  field  of  space  and  in  the  competi- 
tion for  superiority  in  the  manufacture, 
construction,  and  launchin'?  of  missiles. 

We  know  that  we  are  behind  in  th" 
space  race.  The  Russians  were  the  first 
to  orbit  a  satellite  around  the  earth  and 
they  have  recently  orbited  a  man  in 
space.  But  there  have  been  .mb.stantial 
achievements  on  our  side.  Every  true 
American  thrilled  to  the  ne\v.s  of  Com- 
mander Shepard's  flight  into  space  and 
his  safe  reentry  to  the  earth  on  May  5, 
1961.  Also,  we  are  told  by  eminent  sci- 
entists that,  although  Ru.ssia  has  the 
lead  in  the  "weis'hl  liftinu"  contest,  the 
United  States  has  a  clear  lead  in  the  sci- 
entific space  research.  I,loyd  W.  Berk- 
ner,  Chairman  of  the  Space  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  an  address  before  the  First  Na- 
tional Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Use.s 
of  Space  on  May  17.  .spnn.sored  by  the 
NASA,  has  taken  the  position  that 
American  superiority  in  space  science 
may  already  be  setting  the  stage  for 
leadership  in  space:^  cxploraiion.  He  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that: 

Leadership  in  space  fciencp  must  soon  be- 
come one  of  the  controlling  factors  in  ac- 
quiring space  leadership  generally. 

The  New  York  Times  report  of  Mr 
Berkners  address  also  stated. 

The  speaker  noted,  as  an  aside,  that  So- 
viet stiperiority  in  the  vital  matter  of  rocket 
weight  lifting  arose  from  a  decision  made 
in  1952 — 4  years  ahead  of  the  United  Slates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  append  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Times  report  of 
this  adress  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Det- 
lev  W.  Bronk,  chairman  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  has  said,  along  similar 
lines,  that  the  United  States  was  ahead 
of  the  Russians  in  most  phases  of  our 
space  program;  he  noted  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  more  spectacular  in  their 
achievements  and  were  ahead  in  the 
heavy  thrust  field. 

It  is  my  view  that  a  serious  problem 
arises  in  this  latter  regard.  During  all 
the  ages,  the  people  of  all  civilizations — 
whatever  their  level  of  advancement, 
have  considered  the  skies  and  the  celes- 
tial bodies  as  matters  of  the  deepest 
mystery  or  of  occult  nature.  Indeed, 
there  are  religions  which  have  wor- 
shipp>ed  the  sun  as  god. 

It  is.  therefore,  understandable  that 
the  first  nation  which  broke  the  chains 
of  gravity  and  caused  an  object  to  circle 
the  world  in  outer  space  should  capture 
the  imagination  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  This,  Russia  has  done.  Further- 
more, an  achievement  in  space  does  not 
require  argument,  inference,  statistics. 


or  complex  reasoning  to  prove  its  value. 
The  publication  of  the  fact  of  the  occur- 
rence is  the  single  item  of  proof  needed. 
The  current  superiority  of  the  Russians 
is,  therefore,  a  substantial  factor  in  its 
favor  and  against  us  in  the  battle  which 
is  being  waged  throughout  the  world,  be- 
tween the  forces  of  freedom  and  those 
of  totalitarian  communism. 

It  is  al.-o  understandable  that  we 
should  be  unhappy  over  the  cuiTent  sit- 
uation and  resolve  to  correct  it  at  the 
enrl'est  po.s.^ible  time. 

This  naturally  leads  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  cause."  of  our  being  second  rather 
than  first  in  the  matters  of  the  "weight 
liftine"  contest  and  the  orbiting  of  a 
man  in  space.  A  fair,  temperate,  bal- 
anced, and  judicious  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  our  difficulty  should  be  produc- 
tive of  great  good  since  it  should  point 
the  way  to  the  remedy  and  also  develop 
pubMc  support  for  the  mea.^ures  which 
must  he  taken. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  President  of 
tho  United  .States  clearly  defined  the 
difficulty  and  pointed  the  way  to  the 
remedy  in  his  message  of  May  25.  1961; 

He  stated: 

If  we  are  to  win  the  battle  th.it  Ls  now 
going  on  around  the  world  between  freedom 
and  tyranny,  the  dramatic  achievements  In 
space  which  occurred  in  recent  weeks  should 
have  made  clrar  to  us  all.  as  did  the  sput- 
nik m  19.57.  the  impact  of  this  adventure-  on 
the  minds  of  men  everywhere  who  are  at- 
tempting to  make  a  determination  of  which 
road  they  should  take. 

Since  early  in  my  term  our  efforts  in  space 
have  been  under  review.  With  the  advice  of 
the  Vice  Presirlent,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
National  Space  Council,  we  have  examined 
where  we  are  strong  and  where  we  are  not; 
where  we  may  succeed  and  where  we  may 
not 

Now  it  IS  t:me  to  take  longer  strides — time 
for  a  great  new  American  enterprise — time 
for  this  Nation  to  take  a  clearly  leading  role 
in  space  achievement  which,  in  many  ways, 
m.iv  hold  the  key  to  our  future  on  earth. 

I  believe  we  possess  all  the  resources  and 
talents  neces.sary.  But  the  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter are  that  we  have  never  made  the  national 
decisions  or  marshaled  the  national  resources 
for   such    leadership. 

We  have  never  specified  long-range  goals 
on  an  urgent  time  schedule:  or  managed  our 
resources  and  our  time  so  as  to  insure  their 
fulfillment. 

Recognizing  the  headstart  obtained  by  the 
Soviets  with  their  large  roc'iet  engines,  which 
give  them  many  months  of  leadtlme.  and 
recognizing  the  likelihood  that  they  will  ex- 
ploit this  lead  for  some  time  to  come,  in 
still  more  impressive  successes,  we  neverthe- 
less are  required  to  make  new  efforts  on  our 
own. 

For  while  we  cannot  guarantee  that  we 
shall  one  day  be  first,  we  can  guarantee  that 
any  failure  to  make  this  effort  will  make 
us  last. 

It  would  be  well,  also,  to  take  note  of 
the  statement  made  by  Clifford  C.  Fur- 
nas, now  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  and  formerly  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, which  is  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing report  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  6,  1961: 

A  college  president  who  formerly  was  a 
Defense  Department  official  said  today  that 
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If  the  Army's  Redstone  project  had  been  au- 
thorized In  1955  the  United  States  would 
have  beaten  Russia  Into  space. 

It  was  a  Redstone  boester  rocket  that 
carried  Comdr.  Alan  B  Shepard.  Jr.,  on  his 
Journey  to  the  fringes  of  space  today. 

Chancellor  Clifford  C.  Furnas,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, said  he  was  one  of  the  three  men  of 
a  nine-man  committee  that  had  urged  the 
use  of  the  Redstone  6  years  ago.  He  ad- 
dressed a  Reserve  Officers  Association  State 
convention  dinner  here 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  original  decision  not  to  com- 
pete with  Russia  in  the  "weight  lifting" 
contest,  and  in  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  our  national  resources  to  achieve 
our  object.  We  shall  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  affirm  our  support  for  this  object 
and  to  assume  responsibihty  for  the 
necessary  measures. 

During  the  recent  discussion  in  the 
other  body  of  the  bill  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  in 
the  amount  of  $1,376,900,000,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Cheno- 
WETH,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics : 

We  provide  $74,245,000  in  this  bill  for  the 
Mercury  project,  which  Is  the  project  to  put 
a  man  In  orbit.  We  authorize  the  sum  of 
$224,160,000  for  the  Saturn  project,  which 
wUl  develop  1.500.000  pounds  of  thrust. 
This  win  enable  us  to  excel  the  Russians  in 
placing  heavy  pay  loads  in  orbit.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  Russians  are  now  developing 
this  amount  of  thrust,  and  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Saturn  project  there  will  be 
no  question  of  our  superiority  In  this  field. 

Both  the  Mercury  and  Saturn  projects 
have  the  heaviest  priority.  We  are  anxious 
to  see  both  of  these  projects  completed  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

We  were  disappointed  when  the  Russians 
won  the  race  and  was  the  first  nation  to  put 
a  man  in  orbit  Their  success  was  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  they  have  concen- 
trated on  the  heavy  thrust,  which  I  have 
mentioned  about.  We  did  not  consider  such 
a  program  essential  to  our  military  needs, 
and  as  a  result  the  Russians  have  been  able 
to  put  heavier  payloads  Into  orbit.  With 
the  completion  of  the  Saturn  project  this 
win  no  longer  be  true. 

On  June  27,  the  Senate  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Committee  authorized  $1,784,- 
300,000  for  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  eminent  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  alert  the  Nation  to  its 
problems.  I  find  it  most  difficult  to  ac- 
c  pt,  however,  the  conclasion  in  the  clos- 
ing statement  and  summary  the  Senator 
made  on  the  floor  May  11,  1961,  that — 

Wildcat  strikes,  work  stoppages,  slow- 
downs, featherbedding.  and  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  low  productivity  on  the  part  of  some 
unions  and  workers  may  be  responsible  to 
a  substantial  degree  for  whatever  gap  or 
lagging  behind  exists  in  our  space  and  mis- 
sile programs. 

The  decisions  with  re.spect  to  the  space 
program  were  not  made  by  the  American 
workingman,  nor  were  they  made  by 
the  organized  American  labor  move- 
ment. I  do  not  seek  to  cast  aspersions 
or  to  participate  in  any  recriminations 


with  respect  to  the  decisions  which  were 
made.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  find  a  scapegoat 
for  our  serious  and  diflBcult  problems. 
This  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
our  traditions  of  f airplay  and  justice. 
And.  more  important,  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  find  a  scapegoat  would 
only  serve  to  divert  our  attention,  and 
the  attention  of  the  public,  from  our  real 
problems  and  the  measures  which  should 
be  taken  to  solve  them. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  also 
stated  on  this  floor  on  May  11.  1961, 
that— 

Testimony  we  have  heard  shows  that  we 
would  be  mar.y  months  ahead  of  our  present 
man-ln-space  timetable  had  It  not  been  lor 
an  Incredibly  low  work  production  output — 
only  40  percent  of  normal— by  workers  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  and  a  loss  of  87.000 
man-days  of  labor  there  through  work  stop- 
pf^ges. 

Specific  reference  was  then  made  to 
the  statements  of  a  Mr.  McNabb.  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Convair- Astronautics  Co., 
who  is  the  base  operations  manager  for 
this  conapany,  in  charge  of  the  plan  to 
lift  the  first  American  into  an  orbital 
space  flight.  It  must  be  noted  that  Mr. 
McNabbs  statements  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  alleged  low  productivity  were 
made  in  the  context  of  his  statement 
that— 

I  am  net  trying  to  blame  unions  for  this 
There  are  other  problems  In  this  kind  of  a 
program.  There  Is  the  lack  of  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  the  lack  of  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  lack  of  decision  on  the  part  of 
our  own  management.  I  am  probably  as 
guilty  as  anybody  sometimes.  It  is  all  of 
these  contributing  factors  which,  however, 
are  part  of  our  system  and  part  of  our  democ- 
racy. Maybe  this  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
democracy. 

No  testimony  was  produced  at  the 
hearing  from  any  ofiBcial  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
which  has  the  governmental  responsi- 
bility for  the  man-in-space  program. 
There  is  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  labor, 
however,  from  Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  debate  of  the  other  body  on 
the  appropriation  authorization  bill  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred.  That 
letter,  dated  May  24,  1961,  sent  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  Chairman 
Brooks,  of  Louisiana,  in  its  entirety, 
reads  as  follows: 

National   Aeronautics   and 

Space   Administration. 
Office  of  the  Administrator. 
Washington,   D.C.,  May  24.   1961. 
Hon.    Overton   Brooks, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Science  and  AHro- 
jxautics.  House  of  Represeritatii^e?.  Wash- 
ington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  replies  to  your 
letter  of  May  18,  1961,  asking  us  to  Indicate 
areas  in  which  the  program  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and   Space  Administration   has 
been    affected   by   labor  disputes   and   prac- 
tices.   From  a  report  of  an  Investigation  ini- 
tiated to  assist  In  answering  your  letter,  the 
following  is  quoted: 

"It  cannot  be  said  that  NASA's  program 
has  been  unaffected  by  labor  practices  and 


disputes.  An  example  of  thlB  Is  the  situa- 
tion that  developed  in  the  making  of  cable 
connections  for  the  Project  Mercury  ground 
communication  system.  NASA  officials  have 
however,  recognized  and  endeavored  to  keep 
In  proper  perspective  both  sides  of  the  labor 
problem  and  have  acted  quickly  and  effec- 
tively where  necessary  to  prevent  delay  in 
the  space  eff^irt 

"There  have  been  two  principal  areas  of 
concern.  In  the  operation  of  the  Saturn  prii- 
gram.  there  is  a  Civil  Service  NASA  launcli 
Team  which  at  some  point  must  lake  over 
from  construction  workers  who  work  for 
building  contractors  at  the  Saturn  launch 
complexes  at  Cape  Canaveral.  The  building 
trades  unionists  threatened  to  strike  laip 
last  summer  if  the  NASA  team  took  over  ai 
the  point  NA.SA  officials  considered  proper 
and  which  was  provided  for  In  the  contract 
and  to  avoid  the  strike  NASA  ordered  its 
team  off  the  job  and  initiated  negotiations 
TTie  talks  were  unsuccessful  and  NASA,  alter 
most  careful  study,  concluded  that  it  had  to 
order  its  team  into  the  area  or  delay  the 
launch  program.  NASA  did  put  its  own  peo- 
ple on  the  work  on  November  14,  1960.  and 
on  that  date  the  building  trades  union  struck 
in  a  labor  stoppage  that  lasted  14  days  until 
November  28.  1960. 

'In  this  14-day  period.  NASA  filed  charges 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
charging  the  unions  with  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. Action  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  was  suspended  pending  the  out- 
come of  a  special  investigation  and  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  a  committee 
comprised  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  the  unions.  During  the  period 
of  tills  investigation,  the  unions  agreed  to  go 
back  to  work  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
all  members  and  indicated  an  acceptance  of 
NASA's  basic  operational  requirements 
Since  this  time,  there  has  been  relative  sta- 
bility In  connection  with  the  Saturn  work 
at  Cape  Canaveral. 

"The  above  situation  involved  a  Jurisdic- 
tional dispute.  The  second  of  the  serious 
problems  which  has  been  encountered  re- 
lates to  overtime  pay.  NASA  took  over  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  responsibility 
for  certain  complexes  at  Cape  Canaveral  on 
July  1.  1960.  Prom  the  beginning,  it  was 
recognized  that  certain  labor  practices  ap- 
plicable to  the  building  trades  and  relating 
to  overtime  pay  would  have  to  be  controlled 
If  NASA's  launch  activities  were  not  to  be 
Impaired  or  excessively  costly.  This  was  par- 
ticularly necessary  at  Canaveral  where  many 
of  NASA's  contracts  are  administered  by  the 
Air  Force  or  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  necessary  action  on  overtime  pay 
was  accomplished  through  the  development 
and  promulgation,  in  coordination  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  of  a  NASA  overtime 
pay  policy  (copy  attached)  designed  to  elim- 
inate abuses  such  as  those  which  have  re- 
cently been  gi\'en  extensive  publicity. 

"The  above  cases  represent  the  only  lat)or 
situations  In  which  NASA  has  been  presented 
with  serious  threats  to  its  national  program 
These  did  not  cause  any  slippage  or  post- 
ponements In  the  NASA  Canaveral  booster 
program.  The  Saturn  launch  program,  fnr 
example.  Is  on  schedule  and.  as  indicated 
earlier,  the  Mercury  man-in-space  shot  was 
not  delayed  by  labor  troubles.  It  Is  true, 
however,  that  delays  attributable  to  labor 
troubles,  at  least  in  connection  with  Saturn 
launch  complex  34,  have  used  up  all  of  the 
time  built  Into  the  Saturn  program  for  es- 
sential research  and  development  contin- 
gencies and  emergencies.  If  further  delays 
are  encountered  program  slippage  Is  probable. 
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"Whne.  M  is  Inevitable  In  new  programs 
soch  M  those  Involved  In  the  space  effort, 
there  h»v«  been  other  work  stoppages  and 
mlBunderstandtags,  these  have  been  of  short 
duration — a  day  or  so — and  we  haTe  been 
able  to  dispose  of  them  quickly  and  fairly." 
I  hope  this  report  will  give  you  the  Infor- 
mation you  need. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Wesb, 

Administrator. 

This  is  an  authoritative  statement 
from  an  ofiBcial  source  denying  the  prop- 
osition that  labor  troubles  caused  a  de- 
lay In  the  man-in-space  program.  It 
is  the  voice  of  our  Government,  speaking 
through  this  administrator,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  matter.  Yet, 
as  one  reads  some  of  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts, from  some  of  the  vicious  and  un- 
fair, not-based-on-fact  editorials  that 
have  been  penned  against  labor,  using 
the  labor  troubles  at  Cape  Canaveral  as 
their  scapegoat,  one  would  think  the 
Republic  was  about  to  fall. 

I  stand  here  this  evening,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, holding  no  brief  for  any  abuse-of- 
labor  practice  in  any  construction  Job, 
for  the  Government  or  for  private  in- 
dustry. I  stand  here  as  one  who  sat  on 
the  War  Labor  Board,  during  World  War 
n,  writing  opinions  on  some  of  the  so- 
called  "hottest"  disputes  of  the  war 
period.  Then,  too,  editorials  were  writ- 
ten, whenever  a  labor  problem  arose  in 
connection  with  any  defense  establish- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  what  the  United 
States  ought  to  set  up  during  a  time  of 
war  was  an  economic  dictator — belying 
to  the  world  that  we  really  believed  in 
our  system  of  freedom  in  the  United 
States. 

A  glorious  record  was  written  by  labor 
and  management  during  the  war  period. 
A  magnificent  record  was  written  in  ap- 
plying the  rule  of  reason  to  labor  dis- 
putes as  they  arose  in  war  industry  after 
war  industry. 

Being  in  a  war  does  not  eliminate  hu- 
man frailties  on-  the  part  of  manage- 
ment, labor  leaders,  or  workers.  Being 
in  a  war  gives  no  assurance  that  all  em- 
ployers and  all  labors  leaders  are  going 
to  always  place  the  public  interest  first. 
Sometimes  there  are  lapses  of  good  judg- 
ment. Sometimes  human  frailties  take 
over.  Sometimes  ugly  selfishness  super- 
sedes a  full  recognition  of  one's  patriotic 
obligation. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  record  of  indus- 
trial statesmanship  was  wTitten  during 
the  war  by  management  and  labor  in 
the  settling  of  disputes. 

If  I  make  no  other  plea  in  presenting 
my  case  tonight  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  from  my  desk  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  I  make  the  plea  that 
in  my  judgment  there  is  nothing  in- 
volved in  any  of  the  so-called  missile 
base  problems  or  national  defense  prob- 
lems, involving  disputes  between  con- 
tractors and  labor  at  the  present  time, 
which  even  compares  with  the  complex- 
ity or  seriousness  of  the  difficulties  of 
some  of  the  major  labor  problems  which 
confronted  us  in  World  War  II. 
So  I  am  taking  these  few  minutes  to- 
— -night,  Mr.  President,  to  present  some 


facts  which  have  not  related  to  one  an- 
other, so  far  as  I  know,  in  aii>'  of  the 
newspaper  stories  or  in  any  of  the  other 
writings  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

We  should  not  forget  that  it  is  a 
truism  in  regard  t^  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  that  there  never  is  a  work 
stoppage  on  the  part  of  labor  without 
a  work  stoppage  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment— a  work  stoppage  in  the  sense  that 
management  has  been  following  a  course 
of  action  which  has  caused  free  workers 
in  America  to  take  the  position  that  an 
injustice  is  being  done  them.  Some- 
times they  are  mistaken  in  their  position. 
but  I  say.  as  an  old  arbitrator  and  medi- 
ator of  many,  many  years'  experience, 
that  the  labor  dispute  is  indeed  a  rarity 
in  which  all  the  wrong  is  on  the  side  of 
the  employer  or  all  the  wrong  is  on  the 
side  of  labor.  In  respect  to  the  more 
than  400  decisions  I  have  rendered  in 
labor  disputes.  I  doubt  if  there  were  more 
than  2  or  3  in  which  all  the  wTong  was 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  are 
many  extenuating  circumstance.'^,  many 
provocations,  many  failings  of  human 
nature  involved  on  both  sides  of  a  labor 
dispute. 

I  say  to  Senators  tonight,  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  the  labor 
disputes  which  have  existed  on  the  so- 
called  missile  bases  represent  100  per- 
cent wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the 
unions  and  workers  involved.  Again  I 
say.  I  have  no  doubt  there  have  been 
some  labor  practices  which  need  to  be 
changed 

Out  of  all  the  facts  which  are  avail- 
able it  seems  clear  that  the  critics  of  the 
workers  in  the  missile  establishments 
have  not  sustained  the  burden  of  proof 
that  the  missile  lag  is  caused  in  any 
considerable  measure  by  labor  disputes 
at  the  bases. 

This  is  a  good  place  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  Goveniment's  interest  is 
often  represented  by  the  American 
military. 

One  of  the  things  we  learned  on  the 
War  Labor  Board  when  we  had  a  labor 
dispute  which  involved  a  defense  estab- 
lishment was  that  we  would  seldem  get 
Impartial,  objective  testimony,  argu- 
ments, and  points  of  view  expre.ssed  by 
the  American  military.  One  thine;  we 
came  to  recognize  very  quickly  was  that, 
for  some  reason,  the  training  of  the 
American  military  docs  not  .seem  to 
create  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  of  economic  freedom  e.sscntial 
in  a  free  trade  union  movement.  The 
military  would  like  to  handle  labor  by 
way  of  the  command  system,  but  free 
men  working  in  a  free  economy  are  not 
prone  to  respond  to  military  commands. 
So  we  used  to  have  quite  a  bit  of  difficulty 
with  the  military. 

How  well  I  remember  the  case,  the 
opinion  in  regard  to  which  I  wrote  for 
the  Board,  in  which  the  Federal  ship- 
yards were  taken  over  under  the  orders 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
after  we  sat  down  with  the  President  and 
gave  him  the  facts  in  regard  to  what  was 
happening  in  the  Federal  shipyards, 
pointing  out  that  if  the  management  of 
those  yards  successfully  defied  the  Na- 


tional War  Labor  Board  it  would  mean 
the  end  of  no-strike-no-lockout-agree- 
ment, and  we  would  have  a  labor  situa- 
tion in  the  country  which  could  be 
disruptive  of  the  war  effort.  So  the 
President  signed  the  papers. 

We  had  a  very  remarkable  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  at  the  time,  who  soon  discov- 
ered he  was  going  to  have  difficulty  with 
his  admirals  in  enforcing  that  decision. 
I  was  assigned  the  duty  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  meeting  in  the 
Navy  Department  and  explaining  to  the 
Secretary  and  some  of  his  officials  the 
meaning  of  the  decision  and  the  fact  that 
the  Na\'y  had  no  discretion  in  the  prem- 
ises except  to  enforce  the  decision. 

Incidentally,  the  incomparable  Adali 
Stevenson  was  a  naval  officer  at  the  time 
and  was  the  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  that  interesting  conference. 
We  have  frequently  referred  to  it  in  our 
conver.sations,  with  much  enjoyment, 
during  the  years  which  have  since  passed. 
We  made  clear  to  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Navy  that  we  were  dealing  in  con- 
nection with  this  case  and  with  the 
decision  in  a  free  economy,  not  a  mili- 
tary economy.  The  then  Secretary  of 
War.  Robert  Patterson,  who  sat  in  on 
that  conference  and  who  was  in  his  own 
right  a  distinguished  lawyer,  advised 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

Mr  Secretary,  you  and  I  are  but  a  couple 
of  US  mnrshals  In  connection  with  the  en- 
forrrment  of  this  decision.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  see  to  it  that  the  decision 
Is  enforced. 

May  I  say  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox,  that 
the  decision  was  enforced  although  it 
was  a  decision  that  laid  down  working 
rules,  rf^gulations,  and  rights  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  existed  in  strict  navy 
yards  operated  for  the  most  part  by 
Navy  personnel  or  by  personnel  that 
recognized  they  were  under  Navy  regu- 
lation. 

I  mention  this  case  because  it  is  a 
pretty  good  illustration  of  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  whenever  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  is  one  of  the  parties 
involved  in  a  labor  di.spute,  it  is  very 
important,  based  upon  experience,  that 
the  Government  make  available  judi- 
cially minded  experts  to  pa.ss  judgment 
upon  the  policies  of  the  military  in  order 
to  make  certain  that  precious  economic 
rights,  recognized  as  part  of  our  lalxjr 
policy  in  this  country,  are  not  destroyed, 
ignored,  or  defied  by  the  American  mili- 
tary. 

I  have  studied  enough  about  some  of 
the  disputes  at  mi.s.sile  bases  to  satisfy 
myself  that  there  are  some  of  the  same 
patterns  with  regard  to  the  military  at- 
titude toward  labor  that  we  ran  into 
during  the  War  Labor  Board  days. 

One  thing  that  we  learned  during 
World  War  II  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  in  this  coun- 
try was  that  carrying  out  the  principles 
of  economic  freedom  in  the  handling  of 
industrial  disputes  strengthens  a  war 
effort  rather  than  weakens  it.  It  is  not 
different  in  peacetime  for  the  missile  site 
program. 


Let  us  not  forget  that  among  many 
ol  the  essential  differences  between  a 
free  society  and  a  totalitarian  society  Is 
the  difference  that  in  a  free  society  there 
Ls  a  free  trade  union  movement;  in  a 
totalitarian  society  there  Is  none.  In 
fact,  in  a  totalitarian  society  the  two 
things  that  the  totalitarian  tyrant  de- 
stroys first  are  a  free  trade  union  move- 
ment and  a  free  enterprise  system  op- 
erated and  managed  by  free  employers. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington],  in  a  speech  before 
this  body  on  June  26.  emphasized  the 
same  point: 

If  money  and  authority  to  proceed  liad 
not  been  withheld,  the  United  States  could 
have  flown  Commander  Shepard  down  range 
in  1959. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
lease covering  his  speech  appear  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  we  turn  to  the 
operational  ballistic  missile  program, 
we  find  that  whatever  intermediate  dif- 
ficulties and  delays  may  have  occurred 
during  the  course  of  the  program,  the 
schedule  established  by  the  officials  in 
charge  of  the  program  has  been  met. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  T.  Thurman.  As- 
sistant for  Production  Programing, 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Materiel.  Headquarters.  U.S.  Air  Force, 
testified  before  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  on  April  25, 
1961.  that: 

The  military  services  •  •  •  and  we  are 
talking  about  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
here  •  •  •  as  of  this  date  has  brought  in 
every  operational  missile  that  was  scheduled 
to  be  brought  In  by  this  date  and  for  the 
balance  of  our  plan  we  arent  going  to  be 
substantially  off  of  that  schedule  on  the 
basis   of  what  we  are  now  able  to  see. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there 
have  been  Intermediate  delays  and  sub- 
stantial costs  arising  from  the  step"'  re- 
quired to  overcome  these  delays  in  order 
to  keep  the  program  on  schedule. 

The  New  York  Time.s  carries  a  report, 
however,  dated  May  26,  1961.  that: 

In  testimony  before  the  McClellan  subcom- 
mittee and  In  interviews,  Pentagon  officials 
have  indicated  that  work  stoppages  have  not 
been  the  prime  cause  of  delays  In  the  overall 
missile  base  program.  These  officials  said 
technical  problems,  inefficiency,  and  poor 
management  were  greater  difficulties. 

It  was  understood  today  that  the  Air  Force, 
at  the  direction  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
bert  S.  McNamara,  was  investigating  these 
problems  anew. 

This  report,  and,  in  particular,  the  fact 
that  action  is  being  taken  in  this  area, 
would  appear  to  bear  out  the  contentions 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Haggerty,  president  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. AFLr-CIO.  that  nonlabor  fac- 
toids have  been  the  major  cause  of  delays 
in  the  missile  program.  These  conten- 
tions have  been  set  forth  in  his  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  May  5.  1961, 
and  which  would  have  been  presented  at 
the  open  hearings  on  Wednesday,  May 
10,  but  for  the  suspension  of  those  hear- 


ings. I  request  permission  to  set  forth 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Haggerty's  statement 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remains. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  3.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  statement  is  docu- 
mented by  extensive  references  to  the 
Report  of  the  House  Cornmlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  the  Air  Force  Intercon- 
tinental Ballistic  Missile  Construction 
Program,  issued  March  3,  1961.  and  the 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  of  this  committee 
held  during  February  1961. 

I  wish  to  say  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Hag- 
gerty that  steps  should  have  been  taken 
to  see  to  it  that  the  statement  that  I 
now  am  putting  into  the  Record  and 
getting  into  official  document  form  was 
made  official  at  the  time  it  was  scheduled 
for  presentation,  not  only  to  Congress, 
but  through  Congress,  to  the  American 
people. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  hearings 
were  suspended  on  May  10,  because  a 
great  deal  of  ink  had  been  spilled  across 
this  land  smearing  labor  in  regard  to  a 
one-sided  presentation  of  the  case  and 
charges  against  labor.  As  a  law  teacher, 
I  never  have  been  able  to  reconcile  my- 
self to  even  a  fleeting  thought  that  there 
could  be  even  a  semblance  of  fairness  in 
a  course  of  action  which  allowed  only 
one  side  to  tell  its  story. 

I  would  make  this  speech  tonight,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
present  in  this  official  forum  the  state- 
ment of  Mr,  Haggerty,  to  get  to  the 
American  people  the  fact  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  missile  program  itself  have 
not  sought  to  put  blame  upon  work  stop- 
pages at  missile  bases. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  the 
causes  are  primarily  changes  in  plans, 
delays  in  decisions,  uncertainty  in  ap- 
proach, starting  a  program  and  cancel- 
ing the  program,  and  starting  another. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  progrsim.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  exi>ect  anything 
else  In  an  experimental  field  such  £is 
this.  This  is  research  on  a  grand  scale. 
Starting  a  project  and  then  changing 
and  trying  another  theory  after  finding 
that  the  first  theory  does  not  work  out  is 
of  course  the  common  experience  of 
every  scientist  in  a  small  laboratory. 
Here  is  a  huge  laboratory,  with  a  grand 
research  program  going  on.  When  a 
theory  breaks  down  and  it  is  necessary 
to  change  course,  of  course,  that  is  dra- 
matic, and  reaches  the  attention  of  the 
public.  When  there  is  a  research  pro- 
gram that  is  as  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  country  and  a  competitor  of  ours 
seems  to  be  getting  along  a  little  faster 
and  capturing  the  imagination  of  the 
masses  of  the  world.  I  can  understand 
the  tendency  to  find  a  scapyegoat.  How- 
ever, I  believe  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
scapegoat  be  given  an  opportunity  to  tell 
his  story. 

I  refer  to  this  particular  individual. 
Mr.  Haggerty,  because  he  has  the  trust 
and  responsibility  of  labor  statesman- 
ship, in  behalf  of  the  large  number  of 
free  workers  in  this  country  whom  he 
represents,  to  present  what  he  believes 


to  be  the  facts  in  sujHwrt  of  his  side  of 
the  story. 

It  appears  from  the  rep>ort  and  the 
hearings  that  the  so-called  concurrency 
policy,  involving  the  concurrent  design 
and  construction  of  missile  sites,  re- 
sulted in  excessive  change  orders  and 
modifications. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  ap- 
r>ended  statement  is  illustrative: 

See.  for  example,  the  testimony  showing: 
There  were  600  major  design  changes  at 
Lowry  (p.  10);  at  the  Lincoln  base,  modifi- 
cations affected  312  pages  of  the  original 
476  pages  of  specifications  and  the  utility 
piping  system  was  modified  six  times  •  •  • 
the  scope  of  these  changes  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  fact  that  the  original  contract 
price  was  increased  from  $17  million  to  $31 
million  (pp.  80,  81,  93);  and  40  percent  of 
the  $50  million  volume  of  tlie  Hardeman  Co. 
in  the  missile  program  represents  change 
orders  (p   151 i . 

It  is  entirely  evident  that  changes  and 
modifications  of  this  magnitude  Vould 
result  in  substantial  delay  and  inordinate 
costs.  Furthermore,  it  is  conceded  that 
the  original  organization  of  the  program 
was  poor  and  that  all  its  faults  have 
not  yet  been  remedied. 

What  I  have  said  has  been  presented 
to  this  body  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  labor  problem  on  missile  and  space 
sites  in  perspective — not  to  hold  labor 
blameless. 

As  I  have  previously  noted,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  it 
clear  in  his  message  of  May  25.  1961, 
that  "we  have  never  sp>eclfled  long- 
range  goals  on  an  urgent  time  schedule." 

Actually,  the  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  department  did  take  action 
on  February  16,  1961.  a  very  short  time 
after  President  Kennedy  first  Indicated 
the  need  for  urgency  in  the  missile  pro- 
gram in  his  message  of  January  30,  1961. 
On  that  date.  February  16.  the  depart- 
ment issued  its  no-strike  policy  requiring 
compliance  with  all  available  procedures 
for  the  amicable  settlement  of  disputes 
and  prior  approval  of  the  international 
president  before  any  local  could  engage 
in  a  work  stoppage. 

The  statement  of  policy  did  not  be- 
come completely  effective  on  its  promul- 
gation— because  time  was  required  to 
make  it  practically  operable  just  as  is 
the  case  with  laws.  Executive  orders,  and 
the  like.  Furthermore,  it  could  apply 
only  to  the  unions  which  are  constituents 
of  the  building  trades  department — and 
there  are  many  unions  on  the  missile 
sites  which  are  not  constituents  of  the 
department. 

The  Air  Force  has  presented  statistical 
data  showing  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  construction  in  1956  to  March 
31.  1961.  there  have  been  a  total  of  327 
strikes  at  operational  and  test  sites,  with 
a  total  loss  of  162,872  days. 

That  is  all  that  was  needed  to  cite  in 
order  to  give  reactionary  newspaper  edi- 
tors with  antilabor  bias  a  journalistic 
field  day.  They  took  it.  This  is  typical 
of  the  military  statistical  treatment  of 
a  problem  in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 

The  publication  of  these  arithmetical 
totals  has  served  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  labor  disputes  on  missile  and 
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space  sites  have  been  a  substantial  fac- 
tor in  delaying  the  missile  program  dur- 
ing this  4  •'2  year  period. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that 
Lt.  Gen.  Emerson  C.  Itschner.  former 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  as  late  as  No- 
vember 29, 1960 — more  than  4  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  construction 
program — took  the  view  that — 

Jurisdictional  strikes  by  building  trades 
unions  played  only  a  relatively  minor  part 
In  the  delays  that  set  back  the  early  site 
constiriictlon  program  by  about  5  months. 

The  report  of  the  general's  speech  is 
set  forth  in  the  Construction  Labor  Re- 
port No.  271,  page  A-4,  which  also  con- 
tains the  following : 

Itschner.  whose  command  Is  responsible 
for  the  "brick  and  mortar"  work  In  the  site 
activation  program,  told  the  NatlonaJ  Rocket 
Club  In  Washington  on  November  29  that 
the  major  blame  for  the  delay  must  rest 
with  "Oorernment-sponsored  design  changes 
and  feUures  to  deliver  Government-fur- 
nished equipment  on  time." 

This  was  a  natural  result  of  the  speed  re- 
quired In  the  program  and  the  application 
of  "concurrency,"  he  noted,  with  design  not 
finalized  before  construction  contracts  were 
let. 

Mr.  President,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  secure  data  showing 
the  quantitative  ratio  of  total  man-days 
lost  to  total  man-days  worked  in  the 
missile  and  space  program. 

I  felt  that  if  the  Air  Force  intended 
to  disseminate  throughout  America 
only  a  part  of  the  story.  It  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  full  statistical 
story.  If  it  was  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  commencement  of 
construction  in  1956  to  March  1,  1961, 
that  there  had  been  a  total  of  327  strikes 
at  operational  test  sites,  with  a  loss  of 
162,872  days,  it  was  only  fair  to  ask  the 
Air  Force  to  supply  the  country  with  the 
quantitative  ratio  of  total  man-days  lost 
to  total  man-days  worked  in  the  missile 
and  space  program.  I  requested  this  in- 
formation of  the  Secretary  in  a  letter 
dated  May  26,  1961. 

It  appears  from  the  response  I  re- 
ceived by  letter,  dated  June  5.  1961,  from 
Brig.  Gren.  Joseph  T.  Kingsley,  Jr., 
Deputy  Director  of  Legislative  Liaison 
of  the  Air  Force,  that  the  information 
is  not  available  and  that  it  would  take 
from  30  to  60  days  to  compile  the  data 
from  which  the  ratio  could  be  drawn. 

They  ought  to  have  thought  about  it, 
Mr.  President,  before  they  released  to 
the  country  information  which  could  be 
used  by  the  detractors  of  labor  to  broad- 
cast the  many  misrepresentations  that 
have  been  written  on  this  subject  matter 
based  upon  incomplete  statistical  ma- 
terial. 

I  addressed  a  similar  inquiry  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  received  a 
response,  dated  June  25.  1961.  from  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Army  Schaub.  The 
material  sent  to  me  covers  the  construc- 
tion contracts  administered  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  total  number  of  man- 
days  lost  during  the  period  of  4%  years 
from  July  1,  1956,  through  March  31, 
1961,  was  111.518.  The  total  man-days 
worked  during  this  period  were  7,543,836. 


The  ratio  of  total  man -days  lost  to  total 
man-days  wortod  was  1.4  percent. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
think  procedure  should  have  been  avail- 
able and  policy  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  three  parties  concerned  In 
these  disputes — labor,  management,  and 
the  Defense  Establishment — which 
would  have  greatly  reduced  the  111,518 
man-days  lost.  But.  Mr.  President,  sim- 
ply looking  at  this  ratio  puts  quite  a  dif- 
ferent ca.st  and  reflection  on  the  labor 
image  which  both  the  Air  Force  and 
certain  journalists  in  this  country'  have 
sought  to  create  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  concerning  labor.  One  and  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  constitutes  the  total 
percentage  of  the  man-days  lost  nut  of 
a  total  of  7,543.836  man-days  worked. 

In  fairness.  I  should  say  that  the  Air 
Force  did  send  me  information  on  the 
relationship  of  man-days  lost  to  man- 
days  worked  on  both  Air  Force  and 
Corps  of  Engineers  contracts  for  the  pe- 
riod of  1  year  from  January  1.  1960.  to 
December  31.  1960.  and  for  the  iri-month 
F)eriod  from  January  1.  1960.  to  March 
31.  1961.  The  data  for  the  earlier  period 
shows  a  ratio  of  1.1  percent  loss  and  the 
data  for  the  latter  period  shows  a  ratio 
of  less  than  nine-tenths  of  1  percent. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  data  show 
that  the  largest  number  of  work  stop- 
pages occurred  at  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base — Cape  Canaveral — namely  79;  but 
there  were  21  other  bases.  The  data 
made  available  to  me  show  that  there 
were  relatively  minor  ratios  of  man -days 
lost  to  total  man-days  worked  at  some  of 
these  other  bases.  For  example,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  figures  show  a  ratio 
of  about  five  one-hundredth,';  of  1  per- 
cent at  Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Okla  .  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  at  Beale  Air  Force 
Base.  Calif.,  and  one-fiftieth  of  1  percent 
at  Schilling.  Kans..  and  Piatt  bureh. 
N.Y.,  Air  Force  Base. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  with  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to- 
gether with  the  statistical  data  .supplied. 
be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  also,  drawing  upon  my  experience, 
that  when  we  take  a  look  at  the  defense 
establishments  doing  very  similar  work, 
subject  to  the  same  work  objectives  or 
goals  with  regard  to  a  program,  and  we 
find  a  record  such  as  I  have  just  dis- 
closed, with  one  base  standincr  out  as 
somewhat  away  from  the  norm,  we 
simply  look  at  that  base  and  ask  the 
question:  What  is  so  different  about  it? 
Why  this  disparity? 

Usually.  Mr.  President,  the  old  hu- 
man factor  raises  its  head.  We  often 
find  conflicts  in  personalities,  contests 
involving  personal  ambitions,  that  old 
frailty  of  dislike  of  some  humans  for 
other  humans,  some  provocative  policy 
that  has  been  instituted  at  a  particular 
plant  which  people  of  good  judgment 
would  not  think  of  trying  to  institute  at 
another  plant,  difficult  and  harassing 
working  conditions.    I  do  not  know  what 


the  facts  are  with  respect  to  a  couple 
of  bases  at  which  there  seems  to  have 
beesi  more  trouble  than  at  other  bases. 
However.  I  suggest  that  the  answer  is 
that  the  procedure  which  ought  to  be 
followed  is  the  procedure  which  is  now 
being  inaugurated. 

The  Air  Force  has  indicated,  in  its 
letter  of  June  5.  1961,  from  Brigadier 
Crencral  Kingsley,  that  costs  may  be  in- 
volved in  securing  the  data  I  requested, 
and,  al.so,  that  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
clearance  would  be  required. 

Mr.  F*resident,  when  I  received  that 
letter.  I  had  to  smile,  because  that  is  an 
old  military  technique.  When  I  served 
on  the  War  Labor  Board,  I  used  to  find 
that  we  had  little  difBculty  getting  in- 
formation from  manau'ement  and  little 
difBculty  in  getting  the  data  we  needed 
from  the  unions:  but  when  the  data  we 
nxjucsted  might  be  embarrassing  to  the 
military,  then,  let  me  state,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  job  of  getting  it  from  the  mili- 
tary was  harder  than  pulling  teeth  with 
automobile  pliers. 

An  examination  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  "Coordinating  of  Federal  Reporting 
Services"— title  V,  United  States  Code. 
section  139 — shows  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  been  given  authority  in 
this  area  to  avoid  duplication  and  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  existing  Federal 
agencies.  Title  29.  United  States  Code. 
section  4.  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics  us — 

.';pcclflcany  charged  to  Investigate  the  causes 
of,  and  facts  rflatlng  to,  all  controversies  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  as  they  may 
occur,  and  which  may  tend  to  Interfere  with 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  different 
States. 

I  have,  under  date  of  June  22,  re- 
quested that,  to  a.ssure  a  statistically  ex- 
pert study  of  the  problem,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics,  with  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
make  an  appropriate  statistical  study  of 
labor  disputes  in  the  missile  and  space 
program. 

To  be  very  frank  about  it.  if  General 
Kingsley  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  does  not  propose  to  supply  the  In- 
formation voluntarily — I  propose  to  get 
it  from  him;  and  let  me  serve  notice 
here  tonight,  from  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  I  am  going  to  get  it,  because 
under  the  law  I  am  entitled  to  it.  And 
let  me  serve  notice  now,  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  he  had  better  start  giv- 
ing this  his  personal  attention — and 
pronto.  I  am  a  very  patient  man,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  my  patience.  And 
when  as  a  U.S.  Senator  representing  the 
sovereign  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  ask  those  in  the  Pentagon  for  any 
information  in  connection  with  any  of 
my  problems  as  a  legislator  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  now  serve  notice  on  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  I  am  going  to  get  it.  If 
he  wants  to  try  to  stop  me,  let  the  Secre- 
tary start  now. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  under 
date  of  June  22,  I  requested  that,  to 
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assure  a  statistically  expert  study  of  the 
problem,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  with  the  authorization  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  make  an  appro- 
priate statistical  rtudy  of  labor  disputes 
in  the  missile  and  space  program.  Such 
a  study  should  prove  useful  in  future 
policymaking  in  this  portion  of  the  de- 
fense program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  requesting  this  study 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

JrjTi:  22.   1961. 
The  Honorable  AKTHum  J  Goldeesg. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Deas  Mb.  aEOttTAET:  You  are.  of  course, 
aware  of  my  long-held  Interest  In  various 
aspects  of  the  labor  relations  scene  of  our 
national  life. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  been  particular- 
ly Interested  In  obtaining  an  accurate  picture 
of  our  collectlre  bargaining  Institutions  In 
their  relationship  to  our  missile  program. 

I  have  attempted  to  obtain  this  Informa- 
tion from  the  Air  Force,  which  has  been  the 
Department  primarily  concerned  with  this 
program.  Unfortunately,  the  material  cculd 
not  be  made  available  without  obtaining 
Budget  Bureau  clearance  for  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  costs  of  Investigation. 

tJnder  the  clrcunwtances,  I  respectfuliy 
request  that  you  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics  tj  make  a  study  of  work 
stoppages  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  mis- 
sile proeraxn. 

ThU  study  might  properly  Include  data 
for  each  missile  and  space  project  ur.dex 
the  following  headlr.gs: 

1.  Number  of  work  stoppages. 

2.  Man-days  worked. 
3    Man-da\-s  lost. 

4.  Percentage  lost. 

5.  Totals  for  each  of  the  above  for  each 
calendar  year,  or  other   appropriate  time. 

I  think  the  study  should  also  present.  If 
possible,  encu^h  detail  to  be  meaningful  In 
analyzing  such  aspects  of  the  strike  picture 
such  as  catises  of  tlie  stoppages,  number  of 
calendar  days  lost  i>er  strike,  disposition  of 
the   Issues,  etc. 

This  request  is  made  with  the  expectation 
that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will,  In 
accordance  with   lt«    traditions,  conduct  an 
Impartial  and  objeci.lve  Investigation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Watne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Mitchell  inaug:urated  a 
similar  study  in  tlie  steel  industry,  early 
in  the  steel  strike  of  1959 — Monthly  La- 
bor Review,  volume  84,  page  113. 

The  Executive  order  issued  by  the 
President  on  May  25.  1961,  is.  in  my 
judgment,  an  appropriate  blending  of 
governmental  and  private  action  within 
the  framework  of  our  sj'stem  of  free  col- 
lective barpraining  to  reduce  work  stop- 
pages to  the  lowest  r>ossible  minimum. 
Its  great  merit  lias  in  the  provision  of 
machinery,  at  the  local  and  national 
levels,  to  resolve  the  disputes  which  lead 
to  work  stoppages. 

My  exr>erience  with  the  War  Labor 
Board  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
piven  the  patient  ?ood  will  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  parties  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Executive  order  will  pro- 
duce beneficial  results  for  all. 

Time  will  obviously  be  required  to 
work  out  the  details  of  the  operations 


under  the  Executive  order.  The  gi-ant  of 
suflBcient  time  will  be  a  wise  Inveiitment 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  system  of  free 
labor  which,  although  far  from  being 
perfect,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  slave- 
labor  systems  of  the  totalitarian  dicta- 
torships of  this  and  other  times. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my 
speech.  I  wish  to  give  some  well-inten- 
tioned advice  to  labor.  Although  there 
is  a  side  to  labors  story,  and  although 
the  situation  is  not  as  bad  as  it  has  been 
painted  by  some  of  labor's  detmctors. 
I  think  labor  needs  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  in  connection  with  thv  mis- 
sile program  of  this  country,  labor's 
members  are  working  in  an  industry  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  defense  and 
the  security  of  this  Republic.  Therefore, 
union  members  and  their  oflSciali;  have 
a  patriotic  duty  to  take  every  possible 
step  to  see  to  it  that  procedures,  volun- 
tary in  nature,  as  offered  by  them,  will 
work  fairly  m  protecting  the  legii.imate 
interests  of  the  workers,  of  the  public, 
of  the  Government  agencies  involved, 
and  of  the  employers  who  pay  labor  their 
wages. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  t'lat  if 
this  administration,  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment, the  White  House,  and  tho  con- 
tractors involved  in  these  missile  t>asea 
will  make  perfectly  clear  that  they  are 
ready  to  implement  fair  procedures, 
based  upon  principles  of  voluntarism,  for 
settling  grievances  as  they  arise  cm  the 
job,  for  settling  jurisdictional  disputes 
which  arise  between  unions,  ard  for 
guaranteeing  the  protection  of  the  hard- 
won  rights  of  free  collective  bargaining 
in  this  countr\',  tlie  labor  leader;;  con- 
cerned will  rise  to  their  trust  and  to  the 
patriotic  obligation  they  owe  to  all  Amer- 
icans. There  is  no  question  aboit  the 
fact  that  our  success  in  the  so-called 
space  race  with  Russia  may  determine 
whether  this  Republic  survives  in  our 

time. 

ExBisrr  1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
US     Reid    Levder    rN    Space    ScnrNrE — Bxrr 
Eerkneh   Sats   Soviet   Is   Weight-Lutikc 

WlNNE* 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck.  Jr.) 

TT71.SA.  OitLA..  May  27. — American  liuperi- 
orlty  In  space  science  may  already  be  setting 
the  stage  for  leadership  In  cosmic  e.cplora- 
tjcn.  an  authority  In  this  realm  of  n«earch 
said  here  today. 

"One  gets  a  little  tired  these  days  of  read- 
ing about  Russian  spwice  supremacy. "  said 
Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  chairman  of  the  Space 
Science  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

In  scientific  space  research  the  United 
States  already  has  the  clear  lead  aid  can 
keep  that  lead  with  properly  planned  ef- 
fort, he  told  the  first  National  Conference 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Space. 

"Stnce,  as  space  activity  becomes  more 
difficult  and  advanced,  the  space  effort  will 
be  limited  by  our  knowledge  of  sjiace  at  any 
time,"  he  said,  '•leadership  In  space  science 
must  soon  become  one  of  the  controlling  fac- 
tors In  acquiring  space  leadership  generally." 

In  the  first  steps  toward  exploration  of 
the  solar  system  the  Soviet  effort  has  shown 
superiority  largely  becauae  of  success  "In 
the  weight-lifting  contest,"  he  noted,  but  In 
the  contests  ahead  success  wlU  require  su- 
periority In  every  depsrtoaent. 


DXdSaOH    OV    1951    irOTCB 

The  speaker  noted,  as  an  aside,  that  So- 
viet superiority  In  the  vital  matter  of  rocket 
weight-lifting  arose  from  a  decision  made  In 
1952 — 4  years  ahead  of  the  United  States 

"In  space  the  laurels  go  to  those  with  fore- 
sight and  vision."  he  said,  and  this  shows 
the  Important  of  careful  planning  for  fu- 
ture space  research  to  Insure  that  lack  of 
knowledge  in  any  specific  field  will  not  be  a 
bottleneck. 

Mr.  Berkner  cited  the  trail-blazing  exploit 
of  Pioneer  V  last  year  as  a  space  saga  much 
to  American  credit. 

This  deep  space  probe  stlU  holds  the  com- 
munications distance  record,  having  sent 
back  data  to  earth  from  a  point  some  20  mil- 
lion miles  out.  While  It  continued  to  broad- 
cast, the  probe  signaled  to  earth  news  of  one 
fresh  discovery  after  another. 

As  Pioneer  V  soared  beyond  earth,  the 
speaker  recalled.  It  passed  through  the  two 
Van  Allen  radiation  belts  discovered  by 
earlltr  American  probes. 

RING    CTTERENT    rOTTNTJ 

As  Pioneer  V  reached  the  40,000-mlle  mark 
It  discovered  a  third  Immense  rln«  current 
that  surrounds  the  earth  at  a  distance  of 
some  8  to  10  earth  radU. 

At  10  radii  ^  roughly  80,000  miles)  Pioneer 
V  found  the  earth's  magnetic  field  w.xs 
bounded  by  the  plasmas  of  space.  The  probe 
also  discovered  an  Interplanetary  magnetic 
field 

This  finding  was  of  Immense  scientific  Im- 
portance, he  said.  In  making  clearer  the  pic- 
ture of  the  sun's  controlling  influence  on 
earth. 

Just  as  Pioneer  V  reached  the  6  mllllon- 
mlie  point  the  sun  erupted  In  a  violent  solur 
fiare  and  earthbound  scientists  got  their 
first  glimpse  of  the  events  that  take  place 
deep  in  interplanetary  space  as  a  result  of 
such  a  monstrous  eruption. 

"I  ment:on*thls  series  of  discoveries  from 
a  single  rocket  probe  to  lllustTBte  the  power- 
ful character  of  the  knowledge  that  Is  derived 
from  space  exploration."  the  scientist  told 
the  conference  members.  "I  venture  to  say 
that  no  theoretical  speculation  In  the  ab- 
seure  of  such  experiments  could  possibly  pre- 
dict the  fiicts  of  space  that  we  are  now 
finding." 

PLANET    EXPLORATION 

"To  many  of  us,"  he  continued,  "the  most 
exciting  projects  In  space  science  lie  in  the 
now  readily  predictable  capabillues  to  ex- 
plore the  planets." 

He  said  the  next  3  years  would  see  the 
payloads  on  spacecraft  climbing  Into  the 
range  of  10  to  20  and  perhaps  even  60  tons. 
In  this  range  of  useful  load  a  whole  new 
vista  of  planetary  exploration  is  opened,  the 
scientist  observed,  with  mghts  past  the  moon 
and  planets  and  later  with  soft  landings. 

Mr.  Berkner  warned  against  taking  too 
lightly  the  monumental  difficulties  that  lie 
ahead.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these,  he 
declared,  lies  not  so  much  In  the  design  of 
the  space  vehicles  themselves  as  In  the  radio 
and  electronic  systems  by  which  tliey  can  be 
linked  with  the  earth. 

Mr.  Berkner  observed  that  the  entire  his- 
tory of  cosmic  exploration  to  date,  from  the 
the  first  sputnik  to  the  men  In  space,  had 
come  during  only  3  Vj  years. 

While  scientific  consequences  of  Inunense 
importance  have  come  from  this  brief  period, 
he  said,  they  are  but  the  forerunners  of  un- 
believable advances  certain  to  occur  In  the 
next  few  years. 

The  conference,  which  ended  here  today, 
was  addressed  by  many  of  ths  Nation's  lead- 
ers In  all  aspects  of  sp&ot  research  Including 
the  political  and  economic.  Attendance 
totaled  more  than  14»0  at  ths  Bducatlon 
BuUding  on  the  State  Fair  Ground,  where 
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sessions  were  held.  Principal  sponsors  were 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  the  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Exhibit  2 

Symington  Says  Bad  Administration  and 
Pentagon  Power  Struggles  Cost  U.S.  2- 
Year  Space  Lead  Over  Russia — Plans  De- 
tailed Account  to  Senate  of  "Incredible 
Record"    of    Delay    on    Saturn    Booster 

PROJECr 

Senator  Stuart  Symington,  appealing  to- 
day for  support  of  President  Kennedy's  goal 
of  "a  clearly  leading  role  In  space  achieve- 
ment," says  the  recent  flight  to  outer  space 
by  Commander  Alan  Shepard  could  have 
been  made  In  1959,  except  for  "failure  to 
establish  clearly  defined  objectives  for  space 
exploration"  and  "the  constant  power  strug- 
gle within  the  Defense  Department." 

In  a  talk  prepared  for  delivery  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today,  Symington  said:  "Let's 
look  at  the  incredible  record  of  what  we  have 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  frustration  and  slow 
action  which  has  been  characteristic  of  re- 
cent years. 

"If  money  and  authority  to  proceed  had 
not  been  withheld,  the  United  States  could 
have  orbited  a  satellite  in  1956,  a  year  be- 
fore the  Russians. 

"If  money  and  authority  had  not  been 
withheld,  the  United  States  could  have  im- 
pacted the  moon  in  1957,  2  years  before  the 
Russians. 

"If  money  and  authority  had  not  been 
withheld,  the  United  States  could  have 
flown  Commander  Shepard  down-range  in 
1959,  2  years  before  the  Russians  put  their 
man  in  space. 

"If  money  and  authority  had  not  been 
withheld,  this  country  could  have  landed 
a  man  on  the  moon  in  1965,  with  a  per- 
manent outpost  by  1966 — for  a  cost  estimated 
in  June  1959  to  average  about  $660  million 
a  year. 

"Wo  have  lost  2  years'  time,  but  If  we 
start  now,  as  the  President  requested  last 
May  25,  we  may  make  It  faster,  because  the 
President  now  has  set  space  accomplish- 
ment as  a  national  goal." 

In  his  talk  to  the  Senate,  the  Senator  will 
give  a  step-by-step  summary  of  frustrated 
progress  of  the  Saturn  space-vehicle  booster 
project. 

Symington,  a  member  of  the  Space  Sci- 
ences, Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees,  demanded  to  know  who  was 
"responsible  for  administratively  clipping 
the  wings  of  (Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun's)  flne 
Saturn  team  when  it  was  part  of  the  Army, 
holding  Saturn  back  nearly  2  years,  then 
turning  it  over  to  a  new  civilian  agency." 


Exhibit  3 
Statement  op  C.  J.  Haggerty,  President, 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, APL-CIO,  Before  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
THE  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 

The  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  appears  before  this 
subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Commltee 
on  Government  Operations  in  a  spirit  of  full 
cooperation  in  attaining  the  objectives 
sought  by  this  investigation. 

The  missile  program  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  our  country  in 
the  great  and  developing  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  totalitarian  com- 
munism. All  segments  of  the  population. 
Including  labor,  must  endeavor  to  find  a 
constructive  solution  to  our  problems  in  this 
area  through  the  proper  utilization  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

On  October  27,  1960,  I  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Electrical  Contractors 


Aasociation  at  Its  59th  Annual  Convention 
at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  which  Included  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

'The  picture  of  the  giant  rocket  rising 
from  its  launching  pad  In  a  great  flash  of 
fire  is  the  symbol  of  this  7th  decade  of  the 
20th  century. 

"The  flight  of  the  rocket  represents  more 
than  a  dramatic  and  thrilling  sight:  It  rep- 
resents one  of  the  gravest  issues  vital  to  the 
national  security  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  entire  free 
world.  In  the  development  of  new  weapons. 
the  missile  has  become  the  single  most  Im- 
portant strategic  factor  in  the  balance  of 
military  power. 

"Whatever  the  actual  facts  may  be  as  to 
the  relative  positions  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia  in  the  development  of 
their  missile  programs,  it  app)ears  to  be  con- 
ceded that  our  program  is  behind  our  own 
schedule.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
importance  of  our  being  first  In  the  missile 
race;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  running  a 
good  second  in  this  area.  What  wcmld  have 
happened  to  the  United  States  and,  indeed, 
to  all  of  us  in  this  meeting  room.  If  we  had 
run  second  to  Germany  or  Japan  In  the 
completion  of  the  Manhattan   project? 

"I  have  made  brief  mention  of  these  gen- 
eral considerations  Involved  in  the  missile 
program  because  the  resolution  of  the  spe- 
cific problems  which  have  arisen  requires 
that  tho?e  in  responsible  positions  in  grivern- 
ment.  management  and  labor  must  take  Into 
account  the  fundamcnt.il  proposition  that 
time  is  of  the  essence. 

"AH  of  us  support  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  We  do  so.  not  only  because  we 
like  our  system  of  free  management  and  free 
labor,  but  also  because  we  believe  it  Is  the 
strongest  system  on  earth  It  has  proved 
itself  stronger  In  the  ronfllct  with  the  Fascist 
nations:  we  are  confident  that  It  will  prove 
itself  stronger  than  the  forces  of  totalitarian 
communism. 

"If  the  opportunities  are  provided  for  full 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  agencies 
of  government,  management  and  labor  can 
work  their  problems  out.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port that  the  Air  Force  hivs  now  ficcepted  the 
wisdom  of  this  approach  and  that  a  full-scale 
meeting  of  labor  representatives  held  with 
Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  and  other  offlcials 
Involved  In  this  program  on  October  7,  1960 
This  meeting  was  the  necessary  st^arting  point 
for  the  establishment  of  cooperation  by  gov- 
ernment, labor  and  management  You  may 
be  sure  that  we  in  labor  are  well  aware  of 
the  basic  need  for  co<iperat!on  In  the  Interest 
of  the  Industry  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation.  That  cooperation  will  be  forth- 
coming as  all  In  management  and  govern- 
ment take  the  stops  which  make  It  pr>sslble 
to  resolve  the  underlying  problems  within 
the  scope  of  our  free  enterprise  system  " 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  fall  of 
1960  there  was  some  public  controversy  as 
to  whether  the  missile  program  was  on  sched- 
ule or  whether  It  had  fallen  behind  It  was 
not  until  October  7,  1960,  that  the  Defense 
Department  made  a  clear  statement  to  the 
leaders  of  organised  labor  concerning  the 
status  of  the  missile  program. 

On  that  day  a  meeting  w:\,s  held  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  S.  Gates.  There  were  present 
many  high  Defense  officials  Including  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  General  Thurman.  Among 
the  labor  officials  present  were  President 
George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO:  Gordon  M. 
Freeman,  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Peter  T 
Schoemann,  president  of  the  United  Asso- 
ciation; A.  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the  lAM; 
myself,  as  president  of  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department:  Nicholas 
Zonarlch,  representing  Walter  Reuther,  presi- 


dent of  the  Industrial  Union  Department; 
and  FYank  Hoffman  representing  David  Mac- 
Donald,  president  of  the  Steelworkers  Union. 

Defense  Secretary  Gates  explained  the  ur- 
gency of  the  program,  conceded  that  the  lack 
of  preliminary  organization  waa  responsible 
for  many  of  its  difficulties  and  requested  the 
cooperation  of  all.  We  pointed  out  that  a 
principal  problem  in  the  labor-management 
area  was  the  lack  of  proper  communication 
channels  with  the  officials  of  the  Air  Force. 

To  this  end,  the  Air  Force  appointed  ap- 
proximately 16  labor  relations  men  who  were 
a-sslgncd  to  the  various  sites  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  resolving  onslte  labor  prob- 
lems. 

On  January  30.  1961.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  delivered  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  which  made  clear  the  urgent  need 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  missiles  program. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  which  followed  the  Presidents 
mes.siigc  commenced  on  February  15,  1961. 
On  February  16,  the  department  Issued  Ita 
statement  of  policy  which  is  set  forth  below: 

statement  of  policy  by  the  building   and 
roNSTRrcTioN     trades     department      (AFL- 

CIO)     to    aid    in    the     acceleration    or    THE 
MISSILE    program 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1961,  has  made  a  direct  and  clear 
statement  on  the  urgent  need  for  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  the  national  military 
tools  program;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  apparent  that  time  Is  of  the 
e.ssence.  particularly  in  the  acceleration  of 
the  missiles  program;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  stated  that  "If 
we  are  to  keep  the  peace,  we  need  an  In- 
vulnerable missile  force  powerful  enough  to 
deter  any  aggressor  from  even  threatening 
an  attack  that  he  would  know  could  not 
destroy  enough  of  our  force  to  prevent  his 
own  destruction";  and 

Whereas  the  building  and  construction 
trades  department,  AFLr  CIO.  has  always  re- 
sponded vigorously  and  wholeheartedly  when 
a  President  of  the  United  States  has  sounded 
the  call  of  national  need  as  Is  evidenced  by 
the  highest  official  commendation  of  the 
department's  work  during  World  War  II  in 
speeding  the  completion  of  the  Clinton  and 
Hanford  atomic  bomb  projects,  the  building 
of  a  great  chain  of  naval  bases  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  In  the  completion  of  the 
vast  construction  program  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers:  Now,  therefore, 

The  president  of  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO,  with 
the  approval  of  Its  executive  council,  an- 
nounces the  following  policy  in  connection 
with  the  national  missiles  program  which  is 
to  apply  to  all  national  and  International 
unions  affiliated  with  the  department,  their 
constituent  local  unions  and  the  various 
State  and  local  building  trades  councils: 

1  All  local  and  national  procedures  for 
tlie  setfement  of  labor  disputes  without  In- 
terruption of  construction  shall  be  complied 
with,  strictly,  Incuding  the  procedures  of  the 
National  Joint  Board  for  the  Settlement  of 
Jurisdictional  Disputes. 

2  No  strike,  picketing,  or  work  stoppage 
shall  be  undertaken  on  any  missile  project 
by  any  local  union  without  complete  ex- 
haustion of  all  available  procedures  and 
methods  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
dispute  and  the  prior  authorization  of  the 
general  president  of  the  national  or  inter- 
national union  with  which  the  local  union 
is  affiliated. 

3.  No  State  or  local  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  council  shall  render  any  aid. 
arsistance  or  supjxirt  to  any  local  union 
which  strikes,  pickets,  or  engages  in  a  work 
stoppage    which    violates    this    policy;    nor 


shall  any  State  or  local  building  and  con- 
struction trades  council  recognize  any 
strike,  picketing  or  work  stoppage  which 
violates  this  policy. 

4.  Each  general  president  of  the  affiliated 
national  aiid  internal  lonal  unions  and  the 
presiden*  of  the  department  shall  notify  all 
constituent  local  unions  and  local  and  State 
building  and  constrvictlon  trades  councils 
of  this  missile  project  policy  and  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  implement  this  policy. 

I  received  the  follovTlng  telegram  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
reference  to  this  Stat;ment  of  Policy: 

PEBRrART     17.    1961. 

C.  J.  Haggerty, 

President.  Building  ard  Construction  Trades 
Department,    Americana    Hotel,    Miami 
Beach,  Fla.: 
Please  express  to  executive  council  mem- 
bers the  Department  of  Defense  appreciation 
for    the   no-strike    policy    on    missile    bases. 
This    action    reflects    respon.sible    leadership 
and  sets  forth  an  example  of  how  free  labor 
meets  an  urgent  problem  Involving  our  Na- 
tion's security.     Ynur  response  Is   a   tribute 
to  our  democratic  Institutions.     Labor,  as  a 
partner  of  the  Armed  Forces,  plays  a  vital  role 
in  this  complex  task  of  bui'ding  m:=-'^!le  sites. 
The  support  of  the  B-iildlng  and  Const  ruc- 
tion Trades  Department  Is  mo.st  rea.-.surlng. 
Robert  S.  McNamara, 

S'^cretary  oj  Defense. 

Departmext  of  the  Air  Force, 

OmCE  or  THE  SrCEFTART, 

Wa^fhirrgtnn.   Fchruciry  18.   1961. 

Dear  Mr.  Haggerty:  I  .am  very  pleased  by 
the  fine  action  taken  by  the  Building  Trades 
Department  to  contrn.  strikes  In  our  missile 
construction  program.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  council  recognizes  the 
Importance  of  our  mlssiile  program  to  our  na- 
tional sectirity.  It  is  lone  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  American  labor  which  h.as  always 
been  a  loyal,  h.ird  working  member  of  the 
team  when  the  Nation  faced  a  crisis. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  understanding  and 
communications  between  the  Air  Force,  our 
contractors  and  your  people  In  order  to  mini- 
mize labor  difficulties  For  our  part  we  are 
taking  positive  steps  to  see  that  we  do  our 
share  in  this  matter.  Be  assured  that  my 
office  is  deeply  intereited  in  preserving  the 
spirit  of  this  understanding  and  I  will  take 
personal  action  if  any  major  problems  cannot 
be  resolved  at  the  operating  levels. 

Please  express  my  s.ncere  gratitude  to  the 
executives    of    your    affiliated    unions    who 
participated  In  maklr.g  this  decision. 
Sincerely. 

Eugene  M.   Zixkert. 

U.S.  Departmeijt  of  Labor. 

Office  cf  the  .^fcretaey, 
Wa.ihington,  March  2.  1961. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Haggerty, 

President,  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department.  AFL-CIO,  WashiT^gton,  D.C. 

Dear  Netl:  I  appri>clate  your  furnishing 
me  with  a  copy  of  th;  "Statement  of  Policy 
by  the  Building  anc.  Construction  Trades 
Department  (AFL-CIO)  To  Aid  in  the  Ac- 
celeration of  the  Mijsile  Program."  which 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  executive 
council  of  your  department  on  February  15, 
at  Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 

It  is  most  gratifyltig  to  me,  not  only  as 
.'Secretary  of  Labor,  bat  as  an  American,  to 
be  assured  that  your  org.anization  Is  re- 
sponding to  these  critical  times  with  the 
same  spirit  it  exhibited  during  World  War 
II.  In  pledging  yourselves  to  a  policy  under 
which  your  local  unions  will  not  engags 
in  a  work  stoppage  or  In  picketing  ac- 
tivities on  a  missile  «ite  without  complete 


exhaustion  of  all  available  procedure!;  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute  and 
prior  authorization  of  the  national  or  inter- 
national union,  your  organization  has  again 
made  a  valued  contribution  to  the  Nation 
and  the  public  welfare. 

Thajik  you  again  for  informing  me  of  your 
organization's  policy. 
Cordially, 

Arthur  J.  Gou>berg. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

This  statement  of  policy  was  transmitted 
to  all  local  and  State  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  councils  and  to  all  general  presi- 
dents of  national  and  International  unions 
affiliated  with  the  department.  The  general 
presidents  in  turn  distributed  ths  statement 
to  their  local  unions  affiliated  with  their  na- 
tional and  Intcmation.T,!  unions. 

In  this  conncctlcn,  it  Is  of  interest  to  note 
that  there  are  approximately  8.000  local  un- 
ions affiliated  with  the  18  national  and  in- 
ternational unions  affiliated  with  the  B:aild- 
Ing  and  Construction  Trades  Department. 
There  are  also  33  State  building  and  con- 
struction trades  councils  and  approxim.itely 
550  local  building  and  construction  tiadea 
councils  with  which  the  various  local  un- 
ions arc  affiliated. 

I  have  noted  a  statement  In  the  April  1961 
Issue  of  the  Constructor,  the  official  ir.aga- 
zine  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors, 
that:  "Prior  to  August  1,  1960,  time  lost  due 
to  strikes  amounted  to  1  '/2  percent  of  the 
total  labor;  .since  that  date  this  has  been 
reduced  to  no  more  tha^  oue-half  of  1  per- 
cent" (p.  50). 

A  copy  of  this  article  Is  attached  to  my 
statement. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Mrrch  26.  1«>61.  stated  that 
man -days  lost  by  reason  of  work  stopiiages 
in  January  and  February  1961  declined  to  a 
rate  one-.'^eventh  that  of  1960. 

If  these  fieures  are  correct,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  ha.s  been  an  improvement 
in  the  situation.  I  would  assume  tha-  the 
military  procxiremer.t  agencies  have  com- 
plete records  of  the  ratio  of  work  stoppages 
to  total  labor  employed. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  article  in 
the  Associated  General  Contratcors  magazine 
to  which  I  have  previously  referred  takes  the 
view  that  the  operational  ballistic  missile 
program  Is  generally  on  schedule.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  supported  by  General  Thurman 's 
statement  before  this  committee  that: 
"•  •  •  the  military  services,  and  we  are 
talking  about  the  Army  and  Air  Force  here. 
n-  of  this  date  have  brought  in  every  opera- 
tional missl'.e  that  was  scheduled  to  be 
brought  In  by  this  date  and  for  the  balance 
of  our  plan  we  aren't  going  to  be  substan- 
tially off  of  that  schedule  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  are  now  able  to  see"  (p.  80). 

The  leaders  of  the  unions  in  the  building 
and  construction  trades  recognize  that  ;here 
can  be  no  complacency  about  the  missile 
program.  Stoppages,  whether  the  fault  of 
the  union,  the  contractor,  or  the  contracting 
agency,  delay  rather  than  r.ccelerate  the  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  Is- 
sued the  February  16.  1961,  statement  on 
policy.  We  have  also  sought  to  develop,  In 
cooperation  with  our  employers,  better  pro- 
cedures for  the  adjustment  of  the  grievances 
which  are  the  cause  of  work  stoppages.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  negotiation  of  project  a,jree- 
ments  and  the  holding  of  prejob  conferences 
which  have  proved  useful  Ln  this  re;ard. 
The  department  has  also  developed  th£  na- 
tional disputes  adjustment  plan  with  the 
National  Constructors  Association,  a  group 
of  large  construction  contractors  who  per- 
form a  substantial  amount  of  the  conslxuc- 
tion  work  on  missile  sites,  A  copy  of  this 
plan  which  was  adopted  February  16,  1961, 
Is  appended  to  my  statement. 


In  order  to  maintain  a  proper  prospective. 
It  Is  necessary  to  recognize  that  there  are 
other  factors  not  Involving  labor,  which  are 
major  reasons  for  the  delays  which  have 
occurred. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  stated 
at  a  news  conference  April  12.  1961:  "The 
task  force  which  we  set  up  on  space  way 
back  last  January,  January  12,  Indicated  that 
because  of  the  Soviet  progress  In  the  field  of 
boosters,  where  they  have  been  ahead  of  us, 
Uiat  we  expected  they  would  be  the  first  in 
space,  in  orbiting  a  man  in  space.  " 

That   report   to   President   Kennedy    says: 

"Our  scientific  accompUshments  to  date 
are  impressive,  but,  tinfcM-tunately,  against 
the  background  of  Soviet  accompilshments 
v:ih  large  boosters,  they  have  not  been  Im- 
pre.'ssive  enough. 

"Tlie  Nation's  ballistic  missile  program 
is  lagging,  the  development  of  the  mis- 
siles and  of  the  associated  control  systems, 
the  ba.se  construction  and  missile  procure- 
ment must  all  be  accelerated  If  we  are  to 
have  the  secure  mLssile  deterrent  force  soon 
that  the  country  has  been  led  to  expect. 

"Wliile  additional  funds  will  undoubtedly 
be  required  to  accomplish  tl^,  we  believe 
that  reestablishing  efficient,  technically  com- 
petent management  for  the  program  Is  the 
overriding  necessity." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  President's  task 
force  assigned  chief  responsibility  for  the 
day  to  a  non^abor  factor.  I.e.,  management. 

Lt.  Gen.  Emerson  C.  Itschner,  former 
Cliief  of  Army  Engineers,  made  a  speech  on 
November  29,  1960,  which  assigned  major  re- 
sponsibility for  the  delay  In  the  early  site 
construction  program  also  to  nonlabor 
f.actors.  Tliere  follows  a  report  of  his  ad- 
dress which  is  set  forth  In  the  Construction 
Labor  RepMjrter  (No.  271,  p.  A-4) . 

■Jurisdictional  strikes  by  building  trades 
unions  played  only  a  relatively  minor  part 
In  the  delays  that  set  back  the  early  site 
construction  program  by  about  5  months, 
according  to  Lt.  Gen.  Emerson  C.  Itschner, 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers. 

"Itschner.  whose  command  Is  responsible 
for  the  'brick  and  mortar"  work  in  the  site 
activation  program,  told  the  National  Rocket 
Club  in  Washington  on  November  29  that 
the  major  blame  for  the  delay  must  rest 
with  'Government-sponsored  design  changes 
and  failure  to  deliver  Government-furnished 
equipment  on  time.' 

"This  was  a  natural  result  of  the  speed 
required  in  the  program  and  the  application 
of  "concurrency."  he  noted,  with  design  not 
finalized  before  construction  contracts  were 
let. 

"Asserting  that  "the  year  or  more  gained 
l.n  achieving  operational  readiness  made  it  all 
worth  while."  Itschner  disclosed  that  at  one 
Atlas  site  alone — Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  near 
Denver — over  300  change  orders  had  to  be 
made  while  work  was  In  progress,  Including 
sub.-tantial  engineering  changes.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  60  percent  Increase  In  the  original 
contract  price,  he  noted. 

"Acknowledging  that  there  have  been 
many  'jurisdictional  disputes,'  he  went  on 
to  contradict  critics  of  the  unions  (CLR  266, 
A-1  i  by  declaring  that  'in  the  aggregate  they 
did  not  contribute  too  much  to  the  delay.' 
Actually,  he  said,  the  prolonged  steel  strike 
in  1959  was  a  far  bigger  factor  in  the  delay 
than  any  of  the  construction  disputes. 
Since  working  out  an  informal  arrangement 
last  May  with  the  building  trades  unions, 
Itschner  said,  there  has  been  a  60  percent 
reduction  in  work  stoppages  arising  from 
Jurisdictional  disputes. 

"The  practice  of  holding  prebld  confer- 
ences that  Is  now  in  effect,  he  added,  serves 
to  allow  advance  discussions  by  manage- 
ment and  labor  of  possible  problem  areas 
and  Is  another  factor  In  holding  down 
stoppages." 
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I  would  also  like  to  read  a  few  excerpts 
from  a  public  document — the  Report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
Air  Force  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile 
Construction  Program  Issued  March  3,  1961 : 

•'The  urgency  of  having  operational  bal- 
listic missile  forces  In  our  Inventory  has 
dictated  a  concept  of  concurrency  of  pro- 
duction and  construction.  This  necessary 
concept  further  complicates  an  already  com- 
plex construction  program.  •   •   • 

"The  committee  feels  that  the  division  of 
responsibility  within  the  Air  Force,  and  be- 
tween the  Air  Force  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, coupled  with  an  abnormally  large 
number  of  change  orders  and  modifications 
and  other  problems,  as  developed  In  these 
hearings,  threaten  to  push  costs  to  alarming 
proportions. 

"Action  must  be  taken  by  those  concerned 
to  bring  order  and  proper  direction  to  the 
program  and  provide  this  Nation  with  a 
ballistic  missile  base  construction  program 
which  will  meet  the  operational  needs  of  our 
defense  forces  In  a  realistic  manner  without 
squandering  defense  funds. 

"The  committee  expects  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  other  responsible  Department  of 
Defense  officials  to  take  Immediate  steps  to 
realize  this.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
submit  a  full  and  detailed  report  on  the  ac- 
tions taken.  The  report  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able In  time  for  consideration  during  the 
hearings  on  the  Qscal  year  1962  military  ap- 
propriations." Originally,  the  construction 
was  channeled  through  the  regular  district 
and  division  organizations  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Design  requirements  were  for- 
mulated by  the  Ballistic  Missile  Division  of 
the  Air  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand and  certain  surveillance  maintained 
by  the  regular  engineering  organization  of 
the  Air  Force.  Last  July,  with  all  parties 
admitting  the  failure  of  this  type  of  organi- 
zation to  adequately  handle  the  program, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  consolidated  their 
construction  activities  for  the  remainder  of 
the  ballistic  missile  program  In  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Ballistic  Missile  Command.  The 
Air  Force  continued  the  design  responsi- 
bUltles  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Division  of  the 
Air  Research  and  Development  Command  and 
established  a  Ballistic  Missile  Division  with- 
in the  Air  Materiel  Command  to  handle  site 
activation  problems.  While  admittedly  this 
reallnement  of  functions  has  helped  to  some 
degree  It  has  fallen  far  short  of  providing  the 
necessary  direction  and  the  proper  control. 
It  is  essential  that  the  present  divided, 
duplicating,  and  often  Indefinite  responsi- 
bilities be  eliminated  and  an  organizational 
structure  provided  which  will  give  specific 
p.uthorlty  and  continuity  of  direction  to  the 
program  until  the  operational  capability  of 
the  missile  site  Is  realized.  Steps  must  be 
taken  at  once  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  bring  the  present  functions  of  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Division  of  the  Air  Re- 
search and  Development  Command  and  the 
Air  Materiel  Command,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction responsibilities  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  the  ballistic  missile  program. 
under  a  single  head  responsible  directly  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force." 

"The  committee  Is  deeply  concerned  over 
the  number  of  modifications  or  change  or- 
ders to  the  original  construction  contracts. 
Admittedly,  concurrency  of  construction 
and  production  as  previously  outlined  will 
cause  some  change  orders,  yet  they  have 
been  far  out  of  line  even  for  this  complex 
program  In  several  Instances  costs  of 
these  changes  threaten  to  almost  double 
the  original  contract  costs.  It  Is  quite  ap- 
parent from  the  recent  hearings  that  many 
avoidable  mistakes  have  been  made  and  un- 
necessary change  orders  issued. 

"The  committee  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  and  its 
contractors  are   not  using  the   concurrency 


requirement  to  cover  mistakes  In  design 
that  should  never  have  been  made.  Con- 
stantly In  these  hearings  construction  con- 
tractors testified  to  In  excess  of  100  modifica- 
tions being  Issued  to  the  various  contracts. 

"An  illustration  of  the  cumbersome  proc- 
ess which  has  marked  this  phase  of  the 
program  in  the  past  Is  best  Illustrated  by 
a  modification  to  a  Titan  ballistic  missile 
contract.  The  modification  and  the  revised 
drawing  were  dated  July  1,  1960.  but  not 
received  by  tlie  contractor  until  December 
23,  1960.  During  the  78  days  Involved  in 
this  delay  the  contractor  had  already  in- 
curred costs  which  could  have  been  elim- 
inated had  he  recehed  notificntion  of  the 
modification." 

It  should  be  noted  that  thi.-^  report  as- 
signed responsibility  for  the  delay  and  co!i- 
fusion  in  the  missile  propram  to  nonlabor 
factors.  The  report  was  ba.sed  on  hearings 
held  during  February  1961  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Con.struction  of  the 
House    Committee    on    Appropriations. 

The  following  statement  by  Mr  C  H 
Leavell,  president  of  C  H.  Leavell  Co  the 
sponsoring  contractor  of  the  Titan  Missile 
Base  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  in  South 
Dakota,  made  at  the  hearings  of  the  House 
subcommittee,   is  of   Interest: 

"We  overtook  every  single  delay  that  wa.s 
beyond  our  control  and  within  the  scope  of 
the  contract,  either  by  causes  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  weather  delays,  which  are  very 
minor,  or  strikes,  which  have  also  been 
minor.  The  principal  causes  of  delay  are 
causes  created  by  the  Government"  ip.  125). 

Substantial  remedial  action  has  been  tak^n 
by  all  parties  involved  In  the  ml.ssile  pro- 
gram to  improve  and  accelerate  performance 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  increased  sense  of 
urgency  arising  from  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee and  of  others  will  help  make  our  ree 
enterprise  system  work  even  more  effectively 
In  the  acceleration  of  the  program. 

I  believe  I  should  make  clear  the  position 
of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  on  overtime.  The  labor  move- 
ment has  fought  for  a  40-hour  week  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  mem- 
bership. Overtime  provisions  In  labor  agree- 
ments are  Intended  to  deter  the  actu.il 
working  of  overtime  hours.  These  provisions 
are  not  a  complete  prohibition  of  overtime 
work,  which  as  you  may  recall  was  the  sys- 
tem in  France  prior  to  World  War  II.  be- 
cause circumstances  do  arise  where  extra 
hours  must  be  worked. 

The  decision  to  work  a  Job  overtime  l.s  the 
decision  of  management  or  the  contractini? 
agency.  The  individual  worker  or  the  union 
does  not  make  this  management  decision. 

Among  the  factors  Involved  In  the  making 
of  this  managment  decision  is  the  need  for 
acceleration  of  the  program  and  making  up 
time  lost  by  delays.  The  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  hear- 
ings of  its  subcommittee  show  that  the  con- 
current policy  and  the  excessive  number 
of  changes  and  modifications  have  been  a 
major  factor  In  these  delays. 

See.  for  example,  the  testimony  showing; 
There  were  600  major  design  changes  at 
Lowry  (p.  lOt;  at  the  Lincoln  Base,  modifi- 
cations affected  312  pages  of  the  original 
476  pages  of  specifications  and  the  utility 
piping  system  was  modified  6  times;  the 
scope  of  these  changes  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  fact  that  the  original  contract 
price  was  Increased  from  $17  million  to  $31 
million  {pp.  80,  81.  93):  and  40  percent  of 
the  $50  million  volume  of  the  Hardeman  Co. 
In  the  missile  program  represents  change 
orders  (p.  151) . 

The  adverse  effect  on  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity because  of  long  overtime  hotirs  is 
shown  by  the  following  testimony  of  Henry 
C.  Boschen,  president  of  Raymond  Interna- 
tional Co..  the  sponsoring  contractor  on  the 
Plattsburgh  Base: 

"The  contracting  oflflcer.  through  his 
directed  and  accelerated  schedule,  attempted 


to  Insure  that  the  operational  date  would 
be  accomplished  but  In  so  doing  he  has 
forced  the  contractor  to  expend  the  terrific 
sums  to  pay  the  costs  that  arise  from  mis- 
directed wasteful  and  uneconomic  use  of  men 
and  equipment. 

"SEVEN-DAY    WORKWTEK 

"The  7-day  workweek  and  the  24-hour  day 
is  one  of  the  remedies  that  the  contracting 
officer  directed  to  overcome  excusable  delays. 
Actually,  when  continued  for  more  than  L 
week,  the  7-day  workweek  results  In  sub- 
stantial overall  loss  in  production.  This  Is 
a  universally  recognized  axiom  in  the  Indus- 
try which  is  supported  by  studies  of  the  US. 
Labor  Department.  However,  the  Job  records 
are  the  best  demonstration. 

"On  October  14.  1960,  the  contracting  of- 
ficer's authorized  representative  directed  a 
7-day,  24-hour  operation.  By  his  own  report 
at  that  time  the  overall  project  was  ahead  of 
.■schedule.  The  contractor  protested  this 
directive  and  requested  reimbursement  for 
the  added  expense  to  be  accrued  for  over- 
time premiums,  lack  of  equipment  maint*- 
uanrc  due  to  constant  use.  productivity  de- 
crea.se  due  to  fatigue,  and  absenteeism  that 
is  prevalent  In  a  7-day  workweek. 

■  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  delaying  effect 
of  the  7-day,  24-hour  operation  was  readily 
apparent.  On  December  30  the  area  engineer 
w.is  advLsed,  'While  we  are  still  studying 
this,  our  tentative  conclusion  Is  that  this  re- 
quirement results  la  a  30-percent  loss  In 
overall  productivity."  And  this  must  be 
taken  Into  account  keeping  In  mind  the  fact 
the  overtime  pay  which  was  being  paid  at 
this  time,  the  premium  pay.  resulted  In  ap- 
proximately 2  days'  extra  pay  per  week  for 
each  man  on  the  Job. 

"The  refusal  to  consider  time  extensions, 
the  direction  of  construction  methods,  and 
the  directions  of  the  workweek  effectively 
transferred  the  management  of  the  project 
from  the  contractor  to  the  Government.  The 
contractor  was  required,  however,  to  continue 
to  pay  all  of  the  resulting  excessive  costs" 
(P    5). 

We  are  advised  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  recently  Issued  a  new  directive 
limiting  overtime.  We  welcome  the  order  as 
in  the  interest  of  labor  as  well  as  In  the 
progress  of  the  program — because  of  Its  effect 
in  spreading  work  among  the  unemployed 

Permit  me.  in  conclusion,  to  sum  up  with 
five  major  points: 

1.  The  American  people  should  clearly 
realize  that  the  so-called  "missile  gap"  Is 
due  largely  to  the  failure  of  our  scientists 
and  researchers  to  match  the  Russians  thus 
far  in  the  development  of  missile  and  rocket 
booster  power. 

2  The  preponderance  of  evidence  from 
ail  sources  shows  that  the  delays  In  the 
completion  of  the  missile  base  construction 
program  are  primarily  due  to  nonlabor  fac- 
tors, such  as  the  inordinate  number  of 
change  orders  resulting  from  the  concur- 
rency policy. 

3.  Let  me' hasten  to  add  that  the  building 
and  constrtiction  trades  department.  AFL- 
CIO.  does  not  condone  unauthorized.  Irre- 
sponsible, and  unjustified  strikes  at  missile 
bases.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  voluntarily 
and  unilaterally  taken  action  to  reduce  such 
local  work  stoppages  to  a  minimum. 

4  Further,  this  department  and  Its  con- 
stituent national  and  International  unions 
do  not  condone  or  approve  the  pyramiding 
of  overtime  at  missile  sites.  We  must  em- 
phasize once  more  that  decisions  on  how 
much.  If  any.  overtime  shall  be  worked  are 
a  management  responsibility. 

5  The  offlcers  and  members  of  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  are  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. They  bow  to  no  man  with  respect  to 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  They  have  given 
their  own  blood  and  that  of  their  sons  In 
the  defense  of  our  country  and  Its  free  Insti- 
tutions. With  full  realization  of  the  Im- 
portance  of   the   missile   base   construction 


program  to  the  security  of  our  Nation,  we 
are  determined  to  get  the  Job  done  ahead  of 
schedule  If  that  Is  humanly  possible. 


The  National  Disputes  Adjustment  Plan 
Bettweew  the  National  Constructors  As- 
socL^TioN  ON  Behalf  of  Its  Member  Com- 
panies AND  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department  (AFL-CIO)  on 
Behalf  of  its  Affiliated  National  and 
International  Unions 

Adopted  January  1961,  National  Construc- 
tors Association  annual  meeting.  New  York 
City. 

Adopted  February  16,  1961.  Building  & 
Construction  Trades  Department  (AFL- 
CIO).  Meeting  of  general  presidents,  Miami 
Beach.  Fla. 

The  National  Constructors  Association  In- 
cludes: the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co  .  Barberton, 
Ohio;  Bechtel  Corp  ,  San  Francisco:  Blaw- 
Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  C.  F  Braun  &  Co. 
Alhambra,  Calif  ;  Chemical  Construction 
Corp  ,  New  York;  Combtistion  Engineering. 
Inc  ,  Windsor,  Conn  :  Day  &  Zlmmermann, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia:  Ebasco  Services.  Inc  .  New 
York;  the  H.  K.  Fergu.son  Co,  Cleveland; 
the  Fluor  Corp.,  Ltd  ,  Los  Angeles;  Ford. 
Bacon  &  Davis  Construction  Corp  ,  Monroe, 
La  ;  Girdler  Construction  Corp.,  Louisville; 
Graver  Tank  (S:  Manufacturing  Co  .  E.ist  Chi- 
cago, Ind  ;  Hydrocarbon  Rcsc:irch.  Inc  .  New 
York;  Kaiser  Engineers,  division  of  Henrv 
J  Kaiser  Co  .  Oakland:  the  M  W  Kellogg 
Co  ,  New  York:  Koppers  Co  .  Inc  .  Pittsburgh: 
the  Lummus  Co,  New  York:  Arthur  G.  Mc- 
Kee  &  Co  .  Cleveland:  J  F.  Pritchard  &  Co  . 
Kansas  City;  Procon  Inc  .  Des  Plaincs.  Ill  ; 
the  Rust  Engineering  Co  .  Pittsburgh:  San- 
derson &  Porter.  New  York;  Stone  &  Webster 
Engineering  Corp.,  Boston;  United  Engmeers 
&  Constructors,  Inc  .  Philadelphia;  Wilputte 
Coke  Oven  Division  of  Allied  Chemical  Corp., 
New  York. 

The  Building  &•  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment's affiliated  national  and  Interna- 
tional unions: 

International  Association  of  Heat  &  Frost 
Insulators  &  Asbestos  Workers:  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers.  Iron  Ship 
Builders,  Blacksmiths.  Forgers  &  Helpers; 
Bricklayers,  Masons  &  Plasterers  Interna- 
tional Union;  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters &  Joiners  of  America;  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers:  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Elevator  Constructors;  Inter- 
national Union  of  Operating  Engineers; 
Granite  Cutters  International  Association; 
International  Association  of  Bridge,  Struc- 
tural and  Ornamental  Ironworkers;  In*er- 
natlonal  Hod  Carrier.  B\illdlng  &  Com- 
mon Laborers'  Union;  Wood,  Wire  &  Metal 
Lathers  International  Union;  International 
Association  of  Marble.  Stone  it  Shite  Polish- 
ers, Rubbers  it  Sawyers,  Tile  .^  Marble  Set- 
ters Helpers  &  Terrazzo  Helpers:  Brotherhood 
of  Painters.  Decorators  A;  Paperhangers;  Op- 
erative Plasterers  (t  Cement  Masons  Interna- 
tional Association;  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  &  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing 
&  Pipefitting.'Tndustry:  United  Slate,  Tile  & 
Composition  Roofers.  Damp  &  Waterproof 
Workers  Association:  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
International  Association.  Journeymen  Stone 
Cutters  Association. 

THE    national   DISPUTES    ADJUSTMENT    PLAN 

Between  the  National  Constructors  As- 
sociation, on  behalf  of  its  member  companies, 
and  the  Building  &  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment (AFL-CIO)  on  behalf  of  Its  affili- 
ated   National   and   International   Unions. 

I.  General  job  conference 
1.  When  a  construction  contract  is  awarded 
to  a  member  company  of  the  National  Con- 
structors Association,  the  company  shall 
notify  the  president  of  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department,  describing 
the  project  and  stating  the  probable  date  of 
commencement  of  work  and,  if  a  prejob 
conference  is  desired,  designating   the   time 


and  place  for  holding  such  a  conference. 
This  notice,  whenever  possible,  shall  be  sent 
not  less  than  15  days  prior  to  the  sche<luled 
conference  or  the  start  of  work. 

2.  "The  president  of  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department  shall  rotlfy 
the  general  presidents  of  the  affiliated  unions 
and  the  local  building  trades  council. 

3.  Participants  at  prejob  conferences  shall 
normally  Include  the  designated  officer  of 
the  appropriate  building  trades  Council,  the 
business  managers  of  each  of  the  trades,  an 
International  representative  of  each  of  the 
trades,  as  designated  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  the  national  or  international 
union,  and  representatives  of  the  contractor 
or  contractors.  At  the  start  of  the  confer- 
ence, each  trade  shall  list  the  names,  ad- 
dresses and  telephone  numbers  of  the  local 
business  manager  and  the  international  rep- 
resentatives. Elach  contractor  shall  also  list 
the  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers 
of  his  job  superintendent  or  his  local  labor 
relations  representative. 

4.  The  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  and  the  NCA  shall  mutually 
agree  on  a  suggested  agenda  form  for  use  at 
prejob  conferences  This  form  shall  list 
the  problems  which  shall  be  considered  at 
these  conferences  The  dep.irtm.ent  and  the 
NCA  shall  also  agree  upon  the  documents-  or 
other  materials  which  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  conferences.  A  summary  of  each  confer- 
ence shall  be  made  and  copies  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  participants.  The  summary 
shall  include  the  attendance  list  and  matters 
agreed   upon. 

5.  Any  unresolved  problems  relating  to 
work  Jurisdiction  shall  be  reduced  to  a  writ- 
ten statement  agreed  upon  by  the  contractor 
and  the  local  business  managers  and  inter- 
national reprctentatlves.  If  any.  Such  state- 
ment shall  be  referred  to  the  general 
presidents  of  the  affiliates  involved  in  the 
problem  If  such  problem  is  not  resolved  at 
this  stage  it  shall  be  proces.';cd  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  of  the  National  Joint 
Board  for  the  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional 
Disputes,  or  any  other  plan  or  method  of 
piocednre  adopted  in  the  future  by  the  de- 
partment i:-'T  the  settlement  of  Jurisdictional 
dipputes. 

6  Any  other  unresolved  problems  shall  be 
processed  in  accordance  with  the  disputes 
procedures  of  this  plan. 

7  If  a  situation  arises  during  the  course 
of  construction  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  NCA  contractor  and  the  president  of 
the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, would  make  a  general  Job  confer- 
ence advisable,  the  procedures  set  forth 
above  may  be  Invoked  for  the  calling  of 
such  conference. 

//.  Disputes  procedures 

1.  The  president  of  the  department  shall 
obt.iln  from  the  general  president  of  each  af- 
filiate the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  the  person  designated  by  the 
general  president  as  his  headquarters  repre- 
sentative for  the  purpose  of  this  plan.  The 
president  of  the  department  shall  forward 
the  list  of  headquarters  representatives  to 
the  president  of  the  association  30  days 
after  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  association  shall  prepare  a  similar 
list  of  national  labor  relations  representa- 
tives of  the  contractor  members  of  the  as- 
sociation and  forward  the  said  list  to  the 
president  of  the  department  30  days  after 
the  execution  of  this  plan.  These  lists  shall 
be  kept  current. 

2.  All  Jurisdictional  disputes  shall  be 
processed  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
of  the  National  Joint  Board  for  the  Settlr- 
ment  of  Jurisdictional  Disputes.  As  provided 
in  section  9  of  the  procedural  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  National  Joint  Board  for 
the  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional  Disputes: 
"The  affected  unions  and  contractors  shall 
promptly  comply  with  each  Job  decision  of 
the  Joint  board." 


3.  All  other  disputes,  except  controversies 
arising  out  of  the  modification  and  termina- 
tion of  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
shall  be  handled  as  provided  herein: 

a.  Any  dispute  which  has  not  been  re- 
solved at  the  Job  site  shall  be  negotiated  by 
the  business  manager  and  or  the  Interna- 
tional representatives  and  the  designated 
representative  of  the  contractor. 

b.  If  the  dispute  ha»  not  been  resolved 
within  3  calendar  days,  and  after  waiving 
or  exhausting  remedies  under  local  griev- 
ance procedures,  if  any.  the  dispute  shall 
be  referred  to  the  headquarters  representa- 
tive designated  by  the  general  president  of 
the  international  union  Involved  and  the 
designated  national  labor  relations  repre- 
sentative of  the  contractor. 

c  There  shall  be  no  strike,  picketing  or 
work  stoppage  by  an  affiliate  of  the  depart- 
ment and  no  lockout  by  any  contractor 
member  of  the  association  until  'the  griev- 
ance procedures  of  this  plan  have  been  ex- 
hausted. In  the  event  of  a  threatened  lock- 
out or  strike,  in  violation  of  this  agreement. 
the  national  labor  relations  representative 
of  the  contractor  or  the  general  president 
of  the  international  union,  as  the  case  may 
be.  shall  take  appropriate  action  promptly  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  contractual  ob- 
ligations not  to  lock  out  or  to  strike  which 
are  specified  in  this  plan,  and  In  the  ap- 
plicable local  or  national  collective  bargaln- 
irg  aereements 

d.  If  the  dispute  has  not  been  resolved  in 
step  (c)  above,  any  arbitration  or  other  pro- 
cedure presciibed  by  the  applicable  collective 
bargaining  agreement  shall  be  utilized. 

e  If  there  is  no  such  procedure,  or  if  such 
procedure  is  waived,  the  International  presi- 
dent and  the  national  contractor's  labor 
representative  may  mutually  agree  to  refer 
the  dispute  to  the  national  arbitration  board 
established  by  this  plan. 

4.  There  is  hereby  established  a  national 
arbitration  board  consisting  of  three  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department  and  three 
representatives  appointed  by  the  National 
Constructors  Association.  Either  party  shall 
have  the  right  to  appoint  alternates  for  its 
representatives.  Within  15  days  after  adop- 
tion of  this  plan,  the  department  and  the 
association  shall  notify  each  other  of  their 
respective  appointments  to  the  arbitration 
board.  The  board  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
a  secretary  from  its  members  and  shall  ap- 
poitU  a  neutral  person  who  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  board  and  who  shall  serve  as 
a  permanent  impartial  arbitrator  during  the 
life  of  this  plan  or  until  his  successor  is 
named  by  the  board. 

5.  Requests  for  arbitration  shall  state  the 
matter  to  be  arbitrated  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  International  president  of  the  union  and 
the  national  labor  relations  representative 
of  the  contractor,  and  shall  be  filed  with 
the  chairman.  Copies  of  the  request  shall 
be  served  by  the  parties  making  the  request 
on  the  parties  to  this  plan.  The  board  shall 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
request  but  not  later  than  5  calendar  days 
after  the  request  for  arbitration  has  been 
filed. 

6  If  the  national  arbitration  board  is  un- 
able to  reach  a  decision  within  5  calendar 
days  after  the  hearing  or  the  board  decides 
It  IS  deadlocked,  then  within  a  period  of 
not  more  than  5  calendar  days  thereafter, 
the  impartial  arbitrator  shall  hear  and  decide 
the  matter  The  decision  of  the  impartial 
arbitrator,  or  the  national  arbitration  board, 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 
The  expense  of  the  impartial  arbitrator,  if 
rer^uired.  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  dis- 
puting parties. 

7  The  no-strike,  no-lockout  commitment 
of  paragraph  3(C)  shall  also  apply  to  the 
period  required  for  arbitration,  if  such  arbi- 
tration is  mutually  agreed  upon  in  accord- 
ance with  this  plan,  or  if  provided  under 
any  otlier  agreement.    Nothing  In  this  plan 
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Btiall  diminish  the  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  parties  to  this  plan  and  their 
affiliates  and  members  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  any  other  applicable  agreement. 


The  Missile  Base  Story:  About  on  ScHEcrLE 
Despite  Overwhelming  Odds 

(By  William  G.  Dooly) 

What  Is  the  real  situation  In  the  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  base  conj^truction 
program?  And,  more  pertinently,  what  does 
the  average  American  know  or  believe  about 
the  status  of  this  all-importnnt  prerequisite 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
line  of  defense  and  deterrence  against  at- 
tack? 

Very  little  on  the  favorab'.e  side,  proba- 
bly— and  perhaps  plenty  cf  unfavorable  im- 
pressions, depending  on  what  news  accounts 
he  read  during  the  past  year.  Even  in  re- 
cent weeks  some  news  stories  purporting  to 
be  "3urve>-s"  of  the  situation  have  been  pub- 
lished, which  were  more  notable  for  their 
sensationalism  than  for  their  revelation  of 
complete  facts. 

A  STORY  OF  ACCOMPLISHMEXT 

These,  plus  investigation  reports,  invec- 
tives from  those  who  have  axes  to  grind, 
and  the  cloud  of  doubt  lingering  from  con- 
fused conditions  that  did  exist  a  year  ago, 
have  obscured  a  story  of  accomplishment 
now  emerging  in  which  tlie  construction  in- 
dustry and  the  8-month-old  Ballistic  Missile 
Construction  Office  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
(CEBMCO)  can  take  Justifiable  pride. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  overall  ICBM  base 
construction  program  now  is  essentially  on 
schedule,  and  that  finished  launchers  and 
their  support  facilities  are  being  delivered 
to  the  Air  Force  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one 
per  week.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  talking 
about  tlie  business  end  of  the  missile  pro- 
gram— the  operational  sites  where  ICBM's 
will  be  nested  and  ready  to  fire,  not  the  spe- 
cial testing  bases  such  as  Cape  Canaveral 
and  Vandenberg. 

For  many  months  now,  scores  of  the  coun- 
try's most  skilled  construction  onranlzations 
with  work  forces  exceeding  20,000  men  have 
been  locked  in  a  grim  strusgle  with  time  In 
building  these  bases.  The  urgent  pu=h  to 
complete  the  system  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Nation  at  a  blUion-doUar-a- 
year  clip  has  been  a  battle  against  great  and 
at  times  Inscrutable  odds  never  encountered 
in  construction  history,  and  at  a  pace  only 
short  of  that  associated  with  actual  com- 
bat. 

The  results,  now  rapidly  coming  Into  being, 
will  probably  be  the  greatest  nmount  of  con- 
struction ever  to  be  concealed  from  si^ht. 
Burled  underground  for  protection  against 
attack,  except  for  the  early  Atlas  D  installa- 
tions, will  be  launchers,  stor.age  terminals, 
powerhouses  big  enough  to  electrify  cities, 
control  centers,  and  crew  quarters.  From 
upper  New  York  State  through  the  sprawling 
prairies  of  the  Midwest  to  California,  and 
from  the  Northwest  southward  into  Texas, 
all  that  will  mark  the  locations  of  these  enor- 
mous defense  bases  wUl  be  Intalce  and  ex- 
haust stacks,  heat  exchpn^jfr  fountains,  ac- 
cess driveways  for  Atlas  E  missiles,  and  some 
roads,  fences,  and  auxiliary  buildings. 

SPEED    OF    CCMn.'.T 

They  will  be — and  are  rapidiy  becoming  — 
a  wonder  of  today's  technological  world. 
That  this  is  so  Is  not  far  short  of  miracu- 
lous when  compared  with  the  situation  a  year 
ago.  Today,  as  Brig.  Gen.  A.  C.  Welling, 
commander  of  CEBMCO,  told  the  AGC  con- 
vention last  month,  the  Job  "is  being  per- 
formed with  the  explosive  speed  of  a  combat 
operation  complicated  by  the  requirement  for 
the  delicate  precision  of  an  Instrument  lab- 
oratory."     (March   Constructor.) 

How  can  this  be  when  only  8  months  ago 
the   newspapers   were   filled   with   stories   of 


lagging  construction  of  Atlas  ICBM  bases, 
and  a  high-level  conference  was  called  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  explore  means 
of  pushing  the  effort,  which  he  called  "by 
all  means  the  most  important  of  defense 
programs"? 

The  story  is  one  of  Improved  administra- 
tive structure  and  the  Joint  efforts  of  dedi- 
cated m'^n  representing  Industry,  Govern- 
ment and  labor,  working  as  a  team. 

Before  CEBMCO  was  established,  con- 
struction of  ICBM  sites  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  districts  In 
wh':'Ge  p.rcas  the  projects  were  located,  and 
the  contracts  ver?  admlnl.-terert  much  In  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  fixcd-prlce,  lump- 
EU'n  c'Mitrirt. 

During  the  period  July  15,  1959,  to  August 
1,  1960.  the  Los  Angcies  field  ciBce  of  tJie 
corps  directed  ICEM  construction,  handling 
design,  liaipon  with  the  Air  Force,  and  as- 
sisting in  equipment  procurement.  When 
it  was  deactivated,  the  Held  office  had  a  stafT 
of  only  45,  consisting  of  4  officers  and  41 
civilians. 

ADVENT  OF  CELMCO 

While  large,  complex  construction  pro- 
grams are  routine  to  the  corps.  It  became 
apparent  that  the  mlsnlle  proi^nm  pre- 
sented challenges  never  encountered  in 
other  construe*  ion  activities.  On  August  1, 
1960,  all  ICBM  projects  not  completed  were 
tran<^fcrred  to  the  newly  cr'^ated  Ballirtic 
MlEsi'.e   CcncLruction  Office   at   Los    Angeles. 

CEBMCO.  under  General  Welling,  took 
over  not  only  the  functions  of  the  former 
field  office,  but  also  direct  supervision  of 
construction  and  all  aspects  of  contract  ad- 
ministration, divorcing  these  functions 
from  control  of  the  district  engineers. 

To  accelerate  the  program  and  promote 
uniform  administration,  a  director  was  des- 
ignated for  each  of  the  four  weapon  sys- 
tems—Atlas. Titan  I,  Titan  II.  and  Minute- 
man.  In  effect,  authority  and  responsibility 
were  decentralized  to  the  maximum,  con- 
sistent with  need.  The  weapons  system 
directors  and  area  engineers — who  also  are 
directly  imdcr  CEBMCO— exchange  informa- 
tion on  any  change  or  condition  within  a 
system,  and  at  any  site  which  has  a  possible 
impact  upon  the  work  at  any  other  site  or 
system. 

Gcnrral  Welling  ha.^  gath.ered  about  him 
500  persons  to  handle  thl.'  enlarged  task,  in- 
cluding staffing  of  the  four  directorates.  In 
addition,  area  offices  are  manned  so  that 
there  is  about  one  employee  for  each  >250,- 
000  under  contract. 

Today  each  project  reports  directly  to 
CEBMCO  in  Los  Angeles,  which  Is  In  contact 
with  all  projf^cts  by  Jot  airplane  and  direct 
telephone  tie  lines. 

THE    CONCXJP.RENCT    CONCEPT 

Management  and  administrative  situa- 
tions encountr-red  In  a  new.  unique,  and 
complex  program  Inevitably  are  accom- 
panied by  difficulties  of  equivalent  novelty, 
uniqueness  and  complexity. 

Aside  from  the  stringent  and  complex  re- 
quirements of  the  projects  themselves,  many 
of  which  are  new  to  the  construction  in- 
dustry, the  most  novel  and  difficult  problem 
charact^^rizing  the  m.issil''  program  through- 
out is  the  doctrine  of  concurrency,  whereby 
construction  has  had  to  conform  to  the 
ever-changing  '  fiuldity"  of  the  missile  de- 
sign  Itself. 

This  has  resulted  In  the  award  of  con- 
struction contracts — based  on  the  de-sign 
and  design  data  available  at  the  time — be- 
fore research  and  development  was  complete 
and  before  all  aspects  of  facility  design  had 
been  resolved.  This  compression  of  con- 
struction into  the  research  and  development 
and  design  stages  results  in  numerous  and 
drastic  changes — ordered  many  times  when 
the  facility  was  nearly  completed  in  accord- 
ance  with   the   orginal   design. 


EVER-CHANGING  DESIGN 

In  the  words  of  one  construction  man. 
"Everything  Is  subject  to  change  except 
the  completion  date." 

Consider  the  problems  Involved  when  con- 
crete walls  several  feet  thick  have  to  be 
nppcd  out  within  2  weeks  of  scheduled  Job 
completion  because  missile  manufacturers 
decide  they  need  a  system  of  cables  and  duct- 
ing different  from  that  originally  planned. 

A  classic  example  Is  the  Job  which  started 
with  500  drawings  when  awarded,  but.  when 
finally  completed,  from  the  first  change 
order  to  the  lust,  had  required  2,500  drawings. 

C03T   Arm     EEt.AY     FACTORS 

Additional  co^ts  in  the  program  can  be 
attributed,  i.i  Inrge  degree,  to  (1)  added 
work  required  t  i  bu:M  additional  launchers 
(as  at  Schilling  and  Lincoln) ;  (2)  changes  to 
meet  requLremcats  created  by  Improvements 
In  the  miislle  (concurrency  concept,  dis- 
cussed above);  (3)  changed  conditions  en- 
countered in  the  field:  (4)  acceleration  cost 
to  buy  back  time  lost  due  to  weather,  modi- 
fications, strikes  and  other  factors. 

Advcrce  wcatlur.  always  a  hazard  associ- 
ated with  construction,  becomes  a  critic.il 
problem  on  missile  ba^es  because  of  the 
compressed  time  schedules  already  estab- 
lished. Work  must  move  ahead,  even  in 
severe  weather.  In  which  cases  protection 
must  be  provided  to  the  con^st ruction.  This 
is  time  con.^umlng,  expensive,  and  rerults  in 
decreased  production. 

The  steel  strike  of  1959  had  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  program,  especially  the  bases 
at  Oflutt,  F.urchild,  Forbes,  Lowry  I  and 
Lf)wry  II.  While  this  strike  was  the  most 
serious,  other  walkouts  have  occurred  which 
affected  mo^t  site's  to  some  degree,  with 
losses  in  man-d.iys  ultimately  being  reflected 
In  reduced  production  and  a  drop  In  effi- 
ciency. 

Progress  has  been  made  by  CEBMCO  In 
promotlnii  latx-r-manacrcment  harmony  at 
the  sites,  and  there  have  been  several  In- 
st.inces  where  labor  and  management  have 
agreed  to  apply  all  measures  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences without  resorting  to  strikes.  Prior 
to  August  1,  19C0,  time  lost  due  to  strikes 
amounted  to  I'j  percent  of  the  total  labor; 
since  that  date  this  has  been  reduced  to  no 
more  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 

To  reduce  the  problem  of  concurrency, 
contracts  for  TiUn  II  bases  have  been 
awarded  In  two  phases,  thus  allowing  addi- 
tional time  for  planning  incorporated  Into 
the  second  plirtse.  This  is  expected  to  result 
in  more  re.'.ned  plans  with  fewer  additions 
and  modifications. 

ADMINISTR.'TIVE     PROBLEMS 

Central  guidance  and  decentralization  of 
authority  to  the  work  site  has  brought  about 
more  unlfoiVnity  In  administration  and  faster 
response  throurhout  contract  management. 
Streamlined  and  more  effective  methods  have 
improved  both  intcrservice  and  service-con- 
tractor relationships. 

Prequallflcation  of  bidders  has  eliminated 
the  marginal  contractor  and  broker  from  job 
sponsorship  of  major  projects. 

Complicating  normal  administrative  mat- 
ters Is  the  fact  that  construction  has  out- 
stripped the  paperwork  as  a  consequence  of 
primary  concentration  on  the  technical  diffi- 
culties. This  has  left  a  heavy  backlog  at 
CEBMCO  of  administrative,  contractual  and 
fin.mcial  matters  to  be  settled. 

CONTRACTORS'    FINANCIAL    BURDEN 

One  of  special  Interest  to  the  Industry  Is 
that  the  sheer  enormity  of  the  construction 
task  and  the  Innumerable  modifications  on 
top  of  it,  have  placed  an  unusual  demand  on 
financial  resources  of  general  contractors, 
subcontractors  and  suppliers.  As  things 
presently  stand,  change  order  negotiations, 
contractors'  claims,  assessment  of  Impact  In 
time  and  money  for  many  adverse  conditions 
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are  being  processed  along  procedural  lines 
well  known  to  those  in  the  construction 
business. 

There  are  still  requirements  for  Govern- 
ment estimates,  contractor  proposals  and 
negotiations.  But  actions  are  being  taken 
to  reduce  delays  and  resultant  financial  bur- 
dens to  the  Industry.  For  example,  profes- 
sional service  firms  have  been  engaged  to  as- 
sist Government  estimaters  in  reducing  the 
backlog  of  estimates  relating  to  modifica- 
tions. 

Two-part  change  orders  are  being  used 
almost  universally  to  permit  maximtim  and 
more  timely  reimbursement  to  contractors 
for  funds  which  they  have  spent  on  the  work. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  past  8  months  the  Atlas  D  con- 
struction program  calling  for  two  squadrons 
has  been  completed.  Facilities  for  one 
Atlas  E  squadron  are  complete,  and  for  the 
remaining  two  are  nearing  completion. 

Work  has  been  started  on  launch  facili- 
ties for  three  double  squadrons  of  Titan 
II.   and  for  three  squadrons  of   Minuteman. 

The  first  operational  launcher  of  the 
Atlas  F  series  was  accepted  March  20,  1961, 
by  the  Air  Force  at  Schilling  Air  Force  Base, 
and  the  second  on  March  27 — both  a  day 
ahead  of  the  delivery  dat*s  established  by 
the  Air  Force  more  than  a  year  before,  and 
marking  the  first  time  this  goal  has  been 
met  for  an  operational  launch  facility.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  year  CEBMCO  can  be 
expected  to  deliver  at  least  one  launcher 
p>er  week,  some  weeks  several,  to  the  Air 
Force  for  Its  follow-on  work. 

Considering  the  program  as  a  whole,  con- 
struction Is  going  well  and  the  program  Is 
back  on  the  track,  although  there  are  lo- 
calized soft  spots.  One  by  one  these  are 
being  overcome  by  the  tremendous  effort  of 
the  construction  Industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 


Status  of  Missile  Bases 

Main  facility  contract  a.s  of  Mar.  31,  1961 
Base:  Percent 

Atlas  D:  complete 

OfTutt 100 

Warren 100 

Atlas  E: 

Falrchild 100 

Forbes 99 

Warren    III 99 

Atlas  P: 

Schilling 95 

Lincoln 88 

Altus 78 

Dy  ess 76 

Walker 48 

Plattsburgh 37 

Titan  I: 

Lowry    I 96 

Lowry  II ;-     94 

Ellsworth 85 

Larson 77 

Beale 88 

Mountain    Home 58 

Titan  II  (phase  1)  : 

Da  vis -Mont  han 15 

McConnell 13 

Little  Rock -       6 

Minuteman:   Malmstrom   (begun  Mar. 
16). 


Construction  Status  of  the  ICBM  Base 
Program— As  of  the  Final  Week  in 
M.\RCH    1961 

The  following  summary  relates  to  the  mis- 
sile site  construction  handled  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  culminates  with  the 
transfer  of  the  facility  to  the  Air  Force  for 
the  actual  installation  and  checkout  of  the 
nnsslle  and  its  support  equipment.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  conditions  vary 
t:reatly  between  the  various  weapons  sys- 
tems (Atlas  D  and  E.  Atlas  F,  Titan  I,  etc.). 
between  the  individual  sites,  and  sometimes 
from  day  to  day. 


ATLAS     D     AND     E 

This  portion  of  the  program  for  the  early 
type  ICBM's  has  been  essentially  completed. 
The  Atlas  D  squadrons  at  Offutt  (9  pads) 
and  Warren  (15  pads)  Air  Force  Bases,  and 
the  Atlas  E  base  at  Falrchild  AFB  (9  pads) 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Air  Force. 

The  Atlas  E  facilities  at  Forbes  and  War- 
ren Air  Force  Bases  (nine  pads  each)  are 
virtually  completed,  with  only  minor  correc- 
tive work  and  testing  of  the  propellant  load- 
ing system  and  some  utility  systems  remain- 
ing. 

atlas    f 

Six  bases  with  capacity  to  launch  72  of 
these  later  model  ICBM's  are  called  for. 
Each  missile  is  housed  In  a  174-foot-deep 
silo.  52  feet  in  diameter,  and  can  be  launched 
within  15  minutes. 

Schilling  AFB 

Major  construotion  completed  on  schedule. 
The  first  operational  Atlas  F  launcher  was 
delivered  to  the  Air  Force  on  March  20.  1961, 
and  the  second  on  March  27,  both  a  day 
ahead  of  schedule.  Remaining  work  con- 
sists primarily  of  systems  testing  and  plac- 
ing the  propel. ant  loading  system  in  standby 
condition. 

Lincoln 

Air  Force  directed  dates  are  expected  to  be 
met.  All  silo  concrete  has  been  placed,  back- 
filling in  progress.  Crib  steel  completed  at 
nine  sites  and  underway  at  two  others. 
Propellant  loading  systems  being  installed. 
Five  launch  control  centers  completed,  as 
well  as  structural  work  for  the  other  seven 
except  for  the  entries  and  tunnels  for  one 
center.     Specialty   work  is  progressing 

Altus 

Slightly  ahead  of  the  approved  construc- 
tion schedule.  Status  about  same  as  at 
Lincoln  on  structural  work,  but  not  as  ad- 
vanced in  support  facility  installation.  Crib 
steel  completed  in  11  sites  and  partially  In- 
stalled at  the  other.  Propellant  loading  sys- 
tem, utility  system  and  other  support  facil- 
ities being  installed. 

Dyess 
Air  Force  directed  dates  are  expected  to  be 
met.  Status  approximates  that  at  Altus. 
Overall  contract  slightly  behind  schedule, 
but  contractor  recovered  5  percent  of  his 
slippage  in  2  weeks. 

Air  Force  directed  dates  are  expected  to  be 
met.  despite  loss  of  time  due  to  an  accident 
at  one  site  when  a  mobile  crane  fell  Into  the 
silo,  killing  and  Injuring  several  employees. 
Silo  concrete  completed  except  for  the  floor 
in  two  sites.  Structural  concrete  completed 
for  eight  launch  control  centers  except  for 
entrance  ways,  and  hung  floors  are  in 
progress 

Plattsburgh 

Behind  schedule,  but  directed  completion 
dates  are  expected  to  be  met.  Excavation 
completed  at  all  but  one  site,  and  all  silo  con- 
crete placed  for  eight  launchers  and  in  prog- 
res.s  at  another.  Structural  concrete  com- 
plete except  for  vestibules  at  five  sites.  Crib 
steel,  loading  system,  and  support  facilities 
progressing. 

titan  I 

Facilities  for  six  squadrons  involve  18  sepa- 
rate launch  complexes,  requiring  construc- 
tion of  54  each  of  launch  silos,  propellant 
terminals  and  equipment  terminals;  36  each 
of  antenna  silos;  and  18  each  of  powerhouses 
and  control  centers. 

Lowry  I 

Indications  are  that  Air  Force  dates  will 
be  met  at  all  sites.  Excavation  and  concrete 
completed,  and  backfill  essentially  finished. 
Architectural  and  structural  Items  In  final 
stages.  Mechanical  and  electrical  work  more 
than  90  percent  complete  except  for  propel- 
lant terminals. 


Lowry  II 

Status  approximately  the  same  as  at 
Lowry  I. 

Ellsworth 

Some  slippage  due  to  the  large  number  of 
modifications  directed  by  the  Air  Force. 
Excavation,  concrete  placing  and  backfill 
completed  Structural  erection  nearly  fin- 
ished, and  mechanical  and  electrical  work 
more  than  50  percent  complete. 

Larson 

Slightly  behind  schedule,  due  partly  to  the 
large  number  of  Air  Force  directed  modi- 
fications. Hlxcavation  completed,  concrete 
placing  and  backfill  near  completion,  and 
structural  steel  70  p>ercent  complete.  Sup- 
port facilities  progressing  well. 

Beale 
Ahead  of  the  approved  contract  schedule, 
with  the  status  of  completion  equal  to  Ells- 
worth. 

Mountain  Home 

Excavation  essentially  completed,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  concrete  placed,  and 
backfill  well  underway.  Mechanical,  elec- 
trical, and  structural  work  in  the  early  stages 
of  progress. 

TITAN  II 

The  status  of  phase  I  for  each  site  in  this 
program  is  ahead  of  schedule  by  2  to  5  per- 
cent. Work  to  date  consists  primarily  of 
excavation  and  foundation  concrete.  Plans 
and  specifications  for  phase  II  are  being  com- 
pleted. Operational  sites  for  this  new  missile 
are  being  built  near  Wichita,  Kans.;  Tucson, 
Ariz  :  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  Titan  II  can 
be  fired  from  the  bottom  of  Its  silo.  All 
facilities  are  underground,  and  are  hardened 
to  resist  blast  pressure  in  the  event  of  nu- 
clear attack. 

minuteman 

Construction  of  the  Nation's  first  opera- 
tional sites  for  its  newest  missile,  the 
solid-fuel  Minuteman.  began  March  16,  at 
Malmstrom  AFB  in  Montana,  where  three 
squadrons  will  be  based.  Another  is  planned 
for  EllEwcrih   AFB.  S.   Dak. 

Tliese  bases  will  consist  of  large  numbers 
of  in-sllo  launching  tubes,  launch  control 
centers,  support  buildings,  and  other  con- 
struction. 

An  Idea  of  the  dispersal  of  this  weapon  is 
the  fact  that  the  Montana  Installations  will 
cover  a  20,000-square-mlle  area.  A  round 
trip  to  each  site  by  helicopter  from  the  main 
base  would  require  over  21.000  miles  of  air 
travel. 

The  construction  start  at  Malmstrom  rep- 
resents successful  negotiations  for  the  con- 
tract by  the  Corps  of  Eiiglneers  after  initial 
lump-sum  bids  were  higher  than  the  Gov- 
ernment would  accept.  Feeling  that  con- 
tingency features  of  this  unusual  project 
were  a  major  factor  in  the  bid  prices,  the 
corps  reviewed  plans  and  specifications  to  re- 
duce contingency  costs  and  revise  schedules, 
and  switched  to  a  type  of  contract  rarely 
used,    calling   for   a   flxed-prlce    Incentive. 

Under  a  negotiated  forBaula.  savings  in 
cost  under  the  establlshef  target  contract 
amount  of  $61,773,644  will  be  divided  between 
the  contractor  and  the  Government.  Con- 
versely, costs  above  the  figure  will  result  In 
a  diminishing  profit  for  the  contractor:  and. 
above  a  negotiated  ceiling,  all  costs  are  to  be 
borne  bv  the  contractor. 


Washington,  D.C. 

August  7,  1945. 

Herbert  Rivers, 

Secretary-Treasurer.  Building  and  Construc- 
tion     Trades     Department.     AFL,     AFL 
Building.    Washington.  D.C: 
I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  organiza- 
tion  for   your   help   in   recruiting   the   men 
needed  In  building  the  Clinton  and  Hanford 
projects.     The  skilled  mechanics  who  came 
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from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  of  Ines- 
timable aid  In  speeding  the  day  when  we 
could  drop  the  first  atomic  bomb  on  Japan. 
RoBXST  P.  Patterson, 
Under  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Secretabt  or  the  Navt, 
Washington,  September  1,  1945. 
Deab  Ms.  Gray  :  I  am  addressing  this  letter 
of  appreciation  to  the  building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department,  AFL.  on  the 
day  of  the  surrender  of  the  last  of  our 
enemies. 

Among  the  unions  which  have  worked 
with  the  Navy  to  build  our  enormous  chain 
of  bases  at  home  and  abroad,  your  union 
has  been  outstanding.  Your  members  de- 
serve to  carry  with  them  into  peace,  there- 
fore, a  special  sense  of  pride  in  a  great  na- 
tional achievement. 

On  this  day  of  final  victory  the  Na%'y  sends 
to  all  of  you  its  sincere  thanks. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  Forrestal. 


Navt  Department. 

September  4,  1945. 
Mr.  Herbert  Rivers, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  AFL,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rivers;  The  surrender  of  the 
enemy  in  the  Pacific  brings  to  a  close  the 
world  conflict  In  which  our  country  has  been 
engaged  for  the  past  4  years.  During  this 
period  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  as 
the  construction  agency  for  the  Navy, 
awarded  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
vital  Navy  shore  facilities  costing  approxi- 
mately f6  billion.  As  this  tremendous  war 
construction  program  terminates,  I  wish  to 
extend  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  In- 
ternational unions  constituting  the  Building 
Trades  Department  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  my 
sincere  appreciation  for  your  wholehearted 
cooperation  In  the  completion  of  this  pro- 
gram which  Included  construction  of 
air  stations,  operating  bases,  repair  bases, 
dry  docks,  training  stations,  storage,  fuel  and 
ammunition  storage  depots,  hospitals,  etc. 
The  outstanding  record  achieved  by  the 
building  trades  in  the  construction  of  these 
facilities  is  equaled  only  by  their  achieve- 
ment In  successfully  assisting  In  the  recruit- 
ing of  Seabees  when.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  the  battalions  were  urgently  required 
for  construction  work  in  combat  areas  over- 
seas. 

It  can  be  recalled  that  prior  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  in  the  war.  the 
building  trades,  through  the  building  trades 
department,  entered  into  a  memorandum 
agreement  with  the  Government  construc- 
tion agencies  in  which  the  unions  agreed  not 
to  strike  for  any  reason  whatsoever  during 
the  war  emergency,  and  otherwise  agreed 
on  the  stabilization  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  on  Federal  war  construction. 
This  agreement,  which  Is  still  In  operation, 
effectively  eliminated  the  major  causes  of 
labor  disputes  and  provided  for  a  board  to 
hear  real  disputes. 

Later,  in  May  1942,  the  building  trades 
unions  supplemented  this  by  agreeing  to 
stabilize  wages  In  the  construction  Industry 
at  rates  prevailing  July  1.  1942,  which  action 
was  taken  sometime  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  Federal  legislation  to  stabilize  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  war  as  it  be- 
came progressively  more  difficult  to  effec- 
tively man  construction  projects,  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  ably  assisted  In  recruiting 
laborers  and  mechanics.  Such  efforts  were 
very  successful  In  spite  of  the  remoteness  of 
certain  projects  from  centers  of  population 
and  the  unhealthy  working  conditions,  bad 
weather,  etc.,  that  obtained  on  several 
projects. 

The  biillding  trades  and  the  Building 
Trades  Department  of  the  A.F.  of   L.  have 


achieved  a  record  of  performance  of  which 
they  may  well  be  proud. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  Moreell, 
Vice   Admiral    (CEC),    USN.    Chief    of 
Bureau.  

War  Department, 
Omcz  OF  THE  Chief  op  Engineers. 

Washington.  September  4,  1945. 
Mr.  Herbert  Ruers, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Tradrs  Department.  .AFL.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Herb:  As  you  may  or  may  not  know, 
the  War  Department  has  Issued  orders  as- 
signing Die  to  an  oversea  po;  t. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  thank- 
ing you  for  the  cooncr.itioii  extended  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  par'^icularly  to  me. 
as  the  Chief  of  this  Labor  Division,  during 
the  3'2   years  I  have  hi?'?n  In  Washmfrton 

Without  the  conp>erat!on  of  all  elements 
of  labor,  tlie  Corps  of  En;?ineers  cn.ilci  never 
have  accompU.-hed  the  almost  Impossible 
task  of  constriiciing  the  world's  most  in- 
tensive building  program,  that  Involved  a 
cost  of  nearly  414  biUion,  with  a  minimum 
of  labor  difTiciiUies  during  a  most  trying 
period  You,  .^s  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Building  and  Cijnsiruction  Tr  ides  Depart- 
ment, A.F.  of  L  ,  h;'.\  e  beiMi  pcr.sonaIly  respon- 
sible in  no  small  way  for  the  successful 
concliisio!!  of  this   prdtjr.-.m. 

Again  let  me  say  thanks  fur  your  personal 
contribution  and  c  operation.  I  hope  that 
you  will  continue  to  give  the  same  generous 
support  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  his 
future  operations. 

Sincerely,  ^  r-,  r, 

'  CD    B\RKER, 

Colonel.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Chief,  Labor 

Z)u'!.?!ori. 

Exhibit  4 

May   26,   1961. 
Hon.  Eucexe  M.  Zcckert, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Dear  Mr.  Sfcrftapy:  In  view  of  the  recent 
public  discussion  of  work  stoppages  on  mis- 
sile and  space  si'es.  I  wo\ild  like  to  have 
Information  summarizing  man-days  list  due 
to  strikes  from  the  commenremer. t  of  the 
construction  program  in  1956  through  March 
31,  1961.  The  requested  data  should  be 
stated  for  ea(;h  missile  and  .epare  projoct  and 
base  under  the  following  headings. 

1.  Number  of  work  stoppnges. 

2.  Man-days  worked. 

3.  Man-days  lost. 

4.  Percentage  lost. 

5.  Totals  for  each  of  the  above  for  each 
of  the  calendar  years  in  question,  each  of 
the  months  beginning  January  1961.  and  In 
the  aggregate  for  the  entire  period  ending 
March  31,  1961. 

Additionally.  I  would  like  to  have  the  same 
data  for  the  p>eriod  commencing  February 
16,  1961.  to  the  present 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  this  ma- 
terial sometime  during  the  morning  of 
Wednesday.  May  31 

Sincerely  y')ur.<:, 

. Wayne  Morse 

Uep.^rtment  of  tuf.  Air  Force. 
Washington.  DC  .  June  19.  1961 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Committee   on    Foreign   Relations, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  respond  to  your  request  for  in- 
formation concerning  man-days  worked  and 
man-days  lost  on  ballistic  missile  operational 
Bites  and  test  sites.  Your  request  was  con- 
veyed to  us  by  Mr.  Merrick  of  your  staff  on 
June  7,  1961.  The  information  now  supplied 
is  similar  to  that  which  you  received  In  a 
letter  from  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  T.  Klngley,  Jr.. 
of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  dated  June  5,  1961. 


In  order  to  complete.  In  the  manner  you 
have  requested,  the  summaries  which  have 
already  been  furnished  you,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  know  the  number  of  man-days 
worked  at  missile  and  space  sites  from  the 
start  of  construction  In  1956.  Prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1960,  there  was  no  requirement  that 
such  reports  be  kept.  In  total,  or  for  any 
Individual  base  or  site  on  Air  Force  contracts. 
The  Air  Force  h;is  verified  that,  at  this  time. 
it  would  be  a  costly,  difficult,  and  time- 
consuming  ta.sk  to  develop  statistics  on  total 
man-days  worked  at  these  locations  prior  to 
January  1960.  This  difficulty  is  due  to  the 
fact  tliat  records  were  not  maintained  during 
contract  perform. i nee  in  the  manner  which 
could,  in  the  reasonable  period  of  time,  pro- 
vide such  dat.i.  For  example,  Convalr  has  an 
Air  Force  prime  contract  at  Warren.  Vanden- 
berg,  etc..  and  subcontracts  a  major  part  of 
the  total  task.  C''r.=:rquently,  many  subcon- 
tractors have  been  employed  and  these,  in 
turn,  have  h.ad  second-  and  third-tier  sub- 
cntracts.  The  d,t*;a  requested  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  icleuMfied  to  either  the  prime  by 
It.";  subcontractors  or  to  the  Air  Force  by  its 
prliue  contract'^r.  A  large  number  of  the 
subcontracts  have  been  completed  and  rec- 
ords have  not  been  consolidated. 

To  secure  the  data  required  would  necessi- 
tate the  Air  Force  rerjuirlng  each  of  its  prime 
c  >ntractors  to  secure  the  data  from  its  sub- 
c  'n'ra.ctrr-^.  and  the  subs  from  their  subs. 
This  wnild  be  costly  and  time  consuming 
One  of  the  Air  Force  prime  contractors  has 
informally  advised  that  the  task  would  be 
rilffl'^ult  to  accomplish  and  that  they  would 
he  reluctant  to  undertake  to  provide  the 
data  on  a  tlme-ltmlted  basis  without  full  re- 
imbursement. A  clearance  will  be  required 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  wltli  author- 
ity to  secure  the  reports  from  the  contractors 
Involved  Assuming  that  the  necessary  clear- 
ance and  funds  can  be  obtained,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  it  would  take  from  30  to  60 
davs  to  compile  the  Information. 

It  is  our  understanding,  however,  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Arm.y, 
has  certain  information  available  on  man- 
da\s  worked  on  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
tracts Army  Legislative  Liaison  has  been 
conuictcd  and  advised  of  yoiu-  request  in 
this  matter 

To  summarize  the  Information  which  has 
been  L'iven  you.  therefore,  the  man-days  lo^t 
at  missile  sites  from  the  start  of  construc- 
tion to  March  31.  1961,  were  162.872.  The 
total  number  of  strikes  for  this  period  was 
327.  Tlicse  figures  represent  statistics  com- 
piled with  regard  to  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Air  Force  contracts.  The  total  nian-days  lost 
for  the  period  January  1.  1960.  through  De- 
cember 31.  1960.  was  83.972.  We  have  com- 
pared this  total  with  the  total  number  of 
man-days  worked  for  this  period  and  find 
that  the  percentage  ratio  is  1.1  percent  A 
summary  of  the  man-days  lost  in  comparison 
to  man-days  worked  at  the  missile  sites  for 
the  period  January  1,  1960,  through  March 
31.  1961.  reflects  tliat  the  percentage  ratio  re- 
mained approximately  the  same  at  1.1  per- 
cent. The  number  of  man-days  lost  for  tlie 
period  February  15  to  May  1961  was  9.784 
Although  this  figure  Indicates  a  growing 
number  of  man-days  lost  and  strikes  which 
occurred  during  that  period,  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  two  strikes  at  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base  represent  the  majority  of  man-days  lost 
during  this  period.  Nevertheless,  the  loss  of 
a  total  of  162,872  man-days  during  the  total 
period  is  serious  and  the  Air  Force  has  had 
to  reimburse  contractors  for  overtime,  and 
to  approve  work-around  methods  In  order  to 
maintain  schedules. 

I    hope    that    the    information    furnished 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  your  needs.     If  I 
or  my  office  may  be  of  further   assistance, 
please  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely, 

EXTGENI  M.  ZUCKERT. 


Sutniuarifs  of 

man-day 

8  lost  to  man-days 

worked  at  mistile  sites,  from  Jan 

1,  1960, 

(hro}igh  Dec.  SI,  1960 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Air  > 

"oroe 

-N'umber 
of  strikes 

Air  Force  ba.<;e 

C<wp»o/  KogltMjers 

Air  FoTOf 

N'utnher 

Wr  Force  base 

Manniays 
vnirke< 

Man-<lays 
lust 

1 
M;in-days 
worked 

Man -flays 
lost 

Man-days '  Man-d;^ys 
worked    (        lost 

Mfkii-days 
workej 

Man -days 

lost 

of  «triko3 

operational  MISSILl  STTK 
.\ltll.1 

204.  r,20 

i:<.s.o«6 

131.928 

12.  ^te-S 

21  ,^  S90 
222  S29 

2*r2,  82<1 
2.'i.i  2.W 
■:M.  571 
Mfi,  .5*3 

137 

122 

19 

:<4 

574 
5.  791 
2.  2.iO 

i,:m 

2,730 

6,212 

1 ! ,  ;i24 
fi.  317 
!<  <:)r*\ 

28.447 

28'),  rt  <:i 

103.  »if,2 
2.  »i71 
tl.  7.4 

178.i«.^8 
890 

4 
1 
0 
2 
18 
8 
8 
2.3 
11 
0 
u 
I 
6 
3 
♦i 

2 
24 

n.    MISSILE   TEST   ?rTK 

Patrick 

210  nsfi 
179,44)0 

8.387 
4.  tKW 

135.  258 

"""zj.'n.'j" 

1,283.074 

6.356 

1  .V  73(1 

M 

Itfale 

(TWL-IAM) 

DVMS                         

Kdward' 

•^ 

1  >:i\  i^  .Monthan 

M)' 

1,044 

Vaiidcubcr;; 

Total 

21(1.774               2.0.52 

14 

KiiirchllJ 

609,210 

15,039 
2.5 

1,440.385 

23.747 
16 

46 

Forl>os 

Perrentaee--   

in.    OPERATIONAL   AND 
TEST   SfTES 

Clrund  UiiAl 

Ppn^ji  t      

Lincoln  .  

«" 

4,  DM,  224 

38.220 
0.94 

3,  392.  374            45.  752 

Mal^trom           

M  ('('fHiiicM             

:m)  

170 

1  VI.  434 
1  fvS.  796 
1 7R.  f>«7 

14 

479 

4fi 

1.4 

oirutt    

542.929 

5.  829 

17,  :i^.y 

4.388 

OverHil  total: 
Man-<ltivs 

worked 7,442,598 

Man-' lavs 

l<"^l.-/ 83,972 

I'lrii-i.t.igi;.-             1.1 

rial  tsliurgh     .  

ScliilliaK - 

,'*lfi.  ',9S   1                   70 
lim,(>65              2,297 
27fi,285  1          7,246 

WiilkPT                               .  .. 

\\  irrcii 

749.  fl24 

15,852 

Total 

I'ercpntage     

3.441,014 

23.1S1 

(1.7 

1,951,969 

22, 005 
1.1 

124 

1 

Sumrnarits  of  nian-Jtrjs  I 

o.~:t  to  T'Kin-days  uorkid  at  missile  nitisfroin  Jan,  1, 

lO^'O,  through  Mar.  31,  1961 

Cori>s  of  Kngineers 

Air  Force 

N'umber 
of  striki^ 

Ail  Furop  ba.se 

Corps  o(  EnfinLH.TS 

Air  Force 

Number 

Air  Koroi'  base 

Man -days 

w  '.r'Kv.i 

Man -days 

lost 

Man -days 
workoci 

-Man-days 
lo^t 

Man -days 

«orkc.i 

Man-days 
lost 

1 
Man-days    Man-lays 
worked            lost 

of  strikes 

OPXRATIONaL  MlStULE  <UTE 

Alius    .  --   

2«3.  432 
23X.412 
213.643 

95.  716 
319.  472 
229.868 
319.  287 
33^,817 
328.738 

86.  3«il 
6'.»2.  C07 

137 

495 

19 

243 

290 

581 

5,810 

2,  <i33 

1,743 

62 

2.S2tj 

15.  120 

16,1,12 

III.  M7 

Ml,  219 

4  17.  5.56 

"llj|.54'. 
15.  565 

6 
6 
1 
1 
5 

19 

10 

1(1 

33 

1 

17 

0 

2 

3 

22 

3 

7 

2 

31 

II.    MI,S.SI1.K    TEST   fITi; 
Palrick  :... 

2,52,  075 

8.442 

157. 643 

(179.400) 

22.  053 

1.66*5.  yi2 

6.  395 

(4. 'if«0 
1 .  »^6'.' 

l.^.  7r.(i 

36 

.  rWl-IAM) 

DyPSS                              

Edw;irds  ' 

Vandenbcrg 

'"25fi'80<V 

2."697' 

3 

17 

Tot.l  

Fuirrhiid                              

660 
1.125 

...      _-_      - 

508.881 

10.  .539 

2.  026.  0O8 

2S.  f.30 

56 

til.    orrRATIONAL  AND  TEST 
8ITE.S 

Orand  total 

Overfill  totiil 
Min-daj-s 

worke't...   10,  3M.,  73S< 
M:ill-fiays 

Injt 87,184 

Percent  Life. .            0  84 

Larson                                

5. 404,  "rvx 

36.401 

4,981,947 

,50.7S3 

Lincoln 

Little  Uock      

Lowry 

42fi.938 

3,448 

128 

235 

M  alstrom , 

McConnell 

39,822 

212,  K«-.2 
\K\  .',lfi 
J8 1.0.54 

418.  2in 

335.  2«<-. 

40 

TV) 

47^1 

4-; 

79 
2.297 
7.302 

55,246 

677,  738 

ll,7-.5 

45.337 

9.466 

892.300 

Offiilt            

4,388 

PfhlUlnf 

Walker 

Warren                

1,5.852 

Total- - 

4.H9.'i,  911 

2,'.,  862 

2,  9.5.'..  939 

22.153 

171* 

'  An  additions:  \:>'  nian-iuy?  wrrr  lost  at  I'Litriik  .\lr  Fiircf  'B■.\s•^■  on  N-\.'^.\  admln- 
IsttTi  1  pontmolA. 

>  }l<'caii^-  of  the  miilti;illdty  of  iT'.torrolaled  :iir(Taft  prncrr.im.s  ind  otbfr  nonballi.'itic 
niLssile  actlviti(i4  btlUh  douc  bj  Cuipi  of  Eu^iiiccrs  and  .\ir  For<n'  (•ontr;kC!i'rs  at  I  Kn 


1'a.Nf.  idciitlficati.in  o.'  man-lays  lo~t  and  "vin-lays  worked  directly  connected  with 
the  .\ir  Force  ir.ls^il''  proprarn  was  Imixx'^i'  !•■.  Tliprcforc  rppor'i'ig  of  ii.an-daj-s 
worked  and  other  rehiied  <lat;i  afTei^'ting  lii"'  ri'^dle  [iro^raT.  at  this  t>  -t  -ite  was  dis- 
coiitinu.'d  X- of  1-iec.  31.  li<60. 


Summary  of  strikes  at  mi.'^.-'ilf  sites  (Feb.  15  to  May  1,  1961) 
OI'ERATIOXAI,  ?ITF:J 


Missile  ba.'* 


AltU':. 
Ilwile. 


I'avis-Montlian. 
Fll- worth 


Forbes. 


Larson 

I-incoln 


Date  of  stnppape 
and  return  (1961) 


Apr   25-28 

Mar   30-Apr  3. 


Feb.  17-24 

Mar.  8-10 

A[ir.  1-4 - 


.^pr.  7-10. 
.Mar.  H-8. 
Apr.  3-5.. 


I'nlrin  ^r  workers  involved 


Bnlldinp  trade": 

I'lnmbers  d-  Fitter?. 


Mar.  3-8   

Mar.  30-Apr.  4. 
Feh.  16-16 

Feh.  28-Mar   1. 

Mar   1-2 

Mar. 9-13 

Mar.  l*-22 

Apr.  7-10 _ 


(>Iier»tmg  Engineers. 

IHKW 

"^hociiieial  \Norker=. 


riumliers  A-  Fitters. . 

IBKW  &  Fm<>rs 

(Jperating  Engineers. 


IBEW 

Pll>efltter!  <t  Plumbers. 

0;.rr,>t.!,.:  i;ii-r,e( ;  ;■_ . .. 

Eijjiiinr? 


T  ahorrp!  <V  riperatine  Engineers. 
Operating  Knglneers 


Laborers  dc  Operating  Englneera. 
Plpefltters 


Apr.  ia-14 IBEW 


MaT.-i:;v- 

l''?t 

2<i5 

27** 

212 

UV, 

43 

2 

Is 

3-0 

216 

^ 

10  1 

in  1 

72  1 

173' 

»! 

1 
I8J 

Issue 


Prote'st  nonimlon  «  orker  on  Job 

Pre<^ire  nii'-re  'v  union  to  lorce  contractor  to  s  10-boiir 

.sluft. 
Refusal  to  sicn  hargainmf:  agreement. 
Layoft  w  itho',:f  -rca-il  to  'onin-.ty. 
rroIe>t  over  rciU.'^Hi  Uo  allow  .  eniiiloyp*-  to  work  on  da.\-« 

invi.'ving    I'reiriiuin    lime    after    quotruuiMe    abseliLvs 

daring  re..':;i:ir  workweek. 
Issue  "ver  reduction  in  workwei'k 
1  s(  of  !i  "i!!iu;  .;■-  to  install  equipment. 
(■o';tr;rt    ixiirei       Fn:;  iov.-i.-    would    not    work    wiliiout 

cxjntraci  iiieiudiu£  more  waci-.s  and  fringe  i>biielils 
rrote>^t;nr  insafe  'eaToMinp  ;n  «iln 
Is  ne  invnlsTie  .safety  in  venlilstion  on  tunnel  section.^. 
1  •  r:iiinuli'in  o;  i-raue  'i|>cratjt  lor  refu.MUg  Ij  i.'UiU.v:e  Iroia 

o'le  i;;achine  t>.  ,;n.jt!ier. 
I'rotes-t  "f  eontm.tor  n<"  of  winob  truck  ni  i  iriver  ordinar- 
ily emiiloyi  i  a;  another  site. 
I  i;-c'i!ir(!c-  ol  slew  lid. 
I'rotest  of  rontrartor  u.-ic  of  winili  tru(.kdr:v('^.»or  Ilnarily 

used  at  another  coniiili  x. 
.■^upenntendei.:  exixrted  loo  much  work  from  only  iv  crew. 

.-^.vnipathy  slr.ke  oi  10  liil)orer!i  and  y  engiiieiTS. 
Dispute  over  swinir-Sihift  work.     Pipefitter-  contend  tliey 

iioul  i  he  on  standby  for  all  slilfts. 
Jurisdictional.  I  HEW  versu?  Carpenters  over  grounding  ol 

T-bar  to  steei  benms. 
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Summary  of  strikes  at  missile  sites  (Feb.  15  to  May  1,  1961) — Continued 

0PER.\TI0NAI,  ?ITK> 


Missile  base 

Date  of  5toppap:e 
and  return  (1961 1 

Union  or  worki^r?  involved 

.M.ai-d,.y- 
lost 

32 

38 

7 
7 

1,314 

5,r8 

32 

8 

5 

235 

32 

210 

235 

I.S.SUC 

Lincoln— Contlnned 

Apr,  24-25 

Feb.  1,5-16 

Power  pqnlpmrnt  enplneem,  electrl- 
clan.s,  laborer:,  nni'.  fitters. 

I B  E  W 

Endnr^  r>.  iimte^t  contrictor  work  HssiL'ntni'iit  to  Individual 

1»WTV               - 

oiKTHlors  \»  hi'ii  erews  proirressed  from  ni(.'ht  shift  to  il;iv 
shift. 
Prote.st  of  deiiioiion  of  sreneral  fon-itian  to  ff>reman 

Mar.  2-3 

Mar.  10-13... 

.\pr.  3-« 

Kpr   lf>-24....     .. 

Feb.  21-21..   . 
Mar.  13-13. 

.\pr.  1-1   

Feb.  23-27 

.A.pr.  4-6 

.\pr.  19-24 

K\'T.  20-28 

IBEW 

Protest  of  r.\W  technicians  workuiL'  on  complex  If" 

Sheet  met, il  Workers - 

.\11  buiMiiiL'  trades 

IBEW  and  LuildmL'  trades 

Jurisdictional:  shcetmetal  workers  versus  two  other  biiiid- 
ing  tru'les  ov.r  installinL'  air  ducts  and  Mowers. 

Jurisdictional,  [irotest  V .\\\  einployiH-s  of  .Martin  Co 
operating  ni  i».«crhou.s«v 

Jurisdictional:    protrstmg    Nl.irfiii    ("..    nsiiit'    I'.'VW   eni- 

M#('oniH'll 

IBEW 

ploycH's    to    |«rfnrin     niainlcnanci-    fuiutiotK    m    ariMS 
acc«'pted    for    l«>neficlal   (KTUt>un.v    iiiider    .Mirtin    Co 
Protest  staii'll.y  tlertrH  lans  l.ein>;  ri!t:i,s<-d 

Motinlain  Home 

Walker 

\\  arreri 

Hoistins  &  Port.ible  Engineers 

Welders  A  Ojx'ratine  Engineers 

Elect  ririans 

IBKW 

Ele'  trieian.s 

All  crafts 

Union  alleged  truiisfiT  of  (H-rsoiinel  lontrary  to  ,..vsi^;niint,t 

practices. 
Misoellaneous  conii.laijits  by  individuals    weidersi. 
Electricians  claimed  nnllwriKhts  domir  clectru  al  work. 
Dist)Ute  over  :t  elictnciaiis  tx-iriy  disch.irt'ed. 
Sym[iathy  with  l>owry  strike  .\pr.  19.  l'*',]. 
Sympathy    with   (vin.'iU    finivlirr^;    prote.-liii;;    Rr.i  iy    M  u 

Co. employing nonn 1 11'. 11  wrk.  rs. 

Total   man-days   lost,    operational 
si  U'.'! 

9,454 

Total  stoppages  (30) . 

TEST  SITES 


E'lwards        .  

Feb.  17-24 

Mar.  1-3 

Mar.  9-9  .  

Mar.30-31 

Apr.  24-2.- 

Ar'r,24-2V 

Feb.  21-22.. 

Mar.  ^10.. 

IBEW 

207 
24 

13 
11 

16 

4 

45 
5 
5 

Jurisdictional:  Il'.KW  versus  CWa  "vr  c:d.l.  livi'ig 
I'rotest  suiK-rint'Ti'lent  perforniin^'  .v.rk.  and  ileniaii'l  f,,r 

travel  pay. 
Jurisdictional:  Electrician.s  virsii-  nj.cratiiie  Engineer-- 
Protest  .N'A.'^A  civil  service  piT^'r'.'i'  1  ;  .  rrirr'nin;;  cliTttic.il 

work. 
Protest  .N'.\>.\  tivii  ,s(>rv:ci   personnel  i-crforMlng  installi- 

tion  work 
Prot<'St  of  iK'rforri.iii'.:  vii.rk  in  .utnrdance  with  nnntrictor'-- 

plans  and  spccific.itioiK-  for  wel.hne 
Assignment  of  ironworker  t'l  work  il.ini-.l  !  ■,   pnH-fltt.Ts 
Employing  of  nonuiiion  1  .!«  ■ 
Protest  over  ';sslirnir*.nls  t,,  :  thuitts 

Patrick 

Elevator  Construction  '\Norkers 

IBEW 

IBEW 

Phiriit'er'^     

Welders.    

Vandenborg  

Pipefitters    

IroiuvorkfTS 

do       

Mar.  8-8 

Total  man-davs  lost,  test  sites 

330 

Orand  total,  man-davs  lost 

9,784 

Total  stoppages  i9i. 

Grand  total,  work  stoppapes  (391. 

Summary  of  man 

-days  lost  at  missile 

sites  from 

•ilart  of  construction,  1956  through  Mar. 

31,  19(11 

Man-days  lost 

Total 

Total 
nunil.ei' 
of  strikes 

Air  Force  base 

.M  lU-'lays  lost 

ToUil 

Total 

Air  Force  base 

Corps  of 
Engineers 

Air  Force 

Corps  of 
Engineers 

79 
2,  297 
7,762 

.Mr  l-orre 

number 
of  .strikes 

OPKR.^TIONAI.    SITES 
Altus.. 

137 

495 

19 

243 

29(i 
.LSI 

.\SI'l 

2,  '-.33 

1,743 
62 

3,  076 

137 

495 

19 

24:4 

2".«l 

1,241 

0.  9.'t5 
2.  *■<.>,■.<, 

1 ,  743 

62 
3,204 

f) 

r, 

1 

1 

5 

19 

10 

10 

33 

1 

19 

OPBEATIOSAL  SITES 

Schilling 

79 

2,  297 

23,  6»^ 

Beale... 

Walker 

i. 5,"  9112 

Dyess 

Warren  .  .. 

I  )a  vis-  M  on  than 

Total  operational  sites. 

TEST  SITES 

Edwards 

Vandcnberg 

K  Us  wort  h 

66(V 
1,  125 

.'<),  5.V1 

2,  97' 
22!  ->!..■( 
87i  374 

Fairchlld 

9 

2,  097 
25,  239 

2. 1 17''. 
2<  1.  7t>i 
24. 1151 
;^,'i>'4 

F')rt)es 

Larson 

Lincoln 

5 

109 

Li t tie  Kock 

Lowry 

Patrick  1 

(T\VU-IAM)> 

Total  test  sites 

.McConnell 

40 

7K0 

2,2.54 

46 

V.m 

40 

7M' 

6.  f42 

46 

i 

3 

27,  345 

M,  977 

1 1 2.  .322 

i:i2 

.^l^^ntaln  Home 

Total  operational  and  test 
sites 

OlTutt      

5,5,692 

107.  ISO 

1 62,  ^72 

PlaltsburKb 

327 

An  ad'iitional  1.10  man-days  were  lost  at  Patrick  AFB  on  N'.\^.\  adminislere'l 
coii  tracts. 
•  Tills    fiL'ure    rci>resents     man-days    lost    because    of:     L  contr.ict    neeotliUion 

June  3,  1961. 


between  the  TWU  and  Pan  American  Airwavs,     '2'  contract  nemtiation^  between 
IA\1  .uid  various  missile  contractors  with  nj'cratiuiis  at  the  cape. 


4.  Percentage  lost. 

The  Honorable  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  5.  Totals  for  each  of  the  above  for  each  of 

Secretary  of  the  Army.  the  calendar  years  in  question,  each  of  the 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  view  of  the  recent  months  beginning  January  1961,  and  in  the 

public  discussions  of  work  stoppages  on  mis-  aggregate  for  the  entire  period  ending  March 

siles  and  space  sites,  I  would  like  to  have  In-  31,  1961. 

formation  summarizing  man-days  lost  due  to  ^s  I  understand  the  matter,  the  Corps  of 

strikes  from  the  commencement  of  the  con-  Engineers  has  been  the  primary  agency  un-  "''"Wayne  Morse 
slruction  program  in  1956  through  March  31.  '^^^  y°^  Jurisdiction  carrying  out  this  work  ^  ^  Senate. 
io«i  T^r  ,«^,,«,of«^  ^ot„  =v,«„i^  v«  .^.o^....^  ^^^  I  assume  that  the  material  Is  readily  ueab.  Senator  Mor.se:  This  Is  In  further 
961.  The  requested  data  should  be  stated  available.  ^  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  work  stop- 
fer each  missile  and  space  project  and  base  j  ^^^^^^  ^^^^             ^^^^^                                     ^^^.^  ^^^  ,,^  ^^^^^^^  ^             construction  of 


such  Is  the  fact,  and  enclose  that  material 
which  is  readily  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Washi'igton,  D.C.,  June  15.  1961. 


uiider  the  following  headings: 

1  Number  of  work  stoppages 

2  Man-days  worked. 
3.  Man-days  loet. 


from  you  before  the  end  of  the  day  on  June  ICBM  bases. 

5.     I    fully    understand    that    this    request  For    your    convenience    I    am    Inclosing    a 

might  require  more  time.    I  would,  however,  .summation   of   man-d.iys   worked   and   man- 

BXiggest  that  you  write  me  to  this  effect,  if  days  lost  due  to  strikes  on  ICBM  site  con- 
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struction  contracts  administered  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  material,  there- 
fore, only  reflects  that  portion  of  the  over- 
all ICBM  construction  program  that  has  In 
the  pa£t  been  a  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 


At  your  request  the  man-days  lost  at  Pat- 
rick Air  Force  Base  is  broken  down  to  show 
the  time  lost  by  building  tradesmen  as  a 
result  of  picket  lines  established  by  the 
Transport  Workers  Union,  the  Teamsters 
Union,  and  the  Machinists  Union. 


I  trust  the  foregoing  information  will  be 


3f  ais:st;.nce  to  you. 

Sir.cerely  yours, 


W    F.  SCHATTB, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


('(ifijiarison  nf  man-ihr/.i  vnrki  <1  nii'l  irmn-ilai/.^  In.^t,  J ul ■,  1,  19'if>,  through  Mar.  -11,  U'fll 


I'rojec't 

N'liniber  of 
strikes 

Man-days               j 

Project 

N'umber  of 
.strikes 

M. in- 

days 

\\  orkel 

2+4.  791 
231..  3.)3 

9.-.  r,<i^ 
2i.'',76s 

41.  113 

."!■.',  1'  1 
2:1',  177 

;<i:i  '"2 
33).  ','2<J 
,30.914 
3?)I,2S6 
M9,  nOI 

Lo.^^t 

Work  L-1 

0 

212.643 

43.  .132 

257,  777 

:vn.  59" 

419.440 
719.  .5.'.5 
IVi.  !<9^ 
067.  5yl 
1,15'<,S73 

Lo.sl 

Alius  A  VK    f  >k1n 

C 

5 
1 

I 

10 
21 
14 
0 
34 
15 

1.36 

2.-J 

212 

9 

140  1 
2'n3  1 
t-'.l  ' 
6.974   1 
3.tXJ0 
0 
1.777 
:■>.  171'. 

Malmstrora  AFB.  Mont    

0 

2 

2 

25 

4 

7 

4 

2 

26 

79 

1) 

tliMili.   \  FH    Culif 

.Mount  llonu    \  LB,  Idaho 

7H0 

McConnell  A  I  P.  Kans. 

41 

nvi.ss  Al  H,   Tex.       _ 

r.  1  wards  A  KB,  Calif 

Kll-worlh  AKH,  H    Dak. 

K;.ir^  hild  AFll,  Wa^h 

F'.rN^s  AKIV  K..ns.is   

Lirson  AFK,  \Va.sh     

Litt!'-  Rock  AM!,  Ark 

OTijtT  AFiC  Nebr 

Phitisbiirch  AJ-'H.  N.Y 

2,249 
52 

.Schiilm-.!  AKH,  Kans.. 

\.:n  i'  T.i.en-  AFB,  CiHf 

Walker  A  KB,  N.  .\1ei.. 

\V:,r.-.n  AKH,  'Vyo... 

Patri'-k  AFH,  Kla 

76 

2.044 

2,  -W 

18.  4.50 

'  69, 247 

Lim-oln  AKH,  N«l>r 

I/Owrv   ^Kn    Colo                                                  . 

Total 

263 

7.  543,  i3t:> 

111,518 

Man-'loy:  b't  by  buUdlnc  tra'ie=  as  n  result  of  picket  lin'«  e-ifi^di.shed  by: 

TWU ...l .5,993 

Teamsters 38,398 

M-i'-!.iiiisl>... 3,174 


Total : 47.  5« 

Building  trades 21,682 

Total CU.247 


TRANSACTION   OP   ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  bu.^iness  was  trans- 
acted. 


order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  Monday  next,  July  3.  1961. 

at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 
Mr.  MORSE,  by  unanimous  consent, 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  2194  >  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1935.  as  amended. 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  tlic  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
rendmcT  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  alTixcd  his  ^.ignature  to  the 
following  cnrolkd  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion : 

H  R,  6027  An  nrt  to  impnvc  beiuf.ts  un- 
der the  old-.ige,  survivvir.-:.  and  dls.ibiUty  in- 
surance pro-am  by  increa.smg  the  minimum 
benefits  and  aged  ■widows'  benefits  and  by 
milking  additional  per.siris  ellcible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H  J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fi.scal  year 
1062,  and  for  other  purj)oses. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    MONDAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.),  under  the 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  recei.'cd  by 
the  Senate  June  29,  1961 : 

l.N-  THE  Air  Force 

C  '!,  P.iul  T.  Cfxiper.  4861A.  reg.ilar  A!r 
Force,  for  appoii:tment  to  the  temporary 
pr.ide  '..f  brig.-idicr  general  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  under  the  prin-isions  of  chapter  839. 
ti*'e  10.  of  the  United  St.ites  Code. 

Tlic  following  persons  for  .ippointmer.t  in 
tlie  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  graces  inci:- 
catcd.  under  the  provisions  of  sect;  in  8284, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  iates  of 
rar.k  to  b?  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Yurcc : 

To  be  major 

James  H   Pemberton,  A08G34I2. 

To  he  captains 
Elvln  M    Clark,  AO3033769. 
James  H.  Dorn,  AO3034005. 
Charles  J.  Elliott,  AO3015010. 
Joseph  B.  Fe.irno.  AO3033C'35, 
Austin  B.  Johnson.  AO3013442. 
Frederick  T   Klley.  AO30126C9. 
R  ib'^rt   F    McCarthy.   .^03034028. 
Richard  K.  McNab,  AO3033847. 
Billy  R.  Miller.  AO3020044. 
Darren  R.   Millslagle,   AO3034092. 
Douglas  M.  Morgan.  AO3019500. 
Charles  W,  Meyers.  AO3034430. 
Vernon  L    Peterson,  AO3033827. 
James  L    Portz.  AO3013205. 
Robert   D.    Rexhart.    AO3034433. 
Timothv  P.  Reidy.  AO3010544. 
N-orm,in  E,  Stintjely,  AO3020388. 
D.iniel  H,  Hate,  a62221447. 
James  O   Turner.  AO3016703. 
Jack  K    Walker,  AO3033784. 
Douglas  W.  Wlngate,  AO3005163. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Kenneth  W.  Brotnov.  AO3085063. 
Bernard  J.  Clark.  AO3083828. 
J.isper  J.  Dees.  AO3072549. 
John  G.  Halbert,  AO3051853. 
Robert  C.  Hayter,  AO3083760. 
James  N.  Holt,  AO3085319. 
Charles  A.  Kiihlman.  AO3084017. 
Edward  G.  Leidig,  AO3084854. 


R  viald  L  Loy   AO3053070. 
Robert  E   MacArgel.  AO3072790. 
Wilbert  G    Maunz,  AO3072739. 

J-lin  S   McKinney.  AO3081622. 
Tlv  n.a=  E  M  ..-^Ky.  Jr.,  AO3085001. 
James  R   Ncrton.  AO3085219. 
James  L.  Pettlcrew.  AO30687C9. 
Diinald  Post.  AO3072645. 
J.nics  V.  Regan.  AO3072455. 
P.    bert  O.  P.  Salsl.  AO3072893. 
J  )seph  R.  Sanchez,  AO3085111. 
r.    bcrt  M    Thompson.  AO3074028. 
H,.r:.'ld  D.  Wixjds,  AO3085129. 

To  he  second  Ucuicnams 
Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  Graduate* 
Neal  H.  Emper.  Jr..  A03116411. 

r:-cqu;el  M    Enciiia.'^.  A031 17162 
Terrv  P.  F^chtel,  A031 17165. 
David  C    Glldart,  A03n6359. 
Joseph  C   Griffin.  A03n6419. 
Hugh  A,  Langford,  AO3117n0. 
Robert  P.  Mclntire,  A031 17111. 
Gary  L.  Roberts,  A03116463. 
EfUvr-rd  R    Taylor.  AO3n7220. 
Kenneth  M.  Vcndrak.  A03I 16387. 

DlstingiUshed  Officer  Training  ScliOol 
Graduates  ^^ 

Wi'Main  F  Mills.  A031 15793 
Rowland  B   Perry.  A031157S9, 
Paul  E   Rider.  a63115802. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
tiile  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10.  United  States  Cole,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated,  and  \»-  th  dates  ^f 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  cf 
tlie  Air  Force : 

To  be  captain   !  Judge  Adi  ocatc) 
Charles  b"!  Lewis.  Jr..  AO3055331. 
To  be  captains   (Medici.) 

Edward  N.  A.henrn.  AO3090800. 
Milton  E   .Ashby.  AO3003250. 
Grady  L  Breece.  Jr..  AO3090042. 
Joseph  D.  Clonnl,  AO3075406. 
John  W.  Gaines,  Jr..  AO3075030. 
Georee  N    Gorman.  AO3079224. 
John'A.  Johnson.  Jr..  AO3075088. 
John  F.  Lancaster.  AO3079236. 
Willard  J.  Pevey,  AO3075248. 
Raymond  H    Stecker,  AO3075140. 
Charles  D  V^'ldger,  AO3075146. 
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John  H.  Wright,  Jr.,  AO3075682. 
DeLyle  R.  Youngman,  Jr.,  AO3075281. 

To  be  captains   (Dental) 

D;ivid  J.  Bales. 

Everett  J.  May,  AO3077370. 

Jerril  E  Sandin,  05500232. 

To    he   captains    (Nurse) 

D>iothy  M.  Cucka,  AN3110505. 
Alcestee  M.  Drlsdale.  AN2214187. 
Mirgaret  R  McFarlin,  AN2242768. 

To    be   first   Ue:Uenants    i  Dental) 

David  S.  Eberly.  AO3090933. 
Jack  GatlifT. 

Djnald  E.  Gerhardt.  AO3090959. 
John  W.  Myers.  AO3090408. 

To  be  first  lieutenants   lA'ursc; 

Lois  J.  Byron,  AN2243471. 
Rosemary  Cox,  AN3076482. 
Myrtle  G.  Ferguson,  AN3078944. 
Avis  R.  Hlldebrand,  AN3090003. 
Marcia  C.  Huffman.  AN3075591. 
Florence  L.  Jones,  AN3044591. 
Barbara  A.  Kuncmann,  AN3075888. 
V-''''r  J.  Matthews.  AN3044697. 
Ethel  S.  O'Nell,  AN3089681. 
Emma  E.  Paschall,  AN3092146. 
Barbara  J.  Warren.  AN3075183. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond llejtenant,  under  section  8284  of  title 
l'>.  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

Walter  T.  Johnson,  Jr. 

John  L.  O'Brien,  Jr. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  June  29,  1961 : 
Office   of   Civil   and   Defense   Mobilization 

Charles  S.  Brewton,  of  Alabama,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  vice  J.  Roy  Price,  re- 
signed. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

Vice  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  2  years 
with  the  rank  of  admiral,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5081. 

Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
admiral,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5083. 

Rear  Adm.  Emerson  E.  Fawkes,  U.S.  Na\y. 
for  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
re.ir  admiral. 

Rear  Adm.  Floyd  B.  Schultz,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral. 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  C.  Burger,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  with 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Codr,  section  5233. 

The  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  D. 
Brodeur  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Frank  H. 
Taylor  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations  were 
received  b/  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  June  26,  1061. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
roiired  list  In  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
i;rovisions   of   section    8962,   title    10,    of   the 
United  States  Code ; 

In.  the  grade  of  general 
Gen.  Frank  P.  Everest,  366 A    (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Gen.  Leon  W.  Johnson,  88A  (major  general, 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  EHmer  J.  Rogers,  Jr  ,  294A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Frank  A  Armstrong,  Jr  ,  427A 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  US. 
Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Walter  E.  Todd.  361 A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force  i ,  U  S    Air  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  William  E  Hall.  460A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force) .  U  S    Air  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Emery  S.  Wetzel.  464A  (  major  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force),  US   Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  to  be  assigned  to 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

771  tfic  grade  of  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Truman  H  Laiidon.  93A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  McKee.  467A  (major 
general.   Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Walter  C.  Sweeney,  Jr  ,  555A  (ma- 
jor general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Gen  Bernard  A  Schrlever,  1519A  (ma- 
jor general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  titc  grade  o;  lieutenant  geiicral 

Maj.  Gen  Edward  J.  Timberlake,  603A. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Herbert  B  Thatcher,  634A.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Gordon  A.  Blake  382A.  Regular 
Air  Force 

Maj.  Gen  Hun:er  H.irris,  Jr.,  624A.  Regular 
Air  Force 

Maj.  Gen  Gabriel  P  DLsasway,  654A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Maj.  Gen  Kenneth  B  Hobson,  616A.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen  John  D  Ryan  1418.^.  Regular 
Air  Force 

Maj.  Gen  Troup  Miller  Jr  .  .550A  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  H.  TerriU,  62aA,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grades  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Clyde  Davis  Eddleman.  01,5842,  Army 
of  the  United  States  i  major  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Gen.  Charles  Day  Palmer.  0155I9.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  U  S,  Army) . 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Harry    Purnell    Storke.    016468. 
Army  of   the   United  States    f  major   general. 
U.S    Army) . 

2.  The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  la)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  rank  as  follows: 

Maj.  Gen.  Hamilton  Hawkins  Howze, 
018088,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  US.  Army),  in  the  rank  of  lietiten- 
ant  general. 

Public  Health  Servk.  e 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  .Service,  subject  to  qualifications 
th"refnr  as  provided  by  law  .nnd  regulations: 

FOR     PERMANENT    PROMOTION 

To  be  medical  directors 
Carl  I   Pirkle  Carl  J    Mankinen 

I.=aac  M.  Zigler  Leslie  H.  Thomason 

Thomas  E.  O'Brien        Raymond  Hofstra 
Jo.sef  J   Weisskopf         James  A.  Hunter.  Jr. 


James  T.  Hearln 
Norman  B.  McCul- 

lough 
Marvin  O.  Lewis 
Lawrence  Kllham 
Trols  E.  Johnson 
Anibal  R.  Valle 
Glen  W.  McDonald 
Louis  C.  Floyd 

To  be  sen 
Frank  R  Frcckleton 
Clarence  A    Iniboden 

To  be 

Arden  A.  Flint,  Jr. 
William  S    Lainhart 
David  P    Michener 
Eugene  H    Guthrie 
James  L.  Wellhouse 
Claude  R    Garfield 
Nicholas  Revotskie 
Lewis  E   Patrie 
Robert  I.  Katase 
Edward  B.  Cross 
William  S  Dtinford, 

Jr. 
Orlando  L    Cl.irk 
Betty  E    Hath.iwr.y 
Alan  S    Rabson 


Ardell  B.  Colyar 
Warfleld  Garson 
William  P.  Ramey 
Leo  J.  Gehrig 
R.  Leslie  Smith 
Arthur  E.  Rlkll 
C.  Dudley  Miller 
Philip  P.  Spencer 

ior  surgeojis 
Roger  L.  Black 
Albert  W.  HUberg 

.w/rgpons 

Paul  J.  Schmidt 
Nicholas  P.  Sinaly 
Henry  V.  Belcher 
Louis  Levy 
George  G    Browing 
George  W.  Gaffney 
James  N.  Wlnblad 
Charles  H.  Boettner 
Adolph  J.  Urban 
Emll  Frel  III 
Roger  W.  Ogara 
Emil  J.  Prelreich 
David  J    Sencer 
Eugene  Braunwald 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Ger.ild  R    Ba.ssett 
Jack  D   Poland 

To  be  deiita!  d: rectors 
John  W  Holt 
Thomas  J    Riley.  Jr. 
Fr.incis  W.  Pomlje 

To  be  senior  dental   surgeons 

Robert  C.  Llklns  John  M.  Frankel 

Ch.irles  J.  Gillooly  William  J.  Putnam 

Tyler  C   Folsom.  Jr.  Harry  W.  Bruce,  Jr. 

William  J   Braye  Frank  W.  Nelson 

Samuel  S   Herman  Lawrence  J  Stanwlch 
Paul  H   Keyes 

To   be   dental   surgeons 
Jack  D   Robertson  Bill  J.  Brady 

Herbert  Swerdlow  Winston  W.  Frenzel 

A   Fogle  Godby  Kenneth  C.  Potter 

To  be  setiior  as-i'^tant  dental  surgeons 

Warren  V.  Judd  William  L.  Knudson 

John  R   Stolpe  Richard  K.  Fred 

Jim  D.  Webb  Gerald  W  Gaston 

Chark'S  C   Swo<:)pe.  Jr.  David  A.  Dutton 

Donald  R.  Swatman  Buckner  S.  Burch 

Richard  L  Manuel  H.  Marks 

Christiansen  Gresham  T.  Farrar.  Jr. 
Wellesley  H.  Wright 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  directors 
Daniel  W.  Evans  Paul  C   Henderson 

Charles  D    Spangler      Harry  Stierli 
Archie  B    Freeman        Kenneth  C   Lauster 
John  H    Burgess  Joseph  A.  Boyer 

Arthur  H    Johnson        Ri^>ss  W.  Buck 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 
William  B   Schreeder 


To  be   --anit 

John  L  S  Hickey 
Djnald  J.  Nelson,  Jr. 
Herbert  H.  Rogers 
Edwin  M.  Lamphere 

To  be  senior  assista 

Donald  J.  Baumgart- 

ner 
Harry  J   Ettinger 
Andre  P   LeRoy 
Edwin  L.  Johnson 


ary  e iigDicers 

Malen  D.  Bogue 
Lawrence  C.  Gray 
Melvln  W.  Carter 
Ralph  I.  Liusen 

nt  sanitary  engineers 

Eugene  J,  Donovan,  Jr. 
Albert  H.  Story 
Norman  J.  Petersen 
Charles  F.  Walters 
Jack  L.  Wltherow 


To  be  assistarit  sanitary  engineers 

Harold  C.  Ervine  Robert  F^aiik  Gross- 

Howard  P.  Zweig  man 

John  A.  Little 

To  be  pharmacist  directors 

Francis  R.  Ellis  Carmen  A.  Carrato 

Robarts  L.  Proper  Ernest  J    Slmnacher 

Arnold  H.  Dodge 


To  be  senior  pharmacists 
William  M.  Hanna 
Abraham  Wolfthal 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
Bernard  Shlelen  Philip  R.  Hugill 

Samuel  Merrill  Robert  P.  Chandler 

Jacob  H.  Hendershot 

To   be  assistant    pharmacists 

Ray  D.  Cro?slcy  II 
Harley  A.  Mills' 
Jerome  A  Halperln 

To  be  scientist  directors  ' 

Melvin  E.  Griffith  Olaf  Mickelsen 

Lloyd  W,  Law  George  W.  Lones 

Everette  L.  May  F.  Earle  Lyman 

To  be  senior  scientists 

John  E  Porter 
Colvin  L.  Gibson 

To  be  scientists 
Frank  P.  Brancato  Maxwell  J.  Wllcomb, 

Harold  V.  Jordan,  Jr.       Jr. 
William  B.  Dewitt         Thcjmas  E.  Anderson 
Joseph  M.  Butler,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientists 

John  C  Freeley  III 
Sheldon  D  Murphy 

To  br  senior  sanitarian 
Leroy  S.  Houser 

To  be  sanitarian 
James  V  Smith 

To  be   veterinary  officer  director 
Robert  D  Courier 

To  be  senior  rctci  inary  officers 
John  F.  Winn  Herbert  G   Stoenner 

Arthur  H.  Wolff  Samuel  Abramson 

John  H.  Scruggs 

To  be  veterinary  officr 
Joe  W.  Atkinson 

To  be  nur.-.c  directors 

Lydia  M.  Zctzsche  D.iphine  D   Doster 

L.  Dorothy  Carroll  Edna  A   Clark 

Lois  E    Gordner  Mary  O.  Jenney 

Rosalie  G.  Abrahams    Harnett  G   Dcxhcimer 
Madeline  Pershing 

To  be  senior  nurse  officers 

Maud  J.  Larssen  Dorothy  E.  Reese 

Jeanette  E  Westlake  Marie  F  Hanzel 

Mary  E.  O'Connor  Dons  E   Roberts 
Margaret  E.  Benson 

To  be  nurse  officers 
Marie  M.  Lech  Josephine  I    GCalla- 

Vloiet  C   Ryb  ghan 

Helen  Troxell 

To  be  assi.stunt  nurse  officer 

Elizabeth  L.  Cooper 

To  be  dietitian  dnrrtors 

Clare  B   Baldauf 
M>Ttle  M   Vincent 

To  be  senior  dietitians 

Edith  A.  Jones 
Frances  M.  Croker 

To  be  dietitian 
Letltla  W.  Warnock 

To  he  senior  therapist 
Elizabeth  M.  Flnke 

To  be  therapist 
John  F.  Burke 

Tn  be  health  services  directors 
Ralph  L.  Perkins,  Jr.     Nell  McKeever 
Evelyn  Rahm  Mary  Jo  Kraft 

7"o  be  health  services  officer 
Gloria  M.  Russo 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  service  officer 
Richard  E.  Gallagher 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  Jime  29,  1961 : 
Government  of  th»  District  of  Columbia 

Frank  D.  Reeves,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years,  and  until 
his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  June  26, 
1961. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tjii-Hsn.kY,  JiNF  29,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Sidney  Steiman,  rabbi,  Temple 
Beth  Hillel,  Mattapan,  Mass.,  President, 
Northeastern  Region,  Rabbinical  As- 
sembly of  America,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  humbly  we  stand  before 
Thee  in  prayer. 

We  confirm  Thy  sovereignty;  we  re- 
affirm our  belief  that  Thou  art  the 
Father  of  men,  the  Ruler  of  lands.  We 
thank  Thee  for  granting  us  the  faculty 
of  appreciating  representative  govern- 
ment. 

As  Congress  assembles  in  this  hal- 
lowed and  historic  edifice,  inspire  them 
to  devote  themselves  unselfishly  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country.  Grant  them  a 
wise  and  discerning  heart,  to  take  coun- 
sel together  wisely  and  courageously. 
Incline  them  with  wisdom,  courage,  and 
strength  to  deliberate  calmly  and  intel- 
ligently, remaining  steadfast  to  the 
ideals  of  democracy. 

Shower  Thy  blessings  upon  all  Amer- 
ica, the  President,  and  all  who  exercise 
just  and  rightful  authority. 

We  pray  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  May  justice  be  victorious;  may 
peace  and  happiness  prevail.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R  7677.  An  act  to  increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment. 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  6874.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Magnuson, 


Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Bridges,  Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR.  4,591  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1962,  the  susp.ension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other 
13ur]->oses, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  2154.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
626,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  86  542.  relat- 
ing to  dual  rate  contract  agreement*. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1962 

Mr.  MAHON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  joint  reso- 
lution I  H.J.  Res.  4651  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
612 1,  which  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  and  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
special  order  of  the  House  of  June  21,  I 
call  up  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res. 
465 1  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses.  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  the  usual  form 
of  continuing  resolution  which  we  have 
had  over  a  number  of  years;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  to  the  House  that  this  is  the  usual 
stereotyped  resolution  similar  to  what 
we  have  passed  for  a  number  of  years  on 
the  eve  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  in  order 
to  carry  on  functions  of  the  Government 
at  minimum  levels  until  final  action  has 
been  taken  by  Congress  on  the  appro- 
priation bills.  Only  three  appropriation 
bills  have  been  finally  approved  by  the 
President.  None  of  the  regular  1962  bills 
are  completely  processed.  So  this  is  a 
necessary  interim  measure  for  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  or  until  such 
time  as  the  applicable  bills  are  finally 
approved. 

Mr.  TABER.  It  does  not  allow  for 
any  new  project  or  any  new  actnity 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  provided 
for,  and  does  not  provide  for  any  new 
ones  at  alP 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  put  it  precisely  and  cor- 
rectly. I  might  add  that  the  House  has 
adopted  12  appropriation  bills  to  date, 
including   the   defense   bill   just   passed 
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yestpj-day.  Of  this  total,  three  are  sup- 
plemfntals  and  nine  are  regular  1962 
bills. 

The  House  has  made  a  reduction  of 
$1,299,213,125  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  on  these  12  bills. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  billions  of  dollars  of  back-door 
bills  passed  or  pending  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  We  do  not  have  an  authori- 
tative tabulation  of  the  amounts  in- 
volved in  these  as  compared  to  the  re- 
quests. 

The  Senate  has  passed  seven  appro- 
priation bills  to  date  and  has  five  under 
committee  consideration.  It  has  in- 
creased the  seven  bills  which  it  has 
passed  by  a  total  of  $3,982,232,401  over 
the  amounts  approved  by  the  Hous-^. 
However,  nearly  S3  billion  of  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  budget  estimates  which 
were  not  considered  by  the  House  in 
connection  with  the  third  supplemental, 
1961.  Reductions  made  by  the  Senate 
below  the  budget  estimates  considered  by 
that  body  total  $893,738,607  for  these 
seven  bills. 

Congressional  action  has  been  com- 
pleted on  three  bills  thus  far — the  third 
and  fourth  supplementals  for  1961  and 
the  special  inter-American  aid  bill. 

The  resolution  does  not  appropriate 
beyond  the  provisions  of  the  regular 
bills;  all  expenditures  made  under  the 
resolution  are  chargeable  to  funds  finally 
appropriated  in  the  regular  bills. 

The  real  keyword  in  the  resolution  is 
"continue" — to  merely  continue  activi- 
ties and  functions  on  an  interim  basis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or 
other  revenues,  receipts,  and  funds,  for  the 
several  departments,  agencies,  corporations, 
and  other  organlzatlon:d  units  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, namely: 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  activi- 
ties (not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for 
In  this  Joint  resolution)  which  were  con- 
ducted in  the  fiscal  year  1961  and  for  which 
appropriations,  funds,  or  other  authority 
would  be  available  in  the  following  appro- 
priation acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1962: 

Legislative   Branch   Appropriation   Act; 

General  Government  Matters,  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act: 

Independent    OflQces   Appropriation   Act; 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act; 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act; 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare   Appropriation  Act; 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act; 

Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Apprf^ria- 
tion  Act;    and   the 

Treasury-Post   Office   Appropriation   Act. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  for  by 
the  pertinent  appropriation  Act. 


(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which  would 
be  granted  under  the  Act  listed  in  this  sub- 
section as  passed  by  the  House  is  different 
from  that  which  would  be  made  avail.ible 
or  granted  under  such  Act  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  pertlr.ent  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount 
or  the  more  restrictive  authority. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  H.-^ted  in  this  sub- 
sr-ction  has  been  pnssed  by  only  one  Hovise 
or  whore  an  item  is  included  in  only  one 
vcT'Aon  of  an  .^c*:  as  passed  by  both  Houses, 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
continued  und?r  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authority  fr.Hiteil  by  the  one  H-iuse,  but  at 
a  r.itc  for  op^ratior.s  not  exceeding  the  cur- 
rent rale  or  the  rite  permitted  by  the  action 
of  the  one  House,  whichever  Is  lower:  Pro- 
vidrd,  Th.it  no  provision  which  is  IncHidod 
in  any  ppproprintion  .\ct  enunT^rated  In  this 
subsection  but  which  wns  not  Included  In 
the  applicable  appr-iprlation  Act  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1901,  and  which  by  Its  terms  Is 
applicable  to  more  than  one  approp-iatlon, 
fund,  or  authority,  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  Joint  resolution  unless  such 
provision  shall  have  been  included  in  Idd- 
tical  form  in  such  bill  as  enacted  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  m.iy  be  ncccss.iry  fcr 
continuing  projects  or  activities  which  were 
conducted  in  the  fi.scal  year  1961  and  listed 
in  this  subsection  (li  at  a  rate  for  opera- 
tions not  in  excess  of  the  current  rate  or 
the  rate  provided  for  in  the  budget  estimate, 
whichever  is  lower,  or  (2)  in  the  amount  or 
at  the  rate  specified  herein: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission; 

Department  of  Defense — Military  Con- 
struction; 

Civil  Functions — Department  of  the  Army; 

Department  of  the  Interior  activities: 
Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
Bonneville    Power   Administration; 
Southeastern   Power   Administration: 
Southwestern    Power    Administration; 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 

Export-Import  Bank; 

United  States  Study  Commission — South- 
east river  basins; 

United  States  Study  Commission — Texas; 

District  of  Columbia; 

Administration,   Ryukyu   Islands; 

Area  redevelopment  programs,  adminis- 
trative expenses,  $400,000; 

Mutual  security  programs.  $485,000,000,  to 
be  expended  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
law  applicable  to  such  programs  during  the 
fiscal  year  1961  and  at  a  rate  for  any  indi- 
vidual program  not  in  excess  of  the  current 
rate  therefor:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
$1,400,000  of  the  appropriation  for  "Special 
assistance,  special  authorizations",  granted 
in  the  Mutual  Security  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1961,  shall  remain 
available  in  accordance  with  section  102  of 
this  Joint  resolution;   and 

Payment  to  the  Federal  extended  compen- 
sation account,  $45,000,000. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  projects  or  activities  which 
are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  .Senate, 
and  the  Senate  items  under  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  to  the  extent  and  In  the 
nianner  which  would  be  provided  for  in  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  hscal  year  19C2. 

Sec.  102.  .Appropriations  and  funds  made 
avTllnble  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  (a)  enactment  into  law  of  an  appro- 
priitiori  for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
for  in  this  joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enact - 
ra<"nt  of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act  by 
b'jth  Houses  without  any  provision  for  such 
project  or  activity,  or  (c)  Augtist  31,  1961, 
whichever  first  occurs. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 


this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  liiriitatlons  set  forth  in 
subsection  (dil2)  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  expend- 
itur'^s  therefrom  phall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion wheno\er  a  bill  in  which  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
Is  contained  Is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  104.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  Ini- 
tiate or  restimr  a^n'  project  or  activity  which 
was  not  being  conducted  during  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  Appropriations  made  and  au- 
thority granted  pursuant  to  this  Joint  res- 
olution shall  cover  all  obligations  or  ex- 
penditures ii:icurrcrl  for  any  project  or 
activity  during  the  period  for  which  fund.s 
or  authority  for  such  project  or  activity  are 
nvall.able  under  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
cngiossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  t'le  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


1961 
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SOCIAL     SECURITY      AMENDMENTS 
OF  1961 

Mr.  MIIJLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
6027)  to  improve  benefits  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
pi-ogram  by  increasing  the  minimum 
benefits  and  aged  widows'  benefits  and 
by  making  additional  persons  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  program,  and  for 
other  pui"posc.s,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  a.';  follows: 

Co.NFERENCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  611) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  tc  the  bill  (HR. 
6027)  to  Improve  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
sur\  Ivors,  and  disability  Insurance  proeram 
by  increasing  the  minimum  benefits  and 
aged  widows'  benefits  and  by  making  addi- 
tional persons  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
program,  and  for  other  purp<3se.=^.  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Hou.=es  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  11. 

Tliat  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2.  3.  4.  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14, 
15.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22.  23,  and  26,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agr^e 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insnt 
the  following:  "109";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  Hou.=e 
recede  from  its  di.s.igreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In    lieu   of    the    matter   proposed    to    be    In- 


serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"assistance    for    returning    united    states 
citizens 

"Sec.  302.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"  'ASSISTANCE      FOR      UNITED      STATES       CITIZENS 
RETURNED    FROM    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

"'Sec  1113.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  provide  temporary  assistance 
txj  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  de- 
pendents of  citizens  of  the  United  Slates, 
if  they  (A)  are  Identified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  having  returned,  or  been 
brought,  from  a  foreign  country  to  the 
United  States  because  of  the  destitution  of 
the  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  the  Illness 
of  such  citizen  or  any  of  his  dependents  or 
because  of  war,  threat  of  war.  Invasion,  or 
similar  crisis,  and  iB)  are  without  available 
resources. 

"'(2i  Except  In  such  cases  or  classes  of 
cases  as  are  set  forth  in  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  provision  shall  be  made  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  United  States  by  the  re- 
cipients of  the  temporary  a-ssistance  to  cover 
the  cost  thereof. 

■■'(3i  The  Secretary  may  provide  assist- 
ance under  paragraph  ( 1 )  directly  or  through 
utilization  of  the  services  and  facilities  of 
appropriate  public  or  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
providing  for  payment.  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  of  the  cost  thereof.  Such  cost 
shall  be  determined  by  such  statistical, 
sampling,  or  other  method  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  the  agreement. 

"•(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  de- 
velop plans  and  make  arrangements  for  pro- 
vision of  temporary  assistance  within  the 
United  States  to  individuals  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)(1).  Such  plans  shall  be  de- 
veloped and  such  arrangements  shall  be 
made  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  To  the  extent  feasible, 
assistance  provided  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  developed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, as  modified  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary. 

"'(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "temporary  assistance"  means  money 
payments,  medical  care,  temporary  billeting, 
transportation,  and  other  goods  and  services 
necessary  for  the  health  or  welfare  of  In- 
dividuals (Including  guidance,  counseling, 
and  other  welfare  services)  furnished  to  them 
within  the  United  States  upon  their  arrival 
in  the  United  States  and  for  such  period 
after  their  arrival  as  may  be  provided  In 
regulations   of   the   Secretary. 

"'(d)  No  temporary  assistance  may  be 
provided  under  this  section  after  June  30, 
1962.' ■•  ^ 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"additional    FEDERAL   PARTICIPATION    IN    PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  Section  3(a)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  '$30'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '$31'; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  '$65'  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of '$66';  and 

"(C)  by  striking  out  '$80'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '$81'. 

"(2)  Section  3(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 


"(A)  by  striking  out  '$35'  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•$35.50';  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  '$42.50'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '$43'. 

"(b)(1)  Section  1003(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  '$30'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  •$31^;  and 

"(Bt  by  striking  out  '$65^  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  •$66'. 

••(2)  Section  1003(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$35'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  $35.50'. 

••(c)(1)  Section  1403(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  '$30'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '$31';  and 

"(Bi  by  striking  out  '$65'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '$66'. 

"(2)  Section  1403(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$35'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '$35.50'. 

"(d)  Effective  only  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961..  section  1108  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
6  of  Public  Law  87-31)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •$9,425,000',  '$318,750',  and  '$425,000' 
and  in.'-.erting  in  lieu  thereof  '$9,500,000', 
'$320,000'.  and  •$430,000'.  respectively. 

"(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (ai,  (bi,  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  In  the  case  of  expenditures  made 
after  September  30.  1961,  and  before  July  1, 
1962,  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  I.  X,  or  XIV,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
Social  Security  Act." 

And  th?  Senate  agree  to  the  same, 
W.  D.  Mills, 
Cecil  R.  King. 
Tugs.  J  O'Brien, 
N.  M,  Mason. 
John  W.  Btrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harry  F.  Btro, 
Robert  S.  Kerr. 
Russell  B.  Long. 
John   J.   Williams, 
Frank  Carlson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6027)  to  Improve  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program  by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum benefits  and  aged  widows'  benefits  and 
by  making  additional  persons  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  rep)ort: 

Amendments  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  5.  6.  and  7: 
These  are  technical  amendments.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Section  218|di(6)(F) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  enacted  In 
1958  to  grant  an  additional  opportunity  to 
obtain  coverage  under  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  di.sability  insurance  program  to  State 
and  local  employees  who  did  not  elect  cover- 
age under  an  original  divided  retirement 
sy-stem  agreement.  Existing  law  allows  em- 
ployees who  did  not  elect  coverage  to  change 
their  decisions  and  elect  coverage  if  a  mcxli- 
ficatlon  providing  for  such  coverage  Is 
mailed,  or  otherwise  delivered,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  be- 
fore 1960  or  (If  later)  1  year  after  the  date 
on  which  coverage  was  approved  for  the 
group    which   originally    elected    coverage. 

Under  Senate  amendment  No.  8,  the  time 
In  which  such  persons  may  elect  to  be  cov- 
ered is  extended  through  December  31,  1962, 
or  ( If  later )  the  expiration  of  2  years  after 
the   date   on   which  coverage   was   approved 


for     the     group     which     originally     elected 
coverage. 

Senate  amendment  No.  8  also  adds  a  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  section  218(d )  (6)  (Fi  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  coverage  of  the  persons  described  above 
must  begin  on  the  same  date  that  cover.ace 
became  effective  for  the  group  ■which  orig- 
inally elected  coverage. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  9:  This  amendment 
amends  section  218(dM6)(C)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  atiH  New  Mexico  to  the  list 
of  States  which  are  permitted  to  divide 
their  retirement  systems  Into  two  divisions 
for  coverage  purposes,  one  division  con.sist- 
ing  of  those  members  desiring  coverage  and 
the  other  consisting  of  those  who  do  not, 
with  all  new  members  being  covered  on  a 
compulsory  basis. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Section  203(fM3)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  provides  that,  for 
purposes  of  the  earned  Income  limitation,  an 
induidual's  excess  earnings  .'or  a  taxable 
year  are  his  earnings  for  such  year  In  excess 
of  the  product  of  $100  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  months  in  such  year,  except  that 
of  the  first  $300  of  such  excess  (or  all  of  such 
excess  if  it  is  less  than  $300),  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  thereof  Is  not  to  be  In- 
cluded. Senate  amendment  No.  10  amends 
section  203  (f  I  (3)  to  strike  out  "$300"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  to  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof "$500". 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  in- 
crease from  $300  to  $500  the  area  in  which 
only  one-half  of  the  earnings  are  treated  as 
excess  earnings.  Under  existing  law.  for  ex- 
ample, an  individual  whose  taxable  year 
consists  of  12  months  and  who  has  earnings 
of  $1,700  is  treated  as  having  excess  earnings 
of  $350  ( one-half  of  $300,  plus  $200) .  Under 
Senate  amendment  No.  8,  he  is  treated  as 
havlng  excess  earnings  of  $250  ( one-half  of 
$500).  The  amendment  is  effective  for  tax- 
able years  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Paragraph  (11 )  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  con- 
tains certain  requirements  for  State  plans 
under  title  I  of  the  Act  which  includes 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  Senate 
amendment  No.  11  adds  a  new  requirement 
(effective  October  1.  1962)  under  which  such 
a  State  plan  must  provide  that  any  indi- 
vidual eligible  to  receive  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  shall  not  be  precluded  by  Stat« 
law  or  regulation  from  receiving  any  care 
and  services  which  are  covered  by  the  State 
plan  from  any  provider  of  care  or  services 
who  Is  licensed  under  State  law  to  provide 
such  care  and  services  to  Individuals  who 
are  not  recipients  of  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  12:  This  is  a  clerical 
amendment. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 

Amendments  Nos.  13.  14.  16.  and  18:  Sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  House  bill  amends  section 
1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
increase  the  rat«s  of  tax  under  the  Self- 
Employment  Contributions  Act  of  1954.  Each 
rate  provided  by  existing  law  for  the  self- 
employment  tax  Is  increased  by  three-six- 
teenths of  1  percent.  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  13,  14.  16.  and  18  round  these  rales  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  15  and  17:  Under  exist- 
ing law.  an  Increase  in  the  rate  of  the  tax 
under  the  Self-Employment  Contributions 
Act  of  1954  is  scheduled  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1968.  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  15  and  17  provide  that  this 
Increase  In  the  rate  of  tax.  as  modified  by  the 
House  bill  and  by  Senate  amendment  No.  18, 
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la  to  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1967.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  the  rate  of  such  tax  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1967.  will 
be  6.9  percent. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  19,  20,  21,  and  22:  Under 
existing  law,  an  Increase  In  the  rate  of  tax 
for  employers  and  employees  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act  Is  scheduled 
to  take  effect  for  calenda-  year  1969  and 
subsequent  calendar  years.  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  19,  20,  21.  and  22  provide  that 
this  Increase  In  the  rate  of  tax.  as  modified 
by  the  House  bill.  Is  to  apply  to  the  calendar 
year  1968  and  subsequent  calendar  years. 
Thus,  under  the  conference  agreement  the 
rate  of  the  employer  tax,  and  the  rate  of  the 
employee  tax.  for  the  calendar  year  1968 
and  subsequent  calendar  years  will  be  4% 
percent. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Senate  amendment 
numbered  23  adds  a  new  section  202  to  the 
bill.  Subsection  (a)  amends  section  1402(e) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
numbered  (6) .  Under  the  new  paragraph 
In  any  case  where  a  minister  or  Christian 
Science  practitioner  dies  after  September  12. 
1960.  and  before  April  16,  1962,  his  survivor 
or  the  fiduciary  of  his  estate  may  file  a 
certificate,  on  or  before  April  15.  1962.  elect- 
ing to  have  the  services  of  the  minister  or 
Christian  Science  practitioner  covered  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Such  a 
certificate  would  be  effective  for  the  period 
prescribed  in  existing  law  as  If  filed  by  the 
minister  or  Christian  Science  practitioner 
on  the  date  of  his  death. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  202  pro- 
vides the  effective  date  for  the  amendment. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  24 :  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  1113  to  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  authorizing,  on  a  permanent 
basis,  a  new  program  of  assistance  for 
United  States  nationals  returned  from  for- 
eign countries. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  Is  a  substitute  for  the  language  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  in  title  XI  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Under  this  substitute,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  temporary  assistance  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  depend- 
ents of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  (1) 
they  are  Identified  by  the  Department  of 
Btate  as  having  returned,  or  been  brought, 
from  a  foreign  country  to  the  United  States 
because  of  the  destitution  of  the  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Illness  of  such  cltl- 
sen  or  any  of  his  dependents  or  because  of 
war,  threat  of  war,  Invasion,  or  similar  crisis, 
and  (2)  they  are  without  available  resources. 

Except  In  such  cases  or  classes  of  cases  as 
are  set  forth  In  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  provi- 
sion Is  to  be  made  for  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  by  the  recipients  of  the  tem- 
porary assistance  under  the  new  section  1113 
to  cover  the  cost  of  such  assistance.  In 
connection  with  this  requirement  of  reim- 
bursement, it  la  contemplated  that  the  reg- 
ulations will  Include  provisions  for  the  as- 
Blgninent  of  claims  In  appropriate  cases. 

The  Secretary  may  provide  this  assistance 
directly  or  through  utilization  of  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  appropriate  public  or 
private  agencies  and  organizations. 

The  new  provision  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
develop  plana  and  make  arrangements  for 
provision  of  temporary  assistance  within  the 
United  States  to  Individuals  eligible  for  such 
assistance. 

For  purjKises  of  the  new  provision,  the 
term  "temporary  assistance"  is  defined  as 
meaning  money  payments,  medical  care, 
temporary     billeting,     transportation,     and 


other  goods  and  services  necessary  for  the 
health  or  welfare  of  Individuals  (Including 
guidance,  counseling,  and  other  welfare  serv- 
ices) furnished  to  them  within  the  United 
States  on  their  arrival  in  the  United  States 
and  for  such  period  after  their  arrival  as  may 
be  provided  in  regulations. 

No  assistance  may  be  provided  under  this 
new  section  1113  after  June  30.  1962. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Senate  amendment 
No.  25  adds  a  new  section  303  to  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  additional  Federal  participation 
during  the  period  July  1.  1961.  to  June  30. 
1962.  in  public  a.^,sisiance  pa\Tnents  imder 
titles  I.  X,  and  XIV  of  the  Soclfil  Security 
Act. 

Subsection  laMl)  of  the  new  .section  pro- 
vides ari:liUoual  Feden!  participation  in  old- 
age  asiistancc  p.iymcnts  to  Stafs  tliat  raise 
their  average  payment  per  recipient  under 
the  program.  The  mcrea.^-e  in  FtMjcral  funds 
may  not^e.Kcerd  tiie  Fcnieral  percentage  of 
$2.50  per  recipient  or.  if  less,  the  Federal 
percentage  of  expenditures  not  subject  to 
Federal  participation  under  existing  la\/.  In 
addition,  the  Increase  in  Federal  funds  may 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  increase  in 
expenditures  over  a  base  period  (the  quarter 
beginning  January  1,  IQfU)  computed  on  an 
average  per  recipient  time.s  the  number  of 
recipients  bar.is.  In  determining  this  in- 
crease, adjustments  would  be  made  for  the 
decrease  (if  any)  in  assistance  from  State 
or  local  funcl.s. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  of  the  new  section 
makes  appro:iimateIy  profwrtionate  changes 
in  the  special  provisions  applying  to  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Subs'jctions  (b)  and  (c)  make  similar 
changes  in  title  X  (aid  to  the  blind)  and  title 
XIV  (aid  to  the  totally  and  permanently 
disabled) . 

In  eeneral,  title  I  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  provides  for  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation in  o!d-a£;e  assistance  expenditures 
by  the  States  equal  to — 

(1)  four-fifths  of  the  first  $30  per  month 
of  the  average  old-asie  .-ifsistance  payment, 
plus 

(2)  the  Federal  pereent.Tee  ivarylnj;  in 
accordance  with  relative  State  per  capita 
Income  between  50  percent  and  63  percent) 
of  the  excess  of  the  averaE;e  monthly  old- 
a^e  assistance  payment  over  $30  but  not 
over  $65. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  the  $30 
and  $65  figures  are  increa.ced  to  $31  and  $66. 
respectively.  Comparable  changes  are  made 
In  title  X  (aid  to  the  blind)  and  title  XIV 
(aid  to  the  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Approximately  proportionate  changes  nre 
made  in  the  special  provisions  of  titles  I 
X.  and  XTV  of  such  act  applying  to  Puert<j 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  by  in- 
creasing the  $35  per  month  maximum  on 
the  average  monthly  payment  in  which  the 
Federal   Government   participates   to   $35.50. 

Title  I  of  the  act  also  provides  for  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  in  the  excess  of 
the  State  average  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ment per  month  over  $65  but  not  over  $80, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  excess  is 
represented  by  expenditures  in  the  form 
of  vendor  medical  care  payments.  Under 
the  conference  agreement  the  $65  and  $80 
figures  are  Increased  to  $66  and  $81.  re- 
spectively. Approximately  proportionate 
changes  are  made  in  the  vendor  medical 
care  payment  provisions  applying  to  Puerto 
Rico,   the  Virgin   Islands,  and   Guam. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
amendments  made  to  titles  I.  X.  and  XIV 
are  to  apply  only  In  the  case  of  expenditures 
made  after  September  30.  1961.  and  before 
July  1,  1962,  under  State  plans  approved 
under  such  titles. 

In  conformity  with  the  conference  agree- 
ment with  re8p>ect  to  increased  Federal  pay- 
ments to  Puerto  Rico,   the   Virgin   Islands, 


and  Guam  under  titles  I,  X,  and  xrv.  the 
conference  agreement  Increases  the  limita- 
tions tmder  section  1108  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  on  the  total  aniounts  which  may 
be  paid  to  them  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962. 

Amendment  No.  26:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  section  304  to  the  bill  providing 
that  as  used  in  titles  I  and  III  of  the  bill 
(and  In  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  amended  thereby)  the  term  "Secretary", 
unless  the  context  otherwl.se  requires,  means 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  House  rc^ed'^'? 

W   D   Mills, 
CEni   R.  Kr>fc. 
Tnos.  J.  03R^:^f, 
N    M.   Mksos, 
John  W.  Byrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou/^e. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  will  recall, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  6027.  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1961, 
piovided  for  improved  benefits  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program  by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum benefit  and  aged  widows'  benefits, 
by  making  additional  persons  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  program,  and  by 
making  further  improvements  in  the 
pi'ogram.  The  other  body  retained  all 
of  the  .substantive  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  and.  in  addition,  added  26 
amendments,  of  which  about  8  were 
"substantive"  and  the  remainder  were 
technical  or  conforming. 

Amendments  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and 
7  of  the  other  body  are  technical  amend- 
ments, and  the  House  conferees  receded. 

Senate  amendment  No.  8  amends  sec- 
tion 'JlS'di  (6)  <F>  of  the  Social  Secu- 
i-ity  Act.  which  was  enacted  in  1958  to 
grant  an  additional  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain coverage  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program 
to  State  and  local  employees  who  did  not 
elect  coverage  under  an  original  divided 
retirement  system  agreement.  Existing 
law  allows  employees  who  did  not  elect 
coverage  to  change  their  decisions  and 
elect  covrrage  if  a  modification  provid- 
ing for  such  coverage  is  mailed,  or  oth- 
erwise delivered,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  before 
1960  or — if  later — 1  year  after  the  date 
on  v.hich  coverage  was  approved  for  the 
group  which  originally  elected  coverage. 
The  amendment  of  the  other  body  ex- 
tends the  time  in  which  such  persons 
may  elect  to  be  covered  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1962.  or — if  later — the  expiration 
of  2  years  after  the  date  on  which  cover- 
age was  approved  for  the  group  whicli 
originally  elected  coverage.  The  amend- 
ment also  adds  a  sentence  at  the  end  of 
section  218'd)  <6)  <F)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  it  clear  that  the  cover- 
age of  the  persons  described  above  must 
begin  on  the  same  date  that  coverage  be- 
came effective  for  the  group  which  origi- 
nally elected  coverage.  Members  of  the 
House  had  bills  pending  on  this  subject. 
Your  conferees  agreed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Senate  amendment  No.  9  amends  sec- 
tion 218(d)  (6)  (C)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  add  New  Mexico  to  the  list  of  16 
States   which   are   permitted   to  divide 
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their  retirement  systems  into  two  parts 
for  coverage  purposes,  one  r>art  consist- 
ing of  those  members  desiring  coverage 
and  the  other  consisting  of  those  who  do 
not,  with  all  new  members  being  covered 
on  a  compulsoiT  basis.  Our  colleagues 
from  New  Mexico  were  interested  in  this. 
It  has  been  customary  for  the  Congress 
to  add  States  to  this  list,  upon  request 
of  the  State.  The  House  conferees 
agreed  to  this  amendment. 

Senate  amendment  No.  10  liberalizes 
somewhat  section  203'f.M3t  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  which  is  the  earnings 
limitation,  more  commonly  called  the 
"retirement  test."  or  "work  clause."  Un- 
der existing  law.  an  individual  can.  gen- 
erally, earn  up  to  $1,200  per  year  with- 
out loss  of  any  benefits;  for  earnings 
from  $1,200  to  $1,500,  $1  of  benefits  is 
lost  for  each  $2  of  earnings;  and  above 
$1,500,  tlie  reduction  is  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollart^iJasis.  The  Senate  amendment 
increa.ses.  in  practical  effect,  the  $1,500 
to  $1,700.  Thus,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  increase  from  $300  to 
$500  the  area  in  which  only  one-half  of 
the  earnings  are  treated  as  excess  earn- 
ings. Under  existing  law.  for  example, 
an  individual  whose  taxable  year  con- 
sists of  12  months  and  who  has  earninfzs 
of  $1,700  is  treated  as  having  excess 
earnings  of  $350 — one-half  of  $300.  plus 
$200.  Under  this  amendment,  he  is 
treated  as  having  excess  earnings  of 
$250 — half  of  $500.  The  amendment  is 
effective  for  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  Your 
conferees  agreed  to  this  amendment. 

Under  existi&Swlaw,  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  the  tax  under  the  Self-Elmploy- 
ment  Contributions  Act  of  1954  is  sched- 
uled for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1968.  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  15  and  17  provide  that  this  increase 
in  the  rate  of  tax,  as  applied  to  the 
self-employed,  and  as  modified  by  the 
House  bill  and  by  Senate  amendment 
No.  18,  is  to  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1967.  Sen- 
ate amendments  Nos.  19,  20,  21,  and  22 
provide  that  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  tax  for  employers  and  employees 
which  under  existing  law  is  scheduled  to 
take  effect  for  calendar  year  1969  and 
subsequent  calendar  years,  as  modified 
by  the  House  bill,  is  to  apply  to  the  cal- 
endar year  1968  and  subsequent  calen- 
dar years. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  sched- 
uled rate  step-up  is  moved  forward  1 
year.    The  House  conferees  receded. 

It  was  explained  to  the  House  con- 
ferees by  the  Senate  conferees  that  the 
changes  made  by  amendments  Nos.  15, 
17,  19,  20.  21,  and  22  were  made  because 
of  the  cost  incurred  by  the  liberalization 
of  the  retirement  test  provided  by  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  10. 

Your  House  conferees  did  not  agree 
to  the  amendment  of  the  other  body — 
No.  11 — which  would  have  been  added 
to  the  medical  care  bill  which  was 
passed  last  year.  The  Senate  receded 
on  this  amendment. 

The  House  conferees  receded  on  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  12,  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 


Under  the  House  bill,  section  1401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  was 
amended  to  increase  the  rates  of  tax 
under  the  Self-Employment  Contribu- 
tions Act  of  1954  by  increasing  each  rate 
provided  by  existing  law  for  the  self -em- 
ployment tax  by  three-sixteenths  of  1 
percent.  Senate  amendments  Nos.  13. 
14,  16.  and  18  round  these  rates  to  the 
nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  The 
House  conferees  receded,  since  this  will 
make  it  easier  to  compute  the  tax. 

Amendment  No.  23  of  the  other  body 
adds  a  new  section  202  to  tlie  bill,  which 
amends  section  1402<e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  <  6 ) . 
Under  the  new  paragraph  in  any  case 
where  a  minister  or  Christian  Science 
practitioner  dies  after  September  12. 
1960.  and  before  April  16,  1962,  his  sur- 
vivor or  the  fiduciary  of  his  estate  may 
file  a  certificate,  on  or  before  April  15, 
1962.  electing  to  have  the  services  of  the 
minister  or  Christian  Science  practition- 
er covered  under  title  U  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Such  a  certificate  would 
be  effective  for  the  period  prescribed  in 
existing  law  as  if  filed  by  the  minister 
or  Christian  Science  practitioner  on  tlie 
date  of  his  death.  Your  conferees  re- 
ceded on  this  amendment. 

Since  the  Senate  amendment  which 
moves  forward  the  last  scheduled  rate 
increase  by  1  year  provides  fimds  for  the 
liberalization  of  the  retirement  test,  we 
bring  back  the  bill  to  you  insofar  as  the 
OASDI  feature  is  concerned  in  the  same 
actuarial  balance  that  the  bill  was  in 
w  hen  it  left  the  House. 

There  were  some  other  amendments 
Mr.  Speaker,  agreed  to  in  the  conference 
that  did  not  relate  to  OASDI.  One  of 
them  has  to  do  with  this  question  of  the 
relief  or  the  satisfying  of  the  reUef  needs 
of  American  citizens  who  return  to  the 
United  States  from  an  area  that  has 
taken  the  property  of  these  American 
citizens.  It  was  a  matter  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  and  intiaUy  referred  in 
the  House  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  as  I  recall.  I  consulted  with  the 
chairman  of  that  committee.  He  said 
he  had  no  objection  himself  to  the  con- 
ference committee  accepting  this  amend- 
ment, if  the  conference  committee  de- 
cided to  do  so.  The  amendment  is  only 
with  resp)ect  to  1  fiscal  year,  from  July 
1,  1961.  to  June  30,  1962.  It  will  permit 
us  to  do  for  American  citizens  the  same 
thing  we  are  now  permitted  to  do  under 
existing  law  with  respect  to  Cuban  refu- 
gees who  come  to  the  United  States  and 
who  are  penniless  and  in  need.  I  will  ex- 
plain the  amendment  in  more  detail. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
added  a  new  section  1113  to  title  XI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  authorizing,  on 
a  permanent  basis,  a  new  program  of 
assistance  for  U.S.  nationals  returned 
from  foreign  countries. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  provide  tempo- 
rary assistance  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  to  dependents  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  If  first,  they  are  Iden- 
tified by  the  Department  of  State   as 


having  returned,  or  been  brought,  from  a 
foreign  country  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  destitution  of  the  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  the  illness  of  such 
citizen  or  any  of  his  dependents  or  be- 
cause of  war.  threat  of  war,  invasion,  or 
similar  crisis,  and,  second,  they  are  with- 
out available  resources.  Except  in  such 
cases  or  classes  of  cases  as  are  set  forth 
in  repulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  provision  is  to 
be  made  for  reimbursement  to  the 
Umted  States  by  the  recipients  of  the 
temporary  a.'^sistance  under  the  new- 
section  1113  to  cover  the  cost  of  such 
assistance.  In  connection  with  this  re- 
quirement of  reimbursement,  it  is  con- 
templated that  the  regulations  will  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  assignment  of 
claims  in  appropriate  cases.  The  Sec- 
retarj"  may  provide  this  assistance  di- 
rectly or  through  utilization  of  the 
services  and  facilities  of  appropriate 
public  or  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. The  new  provision  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  develop  plans  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  provision  of  temporary 
assistance  within  the  United  States  to 
individuals  eligible  for  such  assistance. 
For  purposes  of  the  new  provision,  the 
term  "tcmporarj'  assistance"  is  defined 
as  meaning  money  payments,  medical 
care.  temporar>  billeting,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  goods  and  services  nec- 
essary for  the  health  or  welfare  of 
individuals — including  guidance,  coun- 
selinp.  and  other  welfare  services —  fur- 
nished to  them  within  the  United  States 
on  their  arrival  in  the  United  States  and 
for  such  period  after  their  arrival  as  may 
be  provided  in  regulations.  The  pro- 
gram under  this  amendment  is  limited 
in  time.  No  assistance  may  be  provided 
under  tliis  new  section  1113  after  June 
30.  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  amendment 
we  accepted,  dealing  with  old  age  as- 
sistance, increases  from  $30  to  $31  in 
the  first  step  benefits  paid  to  people 
under  that  program  at  an  80  percent 
Federal  rate  and  increases  the  ceiling 
from  $65  for  Federal  participation  in 
the  payment  of  these  benefits  to  $66. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  social 
security  amendments  were  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hou.se  in  another  session  of  the 
Congress  and  we  were  dealing  with  this 
matter  of  public  assistance,  we  passed 
through  the  House  a  bill  that  did  in- 
crease the  ceiling  for  Federal  participa- 
tion to  $66.  That  was  changed  to  $65 
by  the  Senate,  and  at  that  time  the  con- 
ference committee  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  leveling  it  to  $65. 

This  amendment  does  increase  the 
$65  to  $66.  It  t^ill  be  in  effect  from 
October  1,  1961,  to  June  30,  1962.  under 
the  amendment  and  will  cost,  out  of  the 
Federal  Treausry,  an  additional  $15  mil- 
lion. It  should  be  recognized  in  that 
connection,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  amendments  that  are  being  enacted 
with  respect  to  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program  reduce  the 
cost  of  public  assistance  under  the  budget 
figure  by  $20  million,  that  we  are  not 
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adding  $15  million  to  the  budget  by 
the  Eicceptance  of  this  amendment.  We 
are,  however,  reducing  the  savings  that 
were  in  the  bill  under  the  budget  figure 
from  $20  million  to  $5  million. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  is 
signed  by  all  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  and  I  feel  that  the 
House  should  accept  the  conference 
report. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Insert  a 
table,  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  showing 
a  State-by-state  projection  of  the  public 
assistance  amendment  distribution: 


Public  assistance:  Estimated  additional  Federal  funds  to  he  paid  to  Stales  as  a  result  of  formula  change  i  in  II. R.  n027,  Oct.  1,  196 1- June 

SO,   1962 


Total 


United  States. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Alaiona 

Arikanaas 

Cralilornia 

Colorado -- 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida. 

(leorgia 

Hawaii 

Maho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.-- 

Maryland- 

>I  assachusetts 

>liohipan    - -- 

Minnesota 

Mississippi- 


$15,225,400 


436,  *» 

10,  yoo 

73,600 

253,700 

1,009,500 

380,  6(X) 

120,500 

11,400 

38,200 

392,  400 

471.000 

15,300 

61,900 

542,  .500 

151,000 

2.57,  (XX) 

233,800 

255,  2(X) 

989,  2IK) 

58.900 

87,900 

M5,  900 

4.iH,  .500 

349,  700 

382,800 


Old-age 
assistance 


Aid  to  the 
blind 


$12,  693, 200 


383,600 

10,200 

67,300 

217.400 

1,  826,  100 

337,  ,500 

101,800 

6,700 

16,  .500 

333,  IKX) 

369,  000 

7.700 

,52,300 

381,400 

137,  6IX) 

241,900 

199,  200 

215, . 'UK) 

905.  700 

41,4(X) 

51,700 

455,  9«X) 

410,  300 

XJO,  200 

310,900 


$532.  0<W 


6,  mio 

7110 

6,  3(H) 

7.  7(HI 
94,900 

2,  UK) 
2,  '200 
l.SOO 
1,VM) 
11,H(KI 
13.900 

1,  11)0 
21. -200 
13,400 
ID,  3i»0 

4,  3IHJ 

9.  3(H) 

20.  1(H) 

1,7IH) 

2,  *)() 
l.i.  .5(H) 
12.  .'"(HI 

7.  OIK) 
23.  1(X) 


Aid    to   ttie 

permant'utly 

and   totally 

disabled 


$2, 0()0, 200 


46,  700 

CI 

('» 

28,600 

88,500 

41,000 

16,500 

2,900 

20,200 

47,600 

88,100 

7,000 

8,500 

139,900 

4,800 
30,300 
30,600 
63.400 

1 .'.  son 

:«,  '.UK  I 

71.  .TIH) 

:«'..  71)11 
ii!i"io 

4"^.  S(H.' 


Missouri 

Moiit;^na 

.N'f  bnvska 

Nevada 

New  Haiiipsbire 

New  Jers»'y 

New  Mexico 
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1  \verftge  maximum  on  1st  part  of  payment  subject  to  4  5  matchine  rai.s.- 1  frotii  $;io 
to  $31;  overall  average  maximum  raised  from  $65  to  $66  with  $15  additional  m  old-at'e 


asslstanc«».    Assumes  increa.<!e  in  Federal  fund.--  will  be  passed  on  to  treipleiit.^ 
J  No  priiL'ratn  in  niH>ratiiin. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  signed  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  6027,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1961.  However,  I  would 
say  to  the  House  membership  that  I  did 
so  reluctantly;  and,  in  fact,  one  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted  in  conference  I 
opposed  most  strenuously.  I  will  make 
specific  reference  to  this  controversial 
amendment  later  in  my  brief  remarks. 

As  far  as  the  basic  provisions  which 
were  adopted  by  this  House  when  we 
first  considered  this  legislation  are  con- 
cerned, the  Senate  made  no  changes  of 
any  substance.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
as  this  legislatiton  passed  the  House  it 
was  limited  in  its  substantive  scope  to 
apply  exclusively  to  the  OASDI  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
House-passed  biU  increased  the  mini- 
mum benefit  from  $33  to  $40,  reduced 
from  age  65  to  age  62  the  point  at  which 
a  man  could  become  eligible  for  benefits, 
liberalized  the  insured  status  require- 
ment so  that  benefit  eligibility  could  be 
claimed  with  1  out  of  4  quarters  of  cov- 
erage mstead  of  1  out  of  3  quarters  of 
coverage,  increased  the  benefit  percent- 
age of  the  primary  insured  amount  for 
certain  dependents,  and  extended  for 
1  year  the  filing  period  for  disability 
for  purposes  of  determining  benefit  eligi- 
bility. The  bill  also  provided  for  an 
increase  in  the  tax  rates  so  as  to  finance 
the  benefit  liberalizations  provided  in 
the  biU. 

The  other  body  adopted  one  OASDI 
amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  be- 
lieve was  particularly  meritorious  and 
the  action  by  the  conference  committee 
was  to  retain  that  amendment.  That 
amendment  pertained  to  what  is  known 


as  the  retirement  test,  or  the  limitation 
on  amount  that  a  beneficiary  may  earn 
without  incurring  a  loss  of  benefit 
rights.  It  will  be  recalled  that  during 
the  House  consideration  of  H.R.  6027. 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
joined  in  supporting  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  would  have  liberalized  thi.s 
retirement  test.  That  move  was  de- 
feated by  the  House,  but  a  Senate 
amendment  that  was  approved  accom- 
plishes substantially  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  that  we  considered  in  the 
House,  although  it  is  more  limited  than 
the  action  that  we  would  have  taken. 

The  House  amendment  would  have  in- 
creased the  ceiling  from  $1,500  to  $1,800 
at  which  there  is  imposed  a  dollar  lo.ss 
of  benefit  entitlement  for  each  dollar 
earned.  This  amendment  would  have 
broadened  the  $300  band  between  the 
range  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  under  pres- 
ent law  to  a  range  of  $1,200  to  $1,800 
within  which  an  individual  would  lo.se 
$1  in  benefit  for  ever>-  $2  earned.  A.s  I 
said,  this  Repubhcan  endeavor  was  de- 
feated in  the  House.  The  Senate 
amendment  accomplished  substantially 
the  objective  of  this  House  Republican 
amendment  except  that  instead  of  goir.t; 
to  a  $1,800  limit  the  ceiling  would  be 
$1,700.  The  cost  of  this  liberalization 
under  the  Senate  amendment  which  t!ie 
House  conferees  accepted  would  be 
defrayed  by  advancing  1  year  to  1968 
the  tax  rate  increases  scheduled  under 
existing  law  to  occur  beginning  January 
1,  1969. 

On  that  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  said  the  House  yielded,  and  I  think 
we  were  wise  in  yielding;  and  we  bring 
to  you  that  change. 

I  would  speak  now.  though,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  two  amendments  that  were 
added   to   the  House   bill   that  do   not 


relate  to  the  old  age,  survivors  and 
disability  insurance  system,  which  is 
what  we  confined  ourselves  to  in  the 
Hou.se  bill.  These  Senate  amendments 
on  which  I  will  now  comment  relate  to 
the  area  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
crams  such  as  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  disabled. 

One  of  the.se  two  amendments  adds 
an  entirely  new  category  of  assistance 
that  will  be  considered  as  part  of  our 
public  a.s.si.stance  programs;  namely,  as- 
sistance to  returning  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  who 
may  bo  ill  and  destitute  and  in  need. 

First,  let  me  address  myself  to  this 
amendment  which  concerns  a  completely 
new  program.  This  will  be  a  program 
financed  entirely  with  Federal  funds  to 
assi.'^t  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
dependents  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  return  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try without  available  resources.  My 
criticism  of  this  amendment  is  not  that 
I  am  unwilling  to  have  a  Federal  pro- 
gram operate  in  this  area.  Instead,  my 
concern  is  directed  toward  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  no  knowledge  of  what 
is  really  planned  in  the  way  of  a  program 
in  this  area.  We  are  in  effect  giving  a 
blanket  authorization  and  practically  a 
blank  check  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  would  hope 
thai  the  Commitee  on  Appropriations 
will  look  at  this  program  and  propo.'^ed 
expenditure  very  closely  so  that  the 
funds  granted  are  consistent  with  the 
justifications  presented.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  not  follow  the  course  of  just  giving 
a  blanket  authorization  or  a  blank  check 
as  we  were  obliged  to  do  in  the  confer- 
ence meeting. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  the  ex- 
pression of  that  expectation  and  hope. 
I  think  we  did  about  all  we  could  do  m 
conference  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
I  think  my  esteemed  and  able  friend  will 
agree  witli  that  statement.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  we  have  done  this  for 
only  1  fiscal  year.  We  can  check  it 
again. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  a^ree 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman.  I  am 
sure  the  Chairman  would  concur  that 
I  insisted  we  could  not  f.'o  beyond  1  year 
and  that  next  year  we  had  lo  take  a  com- 
l)lctely  fresh  look  at  this  thinp  and  really 
po  into  details  of  the  proposal  before  any 
kind  of  an  extension  or  a  permanent 
authorization  is  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  WLiConsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3   additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  t)ue  tliat  the  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
program  next  year,  but  if  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  fiuch  program  I  am  un- 
able to  understaiid  why  the  administra- 
tion has  not  como  forward  with  detailed 
plans  prior  to  this  time.  In  view  of  all 
the  other  details  for  programs  we  have 
been  exposed  to  .and  will  be  exposed  to 
in  montlis  to  come  that  liave  been  sent 
to  Congress  from  tlie  admmistration. 
where  are  the  deiails  for  this  program? 
The  administration  knew  tliis  problem 
existed.  The  administration  did  not 
brins  the  proposal  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  but  wait^  in  the 
Senate  until  the  .ast  minute,  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  £ind  then  in  panic  say 
they  have  to  have  this  authority.  I  agree 
tliat  there  is  a  problem  here  that  has  to 
be  met,  but  I  complain  of  the  way  this 
has  been  handled  by  the  administration 
and  the  way  the  executives  have  put  us 
in  a  position  where  we  have  to  put  a 
blank  OK  on  somethmg  about  which  we 
know  nothing  of  the  details.  To  that  I 
protest  most  strongly  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  a 
Member  of  the  House. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  in  the 
area  of  public  assistance  that  I  would 
address  myself  to  that  was  accepted  in 
conference  and  which  I  opposed  provides 
for  an  increase  in  Federal  participation 
in  the  various  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. What  we  have  done  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  without  any  request  or  rec- 
ommendation for  it.  There  has  been 
no  request  from  the  administration.  I 
have  not  heard  from  any  State  public 
welfare  administration  that  has  come 
to  us  and  said,  "We  need  this  additional 
help." 

At  this  time  v.  hen  our  budget  is  in  a 
precarious  situation  and  certainly  that 
was  pointed  out  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
debate  on  legislation  increasing  our  bor- 
rowin*^  capacity  because  of  the  deficit 
•spending  in  which  we  are  presently  en- 
-^aged — in  spite  of  that  budget  situation, 
this  amendment  finds  Congress  acting  on 
public  assistance  without  any  justifica- 
tion, request,  or  recommendation,  that 
was  presented  lo  us.  In  fact,  this 
amendment   was   approved   against   the 


administration's  position.  It  hards  out 
$15  million  more  in  Federal  funds  to  the 
States. 

Now  I  will  say  this:  I  think  the 
amendment  that  was  adopted  in  the  con- 
ference is  better  than  the  amerdment 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  which 
would  have  involved  $20  millicn  and 
given  half  of  the  total  cost  to  five  States. 
At  least  under  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence agreement  every  State  gets  some- 
thing. 

But,  I  would  point  out  that  a  very  in- 
leresl:ng  thing  happened  in  the  confer- 
ence. The  administration  spokesmen 
said  they  opposed  this  amerdment. 
Tliry  said,  in  fact,  that  they  did  not  want 
any  amendment  to  any  existing  public 
assistance  program  until  they  were  able 
to  review  the  whole  program.  But  while 
they  took  that  position,  they  cor.stantly 
were  giving  suggestions  as  to  low  we 
could  sweeten  the  thing  up  so  that  we 
could  get  it  out  of  conference.  I  never 
heard  such  doubletalk  in  all  my  life  in 
a  conference  on  any  bill  as  I  did  with 
respect  to  this  item.  The  doubletalk 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  lEkluca- 
tion,  and  Welfare,  as  to  whether  this 
was  a  good  or  bad  amendmert  and 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  adopted  v.as 
unbelievable.  In  one  breath  they  say. 
"You  cannot  have  if;  but  in  the  oUier 
breath  they  would  say,  "Here  it  is  sweet- 
ened up  enough  in  the  conference  ?o  that 
we  can  cet  it  out."  Mr.  Speaker,  s'icb. 
confused  policy  m  confiict  with  a  stated 
position,  contradicted  by  a  difTercnt 
stated  suggestion,  does  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, seem  conducive  to  sound  tJuiikiiip 
with  respect  to  fiscal  policy  or  welfare 
program  plannmg. 

The  cost  of  the  amendment,  as  adopted 
by  the  House-Senate  conference,  as  I 
have  indicated,  will  be  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  $15  million  for  the  9-mor.th  pe- 
riod  it  will  be  in  effect.  This  is  $15  mil- 
lion that  the  Federal  Grovernment  does 
not  have  to  spend  which  will  be  added 
to  what  the  public  debt  otherwise  would 
be  and  which  will  be  given  to  the  States 
that  have  not  asked  for  the  increase. 

Di  effect  we  are  asked  to  apprcive  ad- 
ditional Government  spending  we  can- 
re  afford  for  a  program  change  that  is 
opposed  by  the  administration  to  give 
un.'^olic.ted  money  to  the  States.  We  are 
asked  to  undertake  a  program  of  added 
Federa'  c^st  to  accomplish  a  resi.lt  that 
could  be  better  undertaken  by  the  States 
to  the  extent  the  States  determmed  there 
was  need  for  the  expanded  programs. 

Mr.  Sp'^aker.  I  will  not  talk  further  on 
this  conference  report.  I  support  the 
adoption  of  the  report  but  expre-st;  regret 
that  the  House  conferees  accepted  those 
Senate  amendments  that  I  have  briefly 
criticized  in  my  remarks  this  aft»>rnoon. 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks 
ago  I  intr(xluced  a  bill  amending  the 
social  security  law  so  as  to  afford  munic- 


ipal and  State  employees  another  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  to  become  members  of  the 
social  security  system.  My  bill  v  ould  ex- 
tend the  period  for  making  the  election 
for  2  years.  While  this  group  of  public 
employees  has  had  two  opportunities 
to  make  this  election,  many  of  them 
were  not  fully  informed  as  to  tiie  bene- 
fits that  would  be  extended  them  under 
the  system.  Many  of  these  people  in  my 
area  have  miportuued  me  to  as;;ist  them 
in  this  regard. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  under 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  amend- 
in'T  tliC  social  security  law,  as  explained 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Waj"s  and  Means,  Mr. 
Mills,  of  Arkansas,  another  opportunity 
is  extended  public  employees  to  make 
tlie  election  as  to  whether  they  will  be- 
come members  of  the  system.  This  ex- 
tension of  time  for  making  tliis  election 
is  for  a  pericxl  of  2  years. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conf.orencc  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  WILD 
BIRDS  AND  WILD  ANIMALS 

Mr,  'MTLLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HH.  7678)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
for  the  free  importation  of  wild  animals 
and  wild  birds  which  are  mtended  for 
exhibition  in  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  bill  as  follows: 

Be  ;r  c-nact'd  ty  the  Senate  and  Hou.-c  o/ 
R^]i'rsentatirrs  of  the  United  States  of 
A-'nfT-.ca  in  Congress  assevxbled ,  That  para- 
grr.ph  IGOTia)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.SC.  1201,  par.  1607(b)  )  Is  amended  to 
rer-d  as  fallows: 

'■(bi  Wild  animals  and  wUd  birds  ini- 
portort  Fpcclally  for  exhibition,  whetiier 
Intendfd  to  be  used  by  the  importer  or  for 
sale  for  such  purpose." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
tenth  day  foiiowing  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pr.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R,  7678,  which  was  Introduced 
by  our  colleagTie,  the  Honorable  Charles 
M.  Teague,  of  California,  is  to  amend 
paragraph  1607 tb)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended,  to  permit  the  free  im- 
portation of  wild  birds  and  wild  ani- 
mals imported  specially   for  exhibition. 
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whether  intended  to  be  used  by  the  im- 
porter or  for  sale  for  such  purpose. 

At  the  present  time,  paragraph  1607(b) 
permits  the  free  importation  of  such 
wild  animals  and  wild  birds  intended  for 
exhibition  in  zoological  collections  for 
educational  or  scientific  purposes,  and 
not  for  sale  or  profit.  The  bill  would 
extend  this  duty-free  treatment  to  wild 
animals  and  wild  birds  imported  by  any 
importer  for  exhibition  for  any  purpose 
and  also  such  animals  and  birds  import- 
ed by  a  person  or  firm  who  in  turn  would 
sell  the  animals  or  birds  for  ultimate  use 
in   exhibitions  for  any  purpose. 

In  the  light  of  the  noncompetitive 
character  of  the  imports  in  question,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  feels 
that  all  animal  and  bird  exhibitors 
should  be  able  to  purchase  directly  or 
from  dealers  those  live  specimens  which 
they  believe  enhance  the  quality  of  their 
exhibitions  without  having  to  pay  import 
duties  directly  or  indirectly  on  such 
specimens.  The  bill  would  also  serve  to 
eliminate  certain  customs  procedures 
which  surround  dutiable  importations 
and  thereby  permit  rapid  customs  clear- 
ance of  specimens  which  could  be  dam- 
aged by  delayed  customs  clearance. 

H.R.  7678  embodies  amendments  sug- 
gested by  the  Departments  of  State, 
Commerce,  and  Treasury  to  H.R.  1094. 
H.R.  7678  supersedes  H.R.  1094. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
unanimous  in  recommending  passage  of 
H.R.  7678. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Mason]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7678 
would  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  free  im- 
portation of  wild  birds  and  wild  animals 
imported  for  exhibition  whether  in- 
tended to  be  used  by  the  importer  or  to 
be  sold  by  him  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Present  law  now  authorizes  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  birds 
that  are  to  be  exhibited  in  zoological 
collections  for  educational  or  scientific 
purposes  provided  they  are  not  intended 
for  sale  or  profit.  The  bill  which  has 
just  passed  the  House  would  extend  the 
duty-free  treatment  to  such  animals  and 
birds  imported  by  an  importer  for  ex- 
hibition for  any  purpose  as  well  as  ani- 
mals and  birds  imported  by  an  individ- 
ual who  in  turn  would  sell  the  animals 
and  birds  for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  animals  and  birds  to  be  imported 
under  this  legislation  would  essentially 
be  of  a  noncompetitive  character  with 
anything  available  domestically.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  eliminate  certain 
customs  procedures  which  make  the  im- 
portation of  such  animals  and  birds  a 
difficult  practice. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  recommending  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  California,  Mr.  Utt  and  Mr. 
Teague. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  TOWING  CARRIAGE 
FOR  UNIVERSITY  OP  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  5852)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  free  duty  of  a  towing  car- 
riage for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  admit  free  of  duty  one  lowing  car- 
riage and  appurtenances  (whether  arriving 
in  one  shipment  or  in  separate  shipments t 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrcssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  5852,  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  George 
Meader.  oi"  Michigan,  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
admit  free  of  import  duties  one  towint; 
carriage  and  appurtenances  imported 
for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Michi,?an. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  a 
large  ship  model  towing  tank  which  was 
built  in  1904.  Except  for  the  Navy's 
David  Taylor  Model  Basin  installation 
near  Bethesda.  Md..  the  University  of 
Michigan's  facility  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  tSates. 

The  towing  tank,  which  is  used  for 
experimental  testing  and  research  on 
model  vessels  under  .'iimulated  sea  condi- 
tions, is  spanned  by  a  towing  carriage 
which  runs  on  precisely  ground  rails 
mounted  along  the  top  walls  of  the  tank. 
Measuring  instruments  and  cameras  are 
mounted  on  the  carriage  which  tows  and 
guides  the  ship  models  under  test  over 
the  length  of  the  tank. 

The  new  carriage  which  thi.^  bill  would 
permit  to  be  entered  free  of  duty  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  fitted  with  an 
electronic  speed  control,  air  brakes,  and 
a  drag  measuring  dynamometer.  The 
carriage  was  built  by  the  only  firm  in 
the  world  which  specializes  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  ship  model  lab- 
oratory equipment.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  understands  that  no 
company  in  the  United  States  special- 
izes in  such  design  and  construction. 

The  University  of  Michigan  testing  fa- 
cihty  performs  many  research  projects 
for  the  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Since  the  Navy's  facility  in 
Maryland  is  frequently  overloaded  with 
work,  it  is  customary  to  contract  work 
with  the  University  of  Michigan.  Also, 
at  the  present  time,  some  25  to  30  stu- 


dents sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Navy  are 
studying  naval  architecture  and  marine 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. In  addition,  eight  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
officers  are  studying  for  their  master's 
degree  in  naval  architecture. 

The  towing  carriage  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bill  will  serve  to  modernize 
and  update  the  university's  testing  fa- 
cility. The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  feels  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  that  the  University  of  Michigan 
not  be  burdened  witli  substantial  import 
duties  in  its  efforts  to  modernize  this 
.ship  research  facility  which  is  used  to 
a  large  extent  in  testing  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  training 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  personnel. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  recommending  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  5852. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Mason  !  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  roquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'?' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation which  has  just  passed  the  Hou.se, 
H.R.  5852.  would  authorize  the  duty- 
free entry  of  a  towing  carriage  and  ap- 
purtenances therefor  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  to  be  used  in  its  ship  model 
towing  lank.  This  tank  is  used  for  ex- 
perimental testing  and  research  with  re- 
spect to  water  vehicles  and  vessels  under 
simulated  sea  conditions.  The  towing 
carriage  concerned  in  this  bill  would 
span  the  tank  and  operate  on  rails 
mounted  over  the  tank.  Various  measur- 
ing instruments  and  photographic  ap- 
paratu.ses  are  mounted  on  the  carriage 
The  carriage  provides  the  movement  and 
direction  of  the  ship  models  under  test. 

This  nautical  testing  facility  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  performs  many 
research  services  for  Government  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Bureau  of  Ships  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  naval,  Coa.st 
Guard,  and  maritime  personnel  are 
trained   at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  towing  carriage  proposed  to  be 
imported  duty  free  under  this  bill  will 
help  to  modernize  the  testing  facility  at 
the  university.  The  towing  carriage  was 
built  by  the  only  firm  in  the  world  which 
specializes  in  the  development  and  man- 
ufacture of  ship  model  laboratory  equip- 
ment. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  favorably  reporting 
this  legislation  which  was  introduced 
and  sponsored  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Mr.  Meader.  It 
is  appropriate  that  the  House  has  acted 
favorably  on  this  meritorious  proposal. 


DUAL-RATE  CONTRACT 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2154 1  to 
amend  Public  Law  85-626,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  86-542,  relating  to  dual- 
rate  contract  agreements. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
io  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, is  it  my  understanding  that  this 
bill  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  by  the  membership  of  your  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  BONNER      That  is  right. 

Mr.  ARENDS  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
\ation  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  po:Jit  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  o:'  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
interim  legislation  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  conference-dual-rate 
shipping  system  will  expire  tomorrow- 
night.  It  is  neces^ary  that  it  be  extended 
for  an  additional  period  of  time  in  order 
to  give  the  Senate  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  give  study  and  consideration 
to  the  permanent  dual-rate  measure  now 
pending  before  it.  That  measure  was 
approved  by  the  House  only  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  and  the  Senate,  therefore, 
has  not  had  suf.icient  time  to  give  it 
the  study  which  the  measure  requires. 

On  yesterday  the  Senate  approved  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  interim  leg- 
islation. The  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  this 
morning  agreed  to  an  extension  until 
September  15,  1£'61.  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  the  shorter  extension  might 
give  the  Senate  t.mple  time  to  consider 
the  permanent  dual-rate  measure.  It 
was   understood,    however,   that   if    the 

lorter  period  pioved  to  be  insufficient 
an  additional  extension  could  be  ob- 
tained before  ad.iournment  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  House  committee  held  hearings 
on  the  conference-dual-rate  shipping 
problem  for  more  than  2  years.  During 
that  same  time  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  investigated  and  held  hear- 
ings on  antitrust  aspects  of  the  shipping 
conference  system.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  its  report  is  about  ready  to  be 
submitted.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
be  completed  in  time  for  the  Senate  to 
have  the  benefit  thereof  during  its  con- 
sideration of  th'?  permanent  dual-rate 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cm.LocH]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  register  my  support  for 
this  extension  of  interim  dual-rate  leg- 
islation to  September  15  of  this  year. 
Certainly,  in  view  of  the  other  body's  re- 
quest for  additional  time  to  study  the 
matter,  legislative  courtesy  dictates  that 
we  grant  it  to  them. 

F*urthermorp  we  can  hardly  do  less, 
considering  that  it  took  two  committees 


of  this  body  almost  3  years  to  complete 
their  studies  of  this  complicated  mat- 
ter of  ocean  shipping  and  to  reach 
their  legislative  recommendations  and 
conclusions. 

I  believe  this  short  extension  will  serve 
another  useful  purpose.  The  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  of  your  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  ranking  mmority 
member,  will  soon  complete  its  study  of 
the  ocean  freight  industry  and  issue  its 
report.  I  am  informed  that,  unless  the 
investigation  is  reopened  during  the 
interim  period,  the  report  should  be 
ready  and  available  in  the  next  month 
or  so. 

I  regret  that  the  summation,  lecom- 
mendations,  and  conclusions  of  our  3- 
year  studj  ol  the  shipping  industry  were 
not  available  to  assist  this  body  in  its 
own  recent  deliberations  on  dual-rate 
legislation. 

It  would  be  improvident,  indeed,  if 
this  report  were  not  available  at  all  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  legisla- 
tive dilemma  in  which  we  find  oui  selves. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  foHo^vs: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  St:ites  of 
Ameru-a  m  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "To  nrnTid  The 
Shipping  Act,  1916'.  approved  August  12. 
1958  1 72  Stat.  574).  as  amended  by  an  Act 
approved  June  29.  1960  (74  Stat.  i:53 1 .  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "IGfir'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1962". 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bo.nner:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  'To  amend  the 
.Shipping  Act,  1916'.  approved  August  12, 
1958  (72  Stat.  574).  as  amended  by  an  Act 
approved  June  29,  1960  (74  Stat.  253) .  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  'June  30,  1961' 
and  In.-^erting  in  lieu  thereof  'September  15. 
1961'." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  simply  want  to  indicate 
that  the  temporary  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  permitting  steamship  con- 
ferences to  use  the  dual-rate  system  was 
enacted  originally  for  2  years  after  the 
Isbrandtsen  case  was  decided  by  '^he  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  May 
1958.  This  case  held  dual-rate  confer- 
ences to  be  illegal  as  violation  of  the 
Shipping  Act  and  antitrust  principles. 
That  moratorium  gave  the  shipping  in- 
dustry ample  opportunity  to  put  their 
house  in  order  and  to  provide  suitable 
criteria  protecting  the  public,  other  in- 
dustries, and  the  Government  with  ref- 
erence to  the  carrying  out  of  dual-rate 
agreements.  They  had  2  years,  but  then 
they  asked  for  another  year's  exemp- 
tion. The  Congress  extended  the  period 
1  more  year.  Now  they  are  asking  once 
again  for  a  further  extension. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  short  exten- 
sion; namely,  for  60  or  75  days,  which 
is  the  import  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 


But  it  would  be  untoward  and  unseemly 
to  grant  the  shipping  industry  any  fur- 
ther time  beyond  September  15.  They 
are  insistent  upon  extension  after  ex- 
tension. This  attitude  is  intolerable. 
I  shall  oppose  any  more  extensions  after 
September  15.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner]  has  la- 
bored long  and  hard  as  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  has  produced  a  bill  that  will 
give  the  industry  what  it  wants  but  will 
also  protect  those  who  do  business  with 
tlie  industry.  The  House  has  passed 
that  bill  unanimously  and  the  Senate 
committee  has  already  held  hearings 
on  it. 

I  sound  a  warning  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  that  if  any  efforts 
are  made  to  grant  any  further  exten- 
sions I  shall  then  go  to  the  well  of  the 
House  and  indicate  at  some  length  the 
unsavory  details  and  practices  followed 
by  this  industry  that  were  developed  by 
the  inquiry  conducted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  need- 
less to  do  that  at  this  point,  but  if  ef- 
forts are  made  by  the  insistent,  and  I 
should  almost  say  truculent,  lobby  of 
the  shipping  industry  to  further  prolong 
this  .situation  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
take  that  course. 

Furthermore,  if  this  industry  continues 
its  insidious  campaign  of  delay  and 
procrastination  I  shall  also  reopen  our 
Judiciai-y  Committee  hearings  on  this 
industry  and  challenge  the  industry  to 
establish  clearly  on  the  public  record 
just  why  they  need  such  an  extraordi- 
nary exemption  from  the  fabric  of  our 
antitrust  laws.  The  public  needs  to  be 
protected  now,  not  next  year  or  2  years 
hence  or  3  years  hence. 

The  public  needs  to  be  protected  from 
an  industry  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  found,  according  to  testimony 
before  the  Antitmst  Subcommittee,  is 
guilty  of  overcharges  on  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-financed shipments  of  grain  of 
over  $300,000  for  2  years  in  one  small 
trade  area.  And  this  is  the  same  indus- 
try which  includes  a  prominent  line 
found  by  the  subcommittee  to  be  guilty 
of  fraudulent  rebate  and  whose  vice 
president  stated: 

I  don't  wani  to  make  any  excuse  for  it 
because  it  was  wrong,  our  people  were  wrong 
Ethnically,  morally,  and  every  other  way. 
And  I  can  tell  you  we  don't  condone  such 
practice  and  I  am  ashamed  to  have  to  sit  and 
see  a  letter  like  that  in  the  file. 

Notwithstanding  such  statements  our 
subcommittee  discovered  about  210  ap- 
parent violations  of  law  by  members  of 
this  industry.  These  were  referred  to 
the  Maritime  Board  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  where  action  is  being 
taken.  A  grand  jury  has  been  impaneled 
to  look  into  these  matters  further. 

I  could  go  on  with  this  catalog.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  time  does  not  now  permit. 
I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  here  and  now 
that  it  is  high  time  that  Congress  acted 
to  protect  the  public  and  any  delay  in 
enacting  such  protection  beyond  the  end 
of  this  session  would  be  intolerable. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PUBLIC  LAW  87-36 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  bill  (8.  2083)  to  correct  a  technical 
inaccuracy  in  the  act  of  May  19,  1961 
(Public  Law  87-36) ,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  nature  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  simply  to  make  a 
correction  of  a  technical  mistake  in  the 
omnibus  Judgeship  bill.  There  was  the 
insertion  of  title  18  and  it  should  be  title 
28:  the  correction  is  the  "2"  for  the  "1." 
that  is  all.  The  bill  has  already  passed 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  provide  for 
any  more  judges? 

Mr.  CELLER.    No.  indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  hope  not,  in 
view  of  the  73  new  judges  voted  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(e)  of  the  Act  of  May  19.  1961  (Public  Law 
87-38),  iB  amended  by  striking  out  "title  18" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  28 '. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  entitled  "Report 
on  the  Powers  and  Responsibilities  of  the 
Judicial  Councils",  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  March  13,  14. 
1961,  together  with  a  foreword  by  the 
Honorable  EnANxniL  Celleh.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  printed 
as  a  House  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laici  on  the 
table. 


.■^  )ny    entitled    "Language    as   a   Communist 
Weapon",  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


EXPANSION  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF 
COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(HJl.  6845)  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an 
expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment 
and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  George 
P.  MiLLES,  DiNGELL,  Lennon,  Pelly,  and 

McDONOUGH. 


PRINTING  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Re.solution  251  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  printed  as  a  House  document  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  with  an  Index 
and  ancUlarles  regarding  propo.scd  amend- 
ments prepared  by  Representative  Em.anuel 
Cellek,  and  that  sixteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred additional  copies  be  printed  and  pro- 
rated to  the  Members  of  the  Hou.=:e  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  after 
which  time  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Line  7,  strike  out  "a  perlotl  of  ninety  days" 
and  Insert  "the  duration  of  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  ap^reed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL   ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  259  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  compilntlon  of  General 
Accounting  Office  findings  and  reconimendi- 
tlons  for  Improving  Government  operations. 
fiscal  year,  1960,  be  printed  as  a  House  doc- 
ument; and  that  two  thousand  additional 
copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  OF  JUDICIAL  CONFERENCE 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tiMi.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  250  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


•THE    KREMLIN'S    ESPIONAGE   AND 
TERROR  ORGANIZATIONS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  293  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
twenty  thous  aid  additional  copies  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Petr  S.  Deriabin,  former  officer  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  com- 
mittee of  state  security  (KGBl  entitled  "The 
Kremlin's  Espionage  and  Terror  Organiza- 
tions", at  hearings  held  by  that  committee 
during  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


"THE  IDEOLOGICAL  FALLACIES 
OF  COMMUNISM" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  294 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Rrsnlvrd.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities thlrty-slx  thousand  additional  copies 
of  st.aff  consultations  with  Rabbi  3.  AndhU 
Pineberg,  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  and  Doc- 
tor Daniel  A.  Puling  entitled  "The  Ideolog- 
ical Fallacies  of  Conununiam",  Eighty-fifth 
C.irgres.s,  first  session. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


LANGUAGE   AS   A   COMMUNIST 
WEAPON 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  292  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities twenty  thousand  additional  copies 
of  a  consultation  with  Doctor  Stefan  T.  Pos- 


"COMMUNISM   IN    THE    NEW   YORK 
AREA— ENTERTAINMENT" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  295  and 
a.sk  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rcsclved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
six  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  hear- 
ings held  by  that  committee  In  the  New 
York  area  entitled  "Communism  In  the  New 
York  Area — Entertainment",  Eighty-fifth 
Congress,  second  session. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A   motion   to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


"COMMUNIST  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE— BRAINWASHING" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  296  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  fifty  thousand  additional  copies 
of  a  consultation  with  Edward  Hunter,  au- 
thor and  foreign  correspondent,  entitled 
"Communist  Psychological  Warfare — Braln- 
*  washing".  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. 

The  resolution  v/as  agreed  to. 
A   motion  to  reconsider   was  laid   on 
the  table. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  C'n  the 
table. 


PATTERNS   OF   COMMUNIST 
ESPIONAGE' 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  297  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
\ise  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  fifteen  thousand  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  Numbered  119.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Pat- 
terns of  Communist  Espionage". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


"SOVIET  TOTAL  WAR— HISTORIC 
MISSION  OF  VIOLENCE  AND  DE- 
CEIT" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 307  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  five  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  volumes  I  and  II  of  a 
publication  entitled  "Soviet  Total  War — 
Historic  Mission  of  Violence  and  Deceit", 
Eighty-fifth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


"COMMUNIST  TRAINING  OPERA- 
TIONS— COMMUNIST  ACTIVITIES 
AND  PROPAGANDA  AMONG  YOUTH 
GROUPS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 308  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  eight  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  each  of  parts  1,  2,  and  3  of 
the  hearings  entitled  "Communist  Training 
Operations — Communist  Activities  and 
Propaganda  Among  Youth  Groups",  held  by 
that  committee  during  the  Eighty-sixth 
Congress. 


"THE  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DIS- 
TRICT OF  THE  COMMUNIST 
PARTY  —  STRUCTURE  —  OBJEC- 
TIVES—LEADERSHIP" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Concurrent 
Flesolution  309  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  lesolu- 
tion  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rep'csentatires 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  th  ?re  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-Amencan  Activities  ten  thousanc.  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  parts  1,  2,  3,  ai.d  4  of 
the  hearings  held  by  that  committee  In  San 
Francisco  entitled  "The  Northern  California 
District  of  the  Communist  Party— Struc- 
ture— Objectives — Leadership",  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  second  ses.slon. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

lid   on 


to. 

A   motion   to   recoi"isider   was   If 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
BY  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN- 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. I  call  up  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  310, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepreseJitatncs 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  twenty  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  a  study  entitled  "Legisla- 
tive Recommendations  by  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities — Subsequent 
Action  Taken  by  Congress  or  Executive  Agen- 
cies— A  Research  Study  by  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  '. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  second  session. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


HOUSE  DOCUMENT  336— FACTS  ON 
COMMUNISM.  VOLUME  I,  THE 
COMMUNIST  IDEOLOGY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  concurrent  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  311,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  thirty  thousand  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  336,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  entitled  "Facts  on  Com- 
munism— Voltmae  I,  the  Communist  Ideol- 
ogy" of  which  fifteen  thousand  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  fifteen  thousand 
copies  shall  be  prorated  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for   a  period 


of  ninety  days  after  which  time  the  unused 
balance  shall  revert  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  8.  strike  out  "a  period"  and  on 
line  9.  strike  out  "of  ninety  days"  and  Insert 
"the  duration  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress". 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
). 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PRINTING  OF  INAUGURAL  AD- 
DRESSES OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 
AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  call  up  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  320, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring]  .  That  a  ooUectlon 
of  Inaugural  addresses,  from  President 
George  Washington  to  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  compiled  from  research  voltm^.es 
and  State  papers  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  Library  of  Congress,  be  printed 
as  a  House  document;  and  that  five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty  additional  copies  be 
printed,  of  which  four  thousand  f(5ur  hun- 
dred and  ten  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  one  thou- 
sand and  thirty  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  6.  after  the  word  "printed"  Insert 
"with   illustrations". 

On  line  6,  strike  out  "five  thousand"  and 
strike  out  all  of  lines  7.  8.  9.  and  10  and  Insert 
"ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  ad- 
ditional copies  be  printed,  of  which  eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  two  thousand  and  sixty 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  348,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  (a)  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  enable  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives more  properly  to  discharge  and 
coordinate  Its  activities  and  responsibilities 
In  connection  with  participation  In  various 
Interparliamentary  Institutions  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  Interchange  and  reception  In  the 
United  States  of  members  of  foreign  legis- 
lative bodies  and  permanent  officials  of 
foreign  governments. 

(b)  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House,  until  otherwise 
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provided  by  l»w,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  not  to  exceed  $5,000  In  any  cal- 
endar year,  for  payment  of  expenses  Incurred 
In  carrying  out  this  section. 

See.  2.  In  order  to  further  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  Is  authorized  to  employ 
one  addltlozxal  employee  at  a  rate  of  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  in  accordance  with  section 
202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  194fl.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House,  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  12,  after  the  word  "section"  strike 
out  the  period  and  Insert  "on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  suppose  that  if 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  got  this 
new  employee  it  could  get  the  foreign 
giveaway  bill  to  the  House  before  the 
last  gong  is  rung  in  a  session  of  the  Con- 
gress? Does  the  gentleman  think  that 
this  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee  to 
that  extent? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, first,  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  fewer  employees  than 
any  major  committee  of  the  House.  Sec- 
ond, I  am  just  as  anxious  to  get  this  par- 
ticular legislation  out  as  the  gentleman 
is,  and  perhaps  more  so.  I  would  hope 
that  this  would  help. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  this  is  a  personal  observation, 
entirely  personal  on  my  part,  that  I  am 
going  to  be  disappointed  because  I  have 
a  birthday  tomorrow  and  up  to  this  time, 
I  think  I  have  celebrated  every  birthday 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  consideration  of  an  author- 
ization for  a  foreign  giveaway  program. 
This,  as  I  say,  has  happened  year  after 
year  and  I  am  going  to  be  disappointed 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  just  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  the  gentleman  a 
happy  birthday,  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 


HOUSE  DOCUMENT  198— "THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL RELATIONS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  concurrent  resolution, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  327,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be  print- 
ed four  thousand  six  hundred  additional 
copies  of  House  Document  Numbered  198  ot 

the  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  en- 


titled '"nie  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations",  of  which  four  thousand 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  three  hundred 
copies  for  the  House  document  room,  and 
three  hundred  copies  for  the  Senate  docu- 
ment room. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OP  "U.S.  DEFENSE  POLI- 
CIES IN  I960"  AS  HOUSE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  resolution.  House 
Resolution  349.  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  document  entitled 
"United  States  Defense  Policies  In  I960"  by 
Charles  H.  Donnelly.  Library  of  Congress, 
be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  INCREASED  DIS- 
TRIBUTION OP  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  TO  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1748)  to  provide  for  the  increased  dis- 
tribution  of    the   CONGRESSION.AL    RECORD 

to  the  Federal  judiciary. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 73  of  the  Act  of  January  12,  1895,  as 
amended  (44  U.S.C.  183 1,  relating  to  the 
gratultoiis  distribution  of  the  Congre-ssional 
Record  Is  further  amended  (a)  by  Insert- 
ing therein  immediately  after  the  paragraph 
reading: 

"To  the  offices  of   the  Marrhal  and   Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
each,  two  copies  of  the  daily  and  one  semi- 
monthly copy." 
an  additional  paragr:\ph  reading  as  follows: 

"To  each  United  States  circuit  and  dis- 
trict judge,  and  to  the  chief  Judge  and  each 
associate  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims,  the  United  States  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals,  the  United  States 
Customs  Court,  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  upon  request  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  notification  thereof  by  such 
Member  to  the  Public  Printer,  one  copy  of 
the  dally.  Copies  so  furnished  shall  be  in 
addition  to  those  authorized  to  be  furnished 
to  Members  of  Congress  under  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  section." 

and    (b)    by  Inserting  therein   Immediately 
after  the  paragraph  reading: 

"To  the  library  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  two  copies  of  the  dally, 


two    semimonthly    copies,   and    not   to    ex- 
ceed five  bound  copies." 

an  additional  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 
"To  the  library  of  each  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  each  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  the  United  States  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Api>eals,  the  United  States 
Customs  Court,  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  upon  request  to  the  Public 
Printer,  one  bound  copy." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PRINTING  OP  PAMPHLET  "OUR 
CAPITOL"  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  call  up  the  concurrent 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 17,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with  illus- 
trations, the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Cap- 
itol"; and  that  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  additional  cop- 
ies shiil  be  printed,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  three  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  (if  tiie  Senate  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  five  hundred  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
PART  I  OP  HEARING  ON  MIGRA- 
TORY LABOR 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 23  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Rr-^ohed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  Tliat  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
labor  and  Public  Welfare  two  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearing  on 
migratory  labor  held  before  Its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor  during  the  Eighty-. 
sixth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 24  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring) ,   That    there   shall 
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be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  numbers  of 
copies  specified  of  the  following  publications 
ol  its  Internal  Security  Subcommittee: 

( 1 )  ••Tlie  Technique  ol  Soviet  Propaganda" 
(committee  print,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
second  session ) .  ten  tliuus.iud  copies; 

(2)  "Khrushchev's  Strategy  and  Its  Mean- 
ing for  America"  (committee  print,  Elghty- 
Btxth  Cont^re,ss  pecond  sp'^ylnnt,  five  thou- 
sand copies: 

(3 1  "C-ommuri.st  I.pridirslup  •Tough  Guy' 
Trikes  Charge"  (hiariin's  befmc  the  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Administration  of 
the  Internr'.l  Security  Art  and  Oiher  Internal 
Security  Laws  of  the  Commit; ee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciiU-y,  United  Stales  Sen.iU'.  February  2 
and  3.  I960),  fr.e  thousand  copies; 

(4)  "The  K'lrean  War  and  Related  Mat- 
ters" 'committee  print,  repcirt,  El;rhty-fourth 
Corpress.  first  s'^'s.slon ) .  five  tliou.^.Tnd  copies; 

(5)  "Siibverslve  Influe:^ce  in  the  Educa- 
tional Proccs.s"  (coinmlttce  print,  report 
dated  July  17,  1953.  Eiphty-third  Congress, 
first  session),  five  thousand  copies; 

<6)  '•Interlocking  Subversion  In  Govern- 
n>ent  Departments"  (committee  print,  report 
dated  July  30.  1953.  Eighty-third  Congress, 
first  session),  five  thousand  copies; 

(7)  "Activities  of  United  States  Citizens 
Employed  by  the  United  Nations"  (commit- 
tee print,  report  dBted  March  22,  1954, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  second  session),  five 
thousand  copies; 

(8)  "Documentary  Proof  That  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  Teaches  and  Advocates 
the  Overthrow  and  Destruction  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  Force  and  Violence" 
(committee  print.  Eighty-second  Congress, 
second   session),    five   thousand   copies;    and 

(9)  "Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee" 
(hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
United  States  Senate,  April  29,  May  5,  and 
October  10,  1960,  and  January  10,  1961),  five 
thousand  copies. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A   motion   to   reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  NATIONAL  WATER 
RESEARCH  SYMPOSIUM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  27,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Water  Research 
Symposium,  spyonsored  by  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Association  and  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts, 
on  March  28  through  30.  1961,  be  printed 
with  Ulustratlons  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  AS  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT  OF  TRIBUTES  EX- 
TENDED TO  THE  HONORABLE 
SAM  RAYBURN 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Concurrent 


Resolution  342  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rc9ohrd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  tributes 
extended  to  the  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Raybvrn,  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  12,  1961,  and  any  other  rele- 
vant material,  be  printed,  with  Illustrations, 
as  a  H(jn';e  document;  and  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twcnty-Sve  thousand  additional 
copies  sliall  be  printed,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
C'p.cs  Ph'ill  be  for  the  use  of  the  Hou.-e  of 
Representatives,  two  thousand  five  hvmdred 
C' ■',-)'.€■-.  for  the  u.se  of  the  Senate,  and  two 
tiiousand  copies,  bound  in  style  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Joint  Commit ue  on  Printing, 
for  the  use  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
able  to  be  here  the  day  the  tributes  were 
paid,  but  I  would  ju.'^t  like  to  say  at  this 
time  that  it  is  a  very  great  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  present  this  resolution.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  agreed  to  unan- 
imously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.    What  is  the  resolution? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Clerk  just  read  it  in 
its  entirety.  It  provides  for  the  printing 
as  a  public  docimient  of  tributes  extend- 
ed to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives recentlj'. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  fine.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  367 

Resolved,  That  J.  Edward  RotrsH,  of 
Indiana,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  elected,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics and  to  rank  number  10th  thereon. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  DAY  AND  THE  WEEK  OF 
JLT.Y    3.     1961 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute in  order  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
if  he  can  inform  us  as  to  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  day  and  for  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  After  any  further 
consent  requests  are  disposed  of  the  first 
order  of  business  will  be  the  bridge  bill, 
and  the  second  order  of  business  the 
Delaware  compact  bill. 

There  is  no  program  for  next  week. 
The  House  is  well  caught  up  to  date  on 
bills  that  have  been  reported  out  of  com- 
mittees and  Rules,  and  \^ith  the  comple- 
tion of  the  business  I  have  annoimced,  I 
shall  later  in  the  day  ask  consent  to  go 
over  to  next  Monday,  from  next  Monday 
to  the  following  Thursday,  and  from 
Thursday  to  the  following  Monday. 


ELECTION  OP  MR.  ROUSH  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRO- 
NAUTICS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 


ELFXTIO:;  OF  MR.  UDALL  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
piiviletjed  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Rxs.  368 
Rr.  ohcd.  That  MoREis  K.  Udall,  of  Arizona, 
be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TWO  ADDITIONAL  MAIL  CLERKS  IN 
THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  POSTMASTER 
OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Resolution 
341  and  a.sk  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
compensation  for  the  employment  of  two 
additional  mail  clerks.  Office  of  the  Post- 
master, at  a  basic  annual  salary  of  (2.100. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  FLT«)S  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
357. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That,  in  continuing  to  carry  out 
Its  duties  during  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Is  authorized  to  incur  such  additional 
expense,  not  in  excess  of  $10,000,  as  It  deems 
advisable.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  approved  by  such 
committee,  and  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  additional 
money  for  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration? 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes.  It  comes  about 
through  the  last  contested  elections  case, 
and  we  need  $10,000  to  bring  the  fund  up 
to  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wanted  to  know 
what  the  purpose  of  it  was. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  election  case  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  House  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A  FLAG  FOR  EACH  MEMBER  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  354. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  flag  for  each  Member  of 
the  Hoixse  of  Representatives  be  as  follows: 
Description:  On  a  blue  rectangular  back- 
ground the  shield  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
United  States — paleways  of  thirteen  pieces, 
argent  (white)  and  gules  (red):  a  chief, 
azure  (blue),  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  oak 
leaves  and  acorns  proper  ( natural  color ) ,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  thirteen  gold-color 
(yellow)  stars  in  the  form  of  an  annulet 
with  one  point  of  each  star  outward  on  the 
Imaginary  radiating  center  lines.  Colors 
(four  feet  four  inches  hoist  by  five  feet  six 
Inches  fly,  In  rayon,  nylon,  or  silk)  will  be 
equipped  with  a  two-and-one-half-lnch- 
wide  yellow  fringe.  Other  flags  will  not  be 
equipped  with  a  fringe. 

The  flags  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  normally  be  of  the  sizes 
and  proportions  to  conform  to  military  cus- 
tom. The  proportion  of  the  elements  of  the 
central  design  shall  be  In  direct  relation  to 
the  hoist,  and  the  fly  shall  vary  for  official 
use  accenting  to  the  customs  of  the  military 
and  naval  services.  For  private-ship  use 
the  proportions  of  the  flag  shall  be  appro- 
priate to  the  ship  on  which  displayed. 

The  shield  of  thirteen  paleways  represent.s 
the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies  with  the  chief 
uniting  the  Colonies  and  representing  Con- 
gress. The  shield  encircled  by  a  wreath  of 
oak  representing  strength,  all  surrounded  by 
thirteen  gold  (yellow)  stars,  represents  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  colors  used  In  the  design  are  tra- 
ditionally the  same  as  those  used  In  the  flag 
of  the  United  States;  white  for  purity  and 
innocence,  red  for  hardiness  and  valor,  and 
blue  for  vigilance,  perseverance,  and  Justice. 
The  stars  are  gold  (yellow)  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  the  legislative  department  of 
Government  from  the  white  stars  used  In 
individual  flags  In  the  executive  department. 

Cords  and  tassels  of  blue  and  yellow  are: 
A  cord  eight  feet  six  inches  in  length  with  a 
tassel  at  each  end.  and  are  made  of  twisted 
silk  or  rayon.  They  are  attached  below  the 
finlal  piece  of  the  pike  and  are  used  with 
the  colors  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Flagstaffs  for  the  national  flag  (flag  of  the 
United  States)  and  the  color  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  nine 
ffet  six  Inches  in  length,  including  the 
finlal  piece  consisting  of  a  gold-color  metal 
reproduction  of  the  Capitol  dome. 

The  design  of  colors  and  flags  shall  be  used 
to  represent  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  exclusively  while  the-flnlal 
piece  of  the  flagstaff  shall  be  used  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  exclusively. 

Sec.  2.  One  each  color.  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  cord  and  tassels 
and  flagstaff  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  and  to  each  of 
their  respective  successors  hereafter. 


Sec.  3.  One  each  color.  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  cord  and  ta.ssels 
and  flagstaff  shall  be  furnished  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
his  request  and  his  payment  therefor 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  Incident  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  color,  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  cord  and  tassels  and  flag- 
staff shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  funds 
of  the  House. 

Sec.  5.  This  resolution  shall  be  effective 
upon  Its  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  this  is  the  reso- 
lution I  have  been  waiting  for.  Tell  us 
about  this.  Is  it  to  put  flags  on  cars  of 
Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Let  me  explain  it  in 
my  own  way,  and  then  I  will  have  the 
author  explain  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  will  the  gentleman 
yield  me  about  5  minutes? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  a  flag  or  emblem  for  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and  minor- 
ity leader.  That  is  the  only  cost  in  this 
bill.  Any  Member  of  Congress  who 
wants  a  flag  will  have  to  pay  for  it  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  This  is  an  official  flag 
for  Members  of  Congress,  for  use  aboard 
ship  or  on  an  automobile  in  a  parade,  or 
similar  occasions.    It  is  a  small  flag. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  aboard  a  ship,  what  does  he  or 
she  do,  walk  on  deck  with  a  congressional 
flag  in  hand? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Let  me  quote  a  few- 
little  things  here. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  a 
flag  is  authorized  for  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, and  U.S.  consuls.  We  felt  that 
Members  of  Congress,  having  a  com- 
parable rank  of  major  general,  are  en- 
titled to  a  flag.  The  Library  of  Congress 
has  reported  there  are  31  different  cate- 
gories of  flags  authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  you  going  to 
put  on  these  flags,  two,  four,  or  five 
stars? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     It  will  have  13  stars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  tho  13  stars 
for? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  Original  Thirteen 
States. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  diligence  and  the  frame  of 
mind  of  my  friend  from  Iowa,  who  de- 
serves quite  a  purpose  in  this  Congress, 
being  very  conscious  of  its  expenditures. 

This  bill,  for  a  period  of  about  8  years, 
has  been  out  of  the  committee  twice,  but 
for  some  reason  was  not  enacted  into 
law.  The  flag  was  designed  by  the 
Heraldic  Branch,  Office  of  the  Quarter- 
master General,  tliat  designs  official  flags 
and  colors.  For  Members  of  the  House 
the  flag  is  on  a  blue  field  with  a  Rreen 
maple  leaf  and  the  shield  of  the  United 
States  and  is  encircled  by  13  stars  for  the 
Original  States.  For  the  U.S.  Senate 
the  flag  has  a  red  field.  There  is  to  be  a 
special  flag  for  the  Speaker,  a  special  flag 


for  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
which  will  be  furnished  to  them  without 
cost.  Members  of  the  House  desiring 
.'^uch  a  flag  will  have  to  purchase  the  flag 
them.selves.  It  will  not  be  available 
through  the  stationery  account.  Now, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
he  may  think  that  the  idea  of  this  bill 
sounds  ridiculous;  personally  I  think 
over  the  years  we  have  been  playing 
down  the  dignity  and  the  standing  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly do  we  do  so  to  ourselves  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  allow 
the  Senate  to  provide  trips  for  their 
Members;  we  allow  the  Senate  to  provide 
trips  for  their  staffs  to  their  homes,  and 
we  do  not  do  it  ourselves  or  our  staff 
members.  We  let  the  executive  depart- 
ment fly  flags  down  to  the  level  of  assist- 
ant secretaries,  and  under  the  law  and 
under  every  rule  of  protocol  we  outrank 
them.  Now,  this  is  just'a  gesture,  and 
there  are  .some  reasons  for  it. 

It  happens  that  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  boating,  as  many  other  Mem- 
bers here  have,  and  up  to  2  years  ago 
I  owned  a  boat  down  Chesapeake  Bay 
At  one  time  several  years  ago,  when  a 
very  severe  blow  came  up  imexpectedly 
on  the  Chesapeake,  I  tried  to  put  m  at 
a  naval  port  down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  and  was  challenged  by  a  sentry 
shot  warning  me  off.  I  was  seeking  a 
port  of  haven.  I  had  my  wife  and 
children  aboard  and  another  guest.  Aft- 
er I  uot  clo.se  enough,  through  a  bat- 
tery-powered loudspeaker  I  was  able  to 
convey  to  the  sentry  that  I  wanted  the 
officer  of  the  day.  I  was  able  to  get  in 
and  moor.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other 
incidents  that  other  Members  have  had, 
we  initiated  talks  with  the  Heraldic 
Branch  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
and  a  flag  was  designed.  The  nomen- 
clature of  the  flag  and  the  design  was 
mailed  to  all  the  military  installations. 
When  we  fly  that  flag  it  is  recognized 
today,  but  it  is  still  not  official.  This  act 
simply  gives  to  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  who  are  senior 
in  rank  to  many  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Government,  that  which  the 
executive  department  has  in  evei-y  in- 
stance. It  can  be  flown  if  you  are  aboard 
a  U.S.  vessel  at  the  right  fore  yardarm. 
It  can  be  flown  at  the  left  side,  a  small 
colored  flag,  if  you  are  riding  in  a  cere- 
monial parade.  These  are  the  only  two 
official  uses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  yield  so  that 
I  may  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
a  question  or  two  about  this  flag-flying 
business? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  statement,  that  this  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Defense  Department. 
They  have  no  objection,  and  they  ap- 
proved it.  And,  it  went  through  other 
channels.    We  hope  you  will  pass  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  a  question? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California:  What  does 
a  congressional  flag  have  to  do  with  the 
incident  that  he  spoke  of  when  he  was 
shot  at  while  trying  to  land  his  boat 
at  a  naval  station? 
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Mr.  SHELLEY.  The  next  time  I  went 
down  there  the  flag  was  flying  on  a 
boat  I  was  on.  and  I  was  welcomed  in 
a  very  cordial  and  friendly  manner. 
They  recogmzed  the  flag  as  I  was  com- 
ing alongside. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  to  the 
poor  devU  not  a  Member  of  Congress, 
V  ho  gets  caught  out  in  the  same  storm 
and  does  not  have  the  congressional  fla,:^ 
flving  at  the  masthead? 

Mr  SHELLEY.  This  is  the  very  rea- 
son for  it.  All  ports  are  supposed  to  be 
ports  of  haven,  in  times  of  distress,  at 
the  time  of  the  incident  mentioned.  The 
result  was  that  several  other  vessels 
followed  me  in  and  rode  out  the  heavy 
\icather. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  po  ahead  and 
shoot  him  up  if  he  does  not  have  a  flag. 
Now,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  Supposing  15  or  20  or  50 
Members  of  the  Congress  go  aboard  a 
carrier  or  some  naval  vessel,  have  they 
rope  enough  to  fly  all  of  the  congres- 
sional flags  for  all  of  the  Members  on 
board,  or.. what  Is  the  situation? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Is  the  gentlemen 
familiar  at  all  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  flag  etiquette  and  protocol? 
There  is  only  one  flag.  If  the  whole 
Congress  is  aboard,  there  would  be  one 
flag  flying. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Just  one  flag? 
Mr.  SHELLEY.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.     But  there  may  be  100 
Membei-s  aboard? 
Mr.  SHELLEY     Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  questio;n.    What  is  the  size  of 
this  flag? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Three  by  five. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  the  distinguished  Speaker  is  going 
to  ride  through  tie  streets  in  Washing- 
ton or  down  in  Texas  with  a  three  by 
five  fiag  flapping  on  his  automobile? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.    It  is  a  very  small  flag. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Then  what  about  this 
situation?     How  would  you  fly  it,  above 
or  below  the  squirrel  tail  that  some  peo- 
ple fly  off  their  radio  antennas?    I  think 
this   is  utter  and    unmitigated  foolish- 
ness, and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  gi'ound  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  If  we  are 
going  to  vote  for  j.tuff  like  this,  let  us  get 
it  on  the  record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  his  point  of  order  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes,  I  will  withhold  it. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
•state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  necessary  to 
a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is,  but  the  Chair 
did  not  think  anyone  would  object  to 
that  unanimous  consent  request. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiiT- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  resolution  be 
subject  to  a  rollcall  vote  when  it  is 
called  up  again? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  would  be  up  to 
the  Hou.se  to  decide. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  unanimous  consent  request 
to  withdraw  the  resolution  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
thi   resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  108,  nays  270,  not  vo  ing  59, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   107] 


YEA. S— 108 

Adnlr 

Griffiths 

Moorhc;id,  Pa. 

Addabbo 

Gubser 

Morgan 

Addonizio 

Hai^en,  Calif. 

M.rnso.i 

Albert 

Hansen 

Moss 

Ayres 

Harding 

Multer 

Bailey 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Nix 

B-irrett 

Hiv.s 

Norrell 

Bas.';.  Tenn. 

Healey 

O'Konsl.l 

Boiling 

Hiestand 

Olsen 

Bow 

Hollfleld 

Pas.sman 

Burleson 

Holland 

PfOST 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Holtzman 

Powell 

Cahill 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rabaut 

Carey 

Johnson,  Md. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Chlperfield 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Rivers,  /ilaska 

Clark 

Judd 

Rod  In  0 

Cohplan 

Karth 

Rogers,  <"olo. 

Corbett 

Kastennieler 

Rooseve;t 

Gorman 

Kee 

Sr.und 

Daddario 

Kelly 

Saylor 

Davl.e.  Johr.  W. 

Kllday 

Schenck 

Dclaney 

King.  Calif. 

Shelley 

Dlngell 

Kirwan 

Slsk 

Dooley 

Kluczyn.skl 

Slack 

Doyle 

Lank ford 

Sulliran 

Everett 

Leslnskl 

Teague.  Tex 

EvUos 

L'picomb 

Thompson.  La. 

Flno 

MoCorm.ock 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Flood 

MrDowell 

Thompson,  Tex 

Prazler 

Mr  Pall 

Toll 

Prledel 

MrS  veen 

Tollefson 

Fulton 

Mallliard 

Udall 

Gallagher 

Math  las 

Van  Zardt 

Garmatz 

Merrow 

Walter 

Gilbert 

Miller  Clem. 

Zablock; 

Gratiahan 

M:':er. 

Green,  Pa. 

George  P. 
NAYS— 270 

Abbitt 

Bolton 

Curiis,  Ma-ss. 

Aberucthy 

Bonner 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Alexander 

Boykln 

Dague 

Alford 

Brademas 

Denton 

Andersen, 

Brr.y 

Dorounl\n 

Minn. 

Breeding 

Dcnxinbkl 

Anderson,  111. 

Brewster 

Do  vine 

Ar.drews 

Bi-.x^k-;.  Tex 

Dole 

Anfu.so 

Broom  (ield 

Domu-lfk 

Arcnds 

Brown 

Donohue 

Ash  brook 

Broyhlll 

Dorn 

Ashley 

Bruce 

Dowdy 

Ashmore 

Burke,  Ky. 

Downing 

Auchlncloss 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dul-ski 

Avery 

Casey 

Durno 

Baker 

Cederberg 

Dwyer 

Baldwin 

Ce'iler 

Edmondson 

Barrv 

Chamberlain 

Elliott 

Bass  N.H. 

Chelf 

Ellsworth 

Becker 

Chenoweth 

Farbstela 

Beckworth 

Church 

F.i-scell 

Beermann 

Clancv 

Felghan 

Belcher 

ColUer 

ronton 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Conte 

Flndley 

Bennett,  Mich 

.   Cook 

Flnnegan 

Berrv 

Cooley 

Plsher 

Betts 

Cramer 

Ford 

Blatnik 

Cunningham 

Forrester 

Boland 

Curtln 

Fountain 

Frcllnghuysen 

Gary 

Gatiilngs 

Gavin 

Gialmo 

Goodtll 

Good  ling 

Grr'.r.t 

Griffin 

Gross 

Hajan.  Ga 

Hiley 

H  ilpern 

Hardv 

Harris 

Hu-rison.  Va. 

H  irsha 

Harvey.  Ind 

Harvev,  Mich. 

Hecl.lej 

Hemphill 

H"r.d"r^on 

Hocven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Hnll 

Irhord   Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex. 

J  ami  an 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jone*.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo 

K."^rsten 

Keith 

Ke->..:h 

Ktlcore 

Klnp.  NY. 

Ktnc.  Utah 

Kftchln 

Knox 

Korner-ny 

Kowal«ki 

Kur>>:el 

baird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lat-'a 

L^'nnon 

Lindsay 

loser 

McC'.iIl'^ch 

Mf-Doncush 

Mrlntlre 

M-MHlan 

Mr>.rrionnld 

M-^cGreeor 

M'*'"hrcw;c7 

Mack 


Al2er 

Asj-iir.all 

Birlng 

Bates 

Bat  tin 

Bell 

BUtch 

Boggs 

Bro"iweU 

Brook?,  La. 

BicVlfv 

Byrne-;.  Wis 

Cannon 

Co,^d 

Colmer 

Daniels 

Da-is, 

J.-'mes  C. 
Davis.  Tenn 
Dawstin 


Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

M.irshall 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mason 

Matthews 

May 

Mtader 

Michel 

MUlei,  N  Y. 

Milliken 

Muls 

Minshall 

Moellcr 

Moiuigan 

Moi-toya 

Moore 

Moorehcad, 

Ohio 
Morris 
Morse 
Mother 
Mo  J  Icier 
Murphy 
Mirray 
Nat  Cher 
Nflsen 
Norblad 
N. eaard 
OKrten,  ni. 
OHara.  Til. 
OUnra.  Mich. 
ONein 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Pclly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
P'.ilbin 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poage 
Poff 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Qule 
R..iins 
Randall 
Ray 
R'pre 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rlehlman 
Riley 

R  vers.  S.C. 
Poblson 
Roeers.  na. 
Rogers.  Tex. 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebxish 


Rousb 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St   George 

St.  Germ&ln 

Bantangelo 

SchrideDerg 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Si-hwengel 

Scott 

Scrnnton 

Seely-Brown 

Seidell 

Shipley 

Short 

Shriver 

Slbai 

Slkes 

Slier 

smth.  C-.Ait. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Sm'th.  M:s.i. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

iitafljrd 

Stagije-f-s 

St<>e<l 

Stephens 

StraT  ton 

Stubbiefleld 

T.ylor 

Teague  Calif. 

Tlioinas 

Thomson.  Wis. 

T'lorn  berry 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Ullraan 

Varik 

WaPhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

West:  and 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whit  ten 

Wlckersham 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Ca:if. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

W  instead 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zelei.ko 


NOT  VOTING— 59 


Dent 

Dlggs 

Pil  1  ?n 

Flvnt 

Fogarty 

Garland 

Glenn 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Hull 

HillP'-k 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Huffman.  Mich. 

Hosmer 

Tnouye 

Jerisen 

Keam'= 

K'lburn 

Kvl 


Land  rum 

Llbonatl 

McVey 

M.^rtln   Nebr. 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Relfel 

Roberts 

Rooney 

Sh'-ppiird 

Springer 

Tiber 

T-.jpper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wharton 

Wldnall 


Fo  the  resolutior  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk    announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr  Alger. 
Mr  Daniels  with  Mr  Reifel. 
Mr   Hebert  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Boges  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr    Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mr   Llbonatl  with  Mr   Springer. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Garland. 
Mr   Fogarty  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mrs    Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Kearns. 
Mr.     Landrum     with     Mr.     HofTman     of 
Michigan. 

Mr   Inouye  with  Mr.  Taber. 
Mr  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Wharton. 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Glenn. 
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Mr.  James  C.  Davis  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr  Baring  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

Mrs.  CHURCH  and  Messrs.  MACH- 
ROWICZ.  CELLER.  KORNEGAY,  DEN- 
TON. RUTHERFORD.  REUSS.  COO- 
LEY.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  SHIPLEY. 
HAGAN  of  Georgia.  HARRIS,  PETER- 
SON. BAKER.  WALLHAUSER,  ANFU- 
SO.  FARBSTEIN.  and  SANTANGELO 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CLEARANCE    OP   BRIDGES    ACROSS 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  352  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5963)  to  tuuend  the  General  Bridge  Act  of 
1946  with  respect  to  the  vertical  clearance 
of  bridges  to  be  constructed  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
annendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  makes  clear  its 
purpose.  I  know  of  no  controversy  over 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery  1, 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling]  pointed  out,  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  itself  is  self 
explanatory  insofar  as  the  intent  of  the 
bill  is  concerned.  But  I  think  there  are 
several  things  we  might  look  at  briefly 
today  and  one  is  that  this  is  a  rather 
unusual  legislative  situation.  In  the  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill  we  have  a 
•statement  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
who  normally,  with  the  guidance  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  speaks  for  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Chief  of  Engineers 
is  opposed  to  the  bill. 

We  also  have  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Ccmimerce 
who  directly  speaks  for  the  administra- 


tion, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  opposed  to  the 
bill.  Yet  we  have  this  bill  before  us 
today. 

This  situation  arose  because  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  State  of  Iowa  re- 
quested the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers 
authority  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  35  feet  above  the  usual 
flow  stage,  or  the  navigable  stage. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  conducted  a 
rather  extensive  survey  and  concluded 
that  it  was  not  economically  feasible  to 
build  this  bridge  35  feet  above  the  river, 
but  they  dd  recommend  it  could  be 
constructed  45  feet  above  the  river. 

At  this  point  some  other  party  became 
interested  in  the  proposal,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  was  the  water  carriers,  and  de- 
cided it  would  not  be  advanta,c;eous  to 
them  to  have  a  bridge  built  less  than  55 
feet  above  the  normal  flow  of  the  river, 
and  I  assume  that  motivated  the  idea 
of  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  which 
would  amend  the  General  Bridge  Act  to 
set  55  feet  as  the  minimum  that  any 
bridge  could  be  built  over  the  Mississippi 
River  between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
a  certain  point  in  Minnesota.  The  rea- 
son I  want  to  take  a  minute  here  today 
is  to  say  this:  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
reappraise  our  policy  of  providing  a  free 
right  of  way  to  the  inland  water  carriers 
of  this  Nation. 

The  effect  of  building  this  bridee  55 
feet  high  instead  of  45  feet  over  the 
period  of  years  for  which  it  is  amortized 
will  cost  somebody  $3.7  million  more 
just  to  build  it.  The  cost  of  operating 
the  trafBc  and  the  approaches  at  this 
hi.gh  level  will  amount  to  about  $3.7  mil- 
lion. This  makes  a  total  cost  of  about 
$7.4  million. 

Who  is  going  to  pay  that'  That  is 
the  point  I  am  getting  at.  The  motor 
vehicle  users,  of  course,  are  goiny  to  pay 
for  it  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 
And  who  are  the  motor  vehicle  users? 
Part  of  those  users  are  the  motor  car- 
riers who  are  in  direct  competition  with 
the  water  carriers,  yet  they  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  a  penalty  to  build  a  high 
bridge  for  the  convenience  of  the  water 
carriers,  who  u.se  the  inland  waterways 
without  anv  cost  whatsoever. 

We,  as  taxpayers,  do  pretty  well  by 
these  water  carriers  already  In  the 
Public  Woiks  Appropriation  bill  .soon  to 
come  before  this  House  will  be  an  item 
of  $200  mi  lion  just  to  improve — this  is 
not  to  maintain,  this  is  just  to  improve 
our  inland  waterways,  rivers,  and  har- 
bors. That  is  an  outright  subsidy  to  the 
water  carriers. 

In  addition,  in  that  same  bill  there 
will  be  $100  more  for  maintenance  of 
the  same  facilities,  which  will  be  a  fur- 
ther subsidy  to  the  water  carriers. 

In  addit:on.  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  annually 
brings  a  bill  authorizing  a  $200  million 
subsidy  to  the  interocean  fla^'-ships.  and 
a  $100  million  subsidy  for  construction 
of  the  ship,  supposedly  repre.senting  the 
difference  in  cost  of  construction  in  ship- 
yards in  this  country  as  against  the  cost 
of  construction  in  shipyards  in  foreign 
countries.  All  of  that  cannot  be  assessed 
to  the  inland  carriers,  but  a  part  of  it 
can. 


The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  I 
cannot  see  the  justification  nor  the  jus- 
tice of  the  American  taxpayer  or  other 
forms  of  common  carrier  transportation 
contributing  to  the  operating  cost  of  the 
water  carriers,  who  continue  to  use  our 
inland  waterways  without  any  charge  to 
them  or  the  persons  who  use  their 
services. 

During  the  last  administration,  a  bill 
was  proposed  that  a  reasonable  service 
charge  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
water  carriers  to  help  pay  some  of  the 
cost  of  improving  the  waterways.  It  did 
not  receive  favorable  consideration  from 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  under- 
stand a  similar  bill  is  pending  this  year 
that  has  been  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  1  Mr.  Robison  1 .  It 
!s  not  identical,  but  it  invokes  the  same 
principle. 

Certainly  I  feel,  and  I  know  many 
other  Members  of  this  body  feel,  that 
this  precedent  that  we  have  maintained 
for  .some  150  years  now  should  be  re- 
appraised, looking  to  the  end  that  a  rea- 
sonable— not  a  prohibitive,  but  a  reason- 
able— charge  be  a.ssessed  to  the  use  of 
our  waterways  to  pay  a  portion,  not  en- 
tirely defray  the  cost,  but  to  help  pay 
the  cost  of  their  development. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

'I  he  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  Hou.se  re.solve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5963 >  to 
amend  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946 
v.ith  respect  to  the  vertical  clearance  of 
bridges  to  be  constructed  across  the 
Mi.ssis.sippi  River. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5963.  with 
Mr  Bass  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  made  clear  in  the  very  short  length  of 
the  bill  which  we  have  before  us.  A  pro- 
posal has  been  made  that  bridges  be  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  over  the  upper 
Mi.ssissippi  River  at  a  height  of  some  10 
feet  le,ss  than  any  presently  existing 
bridge.  If  any  one  bridge  is  authorized 
for  construction  at  that  height,  it  auto- 
matically sets  a  lower  height  for  all 
bridges  and  for  navigation  on  this  upper 
portion  of  the  river. 

I  would  first  like  to  point  out  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  you  who  heard  the 
uentleman  from  Kansas  discuss  this  bill 
a  minute  ago  that  he  was  in  error  in 
regard  to  the  cost  involved.  The  addi- 
tional cost  involved  for  bridges  for  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  within  the  next 
50  years,  as  estimated,  is  something  over 
$3  million  and  that  is  not  for  any  one 
bridge.  The  actual  proposed  additional 
cost  for  any  one  individual  bridge  so  far 
as  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  bridge 
is  concerned,  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
elevation,  would  be  something  like  $130.- 


000  or  $150,000.  The  cost  involved  in 
this  estim.ate  here  includes  an  estimate 
of  the  supposed  increase  in  the  cost  of 
gasoline  as  a  result  of  driving  a  car  over 
a  little  bit  higher  bridge.  This  cost  of 
$3  million  for  23  bridges  over  a  50-year 
period  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  very 
painful  process.  Actually,  if  it  were  nec- 
essary or  if  it  wen?  to  serve  any  point. 
it  could  be  brought  out  that  the  In- 
creased cost  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
height  of  these  br.dges  is  more  or  less 
infinitesimal  when  you  look  at  It  in  a 
long-range  view  and  realize  that  this  is 
spread  over  a  50-year  period  and  when 
possibly  23  bridges  will  be  built  over  this 
50-year  p>eriod.  Of  course,  nobody  knows 
precisely  how  many  bridges  will  be 
needed.  If  any  one  of  the  bridges  were 
built  with  only  a  45-foot  clearance,  it 
would  necessitate  a  complete  revising  of 
the  plaruied  navigational  use  of  the  up- 
per Mississippi  Ri^er.  It  would  neces- 
sitate a  complete  change  in  the  whole 
trend  and  design  of  towboats  which 
carry  these  great  loads  up  and  down  the 
river  and  which  operate  in  our  inland 
waterways  througfiout  the  entire  coun- 
try. As  it  is  point(?d  out  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  page  9,  the  whole  trend  of 
towboat  design  and  construction  in  the 
past  few  years  haj;  been  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  the  towboats  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  efficiency  and  to  afford  great- 
er safety  for  the  whole  tow.  The  safety 
of  operation  of  a  tow  is  in  great  part 
linked  to  the  pilot's  line  of  sight  and 
towboats  are  being  built  higher  to  in- 
crease the  safety  of  the  tows  so  that 
the  pilot  can  keep  the  full  length  of  his 
tow  under  observation.  I  think  it  is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers recommended  that  the  bridge 
heights  be  lower  on  this  relatively  small 
stretch  of  our  inland  waterway  system. 
What  we  propose  to  do  in  this  bill  is  to 
provide  merely  that  any  bridge  built  in 
the  future  shall  be  built  at  no  lower 
height  than  existing  bridges  under  which 
all  traffic  operates  today. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  extra  cost  of 
the  bridges  as  compared  with  45  and  55 
feet  is  relatively  small,  something  like 
$130,000  to  $150,000  per  bridge.  In  con- 
trast to  the  benefits  to  our  overall  econ- 
omy of  the  opportunity  for  fully  devel- 
oping traffic  on  our  inland  waterways 
the  cost  is  something  that  is  entirely 
out  of  line  with  the  risk  involved. 

If  navigational  developments  in  this 
area  are  such  in  the  yearj  ahead  that 
these  bridges  would  show  that  they  pro- 
vide too  great  an  interference  with  the 
normal  traffic  on  the  river  the  cost  of  re- 
placing the  bridg?s  or  changing  them  so 
the  waterway  could  be  used  by  the  barge 
lines  and  towboats  in  use  at  that  time 
you  would  be  potrntially  many  times  the 
added  cost  involved  here. 

The  potential  risk  is  far  too  great  for 
us  to  consider  allowing  the  construction 
of  bridges  offermg  too  low  clearance. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  understand  the 
problem  and  write  into  law  the  clear 
intent  that  there  shall  be  no  action  by 
any  administrative  agency  of  Govern- 
ment that  will  interfere  with  the  poten- 
tial economic  development  of  this  area 
by  restricting  the  use  of  a  normal  chan- 
nel of  commerce  that  has  been  part  of 


the  inherent  pattern  of  development  of 
our  economy  for  many  years  past. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  on  the 
committee  unanimously  concluded  that 
H.R.  5963  was  needed  and  desirable  leg- 
islation. In  fact,  that  is  the  opinion  of 
all  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

I  suppose  we  were  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  we  had  our  fingers  burnt  and 
had  learned  a  lesson  because  inadequate 
vertical  clearances  were  provided  on  the 
interstate  highway  system.  After"  the 
adoption  of  the  1956  Highway  Act  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Defense 
decided  that  14  feet  was  a  sufficient 
vertical  clearance  for  overpass  structures 
on  our  highways.  Quite  a  few  such 
structures  were  built  with  such  a  clear- 
ance. Last  year  it  was  determined  that 
14  feet  was  inadequate  and  the  minimum 
vertical  clearance  was  changed  to  16  feet. 

This  means  that  quite  a  few  structures 
will  eventually  have  to  be  razed  at  con- 
siderable expense.  It  is  going  to  cost 
more  to  rebuild  them  than  to  have  pro- 
vided a  16  foot  clearance  initially.  We 
do  not  want  to  majje  the  same  mistake 
on  inac  equate  vertical  clearances  for 
bridges  spanning  our  rivers. 

This  bill,  in  effect,  provides  that  no 
further  bridges  on  this  reach  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  shall  be  built  with  a  verti- 
cal clearance  less  than  the  minimum  ex- 
isting vertical  clearance,  which  is  55  feet 
above  the  2  percent  line  or  63  feet  above 
the  noi-mal  pool  stage. 

The  Army  Engineers,  the  State  high- 
way department,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  have  recommended  that 
two  new  bridges  be  built  in  this  reach  of 
the  Mississippi  having  a  vertical  clear- 
ance of  45  feet  above  the  2  percent  line 
and  55  feet  above  pool  stage. 

If  this  decision  is  followed  the  vertical 
clearances  on  the  Mississippi  River  would 
be  permanently  fixed  at  these  lower 
heights. 

Of  course,  it  is  cheaper  to  build  lower 
bridges  but  let  us  see  how  much  cheaper 
and  whether  the  risk  is  worth  it. 

The  experts  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 23  bridges  will  be  built  across 
this  reach  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  next 
50  years.  The  total  increase  in  the 
cost  of  constr-uction  for  all  23  bridges 
in  the  next  50  years,  over  and  above 
what  is  recommended  by  the  Ai-my 
Engineers,  will  amount  to  only  $3.7  mil- 
Uon.  The  incresised  operating  cost  of 
vehicles  using  the  higher  bridges  will 
amount  to  $3.7  million  or  a  total  of 
$7.4  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  true  it  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  boats  using  the  Missis- 
sippi will  be  able  to  pass  under  the  45 
foot  clearance  suggested  by  the  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  However,  a  nimiber  ol  boats 
now  using  this  reach  of  the  Mississippi 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  A  number  of 
others  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  in  order 
that  they  can  pass  under  thes<?  lower 
bridges. 

The  evidence,  however,  is  rather  con- 
clusive that  pilot  houses  in  the  future 
are  going  to  be  built  higher.  Larger 
and  larger  tows  are  being  pushed  on 
the  river.     In  order  to  lessen  the  blind 


spot  in  front  of  these  larger  tows, 
which  are  definite  safety  hazards,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pilot  houses  be 
raised. 

If  by  any  chance  we  raise  the  pool 
stage  on  the  Mississippi  River,  as  we 
are  now  doing  on  the  Ohio  River,  the 
great  majority  of  the  boats  would  not 
be  able  to  pass  under  the  lower  pro- 
posed bridges.  Most  of  the  dams  on  the 
Ohio  River  have  deteriorated  and  be- 
come obsolete  because  of  age  and  use. 
It  was  necessary  that  they  be  replaced. 
This  modernization  of  the  Ohio  River 
is  now  taking  place.  However,  one  high 
level  dam  is  replacing  three  or  four  of 
the  preseiit  dams.  Naturally,  the  pool 
stage  of  the  Ohio  River  is  going  to  be 
raised  considerably.  At  my  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati the  pool  stage  will  increase  as 
much  as  13  feet.  The  bridges  over  the 
Ohio  River  have  unusually  high  clear- 
ances because  of  the  high  topography 
of  the  ground  on  either  side.  If  it  were 
other-wise  the  modernization  of  the  Ohio 
River  would  be  impossible  unless  all  of 
the  bridges  were  raised  at  astronomi- 
cal costs. 

You  can  readily  see  what  would  hap- 
pen on  the  Mississippi  if,  sometime  m 
the  near  future,  larger  and  higher  level 
dams  replace  the  present  ones.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man.  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5963.  The  effect 
of  this  bill  is  simply  to  establish  by  leg- 
islative action  that  the  present  bridge 
clearances  that  have  existed  for  many 
years  on  the  upp>er  Mississippi  should  be 
continued.  For  many  years  by  admin- 
istrative decision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
the  bridge  clearance  between  the  lUi- 
nois  River  and  St.  Paul  has  been  55 
feet  above  the  98  percent  flood  water 
mark  and  63  7  feet  above  the  normal 
pool.  The  only  reason  for  this  bill  to- 
day is  that  the  Corps  of  Elngineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  recently, 
after  many  hearings,  came  out  with  a 
decision  that  in  their  opinion  the  clear- 
ances on  the  upper  Mississippi  should 
be  reduced  from  the  55-foot  mark  to  the 
45-foot  mark.  This  raised  gi'eat  objec- 
tion by  those  navigation  users  of  the  up- 
per Mississippi  and  resulted  in  this  bill 
bein.c  introduced,  and  after  the  hearings 
before  our  committee  it  was  the  decision 
of  our  committee  that  we  should  take 
legislative  action  to  insure  by  this  action 
that  the  present  clearances  are  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  actually  we  have  a 
large  investment  to  protect  in  the  upper 
Mississippi.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  over  a  period  of  years  has  in- 
vested $223  million  in  a  navigation  proj- 
ect from  the  Illinois  River  to  St.  Paul, 
to  estabhsh  a  navigation  depth  clear- 
ance, draft  depth,  of  9  feet.  Now,  if  we 
are  going  to  spend  $223  million  to  estab- 
lish the  adequacy  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi for  navigation  use,  it  certainly  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  we  should  then 
hamstring  our  investment  by  lowering 
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the  bridge  clearances  by  10  feet  and 
thereby  making  it  impossible  for  the 
present  risers  to  even  use  the  river.  The 
only  argument  today  is  that  if  we  main- 
tain this  bridge  level  at  55  feet,  that 
over  the  next  50  years,  with  the  esti- 
mated 23  bridges  to  be  built  on  this 
stretch  of  the  river,  that  it  might  cost 
$3.7  million  which  otherwise  might  not 
be  spent  for  that  purpose.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  protecting  an  investment 
of  $223  million  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  we  are  making 
certain  that  the  waters  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  may  be  adequately  available 
for  whatever  use  the  future  may  re- 
quire. We  do  not  know  what  the  future 
may  bring,  but  we  do  know  that  once  a 
bridge  Is  built,  it  freezes  the  use  of  that 
river  forever  for  any  t5T?e  of  navigation 
boat  that  has  a  height  in  excess  of  that 
bridge  level. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr,  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
is  holding  up  the  bridgebuilding  in  that 
area  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  made  this  tentative  decision 
has  held  up  all  new  construction  of 
either  new  navigation  craft  or  new 
bridges  until  this  matter  is  resolved. 
Unless  we  pass  by  legislation  this  bill, 
this  uncertain  condition  will  continue  in- 
definitely and  will  probably  delay  the 
construction  of  both  bridges  and  new 
navigational  craft  to  the  detriment.  I 
beUeve.  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  was 
reading  on  page  12  of  the  committee  re- 
port with  reference  to  the  statement  that 
you  made  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
future  navigational  uses  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Mississippi. 

Reading  from  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port on  page  12: 

The  projectefl  program  of  construction  of 
23  bridges  In  the  next  50  years  In  these 
reaches  of  the  river  and  the  preaent  and 
prospective  navigational  use  of  the  river  In 
relation  to  the  total  economy  of  the  area 
were  the  major  factors  Influencing  the  revi- 
sion of  these  standard  clearances. 

I  wondered  what  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation was  of  that. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  section  the 
gentleman  is  reading  is  not  the  language 
of  the  committee,  but  is  a  quotation 
from  the  letter  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  We  found  the  Department 
of  the  Army  was  wrong  with  respect  to 
bridge  clearances  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  as  was  very  clearly 
explained  by  the  gentleman  fnxn  Ohio 
[Mr.  ScHERER],  because  for  several  years 
the  Department  of  the  Army  saM  a 
bridge  clearance  of  14  feet  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  was  adequate. 
When  we  actually  had  hearings  on 
bridge    clearances    on    the    Interstate 


Highway  System  we  found  that  after  2 
or  3  years  of  backing  and  filling,  they 
decided  they  were  completely  wrong  and 
that  a  proper  clearance  should  be  16  feet 
or  17  feet.  In  the  meantime  there  were 
hundreds  of  bridges  built  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  and  as  a  result 
our  missiles,  some  of  them  traveling  on 
trucks,  were  in  the  situation  where  they 
had  to  stop  the  trucks  and  sometimes  let 
air  out  of  the  tires  of  tlie  trucks  before 
they  could  even  just  barely  ease  under 
some  bridges;  and  in  othei-  cases  they 
even  had  to  raise  the  bridges  in  order 
to  get  trucks  through  that  were  carry- 
ing missile.s. 

So  it  wa.s  proven  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  was  wrong  in  that  instance 
as  we  found  through  our  hearings. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  is  infallible  or  their 
prediction  of  future  navigation  use  of 
the  Mississippi  is  any  more  infallible 
than  they  were  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  bridges  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Scha\tngel] 

Mr.  SCHWENGEIa  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  indicate  my  support  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  and  also  to  say  that 
originally  I  had  some  misgivings  about 
this  legislation,  because  while  it  seemed 
that  we  were  setting  a  minimum  height, 
I  thought  we  might  also  be  setting  a 
maximum  height,  which  I  thought  was 
bad  policy.  After  a  thorough  discus- 
sion this  was  cleared  up.  I  think  the 
bill  has  been  amended  in  this  respect, 
so  this  is  not  true  now.  So  whereas  I 
had  misgi'/ings  about  it  originally,  after 
hearing  the  testimony  I  am  now  in  com- 
plete support  of  the  legislation  and  hope 
it  will  be  approved  by  this  committee 
and  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GPJVY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GR..\Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
great  dissatisfaction  on  my  part  that  I 
rise  in  opjjosition  to  any  measure  .spon- 
sored by  my  good  friend,  and  committee 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr  Smith!.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  sincere  in  his  purpo.se  in  bringing 
this  bill  before  the  House:  however,  I 
must  be  frank  in  stating  that  I  believe 
the  bill  is  unnecessary  and  in  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  excess  of  $3  million  over  the  next 
few  years  because  of  increased  costs  of 
constructing  new  bridges  at  a  vertical 
clerance  of  not  less  than  55  feet  above 
river  level.  As  you  know,  the  55-foot 
minimum  is  more  than  recommended  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  an 
authority  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  recently  passed  legislation 
in  Congress  this  year,  providing  for  in- 
creased motor  vehicle  taxes  in  excess  of 
$11   billion,  all  because  the  Interstate 


Highway  System  is  costing  over  $11  bil- 
lion more  than  original  estimates  made 
in  1956,  when  we  passed  the  act  H.R. 
5963  is  the  type  of  legislation  that 
forces  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  money  for  uses  other 
than  building  highways. 

Building  a  bridge  structure  10  or  15 
feet  higher  than  navigation  require- 
ments is  an  unnecessary  expenditure,  to 
say  the  least.  Building  modern  four- 
lane  turnpikes  to  give  safe  economical 
driving  for  our  motor  vehicle  users 
would  seem  to  deserve  every  cent  we 
collect  for  that  purpose  instead  of  di- 
verting these  needed  funds  to  building 
bridges  higher  than  necessary.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Illinois  is  fortunate  in  having 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  highway 
engineers  to  head  up  oiir  niinois  State 
Highway  Department.  Ralph  Bartels- 
meyer,  our  chief  highway  engineer,  is  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials.  Under 
date  of  June  19,  1961,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Bartelsmeyer  on  this  subject. 
He  is  opposed  to  the  bill  and  gives  ade- 
quate reasons  why.  I  would  like  to  read 
you  his  letter.    It  is  as  follows : 

Statk  op  Illinois,  Depahtment  or 

Public  VVoaits  and  Buildings, 

Springfield,  June  19,  1961. 
Subject:    H.R.    5963,    navigation    clearances. 
Hon   Kenneth  J   Gray, 
House  of  Representatwes, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Congressman  Gray:  Recently  H.R. 
59G3  was  presented  to  the  87th  Congress 
by  Congressman  Smfth  of  Mississippi. 
This  resolution  contained  a  requirement 
establishing  certain  vertical  navigation 
olparances  for  any  new  bridges  constructed 
across  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mississippi 
River  lying  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  River  and  the  extension  of  Lafayette 
Road.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  requirement  stip- 
ulated that  any  such  bridge  shall  have  a 
vertical  clearance  of  not  less  than  55  feet 
above  river  levels  reached  98  percent  of  the 
time  and  not  less  than  63.7  feet  above  river 
levels  at  normal  pool  stages. 

The  clearance  requirements  that  are  con- 
t.TJned  In  the  subject  resolution  would  be 
con.siderably  greater  than  those  that  are 
normally  required  as  determined  from  a  re- 
cently completed  economic  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  vertical  navigation  clearances  on 
bridge  costs.  This  analysis  was  made  Jointly 
by  the  Highway  Departments  of  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois. Missouri.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  VS3.  Army,  for 
i-he  upper  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  River 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  and 
St  Paul.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  by  a 
news  release  dated  February  8.  1961,  from 
thPir  Chicago  office,  published  the  result*  of 
their  analysis  which  show  that  the  clear- 
ance most  beneficial  to  the  States'  and  Na- 
tional economy  for  both  land  and  water 
trai-L-jportation  would  be  45  feet  atxjve  river 
level  reached  98  percent  of  the  time  and  50 
feet  above  river  level  at  pool  stages.  The  pro- 
pfised  resolution  now  before  Congress  at- 
tempts to  override  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
recommendations  by  providing  10  feet  greater 
vertical  clearance  for  the  98  percent  water 
level  and  13.7  feet  greater  verltical  clearance 
for  the  normal  pool. 

The  following  statistics  can  be  noted  In 
Congressman  SMrrn's  report  No.  345  pre- 
pared In  connection  with  Hotise  Resolution 
5963: 

1.  Net  tons  hauled  and  ton  miles  made  by 
river  transportation  have  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  8  years. 
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2.  The  lowest  cleiu-ance  at  any  bridge  on 
the  reach  of  the  river  under  consideration 
Is  63  7  feet  above  pcol. 

3  Navigation  InttTests'  main  reason  for 
wanting  greater  clearances  Is  to  raise  the 
height  of  the  pilothouse,  and,  by  so  doing, 
raise  the  pilot's  eye  level  to  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  blind  spKjt  n  the  front  of  the  tow. 
This  additional  helt;ht  of  pilot's  eye  level 
would  provide  for  safer  operation  for  the 
1.200-foot-long  tows  mentioned  In  the  report. 

In  the  recent  economic  analysis,  as  com- 
piled by  the  aforementioned  States,  data  was 
gathered  in  connection  with  the  fixed  heights 
of  all  towing  units  s.nd  tonnage  carried  by 
these  tows  now  operating  In  this  section  of 
the  river.     This  data  revealed: 

1.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all  tonnage  was 
handled  by  towing  units  that  had  fixed 
heights  to  40  feet  or  less  and  that  95  per- 
cent of  all  tonnage  was  handled  by  towing 
units  with  fixed  heights  of  46  feet  or  less. 

2.  These  tows  were  up  to  1,200  feet  In 
length. 

3.  Of  all  towing  tmlts  operating  In  this 
reach  of  the  river  during  the  6  years  from 
1965  through  1959,  only  six  vessels  had 
heights  In  excess  of  45  feet.  Data  obtained 
Indicates  that  the  most  powerful  type  of 
towing  units  preser  tly  operating  on  the 
upper  river  range  between  39  feet  and  40  feet 
In  height.  Pilot's  eye  level  elevation  neces- 
sarily must  be  somewhat  lower. 

If,  according  to  C<mgressman  Smith's  re- 
port, a  higher  pilot's  eye  level  elevation  Is  so 
all  Important  to  sale  operation,  and  since 
presently  there  Is  no  other  height  restric- 
tion than  the  63.7-fiX)t  minimum  clearance 
of  any  existing  bridge,  we  question  why  the 
navigation  Interests  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  excess  cl'sarance  by  providing  for 
Increased  heights  of  pilot  houses  In  most  of 
the  towing  units  that  were  built  during  this 
recent  period. 

All  the  States  concerned  and  particularly 
the  Illinois  Division  of  Highways  wish  to 
avoid  constructing  any  bridge  over  any 
navigable  waterway  that  would  unduly 
binder  or  restrict  development  of  water- 
borne  transportation.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  morally  bound  to  avoid  needless  expend- 
itures of  highway  funds  by  providing  ex- 
cessive clearances  lor  the  accommodation 
of  but  a  very  limited  number  of  vessels, 
some  of  which  are  outmoded  or  can  be 
modified  to  pass  under  a  bridge  having  a  45- 
foot  vertical  clearance. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  45-foot  and 
60-foot  vertical  clearance  requirements  re- 
cently established  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  the  basis  of  the  economic  analysis  sub- 
mitted by  the  States  concerned  will  place 
no   undue   restrictions  on   river   navigation. 

We,  therefore,  ask  your  support  In  our  ob- 
jections to  the  Increased  vertical  clearance 
requirements  as  set  forth  In  House  Resolu- 
tion 5963. 

Very  truly  yours. 

R.  R.  Bartelsmeyer, 
Chief  Highway  Engineer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  let  me  again 
state  that  I  find  great  displeasure  in 
having  to  oppose  any  measure  presented 
to  the  House  by  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ml'ssissippi  [Mr.  SmithI. 
He  is  a  forthright,  intelligent,  hard- 
working member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  He  is  very  sincere  in 
offering  his  bill;  however,  I  do  believe 
in  all  sincerity  that  more  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  motor  vehicle  users 
and  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
in  this  instance.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  matt<;r  careful  consideration 
before  voting.    Thank  you. 


Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Robison]. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
have  no  particular  comments  to  make  on 
H.R.  5963.  the  bill  now  before  us,  other 
than  to  note  that  it  is  an  amendment  to 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946,  and  that 
even  though  both  the  Bureau  of  PubUc 
Roads  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  were 
opposed  to  the  bill  it  is  clearly  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  overrule,  in 
this  fashion,  an  administrative  finding 
made  under  discretionary  powers 
granted  by  that  act. 

The  situation  does,  however,  point  up 
the  fact  that  it  might  be  wise  for  this 
Congress  to  take  a  further  look  at  the 
broader  question  here  involved.  In 
1959,  the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill — beised  on  a  Department  of 
Commerce  rep>ort  on  "Navigational 
Clearance  Requirements  for  Highway 
and  Railroad  Bridges,"  published  in 
1955 — which  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
was  believed  to  hold  forth  the  promise  of 
saving  manj'  millions  of  dollars  annually 
in  highway  bridge-construction  costs. 

What  would  that  draft  bill  do?  Well. 
as  I  understand  the  situation,  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  require  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  approving 
bridge  plans  for  structures  crossing  navi- 
gable waters,  to,  and  I  quote:  "protect 
the  interests  of  public  navigation."  I 
have  no  intention  of  downgrading,  in 
any  way,  the  importance  of  waterway 
transportation  and  I  think  it  is  obvious 
from  the  position  our  committee  has 
taken  on  this  particular  measure  that 
it  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  same. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  better 
served,  as  we  work  toward  a  truly  co- 
ordinated national  transp>ortation  sys- 
tem, if  that  provision  were  changed  so  as 
to  recognize  the  equal  rights  of  all  forms 
of  surface  transportations,  not  just 
watercraft  alone,  and  to  consider  the 
economic  effects  on  all  forms  of  surface 
transportation,  not  just  watercraft 
alone,  in  deciding  upon  bridge  clear- 
ances and  the  necessity  for  movable 
spans. 

The  draft  bill  submitted  to  Congress 
in  1959,  as  I  have  mentioned,  would  do 
Just  that  by  so  amending  the  General 
Bridge  Act  as  to  require  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  base  their  approval  of  bridge 
plans,  and  again  I  quote:  "upon  the 
public  interest,"  and  would  spec.fically 
require  those  officials,  in  considering 
what  constitutes  the  public  interest,  to 
recognize,  first,  the  equal  rights  of  all 
forms  of  surface  transportation — high- 
way, railroad,  waterway,  and  pipeline; 
second,  consider  how  the  navigational 
clearances  to  be  required,  and  any  con- 
ditions relating  to  bridge  maintenance 
and  operation,  afifect  all  forms  of  sur- 
face transportation;  and  third,  to  take 
into  account  any  special  requirijments 
for  accommodation  of  federally  owned 
defense  watercraft. 

Thus  the  emphasis  would  be  sv/itched 
from    protection    of    navigational    in- 


terests only  to  an  effort  to  establish 
clearances  which  would  have  the 
minimal  total  economic  effect  on  til 
forms  of  surface  transportation.  The 
draft  bill  also  provides  that,  wherever 
feasible,  fixed  bridges  would  be  con- 
structed in  preference  to  movable  span 
bridges,  thereby  permitting  freer  move- 
ment of  overland  and  waterway  traffic 
without  the  disruption  resulting  from 
operation  of  movable  span  bridges. 

When  our  committee  received  testi- 
mony on  this  matter  last  year — specifi- 
cally on  H  R.  7153.  86th  Congress,  which 
was  that  draft  bill  I  have  mentioned  as 
introduced  by  myself,  General  Itschner. 
Chief  of  Engineers,  testified  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  already  making 
this  sort  of  an  economic  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  bridge-clearance  decisions  on 
all  forms  of  transportation  as  sin  admin- 
istrative procedure  it  hsid  adopted  on  its 
own,  and  that  H.R.  7153,  if  enacted, 
would  only  put  in  statutory  language 
what  the  corps  was  already  doing. 

This  may  be  so,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
very  much  better  to  bring  statutory  re- 
quirements in  line  with  existing  admin- 
istrative procedures — if  they  are  proper 
ones — even  though  it  is  a  sort  of  cart 
before  the  horse  situation.  There  is 
another  reason  to  consider  why  wo 
oueht  to  do  this,  too,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  that  lies  in  the  possibility — only  a 
possibility.  I  say — that  although  the 
engineers  seek  as  best  they  can  to  now 
determine  the  public  interest  in  these 
matters  they  may  still  be  somewhat  in- 
clined to  lean  in  the  direction  of  navi- 
gational intenists  because  that  is  the 
way  the  law  under  which  they  must  now 
operate  is  worded,  even  though  tliat 
language  had  its  outgrowth  from  the 
situation  which  existed,  many  years  ago. 
when  waterway  traffic  was  the  most  im- 
portant method  we  had  of  moving  goods, 
and  waterways  were  the  chief  arteries 
of  transportation. 

In  any  event,  when  our  committee 
failed  to  take  any  action  on  H.R.  7153  as 
introduced  by  myself  in  the  last  Con- 
gres-^.  I  reintroduced  a  comparable  bill 
in  this,  the  87th  Congress,  under  the 
designation  of  H.R.  5837,  and  the  same 
is  still  awaiting  consideration  by  our 
committee. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  just  received 
through  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
a  favorable  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  on  my  bill.  H.R.  5837.  and, 
before  I  reintroduced  my  bill,  the  chair- 
man had  received  a  favorable  report 
from  the  new  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  the  draft  bill — compa- 
rable to  the  1959  draft  bill— that  had 
been  resubmitted  to  Congress  earlier 
this  year  by  the  outgoing  Eisenhower 
adminiitration.  In  his  letter  to  our 
chairman  under  date  of  March  15,  1961, 
Edward  Gudeman.  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  states  that  his  Department 
has,  and  I  quote:  "reexamined  this 
item  and  we  continue  to  support  its 
enactment." 

The  outgoing  administration,  in  send- 
ing this  draft  proposal  back  up  to  the 
Hill  this  year,  reiterated  Its  belief  that 
bridge  clearances  established  pursuant 
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to  the  concepts  I  have  outlined  would  re- 
stilt  in  savings  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually without  unduly  affecting  water- 
way transportation.  It  pointed  out  that 
those  savings  would  inure  principally  to 
the  Federal-aid,  State,  and  local  high- 
way programs,  and  in  a  substantially 
lesser  degree  to  railroads  and  pipelines 
as  well.  Finally,  it  pointed  out  that 
those  savings  in  highway  bridge-costs 
would  make  public  funds  immediately 
available  for  other  urgently  needed  high- 
way improvements. 

These  optimistic  statements  have  been 
echoed  before  our  committee  in  the  past 
by  the  American  Automobile  Association 
and  by  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials.  Perhaps  these 
optimistic  hopes  are  only  coiijectural, 
but,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  just  gone 
through  a  difficult  time  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  keep  our  vast  Federal  high- 
way program  going  and  on  schedule,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  Congress 
would  do  well  to  consider  further  the 
possibility  that  this  change — dictated  in 
the  public  interest — might  ease  our  fu- 
ture pathway. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  hope,  there- 
fore, in  closing,  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  give  early  and  full 
consideration  to  my  bill,  H.R.  5837. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
603  of  th*  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  (33 
U.S.C.  535)  1«  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following   new  subsection: 

"(d)  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  thlB  Act,  the  vertical  clearance  of  any 
bridge  constructed  Eicross  the  Mississippi 
River  between  the  Junction  of  the  Illinois 
River  and  the  extension  of  Lafayette  Road, 
Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  shall  be  not  less 
than  flfty-flve  feet  above  river  levels  reached 
98  per  centum  of  the  time,  and  not  less  than 
sixty-three  and  seven-tenths  feet  above  river 
levels  at  normal  navigation  pool  stages." 

Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss  of  Cali- 
fornia: Page  2.  line  2,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  add  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  minimum  vertical  clearance 
at  project  flood  plane  of  any  bridge  con- 
structed across  the  Sacramento  River  be- 
tween Rio  Vista  and  Chlco  Landing,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
shall  be  not  less  than  sixty  feet." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  accept- 
able to  the  committee,  because  it  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  present  this 
problem  before  the  other  body. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  this  side  of  the  aisle  has  re- 
viewed  the   amendment.    We   think  it 


is  a  desirable  amendment,  and  have  no 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  parallel  situa- 
tion to  that  relating  to  the  vertical 
clearance  of  bridges  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

In  northern  California,  because  of 
what  I  and  my  colleagues  consider  to  be 
shortsighted  public  policies,  there  is 
grave  danger  that  a  proposed  low  level 
bridge  across  tlie  Sacramento  River  at 
R  Street  in  the  capital  city  of  Sacra- 
mento will  place  an  arbitrary'  and  unnec- 
essary ceiling  on  tlie  u?e  of  this  stream. 
Not  only  are  the  necessities  of  day-to- 
day commerce  involved  here  but,  more 
importantly,  the  future  defense  traffic  on 
the  river  and  the  emergency  operation  of 
large  river  dredges  when  they  are  ur- 
gently needed  in  time  of  disastrous 
floods. 

At  present  there  is  no  bridge  on  the 
Sacramento  River  from  Rio  Vista  to 
Chico  Landing  that  does  net  at  least  have 
a  100-foot  clearance.  In  fact,  all  except 
two  of  the  existing  bridges  have  un- 
limited clearances.  If  a  bridge  with  a 
40-foot  vertical  clearance  were  to  be 
erected  at  R  Street — as  requested  in  an 
application  to  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Elnpi- 
neers  by  the  California  Department  of 
Highways — it  would  set  a  precedent  that 
would  affect  spans  over  navigable 
streams  in  all  areas  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Within  the  next  10  years  seven 
new  bridges  are  to  be  constructed  across 
the  Sacramento,  which  Indicates  how 
vitally  important  is  the  decision  on  the 
vertical  clearance  on  the  R  Street  Bridge. 

As  provided  by  law,  public  hearings 
were  held  last  fall  in  connection  with  the 
R  Street  Bridge,  at  which  several  dozen 
public  bodies  and  private  organizations 
testified  against  the  original  proposal  of 
the  highway  department  for  a  35-foot 
bridge.  In  view  of  the  clamor  raised 
against  this  low-level  structure,  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  undertook  an  eco- 
nomic analysis,  coming  up  some  months 
later  with  a  preliminary  approval  of  a 
minimal  vertical  clearance  of  40  feet. 

In  recent  months.  Members  of  the 
Congress  representing  a  majority  of 
northern  California  districts  have  ex- 
pressed their  unanimous  belief  that  a 
40-foot  vertical  bridge  would  not  only 
hamstring  the  future  use  of  the  Sacra- 
mento for  the  necessities  of  commerce 
but  also  well  might  result  in  the  overturn 
of  projected  plans  of  the  Sacramento 
Air  Materiel  Area — McClollan  Air  Force 
Base — to  act  as  a  major  recovery  site 
for  manned  space  reentry  vehicles  and 
recoverable  boosters. 

If  SMAMA's  plan  to  act  as  a  booster 
recovery  site  and  rehabilitation  area  is  to 
be  effected,  one  of  the  many  requirements 
would  be  a  bridge  with  at  least  a  55-foot 
vertical  clearance.  Some  of  the  boosters 
SMAMA  plans  to  recover  and  repair, 
such  as  Saturn  I,  now  being  developed 
under  Air  Force  feasibility  studies,  are 
45  feet  in  diameter  and  110  feet  long. 
Since  highways  cannot  carry  these  .space 
vehicle  loads,  nor  railroads  move  tliem, 
the  answer  as  far  a.s  can  be  seen  today, 
obviously,  is  water  transportation. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  to  be  short- 
sighted indeed  to  limit  the  future  poten- 


tial military  and  civilian  industrial  capa- 
bilities of  Sacramento  by  constructing  a 
low-level  immovable  bridge  which  would 
restrict  river  traffic  forevermore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  these  cogent 
reasons  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5963,  as  reported,  provid- 
ing that  the  minimum  vertical  clearance 
at  project  flood  plane  of  any  bridge  con- 
structed across  the  Sacramento  River  be- 
tween Rio  Vista  and  Chico  Landing, 
Calif.,  shall  be  not  less  than  60  feet. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  week  ago  today, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  made  an 
announcement  that  the  Government 
would  permit  sales  of  subsidized  farm 
products  including  cotton  textiles  and 
other  farm  products  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  its  European  bloc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view  I  think  this 
is  just  granting  dollar  aid  to  Russia 
through  the  back  door  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  am  shocked  to 
learn  that  Secretary  Freeman  and  Sec- 
retary Hodges  have  committed  the  Gov- 
ernment virtually  to  deliver  American 
tax  dollars  to  the  Communist  countries. 
Such  sales  have  been  banned  by  this 
Government  for  years  with  the  single 
exception  of  Poland  and,  obviously,  the 
foreign  policy  which  applies  to  Polish 
sales  does  not  apply  to  Russia  and  the 
other  Ii-on  Curtain  countries. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  grant  dollars 
to  the  Red  treasuries  to  enable  them  to 
buy  American  agricultural  products. 

Aside  from  the  fantastic  aspect  of  the 
situation  in  asking  the  American  tax- 
payer to  subsidize  purchases  made  by 
Russia,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  State  Department  concurred  in  this 
reversal  of  foreign  policy.  Although  the 
Commerce  Department  was  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  other  papers  last 
week  as  saying  that  the  White  House 
endor.scd  this  change,  I  shall  ask  Secre- 
tary Hodges  not  to  issue  any  export 
licenses  until  he  has  consulted  Secretary 
Rusk  and  until  he  has  advised  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  of  tlie  administra- 
tion's policy  determination  on  this 
question. 

In  my  view,  none  of  the  brave  speeches 
that  have  been  made  on  winning  the 
struggle  against  communism  will  have 
any  effect  at  home  or  abroad,  if  our 
policies  contradict  our  words. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  calling 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  certainly  is  in  conflict  with  what  I  be- 
lieve the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation 
should  be  and  what  is  announced  as  the 
policy.  This  back-door  method  of  pro- 
viding dollar  support  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  certainly  inexcusable  and  con- 
trary to  the  basic  policies  that  should 
be  the  policies  of  this  country. 

I  might  add  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
am  not  too  suprised  about  it  in  view  of 
the  fact  the  United  States  is  indirectly 
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negotiating  for  tractors  for  the  Commu- 
nists in  Cuba.    So  it  should  be  not  too 
surprising  I  suppose  that  through  the 
back  door  again — this  precedent  having 
been  set  by  the  Cuban  back-door  deal  on 
tractors — that  there  is  an  effort  now  to 
make    American    agricultural    products 
available  to  the  Reds.    I  have,  of  course, 
by  introducing  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 322  opposed  the  proposal  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Castro  and  his  Communist 
government  for  a  tractor  exchange  for 
human  beings  as  being  contrary  to  basic 
American  policy  aijainst  paying  indem- 
nity.   There  is  no  question  but  what  this 
has  the  backing  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States— he  having  requested  the 
members  of  this  committee  to  function 
and  proposed  tax  exemptions  and  export 
licenses.     It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
another  back-door  method  of  acknowl- 
edging the  existence  of  communism  in 
this  hemisphere  and  acknowledging  or 
recognizing — by    indirection — Castro    as 
the  head  of  the  Communist  government. 
It  certainly  serves  no  good  purpose  in 
solidifying  the  free  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere against  Communist  inflltration. 
Equally  objectionable  is  the  Issuance  of 
these  export  licenses  to  Russia  to  which 
the  gentleman  just  called  the  attention 
of    the  House.     I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  again. 

Here  is  another  effort  which  I  think 
is  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
free  people  of  the  world  in  this  cold 
war  struggle  against  communism.  In- 
corporate the  text  of  my  resolution  on 
the  tractor  deal.  In  opposition  to  it  for 
the  further  information  of  the  House 
and  serve  notice  that  I  shall  call  for 
House  action  on  it  if  negotiations  for 
blackmail  payments  to  Communist  Cas- 
tro continue.    Text  follows: 

Whereas  Castro's  offer  to  trade  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  Cuban  prisoners  for  five 
hundred  heavy-duty  tractors  Is  admittedly 
indemnification  by  this  Nation  to  a  Com- 
munist country;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  blackmail;  and 
Whereas  this  Is  extortion;  and 
Whereas   this  Nation,   as  the  leading  na- 
tion of  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  would 
be  kowtowing  to  the  demands  of  a  Commu- 
nist dictator;  and 

Whereas  the  tractors  are  not  farm  equip- 
ment to  aid  Castro's  so-called  agrarian  re- 
form but  rather  heavy-duty  construction 
vehicles  which  could  build  airstrljM  and 
missile  launching  sites  to  be  used  against 
the  free  nations  of  this  hemisphere;    and 

Whereas  these  tractors  comprise  equip- 
ment negotiable  with  Red  China  or  some 
other  Commvuilst  nation  and  could  be 
traded  for  war  materiel;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation's  prestige  would  sink 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  appeasement  to  commu- 
nism; and 

Whereas  there  are  one  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand more  prisoners  rotting  in  Castro's  rat- 
hole  prisons  who  could  be  traded,  hundreds 
at  a  time,  for  further  "Indemniflcatlon"  from 
this  country;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  lost  their 
lives  In  two  World  Wars  and  Korea  fighting 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  America  and  dying 
to  affirm  their  dedication  to  her  freedom; 
and 

Whereas,  although  there  exists  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters,  we 
must  remember  that  soldiers  of  all  nations 
have  lost  their  Uves  wiUingly  before  bowing 
<^own  to  an  enemy  which  raises  questloa 
as  to  why  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  freedom 


fighters  would  even  agree  to  such  a  trade, 
knowing  that  It  will  only  make  stronger  the 
enemy  they  are  trying  to  defeat;  and 

Whereas,  In  reality,  the  twelve  hundred 
prisoners  Castro  speaks  of  are  not  twelve 
hundred  prisoners  of  Cuba,  but  twelve  hun- 
dred more  Cuban  prisoners  for.  in  fact,  every 
Cuban  in  Cuba  today  Is  a  prisoner  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  It  should,  "here- 
fore,  be  this  country's  goal  to  free  all  the 
people  of  Cuba  and  not  only  the  -.welve 
hundred  who  recently  returned  to  their 
homeland;   and 

Whereas,  although  It  may  be  argued  that 
other  nations  of  this  hemisphere  are  mak- 
ing token  donations  to  this  cause,  it  :s  this 
country,  and  not  others,  that  Is  being  forced 
to  make  this  trade  In  the  name  cif  In- 
demnity:  and 

Whereas  freemen  have  traditionally  been 
willing  to  sficriflce  both  liberty  and  life  in 
defense  of  principle;  and 

Whereas  Communism  can  never  be  de- 
feated by  governments  or  people  too  soft 
for  sacrifice  and  who  choose.  Instead,  to  pay 
tribute  to  tyranny:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{tfie  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  this  Government  oppose 
the  trading  of  machines  for  humans  as 
proposed  by  the  Ctovernment  of  Cuba  and 
request  the  President  to  withhold  any  exec- 
utive approval  of  such  a  trade,  to  refuse  to 
permit  the  Issuance  of  export  licenses  for 
such  machinery,  and  to  refuse  to  permit 
gifts  made  for  such  a  trade  to  be  deducted 
for  Income  tax  purposes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land on  bringing  this  subject  up.  It 
seems  to  me  particularly  Important  to 
point  out  the  apparent  tack  of  coordina- 
tion between  the  various  agencies.  We 
have  recently  had  this  briefly  called  to 
our  attention  in  another  case  in  which 
the  United  States  through  its  representa- 
tives at  the  International  Conference  in 
Mexico  authorized  a  barter  agreement 
whereby  the  United  States  bought  sur- 
plus lead  from  other  countries  in  ex- 
change for  wheat  when  we  already  have 
a  surplus  of  lead  in  our  own  markets. 
While  we  are  doing  that  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  hand  we  canceled  an 
agreement  whereby  Brazil  would  sell  us 
sugar  in  return  for  buying  our  wheat 
and  left  it  open  so  that  we  are  buying 
sugar  from  Brazil  with  dollars,  giving 
Brazil  the  opportunity  to  turn  around 
and  purchase  wheat  from  Russia  with 
our  American  dollars.  This  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  me  at  all,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  bringing  up  still  another  example 
of  an  apparent  lack  of  firmness  in  our 
foreign  policy  toward  trade  with  friendly 
and  unfriendly  nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mossl. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  without  claim- 
ing any  special  technical  competence  on 
this  subject  of  vertical  clearances  over 
navigable  waters,  but  I  do  feel  obliged 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee a  letter  which  I  received  within  the 


last  few  days  from  Mr.  R.  R.  Bartels- 
meyer,  the  chief  highway  engineer  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  I  would  like 
to  quote  briefly  from  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs of  his  letter: 

The  clearance  requirements  that  are  con- 
tained In  the  subject  resolution  would  be 
considerably  greater  than  those  that  are 
normally  required  as  determined  from  a  re- 
cently completed  economic  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  vertical  navigation  clearances  on 
bridge  costs.  This  analysis  was  made  jolnily 
by  the  highway  departments  of  Iowa,  nil- 
nols.  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Mlnnesoti, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  US.  Army,  for 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  Blver 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  and 
St.  Paul.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  by 
a  news  release  dated  February  8,  1961,  from 
their  Chicago  office,  published  the  results 
of  their  analysis  which  show  that  the  clear- 
ance most  beneficial  to  the  States'  and  na- 
tional economy  for  both  land  and  water 
transportation  would  be  45  feet  above  river 
level  reached  B8  percent  of  the  time  and 
60  feet  above  river  level  at  pool  stages.  The 
proposed  resolution  now  before  Congress  at- 
tempu  to  override  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
recommendations  by  providing  10  feet 
greater  vertical  clearance  for  the  98  percent 
water  level  and  13.7  feet  greater  vertical 
clearance  for  the  normal  pool. 

And  then  I  quote  from  another  por- 
tion of  his  letter : 

In  the  recent  economic  analysis,  as  com- 
piled by  the  aforementioned  States,  data  was 
gathered  in  connection  with  the  fixed  heights 
of  all  towing  units  and  tonnage  carried  by 
these  tows  now  operating  In  this  section  of 
the  river.    This  data  revealed: 

1.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all  tonnage  was 
handled  by  towing  units  that  had  fixed 
heights  of  40  feet  or  less  and  that  96  percent 
of  aU  tonnage  was  handled  by  towing  units 
with  fixed  heights  of  46  feet  or  less. 

2.  These  tows  were  up  to  1,200  feet  in 
length. 

3.  Of  all  towing  units  operating  In  this 
reach  of  the  river  during  the  6  years  from 
1955  through  1959,  only  6  vessels  had 
heighU  in  excess  of  4S  feet.  Data  obtained 
indicates  that  the  most  powerful  type  of 
towing  units  presently  operating  on  the  up- 
per river  range  between  39  feet  and  40  feet  in 
height.  Pilot's  eye  level  elevation  necessar- 
ily must  be  somewhat  lower. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  state: 

AU  the  states  concerned  and  particularly 
the  IllinoU  Division  of  Highways  wish  to 
avoid  constructing  any  bridge  over  any 
navigable  waterway  that  would  unduly  hin- 
der or  restrict  development  of  waterbome 
transportation.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
morally  bound  to  avoid  needless  expendi- 
tures of  highway  funds  by  providing  exces- 
sive clearances  for  the  accommodation  of 
but  a  very  limited  nimiber  of  vessels,  some 
of  which  are  outmoded  or  can  be  modified 
to  pass  under  a  bridge  having  a  45-foot  ver- 
tical clearance. 

It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  45-  and 
50-foot  vertical  clearance  requirements  re- 
cently established  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  the  basis  of  the  economic  analysis  sub- 
mitted by  the  States  concerned  will  place 
no  undue  restrictions  on  river  navigation. 

That  letter  is  signed  by  R.  R.  Bartels- 
meyer,  chief  highway  engineer.  Division 
of  Highways,  State  of  Illiaois. 

Certainly  I  would  feel  morally  bound 
and  otherwise  compelled  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  this  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  highway  engineer  of  my  State, 
presumably  an  opinion  that  may  well  be 
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shared  by  the  chief  highway  engineers 
of  other  Middle  Western  States. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman  un- 
derstands that  testimony  similar  to  that 
which  he  has  read  from  the  highly  re- 
spected highway  engineer  of  your  State, 
and  a  friend  of  mine,  was  before  the 
committee  and  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. Let  me  say  that  the  gentlemsin 
from  Ohio  is  as  much  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  as  any  Member  of  the  House 
or  any  highway  engineer. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
sure  he  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  5963)  to  amend  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  with  respect 
to  the  vertical  clearance  of  bridges  to 
be  constructed  across  the  Mississippi 
River,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  352, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  and  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HJl.  1575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
nellese  Franzlska  Quay; 

H.R.  1603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ido 
Enrico  Cassandro; 

H.R.  1887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Tllford  Lowery; 

HB.  2155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reoko 
Kawaguchl  Moore; 

H.R.  2156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tul 
Hlng  Tow  Woo; 

H.R.  2166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
F.  BallBh; 

H.R.  2645.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlealawa 
Alice  Kllmowskl; 

H.R.  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Lauchengco,  Jr.; 

H.R.  3371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Sauter  (also  known  as  Oeorgols  Makkas) ; 

HJl.  3722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Czyz  Krupa; 

H.R.  4636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
B.  Cleveland; 

H Jl.  4796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
A.  Hartman;  and 

H.J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tlnxiing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6027)  entitled  "An  act  to  improve  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  by  increas- 
ing the  minimum  benefits  and  aged 
widow's  benefits  and  by  making  addi- 
tional persons  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  program,  and  for  other  purposes. " 


DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  363.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  225)  to  grant  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Compact  and  to  enter  into  such  compact  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  for  related 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  resolution  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  resolution  and  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  resolution  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  res- 
olution except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  be  offered 
to  any  part  of  the  resolution  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  general  debate,  but  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  resolution 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  OT^EILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire,  after 
which  I  will  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Smith!. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  363 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  225.  a  resolution  to 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  compact  and  to 
enter  into  such  compact  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  related  purposes. 
The  resolution  provides  for  a  closed  rule, 
waiving  jxDints  of  order,  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
225  is  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  an  interstate-Federal  compact  that 
wUl  create  a  regional  governmental 
commission  to  administer  comprehen- 
sively the  water  resources  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin. 

Parties  to  the  compact  are  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York.  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  The  compact  commission  will 
consist  of  five  persons — a  Federal  rep- 
resentative appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  four  State 
Governors.  This  commission  will  be 
charged  with  the  adoption  and  opera- 
tion of  a  single  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  immediate  and  long-range  develop- 


ment and  uses  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Delaware.  The  plan  is  to  be  a 
framework  within  which  Federal  agen- 
cies may  operate,  within  which  States 
may  operate,  within  which  private  en- 
terprise may  operate — each  fully  within 
the  present  scope  of  its  powers. 

If  the  powers  and  functions  of  law, 
planning,  administration,  and  finance 
for  a  single  river  basin  are  to  be  inte- 
grated properly,  the  solution  lies  in  a 
single  joint  agency  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernmental bodies  concerned.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  express  a  dynamic  federal- 
ism. It  fashions  the  instruments  of  law, 
nature,  and  government  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  fully  effective  public  ac- 
tion in  the  Delaware  River  Basin.  It 
also  offers  opportunities  for  greater  ad- 
ministrative eCBciency  and  effectiveness, 
which  are  of  almost  equal  importance. 

The  establishment  of  a  single  agency 
to  coordinate  Federal  interests  in  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  joining  together  of  the 
four  States  and  the  resultant  coordina- 
tion of  their  various  State  activities.  In 
brief,  there  is  one  river,  one  basin,  all 
water  resources  are  functionally  inter- 
related, and  each  use  is  dependent  upon 
the  other.  Therefore,  one  comprehen- 
sive plan  and  one  coordinating  and  inte- 
grating agency  is  essential  for  efficient 
development  and  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  363. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  225. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  rule  has  been  thoroughly 
explained  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  O'Neill.  It  provides  for 
2  hours  of  general  debate  and  is  reported 
as  a  closed  rule. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there 
has  been  a  little  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  maimer  in  which  the  rule  was  writ- 
ten up,  because  there  was  an  agreement 
made,  at  the  time  it  was  considered, 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  could  offer  amendments 
to  this  particular  bill,  the  gentlemen 
involved  being  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  RayI.  And. 
they  agreed  that  that  procedure  could 
be  followed.  I  mention  that  merely  in 
the  hope  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments may  be  offered  without  anyone 
making  objection,  which  would  cause 
it  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  have  stated 
before  the  committee  that  it  does  not 
authorize  any  particular  project;  that 
they  need  it  without  further  delay  in 
connection  with  future  water  resources 
development,  and  water  shortage  prob- 
lems, in  this  area.    They  contemplate 
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some  33  projects  which  Include  water 
and  flood  control,  recreation,  and  power ; 
that  the  United  States  will  have  a  rep- 
resentative on  this  commission  along 
with  the  four  States  involved:  Delaware. 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  that  our  future  participation 
in  this  compact  will  be  in  accordance 
with  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  some  oppKwition  to  the  meas- 
ure in  the  supplemental  views  in  the  re- 
port by  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Cramer.  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Ray,  objects  to  this 
particular  procedure  on  the  basis  that 
we  are  participating  in  a  partnership 
on  a  mandatory  basis  which  they  think 
possibly  sets  a  new  precedent  and  pos- 
sibly will  be  held  unconstitutional.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  19  agencies  involved 
in  this  matter,  and  they  feel  they  should 
have  more  time  to  study  the  matter. 
Other  than  that,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  the  erudite  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.     I  move  the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  WALTER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself   into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  225)  to 
grant  the   consent  of   Congress  to   the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  and  to 
enter  into  such  compact  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  related  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  225)  with  Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  an  interstate-Federal  compact 
that  will  create  a  regional-governmen- 
tal commission  to  administer  compre- 
hensively the  resources  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin. 

Parties  to  the  compact  are  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  and  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware. 

The  compact  commission  will  consist 
of  five  persons,  a  Federal  representative 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Governors  of  the  four 
States.  The  commission  will  be  charged 
with  the  adoption  and  operation  of  a 
single  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Imme- 
diate and  long-range  development  and 
uses  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Dela- 


ware River.  We  are  not,  of  course,  talk- 
ing about  Just  the  Delaware  River  here 
today.  We  are  considering  a  step  af- 
fecting people — many  people — and  their 
future  health  and  welfare. 

The  Delaware  is  small  as  rivers  go.  It 
is  only  a  Uttle  over  300  miles  long,  yet  22 
million  people,  or  about  13  percent  of 
the  national  population,  depend  upon  It 
for  everj'thing  from  drinking  water  and 
recreation  to  navigation  and  industrial 
production. 

The  Delaware,  at  the  same  time,  is  a 
giant.  The  jobs  it  makes  possible  gen- 
erate 17  percent  of  the  national  personal 
income.  The  industrial  complex  based 
upon  it  constitutes  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concentrations  of  industrial 
might. 

And  if  predictions  are  accurate,  in  five 
short  decades  both  the  population  and 
the  industrial  output  of  the  Delaware 
River  service  area  will  double.  They 
will  double,  that  is,  if  the  Water  is  there 
to  support  them;  they  will  double  if  the 
flood  protection  necessary  to  save  lives 
and  protect  property  and  investments  is 
available.  They  will  double  if  the  nec- 
essary supplies  are  there  to  meet  p>ower 
requirements.  They  will  double  if  the 
recreational  amenities  are  present  and 
will  help  to  maintain  the  basin  as  a  de- 
sirable place  in  which  to  live  and  to 
work. 

At  the  direction  of  Congress  and  at  an 
expenditure  of  $2  million  of  Federal 
money,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  conducting  a  survey  and  has  now 
completed  a  comprehensive  plan  that 
will  enable  us  to  meet  these  needs. 

We  now  need  a  political  instrument 
which  can  take  the  plan  off  paper  and 
make  it  a  reality.  This  House  Joint 
Resolution  225  is  that  instrument. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  city 
or  State  planning  alone  is  not  sufQcient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Delaware's 
future  development.  A  river  basm  rarely 
l)elongs  to  one  State.  Comprehensive 
development  seldom  can  be  carried  out 
by  the  Federal  Government,  acting 
alone,  or  by  the  individual  States,  acting 
separately  and  alone.  Instead,  it  in- 
volves the  joint  efforts  of  government  at 
all  levels — city.  State,  and  Federal 

The  compact  authorized  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  225  will  permit  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware  to  join  with  the 
Federal  Government  as  partners  in  tai- 
loring the  future  of  the  Nation's  most 
populated  and  productive  region.  Such 
a  proposal  is  in  accord  with  President 
Kennedy's  brilliant  message  to  Congress 
on  natural  resources,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  aim  of  his  administration  to 
develop  comprehensive  river  basin  plans 
by  1970  and  to  form  planning  commis- 
sions on  which  the  State  and  Federal 
Goverimient  shall  sit  as  partners. 

It  is  also  in  accord  with  the  observa- 
tion made  back  in  1953  by  a  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Resources 
that,  and  I  quote: 

The  greatest  single  weaknesa  in  the  Federal 
Grovernment'8  activities  in  the  field  of  water 
resources  development  is  the  lack  of  cooper- 
ation and  coordination  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies with  each  other  and  with  the  State  and 
local  agencies. 


The  Interstate-Federal  compact  con- 
tained in  House  Joint  Resolution  225 
would  meet  this  weakness. 

It  recognizes  that  the  States  will  be 
active  participants  in  the  development 
of  the  Delaware,  building  dams  and 
other  facilities,  that,  for  the  sake  of  ef- 
ficiency should  be  coordinated.  In  con- 
struction and  operation,  with  those  to 
pe  built  by  the  Federal  Grovernment. 

There  are  a  total  of  19  Federal  agencies 
sharing  prime  responsibilities  for  the 
water  resources  of  the  Delaware.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  at  present  14 
interstate  agencies  and  43  State  depart- 
ments having  some  concern  with  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware.  On  the  local 
level  there  are  more  than  250  public  and 
private  water  companies.  As  a  result, 
the  Delaware  Basin  water  problems  are 
dealt  with  by  a  multiplicity  of  agen- 
cies— Federal.  State,  and  local — with  a 
confused  splintering  of  responsibilities. 
It  is  only  commonsense  to  me  that  there 
is  a  need  for  a  single  coordinated 
agency  which  can  cut  across  political 
red  tape  and  artificial  manmcule  bound- 
ary lines,  and  which  can  coordinate  the 
functions  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  give  unified  an- 
swers to  river  basin  problems. 

The  instant  compact  has  been  worked 
out  with  painstaking  cai*e.  It  grants 
the  consent  of  Congress  not  only  to  the 
compacting  States  to  enter  into  this 
compact,  but  also  it  makes  the  Federal 
Government  a  participating  partner  in 
this  arrangement. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  such  an 
arrangement  is  not  a  departure  or  in- 
novation in  the  law  relating  to  inter- 
state compacts  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  also  participates.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  uniformly  up- 
held contractual  arrangements  In  the 
nature  of  compacts  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  one  or  more  States. 

I  might  observe  that  your  committee 
has  been  urged  to  leave  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  its  agencies  out  of  the  com- 
pact. It  was  argued  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement, especially  this  particular 
arrangement  calling  as  it  does  for  a 
Federal  representative  who  would  be  a 
voting  representative,  raised  serious  con- 
stitutional and  other  questions.  Of 
course,  this  simply  is  not  so.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  perfectly  constitutional 
and  the  committee  report  sets  forth  18 
Federal-interstate  compacts  that  pro- 
vide for  Federal  representation.  I  wish 
to  mention  specifically  the  Ohio  Valley 
water  sanitation  compact. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Did  these  other  com- 
pacts provide  for  Federal  representation 
analogous  to  this  compact? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes;  they  did.  and 
there  are  several  of  them  which  are  al- 
most identical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
compact  was  entered  into,  as  I  have  al- 
ready described,  and  it  was  already  ap- 
proved by  each  of  the  4  States  by 
almost  unanimous  votes,  only  11  dis- 
senting votes  in  4  State  legislatiu-es,  and 
followed  very  closely  the  language  of 
the  compact  entered  into  between  the 
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states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  language 
of  this  compact  follows  language  that 
has  already  been  approved. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Of  course,  the  District 
of  Columbia  case  involves  a  direct  Fed- 
eral Interest.  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  precedent 
which  does  not  involve  as  direct  a  Fed- 
eral interest  such  as  the  one  just  men- 
tioned. Is  there  any  other  precedent 
closely  analogous  to  this? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes;  the  Ohio  Valley 
water  sanitation  compact  is  closely 
analogous. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  If  I  may  ask  the  gen- 
tleman just  one  more  question.  In  the 
Delaware  compact  was  the  participation 
of  the  Federal  Grovemment  as  a  voting 
partner  brought  about  at  the  request 
of  the  compacting  States  or  was  it  sug- 
gested to  or  thrust  upon  them  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  might  say  that  when 
the  Board  of  Engineers  set  out  to  make 
the  studies,  there  was  appointed  and  es- 
tablished a  Delaware  Basin  Survey  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  Represented  on 
that  committee  were  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  States  plus  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
So  this  was  a  truly  representative  com- 
mittee assembled  by  the  general  in 
charge  of  the  Army  district  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia area  who  weis  the  representa- 
tive of  the  War  Department  whose  name 
I  cannot  recall  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Insofar  as  the  gentle- 
man has  knowledge  was  there  any 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  State 
governments,  either  by  the  legislative  or 
executive  branches  of  these  States,  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  voting  partner? 

Mr.  WALTER.  On  the  contrary,  the 
States  were  very  anxious  that  the  com- 
pact take  this  particular  form  because 
of  the  experience  we  have  had  in  this 
area  for  25  years.  For  25  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  devise  some  sort  of  a 
program  that  will  take  care  of  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  water.  The 
States  were  very  glad  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  as  a  par- 
ticipating partner  because  with  one 
representative  then  the  19  different 
agencies  of  Government  would  not  have 
to  be  consulted  about  every  single  phase 
of  any  proposal. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  strongly  support  this  bill  and 
intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  with  reference  to  the 
points  just  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  my  position  with  regard  to 
participation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  a  voting  basis. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
I  do  know  just  what  the  gentleman's 


position  is  since  he  has  taken  two  or 
three  different  positions  and  I  would  not 
know  what  the  gentleman's  position  is 
today. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  For  more  than  a  year 
now  I  have  been  opposed  to  the  voting 
privilege  for  the  Federal  representatives 
in  this  and  in  the  Northeast  compact 
bills.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  gentle- 
man's time  discussing  in  detail  the  four 
compacts  the  gentleman  recited  as  prec- 
edents. It  will  be  my  intention  in  the 
period  allotted  me  later  to  discuss  each 
of  those,  which  leads  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  precedent  for  this 
on  a  participating,  voting,  mandatory 
basis  with  the  Federal  representative 
voting  on  aU  matters  including  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  compact. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  compact  com- 
mission is  not  a  mere  advisory  commis- 
sion, but  is  in  fact  an  operating  agency 
empowered  to  adopt  and  enforce  its  own 
regulations.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  administration  is  relaxing  its  posi- 
tion on  the  constitutional  question, 
which  is  further  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  our  belief  in  the  worthiness  of 
this  legislation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  225  is  a  good 
bill.  The  Delaware  River  Ba.=in  com- 
pact i.s  a  good  compact.  A  compact  such 
as  this  was  suggested  by  President  Ei.sen- 
hower's  Commission  and  I  read: 

The  committee  recommends — 

(a)  That  fut\ire  multipurpose  basinwide 
development  of  water  resources  should  be 
on  a  partnership  basis  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States. 

(b)  That  the  States  in  general  assume 
more  leadership  and  responsibility  in  this 
field. 

(c)  That  direction  and  control  be  pro- 
vided by  balanced  division  of  authority  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  concerned  (Report  of  the  Prefiideni's 
(Eisenhower)  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (1955l  ). 

I  urge  the  compact's  adoption. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER,     I  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  wonder  if  I  may 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
one  question  with  respect  to  the  impact 
of  this  compact  if  it  is  approved,  in  my 
district  of  New  York  State.  The  Dela- 
ware River  is  not  in  my  district,  but  it 
is  very  close,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  concern  in  this  and  other  areas  with 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  Army  En- 
gineers to  construct  a  large  resei'voir 
type  dam  which  would  take  valuable 
farmland  in  the  rich  fai-m  valley  of 
Otsego  County.  New  York  State.  The 
people  in  my  part  of  New  York  State  are 
understandably  opposed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  these  dams,  and  I  am  interested 
in  knowmg  whether  the  gentleman  could 
give  me  some  assurance  that  if  the 
House  aproves  this  compact  and  it  goes 
into  effect,  the  power  to  construct  large 
dams  and  to  take  valuable  farmlands 
out  of  production  in  areas  of  New  York 
State  and  elsewhere  will  not  be  taken 
away  from  the  authorities  who  now  ex- 
ercise that  control?  In  other  words,  are 
we  taking  away  from  this  House  the 
power  that  it  has  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  these  dams  which  we  now 
have  wiiich  people  feel  strongly  about? 


I  would  not  want  to  see  anything  done 
to  jeoi>ardize  the  farmers  in  my  district. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  gentleman  raises 
a  very  interesting  and  important  ques- 
tion. I  say  that  for  this  reason,  that 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  does  not 
approve  a  single  project;  so  that  if  it 
were  contemplated  to  proceed  with  a  wa- 
ter project  that  would  affect  the  gentle- 
man's district  through  the  acquisition 
of  basin  lands,  that  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress,  first  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  then  to  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committee  for  author- 
ization, and  then  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  approval  of  this  compact  does  not 
automatically  carry  with  it  the  author- 
ity to  embark  upon  the  construction  of 
any  project:  and.  I  might  add,  if  it  did 
in  any  way  affect  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  taking  of  property  without 
just  compensation,  the  compact  would 
be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  assurance.  I  know  it  will 
be  an  important  measure  of  assurance 
to  the  people  of  my  district. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SA'ifLOR.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AspiNALLl,  and  myself  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  now  considering.  To- 
gether with  the  members  of  our  staff  we 
drafted  a  series  of  21  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  Delaware  River  compact 
problem  and  submitted  them  to  the  gen- 
tleman now  speaking,  Mr.  Walter,  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  questions  which 
we  raised  were  in  our  opinion  important 
because  the  piece  of  legislation  as  drafted 
left  these  questions  unanswered.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  together 
with  Mr.  Walter  and  other  Members 
woi'king  with  him,  have  prepared  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  for 
clarification  of  the  Record  the  gentle- 
man intends  to  place  these  questions  to- 
gether with  the  answers  he  submitted 
to  Mr.  AspiNALL  and  myself  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes.  I  wish  to  make 
the  questions  and  answers  a  part  of  the 
Record.  I  might  say  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  is  indebted  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  because  we  be- 
lieve that  this  series  of  questions  has 
i-aised  every  conceivable  question.  We 
believe,  in  all  modesty,  that  the  answers 
prepared  by  the  subcommittee  and  our 
staff  answer  each  of  these  questions,  and 
we  hope  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody. 

I  shall  ask  at  the  proper  time  to  place 
these  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Answers  to  Questions   Si-bmitted   by   Rep- 
resentatives Satlor  and  Aspinall  on  the 

Delaware   River   Compact 

1.  How  many  of  the  States  concerned  have 
fully  ratified  the  compact?  Delaware?  New 
Jersey?     Pennsylvania?     New  York? 

"The  States  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  have  fully  ratified  the  compact. 
It  is  pending  in  Pennsylvania." 
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2.  When  will  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  com- 
prehenslve  plan  for  the  Delaware  River  be- 
come public? 

"The  Corps  of  Engineers'  comprehensive 
plan  has  been  made  public  and  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress.  A  preliminary  report 
of  it  had  previously  been  circulated." 

3.  Is  request  for  the  Congress'  consent  to 
tlie  compact  premt.ture  in  view  of  the  an- 
swers to  the  above? 

"The  request  for  congressional  action  is 
not  premature;  it  is  rather  most  timely  and 
essential  that  there  be  no  delay  in  establish- 
ing a  proper  basin'vlde  agei.cy  which  would 
be  authorized  to  tpeak  for  the  basin  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  to  leave  the  effectuation 
of  a  plan  to  the  uncoordinated  administra- 
tion of  Fome  43  State  agencies,  14  interstate 
agencies  and  up  to  19  Feder.i"  agencies,  now 
exercising  a  multiplicity  of  powers  and  duties 
in  the  basin.  There  will,  if  the  Congress 
acts,  be  nearly  simultaneous  action  on  tlie 
part  of  the  participating  States  and  Federal 
Government." 

4.  What  will  be  the  situation  If  the  Con- 
gress hereafter  exercises  its  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  compact  (p  9,  line  23)  ?  Will 
the  commission  continue  in  existence  or  will 
it  automatically  go  out  of  existence?  If  it 
will  automatically  go  out  of  existence,  why 
could  it  not  be  organized  without  the  United 
States  to  begin  with? 

"The  commission  would  continue  in  exist- 
ence but  would  be  seriously  handicapped. 
That  Is,  provided  Congress  only  withdraws 
Federal  participation  and  does  not  also 
withdraw  congressional  consent.  If  Con- 
gress withdraws  consent.  t)ie  compact  will 
terminate  since  the  Constitution  (art  I,  cl. 
10)  requires  continuing  congre.ssional  con- 
sent." 

5.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  compact 
is  breaking  new  ground  in  a  number  of  di- 
rections, would  It  not  be  better  if  the  United 
States  were  to  assent  to  the  compact  for  a 
limited  period  with  provision  for  coming 
back  to  Congress  in.  say,  10  years  instead  of 
having  It  set  up  for  a  perpetual  or  Inde- 
terminate period?  Wliat  necessity  is  there 
for  the  latter  pro\ision? 

"The  very  nature  of  the  basin  agency  calls 
for  as  much  stability  and  long-range  plan- 
ning as  Is  possible.  Water  devel<jpment  proj- 
ects take  from  10  to  15  years  from  the  time 
they  are  conceived  Xx)  the  time  they  may  be 
in  operation,  and  their  financing  may  well 
cover  a  period  of  50  years.  If  the  new  basin 
agency  Is  to  be  effective  at  all  in  giving  direc- 
tion and  coordination  to  governmental  pro- 
grams, and  in  providing  encouragement  for 
private  investment  In  resources  develop- 
ment. It  must  have  the  stability  of  corpo- 
rate existence  for  the  Indefinite  future.  In 
fact,  the  traditional  form  in  which  these 
public  bodies  for  municipal  nurpo.ses  are  es- 
tablished Is  with  perpetual  duration.  The 
reason  for  having  a  hundred  year  reexami- 
nation is  that  the  four  States  are  giving  up 
certain  water  rights  for  the  common  good 
at  this  time  without  being  In  a  po-sition  to 
know  the  facts  which  may  be  pertinent  over 
the  next  generation  or  two.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  Congress,  the  power  of  with- 
drawal conferred  by  section  1.4  provides  a 
full  protection  of  ihe  Federal  interest." 

6.  What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  provision 
(p.  11,  lines  5-9)  that  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  shall  be  an  "agent  and 
Instrumentality"  of  the  United  States?  Will 
the  United  States  be  In  any  way  liable,  for 
Instance,  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act  for 
any  torts  the  commission  or  its  agents  may 
commit? 

"The  basin  agency  would  have  a  dual 
character,  being  the  agency  and  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  the  States  which  are 
signatory  to  the  compact.  In  this  respect, 
it  would  be  similar  to  a  mixed  ownership 
Government  corporation,  as  described  in 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 
Section  14.18  of  the  compact  places  liability 


upon  the  commission  and  m.akes  th*  com- 
mission liable  to  the  same  extent  the 
US.  Government  would  be  liable  und'sr  Fed- 
eral law." 

7.  The  commlselon  is  authorized  to  sell 
hydroelectric  power  within  or  outside  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  (p.  12,  lines  24-25). 
Is  this  limited  to  power  generated  a1  plants 
owned  by  the  commission?  What  control, 
if  any,  will  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
have  over  sales  by  the  Delaware  River  Com- 
mission? 

"The  commission's  authority  to  iiell  hy- 
droelectric power  is  limited  to  faculties 
which  it  may  own  or  operate,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  section  3.7  of  the  compact 
which  authorizes  the  commission  to  make 
changes  'for  the  use  of  facilities  v,-hich  it 
may  own  or  operate  and  for  the  products 
and  services  rendered"  by  such  ficllities. 
Essentially,  this  would  be  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  future  legislation.  s:nce  the 
question  of  ownership  Is  related  to  the  tech- 
nical problems  of  legal  title  which  vary  in 
their  importance  with  respect  to  property 
devoted  to  public  use.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  an  agency  authorized  to  operate 
may  have  all  of  the  useful  incidence  of 
ownership  of  such  property,  at  leas";  for  the 
duration  of  its  authority  to  operate.  The 
authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
in  the  basin  would  not  be  modified  in  any 
way.  Under  the  Federal  Power  .\ct,  the 
FPC  does  not  regulate  sales  by  State  agen- 
cies, nor  does  it  regulate  wholesale  electric 
energy  by  Federal  or  State  agencies.  It 
will,  however,  have  licensing  Jur;.sdlction 
over  basin  projects." 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  an 
"allocation"  of  Delaware  River  water  "in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  equitable 
apportionment"  which  the  commission  is 
authorized  to  make  (p.  14,  lines  8-13)  and 
an  apportionment  of  the  same  waters  which 
it  is  forbidden  to  make  (p.  15,  lines  8-10)? 
"Tlie  terminology  here  Is  taken  from  the 
US  Supreme  Court  decree  in  Neic  Jersey  v. 
Hexc  York.  347  US.  995  (1954).  Under  the 
doctrine  of  equitable  apportionment  as  ap- 
plied in  that  case,  an  allocation  of  water 
among  the  States  gives  no  vested  right,  and 
is  subject  to  review  and  adjustment  as  future 
equities  arise.  The  parties  agree  that  as  to 
the  past  Supreme  Court  decree  applies  and 
as  to  the  future  the  basin  commission  will 
make  allocations.  Since  it  is  intended  that 
the  basis  upon  which  the  commission  would 
make  its  allocations  shall  be  the  same  basis 
upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  would  have 
placed  its  decree  are  Included  in  paragraph 
(b)    of  section  3.3." 

9.  Does  the  1-year  statute  of  limitations 
in  section  3.3(c)  (p.  15,  lines  20-22)  bar  the 
United  States  from  taking  action  under,  for 
instance,  the  Pollution  Control  Act  or  to 
protect  navigation  on  the  lower  Delaware  if 
it  does  not  act  within  1  year? 

"The  provision  of  section  3.3(C).  particu- 
larly the  1-year  statute  of  limitations,  deals 
only  with  the  interstate  disputes  as  to  the 
allocation  of  waters  by  the  commission.  It 
In  no  way  affects  the  possibility  of  action  by 
the  United  States,  all  of  which  Is  expressly 
saved  by  section  1.4  of  the  compact  itself  as 
well  as  by  the  constitutional  vesting  of 
powers  with  respect  to  navigation  under  the 
commerce  clause." 

10  Etoes  the  commission's  power  to  es- 
tablish standards  of  planning,  design,  and 
operation  of  all  projects  and  facilities  in  the 
basin"'  (p.  17,  lines  22-23)  oust  Congress  and 
the  Federal  agencies  from  controlling  these 
same  items  as  they  relate  to  Federal  devel- 
opments or  to  projects  requiring  a  Federal 
license? 

"A  principal  purpose  of  the  compact  Is  to 
refer  all  projects  and  facilities  in  the  basin 
to  the  comprehensive  plan.  Federal  agencies 
would  also  be  required  to  conform  to  the 
plan.  Under  the  reservation  contained  In 
section  1.4,  the  Congress  could  at  any  time 
overrule  the  provisions  of  the  plan,  but  It  is 


contemplated  that  the  national  Interest  In 
the  basin  will  be  fully  expressed  through 
the  comprehensive  plan  and  that  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  this 
safety  valve  by  the  Congress.  In  addition, 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  a  fur- 
ther control  over  all  projects  since  the  execu- 
tive department  and  the  Congniss  must 
approve  all  capital  and  other  expenditures. '" 

11.  What  is  the  meaning  of  'govern- 
mental authority""  on  page  19,  lines  24-25? 
Docs  the  use  of  this  term  at  this  place  mean 
thr.t  any  Federal  agency  planning  a  water 
development  project — for  Instance,  a  water 
supply  for  an  Army  camp  or  a  Navy  ship- 
yard-^must  first  have  its  plans  approved  by 
the  commirsior.  even  thoUEh  the  project  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress? 

See  the  answer  to  question  10  above 
Also  vote  that  section  11.1(C)  of  the  com- 
pact preserves  for  each  Federal  agency  all 
of  its  functions,  powers  and  duties  within 
the  basin  except  as  specifically  required  by 
the  section;  namely,  that  project  planning 
be  done  in  consultation  with  the  commis- 
sir.n  and  that  projects  fit  into  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts  among 
Federal  agencies  as  well  as  among  State 
agencies  and  between  Federal  and  State 
agencies." 

12.  When  the  compact  provides  (p.  24,  lines 
11-13)  that  the  commission  "may  Invoke  as 
complainant  the  power  and  Jurisdiction  of 
water  pollution  abatement  agencies  of  the 
signatory  parties,"'  does  this  include  the 
powers  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act?  Con- 
versely, does  it  mean  that  these  ofBcers  will 
no  longer  have  any  power  to  act  In  accord- 
ance with  their  duties  under  that  act  with- 
out going  through  the  commission? 

"The  compact  here  gives  the  basin  commis- 
sion authority  to  complain  to  any  duly  con- 
stituted department  of  the  Federal  or  State 
government  signatory  to  the  compact,  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  them  to  invoke  their 
powers  as  provided  by  law.  This  would  In- 
clude the  authorities  mentioned  as  well  as 
any  others  hcvlng  to  do  with  water  pollu- 
tion abatement.  This  provision  does  not 
lessen  the  powers  of  such  departments  or 
agencies,  but  in  fact  provides  another  avenue 
through  which  they  may  be  exercised.  In  the 
field  of  pollution  abatement,  moreover.  It  Is 
recognized  that  Federal  action  Is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  dependent  upon  cooperative 
State  action,  and  vice  versa,  and  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  comprehensive  plan  would 
be  lo  pro\lde  a  common  framework  of  anti- 
pollution standards  within  which  all  au- 
thorized bodies  may  act  cooperatively.  This 
is  confirmed  by  section  5.5  of  the  compact."" 

13.  What  duty  is  imposed  on  Congress  by 
the  provision  (p.  25,  lines  13-23)  that  "Each 
of  the  signatory  parties  •  *  *  agrees  to  en- 
act any  necessary  legislation  to  enable  such 
party  to  place  and  maintain  the  waters  of 
said  basin  in  a  satisfactory  condition,"  etc.? 

"This  provision  is  primarily  of  application 
to  the  several  States.  It  recognizes  that  the 
sources  of  pollution  may  actually  be  more 
appropriately  controlled  under  the  State  po- 
lice power  tiian  under  Federal  authority.  In 
any  event,  it  is  a  statement  of  faith  rather 
than  of  legal  requirement  which  is  more 
useful  in  committing  the  States  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  agencies  rather  than  vice 
versa." 

14.  When  the  compact  provides  (p.  32, 
lines  5-S)  that  "The  waters  of  the  Delaware 
River  and  its  tributaries  may  be  Impounded 
and  used  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
[Delaware  River]  commission  for  the  gen- 
eration of  hydroelectric  power  and  hydro- 
electric energy,  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan."  does  this  oust  the  FPC 
from  its  normal  Jurisdiction?  If  not.  does 
It  mean  that  the  FPC  and  the  Delaware  River 
Commission  will  both  have  to  license  devel- 
opments and  that,  unless  they  agree  on  the 
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lleenae  terms,  there  wlU  l>e  no  private  de- 
Telopmenti? 

**Tbe  PPC  Is  not  oiuted  from  Its  normal 
Jtirlsdlctlon.  partlciilarly  In  light  of  the  ex- 
press provision  of  section  11.1(c).  Private 
development  would  require  screening  by  the 
commission  (or  conformity  with  the  compre- 
hensive plan  and  would  also  require  the 
usual  FPC  license.  If  it  failed  to  pass  In 
either  respect,  a  project  could  not  proceed 
without  appropriate  modification.  This  Is 
Inherent  in  the  comprehensive  and  multi- 
purpose development  concept." 

16.  The  compact  provides  with  respect 
to  Federal  agencies  that  "No  expenditure  or 
ccmmltm«"nt  shall  be  made  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  construction,  acquisition,  or 
operatlor  of  any  project  or  facility,  nor  shall 
it  be  deemed  authorized,  unless  it  shall 
have  first  been  Included  by  the  commission 
In  the  comprehensive  plan"  (p.  36,  lines  12- 
16) .  Does  this,  in  effect,  give  the  commission 
a  veto  power  over  decisions  of  the  Congress 
authorizing  public  works  projects  and  over 
the  expenditure  of  funds  regularly  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  these  projects?  Is  it 
applicable  both  to  projects  which  have  al- 
ready been  authorized  and  to  those  that  may 
be  authorized  in  the  future? 

"The  quoted  provision  from  section  11.1 
(b)  does  not  give  the  commission  a  veto 
power  over  decisions  of  the  Ck)ngress,  but 
rather  represents  in  itself  a  specific  policy 
decision  by  the  Congress  that  all  of  the 
authorized  multipurpose  uses  and  develop- 
ments of  the  water  resources  of  the  basin 
shall  be  consistent  with  each  other,  as  de- 
termlnet  by  the  comprehensive  plan.  If 
the  Congress  should  ever  want  to  change 
this  policy,  section  1.4  provides  an  appro- 
priate means  to  which  the  States  have  agreed 
ill  advance." 

16.  The  commission  Is  directed  to  "estab- 
lish uniform  standards  and  procedures  for 
the  evaluation,  determination  of  benefits, 
and  cost  allocations  of  projects  affecting  the 
basin,  and  for  the  determination  of  project 
priorities  •  •  •."  It  is  also  directed  to 
"develop  equitable  cost  sharing  and  reim- 
bursement formulas  for  the  signatory 
parties."  (P.  37,  line  20;  p.  38,  line  3.)  How 
win  this  affect  the  application  of  such  stand- 
ards and  formulas  as  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing developed  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  projects  across  the  whole  Nation? 

"The  standards  and  formulas  being  devel- 
oped by  the  Federal  Government  are,  in 
effect,  designed  to  guide  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds.  They  would  continue,  as 
they  are  developed,  to  perform  this  function. 
The  basin  commission's  standards  would  be 
primarily  useful  with  respect  to  cost  sharing 
by  the  four  States.  If  there  were  to  be  any 
difference,  as  the  commission  standards 
might  affect  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
signatory  party,  the  Congress  is  of  course 
free  to  follow  uniform  national  policies 
since  the  commission's  standai^fls  are  not  in 
any  event  binding  upon  any  oi  the  parties. 
Section  12.20(a)  expressly  provides  that 
"nothing  In  this  section  (after  referring  to 
the  cost  sharing  standards)  shall  be  deemed 
to  Impose  any  mandatory  obligation  on  any 
of  the  signatory  parties  other  than  such  ob- 
ligations as  may  be  assumed  by  a  signatory 
party  in  connection  with  a  specific  project 
or  facility.'  " 

17.  The  compact  provides  (p.  44,  lines 
4-8)  that  "All  bonds  Issued  by  the  com- 
mission under  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact and  the  interest  thereof  (sic)  shall  at 
all  times  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion by  or  under  authority  of  any  of  the 
signatory  parties,  except  for  transfer,  in- 
heritance and  estate  taxes."  Does  this 
mean  that  the  Congress  is  binding  Itself 
Irrevocably  not  to  tax  the  Income  from  any 
commission  bonds  that  are  Issued  while 
the  United  States  remains  a  party  to  the 
compact?  Will  the  bonds  be  subject  to 
capital    gains    taxes    if    they    appreciate    in 


value?     To   capital   loss    deduction    if    they 
depredate  ? 

"The  question  of  the  taxation  of  Interest 
on  bonds  Issued  by  the  commission  is  one 
which  relates  to  the  bondholders  rather 
than  to  the  commission.  This  provision  is 
no  more  binding  or  irrevocable  than  the 
present  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  makes  interest  received  by 
municipal  bondholders  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral tax.  Moreover,  under  section  14  the 
Congress  has  an  express  reservation  of  the 
power  to  modify  In  the  future  if  it  wishes 
The  capltfil  gains  and  lo.«:ses  status  of  bonds 
in  the  hands  of  bondholders  would  be  de- 
termined entirely  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  code  covers  transactions  with  re- 
spect to  other   tax  exempt   scciirliies" 

18.  The  commission  is  required  to  appor- 
tion its  current  expense  budget  among  the 
signatory  parties  (p.  52,  lines  4-8).  The 
compact  then  goes  on  to  provide:  "The  re- 
spective sij^atory  parties  covenant  and  agree 
to  include  the  amounts  so  apportioned  •  •  • 
In  their  respective  budgets  •  •  •  subject  to 
such  review  and  approval  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  their  respective  budgetary  proc- 
esses. Such  amounts  shall  be  due  and  pay- 
able to  the  commission  in  quarterly  Install- 
ments during  its  fiscal  year,  provided  that 
the  commission  may  draw  upon  its  work- 
ing capital  to  finance  its  current  expense 
budget  pending  remittances  by  the  signa- 
tory parties"  ip.  52,  lines  11-20).  What  ob- 
ligation, legal  or  moral,  does  this  Impose  on 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  Include  in  the 
budget  th>;  full  amount  apportioned  to  the 
United  States  by  the  commission?  What 
obligation,  legal  or  moral,  docs  it  Impose  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  t(3  include  in 
bills  reported  by  it  the  full  amount  appor- 
tioned to  the  United  States''  What  does 
"subject  to  such  review  and  approval  as 
may  be  required  by  their  respective  budget- 
ary processes"  mean?  To  what  extent,  if 
any,  may  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  look  into  the  equity 
of  the  app)ortlonment  made  by  the  com- 
mission? To  what  extent,  if  any,  may  it 
look  into  the  reasonableness  of  the  com- 
mission's estimates  of  its  expenses?  How 
does  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question 
fit  with  the  f>ower  and  duty  given  the  com- 
mission to  "determine  the  character  of  and 
the  necesfilty  for  Its  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures"? I  p,  54,  lines  8-9  ) . 

"The  prDcess  contemplated  here  is  much 
like  that  followed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at 
present  with  respect  to  the  viutous  interna- 
tional bodies  In  which  the  United  States  is 
a  member.  The  basin  commission  would 
be  obliged  to  justify  all  of  its  budget  re- 
quests In  the  same  manner  as  a  Federal  de- 
partment. It  should  be  noted  that  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  commission's  budget 
among  the  signatory  parties  reqiiires  the 
unanimous  vote,  which  would  Include  the 
vote  of  the  Federal  representative  as  well. 
Even  then  there  is  no  legally  enforciblo  obli- 
gation to  fipproprlate.  and  the  only  moral  ob- 
ligation is  the  same  as  that  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
parts  of  a  Federal  department.  The  power 
delegated  by  section  14  Kb)  is  to  the  com- 
missioners:, as  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mission, and  allocates  the  responsibility 
within  the  corporate  body  for  the  excrci.se 
of  such  powers  as  it  has.  In  any  event,  the 
commlsslC'n  could  not  spend  more  than  the 
signatory  parties  were  willing  to  provide, 
and  that  they  would  determine  in  the  same 
way  that  they  determine  other  appropria- 
tions." 

19.  Will  the  provision  that  "The  commis- 
sion, its  property,  functions,  and  activities 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  any  of  the  signatory 
parties"  (p.  55,  lines  19-21)  Interfere  in  any 
way.  now  or  in  the  future,  with  the  taxing 
authority  of  the  United  States? 


"This  merely  states  the  tax  immunity 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  determined 
is  conferred  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Since  the  basin  agency  would  be  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States  could  not  tax  it  and  conversely, 
as  an  instrumentality  of  the  States,  it  would 
be  Immune  from  taxation  by  the  Federal 
Government." 

20  What  acts  of  Congress  are  repealed  by 
section  15  2   (p.  69,  lines  21-23)? 

"No  acts  of  Congress  are  actually  repealed 
by  section  15  2,  It  is  only  to  the  extent  that 
any  prior  act  is  Inconsistent  with  the  com- 
pact bill  that  the  compact  bill  would  super- 
sede the  prior  act.  This  would  be  the  legal 
effect  even  if  the  repealer  section  were  not 
there.  Whether  there  is  an  inconsistency  or 
not  would  be  determined  in  each  instance 
in  the  future  on  the  basis  of  specific  facts, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  impracticable  to  list 
any  Federal  acts.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, tills  is  a  common  form  of  generalized 
repealer." 

21.  What  agencies  of  the  executive  branch, 
if  any.  participated  In  the  drafting  of  the 
compact?  Which  of  them,  if  any,  have  ad- 
vised that  there  is  no  objection  to  enact- 
ment of  House  Joint  Resolution  225?  What 
assurance.  If  any,  Is  there  that  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  tlie  administration? 

"The  executive  branch  did  not  formally 
piu-ticipate  in  the  drafting  of  the  compact, 
but  has  had  it  since  the  first  of  the  year  for 
study  and  comment.  At  present,  the  Presi- 
dent has  designated  Secretary  Udall  to  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  views  of 
the  executive  agencies,  conferences  have 
been  held,  and  It  appears  likely  that  the 
position  of  the  executive  departments  will  be 
agreed  upon  before  long." 

The  existence  of  an  interstate  organiza- 
tion such  as  Incodel  raises  important 
jKilicy  and  program  problems  relative  to  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
river  b;isln.  While  It  Is  the  one  agency  con- 
cerned with  the  totality  of  water  resources 
on  a  baslnwlde  basis.  It  is  without  adminis- 
trative atithority. 

Because  it  Is  the  only  baslnwlde  water 
agency.  Incodel  attempts  to  fulfill  a  co- 
ordinating role  which  requires  a  greater 
jurisdiction  than  it  can  possess  as  only  an 
aceiit  of  the  States.  There  are  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  Delaware  which  cannot 
be  escaped  by  local  disclaimers.  It  Is  a 
navigable  stream  on  which  large  Federal  :- 
penditures  are  being  made  for  providing  and 
maintaining  navigation;  it  has  fiood-control 
problems  which  the  Federal  Government  Is 
expected  to  meet,  and  It  has  sizable  hydro- 
electric-power potentials,  the  development 
of  which  the  Federal  Government  is  directed 
to  regulate  and,  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions, authorized  to  undertake. 

Lack  of  comprehensive  multiple-purpose 
jilan:  There  are  elements  of  the  water- 
re.sources  problem  for  which  this  Department 
has  no  responsibility  which,  nevertheless. 
affect,  in  one  way  or  another,  other  elements 
for  which  this  Department  Is  responsible 
In  the  Delaware  this  dispersion  of  respon- 
sibility exists  not  only  between  Federal 
agencies,  but  also  between  the  several  State.s 
iiiid  the  Federal  Government  and  between 
Incodel  and  the  Federal  Government 
Specifically:  (1)  The  Department  has  re- 
spr)nsibility  for  marketing  p>ower  from  such 
Federal  dams  as  may  be  constructed  in  the 
basin,  but  it  does  not  have  a  part  in  the 
development  planning.  (2)  The  Depart- 
ment has  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  fish,  but  has  only  indirect  influence 
on  the  planning  of  dams,  the  placement  and 
character  of  which  Is  critical  to  fishery  re- 
sources. (3)  Pollution  is  one  of  the  major 
handicaps  to  full  utilization  of  the  waters 
for  fish  and  recreation,  but  until  recently 
the  Federal  Government  has  had  practically 
no  responsibility  for  pollution.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  recent  act  creating  the  Pollution 
Control   Board   and   authorizing  comprehen- 
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Elve  pollution-control  plans  and  Federal  aid 
will  bring  action  on  this  front.  Such  com- 
prehensive plans,  however,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  related  to  ether  water-resource  ele- 
ments. (4)  Basic  topographic,  geologic,  and 
water  data,  while  supplied  primarily  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  this  Department,  is 
often  limited  In  terns  of  place  and  amount 
of  i^rogram  by  the  practice  of  States  match- 
ing funds.  (5)  The  land  management  and 
u.se  programs  conducted  by  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  direct  rami- 
fications upon  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Dela- 
ware Basin. 

Source:  The  Dela'vare  River  Basin.  Re- 
port for  the  Presicent's  Water  Rescurces 
Policy  Commission,  prepared  by  the  Eastern 
Field  Committee,  US.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  October  1950,  page  41. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Ycrk. 

Mr.  LINEVSAY.  I  think  it  i.s  impor- 
tant that  the  Record  show  that  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  Governors  in  Hawaii, 
under  the  leadership  and  sponsorship 
of  Governor  Rockefeller,  the  Governors 
adopted  a  resolution  approving  this 
compact. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Of  course,  and  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  either  the 
Governors  of  the  four  States  or  their 
representatives  apiieared  before  our  sub- 
committee at  the  hearings  and  urged 
prompt  adoption  of  this  compact. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  on  his  remarkable 
presentation  of  the  fact.s  involved  in  this 
compact,  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  he  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  trie  compacts  between 
States  have  recently  been  que.'^tioned 
to  some  extent  in  connection  with 
the  right  to  review  and  audit  the 
activities  of  the  bodies  created  to  carry 
out  the  functions  permitted  under  the 
compact.  In  at  least  one  case  involving 
the  compact  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  pursuant  to  which  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  was  created,  a  ques- 
tion was  raised  whether  the  congres- 
sional committee  had  a  right  to  inspect 
the  internal  pages  of  the  authority.  The 
compact  involved  in  House  Joint  Re.so- 
lution  225  eliminates  this  problem.  The 
U.S.  Grovernment  is  a  partner  and  its 
representatives  will  know  everything 
which  is  going  on  or  being  done.  How- 
ever, the  Government  is  not  bound  by 
the  action  of  the  'members  of  the  com- 
mission created  by  the  compact  unless 
the  representative  of  the  United  States 
agrees  to  the  action.  Section  12.20  and 
section  13.3<B»<2>  of  the  bill  does  not 
bind  unless  the  Government  permits  any 
obligation  to  be  .mposed  upon  it.  In 
addition  section  1.4  gives  the  Congress 
the  right  to  withdraw  as  a  party  to  the 
compact  or  to  revise  or  modify  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  provisions  under  which 
it  may  remain  a  party. 

The  Government  is  fully  protected  and 
the  benefits  of  the  compact  are  available 
for  the  people  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
Basin. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  is  vitally  interested  in  developing 
the  potential  of  the  Delaware  River  to 
its  maximum,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  225,  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  compact. 

The  enactment  of  this  resolution  is 
not  only  of  great  importance  to  the  resi- 
dents living  in  Philadelphia,  but  will 
greatly  benefit  all  people  living  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Del- 
aware. In  fact,  our  entire  eastern  sea- 
board will  benefit  indirectly  from  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  I>elaware 
Basin. 

We  are  not  dealing  merely  with  a  river 
or  a  basin  area,  but  are  planning  for  the 
future  and  livelihood  of  over  22  million 
people,  which  today  represents  about  13 
percent  of  our  national  population.  This 
figure  will  continue  to  grow  each  year 
and  unless  some  constructive  program 
is  developed,  the  Delaware  Basin  will  be 
unable  to  service  the  populace. 

Our  Commonwealth  is  not  in  a  finan- 
cial position  to  assume  this  burden.  In 
fact,  no  individual  State  could  financial- 
ly develop  the  basin.  But  with  the  en- 
actment of  this  resolution,  the  four 
States  involved,  together  with  the  sup- 
port of  our  Federal  Goverrmient,  could 
initiate  an  effective,  long-range  program 
to  insure  adequate  water  power;  work- 
able flood  control  projects;  to  develop 
re.'=erve  reservoirs  for  drought  periods: 
to  provide  for  a  more  consistent  dis- 
tribution of  water  to  homes,  farms,  and 
recreation  areas;  to  control  pollution 
and.  in  general  terms,  make  the  river 
and  basm  effectively  produce  for  the 
people. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  preface,  let 
me  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  Subcommit- 
tee No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Mr.  Walter,  who  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  and  talents  t<D  this 
most  tedious  project,  and  has,  I  believe, 
given  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee wise  guidance  in  our  delibera- 
tions. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
indicated,  this  might  properly  be  called 
a  pentagonal  compact;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  not  a  purely  interstate  compact  but, 
rather,  it  is  a  compact  among  four  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  a  five  -sided 
creature. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  compact,  as 
explained  more  fully  in  the  committee 
report,  to  adopt  and  operate  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  development  and 
the  use  of  water  resources  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin. 

May  I  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
what  is  involved  is  one  river,  one  basin, 
populated  by  approximately  22  million 
people  and  expected  to  be  30  million  peo- 
ple in  the  next  20  years;  that  all  of  the 
water  resources  appurtenant  to  the 
river  and  its  tributary  system  are  func- 


tionally, interrelated  and  interdepend- 
ent. As  the  chairman  has  already  ex- 
plained, there  are  today  some  19  Federal 
agencies  each  of  which  has  some  meas- 
ure of  jurisdiction  and  control  over  some 
aspect  of  water  resources  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin.  In  addition,  there  are 
57  State  and  interstate  boards  and  com- 
missions which  have  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  some  aspect  of  water  resources 
in  the  basin.  But.  in  addition,  and  com- 
plicating the  picture  much  further,  there 
are  altogether  today  250  water  control 
boards,  both  public  and  private,  func- 
tioning in  the  area. 

Now.  from  this  recitation  of  statistics, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand  has  claimed 
and  exercises  today  primary  jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  navigation,  flood 
control,  irrigation,  hydroelectric  power 
production,  and  some  other  functions. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  State 
governments  assert  primary  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  water  supply,  sewage, 
drainage,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  so  forth. 
But,  in  the  middle  there  is  this  great  area 
of  overlapping  jurisdiction  between  the 
Federal  Groverrmient  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  State  governments  and  their 
several  agencies  on  the  other.  In  that 
realm  of  jurisdiction  we  find  such  things 
as  recreation,  conservation,  forestry, 
streamflow  regulation,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  electric  power  sales. 

Now.  it  is  patent,  of  course,  that  this 
river,  bke  most  rivers,  honors  no  geo- 
graphical or  political  boundaries,  and 
primarily  for  that  reason  there  has  been 
a  great  volume  of  litigation  over  the 
years.  Thirty  years  ago.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  entered  a  decree  under  which  the 
many  controversies  which  arose  in  this 
area  are  administered  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Under  that  decree,  as  later 
-amended,  a  river  master  was  appointed 
m^ai-J  attempt  to  settle  administratively 
some'  of  these  controversies.  But.  the 
decree  itself  authorizes  the  participating 
parties  to  return  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  litigate  anew  controversies  arising 
concerning  the  diversion  and  allocation 
of  waters  from  the  river.  This  illus- 
trates, I  think,  what  might  properly  be 
described  as  an  interminable  series  of 
lawsuits. 

In  1956  the  Congress  authorized  a  3- 
year,  $2  million  survey  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  based 
on  that  survey  to  present  to  the  commis- 
sion, after  it  is  acknowledged  by  law.  a 
comprehensive  plan  which  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  genuinely  feel  will 
put  at  rest  most,  if  not  all.  of  these  con- 
tinuing controversies  and  litigation.  As 
indicated  earlier,  several  amendments 
will  be  offered.  They  reflect  concern, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  genuine  concern, 
about  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  signatory  party 
to  the  compact. 

But  let  me  undertake  to  assure  the 
House  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  not  by  becoming  a  f  tnjctional 
party  to  the  compact  surrender  any  part 
of  its  sovereignty  or  in  anywise  abrogate 
in  any  measure  its  duty  under  any  law- 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 
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I  call  your  particular  attention  to  ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  Constitution,  the  so-called 
supremacy  clause.  Under  that  clause, 
the  commission  as  an  agency  of  regional 
government  would  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  substantive  provisions  of  all 
Federal  laws  which  have  been  passed  by 
the  Congress.  Moreover — and  I  think 
this  is  important  because  several  of  the 
Members  have  directed  questions  to  me 
about  it — the  present  national  policy 
would  endure  with  respect  to  laws  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Congress.  Some  of 
the  laws  to  which  I  have  reference  are: 
The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944;  control 
and  regulation  of  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion; the  licensing  provision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act;  poUution  abatement  un- 
der authority  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service;  the  functions  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  all  would  remain  in- 
tact. The  functions,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  will  be  pre- 
served within  the  framework  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  devised  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  But  most  important  of  all. 
I  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  language 
which  appears  in  section  1.4  of  article  I, 
part  1.  of  the  bill.  I  shall  read  that 
language  in  its  entirety : 

1.4  Powers  of  Congress;  Withdrawal. 
Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  construed 
to  relinquish  the  functions,  powers  or  du- 
ties of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  any  navigable  wa- 
ters within  the  basin,  nor  shall  any  provision 
hereof  be  construed  In  derogation  of  any  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  States  and 
with  foreign  nations.  The  power  and  right 
of  the  Congress  to  withdraw  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  party  to  this  compact  or  to 
revise  or  modify  the  temus,  conditions  and 
provisions  under  which  It  may  remain  a 
party  by  amendment,  repeal  or  modification 
of  any  Federal  statute  applicable  thereto  Is 
recognized  by  the  signatory  parties. 

That,  of  course,  includes  the  four  sig- 
natory States. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFP.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TOLL.  I  think  that  clause  clearly 
shows  how  the  Government  can  partici- 
pate in  a  compact  between  the  States 
with  all  of  the  advantages  of  inspection, 
review,  audit  and  checking  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  not  involve  itself  in  any 
way  in  the  responsibihties  if  it  wishes 
to  withdraw.  This  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  situation  which  exists  in  the 
compact  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  where  there  were  some  questions 
raised  as  to  the  rights  to  inspect  the 
records  involving  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority. 

Mr.  POFF.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Supplementing  what  the  gentleman 
has  Just  said,  the  compact  expressly 
says  that  all  of  the  basin  agency's  opera- 
tions will  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  Moreover,  the 
right  is  reserved  to  the  committees  of 
th«>  Congress  to  require  full  disclosure  on 
the  part  of  the  commission  members. 


May  I  also  remind  you  that  in  part  2, 
section  15.1  of  the  bill,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

The  right  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this 
section  Is  expressly  reserved  to  the  Congress. 

As  indicated  earlier,  a  number  of 
amendments  will  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee as  amendments  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  assume  those  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  en  bloc.  Later, 
perhaps,  there  will  be  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer],  touching  upon  the  voting 
power  of  the  Federal  representative.  As 
I  understand  it,  later  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ray),  concerning  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  United  States  as  a  signa- 
tory party. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  con- 
stitutional questions  may  be  involved 
with  respect  to  these  two  matters.  I  will 
have  som,ething  to  say  to  that  point  when 
the  amendments  are  offered. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill  1 . 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
representative  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Camden,  Gloucester,  and 
Salem,  all  bordering  on  the  E>elaware 
River,  I  enthusiastically  support  this 
joint  resolution,  and  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  House. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  may  be 
advanced  for  the  approval  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

There  are  43  State  agencies,  14  inter- 
state agencies,  and  19  Federal  agencies  at 
the  present  time  exercising  a  multiplicity 
of  powers  and  duties  related  to  the  water 
resources  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 
Each  of  the  four  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  a  definite  interest  of 
overwhelming  importance  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin.  As  has  been  well 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  committee: 

The  waters  of  the  Delaware,  of  course,  re- 
spect only  their  own  natural  boundaries 
They  do  not  respect  manmade  political 
boundaries. 

As  a  result,  it  has  become  throughout 
the  area  increasingly  more  apparent  that 
a  compact  such  as  is  proposed  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  225  is  essential  for  the 
purpose  of  management  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  and  the  genera'  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  the  States  which  are  served 
by  the  Delaware  River. 

There  have  been  throughout  the  years 
many  disputes  arising  between  the  vari- 
ous States  which  have  given  rise  to 
lengthy  and  expensive  Federal  litigation. 
This  compact  should  solve  to  a  large 
measure  all  of  the  existing  disputes  and 
prevent  the  necessity  for  future  disputes. 

Anyone  who  viewed  the  havoc  wrought 
by  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Delaware 
River  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  hur- 
ricanes would  recognize  the  great  need 
for  river  control  and  for  intensive  study 
as  to  the  best  utilization  and  control  of 
the  forces  of  this  great  river. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  most  of 
which  have  already  been  discussed  by  the 


members  of  the  subcommittee  which 
argue  most  forcefully  for  the  passage  of 
this  needed  legislation. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  agreement 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  aid  tremendously  in  the 
dynamic  growth  presently  being  experi- 
enced in  the  Delaware  Valley.  It  should 
insure  an  orderly  future  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  objections  to  this  compact  raised  by 
its  opponents  are  not  well  founded  in 
fact  or  in  law  and  would  respectfully 
point  to  the  fact  that  they  largely  ema- 
nate fi-om  Representatives  of  areas  not 
directly  affected  by  the  Delaware  River. 

The  people  of  the  four  States  involved 
will.  I  am  sure,  welcome  and  applaud  this 
much  needed  legislation  and  will  observe 
as  the  future  unfolds  the  wisdom  of  the 
JudiciaiT  Committee  on  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  in  presenting  this  res- 
olution to  the  Congress. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  resolu- 
tion and  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  approve  it. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
mmuLcs  to  the  gentleman  from  Plorida 
IMr.  Cramer). 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesi- 
tate, of  course,  to  consider  it  my  respon- 
.sibility  to  differ  at  least  in  part  with  my 
very  good  friend,  a  very  able  Member  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Walter,  and  likewise  differ 
wiih  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
\'irginia.  Perhaps  my  difference  of  opin- 
ion emanates  largely  from  the  fact  that 
I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  as  well  as 
Judiciary,  and  this  same  issue  has  been 
in  a  very  lengthy  manner  considered  by 
that  committee.  That  committee,  of 
course,  deals  with  authorizations  and 
Federal  participations.  Federal  costs  in 
the  vei-y  projects  we  are  talking  about 
over  which  this  Delaware  commission 
will  have  jurisdiction. 

The  Republican  minority  of  that  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  last  session  unani- 
mously upheld  the  very  same  position 
which  I  am  voicing  in  this  bill,  and  that 
is  opposition  to  the  voting  membership, 
voting  participation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  joint  Federal-State  com- 
pact agency. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  said  this 
is  a  five-sided  creature.  Yes;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  is  more  unusual  than  the 
duck-billed  platypus.  This  is  more  un- 
usual than  the  duck-billed  platypus  with 
four  parts  State  and  one  part  Federal. 
It  is  a  new,  unique  creature  without  any 
precedent,  and  I  believe  it  is  bad  as  a 
precedent. 

I  will  discuss  briefly  in  a  moment  the 
precedents  that  were  cited  as  such  for 
this  type  of  voting  membership  on  that 
commission.  There  were  four  that  were 
cited  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  stated  in  the  col- 
loquy with  him.  and  I  appreciate  his 
yielding,  that  all  four  of  them  can  be 
distinguished  on  the  facts. 

What  are  the  two  fundamental  Issues 
in  this  point  resolution?  The  two  fun- 
damental issues  are  these:  No.  1,  Should 
the  Federal  Government  be  a  participat- 
ing member,  voting,  in  the  makeup  of  a 
compact  that  has  Jurisdiction  over  water 
resources  on  a  broad  basis,  which  the 
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irentleman  from  Virginia  described?  All 
water  problems  in  that  area,  which  Is  a 
substantial  area,  would  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  commission.  But  Uie 
Federal  member  will  have  participation 
in  every  detail  of  administration  in- 
volved in  this  commission.  This  is  not 
an  advisory  commission.  Many  of  the 
examples  cited  as  precedents  are  advi- 
sory commissions.  This  is  not  an  advi- 
sory commission,  that  is,  an  operating 
commission.  The  commission  will  have 
authority  to  hire  and  fire  employees,  set 
budgets  and  to  issue  bonds.  They  say 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  be  obligated,  yet 
morally  the  FedersJ  Government  is  go- 
ing to  be  obligated  at  any  time  it  votes 
for  a  bond  issue  as  a  participating  mem- 
ber, in  favor  of  its  being  issued.  TJiere 
is  the  rub. 

The  Federal  Government  is  likewise 
morally  obligated  on  any  project  that 
commission  approves  to  the  extent  of 
the  Federal  participation;  that  is  deter- 
mined by  whom?  There  is  the  second 
rub.  Determined  by  the  commission,  not 
by  the  usual  Federal  agencies. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  this  is  not  going  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  existing  Fed- 
eral law.  but  it  is  going  to  interfere  with 
existing  Federal  policies,  policies  within 
the  departments.  This  restriction  only 
involves  law,  but  as  to  the  policy  set  by 
the  departments  with  regard  to  Federal- 
State  participation,  with  regard  to  local 
participation  in  tliese  multiple-purpose 
projects,  who  is  going  to  decide  what  the 
participation  shall  be?  Not  the  Federal 
member.  He  is  p;o:ng  to  be  outvoted  four 
to  one.  The  States  are  going  to  decide 
that  in  a  water  project,  a  multiple-pur- 
pose project.  "Here  is  what  the  Federal 
share  is  going  to  be  and  here  is  what  the 
State  share  is  going  to  be."  It  could 
easily  fly  in  the  face  of  an  established 
Federal  policy  with  respect  to  that. 

Now  in  distinguishing  the  four  com- 
pacts that  have  b<;en  mentioned,  let  me 
say  this  is  of  greater  significance  than 
this  on3  compact,  there  is  already  pend- 
ing and  it  was  just  voted  out  yesterday, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  distinguished 
majoritj  leader  present  because  he  has 
an  interest  in  it,  it  being  the  gentleman's 
bill,  the  Northeast  compact.  H.R.  30,  that 
is  the  same  as  the  compact  introduced 
in  the  last  session  to  which  I  just  re- 
fered  that  the  minority  objected  to  in 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  which 
was  H.R.  12647  on  exactly  the  same 
basis.  So  this  is  just  a  foot  in  the  door. 
This  Is  a  brandnew  approach  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  in  to  commit  it  in 
advance  morally  to  go  along  with  what- 
ever the  commission  made  up  of  four 
to  one  State  members  decides  should  be 
thr  Federal  obligation  in  any  given  proj- 
ect. That  is  wrong  because  it  destroys 
the  Federal-State  relationship  that  has 
existed  with  regard  to  compacts  in  the 
past.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  what 
happened  with  regard  to  the  bill  H.R.  30 
in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  The 
entire  committee  agreed  with  the 
amendments,  which  are  exactly  the  same 
amendments  I  intend  to  offer  to  this 
compact.  They  agreed  one  week  to  the 
amendments  unanimously  and  then,  jiist 


yesterday,  turned  around  and  disagreed 
to  them  and  the  bill  was  voted  out  with- 
out amendments.  But  the  amendments 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  have  (Kiual 
merit  now  as  they  had  2  weeks  ago  and 
are  of  toe  same  nature  as  the  amend- 
ments I  intend  to  introduce  today. 

The  other  distinguishing  factor  and 
the  important  factor  Is  that  the  cost  of 
this  is  being  borne  one-fifth  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  a  blank  clieck. 
open  authorization  for  appropriations. 
One-fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  hiring  bookkeepers  arid  of 
keeping  books  and  of  hiring  engineers 
and  all  other  operating  expenses  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  the  same  objection  rais(^d  to 
the  other  compact. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.     The  amount  is  $43,000. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  not  familial  with 
that  figure.  It  is  not  limited  in  the  bill 
or  referred  to  in  the  committee  report 
and  I  understand  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  Intends  to  offer  will  have  an 
open  end  appropriation  with  regard  to 
all  administrative  expenses  in  the  future. 
Of  course,  my  amendment  will  attempt  to 
prevent  the  Federal  Government  from 
participating  financially  in  it.  So  this  is 
a  new  precedent.  There  is  no  precedent 
for  the  Federal  Government  participat- 
ing financially  in  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion of  these  compacts  and  commissions. 
I  think  It  is  a  bad  precedent.  There  is 
no  limitation  with  regard  to  what  the 
Federal  cost  will  be  under  this  proposal. 

Now  to  distinguish  the  four  con^pacts 
that  were  mentioned. 

The  Ohio  River  Valley  water  sanita- 
tion compact  is  not  comparable. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  wO  the 
gentleman  yield  on  the  point  that  he  is 
now  discussing? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  delight(?d  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  POFF.  There  are,  of  cour&j,  two 
budgets  involved.  One  might  be  called 
the  capital  budget  and  the  other  the 
current  expense  budget.  With  respect 
to  the  current  exi>ense  budget,  thet  Fed- 
eral representative  by  his  vote  could  ex- 
ercise the  veto  power  if  the  allocation  did 
not  suit  him. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  But  the  gent'eman 
does  not  deny  that  the  Federal  Gkvem- 
ment  would  be  obligated  to  the  expense 
account  and  the  operating  account;  once 
it  is  approved? 

Mr.  POFF.  If  it  were  once  approved, 
but  the  Congress  would  yet  have  to  act 
upon  the  appropriation  which  would  be 
necessary.     

Mr.  CRAMER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  Congress  would  have 
to  act  upon  the  appropriation  which 
would  be  necessary  to  implement  the 
decision. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  fully  familiar  with  what  their 
argument  is  going  to  be.  They  will 
argue,  your  Federal  member  voted  for  it 
up  there  on  the  commission  and  you  are 
morally  obligated  and  the  machinery  is 
all  set  up  in  the  comimlssion  to  spend 
this  mwiey  and  hire  all  these  people  and 


they  have  to  have  the  money.  So,  actu- 
ally, it  is  a  matter  that  is  determined 
by  that  voting  and  the  rubberstamp 
ratification  by  the  Congress  means  little 
or  nothing  in  my  opinion. 

Distinguishing  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
sanitation  water  compact,  the  trans- 
action of  business  of  the  commission 
and  the  issuance  of  orders  for  abate- 
ment of  pollution  are  prerogatives  of 
the  State  commissioners  under  that 
compact  to  the  practical  exclusion  of 
the  Federal  commissioners. 

In  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact,  and  I  do  not  have  the  time  to 
discuss  It  in  detail,  but  this  is  the  crux 
of  it.  the  compact  neither  requires  the 
appointment  of  a  Federal  commissioner 
nor  the  concurrence  by  him  if  appointed 
in  any  action  which  is  taken  by  the 
commission  even  though  the  United 
States  has  a  special  interest  in  the  wa- 
ters which  are  subject  to  this  compact 
because  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

There  is  a  definite  Federal  interest  to 
be  considered  as  existing.  In  the  Po- 
tomac River  compact  there  is  a  Federal 
interest,  but  even  in  that  instance  of  an 
existing  Federal  interest,  the  Federal 
participation  is  limited. 

In  the  Yellowstone  River  compact 
the  Federal  representative  has  no  vote 
unless  the  two  State  members  should 
fail  to  agree. 

So  these  are  all  very  easily  distin- 
guished, and  they  are  the  only  4  in- 
stances of  the  140  compacts  in  which 
the  Federal  representative  has  a  limited 
voting  right  not  comparable  to  the  Dela- 
ware compact  before  us. 

I  discuss  in  greater  detail  thes;^  dis- 
tinguishing features: 

The  Ohio  River  Valley  water  sanita- 
tion compact  (54  Stat.  752)  created  a 
commission  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion, which  commission  is  composed  of 
24  State  commissioners,  3  from  each  of 
eight  States,  and  3  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Even  if  the  Federal  commission- 
ers do  vote,  their  votes  have  little,  if  any, 
significance.  The  Federal  commission- 
ers are  not  counted  in  establishing  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  the  only  provision  of  the  compact 
relative  to  voting  is  that  no  order  for 
the  abatement  of  pollution  shall  go  into 
effect  unless  It  receives  the  sissent  of  a 
majority  of  the  commissioners  from  each 
of  a  majority  of  the  signatory  States, 
and  that  no  such  order  upon  a  munici- 
pality, corporation,  person  or  entity  in 
any  State  shall  go  into  effect  unless  it  re- 
ceives the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the 
commissioners  from  such  State.  Thus, 
the  transaction  of  business  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  issuance  of  orders  for 
the  abatement  of  pollution  are  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  State  commissioners,  to 
the  practical  exclusion  of  the  Federal 
commissioners.  In  fact,  it  is  diiacult  to 
visualize  what  purpose  is  served  by  vot- 
ing of  the  Federal  commissioners,  for 
their  voting  voices  are  so  weak  as  to  go 
unheard.  Whereas,  the  proposed  com- 
pact, which  would  be  approved  by  HH. 
30,  establishes  a  commission  consisting 
of  six  State  members  and  seven  Federal 
members,  and  no  action  can  be  taken  by 
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the  commission  without  the  aflBrmative 
vote  of  one  or  more  Federal  members. 

The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact (63  Stat.  31),  which  provides  for 
the  equitable  division  and  apportionment 
of  the  use  of  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  system,  established  a  commission 
com];x}sed  of  one  commissioner  from 
each  of  four  of  the  five  signatory  States. 
The  compact  authorizes  a  Federal  vot- 
ing commissioner,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  discretion,  should 
designate  one.  The  compact  neither  re- 
quires the  appointment  of  a  Federal  com- 
missioner nor  concurrence  by  him,  if  ap- 
pointed, in  any  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mission, even  though  the  United  States 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  waters 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  compact, 
because  of  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  vmder  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Mexican  States,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1944,  which  provides  for  the  al- 
lotment of  water  to  Mexico.  To  the 
contrary,  the  commission  to  be  created 
imder  H.R.  30  can  take  no  action  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  one  or  more  Fed- 
eral members,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  no  special  interest 
in  the  subject  of  the  compact. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  signa- 
tory of  the  Potomac  River  Basin  com- 
pact (54  Stat.  748) ,  and  participation  by 
Federal  voting  members  on  the  commis- 
sion created  by  this  compact  is  directed 
to  matters  primarily  of  local  concern  be- 
cause of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Furthermore,  voting  by  the 
Federal  members  could  not  have  the  ef- 
fect of  imposing  unwanted  policy  deci- 
sion upon  any  party  to  the  compact,  for 
no  such  decision  of  the  commission  is 
binding  upon  any  signatory  body  unless 
a  majority  of  the  commissioners  of  that 
body  vote  in  favor  thereof.  In  the  north- 
eastern region  the  situation  is  entirely 
different,  for  the  functions  of  the  United 
States  with  which  the  proposed  commis- 
sion would  deal  are  matters  of  national 
concern,  not  related  to  any  limited  area 
as  to  which  only  the  United  States  may 
legislate  concerning  local  matters.  Also, 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  30,  assent 
of  some  Federal  members  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  any  action  by  the  commission,  and 
as  to  Internal  management  of  the  com- 
mission the  will  of  the  Federal  members, 
who  constitute  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mission, can  prevail  over  the  opposition 
of  all  the  State  members. 

The  Yellowstone  River  compact  (65 
Stat.  663),  which  provides  for  the  equi- 
table division  and  apportionment  of  the 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone  River  and  its 
tributaries,  created  a  commission  com- 
posed of  one  representative  from  each 
of  two  States  and  one  representative 
selected  by  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  or  whatever  Federal 
agency  shall  succeed  to  its  functions 
and  duties.  The  Federal  representa- 
tive has  no  vote  unless  the  two  State 
members  should  fall  to  agree,  in  which 
event  the  Federal  representative  may 
vote  upon  the  matters  in  disagreement 
only,  to  break  the  tie  vote.  The  distinc- 
tion between  this  very  restricted  pro- 
vision and  the  reqxilred,  if  not  dominant, 


role  of  the  Federal  members  in  all  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  commission  es- 
tablished in  H.R.  30  is  obvious. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ments with  regard  to  this  bill?  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  recommendations 
by  the  Departments  have  not  been  re- 
ceived. This  is  referred  to  on  page  18 
of  the  report.  "The  committee  has  re- 
ceived no  reports  from  the  Federal 
agencies  with  regard  to  this  compact. 
They  requested  a  delay  in  order  to  de- 
velop a  policy  position  on  the  legisla- 
tion." We  will  not  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  that  policy  position. 

The  reason  they  want  to  develop  a  po- 
sition is  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  pieces  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation one  could  conceive,  because  it 
cuts  across  the  very  thing  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  brought  out  so 
skillfully — it  cuts  across  the  jurisdiction 
of  some  17  or  18  Federal  agencies,  and 
in  order  to  coordinate  their  thinking 
and  write  it  into  law,  as  this  attempts 
to  do  with  regard  to  all  policies  con- 
sidering water  resource  matters,  it  ob- 
viously is  going  to  take  time  to  come  up 
with  a  sound  constructive  solution  that 
is  fair  to  all  concerned. 

This  bill  is  here  prematurely.  What 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  correct  obvious 
defects  in  the  bill,  to  see  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  improperly  ob- 
ligated or  committed  to  policies  that  may 
be  at  variance  with  Federal  interests 
and  positions. 

As  I  say,  there  are  17  or  18  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Goverrmient  whose  juris- 
diction this  cuts  across.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  points  out  grave 
questions  involved,  and  even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  opposed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Department  of  Justice  even 
raised  what  they  call  a  constitutional 
question  concerning  it.  Here  is  what  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  to  say. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  does  not 
believe  a  constitutional  issue  is  raised. 
The  Department  of  Justice  said: 

The  wisdom  and  possibly  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  a  radical  departure  from  com- 
pact precedent  which  will  be  established  by 
the  bill- 
Meaning  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts — 

is  subject  to  grave  question  when  it  is  re- 
alized that  the  powers  of  the  State  repre- 
sentatives can  derive  only  from  the  reserve 
powers  of  the  States,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  representative  must  be  grounded 
only  on  the  delegated  powers  of  the  United 
States.  A  State  cannot  bargain  away  Its 
reserved  powers  to  the  National  Government, 
nor  can  the  United  States  surrender  Ita  del- 
egated powers  to  State  control.  Similarly, 
It  would  seem  equally  true  that  neither  the 
States  nor  the  United  States  can  bargain 
away  their  respective  types  of  p>ower  to  a 
new  kind  of  Federal-State  creature. 

That  was  a  memorandum  delivered  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  it 
is  contained  in  the  minority  report  on 
the  bUl. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania desires,  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
really  reading  from  a  report  on  a  bill 


that  was  abandoned  and  a  new  bill 
reported? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  bill  as  was  reported  last  year.  It 
is  the  same  language  involving  exactly 
the  same  issue:  Should  there  be  a  Fed- 
eral member  on  an  interstate  compact? 
And  in  this  instance^it  is  even  more  ag- 
gravated, because  in  this  Delaware  com- 
pact it  is  an  operating  compact  and  not 
as  in  the  Northeast  compact  just  an  ad- 
visory compact.  I  trust  that  the 
amendments  I  shall  offer  will  be  adopted, 
because  they  are  friendly  amendments. 
I  am  for  the  compact,  but  only  if  in 
proper  form. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   [Mr.  R.^yI. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  ex- 
pected to  need  quite  a  little  time  to  talk 
about  this  resolution  but  I  do  not  need  to 
do  that. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said  about  interstate 
compact  features,  also  with  what  the 
Members  from  Virginia  and  from  Flori- 
da had  to  say  on  that  same  subject.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  what 
they  have  said,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can 
add  anything  to  their  statements  on 
what  the  bill  is  intended  to  do  and  what 
its  language  provides. 

My  colleague  from  Florida  will,  as  he 
says,  offer  an  amendment  to  take  away 
voting  rights  from,  and  make  sure  there 
are  no  voting  rights  In,  the  commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  President.  The 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer  will  go  fur- 
ther. It  will  take  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  active  management  of 
the  operations  of  this  commission. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion is  extremely  important.  It  pro- 
vides not  for  Federal  approval  of  an  in- 
terstate compact,  but,  as  the  report  says 
on  page  3,  would  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  participating  partner,  a  sort 
of  senior  partner  in  a  single  agency. 
By  its  terms  the  compact  would  continue 
for  100  years,  subject  to  some  reserva- 
tions, and  it  provides  for  a  commission 
of  five  members,  one  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  one  to  come  from  each 
of  the  four  States. 

The  resolution  provides  for  planning 
and  operation  with  respect  to  such 
broad  subjects  as  water  supply,  pollu- 
tion control,  flood  protection,  watershed 
management,  recreation,  hydroelectric 
power  and  withdrawals  and  diversions 
of  water.  It  also  contains  provisions  as 
to  intergovernmental  relations,  capital 
financing,  comprehensive  planning,  pro- 
gram, budgets  and  many  other  matters. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  oflfer 
an  amendment  which  is  designed  to  take 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  op- 
erating control  of  this  interstate  com- 
pact. It  goes  beyond  the  voting  rights 
limitation  proposed  by  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor], 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
matter  of  background  and  for  establish- 
ing the  record,  I  would  like  briefly  to  give 
some  material  and  information  on  the 
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studies  that  have  gone  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  present  compact. 

Twice  during  the  1920's  the  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania endeavored  to  form  a  trlstate  com- 
pact for  control  of  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware  River.  These  efforts  failed,  and 
in  the  early  1930's  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  was  assigned  the  task  of  mak- 
ing an  overall  survey  of  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware  River.  They  filed  their 
308  report  late  in  1933,  and  it  lay  dor- 
mant from  that  time  until  1950.  In  1950 
the  Army  Engineers  were  asked  to  review 
and  to  bring  up  to  date  their  308  report 
on  the  Delaware  River.  It  seems  that 
just  about  the  time  the  Army  Engineers 
had  their  report  ready  to  file,  two  tropical 
storms  appeared  in  late  1955  causing  un- 
told flood  damage  in  the  Delaware  River 
Basin.  These  floods  and  storms  fur- 
nished entirely  new  problems  and  caused 
the  Army  Engineers  to  again  ask  for  an 
extension  of  time  to  give  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  report.  They  had  Just 
about  completed  their  work  in  the  simi- 
mer  of  1957  when  that  area  was  again 
visited,  not  a  flood  or  storm  this  time,  but 
an  unprecedented  drought. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  308  report.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  308  report  was  prepared  as  far 
back  as  1933? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  first  report  was 
filed  in  1933. 

Mr.  WALTER.  So  actually  what  this 
compact  is  is  a  revision  and  a  re\'iew 
in  bringing  up  to  date  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  1933. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  correct. 
In  1957  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  again  requested  a  review  by 
the  Army  Engineers  and  they  did  file 
their  308  report  and  then  again  made 
another  survey  and  brought  that  up  to 
date. 

Now,  I  give  this  background  to  show 
that  the  problems  of  the  Delaware  River 
have  been  studied  by  both  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  if  the  Governors  of  the  four 
States  that  are  involved  would  have  only 
included  a  representative  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  when  they  set  up  the 
original  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, we  might  have  avoided  a  great  deal 
of  the  confusion  that  has  resulted. 

The  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion is  composed  of  six  members,  one  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  Governors  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, one  by  the  mayor  of  New  York, 
and  one  by  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
This  commission,  together  with  the  re- 
search branch  of  the  University  of  Syra- 
cuse, made  studies  that  formed  the  basis 
of  the  present  proposed  Delaware  River 
compact.  The  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall  that  earlier  this  month  I  sent 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  a  letter 
containing  21  questions  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  myself 
had  raised  with  regard  to  this  compact. 
We  raised  these  questions  because  we 
felt  that  this  was  entirely  new  ground; 


a  compact  with  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  as  eqtial  partners.  For 
this  type  of  a  compact  there  was  no 
precedent,  and  each  one  of  the  cases 
that  have  been  cited  where  the  Federal 
Government  had  a  representative  on  a 
commission  is  not  analogous  and  there- 
fore that  we  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  position  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  Delaware  River  compact  was 
clearly  understood. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  Waltee]  asked  his  staff 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  prepare 
answers  to  tlie  questions.  In  a  colloquy 
which  occurred  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
he  assured  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  21  questions,  together 
with  the  answers,  will  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

As  a  result  of  those  questions,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  which  they  will  offer. 
Tliese  amendments,  together  with  the 
answers  to  the  questions,  I  think  fully 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  States,  and  the  water  users, 
and  will  make  sure  that  the  rights  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  rights  of 
the  States  and  the  water  users  are 
clearly  defined.  With  this,  even  though 
it  is  new  territory,  even  though  it  is  un- 
precedented. I  think  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  to  be  commended  for  having  had  the 
courage  to  look  at  a  new  field.  After 
all,  we  may  live  for  a  long  period  of  time 
without  food,  but  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  live  without  water.  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  the  basin  approach,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  States  and  Federal 
Government  in  each  instance,  is  the  only 
real  solution  to  the  water  problems  of 
this  country. 

While  this  is  the  first  of  the  proposals 
which  take  the  Federal  Government  in 
as  a  partner,  I  think  that  the  investiga- 
tion which  has  been  done  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  investigation  which 
has  been  done  by  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  have  made  this 
a  good  bill,  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
with  this  history  that  we  are  establishing 
that  this  bill  will  be  passed  and  this 
commission  will  be  able  to  operate. 

I  am  interested  In  noting  that  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  has 
announced  that,  if  authorized,  the  first 
project  which  it  would  undertake  is  the 
completion  or  putting  into  effect  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  which  the  Army 
Engineers  have  just  completed  for  the 
Delaware  River  Basin.  This  is  not,  with 
the  explanations  that  have  now  been 
presented,  an  abdication  of  authority. 
This  is  merely  a  cooperative  movement 
wherein  the  States  are  exercising  the 
rights  which  have  been  retained  to  them 
under  the  Constitution  and  cooperating 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  op- 
eration of  those  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  have  been  delegated 
to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

I  think  the  bill  with  the  amendments 
Is  a  tremendous  step  forward.  It  will 
mean  that  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  that  are  now  authorized  by 
Federal  court  order  to  withdraw  900 
millicn  gallons  of  water  a  day  from 
the  Delaware  River  will  be  sure  that 


regardless  of  flood  or  drought  they 
will  have  that  supply,  and  that  the  rights 
of  the  communities  that  depend  upon  the 
Delaware  River  and  its  tributaries  for 
their  water  supply  and  for  their  indus- 
trial and  municipal  needs  will  have  an 
assured  water  supply  for  the  future, 
and  that  this  great  area  of  our  country 
shall  continue  to  grow — to  produce — and 
keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScHWEncKRl. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225,  to  establish  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  compact. 

The  history-  and  development  of  this 
compact  is  a  long  and  varied  one.  As  far 
back  as  the  1920's,  people  interested  in 
water  resources  and  conservation  real- 
ized that  an  overall  plan  for  water  con- 
servation and  use  should  be  developed 
for  the  Delaware  River  Valley.  Over 
the  decades,  however,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  disputes  among  the  States 
and  the  various  regulatory  bodies  of  the 
Delaware  River  Valley,  so  that  no  real 
progress  in  developing  an  overall  plan 
for  the  Delaware  River  Basin  was  rnade 
until  recently. 

To  illustrate  the  confusion  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  have  existed  over 
the  years,  it  would  be  well  to  point  out 
that  there  are  today  19  Federal  bodies 
having  .some  t3T>e  of  water  jurisdiction 
in  this  area.  57  interstate  bodies  and  over 
250  public  and  private  water  companies. 
Litt'e  wonder  that  these  groups  have  had 
difficulty  agreeing  on  a  practical  pro- 
gram. 

The  area  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
includes  12,765  square  miles  and  22  mil- 
hon  people.  It  represents  1  percent  of 
the  land  area  of  the  United  States,  12 
percent  of  its  population,  and  20  percent 
of  its  national  income. 

Our  great  population  increase  in  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  has  significantly 
intensified  the  problem.  When  our  fore- 
fathers first  came  to  this  area,  there 
were  only  about  1,000  Indians  making 
use  of  its  water  resources  and  woodlands. 
From  that  sparse  group,  the  region  has 
grown  to  its  present  size  of  22  n:ullion 
people.  It  is  estimated  by  1980  that  it 
will  reach  the  30  million  mark;  and  by 
2010  over  40  million  people  v.ill  Inhabit 
the  Delaware  River  Valley. 

The  industrial  growth  of  this  area  was 
a  prime  factor  in  our  country's  early 
leadership  as  an  industrial  nation.  It  is 
further  estimated  that  our  present  rate 
of  industrial  growth  will  double  by  1980. 

With  such  a  heavily  populated  area, 
and  so  many  Federal  and  State  water 
groups  concerned,  it  is  more  logical  to 
develop  the  area  according  to  the  natural 
unit  of  water  supply.  This  natural  unit 
of  water  supply  is  the  Delaware  River 
Basin.  Of  course,  this  transcends  local 
and  State  governments  and,  therefore, 
logically  calls  for  a  joint  effort  on  the 
parts  of  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  the  Federal  Government.  A  re- 
gional solution  to  this  problem  is  the 
only  practical  answer. 

In  the  past  we  have  seen  the  tremen- 
dous damage  that  floods  and  hurricanes 
can  do  to  our  area.    As  recently  as  1955. 
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Hurricane  Diane  stormed  up  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  and  caused  $100  million  of 
damages  to  homes,  farms,  factories,  and 
communities  and,  far  worse,  100  people 
lost  their  lives  in  this  disaster.  This  type 
of  flood  damage  has  occurred  eight  times 
in  this  century. 

In  addition  to  floods,  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  has  also  been  exposed  to 
droughts,  the  more  recent  ones  occur- 
ring in  1948,  1949.  and  1957.  These  oc- 
curred because  of  the  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  proper  plans  for  water  conser- 
vation and  flood  control. 

My  own  congressional  district  of 
Montgomery  County  has  felt  the  effects 
of  both  the  floods  and  the  droughts. 
During  Hurricane  Diane,  some  of  the 
people  who  lost  their  lives  perished  only 
a  few  miles  from  my  home. 

My  home  community  of  Lansdale  was 
one  of  the  worst  hit  in  the  drought  of 
1957.  Our  municipal  water  company  was 
forced  to  drastically  cuitail  its  services 
and  ration  water  as  a  result  of  the  1957 
drought.  Other  water  companies  in  our 
area  had  similar  experiences. 

My  community  of  Lansdale  always 
feels  the  first  impact  of  a  drought.  This 
occurs  because  our  town  lies  at  the  crest 
of  three  watersheds — the  Neshaminy,  the 
Wissahickon,  and  the  Perkiomen.  A 
lowering  of  the  ground  water  table  is 
felt  first  in  our  area  because  of  its  unique 
geographical  position.  Actually,  my 
community  is  a  harbinger  of  the  drought 
for  the  rest  of  our  county.  Because  of 
our  coimty's  large  population  and  indus- 
trial growth  in  the  past  decade,  our  wa- 
ter requirements  have  increased  many 
times.  Our  county's  growth  is  not  unique. 
and  many  communities  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  face  similar  water  problems. 

The  Delaware  River  compact  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  joint  study  of  the  four  States 
involved,  as  w  ell  as  the  cities  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  After  many  months 
of  hard  work  and  study  by  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Advisory  Committee,  they 
have  produced  this  compact  which  is  the 
best  all-around  answer  to  the  situation. 
The  compact  would  establish  a  five- 
member  commission,  comprised  of  a 
member  from  each  of  the  four  States, 
and  one  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  compact's  purpose  is  described  as 
follows : 

The  commission  shall  develop  and  ef- 
fectuate plans,  policies  and  projects  relating 
to  the  water  resources  of  the  basin.  It  shall 
adopt  and  promote  uniform  and  coordinated 
policies  for  water  conservation  control ,  use 
and  management  in  the  basin.  It  shall  en- 
courage the  planning,  development  and 
financing  of  water  resources  projects  accord- 
ing to  such  plans  and  policies. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed concern  at  the  100-year  length 
of  the  compact,  but  section  1.4  of  the 
compact  very  clearly  states  "that  the 
power  and  right  of  the  Congress  to  with- 
draw the  Federal  Government  as  a  party 
to  this  compact,  or  to  revise  or  modify 
the  terms,  conditions  and  provisions  un- 
der which  it  may  remain  a  party,  by 
amendment,  repeal  or  modification  of 
any  Federal  statute  applicable  thereto, 
is  recognized  by  the  signatory  parties." 
In  other  words,  the  Congress  can  with- 
draw from  the  compact  or  change  the 
compact  at  any  time  it  desires. 


Some  members  have  suggested  that 
the  compact  financially  obligates  the 
Federal  Government  without  its  know- 
ing what  the  full  cost  of  this  program 
will  be.  This  also  is  not  correct.  Sec- 
tion 12.20  of  the  compact  clearly  states: 

But  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  Impose  any  monetary  obligation 
on  any  of  the  signatory  parties,  other  than 
such  obligations  as  may  be  assumed  by  a 
.signatory  party  in  connection  with  a  sf>ecific 
project  or  facility. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  liave  argued 
that  we  are  taking  some  power  away 
from  the  States  because  the  Federal 
Government  is  one  of  the  five  partici- 
pants in  the  c*npact.  Actually  if  this 
compact,  which  advocates  a  joint  Fed- 
eral and  State  approach,  is  defeated, 
then  the  way  is  open  for  Federal  propo- 
nents to  take  over  the  entire  operation. 
This  is  exactly  what  some  Members  of 
the  other  body  have  proposed.  Defeat- 
ing this  compact  will  play  into  their 
hands  and  open  the  way  to  complete 
Federal  control  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin. 

In  my  county  of  Montt^omery.  the 
project  has  been  widely  endorsed  by 
county  and  waterslied  authorities. 
These  include  the  Wissahickon  Water- 
shed Association,  the  Neshaminy  Valley 
Watershed  Association,  the  North  Penn 
Water  Resources  Board,  the  Montgom- 
ery County  Commissioners,  whose  mem- 
bers are  of  both  political  parties  and  the 
Montgomery  County  Planning  Commi.s- 
sion. 

In  addition  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  long  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
water  conservation  and  many  of  their 
local  chapters  have  endoised  this 
project. 

In  summary,  our  Delaware  Valley  has 
been  struggling  for  nearly  40  years  to 
establish  a  coordinated  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources. At  long  last  we  have  nearly 
achiev|td  success,  since  all  four  State  leg- 
islatures concerned  have  already  ap- 
proved the  compact.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  a  total  of  only  11  votes  have 
been  cast  against  this  project  by  the  4 
State  legislatures  which  have  approved 
it. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  draw  up 
a  compact  that  would  ploa.sc  all  of  the 
four  States  concerned,  all  of  the  Federal 
State,  and  local  bodies,  the  M>>mbcr.s  of 
Congress  and  all  the  other  people  that 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin.  Some  objec- 
tions can  always  be  raised  to  any  specific 
plan.  However,  our  valley  has  labored 
for  40  years  to  produce  a  fair  and  prac- 
tical program.  This  objective  has  been 
achieved  by  this  compact.  For  the  fu- 
ture health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Delaware  Valley.  I  urpe 
your  support  of  the  Delaware  River 
compac:. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  .such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  OsTERT.'\Gi. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  (H.J.  Res. 
225)  which  is  intended  to  grant  con.sent 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  compact. 

Before  my  election  to  Congress,  I 
served  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature 


for  a  period  of  19  years.  From  the  year 
1936  to  1950  I  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  New  York  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Interstate 
Cooperation.  In  that  connection,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  in  the  formu- 
lation of  many  interstate  agreements. 
At  that  time,  we  formulated  a  commis- 
sion known  as  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Delaware  River  Basin  and 
commonly  known  as  Incodel.  Compact 
legislation  was  proposed  many  times  but 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  proposal 
failed  in  one  or  more  States  each  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  need 
for  this  interstate  agency  and  the  prob- 
lems, and  I  mean  interstate  problems, 
that  warrant  attention  are  many.  In 
fact,  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  solve 
them  and  the  need  for  the  creation  of 
this  interstate  agency  of  the  States  is 
great.  All  of  the  States  involved,  name- 
ly, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  Delaware. 
and  New  York,  have  enacted  this  com- 
pact, and  I  am  sure  that  it  has  the  en- 
thusiastic backing  of  all  the  States  and 
municipalities  involved. 

As  to  the  Federal  Government  partici- 
pation in  this  commission,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  previ- 
ously created  compact  having  such  pro- 
visions. This  may  well  be  a  departure 
from  the  basic  approach  and  intent  of 
interstate  compacts.  I  am  not  exactly 
sure  of  the  overriding  reasons  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Federal  Goverrunent  has  cooperated 
and  worked  with  many  interstate  oom- 
mi.ssions,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
direct  involvement  as  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide. 

I  do  know  that  there  is  a  need  for  this 
compact  commission  and  I  support  the 
plan  to  ratify  it. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Byrne], 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  endorse  this  reso- 
lution establishing  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  compact  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  a  participating 
partner.  This  compact  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  people  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  the  Third  District  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia which  borders  on  the  Delaware 
River. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Walter! 
for  his  splendid  analysis  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  225  and  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion wholeheartedly  and  urge  the  House 
to  support  it. 

Mr,  WALTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
joint  resolution  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  and  is  open  for  amendment. 

The  joint  resolution  (H,J.  Res.  225)  is 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  consent 
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of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  States 
of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  and 
tlie  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
c  impact  known  as  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
compact,  and  the  tJnlted  States  of  America 
hereby  enters  into  such  compact,  in  the 
lorm  as  foUows: 

PART    I 

Compact 

Whereas  the  signatory  parties  recognize 
the  water  and  related  resources  of  the  Dela- 
ware basin  as  regional  assets  vested  with 
local,  state  and  national  interest*,  for  which 
they  have  a  Joint  responsibUity;  and 

Whereas  the  conservation,  utilization,  de- 
velopment, management  and  control  of  the 
water  and  related  resotirces  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  under  a  comprehensive  multi- 
purpose plan  will  bring  the  greatest  benefits 
and  produce  the  most  efficient  service  in  the 
public  welfare;  and 

Whereas  such  a  comprehensive  plan  ad- 
ministered by  a  basin-wide  agency  will  pro- 
vide effective  flood  damage  reduction:  con- 
servation and  development  of  ground  and 
surface  supply  for  municipal.  Industrial  and 
agricultural  uses;  development  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  In  relation  to  reservoirs, 
lakes  and  streams:  propagation  of  fish  and 
game;  promotion  of  related  forestry,  soil 
conservation  and  watershed  projects:  pro- 
tection and  aid  to  fisheries  dependent  upon 
water  resources;  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  potentialities;  Improved  naviga- 
tion; control  of  the  movement  of  salt  water: 
abatement  and  control  of  stream  pollution; 
and  regulation  of  stream  flows  toward  the 
attainment  of  these  goals,  and 

Whereas  decisions  of  the  United  St.ates 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  the  waters  of  the 
basin  have  confirmed  the  interstate  regional 
character  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin,  and  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  in  a  prior  report  on 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  (House  Document 
179.  73d  Cong..  2nd  Sess.)  officially  recog- 
nized the  need  for  an  interstate  agency  and 
the  economies  that  can  result  from  unified 
development  and  control  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin;  and 

Whereas  the  witer  resources  of  the  basin 
are  presently  subject  to  the  duplicating, 
overlapping  and  uncoordinated  administra- 
tion of  some  43  state  agencies,  14  interstate 
agencies  and  19  federal  agencies  which  exer- 
cise a  multlplicitv'  of  powers  and  duties  re- 
sulting in  a  splintering  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibilities; and 

Whereas  the  Joint  advisory  body  known  as 
the  Interstate  Co:iimisslon  on  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  (INCODEL),  created  by  the  re- 
spective commissions  or  committee  on  inter- 
state cooperation  of  the  States  of  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
has  on  the  basis  of  its  extensive  investiga- 
tions, surveys  and  studies  concluded  that  re- 
gional development  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  is  feasible  advisable,  and  urgently 
needed;  and  has  n^commendcd  that  an  inter- 
state compact  with  Federal  participation  be 
consummated  to  this  end:   and 

Whereas  the  Co:agress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
have  recognized  the  national  Interest  in  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  by  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive survey  and  report  on  the  water  and 
related  resources  cf  the  Delaware  River  Basin, 
enlisting  the  technical  aid  and  planning 
participation  of  any  federal,  state  and  mu- 
nicipal agencies  dealing  with  the  waters  of 
the  basin,  and  in  particular  the  federal  de- 
partments of  Agrii;ulture,  Commerce,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Interior,  and  Federal 
Power  Commission;  and 

Whereas  some  22,000.000  people  of  the 
United  States  at  present  live  and  work  In 
the  region  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  and 
Its  environs,  and  the  goverrunent,  employ- 


ment, industry,  and  economic  development 
of  the  entire  region  and  the  health,  safety 
and  general  welfare  of  Its  population  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  vitally  affected  by 
the  tise,  conservation,  and  management  and 
control  of  the  water  and  related  resources 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin;  and 

Whereas  demands  upon  the  waters  and  re- 
lated resources  of  the  basin  are  expected  to 
mount  rapidly  because  of  the  anticipated 
Increase  in  the  population  of  the  region 
projected  to  reach  30,000,000  by  1980  and 
40,000,000  by  2010,  and  because  of  the  antlci- 
pat«d  Increase  in  industrial  growth  projected 
to  double  by  1980;  and 

Whereas  water  resources  planning  and  de- 
velopment is  technical,  complex  and  expen- 
sive, and  has  often  required  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  from  the  conception  to  the  completion 
of  a  large  dam  and  reservoir;  and 

Whereas  the  public  Interest  requires  that 
facilities  must  be  ready  and  operative  when 
needed,  to  avoid  the  catastrophe  of  unex- 
pected floods  or  prolonged  drought,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Advi- 
sory Committee,  a  temporary  body  consti- 
tuted by  the  governors  of  the  four  basin 
states  and  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  has  prepared  a  draft 
of  an  interstate-federal  compact  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  basin  agency,  and  the  signatory 
parties  desire  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
thereof:  Now  therefore 

The  states  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  United  States  of  America 
hereby  solemnly  covenant  and  agree  with 
each  other,  upon  the  enactment  o!'  concur- 
rent legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  and  by  the  respective  state  legisla- 
ture;;, having  the  same  effect  as  this  Part, 
rus  follows: 

Article  1 

Short  Title,  Definitions,  Purpose  and 

Limitations 

Section  1.1  Short  Title.  This  act  shall  be 
known  and  may  be  cited  as  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Compact. 

1.2  Definitions.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
compact,  and  of  any  supplemental  or  con- 
curring legislation  enacted  pursuarit  there- 
to, except  as  may  be  otherwise  required  by 
the  context: 

(a)  "Basin"  shall  mean  the  area  of  drain- 
age Into  the  Delaware  River  and  l:s  tribu- 
taries, including  Delaware  Bay; 

(b)  "Commission"  shall  mean  tlie  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  erected  and 
constituted  by  this  compact; 

ici  "Compact"  shall  mean  Part  I  of  this 
act; 

(d)  "Cost"  shall  mean  direct  and  indirect 
expenditures,  commitment,  and  net  Induced 
adverse  effects,  whether  or  not  compensated 
for,  used  or  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
establishment,  acquisition,  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  a  project; 

(e)  "Facility"  shall  mean  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  within  or  without  the  basin, 
and  improvements  thereof  or  therKsn,  and 
any  and  all  rights  of  way,  water,  watjr  rights, 
plants,  structures,  machinery  and  equipment, 
acquired,  constructed,  operated  or  main- 
tained for  the  beneficial  use  of  water  re- 
sources or  related  land  uses  including,  with- 
out limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing, 
any  and  all  things  and  appurtenances  neces- 
sary, useful  or  convenient  for  the  control, 
collection,  storage,  withdrawal,  diversion,  re- 
lease, treatment,  transmission,  sale  or  ex- 
change of  water;  or  for  navigation  thereon, 
or  the  development  and  use  of  hydroelectric 
energy  and  power,  and  public  recreational 
facilities;  or  the  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife;  or  to  conserve  and  protect  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin  or  any  existing  or 
future  water  supply  sotorce,  or  to  facilitate 
any  other  uses  of  any  of  them; 

(f)  "Federal  government"  shall  mean  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 


and  any  appropriate  branch,  department, 
bureau  or  division  thereof,  as  the  case  may 
be; 

(g)  "Project"  shall  mean  any  work,  serv- 
ice or  activity  which  is  separately  planned, 
financed,  or  Identified  by  the  commission, 
or  any  separate  facility  undertaken  or  to 
be  undertaken  within  a  sjiectfied  area,  for 
the  conservation,  utilization,  control,  de- 
velopment or  management  of  water  re- 
sources which  can  be  «tabllshed  and  uti- 
lized independently  or  as  an  addition  to  an 
existing  facility,  and  can  be  considered  as 
a  separate  entity  for  purposes  of  evaluation; 
(ht  "Signatory  party"  shall  mean  a  state 
or  commonwealth  party  to  this  com5>act, 
and  the  federal  government; 

(1)  "Water  resources"  shall  Include  water 
and  related  natural  resources  in.  on.  under, 
or  above  the  ground,  including  related  uses 
of  land,  which  are  subject  to  beneficial  use, 
ownership  or  control. 

1.3  Purpose  and  Findings.  The  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  the  respective  signatory 
parties  hereby  find  and  declare: 

(a)  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
affected  with  a  local,  state,  regional  and 
national  interest  and  their  planning,  con- 
servation, utilization,  development,  man- 
agement and  control,  under  appropriate 
arrangements  for  intergovernmental  coop- 
eration, are  public  purposes  of  the  respec- 
tive signatory  parties. 

( b  I  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
subject  to  the  sovereign  right  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  signatory  parties,  and  It  is  the 
purixjse  of  this  compact  to  provide  for  a 
Joint  exercise  of  such  powers  of  sovereignty 
in  the  common  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  region. 

(c)  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  a^e 
functionally  Inter-related,  and  the  uses  of 
these  resources  are  Interdependent.  A 
single  administrative  agency  Is  therefore  es- 
sential for  effective  and  economical  direc- 
tion, supervision  and  coordination  of  ef- 
forts and  programs  of  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  and  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

I  d  I  The  water  resources  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  If  properly  planned  and  utl- 
li:;^ed.  are  ample  to  meet  all  presently  pro- 
j'-ctcd  demands,  including  existing  and 
added  diversions  In  future  years  and  "ver 
increasing  economies  and  efficiencies  In  the 
use  and  reuse  of  water  resources  can  be 
brought  about  by  comprehensive  planning, 
programming  and  management. 

(ei  In  general,  the  purjKjse  of  this  com- 
pact are  to  promote  Interstate  conalty:  to 
remove  causes  of  present  and  future  con- 
troversy; to  make  secure  and  protect  pres- 
ent developments  within  the  states:  to 
encourage  and  provide  for  the  planning,  con- 
servation, utilization,  development,  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  basin;  to  provide  for  cooperative 
planning  and  action  by  the  signatory  par- 
ties with  resi>ect  to  such  water  resources; 
and  to  apply  the  principle  of  equal  and  uni- 
form treatment  to  all  water  users  who  are 
similarly  situated  aruj  to  all  users  of  re- 
lated facilities,  wltlftut  regard  to  estab- 
lished political  boundaries. 

1.4  Powers  of  Congress;  Withdrawal. 
Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  construed  to 
relinquish  the  fuuctlons,  powers  or  duties 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  any  navigable  waters 
within  the  basin,  nor  shall  any  provision 
hereof  be  construed  In  derogation  of  any  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states  and 
with  foreign  nations.  The  powers  and  right 
of  the  Congress  to  withdraw  the  federal 
government  as  a  party  to  this  compact  or  to 
revise  or  modify  the  terms,  conditions  and 
provisions  under  which  it  may  remain  a  party 
by  amendment,  repeal  or  modification  of 
any  federal  statute  applicable  thereto  is 
recognized  by  the  signatory  parties. 
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lit  XxlsUng  Agencies:  Construction.  It 
!■  the  purpose  of  the  signatory  parties  to 
preserve  and  utilize  the  functions,  powers 
and  dvtles  of  existing  offices  and  agencies  of 
government  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
vlth  the  compact,  and  the  commission  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  utilize  and  em- 
ploy such  offices  and  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  compact  to  the  fullest  extent  It 
finds  It  feasible  and  advantageous. 

1.6  Duration  of  Compact. 

(a)  The  d\iratlon  of  this  compact  shall 
be  for  an  Initial  period  of  100  years  from 
Its  effective  date,  and  it  shall  be  continued 
for  additional  periods  of  100  ;ears  if  not 
later  than  20  years  nor  sooner  than  25  years 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  initial  period 
or  any  succeeding  period  none  of  the  signa- 
tory states,  by  authority  of  an  act  of  its  leg- 
islature, notifies  the  commission  of  intention 
to  terminate  the  compact  at  the  end  of  the 
then  current  100  year  period. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  this  compact  should 
be  terminated  by  operation  of  paragraph  (a) 
above,  the  commission  shall  be  dlESolved, 
Its  assets  and  liabilities  transferred,  and  its 
corporate  affairs  wound  up,  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  provided  by  act  of  the  Congress. 

Article  2 
Organization  and  Area 

Section  2.1  Commission  Created.  The 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  is  hereby 
created  as  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with 
succession  for  the  duration  of  this  compact, 
as  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the 
governments  of  the  respective  signatory 
parties. 

2.2  Conunlsslon  Membership.  The  com- 
mission shall  consist  of  the  Governors  of 
the  signatory  states,  ex  offlclo,  and  one  com- 
missioner to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  serve  during  the  term 
of  office  of  the  President. 

2.3  Alternates.  Each  member  of  the 
commission  shall  appoint  an  alternate  to 
act  In  his  place  and  stead,  with  authority 
to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  commlfslon, 
and  with  power  to  vote  In  the  absence  of  the 
member.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law 
of  the  signatory  party  for  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, each  alternate  shall  serve  during 
the  term  of  the  member  appointing  him, 
subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
member.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  alternate,  it  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  appointment 
for  the  unexpired  term  only. 

2  4  Compensation.  Members  of  the  com- 
mission and  alternates  shall  serve  without 
compensation  but  may  be  reimbursed  for 
necessary  expeuFes  incurred  in  and  incident 
to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

2.5  Voting  Power.  Each  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  on  all  matters  which 
may  come  before  the  commission.  No  action 
of  the  conmiission  shall  be  taken  at  any 
meeting  unless  a  majority  of  the  member- 
ship shall  vote  in  favor  thereof. 

2.8  Organization  and  Procedure.  The 
conunlsslon  shall  provide  for  its  own  organ- 
ization and  procedure,  and  shall  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  governing  its  meetings  and 
transactions.  It  shall  organize  annually  by 
the  election  of  a  chairman  and  vice-chair- 
man from  among  its  members.  It  shall  pro- 
vide by  its  rules  for  the  appointment  by 
each  member  In  his  discretion  of  an  advisor 
to  serve  without  compensation,  who  may 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  commission  and 
its  committees. 

2.7  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  The 
commission  shall  have,  exercise  and  dis- 
charge Its  functions,  powers  and  duties 
within  the  limits  of  the  basin,  except  that 
it  may  In  Its  discretion  act  outside  the  basin 
whenever  such  action  may  be  necessary  or 
convenient  to  effectuate  its  powers  or  duties 
within  the  bfisln,  or  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
water,  hydroelectric  power  or  other  water 
resources  within  or  without  the  basin.  The 
commission  shall  exercise  such  power  outside 


the  basin  only  upon  the  consent  of  the  state 
in  which  It  proposes  to  act. 

Article  3 
Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Commission 
Section  3.1  Purpose  and  Policy.  The 
commission  shall  develop  and  effectuate 
plans,  policies  and  projects  relating  to  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin.  It  shall  adopt 
and  promote  uniform  and  coordinated  pol- 
icies for  water  conservation,  control,  use 
and  management  in  the  basin.  It  shall  en- 
courage the  planning,  development  and  fi- 
nancing of  water  resources  projects  accord- 
ing to  such  plans  and  policies. 

3.2  Comprehensive  Plan,  Program  and 
Budgets.  The  commission  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  Article  13  of  this  comprict,  for- 
mulate  and    adopt: 

(a)  A  ccimprehenslve  plan,  after  consulta- 
tion with  water  users  and  Interested  public 
bodies,  for  the  Immediate  and  long  range 
development  and  uses  of  the  water  resources 
of   the  basin; 

(b)  A  water  resources  program,  based  upon 
the  comprehensive  plan,  which  shall  Include 
a  systematic  presentation  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  water  resources  needs  of  the 
area  to  be  served  for  such  reafonably  fore- 
seeable period  as  the  comml.vion  may  deter- 
mine, balanced  by  existing  and  proposed 
projects  required  to  satisfy  such  needs,  In- 
cluding all  public  and  private  projects  af- 
fecting the  basin,  together  with  a  separate 
statement  of  the  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaker:  by  the  commission  during  such 
period;   and 

(c)  An  annual  current  exp>ense  budget, 
and  an  aimual  capital  budget  consistent 
with  the  water  resources  program  covering 
the  commission's  projects  and  facilities  for 
the  budget   period. 

3.3  Allocations,  Diversions  and  Releases. 
The  commission  shall  have  the  power  from 
time  to  tine  as  need  appears.  In  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  equitable  appc.rtlon- 
ment,  to  allocate  the  waters  of  the  basin  to 
and  among  the  states  signatory  to  this  com- 
pact and  to  and  among  their  respective  po- 
litical subdivisions,  and  to  Impose  conditions, 
obligations  and  release  requirements  related 
thereto,  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

(a)  The  comml^'slon,  without  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  parties  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decree  In  New  Jersey 
V.  New  York,  347  U.S.  995  (1954),  shall  not 
Impair,  diminish  or  otherwise  adversely  af- 
fect the  diversions,  compensating  releases, 
rights,  conditions,  obligation.^,  and  provi- 
sions for  the  administration  thereof  as  pro- 
vided In  srdd  decree:  provided,  however,  that 
after  consultation  with  the  r.ver  m.ister  un- 
der said  decree  the  commission  may  find 
and  declare  a  state  of  emerpenry  resulting 
from  a  drought  or  catastrophe  and  it  may 
thereupon  by  unanimous  consent  of  Its 
members  authorize  and  direct  an  Increase  or 
decrease  In  any  allocation  or  diversion  per- 
mitted or  releases  required  by  the  decree,  In 
such  manner  and  for  such  limited  time  as 
may  be  ne<:'essary  to  meet  such  an  emer;.;ency 
condition. 

(b)  No  allocation  of  waters  hereafter  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  constitute  a 
prior  appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  ba- 
sin or  confer  any  superiority  of  right  In  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  those  waters,  nor  shall 
any  such  action  be  deemed  to  constitute  an 
apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  basin 
among  the  parties  hereto;  provided  that  this 
paragraph  .shall  not  be  deemed  to  limit  or 
restrict  the  power  of  the  commission  to  enter 
Into  covenants  with  respect  to  water  supply, 
with  a  durjition  not  exceeding  the  life  of  this 
compact,  ai:.  It  may  deem  neces.sary  for  the 
benefit  or  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin. 

(c)  Any  proper  party  deeming  Itself  ag- 
grieved by  action  of  the  commission  with 
respect  to  an  out-of-basln  diversion  or  com- 
pensating releases  in  connection  therewith. 


notwithstanding  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
commission  by  this  compact  may  Invoke  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  within  one  year  after  such 
action  for  an  adjudication  and  determina- 
tion thereof  de  novo.  Any  other  action  of 
the  commission  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

3  4  Supreme  Court  Decree;  Waivers.  Each 
of  the  signatory  states  and  their  resp)ectlve 
political  subdivisions,  in  consideration  of 
like  action  by  the  others,  and  in  recognition 
of  reciprocal  benefits,  hereby  waives  and  re- 
linquishes any  right,  privilege  or  power  it 
may  have  to  apply  for  any  modification  of 
the  terms  of  the  decree  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Co\irt  in  New  Jersey  v.  New  York, 
347  US.  995  (1954)  which  would  increase 
or  decrease  the  diversions  authorized  or  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  releases  required  there- 
under, e.xcept  that  a  proceeding  to  modify 
such  decree  to  Increase  diversions  or  com- 
pensating releases  In  connection  with  such 
increased  diversions  may  be  prosecuted  by  a 
proper  party  to  effectuate  rights,  powers, 
duties  and  obligations  under  Section  3.3  of 
this  compact,  and  except  as  may  be  required 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
III  B  3  and  V  B  of  said  decree. 

3  j  Supreme  Court  Decree;  Specific  Limi- 
tations on  Commission.  Except  as  specifical- 
ly provided  in  Sections  3.3  and  3.4  of  this 
article,  nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be 
construed  in  any  way  to  impair,  diminish 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  the  rights,  pow- 
ers, privileges,  conditions  and  obligations 
contained  In  the  decree  of  the  United  States 
.Supreme  Court  in  New  Jersey  v.  New  York, 
347  US.  995  (1954).  To  this  end,  and  with- 
out limitation  thereto,  the  commission  shall 
not: 

(a)  Acquire,  construct  or  operate  any 
project  or  facility  or  make  any  order  or  take 
any  action  which  would  impede  or  interfere 
with  the  rights,  powers,  privileges,  condi- 
tions or  obligations  contained  In  said  decree; 

(b)  Impose  or  collect  any  fee.  charge  or 
assessment  with  respect  to  diversions  of  wa- 
ters of  the  basin  permitted  by  said  decree; 

(c)  Exercise  any  Jurisdiction,  except  upon 
consent  of  all  the  parties  to  said  decree,  over 
the  planning,  deslcn,  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  control  of  any  projects,  structures 
or  facilities  constructed  or  used  in  connec- 
tion with  withdrawals,  diversions  and  re- 
leases of  waters  of  the  basin  authorized  by 
Riid  decree  or  of  the  withdrawal,  diversions 
or  releases  to  be  made  thereunder;  or 

(d)  Serve  as  river  master  under  said  de- 
cree, except  upon  consent  of  all  the  parties 
thereto. 

3  6  Genera!  Powers.  The  commission 
may: 

(a)  Plan,  design,  acquire,  construct,  re- 
construct, complete,  own,  improve,  extend, 
develop,  operate  and  maintain  any  and  all 
projects,  facilities,  properties,  activities  and 
ser".  es,  determined  by  the  commission  to 
be  necessary,  convenient  or  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  this  compact; 

(b)  Establish  standards  of  planning,  de- 
sign and  operation  of  all  projects  and  facil- 
ities In  the  basin  which  affect  its  water 
resources,  including  without  limitation 
thereto  water  and  waste  treatment  plants, 
stream  and  lake  recreational  facilities,  trunk 
mains  for  water  distribution,  local  flood  pro- 
tection worKs,  small  watershed  management 
programs,  and  ground  water  recharging 
operations; 

(c)  Conduct  and  sponsor  research  on  wa- 
ter resources,  their  planning,  use,  conserva- 
tion, management,  development,  control  and 
protection,  and  the  capacity,  adaptability 
and  best  utility  of  each  facility  thereof,  and 
collect,  compile,  correlate,  analyze,  report 
and  Interpret  data  on  water  resources  and 
uses  in  the  basin.  Including  without  limita- 
tion thereto  the  relation  of  water  to  other 
resources,      Industrial      water      technology. 
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ground  water  movement,  relation  between 
water  price  and  water  demand,  and  general 
hydrologlcal  conditions; 

(d)  Compile  and  coordinate  systematic 
stream  stage  and  ground  water  level  fore- 
casting data,  and  publicize  such  Information 
when  and  as  needed  for  water  uses,  flood 
warning,  quality  maintenance  or  other  pur- 
poses; 

(e)  Conduct  such  special  ground  water 
Investigations,  tests,  and  operations  and 
compile  such  data  relating  thereto  as  may 
be  required  to  formulate  and  administer  the 
comprehensive  plan; 

(f)  Prepare,  publish  and  disseminate  In- 
formation and  reports  with  respect  to  the 
water  problems  ol  the  basin  and  for  the 
presentation  of  the  needs,  resources  and 
policies  of  the  basin  to  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  signatory  parties; 

(g)  Negotiate  for  such  loans,  grants,  serv- 
ices or  other  aids  as  may  be  lawfully  avail- 
able from  public  or  private  sources  to  finance 
or  a.sslst  In  effectuating  any  of  the  purposes 
of  this  compact:  ar.d  to  receive  and  accept 
such  aid  upon  such  terms  and  conditions, 
and  subject  to  such  provisions  for  repayment 
as  may  be  required  by  Federal  or  State  law 
or  as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable: 

(h)  Exercise  such  other  and  different 
powers  as  may  be  de  cgated  to  It  by  this  com- 
part or  otherwise  pursuant  to  law,  and  have 
and  exercise  all  powers  necessary  or  conven- 
ient to  carry  out  lUs  express  powers  or  which 
may    be    reasonably    implied    therefrom. 

3.7  Rates  and  Charges  The  commission 
may  from  time  to  time  after  public  notice 
and  hearing  fix,  liter  and  revise  rates, 
rentals,  charges  anc  tolls  and  classifications 
thereof,  for  the  use  af  facilities  which  It  may 
own  or  operate  and  for  products  and  services 
rendered  thereby,  w.thout  regulation  or  con- 
trol by  any  department,  office  or  agency 
of  any  signatory  party 

3.8  Referral  and  Review  No  project  hav- 
ing a  substantial  effect  on  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin  shall  hereafter  be  un- 
dertaken by  any  person,  corporation  or 
governm?ntal  authority  unless  It  shall  have 
been  first  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
commission,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 3.3  and  3  5.  The  commission  shall 
approve  a  project  v.henever  It  finds  and  de- 
termines that  such  project  would  not  sub- 
stantially impair  or  conflict  with  the  compre- 
hensive plan  and  :nay  modify  and  approve 
as  modified,  or  may  disapprove  any  such  proj- 
ect whenever  It  finds  and  determines  that  the 
project  would  sub.nantlally  impair  or  con- 
filct  with  such  plaa.  The  commission  shall 
provide  by  regulation  for  the  procedure  of 
submission,  review  and  consideration  of  proj- 
ects, and  for  Its  determinations  purstiant  to 
this  section.  Any  cietermlnatlon  of  the  com- 
mission hereunder  shall  be  svibject  to  judi- 
cial review  in  any  :ourt  of  competent  juris- 
diction. 

3.9  Coordination  and  Cooperation.  The 
commission  shall  promote  and  aid  the  coor- 
dination of  the  activities  and  programs  of 
federal,  state,  municipal  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  water  resources  administra- 
tion in  the  basin.  To  this  end,  but  without 
limitation  thereto,  the  commission  may: 

(a)  Advise,  consult,  contract,  financially 
assist,  or  otherwise  cooperate  with  any  and 
all  such  agencies; 

(b)  Employ  any  other  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  any  o'.  the  signatory  parties  or 
of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  in  the 
design,  constrtictioa,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  structures,  and  the  Installation  and 
management  of  river  control  systems,  or  for 
any  other  purpose: 

(c)  Develop  and  adopt  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  particular  water  resources  proj- 
ects and  facilities  v/hich  so  far  as  consistent 
with  the  comprehensive  plan  Incorporate 
any    separate    plans    of    other    public    and 


private  organizations  operating  In  the  basin, 
and  permit  the  decentralized  administration 
thereof; 

(d)  Qualify  as  a  sponsoring  agency  under 
any  federal  legislation  heretofore  or  here- 
after enacted  to  provide  financial  or  other 
assistance  for  the  planning,  conservation, 
utilization,  development,  management  or 
control  of  water  resources. 

3.10  Advisory  Committees.  The  commis- 
sion may  constitute  and  empower  advisory 
committees,  which  may  be  comprised  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  and  of  federal, 
state,  county  and  municipal  governments, 
water  resources  agencies,  water-using  indus- 
tries, water-interest  groups,  labor  and 
agriculture. 

Article  4 

Water  Supply 

Section  41  Generally.  The  commission 
shall  have  power  to  develop.  Implement  and 
efTectuat,.e  plans  and  projects  for  the  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  basin  for  domestic,  munic- 
ipal, agricultural  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply To  this  end.  without  limitation  thereui. 
it  may  provide  for.  construct,  acquire,  oper- 
ate and  maintain  dams,  reservoirs  and  other 
facilities  for  utilization  of  surface  and 
grovmd  water  resources,  and  all  related 
structures,  appurtenances  and  equipment  on 
the  river  and  Its  tributaries  and  at  such  ofT- 
rlver  sites  as  it  may  find  appropriate,  and 
may  regulate  and  control  the  use  thereof. 

4.2     Storage  and  Release  of  Waters. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  have  power  to 
acquire,  operate  and  control  projects  and 
facilities  for  the  storage  and  release  of  wa- 
ters, for  the  regulation  of  flows  and  supplies 
of  surface  and  ground  waters  of  the  basin, 
for  the  protection  of  public  health,  stream 
cjuality  control,  economic  developmeiit.  im- 
provement of  fisheries,  recreation,  dilution 
and  abatement  of  pollution,  the  prevention 
of  uiadue  salinity  and  other  purposes. 

(b)  No  signatory  party  shall  permit  any 
auementatlon  of  flow  to  be  diminished  by 
the  diversion  of  any  water  of  the  basin  dur- 
ing any  period  In  which  waters  are  belu'.: 
released  from  storage  under  the  direction  of 
the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  augment- 
ing such  flow,  except  in  cases  where  such 
diversion  is  duly  authorized  by  this  com- 
pact, or  by  the  commission  pursuant  there- 
to, or  by  the  Judgment,  order  or  decree  of  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

4  3  Assessable  Improvements.  The  com- 
mission may  undertake  to  provide  stream 
rrgulatlon  in  the  main  stream  or  any  tribu- 
tary in  the  basin  and  may  assess  on  an  an- 
nual basis  or  otherwise  the  cost  thereof  upon 
water  users  or  any  classlflcatlon  of  them 
specially  benefited  thereby  to  a  measurable 
cxt.ent.  provided  that  no  such  a.'-sessment 
shall  exceed  the  actual  benefit  to  any  wa- 
ter user.  Any  such  assessment  shall  follow 
the  procedure  prescribed  by  law  for  local 
improvement  assessments  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  In  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

4  4  Coordination.  Prior  to  entering  upon 
the  execution  of  any  project  authorized  by 
this  article,  the  commission  shall  review  and 
consider  all  existing  rights,  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  the  signatory  parties,  their  political 
subdivisions,  private  parties,  and  water  users 
which  are  pertinent  to  such  project,  and 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  each  proposed 
project. 

4.5  Additional  Powers.  In  connection 
with  any  project  authorized  by  this  article, 
the  commission  shall  have  power  to  provide 
storage,  treatment,  pumping  and  transmis- 
sion facilities,  but  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  commission  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  distributing  water. 

Article  5 
Pollution  Control 
Section    5.1     General   Powers.     The    com- 
mission may  undertake   Investigations   and 
siirveys,  and  acquire,  construct,  operate  and 


maintain  projects  and  facilities  to  control 
potential  pollution  and  abate  or  dilute  ex- 
isting pollution  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin.  It  may  invoke  as  complainant  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  water  pollution 
abatement  agencies  of  the  signatory  parties. 
52  Policy  and  Standards  The  commis- 
sion may  assume  Jurisdiction  to  control 
future  pollution  and  abate  existing  pollution 
In,  the  waters  of  the  basin,  whenever  it  de- 
termines after  investigation  and  public  hear- 
ing upon  due  notice  that  the  effectuation  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  so  requues.  The 
standard  of  such  control  shall  be  that  pollu- 
tion by  sewage  or  industrial  or  other  waste 
originating  within  a  signatory  State  shall 
not  injuriously  affect  waters  of  the  basin  as 
contemplated  by  the  comprehensive  plan. 
The  commission,  after  such  public  hearing 
may  classify  the  waters  of  the  basin  and 
establish  standards  of  treatment  of  sewage, 
industrial  or  other  waste,  according  to  such 
classes  including  allowance  for  the  variable 
factors  of  surface  and  ground  waters,  such 
as  size  of  the  stream,  flow,  movement,  loca- 
tion, character,  self -purification,  and  usage 
of  the  waters  affected.  After  such  investiga- 
tion, notice  and  hearing  the  commission  may 
adopt  and  from  time  to  time  amend  and 
repeal  rules,  regulations  and  standards  to 
control  such  future  pollution  and  abate  ex- 
isting pollution,  and  to  require  such  treat- 
ment of  .sewage,  industrial  or  other  waste 
within  a  time  reasonable  for  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  works,  as  may  be  required 
to  protect  the  public  health  or  to  preserve 
the  waters  of  the  basin  for  uses  in  accord- 
ance with  the  comprehensive  plan. 

5  3  Cix>perative  Legislation  and  Adminls- 
tr.ition.  Each  of  the  signatory  parties  cove- 
nants and  agrees  to  prohibit  and  control  pol- 
lution cf  the  waters  of  the  basin  according 
to  the  requirements  of  this  compact  and  to 
cooperate  faithfully  In  the  control  of  future 
pollution  In  and  abatement  of  existing  pol- 
lu'ion  fr.^m  the  rivers,  streams,  and  waters 
in  the  b.asin  which  fiow  through,  under,  inu^ 
or  border  upon  any  of  such  signatory  states, 
and  .n  order  to  effect  such  object,  agrees  to 
en.act  any  necessary  legislation  to  enable 
e.ich  sucli  party  to  place  and  maintain  the 
waters  of  said  basin  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, available  for  safe  and  satisfactory  use 
as  public  and  industrial  water  supplies  after 
reasonable  treatment,  suitable  for  recrea- 
tional usage,  capable  of  maintaining  fish  and 
other  aquatic  life,  free  from  unsightly  or 
malodorous  nuisances  due  to  floating  solids 
or  sludge  deposits  and  adaptable  to  such 
other  uses  as  may  be  provided  by  the  com- 
prehensive plan. 

54  Enforcement.  The  commission  may. 
after  investigation  and  hearing.  Issue  an 
order  or  orders  upon  any  person  or  public 
or  private  corporation,  or  other  entity,  to 
cease  the  discharge  of  sewage.  Industrial  or 
other  waste  Into  waters  of  the  basin  which 
it  determines  to  be  in  violation  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  shall  have  adopted  for 
the  prevention  and  abatement  of  pollution 
Any  such  order  or  orders  may  prescribe  the 
date.  Including  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
construction  of  any  necessary  works,  on  it 
before  which  such  discharge  shall  be  wholly 
or  partially  discontinued,  modified  or  treated, 
or  otherwise  conformed  to  the  requirements 
of  such  rules  and  regulations.  Such  order 
shall  be  reviewable  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction.  The  courts  of  the  sig- 
natory parties  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
force against  any  person,  public  or  private 
corporation,  or  other  entity,  any  and  all 
provisions  of  this  Article  or  of  any  such 
order.  The  commission  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion In  its  own  name  in  any  such  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  compel  compliance 
with  any  provision  of  this  Article,  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  Issued  pursuant  thereto  or  of 
any  such  order,  according  to  the  practice  and 
procedure  of  the  court. 
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6.5  Purther  Jurisdiction.  Nothing  in  this 
compact  shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  modify 
or  qualify  the  authority  of  any  signatory 
party  to  enact  any  legislation  or  enforce  any 
additional  conditions  and  restrictions  to  les- 
sen or  prevent  the  pollution  of  waters  within 
its  Jurisdiction. 

Article  6 

Flood  Protection 

Section  8.1  General  Powers.  The  com- 
mission may  plan,  design,  construct  and  op- 
erate and  maintain  projects  and  facilities, 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  for 
flood  damage  reduction.  It  shall  have  power 
to  operate  such  facilities  and  to  store  and 
release  waters  on  the  Delaware  River  and  its 
tributaries  and  elsewhere  within  the  basin. 
In  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  under 
such  regulations  &b  the  commission  may 
deem  appropriate  to  meet  flood  conditions 
as  they  may  arise. 

6.2  Flood  Plain  Zoning. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  have  power  to 
adopt,  amend  and  repeal  recommended 
standards,  in  the  manner  provided  by  this 
section,  relating  to  the  nature  and  extent  cf 
the  uses  of  land  in  areas  subject  to  flooding 
by  waters  of  the  Delaware  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries. Such  standards  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  impair  or  restrict  the  power  of  the  sig- 
natory parties  or  their  political  subdivisions 
to  adopt  zoning  and  other  land  use  regiila- 
tlons  not  Inconsistent  therewith. 

(b)  The  commission  may  study  and  de- 
termine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  flood 
plains  of  the  Delaware  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Upon  the  basis  of  such  studies,  it 
may  establish  encroachment  lines  and  de- 
lineate the  areas  subject  to  flood,  including 
a  classification  of  lands  with  reference  to 
relative  risk  of  flood  and  the  establishment 
of  standards  for  flood  plain  use  which  will 
safeguard  the  public  health,  safety  and  prop- 
erty. Prior  to  the  adoption  of  any  standards 
delineating  such  area  or  defining  such  use, 
the  commission  shall  hold  public  hearings,  in 
the  manner  provided  by  article  14,  with  re- 
spect to  the  substance  of  such  standards. 
At  or  before  such  public  hearings  the  pro- 
posed standards  shall  be  available,  and  all 
interested  persons  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  thereon  at  the  hearing. 
Upon  the  adoption  and  promulgation  of  such 
standards,  the  commission  may  enter  into 
agreements  to  provide  technical  and  financial 
aid  to  any  municipal  corporation  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  any  local 
land  use  ordinances  or  regulations  giving 
effect  to  such  standards. 

6.3  Flood  Lands  Acquisition.  The  com- 
mission shall  have  power  to  acquire  the  fee 
or  any  lesser  Interest  in  lands  and  improve- 
ments thereon  within  the  area  of  a  flood 
plain  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  use 
of  such  property  so  as  to  minimize  the  flood 
hazard,  converting  property  to  uses  appro- 
priate to  flood  plain  conditions,  or  prevent- 
ing unwarranted  constrictions  that  reduce 
the  ability  of  the  river  channel  to  carry 
flood  water.  Any  such  action  shall  be  in 
accord  with  the  standards  adopted  and  pro- 
mulgated  pursuant   to  Section  6.2. 

6.4  Flood  and  Stream  Stage  Warnings  and 
Posting.  The  commission  may  cause  lands 
particularly  subject  to  flood  to  be  posted 
with  flood  hazard  warnings,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  cause  flood  advisory  notices  to 
be  published  and  circulated  as  conditions 
may  warrant. 

Article  7 
Watershed  Management 

Section  7.1  Watersheds  Generally.  The 
commission  shall  promote  sound  practices 
of  watershed  management  In  the  basin,  in- 
cluding projects  and  facilities  to  retard  run- 
off and  waterflow  and  prevent  soil  erosion. 

7.2  Boll  Ck)nBerTatlon  and  Forestry.  The 
commission  may  acquire,  sponsor  or  operate 
faculties  and  projects  to  encourage  soil  con- 
servation, prevent  and  control  erosion,  and 


to  promote  land  reclamation  and  sound  for- 
estry practices. 

7.3  Fish  and  Wildlife.  The  commission 
may  acquire,  sponsor  or  operate  projects  and 
facilities  fc>r  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  flsb  and  wildlife  habitats  related  to 
the  water   resources  of  the   basin. 

7.4  Cooperative  Planning  and  Operation. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties  and  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  In  the  planning  and  etTectuatlou  of 
a  coordinated  program  of  facilities  and 
projects  authorized  by  this  Article. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  not  operate  any 
such  project  or  facility  unless  it  h;is  first 
found  and  determined  that  no  otlier  suitable 
unit  or  agi;ncy  of  government  is  available 
to  operate  the  same  iipLin  rcaEonable  condi- 
tions, in  a.ccordance  with  the  intent  and 
purpose  expressed  in  Section  1  5  of  this 
compact. 

Article  8 
Recreation 
Section  8.1  Development.  The  commis- 
sion shall  provide  for  the  development  of 
water  related  public  sports  and  recreational 
facilities.  The  commission  on  its  own  ac- 
count or  In  cooperation  with  a  signatory 
party,  poli'.ical  subdivision  or  any  agency 
thereof,  may  provide  for  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  administratioa  of  such 
facilities,  s  ibject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 8.2  her  jof. 

8.2  Cx)ferative   Planning  and   Operation. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  tiie  signatory 
parties  anc.  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  planning  and  effectuation  of 
a  coordinated  program  of  facilities  and  pro- 
jects authorized  by  this  article. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  not  operate  any 
such  project  or  facility  unless  it  has  first 
found  and  determined  that  no  other  suitable 
unit  or  agency  of  government  Is  available  to 
operate  the  same  upon  reasonable  conditions. 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  and  purpose 
expressed  la  Section  1.5  of  this  compact. 

8.3  Operation  and  Maintenance.  The 
commission  within  limits  prescribed  by  this 
article,  sha:  I  : 

(a)  Encourage  activities  of  other  public 
agencies  having  water  related  recreational 
Interests  and  assist  in  the  coordination 
thereof; 

(b)  Recommend  standards  for  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  water  related 
recreational  facilities; 

(c)  Provide  for  the  administration,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  recreational  facili- 
ties owned  or  controlled  by  the  commission 
and  for  the  letting  and  supervision  of  private 
concessiom.  in  accordance  with  this  article. 

8.4  Concessions.  The  comrais.sion  shall 
after  notice  and  public  hearing  provide  by 
regulation  for  the  award  of  contracts  for  pri- 
vate concessions  in  connection  with  recrea- 
tional facilities,  including  any  renew.il  or  ex- 
tension thereof,  upon  sealed  competitive  bids 
after  public  advertisement  therefor. 

Article  9 
Hydroelectric  Power 
Section  !).l  Development.  The  waters  of 
the  Delawiu-e  River  and  its  tributaries  may 
be  Impounded  and  used  by  or  under  author- 
ity of  the  commlission  for  the  generation  of 
hydroelectric  power  and  hydroelectric  energy, 
in  accordance  with  the  comprehensive  plan! 

9.2  Power  Generation.  The  commission 
may  develop  and  operate,  or  authorize  to 
be  developed  and  operated,  dams  and  related 
facilities  and  appurtenances  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  hydroelectric  power  and  hydro- 
electric energy. 

9.3  Transmission.  The  commission  may 
provide  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
hydroelectric  power  and  hydroelectric  energy 
produced  by  It  where  such  facilities  are  not 
otherwise  available  upon  reasonable  terms, 
for  the  purpose  of  wholesale  marketing  of 


power  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  commission  to  engage  In  the 
business  of  direct  sale  to  consumers. 

9.4  Development  Conti-acts.  The  com- 
mission may  after  public  notice  and  hearing 
enter  Into  contracts  on  reasonable  terms, 
consideration  and  duration  under  which 
public  utilities  or  public  agencies  may  de- 
velop hydroelectric  power  and  hydroelectric 
energy  through  the  use  of  dams,  related  fa- 
clhtles  and  appurtenances. 

9  5  Rates  and  Charges.  Rates  and  charges 
fixed  by  the  commission  for  power  which 
is  produced  by  its  facilities  shall  be  reason- 
able, nondiscriminatory,  and  Just. 

Article  10 
Regulation  of  Withdrawals  and  Diversions 
Section  10.1  Power  of  Regiilatlon.  The 
commission  may  regulate  and  control  with- 
drawals and  diversions  Irom  surface  waters 
and  grround  waters  of  the  basin,  as  provided 
by  this  article.  The  commission  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  signatory  parties 
relating  to  the  exercises  of  such  power  of 
regulation  or  control  and  may  delegate  to 
any  of  them  such  powers  of  the  commission 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

10.2  Determination  of  Protected  Areas. 
Tlie  conimis,sion  may  from  time  to  time  after 
public  hearing  upon  due  notice  determine 
and  delineate  such  areas  wltliin  the  basin 
wherein  the  demands  upon  supply  made  by 
water  users  have  developed  or  threaten  to 
develop  to  such  a  degree  as  to  create  a  water 
shortage  or  to  impair  or  conflict  with  the 
requirements  or  effectuation  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  and  any  such  areas  may  be 
de.signated  as  'protected  areas."  The  com- 
mission, whenever  it  determines  that  such 
shorU»ge  no  longer  exists,  shall  terminate  the 
protected  status  of  such  area  and  shall  give 
public  notice  of  such  termination. 

10.3  Withdrawal  Permits.  In  any  pro- 
tected areas  so  determined  and  delineated. 
no  person,  firm,  corporation  or  other  entity 
shall  divert  or  withdraw  water  for  domestic, 
municipal,  agricultural  or  industrial  uses 
in  excess  of  such  quantities  as  the  com- 
mission may  prescribe  by  general  regulation, 
except  (i)  pursuant  to  a  permit  granted  un- 
der this  article,  or  (11)  pxirsuant  to  a  permit 
or  approval  heretofore  granted  under  the 
laws  of  any  of  the  signatory  states. 

10  4  Emergency.  In  the  event  of  a 
drought  or  other  condition  which  may  cause 
an  actual  and  immediate  shortage  of  avail- 
able water  supply  within  the  basin,  or  within 
any  part  thereof,  the  commission  may,  after 
public  hearing,  determine  and  delineate  the 
area  of  such  shortage  and  declare  a  water 
supply  emergency  therein.  For  the  duration 
of  such  emergency  as  determined  by  the 
commission  no  person,  firm,  corporation  or 
other  public  or  private  entity  shall  divert  or 
withdraw  water  for  any  purpose,  in  excess  of 
such  quantities  as  the  commission  may  pre- 
scribe by  general  regulation  or  authorize  by 
special  permit  granted  hereunder. 

10  5  Standards.  Permits  shall  be  granted, 
modified  or  denied  as  the  case  may  be  so 
as  to  avoid  such  depletion  of  the  natural 
stream  fiows  and  ground  waters  in  the  pro- 
tected area  or  in  an  emergency  area  as  will 
adversely  affect  the  comprehensive  plan  or 
the  Just  and  equitable  interests  and  rights 
of  other  lawful  users  of  the  same  source, 
giving  due  regard  to  the  need  to  balance  and 
reconcile  alternative  and  conflicting  uses  in 
the  event  of  an  actual  or  threatened  short- 
age of  water  of  the  quality  required. 

10  8  Judicial  Review.  The  determina- 
tions and  delineations  of  the  commission 
pursuant  to  Section  10.2  and  the  granting, 
modification  or  denial  of  permits  pursuant 
to  Section  10.3  through  10.5  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  in  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

10.7  Maintenance  of  Records.  Each  state 
shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  pres- 
ervation of  such  records  of  authorized  dl- 
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versions  and  withdrawals  and  the  annual 
volume  thereof  as  the  commission  shall  pre- 
scribe. Such  reccH'ds  uad  supplementary  re- 
ports shall  be  fumlalied  to  the  commission 
at  its  request. 

103  Existing  Stati!  Systems.  Whenever 
the  commission  finds  it  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by  this 
article  any  dlTerslon  or  withdrawal  permits 
authorlBed  or  Issued  under  the  laws  of  any 
of  the  signatory  states  shall  be  superseded  to 
the  extent  of  any  conflict  with  the  control 
and  regulation  exercised  by  the  commission. 

Article  11 

Intergovernmental  Relations 

Section  11.1  Federal  Agencies  and  Proj- 
ects. For  the  purpos<«  of  avoiding  conflicts 
of  Jurisdiction  and  of  giving  full  effect  to 
the  commission  as  a  regional  agency  of  the 
signatory  parties,  the  following  rules  shall 
govern  federal  projects  affecting  the  water 
resources  of  the  basir.,  subject  In  each  case 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  1.4  of  this  com- 
pact: 

(a)  The  planning  ol  all  projects  related  to 
powers  delegated  to  tiie  commission  by  this 
compact  shall  be  undertaken  in  consultation 
with  the  commission: 

(b)  No  expenditure  or  commitment  shall 
be  made  for  or  on  aci:ount  of  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition  or  operation  of  any  project 
or  facility  nor  shall  it  be  deemed  authorized, 
unless  it  shall  have  first  been  included  by 
the  commission  In  the  comprehensive  plan; 

(c)  Each  federal  agency  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  to  plan,  design,  construct, 
operate  or  maintain  my  project  or  facility 
in  or  for  the  basin  shall  continue  to  have, 
-exercise  and  discharge  such  authority  except 
as  speciflcally  provided  by  this  section. 

11.2  State  and  bo<;al  Agencies  and  Proj- 
ects. For  the  purpo6<;s  of  avoldmg  conflicts 
of  jurisdiction  and  of  giving  full  effect  to  the 
commission  as  a  regional  agency  of  the 
signatory  parties,  tho  following  rules  shall 
govern  projects  of  the  signatory  states, 
their  political  subdivisions  and  public  cor- 
poration affecting  water  resources  of  the 
basin: 

(a)  The  planning  of  all  projects  related 
to  powers  delegated  to  the  commission  by 
this  compact  shall  l)e  undertaken  in  con- 
sultation vrtth   the  commission; 

(b)  No  expenditure  or  commitment  shall 
be  made  for  or  on  account  of  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition  or  operation  of  any  project 
or  facility  unless  It  shall  have  first  been  In- 
cluded by  the  commission  In  the  compre- 
hensive plan; 

(c)  Each  state  and  local  agency  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  to  plan,  design,  con- 
struct, operate  or  maintain  any  project  or 
facility  in  or  for  the  basin  shall  continue  to 
have,  exercise  and  discharge  such  authority, 
except  as  specifically  provided  by  this 
section. 

11.3  Reserved  Taxing  Powers  of  States. 
Each  of  the  signatory  parties  reserves  the 
right  to  levy,  assess  and  collect  fees,  charges 
and  taxes  on  or  meafiured  by  the  withdrawal 
or  diversion  of  waters  of  the  basin  for  use 
within  the  Jiirlsdlctlons  of  the  respective 
signatory  parties. 

11.4  Project  Costs  and  Evaluation  Stand- 
ards. The  commission  shall  establish  uni- 
form standards  and  procedures  for  the  eval- 
uation, determination  of  benefits,  and  cost 
allocations  of  projects  affecting  the  basin, 
and  for  the  determination  of  project  priori- 
ties, pursuant  to  tlie  reqxilrements  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  and  its  water  resources 
program.  The  commission  shall  develop 
equitable  cost  sharing  and  reimbursement 
formulas  for  the  signatory  parties  Including : 

(a)  Uniform  and  consistent  procedures 
for  the  allocation  of  project  costs  among  pur- 
poses included  In  multiple-purpose  pro- 
grams; 

(b)  Contracts  and  arrangements  for  shar- 
ing financial  responsibility  among  and  with 


signatory  parties,  public  bodies,  groups  and 
private  enterprise,  atxl  for  the  supervision 
of  their  performance; 

(c)  Establishment  and  supervision  of  a 
system  of  accounts  for  reimbursable  pur- 
poses and  directing  tbe  payments  and  cluxges 

to  be  made  from  such  accounts; 

(d)  Determining  the  basis  and  apportion- 
ing amounts  (I)  of  reimbursable  revenues  to 
be  paid  signatory  parties  or  their  political 
subdivisions,  and  (li)  of  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes  to  any  of  them. 

11.5  Cooperative  Services.  The  commis- 
sion shall  furnish  technical  services,  advice 
and  consultation  to  authorized  agencies 
of  the  signatory  parties  with  respect  to  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin,  and  each  of 
the  signatory  parties  pledges  Itself  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  administrative  services  to 
the  commission  upon  request,  within  the 
limits  of  available  appropriations  and  to 
cooperate  generally  with  the  commission  for 
the  purposes  of  this  compact,  and  the  cost 
of  such  services  may  \>e  reimbursable  when- 
ever the  parties  deem  appropriate. 

Article  12 
Capital  Financing 

Section  12.1  Borrowing  Power.  The  (X)m- 
mission  may  borrow  money  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  compact,  and  may  issue  its 
negotiable  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness In  respect  thereto.  All  such 
bonds  and  evidences  of  Indebtedness  uhall 
be  payable  solely  out  of  the  properties  and 
revenues  of  the  commission  without  re- 
course to  taxation.  The  bonds  and  other 
obligations  of  the  commission,  except  as  may 
be  otherwise  provided  In  the  indenture 
under  which  they  were  issued,  shall  be  direct 
and  general  obligations  of  the  commission 
and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  commis- 
sion are  hereby  pledged  for  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  service  thereon  and  for  the 
fulfillment  of  all  other  undertakings  of  the 
commission  assumed  by  it  to  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  holders  thereof. 

12  2  Funds  and  Expenses.  The  purposes 
of  this  compact  shall  Include  without  limi- 
tation thereto  all  costs  of  any  project  or 
facility  or  any  part  thereof,  including  in- 
terest during  a  period  of  constructior  and 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter  and  any  Inci- 
dental expenses  (legal,  engineering,  Iscal, 
financial  consultant  and  other  expenses)  con- 
nected with  issuing  and  disposing  of  the 
bonds;  all  amounts  required  for  the  creation 
of  an  operating  fund,  construction  fund, 
reserve  fund,  sinking  fund,  or  other  special 
fund;  all  other  expenses  connected  with  the 
planning,  design,  acquisition,  construction, 
completion,  improvement  or  reconstruction 
of  any  facility  or  any  part  thereof;  and  re- 
imbursement of  advances  by  the  commission 
or  by  others  for  such  purposes  and  for  work- 
ing capital. 

12.3  Credit  Excluded;  Officers,  State  and 
Municipal.  The  commission  shall  have  no 
power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  any  signatory 
party,  or  of  any  county  or  municipality,  or 
to  Impose  any  obligation  for  payment  3f  the 
bonds  upon  any  signatory  party  or  any  coun- 
ty or  municipality.  Neither  the  commission- 
ers nor  any  person  executing  the  bondii  shall 
be  liable  personally  on  the  bonds  of  th€  com- 
mission or  be  subject  to  any  personal  liabil- 
ity or  accountability  by  reason  of  the  issu- 
ance thereof. 

12.4  Funding  and  Refunding.  Whimever 
the  commission  deems  It  expedient.  It  may 
fund  and  refund  its  bonds  and  other  dbliga- 
tions  whether  or  not  such  bonds  anci  obli- 
gations have  matured.  It  may  provide  for 
the  issuance,  sale  or  exchange  of  refimding 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  or  re- 
tiring any  bonds  (including  the  payment  of 
any  premium,  duplicate  interest  or  cajh  ad- 
justment required  in  connection  thenswith) 
Issued  by  the  commission  or  issiied  t)y  any 
other  issuing  body,  the  proceeds  of  Uie  sale 
of  wiiich  iiave  been  applied  to  any  facility 
acquired   by  the  oommiBsion  or  whioh  are 


payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  any  facility 
acquired  by  tbe  commission.  Bonds  may  be 
ij»faied  partly  to  refund  bonds  and  other  ob- 
ligations then  outstanding,  and  partly  for 
any  other  purpose  of  the  commission.  All 
provision-  of  this  compact  applicable  to  the 
Issuance  of  bonds  are  applicable  to  refund- 
ing bonds  and  to  the  Issuance,  sale  or  ex- 
change thereof. 

12.5  Bonds.  Authorization  Generally. 
Bonds  and  other  Indebtedness  of  the  com- 
mission shal^  be  authorized  by  resolution 
of  the  commission.  The  validity  of  Uie  au- 
thorization and  Issuance  of  any  bonds  by 
the  commission  shall  not  be  dependent  upon 
nor  affected  in  any  way  by:  (1)  the  disposi- 
tion of  bond  proceeds  by  the  commission  or 
by  contract,  commitment  or  action  taken 
with  respect  to  such  proceeds;  or  (il)  the 
failure  to  complete  any  part  of  the  project 
for  which  bonds  are  siuthorized  to  t)e  Issued. 
The  commission  may  issue  bonds  in  one  or 
more  series  and  may  provide  for  one  or  more 
consolidated  bond  issues,  in  such  principal 
amounts  and  with  such  terms  and  provisions 
as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary.  The 
bonds  may  be  secured  by  a  pledge  of  all  cm- 
any  part  of  the  property,  revenues  and  fran- 
chises under  its  control.  Bonds  may  be  is- 
sued by  the  commission  in  such  amount, 
with  such  maturities  and  in  such  denomina- 
tions and  form  or  forms,  whether  coupon  or 
registered,  as  to  both  principal  and  interest, 
a.-;  may  be  determined  by  the  commission. 
The  commission  may  provide  for  redemp- 
tion of  bonds  prior  to  maturity  on  such  no- 
tice and  at  such  time  or  times  and  with 
such  redemption  provisions.  Including 
pre.-nlums,  as  the  commission  may  deter- 
mine. 

12.6  Bonds.  Resolutions  and  Indentures 
Generally.  The  commission  may  determine 
and  enter  into  indentures  providing  for  the 
principal  amount,  date  or  dates,  maturities, 
interest  rate,  denominations,  form,  registra- 
tion, transfer,  interchange  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bonds  and  coupons  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  same 
shall  be  executed.  Issued,  secured,  sold,  paid, 
redeemed,  funded  and  refunded.  The  reso- 
lution of  the  commission  authorizing  any 
bond  or  any  indentxire  sd  authorized  under 
which  the  bonds  are  Issued  may  include  all 
such  covenants  and  other  provisions  other 
than  any  restriction  on  the  regulatory  powers 
vested  In  the  conunlsslon  by  this  compact 
as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  Issue,  payment,  security, 
protection  or  marketing  of  the  bonds.  In- 
cluding without  limitation  covenants  and 
other  provisions  as  to  the  rates  or  amounts 
of  fees,  rents  and  other  charges  to  be  charged 
or  made  for  use  of  the  facilities;  the  use. 
pledge,  custody,  securing,  application  and 
disposition  of  such  revenues,  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds,  and  of  any  other  moneys  of 
the  commission;  the  operation,  maintenance, 
repair  and  reconstruction  of  the  facilities 
and  the  amounts  which  may  be  expended 
therefor;  the  sale,  lease  or  other  dlsix>6ition 
of  the  facilities;  the  insuring  of  the  facil- 
ities and  of  the  revenues  derived  there- 
from; the  construction  or  other  acquisition 
of  other  facilities;  the  issuance  of  additional 
bonds  or  other  indebtedness;  the  rights  of 
the  bondholders  and  of  any  uustee  for  the 
bondholders  upon  default  by  the  commis- 
sion or  otherwise;  and  the  modification  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Indenture  and  of  the 
bonds.  Reference  on  the  face  of  the  bonds 
to  such  resolution  or  indenture  by  its  date 
of  adoption  or  the  apparent  date  on  the  face 
thereof  Is  stifflclent  to  incorporate  all  of  the 
provisions  thereof  and  of  this  compact  Into 
the  body  of  the  bonds  and  their  appurtenant 
coupons.  Bach  taker  and  subsequent  holder 
of  the  bonds  or  coupons,  whether  the  cou- 
pons are  attached  to  or  detaclied  Cram  the 
bonds,  lias  recourse  to  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  indenture  and  at  this  compact  and  is 
bound  thereby. 
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12.7  Maximum  Maturity.  No  bond  or  Ito 
terms  shall  mature  in  more  than  fifty  years 
from  its  own  date  and  in  the  event  any  au- 
thorized issue  la  divided  into  two  or  more 
series  or  divisions,  the  maximum  maturity 
date  herein  authorized  shall  be  calculated 
from  the  date  on  the  face  of  each  bond 
separately,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent dates  may  be  prescribed  for  the  bonds 
of  each  separate  series  or  division  of  any 
authorized    issue. 

12.8  Tax  Exemption.  All  bonds  Issued 
by  the  commission  under  the  provisions  of 
this  compact  and  the  Interest  thereof  shall 
at  all  times  be  free  and  exempt  from  all 
taxation  by  or  under  authority  of  any  of 
the  signatory  parties,  except  for  transfer. 
Inheritance  and  estate  taxes. 

12.9  Interest.  Bonds  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  six  percent  per 
annum,  payable  annually  or  semi-annually. 

12.10  Place  of  Payment.  The  commission 
may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  bonds  at  any  place  or  places 
within  or  without  the  signatory  states,  and 
in  any  specified  lawful  coin  or  currency  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

12.11  Execution.  The  commission  may 
provide  for  the  execution  and  authentication 
of  bonds  by  the  manual,  lithographed  or 
printed  facsimile  signature  of  officers  of  the 
commission,  and  by  additional  authentica- 
tion by  a  trustee  or  fiscal  agent  appointed 
by  the  commission.  If  any  of  the  officers 
whose  signatures  or  counter  signatures  ap- 
jjear  upon  the  bonds  or  coupons  cease  to  be 
officers  before  the  delivery  of  the  bonds  or 
coupons,  their  signatures  or  counter  signa- 
tures are  nevertheless  valid  and  of  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  the  officers  had  re- 
mained In  office  until  the  delivery  of  the 
bonds  and  coupons. 

12.12  Holding  Own  Bonds.  The  commis- 
sion shall  have  power  out  of  any  funds  avail- 
able therefor  to  purchase  Its  bonds  and 
may  hold,  cancel  or  resell  such  bonds. 

12.13  Sale.  The  commission  may  fix  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  any  authorized  Issue  of  bonds.  The 
commission  may  sell  bonds  at  less  than  their 
par  Oi  face  value  but  no  Issue  of  bonds  may 
be  sold  at  an  aggregate  price  below  the  par 
or  face  value  thereof  if  such  sale  would  re- 
sult In  a  net  Interest  cost  to  the  commission 
calculated  upon  the  entire  Issue  so  sold  of 
more  than  six  percent  per  annum  payable 
semi-annually,  according  to  standard  tables 
of  bond  values.  All  bonds  Issued  and  sold 
for  cash  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  sold  on 
sealed  proposals  to  the  highest  bidder.  Prior 
to  such  sale,  the  commission  shall  advertise 
for  bids  by  publication  of  a  notice  of  sale 
not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
sale,  at  least  once  In  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  printed  and  published  In  New 
York  City  carrying  municipal  bond  notices 
and  devoted  primarily  to  financial  news. 
The  commission  may  reject  any  and  all  bids 
submitted  and  may  thereafter  sell  the  bonds 
so  advertised  for  sale  at  private  sale  to  any 
financially  responsible  bidder  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  It  deems  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public  interest,  but  the 
bonds  shall  not  be  sold  at  a  net  Interest  cost 
calculated  upon  the  entire  Issue  so  adver- 
tised, greater  than  the  lowest  bid  which  was 
rejected.  In  the  event  the  commission  de- 
sires to  issue  Its  bonds  in  exchange  for  an 
existing  facility  or  portlrn  thereof,  or  in 
exchange  for  bonds  secured  by  the  revenues 
of  an  existing  facility  or  portion  thereof  or 
for  the  bonds  so  secured,  plus  an  additional 
amount  of  cash,  without  advertising  such 
bonds  for  sale. 

12.14  Negotiability.  All  bonds  issued  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  compact  are  nego- 
tiable Instruments,  except  when  registered 
In  the  name  of  a  registered  owner. 

12.15  Legal  Investments.  Bonds  of  the 
commission   shall  be  legal  Investments  for 


savings  banks,  fiduciaries  and  public  funds 
in  each  of  the  signatory  states. 

12.16  Validation  Proceedings.  Prior  to  the 
issuance  of  any  bonds,  the  commission  may 
institute  a  special  proceeding  to  determine 
the  legality  of  proceedings  to  issue  the  bonds 
and  their  validity  under  the  laws  of  any  of 
the  signatory  parties.  Such  proceedings 
shall  be  Instituted  and  prosecuted  in  rem 
and  the  Judgment  rendered  therein  shall  be 
conclusive  against  all  persons  whomsoever 
and  against  each  of  the  signatory  parties. 

12.17  Recording.  No  Indenture  need  be 
recorded  or  fllec;  in  any  publl-;  office,  ether 
than  the  office  of  the  commission.  The 
pledge  of  revenues  provided  in  any  inden- 
ture shall  take  effect  forthwith  as  provided 
therein  and  Irrespective  of  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  revenues  by  the  commission  or 
the  indenture  trustee.  Such  pledge  shall  be 
effective  as  provided  in  the  indenture  with- 
out physical  delivery  of  the  revenues  to  the 
commission  or  to  the  indenture  trustee. 

12.18  Pledged  Revenues.  Bond  redemp- 
tion and  Interest  payments  bhall.  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  the  resolution  or  indetiture, 
constitute  a  first,  direct  and  exclusive  charge 
and  Hen  on  all  such  r.  tes.  rents,  tolls,  fees 
and  charges  and  other  revenues  and  Interest 
thereon  received  from  the  use  und  operation 
of  the  facility,  and  on  any  sinking  or  other 
funds  created  therefrom.  All  such  rates, 
rents,  tolls,  fees,  charges  and  other  rev- 
enues, together  with  Interest  thereon,  shall 
constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  security  .i-'d 
payment  of  such  bonds  and  except  a.s  arJ 
to  the  extent  provided  in  the  indenture  with 
respect  to  the  payment  therefrom  of  ex- 
penses for  other  purposes  including  admin- 
istration, operation,  maintenance,  improve- 
ments or  extensions  of  the  facilities  or  other 
purposes  shall  not  be  used  or  pledged  for 
any  other  purpose  so  long  as  such  bonds, 
or  any  of  them,  are  outstanding  and  unpaid 

12.19  Remedies.  The  holder  cif  any  bond 
may  for  the  equal  benefit  and  protection  cf 
fill  holders  of  bnnds  similarly  situated:  (a) 
by  mandamus  or  other  appropriate  proceed- 
ing? require  and  compel  the  performance  of 
any  of  the  duties  lmp<'sed  upon  the  com- 
mission or  as.=:umed  by  it.  Its  officers,  agents 
or  employees  under  the  provisions  of  any 
Indenture,  in  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
repair,  reconstruction  nr  insurance  of  the  fa- 
cilities, or  In  connection  with  the  collection, 
deposit.  Investment,  application,  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  rates,  rents,  tolls,  fees, 
charges  and  other  revenues  derived  from  the 
operation  and  use  of  the  f.^ciUties.  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  dep(xsit.  investment  and 
disbursement  of  the  pnxreeds  received  from 
the  sale  of  bonds:  or  (b)  by  action  or  suit  In 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  any 
signatory  party  require  the  commission  Ut 
account  as  If  It  were  the  trustee  of  an  express 
trust,  or  enjoin  anv  acts  or  tilings  which  may 
be  unlawful  or  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  holders  of  the  bonds.  The  enumeration 
of  such  rights  and  remedies  does  not,  how- 
ever, exclude  the  exercise  or  prosecution  of 
any  other  rights  or  remedies  available  to  the 
holders  of  bonds. 

12.20  Capital  Financing  by  Signatory  Par- 
ties; Guarantees. 

(a)  The  signatory  parties  will  provide  such 
capital  funds  required  for  projects  of  the 
commission  as  may  be  authorized  by  their 
respective  statutes  in  accordance  with  a  cost 
sharing  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  Article  11 
of  this  compact;  but  nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  impose  any  mandatory 
obligation  on  any  of  the  signatory  parties 
other  than  such  obligations  as  may  be  as- 
sumed by  a  signatory  party  in  connection 
with  a  specific  project  or  facility. 

(b)  Bonds  of  the  commission,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  com- 
pact, may  be  executed  and  delivered  to  any 
duly  authorized  agency  of  any  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  without  public  offering  and  may 


be  sold  and  resold  with  or  without  the  guar- 
antee of  such  signatory  party,  subject  to  and 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutions  of  the 
respective  signatory  parties. 

(c)  The  commission  may  receive  and  ac- 
cept, and  the  signatory  parties  may  make. 
loans,  grants,  appropriations,  advances  and 
payments  of  reimbursable  or  non-relmbtirs- 
able  funds  or  property  In  any  form  for  the 
capital  or  operating  purposes  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Article    13 

Plan,  Program  and  Budgets 

Section  13,1  Comprehensive  Plan.  The 
commission  shall  develop  and  adopt,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  review  and  revise, 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Immediate  and 
long  range  development  and  use  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin.  The  plan  shall  In- 
clude all  public  and  private  projects  and 
facilities  which  are  required,  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  commission,  for  the  optimum 
planning,  development,  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion, management  and  control  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin  to  meet  present  and 
future  needs;  provided  that  the  plan  shall 
include  any  projects  required  to  conform 
with  any  present  or  future  decree  or  Judg- 
ment of  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion The  commission  may  adopt  a  com- 
prehensive plan  or  any  revision  thereof  In 
such  part  or  parts  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate, provided  that  before  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  or  any  part  or  revision  thereof 
the  commission  shall  consult  with  water 
u.sers  and  interested  public  bodies  and  pub- 
lic utilities  and  shall  consider  and  give  due 
regard  to  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  various  agencies  of  the  signatory 
parties  and  their  political  subdivisions.  The 
cnmmission  shall  conduct  public  hearings 
with  respect  to  the  comprehensive  plan 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  or  any 
part  or  revision  thereof, 

13.2  Water  Resources  Program.  The  com- 
mission shall  annually  adopt  a  water  re- 
sources program,  based  upon  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  consisting  of  the  projects  and 
facilities  which  the  commission  proposes  to 
be  tmdertaken  by  the  commission  and  by 
other  authorized  governmental  and  private 
agencies,  organizations  and  persons  during 
the  ensuing  six  years  or  such  other  reason- 
ably foreseeable  period  as  the  commission 
may  determine.  The  water  resources  pro- 
gram shall  Include  a  systematic  presenta- 
tion of: 

1 )  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water  re- 
sources needs  for  such  period; 

2)  the  existing  and  proposed  projects  and 
facilities  required  to  satisfy  such  needs,  In- 
cluding all  public  and  private  projects  to  be 
anticipated; 

3)  a  separate  statement  of  the  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  commis- 
sion during  such  period. 

13  3  Annual  Current  Expense  and  Capi- 
tal Budgets. 

(a)  The  commission  shall  annually  adopt 
a  capital  budget  including  all  capital  proj- 
ects it  proposes  to  undertake  or  continue 
during  the  budget  period  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  estimated  cost  of  each  project 
and  the  method  of  financing  thereof. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  annually  adopt 
a  current  expense  budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Such  budget  shall  Include  the  commission's 
estimated  expenses  for  administration,  op- 
eration, maintenance  and  repairs,  including 
a  separate  statement  thereof  for  each  project, 
together  with  Its  cost  allocation.  The  total 
of  such  expenses  shall  be  balanced  by  the 
commission's  estimated  revenues  from  all 
sources,  including  the  cost  allocations  under- 
taken by  any  of  the  signatory  parties  in  con- 
nection with  any  project.  Following  the 
adoption  of  the  annual  current  expense 
btidget  by  the  commission,  the  executive 
director  of  the  commission  shall: 


1)  certify  to  tlie  respectlTe  Blgnatory 
parties  the  amounts  due  in  accordance  with 
existing  cost  sharing  established  for  each 
project:  and 

2 )  transmit  certified  copies  of  such  budget 
to  the  principal  budget  officer  of  the  re- 
spective signatory  jyartles  at  such  time  and 
In  such  manner  ae  may  be  required  under 
their  res{>ectlve  budgetary  procedures.  The 
amount  required  tC'  balance  the  current  ex- 
pense budget  In  addition  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  Item  ( 1 )  above  and  all  other 
revenues  available  to  the  commission  shall 
be  apportioned  equitably  amon^  the  signa- 
tory parties  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
commission,  and  the  amount  of  such  appor- 
tionment to  each  signatory  party  shall  be 
certified  together  with  the  budget. 

(c)  The  respective  signatory  parties  cove- 
nant and  agree  to  Include  the  amounts  so 
apportioned  for  the  support  of  the  ciirrent 
expense  budget  In  their  respective  budgets 
next  to  be  adopted,  subject  to  such  review 
and  approval  as  may  be  required  by  their 
respective  budgetary  processes.  Such 
amounts  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the 
commission  In  quarterly  Installments  during 
Its  fiscal  year,  p>rovlded  that  the  commission 
may  draw  upon  Its  working  capital  to  finance 
its  current  expense  budget  pending  remit- 
tances by  the  signatory  parties. 

Article  14 
General  Provisions 
Section  14.1    Auxiliary  Powers  of  Commis- 
sion; Functions  of  Commissioners. 

(a)  The  commission,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  compact,  may: 

1 )  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  enter 
into  contracts,  rue  and  be  sued  In  all  courts 
of  compyetent  Jurisdiction; 

2)  Receive  and  accept  such  pajnments.  ap- 
propriations, grants,  gifts,  loans,  advances 
and  other  funds,  properties  and  services  as 
may  be  transferred  or  made  available  to  it  by 
any  signatory  party  or  by  any  other  pubUc 
or  private  corpoartion  or  Individual,  and  en- 
ter Into  agreements  to  make  reimbursement 
for  all  or  part  thereof; 

3)  Provide  for.  acquire  and  adopt  detailed 
engineering,  administrative,  financial  and 
operating  plans  and  specifications  to  effec- 
tuate, maintain  or  develop  any  facility  or 
project; 

4)  Control  and  regulate  the  use  of  facili- 
ties owned  or  operated  by  the  commLsslon; 

6)  Acquire,  own.  operate,  maintain,  con- 
trol, sell  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty and  any  Interest  therein  by  contract, 
purchase,  lease,  license,  mortgage  or  other- 
wise as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  any  proj- 
ect or  facility,  including  any  and  all 
appurtenances  thereto  necessary,  useful  or 
convenient  for  such  ownership,  operation, 
control,  maintenance  or  conveyance; 

6)  Have  and  exercise  all  corporate  powers 
essential  to  the  declared  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  commission. 

(b)  The  commissioners,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  compact,  shall: 

1 )  Serve  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
commission,  and  exercise  and  discharge  Its 
powers  and  duties  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  or  pursuant  to  this  compact; 

2)  Determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  Its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  and  paid  subject  to  any 
provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to 
agencies  or  Instrumentalities  created  by  com- 
pact; 

3)  Provide  for  the  internal  organization 
and  administration  of  the  commission; 

4)  Appoint  the  principal  officers  of  the 
commission  and  delegate  to  and  allocate 
among  them  administrative  functions, 
powers  and  duties; 

5)  Create  and  abolish  offices,  employments 
and  positions  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  commission,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  fix  and  provide 


for  the  qualiflcatlcm,  appointment,  romova!, 
term,  tenitre,  compensation,  pensicn  and 
retirement  rights  of  Its  officers  and  em- 
ployees; 

6)  Let  and  execute  contracts  to  carry  out 
the  powers  of  the  com^mlssion. 

14.2  Regulations;  Enforcement.  The 
commission  may: 

(a)  Make  and  enforce  reasonabls  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  effectuation  appli- 
cation and  enforcement  of  this  ctmpact; 
and  it  may  adopt  and  enforce  practices  and 
schedules  for  or  in  connection  with  iie  use. 
maintenance  and  administration  of  projects 
and  facilities  it  may  own  or  operate  and  any 
product  or  service  rendered  thereby;  pro- 
vided that  any  rule  or  regulation,  otter  than 
one  which  deals  solely  with  the  Internal  man- 
agement of  the  commission,  shall  be  adopt- 
ed only  after  public  hearing  and  shall  not 
be  effective  unless  and  until  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  respective  signatory 
parties  applicable  to  administrative  rules 
and  regulations  generally;  and 

<b)  Designate  any  officer,  agent  or  em- 
ployee of  the  commission  to  be  an  Investi- 
gator or  watchman  and  such  person  .shall  be 
vested  with  the  powers  of  a  peace  officer  of 
the  state  In  which  he  is  duly  assigned  to 
perform  his  duties. 

14.3  Tax  Exemption.  The  commission.  Its 
property,  functions,  and  activities  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  of  the  signatory  parties  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof;  provided 
that  In  lieu  of  property  taxes  the  commission 
shall,  as  to  specific  projects,  make  payments 
to  local  taxing  districts  In  annual  amounts 
which  shall  equal  the  taxes  lawfully  assessed 
upon  property  for  the  tax  year  next  prior  to 
Its  acquisition  by  the  commission  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  The  nature  and  amount  of 
such  pajments  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  com- 
mission at  the  end  of  ten  years,  and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  upon  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  to  be  heard  to  the  af- 
fected taxing  district,  and  the  payments  may 
be  thereupon  terminated  or  continued  In 
such  reasonable  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  to  take  into  account  hardships 
Incurred  and  benefits  received  by  the  taxing 
Jtu-lsdlctlon  which  are  attributable  to  the 
project. 

14  4  Meetings;  Public  Hearings;  Records, 
Minutes. 

(a)  All  meetings  of  the  commission  shall 
be  open  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  conduct  at  least 
one  public  hearing  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  comprehensive  plan,  water  resources 
progr.\m.  annual  capital  and  current  expense 
budgets,  the  letting  of  any  contract  for  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  by  the  commission 
of  hydroelectric  energy  or  water  resources  to 
any  person,  corporation  or  entity,  and  In  all 
other  cases  wherein  this  compact  requires  a 
public  hearing.  Such  hearing  shall  be  held 
upon  at  least  ten  days  public  notice  given 
by  posting  at  the  offices  of  the  commission. 
The  commission  shall  also  provide  forthwith 
for  distribution  of  such  notice  to  the  press 
and  by  the  mailing  of  a  copy  thereof  to  any 
person  who  shall  request  such  notices. 

(c)  The  minutes  of  the  conamlsslon  shall 
be  a  public  record  open  to  inspection  at  Its 
offices  during  regular  business  hours. 

14  5    Officers  Generally. 

(a)  The  officers  of  the  commission  shall 
consist  of  an  executive  director  and  such 
additional  officers,  deputies  and  assistants 
as  the  commission  may  determine.  The 
executive  director  shall  be  appointed  and 
may  be  removed  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  full  membership  of  the  com- 
mission. All  other  officers  and  employees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  executive  director 
under  such  rules  of  procediu-e  as  the  com- 
mission may  determine. 

(b)  In  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
officers  and  employees  for  the  commission, 
no  political,  racial,  religious  or  residence  test 


or  qualification  shall  be  pennltted  or  given 
consideration,  but  all  such  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  solely  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  commission  who  is  found  by  the  com- 
mission to  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
commission. 

14  6  Oath  of  Office.  An  oath  of  office  in 
such  form  as  the  commission  shall  prescribe 
shall  be  taken,  subscribed  and  filed  with  the 
commission  by  the  executive  dlr«K:tor  and 
by  each  officer  appointed  by  him  not  Ut^r 
than  fifteen  days  after  the  appointment. 

14  7  Bond.  Each  officer  shall  give  such 
bond  and  In  such  form  and  amount  as  the 
conunlssion  may  require  for  which  the  com- 
mission may  pay  the  premium. 

14  8     Prohibited  Activities. 

I  a )  No  commissioner,  officer  or  employee 
shall : 

I I  be  financially  interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  contract,  sale,  purchase, 
lease  or  transfer  of  real  or  personal  property 
to  which  the  commLsslon  is  a  party; 

2)  solicit  or  accept  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  in  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion or  expenses  paid  him  by  the  commission 
for  ser%ice8  performed  within  the  scope  of 
his  official  duties; 

3 1  offer  money  or  any  thing  of  value  for 
or  in  consideration  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment, promotion  or  privilege  In  hli  employ- 
ment with  the  commission. 

{h)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  shall 
willfully  violate  any  of  the  provlsicns  of  this 
section  shall  forfeit  his  office  or  employment 

(c)  Any  contract  or  agreement  knowingly 
made  in  contravention  of  this  section  is  void. 

(d)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  subject  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  to  such  criminal  and 
civil  sanctions  for  misconduct  in  office  as 
may  be  Imposed  by  federal  law  and  the  law 
of  the  signatory  state  In  which  such  miscon- 
duct occtirs. 

14.9  Purchasing.  Contracts  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction  or  Improvement  of 
any  facility  when  the  expenditure  required 
exceeds  ten  thousand  dollars  and  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  services,  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  materials  when  the  expenditure 
required  exceeds  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  shall  be  advertised  and  let  upon 
sealed  bids  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
Notice  requesting  such  bids  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  a  manner  reasonably  likely  to  at- 
tra-t  prospective  blddera,  which  publication 
shall  be  made  at  lewt  ten  days  before  bids 
are  received  and  in  at  least  two  newspajjers 
of  general  circulation  In  the  basin.  The 
commission  may  reject  any  and  all  bids  and 
readvertlse  In  its  discretion.  If  after  re- 
jecting bids  the  commission  determines  and 
resolves  that  In  its  opinion  the  suppUes. 
equipment  and  materials  may  be  purchased 
Bt  a  lower  price  in  the  open  market,  the 
commission  may  give  each  responsible  bidder 
an  opportunity  to  negotiate  a  price  and  may 
proceed  to  purchase  the  supplies,  equipment 
and  materials  in  the  open  market  at  a  ne- 
gotiated price  which  is  lower  than  the  lowest 
rejected  bid  of  a  responsible  bidder,  with- 
out further  observance  of  the  provisions  re- 
quiring bids  or  notice.  The  commiasion  shall 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  provide  for 
purchasing  from  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der when  sealed  bids,  notice  and  publication 
are  not  required  by  this  section.  The  com- 
mission may  suspend  and  waive  the  pro- 
visi*is  of  this  section  requiring  competitive 
blM^whenever: 

r\  the  purchase  is  to  be  n^e  from  or  the 
contract  to  be  made  with  thi  federal  or  any 
state  government  or  any  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  pursuant  to  any  open 
end  bulk  purchase  contract  of  any  of  them; 

2)  the  public  exigency  requires  the  im- 
mediate delivery  of  the  articles  or  perform- 
ance of  the  service; 

3)  only  one  eouroe  of  supply  is  available; 
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4)  the  equipment  to  be  purchased  is  of  a 
technical  nature  and  the  procurement  there- 
of without  advertising  is  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  standardization  of  equipment  and 
interchangeability  of  parts  in  the  public  in- 
terest; or 

5)  services  are  to  be  provided  of  a  spe- 
cialized or  professional  nature. 

14.10  Insurance.  The  commission  may 
self-insure  or  purchase  insurance  and  pay 
the  premiums  therefor  against  loss  or  dam- 
age to  any  of  Its  properties;  against  liability 
for  Injiiry  to  persons  or  property;  and 
against  loss  of  revenue  from  any  cause 
whatsoever.  Such  insurance  coverage  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  amount  as  the  com- 
mission may  determine,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  any  agreement  arising  out  of 
the  Issuance  of  bonds  by  the  commission. 

14.11  Annual  Independent  Audit. 

(a)  As  soon  as  practical  after  the  closing 
of  the  fiscal  year,  an  audit  shall  be  made  of 
the  financial  accounts  of  the  commission. 
The  audit  shall  be  made  by  qualified  certl- 
fleid  public  accountants  selected  by  the  com- 
mission, who  have  no  personal  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
commission  or  any  of  its  officers  or  em- 
ployees. The  report  of  audit  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  accepted  account- 
ing practices  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
chairman  and  such  other  officers  as  the 
commission  shall  direct.  Copies  of  the  re- 
port shall  be  distributed  to  each  commis- 
sioner and  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
distribution. 

(b)  Each  signatory  party  by  Its  duly  au- 
thorized officers  shall  be  entitled  to  examine 
and  audit  at  any  time  all  of  the  books,  docu- 
ments, records,  files  and  accounts  and  all 
other  papers,  things  or  property  of  the  com- 
mission. The  representatives  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  shall  have  access  to  all  books, 
documents,  records,  accounts,  reports,  flies 
and  all  other  papers,  things  or  property  be- 
longing to  or  in  use  by  the  commission  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  and  they 
shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securities 
held  by  depositaries,  fiscal  agents  and 
custodians. 

(c)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
general  accounting  office  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  comptroller  general  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  of  the  commission  are  kept. 

(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  shall  re- 
fuse to  give  all  required  assistance  and  In- 
formation to  the  accountants  selected  by 
the  commission  or  to  the  authorized  officers 
of  any  signatory  party  or  who  shall  refuse 
to  submit  to  them  for  examination  such 
books,  documents,  records,  files,  accounts, 
papers,  things  or  property  as  may  be  re- 
quested shall  forfeit  his  office. 

14.12  Reports.  The  commission  shall 
make  and  publish  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  signatory  parties 
and  to  the  public  reporting  on  Its  programs, 
operations  and  finances.  It  may  also  pre- 
pare, publish  and  distribute  such  other  pub- 
lic reports  and  informational  materials  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

14.13  Grants.  Loans  or  Payments  by 
States  or  Political  Subdivisions. 

(a)  Any  or  all  of  the  signatory  parties  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  may: 

1 )  Appropriate  to  the  commission  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  prelimi- 
nary expenses  such  as  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  making  of  borings,  and  other 
studies  of  subsurface  conditions,  In  the 
preparation  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of  water 
In  the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  and 
estimates  required  for  the  financing  of  a 
project;  t 


2)  Advance  to  the  commission,  either  as 
grants  or  loans,  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  finance  the  operation 
and  management  of  or  construction  by  the 
commission  of  any  facility  or  project; 

3)  Make  payments  to  the  commission  for 
benefits  received  or  to  be  received  from  the 
operation  of  any  of  the  projects  or  facilities 
of  the  commission. 

(b)  Any  funds  which  may  be  loaned  to  the 
commission  either  by  a  signatory  party  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  shall  be  repaid 
by  the  commission  through  the  i.ssuance  of 
bonds  or  out  of  other  Income  of  the  com- 
mission, such  repayment  to  be  made  within 
such  period  and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  commission  and 
the  signatory  party  or  political  subdivision 
making  the  loan. 

14.14     Condemnation  Proceedings 

(a)  The  commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  acquire  by  condemnation  the  fee  or  any 
lesser  Interest  in  lands,  lands  lying  under 
water,  development  rights  in  land,  ripar- 
ian rights,  water  rights,  waters  and  other 
real  or  personal  property  within  the  basin 
for  any  project  or  facility  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  compact.  This  grant  of  power 
of  eminent  domain  includes  but  is  not 
limited  to  the  power  to  condemn  for  the 
purposes  of  this  compact  any  property  al- 
ready devoted  to  a  public  use,  by  whomso- 
ever owned  or  held,  other  than  property  of 
a  signatory  party  and  any  property  held, 
constructed.  f)per;ited  or  maintained  in  con- 
nection with  a  diversion  authorized  by  a 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decree.  Any 
condemnation  of  any  property  or  franchises 
owned  or  used  by  a  municipal  or  privately 
owned  public  utility,  unless  the  affected 
public  utility  facility  is  to  be  relocated  or 
replaced,  shall  be  subject  to  the  authority 
of  such  state  board,  commission,  or  other 
body  as  may  have  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
over  such  public  utility. 

(b)  Such  power  of  condemnation  shall  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  any  federal  law  applicable  to  the  com- 
mission; provided  that  if  there  is  no  such 
applicable  federal  law.  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  general  state  condemna- 
tion law  as  may  be  In  force  in  the  signa- 
tory state  In  wlilch  the  property  Is  located. 

(c)  Any  award  or  compensation  for  the 
taking  of  property  pursuant  to  this  article 
shall  be  paid  by  the  commission,  and  none 
of  the  signatory  parties  nor  any  other  agen- 
cy; Instrumentality  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  be  liable  for  such  award  or 
compensation. 

14.15  Conveyance  of  Lands  and  Relocation 
of  Public  Facilities. 

(a)  The  respective  officers,  agencies,  de- 
partments, commissions  or  bodies  having 
Jurisdiction  and  control  over  real  and  per- 
sonal property  owned  by  the  signatory  par- 
ties are  authorized  and  empowered  to  trans- 
fer and  convey  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  respective  parties  to  the  commission 
any  such  property  as  may  be  necessary  or 
convenient  to  the  effectviation  of  the  author- 
ized purposes  of  the  commission. 

(b)  Each  political  subdivision  of  each  of 
the  signatory  parties  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered, notwithstanding  any  contrary  pro- 
vision of  law,  to  grant  and  convey  to  the 
commission,  upon  the  commission's  request, 
any  real  property  or  any  Interest  therein 
owned  by  such  political  subdivision  Includ- 
ing lands  lying  under  water  and  lands  al- 
ready devoted  to  public  use  which  may  be 
necessary  or  convenient  to  the  effectuation 
of  the  authorized  purposes  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Any  highway,  public  utility  or  other 
public  facility  which  will  be  dislocated  by 
reason  of  a  project  deemed  necessary  by  the 
commission  to  effectuate  the  authorized  pur- 
poses of  this  compact  shall  be  relocated  and 
the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  state  In  which  the  facil- 


ity Is  located;  provided  that  the  cost  of  such 
relocation  payable  by  the  commission  shall 
not  In  any  event  exceed  the  expenditure  re- 
quired to  serve  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

14.16  Rights  of  Way.  Permission  Is  here- 
by granted  to  the  commission  to  locate,  con- 
struct and  maintain  any  aqueducts,  lines, 
pipes,  conduits  and  auxiliary  facilities  au- 
thorized to  be  acquired,  constructed,  owned, 
operated  or  maintained  by  the  commission 
in,  over,  under  or  across  any  streets  and 
highways  now  or  hereafter  owned,  opened 
or  dedicated  to  or  for  public  use.  subject 
to  such  reasonable  conditions  as  the  highway 
depiu-tment  of  the  signatory  party  may  re- 
quire. 

14  17  Penal  Sanction.  Any  person,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation  who  violates  or  at- 
tempts or  conspires  to  violate  any  provision 
of  this  compact  or  any  rule,  regulation  or 
order  of  the  commission  duly  made,  promul- 
gated or  issued  pursuant  to  the  compact  In 
addition  to  any  other  remedy,  i>enalty  or 
consequence  provided  by  law  shall  be  pun- 
ishable as  may  be  provided  by  statute  of 
any  of  the  signatory  parties  within  which 
the  offense  is  committed;  provided  that  In 
the  absence  of  such  provision  any  such  per- 
son, association  or  corporation  shall  be  liable 
to  a  i^enally  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more 
than  Sl.OOo'fur  each  such  offense  to  be  fixed 
by  the  court  which  the  commission  may  re- 
cover in  its  own  name  In  any  covirt  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and  in  a  summary  pro- 
ceeding where  available  under  the  practice 
and  procedure  of  such  court.  For  the  pur- 
p  (ses  of  this  section  In  the  event  of  a  con- 
tinuing offense  each  day  of  such  violation, 
attempt  or  conspiracy  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense. 

14.18  Tort  Liability.  The  commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  claims  arising  out 
of  the  negligent  acts  or  omissions  of  its  offi- 
cers, agents  and  employees  only  to  the  extent 
and  subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed  by 
law  generally  with  respect  to  officers,  agents 
and  employees  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

14  19  Effect  on  Riparian  Rights.  Noth- 
ing contained  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  or  Intending  to  affect  or 
in  any  way  to  Interfere  with  the  law  of  the 
respective  signatory  parties  relating  to  ri- 
parian rights. 

14.20  Amendments  and  Supplements. 
Amendments  and  supplements  to  this  com- 
pact to  implement  the  purposes  thereof  may 
be  adopted  by  legislative  action  of  any  of 
the  signatory  parties  concurred  In  by  all  of 
the  others. 

1421  Construction  and  Severability. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  and  of  agreements 
thereunder  shall  be  severable  and  If  any 
phrase,  clause,  sentence  or  provision  of  this 
compact  or  such  agreement  is  declared  to  be 
unconstittitlonal  or  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  signatory  party,  agency  or  person  Is 
held  invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  compact  or  such  agreement 
and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  other 
signatory  party,  agency,  person  or  circum- 
stance shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  It  Is  the 
legislative  Intent  that  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  be  reasonably  and  liberally  con- 
strued. 

1422  Effective  Date;  Execution.  This 
compact  shall  become  binding  and  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  concur- 
ring legislation  by  the  federal  government, 
tlie  states  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  compact  shall  be  signed  and 
sealed  In  six  duplicate  original  copies  by  the 
respective  chief  executives  of  the  signatory 
parties.  One  such  copy  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  each  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  or  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  state  In  which  the  filing  Is  made,  and 
one  copy  shall  be  filed  and  retained  in  the 
archives    of    the    commission    upon    Its    or- 
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ganlzatlon.  The  signatures  shall  be  affixed 
and  attested  under  the  following  form: 

In  witness  whereof,  and  In  evidence  of  the 
adoption  and  enactment  Into  law  of  this 
compact  by  the  Congress  and  legislatures, 
respectively,  of  the  signatory  parties,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
respective  Governors  do  hereby,  in  accord- 
ance with  authority  conferred  by  law,  sign 
this  compact  In  six  duplicate  original  copies, 
as  attested  by  the  respective  secretaries  of 
state,  and  have  caused  the  seals  of  the 
United   States  and  of  the  respective  states 

to   be   hereunto  affixed   this   day   of 

,  19—. 

PART    n 

Article  15 

Effectuation 

15  1  Reservations,  (a)  The  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  Is  expressly  re- 
served   to    the    Congress. 

(b)  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  to  the 
Congress  or  any  of  its  standing  committees 
to  require  the  disclosure  and  furnishing  of 
such  Information  and  data  by  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Compact  Commission  as  is 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Congress  or  any 
such  committee. 

15.2  Repealer.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  with  any  provision  of  this  act 
are  to  the  extent  of  such  Inconsistency 
hereby  repealed. 

15.3  Effectuation  by  the  President.  The 
President  Is  authorized  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  effectuate  the  compact  and  the 
initial  organization  and  operation  of  the 
commission  thereunder. 

15.4  Effective  Date.  This  act  shall  take 
effect  immediately. 

Mr,  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Walter    of 

Pennsylvania:  On  page  69,  line  14.  strike  all 
of  the  language  beginning  with  line  14  on 
page  69  through  line  7  on  page  70,  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

"16.1  Reservations. — In  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  reserved  to  the  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  section  1.4  of  the  compact,  the  con- 
sent to  and  participation  In  the  compact  by 
the  United  States  is  subject  to  the  following 
conditions  and  reservations: 

"(a)  That  provision  of  section  3.7  of  the 
compact  and  the  Initial  organization  and 
commission  to  Impose  any  charge  for  water 
withdrawals  or  diversions  from  the  Basin 
If  such  withdrawals  or  diversions  could  law- 
fully have  been  made  without  charge  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  compact;  or  to  Impose 
any  charges  with  resjiect  to  commercial  navi- 
gation within  the  basin  Jurisdiction  over 
which  Is  reserved  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  section  1.4  of  this  compact. 

"(b)  That  nothing  contained  In  the  com- 
pact shall  be  deemed  to  restrict  the  ex- 
ecutive powers  of  the  President  In  the  event 
of   a  national  emergency; 

(c)  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  article  2,  section  2.2  of  the  compact,  the 
member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  alter- 
nate shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 

"(3)  That  nothing  contained  In  the  com- 
pact shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  or  In 
any  manner  affecting  the  applicability  to  all 
Federal  funds  budgeted  and  appropriated  for 
use  by  the  commission,  of  such  authority 
over  budgetary  and  appropriation  matters 
as  the  President  and  Congress  may  have  with 
respect  to  agencies  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government; 

"(e)  That  nothing  contained  In  the  com- 
pact shall  be  construed  as  exempting  from 
Federal  taxation  the  Interest  on  anv  bonds 


issued  by  the  commission  except  to  the  same 
extent  that  interest  on  State  bonds  is  or  may 
continue  to  be  free  or  exempt  trom  Federal 
taxation  under  applicable  Federal  law; 

"(f)  That  the  Congress  reserves  the  power 
and  right  to  revise  or  modify  the  terms,  con- 
ditions and  provisions  under  which  the 
United  States  may  remain  a  party  to  the 
compact; 

"(g)  That  no  provision  of  the  compact 
shall  be  construed  to  relinquish  the  func- 
tions, powers  or  duties  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  over  any  matters  commlttted 
to  It  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States; 

"(h)  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  commission  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1936  (49  Stat.  2036,  as  amended; 
use,  title  41,  sees.  35  through  45),  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1931  (46  Stat.  1494,  as  amend- 
ed; U.S.C.,  title  40.  sees.  276a  and  276a-l); 
and  to  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  (48  Stat.  948,  as 
amended;  U.S.C,  title  40,  sec.  287c) ; 

"(I)  That  the  provisions  of  section  8  4  of 
article  8  of  the  compact  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  facilities  operated  pur- 
suant to  any  other  Federal  law; 

"(J I  That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  nothing  contained  in  the 
compact  shall  be  construed  as  superseding 
or  limiting  the  functions,  under  any  other 
law,  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  or  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  or  of  any  other  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  water 
pollution,  provided  that  the  exercise  of  such 
functions  shall  not  limit  the  authority  of 
the  commission  to  control,  prevent,  or  abate 
water  pollution; 

"(k)  That  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  In- 
consistent with  any  provision  of  this  Joint 
resolution  are  hereby  amended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Joint  resolution  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution;  provided,  however,  that  no 
act  of  the  commission  shall  have  the  effect 
of  repealing,  modifying  or  amending  any 
Federal  law; 

"(1)  That  for  purposes  of  the  Act  of  June 
25,  1948,  62  Stat.  982.  as  amended  ( title  28. 
U.S.  Code,  chapter  171,  and  sections  134«(b) 
and  240(b)  and  the  Act  of  March  3.  1887,  24 
Stat.  505.  as  amended  (title  28,  U.S.  Code, 
sections  1402,  1491,  1496,  1501,  1603,  2071, 
2072,  2411,  2412,  2501),  and  the  Act  of  June 
11,  1946,  60  Stat.  237,  as  amended  (title  5. 
U.S.  Code,  sections  1001  through  1011,  title 
50  App.  U.S.  Code,  section  1900) .  the  com- 
mission shall  not  be  considered  a  Federal 
agency; 

"(m)  That  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  commission  (other  than  the  United 
States  member,  alternate  United  States 
member,  and  advisors,  and  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  member  under 
direct  Federal  appropriation)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be.  for  any  purpose,  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  or  to  become 
entitled  at  any  time  by  reason  of  employ- 
ment by  the  commission  to  any  compensa- 
tion or  benefit  payable  or  made  available 
by  the  United  States  solely  and  directly  to 
its  officers  or  employees; 

"(n)  That  neither  the  compact  nor  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  any  Federal  agency  other 
than  the  commission  to  ptirtlclpate  In  or  to 
provide  funds  for  projects  or  activities  In  the 
Delaware  River  Basin. 

"(o)  That  the  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  all  cases 
or  controversies  arising  under  the  Compact, 
and  this  Act  and  any  case  or  controversy  so 
arising  initiated  in  a  State  court  shall  be 
removable  to  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  in  the  manner  provided  by 
f  1446,  title  28,  U.S.C.  Nothing  contained 
in  the  compact  or  elsewhere  in  this  Act  shall 


be  construed  as  a  waiver  by  the  United 
States  of  Its  Immunity  from  suit; 

"(p)  That  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Joint  resolution  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly reserved.  The  right  Is  hereby  re- 
served to  the  Congress  or  any  of  Its  stand- 
ing committees  to  require  the  disclosure  and 
furnishing  of  such  Information  and  data  by 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  Commis- 
sion as  is  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Con- 
gress or  any  such  committee; 

"(q)  That  the  President  is  atithorlzed  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper.  In  his  discretion,  to  effectuate  the 
compact  and  the  Initial  organization  and 
operation  of  the  commission  thereunder; 

"(ri  That  the  provisions  of  sections  2  4 
and  2  7  of  article  2  of  the  compact  notwith- 
standing, the  United  States  member,  alter- 
nate United  States  member,  and  advisers 
there  referred  to  may  be  paid  compensation 
by  the  United  States,  such  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  President  at  the  rates  which 
he  shall  deem  to  prevail  in  respect  to  com- 
parable officers  In  the  executive  branch; 

"(6)  That  executive  departments  and 
other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  cooperate 
«ith  aud  furnish  appropriate  assistance  to 
the  United  States  meml)er.  Such  assistance 
shall  Include  the  furnishing  of  services  and 
facilities  and  may  include  the  detailing  of 
personnel  to  the  United  States  member. 
Appropriations  are  hereby  authorized  as  nec- 
essary for  the  carrying  out  of  the  functloris 
of  the  United  States  member,  including  ap- 
propriations for  the  emplo3mient  of  person- 
nel by  the  United  States  member; 

"(t)  That  the  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  President  may.  at  mtervals  of  not  less 
than  six  years,  suspend  any  provision  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  which  substantially  af- 
fects the  administration  of  any  statute  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  duration  of 
such  suspension  the  provision  shall  not  be 
applied  under  section  3.8  or  section  11.1  to 
the  compact  to  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency  or  Instrumentality.  Such 
suspension  may  be  made  effective  by  notice 
given  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion. Reinstatement  of  a  suspended  provi- 
sion may  be  made  effective  at  any  time  by 
like  notice;  and 

"(u)  That  nothing  contained  in  the  com- 
pact shall  be  construed  as  In  any  manner  Im- 
pairing or  affecting  the  licensing  and  regu- 
latory powers  of  any  other  officer,  agency  or 
Instrvunent  of  the  United  States;  provided 
that  any  exercise  of  such  licensing  or  regu- 
latory powers  m  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
shall  not  substantially  conflict  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan  adopted  pur- 
suant to  section  13.1  of  the  compact,  except 
as  the  comprehensive  plan  or  any  part  there- 
of may  be  suspended  pursuant  to  paragraph 
'(t) '  of  this  section. 

"15  2  ErTEcnvi  Date — This  Act  shall  take 
effect  Immediately." 

Mr.  POFF  (during  the  reading  of  the 
amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  is  rec- 
ognized in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
general  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
reaffirm  what  is,  for  the  most  part,  al- 
reswly  in  the  compact,  and  that  is  that 
the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  fully  protected.  The  counsel 
was  instructed,  after  we  had  agreed  to 
the  resolution  to  redraft  this  language. 
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This  is  merely  a  restatement  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  sereral  sectiona  of  the  res- 
olution. 

A  nuznber  of  items  in  the  amendments 
reiterate  what  ic  in  section  1.4  of  the 
compact  and  are  caoii^eteljr  consistent 
therewith-  Ther  are  by  way  of  clarify- 
ing the  basin  agency  as  an  instmmen- 
tality  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Subsection  (a)  simply  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  compact  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  the  Delaware  commission 
to  impose  any  charge  or  toll  on  naviga- 
tion or  certain  water  withdrawals. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  nothing 
Shan  restrict  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
doit  during  a  national  emergency. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  the  Federal  rep- 
resentative more  accountable  to  the 
President  by  making  his  appointment 
term  depend  on  the  President's  pleasure. 

Subsection  (d)  provision  is  already  in 
the  bni  but  spells  it  out  expressly  that 
the  basin  agency's  budget  must  go 
through  i4>propriate  Federal  depart- 
ments. 

StAseetion  (e) :  Assures  that  tax  ex- 
emption on  bonds  would  not  be  given 
basin  agency  bonds  if  the  Federal  law 
is  no  longer  applied  to  mimicipal  and 
other  public  agency  bonds. 

Subsection  (f ) :  Rephrases  jHtJvisions 
contained  in  section  1.4  of  ttie  compact 
and  asfliares  that  Congress  Is  always  free 
to  withdraw  or  make  changes  if  the  na- 
tional interest  requires. 

Subsection  (g) :  Subsection  is  self-evi- 
dent. 

Subsection  (h) :  Reassures  that  basin 
agency  is  subject  to  the  labor  and  hour 
provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act;  the 
recovery  of  payments  under  Davis- 
Bacon,  and  provisions  of  other  Federal 
acts. 

Subsection  (i) :  Reassures  that  if  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  National  Park 
Service,  have  or  lease  concessions  within 
the  basin  area;  such  concessions  will  be 
conducted  under  Federal  standards 
rather  than  basin  standards. 

Subsection  ( j ) :  Makes  certain  that 
when  the  Department  of  HEW  must  act 
to  preserve  health  standards,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  about  its  power  to  do  so  inso- 
far as  water  pollution  is  concerned. 

Subsection  (k) :  Provides,  what  al- 
ready is  in  the  compact,  that  no  act  of 
the  commission  shall  have  the  effect  of 
repealing,  modifying,  or  amending  any 
Federal  law. 

Subsection  (1)  excludes  the  basin 
commission  from  certain  Federal  acts 
because  it  is  more  appropriate  to  treat 
it  as  a  separate  instrumentality  and  the 
Federal  acts  are  not  framed  to  deal  with 
it  adequately. 

Subsection  (m)  eliminates  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
so  that  the  basin  commission  can  have  an 
employment  merit  system  better  fitted 
to  its  own  needs  as  spelled  out  in  the 
compact. 

Subsection  (n)  says  that  nothing  in 
the  compact  commits  any  other  Federal 
agency  to  spend  its  own  money. 

Subsection  (o>  implements  compact 
to  make  certain  that  U.S.  district  courts 
will  be  courts  of  competent  Jurisdictkm 
under  the  compact. 


Subsection  (p)  is  the  usual  reservation 
which  Congress  plsujes  in  compacts. 

Subsection  (q)  is  self-evident. 

Subsection  (r)  is  self-explanatory. 

Subsection  (s)  is  an  appropriation  au- 
thorization. 

Subsection  (t)  provides  that  Federal 
representatives  may,  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  6  years,  suspend  the  compre- 
hensive plan. 

Subsection  (u)  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  compact  can  impair  or  affect  the 
licensing  and  regulatory  powers  of  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Walter]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  oHer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Cramer.  On 
page  12.  line  7,  before  the  period  Insert  "but 
the  Federal  Commissioner  shall  have  no  vote 
on  the  commission,  and  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
shall  be  bound  or  committed  by  participa- 
tion ol  such  representatives  as  members  ol 
the  Conunlsslon." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  re- 
marks will  be  very  brief.  I  previously 
discussed  this  same  matter  with  regard 
to  Federal  participation  and  stated  that 
there  is  no  precedent,  in  my  opinion,  of 
comparable  nature  for  a  Federal  voting 
representative  membership  on  the  op- 
erating commission  mandatorily  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  which  morally 
obligates  the  Federal  Government  to  fol- 
low such  policies  as  that  voting  member 
sets,  being  outvoted  4  to  1  by  the  States 
in  such  a  compact. 

I  have  here  a  memorandum  summariz- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  compact  bill. 
It  most  clearly  points  up  the  concern  I 
have  over  the  Federal  Government 
being  obligated  morally  by  having  a  vot- 
ing participating  member  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  compact,  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  engineers,  of  employees,  per- 
sonnel, the  making  up  of  the  internal 
budget,  of  the  bookkeeping  that  ob- 
ligation becomes  a  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  States, 
contrary  to  any  previous  precedent  es- 
tablishe<l.    I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  one. 

Here  is  what  authority  this  commis- 
sion is  going  to  have  with  regard  to  policy 
matters: 

The  oommlsslon  shall  have  the  power  of 
establishing  a  capital  budget  and  the  shar- 
ing of  capital  coets  among  the  signatory 
parties  will  be  proportionate  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  benefits  from  the  proposed  Improve- 
ments. The  commission  will  prepare  stand- 
ard formulas  for  this. 

Which  hits  again  on  the  point  I  made 
just  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  the  deter- 
mination of  what  the  proportionate  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  cost 
of  any  of  these  projects  is  going  to  be. 
even  though  it  may  fly  in  the  teeth  and 
be  contrary  to  Federal  policy  already 
established,  is  going  to  be  set  by  whom? 
It  is  going  to  be  set  by  the  commission 
and  not  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
latter  being  the  previous  policy 
approacli. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  general 
principles  of  State  compacts  in  meet- 


ing water  resource  problems  and  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  support  this  compact, 
but  I  object  to  It  In  its  present  form. 
This  Eoakes  a  compact  with  State  par- 
ticipation imique  in  the  history  of  in- 
terstate c(xnpacts.  and  compels  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  act  in  matters  of 
State  concern  and  thus  subject  the  com- 
pact to  serious  policy,  and  even  some 
have  raised  constitutional  questions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
backing  the  amendments  proposed  that 
were  just  adopted,  made  this  observa- 
tion. This  is  from  the  working  paper 
of  the  new  administration  with  regard 
to  tills  same  legislation.  They  take  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  the  previous 
administration,  and  I  quote: 

BL^slcally,  therefore,  the  compact  should 
be  revised  In  the  following  principal  respects: 

1.  The  compact  should  be  between  the 
States,  not  between  the  State*  and  the 
United   States. 

That  is  a  policy  position  statement  by 
this  administration,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  position  paper  concerning 
this  compact.  My  amendment  puts  into 
effect  this  position,  taken  first  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  now  by 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

My  amendment  would  make  this  com- 
pact, I  think,  acceptabl*  to  all  depart- 
ments and  would  take  the  controversy 
out  of  it. 

I  mentioned  that  previously  the  de- 
partments had  opposed  a  Federal  voting 
membership.  I  have  here  a  report  on  the 
bill  I  previously  mentioned,  involving 
the  Northeast  compact  and  the  same 
problem  in  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  opposed  the  Federal  voting  mem- 
bership, the  Federal  Power  Commission 
opposes  it,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
raises  the  same  questions,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recommended  that 
the  commission  not  be  made  up  of  a 
Federal  voting  member,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  I  just  mentioned,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  all  of  them  citing  precisely  the 
same  problem. 

This  is  fundamentally  a  policy  ques- 
tion. I  trust  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  policy  question  will 
be  settled  consistent  with  all  previously 
existing  precedents.  If  it  is  not,  this  is  a 
vote  in  the  other  direction  and  opens  the 
door  to  further  such  approaches.  You 
are  going  to  have  the  Northeast  compact. 
the  Northwest,  the  Southwest,  and  every 
compact  previously  approved,  where  they 
can  get  Federal  money  to  participate  in 
tlie  compact,  where  they  can  get  a  moral 
commitment  in  advance  of  the  project 
approval  by  Congress.  These  other  com- 
pact authorities  will  be  coming  to  the 
Congress  wanting  Federal  participation 
if  tills  compact  passes  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer  1 . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  a  futile  gesture  for  the  United  States 
to  have  a  member  of  this  commission 
who  could  not  vote.  The  vote  is  not  as 
significant  as  the  gentleman  from  Ror- 
ida   would   have  you  believe,   because, 


after  all,  the  U.S.  representative  has 
the  power  to  veto  anything  done  by  this 
commission.  The  advantage  of  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  vote  is  to  give 
liim  some  standing  in  the  meeting.  In 
ll'iose  instances  where  the  United  States 
has  representation  and  the  delegate  has 
no  authority  to  vote,  frequently  they  do 
not  even  bother  going  to  the  meeting. 
Ihis  gives  to  the  U.S.  representative  the 
dignity  and  the  authority  to  express  his 
views,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
other  members  of  the  commission  will 
pay  attention  to  what  the  attitude  of 
the  U.S.  represe  itative  is. 

I  am  going  to  repeat  something  I  said 
in  general  debaU".  The  adoption  of  this 
compact  in  nowise  binds  the  United 
States  to  any  kind  of  project  for  the 
development  of  the  Delaware  Basin. 
This  merely  gives  our  approval  to  the 
overall  agi  ement  for  a  study  and  a 
comprehensive  plan. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  EDM0ND;50N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoraa. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  find  it  a  little 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  so  disturbed  about 
the  voting  formula  here  where  four 
votes,  as  I  understand  it,  are  exercised 
by  the  States  and  only  one  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  when  it  is  my  under- 
standing he  objects  to  another  compact 
which  is  to  come  before  the  House 
shortly  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  one  more  vote  than  the  States 
will  have.  It  is  impossible  to  devise  a 
compact  where  the  voting  formula 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  My  objection  is  not 
to  membership  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  a  commission  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  the  commission  to  work  as  a 
team,  but  when  the  Federal  Government 
does  vote,  the  one  member,  the  Federal 
Government  is  morally  obligated  to  do 
what?  To  follow  through  and  vote  in 
the  manner  that  Federal  member  votes. 
Likewise,  the  Federal  Government's 
policy  is  not  set  by  these  items  in  those 
instances,  the  jurisdiction  over  public 
works  projects,  but  instead  is  set  by  this 
one  Federal  representative,  who  is  a 
know-all,  see-all  person,  who  can  make 
all  the  decisions  that  are  otherwise  made 
by  all  of  these  other  Federal  agencies 
and  morally  bind  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  follow  through  on  his  decision. 
It  is  a  policy  queston.  I  think  it  is  wrong. 
That  is  the  reason  I  raised  it,  whether  it 
is  seven  or  one. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  find  it  difficult  to  fol- 
low the  gentleman  when  he  discusses  the 
moral  binding  eflect.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  means  by  that,  because  he  knows 
full  well  that  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  cannot  commit  this  Con- 
gress or  the  next  Congress  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  one  single  nickel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  be  a 
full  participating  partner  in  this  set-up. 
I  would  like  to  have  some  assurance  that 
in  the  future,  if  this  is  a  full  participat- 
ing partnership,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  miUions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money  from  all 
over  the  country  for  this  compact.  I 
wonder  if  today  anybody  can  give  us  that 
assurance? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  not 
here  when  I  described  the  compact  and 
what  it  does.  But,  I  repeat,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  compact  that  obligates 
the  United  States  to  appropriate  a 
penny.  What  we  do  is  put  the  approval 
on  this  overall  comprehensive  program 
for  the  development  of  the  Delaware 
Basin.  Then,  if  the  representatives  of 
the  States,  the  four  Governors  and  the 
representative  of  the  President  cf  the 
United  States  agree  that  it  is  advisable 
to  construct  some  kind  of  a  dam,  then 
it  is  necessary  to  submit  that  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  then  to  the 
necessary  legislative  committee  and  then 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
approval.  So,  the  United  States.  I  will 
say  to  my  dear  friend,  is  not  bound.  I 
would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
agree  to  a  blank  check  of  the  sort  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  trying 
to  indicate  that  we  are  issuing.  That 
is  just  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  still  skeptical 
about  this  compact  as  projected  into 
the  future. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
refer  to  the  language  of  the  compact 
itself.  On  page  51  under  "Annual  Cur- 
rent Expense  and  Capital  Budgets"  we 
find  this  language: 

(b)  The  commission  shall  annually  adopt 
a  current  expense  budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Such  budget  shall  Include  the  commission's 
estimated  expenses  for  administration,  op- 
eration, maintenance  and  repairs,  including 
a  separate  statement  thereof  for  each  proj- 
ect, together  with  its  cost  allocation.  The 
total  of  such  expenses  shall  be  balanced  by 
the  commission's  estimated  revenues  from 
all  sources,  including  the  cost  allocations 
undertaken  by  any  of  the  signatory  parties 
In  connection  with  any  project.  Following 
the  adoption  of  the  annual  current  expense 
budget  by  the  commission,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  commission  shall : 

1)  certify  to  the  respective  signatory 
parties  the  amounts  due  in  accordance  with 
existing  cost  sharing  established  for  each 
project;  and 

3)  transmit  certified  copies  of  such  budget 
to  the  principal  budget  oCQcer  of  the  respec- 
tive signatory  parties  at  suQh  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  required  under 
their  respective  budgetary  procedures.  The 
amount  required  to  balance  the  current  ex- 
pense budget  in  addition  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  Item  (1)  above  and  all  other  rev- 
enues available  to  the  commission  shall  be 
apportioned  equitably  among  the  signatory 
parties  by  unanimous  Tot«  of  the  oommls- 
slon, and  the  amount  of  such  apportionment 
to  each  signatory  party  shall  be  certified 
together  with  the  budget. 

Now,  the  gentleman  raises  the  ques- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  has 


to  vote  on  it  and  approve  It.  Yes,  but 
the  Federal  Government  is  being  ap- 
pomted  for  the  express  purpose  and 
with  the  duty  and  the  obligation  to  help 
administer  the  commission,  a  part  of 
which  is  to  approve  the  budgets  of  this 
commission,  and  he  is  obviously  going 
to  support  it.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  And,  further,  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  is  obligated  to  pay  20  percent  for 
all  operational  expenses  of  this  commis- 
sion, which  is  a  precedent  which  has 
never  before  been  set  by  this  Congress 
on  an  operating  basis. 

Then  subparagraph  (c)  goes  on  with 
additional  expenses  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  obligated  to  pay  its  propor- 
tionate share  of;  and  the  proponents 
say  yes,  but  they  can  veto  it.  Who  is 
going  to  believe  that  the  Federal  repre- 
sentative is  going  to  veto  an  op>erational 
budget,  which  action  would  put  the  com- 
mission out  of  business?  He  is  certainly 
not  going  to  do  that.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  obligated  to  20  percent  of 
the  cost.  The  Federal  Grovemment  will 
be  obligated  to  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  projects  themselves  as 
well  under  the  capital  expenses  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  an  addi- 
tional half  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say,  in  view  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  has 
read,  I  shall  support  this  bill  with  his 
amendment  in  it,  but  I  certainly  shall 
oppose  it  without  his  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  safeguard  that  we  must 
have. 

Mr.  SCR  ANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  rise  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter]  one  question.  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  were 
accepted,  does  this  mean  that  the  legis- 
latures of  the  four  States  would  have  to 
pass  again  on  this  compact? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes,  it  does.  Tlie  four 
States  have  already  passed  the  compact. 
This  is  the  way  to  administer  the  slow 
death. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words, 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  means 
the  nullification  of  this  compact. 

Mr.  WALTER.     Of  course. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Of  course,  If  what  the 
gentleman  says  is  true  with  regard  to  my 
amendment,  may  I  say  that  my  amend- 
ment is  not  intended  to  destroy  this  bill 
at  all.  It  is  intended  to  have  a  good 
operational  cMnpact  that  Is  consistent 
with  precedent.  My  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  friendly  one.  I  realize 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinidn  on  the 
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policy  question  Inrolved  bat  if  in  fact 
you  have  to  go  back  to  the  States,  if  my 
amendment  were  adopted,  iv  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  substantial  nature  of  the  3 
or  4  pages  of  amendments  that  have  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Waltxb]  and  already  adopted 
likewise  would  require  you  to  go  back  to 
the  States.  And  what  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Are  you  going  to  condone  a  situation 
where  the  States  say  to  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment,  "Here  is  the  compact,  these 
are  what  your  duties  are.  here  is  what 
you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  into  it.  here 
is  what  your  responsibilities  are;  take  it 
or  leave  it.  If  you  do  not  like  it,  we  are 
not  going  to  go  back  and  consider  it 
again." 

I  think  it  is  wrong  to  subscribe  to  the 
phikMophy  ♦hat  the  States  can  dictate  to 
the  Federal  Government,  "Here  is  what 
your  responsibilities  are  going  to  be," 
and  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
it  or  leave  it.  "If  you  do  not  like  them, 
we  are  Just  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  it.  You  take  it  or  leave  it."  As 
I  say,  we  have  the  right  to  exercise  our 
own  individual  responsibility. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  read  the  language 
in  subsection  (c)  on  the  same  page  from 
which  the  gentleman  from  Florida  was 
reading,  but  he  stopped  short  of  reading 
all  of  it.  After  saying  that  the  parties 
to  this  agreement  agree  to  request  the 
funds  that  are  agreed  to  in  the  commis- 
sion findings,  they  shall  be  subject  to 
such  review  and  approval  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  their  respective  budgetary 
processes. 

Very  obviously  no  Federal  representa- 
tive is  going  to  have  any  authority  to 
bind  the  Federal  Government  without 
being  subject  to  the  full  review  and  ap- 
proval that  is  required  in  his  budgetary 
process.  That  same  is  going  to  apply  to 
the  States;  they  are  going  to  have  to  go 
back  and  get  review  and  approval  that  is 
normal  and  ordinary  in  a  budgetary 
process. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  hope  we  all  realize 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  operating 
budget  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  an  answer 
to  that  comment? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Referring  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EDMOifDSOM]  said,  I  did  not  intend  to 
stop  at  that  point  to  which  he  referred. 
I  ran  out  of  time.  The  gentleman  did 
not  say  that  the  clause  he  is  referring  to 
refers  only  to  the  current  operating 
budget  It  does  not  refer  to  the  capital 
expense  budget  But  regardless  of  that, 
if  in  fact  it  is  a  20  percent  Federal  coct. 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  have 
to  carry  It  There  may  be  a  httle  dif- 
ference of  opinion  of  a  few  thousand 


dollars  concerning  it,  but  the  Federal 
Government,  whatever  the  amount,  is 
going  to  have  to  bear  20  percent  of  it. 
That  is  what  is  wrong  witli  it.  I  think 
the  amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOLL.  May  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  Sec- 
tion 12.20,  on  page  48 : 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
Impoee  any  mandatory  obligation  on  any 
of  the  signatory  parties  other  than  such 
obligations  as  may  be  assumed  by  a  slgnn- 
tory  party  In  connection  with  a  specific  proj- 
ect or  lacillty. 

So  there  you  have  the  section  which 
applies  to  capital  funds,  and  then  there 
is  the  other  section  which  relates  to 
maintenance  and  operation.  On  top  of 
that  you  have  section  1.4  on  page  9, 
which  permits  modification  for  every- 
thing. The  U.S.  Government  lias  no 
obligation  here  at  all. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Can  the  gentleman 
cite  an  example  where  there  is  any  prece- 
dent for  the  Federal  Government  pay- 
ing any  share  of  the  operating  expense 
in  such  a  situation? 

The  CHAniMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CRAMIH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Walter  and 
Mr.  Cramer. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  58,  noes 
92. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer  of  Flor- 
ida: On  page  51.  line  23.  and  on  page  52,  line 
8  and  line  11.  after  the  word  "parties'  Insert 
"except  the  Federal  Government." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
relates  to  the  \'ery  matter  we  previously 
discussed  and  my  remarks  will  be  short. 

As  appears  on  pages  51  and  52  of  the 
bill,  what  this  does  is  to  insert  on  line 
23,  after  the  word  "parties'"  on  line  8, 
page  52.  after  the  word  "parties"  and 
on  line  11.  page  52,  after  the  word  "par- 
ties" the  words  "except  the  Federal 
Government."  The  obvious  objective  of 
the  amendment  is  to  eliminate  Federal 
cost  sharing  in  the  operation  of  the 
commission,  and  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  in  these  public  works 
projects  the  same  as  it  does  in  all  other 
public  works  projects.  That  is,  for  these 
agencies  involved,  meaning  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  so  forth,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  to  determine  what  the 
Federal  Government  cost  sharing  should 
be  in  these  individual  projects  on  the 
basis  of  established  formulas  and  policies 
set  up  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
b;-  these  agencies  as  they  relate  to  these 
specific  projects  rather  than  permitting 
the  commission  itself  to  make  these  de- 


cisions and  which  may  in  many  in- 
stances be  contrary  to  present  Federal 
policy. 

Secondly,  of  course,  it  would  require 
that  the  Delaware  commission  finance 
its  own  operational  expenses  and,  I  re- 
peat, there  is  no  precedent  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participating  costwise 
in  the  actual  operational  expenses  of 
such  a  commission.  The  committee  re- 
port and  the  majority  report  itself  spells 
out  the  matters  which  we  were  discuss- 
inp;  just  a  few  minutes  apo  with  resard 
to  what  the  Federal  cost  sharing  shall  be. 
As  to  the  Federal  cost  sharing  in  oper- 
ational expenses  alone  and  current 
expense  item,  that  estimate  is  not 
contained  anywhere  in  the  committee 
report.  It  is  not  contained  as  a  limita- 
tion in  the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amendment 
which  was  passed,  which  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
vides for  an  open  end  authorization  and 
an  open  end  appropriation  for  the  cost 
of  operating  this  compact.  As  appears 
on  page  11  of  the  committee  report: 

The  compact  agency  will  have  a  current 
expon.^^e  budget  and  a  capital  budget.  The 
current  expense  budget  la  to  be  apix)rtloned 
among  the  signatory  parties  (of  which  the 
Peder.ll  Government  ia  one)  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  agency's  members;  each  signatory 
party,  of  course,  reserving  its  usual  budget 
review  and  approval  of  the  amount  so  appor- 
tioned (sec.  13.3(b)).  The  capital  budgets 
are  to  be  negotiated  by  the  agency  represent- 
atives at  such  times  as  capital  Improvements 
are  undertaken,  and  the  sharing  of  capital 
costs  among  the  signatory  partners  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  distribution  of  benefits 
from  the  proposed  improvement.  The  com- 
mission will  prepare  standard  formulas  for 
this  purpose  (sees.  13.3(a).  12.20,  11.4).  but 
nothing  in  these  provisions  imposes  any 
mandatory  obligations  on  any  of  the  signa- 
tory  parties    (12.20). 

The  committee  report  itself  clearly 
shows  that  the  commission  will  be  tak- 
ing over  the  functions  that  are  now  and 
presently  the  responsibility  of  the  inter- 
state and  regional  government  agencies 
involved  in  these  multiple  purpose  and 
other  public  worlcs  projects,  in  water  pol- 
lution and  so  forth.  All  of  the  agencies 
of  Government  have  consistently  op- 
posed resolutions  of  this  nature.  That 
is  why  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  being  a  participant  and 
paying  a  share  of  the  costs  of  operating 
such  a  compact  as  this  because  it  is 
against  the  basic  Federal-State  relation- 
ship and  contrary  to  established  Federal- 
State  relationships  historically  and  con- 
trary to  all  precedent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  should  this  amend- 
ment not  be  approved,  containing  this 
amendment  and  the  amendment  I  previ- 
ously offered  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  Federal  member  nonvoting  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  take  out  the  Federal  cost  shar- 
ing in  the  operation  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  House  Joint 
Resolution  225,  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
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compact  and  to  enter  into  such  compact 
on  behalf  of  the  Urited  States,  and  for 
related  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  IMeissrs.  Walter  and 
ScHWEiKER]  and  my  other  distinguished 
colleagues  from  the  Delaware  River 
Basin.  I  think  this  bill  will  be  good  not 
only  for  the  basin  but  for  the  general 
economy  of  the  United  States,  and  be  a 
real  step  forward. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  imder  consideration  is  sub- 
stantially related  to  the  amendment  just 
defeated. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  bind  anybody 
there  must  be  a  inanimous  vote.  It 
certainly  seems  to  those  of  us  who  have 
been  working  on  this  compact,  having 
in  mind  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  could  not  conceive  of  any 
stronger  protection  than  that. 

The  United  States  is  not  obliged  to  go 
along  because  four  of  the  members  of 
the  commission  do  nat  think  they  should 
on  any  particular  project. 

In  addition  to  that  if  you  will  look  at 
page  52.  section  11  (ci  you  will  find  that: 

(ct  The  respective  s.gnatory  parties  cove- 
nant and  agree  to  include  the  amounts  so 
apportioned  for  the  support  of  the  current 
expense  budget  in  their  respective  budgets 
next  to  be  adopted,  subject  to  such  review 
and  approval  as  may  be  required  by  their 
respective  budgetary  processes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Running  all  through 
this,  it^  seems  to  me.  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  do  not  lU:e  it. 

Mr.  WALTER.  May  I  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  by  asking  him  if 
he  would  recognize  iiuch  an  obligation? 
I  know  that  I  would  not.  I  know  that 
if  a  representative  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sat  down  with  four 
Governors  and  committed  my  Grovern- 
ment  to  something  that  I  did  not  think 
was  proper  I  would  not  feel  bound,  and 
this  Congress  would  not  feel  that  it  was 
bound  by  any  action  taken  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  furtlier? 

Mr.  WALTER.     Gladly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  speaks 
of  what  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  or  somebody  else  ought  not 
to  do.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  United 
Nations,  using  most  of  our  money,  made 
a  loan  to  Cuba,  to  Castro.  It  is  going 
there. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  have  not  gotten  over 
it  since. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Neither  have  I,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  malie  any  difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  oflfei'ed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer) 
there  were  ayes  38,  noes  ST. 

So  the  amendment  w£is  rejected. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Ihe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rat  of  New 
York: 

Page  1,  lines  6  and  7:  strike  the  words 
"and  the  United  States  of  America  hereby 
enters  into  such   compact,". 

Page  3,  lines  24  and  25:  strike  the  words 
"with   Federal    participation". 

Page  5,  linos  16  and  17:  strike  the  words 
"iuter.'^tr.te-Federal"  and  insert  the  word 
"intcrstr.tc". 

Pa»e  5,  lines  21  and  22:  strike  the  words 
"and    the   United    States   of   America". 

Page  5,  line  23 :  strike  the  word  "ccncur- 
rent"  and  insert  the  word  "appropriate". 

Page  7.  strike  subparagraph  (f),  lines  12 
through  14. 

Page  7,  line  24,  strike  the  words  "and  the 
Federal  Government". 

Page  8,  line  21:  strike  the  word  "Federal". 

Page  9,  line*  23  and  24:  strike  the  words 
"to  withdraw  the  Federal  Government  .as  a 
party  to  this  compact  or". 

Page  10.  lines  1  to  3:  strike  the  words 
"under  which  it  may  remain  a  party  by 
amendment,  repeal,  or  modification  of  any 
Federal  statute  applicable  thereto"  and  in- 
sert on  line  1,  after  the  word  "provisions" 
the  words  "of  this  compact". 

Page  11,  strike  lines  12  through   14. 

Page  68,  line  13:  strike  the  words  "the 
Federal  Government". 

Page  69,  line  3:  strike  the  words  "Congress 
and'  . 

Page  69,  line  4:  strike  the  words  "the 
President  of  the  United  States  and". 

Page  69,  line  8:  strike  the  words  "of  the 
United  States  and". 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
has  been  adequately  defined  by  those 
who  have  spoken.  My  amendment  would 
take  the  Federal  Government  out  as  an 
operating  partner.    That  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  favorable 
vote  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opfKjsition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ray]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  grieves  me  to  find 
myself  in  opposition  to  my  distinguislied 
colleague  from  New  York. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
at  one  time  I  entertained  rather  serious 
reservations  about  the  constitutionality 
of  an  interstate  compact  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  functional 
signatory  party.  While  I  still  hold  some 
misgivings  about  certain  p>olicy  matters, 
I  have  satisfied  myself  that  no  consti- 
tutional violation  is  involved. 

The  constitutional  challenge  abides 
in  the  argument  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  "bargain  away"  the 
powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  State  governments  can- 
not "bargain  away"  the  powers  reserved 
to  them  by  the  Constitution.  If  the 
words  "bargain  away"  mean  the  same 
as  "surrender  title,"  then  this  argument 
is  perfectly  sound.  Manifestly,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  surrender  any 
power  or  repudiate  any  responsibility 
vouchsafed  to  it  imder  the  instrument 
which  brought  the  Federal  Government 
Into  existence.  By  the  same  token,  the 
State    governments    cannot    surrender 


something  which  they  reserved  to  them- 
selves when  they  created  the  limited  fed- 
eration. But  a  contract — which  is  all  a 
comp>act  is — does  not  necessarily  involve 
a  surrender  of  powers  or  responsibilities 
on  the  part  of  any  contracting  party. 
Rather,  a  contract  may  involve  mutual 
commitments  to  make  aflBrmative  exer- 
cises of  acknowledged  powers  of  each  of 
the  contracting  parties.  That  is  what  is 
involved  here.  There  is  no  "bargaining 
away."  no  surrender  of  powers,  Federal 
or  State,  delegated  or  reserved;  there  is 
simply  an  agreement  that  the  respec- 
tive powers  will  be  exercised  jointly  in 
the  joint  discharge  of  respective  re- 
sponsibilities. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  com- 
pact is  an  assault  on  the  Federal  system 
and  a  trespass  upon  States  rights.  In 
the  defense  of  States  rights,  I  acknowl- 
edge no  criticism  of  my  record.  In  my 
devotion  to  the  doctrine  of  delegated, 
reserved,  and  separated  pwwers,  I  make 
no  apology.  Yet.  while  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  everything  stated  in  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  committee,  I  con- 
sider this  compact  neither  an  assault  on 
the  Federal  system  nor  a  trespass  up>on 
States  rights.  For  their  part,  the  States 
have  requested  Federal  partnership  and 
Federal  participation.  For  its  part,  the 
Federal  Government  has  retained  the 
power  to  modify  the  compact  and  if 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Congress  to 
withdraw  from  it  altogether.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  contract  does  not  deny 
but  rather  afl&rms  the  concept  of  dual 
sovereignty  and  preserves  intact  the 
Federal-State  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ray]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Hotise  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225.  a  companion  measure  to  one 
which  I  introduced  as  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 231,  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  com- 
pact and  to  enter  into  such  compact  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  an 
interstate-Federal  compact  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  regional  governmental 
commission  to  administer  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner  the  water  resources  of 
the  Etelaware  River  Basin. 

Parties  to  the  compact  are  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  of  Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York. 

The  compact  commission  itself  will 
consist  of  five  persons — a  Federal  rep- 
resentative appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  one  member 
by  each  of  the  Governors  of  the  fotir 
States. 

This  commission  will  be  charged  with 
the  adoption  and  operation  of  a  single 
overall  plan  for  the  immediate  and  long- 
range  development  and  uses  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Delaware  River. 

The  rationale  for  a  compact  of  this 
nature  is  clear  after  one  examines  the 
unwieldy  apparatus  that  exists  today. 
There  are  presently  19  Federal  agencies 
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that  are  involved  with  the  problems  of 
the  Delaware  Basin.  Moreover,  there 
are  57  State  and  interstate  departments, 
boards,  and  commissions,  as  well  as  some 
250  public  and  private  water  companies 
which  are  directly  concerned  with  water 
problems  stemming  from  the  Delaware 
River  Basin. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  since 
the  1920's  to  coordinate  the  water  func- 
tions of  this  multiplicity  of  agencies. 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  in- 
dustry. 

A  tristate  compact  was  put  forward  at 
that  time,  and  in  1934  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, after  a  survey  of  the  Delaware 
River,  recommended  the  establishment 
of  an  interstate  agency.  In  1953  an  in- 
terstate commission  known  as  Incodel 
came  close  to  adoption,  but  failed  be- 
cause one  of  the  four  States  involved  did 
not  join  in  the  agreement. 

In  1955,  in  still  another  attempt  to 
reach  an  agreement,  the  Governors  of 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York,  as  well  as  the  mayors  of 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  estab- 
lished the  Delaware  River  Basin  Advisory 
Committee  to  review  the  water  resources 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 

The  present  compact  set  forth  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  225  is  based  on 
the  extensive  efforts  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Advisory  Committee.  An 
information  bulletin  published  in  May 
1961  by  the  U.S.  Army  district  engineer. 
Philadelphia,  and  the  U.S.  Army  division 
engineer,  North  Atlantic,  pages  5  and  6. 
lists  the  governments  and  their  agencies 
which  devoted  considerable  planning  ef- 
fort In  preparing  the  Instant  legislation, 
to  wit:  Department  of  the  Army.  Corps 
of  Engineers;  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; Department  of  Commerce:  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; Department  of  the  Interior; 
Department  of  Labor;  Federal  Power 
Commission;  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania; State  of  Delaware;  State  of 
New  Jersey;  State  of  New  York;  city  of 
New  York;  city  of  Philadelphia. 

In  his  February  23.  1961,  message  on 
our  natural  resources,  President  Ken- 
nedy declared  that  "our  entire  society 
rests  upon — and  Is  dependent  upon — 
our  water,  our  land,  our  forests,  and  our 
minerals.  How  we  use  these  resources 
Influences  our  health,  security,  econ- 
omy, and  well-being." 

Water  Is  a  vital  necessity  for  life. 
The  archives  of  history  prove  that  civi- 
lizations depended  upon  this  basic  com- 
E>ound  for  survival — and  abundant  evi- 
dence exists  through  the  centuries  of 
mankind  which  demonstrates  the  short- 
comings that  can  occur  to  man  when 
the  water  balance  of  nature  is  destroyed 
or  unheeded. 

Citizen  Interest  In  water  resources 
planning  is  far  more  extensive  than 
might  be  expected.  There  are  many 
different  groups  concerned  about  water. 
Chambers  of  commerce  feel  a  stake  in 
industrial  water  supply.  Sportsmen 
actively  promote  stream  protection  for 
the  advantage  of  fish  life.  Conserva- 
tionists and  small  watershed  groups 
have  a  variety  of  Interests,  including  an 
aesthetic  one.  Farmers  want  and  need 
water  for  Irrigation.    Cities  and  their 


civic  agencies  are  concerned  with  ade- 
quate municipal  supplies.     Those  groups 
devoting    their    energies    to    promoting 
the  general  welfare,  such  as  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  are  very  responsive  to 
many  issues  relating  to  water  resources. 
This  subject  has  been  one  of  two  major 
topics  on  the  agenda  of  the  League  of 
Women  Votei^  throughout  the   United 
States  for  the  past  several   years  and 
has  been  of  very  special  interest  to  the 
chapters  of  tiie  league  in  the  Delaware 
River    Basin.     There    are    163    leagues 
with   23.000  members  in   the  Delaware 
River  Service  Area,  which  Includes  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania.  New- 
Jersey,   and  New  York,   who  joined   to 
form   the  Inter-League  Council  of   the 
Delaware  River  Basin.     Reading  widely 
on  the  economic,  constitutional,  social, 
and   adminisLrative   aspects  relative   to 
the  creation  and  operation  of  a  suitable 
legal    and    administrative    organization 
for  water  and  related  resource  develop- 
ment In  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  the 
Inter-League    Council,     in     September, 
1959,  published  a  trenchant  and  schol- 
arly pamphlet  entitled.  "Man  and  the 
River."     In    addition,     the    League    of 
Women  Voters  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
has  devoted  5  years  of  intensive  study 
of  the  overall  water  resources  problem 
In  the  United  States  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  role  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware  and   tlie   interdependence   of   her 
sister  States,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  in  resolving  their  water 
problems  which  stem  from  the  Delaware 
River.     In  four  special  articles  written 
and  publlsh(;d  in  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
Evening    Journal    in    May.    1961.    Mes- 
dames   Norma   Handloff,   Cathanna   R. 
Groot,  and  Rose  S.  Mather,  of  the  Dela- 
ware League'  of  Women  Voters,  demon- 
strated their  scholarly  work  and  the  se- 
rious public  deliberation  and  expression 
that  are  invaluable  in  providing  a  fac- 
tual  and   lo3;ical   foundation  for   sound 
and  positive  water  conservation  in  the 
years  ahead.     On  May   26,    1961,   when 
Gov.  Elbert  N.  Carvel  signed  into  law  a 
bill  passed  by  the  General  A.ssembly  of 
the  State  of  Delaware  granting  the  con- 
sent of  the  first  State  to  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  compact,  four  members  of 
the   Delaware   League   were   present   to 
witness  this  ceremony. 

The  new  industries  that  mark  out  the 
line  of  our  industrial  growth — aviation, 
chemicals,  alloys,  electronics,  atomic  en 
ergy — are  insatiable  consumers  of  pow- 
er. To  meet  their  demands,  and  at  the 
same  time  1o  meet  the  problems  of  the 
whole  Delaware  River  Basin  and  ir.<; 
needs,  is  one  of  the  new  imperatives  of 
the  American  place  and  life.  America 
has  the  re,50urces  for  its  present  and 
future  needs,  if  it  has  the  will  to  use 
them  fully  and  the  .social  imagination 
to  use  them  equitably.  What  it  is  in 
danger  of  neglecting  is  that,  whether  in 
an  Industrial  or  agrarian  .society,  in  an 
age  of  massive  power  or  of  forest  clear- 
ings, the  web  between  man  and  his  en- 
vironment is  broken  only  at  his  peril. 
There  is  a  balance  of  nature  and  man, 
by  which  man  Is  sustained  by  the  envi- 
ronment but  only  on  condition  that  he 
should  not  capriciously  waste  his  great 
estate  but  nurture  and  keep  it. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  225)  to 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  and  to 
enter  into  such  compact  on  behalf  of 
tlie  United  States,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  263, 
he  reported  the  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  re.solutlon  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
po.-^ed  to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cr.amer  moves  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion (HJ.  Res.  225)  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  instructions  to  report  the 
same  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendmf-nt : 

P.ige  12,  line  7,  before  the  peritxl  insert 
"but  the  Federal  Commissioner  shall  have 
no  vote  on  the  commission,  and  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  shall  be  bound  or  committed  by  par- 
ticipation of  such  representatives  as  mem- 
bers of  the  commission." 

On  page  51,  line  23,  and  line  11  on  page 
52,  lines  8  and  11  after  the  word  "parties" 
Insert  "except  the  Federal  Government." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  92,  nays  257,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  87,  as  follows: 

IRoU  No.   1081 
YEAS— 92 


Adftlr 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Arends 
Ash brook 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ay  res 
Baldwin 
Bass.  N.H. 
Bocrmann 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Bdlton 
Broinwell 
Brooinfield 
Blown 
Broyhlll 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 


Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Derwln.sk  1 

Devi  lie 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Ellsworth 

Flndley 

Ford 

("loodell 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubf^er 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hit'Stand 

Hoffman,  111. 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kearns 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 


Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

Mclntire 

McVey 

MacOreijor 

Mathla-s 

Meader 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
NvKaard 
O  Konskl 
Osmers 
Pelly 
PofI 
Quie 
Ray 
Rf-ece 
Roblson 
Rou.s.selot 
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Schadeberg 
Schenck 

Schwengel 
Seely-Brown 
Short 
Shriver 


Abbltt 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andrews 

A-shlcy 

Ashmore 

A.splnall 

Bailey 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Basa,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Becker 

Beck  worth 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett.  Mich 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Brademaa 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke.  Mas.*? 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Coolcy 

Corbet  t 

Curt  In 

Daddarto 

Dagne 

Davis,  John  W. 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

F.dmond.son 

Elliott 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pjuecell 

Feighan 

Fenton 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Fre;ln^;huy^.en 

Frlcicl 

Fuiton 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlng'; 

G  ivln 

Glnimo 

Gilbert 

Ooodllng 


Slbal  TJtt 

Slier  Westland 

Tabcr  WUson,  Calif. 

Teague,  Calif.  Younger 
ThomsoT.,  Wis. 
ToUefson 

NAYS— 257 

Oranahan 

Or&nt 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

H&gen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey.  Ind 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

HoUfield 

Holland 

Holtzmun 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex. 

J  arm  an 

Jennlnf,-8 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis 

Karsteii 

Karth 

Kast«n:neier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kilday 

KUgore 

King.  Utah 

Kltchln 

Kornegay 

Kowal-kl 

Kunkel 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslns}:! 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McCormack 

M'-Dowell 

MrPall 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Ma^nufton 

Mahon 

Matthews 

May 

Merrov; 

MUer, 

George  P. 
Miller.  N.Y. 
Milllkcn 
Mills 
Moeller 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgaa 
Morrl.<: 
Morse 
Moss 
M  jxilcier 
MMriil.y 
Murray 
Natrhijr 
Nix 

Norblr.d 
OPrten.  Ill 
OHam,  ni. 
O  H.ani,  Mich. 
01<-en 


ONelll 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Price 

Puciiiskl 

Rabaut 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Kostenkowskl 

Rixjsh 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

.St  George 

St  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Savior 

Si~hneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Scranton 

Solden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Slkcs 

S'sk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

S'ephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex, 

TTiomas 

Thompson,  La. 

TTiompson.  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

7  ipper 

Ud.ill.  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Van  Ik 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

Wldnall 

Willis 

Wilson.  Ind. 

WIn.stead 

Wrl"?ht 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


DawBon 
Dent 
DlRgs 
Dooley 

Evins 

Flno 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Garland 

Glenn 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harrison,  Va. 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman ,  Mich. 

Hosmer 

Inouye 

Jensen 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 


Kelly 

Keogb 

Kllbum 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Llbonatl 

Llp«comb 

McSween 

Madden 

Mail  Hard 

M.irshall 

Martin.  Ma.ss. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Miller.  Clem 

Monapan 

Mor.toya 

Morrison 

Multer 


Norrell 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

Peterson 

Pilcher 

PUUon 

Powell 

Rains 

Relfel 

Riley 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rot>ert8 

Rooney 

Roudebush 

Sf-herer 

Sheppard 

Smith.  Va. 

Sprlneer 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wharton 

Williams 

Zelenko 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Hosmer   for,    with  Mrs.   Kelly   agi.inst. 

Mr.    Reifel    for,    with    Mr.    Glenn    agi.inst, 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  for,  with  Mr. 
Daniels  against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr  Hoeven  for  with  Mr.  Kirwan  against. 

Mr.  Garland  for.  with  Mr.  Llbonatl  agi^lnst, 

Mr    Battln  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  agiilnst. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  for,  with  Mr.  Moragan 
against 

Mr   Alger  for.  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Halleck  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  Cali- 
fornia acainst. 

Mr.  Hall  for.  with  Mr.  Fogarty  against. 

Mr  Kyi  for.  with  Mr.  Inouye  against. 

Mr.  Chlperfield  for,  with  Mr.  Riley 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mi  .  Buckley  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Anruso  with  Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr  Carey  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr  Jensen. 

Mr  Rooney  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  OBrten  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Curtis 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  .Springer. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Peterson  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

Messrs.  McDOWELL,  BARRY,  and 
CORBETT  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passec. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  en  the 
table. 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT' 

Gallagher 

NOT  VOTING— 87 

Ajcrncihy  Brooke.  La. 

Aieter  Bruce 

Anfu.so  Buckli'y 

Baker  Canncm 

Battln  Carey 

Blitch  Chlperfleld 

Bow  coad 


-1 


Colmer 
Corman 
Curtis,  Ma.ss. 
Daniels 
Davis. 

James  C. 
Davis,  Tenn. 


LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  iri  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks I  made  on  the  bill  just  pa^ed 
some  questions  and  answers  concerning 
the  effects  of  the  compact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object  on  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.    DISARMAMENT    AGENCY    FOR 
WORLD  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
W^Ksconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  say  that  at  least  48 
Members  of  the  House,  headed  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  are  today 
introducing  legislation  to  create  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security — which  proposal  this  noon 
accompanied  the  President's  message. 

This  bill  is  Uie  bill  that  the  President's 
special  adviser  on  disarmament,  John 
McCloy,  has  been  working  on  for  many 
months  and  I  commend  him  and  his  staff 
for  the  excellent  proposal  produced,  for 
I  feel  it  fully  meets  the  objectives  of  the 
National  Peace  Agency  biU  which  33 
Members  and  myself  introduced  early 
in  this  session.  I  urge  that  other  Mem- 
bers join  in  giving  full  and  bipartisan 
support  to  this  new  legislation  to  imple- 
ment American  policy  in  the  quest  for  a 
peaceful  and  secure  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  desiring  to  do  so  may 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  same  sub- 
ject at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  'Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  supported  the 
largest  peacetime  appropriation  ever 
voted  for  the  Defense  Department.  To- 
day I  join  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
the  administration's  bill  to  create  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security. 

This  is  perfectly  consistent.  We  must 
be  militarily  strong  before  we  can  nego- 
tiate with  the  Communists.  Yet,  as 
leader  of  the  free  world  we  most  always 
be  ready  to  negotiate.  In  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy,  "We  dare  not  tempt 
them  with  weakness.  For  only  when 
our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond  doubt 
can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  will  never  be  employed." 

This  bill  provides  us  with  the  diplo- 
matic, scientific,  and  technical  organiza- 
tion to  beat  the  Communists  at  the 
conference  table. 

This  bill  will  be  a  means  of  regaining 
our  lost  diplomatic  initiative.  It  will 
provide  the  team  to  take  the  battle  to  the 
Communists  and,  with  research  and 
knowledge  enter  into  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations which  are  so  important  to 
survival  of  the  world. 

This  bill  and  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  give  us  the  means  to 
carrj-  out  the  President's  pledge  in  his 
inaugural  address,  when  he  said,  "Let 
us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let 
us  never  fear  to  negotiate." 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
serious  problem  that  faces  our  Nation 
today  is  that  of  preserving  the  precarious 
balance  of  peace. 
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It  was  because  of  this  thinking  that  a 
few  years  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Peace  Agency. 

To  my  mind,  if  we  hope  to  create  a 
better  world  in  which  mankind  may  live 
free  from  the  threat  of  wholesale  de- 
struction then  it  becomes  imperative 
that  we  focus  our  energies  and  efforts  in 
that  direction. 

An  agency  able  to  devote  its  time  en- 
tirely to  the  solution  of  tlje  many  faceted 
problems  of  disarmament,  security,  and 
world  peace,  would  be  a  great  step  for- 
ward. The  slow,  tortuous  path  toward 
disarmsiment  for  world  peace  and  se- 
curity must  be  backed  by  a  thorough 
technical  and  scientific  preparation  on 
our  part.  Whatever  the  cost  of  such  an 
agency,  the  total  expenditure  would  seem 
small  when  our  immense  military  budget 
is  considered. 

For  some  years  now,  I  have  advocated 
,  that  the  achievement  of  peace  and  dis- 

armament should  be  the  mission  of 
a  separate,  single  agency.  This  agency 
devoting  its  time  and  resources  to  the  so- 
lution of  such  problems  would  be  an  im- 
y  measurable  contribution  to  the  creation 

of  world  peace. 

Such  an  agency  would  create  a  very 
favorable  impression  abroad  as  to  our 
concern  with  world  peace.  We  would 
be  demonstrating  by  the  creation  of  such 
a  peace  agency  that  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  take  the  initiative  in  preserving 
peace,  procuring  disarmament  and  arms 
litigation  agreements. 

The  President's  message  today  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and 
Security  shows  dramatically  and  forth- 
rightly  to  the  people  of  the  world  our 
belief  and  our  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
disarmament  for  world  peace.  The 
President's  proposal  should  generate  a 
strong  impulse  to  awaken  people  to  the 
need  for  preventing  world  destruction 
and  creating  a  climate  for  world  peace. 

Our  great  President  has  once  again 
spoken  with  wisdom,  courage,  and  strong 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  disarmament 
and  world  peace.  His  voice  should  give 
hope  to  people  all  over  the  world. 

Flecognizing  the  full  import  of  the 
President's  message  dealing  with  this 
proposal,  I  am  privileged,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  add  my  voice  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security  by  sponsorship 
of  a  bill  covering  the  President's  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  in  joining  my  colleagues  today 
in  sponsoring  the  administration  bill  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security.  As  you 
know,  on  February  17  of  this  year  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  2267  to  create  a  National 
Peace  Agency.  In  addition,  on  March 
6.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kennedy  urging  his 
most  careful  and  expeditious  considera- 
tion to  the  creation  of  an  effective  peace 
agency  within  the  Federal  Government. 
Permit  me  to  quote  from  that  letter: 

I  will  not  soon  forget  the  stirring  words 
with  which  you  characterized  the  task  be- 
fore us: 

"But  neither  cm  two  great  and  powerful 
groups  of  nations  take  comfort  from  our 
present  course — both  sides  overburdened  by 


the  cost  of  modern  weapons,  both  rightly 
alarmed  by  the  steady  spread  of  this  deadly 
atom,  yet  both  racing  to  alter  that  uncertain 
balance  of  terror  that  stays  the  hand  of  man- 
kind's final  war.  •  •  •  Let  both  sides,  for 
the  first  time,  formulate  serious  and  precise 
proposals  for  the  Inspection  and  control  of 
arms — and  bring  the  absolute  control  of 
all  nations.  Let  both  sides  seek  to  Invoke 
the  wonders  of  science  instead  of  Us  terrors 
Together  let  us  explore  the  stars,  conquer 
the  deserts,  eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocean 
depths,  and  encourage  the  arts  and  com- 
merce. Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed  in  all 
corners  of  the  earth  the  command  of  Lsaiah — 
to  'undo  the  heavy  burdens  •  •  *  (and)  let 
the  oppressed  go  free.'  And  if  a  beachhead 
of  cooperation  may  push  back  the  jungle  of 
suspicion,  let  both  sides  Join  in  creating  a 
new  endeavor,  not  a  new  balance  of  power, 
but  a  new  world  of  law,  where  the  strong 
are  just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace 
preserved." 

Mr.  President,  the  spontaneous  and  tre- 
mendous response  yovi  have  received  from 
the  American  people  on  your  projected  Peace 
Corps  Is  proof  enough  of  the  wholehearted 
support  you  may  expect  to  receive  in  your 
efforts  to  work  out  effective  programs  for 
arms  limitation.  This  support  will  come 
from  men  of  good  will  throughout  the  Nation 
and  from  the  Congress. 

As  evidence  of  this  support  from  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  I  might 
cite  the  many  bills  to  establish  a  National 
Peace  Agency  introduced  during  the  current 
session  of  Congress. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  task  be  initiated 
with  vigor  and  without  delay.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  will  respond  to  your 
call. 

It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  and  to 
many  millions  of  Americans  that  we  are  able 
to  rely  on  thoughtful  and  decisive  E.Kecutive 
action  In  these  difficult  times.  I  urge  you, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  give  the  problem 
of  planning  for  peace  your  mo.<;t  careful  and 
expeditious  consideration  so  that  your  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  may  be  made 
In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  most  grati- 
fied that  the  President  and  his  chief 
disarmament  adviser.  Mr.  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  have  given  this  matter  their  whole- 
hearted and  enthusiastic  support.  The 
administration  bill  not  only  fully  meets 
the  objectives  of  my  Peace  Agency  bill 
but  it  goes  a  step  further  and  contem- 
plates that  the  new  Disarmament 
Agency,  besides  being  a  vital  institute 
for  research  into  the  many  and  difficult 
problems  surrounding  this  grand  quest 
for  peace  on  earth,  will  be  the  govern- 
mental agency  charged  with  the  primary 
responsibiliity  for  conducting  actual 
disarmament  negotiations.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency  will  have  direct  access 
to  the  President.  The  weighty  responsi- 
bilities he  will  bear  include  the  formula- 
tion of  policy  recommendations  for  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Congress  as  well  as  intensive  research 
to  determine  methods  to  keep  the  peace 
in  a  disarmed  world. 

I  strongly  urge  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats of  both  House  and  Senate  to  join 
in  supporting  this  momentous  endeavor. 
The  quest  for  peace  is  a  long  and  tor- 
tuous journey,  the  goal  will  not  be 
achieved  overnight,  but  I  feel  that  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  such  as  outlined  in  this 
bill,  will  constitute  a  real  milestone.  It 
will  serve  notice  to  the  world  of  our 
sincere  intentions  in  the  current  nego- 
tiations on  disarmament  and  on  an  en- 


forcible  nuclear  test  ban.  It  will  show 
that  we  are  prepared  for  all  the  eventu- 
alities and  consequences  of  disarma- 
ment— which  according  to  thoughtful 
men.  will  be  far  reaching,  to  say  the 
least. 

But,  above  all,  it  will  serve  to  unite 
the  free  world,  and  attract  the  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  the  uncommitted 
world  to  work  with  us  for  genuine  and 
assured  disarmament — thie  sine  qua  non 
of  a  world  in  which  our  posterity  may 
live  in  peace. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
the  privilege  of  cosponsoring  the  bill  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security  which  has 
the  support  of  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  President's  special  adviser  on 
disarmament. 

The  problem  of  disarmament  is  per- 
haps the  gravest  challenge  facing  the 
world.  If  we  are  to  survive,  the  arms 
race  must  be  brought  under  effective  in- 
ternational control,  and  we  must  plan 
for  peace.  In  the  past  insufficient  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  President's  special  adviser 
on  disarmament,  John  J.  McCloy,  has 
been  obliged  to  enter  disarmament  nego- 
tiations without  the  benefit  of  studies 
in  depth  and  the  necessary  planning 
which  should  have  been  undertaken  dur- 
ing past  years.  Today  there  are  only 
between  65  and  85  Government  em- 
ployees engaged  in  this  vital  area.  The 
annual  budget  for  disarmament  study 
has  been  around  $1  million.  Compare 
that  with  the  $42  billion  we  voted  yester- 
day for  defense. 

Trevor  Gardiner,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  stated: 

Most  of  our  notions  on  the  subject  of 
disarmament  have  been  developed  by  es- 
.■^entially  part-time  people,  who  are  busy  with 
defense,  state,  or  some  other  interest  so  that 
they  don't  really  have  the  time  to  think  full 
time  on  the  subject. 

On  January  24.  1961,  along  with  other 
Members,  I  introduced  a  bill  'H.R.  3203) 
to  create  a  National  Peace  Agency. 
Since  then  several  of  us  have  been  con- 
sulting with  officials  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  the  President's 
advi.scrs  in  an  effort  to  obtain  adminis- 
tration support  for  a  broadly  conceived 
bill,  which  would  create  a  new  agency  for 
peace  directly  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  with  its  own 
facilities  to  conduct  both  negotiations 
and  researcn  on  a  wide  range  of  ques- 
tions. Yesterday  we  conferred  with  the 
President  and  Mr.  McCloy  and  were  im- 
pre.s.sed  with  their  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  their  approach.  The  ad- 
ministration proposal  which  I  am  co- 
spon.soring  is  similar  in  its  essentials  to 
H  R. 3203. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  KastenmeierI  for  the  leadership 
and  vision  which  he  has  shown  on  this 
crucial  issue. 

The  new  measure  would  establish  the 
U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security.  The  Agency  is  to 
be  headed  by  a  Director  who,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  shall  have  primary  re- 
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sponsibility  within  the  Government  for 
disarmament  matters.  The  Agency 
would  be  concerned  with  the  following 
functions:  the  conduct,  support,  and 
coordination  of  research  for  the  formu- 
lation of  disarmament  policy;  the  prepa- 
ration for  and  direction  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  international  negotiations 
in  the  disarmament  field;  the  dissemi- 
nation and  coordination  of  public  infor- 
mation concerning  disarmament;  the 
preparation  for,  operation  of,  or,  as 
appropriate,  direction  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  U.S.  di-sarmament 
activities. 

This  bill  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  question  of  disarmament  is 
closely  related  to  the  broader  questions 
of  war  and  peace.  The  Agency  would 
conduct  research  in  such  areas  as  the 
reduction  and  elimination  of  the  danger 
of  war  resulting  from  accident,  including 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  com- 
munications between  nations;  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  consequences  of  dis- 
armament; and  the  "icTHntific,  economic, 
political,  legal,  social,  psychological, 
mihtary,  and  technological  factors  re- 
lated to  the  prevention  of  war.  These 
problems  would  be  explored  with  a  view 
to  a  better  understanding  of  how  the 
basic  structure  of  a  lasting  peace  may 
be  established.  It  would  be  authorized 
to  maintain  its  own  research  facilities 
and  also  utilize  the  facilities  of  other 
Government  agencies  or  outside  organ- 
izations. 

Although  disarmament  has  been  a  ma- 
jor topic  of  international  discussion  since 
the  Baruch  plan  in  1946,  little  progress 
has  been  achieved.  By  the  time  of  the 
Geneva  Summit  Conference  of  1955  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
possessed  nuclear  stockpiles.  The  pre- 
vention of  surprise  attack  took  prece- 
dence over  the  detection  of  surreptitious 
atomic  production.  The  United  States 
presented  the  open  skies  plan  whereby 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  exchange  blueprints  of  their  mili- 
tary establishments  and  provide  for  mu- 
tual aerial  reconnaissance.  This  plan 
would  have  provided  an  effective  early 
warning  system  against  massive  siu'- 
prise  attack.    But  the  Soviets  rejected  it. 

The  United  States  has  continued  to 
press  for  a  plan  to  safeguard  against  sur- 
prise attack.  The  Geneva  negotiations 
on  an  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  nu- 
clear testing  have  become  deadlocked. 
The  situation  is  quite  discouraging. 
However,  we  must  continue  to  search  for 
a  way  to  bring  about  arms  control.  We 
must  organize  and  coordinate  our  efforts 
toward  peace  and  disarmament  within 
the  Government  in  a  way  not  previously 
attempted.  And  we  must  be  prepared 
for  the  next  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions where  the  matter  of  disarmament 
will  be  of  great  concern  to  all  nations. 

The  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Disar- 
mament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity would  be  a  concrete  step  toward 
the  goal  of  bringing  "the  absolute  power 
to  destroy  other  nations  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  all  nations" — President 
Kennedy's  inaugural  address.  January 
20,  1961. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenmeiekI  for 
the  great  time  and  effort  he  has  put  into 
this  proposed  legislation  for  a  Peace  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  was  happy  to 
join  with  him  as  a  sponsor  when  the  bill 
was  introduced  some  time  ago  and  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  now  to  be  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that  has  just 
come  from  the  White  House  and  which 
has  been  introduced  by  the  outstanding 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Honorable  Thomas  E. 
Morgan. 

It  was  my  privilege  yesterday  to  be  a 
member  of  the  group  from  this  body  with 
whom  President  Kennedy  met  and  made 
very  clear  to  us  his  deep  interest  in  this 
measure.  Peace  and  disarmament,  with 
foolproof  inspection,  are  closest  to  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people  than  any- 
thing else.  Attainment  of  world  peace 
and  of  disarmament,  protected  by  in- 
spections against  violations,  can  be  ac- 
complished, and  to  that  end  President 
Kennedy  has  dedicated  his  heart,  his 
mind,  and  all  the  industry  that  one  can 
put  in  a  task  he  is  determined  shall  be 
done.  I  have  the  confidence  that  he  will 
have  the  full  support  of  the  Congress. 

This  month  was  passed  a  bill  that  is 
now  Public  Law  53.  It  authorizes  ex- 
penditures of  almost  $13  billion  for  ships, 
missiles,  and  aircraft  for  the  year  1962. 
If  through  our  efforts  and  our  prayers 
peace  is  accomplished  and  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  disarmed,  these  billions 
of  dollars,  now  used  to  build  arms  to  kill 
people,  can  be  used  to  make  richer  the 
lives  of  our  people  and  to  broaden  the 
horizons  of  human  contentment.  I  trust 
that  when  the  bill  introduced  today  by 
Chairman  Morgan  and  by  many  others 
as  sponsors  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
House,  it  will  pass  unanimously. 


POSTAL  RATE  BILL 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  I  had 
intended  to  propose  as  a  substitute  for 
the  postal  rate  bill  H.R.  6418  now  be- 
fore the  House  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  took 
from  the  table  H.R.641fi  and  that  the  bill 
is  again  under  active  consideration. 
Further  than  that,  we  have  set  a  spe- 
cific date,  July  11,  for  resumption  of  this 
consideration. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  con- 
tains what  the  Postmaster  General  con- 
siders to  be  the  very  minimum  increases 
which  should  be  enacted.  In  my  judg- 
ment, these  proposed  minimum  increases 
take  into  consideration  the  many  issues 
developed  in  the  pubhc  hearings  on  the 
postal  rate  question. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation  at   this   time  is  to  provide   the 


Members  with  an  opi>ortunity  to  study 
it  between  now  and  July  11. 

I  hope  that  favorable  action  can  be 
taken  on  that  date  and  that  final  action 
will  be  taken  on  the  postal  rate  ques- 
tion by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

This  new  bill  (H.R.  7929)  makes 
changes  in  the  existing  provisions  of  H.R. 
6418.  These  changes  fall  into  tvi'o  cate- 
gories. 

First,  changes  are  made  m  postal  pol- 
icy and  certain  related  matters.  Sec- 
ond, based  primarily  upon  such  changes 
in  postal  policy,  downward  revisions  are 
made  in  the  specific  rate-increase  pro- 
posals now  contained  in  H.R.  6418.  as 
introduced.  The  provisions  of  my  new 
bill  ai'e  as  follows: 

SHORT    Tm.E 

Section  1  of  the  new  bill,  providing  a 
short  title,  is  the  same  as  section  1  of 
H.R.  6418. 

POSTAL    POLICT 

Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  impor- 
tant changes  in  postal  policy.  It  is  the 
pujpose  of  this  section  finally  to  estab- 
lish a  workable  and  working  public  serv- 
ice postal  policy  by  clarifying  and 
strengthening  those  parts  of  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958  relating  to  public 
service  and  by  coiTecting  inadequacies 
and  shortcomings  of  the  public  service 
provisions  now  contained  in  that  act. 

Subsection  la)  of  the  new  section  2 
replaces  the  existing  indefinite  and 
vague  provision  for  determining  and  ap- 
plying the  principle  of  public  service  by 
specific  and  definitive  language  for  mak- 
ing an  absolute  and  accurate  determine  - 
tion  under  section  2303  of  the  Postal 
Code— title  39,  United  States  Code — to 
accomplish  the  full  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958,  relating 
to  public  services. 

Subsection  (bi  of  the  new  section  2 
makes  the  implementing  changes  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of 
1958  which  ai-e  necessary  to  provide  a 
means  for  absolute  and  accurate  deter- 
minations of  the  cost  of  public  services 
for  the  present  and  in  the  future. 

This  subsection  first  eliminates  from 
the  public  service  provisions  of  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958  those  provisions  which 
declare  the  "loss  "  on  star  routes  and 
third-  and  fourth-cla.ss  post  offices  to  be 
public  service  costs.  This  change  is  rec- 
ommended on  the  basis  that  it  is  illogi- 
cal and  an  unfair  reflection  on  these  fine 
and  necessary  parts  of  our  postal  ser^ - 
ice  to  set  their  operations  apart  from 
other  equally — but  no  more — valuable  or 
essential  services  <such  as  city  delivery) 
and  to  place  them  in  the  unfavorable 
light  of  charges  to  the  taxpayers  while 
other  postal  activities  of  comparable 
value  are  not  so  designated. 

Subsection  ib>  of  section  2  also  firms 
up  beyond  any  possible  question  or 
doubt  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
"total  loss  "  and  "loss"  as  used  in  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958. 

This  change  will  remove,  once  and  for 
all,  any  argument  as  to  the  use  of  the 
"revenue  foregone"  theory  in  computing 
public  service  costs.  With  this  change, 
costs  of  the  public  service  items  enumer- 
ated in  the  law  will  definitely  have  to  be 
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fixed  at  the  difference  between  income 
and  outgo  on  each  such  public  service 
item. 

Alt2ioiig:h  the  amount  will  differ  each 
year  as  costs  and  revenues  vary,  the 
requirement  tor  estimates  by  the  Post- 
master General .  together  with  the  redefl- 
nition  of  "totol  toss"  and  "loss."  will  au- 
tomatically ivovlde  a  firm  dollar  flgiire 
each  year. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  subsection  (c)  of 
section  S  also  provides  for  the  exclusion 
from  total  postal  operating  costs,  for 
purposes  of  adjusting  postal  rates  and 
fees,  of  the  public  service  costs  which  are 
to  be  r^xirted  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral each  year. 

Subsection  fd)  of  section  2  merely 
makes  a  technical  change  in  the  table  of 
contents  of  chapter  27  of  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code — the  Postal  Code. 

riRST-CLASS    MAIL 

Section  3  of  the  new  bill  is  the  same 
as  section  2  of  H.R.  6418.  The  new  sec- 
tion 3  makes  no  change  in  the  provisions 
of  8ecti(Hi  2  of  HJ%.  6418,  relating  to  first- 
class  mail,  which  proposes  to  increase  the 
rate  on  first-class  letter  mail  from  4 
cents  to  5  cents  for  each  ounce  or  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce  and  increase  the  rate 
from  3  cents  to  4  cents  on  drop  letters, 
post  and  postal  cards,  each  portion  of 
double  post  cards,  and  private  mailing 
cards. 

AIRMAn. 

Section  4  of  the  new  bill  is  the  same 
as  section  3  of  H.R.  6418.  The  new  sec- 
tion 4  makes  no  change  in  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  HJl.  6418,  relating  to  air- 
mail, which  proposed  to  increase  the  rate 
on  domestic  airmail  from  7  cents  to  8 
cents  and  increase  the  rate  from  5  cents 
to  6  cents  on  airmail  f>ostal  cards  and 
private  mailing  or  post  cards. 

BBOOirD-CULSS    MAIL    WirHIN    COTTVTT 

The  new  bill  eliminates  all  of  the  in- 
creases on  publications  delivered  within 
county  of  publication  that  were  proposed 
in  section  4  of  H  Jl.  6418.  In  other  words, 
existing  free-in-county  and  1-cent  per 
pound  incounty  rates  will  not  be  in- 
creased at  all. 

SZCOMD-CI.ASS  MAIL  BEYOND  COTJNTT 

Unlike  section  5  of  H.R.  6418,  section  5 
of  the  new  bill  contains  no  rate  increases 
for  publications  of  qualified  nonprofit 
organizations  and  classroom  publica- 
tions. This  is  accomplished  by  restoring 
an  appropriate  reference  to  section  4360 
of  the  Postal  Code — title  39,  United 
States  Code — which  would  have  been  re- 
pealed by  H.R.  6418  and  providing  for 
continuance  of  existing  minimum  sec- 
ond-class postage  rates  for  qualified  non- 
profit organizations  and  classroom  pub- 
lications at  a  later  point  in  the  new  bill. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  6418  for  a  per 
piece  charge  to  be  added  to  the  pound 
rates  on  publications  of  qualified  non- 
profit organizations  and  on  classroom 
publications  is  eliminated. 

Section  5  of  the  new  bill  does,  how- 
ever, provide  a  moderate  and  equitable 
upward  adjustment  in  the  existing  sec- 
ond-class rates  for  other  publications. 
Provision  of  H.R.  6418  for  a  1%-eent 
charge  per  piece  to  be  added  to  the 
pound  rates  on  such  other  publications 
Is  replaced  by  two  step  increases  of  one- 


half  cent  each,  eventually  totaling  1 
cent — ^that  is,  the  final  charge  per  piece 
will  be  only  two-thirds  of  the  charge  per 
piece  provided  by  HH.  6418.  The  first 
one-half  cent  added  charge  will  be  effec- 
tive January  1,  1962,  and  the  second  wil\ 
be  effective  a  year  later,  on  January  1. 
1963. 

These  changes  proposed  by  the  new 
bill  in  the  proposed  rates  on  publica- 
tions— other  than  qualified  nonprofit 
organizations  and  classroom  publica- 
tions— are  believed  sufficiently  moderate 
and  so  fairly  spaced  that  the  users  of 
the  mail  can  readily  adjust  to  them 
without  undue  hardship.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  considerable  weight  of 
evidence  gained  during  tht  hearings 
that  many  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  publishers  of  classroom  publi- 
cations would  be  unable  to  absorb  any 
increase,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Section  6  of  the  new  bill  in  effect  con- 
tinues the  existing  minimum  second- 
class  rates  on  publications  of  qualified 
nonprofit  organizations  and  classroom 
publications,  since  rates  on  these  pub- 
lications will  not  be  increased  at  all 
under  the  new  bill. 

CONTROLLED       CIRCULATION       PUBLICATIONS 

Section  7  of  HJl.  6418,  which  pro- 
posed to  increase  both  the  pound  rate 
and  the  minimum  charge  per  piece  on 
controlled  circulation  publications  is 
replaced  by  section  7  of  the  new  bill 
which  proposes  to  continue  the  present 
pound  rate  of  12  cents  but  adopt  the 
increase — provided  by  H.R.  6418 — from 
1  to  3  cents  in  the  minimum  per  piece 
charge  on  such  publications. 

THIRD-CLASS     MAIL 

Section  8(a)  of  the  new  bill  is  a  postal 
operating  policy  change.  The  net  effect 
is  to  exclude  third-class  matter  from  the 
mails  from  December  15  through  De- 
cember 25  of  each  year  in  the  interests 
of  eflQciency  in  the  postal  service.  This 
is  accomplished  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph to  the  existing  definition  of  third- 
class  mail  in  the  Postal  Code. 

Section  8(b)  of  the  new  bill  has  the 
effect  of  sharply  reducing  several  r>ost- 
age  rates  on  third-class  matter  as  pro- 
vided in  H-R.  6418. 

The  table  amended  by  section  8(b) 
shows  the  changes  in  individual  piece 
and  bulk  pound  rates. 

The  change  in  the  individual  piece 
rate  is  a  reduction  from  2  cents  to  1^2 
cents  in  the  rate  provided  by  H.R.  6418 
for  each  additional  ounce  after  the  first 
ounce. 

The  changes  in  bulk  pound  rates  are 
first,  on  books,  catalogs,  and  so  forth, 
the  18-cent  pound  rate  in  H.R.  6418  is 
reduced  to  12  cents  for  bulk  mailincis  of 
such  Items  by  other  than  qualified  non- 
profit organizations;  and  second,  bulk 
mailings  of  books,  catalogs,  and  so  forth, 
by  qualified  nonprofit  organizations  will 
continue  to  be  at  the  existing  rate  of  10 
cents  a  pound — that  is,  there  will  be  no 
pound  rate  increase  for  such  mailings. 

The  21 -cent  pound  rate  provided  by 
H.R.  6418  for  bulk  mailings  of  "other 
matters" — circulars,  and  so  forth — is  re- 
duced to  16  cents  per  pound  by  the  new 
bill;  that  is,  the  existing  rate  is  un- 
changed. 


The  small  table  in  section  8(b)  makes 
two  changes  in  rates  proposed  by  H.R. 
6418. 

First,  it  provides  a  3 -cent  minimum 
per  piece  charge  for  bulk  third-class 
mailings  of  other  than  qualified  non- 
profit organizations — in  lieu  of  the  3*4 
cents  minimum  charge  per  piece  in  H.R. 
6418. 

Second,  it  provides  for  continuance  of 
the  existing  iy4-cent  per  piece  mini- 
mum charge  on  bulk  third-class  mail- 
ings by  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions—in lieu  of  the  1 3/4 -cent  minimum 
charge  provided  by  H.R.  6418. 

EDUCATIONAL    AND    LIBRARY    MATERIALS 

The  amendment  made  by  section  9 
of  the  new  bill  makes  two  types  of 
changes — one  as  to  rates  and  one  as  to 
materials  mailable  under  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  which  define  the  educa- 
tional and  library  materials  which  may 
be  mailed  at  preferential  rates. 

The  change  in  rates  is  accomplished, 
as  follows: 

First,  the  existirxg  "book"  rates  of  9 
cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction 
and  5  cents  for  each  additional  pound 
or  fraction  is  restored,  in  heu  of  the 
10-cent  and  6-cent  rates  in  H.R.  6418. 

Second,  the  existing  "hbrary  book" 
rates  of  4  cents  for  the  first  pound  or 
fraction  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
pound  or  fraction  are  restored,  in  lieu 
of  the  5-cent  and  3-cent  rates  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  6418. 

The  effect  of  section  9  of  the  new 
bill  is  to  make  no  increase  in  existing 
rates  on  educational  and  library  ma- 
terials and  to  clarify  the  application  of 
existing  laws  as  they  specify  conditions 
for  mailing  educational  and  library  ma- 
terials at  preferential  rates. 

TTTXCTWT    DATES 

Section  11  of  the  new  bill  contains 
the  effective  date  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  proposed  effective  dates  refiect  cer- 
tain postponed  and  staggered  rate  ad- 
justments and  certain  changes  in 
postal  policy  provided  for  by  the  new 
bill. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  record  vote  concerning  the  Dela- 
ware River  compact  I  voted  "present." 
My  reason  for  doing  so  involved  the  fact 
that  I  might  immediately  in  the  future 
have  a  personal  interest  affected.  For 
this  reason,  in  the  exercise  of  my  con- 
science. I  have  disqualified  myself  from 
expressing  my  opinion  or  casting  my  vote. 


THE  QUESTION  BEFORE  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE  TODAY  IS  WHETHER 
TO  RESUME  THE  TESTING  OF  NU- 
CLEAR DEVICES  IN  THE  INTEREST 
OP  OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  faced  today  with  one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial decisions  in  our  country's  history. 
The  question  before  us  is  simply  whether 
to  resume  the  testing  of  nuclear  devices 
or  not.  The  choice  between  the  two  al- 
ternatives may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween war  and  peace  or  between  survival 
of  our  Western  civihzation  or  the  defeat 
and  inglorious  end  of  freedom  as  we 
have  known  it  for  the  last  two  centuries. 

The  reasons  for  finding  ourselves  in 
this  position  are  understandable.  As  a 
nation  we  have,  since  our  inception,  re- 
Med  upon  our  ability  to  react,  some- 
times slowly,  to  extreme  aggression.  We 
have  had  to  endure  injustice,  to  suffer 
tyranny,  to  absorb  abuse,  but  in  the 
end  as  a  united  country  we  have  risen 
up  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

The  rejjetition  of  this  pattern  today  is 
dangerous  and  if  pursued  long  enough 
could  lead  to  national  disaster.  We 
must  eliminate  any  lag  in  our  reactions 
to  our  adversaries. 

In  our  recent  history  we  have  been  in- 
volved in  two  World  Wars.  In  both  World 
War  I  and  n,  we  had  three  advantages — 
time,  in  which  to  gather  our  military 
strength;  space,  which  prevented  direct 
attack  in  the  period  of  our  military 
weaknesses;  and  a  buffer,  in  our  British 
cousins  and  the  French  who  served  to 
hold  the  enemy  at  bay.  Thus  we  had  the 
luxury  of  being  able  to  almost  at  leisure 
prepare  for  the  decisive  battles — and  to 
win  them. 

Today  we  have  complacently  retained 
this  concept  which  is  out  of  touch  with 
the  current  geopolitical  facts  of  life. 
Time  has  been  compressed  from  months 
to  minutes,  space  to  less  time  than  it 
takes  for  a  satellite  to  circle  the  world 
and  our  buffer  has  been  bypassed  in 
this  new  era  of  the  megaton  missile. 

And  yet  with  these  facts  a  reality — 
our  country  voluntarily,  on  October  31, 
1958,  stopped  testing  nuclear  weapons. 
We  did  this  out  of  a  sincere  effort  to 
reduce  world  tension  and  eliminate,  if 
possible,  the  dangers  of  an  arms  race. 
We  asked  only  that  there  be  adequate 
inspection  and  controls  to  insure  that 
all  parties  to  the  treaty  would  not  be 
able  to  test  weapons  clandestinely. 

The  Soviets  responded  to  our  self-im- 
posed moratorium  of  October  31.  1958, 
by  continuing  their  atmospheric  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  into  the  month  of 
November.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
continued  to  negotiate  at  Geneva  for  a 
treaty  on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests. 

Basically  the  Western  position  has 
been  to  get  a  treaty  with  the  Soviets 
which  would  provide  for  safeguards 
against  clandestine  testing  to  prevent 
any  signatory  from  gaining  a  military 
advantage  over  the  other. 

To  this  end  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  negotiated  for  al- 
most 3  years,  made  some  13  concessions 
to  the  Soviets,  and  tabled  a  treaty. 
The  Soviets  answer  has  been  to  propose 


a  three-man  administration — ^troika — 
which  in  effort  eliminates  all  controls 
and  creates  self  inspection. 

What  then  has  happened  since  Octo- 
ber 1958.  in  the  balance  of  nuclear  power 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.? 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  the 
answer  is  simple.  We  have  not  tested, 
and,  further,  the  free  world,  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  and  the  Soviets  are  aware 
of  this.  In  our  free  society  no  nuclear 
detonation — no  matter  how  small — 
could  be  conducted  in  this  country  and 
go  undetected  or  unreported  in  the  next 
days  newspapers. 

The  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union 
presents  a  different  case.  The  Soviet 
people  live  in  an  almost  inpenetrably 
closed  society.  We  all  acknowledge  that 
we  presently  have  no  instiniments  for 
detecting  and  identifying  underground 
or  outerspace  nuclear  explosions  ema- 
nating from  the  Soviet  Union.  Due  to 
the  controls  in  a  police  state,  informa- 
tion particularly  on  such  a  sensitive  sub- 
ject as  nuclear  weapons,  is  almost  nil. 
So  it  would  appear  that  we  are  proceed- 
ing on  the  basis  of  the  absence  of 
information  and  ignorance  of  the  So- 
viets nuclear  testing  program. 

In  connection  with  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  advantages  to  the  United  States 
of  testing  or  not  testing,  I  have  read 
articles  which  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
odds  favor  the  position  that  the  Soviets 
have  not  been  testing  and  that  a  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  tests  would  be  an 
advantage  to  them  and  not  to  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  argument 
is  fallacious  and  I  remember  when  the 
same  sort  of  argument  was  made  in  1950 
during  the  debate  on  whether  or  not 
to  build  the  hydrogen  bomb.  I  shudder 
to  think  of  the  peril  our  Nation  would  be 
in  if  we  had  not  gone  ahead  with  that 
development. 

We  have  listened  carefully  to  both 
sides  of  the  argument  on  the  question 
of  testing  or  not  testing  and  we  have 
weighed  the  needs  of  national  security 
against  the  arguments  of  those  who 
wished  us  to  exhaust  all  avenues  of 
rapprochement  with  the  Soviets  before 
we  resumed  testing  nuclear  devices. 

I  say  that  we  have  done  everything 
we  possibly  could  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  which  would  provide 
safeguards  for  the  American  people — ex- 
cept to  blindly  agree  with  the  Soviets  on 
their  terms. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  made  this  mistake 
with  the  Nazis  at  Munich  and  it  ap- 
peared to  lessen  tension — only  to  lead  to 
war. 

Today  is  the  time  to  demonstrate  our 
strength  and  unity,  not  to  vacillate. 

Let  us  not  show  indecision  which  our 
opponents  could  mistake  for  weakness. 

Let  us  avoid  miscalculation  by  our 
foes — by  being  resolute. 

Let  us  look  to  the  need  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  American  people. 

As  we  all  remember,  the  United  States 
had  a  definite  lead  over  the  Soviets  in 
the  development  of  the  A  bomb.  Our 
first  atomic  device  was  exploded  at  Ala- 
magordo.  N.  Mex..  in  July  1945.  We  did 
not  detect  the  first  Soviet  explosion  until 
1949.    Our  first  hydrogen  device  was  ex- 


ploded in  November  1952.  The  Soviet 
breakthrough  occurred  shortly  there- 
after in  August  1953. 

In  this  area  where  they  were  clearly 
behind  us  but  catching  up,  I  would  like 
to  raise  this  rhetorical  question:  Do  we 
wish  to  risk  our  national  security  on  the 
basis  that  those  who  control  the  Soviet 
system  have  not  tried  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  us  in  an  area  as  vital  as  weapons 
development?  I  think  that  before  we 
arLswer  this  question  we  should  lo<rft  at 
our  potential  adversary.  Without  going 
too  far  back  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  we  note  that  the  Communists 
found  it  expedient  in  1 939  to  sign  a  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Nazi  Germany. 
More  recently,  we  find  that  the  Russian^ 
ruthlessly  sent  their  tanks  against  the 
defenseless  Hungarian  people.  And  can 
we  forget  Premier  Khrushchev's  own 
statement  that  he  was  going  to  bury 
us? 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  goals  of 
the  Communists  who  are  dedicated  to 
world  domination,  and  remembering  that 
the  people  who  control  their  closed  so- 
ciety from  the  Kremlin  were  the  same 
who  made  peace  with  the  Nazi's  so  that 
they  could  divide  up  Poland.  I  wonder 
whether  we  should  risk  our  national  des- 
tiny on  the  hope  that  they  would  abide 
by  an  unpoliced  moratorium  on  nuclear 
weapons  test — I  say  "No." 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  excellent  speech  that  Con- 
gressman HoLiFiELD  made  on  the  Geneva 
test  ban  negotiations  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  on  June  14.  1961.  Chet  Holi- 
FiELD,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, attended  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
Tests  as  a  congressional  adviser  last 
month  and  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
firsthand  the  progress — or  rather  the 
lack  of  progress — going  on  there.  He 
eloquently  set  forth  the  dilemma  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  these  nego- 
tiations. 

His  speech,  entitled  "Where  We  Stand 
on  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Negotiations." 
is  one  that  I  commend  to  you  all.  In  this 
speech  Congressman  Holifield  said: 

We  must  carefully  consider  our  position 
relative  to  the  Soviets.  Most  experts  believe 
that  we  were  ahead  of  the  Soviets  In  weapon 
technology  in  the  fall  of  1958.  If  the  Sovieu 
have  honored  the  moratorium  as  we  have, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  our  technology  still 
has  an  advantage.  If  the  Soviets  have  not 
honored  the  moratorium.  It  Is  possible  that 
they  have  overcome  such  advantage  as  we 
had. 

But  we  do  have  knowledge  of  Soviet  Com- 
munist Ideology.  We  know  their  goal  is 
world  domination.  We  know  they  preach 
the  Communist  dogma  that  the  "end  justi- 
fies the  means."  We  know  that  secrecy  and 
covert  violation  of  agreements  Is  In  line  with 
the  communistic  doctrine. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  assume 
that  the  Soviets  have  tested,  or  will  test,  if 
they  think  they  can  get  away  with  It.  And 
since  our  detection  system  Is  not  adequate 
to  detect  and  or  Identify  small  underground 
disturbances  it  is  quite  possible  for  the 
Soviets  to  conclude  that  they  covld  get 
away  with  clandestine  tests. 

Thus  in  reappraising  our  position  on  the 
test  ban.  I  believe  the  United  States  must 
assume  the  possibility  or  probability  that 
the    Soviets    have   been   testin|[    or   wlU    be 
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siiortlT-  I»  '^1  event  we  cannot  continue 
to  gamble  our  destiny,  when  we  base  such  a 
gamble  on  Ignorance  of  our  opponent's  ac- 
tions. 

I  fully  sufaecrtbe  to  Ckincressman 
HoLiriELs's  Btatement  on  this  most  Im- 
portant subject.  The  decision  on  the  re- 
sumption of  testing  is,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, up  to  the  President.  I  believe  that 
this  issue  is  far  too  important  to  the 
country  to  be  other  than  bipartisan.  I 
agree  with  Chairman  Holifield  when  he 
said  in  his  speech  that  regarding  the  test 
ban  negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  we 
have  gone  the  last  mile. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times. 
speaUng  l>efore  the  Soviet  people,  be- 
medaled  in  his  military  uniform,  Mr 
Elhrushchev  said: 

Just  as  soon  as  the  United  States  resumee 
nuclear  exiAoalons,  the  SoTlet  Union  will 
start  testing  lU  nuclear  weapons. 

My  answer  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  is,  "You 
already  are  testing." 

We  should  now  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  protecting  our  own  national  secu- 
rity.   

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY.  JULY 
S.  AND  MEETINQ  DAYS  THE  WEEK 
OF  JULY  3 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  coilsent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next;  that  when  it  meets  on 
MoM^y  next,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  the 
following  Thursday,  and  that  when  the 
House  meets  on  the  following  Thursday, 
It  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday,  July  10. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  TO  PERFORM  CERTAIN 
DUTIES  DURING  RECESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing any  adjournments  of  the  House 
until  Monday,  July  10,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  to  be  trtily  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 
ZUCKERT:  "AMERICA'S  PEACEFUL 
OBJECTIVES  IN  SPACE  MUST  NOT 
BE  SUBJECT  TO  INTERDICTION 
BY  AN  UNFRIENDLY  POWER" 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  27, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M. 


Zuckert  gave  an  outstanding  address  to 
the  Aero  Club  of  Washington.  Secre- 
tary Zuckert's  remarks  put  into  proper 
perspective  the  Air  Force  mission  as  he 
sees  it  existing  today,  and  as  he  sees  it 
existing  for  at  least  the  next  decade. 
Amplifying  the  importance  of  the  peace- 
ful exploration  of  space,  the  mission  of 
NASA,  Secretary  Zuckert  reminds  us 
that  America's  peaceful  objectives  in 
space  must  not  be  subject  to  interdiction 
by  an  unfriendly  power. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Zuckert  brought  to 
his  present  assignment  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience both  in  public  and  private  life. 
A  prominent  lawyer,  he  served  for  3 
years  with  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission ;  3  years  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  3 
years  as  one  of  the  first  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Air  Force  and  2i'2  years  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  His  remarks  of  June  27  are 
Indeed  a  tribute  to  his  knowledge  and 
keen  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of 
aerospace  power. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Zuckert  for  15  years. 
During  tliis  time,  he  has  appeared  often 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  have  served  through 
the  years  on  both  of  these  committees, 
and  along  with  the  other  members,  I 
have  been  greatly  impressed  by  Mr. 
Zuckert's  sincerity  and  ability. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  his 
remarks  of  June  27,  entitled  "Tomor- 
row's Job  Is  Today,"  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

Tomorrow's  Job  Is  Todat 
(Address   by  Honorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert, 
Secret:\ry  of  the  Air  Force,  Aero  Club  of 
Washington,  Tuesday,  June  27,  1961.) 
1  am  very  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  Aero  Club  of  Washington  for 
two  reascms : 

First,  because  I  feel  at  home  here;  second, 
because  this  Is  an  Influential  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasure  Is  diluted 
a  bit  by  the  sobering  knowledge  that  this 
ts  a  tough  audience,  not  cynical.  Just 
tough — because  you  understand  the  facts  of 
life,  political,  financial  and  technological. 

But  you  are  also  an  understanding  audi- 
ence, and  a  sympathetic  one.  You  have 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  Nation, 
and  particularly  the  Air  Force,  as  the  aero- 
space age  unfolds,  and  you  are  willing  to  help 
solve  thera. 

Since  I  know  you  are  realistic  people.  I 
want  to  be  realistic  today.  I  know  you 
can  take  It,  and  I  know  that  you  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  unglamorous.  long-haul  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  Air  Force.  And 
when  I  say  long  haul,  I  moan  just  that.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go,  and  we  must  carry  a 
heavy  burden. 

One  refison  the  burden  Is  heavy  Is  that  we 
work  continuously  In  three  time  periods. 
What  we  do  In  one  affects  the  others,  even 
though  our  military  posture  changes  from 
one  p>erlod  to  the  other. 

The  three  periods  are  today,  tomorrow,  and 
the   day   after   tomorrow. 

They  overlep.  What  we  do  today  deter- 
mines what  we  can  do  tomorrow  as  well  as 
the  day  after.  The  things  we  do  today.  In 
maintaining  the  strength  of  the  Air  Force, 
were  determined  by  what  we  did  yesterday. 
But  they  are  not  only  complementary  In 
their  caose  and  effect  relation — they  are 
highly  competitive  for  critical  resources. 

Today's  current  Job  Is  an  operating  Job. 
Today's  Job  for  tomorrow's  Air  Force  is  to 
bring  into  being — qualified  for  Inventory  and 


application— the  things  now  In  development. 
Tadavs  Job  for  the  Air  Force  of  the  day  after 
tomorrow  is  considerably  more  dlfiacult,  and 
the  decisions  are  critical. 

Oxa  survival,  and  even  the  survival  of 
freedom,  may  depend  upon  how  well  we  do 
at  any  one,  and  all  three,  of  these  stages  of 
defense  prepjaratlon. 

The  operating  job  for  today's  posture  In- 
volves the  management  of  tremendous  re- 
sources. We  have  a  very  powerful  Air  Force. 
I  believp  its  strength  Is  Increasing  continu- 
ously. None  of  us  Is  ready  to  say  the  Air 
Force  Is  as  strong  as  we  would  like  It  to  be, 
but  we  know  It  becomes  stronger  each  day. 

The  Air  Force  has  necessarily  been,  and 
ci-ntlnues  to  be,  the  main  bulwark  for  deter- 
rence and  aggression  against  the  United 
States.  That  strategic  element  of  deterrence 
Is  being  broadened  by  entry  Into  the  force  In 
being  of  the  Navy's  Polaris  and  the  Air 
Force's  Titan  emd  Mlnuteman. 

Another  element  of  deterrence  Is  being 
strengthened  and  extended  by  the  Army's 
many  Improvements,  with  more  precise  fit- 
ting of  the  aerial  transport  and  air  support 
01  groimd  operations  roles  to  meet  Army'B 
changing  needs. 

Strategic  deterrence  as  embodied  In  the 
powerful  manned  bomber  Is  being  strength- 
ened by  the  beginnings  of  a  missile  force, 
but  many  aspects  of  deterrence  are  expand- 
ing with  the  Army's  improved  capabilities 
and  the  Air  Force  preparations  In  support 
thereof. 

Air  defense,  tactical  support,  long  range 
and  combat  zone  transport,  all  augmented 
by  upgraded  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces  and  the  Civil  Air  Patrol — these  too 
become  Integral  parts  of  the  concept  of  total 
dft'^rrence. 

The  state  of  readiness  of  these  forces,  with 
the  high  alert  status  of  our  bombers.  Is  a 
marvel  of  military  enterprise  and  an  un- 
precedented example  of  devotion  to  duty  on 
the  part  of  Incredibly  skilled  men. 

This  Is  the  posture  of  today.  But  tomor- 
row's posture,  at  least  In  part.  Is  already 
determined  as  far  Into  tomorrow  as  the  first 
half  of  the  sixties.  There  Is  little  change 
that  can  be  made  now  except  In  niunbers 
through  the  normal  Improvement  In  quality 
of  existing  weapons  and  equipment,  and  In 
our  ability  to  think  the  problems  better — to 
design  Improved  strategics  and  tactics. 

If  we  think  of  tomorrow,  however,  as  ex- 
tending through  half  of  the  sixties,  the  next 
few  years  form  a  period  of  vital  choices,  of 
choices  among  the  weapons  systems  which 
are  In  or  near  the  development  stage.  But 
It  is  also  the  period  of  decisions  as  to  what 
will  come  the  day  after  tomorrow — what  we 
want  to  come.  That  "day  after"  Is  certainly 
not  much  further  away  than  the  very  early 
seventies. 

It  Is  too  early,  for  example,  to  decide  the 
extent  to  which  manned  bombers  In  the  air 
ambient  may  be  displaced.  That  Is  why 
we  are  continuing  work  on  the  B-70  as  a 
flying  machine  and  have  urged  Its  develop- 
ment— In  the  national  interest — as  a  weap- 
on system.  The  air  frame  and  engine  tech- 
nology will  contribute  to  still  newer  systems. 
The  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  need 
for  a  particular  tyi>e  of  aircraft  are  both 
understandable  and  acceptable — even 
though  these  differences  are  characterized 
by  varying  degrees  of  "expertise" — but  there 
Is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  tech- 
nology which  necessarily  accompanies  Its 
development. 

Historians  may  see  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  tomorrow  and  the  day  after 
as  sharp  and  clear.  Jt  is  not  sharp  and 
clear  to  us  because  we  must  prepare  for 
both  at  the  same  time.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow Is  upon  us. 

We  must  make  decisions  before  today  la 
ended,  certainly  while  tomorrow  Is  young,  aa 
to  how  and  how  fast  we  move  into  space. 
The  Air  Force  of  the  day  after  tomorrow 
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must  be  truly  an  aerospace  force,  unre- 
strained In  Its  operations  by  earth's  gravity 
bond  and  fully  clear  of  the  atmospheric  run- 
way. 

We  do  not  have  a  choice  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  Invest  In  aerospace  military  forces. 
"i'hat  decision  Is  no  longer  subject  to  our 
.••Inplng.  It  has  been  shaped  by  world  events 
and  by  pressures  beyond  our  control. 

This  Nation  must  drive  ahead  with  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  space.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  prepare  for  every  possible 
peaceful  and  constiuctlve  exploitation  of 
space — research,  communication,  meteorol- 
ogy, astronomical  knowledge,  even  travel  and 
transport.     In  short,  NASA  must  succeed. 

But  for  NASA  to  succeed,  America's  peace- 
ful objectives  In  space  must  not  be  subject 
to  Interdiction  by  an  unfriendly  power.  The 
challenge  of  nature  Is  sufficient. 

And  for  America  to  succeed — in  preserva- 
tion of  the  Nation  :n  freedom.  In  further- 
ance of  the  welfare  of  men  on  earth.  In 
exploiting  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and 
our  surroimdlrgs  for  man's  cood — our  peace- 
ful objectives  on  earth  must  not  be  subject 
to  Interdiction  from  space. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves.  Earth  can 
be  dominated  from  space.  Reduced  to  the 
scale  of  a  16-lnch  f;lobe.  a  vehicle  in  300- 
mile  orbit  passes  over  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Washington,  for  example.  Just  six-tenths 
of  an  Inch  above  the  surface. 

The  lesson  Is  clefr  that  a  vehicle  In  an 
Earth  orbit  which  can  launch  a  missile  up 
and  away  toward  Venus  Is  not  limited  as  to 
aiming  points  on  Earth  close  below. 

We  are  determined  not  to  be  disfranchised 
In  space,  and  we  are  determined  that  no 
nation  shall  be  disfranchised  on  earth  by  a 
threat  from  sjDace. 

Our  national  policy  therefore  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  to  avoid  as  well  as  to  deter 
aggression  through  space. 

Our  space  effort  :'or  now  must  be  con- 
centrated on  bcxjsters,  senso.-s,  and  power 
soxirces. 

The  Air  Force  has  precise  responsibilities 
within  the  military  realm.  All  services  have 
requirements  utlllzlr.g  space.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  must  approve  them  and  it 
determines  funding.  The  Air  Force  provides 
boosters  and  launch  facilities — for  example 
to  Navy's  Transit  navigational  system  and 
the  Army's  Advents  communications  system. 
Incidentally,  we  also  i;erve  NASA  In  the  same 
way  for  many  projects  such  as  the  first 
Tiros  weather  reconnaissance  satellite. 

Boosters,  sensors  and  power  sources  are. 
In  the  sense,  common  Items.  Progress  Is 
being  made  In  all  three  areas.  A  half-mll- 
llon  pound  thrust  solid  pronellant  was  fired 
successfully  this  morth.  It  promises  both 
dependability  and  flexibility  as  well  as 
growth  potential. 

Improvements  are  coming  Ln  optical  sen- 
sors for  the  visible  light  segment  of  the 
electro-magnetic  spec.rum.  Infrared  sensors 
for  the  heat  bands,  jind  electronic  sensors 
for  the  radio  frequency  emissions. 

Auxiliary  power,  as  distinct  from  propul- 
sion power,  is  needed  ixd  operate  all  the  gear 
that  goes  into  a  space  vehicle.  Chemical 
batteries  and  solar  generators  have  carried 
the  load  thus  far,  but  they  weigh  too  much 
or  don't  last  long  encugh.  Nuclear  fueled 
systems  are  the  next  step. 

All  of  these  things  ..-eflect  our  developing 
aerospace  force.  I  thought  the  change  was 
rapid  when  I  served  In  the  Air  Force  during 
its  first  \  >enrb  as  a  separate  service,  but 
that  was  nothing  compared  to  now.  We 
thought  we  had  a  management  problem 
then,  but  the  Job  of  the  late  forties  and 
early  fifties,  anticipating  the  sixties,  pales 
beside  the  business  C'f  preparing  for  the 
seventies. 

This  is  the  area  of  the  unglamorous  prob- 
lems I  mentioned.     Tlie  future  of  the  Air 
Force  and  of  its  continuing  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  defense  depends  upon  how  well 
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we  handle  such  problems  as  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  administration  of  persjnnel 
policies  adapted  to  the  new  requirements, 
and  the  utilization  of  resources — hvjnan, 
financial,  and  material — both  within  and 
available  from  outside  the  Air  Force. 

I  don't  believe  there  Is  any  reason  to 
doubt  our  ability  to  manage  the  ccmbat 
area  of  military  enterprise.  It  Is  the  b\isl- 
ness  end  that  challenges  our  Imaglnitlon, 
our  energy  and  our  skills. 

As  the  Air  Force  mission  develops  and  the 
nature  of  our  work  changes,  we  will  need 
more  and  better  technically  trained  people. 
We  will  need,  and  need  now,  better  manage- 
ment controls  and  direction  of  the  cxi>endl- 
ture  of  funds  amounting  to  almost  25  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  the  American  people  pay 
In  tiixes  each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  scientists  of  unique 
competence  and  unstinting  devotion  to  their 
disciplines,  and  the  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians of  all  levels  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
we  need  engineering  managers  and  manage- 
ment engineers.  We  need  educators  and 
training  specialists — as  well  as  procure- 
ment specialists,  fiscal  specialists,  labor  re- 
lations, specialists,  and  construction  special- 
ists, and  contract  specialists.  Above  all, 
perhaps,  we  need  men  with  Ideas,  vision,  and 
the  courage  to  think  as  big  as  the  future 
promises  to  be. 

This  Is  the  same  Air  Force  which  needs 
men  who  can,  for  example,  pilot  machines 
that  travel  faster  than  a  mile  a  second. 
There  is  reason  for  t-ncoiu-agement,  no  mat- 
ter how  tough  the  Job,  when  you  have  an 
Air  Force  which  produces  men  like  Maj.  Bob 
While  and  Gen.  Tommy  White. 

These  two  men  exemplify  the  vast  num- 
bers In  the  Air  Force  on  whom  we  depend 
for  the  long  haul  Job.  In  closing.  I  will  ac- 
knowledge the  service  of  all  the  thousands 
by  a  tribute  to  these  two  and  one  other: 

To  MaJ.  Bob  White  for  his  work  with  the 
X-15,  marked  by  the  new  speed  record  of 
3,690  miles  an  hour  last  week: 

To  Gen.  Tliomas  D.  White,  who  retires 
Pridny  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  ALr  Force, 
after  41  years  of  service  to  his  country,  serv- 
ice of  a  character  which  will  stand  fcr  all 
time  as  an  honor  to  a  Nation  which  pro- 
duces such  men.  and; 

To  Gen  Curtis  LeMay,  who  comes  tC'  tlie 
post  of  Chief  of  Staff  after  an  unprecedented 
record  of  accomplisliment  In  the  Air  Force. 

General  LcMay  has  my  confidence  and  he 
will  earn  yours  in  the  Chiefs  spot.  He  con- 
tinues the  standard  set  by  General  White  In 
full  acknowledgment  of  the  proper  role  of 
the  military  in  a  free  society,  with  complete 
understanding  and  close  working  relation- 
ship between  the  militarj-  and  civilian  lead- 
ers of  the  Nauon. 


REPORT  OP  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Prelinghttysen],  is  recog- 
nized for  2  hours. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  and  tables  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  ob.iection, 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  primary  reason  why  I  have  re- 
quested recognition  today  is  to  submit, 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  trust  also  the  public  at  large,  a 
"Report  on  American  Education."  As 
this    body    approaches    what    may    be 


momentous  debates  on  a  variety  of  leg- 
islative proposals  affecting  the  educa- 
tional system  of  this  country.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  report  will  prove  con- 
structive and  helpful. 

Preliminary  discussions  regarding  this 
report,  I  might  add.  were  held  this  morn- 
ing at  a  press  conference.  It  is  my  hope 
that  more  discussion  on  the  important, 
and  often  controversial,  issues  involved 
can  be  stimulated  in  the  weeks  ahead. 
To  that  end  I  am  confident  of  the  value 
of  both  the  report  itself  and  the  sup- 
ponin-?  material  \^hich  I  shall  ask  to 
have  appended  herewith. 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  noted  that  "upon  the  education  of 
the  people  of  this  country  the  fate  of  this 
country  depends."  His  statement  is 
equally  true  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
especially  appropriate  in  this  day  and 
ase  uhcn  technological  change,  world 
leadership  and  the  welfare  of  our  own 
citizenry  are  strongly  dependent  upon  an 
educated  populace.  Certainly  in  Amer- 
ica we  can  point  to  education  as  a  major 
factor  in  our  past  success,  our  present 
strivings,  and  our  future  destiny. 

The  subcommittee  on  special  projects 
of  the  House  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee is  greatly  concerned  about  the  future 
of  American  education.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject of  particular  interest  in  view  of  the 
pending  debates  on  the  subject  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  heard  testimony  concerning  the 
need  or  lack  of  need  for  Federal  aid  to 
general  public  education,  to  private 
schools,  to  colleges  and  universities,  to 
impacted  areas  and  to  areas  vital  to  the 
national  defense.  However,  nowhere  has 
there  been  a  clear  and  conscious  attempt 
to  collect  background  materials  from  ex- 
perts in  the  field  and  subsequently  to 
formulate  a  concise  statement  on  Ameri- 
can education  and  the  related  role  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Beginning  in  January  of  this  year,  the 
subcommittee  staff  solicited,  received, 
and  analyzed  papers  from  academic  and 
professional  experts  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. The  response  has  been  excellent 
No  attempt  was  made  to  include  a  large 
number  of  scholars,  but  the  staff  did 
seek  to  collect  opinions  from  a  diverse 
group  of  experts  who  had  some  particu- 
lar talent  to  lend  the  committee  in  this 
regard.  Neither  did  they  limit  their  at- 
tempts to  those  of  a  single  philosophy  or 
orientation.  They  asked  for  papers  from 
those  favoring  and  opposing  Federal  aid 
to  education — those  for  and  against  Fed- 
eral aid  to  nonpublic  schools — those 
feehng  Federal  aid  did,  or  did  not.  lead 
ultimately  to  Federal  control.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  contributed 
to  the  study,  which  is  perhaps  the  first 
ever  conducted  by  a  political  party  policy 
group  in  such  an  all-inclusive  and  non- 
partisan manner. 

Before  debate  ensues  in  this  body  on 
proposed  legislation  dealing  with  educa- 
tion, the  Members  should  be  well  versed 
in  the  issues  facing  the  American  people, 
their  children,  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren. A  task  force  of  Republican  Con- 
gressmen has  analyzed  these  par>ers, 
studied  hearings  before  appropriate  com- 
mittees,   and   other   facts    and   factors 
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available  to  them  in  preparing  this  re- 
port and  consolidating  their  recommen- 
dations. However,  it  is  for  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  for  each  American 
to  reach  his  own  judgments.  We  hope 
the  material  we  have  here  assembled 
will  be  helpful. 

In  an  earlier  task  force  report  on 
"American  Strategy  and  Strength." 
presented  on  June  20,  1960,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  of  Michigan,  stated  that — 

A  national  strategy  should  not  be  tucked 
away  In  a  national  security  document.  To 
be  a  public  affair,  It  must  be  readily  under- 
stood and  enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
scientist,  the  educator,  the  reporter,  the 
engineer,  the  Congressman,  and  the  house- 
wife. Such  an  luiderstandlng  would  enor- 
mously refortlfy  our  present  position  of 
strength. 

So,  too,  should  education  and  all  its 
Tamihcations  be  discussed  and  debated 
in  every  school  district  in  the  Nation. 
In  this  way,  goals  of  education,  curricular 
content,  the  extent  of  Federal  aid,  if  any, 
and  the  importance  of  increased  incen- 
tive will  become  a  matter  of  public  de- 
bate. In  this  way  solutions  to  these  and 
other  problems  will  be  determined  by 
people  on  the  basis  of  need  rather  than 
politics.  Thus,  we  emphasize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  citizens  in  our  Republic 
to  demand  factual  background  on  a  given 
problem,  accompanied  by  clear  and  spe- 
cific alternatives,  in  order  that  our  ulti- 
mate educational  decisions  are  under- 
stood and  supported  enthusiastically  by 
I>eople  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  "Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle  opens 
with  the  well-known  statement,  "All 
men  by  nature  desire  to  know."  Aristotle 
states  elsewhere  that  man  is  a  social  ani- 
mal. Therefore,  his  desire  to  know  does 
not  begin  and  end  in  himself.  Clifton 
Fadlman  has  commented  that  man 
"socializes  and  finally  systematizes  his 
desire  to  know.  This  socialization  and 
systemization  are  what  we  mean  by  edu- 
cation. The  main,  though  not  the  only, 
instrument  of  education  Is  an  odd  inven- 
tion, only  3,000  years  old,  called  the 
school.  The  primary  job  of  the  school  Is 
the  eflBcient  transmission  and  continual 
reappraisal  of  what  we  call  tradition. 
Tradition  is  the  mechanism  by  which  all 
past  men  teach  all  future  men." 

This  definition  and  amplification  of 
education  leads  us  to  pose  and  consider 
many  questions.  If  man  by  nature  de- 
sires to  know,  what  should  be  the  char- 
acter of  education  and  the  content  of 
tradition?  Who  shall  determine  the 
character  of  and  content  of  education? 
How,  in  a  modern  society  such  as  ours, 
shall  the  cost  of  this  education  be  met? 
As  Members  of  Congress,  what  concerns 
shall  we  have  and  what  measures  shall 
we  take  in  relating  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  public  education? 

To  the  end  of  exploring  these  issues  in 
public  education,  and  better  to  relate 
them  to  the  practical  measures  currently 
before  Congress,  the  subcommittee  on 
special  projects  of  the  House  Republican 
policy  committee  has  undertaken  this 
study  of  American  education.  A  task 
force  d  Congressmen,  consisting  of  Rep- 
resentatives F^ILINGHUYSEN,  LaIRD, 
GoooELL,  Rhodes,  Garland,  Quie,  and 
Griffin,  has  examined  background  pa- 


pers and  other  material  and  has  com- 
piled this  report. 

We  wisli  to  acknowledge  the  kind 
cooperation  of  the  academic  and  pro- 
fessional experts  who  have  prepared 
papers,  either  in  the  original  or  as  revi- 
sions of  their  prior  publications.  Organ- 
izations as  diverse  as  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Council 
for  Basic  Education;  individuals  as  oppo- 
sitely oriented  as  Father  Blum  and  Dean 
Rogers  on  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to 
nonpublic  schools;  and  individuals  poles 
apart  on  the  matter  of  proper  Federal 
responsibility  in  education  have  all  used 
our  inquiry  as  a  forum  and  market  for 
their  ideas.  Some  thoughts  we  would 
wish  to  modify — others  we  accept,  and 
some,  inevitably,  we  reject.  However, 
all  papers  will  be  included  for  the  perus- 
al of  Members  in  order  that  the  differ- 
ing thoughts  of  experts  might  be  placed 
on  the  record  for  the  public  to  analyze. 

The  following  experts  have  prepared 
papers  as  background  material  for  this 
report : 

"Education  without  Federal  Aid,"  M. 
Norvel  Young,  president,  Pepperdine 
College. 

"Fallacie.'S  of  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion," Ernest  Wilkinson,  president, 
Brigham  Young  University. 

"Political  Action  Resulting  From 
Pear,"  John  Stambaugh.  vice  chancellor, 
Vanderbilt  University. 

"Increasing  and  Improving  the  Ef- 
ficiency and  Effectiveness  of  our  Educa- 
tional System,"  Alvin  Eurich,  vice 
president,  Fund  for  Advancement  of 
Education. 

"Diffusion  of  Authority  and  Control  of 
Education,"  Carl  B.  Munck,  former 
chairman,  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation. 

"Major  Issues  in  Public  Education  Re- 
lated to  Federal  Legislative  Policy,"  Re- 
search Division,  National  Education 
Association 

"Civil  Rights  in  Education,"  Father 
Virgil  C.  Blum,  Marquette  University. 

"The  Cooperative  Research  Program 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education."  Dean 
Lindley  Stiles,  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  Dean  Alonzo 
Grace.  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Illinois. 

"Federal  Aid  for  What?"  Mortimer 
Smith,  Council  for  Basic  Education. 

"Investment  of  Human  Capital,"  Prof. 
Theodore  Schultz,  University  of  Chicago. 

"Program  for  Educational  Leadership 
by  Procter  and  Gamble,"  Bryce  N.  Har- 
low. 

"Shall  Public  Funds  Be  Used  To  Aid 
Nonpublic  School  Students,  '  Dean  Virgil 
Rogers,  Syracuse  University  School  of 
Education. 

"Construction  of  Public  Schools," 
Walter  T.  Anicka,  A.I. A..  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich. 

"Education — The  Foundation  of  Free- 
dom and  Modern  Technology,"  Hollis  L. 
Caswell,  president.  Columbia  University 
Teachers'  College. 

"The  School  Lunch  Program  and  Fed- 
eral Controls."  Dr.  Donald  Ackerman, 
House  Republican  policy  committee. 

"School  Needs  and  Federal  Aid  to 
Education,"  Prof.  Roger  Freeman,  Clare- 
mont  Mens  College. 


I  would  like  at  this  time  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  this  report  the 
background  study  papers  and  certain 
tables  by  academic  and  professional  ex- 
perts on  which  we  have  based  our  find- 
ings. 

In  these  17  papers,  the  subcommittee 
has  found  facts  and  ideas  on  varied 
elements  of  educational  thought  which 
have  indeed  proved  most  useful  as  we 
developed  our  ultimate  conclusions. 
However,  we  must  emphasize  that  the 
opinions  which  follow  and  the  recom- 
mendations which  we  make  are  our  own. 
though  based  on  the  background  mate- 
rial here  presented.  We  have  attempted 
to  formulate  reasonable  views  on  a  most 
vital  issue  on  which  more  heat  than  light 
has  ordinarily  been  shed.  As  H.  G.  Wells 
wrote  in  the  Outline  of  History,  "hu- 
man history  becomes  more  and  more  a 
race  between  education  and  catastro- 
phe." In  striving  to  avert  catastrophe, 
we  have  here  examined  American  edu- 
cation—its history,  its  current  status, 
its  needs  and  its  future.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  help  set  the  stage  for  the 
beginning  of  a  reasoned  study  and  debate 
as  to  education  and  its  relation  to  Fed- 
eral policies. 

1       HISTORIC    TRENDS     IN     AMERICAN     KDUCATION 
AND    GOVERNMENTAL    POLICIES 

Samuel  Butler  once  asserted  that  "al- 
though God  cannot  alter  the  past,  his- 
torians can."  Judging  from  various 
viewpoints  as  to  the  history  of  Federal 
assistance  to  education  and  the  consti- 
tutional requirements  regarding  schools 
and  their  support,  there  is  a  wide  diver- 
gence in  this  regard  at  least  concerning 
interpretation  of  clauses  and  events.  An 
example  can  be  shown  by  quoting  two 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

On  March  13.  1961,  Hon.  Abraham 
Ribicoff,  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  stated  before  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that — 

Programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  schools 
and  school  systems  have  existed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  national  life.  •  •  •  The  Fed- 
eral role  has  been  an  accepted  part  of  the 
American  educational  experience  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  For  175  years 
Federal  aid  to  education  has  helped  to  serve 
the  national  interest.  These  Federal  ac- 
tivities have  not  come  about  by  accident,  or 
to  demonstrate  a  theory.  The  Congress  has 
authorized  Federal  aid  to  meet  certain  spe- 
cific needs,  when  other  solutions  were  not 
deemed  adequate  or  sufficiently  timely. 

Tliese  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to 
education  have,  in  my  Judgment,  been  ad- 
ministered without  evidencing  one  shred 
of  Federal  control.  •  •  •  In  my  6  years  as 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  not  once  has  the 
Federal  Government  exercised  control  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  over  education  In  my 
State.  I  doubt  whether  you  will  find  any 
such  control  in  any  of  our  50  States. 

A  widely  divergent  view  is  held  by  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater,  of  Arizona,  who 
states  in  his  book  "The  Conscience  of 
a  Conservative": 

I  agree  with  lobbyists  for  Federal  school 
aid  that  education  Is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  our  day.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
their  views  and  mine  regarding  the  nattu"e 
of  the  problem  are  many  miles  apart.  They 
tend    to    see    the   problem    In    quantitative 
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terms — not  enough  schools,  not  enough 
teachers,  not  enough  equipment.  I  think  it 
has  to  do  with  quality — how  good  are  the 
schools  we  h&ve?  Their  solution  Is  to  spend 
more  money.  Mine  Is  to  raise  standards. 
Their  recourse  Is  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Mine  Is  to  the  local  public  school  board,  the 
private  school,  the  Individual  citizen — as 
f.xr  away  from  the  Federal  Government  as 
cne  can  possibly  go.  And  I  suspect  that.  If 
we  knew  which  of  these  two  views  on  educa- 
tion win  eventually  prevail,  we  would  know 
alM  whether  Western  civilization  is  due  to 
survive  or  will  pass  away. 

Our  country's  past  progress  has  been  the 
result,  not  of  the  mass  inlnd  applying  aver- 
age Intelligence  to  the  problems  of  the  day, 
but  of  the  brilliance  and  dedication  of  wise 
individuals  who  applied  their  wisdom  to  ad- 
vance the  freedom  and  the  material  well- 
being  of  all  of  our  pecple.  And  so  If  we 
would  improve  education  In  America — and 
advance  the  fortunes  of  freedom — we  wUl 
not  rush  to  the  Federal  Treasury  with  re- 
quests for  money.  We  xUl  focus  attention 
on  our  local  community,  and  make  sure  that 
our  schools,  private  and  public,  are  perform- 
ing the  Job  the  Nation  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect of  them. 

These  views  contrast  not  only  the  Fed- 
eral with  the  local  role  but  also  point  up 
Issues  of  spending  Federal  money  as 
against  improving  schools  by  local  in- 
centive. They  touch  also  on  the  prob- 
lem of  Federal  control  as  related  to 
Federal  aid.  In  yxplor.ng  the  historical 
development  of  Federal  assistance  to 
education,  we  have  noted  that  these 
problems  are  in  no  sense  new  ones,  but 
have  repeatedly  been  faced  by  Congress 
and  by  administrative  departments  and 
agencies  since  the  beginning  of  our 
Republic. 

In  May  of  1961  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  issued  a  publi- 
cation, "Federal  Aid  for  Education," 
which  consisted  of  a  history  of  proposals 
along  this  line  which  have  received  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  such  measures  dealt 
with  a  national  university  and  national 
bank  profits  and  land  grants  for  educa- 
tion. Other  than  land  grant  college  bills 
and  a  public  land  proc:eeds  for  educa- 
tion act,  no  bill  even  remotely  concerned 
with  education  was  enacted  into  law  im- 
til  the  64th  Congress,  which  passed  a 
vocational  education  acL  In  171  years 
no  Federal  aid  proposal  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  has  ever  been 
passed,  though  such  bills  have  been  con- 
sidered In  all  but  1  of  the  past  14  Con- 
gresses. 

Below  is  a  list  of  education  proposals 
which  have  been  enacted.  The  subcom- 
mittee finds  that  in  E.lmost  every  In- 
stance a  special  case  or  an  emergency 
was  involved,  and  tha-;  in  no  instance 
was  there  an  Intention  to  provide  Fed- 
eral support  for  education  on  a  second- 
ary or  primary  level: 

First.  Land -grant  colleges. 

Second.  Surplus  reVenues  for  educa- 
tion— only  considered  educational  in  that 
It  offered  States  the  opportunity  to  use 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

Third.  Vocational  education. 

Fourth.  Loans  by  I^PC  for  public 
schools  and  teachers'  salaries. 

Fifth.  Veterans'  education  and  train- 
ing. 

Sixth.  International  educational  ex- 
change of  persons — ^Fulbrlght  Act  and 
Smlth-Mundt  Act 


Seventh.  Library  services  in  rural 
areas. 

Eighth.  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

Ninth.  Federally  impacted  areas  legis- 
lation. 

Tenth.  College  housing  loans. 

Eleventh.  Cooperative  research. 

Twelfth.  White  House  Conference  on 
Education. 

Thirteenth.  President's  Committee  on 
Education  Beyond  High  School. 

Fourteenth.  Teachers  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children. 

Fifteenth.  War  orphan's  education  as- 
sistance. 

Sixteenth.  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

No  educational  powers  were  specif- 
ically granted  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  some 
have  Interpreted  the  10th  amendment, 
which  states  that  "the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people,"  as  expressly 
forbidding  such  aid.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Chief  Justice  Warren  said  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education.  1954: 

We  must  consider  public  education  In  the 
light  of  its  full  development  and  in  its  pres- 
ent place  in  American  life  throughout  the 

Nation. 

Those  who  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  has  had  an  accepted  role  in 
American  education  can  look  back  to 
the  Northwest  Ordinance,  1787,  and  the 
Survey  Ordinance,  1785.  where  land  was 
reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools.  The  Federal  Government  or- 
ganized school  systems  in  territories. 
Public  lands  were  set  aside  in  1862  for 
the  original  endowment  of  land -grant 
colleges  and  imiversities.  The  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  1917  established  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  assistance  for  voca- 
tional education.  Finally  the  GI  bills 
follow^ing  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict  have  contributed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  American  youth  deprived  of  op- 
portunities because  of  their  wartime 
service  to  their  country. 

More  recently,  the  concern  of  the 
American  public  following  the  Soviet 
launching  of  sputnik  resulted  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
primarily  dedicated  to  improvement  of 
programs  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
modem  languages.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  also  been  active  in  re- 
search— OflBce  of  Education,  National 
Science  Foimdation,  and  so  forth.  Un- 
der the  Eisenhower  administration  con- 
sideration was  given  to  meeting  spe- 
cific needs  in  classroom  construction  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  where 
a  need  existed  despite  the  fact  that  max- 
imum possible  local  effort  had  beeri 
exerted. 

In  examining  these  examples,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  most  were  geared  to 
concepts  recognizing  the  importance  of 
pubUc  education  and  encoviraging  its  im- 
provement, rather  than  to  overall  Fed- 
eral financial  support.  Some  program.s 
of  financial  assistance  have  been  de- 
veloped for  higher  education,  but  here 
we  deal  with  students  who  want  to  con- 
tinue their  training  at  a  level  beyond  the 
point  or  obligatory  education,  where  gen- 
eral public  support  is  given. 


It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  history  of 
Federal  support  in  the  field  of  education 
has  been  marked  by  national  concern  for 
the  broad  significance  of  American  edu- 
cation, but  coupled  with  an  overriding 
interest  in  maintaining  local  control  and 
direction  of  educational  resoiu-ces. 

Oftstated  provisions  in  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787  indicate  that  the  im- 
portance of  education  was  recognized  at 
the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and  yet  the  Constitution  nowhere 
refers  to  education.  Carter  Davidson. 
president  of  Union  College,  believes  edu- 
cation was  omitted  "because  they  felt 
this  was  one  of  the  concerns  that  must  be 
left  at  the  grassroots  level;  therefore,  It 
is  the  States,  the  local  governments,  and 
private  philanthropy  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  the  support  of  education  in 
America." 

From  that  we  have  come  to  the  20th 
century  America,  in  which  Federal  ac- 
tivities In  education  have  been  multi- 
plying. The  Llbrsiry  of  Congress  listed 
in  1952  some  298  educational  activities 
of  Federal  agencies  at  a  cost  of  $3.6  bil- 
lion. By  1960  a  revised  edition  of  this 
report  showed  some  440  Federal  educa- 
tional programs  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $3.8 
billion.  The  UJS.  Office  of  Education 
has  had  to  hire  more  than  300  persons 
just  to  administer  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  within  a  year  of  its  pas- 
sage. With  the  exception  of  the  Morrill 
Act,  Smith-Hughes  Act,  arid  NDEA,  all 
of  which  were  enacted  in  an  atmosphere 
of  emergency  and  aimed  to  promote 
specific  subjects  which  Congress  felt 
were  being  neglected,  none  of  these  ac- 
tivities can  be  classed  as  general  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  However,  1961 
has  become  the  year  Roger  Freeman 
speaks  of  in  his  paper  when  he  remarks, 
"The  war  over  the  approval  of  general — 
rather  than  special  and  earmarked — 
school  aid  and  over  the  big  sums,  from 
$5  billion  on  up,  still  lies  ahead." 

Our  task  force  is  convinced  that  the 
National  Government  must  encourage 
American  education.  Congress  and  the 
administration  must  work  closely  to 
stress  the  importance  of  a  sound,  effec- 
tive educational  system.  In  some  selec- 
tive instances,  it  may  well  be  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  research  and  specific 
activities  in  education  will  continue  to 
be  necessary  and  prudent.  However,  we 
feel  that  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
disrupt  traditional  local  incentive,  con- 
cern, control  and  support  of  American 
public  education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level. 

Thus  we  must  investigate  not  only  the 
historical  development,  pro  and  con 
alike,  of  Federal  assistance  to  public 
education,  but  also  the  actual  need 
which  is  so  often  used  as  the  overriding 
rationalization  for  proposals  advocaMng 
general  Federal  aid. 


NEXC     AS    A    FACTOR    IH 
EDUCATIOM 


FEBKSAI.    Alk    TO 


This  task  force  grroup  Is  concerned 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  equate 
actual  need  to  the  provisions  for  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  to  education  now  be- 
fore Congress.  During  the  Eiaenhower 
administration,  the  bllla  recommended 
by  department  heads  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent had  provisions  tying  In  need  and 
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local  effort  in  determining  where  aid  for 
school  construction  would  go.  Argu- 
ments made  by  the  administration  be- 
fore congressional  committees  made  the 
point  that  there  were  areas  in  the  Na- 
tion in  which  maximum  local  effort  had 
been  made  but  where  genuine  class- 
room shortage  still  existed. 

In  testimony  this  March,  Secretary 
Ribicoff  told  the  House  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education — page  29  of 
hearings — that  "many  States  do  not 
have  the  commitment  toward  education 
that  they  should  have."  Instead  of 
need.  Secretary  Ribicoff  talked  about 
Federal  responsibility.  Statements  such 
as  "the  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  assist  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties in  meeting  their  goals,"  and  "there 
are  many  respKjnsibilities  that  Govern- 
ment has  to  supply  and  the  amount  sug- 
gested in  this  bill  takes  into  account  the 
other  responsibilities  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  in  many  other  lines  of  en- 
deavor"— see  pages  10  and  28 — indicate 
strongly  that  Federal  responsibility  has 
replaced  local  needs  as  a  justification  for 
general  programs  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

During  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Eklucation,  held  in  1955,  one  of  the 
group's  recommendations  was  for  more 
Federal  aid  to  education.  However, 
another  conclusion  stated  that — 

No  State  represented  has  a  demonstrated 
financial  Incapacity  to  build  the  schools 
they  win  need  during  the  next  5  years.  •  *  • 
What  Is  lacking  is  not  money,  but  a  political 
determination  powerful  enough  to  over- 
come all  the  obstacles. 

Just  last  year,  in  response  to  ques- 
tioning before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Secretary 
Flemming  stated  that  there  were  237 
school  districts  out  of  about  42,000 — one- 
half  of  1  percent — which  have  reached 
their  bonded  limit.  Of  these,  many  may 
have  reached  their  limit  because  they 
have  kept  their  assessed  valuations  low, 
resulting  in  a  high  mill  rate.  This  sur- 
vey indicates  at  the  very  least  that  the 
areas  of  actual  need  can  be  defined 
with  greater  accuracy  than  has  yet  been 
attempted. 

We  have  studied  statistics  gathered  by 
organizations  both  for  and  against  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  to  education  and  have 
attempted  to  determine  the  need  in  both 
school  construction  and  teachers'  sala- 
ries as  it  exists  today.  A  paper  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  National  Education 
Association  states  that — 

to  move  salaries  (of  teachers)  upward  to  the 
level  required  to  staff  the  schools  with  pro- 
fessionally trained  and  personally  qualified 
teachers  will  require  the  concerted  financial 
support  of  aU  three  levels  of  government — 
local.  State,  and  National — and  that  another 
perplexing  problem  of  the  1960'8  is  how  to 
build  the  classrooms  which  are  needed  now 
and  which  will  be  required  for  the  8.1  mil- 
lion additional  pupils  by  1969-70,  one-half 
of  whom  are  going  to  be  in  the  secondary 
grades. 

Using  NEA  and  Office  of  Education 
figures,  however.  Dr.  Ernest  Wilkinson, 
president  of  Brlgham  Young  University, 
traces  the  construction  needs  which 
have  been  estimated  in  recent  years. 
His  paper  makes  the  point  that  in  1954 


the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  tes- 
tified to  i:  deficiency  of  370.000  class- 
rooms in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  A  year  later  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committet!  predicted  that  this  would 
grow  to  600,000  by  1958. 

By  1959,  however.  Dr.  Wilkinson  tes- 
tified that  this  figure  had  shrunk  to  an 
annual  shortage  of  132,400,  according  to 
a  canvass  of  State  departments  of 
education  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  The  shortage,  according  to 
the  NEA  i)aper,  is  currently  estimated  at 
142,100  rooms.  Regardless  of  what  con- 
flict ensues  between  other  figures  pre- 
sented, both  sides  of  this  controversy  ad- 
mit that  the  classroom  shortage  today 
is  far  les.s  serious  than  that  which  ex- 
isted 7  years  ago. 

We  feel  that  the  American  people 
should  be  commended  for  the  strides 
they  have  made  in  giving  support  to 
public  education,  especially  in  the  past 
decade.  As  Dr.  Freeman  states  in  his 
paper: 

The  emerging  picture  Is  clear  cut  and  un- 
equivocal. The  American  people  have  loyal- 
ly and  faithfully  supported  their  schools. 
The  record  of  steeply  increasing  school  rev- 
enues is  nothing  short  of  .spectacular  and 
makes  no  persuasive  case  for  holding  insuffi- 
cient funds  repponsible  for  shortcomings  In 
the  product  of  our  public  school  system. 

Aided  by  the  statistical  analysis  con- 
ducted by  some  experts  in  the  field,  we 
have  attempted  to  reconcile  the  moun- 
tains of  figures  collected  by  proponents 
and  opponents  of  Federal  aid  insofar  as 
the  progress  to  date  and  the  picture  at 
present  are  concerned. 

In  the  realm  of  the  alleged  classroom 
shortage,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
pupils  has  increased  15.2  percent  and 
the  number  of  classrooms  in  use  23.2 
percent  over  the  past  4  years.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  decrease  from  29  to  27.1 
in  the  number  of  pupils  per  classroom. 
Given  the  additional  of  over  4'2  mil- 
lion children  between  1956  and  1960.  we 
would  have  required  the  addition  of 
170,000  classrooms  to  stay  even.  In- 
stead, the  number  of  classrooms  in  use 
increased  251,794 — leaving  a  surplus  of 
81,000  to  apply  against  the  shortage  ex- 
isting in  1956.  We  seem  to  have  "pa.ssed 
the  hump." 

From  the  year  1956  to  1957  to  the 
year  1960  to  1961  the  average  annual 
construc'ion  of  new  classrooms  reached 
69.860.  According  to  a  report  released 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  January  19,  1961,  en- 
titled "Staffing  and  Constructing  Pub- 
lic Elementary  and  SecondaiT  Schools, 
1959-1969."  there  should  be  built  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1960's  607,600 
classrooms  to  take  care  of  added  en- 
rollment, existing  backlogs  and  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  facilities.  This  would 
average  to  60,760  classrooms  annually, 
almost  10,000  short  of  our  current  con- 
struction effort.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
see  how  a  national  emergency  in  class- 
room construction  can  now  be  justified 
when  current  construction  will  produce 
extra  classrooms  during  the  decade 
ahead. 

In  fact  it  may  well  not  be  as  difficult 
to  raise  needed  revenues  during  the  last 
half  of  the  sixties  as  is  currently  the 


case.  For  one  thing,  while  the  average 
annual  increase  in  the  school-age  popu- 
lation will  reach  1,145,000  from  1960  to 
1965,  this  increase  will  only  reach  a  fig- 
ure of  644.000  from  1965  to  1970.  Also, 
reputable  economists  have  projected  our 
gross  national  product  to  rise  from 
$500  billion  to  over  $700  billion  by  1970. 

Most  figures  indicate  that  a  similar 
situation  exists  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. In  the  last  30  years,  employment 
in  public  education  has  increased  by 
140  percent  as  compared  to  45  percent 
in  private  industry.  As  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  pupil-per-teacher  ratio  was 
35.6  and  is  currently  24.4.  In  actual 
dollars,  the  increase  in  teacher  earn- 
ings has  been  phenomenal  over  the  past 
30  years,  and  even  in  constant  dollai-s 
teachers  have  received  a  salai-y  increase 
of  106  pei'cent  in  this  period  as  com- 
pared to  91  pci-cent  for  all  persons 
works  for  wages  or  salailes  and  73  per- 
cent for  civilian  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  NEA  booklet. 
"Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  Re- 
port," for  1956,  predicted  an  end  to  the 
teacher  shoi-tage  by  the  early  1960's. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has 
projected  an  82  percent  increase  in 
earned  college  degrees  for  the  1958  to 
1968  period.  The  present  level  of  col- 
lege students  preparing  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates is  expected  to  maintain  its 
present  level,  which  is  31  percent.  So, 
in  the  next  10  years,  the  number  of  cer- 
tified teachers  is  expected  to  double,  but 
the  school  age  population  is  expected  to 
increase  by  only  20  percent.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  10  years  there  could  be  a 
surplus  of  teachers. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  some 
areas  teachers'  salaries  are  still  inade- 
quate, however,  in  the  past  5  years, 
teachers'  salaries  have  increased  on  the 
average  of  $250  per  year. 

We  find  a  disturbing  trend  today  to 
disparage  the  strides  which  have  been 
made  in  the  fields  of  school  construc- 
tion and  teacher  recruitment  and  sal- 
aries. Professor  Schultz  explains  in  his 
paper  on  "Capital  Formation  by  Educa- 
tion" that — 

Between  1900  and  1956  the  total  resources 
committed  to  education  in  the  United  States 
rose  about  3 '2  times  relative  to  consumer  in- 
come In  dollars  and  relative  to  the  gross  for- 
mation of  physical  capital  in  dollars. 

Enrollment  in  our  public  schools  and 
private  schools  alike  has  increased  by 
57  percent  since  1940,  but  educational 
expenditm-es  have  increased  by  642  per- 
cent during  the  same  timespan.  As  a 
percentage  of  our  national  income,  ex- 
penditures for  education  have  increased 
from  1.4  percent  in  1890  to  3.7  percent 
in  1930.  4.1  percent  in  1950,  and  are  cur- 
rently 6  percent. 

The  statistics  available  to  us  indicate 
strongly  that  State  and  local  communi- 
ties have  made  increasing  fimds  avail- 
able to  the  schools;  that  educational 
funds  have  risen  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  than  national  income  or  corporate 
profits;  and  that  the  task  of  financing 
the  public  schools  appears  to  be  an 
easier  one  in  the  1960's  than  in  the  previ- 
ous decade. 

The  current  controversy  over  Federal 
aid  to  education  must  Involve  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  responsibility  for  public 
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education.  However,  it  appears  to  our 
task  force  that  the  concept  of  needs  has 
gradually  disappeared  from  the  contro- 
versy due  to  the  emerging  image  of  local 
incentive  and  concern  which  has  sup- 
ported American  public  education  at  a 
level  unparalleled  in  history. 

3.      LOCAL     INCENTIVE     I^f     THE     FINANCING     OF 
EDUCATION 

We  have  previously  touched  on  the 
record  growth  of  American  public  edu- 
cation and  the  part  which  local  financ- 
ing has  played.  This  task  force  main- 
tains a  grave  concern  that  local  school 
districts  may  reduce  their  efforts  if  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  to  education  were  to 
become  an  actuahty  at  this  time. 

Letters  are  on  file  with  Congressman 
after  Congressman  testifying  to  just 
what  a  mere  debate  on  Federal  aid  pro- 
posals has  already  done  to  local  incen- 
tive. School  superintendents  have  rec- 
ommended defeat  cf  local  bond  issues 
and  local  citizens  have  testified  that 
their  community  should  defeat  increases 
in  local  taxation  for  the  simple  reason 
that  "next  year  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  for  our  new  building,  or  swim- 
ming pool,  or  additional  school  buses." 
To  us.  this  is  a  strong  warning  that  Fed- 
eral aid  might  well  mean  a  significant 
weakening  of  local  concern  and  incen- 
tive for  public  education. 

In  his  par>er.  Dr.  Norvel  Young  points 
out  that  the  history  of  19  of  21  notable 
civilizations  studied  by  Arnold  Toynbee 
shows  that  "they  died  from  within  and 
not  by  conquest  fro;n  without."  To  Dr. 
Young,  this  indicates  that  "great  re- 
publics like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome 
gradually  exchanged  their  local  freedom 
and  its  responsibilities  for  more  and 
more  centralized  control  and  its  prom- 
ised protection  and  aid.  ' 

As  Dr.  Ernest  Wilkinson  puts  it: 

With  taxes  raised  at  home,  the  people 
know  how  our  money  is  spent  rather  than 
in  Washington,  where  bureaucracy  has 
grown  so  big  that  even  the  Congress  often 
cannot  find  out  how  it  is  spent. 

The  ability  of  local  school  districts  to 
pay  for  needed  improvements  in  their 
educational  systems  has  often  been  im- 
derestimated.  In  even  the  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  school  districts  where  class- 
rooms were  needed  and  where  the  dis- 
tricts were  "borrowed  up"  with  no  access 
to  State  or  other  funds  to  build  them 
there  is  sometimes  a  mere  appearance 
of  having  reached  a  legal  tax  or  debt 
limit  by  assessing  property  at  a  fraction 
of  traditional  value.  Most  legal  restric- 
tions on  taxes  and  public  debt  were  im- 
posed by  the  people  themselves  or  by 
their  elected  representatives,  and  can  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  the  same 
process. 

Economically,  we  here  in  Washington 
are  often  shocked  by  the  extent  to  which 
Federal  taxes  have  increased,  becoming 
more  burdensome  than  State  and  local 
taxes  by  their  higher  rates.  Federal  in- 
come taxes  range  from  20  to  91  per- 
cent— personal — and  52  percent  corpo- 
rate— while  most  State  income  taxes 
are  around  3  to  4  percent,  and  most 
sales  taxes  vary  from  2  to  4  percent. 
Prior  to  the  depression  of  1929.  State  and 
local  taxes  constituted  7.4  percent  of  na- 
tional income,  and  increased  only  to  8.4 


percent  by  1959.  In  contrast.  Federal 
taxes,  which  reached  4.1  percent  of  na- 
tional income  in  1927,  had  risen  to  17.5 
percent  by  1959.  Comparable  figvu-es  ex- 
ist for  interest  on  Federal  and  State  and 
local  debts  and  for  trends  in  the  burden 
of  the  respective  debts  as  a  percent  of 
national  income. 

Some  State  and  local  bond  issues  have 
been  turned  down,  it  is  true.  This  often 
occurs  where  the  need  for  additional  fa- 
cilities has  not  been  demonstrated  or 
vhere  the  actual  plans  of  the  new  school, 
tor  example,  have  been  considered  over- 
ly ostentatious  by  the  voters.  Nonethe- 
less, sales  of  State  and  local  bonds  aver- 
aged over  $7  billion  per  year  from  1957 
through  1960,  and  the  i>ercentage  of 
bond  issues  approved  in  public  school 
bond  issue  elections  reached  a  record 
high  of  82  percent  in  1960.  as  compared 
to  61  percent  just  the  year  before.  In 
fact,  during  January  of  1961,  $157  mil- 
lion of  $170  million  was  voted  favorably, 
92  percent.  Annual  new  educational 
construction  has  almost  tripled  since 
1950. 

The  proponents  of  Federal  aid  argue 
that  standards  should  be  raised  in  the 
poorer  States  and  that  it  is  not  the  over- 
all support  but  the  divergence  in  support 
from  State  to  State  that  matters.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  differences  among  the 
States  have  also  narrowed  in  the  past 
three  decades.  While  the  12  highest 
income  States  showed  an  increase  of  61 
percent  in  per  capita  income  since  1929, 
the  12  lowest  income  States  increased 
131  percent.  The  high-income  States 
will  provide  four-fifths  of  the  increase  in 
school  enrollment  up  to  1970,  with  the  12 
low-income  States  accounting  for  only  6 
percent  of  the  national  total.  Thus  we 
question  the  widely  held  and  espoused 
notion  that  we  should  merely  play  Robin 
Hood  and  rob  from  the  rich  to  pay  the 
poor  without  regard  for  need  or  local 
effort. 

In  fact,  the  point  could  well  be  taken 
that  school  districts  or  States  which 
hold  back  on  tax  revenue  in  order  to 
pirate  industry  from  other  States,  and 
those  wasting  staff  or  funds,  or  refusing 
to  operate  more  efficiently  or  consolidate 
districts  are  precisely  the  States  or  dis- 
tricts which  weaken  their  own  fiscal  ca- 
pacity to  finance  their  schools.  To  give 
Federal  aid  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  indeed  questionable. 

We  have  great  faith  in  the  American 
people.  Our  citizens  have  always  placed 
a  high  value  on  public  education  and 
have  successfully  adapted  local  schools 
to  the  challenges  and  problems  of  'iheir 
local  environment.  American  education 
has  been  most  successful  when  incentive 
has  struck  home — at  PTA  meetings,  at 
the  school  board,  and  at  local  industrial 
and  business  conferences.  The  deficien- 
cies of  American  education  are  no  longer 
explored  and  corrected  in  the  wood.shed, 
perhaps,  but  are  evaluated  in  commu- 
nity centers,  and  in  school  elections. 

We  cannot  stress  enough  our  belief 
that  parents  and  the  public  at  large  have 
kept  faith  with  the  citizens  of  tomoirow. 
The  problems  of  American  education 
today  are  a  reflection  of  its  past  successes 
and  not  its  failures.  By  increasing  to  a 
high  degree  the  level  of  learning  ol'  the 
average    American,    we    have    also    in- 


creased the  demand  for  more  and  more 
education  of  a  high  quality  for  all. 
What  better  way  to  meet  this  demand 
than  by  continuing  to  unleash  and  ex- 
pand the  very  forces  that  have  made  our 
educational  system  what  It  is  today — 
diligent  and  wise  Americans  of  eveiy 
walk  of  life  in  every  section  of  the 
Nation? 

Walter  Anicka  states  in  his  paper  that 
the  "construction  of  an  economical 
school  must  take  into  consideration 
budget,  local  materials  at  hand,  local 
needs,  weather  requirements  and  func- 
tional design." 

Dr.  Mortimer  Smith  indicates  that — 

without  careful  definition  of,  and  insist- 
ence on.  what  is  worthy  In  education,  more 
money  may  simply  serve  to  perpetuate  and 
entrench  an  unsatisfactory  status  quo. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  and  other 
definitions  must  be  made  by  those  who 
care  enough  and  know  enough  about 
them — Johnny  s  father  and  mother,  his 
teachei's,  his  neighbors. 

4.    FEDERAL    AID    AND    FEDERAL    CONTROL    IN 
EDUCATION 

Secretary  Ribicoff.  this  March,  told  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Education  that 
present  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
to  education  have,  in  his  opinion,  been 
administered  "without  evidencing  one 
shred  of  Federal  control."  Advocates  of 
Federal  aid  constantly  demand  a  single 
example  of  a  Federal  program  bringing 
one  shred  of  control  to  any  aspect  of 
education.  After  examining  many  exist- 
ing Federal  programs,  we  find  even  those 
of  the  most  innocuous  type  have  been 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  degree  of 
Federal  controls. 

For  example.  Dr.  Ackerman's  paper 
on  controls  in  the  Federal  school  lunch 
program  reveals  that  participation  in  the 
Federal  school  lunch  program  has  been 
discontinued  by  high  schools  in  the 
Phoenix  School  District — Arizona — and  ' 
the  elementary  schools  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board 
of  Education — California — because  Fed- 
eral regulations  were  not  appropriate  to 
the  specific  local  situation  encountered. 
In  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  portions 
served  were  considered  too  generous  and 
the  protein  requirements  for  each  meal 
were  ordered  increased  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  point  where  added  costs  re- 
duced the  benefits  of  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy. In  Phoenix,  a  la  carte  items  wei-e 
forbidden  as  an  alternative  for  plate 
lunches  under  penalty  of  disqualifica- 
tion from  the  Federal  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  school  system  had  a  choice 
between  compliance  and  losing  the  stu- 
dents who  would  not  eat  plate  lunches. 

Commenting  on  the  issue  of  Federal 
control  of  education,  William  G.  Carr. 
executive  secretary  of  the  NEA.  ex- 
pressed the  following  thoughts  in  a  letter 
to  the  staff  director  of  the  House  Re- 
pubhcan  policy  committee: 

What  I  can  neither  understand,  nor  agree 
to.  is  the  position  that,  although  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility,  and 
although  the  State  governments  should  con- 
trol education,  nevertheless,  Federal  funds 
must  be  used  only  for  purposes  deemed  most 
necessary  by  the  State  and  local  school  au- 
thorities. It  seems  to  me  that  a  policy  of 
"Washington  knows  best."  weakens  State  and 
local  control  of  education. 
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Father  Blum  states  that  "the  com- 
plete subversion  of  the  individual  into 
the  mass  state — this  is  the  danger  of  the 
welfare  state."  and  quotes  John  Stuart 
Mill  that  "a  general  state  education  Is  a 
mere  contrivance  for  molding  people 
to  be  exactly  like  caie  another." 

Dr.  Freeman  insists  that  there  has 
been  "so  much  ink  spilled  over  this 
question  that  we  do  not  want  to  restate 
the  argxunents  pro  and  con."  However, 
we  have  noted  the  comments  of  those 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
area  of  education  or  legislation  should  in- 
dicate their  basic  familiarity  with  the 
problem,  and  have  been  concerned  by 
quotations  such  as  these: 

You  wUl  hear  it  said  there  has  not  been 
any  Federal  control  or  Interference  through 
Public  Law  816,  the  Federal  Impacted  area 
bill.  I  tell  you  there  has  been  snme  of  the 
most  horrible  Illustrations  of  Interference 
and  wrongdoing  under  that  bill  that  you  can 
imagine,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  deny 
that  statement. — Representative  Graham 
Harden,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

Can  any  Jurisdiction  take  responsibility  for 
levying  the  taxes  for  any  particular  purpwse 
without  sooner  or  later  being  forced  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  defending  that  txpend- 
iture  and  without  being  asked  to  answer 
taxpayers  that  the  money  Is  being  spent  In  a 
proper  manner  •  •  •  Sooner  or  later  the  Ju- 
risdiction which  Imposes  the  taxes  will  ex- 
ercise real  control. — Robert  Murray  Halg  of 
Columbia  University. 

To  imagine  that  recurring  appropriations 
of  this  magnitude  can  be  made  without  care- 
ful budgretlng  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
Imagining  completely  irresponsible  govern- 
ment. Careful  budgeting  will  mean.  In 
turn,  a  strong  executive  agency  which  must 
have  Eiccess  to  a  mass  of  factual  information 
about  the  educational  situation  In  every 
State.  The  educational  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  will  have  every  reason  to 
examine  Into  details  of  curricula  and  school 
organization. — James  Bryant  Conant,  Har- 
vard University. 

We  feel  that  this  issue  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  ordinary  nonear- 
marked  grants-in-aid.  Proponents  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  insist  that  the 
funds  be  channeled  through  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education.  Proposals  to  ear- 
maik  a  sc>eciflc  tax  so  that  its  yield 
would  return  to  the  States  of  origin  addi- 
tional revenue,  to  return  to  the  States  a 
small  share  of  the  income  tax  collec- 
tions, or  to  allow  increases  in  State  and 
local  school  taxes  as  a  credit  on  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  would  all  bypass  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  offices  of  education,  and 
thus  have  been  opposed  by  the  propo- 
nents of  general  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Dr.  Smith  points  out  In  his  paper 
that- 
state  departments  of  education  can  be 
Infiltrated  by  advocates  of  the  kind  of  educa- 
tlon-for-adjustment  which  has  landed  us  in 
the  mess  we  are  now  In. 

A  quotation  by  Max  Lemer  Included  in 
our  Freeman  paper  states  that — 

The  choice  before  us  Is  not  the  choice 
between  the  control  of  education  by  local 
officials  and  by  National  Oovemment  offi- 
cials. That  la  not  the  cholee  and  don't  let 
anyone  tell  ua  It  Is.  The  choice  is  between 
control  by  people  who  have  not  given  their 


lives  to  education  and  control  by  people  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  it. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
interfere  in  any  actual  or  supposed 
battle  between  professional  educators 
and  laymen.  If  Federal  aid  is  to  be  ased 
to  decide  any  struggle  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  educators,  this  is  no  justifi- 
cacion  for  expendine;  public  funds 
without  regard  for  need,  local  effort, 
local  incentive  or  possible  Federal  con- 
trol. 

When  we  closely  examine  large  Fed- 
eral programs  in  hi?ihway.s,  urban  re- 
newal, agriculture,  welfare,  and  similar 
matters,  we  find  that  controls  generally 
tighten  as  the  Federal  t,hare  increases. 
Each  conflict  between  Federal  and  local 
officials,  as  seen  by  recent  scandals  in 
the  interstate  highway  program  and 
rigid  farm  controls,  leads  to  quarrels 
over  the  most  effective  use  of  funds,  and 
almost  inevitably  is  decided  by  the 
power  of  the  purse  strings  held  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Even  should  Federal  aid  without  Fed- 
eral control  somehow  be  possible,  the 
fact  that  decisionmaking  is  taken  away 
from  parents,  communities  and  legis- 
latures, since  a  share  of  the  funds  does 
not  depend  upon  their  direct  approval 
and  control,  in  effect  is  a  shifting  of 
effective  control.  Independence  of  the 
educational  administrator  from  legis- 
lators, boards  and  the  lay  public  would 
result,  even  if  Federal  control  per  se 
did  not. 

The  power  of  the  purse  strings  i.s  well 
known  and  well  documented  over  re- 
corded history.  We  are  concerned  over 
possible  positive  control  of  education 
from  the  Federal  level,  but  even  more 
dangerous  are  the  possibilities  of  a  more 
insidious  abdication  of  concern  and  in- 
centive for  citizens  at  the  local  level. 

5.    QUALmr    OF   EDUCATION    AS    A    PO.smVE    GOAL 

Papers  by  the  Council  for  Ba.sic  Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation represent  opposite  poles  of 
thought  as  to  the  efficiency  and  quality 
of  modern  education.  We  refer  any 
more  interested  in  this  particular  sub- 
ject to  the  papers  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  this  report. 

However,  we  positively  feel  that  what- 
ever constitutes  quality  of  education 
should  be  practiced  in  every  possible 
school  district  in  the  United  States.  To 
that  end,  the  Federal  Government  must 
cooperate  where  necessary  in  support 
of  basic  research  and  in  encouraging 
experimentation  in  education.  The 
Amidon  School,  here  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  has  thus  far  set  a  commendable 
record  in  basic  education  and  could  well 
be  emulated  in  those  localities  v^hero 
this  particular  approach  would  be  of 
benefit  in  preparation  for  future  skills 
and  competence. 

We  do  feel  that  local  boards  and  citi- 
zens are  best  prepared  to  know  just  what 
so-called  frills  and  extras  they  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  and  pay  for.  It  would 
seem  that  some  areas  of  the  United 
States  are  more  In  need  of  solid,  sub- 
stantial classroom  buildings  than  the 
swimming  ix)ols,  gardens,  and  audito- 
rium facilities  demanded  in  other  areas. 


If  citizens  in  any  school  district  in  thia 
Nation  wish  to  approve  and  support  what 
Anicka  calls  dream  school  types,  this 
is  all  well  and  good,  but  under  any  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  classroom  con- 
struction, this  would  be  also  paid  for  by 
those  districts  striving  to  raise  teachers' 
salaries  from  a  $3,000  level,  or  fighting 
to  build  one  small  classroom  for  essential 
Ilngliiih  instruction  as  an  addition  to 
their  small  schoolhouse. 

We  commend  the  increasing  number 
of  school  districts  the  country  over 
which  are  paying  teachers  at  a  scale  de- 
served by  the  profession.  Just  as  con- 
scious of  education,  however,  are  the 
voters  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
school  districts  who  have  recently  ap- 
proved bond  issues  for  construction  and 
salaries  and  general  budgets  which  they 
feel  to  be  representative  of  their  area, 
their  wealth,  and  their  tax  base. 

We  encourage  educational  research, 
by  laymen,  educators,  parents,  and 
others  alike,  to  determine  what  role  con- 
solidation, curricular  revision,  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms  would  make  in  their 
area  to  the  raising  of  standards  of  learn- 
ing and  to  the  elimination  of  wasteful 
use  of  resources.  This  is  the  only  prac- 
tical way  in  which  State  and  local  units, 
judging  the  extent  of  school  needs,  can 
raise  the  required  funds  without  the  ma- 
terial deficiencies  which  now  arise  from 
time  to  time. 

6    FEDERAL  AID  TO  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Today,  private  elementary  and  high 
schools  now  enroll  about  16  percent  of 
total  school  enrollment,  as  compared  to  9 
percent  20  years  ago.  Thus,  the  contro- 
versy over  distribution  of  Federal  school 
aid  to  private  as  well  as  public  schools 
has  reached  a  fever  pitch  during  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress. 

Some  parents  of  children  in  private 
schools  feel  they  are  subjected  to  double 
taxation,  even  though  they  estimate  they 
are  saving  taxpayers  between  $2  billion 
and  $3  billion  a  year  through  the  opera- 
tion of  private  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  opponents  cite  constitutional  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  They  point  out  that 
parents  who  prefer  private  schools  do  so 
at  their  ovm  choice  and  should  do  so  at 
their  own  expense. 

At  this  time,  this  issue  has  been  en- 
tirely too  much  one  of  emotion  and  too 
little  one  of  carefully  conceived  points 
on  either  side  of  the  issue.  Thus,  our 
group  requested  and  received  papers  on 
this  matter  from  two  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators in  the  United  States — Virgil 
Rogers,  dean  of  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Education,  and  Father  Virgil 
C.  Blum,  of  Marquette  University. 

Father  Blum  argues  that — 

The  child  as  citizen  Is  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  Is  the  primary  recipient  of 
educational  benefits;  the  school  Is  but  a 
suit.ible  means  to  assist  In  the  education  of 
the  child.  Thus,  the  individual  child 
clothed  in  all  his  constitutional  rights  must 
be  the  primary  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  and  when  the  national  Interest 
urged  Federal  allocation  of  tax  moneys  to  aid 
in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  answering  the 
question,  "Shall  public  funds  be  used  to 
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aid  them — non-public-school  students?" 
Dean  Rogers  states  that — 

If  we  accept  the  American  tradition  con- 
cerning the  relatlouBhip  of  church  and  state, 
which  grew  out  of  250  years  of  painful  ex- 
perimentation in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and 
later  In  the  States  there  can  logically  be 
only  one  answer  to  the  question  posed  In  the 
title  above — no. 

These  diametrically  opposed  view- 
points highlight  a  situation  in  which 
more  study  from  a  legal,  practical,  and 
ethical  basis  must  surely  be  presented. 
Lssues  like  aid  to  nonpublic  schools 
should  not  obscure  the  fundamental  is- 
sues— that  of  general  Federal  aid  to  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  major  question  is  what,  if  anything, 
should  be  done  for  our  public  schools.  If 
there  must  be  such  aid,  we  can  then  delve 
further  into  these  related  matters. 
However,  we  are  not  convinced  that 
there  has  yet  been  a  case  made,  be  it 
need,  local  effort,  or  another  reason,  for 
Federal  aid  to  public  education. 

7.  FINAL    EECOMMENDATIONS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Our  congressional  team,  having  the 
benefit  of  background  knowledge  sup- 
plied by  academic  and  professional  ex- 
perts in  education  and  related  fields, 
would  advance  the  following  as  general 
recommendations  on  the  subject  of 
American  education  and  the  specific  is- 
sue of  Federal  aid,  realizing  that  our 
recommendations  form  only  a  beginning 
step  on  the  road  to  the  ultimate  formula- 
tion of  positive  Republican  Party  policy 
on  this  issue. 

First.  We  feel  that  Federal  aid  to  im- 
pacted areas  and  Federal  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  college  classrooms 
and  housing  facilities  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  area  of  general  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. We  hope  that  our  colleagues  will 
treat  sympathetically  the  special  prob- 
lem of  areas  affected  adversely  by  Fed- 
eral military  installations,  and  that  the 
Congress  will  approve  Federal  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  academic  facili- 
ties in  institutions  of  higher  education — 
so  essential  if  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities  are  to  expand  their  physical 
capacities  sufficiently  to  produce  the 
trained  manpower  our  national  interest 
requires. 

Second.  We  find  numerous  essential 
programs  in  the  field  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  basic  research  in  education,  such 
as  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Cooperative  Research  Plan.  Pro- 
grams to  assist  in  specific  fields  like  the 
mentally  retarded,  vocational  education, 
loans  for  college  housing  and  war  or- 
phans' education  contain  meritorious 
provisions  wherever  a  true  need  exists 
and  where  a  true  Federal  responsibility 
can  be  found.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  do  not  go  afield  from  the  origi- 
nal purix>se  of  the  law,  and  that  local 
sensitivities  are  not  disturbed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  testing  and  guidance  sec- 
tions of  the  act. 

Third.  American  education  should  be 
a  vital  concern  of  the  National,  State, 
and  local  branches  of  our  government. 
It  is  a  vital  force  in  the  continuing  prog- 
ress of  our  Nation,  and  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  culture  of  coming  genera- 


tions. The  Federal  Government  siould, 
consistent  with  constitutional  and  tra- 
ditional standards,  encourage  anc:  pro- 
mote the  most  adequate  school  system 
possible  in  our  Republic. 

Fourth.  However,  it  is  an  estabhshed 
and  sound  principle  that  the  control  and 
direction  of  educational  resources  in 
America  belongs  on  a  local  level.  We 
commend  this  for  future  times  a*;  well, 
and  we  strongly  oppose  any  proposal  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  schools  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Fifth.  It  is  clear  that  the  advocates 
of  general  Federal  aid  for  education 
have  made  no  successful  effort  to  justify 
current  legislation  on  the  basis  of  either 
need  or  local  effort  or  both.  The  Eisen- 
hower administration  wished  only  to  aid 
those  districts  in  true  need,  and  those 
which  had  also  exerted  all  possible  local 
effort.  We  feel  that  the  present  admin- 
istration has  equated  Federal  aid  to  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  all  school  districts; 
regardless  of  these  important  factors 
This  would  constitute  a  foot  in  the  door, 
or,  more  accurately,  a  finger  released 
from  the  dike  for  all  time  to  come. 

Sixth.  The  proposals  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  now  before  Congress  would 
do  much,  in  our  judgment,  to  curtail  the 
very  factors  now  promoting  a  healthy 
and  sound  educational  system.  Local 
citizens,  including  parents  and  teachers 
alike,  would  lose  the  incentive  which 
comes  with  knowledge,  concern,  and 
physical  presence  on  the  local  scene. 
Controls  from  Washington  would  cer- 
tainly increase,  coupled  with  the  void 
caused  by  the  abandonment  of  decision- 
making powers  of  parents,  communities, 
and  legislatures. 

Seventh.  We  suggest  that  experimen- 
tation with  so-called  progressive  educa- 
tion, already  underway  for  some  years, 
be  matched  with  comparable  experimen- 
tation with  basic,  fundamental  educa- 
tion, such  as  is  now  being  attempted 
with  the  Amidon  School  here  in  Wash- 
mgton.  Many  of  us  feel  that  the  pri- 
mary function  of  the  schools  is  intel- 
lectual training  and  discipline,  and  that 
the  school  should  be  a  place  where  the 
individual  learns  to  know  the  trees  so 
well  he  will  be  able  in  later  years  to  see 
the  beauty  of  the  forest. 

Eighth.  While  Federal  aid  to  nonpub- 
lic schools  is  an  issue  at  present,  we 
would  here  concern  ourselves  with  the 
overall  issue  of  "Should  there  be  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education?"  leaving  related  is- 
sues for  subsequent  resolution  to  this 
and  similar  problems.  Nevertheless,  we 
commend  those  who  seek  to  find  an  ulti- 
mate solution. 

Ninth.  After  reading  the  suggestions 
of  Walter  Anicka  on  constructing  sound 
and  practical  public  schools,  we  feel  that 
taxpayers  should  be  especially  diligent 
in  expenditure  of  their  moneys  for  this 
purpose.  As  he  points  out,  with  Fed- 
eral aid  the  temptation  is  to  go  out  for 
fads  and  frills,  but  when  each  expendi- 
ture must  be  justified  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  community,  school  officials  quick- 
ly get  down  to  their  basic  needs.  We 
wish  that  every  school  architect  would 
view  limited  budgets  as  an  opportunity 
rather  than  a  handicap. 


Tenth.  We  urge  our  colleagues  to  ex- 
ert every  effort  in  mfluencmg  their  con- 
stituents m  all  sections  of  the  country 
to  exert  leadership  in  matters  relating 
to  schools — their  improvement,  their 
control,  their  financing,  and  their  im- 
portance. This  marks  a  positive  force 
by  which  we  m  Congress  can  actively 
see  to  it  that  our  homes  and  the  homes  of 
our  neighbors  will  have  the  benefits  of 
sound  and  efficient  schools  appropriate 
to  the  local  situation  and  its  needs. 

Eleventh.  Experimentation  with  edu- 
cational television,  homogeneous  classes, 
teaching  machines,  computer  aids  in 
marking  and  other  bookkeeping  func- 
tions now  occupying  the  time  of  teach- 
ers should  all  continue  in  order  to  get 
more  education  for  our  money  rather 
than  necessarily  demanding  more  money 
for  our  education.  Insofar  as  20th  cen- 
tury improvements  are  concerned,  edu- 
cation may  well  be  in  its  infancy. 

Twelfth.  It  is  time  that  we  begin  to 
consider  maximum  utilization,  where 
possible,  of  our  educational  facilities  on 
a  more  regular  basis  than  6\2  hours  per 
day — 5  days  per  week — 9  months  per 
year.  Fewer  areas  of  our  country  now 
require  high  school  boys  to  work  on 
farms.  A  12-month  school  year  with 
staggered  vacations  might  well  be  insti- 
tuted on  an  experimental  basis.  For 
example,  in  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
officials  are  talking  about  three  12-wcek 
semesters  separated  by  4-week  vaca- 
tions— with  only  one-fourth  of  the  stu- 
dents on  vacation  at  once.  Certainly 
night  adult  classes,  particularly  to  co- 
incide with  industrial  retraining  in  some 
locales,  and  expanded  summer  school 
opportunities  should  now  be  instituted. 

Thirteenth.  We  again  would  empha- 
size the  positive  accomplishments  of  the 
American  educational  system  in  meeting 
every  challenge  by  mobilizing  community 
support  and  concern.  The  launching  of 
the  Soviet  sputnik  in  1957  caused  httle 
or  no  panic,  but  provided  further  incen- 
tive for  an  all-out,  continuing  effort  that 
drastically  improved  our  record  of  class- 
room construction  and  teachers'  salaries 
despite  the  moaning  and  groaning  of 
those  who  saw  no  help  but  from  the 
"magic  money  tree"  in  Washington. 

Fourteenth.  Current  news  stories  em- 
phasize the  amount  of  money  Federal 
aid  to  education  would  bring  to  each 
State  under  the  provisions  of  the  ad- 
ministration school  bills.  We  would  rec- 
ommend that  every  citizen  understand 
that  the  magical  and  mystical  entity 
called  government  is  composed  of  every 
one  of  us,  and  that  every  State  must 
pay  a  goodly  proportion  of  what  they 
receive  in  the  form  of  taxes.  In  fact, 
one-third  of  the  States  will  pay  more 
in  their  share  of  Federal  taxes  than  they 
will  receive  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  This  is  perhaps  not  a  vital  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  of  Federal  aid.  but 
we  do  feel  that  the  public  should  have 
information  as  to  where  the  money 
comes  from  and  the  meaning  of  each 
person's  sacrifice  in  terms  of  their 
financial  standing,  resulting  inflation, 
and  the  size  of  the  national  debt.  Con- 
gress, we  need  not  point  out.  has  recently 
increased  the  national  debt  ceiling  once 
more  to  a  figure  of  $298  billion. 
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Fifteenth.  In  summing  up,  we  have 
tried  to  be  positive  in  studjring  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  in  making  con- 
crete reconmiendations  on  this  subject. 
The  American  public  should  also  analyze 
the  issue  and  make  their  views  known  to 
their  elected  Representatives  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  We  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  complete  absence  of  justi- 
fication for  this  bill  on  a  basis  of  need 
or  any  other  criteria. 

As  an  alternative,  we  would  hope  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  consider  the  return  of  a  portion 
of  revenues  to  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tion, or  the  proposals  such  as  those 
advocated  by  Representative  Poff  to  au- 
thorize credits  against  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  for  new  prospective  State  and 
local  taxes  imposed  for  school  purposes. 
One  or  more  of  these  alternatives  might 
well  stimulate  additional  effort  in  the 
educational  field  at  the  local  level  with 
the  Federal  Government  standing  by 
only  as  an  assisting  partner. 

John  Ruskin  once  said  that : 

I  hold  It  for  IndUputable,  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  State  Is  to  see  that  every  child 
bom  therein  shall  be  well  housed,  clothed, 
fed  and  educated,  till  It  attain  years  of  dis- 
cretion. But  in  order  to  the  effecting  of 
this  the  Government  must  have  an  authority 
over  the  people  of  which  we  now  do  not 
to  much  aa  dream. 

We  strongly  oppose  such  authority. 
We  firmly  support  local  control  of  edu- 
cation, in  light  of  past  experience,  pres- 
ent needs,  and  future  prospects  in  Amer- 
ica. In  this  way,  we  will  continue  to 
have  an  educated  populace  as  well  as  a 
free  citizenry. 

Following  are  the  prepared  papers 
used  as  background  material  for  this 
report: 

Education  Wrruour  Fedbkal  Aid 

(By  M.  Norvel  Young,  president,  Pepperdlne 

College,  lioe  Angeles,  Calif.) 

Peppo-dlne  College  has  rejected  fln&ncing 
for  our  dormitories  available  through  the 
Federal  Government  at  4Vi  percent  Interest 
over  40  years  and  Is  Instead  financing  two 
new  dormitories  by  private  oond  Issues  to 
our  friends  at  6  percent  Interest  over  20 
years.  Our  board  of  trustees  has  taken  this 
stand  because  of  Its  belief  in  the  value  of 
maintaining  freedom  from  eventual  central- 
ized control  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  Let  me  read  you  a  portion 
of  the  statement  which  the  board  issued  at 
the  time  It  reached  this  decision  which  has 
attracted  wide  editorial  comment: 

"Believing  In  the  fundamentals  of  per- 
sonal Initiative,  decentralization  of  Govern- 
ment, personal  integrity,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  growing  trends  toward  collectivism, 
the  board  of  trustees  rejects  the  concept  of 
Government  loans  for  financing  college  con- 
struction and  chooses  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Increasing  student  body  with  private  fi- 
nancing." Ttit  board  went  on  to  state  that 
although  the  cost  of  Interest  financing  would 
be  higher  through  private  sources.  It  was 
believed  the  cost  would  be  Justified  if  this 
action  "encourages  other  institutions  to  re- 
ject the  Increasing  trend  of  dependence  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  solve  education's 
problems." 

What  will  education  be  profited  If  It  gains 
billions  of  dollars  In  Federal  aid  and  loses 
Its  own  freedom?  What  should  a  teacher 
or  a  school  give  In  exchange  for  its  freedom? 
The  history  of  18  out  of  21  notable  civiliza- 
tions studied  by  Arnold  Toynbee  points  out 
that  "they  died  from  within  and  not  by  con- 
quest from  without."     Great  Republics  like 


those  of  Greece  and  Rome  gradually  ex- 
changed their  local  freedom  and  lU  responsi- 
bilities for  more  and  more  centralized  con- 
trol and  Its  promised  protection  and  aid. 
They  became  less  and  less  free  and  finally 
they  lost  both  freedom  and  aid. 

Of  course,  this  Is  not  to  minimize  the  tre- 
mendous needs  of  higher  education  and  of 
education  at  the  secondary  and  elementary 
levels.  Reliable  estimates  Indicate  that  col- 
lege enrollment  will  Increase  from  3,800.000 
to  6,500,000  by  1970  If  not  a  year  or  two 
sooner.  These  projections  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  students  already  In  elemenUry  and 
secondary  schools.  New  constr\iction  \s 
needed  and  more  teachers  are  needed. 
Teachers'  salaries  are  low  compared  with  the 
Income  of  those  with  equivalent  training 
and  experience  in  other  fields.  We  are  in  a 
keenly  competitive  race  with  the  Communist 
countries  and  America  needs  the  best  educa- 
tion possible  for  its  youth.  This  Is  all 
granted,  but  does  it  add  up  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  our  educational  problems  to  Wash- 
ington for  solution?  No.  I  believe  that  this 
critical  problem  needs  more  creative  think- 
ing and  more  dedicated  effort  on  the  part  ol 
all  segments  of  our  great  society. 

Money  alone  Is  not  the  whole  answer.  The 
solution  must  be  consistent  with  the  values 
we  Americans  hold  dear.  The  answer  or 
answers  we  find  must  preserve  and  enlarge 
our  Individual  freedom,  maintain  the  impor- 
tant place  of  the  family  in  our  educational 
process,  respect  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
teacher  and  student  and  parent.  Federal  aid 
may  appear  to  be  an  easy  answer  to  the  need 
for  immediate  funds,  but  Is  it  the  answer 
that  will  Improve  our  education  in  the  long 
run,  I.e.,  education  for  freedom? 

Here  are  some  specific  reasons  why  we  be- 
lieve in  improving  our  educational  process 
without  Federal  aid : 

1.  Basically  Federal  aid  always  means  Fed- 
eral control.  In  the  face  of  Increasing  Fed- 
eral controls  In  so  many  aspects  of  our  per- 
sonal lives,  we  would  be  naive  Indeed  to 
think  that  the  Federal  Government  can  ap- 
propriate the  more  than  $9  billion  which  is 
currently  being  proposed  for  the  next  4  years 
and  not  regulate  how  It  Is  spent.  As  Justice 
Jackson  stated  in  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
regarding  controls  in  agrlcultiu'e:  "It  Is 
liardly  lack  of  due  process  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  that  which  It  subsidizes." 

There  are,  for  example,  12  direct  controls 
\inder  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  and  this  Is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of 
the  amount  of  money  and  of  the  extent  of 
controls  which  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
decades  ahead  if  we  do  not  reverse  the  pres- 
ent trend.  The  National  Defense  Education 
Act  definitely  affects  the  currlculimi  and  the 
emphasis  of  the  schools  which  are  aided. 
The  granting  or  withholding  of  large 
amounts  of  money  has  a  way  of  influencing 
the  thinking  of  the  most  resolute  and  inde- 
pendent administrator. 

In  fact  even  the  prospect  of  billions  in 
Federal  aid  has  Influenced  educational  lead- 
ers to  begin  setting  up  more  powerful  ma- 
chinery to  Influence  Congress  and  to  Insist 
on  more  conformity  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
educators.  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  National  Affairs  Issued  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  difficulties  In  projecting  the 
impression  of  unity  among  educators  to 
Members  of  Congress:  "Congressman  inter- 
ested In  specific  pieces  of  legislation  fre- 
quently appeal  directly  to  college  and 
university  presidents  for  opinions.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  the  presidents  are  so  pressed 
with  other  bxjalness  that  they  neglect  to  read 
ttie  bulletins  and  newsletters  that  come  to 
their  offices;  hence  they  do  not  know  that 
higher  education  has  a  position  on  the  Issue, 
even  If  all  the  national  organizations, 
through  their  existing  machinery,  have  actu- 
ally reached  agreement.  It  Is  easy  for  any 
Individual    Congressman   or   group  of   Con- 


gressmen to  secure  large  numbers  of  letters 
that  make  the  record  of  a  committee  hearing 
seem  utterly  chaotic."  ' 

If  this  trend  toward  conformity  is  evident 
pHor  to  the  substantial  new  Federal  aid  to 
education  which  Is  being  promoted  at  the 
present  time,  how  much  more  pressure  to 
conform  can  be  expected  10  or  20  years  from 
now  when  $5  or  »10  billion  a  year  may  be 
dispensed  from  Washington?  Let  us  not 
forget  that  education  is  reserved  to  the  States 
by  the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

In  the  midst  of  our  current  crisis  I  fear 
many  sincere  educators  are  like  the  lady  who 
came  to  her  butcher  late  one  day  just  prior 
t(3  a  long  weekend.  She  wanted  a  fryer  and 
the  butcher  had  only  one  picked-over  fryer 
left.  He  put  It  on  the  scales  and  said:  "Two 
and  a  quarter  pounds,  how  Is  that?"  She 
said:  "I  must  have  one  a  little  bigger."  He 
took  the  same  fryer,  thrust  it  under  the 
counter  for  a  moment,  then  brought  It  up 
asaln  and  put  it  on  the  scales.  "Two  and  a 
half  pounds."  he  said.  "Pine,"  she  said.  "I'll 
take  them  both."  In  like  manner,  many  in 
education  want  both  our  freedom  and  bil- 
lions in  Federal  aid,  but  we  may  find  In  the 
years  ahead  that  only  one  without  the  other 
was  attainable. 

2  Federal  aid  Is  objectionable  because  It 
will  reduce  local  and  private  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  our  children  and  our 
young  men  and  women  at  the  college  and 
university  level.  There  Is  a  kind  of  "Park- 
inson's law"  that  "Interest  diminishes  as  re- 
sponsibility is  removed."  The  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  education  of  our  youth 
is  upon  the  home.  The  family  Is  still  the 
basic  unit  of  our  society.  The  closer  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  can  be  kept  to  the  home, 
the  longer  we  will  preserve  our  freedom.  The 
trend  has  already  developed  for  the  average 
American  parent  to  take  little  or  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  normal  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. This,  the  average  parent  has  come 
to  believe.  Is  Instead  a  Job  solely  for  the  "pro- 
fessionals." More  responsibility  Is  ultimate- 
ly being  transferred  from  the  local  school 
board  and  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  State. 
Ultimately,  this  trends  toward  removing  re- 
sponsibility from  the  State  and  placing  it 
up<in  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  The  prospect  of  Federal  aid  also  under- 
mines and  deactivates  Interest  In  solving  the 
problem  at  the  local  level.  The  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  In  1955  found  that 
No  State  represented  has  a  demonstrated 
financial  Incapacity  to  build  the  schools  It 
will  need  during  the  next  6  years."  Ap- 
proximately 230  of  the  more  than  42,000 
school  districts  In  America  have  reached 
their  bonded  limit.  Our  citizens  are  taking 
responsibility  at  the  local  level  and  would  do 
more  with  the  proper  public  promotional 
effort  and  if  the  prospect  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stepping  In  to  assume  these  respon- 
sibilities were  not  an  Inducement  to  Inac- 
tion at  the  local  level.  Between  1949-50  and 
195&-60  there  was  an  Increase  of  38  percent 
in  school  population  and  an  Increase  of  124 
percent  In  revenues  raised  for  schools.  Let 
us  stimulate  and  encourage  local  and  private 
responsibility  rather  than  discourage  It  by 
saying  to  those  citizens  who  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  their  children's  education:  "You 
are  fcx)llsh.  Why  don't  you  relax  and  let  the 
Federal  Government  do  this  for  you." 

Of  coiu-se  we  all  know  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  money  which  does  not 
come  from  taxing  citizens.  It  Is  more  ex- 
pensive as  well  as  more  dangerous  to  our 
freedom  to  tax  and  spend  from  Washington 
than  from  the  local  levels.  It  Is  Interesting 
that  some  of  the  most  avid  proponents  of 
Federal  aid  are  from  the  States  with  higher 
Incomes.  They  claim  that  they  must  have 
It  for  their  own  State  even  though  they  rec- 
ognize that  their  States  will  not  get  back 
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in  grants  anything  comparable  to  the  an\ount 
of  additional  taxes  the  citizens  must  pay. 
If  their  interest  is  In  the  low-Income  States 
It.  Is  not  apparent  from  their  arguments. 
Surely  some  way  can  be  found  to  help  those 
States  or  communities  which  need  more  than 
others  without  shackling  our  entire  Nation 
with  a  system  of  support  for  education  which 
holds  such  dangers  as  Federal  aid. 

4.  The  last  objection  which  I  will  mention, 
i.lthough  certainly  these  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  could  be  listed.  Is  this:  Federal 
aid  will  tend  to  break  down  our  historic 
separation  of  public  and  privately  supported 
education  or  it  will  further  ir.cre;i£e  the  dis- 
parity between  the  support  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. I  believe  In  the  values  of  our  dual 
system  of  education.  We  need  the  tax-sup- 
ported and  the  voluntarily  supported  schools 
and  colleges.  They  complement  each  other 
and  serve  as  a  check  upon  each  other  and 
help  to  assure  our  continuing  freedom  of 
speech,  of  religion,  of  education.  Tlie  wide 
variety  of  educational  opportunities  possible 
under  our  dual  system  is  calculated  to  serve 
us  well  In  the  changing  world  we  face. 

Federal  aid  which  Is  restricted  only  to  tax- 
Eiipixirted  Echools  will  Increase  on  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations  which  are  now  vol- 
untarily supporting  both  tax-supported  and 
voluntarily  supported  schools.  Private  edu- 
cation needs  more  voluntary  .support,  and 
such  support  is  growing.  In  1960  corporate 
aid  to  education  topped  $150  million,  and  it 
is  growing  rapidly.  If  this  aid  is  restricted 
to  tax-supported  InFtitutions.  it  will  add 
impetus  to  the  present  trend  for  more  and 
more  education  to  rely  upon  tax  support. 

A  few  years  ago  80  percent  of  our  higher 
education  In  the  United  States  was  sup- 
pwrted  by  voluntary  support.  Today  in 
California  80  percent  of  our  higher  educa- 
tion Is  paid  for  by  taxation,  and  the  trend 
indicates  that  this  will  soon  be  the  picture 
for  the  entire  Nation.  Within  20  years  some 
students  of  our  educational  picture  predict 
that  no  more  than  10  percent  of  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  Independently  supported.  We 
believe  in  our  dual  system  and  believe  It  Is 
to  the  best  Interest  of  our  Nation  for  a 
healthy  balance  between  tax-suppnrted  and 
voluntarily  supported  education  to  be  main- 
tained. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  Federal  aid  Is  given 
to  both  tax-supported  and  Independently 
supported  institutions,  we  run  the  grave 
danger  of  breaching  the  historic  wall  which 
separates  church  ai'd  state  In  the  case  of 
the  church -related  schools.  We  also  run 
the  grave  risk  of  robbing  the  private  insti- 
tutions of  their  Independence  as  they  be- 
come more  and  more  dependent  upon  more 
and  more  Federal  aid.  The  economic  pres- 
sure upon  private  schools  and  colleges  Is 
tremendous  today.  What  will  it  be  In  the 
decades  ahead  If  Federal  aid  is  granted  in 
billions  of  dollars  to  those  Institutions  which 
are  willing  to  submit  to  Federal  control? 

Now  let  us  turn  to  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
what  can  be  done  to  help  solve  our  prob- 
lems In  education  without  Federal  aid. 
Time  forbids  that  wc  go  into  detail,  but 
here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

1.  Parents  can  become  more  concerned 
about  the  needs  of  schools  In  their  own  dis- 
tricts and  take  more  interest  in  school  board 
elections.  In  PTA  work.  In  support  of  local 
or  State  bond  Issues.  Businessmen  need  to 
be  alerted  to  the  importance  of  more  sup- 
port for  teachers  and  proper  housing  for  an 
expanding  army  of  students. 

School  revenues  have  increased  three 
times  as  fast  as  school  population  in  the 
last  decade  and  we  have  not  begun  to  exert 
tlie  influence  which  can  be  exerted  to  do  a 
better  Job  at  the  local  level.  If  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  effort  were  expended 
to  stir  up  concern  at  the  local  level  as  has 
been  spent  to  stir  up  pressure  for  Federal 
aid  we  would  be  showing  much  greater 
progress.  It  is  easy  to  pass  the  buck  to 
Washington,  but  it  Is  much  safer  and  more 


In  harmony  with  ovir  American  Ideals  to  let 
down  our  buckets  where  we  are.  The 
money  can  come  from  no  other  source  than 
the  taxpayer.  Let's  raise  It  at  home  and 
spend  It  there  so  that  we  can  see  the  re- 
sults and  receive  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
It  Improve  the  quality  ol  Instruction. 

Money  alone,  of  course,  will  not  do  all 
that  Is  needed  to  make  our  educational  sys- 
tem what  it  should  be.  We  need  the  dedi- 
cated and  Inspired  teacher  working  with  the 
devoted  parent  In  a  teamwork  situation 
which  will  emphasize  personal  initiative  and 
individual  achievement  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 

2.  Much  more  voluntary  support  needs  to 
be  given  by  individuals  and  corporations 
and  foundations.  Irving  S.  Olds  has  ex- 
pressed the  growing  conviction  of  more  and 
more  businessmen:  "Unless  American  busi- 
ne^s  recognizes  and  meets  Its  obligation  to 
higher  education,  it  Is  not  properly  protect- 
ing the  long-range  Interest  of  Its  stockhold- 
ers. Its  employees  and  Its  customers,"  More 
and  more  corporations  are  recognizing  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  volimtary  cor- 
porate support  of  higher  education.  Many 
have  set  a  goal  of  1  percent  of  Income  be- 
fore taxes  a.s  was  first  proposed  by  a  group 
of  corporate  heads  In  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
This  could  bring  In  $500  million  each  year. 

Tlie  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion has  done  an  outstanding  Job  of  stimu- 
lating concern  for  voluntary  support  to 
education.  This  type  of  activity  could  be 
multiplied  with  the  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  teachers,  parents,  and  professional  lead- 
ers, labor  leaders  as  well  as  leaders  in  indus- 
try. It  is  not  as  easy  to  do  as  to  pressure 
for  Federal  aid,  but  freedom  is  never  ea^y 
nor  cheap.  There  Is  more  money  In  the 
stewardship  of  foundations  than  ever  before 
Bequests  for  education  are  at  an  alltime 
high.  Surely  we  can  step  up  this  vol- 
untary support.  If  any  action  Is  under- 
taken at  the  national  level,  why  not  let  it 
bo  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  s'.ipport 
by  giving  tax  credit  or  tax  exemption  for 
larger  gifts  by  corporations  and  for  tuition 
paid  by  Individuals.  Surely  there  are  ways 
of  stimulating  more  voluntary  aid  that  can 
result  In  more  funds  being  made  available 
to  schools  without  opening  the  door  to  con- 
trol by  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

President  Eisenhower.  In  his  farewell  ad- 
dress, stressed  the  danger  of  our  Nation's 
scholars  being  dominated  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  necessity  for  large 
sums  of  money  for  research:  "The  prospect 
of  domination  of  the  Nation's  scholars  by 
Federal  emploj-mcnt,  project  allocations, 
and  the  power  of  money  is  ever  present — 
and  is  gravely  to  be  regarded.  Yet,  in  hold- 
ing scientific  research  and  discovery  In  re- 
spect, as  we  should,  we  must  also  be  alert 
to  the  equal  and  opposite  danger  that  pub- 
lic policy  could  itself  become  the  captive 
of  a  scientific-technological  elite." 

3.  If  there  are,  as  contended  by  some, 
those  school  districts  that  are  too  poor  to 
do  an  adequate  Job  of  education,  may  we 
suggest  that  aid  be  given  by  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  foundations  and  cor- 
porations and  possibly  even  by  direct  aid 
from  wealthy  districts  or  States.  This  may 
sound  unrealistic,  but  Americans  are  spend- 
ing millions  for  causes  that  are  no  more 
worthy.  The  proper  promotion  of  an  aid 
to  underprivileged  school  districts  could  re- 
sult In  millions  of  dollars  in  support  with- 
out Federal  control.  Many  of  the  school 
districts  which  are  not  giving  adequate  sup- 
port would  take  a  searching  new  look  if 
they  realized  that  their  needs  were  the  con- 
cern of  others.  Many  of  them  could  do  heX,- 
ter  If  they  would.  There  Is  room  here  for 
some  creative  thinking  and  the  challenge 
can  be  met  without  sacrificing  local  control 
and  undermining  local  responsibility. 

The  battle  for  freedom  la  being  fought 
with  Ideas  and  Ideals.    It  is  not  now  a  bat- 


tle of  military  strategems  and  objectives  so 
much  as  it  is  a  battle  for  the  minds  of  men. 
Our  Nation  has  led  the  world  In  producing 
products  for  a  better  life.  We  must  lead  out 
In  the  realm  of  ideas  and  Ideals.  As  Dr. 
Laurence  Gould  has  aptly  stated  It:  "I  do 
not  believe  the  greatest  threat  to  our  futvire 
Is  from  bombs  or  guided  missiles.  1  don't 
think  that  our  civilization  wdll  die  that  way. 
I  think  It  will  die  when  we  no  longer  care — 
when  the  spiritual  forces  which  make  us 
wish  to  be  right  and  noble  die  In  the  hearts 
of  men  "  We  can  provide  the  best  educa- 
tion In  the  world  for  our  youth  and  we  can 
do  It  without  sacrificing  our  traditional  free- 
doms and  opportunities  for  j)ersonal  achieve- 
ment. We  can  maintain  and  enlarge  our 
freedom  as  we  meet  the  challenge  of  edu- 
cating the  youth  God  has  given  us. 

Pepperdlne  College  turned  Its  back  on 
Federal  financing  because  It  hoped  that  It 
could  by  so  doing  "light  a  candle"  in  the 
encircling  gloom  of  Increasing  Federal  In- 
tervention. It  is  "better  to  light  a  candle 
than  to  curse  the  darkness."  It  Is  hoped 
that  this  action  will  set  a  precedent  which 
might  cause  others  to  rely  on  their  own  re- 
sources and  Initiative  rather  than  resort  to 
the  sometimes  easier  but  Infinitely  more 
potentially  hazardous  route  of  Federal  sub- 
sidization. If  this  action  helps  to  lead  others 
toward  the  traditional  course  of  self-reliance 
and  away  from  the  proliferation  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  Federal  supervision,  we 
shall  have  been  amply  repaid  for  our  course 
of  action. 


Fallacies  or  Fedeeal  Aid  to  Education 
(Address  by  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson) 

In  addressing  the  subject  of  Federal  aid 
today.  I  must  state  at  the  outset,  as  ought  to 
be  evident  from  my  position,  that  I  oppose 
a  mammotli  program  of  Federal  aid,  not  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  furthering  our  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  Institutions,  but 
because  In  the  long  run  I  believe  Federal  aid 
would  be  injurious  to  our  Nation  and  to  our 
educational  advancement  as  well.  I  propose, 
therefore.  In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal, 
to  show  that  the  reasons  advanced  for  Fed- 
eral aid  are  largely  fictitious;  that  Federal 
aid  Is  not  necessary;  and  finally,  that  there 
are  great  dangers  In  Federal  aid. 

MAMMOTH    NEXD    FOB    FEDERAL    AID 

The  case  for  a  mammoth  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
Is  based  upon  the  theory  that  there  la  a 
growing  need  for  Federal  aid  to  take  care  of 
classroom  shortages  and  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  teachers.  The  facts  are.  however,  that 
contrary  to  a  lot  of  propaganda,  the  defi- 
ciency of  both  classrooms  and  teachers  Is 
diminishing.  (See  Roger  A.  Freeman, 
"D-Day  for  Federal  School  Aid?"  Social  Or- 
der, AprU  1960.)  Let  us  examine  first  the 
alleged  Increasing  classroom  shortage. 

In  1954  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, relying  chiefly  upon  a  wildly  exag- 
gerated school  facilities  survey  conducted 
under  President  Truman's  order  in  1951  and 
finished  In  1953.  testified  to  a  deficiency  of 
370.000  classrooms  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools — a  deficiency  which  he  ex- 
pected would  Increase.  Not  to  be  outdone. 
In  1955  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
predicted  that  by  1956  there  would  be  a 
shortage  of  600,000  classrooms. 

In  1959.  however,  the  U-S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion canvassed  the  State  departments  of 
education  regarding  the  existing  shortage. 
The  replies  showed  a  shortage  of  only  132.- 
400  classrooms.  This  certainly  was  not  un- 
derstated, because  the  replies  came  from 
State  superintendents  of  public  Instruction. 
While  there  may  have  been  some  variance 
In  the  way  they  were  made  up  in  the  various 
States,  they  certainly  do  not  show  a  declin- 
ing shortage.  FMrther  evidence  shows  that 
during    1954-59,    while    enrollments    In    our 
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secondary  and  elementary  schools  Increased 
20  percent,  the  number  of  available  class- 
rooms Increased  30  percent  (an  Increase  of 
classrooms  In  use  from  983,000  to  1,279,000). 

In  Dectmber  1959,  the  Chief  of  the  Pro- 
jection Section  of  the  Office  of  Education 
C5timat€Xl  the  construction  need  in  the  en- 
suing 10  years  at  61,000  classrooms  annually, 
uliereas  over  the  past  5  years  we  have  b\iilt 
6d.740  classrooms  per  year.  And  of  even 
more  Impcwrtance,  the  evidence  Is  clear  that 
-within  2  years  the  annual  enrollment  in- 
creases in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  will  begin  to  decline.  These  figures 
cannot  be  challenged,  for  the  children  are 
already  born.  These  facts,  I  submit,  dem- 
onstrate that  the  propaganda  that  our  class- 
room deficiency  is  increasing  is  nothing  but 
a  myth. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  claim  that  the 
dearth  of  teachers  is  inevitable  and  that 
Federal  aid  is  necessary  to  obtain  teachers. 
On  this  assertion  the  first  fact  we  should 
notice  is  that  the  student  enrollment  cxirve 
is  flattening  out,  and  we  shall  not  need  the 
same  increase  of  teachers  as  we  have  needed. 
The  average  annual  increase  in  school-age 
I>opulation  (5  to  17  years)  from  1955  to  1960 
was  1.494,000;  but  from  1960  to  1966,  this 
rate  is  expected  to  drop  to  1,145,000;  and 
from  1966  to  1970,  the  rate  is  predicted  to 
fall  to  644,000  or  less  than  one-half  our  pres- 
ent rate  of  increase.  Obviously,  with  fewer 
children,  fewer  teachers  will  be  needed  in 
the  future. 

The  second  fact  to  notice  is  that  the 
teacher  shortage  is  directly  related  to  the 
attitude  on  class  size.  In  1900,  a  teacher 
taught  36  pupils;  by  1930,  the  ratio  had 
declined  to  29;  and  in  1958  it  was  estimated 
at  25.  By  1970.  if  present  trends  continue, 
the  ratio  will  go  to  23  or  lower.  So  far 
there  is  no  authoritative  proof  that  this  dim- 
inution of  class  size  is  necessary. 

In  the  third  place,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  varied  iu  teacher  shortage  esti- 
mates so  much  that  their  accuracy  is  subject 
to  serious  question.  For  1958  to  1959  the 
U.S.  Office  estimated  a  shortage  of  only 
132,000.  But  this  was  later  revised  to 
182.000. 

For  1959  to  1960  the  U.S.  Office  estimated  a 
total  of  196,000.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  will  be  revised.  But  we  do  know  that 
between  1953  and  JJ>59  when,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Education  the  teacher  shortage 
grew  from  72,000  to  195.000,  the  certified 
staff  In  the  public  schools  increased  34  per- 
cent, the  number  of  children  increased  only 
25  percent.  When  we  know  that  the  cer- 
tified staff  increased  much  faster  than  the 
number  of  students,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
the  shortage  is  Increasing. 

In  the  fourth  place  we  should  note  that 
the  outlook  for  the  teacher  supply  is  highly 
reassuring.  The  percentage  of  all  college 
graduates  who  prepared  for  teaching  has 
risen  from  21  percent  In  1948  to  32  percent 
in  1959,  and  the  number  of  college  graduates 
is  projected  to  double  between  1958  and  1970. 
So  if  the  percentage  of  students  choosing  a 
teaching  career  is  only  maintained,  we  shall 
double  the  supply  of  new  teacher  graduates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  annual  pupil  en- 
rollment increases  will  shrink  to  half  during 
the  1960's.  This  means,  then,  that  the  de- 
mand to  meet  higher  enrollments  will  be  cut 
in  half,  while  the  supply  of  new  teachers 
will  double.  On  these  facts  I  submit  that 
there  is  no  need  for  the  great  alarm  that  lies 
at  the  basts  of  the  present  drive  for  Federal 
aid. 

EQUALIZATION    OF    EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTUNITT 

The  second  reason  advanced  for  Federal 
aid  is  that  such  aid  will  equalize  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  among  the  various 
States,  which  at  the  present  differ  widely  in 
their  economic  ability  to  provide  proper 
education  for  elementary  and  secondary 
students.  This,  I  should  state,  was  the  origi- 
nal theory  advanced  for  Federal  aid.     But 


this  type  of  Federal  aid — aid  to  poor  States 
or  poor  districts,  without  any  Federal  aid  to 
the  rich  States  or  rich  districts — is  polit- 
ically impossible. 

Congressmen  will  never  pass  a  general 
Fedtral  aid  act  which  will  tax  th^  citizens 
of  their  own  SUtes  to  pay  the  educational 
bills  of  other  States.  Bills  for  Federal  aid 
have  been  pending  in  Congress  since  1875, 
but  none  has  every  been  enacted. 

Methods  to  aid  the  low-income  States 
were  developed  in  the  famous  Taft  bill  (S. 
472,  80th  Congress)  and  in  formula-s  devi;ed 
in  1954  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  But  the  Taft  bill 
did  not  reach  the  floor  until  a  flat  per-pupil 
grant  to  all  Staffs  had  been  added  And  if 
Federal  legislation  granting  the  same  amount 
to  every  student  in  every  State  is  passed, 
obviously  it  does  nothing  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Representative  Carroll  Kearns,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, stated  a  realistic  legislative  situa- 
tion in  January  1955,  by  pointing  out  that 
flat-grant  Federal  aid  plans  are  not  efforts 
to  help  some  boys  and  girls  in  areas  with 
insufficient  educational  opportunities,  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  educational  slums,  or 
to  provide  assistance  to  States  which  are 
unable  to  provide  schools,  but  are  pork  bar- 
rel schemes,  plain  and  simple.  ("Emergency 
Federal  Aid  for  School  Construction."  hear- 
ings. Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, U.S.  Senate,  84th  Cong.,  Jan.  25.  28,  31, 
p  202.) 

Roger  Freeman,  in  WTlting  of  the  Kelley 
bill  before  Congress  in  1955,  a  hill  which 
would  have  allocated  $11  30  per  school-age 
child  per  year  to  all  States,  as.serted:  "If 
enacted,  this  bill  would  do  little  to  help 
cure  school  building  "shortages.  About  half 
the  Federal  appropriations- $764  million — 
would  go  to  the  14  wealthiest  States.  Only 
one-fourth — $412  million — would  go  t.o  the 
poorest  States.  This  method  of  allocation 
obviously  is  motivated  not  by  the  extent  of 
school  building  needs,  but  perhaps  by  a  stra- 
tegic consideration:  the  14  wealthiest  States 
control  53  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  Hoii.^e 
of  Representatives,  the  14  poorest  State.s 
only  23  percent."  (Roger  A.  Freeman.  "Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Education — Boon  or  Bane?" 
American  Enterprise  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  1955.) 

In  January  of  1961  a  special  education 
task  force,  appointed  by  President-elect  Ken- 
nedy and  headed  by  Prfeldent  Frederick  L. 
Hovde  of  Purdue  University,  attempted  to 
solve  this  dilemma  by  proposing  the  follow- 
ing equalization  scheme  ("Here's  the  Latest 
on  Aid  to  Schools,"  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, Jan. 23,  1960,  p.  59) : 

1.  Each  State  would  get  a  flat  grant  of 
$30  per  pupil  per  year. 

2.  States  where  personal  Income  is  less 
than  70  percent  of  the  national  average 
would  get  supplementary  grants  of  $20  per 
pupil  per  year. 

3.  At  the  same  rate  ($20  per  pupil  per 
year),  supplementary  grants  would  be  given 
to  cities  of  more  than  300,000  population 
with  grave  and  unique  educational  prob- 
lems. 

As  to  this  proposal.  It  is  of  course  self- 
evident  that  the  basic  grant  of  $30  for  every 
pupil  in  every  State  would  do  nothing  to 
equalize  educational  opix)rtimlties.  And 
based  on  85  years  of  history  in  the  Congress, 
the  effort  to  give  a  supplementary  grant  to 
States  of  lower  income  has  doubtful  chance 
of  passage. 

If  it  should  pass  the  Congress,  this  pro- 
gram would  cost  the  taxpayers  the  stagger- 
ing total  of  $9.2  billion  over  the  projected 
4-year  period.  Of  this  sum  about  $6  billion 
would  be  earmarked  for  school  buildings  and 
teachers'  salaries. 

In  the  next  place,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  need  for  attempting  to  equalize  the  eco- 
nomic Income  of  the  various  States  Is  fast 
diminishing.    Granted  that  at  one  time  there 


was  a  great  difference  In  the  per  capita 
wealth  and  in  the  economic  productivity  of 
our  various  States,  our  modern  Industrial 
development  and  the  Increasing  mobility  of 
our  population  is  fast  doing  away  with  these 
differences.  The  fact  is  that  the  variations 
in  capacity  to  pay  among  the  States  is  being 
constantly  narrowed.  Between  1940  and  1953 
the  per  capita  income  In  the  12  top  income 
.States  rose  37  percent  in  dollars  of  constant 
value:  in  the  lowest  income  States  it  in- 
creased 96  percent.  (In  1940  the  per  capita 
iacome  in  the  highest  income  States  was 
4^4  times  what  It  was  in  the  lowest  Income 
States.  .A.S  of  1954  there  were  still  some 
States  in  which  the  per  capita  Income  was 
2 '4  times  what  it  was  in  other  States,  but 
the  margin  is  being  constantly  reduced.) 
(See  Roger  A.  Freeman,  "Taxes  for  the 
Schools."  Institute  for  Social  Science  Re- 
search. Washington.  DC,  1960,  pp.  126-142.) 
Between  1940  and  1953,  two-thirds  of  the 
3  3  million  increase  In  school-age  children 
were  concentrated  in  the  12  top  income 
States;  half  of  the  lowest-Income  States  had 
decreases  in  the  number  of  children,  while 
the  other  half  had  only  slight  increases. 
This  was  due  to  two  facts: 

1.  There  has  been  a  vast  migration  from 
the  poorer  regions  to  the  wealthier  sections 
of  tlie  country; 

2.  The  birthrate  rose  almost  three  times 
faster  in  the  high-income  States  than  In  the 
low-income  States. 

School  conditions  improved  much  faster 
In  low-income  States.  Between  1938  and 
1954  teachers'  salaries  rose  only  28  percent 
in  dollars  of  constant  value  In  the  12  top 
States;  they  rose  101  percent  in  the  12  low- 
est States. 

Current  school  expenditures  in  the  12  top 
income  States  in  1953  equaled  3  4  percent 
of  the  total  Income  after  taxes;  in  the  13 
lowest  States  the  comparable  figure  was  only 
4.2  percent  of  the  total  Income  after  taxes, 
a  difference  of  only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent. 
Considering  the  fact  that  in  the  wealthier 
suites  a  large  percentage  of  students  were 
educated  in  private  schools,  the  overall  edu- 
cational effect  was  Just  as  great  in  the 
wealthier  States. 

The  total  State  and  local  tax  burden  is 
about  the  same  in  the  high-income  and  the 
low-income  States.  In  1953  State  and  local 
taxes  in  the  12  top-income  States  equaled 
0.4  percent  of  their  disposable  Income  (in- 
come after  taxes),  and  in  the  12  lowest  in- 
come States  9.6  percent  of  their  disposable 
income — a  difference  of  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Moreover.  Federal  g^rants  to  States  would 
not  solve  the  educational  Inequality  existing 
within  the  respective  States,  for  even  in  the 
wealthy  and  poor  States,  equalization  within 
their  boundaries  is  not  and,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  cannot  be  practiced.  In  every 
State  a  substantial  share  of  State  school 
funds  is  now  distributed  to  all  areas  of  the 
State  regardless  of  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the 
various  school  districts.  Here  also  prospects 
for  Improvement  are  not  bright.  Even  in  the 
so-called  wealthy  States  equalization  be- 
comes a  political  football  and  no  legislator 
will  support  any  State-aid  program  which 
gives  State  aid  to  other  districts  and  does 
not  give  the  same  aid  to  his  own  district  or 
constituency.  (Roger  A.  Freeman.  "Taxes  for 
the  Schools."  Institute  for  Social  Science  Re- 
search. Washington,  D.C..  1960,  pp.  328-348.) 

Because  of  these  political  and  practical 
difficulties  of  equalizing  educational  oppor- 
tunities by  Federal  aid,  the  modern  theory 
advanced  for  Federal  aid  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  broader  taxing  power 
and  can  better  afford  to  finance  our  schools 
than  can  the  States.  A  twin  sister  of  this 
reason,  which  really  motivates  educational 
administrators,  is  that  It  is  easier  to  per- 
suade national  legislators  (who  are  2,500 
miles  away  and  while  they  don't  know  local 
needs  are  nevertheless  more  interested  in 
education)     than    it    Is    to    persuade    State 
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legislators  (who.  while  they  know  the  local 
needs,  are  presumably  less  interested  In  edu- 
cation, or  at  least  not  as  willing  to  put  up 
as  much  money) .  In  a  recent  debate  which 
I  had  with  Mr.  Allan  West,  executive  secre- 
t:\ry  of  the  UEA,  he  founded  his  plea  for 
Federal  aid,  not  on  equalizing  opportunity, 
but  on  this  political  basis.  ( Bountiful 
PTA,  Jan.  19,  1961.)  This,  of  course,  is 
Tin  ftbaiKlonment  of  the  original  premise 
for  Federal  aid;  namely,  that  It  would  equal- 
ize educational  opportunity. 

At  the  October  1954.  school  construction 
hearings  of  the  House  Education  and  Labcw 
Committee,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  who 
was  one  of  those  writing  the  White  House 
Conference  report  favoring  Federal  aid,  tee- 
tlfled,  "•  •  •  the  trend  of  thinking  Is  to- 
ward the  flat-grant  idea  and  away  from  the 
other  idea  of  extreme  equalization."  When 
asked  how  he  rationalized  this  position,  he 
replied.  "We  all  rationalize,  but  I  hate  to 
admit  It." 

THE  FEDERAL    GOVZRKMENT  HAS  "MORE  MONEY" 

Now  let  US  examine  tlie  argument  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  better  afford  to  pay 
our  educational  co£ts  than  the  States.  Be- 
fore getting  to  the  facts,  let  me  state  at  the 
outset  that  no  more  specious  argument  has 
ever  been  made  in  our  political  history. 

Many  of  us  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the 
serious  plight  of  our  Federal  Government. 
For  example,  at  the  present  time,  the  Fed- 
eral indebtedness  of  our  countr>-  for  present 
and  accrued  liabilities  exceeds  $750  billion — 
the  equivalent  of  $4,100  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States.  (Ad- 
dress of  Hon.  Maurice  Stans,  Director  of  the 
Budget,  before  the  Executive  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, Jan.  29,  1960.) 

Obviously.  It  is  high  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment put  its  owa  financial  house  In  or- 
der before  assuming  untold  new  financial 
responslblllUes.  We  are  rapidly  doing  ex- 
actly what  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  have 
told  us  we  would  do;  namely,  spend  our- 
selves into  bankruptcy.  Lenin,  the  inter- 
preter of  Marx  has  stild.  "The  way  to  destroy 
capitalism  is  to  debauch  currency.  Through 
a  continuing  process,  of  inflation  a  govern- 
ment can  quietly  and  unobservedly  con- 
fiscate the  wealth  of  its  citizens."  In  1923 
he  further  said,  "•  •  •  first  we  will  take 
Eastern  Europe,  then  we  will  organize  the 
masses  of  Asia,  and  finally  the  United  States, 
the  last  bastion  of  capitalism,  will  be  sur- 
rounded and  we  will  not  have  to  take  it.  It 
will  fall  into  ovli  outstretched  hands  like 
over-ripe  fruit."  ("Communism  on  the 
Map,"  National  Education  Program,  Searcy, 
Arkansas,  1960.) 

More  recently.  In  commenting  on  the  fu- 
ture of  America,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  latest 
Soviet  dictator,  said,  "Your  grandchildren 
will  live  under  socialism."  Previous  to  that 
statement,  he  said,  "We  will  bury  you,"  to  a 
group  of  Western  diplomats  In  Moscow. 
("Khrushchev's  Purge  and  Our  Grandchil- 
dren," New  York  Times  magazine,  July  14, 
1957.  p.  5.) 

In  contrast  to  the  Federal  picture,  total 
State  and  local  Indebtedness  now  amounts 
to  only  $62  billion,  and  some  States  have 
no  Indebtedness  of  any  kind.  This  is  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  present  and  accrued 
liabilities  of  the  Federal  Government.  (See 
Roger  A.  Freeman.  "Taxes  for  the  Schools," 
Institute  for  (Social  Silence  Research,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1960,  pp.  179-199.) 

In  1932  (the  year  FT).R.  was  elected)  the 
Federal  debt  was  equal  to  only  20  percent  of 
the  national  Income:  today  it  is  equal  to  80 
percent  of  the  national  Income.  This  debt, 
based  on  national  Income,  has  multiplied 
four  tunes.  Also,  In  1932  the  combined 
State  and  local  debts  were  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  national  income;  today  they  are 
equal  to  only  14  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come; the  debts  of  the  States  hare  decreaaed 
P«roenta«ewlae  80  percent.  But  in  1966 
the   Federal   Oovernnient   debt,   amounting 


to  80  percent  of  the  national  Income,  was 
nearly  six  times  as  high  as  the  combined 
State  and  local  debts.  Note  that  there  has 
been  a  great  change  In  debt  positions.  In 
1932  each  owed  20  percent  of  the  amount 
of  our  national  income;  now  the  Federal 
Government  owes  80  percent;  the  States 
onl  14  percent.  Which  is,  therefor;,  in  a 
better  position  to  pay? 

A  comparison  of  Federal  and  State  taxes 
tells  the  same  story.  During  the  19;!0's  the 
Federal  ta.'ces  averaged  only  6.8  percent  of 
the  national  income;  at  the  end  of  19i)8.  even 
though  the  national  income  had  more  than 
tripled,  the  annual  Federal  taxes  ^vere  19 
percent  of  the  national  Income — an  Increase 
percentac:ewiEe  of  roughly  300  percent.  In 
dollars  and  cents  It  represented  an  increase 
of  $65  billion. 

During  the  1930's  the  State  and  local  taxes 
averaged  11.3  percent  of  the  national  In- 
come; In  1953  they  equaled  only  11.4  jiercent 
or  essentially  the  same.  Stated  in  round 
figures,  the  Federal  Government  In  the  1930's 
collected  less  than  two-thirds  as  much  In 
taxes  as  the  States  and  local  governments; 
in  1958  the  Federal  Government  ccllected 
nearly  twice  as  many  taxes  as  all  the  States 
and  local  governments. 

With  this  increased  Indebtedness  and  taxes 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  we 
have  the  following  significant  results: 

1.  The  Interest  paid  on  the  natloncl  debt 
by  the  Federal  Government  represents  11 
percent  of  the  entire  national  budget  The 
interest  paid  on  State  debts  represents  only 
1  percent  of  all  State  budgets  and  only  3 
percent  of  all  local  budgets. 

2.  During  the  1930'b  State  and  local  taxes 
on  property  equaled  12  percent  of  tte  na- 
tional income;  today  they  represent  only 
3.8  percent  of  the  national  Income.  We  can 
afford  to  pay  more  this  way  than  fonnerly. 

3.  TTiere  were  times  when  the  States  had  to 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Government.  Now 
this  is  reversed.  On  June  30,  1954,  Stat;  and 
local  governments  had  loaned  nearly  $14 
billion  to  the  Federal  Government. 

When  the  U.S  Office  of  Education  can- 
vassed the  chief  State  school  officers  in  Jan- 
uary I960,  it  discovered  that  out  of  a  total 
of  40.t00  school  districts  in  the  country,  only 
237  (Which  needed  3,088  classrooms'  re- 
ported to  be  borrowed  up.  (Roger  A.  Free- 
man, "D-Day  for  Federal  School  Aid?"  So- 
cial Order,  AprU  1960.)  Furthermore,  almost 
all  of  the  big  enrollment  Increases  are  t;iklng 
place  In  the  wealthier  States;  low-Income 
States  are  experiencing  an  outmigratlon  and 
tend  to  lose  population. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  comp»ltely 
asinine  to  urge  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  now  take  over  the  burden  of  e<luca- 
tlon,  which  In  our  country  Is  the  last  bastion 
of  States  rights  and  responsibilities.  Many, 
however,  are  willing  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
financial  realities  of  our  Government  and 
still  urge,  "Well,  regardless  of  our  national 
debt,  it  is  still  easier  to  get  money  for  edu- 
cation in  the  Nation's  Capital." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  recent  story  of  a 
felon  who  was  being  released  from  prison  for 
the  10th  time  after  his  10th  bank  robbery. 
An  interested  psychologist  decided  to  Litcr- 
rogate  him  on  his  release  from  prison.  The 
first  question  asked  was,  "Why  do  you  always 
rob  banks?"  The  answer  was  disarming: 
"Because  that's  where  the  money  Isl"' 

Tlie  trouble,  however,  with  that  philos- 
ophy as  applied  to  Federal  aid  is  that  the 
Government  doesn't  have  the  money.  And 
it  can  get  more  only  by  increasing  your  taxes 
and  mine.  As  for  me.  If  It  Is  necessary  to 
have  my  taxes  raised,  I  would  prefer  to  pay 
It  at  home,  where  we  know  how  our  money 
is  spent,  rather  than  in  Washington,  where 
bureaucracy  has  grown  so  big  that  even  the 
Congress  often  cannot  find  out  how  it  Is 
spwnt.  Certainly  the  poor  taxpayer  has  lit- 
tle opportunity  to  know  or  find  out. 

My  own  Judgment  Is,  certainly  in  this 
State,  that  If  educators  have  a  proper  case 


for  additional  school  funds,  the  legislators 
will  give  it  to  them.  And  if  they  don't,  it  is 
time  for  educators  to  marshal  the  facts  and 
do  a  belter  selling  Job  locally. 

I-E»KRAL    AID   WITHOUT  rmEaAI.   COIfT«OL 

In  Addition  to  the  diminishing  need  for  a 
massive  progr-am  of  Federal  aid,  the  further 
fact  that  such  aid  will  not  per  se  equalize 
our  educational  opportunities,  and  Anally, 
the  fact  that  State  governments  are  in  a  bet- 
ter position  than  the  Federal  Oovermnent  to 
finance  our  schools,  there  are  certain  fun- 
damental affirmative  objections  to  any  such 
program. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  such  a  program 
would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  run  counter  to  ova  whole  his- 
tory. Our  Constitution  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  delegated  powers;  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  Congress  are  reserred  to  the 
States  and  the  people.  Nowhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  there  any  delegation  of  this 
power  to  the  Federal  Congress.  To  now  have 
Congress  assume  unto  itself  this  power  would 
Just  about  end  any  system  of  federalism: 
certainly  this  would  remove  from  the  States 
one  of  their  great  segments  of  governmental 
power. 

The  second  objection  Is  that  the  granting 
of  Federal  aid  would  result  In  Federal  con- 
trol, which  would  be  very  unwise. 

I  know  that  nearly  every  proponent  of 
Federal  aid  insists  that  he  Is  against  Federal 
control  and  that  Federal  control  will  never 
result;  further,  that  existing  bills  state  that 
there  shall  be  no  Federal  controL  But  the 
answer  Is  that  the  action  of  one  Congress 
is  never  binding  on  another  and  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  huge  sums  of  money  by  one 
Congress  is  certain  to  result  in  Federal  con- 
trol by  another.  In  fact,  11  Congress  puts 
up  the  money,  it  ought  to  control.  The  as- 
sertion that  there  will  be  no  control  is  con- 
trary to  our  experience  In  all  other  fields  In 
which  Congress  puts  up  the  money. 

Our  experience  with  the  large  Federal  pro- 
grams in  highways,  tirban  renewal,  farm 
support,  public  welfare,  etc.,  demonstrates 
that  controls  gradually  tighten  as  the  Fed- 
eral share  Increases,  as  conflicts  arise  between 
Federal  and  local  officials  about  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  funds,  and  as  abuses 
occur  which  lead  to  public  scandals.  The 
State  of  Utah  has  already  found  out  that 
because  it  takes  Federal  highway  funds,  its 
highway  employees  are  subject  to  Federal 
laws  with  respect  to  political  activities.  Can 
anyone  say  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
puts  up  billions  for  agricultural  subsidies 
and  yet  h.as  no  control  thereoverT 

Our  congressional  Representatives,  if  they 
advance  funds,  have  a  definite  responsi- 
bility to  demand  an  accounting  for  all  Fed- 
eral funds  expended — no  matter  what  the 
purpose. 

For  those  educators  and  politicians  who 
think  there  will  be  no  Federal  control,  let 
me  read  the  testimony  of  authorities  on  the 
subject.  In  1957  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Represent- 
ative Graham  Barden.  declared:  "You  will 
hear  it  said  there  has  not  been  any  Federal 
control  or  Interference  through  Public  Law 
815,  the  Federal-impacted  area  bill.  I  tell 
you  there  has  been  some  of  the  most  horrible 
Illustrations  of  interference  and  wrongdoing 
under  that  bill  that  you  can  imagine,  and 
I  challenge  anyone  to  deny  that  statement." 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  103,  pt.  9,  p. 
12483.)  If  there  can  be  abuse  and  control 
in  a  small  Federal  program  for  federally 
Impacted  areaf;,  what  kind  of  control  would 
there  be  If  tlie  Federal  Government  co:  - 
trlbuted  to  every  school  district  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  Barden 's  predecessor  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Cotnmittee, 
the  late  Representative  John  T.«a<n«irt  sr.. 
also  stated: 

"It  is  Impossible  to  draft  a  general  Fed- 
eral-aid bill  which  will  not  contain  a  great 
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deal  of  Federal  control  over  local  school  sys- 
tems. •  •  •  I  am  convinced,  after  the  hard 
study  we  have  put  to  the  question,  that  no 
acceptable  bill  preventing  Federal  domina- 
tion of  local  schools  can  be  drawn.  I  re- 
luctantly came  to  the  conclusion,  but  I  had 
to  face  the  facts."  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  103.  pt.  6,  p.  6348. 

For  the  benefit  of  educators,  let  me  quote 
the  testimony  of  a  former  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Dr.  John  Tlgert.  In 
1934,  he  wrote: 

"My  experience  In  handling  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  education  under  the  limited  acts 
which  are  now  in  existence  has  taught  me 
that  you  must  have  misappropriation  of 
funds  and  waste.  •  •  •  Reason  and  experi- 
ence both  indicate  that  Federal  money  can- 
not be  expended  wisely  and  efficiently  ex- 
cept by  exercising  Federal  control  and  super- 
vision; even  then  there  Is  considerable 
waste.  •  •  •  If  we  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  turning  over  Federal  money  to 
schools  without  any  strings  attached,  It  Is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  the  waste,  ex- 
travagance, and  misuse  of  these  funds  will 
r^s'.ilt  In  a  reaction  or  a  change.  The  alter- 
native Is  Federal  control."  (John  J.  Tlgert, 
"The  Real  Peril  of  Federal  Subsidies,"  Na- 
tion's Schools,  July  1934.) 

Let  me  also  quote  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Samuel  M.  Brownell.  made  In  1939,  long  be- 
fore he  became  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"On  the  one  hand,  we  have  presented  to 
us  argiunents  that  there  will  be  no  Federal 
control  accompanying  Federal  aid.  Along- 
side, we  find  evidence  showing  the  Inade- 
quacy and  Inequality  of  education  In  States 
able  to  support  a  good  educational  program, 
and  evidence  of  Ineflaclent  or  Inadequate 
efforts  by  these  States  to  eradicate  Inequal- 
ity and  Inefficiency  within  their  borders.  If 
there  is  to  be  little  or  no  Federal  control 
accompanying  Federal  aid.  what  right  have 
we  to  expect  a  major  Improvement  of  the 
education  within  States  under  the  same 
leadership  that  they  now  have?  Thus,  If 
Federal  aid  Is  to  bring  about  beUer  schools, 
It  seems  apparent  that  there  must  fe>e  some 
Federal  control."  (Samuel  M.  Brownell, 
"Shall  It  Be  'Yes'  or  'No'  on  Federal  Aid?" 
School  and  Society,  vol.  49,  May  27,  1939, 
p.  669.) 

When,  during  New  Deal  days,  emergency 
programs  channeled  funds  for  school  con- 
struction and  other  activities  directly  from 
Federal  agencies  to  local  school  systems, 
the  National  Educational  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators recognized  the  link  between  the 
source  and  control  of  funds: 

"Increasing  federalization  of  education  has 
also  been  brought  about  in  recent  years  by 
groups  anxious  to  secure  public  funds  for 
various  undertakings  and  purposes.  Wash- 
ington has  furnished  a  setting  favorable  to 
the  accomplishments  of  their  ends.  Through 
political  maneuvering  they  have  been  able 
to  obtain  Federal  funds  for  undertakings 
and  purposes  which  the  States  and  locali- 
ties have  not  been  willing  to  finance." 
(Federal -State  Relations  in  Education,  NEA, 
1945,  p.   15.) 

In  1959  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  former 
president  of  Harvard  University,  stated  his 
belief   of   the  likely  results   of   Federal   aid: 

"To  Imagine  that  recurring  appropriations 
of  this  magnitude  can  be  made  without 
careful  budgeting  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  me  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  imagining  completely  irresponsible 
government.  Careful  budgeting  will  mean, 
in  turn,  a  strong  executive  agency  which 
must  have  access  to  a  mass  of  factual  In- 
formiUion  about  the  educational  situation 
In  every  State.  •  •  •  The  educational  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  will  have 
every  reason  to  examine  into  details  of  cur- 
riculums  and  school  organization,  much  as 
committees  of  the  State  legislatures  now  do 
from  time  to  time.     Certainly,  a  new  chap- 


ter in  American  public  education  will  have 
opened."  (James  Bryant  Conant.  "The 
Child,  the  Parent,  and  the  State,"  Harvard 
University  Press,  1959,  p.  56.) 

The  third  positive  objection  is  that  Fed- 
eral aid  will  tend  to  do  away  with  local 
creativeness  and  responsibility,  and  trans- 
fer that  responsibility  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  set  a  sinister  example 
for  our  youth,  and  for  the  American  public 
In  general,  by  declaring  that  the  way  to 
get  what  we  want  is  to  r\m  quickly  to 
Washington. 

Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlie.  of  Wasliington.  said 
in  an  address  to  the  American  Assembly  on 
October  15.  1955: 

"Instead  of  squarely  facing  our  respon.st- 
bllity  of  paying  for  the  things  we  want,  we 
seem  to  be  getting  into  a  free-for-all  scram- 
ble to  evade  the  painful  duty,  in  the  hope 
that  the  squeeze  may  be  put  on  somebody 
else.  Too  many  still  believe  that  we  can  eat 
our  cake  aii^  have  it,  too.  This  unhealthy 
trend  is  being  fanned  by  shrewd  promoters 
who  claim  that  they  have  found  the  secret 
for  which  the  alchemists  had  been  seeking 
In  vain,  that  they  can  get  for  us  something 
for  nothing — not  by  making  gold,  but  by  the 
device  of  so-called  Federal  grants-in-aid.  To 
the  uncritical  onlooker,  they  seemed  to  prove 
their  point  that  we  can  hitch  on  to  a  rainbow 
and  ride  to  the  sky.  •  •  •  The  most  danger- 
ous trend — harmful  not  only  to  the  States, 
but  to  our  whole  system  of  free  govern- 
ment— has  been  this  tendency  to  evade  in- 
dividual and  collective  responsibility.  It 
corrupts  the  civic  morale,  and  erodes  the  feel- 
ing of  i>ersc)nal  accountability  among  public 
officials."  (Arthur  B.  Langlie,  'Stronger 
States  in  the  Federal  Union.  Why  and  How," 
State  Government,  December  1955.) 

I  have  cr;ed  out  in  the  past  against  oilier 
segments  cf  our  so-called  civilization  su- 
pinely running  to  the  Federal  Governmeiu 
for  aid.  I  don't  want  my  own  profession  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

Accordlni"  to  Adm.  Ben  Moreell.  board 
chairman  of  Jones-Laughlin  Steel  Corp  : 

"The  industrialist,  says  the  politician.  Is 
venal  and  self-seeking;  the  politician  paints 
the  industrialist  as  a  greedy  monster;  the 
teacher,  the  minister,  the  doctor,  the  work- 
man— all  point  the  finger  of  criticism  at 
other  elements  in  our  body  politic. 

"We  are  torn  by  internal  dissension.  Each 
one  denounces  special  privilege  and  govern- 
ment largesse — for  the  other  fellow.  But 
when  It  touches  his  own  interest,  he  ration- 
alizes his  special  privilege  as  being  'for  the 
public  welfare.' 

"We  businessmen  look  for  Government 
jubsidies  or  loans  when  we  are  unable  to 
obtain  funds  from  private  sources.  The 
farmer  wants  a  guaranteed  income,  subsi- 
dized electricity,  irrigation  and  tools.  The 
workman  v/ants  a  subsidized  house,  food, 
medical  care,  retirement  and  burial.  The 
doctor  is  opposed  to  these  things  but  want-: 
subsidis^ed  trainine;.  research  and  laborat/i- 
ries.  The  educator  points  out  the  deplorable 
lowering  of  moral  standards  re.sulting  from 
Government  handout.s — and  suggests  that 
the  Government  subsidize  his  univer.sity. 
The  scientist  implores  Government  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  research  'essential  to  the  com- 
mon welfare.' 

"The  young  people  want  government  to 
provide  them  with  an  education,  a  job  and  a 
pension.  The  old  people  are  content,  for 
the  moment,  with  generous  retirement  pro- 
visions. 

"Over  all  looms  the  confident  politician 
who  is  sure  that  appeals  to  self-interest 
constitute  the  winning  ticket — so  much  so 
that  the  Democratic  National  Committees 
booklet  on  the  Brannan  farm  plan  in  a  past 
election  was  issued  under  the  title,  'What's 
in  It  for  you?'  Apparently  with  complete 
assurance  of  an  eager  welcome  by  both 
farmers  and  consumers."  (Adm.  Ben 
Moreell,  The  Admiral's  Log  II,  Intercollegiate 


Si>ciety  of  Individualists,  Philadelphia,  1960, 
pp.  185-186.) 

Parenthetically,  may  I  say  that  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  our  time  is  that  since  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  has  revised  Its 
historic  policy  of  long  standing  against  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  to  education  and  has 
launched  a  nationwide  campaign  for  whole- 
sale Federal  aid  to  education,  not  many 
teachers  have  dared  criticize  others  for  sup- 
ping at  the  public  trough.  As  educated 
people  they  realized  that  they  have  to  main- 
lain  some  semblance  of  consistency.  There- 
fore, the  pot  cannot  call  the  kettle  black. 

Thus  the  vicious  spending  cycle  gains  mo- 
mentum with  each  additional  raid  on  the 
Public  Treasury.  The  confessed  reason  why 
most  educational  administrators  are  in 
favor  of  Federal  funds  is  that  it  Is  easier 
to  convince  our  national  legislators,  2,400 
miles  away,  that  we  need  more  money  for 
oiu-  educational  purposes  than  It  Is  to  con- 
vince out  State  legislators.  My  own  deep 
conviction  is  that  if  we  have  a  good  case  for 
additional  expenditures,  our  local  legislators 
and  local  boards  of  education  will  provide 
the  money.  And  anyone  who  seems  to  think 
that  we  don't  have  to  pay  if  Washington 
appropriates  the  money  needs  some  kind  of 
a  mental  examination. 

My  major  fear  Is  that  a  massive  Federal 
entry  into  education  would  be  very  dangerous 
to  the  .\merican  principle  of  local  autonomy. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  grants-in-aid  for 
\:u-icjus  purposes  already  has  shifted  much 
control  to  Washington.  Our  local  school, 
therefore,  is  a  fortress  of  home  rule  which 
should  be  defended  against  Federal  en- 
croachment. 

Consequently,  opponents  to  Federal  school 
aid  believe  "that  once  this  dam  is  breached. 
there  will  be  no  holding  back  the  floods,  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  assume  an 
ever-growing  role  in  education  and  in  other 
State  and  local  activities  •  •  •  In  a  few 
decades  with  the  further  growth  of  Central 
Government  financing  of  State  and  local  ac- 
tivities, nothing  may  be  left  of  our  Federal 
system  of  Government  with  its  Union  of 
strong  and  self-propelled  States  except  a 
few  empty  symbols  and  rituals  and  a  nos- 
talgic memory,  that  we  shall  have  but  one 
ail-powerful  Central  Government  with  re- 
gional offices,  which  may  or  may  not  be  called 
States,"  (Roger  A.  Freeman,  "Federal  Aid 
to  BWucation — Boon  or  Bane?"  American 
Enterprise  Association.  Washington,  D.C., 
1955.  p.  3  ) 

The  president  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association.  Carl  B.  Munck,  warned 
the  members  of  his  association  In  April  1959: 
"Tlie  narcotic  of  Federal  aid  will  become  a 
habit  for  whose  Indulgence  the  victims  will 
Siwn  surrender  that  which  they  now  so 
highly  prize"  (Carl  B.  Munck,  "Some 
ThoughUs  on  Federal  Aid,"  School  Boards, 
April  1959.) 

In  support  of  this  position,  let  me  quote 
from  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  formerly 
president  of  Columbia  University,  one  of  the 
great  educators  of  our  time ; 

"It  is  now  proposed  to  bureaucratlze  and 
to  bring  into  uniformity  the  educational 
system  of  the  whole  United  States,  while 
m.aklng  the  most  solemn  assurance  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended.  The  glory 
and  the  sucx^esses  of  education  in  the  United 
Slates  are  due  to  its  freedom,  to  its  uneven- 
nes.ses,  to  its  reflection  of  the  needs  and 
ambitions  and  capacities  of  local  communi- 
ties, and  to  its  being  kept  in  close  and  con- 
st.i\nt  touch  with  the  people  themselves. 
There  is  not  money  enough  In  the  United 
States,  even  if  every  dollar  of  it  were  ex- 
pended on  education,  to  produce  by  Federal 
authority  or  through  what  It  naively  called 
cooi>eration  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  several  States,  educational 
results  that  would  be  at  all  comparable  with 
tliose  that  have  already  been  reached  under 
the  free  and  natural  system  that  has  grown 
up   among   us.  •   •   •  It   Is  universally   ac- 
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knowledged  that  the  unhappy  decline  In 
German  university  freedom  and  effectiveness, 
and  the  equally  unhappy  subjection  of  the 
educated  classes  to  tlie  dictates  of  the  politi- 
cal and  military  ruUag  groups,  were  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  highly  centralized  and  effi- 
cient control  from  Berlin  of  the  nation's 
schools  and  unlverslt;es. 

For  Americans  now  to  accept  oversight 
and  direction  of  their  tax-supported  schools 
and  colleges  from  Washington  would  mean 
that  they  had  failed  to  learn  one  of  the 
plainest  and  most  weighty  lessons  of  the  war. 
It  is  true  that  education  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem and  a  national  responsibility;  it  is  also 
true  that  it  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
American  people  to  solve  their  most  difficult 
national  problems  and  to  bear  their  heaviest 
national  responsibilities  through  their  own 
action  In  the  field  cf  liberty,  rather  than 
through  the  agency  of  organisied  government. 
Once  more  to  tap  the  Federal  Treasury  under 
the  guise  of  aiding  the  States,  and  once 
more  to  establish  an  Ejmy  of  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  and  another  army  of  Inspectors 
roaming  at  large  throughout  the  land,  will 
not  only  fall  to  accomplish  any  permanent 
Improvement  In  the  education  of  our  people, 
but  It  will  assist  in  effecting  so  great  a  revo- 
lution in  our  American  form  of  government 
as  one  day  to  danger  its  perpetuity.  The 
true  path  of  advance  In  education  is  to  be 
found  In  the  direction  of  keeping  the  peo- 
ple's schools  closely  In  touch  with  the  people 
themselves.  •  •  •  Unless  the  school  is  both 
the  work  and  the  pride  of  the  community 
which  It  serves.  It  is  nothing."  (Roger  A. 
Freeman,  "Federal  Aid  to  Education — Boon 
or  Bane?"  American  Enterprise  Association, 
Washington.  DC.  195.'>.  pp.  3-4  ) 

Finally,  I  object  to  Federal  aid — the  easy 
way  of  getting  Immediate  money  and  the 
sure  way  of  bringing  about  national  bank- 
ruptcy— because  It  fosters  the  philosophy 
that  easy  money  can  solve  all  of  our  educa- 
tional problems  and  tliereby  delays  a  critical 
examination  of  our  educational  methods  so 
as  to  get  more  for  our  money.  We  need 
"more  education  for  our  money"  Just  as 
much  as  "more  money  for  our  education." 
With  increasing  freciuency  in  recent  years 
we  have  noted  that  deficiencies  In  our  educa- 
tional system  stem  not  only  from  lack  of 
financial  support,  but  often  from  Inefficient 
or  wasteful  use  of  available  resources.  In  no 
other  field  are  expensive  facilities  and 
trained  manpower  utilized  so  Ineffectively, 
so  unimaginatively. 

Schools  are  In  use  barely  1,000  hours  a 
year  compared  with  2.000  hours  or  more  for 
other  types  of  buildings,  or  for  schools  In 
many  other  countrltss.  Space  In  school 
plants  has  doubled  ever  the  past  quarter 
century — from  about  50  to  100  square  feet 
per  pupil — although  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  children  learn  mare  if  they  have  twice 
as  much  space. 

The  productivity  In  other  types  of  activity 
has  been  climbing  steadily  and  steeply, 
largely  through  technological  advances.  A 
doubling  of  industrial  output  per  man-hour 
over  the  past  three  decades  permitted  large 
increases  In  workers'  pay  and  purchasing 
power.  But  stubborn  resistance  to  the  use 
of  manfwwer-saving  devices  (such  as  tele- 
vision, larger  classes,  etc.)  has  brought  about 
a  reverse  trend  In  our  schools:  Each  teacher 
now  Instructs  fewer  paplls  than  she  did  30 
or  50  years  ago.  Whether  the  achievement 
level  of  the  schools'  graduates  meanwhile 
has  Improved  or  deteriorated  Is  controversial. 
By  indiscriminately  grouping.  In  the  same 
classroom,  children  of  widely  diverse  ability, 
aspiration,  and  skills,  the  teacher's  task  is 
much  more  difficult.  Even  more  seriously, 
the  educational  advance  of  all  Is  retarded. 
We  need  greater  productivity  on  the  part  of 
our  schools.  Emphasis  on  fundamental 
skills  and  knowledge  has  declined  while  the 
number  and  variety  of  courses  mushroom. 
The  subject-matter  content  of  the  curricu- 
lum has  often  been  diluted  and  even  adul- 


terated, and  the  program  stretched  out.  In 
many  States  of  the  Union  we  still  have  hun- 
dreds of  one-room  schools.  We  need  a  re- 
organization and  consolidation  of  school 
districts. 

Without  a  doubt,  wasteful  organization 
and  procedure  keep  thousands  of  Inefficient 
schools  alive.  Federal  aid  would  relieve  the 
pressure  to  correct  such  practices  and,  thus, 
help  to  prepetuate  them.  (Roger  A.  Free- 
man. "Taxes  for  the  Schools,"  Institute  of  So- 
cial Science  Research,  Washington,  DC, 
1960,  p.  387.) 

Finally  I  am  satisfied  that  the  American 
people  are  being  aroused  to  the  need  for 
financial  support  of  our  schools  and  will 
take  care  of  the  matter.  If  other  States 
would  support  their  schools  (Including  uni- 
versities) as  has  Utah,  there  would  be  an 
additional  $10.7  billion  available  annually 
for  our  national  educational  needs — more 
than  the  total  presently  spent — thus  mak- 
ing Federal  aid,  and  Increased  Federal  taxa- 
tion, wholly  unnecessary.  (Utah's  Compar- 
ative Position  in  Education.  Research 
Report  No.  171,  Utah  Foundation,  February 
1960.) 

If  we  now  have  a  massive  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  you  and  I.  as  Federal  taxpayers  in 
Utah,  will  be  called  upon  to  defray  the  cost 
of  education  in  other  States  which  they 
should  carry  themselves.  I  submit  that  this 
is  patently  unjust,  and  is  against  the  Amer- 
ican way. 


The  Founding,  FHurriON,  and  FtrruRE  of 
Free  Enterprise 

(Dr.  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  president  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  and  partner  In  law 
firm  of  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

Each  generation  of  freemen  has  Its  ren- 
dezvous with  destiny,  for  freedom  can  never 
be  vouchsafed  from  one  generation  to 
another.  One  generation,  as  did  our  Revolu- 
tionary Fathers,  may  win  it  on  the  battle- 
field. Another  generation,  as  we  are  now 
doing,  may  allow  their  Government  to  wrest 
their  freedom  from  them. 

Our  rendezvous  today  will  determine 
whether  we  shall  continue  to  live  in  a  "land 
of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,"  or 
whether,  we  shall  so  worship  the  false  god 
of  paternalistic  government,  that  In  due 
time  we  shall  Join  20  recorded  civilizations 
which  have  come  and  have  gone — not  by 
conquest  from  without,  but  because  of  the 
surrender  of  Individual  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility to  a  central,  all-powerful  Govern- 
ment. 

Everywhere  we  hear  the  hue  and  cry  of 
Soviet  accomplishments  In  education,  sci- 
ence and  space  technology.  To  face  this 
challenge  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  statesmanlike  vision,  summons  us  to 
duty  with   these  words: 

"And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

This  has  the  ring  of  our  Revolutionary 
Fathers  who  pledged,  on  the  altar  of  free- 
dom, their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  President,  In 
derogation  of  ills  Inaugural  address,  has  now 
proposed  16  governmental  programs  which 
confer  special  privileges  or  grant  govern- 
mental bounties  to  various  segments  of  our 
society;  such  as  Federal  aid  to  teachers,  in- 
creased subsidies  to  farmers,  higher  mini- 
mum wages  and  Increased  unemployment 
benefits  to  laborers,  medical  care  to  the 
aged,  increased  Federal  housing  for  urban 
dwellers,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

In  which  of  these  two  directions  shall  we 
go?  Shall  we  proceed  In  the  direction  of 
Soviet  Russia,  where  all  power  and  one's 
position,  status,  and  support  emanate  from 
the  state?  Or  shall  we  revert  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  our  Founding  Fathers  who  believed 


that  while  It  is  our  duty  to  support  our 
country,  it  is  never  the  duty  of  our  country 
to  support  us. 

In  the  few  moments  I  have  this  morning, 
I  propose  to  analyze  these  alternatives  by 
briefly  tracing  the  founding,  fruition,  and 
challenging  future  of  free  enterprise  In  this 
country,  in  contrast  to  a  regimented  or  col- 
lectlvlst  economy. 

The  essence  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
is,  first,  the  freedom  to  Initiate,  venture,  de- 
velop, and  produce  without  Interference  or 
restraint,  except  for  safeguards  to  protect 
similar  rights  of  others;  and.  second,  the  in- 
centives which  come  from  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  one's  own  labor. 

I.    THE    rotlNDING    OF    FREE    ENTERPRISE 

Free  enterprise  in  this  country  began  with 
Jamestown.  Originally  plagued  by  com- 
munal ownership  of  property,  and  by  a 
stronger  desire  to  demand  equal  shares  than 
to  contribute  equal  labor,  this  colonizing  ef- 
fort almost  ended  In  disaster.  It  was  saved 
only  by  new  pioneers  who  were  willing  to 
labor  long  and  hard,  with  the  realization 
that  they  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  individual 
ownership  of  their  lands  and  crops. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  the  same  experi- 
ence. Originally  agreeing  that  they  would 
own  everything  in  common,  they  so  lost  their 
initiative  that  they  nearly  died  of  starvation. 
As  Governor  Bradford  wrote  In  his  diary, 
they  had  thought  they  were  "wiser  than 
God."  who  gave  every  man  his  freedom.  And 
so.  they  turned  away  from  communal  owner- 
ship and  gave  each  family  a  parcel  of  land. 
And  when  the  harvest  was  gathered,  Instead 
of  famine  they  had  plenty. 

This  experience  w  s  repeated  150  years 
later.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  Continental  Congress  took 
over  the  economic  control  of  all  13  colonies 
and  its  people.  However,  so  disastrous  were 
the  consequences  that  one  year  before  Corn- 
walUs'  surrender  to  Washington,  that  Con- 
gress, in  a  forthright  reversal  of  policy,  re- 
pealed all  economic  control.  Freed  of  this 
restraint  our  forefathers  proceeded  to  win 
their  freedom. 

Then,  under  the  Inspiration  of  God.  otir 
Founding  Fathers  gave  birth  to  our  Con- 
stitution, described  by  Gladstone  as  "The 
greatest  doctunent  ever  struck  off  by  the 
hands  of  men."  In  this  document  they  gave 
to  the  world  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  hope  that  all 
succeeding  generations  by  following  its  God- 
given  precepts  would  remain  forever  free. 

Their  dislike  of  government  domination 
was  expressed  by  none  other  than  George 
Washington,  the  Father  of  our  Country,  in 
these  words: 

"Government  Is  not  reason,  It  Is  not  elo- 
quence— it  is  a  force.  Like  fire.  It  Is  a 
dangerous  servant  and  a  fearful  master." 

James  Madison,  oft  referred  to  as  the 
father  of  our  Constitution.  In  explaining  its 
safeguards  against  the  loss  of  liberty,  warned 
us  of  the  perils  of  our  own  time.  In  these 
words : 

"I  believe  there  are  more  instances  of  the 
abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  people  by 
gradual  and  silent  encroachment  of  those  In 
F>ower  than  by  violent  and  sudden  usurpa- 
tions." 

Thomas  Jefferson  advised  us  not  only  that 
that  government  governs  best  which  governs 
least,  but  warned  against  the  dangerous 
situation  which  haunts  us  today.     Said  he: 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  •  •  •  To 
preserve  our  Independence,  we  must  not  let 
our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt.  •  •  • 
We  must  make  our  choice  between  economy 
and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  servi- 
tude •  •  •  If  we  can  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  people, 
under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they 
will  be  happy." 
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In  line  with  these  utterance*,  none  of  our 
early  Pro«ldents  ever  proposed  any  gorem- 
mental  policy  which  would  Interfere  with 
or  regiilate  private  control  of  agriculture  and 
Industry.  Andrew  Jaduon  objected  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  because  he  felt 
that  It  was  an  unfair  monopoly,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Oovemment.  He  also  raised  seri- 
ous q'jestions  about  GovemnQcnt-sponsored 
n-.or.opoUea  In  the  building  of  canals, 
brlUges.  and  turnpikes. 

And  while  we  generally  think  of  Lincoln  as 
the  preserver  of  the  Union,  he  was  also  a 
strong  apostle  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  In  emphasizing  the  dangers 
that  freemen  always  face,  he  pointed  out 
that  capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
that  capital  Is  as  worthy  of  protection  as 
any  other  rights.  ("First  Annual  Message  to 
Congress,"  December  3,  1861.)  He  further 
warned  his  fellow  citizens  against  "surren- 
dering a  political  power"  which  would  "close 
the  door  of  advancement  against"  them  and 
"fix  new  disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them, 
till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost." 

Grover  Cleveland,  when  he  was  presented 
with  a  legislative  bill  providing  for  a  very 
modest  Federal  gift  of  seeds  to  farmers,  ve- 
toed It  on  the  ground  "that,  though  the 
people  should  support  the  Government,  the 
Government  should  not  support  the  people." 

Woodrow  Wilson  warned  us  that  "the  his- 
tory of  liberty  Is  the  history  of  limitations  of 
governmental  power,  not  the  Increases  of  It." 
He  therefore  never  wanted  to  see  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  subordinated  to  the  political 
thinking  of  Washington;  nor  did  he.  In  his 
own  language,  "want  a  group  of  experts  sit- 
ting behind  closed  doors  In  Washington,  try- 
ing to  pray  providence  to"  the  .^merlcan 
people. 

The  -ame  philosophy  was  expressed  by 
Herbert  Hoover  when  he  said: 

"Freedom  conceives  that  the  mind  and 
Bplrlt  of  man  can  be  free  only  If  he  be  free  to 
pattern  his  own  life,  to  develop  his  own  tal- 
ents, free  to  earn,  to  spend,  to  save,  to  ac- 
quire property  as  the  security  of  his  old 
age  and  his  family." 

Even  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  before  he 
became  President,  recognized  and  applauded 
the  limitations  on  avu  Federal  Government 
t*iat  otir  Constitutional  Fathers  Intended. 
As  Governor  of  New  York  he  publicly  de- 
clared : 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  Congress  no  power  to  legislate  in  the 
matter  of  a  great  ntmabcr  of  vital  problems  of 
government,  such  as  the  conduct  of  public 
utilities,  of  banks,  of  Insurance,  of  busi- 
ness, of  agriculture,  of  education,  of  social 
welfare,  and  of  a  doj^n  other  Important 
features.  Washington  must  never  be  per- 
n\lttcd  to  Interfere  In  these  avenues  of  our 
affairs." 

And,  more  recently,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
In  somewhat  the  language  of  George  Wash- 
Ir  gton  concluded : 

"Every  step  we  take  toward  making  the 
state  the  caretaker  of  our  lives,  by  that 
much  we  move  toward  making  the  state 
our  master." 

Finally,  as  late  as  1950,  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  by  the  name  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  (Boston  Post,  Apr.  23,  1950),  ex- 
p-cssed  the  American  Ideal  In  these  words 
(you  have  already  heard  It  from  President 
Kotley)  : 

"The  scarlet  thread  running  through  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  people  all  over  the 
world  Is  the  delegation  of  great  problems  to 
the  all-abeorblng  leviathan — the  state. 
•  •  •  E-ery  time  that  we  try  to  lift  a  prob- 
lem to  the  Government,  to  the  same  extent 
we  are  sacrificing  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

Until  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  In  1932 
the  political  philosophy  of  free  enterprise  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  was  iinlformly  fol- 
lowed by  all  Presidents  regardless  of  party. 
The  one  great  exception  was  the  enactment 
of   tha  graduated   Income-tax  law  In   1913, 


which  Is  the  most  significant  legislation  of 
this  century  It  came  Into  being  only  by 
virtue  of  a  (institutional  amendment,  the 
Supreme  Court  having  held  that  such  a  con- 
cept was  alien  to  the  organic  law  as  framed 
by  our  Constitutional  Fathers.  And  even 
then  the  proponents  of  the  measure  were 
laboring  under  the  honest  delusion  that  in 
peacetime  the  tax  would  not  exceed  2  per- 
cent, but  in  times  of  war  It  might  •soar"  to 
5  percent.  Instead  It  has  now  pyramided 
to  extremes  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  ever 
en'.-isloned  by  Kpj-I  M.irx  In  his  "Communift 
Manifesto."  While  this  statute  did  not  \'.\ 
it&e'S  change  the  functions  and  scope  of  our 
Government,  it  nevertlieloss  gave  Congress  a 
new  vast  and  dangerous  f-xing  p'.jwer.  under 
which  Congress  now  finances  programs 
which  do  change  the  original  scope  and  pur- 
poses of  cur  Government. 

n.  THE  FEtrmoN:  or  Fsrr  z''-ttrv?ltst 
With  the  American  phiIos'>phy  of  free  en- 
terprise as  the  basis  of  our  economic  system, 
until  at  least  the  19.30s.  America  plunged 
ahead  into  her  dynamic  future.  By  the 
turn  of  the  20th  century,  she  !iad  become  a 
tremendous  and  colorful  example  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  at  work,  and  had  attained 
preeminence  In  the  entire  world.  The  steel 
furnaces  in  Pittsburgh  alone  outproduced 
those  In  England  and  Germany  combined. 
New  manufacturing  marvels  of  every  sort 
had  been  invented  .ind  were  already  in  pro- 
duction. These  were  giving  Americans  the 
highest  standard  of  living  kr.own  to  the  en- 
tire world.  By  the  1920s  cur  country  w.is 
recognized  as  the  world's  greatest  economic 
power. 

With  the  advent  of  the  great  depression, 
however,  in  the  1930's,  we  began  t^o  accept 
the  philosophy  that  we  could  no  longer  re:y 
on  the  sweat  of  our  own  brows,  on  our  own 
Ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  as  Gods  chil- 
dren, but  that  instead  we  had  to  rely  upon 
the  paternalism  and  largesse  of  government. 
In  the  Intervening  30  years  we  h.-ive  fiist 
lapsed  into  a  welfare  state  (more  correctly, 
the  "illfare  state").  For  It  Is  based  on  the 
theory  that  as  a  people  we  are  seriously  lU 
and  have  to  call  In  the  Government  as  our 
physician. 

Up  until  that  time  we  had  been  protected 
from  the  evils  of  socialism  in  this  country 
by  the  uniform  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  consistently  followed  tlie  po- 
litical and  economic  philosophy  of  our  Con- 
stitutional Fathers,  and  forbade  the  Gov- 
ernment from  unduly  regulating  our  lives. 
But  this  Judicial  protection  of  150  years  was 
ended  by  the  appointment  of  new  Justices  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  who,  right  or  wrong,  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  interpreting  the 
Constitution  in  the  light  of  its  history  and 
language,  but  imported  into  the  Constitu- 
tion external  social  concepts,  which  were 
theretofore  alien  to  our  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment. With  this  change  of  constitutional 
philosophy  Conrress  became  the  Ia.^t  bastion 
for  the  defense  of  freedom  against  govern- 
mental encroachment.  But  Instead  of  ad- 
hering to  the  political  faith  of  our  Consti- 
tutional Fathers,  Congress  'eiz^d  upon  the 
relaxations  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  field 
day  for  curtailment  of  free  enterprise,  and 
the  enlargement  of  governmental  {xowers. 

As  a  result,  we  now  have,  among  others. 
the  following  practices: 

1.  Annual  Federal  aid  to  States,  localities, 
and  individuals,  which  amounted  to  less 
than  $150  million  in  1930,  has  now  soared 
to  over  $9  billion — more  than  the  total 
budget  of  the  Federal  Government  in  any 
one  year  prior  to  World  War  II.  This  has 
to  a  large  extent  undermined  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States. 

2.  Whereas  In  1920  Government-owned 
electric  utilities  accounted  for  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  electric  power  generated  in  this 
country,  they  now  account  for  25  percent. 

3.  One  in  every  six  employed  Americans 
is  now  on  a  Government  payroll  (National, 


State,  or  local) .  Today  over  17  million  peo- 
ple are  receiving  checks  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

4.  Since  our  entry  In  World  War  n,  our 
economy  has  been  under  some  form  of  price 
or  wage  controls  for  8  different  years.  Agri- 
cultural price-support  programs  actually 
comm.enccd  with  the  New  Deal  and  still 
exists  to  this  very  day. 

5  The  housing  Industry  Is  financed  or 
gMrir''.n'^eed  largely  with  Government  money. 

6  Tl.e  shipping  Industry  is  heavily  sub- 
Elctized  by  the  Government. 

7  Through  TVA.  and  similar  huge  Gov- 
ernment projects,  whole  areas  of  the  Nation 
are  In  large  part  dependent  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

8  In  actual  practice  the  Government  now 
ft.tcs  hours  and  conditions  of  employment, 
and  Is  intimately  involved  in  wage  bargain- 
ing. 

9  Old  and  disabled  people  have  become 
the  wards  of  Government.  Fiirthermore, 
Cungress  is  now  in  the  process  of  seducing 
■young  men  "  of  C2  to  retire  and  live  off  the 
Federal  Treasury.  For  they  will  not  be 
drawing  out  moneys  paid  In  for  social  secu- 
rity. That  money  was  never  set  aside  for 
its  intended  use,  and  has  long  since  been 
spent  on  innumerable  Government  projects, 
and  current  social  security  payments  already 
exceed  current  social  security  tax  collec- 
tions  (1958.  1959,  and  1960). 

10.  The  Federal  debt  when  FDR  came  to 
power  was  »22.5  billion.  It  is  now  around 
$300  billion.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
story.  When  you  add  to  the  present  In- 
debtedness, accrued  liabUitles  for  services 
already  rendered  or  goods  already  delivered, 
the  total  Federal  debt  is  »750  billion,  a  sum 
which  represents  an  Indebtedness  of  M.lOO 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the 
United  States.  The  Interest  we  pay  on  our 
national  debt  alone  la  now  twice  the  amount 
of  the  entire  Federal  budget  when  FDR  came 
to  power,  and  no  substantial  effort  is  being 
made  to  pay  It  off. 

With  these  situations  In  mind,  one 
speaker.  In  addressing  a  farm  audience,  re- 
ferred to  this  as  the  status  quo  of  our  times. 
One  of  his  listeners  promptly  qulpf>cd  that 
that  was  Latin  for  "the  hell  of  a  mess  we 
are  In." 

m.  THE  f'L'i'ijax  OF  raxi  entebpbisx 

And  now  with  the  Marxist  political  plat- 
form of  Los  Angeles,  which  profanely  In- 
V  okes  the  name  of  Jefferson,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  many  so-called  conservatives,  not  to 
oppose,  but  to  merely  offer  milder  socialistic 
aliernatives,  it  is  proposed  that  we  be 
launched  on  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  ex- 
tension of  governmental  paternalism. 

We  are  now  to  be  given  medical  care  by 
the  Federal  Government  while  we  are  yet 
unborn.  We  are  to  be  educated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  regardless  of  whether  our 
local  or  State  governments  are  able  to  pay 
the  bill.  If  In  agriculture,  we  are  to  be 
further  seduced  and  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  in  industry,  we  are  to  be  paid 
a  subsistence  out  of  the  taxes  of  our  em- 
ployers while  we  strike  against  them.  When 
we  pet  old  we  are  to  be  hospitalized  and 
kept  by  the  State.  At  the  rate  we  are  go- 
ing, and  because,  when  we  die,  there  will 
be  millions  to  be  buried,  and  their  chil- 
dren can  vote,  we  can  expect  a  Federal  aid 
program  to  encourage  the  States  to  assume 
the  cost  of  burial  and  perpetual  tombstone 
care.  For  any  other  method  would  not  satis- 
fy our  sense  of  democratic  social  Justice  nor 
conform  to  the  nrevalUng  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  "general  welfare"  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  ask  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  whether 
with  this  kind  of  paternalism  Americans 
can  long  remain  fearless  and  free;  whether 
we  really  believe  that  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist challenge  we  must  continue  to  more 
and   more   adopt   the  regimented   economy 
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of  the  Soviet  state;  or  whether  we  want 
again  to  rely  upon  the  voluntary  action  and 
free  economy  of  f.  God-fearing  people. 
Woodrow  Wilson  once  gave  utterance  to  the 
hist  alternative  when  he  said  the  thing  that 
had  made  America  g:-eat  is  not  what  it  has 
done  under  compulsion  of  law,  but  what  it 
lias  done  of  Its  own  volition. 

The  tragedy  of  our  time  is  that  during 
the  last  30  years  we  have  fast  adopted  the 
ornaments  and  shackles  of  an  illfare  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  adopting  certain  principles  of  free  en- 
terprise. Thus,  In  orie  of  his  recent  confer- 
ences, Khrushchev  ridiculed  the  confiscatory 
nature  of  our  taxes  which  ascend  to  91  per- 
cent of  a  man's  Income,  pointing  out  that  In 
Russia  the  limit  is  16  percent.  In  recent 
years,  Khrushchev  hE.8  also  introduced  wage 
incentives  and  other  capitalistic  reforms. 

If  we  accept  the  alternative  of  the  free 
historical  American  economy,  the  question 
then  becomes  that  of  how  our  country  can 
be  cured  from  Its  present  malady — lest  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world  will  conduct 
a  funeral  for  free  enterprise,  which  mean? 
to  bury  Itself. 

In  my  humble  Judgment  there  are  si.x 
ways  or  programs  by  which  our  country  can 
be  brought  back  to  normal  health  and  such 
a  funeral  avoided. 

The  first  way  is  that  of  accepting  the 
philosophy  of  the  President's  Inaugural  ad- 
dress rather  than  his  legislative  program. 
We  can  have  no  double  standard  in  this 
country  of  stating  .it  one  time  that  our 
siu-vlval  as  a  free  nation  depends  on  what 
we  can  do  for  aui  country  and  at  the  same 
time  proposing  a  legislative  program  founded 
primarily  on  governraental  handouts  to  Its 
people. 

The  only  way  to  compete  with  the  zeal 
of  the  Russians  for  their  system  is  to  re- 
acquire the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of 
our  fathers,  and  to  rely  uix>n  the  sweat  of 
our  own  brows.  If  we  abandon  the  false 
god  of  governmental  paternalism  and  reen- 
throne  individual  integrity,  genius,  respon- 
sibility, and  economic  rewards,  we  will  widen, 
and  not  narrow,  the  gap  between  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  that  produced  by  So- 
viet slave  labor.  At  the  same  time  we  will 
start  paying  off  our  national  debt  and  not 
continue,  as  Lenin  said  we  would  do,  to 
spend  ourselves  Into  t>ankruptcy. 

The  second  method  by  which  we  can 
avoid  the  funeral  of  free  America  is  by  a 
revived  and  rededlcated  devotion  of  our  own 
to  the  cause  of  freetlom  and  our  system  of 
free  enterprise.  If  we  really  believe  in  It, 
we  must  ourselves  practice  It.  We  must  not 
be  guilty  of  any  double  standards  ourselves. 
We  must  not  ourselves  give  llpservlce  to 
competition  and  at  the  same  time  violate 
the  antitrust  laws  which  are  designed  to 
foster  free  enterprise  by  competition. 

If  we  are  going  to  criticize  Government 
handouts  for  the  other  fellow,  we  must  not 
ourselves  sup  at  the  public  trough.  If  the 
payment  of  subsidies  to  farmers  Is  morally 
and  economically  wrong,  by  what  right  does 
the  Government  subsidize  the  shipping  In- 
dustry? If  the  guarantee  of  loans  to  veter- 
ans and  others  for  housing  is  wrong,  by  what 
right  are  businessmen  entitled  to  loans  on 
preferred  terms  to  keep  their  businesses  go- 
ing? If  the  educator  Is  right  in  deploring 
the  low^ering  of  the  moral  standards  of  the 
Nation  resulting  from  Government  hand- 
outs, by  what  right  does  he  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  his  university?  If  we  in 
the  West  are  critical  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment using  our  taxes  for  slum  clearance  in 
New  York  City,  by  what  right  do  we  ask 
the  Federal  Government  to  build  Federal 
electric  powerlines  to  our  farms  and  cities 
and  give  us  preferential  rates  over  those  tax- 
payers who  pay  for  these  powerlines? 

My  third  program  for  the  preservation  of 
our  free  enterprise  is  that  we  ought  to  be 
wiUlng  to  pay  the  price  of  Its  preservation 
by   properly   financing   those   who   fight    Its 


battles.  American  business  is  often  pemny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish  in  its  expenditure 
of  both  time  and  funds  for  the  defense  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  upon  which  Its 
survival  depends.  For  the  most  part,  cham- 
bers of  conunerce,  taxpayers,  and  citizen  re- 
search agencies,  even  trade  organizations, 
are  starved  for  funds.  Particularly  is  this 
apparent  when  comparisons  are  made  with 
the  millions  poured  by  labor  into  union  and 
political  action  treasuries,  much  of  which  Is 
spent  for  promoting  the  regimentation  of 
our  economy. 

Even  more  basic  Is  the  unwillingness  of 
topflight  businessmen  to  accept,  or  If  they 
do  accept,  to  devote  the  necessary  time  and 
energy  to  civic  and  trade  group  appoint- 
ments, which  are  established  to  study  and  to 
formulate  policies  and  procedures  pertaining 
to  local,  State,  or  National  problems.  If 
businessmen  refuse  to  take  any  leadership  in 
local  civic  affairs,  by  what  right  can  they 
blame  local  citizens  from  seeking  Govern- 
ment counsel  and  leadership  In  local  affairs? 

My  fourth  program  for  preventinj;  the 
liquidation  of  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
is  that  the  Government  be  fair  and  con- 
sistent In  Its  dealings  with  all  segments  of 
our  economy — It  must  observe  the  Golden 
Rule  of  doing  unto  one  group  what  11  does 
unto  another.  It  must  not  have  a  double 
standard  whereby  It  imprisons  buslnetsmen 
for  conspiring  to  fix  prices  and  at  the  same 
time  promotes  and  encourages  unlo:is  to 
conspire  to  fix  wages.  And  if  you  thlnlc  it  is 
Impossible  to  correct  the  present  double 
standard,  let  me  quote  from  none  other  than 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt: 

"It  will  never  be  joossible'for  any  lenf;th  of 
time  for  any  group  of  the  American  psople. 
either  by  reason  of  wealth  or  learning  or  In- 
heritance or  economic  power,  to  retalii  any 
mandate,  any  permanent  authority  to 
arrogate  to  Itself  the  political  control  of 
American  public  life." 

On  the  authority  of  his  statement  ::  give 
you  the  challenge,  without  respect  to  oarty. 
to  correct  the  present  one-sided  po.ltlcal 
control  of  our  public  life. 

My  fifth  proposal  deals  with  legislation 
needed  for  the  immediate  present,  of  which 
you  win  hear  more  throughout  this  con- 
ference— all  of  j#hlch  is  designed  for  iOner- 
Ica  to  make/progress  through  voluntary 
action  and  to  achieve  better  Jobs  for  more 
people.  This  legislation  Is  not  In  the  direc- 
tion of  stifling  but  of  freeing  the  eco:iomy. 

First  of  all  we  must  increase  our  rate 
of  new  investment.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  Russia  at  the  present  time  is  put- 
ting 25  percent  of  its  productive  capacity 
Into  capital  goods.  In  our  country  we  are 
putting  only  10  percent  Into  capital  goods. 
We  can  increase  the  percentage  if  we  have 
intelligent  tax  reforms,  promote  Judicious 
utilization  of  savings,  promote  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  for  plant  Investment,  and 
obtain  the  right  to  faster  and  more  realistic 
depreciation  writeoffs.  Programs  of  this  kind 
will  do  more  to  alleviate  the  anxiety  and 
misery  of  those  who  are  out  of  woi*.  than 
any  amount  of  Government  subsidies.  I 
congratulate  the  President  on  making  a  pro- 
posal of  this  kind  In  his  tax  message  to  the 
Congress. 

Next,  there  must  be  Increased  mobility  of 
labor  and  resources  This  can  be  best 
achieved  by  more  widespread  Information 
regarding  Job  opportunities  and  by  break- 
ing down  local  and  State  barriers  to  the  free 
movement  of  persons  and  goods.  Further- 
more, we  must  rid  ourselves  of  un-American 
union  restrictions  on  freedom  of  occupation, 
and  vigorously  oppose  all  forms  of  payments 
for  work  not  actually  performed. 

In  addition,  there  must  be  an  Increase  In 
the  flexibility  in  both  directions  of  wages 
and  prices.  In  the  Interest  of  further  op- 
port\inlty  for  the  free  American  workman 
we  must  not  put  men  In  straitjackets  by 
adopting  rigid  wage  rates  and  prices.  For 
similar  reasons  we  must  question  Industry- 


wide collective  bargaining  and  long-term 
contracts  which  provide  for  annual  wage 
cost  Increases,  regardless  of  productivity  or 
prosperity. 

Next,  legislation  should  Increase  the  fl.iw 
of  invention  and  innovation.  This  is  one 
of  the  unique  advantages  of  the  American 
sjstem — It  permits  genius  and  labor  to  en- 
Joy  the  fruits  of  their  talents  and  every 
laborer  to  climb  as  high  as  he  can  on  the 
ladder  of  economic  success.  To  that  end  we 
must  oppose  any  Increase  In  Government- 
held  or  controlled  patents.  Furthermore,  we 
must  always  seek  better  means  of  increas- 
ing effective  and  legitimate  competition. 
Monopoly  stultifies,  but  competition  ener- 
gizes, our  economy. 

Finally,  we  must  increase  our  exports  in 
international  trade.  Brisk  trade  in  great 
volume  is  important  to  our  economic  health 
and  welfare  American  "know-how"  Is  still 
a  very  precious  Ingredient  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  use 
it  with  great  vigor  and  great  purpose. 

My  sixth  and  last  proposal  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  economic  freedom  Is  to  Insist 
that  our  schools  educate  our  students  in  the 
gospel  of  free  enterprise.  Here  again  we 
must  do  away  with  our  double  standard  of 
giving  llpservlce  to  and  living  off  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  enterprise  while  at  the 
same  time  we  either  fail  to  teach  its  prin- 
ciples, or.  In  many  cases,  teach  concepts 
which  would  destroy  it. 

Probably  fewer  than  1  out  of  every  20 
of  all  high  school  students  takes  even  one 
course  in  economics,  and  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  all  college  students  do  so.  And 
much  of  what  little  is  taught  Is  weak,  mis- 
leading, or  even  wrong — in  many  cases  it 
does  more  to  prejudice  students  against 
than  to  convert  them  to  free  enterprise. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  find. 
The  best  estimate  available  is  that  fewer 
than  one-tenth  of  all  elementary  and  fewer 
than  one-fourth  of  all  secondary  school- 
teachers (majoring  in  social  sciences)  take 
even  one  course  in  economics  while  at  col- 
lege. In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  P  out  of 
every  10  teacher  colleges  fall  to  have  a  single 
economist  on  their  faculties.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  our  States  do  not  demand  a 
course  in  economics  as  a  requirement  for 
certification.  The  remedying  of  this  danger- 
ous situation  Is  a  program  worthy  of  this 
great  organization. 

I  submit  that  businessmen  themselves  are 
largely  to  blame  for  the  death  of  economic 
literacy  in  the  country.  The  boards  of  trus- 
tees of  most  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  the  boards  of  education  of  most  second- 
ary and  elementary  schools  are  largely  of- 
ficered by  businessmen.  What  have  they 
done  to  become  acquainted  with  the  curricu- 
lums  of  their  various  institutions?  What 
have  they  done  to  make  sure  that  teachers 
basically  trained  in  the  principles  of  free  en- 
terprise system  are  employed?  In  many  cases 
not  only  have  they  done  nothing  but  they 
have  recommended  to  their  various  business 
corporations  that  they  contribute  to  educa- 
tional institutions  whose  economic  philoso- 
phy is  alien  to  free  enterprise.  In  these  days 
In  which  business  Is  asked  to  and  should 
make  substantial  contributions  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  I  submit  there  is  a 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  donors  to  see  that 
the  recipients  of  their  gifts  not  betray  the 
hand  which  feeds  them. 

In  summary,  my  six  proposals  merely  en- 
visage that  we  shall  do  away  with  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  our  civilization.  There  must  be  no 
double  standard  for  the  President,  for  gov- 
ernment, for  business,  for  education,  or  for 
individuals.  We  must  renew  and  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  catise  of  freedom  which  Is 
more  Important  ihan  life  Itself.  If  we 
achieve  that  goal  and  shoulder  our  own  re- 
sponsibility, we  need  not  worry  about  our 
economic  growth.  For  It  la  the  history  of 
all  civilizations  that  free  and  responsible 
God-serving   people   are    always   prosperous. 
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We  need  to  worry  about  our  "JconcHnlc  growth 
only  when  we  have  a  regimented  and  con- 
trolled economy.    That  is  the  reason  we  are 

worrying  now.  Should  we  engage  In  further 
regimentation  we  will  have  grave  ca\ise  to 
worry  about  the  continuation  of  our  Repub- 
lic, for  in  the  wise  ard  prophetic  words  of 
Somerset  Maugham: 

■•A  nation  that  want*  anything  more  than 
freedom  will  lose  its  freedom,  and  the  Irony 
of  it  is.  if  It  Is  comfort  and  security  it  wants. 
It  will  lose  them,  too." 


OxTTLiNE    or    Fapik    Pkefarxd    bt    John    H. 

STAMBAUGH,   VICI    CHANCDXOH,    VANDEEBI1.T 

Untveisitt 

Political  action  resulting  from  fear  often 
falls  to  accomplish  the  mission  originally 
intended.  Federal  aid  to  education  appears 
to  be  developing  Into  a  classical  example. 

Inspired  by  dynamic  Soviet  scientific  ad- 
vsuace  demraistrated  by  Sputnik  I,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  determined  to  Im- 
prove educational  processes  in  this  country 
In  order  to  create  more  and  better  sdentista — 
more  and  better  engineers — more  and  better 
mathematicians  with  whom  to  win  the  race 
in  space.  Certain  components  of  the  pro- 
gram have  stayed  on  target.  Others  have 
drifted  far  afield.  Most  of  the  current  pro- 
posals make  no  sense  at  all  so  far  as  winning 
the  deadly  race  is  concerned.  On  target 
have  been  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Institutes  to  improve  teaching  in  the  phys- 
ical sciences  and  mathematics  and  research 
Kupp<Ht  for  physicists,  chemists,  biologists, 
mathematicians  and  engineers.  Not  so  ac- 
curately aimed  are  the  NDEA  programs, 
present  and  proposed,  such  as  loans  to  almost 
anyone  who  can  stay  in  college  regardless 
of  course  of  study  or  quality  of  work,  schol- 
arship assistance  and  support  of  teachers' 
salaries  through  the  States,  measured  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  with  little  or  no  concession 
to  quality  or  curriculum  emphasis. 

The  reader  may  say.  and  justifiably,  that 
It  is  easy  to  criticize  so  let  us  be  constructive 
by  proposing  a  better  Federal  program  for 
winning  the  battle  of  the  scientists: 

1.  Continue  to  support  and  expand  the 
activities  of  the  N8F. 

2.  Halt  all  NDEA  programs  administered 
by  HEW. 

3.  Pick  up  the  entire  check  for  ROTC. 

4.  Stop  housing  loans  for  dormitories,  and 
in  place  of  this,  give  private  colleges  the 
right  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  for  self- 
liquidating  projects. 

6.  If  the  State  Department  needs  more 
linguists,  let  State  administer  scholarship 
prograi^  for  language  study,  requiring  that 
recipient  scholars  serve  3  years  in  the  For- 
eign Service  after  graduation.  This  is  the 
practice  now  followed  by  the  Naval  ROTC. 

6.  Pass  enabling  legislation  to  make  ef- 
fective the  Florence  Agreement  relating  to 
tariffs  on  books,  scientific  apparatus,  and 
other  cultiiral  materiads. 

7.  Establish  a  unit  in  the  Office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Education  charged  with  pro- 
moting as  a  patriotic  duty  local  support  of 
education  and  Individual  motivation  for 
education.  This  would  be  strictly  an  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  facility. 


A  PaoposAi.  To  EsTABUSH  a  Nationai.  Edu- 
cational Devxlopmxnt  Agknct 

(Statement  by  Alvln  C.  Eurich  for  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  June  30,  1981) 

TirX  TWO  CRTTICAL  PSOBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN 
XDtTCATION    TODAY 

The  challenge  facing  American  education 
can  be  simply  stated.  During  the  past  dec- 
ade we  have  been  unable  to  solve  the  two 
critical  problems  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 
The  first  is  quantitative:  We  must  educate 
students  in  unprecedented  numbers,  and  we 
face  even  gpreater  growth  of  enrollments  in 
the  years  ahead.     Second  is  the  quality  of 


education :  We  must  prepare  students  to  cope 
with  more  ctwnplex  issues,  new  fields  of 
knowledge,  and  a  society  in  which  the  rate 
of  change  continues  to  accelerate  daily. 
American  education  is  being  challenged  as 
never  before  in  our  hUtory.  At  stake  is  the 
future  of  the  Nation. 

So  far  American  education  has  failed  to 
solve  the  problems  of  numbers  and  quality. 
We  have  tried  hard  In  the  last  5  years,  by 
bolstering  our  conventional  educational 
practices  in  various  ways.  But  we  seem  to 
fall  further  and  further  behind  In  the  battle 
to  provide  every  student  with  a  well-qual- 
ifled  teacher  and  the  other  necessities  of  a 
first-rate  education. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Our  educa- 
tional problems  are  new:  no  educational  sys- 
tem has  ever  had  to  meet  such  severe  chal- 
lenges. But  our  conventional  methods  for 
meeting  these  new  problems  are  leftovers 
from  an  age  when  education  did  not  even 
conceive  of  the  challenges  which  it  now 
faces. 

Why  hasn't  our  educational  system  kept 
pace  with  the  accelerating  tide  of  our  pur- 
poseful Innovation  which  has  transformed 
American  society?  Simply  stated,  this  fail- 
ure results  from  a  major  deficiency  of  our 
educational  system.  We  have  no  group  of 
people  in  our  entire  educational  setup  whose 
special  business  it  Is  to  work  full  time  on 
the  improvement  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 
In  agriculture.  In  Industry,  In  medicine  and 
in  the  military  we  have  made  great  strides 
in  recent  years  primarily  because  we  have 
had  large  groups  of  highly  competent  people 
devoting  all  of  their  time  to  research  and 
development. 

We  could  accomplish  the  .same  thing  In 
education.  Powerful  new  means  of  comm\i- 
nlcatlon  are  ready  to  be  used  by  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Experimentation  has  already 
shown  that  such  Innovations  as  televised  In- 
struction, team  teaching,  flexible  class  size, 
teaching  machines,  audio  tapes,  and  Individ- 
ual programing  are  both  economically  feasi- 
ble and  educationally  effective.  But  we  n^ed 
conscious,  unified  leadership  In  the  further 
research  and  development  required  to  bring 
these  new  methods  to  every  school  In  the 
Nation  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

background:  a  proposal  for  state  commis- 
sions ON  educational  development 

At  the  Governor's  conference  in  1960  I 
suggested  that  each  State  set  up  a  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Development.  It 
would  be  the  task  of  this  commission  to  look 
to  the  future  constantly  and  devote  its 
entire  attention  to  the  Improvement  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State.  Obviously  such  com- 
missions would  not  follow  a  uniform  pattern. 
Their  organization  would  vary  from  State  to 
State  in  order  to  fit  the  educational  struc- 
ture. But  in  evry  case,  tliese  commissions 
should  aim  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  edu- 
cation which  is  comparable  to  that  in  agri- 
culture, industry,  or  medicine  and  which 
says,  each  year  we  can  and  will  do  the  Job 
better. 

The  membership  of  such  commissions 
should  be  of  the  highest  caliber — Comparable 
to  the  board  of  regents  or  trustees  of  the 
State  university — and  shou'.d  work  with  a 
highly   qualified   staff. 

The  commission  would  have  no  adminis- 
trative responsibilities.  It  would  serve  pri- 
marily three  functions: 

1.  It  would  sponsor  new  experiments  de- 
signed to  provide  higher  quality  education 
with  due  regard  for  eflaclency  and  economy, 

2.  It  would  disseminate  Information  about 
new  developments,  not  only  within  the  State 
but  throughout  the  country,  and 

3.  It  would  promote  the  adoption  of  such 
developments  as  have  been  tried  and  found 
successful.  And  it  would  issue  an  annual 
report  and  recommend  necessary  legislation. 

The  commission  for  educational  develop- 
ment should  be  financed  on  the  basis  of  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  State's  budget  for 
education  at  something  of  the  magnitude  of 


one-half  of  1  percent  to  start  out  with. 
Prom  such  an  appropriation,  it  should  be 
authorized  to  make  granU  to  educational 
institutions  for  experiments  designed  to  im- 
prove educational  methods.  The  return  on 
such  an  investment.  In  higher  quality  educa- 
tion, would  be  rewarding  beyond  our  wildest 
drcani.s. 

At  the  outset,  the  commission  would  re- 
examine the  generally  accepted  premises  on 
which  we  are  now  operating  our  schools 
and  colleges.  While  considering  the  set 
formulas  and  identifying  the  areas  in  which 
it  would  work,  it  might  well  assess  the  re- 
sults of  promising  educational  experiments 
throughout  the  country. 

FOLLOWUP  or  THE  GOVEHNORS'  CONFERENCE 

Following  the  Giovernors'  conference,  the 
ytiggestion  of  the  commission  was  considered 
at  il)  the  annual  meeting  of  legislative 
leiiders  in  Chicago  on  November  11;  (2)  the 
annual  general  assembly  of  the  States  In 
Chicago  on  December  3;  (3)  the  Council  of 
College  and  University  Presidents  for  the 
btate  of  Michigan:  and  (4)  the  American 
A.-soclation  of  School  Board  Members. 

Following  the  meeting  with  legislative 
leaders,  the  group  agreed  unanimously  to 
press  for  legislation  setting  up  the  commis- 
sion. A  model  bill  to  be  used  in  presenting 
the  matter  to  legislatures  has  been  drawn 
up  and  distributed. 

Furthermore,  the  suggestion  of  a  State 
commi.<^slon  on  educational  development  was 
printed  in  (1)  the  Saturday  Review,  (2) 
Education  Digest,  (3)  New  York  Supervisor, 
(4)  Waukegan,  111.,  newspaper,  (5)  Higher 
Education.  (6)  Fenn  College  Bulletin.  (7) 
Tax  Review  Bulletin,  among  others. 

ACTIVITIES   OF  INDIVIDUAL  STATES 

Following  the  Governors'  conference,  legis- 
lators from  the  State  of  Washington  sug- 
gested In  a  report  that  a  group  be  set  up 
to  devote  full  time  to  educational  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon  the  Governor  re- 
quested the  chairman  of  the  State  board  of 
education  to  review  the  suggestion  of  setting 
up  a  commission  with  the  thought  that  the 
St.-ae  board  might  propose  legislation. 

Fjr  New  York,  Commissioner  James  E. 
•Mien,  Jr..  made  a  speech  before  the  State 
superintendents  In  September  in  which  he 
recommended  that  a  group  be  set  up  in 
New  York  within  the  State  education  de- 
p.'^rtment  to  devote  full  time  to  educational 
developments. 

In  California.  Governor  Brown  has  sug- 
gested that  such  a  commission  might  be 
developed  In  that  State. 

For  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  presidents 
of  all  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  the  legislative  leaders,  considered 
the  possibilities  of  a  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Development. 

From  Minnesota  has  come  a  request  for 
model  legislation  to  set  up  the  commission. 

Other  States  in  which  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  some  activity  showing  legislative  In- 
terest in  the  commission  are  Massachusetts, 
Missouri.  Hawaii,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois. 

NEED    FOR   COORDINATION    AND    STIMULATION    OF 
STATK    GROUPS 

As  the  State  groups  get  underway,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  some  agency  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  stimulate  the  establishment 
of  similar  groups  in  other  States  and  to 
disseminate  information  about  new  develop- 
ments. This  leads  to  the  proposal  for  the 
National   Educational   Development  Agency. 

PROPOS.^L     TO     ESTABLISH     A     NATIONAL     EDUCA- 
TIONAL   DHTVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

It  is  now  proposed  to  establish  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an  in- 
dependent agency  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Development  Agency. 
The  Agency  should  consist  of  a  National 
Board,  a  Director,  and  a  small  staff.  The 
persons  nominated  for  appointment  as  mem- 
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hers  of  the  Board  should  be  (1)  eminent 
in  business  cultural,  professional.  clTlc,  and 
economic  life  of  the  country;  (2)  selected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  established  records 
uf  distinguished  service:  and  (S)  repre- 
sentative of  the  views  of  leaders  of  the 
Nation. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  AGENCY 

Tlje  Agency  should  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected— 

( 1 )  To  stimulate  and  encourage  with 
matching  grants  to  the  individual  States  ma- 
jor experiments  and  new  developments  in 
education  designed  to  improve  instructional 
programs  at  all  levels; 

(2)  To  foster  the  interchange  of  informa- 
tion al>out  educational  developments  among 
the  States; 

(3)  At  the  request  of  the  head  of  a  U.S. 
Government  organization,  to  initiate  and 
support  projects  designed  to  make  more  ef- 
fective the  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  organization;  and 

(4)  To  establish  such  special  commissions 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
necessary  for  the  purpoeea  of  the  Agency. 

In  exercising  the  authority  and  discharg- 
ing its  functions,  the  Agency  shall  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  any  educational  program 
carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  various  States  and  territories;  Its  sole 
purpose  shall  be  to  foster  Improvements  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  now  does  in 
support  of  experimental  stations  and  exten- 
sion services  in  the  land  grant  colleges. 

By  means  of  having  a  staff  at  each  of  the 
State  agencies  and  at  the  Federal  level  de- 
voting full  time  to  improvements  in  educa- 
tion, we  would  be  bound  to  develop  more 
efficient  and  more  economical  procedures. 
No  longer  would  we  be  confronted  with  re- 
quests for  Just  more  money  to  peipetuate 
and  further  entrench  outmoded  and  archaic 
methods.  As  in  every  other  field  of  human 
endeavor  education  can  and  must  be  Im- 
proved; and.  as  in  every  other  field,  such 
improvement  can  come  only  by  creating 
groups  that  devote  their  full  attention  to 
"more  learning  In  less  time." 


[From  the  National  Education  Association 
Research  Division,  May  1961] 

Major  Issxtes  in  Public  Education  Related 
TO  Federal  Legislative  Policy 

I.  introduction 
American  education  Is  undergoing  enor- 
mous changes.  The  Nation's  need  for  a  bet- 
ter educated  citlaenry  and  the  personal 
desires  of  individuals  for  more  of  a  better 
education  have  combined  to  set  off  what 
Fortune  magazine  depicts  as  "The  Nation's 
Schools:  A  Revolution  Begins."  » 

Explosion  of  knoirledge 
The  revolution  in  the  schools  has  roots  in 
the  changes  which  have  been  taking  place 
In  knowledge  Itself.  The  state  of  change  In 
knowledge  was  described  by  V^lncent  Heath 
Whitney  as  follows: 

"First,  knowledge  has  been  vastly  multi- 
plied and  is  still  enlarging  at  an  Increasing 
rate.  In  anthropological  terms,  the  culture 
base  has  been  extended  The  longer  the 
base,  the  greater  are  the  opportunities  for 
recombinlng  items  already  in  existence. 
which  Is  the  basis  for  developing  new  arti- 
facts and  new  ideas,  in  short,  new  knowl- 
edge. Man's  increasing  inventiveness  is  a 
function  of  his  ever  widening  understand- 
ing rather  than  of  an  increase  in  his  innate 
Intelligence.  This  Increasing  inventiveness 
produces,  second,  a  higher  rate  of  tech- 
nological and  social  change  than  past  socle- 
ties  have  known."  ' 


'  Fortune.  April  1961.    Front  cover. 

'  Whitney.  Vincent  Heath.  "Science.  Gov- 
ernment, and  Society."  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence."  327:   50-58;   January  1960,  p.  63. 
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Other  stimuli  of  the  revolution  In  the 
schools  are  to  be  found  In  the  oomblnatlon 
of  events,  both  domestic  and  International, 
which  haa  transformed  this  Nation  and  its 
youth  from  an  attitude  of  almost  Indiffer- 
ence or  placid  acceptance  of  education  to  an 
attitude  of  dynamic  Interest  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning. 

These  events  are  described  by  magazines 
of  wide  circulation.  Last  December  Life 
magazine  wrote  dramatically  of  "the  explo- 
sion of  science,"  pointing  out  that  "tech- 
nology advanced  further  in  this  age  than  in 
all  man's  previous  existence."*  Look  maga- 
zine In  January  wrote  with  equal  drama  of 
the  "youth  of  the  sixties:  the  explosive 
generation"  and  found  these  young  men  and 
women  to  be  "dedicated  to  education  and 
willing  to  work  at  It."*  Many  school  prin- 
cipals who  were  polled  by  Look  "wrote  en- 
thusiastically of  a  crackling  new  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  the  schools."  A  few  of  these 
principals  noted  the  widening  gap  between 
the  best  students  and  the  worst. 

A  balance  in  universal  education 

As  a  nation  we  have  long  believed  in  uni- 
versal education.  With  the  resources  avail- 
able, the  schools  have  concentrated  upon  a 
curriculum  which  would  meet  the  needs  of 
most  of  the  students.  As  we  assess  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  1st  part  of  the  20th 
century,  It  is  clear  that  the  schools  served 
best  the  educational  needs  of  the  average 
pupil,  failed  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  less 
than  average  pupil,  and  could  have  done 
much  better  for  the  intellectually  gifted 
group. 

While  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  staff 
and  building  needs  for  the  enrollment  in- 
creases of  the  past  20  years,  even  stronger 
pressures  have  developed.  The  new  knowl- 
edge which  Whitney  wrote  of  and  which 
Life  magazine  Illustrated  set  off  a  reex- 
amination of  the  public  schools.  Many  of 
the  facts  that  we  have  been  teaching  were 
rendered  obsolete.  It  became  apparent  that 
parts  of  the  curriculum  required  extensive 
revision.  Science  and  technology  have 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  new 
machines  to  reinforce,  to  stimulate,  and  to 
add  to  the  learning  exijertence  of  the  class- 
room. Research  and  experiments  are  under- 
way to  find  a  satisfactory  combination  of  the 
revised  curriculum,  the  new  teaching 
methods,  and  the  time  and  talents  of  the 
classroom  teacher. 

One  outcome  is  certain.  The  schools  of 
today  and  tomorrow  are  striving  for  quality 
within  the  framework  of  a  broadening  ap- 
proach to  the  American  ideal  of  universal 
education. 

Education — A    national    concern 

The  national  interest  In  education  was 
expressed  by  many  leaders  in  President 
Eisenhower's  administration.  The  review 
of  the  manpower  needs  in  the  decade  ahead 
conducted  by  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  P.  Mitchell,  "Manpower  Challenge  of 
the  1960's,"  concluded  that  the  tremendous 
advances  which  were  in  sight  for  the  sixties 
in  terms  of  scientific  and  technological 
know-how  depended  upon  "how  effectively 
ovu  people  as  Individuals — our  manpower — 
are  able  to  use  the  new  tools  at  hand." ' 
Secretary  Mitchell  pointed  to  the  need  to 
improve  Individual  competence,  present  and 
prospective,  across  the  spectrum  of  human 
talents  and  to  the  need  to  "strengthen  and 
support  our  school  system." 

The  former  scientific  adviser  to  President 
Eisenhower.  Dr.  Kistlakowsky,  identified 
the  fundamental  requirement  for  scientific 


•Life,  Silver  Anniversary  Edition,  Dec.  26. 
1960.  pp.  14  and  16. 

«Look.  Jan.  3,  1961.  pp.  16-20. 

•  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  "Manjxjwer 
Challenge  of  the  1960'8,"  Washington,  D.C., 
1960,  p.  22. 


progress  In  the  United  States  as  a  general 
upgrading  of  the  Intellect.  He  is  quoted  in 
the  "Annals"  as  follows: 

"Our  national  objective  shoiuld  not  be  the 
creation  of  an  elite  corps  of  Intellectuals, 
but  rather  one  of  raising  and  Improving  the 
intellectual  tone  of  otir  whole  society.  •  •  • 
We  cannot  achieve  a  desirable  level  of 
scientific  activity  until  there  Is  not  only 
Its  acceptance  by  society  but  a  con.scious 
desire  to  cultivate  and  encourage  intel- 
lectual excellence."* 

What  the  future  holds  for  the  United 
States  In  national  growth  and  in  Interna- 
tional infiuence  is  to  a  large  extent  depend- 
ent upon  how  well  we  adapt  our  education 
system  to  meet  the  changes  In  our  require- 
ments for  education.  America  is  chal- 
lenged on  several  fronts:  The  challenge  to 
our  scientific  and  technological  position 
from  the  Soviet  space  conquest  Is  one  con- 
spicuous aspect  of  the  challenge.  We  are 
also  challenged  on  our  Influence  among  na- 
tions, on  our  ability  to  resolve  domestic 
Issues,  and  on  the  ability  of  a  free  enter- 
prise system  to  respond  to  national  ajid 
international  needs  as  effectively  as  can  the 
planned  and  controlled  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Survival  of  our  kind  of  government  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  use  we  make  of  the 
institutions  and  instruments  we  have  at  our 
command  to  develop  our  human  resources. 
Although  we  have  many  fine  institutions  for 
implementing  growth  along  the  lines  of  our 
democratic  Ideals — a  government  of  laws,  a 
free  economy,  a  two-party  political  system, 
churches,  and  a  free  press  and  other  free 
media  of  communication — our  schools  stand 
out  as  oiu:  one  basic  institution  through 
which  we  can  meet  the  multifold  demands 
and  still  perpetuate  our  economic  and  po- 
litical freedom. 

Except  for  the  chance  of  a  period  of  com- 
pulsory military  service  for  young  men, 
schools  are  the  one  captive  exi>erience  of  all 
citizens.  Our  society  has  many  means  of 
communicating  to  the  Individual  after  the 
school  years.  But  the  individual  is  largely 
free  to  select  what  he  wants  to  read  or  listen 
to.  He  is  a  member  of  no  one  church,  labor 
or  business  group,  or  political  party.  He 
chooses  his  own  life  work  from  what  he 
can  find  and  functions  in  his  best  Interest 
as  he  sees  fit.  He  is  not  part  of  a  manpower 
plan  designed  to  push  his  country  Into 
world  supremacy. 

The  public  schools  are  the  broad  oppor- 
tunity a  republic  affords  to  upgrade  the  in- 
tellect and  skills  of  citizens  and  to  develop 
the  talents  and  skills  this  Nation  needs  for 
growth  and  survival.  The  full  potential  of 
the  schools  for  the  development  of  skilled 
manpower  has  not  been  fully  used.  The 
scope  and  quality  of  the  Job  the  schools  do 
are  limited  by  the  provision  which  Is  made 
for  financial  support  to  buy  the  services 
of  talented  teachers  and  to  build  and  equip 
classrooms. 

Complaints  about  the  adequacy  of  our 
education  system  have  characterized  this  de- 
velopment throughout  most  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  The  pace  of  social  and  tech- 
noZoglcal  change  has  always  been  more  rapid 
and  decisive  than  the  adjustment  in  the 
educational  process.  In  retrospect  it  appears 
that  In  many  areas  we  have  been  a  genera- 
tion or  more  behind  with  the  gamut  of 
knowledge  and  skills  required  by  the  ad- 
vance of  technology. 

One  by  one  the  inadequacies  In  breadth 
and  scope  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  the 
schools  are  teaching  command  the  public's 
attention.  The  controversies  not  infre- 
quently reached  the  Congress  In  the  form  of 
a  proposed  program  to  do  something  about 
them  immediately.    It  does  no  good  to  blast 


•  Wengert,  Norman,  foreword.  "Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science."  327:  9-10;  January  1960.  p.  9. 
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the  schools  today  for  the  Inadequacies  In  the 
preparation  of  former  public-school  pupils, 
although  it  may  help  to  strengthen  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  pupib*  now  In  school.  These 
are  the  ones  who  will  be  In  the  manpower 
pool  1  to  12  or  16  years  hence.  These  are 
the  only  ones  the  schools  can  do  anything 
for  now.  There  Is  truly  a  need  across  the 
Nation  now  to  offer  the  kind  of  education  in 
the  public  schools  which  will  be  needed  dur- 
ing the  next  generation.  We  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress  in  public  education, 
but  It  is  reg/ettable  that  despite  substantial 
progress  there  is  still  a  strong  tendency  to 
set  the  curriculum  and  Investment  at  levels 
of  hindsight  rather  than  foresight. 

Facing  the  schools  are  tremendous  tasks: 
of  curriculum  revision  to  meet  the  demands 
of  expanding  knowledge,  of  school  reorgani- 
zation and  district  consolidation,  of  con- 
structing adequate  facilities,  of  staffing  the 
schools  with  teachers  and  other  personnel 
dedicated  to  meet  the  demands  of  teaching, 
and  of  adapting  technical  aids  to  strengthen 
and  reinforce  learning. 

Facing  the  Nation  is  the  critical  decision 
of  how  quality  education  shall  be  financed. 
To  date,  the  States  and  localities  have  will- 
ingly, for  the  most  part,  taxed  and  borrowed 
at  an  unprecedented  rate  to  finance  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  for  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  youth.  Yet 
we  are  many  billions  of  dollars  short  of  fi- 
nancing a  quality  education  in  every  State 
and  in  every  school  district  in  the  United 
States.  Federal  support  for  schools  is  needed 
to  strengthen  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  finance  schools. 

n.    ITACHBaS 

In  the  past  few  years  the  question  of 
teachers'  salaries  has  been  debated  from  the 
White  House  to  school  board  meetings  and 
public  forums  across  the  land.  We  have 
been  told  that  teachers'  salaries  should  be 
doubled  and  that,  of  course,  in  simple  Jus- 
tice we  should  pay  teachers  what  they  are 
worth.  On  May  24,  1959,  President  Eisen- 
hower stated: 

"Higher  salaries  are  a  first  requirement, 
but  we  need  also  to  recognize  the  great  im- 
portance of  what  teachers  do  and  to  accord 
them  the  encouragement,  understanding, 
and  recognition  which  will  help  to  make  the 
teaching  profession  attractive  to  increasing 
numbers  of  first-rate  people." ' 

In  the  special  statement  prepared  for  the 
NEA  Journal.  Vice  President  Nixon  said: 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  teachers 
of  America  that  we  lack  adequate  classroom 
facilities  in  all  too  many  of  the  Nation's 
school  districts.  And  still  less  need  they 
be  told  that,  even  on  a  national  average, 
teachers'  salaries  are  In  no  way  conunen- 
surate  with  a  high  professional  calling.  We 
have  come  to  take  too  much  for  granted  the 
dedication  of  our  teachers — but  dedication 
is  not  its  own  reward." ' 

The  statement  by  President  Elsenhower's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  also  dealt  with 
the  salary  question: 

"The  public  attention  to  the  shockingly 
low  average  level  of  teachers'  salaries  is  long 
overdue.   •   •   • 

•'Teachers'  salaries  should  be  increased  to 
the  point  where  the  teacher  does  not  have  to 
work  on  other  Jobs  to  eke  out  a  living."  » 

The  national  goals  document  presented  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  at  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  called  for  teachers'  average  salaries  50 
percent  higher  in  purchasing  power   to  be 


'  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
"Education  for  the  Age  of  Science,"  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  the  White  House,  May  24,  1959, 
statement  by  the  President. 

'October  1960,  p.  11. 

*  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
op.  clt..  p.  10. 


achieved  over  a  4-year  period  in  order  to 
have  a  professionally  qualified  teacher  in 
every  public  school  classroom.'* 

The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  report  on 
education  stated: 

"But  the  root  problem  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession remains  financial.  More  perhaps  than 
any  other  profession,  teaching  needs  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  to  whom  pay  is  not 
an  overriding  consideration;  but  until  we 
pay  teachers  at  least  as  well  as  the  middle 
echelon  of  executives  we  cannot  expect  the 
profession  to  attract  Its  full  share  of  the 
available  range  of  talents.  Salaries  must  be 
raised  Immediately  and  substantially."  " 

Press  and  forum  emit  a  constant  stream  of 
statements  about  the  need  for  raising  teach- 
ers' salaries.  Everyone  agrees  that  teachers' 
salaries  should  be  adequate.  Almost  every- 
one agrees  that  teachers'  salaries  must  be 
greatly  increased  to  be  adequate.  The  stmple 
Justice  of  raising  teachers'  salaries  to  a  pro- 
fessional level  is  well  established,  but  sal- 
aries will  not  move  upward  under  the  pres- 
sures of  simple  Justice.  To  move  salaries  up- 
ward to  the  level  required  to  staff  the  schools 
with  professionally  trained  and  personally 
qualified  teachers  will  require  the  concen- 
trated financial  support  of  all  three  levels 
of  government — local,  State,  and  National. 
In  terms  of  quality  and  quantity,  the  staff 
needs  which  lie  ahead  of  the  Nation's  public 
schools  are  huge. 

Quality  requirements  for  the  teachers 

Any  realistic  discussion  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries should  be  based  on  the  kinds  of  persons 
teachers  really  are  and  the  kind  of  person 
which  should  be  teaching  In  the  classrooms 
of  public  schools.  The  American  people,  in- 
cluding many  political  leaders,  still  hold  false 
stereotypes  of  teachers.  This  affects  de- 
cisions on  pay  scales. 

The  typical  teacher  in  the  United  States 
Is  no  longer  a  sweet  yovmg  thing  in  her  early 
twenties  who  lives  with  her  mother  and 
father  at  no  cost  to  herself.  She  Is  not  a 
person  with  only  2  years  of  college  training. 
Her  working  day  is  not  a  6-hour  arrange- 
ment, and  she  does  not  always  have  a  3- 
months'  vacation,  even  without  pay. 

This  typical  teacher  In  the  American  pub- 
lic school  Is  both  mature  and  well  educated. 
This  person  Is  about  43  years  of  age,  has  gone 
to  college  4.7  years,  and  has  taught  school 
for  13  years."  One  summer  in  three  this 
teacher  goes  back  to  college  at  his  or  her 
own  expense.  During  the  school  year,  this 
teacher  averages  a  45-  to  50-hour  week  In 
teaching,  grading  papers,  and  planning  work 
for  the  days  ahead.''  With  this  much  col- 
lege training  and  experience  and  at  an  age 
when  the  worker  should  be  getting  some- 
where, the  typical  classroom  teachers  salary 
Is  likely  to  be  $5,215. 

The  qualifications  which  the  professional 
teacher  should  have  may  be  simply  stated  as 
follows:  (a)  well  educated — with  a  broad 
general  education  plus  specialization  in  the 
subject  matter  to  be  taught;  (b)  personally 
competent — with  intelligence,  character, 
leadership,  dedication,  and  understanding  of 
children;  and  (c)  professionally  prepared — 
with  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  teach - 


'"U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  "National 
Goals  in  the  Staffing  and  Construction  of 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools: 
1959-69,"  Washington,  DC,  April  1960,  p.  1. 

"  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  special  stud- 
ies project,  "The  Pursuit  of  Excellence,"  Gar- 
den City,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1958,  pp   25-26. 

"  National  Education  Association,  Research 
Division,  "The  Status  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic-School Teacher,"  Research  Bulletin 
35:  43,  44,  46;  February  1957. 

"  National  Education  Association,  Research 
Division,  "Teaching  Load  In  1950,"  Research 
Bulletin  29;  14;  February  1951. 


ing  and  learning,  mastery  of  teach- 
ing methods,  and  skill  In  handling  learning 
difficulties. 

The  lmf>ortance  of  selecting  a  qualified 
teacher  for  each  and  every  classroom  in  the 
Nation  is  underscored  when  the  infiuence  of 
each  and  every  teacher  is  accounted  for. 
The  elementary  school  teacher  who  retires 
this  year  after  a  full  career  of  teaching  will 
have  taught  at  least  1,000  pupils  in  his  career 
of  teaching.  A  high  school  teacher  under 
our  departmentalized  setup  will  have  taught 
at  least  5.000  pupils  in  the  course  of  his 
career.  Translated  into  larger  units,  100  In- 
comi>€tent  elementary  school  teachers  will 
have  affected  adversely  the  subsequent 
careers  of  100,000  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  One  hundred  Incompetent  high 
school  teachers  will  have  affected  in  this  way 
the  careers  of  half  a  million  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  wish  to  Improve  drasti- 
cally the  quality  of  American  public  educa- 
tion, a  basic  step  needed  is  to  offer  a  salary 
which  permits  school  boards  across  the  Na- 
tion to  select  only  fully  trained  and  compe- 
tent classroom  teachers.  The  supply  of 
qualified  teachers  will  have  to  be  greatly 
Increased  before  school  boards  can  be  selec- 
tive in  their  recruitment  of  teachers. 

Staff  requirements  in  the  decade  ahead 

In  1960-61  the  NEA  Research  Division  esti- 
mated that  1.408,962  classroom  teachers  were 
employed  in  the  public  schools  of  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  we  In- 
clude the  principals,  supervisors,  and  other 
instructional  staff,  the  total  number  of  pro- 
fessional staff  persons  for  the  current  school 
year  Is  estimated  at  1,526,079."  Estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  current  trends  In  the  ratio 
of  enrollments  to  instructional  staff,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  projects  that  between 
1959  and  1969  more  than  1.8  million  pro- 
fessionally trained  persons — teachers  and 
other  staff — will  be  needed  to  staff  the  Na- 
tlons  classrooms."  Between  1958-59  and 
1968-69  the  number  of  classroom  teaching 
positions  alone  will  Increase  by  400.000  to 
take  care  of  growth  In  enrollments  and  serv- 
ices. In  addition  a  cumulative  total  of  1.6 
million  teachers  will  be  needed  to  replace 
those  teachers  leaving  the  profession  If  pres- 
ent separation  trends  continue." 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  the 
new  demand  for  classroom  positions  at 
193.145  for  the  next  school  year,  1961-62,  and 
at  220,732  for  1964-66.  The  dimension  of  the 
new  demand  for  classroom  positions  is  over- 
whelming when  we  realize  that  for  almost 
every  school  year  up  to  1968-69  more  teachers 
must  be  hired  for  replacement  and  growth 
than  there  were  either  lawyers  and  Judges 
or  physicians  and  surgeons  in  1950.'^ 

This  presents  a  tremendous  challenge,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  class  of  1961  will 
prxiuce  about  139.061  bachelor -degree  grad- 
uates who  are  eligible  for  standard  teaching 
certificates   and   that   of   this   number    only 


"  National  Education  Association,  Research 
Division,  "Estimates  of  School  Statistics, 
1960-61."  Research  Report  1960-R15.  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  December  1960.  p.  10. 

'^  U.S.  I>epartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Office  of  Education,  "Ten-Year 
Alms  in  Education:  Staffing  and  Construct- 
ing Public  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  1959-69,"  Washington.  D  C  ,  the 
Department,  Jan.  19,  1961,  p.  19.  Office  of 
Education  projections  do  not  include  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  The  professional  persons  on  the 
instructional  staffs  of  these  States  were  esti- 
mated at  1960  and  5,500  for  the  school  year 
1960-61. 

"'Ibid,  p.  20. 

'■  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Censtis,  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  1960,"  Washington,  D.C., 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1960,  p.  218. 
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102,000  or  73.5  percent,  can  be  expected  to 
actually  take  teaching  positions. 

Ray  C.  Maul  of  the  NKA  Research  Dirlsion 
has  annually  estimated  over  the  p&st  10  3rears 
the  numbers  of  additional  teachers  which 
will  be  needed  the  next  fall  to  meet  specific 
requirements.  Dr.  Maul's  estimates  of  addl- 
tirmal  teachers  needed  for  fall  1961  totaled 
240.000.  This  figure  Is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  figure  for  "new  demand"  for  posl- 
t:o!is  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  1960-61  primarily  because  the  NEA 
Research  Division  figure  includes  an  esti- 
mated 30.000  persons  to  replace  teachers  now 
in  classrooms  who  are  unprepared  for  teach- 
ing For  September  1961  the  five  categories 
of  need  estimated  by  the  NEA  Research  Divi- 
sion are  as  follows :  " 

Needs  most  likely  to  be  met: 

1.  To  replace  those  leaving 120,000 

2.  To     serve     Increasing     enroll- 

ments      35,000 

Needs  which  have  not  been  met,  and 
are  most  likely  to  continue: 

3.  To  relieve  overcrowding  and  to 

eliminate  part-time  sessions.     30,  000 

4.  To  give  instruction  and  services 

not  now  provided 35.000 

5.  To  replace  the  unprepared 30,000 


Total  needed,  September  1961.  240.  000 
Number  of  college  graduates  of  1961 
likely  to  enter  teaching   (approx- 
imately 73',^   percent  of  the  new 
supply) 102,  000 


Net  estimated  shortage 138,  000 

Replacement  of  those  leaving  the  service: 
It  is  not  possible,  prior  to  the  opening  of  a 
new  school  year,  to  determine  exactly  how 
many  teachers  of  the  preceding  year  will  not 
return  to  service.  Termination,  in  addi- 
tion to  death,  dismissal,  and  retirement  for 
age  or  disability,  is  prompted  by  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  personal  reasons.  The  NEA  Research 
Division's  estimate  of  an  annual  lofs  of  8.5 
percent  Is  based  upon  its  close  relations  with 
State  departments  of  education  and  State 
and  local  education  associations,  as  well  as 
Its  own  studies  which  bear  upon  teacher  loss 
and  teacher  turnover.'*  Investigations  of 
loss  of  personnel  from  classroom  service  have 
not  yet  established  a  basis  for  applying  sep- 
arate percentage  rates  at  the  elementary- 
and  high-school  levels.  The  estimated  need 
for  replacement  next  September,  120.000. 
is  8.5  percent  of  the  total  staff  of  1,409,000 
currently  In  service. 

Increased  enrollment:  The  exact  Increase 
in  enrollment  in  September  1961  over  that 
of  September  1960  cannot  be  foretold,  but 
It  is  certain  to  exceed  1  million  pupils  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  combined. 
Annual  Increases  of  1  million  or  more  have 
been  recorded  for  more  than  a  decade.  But 
not  until  September  1960  did  the  first  grade 
of  the  elementary  schools  feel  the  impact  of 
*.  4  million  births  6  years  earlier.  Thus  the 
uninterrupted  increase  will  continue  at  least 
until  1965,  even  If  the  annual  birth  rate 
should  level  off  to  4  to  4 '4  million  per  year. 

The  high  schools,  of  course,  have  yet  to 
feel  the  full  surge  of  the  expanding  birth 
rate  of  the  past  15  years.  And  equally  sig- 
nificant, perhaps,  is  the  growing  awareness 
that  high-school  dropouts  have  not  been 
checked.  The  loss  of  3  of  every  10  ninth- 
grade  enrollees  before  graduation  is  an  Im- 
provement over  the  loss  of  a  decade  ago. 
but  this  current  loss  of  30  percent  should 


"  National  Education  Association,  Research 
Division,  "Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  in 
Public  Schools,  1961,"  Research  Report  1961- 
R9,  Washington,  DC,  April  1961.  p.  14. 

•*  This  turnover  rate  will  be  verified  or  re- 
vised pending  the  tabulation  ol  a  sample 
survey  of  teacher  turnover  conducted  by  the 
NEA  Research  Division  In  February  and 
March  of  1982. 


be  cut  drastically."  This  la  not  put  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  for  the  Indlvldxial,  but  far 
society  as  well.  The  estimated  need  tor 
35.000  more  teachers  to  serve  increased  en- 
rollments is  conservative,  since  It  contem- 
plates no  more  than  a  continuance  of  the 
present  pupil-teacher  ratio. 

Overcrowding  and  part-time  sessions:  The 
question,  what  constitutes  overcrowding, 
has  been  examined,  but  the  current  research 
designs  yield  inconclusive  results  for  meas- 
urement of  a  complexity  of  skills,  habits,  and 
attitudes  needed  today  by  young  adults. 

The  greatest  problem  In  class  size  exists 
in  the  elementary  school  where  both  experi- 
ence and  mature  Judgment  indicate  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teacher  falls  rapidly  as 
the  25-to-l  ratio  is  exceeded.  In  the  lower 
grades,  particularly,  the  Immaturity  of  the 
child  is  such  that  the  personal  attention  of 
the  teacher  must  not  be  denied.  The  class 
size  problem  Is  not  Just  one;  It  la  composed 
of  specific  Instances,  each  to  be  met  in  terms 
of  the  maturity  of  the  learner  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject. 

The  most  recent  nationwide  study  of  class 
size  In  the  elementary  school  shows  that  the 
average  or  median  class  size  for  the  United 
States  does  not  describe  any  specific  prevail- 
ing situation.-'  Rural  schools  generally 
have  a  small  class  size.  In  the  urban  school 
districts,  83.3  percent  of  the  pupils  are  in 
classes  of  more  than  25  children  each;  60.4 
percent  are  in  classes  of  more  than  30  each; 
16.4  percent  are  in  classes  of  more  than  35 
each;  and  2.9  percent  are  in  classes  of  more 
than  40  each.  Stated  somewhat  differently, 
in  445.600  elementary  school  classrooms 
there  sire  6.633,990  children  in  classes  of  more 
than  30  each;  2,161.523  pupils  in  classes  of 
more  than  35  each;  380,398  pupils  In  classes 
of  more  than  40  each;  and  71,419  pupils  In 
classes  of  more  than  45  each.  To  these  chil- 
dren and  their  teachers,  the  national  aver- 
age means  little.  For  the  relief  of  these  con- 
ditions and  for  the  elimination  of  half-day 
sessions  for  600,000  elementary  and  high 
school  enrollees,  the  estimate  of  30,000  addi- 
tional teachers  next  September  is  a 
minimum. 

Additional  instruction  and  services:  New 
demands  for  comprehensively  trained  per- 
sons are  now  being  heard  most  clearly  In 
the  scientific  fields.  Attention  Is  directed 
to  the  inadequate  offerings  of  chemistry, 
mathematics,  physics,  and  foreign  languages 
In  many  high  schools,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  courses  are  taught  by 
teachers  "borrowed"  from  other  fields.  It 
Is  true  that  both  the  number  of  courses  of- 
fered and  the  quality  of  Instruction  in  these 
courses  are  rightly  open  to  question  tn  many 
high  schools.  But  these  are  only  the  short- 
ages that  have  attracted  widespread  public 
attention.  The  unmet  needs  in  many  other 
fields  of  instruction  and  educational  services 
are  equally  urgent.  The  widely  publicized 
Coiiant  reports  have  focused  attention  upon 
the  need  for  expertly  trained  counselors. 
No  le.ss  basic  are  the  needs  for  specialists  in 
remedial  reading,  speech,  and  Instruction 
of  the  handicapped,  as  well  as  for  teachers 
of  the  subjects  not  now  provided  in  many 
high  schools.  The  estimate  of  25,000  teach- 
ers for  additional  Instruction  and  services 
Is  a  very  conservative  figure. 

Replacement  of  the  unprepared:  Although 
steady  progress   Is   being  made   In   the   im- 
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provement  of  standardls  for  admission  to 
teaching,  there  is  no  nationwide  estimate 
of  the  number  of  certified  teachers  who  are 
personally  and  emotionally  unqualified  for 
teaching.  This  kind  of  person  will  continue 
to  be  hired  for  classroom  teaching  until  the 
supply  of  teachers  enables  the  school  boards 
to  engage  in  selective  recruitment  and  dis- 
missal during  the  prot>atlonary  period  of 
employment.  There  is  a  nationwide  count 
of  the  number  of  teachers  which  ha/e  been 
hired  on  certificates  of  an  emergency  or  pro- 
visional type.  There  were  93,917  classroom 
teachers  In  1960-61  who  did  not  meet  the 
minimum  standards  for  full  certification  In 
the  States  in  which  they  were  employed. 
Although  the  proportion  of  emergency 
teachers  to  the  total  number  of  classroom 
teachers  has  been  almost  constant  since 
1950-51,  the  number  has  Increased  in  6  of 
the  past  10  years,  bringing  the  total  from 
75.079  In  1950-51  to  93.917  estimated  for 
1960-61.  Between  2»^  million  and  3  million 
pupils  are  In  their  classrooms.  The  figures 
are  shown  below:  " 
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1  in  13 
1  in  M 
1  In  14 
1  in  13 
1  In  14 
lln  14 
lln  15 

Rl 

!9,'>l-.'-,2 

19.52-53..- 

7.3 

7  0 

1W63-54 

19.'>4-55 

7.6 

7  5 

m^s-,"* 

l««-fi7 

19.57-5*) 

195»-5a 

19.50-60 

1900-61 

7.0 
7  3 
7.7 
7.3 

6  9 
6.7 

Standards  vary  among  the  States  so  that 
a  person's  training  and  expwrience  would 
qualify  him  in  one  State  for  a  full  certificate, 
but  In  another  State  for  a  less  than  full 
certificate.  In  addition,  many  States  have 
increased  the  requirements  for  full  certifi- 
cation since  1951.  The  movement  of  the 
series  given  above  indicates  generally  the 
extent  to  which  school  boards  fall  to  find 
teachers  who  can  meet  State  standards  of 
certification. 

Although  we  stated  above  that  In  1960-61 
a  total  of  93,917  teachers  were  hired  on  cer- 
tificates of  an  emergency  or  provisional  char- 
acter. It  should  be  recognized  that  some 
of  these  teachers  are  pursuing  courses  of 
study  which  will  eventually  qualify  them  for 
full  certification.  Others  with  high  academ- 
ic preparation  In  areas  other  than  teaching 
eventually  prove  to  be  satisfactory  teachers. 
While  the  NEA  does  not  recommend  hiring 
teachers  v/^ho  are  not  both  academically  pre- 
pared for  teaching  and  personally  qualified 
to  teach,  we  recognize  that  as  long  as  the 
shortage  continues,  a  substantial  number  of 
persons  who  lack  full  preparation  to  teach 
will  be  hired.  In  approximately  one-third 
of  the  cases  the  preparation  of  the  persons 
employed  is  Insuifflcient  or  wholly  lacking. 
In  this  series  on  new  classroom  teachers 
needed  for  next  fall,  we  estimate  that  30,000 
of  these  unprepared  teachers  should  be  re- 
placed immediately. 

It  shotild  be  emphasized  here  that  neither 
this  series  of  new  persons  needed  for  the 
classrooms  next  fall  nor  the  projections  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  based  on  the 
number  of  new  classroom  teaching  positions 
makes  any  allowance  for  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  standards  of  quality  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  in  the  service  of  teachers  presently 
in   the   classrooms   or  on   the   Instructional 


"  National  Education  Association.  Research 
Division.  "Estimates  of  School  StatisUos, 
1960-61,"op.  clt..  p.  13. 
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staff.  Attention  to  standards  of  quality 
cannot  be  fully  realized  so  long  as  the  States 
and  most  districts  are  hard  pressed  to  staff 
the  classrooms.  These  estimates  and  pro- 
jections are  practical  ones  In  regard  to 
teachers  required  to  correct  obvious  barriers 
to  good  teaching.  The  first  two  categories 
represent  what  Is  likely  to  happen  next 
year.  Hence  they  obscure  much  of  the  need 
for  an  Increased  supply  of  well-qualified 
teachers  which  would  arise  If  all  schools 
across  the  Nation  were  dedicated  to  provid- 
ing a  quality  staff  for  a  high-quality  edu- 
cational program. 

Future  recruitment  efforts  must  still  be 
concerned  with  greater  numbers,  but  the 
spotlight  should  continue  to  be  focused  more 
sharply  upon  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
schools.  For  many  years  the  ratio  of  ele- 
mentary- to  high-school  teaching  poeltions 
has  been  about  8  to  5.  In  the  next  decade 
the  Increase  In  enrollments  will  be  somewhat 
greater  In  the  high  schools,  but  currently 
overcrowding  Is  most  acute  In  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  and  new  techniques  of 
tecu:hlng  will  probably  find  wider  application 
at  the  top  of  the  public  school  system. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  public  school  system 
to  be  so  organized  and  so  staffed  that  every 
child  will  be  assured  of  his  opportunity  to 
develop  according  to  his  capacities?  The 
critics  think  not  and  prefer  to  reduce  the 
scope  of  universal  education  to  meet  the  staff 
which  can  be  hired  and  retained  at  modest 
salaries.  When  the  national  Interest  in  edu- 
cation is  the  point  of  decision,  as  it  has  been 
under  the  leadership  of  the  President  Elsen- 
hower, the  first  national  educational  goal  is: 
"To  have  a  professionally  qualified  and  com- 
petent teacher  In  each  classroom  in  Amer- 
ica's public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools."  =»  In  terms  of  new  teachers  to 
achieve  this  goal,  the  gap  between  supply  and 
deraand    of    teachers    Is    still    critical. 

Increased  salaries  could  help  in  four  ways. 
(a)  more  of  the  June  graduates  could  be  at- 
tracted to  teaching  positions;  (b)  more  of 
present  staff  would  continue  to  teach;  (r)  in- 
creased salaries  would  help  In  getting  quali- 
fied personnel  back  into  teaching  from 
among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
trained  for  teaching  but  who  have  never 
taught  or  have  left  teaching  for  some  other 
calling;  and  (d)  increased  salaries  would  be 
a  factor  in  getting  more  of  the  students 
going  to  college  to  select  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

Competing  for  talented  manpower 
A  critical  situation  h£is  existed  in  the  sup- 
ply of  qualified  persons  for  classroom  teach- 
ing each  year  since  World  War  II  when 
salaries  In  teaching  lagged  far  behind  wages 
and  salaries  In  most  other  occupations.  De- 
spite the  improvement  in  salaries  in  recent 
years,  we  are  not  as  well  off  in  recruiting 
able  people  for  teaching  as  we  were  in  the 
1920's  and  1930's  when  few  other  Jobs  were 
available  for  college  trained  men  and  wom- 
en. As  teachers'  salaries  have  gone  up,  so 
have  salaries  of  other  occupations  which 
tend  to  attract  potential  teachers.  The  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  the  instructional  staff 
has  Increased  from  $3,126  in  1950-51  to  $5,389 
in  1960-61.  To  a  Nation  accustomed  to 
underprlcing  the  services  of  teachers,  the 
gains  look  large  Indeed.  But  when  compared 
to  the  number  of  emergency  teachers  shown, 
It  becomes  apparent  that  the  Increases  In 
teaching  salaries  have  still  not  Improved 
the  supply  of  teachers  to  the  point  where 
school  districts  can  dispense  with  the  emer- 
gency, provisional,  and  unqualified  teachers. 
A  more  rapid  gain  In  salaries  Is  Indicated  If 
each  classroom  Is  to  be  staffed  with  an  able 


"U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  "National 
Goals  In  the  Staffing  and  Construction  of 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 
1959-69,"  op.  clt.,  p.  1. 


and  qualified  teacher.  This  Is  a  reasonable 
national  goal  and  a  reason  why  Federal 
funds  are  needed  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Average  earnings  of  the  instructional  staff 
In  public  schools  are  still  substantially  below 
those  of  professions  that  require  college 
preparation  for  an  individual  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  employment  in  the  field.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association  purchased  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  special  tabula- 
tion of  the  1958  money  earnings  of  all  In- 
dividuals in  the  professional-technical  group 
Included  in  the  1958  Survey  of  Consumer 
Income  in  order  to  single  out  for  special 
study  the  public-school  Instructional  staff 
and  17  other  professional  groups.  TTie  17 
other  professional  groups  Included  both 
high-  and  low-Income  occupations,  includ- 
ing architects,  chemists,  clergymen,  dentists, 
dieticians,  engineers,  foresters,  and  conser- 
vationists, lawyers  and  Judge.?,  librarians, 
natural  scientists,  optometrists,  osteopaths, 
pharmacists,  physicians  and  surgeons,  social 
and  welfare  workers,  social  scientists,  and 
veterinarians.  Table  1  below  shows  the 
teachers'  earnings  In  relation  to  those  of 
workers  In  17  other  professions.  According 
to  the  figures  shown,  the  mean  earnings  of 
teachers,  men  and  women  combined,  were 
but  47  percent  of  the  mean  earnings  of  the 
workers  in  the  17  selected  profe.<;slons  com- 
bined. The  mean  earnings  of  men  in  public- 
school  teaching  were  5'J  5  percent  of  the 
mean  earnings  of  men  In  the  17  selected 
professions.  The  mean  earnings  of  women 
teachers  In  the  public  schools  were  78  4  per- 
cent of  the  mean  earnings  of  women  in 
the  other  17  professions.  All  workers  In- 
cluded In  the  study  worked  more  than  27 
weeks,  earned  $1,500  or  more,  and  had  com- 
pleted 4  or  more  years  of  college 

Table  1. — Teachers'  earnings  in  relation  to 
those  of  workers  in  17  selected  professions, 
by  sex,  1958 


r.ri.u|iillt!  hy  SPX  unil 
l>rof(.-.-i.sion>ii  status 


ExcludlnR  civsual  work- 
ers and  those  only 
partially  prpfKirpd  i 


Mean 

Median 

earnings 

earnings 

n> 

(2) 

(3) 

Mi'ii  :\iid  wompii: 

17  scl.'ited  professions 

$10,  697 

$8,  19.'; 

loachcrs    (public    school 

instructinn.U  j^T.^onnol ) . 

$r  039 

$♦,831 

Tt'adiers  !ks  a  iiprcwnt  of  17 

other  professions 

IHTc-ent.. 

47.3 

50.0 

Men: 

1 7  selected  profp.sslons 

$11,016 

$8,415 

Teachers    (puMic    sscliool 

in.-itructional  jiersonnel). 

$5.  780 

$.5, 607 

TeactuTS  as  a  percent  of  17 

other  professions 

percent.. 

.S2.5 

66.6 

Women: 

17  selected  profession.^ 

'  %■%  <m 

«$5,  156 

Teachers    (public    <ch:H>] 

iastructlonal  personnel). 

$4,G88 

$».  404 

1  eachers  as  a  percent  of  17 

other  professions 

percent-. 

78.4 

85.4 

'  KvcliKlestiuise  work  irii;  less  than  27  weeks,  or  earning 
less  than  $1..5oo.  or  not  liaviug  completed  4  years  of 
college. 

-  Subject  to  large  probable  error  because  of  small 
sample  size. 

Source:  Estimate. 1  by  t'le  \F.V  Research  Division 
from  data  cormiiled  by  the  T'..-;.  liureiui  of  the  Census, 
based  on  tlie  Current  Population  .-Purvey,  1958. 

This  wide  gap  between  the  salaries  of 
teachers  and  those  of  other  professions  Is  a 
major  obstacle  in  overcoming  the  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  many  talented  teachers  will  not  con- 
tinue to  enter  teaching  and  spend  their  en- 
tire working  careers  In  the  classroom. 
Dedication  to  teaching  is  and  always  has 
been  a  major  factor  In  attracting  and  re- 
taining good  teachers  In  our  schools.     But 


the  basic  need  is  for  qualified  teachers  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before  and  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  for  educated  and 
talented  persons  is  rising  in  every  area  of 
American  life.  The  public  is  beginning  to 
recognize  that  it  must  pay  for  quality  in 
educational  services. 

In  a  special  report  on  U.S.  education 
(April  19.  1958)  Business  Week  outlined  the 
fallacies  of  the  old  economics  of  teachers' 
salaries  as  follows: 

"Historically,  the  United  States  has  been 
accustomed  to  get  its  teachers  at  bargain 
rates.  The  reasons  for  this  curious  bit  of 
economics  ceased  to  apply  some  years  ago. 
But  it  Is  only  now  that  the  public  is  be- 
ginning to  realize  it. 

"A  generation  or  so  ago.  teaching  was  one 
of  the  few  occupations  with  a  flavor  of  in- 
tellectuality that  was  readily  open  to  the 
child  of  a  poor  family.  (Law  and  medicine 
required  long  and  expensive  preparation, 
but  a  bright  young  man  or  woman  could  do 
a  hitch  In  teachers  college  or  normal  school 
and  go  to  work  at  once.)  It  was,  moreover. 
one  of  the  few  respectable  occupations  open 
to  women.  As  a  result,  teaching  got  more 
than  Us  share  of  smart,  earnest  people,  to 
whom  It  represented  a  step  up  the  social 
ladder. 

'Today's  salary  scales  In  education  still 
show  the  effects  of  that  old  situation.  In 
spite  of  the  social  and  economic  changes 
that  war  and  Inflation  have  produced,  the 
schools  are  still  paying  as  though  they  could 
take  their  pick  of  thousands  of  eager  young 
applicants. 

"The  surprising  thing  Is  that  good  teach- 
ers have  continued  to  come  out  of  each 
June's  graduating  classes  and  that  many  of 
them— though  not  enough— have  stayed  in 
teaching.   •    •    • 

"The  best  teachers  teach  because  they  like 

to    •    •    • 

■  Such  people  will  go  into  teaching  as  long 
as  the  pay  and  working  conditions  are  not 
so  bad  as  actively  to  discourage  them.   •    •    • 

"At  present  salary  levels,  even  these  people 
are  getting  discouraged.  The  United  States 
will  have  to  raise  its  scale  of  teaching  salaries 
to  keep  them  coming— and  to  keep  them 
from  drifting  out  of  teaching  once  they  have 
started.  But  you  cant  expect  higher  salaries 
to  end  the  teacher  shortage  overnight  by  at- 
tracting droves  of  smart  young  people. 
There  arent  that  many  potential  good 
teachers  coming  out  of  the  universities  or 
working  their  way  through  the  undergrad- 
uate pipeline  Even  with  adequate  salaries. 
It  will  take  a  generation  or  so  to  recruit  the 
faculty  that  we  need"  -' 

With  the  backlog  of  demand  on  State  and 
local  governments  and  with  the  Increasing 
Impact  of  their  taxes  on  their  ability  to  at- 
tract and  keep  industry.  States— rich  and 
poor— are  not  prepared  to  pay  teachers  the 
going  rate  for  college-trained  persons.  The 
remarks  of  Governor  Handley  of  Indiana  in 
the  May  1959  Nation's  Business  Illustrate  the 
complacency  of  opponents  of  Federal  sup- 
port of  teachers'  salaries. 

"I  don't  think  any  teacher  is  ever  ade- 
quately paid.  I  think  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  one  of  the  most  important  In  the 
country.  We  are  trying  to  keep  the  salaries 
moving  upward  each  session,  but  we  still 
have  to  remember  that  we  have  other  facets 
of  State  government  that  put  demands  on 
our  income  as  well. 

"At  present  I  think  our  teachers,  although 
not  paid  commensurate  with  their  worth, 
are  paid  as  well  as  they  are  in  other  States  "  ^' 
States."  -■ 

To  pay  teachers  as  well  as  teachers  in 
other  States  is  important,  too,  but  if  the 
supply  of  teachers  is  to  be  Improved  in  both 

-'  Business  Week,  "The  Real  Trouble  With 
US    Education,"  Apr.  18,  1958.  p.  160. 

*  Nation's  Business.  "Federal  Aid  Checks 
Local   Growth,"  47:    57;    May   1959. 
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quality  and  quantity,  teachers'  salaries  must 
be  Increased  to  levels  comparable  with  other 
professions.  A  broad  support  program  from 
the  Federal  Government  is  Imperative. 

III.    HOUSING    NEEDS 

Another  perplexing  problem  of  the  1960's 
is  how  to  build  the  classrooms  which  are 
needed  now  and  which  will  be  required  for 
the  8.1  million  additional  pupils  by  1969-70, 
one -half  of  whom  are  going  to  be  in  the 
secondary  grades.  Each  of  these  secondary-' 
school  classrooms  is  far  more  expensive  to 
construct  and  equip  than  Its  counterpart 
in  the  elementary  school.  Par  more  varia- 
tion is  required  in  the  planning  for  sec- 
ondary-school facilities  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  classes,  from  lecture  rooms 
to  discussion  groups,  and  far  more  variation 
is  required  in  the  equipment  of  rooms  for 
specialized  study  In  languages,  mathematics, 
and  science.  Indeed,  the  old  classroom  with 
immovable  walls  is  a  major  deterrent  to 
progress  in  audiovisual  instruction  and  in 
variable  arrangements  for  different  sizes  of 
classes. 

For  the  past  5  years,  we  have  been  build- 
ing classrooms  at  the  average  rate  of  slightly 
less  than  70.000  per  year.  This  probably  is 
an  all-time  record  in  school  construction, 
but  we  have  been  running  fast  In  order  to 
stand  still.  Until  last  year,  we  were  cutting 
away  at  the  backlog  of  need  at  the  rate  of 
8.000  to  10,000  rooms  per  year  Now  It  ap- 
pears that  we  are  headed  In  the  other  direc- 
tion. In  the  fall  of  1959,  the  shortage  was 
reported  at  135,200  rooms:  this  fall  the  short- 
age is  reported  at  142.100  rooms.  This  short- 
age takes  on  added  meaning  when  we  learn 
that  the  number  of  pupils  in  excess  of 
normal  capacity  of  buildings  is  almost  2  mil- 
lion and  that  685,000  pupils  are  on  curtailed 
or  half-day  sessions."  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  has  estimated  that  approximately 
8  million  pupils  are  affected  by  overcrowd- 
ing, by  half-day  sessions,  and  by  the  use  of 
improvised  or  makeshift  facilities.  This 
figure  includes  not  only  the  number  of 
pupils  in  a  classroom  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum size,  but  all  the  pupils  who  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  overcrowding.  In  ad- 
dition, there  arc  over  2  million  other  pupils 
housed  In  obsolete  or  otherwise  Inadequate 
buildings.  Therefore,  the  number  of  pupils 
whose  education  Is  adversely  affected  by  the 
classroom  shortage  is  estimated  to  be  at 
least  10  million. 

Variation  in  classroom  fieeds 

School  construction  needs  are  not  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  Nation, 
nor  do  all  school  districts  within  a  State 
have  similar  construction  problems.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  population, 
some  areas  have  sufficient  or  eveii  excess 
classroom  facilities  for  the  children  they 
serve,  while  others.  In  rapidly  expanding 
localities,  are  finding  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  with  the  Increase  In  school 
population.  Moreover,  some  districts  and 
States  have  made  valiant  attempts,  by 
voting  special  bond  issues,  to  construct 
facilities  as  they  were  needed:  in  others, 
formidable  constitutional  barriers  and  lack 
of  taxable  wealth  have  made  it  impossible  to 
keep  pace  with   the  growing  needs. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  money  appro- 
priated for  school  construction,  in  areas 
where  construction  Is  not  really  needed, 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Data  on  clap8rx)m  construction  recently 
received  by  the  US.  Office  of  Education  from 
the  chief  State  school  officers  clearly  Illus- 
trate this  great  variance  In  classroom  needs. 
For  example.  In  t^ie  fall  of  1960,  Indiana  had 


the  fall 


984,000  pupils;  Florida,  979,000;  and  Georgia, 
932,000.  All  had  Just  under  1  million  pupils 
each.  However,  classroom  shortage  reported 
by  these  three  States  varied  greatly.  Indi- 
ana reported  a  need  for  only  1,321  class- 
rooms, but  Florida,  a  need  for  4,744  class- 
rooms,  and   Georgia,   3,714.-' 

Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  which  share  a 
common  border,  also  offer  a  vivid  Illustra- 
tion of  the  variation  In  need  for  classrooms. 
Tennessee,  with  795,000  pupils  enrolled  In 
the  fall  of  1960,  reported  a  need  for  only 
2,984  classrooms,  while  Its  sister  State,  Ken- 
tucky, with  177,000  fewer  students  reported 
a  need  for  8,906  classrooms.  Moreover,  Ten- 
nessee reported  1,726  classrooms  scheduled 
for  completion  during  1960-61,  while  Ken- 
tucky reported  only  1.331. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  our  elementary- 
school  children  still  go  to  one-room  schools. 
Nevertheless,  we  still  have  23,700  of  these 
schools  providing  the  education  for  nearly 
400,000  boys  and  girls.  These  young  Ameri- 
cans are  as  Important  as  any  of  the  others: 
yet  some  of  their  buildings  are  a  disgrace  to 
this  country.  Almost  1  In  20  of  these  build- 
ings Is  over  90  years  old;  two-thirds  still 
lack  inside  plumbing;  most  of  them  are 
poorly  equipped  and  struggling  against  great 
odds  to  provide  a  decent  atmosphere  for 
schoolchildren.^  A  few  other  facts  about 
one-teacher  schools  further  emphasize  the 
need  for  consolidation.  The  average  class 
comprised  17  pupils.  The  average  teacher 
was  paid  |2,921  In  1958-59,  and  83  percent 
of  the  teachers  had  less  than  4  years  of 
college.  A  high  proportion  of  these  schools 
could  be  consolidated  with  other  districts. 
Of  the  teachers  of  one-room  schools  who 
were  polled  In  1958-59,  66  percent  Indicated 
that  consolidation  was  possible. 

Some  national  organizations  which  oppose 
Federal  support  for  schools  have  been  point- 
ing out  that  Federal  funds  for  school  con- 
struction are  not  needed  because,  according 
to  their  calculations,  based  solely  on  enroll- 
ment growth,  they  conclude  that  we  may  be 
headed  for  an  oversupply  of  classrooms.  This 
optimism  does  not  account  for  classrooms 
needed  because  of  shifting  population  among 
districts  or  because  of  obsolescence.  It  Is 
true  that  about  half  the  classroomti  now  In 
use  have  been  built  in  the  past  10  years.  It 
is  also  true  that  many  of  these  are  crowded. 
Little  is  known  about  the  older  half  of  the 
classrooms  except  that  they  are  mostly  more 
than  30  years  old.  The  last  period  of  school 
building  ended  In  1929.  Few  school  buildings 
were  constructed  In  the  depression  years, 
when  the  birth  rate  and  the  school -age 
population  were  declining  rapidly,  and  few 
buildings  were  built  during  the  war  years 
o;  the  1940'8.  One  has  only  to  look  around 
as  he  walks  down  the  street  of  most  of  the 
core  cities  of  metropolitan  areas  to  see  that 
the  need  for  school  building  to  reprice  obso- 
lete facilities  is  still  critical.  One  has  only 
to  drive  around  the  suburbs  to  see  ulditions 
to  relatively  new  school  plants  to  accommo- 
date enrollment  Increases. 

Estimates  of  classrooms  needed 

Despite  the  variance  In  need  for  buildings 
from  one  State  to  another,  the  overill  short- 
age Is  still  crltlced.  As  of  the  beg.nning  of 
the  school  year  1960,  there  were  1,338,560 
publicly  owned  classrooms  to  houso  the  fall 
enrollment  reported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  at  36.305,104.  An  isstlmated 
142,162  additional  classrooms  were  :ieeded  to 
accommodate  increased  enrollment  (66,141) 
and  to  replace  unsatisfactory  facilities 
(76,019). *•    Table  2  reproduces  the  estimates 


of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  additional 
classroom  needs  for  the  school  years  1959-60 
through  1963-64  and  1964-65  through  1968- 
69.  A  total  need  of  416,600  Is  reported  for 
the  flrst  half  of  the  decade  and  a  tatM  of 
191,000  for  the  last  half.  These  estimates 
for  the  last  5  years  of  the  decade  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  backlog  of  needs 
will  be  removed  In  the  first  5  years.  If  this 
Is  a  reasonable  national  goal.  In  the  5  years, 
1959-60  through  1963-64,  the  rate  of  class- 
room construction  should  Increase  from 
70,000  of  the  pEist  years  to  about  85,550  per 
year.  However.  2  of  the  5  years  have  al- 
ready passed.  We  btillt  69,400  classrooms  in 
1959^0  and  plan  to  build  69.553  this  year, 
1960-61.  This  leaves  a  total  of  277.647  class- 
rooms to  be  built  In  the  remaining  3  ye;!rs 
To  meet  the  goal,  construction  must  be 
stepped  up  from  an  annual  rate  of  less  than 
70,000  to  92,549,  more  than  20,000  classrooms 
above  the  rate  of  the  past  few  years.  If  we 
are  able  to  remove  the  backlog  before  the 
school  year  1964-65,  the  armual  need  will 
drop  to  approximately  38,200  per  year.  After 
1969  the  outlook  Is  extremely  uncertain. 

After  1966  the  large  number  of  babies  born 
during  the  postwar  years  will  be  reaching  an 
age  of  marriage  and  family  establishment. 
If  the  present  trend  In  early  marriage  and 
large  fumllies  Is  not  stopped,  we  may  enter 
an  era  of  new  demand  for  additional  facili- 
ties, unprecedented  In  our  recent  history. 
Tills  may  come  at  a  time  when  the  local 
property  tax  base  Is  still  encumbered  with 
bonded  indebtedness  for  schools  constructed 
to  meet  the  enrollment  needs  of  the  1950's. 
In  addition,  we  can  look  for  a  stepped -up 
rate  of  obsolescence  because  plants  built  In 
the  construction  period  of  the  1920's  will  be- 
come 40  to  50  years  old  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  These  are  major  reasons  why  In  the 
Immediate  years  ahead  a  nationwide  effort  is 
required  to  keep  abreast  of  current  needs  and 
to  remove  the  backlog. 

TAI3LF  2. — Public  school  elementary  -second  - 
ary  classroom  needs 


iti'in 
(1) 

1959-60 
through 
1963 -W 

ci) 

1964  6.^ 
through 
196ti  6w 

(3' 

Future  cla.ssrooms  needed: 
For  increased  cm-oUment.. 

For  backlog,  fall  1959 

For  current  replacement. . 

201.  OOC' 

131,  60(' 

84.00(1 

•     107,000 

0 

84.000 

Total         

416,  60(1 

191,  (too 

S'lurci :  l'..S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  OfTioe  of  Education.  "Nalional  Ooals  in  the 
.^tiifliug  and  Construction  of  Public  Elementarj'  and 
K.H?ondarv  Schools,  1959  69."  Washington,  1'>.C  the 
l>rp,i.'tmi  nt,  .\pril  ll"'*.     P.  82. 

IV.   PUPn.    ENEOLLMINT 

In  the  decade  of  the  1850's,  the  enroll- 
ment In  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  Increased  from  25.2  million  In  1949- 
50  to  36.2  million  In  1969-60.  an  Increase  of 
11.0  million.  According  to  projections  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  In  the  1960's,  the 
enrollment  will  go  up  8.1  million."  Table 
3  reproduces  the  projections  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  The  figures  show  that 
enrollment  will  continue  to  increase  at  the 
rate  of  about  1.1  million  each  year  through 
the  school  year  1964-65.  This  is  about  the 
same  annual  increase  as  we  have  experi- 
enced over  the  past  10  years.  TTie  Increase 
after  1964-65  should  begin  to  drop  to  about 
600,000  per  year  and  continue  at  this  level 
throughout  the  last  half  of  the  decade. 


"  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  "Enroll- 
ment. Teachers,  and  School  Housing,  Pall 
1930,"  Circular  No.  634:  Washington,  DC, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  1960,  pp.  1-8. 


"  Ibid.,  pp.  12  and  16. 

*  National  Education  Association,  Research 
Division,  "One-Teacher  Schools  TO'lay,"  Re- 
search Monograph  1960-Ml,  Washington, 
DC,  June   1960.  75  p. 

»U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  op,  cit., 
p.  19. 


"U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  "Projected 
Enrollments  In  Full-Time  Public  and  Non- 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Day 
Schools,  Assuming  Continuation  of  1955-57 
Birth  Rates,  50  States  and  DC:  School 
Years  1958-59  to  1969-70,"  Washington,  DC, 
Avig.  24,  1960,  p.  1. 
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Tlie  drop  In  the  enrollment  Increase,  which 
Is  so  comforting  to  some  people.  Is  still  5 
years  off.  In  looking  at  these  figures.  It  Is 
lmfx>rtant  to  note  that  the  children  born  In 
1961  win  become  the  kindergarten  class  of 
1966  and  the  first-graders  of  1967.  Other 
factors  beyond  the  normal  trend  accounted 
for  In  these  projections  could  swell  the  en- 
rollment by  the  end  of  the  decade:  (a)  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  estimated  that  In 
the  1960*8,  7.5  million  teenagers  will  drop 
out  of  school  before  completion  of  the  12 
grades.  Retention  of  the  substantial  portion 
of  these  dropouts  In  school  through  com- 
pletion of  the  12  grades  could  add  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  the  enrollment  each  year." 
(b)  Expansion  of  the  kindergarten  grade 
could  result  In  a  far  higher  increase  than 
that  now  expected  In  the  1960'8.  Any  change 
In  the  birth  rate.  In  the  size  of  families,  or 
In  the  decisions  of  parents  about  sending 
their  children  to  public  versus  private 
schools  would  substantially  change  the  en- 
rollment realized  9  school  years  hence. 

Tablk  8. — Projected  enrollment  in  full-time 
elementary  and  secondary  day  schools  of 
the  public  school  system  ^  assuming  con- 
tinuation of  1955-57  birth  rates.  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia:  School  years 
195»S9— 1969-70 

[Projections  as  of  August  1960  (In  thousands) 


School  year 
1 

Total 
2 

Or!»de8 
K-8 

3 

Grades 
9-12  and 

post- 
graduate 

4 

Actual: 

1940-50 „ 

25.215 
26,678 
28,970 
31,315 
33,696 

35.001 
36,170 
37, 551 

38.  4,54 

39.  580 

40.  KH 
41,492 
41,il87 

42,  573 

43,  126 
43.  7.53 
44,322 

19,464 
20.770 
22,651 
24,410 
25,801 

26,683 

27,  7ti7 

28.  559 
2S.783 
29.313 
29,719 
30.181 

30,  .581 
:W,948 
31,273 

31,  599 
31,  927 

5,752 

1961-52 — 

5,908 

1K3-M 

6,319 

196S-68 

1957-58 

6,905 

7,895 

Projected: 

1968-58 

19159-60 

8,318 
8,403 

1960-61   -. 

8.  9<t2 

1961-62...^ 

1983-83 ^- 

196J-84  

9,  '>71 
10.  '267 
10.  849 

1964-66 

11.311 

1965-66 

1986^67 - 

11,406 
11,025 

1967-68 

11.8.53 

1968-69. 

12.  1.54 

1969-70 

12,395 

'  Does  not  Include  residential  schools  for  e^wptlonal 
children,  subcolleglate  ilepartments  of  In-^tltutlons  of 
higher  education,  and  Federal  schools  for  Indiana. 

Method:  Projectod  onrolImi^nt.«  arc  biisod  upon  OlFice 
of  EducaUon  enrollment  data  and  Bureau  of  Census 
unpublished  projections  of  the  population  aged  5  to  19, 
by  single  year  of  age  (equivalent  to  scries  II,  In  Current 
Population  Reports,  p.  2.=;.  No.  187) .  In  most  eases  It  Is 
assumed  that  present  euroUinent  trends  (1950-60)  will 
continue. 

However,  accepting  the  assiimption  that 
we  expect  only  8.1  million  more  in  the  pres- 
ent decade  as  compared  with  11.0  million 
laon  In  the  last  decade,  we  find  that  the  cost 
Increase  wtll  not  follow  the  ratio  of  8  to  11 
because  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  8.1 
million  than  of  the  11.0  million  will  be  In 
high-school  grades,  where  the  average  cost 
per  pupil  Is  1.3  to  1.5  times  as  high.  En- 
rollments in  grades  9  through  12  Increased 
only  2.6  million  in  the  1950's  but  will  in- 
crease 4.0  million  In  the  1960's,  even  on 
current  trends.  It  la  likely  that  the  enroll- 
ment increase  in  this  decade  will  prove  more 
expenslTB  than  the  enrollment  increase  in 
tlM  past  decade. 

Another  factor  which  may  swell  the  in- 
crease in  the  secondary  grades  is  the  tend- 
ency to  reorganise  gradea  7  and  8  of  the 
elementary  grades  on  a  Junior  high  school 


■U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Manpower 
Challenge  of  the  1900*8."  op.  clt.,  p.  18. 


secondary  type  organization.  Between 
1948-49  and  1958-59  the  percent  of  urbnn 
districts  having  separate  junior  high  schools 
rose  from  40.1  percent  to  53.3  percent."  The 
projections  shown  In  table  3  are  by  grade 
groups.  However,  on  present  trend?,  an  es- 
timated 4  million  pupils,  shown  In  column  3 
as  elementary-school  pupils,  would  be  clas.sl- 
fied  as  secondary-school  pupils  on  an  organ- 
ization breakdown. 

School  dropouts 

The  school  dropout  is  a  problem  of  .special 
concern  with  the  teenage  group.  Despite 
the  present  emphasis  on  programs  for  the 
talented,  within  a  few  years  the  schools  are 
going  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  lot 
of  criticism  over  their  failure  to  provide  a 
program  suitable  for  the  underachlever.  the 
retarded,  and  the  child  of  low  average  In- 
telligence. These,  by  the  way,  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  majority  of  those  who  fall 
to  finish  high  school.  Many  come  from 
families  who  cannot  give  them  any  lielp.  In 
the  dropout  study  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  covering  seven  communities.  6  per- 
cent of  the  dropouts  had  IQ's  of  110  and 
over  as  compared  with  16  percent  of  the 
high-school  graduates:  48  percent  of  the 
dropouts  had  IQ's  of  from  90  through  109 
as  compared  with  63  percent  of  the  high- 
school  graduates;  15  percent  of  the  drop- 
outs had  IQ's  of  85  through  89  as  compared 
with  11  i>ercent  of  the  graduates;  and  31 
percent  of  the  dropouts  liad  IQ's  under  85 
as  compared  with  10  percent  of  the 
graduates.-^ 

There  are  serious  economic  and  social  Im- 
plications to  the  dropout  problem.  The 
big  bulge  in  school  enrollment  Is  now  mov- 
ing out  of  the  elementary  school  into  and 
through  the  high  school.  At  present  we  are 
losing  approximately  one-third  of  oiir  youth 
between  the  ninth  grade  and  high  school 
graduation.  If  this  rate  continues,  the  one- 
third  who  will  quit  will  number  7.5  million 
and  will  greatly  outntimber  the  50  percent 
we  were  losing  a  few  decades  ago. 

Specialists  In  the  labor  field  tell  us  that 
these  youngsters  who  quit  school  do  not 
make  very  good  workers.  They  have  no  skill 
to  market,  they  are  too  young  and  immature 
to  appreciate  a  job  and  stick  to  It,  and  they 
cannot  demand  a  wage  that  will  support  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living.  All  this  adds 
up  to  the  most  disgruntled,  disillusioned, 
and  unsatisfactory  group  of  workers  in 
America.  In  addltloia,  more  and  more  of 
them  are  having  a  difficult  time  finding  any 
kind  of  employment.  The  unemployment 
rate  among  those  failing  to  finish  high  school 
is  almost  double  that  of  those  who  do  finish. 
and  3.5  times  the  rate  of  those  who  have  had 
some  college  education."  There  are  a  lot 
of  these  dropouts  now  In  the  young  popula- 
tion: 1  in  4  young  men  and  women  16-24 
years  of  age  were  not  in  school  in  October 
1959  and  had  not  graduated  from  high 
school.  They  totaled  5.1  million  out  of  a 
population  of  19.9  million  in  the  age  group 
16-24.  Table  4  shows  the  educational 
achievement  of  men  In  this  age  group. 

The  problem  Is  already  serious,  but  It  Is 
going  to  become  far  more  serious  In  the 
decade  ahead  unless  we  act  now.  The  num- 
ber of  jobs  available  to  unskilled  persons 
is  decreasing  year  after  year,  but  the  number 


"  National  Education  Association,  Research 
Division,  "The  Junior  High  School  Today," 
NEA  Research  Bulletin  39:  47-50,  May  1961. 

**TJ3.  Department  of  Labor,  Bvireau  of 
Labor  and  Statistics,  "School  and  Early  Em- 
ployment Experience  of  Youth."  Bulletin  No. 
1277,  Washington.  DC,  Superintendent  of 
Dociunents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Augtist  1960,  p.  14. 

••U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Manpower 
Challenge  of  the  1960'8."  op.  clt.,  p.  16. 


of  people  to  fill  them  is  increasing  rapidly. 
In  a  few  years  there  will  be  nothing  foi 
many  thousands  of  them  to  do.  Before  long, 
these  boys  and  girls  will  constitute  an  almost 
impussible  burden  on  the  resources  of  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  agencies  and  on  the 
juvenile  courts.  To  further  Illustrate  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  in  1950  we  had  only  8.4 
million  persons  in  the  critical  14-to-17-year- 
age  bracket.  .By  1970  we  will  have  15.9  mil- 
lion In  this  group,  or  almost  twice  as  many. 
In  1950  we  had  only  8.9  million  In  the  18- 
t.j-21-ycar-old  group;  by  1970  we  will  have 
14  6   million    and    by    1975,    16.3    million. 

In  the  long  run  it  may  be  cheaper  to  edu- 
cate these  boys  and  girls  than  to  support 
the  costs  of  the  side  effects  of  quitting  school. 
The  type  of  education  which  will  help  to 
solve  the  problem,  however,  is  likely  to 
prove  expensive :  smaller  classes  In  elemen- 
tary schools,  special  classes  and  schools  at 
the  high  school  level,  more  coun£ellng. 
broader  and  more  adequate  programs,  and 
specially   trained   teachers. 

Table  4. — Educational  status  of  urban  and 
rural  male  youth  16  to  24  years  of  age 
compared 


Mi.les  ape  1"  tn  24,  October 
ia59 

(1) 

Total 

C2) 

Crban 

(3) 

Riiriil 
non- 
farm 

(4) 

Farm 

(5) 

NunilMjr  

rcrceiit 

Knrnlled  In  school 

9,312 
lUU.O 

47.4 

5,590 
100.0 

40  2 

2,426 
100.0 

46.9 

1.296 
100.0 

40.8 

Not  enrolled  In  school: 
Not  a  hli;h-school  grad- 
u:\te  * 

o*!  0 

22  3 

17.0 

9,6 
1.9 

25.9 
18.4 

6.3 

2.5 

36  3 

Hiph-'^elKX)!      gra<luule 
only  ' 

17.4 

7.9 
2.1 

17.0 

Ciilieee  or  coUpKe  grad- 
U.tti>  1                   

4.2 

Not  rrporlcd  ' 

1.7 

Total  

52.6 

SO.  8 

53.1 

59.3 

1  Terpent  edculated  by  N'K\  Research  Division  from 

h-irlliutl'iii  111  ."^ource  cited  aliove. 

.Siiurce:  I'.S.    Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of 
the  Cea--u.>s,  anl  US.  DeiiartinoiU  of  Agrk'uUure,  ArtI- 

<ullui;il  M.irketiug  Service:  "Kduwtloiial  Status  and 
.■^i-ho<il  Pl:ins  of  Karm  siiid  .Nnnffirm  Youth,"  farm  po(>u- 
Utioii  seri«!  f-en'us,  .\MS  l'-27,  .No.  27.  Washington, 
D.L.,  Apr.  2'.i,  19G0,  p.  6. 

An  increasing  and  moving  population 

A  very  Important  aspect  of  the  pupil  en- 
rollment growth  which  does  not  show  up 
in  the  national  total,  but  which  is  never- 
theless of  critical  concern  to  local  and  State 
.schcK>ls,  is  the  mobility  factor  of  the  civilian 
I>opulatlon.  Between  March  1959  and  March 
1960,  18  percent  of  the  heads  of  households 
moved  to  a  different  house.*  It  follows  logi- 
cally that  many  of  these  heads  of  households 
had  families  and  moved  their  families  with 
them.  Many  of  these  moves  Involved  a 
change  in  schools.  If  not  school  districts, 
for  the  children.  The  Census  Bureau  re- 
ported that  13.7  percent  of  the  total  house- 
hold heads  moved  to  a  different  house  with- 
in the  same  county,  and  5.5  percent  moved 
to  a  different  county;  2.7  percent  of  the 
moves  were  between  States. 

Each  type  of  area,  niral,  urban,  and  sub- 
urban, in  the  United  States  has  this  unique 
educational  problem: 

1.  Tlie  rural  areas:  A  critical  need  In  the 
rural  areas  is  for  school  consolidation  Into 
districts  large  enough  to  provide  a  program 
for  the  needs  of  all  pupils.  Table  4  shows 
the  dimensions  of  the  dropout  problem  in 


'•'■US.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  "Household  and  Family 
Characteristics:  March  1B60,"  Current  Pop- 
ulation Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  106.  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  Jan.  9,  1981,  p,  3. 


the  rural  farm  area.  Note  that  59.2  percent 
of  the  rural  farm  male  aged  16-24  were  not 
enrolled  In  school,  and  36.3  percent  of  all 
the  young  men  in  rural  areas  were  not  high- 
school  graduates.  The  record  of  virban  youth 
Is  somewhat  better:  50.8  percent  of  the  ur- 
ban youth  aged  16  24  were  not  in  school  of 
any  kind,  and  22.3  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber were  not  high  school  graduates  and 
w-ro  not  presently  In  any  kind  of  school. 

These  figures  indicate  much  about  the 
pre.oaratlrm  of  this  age  group  of  men  for 
su">:p.ssful  experience  in  the  labor  force  in 
Gx;r  highly  industrialized  economy.  The  pro- 
portion of  rural  farm  male  youth  who  quit 
high  school  before  graduation  Is  high  in 
comparison  with  the  urban  and  nonfarm 
groups.  The  proportion  of  all  male  youth 
who  quit  before  high  school  graduation.  1 
in  4.  is  higher  than  we  can  afford.  In  num- 
bers, this  means  that  more  than  2.3  million 
of  the  total  9.3  million  male  youth  In  the 
age  group  16-24  lacks  the  minimum  scholas- 
tic preparation  now  deemed  necessary  for 
service  In  the  Arrned  Forces  and  now  deemed 
necessary  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


under  Secretary  Mitchell  for  a  successful 
work  experience  in  the  civilian  lax>r  force 
of  the  decade  ahefMl. 

2.  Suburban  areas:  Suburban  aieas  con- 
tain the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the 
population.  According  to  the  old  definition 
of  urban-rural  used  by  the  Census  Biu-eau 
before  1960,  the  population  In  the  area  out- 
side the  central  cities  of  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas  grew  at  an  average 
of  44  3  percent  between  j*prll  1950  and  April 
1959  compared  with  a  growth  of  15  percent 
for  the  central  cities  and  —  14  percent  for  the 
rural  farm  areas.  The  population  of  the 
rural  nonfarm  areas  within  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  grew  117.1  per- 
cent or  17.3  times  the  rate  of  16  1  percent 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole."  The  suburban 
areas  contain  the  fast  growing  6chX)l  popu- 
lation and  the  mounting  problems  of  class- 
room construction  and  stalling  of  schooLs. 
Many  of  these  areas  do  not  contain  a  good 
balance  of  residential,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial property  for  the  support  of  schools 
and  other  local  services.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country,   these   are   the   districts  which 


have  not  yet  done  anything  about  the  need 
for  a  consolidated  school  district  to  broaden 
the  tax  base  for  schools.  These  are  the 
communities  that  are  presently  bonding  and 
taxing  themselves  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
to  support  the  quality  of  education  which 
they  deem  necessary  for  the  children  of  the 
community.  Many  of  them  are  going  into 
another  decade  of  further  expansion  with  al- 
ready high  levels  of  bonded  Indebtedness  and 
current  expense. 

3.  Central  city  The  problems  laced  by  the 
major  metropolitan  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  staggering.  These  aieas  are  al- 
ready in  serious  financial  trouble  with  heavy 
outmigratlon  of  taxpayers  and  Inmigra- 
tlon  of  educationally  deprived  segments  of 
the  population.  In  the  past  10  years,  the 
20  cities  that  are  now  the  largest  In  the 
country  increased  only  3.3  percent  in  popu- 
lation while  their  suburban  fringes  Increased 
seven  times  as  fast.  But  while  the  total 
population  In  the  central  cities  was  Increas- 
ing only  3.3  percent,  their  school  enrollments 
went  up  22.4  percent.     (See  table  5.) 


Tabi.k  '). — Ptihlic-srhool  fnroUmcnis  and  rtlatet'  figures,  SO  largest  cities 


City 


(1) 


I'liMlcsohool  enroll- 
ments 


1959-60 


(21 


1.  New  York.  NY 

2.  Chicajto,  111 

3.  I/OS  Angeles.  Calif  .. 

4.  Philadelphia,  I'a     .. 
8.  Detroit,  Mich 

6.  Haltiraore,  Mil 

7.  Houston,  Tex 

8.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

9.  Wa<!hinpton,  D.C    .. 

10.  St.  lx>uis.  Mo   

n.  Han  Kranols<-o.  Calif. 

12.  Milwaukee,  \Ms 
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42S 
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Ifil 
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402,  251' 
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76,  24  H 
68,  S)'!* 
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-+-6.7 

+.12.1^ 

+  3R.  '.< 

-.8 
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-1-76.4 

4  ■.'•2.  8 

■+-H).  8 

-1-4.0 

-flS.  2 
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19.VW0 
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-1.4 

-19 

-^25  8 
-3.3 
-9.7 
-1.1 

4  57.  4 
-4.2 
-4.8 

-12.5 
-4.2 

~U.3 


City 


n) 


ruhlic-sthool  enroll- 
ments 


1969-60 


(2) 


1949-50 


(3) 


13.  Hosion.  Miiss.. 

14.  Dallas,  Tij 

15.  New  Orleans,  I. a. 

16.  Pittsburgh   Pa... 

17.  ."an  .\ntoiiio,  Tex 

18.  San  Diego,  Calif  . 
1!).  Pcatlle.  WL.sh  .. 
20.  HnfTalo,  NY 

Total.    - 

U.S.  total 


95.415 

127.721 

yi.ll5 

70.  744 

70.  2.VI 
99,  7S8 

yii,  2fm 
(;8, 1 73 


4.130.044 
38, 037,  937 


9(*.  724 
61,734 
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70,a56 
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63.854 
70. 107 


3.  373.  449 
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The  core  cities  hold  a  concentration  of 
social  and  economic  problems:  they  are  char- 
acterized by  a  high  rate  of  crime  among 
adults  and  Juveniles,  a  high  rate  of  family 
welfare  cases,  unemployment,  dependent 
aged  persons,  school  dropouts,  and  children 
from  culturally  deprived  homes.  Recent  ex- 
periments in  many  of  the  cities  Indicate 
that  the  schools  can  successfully  attack  that 
portion  of  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  the  centra]  cities  which  are  associated 
with  youth  of  school  age.  A  case  In  point  is 
the  record  of  the  George  Washington  High 
School  in  New  Yort  City: 

"When  the  first  project  students  were  ad- 
mitted to  George  Washington  from  Junior 
high  school,  •  •  •  their  intelligence  quo- 
tients, measured  by  verbal  tests,  ranged  from 
70  to  141  (the  principal  said).  Seventy 
percent  had  Intelligence  quotients  below 
100:  89  percent  were  below  the  grade  level  In 
reading,  and  88  jjercent  were  below  grade 
level  In  arithmetic.  •   •   • 

"Many  of  the  students  were  unaccustomed 
to  meeting  the  normal  requirements  of  aca- 
demic work,  •  •  *  the  homes  of  many  were 
troubled    by    family    problems,    and    nearly 


half  of  them  had  lost  one  or  both 
parents.    •    •    • 

"Out  of  an  original  class  of  148  Junior 
high  school  graduates  entering  his  school 
3  years  ago,  87  received  diplomas  list  June 
and  8  others  were  graduated  last  month. 
Sixty  of  the  graduates  are  going  on  with 
higher  education,  he  said. 

"Mr.  Hlllson  said  that  as  a  result  of  the 
program  39  percent  more  pupils  finished 
high  school  than  before,  2V^  times  as  many 
completed  the  academic  course  of  study,  and 
34  times  as  many  went  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation." " 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  f.chlevlng 
this  record  except  the  application  of  exten- 
sive time  and  numbers  of  talented  teachers, 
guidance    workers,    and    administrators. 

The  pupils  of  the  United  States  are  present 
in  educational  programs  which  vary  widely 
In  meeting,  or  missing,  their  edticatlonal 
needs.     The  national  stake  in  achieving  the 


goal  of  an  adequate  program  for  all  youth 
is  underscored  by  military  and  civilian  needs 
for  increases  In  the  educational  level  of  young 
men  and  women  throughout  the  United 
States. 

v.     riNANCINC     PTJBLIC     SCHOOLS 

The  investment  in  public  schools  In- 
creased from  (5.8  billion  in  fiscal  1950  to 
$15.3  billion  in  fiscal  1960  and  on  to  an  esti- 
mated $16.6  billion  In  1961.  This  was  a  re- 
markable achievement.  At  the  present  rate 
of  growth  and  expansion  the  annual  outlay 
for  public  schools  will  probably  reach  $30 
billion  by  1970.  Several  groups.  Including 
President  Eisenhower's  Conunlsslon  on  Na- 
tional Groals,  have  estimated  that  costs  by 
the  end  of  this  decade  should  be  at  least 
double  their  present  level."  The  recent  Pres- 
ident's goals  report  reenforced  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  1965  White  House  Confer- 
ence, which  also  recommended  the  doubling 


•*  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  1960,  op.  clt..  p.  15. 

"  New  York  Times,  Peb.  9,  1961,  p.  C28. 


» President's  Commission  on  National 
Goals.  "Goals  for  Americans,"  New  York,  the 
American  Assembly,  Columbia  University, 
1960,  p.  7. 
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of  expenditures.**  Projects  of  growth  In  the 
groaa  national  product  Indicate  ttiat  a  por> 
tlon  of  the  Increase  in  school  costs  can  be 
expected  to  be  offset  by  growth  in  the  eeon- 
atny.  Howerer,  the  necessary  expansion  in 
school  Investments  cannot  be  made  without 
Increasing  the  share  these  schools  require 
of  our  total  expenditure. 

This  $30  billion  Is  going  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous load  on  local  and  State  revenue  pro- 
grams. Ten  years  hence  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  will  be  costing  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  national  defense  Is  costing 
now."  In  another  decade  these  schools  will 
be  requiring  almost  as  much  revenue  as  all 
State  and  local  services.  Including  educa- 
tion costs  in  1959. 

What  are  the  pofisiblUties  of  schools  get- 
ting any  cheaper?  Throughout  this  paper, 
we  have  discussed  expectations  in  pupil 
growth,  in  classroom  needs,  in  staff  needs, 
and  in  program  and  service  needs.  There  is 
much  expansion  ahead  in  school  costs  un- 
less there  is  a  curtailment  of  our  educa- 
tional goals.  Frankly,  the  prior  question 
wovUd  be  one  of  pricing  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion we  need.  Many  Innovations  popularly 
conceived  of  as  cost-cutting  schemes — school 
consolidation,  audio-visual  instruction,  ar- 
rangements in  class  size  and  teacher  talent — 
actually  hold  more  promise  for  an  Improved 
educational  system  than  for  cost  cutting.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  the  changed  stafi 
pattern  developed  by  J.  Lloyd  Trump  for  the 
Conunisslon  on  the  Exporlmental  Study  of 
the  Utilization  of  the  Staff  In  the  Secondary 
School.  This  study  was  supported  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  and  the  study  group  wa.-? 
appointed  by  the  National  Asscclatlon  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  a  department 
of  the  National  Education  Association.*' 
The  comparison  of  today's  secondary-school 
costs  with  the  secondary-school  costs  of  the 
future  is  shown  below: 

Now: 

16  Teachers,  average  salary  $5,500 
(some  clerical  help  available 
but  now  charged  to  the  princi- 
pal's   budget) $88,000 

Total 88,000 

Future: 

6  Teacher  specialists,  average  sal- 
ary $8,000 40,000 

5  General  teachers,  average  sal- 
ary $5,500.  same  as  at  present. .     27,  500 

Instruction   assistants,   200  hours 

per  week,  $1.80  per  hour 12,960 

Clerks,  100  hours  per  week,  $1.40 

per     hour 5.040 

General  aids,  50  hours  per  week, 

$U0  per  hour 2,340 

Total 87,  840 

Note  that  we  have  affected  saving  of  1160 
per  each  400  students  In  a  secondary  school. 
If  all  schools  were  to  adopt  this  type  of  pro- 
gram, the  savings  which  would  result  across 
the  Nation  would  be  less  than  $5  million — 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  average  cost 
of  about  111  high  school  classrooms.  The 
plan  calls  for  a  special  type  of  plant.  In- 
cluding various  sizes  of  classrooms,  sjveclal 
libraries,  study  resource  rooms,  and  equip- 
ment, which  Includes  film,  radio,  TV,  record- 
ing, and  electronic  machinery.  The  equip- 
ment  and   facilities   needed   will    no   doubt 


"  White  House  Conference  on  Education, 
"A  Report  to  the  President."  Washington, 
DC,  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  April  1956. 

••  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  "Budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment.  1961,'"  Special  Analysis  G. 

•'  Trump,  J.  Lloyd,  "Images  of  the  Future,'' 
Washington,  DC.  Commission  on  the  E.x- 
perlmental  Study  of  the  Utilization  of  the 
Staff  In  the  Secondary  School,  1959,  p.  25. 
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cost  more  than  the  savings  effected  by  the  Tablx  B. — Nonfarm  real  estate  foreclosures, 

contemplated  arrangen\ent  of  teachers.     In-  1928-60 

creased  costs  will  be  Justified  If  substantial 

improvements  occiir  In  the  educated  skills 

of  the  pupils  involved.  Yenr 

When  we  examine  the  proposals  for  change 
In  existing  arrangements  in  education,  we 

find   two   kinds   of   proposals:    Those    which  (j) 

emphasize  costs    and   sacrifice    quality   and 

those  which  promote  quality  but  which  en- 
tail obvious  cost  increase.  thoue;h  they  m.iy      1^"  " 

effect  economy  in  use  of  staffUme  and  fa-  i^/////.// "......"".. 

duties  needed.  i9a8im"I'IIlII^I"I"'.. 

1990 

Possibilities  of  the  general  property  tax  luai?"""!"!!!"""""' 

Can   the    property    tax    continue   to   carry      '*'-' 

half  the  additional  educational   load?     Gun      j|j:|,' '" 

the  tax  which  is  geared  to  the  prcxluctivity  ii*,V.!I'I'IIIII""II""'"' 

of   an   agricultural   economy   cope   with    tlie      I'M'- 

needs  of  an  exploding  urban  and  industrial      ')';'^ - 

society?    The  present  levels  of  property  tuxes      j^ 

are  high  in  comparison  with  those  of  mtjst  \sHo/////////-'.. "'..'........ 

recent   years,    although    according    to    some      r*^ii 

analyses   they   have  still   not  reached  ratios      ]^^r 

prevailing    in    many    communities    In     the      ,^4" 

1920's.  mjll""!"!"!"""""! 

There   Is   a   great   deal    of  reason   to   hope      1046 

that,   for    tlie    Nation    as    a   whole,   property      jjlj^ 

tax  revenues  will  Increase  bccnii<;e  of  the  ad-      jj^,, 

dltlonal  construction,  more  efficient   as-^e^s-  i'>.io"I^'III"IIIIlIII""I! 

ment.';,    and   mire    taxpayer   appreciation    nf      lail 

the  critical  nature  of  the  local  services  the      '*''^ 

property  tax  revenues  support.     In  addition,      5954 

we  can  expect   States   which   now  have  low  I'W.!!!!!"""!"!!'"""! 

levels  of  property  taxation  to  mn.ke  more  u.se      1^5*' — 

of  this  source  as  revenue  demands  become      V^^"^ - 

more  pres.-ing.  1959!'""""""""""" 

This  hope  for  increased  property  tax  re-  i«6o!"!""']I"''"IIII"! 

celpts  Is  tempered  by  economic  and  political      

limitations.    Property  taxes  are  paid  by  busl-  1  Aiuime  high. 

ness    and    Industry    as    well    as    by    farmers,  >  .\lltinie  low. 

home  owners,  and  owners  of  rcntil  property.  sources:  U.S.  HouMnq  nn^  ll..,n..  Fnu.ice  .\penny. 

It  Is  not  merely  a  qunstion  of  willingness  of  "Thirteenth     Aniuiiil     lici'ort."    \Vii.-lilni;ii)ri.     DC: 

home    owners    In    a    community    to    sUTjport  SupcrintcrKient  of  nocnment-!,  (liiviTiiinpiit   CrintinK 

schools,  a  real  limit  Is  placed  on  the  assess-  i|^*'"'n'''^5:  ^pril'iw"^^'  '''  ^"'"'  '""'  """"-'"^  '^^^'■^' 
ment  and  tax  rates  of  any  community  that 

does  not  wish  to  t-nx  Us  Indur.trles  to  the  L*^'  "s  look  at  property  taxes  another  way. 
point  where  they  compete  at  a  dlsadvant.Tcre  I"  1959  the  people  of  South  Dakota  were  pay- 
wlth  Industries  In  o*her  communities.  An-  ''^S  out  In  property  Uixes  $6.82  of  each  $100 
other  barrier  is  the  pre.sence  of  a  substantial  '^^  personal  income;  in  Montana,  property 
group  of  retired  people  In  the  community  taxes  amounted  to  $641  per  $100  of  personal 
whose  satisfaction  Is  dependent  upon  retain-  Incomo;  In  North  Dakota,  the  figure  was 
Ing  their  home  but  whose  Income  is  limited  $6.09;  and  In  Kansas,  $5.99."  Property  taxes 
Again,  when  we  look  to  the  Roldcn  era  of  ^'^^  the  country  as  a  whole  now  amount  to 
property  tax  levels  in  the  l?20's,  we  some-  a'-mo.st  4  percent  of  personal  Income  pay- 
times  forget  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  prop-  ments 

erty  ownership  to  economic  conditions.  There  is  trouble  ahead  In  some  sections 
Table  6  shows  the  noiif.irm  real  estate  fore-  of  the  country.  Increased  resistance  to  fur- 
closures  by  year  since  1926.  Note  the  dra-  ther  property  tax  increases  and  demands  for 
matic  increase  of  foreclosures  beginning  in  cxomption  of  property  for  special  groups  are 
1927  and  lasting  thruu^h  19%2  and  rising  bou!:d  to  come  in  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
agaln  in  the  post  war  era  although  the  num-  west.  (See  table  7  for  Information  by  Stale 
bers  in  the  recessions  of  1949  1954  and  1957-  on  property  tax  collections.) 
58  were  smaller.  Mortgaee  debt  omstanf!-  Possibilities  of  additional  State  revenue: 
ing  In  1959  was  $148  billion  on  nonfarm  In  recent  years  the  States  have  been  carrying 
residential  properties,  and  mortg;ige  d-bt  w.is  about  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  public 
39  percent  of  personal  income  In  1959,  up  schools.^  State  support  varies  from  a  high 
from  29  percent  In  1929."  Real  property  tax  of  71  percent  In  South  Carolina  to  a  low  of 
revenues,  as  well  as  the  mort2;age  payments,  4  percent  in  Nebraska. 

come  out  of  current   Income.     In  addition.  Where  local  taxes  are  low,  State  taxes  are 

the  real  property  tax  does  not  have  the  ad-  usuallv  hltrh.     This  Is  not  alwavs  true,   but 

vantage  that  the  Income  tax  has  of  derreas-  there   Is  a  large  degree  of  Inverse   relatlon- 

ing    when    income    decreases.      Further    In-  ship. 

creases  In  the  local  real  property  tax  must  be  m  ^g-,g_  .s,ate  taxes  in  the  State  of  Wa.-^h- 
geared  to  a  consideration  of  re.i.on.ible  varla-  ,„.,.„„,  amounted  to  $148  per  capita,  in  Dela- 
tions in  the  income  of  home  owners.  ^„e  $149,  and  in  Hawaii  $170.  Even  in  the 
Property  tax  co  lections  n  1959  amoutUed  i„w-!ncome  State  of  Louisiana.  State  taxes 
to  $130  per  capita  in  California  and  New  ..counted  to  $137  per  capita.  In  the  fl.scal 
Jersey  and  $133  In  Massachusetts.  In  1959.  .-ear  1959.  State  taxes  amounted  to  over  $100 
property  taxes  exceeded  » 100  per  capita  in  p^^  capita  In  15  States.  The  national  aver- 
15  States."  They  are  going  higher  all  the  ^ge  In  1959  was  $91  per  capita" 
time.  ^          ' 


*^  U.S.  Housing  ;ind  Home  Finance  Agency. 
"Thirteenth  Annual  Report,"  Washington. 
D.C..  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1960;  table  A  33  and 
A-39,  pp.  318  and  322. 

"  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  "Governmental  Finances  In 
1959."  G-GF59-N0.  2,  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept. 
30,  1960,  p.  26. 


"Ibid.,  p.  25.  37. 

*■■  National  Education  Association,  Re<^earch 
DlvlF.lon.  "Estimates  of  School  Statistics, 
1060-61."  op.  clt..  p.  28. 

"■  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
Census,  "Compendium  of  State  Government 
Finances  In  1959,"  G-SF59 — No.  2.  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1960,  pp.  49-50. 


Table  7. — State  and  local  tax  collections  per 
$100  of  personal  income,  1959 


Stuto 
(1) 

State  tax 
oolieo- 

tiona  [KT 
$100  of 

personal 
income 

(2-) 

Total 
property 
tai  collec- 
tions per 

$100  of 
p<>rsonal 

income 

(3) 
»$3.93 

Total 
state  and 
looil  tax 

collec- 
tions per 

$10(1  of 
personal 
income 

(4) 

1'  S  ftwra^p         .. 

>»4.20 

*$S  49 

Alahama     

5.35 
4.32 
5  41 

fi.;io 

4  44 

4   S» 

3  17 
5.16 

6.09 

5.55 
S.64 
4.S5 
2.Hy 
3.91 
4.6,'. 
4.7(1 
4.  6'.i 
K.37 

4  74 

4  .%•* 
3  Kh 
4.61 
4.71 
7  24 
3  13 
4.  5h 

xm 

.5. 15 
3.16 
2.1s 
6,75 
3  .52 

5  87 
art! 
3  27 
(i  19 
4.  .59 

3  «5 

4  31 
fi   IS 
4.94 

5  24 
3  W) 
5.12 
5.00 
3  «C1 
6.  .57 
,5.29 
4.63 
5.31 

1.58 
1.29 
4.  H(l 
2.46 
4.67 
,5.04 
.3.  S5 
1.32 
2.47 
3  33 
2.53 

7  71 

Alt^kft        

f,  OS 

A  r  i7ori;i 

9  62 

Ari-an.'Naj^ 

K.  9H 

Crtlifornia          ..  .     

9.  .50 

('(ilcra'lo       

9  99 

("<irir:iTtii'Ut 

7  ()6 

I  >(l:iw  are 

ins'ri.  t 

Flori'la    ... . 

6  4.'. 

7  1)3 
9  0» 

(irorkdrt      . 

8.  42 

M;i»in       

4.85 
3.50 

4.2ti 
5.11 
5.  9U 

2  75 
2.  .51 
4.77 

3  'JS 

5  ;« 

t^ 

2.90 
2.97 
6.41 
5.64 
3.3s 
5.23 
4.  98 

2  17 

4.  .V5 
2.  32 
6.09 

3  65 
2  91 

4  .59 
2  67 
4  09 
2  01 

6  R2 
a  54 
3.7(1 
4  10 

5.  .50 
2.66 
2.82 
2.20 
.5  13 
5.  ,53 

9.65 

niinoi*;                

a9S 

I  III  liana 

K.  0.5 

9.  W) 

Kiin."!;!"! 

Kentucky. 

lyoui.siana   

Msiine         

1(1.  6S 
7.  ,5'l 

11.24 
\<  4H 

Miirylmiil 

Mnssachiisetts 

M  if  hiKan 

7  S7 
9  31 
h.  95 

Minnesota-    

Ml.ssLisippI  

1(1.  32 
10  ,57 

.Mlstourl .-. 

fi.fl() 

10.90 

.N(bra.«ka... 

Nevada          

S.  20 
9  11 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey      

8.2s 
7.67 

Nevr  Medoo       

9.09 

New  York.. 

9  34 

North  Carolina 

K.  16 

North  Dakota 

12.01 

Ohio 

7,09 

Oklahoma 

9  2S 

Oreipon 

9  40 

Penn-fylvanla  

Uhode  I.slanfl 

7  2.5 
8.50 

South  Carolina 

.*<  37 

Poiith  T>akof«  

Tennessee  

12  2S 
H.  17 

Ti'xa.s 

fuh       

7.76 
9.39 

11.31 

N'irgtriia         

6.97 

Waslilntrton 

West  Virginia 

!'  51 
7.  S3 

Wtscon.sln 

9..M 

Wyoniinjt     

10.10 

'  SO  StaUs. 

>  49  SUtes  and  DLstrlc 

t  of  Columbia. 

Source*  of  basic  fiat*:  U  .S.  I>ei>artment  of  C-omnieror , 
Hureau  of  the  C'runis.  ' '  Compendium  of  ^{Mc  Oovern- 
ment  Flnana-s  in  1959."  Q-fF.59— N'o.  2.  Wasliinpton, 
D.C:  PuporiiiIen<lent  of  Document-s,  Government 
Printing  OfUce.  1960,  p.  11.  T'.R  IVpartmcnt  of  C-om- 
meri-p,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "Govenimental  Finances 
In  19.59."  0-GF5»'-.\o.  2  WashlngU»n,  DC.:  Siiper- 
liitemicnt  of  Ducumciits,  Government  I'rlnUng  Ofnic, 
Soi>t.  30,  I'.HiO,  pp.  2.5,  2(5,  37, 

Table  8. — Average  tax  burden  per  family,  by 
level  of  income,  1958 


A  verace 

tax  burden  per  family  > 

Total 
Income 

ToUl 

Federal 

^tate  and  locil 

r>er 

film  11 V  ' 

.\  mount 

Per- 
cent 

.Vmouul 

Per- 
cent 

.\mount 

Per- 
cent 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5^ 

(6) 

(7) 

$1,4,54      .. 

$412 

28.3 

r229 

1.5.7 

$183 

12.6 

$3,751 

986 

26.3 

595 

15.9 

391 

10.4 

$5,934      .. 

1,635 

25.9 

972 

16.4 

S63 

e.5 

^•^,1'VI          .. 

2.097 

25.7 

1.407 

17.2 

690 

8.5 

tlll.i'fl  ... 

2,  454 

23.9 

1,6,56 

16.2 

798 

7  8 

$13.8f>H     .. 

3.332 

24.0 

2.382 

17.2 

9.50 

6.9 

$32.284... 

11,876 

35.9 

9.615 

29.8 

1,961 

6.1 

'  Total  Income  correspondine  to  net  naUoDAl  product. 
Income  figures  are  averaRes  for  income  classes. 

'  Includes  social  insurance  taxes. 

Hnurce:  Tax  Foundation.  "Allocation  of  the  Tax 
nurdcn  hv  Income  Cla-ss  "  Project  Note  No.  45.  New 
Vurk;  the  Foundation.  ]\m.    Tatlc  «.  p,  13. 

For  example,  the  Federal  tax  burden  on  a 
family  income  of  $1,454  was  15.7  percent;  on 


an  income  of  $8,160.  it  waa  17.2  percent. 
However,  the  State-local  tax  burden  on  a 
family  income  of  11,454  was  12.6  percent, 
but  on  an  income  of  $8,160  it  was  8.5  per- 
cent. The  total  impact  of  Federal,  State. 
and  local  taxation  is  regressive  until  we 
reach  Incomes  running  into  five  figiu-es.  For 
example,  the  total  tax  burden  on  a  family 
Income  of  »1.454  was  28.3  percent,  but  on 
an  income  of  $8,160  It  was  25.7  percent.  (See 
table  8.) 

When  related  to  income  payments,  the 
levels  of  State  taxes  have  more  m.eanlng. 
These  taxes  In  1959  amounted  to  $8.64  per 
$100  of  personal  Income  In  Hawaii.  In 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  State  taxes 
amounted  to  $8.37  and  $7.24  per  $100  of  per- 
sonal Incom.e.  For  the  country  as  a  whole, 
these  taxes  required  4.2  percent  of  our  per- 
sonal Income  payment."  For  Information  on 
all  States,  sec  table  7. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1960.  State  tax  collec- 
tions totaled  $18  billion,  up  14  percent  over 
1959.  Tills  rise  of  $2.2  billion  In  the  past 
year  Is  more  than  twice  the  rise  from  fiscal 

1958  to  fiscal  1959.  It  is  also  double  the 
average  annual  Increase  over  the  past  decade. 
In  at  least  five  States.  State  tax  collections 
Increased  20  percent  or  more  between  fiscal 

1959  and  1960.  These  Include  Ohio,  up  21 
percent;  South  Carolina,  up  21  percent; 
Utah,  up  24  percent:  New  York,  up  24  per- 
cent;  and  Arizona,  up  27  percent." 

Local  and  State  taxes  combined:  The  sup- 
port of  public  education  Is  a  cooperative  en- 
terprise largely  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. Other  State-local  services  are  fi- 
nanced similarly.  The  combined  State-local 
tax  take  indicates  the  overall  effort  in  the 
State  to  support  schools  and  other  State- 
local  services. 

State  and  local  taxes  combined  for  the  year 
1959  amounted  Ui  $265  per  capita  in  Cali- 
fornia. $253  In  New  York,  and  $245  In  Nevada. 
In  1959,  the  combined  State  and  local  tax 
load  In  13  States  amounted  to  over  $200  per 
person  In  the  population.  In  addition  to 
the  three  mentioned  are  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana. Oregon,  Vermont,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming." 

In  relation  to  income  payments,  the  total 
load  Is  heaviest  In  South  Dakota,  where  State 


*'  Computed  by  the  NEA  Research  Division 
on  the  basis  of:  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Compendium 
of  State  Government  Pinancea  in  1959," 
0-8P59 — No.  2.  Washington,  D.C.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1960,  p.  11.  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics. "Survey  of  Current  Business,"  40:  17. 
August  1960. 

*  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Censiis.  "State  Tax  Collections,  1960." 
G-SF60 — No.  3,  Washington,  DC.  Aug.  26, 
1960. 

••  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  "Governmental  Finances  In 
1959,"  op.  clt..  p.  26. 


and  local  taxes  In  1959  amounted  to  $12.28 
per  $100  of  personal  income.  Other  States 
where  State  and  local  taxes  amounted  to 
over  10  percent  of  personal  Income  include 
North  Dakota.  $12.01  per  $100  of  income; 
Vermont,  $11.31;  Louisiana.  $11.24:  Montana, 
$10.90:  Kansas.  $10.68;  Mississippi,  $10  57: 
Minnesota.  $10.32;  and  Wyoming.  $10  10."" 
Figures  for   all   States   are  given   In  table   7. 

Many  of  us  have  been  so  concerned  about 
the  high  level  of  Federal  taxation  that  we 
have  missed  what  has  been  happening  In  the 
past  few  years  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
State  and  local  lax  revenues  combined 
doubled  between  the  years  1950-58,  and  the 
total  has  gone  much  higher  since  1958.  A 
close  look  at  State  and  local  tax  collections 
per  $100  of  p>ersonal  income  shows  that  they 
are  beginning  to  look  more  like  the  bite  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  than  like  that  of 
the  traditionally  modest  State  and  local 
taxes.  This  does  not  mean  that  some  States 
could  not  do  more.  All  the  States  and  their 
local  districts  will  have  to  do  a  great  deal 
more,  even  with  increased  Federal  assistance, 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  public  edu- 
cation. This  point  should  be  made:  some  of 
the  States  putting  forth  the  greatest  overall 
tax  effort  at  State  and  local  levels  still  iiave 
the  most  Inadequate  schools  in  the  country. 

A  recent  research  report  from  the  Tax 
Foundation  showed  calculations  of  the  aver- 
age tax  burden,  by  level  of  family  income,  of 
Federal  taxes,  and  of  local  and  State  taxes 
combined.  The  Federal  tax  burden,  as  a 
percent  of  family  income,  went  up  as  the 
fajnlly  income  Increased,  but  the  opposite 
was  true  of  the  State-local  tax  burden. 

State  and  local  taxes  have  become  more 
steeply  regressive  than  Federal  taxes  have 
been  progressive.  The  result  is  that  the 
total  tax  burden  including  social  insurance 
ttixes  Is  regressive  on  family  Incomes  up  to 
lho.«;e  of  five  digits.  Exclualng  social  insur- 
ance taxes,  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes  combined  have  a  proportional  Impact 
on  incomes  under  $5,000.  If  we  finance  the 
expected  increases  in  education  from  State- 
local  sources,  the  result  would  be  to  Increase 
the  regresslvity  of  the  total  tax  system  on 
family  income. 

What  are  the  elements  In  this  regresslve- 
ness  of  the  present  State-local  tax  structure 
that  are  throwing  the  total  tax  structure 
into  such  a  peculiar  pattern?  One  item  is 
the  general  property  tax,  the  mainstay  of 
school  support.  This  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
gressive of  all  taxes.  This  tax  hits  incomes 
under  $2,000  almost  three  times  as  hard, 
percentagewise,  as  it  does  the  incomes  of 
$15,000  and  over.  Of  course,  the  sales  and 
excise  taxes  are  also  regressive,  but  they  are 
not  as  steeply  regressive  as  the  property  tax. 
(See  table  9.1 


••Tax  revenue  In  relation  to  personal  in- 
come was  computed  by  the  NEA  Research 
Division. 


T.f  Hi.E  9. —  TajfH  as  n  prrrenlnge  nf  (nlnl  inrome  h\i  miurce  atfi  hi/  infoiiif  class  ralcmhir.  Uu'iS 


Family  personal  Income  class 

Source 
(l) 

I'nder 
$2,000 

(2) 

$2,000 

to 
$3,999 

(3) 

$4,000 

to 
$•1,999 

(4) 

$6,000 
to 

r,9w 

(5) 

$8,000 

to 
$9,990 

(6) 

$10,000 

to 
$14,999 

(7) 

$15,000 
and 
over 

(8) 

Total 
(9) 

Total  taxes,  excluding  social  insuranc* 

Total  taxes,  including  social  Insninuice 

21.0 
28.3 

20.4 
26.3 

an.  6 
2.5.  B 

21.6 
25.7 

20.6 
23.9 

21  6 
24  0 

34  4 
3.5.9 

23.7 
27.4 

Federal  taxes: 

Individual  income 

1.8 
3.8 
4.0 

4.5 
3.2 
3.3 

fi.  n 
3.0 
3.1 

7.9 
3.0 
3.0 

7.  J 
.3  0 
2.9 

8.9 
3.6 
■2.7 

16.3 
8.8 
1.8 
1.7 

8.7 

Corporate                         --  .  

4  3 

Excise  and  customs 

2.8 

KAtate  and  rift 

.3 

Total,  excluding  social  Insurance 

9.6 
6.  1 

n.o 
4.9 

12.1 
4.3 

1.3  9 
3.3 

13  4 

2.7 

1,5! 
ZO 

28.6 
1.2 

16.1 
3  1 

Total,  Including  sodal  insurance 

15.7 

1.5.9 

16.4  1       17.2 

16,2 

17.2 

29.8 

19  2 

HI 


11862 


Table  9. 
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■Taxes  aa  a  percentage  of  total  income  by  source  and  by  income  class  calendar, 

1958— Continued 


Family  personal  Income  class 

Source 

(1) 

Under 
$2,000 

(2) 

$2,000 

to 
$3,999 

(3) 

$4,000 

to 
$5.t»9e 

(4) 

$6,000 

to 
$7,999 

(5) 

$8,000 

to 
$9,!«99 

(6) 

$10,000 

to 
$ll,t»99 

(7) 

$15,000 
and 
over 

(8) 

Total 
(9) 

t^tate  and  local  taxes: 

Individual  income 

0.5 

2 

O.S 

•> 

3]  9 

O.fi 

.1 

3.7 

0.2 

.1 

3.C 

0.2 
2 

3.5 

0.3 

.2 

3.2 

0.7 
.4 

2.1 
.5 

2.1 

0.5 

Corporate  income 

.2 

Kxe  se  and  sales  

3.:< 

Kstate  and  gift - 

.1 

Property     - 

5.9 

4.6 

4.1 

3.7 

3.4 

2.8 

3.5 

Total,  excluding  social  insurance _ 

Social  insurance 

11.  :5 
1.3 

9.4 

1.0 

8.5 
.9 

7.7 
.  s 

7.2 
.6 

6.5 
.4 

5.9 
.2 

7.5 
.7 

Total,  Including  social  insurance 

12.6 

10.4 

9.5 

8.5 

7.8 

6.9 

6.1 

8.2 

Source:  Tax  Foundation,  ".\llocation  of  the  Tax  Burilen  bv  Inpoinc  ('lii.-<.<,"  projoct  noto  No.  45,  New  York,  1960, 
table  10,  p.  17. 

These  conditions  warrant  the  use  of  the  Table  10— Percent  of  Selective  Service  reg- 

Federal  tax  structtire  for  meeting  part  of  the  istrants  failing  the  mental  test,  1959 

Increasing    costs    of    education.      It    Is    very  Percent 

dlfflctxlt  to  see  how  we  are  going  to  absorb        j    iowa_             _   _             5.6 

all  the  awldltlonal  cost  of  education  over  the  2    Washington.      _         _  .""IIIII--  5.  7 

current  decade   In  a  State-local  tax  system  g'  Minnesota   __      ._    '    ."I1~I1-I11  5.8 

that  Is  already  steeply  regressive  and  likely  ^'  Montana   .__      .          '.'"""""  6  6 

to  become  more  so  In  the  years  ahead.  5'  ut^h         ,_.     _    .__     1         l.'Il"  7.0 

VI.   THE    NATIONAL   INTEREST    IN    EDUCATION                 6.    OrCgOn 8    0 

America*  education  Is  the  key  to  achlev-        '''•  Idaho 8.2 

Ing    full    economic    and    defense    potentials.        S.Wyoming 8.7 

It  is  also  the  key  to  underglrdlng  the  knowl-        9-  South  DakoUi 9.2 

edge   and    skills    our   citizens    need   to   par-      10-  Kansas 10.  1 

tlclpate    in    our    free   economy    and    to   par-      11-  North  Dakota 10.4 

tlclpate   effectively   in   the  operation   of   our      12.  Nebraska 10.8 

political    institutions.      The    success    of    our      13.  Wisconsin -..  11.2 

type  of  government  and  economy  rests  fun-      14-  Vermont 12.1 

damentally   on   an   educated  citizenry.                15.  New  Hampshire 12.6 

^  _,     .,.                                        16.  Colorado 12.7 

Educated  citizens                                17.  Indiana 13.0 

Only    educated    citizens    are     capable    of      ig.  Michigan 13.3 

making  wise  decisions  regarding  their  gov-      19    Oklahoma 13.3 

ernment.     A  knowledge  of   the  workings  of      20.  Ohio 15.7 

our    two-party   system,   of    the    workings    of      2I.  Massachusetts 16.0 

our  three  levels  of  government,  of  the  ma-      22.  Maine 16.  1 

chinery    which    the    nations    of    the    world      23.  Alaska 18  2 

have  set  up  are  all  basic  to  the  education  of      24.  Missouri 18  5 

youth  who  will  become  the  electorate  of  the      25.  Nevada 18  6 

next    generation.      There    is    some    question  26.  Pennsylvania      __              _            _  19  3 

that  we  are  not  doing  as  well  as  we  should      27.  Connecticut .....  20  5 

In   the   education   of   our   citizen-electorate.      28.  California I "_    '"""  20  6 

Over  one-third  of  the  persons  of  voting  age      29.  Hawaii _        _"   "_                    I"  21  4 

did  not  vote  In  the  Presidential  election  of  30.  New  Mexico     -V.  /_     .11"  21  4 

1960,   and   the   record   last   year   was   one   of  3^    Rhode  Island       .          -  21  9 

the  best  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  32'  Maryland  22  3 

Failure  of  the  mental  test                     33.  Illinois 24  5 

The  mental  requirements  for  draftees  were      ^      Texas 24.6 

raised  In  August  1958  because  of  the  higher     ^^-  Arizona 25.2 

levels  of  skill  required  by  technological  de-      ^^-  New  York 25  3 

velopments    In    modern    warfare.      All    men      ^'^-  New  Jersey 26.1 

called  for  Induction  receive  an  examination      ^^    West  Virginia 27.6 

which  determines  their  acceptability  for  ac-      ^^    Delaware 28.9 

tive  service.     In   1959  approximately  25  per-      ^    Tennessee 29.6 

cent  of  our  young  men  who  took  the  mental      *^-  Virginia 32.  1 

test  given  to  selective  service  registrants  did      *2.  Kentucky 35  6 

not  pass.     See  table  10.    The  percent  falling      43.  Georgia 33.2 

was  as  high  as  62  percent  in  one  State  and      *■*•  Florida 40.0 

50    percent    or    more   in    two   others.      In    10      *5.  North  Carolina 40.9 

States.    1    in  3  registrants  failed   the  mental      *^-  Arkansas 43.8 

test    In    1959.      These    rates    represent    only      *'^-  Alabama 45  0 

draftees.     The  wide  variation  in  the  percent      *^-  Louisiana 50  0 

falling   by   State   is   one  of   the   major  rea-      *9-  Mlssiss4ppi 53  4 

sons  why  States  with  low  rates  of  failure  have      ^^-  South  Carolina 61.9 

an    interest    in    the    education    systems    of  ao  ofot„„  ^^^t-vi*.**^, 

States  with  high  rates  of  failure,  If  only  so  *^    rua^MnPh^nl^    '''"'- V"  ^*'  "^ 

that  a  disproportionate  share  of  their  young  Guam     (including     Marianna     Is- 

men  are  not  called  to  military  service.    The  Ti„^,.^^T^,'"^r',"Z:""A"':W"  ^'^^ 

proportion   of   young   men    falling    to   meet  Puerto  Rico  ( including  Canal  Zone 

minimum  standards^l  in  4-l8  far  too  high                ^"'^    ^^'^^^^    ^^'^"^^ ^  9 

In  most  States.     Insofar  as  this  affects  our  Source:   U.S.  Department  of  the  Army.  Of- 

mlUtary    potential    In    a    technological    war.  flee  of  the   Surgeon   General,   "Preinduction 

It  underscores  the  need  for  Federal  Interest  and  Induction  Examination   Results,    1959, " 

In  and  Federal  support  of  State-local  edu-  Health  of  the  Army  15:  1-10,  February  1960, 

catlonal  systema.  table  2. 


High  Immigration  from  depressed  areas 
experienced  by  some  wealthy  States  and  dif- 
ferences among  regions  with  regard  to  the 
value  placed  on  education  destroy  the  corre- 
lation between  educational  expense  and  suc- 
cess on  the  mental  achievement  test.  How- 
ever, eight  of  the  nine  States  which  had  a 
failure  rate  in  excess  of  33.3  percent  reported 
total  expenditures  per  pupil  in  the  public 
schools  for  1959-60  that  are  critically  below 
the  national  average.  The  failure  rates  and 
the  expenditures  per  pupil  for  the  nine 
States  are  compared  below: 


Sliite 

IVrcont  of 
st'lective 

si'rvii'i' 

rftistr-.inl.s 

failirii:  thi' 

mental  t<"st, 

1959 

Tul.ili.v 
("■n-iituro 
|»T  pupil 
in  M).\, 
19.511  1)0 

National  average 

24.7 

35.  f. 
3.S.2 
40.  (I 
40.  9 
13.  >« 
45.1) 
.51 ».  U 

(11  y 

$476 

Kcniuclcy 

(loorria 

Florida  

2.56 
252 
394 

North  Carolina 

285 

.^rkiiiwas 

265 

Alabama 

244 

Ix)uisiiina 

479 

.Mi.s.sis.>;ippi      

29(1 

South  Carolina 

247 

These  States  are  known  for  a  high  propor- 
tion uf  cultural  deprived  people.  The  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  Indicate  that  the  youth 
now  in  school  are  educationally  deprived. 

Economics 

One  of  the  major  problems  on  the  political 
scene  at  present  is  that  of  unemployment.. 
Unemployment  is  associated  with  Inade- 
quate levels  of  education.  Low  education 
limits  Job  mobility  and  adaptability  of  work- 
ers. Low  education  was  the  factor  most  fre- 
quently associated  with  low-income  family 
In  a  study  by  Lampman  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  (See  table  11  )  Accord- 
ing to  the  Lampman  study,  67  percent  of  the 
low-income  population  were  characterized 
by  low  education,  and  the  degree  to  which 
persons  having  this  characteristic  have  an 
Imm.uiity  to  economic  growth  was  charac- 
terized as  high. 

Universal  education  is  important  to  the 
improvement  of  the  income-earning  capac- 
ity of  the  low-income  population.  It  is  also 
im.Dortant  in  terms  of  the  income-producing 
capacity  of  the  whole  economy.  Govern- 
ment policies  directed  toward  protecting  and 
increasing  investment  capital  are  deemed  es- 
sential to  economic  growth.  Government 
policies  directed  to  Increasing  human  capi- 
tal-the  educated  skills  and  talents  of  the 
lX)ptilation — are  now  viewed  by  many  econ- 
omists as  an  equally  essential  element  in 
economic  growth. 

"Between  1919  and  1957,  total  Income  rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  3.1  percent  while  that 
of  tangible  capital  rose  at  a  rate  of  only  1.8 
percent.  But  all  these  estimates  of  capital 
exclude  human  capital  represented  by  train- 
ing,', education,  additional  capacities  based 
on  health,  and  new  knowledge.  The  stock  of 
this  human  capital  has  been  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  tangible  capital;  there- 
fore, the  observed  decline  In  the  capital- 
income  ratio  may  be  largely,  or  even  wholly, 
an  illu.sion  resulting  from  the  omission  of 
human  capital."  ■ ' 

If  we  are  to  grow  as  a  nation,  attention 
to  investment  in  education,  in  human  capi- 
tal, should  command  our  attention,  as  well 
as  attention  to  physical  capital. 

The  national  Interest  in  advancing  quality 
in  American  education  Is  well  established. 
The  exact  role  that  the  Federal  Government 


-'  Schultz,  Theodore  W.,  "Investment  In 
Man:  An  Economist's  View,"  Social  Service 
Review  33:  109-17,  June  1959. 
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should  play  and  the  extent  of  this  role  are 
the  points  of  dispute.  These  are  the  alter- 
natives: 

1  Financial  support  of  research  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  and  studies  about 
education. 

T.-.HLE  11. — Importance  of  selected  charac- 
teristics in  future  determination  of  low- 
income  population 


Percent  of 

Wil!  num- 

Ueeree  to 
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nnvine  this 

rh-^rnrter- 

son    h'.vin^ 

Chiiriictfristlc 

i'tic  in- 

thi- charac- 

charactf-r- 

crease  or 

U'ri.siic  are 

Islic,  1957 
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iii.mune  to 
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economic 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(41 

T>ow  education... 

67 

Deere  a.5e... 

nigh. 

Old  nice 

2.5 

Increase   . . 

Do. 

.Nonv*  hile  n>ior... 

20 

do 

Ix)w. 

I'lTHHli-  head-ship. 

25 

.No  change 

High. 

lii<!;lt)ilitv 

(') 

-...do 

Do. 

l-Hrppfamilysize.. 

33 

....do 

Low. 

'  Not  available. 

Source:  LamtmiMn,  Uo>>crt  J.  "The  Low-Inwme 
Population  and  Kconoiiiic  '>o«th."  Study  pajier 
.No.  IJ  prepared  tor  the  Jciuil  Koonomic  Corr.mttteo,  >i6th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  V\  a.<!hiriL'ton,  U.C:  ."^upenntendenl 
of  Documeuts,  (iuveniiiirnt  I'nnting  Oil. a,  1959.     (i.  i». 

2.  Supjxjrt  of  special  areas  of  concern  with 
matching  grants  and  control  over  the  pur- 
pose of  the  expenditure.  This  type  of  sup- 
port la  designed  to  stimulate  State  and  local 
funds  Into  the  area  of  Federal  concern. 

3.  Payments  to  districts  which  are  Im- 
pacted with  Federal  activity,  Justified  mostly 
on  the  basis  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  property  and  an 
employer  In  the  area. 

4.  General  support  to  add  to  the  State  and 
local  funds  available  for  major  cost  Items — 
buildings  and  teachers'  salaries — to  achieve 
an  upward  thrust  in  school  expenditures 
above  that  which  the  State  and  local  rev- 
enues can  provide   In  any  one  year. 

The  National  Education  Association  sup- 
ports measures  which  fall  Into  all  four  ma- 
jor categories  of  Federal  supp>ort  listed  above. 
The  first  three  are  continuing  programs,  the 
fourth,  the  general  support  program.  Is  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  association  urges  the  Congress 
to  speed  passage  of  a  bill  which  embodies 
this  type  of  support. 

Another  type  of  support,  not  financial,  is 
that  rendered  by  leading  officials  In  the  Con- 
gress and  In  the  Executive  branch.  This 
type  of  support  frequently  takes  the  form  of 
admonitions  to  residents  of  States  and  to  lo- 
cal govermnents  to  finance  systems  of  edu- 
cation which  are  adequate  In  terms  of  na- 
tional needs  for  education.  These  statements 
no  doubt  have  been  a  motivating  factor  In 
Increasing  the  public's  willingness  to  sup- 
port schools.  However,  even  with  Increased 
State  and  local  efforts  to  support  schools, 
most  districts  across  the  Nation  have  not 
reached  standards  of  quality  in  their  schools. 
A  Federal  program  which  would  add  to  the 
funds  State  and  local  districts  are  able  to 
provide  for  schools  Is  needed  to  step  vtp  the 
advance  toward  quality  In  public  education. 

vn.    GOALS    IN   EDtJCATION 

The  educational  goals  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association  are  directed  toward  the 
provision  for  each  child  In  the  population 
an  equal  educational  opportunity — equal  at 
the  highest  level  of  educational  service  the 
profession  knows  how  to  render.  To  set  the 
maximum  opportunity  at  the  levels  of  the 
uneven  taxing  capacity  which  exist  among 
the  States  and  their  districts  is  to  deny  a 
high  proportion  of  the  youthful  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  kind  of  education  they 
need  for  maximum  economic,  military,  and 
civic  participation  In  the  years  to  come. 


The  goals  of  education  are  stated  In  terms 
of  equality  and  quality  of  education.  The 
standards  are  left  to  the  States  and  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  control  of  education  prop- 
erly resides.  Some  generalizations  as  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  staff,  facilities,  and 
programs  are  offered  below,  not  on  the  basis 
of  prescription,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
experience  In  good  school  systems: 

1.  Staff  needs.  The  professional  staff  re- 
quirements of  a  modern  education  program 
Include  cla.'^sroom  teachers,  librarians,  health 
workers,  guidance  personnel,  teacher  special- 
ists, and  supervisors.  The  Educational  Pol- 
icies Commission  underlined  the  need  for 
ei^otigh  comp>€tent  profes.^ionals,  as  follows: 

"In  any  school  system  there  should  be 
enough  competent  professlnnals  to  Insure 
that  every  pupil  receives  needed  attention. 
Where  this  standard  Is  met.  classes  are  vari- 
ous sizes,  depending  on  ."^ubject.s  taught  and 
the  characteriFtlcs  of  the  student  body.  If 
the  school  pro::;ram  Is  to  provide  wide  op- 
portunltie?,  and  if  the  supplemental  serv- 
ices of  guidance  counselors,  librarians, 
coordinators,  and  administrators  are  to  be 
available,  there  Is  obviously  some  minimum 
staff  size  below  which  needed  professional 
services  cannot  be  supplied.  Experience  in 
good  school  systems  Indicates  that  this  min- 
imum is  about  50  professionals  per  thousand 
pupils.  These  professionals  might  be  dis- 
tributed in  many  ways.  In  some  cases  as 
many  as  40  might  be  classroom  teachers. 
If  somewhat  larger  classes  are  feasible,  there- 
by decreasing  the  number  of  teacher?,  the  In- 
dividual assistance  each  pupil  needs  for  max- 
imum achievement  can  be  provided  only  If 
the  number  of  supplementary  professional 
personnel  rises  to  comjjensatc.  If  fewer  than 
50  professionals  are  available  p)€r  thousand 
pupils,  some  of  the  elements  of  program  of 
high  quality  are  likely  to  be  slighted. 

"It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  ratio 
Is  a  minimum.  Better  services  to  pupils,  and 
consequently  higher  quality  education,  can 
be  provided  with  a  competent  staff  of  larger 
size.  In  communities  where  schools  are  best 
supported,  staffs  range  up  to  70  professionals 
per  thousand  pupils."  ^ 

2.  Teachers'  salaries:  The  NEA  believes 
that  teachers'  salaries  should  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  Income  of  other  professional 
persons.  The  NEA  Representative  Assembly 
In  1960  recommended  that  the  salaries  of  be- 
ginning qualified  teachers  be  at  least  $6,000, 
and  that  the  salaries  should  range  to 
$13,000  and  higher.  This  recommended  sal- 
ary range  would  provide  teachers  with  nn  ac- 
ceptable standard  of  living  and  would  pro- 
vide an  economic  Incentive  high  enough  to 
attract  and  retain  In  the  profession  able 
and  qualified  persons.  There  Is  no  real 
hope  of  attracting  enough  able  young  quail- 
fled  college  graduates  into  classroom  teach- 
ing unless  the  education  profession  offers 
beginning  salaries  and  expectations  of  life- 
time earnings  which  are  reasonably  com- 
petitive with  those  of  other  professional  oc- 
cupations. 

3.  Classrooms:  The  need  for  additional 
school  buildings  to  house  added  enrollments 
and  replace  unsatisfactory  facilities  Is  not 
postponable  in  a  nation  which  can  no  longer 
afford  to  waste  Its  human  resources.  The 
The  waste  occurs  In  the  years  In  crowded 
classrooms  and  In  situations  detrimental  to 
good  teaching  and  learning. 

Some  persons  still  argue  for  Indefinite 
postponement  of  meeting  classroom  needs 
and  accept  a  less-than-adequate  rate  of  con- 
strviction.  These  attitudes,  which  are  pres- 
ent in  many  local.  State,  and  National  groups 


'•'  National  Education  Association  and 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators, Educational  Policies  Commission, 
"An  Essay  on  Quality  In  Public  Education," 
Washington,  D.C.,  1959,  pp.  16-17. 


commit  mllUonfl  of  children  In  the  United 
States  to  an  education  greatly  short  of  what 
could  be  provided.  The  classroom  shortage 
will  not  solve  itself.  The  solution  requires 
the  money  to  build.  Federal  funds  which 
may  be  used  for  school  construction  to  add  to 
State-local  building  funds  are  needed  to 
solve  the  classroom  shortage. 

4.  Program :  New  knowledge  and  the  ac- 
celerating pr\ce  of  this  development  plus  the 
demand  for  increased  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mental skills  have  set  off  an  examination 
and  revision  of  the  education  program  of- 
fered in  the  public  schools. 

This  revolution  which  promises  quality  In 
education  holds  an  unequal  promise  for  the 
youth  of  the  Nation.  The  kind  of  educa- 
tion a  youth  gct5  depends  largely  upon  the 
State  and  district  In  which  he  lives.  The 
opportunities  to  have  good  teachers  and 
adcqunte  classrooms  from  kindergarten 
through  the  senior  high  school  year  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  kind  of  variation.  T^e  gap 
between  the  educational  opportunities 
offered  in  districts  which  are  supporting  good 
schools  and  those  which,  even  at  great  effort, 
can  support  only  a  minimum  program 
underscores  the  need  for  Federal  funds  to 
eqiialir;e  educational  opportunities  through 
tl-.e  country. 

It  Is  good  business  for  the  Republican 
Party  which  stands  for  a  maxlmiun  of  self- 
help  and  a  minimum  of  public  charity  to 
underglrd  the  ability  of  youth  with  the  best 
education  this  Nation  knows  how  to  provide. 
Educated  citizens  earn  more,  spend  more, 
pay  more  taxes,  and  In  addition  have  a  lower 
Incidence  on  the  public  assistance  and  un- 
employment rolls.  Any  remedial  work 
which  can  be  done  to  decrease  the  number 
of  potentially  dependent  persons  In  our 
society  can  most  effectively  be  done  before 
these  persons  enter  the  labor  force.  This 
opportunity  exists  only  In  the  public  schools. 

Our  present  problems  of  unemployment 
among  unskilled  workers  will  be  dwarfed  If 
the  7.5  million  youth  are  permitted  to  leave 
high  school  before  completing  their  academic 
and  vocational  preparation  for  participation 
In  the  labor  market.  Labor  demand  Is 
growing  only  In  need  for  highly  developed 
skills  and  professional  services. 

The  dropouts  are  a  threat  to  a  free  enter- 
prise economy.  However,  the  underinvest- 
ment of  this  Nation's  wealth  In  education 
of  human  talents  at  all  levels  of  talent  de- 
cree the  whole  economy  to  somewhat  less 
than  the  spectacular  progress  of  which  il  Is 
capable. 

The  National  Education  Association  urges 
the  Republican  policy  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  support  a  Federal  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  and  local  schools. 
Federal  financial  support  Is  Justified  by  the 
Interest  of  the  Republican  Party:  (a)  In  the 
successful  functioning  of  our  free  enter- 
prise economy:  (b)  lu  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  a  political  system  which  stresses 
development  of  Individuals  In  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  freedom.  The  best  kind 
of  protection  that  Individuals  and  businesses 
can  buy  with  Federal  taxes  Ls  an  Investment 
In  public  schools. 

We  can  avoid  a  welfare  state,  but  only  If 
we  apply  good  teachers  and  adequate  class- 
rooms now  to  educating  young  citizens  In 
the  gamut  of  skills  and  knowledge  required 
for  successful  participation  aa  workers  and 
citizens  In  the  government  and  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

Civil  Rights  ik  Education 
(By  Virgil  C.Blum) 

INTRODtTCTTOIT 

Within  the  framework  of  American  con- 
stitutional government,  the  education  of  the 
child  must  be  dlBcusaed  In  terms  of  the  child 
and  his  parents,  not  In  terms  of  the  school 
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the  child  attends.  The  child  as  citizen  U 
protected  by  the  Constitution  and  is  the 
primary  recipient  of  educational  benefits; 
the  school  Is  but  a  suitable  means  to  assist 
In  the  education  of  the  child. 

The  Individual  child,  clothed  in  all  his  con- 
stitutional rights,  must,  therefore,  be  the 
primary  concern  of  the  Federal  Government, 
If  and  when  the  national  Interest  urges  Fed- 
eral allocation  of  tai  moneys  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  Nation. 
The  individual  citizen  has  rights  and  liber- 
ties vis-a-vis  his  Government.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  protects  these  rights  and  liberties 
against  violations  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  14th  amendment  makes  ap- 
plicable against  State  violations  the  funda- 
mental rights  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Freedom  of  choice  in  education  is, 
therefore,  protected  by  the  ist  amendment 
guarantee  to  freedom  of  mind  and  freedom 
of  religion;  equality  of  treatment  for  all 
schoolchildren  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
religious  beliefs  is  guaranteed  by  the  5th 
and  14th  amendments.  Thus,  In  a  govern- 
ment of  limited  power  the  educational  func- 
tion of  government  is  a  function  of  service 
rendered  to  rights — the  rights  of  individual 
children  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
their  parents. 

When  the  Federal  Government  considers 
the  educational  needs  of  the  Nation  In  terms 
of  the  State's  school  system  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  child  and 
his  parents,  it  submerges  the  individual  child 
into  the  mass  entity  of  the  State  and  thereby 
destroys  his  Identity  as  an  individual  per- 
sonality. His  rights  and  liberties  against 
the  powers  of  the  State  are  ignored  and 
suppressed.  His  mental  development  is  of 
Interest  to  the  Federal  Government  only  If 
his  parents  surrender  their  civil  right  to 
direct  and  control  his  formal  education  to 
the  political  majority  of  the  State. 

In  effect,  this  amounts  to  the  adoption  of 
a  statist  philosophy  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  places  the  individual  per- 
son In  the  center  of  the  stage  of  American 
democracy.  When  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  individual  child  are  abridged  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  education  legislation, 
the  compulsory  power  of  the  State  is  being 
used  to  enforce  conformity  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  State  schools.  Such  action  is  In  conflict 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  is  based  on  the  dignity 
and  transcendent  value  of  the  individual,  on 
the  integrity  and  freedom  of  the  human 
person. 

A  free  society  recognizes  the  paramount 
Importance  of  the  individual  person  who 
bears  the  image  of  God.  This  is  of  the 
essence  of  constitutional  government.  It  is 
limited  government.  It  is  government 
limited  by  the  Inalienable  God-given  rights 
of  the  person.  In  promoting  the  common 
good  and  discharging  Its  functions,  limited 
government  gives  full  recognition  to  the 
inalienable  and  constitutional  rights  of  the 
individual. 

Here  lies  the  essential  difference  between 
a  free  society  and  an  enslaved  society.  In  a 
free  society  the  individual  has  paramount 
importance.  In  an  enslaved  society  the  in- 
dividual is  Just  a  cog  In  a  vast  power-driven 
machine.  In  a  free  society  the  individual, 
marked  by  his  transcendent  worth  and 
clothed  In  his  constitutional  rights,  is  the 
measure  of  what  the  state  may  do.  In  an 
enslaved  society  the  Individual,  degraded  to 
the  level  of  a  material  entity  and  stripped 
of  all  his  personal  rights,  is  a  mere  tool  for 
what  the  state  will  to  do. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  freedom  is  more 
than  the  negative  right  not  to  be  forced 
to  conform.  It  is  a  positive  right.  And 
there  exists  in  the  state  the  corresponding 


positive  duty  to  provide  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  freedom.  A  so- 
ciety that  denies  to  the  individual  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  exercise  o'  freedom. 
A  society  that  denies  to  the  individual  the 
conditions  of  freedom  and  forces  him, 
against  his  convictions  and  beliefs,  to  con- 
form to  a  particular  philosophical  and  the- 
ological orientation  violates  the  basic 
principles  of  freedom. 

A  government  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  dispenses  Us  services  and 
discharges  its  functions  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  Individuals.  It  will  not  force  a 
citizen  to  surrender  his  constitutional  rights 
as  a  condition  for  sharing  in  public  beiie- 
flts.  It  win  protect  his  rights  while  render- 
ing services  to  him.  The  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, says  the  English  political  scientist 
Ernest  Barker,  are  always,  in  their  nature, 
functions  of  service  rendered  to  rights  and 
therefore  rendered  to  persons.  Individual 
persons,  who  own  these  rights  as  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  the  development  In  ac- 
tion of  their  Individual  personality.'  In  a 
free  society  the  Individual  per.son.  clothed 
in  all  his  constitutional  rights,  must  occupy 
the  center  of  the  stage.  Regardless  nf  the 
number  and  variety  of  welfare  services  and 
functions  a  state  may  provide,  they  are  al- 
ways rendered  to  right.s  and  therefore  to  In- 
dividual persons  who  possess  these  rights  as 
the  necessary  conditions  for  achieving  their 
personal  development. 

The  centrallty  of  the  individual,  however, 
is  today  being  challenged.  With  the  growth 
of  Government  funcMons  and  services,  to 
what  extent  can  individual  persons  retain 
their  individuality?  In  other  words,  to  what 
extent  will  Government  force  the  individual 
to  conform  to  a  mass  pattern?  The  com- 
plete submersion  of  ,the  individual  into  the 
mass  state — this  is  the  danger  of  the  wel- 
fare state.  This  is  a  danger  that  threatens 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  of  so- 
ciety. The  Individual  persoii,  once  free  and 
self-determining,  is  In  danger  of  being  pro- 
gressively more  and  more  caught  up  Into  the 
orbit  of  Government  control  and  regulation 
through  the  Imposition  of  restrictive  con- 
trols as  the  condition  for  sharing  In  the 
benefits  of  welfare  legislation.  When  this 
happens,  the  individu.il  loses  more  and  more 
of  his  autonomy;  the  Government  makes 
more  and  more  of  his  decisions;  it  does  more 
and  more  of  his  thinking.  Tliis  develops 
the  mass  man;  group  thinking  prevails.  In- 
dividual personality  Is  destroyed,  and  civil 
rights  are  suppressed. 

Within  the  American  and  English  con- 
stitutional context,  however,  the  Individual, 
in  the  words  of  Professor  Barker,  claims  "the 
right  to  think  and  advocate  his  own 
thoughts,  to  form  and  pursue  his  own  tastes, 
and  to  associate  himself  with  others  for  the 
common  advocacy  and  the  common  pursuit 
of  the  thoughts  and  tastes  which  he  and 
they  share.  This  is  a  fundamental  liberty; 
and  Indeed,  we  may  find.  In  the  Issue,  that  it 
Is  the  basis  of  all  others."  - 

This  claim  to  liberty,  maintains  Barker, 
Is  based  on  -the  assumption  that  In  our 
human  world,  and  under  God,  the  individual 
personality  of  man  alone  has  intrinsic  and 
ultimate  worth,  and  having  also  the  capacity 
of  development  has  also  an  intrinsic  and  ul- 
timate claim  to  the  essential  development. 
Liberty  will  then  be  that  essential  condition; 
and  the  essence  of  liberty  will  be  that  It  is 
a  condition,  or  status,  or  quality,  which  in- 
dividual personality  must   possess   in   order 
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that  it  may  translate  itself  from  what  it  is 
to  what  it  has  the  capacity  of  becoming."* 
In  the  pursuit  of  truth  the  individual  per- 
son, because  of  his  intrinsic  and  ultiinate 
worth,  has  a  right  to  the  development  of  his 
total  personality.  And  for  this  develop- 
ment of  the  total  human  person,  including 
his  quest  of  and  union  with  ultimate  truth, 
liberty  is  an  essential  condition.  If  the  in- 
dividual personality  Is  to  "translate  itself 
from  what  It  Is  to  what  it  has  the  capacity 
of  becoming,"  It  must  have  the  liberty  to 
develop  Itself  according  to  Its  essential  na- 
ture. This  demands  an  unencumbered  lib- 
erty In  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

This  unencximbered  liberty  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth  entitles  the  individual  to  associate 
with  others  for  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  for 
the  Inquiry  Into  the  imknown.  Such  free 
a.ssociation  is  the  conrlition  of  personal  de- 
velopment. It  makes  po.sslble  the  freeman — 
the  man  who  has  not  been  unl -formed,  who 
has  not  been  forced  to  conform  to  the  state 
Ideology.  This  Is  the  freeman.  If  the  free- 
man Is  to  remain  free,  he  must  resist  those 
who  "would  make  the  all-lncluslve  state  the 
sufficient  focus  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  be- 
ing." who  "would  even,  as  totalltarlans,  ruth- 
lessly coordinate  out  of  existence  our  cul- 
tural heterogeneity."  • 

It  Is  the  individual  personality  that  is  of 
great  importance.  It  is  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  Individual  that  makes 
possible  the  development  and  growth  of  so- 
ciety. Society  Is  no  wiser,  no  more  Intelli- 
gent, than  Its  constituent  members.  If 
American  society  Is  to  be  characterized  by 
intellectual,  cultural,  moral,  and  religious 
qualities,  these  qualities  must  distinguish 
the  individuals  of  our  society.  The  com- 
munity cannot  rise  above  the  merits  of  Its 
constituent  members.  John  Stuart  Mill  ex- 
pressed this  thought  very  cogently  when  he 
wrote  that  "the  worth  of  a  state,  In  the  long 
run.  is  the  worth  of  the  Individuals  compos- 
ing it  •  •  •  a  state  which  dwarfs  lt.s  men, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  more  docile  In- 
struments In  its  hands  even  for  beneficial 
purposes— will  find  that  with  small  men  no 
great  thing  can  really  be  accomplished."  ^ 

The  individual  human  person  has  capaci- 
ties for  considerable  growth,  If  not  for 
greatness,  but  this  can  take  place  only  If  the 
individual  is  permitted  to  grow  as  a  distinc- 
tive though  social  personality.  If  the  Indi- 
vidual is  submerged  in  the  mass,  "even  for 
beneficial  purposes",  his  Individuality  Is  de- 
stroyed and  he  grows  not  at  all.  He  must  be 
permitte<i  the  right  to  think  and  advocate 
his  own  thoughts. 

Enforced  conformity  In  all  aspects  of  life — 
this  is  the  totalitarian  state.  It  eliminates 
both  society  and  the  individual  personality, 
leaving  only  a  mass  sute  that  has  engulfed 
and  caught  up  every  citizen  into  the  crushing 
embrace  of  legal  omnipotence.  In  such  a 
state  "the  ultimate  end  of  life  becomes  not 
the  development  of  individual  personality, 
but  the  exaltation  of  the  super-personality 
of  the  state;  and  the  cult  of  power  Is  subst) 
tuted  for  that  of  liberty."  • 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  much  insisted 
that  "the  community  Is  more  than  the  state, 
that  In  its  spontaneous  life  and  In  the  rich 
difference  It  breeds  there  move  the  forces 
that  create  the  future,  and  that  for  this 
reason  the  cultural  values  of  men  and  groups 
must  remain  essentially  free  from  the  uni- 
formizing    activities    of    government."'     If 
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"the  community  is  more  than  the  state," 
and  if  "in  its  spontaneoiis  life  and  in  the 
rich  difference  it  breeds  there  move  the 
forces  that  create  the  futtire,"  the  processes 
of  education  cannot  be  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  state.  Diversity  In  educa- 
tion is  essential.  When  all  education  must 
conform  to  a  state-determined  philosophy, 
the  "spontaneous  life"  of  the  community 
and  the  "rich  difference  It  breeds  '  are  dealt 
a  crippling  blow,  and  the  community  that 
Is  "more  than  the  state"  is  deprived  of  its 
source  of  life,  of  its  Idealism,  its  individu- 
ality, and  Its  personality.  And  as  a  conse- 
quence "the  cultural  values  of  men  and 
groups"  which  "must  remain  essentially  free 
from  the  unlformizlng  activities  of  govern- 
ment," are,  in  fact,  brought  under  the  direct 
vmlformizlng  control  of  government  through 
monopoly  in  education.  State-enforced  uni- 
formity in  education  results  In  cultural  uni- 
formity. Enforced  cultural  uniformity 
means  the  destruction  of  society  and  of  in- 
dividuality. When  this  transpires,  the  in- 
dividual is  "created"  in  the  Image  of  the 
btate  rather  than  In  the  Image  of  freedom. 

If  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  be- 
lief are  to  be  fully  achieved,  the  state  must 
not  be  permitted  to  Interfere  with  or  even, 
because  of  Its  dominant  power,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dialogue  between  citizen  and 
citizen.  It  was  for  freedom  of  dialogue — 
dialogue  free  of  government  interference — 
that  Socrates  gave  his  life.  In  this  connec- 
tion Whitehead  writes  that  'Plato's  own 
writing  constituted  one  prolonged  apology 
for  freedom  of  contemplation,  and  for  free- 
dom for  the  communication  of  contempla- 
tive experience.  In  the  persistent  exercise 
of  this  right  Socrates  and  Plato  lived,  and  It 
was  on  Its  behalf  that  Socrates  died."  • 

If  freedom  of  thought  is  to  be  achieved, 
government  must,  since  freedom  of  thought 
is  a  guaranteed  right,  create  those  conditions 
that  make  It  possible.  Freedom  must  be 
capable  of  achievement;  otherwise  It  can- 
not sustain  the  lifeglvlng  qualities  of 
democracy.  But  if  a  nonconforming  stu- 
dent's pursuit  of  truth  is  obstructed  by 
government  denial  of  eqtial  educational 
benefits,  then  government  Is  guilty  of 
depriving  him  of  freedom  of  thought.  He  is 
deprived  of  the  right  to  think  and  investi- 
gate freely,  to  develop  his  Individual  person- 
ality, and  to  share  his  thoughts  with  his 
fellow  citizens  in  the  elemental  process  of 
democracy.  He  is  deprived  of  what  Profes- 
sor Barker  calls  "a  fundamental  liberty."  a 
liberty  which  Is  "the  basis  of  all  others." 
This  is  government  thought  control;  its  cir- 
cumscribes and  suppresses  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  In  the  pursuit  of  truth.  It 
leads  to  state  monopoly  In  education,  and 
the  suppression  of  diversity  in  thought  es- 
bentlal  to  a  free  and  open  society. 

For  this  reason  John  Stuart  Mill  warned 
us  that  "a  general  state  education  is  a  mere 
contrivance  for  molding  people  to  be  ex- 
actly like  one  another;  and  •  •  •  the  mold 
In  which  It  casts  them  is  that  which  pleases 
the  predominant  power  in  the  govern- 
ment •  •  •;  in  proportion  as  it  Is  efficient 
and  successful.  It  establishes  a  despotisni 
over  the  mind,  leading  by  natural  tendency 
to  one  over  the  body." » 

Diversity  in  education  is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  freedom  of  thought  and  free- 
dom of  inquiry;  It  makes  possible  the  active 
exercise  of  those  freedoms  and  those  respon- 
sibilities that  characterize  a  free  society. 
It  enables  the  student  to  undertake  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  openmlndedly  and  to  draw  his 
conclusions  on  the  basis  of  evidence;   he  is 
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not  forced  to  conform  to  an  educational 
philosophy  that  arbitrarily  censors  vast  areas 
of  knowledge.  Diversity  In  education  more- 
over, enables  parents  to  make  free  choices 
for  their  children's  pursuit  of  truth.  To 
make  choices  is  man's  highest  perfection. 
When  the  state  denies  this  right,  it  malms 
and  stunts  his  personality;  it  violates  the 
moat  fundamental  of  his  freedoms.  Com- 
pulsory conformity  to  a  state -charted  course 
In  pursuit  of  truth  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  but  it 
is  also  inconsistent  with  the  principles  and 
needs  of  a  multlgroup  society. 

There  Is  general  agreement,  It  is  hoped, 
with  the  proposition  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Financing  Higher  Education.  tha+ 
a  diversity  of  educational  institutions  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  liberty. 
"What  most  protects  freedom  of  choice  in 
America  is  the  great  diversity  of  Its  insti- 
tutions, none  of  which  possesses  overriding 
power.  •  •  •  Human  beings  and  their  in- 
stitutions being  what  they  are,  total  power 
is  not  safe  in  the  hand  of  any  single  group 
no  matter  how  well  Intentioned,'  declared 
the  commission.'" 

Education  from  the  elementary  grades 
through  the  graduate  school  Is  a  costly  item. 
It  is  one  for  which  only  a  small  percentage 
of  our  parents  can  afford  to  pay.  Yet  be- 
cause of  our  democratic  ideals,  we  insist 
that  every  child  is  entitled  to  all  the  edu- 
cation of  which  he  is  capable.  Who  shall 
pay  for  It?  Since  society  is  the  secondary 
beneficiary  of  the  education  of  the  young, 
the  state  has.  In  every  nation,  undertaken 
to  subsidize  the  education  of  its  children. 

In  subsidizing  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, nations  have  adopted  one  of  three 
broad  policies.  First,  most  nations  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  belief.  They  subsidize  the  edu- 
cation of  all  children  in  the  schools  of  their 
choice.  Second,  others  have  adopted  a  pol- 
icy of  compulsory  conformity  to  state  edu- 
cational doctrines  through  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  government  schools.  They  also 
subsidize  the  education  of  all  children. 
Third,  a  few  nations  have  adopted  a  policy 
of  coercive  conformity  to  the  philosophical 
and  theological  orientation  of  state  schools. 
They  subsidize  the  education  of  only  those 
children  who  conform  to  the  established 
orthodoxy  of  government  schools.  Noncon- 
forming students  are  denied  all  educational 
subsidies. 

Compulsory  conformity  to  state  educa- 
tional doctrines  Is  the  policy  adopted  by 
every  totalitarian  state.  The  state  that  sets 
out  to  control  every  aspect  of  the  lives  of 
its  people  takes  a  giant  step,  and  an  essen- 
tial step,  in  this  direction  by  thought  con- 
trol through  its  educational  system. 

Nearly  every  democracy  in  the  West  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  belief  In  education.  Our  Nation 
stands  virtually  alone  among  democracies  In 
adopting  a  general  policy  of  coercive  con- 
formity to  the  rellglo-philosophic  orienta- 
tion of  government  education  as  a  condition 
for  sharing  In  State  educational  benefits.  If 
parents  exercise  their  civil  rights  in  the 
choice  of  an  independent  school,  they  are 
penalized.  Their  children  are  denied  all  tax- 
provided  educational  benefits. 

To  remedy  this  serious  violation  of  civil 
rights.  Prof.  Milton  Friedman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  proposes  a  program  of  direct 
tuition  grants  to  parents.  He  writes,  "Gov- 
ernments •  •  •  could  finance  (education) 
by  giving  parents  vouchers  redeemable  for 
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a  specified  maximimi  sum  per  child  per  year 
if  spent  on  'approved'  educational  services 
Parents  would  then  be  free  to  spend  this 
sum  and  any  additional  sum  on  purchasing 
educational  services  from  an  'approved'  in- 
stitution of  their  own  choice.  The  educa- 
tional services  could  be  rendered  by  private 
enterprises  operated  for  profit,  or  by  non- 
profit institutions  of  various  kinds."  " 

Professor  Friedman  declared  that  the  pro- 
posed voucher  or  certificate  plan  has  good 
precedent  not  only  In  the  United  States  but 
also  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  He  pointed 
out  that  "an  excellent  example  of  a  procram 
of  this  sort  Is  the  United  States  educational 
program  for  veterans  after  World  War  II 
Each  veteran  who  qualified  wsis  given  a 
maximum  sum  per  year  that  could  be  spent 
at  any  Institution  of  his  choice,  provided  It 
met  certain  standards.  A  more  limited  ex- 
ample is  the  provision  In  Britain  whereby 
local  authorities  pay  the  fees  of  some  stu- 
dents attending  nonstate  schools  (the  so- 
called  public  schools').  Another  Is  the  a:- 
rangement  in  France  whereby  the  state  pavs 
part  of  the  costs  for  students  attending  non- 
state  schools."  ■' 

American  society  demands  diversity  in 
education  "The  hallmark  of  freedom." 
observed  Dr  A  Whitney  Grlswold.  president 
of  Yale  University,  In  a  baccalaureate  ad- 
dress. "Is  diversity.""  The  pluralistic  struc- 
ture of  our  society  Is  based  on  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  belief.  A  tuition 
grant  program,  making  jX)S8lble  freedom  of 
choice  in  education,  would  guarantee  uhat 
freedom  of  Inquiry  and  freedom  of  investi- 
gation which  are  essential  in  a  free  and  open 
society. 

FREEDOM    IN    EDUCATION 

Freedom  of  choice  in  education  is  the 
exercise  of  freedom  of  mind  and  freedom  of 
religion.  Under  the  personal  subsidy  plan, 
parents  are  free  to  choose  a  school  on  the 
basis  of  their  philosophical  and  theological 
convictions.  Thus  children  would  not  be 
forced  to  conform  to  the  philosophical  and 
theological  orientation  of  State  schools  as  a 
condition  for  sharing  in  public  educational 
benefits. 

Enforced  conformity  to  State  educational 
philosophy  as  a  condition  ior  sharing  in  edu- 
cational benefits  is  in  conflict  with  our  two 
mo&t  fundamental  constitutional  liberties — 
freedom  of  mind  and  freedom  of  religion 
The  child  Is  forced  to  surrender  his  freedom 
of  thought  and  his  freedom  of  belief  In  the 
choice  of  school;  he  Is  comp)elled  to  conform 
to  the  philosophical  and  theological  orienta- 
tion of  the  State's  schools. 

Every  educational  Institution  is  philo- 
sophically and  theologically  oriented.  There 
Is  no  such  thing  as  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical neutrality  Since  the  purpose  of  ed- 
ucation is  to  educate  the  human  person 
education  cannot  be  neutral  about  the  na- 
ture of^he  person  being  educated  and  the 
purpose  of  the  person's  existence  In  the 
process  of  education  the  questions  "What 
is  man?  '  "Where  does  he  come  from''"  "What 
is  his  purpose^"  cannot  be  avoided  It  is 
Impossible  even  to  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions  without  raising  the  question  of 
whether  there  Is  a  God,  and  if  so,  what  Is 
man's  relation  to  Him?  Mere  silence  on 
these  important  questions  is  not  neutrality 

Neutrality  regarding  these  fundamental 
issues  Is  Impossible.  This  point  Is  cogently 
made  by  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  president  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  his  "God  in 


'■  See,  for  example.  Milton  FYledman,  "The 
Role  of  Government  in  Education,"  in  Eco- 
nomics and  the  Public  Interest,  edited  by 
Robert  A.  Solo  (New  Brunswick:  Rvjtgers 
University  Press.  1965).  p.  127. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  127-128. 

"  New  York  Times,  June  9,  1958. 
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Education"  when  he  sayt  that  "the  graveet 
secularization  of  Amerlc&n  education  has  not 
been  In  the  gradual  elimination  of  rellglovu 
Instruction  or  required  chapel,  or  even  In  the 
irrellgloua  outlook  of  faculties.  It  has  been 
the  secularization  of  educational  theory  and 
structure.  Their  covert  assumptionfi  con- 
cerning the  two  basic  factors  with  which 
they  have  to  deal — truth  and  man — ^have 
been  nonreliglous.  And  they  have  been 
false."  "  When  educators  attempt  to  discuss 
•'truth  and  man"  without  reference  to  God, 
this  Is  the  "nonreliglous"  approach  to  the 
two  most  basic  factors  in  education.  This 
approach  constitutes  a  philosophical  and 
theological  orientation  vis-a-vis  God  and 
man.    It  is  posltlvistic  and  secularistlc. 

Sir  Walter  Moberly,  formerly  chairman  of 
the  University  Grants  Committee  of  England, 
is  in  complete  agreement  with  this  analysis 
of  modern  education.  In  his  book  "The  Crisis 
in  the  University,"  Sir  Walter  analyzes  the 
approach  of  the  modem  university  to  the 
question  of  God  and  concludes  not  only  that 
the  university  Is  In  a  sense  atheistic  but 
that  it  teaches  the  relative  unimportance  of 
religion.  He  writes:  "On  the  fundamental 
religious  Issue,  the  modem  university  In- 
tends to  be,  and  supposes  it  Is,  neutral,  but 
it  Is  not.  Certainly  it  neither  inculcates  nor 
expressly  repudiates  belief  In  God.  But  It 
does  what  Is  far  more  deadly  than  open  re- 
JecUon;  It  ignores  Him.  •  •  •  It  is  In  this 
sense  that  the  university  today  is  atheis- 
tic. •  •  •  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  by 
omitting  a  subject  you  teach  nothing  about 
it.  On  the  contrary  you  teach  that  it  is  to 
be  omitted,  and  that  it  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance.  And  you  teach  this 
not  openly  and  explicitly,  which  would  In- 
vite criticism;  you  simply  take  it  for  granted 
and  thereby  Insinuate  it  silently,  insidiously, 
and  all  but  irresistibly."  ^ 

If  the  teachers  of  our  universities  and 
schools  Ignore  God  and  if  by  so  doing  they 
"insinuate  •  •  •  silently.  Insidiously,  and 
all  but  Irresistibly"  that  He  is  to  be  omitted, 
the  classrooms  of  our  schools  are  philosphl- 
cally  and  theologically  oriented.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  teachers  of  our  public  uni- 
versities and  schools  admit  a  God  and  If  they 
emphasize  the  transcendent  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  God  and  man's  relation  to 
God,  the  classrooms  of  these  schools  are 
philosophically  and  theologically  oriented. 
Whatever  the  philosophical  and  theological 
orientation  of  the  classrooms  of  our  State 
schools — be  it  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish, 
secularistlc,  or  agnostic — the  child  cannot  be 
compelled  to  conform  to  it.  This  is  funda- 
mental to  freedom  of  the  mind  and  freedom 
of  religion. 

This  elemental  but  basic  principle  of  free- 
dom was  unanimously  upheld  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  the  well-known  Oregon 
school  case."  To  deny  this  principle  Is  to 
espouse  the  doctrine  of  the  totalitarian 
State;  the  doctrine  of  compulsory  conformity 
to  the  will  of  the  State  In  every  aspect  of 
our  lives.  It  Is  to  make  the  child,  In  the 
words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "the  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  State." "  to  be  nurtured,  and 
fed,  and  trained,  and  taught  exclusively  by 
the  all-powerful,  the  all-competent,  the  ab- 
solute State. 

Democracy  supposes  a  free  people — a  peo- 
ple who  can  think,  and  speak,  and  believe. 


»  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  "God  In  Education" 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1951), 
p.  83. 

"Sir  Walter  Moberly,  "The  Crisis  In  th« 
University"  (London:  SCM  Press  Ltd..  1940). 
pp.  37.  55-6e. 

»  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  UjS.  610 
(1926). 

"  Ibid.,  p.  536. 


and  write,  and  assemble  without  govern- 
ment Interference.  And  freedom  means  the 
right  to  be  different;  the  right  of  noncon- 
formity. It  means  that  government  may 
not  force  its  citizens  to  conform,  whether 
it  be  in  speech.  In  belief,  or  in  thought.  It 
means  that  government  may  use  neither 
direct  nor  indirect  means  to  force  children 
and  students  to  conform  to  the  ideological 
orientation  of  State  educationul  institu- 
tions. 

Tliat  government  may  not  condition  par- 
ticipation in  its  benefits  and  privileges  on 
the  surrender  of  constitutional  rights — this 
is  a  most  fundamental  principle  of  constitu- 
tional Liberty.  For  "if  the  State  m.iy  compel 
the  surrender  of  one  conctitutional  right  as 
a  condition  of  Its  favor,"  declared  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  "it  may, 
in  like  manner,  compel  a  surrender  of  all."  " 
This  would  enable  every  State  in  the  Nation, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Govcrnmeiit,  to  force 
citizens  to  surrender  rights  and  liberties 
guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  condi- 
tion for  sharing  In  the  privileges  and  bene- 
fits provided  by  government  to  a  class  to 
which  they  belong.  This  would  enab'.e  gov- 
ernments to  do  bv  indirection  what  they  can 
not  do  by  direct  action. 

But  this  may  not  be  done.  For  if  this  can 
be  done,  said  the  Coiu-t.  "con.^^tltiitlonal 
guarantees,  so  carefully  safeguarded  against 
direct  assault,  are  open  to  destruction  by  the 
Indirect  but  not  less  effective  process  of  re- 
quiring a  surrender,  which,  though.  In  form 
voluntary.  In  fact  lack  none  of  the  elements 
of  compulsion." "  In  the  Pierce  ca.-^e  the 
Court  unanimously  protected  parents'  civil 
rights  in  the  education  of  their  children 
against  direct  assault  by  the  State  of  Oregon. 
The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  unc insti- 
tutional conditions  Is  clear.  A  Federal  edu- 
cation program  that  conditions  sharing  in 
education  tax  funds  on  the  surrender  of 
parents'  civil  right  to  send  their  children 
to  Independent  schools  "lacks  none  of  the 
elements  of  compulsion."  In  form  parents' 
choice  may  be  "voluntary";  in  reality,  how- 
ever, parents  are  "given  no  choice,  except  a 
choice  between  the  rock  and  the  whirl- 
pool." * 

The  Supreme  Court  does  not  concern  itself 
merely  with  the  "form"  of  civil  rights;  it 
demands  that  civil  rights  be  enjoyed  "in 
reality."  Hence,  the  Court,  in  striking  down 
an  unconstitutional  condition  in  the  Frost 
case,  declared,  "it  would  be  a  palpable  In- 
congruity to  strike  down  an  act  of  State 
legislation  which,  by  words  of  express  divest- 
ment, seeks  to  strip  the  citizen  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  but 
to  uphold  an  act  by  which  the  same  result 
is  accomplished  under  the  guise  of  a  sur- 
render of  a  right  In  exchange  for  a  valuable 
privilege  which  the  State  threatens  other- 
wise to  withhold."  ^  So  also.  It  would  be  a 
palpable  incongruity  to  strike  down  the  Ore- 
gon law  which  directly  stripped  parents  of 
their  their  civil  right  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  but  to  support  Federal  legis- 
lation that  demands  the  surrender  of  par- 
ents' civil  rights  in  exchange  lor  equal  Fed- 
eral education  tax  funds  for  their  children. 
Parents'  civil  rights  are  not  open  to  destruc- 
tion by  such  indirect  action.  For,  said  the 
Court,  "It  is  inconceivable  that  guarantees 
embedded  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  may  thus  be  manipulated  out  of  exist- 
ence."" 

The  Supreme  Court,  adhering  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  governments  may  not 


"Frost  V.  Railroad  Commission,  271  U.S. 
583,  594  (1926). 
"Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
•Ibid. 
"Ibid. 


force  citizens  by  indirection  to  stirrender 
their  constitutional  rights,  declared  that 
a  State  "may  not  impose  conditions  (for 
siiaring  in  benefits)  which  require  the  relln- 
quisliment  of  constitutional  rights."  "  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter  reaffirmed  this  con- 
stitutional doctrine  when,  concurring  In  the 
Douds  case,  he  declared:  "Congress  may 
withhold  all  sorts  of  facilities  for  a  better 
life,  but  If  it  affords  them  it  cannot  make 
them  available  in  an  obviously  arbitrary 
way  or  exact  surrender  of  freedoms  unrelated 
to  the  purpxDse  of  the  facilities."  ** 

In  tills  day  of  increasing  public  welfare 
benefits,  it  is  important  that  governments 
not  be  permitted  to  enforce  conformity  to  a 
prevailing  Ideology  as  a  condition  for  shar- 
ing in  such  benefits.  Enforced  conformity, 
whether  achieved  by  direct  action  or  by  in- 
direction, is  incompatible  with  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  with  the  principles  of 
democracy.  Mr.  Alan?on  Willcox,  formerly 
Ciencral  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  In  his  article  on  the  "Invasions  of 
the  First  Amendment  Through  Conditioned 
Public  Spending"  writes:  "Whenever  a  State 
imposes  a  choice  between  •  •  •  receiving 
a  public  benefit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  exer- 
cising one's  constitutional  freedoms,  on  the 
other,  the  State  burdens  each  course  to  the 
extent  that  abandonment  of  the  other  Is 
unpalatable.  The  deterrent  to  exercise  of 
first  amendment  freedoms  when  (public 
benefits  are)  at  stake  Is  a  real  one.  •  •  • 
Infringement  of  constitutional  rights  is 
nonetheless  infringement  because  accom- 
plished through  a  conditioning  of  a  priv- 
ilege." * 

Tills  condition  is.  In  effect,  a  compulsion 
to  conformity  to  the  philosophical  and 
theological  orientation  of  State  educational 
Institutions.  All  such  compulsion  to  con- 
formity, though  It  is  exerted  through  eco- 
nomic pres.sures,  is  unconstitutional.  The 
alternative  to  conformity  is  the  deprivation 
of  educational  benefits.  Educational  sub- 
sidies are  denied.  Parents  are  forced  to 
make  up  the  denied  subsidy  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  "If  taking  money  away  from 
people  under  the  taxing  power  may  violate 
the  1st  and  14th  amendments  when  it 
tends  to  stifle  their  freedom  of  expression," 
argues  Alanson  Willcox,  "It  seems  plain  that 
rcfu.slng  to  give  them  money  (or  welfare 
benefits),  when  the  refusal  Is  so  conditioned 
as  to  tend  In  the  same  direction,  may  be  open 
to    the    same    constitutional     challenge."'* 

A  denial  of  welfare  benefits  to  a  person 
because  of  a  particular  action  he  has  taken 
is  Just  as  restrictive  and  repressive  as  a  tax 
burden  Imposed  on  the  performance  of  the 
action  Itself.  Consequently.  State  denial  of 
benefits  because  of  the  exercise  of  a  con- 
stitutional right  merits  the  same  condem- 
nation, under  the  Constitution,  as  a  State 
tax  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  a  constitu- 
tional right,  "If  a  tax  of  $7  a  week  may  be 
unduly  restrictive  of  freedom  of  speech," 
reasons  Alanson  Willcox,  "periodic  payments 
of  the  magnitude  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  even  public  assistance  are  not. 


"Ibid. 

■^'American  Communications  Assn.  v. 
Dotids,  339  U.S.  382,  417  (1950),  concurring 
opinion. 

"Willcox,  41  Cornell  Law  Quarterly.  12, 
43-44  (1955). 

"Ibid.,  p.  45.  The  problem  of  securing 
the  educational  rights  of  children,  regard- 
less of  religious  belief,  has  not  been  com- 
pletely solved  in  some  other  Western 
democracies.  However,  no  country  which 
subscribes  to  the  principles  of  freedom  hu 
so  adamantly  refused  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem as  has  the  United  States. 


because  of  their  smallness,  Incapable  of 
exerting  such  pressures  as  to  call  these 
amendments  in  play."  ^  By  the  same 
token,  the  denial  of  important  and  costly 
educational  benefits  is  incapable  of  exert- 
ing such  pressures  against  freedom  of  mind 
and  freedom  of  religion  as  to  call  these 
i.mendments  Into  play. 

If  Congress  conditions  sharing  in  educa- 
tional benefits  on  the  surrender  of  freedom 
of  religion  In  the  choice  of  a  church -related 
school,  this  suppression  of  religious  freedom 
can  draw  no  support  from  the  Constitution 
since  the  condition  does  not  advance  the 
purpose  of  the  education  law,  namely,  the 
better  education  of  children  for  the  national 
defense  and  welfare.  Such  a  condition 
rather  obstructs  the  purpose  of  the  law  since 
it  undermines  the  effective  instruction  of 
the  Nation's  6,800,000  Independent  school- 
children, "If  a  legislature  attaches  to  a 
public  benefit  a  gratuitous  addendum, 
which  In  no  rational  way  advances  the  pur- 
pose of  the  scheme  of  benefits  but  does  re- 
strain first  amendment  freedoms,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Willcox  after  an  exhaustive  study 
of  pertinent  cases  and  legal  literature,  "it 
is  submitted  that  the  restraint  can  draw  no 
constitutional  strength  whatsoever  from  its 
attachment  to  the  benefit,  but  must  be 
measured  as  thaugh  It  were  a  wholly  sepa- 
rate enactment."-'  In  other  words,  con- 
gressional restraint  uixui  parents'  civil 
rights  in  the  education  of  children  through 
conditioned  edv.catlonal  benefits  falls  under 
the  same  constitutional  condemnation  as 
the  Oregon  law  which  directly  deprived  par- 
ents of  their  ojnstltutional  right  to  direct 
and  control  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  denial  oi'  educational  benefits,  oper- 
ating as  a  rest.-ictive  economic  compulsion 
to  conformity,  violates  the  constitutional 
right  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
the  school  of  their  choice;  it  violates  the 
conscience  of  parents  who  are  forced  by  the 
imposed  condition  to  send  their  children  to 
Government  schools  contrary  to  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Yet,  freedom  of  choice  In 
education,  based  on  freedom  of  mind  and 
freedom  of  religion,  is  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  constitutional  rights. 

In  the  Prince  case  of  1944  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  reaffirmed  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  parental  right  in 
education  when  It  asserted  the  principle  of 
"the  parents'  authority  to  provide  religious 
with  secular  schooling,  and  the  child's  right 
to  receive  it,  as  against  the  State's  require- 
ment of  attendance  at  public  schools."  " 

This  constittitlonal  doctrine  upholding 
freedom  of  mind  and  freedom  of  religion 
was  reiterated  by  the  Court  in  the  Everson 
case  of  1947.  It  there  stated  that  "this 
Court  has  said  that  ptirents  may.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  under  State  compulsory 
education  laws,  send  their  children  to  a  re- 
ligious rather  than  a  public  school."  "•  The 
Court  was  here  referring  to  the  Pierce  or 
Oregon  school  case  "  of  1925  where  It  held 
unconstitutional  a  law  giving  the  State  to- 
talitarian contrDl  over  the  education  of  all 
children. 

It  was  In  the  I'lerce  decision  that  the  High- 
est Court  of  tae  Nation  unanimously  set 
down  the  fundamental  principle  that  the 
child  is  "not  thc'  mere  creature  of  the  State." 
To  prepare  the  child  for  "additional  obliga- 
tions,"  said  the    Court,   is  the   "right  •    •   • 


=^Ibld. 

«  Ibid. 

™  Prince  v.  Massachusetts,  321  U.S.  158, 
166  (1944). 

*•  Everson  v.  Board  of  Ediication,  380  U.S.  1, 
18  (1947). 

"  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  368  XJ£.  510 
(1925). 


and  the  high  duty"  of  his  parents.  The  Ore- 
gon law  compelled  attendance  at  public 
schools.  This  law,  declared  the  Cotu-t,  "un- 
reasonably interferes  with  the  liberty  of  par- 
ents and  guardians  to  direct  the  upbring- 
ing and  education  of  children  under  their 
control."  ^ 

The  first  case  challenging  the  right  of  par- 
ents to  direct  and  control  the  education  of 
their  children  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  was  Meyer  v.  Nebraska  In 
1923.*^  In  Its  decision,  the  Court  repeatedly 
refers  to  the  prior  right  of  p>arents  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  Mr.  Justice  Mc- 
Beynolds,  speaking  for  the  Court,  specifically 
enunciates  the  principle  of  parental  "right 
of  control"  of  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, "the  right  of  parents  to  engage "  a 
teacher  of  German  to  instruct  their  children, 
and  "the  power  of  parents  to  control  the 
education  of  their  own."  »• 

But  when  parents  exercise  this  constitu- 
tional right,  government  deprives  their  chil- 
dren of  all  tax-provided  educational  bene- 
fits. 

The  denial  of  educational  benefits  to  chil- 
dren wliose  parents  wish  to  serd  them  to 
independent  schools  is  economic  coercion  to 
conformity  that  deprives  both  parents  and 
children  of  basic  constitutional  1  bertles.  It 
penalizes  parents  and  children  because  of 
their  exercise  of  rights  guarant^jed  by  the 
first  amendment.  The  increasing:  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  more  and  more 
welfare  benefits  are  denied  to  moie  and  more 
citizens  because  of  their  convictions  and 
beliefs  should  be  of  the  greatest  concern  to 
every  American.  It  should  be  of  particular 
concern  to  the  courts.  "It  is  Incumbent  on 
(the  courts*,"  wrote  Mr.  Willcox,  "to  recog- 
nize more  forthrightly  than  most  of  them 
have  yet  done  how  effectively  the  condi- 
tioning of  'privileges'  can  erode  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  to  realize  that  the  Constitution 
forbids  abridgment  of  first  amendment 
freedoms  in  this  way  as  much  as  in  any 
other."  *■■ 

If  this  erosion  is  to  be  stopped.  Congress 
and  the  courts  must  be  more  alert  to  recog- 
nize that  "Infringement  of  coEstitutional 
rights  is  nonetheless  Infringemeit  because 
accomplished  through  a  conditioning  of  a 
privilege."  * 

Prof.  Wllber  G.  Katz  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  School  of  Law  noted  In  an  article 
on  "The  Freedom  To  Believe"  how  great  is 
the  price  exacted  for  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligion In  the  choice  of  school.*^  He  declares, 
with  regard  to  church-related  schools,  that 
"we  have  here  applied  the  separ;itlon  prin- 
ciple in  a  way  which  hampers  the  exercise 
of  religious  freedom.  In  1925,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  unanimously  that  the  constitu- 
tional liberty  of  parents  Includes  a  right  to 
send  their  children  to  religious  schools.  But 
we  exact  a  price  for  the  exercise  Df  this  lib- 
erty. This  Is  the  result  of  our  poiicy  of  tax- 
ing for  the  support  of  public  educE.tlon  alone, 
and  of  otu-  faliiu-e  to  provide  tax  deductions 
or  offsets  for  any  part  of  tuition  paid  to 
religious  schools."  »■■ 

But  liberty  at  a  price  is  not  literty.  It  is 
lit)erty  penalized.  And  liberty  penalized  is 
liberty  suppressed. 

The  denial  of  educational  benijfits  to  in- 
dependert  schoolchildren  is  doing  the  very 
thing  that  the  first  amendment  :'orblds.  It 
prohibits  the  free  exercise  of  religion.     Dr. 


"Ibid.,  pp.  534-535. 

"Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.S.  a90    (1923). 
••Ibid.,  p.  410. 
"Willcox,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 
"Ibid.,  p.  44. 

"Wllber   G.  Katz,  "The  Freedom  To  Be- 
lieve," Atlantic,  192  (October  1963),  66. 
*Ibld.,  pp.  69-69.  ' 


Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  Eplscojmllan  clergy- 
man and  educator,  stated  this  emphatically 
when  h?  wrote  that  'as  the  American  school 
system  is  now  conducted,  more  and  more 
conducted,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religious 
liberty  in  American  education.  There  is 
liberty  only  to  be  unreligious."  "  Canon  Bell 
further  pointed  out  that  atheists  are  •al- 
lowed to  force  atheistic-by-negatlon  educa- 
tion on  the  children"  of  Americans  who  be- 
Wexe  in  a  God-centered  education.* 

The  denial  of  educational  benefits  to  chil- 
dren who  seek  a  God-centered  education 
penalizes  the  exercise  of  religion  and.  as 
such,  is  destructive  of  religious  liberty.  And, 
:is  Mr.  Justice  Black  remarks  in  the  Douds 
labor  case,  "freedom  to  think  Is  Inevitably 
abridged  when  beliefs  are  penalized  by  im- 
positions of  civil  disabilities." "  Children 
who  are  denied  all  educational  benefits  be- 
cause o.''  their  religious  belief  certainly  suf- 
fer civil  disabilities.  Their  freedom  to  think 
and  their  freedom  to  believe,  guaranteed  by 
the   first    amendment,    are   abridged. 

Dr.  Bell,  applying  the  principles  of  the 
first  amendment  to  religious  freedom  in  edu- 
c.tion.  declared  that  if  oin-  public  schools 
have  to  be  officially  nonreliglous,  "then  the 
only  decent  thing  is  to  permit  religious 
groups  to  run  their  own  schools,  which  of 
course  we  now  do.  and  to  give  them  tax 
money  to  run  them  with,  which  we  do  not."  " 

Enforced  conformity  in  education  stultifies 
democrac'-  because  it  is  intolerant  of  Ideas 
and  diversity.  In  an  article  "The  Black 
Silence  of  Fear."  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  iden- 
tified the  critical  danger"  of  America — 
"That  w-  will  so  limit  or  narrow  the  range 
of  permissible  discussion  and  permissible 
thought  that  we  will  become  victims  of  the 
orthodox  school.""  We  are  already  "vic- 
tims of  the  orthodox  school."  Our  children 
are  already  forced  to  conform  to  the  estab- 
lished philosophical  and  theological  ortho- 
doxy of  otu-  State  schools.  "Our  real  power." 
Justice  Douglas  observes,  "is  our  spiritual 
strength,  and  that  spiritual  strength  stems 
from  our  civil  liberties.  If  we  are  true  to 
our  traditions,  if  we  are  tolerant  of  a  whole 
marketplace  of  ideas,  we  will  always  be 
strong.  Our  weakness  grows  when  we  be- 
come intolerant  of  opposing  ideas,  depart 
from  our  standards  of  civil  liberties,  and  bor- 
row the  policeman's  philosophy  from  the 
enemy  we  detest."  ♦■• 

If  we  are  tolerant  of  a  whole  marketplace 
of  ldea.«.  we  must  be  tolerant  of  a  diversity 
of  schools;  and  If  we  are  tolerant  of  a  diver- 
sity of  schools,  we  may  not  penalize  stu- 
dents who  refuse  to  conform  to  State  edu- 
cational philosophy  and  Insist  on  pursuing 
their  own  Ideas  and  convictions  in  the  school 
of  their  choice.  If  because  of  our  intolerance 
of  opposing  ideas  we  deprive  millions  of  our 
children  of  equal  educational  opportunities, 
we  are  indeed  losing  our  real  power,  our 
spiritual  strength,  which  stems  from  our  civil 
liberties. 

The  tuition  grant  plan  Insures  the  indivi- 
dual freedom  and  the  diversity  which  are 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  democracy. 
Democracy,  if  it  is  to  flourish,  must  rest  on 
individuals  who  are  free  to  exercise  their 
rights    and    responsibilities    as    individuals. 


*  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  Crisis  in  Educa- 
tion (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
1949).  p.  222. 

"  Ibid. 

*'  American  Communications  Assn  v. 
Douds,  339  U.S.  382,  446  (1960),  dissenting 
opinion. 

"  Bell  op.  clt..  p.  222. 

*'  Mr.  Justice  Etouglas,  "The  Black  Silence 
of  Pear."  the  New  York  Times  magazine, 
Jan. 13,  1952. 

"  Ibid.  % 
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When  democracy  begins  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  masses,  the  Individual  will  soon  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  masses  will  be  forced 
to  conform,  to  "group  think."  The  Supreme 
Court,  rejecting  the  philosophy  of  enforced 
conformlsm  and  State  absolutism  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Gobltis  case  of  3  years  earlier, 
declared  in  the  Bamette  case:  "We  apply  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  with  no  fear 
that  freedom  to  be  Intellectually  and  spiritu- 
ally diverse  or  even  contrary  will  disintegrate 
the  social  organization.  •  •  •  We  can  have 
Intellectual  individualism  and  the  rich  cul- 
tural diversities  that  we  owe  to  exceptional 
minds  only  at  the  price  of  occasional  eccen- 
tricity and  abnormal  attitudes."  « 

When  democracy  begins  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  masses,  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
differ  shall  have  been  lost — and  with  its 
freedom  and  true  democracy.  Enforced  con- 
formity is  incompatible  with  the  principles 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  freedom  to  differ 
Is  the  freedom  to  be  an  individual.  And, 
furthermore,  the  "freedom  to  differ,"  said  the 
Court  In  the  Barnette  flag-salute  case,  "is 
not  limited  to  things  that  do  not  matter 
much.  That  would  be  a  mere  shadow  of  free- 
dom. The  test  of  its  substance  is  the  right 
to  differ  as  to  things  that  touch  the  heart 
of  the  existing  order."  *• 

But  the  freedom  to  differ  In  the  choice  of 
education  not  only  does  not  touch  or  chal- 
lenge the  heart  of  the  existing  order;  it  is 
essential  to  that  diversity  and  freedom  of 
mind  which  gave  birth  to  and  preserves  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Dr.  Bell  warned, 
"It  is  now  clearly  hlghtime  that  we  realize 
that  academic  freedom,  freedom  to  seek  after 
the  truth,  is  threatened  by  no  other  source 
as  it  is  by  organized  secular  government." 
State  control  of  education,  he  points  out,  is 
"never  in  the  interest  of  freedom."  Educa- 
tor Canon  Bell,  fully  cognizant  of  the  im- 
portance of  autonomous  associations  in  the 
preservation  of  liberty,  points  to  the  church 
as  a  defense  of  freedom  In  education  and  a 
curb  against  "the  state's  expanding  co- 
ercion." But  the  church's  "Influence  for 
freedom  In  education  ha.s  grown  less  and 
less,"  he  observes.  "More  and  more  the  state 
has  become  all-controlling,  directly  so  over 
the  public  schools  and  public  universities — 
Indirectly  and  by  heavily  subsidized  com- 
petition over  those  universities  and  schools, 
religious  and  not  so  religious,  which  operate 
independently."  " 

The  role  of  independent  associations  and 
of  the  church  in  the  defense  of  freedom  of 
mind  and  spirit  is  of  vital  importance.  "In 
education  today,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  in  times  past,  it  is  not  the  church  which 
threatens  educational  lit>erty,  freedom  of 
thought.  On  the  contrary,  the  church  Is 
often  almost  their  only  champion.  It  Is  the 
state  which  Is  the  enemy  of  that  academic 
freedom  which,  as  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
rightly  said,  is  education's  'instrument  for 
knowing  the  changing  world,  for  aiding  the 
changing  world,  for  shaping  the  changing 
world,'  "  writes  Dr.  Bell.'" 

Canon  Bell's  injunction,  given  to  mld- 
20th  century  Americans,  is  In  defense  of 
freedom  in  education.  "At  all  costs,"  he 
warns,  "state  control  of  education  must  be 
reduced,  nat  strengthened,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  free  society  competently  led  toward  human 
end."" 

John  Stuart  Mill  was  emphatically  opposed 
to  exclusive  state  control  of  education  be- 


•  Wext  Virginia  Board  of  Education  v.  Bar- 
nette.   319   U.S.    624,   641-642    (1943). 
-Ibid. 

"  Bell,  op.  clt..  pp.  189-190. 
-Ibid. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  181. 
"IbldL 


cause  he  feared  that  liberty  would  be  eroded 
and  finally  suppressed  unless  there  was  "di- 
versity of  education."  "That  the  whole  or 
any  large  part  of  education  of  the  peopl* 
should  be  in  state  hands,"  he  declared,  "I  go 
as  far  as  anyone  In  depjrecating.  All  that 
has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  Individ- 
uality of  character,  and  diversity  In  opinions 
and  modes  of  conduct.  Involves,  as  of  the 
same  unspeakable  Importance,  diversity  of 
education  .=' 

Mill's  contention  that  complete  state  con- 
trol of  education  "establi.shes  a  despotism 
over  the  mind"  '■'  is  based  on  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  every  educational  Institii- 
tion,  wliether  state  or  indr-pondrnt,  is  both 
philosophically  and  theologically  oriented. 
The  mere  Inculcation  of  facts  docs  not  of  it- 
self establish  a  despoti.^m  over  the  mind.  It 
Is  the  philosophical  and  theological  orien- 
tation of  these  facts  that  enables  the  state 
through  its  enforced  conformity  to  public 
education  to  mold  the  student  in  accord- 
ance with  the  beliefs  of  the  dominant 
power  l:i  the  goverr.ment. 

Since  every  educational  institution  is 
philosophically  and  theologically  oriented, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  concluding 
statement  in  tho  Barncrto  opinion  has 
particular  relevance  restarding  t'le  question 
of  freedom  of  mind  and  freedom  of  religion 
in  education.  "If  there  Is  any  fixed  star  in 
our  constitutional  conste'Iation."  observed 
the  Court,  "it  is  that  no  official,  high  or 
petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be  orthodox 
In  politics,  nationalism,  religion,  or  other 
matters  of  opinion  or  force  citizens  to  con- 
fess  by   word  or   act  their   faith   therein."  " 

Since  no  official  can  prescribe  what  shall 
be  orthodox  in  education,  every  child  and 
student  attending  the  school  of  his  choice 
is  entitled  to  equal  educational  benefits.  To 
deny  this  is  to  a.s.sert  that  the  state  can  de- 
termine what  shall  be  orthodox  in  the  field 
of  thought  and  b<'llef.  And  if  so,  noncon- 
formists are  denied  educational  subsidies. 
But  this  Is  in  direct  conflict  with  freedom  of 
mind  and  freedom  of  religion;  it  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  princip'e  iaid  down  by  Mr. 
Justice  Alexander  of  Mississippi  when  he 
declared:  "The  state  is  under  duty  to  Ignore 
the  child's  creed,  but  not  its  need.  It  can- 
not control  what  one  child  may  think,  but 
it  can  and  must  do  all  it  can  to  teach  th.e 
child  how  to  think."  " 

If  freedom  is  to  endure,  the  State  must. 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  "let 
man's  mind  alone."  When  the  State  condi- 
tions its  educational  benefits  on  enforced 
conformity  to  State  educational  philosophy. 
it  is  not  letting  men's  minds  alone.  It  Is  in- 
truding its  secular  arm  into  the  mind  of 
the  student  and  demanding  the  right  to 
orient  truth  as  the  condition  for  sharing  in 
educational  benefits.  This  violates  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  human  per.son.  It  subverts 
democracy.  "Our  Constitution  relies  on  our 
electorate's  complete  Ideological  freedom  to 
nourish  independent  and  re.-^pon.sible  Intel- 
licence  and  preserve  our  democracy  from  that 
submisslveness,  timidity  and  herd-mlnded- 
ness  of  the  masses  which  would  foster  a 
tyranny  of  mediocrity,"  "  said  Justice  Jack- 
son. He  ernpliasizes  an  important  fact,  the 
fact  that  "the  priceless  heritage  of  our  so- 
ciety is  the  unrestricted  constitutional  right 
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of  each  member  to  think  as  he  will."  And  be- 
cause of  increasing  Government  Intrusion  in- 
to the  sacred  precincts  of  thought  and  belief, 
he  warned  us  that  "thought  control  is  a  copy- 
right of  totalitarianism,  and  we  have  no 
claim  to  it."" 

Enforced  conformity  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  totalitarian  State;  free- 
dom of  mind  and  spirit  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  free  democracy.  In 
Justice  Jackson's  words:  "If  any  single 
characteristic  dlrtlngulshes  our  democracy 
frcim  Communism  it  is  our  recognition  of  the 
Individual  as  a  personality  rather  than  as  a 
soulless  part  in  th  Jigsaw  puzzle  that  is  the 
collectivi.'it  State.""  Setting  down  his  con- 
victions re^^ardlng  the  Import.Tnce  of  the  in- 
dividual person's  freedom  of  mind  and  free- 
dom of  religion,  the  Justice  observes  that 
"our  Constitution  excludes  both  general  and 
local  governments  from  the  realm  of  opinions 
and  Ideas,  beliefs  and  doubts,  heresy  and  or- 
thodoxy, poliiicnl.  religious  or  scientific."" 
On  the  basis  of  this  conviction,  he  concludes 
In  the  words  of  Jvistlce  Holmes  that  "if  there 
Is  any  principle  of  the  Constitution  that 
more  Imperatively  calls  for  attachment  than 
any  other  It  is  the  principle  of  free  thought — 
not  free  thought  for  those  who  agree  with  us 
btit  freedom  for  the  thought,that  we  hate."=» 

"The  gur.r.intirs  of  civil  liberty  are  but 
gu  '.rantles  of  freedom  of  the  human  mind 
and  spirit  and  of  reasonable  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  express  them,""  declared 
Justice  Stone  in  his  Gobltis  dissent.  Since 
every  educational  institution,  as  philosophi- 
cally and  theolorrlcally  oriented,  orients  truth 
in  a  particular  wiy.  depending  on  its  orienta- 
tion, the  compelled  affirmation  of  such  an 
orientation  in  the  enforced  attendance  at 
State  schools  violates  freedom  of  mind  and 
spirit.  "The  very  essence  of  the  liberty 
which  (the  guaranties  of  civil  liberty)  guar- 
antee." reasons  Justice  Stone,  "is  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  from  compulsion  as  to 
what  he  shall  think  and  what  he  shall  say. 
at  least  where  the  compulsion  Is  to  bear  false 
witness  to  his  religion,""  If  it  is  assumed 
that  years  of  education  have  an  influence  on 
the  human  mind,  and  if  the  "covert  assump- 
tions concerning  the  two  basic  factors  with 
which  (educational  Institutions)  have  to 
deal— truth  and  man — have  been  non-rellg- 
lous,""-  in  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen's  words,  is 
not  the  student  who  Is  compelled  to  attend 
a  State  Institution  as  a  condition  for  receiv- 
ing educational  benefits  compelled  "as  to 
what  he  shall  think,"  is  he  not  compelled 
'to  be.ir  false  witness  to  his  religion"  which 
would  orient  all  particular  truths  to  ultimate 
truth?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  Gobltis 
dissent.  "If  these  guarantees  are  to  have 
any  meaning  they  must,  I  think,  be  deemed 
to  withhold  from  the  State  any  authority 
to  compel  belief  or  the  expression  of  it  where 
that  expression  violates  religious  convic- 
tions," «■'  The  State  h.as  no  authority  to  com- 
pel the  affirmation  of  the  philosophical  and 
tiieological  orientation  of  State  educational 
institutions  involved  in  the  total  process  of 
education  since  such  an  affirmation  "violates 
religious  convictions." 

If  "legislative  efforts  to  secure  conformity 
of  belief  and  opinion  by  a  compulsory  afllr- 


"  Ibid. 
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matlon  of  the  desired  belief"  •*  Involved  in 
the  enforced  flag  salute  are  to  be  struck  down 
(as  they  were  in  tie  Barnette  case)  as  viola- 
tions of  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit,  should 
not.  a  fortiori,  legislative  efforts  to  secure 
conformity  to  th?  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical orientation  of  public  educational  In- 
.'iiitutlons  be  struck  down?  The  answer  may 
well  be  found  in  the  measure  of  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  "The  Constitu- 
tion," declared  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  "is  an 
expression  of  faiih  and  a  command  that 
freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  must  be  pre- 
served, which  govornment  must  obey,  if  it 
is  to  adhere  to  that  Justice  and  moderation 
withovit  which  ro  free  government  can 
exist."  •* 

Legislation  thai,  conditions  educational 
benefits  on  the  surrender  of  freedom  of  mind 
and  spirit  not  on.y  raises  a  constitutional 
question,  but  alsC'  calls  into  question  the 
future  of  democratic  society.  The  Issue  is 
not  simply  one  involving  the  equal  rights 
of  children  and  students;  the  Issue  is  one 
involving  the  essential  nature  of  a  society 
based  on  the  dignity  and  worth,  the  freedom 
of  the  human  mind  and  spirit.  Tliis  point 
was  eloquently  mrde  by  Mr  Justice  Frank- 
furter: "When  legislation  touches  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  speech,  such  a  ten- 
dency is  a  formidable  enemy  of  the  free 
spirit.  •  •  •  A  fierslstent.  positive  trans- 
lation of  the  liberating  faith  Into  tlie  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  and 
women  is  the  real  protection  against  at- 
tempts to  straitjicket  the  human  mind. 
•  •  •  Without  open  minds  there  can  be  no 
open  society.  And  if  society  be  not  open  the 
spirit  of  man  is  mutilated  and  becomes 
enslaved."  " 

Yet,  school  children  are  coerced  to  conform 
to  the  policies  imposed  by  the  controlling 
majority.  This  enables  the  controlling  factor 
to  achieve  that  "compulsory  unification  of 
opinion"  which  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  re- 
marked "achieves  only  the  unanimity  of  the 
graveyard."  " 

This  denial  of  liberty,  this  enforced  con- 
formity, is  not  Just  a  matter  of  depriving 
a  minority  of  Iniiividual  citizens  of  their 
constitutional  freedoms  and  equal  rights. 
It  is  more  than  that.  The  whole  moral  fiber 
of  our  constitutlo:aal  democracy  depends  on 
a  fair  respect  by  courts  and  legislatures  alike 
for  the  liberties  and  rights  of  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  religious  aflUia- 
tion.  If  government  does  not  rise  to  this 
level,  then  democracy  fails.  In  his  defense 
of  democracy  and  freedom  in  the  Gobitis 
dissent,  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  it  may  be  recalled, 
set  forth  this  fundamental  truth  in  no  un- 
certain terms.  "The  Constitution  expresses 
more  than  the  cor.viction  of  the  jjeople  that 
democratic  processes  must  be  preserved  at 
all  costs."  he  wro>e.  "It  is  also  an  expres- 
sion of  faith  and  a  command  that  freedom 
of  mind  and  spirit  must  be  preserved,  which 
government  must  ot>ey,  if  it  is  to  adhere  to 
that  Justice  and  moderation  without  which 
no  free  government  can  exist."  " 

GOVERNMENT    NETJTRALrTY 

The  Federal  Constitution  guarantees 
freedom  of  choice  in  education.  This  free- 
dom of  choice  is  embedded  in  the  first 
amendment  guarantee  to  freedom  of  mind 
and   freedom  of  religion.     On  the   basis  of 


••  Ibid.,  p.  606.     Mr  Justice  Stone,  dissent- 
ing opinion. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  606-637.  dissenting  opinion. 
'     "Dennis  v.  VS..  341   U.S.  494.  556   (1951), 
concurring  opinion. 

■"  West    Virginia    Board    of    Education    t. 
Bamette.  319  U.S.  624.  641  (1943). 

"mnersville   School  Dist.  v.  Gobitis.  310 
US.  586,  606-607  (1940),  dissenting  opinion. 
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these  constitutional  lUserties.  parents  have 
a  right  to  send  their  children  to  church- 
related  schools,  and  children  have  the  right 
to  attend  such   educational    institutions"' 

Yet  when  parents  and  children  exercise 
this  righ.,  they  are  deprived  of  all  public 
educational  benefits.  Prof.  Wilt>er  G. 
Katz  put  it  bluntly  when  he  said  that  "we 
exact  a  price  for  the  exercise  of  this  lib- 
erty." ■» 

Liberty  at  a  price  is  the  suppre  ision  of 
liberty.  In  human  affairs  liberty  mtians  the 
freedom  to  choose  alternatives.  But  religious- 
minded  parents  and  their  children  are  placed 
In  a  dilemma,  both  horns  of  wtlch  are 
totally  unacceptable.  The  State-devised 
dilemma  that  confronts  parents  is  this: 
submit  your  child  to  a  tax -supported  sec- 
ularized education  or  pay  for  your  child's 
education  elsewhere  There  is  no  freedom 
of  choice  in  these  alternatives.  In  f  ict  t>oth 
alternatives  Involve  a  violation  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  first  alternative  violates 
freedom  of  mind  and  freedom  of  religion. 
The  second  alternative,  since  It  deprives 
children  of  equal  educational  rights  because 
of  their  religious  l^ellef.  also  viol.ites  the 
first  amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
mind  and  freedom  of  religion. 

"Our  public  school,"  argued  Mr  Justice 
Jackson  in  1947,  "is  organized  on  tte  prem- 
ises that  secular  education  can  be  isolated 
from  all  religious  teaching  so  that  the  school 
can  inculcate  all  needed  temporal  knowl- 
edge." "'  This  is  secularism.  This  makes 
secularism  the  established  religion  of  the 
public  schools.  In  the  McCollum  ^  decision 
of  the  next  year  the  Supreme  Court  formally 
ousted  from  the  public  schools  the  positive 
religions  of  Protestantism,  Catholic  .sm,  and 
Judaism  and  thus  officially  established  secu- 
larism as  the  religion  of  the  schools. 

Religious-minded  Protestants,  Catholics, 
and  Jews  who  desire  for  their  children  a 
positive  religious  education  must  :aot  only 
support  the  established  secular  reMglon  In 
government  schools,  which  is  a  violation  of 
their  rights  under  the  1st  and  14th 
amendments,  but  their  children  are,  more- 
over, compelled  to  conform  to  the  estab- 
lished philosophical  and  theologictd  orien- 
tation of  the  tax-supported  schotjls  as  a 
condition  for  sharing  in  public  educational 
benefits.  This,  as  has  been  poirted  out 
above,  is  a  serious  violation  of  freedom  of 
mind  and  freedom  of  religion  guaranteed  by 
the  1st  and  14th  amendments.  Par- 
ents who  demand  for  their  chlliren  an 
education  from  which  all  mention  of  God 
has  been  dehydrated  are  within  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  But  when  gov- 
ernment demands  that  all  children  conform 
to  this  established  secular  religion  of  the 
public  schools  as  a  condition  for  sharing  in 


"Meyer  v.  Nebraska.  262  U.S.  390  (1923); 
Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.S.  510 
(1925);  Prince  v.  Ma.^sachusetts,  321  U.S.  158 
(1944);  Ei'erson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330 
U.S.  1   (1947). 

"Wilber  O.  Katz.  "The  Freedom  To  Be- 
lieve,"  Atlantic,    192    (October   1953).   69. 

^  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  :J30  U.S. 
1.  23-24  (1947),  dissenting  opinion.  "Secu- 
larism has  taken  over  in  the  United  States." 
Paul  Hutchinson  writes  in  the  New  Ordeal  of 
Cliristianlty:  in  Eugene  Carson  Blake's  Judg- 
ment as  expressed  in  his  Christian  Paith; 
Bulwark  of  Freedom:  "we  are  llvirg  In  a 
Nation  that  is  largely  secular  and  in  a  secu- 
lar age";  the  Impact  of  secularism.  Piederick 
K.  Wentz  says  In  The  Times  Test  the  (church, 
"is  now  marked  across  the  whole  earth." 
Quoted  In  a  book  review  In  Social  Order, 
June  1957,  by  Edward  Duff,  S.J. 

^Illinoia  ex  rel.  McCollum  v.  Board  yf  Edu- 
cation, 333  VS.  203  (1948) . 


educational  benefits,  the  children's  religious 
liberty  is  sericusly  abridged.  This  airerna- 
tlve  of  the  dilemma  is  totally  unacceptable  to 
parents  of  every  religious  belief  who  desire 
a  Ood-centered  education  for  their  children. 

The  second  alternative,  although  it  does 
not  Involve  government  dictation  as  to  what 
children  shall  think  and  believe,  violates 
freedom  of  religion  since  It  deprives  children 
of  equal  educational  benefits  because  of  their 
rellgious  belief  This  places  a  burden  on 
the  choice  of  a  religious  school;  it  forces 
parents  to  pay  a  second  time  for  their  chil- 
dren's education.  Such  religious  tests,  bur- 
dens, and  disqualifications  were  condemned 
by  Tliomas  Jefferson  in  his  "A  BUI  for  Es- 
tal.)li.'^liing  Religious  Freedom."  He  declared 
that  "A'.mighty  God  hath  created  the  mind 
free;  •  •  •  that  all  attempts  to  Influence 
it  by  temporal  punishments,  or  burthens,  or 
by  clvU  Incapacitations,  tend  only  to  l>eget 
habits   of   hypocrisy   and  meanness." " 

In  his  great  defense  of  religious  freedom 
Jefferson  wrote,  moreover,  that  "no  man 
shall  be  compelled  to  •  •  •  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but 
that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess  •  •  • 
their  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that 
tiie  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge 
or  affect  their  civil  capacities."  '♦  But  parents 
who  exercise  their  religion  in  the  choice  of 
school  are  compelled  to  suffer  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions  or  belief.  Their 
children  are  deprived  of  all  educational  ben- 
efits; they  are  forced  to  pay  fc«-  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  These  religious-minded  parents  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  free  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  Nor  can  It  be  said  that  their 
exercise    of    religion    "In    no    wise    diminish 

•  •  •  or  affect  their  civil  capacities,"  as  Jef- 
ferson demanded.     They  are  "compelled  to 

•  •  •  suffer"  a  deprivation  of  educational 
benefits  for  their  children  "on  account  of 
(their)  religious  •  •  •  belief."  Such  depri- 
vations are  a  direct  violation  of  religious 
liberty:  they  are  in  violation  of  the  first 
amendment. 

The  religious  liberty  guarantee  of  the  first 
amendment  is  not  simply  a  guarantee  against 
its  obliteration.  It  guarantees  the  exercise 
of  religion  without  interference,  without  ob- 
struction, without  the  Imposition  of  reprisals 
or  the  denial  of  civil  rights  because  of  its 
practice.  The  commands  of  the  1st  and 
14th  amendments,  declared  Chief  Justice 
Stone  "extend  at  least  to  every  form  of  tax- 
ation which,  because  it  is  a  condition  of  the 
exercise  of  the  privilege,  is  capable  of  being 
used  to  control  or  suppress  It."  '*  It  makes 
little  constitutional  difference  whether  gov- 
ernment controls  or  suppresses  rellglotis 
exercise  by  direct  taxation  or  by  the  indi- 
rection of  a  discriminatory  denial  of  equal 
rights  under  the  law.  If  a  child  is  deprived 
of  educational  benefits  because  of  his  exer- 
cise of  religion  in  the  choice  of  school,  this 
is  a  penalty  imposed  on  his  religious  l>elief. 
This  penalty  compels  parents  to  pay  for  his 
education  elsewhere.  Such  enforced  pay- 
ments are,  like  the  fiat  license  tax  on  the 
distribution  of  religious  literature,  "a  con- 
dition of  the  %xercise  of  •  ♦  *  constitutional 
privileges."  And  moreover,  asserted  the  Su- 
preme Court,  "the  power  to  tax  the  exercise 
of  a  privilege  is  the  power  to  control  or  sup- 
press its  enjoyment."  '• 

Regarding  the  Imposition  of  burdens  on 
the  exercise  of  religion,  the  Supreme  Court 


'•'  "Dociunents  of  Amercan  History,  '  edited 
by  Henry  Steele  Commager.  p.  125. 

'•Ibid.,  p.  126. 

"Jones  V.  Opelika,  316  U.S.  584,  608  (1942). 
dissenting  opinion. 

"^  Murdoch  v.  Pennsylvania,  319  XJJ3.  106, 
112  (1943). 
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declared  that  "those  who  can  tax  the  exercise 
of  •  •  •  religious  practice  can  make  Its 
exercise  so  costly  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  its  maintenance." " 
Those  who  can  burden  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligion In  the  choice  of  school  by  the  denial 
of  educational  benefits  can  make  its  exercise 
so  costly  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  resources 
necessary  to  continue  to  exercise  a  choice  In 
education.  For  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
parents  the  exercise  of  religion  In  the  choice 
of  school  has  been  made  so  costly  by  the 
entailed  denial  of  educational  benefits  to 
their  children  that  their  religious  choice  in 
schooling  has  been  completely  suppressed. 
Not  only  are  they  deprived  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  freedom  of  choice;  they  have 
in  fact  been  denied  the  choice  Itself. 

The  power  to  impose  legal  discriminations 
on  the  exercise  of  religion  is  the  power  to 
control  or  suppress  Its  enjoyment.  When 
civil  disqualifications  and  the  denial  of  wel- 
fare benefits  are  directly  contingent  upon  the 
exercise  of  religion,  government  is  suppress- 
ing the  exercise  of  religion. 

When  government  subsidizes  only  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  State-controlled  schools 
and  denies  all  subsidies  to  children  who 
attend  church-related  schools,  it  is  throwing 
the  full  force  of  its  taxing  power  in  the 
balance  against  religious  education.  Gov- 
ernment is  not,  in  fact,  neutral  between 
positive  religion  and  the  negative  religion 
of  secularism.  While,  on  the  one  hand.  Its 
vast  financial  resources  are  used  to  subsidize 
the  education  of  children  in  nonreligious 
schools,  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  denies 
all  educational  subsidies  to  children  in 
religious  schools. 

Moreover,  when  government  subsidizes 
education  only  in  nonreligious  schools  In 
which  secularism  is  the  established  religion, 
it  is  compelling  millions  of  religious-minded 
taxpayers  to  make  contributions  of  money 
for  the  propagation  of  doctrines  that  are 
directly  in  confiict  with  their  own  religious 
beliefs.  This,  Jefferson  condemned.  He  de- 
clared "that  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish 
contributions  of  money  for  the  propagation 
of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves,  is  sinful 
and  tyrannical."'"  Many  Protestant,  Catho- 
lic and  Jewish  taxpayers  believe,  with  Henry 
P.  Van  Dusen,  that  "teaching  which  does  not 
recognize  God  as  the  ultimate  ground  of 
truth  is  false  teaching." '»  They  agree, 
moreover,  with  Dr.  Bernard  Iddings  Bell 
that  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  religious 
liberty  in  American  education"  and  that 
"there  is  liberty  only  to  be  unreligious."  ^ 
They  agree,  further,  with  Dr.  Will  Herberg 
that  "the  spirit  of  public  school  education 
•  •  •  is,  by  and  large,  secularist,  even 
militantly  so."  •" 

Yet  these  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
taxpayers  are  compelled,  contrary  to  Jeffer- 
son's principle  of  religious  liberty,  to  sup- 
port the  government  schools,  even  though 
the  secularist  orientation  of  the  schools  is 
directly  in  conflict  with  their  most  funda- 
mental religious  beliefs.  They  are  compelled 
to  support  education  that  engages  in  "false 
teaching"  because  it  refuses  to  "recognize 
God  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  truth,"  edu- 
cation that  deprives  all  children  of  "religious 
liberty"  except  the  secularist-minded,  edu- 
cation that  Is  "secularist,"  that  has  removed 
God  from  the  classroom  and  teaches,  as  Sir 


'"Ibid. 

'"  Documents  of  American  History,  p.  125. 
"Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  God  In  Education, 
p.  71. 

"  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  Crisis  in  Education 
p.  222. 

"  Will  Herberg.  "The  Sectarian  Conflict 
Over  Church  and  State,"  Commentary,  14 
(November  1952),  p.  461. 


Walter  Moberly  charges,  "silently,  insidi- 
ously, and  all  but  Irresistibly"  that  God  is 
unimportant.  The  enforced  support  of  pub- 
lic education  by  the  religioi  s-minded  tax- 
payer falls  directly  under  the  condemnation 
of  Jefferson.  School  taxes  "compel  a  man  to 
furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  prop- 
agation  of   opinions    which    he    disbelieves." 

"It  would  seem  that  a  believer  In  religious 
liberty  should  support  a  role  of  neutrality 
between  religious  believers  and  non- 
believers,"  '-  observed  Professor  Katz  This 
appears  fundamental.  Moreover,  'everyone 
agrees  that  religious  freedom  precludes  the 
use  of  penalties  and  discriminations  to  In- 
duce or  reward  religious  conformity.  "  "^'  This 
appears  fundamental  also.  ••  Yet  penalties 
and  discriminations  are  Imposed  on  the  re- 
ligious nonconformist  in  the  choice  of 
school,  while  orthodoxy  and  conformity  are 
rewarded.  Such  enforced  conformity  is  in 
conflict  with  the  constitutional  requirement 
of  government  neutrality  between  reUglou.s 
believers  and  iionbeltevers.  The  US.  Su- 
preme Court  declared,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  "first  amendment  requires  ilie  State 
to  be  neutral  in  its  relations  with  groups  of 
religious  believers  and  nonbelievers.  it  does 
not  require  the  State  to  be  their  adversary. 
State  power  is  no  more  to  be  used  so  as  to 
handicap  religions  than  it  is  to  favor 
them."  -' 

The  all  but  total  failure  of  the  several 
States  to  meet  these  standards  of  neutrality 
is  one  of  the  greatest  anomalies  In  the  en- 
forcement of  our  BUI  of  Rights  It  is  one 
thing  to  enunciate  principles  of  liberty  in  a 
Bill  of  Rights;  it  is  another  thing  to  enforce 
those  principles  in  the  political  arena  This 
is  only  to  say  that  principles  of  law  are  not 
always  the  ultimate  determinants  of  what  Is 
done  politically. 

The  Federal  Government  has,  until  recent 
years,  achieved  a  far  greater  degree  of  neu- 
trality between  religion  and  nonreliglon  than 
have  the  States.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Federal  legislation  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. In  providing  for  the  education  of  vet- 
erans. Professor  Katz  points  out.  "Congress 
left  veterans  free  as  to  their  choice  of  school 
and  profession.  •  •  •  And  not  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  separationist  criticized  thus 
policy  or  questioned  its  constitutionality."  "^ 
This  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment enabled  the  veteran  to  attend  the 
school  of  his  choice,  whether  denominational 
or  nondenomlnational.  at  the  Government's 
expense. 

The  GI  Bill  of  Rights  gave  the  individual 
veteran  freedom  of  choice  in  education,  but 
it  gave  him  more  than  this.  It  gave  him 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  professional  train- 
ing. "The  result  of  the  'GI  bill'  was  to  place 
vocation  to  the  ministry  financially  on  a  par 
with  vocation  to  medicine  or  the  law.  "  " 
writes  Professor  Katz.  This  is  the  par  excel- 
lence example  of  neutrality;  it  is  also  the  par 
excellence  example  of  freedom  of  choice  in 
education.  On  the  State  level,  however,  we 
fall  far  short  of  neutrality  and  freedom  jf 
choice.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Katz 
"Provision  of  heavily  subsidized  courses  in 
law  and  medicine  in  State  universities 
weights  the  scales  against  religious  voca- 
tions." *■ 


--  Katz.  op.  cit  .  p  67. 

-J  Ibid. 

'*Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  333  U.S 
1, 18  (1947). 

*-''Katz,  op.  cit.,  p  68. 

"Ibid. 

"  Ibid.  A  number  of  States  have  adopted 
the  principle  and  practice  of  freedom  of 
choice  in  education  in  their  college-scholar- 
ship programs.  Winners  of  State-provided 
scholarships,  for  example,  In  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Maryland,  and  Illinois  are  not  coerced 


However,  in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  paradoxically,  Congress 
both  protects  a<  ademic  freedom  and  abridges 
it.  The  NDEA  provides  5.5(X)  graduate  fel- 
lowships paying  from  $2,000  to  »2.400  a  year, 
plus  $400  for  each  dependent.  NDEA  fel- 
lows, like  veterans  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights,  enjoy  the  academic  freedom  to  pur- 
sue virtually  any  course  of  studies,  includ- 
ing theology,  in  secular  and  church-related 
universities.  Furthermore,  the  act  provides 
direct  grants  of  up  to  $2,500  to  the  graduate 
schcKjl,  including  denominational  schools, 
which  the  individual  fellow  attends,  to  pay 
fur  tlie  cost  of  educating  him. 

Here  Congress,  while  encouraging  the  grad- 
uate student  to  think  for  himself  in  no  way 
intrudes  upon  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
student's  mind  by  telling  him  what  to  think 
and  what  to  believe. 

Congressional  violations  of  freedom  of 
mind  and  freedom  of  religion,  of  academic 
freedom  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  are  crudely 
exemplified,  however,  in  NDEA  student-loan 
and  institute  provisions.  A  qualified  student 
may  borrow  $5,000  to  finance  his  education, 
regardless  of  the  school  he  attends.  If,  on 
graduating,  the  student  decides  to  teach  in 
a  [jubllc  school,  one-half  of  his  loan,  plus 
Interest,  will  be  canceled.  If.  however,  he 
decides  to  teach  In  a  private  school,  he  must 
repay  the  entire  loan,  plus  Interest. 

Congress  also  discriminates  against  those 
counselors  and  modern  foreign  language 
teachers  who  choose  to  teach  in  independent 
schools.  The  National  Defense  Education 
Act  provides  funds  for  the  conduct  of  coun- 
spllng  and  guidance-training  institutes  and 
fur  language  institutes.  A  public  school 
teacher  who  attends  an  NDEA  guidance  or 
language  institute  receives  a  stipend  of  $75 
I>er  week,  pltis  $15  per  week  for  each  de- 
pendent. 

While  a  public  school  counselor  or  teacher 
with  four  dependents  thus  receives  a  subsidy 
of  $1,080  diu-ing  an  8- week  Institute,  Inde-  ' 
pendent  school  counselors  and  teachers  at- 
tending the  same  institute  receive  absolutely 
nothing  Since  the  direct  result  of  these 
penalties  is  to  obstruct  the  development  of 
counselors  and  teachers  and  thus  to  retard 
better  counseling  and  teachers.  Congress 
frustrates  the  alms  of  the  Defense  Act  and. 
more  importantly,  subverts  certain  basic 
civil  rights  of  many  citizens. 

Upon  analysis,  it  is  clear  that  these  and 
other  provisions  of  the  NDEA  are  based  on 
the  proposition  that  independent  school 
teachers  and  students  are  second-class  citi- 
zens. Second-class  citizens  are  expected  to 
shoulder  the  duties  and  burdens  of  citizen- 
ship, but.  solely  because  of  their  color  or 
religious  beliefs  they  are  effectively  denied 
many  of  the  general  welfare  benefits. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
adopted  the  first  amendment  prohibiting  the 


to  attend  State-controlled  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  a  condition  of  receiving  the 
award,  they  have  the  freedom  of  choice 
which  enables  them  to  attend  any  recognized 
in.stltutiun  of  higher  education  within  the 
State  Most  other  States  with  scholarship 
programs,  it  seems,  condition  the  receiving  of 
such  awards,  as  well  as  regular  State-educa- 
tional subsidies  through  "free"  education, 
on  the  surrender  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  freedom  of  choice  in  education.  The  State 
of  New  York  under  the  leadership  of  Gover- 
nor Nelson  Rockefeller  took  a  giant  step  in 
the  direction  of  academic  freedom  In  the 
pursuit  of  truth  when  It  passed  legislation 
In  1961  providing  a  tuition  grant  to  every 
resident  college  student  who  pays  tuition  of 
$200  or  more  a  year  in  a  college  located  In 
the  State.  The  tuition  grant  of  $100.  $200.  or 
$300  a  year  varies  according  to  family  taxable 
income. 
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establishing  of  a  .latlonal  church  to  make  it 
easier  to  achieve  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
for  all  citizens.  That  Is,  the  religious  liberty 
of  the  Individual  was  paramount;  "no  estab- 
lishment" of  religion  was  secondary  and  in- 
strumental to  this.  Yet  today  the  Everson 
reinterpretatlon  of  the  "no  establishment" 
clause  into  an  absolute  separation  doctrine 
is  actually  used  to  deprive  the  individual 
citizen  of  his  religious  liberty.  This  point  Is 
well  made  by  Law  Professor  Katz  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  his  article  on  "The  Free- 
dom To  Believe." 

"We  come  finally  to  questions  as  to  ele- 
nient;iry  schools  conducted  under  religious 
auspices.  Let  me  say  immediately  that  I 
think  we  have  here  applied  the  separation 
principle  In  a  way  which  hampers  the  exer- 
cise of  religious  freedom.  In  1925  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  'jnanlmously  that  the  con- 
stitutional liberty  of  parents  Includes  a  right 
to  send  their  children  to  religious  schools. 
But  we  exact  a  price  for  the  exerci.se  of  this 
liberty.  This  is  the  result  of  our  policy  of 
taxing  for  the  support  of  public  education 
alone,  and  of  our  failure  to  provide  tax  de- 
ductions or  offsets  for  any  part  of  tuition 
paid  to  religious  schools."  ^" 

The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  the  first  amendment  free- 
doms occupy  a  preferred  position;  that  I.':, 
these  liberties  are  so  valuable  that  any  State 
or  Federal  law  restrainln::  or  sunpresslng 
them  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  the 
courts.  And  Jefferson  maintained  that 
among  these  liberties,  religious  liberty  was 
most  lofty.  Nonetheless,  It  is  religious 
liberty  that  Is  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the 
new  Everson  doctrine  of  absolute  separation 
of  church  and  state.  This  Is  a  reactionary 
absolutist  doctrine  that  enables  the  state  to 
suppress  and  restrain  religious  liberty  In  the 
field  of  education.  Professor  Katz  agrees 
with  this  analysis  when  he  asserts  that  we 
should  "stop  claiming  that  absolute  separa- 
tion is  a  libertarian  ideal,  and  to  admit  what 
Is  lost  when  we  abandon  government  neu- 
trality toward  religion  and  freeze  In  con- 
stitutional form  a  separation  of  church  and 
state  which  restrains  the  free  exercise  of 
religion."*  Thus  is  the  most  fundmental 
of  our  liberties  eroded  and  suppressed. 

In  addressing  himself  to  the  problem  of 
securing  equal  educational  benefits  for  chil- 
dren who  attend  church-related  schools.  Dr. 
Christopher  Dawson,  Harvard  University. 
observed  that  any  effort  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem "is  invariably  blocked  by  an  appeal  to 
the  first  amendment  which  'has  become  a 
bulward  of  secularist  dogma." "  The  first 
amendment  was  adopted,  first,  to  guarantee 
religious  freedom,  and.  secondly,  to  pro- 
hibit the  establishment  of  a  national  re- 
ligion. Now,  paradoxically,  the  amendment 
Is  used  to  suppress  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion and  to  establish  the  religion  of 
secularism.  "The  great  paradox  of  Ameri- 
can history,"  p>olnted  out  Etewson,  Is  that 
"the  separation  of  church  and  state  which 
was  Intended  to  protect  religious  freedom 
has  become  the  constitutional  basis  of  the 
secularization   of   American    culture."" 

Our  lofty  principles  of  religious  liberty 
are  rejected  by  the  several  governments  of 
America.  The  States  have  rejected  the  posi- 
tion of  neutrality  between  religion  and  non- 
religion;  they  have  thrown  the  weight  of 
their  taxing  and  spending  power  behind 
nonreligious  education.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  threw  the  weight  of  Its  tax- 
ing and  spending  power  behind  nonreligious 
education  In  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.     This  places  parents  who  believe 


^^  Ibid.,  pp.  68-69. 

•^  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

»« JubUee,  April  1961.  p.  27. 

"•  Ibid. 


In  religious  education  In  a  most  disadvan- 
tageous position.  Moreover,  this  dlscriml- 
nrtory  action  enables  government  to 
achieve  a  suppression  of  religious  elucatlon 
to  a  degree  that  It  could  not.  under  the 
Constitution,  achieve  by  direct  attack. 
Prof.  Proctor  Thomson,  referring  to  this 
Important  issue,  writes:  "But  privat?  schools 
in  general  and  church-relatc-d  so  lools  in 
partlctiJar  are.  so  to  speak,  ta.xed  by  the 
conditions  of  choice  facing  the  Ir dividual 
who  contemplates  sending  his  children  to 
one  of  them,  that  is.  the  double  bt.rden  he 
mu.":t  thereby  assume.  •  •  •  Thl£  subtle 
dlscouraj'rement  to  rellglous-based  educa- 
tion is  a  way  of  accomplishing  indirectly 
what  could  or  would  never  be  done  overtly 
and  by  announced  intent." "' 

Ur.  Bell  Is  emphatic  In  his  espousal  of 
state  neutrality  between  religion  and  non- 
religion.  He  objects  to  the  State's  lack  of 
neutrality  in  subsidizing  education  that 
satisfies  the  demands  of  nonbelievers  alone. 
He  declares  that  if  our  public  schools  have 
to  be  offlclally  nonreligious.  "then  the  only 
decent  thing  Is  to  permit  religious  groups  to 
run  their  own  schools,  which  of  coiu-se  we 
now  do.  and  to  give  them  tax  money  to  run 
them  with,  which  we  do  not.""' 

The  constitutional  principles  of  religious 
liberty  compel  to  this  conclusion.  They  can 
lead  to  none  other.  Tlie  conclusions  cannot 
be  avoided.  Virtually  no  democracy  In  the 
West,  save  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  so  adamantly  stood  face  to  face  with  its 
principles  of  liberty  and  refused  to  recog- 
nize in  them  the  simple  conclusions  of  edu- 
cational freedom.  America  virtually  alone 
of  all  the  West  demands  the  surrender  of 
religious  liberty  as  the  condition  for  sharing 
In  educational  benefits.  "There  Isn't  a 
modern  democratic  society  In  Europe."  Dr. 
P.einhold  Nlebuhr  declared,  "that  doesn't 
give  children  (In  independent  schools)  more 
tax  support  than  we  do."  ** 

ACADEMIC    FREEDOM 

"When  It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  a  man 
to  find  a  school  for  his  boy  except  within 
a  universal  school  s\-stem,"  declared  Harold 
W.  Dodds  when  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, "it  win  be  too  late  to  worry  about 
freedom  as  we  have  known  It,  for  It  will  be 
gone."  »  Our  freedom  as  a  nation  Is  directly 
consequent  upon  a  real  existing  choice  in 
education.  If  ever  government  uses  its  le- 
gal force  effectively  to  compel  conformity 
In  thought  and  belief,  we  shall  have  lost 
our  freedom.  We  shall  then  be  shaped  and 
molded  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  ma- 
jority will  that  has  jettisoned  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Though  a  choice  In  education  continues 
to  exist,  it  Is,  for  the  average  American,  a 
luxury  that  most  cannot  afford.  It  Is  a  lux- 
ury that  most  cannot  afford  because  the  ex- 
ercise of  choice  In  education  Is  not  free; 
the  choice  entails  the  penalty  of  deprivation 
of  public  educational  benefits.  This  Imposed 
penalty  on  the  exercise  of  choice  In  educa- 
tion means  that  Americans  have  already 
lost  freedom  of  mind  and  freedom  of  reli- 
gion In  the  broad  and  Important  precincts 
of  the  education  of  the  young. 

Princeton's  Dodds.  like  the  Fathers  of  our 
Nation,  equates  the  freedom  of  our  society 
with  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  person. 


"  Proctor  Thomson,  "Educational  News 
and  Editorial  Comment,"  School  Reviews: 
A  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  LXIII 
(April  1955),  p.  195. 

»'  Bell,  op.  cit.,  p.  222. 
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**  Address  given  at  LoomlB  School  dinner  In 
honor  of  Frank  and  Frances  Oubbs.  May  7, 
1953. 


Society  cannot  be  free  unless  its  members 
are  free.  The  basis  of  this  freedom,  more- 
over, is  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  from 
government  control.  "The  Independent 
school  In  America,"  President  Dodds  de- 
clared, "is  one  of  several  voluntary,  non- 
governmental and  nonpolitical  Islands  of 
independence  of  thought  and  opinion  indis- 
pensable in  a  society  which  Is  rapidly  politi- 
cizing wide  areas  of  life  which  not  so  long 
ago  were  the  responsibilities  of  individuals 
ai;d  voluntary  fissoclatlons."  •* 

Tliese  "voluntary,  non-governmental  and 
nonpolitical  Iclands  of  Independence  of 
thought  and  opinion" — the  Independent 
schools — must  be  defended  againjit  govern- 
ment aggression.  A  starvation  policy  against 
the  occupiers  of  these  islands,  hov/ever.  Is  as 
much  governmental  aggression  as  an  open 
and  frontal  attack.  This  Is  the  policy  that 
demands  the  surrender  of  freedom  of  choice 
in  education  as  a  condition  for  isharing  in 
education  benefits.  By  these  means  Govern- 
ment is  forcing  all  children  wha>e  parents 
are  unable  to  finance  their  education  at  an 
independent  school  to  vacate  these  "islands 
of  independence  of  thought  and  opinion"  and 
to  fubmit  to  government  thought  control. 

This  policy  is  destructive  of  the  freedi-m 
of  the  individual;  it  is  destructive  of  a  free 
society.  It  destroys  free  enterprise  in  edu- 
cation; it  will,  If  pursued,  Inevitably  lead 
to  the  loss  of  what  President  Dodds  calls, 
"the  right  of  the  Individual  •  •  •  to  oppose 
and  resist  trends,  political  or  educational.  In 
favor  of  more  traditional  values  which  he 
believes  to  be  more  fundamental  than  the 
current  taste  of  the  numerical  or  political 
majority.""^  All  will  be  forced  to  conform 
in  thought  and  belief  to  the  decisions  of  the 
majority — decisions  predetermined  In  this 
age  of  high -pressure  propaganda  by  a  rela- 
tively few  individuals  occupying  positions  of 
power  or  infiuence. 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  tuition- 
grant  plan.  Professor  Thomson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  points  up  the  Importance 
of  limiting  the  power  of  government  In  the 
field  of  education.  "The  fundamental  ra- 
tionale for  transferring  education  from  the 
public  decisionmaking  process  to  the  private 
sphere,"  he  writes,  "is  that  It  Increases  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  the  Individual  or  the 
family  unit  and  reduces  the  authority  of 
government."  "•  The  professor  thereupon  ob- 
serves pointedly  tliat  "at  a  period  of  our  his- 
tory when  every  tendency  seems  destined  to 
run  in  the  opposite  direction,  this  In  lt«elf 
Is  an  achievement  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration." "  In  the  final  analysis  the  ques- 
tion that  confronts  America  Is  this:  Will 
government  power  continue  to  be  limited 
or  will  It  grow  until  It  becomes  absolute? 

Wlien  government  draws  more  and  more 
human  activities  Into  the  orbit  of  It*  control, 
the  area  of  the  citizen's  decisionmaking 
power  is  more  and  more  circumscribed.  De- 
prived of  the  right  and  opportunity  to  make 
decisions  in  Important  areas  of  human  activ- 
ities, man  gradually  loses  his  individuality 
and  as  he  does  so  he  becomes  the  mass  man 
Growth  of  government  power,  including 
its  expansive  power  over  the  mind  and 
spirit.  Is  what  W.  Homer  Turner,  executive 
director  of  the  United  States  Steel  Founda- 
tion, called  one  of  our  major  social  diseases — 
"compulsory  uniformity. "  This  "excessive 
appetite  for  compulsory  uniformity."  ob- 
served Mr.  Turner.  Is  In  part  "related  to  the 


••  Ibid. 
•'Ibid. 
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concept  of  the  welfare  state."  *  Enforced 
uniformity,  though  related  to  the  concept  of 
the  welfare  state,  Is  not  necessarily  conse- 
quent upon  this  concept  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Individual  and  the  state.  It  Is  true 
that  the  welfare  state  provides  the  apparatus 
for  control  and  for  compulsory  uniformity, 
but  a  people  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  will  not  clamp  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  man  into  a  straltjacket  simply  because 
the  opportunity  Is  at  hand. 

If  the  American  people  are  dedicated  to 
freedom,  they  will  be  all  the  more  alert  to 
defend  against  its  violation  by  government 
when  the  danger  of  such  violations  is  In- 
creased by  the  growing  apparatus  of  the  wel- 
fare state.  In  the  politics  of  state-controlled 
education  there  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Turner,  "a  strong  parallel  movement  to  in- 
troduce a  general  uniformity  Into  our  educa- 
tional life." '  Though  this  problem  has 
many  facets  the  fact  Is  well  exemplified  by 
our  American  policy  of  enforced  conformity 
to  the  philosophical  and  theological  orienta- 
tion of  government  schools  as  a  condition  for 
sharing  In  educational  benefits. 

A  free  society  is  not  viable  under  condi- 
tions of  compulsory  uniformity.  "A  demo- 
cratic society  strangulates  itself  when  it  im- 
pairs the  free  trade  in  opinion  and  interest, 
political,  social,  economic,  and  cultiu-al," 
writes  Prof.  F.  Morsteln  Marx.  "Variety  in 
these  vital  goods  Is  strength,  not  weakness,"  ^ 
he  continues. 

There  can  be  no  free  exchange  of  Ideas, 
there  can  be  no  full  and  free  discussion, 
^^^  when  participation  In  the  government's  edu- 
cational benefits  is  conditioned  on  the  sur- 
render of  educational  freedom — the  freedom 
to  exchange  Ideas  and  to  pursue  truth  un- 
inhibited by  the  strong  arm  of  the  state. 
This  is  the  denial  of  academic  freedom. 
"Discussion  implies  that  there  is  more  than 
one  point  of  view.  The  notion  that  the 
truth  Is  arrived  at  by  discussion  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  practical,  political,  eco- 
nomic matters."  wrote  Robert  M,  Hutchins  in 
the  Saturday  Review.'  But  If  government 
subsidizes  the  study  of  only  some  points  of 
view  and  refuses  to  subsidize  the  study  of 
other  points  of  view,  how  can  there  be  that 
freedom  of  discussion  that  is,  particularly 
In  practical  matters,  essential  to  the  discov- 
ery of  truth?  Government,  with  its  near 
limitless  power  has,  in  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  Issues — the  philosophical  and  theologi- 
cal—entered the  lists  on  the  side  of  par- 
ticular points  of  view.  How  then  can  truth 
prevail?  Is  not  truth  here  determined  by 
what  President  Dodds  calls  "the  nimaerlcal 
or  political  majority"?  The  underlying  phi- 
losophy of  the  unequal  contest  is  that  truth 
follows  the  party  with  the  most  votes,  actual 
or  manipulated.  In  other  words  might  makes 
right.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute 
state. 

For  such  a  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Hutchins 
has  a  severe  indictment.  He  writes:  "A 
civilization  In  which  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority is  taken  on  such  matters  and  must 
then  be  adopted  by  all  Is  one  that  is  doomed 
to  stagnation.  It  Ignores  the  fact  that  the 
mo.-t  precious  right  of  any  society  is  the 
thought  of   the  minority,   even   a  minority 


» W.  Homer  Turner,  "Public  Relations  Be- 
yond the  Campus,"  booklet,  p.  4. 
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of  one.     The  rule   of   the  majority  without 
discussion  and  criticism  is  tyranny."  '•" 

When  government  subsidizes  the  study 
and  propagation  of  only  one  point  of  view  In 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  Issues — philo- 
sophical and  theological  Issues — how  can 
truth  In  these  matters  prevail?  Truth  by 
Itself  cannot  prevail  against  error  if  per- 
chance the  powers  oi  tr.iverTnnciit  aio  alined 
with  error.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  greatest 
exponent  of  freedom  of  di.^^cusslon,  declared: 
"It  Is  a  piece  of  idle  sentimentality  that 
truth,  merely  as  truth,  has  an  inherent  power 
denied  to  error,  of  prevailing  against  tiie 
dungeon  and  the  stake.  Men  are  not  more 
zealous  for  truth  than  they  often  are  for 
error,  and  a  sufficient  application  of  legal  or 
e\en  of  social  penalties  will  generally  suc- 
ceed in  stopping  the  propagation  of  either."" 
For  purposes  of  thi.s  discussion,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  philosophical  system  or  what 
theological  system  contains  the  t^realer  U-uth 
is  irrelevant.  Tlie  point  is  that  in  the  Ameri- 
can context  of  freedom,  if  truth  Is  to  prevail, 
government  may  not  arbitrarily  subsidize  the 
study  and  propagation  of  any  one  system  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Yet  this  i,s 
precisely  what  American  governments  are 
doing.  In  the  contest  of  truth  and  error. 
governments  have  ent.ered  their  overwhelm- 
ing financial  resources  in  support  of  secu- 
larism. How  imeciual  is  the  contest  is  well 
indicated  by  the  progressive  secularization 
of  American  society.  In  fact,  "secularism  has 
taken  over  in  the  United  States,"  declared 
Methodist  clergyman  Paul  Hutchinson.' 

By  compelling  children  to  surrender  their 
constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  choice  In 
education  as  a  condition  for  sharing  in  edu- 
cational benents.  government  i.s  attempting 
to  control  their  thoughts  and  beliefs.  This 
Is  economic  pressure  brought  to  bear  to 
achieve  uniformity  and  conformity.  This 
means  in  effect  that  truth  is  determined  by 
majority  vote  and  that  children  are  forced  to 
accept  this  definition  of  truth  if  they  are  to 
share  In  the  educational  benelits  made  avail- 
able by  the  taxpayer.  But  a  definition  of 
truth  by  the  state  and  enforced  acceptance 
of  the  definition  by  students  renders  discus- 
sion, and  exchange  of  ideas,  and  controversy 
about  the  most  important  issues  of  life  vir- 
tually impossible.  "A  civilization  in  which 
there  is  not  a  continuous  controversy  about 
Important  Issues,  speculative  and  practical." 
warns  Robert  Hutchins,  "is  on  the  way  to 
totalitarianism  and  deatli." 

No  one  will  maintain  tlsat  in  America 
there  Is  full  and  free  academic  discussion 
of  controverted  basic  Ideas  and  issues  The 
discussion  cannot  be  full  and  free  when 
the  exponents  of  one  point  of  view  go  beg- 
ging while  the  exponents  of  the  other  point 
of  view  are  armed  with  the  weapons  secured 
by  multimillion  dollars  in  tax  funds.  None- 
theless, as  Justice  Douglas  has  said,  •full 
and  free  discussion  has  Indeed  been  the  first 
article  of  our  faith.  We  have  founded  our 
political  system  on  It  •  •  •.  We  have 
counted  on  It  to  keep  us  from  embracing 
what  is  cheap  and  false;  we  have  trusted 
the  commonsense  of  our  people  to  choose 
the  doctrine  true  to  our  genius  and  to  re- 
ject the  rest.  This  has  been  the  one  single 
outstanding  tenet  that  has  made  oiu  insti- 
tutions the  symbol  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity •  •  *.  We  have  wanted  a  land  where 
our  people  can  be  exposed  to  all  the  diverse 


"Ibid. 

"John  Stuart  Mill,  "On  Liberty  •  •  •  •• 
p.  34. 

^Paul  Hutchinson,  "The  New  Ordeal  of 
Christianity,"  quoted  in  a  book  review  by  Fa- 
ther Edward  Duff,  S.J.,  in  Social  Order  June 
1957,  p.  283. 


creeds  and  cultures  of  the  world."'  Yet 
diversity  is  today  being  eradicated  from  our 
society;  conformity  is  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine. He  who  will  not  conform  shall  not 
share  in  tax-provided  educational  benefits 

The  government  that  denies  freedom  of 
miiid  and  freedom  of  spirit  strangulates 
diveri^ity.  This  destroys  democracy.  •'The 
fir.-^t  di'5ti.;ctivc  feature  of  democracy,"  de- 
clared Rabbi  Robert  P.  Jacobs  of  St.  Louis, 
"is  its  cultural  diversity."  "  Cultural  diver-, 
sity  can  be  niaintaincd  only  through  di- 
versity in  education.  Compulsory  conform- 
ity in  education  is  destructive  of  cultural 
diversity.  Contrary  to  the  statist  philosophy 
of  compulsory  conformity.  Rabbi  Jacobs 
maintains  that  religion  Is  "an  outpost  In 
the  struggle  for  democracy."  This  Jewish 
leader  rejects  enforced  conformity  He  as- 
serted: "Religion's  role  in  the  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  democracy 
Is  *  •  *  first  of  all  to  maintain  and  to  ex- 
tend the  dlflercntiation  of  a  population 
which  is  itself  an  amalgamation  of  various 
nationality  and  religion'^  groups  Democracy 
means  the  legal  and  moral  right  to  preserve 
differefices."  "• 

Tlie  Rabbi  s  position  is  well  based  In  con- 
stitutional principles.  Within  the  guaran- 
tees of  our  Federal  Constitution,  democracy 
does  not  only  mean  the  legal  and  moral  right 
to  preserve  differences.  It  also  means  tho 
legal  and  moral  right  to  preserve  these  dif- 
ferences through  the  education  of  the 
young.  Conirarlwi.'e,  these  rights  deny  to 
the  state  tiie  power  to  use  legal  means  of 
economic   pressure   to  enforce  conformity. 

But  religion  is  more  than  "an  outpost  in 
the  struggle  f  ir  democracy."  It  is  the  unique- 
ly necessary  defense  against  forces  de- 
structive of  liberty  and  civilization.  Tills  l.s 
emphatically  stated  by  Professor  Samuci 
Eliot  MorLson  of  Harvard  in  his  Freedom 
in  Contemporary  Society."  He  writes:  "Only 
a  Christian  commonwealth  is  capable  of  pre- 
serving freedom;  and  without  freedom  noth- 
ing m  wiiat  we  call  civilization  Is  worth  pie- 
serving. "  Moreover,  he  maintains  that 
academic  ireedum  or  freedom  in  education 
"is  but  one  of  the  many  freedoms  that  come 
from  God.  who  gave  us  our  minds  that  we 
might  rise  a  little  nearer  the  angels;  and 
without  whose  grace  we  are  powerless  for 
good."  •' 

It  .seems  to  be  a  logical  concUiiioa  thai  if 
"only  a  Christian  commonwealth  Is  capable 
of  preserving  ireedum,"  then  the  Christian 
religion  muot  be  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  But  this  can  be  done 
efl'ectively  only  through  the  prolonged  proc- 
ess of  formal  eduratlon.  If  the  profound 
principles  of  Christianity  are  to  impregnate 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Nation,  they  must 
be  deeply  embedded  In  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation.  This  cannot  be  done  through  .secu- 
larized education;  it  can  be  effectuated  only 
if  religion  becomes  an  integral  part  oi 
education. 

Freedom  of  mind  and  freedom  of  spirit  are 
essential  ingredients  of  democracy.  This 
fundamental  principle  has  been  repeatedly 
reasserted  by  Judges  of  our  highest  Judicial 
tribunal.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  declared  that 
"if  there  is  any  principle  of  the  Constitution 
that  more  imperatively  calls  for  attachment 
than  any  other  it  Is  the  principle  of  free 
thought— not   free    thought   for    those    who 
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'Dennis  v.  United  States,  341  U.S.  494.  584- 
85  (1951),  dissenting  opinion. 
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Ixmls  Post-Dispatch,  Jan.  16,  1954. 

"Ibid. 

■■'  Samuel  Eliot  Morlson.  "Freedom  In  Con- 
temporary Society"  (Boston;  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  1956),  pp.  106,  143. 


agree  with  us  but  freedcjin  for  the  f-.cusht 
that  we  hate."  '-  And  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  asserted  that  "the  essence  of  religion 
is  belief  in  a  relation  to  Gcxl  involving  duties 
.su^)erior  to  those  a  -Islng  from  any  liuman 
relation."  "  These  convictions  were  re- 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Justice  Stone  when  he 
declared  that  "the  Constitution  expressed 
more  than  the  conviction  of  the  people  that 
democratic  processes  must  be  preserved  at 
all  costs.  It  is  also  an  expression  of  faith 
and  a  command  that  freedom  of  mind  and 
spirit  must  be  preserved,  which  government 
must  obey,  if  it  is  to  adhere  to  that  justice 
and  moderation  without  which  no  free  gov- 
ernment can  exist.'  •' 

"Our  real  power,"  to  repeat  Mr  Justice 
Douglas,  "Is  our  spiritual  strength  and  that 
s;)intual  strength  stems  from  our  civil 
liberties.  If  we  are  true  to  our  traditions. 
if  we  are  tolerant  of  a  whole  marketplace  of 
ideas,  we  will  always  be  strong  Our  weak- 
ness grows  when  we  become  intolerant  of 
opposing  Ideas,  depart  from  our  standards  of 
civil  liberties,  and  borrow  the  policeman's 
philosophy  from  the  enemy  we  detest," 

Liberty  Is  fundamental  to  democracy. 
Democracy  demands  tliat  the  individual  per- 
son be  free,  particularly  in  those  things  that 
determine  what  he  shall  think  and  what  he 
shall  believe.  But  this  freedom  of  mind 
and  freedom  of  religion  cannot  be  achieved 
if  children  must  conform  to  a  particular 
kind  of  education  as  a  condition  for  shar- 
ing in  state  educational  benefits. 

Freedom  demands  diversity.  Freedom  of 
thought  demands  diversity  in  the  field  of 
education.  Diversity  is  the  dominant  cliur- 
acteristlc  of  a  pluralistic  society;  enforced 
conformity  is  the  dominant  charactcri.stic  of 
an  absoUUe  state. 

The  absolute  state  i.s  based  on  conformity. 
Enforced  conformity  m  education  leads  In- 
evitably to  the  kind  of  state  in  which  there 
IS  and  can  be  only  one  correct  view — that  is. 
the  view  adopted  by  the  voting  majority. 
All  other  views,  whether  in  the  area  of  free 
private  enterprise,  individual  rights,  minor- 
it)  rights,  or  private  property  are  considered 
unorthodox,  undemocratic,  un-.^merican, 
and  intolerable.  They  must  be  suppressed. 
Freedom  demands  diversity  of  organiza- 
tions to  achieve  man'.s  diverse  purposes;  it  Is 
incompatible  with  the  absolute  state  that 
draws  within  its  grasp  all  man's  purposes  and 
.ictivlties.  Freedom  demands  that  individ- 
uals be  free  to  join  voluntary  associations 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  religious, 
rultural.  educational,  recreational,  charita- 
ble, and  economic  .Sucli  a  society  creates  a 
balance  between  the  state  and  voluntary 
.issociations.  Ernes!  Barker,  as  seen  above, 
declares  that  this  philosophy  of  liberty  and 
government  favors  'the  maximum  of  volun- 
tary self-help  by  groups  of  individuals,  vol- 
vmtarily  acting  for  them.selves,  in  their  own 
sphere  of  Interest,  the  requirements  and  coir- 
ditions  of  their  own  development;  and.  when 
they  have  thouglit  them  out  for  themselves, 
going  on  to  achieve  them  by  themselves,  and 
by  their  own  efforts,  so  far  as  in  their  own 
Hpliere  they  can."  " 

Professor  Whitehead  maintains  that  the 
iiiodern  method  of  solving  the  problem  of 
liberty  "consists  in  the  deliberate  formation 


U.S.  V.  Schif-immcr.  279  U.S.  644.  654-55 
(1929).  dissenting  opinion. 

'U.S.  V.  Macintosh.  283  US,  605,  638-34 
•1931). 

"  Miner.sville  School  Dist.  v.  Gobitis.  310 
US.  58€,  606-607   (1940).  dissenting  opinion. 

'■Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  "The  Black  Silence 
of  Fear."  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Jan, 
13,   1952. 

'"Ernest  Barker,  "Principles  of  Social  and 
Political  Theory,"  pp.  268,  276. 


of  institutions,  embodying  purposes  of 
special  groups,  and  unconcerned  with  the 
general  purposes  of  any  political  state.  '  ■■ 
.Such  autonomous  associations  will  limit  the 
power  of  the  state;  they  will  preserve  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  important  areas  of  human  activity. 
Economic  activities  obviously  fall  within 
these  areas.  But  Professor  Barker  points  out 
that  there  are  other  fields  in  which  the  de- 
velopment of  independent  institutions  "mav 
contribute  greatly  to  the  solution  of  the 
ancient  problem  of  liberty,"  This  Is  the  area 
of  individual  freedom  of  thouglit  and  free- 
dom of  religion,  "There  is.  for  example,  the 
field  of  education,  which  is  not.  and  never 
CLin  be.  a  monopoly  of  the  state.  Educa- 
tional associations-  of  parents,  of  teachers, 
of  workers,  and  of  members  of  religious  con- 
fessions— are  all  ci^ncerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  experiments,  and  In  of- 
fering that  liberty  of  choice  among  types 
of  school  and  forms  of  instruction  which  is 
essential  to  the  growth  of  personal  and  in- 
dividual capacity,"  :•• 

Where  there  is  liberty,  there  is  diversity. 
Where  there  is  no  diversity  in  voluntary  in- 
stitutions but  only  state  monopoly,  there 
liberty  is  curtailed,  suppressed,  and  ulti- 
mately completely  denied.  Of  all  the  areas 
of  human  activities  that  demand  freedom 
from  complete  government  control  and 
domination,  that  of  education  is  the  most 
vital  for  the  preservation  of  democracy.  This 
is  the  area  that  touches  the  freedom  of  the 
human  mind  and  spirit.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  this  freedom  spells  the  difference 
between    liberty   and  tyranny. 

State  educational  policy  that  employs 
economic  coercion  to  force  children  to  con- 
form to  government  educational  philosophy 
not  only  violates  the  liberty  and  equal  rights 
of  the  individual.  It  does  more  than  that 
It  Is  by  indirection  forcing  the  limitation,  if 
not  tlie  eradication,  of  voluntary  educa- 
tional institutioits  and  bringing  about  state 
monopoly  over  the  things  of  the  mind  and 
spirit.  When  this  most  fundamental  free- 
dom ha-s  been  suppressed.  It  can  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  all  other  voluntary  as- 
sociations will  be  eliminated  and  the  state 
will  exercise  total  control  over  all  human 
activities.  Such  total  control  Is  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  totalitarian  state. 

CONSTITXTIONALITY 

.Although  the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
truly  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  may  desire,  like  the  citizens  of 
virtually  all  other  Western  democracies,  to 
support  religious  schools.  State  constitu- 
tional provisions  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
Everson  '  •  doctrine  of  absolute  separation  of 
church  and  state  apparently  make  this  un- 
feasible at  the  present  time. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
although  the  prejudices  of  a  period  of  his- 
tory have  fixed  the  words  of  the  several  State 
constitutions  -"  and  the  "prepossessions"  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  Justice  Jackson  can- 
didly admitted,  ■  have  fixed   the  meaning  of 


■  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  '  .Adventures  of 
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'-  Barker,  op  cit,,  p,  277, 
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the  "no  establishment  ■■  clause  of  the  lirst 
amendment,  they  cannot  set  limits  to  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  tolerance  and  to  a  new  recogni- 
tion of  the  equal  rights  of  the  individual 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  religious  belief 
Ignoring  the  prejudices  that  permeated 
the  l&th  century.  State  courts  now  generally 
hold  that  there  is  no  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  pa\ments,  on  a  contract  basis, 
to  educational  institutions  under  denomi- 
Tiational  control  for  services  rendered  in  the 
education  of  youth,  particularly  when  such 
p.i\inenis  are  less  than  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion This  principle  was  enunciated,  for 
example,  in  the  Chicago  Industrial  School 
case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
declared  that  "it  is  contrary  to  fact  and 
reason  to  say  that  paying  less  than  the 
actual  cost  of  clothing,  medical  care  and 
attention,  education  and  training  in  useful 
arts  and  domestic  science.  Is  aiding  the  in- 
stitution where  such  things  are  furnished   - 


'■-Dunn    V,    Oiicago    Industrial    School   for 
Girlt.  280  HI    613.  618    il917).     See  Dunn  V. 
the    Addi':on    Afanual    Training    School    for 
Bop^-    281    111     352    (1917);    Trost  v.    Krtteler 
Training  School.  282  III    504  (1918i,  St.  Hed- 
jri(7',»    5C/100/    V     Cook    County.    289    III     432 
(  19191  :   Craig  v,  Mercy  Hospital — Street  Me- 
v.orial    45  So   2d  809   (1950i;  Murrou-  Indian 
Orphnv.f    Home    v.    Childers.    197    Okla,    249 
(1946)       In  this  case  which  involved  a  Bap- 
tist orphanage,  the  Suprejne  Court  of  Okla- 
homa reiterated  the  value-received  doctrine. 
It  declared  (p    251  )   that  so  long  as  the  con- 
tracts   between    the    State    and    denomina- 
tional   Institutions   "involve   the   element  of 
substantial   reitirn  to  the  State  and  do  not 
amount    to    a    gift,    donation    or    appropria- 
tion \o  the  institution  having  no  relevance 
to  the  affairs  ol  the  State,  there  Is  no  consti- 
tutional provision  offended,"    The  contracts 
with  the  Baptist   orphanage  were  held  con- 
stitutional  iSchade  v,  Allegheny  County  In- 
stitution   Dist.    126   A,   2d'911   "(1958).  '  Tlie 
Issue    In   this   case   was   whether   the  use  of 
tax  moneys  for  the  support,  care,  and  main- 
tenance of  neglected  and  dependent  children 
in  Baptist  and  Catholic  orphanages  violates 
the  State  constitution  and  the  first  amend- 
ment   "no  establishment"  clause  made  appli- 
cable to  the  States  by  way  of  the  due  process 
clause    of    the    14th    amendment.      The   Su- 
preme Court   of   Pennsylvania  declared  that 
"the  plaintiffs  have  failed  to  prove  any  ap- 
propriations   have,   and   are   being   made    by 
(the     institution     district)     for    charitable, 
educational,  or  benevolent   purposes  to  any 
denominational  or  sectarian  Institutions,  or 
that     any    public    funds    are    administered 
throvigh  such  forbidden  channels,  or  put  un- 
der their  control  as  an  aid  to  such  institu- 
tions.   •    •    •    All   the    plaintiffs   proved   was 
that  the  moneys  received  by  the  defendant 
Institutions   were   in   partial   reimbursement 
for  the  cost  of  room  and  board  of  such  mi- 
nors."    The  court  said,  further,  that  the  use 
of  public  moneys  for  the  care  of  orphans  in 
denominational  institutions  does  not  violate 
the  "no  establishment"  clause.     It  asserted 
that      "the      appellant      argues     that    •    •    • 
payments  to  the  denominational   •    »    •  de- 
fendants  tend   toward   governmental   'estab- 
lishment of  religion'  and.  consequently,  are 
violative  of  the  14th  amendment.     It  Is  un- 
necessary to  devote  much  time  to  this  con- 
tention.    The  Supreme  Court  (of  the  t^nlted 
States)   has.  In  principle,  settled  it  adver.<!ely 
to  the  appellant's  position.     See  Everson    v. 
Board  of  Education.  330  U.S    1   (1947).  where 
It  was  held  that  a  State's  use  of  public  tax 
funds  lor  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and 
from  sectarian  schools  did  not  serve  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  religion."    But  see 
Stvart  v.  South  Burlington  Town  School  Dis- 
trict, ct  al  .  167A  2d  514  (1961). 
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This  la  the  payment-for-value-received 
principle.  The  court  went  on  to  make  the 
not  too  profound  observation  that  "It  Is  the 
ytate.  and  not  the  Industrial  school,  that 
l3  benefited  by  the  payment  of  less  than  the 
coGi  of  food,  clothing,  medical  care  and  at- 
tention and  education  and  training  in  the 
ur-ful  arts  and  domestic  science."  On  the 
bisi.s  of  this  reasoning,  the  court  held  that 
"uoon  the  plainest  grounds  no  aid  is  given 
to  an  industrial  school  where  the  payment 
1  i  le?s  than  the  actual  cost,  aside  from  and 
r^^ardless  of  any  religious  instruction  or  re- 
ligious exercise."-* 

The  tuition  grant  plan  Is  designed  to  en- 
able parents  to  pay  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  education.  It  does  not  propose 
to  aid  the  school  of  the  parent's  choice.  The 
President's  Committee  on  Education  Beyond 
the  High  School  observed.  In  discussing  the 
GI  bill,  that  It  "does  not  believe  that  this 
assistance  to  veterans  was  designed  to  help, 
even  Indirectly,  the  institutions.  Actually 
it  imposes  an  enormous  burden  on  them, 
a  burden  they  accepted  as  a  part  of  their 
mission  in  our  society,  but  a  heavy  financial 
and  administrative  burden  nonetheless."  =« 
When  government  helps  parents  and  stu- 
dents pay  part  of  a  tuition  which  is  itself 
considerably  less  than  the  full  cost  of  educa* 
tlon  at  the  school  attended,  no  reasonable 
person  would  contend  that  government  Is 
subsidizing  the  school.  The  school,  as  the 
Presidents  Committee  pointed  out,  actually 
assumes  an  "enormous  burden"  in  perform- 
ing the  public  service  of  educating  the  young 
for  democracy.  The  school  is  not  only  not 
subsidized,  but  the  school,  since  tuition  does 
not  cover  the  full  cost  of  education,  Itself 
subsidizes  the  education  of  government- 
aided  students,  and  thus  It  subsidizes 
society. 

It  is  fundamental  that  the  Government's 
educational  obligations  are  not  to  Institu- 
'  tions  and  systems;  Its  obligations  are  to  chil- 
dren— the  individual  children  of  the  State. 
Educational  Institutions  and  systems  are  but 
means  to  help  the  State  carry  out  its  educa- 
tional obligations.  This  means  ( the  institu- 
tions) la  not,  however,  coextensive  with  the 
Govermnent's  obligations. 

If  the  Federal  Government  assiunes  obliga- 
tions In  th«  education  of  children.  Its  obll- 
gatlona   extend   equally   to   each    Individual 
child.     And  these  obligations  must  be  ful- 
filled consistent  with  the  guarantees  of  posi- 
tive personal  rights  and  within   the   limits 
of  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.    In  a  totalitarian  state,  the  gov- 
ernment can   force   all   children    to    attend 
public     educational      Institutions.        In      a 
democracy,    on    the   other    hand.    In    which 
freedom  of  mind  and  religion  are  protected 
by   the   constitution,   the   government   may 
not  force  children  to  attend  state  schools. 
A    government    may.    Indeed,    establish    a 
state  school  system.     But  since  the  consti- 
tution guarantees  freedom  of  choice  in  edu- 
cation.  It  cannot  compel   parents  to     send 
their  children  to  state  schools.     Hence  gov- 
ernment must  seek  other  means  xo  fulfill  its 
educational  obligations  to  children  who,  for 
philosophical  or  theological  reasons,  cannot 
conform  to  the  established  philosophical  and 
theological     orientation     of    state     schools. 
This  duty  Is  Incumbent  on  the  state  elnce 
It  cannot  demand  the  surrender  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  attend  an  Independent 
school  as  a  condition  for  sharing  in  welfare 
benefits.     The     constitution     compels     the 
state    to    employ    such    means    to   secure    a 


"Ibid,  p.  619. 

*  "Second  Report  to  the  President,"  the 
President's  Committee  on  Education  Beyond 
the  High  School  (Washington:  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1957),  p.  96. 


child's    education    as    are    not    incompatible 
with  his  rights  under  the  conptltutlon. 

The  tuition  grant  plan  enables  the  gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  children 
in  Independent  schools  without  raising  the 
question  of  separation  of  church  and  st-ate. 
The  subsidy  is  given  directly  to  parents 
And  parents.  exerci'^'T.g  freedom  of  choice, 
select  tho  kind  of  education  they  want  for 
their  children  in  the  open  market  of  educa- 
tion. In  this  p'.an  parents  of  children  at- 
tending independent  schools  would  pay  tui- 
tion charges  in  p.irt  with  government  issued 
certificates  or  vouchers.  Thu.'?  the  schools 
would  in  no  way  be  sub.'ldizcd  with  pi:b!!c 
funds;  only  parents  and  their  children  would 
be  subsidized. 

The  tuition  grant  plan  Ls  in  principle  the 
same  as  the  plans  the  Federal  Government 
adopted  to  enable  veteran.s,  war  orphans,  and 
page  boys  of  Congress  tn  get  an  education 
at  the  school  of  their  choice.  The  direct 
subsidy  principle,  incorporating  the  princi- 
ple of  freedom  of  choice,  was  adopted,  in 
one  form  or  ano'^.her.  in  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1952.  the  War  Orph-.nd' 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1956,  and  in 
the  educational  provisions  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  for  the  education 
of  the  page  boys  of  Congress. 

The  Federal  Govcrmnent  subsidized  the 
education  of  World  War  II  veterans  by  di- 
rectly paying  tui;ion  and  fees  of  the  Indi- 
vidual veteran  at  tlie  school  of  his  choice. 
The  Government  subsidized  the  education  of 
Korean  war  veterans  by  directly  subsidizing 
the  Individual  veteran  to  enable  him  to  pay 
tuition  and  fees  at  the  school  of  his  choice. 
And,  finally,  the  Government  is  subsidizing 
the  education  of  war  orphans  by  directly 
subsidizing  the  individual  student  to  enable 
him  to  pay  tuition  and  fees  at  the  school 
of  his  choice. 

Individual  veterans,  with  Government  sub- 
sidy in  hand,  paid  tuition,  fees,  and  inciden- 
tal charges  at  one  or  other  of  our  481  nun- 
sectarian,  474  Protestant,  265  Catholic,  and 
5  Jewish  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  or 
at  one  of  our  State  colleges  or  universities. 
The  college  the  veteran  elected  to  attend  not 
only  received  no  Government  .subsidy,  but 
the  college  Itself,  since  tuition  does  not  pay 
for  the  educational  costs,  subsidized  the  vet- 
eran's efiucntion. 

In  this  way  the  Federal  Government  has 
paid  out  many  millions  of  dollars  for  tiie 
education  of  veterans  In  nonsectarian  col- 
leges and  universities  and  In  the  colieges  and 
universities  of  the  several  religious  denomi- 
nations. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment has  ."jpent  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
education  of  no  fewer  than  36.000  veterans 
studying  to  become  ministers  of  religion, 
most   of   them    Protestants. 

The  beneficiaries  of  there  expenditures,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  the  Individual  students; 
consequently,  the  constitutional  question  of 
separation  of  church  and  staff  cannot  prop- 
erly be  raised.  The  principle  that  the  State 
can  subsidize  the  individual  citizen  with- 
out subsidizing  the  religion  to  which  he  ad- 
heres or  the  religious  organizations  to  which 
he  belongs  has  been  repeatedly  enunciated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
A  State  may,  for  example,  give  textbooks  to 
children  attending  church-related  schools. 
'•The  schools,"  said  the  Court  in  the  Cochran 
textbook  case,  "are  not  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  appropriations.  They  obtain  nothing 
from  them,  nor  are  they  relieved  of  a  single 
obligation,  because  of  them.  The  school- 
children and  the  State  alone  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries."*' A  State  may  also  subsidize  par- 
ents to  help  them  transport  their  children  to 


»  Cochran  v.  Board  of  Education,  281  US 
370,  376  (1930). 


the  school  cf  their  choice,  even  though  the 
school  be  church  related.  "When  such  grants 
are  made  to  parents."  declared  the  Court  In 
the  Everson  case,  "the  State  contributes  no 
money  to  the  schools.  It  does  not  suppxart 
them.  Its  legislation,  as  applied,  doea  no 
more  thaii  provide  a  general  program  to 
help  parents  get  their  children,  regardless  of 
their  religion,  safely  and  expeditiously  to 
and  from  accredited  schools."  " 

In  the  Cochran  case  the  plaintiffs  con- 
tended that.  In  being  taxed  to  provide  secu- 
lar trxtbo  ifcs  for  church-related  schoolchll- 
dren,  they  were  being  taxed  to  support  a 
private  purpose.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
jected this  contention.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  .speaking  for  the  Court,  stated: 
"The  legislation  does  not  segregate  private 
schools  or  their  pupils,  as  Its  beneficiaries, 
or  attempt  to  Interfere  with  any  matters  of 
fxclu.slvcly  private  concern.  Its  Interest 
Is  education,  broadly;  Its  method  compre- 
hensive. Individual  interests  are  aided  only 
ns  the  common  interest  Is  safeguarded."  " 
Fundamental  in  this  reasoning  Is  the  Court's 
recognition  that  the  teaching  of  secular  sub- 
jects in  church-related  schools  Is  the  per- 
formnnce  of  a  public  function  and  that 
such  a  program  can  consequently  be  aided 
with  tax  funds.  And  It  can  be  aided  be- 
cause "the  common  interest  Is  safeguarded." 
even  while  "individual  Interests  are  aided" 
incidentally. 

If  the  education  of  children  In  secular 
subjcc's  In  church-related  schools  serves  a 
public  purpo.'^e,  as  held  by  the  Court  In  the 
Cochrnn  rase.  Ruch  education  Is  not.  there- 
fore, a  religious  function  and  can  be  aided 
with  public  funds  even  within  the  Umlta- 
tion.s  of  the  absolutist  Everson  doctrine 
which  declared;  "No  tax  In  any  amount, 
large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any 
religious  activities  or  Institutions,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion."  '* 
This  language  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
tax  funds  to  aid  the  education  of  children 
In  secul:ir  subjects;  It  prohibits  the  use  of 
tax  funds  to  support  "religious  activities" — • 
tlie  teaching  or  practicing  of  religion,  or  the 
use  of  tax  funds  to  support  "religious  In^jti- 
tutlons"  as  such,  that  Is,  Institutions  whoee 
primary  function  Is  religious — the  teaching 
and  practice  of  religion.  Education  In  secu- 
lar subjects  in  church-related  schools  can 
by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  consid- 
ered a  teaching  and  practice  of  religion. 
Such  education  is  as  "separate"  and  as  'In- 
disputably marked  off  from  the  religious 
function"  as  are  the  tax-provided  "police, 
fire,  and  .•-.ewage  services"  given  to  church-  ^ 
rehiied  schools  to  which  the  Court  referred 
with  approval  in  the  Everson  case. 

la  the  Everson  ca-se  the  Court  explicitly 
recognized  that  the  education  of  children 
in  church-related  schools  serves  a  public 
purpose.  Referring  to  the  Cochran  case. 
Justice  Black  argued  in  upholding  bus  rides 
for  church-related  schoolchildren;  "It  is 
much  too  late  to  argue  that  legislation  In- 
tended to  facilitate  the  opportunity  of  chil- 
dren to  get  a  secular  education  serves  no 
public  purpose."  -'  The  "secular  education" 
in  question  in  the  Cochran  and  Everson 
cases  that  serves  a  "public  purpose"  is  given 
In  church-related  schools,  and  the  legisla- 
tion in  question  provided  secular  textbooks 
and  bus  rides  for  children  attending 
church-related  ichools. 


"^EvcTSon  V.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S. 
1,  16  (1947). 

•'^Cochran  v.  Board  oj  Education,  281  U.S. 
370,  375   (1930). 

*  Ei^erson  v.  Board  of  Education.  330  U.S. 
1,  16  (1947). 

»  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  VS. 

1.7  (1947). 
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since  education  In  secular  subjects  In 
church -related  schools  serves  a  public  pur- 
pose, there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  tuition  grants  to  parents  to  help  them 
pay  their  children's  tuition  for  education 
in  secular  subjects  In  such  schools  Is  con- 
stitutional. (Though  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper,  it  can  al.so  be  argued  that  tax 
funds  may  be  given  directly  to  church-re- 
lated schools  for  the  education  of  children 
in  secular  subjects.)  *" 

This  principle  of  equality  of  treatment 
for  believers  fiows  of  necessity  from  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  religious  liberty. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  a  citizen  would  become. 
by  reason  of  his  religious  belief,  a  second- 
class  citizen.  The  first  amendment  guaran- 
tees that  religious  belief  shall  not  be  cause 
for  civil  disabilities  and  for  degradation  to 
the  level  of  second-class  citizenship.  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  the  great  exponent  of  civil  lib- 
erties, emphasized  this  principle  when  he 
declared  that  "our  civil  rights  have  no  de- 
pendence on  our  religious  opinions  ' 

The  two  principles  incorporated  in  the 
tuition  grant  plan  are  identical  with  those 
Incorporated  In  the  old-age  assistance  pro- 
gram. First,  In  both  the  tuition  grant  plan 
and  the  old-age  assistance  program.  Govern- 
ment subsidizes  the  demand;  it  does  not 
subsidize  the  supply.  Second,  in  both,  the 
individual  who  Is  subsidized  is  given  com- 
plete freedom  of  choice  to  purchase  particu- 
lar needs  in  the  open  marketplace 

Government  subsidizes  the  demand  when 
it  gives  to  individual  citizens  a  money  sub- 
sidy to  purchase  the  commodity  or  commodi- 
ties which  the  Government,  through  its 
taxing  power,  is  making  available  to  a  class 
of  citizens.  The  subsidi^^cd  individual  citi- 
zen is  given  complete  freedom  of  choice  In 
purchasing  the  particular  commodity  or 
commodities  in  the  open  market. 

Government  subsidizes  the  supply  when  it 
subsidizes  particular  .stores,  or  Itself  oper- 
ates Government  stores,  to  supply  a  particu- 
lar commodity  or  commodities  to  a  particular 
class  of  Individuals  The  individuals  for 
whom  these  benefits  are  intended  have  no 
freedom  of  choice.  They  have  no  alternative; 
they  must  accept  the  commodities  provided 
by  the  Gpvernment  or  they  go  without. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  aged  in  need 
of  Government  assistance  were  forced  to  go 
to  state  Institutions  for  the  needs  of  life. 
There  they  were  compelled  to  accept  the 
kind  of  meals,  the  kind  of  service,  the  kind 
of  clothing  the  Institutions  provided.  Free- 
dom of  choice  in  these  matters  was.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  nonexistent. 

Today,  however,  in  keeping  with  our  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  the  individual  per- 
son, we  have  emancipated  the  needy  aged 
from  such  Government  control  over  their 
physical  needs.  We  have  not  done  this  by 
setting  up  Government  stores  to  distribute 
to  the  needy  aged  certain  Government-se- 
lected brands  of  food  and  certain  Govern- 
ment-selected fashions  of  clothing.  This 
method,  though  It  would  relieve  the  aged 
c/f  institutionalized  living,  would,  neverthe- 
less, still  maintain  complete  Goverrunent 
control  over  what  the  aged  shall  eat  and 
what  they  shall  wear.  They  would  have  no 
freedom  of  choice;  their  diet  and  apparel 
would  be  determined  by  Government  officials. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  servitude  Involved 
in  the  acceptance  of  such  services  and  goods 


■"'See,  for  example,  Paul  G.  Kauper,  "Fron- 
tiers of  Constitutional  Libertv,"  Ann  Arbor, 
1956,  pp.  135-136. 

'  "An  Act  for  Establishing  Religious  Free- 
dom, Jan.  16,  1786,"  "Documents  of  American 
History,"  ed.  by  Henry  Steele  Commager, 
New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts  &  Co. 
(1949),  pp.  125-126. 


from  the  hands  of  Government  It  is  in- 
compatible with  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person. 

We  have  accomplished  the  emancipation 
of  the  needy  aged  by  directly  subsidizing 
the  individual  person.  We  subsidize  the 
demand.  And  the  subsidized  citizen  is  free 
to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  choice  in  the 
purchase  of  his  needs  In  the  open  market- 
place. 

The  subsidized  aged  person  may  choose  to 
purchase  personally  all  of  his  needs  and  to 
live  i.lone  or  with  his  family.  Or  he  may 
ch.-Kwe  to  spend  his  subsidy  to  pay  for  sub- 
sistence witii  relatives  or  friends.  Or  again. 
he  may  choose  to  spend  the  subsidy  to  pay 
far  subsistence  at  .some  home  for  the  aged 
operated  by  a  particular  religious  group. 
Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jew. 

Under  the  old-age  assistance  program, 
thousands  of  our  needy  aged  men  and 
women  have  chosen  to  purchase  their  sub- 
sistent  needs  at  denominational  institu- 
tions. This  purchase  is  made  with  monev 
supplied  by  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. In  making  this  purchase  in  such 
institutions,  they  are  exercising  the  freedom 
of  choice  guaranteed  by  the  Social  Securitv 
Act. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  tuition 
grant  method  of  subsidizing  the  education 
of  children  would  involve  Government  con- 
trol of  the  schools  the  children  choose  to 
attend.  This  objection  Is  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  Government  control  invari- 
ably   follows   the   Government   dollar. 

The  objection  can  probably  be  best  an- 
swered by  an  analysis  of  Government  activ- 
ities In  other  programs  in  which  It  sub- 
sidizes the  Individual  citizen. 

When  individual  needy  aged  men  and 
women  purcha.se  their  needs  at  denomina- 
tional institutions,  does  the  Government 
subsidize  such  Institutions?  If  so,  are  the 
institutions  subject  to  Government  control? 
These  questions  can,  perhaps,  most  readily 
be  answered  by  posing  another  question. 
When  millions  of  individual  needy  aged  men 
and  women,  using  Government  subsidies, 
buy  the  needs  of  life  at  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent private  stores  and  shops  throughout 
the  Nation,  does  the  Government  subsidize 
these  btisiness  enterprises?  If  so,  are 
Macy's.  Glmbels,  Borden,  the  A.  &  P..  and 
Swift  subject   to   Government   control? 

The  Individual  needy  aged  may  take  his 
Government  subsidy  and  shop  with  com- 
plete freedom.  The  subsidy  Is  not  condi- 
tioned on  the  surrender  of  the  freedom  to 
purchase  the  physical  needs  of  life  wherever 
he  prefers.  Furthermore,  the  aged  person 
may  purchase  whatever  he  desires.  If  for 
reasons  of  religious  belief  he  does  not  wish 
to  eat  pork.  It  Is  not  forced  upon  upon  him 
by  an  Intolerant  government  operating  a 
government  meat  shop.  The  Individual  may 
purchase  kosher  meat,  or  he  may  purchase 
fish,  or  he  may  choose  to  dine  exclusively 
on  a  vegetable  diet;  this  Is  a  personal  matter 
and  the  Government  will  not  attempt  to 
control  his  diet. 

In  1959  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
several  States  made  direct  subsistence  pay- 
ments averaging  $65.86  a  month  to  2,394.125 
needy  aged.  Total  direct  subsistence  grants 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $1,881, 128,000.'» 
The  monthly  subsidy  Is  given  to  the  Indi- 
vidual person;  it  Is  not  given  to  the  store  or 
market  or  denominational  Institution  at 
which  the  Individual  needy  aged  purchases 
the  commodities  necessary  for  life. 

The  method  adopted  for  providing  for  the 
needs   of   the  aged  men  and  women   of  our 


'=  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States;  I960"  (81st  ed.),  Washington,  D.C., 
1960,  pp    288-291. 


Nation  has  a  care  for  the  dignity  of  their 
person  and  the  independence  of  their  indi- 
viduality They  are  not  forcibly  coerced  to 
eat  from  a  government  table  as  a  condition 
for  sharing  in  government  benefits. 

The  Federal  Government  subsidized  the 
demand  in  another  program  adopted  during 
the  depression  years  of  the  1930'fi.  The  Gov- 
ment  undertook  to  subsidize  persons  on  re- 
lief to  enable  them  to  buy  surplus  foods.  Re- 
lief clients  could  buy  orange-colored  stamps 
t/.ut  could  be  u.'^ed  at  a  grocery  store  for  the 
purch...:c  oi  .any  kind  of  food.  When  he  made 
the  purchase  of  orange-colored  stamps,  he 
was  given  half  as  many  blue-colored  stamps 
which  could  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
poods  in  surplus.  For  every  dollar  that  the 
citizen  spent  on  food,  the  Government  gave 
liim  a  half-dollar  for  the  purchase  of  sur- 
plus food  at  the  grocery  of  his  choice. 

When  the  Government  paid  the  grocer 
rash  for  both  the  orange  and  blue  stamps 
that  he  had  collected,  did  it  subsidize  the 
Ftore"'  Here  as  In  other  welfare  legislation 
the  subsidy  was  made  directly  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  The  Government  did  not 
subsidize  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
private  grocery  stores  across  the  Nation.  It 
subsidized  the  demand;  It  did  not  subsidize 
the  supply. 

If  it  should  ever  be  established  in  law 
that  in  public  welf^e  legislation  Govern- 
ment control  follows  the  public  dollar,  then 
we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  in  setting  up 
a  totalitarian  government.  The  Govern- 
ment would  then  exercise  control  over  a  large 
portion  of  our  private  and  corporate  retail 
businesses.  The  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments would  not  only  exercise  control  over 
all  the  stores  and  shops  at  which  approxi- 
mately 2.400.000  needy  aged  spend  Federal- 
States  dollars.  But.  using  1959  data,  they 
would  also  control  all  the  stores  and  shops 
at  which  the  families  or  guardians  of  2.- 
953.135  dependent  children  spend  a  total  of 
$1,002,437,000.  at  which  109,057  needy  blind 
persons  spend  $90,637,000,  and  at  which 
350.325  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
persons  spend  $259,470,000.'" 

Does  Government  have  the  right  to  con- 
trol the  private  stores  and  shops  at  which 
the  needy  aged,  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
dependent  children,  and  the  needy  blind 
purchase  with  Government  subsidies,  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  other  essential  needs 
of  life?  True,  the  question  sounds  fantastic. 
"Vet  this  is  the  logic  of  those  who  object  to 
the  tuition  grant  plan  on  the  grounds  that 
a  Government  subsidy  for  the  Individual 
child  is  a  subsidy  of  the  school  attended  and 
that  such  a  subsidy  would  Involve  violation 
of  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  Gov- 
ernment control  of  Independent  schools. 

Government  control  over  the  processes  of 
education  is  Infinitely  more  objectionable 
than  government  control  of  business  which 
supply  the  physical  needs  of  life.  If  forced 
to  choose  between  two  so  great  evils  as  gov- 
ernment control,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
kind  and  quality  of  food  one  must  eat,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  kind  and  quality 
of  thoughts  one  must  think,  surely  no 
American  with  a  sense  of  freedom  would 
hesitate  in  making  his  choice.  Freedom 
can  survive,  to  a  considerable  degree,  even 
if  government  tells  the  citizen  what  brand 
of  food  he  must  eat  and  what  fashion  of 
clothes  he  must  wear.  But  freedom  cannot 
long  survive  when  government  tells  him 
what  thoughts  he  must  think. 

The  philosophy  that  government  control 
invariably  follows  the  public  dollar  would 
destroy  academic  freedom.  All  universities 
receiving  government  grants  for  scientific 
and  medical  research  would,  a  fortiori,  fall 
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under  government  control.  All  colleges  and 
unlversltleo  admitting  veterans  and  war 
orphans  would  likewise  fall  under  govern- 
ment control.  And  all  colleges  and  univer- 
sities admitting  Federal  fellowship  and 
scholarship  winners,  if  there  are  to  be  such, 
would   also  fall   under  government  control. 

The  American  people  rejected  this  statist 
philosophy  when  they  adopted  legislation 
e=tabUshlnc:  both  our  social  security  pro- 
giams  and  our  educational  research  pro- 
grams. 

The  doctrine  that  government  control  in- 
variably follows  the  public  dollar  Is  not  a 
valid  objection  to  the  tuition  grant  plan. 
This  doctrine  hns  been  rejected  in  all  our 
social  security  programs,  in  all  our  educa- 
tional programs  for  veterans,  and,  recently. 
In  our  educational  program  for  war  orphans. 
And  since  freedom  of  the  mind  must  be  pre- 
served, it  must  be  rejected  in  future  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  education. 

The  reason  for  the  rejection  of  this  doc- 
trine is  apparent.  These  programs  do  not 
subsidize  private  business,  they  do  not  sub- 
sidize independent  educational  institutions; 
they  subsidize  the  individual  needy  aged, 
the  individual  veteran,  the  individual  war 
orphan.  In  a  word,  they  do  not  subsidize 
the  supply;  they  subsidize  the  demand.  For 
this  reason,  also,  as  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School 
pointed  out.  the  tax  credit  plan  (and  the 
same  holds  for  the  tuition  grant  plan)  could 
be  adopted  "without  raising  the  legal  issue 
of   'church-state'  relations."  " 

Consequently,  the  tuition  grant  plan,  like 
these  programs,  does  not  raise  constitutional 
questions.  Any  contention  to  the  contrary 
Is  inconsistent  with  both  law  and  practice. 

There  is  no  constitutional  bar  that  makes 
it  impossible  for  Congress  to  treat  every 
American  schoolchlld  equally  regardless  of 
religious  beliefs.  Tnere  Is  no  constitutional 
command  that  compels  Congress  to  suppress 
the  civil  rights  of  parents  in  the  education 
of  their  children.  There  is  no  reason  in  law 
or  practice  why  Congress  should  penalize 
parents  for  the  exercise  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  in  the  choice  of  a  God-centered 
school  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
Such  penalties  are,  according  to  every 
principle  of  freedom,  serious  violations  of 
parents'  civil  rights  and  the  civil  rights  of 
their  children.  While  throughout  the  world 
godless  Communists  have  deprived  millions 
of  people  of  their  freedom,  in  America  Con- 
gress should  not.  through  the  imposition  of 
economic  penalties,  deprive  parents  of  the 
freedom  to  send  their  children  to  God- 
centered  schools. 


Thb  Cooperative  Research  Program 
(By  Dr.  Llndley  J.  Stiles,  dean.  School  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Wisconsin) 
The  cooperative  research  program  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  creates  a  partnership 
between  Federal  and  State  agencies  to 
strengthen  education.  Funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  the  cooperative  research  ex- 
tramural projects  stimulate  investments  in 
educational  research  at  State  and  local  levels 
as  well  as  from  business.  Industry,  and  phll- 
anthropical  foundations.  At  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  the  cooperative  re- 
search contracts  have  stimulated  an  overall 
investment  in  research  on  school  problems 
at  the  level  of  about  $4  from  State  and  other 
funds  to  every  dollar  of  Federal  support. 
Similar  evidence  could  be  cited  for  every  in- 
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stitutlon  and  State  department  that  has 
participated  in  the  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram. 

In  5  years  the  cooperative  research  grants 
have  done  more  to  encourage  needed  research 
on  school  problems  than  any  other  program. 
Cooperative  research  projects  are  bt-ing  car- 
ried on  by  42  States.  Including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  two  territories — Gmm  and  Puerto 
Rico — in  addition  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  l.nvesticn'lons  ar^  being  cospon- 
Eored  bv  both  public  and  nonpublic  colleges 
and  universities  as  well  as  by  State  dep:\rt- 
ments  of  public  instrtictlon,  with  close  coop- 
eration from  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  One  hundred  and  eleven  different 
agencies  hnve  signed  contracts  for  coopera- 
tive research  projects.  This  number  would 
be  substantially  larger  had  the  fimds  al- 
located to  this  progr.im  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand.^. 

This  program  Is  nor  controversial.  It  Is 
generally  recognized  by  both  proponents  and 
opponents  of  Federal  aid  to  education  as  a 
satisfactorv  and  efficient  way  In  which  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
used  to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  schools. 
Educators  across  the  Nation  are  solidly  be- 
hind it:  Echorii  board  members  and  citizens 
generally  recognize  and  appltiud  the  Improve- 
ments in  schoo's  it  Is  achieving. 

The  cooperative  research  program  has 
already  proved  itself.  What  Is  needed  now 
is  a  substantial  expansion  of  its  budget  to 
increase  the  mom.entum  It  has  created  for 
educa*^ional  resea'-ch.  At  the  Institution  I 
represent  we  have  $263  723.20  research  proj- 
ects that  we  want  to  help  support  which  are 
now  awaiting  approval  by  the  US  Office  of 
Education.  ^:;U':-h  approval,  however,  will  not 
be  forthcoming  unless  additional  funds  are 
made  available  to  the  cooperative  research 
program  to  .'^upport  extramural  projects. 
Otir  situation  mire  or  less  typifies  the  inter- 
est in  educational  research  that  now  exists. 
We  in  Wisconsin  recognize,  to^i.  the  need  to 
provide  funds.  In  addition  to  those  required 
for  extramural  research,  to  support  certain 
large-scale  projects  to  demonstrate  how  the 
Nation's  schools  can  be  improved.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  new  Commis.sloner  of  Edu- 
cation. Dr.  Sterling  McMurrln.  has  recom- 
mended that  such  allocations  be  included 
in  the  budget  of  the  cooperative  research 
program.  Hi.s  requests  are  .strongly  endorsed 
as  logical  and  needed  extensions  of  efforts 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  help  im- 
prove education. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(By  Dr.  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  dean.  College   of 
Education,  University  of  Illinois) 

I  wish  to  present  six  It^ms  in  support  of 
the  cooperative  research  program  from  tlie 
point  of  view  of  a  college  of  education  and 
a  university.  The  st.itement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  on 
"Scientific  Progress,  the  Universities,  and  the 
Federal  Government,"  Issued  in  November 
1960,  is  clear  on  this  same  point  as  these 
selected  excerpts  Indicate: 

"The  truth  is  as  simple  as  it  is  Impor- 
tant: Whether  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
basic  research  and  graduate  education  In  the 
United  States  will  be  adequate  or  Inadequate 
depends  primarily  upon  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Fi  >m  this  responsibility 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  escape. 
Either  it  will  find  the  policies — and  the  re- 
sources— which  permit  our  universities  to 
flourish  and  their  duties  to  be  adequately 
discharged — or  no  one  will. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"American  universities  are  far  from  per- 
fect, and  their  best  spokesmen  are  the  first 
to  admit  it.  In  a  sense  they  do  not  have  the 
excuse   of   Government,    wiilch  has   entered 


the  field  only  recently;  their  very  reason  for 
being  is  that  they  should  support  the  high 
purpo.ses  we  are  concerned  with  here.  Basic 
research  and  graduate  education — as  we 
have  said  and  all  will  easily  agree — are  of  the 
very  e:>sence  of  the  fvindamental  purposes  of 
the  -American  vmlverslty.  Yet  many  do  much 
Ux)  little,  and  none  does  all  it  should,  :u 
these  great  areis. 

"It  Is  f  .'ten  s.s  hard  for  the  university  as 
fjr  Die  Governmc;  t  to  keep  It  clearly  i'l 
mind  that  basic  research  and  scientific  edu- 
cation ^o  tore"  her.  The  first  and  simplest 
temptation,  we  fear,  is  the  neglect  of  re- 
seari^h.  Most  Amerlcin  universities  ha\e 
their  origin  in  a  public  need  for  education  - 
for  ln<;tructlon — for  teaching— and  in  most 
of  them  there  is  still  maintained  the  same 
artificial  and  fundamentallv  wrong  division 
between  research  and  teaching  that  bedevils 
the  Government's  relations  with  universities. 
But  whtl'»  the  Government  finds  It  easier  to 
pay  for  research  than  for  teaching,  the  uni- 
ver.sity,  tno  often,  budgets  for  teaching  as  a 
matter  of  cour.=;e,  and  for  research  only  when 
special  circumstances  permit.  The  result  Is 
that  in  all  but  a  few  American  universities 
the  standard  teaching  assignment  of  the  pro- 
fessors (significantly  called  his  teaching 
load)  Is  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  him 
to  carry  on  any  serious  program  of  investiga- 
tion of  his  own. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Yet  the  main  trouble  in  the  universities  Is 
not  a  fuUure  of  understanding  or  communica- 
tion; it  Is  lack  of  means." 

The  need  for  extensive  research  In  the 
field  of  learning,  critical  thinking,  more  ef- 
fective m.ethods  of  teaching  certain  basic 
subjects  Is  evident.  Without  further  com- 
ment may  I  proceed  to  Identify  the  areas  In 
which  the  research  prr-grani.'-,  of  universities 
have  hern  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  coopera- 
tive research  appropriation.  I  am  confident 
if  time  were  available,  ample  evidence  could 
be  presented  indicating  that  substantial  re- 
search funds  are  made  available  in  many 
other  areas  exclusive  of  edueati  in.  My  six 
supporting  statements  are  as  follows: 

1.  Federal  funds  have  made  It  possible  to 
attract  young,  competent,  and  dedicated  re- 
search talent  on  v;u-ious  projects,  thus  ex- 
pediting the  identification,  recruitment,  and 
education  of  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  the  potential  to  make  ma- 
jor contributions  to  the  scientific  study  and 
advancement  of  education. 

T!ie  po.-itlon  of  research  assistant  or  asso- 
ciate on  these  projects  has  enabled  many  ex- 
ceedinsjly  competent  young  men  and  women 
with  considerable  sacrifice  to  become  effec- 
tive in  the  area  of  research. 

2.  As  a  result  of  these  grants  It  has  been 
possible  more  readily  to  elimlnat-e  the  bar- 
riers to  productive  research  that  prevail  in 
many  universities.  In  other  words  impor- 
tant projects  have  been  developed  with  re- 
fpect  to  learnlnf;  which  supersede  any  one 
particular  department  and  the  freedom  to 
utilize  the  complete  resources  of  the  uni- 
versity have  been  made  feasible  by  this  grant. 

3.  Tlie  financial  assistance  provided  by  the 
Fedenil  Government  for  the  cooperative  re- 
search program  has  resulted  in  the  more 
recent  development  of  projects  supported  by 
increased  State  and  local  appropriations. 
While  the  situation  In  the  State  departments 
of  education  certainly  is  not  yet  satisfactory, 
the  Infiuence  of  the  Federal  program  and 
leadership  at  the  Federal  level  is  evident 
in  the  improved  situation  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

4.  The  collaboration  of  the  university  and 
State  and  local  school  systems  is  of  major 
lmp<jrtance.  Unless  we  are  able  to  develop 
Intelligent  and  economical  methods  of  dls- 
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semlnatlng  the  results  of  research,  nothing 
much  will  happen  to  the  educational  proc- 
ess. This  whole  matter  of  the  dissemination 
of  research  results  deserves  our  eamest  at- 
tention and  financial  aid  In  this  connection. 
The  University  of  Illinois  project*  in  one 
area,  both  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
Fchonl  levels,  have  made  an  Important  con- 
tribution in  this  area  of  dLssemlnation  In 
the  sense  that  whatever  is  revealed  by  the 
research  becomes  the  property  of  over  200 
school  systems  over  the  country. 

5  The  cooperative  research  program  has 
accomplished  more  In  the  way  of  accelera- 
tion of  basic  research  than  any  other  one 
source.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion In  the  Deparimer.t  of  HenUh.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  allociting  these  funds 
has  done  so  on  a  completely  objective  basis 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  merit  of  the  proposal 
at  hand.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  impo?e 
a  particular  point  of  view,  to  advance  a  par- 
ticular type  of  research,  or  to  enter  into  the 
actual  direction  of  a  research  In  a  university. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  financial  aid  from 
certain  private  funds. 

6.  While  the  cooperative  research  program 
has  not  been  of  long  duration.  It  Is  evident 
that  a  major  contribution  will  be  made  if 
this  could  be  spread  o\er  a  period  of  time. 
Fur  example,  in  the  field  of  the  education  of 
the  mentally  retarded,  research  Indicates 
that  many  children  In  this  classification  are 
educable  in  the  normal  public  school  or- 
ganization. The  research  also  indicates 
marked  progress  In  the  direction  of  the 
identification  of  the  talented  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  environment  compatible 
with  the  proper  education  of  this  talent.  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  major 
attention  of  the  country  has  been  centered 
on  the  Intellectually  exceptional  child  and 
too  little  has  been  accomplished  In  the  way 
of  identifying  the  talent  In  the  areas  of  in- 
ventiveness, creativeness,  or  others. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  cooperative  research 
program  will  continue  and  that  the  appro- 
priation will  be  Increased. 

COOPKRATrVT    RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

(Information  concerning  (A)  how  the  pro- 
gram has  helped  educational  research  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  (B)  why  the 
program      should      be      expanded       and 

strengthened) 

I  offer  the  following  additional  statement 
in  support  of  the  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram as  representative  of  members  of  the 
faculty  who  have  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram. This  memorandum  was  prepared  by 
Prof.  N.  L,  Gage,  coordinator  of  research  in 
the  college  of  education. 

A.  The  cooperative  research  program  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  educational  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  It  has  made  possible  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  utilization  of  the 
outstanding  research  talent  present  in  our 
faculty.  And  the  research  done  luider  this 
program  already  has  had  extremely  bene- 
ficial eflecu  on  education  in  Illinois  and 
throughout  the  Nation  Here  are  some  of 
the  topics  on  which  we  have  done  research 
under  cooperative  research  program  con- 
tracts ; 

(a)  The  logical  structure  of  teaching  and 
the  development  of  critical  thinking. 
Methods  of  teact.ing  for  the  development  of 
critical  thinking  have  been  developed. 

(b)  Tlie  use  of  test  results  in  schools. 
Millions  of  dollais  twe  currently  being  spent 
to  give  standardized  tests  to  schoolchildren 
In  the  United  States.  How  are  theae  test 
resuiu  used  by  the  schools  which  give  the 
tests?  Our  project  has  thrown  valuable 
light  on  this  question.  Methods  for  im- 
proving the  use  of  test  results  have  been 
developed. 


(c)  The  efficacy  of  special  class  training 
on  the  development  of  mentally  retarded 
children.  This  project  has  resulted  In  the 
development  of  new  techniques  for  such 
special  classes. 

(di  The  extent  to  which  group  counsel- 
ing Improves  the  academic  and  personal 
adjustment  of  underachieving  gifted  ado- 
lescents. Results  of  this  study  have  led  to 
improved  methods  for  getting  gifted  ado- 
lescents to  make  full  use  of  their  talents, 
to  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  Nation, 
(e)  Principles  for  programing  learning 
materials  in  self-instructional  devices  for 
mentally  retarded  children.  This  project 
rej>repents  an  attempt  to  exploit  the  prom- 
ise of  so-called  teaching  machines  in  teach- 
ing mentally  retarded  children. 

(fi  Tlie  prediction  and  understanding  of 
the  effect  of  children's  Interests  on  school 
performance.  How  traits  other  than  In- 
telligence affect  school  performance  is  a 
promising  but  still  unmined  area  of  re- 
search. 

(g)  The  effects  on  the  use  of  tests  by 
teachers  trained  In  a  summer  Institute. 
Summer  Institutes  for  guidance  workers  in 
the  school  have  been  carried  out  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  elsewhere  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  This  proj- 
ect is  studying  how  such  an  institute 
changes  the  ways  in  which  teachers  use 
tests  after  attending  such  a  summer  in- 
stitute. 

(h)  Mass  communications  and  popular 
conceptions  of  education  in  the  United 
States  and  In  several  European  countries. 
This  project  will  throw  light  on  what  the 
press,  radio,  television,  and  the  like,  do  to 
people's  ideas  at>out  schools  and  teachers. 
These  popular  conceptions  affect  how  peo- 
ple support  education  flnanciaJly  and  who 
goes  into  the  teaching  profession,  among 
other  things. 

(i)  Improved  school  adjustment  of  un- 
derachieving gifted  fifth  graders  and  re- 
sponse patterns  associated  with  group 
counseling. 

(ji  Changes  In  schools  which  Co  and  do 
not  send  staff  members  to  train  ng  insti- 
tutes in  counseling. 

(k)  Productive  thinking  of  gifted  chil- 
dren. TTiis  project  should  yield  ways  of 
improving  the  teaching  and  letmlng  of 
such  children. 

B  Additional  funds  should  be  appro- 
priated for  the  cooperative  reset.rch  pro- 
gram for  at  least  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Present  funds  already  inadequate:  It  is 
an  understanding  that  the  cooperative  re- 
search program  is  already  unable  to  grant 
contracts  to  all  the  projects  that  It  con- 
siders to  be  highly  meritorious. 

(b)  More  faculty  research  talent :  The  staff 
of  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  will  be  growing  larger  it.  the  next 
few  years  due  to  increased  enrollm«;nts.  This 
larger  staff  will  bring  with  it  Increased  re- 
sources and  talents  for  educational  research. 
To  make  It  possible  for  the  talent  of  our 
additional  staff  members  to  be  used  to  do 
such  research  means.  In  general,  that  such 
major  sources  of  research  support  as  the 
cooperative  research  program  should  be  ex- 
panded. What  Is  true  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  is  true  of  most  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  for  teacher  education  in  the 
United  States, 

(c)  Indirect  costs:  There  should  be  an  In- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  indli-ect  costs 
assumed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in 
Its  cooperative  research  contracts.  .Presently, 
Indirect  costs  on  such  contracts  miy  not  ex- 
ceed 15  percent  of  the  direct  ca;ts  to  be 
charged  against  U.S.  Office  of  IWucaUon 
f  undB.  Such  a  rate  coTers  less  than  one-half 
of  the  university's  actual  Indirect  costs.  A 
most  recent   indirect   costs  rate   agreement 


reached  with  the  Government  provides  for  a 
rate  of  55  percent  of  salaries  and  wages  to 
provide  for  full  relmburaement.  This  rate, 
when  converted  to  a  rate  applicable  to  total 
direct  costs,  is  approximately  35  percent. 
Thus,  the  university's  contribution  for  in- 
direct costs  on  Federal  share  of  direct  costs 
Is  at  present  20  percent. 

The  reimbursement  for  Indirect  costs 
presently  allowed  may  provide  for  most  of 
the  Incremental  Indirect  costs  contributed  to 
a  specific  project.  Such  an  Incremental  ap- 
proach is,  however.  Indefensible  when  all  con- 
tracts and  grants  are  viewed  simultaneously 
and  when  the  effect  of  such  an  approach  is 
projected  many  years  into  the  future.  If 
universities  continue  to  accept  less  than  full 
reimbursement  for  indirect  costs,  they  will  be 
forced  to  divert  funds  appropriated  for  other 
purposes  Such  action,  of  course,  cannot  be 
Justified  to  the  persons  and  agencies  provid- 
ing the  other  funds. 

idi  Fellowships:  Fellowships  for  research 
trainees  are  urgently  needed  The  state- 
ment of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  on  ■Scientific  Progress,  the  Uni- 
versities, and  the  Federal  Government,  '  with 
respect  to  graduate  education  in  science  in 
general,  appUes  with  particular  force  to  grad- 
uate training  in  educational  research. 
Graduate  study  leading  to  a  doctor's  degree 
in  educational  research  is  exi>ensive.  and 
lack  of  financial  means  probably  is  the 
greatest  single  difficulty  faced  by  the  Amer- 
ican graduate  student.  Although  the  Fed- 
eral Government  already  has  taken  a  hand 
in  solving  this  problem,  we  believe,  because 
of  the  size  and  urgency  of  the  need,  that  the 
level  of  Federal  support  should  be  Increased 
substantially,  and  the  best  and  most  direct 
form  of  support  for  graduate  education  is 
the  graduate  fellowship.  Truly  promising 
candidates  for  such  fellowships  can  be 
found.  Fellowships  should  be  provided 
both  directly,  by  the  Federal  Government, 
to  talented  graduate  and  postdoctoral  stu- 
dents, and  also  to  selected  unlrerslties  for 
allocations  to  promising  applicants.  Such 
fellowships  should  include  a  supplementary 
grant  to  universities  to  help  them  meet  the 
full  cost  of  such  education.  F\irther,  such 
programs  should  not  exclude  tiie  student 
from  part-time  assignments  in  research  or 
teaching  or  from  payment  for  such  serv- 
ices when  it  Is  appropriate. 

( e  I  Psychologists :  I  should  hke  to  add  a 
point  called  to  my  attention  by  Professor 
Gage.  He  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
18,000-member  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation in  its  efforts  to  support  an  expan- 
sion of  the  cooperative  research  program. 
Psychologists  already  have  participated 
greatly  in  the  cooperative  research  program. 
In  fact,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  princi- 
pal Investigators  of  research  contracts 
awarded  under  the  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram have  been  members  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association.  In  recent  dec- 
ades, due  to  lack  of  funds,  a  disproportion- 
ately small  share  of  the  Nation's  psycholog- 
ical research  talent  has  gone  into  research 
in  education,  as  compared  with  research  on 
industrial,  miUtary,  clinical,  and  other  kinds 
of  problems.  The  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
get  psychologists  to  devote  their  research 
talents  to  educational  problems.  To  achieve 
a  more  appropriate  allocation  of  the  Nation's 
psychological  research  talents  to  educational 
problems,  the  present  cooperative  research 
program  needs  the  kind  of  strengthening 
that  is  being  advocated. 

if)  Long-term  grants:  I  wish  to  endorse 
a  change  in  the  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram that  would  meet  the  need  for  grant 
authority  to  permit  long-term  grants  to  par- 
ticular research  projects.  Here  again,  permit 
me  to  cite  the  statement  by  the  President's 
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Science  Advisory  Committee:  "The  Federal 
Ctovermnent  should  continue  and  enlarge 
the  practice,  now  followed  with  great  success 
In  a  few  agencies,  of  providing  research 
support  over  long  terms  and  for  broad  ob- 
jectives." Further,  "•  •  •  In  Its  essence 
the  concept  of  'purchase  of  services,'  which 
Is  implied  in  any  Government  contract,  was 
and  is  a  doubtful  one,  when  applied  to  basic 
research.  Basic  research,  almost  by  defini- 
tion, has  no  clearly  predictable  practical  re- 
sult, and  so  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
agencies  Involved  have  had  to  interpret  very 
broadly  the  notion  of  'value  received'  in  re- 
turn for  sum  spent  on  research  contracts." 
Educational  research  will  contribute  fully 
to  the  national  welfare  only  when  it  re- 
ceives the  kind  of  support  which  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  advo- 
cated for  all  American  science. 


Federal  Aid  for  What? 
(By  Mortimer  Smith) 
Financial  aid  to  education  needs  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  raising  of  questions  about 
what  In  education  Is  worthy  of  being  aided. 
As  we  enter  a  period  when  the  question  no 
longer  seems  to  be  whether  or  not  we  will 
have  Federal  aid,  but  how  soon  and  how 
much,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  more  essential 
than  ever  to  Inquire  about  sound  educa- 
tional purpose  and  solid  educational  content. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  genuflections  in 
the  direction  of  good  education,  undefined, 
or  safely  Etssume  that  huge  sums  of  money 
thrown  into  the  educational  hopper  will 
automatically  enrich  the  education  product. 
Without  careful  definition  of,  and  insistence 
on,  what  is  worthy  in  education,  more  money 
may  simply  serve  to  perpetuate  and  entrench 
an  unsatisfactory  status  quo. 

We  are  led  to  these  reflections  after  read- 
ing two  recent  reports,  one  by  the  President's 
task  force  on  education  and  the  other  the 
report  of  a  panel,  appointed  by  the  outgoing 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
on  the  extension  and  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  which  expires 
in  1962.  While  the  contributors  to  these 
refjorts  are  In  favor  of  good  education 
and  recommend  governmental  allocation  of 
handsome  sums  of  money  In  supix>rt  thereof, 
they  are  both  notably  reticent  when  it  comes 
to  spelling  out  what  they  mean  by  "good." 
The  task  force,  headed  by  President  Fred- 
erick L.  Hovde  of  Purdue  University,  pro- 
poses Federal  aid  over  the  next  4'/j  years  of 
no  less  than  $9,390  million.  It  recommends 
Federal  grants  to  States  of  $30  annually  per 
pupil;  an  additional  $20  per  pupil  to  assist 
States  with  low  income;  grants  of  $20  per 
pupil  to  schools  In  large  urban  centers  which 
have  unique  and  grave  problems;  and  col- 
leges and  universities  would  receive  $3,550 
million  over  4'^  years  for  assisting  academic 
and  building  facilities. 

In  proposing  these  astronomical  sums,  the 
authors  of  the  task  force  report  have  surely 
been  more  generous  with  mo  ley  than  they 
have  in  telling  us  whr.t  the  money  should 
buy.  They  do  speak  of  the  national  inter- 
est demanding  a  first-rate  system  of  schools 
but  they  do  not  describe  such  a  system.  Do 
they  mean  a  system  that  would  satisfy  NBA 
or  one  that  would  be  approved  by  CBE? 
They  call  for  a  vigorous  program  to  lift  the 
schools  to  a  new  level  of  excellence,  but 
whose  conception  of  excellence,  that  of  the 
advocate  of  life  adjustment,  former  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Lawrence  Der- 
thlck,  or  that  of  the  advocate  of  strict  aca- 
demic standards,  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover? 
One  indication  that  the  authors  of  the  re- 
port have  not  thought  carefully  about  what 
constitutes  excellence  In  education  Is  to  be 
found  In  their  suggestion  that  legislation 
governing  the  $20  per  pupil  grant  for  low 
income  States  should  provide  for  construc- 
tion, salaries,  or  other  purposes  related  to  the 
Improvement  of  education  In  the  public 
schools,  as  the  State  may  decide.    But  State 


departments  of  education,  like  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  can  be  infiltrated  by  ad- 
vocates of  the  kind  of  education-for-adjust- 
ment  which  has  landed  us  in  the  mess  we 
are  now  in.  If  these  people  are  in  the  de- 
partments of  education  in  many  of  the 
Southern  States  (which  States  would  be 
among  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  grant  i, 
what  Is  to  prevent  them  from  spending  the 
new  grants  for  beefing  up  the  driver  educa- 
tion program  or  for  building  more  model 
living  rooms  for  the  homemaking  course  or 
for  underwriting  any  number  of  things  which 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  genuine 
Improvement  of  education  In  the  public 
schools? 

The  panel  of  20  citizens  wliich  reported 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  the  extension  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (It  recommended 
extension  and  wide  expansion  of  the  act)  also 
approached  the  problem  of  aid  to  education 
in  vague  and  general  terms.  One  member 
of  the  panel,  Arthur  Bestor.  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  filed  a 
minority  report  in  which  he  summed  up 
admirably  the  shortsightedness  of  recom- 
mending vast  sums  of  money  without  pre- 
cise definition   of   educational   purpose; 

"Committees,  I  discover,  will  always 
agree  to  spend  more  money,  whether  or 
not  they  agree  on  anything  else  I  can- 
not conscientiously  subscribe  to  a  report 
like  the  present  that  refuj^es  to  discrimi- 
nate the  conspicuously  valuable  program 
from  the  comparatively  worthless  one,  and 
devoutly  prays  Congre.ss  tn  make  its  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good  alike 
"The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  a  hodgepodge  of  different  measures. 
Certain  of  these  have  contributed  impor- 
tantly to  the  improvement  of  American 
educational  weaknesses  in  the  first  place. 
Such  tendencies  Include  an  overemphasis 
on  allegedly  practical  courses  at  the  ex- 
I>€nse  of  solid  learning,  an  obsession  with 
mere  pedagogical  methods,  and  cxce.sslve 
reliance  on  gadgets  and  media  The  vari- 
ous Federal  educational  programs  that 
point  in  this  adverse  direction  should,  I 
feel,   be  abandoned  or   curtailed." 

Professor  Bestor  struck  a  note  which 
should,  we  think,  be  dominant  in  all  pro- 
posals for  governmental  aid  to  education. 
Said  he:  "The  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  husbanded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  full  development 
of  our  Intellectual  resources.  Local  com- 
munities should  pay  the  full  cost  of  the 
frills  to  which  they  may  be  addicted." 

We  hope  we  will  not  compromise  our  polit- 
ical neutrality  by  saying  that  In  one  respect 
we  find  President  Kennedy's  $5,600  million 
aid-to-education  message  to  Congress  rather 
disapponting.  While  the  President  speaks 
of  the  need  for  "a  new  standard  of  excel- 
lence," states  that  "the  human  mind  is  our 
fundamental  resource,"  and  that  "the  de- 
mands of  citizenship  require  the  maximum 
development  of  every  young  American's 
capacity,"  these  commonplaces  are  nowhere 
sf)elled  out.  We  think  that  the  President, 
who  Is  himself  a  literate  man  with  some 
conception,  surely,  of  what  constitutes  a 
sound  education,  missed  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  define  excellence  In  education  and  to 
Inform  his  fellow  Americans  what  it  is  he 
wants  to  buy  for  them  with  their  $5  billion 
We  feel  that  Americans  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  genuflections  In  the  direction  of  good 
education,  undefined,  or  safely  assume  that 
huge  sums  of  money  thrown  Into  the  educa- 
tion hopper  will  automatically  enrich  the 
educational  product. 

What  disturbs  us  is  that  there  is  no  indi- 
cation anywhere  in  the  President's  message 
that  all  this  money  will  be  used  for  the  proper 
things  and  not  used  to  bolster  the  status 
quo,  to  strengthen  all  the  worst  features  of 
American  public  education;  bad  guidance 
practices,  driver  education  on  school   time, 


social  adjustment  courses,  and  general  em- 
phasis on  the  nonlntellectual  side  of  school 
activities. 

The  National  Education  Association  will 
support  the  President's  program  without 
"ifs  "  and  "buts."  says  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  that  great  organizational  advocate  of 
"things  are  pretty  good  Just  as  they  are.  " 
Perhaps  what  bothers  us  Is  that  we  are  not 
sure  that  what  Is  good  for  the  NEA  is  neces- 
siu-ily  good  for  the  country. 

As  we  stated  at  the  beginning,  we  bring 
up  these  matters  of  emphasis  because  in- 
creasing Federal  aid  to  education  seems  now 
to  be  a  certain  fact  of  life.  When  It  comes, 
let's  make  sure  it  is  education  that  is  being 
aided 
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Investment  in  Man:  An  Economist's  View 
(By  Theodore  W.   Schultz) 

My  plan  Is  first  to  comment  on  the  state 
of  our  knowledge  about  investments  that 
pe(jple  make  in  themselves  and,  then,  to 
consider  briefly  the  reluctance  that  we 
have  In  thinking  about  human  wealth,  and 
to  give  reasons  why  modern  economists  have 
shied  away  from  it.  I  plan,  then,  to  show 
how  wholly  new  and  important  questions  can 
be  examined,  once  we  acknowledge  the  role 
of  human  wealth,  and  how  a  number  of 
big  puzzles  in  our  economic  data  may  be 
solved.  I  venture  to  suggest  a  human 
wealth  hypothesis  and  to  note  that  esti- 
mates from  two  recent  studies  are  consist- 
ent with  it. 

It  is  a  simple  truth  that  people  Invest 
In  themselves.  They  do  it  as  individuals 
and  as  families  and  through  their  national 
and  local  communities.  In  making  these 
investments,  there  are  many  different  com- 
binations of  family  and  community  ar- 
rangements. Our  knowledge,  however,  of 
the  comparative  advantages  of  having 
either  the  family  or  the  community  or 
combinations  of  the  two  make  these  in- 
vestments Is  very  limited.  Much  of  the 
income  that  is  used  in  making  these  In- 
vestments in  ourselves  Is  classified  as  con- 
sumption. Much  of  the  human  effort  that 
enters  is  thought  of  as  leisure,  although 
education,  which  is  one  of  these  invest- 
ments, is  mainly  hard  work,  as  any  student 
will  say.  No  doubt  most  education  rates 
high  in  serving  both  consumption  and  pro- 
duction. This  should  give  it  a  special 
priority.  But  we  go  on  counting  expendi- 
tures for  education  as  If  they  were  only 
consumption.  Then,  by  some  strange  twist, 
when  we  look  at  the  vast  expenditures  that 
the  USSR,  has  been  pouring  Into  educa- 
tion, we  fall  to  see  that  many  millions  of 
families  of  that  country  have  valued  them 
highly  as  consumption  and  miy  well  have 
looked  upon  their  level  of  living  as  having 
risen  accordingly. 

THE    NEGLECT    OF    THE    STUDY    OF    HTTMAIT 
WEALTH 

Per)ple  are,  also,  an  important  part  of  the 
wealth  of  nations.  Moreover,  as  people  in- 
vest in  themselves  they  can  augment  the 
amount  of  human  wealth:  in  many  coun- 
tries this  form  of  wealth,  measured  by  what 
it  renders  to  production.  Is  now  vastly 
larger  than  all  other  forms  taken  together 
But  our  knowledge  about  national  wealth 
Is  almost  wholly  restricted  to  the  nonhuman 
components,  that  is,  to  reproducible  physi- 
cal capital  and  land.  The  study  of  human 
wealth  is  everywhere  neglected  notwith- 
standing Its  importance  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  people  all  about  us  are 
investing  In  themselves. 

Why  are  we  so  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
the  role  of  human  wealth?  The  mere 
thought  of  doing  so  seems  to  offend  us:  to 
discuss  it  openly  appears  to  rub  many  people 
the  wrong  way.  Why  is  it  in  bad  taste? 
The  answer  is  that  we  cannot  easily  rise 
above  our  values  and  beliefs;  we  are 
strongly  inhibited  from  looking  upon  men  as 


an  Investmen':,  except  in  slavery,  and  this 
we  abhor.     Nor  is  It  good  by  our  lights  for 
man  to  look  upon  himself  as  an  Investment, 
for  It  too  could  be  debasing.     Our  political 
and  legal  institutions  have  been  shaped  to 
i;ccp  man  free  from  bondage.    All  this  must 
t)e  seen  egalntt  a  long  historical  struggle  to 
nd  our  sc^ciety  of  Indentured  service  and  to 
eliminate   all    vestige  of    feudalism  with   Its 
lord  and  vassal  relations.     Thus  It  is  under- 
standable why  a  study  of  man,  treating  him 
as  if  he  were  wealth,  runs  counter  to  deeply 
held  values,  for  It  would  seem  to  reduce  him 
once    again    ti    a    material    component,    to 
something  akin  to  property,  and  that  would 
be  wrong     Above  all.  freemen  are  the  object 
to   be   served.     No   less  a   person   than  J.  S 
Mill   Insisted   that   the   fjeople  of  a  country 
are  not  to  t>e  looked  upwn  as  wealth  because 
wealth  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  a  people  • 
But  surely  Mill  was  wrong,  because  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  concept  of  human  wealth 
that   Implies   ^.hat   it   may   not  exUt  wholly 
for  the  sake  or  a  people.     Mill  saw  this  at  n 
later  stage  of  his  work  when  he  considered 
skills.     If  by  Investing  In  them.selves  people 
enlarge  the  choices  that  they  can  exercise, 
it  follows  that  this  Is  one  way  of  enhancing, 
rather  than  Impairing,  the  role  (welfare)   of 
freemen. 

Even  so  it  Is  the  acknowledged  task  of 
poets  and  philosophers  to  keep  us  on  guard. 
What  Is  hard  to  explain,  however.  Is  the 
long  neglect  of  Investment  in  man  by  mod- 
ern economists.  Clearly,  they  have  shied 
away  from  tie  study  of  human  wealth. 
This  may  comu  as  a  surprise  because  econ- 
omists are  usually  not  thought  of  as  being 
shy  when  it  comes  to  abstracting  from  those 
values  and  bel.efs  that  do  not  fit  their  par- 
ticular calculujs.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
philosopher-economist  Adam  Smith  boldly 
treated  all  of  the  acquired  and  useful  abili- 
ties of  all  the  Inhabitants  or  members  of  a 
society  as  part  of  capital,  although  he  was 
also  the  father  of  errors  In  not  seeing  clearly 
that  capital  Is  a  stock. 

THE    omission    OF    HVM.XN    WEALTH    BY    ECON- 
OMISTS 

Nevertheless,  the  main  stream  of  modem 
economics    has    bypassed    undertaking    any 
systematic  analysis  of  human   wealth.     On 
why  this  has  happened,  let  me  venture  these 
reasons:  The  classical  tripartite  treatment  of 
land,   labor,  and   capital   has    been  a   heavy 
hand;    It  shoulc,   have   been   the  services  of 
land,  man,   and  reproducible  capital  forms, 
or  of  each  as  a  stock,  in  which  case  human 
effort    is    represented    by    man.     Then,    too. 
economists  have  found  it  all  too  convenient 
to  think  of  labDr  as  a  homogeneous  Input 
free  of  any  capital  components.     Marx  buUt 
his    theory   on    a   presumed   dichotomy    be- 
tween   capital    and    labor.     Joan    Robinson 
also    takes    her    labor    pure    and    straight.^ 
One    can    always    adjust    and    thus    try    to 
standardize  the  unit  of  labor,  but  there  was 
no  need  of  doing  even  that  until  fairly  Te- 
cently.   because   for  a   long   time   in  Europe 
and  in  the  Unitjd  States,  too.  the  statistics 
on  hourly  earnir.gs  and  prices  were  so  shaky 
that    no   one   could    say    for   sure    that    real 
wages  were  rising.     Then,  as  it  became  ap- 
parent that  real  wages  had  been  rising,  the 
rate  of  this  Increase  for  many  decades  was 
so  small  that  it  was  both  easy  and  plausible 
to  attribute  all    Df  it  to  factors  other  than 
an  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  the  labor 
force.     Although    there    Is    presently    much 
uneasiness  about  a  concept  of  labor  in  which 
one    abstracts    fnm   capital    that   has   been 
Invested  In  man.  the  conventional  measure 
of    labor   as    an    input    Is   still    "man-hours 
worked."    To   add    an  hour  of  work  of  an 


electronic  engineer  and  an  hoiu-  of  a  mi- 
grant   farmworker    is    to    put    together    2 
very  unequal  hours  of  labor  input;    It  may 
be    likened    to    counting    an    a<re    of    poor, 
dry  farming  land  and  an   acre  of  very  val- 
uable   Irrigated    land    that    has    been    made 
highly  productive  by  large  capital  outlays  in 
lrrit;ation  structures,  as  if  the  .1  acres  were 
still  comparable  in  producing  faim  products 
Another  and  more  compelling  reason  why 
economists    have    neglected    human    wealth 
has   arisen   from   a   conventional   restriction 
on   the  concept  of  capital.     Instead  of  de- 
veloping and  using  an  all-inclusive  concept 
of  capital,  economists  have  restricted  their 
definition    of   capital  to   include  only  those 
classes  of  wealth  that  are  commonly  bought 
and  rold  in  the  marketplace.     Ii-ving  Fisher 
in  a  series  of  papers  published  Just   before 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  then  In  his  ex- 
cellent but  grossly  neglected  book,  'The  Na- 
ture of  Capital  and  Income," »  clearly  and 
cogently  presented  an   all-lncluflve  concept 
of  capital.     But  the  prestige  of  Alfred  Mar- 
shall was  too  great;  his  Ideas  o:a  this  issue 
prevailed  as  his  students  and  many  followers 
entered  upon  the  stage.    Marshall  dismissed 
Fisher's  comprehensive  concept  of  capital  in 
these  words:   "Regarded  from  an  abstract  and 
mathematical  point  of  view,  hlj  position  is 
incontestable.     But   he    seems   to    take    too 
little  account  of  the  necessity  for  keeping 
realistic  discussions  In  touch  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  marketplace."*     MarshaU  con- 
cluded    his    appendix    on     "Definitions     of 
CapltaJ"  by  again  making  It  clear  that  "we 
are  seeking  a  definition  that  wU.  keep  real- 
istic economics  In  touch  with  the  market- 
place." • 

Free  men  are  not  for  sale,  and.  thus,  Mar- 
Bhalls  marketplace  concept   of   capital   had 
the  effect  of  excluding  all  capttiJ  that  be- 
comes an  Integral  part  of  a  peoplt .    Granted 
that  for  particular  purposes  It  is  appropriate 
to  restrict  the  concept  of  capital  that  one 
uses  and  granted  also  that  the  paitlcular  re- 
striction   imposed    by    the    notion    of    the 
"marketplace"  is  altogether  too  :iarrow  for 
many  of  the  purposes  to  which  I  am  address- 
ing myself,  Marshall's  view  of  capital,  never- 
theless,   could    have    been    given    a    much 
broader  interpretation  than  It  has  received. 
Obviously,  labor  is  In  touch  with  the  market- 
place as  w^ges  and  salaries  are  presently  de- 
termined.    These  wages  and  sal&-les  repre- 
sent Income  streams,  and,  like  fie  Income 
streams  from  property,  they  too  ir.ay  be  dis- 
counted, and  appropriate  capital  values  may 
be  Imputed  to  each  of  them.     Pirrthermore. 
Investments    In    man.    like    Inves'-ments    in 
property,  are  ways  of  estabUshing  additional 
Income  streams.    Inasmuch  as  It  Is  possible 
to  observe  their  rates  of  return,  these  Invest- 
ments in  man  would  appear  to  fall  within  the 
scope  of  Marshall's  realistic  economics     It  is 
of   course  far   from   easy   to   estimate   these 
rates  from  such  statistics  as  are  now  being 
collected;    useful    statistics,   however,   could 
be  had  if  we  were  to  act  our  hand  tc  the  task. 
I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  acknowledge 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  restriction  that 
Marsliail  placed  on   his  concept  of   capital, 
his  wTitlngs  are  studded  with  gems  of  wis- 
dom  on    the   economic    Importance    of   ade- 
quate   food,    housing,    and    health    and    of 
developing  the  skills   of  workers      He   also 
stressed  the  value  of  scientific  traiaing  and 
the    diffusion    of   scientific    knowledge    and 
looked    upon   education   as   a  "national   in- 
vestment." » 

NEW    ECONOMIC    HORIZONS 

Once  we  are  of  a  mind  that  it  Is  meaning- 
ful to  examine  the  role  that  investments  in 


man  perform  In  an  economy,  a  wholly  new 
set  of  questions  becomes  relevant  and  im- 
portant.    Underdeveloped    countries    every- 
where   want    to    accelerate    tlieir    economic 
growth.     Most   of    them   are    strongly   com- 
mitted   to    programs    of    constructing    new 
dams   and   power   facilities,   roads   and   har- 
bors,  factories,   and,    above   all.   steel    mills 
Meanwhile,  In  many  of  these  countries,  few 
additional  resources   are   being   made  avail- 
lible  for  trainmg  and  education.     The  rele- 
vant and  important  question  is  clearly  in- 
uicLited:     Are     these    countries     making    an 
optimum  allocation  of  the  resource*  at  their 
command^     To  arrive  at  a  valid  answer  we 
must  use  a  concept  of  capital  that  Includes 
both    human    and    nonhuman    wealth.     To 
consider  only  the  latter,  as  is  almost  every- 
where the  case,  can  give  only  misleadmg  re- 
suiis.     No     wonder,     therefore,     that     poor 
countries  are  in  general  being  badly  misled 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  pres- 
ently   allocating    their    resources    in     ways 
that  are  far  from  what  would  be  required  to 
achieve  an  optimum  rate  of  growth.     Har- 
berger's     study     concentrating      on      Chile 
strongly    supports    this    view,    for    he    finds 
that   technical  advances  are  the  key  factor 
in  achieving  rapid  development  and  that  ad- 
ditional expendittires  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  1  technically  trained)    labor  force  are 
ol    primary    Importance    In    attaining    this 
end.' 

Tj  consider  a  somewhat  narrower  ques- 
tion: Has  India  In  recent  years  spent  too 
m.uch  on  Irrigation  and  all  too  little  on  train- 
ing her  cultivators  on  how  best  to  use  the 
additional  water?  From  reports  that  I  get. 
this  has  been  happening.  The  error  appears 
to  be  a  very  costly  or.^.  In  Iraq,  where  the 
g'lvernmcr.t  has  been  obtaining  huge 
umount5  of  revenue  from  oil.  the  Develop- 
ment Board,  ace.  .rding  to  Yudelman,"  will 
have  spent  close  to  $1,400  million  by  I960 — 
virtually  all  on  flood  control,  irrigation, 
drainage,  and  other  physical  structures  and 
only  a  pittance  on  uainlng  and  edu<»Uon 
to  prepare  farmers  and  others  in  the  use  of 
these  new  facilities.  Yudelman  concludes 
that  tills  one-sided  allocation  represents  a 
most  serious  error  in  the  efforts  of  Iraq  to 
achieve  nericultural   development. 

But  these  are  the  mistakes  of  poor  coun- 
tries, e.specl.aiy  those  in  which  there  are 
massive  governmental  programs.  Although 
we  may  be  pivi'ic;  s.jme  of  these  countries  bad 
economic  advice,  presumably  this  does  not 
impair  our  economy.  We  are  always  ready 
to  take  comfort  in  our  long,  gradual  develop- 
ment, in  the  open  and  decentralized  char- 
acter of  our  economy,  and  in  our  large  and 
impressive  Investments  in  what  I  am  call- 
ing human  wealth.  There  is,  however,  no 
room  for  complacency.  We,  \.oo,  are  con- 
stantly confronted  by  the  same  allocatlve 
prublcm.  that  is,  how  much  or  how  little  to 
invest  in  nonhuman  wealth  relative  to  what 
we  put  into  ourselves  How  well  or  how  bad- 
ly \vc  are  doing  on  this  score  is  subject  to 
debate.  But  what  Is  not  debatable  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  little  or  no  economic  analy- 
sis to  draw  upon  because  these  aspects  of 
this  problem  have  been  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected 

In  terms  of  both  consumption  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  I  have  little  doubt  that  in 
recent  years  we  have  been  allocating  alto- 
gether too  many  of  our  resources  to  auto- 
mobiles and  roads  compared  to  what  we  have 
allocated  to  education.  But  this  Is  an  opin- 
ion: let  me  consider  situations  In  which  there 
Is  some  evidence.  Negroes  on  the  avermpe 
earn  only  a   fraction  as   much  as  do  white 


'  See  J.  S.  Nicholson,  "The  Living  Capital 
of  the  United  Kingdom,"  Economic  Journal, 
vol.  I  (March  1891  j. 

•See  The  Accumulation  of  Capital  (Home- 
wood,  m.:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  1956). 


» "The    Nature    of    Capital    and    Income" 
(New  York:   Macmlllan  Co.,  1906). 

*  "Principles  of  Economics"  (8th  ed.;  Lon- 
don: Macmlllan  ti  Co.,  1930),  appendix  E 
pp.  787-788. 

'Ibid.,  Book  rv,  pp   216-217. 


•Arnold  C.  Harberger.  "Using  the  Re- 
sources at  Hand  More  Effectively,"  to  appear 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  JEco- 
nomlc  Association  (1959) . 

<  Montague  Yudelman,  "Some  Issues  In 
Agricultural  Development  In  Iraq,"  Journal 
of  Farm  Economics,  vol.  3CL  (February  1958) . 
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workers.  May  not  much  and  even  most 
of  this  vast  discrepancy  In  earnings  be  a  di- 
rect consequence  of  the  lower  productivity 
of  Negroes  arising  from  the  deplorably  bad 
education  that  they  have  been  obtaining? 
Morton  Zeman's  study  of  "White  and  Non- 
whtte  Income  Differentials  In  the  United 
States"  '  strongly  supports  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. The  very  low  earnings  of  many  of  the 
migrant  farm  workers  may  also  rest  pri- 
marily on  this  factor. 

To  take  still  another  of  the  serious  in- 
come Inequalities  marked  against  our  na- 
tional record,  namely,  the  chronic  poverty 
of  so  many  of  the  rural  areas  In  and  about 
the  Appalachian  coimtry  consisting  largely 
of  whites:  Is  this  poverty,  also,  rooted  main- 
ly in  the  relatively  small  Investments  that 
people  in  these  areas  have  seen  fit  and  have 
been  able  to  make  in  themselves?  Tang.' 
in  a  recent  study  of  two  groups  of  counties 
in  the  southern  Piedmont  region,  has  found 
that  whereas  they  started  from  an  equal  in- 
come position  at  about  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, farm  people  in  his  developed  counties 
have  gained  Importantly  in  farm  income  per 
worker  relative  to  those  In  his  under- 
developed counties.  This  divergency  in  farm 
Income  per  farmworker  has  become  increas- 
ingly larger  over  time.  Even  the  prosperous 
and  full  employment  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed between  1940  and  1950  did  not  change 
this  trend  toward  Increasing  income  dis- 
parity." Tang's  findings  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Industrialization  hypothesis 
that  he  sought  to  test.  A  preliminary  exam- 
ination of  his  data  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  are  also  consistent  with  another 
hypothesis,  namely,  one  based  on  education 
and  related  investments  In  people  as  the 
principal  explanatory  variable. 

PUZZLES    AND    A    PARADOX 

Some  major  puzzles  in  our  economic  data 
may  be  resolved,  once  we  take  investments 
in  man  into  account.  As  the  stock  of  capital 
Increases  and  its  use  deepens,  we  might  ex- 
pect the  capital-income  ratio  to  Increase. 
So  it  did  for  a  long  time.  Kuznets  "  gives 
these  ratios  of  reproducible  Ciipltal  to  annual 
income: 

Great  Britain:  Ratio 

1875 4.6 

1905 6.5 

United   States: 

1879 2.8 

1909 3.4 

For  the  period  since  1909,  I  turn  to  Gold- 
smith." His  national  wealth  estimates  also 
Include  land  and,  therefore,  give  a  larger 
ratio  than  those  of  Kuznets,  cited  above. 
Goldsmith's  ratio  of  national  wealth  to  an- 
nual national  income  declined  25  percent 
between  1909  and  1949: 

I  In  fiiliotis  i.f  Jullars] 


Year 

N'utlonal 
wortltb 

Net 

n:itionp.l 

Katio 

1909 

2<J 

1  fi 

imy  

;iH 

"Ph.  D.  dissertation.  University  of  Chicago, 
1958. 

"Anthony  M.  Tang,  "Economic  Develop- 
ment of  the  Southern  Piedmont,  1860-1950" 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  19581 . 

"Ibid.,  p.  220. 

"  Simon  Kuznets,  "Toward  a  Theory  of 
Economic  Growth"  (lecture  at  .the  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration  of  Columbia^niversity, 
May  1954) .  table  9. 

'Raymond  W.  Goldsmith  et  al.,  "A  Study 
of  Saving  in  the  United  States"  (Princeton, 
N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press.  1966),  vol. 
III.  tables  W-1  and  N-1. 


If  we  restrict  ourselves  lo  estimates  of  thr 
private  sector  of  the  US.  economy.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  we  have  not  been 
winning  our  increases  in  income  from  the 
use  of  more  tangible  capital  '^  relative  to 
income  Between  1919  and  1957,  total  in- 
come rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  3  1  percent 
while  that  of  tangible  capital  rose  at  a  rate 
of  only  18  percent  '  But  all  tliese  estimntp.s 
of  capital  exclude  htunan  caplt  il  represcntcfi 
by  training,  pciucation,  :>.ddltif':i;M  c:'p:ib!!i- 
ties  based  on  health  and  new  knowledpe 
The  stock  of  this  hum:in  capital  has  been 
increa.sing  more  rapicUy  than  thnt  of  tangible 
capital:  therefore,  the  observed  decline  in 
the  capit.al-income  ratio  may  be  largely,  or 
even  wliolly,  an  Illusion  resulting  from  the 
omi.sslon  of  human  cnpital. 

There  i.s  .nl.so  the  Leontief  paradox  indi- 
cating th:>t  the  US  export.s  mainly  wage- 
goods  aiui  imports  largely  c:\pital-lntensive 
enod'^.  con'rnry  to  what  one  might  expect 
for  a  rotnitry  with  mu.h  cnpital  and  with 
vfry  high  real  wof^es.  But,  here,  again,  no 
aTouiit  is  taken  nf  the  human  cnpital  that 
Is  repre'^fnted  by  the  acquired  skills  and 
abilities  of  enfinper.";.  cliemlsts,  and  other 
workers.  This  humr.n  capital  renders  im- 
portant services  in  the  production  of  these 
wage-goods  that  we  export.  The  value  pro- 
ductivity of  the<;e  p  Ttlcular  forms  of  human 
capital  mav  exceed  that  obtained  on  tangible 
(physical  I  capital  used  in  producing  the 
capltal-intenr.i\e  good.s   that  we   Import. 

The  central  puzzle,  however,  the  one  that 
encompa.'^KPs  the  others,  is  In  our  economic 
growth  ns  it  is  revealed  in  the  many  esti- 
mates that  indicate  a  large  and  increasing 
divergency  between  the  rLse  in  income  and 
in  the  resources  that  we  u.se  to  produce  the 
additional  income  Our  income  has  been 
going  up  much  the  faster  of  thp  two.  For  ex- 
ample, between  1889  and  1919  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  labor  and  tangible  capital  combined 
was  only  67  percent  as  large  as  that  of  income 
( both  are  for  the  private  .cpctor  of  the 
domesfic  economy)  "  Eien  :-o,  bc'-veen  19)9 
and  1957  the  rate  of  increase  of  man-lio)irs 
worked  and  of  tangible  capital,  taken  to- 
gether, was  down  to  a  mere  32  p'^rcent  of  the 
rate  at  which  our  income  rose.  It  is  hard  to 
believe,  but  wonderful  if  true,  and  if  true, 
why?  That  is  the  puzzle. 

A    HU^tAN    WEAITH    HVPOTHrSIS 

What  Is  it  that  we  have  been  doing  that 
has  given  us  a  rate  of  economic  growth  that 
Is  thrcp  times  as  large  as  the  rate  of  increase 
of  labor  and  capital?  My  hypothesis  is  that 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  large 
and  rapid  accurniilation  of  human  wealth 
that  is  being  excluded  from  our  conven- 
tional measures  of  "man-hours  worked"  and 
of  tangible  capital. 


"As  this  c.ipitAl  is  now  conceived  and 
measured. 

>' Solomon  Fabricant.  "Basic  Facts  on  Pro- 
ductivity" (Occasional  Paper  No.  63  (New 
York:  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, 1959]  ),  table  5: 


Arerapc  anvual  percentage 

rates  of 

increase 

18S9-1011I 

ioil^-:.7 

i.  Total  output 

3.fl 
2.2 

3.4 
2.6 

fi7.0 

3.1 

.-^ 

1.8 
10 

32.0 

2.  T,ai'or  (woiiilited  man-hours) 

3.  Capital    (weigbttd    tangible 

(•••ipi^al)  _  

4.  Total  inputs 

.'    DlvcreciJoy  (perccntapi- line  4 

is  of  line  1).    

"It  Is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
new  knowledge  that  becomes  embedded  in 
tangible  cnpital  and  new  knowledge  that  be- 
comes an  integral  part  of  a  people.  As 
tangible  capital  is  presently  measured,  how- 
ever, even  much  of  the  new  knowledge  that 
becomes  a  part  of  it  Is  also  being  mi.ssed. 

"^Sce  Fabricant,  op.  cit. 


Tiie  prcUininary  results  from  two  studies 
lend  stippurt  to  this  hypothesis.  The  first  of 
these  IS  based  on  a  study  that  I  have  made 
of  tlie  formaiion  of  human  capital,  repre- 
sented by  education  beyond  the  eighth 
grado  This  form  of  capital  not  only  has  be- 
come very  large  but  has  been  Iricreasing 
much  more  rapidly  tlian  has  the  formation 
of  conventional  nonhuman  capital.''  In 
estimating  tlie  gross  capital  formation  en- 
tailed in  a  liicjli-school  education.  I  found 
that  in  current  prices  it  cost  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy .$127  per  student  in  1900.  and  $1,493  in 
19.56.  My  estimates  for  collef:;'^  and  uni- 
versity education  are  *385  for  1900  and  $3.- 
580  for  1'.'56;  most  of  these  costs  are  of  liie 
nature  of  opportur.ity  costs  because  they 
consi^5t  of  earnings  that  students  have  fore- 
gone while  they  were  in  school  studying. 
The  national  totals  fr,r  all  public  and  private 
.schools  must  suffice  for  row;  they  show  that 
only  $180  million  of  this  capital  t  gross  i 
was  formed  in  1900.  whereas  in  1956  it  had 
become  no  less  than  $22,700  million.  To 
compare  this  increase  with  that  of  non- 
human  capital.  I  need  burden  you  with  only 
the  percentage  that  one  w.as  of  the  other  in 
each  of  the  2  years:  In  1900,  the  formation 
of  this  kind  of  capital,  i  e  .  represented  by 
high  school,  college,  and  university  educa- 
tion, was  only  4  percent  uf  tl'.ai  of  all  pl"iy.s- 
Ical  capital;  by  1956  it  had  risen  to  28  percent 
of  that  of  physical  capltiil.  This  dramatic 
rise  in  the  relative  position  of  this  one  form 
of  human  capital,  as  I  have  measured  it. 
nevertheless,  substantially  underestimates 
the  real  relative  increase  because  I  am  here 
relying  on  gross  capital  formation  figures 
and  it  is  the  net  figures  that  count.  There 
are  many  indications  that  the  net  figures 
have  gone  up  even  more  because,  whereas 
the  useful  life  of  physical  capital  has  been 
declining,  that  of  human  capital  has  been 
increasing. 

The  other  study  tells  us  something  about 
the  rates  of  return  on  this  form  of  human 
capital.  Here  I  draw  on  .s<ime  of  the  esti- 
mates that  Beciter  '■  reported  in  -  recent 
lecture.  He  has  fotmd  liiat.  as  of  1950  males 
were  earning  a  148-pprccnt  return  on  what 
they  had  privately  invested  in  acquiring 
their  hleh  school,  college,  nnd  university  edu- 
cation, measured  by  their  opportunity  costs 
(earnlnt^s  foregone  while  in  .-school)  and 
their  direct  costs  (tuitions,  book.?,  etc) 
When  the  other  costs,  tho.se  not  borne  by 
students  or  their  families  directly,  are  added 
to  the?e  private  costs,  this  rate  of  return 
v.-as  still  no  less  than  11  percent  How  does 
this  compare  with  the  rate  of  return  that 
owners  of  property  were  obtaining?  Com- 
pared to  that  of  corporations  before  taxes. 
It  is  probably  not  very  different.  What  about 
the  rate  of  return  on  all  nonhuman  wealth, 
namely,  on  the  approximately  «1,000  billion 
of  national  wealth,  as  e<^t;matcd  by  Gold- 
smith? This  figure  includes  all  land  (agri- 
cultural, forestry,  and  urban),  producer  and 
consumer  durables,  apartment  buildings  and 
private  residences.  Government  structures, 
inventories.  livestock,  monetary  metals,  and 
net  foreign  atsets.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  n-percetit  return  on  this  human  capital 
did  not  exceed  by  a  wide  margin  the  rate 
of  return  that  wn."  being  realized  on  this 
huge  stock  of  nonhuman  wealth. 


'My  paper  carries  the  title.  Gross  Cap- 
ital Formation  Represented  by  High  School. 
College,  and  University  Education  in  the 
United  States,  1900  to  1956"  ( AER  Paper  No. 
5807.  Department  of  Economics,  University 
of  Chicago.  April  29,  1958). 

"Gary  S.  Becker,  professor  at  Columbia 
University,  in  a  lecture  given  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Workshop  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  February  5,  1959.  In  this  lec- 
ture he  drew  on  a  major  study  that  he  has 
been  making  of  the  economics  of  education 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Economlcfi  Re- 
search. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  both 
Beclier's  and  my  study  none  of  the  private 
or  "public"  costs  of  this  education  was 
charged  to  consumption  or  to  other  impor- 
tant goals.  This  means  that  we  have  over- 
ei^timated  the  relevant  costs  of  this  kind  of 
capital  formati'in  because  a  very  su'ostantial 
part  is  incurred  fur  tliese  otliPr  purposes  and 
it  should  be  attributed  to  them 

It  should  be  evident  that  this  lias  been  a 
very  preliminary  treatment  of  the  invest- 
ments that  we  are  making  in  ourselves. 
Education  beyond  the  eighth  grade  is  e)nly 
one  of  the  form.s  that  this  kind  of  capital 
tormation  takes,  albeit  a  large  and  increas- 
ing form.  Elementary  education,  which  we 
taice  for  granted,  may  rate  even  higher  m 
what  it  renders  to  an  economy  How  else, 
for  example,  can  one  explain  the  early  re- 
markable achievements  in  agriculture  in 
Japan'  Many  poor  countries  are  neglecting 
their  elementary  education  relative  to  what 
they  are  spending  on  physical  plants  and 
equipment:  moreover  the  cost  of  this  form 
ot     education    is    relatively    low    because    of 


ini)utable  to  the  formation  of  this  kind  of 

capilal. 

Education  can  be  pure  consumption  or 
pure  investment,  or  it  can  serve  both  these 
purpos,?s.  But.  whatever  it  is  in  these  re- 
spects, education  in  the  United  .States  re- 
quires a  large  stream  of  resources.  The 
principal  ta..sk  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  set 
of  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  resources 
that  have  been  entering  into  education. 
These  resources  consist  chiefly  of  wo  com- 
p.inents— the  earnings  that  students  forego 
while  attending  school  and  the  resources  to 
provide  schools  Our  estimates  begin  with 
19(10,  cover  the  next  5  decennial  years,  and 
close  with  1956  The  annual  factor  costs 
.ire  given  in  current  prices.  A  majcr  section 
is  devoted  to  the  earnings  that  students 
forego  while  they  attend  school,  both  because 
of  their  importance  and  because  these  fore- 
pone  earnings  have  heretofore  been  neg- 
lected. Mure  th:.n  half  the  total  resources 
that  enter  into  high  school,  college,  and  uni- 
versity education  consists  of  the  time  and 
effort  of  studejits      The  section  on  costs  of 


the  low  opportunity  costs  of  taking  students,-    the  educational  services  that  the  schools  pro- 


at  that  age  away  from  other  useful  work. 


On-the-job  training  is  another  way  of  aci 
cumulating  some  of  this  human  capital 
Still  another  goes  back  to  measures  that 
increase  the  strength  and  energy  of  a  peo- 
ple and  imnrove  their  health  and  vitality. 
New.  useful  knowledge  is  undoubtedly  of 
strategic  importance  both  in  changing  the 
nature  of  the  useful  skills  that  are  of  most 
value  and  in  altering  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  physical  plant  and  equipment 
that  we  employ  I  have  not  touched  on  the 
very  important  question  of  how  we  perpet- 
uate this  human  capital  in  the  home  and 
through  institutions  other  than  through 
organized  education. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  investment  in  man  is  very 
meager.  Our  values  and  beliefs  have  hin- 
dered us  greatly  in  thinking  clearly  about  It. 
Economists  too  have  missed  seeing  the  im- 
portant role  that  the  increasing  stock  of 
human  capital  has  come  to  play  in  the 
economy.  A  concept  of  capital  restricted 
to  tangible  property  will  not  do  A  much 
more  comprehensive  concept  of  capital  is  re- 
quired— one  that  will  include  human  capital. 
Once  we  take  this  more  comprehensive  view, 
the  central  puzzle  in  our  estimates  of  eco- 
nomic growth  looks  solvable;  the  human 
wealth  hypothesis  appears  to  gain  support 
from  studies  now  under  •,^av  and  it  may  go 
a  long  way  in  explaining  tiie  kind  of  eco- 
nomic growth  that  we  have  been  achieving 
and  that  poor  countries  everywhere  would 
like  to  understand  with  a  view"  of  using  this 
experience  to  improve  their  economic  lot. 
Finally,  even  though  this  approach  to  the 
investment  in  man  were  to  put  us  on  the 
right  track,  much  hard  thinking  and  research 
remain  to  be  done. 


vide  introduces  estimates  of  the  value  of 
school  property  used  for  education,  along 
with  cuirent  expenditures  for  salaries,  wages, 
and  materials. 

Capital  formation  by  means  of  education 
is  neither  small  nor  a  neat  constant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  formation  of  nonhuman  capital. 
It  is  not  small  even  if  a  substantial  part  of 
the  total  crtst  of  education  were  strictly  for 
consumption.  What  our  estimates  will  show 
is  that  the  stream  of  resources  entering  into 
elemenrary  education  has  increased  less  than 
that  entering  into  either  high  school  or 
hieher  education  But.  even  so.  it  has 
been  increasing  at  a  larger  rate  than  has 
'he  gross  formation  of  physical  capital  In 
1900  the  total  cost  of  elementary  education 
wa.s  equal  to  about  5  percent  of  gross  capital 
formation  compared  to  9  percent  in  1956. 
Comparable  figures  for  high  school  and 
higher  education  combined  are  4  percent  in 
1900  and  almost  25  percent  in  1956. 

Two  more  Introductory  comments  seem 
necessary,  one  on  the  neglect  of  the  study  of 
human  capital  and  the  other  on  the  moral 
issue  of  treating  education  as  an  Investment 
in  man.  A  serious  fault  in  the  way  capital 
is  treated  in  economic  analysis  has  been  the 
omission  of  human  capital;  this  was  a  major 
part  of  the  burden  of  my  Teller  lecture. - 
Had  economists  followed  the  conception  of 
capital  laid  down  by  Fisher,  instead  of  that 
by  Marshall,'  this  omission,  so  it  seems  to 
me.  would  not   have  occurred. 


Capital    Ff>i;MATiON    by    Edi-cation 
(By  Theodore  V.'.  Schultz,  University  of 

Chicago  1 
I  propose  to  treat  education  as  an  invest- 
ment in  man  and  to  treat  its  consequences 
as   a  form  of  capital.     Since  education   be- 
comes  a   part   of  the    person   receiving   it.  I 
-shall  refer  to  it   as  human  capital.     Since  it 
becomes  an  Integral  part  of  a  person,  it  can- 
not be  iX)ught  or  sold  or  treated  as  property 
under  our  institutions      Neverthele.ss  it  is  a 
form    of   capital    if   it   renders    a   productive 
service  of  value  to  the  economy.     The  prin- 
cipal  hypothesis   underlying    tliis   treatment 
of  education  is  that  some  important  increases 
in  national  income  are  a  consequence  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  stock  of  this  form  of  capital. 
Although  it  will  be  far  from  easy  to  put  this 
hypothesis  to  the  test,  there  are  many  indi- 
cations that  some,  and  perhaps  a  substantial 
part,    of    the    unexplained    increases    in   na- 
tional income   In  the  United   States  are  at- 


By  ■  uiiexpi.uned"  I  mean  here  the  in- 
crea:;os  in  measured  national  income  that 
exceed  the  increa.ses  in  measured  resources. 
treated  as  inputs.  For  approx,mateIv  the 
same  pen.id  covered  by  this  study.  Solomon 
Fabricant.  in  Ba.<^ic  Facts  on  Productivity 
Changes  ('National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search Occasional  Papers."  No.  63  (New  York. 
1959)  I.  tabic  ^.  presents  estimates  that  show 
the  output  of  U.S  private  domestic  economy 
as  having  increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  35  percent  between  1889  and  1957. 
whereas  t  >tal  Inputs  inc-eased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  only  17  percent.  For  the  more  re- 
cent part  of  this  period,  that  is.  between 
1919  and  1957.  these  annual  rates  of  in- 
crease were  3  1  and  10  percent,  respectively. 
-In  "Investment  in  Man:  An  Economist's 
V'iew."  Social  Service  Review,  vol  XXXIII 
(June  1959  I  . 

Irving  Fisher.  "The  Nature  of  Capital  and 
Income"  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1906). 
*  Alfred  Marshall.  "Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics" (8th  ed.;  London:  Macmillan  &•  Co.. 
Inc.  1930).  In  discussing  definitions  of 
capital,  Marshall  commented  on  Fisher's 
concept  as  follows:  "The  writings  of  Profes- 
sor Fisher  contain  a  masterly  argument,  rich 
in  fertile  suggestion,  in  favor  of  a  compre- 
hensive use  of  the  term      Regarded  from  the 


It  is  held  by  many  to  be  degrading  to  man 
and  morally  wrong  to  look  upon  his  educa- 
tion as  a  way  of  creating  capital.     To  tiiose 
who  hold  this  view  the  very  idea  of  liuman 
capital  is  repugnant,  because  foi    them  edu- 
cation is  basically  cultural  and  not  economic 
m   its   purpose,   because  education  serves  to 
develop  individuals  to  become  competent  and 
responsible  ciuzens  by  giving  men  and  wom- 
en an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  understand- 
ing of   the  values  they   hold   and  an  appre- 
ciation   of    what    they    mean    to    life.      My 
reply    to  thoye  who   l>elieve   thus  is   that   an 
analysis  that  treats  education  as  one  of  the 
activities  that  may  add  to  the  stock  of  hu- 
m.an   capital    in   no  way  denies  the  validitv 
of   their    position;    my    approach   is   not   de 
signed    to    show    that    these    cultural    pur- 
poses should  not  be.  or  are  not  being,  served 
by    education      What   is   implied   is   that,   in 
addition    to    achieving   these   cultural   g.  als. 
some   kinds   of   education    may   improve   the 
capabilities    of    a    people    as   they    woik    and 
manage  their  affairs  and  that  these  improve- 
ments   may    increase    the    national    income 
These    cultural    and    ec.;)nomic    effects    may 
thub    be    joint    consequences    of    education'. 
My  treatment  (of  education  will  in  no  way  de- 
tract  from    or   disparage,   the   cultural   con- 
tributions    of     education.     It     tskes     the.se 
cniitributions   for   granted    and    proceeds    to 
the  task   of   determining   whether   there   are 
also  some  economic  benefits  from  education 
that  may  appropriately  be  treated  as  capital 
that  can  be  identified  and  estimated 

Ideally  we  should  like  to  have  estimates 
of  tne  formation  of  human  capital  both 
gross  and  net,  and  of  the  size  of  the  stwck 
\Ke  should  also  like  to  know  how  much,  if 
any.  of  the  increase  in  national  income  is 
attrDmtiible  to  increases  in  tlie  stock  of  hu- 
man capital  and  what  the  "rate  of  return" 
on  investment  in  education  has  been.  There 
will  then  be  the  question.  How  do  parents 
and  students  and  public  authorities  re- 
spond to  these  Investment  opportunities'' '■ 
In  this  paper,  however.  I  take  onlv  one  small 
step  tow.ird  answering  these  questions 

Let  me  now  present  the  sources  of  the  es- 
timates that  follow,  making  explicit  the 
underlying  assumptions  and  commenting  on 
the  data  .so  that  the  reader  mav  have  a  basis 
for  determining  the  limitations  of  these  es- 
t.m.ues  The  more  important  economic  Im- 
phcations  that  emerge  from  this  studv  will 
be  left  until  later. 

1.    EARNINGS    TH1T    STUDENTS    FORGO 

It  Will  be  convenient  to  draw  an  arbitrary 
line  between  elementary  and  secondarv 
schools  and  to  assume  that  no  earnings  are 
forgone  on  the  part  of  children  who  attend 
elementary  schools.''  Beyond  the  ctghtij 
grade,  however,  these  eariiings  become  im- 
portant The  time  and  effort  of  students 
mav  usefully  be  approached  as  follows:  di 
Students  study,  which  is  work  and  this  work. 
among  other  things,  helps  create  humari 
capital  Students  are  not  enjoving  leisure 
when    they    study     nor    are    thev 


engaged 


abstract  and  mathematical  point  of  view,  his 
position  is  incontestable.  But  he  .seems  to 
take  too  little  account  of  the  necessity  for 
keeping  realistic  discussions  in  touch  "with 
the  language  of  the  marketplace"  ( app  Ei. 
■  Surely  some  individuals  and  families 
make  decisions  to  invest  in  some  kinds  of 
education,  either  in  themselves  or  in  tJiCir 
children,  with  an  eye  to  the  earnings  that 
tliey  expect  to  see  forthcoming  from  such 
expenditures  on  education.  It  should  be 
pos.sible  to  analyze  these  decisions  and  their 
consequences  as  one  does  other  private  de- 
cisions that  give  rise  to  physical  capital  for- 
mation  throughout   the  economy. 

'  This  assumption  is  plausible  enough  in 
the  case  of  our  society  at  the  present  time. 
But  back  no  further  than  1900,  many  of  the.se 
children  were  of  considerable  economic  value 
as  workers,  and  some  parents  were  keeping 
them  from  school  for  that  reason. 
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wholly  In  consumption;  they  are  here  viewed 
as  "self-employed"  producers  of  capital.  (2) 
Assume,  then,  that  if  they  were  not  In  school, 
they  would  be  employed  producing  (other) 
products  and  services  of  value  to  the  econ- 
omy, for  which  they  would  be  "paid";  there 
Is  then,  an  opportunity  cost  In  going  to 
school.  (3)  The  average  earnlngsi  per  week 
of  those  young  men  and  women  of  compa- 
rable  age   and    sex   who   are   not   attending 


school  or  of  students  while  they  are  not  in 
school  are  a  measure  of  the  (alternative) 
value  prc^uctivity  of  tlie  students'  time  and 
effort.  (4)  The  cost  of  living  of  students 
and  nonstudents  may  be  put  aside  because 
they  go  on  whether  young  people  go  to  school 
or  enter  the  labor  market  and  are  about  the 
same  except  for  m'.nor  items,  f^uch  as  books. 
extra  clothes,  nnd  some  tr'\\el  in  getting  to 
and  from  school. 


T.^HiK  i.      F.-iiimates  of  mrnhuj^  Jonjone  ly  high  school  and  tollcue  or  university  aludtnls 

in  19^9 


Age 

ill!  iiiuu 

W,,ks 

W'jrkf>i 

(2) 

Income  per 
week 

(3) 

Annual 

earninK5 

forgoue  lu 

at  lending 

school 

(4) 

fn  wpcks 
efjnivalent 
to  avera^'e 
euriuuKs  of 
wortcrs  in 

m  inn- 
fact  urin? 

(5) 

14  10  17: 

khtio 

Mil 

An 

72! 
618 

i.ooy 

1,276 

2..'53« 
1.3J4 

24 
20 

X> 
29 

40 
36 

44 

33 

$13.00 

15.00 

22,  ,'.0 
21.30 

41.70 
3.5.  40 

57.70 
40.40 

000 

W)0 
hS2 

1.669 
^1,416 

2.  SOS 
1,616 

',W3 
•1,3«9 

Fem;ii€ 

IS  to  19- 

Malp  

Female... 

20  to  24, 

Male 

Femnlc- _..  . 

2.')  to  29: 

Male... 

i'enuile 

Tcr  «tU'lent. 

1 1  it'll  school 

11 
25 

Collepp  or  univor^itv .   , 

SOUFiCtS  .^\D 


'  ■'^tudent.s  i  nrolUnl  In  liipli  «ctiool  wrn  aj'pruxir.atrly 
the  ace  group  14  to  17,  aci)  7,3  percent  lo  ai'ps  1«  to  in,  "  1 
the  a«e  o(  14  filTset  those  atove  the  age  of  1«  (".--tan.-itical 

Col.  1  ■•'■,H.  Census  of  I'upulalion.  l«oO,  .-^i^ciJ  kep' 
pronp  'Ji  to  24.  which  are  from  Hrrman  P.  Ntillcr.  "Ino 
Pons,  19,').^  .  table  29.  Virtually  all  the  income  in  those  au 
miuT's  Uhlc  34. 

Col.  2;  "l  .S.  Cen.sus  of  i'opulutiun.  1950,  .<[HCia]  Iter 
tal'lo  14,  Of  the  ptTsoiis  whu  did  work  iu  IU4i),  the  ctii.su 
40  to  4'.'.  srd  50  to  ."12  werk',  and,  oti  fhi'  a.s?un'.i>tioii  thii 
r('.s|« cUvely,  these  were  u.sed  a.s  weight,?. 

Col.  3:  Col.  1  (iiTide<l  by  col.  2. 

Col.  4:  Asiuinis  that  studi  nt.s  (br?o,  on  the  iveraee,  4() 

Col.  5:  "Ktonomic  i:ei>ort  of  the  I'li-siilciit,  January  1: 
all  maniifacftirin?  n  as  f.M,")?;  rnl.  4  fllvilc'l  by  $,'4. TO. 

1  Collece  or  university  students  were  distriiinted  as  foil 


half  n.a'i  s  rmd  hi  f  ferraks;  92.7  i<>rcrnt  were  allocated  to 

ii  niakiiik!  ihi.s  liiocation,  it  was  a.ssumed  that  tboee  below 

W'AlT-M-'.  of  the  I  I'il.'d  .-tate.s,  19"i6,"  table  126). 

rt  on  K  fiicatlon,  !9,v!,'"  fable  13.  f  xeerit  for  flBiin'.s  for  ape 

:•<'  of  t>'c  .\ri!in(iin  fVople"  i.Vcw  York-  Joiin  Wiley  (t 

-Totifjs  would  apiiear  to  be  from  "eamin?s"  acoordini;  to 

ift  ou  rrrp;„j;i„  -it  and  Personal  Cbaractkrislics,  1953," 

;  shows  the  f"  r"  if  who  w  nrked  I  to  M.  1 1  to  2fi,  27  to  ,')9, 

these  classes  r.vi  rai'cd  out  to  7,  20,  .33,  45,  and  51  week?, 


s  o.'.  arnin?s;  col.  3  mullipllid  hy  40. 
taf'lc  K-25.    The  avemse  gross  weekly  cfiminfs  for 


Ages 

Percent 
males 

Percent 
females 

14  to  17 

3.5 
18.2 
30.6 
14.7 

SO 

18.0 

11  5 

.6 

IN  to  l'.< _ 

2t1  to  24 

2:ito29 " 

.- 

Totd . 

67.0 

33  0 

7  hp«p  percentiffcs  werp  used  as  weigi.ts  in  calculating  the  estimate  of  fl,3r,9  (hose,!  on  ?tatlstl<al  "  \bstiact 
of  ;he  Lulled  States,  I96f;,"  tiible  126J.  -vlsujci 


Estimates  of  the  earnings  that  students 
have  forgone  were  made  La  the  following 
manner:  High-school  students  were  treated 
separately  from  college  and  university  stu- 
dents. The  year  1949  was  taken  as  a  base 
ye.ar  iu  determining  the  "earnings"  per  week 
of  young  people,  both  males  and  females,  for 
each  of  four  age  groups.  Students'  forgone 
earnings  were  c^.lculated  on  the  asi-.-impain 
that,  on  the  average,  students  forego  40 
weeks  of  such  earnings,  and  then  expressed 
in  earnin^-equivalent  weeks  of  workers  in 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States.  The 
results  appear  in  table  1;  they  indicate  that 
high-school  students  forgo  the  equivalent 
of  about  11  weeks  and  college  or  university 
students  about  23  weeks  of  stich  earnings. 
These  1949  earnings  ratios  were  applied  to 
particular  years  between  1900  and  1956;  an 
adjustmetit  was  then  made  for  unemploy- 
ment, as  set  forth  in  table  2, 

Two  sorts  of  limitations  need  to  be  bo.rr.e 
in  mind  in  interpreting  and  in  using  these 
estimates.  The  first  pertains  to  the  11- 
week  and  25-week  estimates  for  the  base 
year  1949:  the  other  Is  Inherent  in  applying 
the   1949  relationships  to  other  years. 


Many  of  the  young  people  who  did  work 
in  1949  were  employed  for  only  a  few  weeks 
during  the  year.  It  seems  plausible  that 
their  earnings  per  week  would  be  beUiw 
tliose  of  workers  of  equivalent  abilities  who 
worked  most  or  ail  of  the  year  To  this 
c-ctent,  our  estimate.s  are  too  low,"  Also,  it 
could  be  that  studenis  rate  somewhat  hlgiier 
per  person  in  the  particular  abili'ies  for 
which  earnings  are  received  than  do  tlio.se 
not  in  school  who  arc  earning  income.     To 


'Of  males  aged  14  to  17  who  worked  in 
1959,  44  percent  worked  only  about  7  weeks 
I  an  average)  and  10  percent  worked  about  20 
weeks  ('iverp::oi,  .Similarly,  in  the  ca,se  of 
females  aged  14  to  17  who'  worked,  53  per- 
cent worked  only  about  7  week.?  and  21  per- 
cent  about   20   weeks    (averaEjes).     For  ar"s 

18  to  19.  these  figures  are  smaller,  i  e.,  for 
males.  24  percent  worked   only  7  weeks  and 

19  percent  about  20  weeks;  and  for  females 
aged  18  to  19,  the  2  figures  are  29  and  23  per- 
cent, respectively.  For  ages  20  to  24,  they 
are  10  and  12  percent  for  males  and  17  and  15 
percent  for  females. 


the  extent  that  there  are  such  dlfTerences, 
other  things  being  equal,  our  estimates  of 
earnings  forgone  are  again  too  low.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  students  have  held 
jobs  while  they  were  attending  school;  the 
earnings  they  have  received  from  such  jobs 
should  have  been  subtracted  from  our  esti- 
mates. Then.  too.  young  people  are  prob- 
ab'y  burdened  with  more  unemployment 
relative  to  the  number  employed  than  is 
the  lab  >r  force  as  a  whole."  Thus,  of  the 
four  factors  jvi3t  menti  ned,  two  pull  In  one 
direct  Ion  and  two  in  the  other.  They  may 
be  compensating  factors. 

Table  2. — Annual  ca'-nings  forgone  by  stu- 
dents, adjusted  and  not  adjusted  Jar  un- 
employment, 1900-1956,  in  current  pricci ' 
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eniplriy 

mem 

(3) 


$92 
ll«* 
2t(7 
2,5C 
277 
6.S3 
881 


SXi 

113 

27.'i 
224 
2:jh 

«2<) 


Cimd- 

JU.N|lMi 


(4) 


2i'.y 

6.S3 

581 

ftsn 

,  U3 


2,  U03 


I     Ad- 
Ju-sti'd 
for  ui;- 

einrd.iy- 
ment 

(5,» 


»I'I2 
2.VJ 

li:^ 

.W',l 

.IT 

1.422 
1,M3 


r'  of  the   Presiilei  t.  January 
1  >  iiiirtment  o(  I.Abor;  and 

.!•    I   I  :tiU    SLiti-.^,    17VJ-l'j4.'i,  ■ 
ira!    .Mi«tr:!rt   of   the    Cii:t.  d 
1,14-  1 44 
ludeiiU",  coi    1  nuj'I;j!lie<l  by 

nniversiiv  .st'ilent,".  c*],    1 
table  !, 

■nt  unempk  \pd  Is  l;a.<e<l  on 
.lib  r  tone  under  '  Itinjtirig 

■i  -MtKii  i-ludv    I'mueUii; 

S    I^.'-'-IV    :M'P      C,    fibl.'    f    1 

''nnmpl'.ypd  aiiuU  m  d« 
'c  lalKir  force  were  iks  fcdlows: 
.',   I'J^i,   l.',4,   1>j4<I,   14,7,   l'.i."iO 


'  Sources- 
Col.  I:"Koonoir,      Rc|vi 

l'',^7,"  tiiblo  K-.'',  and  I  - 
'■  Historical  .'-'laustics  of  li 
a  «upplemcnf  to  ",«t.ati  f 
.^'tites.  1'j4«."  series  H,  pp. 

Col.  J;  Kor  !ii>!h  sKdsf-'l  .- 
11;  basf>l  on  Uible  i. 

Col.    4:  Fur  crllcpe  and 
multiplied  I'y  '2'.;  tiased  on 

Cols.  A  ari  1  .'.:  The  fWTi. 
Clarence  I '.  l.onL'.  "  i  .;e  1 
Income  and  Employnuni" 
Princeton  Ctdvcrsity  1  ris 
and.  Ibr  VCi\,  tatde  C-2 
(•(luivalects  m  (.ercent  of  || 
Him,  S.2;  I'Jlo,  ;t.'..;  p./jii,  4 
4  1;  and  195<:,  3.0. 

There  is  al.so  the  question:  What  would 
tlie  earnings  •  d  school-age  workers  have  been 
if  all  of  them  had  entered  the  labor  market? 
But  tiie  question  is  not  relevant  because 
our  problem  is  not  one  that  entails  a  largo 
shift  in  the  num.ljer  of  human  agents.  The 
elasticity  of  the  de;aand,  either  in  the  short 
or  t)ie  long  run.  for  such  workers  over  so 
wide  a  range  is  not  at  issue.  Instead,  we 
want  to  know  what  earnings  a  typical  stu- 
dent )i:,3  been  forgoir.^  at  the  margin. 
Even  so.  our  estimates  of  earnings  lorsone 
are  substanu.illy  reduced  by  the  effects  of 
the  large  slilft  cf  students  into  summer 
employment;  "  the  earning  figures  that  we 
are  using,  drawing  on  the  1950  ceiisus,  are 
heavily  weighted  by  this  summer  emplov- 
nicnt.  As  pointed  out  above,  many  who  did 
work  for  pay  worked  only  n  couple  of  monfhs 
or  so  '■» 


'"The  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
January  1960,"  table  D  18,  gives  some  fig- 
ures that  appear  relevant.  They  show  total 
unemployed  equal  to  5.2  percent  of  the  to- 
tal employed,  whereas  for  tlie  14  to  19  age 
group  it  was  11,8  percent. 

'Ill  1955.  for  example.  1,200,000  individ- 
uals aged  14  to  19  entered  the  labor  force 
between  May  and  July,  in  contrast  to  about 
4()0,000  in  the  ages  20  to  24. 

'»  One  can  know  something  about  the  rela- 
tion  of  the  number  of  individuals  In  these 
age  groups  who  are  gainfully  employed  to 
ti:e  number  enrolled  in  school.  As  one  might 
expect,  in  the  youngest  of  the  3  age 
groups,     the     number     gainfully     employed 
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Ihe  other  dilficuliies  stem  from  apply- 
ing tlie  1949  "structural"  relationships  to 
otheife^  periods,  especially  to  earlier  years. 
The  only  adjustment  that  has  been  in- 
tr  )duced  is  that  for  movements  in  unem- 
p.  Anient,  It  is  not  easy  to  isolate  the 
I  iianges  resulting  from  legislation,  Stig- 
le;  suggests  that  "on  the  whole  compul- 
sory school  attendance  laws  have  followed 
more  than  led  the  mcrea.se  in  enrollments 
of  children  over  14  "  Child  labor  laws  may 
have  done  likewise.  In  any  case,  these  laws 
may  be  viewed  as  a  comprehensive  private 
and  public  effort  to  invest  in  education,  llie 
(hlld  labor  laws  having  the  effect  of 
ellnilnating  some  job  opp'.rtunlties.'- 


(April  1950)  was  a  little  nuire  than  one-ihird 
the  number  enrolled  in  school  (Octo- 
ber 1950).  whereas  for  the  age  group  20  to 
24  there  were  fully  7  limes  as  many  in 
the  gainfully  employed  group  as  tliere  were 
enrolled  in  school  The  figures  for  1950  are 
as  follows : 


Ages 

Enrolled 
in  school 
(October) 
(millions) 

Gainfully 

employeii  or 

in  labor  force 

(April) 

(millions) 

16  to  17 

3.06 
1.19 
0.96 

I  12 

IS  to  19 

2<l  to  24 

2  :«( 

7.  U« 

Total 

5.21 

10  60 

"George  S,  Stlgler.  Employment  and 
Compensation  in  Education"  ("National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Occasional 
Papers."  No  33  (New  York.  1950|),  p  8  and 
app    B 

*=  In  commenting  on  child  labor  laws.  Al- 
bert Rees  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
Census  of  Manufactures  of  1890.  which 
shows  that  121000  children  (males  under 
16  and  females  under  15)  were  employed  and 
that  their  annual  earnings  were  31  percent 
of  those  of  all  manufacturing  wage  earners 
This  is  a  substantially  higher  ratio  than  that 
unplied  for  this  age  group  in  tables  1  and  2 
Thus  using  11  weeks'  earnings  forgone  for 
1900  may  understate  the  investment  in  high- 

I  \HI.K    3,'       .\iiuiiril  rr^oiircf  ro,\/.v  of  nlnralio 


There  is  a  presumption  in  lavor  ol  the 
view  tiiat  high-school  students  in  1949  were 
attending  school  more  weeks  per  year  than 
did  high-school  students  in  earlier  years. 
Such  evidence  as  I  have  been  able  to  usi- 
cover,  however,  suggests  that  for  1900,  1910. 
and  1920  mo.st  high-school  students,  includ- 
ing those  who  were  attending  secondary 
preparatory  schfiols,  were  being  instructed  so 
that  they  could  win  entrance  into  a  college 
or  university  and  that  these  students  were 
attending  school  about  as  many  weeks  per 
year  as  high-school  students  in  more  re- 
cent years.  Between  the  early  twenties  and 
the  midforties,  there  may  liave  been  a 
small  dip  in  this  variable  as  a  consequence 
of  the  large  increases  in  high-school  enroll- 
ment and  the  fact  that  high-:-ohool  instruc- 
tb'ii  was  no  longer  devoted  primarily  to  the 
prejiaration  of  students   for  college,'"" 

The  weekly  earnings  of  workers  who 
!)o.s,se.ss  the  capabilities  of  students  and  who 

s(ho(d    education    at    the    beginr.mg    of    this 
period 

'Unfortunately  for  our  purposes,  data  for 
the  United  States  do  not  separate  elemen- 
tary and  high-school  attendance  The  data 
are  mainly  for  the  5  to  17  age  group  with 
two  sets  of  figures:  (1)  The  average  num- 
ber of  days  that  schools  were  in  session 
and  (2)  the  average  number  of  days  attended 
by  each  enrolled  pupil  5  to  17  years  of  age. 
These  are:  1900,  144  and  99  d'avs,  respec- 
tively, 1910,  156  and  113  davs; '  1920.  163 
nnd  121  days:  1930.  173  and  143  days;  1940 
175  and  152  days;  1950.  178  and  158  days;  and 
1956,  178  and  159  days  Thus  there  has  been 
a  60-percent  increase  in  the  average  number 
of  days  that  each  enrolled  student  attended 
schools  This  rise,  however,  has  been  domi- 
nated by  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
attendance  of  elementary  students.  In  the 
early  years,  high-school  students  were  heav- 
ily concentrated  in  States  that  had  already 
e.s'ablished  long  school  sessions  and  good  at- 
tendance records.  For  example,  the  average 
number  of  days  attended  by  high-school 
students  in  a  sample  of  such  States  was  170 
days  in  1920;  a  1925-26  set  of  31  States  shows 
151  days,  and  another  set  of  States  for  1937- 
38  shows  168  days,  rising  to  178  davs  in  1945- 
46  and  176  days  in  1959-50, 


arc  of  tiiat  age  group  may  have  changed 
substantially  since  1900  relative  to  the  earn- 
ings of  those  employed  in  manufacturing. 
But  it  is  not  possible  even  to  guess  whetlier 
their  earnings  have  become  more  or  le-*" 
favorable  relative  to  the  earnings  of  workeia 
in  manufacturing.  The  ag?  groups  th,u  ap- 
pear in  table  1  represent  young  people  who 
had  had  more  years  of  schoolnig  than  did 
the  same  age  groups  m  1900.  But  this  woulc: 
:i!so  tje  true  of  workers  in  manufacturing. 
The  fact  that  the  wage  ratio  between  skilled 
:ind  unskilled  workers  has  narrowed  may  im- 
ply that  our  estimates  of  earnings  forgone 
by  high  school  students  during  the  earlier 
years  are  soniewhat  too  high,  or  more  plau- 
sible, that  the  estimates  for  college  and  uni- 
versity students  are  on  the  low  side  for  those 
years  '  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
however,  to  isolate  the  effects"  of  the-=e 
chaiige,s 

II.   COSTS  or    THE  -SEHVICFS   PROVIDED  BV  SCHGO'.S 

Ideally,  we  want  a  measure  of  the  annual 
flow  of  the  inputs  employed  for  education. 
This  flow  consists  of  the  services  of  teacliers. 
librarians,  and  school  administrators,  of  the 
annual  factor  costs  of  maintaining  and  opei - 
nting  the  school  plant,  and  of  depreciation 
and  interest  It  should  not  include  ex- 
penditures to  operate  particular  auxiliarv 
enterprises,  such  as  providing  room  and 
board  for  student.s.  operating  organized 
athletics  or  other  noneducational  activities. 
School  expenditures  for  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, and  other  financial  aids  to  students 
should  also  be  excluded,  because  they  are 
in  the  nature  of  transfer  payments;  the  real 
costs  involved  in  student  time  are  already 
fully  covered  by  the  opportunity-cost  esti- 
mates 

Tables  3  and  4  give  these  costs  of  schools 
for  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation. Each  table  is  essentially  self-con- 
tained, with  sources  and  notes. 


•Paul  G,  Keat,  "Changes  in  Occupational 
Wage  Structure,  1900-1956"  (unpublished 
Ph  D,  thesis.  University  of  Chicago.  March 
1959),  p  77,  estimates  the  wage  ratio  of 
skilled  to  unskilled  workers  to  have  been 
205  in  1900  and  149  in   1949, 


nnl  services  ren<ier(d  hy  elenuntfini  nxd  secondari/  Hchooh  in  th-    I'nlfrd  Stales,  1900-19~ifi 
in  current  prirts  '  '       ' 

I  Millions  of  dollars  except  col  4  in  billion.s] 


Year 


1S<00.... 
1«10.... 
1920.... 
1930.... 
1940.... 
1950... 
1956... 


Publit  sc1io<p!,v 


Oross  ex- 
penditures 


(1) 


215 
426 
1,036 
2,317 
2.344 
,5.S38 

10,  dr,,'; 


Capital 

oullay 


(2) 


Net  ex- 


V;dUf    of 


I*  iidiliiri-s      jir.'j^.rly 


35 

70 

154 

371 

Z58 
1.014 

2.  :iS7 


(3) 


180 
356 

882 
1.946 
2,086 
4.S24 


(4) 


.55 
I.l 
2.4 

n  2 

7  Ci 
11  4 
23,9 


Tniplifit 

interest 

and  uc- 

preciation 

(5) 


41 

88 
192 

496 

',d2 
1.912 


Tol.al 
public 

(6) 


224 
444 

1.074 
2.442 
2,094 
5,  736 
10,480 


Priv 


Gross  ex- 
penditures 


(7) 


27 

54 

104 

233 

?27 

7S3 

1,468 


Total 
private 

(8) 


I'uiilic  and  private  .school,'; 


28 
56 
108 
246 
261 
7119 
1,  4lk4 


Total 


(9) 


252 

500 

1.182 

2.688 

2.955 

6.  .505 

11,884 


Secondary     Elenicu- 
tarv 


(10) 


19 

SO 

215 

741 

,  U.^ 
.2*6 
,lifil 


an 


233 
4,V) 

9t-.7 
1,947 
I.  MO 
4.  219 
7,  H,V< 


'  .^^ources  and  notes: 

t'oj,  1:  Linas  1-6,  from". statistical  Ab>lnut  ol  the  railed  .-^tatps,  ULVi  "  taidc  U" 
line  ,  from  "Hientiial  .Purvey  of  Kducatioii  in  the  Cnited  .<lates,  l<.if,4-,V,,''' 

i..rv'^l-^.. 'i'"*"^  ^T*"'   ^''"■"  "'*if'>ni"l  f^urvey  of   Kducation  in'the   Cniied   ,<|.ii,.< 
(.HH-.-o.     ch,  2.  taiilc  1;  line  7  from  the  IH.%4  Mi  survey. 
<  ol,  ;^  Obtained  by  subir.icliuj;  col,  2  fioin  col,  I." 
t^ol,  4:   From  same  sipuifcs  as  cfil,  2, 

Col,  ,1    Obtained  tiy  takini'  s  percent  ofci,l.  4.     The  djMiibiiti,,n  of  ph vm(  il  a.ssets 

Milacf.    at  21)  percent  land,  72  percent  buildmES.  and  h  percent  criuipmeiit,  follow inf 

iJ,L,''T,  -  .'.'    v-\^'''''-''''''-^'^-'-''''~''f '''■'^■■''''■■^''''I'l'ifii  Institutions  in  the  Inited  .^tale.s 

v,^i  IMS     oN,H,l,.H,.  April  ISCd.  not  publi.shed  ,  table  II-2a.     With  no  deprecii- 

lon  or  obsolescence  on  Land,  3  jieiceiit  on  buildings  .more  obs<ilescence  than  for  col- 

IrhiW'..'"".^' '■'','*""'■■'  ^'*'<''1"^'  "f  ch.ant;inp  local   an<l   coininunitv   populations  to 

in.i      .  ^     .schools  must  adjusti  and  10  percent  on  equipment,  and' with  an  implicit 

interest  rale  of  .lI  percent,  we  have  an  S-i>ercent  rate  per  $I(iO  of  a,ssets  tier  year 

Col,  h:  Ohtained  by  addim:  cols.  ;t  and  ,■-,, 
'.«  II?''  o.  *""'""  '■•""''  "<""■«"*  ^'^  <•"'■  1.  except  thai  line  1  is  tia.sed  on  the  .same  ratio 
•IS  11  le  2  between  cols,  1  and  7:  line  J  is  based  on  the  same  ratio  as  line  4;  aii'l  line  7 
IS  based  on  the  .s:ime  ntio  as  line  (i, 

),v  ,"';  **..  "!,',f;''nP''  ''y  takinp  the  perceiitape  that  c»l.  7  is  of  col,  1  and  mulUidyiiip 
J  COI,  i\     1  He  j;ross  expenditures  «!  private  scho<3ls  ranged  from  iJ,7  to  13.4  percent 


of  that  of  public  scho<->ls,     'Ihis  iiroci-diirc  a.ssumes  that  r:ipii:,i  oulhivs    value  of 
[ihysical  pni[>erty,  and  iinpiil.-d  inicvcM  and  depreciation  b,.  :r  the  s.micVeiationsliii) 
til  er(is.<  e\|ienditures  for  private  as  fur  pui'lic  .sclif«)Is 
("ol,  VI,   Obtained  iiy  a'idins  cols,  (i  .and  ,s. 

Col,  111  Otitaincd  by  allocalini;  the  total  of  ctii,  <<  between  cleniciitar>  ,iiid  'e(X)nd- 
ary  schools  on  the  basis  that  it  costs  sv  percent  more  per  stiideni  in  M>i"xjn<l,ii  v  than 
in  elementary  ,schools.  Kvpen^iiturc-  for  hieh  schools  defermlned  bv  usint'  ("ieorco 
,1,  Slider's  estimates  appearini:  in '■  Employment  and  Conipen,sation"in  Kducation" 
("Occasional  I'aper>,"  ,\o,  3:i  i,\ew  York  ,\alK.iod  Hiireau  of  KcoiK.niic  Hcse.irch 
iii:^t]i,  tables  7  and  12,  Enrollment  in  elcnientarv  schools  is  piven  a';  Xi  and  irl 
.secoiKlary  schools  as  21  per  teacher  .using  average  for  last  ,">  vcars  in  .^licler's  tabic" 
anil  average  .salary  of  elementary  ,school  teachers  in  l!i*«  was  $I,h76.  ami  o!  st^cimd  itv 
.sch(«.l  teachers  it  w  ;i,s  $j,'j4li.  This  is  as  Uio  to  12o,  Accu-iiriL-lv,  ici  -In. lent  v'a 
.  120-H21  ' 

'*"'  10(lH-3,3^"^*'"'"'  '"  '^  "'  ''^''  '"^  teacher  >alary  per  student  in  .seexmdary 
schools  compared  to  Kki  for  that  in  cleinent:irv  sduKils,  A  ,slightlv  lower  ratio  ap- 
pears in  the  "Hiennial  ,^urvey  of  Ediicaliuii  m  the  United  .-tales]  iy3<.'-4<i  "  ch  1 
table  42,  note  1,  in  which  .seamdiity  .schotii  costs  per  student  are  place-i  74'iierceot 
higher  than  that  in  elementary  schooN,  There  are,  however,  no  e.'^timate^  in  the 
1939-40survey  which  I lermit  one  lodctcrmi)ifCxpendiiiir&-pci  student  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 


il 
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T«P'r4.' — A"-  -xiin}  rff/i'irc  eofi.*  r,f  t]iic'i'.io'"al  f^fri-irft  rf^d-'-fii^iy     T  KViir.  o.' — Karmn^i    ''■'g<''ne  ard  other  rtfo^trrf  ro'tf   r^-prfufnd  I 


rol'-'jr^   fi'.H    vr»rr*'-»?7j>«    it    the    United   .Elates,    19C>0-K'56^    in 
current  prices 


b-j   >  •gh-'irhool  educit'on   in   the    Unitil   States,    1  '00-l'Jo8,    m 
current  prices 


Grt«=« 

V-.Ti'i-l.-^ 

N>t       '  W:  :'  -' 

T^-'i,-. 

CipHi'Ji- 

e::U-r- 

Cacila! 

*TTwn-!i-     r.!--. -:-i; 

;■  t.  rvst 

Total 

V«ir 

tcsu 

i>rt«3 

ootjuy 

tun.-S       ,  i-T'  :■!■.] 

ir-i  .it- 

n'l 

/2. 

f3) 

(i)               (Z) 

(«) 

(7) 

H» 

46 

9 

17 

30  1           2M 

20 

40 

Wl» 

« 

n 

30 

44  1            4«1 

37 

Kl 

ttm 

21« 

4.1 

4S 

12-   i             74! 

.V) 

1H4 

HM 

•vK 

IM 

US 

»I    '         l.fc- 

134 

S36 

WHL 

.    -'^ 

1-Vi 

M 

.-^  ,      2.  :.>4 

230 

742 

weo 

2.  ->:: 

.'*, 

4!r 

l.TTf.         ;,..,-3 

«_-2 

2.12S 

MM 

4,210 
1 

1            ^ 

w> 

2.?*»        K  ■>>: 

712 

3.500 

Vumf*r  of 

F^ir:;:'?« 

Tot^I 

?ch<v:; 

.K'.ditlam: 

stadaats 

hrzoiM" 

e^i.'ntn(r3 

CT>  ;a 

eipraidi- 

Total 

Yeu- 

(iniUkxw) 

persui  ..III 

k<I't<'ii£ 

lurta 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

f4) 

(.V 

W 

.VUiMmj 

jUi<i44«« 

1900 

0,7 

SSI 

$50 

flT 

« 

$^l 

mo 

11 

113 

124 

» 

f! 

IHi 

1«0 

9.5 

27» 

688 

215 

34 

«37 

IMO 

4.8 

IM 

1,075 

741 

M 

l.»70 

1»40 

7.1 

236 

1.876 

I.U.- 

M 

:^  -•<>> 

1950 

&4 

635 

4.006 

2.2S.', 

300 

•-.  4<? 

19M 

7.7 

S3.T 

(k-M 

4. 131 

32» 

I'l.  '♦44 

'  r*rnrvfS  lad  notes- 

Col.  1:  I.in**  1-4S,  from  St  .tistical  AuHtr--'.  of  the  rr:i-.-'.  .=t..-.=,  1«»,  f»N^  M.";: 
sn'l  lir.o  17  frr.ni  BiPnr.ul  .Surv.»y  '.f  Kt'K-i^on  in  tne  Ur.i:«l  3t.itp«,  1964-56.  Th^^-e 
tJi en'liiwtA  by  pablic  aa<l  prtT.it«  utstliutkios  were  :is  fuUovs: 
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» Soivccs: 

Col.  1 :  SUtistkal  Abstract  oftbe  UniteJ  Stat-  s.  1965^  tatle  145;  tnd  Bieiinial  Sui\':y 
o(  tUlucatjou  in  the  t'nileti  St.«tcs,  1954-56,  eh.  2,  taMe  41. 

Cr.l.  2:  From  taMe  2,  coL  3. 
CdI.  3:  Col.  1  raiiltipiie'I  i  v  ool.  2. 
Col.  4:  From  tat'Ie  3.  '^1.  10. 

Col.  y.  K\j><>p1u'jt«  for  books,  suppU.-s,  extra  clotfies,  anj  travel  to  an-l  from  s-rhwl 
estimated  at  5  pexfent  of  wtal  e.irninfs  forgone,  hcnix  5  percent  of  col.  3. 
C'>i.  6;  Suixi  uf  a»ls.  3,  4,  anj  5. 

Tarle  6.' — Earnings  forgone  and  other  resource  costs  represented 
by  college  and  uniiemitfj  education  m  the  United  States,  1900- 
1056,  in  current  prices 


Col.  •.':  Lu..  J  .5- ;.  saa.e  'm,  .ri.«  jj  col.  1.     ior  the  2  sets  oJ  institutioos  these  uere  :.3 
fc>lkiw&. 
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I.iiif «  1  -4  vrfTt  obtaine'l  by  letting  these  ^uiili-ry  enterfirises  equAl  ij  of  gross  eiper.d- 
Iturcs. 

Col.  3;  Li.ies  4-7  trorn  Biennixil  Survey  of  F  lucation  in  tbc  T'nJte'l  ?t:i'.e^.  \'}'4  'fi, 
ch.  iv,  V".  U:Siiei  1-3  obturic-  !  1  y  takin^-  6.'  j  efcnt  of  (f.j.  .5,  lines  1-3. 

Col,  4    or.t  imo'l  hv  "I'lhtr.irtine  the  'umo  of  -o!?.  2  in-i  o  :roiii  col.  1. 

Col.  .V  From  Kicnriiil  .S'lrvoy  .,f  K  1  ;c;iUun  in  lie  Lnred  Elites.  l'>48-!;0,  ch.  iv, 
se*".  II.  t  iMe  I,  11.  1  \'j'-i-''\.  i )  p.-e  c.-^tinui-es  <;,erk  r;..-ely  with  tho'e  of  Robert 
K'"!e.  "\sv<i  of  PriTite  .Vonprr>flt  In^nt'Jtion?  ir.  tie  l'nit<>»)  .~tites,  l-)90-194S," 
iNatlonal  huiem.  nf  Economic  K'-e^irch,  .\pril  1  ii4,  not  ;  '.Mis!  eiJi. 

Col.  6;  ubtajiieO  iy  Liking  s  i«rce:il  of  col.  .i;  tFey  .-^ame  no  ilef'reti  tion  an.l 
obs<'.le-s«'.n!  c  on  l.in'l,  2  !>er,'ent  on  b  .iMint'^  in  1  in-provp."  euts.  .ind  lij  [(.Tt-ent  nn 
(»T:i[>npnt,  Folln',(in?  Hohert  K'l'lp'/  ^tjly  ci;e  1  afov*.  t  ^'.p  II-2a.  tho^e  physic-al 
assets  wpr-e  'lis'nbitpil  l.i  I'er'ont  to  lanil.  7"  !>r-pent  to  b;;;lilint'5  in<l  improveiients. 
iw.  ;  1',  lA-.'.fr.t  tj  ••  luiprccnt.  Ai-iiumi  iin  :r.terest  r.i'.t  of  :..l  [orient,  wc  liave 
I«r  $liXJof  js*ets: 

Interest  on  all  isset.i _ $5. 10 

I>cfire<  i.ition  inil  obs<ile.s<cn(p; 
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'  .Sources; 

Col.  1:  •Statistical  ALstra.  t  of  the  ri,it»^i  StaU-s.  U^iS."  ta.'  le  14.'  tnd  the'DW-n- 
nial  Surrey  of  Edui^iiou  in  the  Inited  States,  lv>4-o«,"  ch.  2  ta.  le  44 

Col.  2;  From  tat  le  2,  coL  o. 

Col.  3:  Col    1  mnltiplieil  by  coL  2. 

Col.  4:  From  taMe  4.  col.  7. 

Col.  5:  Expendittires  for  I  ooks,  sappUcs.  e\tra  clothes,  >nd  tnvd  to  an-;  f'-om  «obool 
estim.'iti-d  'at  10  r*r'-.rit  of  earnings  forgone,  thiis  10  inrient  of  col  3 

Col.  6;  i'im  of  coLs.  3,  1,  and  5. 


m.  TOTAi.  COSTS  or  education 

Tlie  estimates  of  the  costs  of  element;iry 
education  were  complete  as  set  forth  in  col- 
umn 11  of  table  3.  Inasmuch  as  no  earnings 
v.-ere  forgone  in  accordance  with  our  assump- 
tion. 

Table  5  summariz^es  the  principal  compo- 
nents enterir.g  into  the  costs  of  hlgh-sciicol 
education.  A  comparison  of  columns  3  and 
6  shows  at  once  the  Impartunce  of  the  earn- 
ings that  students  forgo  relative  to  total 
costs  of  this  education.  That  such  forgone 
earnings  shou'.d  have  been  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  t-i-jtal  co.s:s  of  high-school  education 
during  the  e.inier  years  (and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  total  costs  of  high  school  than  of 
college  and  ualverslty  education  in  all  years) 
comes  as  a  surprise.  Earnings  forgone 
while  attending  high  school  were  well  over 
half  the  total  costs  In  each  of  the  years; 
they  were  73  percent  in  1900  and  60  percent 
in  1956;  the  2  low  years  were  1930  and  1940. 
when  they  fell  to  57  and  58  percent  of  total 
co'5ts.  During  1950  and  1956  they  were  62 
snd  60  percent,  respectively.  Other  and 
more  general  economic  Implications  of  these 
changes  in  resource  coets  of  high-Echool 
edu,"atlon  will  be  considered  later. 

Table  6  provides  similar  estimates  for  col- 
lege and  university  education.  Here,  too, 
earnings    forgone    by    students    are    exceed- 


ingly important  1  .'iee  cols.  3  and  6).  In  1900 
and  1910  th,.-3e  earnings  were  about  half  of 
aU  costs,  rising  to  63  percent  In  1920  and 
th'^n  falling  to  49  percent  in  1930  and  1940. 
With  mrl.uion  and  full  employment,  they 
then  rose  to  60  and  59  percent  in  1950  and 
1956. 

rV.    CONCLrDING    O&SEKVATIONS 

When  costs  of  all  levels  of  education  are 
aggregated,  the  proportion  of  total  costs  at- 
tributable to  e  irnlng.s  forgone  has  clearly 
risen  over  time.  This  is  due  to  the  much 
greater  importance  of  secondary  and  higher 
ediiT.tion  in  more  recent  ye.'.rs,  a  change 
that  cutwe:;;h.s  the  decMne  in  the  forgone- 
eamlngs  proportion  of  high-school  educa- 
tion alone.  For  all  levels  of  education  to- 
gether, earnii.gs  forgone  were  26  percent  of 
total  costs  In  1900  and  43  percent  in  1956. 
Probably  the  actual  l&OO  figiire  should  be 
somewhat  higher  than  this  becaiise  of  for- 
gone earnings  of  children  in  the  higher 
grades  of  elementary  sriiool  (ignored  here), 
but  such  an  adjustment  would  not  subsun- 
tially  alter  the  picture. 

Bi::VT/een  190O  and  1956,  the  total  resources 
c.-mmiittcd  to  education  In  the  United  States 
rose  about  3'^  times  (1)  relative  to  con- 
siuner  income  in  dollars  and  (2)  relative  to 
the  gross  formation  of  phy.slcal  capital  In 
dollars.  Accordingly,  if  we  look  upon  all  the 
resources  going  Into  education  a-s  cons.imp- 


tion  based  on  consunier  behaviur,  our  esti- 
mates would  not  be  uic.jn.slstent  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  demand  for  education 
has  had  a  high  Income  elasticity." 

If,  howe'.cr,  we  treat  the  resources  enter- 
ing into  education  as  Investments  based  on 
the  behavior  of  people  seeking  investmeju 
opportunities,  our  e;V.una'fs  then  are  not  In- 
consistent With  the  hypothesis  that  the 
rates  of  return  to  education  were  relatively 
attractive;  that  Is,  they  were  enough  larger 
than  the  rate  of  return  to  investments  in 
physical  capit.al  to  have  induced  the  implied 
larger  rale  of  growth  of  ilii-s  form  of  iium  in 
capital." 


•  .\  l-|.ercent  lncrea.«e  in  real  income  was 
associated  with  a  3  5  percent  increase  in  re- 
sources ."^pent  on  education,  implying  an  In- 
come elasticity  of  3.5,  had  other  things 
stayed  constant.  Among  other  changes,  the 
price  of  educational  services  rose  relative  to 
other  consumer  prices,  offset  perhaps  in  con- 
siderable part  by  Improvements  in  the  q'.ial- 
ity  of  educational  services. 

'•'  Of  course,  other  relevant  factors  may  not 
have  remained  constant.  For  example.  It 
seems  plausible  to  believe  that  the  grip  of 
capital  raticming  Is  much  less  severe  pres- 
ently than  it  was  during  earlier  years  covered 
by  this  study. 
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Again,  It  should  be  stressed  that  the  un- 
derl-'ing  private  and  public  motives  that  In- 
duced the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
increase  so  much  the  share  of  their  resources 
E'oing  Into  education  may  have  bc«n  cul- 
tural In  wa^-s  that  can  hardly  be  thought  of 
as  consumptk  n,  or  they  may  have  been 
T>olley  determined  for  purposes  that  seem 
icmnTp  from  investment.  Even  if  this  were 
true,  It  would  not  preclude  the  possibility 
that  the  rates  of  return  on  the  resources 
r.llocat^d  to  education  were  large  simply  as 
a  favorable  bypnxluct  of  whatever  purposes 
motivated  the  large  increases  in  resources 
o'nterlng  Into  education.  If  no,  the  task  be- 
comes merely  one  of  ascert'  'ning  theFe  rates 
of  return.  If,  however,  consumer  and  In- 
vestment behavior  did  play  a  substantial 
role  in  these  private  and  public  decisions, 
then,  to  this  extent,  economic  theory  will 
al<^o  be  useful  in  explaining  these  two  sets 
of  behavior. 

Not  only  have  the  streams  of  resources  en- 
tering Into  elementary,  high  school,  and 
higher  education  Increased  markedly,  but 
they  have  changed  relative  to  one  another. 
1.  Though  elementary  education  by  this 
measure  has  Increased  at  a  slower  rate  than 
h.as  either  of  the  other  two.  It  has  come  close 
to  doubling  Its  position  relative  to  gross 
physical  capital  formation;  It  rase  from 
about  5  to  9  percent  of  the  latter  between 
1900  and  1956." 

The  total  costs  of  elementary  education 
have  been  strongly  affected  by  changes  in 
enrollment  and  attendance.  Increases  In  the 
average  number  of  days  that  enrolled  stu- 
dents have  attended  school  played  almost  as 
large  a  part  as  did  the  increase  In  enroll- 
ment; the  first  of  these  rose  60  and  the 
second  73  percent  between  1900  and  1956. 
However,  It  should  be  noted  that  this  factor 
of  attendance  has  nearly  spent  Itself:  aver- 
age dally  attendance  Is  now  within  about  10 
percent  of  Its  apparent  maximum.  Enroll- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  will  turn  upward 
in  response  to  the  growth  in  population. 
Meanwhile,  the  salaries  of  elementary  school- 
teachers have  been  declining  relative  to 
wages  generally."  Altogether,  however.  It 
seems  plausible  that  Investment  In  elemen- 
tary education  will  not  continue  to  rise  at 
the  rate  that  It  did  during  the  period  covered 
by  our  estimates. 

As  previotisly  noted,  some  earnings  were 
undoubtedly  forgone  by  elementary  pupils, 
especially  by  children  attending  the  upper 
grades.  We  have  come  upon  bits  of  data 
that  suggest  that  these  earnings  may  have 
been  appreciable  during  the  early  part  of  this 
pericxi.  Farm  families,  particularly,  at  that 
time  still  placed  a  considerable  value  on  the 
work  that  their  children  could  do  for  them; 


'Whenever  I  refer  to  estimates  of  gross 
nonhuman  or  gross  physical  capital  forma- 
tion. I  shall  base  them  on  Simon  Kuznets' 
"Annual  Estimates  1869-1953"  (New  York: 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
1958),  table  T-8,  technical  tables  in  supple- 
nient  to  summary  volume  on  "Capital  For- 
mation and  Financing,"  mimeographed,  used 
with  his  permission.  Estimates  for  1956. 
roughly  comparable  with  Uiat  of  Kuznets' 
serie.s.  is  the  67  4  billion  appearing  in  "Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  January  i960." 
Table  I>  1.  raised  by  26  4  (the  percent  by 
which  Kuznets'  estimate  for  1950  exceeds 
commerce  estimate  of  that  year).  Thus  we 
have  the  total  costs  of  elementary  education 
Increa-slng  from  $230  to  $7,850  million  and 
gross  physical  capital  costs  Increasing  from 
$4,300  to  $85,200  million. 

"Keat  (op.  clt..  table  7,  p,  25)  presents 
estimates  showing  that  these  teachers  in  1903 
received  58  percent  more  earnings  than  did 
the  average  full-time  employee  in  manufac- 
turing during  the  year,  compared  to  only  19 
percent  more  in  1956.  Comparable  figures 
for  high -school  teachers  are  188  and  36  per- 
cent; and  for  professors,  261  and  73  percent, 
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moreover,  fully  a  third  of  the  population  had 
farm  residences  In  1900  tmd  1910,  Surely, 
a  po'jr  country  endeavoring  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  program  of  elementary  educa- 
tion must  reckon  the  cost  entailed  In  the 
earnings  that  older  children  will  have  to 
forgo, 

2,  The  annual  national  cost  of  high-school 
education  has  risen  markedly,  so  much  so 
that  In  1956  It  was  equal  In  amount  to  nearly 
13  pcrcrnt  of  gross  physical  capital  forma- 
tion compared  to  somewhat  less  than  2  per- 
cent In  1900,  " 

Enrollment  in  high  school  advanced  from 
0.7  to  7,7  million  between  1900  and  1956.  It 
had  already  reached  7.1  million  in  1940.  The 
effect  of  the  upsurge  in  population  that 
began  in  the  early  forties  had  started  to 
make  Itself  felt  by  1966.  the  proportion  of 
young  people  embarking  upon  a  high  school 
educatinii  being  very  large— Indeed,  it  was 
approaching  its  maximum.  The  Increases 
in  this  ratio  were  striking;  for  example,  in 
1900  only  ab<mt  11  percent  of  the  14-  ti  17- 
year  age  group  was  enrolled  in  secondary 
school-:  by  19,^6  the  percent  was  about  75.=" 
Lot  me  emphasize  or.ce  more  the  fact  that 
earnings  forgone  have  mede  up  well  over 
half  the  total  costs  of  high-school  education. 
In  1956  they  were  three-fifths  of  total  costs, 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  at  the  Legiuning 
of  this  period.  From  this  experience  one 
may  infer  that  poor  countries,  even  when 
they  arc  no  less  poor  than  were  the  people  of 
the  United  States  In  1900,  will  find  that  most 
of  the  real  costs  of  secondary  education  are  a 
consequence  of  the  earnings  that  students 
forgo  while  attending  school. 

3.  The  trend  of  total  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cati  >n  hi?  been  similar  to  that  of  high  schcKil 
costs.  It  rose  at  a  slightly  smaller  rate  than 
did  total  high  schoc'l  cost  In  the  early  part 
of  the  period,  and  at  a  larger  rate  later. 
Relative  to  gross  physical  capital  formation, 
It  wns  about  2  percent  In  1900  and  slightly 
less  than  12  percent  In  1956, 

Table  7.' — Total  costs  of  elementary,  high 
school,  and  college  and  university  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  1900-1956.  in 
current  prices 
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Enrollment  In  higher  education  increfiscd 
from  328,000  In  1900  to  2,996,000  In  1956. 
Of  the  18  to  21  group,  4  percent  were  in 
residence  and  enrolled  as  undergraduates 
in  higher  education  in  1900;  by  1956,  32 
pcrcei.t  of  this  p.gc  group  were  thus  enrolled. 
The  numbers  in  the  college  age  group  will 
Increase  substantially  soon,  as  the  children 
born  with  tlie  upsurge  in  birth  rates  of  the 
early  forti'--s  reach  these  ager.  The  propor- 
tion of  this  age  group  that  will  begin  higher 


'"Beginning  with  1940.  the  total  costs  of 
high-school  education  exceeded  that  of  ele- 
mentary education:  by  1956  they  were  almost 
40  percent  larger.  In  1900  it  was  the  other 
way  around,  with  elementary  education 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  high 
school,  measured  in  resources  used  (see  cols. 
1  and  3  of  table  7 ) . 

-■^  However,  of  this  14-  to  17-year  age  group, 
88  percent  was  enrolled  either  in  elementary 
school,  high  school,  or  college. 


education  Is  rot  readily  discernible  The 
upper  limit  is  not  near  at  hand,  as  it  is  ror 

f  lcrnrnt..ry-  and  high-school  rduc;..-ion: 
there  are  many  indlcaUoi.s  that  it  tr.y.  con- 
tinue to  Increase  for  some  time  to  come 

Esrntngs  f  irefrone  by  students  at 'vending 
colloe'es  ard  universities  Wfr«  aJso  .-ibout 
three-fifths  of  total  costs  In  1958.  Here. 
however,  we  appear  to  obserTe  an  upwr-d 
trend  between  1900  and  1956. 

4.  Altogether,  total  costs  of  education 
have  ir.crease'j  much  more  rapidly  than  h-,ve 
the  total  costs  of  the  resource?  entering  Into 
l)hysic\l  c-.pital.  Between  1900  and  1956 
the  total  coFts  of  the  three  levels  of  educ.,- 
tion  co-.ered  by  this  study  have  risen  from 
9  to  34  pprccnt  of  the  total  entering  Into 
tho  formation  of  physical  capital. 

.Several  n.nrc  steps  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, before  we  can  gage  the  increases  In 
the  stock  of  capital  developed  by  education 
and  Its  contribution  to  economic  gi-owth. 
These  steps  will  entail  allocating  the  costs 
of  education  between  con.sumption  and  in- 
vestment, determining:  the  size  of  the  stock 
of  human  capital  formed  by  education,  and 
.ascertaining  the  rate  of  return  to  this  educa- 
tion, I  plan  to  examine  these  issues  in 
subsequent  papers. 


EcrCATlON      AKD      ECONOMIC      GROWTTH 

fBy  Theodore  W.  Schultz) 
Educators  have  turned  to  economists  now 
and  again  on  how  best  to  finance  our  schools; 
even  so,  there  are  only  a  few  crumbs  In  public 
fmnncc  en  this  Important  matter.  Inflations 
of  recent  years  have  made  teachers  and 
school  administrators  aware  of  the  index  of 
consumer  prices  and  of  some  of  the  implica- 
tions Of  Inflation  to  their  earnings  and  to 
school  finance.  No  doubt  there  has  come 
some  understanding  of  the  role  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  in  achieving  economic 
stability.  The  new  upstirge  In  population 
that  began  in  the  forties  also  has  made  It- 
self felt;  and  there  are  now  many  simple 
projections  of  the  future  needs  for  more 
schools  and  t«achers. 

Education  is  like  a  mansion  with  many 
vistas.  I  knr>w  that  the  economic  vlsU  does 
not  have  a  wide  appeal,  for  it  lacks  both 
elegance  and  excitement.  Old  landmarks 
like  public  finance,  rising  prices,  lagging 
salules.  crowded  classrocans,  and  more  costly 
construction  are  mundanely  dull.  So  is  the 
task  of  achieving  efficiency  in  the  way 
teachers  and  the  school  plant  and  Its  facili- 
ties are  employed.  There  Is,  however,  one  at- 
tractive view  to  which  I  want  to  direct  atten- 
tion, namely,  to  the  role  of  education  In 
economic  growth. 

The  level  of  Income  and  the  level  of  edu- 
cation of  a  country  apparently  are  related, 
for  when  one  is  high  so  Is  the  oth'»r  Does 
this  simply  mean  that  a  country  with  a 
high  level  of  Income  can  afford  to  spend  and, 
as  a  rule,  does  spend  enough  to  obtain  for 
its  people  a  high  level  of  education?  This 
has  been  the  predominant  view  because  we 
have  not  been  Inclined  to  look  upon  educa- 
tion as  an  investment  in  people  but  have 
regarded  it  as  a  component  In  consumption, 
albeit  not  as  urgent  as  our  dally  bread,  al- 
though contributing  to  a  fuller  life.  Prom 
this  point  of  view,  it  has  been  clear  that. 
while  a  poor  people  cannot  afford  a  high  level 
of  education,  the  rich,  of  course,  can. 

But  the  connections  between  education 
and  income  are  not  this  simple.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  education  were,  among  other 
things,  a  powerful  engine  in  winning  greater 
productivity  and  Increases  in  real  income. 
Under  these  circumstances  one  should  Icxjk 
upon  education  as  an  investment  contribut- 
ing to  economic  growth.  We  observe  that 
no  country  with  an  illiterate  population  lias 
a  modern  economy  (such  a  p>opulation  la 
always  saddled  with  a  primitive  or  backward 
agriculture  and  little  or  no  Industry)  and 
no  country  with  a  high  output  per  person  Is 
manned    by   workers   who   have    only    a   low 
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level  of  education.  Are  these  wholly  spuri- 
ous relationships?  The  plaxisible  answer  is 
"No." 

The  connections,  however,  between  edu- 
cation and  economic  growth  are  exceedingly 
complex.  It  Is  far  from  easy  to  identify 
those  fruits  of  education  that  consist  of 
improvements  in  the  capabilities  of  a  peo- 
ple that  are  useful  in  economic  endeavor. 
It  takes  years  as  a  rule  to  develop  these 
capabilities  and  then  it  requires  more  years 
for  these  capabilities  to  prove  their  worth 
in  production.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  adopt- 
ing hybrid  seed  corn  or  applying  a  few  bags 
of  fertilizer  in  the  spring  and  garnering  the 
crop  in  the  fall.  But  the  mere  fact  that  it 
Is  much  harder  to  identify  and  measure  the 
economic  rewards  from  education  does  not 
mean  that  education  viewed  as  an  invest- 
ment does  not,  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances, contribute  to  national  income. 

Human  Investments,'  as  I  conceive  of  them, 
include  much  more  than  formal  education; 
they  are  the  sum  of  all  the  acquired,  useful 
capabilities  of  a  people,  whatever  their 
sources.  The  health  and  vitality  of  a  popu- 
lation are  a  part  of  It;  on-the-job  training 
also  plays  a  large  role;  and  the  investment 
that  it  takes  to  move  and  change  Jobs  in  a 
progressive  economy  belongs  here.  In  addi- 
tion to  formal  education. 

This  is  an  exploratory  study.  Some  of  the 
results  presented  are  necessarily  tentative, 
especially  the  estimates  of  the  stock  of  edu- 
cation and  of  returns  to  education  and  Infer- 
ences based  on  them.  Many  new  data  will 
be  included.  This  study  consists  of  eight 
sections  as  follows:  "Setting  for  Economic 
Growth,"  "Preliminary  Issues,"  "Resources 
Sintering  into  Education,"  "Stock  of  Capabil- 
ities Developed  by  Education,"  "Return  to 
Education,"  "Contributions  of  Education  to 
Economic  Growth,"  "Sources  of  IneflBctency," 
and  an  appendix. 

SETTINO     FOR     ECONOMIC     GROWTH 

By  economic  growth,  I  mean  an  increase 
In  production  that  gives  a  country  more 
real  income.  Thus.  Increases  in  national 
Income  are  a  measure  of  economic  growth  .^ 
The  rate  of  this  growth  may  be  small  or 
large  but  not  so  small  that  it  fails  to  ex- 
ceed the  growth  in  population;  accordingly, 
an  increase  in  per  capita  income  is  implied. 
The  national  income  as  it  increases  may  be 
variously  distributed  between  public  and 
private  sectors  and  among  families  and  in- 
dividuals. 

I  take  it  to  be  true  that  individuals  and 
countries  want  a  higher  level  of  real  in- 
come than  they  presently  command,  which 
means,  for  the  purpose  at  hand,  they  are 
motivated  to  achieve  economic  growth. 
The  idea  of  economic  growth  has  taken  on 
worldwide  importance,  mainly  because 
there  is  so  much  poverty  in  the  world  and 
because  most  peoples  now  believe  that  It 
can  be  reduced.  People  everywhere  have 
the  idea  that  it  can  be  done;  they  no  long- 
er believe  that  poverty  is  ordained  by  God. 
No  sjrmboUsm  of  a  caste  or  class  or  religion 
can  any  longer  support  this  idea.  Men 
can.  and  men  will,  do  something  to  reduce 
their  poverty. 

One  of  the  basic  Ideas  of  our  civilization 
is   progress    with   much    stress    on    economic 


'  I  discussed  this  set  of  issues  in  an  address 
which  was  then  published  as  "Human  Wealth 
and  Economic  Growth."  The  Humanist,  n 
(1959).  pp.  71-81. 

^  Our  measures  or  estimates  of  national 
Income  are  by  no  means  foolproof.  For 
example,  the  reduction  in  the  hours  that 
people  work  per  week  is  a  "credit"  that  does 
not  get  Into  the  estimates  of  national  in- 
come. The  shifts  from  household  produc- 
tion and  from  self-sufficient  production  to  a 
dependency  on  work  for  wages  and  market 
exchange  can  lead  to  an  overestimate  of 
the  increase  In  real  national  income  over  a 
period  of  time. 


progress.  The  idea  of  progress  was  not  held 
by  the  Greeks  or  Romans  or  by  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  Europeans.  It  had  Its  ori- 
gin in  the  rationalistic  philosophy  of  the 
Enlightenment.^  A  few  European  countries 
slowly  and  gradually  achieved  enough  eco- 
nomic growth  to  Improve  the  lots  of  their 
people,  despit*  a  rapid  growth  of  population. 
The  United  Slates  long  ago  moved  out  ahead, 
but  her  economic  growth  was  not  nearly  as 
dramatic  as  that  of  Germany  and  Japan 
toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Then, 
following  a  profoundly  deep  revolution, 
came  the  forward  thrust  of  Russia.  Pres- 
ently one  poor  country  after  another — to 
name  a  few.  Mexico.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Is- 
rael— are  demonstrating  that  rapid  economic 
growth  can  be  had.  These  achievements  are 
becoming  a  part  of  the  common  knowledge 
of  people  everywhere.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  once  isolated,  "back- 
ward," poor  people  of  the  world  have  begun 
to  stir  and  are  seeking  mean.s  of  improving 
their  Incomes.  Even  the  very  isolated  In- 
dians in  the  mountains  of  Guatemala  and 
Peru  are  becoming  informed  about  those 
developments. 

But  what  are  the  sources  of  economic 
growth?  A  country's  natural  endowment — 
labor  force  and  reproducible  capita!  What 
Is  required?  The  traditional  an.-^wer  is — 
work  and  save  and  manage  prudently. 
Labor  and  capital  become  the  essential 
components  that  can  be  augmented.  But 
we  find  that  our  national  income  has  bean 
increasing  at  a  much  larger  rate  than  either 
the  labor  force  or  the  stock  of  physical  capi- 
tal. It  would  seem  that  Increases  in  these 
two  components  leave  mvich  of  our  economic 
growth  imexplained. 

While  man-hours  rose  less  than  1  percent 
and  physical  capital  less  than  2  percent  per 
annum,  the  output  of  the  U.S.  economy  rose 
slightly  more  than  3  percent  per  annum  be- 
tween 1919  and  1957   (see  table  1).* 

The  criicial  figures  in  the  above  estimates 
are  the  3.1  percent  per  annum  for  output 
and  the  1  percent  per  annum  for  total  input. 

Table  \.— Increases  in  output  atid  input  of 
the  private  domestic  sector  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  1919-57 

(Indexes,  lt»29=l0()l 


Output  

Input: 
I.iiior     input      (weighted 
iniin-hoiirs)    

t'apiiiil  input  (weighted 
tunL'ihlc  o-.ipital)  .  

Total  injmt  (weiphtcl 
nuin-lionrs  .hkI  capitiil) 


1919 

1957 

(1) 

(2) 

69.7 

225,2 

80.7 

11G.9 

80.3 

158.2 

Si  9 

125.5 

In- 
creases 
in  per- 
cent 
per  an- 
num 

(3) 


3.1 

0.8 
1.8 
I.O 


Thus,  between  1919  and  1957  by  adding 
only  1  percent  to  the  total  Input,  the  economy 
in  Its  generosity  increased  real  income  by  a 
bit  more  than  3  percent. 

How  much  is  known  about  the  maln.springs 
of  economic  growth?  Much  less  than  is 
commonly    believed.      It    is    quite    apparent 


=  J.  B.  Bury,  "The  Idea  of  Progress:  An 
Inquiry  into  Its  Origin  and  Growth  "  New 
York:  Dover  publication,  1955. 

*  From  Solomon  Fabricant,  "Basic  Facts 
on  Productivity  Change."  Occasional  paper 
No.  63,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search. New  York.  1959.  Columns  1  and  2  are 
from  table  A  which  is  based  on  John  Ken- 
drlck's  forthcoming  study.  "Productivity 
Trends  in  the  United  States,"  und  column  3 
from  table  5.  These  estimates  are  for  what 
Kendrick  calls  the  "private  domestic  econ- 
omv." 


from  public  di.scussion  and  debate  that  we 
do  not  real'y  understand  the  components 
that  have  entered  into  our  economic  growth. 
We  concentrate  on  capiUil  and  labor  with  no 
con.sideration  of  the  importance  of  the  im- 
provements in  the  capabilities  of  labor. 
Much  stress  is  placed  on  the  formation  of 
capital,  and  yet  human  capital  is  omitted 
altogether      The  omission  is  serious. 

If  education  Is  In  large  part  an  Investment 
th.it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  students, 
we  .should  to  this  extent  treat  human  beinys 
.OS  caiMtal  But  at  this  point  we  brace  our 
feet  and  refuse  to  budge  Many  educators. 
I  nm  sure,  will  find  such  a  treatment  re- 
pugnant because  according  to  their  way  of 
thinking  man  represents  a  unique  set  of 
values  whether  one  calls  this  set  spiritual 
or  humanistic,  where  is  capital  Is  neces- 
sarily materialistic.  .Some  educators  look 
upon  economics  as  being  materialistic,  as  a 
study  of  commodities  and  capital,  and,  in 
their  view,  man  Is  neither  of  these. 

What  about  the  deeply  held  belief  that 
education  Is  basically  cultural  and  not  eco- 
nomic m  Its  purpose,  that  the  objective  of 
education  is  to  develop  Individuals  to  be- 
come competent  and  responsible  citizens, 
that  it  gives  men  and  women  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  values 
they  hold  and  an  appreciation  of  the  fine 
arts  and  what  these  mean  to  life?  My  reply 
to  those  who  believe  thus  Is  that  an  analysis 
that  treats  education  as  one  of  the  activities 
that  may  add  to  the  stock  of  human  capital 
in  no  way  denies  the  validity  of  their  posi- 
tion: the  analysis  that  follows  is  not  de- 
signed to  show  that  these  cultural  purposes 
.should  not  be  or  are  not  being  served  by 
education  What  Is  implied,  however.  In 
my  approach  Is  that,  in  addition  to  achiev- 
ing these  cultural  goals,  .some  kinds  of  edu- 
cation may  Improve  the  capabilities  of  a 
people  on  which  they  draw  as  they  work 
and  manage  their  affairs  and  that  these  im- 
provements may  increase  the  national  In- 
come. These  cultural  and  economic  effects 
may  thus  be  Joint  consequences  of  educa- 
tion My  treatment  of  education  in  no  way 
detracts  from  or  disparages  the  cultural  con- 
tributions of  education.  It  honors  these 
and  proceeds  to  the  task  of  determining 
whether  there  are  also  some  economic  bene- 
fits from  education  that  may  appropriately 
be  treated  a.s  capital  which  can  be  identified 
and  estimated.  Ultimately,  we  would  like 
to  estimate  not  only  the  size  of  this  par- 
ticular stock  of  human  capital,  but  also  its 
contributions  to  income.  We  want  to  meas- 
ure the  return  attributable  to  various  forms 
of  such  capital  which  may  be  revealed  by 
the  growth  of  the  economy  and  by  the  way 
In  which  output  responds  to  changes  in 
education 

I  shall  present  estimates  a  bit  later  which 
will  show  that  In  the  United  States  the  rate 
of  increase  in  our  Investments  in  students 
by  means  of  education  has  been  much  larger 
than  the  rate  at  which  we  have  Invested  in 
physical  capital.  Thus,  education  may  well 
be  an  important  key  to  the  "unexplained" 
economic  growth.  But  let  me  postpone  in- 
troducing the  underlying  estimates  until  I 
have  at  least  touched  on  the  economic 
properties  of  education  and  the  concepts  for 
analyzing  their  behavior.  In  this  paper,  I 
can  do  no  more  than  offer  an  outline  of  these 
matters 

PRELIMINARY    ISSUES 

Economic  properties.  Let  me  treat  our 
schools  as  if  they  were  a  vast  enterprise  that 

Some  individuals  and  families  make  de- 
ci.sions  to  Invest  in  .some  kinds  of  education, 
either  in  themselves  or  in  that  of  their  chil- 
dren, v.ith  an  eye  on  the  earnings  that  they 
expect  to  see  forthcoming  from  such  expendi- 
tures on  education.  It  should  be  possible 
to  analyze  the.se  decisions  and  their  conse- 
quences as  one  does  other  private  de- 
cisions that  give  rise  to  physical  capital 
formation   throughout    the   economy. 
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"produces"  educational  services.  Schools  re- 
quire a  special  of  resources — teachers,  school 
administrators,  buildings,  ct  cetera — to  "pro- 
duce" these  particular  services.  Thus,  edu- 
cational services  are  not  "free"  to  the 
economy  even  though  no  charges  were  made 
for  tlicm.  Educational  services  entail  costs, 
ti.cy  Involve  a  prixluctlon  process,  and  there 
IP  a  supply.  We  can  look  upon  some  of  these 
educational  services  as  having  propertlea 
that  satisfy  particular  preferences  that  peo- 
ple have  as  consumers  and  also  as  having 
properties  that  can  be  trai;.sformed  into  hu- 
man capabilities  useful  in  economic  endeavor 
and.  as  such,  represent  investment  oppor- 
tunities. In  studying  the  demands  for  edu- 
cation. It  Will  be  convenient  to  classify  them 
as  follows:  d)  Tliose  educational  services 
that  are  purely  for  consumption.  (2i  those 
that  are  purely  for  Investment,  and  (3)  those 
that  are  Intrinsic  complements  In  serving 
both  consiunptlon  and  investment  objectives. 
Are  there  any  servicer  that  are  purely  lor 
consxmiption?  DllTlcult  as  it  may  be  to 
Identify  them,  Bvirciy  there  are  some  such. 
Education  prides  itself  on  its  contributions 
to  the  quality  of  life.  An  appreciation  of  the 
fine  arts  belorgs  here,  as  does  a  part  of  a 
liberal  education  as  traditionally  conceited, 
and  so  do  parts  of  home  economics  and 
courses  In  finishing  schools.  Kindergarten 
and  education  for  the  use  ol  free  time  by 
older  children  and  adults  aro  also  of  this 
sort,  so  it  would  seem. 

Other  educational  ser\"lre.s  are  acquired 
purely  as  an  Investment.  Education  which 
Is  undertaken  by  individuals  to  improve 
their  capabilities  to  do  the  work  they  are  at 
belongs  In  this  chiss.  The  attendance  at 
school  on  a  part-time  basis  wliile  working 
la  of  some  importance.  On-the-job  train- 
ing undoubtedly  is  a  large  factor  in  this 
connection  but  it  Is  not  acquired  In  our 
schools.  In  some  vocational  training,  and 
also  In  some  technical  and  proff-sslonal  edu- 
cation, schools  do  offer  programs  of  instruc- 
tion for  individuals  who  only  want  to  qualify 
for  better  Jobs  on  ahead.  Nevertheless.  It 
seems  th«t  only  u  small  part  of  the  education 
in  our  schools  should  be  c'.a^sified  as  being 
purely  for  investment 

By  all  odds,  most  education  is  neither  pure 
consumption  nor  pure  investment  but  serves 
both  of  these  purposes,  and  the  two  are 
complements.  It  may  be  helpful  to  trv  to 
rank  them  as  follows:  (1)  Primarily  con- 
sumption and  only  secondarily  Investment. 
Most  families  In  the  United  States  presently 
seem  to  look  upon  elementary  education  in 
this  way.  (2i  Consumption  and  investment 
considerations  that  are  more  nearly  eqiiaJ; 
our  secondary  schools  that  are  not  mainly 
vocational  belong  in  this  class  as  they  are 
viewed  both  by  parents  and  students  of  that 
age  group,  as  does  much  of  the  education 
In  Some  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges.  (31 
Educational  services  that  are  sought"'  pri- 
marily for  lnvestm,ent  and  only  secondarily 
for  consumption  purposes.  This  class  in- 
cludes most  college  and  university  education 
in  the  United  S^atei^  nearly  all  profe.«-sional 
education  ( lawyers,  doctors  of  med'cine,  engi- 
neers, technologists  with  advanced  dogrees), 
and  some  adult  education  and  organized 
ex'enslon  programs. 

It  miy  turn  out  that  some  educational 
services  are  subject  to  particular  cost  condi- 
tions, that  is.  to  constant  costs;  others  to 
decreasing  co6t.s:  and  still  others  to  increas- 
ing costs.  I  know  of  no  evidence  that  would 
indicate  that  something  useful  can  be  done 
along  these  lines  at  present.  Given  the  dy- 
namic character  of  the  economic  growth  we 
have  had  for  some  decades,  and  given  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  resources  used  in  pro- 
ducing educational  services  are  the  work  of 
humnn  agents  (teachers  and  the  time  and 
effort  of  students)  and  that  the  prices  of 
these  productive  rervlces  per  unit  have 
been  rising  relative  to  the  prices  of  the  ma- 
terial goods  used  in  education,  the  supply 
price  of  a  unit  of  education  has  been  rlsuig 


relative  to  other  things  that  require  propor- 
tionally leas  human  effort  to  jwoducc.* 

It  should,  also,  be  noted  that,  since  the 
quality  of  educational  services  has  been  im- 
proved over  time,  it  la  important  to  take 
account  of  such  Improvements  both  in 
studying  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of 
these  services. 

Tlie  demand:  The  demand  for  educational 
.services  as  shown  above  Is  of  two  parts:  one. 
based  on  consumer  behavior  in  con'^iimp- 
tlon.  and  the  other  based  on  the  behavior 
of  people  in  Investing  in  themselves. 

But  Is  this  not  pressing  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic concepts  all  too  far?  Is  there  any 
reality  in  applying  these  notions  about  de- 
mand and  tho.-:c  that  we  come  to  later  about 
Eup2->:y  to  the  behavior  of  families,  studcr.ts, 
and  those  who  manage  our  schcxals?  Chil- 
dren are  legally  required  to  attend  school 
for  many  years.  Neither  students  nor  par- 
ents have  any  choice  in  the  matter.  TTie 
services  cf  our  schools  are  not  for  sale; 
schools  are  not  run  for  a  profit;  they  are 
beyond  the  cnlculus  of  the  market;  and,  for 
all  the.-o  reasons.  It  will  be  sn!d  that  an  at- 
tempt ?u-:h  as  this  to  apply  economic  con- 
c*pt.s  to  education  is  highly  artificial. 

S  n'.e  person:,!  introspections  m;-.y  be  rcr- 
mtsslble  to  get  at  motivations  and  to  see  how 
people   may    think   and   act   with  regard    to 
these  issues.     Let  me  take  the  reader   back 
to  a  sm.~ll  rural  community  in  a  setting  where 
elementary    education    w.is    provided    by    an 
elScicnt  or.e-room  school.     Members  of  these 
families   were  the   board   that  made   all   the 
b.-'-.'^lc    dcci-'^ions.     Think   of   this   board   as   a 
very  small   conrunier   cooperative  In   which 
er.ch  member  had  one  vote.     The  members 
of  this  board  paid  the  bills  by  voting  taxes 
on  their  property.     The  salary  of  the  teacher 
was  the  principal  Item  in  the  money  costs 
that  had  to  come  out  of  taxes.     The  members 
of  this  board  considered  this  salary  with  care 
ag.iln.'t   whnt  they  received  in  education  as 
they  saw  It.     In  the  case  of  the  older  chil- 
dren, parents  were,  also,  very  much  aware  of 
the  income  foregone  In  their  not  having  their 
children  available  for  farmwork  while  they 
attended  school.     Compulsory  school  attend- 
ance   laws    followed    more    often    than    they 
took  the  lead  In  making  for  schocl  attend- 
ance."    For  high  school  and  college,  the  con- 
nections  between  taxes  and   value  received 
froni  education  were  less  close.     On  the  other 
h.nnd.  for  children  in  high  school  or  college, 
it   was   necessary  to  enter  upon  several   ex- 
penditures that  were  large  for  the  family,  and 
the?e    were    mtich    discussed    and    carefully 
evaluated.  I.e.,  board  and  room  (high  schc>ol, 
too.    meant    leaving    home),    tuition,    seme 
travel,  books,  and   appropriate  clothes.     In- 
come forgone  became  exceedingly  important. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  costs  of  having  a 
student  attend  high  school  and  college  was 
not  for  the  parents  or  for  the  student  merely 
r-msumptlon;  it  was  primarily  an  iuvestment 
In  the  student's  future  capabilities.     In  mak- 
ing us  decision  the  family  was  keenly  aware 
that  it  must  cut  into  Its  savings  or  reduce  Its 
consumption  of  conventional  things,  or  do 
both.     Tills  meant  that  tlie  family  income 
was  reduced  from  what  It  would  have  been 
had  the  student  stayed  at  home  and  heli>ed 
with  the  farmwork.     These  economic  attri- 
butes of    education    in  such    a   face-to-face 
rural    community    were    readily    discernible. 
While  they  may  n :t  be  quite  this  evident  and 


•  In  "The  Emerging  Economic  Scene  and 
Its  Relation  to  High  School  Education."  in 
"The  High  School  in  a  New  Era."  pp.  97-109 
(edited  by  Francis  S.  Chase  and  Harold  A. 
Anderson.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1958).  I  consider  why  it  Is  that  the 
cost«  of  education  rise  more  than  does  the 
cost  of  living. 

'See  George  J.  Stlgler,  "Employment  and 
Compensation  in  Education,"  p.  8  and  appen- 
dix B.  Occasional  Paper  No.  33.  New  York : 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1950. 


as  observable  In  today's  larger  and  more 
complex  urban  communities,  the  underlying 
elements  of  costs  and  value  received  are  fully 
as  real. 

So  let  me  rettirn  to  the  demand  for  educa- 
tion Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
growth,  composition,  and  location  of  the 
population.  Immigration  plays  a  role  even 
today,  and  the  people  who  enter  may  come 
with  little  or  with  much  education.  Most  of 
this  growth  has  been  Indigenous  but  uneven, 
and  mamly  because  of  variations  In  blrih 
rate  the  changes  in  population  growth  eince 
the  thirties  have  very  much  altered  the 
size  of  various  age  groups  in  the  school  popu- 
lation. 

Th:  lncre;ises  in  these  age  grovips  have 
been  moving  through  the  total  populatiun 
like  successive  large  waves  followmg  a 
storm.  The  crests  of  these  waves  vary  sub- 
stantially in  time  and  by  location.  Internal 
migration  has  altered  these  locational  effects 
(internal  migration  is  an  exceedingly  com- 
plex variable).  Some  of  it  is  in  response  to 
diflerences  m  earning  oppxjrtunities  as  people 
leave  agriculture  and  o;her  depressed  areas; 
some  of  it  is  an  adjustment  to  differences  in 
the  attractiveness  of  comjnunities  as  a  place 
to  live  and  to  rear  a  family,  as  people  leave 
the  core  of  the  big  cities  and  take  up  resi- 
dence In  suburban  areas  or  move  to  the  west 
coast. 

The  number  of  children  per  family  of  the 
various  subpopulatlons  has  been  narrowed 
significantly  since  the  early  forties,  and  the 
median  number  has  become  larger. , 

Economists  make  much  of  the(.^ncome 
elasticity  of  the  demand,  which  expresses  a 
relationship  between  income  and  the  quan- 
tity of  a  good  or  service  acquired  by  con- 
sumers, other  things  equal.  If  income  were 
to  rise  10  percent  per  family  and  families 
were  tu  increase  their  consumption  of  a  par- 
ticular good  by  less  than  10  percent,  it  is 
said  lo  be  inelastic.  The  income  elasucuy 
of  the  demand  for  farm  foods,  for  example, 
in  the  United  States,  is  highly  inelastic, 
about  two-tenths.  (A  1 -percent  rise  In  in- 
come person  gives  rise  to  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  such  purchases,  other  things 
equal.)  As  yet  we  have  very  little  empiri- 
cal knowledge  about  income  elasticity  of 
tile  demand  for  education,  viewed  as  a  "con- 
sumer good."  Such  bits  of  evidence  as  we 
have  suggest  that  it  is  highly  elastic. 

In  any  attempts  that  are  made  to  deter- 
mine the  demand  for  education,  we  do  well 
to  introduce  the  level  of  education  of  par- 
ents as  a  variable.  If  this  is  an  important 
factor,  then  the  Increase  in  the  level  of  the 
education  cf  p.irents  that  has  taken  place 
during  recent  decades  in  the  United  States 
will  p'.ay  a  substantial  role  in  the  way  fami- 
Ues  allocate  their  income  to  obtain  more  and 
better   education    for   their   cliildren. 

The  more  equal  distribution  of  personal 
Income  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  dec- 
ades and.  also,  the  equalization  in  the 
number  of  children  among  families  has 
enhanced  the  income  elasticity  of  this  part 
of  the  demand  for  educational  services. 

We  have  made  no  comment  about  tJie 
price  elasticity  of  this  demand.  It  may  not 
be  rts  useful  as  is  the  income  elasticity  of 
the  demand  fo/  education  in  studying  eco- 
nomic growth.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  price 
elasticity  is  very  hard  to  gauge.  So  much, 
then,  about  a  consumer  demand  for  edu- 
cation   In    an    expanding   economy. 

There  is  also  a  derived  demand,  and  It 
may  be  much  the  more  Important  of  the 
two  In  education.  A  derived  demand  is  the 
demand  for  a  producer  good,  namely,  for  a 
resotirce  employed  In  production.  Most  re- 
sources are  reproducible,  and  the  stock  of 
such  resources  can  be  increased  by  appro- 
priate Investments.  The  behavior  of  par- 
ents and  students  in  deciding  to  Invest  in 
an  education  represents  such  a  derived  de- 
mand. Here  It  is  the  anticipated  rate  of 
return  on  such  an  Investment  that  matters. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  next  section  of  this  essay 
will  be  devoted  to  capital  formation  by  edu- 
cation, only  two  Issues  related  to  family 
income  and  to  investments  in  education 
will  be  mentioned  here,  Fnrst.  relatively 
fewer  families  in  the  United  States  are  now 
subject  to  as  much  capital  rationing  as  for- 
merly: and.  second,  many  families  and  stu- 
dents have  been  learning  that  they  can 
invest  in  an  education  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  realize  a  relatively  high  rate  of 
return  on  such  an  Investment  in  themselves 
and  in  their  children.  Some  estimates  of 
these  rat«s  of  return  will  be  presented  later. 

The  Supply:  There  Is  little  point  In  con- 
sidering the  elasticity  of  the  supply  of  edu- 
cational services  under  stationary  con- 
straints. In  a  dynamic  economy,  in  which 
real  earnings  of  workers  rise,  the  relative 
supply  price  of  education  per  enrolled  stvi- 
dent  rises  because  of  the  large  part  that  hu- 
man effort  plays  In  the  costs  of  education. 

Education  is  Indeed  a  large  enterprise  in 
the  United  States.  EKirlng  1956,  the  value 
of  all  resources  entering  into  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  college  and  vinlverslty  educa- 
tion was  $28.7  billion.  The  educational  en- 
terprise is.  as  a  rule,  of  slow  growth;  Its 
output  does  not  fluctuate  as  do  crops;  nor 
does  It  swing  up  and  down  with  business 
cycles.  Major  wars,  however,  have  altered 
its  services  substantiplly.  It  is  slow  in  ad- 
justing to  Inflation. 

More  teachers  are  required  per  1.000  stu- 
dents as  the  number  of  students  In  high 
school  and  in  higher  education  Increases  rela- 
tive to  those  in  elementary  schools.  The  to- 
tal high  school,  college,  and  university  en- 
rollment In  1900  (940,000)  was  not  quite  6 
percent  as  large  as  the  enrollment  in  elemen- 
tary schools  (^6.3  million);  In  1956  it  was 
about  38  percent  ( 10.7  and  28.2  million, 
resjjectlvely) . 

The  salary  per  teacher  rises  relative  to 
costs  of  plant  and  equipment  (per  some 
standarc"  unit)  as  a  consequence  of  the  rise 
In  wagef  and  the  salaries  relative  to  costs  of 
physical  Inputs  throughout  the  economy. 
The  value  of  the  time  of  students  (per  stu- 
dent per  year)  also  rises  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  The  wages  (earnings)  that  a  student 
forgoes  In  attending  school  have  been  in- 
creasing relative  to  the  price  of  nonhuman 
inputs,  as  In  the  case  of  teachers'  salaries, 
and  (2)  a  larger  proportion  of  all  students 
are  in  high  school  and  college  or  university 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  earning 
c.  paclty  or  students  is  substantial  during 
the  years  that  they  attend  high  school,  and 
espe<3lally  so  during  the  years  they  devote  to 
higher  education. 

A  comment  seems  warranted  about  the 
educational  enterprise,  when  we  look  at  it 
as  producing  a  stream  of  outputs  relative 
to  the  Input  of  resources  that  It  employs. 
The  Inputs,  of  course,  consist  of  the  time  of 
teachers,  school  administrators,  and  students 
and  the  services  of  plant  and  equipment. 
A  basic  difficulty  arises  in  determining 
changes  In  this  output-input  ratio  because 
there  are  as  yet  no  satisfactory  standards 
for  measuring  the  performance  of  these 
Inputs  in  terms  of  educational  output.  The 
qualitative  differences  in  education  are  ex- 
ceedingly hard  to  determine.  Even  so.  we 
k'^ow  tha*  teachers  have  a  larger  and  better 
stock  of  knowledge  to  draw  upon  than 
formerly.  Some  of  this  new  knowledge  may 
have  favorable  effects  upon  teaching  that  are 
similar  to  those  of  new  techniques  in  the 
production  of  other  commodities  and  serv- 
ices For  example,  it  is  widely  held  that  the 
lu'-truction  offered  by  most  engineering 
-•;•  nools  is  much  better  today  than  it  was.  say, 
.11  1930.  Nevertheless,  education  is  not  like 
mcst  of  the  other  sectors  of  industry  or  agri- 
culture i.i  which  output  per  unit  of  conven- 
tional Input  rises  markedly  over  time. 
Gains  in  factor  productivity  may  be  hard  to 
realize  in  education.  Accordingly,  as  eco- 
nomic growth  proceeds  and  salaries  rise  rela- 


tive to  the  costs  of  nonhuman  inputs,  the 
real  costs  of  education  per  student  per  year 
rise.  In  this  sense,  education  is  a  rising-cost 
industry.  The  importance  of  finding  ways 
of  determining  the  nature  and  the  quality 
of  the  educational  output  needs  to  be 
stressed. 

RESOURCES  ENTERING  INTO  EDUC.^TION 

Whether  we  treat  educational  services  as 
a  cultural  component  free  of  any  investment 
entanglement,  or  as  a  pure  investment,  or  as 
some  combination  of  these  two  purposes,  the 
costs  of  education  are  ba.sic  economic  facts. 
The  upper  limit  in  any  case  would  be  had  If 
we  were  to  alh.'Cnte  al!  of  the.~e  costs  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  pvirposes  Whiitever  the 
true  allocation  between  these  purposes  may 
be.  the  central  question  underlying  this  sec- 
tion is:  How  moiiy  resources  go  into  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States?  We  now  present 
several  sets  of  estimates  to  reveal  the  magiii- 
tude  of  the  major  costs  components  of  edu- 
cation and  the  accuniulated  costs  per  stu- 
dent at  successive  levels  of  education.'' 

Three  ratios  and  what  they  might  mean: 
We  are  hxjking  for  connections  between 
eduration  and  economic  growth.     Three  dif- 


ferent ratios  will  be  introduced:  i  1  )  An  edu- 
cation-labor ratio  to  show  the  amount  of 
human  etfort  going  into  educatiDU  relative  to 
the  total  labor  force  i2i  An  education-in- 
come ratio  which  relates  the  resources  enter- 
ing into  education  to  consumer  Income. 
(3)  An  education-inve.stmcnt  ratio  to  show 
the  relation  between  the  resources  entering 
into  education  and  the  resources  going  into 
reproducible  physical  capital. 

The  education-labor  ratio  is  based  on 
teachers  and  on  students  old  enough  u 
woik  relative  to  the  employed  labor  force. 
It  we  count  only  toachers.  we  observe  a  rise 
from  504.000  to  1.522.000  between  19(X)  and 
1956.  which  reiJresenis  an  increase  from  1  86 
to  2.34  percent  of  the  emphned  labor  force 
of  the  United  States.  If  we  count  high 
school  and  college  and  university  students 
who  forgo  doing  other  forms  of  productive 
work  to  attend  school,  their  numbers  were 
eqvial  to  3.5  and  16  5  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  otherwise  employed  labor  force  in  these 
2  years  (See  line  A-6  of  table  2  i  Teachers 
and  the  students  together  were  equal  to  5  3 
percent  of  the  emp!'>yed  labor  force  In  1900 
and  to  18.8  percent  in  1956  (shuwu  in  line 
A-7). 
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The  education-income  ratio  connects  the 
rise  in  educational  resources  to  consumer  in- 
conie.  It  appears  in  Inie  B  2  of  table  2.  and 
It  indicates  that  these  educational  resources 
rose  from  2.9  to  10,3  percent  relative  to  con- 
sumer income  between   1900  and   1956. 

The  «ducaiion-ltivestme:it  ratio  is  based 
on  the  resources  entering  into  education 
relative  to  the  resources  used  for  invest- 
ments c'.s  conventionally  defined,  namely,  for 
nonhuman  capital  formation.  This  ratio 
increased  from  9,3  to  33.7  percent  between 
1900  and  1956.  This  Is  a  critical  ratio  in 
this  study:  it  appears  In  line  C-3  of  table  2. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  whereas  58  per- 
cent of  the  educati:)nal  resource.s  in  1900  was 
for  elementary  education,  in  1958  only  27 
percent  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  one  important  respect,  these  three  ra- 
tios give  strikingly  similar  results:  between 
1900  and  1956.  the  resources  allocated  to 
education  rose  about  3'2  times  (a)  relative 
to  consumer  income  In  dollars,  (b)  relative 
to  the  gross  formation  of  physical  capital  in 
dollars,    and    ici    m    terms    of   labor   Inputs, 


counting  teachers  and  the  number  of  stu- 
deiits  who  forgo  earnings  In  attending 
school,  rel;ttive  to  the  employed  labor  force 
of  the  United  States, 

What  inferences  do  the.se  ratios  support? 
If  we  look  upon  all  of  the  resources  going 
into  education  as  coi;f,umption  based  on 
consumer  behavior,  these  estimates  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that 
the  income  elasticity  of  the  demand  for  edu- 
cation is  hitjhly  clastic.  A  1  percent  increa.se 
in  real  per  capita  Income  was  associated  with 
a  3  5  percent  increase  in  the  allocation  of 
resources  to  education," 

But  if  we  look  upon  all  of  the  resources 
entering  into  education  as  investments  based 
on  the  behavior  oi  people  seeking  invest- 
ment opportunities,  these  estimates  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the 
rate  of  return  to  education  was  very  attrac- 
tive. The  returns  presumably  were  larger 
than    those  to   phy.-ica!   capital   to   have   in- 


■*  Based  mainly  on  my  study  "Capital 
Formation  by  Education."  See  the  Decem- 
ber 1960.  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy. 


"Had  other  things  stayed  constant,  this 
would  indicate  an  income  elasticity  of  3,5. 
But  the  prices  of  educational  services  rose 
relative  to  other  constimer  prices,  offset  per- 
haps in  considerable  part  by  Improvements  in 
the  quality  of   the  educational  services. 


duced  the  Implied  larger  rate  of  growth  of 
thus  form  of  capital. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  underlying  pri- 
vate and  public  motives  may  have  been  cul- 
tural in  ways  that  can  hardly  be  thought  of 
as  consumption,  or  they  may  have  been 
policy  determined  for  purposes  that  seem 
remote  to  investments.  Even  if  this  were 
true,  It  would  not  preclude  the  possibility 
ttiat  the  rates  of  return  on  the  resources  al- 
located to  education  were  large  simply  as  a 
favorable  byproduct  of  whatever  purposes 
niutivated  the  laige  increases  in  resources  en- 
tering into  education.  If  so.  the  task  becomes 
one  of  ascertaining  these  rates  of  return.  If, 
however,  explicit  consumer  and  investment 
calculations  do  play  a  substantial  role  In 
these  private  and  public  decisions,  then,  to 
this  extent,  economic  theory  will  be  a  useful 
tool  for  analyzing  and  expl'-ining  these  two 
sets  of  behaviors. 

Factor  costs  of  education:  Iii  this  section. 
I  present  a  set  of  estimates  that  are  basic  in 
determining  the  real  costs  of  education  to  the 
ec'-nomy.  Whether  we  treat  education  as 
consumption  or  investment,  or  as  comple- 
ments in  tliese  respects,  or  as  serving  still 
other  purposes,  these  estimates  will  be  essen- 
tial. They  are  presented,  therefore,  in  some 
detail  so  that  others  can  use  them  in  studies 
tiiat  require  knowledge  abuut  the  aggregate 
costs  of  education. 

Among  the  priticipal  components  in  the 
total  real  costs  of  education,  the  earnings 
tliat  students  f-  rgo  whi:c  tlipy  attci.d  scl.ool 
are  of  major  Importance  These  are  indeed 
real  cost;?,  and  they  are  much  larger  than 
educators  realize.  In  !>  th  higher  and  sec- 
ondary education  they  accunt  for  more 
than  half  of  total  costs.  But  how  much 
thought  is  given  to  w.iys  of  eci^nomizing  on 
the  time  and  energy  of  student.'-:'  Their 
contributions,  measured  m  terms  of  earnings 
forgone,  are  exceedirgly  l;,rgp  ;ind  yet,  all 
too  little  account  is  taken  of  this  impor- 
tant economic  characteristic  of  education  in 
organizing  and  administering  the  educa- 
tional enterprise 

Two  master  tables  appear  in  nn  appendix. 
table  A  and  table  B,  which  set  forth  the 
conventional  costs  of  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  education,  for  both  public 
ar.d  private  schools.  They  are  more  com- 
plete than  those  heretofore  available,  mainly 
In  providing  estimates  of  the  services  of 
land,  buildings,  and  facilities  that  are  u.sed 
in  education  (see  co'.um.ns  4  and  ,"5  ^f  table 
A  and  columns  5  and  6  of  table  Bi ,  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  the  value 
of  the  services  of  property  represented  about 
one-fifth  of  all  conventional  costs  (exclud- 
ing the  earnings  that  high-school  students 
h.tve  forgone  I.  In  college  and  universitv 
education,  however,  the  Eer\ic<.s  of  property- 
were  formerly  a  substantiallv  larger  part  of 
total  costs,  although  by  1956"  thev  were  only 
about  one-fifth  of  total  costs,  leaving  aside 
the  value  of  the  earnings  that  students 
forg,--. 

As  already  stated,  an  economist  will  attach 
much  imporutnce  to  the  earnings  students 
forgo  while  they  are  in  school.  These  are 
real  costs  to  parents,  to  students,  and  to  the 
ccouoiny.  Estimates  of  the  annual  earnings 
fcrffone,  per  student,  while  attending  high 
school  and  while  attending  college  and  uni- 
versity nppear  in  table  C  of  the  appendix. >» 
In  1900  these  forgone  earnings  were  $84  per 
student  in  high  school  and  $192  per  student 
in  colleee  and  university:  by  1956  forgone 
earnings  were  $855  and  $1,943.  respectively 
(see  columns  3  and  5  of  table  C), 

We  are  now  prepared  to  bring  together  the 
various  cnst  components  that  enter  into  edu- 
cation Our  estimates  for  elementary  educa- 
tion are  complete  as  they  appear  in  column 


i 


"A  full  discussio:n  of  the  source  of  these 
estimates  and  their  limitations  appears  In 
my  study  "Capital  Formation  by  Education  " 
op.  cit. 


11  of  table  A  in  the  appendix,  Inasmuch  as 
we  assume  that  no  earnings  were  forgone  in 
the  case  of  elementary  pupils. 

The  principal  items  entering  into  the 
costs  of  high  school  education  appear  In 
table  3.  One  sees  at  once,  in  comparing 
columns  3  and  6.  the  Importance  of  the 
earnings  that  students  forgo  relative  to 
total  costs  of  this  education.  Tlie  fact  that 
this  component  has  declined  with  time  is 
surprising.  It  Is  also  surprising  that  this 
component  is  relatively  larger  for  secondary 
students  than  for  college  students.  Earn- 
ing; fomone  while  attending  high  school 
were  well  over  half  of  the  total  costs  m 
each  of  the  years;   they  were   73  percent   in 


1900  and  GO  percent  in  1956:  the  2  low  vears 
were  ]y30  and  1940.  when  they  fell  to  57  and 
58  iK'iL-eiit  OI  total  costs.  Other  and  more 
general  economic  Implications  of  these 
changes  m  resource  costs  of  high  school 
education  will  be  considered  later.  Table 
4  pro.idfs  similar  estimates  for  college  and 
uiuverbiiy  education.  Here,  tCHD.  earnings 
forgoiie  i.y  students  were  exceedingly  im- 
portant i.-^se  columns  3  and  6).  In  1900  and 
1910  these  earningB  were  about  one-half  of 
all  costs,  rising  to  63  percent  In  1920  and 
then  falling  t.-j  49  percent  in  1930  and  1940, 
With  Inflation  and  full  emplovment.  they 
then  rose  to  60  and  59  percent  "m  1950  and 
1956. 


TvHLi:  3.      l-Mrnings  Jur.jQhf  and  <.tl„r  n^otircr  ru.U  rrprestnUd  by  hi^jh  school  tdnculion 
in  the  (ruled  Slates,  1900  to  l.'t',6,  :n  current  prices 


i^Kin 
iido. 

I!l2f). 

1h;«. 

1940. 

in.vj. 


Numl>er  of 

Earnings 

students 

'     forgone 

per  student 

(1) 

(2) 

MiUioM 

0.7 

$84 

1.1 

113 

2.5 

275 

4.8 

a4 

7.1 

236 

fi.4 

626 

7,7 

865 

Total 
earnings 
forgone 

(3) 


Mittiom 
$59 
124 

R8,<i 
1,075 
1,676 
4.006 
6.584 


Rcliool 
costs 


(4) 


Millions 

$19 

SO 

215 

741 

1,  145 

2.286 

4.031 


Additional 

exix-ndi- 

tures 

(5) 


MiUiort* 

$3 

6 

34 

54 

84 

2(10 

329 


Total 


(6) 


Million* 

$M 

1H(I 

937 

1,870 

2,905 

6,  492 

10,  <»44 


Col.  2:  From  ta'  Ic  C  'api.endix  to  this  chanter ',  col   (3) 

Col.  3    Col.  (1.  innll:i.lif.!  by  col.  (2-. 

Col.  4:  From  lu>  Ic  ,\  lapiH-ndix  to  thii!  chai .ter\  col.  (W* 

Co!,  r,:  Cols.  (:i*-f(4'^  (F,\ 

1  vuLi.    i.  -Kamings  fo.ijoiie  and  oluer  resource  costs  represented  hy  college  end  uni.ereity 
e<in(<itiun  in  the  Luued  Stales,  19(MJ-19.'>6,  in  current  pnees 


Number  of 
students 

(1) 

Eiiriiinps 

forponc 

per  student 

(2) 

Total 
carninps 
fcrpone 

(3) 

School 
costs 

(4) 

Additional 
expendi- 
tures 

(« 

Total 
(6) 

iwdo.. 

Thoumnd* 
238 
3M 

598 

1.  101 
1.494 

2.  aw 

2.996 

$192 
259 
626 
509 
537 
1.422 
1,943 

Millions 

$46 

92 

374 

5«0 

802 

3.781 

5.821 

Sfillionf 
$40 
81 
\U 
535 
742 

2.  UK 

3,  50«.i 

Milliont 

94 

0 

tl 

56 

SO 

.■»7H 

5s2  1 

Mill  inn* 

imo 

$un 

W20 

182 

H'3<l 

1940 

IH.V) 

ly.v.-- 

695 

1,151 
1.624 

'■>.  2R7 
9.903 

C.  1   2:  From  tabic  C  (ipjH'ndix  in  this  chapter),  col.  (5). 
Col.  3.  Col.  (1.1  niullii'iicd  by  col.  (2). 
r,  \.  4    Fr..m  taM.'  B  (..i.jHin'ii.x  m  this  chapter),  col.  (7). 

Col   5:  Expen.iitnrcs  for  bonks,  supplies,  ex  ra  clothes,  and  travel  to  and  from  sch  ..  '  .  .^tiiiiatrd  -.a  10  norreni  of 
piirnitics  foreonr;  thu.s  111  percent  of  cnl,  ^3'.  i  .n  j  .i  jurr^  ni  oi 

(.'ol.  b;  Coi.<.  i.'t,'  ->-i,4)  ^{h), 

T.-iCLE  b —Total  costs  of  clancntarj,  high  education.  Using  these  estimates  we  can 
school,  and  college  and  university  educa-  readily  calculate  the  accumulated  total  cost 
fjon,  171  the  United  States,  1900  to  :956,  in  of  the  education  per  student  at  different 
current  prices  stages.     These  are  shown  in  table  6. 

iln  n.iUiuns  of  dollarsi  The  factor  co.st  represented  by  8  years  o: 

elementary  school  based  on  1956  prices  was 
$2,240  per  student.  Four  years  of  high  school 
added  $5,680,  making  the  total  cost  of  12 
years  of  schooling  $7,920  per  student,  of 
which  amount  43  percent  was  attributable 
to  earnings  forgone.  Pour  years  of  college 
or  university  education  required  $13,200  per 
student,  bringing  the  total  cost  of  elementary 
school,  high  school,  and  higher  education  to 
$21,120  per  student,  with  53  percent  arising 
from  earnings  forgone.  If  we  add  8  years 
of  postgraduate  work,  the  accumulated  total 
becomes  $31,020  per  student — of  which  55 
percent  was  attributable  to  earnings  for- 
gone 

THE    STOCK    or    C.^r.^BILiriES    DEVEXOPED    BY 
EDUCATION 

The  economically  useful  capabilities  of  a 
people  that  are  developed  by  education 
specifically  have  the  properties  of  a  factor  of 


Klemen- 

High 

College 

• 

lary 

school 

and  uni- 
versity 

Total 

II) 

(2) 

f3i 

(4) 

KfKI 

23<i 

Rfl 

90 

400 

h-io       ._ 

4.10 

l«fl 

ISO 

810 

lir.'d         

970 

940 

tiOt) 

2,  510 

vm 

i,y5o 

1,S70 

1,150 

4,9711 

If'lO. 

I.SIO 

2,  fiOO 

1.  rc« 

f,  S.'jn 

H'50 

4.  220 

i\  V.X) 

f,  ^<(i 

17  'Km 

I!t56 

7.  S50 

10.  '.'ro 

i*.  u^i 

2V.  :ft, 

Sources  i:;.,-i;rcs  lj,nc  leen  roundc^i:  Col.  ;  I'rnm 
ta!  ic  A   (upK'iMix  in  tl.i.'i  chsi'ter'.  col.  .11..     Col    2 

Fron:  tuMc  3.  col,  (I:.,     Col.  3    Fn.m  nil  !.    4,  ;oi.  ,<•• 
Col.  4-  >\i"\  of  cols.  '  1  .  ".■'.  aii'l  i3  . 

Factor  costs  per  student:  The  total  costs 
per  enrolled  student  In  1956  were  $280  per 
elementary  student,  $1,420  per  studsnt  In 
high  school,  and  $3,300  per  student  in  higher 
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production.  The  concept  of  a  factor  of  pro- 
dtictlon,  however,  U  very  tricky  becavuse  It 
always  bas  two  economic  faces.  In  one,  a 
factor  appears  as  Dr.  Stock  and  in  the  other 
as  Mr.  Flow.  It  Is  all  too  easy  to  become 
confused  by  these  changes  In  face.  Land  is 
a  stock;  rent  ts  a  flow.  The  size,  composi- 
tion, and  capabilities  of  a  labor  force  repre- 
sent a  stock;  the  services  of  the  work  that  i& 


done  In  an  hour  or  during  a  week  Is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  flow.  Inputs,  which  are  soine- 
time.s  referred  to  as  resources  or  as  prod  ic- 
tive  services,  whether  rendered  by  man  or  by 
material  things,  are  all  flow  concepts.  The 
natural  endowment  (land),  reproducible 
capital  (plant,  equipment.  Inventories),  and 
the  labor  force  (workers)  are  all  stock 
concepts. 


Table  6. — Resmirce  co.'fts  per  sludrnt  (hrou(/h  eleni'-nfar'!,  hf-jh  school,  and  higher  educfition 

in  the  United  States  at  lO^fi  prices 


ft  years  elementary  school  (>loHars) . 

1  year  high  sthool  uioUars) 

2  years  high  school  (flollar*) 

3  yean  hi^h  whooi  (dollars) 

4  years  high  school  ('Jollars' .-. 


PclKJOl 

inputs 
(1) 


F'arni:igs ,     Total 


forgoiif 


2,240 

1,1% 
1,704 
2,272 


Vj-J 

1 

704 

2 

V5« 

:-i. 

HI" 

Total  through  4  years  hl|;h  sthool  'dollars) 
In  p«roeQt 

1  year  collage  (iloUaxs; - 

2  yearg  eoltege  (dollars) 

3  years  coUeg*  f'lolUrs).. 

4  years  college  ('loUarsj 


(3) 


a,  MO 

1,420 
2,840 
4,260 
5,680 


Total  through  4  yean  coUepe  (dolUn). 
In  percent _ 

1  year  grarluate  or  proft-ssiomil  idollara) 

2  years  gradnste  or  profeswtonal  iiloUara) 

3  years  tradiuit*;  or  professional  i.dol]arsj 


1,3.x} 
2,706 
4,059 
5,412 


1,947 
3.WM 

.S,  Ml 

7,  7SA 


3,300 

fi.fiOO 
«.  900 
\:i  201) 


.'^(■hot)! 
inputs 

(4) 


3,  MB 


2,272 


Karnlng' 
(o'goijc 

(5) 


Total 

(f.) 


2,  MO 


3,408 


4,512 
(67> 


5,412 


1 , 3.^3 

2.  7(J<". 
4,U59 


1,VM7  I 
3.  S'.H  I 
o,s41   I 


3.,«0 
6,  iiOO 
9.  SOU 


9,924 
(47) 


4,069 


Total  throngh  4  yrars  praduatf  or  professional 

school  I'loilars.) 

In  ptTcent 


13,383 


3.408 
(43) 


fi,680 


7,920 
(100) 


7,7« 


ll,19« 
(53) 


5.ii41 


17,037 
(55) 


13.200 


21.120 
(100) 


9,UU0 


31,030 

(KKI) 


KOTB— 1956  rests  wpre  $280  for  elpmentary.  t1.420for  hisrh  school  in'!  W,3no  for  hiiiln-r  c.liiiation  i>it  ye.ir  oTsihool' 
During  high  school  I'tO  pcrii'nt  of  the  Jl.ll.li  n-pri-St'nlf  1  i:iriiit)u's  fnr'-'(iiir  [«  '■  -tii.|.  m'.  iii.!  .'y  jn-rvont  of  llw"  tS.TiKO 
ari'  earnings  forgone  jier  stuiieiit  vvliile  atu  n  iing  'olle'jo  or  iinivr-;*;.  . 


Our  measure  of  a  factor  of  production  will 
differ  depending  upon  whether  we  use  a  stock 
or  a  flow  concept;  for  example,  a  parcel  of 
land  with  perpetual  life  may  have  a  value 
that  is  20  times  as  great  as  its  annual  rent. 

The  productive  life  of  the  capabilities  of 
man  at  a  given  moment  will  differ  depend- 
ing, among  other  things,  upon  his  age.  Con- 
alder  two  engineers  who  are  equally  capable 
and  who  do  the  same  amount  of  engineering 
work  during  a  particular  year.  Their  respec- 
tive contributions  as  engineers  during  that 
year  are  the  same,  although  each  may  be 
very  different  when  viewed  as  a  stock  of 
engineering  capabilities  because  one  of  them 
may  be  a  young  engineer,  Just  starting  his 
career  and  with  a  long  productive  life  ahead 
of  him;  the  other  may  be  an  old  man,  doing 
his  last  year  of  work  before  he  retires.  The 
age  of  engineers  is,  there-fore.  Important 
in  gaging  the  stock  of  engineering  capa- 
blllMes. 

When  the  young  people  who  enter  the  la- 
bor force  have  more  education  than  the  old 
people  who  retire,  the  value  of  the  stock  of 
education  in  the  labor  force  will  rise  even 
with  no  change  in  the  number  of  workers. 
Such  has  been  the  case  In  the  United  States 
for  a  long  time.  Though  younger  workers 
back  in  1900  had  only  little  mare  schooling 
than  older  workers,  this  difference  has  be- 
come larger,  much  to  the  advantage  of  those 
In  the  younger  age  groups.  The  stock  of 
education,  accordingly,  has  become  more 
valuable  in  two  ways:  (1)  Each  successive 
age  group  has  more  years  of  schooling  and 
(2)  a  larger  share  of  the  total  education  has 
been  carried  by  the  younger  persona  than 
formerly — and  as  a  ccmsequence  the  average 
productive  life  of  this  education  has  been 
increasing. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  measure  changes 
In  the  stock  of  any  form  of  wealth  in  a  dy- 
namic economy.  It  is  doubly  difficult  to  do 
this  for  education,  for  we  are  beset  by  both 
inadequate  concepts  and  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion.    As  a  preliminary  step,  I  propose  to 


consider  a  year  of  school  as  a  b,v?tc  unit,  as 
reported  in  national  statistics.  Later,  I  use 
a  year  of  school  adjusted  to  the  length  of 
the  school  year.  We  crmiiot  yet  estimate 
the  weighted  productive  life  of  all  of  the 
education  that  the  labor  force  pos.^esses,  al- 
though a  rough  indication  is  obtainable  by 
examining  the  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  this  education  amoiig  the  labor  force. 

Number  of  school  years.— A  yeur  of  school 
completed  is  a  convenient  unit  of  measure- 
ment. It  Is  possible,  also,  to  aggreerate  the 
education  of  a  population,  In  a  very  rough 
manner,  by  counting  the  number  of  school 
years  as  one  might  count  acres,  hou.ses,  or 
tractors.  By  such  a  count  the  labor  force  in 
1957  had  completed  a  total  of  776  million 
years  of  school  compared  to  216  million  years 
in  1900.  (See  table  D  of  appendix  )  If  a 
year  of  schooling  were  about  the  same  in 
amoimt  of  quality  of  education  in  both  years 
and  If  the  distribution  of  tliese  years  of 
school  completrd  among  the  components  (.>f 
the  labor  force  were  comparable,  it  would  be 
quite  meaningful  to  infer  that  the  stock  of 
education  that  the  labor  force  posses.scd  h.id 
Increased  about  three  and  oae-half  times 
between  1900  and  1957. 

But  we  know  that  a  year  of  scb.ool  acquired 
In  earlier  years  represented  many  fewer  days 
of  attendance  than  has  been  true  niore 
recently.  The  average  attendance  of  enrolled 
pupils,  age  5  to  15,  w'\s  only  99  days  In  1900. 
whereas  it  had  leveled  oft  at  L59  days  in 
1957.  Moreover,  the  labor  force  of  1900  con- 
sisted mostly  of  workers  who  had  been  in 
school  when  the  average  dally  attendance 
was  even  less  than  99  days;  for  example, 
most  of  those  who  then  were  35  to  45  vears 
of  age  were  prestmiably  In  school  in  1870 
when  the  average  dally  attendance  was  only 
78  days  (this  leaves  aside  the  schooling  pos- 
sessed by  immigrants). 

I  have  adopted  a  proced'.ire  developed  by 
Prof.   Clarence   D.    Long"   to   adjust   school 


"  Set  forth   in    his   excellent   study,   "The 
Labor    Force    under    Changing    Income    and 


years  completed  for  the  effects  of  the  changes 
in  schcKil  attendance.  It  gives  me  an  equiv- 
alent school  year  based  on  1940.  equal  to  152 
days  of  school  attendance.  This  procedure 
gives  the  results  that  appear  in  table  7. 

Clearly,  the  schooling  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation was  greatly  overstated  In  the  early 
years  relative  to  the  more  recent  period. 
Accordingly,  adjusting  for  differences  in 
school  attendance,  we  find  that  between  1900 
and  1957  the  total  stoc'k  of  equivalent  school 
years  in  the  labor  force  ro.se  from  116  to  740 
million'  this  is  an  Increase  of  6'^.  Instead 
of  about  3'; -fold.  (Srecols  4  and  6  of  table 
D  of  the  .ippendix  i 

But  the  distribution  of  education  amnr^ 
m^m.bcrs  of  the  pop\ilation  and  of  the  labor 
force  h  is  also  changed.  As  a  flow  of  produc- 
tive •■:-rvice«  rendered  by  labor,  younger  mem- 
bers, sny  those  from  ages  14  to  24,  con- 
tributed somewhat  le.ss  of  the  total  education 
entering  into  the  labor  force  In  1956  than 
they  did  In  1900  becauro  a  smaller  proportion 
of  this  nge  group  were  In  the  labor  force  in 
1956  than  was  the  case  in  1900,  mainly  be- 
cause so  many  more  of  these  younger  people 
were  continuing  their  education.  When  we 
give  .appropriate  weights  to  each  age  group, 
we  obtain  the  distribution  shown  In  table  8. 

Tabi.k    7  — Yran    of    school    per    member   of 

th.r  lahnr  /o-r-',   li  yrars  and  older,  1910- 
57 


Table  8. — Distribution  of  equivalent  school 
years  in  the  labor  force 


Aye  Krw<ip 

N'lin;!  or  of 

«ch(Mil  ypnri  rv>r 

100  lahorers 

I'erccntage 
(iistrihution  of 
(HliieatiOD  hy 

age  groups 

IflOO 

61 

74 

187 

78 

14 

1957 

91 
132 
.S47 
249 

20 

IWO 

19,V 

U  to  \0 

15 
18 
45 
19 
3 

g 

■J)  to  24    

13 

■2SU>  44   

52 

4.i  to  64 

24 

ii5  Lind  over  

■J 

Total   ...     . 

414 

1,045 

100 

100 

As  a  stock,  however,  the  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  education  carried  by  the  labor 
forces  have  been  shifting  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  yovmger  members  of  the  labor  force 
so  that  the  total  stock  is  becoming  more 
valuable  because  more  of  It  has  become  con- 
centrated in  younger  people.  For  example, 
those  from  age  20  to  24  had  12,8  jrears  of 
school  equivalent  in  1956  compared  to  only 
4  6  years  In  1900;  whereas  those  in  the  labor 
force  who  were  In  the  ages  45-64  had  In- 
creased from  3  8  to  7.8  years.  A  comparison 
of  columns  4  and  5  of  table  9  supports  this 
Inference. 


Employment."  Princeton,  N.J.;  Princeton 
University  Press,  1958.  See  especially  ap- 
pendix F.  Professor  Long  has  very  kiiKily 
made  available  to  me  his  basic  worltsheets 
which  provide  the  adjustment  factors  on 
wiiich  my  estimates  of  equivalent  school 
years  are  based.  I  am  indeed  much  indebted 
to  him. 
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Table  9, — Equivalent  school  years  per  mem- 
ber of  labor  force 


Niimt)er  of 
years  of  school 

Relative  to  the 
averajre 

\fi  group 
(1) 

1900 
(2) 

1M7 

414-100 
1900 
(4) 

10.45-100 
1957 
(5) 

14  to  19 

20to24 

2,1  to  44 

4  ■.' 
4.1. 
4  2 
3.  K 
3.3 

11  0 

12.8 

12.2 

7.8 

5.f. 

101 

111 

101 

92 

M) 

105 
122 

117 

4,-  to  64 

75 

14  .indover 

54 

We  conclude  from  this  treatment  of  the 
stock  of  school  years  that  it  has  been  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  at  a  greater  rate  than 
has  the  stock  of  reproducible  physical  capi- 
tal. The  total  equivalent  school  years  at 
selected  dates  are  shown   in  table   10. 

Table  10. — Total  vquiialcTit  schc>ol  years  of 
the  labor  force  md  of  the  population,  14 
years  and  older,  .'900  to  1957 

(In  nnliion?  of  H'iiool  yc^ir.-;  etjutvaleiit) 


Year 


Lalwr  htrce  {   Population 


19110 
IWIU 

lyjn 
1<<3(I 
1SM<I 
1«5<I 
1957. 


116 
I«7 
217 

3K 

382 
S» 
740 


I 


212 

ri.'i 

Ull 
1,  173 


Poiirc»'  Haso»l  on  t.i'iles  P  :in<l  F.  of  the  :>ppen(llx 
'I'lie  [x)[)iiLitK)n  series  i.  s(ime»li,il  t.i  lier  th,in  tlie  lalior 
force  Series  Lecitiso  the  [irKvlure  ii>eil  ni.iy  unilcr- 
eelimate  the  prnjiortloii  of  the  |).ipiii  itinn  with  ailvan- 
tagi^f  in  e-liiftHlon  eiit.Tliig  Itie  l:stMir  lore*'  relative  to 
thise  who  <llil  not  have    lie  >aine  e-Uic-^it  lonul  rvlvautages. 

Stock  of  education  at  costs:  The  stock 
of  nonhimian  reproducible  wealth  did  not 
increase  nearly  as  much  as  did  the  educa- 
tion of  the  labor  force,  measured  in  school 
years  equivalent.  Between  1900  and  1957, 
the  stock  of  reprcduclble  wealth  Increased 
about  4.5  times,  vrhereas  the  education  of 
the  labor  force  rojie  about  6,4  times  Even 
so,  our  unit  of  meastu-ement,  a  year  of 
school  equivalent,  still  understates  sub- 
stantially the  increase  in  the  stock  of  edu- 
cation that  has  occurred  We  have  already 
noted  that  older  members  of  the  labor  force 
have  much  less  education  per  person  than 
the  younger  workers.  Moreover,  this  dif- 
ference increased  markedly  as  the  level  of 
education  rose.  Accordingly,  not  only  has 
the  stock  of  school  years  risen  relative  to 
reproducible  physical  wealth  but  it  has  also 
become  more  hea\lly  concentrated  in  the 
younger  ages;  and,  therefore,  It  has  a  longer 
average  productive  life  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  rise  in  education  were  distributed 
equally  among  the  various  age  groups.  We 
have  not  adjusted  for  this  gain  in  oiu  esti- 
mates. 

Another  important  improvement  in  both 
the  stock  and  flov/  of  productive  services 
from  education  has  been  the  large  increase 
in  the  nimiber  of  jears  of  high  schcxjl  and 
college  relative  to  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion. A  school  year,  however,  makes  no  dis- 
tinction among  these,  although  they  differ 
greatly  in  value  in  terms  of  costs.  In  1957, 
the  labor  force  had  7.5  elementary.  2.4  high 
school,  and  0.6  college  and  university  years 
of  school:  in  1900,  the  comparable  nimibers 
were  3.4.  0  56,  and  0.15  years  of  school. 
Moreover,  these  estimates  for  1900  are  very 
likely  on  the  high  side,  as  will  be  noted  later. 

Each  of  these  years  of  schooling  has  its 
co.-,ts,  I  propose  to  use  the  following  price 
tags — elementary.  $280;  high  school,  $1,420; 
and  college  and  u:alverslty,  $3,300.  These 
are  based  on  1956  prices.  Using  these  prices, 
the  costs  of  an  average  school   year,  which 


the  labor  forces  of  1957  had  acquired,  was 
$723."  The  underlying  estimates  art)  shown 
in  table  ll.^* 

Table  11. — Costs  of  education  in  labor  force 
in  1957  as  measured  by  years  of  school  per 
member 


, 

Years  of 

.school 

per 
nioniher 

(1) 

Cotts 

Costs    1       ptT 

[XT  year men  t  er 
in  lySfi  ,of  la:)or 
prices  i    for?e 
1     1>2 

(2)            (3) 

Ter- 
pen t 

(4) 

K  leruontiiry 

ilitli  sctuxil    .   . 

7.52 

2.44 

.64 

»280 
1  420 

$2,  lOfi 

•A     i'A 

28 
45 

(uUevi  anit  university 

3,300        2.099 

27 

Tot;U   

10.6 

I  7  ISM 

100 

'  \verire  inst  per  school  rear:  t7,*5«3-r- lo.fi»  J723, 

The  members  of  the  labor  force  of  1957,  14 
ye^rs  and  older,  carried  in  their  p<;rsons  a 
total  of  740  million  equivalent  jears  of 
school,  representing  a  total  cost  of  1535  bil- 
lion,■•  Census  data  for  1940  are  comparable 
with  those  for  1957,  which  encourages  us  to 
make  parallel  estimates  of  the  stock  of 
education  within  the  labor  force  Df  1940 
Table  12  gives  these  estimate  for  194(1,''' 

Table  12, — Cofits  of  education  in  lator  force 
in  1940  as  measured  by  years  o'  school 
per  member 


Years 
of 

school 
l>er 

mem- 
ber 

(I) 

Costs 

per  year 
of 

school 

(2) 

Costs 
per 

mem- 
ber of 
latnjr 
tome 
1X2 

(3; 

Per- 
cent 

(4) 

Klenentarv 

6.85 

I.  71 

.46 

S280 
1.420 
3,300 

SI, 918 
2,428 
1,518 

'  5,  8->4 

33 

Iliph  school 

41 

Cdllefe  aiivl  university- 

26 

Total   

9.02 

100 

'-  .\verajre  cost  i>er  school  year:  V',S64.0(n^9.()i;  =  $6.1n.(lii. 

The  total  equivalent  school  years  in  the 
1940  labor  force,  accordingly,  cost  $248  bil- 
lion at  1956  prices. 


'-■  An  alternative  estimate  places  this  figure 
at  $735.  obtained  by  taking  6  instet.d  of  7 
years  as  the  average  schooling  of  those  who 
had  completed  5  to  8  years  of  school. 

"  Based  on  table  138  of  the  1959  "Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States"  whicli  gives 
the  percentage  distribution  by  years  of  school 
completed  for  the  labor  force  18  to  64  years 
old,  1957.  The  elementary  subtotal  is 
(4  ■  5  6)  -i  (7  ■  26.2)  -1-  (8  X  68.3)  ^  lOOr:  7.522: 
the  high  school  subtotal  is  (2.5-19.8) 
-^  (4  ■  48.5)  -100  =  2.435:  and  the  collef;e  sub- 
total is  (2  X  8.8)  + (5  v9.2) -:  100  =  0.636.  Col- 
umn 3  Is  based  on  these  numbers,  whereas 
those  that  appear  in  column  1  havi;  been 
rounded. 

"■♦Obtained  by  multiplying  740  million  by 
$723,000.  The  same  result  will  be  hac  when 
one  adjusts  the  $7,663  per  member  of  :he  la- 
bor force  from  10.6  school  years  for  the  18- 
64-year-old  labor  force  to  10.45  school  years 
for  the  14-and-older  labor  force;  tils  ad- 
justment makes  for  $7,556  per  member  and. 
multiplied  by  70.8  million,  the  total  labor 
force  of  1957,  we  have  $535  billion. 

''  These  estimates  are  also  based  or:  table 
138  of  the  "Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  Jnlted 
States,  1959,"'  and  are  restricted  to  thi;  labor 
force  18  to  64  years  old.  Coltunn  1  is  c.erived 
for  elementary  (4x8.7)  -f  (6x39.4)  -f  (8  <51.8) 
-MOO  =  6.85;  high  school  (2  X  18,1) -f  (4  ><33.7) 
-^  100  =  1,71;  and  college  (2x7) -i-(lix6.4) 
-;  100  =  0.46. 


We  made  two  tentative  estimates  for  19O0 
These  are,  in  substance,  a  lower  and  an  up- 
per limit  of  the  costs  per  equivalent  schcxil 
year.  The  lower  one  is  $423,  and  the  upper. 
$540  in  1956  prices.  In  the  lower  estimate, 
high  school  and  college  education  is  allo- 
cated within  the  labor  force  roughly  as  It 
was  distributed  in  the  population  over  tlie 
comparable  age  groups:  in  the  higher  esti- 
mate, all  of  this  education  was  allocated  to 
the  labor  force  The  procedvu^s  for  obtain- 
ing the  higher  estimate  for  1900  are  dis- 
played in  table  13." 

Tabi*  13 — Costs  of  edticotion  in  labor  force 
in  1900  as  measured  by  years  of  school  per 

rnember 


■^'ears  of 

S-llOOl  (KT 

meral«er 


Costs 
of 

school 
|ier 
year 


Cost 
per 
mem- 
l>er  of 
lal>or 
force 


Per- 

wnt 


(Upper    (upjier 
limit  I  :  limit) 
16X2 


(la)       (16) 


Eleinrntiiry i  3.75  ,  3.437 

Ulth  seliool I  0.31   ,0  556 

Colleee  an<I  uiii- 
vorssly o  06     0.147 


Total 


(2) 

$280 
1.420 

3,300 


4. 14      4  14 


(3) 

790 
485 
12.237  I 


(4) 

4a 

35 

22 

100 


'  Averape  cost  (ler  se-htx)l  year   $2,237.00 -r  4.14»S54*i  iXi, 

Stoclts  of  education  and  reproducible 
wealth  compared:  For  reproducible  wealth 
we  draw  on  the  studies  of  Goldsmith  For 
education  we  take  those  presented  in  this 
study.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  our 
estimates  of  the  stock  of  education  are  EtlU 
very  tentative  and  incomplete.  They  are  In- 
complete In  that  they  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count fully  the  increases  in  the  average  life 
of  this  form  of  human  capital  arising  from 
the  fact  that  relatively  more  of  this  educa- 
tion is  held  by  younger  people  than  was  true 
in  earlier  years.  They  are  Incomplete  also 
because  no  adjustment  has  been  made  for 
the  improvements  in  education  over  time 
except  as  reflected  in  the  changes  in  the  pro- 
portions of  elementary,  high  school,  and 
higher  education. 

Keeping  these  qualifications  in  mind,  even 
so.  the  stock  of  capital  farmed  by  educa- 
tion increased  much  more  than  did  the  stock 
of  reproducible  (nonhtunan)  capital.  Be- 
tween 1900  and  1957,  the  former  rose  8  5 
times,  whereas  the  latter  increased  only  4  5 
times,  both  in  constant  1956  prices  '■  The 
underlying  value  estimates  in  billions  of 
dollars  appear  in  columns  2  and  3  in  table  14. 


=•  These  estimates  are  from  a  study  of  the 
high  school  enrollment  and  graduates  and 
also  of  college  enrollment  and  graduates  from 
1900  back  to  1860.  High  school  enrollment 
represented  about  0.636  of  1  percent;  and 
graduates,  0.351  of  1  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion: and.  for  college,  the  two  comparable 
estimates  were  0.270  and  0.135  of  1  percent 
Distributing  all  of  these  among  the  labor 
force  of  19(X).  we  have  for  elementnrv. 
(83  5  •  2.53)-i-,i6.58)  -^  100  =  3.43:  high schoo'l, 
(2^  5.16)  4- (4x11.33) -:  100=0.668;  and  col- 
lege,   (2v  2  46)  +(4v2.4fl)  ^100  =  4.147. 

'■  Again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  our 
procedure  understates  the  increase  In  the 
value  of  stock  of  education  within  the  labor 
force.  For  1900,  we  allocated  all  of  the  high 
school  and  college  and  university  education 
to  the  labor  force,  whereas  this  was  not  the 
case  for  1957  and  1940  because  available  pop- 
ulation surveys  gave  us  the  necessary  in- 
formation on  this  point.  Then,  too,  the 
"durability"  of  the  stock  has  been  increasing 
as  a  consequence  of  the  gains  in  education 
among  the  younger  age  groups  relative  to 
th^  older  ages.  In  addition,  there  Is  the  Im- 
MDvement  in  quality  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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Table  14. — Total  value  of  the  stock  of  educa- 
tion and  of  reproducible  nonhuman  wealth 
in  the  United  States.  1900  to  1957.  in  1955 
or  1956  prices 

[In  billions  of  Jolkirs] 


tAiuOt' 

Educs*- 

tional 

tlonal 

stock  of 

stock  of 

popal*- 

Libor 

tion  14 

force  14 

years  aiid 

yfju-s  and 

olclcr 

oilier 

a; 

a>> 

I'JOII 

114 

\ 

lltlO 

lti^ 

U4  1 

WA) 

227 

127 

ly*) 

32S 

ISO 

194*) 

«M> 

24K 

lyfio .,_ 

«.")« 

;(5« 

1M7 

848 

i3i 

stock  of 
repro- 
ducible 

non- 
human 
weultii 


(3J 


2S2 

4ua 

.'i2ti 

7.56 

1,270 


Tercent 
column  2 

is  of 
column  3 


(4j 


24 
24 
33 
37 
42 


Soiiroe:  CoU.  1  and  2  are  in  19.5f>  prices,  and  tt'.cv  aro 
haselontiible  F  of  the  appendix;  col.  3  is  from  Kayiiicm  1 
W.  Ooldfflnith  who  kindiy  made  luailaMc  to  nie  lis 
est  mates  of  C.S.  (national;  rppro<luc'i*.le  wealtli  in 
1947-49  prices.    I  then  adjusted  them  to  lOW  pri(rs. 

BETtTRU    TO     KDTTCATION 

If  education  were  only  consumption,  we 
would  restrict  our  study  to  the  behavior  of 
people  as  consumers,  and  we  would  try  to 
estimate  and  explain  their  demand  for  edu- 
cation. To  the  extent  that  education  is  an 
investment,  we  would  Uke  to  know  the  re- 
turn and,  among  other  things,  its  contribu- 
tion to  economic  growth.  Can  we  make  any 
meaningful  allocation  of  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion between  consumption  and  investment? 
Let  us  review  these  costs  with  this  alloca- 
tion In  mind.  The  costs  of  a  year  of  school 
in  1S56  prices  were:  elementary,  $280;  high 
school,  •1,420;  and  coUege  and  university, 
•3.300.  Thus,  the  education  of  a  particular 
student  who  advances  through  the  grades 
and  continues  on  until  he  has  won  a  Ph.  D. 
or  a  professional  degree  would  have  entailed 
the  following  accumulation  of  costs:"  ele- 
mentary (8  years),  •2^240;  high  school  (4 
years).  •7,B2(fc  college  (*  years).  •21.130; 
graduate  or  professional  school  (3  years), 
•31.020.  The  percentage  of  these  costs,  con- 
sisting of  earnings  forgone,  are  0,  43,  53, 
and  55,  respectively. 

The  total  stock  of  education  in  1957. 
valued  at  these  costs,  carried  by  the  popu- 
latl(m  14  years  and  older,  was  848  bllUon 
dollars. 

As  a  first  step,  let  us  exclude  from  invest- 
ment all  of  the  education  of  the  population 
that  Is  not  In  the  labor  force.    By  this  pro- 
cedure we  remove  37  percentof  the  educa- 
tion In  the  population   14  years  and  older 
from    the    Investment   category.     This   step 
then  excludes  all  education  that  is  not  a 
part  of  the  labor  force  from  human  capital 
formed    by    education.      The    value    of    the 
total  stock  of  education  in  the  labor  force 
was,    therefore,    •SSS    billion.     This   aUoca- 
tion,  while   simple   and  convenient.   Is   un- 
doubtedly too  drastic  because  the  education 
of   many    individuals   who    are    not    In    the 
labor  force,  consisting  mainly  of  women.  Is 
Important  for  economic  growth  for  a  niim- 
ber  of  reasons.     The  education   of   women, 
for  example,  reduces  the  subsequent  effec- 
tive costs  of  educaUon  because  of  the  criti- 
cal   role   that   mothers   play    in   moUvatlng 
their  children  to  obtain  an  education  and 
to   perform   well   while    they   are   attending 
school.    Thus,  if  we  could  get  at  the  factors 
underlying  the  perpetuation  of  education,  it 
is  likely  that  we  would  discover  that  the  edu- 
cation  of   many   persons   not   in    the   labor 
force    contributes    heavily    to    the    effective 
perpetuation  of  the  stock  of  education.    To 
the  extent  that  this  is  true,  some  part  of  the 
education  not  in  the  labor  force  contributes 
to  this  investment  process. 

Another  step   in  allocating  the   costs  of 
educaUon  between  consxunptlon  and  Invest- 

'"From  table  6. 


ment  would  be  to  pursue  our  earlier  specula- 
tions and  to  assume  that  families  and 
students  in  our  society  do  not  think  of 
elementary  education  as  investment,  that 
they  look  upon  high  school  as  both  con- 
sumption and  Investment  In  about  equal 
parts,  and  that  they  view  college  and  univer- 
sity education  mainly  or  wholly  as  an  in- 
vestment. These  assumptions  would  war- 
rant a  50-50  division  '"  and  would  allocate 
either  $424  of  the  $848  billion,  or  $267  5  of 
the  $535  billion  stock  of  education  carried 
to  investment  bv  the  labor  force  In  1957. 

But  to  allocate  the  costs  of  education  in 
this  way  would  seem  to  be  quite  arbitrary 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  apparent  re- 
turn to  education.  Althougli  parents  and 
students  may  view  the  \arioiis  levels  of  edu- 
cation as  implied  by  the  above  a.ssumptions, 
the  return  to  education  is  also  a  relevant 
criterion.  The  return  to  elementary  educa- 
tion, for  Instance,  would  appear  to  exceed 
by  a  wide  margin  to  return  t')  either  high 
school  or  college  education.  The  Implica- 
tions of  this  fact  would  be  that,  whereas 
parents  might  look  upon  elementary  school 
as  essentially  cultural  (in  our  terminology 
as  consumption),  It  Is  neverthele.ss  an  e.x- 
ceedingly  productive  Investment  In  human 
capital. 

Elementary  school  and  eiunings  In  1939. 
when  the  costs  of  a  year  of  elementary  school 
were  about  $86,  white  urban  males  with 
7  or  8  years  of  school  earned  from  $175  Uy 
$304  more  than  did  tho.se  who  had  only  5  to 
6  years  of  school,  the  differences  Increasing 
with  age.  Zeman's  estimates  of  mean  wage 
or  salary  income  of  white  urban  males  in 
1939,  for  three  of  the  younger  age  groups. 
are  shown  In  table  15.* 

Table  15. — Estimate  of  wage  and  salary  in- 
come of  white  urban  males  in  1939  for 
three  age  groups  based  on  years  of  ele- 
mentary-school education  completed 


N'ortii  ml  West 

^th 

A'^o  in 
years 

Inconu-  1  lik'-fii 
on  ye  .r*:  of 
School  com- 
pleted) 

DilTM-- 
cnrv 

Income  (liXx^ 
on  years  of 
sciiool  com- 
pleted) 

T>hjer 

7  to' 8 

5to6 

7  to  8 

5  to  6 

\ 

2.- 10  211... 
30tu34... 
35  to  44  .. 

1 

r.»7i 

I.IM 

I,  IMi 

$7% 
9t>4 

1.1. '.2 

$175 
21 U 
304 

$8!«i 
1,094 

$*1>*8 
1.045 

$'.'«t8 
244 
2130 

In  1949,  when  the  costs  of  a  year  of  ele- 
mentary school  were  close  to  $190,  the 
median  Income  of  niales  who  had  compieteti 
8  years  of  school  was  from  $492  to  $551  larger 
than  It  was  for  those  males  who  had  com- 
pleted 5  to  7  years  of  school.  T.tble  16  gives 
the  figures  for  the  three  age  groups.-' 

The  data  for  1956  are  available  for  males 
who  completed  8  years  and  those  who  com- 
pleted less  than  8  years  of  school.  For  the 
25  to  34  age  group  the  difference  in  me:ui  in- 
come (or  earnings)  was  $1,023  and  for  the 
35  to  44  age  group.  $1,087,  at  a  time  when 
the  costs  of  a  year  of  elementary  school  were 
$280.     These  three  sets  of  raw  data  are  not 


"In  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter, 
"Stock  of  Capabilities  De-.eloped  bv  Educa- 
tion," we  noted  that  28  percent  of  the  total 
costs  of  education  per  member  of  the  labor 
forces  consisted  of  elemcntarv  education  and 
45  percent  of  high  school  education  Add 
half  of  the  45  to  the  28  and  it  would  allocate 
60  percent  of  these  educational  costs  Uj 
consumption. 

=""  Morton  Zeman,  "A  Quantitative  Analysis 
of  White-Nonwhite  Income  Differentials  iu 
the  United  SUtes,"  adapted  from  table  14. 
Unpublished  doctor's  dissertation.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,   September  1955. 

»i  From  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1959,  table  140,  p.  110. 


Inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the  latter 
years  of  elementary  school  contribute  ap- 
preciably to  the  productivity  and  earnings 
of  members  In  the  labor  force. 

Moreover,  the  ratio  of  the  Increase  in  life- 
time earnings  associated  with  8  years  of  ele- 
mentary education  over  the  earnings  of  those 
with  less  than  8  years  of  school  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  cost.s  is  fully  twice  as  large 
as  the  comparable  ratio  for  earnings  and 
costs  of  a  college  education,-'- 

T.\[!LE  16. — Median  income  in  1949  of  males 
completing  8  years  of  school,  as  compared 
icith  similar  gro7i;)s  completing  5  to  7 
years 


.\JV  fUllllkS 

Year?  of  ■n-hnol  com- 
pliU'd 

Dilfi  n'nfc 

8 

5  to  7 

2.".  to  20 

$2,  2.n.'? 

2,  ■>:■: 

2,H03 

tt.7r.3 

2,  a'ls 
2,  252 

$492 

SlU 

;i(i  to  31 

35  to  44 

Return  to  high  school  education: 
Becker's  «  forthcoming  study  places  the  re- 
turn on  total  high  school  costs  In  1939  at 
14  3  percent,  and  on  earnings  forgone,  which 
in  his  study  represents  virtually  all  of  the 
private  costs,  at  19  2  percent,  after  adjusting 
the  income  data  for  mortality  and  unem- 
ployment. These  estimates,  however,  are  not 
adjusted  for  differences  In  abilities  of  IQ  be- 
tween elementary  and  high  school  students. 
Becker  indicates  that  these  differences  appear 
to  be  substantial,  although  he  stresses  that 
there  Is  little  available  evidence." 

Return  to  college  education:  Here,  again, 
I   turn   to    Beckers   estimates    based   on   the 


=-In  1956.  the  lifetime  earnings  from  18 
years  to  64  for  those  with  8  years  of  ele- 
mentary school  was  $43,000  more  than  for 
those  with  leas  than  8  years  of  such  school 
(see  table  17).  On  extreme  aastimptlon  that 
those  with  less  than  8  years  of  elementary 
school  h.-vd  no  years  of  school,  we  would 
have  8  years  of  costs  or  $280 x 8=  ^2 .240, 
giving  a  ratio  19  2.  If  we  assume  that  those 
with  le-s  than  8  years  of  school  had  com- 
pleted 4  years,  the  additional  costs  were 
$1,120  and  this  ratio  of  earnings  to  costs 
would  be  38.4.  These  ratios  for  1939  and 
1949  were  quite  simUar  to  those  for  1956 
(.see  table  17  for  further  detail) . 

*>  Gary  S.  Becker  of  Columbia  University 
Is  completing  a  comprehensive  study  of  re- 
turns to  education  as  a  part  of  the  research 
program  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research.  These  esUmates  are  quoted  with 
his  permission. 

"My  study  leads  me  to  believe  that  these 
returns  to  high  school  education  are  some- 
what on  the  high  side  for  another  reason 
which,  however,  would  reduce  the  IQ  differ- 
ences. There  was  a  considerable  difference 
in  The  elementary  education  of  those  ter- 
minating their  school  at  that  point  and  of 
those  continuing  Into  high  school.  Years  of 
school  completed  is  not  a  saUsfactory  meas- 
ure of  elementary  education.  For  the  labor 
force  in  1940.  years  of  school  completed  ex- 
ceeded by  25  percent  equivalent  years  of 
schcKjl.  based  on  152  days  of  attendance  per 
year.  Those  in  the  labor  force  who  received 
only  an  elementary  education  originated 
mainly  in  States  In  which  a  relatively  low 
proportion  of  those  in  the  14-to-17  age  group 
were  enrolled  in  high  school  (with  less  IQ 
difference,  accordingly,  between  those  going 
on  and  those  not  continuing  with  high 
school)  and  in  which  the  average  number  of 
days  of  elementary  school  attendance  per 
year  w.is  substantially  below  the  average  of 
the  United  States.  (There  were  8  States 
in  1940  in  which  less  than  half  of  the  14-to- 
17  age  group  was  enrolled  In  high  school, 
whereas  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  87  to 
90  percent  were  enrolled.) 
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dl.Tercnce  In  Income  between  high  school 
and  college  graduates,  adjusted  for  ability, 
race,  unemployment,  and  mortality.  For 
white  urban  malep,  the  private  return  In 
1940  and  1950  was  12  5  percent  and  the  return 
Xo  total  coHcre  cost.c,  including  both  earn!n:'s 
f.jrgone  and  the  conventional  college  costs 
as  estimated   by  Becker,  was  9  percent  - 

Lifetime  earnings  relative  to  educational 
costs:  The  ratio  of  additional  lifetime  earn- 
ings to  the  costs  of  the  education  associated 
with  Fuch  earnings  provide  a  clue  for  In- 
terpreting the  return  to  education.  The  life- 
tune  income  of  males  from  age  18  to  64.  in 
1939.  with  4  or  more  years  of  colJece,  ex- 
ceeded that  of  such  male  hich  school  grad- 
iiatcs  by  $39,000.  Total  coFts  was  $1,087  per 
year,  thus  $4,348  for  4  years  of  college.  The 
earnings-cost  ratio  would  be  8,97.  (Becker's 
estimate  of  the  return  to  total  cost  for  col- 
lege education  of  urban  white  males  in  1939 
is  9  percent.)  For  high  school  education, 
the  lifetime  Income  of  males  from  18  to  54 
with  4  years  of  high  school  exceeded  that  of 
males  with  8  years  of  elementary  school  by 
$25,000,  and  here  the  total  costs  were  $1,636 
indicating  a  ratio  of  15.3.  (Becker's  esti- 
mates of  the  return  to  this  education  for 
white  urban  males  In  IS'39  Is  14.3  percent.) 

These  raw  data  for  lifetime  Income  to  edu- 
cational costs  for  all  males  In  the  United 
States  from  age  18  to  64  (table  17)  Indi- 
cate that: 

1.  The  ratio  of  lifetime  earnings  to  educa- 
tional costs  Is  larger  for  5-8  years  cf  ele- 
mentary school  than  It  Is  for  either  high 
school  or  college. 

2.  These  ratios  have  been  rising  since  1939 
for  college  and  elementary  education.  They 
appear  to  have  declined  substantially  for 
high  school  education  between  1939  and  1949, 
but  to  have   risen  somewhat   since   1949. 

3.  Adjusting  the  college  and  high  schocjl 
ratios  to  Becker's  estimates,  the  return  to 
college  education  rises  from  9  to  11  percent 


and  the  return  to  high  school  education  falls 
from  143  to  10.3  percent  between  1939  and 
1958. 

THE  CONTklBUTION  OF  EDUCATION  TO    ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

A  preliminary  guess  at  this  conU;butIon  Is 

now  nos.sil)le.  I  shall  restrict  it  to  the  period 
between  1929  and  1957,  dvulng  which  the 
Flock  of  education  carried  by  the  Itixir  force 
rose  by  $355  billion  In  1956  price*.  I  pro- 
p  i?p  to  treat  this  increase  in  the  stock  of 
education  in  two  parts.  One  part  is  to  be  at- 
tribu'.ed  to  the  growth  in  the  Els;e  of  the 
labor  force:  It  accounts  for  $69  billion.  The 
other  part  represents  the  Increase  In  the  level 
of  the  Ett.ck  of  education  per  laborer:  it  comes 
to  $286  billion. 

Table  17. — Additional  lifetime  ir.come  of 
males  from  ages  18  to  64  in  the  United 
Slates,  by  years  of  school  completed  and 
ro.-fs  of  education  for  1939,  1949,  1956,  and 

1j5S 


from  $150  to  $202  billion  In  1956  prices" 
The  proportion  attributed  to  human  effort 
appears  net  to  have  changed  appreciably  be- 
tween these  two  dates  =^  If  we  take  the  share 
earned  by  labor  to  have  been  75  percent  Its 
contribution  Increased  from  $112.5  to  $226  5 
billion  over  this  period  "  The  labor  force  in 
1929  consisted  of  49.2  million  persons,  result- 
ing in  an  earned  Income  of  $2,287  per  member 
of  the  labor  force.  If  the  earnings  per  jjerson 
were  held  conrtant,-  the  labor  force  of  68 
million  In  1957  would  have  earned  $155.5 
billion.  Lab.ir  however,  earned  $226.5  billion 
or  $71  billion  more  than  It  would  have  had 
iho  can.lngs  per  person  In  the  labor  force  not 
risen.  How  much  of  this  $71  billion  Is  at- 
trlbuta^ile  to  more  education? 


^'i  ;ir«  of  school 
ctmipleted 


1939 


1949 


1&,W 


Cfi'lcgc: 

A 

B 

C  (ratio).. 
Hipli  scliool: 

A.. 

B 

C  (ratio)... 
Lkiiicntary: 

A 

B 

C  (ratio)... 


$3'.».  Of«i  l»(»2,  OfK1  .$131.  O1I0 
$4,34*  I  $9.4.=*  !  $i:<.  2lHi 
8:y7  I       S(.73 


$25,  000    $42,  noo 

li.fOf,  I  $4.  aw 

ir.;3  I      lu.3e 

$12,  OcHI  '$30,000 
$344  I  $7«) 
34:9  39:5 


9:77 

$ft4,000 

$5,  r>80 

11:27 

$4.'?,00<i  ' 
$1.  120  1 
38:4 


]9.^s 


tl."'!.0O0 

$13.  7N) 

lU:'.iO 

$70,000 

$.'.,  fOO 

11:(JU 

$47,000 

$1.  1»W 

40.  J 


»  Gary  S.  Becker,  "Underinvestment  In  Col- 
lege Education?"  Proceedings,  American  Eco- 
nomic Review,  1960.  The  private  return  after 
taxes  In  1940  was  12.5  and.  In  1950.  10  percent. 
Before  tax.  these  rates  are  about  the  same; 
the  lower  return  for  1950  Is  caused  by  the 
Increase  In  personal  Income  tax.  Tlie  9-per- 
cent rate  for  total  costs  is  before  tax  for  both 
1940  and  1950. 


NoTF  —  .\— <ift'iitinn:ilUfptiTT!e.:Arn:nf<::B— a.'.dittor.a! 
costs  of  ed ua.lion;  C=  ralio=  .V/U. 

So'irrr'  T.ifcfir^.p  incn'nc  ri'ti'Tirtr'!  riro  t'p.sc  1  on 
".Vniuiiilan-i  Lifctinip  InoouH  in  Hfl:ition  tfi  KdiKv.tion: 
ly39-190'j,"  ileriDHTi  1'.  .\luler,  liiin-;.ii  of  ('eiis:!s,  t  it'ic 
15,  an  ;u:;iul.libhea  \).x]m^t.  Ksti::i:;tc5  list-.l  litTc  with 
a'itlior'j  p^rris.sion.  Cost?  of  d-iriition  itrc  fro-:;  n:y 
study.  Tiip  clp'ppntnry  educ.ition  t  Ap?  the  -iilTcrence 
la  lifptirie  c:u-Tungs  of  tl.oso  witii  >!  year?  of  .schi.iil  and 
t!!o.st'  vviti;  lt\ss  {.U-.'.u  t>  ye.irs,  and,  for  costs,  11  is  assumed 
liint  tt.ost'  wilii  U'SS  th:j:i  8  yeur?  of  scliwjl  hmi  coii.- 
plPtc'i  4  ycnrs:  thcrpforp,  the  costs  estiinatcs  arc  f(»r  4 
;i(l-.lition)il  years  of  eler-'entary  school,  thus  iiniio'il>t<^iily 
o\er.-.!.alini!  tlie  costs  tuaiuse  Itie  uvcrnce  nmril'cr  of 
>  I'.rs  of  sr!tt>ul  co:!. lilt;  It'll  of  lliose  witii  less  ta.i:.  s  ve;irs 
of  school  was  S'lrcly  irore  than  4  ycii-s. 

Between  1929  and  1957,  the  real  Income 
of    the    United    States    doubled,    increasing 


Table   18. — Eitiniatts  of  (he  contribution  of  nhicdiion  in  the  labor  force  to  earnings  and  to 

the  United  Stairs 


*  Based  on  Simon  Kuznets'  estimates  of 
npt  national  product.  The  size  of  the  labor 
force  represents  the  civilian  labor  force:  see 
table  D-17  of  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, January  1960. 

'•  For  summary,  see  I.  B.  Kravls,  "Relative 
Income  Shares  in  Fact  and  Theory,"  Ameri- 
can Economic  Review,  XLIX  (December 
1959), 931. 

"  Thus,  25  i>ercent  of  the  national  Income 
Is  here  attributed  to  nonhuman  wealth: 
$37.5  billion  In  1929  and  $75.5  in  1957. 
Here,  Uki.  there  is  a  substantial  unexplained 
Increase,  if  the  rate  of  return  to  this  capital 
In  1929  were  to  have  prevailed  during  1957 
The  stock  of  reproducible  nonhuman 
wealth  was  $735  and  $1,270  billion  for  the 
above  two  dates,  in  1956  prices  (see  table 
14).  Adding  to  these  the  stock  of  land, 
valued  at  $248  billion  in  1957.  the  total 
national  nonhuman  wealth  becomes  $983 
and  $1,518  bnilon  for  the  2  years  under 
consideration.  A  return  of  $37  5  billion 
on  a  stock  of  $983  billion  In  1929  Implies 
a  rate  of  return  of  3.8  percent.  Applving 
this  rate  to  the  1957  stock  of  $1,518  billion 
we  obtain  $57.7  billion,  thus  leaving  $178 
billion  unexplained  (75.5  —  57.7  =  17.8).  If 
we  now  add  this  $17.8  to  the  $71  billion  for 
labor,  the  unexplained  total  becomes  $88  8 
billion. 

» Thus,  the  task  here  Is  to  explain  the 
Increase  in  real  Income  per  person  in  the 
labor  force.  Our  hypothesis  Is  that  some 
of  this  Increase  In  earnings  can  be  ex- 
plained by  increases  In  the  stock  of  edu- 
cation per  person   in  the  labor  force. 

national  income,  hdurfn  1939  and  19-'^,  in 


Estimate 


fll 


Kiiti'  of 

nturii 


Stock      of     c.hication  I  Incr.r  r  attrit.utai.lc  to  t>iis  addl-  I  Proportion  of  unexplained  In- 
added  cm  i)i.lions  of  ,      Utiiiiil   eduiHtiou    tin   billions  of  '      cnase  in  national  income  tin 
I      (l<.ii;trs.l  billions  of  dollars) 
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XlOO 
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25.7 
31.5 
49.5 


31  9 
39.1 
61.4 


•• 
4* 
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20 
M 
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'  f;"f""tliis«et  I  t.ike  the  (-tiniiite  reporte.!  hy  Heoker,  which  is  for  college  education  of  white  urban  males  adjusted  for  ahililv,  eniplovmenl,  and  mortality  for  194tiand  1[»50 
'  .My  estimate  of  the  return  to  colleee  education  in  195M.  .'       ^    .  j-     ■  ^.m  m.  ^  nmj. 

'  In  this  estimate  I  have  given  weights  to  e;K:h  level  of  education  and  applied  different  rates  of  return  as  follows: 


1«S7 

1  Weiphtsin 

educational 

stock 

(1) 

Rate  of 
return 

(j)ercent) 

(2) 

Total 

1X2 

(percent) 

f3^ 

Klpmentarv 

1              0.28 

35 
10 

11 

i,    KQ 

High  school. . 

.45 

4  5U 

College . 

27 

■1  97 

Total. 


1.00 


1/.  27 


T  hi.'  estimate  of  rotum."!  Is  hich  relative  tn  the  ot:,er  2  hecan.se  o(  the  very  larpe  contribution  attributed  to  tfie  inve.'^tii  eiit  in  elenpntarv  education  a«  <eems  to  he  the 
case  rrora  the  ratios  of  ndiiitional  lifetime  earnlnps  over  costs  o:  elementary  education  Indin.ted  in  table  17.  1  have  taken  the  lowest  of  the  ratio*  I  e  thut  for  1939  Kor  hich 
sdiooi  uud  coUege  1  have  applied  my  e»timuie.s  for  lyos. 
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The  total  stock  of  education  carried  by 
The  labor  force  in  1930  had  a  value  of  $180 
billion  in  1956  prices.  The  labor  force  in- 
creased slightly  more  than  38  percent  be- 
tween 1929  and  1957.  Accordingly,  to  Iceep 
the  stock  of  education  per  laborer  constant 
at  its  1929  level,  it  would  have  required  $69 
billion  more,  increasing  it  to  $249  billion.'" 

With  this  adjustment,  the  per  laborer  stock 
of  education  would  have  been  the  same  in 
1957  as  it  was  in  1929.  The  total  stock  of 
education,  however,  had  risen  by  $355  billion 
in  1956  prices;.Jt,  therefore,  rose  by  $286  bil- 
lion beyond  the  $69  billion  required  to  keep 
the  per  laborer  stock  constant, 

How  much  did  these  two  parts,  namely 
the  $69  and  $286  billions  invested  in  edu- 
cation of  the  labor  force,  contribute  to  the 
national  income?  The  answer  depends  upon 
the  rate  of  return  earned  on  this  Investment. 
Three  estimates  of  the  rate  of  return  are 
presented  along  with  the  result  that  each 
implies. 

Thus,  this  treatment  of  the  increase  in 
the  education  per  person  of  the  labor  force 
that  occurred  between  1929  and  1957  ex- 
plains between  36  and  70  percent  of  the 
otherwise  unexplained  increase  in  earnings 
per  laborer,  depending  on  which  of  the 
estimates  of  the  rate  cf  return  that  is 
applied. 

SOURCES  OF  INEFFICIENCY  IN  EDUC.\TION 

We  have  established  th:\t  the  educational 
enterprise  in  the  United  States  is,  indeed,  a 
\ast  undertaking:  measured  by  the  resources 
it  employs,  it  was  a  $28.7  billion  operation 
in  1956,  having  risen  from  a  small  $400  mil- 
lion enterprise  in  1900  in  prices  of  that  time 
It    would    be    surprising    if    there    were    not 


'"  Note  here  that  it  required  an  educational 
investment  of  $69  billion  (180  +  69  =  249)  to 
provide  enough  education  to  bring  the  18.8 
million  persons  who  were  added  to  the  labor 
force  between  1929  and  1957  to  the  same 
average  level  of  education  that  characterized 
the  labor  force  of  1929.  Although  this  part 
of  the  educational  investment  does  not  enter 
into  the  observed  increase  in  earnings  per 
laborer,  it  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
increase  in  national  Income  but  not  to  the 
imexplained  part  earned  by  labor. 


some  major  ineflBciencies  m  the  way  re- 
sources are  used  in  education,  guing  tills 
history  of  its  growth  and  the  weak  incentives 
tliat  exist  to  adjust  to  changes  ui  the  value 
of  the  product  and  in  the  prices  of  the  re- 
sources empl  lyed.  even  if  there  had  been 
no  technical  dcvelopmfr.ts  relevant  to  edu- 
cation   whatsoever 

We  can  dn  no  more  at  this  juncture  than 
to  indicate  the  more  likely  sources  of  in- 
efficiency th'it  m.iy  beset  the  educational 
enterprise 

1  It  is  plaus-ible  that  all  too  little  has 
bc=r;  done  Xo  er  iiomtze  on  the  time  that 
stucieiits  pir  in'u  cdiicati.:!  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  time  of  students  is  treated 
as  it  It  were  of  low  value,  whereas  in  fact. 
a=  we  have  shewn,  the  earnings  that  students 
forgo  In  attending  high  school  and  college 
pre  more  valuable  than  all  of  the  other  re- 
Eonrros  employed 

2.  Tb.e  price  of  human  effort  of  both  teach- 
ers iuid  ■'fudents  has  risen  markedly  relative 
t  )  t'l"  price  of  mptenal  Inputs.  Such  a  large 
shift  in  the  reb^'tive  prices  of  inputs  argues 
for  the  substitution  of  material  inputs  for 
human  e*Tort  in  education  wherever  this  is 
feasible  There  is  always  the  luisettled  ques- 
tion .  Is  it  possible  to  make  such  substitu- 
tions witliin  tlie  realm  of  education?  The 
facts  are  far  from  clear.  To  the  extent  that 
it  is  possible  to  achieve  substitutions,  tradi- 
tion is  strongly  set  ag.untt  doing  so.  There 
are  firmly  established  beliefs  that  equip- 
ment, better  classrooms  and  library  facili- 
ties, and  other  material  inputs  can  supple- 
ment teachers  and  students  but  cannot  In 
any  significant  measure  substitute  for  their 
time.  These  traditional  beliefs  must  be  put 
to  test  because  of  changes  m  econoniic  cir- 
cimistances.  We  need  to  find  w.iys  of  substi- 
tuting some  material  inputs  for  s>.'ine  liuinan 
effort  in  education  if  it  Is  possible 

3  If  the  economic  benefits  from  the  capa- 
bilities that  education  presently  develops  in 
students  is  as  important  as  this  study  Im- 
plies, there  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
more  thought  should  be  given  to  the  chang- 
ing demands  for  these  capabilities  and  to 
efficient  ways  of  developing  those  cap.ibilities 
that  are  most  in  demand  Both  private  and 
public  decisions  affecting  investment  in  edu- 
cation are  based  on  unnecessarily  vague  In- 


'I  \Bi.h:  X.'^-  -  Anil  i,nl  r>siiui-i-i  co.sfs  nt'  i  ihirdlionn! 


srr^irts  rejiderfd  hi/  elementarij  and  seconda 
in  current  prices 
[111  iiiilln.n>  rjf  .liillars.  except  col.  4  in  l.illioiisl 


l')rniaUijn  about  prospective  demands,  and 
they  are  made  in  a  frame  of  reference  that 
blunts  private  initliiti\e  and  swamps  public 
policy  with  other  considerations  of  minor 
importance  to  the  ultimate  purposes  that  are 
to  be  served  by  education 

4  Ihere  can  be  little  doubt  that  inflation 
can  be  a  major  disturbing  factor  in  achie-.  - 
ing  an  eificient  edticatlonal  enterprise  This 
enterprise  is  slow  and  cumbersome  in  ad- 
justing to  changes  in  the  price  \e\t\.  tlic 
kig.s  are  many,  and  iliey  exact  a  suljstairiai 
cost.  It  can  take  years  before  there  is  a 
realization  tliat  competition  from  industry 
for  talent,  whether  for  teachers  or  students 
makes  itself  felt  sufficiently  to  force  salary 
readjustment  m  education  Meanwhile,  the 
teaching  force  becomes  depleted  before  ii 
becomes  evident  to  the  public  Contrarv 
views  notwithstanding,  even  In  education 
we  get  and  h(jld  about  the  quality  of  talei;' 
that  we  pay  for 

5.  I  would  stress  the  need  to  introduce  new 
techniqiies  m  education  By  new  techniques 
1  mean  new  kinds  of  re.sources  or  mpiit.s 
that  are  superior  to  the  old  resources  thai 
they  replace.  In  this  case  m  pr'xlucing  edu- 
cational services  Cleariy.  one  thing  that  is 
Involved  here  is  the  addition  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge  to  be  taught  As  noted  earlier 
educational  institutions  that  concentrate  on 
engineering,  produce  better  engineers  in  4 
years  presently  than  was  the  case  two  or 
three  decades  ago  The  notion  of  new  and 
bett<^r  techniques  m  this  context,  however 
has  many  facets  in  addition  to  that  of  im- 
provements of  knowledge  per  se  Here,  too, 
tradition  is  strongly  set  against  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  superior  resources,  and 
thus  it  shelters  Inefficiencies;  new  techniques 
that  are  at  hand  or  could  be  developed  are 
tbif  employed, 

f>  Lastly,  and  perhaps  more  Important 
than  any  of  tht  other  factors  already  noted, 
is  the  apparent  underinvestment  in  educa- 
tion Even  when  none  of  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation of  those  people  who  enter  the  labor 
force  are  allocated  to  consumption,  the  large 
rate  of  return  on  the  total  costs  of  educa- 
tion creates  a  strong  presumption  that  more 
could  be  Invested  in  education  relative  to 
other  forms  of  investment  to  the  advantage 
of  economic  growth. 

ry  nchonh  in  /hi    I'nilcd  ,S!iit,.^.  lHOUlu  lU'ifl 


I'uliUc  siliools 


Viar 


I'.dii 
i'.*2n 


Gross  ex-        CiipitiU  N'ct  ex 

iwnditures  '      outIu\         ixTKliinri" 


(1) 


III 


215 
42r. 

I.IW. 

2.317 

'.'.  344 
'i.  <ix 
'J.V. 


(2> 


(3) 


35 

70 

154 

371 

258 

.014 

,.■^87 


l.V) 
3,5fi 

SH2 
1.  <M(i 
?.  llXfi 
4.  H24 

.s.  ,^W 


\:llllc  of 

pioi-rty 

(4) 

0.56 

1.1 

2.4 

6.2 

7,  r> 

11.4 

2:t.  9 

InipHcit 
interest 
and  depre- 
ciation 

(5) 


44 

192 
(Ml 

rm 

U12 
1.912 


Total 
piiiilic 


(6) 


224 
444 

1.074 
2.442 
2.604 
5.73C 
10,480 


Private  schools 


Gross  f  .X- 


Total 


pendituri-s       private 


(7.) 


(8) 


27 
.M 
104 
23:4 
227 
783 
1.408 


28 

.Vi 
ItlH 
24fi 
2<il 

7r,w 

.404 


Public  and  private  .-ichools 


Total 


(9) 


252 
500 

1.182 

2.H88 
2.  9.V. 

<^  -Vl.'i 
1!,  KM 


I 


Sorondiiry  'Fi.'irf!it:.r\ 


(10) 


19 

SO 

21.1 

741 

.145 

.  28f. 

031 


'  .^ourti'S  and  notes: 

Col.  1:  Lines  1-ti,  from  ■•titatisticdi  Abstract  of  the  rnitod  .=;t>ites   1V..-|  "  t  ihlr  U',- 
mid,  line  7.  from  '•Hienniiil  Survey  of  Ediicalion  in  the  fnited  Sta'ti";   lij.vj  5fi  "     '' 

C  ol.  2:  Lines  1-fi,  from  '•iiiennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  Unilod  Slitc'c   I94S- 
.■<»,    eh,  2,  table  i;  and,  line  7  from  the  19.54- .Vi  survey. 

('ol.  3:  Obtained  by  subtractinR  col.  2  from  col   1.  ' 

("ol.  4:   From  same  sourcvs  iis  col.  2. 
i   '","'•  ^:  V'll*''""'''  f>y,'"kini;  ,8  fK'rwnt  of  col,  4.    The  di.slribiition  of  i.h\..icul  as.sfts 
I?  i.hKvil  at  2<)  p.Tct-nt  land,  72  iiercent  buildings,  and  8  iktcimU  oquipmni't,  followinE 
'^J,'"7'  ^''.'.''^■^^'"'Jy'     •^■'^■''•f-''"' I'nvato  Nonprofit  Institution."^  in  th,-  VuiUd  .-States 
M  ^i--.  ,^-'"""'»'  "iireau  of  Kconomic  Kisearch,  April  l\<r,4  (not  published  i  table 

I  .a,  \\  ith  no  depreciation  or  obsoleswmt-  on  land,  3  perfvnt  on  buildines  (more 
..  .soicMviKV  than  for  colleees  and  universities  U'caiise  of  chaticiiiL-  local  and  «im- 
liuniiy  iH>puUaion.s  to  which  high  .schools  must  adjust.,  and  Id  i,.-,Tv„t  ,„,  ,.m,  . 
m.jit.  and  with  an  implicit  itHrrcst  rate  of  ,',1  i^TC^'nt.  wc  hav  ,,„  s  ,„.,,„!  r-.( '  t 
»M«1  of as.s»'t,s  per  year.  Mir.n,  |,, 

Col,  »■):  Obtained  by  adduiL'  cols.  3  and  ,'. 

Col.  7:  From  same  sources  as  col,  1.  except  line  1  is  basfd  on  liic  .  ,ii;,  i 
I"  tv^ccn  C(.il.s.  1  and  7:  and.  in  line  3  is  ba.sed  on  the  same  ratio  ,1.-,  Im,'  1 
ti.i.s»-d  on  the  ,sarae  ratio  as  line  ti. 

\.y'r!.^  ',;  ^Th,!'!;;!*'^', 'l^'^^/*""  lK>rpentage  that  col.  7  is  of  «.l,  I  and  niultiplvinL- 
cr,,   „,     I  ,„.  trr.i,>.s  c\[.enditures  of  private  schools  raiieed  from  ',1.7  to  13  4  perwnt 


(11) 


4  VI 

<M<: 

l,'M7 
l.HlO 
4,219 
7.  ttVI 


'  ilio  as  line  2 
iImI  lini'  7  IS 


pU'sklu,rS!!e^uf.n''M^^      J^!'  procerhire  .v^sntnes  thnt'ca,„t  ,1  o„rl,.vs,   value  of 

n  eIeVn^ti?v  i  h  .^f "  'J""  "  u"^'  ^^  '"•'«■"'  '""'••  '"-^  ^""'^"t  m  second.iry  than 

•'VcSnif  pi?^r  ■«<  "'^='«^^  ",'  '••'■"•'">•""■"'  an.lCon,p..,isatio,i  in  Kduc  dion.  ' 
tibl^-Tm  19  Pn  ;n  '^"V""^', '*"■■'■'"  "'  ^■'■"'^■"""  i<e:eanh,  .\,.«  York,  U..'.i. 
sch^lsVo^™;,.  t""  'T"'  '"  '"'•^^""■"t.ity  scluMils  IS  KUen  as  ,«,  and  in  secondly 
^.  Tv  oT.dL'^/n,  "/"Tf  "T''*^'"  ''''  '^'■''  ^  >'■■'''  '"  '^ti'-''*'^''*  tabic;  and  aver..' 
reaehers  i    u"  r^n'^L  T'^^'r?  '"  '»^''  ^^^"^  *'•'*'•■'■  ^""1  "'  ^e.ondary  scIkhi! 

mlTl  ^^  "*  '""  '"  '^'-     ^""'  ''"^'■■'■•'  l'"  >t»'i''"t.  «c  have 

100-;-33'*^'*^"""  '"''*'•''  ^'  '****  '"f  teacher  salary  pci   student  111  scoiidary  schools 

■"iulZTni  l-'„rvi'"'f'pV  '"  f!«''"^'"'=i'->-  schools.    A  slit'luly  lower  ratio  appears  in  the 
Iiiennial  .survey  of  Kducation  in  the  Cnito-l  .states,  Iy;jH-4(i.-  vh    1,  table  42   foot 
.i?«n    i.il'  n    I      •^^•"""''"■y-school  costs  iHT  Student  are  [ilaced  74  percent  hidier 
i   rlv  th  I®'"""'".'"'"*'  ?='T'^-     ^  ''"''   'f*"'  ''""■'^^■P'-.  no  estimates  in  the  1939-40 
TIT  .  '^"""  °°^  *°  (ietern.nc  .  x|Hiidjtures  per  siiidont  for  elementary  and 
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-Annual  resource  cosU  of  educational  services  rendered  by  collegia  and   uiavcrsilies   in   tU    United  StaU.'^,    inoQ  to   195r.    in 

current  pncts 

[In  millions  of  doll,  rs] 


1900 
1010 
1920. 
1930. 
1940. 
lO-y*. 
1950. 


Gross 

expendi- 
tures 


46 
92 

21  f, 

r,32 

7.W 
2. 'ifi2 

4,210 


A!iiiU.iry 
ente:- 

p':-ep 

(2) 


Capital 
ouUay 


(3) 


9 

IS 
43 

126 
152 

.V-iy 
7.io 


17 
90 
48 

125 
84 

417 

(..Si; 


Net 

exi'ondi- 

tures 


(4) 


ao 
44 

125 
381 

522 
1.706 

2,7S8 


V..li;e  of 
pby^i'-:!! 
proiK-rty 

(5) 


254 

4tU 

741 

1    !'.'.'• 
2.  7.S4 

.i.  27:j 
h.  90J 


Imi.ii,  1! 

intere.st 

nnd 
dpiirc- 
cmiion 


ao 
37 
so 

IS4 

2ao 

422 

712 


Tolsl 


(7) 


40 

hi 

1S4 

.■>;« 

742 
2.  12it 
3.500 


SOIRCES    A.ND    NOTES 

Col.  I:  lAnes  1  to  fi,  from  "iutitticsil  Abstratl  of  the  fnited  .^tatus,  l'j.'.5."' 
and.  line  7 froiii" Iiiennial  .''ur\ey  of  Edur-atioi;  in  the  United  States,  1951  5*;.' 
expcnditun-.s  by  puhHr  and  private  Institutions  were — 

!Ii;  million?  of  dol!ar5] 


;ble  14.5; 

These 


ruMic 


Private 


1920 
1930 

1940 
1950, 
19.56. 


I 


llfi 

100 

a^-v 

343 

351 

.W7 

429 

1   23.-? 

375 

1.835 

Col.  2:  Line?  5  to 


same  ^nutt  as  a).  1.     For  the  2  sets  of  n..st'!unon.~  tla-sf  \sere— 
jln  mdlions  of  d<,.Uars) 


Line- 1  !■>  4  o>  t,ii-'.c  1  I  y  ipttiP'.'  lhes<' au'^ili'irr  (■'i;(>rT>ris»s  (>,,nti!  i*  of  •.■r»><!sext>en^\it  ire-' 
Col    3    Line-:  4  to  7  from  "  lUe-'iu  .i  ,~ur\ey  nf  F  ',1;-  :'!oi.  ::,  t)  (    IMn-,;  -i  ,i<»<    ]ii.M  - 
5'i,"  cb   4,  sec.  11:  ar^',  lines  1  to  3  ot'tiiined  ly  Laivint  C.r.  iK;:cert  of  c<j!.  5,  iu-e.s  1  lu  :■, 
Col.  4    Ubtained  Ly  subf- ictii^'  t'  e  'iunis  of  cols   2  an'!  3  from  col    I." 
Col.  5:  From"  Hieiii.iii:  .'^iirvcy  of  Ediic;itio'i  in  the  l"r:i|p<t  (Stale*  for  ifHSU.w  "  cli   4 
H>c,  II,  tr.l  !r  T,  aid  1W4  ,'•«,     ■]  besp  e.stir,ate.s  check  closely  w  ith  Iho^c  of  Ko'  ert  Ku'le' 
"As,spf!  of  Trivate  \onpro<;i  Institutuins  11    the  Cniit-i  .sialtss,,  I8«(.i-  194^  "  .Nai.u^a, 
Bureau  of  Eronomic  Keseai'h,  .^jirii  V.kA    i.ui  j.uf  listic:,. 

Col.  0:  Oblamed  ty  Uikiri^-  ^  [cre't  of  tvl  5:  they  a.s.<ujme  no  ''ej  recititlon  :;r>  i 
ob.si.lescerct'  on  land,  2  i  ei'ent  on  i>iiil  uips  :i,  ,]  imiirovetneiius,  and  !0  lercent  on 
enuipmei.t  FollowiT.e  Robert  Uiide's  study  cltefi  above.  Uble  1I-2k  the.se  pi  ysicai 
issets  were  di.stiibnrivl  i,^  p.-j-ent  to  l»nd.  7('  peu^ri  Uj  buiMiUt's  mid  iiuproveineiil.N 
and  15  per'-erit  to  e<iuii>n)e:  t,  A,s.sii]i.in};  .,ii  i:,ic'e.^i  .-ale  u'  5,1  percent  wr  have  r  er 
Jitiuoi  iiS.>iets— 

Interest  on  all  a.sscts.             J5  j^ 

I'epreciution  ana  oi'.s.  :e,s(.-euce; 

On  bu;lU:i^\s  iimj  imi)rovements 1  40 

On  equii'ment '.""""'  1  K 

Total f.  (^J 

Cul.  7  is  iht  sum  of  cols.  4  and  6. 


Table  C. — Annual  earnings  forgone  while 
attending  high  school  and  college  and  uni- 
versity, adjusted  and  not  adjusted  for 
unemployment.  1900  to  1956.  in  current 
prices 


A  vpr;icr 

wo<'kly 

earn- 

injEs, 

all 

manii- 
fao- 

turing 

(IJ 

t8  37 
10  74 
26.  12 
23.25 
25  20 
.59  33 
80.13 

Annual  earnines  fortroi 
stiidenl  wlule  lilLeiu 

ie  per 

lUig 

'P  and 
srsity 

Year 

Hifl 

1 
school           Colle 
univ 

1 

Unad- 
justed 

(2) 

Ad- 
justed 
for  un- 

eni- 
ploy- 
ment 

(3) 

Unai- 

jusled 

(4) 

Ad- 
justed 
for  un- 
em- 
plo.v- 
ment 

(5) 

1900   ... 

$92 
118 

2^7 

2.56 
277 

8iSl 

J»4 

113 

275 
224 
2.36 
fi26 
865 

$209 
2t» 

663 

.581 

63(1 

1.4x3 

2.003 

J192 
259 

1910. 

1920 

62t) 

l'.<30.... 

1040 

.509 
5.T7 

19.50 

1956 

1.422 
1.943 

Sources: 

Col.  1:  Ecfmomic  Hpport  nf  the  President,  January 
1057,  table  E-25,  and  US.  I">eparfmcnt  of  Labor:  and 
Hi-^torical  Statistics  of  thp  United  States,  1789-1945,  a 
siipiilement  to  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
l'*4'J,  series  I)  134-144. 

Col.  2  For  hi>.di  s<':(K,i  .■Jt'ilpnfs,  col.  1  multiplied 
by  11. 

Col,  4,  For  collegi  .and  unuersily  students,  col.  1 
multiplipd  by  25. 

Cols,  3  and  5  Thp  percent  unemployp<l  is  based  on 
Ciare.nc»'  I).  Ixjnp.  "1  he  l-alor  1  oree  I  nder  Clian^ng 
Income  and  Employment,"  a  .VIIFR  study  (Priuoetou 
University  Press,  19.^.8),  app.  C,  table  C-1,  and.  (or  1956, 
table  C-2.  UnempioyeU  :wlult-miile  ©fjulvalents  In 
[lerccnt  of  the  labor  force  were  as  follows:  1900,  8.2: 
1910,  3.9,  1920,  4.2:  1030,  12.4;  1940,  14  7:  1950,  4.1;  and 
1956,  3  percent. 


Public 


Private 


1940-. I 

KTi) ■  I 

1956. __| 

, i 


,59 
255 
3(>4 


93 
2S4 
372 


Table  D. — Total  school  years  completed  of 
the  labor  force  of  the  United  State''.  1900 
to  1957 


^  p  ar 


I.al'or 
foree 

inul- 

ilOIlb 


(2; 


Total 
School     school 


years 
com- 
pleted 

per 
r*rson 


(3) 


28.1 
35.8 
41  4 
♦8  7 
62.8 
60.1 
70.8 


i 

70 

^ 

91 

8 

12 

8 

41 

9 

02 

10 

10 

10 

96 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930.. 

1940 

1'j50 

I'.l57 

Tablk  E. —  Total  school  years  completed  of 
the  population  14  and  older  in  the  United 
States.  1900  to  1957 


years 
com- 
pleted 

(mil- 
lions^ 


(4^ 


Fijuiv- 
alen  t 
1940 
coTn- 

pleted 

scliuol 
years 
■per 

person 


Tolui 

C'JUiv- 

alent 
1940 

scho<il 
vtar^ 

com- 
plete i 
(mil- 
lion sj 


21c 
2J>3 
336 
410 

476 
b07 
776 


4.14 

4  65 
5.  25 
6  01 
7.24 

8.6; 

10  45 


116 
K- 
217 
293 
:if.2 
520 
740 


j  Equiv- 

1 

1   Total 

Total 

alent 

CiJIliN- 

School 

school 

KHO 

1    alcTit 

Popu- 

years 

vears 

school 

1940 

■i  PAT 

lation 

eora- 

com- 

ye.»rs 

school 

(mii- 

plcted 

pleted 

com- 

ye^i i 

lion.s; 

per 

(nul- 

pleted 

com- 

person 

lions) 

per 
person 

pleted 
( mil- 
lions; 

0) 

(T 

(3) 

(*J 

(5} 

(8) 

1900 

51.2 

7  64 

391 

4.13 

212 

1910 

64,3 

7.86 

505 

4.65 

299 

1930 

74,5 

8  05 

800 

5  21 

3S8 

1S90.. 

89,0 

8  32 

741 

6.01 

535 

1940 

101.  I 

8  85 

895 

7.07 

715 

19,50 

112  4 

9  95 

1,118 

8,46 

951 

1957 

117.1 

10,70 

1,253 

10.02 

1,173 
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[From    the   Journal    ol   the   American    Eco- 
nomic Association,  March  1961  j 

iNVrSTMENT    IN     HUMAN     CAiTTAL 

(By  Theodore  W.  Schultz) 
Although  It  Is  obvious  that  people  acquire 
useful  skills  and  knowledge,  it  Is  not  ob- 
vlous  that  these  skills  and  knowledge  are  a 
form  of  capital,  that  this  capital  Is  in  sub- 
stantial part  a  product  of  deliberate  invest- 
ment, that  It  has  grown  in  Western  societies 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  conventional 
(nonhuman)  capital,  and  that  Its  growth 
may  well  be  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
the  economic  system.  It  has  been  widely  ob- 
served that  Increases  In  national  output 
have  been  large  compared  with  the  Increases 
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of  land,  man-hours,  and  physical  repro- 
ducible capital.  Investment  In  human  cap- 
ital Is  probably  the  major  explanation  for 
this  difference. 

Much  of  what  we  call  consumption  con- 
stitutes investment  in  human  capital.  Di- 
rect expenditiires  on  education,  health,  and 
internal  migration  to  take  advantage  of  bet- 
ter job  opportunities  are  clear  examples. 
Earnings  forgone  by  mature  students  at- 
tending school  and  by  workers  acquiring  on- 
the-job  training  are  equally  clear  examples. 
Yet  nowhere  do  these  enter  Into  our  national 
accounts.  The  use  of  leisure  time  to  Im- 
prove skills  and  knowledge  Is  widespread  and 
it  too  is  unrecorded.  In  these  and  similar 
ways  the  quality  of  himfian  effort  can  be 
greatly  Improved  and  Its  productivity  en- 
hanced. I  shall  contend  that  such  invest- 
ment in  human  capital  accounts  for  most  of 
the  Impressive  rise  in  the  real  earnings  per 
worker. 

I  shall  comment,  first,  on  the  reasons  why 
economists  have  shied  away  from  the  explicit 
analysis  of  Investment  in  human  capital, 
and  then,  on  the  capacity  of  such  Investment 
to  explain  many  a  puzzle  about  economic 
growth.  Mainly,  however,  I  shall  concen- 
trate on  the  scope  and  substance  of  human 
capital  and  its  formation.  In  closing  I  shall 
consider  some  social  and  policy  implications, 

I.    SHTING     AWAY     FROM     INVESTMENT     IN     MAN 

Economists  have  long  known  that  people 
are  an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions. Measured  by  what  labor  contributes 
to  output,  the  productive  capacity  of  hu- 
man beings  is  now  vastly  larger  than  all 
other  forms  of  wealth  taken  together.  What 
economists  have  not  stressed  is  the  simple 
truth  that  people  invest  in  themselves  and 
that  these  investments  are  very  large.  Al- 
though economists  are  seldom  timid  in  en- 
tering on  abstract  analysis  and  are  often 
proud  of  being  Impractical,  they  have  not 
been  bold  In  coming  to  grips  with  this  form 
of  Investment.  Whenever  they  come  even 
close,  they  proceed  gingerly  as  if  they  were 
stepping  into  deep  water.  No  doubt  there 
are  reasons  for  being  wary.  Deep-seated 
moral  and  philosophical  Issues  are  ever 
present.  Freemen  are  first  and  foremost 
tlie  end  to  be  served  by  economic  endeavor; 
they  are  not  property  or  marketable  assets. 
And  not  least,  it  has  been  all  too  convenient 
in  marginal  productivity  analysis  to  treat 
labor  as  if  it  were  a  unique  bundle  of  in- 
nate abMities  that  are  wlioUy  free  of  capital. 

The  mere  thought  of  investment  in  human 
beings  is  offensive  to  some  am^ng  us.'  Our 
values  and  beliefs  inhibit  us  from  looking 
upon  human  beings  as  capital  goods,  except 
in  slavery,  and  this  we  abhor.  We  are  not 
unaffected  by  the  long  struggle  to  rid  so- 
ciety of  indentured  service  and  to  evolve 
political  and  legal  institutions  to  keep  men 
free  from  bondage.  These  are  achievements 
that  we  prize  highly.  Hence,  to  treat  human 
beings  as  wealth  that  can  be  augmented  by 
investment  runs  counter  to  deeply  held 
values.  It  seems  to  reduce  man  once  again 
to  a  mere  material  component,  to  something 
akin  to  property.  And  for  man  to  look  upon 
himself  as  a  capital  good,  even  if  it  did  not 
impair  his  freedom,  may  seem  to  debase  him. 
No  less  a  person  than  J.  S.  Mill  at  one  time 
insisted  that  the  people  of  a  country  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  wealth  because  wealth 
existed  only  for  the  sake  of  people  [15|. 
But  surely  Mill  was  wrong:  there  is  nothing 
In  the  concept  of  human  wealth  contrary 
to  his  Idea  that  it  exists  only  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  people.  By  Investing  In  them- 
selves, people  can  enlarge  the  range  of  choice 
available  to  them.  It  is  one  way  freemen 
can  enhance  their  welfare. 

Among  the  few  who  have  looked  upon 
human   beings    as   capital,   there   are    three 


distinguished  names.  The  philosopher- 
economist  Adam  Smith  boldly  included  all  of 
the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  all  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  as  a  part  of 
capital.  So  did  H.  von  Thunen,  who  then 
went  on  to  argue  that  the  concept  of  capital 
applied  to  man  did  not  degrade  him  or  im- 
pair his  freedom  and  dignity,  but  on  the 
contrary  that  the  failure  to  apply  the 
concept  was  especially  pernicious  in 
wars:  •■•  •  •  for  here  •  •  •  one  will  sacri- 
fice in  a  battle  a  hundred  human  beings  in 
the  prime  of  their  U\  es  witliout  a  thought 
In  order  to  save  one  gun."  The  reason  is 
that.  '■*  •  •  the  purchase  of  a  cannon 
causes  nn  outlay  of  public  funds,  whereas 
human  beings  are  to  be  had  for  nothing  by 
means  of  a  mere  conscription  decree"  |20| 
Irving  Fisher  also  clearly  and  cogently  pre- 
sented an  all-inclusive  concept  of  capital 
[6|.  Yet  the  main  stream  of  thought  has 
held  that  it  is  neither  nppropiiate  nor  prac- 
tical to  apply  the  concept  of  capital  to 
human  beings.  Marshall  |11|,  whose  great 
prestige  goes  far  to  explain  why  this  view 
was  accepted,  held  that  while  human  beings 
are  incontestably  capital  from  an  abstract 
and  mathematical  point  of  view.  It  would  be 
out  of  touch  with  the  marketplace  to  treat 
them  as  capital  in  practical  analy.ses.  In- 
vestment in  htmian  beings  has  accordingly 
seldom  been  incorporated  in  the  formal  core 
of  economics,  even  though  many  economists, 
including  Marshall,  have  seen  its  relevance 
at  one  point  or  another  in  what  they  have 
written. 

The  failure  to  treat  human  resources  ex- 
plicitly as  a  form  of  capital,  as  a  produced 
means  of  production,  as  the  product  of  in- 
vestment, has  fostered  the  retention  of  the 
classical  notion  of  labor  as  a  capacity  to  do 
manual  work  requiring  little  knowledge  and 
skill,  a  capacity  with  which,  according  to 
this  notion,  laborers  ;u"e  endowed  about 
equally.  This  notion  of  labor  was  wrong  in 
the  classical  period  and  it  is  patently  wrong 
now.  Counting  individuals  who  can  and 
want  to  work  and  treating  such  a  count  as 
a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  an  economic 
factor  is  no  more  meaningful  than  it  would 
be  to  count  the  number  of  all  manner  of 
machines  to  determine  their  economic  im- 
portance either  as  a  stock  of  capital  or  as 
a  flow  of  productive  services. 

Laborers  have  become  capitalists  not  from 
a  diffusion  of  the  ownership  of  corporation 
stocks,  as  folklore  wotild  have  it.  but  from 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skill  that 
have  economic  value  [91 .  This  knowledge 
and  skill  are  in  great  part  the  product  of 
investment  and.  combined  with  other  hu- 
man investment,  predominantly  account  for 
the  productive  superiority  of  the  technically 
advanced  countries  To  omit  them  in  study- 
ing economic  growth  is  like  trying  to  explain 
Soviet  ideology  without  Marx  ' 

II.    ECONOMIC     GROWTH     FROM     HUMAN     CAPITAL 

Many  paradoxes  and  puzzles  about  our 
dynamic,  growing  economy  can  be  re.solved 
once  human  investment  i.s  taken  into  ac- 
count. Let  me  begin  by  sketching  some 
that  are  minor  though  not  trivial. 

When  farm  people  take  nonfirm  jobs  they 
earn  substantially  less  than  indu.strial  work- 
ers of  the  same  race.  age.  and  sex.  Similarly 
nonwhite  urban  males  earn  much  less  than 
white  males  even  after  allowance  is  made  for 
the  effects  of  differences  in  unemploymeiu, 
age,  city  size,  and  region  [21 1.  Because  these 
differentials  in  earnings  correspond  closely 
to  corresponding  differentials  in  education, 
they  strongly  suggest  that  the  one  Is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  other.  Negroes  who  operate 
farms,  whether  as  tenants  or  as  owners,  earn 
much  less  than  whites  on  comparable  farms.' 
Fortunately,  crops  and  livestock  are  not  vul- 
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nerable  to  the  blight  of  discrimination.  Tlie 
large  differences  In  earnings  seem  rather  to 
reflect  mainly  the  differences  in  health  and 
education.  Workers  in  the  South  on  the 
average  earn  appreciably  less  than  in  the 
North  or  West  and  they  also  have  on  the 
average  le.ss  education  Most  migratory 
farmworkers  earn  very  little  indeed  by  com- 
parison with  other  workers  Many  of  them 
have  virtually  no  schooling,  are  in  poor 
health,  are  unskilled,  and  have  little  ability 
to  do  useful  work.  To  urge  that  the  differ- 
ences in  the  amount  of  human  Investment 
may  explain  these  differences  in  earnings 
seems  elementary.  Of  more  recent  vintage 
are  observations  showing  younger  workers  at 
a  competitive  advantage;  for  example,  young 
men  entering  the  labor  force  are  said  to  have 
an  advantage  over  unemployed  older  workers 
in  obtaining  satisfactory  jobs  Most  of 
these  young  people  possess  12  years  of  school, 
most  of  the  older  workers  6  years  or  less. 
The  observed  advantage  of  these  younger 
workers  may  therefore  result  not  from  in- 
fiexlbiUtles  in  social  security  or  in  retire- 
ment programs,  or  from  sociological  prefer- 
ence of  employers,  but  from  real  differences 
in  productivity  connected  with  one  form  of 
hum;in  investment,  i.e  ,  education.  And  yet 
another  example,  the  curve  relating  income 
to  age  tends  to  be  steeper  for  skilled  than 
for  unskilled  persons.  Investment  in  on- 
the-job  training  seems  a  likely  explanation, 
as  I  shall  note  later 

Economic  growth  requires  much  Internal 
migration  of  workers  to  adjust  to  changing 
job  opportunities  |10|.  Young  men  and 
women  move  more  readily  than  older  work- 
ers Surely  this  makes  economic  sense  when 
one  recognizes  that  the  cost  of  such  mi- 
gration are  a  form  of  human  Investment 
Young  people  have  more  years  ahead  of  them 
than  older  workers  during  which  they  can 
realize  on  such  an  investment.  Hence  It 
takes  less  of  a  wage  differential  to  make  It 
economically  advantageous  for  them  to  move, 
or.  to  put  it  differently,  young  people  can 
extject  a  higher  return  on  their  investment 
in  migration  than  older  people.  This  dif- 
ferential may  explain  selective  migration 
without  requiring  an  appeal  to  sociological 
differences  between  young  and  old  people. 

The  examples  so  far  given  are  for  Invest- 
ment in  human  beings  that  yield  a  return 
over  a  long  period.  This  is  true  equally  of 
investment  in  education,  training,  and  mi- 
gration of  voung  people.  Not  all  investments 
in  human  beings  are  of  this  kind;  some  are 
more  nearly  akin  to  current  Inputs  as  for 
example  expenditures  on  food  and  shelter 
in  some  coimtrles  where  work  Is  mainly  the 
applicatiim  of  brute  htiman  force,  calling 
for  energy  and  stamina,  and  where  the  In- 
take of  food  is  far  from  enough  to  do  a 
full  day's  work.  On  the  hungry  steppes  and 
in  the  teeming  valleys  of  Asia,  millions  of 
adult  males  have  so  meager  a  diet  that  they 
cannot  do  more  than  a  few  hours  of  hard 
work.  To  call  them  underemployed  does 
not  seem  pertinent  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  certainly  meaningful  to  treat 
food  partly  as  consumption  and  partly  as 
a  current  producer  good,  as  some  Indian 
economists  have  done  |3].  Let  us  not  forget 
that  Western  economists  during  the  early 
decades  of  industrialization  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Marshall  and  Plgou  often  connected 
additional  food  for  workers  with  Increases  in 
labor  producti\ity. 

Let  me  now  pass  on  to  three  major  per- 
plexing questions  closely  connected  with 
the  riddle  of  economic  growth.  First,  con- 
sider the  long-period  behavior  of  the  capi- 
tal-income ratio.  We  were  taught  that  a 
country  which  amassed  more  reproducible 
capital  relative  to  its  land  and  labor  would 
employ  .stich  capital  In  greater  depth  be- 
cau.se  of  Its  growing  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness. But  apparently  this  Is  not  what  hap- 
pens. On  the  contrary,  the  estimates  now 
available    show    that    less    of    such    capital 
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tends  to  be  employed  relative  to  income  as 
economic  growth  proceeds.     Are  we  to  Infer 
that  the  ratio  of  capital  to  Income  has  no 
relevance    in    explaining    either    poverty    or 
opulence?     Or    that   a   rise   of    this   ratio    Is 
not    a    prerequisite    to    economic    growth? 
These    questions    raise    fudamental     Issues 
bc.aing  on  motives  and  preferences  for  hold- 
ing  wealth    as   well   as   on   the  motives   for 
particular    Investments    and    the    stock    of 
capital  thereby  accumulated.     For  my  pur- 
pose all  that  needs  to  be  said  is  that  these 
estimates  of  capital-Income   ratios  refer  to 
only  a  part  of  all  capital.     They  exclude  In 
particular,  and  most  unfortunately,  any  hu- 
man capital.     Yet  human  capital  has  surely 
been     Increasing     at     a    rate     substantially 
greater  than  reproducible  (nonhuman)  cap- 
it.'il.     We     cannot,      therefore.     Infer     from 
these  estimates  that  the  stock  of  all  capital 
has  been  decreasing  relative  to  Income.     On 
the  contrary.  If  we  accept  the  not  Implausi- 
ble assumption  that  the  motives  and  pref- 
erences of  people,  the  technical  opportuni- 
ties   open    to    them,    and    the    uncertainty 
associated    with    economic    growth    during 
particular    periods    were    leading    people    to 
maintain  roughly  a  constant  ratio  between 
all  capital   and   income,  the  decline   in  the 
estimated  capital-income  ratio '  is  simply  a 
signal  that  human  capital  has  been  Increas- 
ing relatively  not  only  to  conventional  cap- 
ital but  also  to  income. 

The  bumper  crop  of  estimates  that  show 
national  Income  increasing  faster  than  na- 
tional resources  raises  a  second  and  not 
unrelated  puzzle.  The  Income  of  the  United 
States  has  been  increasing  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  the  combined  amount  of 
land,  man-hours  worked  and  the  stock  of 
reproducible  capital  used  to  produce  the  in- 
come. Moreover,  the  discrepancy  between 
the  two  rates  has  become  larger  from  one 
business  cycle  to  the  next  during  recent 
decades  [5].  To  call  this  discrepancy  a 
measure  of  resource  productivity  gives  a 
name  to  our  Ignorance  but  does  not  dispel 
it.  If  we  accept  the.se  estimates,  the  connec- 
tions betv.xeu  national  resources  and  na- 
tional Income  have  become  loose  and  tenu- 
ous over  time  Unless  this  discrepancy  can 
be  resolve:!,  received  theory  of  production 
applied  to  Inputs  and  outputs  as  currently 
measured  Is  a  toy  and  not  a  tool  for  study- 
ing economic  growth. 

Two  se*s  of  forces  probably  account  for 
the  discrepancy,  If  we  neglect  entirely  the 
Index  number  and  aggregation  problems 
that  bedevil  all  estimates  of  such  global 
aggregates  as  total  output  and  total  Input. 
One  Is  returns  to  scale;  the  second,  the  large 
Improvements  In  the  quality  of  Inputs  that 
have  occurred  but  have  been  omitted  from 
the  Input  estimates.  Our  economy  has 
undoubtedly  been  experiencing  increasing 
returns  to  scale  at  some  points  offset  by  de- 
creasing returns  at  others.  If  we  can  suc- 
ceed In  Identifying  and  measuring  the  net 
gains,  they  may  turn  cut  to  have  been  sub- 
stantial. The  Improvements  in  the  quality 
of  Inputs  that  have  not  been  adequately 
allowed  for  are  no  doubt  partly  In  material 
(nonhuman)  cTpltal.  My  own  conception, 
however,  is  that  both  this  defect  and  the 
omission  of  economics  of  scale  are  minor 
sources  of  discrepancy  between  the  rates  of 
growth  of  Inputs  and  outputs  compared  to 
the  Improvements  In  human  capacity  that 
have  been  omitted. 

A  small  st^p  takes  us  from  these  two 
pu7:^Ies  raised  by  existing  estimates  to  a 
third  which   brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
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matter,  namely  the  essentially  unexplained 
large  Increase  In  real  earnings  of  workers. 
Can  this  be  a  windfall?  Or  a  quajslrent 
pending  the  adjustment  In  the  supply  of 
labor?  Or.  a  pure  rent  reflecting  the  fixed 
amount  of  labor?  It  seems  far  more  reason- 
able that  It  represents  rather  a  return  to  the 
Investment  th  .t  has  been  made  In  human 
beings.  The  observed  growth  in  productivity 
per  unit  of  labor  is  simply  a  consequence  of 
holding  tlie  unit  of  labor  constant  over  time 
although  in  fact  this  unit  of  labor  has  been 
increasing  as  a  result  of  a  steadily  growing 
amount  of  human  capital  per  worker.  As 
I  read  our  record,  the  human  capital  com- 
poiicnt  has  become  very  large  as  a  conse- 
quence of  human  investment. 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  basic  question, 
which  admits  of  the  same  resolution.  Is  the 
rapid  postwar  recovery  of  countries  that  had 
suffered    severe    destruction    of    plant    and 
equipment  during   the   war.     The   toll   from 
bombing  was  all  too  visible  In  the  factories 
laid  flat,  the  railroad  yards,  bridges,  and  har- 
bors wrecked,  and  the  cities  in  ruin.     Struc- 
tures,   equipment,    and   Inventories  were   all 
heaps  of  rubble.     Not  so  visible,   yet  large, 
was  the  toll  from  the  wartime  depletion  of 
the  physical  plant  that  escaped  destruction 
by  bombs.     Economists  were  called  upon  to 
assess    the    Implications    of    these    wartime 
losses  for  recovery.     In  retrospect,  it  is  clear 
that  they  overestimated  the  prospective  re- 
tarding effects  of  these  losses.    Having  had  a 
small    hand    In    this    effort.    I    have    had    a 
special  reason  for  looking  back  and  wonder- 
In*?  why  the  judgments  that  we  formed  soon 
after  the  war  proved  to  be  so  far  from  the 
mark.     The   explanation   that   now   Is  clear 
Is  that  we  gave  altogether  too  much  weight 
to  nonhuman  capital  in  making  these  assess- 
ments.    We  fell  Into  this  error.  I  am  con- 
vinced, because  we  did  not  have  a  concept 
of  all  capital  and.  therefore,  failed  to  take 
account  of  hianan  capital  and  the  important 
part  that  it  plays  In  production  in  a  modern 
economy. 

Let  me  close  this  section  with  a  comment 
on  poor  countries,  for  which  there  are  \ir- 
tually  no  solid  estimates.     I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  repeatedly  expressed  judgments, 
especially  by  those  who  have  a  responsibility 
in   making  capital   available  to  poor  coun- 
tries,   about    the    low   rate    at   which    these 
countries    can     absorb     additional     capital. 
New  capital  from  outside  can  be  put  to  good 
use.  it  Is  said,  only  when  it  is  added  "slowly 
and   gradually."     But   this  experience  is   at 
variance    with    the    widely   held    impression 
that  countries  are  poor  fundamentally   be- 
cause they  are  starved  for  capital  and  that 
additional  capital  Is  truly  the  key  to  their 
more    rapid    economic   growth.     The    recon- 
ciliation is  again.  I  believe,  to  be  found  In 
emphasis  on  particular  forms  of  capital.  Tlie 
new  capital  available  to  these  countries  from 
outside   as  a  rule  goes   Into   the   formation 
of  structures,  equipment,  and  sometimes  also 
into    inventories.      But    it    Is    generally    not 
available  for  additional  Investment  in  man. 
Consequently,    human    capabilities    do    not 
stay   abreast  of   physical   capital,   and   they 
do    become    limiting    factors    In    economic 
growth.    It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  there- 
fore, that  the  absorption  rate  of  capital  to 
augment     only     particular     nonhuman     re- 
sources is  necessarily  low.     The  Horvat   (8) 
formulation  of  the  optimum  rate  of  Invest- 
ment which  treats  knowledge  and  skill  as  a 
critical  investment  variable  In  determining 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  Is  both  relevant 
and  Important. 

III.    SCOPE    AND    SUBSTANCE    OF    THESE     IN\-EST- 
MENTS 

What  are  human  Investments?  Can  they 
be  distinguished  from  consumption?  Is  It  at 
all  feasible  to  Identify  and  measiu-e  them? 
What  do  they  contribute  to  Income? 
Granted  that  they  seem  amorphous  com- 
pared to  brick  and  mortar,  and  hard  to  get 


at  compared  to  the  investment  accounts  of 
corporations,  they  assuredly  are  not  a  frag- 
ment; they  are  rather  like  the  contents  of 
Pandoras  box,  full  of  difficulties  and  hope 
Human  resources  obviously  have  both 
quantitative  and  quallUtlve  dimensions 
The  number  of  people,  the  proportion  who 
enter  upon  useful  work,  and  hours  worked 
are  esstntiaily  quantitative  characteristics. 
To  make  my  task  tolerably  manageable.  1 
shall  neglect  These  and  consider  only  such 
quality  components  as  skill,  knowledge,  and 
similar  attributes  that  affect  particular  hu- 
man capabilities  to  do  productive  work  In- 
sofar as  expenditures  to  enhance  such  capa- 
bilities also  increase  the  value  productivitv 
of  human  effort  (labor),  they  will  yield  a 
positive  rate  of  return.' 

How   can    we    estimate    the   magnitude   of 
human   investment?     The  p.'-actice   followed 
in  connection  with  physical  capital  goods  is 
to  estimate  the  m.-.gnitude  oi  c.ipital  lorma- 
tion   by  expenditures  made  to  produce  the 
capital    goods       This   practice    would    sumce 
also    for    the    formation    of    human   capital 
Howe\er.  for  human  capital  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional   problem    that    is    less    pressing    lor 
physical   capital   goods:    How   to   dl£tingUi.=  h 
between   expenditures  for  consumption  and 
for    investment.      This    distinction    bristles 
with  both  conceptual  and  practical  difficul- 
ties.    We  can  think  of  three  classes  of  ex- 
pcndiiureb     Expenditures    that   satisfy   con- 
sumer   prefei-ences   and    in   no   way   enhanc? 
the      capabilities     under      diccussion — these 
icpresent    pure    consumption;    expenditures 
that  enhance  capabilities  and  do  not  satitfy 
any    preferences   underlying    constunption  — 
these    represent    pure    Investment;    and    ex- 
penditures that  have  both  effects.    Most  rel- 
evant activities  clearly  are  In  the  third  class, 
partly  consumption  and  partly   Investment, 
winch  Is  why  the  task  of  identifying  each 
component    is   so   formidable   and   why    the 
measurement    of    capital    formation    by    ex- 
penditures is  less  useful  for  human  invest- 
ment than  for  investment  In  physical  good;; 
In  principle  there  is  an  alternative  method 
for   estimating   human   Investment,   namelv 
by  its  yield  rather  than  by  Its  cost.     While 
any  capability   produced   by  human  ln\est- 
mejit   becomes  a  part  of   the   human   agent 
and  hence  cannot   be  sold;    it  is  neverthe- 
less   "in    touch    with    the    marketplace"    bv 
affecting  the  wages  and  salaries  the  human 
agent   can   earn.     The   resulting   increase   In 
earnings  is  the  yield  on  the  investment.' 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  exact  measure- 
ment at  this  stage  of  oiu-  understanding  of 
human  investment,  many  Insights  can  be 
gained  by  examining  so"me  of  the  more 
Important  activities  that  Improve  human 
capabilities  1  shall  concentrate  on  five  ma- 
jor categories:  ( 1 1  Health  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, broadly  conceived  to  include  a:i  ex- 
penditures that  affect  the  life  expectancy, 
strength  and  stamina,  and  the  vigor  and  vi- 
tality of  a  people;  (2)  on-the-job  training, 
including  old-style  apprenticeship  organized 
by  firms;  (3i  formally  organized  education  at 
the  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  levels; 
(4)  study  programs  for  adults  that  are  not 
organized  by  firms.  Including  extension  pro- 
grams notably  in  agriculture:  (5)  migration 
of  Individual  and  families  to  adjust  to 
changing  Job  opportunities.  Except  for  edu- 
cation, not  much  is  known  about  these  ac- 
tivities that  is  germane  here.  I  shall  re- 
frain  from  commenting  on   study  programs 


*  Even  so.  our  observed  return  can  be 
either  negative,  zero,  or  positive  becaiise  our 
observations  are  drawn  from  a  world  where 
there  is  uncertainty  and  Imperfect  knowl- 
edge and  where  there  are  windfall  gains  and 
losses  and  mistakes  aplenty. 

'  In  principle,  the  value  of  the  Investment 
can  be  determined  by  discounting  the  addi- 
tional future  earnings  It  yields  Just  as  the 
value  of  a  physical  capital  good  can  be  de- 
termined by  discounting  It^  income  stream 
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lor  adults,  although  In  agriculture  the  ex- 
tenalon  ■errlces  of  the  several  States  play  an 
anportant  role  In  transmitting  new  knowl- 
edge and  In  developing  skills  of  fanners 
117].  Nor  shall  I  elaborate  fiirther  on  In- 
ternal migration  related  to  economic  growth. 
Health  activities  have  both  quantity  and 
quality  implications.  Such  speculations  as 
economists  have  engaged  In  about  the  effects 
of  improvements  in  health."  has  been  pre- 
dominantly In  connection  with  population 
growth,  which  is  to  say  with  quantity.  But 
surely  health  measures  also  enhance  the 
quality  of  human  resources.  So  also  may 
additional  food  and  better  shelter,  especially 
in  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  change  in  the  role  of  food  as  people 
become  richer  sheds  light  on  one  of  the  con- 
ceptual problems  already  referred  to.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  extra  food  in  some  poor 
countries  has  the  attribute  of  a  "producer 
good."  This  attribute  of  food,  however,  di- 
minishes as  the  consumption  of  food  rises, 
and  there  comes  a  point  at  which  any  fur- 
ther increase  In  food  becomes  pure  consump- 
tion.' Clothing,  housing,  and  perhaps  medi- 
cal services  may  be  similar. 

My   comment   about    on-the-job   training 
will  consist  of  a  conjecture  on  the  amount 
of  such  training,  a  note  on  the  decline  of 
apprenticeship,  and  then  a  useful  economic 
theorem  on   who   bears   the   costs   of    such 
training.    Surprisingly  little  is  known  about 
on-the-job    training    In    modern    industry. 
About  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  ex- 
pansion   of    education    has    not    eliminated 
It.     It  seems  likely,  however,  that  some  of 
the  training  formerly  undertaken  by  firms 
has   been   discontinued    and   other   training 
programs    have    been    instituted    to    adjust 
both  to  the  rise  In  the  education  of  workers 
and   to   changes    In    the   demands   for   new 
skUla.     The   amount    Invested    annually   in 
such  training  can  only  be  a  guess.     H.  P. 
Clark  places  It  near  to  equal  to  the  amount 
spent  on  formal  education.'    Even  if  It  were 
only  one-half  as   large.   It  would  represent 
currently    an    annual    gross    Investment    of 
about    $15    billion.      Elsewhere,    too.    it    is 
thought    to    be    important.      For    example, 
some  observers  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
amount  of  such  training  underway  in  plants 
in  the  Soviet  'Dnlon,»     Meanwhile,  appren- 
ticeship has  all  but  disappeared,  partly  be- 
cause it  Is  now  inefficient  and  partly  because 
schools  now  perform  many  of  its  functions. 
Its    disappearance    has    been    hastened    no 
doubt  by  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  appren- 
ticeship agreements.    Legally  they  have  come 
to  smaci  of  Indentured  service.    The  under- 
lying   economic    factors    and    behavior    are 
clear  enough.    The  apprentice  is  prepared  to 
serve    during    the   initial    period    when    his 
productivity  is  less  than  the  cost  of  his  keep 
and  of  his  training.     Later,  however,  unless 
he  Is  legally  restrained,  he  will  seek  other 


•  Health  economics  is  In  its  Infancy;  there 
are  two  medical  Journals  with  "Economics" 
In  their  titles,  two  biireaus  for  economic  re- 
search in  private  associations  (one  in  the 
American  Medical  and  the  other  in  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association),  and  not  a  few 
studies  and  papers  by  outside  scholars.  Sel- 
ma  Muahklns  survey  is  very  useful  with 
its  pertinent  economic  Insights,  though  she 
may  have  underestimated  somewhat  the  In- 
fluence of  the  economic  behavior  of  people 
In  striving  for  health  [  14] . 

'  For  instance,  the  income  elasticity  of  the 
dem.Tnd  for  food  continues  to  be  positive 
even  after  the  point  Is  reached  where  addi- 
tional food  no  longer  has  the  attribute  of  a 
•produce    good." 

« Based  on  comments  made  by  Harold  F, 
Clark  at  the  Merrill  Center  for  Economics, 
summer  1959;  also  see  [4]. 

»  Based  on  observations  made  by  a  team  of 
US.  economists  of  which  I  was  a  member,  see 
Saturday   Review,  Jan.   21,   1961. 


employment  when  his  productivity  begins 
to  exceed  the  cost  of  keep  and  training, 
which  io  the  period  during  which  a  master 
would  expect  to  recoup  on  his  earlier  out- 
lay. 

To  study  on-the-job  training  Gary  Becker 
[1]  advances  the  theorem  that  In  competi- 
tive markets  employees  pay  all  the  costs  of 
their  training  and  none  of  these  costs  are 
ultimately  borne  by  the  firm.  Becker  points 
out  several  implicatlon.s.  The  notion  that 
expenditures  on  training  by  a  firm  generate 
external  economies  for  other  firms  Is  not 
consistent  with  this  theorem.  The  theorem 
also  Indicates  one  force  favoring  the  transfer 
from  on-the-job  training  to  attending  school 
Since  on-the-job  training  reduces  the  net 
earnings  of  workers  at  the  beginning  and 
raises  them  later  on.  their  theorem  also  pro- 
vides an  explanation  for  the  steeper  slope  of 
the  curve  relating  Income  to  age.  for  skilled 
than  unskilled  workers,  referred  to  earlier  "' 
What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  that  the  stage 
Is  set  to  undertake  meaningful  economic 
studies  of  on-the-job  training. 

Happily  we  reach  firmer  ground  in  regard 
to  education.  Investment  In  education  has 
risen  at  a  rapid  rate  and  by  Itself  may  well 
account  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  other- 
wise unexplained  rise  in  earnings.  I  shall 
do  no  more  than  summarize  some  prelim- 
inary results  about  the  total  costs  of  edu- 
cation Including  income  forgone  by  stu- 
dents, the  apparent  relation  of  these  costs 
to  consumer  Income  and  to  alternative  in- 
vestments, the  rise  of  the  stock  of  educa- 
tion in  the  labor  force,  returns  to  education, 
and  the  contribution  that  the  increase  In 
the  stock  of  education  may  have  made  to 
earnings  and  to  national  income. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  conven- 
tional  costs  of  education   consisting  of   the 
costs  of  the  services  of  teachers,  librarians, 
administrators,     of     maintaining     and     op- 
erating the  educational   plant,   and  Interest 
on  the  capital  embodied  in  the  educational 
plant.     It  Is  far  more   difficult  to  estimate 
another  component  of  total  cost,  the  income 
forgone    by   students.     Yet    this   component 
should  be  included  and  it  is  far  from  negli- 
gible.    In   the    United   States,   for   example 
well  over  half  of  the  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion   consists    of    income    forgone    by    stu- 
dents.    As   early   as    1900,   this   income    for- 
gone accounted  for  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total    costs    of    elementary,    secondary    and 
higher   education.     By    1956.   it    represented 
over  two-fifths  of  all  costs.     The  rising  sig- 
nificance of  forgone  Income  has  been  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  the  marked   upward   trend  In 
the    total    real    costs    of    education    which, 
measured  in  current  prices,  Increased  from 
»400  million  m  1900  to  $28.7  billion  in  1956 
118).     The    percentage    rise    in    educational 
costs  was  abcut  SVj  times  as  large  as  In  con- 
sumer Income,  which  would   imply   a  high 
income  elasticity  of  the  demand  for  educa- 
tion. If  education  were  regarded  as  pure  con- 
symptoms."     Educational     costs     aLso     rose 
about   three    and    a    half    times    as    rapidly 
as  did  the  gross  formation  of  physical  capi- 
tal in  dollars      If  we  were  to  treat  education 
as  pure  Investment  this  result  would  sug- 
gest that  the  returns  to  education  were  rel- 


atively more  attractive  than  those  to  non- 
human  capital." 

Much  schooling  is  acquired  by  persons 
who  •'re  not  treated  as  Income  earners  in 
most  economic  analysis,  particularly,  of 
course,  women.  To  analyze  the  effect  of 
growth  in  schooling  on  earnings,  it  Is  there- 
fore necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
stock  of  education  in  the  population  and  the 
amount  In  the  labor  force.  Years  of  school 
completed  are  far  from  satisfactory  as  a 
measure  because  of  the  marked  Increases 
that  have  uiken  place  in  the  number  of  days 
of  school  attendance  of  enrolled  students 
and  because  much  more  of  the  education  of 
workers  consists  of  high  school  and  higher 
education  than  formerly  My  preliminary 
estimates  suggest  that  the  stock  of  educa- 
tion In  the  labor  force  rose  about  eight  and 
a  half  times  between  1900  and  1956.  whereas 
the  stock  of  reproducible  capital  rose  four 
and  a  half  times,  both  in  1956  prices.  These 
estimates  are,  of  course,  subject  to  many 
qualifications.'^  Nevertheless,  both  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  rate  of  Increase  of  this  form 
of  human  capital  have  been  such  that  they 
could  be  an  Important  key  to  the  riddle  of 
economic  growth." 

The  exciting  work  underway  Is  on  the 
return  to  education.  In  spite  of  the  flood 
of  high  school  and  college  graduates,  the  re- 
turn has  not  become  trivial.  Even  the  low- 
er limits  of  the  estimates  show  that  the  re- 
turn to  such  education  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  return  to  nonhuman 
capital  This  Is  what  most  of  these  esti- 
mates show  when  they  treat  as  costs  all  of 
the  public  and  private  expendltiu-es  on  edu- 
cation and  also  the  Income  foregone  while 
attending  school,  and  when  they  treat  all  of 
these  costs  as  Investment,  allocating  none 
to  consumption.'-'     But  surely  a  part  of  these 


'"Becker  has  also  noted  still  another  Im- 
plication arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
Income  and  capital  Investment  aspects  of  on- 
the-job  traLiUig  are  tied  together,  which 
gives  rise  to  permanent  and  transitory  in- 
come eSecta  that  may  have  substantial  ex- 
pl.-inatory  value. 

11  Had  other  things  stayed  constant  this 
suggests  an  Income  elasticity  of  3.5.  Among 
the  things  that  did  change,  the  prices  of 
educational  services  rose  relative  to  other 
consumer  prices,  perhaps  offset  in  part  by 
Improvements  In  the  quality  of  educational 
services. 


"  This  of  course  assumes  among  other 
things  that  the  relationship  between  gross 
and  net  have  not  changed  or  have  changed 
in  the  same  proportion.  Estimates  are  from 
my  essay,  "Education  and  Economic  Growth" 
1191. 

■-'Prom  [19,  sec.  4].  These  estimates  of 
the  slfx;k  of  education  are  tentative  and  In- 
complete. They  are  incomplete  in  that  they 
do  not  take  into  account  fully  the  Increases 
in  the  average  life  of  this  form  of  human 
capital  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  relatively 
more  of  this  education  is  held  by  younger 
people  in  the  labor  force  than  was  true  In 
earlier  years;  and  they  are  incomplete  be- 
cause no  adjustment  has  been  made  for  the 
Ipnprovements  In  education  over  time,  in- 
creasing the  quality  of  a  year  of  school  in 
ways  other  than  those  related  to  changes  In 
the  proportions  represented  by  elementary, 
high  school  and  higher  education.  Even  so 
the  stock  of  tills  form  of  human  capital  rose 
8.5  times  between  1900  and  1956  while  the 
stock  of  reproducible  nonhuman  capital  In- 
crejised  only  4.5  times,  both  In  constant  1956 
prices. 

"  In  vAlue  terms  this  stock  of  education 
WM  only  22  percent  as  large  as  the  stock  of 
reproducible  physical  capital  in  1900,  where- 
as in  1956  it  already  had  become  42  percent 
as  large. 

"  Several  comments  are  called  for  here. 
( 1 )  The  return  to  high  school  education  ap- 
pears to  have  declined  substantially  between 
the  late  thirties  and  early  fifties  and  since 
then  hi>.s  leveled  off,  perhaps  even  risen 
somewhat,  indicating  a  rate  of  return  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifties  about  as  high  as  that 
to  higher  education.  (2)  The  return  to 
college  education  seems  to  have  risen 
somewhat  since  the  late  thirties  In  spite  of 
the  rapid  Influx  of  college-trained  individ- 
uals Into  the  labor  force.  (3)  Becker's  esti- 
mates based  on  the  difference  In  Income  be- 
tween high  school  and  college  graduates 
based  on  urban  males  adjusted  for  ability, 
race,  unemployment  and  mortality  show  a 
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costs  are  consumption  in  the  sense  that  edu- 
cation creates  a  form  of  consumer  capital  " 
which  has  the  attribute  of  Improving  the 
taste  and  the  quality  of  consumption  of 
students  throughout  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
If  one  were  to  allocate  a  substantial  fraction 
of  the  total  cost*  of  this  education  to  con- 
sumption, say  one-half,  this  would,  of 
course,  double  the  observed  rate  of  return 
to  what  would  then  become  the  investment 
component  in  education  that  enhances  the 
productivity  of  man. 

Fortunately,  the  problem  of  allocating  the 
costs  of  education  in  the  labor  force  between 
consumption  and  investment  does  not  arise 
to  plague  us  when  we  tvirn  to  the  contribu- 
tion that  education  makes  to  earnings  and 
to  national  Income  because  a  change  in  allo- 
cation only  alters  the  rate  of  rettorn,  not  the 
total  return.  I  noted  at  the  outset  that  the 
unexplained  increases  in  U.S.  national  in- 
come have  been  especially  large  In  recent 
decades.  On  one  set  of  assumptions,  the 
unexplained  part  amounts  to  nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  Increase  between  1929  and 
1956.''  How  much  of  this  unexplained  in- 
crease in  Income  represents  a  return  to  edu- 
cation in  the  labor  force?  A  lower  limit 
suggests  that  about  tliree-tenths  of  it.  and 
an  upper  limit  does  not  rule  out  that  more 
than  one-half  of  It  came  from  this  source  ■- 
These  estimates  also  Imply  that  between  36 
and  70  percent  of  the  hitherto  unexplained 
rise  in  the  earnings  of  labor  is  explained  by 
returns  to  the  additional  education  of  work- 
ers. 


return  of  9  percent  to  total  college  costs 
including  both  earnings  forgone  and  con- 
ventional college  costs,  pubhc  and  private 
and  with  none  of  thc"=c  cvAs  allocated  to 
consumption.  (See  his  paper  given  at  the 
American  Economic  Association  meeting.  De- 
cember 1959  12]  )  (4)  Tlie  returns  to  this 
education  In  the  case  of  nonwhlte  urban 
males,  of  rural  males,  and  of  females  In  the 
labor  force  may  have  been  somewhat  lower. 
(See  Becker  12]  )  (5i  My  own  estimates. 
admittedly  less  complete  than  those  of 
Becker  and  thus  subject  to  additional  quali- 
fications, based  malrly  on  lifetime  Income 
estimates  of  Herman  P  Miller  |121.  lead  to 
a  return  of  about  11  percent  to  both  high 
school  and  college  '?ducation  as  of  1958. 
(See  [19]  sec.  5.) 

Whether  the  consumption  component  in 
education  will  ultimately  dominate,  in  the 
sense  that  the  Investment  component  In 
education  will  diminish  as  tliese  expendi- 
tures Increase  and  a  point  will  be  reached 
where  additional  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion will  be  pure  contumption  (a  zero  return 
on  however  small  a  jjart  one  might  treat  as 
an  investment  1,  is  an  Interesting  specula- 
tion. This  may  conr.e  to  pass,  as  It  has  in 
the  case  of  food  and  shelter,  but  that  eventu- 
ality appears  very  remote  presently  in  view 
of  the  prevailing  invostment  value  of  educa- 
tion and  the  new  demands  for  knowledge 
and  skill  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  tech- 
nical and  economic  progress. 

'« The  returns  on  this  consumer  capital 
will  not  appear  in  ".he  wages  and  salaries 
that  people  earn. 

'•Real  income  doubled,  rising  from  $150  to 
$302  billion  In  1956  f.rlces.  Eighty-nine  bil- 
lions of  the  increase  in  real  Income  Is  taken 
to  be  unexplained,  or  about  59  percent  of  the 
total  Increase  The  stock  of  education  In 
the  labor  force  rose  by  $355  billion  of  which 
$69  billion  is  here  allocated  to  the  growth  In 
the  labor  force  to  keep  the  per-worker  stock 
of  education  constant,  and  $286  billion  rep- 
resents the  increase  In  the  level  of  this  stock. 
(See  [19]  sec.  6,  for  an  elaboration  of  the 
method  and  the  relevant  estimates.) 

'"  In  percent,  the  lower  estlmax^e  came  out 
to  29  percent  and  the  upper  estimate  to  56 
percent. 


rv.    A   CONCLUDING    NOT!   ON   POLICT 

One  proceeds  at  his  own  peril  in  discussing 
social  implications  and  policy.  The  conven- 
tional hedge  is  to  camouflage  one's  values  and 
to  wear  the  mantle  of  academic  Innocence. 
Let  me  proceed  unprotected. 

1.  Our  tax  laws  everywhere  discriminate 
against  human  capital.  Although  the  stock 
of  such  capital  has  become  large  and  even 
though  It  Is  obvious  that  human  capital .  like 
other  forms  of  reproducible  capital,  depreci- 
ates, becomes  obsolete,  and  entails  mainte- 
nance, uur  tax  laws  are  all  but  blind  on  these 
matters 

2.  Human  capital  deteriorates  when  it  is 
idle  because  unemployment  impaini  the 
skills  that  workers  have  acquired.  :-iOsses 
In  earnings  can  be  cushioned  by  appropriate 
payments  but  these  do  not  keep  id  eness 
from  taking  its  toll  from  human  capital. 

3.  There  are  many  hindrances  to  thi;  free 
choice  of  professions.  Racial  discrimina- 
tion and  religious  discrimination  are  still 
widespread  Professional  associations  and 
governmental  bodies  also  hinder  entrj ;  for 
example.  Into  medicine.  Such  purposeful 
Interference  keeps  the  investment  in  this 
form  of  human  capital  substantially  below 
its  opiimum   |7  j . 

4  It  is  indeed  elementary  to  stress  the 
greater  Imperfections  of  the  capital  market 
in  providing  funds  for  Investment  in  hiiman 
beings  than  for  Investment  In  physical 
goods  Much  could  be  done  to  reduce  these 
imperfections  by  reforms  in  tax  and  bank- 
ing laws  and  by  changes  in  banking  j)rac- 
tices.  Long-term  private  and  public  loans 
to  students  ,\re  warranted. 

5.  Internal  migration,  notably  the  n  ove- 
ment  of  farm  people  into  industry,  made 
necessary  by  the  dynamics  of  our  economic 
progress,  requires  substantial  investments. 
In  general,  families  In  which  the  hiisbands 
and  wives  are  already  in  the  late  thirties 
C'-tinot  afford  to  make  these  Investments  be- 
cause the  remaining  payoff  period  for  them 
is  too  short.  Yet  society  would  gain  if  :Tiore 
of  them  would  pull  stakes  and  move  be- 
cause. In  addition  to  the  Increase  in  pro- 
ductivity currently,  the  children  of  '.hese 
families  would  be  better  located  for  em- 
ployment when  they  were  ready  to  i?nter 
the  labor  market.  The  case  for  miJcing 
some  of  these  investments  on  public  ac- 
count is  by  no  means  weak.  Our  farm 
programs  have  failed  m!;  bly  these  many 
years  In  not  coming  to  grips  with  the  costs 
and  returns  from  off-farm  migration. 

6.  Tlie  low  earnings  of  particular  people 
have  long  been  a  matter  of  public  cor.cern. 
Policy  all  too  frequently  concentrates  only 
on  the  effects,  ignoring  the  causes  No 
small  part  of  the  low  earnings  of  many 
Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican  natlcmals. 
Indigenous  migratory  farmworkers,  poor 
farm  people  and  some  of  our  older  workers, 
reflects  the  falltire  to  have  invested  in  their 
health  and  education.  Past  mistakes  are, 
of  course,  bygones,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
next  generation  we  can  ill  afford  to  con- 
tinue making  the  same  mistakes  over  f.galn. 

7  Is  there  a  substantial  underinvestment 
in  human  beings  other  than  In  thes?  de- 
pressed groups  |2j?  This  is  an  important 
question  for  economists.  The  evidence  at 
hand  Is  fragmentary.  Nor  will  the  answer 
be  easily  won.  There  undoubtedly  have  been 
overinvestments  In  some  skills,  for  example, 
too  many  locomotive  firemen  and  engineers, 
too  many  people  trained  to  be  farmers,  and 
too  many  agricultural  economists.  Otir 
schools  are  not  free  of  loafers  and  some  stu- 
dents lack  the  necessary  talents.  Neverthe- 
less, underinvestment  in  knowledge  and  skill, 
relative  to  the  amounts  Invested  in  ncnhu- 
man  capital  would  appear  to  be  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception  for  a  number  of  reesons. 
The  strong  and  increasing  demands  foi  this 
knowledge  and  skill  in  laborers  are  of  fairly 
recent  origin  and  It  takes  time  to  respond  to 


them.  In  responding  to  these  demands,  we 
are  heavily  dependent  upon  cultural  and 
p>olltical  processes,  and  these  are  slow  and 
the  lags  are  long  compared  to  the  behavior 
of  markets  serving  the  formation  of  non- 
human  capital.  Where  the  capital  market 
does  serve  human  Investments,  it  is  subject 
to  more  Imperfections  than  in  financing 
physical  capital  I  have  already  stressed  the 
fact  that  our  tax  laws  discriminate  in  favor 
of  nonhimian  capital.  Then,  too.  many  in- 
dividuals face  serious  uncertainty  in  assess- 
ing their  innate  talents  when  It  comes  to 
investing  in  themselves,  especially  through 
higher  education  Nor  Is  it  easy  either  for 
public  decisions  or  private  behavior  to  un- 
tanele  and  proper'y  assess  the  consumption 
and  the  Investment  compxDnents.  Ttie  fact 
that  the  return  to  high  school  and  to  higher 
education  has  been  about  as  large  as  the  re- 
turn to  conventional  forms  of  capital  when 
all  of  the  costs  of  such  education  including 
Income  forgone  by  students  are  allocated  to 
the  Investment  component,  creates  a  strong 
presumption  that  there  has  been  underin- 
vestment since,  surely,  much  education  is 
cultural  and  In  that  sense  it  Is  consumption 
It  is  no  wonder.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances that  there  should  be  substantial  un- 
derinvestment In  human  beings,  even  though 
we  take  pride,  and  properly  so.  in  the  support 
that  we  hive  given  to  education  and  to  other 
activities  that  contribute  to  such  invest- 
ments 

8  Should  the  returns  from  public  invest- 
nirnt  in  human  capital  accrue  to  the  in- 
dividuals in  whom  It  is  made?  '"  The  policy 
Issues  implicit  in  this  question  run  deep  and 
they  are  full  of  perplexities  pertaining  both 
to  resource  allocation  and  to  welfare 
Physical  capital  that  is  formed  by  public  in- 
vestment IS  not  transferred  as  a  rule  to 
particular  individuals  as  a  gift.  It  would 
greatly  simplify  the  allocatlve  process  if 
public  Investment  in  human  capital  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing.  What  then  is 
the  logical  basis  for  treating  public  invest- 
ment in  human  capital  differently?  Pre- 
sumably it  turns  on  ideas  about  welfare 
A  strong  welfare  goal  of  our  community  is 
to  reduce  the  unequal  distribution  of  per- 
sonal Income  among  Individuals  and  families 
Our  community  has  relied  heavily  on  pro- 
gressive Income  and  Inheritance  taxation. 
Given  public  revenue  from  these  sources,  it 
may  well  be  true  that  public  Investment  in 
human  capital,  notably  that  entering  Into 
general  education,  is  an  effective  and  efficient 
set  of  expenditures  for  attaining  this  goal 
Let  me  stress,  however,  that  the  state  of 
knowledge  about  these  issues  is  woefully 
meager 

9  My  last  policy  comment  is  on  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries  to  help  them 
achieve  economic  growth.  Here,  even  more 
than  in  domestic  affairs.  Investment  In  hu- 
man beings  is  likely  to  be  underrated  and 
neglected.  It  is  Inherent  in  the  intellectual 
climate  In  which  leaders  and  spokesmen  of 
many  of  these  countries  find  themselves 
Our  export  of  growth  doctrines  has  con- 
tributed. These  typically  assign  the  stellar 
role  to  the  formation  of  nonhuman  capital, 
and  take  as  an  obvious  fact  the  superabui- 
dance  of  human  resources.  Steel  mills  are 
the  real  symbol  of  Indtistrializatlon.  After 
all,  the  early  Industrialization  of  E^igland 
did  not  depend  on  Investments  in  the  labor 
force.  New  funds  and  agencies  are  being  au- 
thorized to  transfer  capital  for  physical 
goods  to  these  countries.  The  World  Bank 
and  our  Export-Import  Bank  have  already 
had  much  experience.     Then,  too.  measures 


'"I  am  indebted  to  Milton  Friedman  for 
bringing  this  issue  to  the  fore  in  his  com- 
ments on  an  early  draft  of  this  paper.  See 
preface  of  [7]  and  also  Jacob  Mincer's  pio- 
neering paper  [13]. 
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have  been  taken  to  pave  the  way  for  the  In- 
veetment  ol  more  private  (nonhuman)  capi- 
tal abroad.  Thla  one-sided  effort  la  under- 
way In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  knowledge 
and  skills  required  to  take  on  and  use  ef- 
ficiently the  superior  techniques  of  produc- 
tion, the  most  valuable  resource  that  we 
could  make  available  to  them,  Is  In  very 
short  supply  In  these  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Some  growth  of  course  can  be  had 
from  the  Increase  In  more  conventional  capi- 
tal even  though  the  labor  that  Is  available  is 
lacking  both  In  skill  and  knowledge.  But  the 
rate  of  growth  will  be  seriously  limited.  .  It 
simply  is  not  possible  to  have  the  fruits  of  a 
modern  agriculture  and  the  abundance  of 
modern  industry  without  making  large  in- 
vestments In  hvunan  beings. 

Truly,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  our 
economic  system  Is  the  growth  in  human 
capital.  Without  it  there  would  be  only 
hard,  manual  work  and  poverty  except  for 
those  who  have  income  from  property.  There 
Is  an  early  morning  scene  in  Faulkner's  'In- 
truder In  the  Dust,"  of  a  poor,  solitary  culti- 
vator at  work  In  a  field.  L«t  me  paraphrase 
that  line,  "The  man  without  skills  and 
knowledge  leaning  terrifically  against  noth- 
ing." 
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The  Procr.\m  for  Educational  Leadership 
(Remarks  by  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  director  of 
governmental  relations,  ihe  Proctor  & 
Gamble  Manufacturing  Co.) 
The  newest  phase  in  our  program  of  aid 
to  higher  education  is  grants  to  support 
graduate  schools  of  education.  Beginning 
in  1961.  vk  e  are  providing  $15,000  per  year  to 
each  of  the  following  graduate  schrxils.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  continue  this  level  of 
support  fnr  a  total  of  at  least  .S  years;  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education.  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Teachers  College.  Columbia  University; 
Graduate  School  of  Education.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Graduate  School  of  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers;  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Stanford  University. 

These  grants  are  in  special  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  education  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  teaching— on  the 
knowledge  held  by  the  teacher,  on  his  abil- 
ity to  impart  this  knowledge  to  others  and 
on  his  capacity  for  stimulating  thought.  As 
these  are\s  of  teaching  capability  are  ex- 
panded, education  Itself  is  moved  forward. 
Advances  here  come  principally  as  a  result 
of  research  and  of  sharing  the  results  of  this 
research  .hroughout  the  broad  spectrum  of 
the  educational  system. 

There  i.re  relatively  few  graduate  schools 
in  the  country  which  not  only  train  teachers 
but  whlcl-i  also,  through  research,  advance 
the  art  of  teaching.  The  institutions  named 
above  are  among  those  which  are  providing 
outstanding  leadership  in  advanced  educa- 
tion. On  a  highly  selective  basis  they  train 
those  wh )  are  to  teach  and  those  who  are  to 
teach  otJiers  to  teach.  In  addition  they 
carry  on  broad  programs  of  educational  re- 
search, the  results  of  which  are  available  to 
all  other  educational  institutions.  Thus,  in 
supporting  these  graduate  schools,  an  im- 
portant measure  of  support  Is  provided  to 
all  education  throughout  the  country. 

These  i;raduate  schools  have  another  claim 
to  the  name  of  national  educational  insti- 
tutions. They  select  tlieir  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  Suites  and  from  an  Im- 
pressive part  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world, 
returnlnj;  them  after  training  to  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  this 
country  and  abroa'd.  For  this  reason  also, 
it  is  app:-opriate  that  support  of  these  grad- 
uate sch'X)ls  of  education  should  come  from 
organiza-.ions  which  are.  themselves,  na- 
tional or  International  in  character  and  out- 
look. 

Flnall;-.  our  support  of  these  graduate 
schools  is  Impelled  by  the  absence  of  well- 
to-do  alumni  of  schools  of  education.  In 
some  other  fields,  successful  alumni  are  in  a 
position  to  make  subsUuitial  contributions 
to  the  institutions  which  provided  their  edu- 
cation. With  only  a  few  exceptions,  this  is 
not  the  case  with  those  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, whose  earning  power  is  relatively 
restricted.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  true  not 
only  for  the  alumni  of  these  graduate  schools 
but  for  teacher-training  Institutions 
throughout  the  country.  This  fact  opens  a 
special  opportunity  and  Justification  for  the 
exercise  of  corpwrate  support. 

As  stiited  with  respect  to  large  univer- 
sities In  our  university  program,  we  do  not 
suggest  that  only  these  five  graduate  schools 
of  education  are  worthy  of  corporate  sup- 
port.    Many   others    also    make    heavy    con- 


tributions to  teaching  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  learning  methods.  Many  others, 
which  do  not  do  extensive  educational  re- 
search themselves  but  which  translate  the 
advances  of  others  Into  better  education  of 
teachers,  also  deserve  financial  assistance.  It 
is  our  hope  that  other  organizations,  believ- 
ing.' as  strongly  as  does  our  own  In  the  es- 
sentiality of  meeting  the  Nation's  need  for 
more  and  letter  teachers,  will  compile  their 
own  lists  of  deserving  Institutions  and  pro- 
\  ide  to  them  the  tupport  they  richly  de- 
serve. 

The  support  of  graduate  schools  of  educa- 
tion indicated  Is  only  the  newest  part  of  a 
Procter  &  Gamble  program  which  also  In- 
eUides:  240  four-year  scholarships;  certain 
technical  scholarships  totaling  about  30; 
payments  to  all  of  the  40  State  and  regional 
associations  of  colleges,  including  approxi- 
mately 475  different  colleges;  $20,000  each 
year  to  each  of  10  large  universities,  to  be 
used  as  the  uni'.ersltles  may  choose;  certain 
special  grants  to  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Fund  for  Medici  Education  and 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  The  total 
being  contributed  has  now  reached 
$1,100,000  per  year. 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  this  kind 
of  voluntary,  private  support  of  education 
Is  about  the  finest  "aid  to  education"  our 
free  system  can  produce.  Many  other  busi- 
ness groups  are  similarly  engaged,  and  a 
compilation  of  these  efforts  ought  to  be 
Illuminating.  Certainly,  an  accurate  ap- 
preciation of  such  efforts  ought  to  give  per- 
spective to  those  who  contend  that  public 
Instrimientalltles  alone  have  the  ability  and 
zeal  to  advance  the  cause  of  American 
education. 


I  From    Better   Schools.   June    19581 

NoN-Pi-BLic  School  Students — Shall  Public 

Funds   Be  Used  To  Aid  Them? 
(By  Virgil  M.  Rogers,  dean.  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Syracuse  University) 

If  we  accept  the  American  tradition  con- 
cerning the  relationship  of  church  and  state, 
wiiich  grew  out  of  250  years  of  painful  ex- 
perimentation in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and 
later  In  the  States,  there  can  logically  be  only 
one  answer  to  the  question  posed  in  the  title 
ab(Ae — no. 

Yet  as  time  pa.sses.  and  with  It  a  firsthand 
kntjwledge  of  the  evils  which  brought  forth 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  disestablish- 
ment, urglngs  become  more  numerous  and 
demanding  along  two  particular  lines:  (1) 
the  introduction  of  religious  observance  and 
instruction  into  the  public  schools;  and  (2) 
the  granting  of  public  funds  for  the  aid  in 
one  way  or  another  of  various  private  reli- 
gious schools. 

Such  demands  call  constantly  for  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  particularly  of 
the  first  amendment,  which  says  in  part: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.  "  In  1930  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  the  case  of  Cochran  v. 
Louisiana  State  Board  o/  Education  held  to 
be  legal  the  free  distribution  of  textbooks 
to  nonpublic  school  pupils. 

This  held  that  the  State's  obligation  to 
all  schcxjlchlldren  In  the  State  transcends 
a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  of  "a 
wall  of  separation"  between  church  and 
state.  The  Louisiana  decision  served  to  cast 
a  certain  confusion  over  Interpretation  of 
what  had  formerly  appeared  to  be  a  clear- 
cut  guiding  principle. 

From  the  Court's  child  benefit  theory,  the 
public  welfare  theory  has  evolved.  In  the 
years  Immediately  ahead  we  may  expect  to 
see  an  increasing  number  of  cases  brought  to 
the  testing  under  this  public  welfare  theory. 

Obvious  dllHcultles  present  themselves  in 
any  attempt  to  apply  this  theory.  First,  who 
Is    to    say    where    welfare    stops?      Are    not 
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courses  in  arithmetic,  English,  geography, 
religion,  etc.,  for  the  pupils'  welfare?  Who 
defines  "welfare"?  Further,  if  public  funds 
are  to  be  given  lor  services  which  a  non- 
public school  would  other^'lse  have  to  pro- 
vide out  of  Its  own  budget  has  not  the  first 
amendment  been  spetrltically  violated? 

If  the  funds  from  jKXjket  No.  2  are  shifted 
to  pocket  No.  1,  and  public  funds  then  put 
Kito  pocket  No.  2,  does  It  not  remain  that 
pocket  No  1  has  twice  the  original  funds? 
And  has  this  Increjise  not  been  brought 
alX)Ut  through  public  funds?  Therefore  flne- 
point  distinctions  on  the  basis  of  what  such 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  can  be  nothing  more 
tnaii  distinctions  on  paper. 

The  dangers  Inhereot  In  this  sort  of  thing 
are  memorably  stated  in  the  diaeenllng  opin- 
ion which  Justice  Rutledge  of  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court  wrot.'  with  Justice  Burton 
In  the  famous  (5  to  4  decision)  i:t>ersoTi 
V  Board  of  Educotio\  c  :ise  in  the  Stale  of 
New  Jersey,  Involving;  the  question  of  free 
bus  transportation  lor  children  attending 
parochial  schools.  The  Court  ruled  that, 
under  the  New  Jersey  statute,  free  transpor- 
tation could  be  provided  these  children.  In 
dissenting.  Justice  Rutledge  wrote: 

"But  we  are  told  tluii  the  New  Jersey  stat- 
ute is  valid  in  its  present  application  be- 
cause the  appropriation  is  for  a  public,  not 
a  private,  purp>06e;  namely  the  promotion  of 
education,  and  the  majority  accept  this  idea 
in  the  conclusion  thiit  all  we  have  here  is 
■public  welfare  legislation  '  If  that  is  true 
and  the  amendment  s  force  can  be  thus  de- 
stroyed, what  has  bee  a  said  becomes  all  the 
more  pertinent.  For  '.hen  there  could  be  no 
possible  objection  to  more  extensive  support 
of  religious  education   by  .New  Jersey. 

"Conversely,  to  say  that  they  i  parochial 
schools)  are  for  public  purposes  is  to  say 
that  they  are  not  for  religious  ones. 

"This  is  precisely  fcr  the  reason  that  edu- 
cation which  include*  religious  training  and 
teaching,  and  its  supix>rt.  have  been  made 
matters  for  private  r  ght  and  function,  not 
public,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. That  is  the  effect  not  only  in  the 
guarantee  of  religion's  free  exercise,  but  also 
in  the  prohibition  of  establishments.  It  was 
on  this  basis  of  the  private  character  of  the 
functions  of  rellgloiis  education  that  this 
Court  held  parents  entitled  to  send  their 
children  to  private,  religious  schools. 

"The  great  condition  of  religious  liberty  is 
that  it  be  maintained  free  from  sustenance 
as  also  from  other  in  ,-erference.  by  the  State 
For  when  it  comes  U:>  rest  upon  that  secular 
foundaUon  it  vanishes  with  the  resting. 
Public  money  devoted  to  payment  of  religious 
coeU.  educational  or  other,  brings  the  quest 
for  more.  It  brings  too  the  struggle  of  sect 
against  sect  for  the  larger  share  or  for  any.  ' 
Eight  years  after  Justice  Rutledge's  dis- 
sent, a  statement  by  the  administrative 
board.  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
in  the  name  of  the  bishops  of  the  United 
States  (1955).  said:  The  students  for  these 
schools  ( parochial »  have  a  right  to  benefit 
from  these  measures,  grants,  or  aids,  which 
are  manifestly  designed  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  American  youth,  ir- 
respective of   the  sc:iool   they  attend." 

Many  students  of  jurlsprucl^nce  as  well  as 
of  American  education  believe  that  the  High 
Court  made  two  or  ',hree  major  decisions  at 
a  time  when  the  full  implications  had  not 
been  foreseen,  and  tliat  eventually  the  Court 
will  reverse  these  decisions  in  the  interest 
of  religious  freedom  and  public  welfare. 

We  have  w.'tnessed.  I  believe,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  '  breachings"  of  the  "wall 
of  separation  betwi'en  church  and  state." 
which  if  extended  \.ill  eventually  erode  the 
vast  public  school  system  which  has  been 
the  pride  of  the  American  people  and  has  be- 
come the  model  e<lucatlonal  plan  for  the 
civilized  world.  Unless  the  trend  Is  checked 
and  some  legislative  revocations  brought 
about — and  this  must  surely  happen  as  our 


citusens  becotne  aware  at  tbe  perils  Inherent 
in  the  erosion  of  our  freedom  now  taking 
place — public  schools  will  be  wrecked,  re- 
ligious freedocn  compromised,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  both  public  and  nonpubUc  edu- 
cation destroyed. 

RrMARKS    BY    Waltxr    T.    Anicka.    Amekicam 

Institute  or  .A.RCHrrECTS 
.^..s  a  preface  to  the  following  remarV.£,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  schooU  designed 
by  this  office  have  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
designed  for  districts  which  are  burdened 
with  low  valuation  per  child,  based  primar- 
ily on  residential  taxes,  with  negligible  in- 
dustrial assessments  and  ever-growing  en- 
roll me;:  t-  The  districts  vary  from  1,000  to 
8.000  studentf:.  with  an  average  valuation  of 
$5,000  per  child.  The  challenge  of  a  liirilted 
budget,  rather  than  being  a  handicap,  has 
given  this  office  the  opportunity  to  prcKluce 
an  honest  solution  to  a  difficult  problem, 
whenever  we  have  had  the  understanding 
cooperation  of  our  client. 

Much  has  been  expounded  relative  to  the 
cost  of  a  building;  initial  cost  (construc- 
tion), maintenance  cost,  operational  cost, 
etc.  All  of  these  are  important  and  reflect 
the  true  cost  of  any  building.  The  first 
cost,  the  construction  contract,  is  the  jirlce 
tag  that  assumes  prime  consideration  of  the 
U.xpayer  when  he  is  presented  with  the  pro- 
posal f.>r  the  bond  issue.  However,  the 
other  costs  mentioned  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  It  is  the  diligent  architect  who 
must  be  able  to  resolve  successfully  within 
his  design  and  construction  budget  not  only 
the  original  cost,  but  also  the  control  ol  the 
future  expenditures  necessary  to  u.=ie.  cj>er- 
ate,  and  maintain  the  building.  He  must 
design  for  economical  maintenance  and 
operation  If  he  Is  to  honestly  solve  the 
problem . 

The  often  quoted  price  per  square  fo^^t  of 
r._;:'.structlon.  or  the  cost  per  pupil,  though 
a  handy  guide  for  comparison.  Is  not  la  It- 
self a  true  barometer.  Such  compar.sons 
are  misleading,  and  certainly  are  not  lella- 
ble  on  a  broad  geographic  basic,  because  of 
the  varying  requirements  of  construction  ne- 
cessitated by  climatic  conditions.  In  this 
particular  mldwestem  area.  35  p>erceiit  of 
the  school  construction  cost  is  absorbed  In 
providing  adequate  heating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  facilities.  To  date  It  has  been 
virtually  impossible  to  reduce  this  arrount 
to  any  degree  and  still  provide  the  ph:,-slcal 
comfort  necessary.  The  65  percent  reraaln- 
der  of  the  established  cost,  therefore,  be- 
comes the  budget  an  architect  has  at  his 
disposal  to  provide  not  only  the  phfsiCAl 
building,  but  also  the  popular  cliches  of 
the  hour  deemed  essential  by  the  building 
committee  and  the  educators  who  have  re- 
cently visited  the  12  most  spectacular  mon- 
uments in  their  area  and  have  returned 
with  a  preconceived  "dream  school"  in  their 
minds  which  will  undoubtedly  Include; 

(a)  Receptivity;  A  warm,  welcoming  at- 
mosphere to  favorably  influence  the  attitude 
of  the  child. 

(b)  Beauty;  Should  be  able  to  be  recog- 
nized from  a  factory  or  a  mausoleum. 

(c)  Versatility:  It  should  be  able  to  be 
used  for  all  things  by  all  people. 

(d)  Flexibility:  It  should  be  able  w  ex- 
pand and  contract  all  areas  without  disrup- 
tion to  various  activities. 

(e)  Kid-proof:  Nothing  should  be  sub- 
ject to  tampering,  mischievous  destruction 
or  breakage. 

if)  Maintenance-free:  Nothing  should 
need  repair  because  It  Is  rare  to  have  money 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  in  the  oper- 
ating budget. 

(g)  Functtonablllty:  Every  Indl-ldual 
teacher  using  the  building  should  have  his 
every  need  satisfied,  with  the  latest  wrinkle 
In  equipment  pertaining  to  the  subject  he 
teaches  (whether  he  will  use  It  often  or 
not) . 


All  this,  and  still  there  mtist  be  funds  left 
over  tor:  lawns  and  landiscaixlttg.  athletic 
and  play  fields,  parking  lots  and  loading 
ramps,  covered  porches  and  quiet  study 
areas. 

This  Is  not  meant  to  be  ludicrous,  but 
ur.fortunately.  these  are  the  desires  and /or 
stipulations  of  many  unrealistic  school 
clients  who  want  their  building  to  equal  the 
well -publicized  monuments  they  have  seen 
in  the  wealthiest  districts,  but  cannot  un- 
derstand why  they  cant  have  all  the  frill? 
and  still  keep  within  their  very  limited 
budget. 

The  legerdemain  to  accomplish  the  eco- 
nomical school: 

1  The  architect  must  have  the  v.nder- 
.standing  and  cooperation  of  his  client. 
Many  a  ."=chool  is  a  monument  to  thi*  ego  of 
the  client  For  some  reason,  there  Is  often  a 
strong  feeling  of  being  in  competition  with 
adjoining  districts  and  a  tendency  to  exceed 
or  at  least  equal  the  nHghboring  school 
plant,  regardless  of  tax  valuation;  or  they 
mieht  want  to  experiment  with  a  novel  or 
advanced  theory  in  education.  This  is  ad- 
mirable and  desirous  If  they  can  afford  it 
but  If  they  cannot,  a  compromise  must  be 
made 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  architect  too 
Is  not  justified  In  proposing  a  monument 
to  his  eso.  and  the  client  should  be  firm 
in  forestalling  such  overenthuslasm  for  de- 
sign at  the  expense  of  the  necessities.  The 
publicity  gained  from  radical  solutions  does 
not  ^or'at  least  should  not)  compensate  for 
the  constant  Inefficiencies  In  the  use  of 
buildings  of  this  type. 

3.  The  basic  shape  and  sixe  of  the  building 
is  important.  We  have  found  that  a  single- 
story  structure,  with  a  ccMnpact  zone  type 
plan.  Is  the  most  economical.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  exterior  perimeter  to  a 
minimum.  A  one -story  plan  more  readily 
lends  Itself  to  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
building  and  safety  codes. 

4.  The  provision  and  use  of  space  shou'.d 
be  well  studied.  The  size  and  shape  of  an 
area  is  dictated  by  its  ablUty  to  be  used  100 
percent  of  the  time.  It  U  not  economical  to 
provide  areas  which,  however  desirable  they 
may  be,  cannot  be  used  to  the  maximum 
This  requires  Ingenuity,  knowledge,  and  co- 
operation in  scheduling  In  the  use  of  the 
building  The  amount  of  space  should  be 
prorated  in  proportion  to  its  relative  im- 
portance to  the  established  and  foreseeable 
c'jrriculum  Some  of  the  individual  desires 
for  ofBces,  consultation  rooms,  and  separate 
areas  for  one  particular  minor  activity  or  an- 
other are  fine  and  useful  to  a  limited  degree, 
but  when  the  budget  is  a  stringent  consider- 
ation, these  desires  must  be  rationalized  be- 
tvrecn  pure  Itixury  and  utility. 

5.  Built-in  equipment:  The  same  under- 
standing must  be  established  in  terms  of 
built-in  equipment.  If  definite  need  and 
usefulness  can  be  established,  it  U  Included 
if  not,  some  Ingenious  improvisation  must 
be  madi'  This  Is  an  Important  area  in  de- 
sign, and  the  client  and  the  teacher  must 
be  educated  In  the  proper  use  of  flexib> 
space,  equipment,  and  storage.  It  Is  granted 
that  the  architect  must  understand  the 
teacher's  problem,  but  the  teacher  also  must 
be  willing  to  consider  the  architect's  alter- 
nate solution. 

6.  TL3  timing  ol  bids  and  the  duraUon  of 
construction  are  important.  In  this  partic- 
ular geographic  area.  c«1»ln  seasons  are 
more  favorable  to  obtain  bids  than  others 
in  order  that  a  project  may  be  "closed  In" 
before  Inclement  weather,  thus  providing 
inside  work  during  the  cold  season. 

7.  A  project  should  be  designed  to  facl!- 
lUte  rapid  construction  to  minimize  the 
field  time,  thereby  making  the  structtire 
available  to  the  owner  with  less  financing 
costs. 
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8.  The  completenesB,  accuracy,  and  clarity 
of  the  architectural  dcxumenta  are  Im- 
perative. Tho  contractor's  proposal  is  def- 
initely affected  by  his  understanding  of  the 

project  during  the  bidding  period.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  contractor's  understanding  of 
the  plans  and  specifications,  his  opinion  of 
the  architect  and  the  architect's  knowledge, 
and  the  architect's  field  supervision  and  co- 
operation has  a  tangible  affect  on  the  cost. 
Each  should  have  a  mutual  respect  for  the 
knowledge  and  capabilities  of   the  other. 

9.  Finally,  and  certainly  not  the  least  im- 
portant, is  the  selection  of  materials. 

(a)  Materials  should  be  chosen  which  are 
readily  available,  and  which  local  labor  lias 
had  experience  and   knowledge   in   using. 

(b)  They  should  be  fabricated  or  manu- 
factured within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
the  locality  of  construction  in  order  to  elim- 
inate the  nonproductive  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. 

(c)  They  should  be  factory-assembled 
wherever  possible  to  reduce  the  inefficiencies 
of  onslte  assembly  and  handling. 

(d)  Stock  sizes  and  shapes  are  impera- 
tive. It  should  be  planned  to  use  the  ma- 
terial as  it  is  merchandised  and  fabricated, 
without  additional  refinlshlng,  cutting  or 
assembly. 

(e)  Materials  specified  should  be  easy  to 
use  and  assemble,  to  eliminate  confusion 
on  the  Job. 

(f)  Strict  adherence  to  the  module  prin- 
ciple should  be  observed:  repetition  of  the 
same  unit  to  make  more  efficient  shop 
fabrication,  handling,  and  installation. 
(Recently  this  office  constructed  a  l,000-5tu- 
dent  high  school  with  but  three  lengths  of 

teel:  14  feet.  28  feet,  and  42  feet,  thereby 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  structural  frame  to 
approximately  80  cents  per  square  foot  ) 

(g)  Keep  to  a  minimum  the  number  of 
different  types  of  materials  and  finishes  to 
ease  the  factor  of  coordination  and  delivery. 

(h)  Choose  the  materials  that  are  least 
subject  to  wear  and  destruction. 

(1)  Choose  materials  which  through  the 
architect's  personal  experience  or  reliable  re- 
search have  been  proven  to  qualify  for  the 
Job  which  they  are  supposed  to  perform, 
thereby  not  subjecting  the  owner  to  the  ex- 
pense of  being  a  guinea  pig  for  new  mate- 
rials which  may  have  to  be  replaced  because 
of  poor  performance. 


EnucA'noN:  The  Foundation  of  Freedom  and 

Modern  Technology 

(By   HoUls   L.    Caswell,    president.   Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University) 

I     ' 

To  the  Worldwide  Conference  of  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  Education 
Chiefs : 

You  are  pioneering  a  new  type  of  educa- 
tional leadership.  Your  vision,  your  pro- 
fessional competence,  your  persistence 
against  difficulties  can  exert  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  our  country  and  the 
world. 

In  1954  I  visited  a  number  o/  your  mis- 
sions and  became  somewhat  acquainted  with 
your  programs.  In  1958  I  again  visited 
several  missions  and  became  still  better  ac- 
quainted with  your  work.  I  was  Impressed 
with  the  change  I  felt  had  occurred  in  those 
4  years.  Programs  had  taken  clearer  form, 
working  relations  with  educational  authori- 
ties in  host  countries  were  stronger,  new 
ways  of  working  were  being  tested,  but  most 
apparent  was  an  Increase  in  the  assin-ance 
and  conviction  of  your  staffs.  Pour  years 
had   made  a  great  difference. 

It  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
task  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  one  of  long 
duration.  You  are  still  In  the  vanguard. 
You  must  test  your  ideas  and  practices  con- 
stantly, you  must  vigilantly  seek  better  ways 
to  achieve  the  great  purposes  you  serve,  you 


must  build  a  sound  foundation  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  In  this  setting  that  I  address 
you  today. 

I  shall  make  some  observations  about  the 
International  scene,  about  the  place  of  Amer- 
ica in  It,  and  about  the  role  educa  .Ion  must 
play.  Some  of  these  will  be  commonplace 
to  you:  yet  I  hope  the  total  analysis  will  be 
helpful. 

n 

There  are.  I  believe,  two  domii>nnt.  Inter- 
related goals  In  our  activities  In  aiding  other 
countries.  First,  we  wish  them  to  choose 
freedom  rather  than  tyranny  as  a  way  of  life 
Second,  we  wish  them  to  abolish  poverty, 
hunger,  and  disease  and  provide  a  fuller, 
richer  life  for  their  peoples. 

It  Is  imperative  that  these  peoples  choose 
freedom  for  several  reasons  "Tyranny  Is 
nevrr  satisfied:  it  always  seeks  to  expand: 
the  larger  the  area  of  conquest,  the  more  It 
seeks  to  control.  Free  peoples  make  good 
neighbors  whom  we  can  trust,  but  peoples 
controlled  by  dictators  are  always  dangerous 
neighbors.  Tyranny  provides  an  mist  able 
treacherous  base  for  government.  It  re- 
sponds to  the  whims,  the  goals,  the  selfish- 
ness of  a  single  Individual  or  a  small  group 
of  individuals.  It  thus  compounds  danger 
in  a  world  in  which  all-inclusive  tragedy  is 
already  the  fear  of  all  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear  and  minds  to  understand  Perhaps 
m.ost  important  of  all.  we  know  that  the 
spirit  of  man  cries  out  for  freedom  It  is  only 
the  freeman  who  can  develop  his  full  poten- 
tialities as  a  human  being.  It  is  only  in  a 
setting  provided  by  freedom  that  the  greatest 
of  all  values — the  Inherent  worth  and  dignity 
of  each  individual — can  be  realized  There- 
fore, we  wish  men  to  be  free  so  that  they 
will  be  good  neighbors,  so  that  our  world 
will  achieve  a  degree  of  stability  which  gives 
people  confidence,  and  so  that  each  and 
every  person  in  whatever  country  will  be 
respected  and  valued  as  an  Individual. 

In  our  20th  century  world  the  second 
great  goal — the  eradication  of  poverty,  hun- 
ger, and  disease — for  the  first  time  in  man- 
kind's history  comes  within  the  realm  of 
possibility.  Modern  technology  has  so  greatly 
increased  our  powers  of  producini;  goods  and 
services  that  at  last  it  is  not  Idle  dreaming 
to  contemplate  achieving  a  world  in  which 
people  are  not  starving  but  are  adequately 
fed.  In  which  people  by  the  millions  are  not 
suffering  from  terrible  diseases  which  could 
be  cured  but  have  reasonable  medical  atten- 
tion, in  which  countless  children  are  not 
homeless  and  neglected  and  exploited  but 
rather  have  opportunities  for  wholesome 
living  and  loving  care. 

These  two  great  goals.  I  say.  are  inter- 
related and  sometimes  In  conflict.  In  fact, 
the  great  political  controversy  of  our  time 
is  whether  a  free  nation  can  provide  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  Its  people  as  ade- 
quately as  a  nation  with  dictatorial  control 
of  political,  social,  and  economic  life.  Tliis 
is  Indeed  the  heart  of  the  l.ssue  where  un- 
committed   nations   are   concerned. 

On  one  point  I  believe  history  writes  us  a 
clear  warning.  If  people  have  to  choose  be- 
tween freedom  and  bread,  the  great  majority 
will  take  bread.  It  is  only  the  few  great 
souls  who  will  say  with  conviction.  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

These,  then,  are  our  two  great  goals: 
Freedom  and  the  eradication  of  poverty, 
hunger,  and  disease.  Let  us  see  how  the 
tasks  to  which  you  are  assigned  relate  to 
these  goals 

m 

To  achieve  both  of  these  goals  education 
is  absolutely  essential — It  must  provide  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  else  rests.  Noth- 
ing of  permanence  can  be  done  without 
education. 

People  cannot  be  forced  to  love  and  pre- 
serve freedom  and  to  create  instrimientalities 
to  carry  it  forward,  they  must  learn   these 


things.  They  must  develop  attitudes  which 
f>ermit  freedom  to  prosper:  they  must  grow 
In   willingness  to  try  new  ways. 

One  of  the  most  profound  and  significant 
Insights  of  our  Founding  Fatliers  was  tlielr 
perception  of  this  t:.-uth.  Washington.  Jef- 
ferson. Adams.  Madison  all  noted  the  central 
importance  of  education  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  Nation  of  freeman.  Jeilerson 
perhaps  put  the  matter  most  succinctly  in 
his  oft-quoted  statement:  "If  a  nation  ex- 
pects U)  be  Ignorant  and  free  In  a  state  of 
civilization.  It  expects  what  never  was  and 
never  will  be"  A  society  of  freemen  must 
Indeed  be  erected  on  a  foundation  of  edu- 
cation. 

Neither  can  modern  technology  be  estab- 
lls'oed  and  maintained  except  where  educa- 
tion Is  widespread.  We  had  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  this  during  World  War  II  when 
we  saw  how  Ineffective  recruits  with  little 
education  were  In  our  armed  services.  You 
can  give  a  people  plants  and  machinery, 
dams  for  irrigation  and  hydroelectric  power, 
modern  drugs,  and  even  a  food  supply  thai 
will  provide  an  adequate  diet,  but  without 
the  base  which  only  education  can  provide 
the  machines  will  rust,  land  will  continue  as 
desert,  disease  will  persist,  and  the  diet  of 
the  pefiple  will  be  little  changed.  Even  when 
technicians  are  brought  In  to  get  the  services 
started,  unless  a  broad  base  of  attitudes  and 
skills  Is  developed  to  support  modern  tech- 
nology the  results  will  be  the  same. 

At  the  time  of  President  Eisenhower's  visit 
t<i  the  Middle  East  a  correspondent  quoted 
the  King  of  Afghanistan  as  saying  in  an  In- 
terview: 'We  are  grateful  for  the  airports, 
dams,  and  highways  the  United  States  has 
helped  us  build.  But  our  greatest  help  has 
been  In  regard  to  education — and  this  help 
has  come  solely  from  Americans.  Long  after 
the  highways  and  dams  are  forgotten,  what 
you  have  done  for  our  education  will  re- 
main in  the  minds  of  men" 

Statistics  from  many  nations  indicate  un- 
mistakably that  the  road  to  an  economic 
system  based  on  modern  technology  is 
through  widespread  education.  Countries 
with  a  high  level  of  natural  resources  and 
a  low  level  of  general  educational  develop- 
ment, such  as  Colombia,  have  low  per  capita 
incomes:  countries  with  a  low  level  of  natu- 
ral resources  and  a  high  level  of  general  edu- 
cational development,  such  as  Denmark,  have 
high  per  capita  Incomes.  In  the  United 
States,  which  has  a  high  level  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  advance  of  economic  develop- 
ment Is  directly  related  to  the  level  of  edu- 
cation. Sections  of  the  country  with  lower 
educational  levels  have  lower  rates  of  pro- 
duction and  consumer  Income  and  expendi- 
ture. As  industry  and  business  become  more 
advanced  the  demand  for  education  In- 
creaijes.  In  1910  of  all  men  employed  In  the 
United  States  24.1  percent  were  unskilled: 
by  1930  the  percentage  was  20.7;  by  1950  it 
w;is  6.5.  During  the  same  period  there  was 
a  steady  increase  in  employment  in  positions 
requiring  more  education. 

It  is  imperative  that  education  underlie  all 
our  foreign  aid  efforts  If  they  are  to  succeed 
Tlie  program  of  education  must  not  be 
thought  of  a.t-,  one  comparable  segment  of  the 
total.  It  should  relate  to  and  seek  to  advance 
and  make  permanent  every  other  type  of 
activity  such  as  agricultural  and  Industrial 
improvement.  I  say  again,  education  must 
provide  the  foundation  upon  which  all  else 
Is  built  If  our  efforts  arc  to  have  permanent 
and  continuing  effect. 

IV 

Yours  is  a  complex  task.  Since  we  bt- 
lieve  in  freedom  and  seek  to  foster  it  we 
would  not  wish  to  impose  American  practices 
on  any  people — e>en  though  we  were  in  po- 
sition to  do  so.  We  are  concerned  with  a 
far  more  difficult  task — helping  people  to 
adapt  from  our  culture  those  elements  which 
are  compatible  with  theirs  and  to  Identify  In 
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their  own  culture  tbose  v&lues  and  practices 
upon  which  they  can  build  toward  freedom 
and  plenty.  We  Ameilcana  h».ve  had  Mttie 
exi^erlence  In  aruCh  an  undertaking.  We  lack 
some  Invaluable  tools,  among  them  a  wide 
command  of  foreign  Isjiguages. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  there  Is  much  In  our 
experience  which  should  prove  extremely 
helpful  to  these  neighbors  of  ours. 

We  are  accustomed  to  creating  new  In- 
stitutions to  serve  n<?w  purposes.  We  do 
not  cling  to  tradition  with  the  tenacity  to 
be  found  In  many  old«T  countries.  The  his- 
tory of  American  education  has  many  Il- 
lustrations of  new  institutions  arising  better 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people  and  our 
Nation.  The  land-grant  college,  ▼ocatlonal 
agriculture,  organized  programs  of  adult  ed- 
ucation, the  Junior  high  school,  and  the  com- 
munity college  are  Illustrative.  This  flexi- 
bility makes  It  easier  for  us  to  think  beyond 
existing  patterns  than  It  Is  for  educators 
from  many  other  nations. 

We  hare  had  a  long  experience  In  seeking 
to  educate  all  the  children  of  all  the  people — 
a  necessary  goal  In  the  less  well  developed 
countries  today.  L«sons  we  have  learned 
from  our  successes  and  our  failures  can  be 
used  to  help  them  moye  ahead  more  rapidly. 
Americans  hare  minimized  the  use  of 
education  merely  as  a  means  of  attaining 
social  prestige.  We  hare  always  viewed  It 
as  an  Instrumentality  whkrh  should  foster 
optimum  development  of  the  Individual  and 
provide  service  to  wir  country.  We  have 
worked  to  destroy  i»rtlflclal  barriers  and 
standards.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  substantial 
elements  of  European  education.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  nee<l  for  education  found 
In  the  countries  where  you  work. 

We  have  largely  avoided  the  separation  of 
the  academic  and  vocational,  with  the  at- 
tendant Inclination  to  look  down  on  work 
with  one's  hands.  The  United  States  has 
never  had  an  "unemployment  B.A."  prob- 
lem of  the  kind  which  exists  In  many  places 
where  vocational  and  technical  education  are 
given  a  subordinate  place.  There  Is  much 
In  our  educational  experience  which  sup- 
ports the  dignity  of  all  labor  that  can  be 
useful  to  countrlea  seeking  to  move  Into  a 
modem  economy. 

We  have  never  hesitated  to  use  education 
to  serve  the  public  good  In  helping  meet  our 
social  problema.  Cltlaenshlp,  conservation, 
health,  home  and  family  life — all  have  re- 
ceived attention  as  condition*  required. 
There  la  much  In  this  experience  from  which 
these  nations  can  leam. 

In  brief,  it  appears  to  me.  as  we  consider 
the  status  and  needs  of  the  less  well  devel- 
oped countries  today,  that  America  has  a 
body  of  experience  more  applicable  than  that 
of  any  other  nation  to  the  conditions  and 
problema  which  those  countries  face  and 
greater  compatibility  of  goals.  You  are  a 
product  of  this  experience.  We  will  not 
Impose,  we  will  not  encourage  a  natlrai  to 
depart  from  Its  ctilture  merely  to  copy 
American  practice,  but  I  say  to  you  that 
America,  with  Its  devotion  to  freedom  and 
its  experience  In  achieving  an  economy  of 
abundance,  has  much  to  offer  the  nations 
of  the  world  which  are  seeking  these  same 
goals. 

T 
Now  I  shall  present  to  you  certain  Judg- 
ments about  our  educational  efforts  abroad, 
indicating  points  which  I  believe  we  should 
especially  hold  in  mind  as  we  go  forward. 

A.  The  creation  of  general  enlightenment 
among  a  people  is  eesentlal  If  freedom  Is  to 
be  prized  and  modern  technology  made  effec- 
tive. I  ask  you  whether  we  are  currently 
giving  sufficient  attention  to  this  broad  goal. 
There  are  some  Indlcatlorvs  that  we  are  not. 
The  spread  and  development  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  are  primary  means 
to  this  end.  Yet  our  efforts  directed  at  pre- 
paring leaders  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education,    In    school    administration    and 


supervision,  and  In  teacher  education  are 
comparatively  limited.  For  example,  the 
number  of  students  from  other  nations 
studying  education  In  American  institutions 
is  relatively  nnall.  In  1958  from  all  Liitln 
America  there  were  only  439  persons  studying 
education  in  the  United  States.  At  the  siime 
ttme  there  were  2.755  studying  engineering 
In  1959-flO  there  were  approximately  Ove 
times  as  many  students  from  foreign  ccun- 
trles  Btudjing  engineering  in  the  United 
States  as  were  studying  education.  Educa- 
tion had  next  to  the  smallest  numbe-  of 
students  of  all  major  fields. 

Where  Is  the  leadership  coming  from  to 
meet  the  tremendous  challenge  of  develop- 
ing the  educational  systems  of  these  coun- 
trlea?  It  Is  Indeed  shortsighted  to  prepare 
scientists,  linguists,  economists.  soclolof;ists. 
engineers,  and  doctors  If  we  neglect  the 
preparation  of  men  and  women  who  can 
lead  their  people  to  achieve  general  enlight- 
enment, a  sense  of  social  responsibility,  and 
common  vocational  skill*  essential  to  an  in- 
dustrialized age.  Wisdom  indicates  thi^t  In 
countries  where  this  essential  base  Is  so  In- 
adequate, the  preparation  of  educational 
leaders  should  receive  priority. 

American  leadership  in  higher  education, 
which  exerts  great  Influence  on  our  foreign 
aid  programs,  does  not  adequately  appreci- 
ate the  critical  Importance  o*  achieving:  the 
general  enlightenment  of  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple oX  these  nations.  The  Committee  o:  the 
American  Coimcll  on  Education  on  lasti- 
tutlonal  Projects  Abroad  as  listed  In  Its  I.itest 
report  has  not  a  single  member  whose  main 
Interest  is  elementary,  secondary,  vocational. 
c»r  teacher  education.  The  1959  conference 
had  31  participants  on  the  program.  Not  one 
of  them  was  a  specialist  In  any  of  these 
areas.  In  the  entire  program  as  reported  In 
the  Proceedings,  only  one  reference  was  made 
to  these  fields  and  tiiat  by  Senator  Javits. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  in  the  future 
substantially  greater  attention  must  be  de- 
Toted — both  at  home  and  abroad — to  those 
aspects  of  the  educational  program  wiiich 
focus  on  educating  all  the  pe<H>le  in  per8i:HiaI. 
social,  and  vocational  attitudes  and  skills 
which  are  eseential  to  the  achievement  and 
advancement  of  freedom  and  modem  means 
of  production  and  consumption.  FaUure  to 
do  this  will  demonatrate  the  truth  for  the 
20th  century  of  James  Madison's  observa- 
tion that  "A  popular  government  without 
popular  information  or  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing it  Is  but  a  prolog  to  a  farce  or  a  trag- 
edy, or  perhaps  both." 

B.  In  achieving  general  enlightenment  and 
commonly  needed  vocational  skills  there  is 
one  point  In  particular  which  requires  em- 
phasis. Conditions  push  us;  the  time  of 
decision  is  short  Children  and  youth  must 
be  educated,  but  we  cannot  wait  as  we  have 
in  the  past  so  often  for  one  generation  to 
succeed  another  before  change  is  accomp- 
lished. The  education  erf  adulte — particular- 
ly young  adults — should  have  a  far  larger 
place  In  our  thinking  and  planning  than  it 
now  appears  to  hold.  We  have  been  too 
satisfied  to  operate  through  established  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  agencies,  accepting 
the  students  who  come  under  their  Influence. 
Conditions  call  Imperatively  for  a  broader 
approach,  an  approach  which  inquires  how 
the  education  of  each  person,  young  or  old, 
may  be  furthered.  I  am  convinced  that  In 
every  country  seeking  rapid  advancement 
the  organized  education  of  adults  should 
play  a  very  large  part.  Have  we  taken  the 
steps  which  we  should  take  to  aid  in  de- 
veloping powerful,  effective  programs  for  this 
group?  It  is  my  Impression  that  we  have 
not.  Illustrations  of  good  work  can  be  given 
but  the  need  Is  for  massive  efforts. 

In  this  area  above  all,  creative  plans  and 
programs  should  be  developed.  Trained 
workers  in  adult  education  are  ev*n  fewer 
than  m  the  schools.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  mass  means  of  communication,  of 


volunteer  service*,  of  dwntxistratlons  and 
short  training  couraes.  Attention  should  be 
given  not  only  to  atdilevlng  literacy  but  also 
to  cultivating  vocatJonally  uaefui  skills,  de- 
veloping better  understanding  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  cltlBenahlp,  and  modifying 
attitudes  so  that  improved  community  or- 
ganization and  effectiveness  are  achieved. 

In  brief,  it  Is  my  suggestion  that  each  cf 
you,  as  you  look  at  the  program  In  the 
country  where  you  serve,  ask  whether  enough 
is  being  done  lor  adults  to  help  them  achieve 
the  n^w  day  for  which  so  many  of  them 
aspire. 

C  Most  cf  ynu  serve  In  host  countries 
which  have  centralised  educational  systems. 
Like  decentrallBatlon,  centralization  has  its 
own  particular  advantages  and  limitations. 
One  of  the  chief  problems  Is  to  evolve  new 
and  improved  practices.  There  is  an  Inclina- 
tion to  accept  only  those  changes  which  can 
be  applied  at  one  time  throughout  an  entire 
educUonal  system.  But  there  is  great  need 
for  an  Increase  In  centers  of  Intensive  devel- 
opment— experimental  and  demonstration 
centers.  If  you  will.  People  gain  more  from 
seeing  one  actual  operating  center  of  high 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  then  from  hear- 
ing many  words. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  for  ministries 
of  education  to  be  encour-vged  and  aided  in 
establishing  divisions  oi  departments  of 
demonstrailon  and  experimentation-  Schools 
and  colleges  could  be  assigned  to  such  divi- 
sions rr  departments  for  periods  of  time  and 
thus  l.eed  from  general  regulations  and  re- 
strictions. Ministries  would  then  accept  the 
refip>onsibiUty  for  planning  and  testing  new 
practices  before  putting  them  into  general 
operation.  To  have  a  spirit  ol  experimental 
testing  permeating  the  entire  staff  would 
change  markedly  the  way  in  which  many 
ministries  function. 

D.  I  have  said  that  you  are  In  the  van- 
guard of  a  new  and  critically  important  edu- 
cational development,  one  which  prom^lser- 
to  be  of  long  duration.  At  tbe  b^nnli\g. 
much  had  to  be  done  "by  gueaa  aiwi  by 
gofih  "  or  on  the  basis  of  what  seemed  to  be 
commonsei^ae.  This  Is  still  true.  A  field  of 
activity  that  is  long  pursued  on  this  basis. 
however,  bogs  down  In  regulatlona.  falls  to 
develop  improved  ways  of  doing  thing*,  and 
tends  to  lose  sight  of  tht  broad  purposes 
which  It  should  serve. 

Systematic,  tlgoroos  inquiry  eooceminp 
goals,  activities,  and  outcomes  provides  the 
guard  against  such  a  situation's  developing 
Questions  need  to  be  asked  and  answered 
with  the  soundest  possible  base  of  assurance 
as  to  wtiat  goals  are  attainable  under  what 
conditions;  what  kinds  of  activities  succeed 
and  what  fall  and  why:  what  kinds  of  per- 
sons an*  effective  in  your  programs,  what 
kinds  ineffective  and  why:  what  kinds  cf 
training  programs  get  the  best  results:  and 
how  cultural  adaptation  really  occurs 
These  and  many  other  Important  questions 
await  study. 

I  am  aware  that  the  ICA  olRce  In  Wash- 
ington has  been  seeking  Information  I 
know  that  the  officers  have  been  trying  hard 
to  get  beyond  the  "by  guess  and  by  gosh  ' 
stage  of  making  decisions.  I  particularly 
applaud  the  establishment  of  a  research 
arm  In  the  Washington  office  to  seek  more 
vigorously  for  sound  guides  to  solving  the 
problems  w  hich  you  face. 

However.  I  express  the  Judgment  that  sn 
enterprise  as  complex  and  vast  as  the  one  In 
which  you  are  engaged  will  require  for  op- 
timum de\'elopment  a  substantial  program 
of  systematic,  continuous  research.  Policy 
formulation,  program  development,  and 
field  operations  all  can  profit  from  such  an 
approach. 

In  considering  such  a  development  two 
points  are  particularly  important.  As  I 
noted  earlier,  education  provides  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  activities  toward  Im- 
provement in  various  aspects  of  the  life  of  a 
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country  can  be  based.  In  the  final  analysis, 
it  la  only  as  It  is  seen  how  education  in- 
fluences the  actual  health  practices  of  peo- 
ple, the  methods  of  farming  employed,  the 
adequacy  of  vocational  skills,  and  the  like 
that  sound  appraisal  can  be  made.  Further- 
more, the  improvement  of  aspects  of  living 
such  as  these  always  involves  heavy  em- 
phasis on  education.  Consequently,  I  be- 
lieve that  research  In  education  in  your  pro- 
grams should  not  be  narrowly  conceived;  it 
should  permeate  and  relate  to  all  efforts  to 
Improve  the  lives  of  people  in  the  nations  in 
which  you  work. 

The  second  point  is  that  much  Inquiry. 
particularly  of  the  action  research  type, 
should  be  a  part  of  the  program  develop- 
ment in  each  country.  In  some  instances, 
type  studies  might  be  developed.  In  others, 
distinctive  problems  would  require  treat- 
ment. 

In  brief,  I  am  saying  to  you  that  the  size 
complexity,  and  seriousness  of  the  chal- 
lenge you  face  call  for  rigorous,  continuing, 
systematic  analysis  and  sttidy.  Out  of  such 
a  process  carried  through  a  period  of  a  year 
a  new  body  of  knowledge  of  first  importance 
may  be  developed  about  the  field  of  Inter- 
national education.  Such  knowledge  we 
desperately  need  as  an  aid  in  assuming  o\\i 
proper  place  in  the  modern  world. 

E.  A  program  can  be  no  better  than  the 
personnel  which  carries  It  forward.  The 
best-conceived  program  in  the  world  will 
fall  flat  if  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  In- 
competents. Dedicated,  well-trained  men 
will  overcome  unbelievable  obstacles  to 
achieve  a  goal  in  which  they  have  faith.  I 
observed  earlier  that  the  quality  of  ICA  per- 
sonnel with  whom  I  came  in  contact  In  two 
trips  appeared  to  have  substantially  im- 
proved over  a  4-year  interval. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  Is  a 
strong  possibility  that  greater  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  continuous  improve- 
ment of  personnel.  Every  ICA  mission 
should  have  not  only  the  regular  activities 
of  orientation  of  new  personnel,  but  also 
a  continuous  program  of  in-service  educa- 
tion for  all.  As  you  well  know,  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  United  States  have 
found  this  essential.  Increasingly,  business 
and  Industry  have  discovered  the  same 
thing.  Not  only  the  workman,  foreman, 
and  supervisor  are  Included:  more  and  more 
opportunities  are  provided  for  all  levels  of 
management  up  to  top  executives. 

I  advise  a  careful  review  of  the  provisions 
you,  as  leaders  in  your  missions,  make  for 
the  in-service  development  of  personnel 
and  careful  inquiry  as  to  whether  increased 
competence  is  being  built  as  it  should   be. 

F.  My  final  suggestion  relates  to  a  gen- 
eral governmental  policy.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  you  can  do  about  it.  but  I  be- 
lieve that  if  you  can  get  across  a  vision  of 
the  real  role  education  must  play,  your  in- 
fluence win  be  substantial. 

From  1956  to  1959  of  all  the  dollar  ob- 
ligations for  ICA  projects,  only  6.7  percent 
went  to  education.  The  total  allotted  to 
education  throughout  the  world  in  1959  ap- 
proximately equaled  the  cost  of  five  DC-8 
Jet  planes.  I  submit  to  you  that  in  view  of 
the  basic  role  education  must  play  and  the 
great  seriousness  of  the  International  situa- 
tion, this  Is  a  penurious  and  totally  inade- 
quate provision.  We  Americans  are  a 
strange  people  In  some  ways.  We  say  we 
believe  In  education,  and  I  am  sure  most 
people  are  sincere  In  this  statement.  Yet 
we  blithely  go  along  spending  huge  sums 
for  liquor,  chewing  gum,  cosmetics,  candy, 
and  baseball  while  we  view  with  apprehen- 
sion the  cost  of  providing  a  good  education 
for  our  children.  We  cry  out  against  taxes 
to  support  schools  at  the  very  time  we  In- 
crease our  consumption  of  automobiles  and 
send  pleasure  boat  construction  and  mainte- 
nance 8k3rrocketing  to  unbelievable  heights. 

In  the  foreign  field  we  follow  the  same 
pattern.     We  proclaim  our  intention  to  be 


good  neighbors;  we  say  we  will  help  those 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  we;  we  urge 
tiiem  to  take  the  path  of  enlightenment  and 
freedom.  Yet  when  the  chips  are  down  our 
Christian  ideals  too  often  give  way.  Our 
help  turns  toward  the  materialistic  rather 
than  toward  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man 
We  are  more  ready  to  give  our  neighbor  a 
pii\ed  road  down  which  to  dri\e  his  camel 
or  donkey,  or  even  to  give  him  an  automo- 
bile to  drive  upon  it,  than  we  are  to  help 
iwm.  set  in  process  education  which  will  de- 
velop men  and  women  better  able  to  im- 
prove their  own  lot. 

Those  of  us  at  home  should  carry  the 
message  that  America  must  first  and  fore- 
most invest  in  the  spirits  and  minds  of  men. 
In  schools  and  colleges  and  Icglsl.ative  halls, 
in  factories  and  farms  we  m.ust  develop  a 
generation  of  Americans  who  truly  put 
human  values  aliead  of  things. 

You  in  your  turn  should  press  this  point 
from  your  position  of  vantage.  You  should 
laelp  America  see  what  she  has  to  win  and 
wh?.t  she  has  to  lose.  If  our  people  could 
but  understand  what  it  would  mean  to  have 
India  drop  backward  and  Communist  China 
move  ahead,  if  they  could  but  appreciate 
what  it  would  mean  to  have  large  areas  of 
Africa  under  the  control  of  dictators,  if  they 
could  but  realize  that  our  own  salvation  lies 
in  willingness  to  befriend  the  poor,  lilt  up 
the  downtrodden,  and  eliminate  ignorance 
and  hatred,  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great. 
Then  first  things  would  come  first.  To  bring 
this  to  pass  is  the  goal  to  which  you  and  I, 
as  loyal  Americans  and  true  educator.s, 
should  be  dedicated. 


The    School    Lunch    Program    .and   Federal 

Controls 

(By  Donald   H.  Ackerman.  Jr.l 

When  advocates  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion discuss  the  problem  of  Federal  controls, 
they  normally  challenge  opponents  to  cite 
any  examples  of  such  control  in  existing 
programs,  such  as  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  Impacted  areas  legislation,  or 
similar  current  laws  For  example,  when 
Secretary  RibicofT  testified  thi.-;  spring  before 
the  House  Education  Subcommittee,  he  stated 
that  "these  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
to  education  have,  in  my  judgment,  been 
administered  without  evidenoint;  one  shred  of 
Federal  control  *  •  *.  In  my  6  years  as 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  not  once  lias  the 
Federal  Government  exercised  control  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  over  education  in  my 
State.  I  doubt  whether  you  will  find  any 
such  control  in  any  of  our  50  States." 

No  doubt  there  have  been  examples  cited 
both  in  agreement  and  disagreement  with 
his  views  In  relation  to  existing  programs 
However,  letters  from  administrators  in 
various  school  systems  indicate  that  even  in 
such  a  widely  supported  and  supposed  In- 
nocuous program  as  the  national  school 
lunch  program,  controls  invariably  result  and 
interfere  with  the  most  practical,  efficient 
and  beneficial  local  administration  of  the 
entire  operation. 

Tlie  Scottsdale.  Ari;-  .  High  School  Dis- 
trict has  discontinued  the  Federal  school 
lunch  program  because  they  wish  to  offer 
their  students  a  la  carte  meals,  and  their 
agreement  with  the  Government  required 
them  to  serve  a  plate  lunch  with  limited 
selection.  They  thtis  felt  that  by  this 
change  their  cafeteria  program  would  be 
more  attractive  to  the  older  students.  These 
boys  and  girls  had  reached  an  age  when  they 
were  quite  capable  of  making  such  decisions. 

Administrators  of  the  Scottsdale  school 
system  also  questioned  the  wisdfTm  of  the 
milk  program  which  gives  a  greater  cash  sub- 
sidy for  a  half  pint  of  milk  sold  to  a  child 
who  carries  a  bag  lunch  than  is  given  for  the 
complete  plate  lunch,  which  includes  a  half 
pint  of  milk. 

In  a  letter  to  a  Member  of  Congress,  an 
official  of  the  Farm  Bureau  In  Phoenix  re- 


fers to  the  Scottsdale  and  also  the  Phoenix 
situatioi.  by  stating  that  "when  this  pro- 
grani — one  of  the  oldest,  most  widely  and 
favorably  accepted  Federal  aid  programs — is 
being  terminated  because  it  actually  costs 
ni'^re  to  administer  free  government  surplus 
commodities  than  they  are  worth,  it  would 
seem  that  any  further  debate  on  whether  you 
get  controls  wl»h  Federal  aid  i.-;  r.ither  as- 
sininc!" 

The  Phoenix  situation  is  Bomewliut  sim- 
lli\r,  in  that  the  business  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  Union  High  Schools  and  College 
System  states,  "Tlie  history  of  the  situation 
by  which  we  discontinued  the  Federal  school 
luncli  program  in  the  hlgli  schools  of  our  di.-. - 
I:  let  ill  v.. Ives  r.ot  so  much  the  actual  law 
governing  the  Federal  school  luncli  program 
as  the  regulations  which  seem  to  be  typically 
bureaucrHtic  interpretations  of  the  law  that 
work  toward  the  detriment  of  the  school 
lunch  progr;un.  '  He  felt  that  letters  to 
I  hilt  eiTect  were  at  the  instigation  of  the 
S.ai  Francisco  office  of  the  Federal  school 
lunch  program,  with  no  referral  to  the  Ari- 
zona State  Board  of  Education. 

In  Phoenix,  unless  they  offer  an  u  la  carte 
service  there  are  many  students  who  wi.! 
not  participate  in  the  lunch  program.  Thus 
administrators  had  the  choice  between  dis- 
continuing their  practice  of  making  a  la 
carle  items  available  to  the  student.s  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  plate  lunches,  or  being 
disqualihed  from  the  Federal  scliool  lunch 
program.  If  they  had  continued  the  pro- 
gram, under  regulations  being  imposed,  they 
would  have  had  a  severe  drop  in  the  partici- 
pation of  students  who  would  not  eat  the 
plate  lunches,  preferring  to  bring  their  ovun 
l'>od  from  home  or  to  patronize  off  c:unpiis 
for  restaurants  If  they  continued  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  and  discarded  tJie 
a  la  carte  service,  they  would  have  had  tj 
raise  tlie  price  of  meals  to  40  cents. 

The  route  was  quite  obvious.  The  plan 
adopted  re.sulted  in  the  greatest  participa- 
tion ever,  with  a  freer  operation,  saving 
bookkeeping  costs,  and  providing  the  type  li 
menus  demanded  by  students  and  their 
parents.  Business  Manager  Mitchell  found  a 
question  involved  of  arbitrary  regulations 
af.d  lack  of  local  control  of  the  lunch  pro- 
grain  for  what  the  local  authorities  felt  was 
the   best  need  of   tlie  students. 

In  June  1955,  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board 
of  Education  discontinued  the  school  di.-)- 
trict's  participation  in  the  type  A  meal 
served  to  elementary  pupils  because — 

(a  I  The  cash  subsidy  over  a  period  of 
years  had  b^en  reduced  from  9  cents  per  meal 
to  less  than  4  cents 

lb)  Increase  in  the  protein  requirements 
for  each  meal  reduced  further  the  cash  sub- 
sidy due  to  additional  costs. 

(C)  Size  of  portions  served,  rigidly  en- 
forced, was  too  much  food  for  many  pupils. 
particulnrlv  the  primarv  grade-^.  first  through 
third. 

Thxi.s.  to  remain  on  a  solvent  b.osis  \indcr 
the  existing  Los  Angeles  Board  policy  th.n 
cafeterias  must  be  self-sustaining.  It  became 
necessary  to  either  raise  the  price  of  the 
lunch  or  drop  from  the  program.  Later  re- 
evaluation  of  the  present  nonparticlpatlon 
policy  in  the  spring  of  1961  showed  that  an 
even  further  drop  by  approximately  2  cents 
per  meal  would  occur  at  that  time.  Sources 
indicate  that  In  California,  San  Diego.  Glen- 
dale.  Riverside,  Alhambra.  and  other  area.s 
have  also  dropped  from  the  system  recently 

Suggestions  by  the  business  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Education  for 
realizing  the  objectives  of  the  program  and 
achieving  greater  participation  Included 
provision  for  more  control  on  a  local  school 
dii^trict  basis  for  the  enforced  requirements 
of  the  protein,  butterfat,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  in  the  meals.  In  Los  Angeles,  this  cen- 
tralized local  control  would  save  approxi- 
mately 200  man-hours  per  day. 
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The  late  Representative  John  Leslnskl,  Sr., 
former  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  stated  on  May  8,  1957, 
that  "it  is  impossible  to  draft  a  general  Fed- 
eral aid  bill  which  will  not  contain  a  great 
deal  of  Federal  control  over  local  school  sys- 
tems •  •  '.  I  am  convinced,  after  the  hard 
study  we  have  put  to  the  question,  that  no 
acceptable  bill  preventing  Federal  domina- 
tion of  local  schools  can  be  drawn.  I  reluc- 
tantly come  to  the  conclusion,  but  I  haxi  to 
face  the  facts."  His  successor  as  chairman. 
Representative  Graham  Barden,  pointed  to 
some  of  "the  most  horrible  illustrations  of 
interference  and  wrongdoing  under  that  bill 
(Public  Law  815 — the  Federal  impacted  area 
biUi  that  you  can  imagine,  and  I  challenge 
anyone  to  deny  that  statement   ' 

On  the  basis  of  the  experiences  of  at  least 
these  school  systems  herein  referred  to,  as 
well  as  equally  convincing  evidence  in  fields 
such  as  highways,  agriculture,  welfare,  etc.. 
it  seems  clear  that  as  the  Federal  share  In- 
creases, confiicts  arise  t)etween  Federal  and 
local  officials  as  to  the  most  effective  use  of 
funds,  and  controls  ultimately  tighten. 

Other  school  districts  around  the  Nation 
may  not  have  shared  the  same  experiences 
as  Los  Angeles,  Glendale,  Scottsdale,  and 
Phoenix— but  these  examples  serve  to  an- 
swer those  advocates  of  general  Federal  aid 
to  education  who  plaintively  ask.  "Show  us 
one  single  Isolated  example  of  Federal  con- 
trols accompanying  any  form  of  Federal 
aid."  The  school  lunch  program  is  a  case 
in  point. 


School  Needs  and  Federal  Aid  to  Education 
(By  Roger  A    Freeman) 

Are  we  spending  enough  on  education? 

If  not.  how  much  should  we  spend? 

How  much  will  the  schools  need  5  or  10 
years  hence? 

These  and  similar  que.stlons  are  being 
asked  and  eagerly  debated  in  large  and  small 
communities  throughout  the  country  Never 
before  have  the  American  people  shown  a 
deeper  or  more  lively  Interest  in  their  educa- 
tional system  and  its  improvement  than  at 
the  present  time.  Nor  does  It  seem  that  any 
single  event  ever  did  more  to  turn  public 
Interest  in  education  into  grave  concern 
than  the  appearance  of  the  sputniks. 

There  had  been  warnings  galore  for  years 
about  deficiencies  in  our  schools"  and  col- 
leges and  about  Russian  advances  In  educa- 
tion and  science.  But  no  complaints  nor 
criticism  seemed  able  to  weaken  the  convic- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  the  best 
schools  in  the  world. 

Tlie  belief  in  the  inevitable  superiority 
of  American  education  was  shattered  when 
the  Soviets  sent  a  small  metal  globe  into 
orbit  This  brought  home,  more  effectively 
and  more  painfully  than  scholarly  reports, 
that  Russian -educated  scientists  can  success- 
fully challenge  the  products  of  our  own  edu- 
cation institutions.  That  it  ended  the  era 
of  complacency  abovit  American  schools  was 
shown  in  a  public  opinion  poll  by  Life  maga- 
zine early  !n  1958  In  which  two-thirds  of 
U.S  college  graduates  rated  Rtissian  mathe- 
matics-science high  school  training  superior 
lo  that  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  now  self- 
evident  that  a  major  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  otir  educational  product  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  national  survival.  As  one 
educator  remarked:  "The  man  who  has  done 
most  for  American  education  in  1957  may 
well    have    been    Niklta    Khrushchev  " 

underfinanced  schools? 

While  the  events  of  1957  helped  focus  in- 
terest on  education,  they  have  not,  so  far, 
led  to  a  universal  agreement  on  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  status  of 
American  education.  Why  are  the  graduates 
of  our  schools  2  or  3  years  behind  their  Euro- 
pean and  Russian  counterparts?  Are  our 
schools  losing  out  because  they  are  not  get- 
ting the  funds  needed  to  carry  on  a  program 


that  Is  adequate  in  today's  world?  Or  Is  it 
because  of  lack  of  thorough  training  In  the 
fundamentals,  a  substitution  of  easy  course's 
for  hard  subjects,  the  shift  from  the  subject- 
centered  to  the  child-centered  curriculvun? 

One  body  of  opinion,  consisting  largely  of 
college  and  university  presidents  and  faculty 
members,  scientists,  engineers,  and  business- 
men, holds  that  the  watering  down  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  erosion  of  standards  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
responsible  for  the  absolute  and  relative  de- 
cline in  the  educational  level  of  our  youth 
This  group  feels  that  the  sch(X)ls  demand 
too  little  and  fall  to  prepare  their  students 
properly  for  professional  and  scientific  study 
Public  school  administrators,  teachers" 
organizations,  professors  of  education,  and 
allied  groups  deny  that  the  quality  of  public 
school  education  has  declined.  They  insist 
that  more  children  are  getting  a  better  edu- 
cation than  ever  before,  and  that  the  schools 
are  prevented  from  raising  educational  levels 
even  higher  only  by  a  lack  of  money.  They 
point  at  shortages  of  teachers  and  class- 
rooms, and  predict  that  a  serious  deteriora- 
tion of  the  schools  is  imminent  and  in- 
evitable unless  their  financial  support  Is 
quickly  and   substantially  raised. 

The  educational  policies  commission  of 
the  National  Education  Association  com- 
plained in  a  statement,  "The  Contemporary 
Challenge  to  American  Education."  on  Janu- 
ary 3. 1958: 

"Every  major  study  of  the  status  of  Ameri- 
can education  tells  the  same  story  of  neglect. 
It  is  a  story  of  crises  in  education,  of  teachers 
poorly  paid  and  in  inadequate  numbers,  of 
poor  communities  struggling  to  pay  mount- 
ing school  bills,  of  classroom  shortages,  of 
colleges  and  universities  contending  with 
overenrollmcnt  and  undersupport,  of  waste 
of  human  talent.  These  problems  are  not 
entirely  monetary,  but  lack  of  money  is  the 
major  element  " 

It  concluded  that  "At  a  minimum,  ex- 
penditures for  education  should  be  doubled 
within  a  decade  " 

"We  could  make  rapid  and  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  our  schools 
right  now  if  we  had  the  financial  resources 
to  do  as  well  as  we  already  know  how  to  do." 
declared  William  G.  Carr.  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

A  few  years  ago  the  then  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Oscar  Ewlng. 
wrote.  'The  plain  fact  is  that  when  public 
school  education  is  bad.  the  basic  fault  is  al- 
most  always   lack   of  money." 

Beardsley  Ruml  stated  that  "public  edu- 
cation broadly  speaking  has  failed  to  par- 
ticipate in  national  prosperity,"  and  that 
"the  public  schools  in  1957  are  in  the  same 
position  that  the  banks  were  in  1931.  In  a 
year  or  two  or  three,  more  and  more  public 
schools  will  become  educationally  insolvent." 
"The  Russian  satellites  may  be  the  price 
we  are  paying  lor  a  generation  of  poorly 
financed  schools."  declared  the  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Teachers  Association;  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  In  an  edito- 
rial. "The  Lessons  of  Our  Defeat,"  gave  its 
answer  to  the  question  why  we  fell  behind 
the  Russians  in  missiles:  "The  Congressmen 
who  killed  Federal  aid  to  schools  won't  have 
far  to  look  to  find  the  guilty  party." 

These  and  similar  charges  present  a  grave 
accusation  against  the  American  people: 
That  they  have  been  and  are  starving  the 
schools  while  lavishing  the  abundance  of 
their  material  prosperity  upon  personal  con- 
sumption. They  add  up  to  a  warning  that 
the  schools  will  be  Increasingly  unable  to 
provide  for  American  youth  the  required 
level  of  education  unless  their  income  is 
vastly  increased. 

In  between  the  two  opposing  views — those 
who  blame  our  educational  shortcomings  on 
lack  of  money  and  those  who  trace  it  to  a 
lowering  of  standards — there  are,  of  course, 
many  shades  of  opinion.    One  large  group 


holds  that  the  schools  have  done  an  admi- 
rable Job  in  catering  to  the  needs  of  millions 

of  less-gifted  young  people  whom  compul- 
sory attendance  laws  are  keeping  in  the 
schools  to  a  higher  age.  but  that  they  have 
failed  to  challenge  and  develop  the  talents 
of  the  upper  third  or  fourth  of  their  students. 
This  group  does  not  place  all  responsibility 
at  tlie  door  of  insufficient  funds  but  does 
believe  that  school  suppwrt  has  badly  lagged 
and  intist  take  its  share  of  the  blame. 

THE    RECORD    OF    SCHOOL    SXTPPORT 

In  evaluatiTig  the  charge  that  American 
schools  are  inadeqtiately  financed,  the  emerg- 
ing picture  is  clear  cut  and  unequivocal. 
Ihe  American  people  have  loyally  and  faith- 
fully supported  their  schools.  The  record  of 
steeply  increasing  sch(X>l  revenues  is  Qothing 
short  of  spectacular  and  makes  no  persuasive 
case  for  holding  insufficient  funds  respon- 
sible for  shortcomings  in  the  product  of  our 
public  school  system.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
century  enrollment  has  doubled,  national  in- 
come multipled  25-fold.  schcx)l  expendi- 
tures multiplied  60-fold.  Sch(X»l  funds  have 
increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  gross 
national  product,  national  Income,  personal 
consumption  expenditures,  or  any  other  eco- 
nomic yardstick. 

Contrary  to  a  widespread  belief,  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  now  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
than  was  in  1900.  But  school  expenditures 
grew  faster  than  outlays  for  the  other  gov- 
ernmental services  except  national  defense. 
Expenditure  per  pupil  in  dollars  of  constant 
value  has  doubled  every  20  years. 

American  public  schools  are  better  sup- 
ported than  the  schools  in  other  culturally 
and  economically  leading  countries  and  keep 
more  children  for  more  years  than  foreign 
school  systems  They  enroll  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  young  people  15  to  18  years 
old  than  the  schools  in  any  other  country, 
and  have  taken  on  many  responsibilities  and 
teach  many  subjects  which  nowhere  else  are 
held  to  be  in  the  domain  of  the  public 
schools.  But  the  children  learn  less.  In 
terms  of  academic  achievement.  In  American 
schools  in  12  years  than  they  do  in  Russian 
or  other  foreign  schools  in  10. 

Shortages  and  overcrowding  are  far  worse 
in  Russian  and  other  European  school  sys- 
tems than  in  the  United  States.  Factual 
analysis  shows  that  teacher  and  classroom 
shortages  in  our  schools  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated  and  that  they  are  rapidly  di- 
minishing The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  re- 
ported a  need  for  370,000  classrooms  in  fall 
1954:  in  fall  1957  it  placed  the  classroom 
shortage  at  140.400  Within  a  few  years,  de- 
clining annual  enrollment  Increases  will 
make  it  unnecessary  to  maintain  school  con- 
struction at  Its  present  record  level  of  over 
70,000  classrooms  a  year. 

The  teacher-pupil  ratio  has  been  declining 
consistently,  even  during  the  recent  years 
of  unprecedented  enrollment  increases.  We 
would  have  a  surplus  of  almost  200,000  teach- 
ers if  the  schools  now  maintained  the  teach- 
er-pupil ratio  that  prevailed  In  1929  or  if 
teachers  worked  the  year  round,  as  other 
people  do.  Several  dozen  research  studies 
tried  to  find  evidence  of  the  advantages  of 
smaller  classes.  But,  surprisingly,  the  find- 
ings more  often  showed  academic  achieve- 
ments to  be  higher  In  larger  classes. 

No  other  industry  could  afford  to  let  its 
plant  and  trained  staff  go  Idle  more  than  3 
months  each  year.  But  teachers'  organiza- 
tions have  been  showing  a  stiffening  resist- 
ance to  suggestions  for  all-year  employment 
of  teachers  and  buildings.  They  oppose  the 
use  of  instructional  television  and  films, 
teacher  aids,  or  other  means  of  making  fuller 
or  more  effective  use  of  the  available  man- 
power and  material  resources. 

Has  teaching  lost  its  attractiveness  because 
of  low  salaries?  Over  the  past  decade,  the 
percentage  of  college  graduates  who  go  into 
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teaching  has  sharply  risen,  and  the  number 
of  certificated  teachers  In  the  public  schools 
haa  tncreased  Ave  times  faster  than  the  tot<il 
labor  force.  The  number  and  proportion  of 
degrees  in  the  teaching  force  has  grown 
fteepJy  and  consistently.  More  persons  are 
l-'aving  nonschool  Jobs  for  teaching  than 
quit  teaching  to  accept  private  employment. 
Teachers"  pay  is  lower,  on  an  annual  basis, 
than  the  income  of  practitioners  in  such 
professions  as  law,  medlctne,  or  engineering. 
But  teachers'  salaries  have  risen  propor- 
tionately more  than  per  capita  income,  or 
the  wages  of  workers  In  private  lnd\istries 
and  of  other  public  employees  Rolativoly, 
the  teachers  are  better  off  today  than  they 
were  30  years  ago.  Undoubtedly,  many  good 
teachers  are  woefully  underpaid.  What  Is 
worse,  college  students  who  rank  In  the 
upper  half  of  their  classes  In  ability,  are 
likely  to  choose  other  careers  which  do  not 
restrict  their  advance  to  Inflexible  annual 
increments.  Can  this  be  corrected  by  raises 
across  the  board?  Probably  not,  because 
communities  are  unwilling  to  pay  all  teach- 
ers as  much  as  they  believe  good  teachers 
to  be  worth.  It  Is  no  secret  that  many  of 
our  present  teachers  could  not  earn  as  much 
doing  anything  else.  The  trouble  with 
teachers'  salaries  is  not  low  starting  pay  but 
slow  advance  and  low  ceilings.  Unfortu- 
nately, teachers'  organisations  Insist  on  un- 
ion-type salary  scales  and  strongly  oppose 
recommendations  for  paying  teachers  as 
other  professional  workers  are  compensated : 
competitively,  according  to  merit  and  per- 
formance. Until  this  deadlock  can  be  Iwoken 
we  probably  shall  go  on  underpaying  good 
teachers  while  not  getting  the  caliber  of 
candidates  the  schools  need. 

DOES  GOOD   DCCATION   COST   l£OBX? 

ttcmk  stiKUes  which  Uled  to  equate  the 
quality  of  education  with  the  numbers  of 
doilais  spent,  arc  long  on  presiunptlou  and 
short  on  evidence.  As  a  rule,  they  rate  a 
school  not  by  the  progress  of  Its  pupils  In 
acquiring  skill*  and  knowledge,  but  by  the 
desirable  features  of  the  school  and  its  pro- 
gram, the  variety  of  offerings,  teacher -pupU 
ratio,  etc.  Many  or  most  of  these  criteria 
depend  on  the  amount  of  money  spent  and 
l:ave  little  relationship  to  the  quality  of 
education  transmitted  to  the  pupils.  The 
few  studies  which  measured  academic 
achievement  against  expenditures,  such  as 
the  1066  Connecticut  project,  found  little  or 
no  correlation  between  the  two. 

Some  observers  hold  that  the  rise  in  edu- 
cational coats  In  the  past  two  or  three  dec- 
ades has  raised  the  quality  of  education. 
But  this  Is  strongly  denied  by  others  who 
feel  that  the  quality  of  public  school  educa- 
tion IMS  gone  down  as  the  number  of  pupils 
and  graduates  soared. 

Large  enrollment  and  the  declining  value 
of  the  dollar  bear  some  responsibility  for 
Increasing  school  outlays.  But  the  sharp 
and  consistent  rise  In  the  per  pupil  coet  In 
constant  dollars  proves  that  the  major  cause 
of  higher  costs  lies  In  other  factors: 

(a)  While  productivity — output  per  man- 
year — Increased  In  most  other  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor.  It  declined  in  the  schools. 
Technological  progress  which  has  raised 
productivity  In  other  indtistrles  Is  being  re- 
sisted by  teachers'  organizations. 

(b)  The  proliferation  of  course  offerings 
In  a  bewildering  variety  of  subjects  and  the 
asstimptlon  of  noneducatlonal  responsibili- 
ties by  the  schools  probably  is  responsible 
for  the  employment  of  more  than  100,000 
additional  teachers. 

(c)  The  change  Cram  the  subject- 
centered  school  which  taught  basic  skills 
to  the  "child-centered"  or  activity  school 
required  more  and  roomier  facilities. 
Building  space  allowances  per  pupil  have 
gone  up  between  50  and  100  percent  over  the 
past  20  to  30  years. 

The  IntrodueUon  of  courses  In  marriage 
and  family  relationships,  ehUd  development. 


c^rooming.  Junior  hom.emaking  lor  boys, 
teenage  problem.^,  beauty  care,  date  be- 
i'.avlor.  consumer  buying,  st.gpfraft.  square 
d  vncing.  f)ep  club,  and  tly  captmg  without 
i.n  increase  in  the  number  of  classroom 
hours  resulted  in  less  time  being  spent  on 
solid  subject-maiter  ietvrning.  Pupils  took 
the  new  courses  not  in  addition  to  tiie 
fuiid.imTutai  siibjeci.s  but  h^stead  of  them. 
Mathematics  taec.ime  an  optional  subject 
through  4  yeiirs  of  hii^h  scli"Ol  in  some  of 
tiie   country's    lar^^est   sch(jul   svstem.s. 

President  Lee  DuBridge  of  the  Cahfo:nia 
Institute  of  TeclinnK.j^y  observetl.  "There 
seems  to  be  a  kiud  of  Gresham's  law  in  high 
school  and  college  cca-ses— namely  that,  the 
soft  ones  drive  out  the  touiih  ones.  And  In 
certain  places  this  softening,  degenerating 
process  appears  to  have  gone  to  extreme 
hmits." 

President  Grayson  Kirk  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity warned;  "The  prini;iry  purpo.se  of 
any  school  is  education,  not  S'lCi.il  adjust- 
ment; the  student  becomes  educated  by  hard 
work,  not  by  entertainment." 

To  be  sure,  tens  of  thousands  o£  dedi- 
cated and  hard  working  teachers  watched 
the  trend  with  sorrow  and  anguish,  and 
tried  valiantly  to  maintain  st.indards  in 
their  own  classes.  They  were  thwarted  by 
parents  who  abdicated  their  responsibility 
to  the  schools,  who.  singly  or  in  groups, 
clamored  for  easier  courses,  for  instruction 
In  subjects  that  used  -and  uughtr — to  be 
taught  in  the  home,  who  Insisted  that  the 
schools  lower  their  demands  upon  children 
and  promote  them  each  year  regardle.ss  of 
merit  and  achievement.  As  Ux'al  boards  of 
education,  overwhelmed  by  the  pressure  of 
numbers,  devoted  more  and  more  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  looking  over  b:IU.  ap- 
proving salary  schedules,  and  building  proj- 
ects, worrying  over  the  ui.x  rates  and  bond 
issues,  the  control  of  the  curriculum  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  professional  adminis- 
trators. Some  administrators,  no  doubt,  de- 
plored the  drift  toward  an  easier  curriculum 
and  tried  to  stem  the  trend.  Others  fol- 
lowed what  seemed  to  be  the  line  of  least 
resistance  to  the  pressures  of  small  but  vocal 
minorities  among  parents.  But  many  who 
were  steeped  in  an  educational  philosophy 
that  recognizes  no  hierarchy  of  subjects  and 
hM  little  regard  for  Intellectual  excellence 
and  mental  discipline,  welcomed  and  fur- 
thered the  trend  toward  lower  standards. 

The  results  of  these  developments  be- 
came apparent  In  recent  years.  An  impres- 
sive array  of  the  presidents  and  faculty 
members  of  America's  leading  colleges  and 
universities  and  top  scientists  testified  at 
congreaalonal  hearings  or  revealed  otherwise 
that  over  the  past  quarter  century  the  edu- 
cational level  of  the  high  school  graduates 
who  applied  for  admission  to  or  entered  their 
institutions  has  seriously  declined,  their 
knowledge  of  science,  mathematics,  and  hu- 
manities diminished. 

Dtirlng  the  same  period  the  school's  per 
p^pll  cost  In  constant  dollars  more  than 
doubled.  Is  this  a  mere  coincidence?  Or 
could  It  be  that  the  same  guiding  philosophy 
which  caused  school  costs  to  rise,  .simul- 
taneously lowered  academic  achievements? 
Sloan  Wilson  answered  these  questions  in 
an  article  "It's  Time  To  Close  Our  Carnival." 
which  opened  Life  magazine's  series  "Crisis 
in  education"  In  March  1968.  In  describing 
how  progressive  educational  policy  took  over 
American  public  schools,  he  recalled  that 
"nobody  foresaw  how  enormously  expensive 
such  a  8<;hool  system  would  be."  He  then 
went  on  to  describe  the  results:  "It  Is  hard 
to  deny  that  America's  schools  which  were 
supposed  to  reflect  one  of  history's  noblest 
dreams  and  to  cultivate  the  Nation's  ynuth- 
ful  minds,  have  degenerated  into  a  83Trtem 
for  coddling  and  entertaining  th<  mediocre  ' 

Some  of  the  moet  eminent  men  in  the 
sciences  i»nd  humanities  have  stated  thetr 
conviction  that  the  needed  uplift  in  the  level 
of  Amerli-an  education   requires   a  renewed 


( mphasls  upon  subject-matter  learning,  a 
ftajor  raising  of  academic  standards  In  the 
(  lementary-secondary  schools,  and  a  new  di- 
rection In  the  training  and  certification  of 
teachers.  The  sentiment  of  the  American 
ij^ople  in  the  postsputnlk  period  seems  to 
demand  Just  that.  The  Increase  in  bi.llot 
liox  defeats  of  school  proposals  in  the  fall 
;:rd  wlntfr  1957-5H  are  a  reminder  of  wlde- 
;.prrad  dlt.satlsf action  with  the  resvUts  of  the 
.cchf'Ol  system. 

Will  higher  standards  and  greater  em- 
pha.'^ls  upon  subject-matter  learning  cause 
ixpcndltures  to  rise?  If  the  schools  add 
courses  In  mathematics,  science,  history,  and 
lantruages  to  the  present  curriculum  without 
I'Umlnatlng  the  soft  courses  and  activities, 
cfij-ts  will  go  up.  But  the  problem  in  most 
.schoola  is  not  that  solid  subjects  are  not  of- 
fered but  that  their  standards  are  too  low 
iind  that  not  enough  students  enroll  in  them 
and  are  motivated  to  study  with  the  neces- 
-  -ry  serlou.snes8  and  dedication.  If  the  jjopu- 
hir  cf'Urses  for  social  conditioning  are  con- 
I  :ntied  ns  part  of  the  school  curricul\im,  little 
r  r.  '^rt'ss  will  be  made  toward  improving  the 
hiills  and  knowledge  of  the  students.  They 
wi:i  still  prefer  "co-ed  cooking"  to  geometry 
if  both  carry  credits. 

Training  In  mathematics  Is  no  more  cxpen- 
.■:ive  than  "junior  homemaklng  for  boys." 
Nor  does  Insistence  on  rigorous  mental  dis- 
cipline raise  operating  costs.  If  the  schools 
will  concentrate  on  subject-matter  teach- 
ing— as  the  public  schools  did  untU  a  quarter 
century  ago.  and  as  some  American  public 
and  many  nonpublic  schools  as  well  as 
schoola  outside  the  United  States  still  do- 
costs  will  need  to  rise  only  moderately  be- 
yond the  rate  of  Increase  In  pupil  enroll- 
ment. 

To  be  sure,  over  the  next  decade  the 
schools  niii.^t  get  additional  billions  of  dol- 
Uu-s  if  they  are  to  give  an  adequate  educa- 
tion to  an  ever-growing  number  of  pupils. 
Deficiencies  In  many  areas  require  the  In- 
ftislon  of  more  money.  Also,  If  teachers' 
.salaries  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  gen- 
eral wage  level,  they  will  have  to  go  on  In- 
creasing. 

WIU  .school  requirements  be  uu  (5  billion. 
$10  bilUoii.  $15  bUlion.  over  the  next  10 
years?  That  depends,  above  all,  on  how  ef- 
liciently  school  funds  are  spent.  Large 
amounts  are  presently  wasted  In  keeping 
alive  thousands  of  tiny  school  districts  and 
tmeconomical  small  schools  which  should 
long  have  been  consolidated.  Much  of  the 
inevitable  cost  increase  could  be  offset  by  a 
more  effective  utilization  of  human  and  phys- 
ical resources.  The  schools  have  been  slow 
la  abandoning  a  structure  and  methods 
which   have   long   outlived   their   usefulnesrs. 

The  choice  In  setting  future  policies  does 
not  necessarily  lie  between  high-priced  good 
schools  and  low-priced  bad  schools.  The  al- 
ternative may  be  between  well  organized 
.schools  which  stress  academic  achievement, 
and  can  be  operated  at  moderate  cost,  and 
Ufe-adjustment-type  schools  which  cost 
more  and  will  not  give  our  gifted  young 
people  the  type  of  education  which  the  Na- 
tion's cultural,  scientific,  economic,  and  po- 
litical leadership  requires  in  this  atomic  age. 

It  is  now  evident  that  we  cannot,  for  any 
amoimt  of  money,  buy  a  better  education 
for  our  youth.  Nor  can  education  be  fed 
painlessly  on  a  silver  spoon.  The  price  of 
education  is  hard  work,  for  which  there  is 
no  substitute.  Awarding  students  a  high 
school  degree  for  electing  themselves  out  of 
an  education  with  soft  courses  has  led  to 
a  frightful  waste  of  the  ability  and  brain- 
power c^  the  Nation's  yr>trth.  Group  dy- 
namics and  automatic  promotion  do  not 
stfmnlate  Individual  excellence.  What  is 
needed — and  needed  badly — ts  a  general 
raising  of  educatlorml  standards  In  oar  pub- 
lic schools.  TTiere  have  been  many  sugges- 
tions on  how  this  can  be  brought  aborrt. 
One  of  the  best  comes  from  the  preslden* 
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of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr.  Milton  S. 
EiM'nhower ; 

•  I  would  like  to  .see  say  100  presidents  of 
i.ur  best  public  and  private  universities  agree 
that,  starting  in  about  1961  they  will  no 
longer  accept  a  student  unless  he  demon- 
strates genuine  proficiency  in  English,  a  sin- 
gle foreign  language  mathematics,  science, 
and  history.  If  this  were  done.  It  would  have 
a  profound  influence  upon  secondary  schools. 
I  .suspect  the  leaders  ol  our  secondary  schools 
w  )uld  welcome  this  external  influence." 

11  methods  are  adopted  for  a  fuller  and 
n:ore  etieciive  utilization  of  teachers  and 
school  facilities,  if  television,  films,  and 
other  technological  n^.ethods  of  widening  the 
range  of  good  teachers  and  savinj;  manpower 
are  adopted,  if  the  schools  concentrate  on 
subject-matter  teaching  and  eliminate  frills, 
the  quality  ol  school  education  will  be  lifted 
but  school  funds  will  not  need  to  rise  much 
beyond  the  growth  rate  of  the  national  in- 
come. 

If.  however,  the  trends  of  recent  decades 
continue  for  the  next  12  years,  school  reve- 
nue requirements  will  more  than  double  by 
1970.  This  will  inevitably  require  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  t^ix  burden 

Also,  in  the  words  of  Bernard  Iddings 
Bell,  we  may  be  "producing-  at  great  expense 
and  with  the  most  incongruous  sell-con- 
gratulation— a   nation    of   Henry   Aldriches." 

DO    THE    STATES    NEtD    FEDER.AL    ASSISTANCE? 

Some  observers  doubt  that  State  and  local 
^Dvernments  will  be  able  to  meet  school  and 
other  public  needs  in  the  years  ahead  and  be- 
lieve that  they  will  have  to  depend  increas- 
ingly upon  Federal  assistance.  They  point 
at  the  long-range  trend  of  fiscal  centrali- 
zation which  has  raised  the  US  Treasury's 
share  of  all  tax  collections  from  one-third 
to  three-fourths,  and  which  has  preempted 
the   most    lucrative   sources   of    revenue. 

When  we  analyze  the  financial  history 
more  closely  we  find  that  Federal  taxes 
multiplied  quickly  and  dr.ustically  during 
wars— World  W.irs  I  and  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict — while  State  and  local  governments 
kept  their  budgets  and  taxes  sUible.  But 
during  the  intervening  peace  periods,  both 
before  and  after  each  war.  State  and  local 
go\ernments  invariably  raised  their  tax  re- 
ceipts at  a  much  sharper  rate  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Federal  revenues  have  doubled  while 
St.ate  and  local  revenvies  tripled  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  all  taxes  drapi>ed  between 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  end  has  fallen  from  82 
to  67  percent  since  1944  The  cause  of  the.se 
■-arying  trends  is  plain:  wars  require  a  con- 
centration of  effort  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment: but  during  peacetime  emphasis  shifts 
t)  domestic  public  services  which  are  the 
iirimary  responsibility  of  States  and  com- 
munities. 

Has  the  Federal  Grivernment  preempted 
the  moet  lucrative  sources  of  revenue''  It 
prnbably  h;is  pushed  income  taxes  to  their 
productive  limit  and  m.ide  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  States  lo  add  substantially  to 
the  existing  load  E'.  en  exorbitant  income 
tax  rates  have  not  prcduced  a  U.S.  Treasury 
surplus  that  would  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  expand  its  commitment.s:  its  in- 
come fell  short  of  outgo  80  percent  of  the 
time  in  the  past  three  decades  and  met  only 
80  percent  of  the  agpr.'gate  Federal  expendi- 
tures. The  national  ci?bt  grew  to  astronomi- 
cal proportions. 

If  income  lax  rates  ha\e  reached  a  level 
that  canhot  be  exceeded  with  impunity, 
neither  the  States  no/  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  expected  to  venture  much 
deeper  into  this  field.  Tlius.  greater  funds 
needed  for  schools  and  other  purposes  will 
probably  have  to  be  obtained  by  other  means. 
Federal  levies  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  also 
limit  the  additional  rites  which  the  States 
can  collect.  But  the  National  Government 
barely  utilizes  other  •  ypes  of  consumption 


taxes   and   has   left   this   potentially   fertile 
field  almost  entirely  to  the  States, 

The  charge  of  Federal  exploitation  to  the 
fullest,  bordering  on  preemption,  is  well  sub- 
stantiated for  the  income  tax  (and  possibly 
for  estate  taxes),  but  not  for  other  types  of 
taxation.  But  the  total  size  of  the  Federal 
tax  burden  unquestionably  limits  the  fiscal 
capacity  of  States  and  communities.  They 
would  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  Increase 
their  revenues  If.  tis  the  well-known  public 
finance  expert.  Harold  Groves,  so  well  put  it. 
the  Federal  Government  did  not  "descend 
annually  upon  their  taxpayers  like  a  ton  of 
bricks.  '  This  condition  could  be  improved 
by  relieving  the  U  .S.  Treasury  of  some  of  its 
obligatioi-.f  It  would  be  intensified  if  more 
responsibilities  were  placed  on  It  Federal 
taxes  arc  still  so  high  partly  because  of  the 
cold  war  and  partly  because  Federal  civilian 
(that  IS.  non-war-connected)  expenditures 
multiplied  five  times  between  the  1948  and 
1961  budgets.  If  the  commitments  of  the 
Federal  Governmer.t  arc  further  increased. 
It  will  have  to  descend  annually  upon  the 
|. States' I  taxpayers  even  more  heavily  than 
l:  do^s  now.  Thus,  a  lopsided  fiscal  situation 
wou'.d  be  further  aggravated. 

Tlie  effect  of  Federal  grants  was  well  de- 
scribed by  Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  of  New 
York  "The  process  Is  a  mushrooming  one. 
since  the  greater  the  drain  on  local  tax 
sources  by  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
for  tiiese  grants,  the  less  Individual  States 
will  be  able  to  meet  their  problems  out  ol 
their  own  resources.  Tlie  wide  appeal  of  Fe.l- 
eral  aid  rests  on  the  myth  that  It  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  higher  taxes,  does  not  cost  any- 
thing, or  IS  paid  by  somebody  else."  At  a 
heariiiK  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Congressman  Cle\eland  M.  Bailey,  of  Vest 
Virginia.  Interrupted  a  witness  who  had  re- 
marked that  Federal  school  aid  would  re- 
quire higher  taxes:  "So  far  as  I  know  Con- 
gress has  not  even  begun  any  hearings  on 
additional  taxation.  Let  us  assume  there  is 
not  any  additional  taxation  *  *  *.  .\nd 
you  are  not  certain  It  is  going  to  cost  you 
a  smple  cent  more  in  taxes." 

If  Federal  funds  do  not  cost  a  single  cent 
more  in  taxes,  they  are,  of  course,  preferable 
to  State  and  local  funds  which  call  for  tax 
boosts  The  Federal  Government  may  as- 
sume additional  obligations  by  simply  rais- 
ing the  national  debt.  If.  however,  it  fi- 
nanced new  commitments  to  aid  the  States 
through  taxation,  the  Federal  tax  share  might 
well  Isegin  to  rise  again — to  75.  80.  or  90 
percent — and.  thus,  further  undermine  the 
ability  of  States  and  ojmmunlties  to  raise 
thetr  own  support 

Some  15  or  20  years  ago  it  was  widely  be- 
lieved that  States  and  communities  were 
unable  to  increase  their  revenues  by  their 
own  powers.  Now.  that  they  have  raised 
their  tax  receipts  at  an  amazing  pace,  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  Federal  Government. 
it  is  being  claimed  that  In  doing  so  the 
States  have  exhausted  their  fiscal  capacity 
and  can  go  no  further.  If  the  States  had 
not  expanded  their  taxes  so  fast  It  would 
have  been  taken  as  a  proof  that  they  just 
could  not  do  it.  The  advocates  of  Federal 
aid  can  base  their  case  as  easily  on  the  fact 
that  State  and  local  revenues  rise  fast  as 
that  they  rise  slowly.  They  seem  to  have 
only  one  prescription  for  all  types  of 
malady. 

The  fact  is  that  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the 
States  Is  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral burden  and  by  the  willingness  of  the 
people  to  be  taxed.  Analysis  shows  that  the 
crucial  question  is  not  whether  the  Stites 
are  capable  of  raising  their  own  revenues  but 
whether  it  Is  desirable  that  they  do.  States 
and  communities  can  largely  run  their  own 
show.  In  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  tlielr 
residents,  and  cannot  be  easily  directed  from 
Washington  as  long  as  they  provide  tlielr 
own  funds.     But  they  can  be  whipped  Into 


line  through  the  device  of  programmatic  and 
conditional  grants-in-aid. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  were  few  and  small 
sized  prior  to  1930.  Their  amount  tripled  be- 
tween 1930  and  1940.  tripled  again  between 
1940  and  1950.  and  tripled  a  third  time  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  They  now  total  over 
$7  billion  a  year,  and  account  for  one-fourth 
of  all  State  revenues.  What  will  they 
amount  to  20  or  30  years  hence  at  that  rale 
of  growth?  It  is  significant  that  grantt 
tripled  under  the  Elsenhower  administration 
which  from  inception  tried  to  reduce  them. 
How  fast  would  they  rise  under  an  admin- 
istration that  favors  them? 

About  a  hundred  State  and  local  activi- 
ties are  now  being  aided  and  increasingly 
ruled  by  an  ever-expanding  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. If  we  continue  to  travel  this  road, 
the  States  will  soon  be  only  regional  sub- 
divisions of  nr;tional  administrative  depart- 
ments, find  al!  governmental  powers  will  be 
concentrated  :n  Washington.  This  would 
mean  the  end  of  local  autonomy  and  home 
rule  The  questions  to  be  raised  are:  Shall 
we  pre.serve  the  right  of  the  citizens  In  the 
several  States  and  communities  to  decide 
what  types  of  local  services  they  want  Gov- 
ernment to  sup.nly  and  how  much  of  them'' 
Or  shall  those  decisions  be  made  on  a  more 
or  less  uniform  national  basis  by  bodies 
which  are  little  concerned  with  local  difl^er- 
ences  m  concepts  and  needs  and  by  oiliclals 
who  are  not  as  easy  of  access  as  those  back 
home?  Do  we  want  to  maintain  diversity 
or  does  this  day  and  age  require  Increasing 
uniformttv  of  public  service  from  the  At- 
lantic I  .  the  Pacific?  Has  the  principle  of 
a  Federal  system  of  Government,  of  a  wide 
dibpersal  rather  than  a  concentration  of 
governn—nt.  of  a  wide  dispersal  rather  than 
a  conceiivration  of  powers  outlived  Itf.  use- 
fulness -Jter  some  170  years? 

The  fiscal  justifications  frequently  cited 
for  Federal  grants-in-aid  are  largely  Ir- 
relevant. Lack  of  capacity.  If  proven  to  ex- 
ist in  some  Stales  or  in  all  States,  could  be 
remedied  by  a  far  simpler  device  than  a 
hundred  grant-in-aid  programs,  each  with 
its  own  regulation';,  and  supervising  Federal 
bureaucracy  Tax  sharing  or  unconditional 
nonearmarked.  grants  would  require  almost 
no  administration  and  permit  no  control 
But  Congress  does  not  seriously  consider 
such  proposals  because  they  would  not  ac- 
complish the  real  purpose  of  grants-in-aid. 
to  shift  to  the  national  level  the  control  of 
governmental  activities  which  constitution- 
allv  are  in  the  realm  of  the  States.  Thus, 
the  slogan  "Federal  Aid  Without  Federal 
Control"  Is  a  contradicltlon  In  terms.  If 
there  were  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  overrule  the  decisionmaking  powers 
of  States  and  communities  there  would  be 
no  need  for  programmatic  grants-in-aid 
the  battle  over  federal  school  aid 
Few  issues  of  public  policy  have  been 
more  heatedly  debated,  more  ardently  fought 
over,  more  Litterly  battled,  in  and  out  of 
Congress  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Considering  the 
tremendous  eflort  that  has  been  exerted  for 
close  to  a  century  by  large  and  powerful  na- 
tional associations  against  little  organized 
opposition,  the  drive  so  far  has  been  sur- 
prisingly unsuccessful.  Only  an  Insig- 
nificant amount  of  Federal  money  is  now 
available  to  the  schools  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Some  of  the  existing  programs  are  not 
truly  aid  to  education:  the  grant  for  school 
lunches  was  authorized  as  a  child  welfare 
measure  and  a  farm  surplus  disposal  method, 
and  as  such  is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  payments  to  communi- 
ties affected  by  Federal  activities  are  an  in- 
demnification for  tax  losses  occasioned  by 
the  Immunity  of  property  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Two  national  grants  are  now  available  to 
the   schools   for  educational   purposes,  both 
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signlflc&ntly  favoring  aome  part*  of  the  cur- 
riculum over  others.  A  plan  to  foster  train- 
ing tn  certain  selected  Tocational  akllls  was 
initiated  In  the  weeks  prior  to  Am«lca'8 
entry  Into  World  War  I  and  a  4-year  (1969- 
62)  program  to  expand  instmctkm  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages 
and  to  aid  guidance,  connseling,  and  test- 
ing was  enacted  after  the  flrst  appearance 
of  the  sputniks,  federal  appropriations  for 
these  programs  total  slightly  over  $100  mil- 
lion a  year,  eqnal  to  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  school  budgets,  and  barely  more  than 
one-tenth  of  1  p«-cent  of  the  U3.  budget. 
That  seems  a  rather  scant  return  on  the 
huge  Investment  In  manpower  and  money 
during  this  century-long  campaign. 

Congress  has  In  recent  years  repeatedly 
conaidered  proposals  to  appropriate  about 
$300  million  a  year  for  school  construction. 
Sentiment  for  such  a  program  has  been  af- 
fected by  the  sharp  reduction  In  the  class- 
room shortage — as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Of- 
fic*  of  Xduc&tlon — from  370,000  in  1954  to 
133,400  in  1960,  but  It  is  conceivable  that  at 
some  juncture  Congress  may  be  persuaded  to 
pass  such  legislation.  If  so.  It  would,  at 
best  add  insignificantly  to  a  tl6  billion  school 
budget,  and  could  well  retard  construction 
progress  because  communities  not  eligible  in 
a  pcurticuUr  year  might  postpone  their  plans 
until  they  can  get  their  needed  buildings  at 
50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

liCany  arguments  are  being  advanced  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  Federal  assistance 
to  the  schools.  The  core  of  the  case,  as  It 
Ls  commonly  presented,  is  laclc  of  fiscal  ca- 
pcKlty:  the  States,  it  Is  said,  cannot  possibly, 
under  their  own  powers,  raise  sufilcient 
funds.  This  assertion  does  not  come  from 
those  who  are  de  lege  and  de  facto  respon- 
sible for  the  schools — the  States,  and  the 
boards  of  education,  lilost  Governors  who 
have  stated  their  views  have  expressed  oppo- 
sition to  expanded  or  "massive"  Federal 
school  aid.  The  National  School  Boards  As- 
sociation has  repeatedly  refused  to  support 
the  demand,  and.  in  fact,  not  one  of  the 
50,000  State  and  local  boards  of  education 
has.  for  at  least  the  past  5  years,  testified  in 
favcv  of  it  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee. Some  State  and  local  school  board 
member*  have  appeared  to  testify  against  it. 

The  campaign  has  been  spearheaded,  and 
is  largely  being  carried  on  by  school  em- 
ployees— by  the  national  organizations  ot 
s^od  administrators  and  teachers  and  allied 
groups.  It  has,  t(r><Ute,  been  largely  a  token 
fi^t.  The  typical  proposal  before  CcmgrecB 
haa  totaled  9300  milUon  a  year  and  few  bills 
exceeded  9500  million.  That  still  would 
leave  the  States  and  communities  respon- 
slbte  for  laialog  97  percent  ot  the  school 
support.  Even  a  grant  of  91  or  $2  bUllon 
annually  would  be  a  small  otxitributlon  to- 
ward a  revenue  need  which  by  the  end  of 
the  1960's  will  total  $24  billion — or  according 
to  the  National  Education  Association — $31 
billion. 

A  Federal  appropriation  amounting  to  $1 
or  92  billion  would  require  States  and  com- 
munities to  raise  the  remaining  $22  to  $23 
billion,  or  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total. 
Does  It  not  seem  hard  to  believe  that  the 
States  can  now  raise  $12  to  $13  billion,  and 
by  1970.  922  to  $23  billion,  but  that  their 
capacity  falls  short  of  Just  another  billion  or 
two.  Do  91  or  92  blUlon  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  excellent  schools  and  starving 
schools?  Actually,  States  and  communities 
have  been  increasing  their  school  support  at 
the  rate  of  about  91  billion  a  year  for  the 
past  5  years.  ; 

It  Is  more  likely,  as  mentioned  above, 
that  we  have  so  far  witnessed  only  a  token 
fight,  a  battle  over  the  principle  and  prece- 
dent of  Federal  school  aid  rather  than  a 
contest  over  the  size  of  the  Federal  contri- 
bution. The  war  over  the  approval  of  gen- 
eral— rather  than  special  and  earmarked — 
school  aid  and  over  the  big  stuns,  from  $5 


billion  on  up,  still  lies  ahead.  A  continua- 
tion of  thf!  rapid  growth  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  may  well  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such 
a  program  within  the  next  decade.  Past 
experience  does  not  suggest  that  Congress 
would  authorize  funds  of  this  size  without 
demanding:  and  exercisicg  an  Increasing 
voice  hi  decisions  on  how  this  money  is  to 
be  spent,  sis  James  Bryant  recently  so  well 
pointed  out. 

To  some  it  is  a.xiomatic  ili.it  Federal  con- 
trol must  follow  Federal  aid.  Others  vig- 
orously d<ny  It.  S<j  much  ink  lias  already 
been  spill  ?d  over  this  question  that  we  do 
not  want  to  restate  the  arguments  pro  and 
con,  important  as  they  are.  It  Is  conceiv- 
able that  the  usual  antithesis  of  National 
versus  State-local  control  may  hide  or  mis- 
state the  underlying  crucial   Issue. 

Max  Lerner  WTOte;  "The  choice  befi-ire  Ud  Is 
not  the  choice  between  the  control  oX  educa- 
tion by  local  officials  and  by  National  Gov- 
ernment cfBcials;  that  is  not  the  choice,  and 
don't  let  imyone  tell  us  it  is.  The  choice  is 
between  ;X)ntrol  by  people  who  have  not 
given  their  live."?  to  education  and  control 
by  people  who  have  given  their  lives  to  it." 

This  sui;gest.s.  and  probably  rightly  so,  that 
the  real  If  sue  is  one  of  control  of  the  schools 
by  laymen  or  by  the  professioniUs.  Lay 
control  OL'  the  schools  is  exercised  largely 
through  f,he  approval  or  denial  of  funds. 
Administrators  must,  at  least  pro  forma, 
comply  with  the  wishes  erf  the  parents,  coni- 
niunities.  boards  of  education.  \1  they  want 
their  budgets  approved,  their  tax  elections 
and  bond  issues  to  carry.  As  a  larger  share 
of  the  support  comes  from  central  govern- 
ments, more  and  more  funds  are  dLstributed 
by  other  educational  administrators,  in  State 
departments  of  education,  and  In  the  US. 
Office  of  Education.  This  makes  local  ad- 
ministrators less  dependent  upon  local  favor 
and  shifts  authority  to  the  nationally  or- 
ganized educational  bureaucracy,  a  close- 
knit  and  battle-hardened  fraternity 

Viewed  in  this  context  the  Federal  aid 
fight  is  not  so  much  a  controversy  over  the 
size  or  typr;  of  school  support  but  over  school 
control.  Large  national  funds  would,  at 
least  partly,  tend  to  substitute  for  State 
and  local  funds;  aggregate  school  revenues 
may  not  differ  much  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  rate  of  financial  growth  could  even 
decline.  Kut  the  administrators  would  be 
firmly  in  tlie  saddle. 

Recallln:?  a  famous  bon  mot  by  Georges 
Clemenceau,  Paul  Woodrlng  declared:  "Just 
as  war  la  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
generals,  ediication  Is  too  Important  to  he 
left  to  the  educators.  "  Myron  Liberman. 
however,  proposed  that  "local  control  of 
education  by  laymen  should  be  limited  to 
peripheral  and  ceremonial  functions  of  edu- 
cation." .He  suggested  that  authority  be 
vested  In  the  nationally  organized  ediica- 
tional  profession.  Such  diametrically  op- 
posed phUosophles  cannot  be  reconciled. 
Which  of  tiie  two  the  public  schools  will  fol- 
low In  the  years  ahead  will  be  determined  by 
the  outcome  of  the  fight  over  Federal  aid  to 
education.  The  availability  of  large  Federal 
funds  would  Inevitably  and  Irrevocably  de- 
cide the  power  struggle  between  the  lay  pub- 
lic and  the  educational  bureaucracy  in  favor 
of  the  latter. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

The  fiscal  case  for  Federal  school  aid  is 
contrived,  unsubstantiated,  and  fallacious. 
The  Ideological  case  for  Federal  aid  as  a 
means  to  national  uniformity  and  profes- 
sional direction  of  educational  policies  can- 
not be  prof/en  ot  rebutted.  It  must  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  on  faith.  It  Is  certain 
that  a  major  entry  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment into  the  school  field  would  funda- 
mentally change  the  historical  relationship 
between  th*  American  local  community  and 
Its  public  schools.  We  may  doubt  that  It 
would  be  a  change  for  the  better. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
pievious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Weaver]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matt?r. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
13  during  debate  on  the  General  Gov- 
ciTiment  Matters.  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1D62.  I  laid  before  the  House 
a  detailed  study  of  the  practice  of  setting 
aside  certain  military  construction  proj- 
ects for  tlie  exclusive  bidding  by  small 
contractors.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
miiii.strai^on  and  the  Department  oi 
Defense  have  agreed  that  construction 
contracts,  with  the  exception  of  Cape- 
hart  housing,  will  be  considered  as  au- 
tomatically set  aside  if  they  cost  less 
than  $500,000.  Bidding  is  limited  ex- 
clusively to  small  contractors.  A  small 
contractor  is  one  who  did  less  than  $5 
million  gross  business  annually  on  an 
average  over  3  years,  is  independently 
owned  and  is  not  dominant  In  his  field. 
By  this  set-aside  process  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  get  the  benefit  of  free  and 
open  competitive  bidding  on  these  jobs. 

Many  of  my  collean:ues  have  com- 
mented to  me  on  that  study  and  It  has 
received  national  attention  through 
newspapers  around  the  country.  I  have 
been  asked  for  additional  Informatkui 
on  this  very  serious  situation. 

Also,  on  June  21,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Honorable  John  E.  Home,  appeared 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  other  body  to  testify  on 
activities  of  bis  agency  during  the  past 
year.  He  took  particular  note  of  what 
he  called  "a  strong  effort"  to  dlacontinue 
this  military  construction  set-aside  pro- 
pram.  He  referred  specifically  to  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  on  January  31  of  this 
year.  H.R.  3690,  and  to  an  identical  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  and  a  similar  bill  to  mine 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man  from  Louisiana   [Mr.  McSwbsnI. 

In  his  prepared  statement,  the  Ad- 
ministrator made  assertions  which,  if 
viewed  casually,  seem  to  make  sense.  It 
is  mandatory,  therefore,  that  these  state- 
ments be  carefully  examined  in  the  Ught 
of  logic  and  reason. 

On  page  14  of  his  prepared  statement, 
the  Administrator  says: 

Set-asldes  on  construction  procurement  are 
neither  Initiated  by  this  agency  nor  agreed 
to  by  the  contracting  agency,  unless  there 
is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  bids  will 
be  received  from  a  sufHcient  mimber  of 
responsible  small  business  concerns  and 
unless  the  bid  price  Is  reasonable.  The 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation  and 
the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations  each 
authorizes  set -aside  awards  to  be  made  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices,  and  empowers 
contracting  offlcers  to  reject  any  bid  they 
believe  Is  unreasonable. 
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Now  this  sounds  line — if  it  worked  out. 
We  are,  as  Members  of  Congress,  inter- 
ested in  seeing  to  it  that  small  business 
gets  a  fair  deal.  We  are  also  interested 
in  seeing  to  it  that  the  Government  and 
the  taxpayer  get  a  fair  deal.  The  Ad- 
ministrator's explanation  seems  to  show 
that  both  get  that  kind  of  a  deal. 

But  is  this  the   :ase^ 

For  one  thing,  the  .^dmini.xtrator  im- 
plies each  contract  is  judged  as  a  sepa- 
rate entity.  This  is  not  the  case,  as 
he  himself  testified  just  a  few  seconds 
before  making  thfit  assertion.  In  the 
preceding  parasraph  of  his  statement 
the  Administrator  -ays: 

Under  SBA's  agreement  wUh  the  Depar*- 
mont  of  Defcn.se.  the  Department's  construc- 
tion procurement  ofl.cers  consider  Uiat  SBA 
has  recommended  a  s<t-aside  on  ail  coiisir\ic- 
tion  procurements.  e;;cept  Capchart  housing, 
between  »2.500  and   ^500,000. 

The  Administrator  here  is  contra- 
dicting himself.  On  the  one  hand  he 
says  construction  authorities  judge  each 
contract  on  its  own  merits,  and  on  the 
other,  he  says  these  same  contracting 
officers  must  considt  r  that  all  construc- 
tion procurement;  falling  within  the 
specified  price  have  been  set  a.^ide.  He 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  Administrator  is  contradicted, 
too,  by  men  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  work  da;lj'  with  this  program. 
Construction  procaroment  officers  feel 
they  are  tied  by  a  ri^id,  inflexible  pro- 
gram which  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is 
their  considered  opinion  that  all  con- 
struction procurement  within  the  price 
range  is  automat:.cally  set  aside  and 
must  be  bid  on  only  by  small  contractors 
unless  they  can  prove  the  following 
conditions  exist: 

First.  There  will  not  be  enou,u;h  bid- 
ding by  small  firrrs  to  guaiantee  com- 
petition and  a  reasonable  price. 

Second.  It  can  be  shown  the  project 
is  beyond  the  capability  of  small  con- 
cerns to  perform. 

Third.  Public  sr.fety  demands  speed 
beyond  the  capacity  of  .small  contractors 
to  produce. 

These  criteria  are  not  guesswork. 
They  can  be  found  in  correspondence 
between  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  r,-ontractors  These  criteria 
are  not  local  in  nature,  either,  but  ap- 
p)ear  from  this  same  correspondence  to 
be  nationwide. 

In  one  letter,  the  district  engineer  at 
Seattle.  Wash.,  writes: 

tJnder  current  instructions  from  higher 
authority,  I  am  required  to  set  aside  for 
small  business  all  work  costing  $500,000  or 
less  which  Is  advertised  by  this  district 
An  exception  to  this  procedure  can  be  nuule 
only  if  It  can  be  determined  that  adequate 
competition  and  rea.sonable  prices  will  not 
prevail. 

Note  in  this  letter  the  emphatic  man- 
ner in  which  the  district  engineer 
speaks. 

In  another  letter  to  still  another  con- 
tractor, the  district  engineer  at  Wil- 
mington. N.C.,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
tight  limits  placed  on  his  discretionary 
power : 

This  office  must  comply  with  this  (set- 
aside)   agreement  except  in  rare  cases  where 


it  can  be  shown  that  the  work  is  beyond  the 

capability  of  small  business  or  where  public 
safety  requires  speed  beyond  that  capability. 

There  is  the  same  emphasis  in  this  let- 
ter as  in  the  one  from  the  district  engi- 
neer at  Seattle.  The  Seattle  letter  says 
the  contracting  officer  is  "required"  to 
set  aside  these  contracts.  The  Wilnr.ing- 
ton  letter  says  the  corps  "must  con-.ply" 
witli  the  program.  Neither  letter  indi- 
cates the  officer  feels  he  has  the  kind  of 
discretionary  power  attributed  to  them 
by  the  SBA. 

These  stipulations  in  the  agiecinent 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  SBA  are  obviously  designed  to  ham- 
string the  judgment  of  contractinf?  of- 
ficers. It  is  obvious  nobody  can  deter- 
mine at  the  time  a  contract  is  advertised 
and  an  invitation  to  bid  is  sent  out 
whether  thne  will  be  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  bids  or  how  responsible  the  bid- 
ders will  be.  And  it  must  be  noted  here 
that  contracts  are  set  aside  for  exclusive 
bidding  by  small  contractors  at  the  very 
beginning — when  the  invitation  to  bid  is 
sent  out.  Tliis  automatically  precludes 
a  large  number  of  bidders  and  thereby 
lessens  the  ability  to  determine  if  rea- 
sonable prices  are  offered. 

I  would  like  here  to  cite  an  example  of 
how  this  works.  A  large  construction 
firm.  Peter  Kiewit  Sons'  Co.,  was  doing 
work  at  the  Glasgow,  Mont.,  Air  Force 
Base.  It  came  to  the  attention  of  Lheir 
Montana  area  manager  that  another 
project  at  the  base,  involving  Invitation 
No.  ENG-45-108-61-151  was  in  the  off- 
ing. This  invitation  covered  construc- 
tion of  aircraft  maintenance  docks  and 
support  facilities.  So,  on  April  27  of  this 
year,  he  wrote  to  the  district  engineer 
at  Seattle.  After  noting  that  the  con- 
tract had  already  been  set  aside  for 
small  business,  despite  several  confer- 
ences between  the  contractor  and  the 
corps,  the  contractor's  agent  says: 

The  work  is  primarily  of  the  heavy  con- 
struction type  Including  earthwork,  gravel 
and  crushed  aggregates,  asphaltic  pmrlng, 
underground  utilities,  and  portland  cement 
concrete  paving.  All  of  this  work  is  of  the 
nature  and  within  the  scope  of  work  we  have 
been  doing  at  Glasgow  AFB  since  May  of 
1958.  We  presently  have  at  Glasgow  suffi- 
cient equipment  cf  the  type  necessary  to 
perform  this  work.  This  equipment  inc:udes 
truck  tractors,  scrapers,  dozers,  motor 
graders,  JX)ner8.  dump  trucks,  water  trucks, 
belt  loadM^,  screening  plants,  crushers,  ag- 
gregate plants,  hot-asphalt  plants,  asphalt 
laydown  equipment,  concrete  batch  plant, 
34-E  paver,  transit  mixers,  concrete  spread- 
ing and  finishing  equipment,  trenching  ma- 
chines and  miscellaneous  supporting  equip- 
ment. We  also  have  at  Glasgow  sufficient 
qualified  and  experienced  personnel  for  this 
type  of  work.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances we  believe  that  we  are  In  the  best 
position  to  offer  the  Cktvarunent  the  most 
competitive  price  for  this  work.  In  addi- 
tion we  are  manned  and  equipped  to  In- 
sure the  timely  completion  of  this  work. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  this  is  a  logical 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  contrac- 
tor. The  list  of  equipment  needed  for 
this  project  is  staggering  and  it  involves 
a  pretty  sizable  Investment,  not  only  in 
capital  outlay,  but  in  the  cost  of  moving 
the  equipment  to  the  site  where  it  would 
be  needed.    It  is  indeed  difficult  to  un- 


derstand how  or  why  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  felt  it  had  to  continue  the  set- 
aside  progi-am  on  this  particular  pix>j- 
ect. 

But  back  came  the  answer  from  the 
Seattle  district  engineer  on  May  4  of  this 
year.     In  it  he  states : 

In  the  bid  invitation  under  Qiscu.«»ion  I 
can  recognize  fully  that  competition  Is  re- 
duced by  eliminating  your  firm  and  other 
firms  delined  as  big  business  from  the  list  of 
eligible  b.dders  However.  It  Is  not  possible 
for  me  !■  j  m  il:e  a  finding  that  adequate  com- 
pel Uion  and  re-sonable  prices  will  not  pre- 
vail. 

The  district  engineer  goes  on  to  make 
a  point  which  should  have  been  obvious 
to  eveiTone  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fence and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  soon  as  this  program  was  con- 
ceived.   The  engineer  states  further: 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  there  are  few  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  Is  possible  to  make 
sucli  a  finding  because,  in  fact,  such  a  judg- 
ment can  be  confirmed  only  on  the  opening 
of  bids. 

By  Uiis  time  it  is  too  late  for  the  con- 
tracting officer  to  use  any  yardstick  ex- 
cept the  estimates,  which  have  been 
made  with  the  knowledge  that  the  bid- 
ding will  be  limited  to  small  busines.^. 
.^nd  so.  small  business  will  have  to  move 
in  the  c:reat  ma.sses  of  equipment  and 
manpower  needed  for  this  job — while  a 
short  distance  away  the  machinery  is 
already  available  at  no  moving  cost  at 
all.  We  may  never  know  exactly  how 
much  this  opeiation  will  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  because  the  contractor 
was  precluded  from  bidding.  The  mov- 
ing cost  alone  must  be  pretty  high  on 
this  kind  and  size  of  equipment. 

This  is  not  a  unique  example  of  what 
I  have  been  discussing  here.  I  have  been 
provided  another  example  and  this  one 
involves  the  Tidewater  Construction  Co. 
of  Norfolk.  Va.,  and  a  job  at  the  Army 
Transportation  Terminal,  Sunny  Point, 
N.C.  The  work  involved  replacing  fender 
pilings  and  Tidewater,  through  its  presi- 
dent, S.  E.  Liles,  Jr..  asked  for  and  was 
furnished  copies  of  the  plans  and  an  in- 
vitation to  bid.  Mr.  Liles,  in  a  letter  to 
tlie  distiict  engineer  on  January  16, 1961, 
tells  tlie  story  in  these  words: 

Immediately  after  we  received  the  adver- 
tisement we  were  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  this  Job  was  set  aside  for  small  business. 

This  was  particularly  puzzling  to  Mr. 
Liles,  as  he  explains  further  in  his  letter : 

Just  a  few  months  ago  your  oflJce  received 
bids  on  similar  work  at  Sunny  Point.  Oxir 
company  was  the  low  bidder  and  our  pro- 
posal was  approximately  20  percent  less  than 
that  of  the  second  bldd«-.  We  were  awarded 
the  job  and  completed  it  promptly  and,  ti 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  to  your  complete 
satisfaction. 

As  we  were  completing  the  work  covered 
by  the  contract,  our  representatives  were 
approached  and  aaked  to  furnish  your  of- 
fice with  prices  for  the  replacement  of  addi- 
tional piles,  which  apparently  are  now  the 
subject  of  this  separate  ad^-ertisement.  We 
made  estimates  and  visited  your  Office,  and 
apparently  our  prices  were  very  much  in  line 
We  were  Informed  that  technicalities  finally 
made  It  necessary  nc»t  to  accept  oar  offer  bui 
to  readvertise  the  job. 
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At  this  point  in  his  letter  Mr.  Liles 
makes  the  observation  which  is  also  ap- 
parently the  basis  for  SBA's  contention 
that  we  do  have  adequate  safeguards 
and  the  oflBcer  has  discretionary  power. 
He  notes  that  the  set-aside  provision  in 
the  advertisement  for  bid  carries  the  no- 
tice that: 

Thlfl  action  is  based  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  the  contracting  oflBcer  alone. 

And  he  adds  this  pertinent  observa- 
tion: 

It  would  appear  that  the  contracting  of- 
ficer still  has  some  opportunities  to  exercise 
his  Independent  Judgment  in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  Liles  was  soon  disillusioned.  The 
District  Engineer  at  Wilmington,  N.C.. 
fired  back  an  answer  2  days  later.  In 
that  January  18  letter  the  contracting 
oflBcer  who  is  supposed  to  have  such  a 
wide  latitude  of  choice,  has  this  to  say: 

Under  a  joint  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration-Defense program,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics)  htis 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Small  Business  Administration, 
whereby  the  Department  of  Defense  agencies 
will  consider  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  initiated  a  Joint  set-aside 
request  for  each  proposed  construction  pro- 
curement estimated  to  cost  less  than  half-a- 
million  dollars.  This  office  must  comply  with 
this  agreement. 

I  would  like  you  to  note  the  emphatic 
way  in  which  this  is  stated.  He  feels  he 
"must  comply." 

The  district  engineer  goes  on  to  say: 

It  Is  true  that  your  company  had  a  con- 
tract for  similar  work  at  Sunny  Point  a  few 
months  ago  and  that  your  performance  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  this  office.  The  ex- 
clusion of  yotir  firm  from  bidding  on  this 
contract  Is  in  no  way  related  to  any  past  per- 
formance, but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
must  comply  with  the  Joint  Small  Business 
Administration -Defense  program  which  be- 
came effective  after  your  recent  contract  was 
awarded. 

Once  again,  we  will  probably  never 
know  just  what  the  savings  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  could  have  been  on  this 
project.  We  do  have  in  the  Tidewater 
letter  the  basis  for  an  educated  guess, 
and  that  guess  would  be  just  about  20 
percent.  That  could  have  been  an  im- 
portant saving  to  the  Govenmient. 

This  exchange  of  letters  bears  on 
another  point  which  I  have  heard  re- 
peated often  by  those  who  so  strongly  ad- 
vocate this  set-aside  system  for  Govern- 
ment construction.  In  discussing  this 
with  SB  A  people  I  have  been  told : 

Well,  big  contractors  are  likely  to  submit 
a  low  bid  on  one  of  these  projects  because 
they  know  that  it  cannot  be  considered  and 
they  Just  want  to  embarrass  the  SB  A. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  is  a  ridiculous 
statement.  It  costs  a  contractor,  large  or 
small,  many  hundreds,  sometimes  thou- 
sands, of  dollars  to  prepare  a  bid.  It 
involves  paperwork,  estimators,  and  so 
forth. 

Here,  though,  we  have  a  clear-cut  ex- 
ample refuting  this  SBA  claim.  The 
contractor  involved  had  just  gotten 
through  doing  a  very  similar  job.  He 
had  submitted  a  low  bid,  20  percent  be- 
low his  competition.  His  performance 
on  that  contract  was  so  well  accepted 


by  the  corps  that  they  approached  him 
about  doinn  further  work.  Once  again, 
they  discu;3sed  prices  and.  again,  the 
corps  seemed  pleased  with  the  offer  that 
was  made.  There  can  be  no  question 
here  about  anybody  submitting  a  fake 
bid  or  tryin.E,  to  embarrass  anyone. 

I  have  mentioned  here  the  attitude 
that  the  contracting  officers  take  toward 
this  set-aside  busine.ss — how  they  feel 
they  must  operate.  This  belief  that  they 
are  faced  wi:h  a  rigid,  inflexible  program 
is  nationwide. 

How  about  the  SBA  itself?  The  Ad- 
ministrator assures  us  that  there  i.s  no 
intent  of  inilexibiiity.  Some  of  his  peo- 
ple apparently  feel  otherwise.  On  No- 
vember 17,  1960,  a  Mr.  Larry  Nieman. 
Director  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's Omaha  office,  appeared  before 
a  joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
Associated  CJeneral  Contractors  and  the 
district  office,  Corps  of  Engineeis.  I 
quote  now  from  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting : 

Mr.  Nieman  explained  that  ho  was  Director 
of  the  Small  Busine.';s  Admlnl.stratlon  office 
located  at  7425  New  Federal  Building. 
Omaha,  Nebr..  and  that  his  Jurisdiction  was 
the  entire  State  of  Nebraska  and  all  Guv- 
ernment  work  originating  in  Omaha;  conse- 
quently, all  projects  within  the  Omaha 
district  are  nithin  his  Jurisdiction.  He  ex- 
plained that  small-business  set-a-sides  would 
apply  to  all  Jobs  below  $500,000  and  above 
$2,500. 

Now  these  were  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing. If  he  had  qualified  his  jurisdiction 
in  any  waj-  or  the  application  of  this 
program  in  any  way,  it  would  be  cer- 
tainly reflected  in  the  minutes.  Appar- 
ently, then,  SBA's  people  themselves  are 
of  the  opir.ion  that  this  applies  to  all 
construction  in  this  category.  Set-asides 
then  are  automatic. 

In  my  June  13  study  of  this  basic  prob- 
lem to  a  large  segment  of  our  American 
industrial  €K:onomy,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  construction  procurement  agencies 
themselves  consider  that  price  inci-eases 
to  the  American  taxpayer  are  inevitable 
under  the  set-aside  program  because  of 
a  lack  of  free  and  open  competition.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  ran  an  analysis  in 
which  they  estimated  the  difference  be- 
tween the  low  bid  by  big  finns  and  that 
of  small  firms — during  a  period  when 
there  was  no  set-aside  restriction — ran 
to  12  percent.  I  have  cited  examples 
previously  demonstrating  a  price  increase 
ranging  from  2  percent  to  83  percent 
which  the  American  taxpayer,  now  or  in 
future  generations,  will  have  to  pay. 

The  reason  for  this  cost  increase  is 
well  known  throughout  the  construction 
industry  itself.  It  is  simply  that  any 
time  there  is  a  restriction  on  bidding,  no 
matter  for  what  reason,  costs  will  go  up 
to  the  purchaser.  When  bidding  is  open 
to  all  on  a  free  and  competitive  basis 
as  it  once  was  under  both  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  General  Procurement  Regula- 
tions, costs  are  kept  down. 

This  fact  of  the  free  enterpri.se  sys- 
tem is  recognized  in  a  number  of  the 
basic  laws  of  our  country  including,  for 
example,  the  Renegotiation  Act.  That 
act  exempts  from  its  provisions  all  con- 
struction awarded  through  competitive 
bids  on  the  theory  that  whenever  there 


is  true  competitive  bidding  there  will  not 
Ix?  excessive  profits  from  the  contract. 
The  Renegotiation  Board  has  ruled  that 
whenever  there  are  restrictions  on  bid- 
ding, a  contract  is  not  obtained  through 
true  competition  and  therefore  is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act.  The  basis  for  this  ruling  is 
that  when  competition  is  restricted, 
prices  aie  higher  and  there  is  a  stronsj 
possibility  of  excessive  profits  from  the 
contract. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Small  Business 
Administrator  in  his  statement  to  the 
select  committee  made  a  surprising  as- 
.■jeition. 

On  page  15  of  his  prepared  statement, 
the  Administrator  says ; 

Although  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
.^^et -aside  program  is  costing  the  Govern- 
ment more  money,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
C'linnally.  in  testifying  recently  before  your 
procurement  subcommittee.  while  ac- 
knowledging that  tliere  may  be  such  in- 
stances, said.  "I  don't  know  of  one  where 
the  Navy  or  the  Government  has  wound  \ip 
paying  more  money  for  an  item  as  a  result 
of  doing  business  with  small  business  firms." 

I  say  this  is  a  surprising  assertion  on 
the  pai-t  of  the  Administrator  becau.se 
he  knew  better.  On  June  13  I  cited  for 
the  House  three  specific  examples  of 
where  the  Navy  had  paid  higher  prices 
because  of  the  set-aside  program.  That 
was  8  days  before  Mr.  Home  made  his 
statement  and  he  most  certainly  had 
a  chance  to  examine  the  Record  before 
then. 

I  am  surprised,  too.  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  would  make  such  an  asser- 
tion. He  had  merely  to  check  with  his 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and  he  could 
have  found  the  answer.  It  was  spelled 
out  by  that  Bureau  in  testimony  appear- 
ing in  part  2  of  the  General  Govei-nment- 
Commerce  hearings  on  page  474.  On 
that  page  Admiral  Corradi  cites  three 
-specific  examples.  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  cared  to  look  further  I  am  sure 
he  could  find  more.  It  might  be  a  proj- 
ect well  worth  his  undertaking. 

SBA  not  only  has  the  power  to  set 
aside  contracts  on  an  automatic  basis, 
and  by  so  doing  nullify  the  judgments  of 
the  contracting  officers,  it  has  the  power 
to  certify  any  small  business  firm  as 
competent  to  do  just  about  anything. 
And  once  again,  the  soimd  judgment  of 
contracting  officers  is  reversed. 

A  typical  example  of  what  can  happen 
under  this  system  came  to  light  down  in 
Greenville,  Miss.,  where  the  Government 
owns  a  plant  which  manufactures  con- 
crete matting  used  in  flood  control 
work.  The  situation  seemed  to  me  so 
outrageous  that  I  asked  the  Comptroller 
General  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  He 
has  done  so  and  I  would  like  to  give  you 
a  report  on  his  findings. 

Although  owned  by  the  Govenmient. 
this  plant  is  operated  by  contractors  on 
a  year-to-year  basis.  As  was  the  usual 
custom,  the  district  engineer  at  Vicks- 
burfr.  Miss.,  issued  an  invitation  to  bid. 
The  contract  involved  the  manufacture 
of  75.000  items.  In  his  report,  the 
Comptroller  General  states: 

Three  bids   were  received   and   opened   on  ' 
February  25.   1960,  with   the  C.  G.  Kershaw 
Contracting  Co.  the  lowest  bidder.    The  dls- 
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trlct  rejected  the  Kershaw  bid  on  the  basis 
of  an  administrative  determination  that 
neither  the  Kershaw  CJo.  nor  Its  prlriclpals 
had  the  capacity  nor  the  business  integrity 
necessary  to  perform  the  work. 

So.  what  happened? 

The  Kershaw  Co.  appealed  to  the  SBA 
and  got  a  certificate  of  competency  from 
that  agency.  This  certificate  was  bind- 
ing and  so  the  award  went  to  the  Ker- 
shaw Co. 

The  results  are  outlined  in  the  GAO 
report: 

District  oaclais  have  informed  us  •  •  • 
that  contract  specifications  permitted  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  re.ects.  or  627.  whereas 
actual  rejects  amounted  to  1.3  percent,  or 
1.074.  TTie  qiiantlty  o:'  rejects  was  greatly 
In  excess  of  that  experienced  by  the  district 
In  prevlotu  contracts  fCT  this  work. 

Also,  we  were  Informed  that,  because  of  the 
poor  management  pract.ces  of  the  contractor, 
the  Job  was  "strung  out."  making  substan- 
tial overtime  work  necessary.  The  original 
contract  completion  dfite  was  February  21, 
1961,  but  additional  time  allowed  extended 
the  completion  date  to  March  30,  1961.  The 
contractor  completed  casting  on  March  21, 
1961.  Because  of  the  Uxge  percentage  of  re- 
jects, district  officials  .Hbo  expressed  appre- 
hension as  to  whether  the  mats  produced 
will  prove  satisfactory  when  actually  laid 
next  year. 

That  this  decision  by  SBA  to  overrule 
the  judgment  of  the  district  engineer 
cost  money  can  be  demonstrated  by  quot- 
ing further  from  the  GAO  report: 

EMstrlct  officials  stat*'  that  administration 
of  the  Kershaw  contract  will  Involve  substan- 
tial costs  In  excess  of  those  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  similar  contracts  In  preceding 
years.  The  original  Kershaw  contract 
covered  the  casting  of  75.000  maU  at  a  price 
of  $577,400.  On  November  17.  i960,  the  con- 
tract was  modified  to  provide  for  an  addl- 
Uonal  8,000  mats  at  a  price  of  $61,700.  Total 
contract  price  amounted  to  $639,100.  How- 
ever, district  officials  estimate  that  additional 
costs  of  about  $32,000  have  been  Incurred 
to  dAte  tn  the  administration  at  the  con- 
tract. The  additional  costs  are  attributed 
prlmarUy  to  the  neceisity  of  increased  In- 
spection of  the  contractor's  operation,  large 
amounts  of  correspondence  with  the  contrac- 
tor, numerous  conferences  held  between  the 
parties,  and  the  processing  of  claims  filed 
by  the  contractor. 

In  addition,  district  officials  estimate  that 
the  cost  of  handling  the  contractor's  claims 
which  are  still  unsettled  will  amount  to  an- 
other $3,000  to  $10,000. 

Thus,  a  bureaucratic  decision  to  over- 
rule the  judgment  of  the  contracting  au- 
thority haa  cost  $3  2,000  already,  could 
cost  an  additional  $3,000  to  $10,000. 
Assuming  the  Go\'emment  does  not 
have  to  pay  any  of  the  claims  filed  by 
the  contractor,  this  one  deal  will  have 
cost  nearly  6  percent  additional. 

No  matter  whichi  way  you  turn,  it 
seems  that  in  this  particular  area,  bu- 
reaucracy rules  supi-eme — and  at  a  high 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  at  every 
turn. 

I  would  like  to  examine  one  other 
phase  of  this  problem  upon  which  I 
have  not  touched  before,  and  that  in- 
volves some  very  serious  legal  and  con- 
stitutional questioris  in  this  set-aside 
piogram  in  construction. 

I  have  consulted  with  competent  legal 
authorities,  men  expert  in  the  field  of 
constitutional  law  and  I  would  like  to 
report  their  findings. 


The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  provides  in 
part: 

No  person  shall  *  *  *  be  deprived  of  life. 
liberty   or   proi>erty  without  due   process  of 

law. 

The  right  to  carry  on  a  construction 
business  on  an  equal  basis  with  all  other 
contractors  Is  a  property  right  that  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and 
backed  up  by  numerous  court  decisions. 
Neither  Congress  nor  any  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agency  has  the  right  to  in- 
frmge  upon,  limit,  or  destroy  that  rigJat. 

In  volume  n,  "American  Jurispru- 
dence". "Constitutional  Law",  section 
336,  page  1147.  it  is  stated; 

The  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  follow- 
ing the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  Is  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution;  such  protection 
Is  partlctilarly  found  In  the  guarantees  of  i  he 
14th  amendment.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  preservation  of  such  right  Is  iJie 
principal  purpose  of  the  CtHistltutlon  Itielf 
and  Is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  p>erBo:ial 
freedom  and  opportunity  that  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  14th  anoendment  to  secure. 
The  rl^t  Is  fundamental,  natxual.  Inherent, 
and  Inalienable,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  and  most  valuable  rights  of  a  citizen. 
A  person's  business,  occnprntlon,  or  calling 
is  "property"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  as  to  due  process 
of  law  am?  Is  also  Included  In  the  right  to 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  h{4>plnes8. 

In  Butcher^  Union  Co.  v.  Crescent  City 
Co.,  Ill  U.S.  746,  ".56.  757,  an  old  but  a 
respected  case.  Mr.  Justice  Field  said : 

As  In  our  Intercourse  with  our  fellow  raen 
certain  principles  of  moraUty  are  assiuned 
to  exist,  without  which  society  woxild  be  Im- 
possible, so  certlan  inherent  rights  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  action,  aixl  upon  a  reco(rnl- 
tlon  of  them  alone  can  free  institutionf.  be 
maintained.  These  inherent  rights  bave 
never  been  more  happily  expressed  thai,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  :iew 
evangel  of  liberty  to  the  people:  "We  liold 
these  truths  to  be  self -evident" — that  lii  so 
plain  that  their  truth  Is  recognised  upon 
their  mere  statement — "That  all  men  are 
endowed" — ^not  by  edicts  of  emperors,  or  de- 
crees of  Parliament,  or  acts  of  Congress,  but 
"by  their  Creates:  with  certain  inaliensible 
rights  " — that  is,  rights  which  cannot  be  laar- 
tered  away,  or  given  away,  or  taken  away  ex- 
cept In  punishment  of  crime — "and  that 
among  these  are  Life.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  Happiness,  and  to  secure  these  " — not 
grant  them  but  secure  them — "Governmsnls 
are  instituted  among  Men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
Among  these  inalienable  rights,  as  pro- 
claimed in  that  great  document,  is  the  right 
of  man  to  piu-sue  their  happiness,  by  wliich 
is  meant  the  right  to  p\irsue  any  lawful  busi- 
ness or  vocation,  in  any  manner  not  lnix)n- 
sistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  others,  w  alch 
may  Increase  their  prosperity  or  develop 
their  faculties,  so  as  to  g^ve  to  them  their 
highest  enjoyment.  The  common  business 
and  callings  of  life,  the  ordinary  trades  and 
pursuits,  which  are  innocuous  in  themselves. 
and  have  been  followed  in  all  communities 
from  time  immemorial,  must,  therefore,  be 
free  in  this  country  to  all  alike  upon  the 
same  conditions.  The  right  to  pursue  tlkem, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  except  that  waich 
is  applied  to  all  persons  of  the  same  age, 
sex.  and  condition.  Is  a  distinguishing  privi- 
lege of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
essential  element  of  that  freedom  which  they 
claim  as  their  birthright.  •  •  •  In  this 
country  it  has  seldom  been  held,  and  never 
in  so  odious  a  form  as  Is  Inert  claimed,  that 
an  entire  trade  and  business  could  be  taken 


from  citizens  and  vested  in  a  single  corpo- 
ration. Such  legislation  has  been  regarded 
everywhere  else  as  inconsistent  with  clTil 
liberty.  That  exists  only  where  every  indi- 
vidual has  the  power  to  pursue  his  own 
happiness  according  to  his  own  views,  un- 
restrained, except  by  equal.  Just,  and  im- 
partial laws. 

More  recently,  in  Greene  v.  McElroy, 
a959) ,  360  U.S.  474.  3  L.  Ed.  2d.  377,  79 
S.  Ct.  1400,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  right  to  follow  a  chosen  profes- 
sion free  from  unreasonable  Govern- 
ment interferences  comes  within  the 
liberty  and  property  concepts  of  ttie  fifth 
amendment. 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  in 
Peters  v.  Hobby  a955).  349  U.S.  331.  99 
L.  Ed  1129,  75  S.  Ct.  790.  In  that  case 
Justice  E>ouglas  %TOte  a  separate  con- 
curring opinion  in  which  he  stated  that 
one  of  man's  most  precious  liberties  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  fifth  amendment 
is  the  right  to  work. 

In  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Examiners 
(1957).  353  U.S.  232.  1.  L.  Ed.  2d  796.  77 
S.  Ct.  752.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
a  State  cannot  exclude  a  person  from 
the  practice  of  law  or  from  any  other  oc- 
cupation in  a  maimer  or  for  reasons  that 
contravene  the  due  process  or  equal  pro- 
tection clauses  of  the  14th  amendment. 

In  volume  12,  "American  Jurispru- 
dence," "Constitutional  Law,"  section  472, 
page  135,  the  rule  is  stated: 

Certain  dicta  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  tax 
cases   and   the   appiicati<MX  to  congressional 

legislation  of  the  same  rules  as  to  classi- 
fication which  are  applied  to  determine  the 
validity  of  State  legislation  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  in- 
dicate that  the  Supreme  Court  often  teats 
the  validity  of  Federal  legislation  imder  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  by 
the  same  rules  of  equality  that  are  employed 
to  test  the  validity  of  State  legislation  imder 
the  14th  amendment. 

The  set-aside  program,  as  it  is  being 
applied  to  the  OMistructkja  fMd.  that  is, 
on  an  automatic  basis,  and  to  gorem- 
ment  construction  contracts,  deprives  all 
contractors  who  do  not  qnalify  as  small 
business  of  the  right  to  bid  aa  a  large 
volume  of  government  oonstructioD  work 
and  thereby  limits  or  destroys  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  carry  on  a  legitimate 
business,  a  normal  occupation. 

Many  contractors  whose  annual 
revenue  is  only  slightly  larger  than 
$5  million,  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
Government  contracts  of  $500,000  or 
less  for  their  source  of  income.  The  set- 
aside  program  will  force  them  out  of 
business  and  destroy  their  right  to  carry 
on  their  chosen  occupaton. 

Many  larger  contractors  also  depend 
for  a  portion  of  their  income  upon  a 
volume  of  Government  business  involv- 
ing contracts  of  $500,000  or  less.  'While 
these  contractors  will  not  be  forced  out 
of  business  their  right  to  carry  on  their 
business  upon  the  same  conditions  as  are 
afforded  to  other  contractors  is  taken 
away  from  them. 

On  page  505  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment-Commerce Hearings,  part  II,  the 
Administrator  was  asked  to  comment  on 
this  situation.    His  reply  follows: 

Mr.  HORNE.  Any  time  you  get  In  these  areas 
you  are  bound  to  help  some  and  hurt  others. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  give  any  administra- 
tive agency  that  authorify. 


IMMIGRATION  -REFUGEE 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay],  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each 
Congress  we  are  required  to  survey  many 
of  the  Nation's  needs  and  to  act  reso- 
lutely to  meet  those  needs.  I  recognize 
that  no  one  Congress  is  capable  of  meet- 
ing every  national  need  and  priorities  of 
importance  must  be  established.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  major- 
ity leadership  in  the  Congress  should 
with  impunity,  year  after  year,  relegate 
to  the  legislative  cellar  subjects  which 
are  not  to  their  particular  liking.  Im- 
migration and  refugee  legislation  are 
among  such  subjects.  Immigration  re- 
form is  long  overdue.  Our  refugee  legis- 
lation is  woefully  inadequate.  The  ma- 
jority's inaction  in  these  fields — even 
worse,  its  refusal  to  act — can  no  longer 
be  excused. 

The  archaic  restrictions  that  bind  our 
immigration  policies  reflect  a  provincial- 
ism that  ill  befits  us.  We  give  the  im- 
pression, both  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
we  are  obsessed  with  a  xenophobia  that 
is  neither  reasonable  nor  sensible. 

I  am  concerned  particularly  with  the 
national  origins  quota  system — a  system 
which  purports  to  preserve  the  ethnic 
composition  of  quota  immigrants  and 
concomitantly  the  ethnic  and  racial  bal- 
ance of  the  country.  The  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  bases  its  quota  system  upon 
the  white  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1920,  divided  up — arbitrarily  at 
that — between  ethnic  groups.  In  re- 
writing the  law  we  must  depart  as  far  as 
we  can  from  this  system.  The  total  pop- 
ulation according  to  the  1960  census 
should  be  used  as  a  base,  not  just  the 
white  population  as  it  stood  in  1920. 
Quotas  should  be  divided  up,  insofar  as 
possible,  according  only  to  U.S.  needs  and 
priorities  of  applications. 

Our  refugee  law  is  inadequate.  It  is 
confined  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
Europeans.  It  excludes  all  others,  and 
does  not  give  us  a  base  upon  which  we 
can  exercise  real  leadership  in  the  world 
refugee  problem. 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  discrimi- 
nates against  naturalized  citizens.  It 
contains  unnecessai-y  penalties  which 
makes  them  second-class  citizens. 

Reform  immigration  legislation  must 
be  considered  now.  The  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration recommended  legislation  to 
liberalize  our  immigration  laws  in  the 
84th,  85th,  and  86th  Congresses.  Con- 
gress refused  to  act.  In  this  Congress  I 
have  waited  expectantly  for  a  message 
from  the  new  Eidministration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration,  and  to  date  there 
has  been  silence.  Can  this  be  another 
subject,  like  civil  rights,  that  the  admin- 
istration wants  shoved  into  the  legisla- 
tive cellar?  Is  this  yet  another  broken 
campaign  promise? 


The  1960  platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party  states: 

The  national  origins  quota  system  of  limit- 
ing immigration  contradicts  the  founding 
principles  of  this  Nation 

The  platform  calls  for  an  end  to  dis- 
ci imination  in  immigration  policies,  re- 
vision of  the  quota  system,  removal  of 
the  distinctions  between  native-born  and 
naturalized  citizens  and  admi.ssion  of  a 
fair  share  of  refugees.  It  exprc-ses  con- 
fidence "that  a  Democratic  President  in 
cooperation  with  Democratic  Congres.ses 
will  again  implant  a  humanitarian  and 
liberal  r-pint  in  our  Nation's  immigration 
and  citizenship  policies." 

This  is  hijh  .sounding  language  my 
friend.^.  But  it  becomes  clearly  appai'cnt 
that  thc-^e  are  ju.st  words,  full  of  sound 
and  fuiy  before  the  election,  but  signi- 
fying nothing  after  the  election.  What 
a  cynical  approach  to  the  public  welfare 
this  is.  In  contradistinction,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  repeatedly  called 
for  legislative  reform  of  our  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  policie.<;.  A  Democratic 
Congress  refused  to  act.  The  Republi- 
can platform  calls  for  basic  amendment.'^ 
of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  I  and 
others  on  the  minority  side  have  intro- 
duced omnibus  reform  legislation,  which 
I  shall  talk  about  in  greater  detail. 

An  integral  and  essential  facet  of  over- 
all immigration  policy  is  the  refugee 
problem. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II  over 
40  million  human  beings  have  been  in- 
voluntarily uprooted  from  their  homes 
and  have  crossed  frontiers,  artificial  or 
traditional,  in  search  of  asylum.  The 
tragic  pi'oliferation  of  refugoes  all  over 
the  world  is  one  of  thp  legacies  of  an  ei'a 
convulsed  by  two  World  V^'ar.s  and 
many  smaller  wars,  revolutions,  civil 
conflicts,  and  surging  nationalist  move- 
ments. Refugees  are  both  the  product 
of  political  tensions  and  the  cause  of 
new  unrest.  Wherever  refugees  exist 
two  elements  are  present:  human  mis- 
ery and  political  tensions.  The  refugee 
is  the  pawn  of  power  politics,  a  source  of 
conflict  between  the  state  of  origin  and 
the  asylum  state.  With  dismal  regular- 
ity in  the  postwar  world,  the  immediate 
political  issues  generated  by  refugees 
have  become  caught  up  in  the  larger  is- 
sues of  the  cold  war. 

Wherever  there  is  an  unsolved  refugee 
problem,  there  is  thus  a  tragic  human 
situation  and  a  potentially  explosive  po- 
litical situation.  Refugee  problems  do 
not  solve  themselves;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  self-exacerbating.  When  neg- 
lected— as  they  all  too  often  have  been — 
human  misery  abounds  and  political 
tensions  are  aggravated. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  human 
dimensions  of  the  "refugee  problem. " 
In  the  course  of  a  world  tour  of  refugee 
camps  last  autumn,  I  observed  thou- 
sands of  children  and  adults  living  with- 
out hope,  without  the  barest  material 
comforts,  and  above  all,  without  the 
conditions  of  human  dignity  which  we 
Americans  have  come  to  accept  as  our 
birthright. 

My  first  onsite  experience  with  an 
exploding  refugee  situation  occurred  in 


the  autumn  of  1956  when  I  served  as 
the  representative  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  in  Austria  and 
Germany  for  purposes  of  setting  up  ma- 
chinery under  which  almost  40.000  refu- 
gees from  the  Hungarian  revolution 
might  be  brought  into  the  United  States. 
Many  an  early  dawn  I  stood  on  the 
Austrian  side  of  the  bridge  at  Andau 
and  watched  Hungarian  refugees  come 
over  the  freezing  swamps  and  canals. 
It  was  a  sight  and  an  experience  that  I 
siial!  never  forget.  Anyone  who  has 
witnessed  the  chaos,  the  fear,  and  the 
sufff'i-ing  of  human  beings  in  mass  flight 
fiom  their  homes  and  their  homelands 
can  never  again  think  of  the  plight  of 
uprooted  populations  as  anything  less 
than  an  urgent  demand  on  conscience 
and  compasiiion. 

11  le  United  States  can  scarcely  pre.s.s 
for  solutions  to  world  refugee  problems 
without  offering  to  accept  some  of  the 
refugees  themselves.  I  do  not  suggesL 
tiiat  we  must  open  our  doors  to  massive 
laimigration,  but  I  do  maintain  that  we 
are  under  the  strongest  moral  obligation, 
in  advancmg  an  overall  resettlement 
plan,  to  participate  in  such  a  plan  by 
offering  homes  within  our  own  country 
to  at  least  a  reasonable  number  of  refu- 
gees. Such  action  would  require  certain 
basic  reforms  in  our  immigration  legis- 
lation. 

Another  concept  currently  imbedded 
in  our  immigration  policy  is  the  system 
of  involuntary  loss  of  nationality  by  nat- 
uralized citizens  through  residence 
abroad.  In  this  area  we  have  witnessed 
a  shift  from  a  rebuttable  presumption 
of  voluntary  expatriation  to  a  conclu- 
.■'ivc  establishment  of  expatriation. 

Historically  expatriation  was  the  act 
of  the  citizen,  not  the  state.  Simply  by 
a  change  of  abode  for  a  period  of  time 
a  naturalized  citizen  is  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  This  distinction 
creates  a  broad  gap  between  the  rights 
of  native  born  and  naturalized  citizens 
and  no  system  of  exceptions,  as  are  cui- 
rently  contained  in  the  law,  can  rectify 
such  a  discrimination.  The  current  ex- 
patriation provisions  are  arbitrary  and 
repeal  is  warranted. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
immigration  legislation  designed  to  make 
necessary  and  workable  revisions  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Included  in  my  bill  are  the  following 
major  features: 

First,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent obsolete  quota  system  formula 
based  on  the  1920  census  my  bill  estab- 
lishes an  annual  quota  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  U.S.  population  ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census.  This  would 
result  in  an  annual  quota  of  about 
300,000  instead  of  the  present  quota  of 
154,000  The  quota  for  each  minimum 
quota  area  would  be  raised  from  100 
to  200.  This  would  include  the  coun- 
tries in  the  "Asia-Pacific  triangle."  In 
fact  my  bill  abolishes  that  classification. 

Second,  my  bill  provides  that  all  un- 
used annual  quota  numbers  will  be 
placed  in  a  general  quota  pool,  without 
distinction  between  areas,  which  will  be 
available   for    allocation   to   the    quota 
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areas  whose  quotas  were  oversubscribed 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Each 
such  oversubscribed  area  will  receive  a 
percentage  of  the  number  of  visas  in  the 
quota  pool  in  the  ratio  that  its  assigned 
quota  bears  to  the  aggregate  quota  of  all 
oveisubscribed  quota  areas. 

Third,  the  bill  contains  provisions 
which  would  allow  new  political  entities 
an  immigration  quota  of  not  less  than 
the  subquota  or  minimum  quota  for  the 
area  previously  comprised. 

Fourth,  refugees  are  defined  in  the 
bill  as  including  persons  forced  to  flee 
from  '■Jommunist  territory  or  from  a 
coimtry  in  the  Middle  East  because  of 
persecution  or  fear  of  persecution.  The 
definition  also  includes  persons  who  are 
victims  of  war.  political  upheaval,  or 
natural  calamity  who  are  unable  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  homes. 

Fifth,  where  the  President  finds  that 
an  emergency  situation  such  as  the 
Hungarian  revolt  has  arisen  causing  the 
creation  of  large  classes  of  refugees,  he 
may,  by  proclamation,  direct  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  parole  into  the  United 
States,  refugees  as  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Furthermore,  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  parole 
into  the  United  States  refugees  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  any  fiscal 
year  up  to  10.000  per  year. 

Sixth,  my  bill  provides  for  the  subse- 
quent adjustment  of  the  status  of  such 
parolees,  within  prescribed  procedures, 
to  that  of  permanent  residence.  The 
Congress  will  retain  veto  power  over 
such  admissions. 

Seventh,  the  bill  further  provides,  that 
during  the  next  2  years  a  total  of  20,000 
special  nonquota  immigrant  visas  will  be 
authorized  for  refugees  and  their  spouses 
and  children  if  accompanying  them.  Up 
to  10,000  of  these  special  nonquota  visas 
will  be  available  for  unsettled  hard-core 
refugees  now  in  refugee  camps  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  with  reference  to  exclusion  because 
of  tuberculosis  will  be  waived  as  to  such 
unsettled  hard-core  i-efugees  in  United 
Nations  camps. 

Eighth,  my  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  make  grants  to  public 
and  private  agencies  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  in  the  United  States  for 
the  next  2  years  in  conjunction  with  the 
special  20,000  nonquota  visas  that  would 
be  authorized.  These  grants  would  in- 
clude some  assistance  for  the  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  nonsettled,  hard- 
core refugees. 

Ninth,  the  bill  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  an  alien  fui'nish  information 
as  to  his  race  and  ethnic  classification  in 
an  application  for  an  immigrant  or  non- 
immigrant visa. 

Tenth,  my  bill  eliminates  the  current 
discriminatory  provisions  in  the  law 
under  which  naturalized  citizens  can  be 
deprived  of  their  'Citizenship  because  of 
sustained  residence  abroad  in  excess  of 
3  years  in  their  countiT  of  origin  and 
5  years  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  prompt  and 
effective  action  in  the  area  of  immigra- 


tion policy  appeals  to  our  conscience  and 
to  commonsense.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
is  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
And  yet  few  are  willing  to  press  for  posi- 
tive reform.  It  is  time  that  we  had  it.  I 
ask  for  support  for  my  bill.  And  in  so 
doing  I  ask  the  majority  in  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  honor  its  com- 
mitment to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LINDSAY,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  frpm  New  York  is 
performing  a  true  public  service  this 
afternoon  by  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman agrees  with  me  when  I  comment 
that  it  is  rather  ironic,  to  say  the  least, 
that  our  Nation  which  in  its  entire  his- 
tory has  prided  itself  on  its  ability  to 
absorb  people  from  all  sections  of  the 
world,  should  in  recent  years  develop 
what  amounts  almost  to  a  deliberate 
closed-door  policy  which,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  indicated,  definitely  discrimi- 
nates against  these  refugees  who  are 
still  suffering  as  a  result  of  wartime  dis- 
location, 

I  know  the  gentleman  has  worked  hard 
in  the  previous  session,  specifically  in  his 
committee,  to  advance  sound,  construc- 
tive legislation.  I  certainly  hope  that  his 
remarks  this  afternoon  will  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Members  and  most  cer- 
tainly the  support  of  the  Members  as 
well. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman,  himself,  is  the  au- 
thor of  comprehensive  omnibus  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  problem  of  immi- 
gration. I  think  the  gentleman,  as  well 
as  I,  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  hold  hearings 
and  that  the  majority  side  of  that  com- 
mittee listen  to  our  plea  for  a  full-scale 
hearing  on  the  subject  of  omnibus  im- 
migration reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated,  I  am  not 
going  to  go  into  details  of  the  bill  that 
I  have  introduced.  SuflBce  to  say  for  the 
present,  it  deals  with  the  subject  of  the 
national  origins  system,  deals  with  the 
knotty  problem  of  reform  in  that  area. 

It  brings  the  quota  system  up  to  date 
by  using  as  a  base  the  1960  census.  It 
makes  full  and  complete  use  of  all  un- 
used quotas.  It  removes  the  built-in 
discriminations  of  the  McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act,  particularly  those  provisions 
which  make  unnecessary  distinctions 
between  naturalized  and  native-bom 
citizens,  and  it  deals  realistically  and 
positively  with  the  subject  of  refugee 
legislation,  one  of  the  most  neglected 
and  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
of  all. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  take  a  leader- 
ship position  in  the  effort  in  the  Middle 
East,  for  example,  to  relieve  tensions  in 
that  area  and  other  tension-danger 
countries  and  areas  then  it  must  be  will- 
ing at  least  to  adopt  domestic  policies  of 
its  own  that  do  not  continue  to  reflect 
an  obsession  of  exclusion,  zenophobia  is 
the  word  that  is  used,  and  we  are  still 


possessed  with  it  and  gripF>ed  with  it 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Until  this  country  is  willing  to  act 
courageously  on  the  subject  and  this  ad- 
ministration push  legislation  or  even 
offer  legislation  it  seems  to  me  we  can- 
not hold  our  head  up  as  high  as  it  should 
be  held  in  the  council  of  nations. 

The  need  for  prompt  and  effective  ac- 
tion in  this  area — immigration  policy — 
appeals  both  to  conscience  and  to  com- 
monsense. I  know  of  no  one  who  is 
satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
and  yet  few  are  willing  to  press  for  sub- 
stantial reforms. 


U.S. 


RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr,  SELDEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  almost 
half  a  year  has  passed  since  President 
Kennedy  first  pledged  a  fresh  beginning 
at  meeting  the  critical  political  and  eco- 
nomic challenge  to  U.S.  relations  with 
Latin  America. 

Some  might  argue  that  in  terms  of 
long-range  objectives,  half  a  year  is  too 
brief  a  period  to  assess  fairly  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  the  administration 
in  its  efforts  to  carry  out  this  pledge. 
Yet  half  a  year,  when  working  in  an 
area  where  positive  action  is  long  over- 
due, is  a  great  deal  of  time  in  today's 
world. 

On  his  return  from  Latin  America  last 
week.  Ambassador  Stevenson  expressed 
the  opinion  that  our  jxjsition  there  has 
deteriorated  since  his  visit  of  only  a  year 
ago.  And  the  President  himself  has  em- 
phasized that  time  is  not  running  in  our 
favor  in  the  struggle  against  the  inroads 
of  international  communism. 

In  short,  we  do  not  have  6  months  to 
lose.  We  do  not  have  a  day  to  lose  when 
our  enemy  has  marked  the  southern  part 
of  our  hemisphere  as  a  major  battlefield 
in  the  cold  war. 

As  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  fully 
recognize  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion inherited  an  unenviable  situation 
in  Latin  America  last  January.  I  also 
recognize  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  have  made  a  beginning  at 
long-range  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America  through  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  help  implement 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  envisaged  by 
the  President. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  while  the 
administration  inherited  the  burden  of 
past  mistakes,  time  enough  has  elapsed 
to  determine  whether  it  has  profited 
from  the  past  in  its  own  conduct  of 
Latin  American  affairs.  And  while  we 
have  moved  in  the  direction  of  long- 
range  objectives,  the  fruits  of  these 
newly  formulated  cooperative  efforts 
with  Latin  America  will  take  time  to 
mature. 

Yet  the  Communist  challenge  to  Latin 
America  is  imminent.  It  does  not  mark 
time  for  political  transition  in  the 
United  States.     Unless  met  day  to  day 
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and  month  to  month,  it  can  and  will 
make  mockery  of  our  long-term  aspua- 
tions. 

The  mass  of  impoverished  Latin 
Americans  must  be  convinced,  by  action 
and  not  words  alone,  that  their  govern- 
ments are  genuinely  concerned  with 
tiiCir  plight,  and  that,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  United  States,  they  are 
on  the  way  to  accomplishing  tangible 
results. 

Moreover,  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  must  be  convinced,  if  they  are 
not  already,  that  while  we  are  working 
to  provide  assistance  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic development,  we  cannot  ignore 
our  obligation  to  meet  the  immediate 
threat  of  Communist  Infiltration  in  this 
hemisphere. 

The  Americas  can  look  forward  to 
Allanza  para  Progreso.  But  what  is 
needed  now,  today,  is  Accion  para  Pro- 
greso— swift,  firm,  and  well-directed  ac- 
tion to  meet  and  turn  back  the  Com- 
munist offensive  in  Latin  America. 

Are  we  getting  such  action?  Has  the 
policy  drift  in  our  Latin  American  rela- 
tions been  arrested?  Ai'e  we  nearer  to- 
day than  we  were  half-a-year  ago  to- 
ward regaining  the  initiative  in  Latin 
America? 

In  my  opinion,  the  answer  to  each  of 
these  questions  is — No.  E>espite  the 
hopes  raised  by  initial  efforts  to  imple- 
ment long-range  programs,  despite 
speeches,  task  force  reports,  and  white 
paper,  \5B.  Latin  American  policy  fun- 
damentally remains  one  of  drift  rather 
than  drive,  of  response  rather  than  ini- 
tiative. 

Today,  the  primary  attention  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  American 
pec^le  is  focused  on  the  crisis  evolving 
out  of  what  Premier  Khrushchev  cyni- 
cally describes  as  a  bone  in  his  throat — 
West  Berlin.  But  what  of  the  cancer 
within  our  own  inter- American  system — 
Castro's  Cuba?  We  intend  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  will  defend  West  Berlin 
from  the  Communists.  But  have  we 
made  it  equally  clear  that  we  intend, 
by  action  and  not  words  alone,  to  defend 
our  own  hemisphere  from  communism? 

Or  shall  we  once  again  respond  to 
the  Communist  timetable,  give  priority 
to  their  strategic  alms,  and  defer  action 
for  6  more  months  in  meeting  the  Red 
threat  to  Latin  America? 

The  presence  of  a  Conununist  govern- 
ment in  this  hemisphere  weakens  our 
position  throughout  the  world.  It  saps 
the  strength  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem. If  there  is  a  single  principle  upon 
which  the  historic  integrity  of  this  coun- 
try rests,  and  upon  which  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican movement  is  based,  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  noninvolvement  of  foreign 
powers  in  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  Communist  Cuba. 
it  will  serve  to  hinder,  even  offset,  every 
constructive  effort  we  imdertake  in  Latin 
America.  Its  purpose,  like  that  of  its 
Moscow  and  Pelping  mentors,  will  be  to 
aggravate  existing  tensions  and  promote 
conditions  of  instability.  Its  tyranny, 
less  than  100  miles  from  our  shores,  de- 
rides the  policy  of  the  greatest  nation 
of  the  free  world  and  weaken  our  pos- 
ture, not  only  in  Latin  America,  but 
throughout  the  world. 


Fidel  Ca&tro  has  intimated,  and  there 
are  those  who  believe  him.  that  the 
Uaiteu  States  has  not  dealt  firmly  witli 
Cuba  because  we  fear  Soviet  reprisals — 
because  the  United  States  is  a  weak 
leader.  The  United  States  did  indeed 
lose  prestige  as  a  result  of  the  abortive 
invasion  attempt  of  recent  monlli.s — not 
because  of  our  association  with  that  ven- 
ture, however,  but  primarily  because  it 
failed. 

Is  there  any  wonder  then  that  doubt 
exists  in  the  minds  of  Kliruohchev. 
Castro,  and  even  among  the  uncom- 
mitted peoples  of  the  world,  that  we. 
who  cannot,  take  ineasure.s  to  guarantee 
Havana.  Caracas,  or  Brasilia  for  the  free 
world,  will  take  them  to  suarantee  West 
Berlin.  Is  such  a  nation  one  upon 
which  uncommitted  peoples,  who  must 
respect  force  because  of  its  imminence 
if  not  its  principle,  can  rely  in  a  time 
when  the  Soviets  and  tlicir  agents  are 
threatening  the  use  of  force? 

The  need  for  action  in  Latin  America, 
therefore,  is  not  separable  from  the 
crisis  in  West  BerUn.  We  cannot  defer 
it  without  peril. 

To  date,  however,  Latin  American 
leaders  have  balked  at  collectivn  action 
against  Cuba  on  groimds  that  tiiis  would 
constitute  intervention  in  the  internal 
affau-s  of  another  state.  This  not  only 
ignores  the  fact  that  int-ernational  com- 
mimism  is  itself  engaged  in  flagrant  in- 
tervention, but  it  also  ignores  the  essen- 
tial obligations,  under  OAS  treaties  and 
commitments,  to  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive security. 

On  May  17,  the  Members  of  this  body 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  approve  a  reso- 
lution which  I  introduced  in  early  April. 
This  resolution  expressed  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessar-y  should  be  taken  to  initiate  ac- 
tion through  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  against  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  Cuba.  During  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  I  emphasized  that  the 
OAS  is  not  lacking  in  authority  to  act 
against  a  Communist  grovernment. 

Under  the  Rio  Pact,  the  American  Re- 
publics may  resort  Jointly  to  the  use  of 
sanctions  and/or  armed  force  in  elimi- 
nating a  threat  to  the  hemisphere. 

The  Declaration  of  Caracas,  agreed  to 
in  1954  when  communism  had  Infiltrated 
the  Guatemalan  regime,  specifically  de- 
scribes communism  as  an  extraconti- 
nental  threat  to  the  hemisphere. 

As  these  provisions  relate  to  Cuba, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  OAS  has  the  legal  authority  and  ob- 
ligation to  act  collectively  against  a  gov- 
ernment that  Is  openly  communistic 
and  stands  in  defiance  of  every  inter - 
American  principle. 

But  while  the  obligation  is  apparent, 
the  will  to  meet  it  is  yet  lacking  on  tlic 
part  of  some  Latin  American  govern - 
m.ents.  Nonintervention  has  tiius  be- 
come an  excuse  to  avoid  our  hemispheric 
commitments  to  collective  security. 

What,  then,  does  the  United  States, 
the  leader  of  the  hemisphere,  propose  to 
do?  Is  the  leader  itself  to  be  led,  and 
led  away  from  its  commitments,  not  only 
to  the  hemisphere  but  to  its  own  national 
interest? 

If  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people  do  not  have  the  answer,  I  believe 


the  people  themselves  do.  They  want 
action.  They  applauded  the  President 
when,  immediately  following  tlie  Cuban 
invasion  fiasco,  he  implied  that  action 
was  forthcoming.  But  they  are  still 
waiting,  and  waiting  impatiently  for 
.^onie  indication  that  the  President 
means  what  he  says. 

Considering  this  popular  mood,  I  be- 
lieve that  unless  collective  action  is  un- 
dertaken to  rid  the  hemisphere  of  the 
Ca.stro  cancer,  the  American  people  ul- 
timately will  demand  a  unilateral  solu- 
tion, or  a  multilateral  solution  supported 
by  those  Latin  American  nations  which 
will  honor  tlieir  hemispheric  commit- 
ments. 

Yet.  while  the  need  for  action  is  ur- 
gent and  the  popular  support  for  it  over- 
V helming — as  was  demonstrated  by  tlie 
almost  unanimous  House  vote  given  my 
resolution  proposing  OAS  sanctions 
against  Cuba — our  Latin  American  pol- 
icy continues  its  dangerous  drift,  under 
the  guidance  of  those  who  believe  that 
oiu"  long-range  economic  plans  can  meet 
vn  immediate  Communist  threat. 

For  months  now.  we  have  moved  with 
tentative  and  mincing  steps  toward  cn- 
Usting  the  support  of  Latin  American 
nations  for  collective  action.  Tactful, 
but  forceful,  bargaining  is  long  overdue. 

Possibly  some  Latin  American  govern- 
ments do  not  take  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  his  word  when  he  de- 
clares that  this  Nation  will  not  long  de- 
fer action  of  some  kind.  It  might  well 
be  that  these  governments  have  some 
doubt  concerning  the  will  of  our  own 
Government  w  hich,  while  seeking  collec- 
tive sanctions,  is  not  itself  applying  com- 
plete unilateral  sanctions. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  fact  that  we. 
at  this  very  hour,  are  still  doing  business 
with  Cuba.  From  January  through 
-March  of  this  year,  UJS.  imports  from 
Cuba  amounted  to  $11.5  million.  Of  this 
total,  $9.4  million  constituted  goods  ar- 
riving in  U.S.  ports.  On  the  basis  of 
tliese  first-quarter  statistics,  the  1961 
estimate  of  imports  from  Cuba  will  be 
$37.6  million;  of  total  imports,  including 
Koods  for  transshipment,  the  total  will 
be  $46  million. 

Early  this  year  I  urgc-d  that  action  be 
taken  to  stop  all  U.S.  imports  from  Cuba. 
This  could  have  been  done,  and  it  can 
still  be  done,  by  invoking  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  Such  action  would 
mean  an  end  to  Castro's  remaining 
source  of  dollar  exchange — and  it  would 
mean  more.  It  would  serve  notice  that 
the  United  States,  by  deed  as  well  as 
word,  is  totally  committed  to  the  ulti- 
mate eradication  of  Communist  influ- 
ence in  this  hemisphere. 

It  seems  incredible  that  we,  at  tliis 
late  date,  are  still  doing  business  with 
Castro.  Equally  baffling,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  fact  that  until  last  week,  for  a 
period  of  several  months,  the  United 
States  did  not  have  a  permanent  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

Whatever  the  administration's  reasons 
for  delaying  this  vital  appointment,  its 
effect  on  policy  and  staff  coordination 
iimong  career  staff  personnel  and  Latin 
American  diplomats  has  been  demoralia- 
infr.  At  the  same  time,  dispersion  of  au- 
thority for  the  formulation  and  direction 
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of  Latin  American  policy  has  deterred 
efforts  to  strengthen  our  position.  With 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, this  situation  can  be  improved. 
But  for  the  future,  if  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary is  to  do  the  job  that  must  be 
done,  it  is  necessary  that  his  authority 
and  responsibility  be  clear — and  that  he 
be  willing  to  accept  it. 

I  believe  it  fair  to  judge  the  admin- 
istration's conduct  of  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs  in  the  light  of  its  own  stated 
objectives  in  the  area.  The  President 
himself  has  been  amonji  the  foremost 
to  point  out  that  our  policy  in  prior 
years  has  been  vitiated  by  indecision  and 
a  business-as-usual  pace,  despite  warn- 
ing; signs  that  action  was  needed.  To 
look  ahead  toward  the  next  decade  in 
Latin  America  is  a  prime  goal:  but  1971 
can  be  lost  by  indecision  and  failure  to 
act  upon  the  immediate  problems  of 
1961. 

In  this  regard.  I  believe  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  fallen  short  in 
ifs  approach  to  Latin  American  policy. 
\Si  my  opinion,  the  past  half-year  has 
.seen  an  ominou.s  continuation  of  the 
policy  of  drift  and  wait  that  has  char- 
acterized our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  recent  years. 

Yet  as  the  President  him.self  said  in 
his  inaugural  address,  while  the  time  for 
liCtion  grows  short,  there  is  still  time. 

The  administration,  having  by  now 
.sounded  out  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  as  to  their  intentions  concern- 
ing Castro's  Cuba,  should  move  swiftly 
and  firmly  to  carry  out  our  hemispheric 
commitments. 

The  administration,  liaving  given 
notice  that  it  intends  to  carry  out  these 
commitments  mult  ilater ally  or.  if  all  else 
fails,  acting  in  our  own  national  self- 
interest,  .should  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  this  Nation  stUl  means  what  it 
says — whether  in  West  Berlin  or  in  our 
own  hemisphere. 

The  administration,  having  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  any  effort  it  undertakes  to  eradi- 
cate communism  from  our  hemisphere, 
.should  take  strength  from  the  fact  that 
our  people  are  indeed  willing  to  under- 
co  any  risk  or  make  any  sacrifice  to 
preserve  our  way  of  life 

This  final  poini^ — that  our  people  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  respond  to 
the  Commimist  challenge  to  the  Amer- 
icas— is  the  es.sential  truth  which  the 
President,  of  all  .Americans,  should  best 
understand. 

He  has  called  for  .sacrifice.  If  he  has 
any  doubts  about  the  will  of  our  people 
to  answer  this  call  let  them  be  resolved. 
For  the  fact  is  that  if  the  administration 
has  suffered  failures  in  its  Latin  Ameri- 
can policy,  its  ultimate  failure  lies  in 
underestimating  the  true  determination 
of  our  people. 

Therefore,  let  us  make  it  clear  to  our 
friends  in  Latin  America  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  content  with 
a  policy  of  drift  and  wait,  and  that  while 
we  are  and  will  continue  to  be  a  well- 
meaning  people,  we  have  not  lost  the 
abiUty  to  be  a  well-doing  people — 
whether  the  task  be  aid  to  a  friend  or 
dealing  with  an  enemy. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell.1 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  is  chairman  of 
the  Inter -American  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
on  that  subcommittee  for  some  time.  I 
must  say  that  the  gentleman  is  very  as- 
siduous in  his  duties,  he  is  sincere,  he 
is  dedicated,  he  is  a  student  of  the  Latin 
American  and  Inter-American  problems. 
I  commend  him  for  his  dedication  and 
his  sincerity.  I  must  certainly  concur 
in  his  analysis.  He  has  put  his  finger 
right  on  the  problem  that  confronts  us  as 
a  Nation,  not  only  in  Latin  America  but 
throughout  the  world.  We  know  we 
have  long-iange  objectives  and  the 
means  to  deal  with  those  long-range 
ob.ieclives. 

Our  whole  difficulty  and  our  frustra- 
tion as  a  Nation  stems  from  the  fact  that 
we  need  short-term  action,  or  action 
now.  a.'^  the  gentleman  has  so  well  put 
It.  but  we  need  this  desperately  in  Latin 
America  because  of  the  stepped-up  Com- 
muni.'^t  jienetration  in  that  area.  The 
events  of  the  past  40  years  have 
culminated  in  Russian  and  Chinese  pen- 
etration in  Latin  America.  The  state- 
ment by  the  head  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment shows  that  he  is  now  openly  and 
publicly  a  Communist,  and  so  are  his 
people,  and  that  should  leave  no  doubt 
for  anybody. 

Now.  there  are  those  who  say  what 
we  should  do  at  this  point  is  to  leave 
the  matter  of  Cuba  isolated  to  them- 
.selvcs  and  go  on  about  our  business  in 
Latin  America.  We  have  programs 
which  in  the  long  run  obviously  will  do 
.some  good:  but.  as  the  gentleman  has 
said,  the  long-range  program  will  not 
answer  the  threat  of  communism  in 
Latin  America  which  has  put  so  much 
pressure  on  all  of  the  existing  govern- 
ments that  we  do  not  know  from  one  day 
to  the  next  which  one  will  go.  Cuba 
cannot  be  isolated  in  that  sense  from 
all  of  the  problems  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  have  advocated  a  complete  em- 
bargo in  and  out  of  Cuba  for  several 
months,  under  the  previous  as  well  as 
this  administration.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  affects  tobacco,  cigars,  mo- 
lasses, tractors,  or  anything  else.  But. 
this  is,  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  a  def- 
inite action  which  shows  what  we  need. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  we  should  do 
that  and  we  shoulc  attempt  to  get  co- 
ordinated action  and  act  in  concert 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Now,  we  have  been  trying  lo  do 
that,  as  the  gentleman  said  in  his 
speech.  This  Government  under  this 
administration  has  made  efforts  to  get 
these  votes.  We  are  not  sure  that  we 
have  them.  When  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  I  made  our  trip  through 
South  America  last  year,  we  came  back 
in  November  with  the  conviction  we  did 
not  have  the  votes  then.  I  am  satisfied 
we  do  not  have  the  votes  today.  So,  we 
are  faced  with  the  fact,  and  I  will  say 
it  again  as  I  said  in  November  w-hen  we 
got  back,  it  is  time  for  our  friends  to 
stand  up  and  be  coimted.  Now.  if 
they    do   not    want    to    stand    up    and 


be  counted,  then  it  is  time  for  us  to  find 
out  about  it  publicly.  Let  our  people 
know  about  it  publicly  and  direct  our 
course  of  action  to  meet  the  specific 
Communist  threat  in  Latin  America 
without  any  further  to-do.  So.  I  am 
for  joint  action,  if  we  can  get  it.  and 
the  immediate  thing  to  do  now  is  to  ef- 
fect complete  embargo. 

The  Cuban  refugee  problem,  coupled 
with  high  unemployment  in  the  Miami 
area,  presents  one  of  the  most  explosive 
situations  in  the  United  States  today. 
Since  it  is  now  generally  conceded  ihat 
there  is  no  immediate  opportunity  to  re- 
settle in  their  homeland,  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugee stay  in  Miami  is  no  longer  a  tem- 
porary matter. 

In  the  la.=t  official  report,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  over  80,000  Cuban 
refugees,  and  they  are  still  coming  into 
Miami  at  the  rate  of  GOO  to  1.200  a  week. 
For  the  mo.'^t  part.  the;>e  people  are  des- 
titute. Obviously.  Greater  Miami  by  it- 
self cannot  take  this  continuing  impact 
of  people  and  their  attendant  problems. 

The  whole  matter  is  compounded  be- 
cause our  area  is  now  one  of  substantial 
unemployment.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  it 
IS  being  claimed  by  many  that  the  Cu- 
bans have  taken  many  employment  op- 
portunities formerly  available  to  Amer- 
icans. This  could  lead  to  a  very  bad 
situation  if  allowed  to  continue  and  not 
given  immediate,  remedial  attention. 

Accordingly,  some  time  ago  I  asked  the 
SecretaiT  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, who  has  been  charged  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  responsibility  of  operating 
this  program,  to  institute  a  resettlement 
program. 

I  now  ask  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  reevaluate 
the  entire  Cuban  refugee  program  and 
to  give  immediate  and  special  emphasis 
on  accelerating  my  request  for  reloca- 
tion and  resettlement  of  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees out  of  the  Miami  area. 

These  Cubans  who  are  here  are  fleeing 
from  Communist  tyranny  and  do  not 
seek  charity.  In  my  judgment,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  us  to  feel  that  the  only 
solution  to  their  problem  is  to  hand  them 
a  relief  check  and  emergency  supplies 

We  must  make  strong  and  concerted 
efforts  on  more  than  a  temporary  basis 
to  reorient  these  people  in  other  areas 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  livelihood  until  such  time  as 
they  are  able  to  return  to  their  own 
homeland. 

Our  local  citizens,  churches,  and  com- 
munity have  done  an  outstanding  :rb. 
They  "have  opened  up  their  hearts  and 
pocketbooks  to  these  people,  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  their  ability  to  assist  and  to 
the  number  of  jobs  in  Greater  Miami 
that  can  be  given  to  the  Cuban  refugee. 

Obviously,  each  Cuban  refugee  knows 
that  for  every  job  held  by  one  of  the 
refugees,  an  American  worker  has  been 
displaced,  and  this  in  an  area  where 
there  is  already  a  shortage  of  jobs. 

It  is  doubtful,  under  present  circum- 
stances, with  the  continuing  fiow  of 
refugees  into  the  Miami  area,  that  any 
more  refugees  can  be  absorbed  into  the 
economic  hfestream  of  our  community. 
In  fact,  we  have  already  pas.sed  a  reason- 
able level  of  absorption. 
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It  will  take  considerable  local  effort 
and  support  to  launch  an  immediate  and 
effective  relocation  program  in  the  pro- 
portion needed. 

Accordingly,  I  call  on  and  ask  our  com- 
munity leaders  who  have  so  generously 
given  their  time  and  attention  to  this 
whole  problem  from  the  very  beginning 
to  assist  in  this  most  important  effort 
of  resettlement. 

This  committee  should  be  composed 
of  local  governmental  officials,  church 
leaders,  officials  of  the  press,  business 
people,  labor  leaders,  and  representatives 
of  the  Cuban  refugees.  We  must,  at  the 
local  level,  make  every  effort  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  Cuban  refugees  in 
this  resettlement  and  relocation  pro- 
gram. This  can  be  accomplished  with 
patience  and  imderstanding. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Cuban  refugees 
and  their  leaders  are  thoroughly  cog- 
nizant of  the  generosity  of  the  people 
of  Greater  Miami  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  their  Government 
and  that  they,  the  Cuban  refugees  them- 
selves, will,  through  their  own  organiza- 
tions, recognize  that  It  is  to  their  own 
benefit  to  initiate  and  support  an  ac- 
celerated relocation  program. 

If  the  resettlement  program  is  to  suc- 
ceed, their  Individual  leadership  and  as- 
sistance must  play  a  very  important  part. 

Mr.  SET  .DEN.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
very  fine  statements  as  well  as  the  kind 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]  who  Is  an  extremely 
valuable  member  of  both  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Certainly  no  one  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives knows  better  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican area  or  the  Cuban  problem  than 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell}. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  certainly  want  to  join  in  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  for  their  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  do  feel  that  they  are  doing 
a  definite  service  to  the  p)eople  of  this 
country  in  pointing  up  the  problem  that 
needs  to  be  solved  and  solved  im- 
mediately, and  it  can  be  solved  with  a 
little  effort  and  a  little  attention  di- 
rected to  this  problem  by  those  who 
have  authority. 

I  am  concerned  because  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  right  hand  does  not  seem 
to  know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 
For  instance,  on  one  side  we  have 
broken  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba; 
we  have  cut  off  most  of  our  exports  to 
Cuba;  not  all,  but  most,  and  all  should 
be  cut  off. 

We  have  helped  to  mount  an  Invasion 
against  Cuba.  We  have  cut  off  the 
sugar  quota,  and  yet  through  the  left 
hand  we  are  still  allowing  Cuban  goods 
to  come  into  this  country  and  we  are 
paying  American  dollars  to  Castro  for 
the  goods  that  are  coming  into  ports  in 
Florida  and  other  ports  of  entry. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Selden]  has  pointed  up  this  prob- 


lem specifically  in  his  speech  today.  We 
have  read  in  the  paper  statements  to  tlie 
effect  that  this  damage  has  been  done 
because  some  Government  economists 
feel  this  trade  is  really  not  of  much  sig- 
nificance. Perhaps  that  is  true  when 
you  compare  it  to  the  trade  we  carried 
on  with  Cuba  before  our  break  in  diplo- 
matic relations.  However,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  you  just  a  few  item.s  that 
are  still  coming  in  to  show  that  it 
amounts,  as  the  gentleman  said,  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars  still  goins  to  Castro. 
For  instance,  in  January  and  Fcbruar>-. 
through  the  ports  in  Florida  alone 
Castro  shipped  in  over  5  million  pounds 
of  fresh  pineapples,  over  4  million  pounds 
of  oranges,  over  3.5  million  pound.s  of  to- 
matoes, over  2.6  million  pounds  of 
tobacco,  over  5.5  million  pounds  of  cu- 
cumbers, and  over  3  million  pounds  of 
native  vegetables. 

In  June  of  this  year  Castro  has 
shipped  in  over  1.6  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  over  1  million  pounds  of 
pineapples. 

Now,  perhaps  the  economic  sienifi- 
cance  is  not  very  important,  and  is 
rather  irrelevant  when  one  considers  the 
overall  gross  national  product  of  this 
country.  That  American  dollars  are 
going  out  as  a  result  of  t'ade  with  Cuba 
is  not  an  economic  issue,  but  it  i.s  a  moral 
issue.  It  has  very  significant  moral  im- 
plications, because  by  allowing  Cuban 
goods  to  be  imported  into  this  counti-y 
tlie  United  States  is  simply  civinpr  Amer- 
ican dollars  to  Castro  which  are  used  to 
continue  his  domination  of  the  Cuban 
people.  This  country's  currency  is 
therefore  bcin?  used  to  maintain  a 
tyrant  whose  ideology  is  point  by  point 
opposed  to  democracy  and  freedom. 

There  are  daily  arrivals  of  Chinese. 
Czech,  and  Russian  advisers  with  a 
mission  to  help  transform  Cuba  into  a 
spearhead  for  the  Communist  conquest 
of  Latin  America. 

As  wa£.  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  by  continuing  to  provide 
Castro  with  a  ready  market  for  Cuban 
goods,  we  provide  him  with  ready  cash 
for  fighter  planes,  tanks,  and  Czech 
arms  for  his  400,000-man  militia.  As  a 
matter  cf  fact,  the  papers  in  Florida 
have  just  carried  reports  that  lobster 
is  being  imported  now.  It  is  being  sys- 
tematically unloaded,  and  is  being  car- 
ried away  in  trucks  whose  identities  are 
masked  as  protection  from  the  strong 
feelings  of  the  American  people  against 
this  sort  of  action. 

We  have  just  had  the  example  of 
molasses  being  imported,  and  the  great 
outcry  of  the  American  people  in  that 
instance.  It  disturbs  me  that  the  left 
hand  does  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
is  doing.  I  am  concerned  about  ele- 
ment present  in  the  decisional  processes 
of  this  Nation  which  is  responsible  for 
the  policy  dealing  with  Cuba  and  Latin 
America 

I  think  this  anti-Castro  invasion  was 
symbolic  of  our  vague  and  uncertain  ap- 
proach to  this  condition  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  as  though  indeci.^ion  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  purpose.  We  all 
know  that  tolerance  of  the  enemy  has 
no  place  in  our  heritage.  The  steps  we 
have  taken  toward  Cuba  would  have  been 


regarded  by  our  predecessors  years  ago 
as  just  short  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
We  have  already  proclaimed  Castro  an 
enemy  of  the  American  people,  and  yet 
only  one  of  the  enemy's  goods  canies 
embargo  with  it,  and,  of  course,  that  is 
sugar.  This  embargo  was  imposed.  In 
effect,  by   the   Congress   of   the  United 

SU  .PS. 

There  should  be  an  embargo  on  all 
Cuban  goods.  Even  now,  as  I  mentlcned 
before,  the  American  supermarkets  are 
putting  in  their  display  windows  lobster 
from  Cuba. 

Does  the  solution  lie  in  educating  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  to  the.se  facts? 
I  think  not,  for  the  American  people  are 
far  ahead  of  their  Government  in  this 
respect. 

Is  perspective  then  lacking  in  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  charged  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  foreign  policy?  Have  the 
years  of  departmental  service  forced  its 
employees  into  conformed  channels  of 
thinking?  Has  routine  become  the  sub- 
stitute for  imaginative  action?  If  so, 
then  a  penetrating  purge  is  needed  to 
give  fresh  vitality  to  our  policies. 

The  authority  concentrated  in  the 
Presidency  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  shotild  provide 
sufficient  machinery  to  halt  this  condi- 
tion. If  this  measure  is  inadequate,  then 
t!ie  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  cer- 
tainly may  be  properly  invoked.  If  even 
then  the  Executive  feels  that  it  does  not 
have  the  proper  tools  at  hand,  then  ini- 
tiative demands  proposal.  If  this  is  the 
ca.se.  I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
join  with  all  of  the  Members  who  are 
concerned  with  this  problem  to  ask  the 
President  to  assert  his  leadership,  to  ask 
his  advisers  to  give  attention  to  this 
problem  immediately,  and  ask  Congress 
to  focus  its  attention  and  efforts  toward 
initiating  a  complete  economic  boycott 
of  Cuba  as  the  first  step. 

I  tiiank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yieldmg  to  me. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  fine  statement.  Living  on 
the  shores  of  southern  Florida,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  is 
an  astute  student  of  the  Cuban  problem. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  our  col- 
league from  the  Rreat  State  of  Florida 
for  pointing  out  the  critically  urgent  na- 
ture of  the  situation  in  Latin  America, 
with  particular  reference  to  this  cancer 
in  the  side  of  the  great  North  and  South 
American  Continents.  Cuba  is  the  For- 
mosa of  the  Caribbean.  It  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  any  other  point  in  it.  It 
divides  North  America  from  South  Amer- 
ica. The  nation  that  controls  Cuba  for 
any  length  of  time  sooner  or  later  mili- 
tarily will  be  in  a  position  to  divide  these 
two  great  continents  and  probably 
dominate  militarily  both  of  them.  So 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  defending  our  own  people,  who  are 
literally  under  the  gun  today  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
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If  this  lackadaisical  policy  continues 
for  another  few  months,  this  bearded 
Caribbean  beatnik  will  have  jetplanes 
and  technicians,  and  will  possibly  have 
the  atomic  bomb  with  which  to  bomb 
Miami,  Mobile,  Montgomery.  New  Or- 
leans, and  Atlanta.  We  arc  giving  him 
the  precious  time  he  needs.  Not  only 
that,  we  are  giving  him  money  indirectly 
through  trading  with  the  enemy,  with 
which  to  build  up  his  military  potential. 
It  is  a  serious  situation. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  that  when  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  establL^ihed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  James  Monroe  the 
United  States  was  a  weak  nation,  com- 
paratively. We  were  faced  with  the 
preat  powers  of  western  Europe,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Spain,  and  czarist 
Russia  In  Alaska  v.as  rattling  the  saber. 
Yet  Monroe  had  the  courage  and  the 
backing  of  the  people  and  the  Congress 
to  enimciate  and  establish  a  policy 
which  kept  the  peace  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  over  a  century. 

It  is  strange,  unbelievable,  and  fan- 
tastic today  that  ve,  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  worlc.,  are  afraid  to  mvoke 
this  Monroe  Doctrine  and  use  the  means 
that  we  have  to  def  tmd  the  United  States, 
North  America,  South  America,  and  the 
Caribbean  area.  Certainly  we  should 
have  the  courage  today  to  stand  up  with 
all  our  might  and  defend  these  princi- 
ples and  ideals  in  which  we  believe. 

Are  we  going  to  wait  until  Klirushchev 
brings  up  the  Berlin  crisis  and  keeps  stir- 
ring it  up,  all  the  while  Castro,  his  ally 
in  the  Caribbean  keeps  getting  jet- 
planes?  I  have  the  strong  suspicion  that 
every  move  Russia  makes  is  designed  to 
strengthen  this  ai:y  90  miles  from  the 
continental  United  States,  so  that  in  a 
few  years,  as  Communist  Russia  has  al- 
ways done,  she  can  be  in  a  position  to  sit 
back  and  watch  the  United  States  in  a 
major  war  with  a  little  island  which  we 
helped  create. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  sees  so 
clearly  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy 
of  indifference.  The  time  is  critical. 
The  hour  Is  critical — the  time  for  action 
is  now.  The  American  people  are  with 
you.  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabt.ma.  You  know  a  lot 
of  people  think  those  of  us  in  our  section 
of  the  country  are  more  concerned  with 
some  other  issues  of  an  tnfiammatory 
nature,  but  when  I  was  home  the  one 
great  and  major  issue  in  my  district  and 
throughout  the  South  is  this  question  of 
a  Communist  base  just  off  the  shores  of 
Miami,  Fla.  Yes,  you  are  literally  under 
the  gun.  The  time  for  action  has  ar- 
rived. Let  us  bloci  Cuba.  Let  us  stop 
tradmg  with  the  eriemy.  We  need  lead- 
ership at  the  highest  level  in  this  coun- 
try today.  The  people  are  with  you.  I 
think  the  Congress  is  overwhelmingly 
with  you  as  demonstrated  by  several 
resolutions  we  have  adopted,  which  the 
pentleman  has  introduced  over  the  last 
few  years.  But,  we  do  need  leadership — 
positive  leadership  all  the  way  up  the 
line  and  we  need  it  aow.  I  want  to  again 
thank  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.    SELDEN.     I    thank    the    distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Caroliim 


for  his  excellent  analysis  of  the  critical 
situation  we  face  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  fMr.  Matthews). 

Mr.  MATTTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  t*ll  my  esteemed  colleagU3  and 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, that  all  of  US,  I  know,  have  been 
inspired  by  his  message  and  by  his  grasp 
of  this  problem  that  concerns  all  /oner- 
icans.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  my  colleagues  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  Rogers, 
for  the  knowledge  they  have  about  this 
situation.  My  home  in  the  Sta:e  of 
Florida  is  350  miles  north  of  Miami.  I 
represent  a  district  which  is  largely  a 
rural  area,  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  question  about  which  my 
people  are  more  concerned  than  this 
question,  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
Castro? — that  bearded  son  of  Beelzebub 
has  caused  me,  I  think,  the  most  night- 
marish thoughts  of  any  demon  who  has 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  this  modern 
world  of  ours — irreligious — with  no  con- 
science of  right  or  wrong — destroying 
literally  thousands  and  thousands  of  the 
finest  people  in  this  hemisphere — thumb- 
ing his  nose  at  this  great  and  powerful 
Nation,  as  he  has — I  say  to  you  he  has 
provoked  within  me  and  I  thyik  withm 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  a  contempt 
and  a  concern  not  even  exceeded  by 
Khrushchev. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  on  his  keen 
imderstanding  of  this  problem  and  on 
the  particular  point  he  made  when  he 
said  that  the  problem  cwifronting  us  is 
not  only  a  problem  as  to  the  future,  but 
It  Is  a  problem  of  the  here  and  now. 
Yes,  It  Is  well  to  educate — it  is  well  to 
reform — it  is  well  to  help — it  Is  well  to 
encourage — It  is  well  to  ally  ourselves 
behind  all  of  these  great  principles  of 
progress — but  communism  wiU  not  wait 
for  that  progress  to  be  a  fact  and  the 
challenge  is  the  challenge  cA  doing  some- 
thing now  and  doing  it  positively.  I,  too, 
want  to  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  said  and  as  others  of  our 
colleagues  have  said,  that  the  American 
people  are  behind  positive  action.  We 
will  take  up  whatever  challenge  is  given 
to  us  to  make  this  beloved  Repidalic  of 
ours  a  safe  bastion  in  the  future  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  I,  too,  believe  that 
we  must  act  now  so  far  as  this  menace 
from  Cuba  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  very  much  for  bringing  this 
vital  message  to  us. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  excellent  statement 
made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]. 


WILL  THE  PRESIDENT  APPROVE 
FINDINGS  OF  TARIFF  COMMIS- 
SION ON  SHEET  GLASS  IMPORTS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Bol- 
ling)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Bailey]  Is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  had  you  had  an  op- 
portunity to  walk  down  the  main  street 
of  my  home  city  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
or  enter  any  of  the  business  enterprises 
in  the  city,  including  Its  banks,  on  May 
17  of  this  year,  you  would  have  observed 
a  smile  on  the  face  and  a  ray  of  hope 
in  the  eyes  of  my  constituents,  because 
on  that  day  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
entered  an  order  restoring  the  rates  on 
import  duties  on  sheet,  crown,  and  cyl- 
inder glass  to  the  rates  contained  in  the 
Smoot-Hawlcy  Act  of  1930,  wiping  out 
seven  separate  reductions  in  the  import 
duty  on  foreign  shipments  of  this  type 
of  glass.  These  folks  could  once  more 
see  the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  a 
once  thriving  industry  that  is  today  be- 
ing threatened  with  extinction  by  unre- 
stricted imports  of  glassware  from 
abroad. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act,  adopted 
first  In  1934,  the  Congress  surrendered 
its  constitutional  authority  to  make 
treaties  and  fix  tariffs  and  vested  this 
authority  In  the  hands  of  the  President, 
who  was  given  the  power  to  overrule  the 
findings  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  in 
1951,  on  the  fioor  of  this  House,  to  wnte 
into  a  renewal  of  our  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  so-called  escape 
clause,  which  guaranteed  to  every 
American  producer  the  privilege  of  ap- 
plying to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  an 
opportunity  to  prove  injury  to  their  in- 
dustry through  the  operation  of  the  act. 

In  this  procedure,  a  domestic  pro- 
ducer was  given  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce witnesses  and  be  represented  by 
counsel  before  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
prove  mjury.  The  Tariff  Commission, 
under  the  escape  clause,  was  given  the 
authority  to  either  increase  the  rate  of 
imp>ort  duty  or  to  fix  quotas  limiting  im- 
ports in  order  to  permit  the  industry  a 
reasonable  return  cm  their  Investment 
and  to  provide  jobs  for  American  work- 
ing men  and  women. 

Some  months  ago,  the  sheet,  crown, 
and  cylinder  glass  industry  applied  to 
the  Tariff  Commissltm  for  a  hearing 
under  the  provisions  of  the  escape 
clause.  The  facts  presented  to  the  Tsuiff 
Commission  were  so  outstanding  on  the 
side  of  their  claim  for  proof  of  injury 
that  the  Tariff  Commission,  on  May  17, 
entered  an  order  which,  in  substance, 
wipes  out  a  series  of  seven  reductions  in 
import  duties  on  this  type  of  glassware 
and  ordered  them  restored  to  the  rate  as 
fixed  in  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of  1930. 

Lender  the  escape  clause  procedures  in 
our  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent was  still  given  authority  to  approve 
or  disappro\e  the  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission.  He  still  has  that  author- 
ity, limited  by  a  recent  decision  of  the 
UJS.  Supreme  Court,  to  approve  the 
findings  or  disapprove  them  In  toto.  He 
cannot  modify  such  findings,  but  must 
approve  or  disapprove. 

Under  the  escape  clause  procedure, 
the  President  has  60  days  in  which  to 
approve  or  disapprove  Tariff  Commis- 
sion findings  and,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  President  must,  prior  to  July 
17,  issue  an  Executive  order  either  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  findings  of 
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the  Tariff  Commission  as  they  apply  to 
imports  of  sheet,  crown,  and  cylinder 
glass. 

During  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign, it  was  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  our  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House  to  carry  his  campaign  into  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  wUose  economy 
has  been  deteriorating  largajy  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  major  industries  of  our 
State  are  having  to  meet  unrestricted 
and  ever-increasing  foreign  imports. 
My  State  produces  57  percent  of  the 
sheet,  crown,  and  cylinder  glass  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  Nation.  An  addi- 
tional 20  percent  of  this  type  of  glass  is 
produced  in  plants  in  OkJahoma.  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Most  of  the  glass  plants  in  these 
States  are  either  closed  or  are  operating 
at  reduced  capacity  because  imports 
have,  within  the  past  24  months,  in- 
creased 254  percent. 

Unless  our  Chief  Executive,  who  has 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  sorry  situa- 
tion existing  in  our  glass  industry,  ap- 
proves the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, our  economy  in  West  Virginia 
will  further  depreciate.  In  fact,  his  fail- 
ure to  approve  this  finding  will  sound  the 
death  kJnell  of  one  of  our  State's  major 
industries. 

It  is  my  fond  hope  that  divine  prov- 
idence will  give  our  Chief  Executive  the 
courage  to  carry  out  his  commitments  to 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  do  something  to  cor- 
rect our  economic  ills. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  action 
taken  by  the  State  Legislature  of  West 
Virginia,  in  extraordinary  session,  in 
adopting  a  memorial  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  approve  the  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  certificate  and 
resolution  approved  by  the  State  Leg- 
islature of  West  Virginia,  as  follows: 
State  or  West  Virginia — Certificate 

I,  C.  A.  Blankenshlp,  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, hereby  certify  that  the  following  and 
hereto  attached  instrument  of  writing  is  a 
true  and  perfect  copy  of  House  Concurrent 
B.esolution  No.  2.  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Leglslatvire  of  West  Virginia  in  support  of 
the  finding  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
Escape  Clause  Investigation  No.  7-101.  dated 
May  17,  1961.  pertaining  to  crown,  cylinder 
and  sheet  glass,  adopted  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislatvu-e,  in  extraordinary  session,  on 
June  15,  1961. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of 
Charleston  this  21st  day  of  June  1961. 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  2 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  in  support 
of  the  finding  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion escape  clause  investigation  No.  7-101, 
dated   May   17,   1961,  pertaining  to  crown 
cylinder  and  sheet  glass 
Wheresw  it  Is  apparent  to  this  legislature 
that,  in  many  areas  of  our  State  there  exists 
an  emergency  In  relation  to  unemployment: 
and 

Whereas  in  Harrison  and  Kanawha  Coun- 
ties four  large  sheet  glass  plants  are  and 
have  been  operating  at  greatly  reduced  ca- 
pacity, and  with  a  reduced  number  of  em- 
ployees; and 


Whereas  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  on 
May  17.  1961,  in  connection  with  escape 
clause  investigation  No.  7-101.  unanimously 
found,  after  investigation,  and  reported  to 
the  President  that  sheet  glass  such  as  pro- 
duced in  West  Virginia,  is  being  and  has  been 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  in- 
creased quantities  as  to  cause  .serious  in- 
Jury  to  the  sheet  glass  industry;  and 

Whereas  the  Tariff  Commission  further 
recommended  that  the  tariff  on  sheet  glass 
be  increased  to  rates  set  otit  in  the  report; 
and 

Whereas  West  Virginia  produces  more  sheet 
glass  than  f.ny  other  State;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  West  Virginia  is  alert 
to  take  action  that  may  increase  employ- 
ment and  retain  here  Industries  traditlon.iUy 
a  part  of  our  economy,  and  to  take  all  effec- 
tive measures  in  support  of  such  policy: 
Therefore  te  It 

Resolved  by  t>tc  house  of  delegates  [the 
senate  concurring  therein).  That  it  l.s  the 
sense  of  tliis  legislature  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  can  and  should  adopt 
and  put  into  effect  the  findings  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  dated  May  17.  1961.  in 
connection  with  escape  clause  investigation 
No.  7-101. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  the  State 
of  Tennefisee.  This  good  gentlewoman 
is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Clarksburg,  in 
my  State,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Nathan  Goff.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
recognize  her  for  what-ever  statement 
she  desires  to  offer. 

Mrs.  REECE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  friend  from 
West  Virginia  for  the  excellent  and  clear 
explanation  of  the  desperate  problem 
that  is  facing  the  glass  industry  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  First  District 
of  Tennes.see  has  large  glass  industries, 
and  it  is  happy  to  join  with  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league in  appealing  to  President  Ken- 
nedy to  put  into  effect  the  i-ecommenda- 
tions  of  tlie  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  on 
this  product. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman veiT  much  for  her  contribution. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr,  IchordI. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  who  has  al- 
ways been  a  tireless  worker  in  behalf  of 
the  sheet  glass  industry  of  the  United 
States  for  arranging  this  special  order 
in  order  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
need  for  approval  of  the  recommeiida- 
tions  of  tne  Tariff  Commission  in  its 
recent  escape  clause  investigation  in  re- 
gard to  shoet  glass.  The  .sheet  gla.ss  in- 
dustry, as  pointed  up  by  the  hearings 
and  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
is  in  a  very  dismal  state.  The  industry 
will  be  destroyed  completely  if  some- 
thing is  not  done.  Our  sheet  glass 
plants  in  the  United  States  are  now  op- 
erating at  about  50  percent  capacity. 
Employment  is  down  around  25  percent 
since  1950.  Imports,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  have  in- 
ci-eased  from  1950  more  than  1,100  per- 
cent. The  cause  of  unemployment,  de- 
creased production,  and  company  losses 
is  very  ck'ar.  Our  foreign  producers 
are  able  to  sell  and  are  selling  glass  at 
prices  from  8  percent  to  25  percent  less 
than  domestic  producers.  They  cannot 
continue  to  exist  with  this  type  of  com- 
petition.   I    join    with    the    gentleman 


from  West  Virginia  in  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentk- 
man  from  Missouri.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Oklahoma    I  Mr.    Jio- 

MONDSON  I. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  believe  that  American  industry  and 
the  American  workingmen  have  in  the 
United  States  today  or  in  the  halls  of  thib 
body  a  better  friend  than  the  distu  ■ 
iiuished  gentleman  from  West  Virgiin.', 
Mr.  Cleve  Bailey.  I  have  listened  \-i:h 
keen  intei'est  to  his  rcmarki:-.  I  think  u  • 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  puttiuji 
this  pioblem  into  focus  for  the  Membei.> 
of  the  House,  and  I  certainly  want  to 
join  with  him  in  urging  that  the  Pi  si- 
dent  adopt  tlie  findin.es  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  do  so  at  the  eailiest  possible  date. 

On  June  8,  1961,  the  entire  Oklahoma 
congi-essicnal  delegation,  both  of  our 
Senators  and  all  six  Members  of  the 
House,  joined  in  sending  a  letter  to  the 
President  in  which  we  urged  that  this 
action  be  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  the  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion to  the  President  dated  June  8  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  f)oint. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

JfNE  8.  1961. 
The  Pre.side.nt. 
The  White  House,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  May  17  the  US. 
Tariff  Commission  submitted  its  report  to  the 
President  in  which  it  affirmed  a  finding  that 
the  domestic  sheet  glass  (common  window 
glass)  industry  has  been  seriously  Injured 
;is  a  result  of  an  influx  of  foreign-made  sheet 
glass  into  the  United  States.  The  report  was 
unanimous  in  the  finding  of  serious  Injury 
and  all  the  Commissioners  recommended  in- 
creased tariff  protection.  Two  of  the  Com- 
missions found  that  even  higher  tariff  rates 
tiian  those  suggested  by  their  colleagues  were 
necessary  to  alleviate  the  injury. 

Two  sheet  glass  plants  are  located  In  Okla- 
homa. One,  at  Henryetta.  is  operated  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co..  the  other,  at 
Okmulgee,  is  operated  by  the  American  St. 
Gobain  Corp.,  formerly  the  American  Win- 
dow Glass  Co.  Both  plants  are  located  in 
surplus  labor  areas  which  have  been  classi- 
fied officially  as  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment. The  plants  are  virtually  the  only 
sizable  employers  of  manpower  in  their  re- 
spective areas. 

Since  1950,  imports  of  sheet  glass  have 
risen  from  slightly  less  than  3  percent  to  al- 
most 25  percent  of  domestic  consumption. 
The  result  is  that  our  domestic  producers 
are  suffering  financial  losses  induced  by 
their  low  operating  rates  and  resultant  high- 
er operating  costs.  One  large  sheet  glass 
plant  has  been  forced  to  close  completely,  a 
major  factor  in  the  classification  of  that 
location  as  a  '.abor  distress  area.  All  of  the 
other  plants  are  operating  far  beluw  ca- 
pacity, with  idle  machines  and  workers  with 
the  result  that  each  of  those  locations  has 
also  been  classed  as  a  labor  distress  area. 

Thousands  of  jobs,  hourly  rated  and 
salaried,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  payroll 
are  at  stake  here.  The  industries  supplying 
tlie  sheet  glass  manufacturers  are  sorely  af- 
fected. Three  Jobs  in  supplying  Industries 
are  affected  by  each  Job  lost  in  the  glass  in- 
dustry Itself.  Reemployment  possibilities 
are  practically   nonexistent   and   the   plants 
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themselves  cannot  be  adjusted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  othe:  commodity.  The  net 
worth  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  is 
lower  today  than  it  ^as  in  1955  even  consid- 
ering the  normal  Inflation  since  tliat  time. 

The  present  unliealthy  status  of  the  do- 
mestic Industry  Is  entirely  the  result  of  low- 
priced  Imports  made  posoible  becau'^e  U.S. 
.sheet  glass  workme  i  are  admittedly  paid 
3^2  to  4  times  for  comparable  wurk  than 
their  highest  paid  foreign  counterparts. 

All  of  the  gla.ss  ur.lons  joined  In  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Tariff  Comnu?s;Tn  and 
fervently  supported  and  continue  to  support 
the  manufacturers  in  their  request  for  re- 
lief. It  must  be  obvious  thr.t  with  this  fa- 
vorable labor  cost  situation,  foreign  pro- 
dvjcers  are  easily  able  to  undersell  oiu- 
domestic  producers  and  they  have  done  so 
m  large  volume 

The  majority  re<'ommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  suggest  virtual  minimal 
increases  In  duty.  Such  Increases  would  not 
likely  reduce  the  flo-v  of  imports  in  any  ap- 
preciable degree  and  would  not  deprive  any 
Importers  of  the  volume  of  trade  they  pres- 
ently enjoy.  We  respectfully  point  out  that 
the  President  is  net  bound  to  follow  the 
exact  suggestions  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
but  may  exceed  th?m  when,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, It  appears  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate relief  for  ar  Injured  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

The  smaU  Increasiis  recommended  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  whUe  they  would 
not  likely  have  any  immediate  effect  on  un- 
employment and  plant  idleness,  might  over 
a  period  of  time  permit  some  slightly  In- 
creased operating  ratio.  In  this  respect  It 
would,  of  course,  b«>  t)etter  than  nothing, 
but  with  the  wide  advantage  In  production 
costs  enjoyed  by  foreign  producers,  any  bene- 
flts  of  such  small  tariS  Increases  should  not 
be  expected  to  Inunediately  remove  domestic 
producing  towns  from  the  distressed  area 
category. 

The  Oklahoma  senntorlal  and  congression- 
al delegations  are  Irtimately  familiar  with 
the  problem  of  the  domestic  manufacturers. 
We  know  that  all  of  the  statutory  tests  for 
relief  set  up  In  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1961,  as  ainended,  have  been  met. 
We  see  that  the  domestic  glass  Industry  has 
not  been  able  to  maintain  Its  position  In  re- 
lation to  the  econonrlc  growth  of  the  coun- 
try. The  cyclical  Ircreasea  In  demand  are 
now  supplied  entirely  by  foreign  glass  and 
deep  Inroada  hare  been  made  In  every  phaae 
of  the  domestic  demand. 

If  the  glass  Industry  Is  to  survive  and  make 
contributions  to  the  aUeviation  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  burden,  and  If  the  American  work- 
men In  distressed  ari»as  are  ever  to  find  em- 
plo3mient  the  neces.3ary  tariff  adjustments 
shoxild  be  placed  ln-x>  effect  without  delay. 
Sincerely  younj, 

fioB'T  S.  Kznu 

A.    S.    UnCX    MONSONKT. 

Ed  Edmondson. 
Carl  Albert. 
Page  Belckek. 
John  Jarmak. 

ViCTOa  WlCKKRSHAlf. 

TOM  Stkzd. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  also  read  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature.  I  think 
it  is  a  fine  statement  of  the  position  of 
that  body.  I  do  not  have  any  hesitation 
In  expressing  my  viewpoint  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  Oklahoma 
feel  Just  exactly  the  same  way  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia feel  on  thii;  subject.  We  have 
major  industries  in  our  State  whose  very 
existence  is  at  stake.  The  job  of  liter- 
ally thousands  of  workingmen  all  over 
the  country  are  ac  stake  in  this  ques- 
tion.   I  urge  the  President  to  follow  the 


recommendations  of  tlie  body  ef.tab- 
lUhed  by  the  Congress  to  look  into  mat- 
ters of  UiLs  kind.  I  urge  him  to  recog- 
nize that  the  escape  clause  is  tlie  veiy 
heart  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
prmciplc  at  this  time.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  have  an  effective  reciprocal 
trade  cgrecment  program  that  meets 
witii  tile  approval  of  om-  people,  the  es- 
cape clau:e  muot  be  meaningful. 

At  this  time  it  is  up  to  the  President 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  meaningful  and 
that  it  does  afford  the  kind  of  safeguard 
it  is  intended  to  afford  to  American  in- 
du5t!-y  and  to  oui-  American  workmen  in 
the  glass  industi"y. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  SjJeaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for 
h.io  forthngiit  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  AshbrookJ. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  in  the  remarks 
he  has  made,  as  well  as  with  the  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken  previously  and 
thank  them  for  their  efforts  in  this  field, 
because  this  is  of  great  importance  to 
my  district,  also.  Glass  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  17lh  Ohio  District.  It  is  also 
significant  historically  to  north -central 
Ohio.  More  important,  it  is  strategically 
important  to  the  whole  country,  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  employment  and  its 
effect  on  our  economy,  but  also  for  our 
defense  and  for  our  self-sufiBciency  as 
a  Nation. 

In  what  amounts  to  an  unprecedented 
action,  the  Tariff  Commission  recognized 
the  plight  of  our  domestic  glass  industry 
and  made  sweeping  recommendations 
for  relief  from  Importation  of  glass.  The 
President  has  until  July  17  to  approve 
these  recommendations  which,  I  might 
add,  were  unanimously  adopted.  The 
United  States  will  never  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  do  not  need  foreign  trade — 
we  do.  We  must  not,  however,  be  fearful 
of  exercising  our  own  best  judgment 
when  it  comes  to  considering  our  domes- 
tic economy  and  our  industries  which  are 
seriously  affected  by  foreign  imports. 

We  do  not  think  the  choice  is  easy. 
The  working  men  and  women  in  mj'  dis- 
trict are  vitally  interested  In  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  The  choice  Is  never  easy 
or  simple,  and  we  can  understand  his 
thoughtful  deliberation.  It  is  my  hope, 
however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  will  not  be 
unduly  influenced  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment nor  by  any  considerations,  except 
what  is  in  the  interest  of  our  sovereignty 
as  a  Nation. 

We  think  it  is  important,  and  that  ac- 
tlMi  is  needed  at  this  time.  We  hope  he 
meets  it  with  dispatch. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailbt],  for  making 
it  possible  for  me  to  join  with  him  in 
what  I  think  is  a  very  Important  matter 
for  our  country,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  stand. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  participa- 
tion in  this  panel. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  jdeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore  1, 
my  colleague. 


Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  well  realize  that  over  tlie  years 
in  this  particular  field  he  has  been  active 
and  a  leader  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  moie  impartial  conduct  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  sheet  glass  decision 
wliich  is  in  ilie  hands  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, theie  is  also  another  decision  that 
awaits  the  President's  action.  That  has 
to  do  with  one  of  our  industries  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  which  is  also 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  liarassment 
from  foreign  imports,  and  that  is  the 
ceramic  tile  industry. 

Tlie  Tariff  Commission  on  Maj-  8 
tendered  to  the  President  a  recommen- 
dation that  relief  was  necessary  in  tliis 
industry  in  order  that  they  might  meet 
the  competition  from  abroad.  It  might 
be  that  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives here  today  will  receive  some  sort 
of  an  omen  as  to  what  the  President  will 
do  with  tlie  decision  that  we  are  here 
discussing  today  in  the  sheet  glass  in- 
dustry when  we  see  what  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive does  with  respect  to  the  similar 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  the  ceramic  tile  case. 

I  was,  of  course,  very  interested  that 
the  Tariff  Commission,  in  this  instance, 
initiated  this  investigation  on  their  own 
motion  of  investigating  conditions  in 
the  sheet  glass  industry.  They  rec- 
ognized the  peril  of  the  sheet  glass  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  and  in  an 
unusual,  unanimous  decision,  transmit- 
ted to  the  President  their  belief  that  this 
industry  merited  relief,  and  further  in 
that  recommendation  agreed  that  the 
tariff  should  be  adjusted  upward  to  al- 
low the  industry  and  its  workers  to  more 
fairly  compete  with  foreign-made  sheet 
glass. 

The  American  flat-glass  industry  is  a 
signii^cant  part  of  the  total  glass  indus- 
try producing  approximately  one-third 
of  the  entire  dollar  value  of  all  manu- 
factured glass. 

Its  major  customers  are  the  trans- 
F>ortation — particularly  automobiles — 
construction  and  furniture  manufac- 
turers, in  that  order. 

In  1960  imports  of  flat  glass  captured 
16  percent  of  the  American  market,  ex- 
clusive of  the  captive  market  of  finished 
goods — that  is,  glass  incorporated  In  fin- 
ished imports  such  as  automobiles, 
tables,  furniture.  Imports  in  1960  rep- 
resented over  $50  million  in  sheet,  plate, 
and  rolled  glass.  Excepting  the  year 
1959  this  represents  the  highest  value  of 
flat-glass  imports  on  record. 

For  the  observer  of  trends  in  foreign 
competition  during  the  past  decade,  this 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise.  Indeed 
for  manager  and  worker  in  many  indus- 
tries in  this  country  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  this  has  been  one  of  the  cruelest 
facts  of  life — if  not  the  most  bitter,  with 
which  his  Government  has  forced  him  to 
live. 

'WT>n>OW     SREZT    CLASS 

Examine,  for  example,  the  fantastic 
rise  in  imports  in  but  one  or  two  divi- 
sions of  this  industry.  In  1949.  Imports 
of  window  sheet  were  4  million  square 
feet;  in  1951,  26  million  square  feet;  In 
1953,  80  million  square  feet;  In  1956,  282 
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million  square  feet;  in  1959,  425  million 
square  feet  or  8^2  million  50-foot  boxes, 
an  all  time  high. 

In  1960,  a  recession  year,  sheet  im- 
ports decreased  somewhat  but  were  still 
over  7  million  boxes,  valued  at  $28  mil- 
lion. While  impK)rts  were  decreasing  by 
IV2  million  boxes,  our  domestic  ship- 
ments dropped  5V2  million  boxes.  The 
American  loss  in  the  domestic  market 
from  1959  to  1960  is  estimated  at  $28 
million — a  figure  identical  to  that  of  the 
foreign  sales  made  here  in  window  sheet 
last  year. 

We  have  been  assured  repeatedly  that 
the  theories  of  the  free  traders  will  give 
us  the  solution  to  our  trade  problems. 
We  have  been  told  for  example  that  all 
we  have  to  do  to  increase  our  exports  is 
to  import.  It  would  appear  that  the  do- 
mestic flat  glass  people  have  good 
grounds  on  which  to  contest  this  hy- 
pothesis. Surely  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  imports  have  increased.  But 
what  of  the  exports?  Have  they  passed 
the  free  trade  litmus  test  of  foreign 
economics. 

During  the  decade  of  the  fifties  ex- 
ports of  American-made  window  glass 
dropped  from  172.000  boxes  to  only 
55.000  boxes  while  imports  rose  during 
the  same  period  from  534,000  boxes  to 
8.5  million  boxes.  In  1950.  total  glass 
product  imports  represented  less  than 
one -third  of  our  exports.  By  the  dec- 
ade's end.  not  only  was  the  gap  closed 
but  the  United  States  became  a  net  im- 
porter of  glass  products  by  6  percent 
In  dollar  value. 

Transposing  the  statistics  to  their  hu- 
manistic components  exposes  the  true 
significance  of  foreign  competition. 
According  to  one  sE>okesman  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  1959  imports  of  window  sheet 
which  was  over  30  percent  of  domestic 
shipments,  displaced  5.4  million  man- 
hours  or  about  $22  million  in  wages. 
This,  coupled  with  the  1960  imports  of 
this  merchandise  brought  the  payroll 
loss  suffered  by  American  workers  in 
this  industry  to  over  $40  million.  By 
anyone's  standard  that  represents  a 
lot  of  bread  and  butter. 

The  principal  advantage  enjoyed  by 
foreign  competition  in  the  flat  glass 
industry  can  be  found  in  the  striking 
wage  differentials  between  foreign  and 
domestic  workers.  The  average  hourly 
wage  here  is  about  $3.15  an  hour  whereas 
that  found  in  the  major  competing  na- 
tions abroad  is  75  percent  below  this 
level. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  most 
persuasive  and  articulate  glass  sales- 
man in  the  country  cannot  talk  away 
such  an  advantage  which  of  course  is 
directly  reflected  in  the  comparable 
prices  in  the  two  competing  products. 

PLATE    GLASS 

Among  the  flat  glass  imports,  sheet 
and  plate  represent  the  greatest  portion 
in  dollar  value.  Since  1957  sheet  ac- 
counted for  at  least  45  to  55  percent  of 
the  total  while  plate  ran  about  30  to 
45  percent  of  the  remainder. 

In  1957  for  instance,  when  all  flat  glass 
imports  were  $31  million,  plate  accounted 
for  $14  million.  In  1959  when  flat  glass 
imports  were  almost  $60  million,  plate 
rose  to  $18  million.    Last  year's  plate 


glass  imports  were  one -third  of  the  total 
or  about  $17  million  out  of  $51  million. 

When  one  official  recently  concluded 
that  the  '•  6,000  workers  laid  off  in  the 
plate  glass  industry  can  be  attributed  in 
large  part  to  the  imports"  he  was  stating 
a  conclusion  that  would  be  difficult  to 
refute. 

Currently  there  is  much  debate  and 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  depres.sed 
areas.  But  to  the  student  of  national 
affairs  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
marked  reluctance  to  consider  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  depressing  effects 
and  hardships  in  our  communities.  By 
such  mental  circumvention  it  seems 
that  a  depressed  area  may  be  defined  as 
"any  area  which  is  depressed  because  it 
is  depresseu." 

The  cause  and  effect  relation  between 
rising  imports  and  declining  employment 
is  overlooked:  the  obvious  facts  are  side- 
stepped. Even  a  cursory  examination 
would  show  a  marked  similarity  between 
the  nature  of  the  industries  found  in 
these  depressed  areas  and  the  nature  of 
specific  imports.  Automation,  custom- 
er's moods  and  new  products,  simply  do 
not  account  for  the  devastation  caused 
to  our  industries. 

When  directly  competitive  imports  dis- 
place domestic  sales  in  sufficient  volume 
more  than  mere  merchandise  is  dis- 
placed. Industries  follow  the  fate  of 
their  products  and  communities  that  of 
their  industries.  A  depressed  area  is  a 
displaced  area  because  its  sales  have 
been  displaced.  For  this  we  can  thank 
our  E>ostwar  foreign  economic  policies, 
policies  which  have  now  been  revealed  in 
their  stark  deficiencies,  cleverly  papered 
over  to  mask  their  bankruptcy. 

The  times  call  for  drastic  measures. 
It  must  mean  that  the  national  interest 
will  be  put  above  the  specious  merit  of 
"international  relations"  where  it  has 
rightfully  belonged  since  our  national 
birth.  Heretofore  our  foreign  interests 
were  considered  to  be  but  an  extension 
of  our  national  interest.  Today  consid- 
erations of  domestic  welfare  tag  along 
in  the  shadow  of  the  so-called  rights  of 
other  countries  in  our  markets. 

It  is  time  to  raise  our  tariffs  or  other 
protective  measures  toward  the  level  of 
the  protective  effects  achieved  abroad. 
This  would  be  fair  and  equitable.  We 
would  ask  for  only  that  which  the  other 
trading  nations  of  the  world  now  enjoy. 
That  would  mean  real  reciprocity. 

In  effect  we  have  no  choice.  The  slow 
destruction  of  our  depressed  areas  de- 
mands a  tariff  or  quota  protection  so 
that  new  life  can  be  pumped  into  them. 
If  this  means  that  our  allies  must  tem- 
porarily adjust  the  schedules  of  their 
booming  industries  to  our  sagging  pro- 
duction then  it  must  be.  They  have  fat- 
tened on  our  market.  We  employed 
ourselves  fighting  with  them  in  the 
forties,  rebuilding  them  in  the  fifties.  A 
little  reciprocity  in  reverse  is  little  to  ask 
in  return. 

In  this  House  some  several  weeks  ago 
we  passed,  and  the  President  subse- 
quently signed,  what  is  referred  to  as  the 
area  redevelopment  bill.  It  calls  for 
spending  initially  about  $394  million  for 
areas  of  these  United  States  whose  econ- 
omy is  depressed. 


It  would  seem  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  of  the  House  cer- 
tainly must  agree  with  me.  that  the 
people  in  West  Virginia  and  a  lot  of 
other  depressed  areas  of  the  country 
could  receive  a  lot  more  economic  help 
if  the  Chief  Executive  in  this  instance 
would  act  favorably  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
both  the  ceramic  tile  and  the  sheet  glass 
ca.ses. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  ceramic  tile  de- 
cision is  directly  connected  with  the 
glass  industry  itself.  Is  that  the  mate- 
rial they  use  for  relining  and  building 
up  the  interior  of  their  furnaces? 

Mr.  MOORE.     That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  So  that  is  a  part  of 
the  industrial  problem. 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  is  true.  But 
there  is  a  .specific  decision  the  President 
must  make  on  July  8  with  respect  to 
that  particular  industry  and  the  case 
which  they  made  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. There  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  it  is  very  much  a  part  of  that 
v.hich  we  are  discussing  here  today.  I 
would  simply  make  the  observation, 
following  up  my  remarks,  that  with 
respect  to  the  area  redevelopment  bill, 
which  we  all  in  West  Virginia  look  upon 
as  being  the  answer  to  some  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  if  the  Chief  Executive 
in  this  instance  would  be  disposed  to 
giant  the  relief  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  the 
sheet  glass  case,  and  in  the  ceramic  tile 
case,  more  would  be  done  for  the  econ- 
omy of  West  Virginia,  more  would  be 
done  for  the  glass  industry  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, more  would  be  done  for  the 
workers  of  this  industry  than  we  could 
ever  hope,  perhaps,  to  receive  under  the 
area  redevelopment  bill. 

So  I  would  want,  certainly,  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
for  taking  the  floor  at  this  time  to  urge 
the  President  to  look  with  favor  on  these 
decisions  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  I 
further  want  to  acknowledge  the  gen- 
tleman's long  years  of  work  in  this  field. 
and  further  state  that  since  coming  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  some  6 
years  ago,  that  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  the  gentleman  who  now  is  in 
the  well  of  the  House  on  this  subject.  It 
is  a  particularly  difficult  thing,  not  un- 
common in  the  Congress  this  year,  when 
good  friends  of  different  parties  now  find 
themselves  political  foes,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  their  State  legislatures  placed  them 
in  the  same  congressional  district.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
feels  just  as  I  that  notwithstanding  the 
outcome  of  our  mutual  undertaking  some 
18  months  hence  we  both  look  to  and 
urge  the  Chief  Executive  in  this  instance 
to  do  what  we  think  is  certainly  the  right 
thing  to  do  with  respect  to  the  decisions 
that  are  now  to  be  made  by  him  in  these 
two  tariff  cases  which  so  vitally  affect 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  the  First  District  of  West 
Virginia.  I  am  thankful  I  have  18 
months  to  get  ready  for  him. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
briefiy  that  we  have  every  hope  in  all 
areas  where  this  industry  is  in  difficulty, 
and  particularly  in  my  State,  that  since 
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the  President  has  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  situation  and  has  visited  a  lot  of 
these  industries,  he  will  in  the  face  of 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  commitments  made  go 
along  and  let  this  action  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  stand. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf 
of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Trimble!.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  he  may  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  his  statement 
of  the  situation  as  it  applies  to  his  State 
of  Arkansas. 

The  SPEAKER  jjro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reijuest  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  oojeciion. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  B.MLEYl  in  his  valiant  efforts  to 
tighten  the  imports  of  glass  and  other 
imports  which  is  doing  grave  injury  to 
the  glass  industry.  In  the  district  which 
I  am  honored  to  represent,  excessive  im- 
ports of  flat  glass  has  caused  the  slow- 
down of  the  Harding  Glass  Co.  at  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  where  more  than  400  em- 
ployees are  now  out  of  jobs.  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  colleague  that  I  am  with  him 
in  every  way  that  I  can  help.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  fine  work  in  this  cause. 


TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hemphill]  is  recofinized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  vvo  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  obj?ction. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  at  this  late  hour  today  to  talk 
again  about  the  situation  with  regard  to 
textiles.  I  have  in  my  hand  an  editorial 
from  the  Rock  Hill,  S.C,  Herald  of  June 
28,  1961,  entitled,  "When  are  Textiles 
Going  to  Get  Some  Action?" 

This  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

The  U.S.  State  Depjrtment  admittedly  has 
some  knotty  problems  to  cope  with  regard- 
ing protection  for  the  ailing  American  tex- 
tile Industry. 

The  State  Department's  desire  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  textile  producing  areas 
is  understandable — a  ad  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Yet  the  textile  industry  deserves  better 
treatment  than  the  '^Ik,  talk.  talk,  and  no 
action  that  It  Is  gettlrig. 

Quite  aside  from  :he  industry's  internal 
problems,  textiles  are  of  great  Importfuice 
to  the  health  of  the  Nation.     For  example: 

The  Defense  Department  regards  textiles 
as  essential  to  national  defense.  Twentieth 
century  progress  has  not  outdated  clothing 
and  the  many  other  uses  for  textiles. 

The  Industry  accounts  for  9  percent  of  the 
national  Income  produced  by  manufacturers. 

Textile  makers  spend  more  than  $22  bil- 
lion a  year  on  wages,  material,  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  industry  pays  about  $340  million  a 
year  In  tax  revenue  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  pays  between  $300  million 
and  $400  million  a  year  In  Federal  Income 
taxes. 


Textile  firms  have  more  than  (8  billion 
Invested  In  plants  and  equipment. 

The  long-standing  problems  of  the  In- 
dustry cannot  be  solved  by  govercment 
action  alone.  But  government  action 
can  ease  the  problems  somewhat,  without 
damaging  relations  with  other  nations. 

A  little  action  in  place  of  all  of  thi;  talk 
would  be   a  refreshing  new  approach 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  domestic  scene 
in  the  last  few  weeks  the  textile  industry, 
in  keeping  with  what  it  thought  were  the 
promises  of  the  present  administration 
when  the  campaign  was  at  -jtB  heat, 
especially  in  the  textile  areas  of  this 
Nation,  has  been  to  the  White  House,  to 
the  State  Department,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent e  Advisory  Council  and  other  de- 
partments of  this  Govermnent  asking 
desperately  needed  relief  for  the  textile 
industry.  This  relief  is  needed  because 
of  the  import  situation.  This  relief  is 
needed  because  of  the  dark  clouds  loom- 
ing on  the  textile  horizon  unless  some 
relief  is  given. 

Uixfortunately.  for  the  purposes  of  the 
people  involved  in  that  industry,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  future  welfare  of  this 
Nation,  the  protests  on  the  conduct  and 
the  policies  of  an  irresponsible  and  irre- 
Si..onsive  State  Department  have  not 
brought  forth  fruit  from  that  Depart- 
ment. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  from  the 
Dally  News  Record  of  June  28,  1961. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Protests  on  International  Pact  DoN'r  Im- 
pRF.ss  US.  Government — U.S.  Spokesman 
Says  Political  Pressure  of  Industry  Will 
Be    Disregarded — Calls    Trade    Plea     for 

A'.HLrMF.NT    ON    Al.L    FIBERS    "MANIFEST    AB- 
f  URDITT" 

(By    Krx    Garel) 

Washington. — The  Government  will  go 
.'thead  with  Its  plans  to  negotiate  an  Interna- 
tional cotton  textile  agreement  desplt*  the 
political  pressure  from  the  domestic  t-jxtlle 
industry,  a  high  US.  ofUclal  said  Tuesday. 

He  said  the  industry  request  for  an  Inter- 
national agreement  to  be  negotlate<i  on 
fabrics  of  all  types  of  fibers  was  almijd  at 
strengthening  political  support  but  was  what 
he  termed  a  manifest  absurdity  from  any 
other  point  of  view. 

The  oflBcial  also  made  these  point? : 

1.  Once  the  Industry  gets  over  whft  he 
termed  its  initial  hysterics  and  faces  facts 
it  will  realize  it  Is  getting  all  It  can  luglti- 
mately  expect  from  the  Government. 

2.  The  international  textile  agree;iient 
could  result  In  a  cutback  In  Imports  of  a 
m.Tximum  of  9  percent  although  this  cutback 
may  be  considerably  smaller. 

3.  The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mob.liza- 
tion  probably  will  make  Its  recommendations 
on  the  textile  petition  Ijefore  an  agree aient 
on  an  international  textile  agreement  Is 
reached,  since  the  conference  probably  will 
not  get  down  to  "serious  bargaining"  until 
at  least  sometime  in  September. 

4.  The  domestic  textile  Industry  war.ts  to 
be  placed  in  a  sheltered  hot  house  where  the 
least  efficient  producer  will  be  protectee  and 
where  there  Is  no  incentive  to  use  new  ^ech- 
niques  or  otherwise  to  progress. 

5.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  other  Indus- 
tries which  have  a  t>ett€r  case  for  Import 
protection  and  the  textile  Industry  doe;i  not 
have  a  good  case;  exports  are  greater  than 
Imports  and  the  Industry's  production  I5  107 
percent  of  the  domestic  market. 

The  Industry  started  shouting  for  Import 
quotas  when  Imports  were  only  1>/<|  pe:*oent 
of  domestic  production  and  has  be<.n  shout- 
ing for  protection  ever  since,  he  said. 


6.  Unilateral  action  to  restrict  textile  im- 
ports would  be  fatal  to  the  United  States, 
resulting  In  deep  economic  Injury  and  would 
have  severe  political  repyercusslons. 

7.  The  Government  Is  helping  the  textile 
Industry  where  concern  Is  greatest,  by  remov- 
ing fears  of  any  large  and  sudden  Increases 
In  imports.  He  said  the  industry  had  an 
insatiable  appetite,  which  cannot  be  ap- 
peased except  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

8  Refusing  to  bow  to  political  pressure,  he 
indicated,  would  not  dn  any  great  Injury  to 
the  chances  for  passage  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  because  very  few 
from  Congress  who  support  the  program  are 
among   tljose  applying  the  pressure. 

The  official  said  the  International  Textile 
Conference  was  being  called  not  only  because 
of  political  pressure  from  the  domestic  in- 
dustry but  also  to  help  solve  the  world  prob- 
lem of  new.  developing  nations  which  are 
placing  increasing  pressure  on  world  textile 
markets 

An  orderly  procedure  Is  necessary,  he  said, 
to  found  outlets  for  the  production  of  these 
industries  without  disruption  to  the  markets 
of  any  country. 

Since  Hong  Kong  Is  being  asked  tc  cut  back 
its  exports  to  the  United  States,  he  said, 
keeping  imports  from  all  other  countries  at 
the  1960  level  would  result  In  an  overall 
reduction  of  9  percent. 

He  indicated,  however,  that  this  reduction 
figure  might  not  be  realized  because  some 
othe.'  adjustments  might  be  made.  as.  for 
example,  the  United  States  has  offered 
Japan  a  5-pcrcent  increase  for   1961. 

He  said  the  international  agreement  could 
proceed  In  a  number  of  ways  and  listed  two 
possibilities. 

The  agreement,  he  said,  could  consist  of  a 
tight  pattern  of  quotas  to  which  all  nations 
would  agree. 

It  could  al.^o  consist  of  a  set  of  principles 
accompanied  by  bilateral  agreements  ne- 
gotiated under  these  principles. 

The  principles  would  include  an  under- 
standing that  each  nation  could  lmf>ose  uni- 
lateral quotas  on  Imports  from  countries  not 
party  to  the  agreement,  he  said.  This  would 
prevent  countries  not  party  to  the  agreement 
from  Increasing  their  exports  at  the  expense 
of  countries  restricting  their  exports. 

There  would  also  be  safeguards  to  prevent 
fiber  substitution. 

The  developing  nations  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  conference  Is  being  approached  In  a 
liberal  spirit,  he  said,  rather  than  as  a  re- 
strictlonlst  device  and  mtist  not  fear  that 
their  exports  will  be  frozen  while  exports 
from  competing  countries  will  be  free. 

If  these  fears  are  alleviated,  he  said,  coop- 
eration can  be  expected. 

Trade  patterns  for  other  types  of  textiles, 
he  said,  are  different  from  those  of  cotton 
and  It  makes  no  sense  to  try  to  work  out 
one  agreement  for  all. 

There  are  only  three  major  suppliers  of 
wool  textiles — the  United  Kingdom,  Japan, 
and  Italy — and  only  one  major  supplier  of 
silk  textiles — Japan — he  pointed  out.  and 
the  United  States  cannot  negotiate  with  15 
countries  where  only  3  are  affected. 

In  1960,  he  said.  Imports  of  col*on  textiles 
totaled  $265  million,  compared  with  exports 
of  $284  million. 

He  said  the  Industry  bad  94  percent  of  the 
domestic  market  plus  more  than  an  addi- 
tional 6  percent  In  exports. 

The  State  Department  of  this  Nation 
may  have  its  problems,  and  properly  so. 
The  State  Department  of  this  Nation  as 
a  branch  of  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government  is  supposed  to  have  prob- 
lems. But  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  yesterday,  today,  and  to- 
morrow, as  I  conceive  it,  is  employed  by 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  When  it  dis- 
regards the  welfare  of  a  certain  segment 
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dL  that  people,  as  It  has  disregarded  the 
welfare  of  the  textile  people.  It  has  be- 
trayed the  textile  industry— it  has  be- 
trayed the  people  involved  in  that 
Industry  aoid  it  has  betrayed  ttiose  of  us 
who  r^resent  the  people  in  the  textile 
producing  areas  who  are  asking  for  relief 
and  who  know  the  problems  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  relief.  It  is  a  two-way  street. 
The  State  Department  may  have  its 
problems  but  we  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration of  our  problem.  The  answer 
that  is  made  that,  "We  must  have  in- 
ternational trade,"  or  the  answer  that 
"We  have  a  certain  foreign  policy,"  is 
not  an  answer  to  the  5  million  imem- 
ployed  in  this  Nation.  That  is  not  the 
answer  these  people  want  to  hear.  That 
is  not  the  proper  kind  of  answer  from  a 
department  of  this  Government. 

I  say  the  Department  of  State  is  dere- 
lict in  its  duty,  and  again  I  say  it  is  not 
responsive  to  its  obligations  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Not  long  ago  the  industry  leaders  went 
to  the  Department  of  State  to  attend 
conferences  on  the  problems  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  of  the  United  Sates.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  release  dated  June  20, 
1961  which  tells  exactly  what  happened 
there.  To  say  that  what  happened  was 
disappointing  would  be  a  great  under- 
statement and  would  be  minimizing  the 
actual  feeling  of  our  industry  leaders, 
of  the  textile  workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  release  to  which  I 
refer  is  as  follows : 

Industry  leaders  came  away  from  Depart- 
ment of  State  conferences  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  convinced  that  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous action  must  be  taken  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  prevent  his  program  of  assistance  to 
the  ITjS.  textile  Industry  being  torpedoed. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Qeorge  Ball  blunt- 
ly told  textile  area  Members  of  Congress 
and  Industry  representatives  the  Depart- 
ment— 

1.  Is  opposed  to  T7.S.  control  of  textile 
product  Imports; 

2.  Intends  to  seek  multination  agree- 
ments on  trade  in  cotton  textiles  to  the  ex- 
clxislon  of  man  made  fibers  'and  fabrics  and 
wool  and  silk  fabrics; 

3.  Proposes  to  use  the  1960  level  of  cotton 
goods  Imports  Into  the  United  States  as  a 
base  for  discussing  trade  arrangements  with 
other  nations; 

4.  Plans  to  seek  a  cutback  of  about  30 
percent  of  Hong  Kong's  1960  exportations 
(278  million  square  yards'  equivalent)  to  the 
United  States  which  indicates  a  goal  of  a 
reduction  of  only  about  8  percent  of  1.008 
million  square  yards  equivalent  total. 

5.  Plans  for  the  agreements  to  provide  for 
built-in  increases  of  about  5  percent  a  year 
to  allow  for  the  U.S.  growth  factor. 

6.  Has  scheduled  for  Wednesday  conversa- 
tions with  representatives  of  other  nations 
on  cotton  textile  trade  without  the  consul- 
tation, advice,  or  guidance  of  U.S.  industry 
spokesmen. 

Spokesmen  for  the  ACMI,  the  marunade 
fiber  producers,  wool  manufactiirers,  apparel 
manufacturers,  and  two  textile  unions  im- 
mediately expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Department's  attitude. 

Subsequently,  the  group  of  textlle-flber- 
apparel  industry  representatives  who  at- 
tended the  session  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Department  authorized  ACMI  President  J. 
M.  Cheatham  to  Issue  on  its  behalf  a  public 
statement  labeling  the  approach  as  "com- 
pletely unsatisfactory  and  unacceptable." 

Ball  disclosed  that  the  United  States,  In 
the  Geneva,  Switzerland  meeting  with  some 
23  nations  next  month,  would  attempt  to 


penuade  the  industrialised  nations  at  West- 
em  Eiu-ope  to  lover  their  barriers  against 
Imports  from  low-wage  underdeveloped 
eoontrlea  and  "share  the  burden"  now  borne 
chiefly  by  the  United  Btotes.  Additionally, 
the  United  States  would  urge  the  developing 
and  low-wage  nations  to  voluntarily  restrict 
their  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  UJB.  negotlatCKS.  he  said,  wo\ild  at- 
tempt to  draft  the  pacts  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  prevent  circumvention  of  the  agi-ee- 
ments  on  cotton  textiles  by  the  substitution 
of  nuin-made  fibers  and.  also,  to  provide 
safeguards  against  undue  concentrations  of 
products.  He  proposed  that  the  agreement 
would  be  supervised  by  a  study  group. 

He  dismissed  Incltislon  of  wool  and  worsted 
fabrics  in  the  agreements  because  the  wool 
trade,  he  said,  is  different  and  a  very  com- 
plex business. 

BaU  said  late  this  month  he  would  f;o  to 
Hong  Kong  In  quest  of  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment for  the  British  Crown  Colony  to  hold 
the  line  on  exports  to  the  United  States 
until  a  general  agreement  can  be  worked  out. 
He  described  Hong  Kong  as  a  very  special 
problem. 

On  the  subject  of  U.S.  industry  advisers 
to  U.S.  Government  negotiators,  Ball  said  he 
would  welcome  technical  advice  from  the 
Industry.  He  said  he  intended  to  get  such 
assistance  from  liaison  with  a  cotton  textile 
apparel  committee  to  be  selected  from  the 
industry. 

Ball  said  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Department's  quest  for  a  multination  agree- 
ment was  regarded  as  a  maneuver  to  clr- 
cimavent  the  OCDM  case. 

He  asserted  that  consideration  of  the  in- 
dustry's OCDM  case  Is  going  forward  and 
added: 

"We  are  not  going  to  prejtidif'e  the  OCDM 
case." 

The  Cabinet  officer  did  not  elaborate  on 
this  p>oint.  The  result :  Industry  leaders  are 
unclear  as  to  what  would  happen  If  the 
United  States  enters  into  an  International 
agreement  which  would  be  In  conflict  with 
remedial  action  dictated  by  a  possible  OCDM 
finding  that  the  national  security  Is  being 
threatened  by  present  levels  of  textile  prod- 
uct Imports. 

During  a  discussion  period  at  the  Monday 
meeting  Industry  leaders  expressed  them- 
selves on  these  points: 

That  the  textile  Import  problem  is  "a  total 
Industry  problem  that  can't  be  broken  down 
into  segments"  and  the  Department's  deci- 
sion to  report  to  two  separate  industry 
groups  (cotton  and  manmade  fibers  on 
Monday;  silk  and  wool  on  Tuesday)  came  a.s 
"a  surprise." 

That  the  Industry  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  spokesmen  for  importing  organizations 
had  been  invited  to  the  meeting; 

That  the  Department,  in  seeking  solutions 
to  world  political  and  economic  problems 
through  multination  agreements,  should  not 
limit  their  interest  to  the  textile  Industry 
nor  expect  the  Industry  to  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate burden  In  this  field; 

That  the  Industry's  ability  to  meet  mili- 
tary textile  requirements  in  case  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  has  already  shrunk  to  a 
level  Impairing  national  security  and  further 
Import  increases  can  only  endanger  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  survive  attack; 

That  the  selection  of  the  1960  level  of  Im- 
ports Is  too  high  in  that  the  Industry  has 
been  unable  to  digest  that  volume  and,  con- 
sequently, has  been  forced  to  contribute 
measureably  to  the  Nation's  unemployment 
figure. 

Mr.  Speakcx,  I  have  also  here,  and  I 
have  done  this  every  month  and  intend 
to  do  it  as  long  as  this  Congress  is  in 
session,  and  to  begin  again  when  we 
have  the  second  session  of  this  particu- 
lar Congress,  a  letter  from  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  in 


reference  to  textile  mill  employment  and 
production  in  the  United  States,  June  22. 
1961,  which  I  Include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 
TTie  letter  Is  as  follows : 

T>:XTTLE    WORKEKS    UNION    OF    AMEXICA, 

AFL-CIO, 
Waahington,  DC,  June  22, 1961. 
To  Members  of  Congress  from  Textile  Dis- 

trlcU. 
From  John  W.  Edelman.  Washington  Repre- 
sentative. 
Re  textile  mill  employment  and  production 
in  the  United  States.  June  1961. 

With  the  summer  lull,  mill  orders  con- 
tinue sluggish  and  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis.  Some  mills  are  closing  down  for  2 
week  vacation  periods  and  others  are  reduc- 
ing from  6-day  to  5-day  workweeks. 

Revised  April  figures  show  production 
worker  employment  of  814,900  with  an  in- 
crease in  May  to  about  823.000  which  is  the 
highest  since  November  1960.  It  Is  still 
40.000  under  the  unemployment  of  a  year 
ago. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  drop  In  April's 
unemployment  rate  was  sharper  than  ex- 
pected, the  rate  being  6.7  compared  to  9.0 
in  March.  The  general  improvement  was 
also  registered  in  the  production  Index  which 
was  revised  upward  in  March  to  104.6  and 
which  exceeded  106  in  April.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  8.8  percent  over  the  December  1960 
level. 

US  textile  Imports  were  down  sharply  in 
April  compared  to  a  year  ago. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  23d  of  this  month 
I  received  a  telegram  from  a  plant  man- 
aKei-  employing  people  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  my  area  showing  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  people  of  my  area  in 
what  the  State  Department  is  doing. 

That  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Camden,  S.C  ,  June  23,  1961. 

Hon.  ROBKXT  W.  HXMPHIIX, 

Representative,  Fifth  District  of  South  Caro- 
lina, House  Office  Building,  Waahington, 
D.C.: 
We  are  disturbed  and  disappointed  with 
the  plan  of  the  State  Departn^nt  as  an- 
nounced by  Under  Secretary  of  State,  George 
W.  Ball,  to  negotiate  for  cotton  textiles  alone 
what  he  designates  as  an  orderly  Increase 
In  Imports,  and  enter  Into  no  negotiations 
and  establish  no  quotas  on  Imports  of  man- 
made  fibers  or  products  of  wool  and  silk.  We 
strongly  urge  that  you  express  to  the  Presi- 
dent vigorous  objections  to  the  Ball  program 
as  being  injurloxis  to  the  manmade  fiber  and 
domestic  textile  Industry.  Your  support  of 
tlie  textile  Industry  and  efforts  to  improve 
the  textile  Import  situation  have  been  most 
encouraging  and  we  appreciate  your  help. 

L.  M.  Jones, 
Plant  Manager,  May  Plant,  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  <fe  Co.,  Camden,  S.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  here  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  which  I  have 
previously  classified  as  the  Washington 
Daily  Worker  with  all  the  implications 
that  such  a  characterization  should  im- 
ply. That  article  appeared  today  on  the 
editorial  page,  if  you  really  can  call  it 
an  editorial  page — I  call  it  a  sort  of  scan- 


dal or  propaganda  sheet  because  it  does 
not  care  anything  about  the  Constitution 
and,  of  course,  wants  to  destroy  America 
and  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, which  is,  in  fact,  destroying  a 
part  of  America.  I  have  this  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  it  is  as  follows : 
Trading  in  Textiles 

The  fight  over  textile  import.s  hr\K  become 
so  bitter  that  it  is  beginning  to  embarrass 
American  foreign  policy.  If  the  administra- 
tion now  retreats  Into  protectionism,  It  will 
be  correctly  regarded  abroad  as  an  ominous 
precedent  for  economic  isolationism.  To 
head  off  an  open  collision,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  supporting  a  compromise  to  give 
short-term  comfort  to  textile  manufacturers 
at  home  and  long-term  hope  to  those  abroad. 

A  voluntary  system  of  expanding  quotas  is 
now  slowly  being  devised  by  the  nations  that 
buy  and  sell  cotton  textiles.  The  underde- 
veloped nations  will  be  asked  to  exercise  "re- 
straint" in  pouring  their  low-priced  goods 
abroad.  The  industrialized  nations,  in  re- 
turn, would  open  their  markets  Increasingly 
to  foreign  cloth.  And  all  quotas  must  be 
mutually   acceptable  to  buyer   and  seller. 

Within  these  principles,  the  State  Depart- 
ment hopes  to  see  a  network  of  precise  bilat- 
eral agreements  to  allocate  the  world  trade 
in  cotton  textiles.  A  conference  of  some  25 
nations  in  Geneva  late  next  month  will  begin 
to  construct  this  system.  The  Department 
has  suggested  the  nations  sending  cotton 
goods  to  this  country  Impose  on  themselves 
quotas  Initially  equal  to  their  present  sales 
here,  with  a  30-percent  cutback  for  Hong 
Kong  and  perhaps  some  increase  for  Japan. 
These  quotas  would  then  expand,  but  not  so 
fast  as  our  domestic  market,  leaving  some 
expectation  of  growth  for  our  own  mills.  At 
the  same  time  the  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries would  agree  to  take  quotas  of  cotton 
goods  from  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  American  textile  manufacturers'  re- 
sponse has  been  characterically  hysterical. 
Our  textile  Imports  in  1960  were  less  than 
our  exports,  amounting  to  only  about  7  per- 
cent of  consumption,  but  the  manufacturers 
are  demanding  this  country  barricade  Itself 
behind  a  unilateral  and  fixed  quotas  system 
that  would  cutback  all  our  foreign  suppliers 
and  virtually  eliminate  many.  The  Industry 
has  strong  support  In  Congress,  where  more 
than  200  Members.  Including  a  third  of  the 
Senate,  have  signed  a  letter  to  the  President 
complaining  that  the  diplomats  fail  to  un- 
derstand our  mills'  difficulties. 

President  Kennedy  is  currently  the  arbiter 
in  this  struggle.  At  his  press  conference  yes- 
terday he  was  noncommittal  about  specific 
plans,  but  endorsed  the  Geneva  meeting.  He 
demonstrated  again  his  Inclination  toward 
lower  trade  barriers  by  emphasizing  the  vol- 
ume of  American  cotton  sales  abroad:  "It  has 
to  be  balanced." 

The  allocated  market  principle  is  a  long 
detour  from  the  road  this  country  has  slowly 
been  traveling  toward  more  open  interna- 
tional trade.  The  proposal's  authors  defend 
It  as  the  most  hopeful  device  to  avoid  an 
outright  reversal  of  direction.  They  also 
emphasize,  with  Justice,  the  Importance  of 
stable  export  markets  for  the  underdeveloi>ed 
nations  and  say  that  we  already  allocate 
markets  for  some  raw  materials. 

But  a  profound  question  is  posed  by  this 
textile  marketing  plan.  Anyone  who  sees 
virtue  in  unhindered  trade  and  free  compe- 
tition must  approach  it  with  painful  misgiv- 
ings. Once  applied,  quotas  may  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  alter.  State  Department 
officials  swear  they  would  be  committed  to 
steady  increases,  and  the  system  itself  would 
be  merely  a  temporary  device  to  ease  the 
transition  into  unrestricted  trade.  On  bal- 
ance, even  temporary  quotas  are  permissible 
only  if  they  are  the  unavoidable  alternative 
to  irresistible  pressure  in  Congress  for  harsh- 
er barriers,  in  turn  incurring  reprisals  abroad. 


Perhaps  the  administration  ought  to  con- 
sider tax  concessions  for  those  American  cot- 
ton mills  that  may  be  genuinely  uncompeti- 
tive, allowing  them  to  accumulate  ^the  cap- 
ital to  diversify  or  get  out  of  the  cotton 
business  altogether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  this  article 
the  following  sentence  is  found : 

Perl  aps  the  administration  ought  to  con- 
sider tax  concessions  for  those  American 
cotton  mills  that  may  be  genuinely  uncom- 
petitive, allowing  them  to  accumulate  the 
capital  to  diversify  or  get  out  of  the  cotton 
business  altogether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  ripht  has  anybody 
to  tell  a  segment  of  our  American  in- 
dusti-y  to  get  out  of  business?  Do  those 
who  subscribe  to  such  a  theory  not  know 
that  the.se  people  have  been  in  business 
for  years?  Do  they  not  know  that  the 
people  working  in  the  textile  industry 
today  have  not  only  furnished  our  coun- 
ti-y  with  much  needed  materials  in  time 
of  war  for  which  they  received  awards  of 
excellence  from  the  War  Department, 
but  do  they  not  also  know  the  people 
working  in  this  industry  have  sacrificed 
their  sons  and  daughters,  some  of  whom 
lost  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
thinking  that  their  Government,  and  I 
suppose  the  Government  includes  the 
State  Department,  because  sometimes  it 
seems  that  the  State  Department  is  run- 
ning the  Government^and  running  it 
into  the  ground — would  do  something  for 
them  when  they  returned  and  would  be 
quick  when  these  men  returned  from  the 
wars  to  be  their  stanchest  ally.  I  won- 
der what  they  think  of  the  situation  to- 
day? This  is  not  a  new  thing.  In  the 
5  years  I  have  been  here,  we  have  been 
constantly  trying  to  do  something  about 
this  particular  problem.  We  have  con- 
stantly pointed  up  the  diflBculties  in 
which  we  are  involved  and  asked  for  some 
relief,  but  we  have  not  had  any  reUef. 

Now,  we  have  some  others  who  are  in 
trouble  also.  I  have  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Thursday.  June 
22.  I  cut  it  out  because  it  shows  that 
our  State  Department  is  not  only  wrong 
in  the  textile  field  but  it  is  wrong  in  its 
general  overall  policy.  This  is  an  article 
which  is  headlined  "Record  Exports  of 
Timber  to  Japan  Cause  Controversy 
Over  High  Prices,  Lost  Wages." 

It  is  as  follows : 

Record  Exports  or  Timber  to  Japan  Cause 
Controversy  Over  High  Prices,  Lost 
Wages 

( By  a  Wall  Street  Journal  staff  reporter ) 
Portland,  Orbg. — The  Japanese  are  sharply 
increasing  their  purchases  of  U.S.  timber,  a 
move  which  is  stirring  a  controversy  in  the 
Northwest. 

Japan's  purchases  of  logs  from  the  west 
coast  this  year  have  been  the  largest  In 
history.  Its  log  buying  Jumped  127  percent 
above  the  1960  pace  in  the  first  3  months 
this  year  In  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Cali- 
fornia, Federal  figures  show.  For  the  full 
year,  Japanese  log  Imports  from  the  United 
States  may  be  as  much  as  200  percent  over 
1960,  Northwest  woodsmen  estimate.  Ja- 
pan's log  purchases  from  the  tfnlted  States 
may  reach  200  million  to  400  million  board 
feet  this  year,  compared  with  92  million  in 
1960,  estimates  indicate. 

The  large-scale  exports  have  led  some 
U.S.  timber  Industry  leaders  to  seek  a  Fed- 
eral quota  limiting  the  export  of  Federal 
timber  to  Jai>an.  Also,  the  mills  recently 
got  Oregon's  legislature  to  pass  a  law  ban- 


ning the  sale  of  any  logs  to  Japan  from 
State-owned  timber. 

Why  have  timber  exports  to  Japan  caused 
this  controversy? 

The  Japanese  demand  has  raised  the  prices 
of  some  logs,  and  U.S  mills  competing  on 
the  open  market  often  find  they  have  to  pay 
more  for  timber.  Japanese  have  paid  prices 
$5  to  $30  a  thousand  board  feet  abo^e  the 
going  market  prices  for  fir  and  hemlock  logs, 
US  indu.^try  sources  say.  Most  mills  de- 
pend on  buying  Federal  timber  or  logs  for 
at  least  part  of  their  raw  material. 

CONStTMER    PRICE    COUU)    BE    AFFECTED 

"Through  a  Japa.nese  bidder's  competition. 
I  went  from  $98,110  up  to  $210,500  in  buying 
at  an  auction.  Now  do  you  understand  how 
I  feel?  "  asks  James  Whitty,  president  of  Al 
Pierce  Lumber  Co..  Coos  Bay,  Oreg. 

The  rising  Japanese  demand  could  ulti- 
mately affect  the  prices  of  lumber  for  US 
home  buyers  and  other  consumers,  but  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  log  exports  gen- 
erally agree  the  current  volume  of  exports 
is  not  large  enough  to  push  up  lumber  prices 
generally. 

Those  opposed  to  log  exports  to  Japan  alfi^ 
say  processing  the  logs  Into  lumber  and 
other  products  In  Japan  hurts  employment 
here.  Some  mill  and  union  leaders  argue 
that  if  the  Japanese  can't  buy  raw  logs,  they 
will  buy  more  lumber  instead.  A  payroll  of 
$43  a  thousand  board  feet  is  created  by 
logging  and  making  lumber.  However,  less 
than  half  this  amount  comes  from  logging 
alone,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Western  Forest  Industries  Association,  a 
group  opposing  Japanese  log  buying. 

"The  Japanese  are  Importing  both  our 
logs  and  our  payroll,"  said  Joseph  W.  Mc- 
Cracken.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
association  at  Portland.  Oreg.  A.  F.  Hartung. 
president  of  the  International  Woodworkers 
of  America  union,  says,  "The  sawmills  could 
not  stay  In  business  If  they  had  to  meet  the 
top  prices  paid  by  the  Japanese." 

SOME  support   exports  TO   JAPAN 

However,  there  Is  considerable  support  for 
the  Japanese  exports  even  In  the  heart  of 
the  lumber  producing  area. 

Says  one  Industry  spokesman:  "I  would 
rather  see  the  logs  manufactured  Into  lum- 
ber here.  But  It's  our  Government's  policy 
to  keep  Japan  In  our  orbit.  To  do  that,  we 
have  to  trade  with  Japan." 

An  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  official  said:  "We 
favor  log  exports  to  Japan.  They  create 
Jobs." 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  Simpson  Timber 
Co.,  and  some  other  large  companies  have 
sold  logs  to  Japan. 

Japan  Is  short  of  wood.  Although  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  country  Is  forested,  much 
of  the  tlmberland  Is  inaccessible  for  logging 

Japan  currently  has  a  big  forest-road- 
bulldlng  program  underway  to  open  tip 
such  timber  areas. 

Japan  has  relied  Increasingly  on  wood  im- 
ports. Until  recently,  Japan  was  increas- 
ing Its  imports  from  Russia  faster  than  from 
the  United  States.  Between  1956  and  1958. 
Japan's  wood  imports  from  the  United 
States  rose  about  80  percent,  while  imports 
from  Russia  gain  536  percent.  Japanese 
figures  show.  In  the  past  year,  however. 
Japan  has  slowed  Its  wood  buying  from 
Russia.  Japanese  trade  representatives  In 
the  United  States  say.  A  spokesman  for  a 
Japanese  trading  company  says  Soviet  trade 
gets  mixed  up  with  politics,  and  so  the  sup- 
ply and  price  Is  not  dependable. 

JAPANESE      PERTURBED      OVER      FUSS 

The  Japanese  get  somewhat  perturbed  by 
the  fuss  in  the  United  States  over  timber 
exports. 

"Americans  shouldn't  kiss  us  goodby  and 
get  too  cocky."  says  one  Japanese  Importer 
Japan    already   Is   buying   more    heavily    in 
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New  Zealand  and  Australia  as  well  as  tbe 
United  States  he  says. 

However,  tlie  Japanese  have  puUed  in 
their  horns  slightly  on  U.S.  buying  re- 
cently. "A  month  age,  we  couldn't  find 
enough  hemlock  4  by  4'b  for  Japan.  Now 
we  can't  sell  them,"  says  a  spokesman  for 
Pacific  Lumber  8t  Shipping  Co.,  Seattle. 
This  may  stem  partly  from  a  world  shipping 
bottleneck  resiUtlng  from  the  burgeoning 
log  trade  plus  fast-rising  grain  shipments 
to  Bed  China  that  suddenly  have  filled  a 
lot  of  ships. 

It's  generally  felt  Japan  still  would  like 
to  buy  more  North  American  wood.  Jap- 
anese representatives  in  the  Northwest 
have  been  dose-mouthed  about  saying  bow 
much  more.  Japan  imported  about  2  bil- 
lion feet  of  softwood  logs  last  year  from 
all  countries,  and  wovild  like  to  boost  that 
to  6  billion  feet,  according  to  Dant  ft  Ru- 
sell.  Inc.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  main  exporter 
of  logs  to  Japan.  Japan  uses  about  20  bil- 
lion board  feet  a  year. 

The  reason  I  include  this  particular 
article  is  we  are  all  losing  wages. 
When  we  lose  wages  we  lose  dignity,  we 
l<Me  respect,  we  lose  productivity,  con- 
sumer power  and  purchasing  power,  and 
we  lose  a  part  of  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  Nation. 

The  textile  industry  went  to  those  at 
the  White  House  and  the  various  execu- 
tive departments  and  told  them  that  the 
textile  industry  is  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation.  It  is.  The  textile 
industry  is  essential.  Otherwise  we 
could  not  clothe  our  troops  or  have 
many  other  things  that  are  essential  to 
defense.  I  do  not  understand  why  we 
continue  to  have  deaf  ears  here  unless 
there  are  some  who  are  determined  to 
wreck  this  Nation,  to  take  it  apart  piece 
by  piece,  knowing  that  snapping  the  vi- 
tality of  this  particular  segment  of 
American  industry  will  strike  a  serious 
blow  at  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  country  in  their  Nation  becausfe  they 
need  Jobs,  they  need  wages,  they  need 
the  dignity  of  work. 

I  also  have  an  article  here  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Thursday,  June 
22,  which  is  headed  "White  House 
Pushes  To  Get  the  New  Haven  $5,500,000 
U.S.  Loan  as  Defense  Industry"  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wnrns  Hottsb  Pttshis  To  Get  the  New 
Havxx  95,500,000  U.S.  Loan  as  EteFENSE 
Industry 

(By  a  Wall  Street  Journal  staff  reporter) 

Washington. — The  White  House  is  actively 
directing  an  effort  to  save  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  from  bank- 
ruptcy with  still  another  infusion  of  Federal 
loans. 

Already  President  Kennedy's  transporta- 
tion adviser,  James  M.  Landls,  has  intervened 
on  the  New  Haven's  behalf  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  but  that  agency 
has  closed  its  door  to  the  railroad.  So,  Mr. 
TAndls  is  guiding  the  New  Haven  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  Mobilization  for  help. 

The  New  Haven,  on  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Landls,  has  asked  for  a  $5,500,000  direct  loan 
by  next  Mcmday  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950.  Before  the  Treasury  can 
grant  a  loan  under  the  act  it  must  receive  a 
certification  from  OCDM  that  the  applicant 
is  an  essential  defense  industry. 

WHITE    HOirSE    SUPPORT 

And  It  seems  evident  the  White  House  is 
pushing  hard  In  the  New  Haven's  behalf. 
One  White  House  aid  said   bankruptcy  for 


the  railroad  would  be  a  ghastly  situation 
He  declared  "the  administration  Is  going  tu 
help"  the  New  Haven  and  any  other  com- 
muter railroads  in  financial  trouble. 

This  White  House  source  noted  President 
Kennedy  Intends  to  submit  legislation,  prob- 
ably next  year,  that  wovild  provide  Federal 
aid  for  commuter  lines.  This  plan  would  be 
much  broader  than  the  token  proposal  the 
President  sent  Congress  this  week  which 
seeks  to  make  clear  that,  under  pcudiug 
housing  legislation,  urban  pl.mning  grants 
can  be  used  for  studies  of  mass  truiisu  prub- 
lems. 

White  House  intervenUon  for  the  New 
Haven  at  the  Treasury  aiid  OCDM  i.s  irking 
officials  of  other  Federal  agencies.  The  New 
Haven  won't  be  able  to  pay  off  the  loans  it 
has  already  received  from  or  through  the 
Government,  they  contend,  so  the  WhiLe 
House  effort  amounts  to  a  subsidy  prograni 
for  a  privately  owned  railroad  without  au- 
thorization from  Congress 

The  New  Haven  has  borrowed  aboxit  $39 
million  since  1955  either  in  direct  loans 
from  the  Government  or  in  private  loan.s 
on  which  the  Government  has  guaranteed 
repayment.  In  May  the  New  Haven  ob- 
tained an  ICC  loan  guarantee  for  $1.500.0(X) 
after  Mr.  Landls  told  the  Commission  the 
White  House  favored  the  New  Haven  appli- 
cation. But  because  it  has  grave  doiibts 
about  New  Haven's  ability  to  repay  thi.s 
loan  and  previous  ones  it  has  guaranteed, 
the  ICC  has  said  it  wont  help  the  railroad 
any  more. 

UNUSUAL    USE    OF    ACT 

In  its  application  to  the  Treasury  and  the 
OCDM,  the  New  Haven  is  proposing  an  un- 
usual use  for  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
The  law  was  passed  primarily  to  finance 
expansion  of  basic  ind\>strles,  such  as  steel 
and  pipelines,  during  tlie  Korean  war  It 
has  been  used  little  since  then  and.  accord- 
ing to  the  OCDM.  help  for  a  railroad  under  it 
has  been  rare. 

Even  if  it  gets  the  $5.5  million  loan,  tlie 
New  Haven  has  Indicated  It  will  be  back  t<j 
Washington  with  still  another  loan  applica- 
tion later  in  the  year.  The  railroad,  it's 
understood,  calculates  it  will  need  about 
$10  million  to  carry  it  through  1961. 

This  $10  million  estimate  takes  into  cnn- 
slderation  some  $3.1  million  of  tax  cuts  the 
New  Haven  will  get  in  the  last  half  of  this 
year  from  the  foiu:  States  in  which  it  oper- 
ates: New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 
and  Massachusetts.  They  have  enacted  tax 
relief  measures  to  help  the  New  Haven,  but 
the  aid  will  not  start  until  July  1.  On  a 
full-year  basis,  the  four  new  laws  will  mean 
$6.2  million  in  annual  tax  relief  for  the 
New  Haven. 

The  most  pressing  bill  facing  the  New- 
Haven  is  a  $15  million  interest  payment 
due  July  1  on  its  $76,8  million  of  outstand- 
ing first  mortgage  4  percent  bonds  The 
New  Haven  for  the  first  4  montiis  this  year 
had  a  net  loss  of  $7,758,381  compared  with 
a  loss  in  the  correspoiidlng  1960  months  of 
$4,396,683. 

I  came  across  the  New  Haven  situa- 
tion in  my  committee  and  found  out  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
certain  instances  had  made  loans  with- 
out proper  collateral.  I  am  in  favor  of 
helping  the  railroad  industry,  but  if  the 
railroad  industry  is  important  to  defense, 
certainly  the  textile  industry  is  too. 

Let  us  look  at  it  this  way:  They  tell 
us  that  voluntary  quotas  will  not  work, 
yet  in  the  Japanese  Trade  Agreement  the 
voluntary  quotas  have  worked  in  large 
part.  Can  we  afford  to  sacrifice  this  in- 
dustry? Is  that  the  intent  of  the  policy- 
makers today?  If  it  is,  they  are  against 
my  people  and  they  have  betrayed  them. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  describe  it. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised  a  most  practical  point. 
I  realize  he  is  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
peop  e  he  represents,  but  he  emphasizes 
the  predominant  influence  of  foreign  af- 
fairs in  our  problems  today.  Certainly 
we  cannot  isolate  any  segment  of  our 
economy  on  account  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct  in 
his  request  that  the  State  Department 
con.sider  itself  the  servant  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and,  of  course,  specifically 
of  the  people  in  his  district,  just  as  each 
of  us  representing  our  respective  con- 
stituents hopes  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment serves  our  people,  as  the  gen- 
tleman hopes  they  will  serve  his.  I 
believe  the  gentleman's  remarks  are  in 
good  order,  I  believe  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks deserve  the  attention  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  House.  Certainly  it 
would  be  my  wish  that  the  gentleman's 
remarks  receive  attention  in  the  State 
Department,  and  it  would  be  my  further 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  through 
his  remarks  and  his  activities  bring  con- 
gressional interest  and  attention  to  this 
problem  so  that  we  might  see  that  our 
State  Department  serves  the  taxpaying 
citizens  of  America.  I  commend  him  for 
hi.s  loyalty  to  the  constituents  he  repre- 
sents. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

I  have  noted  the  gentleman's  diligence. 
His  office  is  right  across  the  hall  from 
my  office.  I  have  noticea  the  ability  with 
which  he  has  represented  his  people.  I 
know  he  is  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem, not  because  it  is  his  immediate 
problem  but  because  he  is  concerned  with 
the  affairs  of  this  Nation.  Why  have  we 
not  had  some  proposal?  We  have  quotas 
on  those  countries  that  are  friendly.  To 
deny  those  countries  that  are  unfriendly 
the  right  to  export  to  this  country  Is 
self-evident. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  peculiar  situation 
which  exists.  It  is  well  known,  but  the 
American  people  have  not  been  renewed 
in  their  contact  with  it  lately. 

We  are  shipping  cotton  overseas.  We 
have  to  get  rid  of  our  surplus  cotton.  We 
are  shipping  cotton  overseas  and  today. 
because  of  a  differential  of  8^/2  cents  that 
we  subsidize,  that  cotton  is  being  bought 
overseas  for  the  purpose  of  being  shipped 
back  here.  I  have  witnessed  it  firsthand 
in  Japan  and  other  places  across  the 
seas.  Now,  our  mills  are  having  to  pay 
a  certain  amount  for  cotton  and  their 
competition  pays  8^2  cents  less  a  pound. 
You  may  ask.  How  can  they  compete? 
Our  competition  is  not  hiring  American 
workingmen.  It  is  not  paying  wages  to 
American  workingmen.  The  wages  of 
our  foreign  competition  are  not  helping 
to  pay  taxes.  They  have  not  fought  for 
our  country.  They  have  not  contributed, 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  we  must  gear 
our  policy  to  see  that  their  interests  are 
taken  care  of  fli'st.  I  resent  that  atti- 
tude and  I  resent  that  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  America  first,  because  unless  we 
think  of  America  first  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  think  of  an  America  at  all. 
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America  cannot  exist  except  as  a  lead- 
ing nation;  otherwise  it  Just  would  not 
be  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  letter  the 
other  day  from  a  gentleman  in  Cali- 
fornia whom  I  have  never  seen  and  do 
not  know,  but  one  I  appreciate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  that  letter 
at  this  point  in  miy  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

San  Francisco.  Calif  . 

June  20,  1961. 
Representative  Bobut  W.  Hzmphhx, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D£. 

Dbab  CoNsasssMAN  Hemphill:  I  wish  to 
commend  you  with  aU  the  power  at  my  com- 
mand for  your  forthright,  determined  at- 
tempts to  obtain  action  in  the  matter  of 
textiles. 

I  Just  rsad  your  speech  In  the  June  15 
Record,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  earlier  effort 
made  in  March,  when  you  and  so  many  other 
legislators  produced  data  which  should 
satisfy  any  reasonable  person  as  to  the  situ- 
ation. 

Sir.  I  am  shocked  that  nothing  has  be«n 
done,  having  b«en  reading  about  this  for 
some  months  now,  and  not  only  that,  but 
that  the  State  Department  Is  planning  new 
IntemaMonal  a^reeoaenbs  to  cover  only  ona 
aspect  of  the  prcblem. 

I  do  not  believe  this  ts  stupidity,  as  haa 
been  the  case  perhaps  in  the  overall  foreign 
policy,  which  haa  made  this  country  the 
laughingstock  of  freemen  and  freedom 
fighters  everywhere. 

I  believe  there  are  men  trying  to  destroy 
this  tndnstry.  and  why  cant  action  be  done: 
why  is  it  so  ImpoeBible  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  the  people  of  America,  re  jobs,  taxes, 
subveralcai.  etc.?  Are  we  going  to  have  to 
go  up  there  and  pull  these  masters  of  Inde- 
cloton  out  of  their  bvu-eaus  with  our  bare 

Let  us  get  the  names  of  the  men  responsi- 
ble. Let  UB  return  tarUTmaklng  agreements 
to  Congress,  If  tt  Is  not  too  late.  Voluntary 
quotas  would  work — why  are  we  so  afraid 
of  everyone  else  in  the  world,  that  we  cannot 
protect  our  own  Interests?  Best  of  luck.  I 
will  tell  everyone  I  can  of  the  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Jakes  L.  Sksbp. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Not  long  ago  I 
talked  in  the  well  of  this  House  about  a 
horrible  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  called  "A  Terminal  Case."    I  have 

here  an  excerpt  of  comments  on  that 
particular  editorial,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  it  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
A  TtaufiMAL  Cask 

With  its  oversea  outlets  vanishing  and  the 
competition  at  home  increasingly  savage,  the 
textile  industry  was  lobbying  with  desperate 
energy  this  spring  for  Federal  quotas  to  hold 
back  the  rising  flood  of  foreign  imparts. 
Last  week  President  Kennedy  told  the  tex- 
tile manufacturers  he  would  extend  every 
legitimate  kind  of  aid  they  were  requesting, 
but  he  declined  to  Impose  quotas.  The 
President  put  himself  on  the  side  of  com- 
monsense  and  International  falrplay. 

Although  only  7  percent  of  the  cloth  sold 
here   Is    now   Imported,    the   manufactin-ers 


can  see  the  future  clearly.  Prom  1958  to 
I960.  Imports  of  cotton,  wooL  and  synthetic 
fibers  more  Uian  doubled. 

The  State  Department  wUl  renew  its  labors 
to  persuade  the  exporting  nations  into  vol- 
untarily limiting  their  shipments  to  us.  Ap- 
parently these  self-imposed  limits  are  to  be 
expanded  with  time.  Meanwhile  the  textile- 
makers  here  will  have  a  grace  period  to  get 
out  of  the  lines  of  production  in  which  they 
And  they  cannot  compete.  This  temporary 
protection  is  altogether  proper. 

President  Kennedy  evidently  has  con- 
vinced the  textile  industry  of  his  genuine 
concern  for  Its  troubles.  He  will  propose 
loans  like  those  offered  in  distressed  areas. 
The  Commerce  Department  will  undertake 
the  research  that  the  Industry  no  longer  can 
afford.  The  Agrlcultore  Department  will 
seek  a  solution  to  the  really  outrageous  in- 
equity of  cotton  pricing;  the  mills  here  must 
buy  raw  cotton  on  the  supported  domestic 
market,  while  their  competitors  abroad  can 
buy  American  cotton  20  percent  cheaper  on 
the  unsupported  world  market. 

All  of  these  remedies  will  be  money  well 
spent  if  they  relieve  the  political  pressure 
for  the  imposition  of  fixed  quotas,  with  the 
discrimination  that  would  mean.  But  the 
point  to  remember  is  that  no  amount  of 
protectionism  can  restore  the  industry  even 
to  the  fragile  health  It  enjoyed  15  years 
ago. 

Our  cotton  exports  have  sunk  to  one-third 
of  the  1947  level,  and  quotas  will  not  raise 
them.  At  home,  consumers  have  spent  a 
diminishing  share  at  thetr  Income  on  cloth- 
ing; plastics  and  paper  have  replaced  many 
industrial  uses  of  cloth.  Although  textile 
production  has  diminished  only  slightly 
since  World  War  II,  productivity  In  the  mills 
has  risen  more  than  70  percent;  it  has 
meant  the  loa  of  400.000  textile  Jobs,  and 
quotas   will  not  bring  tiiem  back. 

Fixed  textile  import  quotas  would  Invite 
retaliation  against  our  own  products,  and 
betray  our  whole  foreign  economic  policy. 
Textile  manufacturing  Is  largely  a  low-wnge, 
low-investment  Indtistry  suitable  for  the 
early  stages  of  a  nation's  development. 
With  its  high-wage,  mature  economy,  the 
United  States  has  outgrown  much  of  textile 
manufacturing  as  an  appropriate  livelihood. 
Sustained  protection  of  uneconomic  mills 
would  close  our  markets  to  struggling  n.i- 
tlons  in  whose  advancement  we  have  in- 
vested millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  aid. 

The  decline  of  uncompetitive  Industries  is 
afways  a  cruel  affair,  both  for  the  people 
who  work  in  it  and  those  who  invested  In  it. 
The  President  has  rightly  perceived  that  the 
Government's  prop)er  role  Is  to  soften  tem- 
porarily a  blow  that  cannot  be  shielded  ex- 
cept at  prohibitive  cost  In  both  dollars  and 
International  good  faith. 

Mr.  TTFTtfPHTTJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  this  in  closing.  We  in  the  textile 
area  are  part  of  America.  We  intend  to 
be  part  at  Amerit»  tomorrow.  We  have 
been  a  part  of  the  greatness  of  America 
in  the  past,  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  We 
are  part  of  the  strength  of  America 
today,  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  We  are 
determined  to  exist.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  progress.  We  are  determined 
that  the  State  Department  see  our  prob- 
lem and  do  something  about  it.  If  they 
do  not,  I  know  not  what  course  may  lay 
ahead  of  us.  I  only  know  that  I  wUl 
subscribe  to  a  course  offering  relief  to 
the  need  of  my  people. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
pause  here  to  thank  the  people  who  are 
employed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  their  patience,  working  with 
us  at  this  late  hour;  a  fine  group  of 
people,  and  I  am  happy  to  serve  with 


them.  Btrt.  the  time  has  come.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  relief  in  the  textile 
industry. 


GEN.  THOMAS  D.  "WHITE 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minuue  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentle - 
mar.  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  1917,  Congressman  L.  E.  Wlieeler, 
of  the  21st  Distiict,  Illinois,  advised  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  his  appointment  of 
one  Thomas  Dresser  Wliite  to  tiie  U.S. 
Military  Academy.  In  July  1918,  that 
young  man  entered  the  Mlhtary  Academy 
from  which  he  graduated  in  July  1920. 
Tomorrow,  41  yemrs  later,  that  same 
man  end  now  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  is 
retiring  from  ttie  military  service. 

General  Whites  long  and  distinguished 
service  has  taken  him  to  many  foreign 
lands,  has  seen  him  m  resgxmsible  posi- 
tions m  two  wars  and  has  culminated  in 
outstanding  senice  to  his  country  as 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  most  ixjwerful  Air 
Force  in  the  world. 

General  White's  career  has  hterally 
spanned  the  growth  of  airpower  into 
aerospace  power — fttwn  the  dasrs  of  the 
Jenny  to  the  current  era  of  supersonic 
jet  aircraft,  ballistic  missiles,  the  X-15 
rocket  craft,  which  has  f!own  a  mile  a 
second,  and  earth  orbitmg  satellites. 

But  General  White  has  been  more  than 
a  distinguished  airman.  He  is  in  truth  a 
military  statesman  of  the  first  order  and 
a  forward  thinker  who  has  constantly 
placed  the  national  interest  above  serv- 
ice interest.  I  know  that  our  Nation 
wiU  miss  his  counsel.  I  also  know  that 
all  of  us  wish  him  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  years  ahead. 

As  an  anator  myself,  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  that  General  White  was  ap- 
pointed from  my  district  and  I  feel  priv- 
ileged to  make  these  remarks  on  behalf 
of  such  a  distinguished  American. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  just 
so  happens  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  I  must  say  that 
General  White  has  always  had  the  Re- 
serves as  well  as  the  men  on  active  duty 
at  heart. 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  privileged  to 
go  to  San  Francisco  with  him.  Not  only 
do  I  consider  him  a  great  mihtary  lead- 
er, but  he  is  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
an  example  to  American  )toys  and  girls, 
a  person  of  absolute  coartesy  and  mili- 
tary bearing  such  as  would  inspire  the 
admiration  of  all  of  us.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  appropriate 
remarks,  especially  since  the  gentleman 
served  in  the  Air  Force  as  an  aviator 
during  World  W^ar  11. 
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A  CONTROLLED  OUTLET  FOR  THE 
GAMBLING  URGE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
I'nanin'ous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
trom  New  York  IMr.  Find]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

Ther^  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  as  a  result  of  recent  warn- 
ing of  stock  market  speculation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance has  opened  hearings  to  deter- 
mine whether  present  regulations  are 
adequate  to  protect  the  investing 
public. 

This,  to  me.  is  an  acknowledgment  by 
Congress  that  the  public  is  engaged  in  a 
sE>eculative  frenzy — or  gambling  ac- 
tivity— and  that  proper  regulation,  con- 
trol, and  supervision  appears  necessary. 
It  would  further  tend  to  prove  that 
gambling — and  it  has  been  admitted 
that  this  is  what  we  are  dealing  with — 
IS  an  aspect  of  the  human  personality 
that  simply  cannot  be  eradicated  but 
must  instead  be  controlled  and  benefi- 
cially channeled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  gambling,  as  we  all 
know,  can  be  harmful  when  neither  con- 
trolled nor  regulated.  We  would  do  well 
to  establish  a  controlled  outlet  for  the 
gambling  urge  so  that  this  natural  hu- 
man proclivity  could  be  made  to  serve 
rather  than  disrupt  our  Nation. 

The  Congress  is  cognizant  of  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  gambling  in  the  secu- 
rities market — the  need  for  control  has 
been  realized.  Is  the  Congress  not  aware 
that  gambling  in  this  nation  is  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  business  and  a  pillar  of  or- 
ganized crime?  Surely,  such  a  vice 
empire  merits  control  and  regulation  no 
less  than  does  the  securities  market.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  recognize  this 
fact — and  I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  act  favorably  upon  my 
proposal  for  a  national  lottery. 

Only  through  a  national  lottery  can 
we  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  gambling 
syndicates,  for  a  national  lottery,  in  ad- 
dition to  securing  and  activating  reve- 
nues presently  beyond  the  control  of 
responsible  society,  would  diminish  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  shore  up 
the  crime  syndicates. 

We  are  coming  to  recognize  that 
gambling  cannot  be  exterminated  but 
must  rather  be  controlled.  Let  us  act 
upon  this  realization.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  a  national  lottery  is  a  must. 


CADILLACS    OR    CORN 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Robinson  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  portion  of  the  front  page 
of  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  a  news- 
paper published  in  Elmira.  N.Y.,  in  my 


congressional  district,  for  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  June  24.  I  refer  specifically 
to  a  large  photo  of  a  1961  Cadillac  .sedan, 
alongside  which  William  T.  Smith,  a 
farmer  from  the  neighboring  commu- 
nity of  Big  Flats,  N.Y.,  is  kneeling. 

And  on  the  rear  of  the  Cadillac  is 
mounted  a  large  sign  that  clearly  states. 
and  I  am  quoting  from  the  picture: 
"Thank  you,  J.F.K.  Thank  you.  Orville. 
Thank  you,  if  you  voted  for  them.  We 
didn't.  We  bought  this  car  with  money 
we  received  for  not  growing  corn." 

There  is  another  photo,  just  below  this 
one.  that  shows  Farmer  Smith  surveying 
a  part  of  the  104  acres  of  land,  which, 
according  to  the  caption,  he  lias  diverted 
from  crop  production  to  weed  produc- 
tion, and.  indeed,  it  looks  like  notliing 
but  a  weed  patch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  tb.eio  were  some 
way  that  these  photos  could  be  repro- 
duced in  this  Record,  since  they  tell  a 
story  better  than  a  thou.sand  words. 
However,  .since  that  is  not.  of  cour.se, 
possible,  I  merely  wish  to  add  that  my 
hat  is  off  to  Farmer  William  T.  Smith, 
of  Big  Flats,  N,Y..  for  having  the  courage 
and  the  .spirit  to  take  thi.s  dramatic  way 
of  demonstrating  what  an  irresponsible 
me.ss  our  whole  farm  price-suppoi  t  pro- 
gram is, — such  a  mess  that  it  is  indeed 
time  that  someone  like  Farmer  Smith 
made  an  example  of  it — and  to  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
accompanying  news  story  be  included 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Farmer's    $6,100    Cadillac    Mocks    Giver- 
Corn  BoNi's  Paid  for  It 

(By  Lorana  Sullivan) 

Chemung  County  farmer  William  T.  Smith 
is  riding  Uncle  Sam's  crop  control  program 
in  a  new  $(3,100  Cadillac  sedan 

He  bought  the  car  with  money  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  him  to  keep  104  acres  out  of 
production.  He  hopes  he  makes  taxpayers 
angry. 

Wanting  to  dramatize  his  belief  that 
handling  taxpayers  money  tliis  way  is  not 
"morally  right,"  Smith  has  mounted  a  sign 
on  the  back  of  the  car  which  offers  tongue- 
in-cheek  thanks  to  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  and  the  voters  who  elected  Ken- 
nedy. 

Why  a  Cfidillac? 

"I  think  the  taxpayers  would  like  me  to 
have  the  host,  so  I  got  the  works."  he  com- 
ments dryly. 

The  Federal  Government  has  paid  .Smitli 
part  of  a  total  allotment  of  about  $6,500  for 
not  producing  corn  on  104  acres  of  land.  The 
Chemung  County  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Department  (ACS)  ad- 
ministers the  Federal  program  here. 

Smitii  did  not  have  to  join  the  crop  con- 
servation program.  He  says  he  decided  to 
participate  in  order  to  demonstr.'.te  to  the 
laxpayers  how  the  Government  spends  tax 
money.  Sraith  states  he  is  opposed  to  the 
'diabolical"  program  but  believes  someone 
had  to  make  an  example  of  it. 

Smiths  .'iews  are  cliallenged  by  Charles 
W.  Warden,  who  heads  the  county  ASC  and 
administers   the  feed  grain  program  here. 

"If  it  (the  program)  has  stopped  the  pro- 
duction of  corn,  tlien  it's  a  success."  de- 
clared Warden  "That's  the  object  of  the 
program.  ' 

Asked  about  farmers  like  Smith  to  whom 
the  program  provides  unexpected  bounty. 
Warden  commented: 

"I  think  anything  tliat  comes  out  of  Con- 
gress is  good.  I  go  along  with  Congress  and 
the  administration.     This  bill  was  pas.'sed  by 


congressional    action      nut    by    a    bunch    of 
farmers." 

Informed  thai  a  story  about  Smith's  views 
wuuld  be  published.  Warden  protested:  "The 
farmer  is  having  a  rough  enough  time  as  it 
is  It  is  not  fair  to  discriminate  against  him 
by  printing  SMmcthing  about  a  farmer  like 
Smith." 

The  owner  of  a  1,200-acre  dairy  and  poul- 
try farm  at  Big  Flats,  Smith  was  notified  n{ 
a  new  1-year  volunteer  grain  program  early 
this  year  The  Federal  program  was  designed 
to  cut  production  of  corn  and  sorghum  .3o 
that  present  Government  storage  of  feed 
grains  could  be  reduced. 

He  visited  the  county  ASC  office  to  investi- 
tj.iic  He  was  asked  if  he  had  grown  corn  m 
1Jj9  'ir   1960. 

He  had.  He  had  planted  an  average  ol  262 
acres  in  those  years,  with  an  average  yield 
per  acre  of  100  bushels. 

He  was  told  he  was  eligible  for  the  Gf>v- 
ernment  proeram  With  a  corn  production 
b.i.';e  of  262  acres,  he  could  divert  40  percent 
of  this  acreage 

However,  the  land  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion did  not  have  to  be  his  best  corn  pro- 
ducing land.  He  could  designate  any  part 
of  his  cropland,  as  long  as  it  had  been  In- 
tfn.slvely  cultivated  within  the  past  3  years. 

Smith  signed  up  for  the  program  that  day 
An  office  worker  asked  if  he  wanted  his  ad- 
vance payment  then  or  later.  He  took  the 
advance  payment  on  the  spot — a  Govern- 
ment check  for  $3,049.  The  remainder  <■! 
the  $6,500  will  be  paid  later 

Naturally,  he  didn't  divert  his  best  land 
from  production.  Instead  he  selected  104 
acres  from  which  he  "was  lucky  to  get  a 
yield  of  65  bushels  per  acre"  Under  the 
program,  he  cannot  use  the  diverted  land 
for  grazing  or  harvest  silage  or  corn  crops 
from   it   until   December  31.   1961. 

"I  see  no  reason  why  this  program  will 
work  now,  since  agricultural  production  con- 
trols haven't  worked  in  the  past  30  years  A 
farmer  can  always  find  a  loophole  " 

He  illustrates  this  point  by  explaining  how 
he  could  still  grow  252  acres  of  corn  while 
participating  in  the  program. 

"The  Government  doesn't  classify  sweet 
corn  as  grain  corn  I  could  plant  104  acres 
of  sweet  corn,  which  has  about  the  same 
feed  value  as  field  corn,  and  get  back  the 
same  yield  of  corn  as  I  would  if  I  weren't 
in  the  program  I  just  wouldn't  grow  it  on 
the  land  I've  diverted   ' 

Another  i^immick.  Smith  says  is  an  ASC 
program  which  pays  a  farmer  half  the  cost 
of  liming  his  fields. 

"The  ASC  pays  you  for  fertilizing  the 
land — it's  supposed  to  be  for  hay — but  when 
you  put  that  land  back  Into  corn  produc- 
tion your  corn  yield  is  Increased. 

"■you  can't  sell  a  farmer  on  being  patriotic 
about  taking  his  land  out  of  production. 
He's  Just  trying  to  make  a  buck  like  every- 
bi->dy  else 

■  If  I  stood  on  a  corner  and  a.^ked  people  to 
p.iy  me  for  not  planting  104  acres  of  corn. 
d>  you  think  I'd  get  any  money?"  he  asks 

Ironically,  the  Chemung  County  Exten- 
sion Service  still  is  distributintj  information 
to  farmers  telling  them  how  to  produce  more 
'   ^rn  per  acre  of  land. 

How  will  Smith's  farm  fare  under  the  Fed- 
eral program? 

"I'll  fertilize  and  take  good  care  of  the  158 
acres  I  planted  in  corn  this  year,  and  I'll 
probably  grow  just  as  much  without  the  di- 
verted acreage,"  he  says. 

"Tlien  this  fall  I'll  plant  a  wheat  crop  on 
some  of  the  diverted  land.  It  won't  be  har- 
vested until  next  year,  so  I'll  be  following 
the  program.  Meanwhile,  the  weeds  are 
having  a  ball." 

Smith  tells  of  a  farmer  near  him  who  also 
is  participating  in   the  corn   bank  program. 

"He's  planted  strawberries  on  the  land  he 
put  into  the  program.  The  berries  won't  be 
harvested  until  next  year,  since  they  take  a 
year  to  produce.     The  money  he's  collecting 


Is  a  real  gUt.  He's  getting  paid  to  divert 
land  t^at  wouldn't  produce  for  a  year  any- 
way." 

Other  Chemung  County  corn  growers  are 
receiving  substantial  payments  fur  not  rais- 
ing corn.  In  the  county  132  of  250  eligible 
corn  growers  have  received  $26,925.4^  in  ad- 
vance payments  for  diverting  1.633.2  acres 
of  land  from  production.  Total  payments 
wiU  amount  tu  about  $75,000,  the  ASC  of- 
fice .savs. 

In  New  York  State  16.141  of  41,136  eligible 
corn  growtrs  have  received  advance  pay- 
mcnU  of  $3,017,001.  Their  total  payments 
will  be  about  $7  million. 

Why  Is  Smith  so  indignant  aboiit  his 
"gift"? 

"I  know  these  Government  payments  are 
not  morally  right."  Smith  declares.  "No 
farmer  will  take  his  best  land  out  of  produc- 
tion, and  yet  th£'  taxpayer  is  paying  him  for 
an  average  yield  from  good  land. 

"I  took  the  payments  and  bought  the 
Cadillac  to  maku  an  example  out  of  what's 
going  on,"  he  txplalns.  "How  many  peo- 
ple really  know  ho'w  tax  money  Is  spent? 
I  couldn't  thin*:  of  an  easier  WTiy  to  bring 
whafa  going  on  to  the  attention  of  the  tax- 
payer." 


AUGMENT A-.ITON  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS 

Mr.  ICHORL>  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  canaent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dowinwcl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  the  Honorable 
John  B.  Connally,  recently  announced  a 
decision  to  augment  the  Marine  Corps 
thus  providing  a  nucleus  and  framework 
for  a  4th  Marine  EU.vLsion.  This  la.  in 
my  opinion,  a  .ii^duficant  step  foruard 
to^^ard  providing  our  ccHintry  with  ade- 
quate forces  for  limited  war.  Through- 
out our  history  a  ready  Marine  Corps  has 
played  an  important  role  in  our  con- 
tinued efforts  to  preserve  peace  by  being 
strong-.  The  record  of  the  Marine  Corps 
speaks  for  itsdf.  There  is  no  require- 
ment for  me  to  recount  at  this  time  the 
many  victories  this  fishtin^  organization 
has  won  or  the  numerous  crises  which  it 
has  nipped  in  thu  bud.  The  decision  to 
increase  the  sae  at  the  corps  by  15,000 
men  and  to  utilize  this  increase,  in  part, 
to  establish  a  skeleton  for  a  4th  Marine 
Division  is  a  perceptive  indication  that 
we  mean  bnsin«:3.  I  only  wish  the  rest 
of  the  outlook  in  the  area  were  as  bright. 
I  am  considerably  concerned  about  the 
Navy's  capability  to  move  the  Marines  to 
trouble  points.  The  record  shows  that 
we  h*ve  amphibious  lift  of  only  I  Mi  Ma>- 
rixie  DtTiston/Whigs,  or  about  one-third 
of  s  total  realistic  requirement.  As  Mark 
■Watson  recently  reported  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  "The  United  States  has  the 
best  amphibious  fleet  in  the  world — for 
one  regiment.  Hut  it  won't  carry  two 
divisions."  It  apipears  that  our  amphib- 
ious ship  Navy  h;is  been  sadly  neglected 
in  recent  years. 

I  hasten  to  poiat  out  that  I  am  mak- 
ing no  indictment  of  the  Navy's  ship- 
building programs  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. Our  seagoiJig  arm  has  been  doing 
marvelously  well  with  the  limited  gTi<i 
worn  out  tools  with  which  they  have  had 


to  work.  I  believe  that  the  quick  re- 
.<;poase  and  stabilizing  of  the  situation 
m  t]-;e  Lebanon,  Quemcy-Matsu.  Congo, 
and  other  brush -fire  incidents  are  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this.  In  an  era  when 
emphasis  has  been  placed,  logically 
enough,  on  the  staggering  problems  of 
missile  gaps,  space  race,  and  deterrent 
forces,  it  is  underr^tandable  ".hat  less 
glaraorou'^,  but  nevertheless  vlTally  nec- 
csoary  xliilitary  veapons  have  teen  neg- 
lected. However,  we  have  reached  the 
poiut  when  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
neglect  the  Navy  amphibious  lift  capa- 
bility. If  our  current  three  di\isions  of 
Marines  and  possibly  a  future  fourth 
division  are  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
traditional  mi.?.sion  of  quick  reaction  and 
immediate  movement  to  the  scene  of 
threatened  aggression,  a  large-scale  pro- 
gram of  new  ship  construction  must  be 
initiated.  A  cursory  appraisal  of  our 
amphibious  fleet  reveals  that  a^;  the  end 
of  thi.s  fiscal  year  the  Navy  wi3  possess 
a  total  of  105  amphibious  ships  of  vari- 
ous types;  troop  transports,  cargo  ships, 
amphibious  assault  ships  with  embarked 
helicopters,  and  tank-landing  ships.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  62  of 
these  ships  will  be  over  15  years  old  by 
the  end  of  this  month.  Most  of  the.se 
ships  are  veterans  of  World  War  IL 
Many  were  already  well  worn  by  war- 
time steaming  by  the  time  thtit  conflict 
was  over.  These  same  ships  have  been 
maintained  and  operated  on  a  near 
emergency  basis  for  all  the  years  that 
have  followed  'World  War  n.  To  put  it 
simply,  these  aged  ships,  representing 
far  more  than  half  of  the  total  am- 
phibious forces,  are  just  plain  worn  out. 

Now  all  of  this  would  be  more  accept- 
able if  we  could  be  assured  that  a  pro- 
gram were  underway  for  a  systemized 
replacement  of  the  old  ships.  We  are 
even  aware  that,  with  tlie  advances  in 
techniques  in  shipbuilding,  and  w.th  the 
new  methods  at  amphibious  warfare,  a 
raathematiEal  riiip-for-diip  repiatsment 
is  not  swrtnally  necessary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  understand  that  the  Navy  en- 
visions its  amphibious  mission  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  seventies  by  fewcjr.  but 
newer,  swifter  ships.  Ubforticaateiy, 
this  loag-razige  program  has  not  been 
implemented  because  of  shipbiiildiiig 
fund  limitations.  In  orcfcr  to  cairy  out 
an  orderly  replacement  of  overage  ships. 
9  or  10  new-  amphibious -type  vessels 
should  be  included  in  each  annua.:  ship- 
building program.  During  the  past  5 
years,  only  two  or  three  ships  have  been 
programed  each  year.  lu  the  ld6I  pro- 
gram Just  one  ^lip  was  provided.  Ob- 
viously, with  Iff  ships  passing  thoir  age 
limit  each  year  and  with  a  bacliiog  of 
overaged  ships  already  on  hwaad,  the 
present  shiplmilding  program  is  at  the 
level  of  token  replacement  only. 

And  if  this  picture  were  not  already 
dismal  enough,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Navy's  most  optimistic  expec^^ations 
would  still  provide  aoiphibious  lift  for 
only  one-half  of  the  four  Marine  Corps 
envisions.  And  to  cap  this  dt-ear3'  sum- 
mation, even  this  two-iM'vision  planning 
does  not  take  into  accoiuit  that  ships, 
as  do  airplanes  and  missiles,  must  spend 
part  of  their  time  in  overhaul  and  main- 
tenance. So  all  we  would  have  under  the 
most  optimistic  planning  would  l>e  less 


than  a  two-division  assault  lilt.  All  in 
ali,  the  amphibious  lift  pictuie  is  so 
dreary  as  to  represent  a  serious  defi- 
ciency in  our  national  security  postiu'e. 
No  wonder  the  Commandant  of  tlie 
Marine  Corp.';  has  remarked  that  he  al- 
ready hn.s  mere  fight  than  ferry. 

By  1965  the  undeniably  vital  Polaris 
.-submarine  program,  with  its  first  pi-ior- 
ity.  Will  be  completed.  No  one.  of  course. 
would  suggest  that  the  Polaris  subma- 
rme  program  on  which  our  very  survival 
may  depend  be  watered  down  In  favor  of 
other  construction  programs.  That 
might  well  represent  national  suicide. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  during  the  years 
1961-65  that  the  tl-.rcats  of  limited  war 
with  tlie  attendant  danger  of  escala- 
tion loom  greatest  on  our  horizon.  It  is 
precisely  during  those  years  of  forced 
neglect  that  amphibiou??  ship  construc- 
tion program  should  be  receiving  its 
greatest  emphasis. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait  until  after  1963  to  provide 
ships  we  need  right  now.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  these  fine  Marines  with 
their  unchallenged  record  m^ust  not  be 
hampered  nor  have  their  lives  jeopard- 
ized because  we  have  failed  to  provide 
tliem  with  adequate  modern  sealifL 
The  decision  to  bolster  our  Marine  Corps 
v.as  incisive  and  forward  looking.  It 
was  a  decision  from  which  any  erstwhile 
aggressor.  I  am  sure,  can  take  no  com- 
fort. But  that  decision  was  merely  the 
first  step.  The  next  step,  which  must 
begin  right  now.  is  to  provide  the  Ma- 
rines with  modem  NavT  ships  which  win 
guarantee  their  being  moved  and  sus- 
tained in  any  place  cm  earth  where  com- 
munism might  throw  down  the  chal- 
lenge. The  requirement  is  clear.  Our 
response  must  be  to  provide  systematic, 
large-scale,  high-priority  shipbuilding 
programs  to  guarantee  an  up-to-date, 
first-class,  ready-to-go  amphiUous  fteet. 
For  generations  the  legendary  phrase. 
"The  U.S.  Marines  have  landed"  has 
meant  that  the  situation  is  under  control 
and  that  peace  has  been  preserved. 
This  is  a  legend  which  we  cannot  allow 
to  perish. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCa 

consent,     leave 


of 


By     unanimous 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoHEL.sif  an,  account  of  Arms  Con- 
trol Conference,  Swltaerland. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mi'. 
Arembs)  for  today  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
PtrcjzrsKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ichobd 
at  Missoiul.) ,  on  Mcouhiy,  Juiy  3,  for  15 
minutes. 


EXTENSION    OF     REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  peimiasltm  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoiniHrsaroTfAL 
Recobd,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KiLSAY. 

Mr.  Mahon. 
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(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Derwinski)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  GOODELL. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Becker. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller. 
Mr.  Carey. 
Mr.  RousH. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.  >, 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  July  3,  1961,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5723.  An  act  to  extend  the  veterans' 
guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan  program 
and  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
veterans'  direct  loan  progrsan; 

H.R.  6027.  An  act  to  Improve  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum benefits  and  aged  widow's  benefits  and 
by  making  additional  persons  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;   and 

H.R.  7677.  An  act  to  Increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

H.J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  transferring 
the  management  of  the  Senate  restaurants 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  45(X).  To  donate  to  the  heirs  of  An- 
thony Bourbonnais  approximately  thirty- 
six  one-hundredths  acre  of  land  in  Pot- 
tawatomie County,  Okla. 

H.R.  4913.  To  amend  the  act  of  August  7, 
1946,  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
hospital  center  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the 
purposes  of  that  act; 

H.R.  5723.  To  extend  the  veterans'  guaran- 
teed and  direct  home  loan  program  and  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  veterans' 
direct  loan  program; 

H.R.  7677.  To  increase  for  a  1-year  period 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  and 

H.R.  7712.  Making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number 
of  officers  oa  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  Getieral 
Staff  on  March  31,  1961.  pur.suant  to  Public 
Law  581,  Sl.st  Congre=:?:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service?. 

1082.  A  le-.ter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics). 
transmitting  the  April  1961  report  on  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract  awards 
to  small  and  other  business  firms,  pursuant 
to  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  B.mking  and  Currency. 

1083  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
for  Congressional  Relations,  International 
Cooperation  Admini.'^iration.  transmuting  a 
copy  of  the  agency's  reply  to  the  report  of 
the  Comptroller  General  dealing  with  con- 
tracts (reference  B-133355)  relating  to  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
Department  of  State,  for  fiscal  years  1958- 
60;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  grant  minerals, 
including  oil.  gas,  and  other  natural  deposits, 
on  certain  l,\nds  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  It  terior  and  Insular  Affairs 

1085,  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  'A  bill  t<j 
establish  a  US.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security",  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a?  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  465.  Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  ( Rept  No  612). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tVie  Wh(.>!e 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  '250.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  report  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  Unltec  States,  held  March  13  14,  1961, 
at  Washington,  DC  ;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  613).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  251.  Resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  with  an  index  and 
anclUaries,  as  a  House  document:  with 
amendment  Rept.  No.  614 1.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Hotise  Resolution  259  Resolution 
authorizing   the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 


ment of  a  compilation  of  General  Account- 
ing Office  findings  and  recommendations  for 
improving  Government  operations;  and  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies;  without  amend- 
ment '  Rept.  No.  615 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  292.  Resolution 
pr')Vidlng  for  additional  copies  of  a  consulta- 
tion entitled  "Language  as  a  Communist 
Weapon";  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
016).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  293.  Resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  testimony 
of  Petr  S.  Deriabin,  former  officer  of  the 
Uni'in  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics'  Com- 
mittee of  State  Security  (KGB)  entitled  "The 
Kremlin's  Espionage  and  Terror  Organiza- 
tions"; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  617  i. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAY.S:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  294.  Resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  oi  staff  con- 
sultations entitled  "The  Ideological  Fallacies 
of  Communiem",  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No    618 1       Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HAYS:  Committee  on  Hou.se  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  295.  Resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  hearings 
entitled  "Communism  In  the  New  York 
Area — Entertainment,"  85th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  619 1. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAY.S:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, House  Resolution  296  Resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  a  consulta- 
tion with  Edward  Hunter,  author  and  foreign 
correspondent,  entitled  "Communist  Psy- 
chological Warfare — Brainwashing,"  85th 
Congre.ss,  2d  session;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  620).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  297.  Resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  House 
Document  No.  119,  86th  Congress,  1st  session, 
entitled  "Patterns  of  Communist  Espio- 
nage"; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  621). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  307. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  publication  entitled 
"Soviet  Total  War — Historic  Mission  of 
Violence  and  Deceit,"  85th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  622). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  308 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  parts  1.  2,  and  3  of  hearings 
entitled  "Commimist  Training  Operations — 
Communist  Activities  and  Propaganda 
Among  Youth  Groups";  without  amendment 
I  Rept    No    6231.     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  309. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  hearings  entitled  "The 
Northern  California  District  of  the  Com- 
munist Party — Structure — Objectives — Lead- 
ership"; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
624) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Hotise  Concurrent  Resolution  310. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  study  entitled  "Legislative 
Recommendations  by  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities — Subsequent  Action 
Talven  by  Congress  or  Executive  Agencies  - 
A  Research  Study  by  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress";  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  625i.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  311 
Concurrent  re.solution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Document  336,  86th 
Congress,  2d  session,  entitled  "Facts  on  Com- 
munl.sm — Volume  I.  The  Communist  Ideol- 
ogy"; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  626). 
Ordered  to  be  printed 
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Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admlti.s- 
tratlon.  House  Cor  current  Resolution  320 
Concurrent  resoluiicn  auth'.rizlnj  tlie  print- 
ing of  the  inaugura  addresses  of  the  Pret.- 
dcntf  as  a  House  document  and  provldin--r 
for  additional  copies;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  627  I .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Comm  ttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  348.  Reso.i.tion 
to  authorize  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  employ  an  additional  employee,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an.endment  (Rept. 
No    628  1.     Ordered  lo  be  printed 

Mr.  HAYS:  Comm. ttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  327 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  cui)lcs  of  Houie  Drxrument 
No.  198  of  the  B4th  Congress,  entitled  The 
Commission  on  Ir.  tergovernmental  Rela- 
tions"; without  ame  idment  (Rept  No  629). 
Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Hou.=;e  Adminis- 
tration, House  Resolution  349.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  pri:'itlng  of  "U.S.  Defense 
Policies  in  1960"  as  a  House  document; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  630i  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS-  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. S.  1748.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
increase  of  distribution  of  the  Conores- 
sioNAL  Record  to  the  Federal  Judiciary; 
without   amendment    (Rept.  No.  631 1. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
17.  Concurrent  resoluthjn  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Cap- 
itol" aa  a  Senate  document  and  providing 
for  additional  copic<;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  632).     Ordered  t<i   i^e  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Comn:lttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration.    Senate      Concurrent      Resolution 

23.  Concurrent  resol  uion  to  print  additional 
copies  of  part  I  of  hearing  on  migratory  la- 
bor;   without    amenc  inent    'Kept.    No.    633 1 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration.    Senate      Concurrent      Resolution 

24.  Concurrent  resclJUon  relating  to  print- 
ing of  publications  of  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  th;  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  634).     Ordered  t-o  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
27.  Concurrent  resoJulion  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Na:lonal  Water  Research 
Symposium:  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
635).     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Cor. current  Resolution  342. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  Hotise  document  of  the  tributes  ex- 
tended to  the  Honorsble  Sam  Ratburn:  and 
providing  for  addit  onal  copies;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  Nd.  636).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  341.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  employment  of  two 
additional  mall  clerks.  Office  of  the  Post- 
master of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  637).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  357.  Res- 
olution providing  additional  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  638).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  354.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  a  flag  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  639).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  RUTHERPORE :  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  498.  A  bill 
to  provide  additional  lands  at,  and  change 
the  name  of,  the  Port  Necessity  National 
Battlefield  site,  Penntylvanla,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amenCiment  (Rept.  No.  640). 


Referred    to    the   Committee   of    the   Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  566.  A  bill 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  national 
historic  site  at  Old  Fort  Davis,  Jeff  Davis 
County,  Tex.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
641 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  lubUlar  Affairs.  H.R.  2203.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  exchange  certain  property  in  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  Colo.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  642 1 . 
Kclerred  t-o  the  Committee  of  the  Whi/.e 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.   LANE:    Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
H.R  4360.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Hood 
County.    Tex.:    without    amendment    iRept 
No   643  I .     Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  h'tate  of  tiie  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5518.  A  bill 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Fort  Raleigli 
National  Historic  Site  in  North  Carolina,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No,  644 1  .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wiiole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD;  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  H.R.  5548.  A  bill 
M  autlioiize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter. or  to 
acquire  approximately  9  acres  ol  land  for  ad- 
dition to  Cumberland  Gap  National  Hi.-,tori- 
cal  Park,  and  for  other  purpose.s;  with 
arr^endmcnt  (  Rept  No.  645 1 .  Referred  to  tlie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Li.vular  Affairs  H.R.  6067.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  an  appropi  iation  of  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  ?35,000  with  which  to  make  a  sur\  ey 
of  a  proposed  national  parkway  from  the 
B:ue  Ridge  Parl<way  at  Tennessee  Ball  or 
Beech  Gap  Southwest  and  running  into  tiie 
State  of  Georgia:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  646).  Referred  to  the  Committee  r.f  ilic 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7240.  A  bill 
to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  at  Wupatki 
National  Monument,  Ariz  ,  to  provide  access 
to  certain  ruins  in  the  monument,  to  add 
certain  federally  owned  lands  to  the  monu- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  647).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R  7042. 
A  bill  to  add  certain  federally  owned  land 
to  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park.  In  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  purp.>ses; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  648).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  cf  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Annual  review  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  (Rept.  No 
670 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  Proj- 
ect Mercury  (Rept.  No.  671).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  1612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Hay,  Wamego,  Kans.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  649).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  2990.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  determine 
the  claim  against  the  United  States  of  Amis 
Construction  Co.  and  San  Ore  Construction 
Co.;  witliout  amendment  (Rept.  No.  650 1 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  3855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dwylia  McCrelght  and  John  T.  McCreight. 
Jr  :  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  651). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  LIBONATI  Com.mittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  4382.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of 
Joseph  L.  Thomas;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  652  I .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
W:.mIc  Hou?e 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
H.R.  5182  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  P. 
Redick;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  653 1  . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  5320  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Knobbe;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
654).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
H  fi  7581  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mike  H, 
K'lsteiac:  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
655 1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol  tiie 
Whole  House 

Mr  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HR  7610.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Joe  Kav.akaml;  without  amendment 
I  Rept.  No  656).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
H  R  7676  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  W. 
Ro.ss.  Jr  :  without  amendment  (Rept  No. 
657)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  LIBONATI  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  7739  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Arthur  C  Berry  and  others;  without  amend- 
ment I  Rept  No  658  I  .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee cf  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  LIBONATT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  774C  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sharon  Lee  Harden:  without  amendment 
I  Rept  No  659)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  tiie  Whole  House 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jeanine  Ruth  Tabacnlk;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  660).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr    POFF:    Committee   on   the   Judiciarv 
H.R  1550.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Garza 
Lopez:  without  amendment  (Rept    No   661  > 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whoie 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1551  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim - 
Ok  Yun;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  662  . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr    CHELP:   Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
H.R.  1898    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Isabel 
Brown;  without  amendment  (Rept   No   663 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
H.R.  1901.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Georgia  J 
Makrls;    with    amendment    (Rept.    No    664' 
Referred    to   the   Committee   of    the   Whole 
Hotise 

Mr.  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  2136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Mi.saka;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
665).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cla-'y.  H.R.  2145.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Joglnder  Singh  Toor;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  666).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  2181.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Dom  Yong:  wltliout  amendmient   (Rept    No. 
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647) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotue. 

iix.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.34(H.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elemer 
Christian  Sarkozy;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  668).  Beferred  to  the  CcHnmit- 
tec  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  6514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Louis  Karel  Dupre;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  689).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BETTS : 

H H,  7925.  A  bill  to  provide  a  6-year  statute 
of  limitations  for  assessing  tax  on  omission 
of  dividends  or  Interest  from  gross  Income 
reported  on  tax  return,  and  to  provide  a 
special  penalty  for  such  omission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  7926.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Federal  office  building  In 
Van  Nuys.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  7927.  A   bUl    to   adjust   postal    rates, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KILGORE: 

HJl.  7928.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  excess  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  the  city  of  Mission,  the 
city  of  McAllen,  and  the  city  of  Edlnburg, 
all  situated  In  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Ui.  LANGEN: 

UR.  7929.  A  bin  to  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  State  and  local  units  of  government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MASON: 

HJt.  7930.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  re- 
spect to  certain  civic  organizations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

HJl.  7931.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate relocation  payments  for  individuals, 
families,  and  business  concerns  displaced 
from  urban  renewal  areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  7932.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2,  1948,  BO  as  to  repeal  portions  thereof  re- 
lating to  residual  rights  In  certain  land  on 
Santa  Roea  Island,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

HJi.  7933.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  monu- 
ment to  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 

HJl.  7934.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  to  make 
emergency  payments  to  persons  who  are  In- 
jured or  whose  property  is  damaged  as  a 
result  of  aircraft  or  missile  accidents,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  7935.  A  bill  to  restore  authority  In  the 
Armed  Forces  to  prepare  the  remains,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  of  certain  deceased  de- 
pendents of  mUltary  personnel  and  to  trans- 
port the  remains  at  Government  expense  to 
their  homes  or  other  appropriate  place  of 
interment;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  7936.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and 
Security;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  KASTENMEIEK: 
H.R.  7937.  A  blU  to  establUh   a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament   Agency    for    World    Peace     and 
Security;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  7938.  A  bill   to  establish   a   US.  Dis- 
armament   Agency    for    World    Pe&ce     and 
Security;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  7939.  A   bill  to  establish   a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament    Agency    for     World     Peace     and 
Security;     to    the     Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FARB.STEIN 
H.R.  7940.  A   bill   to   establish   a    U  S.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOELLER: 
H.R.  7941.  A   bill   to  establish    a   US.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .\ffalrs 
By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
H.R.  7942.  A   bill   to  establish   a  US    Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  7943.  A   bill   to  establish   a  US.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  CLEM  MHiER: 
H.R.  7944.  A   bill   to   establish  a  U.S.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  7945.  A   bill   to  establl.sh   a  US.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair.^ 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 
H.R.  7946.  A  bill   to  establish   a  US    Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  7947.  A   bill   to  establish  a  US.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HJl.  7948.  A  bin   to  establish    a   US.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska : 
H.R.  7949.  A   bill   to   establish    a  US.   Erts- 
armament  Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
ByMr.  DONOHUE: 
HJl.  7950.  A  bin   to  establish   a  U.S.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7951.  A   bin   to  establish   a  US    Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.  7952.  A   bUl   to  establish    a  U  S    Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOULDER: 
HH.  7953.  A  bin  to  establish    a   U  S    Dis- 
armament  Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  79B4.  A  bin   to  establish    a  U.S.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 
H.R.  7955.  A  bUl   to  establish    a    U.S.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HJR.  7956.  A  bill   to   establish   a  U.S.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  7957.  A  bill  to   establish   a   US.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJl.  7958.  A  bUl   to  establish   a  US    Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R.  7959.  A   bUI   to   establish   a  UB.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  7960.  A  bin   to  establish  a  US.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
HR.  7961.  A  bin   to  establish  a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
'  By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  7962.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 
H.R.   7963.  A  bill  to  establish  a  UJS.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.   7964.  A  bUl   to  esUblish  a  US.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H  R.   7965.  A  bill   to  establish  a  US.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
HJl.   7966.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  7967.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  UB.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  7968.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
cm-lty;      to     the     Conunlttee     on     Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.   7969.  A  bin  to  establish   a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Porrtgn  Affairs 
By  Mrs   KELLY: 
H  R.  7970,  A   bin   to  establish   a  U.S.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
HR.  7971.  A   bni   to   establish   a   U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCDOWELL: 
H.R.  7972.  A   biU   to   establish   a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
HR.  7973.  A   bUl    to  estabUsh   a   UB.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  7974.  A   bin   to  establish   a  U.S.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H  R.  7975.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Disar- 
mament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MERROW: 
H  R.  7976.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Disar- 
mament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R  7977.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Disar- 
mament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R,  7978.  A  bin  to  establish  a  US.  Disar- 
mament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  7979.  A  bill  to  establish  a  US.  Disar- 
mament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H  R.  7980.     A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr   COHELANf: 

HR.7981.     A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  lor  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity:  to  the  Commlttei!  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    INOUYE: 

HR  7982.     A  biU  tc   establish  a  U.S.  Dls- 
arniamenl  Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.R.  7983.     A   bill  U<  estabUsh  a  U.S.  Dls- 
arm.r.^ient  Agency  for  'Vorld  Peace  and  Secu- 
ri'v:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    VANIK: 

H  R.   7984.     A  bill   t<i  estabUsh  a  US    Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity: to  the  Commit ite  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.   LATTA: 

H.R.  7985.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
luriil  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
prohibit  the  subsidized  export  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  to  Communist  nations 
and  to  prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modities to  such  nations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 

HR.7986.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of  competition  between  certain 
domestic  Industries  and  foreign  industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  In  the  production  of 
articles  Imported  into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H  R.  7987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  modernize  and 
liberalize  the  quota  system  and  provide  for 
the  admission  of  persecuted  peoples,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ByMr.  ALBERT: 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  conducting  the  referendum  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wh3at  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July 
1.  1962:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultun;. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

U.J.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
aiaendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr  LINDSAY: 

H.J.  Res.  468.  Joint  resolution  designating 
ine  7-day  period  beginning  November  5.  1961, 
as  Hocpiti.lized  Veterans  Week;  to  the  Ccm- 
niit'.cc  c:\  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Carol. na 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  suitable 
legislation  to  regulate  correspondence  schools 
and  their  solicitors  as  to  their  activities  in 
the  several  States,  which  v.as  referred  to  tho 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H  R.  7989.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Fran- 
clsca  Tongco  Ruiz  and  Leo  Bayanl  Ruiz;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  7990.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Ruth  Ad- 
ams, Joseph  Adams  and  Thomas  Herbert;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    JOELSON: 
H.R.  7991.  A  b:ll  for  the  relief  of  Concetta 
Vacca.  Ros:u-ia  Vacca  and  Francesco  Vacca: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
H  R  7992    A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Juana 
Brandariz  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLIKEN: 
HR  7993.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Aram 
Fayda    and    his    wife,    Elena   Fayda;    tc    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SIKES: 
H.R.  7994    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Tina 
Jane  Beland:    to  the  Committee  on  the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RILEY: 
H.R,  7995.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  losnnis 
Sokratis  Zachos;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr    AVERY: 
H.R.  7988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Joan 
M     Miller;    to   the   Committee   on  the   Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XII, 

192  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petltlcn  of 
Henry  Stoner.  Avon  Park,  Fla  ,  relative  to 
requesting  a  resolution  dealing  with  con- 
gressional districts  and  representation  in 
Congress,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Gen.  Thomas  Dresser  White 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29, 1961 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Thomas  Dresser  White  has  not  only 
achieved  41  distinguished  years  in  the 
military  service  of  our  Nation  but  also, 
while  not  officially  a  native  son  of  Texas, 
has  been  most  appreciative  of  the  Lone 
Star  State's  contribution  to  the  training 
of  Air  Force  pilots,  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding. 

As  I  recall  several  years  ago  General 
White  stated  that  Texas  is  so  big  in  this 
respect,  as  in  many  others,  that  he  was 
required  to  make  not  one  but  two  Armed 
Forces  Day  speeches.  And  he  did  this 
job  well,  as  he  always  does,  in  citing  the 
many  Air  Force  bases  in  Texas  now  in 
the  current  aerospace  forces,  and  in  the 
impact  they  have  had  on  the  training  of 
Air  Force  men  over  the  years,  covering 
the  two  major  World  Wars,  the  Korean 
conflict  and  the  peacetimes  between. 

General  White  has  often  been  com- 
plimented for  his  devoted  service  to  his 
country,  and  his  objective  knowledge  of 
world  affairs  in  the  military  sphere,  in 
his  many  appearances  before  congres- 
sional committees,  especially  during  the 
missile  and  space  hearings  presided  over 


by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  during  ap- 
propriations hearings  presided  over  by 
George  H.  Mahon.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Gk;n.  Tommy  White  seldom  has  been  out 
of  the  shadows  of  TexEis  here  in  Wash- 
ington, one  way  or  another,  and  he  has 
emerged  from  this  close  affiliation  with 
marks  of  affection  and  mutual  admira- 
tion. 

In  his  retii-ement  the  Nation  is  losing 
a  devoted  military  authority,  as  well  as 
a  cultured  gentleman,  diplomat,  linguist, 
and  friend.  We  hope  that  the  months 
and  years  that  follow  these  41  years  of 
great  service  are  as  kind  to  him  person- 
ally as  they  have  been  to  the  recipients 
of  his  invaluable  service  to  his  Nation. 


In  order  that  these  people  in  my  dis- 
trict might  have  firsthand  information 
on  the  happenings  in  Washington  and 
an  expression  from  their  Congressman 
on  pending  legislation,  I  have  my  pe- 
riodic newsletters  translated  into  braille 
for  the  benefit  of  sightless  constituents. 
This  is  done  at  nominal  expense  to  me. 
and  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying. 
I  commend  the  practice  to  my  colleagues, 
and  urge  them  to  join  with  me  in  assist- 
ing these  less  fortunate  friends  in  their 
efforts  to  be  well-informed  and  knowl- 
edgeable citizens. 


Castro  Welshes 


News  for  the  Blind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OT    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29, 1961 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  admiration  and  respect  for  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  blind.  I 
am  personally  acquainted  with  several  of 
these  individuals,  and,  without  excep- 
tion, they  are  provident,  cheerful,  and 
express  an  intense  interest  in  National. 
State,  and  community  affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1961 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  Castro  has  proven  to  us  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  relieving  the  1,200  pris- 
oners regardless  of  the  ransom  de- 
manded, our  country  has  been  placed  in 
a  position  of  appeasing  a  Communist 
tyrant. 

I  have  voiced  my  sentiment  previous- 
ly on  the  Tractor  for  Freedom  exchange 
with  Castio  and  I  was  and  still  am  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  submitting  to  his 
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extortion  which  would  only  encourage 
him  to  greater  ruthlessness.  I  waa  ap- 
palled at  the  Idea  of  paying  tribute  to 
this  kind  of  extortion. 

I  can  certainly  understand  the  hu- 
manitarian aspects  and  since  our  coiin- 
try  values  human  life  as  opposed  to  the 
Communist  ideology,  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  himian  aspect  of  it.  Life  Is  a 
precious  thing  but  millions  of  Americans 
died  in  wars  to  preserve  our  honor.  It  is 
no  less  precious  today. 

When  we  were  et  new  and  young  Na- 
tion, we  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
tyrant  pirates  of  the  Barbary  Coast.  We 
are  a  large  and  powerful  Nation  now 
who  would  refuse  to  pay  tribute  to  Khru- 
shchev— why  then  should  we  have  con- 
sidered paying  tribute  to  Castro. 

I  would  like  to  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Jersey  Journal  of  June  16,  1961: 
Castro  Welshes 

It  would  seem  that  now  is  the  time  for 
the  Tractors  for  Freedom  Committee  to 
recognize  that  Fidel  Castro  is  a  welsher  and 
to  give  up  on  exchanging  tractors  for  the 
prisoners  he  holds. 

Castro  now  shows  he  never  really  was 
serious  about  his  proposal.  At  first  it 
sounded  to  the  world  lil^e  the  magnanimous 
offer  of  a  man  whose  prime  purpose  was 
to  build  up  Cuba.  Now  it  is  exposed  for 
the  propaganda  fraud  it  always  was. 

Americans  were  shortsighted  to  take  the 
offer  seriously  in  the  first  place.  It  put  our 
country  In  a  position  of  accepting  responsi- 
bility for  an  invasion  which  was  not  ours. 
But  our  impulsive  humanltarianlsm  could 
be  offered  as  an  excuse. 

Now  Castro  is  trying  to  change  the  terms 
of  the  deal.  He  obviously  has  no  intention 
of  making  the  trade  and  undoubtedly  never 
had.  Now  is  the  time  to  leave  him  in  his 
absurd  position.  He  dare  not  harm  the 
prisoners;  he  hardly  can  use  or  convert 
them.  They  and  the  world  know  their 
frlendfl  tried  to  exchange  them.  Now  let 
Castro  find  a  way  of  releasing  them. 


Attorney  General  Biased  on  Interpretation 
of  Logan  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  UU.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29, 1961 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement  concerning 
the  Castro  blackmail  attempt  to  trade 
tractors  for  Cuban  rebel  prisoners  and 
I  hope  the  abortive  attempt  to  negotiate 
and  reopen  discussion  on  this  subject  is 
immediately  halted  and  that  this  will 
be  the  last  that  has  to  be  said  on  this 
whole  disgusting  issue. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  executive  secretary  of  the  trac- 
tors for  Castro  committee.  Mr.  John 
Hooker.  Jr.,  is  the  protege  of  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Not  only 
does  Mr.  Hooker  find  time  to  spend  most 
of  his  leisure  hours  lolling  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's office,  but  has  been  a  regular 
house  guest  of  the  Attorney  General. 

All  this  points  up  a  gross  example  of 
conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 


Attorney  General  in  interpreting  the 
Logan  Act  and  the  legality  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  committee  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Hooker  has  obviously  been  lobbying  for 
the  Justice  Department  throughout  the 
negotiations.  Therefore,  one  could  ex- 
pect the  reply  I  received  from  the  At- 
torney General,  which  appears  on  page 
11220  of  the  June  26  Record,  in  response 
to  my  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
suggesting  that  the  committee  was  act- 
ing in  violation  of  section  953  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code. 
Mr.  Kennedy  stated : 

In  view  of  the  fcregoiug,  I  do  not  believe 
any  violation  of  the  Logan  Act  Is  involved. 

Since  it  now  appears  that  the  top  ad- 
ministrator of  our  Justice  Department 
was  actually  directing,  behind  the 
scenes,  the  negotiations  wilJi  the  Castro 
prisoner-emissaries,  it  is  understandable 
that  Mr.  Kennedy's  legal  views  might  be. 
shall  we  say,  somewhat  predetermined. 


"The  Most  Important  Landing  of  a  Bird 
Since  the  Dove  Flew  Back  to  the  Ark" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29. 1961 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  we  are  celebrating  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  a  magnificent  feat  that  has 
revolutionized  naval  and  air  warfare 
and  has  thus  proved  to  be  of  decisive 
importance  to  the  safety  and  security  of 
our  lives.  That  unprecedented  and  truly 
historic  feat  was  accomplished  on  Jan- 
uary 18.  1911,  by  a  daring  and  ingeniou.s 
youth  named  Eugene  Ely.  then  employed 
by  Glenn  Curtiss  as  "exhibition  pilot." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  trying 
such  a  "stunt"  belongs  to  Curtiss,  but 
the  great  credit  for  performing  it  goes 
to  Eugene  Ely. 

For  some  time  prior  to  1911  Curtiss 
tried  to  persuade  the  Navy  to  help  him 
to  carry  out  a  flight  landing  on  a  naval 
ship.  He  wanted  to  get  the  Navy  inter- 
ested in  aviation.  Only  late  in  1910  he 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  Navy  De- 
partment that  such  a  "stunt"  would  be 
of  infinite  value  to  the  Navy.  Early  in 
1911  the  Navy  readied  an  armored 
cruiser,  Pennsylvaiiia.  for  thi.s  purpo.se  at 
San  Fi-ancisco  Bay  where  Eugene  Ely 
was  eagerly  waiting  to  try  the  stunt. 
On  January  18,  Ely  took  off  from  Self- 
ridge  Field  and  approached  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  made  a  long,  low  approach 
to  the  stern  of  the  crui.scr,  rose  to  clear 
the  stern,  and  then  cut  hi.s  pncrine.  His 
effort  was  crowned  with  success.  Ely 
had  made  the  first  landing  aboard  a  ship 
He  also  flew  back  to  Self  ridge  Field. 
There  and  then  carrier  aviation  was 
born,  opening  a  new  age  for  our  Navy 
and  for  our  defense  forces.  At  the  time 
Captain  Pond,  of  Pennsylvania,  declared 
that  this  was  "the  most  important  land- 
ing of  a  bird  since  the  dove  flew  back  to 
the  ark."    And  this  was  not  considered 


an  overstatement,  neither  at  the  time 
nor  even  today. 

This  marvelous  stunt  of  an  adven- 
turous American  lad  has  proved  to  be 
of  incalculable  importance  to  our  fight- 
ing forces,  particularly  during  the  last 
war.  And  this  year  we  observe  the  50th 
anniversary  of  that  historic  airplane 
landing  on  a  ship  deck  as  a  truly  epoch- 
making  event.  It  is  sad  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  Eugene  Ely  never  flew  again 
from  a  ship.  Less  than  a  year  after  his 
landing  on  the  Pennsylvania,  he  died  in  a 
crash  at  Macon.  Ga.,  and  was  buried  in 
a  small  private  cemetery  in  his  home- 
town, Williamsburg,  Iowa,  without  mili- 
tary and  naval  honors.  But  his  name 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of 
our  naval  aviation.  On  this  half -cen- 
tury mark  of  his  daring  deed,  let  us 
honor  the  blessed  memory  of  an  Ameri- 
can lad  who  blazed  new  paths  and  opened 
new  horizons  in  U.S.  naval  aviation. 

It  pleased  me  to  learn  this  week  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  will  issue  a 
commemorative  stamp  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Ely  and  this  historic  flight.  The  design 
and  the  issuance  date  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out,  but  this  recognition  will 
further  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the 
significant  role  which  Eugene  Ely,  of 
Williamsburg,  Iowa,  played  in  naval 
aviation  history. 


Retirement  of  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29. 1961 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  favorite  Ameri- 
can.s — to  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  Chief 
of  StafT  of  the  Air  Force,  who  retires 
from  his  position  tomorrow  at  II  ajn. 

General  White  is  not  only  a  favorite  of 
mine,  he  is  a  favorite  of  a  host  of  others 
who  honor  him  for  his  character  and 
personality  and  for  his  great  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation's  welfare. 

The  retirement  of  General  White  after 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  is  truly 
a  symbolic  one  and  worthy  of  the  recog- 
nition which  it  is  now  receiving.  Not  too 
many  years  ago  the  Air  Force,  which  he 
has  led  so  well  as  Chief  of  Staff,  demon- 
strated its  youth  and  vitality  by  transi- 
tioning smoothly  from  one  of  all  aircraft 
to  one  of  a  mixed  force  concept  of  mis- 
siles and  aircraft.  Despite  the  tradition 
which  was  becoming  part  of  its  daily  ex- 
istence, it  p>ossessed  the  foresight  and 
vision  to  meet  the  ever-changing  de- 
mands of  science  and  technology.  At 
the  same  time,  its  Chief  of  Staff,  whom 
we  are  honoring  today,  provided  the  de- 
cisive leadership  necessary  to  effect  the 
transition.  We  are  fortunate,  therefore, 
as  we  have  been  many  times  in  the  past, 
to  have  the  proper  military  leaders  at  the 
times  we  have  needed  them  most.  Gen- 
eral White  was  indeed  such  a  leader. 

To  those  of  us  here  on  the  Hill,  Gen- 
eral White  was  not  only  an  extremely 


able  mihtary  man  iKit  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  that  I  have  ever  met.  To  the 
memt)ers  of  the  Air  Force  from  wliich 
he  is  retiring,  I  want  to  say  that  General 
White  exemplified  your  traditions,  your 
sacrifices,  your  hardships,  your  victories 
and.  above  all.  your  strength,  in  all  of 
his  actions.  You  have  every  right  to 
hold  your  heads  high  and  fly  your  planes 
higher  in  a  proud  salute  to  your  Chief 
of  Staff. 

To  the  Nation  it  would  be  well  to  sug- 
gest that  we  pause  a  moment  to  express 
our  gratitude  that  we  are  privileged  to 
live  in  a  land  that  produces  men  like 
Thomas  D.  White. 


Pennsylvania  Is  ProvidiBC  Iti 
RecreatioBal  Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or    PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. 'Sune  29. 1961 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  undoubtedly 
seen  many  recent  articles  calling  for  the 
preservation  of  park  land  and  open 
space  before  it  is  gobbled  up  by  urban 
sprawl.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  called  upon  the  Nation  to  preserve 
its  best  scenic  and  recreational  sireas 
now  before  it  is  too  late. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  has  cited  California  and  New  York 
for  their  outstanding  job  in  preserving 
recreational  opportunities  for  their  peo- 
ple. The  States  have  a  great  role  to 
play  in  this  field,  and  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania 
stands  with  New  York  and  California  as 
a  leader  in  the  field  of  park  presen-a- 
tion. 

In  my  own  district,  the  Common- 
wealth has  opened  the  new  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  State  Park  named  for  America's 
greatest  conservationist  and  Penns>l- 
vania's  two-time  Governor.  This  mag- 
nificent facility  contains  a  manmade 
lake  3  '2  miles  long  and  serves  the  many 
thousands  of  F>eople  who  live  in  the 
York-Harrisburg  metropolitan  area.  In 
less  than  2  months'  time,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  visits  have  l)een 
made  to  this  new  park,  testimony  to  the 
need  and  the  demand  of  modem  Amer- 
icans for  creative  outdoor  leisure. 

Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park  has  two 
beaches,  each  1,400  feet  long.  It  offers 
the  quiet  of  good  boating,  and  it  has 
been  stocked  with  many  fish  species 
ready  for  the  catching  next  spring. 
Over  1.500  picnic  tables  have  been  made 
from  the  trees  the  Commonwealth  cut 
down  to  make  way  for  the  new  manmade 
lake,  and  camping  areas  are  now  being 
developed  along  with  many  other 
facilities. 

Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park  is  another 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  rich  and  beautiful 
southcentral  Pennsylvania.  Our  cities 
are  historic  our  farms  are  rich,  our 
scenery  is  unsurpassed,  yet  we  know  full 
well  that  the  vitality  of  our  towns  rests 


upon  their  beauty  smd  nearby  recreation 
as  well  as  upon  their  productiTity.  That 
is  why  Pennsylvania  has  embart:ed  upon 
a  park  program  equal  to  any  in  the 
Nation. 

July  has  been  designated  by  Gov. 
David  L.  Lawrence  as  •Pennsylvania 
Parks  Month."  We  have  two  slogans. 
For  those  who  would  come  to  visit  the 
land  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution,  we  say  visit  Penn's 
Woods.  See  our  mountain  forests,  our 
superb  fishing  streams,  our  t>eautiful 
parks,  our  unequalled  history.  To  Penn- 
sylvanians  we  say,  attractive  commu- 
nities grow — with  parks.  Pennsylvania 
must  preser\e  its  beauty  and  we  intend 
to  do  just  that. 

Gifford  Pinchot  would  be  proud  of  his 
Commonwealth  today  as  we  stand 
among  the  few  States  willing  to  carry 
their  share  of  responsibility  for  future 
generations  because  it  is  for  the  children 
of  tomorrow  that  we  are  building  parks 
like  these. 


GeMral  Electric's  Vallcdtos  Atomic 
Laboratofy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CAUrORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday.  June  29, 1961 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leaves  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  great 
industrial  operation  in  my  district,  name- 
ly the  General  Electric's  V^sdlecitos 
atomic  laboratory.  This  Installation  Is 
currently  on  the  verge  of  expanding  its 
facility,  which  first  l>egan  in  1956  when 
General  Electric  s  atomic  power  equip- 
ment department  announced  plans  to 
build  this  laboratory. 

Since  then  this  nuclear  laboratory 
near  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  has  grown 
steadily.  Today  it  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  many  millions  of  dollars  and 
a  wide  range  of  buildings  from  four 
working  nuclear  reactors  to  offices  and 
laboratories  dedicated  toward  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom. 

I  have  personally  visited  Vallecitos 
and  have  observed  General  Electric's 
scientific  team  at  work.  They  are  now- 
involved  in  a  new  and  vital  project  that 
will  influence  the  coming  of  economic 
power.  General  Electric's  technical 
team  believes  tliat  a  promising  path  to 
broadly  competitive  nuclear  power  Ues 
through  Uie  development  of  nuclear 
superheat.  This  they  believe  will  im- 
prove on  the  most  economical  reactors, 
and  will  allow  the  utility  industiT  to  use 
today's  steam  technology  and  equip- 
ment. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  reactor  types, 
the  limiting  considerations  in  nuclear 
superheat  are  reliable  fuel  and  long- 
lived  fuel  materials. 

To  cope  with  this  problem,  the  Empire 
State  Atomic  Development  Associates, 
Inc.  iESADA>  has  undertaken  with 
General   Electric    the   design   and   con- 


struction of  an  experim«fjtal  superheat 
reactor  for  the  develoiHnent  of  nuclear 
superheat  fuel.  ESADA  Is  a  nonprofit 
corporation  of  seven  New  York  State 
Utihties — Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Corp..  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York.  Long  Island  Lighting  Co  . 
New  York  State  Electric  k  Gas  Corp.. 
Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities,  and  Roch- 
ester Gas  &  Electric  Corp.  These  New 
York  utilities  have  stepped  up  to  assimie 
a  large  fraction  of  Xius  multimillion- 
dollar  program  for  solving  programs 
lomlly  faced  by  the  nuclear  industry, 
the  utility  industry,  and  the  Atomic 
Eiiergy  Commission. 

The  ESADA  Vallecitos  Experimental 
Suixrheat  Reactor  will  l)e  built  at  the 
Vallecitos  Atomic  Laboratory  right  next 
to  the  Vallecitos  Atomic  Powerplant — 
our  Nation's  first  privately  financed 
atomic  ix)wer  station. 

Information  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  operation  of  this  superheat  test 
facility  will  establish  technical  feasibil- 
ity and  support  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  future  nuclear  superheat  power- 
plants  on  electric  utility  systems.  As 
one  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  issuance  of 
a  construction  permit  an  open  hearing 
on  the  reactor  project  will  be  held  June 
29  at  the  AECs  Germantown  head- 
quarters. " 

My  congratulations  to  the  New  York 
State  utihties  for  their  progressive  lead- 
ersliip  in  the  East,  auid  tiest  wishes  to 
General  Electric  and  its  technical  team 
on  the  nuclear  frontier  in  the  West. 
May  the  success  of  both  groups  bring 
the  Nation  closer  to  economic  atomic 
electiic  power. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  YovBf  AaierkABS 
for  Fntdmm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29, 1961 

Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Concrxs- 
sioNAL  Record,  I  wish  to  Insert  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Young  Americai^s  for  Fi-eedom. 
meeting  in  Minneapolis.  Minn  ,  on  June 
21.  1961. 

This  organization  i-epresents  some  250 
college  and  young  professional  chapters 
all  over  the  United  States.  They  have 
experienced  a  phenomenal  growth  in 
only  9  months,  and  their  influence  ex- 
tends to  nearb'  every  phase  of  American 
life. 

I  am  proud  that  they  have  seen  fit  to 
endorse   my  Joint  Resolution   444.   and 
wi!5h  to  insert  a  copy  of  their  resolution 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Resolvtion    ADopTrD    BY    Young    Americans 

I  >R  Freedom,  Minneapolis.  June  21,  1961 

Whercn.';  Youne  Amerlcnns  for  Free- 
d(  m  In  its  statement  of  principles,  the 
Sharon  statement,  recognizes  "that  the 
United  States  should  stress  victory  over, 
rather  than  cocxifrtence  with,  communism," 
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and   that   communism    Is    at    present     the 
greatest  single  threat  to  our  liberties;  and 

Whereas  Individual  members  and  chap- 
ters of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  have 
urged  that  the  United  States  adopt  a  for- 
eign policy  that  Is  designed  to  win  In  this 
struggle  for  freedom:   Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors,  act- 
ing for  the  organization,  unanimously  en- 
dorses Fouse  Joint  Resolution  444,  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Donald  C.  Bruce,  of 
Indiana,  a  "Declaration  of  will  of  the 
American  people  and  purpose  of  their  Gov- 
ernment to  achieve  complete  victory  over 
the  forces  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment";  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  members  of  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom  be  urged  to  write  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  of  the  Senate  express- 
ing their  support  for  adoption  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  444. 

A  certified  true  copy. 

Cakol  D.  Bauman, 
Secretary.  Board  of  Directors,   Young 
Americans  for  Freedom. 


House  Joint  Resolution  444 
Joint  resolution  on  the  declaration  of  will 
of  the  American  people  and  purpose  of 
their  Government  to  achieve  complete 
victory  over  the  forces  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  numerous  findings,  resolutions, 
and  condemnations  In  United  States  law. 
Presidential  proclamations,  and  treaties 
which  bind  the  United  States,  proclaim  that 
the  world  Communist  movement  pursues  in- 
variably the  same  object,  world  conquest, 
and  evinces  a  clearcut  design  to  reduce  all 
peoples  under  Its  absolute  despotism;  and 

Whereas  the  sujwanational  world  Com- 
munist movement  does  not  represent  the 
Russian  and  other  peoples  under  its  total- 
itarian control,  but  rather,  in  violation  of 
their  legitimate  national  aspirations,  com- 
mands their  lands  and  resources  as  an  In- 
dustrial-military base  for  its  global  cam- 
paign; and 

Whereas  the  world  Communist  movement 
operates  on  every  level  of  human  activity, 
using  all  conceivable  pressures — ideological, 
psychological,  economic,  military,  para- 
military, etc. — to  bring  about  a  widening 
Influence  and  ultimately  absolute  control 
over  every  human  thought,  aspiration  and 
action  in  the  nations  it  subverts  and  con- 
quers; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
taken  numerous  sleps  including  the  use  of 
armed  forces  to  withstand  the  global  aggres- 
sion of  the  world  Communist  movement  in 
certain  tweas  In  various  foreign  countries 
and  within  our  borders;  and 

Whereas  these  steps  which  constituted  a 
determination  to  resist  certain  individual 
thrusts  of  that  aggression,  in  their  totality 
have  not  met  the  full  challenge  of  the 
global  state  of  hostility  that  has  been  de- 
clared In  dogma  and  prosecuted  in  deed  by 
the  world  Communist  movement;   and 

Whereas  the  nature  of  the  threat  demands 
the  engagement  of  the  full  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  against  the  hostile  universal  de- 
dication of  the  enemy,  and  the  application 
of  a  complete  global  policy  to  meet  and  de- 
feat on  every  front  the  widespread  coordi- 
nated forces  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  state  of  hos- 
tility exists,  and,  finding  no  longer  tolerable 
the  abuses  and  usurpations  of  the  global  ap- 
gression  unjustly  thrust  upon  men  by  the 
world  Communist  movement,  in  order  to 
bring  peace  and  security  to  this  Nation  and 
the  family  of  nations  and  to  realize  the  hopes 


expressed  in  law  for  the  freedom  of  Com- 
munist-enslaved peoples,  it  hereby  Is  and 
henceforth  shall  be,  the  indomitable  na- 
tional will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  unswerving  purpose  of 
their  Government  to  achieve  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  forces  of  the  world  Communist 
movement  in  all  its  names,  its  parties  and 
sections,  and  to  this  great  end  we  urge 
similar  action  by  all  Independent  nations 
and  humbly  beseech  the  strength  and  guid- 
ance of  Almighty  God;    and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  shall  prepare 
for  the  approval  of  the  Congress  a  progr.im 
to  achieve  this   total  victory. 


Ribicoff  Aski  Conference:   Back  School 
Aid— Why? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29, 1961 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith,  a  news  item  published 
in  the  Long  Island  Press  under  date  of 
June  28,  1961.  This  article  points  up  a 
glaring  example  of  the  Goverment  lob- 
bying for  legislation  whether  or  not  it 
is  favored  by  the  people  paying  the  bill 
The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  sim- 
ply this:  It  is  evident  that  it  is  perfectly 
all  right  for  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  send  his  A.s- 
sistant  Secretary  all  the  way  to  Hawaii 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  to  ask  the 
Governors  at  their  annual  conference  to 
support  the  President's  legislation  to 
provide  Federal  aid  for  education. 
While  the  Government  is  acting  to  pro- 
hibit business  firms  from  taking  a  tax 
deduction  as  a  business  expense,  the  cost 
of  lobbying  is  all  against  legislation  that 
affects  their  business.  I  suppose  it  is 
the  old  story  that  the  Government  has 
control  and  the  taxpayer  has  none. 
This  certainly  is  a  glaring  example  of 
what  is  happening  to  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment today. 

It  is  also  very  strange  that  not  one 
single  State  has  asked  for  Federal  aid 
for  education,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  sev- 
eral States  and  their  legislatures  have 
adopted  resolutions  opposing  Federal 
aid  to  education.  I  make  particular 
reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
article  where  the  Secretary  uses  the 
word  "meaningful"  States'  rights  but 
objected  to  "the  false  cry  of  alarm  that 
is  raised  whenever  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  join  together  to  solve 
problems  of  national  significance  which 
the  States  alone  cannot  solve."  Whose 
opinion  is  this,  that  the  States  cannot 
solve  the  question  of  education,  with  no 
State  on  record  requesting  this  aid.  It 
seems  significant  that  the  planners  of 
Federal  control  of  education  are  deter- 
mined to  drive  this  legislation  down  the 
throats  of  the  American  people  and 
there  is  nothing  else  behind  this  move- 
ment but  Federal  control.  I  think  this 
article  should  prove  a  le.sson  to  all  of  us 
how  the  taxpayers'  money  can  be  used 
in  one  way  by  the  Government,  but  re- 


stricts business  from  using  their   own 
money  in  the  same  identical  fashion. 
The  article  follows: 

Ask  Governors  :  Back  School  Aid 

Honolulu. — The  Kennedy  administration 
made  it*  bid  to  the  National  Governor's  Con- 
ference today  for  support  of  its  embattled 
program  of  Federal  aid  for  education. 

The  appeal  came  from  Health  and  Welfare 
Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff,  a  conference 
member  for  6  years  while  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. His  statement  was  to  be  read  by 
Assistant  Secretary  James  M.  Qulgley  at  to- 
day's session  devoted  to  financing  public 
schools. 

Ribicoff  protested  against  the  use  of  "catch 
phrases  and  slogans  of  another  era"  being 
used  against  discrimination  programs  like 
thnt  of  Federal  aid  for  schools. 

He  said  he  wanted  to  protect  meaningful 
States'  rights  but  objected  to  "the  false 
cry  of  alarm  that  is  raised  whenever  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  Join  together  to 
solve  problems  of  national  significance  which 
the  States  alone  cannot  solve." 


Ed  Koterba:  Newspaperman,  Friend,  a 
"Good"  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29. 1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Ko- 
terba was  a  newspaperman — he  was  a 
member  of  what  we  often  refer  to  as  the 
fourth  estate — a  profession  much 
maligned  and  much  praised.  Ed  Ko- 
terba was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
praise  and  his  work  one  of  the  best 
answers  to  much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
newspaper  reE>orter's  profession. 

Ed  first  came  to  Washington  in  1951 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter  on  the 
old  Washington  Times-Herald.  When 
that  paper  was  acquired  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  1954  he  continued  with 
them  in  the  same  capsw^ity. 

Ed  Koterba's  interest  in  anything  and 
everything  that  might  have  news  value 
knew  no  bounds.  A  native  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  he  got  ink  in  his  veins  in  his  early 
youth  and  became  a  copy  boy  for  the 
Omaha  World  Record. 

When  World  War  II  came  he  left  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Omaha  and 
served  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  Army 
intelligence. 

Ed  later  became  editor  of  the  Record 
Herald  in  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  the  post  he 
held  when  resigned  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  1951. 

In  1954,  while  working  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  he  earned  the  general  news 
award  of  the  Washington  Newspaper 
Guild  for  his  expose  of  election  irregu- 
larities in  southern  Maryland. 

In  1955  he  resigned  from  the  Post  and 
made  a  32-State  trailer  tour.  From  ma- 
terial he  Rathered  along  the  way  he 
wrote  a  daily  column  which  appeared  in 
100  newspapers  across  the  country. 

About  2  years  ago  he  took  over  the 
Scripps-Howard  column  of  the  late  Fred- 
erick Othnxan.   During  these  past  2  years 
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he  has  informed,  entertained,  and  edu- 
cated his  readers  with  his  daily  columns. 

These,  however,  are  just  the  facts  of 
his  life — these  are  just  the  bare  bones. 
The  flesh  that  clothed  them  was  the 
personality  of  Ed  Koterba.  To  many 
hundreds  of  us  here  on  the  Hill  and 
elsewhere — who  knew  and  respected 
him — they  do  not  adequately  express  the 
essence  of  the  man  whom  everyone  would 
describe  as  "good" — a  word  often  used 
but  all  too  frequently  not  applicable. 

The  wit.  good  sense,  kindness,  and 
honesty  of  Ed  Koterba  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
June  29,  1961: 

Ed  Koterba 

There  was  a  sf>ecial.  cheerful,  wide-eyed 
country  boy  quality  to  Ed  Koterba  that 
made  his  death  in  a  plane  crash  on  the  west 
coast   this   week   soem  doubly    tragic. 

Despite  the  success  of  his  newspaper 
column,  the  great  number  of  friends  he  had 
acquired  in  all  walks  of  life  and  his  rela- 
tively uncomplicated  nature,  he  neverthe- 
less gave  the  impression  of  one  who  might  be 
particularly  vulnerable  to  chance — a  young 
man  so  refreshingly  ingenuous  that  life  could 
betray  him  quite  easily  and  unexpectedly  on 
a  bright,  clear,  windswept  Pacific  shore. 

Ed  was  a  good  newspaperman,  full  of  en- 
ergy and  Joy  and  curh>slty.  Everything  in- 
terested him,  especially  the  people  he  ob- 
served In  Washington  political  life,  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  triumphs  and 
defeats,  and  while  he  could  be  sympathetic 
with  their  fallings,  he  was  quick  to  anger 
at  Injustice,  cruelty,  stupidity,  and  waste. 

We  are  grateful  for  having  known  this  ca- 
pable, modest,  unsophisticated  reporter  who 
took  almost  everything  8erl'>uRly  except  him- 
self. These  qualities  are  rare  and  his  will 
be  greatly  missed. 


To  the  Graduates  of  Brookljii  Academy 
JuM  1961,  "The  Proprietors  of  the 
Year  2000" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1961 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  22,  I  was  scheduled  to  deliver 
the  commencement  address  to  the  grad- 
uates at  Brooklyn  Academy,  an  out- 
standing high  school  in  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The  consideration  of  the 
housing  bill  taking  place  in  the  House 
that  day  precluded  my  presence  at  the 
commencement. 

To  the  distinguished  principal  of  the 
school,  Mr.  Thomas  Bohan.  to  its  di- 
rector. Mr.  Jack  Bernstein,  the  faculty, 
parents,  and  graduates  I  tender  my  pro- 
found regrets  and  ofler  here  the  words 
which  would  have  been  delivered  on  that 
occasion  ; 

The  Proprietors  or  the  Year  2000 

(Commencement  address   to   the   graduatmg 

class  of  Brooklyn  Academy,  June   1961  by 

Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey,  of  New  York) 

I  shall  try  to  avoid  that  frame  of  reference 

so   often   used    by    commencement   speakers 


dealing  with  the  state  of  the  universe.    At 

the  outset  the  orator  dwells  morosely  on  the 
horrendous  condition  of  the  world  and  man- 
kind and  cites  the  peril  that  lurks  In  every 
corner.  He  then  become*  magnanimous 
and  declares  "It  all  belongs  to  you."  With 
this  I  agree — this  world  Is  yours  for  the  tak- 
ing and  I  have  a  profound  belief  in  your 
ability  to  take  It  and  make  it  better  than 
ever. 

The  first  expression  I  would  make  tonight 
Is  one  of  gratitude  and  appreciation.  On  be- 
half of  our  community  and  our  Nation  I 
warmly  commend  first  the  parents  and  spon- 
sors of  the  graduates.  The  secondary  edu- 
cation of  these  young  men  certainly  in- 
volved personal  and  financial  sacrifices  on 
your  part.  For  your  generosity  and  support 
i  am  sure  your  sons  share  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  Brooklyn  for  making  them 
finer  citizens  and  beneficiaries  of  your  trust 
in  the  future.  But  if  there  Is  a  sacrifice 
here  there  is  also  an  Investment.  You  have 
made  a  deposit,  a  downpayment,  on  a  rich- 
er, fuller  life  for  those  young  children  and 
for  yourselves  and  your  grandchildren.  I 
commend  you  on  your  wisdom  and  your 
perseverance. 

At  the  terminal  point  of  the  school  year 
and  lor  you,  the  end  of  scholastic  chapter, 
it  is  both  timely  and  Just  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  directors,  the  principal, 
and  the  faculty  of  this  fine  school.  I  am 
certain  the  graduates  Join  me  In  the  fervent 
wish  that  their  effective  and  devoted  work 
will  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

As  I  lcx)ked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of 
being  with  you  graduates  I  Indulged  In  a 
reminiscence  of  an  evening  in  June  some 
20  years  ago  when  my  class  graduated  from 
a  high  school  very  near  here  In  Brooklyn. 

The  challenge  then,  the  outlook,  the  op- 
portunities, the  obstacles,  were  similar  to 
those  before  you  now.  We  faced  the  alarm- 
ing prospect  of  armed  confilct  in  World 
War  11.  You  have  before  you  your  period 
of  military  service,  your  part  In  the  cold 
war.  There  was  a  recession  then,  a  lack 
of  Jobs.  There  was  the  emphasis  on  spe- 
cialization— the  need  for  advanced  training 
and  many  other  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween your  prospects  and  ours.  But  In  one 
aspect  yoiir  future  Is  In  dramatic  contrast. 
You  are  the  generation  which  will  control 
the  21st  century.  Considering  your  age 
today  and  your  expectancy  dn  this  planet, 
you  will  be  in  the  prime  years  of  your  life 
when  year  2000  appears  on  the  calendar. 
That  prospect  alone  should  appeal  to  the 
venturesome,  the  courageous,  curious  na- 
ture which  Is  the  special  prerogative  of  the 
undergraduate. 

So  many  of  us  would  like  to  be  with  you 
in  youth  and  look  forward  to  those  40  years 
ahead.  Your  future  is  a  bright  and  splen- 
did thing.  Don't  let  anyone  paint  it  with 
a  black  brush.  You  will  shape  the  world  you 
live  in  and  I  am  confident  you  will  make  it 
at  once  serene  and  exciting  but  most  of  all 
a  new.  a  different  and  a  better  place.  You 
are  In  the  age  of  new  discovery.  TTrue — all 
the  continents  and  oceans  are  charted,  but 
you  have  all  of  space  and  a  great  new  dimen- 
sion of  thought  in  which  to  roam.  You  will 
mark  phases  and  make  strides  that  we 
scarcely  dared  to  dream  about.  Almost  every 
day  there  is  an  account  of  some  new  scien- 
tific advance — medical,  physical,  biological. 
In  every  way  there  is  progress — somedayi;  a 
breakthrough.  Of  course  the  price  of  prog- 
ress is  trouble  and  you  will  bear  a  full  shsxe. 
You  have  the  hardship  of  living  in  a  di- 
vided world  fraught  with. atomic  peril.  Hut 
you  have  the  corresponding  benefit  of  be:ng 
alive  to  see  the  eventual  triumph  of  'de- 
mocracy and  insure  that  triumph  by  your 
own  dedication.  Your  further  education  \.ill 
be  more  complex.  The  world  demands  so 
much  more  now  to  be  successful  but  con- 
sider the  rewards.  For  example  only  yester- 
day in  the  city  of  Freeport,  Tex.,  mankiid 
saw  a  momentous  move  toward  the  resolu- 


tion of  a  problem  which  has  puzzled  ua 
since  time  began.  Since  he  first  knew  thirst, 
man  has  been  trying  to  And  a  practical, 
large-scale  way  to  convert  the  salt  water  of 
the  ocean  to  fresh  water. 

Through  tlie  cooperation  of  government 
research  and  the  Ingenuity  of  private  enter- 
prise the  city  of  Freeport,  Texas,  in  its 
homes.  Is  now  consuming  potable,  drinkable 
water  converted  from  the  salty  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Who  can  predict  what  Inipact  this 
will  have  on  the  arid,  desolate  wastelands 
of  the  world.  Over  centuries  wars  and  bat- 
tles have  been  fought  for  the  control  of 
water  sources  and  arable  land.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  in  your  lifetime  there  will  be 
enough  to  cultivate  and  Irrigate  and  feed 
the  hungry  of  every  nation  and  you  will  be 
here  to  see  it  happen.  But  the  challenge 
Is  not  just  to  see  it  happen.  You  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  It  happen. 

You  will  work  wonders  that  were  beyond 
our  most  exotic  comprehension.  In  the 
amazing  span  ahead  you  will  see  man  tri- 
umph over  cancer,  control  heart  disease,  save 
the  lives  of  seven  out  of  ten  children  that 
are  still  dying  at  birth  In  the  developing 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa.  You  are  a  part 
of  it.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  advance  with  It, 
to  learn  to  look  forward.  Rear-view  mir- 
rors are  necessary  on  the  highways  but  you 
do  not  need  one  to  guide  your  life.  You 
Will  falter  and  you  will  have  failures,  as  we 
have  faltered  and  we  have  failed.  But  the 
important  thing  Is  the  next  attempt,  not 
the  past  failures.  We  had  a  great  inventor 
in  the  generation  before  ours,  the  late 
Charles  F.  Kettering,  a  man  whose  eyesight 
was  so  poor  in  college  he  had  to  have  his 
assignments  read  to  him  by  a  classmate.  He 
invented  the  plectric  storage  battery,  the  self 
st?.rTer,  synthetic  rubber,  freon  gas  and 
hundreds  of  other  devlcea.  He  was  also  a 
prcfit  educator — one  who  said: 

■Tlie  onTv  time  you  don't  want  to  fail  is 
the  last  time  you  try."  Try  you  must  and 
succeed  you  will.  In  a  sense  you  have  a 
chance  to  write  the  history  of  the  world 
In  advance.  How  will  you  go  about  It?  Cer- 
tnlnly  your  education  must  go  on.  Those 
of  vou  who  can  go  on  to  college  must  do  so. 
Your  State  and  Nation  fully  understand  the 
need  to  advance  you  In  higher  studies.  In 
addition  to  the  scholarships  and  tuition  aids 
I  am  cerUin  that  shortly  you  will  be  hear- 
ing of  the  most  comprehensive  program  of 
loans,  grants,  and  fellowships  ever  offered  by 
your  Government.  You  owe  It  to  yourselves 
to  make  an  Inquiry  about  your  rights  and 
opportunities  under  this  program.  When 
my  class  graduated  20  years  ago  a  college 
course  was  a  luxury.  To  you  It  Is  a  matter 
of  practical  necessity.  The  opportunities 
ahead  are  enormous.  I  am  not  going  to  use 
that  worn  cliche  that  there  \b  plenty  of  room 
at  the  top  No.  I  believe  It  more  accurate  to 
state  that  there  Is  room  all  along  the  line, 
in  every  shade  of  the  spectrum,  on  every 
rung  of  the  ladder.  But  you  must  fi:  the 
pattern,  blend  with  the  picture,  square  with 
the  job.  You  must  have  the  qualiflcatior.s 
for  automation.  Automation  is  here.  You 
cannot  lick  It  and  you  might  as  well  Join  it. 
If  we  are  going  to  Irrigate  deserts  and  culti- 
vate wasteland  we  will  need  more  engineers, 
chemists,  surveyors— with  great  emphas.s  on 
technical  training.  We  need  more  teachers 
and  more  advanced  teachers. 

In  the  complexities  of  this  great  new  world 
there  must  be  more  communication,  more 
linquists,  more  lawyers.  With  our  longer 
life  span,  population  explosion,  we  must  have 
more  doctors,  research  men,  teciiniclans. 
nurses.  We  have  the  electron  and  tfte  atom 
working  for  us.  We  need  physicists,  com- 
puters, managers.  Because  we  do  have  tur- 
moil and  entanglement  throughout  the 
world  some  of  which  Is  beyond  us,  we  need 
more  than  ever  attend  to  our  8up>ernatural 
welfare  with  the  help  of  the  priest,  minister, 
and  rabbi.  The  ranks  of  the  clergy  must  be 
extended.     In   conclusion,  let  me  say  this: 
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you  are  residents  in  space;  you  are  in  an 
astronomical  age.  You  are  transients  In 
time.  You  must  move  with  it  or  see  It  pass 
you  by.  It  surely  will  if  you  stand  still  for  an 
instant.  Tonight  in  a  certain  sense  you  have 
completed  your  first  stage  In  your  orbit  of 
life.  You  have  had  the  thrust  and  the 
power  to  get  to  this  first  stage.  Your  di- 
ploma attests  that  you  have  qualified  and 
have  met  the  requirements  demanded  by 
the  regents  of  your  State  and  for  this  you 
deserve  high  praise  and  every  compliment. 
You  have  also  won  the  right  to  control  your 
movement  In  life.  From  here  on  you  must 
keep  moving  up.  You  must  be  your  own 
booster. 

It  Is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  address 
you  and  see  you  start  into  this  golden  age 
of  opportunity.  You  are  the  generation  of 
the  year  2000.  May  you  live  to  the  full  the 
enlightened,  Joyful  and  splendid  years  ahead. 

I  commend  you  on  your  work  thus  far  and 
I  congratulate  your  parents  and  teachers  on 
this  memorable  accomplishment.  Together 
with  them  I  urge  you  to  keep  your  eyes 
fixed  on  the  turn  of  the  next  century.  You 
have  no  place  to  go  but  up — no  way  to  move 
but  forward — You  are  on  your  way. 


Remarks  on  the  Retirement  of  Gen. 
Thomas  D.  White 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29. 1961 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  commendatory 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Thomas 
D.  White,  of  the  U.S.  Aii-  Force. 

Time,  as  we  all  know,  has  a  way  of 
slipping  by  us,  particularly  when  we  are 
engaged  in  the  serioiis  day-to-day  prob- 
lems affecting  this  Nation  and  its  secu- 
rity. I  am  always  reminded  of  this  fact 
on  occasions  such  as  this  when  I  see  my 
good  friends,  such  as  General  White, 
reach  the  end  of  their  dedicated  careers 
and  step  into  well-earned  retirement. 

Retirement  ceremonies,  especially  of 
our  great  military  leaders,  always  fill  me 
with  mixed  emotions.  I  feel  sad  to  see 
them  go  and  yet  I  know  that  they  truly 
need  a  rest  from  the  burdens  they  have 
carried  for  these  past  many  years. 
General  White  has  certainly  carried  a 
heavy  burden  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force.  Working  on  the  concept  of 
a  ready  force  in  being,  he  developed  and 
led  the  most  powerful  Air  Force  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Together  with 
General  LeMay,  whom  we  are  glad  to  see 
as  his  brilliant  successor,  he  gave  us  a 
deterrent  force  in  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  which  has  no  equal.  He 
fought  his  battles  well  here  on  the  Hill 
and  those  of  us  who  met  him  in  commit- 
tee hearings  were  impressed  with  his 
fine,  gentlemanly  manner  and  his  intel- 
lectual genius.  He  is  a  true  leader,  for  I 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  he  ever 
panicked  in  this  topsy-turvy  world  of 
ours.  He  always  breathed  a  quiet  air  of 
confidence  in  the  power  and  ability  of 
his  Air  Force  to  meet  its  job  and  to  win. 
He  imbued  us  with  that  confidence  and 


it  was  always  comforting  to  listen  to  him 
even  in  worsening  world  conditions. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Tommy 
White  and  I  want  to  thank  him  person- 
ally and  publicly  for  all  he  has  done  for 
this  great  Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.XTIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1961 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  the  very  distinguished  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Vermont,  which  he 
delivered  on  May  2,  1961,  to  the  Vermont 
Legislature.  I  consider  it  an  excellent 
report,  worthy  of  the  consistently  able 
represent,ation  that  Bob  Stafford  has 
given  to  the  people  of  Vermont  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  this  year : 

congressi0n.\l  report  to  the  v^ermont 
Legisl.^ture 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Spc.iker.  members  of 
the  general  assembly,  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  opportunity  yuu  have  given  me  of  re- 
turning to  Montpelier  to  report  to  you  In 
person  concerning  activities  In  Congress — 
and  my  stewardship,  as  U.S.  Representative 
of  the  people  of  Vermont. 

For  thiij  citizen,  each  day  of  absence  from 
these  Groen  Mountain.-?,  each  week  of  ex- 
posure to  life  at  our  Nation's  Capltul,  ha.s 
served  to  enhance  my  affection  for  life  in 
Vermont. 

Not  that  life  In  Washington  Is  unpleasant. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  Indeed  I  serve 
there  as  your  Representative  with  pride  and 
pleasure.  But  Vermont  has  a  special  qual- 
ity— a  unique  appeal  that  for  me  exists  In 
no  other  place. 

Part  of  our  State's  appeal  unquestionably 
lies  in  her  great  scenic  beauty — la  her  chang- 
ing seasons — in  her  unparalleled  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation  of  body  and  soul.  Yet 
the  qualities  about  Vormnnt  wluch  touch 
me  the  deepest  are  those  which  exist  in  the 
characteristics  of  our  people  and  their  man- 
ner of  lift;. 

Put  briefly,  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  wh..ch  this  coujitry  has  grown  great 
are  more  effective  guidelines  for  living  in 
Vermont  than  In  any  other  place  I  know. 

Of  course  there  are  many  thinRS  about 
o>ir  State— as  there  are  about  our  Nation — 
which  can  and  need  to  be  Improved.  And 
there  is  ample  Justification  for  objective  and 
construct, ve  criticism  in  connection  with 
them.  But  I  have  little  sympathy  for  those 
who  continually  And  fault  with  this  great 
State  and  its  government,  Just  as  I  deplore 
those  few  who  continually  deride  and  blacken 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America — whether  its  administration  be  un- 
der Democratic  or  Republican  control. 

Four  months  in  Wa.-'hlncrton  has.  If  any- 
thing. Inrre.ased  my  pride  In  being  a  Vcr- 
monter.     Let  me  tell  you  why. 

Let  us  iT.ok  for  a  nioment  at  the  demands 
emanating  across  the  land  today  for  Goverji- 
ment  assi.stance — such  assistance  of  course 
to  come  from  Wa.shlngton  because  individ- 
ual States  have  Fupposedly  not  done  the  Job. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  so-called  revolu- 
t'onarv  requests  mnde  upon  Congress  by  the 
New  Frontier  was  for  emergency  unemploy- 


ment bcuefits.  This  legislation  provided  for 
extending  such  benefits  from  26  to  39  weeks 
in  order  ixj  help  the  tliuuaaads  who  were  un- 
able to  find  wurk  fur  long  periods  of  time. 

Federal  assistance  was  urgently  requested 
bc'cau'^e  these  workers  were  in  dire  need  for 
necessities  of  life- -and  only  a  handful  of 
States  had  made  any  provision  to  take  care 
of  them. 

So  Congress  passed  this  legislation.  Dut  ^ 
when  the  New  Frontiersmen  arrived  on  the 
scene  with  this  bill,  Vermonlers  were  al- 
ready there.  We  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  our  State  was  already  taking  care  of 
Its  own  people.  Under  legislation  approved 
by  the  last  general  assembly  here  In  Mont- 
pelier, we  had  already  provided  13  weeks  of 
additional  benetits  during  periods  of  high 
level  unemployment. 

It  was  with  considerable  satisfaction  that 
oniy  iruit  mouth  my  office  received  a  copy  of 
an  order  by  our  State  department  of  em- 
plriyment  security  here  In  Vermont  Increas- 
ing maximum  benefits  under  unemployment 
provisions  to  $40  This  was  also  done  as  a 
result  of  legislation  passed  by  this  general 
assembly  2  years  ago.  Our  activities  In 
the.se  ore.'us  have  established  our  State  In  a 
poMtion  of  national  leadership. 

In  discussing  minimum-wage  legislation 
with  my  colleagues  In  Congress,  especially 
Members  from  the  Southern  Slates.  I  take 
pride  m  pointing  out  that  Vermont  In- 
creased her  minimum  wage  33  percent  2 
years  ago.  Here  again  this  State  ranks 
among  the  more  forward  In  assuring  a  liv- 
ing wage  for  Its  people  without  Interferences 
from  Washington. 

When  the  Individual  States  take  action 
within  the  proper  access  of  their  respective 
responsibilities  they  tend  to  Inhibit  the 
Federal  Government  from  Intrusions  into 
these  fields. 

Problems  in  the  field  of  education  deserve 
discussion  at  this  point.  They  are  amongst 
the  most  important  and  complex  Issues  that 
we  face.  The  effective  support  of  otir 
schools  at  a  proper  level  is  indeed  the  most 
pressing  problem  continuously  facing  our 
Individual  towns  and  this  legislature. 

It  has  been  In  the  past. 

It  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lag  and  we  must  com- 
bine all  the  .resources  necessary  to  assure 
our  children  the  best  education  possible.  In 
the  solution  of  some  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tional problem,  Vermont  has  made  much  ex- 
cellent progress.  Specifically,  the  program 
of  State  aid  for  school  construction,  which 
h.as  now  been  In  effect  for  8  years,  Is  among 
the  best  In  America.  It  has  enabled  our 
communities  to  build  about  1,000  modern 
classrix)ms  for  our  children.  It  has  per- 
mitted the  application  of  more  local  tax 
dollars  to  increasing  teachers'  salaries. 

Of  course,  the  educational  problem  Is  not 
solved.  Our  teachers  still  need  better  sal- 
aries. We  need  more  classrooms.  We  need 
to  update  our  currlculums. 

But  I  do  know  this.  Had  every  State 
government  supported  Its  educational  pro- 
gram as  Vermont  has,  during  the  last  dec- 
ado,  Washington  would  not  be  faced  with 
tho  dilemma  It  now  Is  In  In  this  field. 

So  it  Is  with  our  programs  of  State  aid 
for  construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants, 
for  a.ssistance  In  the  development  of  our 
alr!x>rt.s,  for  expansion  of  our  State  park 
system  and  access  highways  to  our  private 
ski  resorts,  and,  of  course,  for  maintenance 
and  construction  of  all  our  roads. 

As  I  tell  Members  of  Congress  from  other 
States  about  the  scope  of  those  programs  In 
Vermont,  they  are  quite  frankly  astounded. 
This  Is  not  tile  picture  many  of  them  have 
shown  of  our  State. 

Too  often  they  have  looked  at  only  the 
false  Impres-lon  painted  by  those  who  do 
not  know  Vermont.  Too  often  they  are  mis- 
lead by  isolat-rd.  unfair  statistics  concern- 
ing Fuch  fhin?r.<;  as  the  .';i7e  of  this  outstand- 
ing deliberative  body  which  I  now  address. 
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Too  often  we  ourselves  are  guilty  of  add- 
ing to  this  false  pictur?  Becau-se  o\n  gov- 
ernment is  close  to  us  indeed  closer  prob- 
ably than  any  such  government  in  the 
United  Slates,  we  freely  condemn  and  criti- 
cize This  is  gc>od  for  those  elected  to  gov- 
ern     It  keei»  them  on  their  toes. 

But  let  us  not  allow  outsiders  to  condemn 
and  criticize  without  .ustlflcation  Let  us 
freely  answer  them  alxiut  how  we  run  our 
Stiite.  and  let  them  kiiDW  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  Insist  that  it  is  to  be  run  from  our 
townhalls  and  our  State  capitol  Let  us 
sell  V'ermont.  not  sell  it  short  We  have  not 
been  good  salesmen.  V'e  ought  to  change — 
the  Green  Mountain  State  is  such  a  worthy 
product. 

As  you  can  see  by  no-v.  absence  dop.<=  make 
the  heart  grow  fonder  I  also  hope,  that  In 
my  case,  it  makes  the  mind  grow  keener. 

The  first  4  months  .'pent  in  Washington 
as  your  Representative  m  Congress  have  not 
made  me  any  less  aware  of  the  part  the  Fed- 
eral Government  plays  in  every  facet  of  your 
life  and  mine.  Nor  ha;,  it  led  me  to  believe 
that  we  can  put  our  heads  in  the  sand  and 
return  to  the  pood  old  days  of  nongovern- 
mental Interference  aid  little  Washington 
control. 

When  we  gel  aid  Iran.  Washington,  we  are 
going  to  get  controls  And  when  these  con- 
trols emanate  from  Washington,  there  Is 
less  and  less  that  can  oe  done  about  them 
at  a  Vermont  town  me°tiniT  or  here  in  the 
Vermont  General  A.ssembly.  These  are  facts 
I  hope  everyone  will  keep  In  mind  as  your 
Congress  continues  to  be  called  upon  for 
more  and  more  asslstan?e  in  more  and  more 
fields. 

In  reporting  to  you  and  the  poople  of  Ver- 
mont on  activities  In  Congress.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  you  know  exactly  the  philoso- 
phy I  have  In  regard  tj  my  duties  as  your 
Representative.  Although  .'^t^ited  before.  I 
should  like  to  repeat  It  here     It  Is: 

Not  to  have  preconce  ved  conclusions  or  a 
closed  mind  on  any  issu?;  to  study  each  piece 
of  legislation  as  It  cones  up  for  consider- 
ation, and  to  vote  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
Vermont;  to  work  In  behalf  of  a  continued 
strong  Defense  Establishment  so  as  to  meet 
any  type  of  aggression  and  to  secure  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  to  see  that  America 
leads  the  way  to  a  just  international  peace: 
to  present  positive  progiams  in  place  of  those 
I  might  criticize:  and  to  give  personal  at- 
tention to  each  letter  and  problem  of  my 
fellow   Vermonters 

As  your  Representative  I  am  often  asked 
what  my  position  is  or  a  cert.aln  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  Certainly 
you  have  the  right  to  know  where  I  stand 
and  what  my  beliefs  ariv  I  shall  always  give 
them  whenever  an  iss.ie  is  sufficiently  de- 
fined so  that  a  clear-cut  position  can  be 
stated. 

However,  often  there  are  many  bills  deal- 
ing with  one  subject.  There  Is  no  way  of 
knowing  what  form  a  committee  will  report 
a  bill.  In  such  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  do 
more  than  Indicate  the  gtildellnes  upon 
which  my  judgment  of  the  final  bill  will  be 
predicated 

This  Is  the  sltviatlon  at  the  moment  with 
reference  to  the  many  bills  before  Congress 
dealing  with  Federal  ale  to  education.  Such 
Is  the  complexity  of  this  matter  that  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  a  crystal  ball  which  will 
enable  them  to  say  what  this  bill  will  call  for 
whenvlt  reaches  the  floor  for  debate. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  matters  re- 
garding Federal  aid  to  education  In  which  I 
believe  strongly,  howevei-. 

I  have  long  supporti'd  scholarships  and 
loans  for  students  attciidlng  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  TTie  matter  of  assisting  our 
students  in  obtaining  a  college  education  Is 
one  which  seems  to  me  1 5  be  fully  within  the 
proper  jufierfictlon  and  concern  of  our  Fed- 
eral   Gcf^ernment. 


The  worldwide  struggle  between  demc'C- 
racy  and  communism  cannot  be  won  unless 
we  can  maintain  educational  superiority. 
National  survival  Is  fully  as  dependent  upon 
the  success  of  our  educational  system  as  It 
Is  upon  the  power  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment 

Too  few  of  our  ablest  students  are  attend- 
ing college  today.  The  costs  of  a  college 
education  are  varied  too  greatly  from  one 
college  to  another,  and  often  above  the 
means  of  any  but  the  wealthiest  of  cur 
families   to   afford 

The  Federal  Government  can  properly  a. so 
assist  States  and  communities  in  the  ccn- 
slructlon  of  primary  and  secondary  schools 
This  can  be  done  without  imposition  of  Fed- 
eral controls,  and  would  free  up  additional 
State  and  local  moneys  for  teachers'  salaries 
and  upgrading  currlculums. 

The  matter  of  direct  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts creates  the  area  of  greatest  concern 
The  ifs  are  many  The  legal  questions  ;,re 
confused  and  svibject  to  much  guesswo;-k 
The  only  method  which  I  can  presently  en- 
dorse Is  one  by  which  any  Federal  grants  may 
be  given  directly  to  the  Individual  States  on 
an  equitable  basis,  to  be  used  by  those  Stales 
as  they  see  fit  in  strict  compliance  with  their 
Individual  laws. 

I  can  heartily  concur  with  what  our  d.s- 
linguished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
Honorable  George  D.  Aiken,  said  to  you 
when  he  spoke  here  last  month:  "Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  permitted  to  dictate  the  end  use 
of  our  school  money  or  establish  currlculums 
for  our  classes." 

Let  me  digress  here  for  a  moment,  to  say 
a  word  about  our  senior  Senator.  Geobge 
Aiken  needs  no  defense  from  me.  I  shall 
undoubtedly  not  always  be  In  complete  agr(?e- 
ment  with  him.  nor  him  with  me  But  I 
am    proud    to    be    associated    with    him. 

And  George  Aiken  Is  a  true  Vermonter. 
He  has  gained  respect  through  the  Nation 
and  world  for  his  home  State  of  Vermont. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  has  truly 
sold  Vermont,  and  not  sold  It  short.  And  I 
tako  equal  pride  In  our  distinguished  jUT'ior 
Senator,  Winston  PRorxY. 

Matters  being  considered  by  Congress  have 
a  critical  effect  on  the  world  situation  It 
is  of  the  litmost  Importance  that  every  C  >v.- 
gressman  pay  strict  attention  to  them. 

It  can  be  reported  to  you  that  prior  to 
making  this  trip,  your  Representative  hr<R 
not  misled  a  single  quorum  call  or  rollcall 
vo'.e  in  the  House  since  the  opening  day. 
You  hr>.vp  every  right  to  expect  this  type  of 
attention  from  your  Representative,  and  I 
Intend  to  continue  to  give  It. 

Most  of  the  legislative  matters  handled  to 
date  have  dealt  with  domestic  Issues  as  the 
present  administration  has  attempted  to  bol- 
ster the  economy.  Some  of  these  matters  I 
have  supported  Others  I  have  opposed  be- 
cause they  have  not  appeared  to  this  Repre- 
sentative to  be  in  the  national  Interest. 

This  was  true  of  the  so-called  feed  grain 
bill — the  administration's  proposal  for  deal- 
ing with  the  surplus  In  corn  and  sorghums. 
Along  with  a  majority  of  the  northern  New 
England  Members  of  Congress.  I  opposed  tliis 
legislation  because  its  effectiveness  in  help- 
ing farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  Is 
questionable  pnd  It  Is  obvious  that  It  would 
be  harmful  to  cur  own  dairy  and  poultry 
industries. 

My  position  on  the  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion which  has  gone  through  great  debate  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  has  been  recent;y 
stated.  I  strongly  supported  the  House  ac- 
tion that  adhered  closely  to  the  philosophy 
that  Federal  mlnlmtun  wage  laws  should  be 
applied  solely  to  Interstate  commerce.  I  en- 
dorse Increasing  the  minimum  wage  level  to 
$1.15,  even  with  escalation  to  $1.25  an  hour, 
but  extension  of  coverage  should  be  within 
the  constitutional   framework  of   interstate 


commerce  Let  Vermont — let  all  the  Individ- 
ual States  deride  minimum  wage  levels  for 
intrastate  commerce 

As  Vermont  has  demonstrated,  it  can  ade- 
quately take  care  of  providing  a  livable, 
working  wage  for  those  Industries  doing 
business  solely  within  its  borders. 

The  depressed  area  bill,  another  adminis- 
tration proposal,  now  holds  out  false  hope 
tor  those  areas  with  critical,  long-term  un- 
employment problems.  It  can  be  of  no  help 
to  an  area  such  as  Vermont;  'ndeed.  it  may 
thwart  our  attempts  to  bring  new  Industry 
Into  the  State  to  provide  more  jobs  for  our 
people 

On  the  positive  side  for  Vermont  thvis 
far  In  the  87th  Congress,  Is  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House  during  April,  which  continues 
Federal  assistance  for  the  training  of  prac- 
tical nurses.  This  Is  not  a  new  program, 
but  one  which  our  State  has  followed  with 
considerable  success. 

Many  Vermonters  closely  Interested  in  this 
legislation  wrote  to  me  about  It  I  was  happy 
to  work  In  behalf  of  Its  passage  by  explain- 
ing its  Impact  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 
Don't  overlook  the  fact,  here  again  Vermont 
has  been  among  the  leaders  of  States  making 
sure  that  people  are  properly  trained  to  assist 
in  the  job  of  taking  care  of  our  sick  and 
the  in  firmed 

To  date,  there  have  been  nearly  7.000  bills 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
alone.  In  Washington.  "Vou  will  be  happy 
to  know  that  your  Congressman  has  con- 
tributed only  seven  to  this  rather  startling 
total  and  I  shall  comment  on  these  briefly. 

The  matter  of  medical  care  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  piece  of  legislation  which 
your  Congressman  Introduced  In  the  House. 
This  bin.  which  has  also  been  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Aiken,  PBOtrrY. 
Javits.  and  others,  provides  a  voluntary 
health  Insurance  program  for  all  persons 
over  65  at  subscription  charges  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  Basic  cost  is  shared  by  the 
St.ate.6  and  Federal  Government.  Adminis- 
tration Is  left  to  the  States. 

Although  medical  care  legislation  may  not 
be  brought  up  by  the  administration  for 
action  until  next  year,  it  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  It  will  allow  proper  consideration  of 
this  voluntary  plan.  If  the  administration 
refuses  this  consideration  and  ramrods  Its 
social  security  medical  plan  through  under 
gag  rules,  It  will  mean  that  more  than  40 
percPTU  of  our  elderly  Vermont  people  will 
not  be  eligible  for  any  coverage  whatsoever. 

Those  Vermonters  with  social  security 
coverage  will  benefit  considerably  by  legis- 
lation approved  In  the  House  during  the 
latter  part  of  April.  This  proposal  gives  male 
workers  the  option  to  retire  at  age  62.  with 
proportionately  reduced  benefits:  eases  the 
eligibility  requirements:  increases  benefits 
paid  to  widows;  and  Increases  the  minimum 
social  security  benefit  from  $33  to  $40  per 
month.  Your  Congressman  voted  In  favor  of 
this  bin  as  reported  out  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  as  adopted. 

Many  of  us  were  disappointed  that  this 
bill  did  not  incorporate  any  revision  in  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  under 
social  security.  Your  Congressman  has  in- 
troduced legislation  to  increase  these  out- 
side earnings  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  before 
any  deductions  are  made  in  benefits  Let 
us  hope  that  the  87th  Congress  will  con- 
sider this  matter  at  a  future  date.  Our  older 
people  should  not  be  penalized  for  making 
enough  money  to  maintain  their  Independ- 
ence. 

A  third  bill  I  have  introduced  is  also  de- 
signed to  encourage  self-care  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens,  without  undue  encroachment 
by  Government  This  measure  would  allow 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  the  self-em.ployed.  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment permitting  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
amounts  paid  into  the  pension  plan.     Such 
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legislation  would  give  the  thousands  of  self- 
employed  people,  such  as  fanners  and  small 
businessmen  permission  to  set  aside  eamlngo 
for  their  retirement  under  similar  advan- 
tages now  enjoyed  by  those  employed  by  large 
Industries  and  corporations. 

This  measxire  was  reported  out  favorably 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  C!ommlttee 
only  last  Wednesday  and  the  outlook  for  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  Is  good.  In  my 
opinion.  It  would  be  a  step  toward  fewer 
Government  handouts  In  the  future. 

One  of  the  Issues  resulting  from  the  last 
congressional  campaign  here  in  Vermont 
concerned  Pedertil  legislation  to  deny  known 
American  members  of  the  International 
Communist  movement  passpwrts  which 
would  enable  them  to  roam  at  large  through- 
out the  world  furthering  the  Communist 
cause. 

Having  taken  such  a  strong  stand  during 
the  campaign  In  favor  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation, I  felt  It  my  duty  to  Join  with  other 
Congressmen  In  supporting  such  a  proposal. 
In  consequence,  I  have  introduced  such  leg- 
islation in  the  87th  Congress. 

The  lack  of  any  outspoken  support  of  this 
legislation  to  date  by  the  present  administra- 
tion Is  somewhat  perplexing,  since  it  has 
received  widespread  nonpartisan  support  in 
the  Congress,  and  the  critical  need  for  it  has 
been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  leading  au- 
thorities who  deal  with  the  international 
Communist  menace. 

You  have  probably  noted  publicity  con- 
cerning another  of  the  bills  introduced  by 
your  Congressman  which  affects  your  delib- 
erations on  a  bill  before  this  general  assem- 
bly. I  refer  to  the  measure  granting  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
Northeastern  Water  and  Related  Land  Re- 
Bources  Compact. 

Snch  Federal  legislation  does  Just  what 
the  title  says.  It  is  enabling  legislation  al- 
lowing the  Northeastern  States  to  enter  Into 
such  a  compact  If  they  vrtsh.  Whether  or 
not  the  State  of  Vermont  desires  to  enter 
Into  such  an  agreement  with  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  is  solely  a  matter  for  the  Ver- 
mont Legislature  to  decide.  But  Congress 
miist  grant  its  consent  to  such  a  compact 
before  the  States  have  an  opportunity  to 
either  accept  or  reject  it. 

Because  of  Vermont's  particular  Interest 
in  the  1962  National  Girl  Scout  Encamp- 
ment— which  will  bring  thousands  of 
visitors  to  our  State  when  it  is  held  at 
Button  Bay  on  Lake  Champlaln  next  year — 
I  also  Joined  in  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  lend  certain  Armed  Forces  equlp- 
nxent  to  the  Girl  Scouts  for  this  mamnK>th 
affair. 

All  of  Vermont  should  give  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  the  many  people  connected  with 
them  a  rousing  welcome  to  the  Green 
Moiintains  next  summer.  Properly  done 
the  State  will  gain  thousands  of  effective 
and   appealing    ambassadors,   as   a  result. 

In  view  of  my  earlier  statement  concern- 
ing the  volume  of  legislation  In  Congress — 
15.000  bills  Is  average — you  will  appreciate 
the  Importance  of  the  work  of  standing 
committees.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  upon  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
That  committee's  importance  may  be  gaged 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  it  plays  an  instru- 
mental role  in  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
half  of  the  national  budget.  The  size  and 
composition  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
reserves — the  weapons,  ships,  planes,  tanks, 
missiles  that  they  will  possess  are  deter- 
mined in  large  measure  by  this  oommittee 
and  Its  Senate  counterpart. 

It  Is  a  heavy  responsibility.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  deplores  the  fact  that 
so  much  money,  effort,  and  talent  must  be 
expended  for  military  forces.  But  each  of 
us  recognizes  that  only  thus,  given  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  world,  can  this  Nation's 
future  and  the  Western  World's  freedom 
be  assured. 


There  an;  other  domestic  matters  that 
could  be  reported  on  if  time  permitted.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  discuss  international 
matters.  One  doesn't  become  an  expert 
on  them  in  4  months. 

But,  I  can  say  that  Congress  is  much  pre- 
occupied and  greatly  concerned  with  tiie 
enormous  jToblenis  which  confroiit  us  on 
the  Intern-itional  scene.  We  are  deeply 
concerned— and  not  very  happy — with  the 
situation  a?  It  exists  In  Cuba,  In  Laos,  In 
the  Congo,  Indeed  throu^hoiit  the  world. 

This  concern  precludes  any  partisanship 
or  light.ieadcd  remarks. 

We  are  united  in  Congress  behind  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  major  questions  of  for- 
eign policy.  We  are  prejiurL-d  to  work  Willi 
him  and  support  liim.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
all  Americans  are. 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  iUit,  it  Is  an  even  highex  honor 
to  serve  ia  ihat  b(xly  from  the  Stat*  of  Ver- 
mont. For  Vermont  stand.s  for  Ideals  and 
principles  which  are  respected  In  the  Halls 
of  our  National  Capitol. 

It  was  a  "rlbute  to  Vermont,  not  to  your 
Congressman,  that  he  w.ts  elected  chairman 
of  his  38  fn'shmen  Republican  colUagues. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Vermont  that  much  of 
the  legislation  pa.^sed  by  the  Vermont  Legis- 
lature has  been  used  as  a  model  for  workable 
legislation  elsewhere. 

As  a  freshman  Representative  In  the  mast 
Important  legislative  body  In  tlie  world  to- 
day, the  training  and  associations  afforded 
me  on  this  battleground  are  invaluab'e. 

While  the  sights  of  the  Congress,  by  na- 
ture, must  be  more  broad  and  the  Impac  nf 
Its  leglslaticn  more  fax  reaching-  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  must  be  guided  are  the 
same  which  guide  you  here. 

Believe  me,  we  need  guidance,  human  and 
Divine  at  tlie  Nation's  Capitol.  For  we  are 
dealing  wlti  a  threat  to  the  very  exlstpnco 
of  our  country.  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
administration  can  afford  a  major  mistake. 
All  of  us  w  11  do  our  best  — because  America 
deserves  our  best. 


The  State  of  the  Nation's  Finances 


EXTflNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  29, 1961 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
diagnoses  within  recent  months.  We 
have  heard  expressions  of  guarded  opti- 
mism, gloom,  or  hope  for  the  bipgest 
boom  yet.  The  conflicting  statements 
are,  at  times,  confusing,  but  they  do 
indicate  a  fundamental  concern  about 
the  extent  of  the  recovery  from  our  latest 
recession.  We  are  looking  for  a  calm, 
constructive  appraisal  of  the  outlook  for 
economic  growth  and  Increased  produc- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
Dillon,  has  given  the  Nation  many  fine 
statements  on  the  work  ahead  for  this 
Nation  if  we  are  to  reach  qui-  full  eco- 
nomic EKJtential.  He  has  described  four 
general  goals:  a  steadily  growing  econ- 
omy, full  employment  for  a  steadily  ex- 
panding labor  force,  reasonable  price 
stability,  and  an  equitable  tax  system.  If 
these  goals  are  met,  we  can  hope  for 
unmatched  prosperity  "to  give  u;i  the 


strength  we  shall  need  to  face  the  world- 
wide challenges  of  tlie  sixties.*' 

In  an  address  on  June  20  before  the 
National  Press  Club  the  Secretary  gave 
a  very  clear  account  of  those  goals  and 
the  effort  that  must  be  made  to  achieve 
them.  His  words  should  merit  careful 
con-sideration  and  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  addre.ss 
of  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon  be 
printed  ;n  tlie  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

Address  of  the  Ho.-.orable  Doi'gl.\s  Dilhin. 

SKCr;LTAl:V     of    THS.     TRtA.SlKV.     BlKORE     THE 

National   Press   Club,    Wa3HInct<jn,   DC, 
lUESOAY,  June,  20,  1961 

The  state  of  our  N.itlon's  finances  Is  ci:r- 
rently  tlie  subj?»ct  of  considerable  public 
debate.  So  is  the  fiscal  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture Perhaps  I  can  make  a  useful  contrlbu- 
tifjn  to  this  discussion  by  setting  forth  the 
Treasury  s  views  on  these  and  rcLited 
matters. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  we 
have  four  basic  national  economic  goals.  I 
further  believe  that  they  must  all  be  pur- 
sued simultaneously. 

First,  we  seek  an  economy  that  grows 
steadUy  and  rapidly. 

The  attainment  of  this  first  and  most  Im- 
portant goal  Is  essential  to  the  reallai\tlon  of 
our  second  objective,  which  Is  full  employ- 
ment for  our  steadily  expanding  labor  force. 
We  cannot  tolerate  the  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment that  have  characterized  the  past  few 
years. 

Our  third  goal  Is  reasonable  price  stability. 
This  has  always  been  Important  In  protect- 
ing pensioners  and  others  on  fixed  Incomes. 
It  Is  doubly  Important  today.  For  we  can- 
not keep  our  International  payments  In  bal- 
ance unless  we  are  competitive  In  foreign 
markets.  At  the  very  least,  this  calls  for 
price  stability  and  the  reflection  In  price  cuts 
of  some  portion  of  our  annual  Increases  In 
pr'Kluc'lvlty. 

Otir  fourth  goal  is  a  tax  system  which  as- 
sesses the  tax  burden  fairly  and  reasonably 
In  accordance  with  ability  to  pay. 

The  achievement  of  these  goals  should.  In 
turn,  produce  a  budget  surplus  that  would 
both  permit  us  to  reduce  our  national  debt 
and  to  provide  funds  for  the  expansion  of 
private  business  and  industry.  For  when  the 
economy  is  growing  steadily  and  rapidly, 
with  unemployment  reduced  to  acceptable 
levels,  the  retirement  of  our  national  debt 
places  tax  money  in  the  hands  of  Investors — 
money  which  they  can  and  will  use  for  fur- 
ther Investment  In  the  private  sector. 

Unfortunately,  as  1  have  said  on  an  earlier 
occasion,  we  have  not  yet  mastered  the  art 
of  maintaining  steady  growth  at  full  capac- 
ity. Our  economy  is  still  plagued  by  ups  and 
downs.  Although  we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  terms  of  preventing  major  de- 
pressions, we  still  suffer  periodically  from 
periods  of  recession  when  growth  slows  to 
a  halt  and  unemployment  mounts  rapidly. 
However,  although  we  still  have  a  great  deal 
to  learn  on  the  preventive  side,  we  have 
learned  how  to  slow  a  decline  and  how  to 
Initiate  recovery  by  losing  the  automatic 
stabilizers  we  have  built  Into  our  economy. 
It  Is  largely  thanks  to  these  stabilizers  that 
our  recessions  of  the  past  decade  have  been 
so  much  more  moderate  than  the  wrenching 
depressions  of  pre -World  War  II  days. 

These  automatic  stabilizers  so  generally 
credited  with  softening  our  recent  economic 
declines,  are: 

First,  an  automatic  and  rapid  decrease  In 
tax  yields,  as  corporate  profits  and  employ- 
ment decline. 

Second,  a  prompt  buildup  of  unemploy- 
ment   compensation    and    retirement    pay- 
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ments   as  Jobs  grow  ha:der   to  find   and   to 
hold. 

Their  effect  is  automatically  to  increase 
Government  outpayments  and  decrease 
Government  receipts.  The  result  Is  a  deficit 
which  helps  to  arrest  the  economic  decline. 

The  automatic  stabilizers  have  been  op- 
erating since  last  fall.  Vv'e  can  largely  thank 
the  stimulating  effects  of  their  action  for 
the  mildness  of  the  recetision.  It  is  also  due 
to  their  action  that  we  are  lacing  a  substan- 
tial  budgetary  deficit   Uils  fiscal  year 

Now,  let  us  ioolc  for  a  moment  at  tax 
rc'<'eipts: 

When  the  budget  for  llscal  year  1961  was 
first  submitted.  Federal  revenues  were  esti- 
mated at  $84  billion  Tills  included  certain 
intergovernmental  transactions  and  receipt."^ 
from  the  unemployment  tax,  which,  because 
of  a  change  in  Governme  it  bookkeeping  pro- 
cedures last  December  are  no  longer  carried 
on  the  receipt  side  of  thi>  ledger.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  make  the  orii?lnal  estimate  com- 
parable with  current  estimates,  we  should 
adjust  the  earlier  revent.e  figure  of  t84  bil- 
lion down  to  $82  9  billion 

Tlie  recession  which  ro  one  in  or  out  of 
Government  foresaw  at  the  end  of  1959.  has 
now  reduced  revenues  tc  a  point  well  short 
of  this  adjusted  estimate  If  we  eliminate 
the  windfall  receipt  of  tiie  $500  million  ad- 
vance repayment  of  the  German  postwar 
debt,  fiscal  year  1961  revenues  will  be  about 
$77  7  billion,  a  drop  of  $5  2  billion 

Our  obligation  U>  help  ease  the  effects  of 
the  recession  upon  our  le.-s  fortunate  citizens 
will  also  add  to  this  years  deficit  Tlie  bulk 
of  unemployment  coni{>ensatlon  is  financed 
from  trust  funds  and  1:;  therefore  not  re- 
flected In  the  budget.  However,  the  provi- 
sions In  our  permanent  legislation  for  those 
out  of  work  6  months  or  longer  are  clearly 
inadequate.  This  spring — Just  as  in  1958 — 
we  had  to  enact  temporary  legislation  to  care 
for  their  urgent  needs.  The  budget  expend- 
itures called  for  by  this  temiXDrary  legisla- 
tion will  add  approxlmitely  a  half-billion 
dollars  to   the  deficit   this  fiscal   year 

So  you  can  see  that  our  two  automatic 
stabilizers,  while  helping:  to  bait  the  reces- 
sion, were  also  re.sp<jnslble  for  a  swing  of 
$5  7    billion    toward    a    budgetary    deficit. 

Tills  swing,  coupled  with  substantial  in- 
creases In  the  rnte  of  defense  exjjenditures. 
minor  Increases  In  other  expenditures,  phis 
congressional  failure  to  Increase  postal  rates, 
has  led  us  to  a  deficit  for  thi.'-  fi.'cal  year 
that  will  approach  $3  l)illion.  Since  this 
deficit  contributed  subElantially  to  halting 
the  recession.  It  was  cnt  rely  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances. 

The  alternative — of  recluciuc:  G'lvernmeiii 
expenditures  to  match  i  educed  rcvenue.<= — 
would  not  only  have  mi'ant  no  temjjorary 
unemployment  compensiition.  but  also  a 
substantial  addition  to  he  unemployment 
rolls  as  Government  profrrams  were  cur- 
tailed, to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  to  our 
national  security  caused  by  the  defense 
catbacks  that  would   liri\e   been   required 

Let  me  underscore  thi;,  point;  reduction.^ 
in  expendltiirps  to  match  reduced  revenues 
would  have  increased  tlic  s.^verity  of  the 
rpcpssion.  enlarged  unemployment,  and 
thereby  further  reduced  our  revenues.  We 
would  have  found  ourselves  in  a  deflation- 
ary spiral  that  could  easily  have  led  to  a 
severe  and   prolonged   economic   depression. 

In  actual  fact,  this  alternative  was  so 
clearly  unacceptable  Ihiit  there  has  been 
little  responsible  complai  it  about  the  deficit 
lor  the  current  fi.scal  year  There  has.  how- 
ever, been  con.'^iderable  "onrern  nbout  the 
deficit  of  some  $3  7  billion  which  we  face 
in  tiie  coming  fiscal  year  This  reaction  is 
perfectly  understandable.  For  recovery  is 
well  underway.  It  is  probable  that  by  this 
time  next  year  our  economy  will  be  rolling 
in  high  gear.  We  may  well  be  in  the  midst 
of  an  economic  boom 

Why.  then,  another  deficit' 


Tlie  reason  is  simple:  The  corporate  tax;s 
we  will  collect  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
will  be  based  on  calendar  year  1961  profits 
Persona!  Income  collections  above  the  with- 
holding rate  will  also  be  largely  based  on 
1961   results. 

TTie  first  quarter  of  1961  marked  the 
very  bottom  of  the  recession.  Corporate 
profits  ran  a  full  20  percent  behind  the  pre- 
vlou'-  year's  rate  While  it  is  true  that 
business  is  showing  signs  of  a  strong  re- 
covery, corporate  profits  in  the  current 
quarter  will  probably  not  exceed  those  cf 
the  conijjarable  period  last  year  So,  even 
with  a  substantial  upturn  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  we  shall  be  doinc  well  if 
corporate  profits  equal  their  1960  rate 
Con.^equently  the  revenues  the  Govern- 
ment can  count  on  for  fiscal  year  1962  wi.l 
still  be  at  recession  levels  In  fact,  they  wi:i 
be  considerably  less  than  the  revenues 
originally  forecast  for  the  current  fiscal 
year 

Meanwhile,  expenditures  must  keep  pace 
with  our  ever-growing  population  and  our 
mounting  national  needs.  This  makes  a 
deficit  inevitable  if  we  are  to  meet  cur 
urgent  requirements  in  defense,  in  space,  la 
education,  in  housing.  In  transportation, 
and  in  the  international  field 

With  recovery  on  the  march,  however,  ve 
plan  to  incur  only  those  expenditures  that 
are  essential  to  our  long-range  national 
security  and  to  the  well-being  of  our  people. 
Tliere  Is  no  need  for  emergency  programs  tD 
stimulate  the  economy.  None  has  been  pro- 
p  ).=ed.  On  the  contrary,  the  President  has 
urfred  the  Congress  not  to  add  to  his  leglsla- 
tr  e  proposals  He  has  also  urged  the  enact- 
ment of  badly  needed  revenue-raising  prc- 
giams.  particularly  In  the  postal  field  The 
enactment  of  a  fair  and  long  needed  Increase 
In  postal  rates  is  essential  If  we  are  to  hold 
the  deficit  to  the  reasonable  figure  we  ha\e^ 
foreseen  Those  who  fear  for  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  our  Government  would  do  well 
t-o  direct  their  energies  to  bringing  about  an 
upward  adjustment  in  postal  rates. 

I  rerognlzp  the  concern  nf  those  who  U.  r 
that  a  budget  deficit  next  year  may  bp  in- 
flation.iry  The  great  majority  of  those  who 
express  this  concern  acknowledge  '..it  a 
reasonable  budget  deficit  in  time  of  recession 
can  help  to  halt  the  downturn^ as  has  been 
the  case  this  year.  So  It  Is  not  the  budge: 
deficit  per  se  that  worries  them.  It  is. 
rather,  a  deficit  incurred  during  a  period  of 
economic  expansion  such  as  we  now  antici- 
pate. They  fear  that  any  deficit  during  a 
period  of  growth  may  set  in  motion  thi' 
forces  of  inflation.  However,  in  the  light  o' 
current  economic  prospects,  such  fears  aro 
not  Justified. 

Inflation  falls  roughly  into  two  categnrie5: 

The  first  is  the  type  we  have  lived  with 
over  the  past  decade,  known  as  cost-push 
or  wage-price  Inflation.  It  Is  a  gradual 
process  that  comes  about  whenever  price; 
and  wages  are  increased  more  rapidly  than 
is  warranted  by  growth  in  productivity. 
The  threat  of  this  type  of  inflation  is  always 
with  us.  It  i.^  grer.te-  in  good  times  than  in 
bad  because  ir  good  times  both  mana^e- 
nunt  luid  labor  are  tempted  to  increas? 
prices  and  wages  at  the  expense  of  con- 
sumers whose  resistance  has  been  lessened 
by  prosperity. 

This  type  of  inflation  is  p.irticularly  dan- 
gerous today  In  the  light  of  otir  balance-of  • 
payments  problem  and  the  imperative  need 
to  keep  our  products  competitive  with  for- 
eifzn  products,  at  home  and  abroad.  Thi' 
President  has  repeatedly  appealed  to  both 
lab^r  and  management  to  exercise  restr.iiii ; 
In  their  wage-price  actions  and  to  keep  iii 
mind  at  all  times  the  overall  national  in- 
terest. It  was  to  help  in  this  effort  that  he 
created  the  President's  Labor-Management 
Advisory  Committee.  While  the  danger  ol 
this  type  of  inflation  is  real  and  ever  present, 
it  operates  outside   of  budget.iry  influences. 


The  second — and  classical — type  of  infla- 
tion IS  supply-demand  Inflation.  This  occurs 
whe^e^•er  demand  outruns  supply.  If  more 
money  becomes  available  to  buy  the  same 
volume  of  goods,  prices  simply  rise  This  is 
inflation  of  the  type  which  twice  in  this 
century  totally  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
German  mark  This  Is  the  type  of  inflation 
which   is  influenced   by   budgetary  action 

We  need  have  no  fear  that  a  budget  deficit 
such  as  we  envision  for  next  year  will  bring 
with  it  the  threat  of  this  classic  kind  of  in- 
flation For  we  are  no  longer  in  a  time  of 
shortages  There  is  unusual— and  under- 
utilized -  capacity  everywhere  in  our  land 
today;  in  steel,  in  autos.  in  housing,  m 
textiles  In  chemicals — indeed,  everywhere 
we  look  We  also — and  unfortunately — are 
underutilizlng  our  labor  force,  which  stands 
ready  and  willing  to  operate  the  unused 
capacity  of  our  industrial  plant.  Next  year  s 
budgetary  deficit  will,  of  course,  stimulate 
demand  But  It  will  be  a  demand  that  can 
and  will  be  met  by  the  use  of  presently  un- 
employed labor  and  plant.  Rather,  there- 
fore, than  creating  Inflationary  pressures,  the 
$3  7  billion  deficit  we  anticipate  in  fiscal  year 
1962  will  be  helpful  in  putting  our  unused 
plant  capacity  and  labor  force  to  work. 

When  we  evaluate  the  coming  deficit  lor 
fiscal  1962.  we  should  look  back  to  fiscal  year 
1959.  when  the  country  faced  an  Identical 
economic  situation.  The  upturn  from  an 
earlier  low  started  in  the  spring  of  1958.  The 
entire  fiscal  year  1959  was  one  of  substantial 
recovery.  Yet  the  deficit  reached  the  stag- 
gering figure  of  over  $12  billion — more  than 
three  times  the  deficit  presently  In  sight  for 
next  year  It  is  clear  that  there  Is  nothing 
uiuisual  about  a  deficit  m  the  year  im- 
mediately following  a  period  of  recession 

It  is  with  all  this  in  mind — reduced  re- 
cession revenues,  growing  national  needs, 
unused  plant  capacity,  excessive  unemploy- 
ment, and  absence  of  inflationary  pressures — 
that  I  reiterate  my  earlier  statement  that  a 
deficit  of  the  size  which  we  envisage  for 
fiscal  year  1962 — a  deficit  one-third  the  size 
of  the  1959  deficit — is  both  inevitable  and 
appropriate 

The  alternative — to  reduce  expenditures 
to  match  recession  revenues,  with  resulting 
dangers  to  our  national  security,  neglect  of 
our  national  needs,  slowing  of  our  progress 
toward  full  employment  and  toward  full 
utilization  of  our  plant  capacity — Is  totally 
unacceptable. 

This  alternative  course  Is  equally  unpalat- 
able If  we  look  ahead  to  the  revenue  pros- 
pects for  fiscal  year  1963.  By  then,  revenues 
should  be  fiowlng  from  a  prosp>erlng 
economy  They  could  well  jump  as  much 
as  10  percent  over  what  we  can  expect  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  With  reasonable  prosperity 
during  1962.  our  fiscal  year  1963  revenues 
should  approximate  $90  billion,  compared  to 
the  $81  4  billion  that  we  now  foresee  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Once  again  this  would  parallel  past  ex- 
perience. For  in  fiscal  1960.  our  revenues 
jumped  a  full  $9.8  billion  over  the  recessio:; 
re\enues  of  1959. 

The  reasons  underlying  this  prospect  are 
best  understood  if  we  examine  our  economy 
in  terms  of  our  gross  national  product: 

Our  GNP  for  1960  was  about  $503  billion. 
But  this  year  during  the  first  quarter  GNP 
drojiped  below  $500  billion.  Even  with  the 
presently  forecast  total  of  around  $530  billion 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  the  average  for  1961 
will  not  quite  reach  $515  billion — or  an  in- 
crcare  of  only  about  2 '4  percent  over  1960 

But  1962  gives  promise  of  being  a  year  of 
aceierating  growth.  From  something  like 
$540  billion  in  the  first  quarter,  we  can  rea- 
sonably hope  for  an  increase  to  about  $570 
billion  by  yearend  This  would  give  1962  an 
annual  level  of  some  $555  billion,  an  Increase 
of  nearly  8  percent  over  1961. 

If  this  pattern  should  develop  next  year — 
and  the  chances  are  good — our  revenues  for 
fiscal   1963  woiild  be  adequate  to  meet  all  of 
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oiiT  national  needs,  with  something  left  over. 
We  Blioxild  keep  this  longer-range  prospect 
of  prosperity  clearly  In  mind  whenever  we 
can  consider  next  year's  budgetary  outlook. 

Now  what  can  we  do  during  the  coming 
year  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  our 
basic  economic  goals  as  our  economy  Recovers 
and  our  output  increases? 

First,  we  must  avoid  price  Increases  so  that 
those  who  live  on  fixed  incomes  will  not  be 
penallaed.  This  will  require  a  high  order 
of  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  both  labor  and 
management  with  wage  Increases  geared  to 
increases  In  productivity. 


Second,  we  must  make  a  great  and  con- 
tinuing effort  to  reduce  unemployment  to  a 
tolerable  figure — 4  percent  is  the  current 
goal.  A  modest  and  nonlnflatlonary  deficit 
such  as  we  foresee  for  next  year  will  con- 
tribute to  this  end.  In  addition  we  should 
mount  a  coordinated  attack  on  structural 
unemployment  by  enacting  the  President's 
proposals,  incUidlng  an  expanded  training 
program. 

Finally,  we  should  use  the  respite  given 
us  by  the  present  recovery  to  overhaul  and 
strengthen  the  mechnmsm  of  our  "automatic 
stabilizers"  so  that  future  recessions  mny  be 


milder  and  shorter  than  any  we  have  so  far 
experienced.  The  fact  that  we  have  twice 
had  to  enact  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation measures  clearly  Indicates  that  our 
permanent  legislation  to  help  the  Jobless 
should  be  overhauled  and  strengthened. 
Tliis  should  be  done  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  future  unemployed,  but  In  the  Interest  of 
overall  economic  stability. 

If  we  do  these  things  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  period  of  unmatched  prosperity — pros- 
I^crity  that  will  give  us  the  strength  we  shall 
need  to  face  the  worldwide  challenges  of  the 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  3,  1961 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIGNATION    OP    SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  Clerk  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing communication. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

July  3,  1961. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Cabl 
Albert  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
Sam  RAYBtTRN, 
Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  words  inscribed  on  our  Liberty 
Bell:  Leviticus  25:  10:  Proclaim  Liberty 
throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God,  who  art 
always  seeking  to  draw  us  within  the 
circuit  and  compass  of  Thy  divine  fel- 
lowship, we  rejoice  that  Thou  hast  made 
our  beloved  country  the  beneficiary  of 
Thy  bountiful  providence. 

Grant  that  our  hearts  may  expand 
w^ith  the  spirit  of  pride  and  patriotism 
as  we  commemorate  that  great  day  in 
the  calendar  of  our  national  history 
which  we  call  Independence  Day. 

Inspire  us  with  gratitude  and  renewed 
consecration  as  we  go  up  and  down  the 
courts  of  memory  and  call  to  mind  those 
intrepid  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  18th 
century  whose  indomitable  faith  and 
fortitude  made  the  dream  of  liberty  a 
glorious  reality. 

May  we  highly  resolve  on  this  day 
of  sacred  memory  that  we  will  dedi- 
cate and  devote  ourselves  to  the  God- 
ordained  task  of  releasing  the  hidden 
splendor  of  humanity  and  hastening  the 
dawning  of  that  time  when  all  nations 
shall  live  together  as  a  commonwealth 
of  freemen,  enjoying  a  peace  that  is 
honorable,  just,  and  righteous. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  Jime  29,  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  1258.  An  act  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  Increased  bene- 
fits In  casi.  of  disabling  injuries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  concurrence  of  the  Hou.«;e 
is  requested : 

S.  29.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Nyu  Choi 
(Ann  WoUmar ) ; 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Gregory  J.  Kessenich; 

S.  207.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Jean 
Goedicke; 

S.  245.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Yung 
(Leei  Chong; 

S.  270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jcliza 
Prendic  Milenovlc; 

S.  464.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  Interstate  compacts  for  the  de- 
velopment or  operation  of  library  facilities 
and  services, 

S.  489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dellarose 
J.  Dowler; 

S.  680.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  received  from 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
organizations  and  individuals  for  special 
meteorological  services; 

S.  731.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  F. 
Tjaden; 

S.  1450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shim  Dong 
Nyu  (Kim  Christine  May  i ; 

S.  169S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Athena 
Nicholas  Euterladou;  and 

S.  1990.  An  act  to  amend  section  1362  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
further  protect  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  penalties  for 
malicious  damage  to  certain  communication 
facilities. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  2154.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
626,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  86-542.  re- 
lating  to  dual  rate  contract  agreements. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
Senate  Resolution  143.  disapproving  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3  of  1961.  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
May  3,  1961,  failed  in  passage. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  Sen- 
ate Resolution  147,  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  4  of  1961,  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
May  9,  1961,  failed  in  passage. 


HOUSE  BILLS  ENROLLED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  annoimced 
that  that  Committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bUls  of  the  House 
of  the   following   titles: 

H  R  1575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anneliesc  Franzlska  Guay; 

HR  1602,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ido 
Enrico  Cas,sandro; 

H  R  1887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Tilfnrd  Lowcry; 

H.R.  2155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reoko 
Kp.waguchl  Moore; 

HR  2156  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tul  Hine  Tow  Woo; 

HR  2165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
F.  BaUsh; 

HR  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Lauchengco,  Jr.; 

HR  3371  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
.S.iuter    (also    known    as    Georgols    Makkaa); 

HR  3722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Czyz  Krupa; 

H  R.  4636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
B  Cleveland;  and 

H  R.  4796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
A.  Hartman. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED   BY   THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  annoimce  that  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  the  Speaker 
on  Thursday,  June  29,  1961,  he  did  on 
June  30,  1961,  sign  the  following  enrolled 
bills  of  the  Senate : 

S  1748.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Increased 
distribution  of  the  Congressional  Record 
to  the  Federal  Judiciary; 

S.  1922.  An  act  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  moderate  and  low  Income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2083.  An  act  to  correct  a  technical  in- 
accuracy In  the  act  of  May  19,  1961  (Public 
Law  87  36) :  and 

S  2154.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
626,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  86-642,  re- 
lating to  dual  rate  contract  agreements. 

And  the  following  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House : 

HR.  1575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annellese  Franzlska  Guay; 

HJl  1602.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ido  En- 
rico Cassandro; 

H  R  1887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Tilford  Lowery; 

HR.  2155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becko 
Kawaguchl  Moore, 

H.R  2156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tul 
Hing  Tow  Woo; 

H-R.  2165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
F.  Ballsh; 
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HR  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Lnuchengco,  Jr. 

HR  3371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Sauter  (also  known  as  Oeorgoia  Makkaa); 

H  R  3722,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Czyz  Krupa; 

H  R  4636  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
B    Cleveland;   and 

H  R  4796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
A  Hartman. 


APPROVED  WORK  PLANS  AP- 
PROVED BY  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  letter, 
which  was  read  and,  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  Uie  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

June  28,   19G1. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  ap- 
proved the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
which  were  referred  Ui  this  committee.  The 
work  plans  involved  are: 


Expe- 

111  ive 

?tute 

WatfTNllC'l 

Coin- 

Cumuiittoe 

mtt- 

appn'vnl 

No. 

>rtJ.<in« 

Mwrmft. 

fftt 

Juno  2R,1W1 

Arkansas 

.Mu  l<ly  lord  <A 
lUiiHiis  KiVCT. 

»;<i 

Do. 

GeorKla 

Hull  O.ek  ...   

W.il 

1)0. 

ItUTKriS.... 

.•^('Vi  11  >!ilr  Cnrk  .. 

9:fi 

n... 

KHnsivi 

y  M  Riv.  r 

wi 

I>o 

I^uifdaiia. 

Havmi  kiiKiies 

9:'ii 

Ho 

Ttias 

C.iiiip  Mux  .»irtu>i) 

•MX 

Do. 

1>0 

Lower  riuiii  <"ri<  k.. 

!«1 

Do. 

Sincerely  yovcn, 

Charles  A.  Buckley. 
Member  of  Congress:  Chairman,  Com- 
■mittce  on  Pnbhc  Works. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
have  until  midnight  Thursday  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  U.S.  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  rem.arks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal for  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  is 
new  evidence  of  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion in  our  foreiern  policy. 

On  one  hand,  we  appropriate  an  un- 
precedented sum  for  military  forces  to 
meet  the  Communist  menace,  and  warn 


of  the  impending  crisis — perhaps  war — 
over  Berlin. 

On  the  other,  we  talk  of  disarmament 
and  refrain  from  testing  our  nuclear 
weapons. 

Disarmament  is  unthinkable  today. 
If  we  concluded  an  agreement  with  Rus- 
sia for  disarmament  or  nuclear-test  con- 
trol, what  would  it  be  worth?  We  should 
have  learned  long  ago  that  agreements 
mean  nothing  to  the  Communists. 
Words  are  weapons,  to  be  used  in  what- 
ever manner  suits  Commimists'  purposes. 

The  Communists  will  sign  an  agree- 
ment for  disarmament  or  nuclear-test 
control  only  when  they  have  a  sure-fire 
way  to  beat  that  agreement. 

Creation  of  a  Disarmament  Agency 
would  bring  false  hope  to  those  who  long 
for  the  day  when  mankind  can  safely 
beat  swords  into  plowshares  and  spears 
into  pruning  hooks.  That  day  is  not  yet 
here,  and  indeed  cannot  be  seen  even  on 
the  distant  horizon. 


CONGRESSIONAL  FLAGS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
this  morning  a  commimication  from  a 
woman  in  the  free  State  of  Maryland, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

We  think  all  Congressmen  should  fly 

Their  flags  like  admirals  do. 
And  maybe  wear  a  uniform 

Like  generals  do,  too. 
TTius,  with  a  tasteful  tunic 

Colored,  say,  red,  whlt«,  and  blue 
It  might.  Indeed,  keep  sentries 

From  shooting  up  a  few. 

Then  if  this  worthy  imagery 

Should  not  make  all  aware 
Of  what  Is  what  and  who  is  who 

Within  our  country  fair. 
We  might  include  a  likeness 

Of  Federal  Father  there. 
In  lower  comer  ranjpant. 

Enjoying  ride  and  air. 
Dispensing  billions  by  the  bale. 

Ensconced  in  rocking  chair. 


THE  LATE  ERNEST  HEMINGWAY 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  ai-ticles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can writer  whose  death  yesterday,  the  2d 
of  July,  is  the  occasion  for? mourning 
on  the  part  not  only  of  many  Americans 
but  of  many  persons  throughout  the 
world.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  great 
American  novelist  and  short  story  writer, 
Ernest  Hemingway,  who  died  in 
Kctchum,  Idaho,  on  Sunday  of  a  gunshot 
wound. 


Ernest  Hemingway  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing winters  of  the  20th  century. 
His  novels  and  short  stories,  marked  by 
a  sjjare  and  limpid  prose  style,  had  a 
profound  impact  on  the  writing  of  the 
English  language.  As  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish  said  yesterday: 

He  wris  a  master  of  English  proEe,  the 
great  stylist   of   his  generation. 

A  man  of  great  physical  vigor.  Hem- 
ingways  works  were  characterized  by  a 
preoccupation  with  violence  and  death. 
He  sought  however  to  represent  the 
courage  and  character  of  man  confronted 
with  the  sometimes  brutal  forces  of 
nature. 

In  1953.  Ml-.  Hemingway  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  short  novel  "The 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea."  Yet  he  was 
probably  better  known  for  his  three 
earlier  novels.  "A  Farewell  to  Arms.' 
"The  Sun  Also  Rises,"  and  "For  Whom 
the  Bell  Tolls." 

Few  American  writers  have  had  such 
a  wide  mfluence  in  other  countries.  The 
English  critic,  Cyril  Connolly,  observed 
yesterday : 

I  think  Hemingway  was  one  of  the  half- 
do-en  greatert  living  writers,  a  Titan  of  the 
nge  we  live  in.  I  put  him  with  Joyce,  Eliot, 
and  Yeats  amnng  the  real  founders  of  what 
is  railed   the  modern   movement  In   writing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  have 
la«;t  a  giant  figure  in  the  death  of  Ernest 
Hemingway.  We  have  not  lost  his  books 
and  many  others  will  read  them  for 
years  to  come. 
AUTHORS,  carries  pat  TWBxrrE  to  hxsiimcwat 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  include  an  essay  on  Ernest 
Hemingway  by  Charles  Poore,  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

Books:  Hemtngwat 
(By  Charles  Poore) 

"Prose  is  architecture,  not  Interior  decora- 
tion," Hemingway  once  aaid,  "and  the 
baroque  is  over." 

In  a  way  lucky  for  him.  the  baroque  waa 
not  over.  Against  its  weary,  ornamented  ex- 
cesses the  spareness  of  his  style  Btood  out. 
With  that  style  he  did  something  to  change 
the  course  of  storytelling  in  our  centiiry. 

If  it  was  a  simple  style  it  had  the  simplicity 
of  a  Bach  fugue  or  a  landscape  by  Cezanne. 
The  thousand  and  one  writers  who — con- 
sciously or  unconsciously — imitated  its  ele- 
mentals  found  that  out.  Or  were  found  out, 
"way  over  in  left  field,  by  their  peers  and 
voluntary  counselors. 

None  could  quite  catch  bis  harmonies  and 
cadences.  Others  wiote  pages  spattered  with 
three-word  sentence  dialogs.  Their  pages 
fell  apart. 

And  when  they  also  tried  to  share  the 
wealth  of  his  material  they  usually  achieved 
something  not  so  much  like  Hemingway  as 
like  the  peculiar  movie  and  television  ver- 
sions of  his  stories,  which  achieved  only  one 
unity.     The  unity  of  being  flawlessly  miscasL. 

He  .stands  now.  with  William  Butler  Yeats 
and  James  Joyce,  as  one  of  the  three  most 
influential   writers  of  an  era. 

AN     ENDT7RI-NC    METEOR 

He  appeared  in  the  sky  of  our  literature 
like  a  metc:r — and  then  stayed  there.  A 
strange  way  for  a  meteor  to  act.  Yet  as  each 
book  appeared,  savants  dutifully  issued  final 
announcements  that  he  was  burned  out. 
The  Notae!  Prize  judges  apparently  believed 
those  announcements  until  they  read  "The 
Old   Man   arid   tlie   Sea." 
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He  was  sustained  as  effectively  by  his 
-  enemies  as  by  his  friends.  The  millions  who 
enjoyed  his  stories  were  not  particularly 
troubled  by  his  skill  In  writing  about  vio- 
lence. They  had  probably  noticed  that  the 
wcM"ld  around  them  was  generally  in  a  state 
of  considerable  turmoil  and  that  he  found 
patterns  of  significance  in  its  embroilments. 
Also,  he  created  some  heroines  who  brought 
about  vicarious  fatalities  of  the  heart. 

Those  who  candidly  deplored  Hemingway 
and  all  his  works  sacrificed  awesome  amounts 
of  time  to  the  dociunentation  of  their  dis- 
approval. They  seemed  to  have  read  every 
word  he  wrote.  Since  no  statute  required 
them  to  do  so,  one  wondered  where  they 
found  marginal  leisure  to  enjoy  authors 
they  wholeheartedly  admired. 

PAVING    STONES    TO    HONORS 

Nor  should  we  disdain  his  parodists. 
After  all,  their  splendid  lampoons  added 
paving  stones  to  the  road  toward  the  Nobel 
Prize,  even  if  those  paving  stones  were  de- 
livered by  air. 

There  is  an  unassailable  mythology  about 
any  writer's  themes  and  characters.  In 
Hemingway's  case  the  salient  idea  is  that  he 
wrote  about  big-gamesters,  pugs,  thugs, 
girls  with  long  legs  and  tawny  hair,  soldiers 
of  fortune  and  misfortune. 

And  that's  right,  isn't  it?  Anyone  who 
ventures  to  point  out,  say,  that  in  civilian 
life  the  hero  of  "A  Farewell  to  Arms"  was  an 
architectural  student,  or  that  the  hero  of 
"For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls"  was  a  school- 
teacher, or  that  the  hero  of  "The  Sun  Also 
Rises"  was  a  working  newspaperman  with 
an  editor  barking  at  him  through  the  other 
end  of  a  cable,  must  be  guilty  of  some  sort 
of  weakness  for  obnoxious  Irrelevance. 

Hemingway  was  no  dove  for  the  literary 
coteries,  but  he  was  a  gregarious  man.  He 
had  more  friends  than  any  other  writer  of 
his  stature,  in  more  astonishingly  varied 
circles,  from  Africa  to  Montana,  from  Key 
West  to  New  York  to  Madrid,  Paris  and  the 
Venetian  Plain. 

SCOENFUL    OF    THE    HERDERS 

He  was  aware  that  many  wanted  him  to 
settle  down  and  cultivate  the  suburbanali- 
tles.  Once  he  wrote  a  parody  of  the  cluck- 
ing intellectual  herdsmen  of  literary  na- 
tionalism. It  was  spoken  by  a  fishing-trip 
companion  to  Jake  Barnes,  the  hero  of  "The 
Sun  Also  Rises." 

"You're  an  expatriate,"  the  man  tells  Jake. 
"You've  lost  touch  with  the  soil.  You  get 
precious.  Fake  European  standards  have 
ruined  you.  You  drink  yourself  to  death. 
You  become  obsessed  by  sex.  You  spend  all 
your  time  talking,  not  working.  You're  an 
expatriate,  see?     You  hang  around  cafes." 

Hemingway  wrote  that  more  than  a  dozen 
years  too  soon.  In  due  course,  events  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  elsewhere  would  enable 
uprooted  multitudes  of  Americans  in  uniform 
to  find  necessity's  most  bitter  expatriation. 

One  of  Hemingway's  friends  was  Bernard 
Berenson,  connoisseur  of  life  in  art.  art  in 
life,  who  called  "The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea"— 
"an  idyll  of  the  sea  as  sea,  as  un-Byronlc 
and  un-Melvlllian  as  Homer  himself,  and 
communicated  in  a  prose  as  calm  and  com- 
pelling as  Homer's  verse.  No  real  arilst  sym- 
bolizes or  allegorizes — and  Hemingway  is  a 
true  artist — but  every  real  work  of  art  ex- 
hales symbols  and  allegories." 

A  hatful  of  pedants  will  find  new  alle- 
gories, new  symbols,  in  Hemingway,  year 
after  year  after  year.  They  will  be  able  to 
do  that  the  more  easily  because  the  books 
Will  live  on. 

NOVELIST    HAILED    AS    GREAT    STYLIST 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  also  to  in- 
clude a  series  of  tributes  paid  to  Ernest 
Hemingway  by  a  number  of  writers  as 


reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
3,  1961: 

Novelist  Hailed  as  "Great  Stylist" — Lit- 
erary World  Pays  Tribute  to  Heming- 
way AS  "Master" 

Archibald  MacLeish,  poet  and  playwright: 
"He  was  a  master  of  English  prose,  the  great 
stylist  of  his  generation.  He  had  an  English 
idiom  of  his  own  which  Imposed  Itself  by 
Its  own  validity  on  his  contemporaries.  Like 
all  true  idioms  it  was  an  idiom  of  the  human 
spirit,  not  of  the  language  alone.  Writers 
in  other  tongues  were  influenced  almost  as 
much  as  those  who  wrote  in  English.  Hem- 
ingway felt  the  pulse  of  the  time  and  gave 
it  an  equivalent  in  words." 

Lionel  Trilling,  critic  and  professor  of 
English  at  Columbia  University:  "His  place 
in  American  literature  is  secure  and  pre- 
eminent. There  is  no  on-*  In  the  whole  r  :ure 
of  literature  of  the  modern  world  who  has 
a  better  claim  than  he  to  be  acknowledged 
as  a  master,  but  it  is  in  his  short  stories 
rather  than  in  hi.s  novels  that  his  genius 
most  truly  and  surely  showed   Itself." 

Alfred  Kazin.  author  and  critic:  "Probably 
no  other  American  writer  of  our  time  has 
set  such  a  stamp  on  modern  literature. 
Hemingway  was  one  nt  our  true  p'let.';.  He 
gave  a  whole  new  dimension  to  English 
prose  by  making  it  almost  as  ex:ict  as  poetry, 
by  making  every  word  sound,  by  reaching  for 
those  places  of  the  Imagination  where  the 
word  and  the  object  are  one" 

James  Thurber.  author  and  playwricht: 
"Hemingway  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  century.  It  was  once 
said  accurately  of  him  that  his  contribution 
to  literature  was  a  certain  clarification  of 
the  English  language.  Of  himself,  he  once 
said,  'The  thing  to  do  is  last  and  get  your 
work  done,'  I  met  him  only  onrp,  and  wc 
went  over  to  Tim  Costello's  and  had  a  won- 
derful time  and  became  brothers" 

John  Dos  Passos,  author:  "He  was  one  of 
the  best  of  our  time.  I  believe  his  original 
short  stories  will  certainly  last.  He  was  a 
great  stylist  and  a  magnificent  writer  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  his  work  that  I  have 
read  will  stand  up.  He  w^is.  indeed,  a  mag- 
nificent writer  and  his  contributions  were 
large." 

Van  Wyck  Brooks,  author  and  literary  his- 
torian, chancellor  of  the  American  Academv 
of  Arts  and  Letters:  "His  destiny  has  been 
to  symbolize  an  age  of  unparalleled  violence 
as  no  other  American  has  symbolized  it  He 
was  in  his  way  a  typical  American,  and  there 
was  something  permanently  adolescent  about 
him  that  stood  for  certain  immaturity  in  the 
American  mind.  He  was  a  20th-century 
Mark  Twain,  as  he  was  also  a  20th-century 
B>Ton,  but  he  was  unquestionably  a  great 
writer,  a  great  artist  in  prose,  the  Inventor 
of  a  style  that  has  Influenced  other  writers 
more  than  any  other  in  our  time,  " 

Lillian  Hellman.  playwright:  "He  was  a 
wonderful  writer.  I  read  proof  on  his  first 
book  when  I  was  a  20-year-old  at  Horace 
Liveright  [the  publishing  house |.  'In  Our 
Time.'  his  first  collection  of  short  stories, 
came  in  as  a  manuscript,  and  I  remember 
the  great  Joy  of  taking  It  home  that  first 
night.     I  still  think  it  was  his  best  book," 

Gerard  Bauer,  secretary  general  of  the 
Goncourt  Academy:  "He  represented  the 
American  novel  in  its  most  vivid  form  of 
action.  I  found  his  talent  corresponded 
better  than  th;it  of  Faulkner  to  an  America 
that  is  always  on  the  road  of  action  and 
discovery." 

Oliver  LaParf:e.  novelist:  "The  use  of  Eng- 
lish without  elaboration,  the  directness  of 
statement,  the  clarity  of  his  prose  liberated 
me  of  an  attempt  to  write  In  a  literary 
manner.  I  think  his  more  recent  writing 
fell  off  badly,  hut  I  think  he  will  stand  as 
ore    of    the    very    great    short-story    writers, 


and  one  of  the  great  novelists.  His  use  of 
dialog  to  tell  a  story  was  absolutely  extraor- 
dinary." 

Tennessee  Williams,  playwright:  "To  begin 
with  a  somewhat  obvious  statement.  20th 
century  literature  began  with  Proust's  "The 
Remembrance  of  Things  Past."  and  with 
Hemingway's  "V\\e  Sun  Also  Rises,'  since 
literary  history  has  already  established  the 
fi'Ct  that  Joyce  was  not  and  never  was  meant 
to  be  an  artist  with  a  comparably  wide  au- 
dloncc,  Hemingway  never  retired  from  his 
life  into  his  workshop.  He  knew  that  an 
artist's  Work,  the  heart  of  it,  is  finally  him- 
self and  his  life,  and  he  accomplished  as  few 
artists  that  have  lived  in  our  time,  or  any. 
the  almost  impossibly  difficult  achievement 
of  becoming,  as  a  man.  in  the  sight  of  the 
world  and  time  he  lived  in,  the  embodiment 
of  what  his  work  meant  on  its  highest  and 
most  honest  level,  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  continued  this  achievement  until  his 
moment  of  death,  which  he  would  un- 
doubtedly call  his  moment  of  truth,  in  all 
truth," 

J  B  Priestley,  British  novelist  and  play- 
wright :  "Hemingway  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  writers  all  over  the  world,  and  on 
the  whole  it  was  a  good  influence.  He  was 
a  subtle  writer  with  the  ability  to  put  his 
messaee  over  in  a  simple  way.  Mind  you, 
I  didnt  always  agree  with  his  work," 

Cyril  Connolly,  British  author  and  critic: 
"I  think  Hemingway  was  one  of  the  half- 
cloven  greatest  living  writers,  a  titan  of  the 
age  wc  live  In.  I  put  him  with  Joyce  Eliot 
and  Yeatc  among  the  real  founders  of  what 
is  called  th.  modern  movement  In  writing. 
1   think  he  still  had  a  great  deal  to  say." 

Walter  Allen,  British  critic  and  editor:  "I 
think  Hemingway  was  a  great  but  a  lim- 
ited writer.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  best 
work  wiis  d me  within  his  first  10  years  as 
a  writer  and  I  mean  by  that  his  first  three 
volumes  of  short  stories  and  the  novels, 
'Fiesta,'  and  'A  Farewell  to  Arms,'  within 
their  limits  are  almost  perfect.  His  tragedy 
as  a  writer.  It  seems  to  me,  was  that  he  was 
unable  to  accommodate  his  genuinely  heroic 
vision  of  man   to  modern   urban  society," 

Carl  Sandburg,  poet  and  biographer:  "He 
was  a  writer  who  profoundly  influenced  style 
in  .\menca  In  the  novel  and  the  short  story. 
He  got  a  style  going  among  many  fellows 
u?ing  short  words.  He  had  no  stock  heroes. 
He  chose  his  own  order  of  people  to  love. 
His  w.is  a  peculiar  wisdom,  sometimes  a  little 
bit  flagrant,  but  his  own," 

V  S  Pritchett.  author  and  critic:  "The 
thing  that  strikes  me  most  in  looking  back 
over  his  writings  was  that  he  revived  the 
vernacular  tradition  and  this  was  a  most 
important  contribution  to  Anglo-American 
literature.  He  reintroduced  speech  as  a  way 
of  conveying  stories.  The  only  writer  we 
had  at  all  like  him  was  Kipling.  His  influ- 
ence on  the  short  story  was  enormous, 
wherever  you  go,  whether  in  India,  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  elsewhere,  you  find  that  the 
young  writers  have  read  his  short  stories 
and   are   trying   to   imitate   him. 

C  P  Snow,  British  novelist:  "He  was  a 
gre;it  original  artist  whose  influence  has 
spread  all  over  the  world.  No  novelist  in 
the  world  has  produced  such  a  direct  efl'ect 
on  other  people's  writing." 

H.'irvey  Brelt.  critic  and  playwright:  "He 
once  told  me  he  was  working  in  a  new  math- 
ematics, and  I  was  skeptical.  I  thought  that 
even  great  and  simple  men  delude  them- 
selves But  It  turned  out  he  was  working  In 
it  He  had  staked  out  a  unique  terrain. 
Over  and  beyond  the  batUe  cries  that  meant 
so  much  to  so  many  of  us,  over  and  beyond 
his  categorical  imj^eratives  of  'nada'  and 
■courage'  and  the  struggle  to  last,  to  hold 
out,  to  be  Just,  to  love  a  good  friend,  and 
put  down  a  bad  enemy,  over  and  beyond  all 
these  consistent  truths  in  his  work,  he  had 
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found  a  lemguage.  It  was  more  than  an  ear 
that  recorded;  it  was  a  marvelotis  medium, 
immutable,  through  which  all  his  experience 
p;i*sed.  and  an  essence  of  truth  resulted. 
He  was  a  poet,  really  a  poet,  through  his 
prose." 


DISARMAMENT  AGENCY  BILL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  IMrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  wejs  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  a  widely  accepted  myth  in 
this  country  to  the  effect  that  disarma- 
ment and  national  strength  are  contra- 
dictory policies.  Those  who  have  a  vest- 
ed interest  in  the  continuation  of  the 
armaments  race  have  been  only  too 
happy  to  further  the  public  acceptance 
of  tliis  notion.  As  President  Eisenhower 
pointed  out  in  his  farewell  address  to 
the  American  people,  there  is  a  grave 
danger  of  American  policy  being  influ- 
enced by  a  military-industrial-political 
clique  in  diiections  which  could  well  be 
central y  to  those  intended  by  our  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Congress,  and  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  a  recent  article  Marquis 
Childs  pointed  to  the  method  in  which 
the  efforts  of  the  President,  and  his  as- 
sociates, Arthur  Dean  and  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy.  have  been  undercut  by  this  very 
same  clique.    He  wrote ; 

Why  Ms    Dean   Came  to  Gene\* 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Geneva. — Recently  Arthur  Dean  gtit  a  tele- 
phone call  from  a  friend  in  New  York.  The 
friend,  head  of  a  large  advtrtislng  agency, 
began  by  in&lsling  that  the  nuclear  test  ban 
talks  which  Dean  is  conducting  for  the 
United  States  be  broken  off  at  once  and 
ended  by  berating  Dean  for  squ.Tnderinp  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  such  a  wrongheaded 
endeavor. 

It  happens  that  Dear  is  serving  without 
pay  and  without  an  expense  allowance,  as  he 
has  on  his  Oovernxneut  a.'^eignmeiits  under 
both  the  EUenlkower  and  Kennedy  adminis- 
trations. He  wa*  disturbed  and  at  first  Eume- 
what  puzzled  by  his  fr!i?nd's  intense  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  nucleir  tests.  But  it  de- 
veloped that  along  wlt^  200  other  advertis- 
ing executives  he  bad  been  brought  to  W.vsh- 
iiigton  by  the  Air  Force  :br  an  indoctrination 
in  the  need  to  Improve  America's  nuclear 
weaponry. 

The  Air  Force,  tae  munitions  Industry, 
certain  highly  Innueutial  scientists,  along 
with  othrr  elements  in  the  Pentagon,  are 
pressing  President  Kennedy  either  to  break 
off  the  talks  or  to  anno  .i nee  that  while  they 
go  on,  the  United  States  will,  nevertheless, 
start  testing  again.  1:1  his  commonsen.se, 
reasonable  fa.shlon  Dean  argues  tiie  case  for 
going  on  with  what  he  believes  to  be  a  su- 
i^rcmely  Important  endeavor — that  Russia 
will  gain  far  more  than  the  United  States  If 
both  powers  start  testing  again;  that  the 
US  arsenal  already  contains  2'4  times  the 
volume  to  destroy  the  Communist  half  of 
the  world;  that  world  opinion  must  be  con- 
vinced the  United  States  will  go  the  whole 
way  to  get  a  test  oan  with  workable 
guarantees. 

When  Dean  and  John  J  McCIoy,  the  Pres- 
ident's adviser  on  disarmament,  went 
through  a  long  briefing  preliminary  to  tak- 


ing on  thetr  respective  jobs,  one  of  the  pro- 
posals for  the  new  wave  of  nuclear  axma- 
ment  to  be  achleyed  with  restimed  testing 
was  un\'elled  for  them.  In  Its  fantastic  sci- 
ence-fiction quality  it  has  lived  vividly  in 
Dean's  mind  as  he  has  persistently  and  pa- 
tiently, day  after  day,  put  the  Western  case 
for  a  c-ontroiled  test  ban  up  to  the  Intracta- 
ble Soviets.  In  oversimplified  form  the  con- 
cept Is  as  follows: 

A  megaton  (equivalent  to  1  million  tons 
of  TNT)  nuclear  warhead  can  by  testing  be 
reduced  from  200  pounds  to  35  pounds. 
O^nsequently,  the  missile  to  carry  It  can  be 
greatly  reduced  in  firepower  and  in  size. 

These  .small  warheads  and  smaller  missiles 
capable  of  reaching  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  mounted  on  specially  built 
truclts.  They  can  be  manned  by  a  lieuten- 
ant and  a  sergeant.  Up  to  50,000  of  these 
missile -equipped  trucks  would  be  kept  criss- 
crossing the  United  States  night  and  day  on 
a  rotating  basis.  This  would  insure  that 
at  all  times  a  sufficient  retaliatory  striking 
jKiwer  would  escape  destruction  from  a  first 
strike  by  tlie  Soviets. 

The  principal  author,  as  he  is  also  tlie 
principal  protagonist  of  starting  new  tests, 
is  Edward  Teller.  The  distinguished  physi- 
cist who  is  credited  with  much  of  the  orig- 
inal work  on  the  hydrogen  bomb  has  argued 
before  one  top-secret  forum  after  another 
with  hlB  remarkable  zeal  and  persuasive- 
ness for  this  concept  which  he  believes  to 
be  esficutial   to  America's  security. 

What  If  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
had  had  this  35-pound  warhead.  Teller 
arcues,  think  of  the  diflerence  it  would  have 
made.    Teller  himself  is  a  refugee  from  Hun- 

To  some  of  his  listeners  It  appeared  that 
the  result  would  have  been  to  blow  up  tliC 
freedom  fighters  along  with  most  of  Hun- 
gary and  perhaps  also  to  have  launched  in. 
fill-out  nuclear  war.  Skeptics  such  as  De? n 
jiolnt  to  the  greatly  Increased  danger  m 
putting  nuclear  missiles  under  the  control 
if  r.n  ever  larger  number  of  individuals  who 
might  be  erratic  enough  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  set  one  off.  The  chances  of 
an  accident — several  near  accidents  of  cata- 
strophic scale  are  said  to  have  been  kept 
from  public  knowledge — would  be  increased 
by   a   geometric  ratio. 

Yet  the  Teller  concept  is  said  to  have  w  )n 
over  a  considerable  segment  of  the  Air  Force 
along  with  other  military  protagonists  of 
renewed  testing.  The  Air  Force  finances  the 
Ruid  Corp.  which  pays  scientists  and  trip  e- 
dome  thinkers  far  above  Government  .sil- 
t'.rles  and  much  of  their  recent  work  l:as 
Ki  Imported  the  view  that  a  nuclear  war  is 
perhaps  Inevitable  and  that  the  United 
.'^tates  crn  sustain  an  attack  and  recover 
within  a  given  number  of  decades  from  x 
niillion  o*  casualties. 

In  this  city  where  diplomacy,  hotclkecp- 
ing,  and  watchmaking  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries many  conferences  are  always  in 
progress  Bir  in  the  marathon  conference 
on  nu'^'.enr  testing  the  stakes  are  highest  of 
aU. 

Because  of  the  dangers  to  which  Mr. 
Childs  points,  because  of  the  excellent 
point  v>hich  President  Eisenhower  made 
in  his  farewell  address,  and,  above  all, 
because  of  the  compelliiig  points  made 
in  President  Kennedy's  letter  of  J-ane  29, 
it  seems  to  me  particularly  appropriate 
and  particularly  encouraging  that  so 
many  Members  of  the  House  have  joined 
in  the  sponsorship  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security.  I  have  today  introduci;d 
a  companion  bill  to  the  bill  introduced 
on  Thui'sday  by  the  distinguished  chair- 


man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Dr.  MoRGAK.  and  by  48  other  Members 
of  this  House.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Forei^  Affairs  Committee,  so  many 
members  of  which,  both  Democrats  and 
RepubUcans,  are  eosponsors  of  this  bill. 
will  soon  schedule  hearings  and  execu- 
tive consideration  so  that  the  House  may 
have  an  opportimity  to  act  upon  this 
legislation. 

Most  Members  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  very  naturally  look  upon  the 
major  hills  before  their  own  commit- 
tees as  being  of  primary  importance.  As 
a  member  of  the  Ediication  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  am.  of  course,  deepiy  con- 
cerned over  the  fate  of  the  education 
bills  which  that  committee  has  been 
working  on,  and  I  naturally  consider 
tlio.se  bills  to  be  very  important  criteria 
as  to  the  success  of  the  session.  But  I 
must  state  that,  however  important  I 
consider  education  legislation  to  be,  I 
consider  this  Disarmament  Agency  bill 
to  be  of  even  greater  urgency. 

1  he  American  people — and  all  of  man- 
kind— face  today  a  situation  for  which 
history  holds  no  parallel.  In  the  past 
an  armaments  race  has  often  led  to  war. 
But  never  in  the  past  has  humanity 
faced  a  situation  in  which  a  war  be- 
tween two  major  powers  could  result 
in  the  literal  extinction  of  both  those 
powers  and  the  highly  probable  extinc- 
tion of  most  of  the  rest  of  n^ankind.  In 
a  thermonuclear  war  today,  no  nation, 
no  continent  can  remain  unaffected. 
No  people  can  decide  to  remain  aloof 
from  the  idiocy  of  a  thermonuclear 
struggle.  No  hiding  place  can  be  foimd, 
Mr.  Speaker.  As  the  stockpiles  of 
H-bombs  and  other  incredible  weapons 
f^row,  there  grows  with  them  the  incon- 
testable certainty  that  there  is  no  sane 
alternative  to  disarmament  and  to  peace. 

Obviously,  we  shall  have  to  continue 
to  airirf' ourselves  and  to  remain  on  guard 
a::;ainst  the  threats  to  freedom  and  to 
civilization  which  are  posed  by  the 
enemies  of  freedom.  Apparently,  we 
shall  have  to  continue  for  some  time  to 
devote  well  over  half  of  our  national 
budget  to  the  arts  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. But  certainly,  at  the  same  time, 
we  can  and  we  must  devote  imagination, 
energy,  and  dedication  to  the  task  of 
seeking  ways  and  means  of  disarming. 
We  cannot  shrug  off  the  hard  and 
ofu-n  unrewarding  chore  of  exploring 
every  possible  avenue  of  arriving  at 
an  enforcible  multilateral  disarmament 
agreement.  The  creation  of  a  top-level 
agency,  of  the  sort  envisaged  in  this 
administration  proposal,  bringing  to- 
[i ether  all  the  talents  and  all  the  au- 
thority needed  for  this  task,  may  well  be 
the  most  important  single  thing  this 
oTlh  Congress  can  do. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  PucinskiI  is  rec- 
o^niz^d  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  Nation  will  observe  the  185th 
anniversary  of  our  Independence  Day. 
Indeed,  there  is  very  little  that,  I  could 
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add  on  the  subject  of  Independence  Day 
to  the  very  inspiring  and  dramatic  words 
of  our  chaplain  delivered  earlier  today 
in  opening  our  session. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
would  like  to  comment  on.  It  seems  that 
July  4  nowadays  has  become  merely  a 
symbol  of  exodus  to  the  country,  to  the 
resorts;  and  for  all  the  other  things 
that  people  do  in  their  leisure  time, 
while  the  original  meaning  of  Independ- 
ence Day  has  somewhat  been  submerged 
in  the  long  lines  of  trafiflc  on  our  high- 
ways and  the  dire  predictions  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  that  in  excess  of 
400  people  are  going  to  be  killed  on  the 
highways. 

During  the  past  few  months,  I  have 
received  a  considerable  amount  of  mail 
from  well-meaning  constituents,  and  I 
am  sure  this  is  true  of  all  my  colleagues, 
good  Americans,  who  ask  me  what  can 
they  do?  Our  constituents  know  that 
the  world  is  in  dire  trouble.  They  know 
also  that  the  enemies  of  freedom  are 
gaining  ground;  that  the  survival  of  lib- 
erty against  the  threat  of  communism  is 
faced  with  its  greatest  challenge.  And 
so,  well-meaning  Americans  frequently 
write  to  us  here  in  the  Congress  and  say : 
"What  can  I  do  as  one  American?" 

I  should  like  today,  on  the  eve  of  our 
Fourth  of  July  observance,  make  one 
appeal  that  every  American  can  respond 
to  very  easily.  I  know  that  there  are 
great  debates  on  what  we  can  do.  The 
President  has  outlined  a  program  on 
what  he  thinks  every  American  can  do. 
Spokesmen  for  the  minority  party  have 
outlined  their  recommendations,  and 
we  here  in  Congress  frequently  discu.ss 
what  each  American  can  do.  The  sug- 
gestions are  varied.  But  one  thing 
that  I  believe  every  American  can 
do  tomorrow  without  any  difflculty  and 
without  really  any  great  sacrifice  is  to 
display  the  American  flag. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  lamentable 
when  you  drive  through  the  cities  and 
villages  and  the  countryside  of  America 
on  the  4th  of  July  to  see  the  complete 
absence  of  the  American  flag  being  dis- 
played except  on  public  buildings.  It  is 
my  belief  that  if  the  American  people 
would  go  back  to  the  old  habit  of  dis- 
playing with  pride  the  American  flag; 
reminding  their  children  what  that  flag 
stands  for;  devote  one  moment  of  medi- 
tation over  the  full  significance  of  that 
fiag,  the  entire  national  purpose  of  Amer- 
ica would  become  abundantly  clear. 
Here  in  the  American  flag — the  symbol 
of  our  independence  and  democracy — 
is  contained  everything  that  free  people 
all  over  the  world  strive  for  and  wish 
for  and  that  we  Americans  have  and 
take  so  tragically  for  granted. 

We  wonder  why  it  seems  to  be  slippinri 
away  from  us.  It  is  slipping  away  only 
because  we  forget  the  great  struggle,  the 
^;reat  sacrifice,  the  great  effort  that  has 
been  made  by  the  people  who  made  the 
American  flag  possible  today.  It  is  tragic 
that  countless  millions  of  Americans  are 
so  busy  in  packing  their  lunch  baskets 
and  picnic  baskets,  preparing  their  fish- 
ing tackle,  and  all  the  other  things  neces- 
sary  for   a   delightful  hoUday   weekend 


that  they  completely  overlook  the  fact 
that  tomorrow  is  Independence  Day ; 
that  it  means  what  it  says,  independ- 
ence; that  a  nation  must  rededicate 
itself  if  that  independence  is  to  survive 
and  to  be  preserved. 

If  the  American  people  tomorrow,  by 
this  very  simple  act.  would  display  the 
flag,  I  think  that  in  one  single  gesture 
they  could  do  much  to  rekindle  the  spirit 
which  durirg  the  past  185  years  has 
made  this  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world. 

As  I  stand  in  the  well  speaking  about 
the  American  flag  I  am  confident  that 
there  will  b'?  those  in  our  country  who 
will  say  thus  is  flag  waving.  There  is  a 
sophisticated  element  in  America  who 
over  the  years  have  tried  to  in  some  way 
degrade  and  ridicule  tliose  who  would 
try  to  spell  out  the  full  meaning  of  the 
American  flag.  The  phrase  "flag  waver" 
has  become  a  connotation  of  sometliing 
that  is  not  c;uite  proper;  sometliing  tliat 
is  not  quite  right;  something  not  quite 
real.  When  a  man  gets  up  and  gives  a 
si:>eech  on  "he  depth  and  meaning  of 
the  American  flag,  you  frequently  hear 
people  say  ne  is  a  flag  waver,  as  if  it 
was  bad  and  inherently  wrong,  from 
time  to  time,  to  remind  .Americans  that 
a  nation  wiihouc  a  symbol  cannot  sur- 
vive. 

Perhaps  the  real  answer  in  these 
troubled  times  is  to  have  more  flag 
wavers.  All  Americans  ought  to  be  flag 
wavers,  provided  they  understand  the 
depths  of  democracy  and  liberty  and 
freedom  ani  tolerance  which  our  flag 
symbolizes  f  nd  are  willing  to  unequivo- 
cally pract  ce  the  meaning  of  these 
rights  symbolized  by  the  flag  they  are 
waving. 

Democracy  takes  a  great  deal  of  un- 
derstanding We  here  in  this  Congress 
legislate  evtry  day,  and  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  nifiny  people  who  di.satiree  with 
the  actions  we  take,  simply  because  too 
often  they  do  not  understand  the  full 
depth  of  the  legislation  we  enact.  To 
survive,  democracy  needs  under.stand- 
ing,  tolerance.  re?peot  for  each  other, 
and  above  all.  a  wilhngness  to  make 
sacrifices. 

I.  for  one,  am  confident  our  country 
will  survive  the  present  crisis  as  it  has 
srrvived  other  crises.  But  we  will  sur- 
vive onlj  if  we  are  re.'^olute  in  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  traditions  of  freedom 
carved  out  by  those  men  whose  sacrifice 
in  defense  of  independence  we  observe 
tomorrow.  I  am  confident  that  when 
we  place  on  the  balance  the  principles 
that  we  Americans  stand  for,  as  sym- 
bolized by  the  American  fla?,  again.st  the 
Communist  symbol  and  the  despotism  it 
represents,  r,he  scales  of  world  opinion 
V\-ill  tilt  in  favor  of  America  and  freedom. 
This  will  come  to  pass  only  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand  what  freedom 
really  means.  I  hope  tomorrow  will 
bring  about  a  revival  of  understanding 
of  the  depth  and  meaning  of  American 
Independence  Day.  Displaying  the 
American  P.f.g  on  the  Fourth  of  July  can 
gc  a  long  way  toward  helping  attain 
such  a  revival  of  spirit. 

Thank  you. 


W.  W,  LYNCH,  OUTSTANDING 
TEXAS  CITIZEN.  HONORED 

The  SPEAKEFl  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  is  rec- 
ognized for   10   minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Texas' — as  well  as  the  Nation's — out- 
standing business  leaders,  W.  W.  Lynch, 
president  of  the  Texas  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  of  Dallas,  has  recently  received  a 
great  honor  by  his  election  as  vice 
president  of  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Texas — 
a  large  part  of  which  is  served  by  the 
Texas  Power  &  Light  Co. — I  have  a  deep 
appreciation  of  this  company  and  W  W. 
Lynch,  in  particular. 

In  the  early  days  of  World  War  TI, 
it  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Carpenter,  president  of  the  company 
at  that  time,  and  W.  W.  Lynch,  vice 
president  of  the  company  at  that  time, 
that  we  were  able  to  use  the  informa- 
tion, knowledge,  and  research  of  the 
Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  these  two 
great  officials  in  convincing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  War 
Production  Board,  and  other  officials  of 
the  need  of  a  steel  mill  in  our  section 
of  the  country  and,  thereby,  receive  the 
-support  that  was  necessary  to  make 
such  a  steel  mill  possible.  I  refer  to 
the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.,  of  Lone  Star, 
Tex.  The  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.  pos- 
S'^ssed  the  basic  information — based 
upon  research  which  had  been  obtained 
at  considerable  expense  to  the  com- 
pany— that  was  adequate  to  prove  the 
e.xistence  of  large  ore  bodies  from  which 
iron  and  steel  could  be  produced  eco- 
nomically and  the  existence  of  man- 
gane,<;e  and  coking  coal  sufficiently 
nearby  to  make  such  a  project  a  success. 

I  am  justified  in  stating  that  without 
the  efiorts  of  the  officials  of  this  com- 
pany Lone  Star  Steel  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  have  come  into  existence. 
W.  W.  Lynch  was  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  in  the 
early  pioneering  days  and  made  a  great 
contribution  toward  its  success. 

In  addition,  the  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  at 
Paris,  Tex.,  in  all  probability,  wouli 
never  have  been  attracted  to  our  area  of 
the  countrv  without  the  sincere  efforts 
of  W.  W.  Lynch. 

Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.  for  many 
years  has  sponsored  extensive  research 
in  the  development  of  Texas  lignite  as  a 
low-co£t  fuel  for  production  of  electric 
power  and  as  a  latent  natural  resource 
for  further  industrialization  of  Texas. 
W.  W.  Lynch  approached  officials  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  with  a  plan 
wliereby  his  company  would  make  avail- 
able to  Alcoa  its  wide  experience  with 
lignite,    certain    Milam    County    lignite 
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reserves,  the  newiy  developed  Parry 
process  for  drying  1  gnite.  and  would  act 
as  agent  in  building  and  operating  a 
powerplant  fueled  by  lignite  to  operate 
an  aluminum  plant  Alcoa  became  in- 
terested and.  as  a  le.sult,  built  the  large 
aluminum  plant  new  in  Milam  County, 
an  industry  that  has  been  a  tremendous 
boost  for  the  economy  of  that  central 
Texas  area. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  a  city  or  town 
tiiat  is  served  by  1>xas  Power  &  Light 
Co  that  has  not  received  substantial 
help  and  assistance  from  this  company, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  and  customary 
service.  There  art  many  industries  m 
our  district  today,  in  towns  and  cities, 
served  by  the  TexKS  Power  &  Light  Co. 
that  are  employing  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  people  in  aggregate  that  would 
not  be  there  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intelligent  efforts  and  generosity  of 
W.  W.  Lynch  and  the  Texas  Power  & 
Light  Co. 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  recognizing  one  of 
America's  really  great  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  in  the  selection  of  W  W. 
Lynch  as  its  vice  iiresident. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Pans  News.  Pans. 
Tex.,  carried  the  following  statement 
concerning  Mr.  Lyiich's  election: 

W.  W  Lyncli.  pres  dent  of  Texas  Power  & 
Ll^lit  Co  .  Wednesda;  was  elected  \  Ice  presi- 
dent of  Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  trade 
a.ssoclation  of  the  Nation's  investor-owned 
electric  utility  com.)anles  at  the  associa- 
tion's 29th  .Tnnual  convention  at  New  York 
City 

After  graduation  from  Te.\;ss  A  &  M  Col- 
lege in  1922.  Lynch  ipent  a  year  and  a  half 
with  WestlnE^house  Electric  Maiuifacturing 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  1923,  he  came  to 
Texas  Power  &  Li^ht  Co.  \\here  he  served 
successively  as  design  assistant,  field  electri- 
cian and  foreman,  and  superintendent  of  dis- 
tribution before  lie  waK  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company  in  193G  Ke  was  named 
executive  vice  i)resid:nl  m  1947.  and  became 
president  m  1949 

Lynch  has  been  ciirect>-ir  ;(nd  a  uicmber  of 
the  Edison  EHectric  Institute  and  a  member 
uf  its  executive  committee  He  is  vice  presi- 
dent, director,  and  a  member  of  llie  execu- 
tive committee  of  T(  xas  Utiliiies  Co. 

In  1952,  Lynch  wa;  named  en.gineer  of  the 
year  by  the  Dallas  c:iajuer  of  tl'.e  Texas  S<i- 
ciety  of  Professional  Engineers  Under  his 
leadership  Texas  Po\.er  &  Uv.hx  Co  in  1955 
received  the  electric  indii.'.try's  higliest  honor. 
the  Charles  A.  CofTir  Award,  in  recognition 
of  its  distinguished  contribution  during  the 
year  1954  to  the  development  of  electric 
light  and  jiower  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public  and  the  benefit  of  the  industry" 

Well  known  in  Tt-xis  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  civic  circles.  Mr  Lynch  is  a  di- 
rector and  a  member  ol  the  ciuectors  com- 
mittee of  Republic  Tiafional  Bank  of  Dallas: 
a  director  and  memher  of  the  e.NCcutlve  com- 
mittee of  Employers  National  Insurance  Co  . 
Texas  Employers  Insurance  Association,  and 
Employers  Casualty  Co  .  and  president  of  In- 
surance Building  CcTp  He  Is  a  director  of 
Employers  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Dal- 
las Citizens'  Councl  .  Trinity  River  Author- 
ity, and  State  Fair  o.'  Texas.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  regional  cxe(uti\e  committee  of  re- 
gion No.  9,  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  a  trustee 
of  the  Texas  A  &  M  Research  Foundation  of 
Renner,  Tex.;  of  Southwestern  Medical 
Foundation;  and  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  of   the  Lnivcrsity  of  Dallas. 


Another  more  recent  honor  which  has 
come  to  W.  W.  Lynch  is  his  being  named 
president  of  the  Texas  Research  Founda- 
tion. 


PUBLIC  TO  BE  ADVISED  ON  PRO- 
POSED CONSENT  DECREES 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  lexas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  for  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years  have  heard  testimony  and 
received  other  evidence  demonstrating  a 
senous  defect  in  procedures  respecting 
the  settlement  of  Federal  antitrust  cases 
by  consent.  This  defect  stemmed  from 
the  secrecy  which  has  surrounded  the 
settlement  of  antitrust  cases.  The  se- 
crecy in  the  handling  of  the.se  cases 
attached  not  only  to  the  negotiations, 
but.  also,  to  the  agreed  upon  orders 
and  decrees.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  consent  orders  and  decrees  under 
the  policy  for  secrecy  were  not  made 
known  until  after  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  the  courts  had  given 
their  final  approval.  At  that  point,  the 
consent  orders  and  con.sent  decrees  be- 
come binding  contracts  and.  as  a  rule. 
cannot  be  modified.  Thus,  no  oppor- 
tunity under  this  policy  of  secrecy  was 
afforded  persons  who  may  be  affected  by 
such  judgments  and  who  were  not  named 
as  parties  to  the  actions,  to  express  their 
comments  or  views. 

In  view  of  th.ese  circumstances,  the 
policy  for  secrecy  produced  consent  or- 
ders and  consent  decrees  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Federal  antitrust  cases  which 
were  sharply  criticized  as  containing  se- 
rious defects.  The  A.T.  &  T.  consent 
decree  of  1956  is  a  striking  example.  As 
a  result.  Members  of  Congress  intro- 
duced bills  which  would  require  advance 
notice  of  proposed  consent  judgments 
for  a  period  of  30  days  prior  to  approval 
and  finalization.  Members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  including  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Roose- 
VELTl  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  MuLTER),  have  introduced  bills  of 
that  kind.  These  bills  have  not  been 
acted  upon. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  act  on  this  important  matter, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Robert  Kennedy, 
on  June  29,  1961.  announced  he  had  is- 
sued an  order  establishing  a  new  consent 
.ludgment  policy. 

Pursuant  to  this  policy,  each  propo.sed 
consent  judgment  shall  be  filed  in  court 
or  otherwise  made  available  upon  re- 
quest to  interested  persons  as  early  as 
feasible  but  at  least  30  days  prior  to  en- 
try by  the  court.  Prior  to  entry  of  the 
judgment,  or  some  earlier  specified  date, 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  receive 
and  consider  any  written  comments, 
views,  or  relevant  allegations  relating  to 
the  proposed  judgment,  which  the  De- 
partment may,  in  its  discretion,  disclose 
to  the  other  parties  to  the  action.    The 


Department  of  Justice  shall  reserve  the 
nt;ht.  first,  to  withdraw  or  withhold  if.,s 
consent  to  the  proposed  judgment  if  the 
comments,  views,  or  allegations  submit- 
ted disclose  facts  or  considerations 
which  indicate  that  the  proposed  judg- 
ment is  inappropriate,  improper,  or  in- 
adequate: and  second,  to  object  to  in- 
tervention by  any  party  not  named  as  a 
party  by  the  Government. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  laudatory.  It  serves  a 
public  interest  in  a  very  important  way. 

With  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.->.  I  include  at  this  point  a  copy 
of  the  consent  judgment  policy  state- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred: 

CONSFNT    JflKJ.MENT     POLICY 

(Order  No   246-61  t 
Okfice   of  the   Attorney  General. 

Washingtoii.  DC.  June  29.  1961 

It  IS  hereby  established  as  the  policy  <.f 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  consent  Wi  a 
proposed  Judgment  In  an  action  to  preveiu 
or  restrain  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
only  after  or  on  condition  tliat  an  oppor- 
tunity IS  afTorded  persons  (natural  or  cor- 
porate i  who  may  be  aflected  by  such  Judg- 
ment and  who  are  iiot  named  as  parties  to 
the  sction  to  state  comments,  views  or  rele- 
vant allegations  prior  to  the  entry  of  such 
[ir. .posed  Judgment  by  the  court 

Pursuant  to  this  policy,  each  proposed  con- 
sent Judgment  shall  be  filed  in  court  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  xipon  request  to  in- 
terested persons  as  early  as  feasible  but  f*t 
least  30  days  prior  to  entry  by  the  court. 
Prior  \<j  etitry  of  the  Judgment,  or  some 
earlier  specified  date,  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  receive  and  consider  an\  writ- 
ten comments,  views  or  relevant  allegations 
relating  to  the  proposed  Judgment,  which  the 
Department  may.  In  Its  discretion,  disclose 
to  the  other  parties  to  the  action.  The 
Department  of  Justice  shall  reserve  the  right 
lai  to  withdraw  or  withhold  Its  consent  to 
the  proposed  judgment  If  the  comments, 
views  or  allegations  submitted  disclose  facts 
or  considerations  which  indicate  that  the 
proposed  jvidgment  is  inappropriate.  Im- 
proper or  inadequate  and  (b)  to  object  to 
intervention  by  any  party  not  named  as  a 
party  by  the  Government. 

The  Assi.=tant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
ol  the  Antitrust  Division  may  est^ibllsh  pro- 
cedures for  implementing  this  policy.  The 
Attorney  General  may  permit  an  exception 
to  this  policy  in  a  specific  case  where  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  require  some 
shorter  period  than  30  days  or  some  other 
procedure  than  that  stated  herein,  and  where 
it  is  clear  that  the  public  Interest  m  the 
policy  hereby  established  is  not  compromised. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Attorney  General 


THE  POLITICS  OF  SURVIVAL— OR  IS 
ONE  TRACTOR  WORTH  TWO  MEN'^ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speakei',  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  thought  provoking  addresses 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  was 
made  at  American  University  here  last 
Thursday  evening  before  the  Second  An- 
nual Energy    Institute,    by    William    J. 
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Murray,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission. 

Mr.  Murray's  far-seeing  observations 
on  the  relationship  of  energy  production 
and  utihzation  to  the  standard  of  living 
throughout  the  world,  combined  with  the 
importance  of  politics  in  business  hfe  and 
world  affairs,  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

His  address  is  as  follows: 

Thk   Politics   o»   Survival — Or    Is    One 
Tractor  Worth  Two  Men? 

The  honor  of  addressing  this  annual 
Energy  Institute  was  readily  accepted  be- 
cause I  greatly  desired  the  privilege  of  as- 
Bociation  with  the  outstanding  members  of 
your  faculty  and  because  I  wanted  an  ex- 
cuse which  would  insure  my  presence  at 
the  institute.  As  you  know,  we  elected  of- 
ficials are  Eometlmes  criticized  for  absence 
from  ofQcial  duties  U  we  are  attending  a 
meeting  Just  to  gain  knowledge  no  matter 
how  desperately  we  need  It,  but  there  is 
magic  about  a  speech  and  even  though  I 
rarely  gain  or  impart  knowledge  by  speech 
making,  It  at  least  gives  me  an  exc\ise  which 
all  other  politicians  will  respect. 

Selection  of  a  subject  for  this  evening  has 
troubled  me  considerably  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  r  was  unduly  late  in  reaching  a 
decision.  These  circumstances  may  offer 
some  explanation.  Our  Texas  Legislature 
has  recently  concluded  its  regular  session, 
and  as  commission  chairman  I  have  fre- 
quently been  summoned  to  testify  before 
their  committees.  In  recent  weeks  my 
mother  has  had  a  heart  attack,  my  father 
two  major  operations,  and  my  oldest  daugh- 
ter a  large  church  wedding.  Fortunately, 
all  now  seem  to  be  favorably  recovering  In- 
cluding the  father  of  the  bride. 

Thoee  of  you  who  also  live  by  the  calendar 
may  sympathize  with  my  recent  discovery 
Tinder  "Things  To  Do  Today,"  the  notation 
"finish  Washington  speech,"  and  being  ap- 
palled to  realize  that  I  had  not  even  con- 
cluded on  a  subject.  In  my  correspondence 
regarding  this  Invitation  I  found  that  pre- 
sumably I  was  to  be  the  only  speaker  cover- 
ing the  general  field  of  "State  regulation" 
and  that  the  jx>8Sibllltles  of  discussing  MER 
proration,  market  demand  proration,  new 
techniques  of  Improved  oil  recovery,  Import 
regulations,  and  State  and  Federal  natural 
gas  regulatory  problems  had  all  been  men- 
tioned. But  before  concluding  which  phase 
I  would  cover  I  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
First  Annual  Energy  Institute,  which  to  my 
regret  I  had  been  unable  to  attend,  and  re- 
ferred again  to  the  transcript  of  the  Joint 
Eoo.nomlc  Ckimmlttee  hearing  on  energy  re- 
Bouroea  including  a  review  of  my  own  testi- 
mony before  that  oommtttee. 

Bedtime  came  without  a  decision,  and  the 
next  episode  I  am  embarrapsed  to  acknowl- 
edge, but  It  is  quite  true:  During  the  night. 
I  awakened  from  a  nightmare  in  which  I 
had  dreamed  I  was  delivering  a  speech  for 
which  I  was  totally  unprepared,  entitled 
"The  Politics  of  Survival."  The  next  morn- 
ing I  recalled  the  dream,  could  understand 
why  my  sleep  had  been  fitful,  but  could  not 
explain  what  twist  of  the  mind  had  pro- 
duced such  a  weird  title.  At  breakfast  my 
13-year-oId  daughter,  after  listening  to  the 
news,  commented,  "Daddy,  we  had  quite  an 
argument  at  school.  Our  teacher  got  really 
worked  up  about  it.  Do  you  think  it  Is  right 
to  trade  tractors  for  men,  and  is  one  tractor 
rer>'ly  worth  two  men?"  Later,  as  I  dellb- 
e.-ated  over  the  subjects  which  had  pre- 
viously been  under  consideration,  my  mind 
kept  returning  to  the  silly  dream  and  to 
the  very  serious  conversation  at  breakfast 
with  my  daughter.  Finally,  feeling  some- 
what frustrated  and  foolish,  I  picked  up  the 
dictaphone  and  was  almost  surprised  to 
hear,  "Title— The  Politics  of  Survival— Or 
Is  One  Tractor  Worth  Two  Men?" 


In  retrospect,  I  recognize  that  it  Is  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  attempt  to  speak  on 
such  a  subject,  but  there  is  nothing  foolish 
abotit  the  subject,  and  I  dcFperately  wish 
that  it  could  have  been  entrusted  to  a 
speaker  of  ad-^quate  judgment,  vision,  and 
eloquence.  But  here  I  am,  and  here  goes  the 
speech; 

Surely  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Amerlc^ins  geteraUy.  and  all  other  citizens 
of  the  free  wcrld  must  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  and  impressed  by  President 
Kennedy's  rcpirt  on  his  meeting  with  Pre- 
mier Khrushcnev  and  h!s  appeal  that  we 
meet  the  chrllenge  of  communism  by  a 
broad  program  of  support  to  the  undevel- 
oped nations  c  f  the  world.  This  report  was 
of  great  significance  to  all  of  civilization. 
Would  we  rather  tlie  mission  have  been 
entrusted  to  a  scientist,  an  industrialist,  a 
philosopher,  or  a  theologian?  Did  we  dis- 
count it  because  it  w.-;s  made  by  a  politician 
and  had  political  implications''  We  should 
not,  because  this  was  a  job  that  had  to  be 
done  by  a  politician.  I  wouki  prefer  to  use 
the  word  "statesman,"  but  I  must  recall  that 
advice  given  me  when  I  was  m,:king  my  first 
campaign;  "Stm,  you  caut  be  a  statesman 
until  first  you  are  a  successful  politician." 
The  very  sur\lval  of  civilization  cannnt  be 
divorced  from  politics  Conrpqiiently,  it  Is 
upon  the  shculders  cf  political  .etatesmen 
that  such  awcf  ome  respcnElbility  rests  today. 

I  will  not  te  so  presumptutjus  as  to  at- 
tempt to  pEiraphrase  any  part  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent's report  or  so  audacious  as  to  suggest 
that  my  quoting  from  it  here  would  add 
emphasis  to  It.  In.<^tead.  may  I  quote  some- 
thing I  read  recently,  which  I  re.spectfully 
suggest  is  in  Iceeping  with  the  tone  of  the 
President's  address:  'He  seems  Incredible  but 
he  represents  two-thirds  of  mankind.  He 
is  the  world's  average  man.  He  lives  In  a 
hut.  He  cannot  read  or  wnto.  His  energy 
is  sapped  by  disease.  He  labors  15  hours  a 
day.  He  work;  on  land  he  does  not  own.  He 
and  his  fajnlly  are  always  hungry.  He  will 
die  young,  but  he  still  has  hope" 

In  spite  of  -.he  sincere  and  stlrrinE^  appeal 
of  our  Presid.nt,  would  not  practical  men 
feel  that  It  Is  unrealistic  to  suggest  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  hope?  Today 
with  a  world  population  of  2.8  billion,  over 
two-thirds  live  at  near  starvation  level,  but 
by  the  end  of  this  century  world  population. 
If  present  trerds  continue,  will  reach  a  stag- 
gering total  of  7  billion.  If  the^e  trends 
continue  only  until  1975  and  then  birth  rates 
begin  to  decline,  it  Is  estimated  that  world 
population  win  be  in  excess  of  6  billion  by 
the  year  2000.  Even  If  bh-th  rates  should  im- 
mediately begin  to  decline  at  rates  more  rapid 
than  any  United  Nations  study  has  Indicated 
probable,  world  population  would  still  rise  to 
5  billion  by  the  end  of  the  centurv  No 
wonder  Harry  Emerson  Posdick  stated,  "The 
population  question  is  the  basic  problem  In 
the  world  today  and  unless  we  solve  it.  no 
other  problem  of  world  s.xiety  can  be  solved 
at  all." 

The  premise  which  I  am  about  to  state  i.s 
of  great  lmp<irtance  to  society.  But  since 
all  of  you  here  are  experts  in  the  enenry 
field,  since  you  presumably  have  done  study 
and  preparatic  n  fur  tiiis  Institute,  since  yoii 
likely  attende;!  or  read  last  years  proceed- 
ings, since  yoii  may  also  have  studied  the 
transcript  of  t'le  hearing  on  energy  resources, 
read  the  Paley  Commission  rejiort,  the  Sea- 
gram Foundation  Scientific  Symposium  en- 
titled "The  Next  100  Year?,"  and  the  papers 
of  the  World  Power  Conference  and  the 
Second  Atom;  for  Peace  Conforence,  and 
since  you  are  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  worlds  leading  demographers  and 
ecologlsts,  theie  Is  no  necessity  m  document- 
ing this  premise  for  you.  This  premise  is 
that  If  there  s  any  basis  for  hope  for  the 
world's  average  man  and  if  there  is  any  means 
of  solving  the  population  problem,  then  it 
will  come  largely  tliroujh  a  prodi-icusly  huge 


increase  in  the  production  and  utilization  of 
mechanical  energy  throughout  the  world. 
A.s  you  know,  the  standard  of  living  of  every 
]5eople  In  the  world  can  be  accurately  meas- 
vired  by  their  relative  per  capita  consumption 
of  energy.  As  you  know,  the  fact  that  our 
Nation  enjoys  the  highest  sfcindard  of  living 
of  any  people  in  the  world  or  in  tlie  history 
of  civilization  is  due  largely  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease In  the  utilization  of  energy  in  this 
Nation.  The  keynote  speaker  at  la.<=t  year's 
Enerpy  In:  t:tute  rati.cr  well  summed  up  this 
prem.i.se  In  the  following  quotation:  "The 
number  of  peojile  who  can  live  on  the  eartli 
ar.d  the  comfort  In  which  they  '. '.ve  depends 
upon  how  much  ener';y  can  be  obtained  and 
how  economically  it  may  be  employed." 

Relevant  to  this  premi.se  are  four  conclu- 
sions which  presumably  you  have  already 
reached  but  which  desperately  need  to  be 
exjxjunded  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
Because  of  the  imixirtance  of  these  conclu- 
sions I  do  not  like  to  state  them  without 
some  support,  but  neither  do  I  wish  to  be 
tedious  li.  atu-mpting  to  prove  to  you  that 
which  you  already  know.  A  compromise 
v,ill  be  sought  by  quoting  one  or  two  au- 
thorities who  seem  to  represent  the  con- 
sensus of  scientific  opinion.  The  conclu- 
sions follow: 

1.  The  ultimate  energy  requirements  of 
this  Nation  are  so  great  that  the  only  pos- 
sible adequate  source  of  supply  in  the  dis- 
tant future  is  from  the  new  exotic  sources, 
principally  nuclear  and  solar.  The  long- 
range  energy  demand  and  supply  picture 
may  be  reasonably  well  summed  up  by 
quoting  from  Dr.  Lewis  O  Weeks'  article, 
"Where   Will    Energy   Come   From   In   2059?" 

"Population  increase  and  an  acceleration 
In  per  caplt.!  demand  for  energy  will  pro- 
duce a  total  demand  for  energy  in  the  year 
2059  probably  as  much  as  50  or  more  times 
that  of  1959.  Man  will  find  a  way  to  harness 
and  transmit  solar  energy.  He  will  develop 
methfxls  for  making  use  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy and  he  may  do  the  same  with  tidal 
energy  He  will  learn  how  to  free  and  utilize 
more  and  more  thi;  energy  of  the  atom,  the 
sources  and  supply  of  which  are  beyond  our 
capacity  to  Imagine." 

2  But  it  Is  the  consensus  of  expert  opin- 
ion that  for  the  remainder  of  this  century 
these  exotic  sources  will  not  supply  a  very 
significant  portion  of  the  total  energy  de- 
mand, and  that  for  the  immediate  future 
this  nation  must  rely  upon  present  conven- 
tional sources,  predominantly  coal  and  petro- 
leum. Since  much  of  the  public  seems  to 
think  that  the  nuclear  era  is  at  hand,  sev- 
eral sup5X)rting  quotations  are  probably  ad- 
vl.sable  here 

I  would  suggest  that  each  of  you  be  pre- 
pared on  any  occasion  when  you  are  In  com- 
munication with  Ti  lay  group  to  be  able  to 
conclusively  dcmorstrate  to  Uiem  their  stake 
In  energy  and  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time 
in  the  future  they  must  depend  upon  pres- 
ent conventional  sources  of  supply. 

Philip  .Sporn.  president  of  the  American 
Electric  Power  Co  .  testified  at  the  energy 
hearings  as  follows:  "The  part  of  our  total 
energy  requirements  to  be  satisfied  by  nu- 
clear energy  ( in  the  year  2000)  Is  only  slight- 
ly over  20  percent.  This  would  still  leave 
almost  80  percent  of  our  total  energy  re- 
quirements to  be  supplied  by  conventional 
sources.  It  is  clear  that  our  total  energy 
requirements  in  the  year  2000  and  in  the 
intervening  period  will  necessarily  require 
very  large  amounts  of  fossil  fuel.  I  believe 
there  is  grave  danger  that  we  will  tend  to 
forget  the  es.'^entiallty  of  fostering  the  con- 
tinued development  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  coal,  oil,  and  gas.  •  •  •  We  must  not 
forget  the  continuing  Importance  of  our  fos- 
sil fuels  and  we  must  make  certain  In  our 
policy  considerations  that  they  will  be  capa- 
ble of  fulfilling  their  Important  role  of  pro- 
viding the  far  larger  share  of  our  total  en- 
ergy needs   that   nuclear   power,   even  under 
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the  most  favorable  conditions,  will  not  be 
able  to  satisfy,  at  least  for  the  remainder  of 
this  century." 

George  O  G  Lof  testified  regarding  solar 
energy  that.  "It  is  also  the  greatest  source 
of  the  earth  s  energy  and  the  one  which  will 
eventvially  replace  all  fuels.  At  least  within 
the  next  few  decade;,  solar  energy  cannot 
be  expected  to  furnisli  an  appreciable  frac- 
tion of  the  energy  needs  of  the  country.  One 
percent  in  the  year  2C00  would  appear  to  be 
an  optimistic  estimate  " 

Robert  E.  Wilson,  member  of  the  Cieneral 
.Advisory  Committee,  US.  .'Vtomlc  Energy 
Commission,  stated  at  the  Fifth  World 
Petroleum  Congress  i  i  New  York  that  "the 
impact  of  atomic  enrrgy  on  the  petroleum 
industry  during  the  ii?xt  few  decades  will  be 
practically   negligible." 

Dr  Edward  Keller,  at  the  Geneva  Atoms 
for  Peace  Conference,  stated  that  he  did  not 
look  for  economical  power  generation  from 
nuclear  fission  during  this  century 

Dr.  Walter  G  Whitman,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  at 
MIT  and  U.S.  delegati-  to  the  Second  Atoms 
tor  Peace  Conference  at  Geneva  .stated  that 
"oil  and  gas  will  luinish  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  energy  50  years  from  now." 

3.  Therefore,  in  abjut  a  decade  and  for 
the  remainder  of  thl.«  century,  our  conven- 
tional domestic  energy  supplying  industries 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  fully  supply  our 
greatly  increased  natu  nal  deniund  I  hasten 
to  add  that  this  shou  d  not  be  construed  as 
the  statement  of  a:i  alarmist  Domestic 
energy  resources  are  available  and  our  in- 
dustry can  supply  the  demand,  but  it  will 
have  to  remain  virile  strung.  aggres.slve  and 
farsighted.  Research,  exploration,  and  de- 
velopment will  have  to  be  initiated  today  if 
these  industries  are  lo  fulfill  their  destiny 
in  the  future  This  conclusion  is  well  sup- 
ported in  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Energy 
Institute. 

4.  But  in  the  inunfrtiate  years  ahead,  sur- 
plus energy  supplies  will  exist,  cutthroat 
competition  within  i  nd  between  the  com- 
peting energy  industries  may  tr.ke  place,  ill- 
advised  and  even  pimitive  legislation  and 
regulation  may  occur,  and  the  economic 
survival  of  our  energy  prcjducmg  industries. 
at  least  under  the  :  rce  enterprise  system. 
may  be  m  question  It  is  believed  that 
support  for  this  conclusion  is  found  in  the 
recent  testimony  before  the  Department  of 
Interior  on  im.port  Cjuotas  and  method  of 
allocation,  in  the  hearings  on  Senate  bill 
see  to  amend  the  N'atural  Gas  Act.  and 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  Second  Annual 
Energy  Institute. 

But  what  has  this  got  to  do  with  my  title. 
The  Politics  of  Survival"  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  politics  will  play  an  Important  role 
in  determining  whetlier  your  industry,  and 
therefore  your  job,  survives  And  there  is 
something  you  can  do  about  if.  You  can 
participate  in  politics  But  men  like  you. 
men  of  science,  eng  neers,  business  execu- 
tives, industrialists,  are  usually  unwilling  to 
participate  in  politics  Dean  Hagerty  of  the 
University  of  Texas  iSnemeerir.e;  School  re- 
cently told  this  story  Shortly  after  the  war 
he  employed  a  Germ;  n  refugee.  Dr  Frey.  to 
teach  fluid  dynamic;;  Dr  Frey  had  been 
head  of  the  Propeller  Division  of  Messer- 
schmidt  and  durinc  t  le  war  years  had  served 
as  liaison  with  the  Gtrman  Luftwaffe  Dean 
Hagerty  and  Dr  Frey  were  attending  a  scien- 
tific meeting  in  whic:i  the  speaker  was  dis- 
cussing the  Frey  theory  of  propellers,  but 
pronouncing  it  F-r-ii-y  Dr  Frey  rose  in 
the  meeting,  addressed  the  sneaker,  said 
"It's  not  Fray,  its  Prey.  Im  Frey.  and  your 
explanation  of  the  theory  Is  wrong"  "Then 
he  launched  into  a  brilliant  scientific  ex- 
position that  held  the  audience  s]>eIlbound 
-Mter  the  meeting  Dean  Hagerty  commended 
the  brilliant  scientist  but  then  asked  what 
he  and  other  men  af  science  were  doing 
while   Hitler   was   coming   into    power.     Dr. 


Frey  replied,  "Oh.  we  men  of  sciemce  and  of 
industry  were  above  becoming  involved  in 
politics." 

Dean  Hagerty  told  this  story  at  a  meeting 
of  professional  engineers  as  an  indictment 
of  their  failure  to  participate  in  public  af- 
fairs. Similarly,  although  fortunately  not  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  true  in  prewar  Ger- 
many. American  scientists,  engineers,  and 
business  executives  frequently  consider 
themsehes  above  becoming  invo^v^  in  p(j- 
litical  issues.  Many  of  those  who  are  in- 
volved participate  reluctantly  in  a  selfish 
effort  to  protect  their  particular  business, 
industry,  or  profession  There  is  also  a  third 
category  of  such  men  who  do  accept  posi- 
tions of  public  responsibility  but  who  then 
beome  so  ideali.'tic  and  noble  thrtt  they  ••vill 
not  advocate  that  which  their  practical  Judg- 
ment and  experience  tells  the.m  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation  bec.iuse  they  arc  afraid 
they  inlshf  be  accused  of  supi)orting  the  in- 
terests of  the  profession  or  industry  with 
which  they  were  formerly  associated 

Let's  get  specific  Energy  is  vital  to  the 
future  security,  progress,  and  prosperity  of 
this  Nation  Coal  and  petroleum  will  con- 
stitute the  dcminant  source  of  supply  for 
most.  II  not  all.  of  this  century  Oil.  coal, 
and  g.is  are  fighting  with  each  other  and 
many  battles  are  being  waged  among  the  sep- 
arate divisions  of  each  industry.  Natural 
pa^  regulation  is  In  a  condition  of  utter  chao.e 
because  attempts  have  been  made  to  vise 
resjulatory  methods  both  impractical  and  for- 
eign to  our  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise Tlie  domestic  oil  industry,  particularly 
the  indei)endent  producer,  is  struggling  for 
survival  and  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
status  of  import  regulations,  the  attacks 
upon  the  depletion  recognition,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  subjected,  like  the  gas 
producer,  to  utility  regulation.  Coal,  so  I  am 
told,  is  sufTering  grave  diCBculty  at  the  very 
time  when  it  needs  to  be  engaged  in  mechani- 
zation of  the  mines  and  research  on  utiliza- 
tion The  i.ssues  facing  all  three  industries 
are  the  subject  of  constant  political  debate 
and  maneuver,  frequently  by  the  prcndlced 
and  uninformed. 

My  plea  to  you  as  men  of  scientific  trrrr,- 
ing  and  integrity,  as  men  of  jjractical  busi- 
ness judgment,  is  that  you  enter  the  politie-al 
arena,  but  that  you  give  first  consideration 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  consumers.  If  policies  which 
are  m  the  national  interest  are  not  jxir^ic- 
ularly  beneficial  tu  your  Industry,  then  ac- 
cept them,  for  survival  is  at  stake  But  if 
policies  which  promote  national  welfare  also 
help  your  indu.«^try.  then  do  not  be  afraid 
I  )  advocate  them  It  is  not  yet  a  crime 
in  this  country  to  seek  an  honest  profit  if 
the  public  is  served  thereby.  It  is  still  pos- 
sible, even  probable,  that  he  who  makes  the 
greatest  profit  has  rendered  the  greatest 
service 

But  finally  be  practical  in  your  politics 
There  is  no  point  m  :.d\ orating  something, 
even  though  it  be  sound,  that  the  voters 
will  not  accejit  There  rre  various  ways  of 
accomplishing  the  same  sound  objective. 
You  cannot  be  a  statesman  unless  you  are 
first  a  practical  politician.  But  one  can  be 
a  statesman  even  though  he  has  been  a 
practic.";!    politician. 

We  can  test  my  sincerity  m  these  state- 
mt-nts  by  inquiring  whether  I  am  willing 
to  practice  what  I  preach  Again  to  be 
specific  (and  tiiis  is  always  uncomfortable  i . 
I  am  opposed  in  principle  to  fixing  price  on 
any  competitively  produced  commodity,  be 
It  automobiles,  beef,  wheat,  or  gas.  But 
in  the  case  of  gas.  the  burner  tip  sale  to 
the  domestic  consumer  is  a  utility  which 
must  be  regulated  and  it  is  apparently  now 
impo.ssible  to  demonstrate  to  Congress  that 
the  consumer  can  be  protected  without  also 
regulating  the  com}>etitivc  price  at  the  well- 
head. I  have  C'-'ucUided  that  it  is  pointless 
to  stand  on  principle  and  thereby  win  the 


praise  of  some  of  my  constituents,  but  rather 
to  acknowledge  that  wellhead  price  fixing 
IS  here  to  stay  and  therefore  seek  a  com- 
promise which  will  devise  a  reasonably  jjrar- 
tlcal  method  of  fixing  price  and  which  will 
avoid  the  cost  of  service  basis  that  would 
be  ultimately  ruinous  to  the  constimer. 
Thus  I  need  to  be  devoted  to  principle  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  it  results  in  being 
politically  impractical  I  should  be  con- 
cerned fir:  t  about  national  and  coiisumer 
welfare  aiid  place  this  above  the  welfare 
of  my  State  or  the  peirolfum  mdvistry  which 
we  regulate,  but  I  should  not  be  afraid  to 
advocate  that  which  I  believe  to  be  In  the 
l>est  interest  of  the  Nation  simply  becaus? 
the  pr-^'grrtm  might  lie  criticized  as  bene- 
fiting the  petroleum  industry  and  States 
in  which  it  is  produced. 

.A  similar  approach  should  be  made  to 
the  problem  of  oil  import  regulatlrtn  If 
oil  imports  benefit  the  consumers  of  the 
Nation  and  reduce  the  amount  of  foreign 
aid  which  we  must  distribute  to  the  oil  ex- 
P'lrtinc  nations  then  I  have  no  right  to 
oppose  them  because  they  are  harmful  to 
the  eronomy  of  my  .State.  But  if  oil  im- 
ports impair  otir  national  security  then  I 
should  oppo.se  them  without  fear  of  being 
criticized  .is  another  selfish  Texan 

Flnailv.  as  we  turn  to  the  larger  picture, 
the  problems  of  the  average  man  of  the 
world  the  problem  of  siu-vlval  of  civilization. 
were  we  not  all  in  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  regardless  of  expense  and  sacrifice 
on  our  part,  a  continued,  even  expanded. 
foreien  aid  jsrogram  to  the  overpopulated. 
underdeveloped,  low  standard  of  living  areas 
of  the  world  Is  essential  not  only  to  their 
survival  but  to  ours?  But  without  criticiz- 
ing the  principle  of  foreign  aid,  may  we  not 
as  practical  men  acknowledge  that  much  of 
it  has  been  extravagant,  wasteful,  inefficient, 
and  in  retrospect  totally  ineffective  in  ac- 
complishine  our  purpose?  As  we  consider 
what  was  spent  and  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Nationalist  China.  India,  South 
Korea,  Brazil,  Lao.';,  and  Iran  for  example, 
it  is  difficult  no»  to  despair  of  the  benefits  of 
foreign  aid  But  when  we  consider  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  Western  Europe, 
particularlv  West  Germany,  we  recognize 
that  o"r  aid  (irobably  saved  them  and  the 
world  from  communism  Overall,  m.ight  not 
we  cease  to  attempt  to  assess  blame  but  try 
to  profit  by  experience  both  In  success  and 
failure  and  determine  to  find  more  practical 
and  effective  ways  of  assistance  in  the 
future? 

If  we  agree  that  mechanical  energy  is  the 
key  to  cjur  own  future  national  progress  and 
prosperitv  how  much  more  true  is  It  that 
er.ergy  is  the  key  to  raising  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  overpopulated.  energy-starved 
areas  of  the  world''  We  could  never  y  oJiib'y 
snare  enough  dollars  or  raise  and  export 
enough  surplus  food  to  assuage  the  huneer 
of  the  world's  average  man  who  is  Increa.'-ine 
in  number  with  such  explosive  rapidity  But 
to  the  overpopulated  areas  fjf  the  world  we 
might  point  the  wav  to  developine  their  en- 
ergv  resour'^es  as  we  have  in  this  Nation 
and  also  show  them  how  to  produce  the  ma- 
chinery to  use  these  energy  fuels 

.S  -me  time  aeo  I  read  an  account  of  how 
an  American  company,  in  cooperation  with 
our  State  Department,  had  developed  a  gear 
reduction  mechanism  for  use  in  India  which 
would  triple  the  efficiency  produced  by  th'ir 
custom.,':ry  rource  of  energy,  the  bullock  By 
hitchinp  the  bullock  to  this  machine  it  w  >Vild 
greatly  increase  the  volume  of  water  pum.ped 
from  irrigation  wells  and  could  generate 
electricity  for  thousands  of  large  commi'ni- 
ties  in  India  which  have  no  electric  power. 
The  Indian  Government  was  reported  to  be 
most  enthu-r-iastic  about  this  invention  and 
forecast  that  if  widely  used  It  could  result 
in  a  50-percent  increase  in  the  agricultural 
yif^ld  ns  a  resvilt  of  more  efficient  irrigation, 
and   by  furnishing  electric  iX)wer  for   hand 
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tools  It  could  provide  jobs  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  natives  in  handcraft  work. 
One  could  not  help  but  be  excited  by  the 
potential  benefit  and  good  will  to  this  Na- 
tion which  would  come  from  this  Invention. 
Not  long  afterward  a  delegation  of  In- 
dians representing  their  Government  paid 
the  Railroad  Commission  to  visit  to  discuss 
techniques  of  oil  exploration  in  their  country 
and  methods  of  conservation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  such  oil  as  might  be  discovered.  They 
were  also  quite  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  exporting  this  oil  to  the  United  States 
so  as  to  obtain  much  needed  dollars.  I 
could  not  help  but  think  how  much  more 
valuable  this  petroleum  would  be  to  India 
If  used  at  home  and  of  the  great  potential 
good  of  tractors,  trucks,  irrigation  pumps, 
and  diesel  electric  generators  powered  by  it. 
If  a  sacred  bull  that  has  to  be  fed  would 
have  the  potential  of  increasing  agricultural 
yield  by  50  percent  how  much  greater  the 
possibility  of  good  from  petroleiun  which 
could  supply  energy,  fertilizers,  and  thou- 
sands of  petrochemical  synthetic  products 
to  reduce  the  load  on  the  soil. 

Recently  I  entertained  in  my  home  a  Saudi 
Arabian  official  who  argued  quite  persua- 
sively that  we  should  increase,  rather  than 
reduce,  the  volume  .of  imported  crude  from 
his  country,  because  83  percent  of  their  in- 
come came  from  oil  and  it  was  desperately 
necessary  that  additional  money  be  avail- 
able to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  his 
people  if  there  was  any  hope  that  they  might 
be  saved  from  communism.  Shortly  there- 
after I  heard  an  engineer  discussing  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  telling  with 
excitement  of  the  possibility  of  salt  water 
conversion  plants  which  might  be  installed 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.  which 
would  supply  limitless  quantities  of  fresh 
water  for  Irrigating  the  desert.  Some  of 
Saudi  Arabia's  vast  pvetroleum  reserves  could 
be  used  for  fuel  for  such  salt  water  conver- 
sion, possibly  utilizing  anticipated  develop- 
ments in  plasma  dynamics.  Additionally, 
petroleum  could  be  used  to  produce  fertilizer 
so  that  with  water  and  fertilizer  the  vast 
desert  would  again  become  a  veritable  Gar- 
den of  Eden  and  would  furnish  food  not 
only  for  the  natives  but  for  millions  in 
starving  Asia. 

Surely  somehow  in  the  future,  instead  of 
offending  foreign  governments  because  we 
restrict  importation  of  their  oil  to  try  to  save 
our  domestic  industry  and  thereby  preserve 
our  national  security,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
find  ways  to  help  them  utilize  desperately 
needed  energy  themselves  and  to  supply  it  to 
the  energy -starved  areas  siirrounding  them. 
In  conclusion,  then,  we  again  ask  the  ques- 
tion. "Is  one  tractor  worth  two  men?  " 
Idealistically.  morally,  spiritually.  "No,"  One 
human  being  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
tractors.  Materialistically.  "No."  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  one  tractor  can  accomplish 
more  than  a  thousand  coolies  and  it  is  a  lot 
easier  to  fuel  the  tractor  than  to  feed  the 
coolies.  But  If  men  of  science,  engineers 
with  practical  experience,  business  executives 
with  judgment  and  ability  will  recognize 
that  through  politics  we  direct  the  affairs 
of  SUte.  Nation,  and  the  world,  and  there- 
fore determine  that  they  will  give  their  great- 
est ability  to  matters  of  politics;  if  such 
men  will  help  formulate  wise  policies  at 
home,  particularly  in  the  field  of  energy  pro- 
duction and  distribution  so  as  to  keep  our 
Nation  strong  and  prosperous;  and  if  such 
men  will  furnish  leadership,  again  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  energy  production  and 
utilization,  so  that  this  country  may  wisely 
and  economically  assist  the  underprivileged 
nations  to  lift  their  own  standard  of  living: 
then  it  might  be  possible  to  give  such  hope 
to  the  average  man  of  the  world  as  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  freedom  and  make  democ- 
racy possible.  Then  after  we  have  shown 
the  world  how  to  produce  enough  tractors 
and  to  provide  the  fuel  to  run  them,  we  will 


have  so  lifted  ':he  standard  of  living  and  so 
added  to  the  dignity  of  man  as  to  be  able  to 
realistically  state  "one  man  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand tractors"  because  he  was  created  ir. 
God's  image  and  was  given  the  intelligence 
to  build  as  many  tractors  as  he  needed.  This 
kind  of  language  the  peoples  of  the  world 
will  listen  to,  tiis  kind  of  example  they  will 
follow.  This  i;  practical  politics.  This  is 
the  politics  of  survival. 


FHA  EMPHASIZING  HELP  FOR 
SMALLER  COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thLs  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  centleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration on  the  new  emphasis  it  has 
placed  on  helping  smaller  municipali- 
ties restore  community  hfe  through  com- 
munity improvement  programs. 

The  Administration  has  inaugurated 
a  program  in  which  specialists  from  FHA 
insuring  offices  visit  public  officials  in 
smaller  communities  to  advise  them  of 
FHA  services  and  to  assist  them  in  un- 
dertaking practicable  community  im- 
provement programs.  This  gives  the 
smaller  communities  the  professional 
consultant  service  that  only  the  larscr 
metropolitan  cities  can  afford  to  hire. 
The  FHA  specialists  do  not  wait  to  be 
called  on  by  the  localities,  but  volunteer 
their  services.  If  a  community  is  faced 
with  complex  problems  of  deterioration, 
I  have  been  i:iformed  that  the  FHA  will 
send  two  or  more  specialists  to  the  com- 
munity, and  will  make  as  many  repeat 
trips  as  necessary  to  see  the  community 
improvement  program  successfully  un- 
dei-way. 

Two  of  the  major  tools  being  used  in 
this  reinforced  program  are  sections  220 
of  the  Housing  Act  for  urban  renewal 
areas  and  221  for  displaced  families. 
Furthermore,  the  FHA  has  informed  me 
that  special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  with  the 
more  costly  complete  redevelopment  only 
•where  necessary. 

GETTIKG    TO    THE    GR.\SSROOTS 

The  FHA  has  taken  the  attitude  that 
the  big  redevelopment  projects  are 
glamorous,  but,  in  addition  to  the  hieh 
cost,  do  not  actually  get  to  the  grass- 
roots. 

To  make  wider  use  of  Federal  mort- 
gage insurance  under  sections  220  and 
221  possible,  the  FHA  also  has  done 
away  with  certain  arbitrai-y  standards 
involving  su(h  things  as  size  of  side 
yards,  and  has  sent  special  in.sti-uction.'^ 
to  insuring  offices  to  .set  standards  ap- 
plicable to  particular  neighborhoods  and 
communities. 

FHA  Commissioner  Neil  J.  Hardy  felt 
that  a  special  ui'ban  renewal  division  in 
the  FHA  was  necessai-y  to  expedite  this 
phase  of  the  agency's  activities.  It  has 
been  set  up  under  Christian  O.  Christen- 
son,  a  veteran  FHA  official,  whose  pres- 
ent staff  of  lb  probably  will  be  increased 
to  about  30  i)ersons. 

This  move  to  the  grassroots  to  im- 
prove our  smaller  communities  should 


be  an  important  step  in  helping  rejuve- 
nate community  life. 

Commissioner  Hardy's  action  points 
up  the  need  for  a  separate  agency  to 
handle  problems  of  smaller  community 
development.  It  also  sets  an  example 
for  other  Government  departments  and 
agencies.  All  of  them  should  reevaluate 
their  current  pi-ofjrams  to  determine  if 
they  are  giving  adequate  and  equal 
attention  to  our  smaller  communities 
and  business  institutions  or  if  the  smaller 
communities  are  being  neglected  in  favor 
of  the  large  metropolitan  areas. 


DISCRIMINATORY  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
ma!ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate 
of  the  postal  rate  adjustment  bill  may 
well  rest  on  what  is  proposed  for  in- 
creases in  second-class  mail  rates. 

While  the  second-class  rate  would  be 
increased  by  an  average  of  79  percent,  the 
mail  rates  now  paid  by  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  would  be  multiplied 
many  times. 

ThQ  National  Editorial  Association  has 
prepared  figures  showing  that  mail  rates 
would  be  multiplied  almost  seven  times 
for  newspapers  like  the  Orange  City- 
Sioux  County,  Iowa,  Capital;  Humboldt, 
Iowa,  Independent;  Kimberly,  Idaho, 
Advertiser;  Bad  Axe-Huron,  Mich.,  Daily 
Tribune:  and  the  Florence.  Kans.,  Bul- 
letin. Mail  rates  of  hundreds  of  other 
members  of  NEA  would  be  multiplied 
three,  four,  and  five  times,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  publication,  the  amount 
of  mail  circulation,  and  the  amount  of 
advertising  carried. 

While  this  represents  the  smallest  part 
of  the  postal  deficit,  it  is  hit  hardest  in 
proposed  postal  rate  increases.  This 
alone  should  deter  the  Congress  from 
taking  action  that  would  impair  the  per- 
formance of  this  public  service. 

Let  us  review  here  some  of  the  com- 
ments of  a  few  of  those  in  the  industry 
who  would  be  affected  directly : 

Lloyd  T.  Page.  Jr..  vice  president.  Virginia 
Press  As.sociation:  "The  Postmaster  General 
has  admitted  that  an  average  79  percent 
boost  in  postal  rates  'is  a  sharp  increase."  We 
agree  with  the  Postmaster  General.  We  hope 
that  this  committee  will  agree  with  our 
thinking  that  an  increase  of  148  to  280  per- 
cent goes  far  beyond   a  sharp  increase."  " 

William  F  Berghold.  the  Rural  New  York- 
er. New  York,  N.Y.:  "Farm  publications  In 
the  category  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  have 
Just  completed  the  third  round  of  postal  In- 
creases and  any  further  increase,  regardless 
of  amount,  would  be  ruinous  to  our  Indus- 
try. This  Government  agency  got  what  It 
asked  for  3  years  ago.  and  presumably  that 
raise  was  supposed  to  have  put  Post  Office  op- 
erations in  the  'black.'  That  It  has  not 
done  so  should  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
private    enterprise." 

Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  business  manager,  the 
Mlssoulian -Sentinel:  "We  are  now  spending 
about  $13.68  per  day  on  postage  for  delivery 
of  our  papers.  This  amount  will  be  Jumped 
to  $53.99  per  day.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  a  substantial  number  of  our  newspapers 
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are  being  delivered  directly  to  post  offices  In 
western  Montana  rejvdy  for  mailing  that 
normally  represents  work  that  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  Post  Office  Department.  Of 
course,  with  such  a  substantial  Increase,  we 
may  be  forced  to  threw  this  entire  load  on 
the  local  post  office  in  Missoula  in  order  to 
save  money  to  pay  for  the  increase  in  mall 
rates." 

Lee  E  Kelly.  Sr  .  publisher,  Thom.isvllle 
(Ga  )  Times-Enterprise:  "Over  the  past  3 
years  we  already  have  had  an  approximate 
increase  of  100  percei  t.  Now  the  proposed 
increase  would  add  another  approximate  349 
percent  to  our  postal  bill." 

Lowell  D.  Mills,  publisher,  Hutchinson 
(Minn.)  Leader:  "The  Postmaster  General 
apparently  wants  to  lower  the  boom  on  sec- 
ond-class publlcationn.  He  Is  pushing  the 
most  drastic  rate  Increase  bill  ever  pwoposed." 

Donald  R.  Coe.  president.  Montana  State 
Press  Association,  Missoula,  Mont.:  "Prom 
the  standpoint  of  the  larger  newspapers  the 
new  postal  rates  might  not  be  of  such  con- 
cern— I  am  sure  I  couldn't  say  one  way  or 
the  other.  However,  it  will  hurt  me  and  It 
win  hurt  a  large  majority  of  the  weekly 
newspapers  in  Montana  and  those  In  the 
other  49  States.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  Increase  will  be  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  bick  and  puts  some  of 
them  out  of  business." 


SPECIAL    ORDER    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Patman,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Everett  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ARENDiO  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Martin  of  Neljraska. 

Mr.  Ford. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boccs>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

8.  29.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Nyu  Choi 
(Ann  Wollmar);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Gregory  J.  Kessenich;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Goe- 
dlcke:   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

8.  245.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Tung 
(Lee)  Chong;  to  the  (Ximmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jellza 
Prendic  Mllenovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl&ry. 


S,  464.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  Interstate  compacts  for  the  de- 
velopment or  operation  of  library  facilities 
and  services;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.        ; 

S.  489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dellarose  J. 
Dowler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  680.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  received  from 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
o-ganizations  and  Individuals  for  special 
meteorological  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  731.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  P. 
Tjaden;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shim  Etang 
Nyu  (Kim  Christine  May);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Athena 
Nicholas  Euteriadou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1990.  An  act  to  amend  section  1382  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
further  protect  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  penalties  for 
malicious  damage  to  certain  communication 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  30,  1961, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  6027.  An  act  to  improve  benefits  under 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program  by  Increasing  the  minimum 
benefits  and  aged  widow's  benefits  and  by 
making  additional  persons  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  a^eed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday.  July  6.  1961,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  review  of  process  payments  made 
on  selected  ship  construction  contracts 
awarded  and  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  selected  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  carried  out  principally 
during  fiscal  year  1960;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission, 
transmitting  the  fifth  Interim  report  cf  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  II 


of  the  Immi^ation  aj>d  Nationality  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudicUry. 

1090.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director 
of  Administrative  Services,  CWO,  W-2.  US. 
Air  Force,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  ClTll  Air  Patrol  for 
the  calendar  year  1960,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  476,  79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  tiie  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31,  1D61.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  11- 
lustrp.tlons.  on  an  Interim  report  on  Colum- 
bia River  between  mouth  of  Willamette 
River  and  Vancouver.  Wash.,  requested  by 
resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works.  U.S  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  March  14.  1957,  and  April  9. 
1957  (H.  Doc.  No.  203);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  one  illustration. 

1092.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
rep>ort  on  review  of  management  of  Idle 
production  equipment  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (FNMA),  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80.  1900  (H.  Doc.  No.  204);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
review  of  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal 
activities  of  the  Atlanta  regional  office  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
September  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Optra  tlons. 

1095  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill,  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens 
In  a  scientific  or  technical  cajjaclty";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  relative  to 
the  technical  research  program  conducted  by 
the  FHA,  and  relating  to  a  contract  being 
entered  into  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-034; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  Oommissioner. 
Immigration  and  Nattiralixatlon  Service. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  transmuting  a 
copy  of  an  order  entered  under  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  13(b)  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  13(c)  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1957;  also  a  list  showing  the  name 
of  the  person  Involved;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U^S  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill,  entitled  "A  bUl  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  agreement  for  facilitating  the  In- 
ternational circulation  of  visual  and  audi- 
tory materials  of  an  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  character,  approved  at  Beirut 
In  1948  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
BILLS      AND      RESOLU- 


REPORTS 

PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  ASalrs.    US..  5786.    A  blU  to 
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provide  for  the  establishment  of  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  673).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Joint  Resolution  453.  Joint 
resolution  relating  to  deportation  of  certain 
aliens;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  672). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  7996.  A  bill  to  establish   a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament   Agency    for    World    Peace    and 
Security;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr,  RUTHERFORD: 
H.R.  7997.  A    bill    to    establish    the    White 
House  Eis  a  national  monument;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  endorsing  H  R  6400, 
relating  to  the  farm  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  niemnrinlizing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  a  Federal  fish  hatchery  in  Nevada; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  proposed  cuttmg  down  of 
trees  in  the  Presidio;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


By  Ml-,  MOOREHEAI*  of  Ohio: 
H  R   8000.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Helen   Veselenak;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr  PILLION: 
HR  8001    A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Manuel 
Calvele    Pereira;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary, 

H  R  8002    A   bill   fcjr    the   relief   of   Naveed 
Reza;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   PUCINSKI: 
HR,  8003,  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Vincent 
Anthony   Czajkowski,    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.FINNEG.'VN: 

H,R.7998,  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Esmall 

Azarshay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr,  HUDDLESTON : 

HR.  7999.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Pletro 

D'Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


SENATE 

M(.Nn\v.  .h  i.Y  X  1!H)1 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  t-e^mpore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order,  and  by  order 
of  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until 
July  5  at  noon. 


RECESS  TO  WEDNESDAY 

Thereupon  <at  12  o'clock  and  6  sec- 
onds p,m.»  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Wedne.sday,  July  5,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


President  John  F.   Kennedy  on  "The 
Meaning   of  Liberty" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  3.  1961 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  day  before  Independence  Day,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congression.al 
Record  an  eloquent  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  "The  Meaning  of  Lib- 
erty." The  statement  was  published  in 
the  July  2,  1961,  issue  of  Parade  maga- 
zine: 

The   Meaning  of  Liberty 

(By  President  John  F.  Kennedy) 

July  4  haa  traditionally  been  the  day 
when  Americans  pay  their  tribute  to  liberty. 
We  gather,  as  our  forefathers  did,  to  listen 
to  Fourth  of  July  orations.  The  old-fash- 
ioned eloquence  of  these  speeches  testifies 
to  the  deep  and  abiding  attachment  of  the 
American  people  to  the  sentiments  of  free- 
dom. 

At  the  same  time,  the  flow  of  ceremonial 
words  sometimes  obscures  the  hard  problems 
of  personal  responsibility  involved  In  the 
day-to-day  fight  for  liberty 

Now  that  the  very  idea  of  personal  liberty 
is  under  attack  In  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  obligation  rests  on  us  more  ur- 
gently than  ever  to  recognize  that  words  are 
not  enough  to  sustain  the  revolution  of  lib- 
erty— that  liberty  resides  essentially,  not  in 
what  we  say,  but  In  what  we  do. 

What  matters  Is  the  concrete  meaning 
that  our  words  give  our  lives.  What  is  the 
significance  of  pious  gestures  If,  through 
acquiescence   or    through    choice,    we   throw 


our  dally  weight  against  the  institutions 
and  Ideas  which  make  liberty  real?  The 
battle  for  liberty  takes  place,  in  the  end,  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  individuals. 

When  we  think  of  liberty  in  1961.  let  us 
not  be  content  with  the  stately  periods  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  orations.  Let  us  not  Just 
talk  of  liberty:  let  us  act  for  it  Let  us 
translate  our  devotion  into  deeds — the  rejec- 
tion of  arbitrary  limitations  on  liberty  based 
on  race  or  religion  or  color;  the  determina- 
tion to  respect  the  Individuality  of  others, 
the  conviction  that  free  discussion  among 
freemen  affords  the  best  guarantee  of  hu- 
man progress. 

We  make  the  revolution  of  liberty,  not  by 
what  we  exhort  others  to  do.  but  what  we 
do  ourselves. 


Gen.  Thomas  Dresser  White 


Debt  Limit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  3.  1961 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  June  26.  1961.  the 
House  voted  upon  the  matter  of  extend- 
ing the  debt  limit.  At  the  time  of  the 
vote  I  was  a  patient  in  the  hcspital  at 
the  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethe.sda. 
Md.  It  turned  out  that  I  remained  there 
for  5  or  6  days.  '  was  against  increas- 
ing the  debt  limit  and  had  I  been  able  to 
get  out  of  the  hospital  and  appear  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  I  would  have  voted 
accordingly.  I  want  this  insertion  to 
preserve  my  voting  record  on  thi.s  mat- 
ter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  3.  1961 

Mr  FORD  Mr.  Speaker,  27  years 
ago  the  then  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  William  C.  Bullitt  was  in- 
volved in  an  airplane  crash  near  Lenin- 
grad in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  aircraft, 
piloted  by  a  tall,  dark-haired,  good- 
lookin'-;  young  man,  had  become  iced  up, 
causing  the  crash  Mr.  Bullitt  immedi- 
ately wired  the  late  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  .saying: 

We  landed  upside  down,  but  came  out 
right  side  up 

The  pilot  of  that  airplane  on  that  cold 
bleak  day  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  Gen, 
Thomas  Dre.sser  White,  then  a  first  lieu- 
tenant. And  I  can  say  it  was  indeed  for- 
tunate for  us  that  this  outstanding  man 
came  out  of  that  crash  unscathed.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  come  out  ri.uht  side  up  ever 
.since.  General  White  was  graduated 
from  the  U.S,  Mihtary  Academy  in  July 
of  1920  and  has  given  his  country  over  41 
years  of  outstanding,  dedicated  service 
The.se  41  years  have  covered  a  unique 
period  in  history,  particularly  the  last 
few  years  which  have  been  termed  the 
technolot;ical  cro.ssroads.  I  believe  it  for- 
tunate that  we  had  a  man  of  the  caliber 
of  General  While  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S,  Air  Force  during  this  period.  We 
know  that  his  successor.  Gen  Curtis 
LeMay,  will  carry  on  the  fine  tradition 
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that  General  Whit<j  Is  leaving.  I  know 
all  of  you  join  me  in  wishing  General 
White  the  best  of  everything.  We  shall 
reflect  often  on  his  unstinting  and 
dedicated  service  to  his  Nation. 


Safeguards  of  the  Innocent — Tools  of  the 
GuUty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  3.  1961 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
8,  1961,  Mr.  Harry  Avery,  an  outstanding 
lawyer  and  investigator  and  very  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Alamo.  Tenn.,  which  is  in 
our  congressional  district,  made  an  ex- 
cellent address  before  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral section  of  the  Tennessee  Bar  Asso- 
ciation convention  in  Memphis. 

This  address  is  so  outstanding  and  to 
the  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
the  Congress.    The  address  follows: 

Safeguards  or  the  Innocent — Tools  of  the 
Gtjilty 

(By  Harry  S.  Aver>',  Attorneys  General  sec- 
tion, 80th  annual  convention,  Tennessee 
Bar  Association  at  Memphis,  June  8,  1961) 
Your  chairman.  Gen,  Fleming  Hodges,  and 
I  were  engaged  In  the  Investigation  ol  a  Are 
during  this  past  year  which  destroyed  a  valu- 
able dwelling — the  home  oi  a  widely  known 
citizen  of  his  district.  At  first,  it  was 
thought  to  be  of  accidental  origin.  However, 
the  Investigation  which  subsequently  fol- 
lowed resulted  In  the  development  of  most 
unusual  and  bizarre  circumstances.  He  jire- 
sented  them  to  the  grand  Jury.  An  indict- 
ment charging  arson  was  returned,  naming 
four  defendants — two  as  principals  and  the 
other  two  as  accessories  after  the  fact. 

Before  the  trial  ensued,  the  owner,  who 
was  not  one  of  the  defendants,  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  Likewise,  one  of  the  defendants 
pa.ssed  on  by  the  same  route  and  another 
defendant  received  his  heavenly  reward  pri- 
marily from  results  of  severe  burns  received 
as  the  nre  Ignited  his  clothing  before  he 
could  escape  the  premises. 

General  Hodges  was  confronted  with  many 
unusual  circumstances  and  rules  of  evidence 
In  his  efforts  to  try  the  case.  During  the 
investigation  and  trial,  other  cases  in  which 
I  had  participated  in  the  Investigation  for 
more  than  the  past  30  years  throughout 
the  country,  came  to  my  mind.  He  suggested 
that  I  tell  you  of  some  of  them  at  this  meet- 
ing. This,  of  course,  pleaded  and  flattered 
mc. 

I  realized,  however,  that  perhaps  all  of  you 
have,  from  time  to  time,  participated  In  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  bizarre  cases 
equally  as  fascinating,  the  facts  of  which  and 
difficulties  confronting  you  at  the  trials  de- 
fied the  Imagination  even  of  a  fiction  writer. 
Therefore,  I  doubted  the  wisdom  cf  annoying 
you  with  a  recitation  of  some  of  my  personal 
experiences  In  this  respect.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted If  I  can  bring  to  you  a  discussion  that 
at  least  has  the  possibility  of  arousing  your 
Interest  In  what  somg  others,  far  more  ca- 
pable than  I,  have  to  say  in  their  efforts  to 
Improve  the  criminal  laws.  Investigative 
techniques  and  trial  procedures.  They,  as 
well  as  you  and  I.  wish  and  pray  that  our 
democratic  system  of  government  might  be 
made  more  secure;  that  our  Nation  might  be 
freed   of    gangsters    and   criminals   who   spy 


against  us.  who  uae  the  8afej;uard8  written 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Gcvern- 
ment,  the  constltuUonB  of  our  several  State 
governments,  statutes  and  Judicial  decisions, 
for  no  other  purpose  except  to  safeguaid  the 
rights  and  prlvUeges  of  the  Innocent  In  a  free 
democratic  society  and  government.  Those 
safeguards  are  not  WTltten  Into  the  liw  to 
protect  the  guilty,  but  how  often  have  you 
and  I  experienced  and  observed  the  irvestl- 
gatlons  and  trials  of  the  guilty,  thvarted 
by  gangsters  and  crooks  who  pervert  the  .'nfc- 
guards  of  the  innocent  into  tools  cf  tl-e 
guilty? 

If  I  could  say  something  here  today — and 
I  am  talking  not  as  a  representative  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underv.ritcrs -that 
would  cause  you  or  even  some  of  you  t<  read, 
"The  Enemy  Within,"  by  Attorney  G;ncral 
Robert  F.  Kennedy — or  "Masters  of  Dt-ccit," 
by  J,  Edgri.r  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Invf-stigntlon,  your  time  and  mine,  In  my 
humble  opinion,  would  be  well  spent. 

I  am  speaking  to  yovi  as  a  father,  a  grand- 
father, and  a  citizen  of  Tennessee;  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  bar  who  has  practiced  law  de- 
fending criminals;  who  has  assisted  In  the 
Investlgalion  and  prosecution  cf  criminals: 
one  who  relalzes  that  he  Is  well  over  the  hori- 
zon of  life's  western  slope.  My  present  desire 
Is  to  make  some  contribution,  however  small. 
to  help  perpetuate  our  free  government.  It 
seems  to  me,  our  Goyernmcnt  is  In  dire  peril 
but  we  should  not  despair.  It  was  In  peril 
at  Valley  Porrre  and  most  every  decade  has 
brought  forth  a  new  peril  to  our  freedom. 
Our  ancestors  have  overcome  these  perils, 
but  this  hajj  not  been  done  without  sacrifice, 
without  amendments,  nor  without  develop- 
ment of  new  laws  and  procedures. 

Who  are  the  enemies  within?  They  are 
the  gangsters  and  criminals  who  have 
brought  a  hundred-percent  Increase  crime 
waTe  within  the  past  20  years  and  who 
brought  a  12-percent  Increase  In  crime  with- 
in the  past  year,  according  to  the  annual 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  reports. 
They  are  the  gangsters  who  have  infiltrated 
Into  labor  and  management,  working  in  a 
highly  organized  fashion  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, sapping  legitimate  business  of  billions 
of  dolhirs  annually.  They  are  more  power- 
ful now  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  some  Instances,  according  to  the 
McCleilan  committee,  "They  control  political 
figures  and  threaten  whole  communities." 
They  are  the  type  who,  by  use  of  telephone 
and  modern  inventions,  can  overnight  call  a 
meeting  with  almost  Immunity  under  our 
present  safeguards  for  the  innocent,  as  they 
did  at  Apalachin  In  1957.  They  are  the 
types  who  pay  fabulous  sums,  as  Mickey 
Ckihen  did  for  a  $25,000  bulletproof  car; 
who  owned  silk  lounging  pajamas  costing 
»275 — 300  suits,  60  pairs  of  $60  shoes,  and 
1,500  pairs  of  socks,  and  yet  not  show  an 
income  of  over  $1,500. 

They  are  the  type  criminal  who  may,  over 
the  telephone,  be  sent  Into  a  community 
within  a  few  hours — where  they  arc  not  pre- 
viously known — and  organize  in  short  order 
a  large  segment  of  its  society  and  thwart 
local  government  by  bribing  corrupt  public 
officials.  You  and  I  know  that  the  methods 
which  can  be  legally  used  by  law-enforce- 
ment officials  have  not  kept  step  with  the 
modern  techniques  of  today's  criminals. 

Who  are  the  masters  of  deceit?  Yes,  they 
too  are  a  part  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  de- 
stroy us — like  a  two-headed  serpent,  one 
running  underground,  the  other  above.  Its 
underground  element,  with  Its  allegiance  to 
the  Kremlin  and  In  control  of  the  whole 
serpentine  body,  spying,  sobataging,  and 
even  ready  to  commit  murder,  and  its  above- 
ground  element  waving  the  American  flag, 
crying  out  against  law-enforcing  officials 
taking  advantage  of  every  safeguard  in  the 
law  for  the  innocent. 

They  all  wrap  themselves  in  the  immu- 
nity of  the  fifth  amendment,  even  refusing 
to   give    their    names.      They    contact    each 


other  by  telephone,  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  If  an  official  of  the  law  is  listening  on 
the  line,  he  cannot  use  the  evidence  against 
tliem.  and  if  he  reveals  that  he  has  done  so, 
will  face  a  criminal  charge  himseif.  Yet, 
they  use  every  device,  inside  and  ouU-^ide  the 
o*  urtrocm.  to  break  down  the  American 
judicial  system.  Contributing  to  the  peril, 
also,  is  the  attitude  of  so  many  of  our  eo- 
calkd  good  citizens  who  fall  to  do  their 
paUiotlc  duty  really  to  fulfill  the  responsi- 
bility of  good  citizenship.  They  turn  their 
heads  to  ovoid  bercming  witnesses;.  They 
com:-lain  to  the  district  attorney  for  the 
slicrhtost  inconvenience  occa.'ioned  by  sup- 
pena,  either  for  witnesses  or  Jury  service, 
and  some  even  per1tu-e  themselves  in  order 
to  shirk  their  respr.nslbilitles.  All  this  con- 
tributes to  general  apathy  for  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Some  of  our  Judges,  honorable  asd  we!l- 
in'.entior.cd  tho'jcrh  they  m.ay  t>e.  contribute 
to  not  only  general  apathy  of  the  ixjpulace 
for  law  enforcement,  but  to  the  disgust  of 
law-enforcing  officials.  One's  commonsense. 
even  without  benefit  of  experience  as  a  crim- 
inologist, cries  out  that  the  certainty  of 
swift  arrest  and  Just  punishment  is  the  most 
effective  crime  deterrent. 

As  early  as  1956,  one  distinguished  law 
professor  and  former  editor  of  the  Michigan 
Law  Review,  writing  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
and  the  American  Mercury  asked.  "Why  do 
our  courts  protect  criminals?"  He  was  criti- 
cizing members  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
for  reversing  the  convictions  of  numerous 
criminals  who  had  used  the  safeguards  of 
the  Innocent  as  tools  of  the  guilty.  In  one 
case,  the  conviction  was  reversed  where  an 
officer  on  an  instant  tip  had  gone  to  a  hotel 
room,  smelled  burning  opium  seeping  under 
the  door.  He  knocked  on  the  door — the  oc- 
cupant opened  it  slightly  and  opium  fumes 
poured  out.  The  officer  properly  identified 
himself  and  found  the  illegal  physical  evi- 
dence in  the  hotel  room  and  our  highest 
Court  reversed  the  conviction  on  the  ground 
that  search  of  the  hotel  room  without  a 
proper  search  warrant  was  unreasonable 
and  that  no  evidence  against  anyone  whose 
privacy  had  been  invaded,  no  matter  how 
clearly  It  established  guilt,  was  admissible. 
Such  was  a  Judge-made  rule  and  such  rules 
have  been  made  about  unreasonable  search 
not  only  to  cover  one's  home,  but  a  hotel 
room  or  a  place  he  rents  to  sell  dope,  whisky, 
lottery  tickets,  a  house  of  prostitution  or 
even  to  conceal  stolen  goods.  Law  Prof. 
John  Baker  White  said.  "This  Judge- 
made  rule  had  set  a  strange  precedent  by 
which  many  courts  for  40  years  had  heen 
caused  to  play  into  the  hands  of  hoodlums 
and  their  lawyers." 

In  Tennessee,  one  search  warrant  is  not 
enough.  It  mtist  be  in  triplicate,  filed  or 
placed  In  three  separate  places  and  requires 
a  rather  skilled  legal  technician  to  draft. 
Certainly,  the  average  police  officer,  even 
in  the  necessity  of  a  quick  search,  could 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  these  un- 
necessary precautions. 

Let  us  see  what  one  of  our  D.S.  Supreme 
Court  Judges  says  about  this  situation :  On 
April  3,  1961,  in  the  case  of  Chapman  v. 
United  States  of  America,  the  Court  reversed 
the  conviction  of  Chapman.  The  facts  re- 
vealed that  Chapman  had,  through  a  real 
estate  agency,  rented  a  dwelling  belonging 
to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bridgman.  On  a 
Sunday  morning  the  owner  drove  out  to  meet 
his  new  i^enant  and  Invite  him  to  church. 
Chapman  was  not  on  the  premises.  Odors 
emitting  from  the  house  clearly  revealed  that 
the  law  was  in  serious  violation  by  the  man- 
ufacture of  whisky.  In  the  State  where  this 
occurred,  the  manufacturer  of  whisky  and 
its  possession  for  disposition,  abrogates  the 
lease.  The  owner  siimmoned  the  police. 
They,  too,  were  aware  of  the  physical  evi- 
dence. They  found  a  window  unlatched — 
they    were    Instructed   on    thi.s   Sunday    am. 
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by  the  owner  to  enter.  While  inside,  Chap- 
man the  tenant,  appeared.  The  officers 
found  1.300  gallons- of  illegal  whisky  mash. 
Chapman  was  convicted  and  ultimately  ap- 
pealed to  the  highest  Court  in  the  land, 
which  reversed  the  conviction.  Justice 
Clark  dissented  saying.  "Every  moment  of 
every  day  a  law  officer  somewhere  in  the 
rnlted  States  is  faced  with  problem  of 
search  and  seizure"  and  added  it  was  the 
duty  of  t'-^e  Court  to  lay  down  the  rules  with 
such  clarity  and  understanding  that  he  may 
be  able  to  follow  them.  In  this  dissent,  Jus- 
tice Clark  further  stated.  "For  some  years 
now  the  field  has  been  muddy  (as  to  rules) 
but  today  (April  3,  1961)  the  Court  makes 
It  a  quagmire  claiming.  'It  fashions  a  novel 
rule,  supporting  it  with  an  old  theory  long 
since  overruled.'  "  He  added,  "It  is  disas- 
trous to  law  enforcement  to  leave  at  large 
the  inconsistent  rules  laid  down  in  these 
cases." 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  Judith  Cop- 
Ion's  conviction  was  reversed  because  the 
FBI  failed  to  prove  that  they  did  not  inter- 
cept a  telephone  message  by  wiretapping, 
right  while  she  was  attempting  to  turn  over 
secret  Goverrunent  documents  to  a  Russian 
spy,  the  Court  was  Ignoring  our  national 
security.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  too  often 
the  courts  are  mdre  concerned  with  the 
method  by  which  evidence  Is  obtained  than 
with  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  offenders. 

In  the  Charles  Rizzo  case  in  New  York,  the 
defendant  with  three  other  gangsters 
planned  the  robbery  of  a  bank  payroll.  They 
trailed  the  victim  to  the  bank — their  timing 
was  bad — he  had  already  left  the  bank,  but 
they  continued  to  trail  him  and  as  he  at- 
tempted to  pay  off  workmen,  the  eiangsters 
with  concealed  guns  approached  him  and 
police  officers,  suspicious  of  their  conduct, 
Intercepted  them.  Three  of  them  were  con- 
victed for  an  attempted  armed  robbery,  but 
Rizzo  appealed.  His  pals  went  to  Sing  Sing. 
The  police  having  caught  them  before  they 
pulled  their  guns,  the  Court  reversed  the 
conviction,  holding  that  although  the  men 
had  planned  a  robbery  and  set  out  to  accom- 
plish it,  this  did  not  constitute  an  attempt, 
but  merely  a  preparation.  Does  anyone 
doubt  that  this  brought  rejoicing  in  the 
underworld?  Once  again,  the  courts  had 
turned  guilty  men  loose  on  society  under  a 
technicality  so  ridiculous  that  the  average 
citizen  could  not  understand,  and  even  well- 
informed  and  educated  citizens  concerned 
with  the  safety  of  the  community,  could  not 
believe  it  to  be  reasonable  or  realistic. 

With  the  investigations  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clcllan's  committee  here  in  Tennessee,  re- 
vealing gangster  infiltration  into  the  Team- 
sters Union  and  bringing  to  light  evidence  of 
bribery  and  the  Impeachment  of  one  Judge, 
there  was  a  sound  basis  for  disgust. 

With  gangsters  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
with  police  officers  having  to  wallow  in  a 
quagmire  of  Inconsistencies  with  so-called 
good  citizens  shirking  their  duty  as  witnesses 
and  Jurors,  with  the  general  apathy  for  law 
enforcement  refiected  by  the  public  attitude, 
with  the  high  cost  of  living  facing  every  citi- 
zen, be  he  policeman  or  other  investigating 
officer,  small  wonder  it  is  to  me  that  we  do 
not  have  more  police  officials  who  are  derelict 
to  duty,  who  succumb  to  this  horrible  en- 
vironment, and  what  a  relief  and  Joy  to  meet 
and  know  so  many  dedicated  officers  to  pub- 
lic duty  and  to  the  welfare  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 

We  could  continue  to  refer  to  case  after 
case  of  Judicial  decisions  by  Individual 
Judges  or  by  split  decisions  of  courts  of  three, 
five,  or  nine  members,  where  a  bare  majority 
changed  the  rules,  made  new  law,  so  to 
speak,  which  should  have  been  properly 
within  the  province  of  our  legislative  branch 
of  government.  It  would,  perhaps,  serve 
no   good  purpose  here. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  be  critical  of  the 
Judiciary,  to  try  to  reflect  upon  the  character 
or  caliber  of  our  Judges,  but  certainly  no 
harm  could  be  done  by  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  some  of  their  decisions  which  have  pre- 
empted our  legislative  prerogatives  and  dis- 
couraged dedicated,  honest,  intelligent  and 
capable  officers  of  the  law  and  prosecuting 
officials. 

Take  the  so-called  Durham  rule  enunciated 
Just  a  few  years  pa.st  by  the  Federal  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
the  long-standing  rule  on  insanity  was  abro- 
gated nnd  a  new  deflnition  written  into  the 
l.TW,  No  longer  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
vould  it  be  permitted  to  show  the  defendant 
knew  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  but  under  the  so-called  Durham  rule, 
the  defendant  must  be  acquitted  if  it  was 
shown  that  the  crime  was  the  product  of  a 
mental  disease  or  defect.  This,  of  course, 
resulted  into  a  tool  for  the  guilty  rather  tlian 
the  safeguard  of  the  innocent!  Within  12 
months  there  were  more  acquittals  for  in- 
.sanity  than  in  the  past  4  years  Practically 
speaking,  it  simply  turned  the  function  of 
the  Jury  over  to  our  psychiatrists. 

In  passing,  we  might  also  mention  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  now  famous 
Mallory  case — a!.>;o  a  District  of  Columbia 
case.  It  was  held  in  otTect  that  even  on 
Sunday,  the  defendant  charged  with  rape 
and  held  for  7  hours  while  the  ix)lice  were 
Investigating,  violated  the  rule  of  the  court 
which  required  the  arraignment  of  arrested 
persons  without  delay,  tliat  Mallory  had  been 
held  too  long  without  arraignment  and  the 
conviction  was  reversed  on  no  other  grounds. 
It  was  not  even  clnlmed  by  defendants  at- 
torneys that  he  was  mistreated  or  that  the 
police  had  used  duress  This  apparent  un- 
reasonable holding  brought  protest  from 
crime  commissions  and  law-enforcing  offi- 
cials all  across  the  country.  How  is  a  prose- 
cuting or  district  attorney  going  to  know 
what  unnecessary  delay  may  be  in  the  mind 
of  a  Judge?  It  is  in  theory  a  safeguard  for 
the  innocent  who  might  fall  into  cu.^t'xiy 
of  an  unscrupulous  policeman,  but  in  fact 
It  is  a  too!  for  the  guilty.  Certainly  the 
safety  of  the  community  which  has  siich  a 
great  stake  in  the  enforcement  of  the  crim- 
inal laws  was  dealt  a  discouraging  blow. 

While  I  was  initially  thinking  upon  the 
subject  of  this  discussion.  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  which  read  in  part, 
as  follows: 

"I  have  been  invited  to  appear  on  the 
program  of  the  district  attorneys  general 
division  of  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association 
which  convenes  in  Memphis  June  8.  My 
subject  Is  to  be  'Safeguards  uf  Law  for  the 
Innocent — Tools  for  the  Guilty  '  Naturally, 
the  fifth  amendment:  the  presumption  of 
innocence;  certain  rtiles  of  evidence;  safe- 
guards In  court  opinions  and  constitiitional 
prohibitions  (such  as  In  Georgia,  a  defend- 
ant charged  in  a  felony,  may  take  witness 
stand  not  under  oath  and  make  any  kind 
of  a  statement  without  being  subject  to 
any  questions  from  any  source,  his  own  at- 
torney, the  prosecuting  attorney  or  even 
the  trial  Judge)  are  some  of  the  safeguards. 
"With  crime  constantly  on  the  march 
and  Increase  in  the  United  States,  do  you 
believe  any  steps  or  laws  could  be  taken  or 
should  be  passed  which  would  still  protect 
the  innocent  and  yet  not  be  so  potent  tools 
for  the  guilty?" 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  replied; 

April  3.  1961 
Dear  Mr.  Avery:  Thank  you  for  your  in- 
teresting and  complimentary  letter  of  March 
5,  1961,  in  which  you  asked  whether  I  be- 
lieve any  steps  could  be  taken,  or  laws 
passed,  which  would  protect  the  innocent 
and  yet  not  be  potent  tools  for  the  guilty, 
I  would  like  to  make  the  following  comment 
on  your  question: 


The  degree  to  which  a  legal  rule  may 
operate  to  protect  an  innocent  citizen,  or 
merely  shield  a  guilty  one.  varies  with  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.  The  balance 
between  the  competing  interests  that  come 
into  play  in  these  matters  is.  of  course,  a 
delicate  one  to  maintain,  Witli  these  coi- 
siderations  in  mind,  the  courts  are  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  the  complicated  proc- 
ess of  molding  the  law  by  interpreting 
institutional  and  statutory  standards  in 
the  controversies  before  them  It  follows 
tiiat  maintaining  a  harmonious  balance  be- 
tween the  two  factors  you  mention  is  mainly 
witliin  the  province  of  the  courts.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  o'ar  large  tasks  as  lawyers  is 
to  discern  these  legal  principles  in  judicial 
decisions  and  conform  to  them  m  tlie  actions 
w?   take. 

In  addition,  on  the  jiositive  side  there  are 
a  number  of  instances  in  which  it  is  our 
pnmriry  responsibility  to  act.  For  example, 
upon  becoming  Attorney  General  I  imme- 
diately directed  that  a  review  be  made  of  our 
Federal  ciiminal  laws  to  find  the  areas  in 
which  new  legislation  appears  desirable 

The  work  is  ncaring  completion  I  expect 
.■'oon  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  legislative 
program  to  aid  In  combating  crime  All 
proposals  are  receiving  a  critical  examina- 
tion in  the  Department  to  insure  that  the 
innocent  and  unwary  are  properly  protected, 
while  substantial  violators  may  be   reached 

Yiiur  gix)d  wishes  to  me  and  my  associates 
in    the    Deiiartment    of    Justice    are    indeed 
appreciated      I   would   have   no  objection   to 
your  using  this  letter  as  you  may  desire 
Sincerely. 

Robert  F    Kennedy, 

Attorney  General. 

No  sane  person  wishes  to  take  away  any 
.■safeguard  for  the  law-abiding  citizens. 
However,  most  of  our  constitutional  safe- 
guards were  initiated  following  a  period  of 
oppression  Our  forefathers'  wish  was  to 
forever  eradicate  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Tliere  does  not  now  exist  In  our  society  any 
peril  to  the  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press;  to  the  right  of  petition 
for  habeas  corpus;  to  the  right  of  one's  pos- 
.sesiiions  and  property  without  adequate  com- 
pensation. These  and  many  other  funda- 
mental safeguards  for  the  liberty  of  the 
innocent  will  ever  remain  secure  as  long  as  we 
have  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
However,  today  there  exists  a  great  peril  to 
our  Government  from  the  criminals  and  the 
masters  of  deceit.  Every  step  should  be 
taken  to  apprehend  them  and  this  requires 
some  new  laws  which  will  not  harm  the 
innocent,  but  will  give  modern  means  to  the 
prosecuting  officials  to  counteract  the  mod- 
ern inventions  now  at  the  disposal  of  these 
enemies  to  our  society.  Methods  doubtless 
can  and  should  be  legalized  to  make  availa- 
ble evidence  of  Interstate  crime  and  threats 
to  our  national  security  by  the  Interception 
of  telephone  and  other  electronic  communi- 
cation between  criminals. 

Today  far-flung  criminal  syndicates  rely 
heavily  upon  the  telephone  and  telegraph  in 
the  conduct  of  their  nefarious  activities.  It 
is  essential  that  these  communications  be 
intercepted 

It  Is  dangerous  to  national  security  to  free 
a  por.'on  guilty  of  crime  directed  to  the  over- 
throw of  our  democratic  government  simply 
because  the  evidence  was  obtained  by  the 
Interception  of  a  telephonic  or  telegraphic 
communication. 

The  present  law  gives  criminals  greater 
immunity  in  the  use  of  the  telephone,  radio, 
and  telegraph  than  any  other  methods  of 
communications,  A  face-to-face  oral  con- 
versation may  be  overheard  and  proven  in 
court,  A  letter  or  other  written  communi- 
cation may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  law 
and  be  used  as  evidence.  Why.  then,  should 
a  telephone  conversation  be  inviolate?  If 
it    is   Intercepted   presently    by    wiretapping. 
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the  Government  Is  not  only  forbidden  to 
prove  the  conver&ation,  but  is  also  forbidden 
from  introducing  any  other  evidence  discov- 
ered by  knowledge  obtained  from  monitored 
conversations. 

The  fourth  amendment  protects  written 
communications  from  only  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  It  does  not  absolutely 
bar  officers  from  seizing  private  papers  and 
using  them  as  evidence;  It  merely  requires 
proper  safeguards  against  abuse.  It  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  me  why  communica- 
tions by  wireless  or  by  wire  should  be  placed 
at  least  In  the  same  category  of  competency. 

I  have  only  touched  upon  some  of  the 
safeguards  which  should  be  strengthened  by 
legislative  enactment,  and  this  will  not  come 
wlthfHit  an  awakening  by  the  general  public 
to  law  enforcement.  Nothing  In  this  respect 
is  more  frightening  than  the  May  20.  1961. 
statement  of  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  when 
he  said : 

■  Heartened  by  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
tinuing public  complacency,  and  encouraged 
by  its  success  in  involving  every  legal  tech- 
nicality to  thwart  the  Interest  of  Justice, 
the  Communist  Party  Is  today  a  unified,  am- 
bitious, and  destructive  instrument  of  sub- 
version operating  within  our  midst.  It  has 
shown  a  brazen  defiance  and  disrespect  for 
America's  laws,  governmental  Institutions, 
and  traditions." 

In  closing,  may  I  again  acknowledge  my 
appreciation  to  General  Hodges  and  you  for 
the  courtesy  extended  to  me  and  for  Gen- 
eral Kennedy's  letter.  I  also  again  appeal 
to  you  with  the  hope  that  every  intelligent 
American,  If  he  has  not  already  done  so,  will 


read  "The  Enemy  Within"  and  "Masters  of 
Deceit." 

It  may  be  that  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  a 
former  vice  president,  was  correct  in  saying 
In  1914,  "What  the  country  needs  is  a  good 
5-cent  cigar,"  but  today  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  capable,  qualified  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral and  their  assistants  who  have  practical 
experience  In  the  Investigation  and  prose- 
cution of  criminals  to  aspire  for  places  upon 
the  bench  and  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government. 


Tabulation  of  Replies  to  a 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday,  July  3.  1961 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tabulation  of  replies  to  the 
questionnaire  I  sent  to  Fourth  District 
residents  has  just  been  completed  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  over  20  per- 
cent of  those  who  received  the  questions 
and  many  vrrote  additional  comments 
giving  me  their  views  on  matters  of 
national  importance. 

lln  i)crc»-tit) 


Nebraska's  Fourth  District  is  primarily 
rural,  and  you  will  note  that  the  tabu- 
lation i,hows  that  an  overwhelmii:g  per- 
centage of  those  who  returned  the  ques- 
tionnaire are  in  favor  of  eventually 
eliminating  all  price  supports  and  con- 
trols on  agriculture,  81  percent  are  op- 
posed to  medical  care  under  social  secu- 
rity, and  over  87  percent  are  against 
Federal  aid  to  secondary  schools.  N°- 
braskas  Fourth  District  citizens  are  op- 
posed to  vast  expenditures  for  foreign 
aid  and  the  comments  many  wrote  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  expenditures  in  the 
past  and  proposed  programs  would  sim- 
ply be  pouring  more  money  down  the 
drain  without  accomplishing  the  purpose 
of  making  our  country  more  secure  or 
putting  us  in  a  better  position  in  the 
world  community.  Almost  everybody 
who  wTote  additional  comments  urged 
that  the  budget  be  balanced  and  outgo 
be  confined  to  actual  income  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  know 
that  so  large  a  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  interested  enough  in  national 
affairs  to  let  me  know  their  opinions.  I 
feel  that  an  active  and  well-informed 
electorate  is  our  best  guarantee  of  good 
government,  and  am  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  returned  questionnaires  and 
a  sampling  of  the  comments: 


1.  Do  you  favor  ri'duciiig  tlir  uinount  of  moru'V  spent  for  foreign  aid' 

2.  Should  roniiiuini.'it  Chiiiii  t)t  ;i<ln  lUcl  lo  the  CN.?. '_'_' " " - - 

;i.  l>o  yo'i  f><vor  n  er:i'1tril  n-  Inn  inn  in  fin.i  pritT  stippfirts'  .     /. "' 

4.  .\rp  you  in  favor  of  Ki\ine  ttw  Socrfl  .rv  of  .\criciiltilri'  the  iwwpr  In  vll  nn  th»  nrw.irrna.."t^ro«",;,VUVjV'"A' '  j-  ";v" - 

M  lees  lh:u.  th..  supiH.rl  vnn:  -.u^  provi-le-i  by  the  IWU  f.-t-.U*,"  .spmer""/'       "^  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  feed  grains 

.1.   Do  yon  fiivora  (loviTiinicnt  pn>krr;uii  that  wouM  work  tinv.ir  i  (•■•■ntu  ill  v  rliniin'itrpp  MiV.i'r"v>i>VfVQnii'o'n"^;,'.V"i ---."--,- z 

0.  Sl^l^w.  .ncre.se  so.i.l  .crlty  t  .e,  to  „rov.,ie  free  mcdi.U  ere  for  l^n^il^l^^J^^^iSil^rSKS^^  ^SJISk^  so<..l 
7.  Do  you  favor  more  public  works  sjH'ndine  hy  the  aovernrr.ent  as  un  antirewssion  n'e.isure'' 

I:  ^:>^z:::Z^'^:riZu::'i:Xu,  Z:Zi::,^^;'Zl'-:-^^''  '""""'""^  coverage  to  inciude-4,(x.i.oooniorc-en;pioyeesr:::::::::::::::::; 

10.   Do  yon  t)elirve  antitr'ist  Piw-<!  slionl-i  als-i  :ipplr  to  l:itH)r  unions'  " 
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SUMMARY 

Many  points  were  covered  In  the  com- 
ments Included  with  the  returns.  They 
boll  down,  however,  Into  three  main  cate- 
gories : 

First.  Most  of  our  Nebraska  people  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  a  welfare  state,  and 
to  the  legislation  which  Is  being  proposed 
and  passed  here  In  Washington  that  would 
control  them  as  individuals  throughout  their 
lives.  Strong  opposition  was  registered  to 
Federal  aid  to  education;  socialized  medical 
and  foreign  economic  aid  programs;  and 
minimum  wage  legislation.  Many  felt  that 
an  Income  tax  deduction  to  parents  with 
children  attending  college  would  be  the  prop- 
er way  to  approach  this  problem,  rather  than 
the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  for  loans 
and  scholarships. 

Second.  In  regard  to  agriculture,  many  of 
our  farmers  feel  that  the  Government  should 
gradually  get  out  of  the  agriculture  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  great  mistake  In  this 
field  was  made  when  the  Government  con- 
tinued the  program  after  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  Most  of  our  farmers  Indicated  that 
they  would  like  to  be  free  to  operate  with- 
out Government  controls, 

Tlilrd.  In  regard  to  communism,  from  the 
comments  received,  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
District  feel  that  the  administration  Is  not 
aggressive  enough  In  its  stand  toward  com- 


munism. Quite  a  number  In  their  comments 
stated  that  we  should  use  force  If  neces- 
sary to  keep  communism  out  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  particularly  in  Cuba.  A  strong 
Military  and  Defense  Establishment,  it  was 
Indicated,  should  be  maintained  In  the 
United  States.  Military  strength  Is  the  only 
thing  that  the  Communists  understand. 

QUOTABLE    QUOTES 

Agriculture:  "The  time  Is  long  overdue  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  quit  meddling 
In  the  affairs  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  Nation  was  founded  on  the  free- 
doms of  the  individual  and  grew  strong  and 
prosperous  under  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, not  by  fubsldles  paid  for  by  taxes  taken 
from  the  people  f"r  this  express  purpose. 
I  would  like  to  sec  farm  price  supports  com- 
pletely abolished,  gradually." 

Communism:  "A  mere  defense  never  won 
anything.  Communists  believe  the  old  say- 
ing: 'Airs  fair  In  Icve  and  war."  •  •  •  stop 
the  Communists,  especially  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  is  a  must.  •  •  •  The  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  into  the  U.N.  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Uiiited  States.  •  •  •  How  much  more  push- 
ing around  are  we  going  to  have  to  take 
from  '^aissia  and  Communist  sympatliizers? 
•    •    •   Let's   stop  being  so  soft  toward  the 


commies.  They  only  have  one  idea  in  mind — 
world  domination — and  that's  been  going 
on  since  1918.  We  have  to  meet  them  on 
their  own  ground.  Tell  them.  'Straighten 
up  and  fly  right  or  armed  intervention." 
Laos,  Cuba.  Berlin,  and  other  trouble  spots — 
there's  going  to  have  to  be  a  showdown  with 
them  sooner  than  later." 

Federal  aid  to  education:  "I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Government  shotild  either  subsidize 
or  loan  money  to  studenta  for  college  edu- 
cation. If  they  are  deserving  and  desirous, 
they  will  manage  to  get  such  an  education 
through  their  own  efforts.  •  •  •  In  Ne- 
braska, the  extensive  school  Improvements 
that  are  being  made  all  over  the  State  belle 
any  genuine  need  for  outside  aid." 

Foreign  economic  aid:  'You  cannot  buy 
friendship  with  American  dollars.  Lets  stop 
this  program.  Instead  of  throwing  so  much 
of  it  down  the  drain.  •  •  •  It  should  be 
obvious  that  foreign  aid  does  not  bring 
friends.  We  are  despised  by  many  nations 
we  have  helped.  Continued  giveaway  pro- 
grams will  defeat  this  Nation  without  a  shot 
being  fired  by  an  enemy.  Cut  foreign  aid 
to  the  bone" 

Foreign  policy:  "I  believe  it  is  time  we 
p!ace<j  our  Government  and  our  way  of 
life  first,  and  not  second  to  the  wishes  of 
the  United  Nations.  •  •  •  I  have  a  son  In 
the  Army.    I  dcn't  want  to  see  him  get  killed 
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In  action,  but  I  also  don't  want  to  see  him  a 
slave  of  the  Communlsta.  •  •  •  It  Is  time 
to  take  poaitlTe  action  agalnat  Caatio.  The 
foothold  that  communism  has  gained  In 
Latin  America  miut  be  stopped  by  *  *  * 
whatevBT  action  Is  necessary." 

Oeneral:  "IX  someone  would  muzzle  Gold- 
berg and  keep  him  from  beating  down  the 
economy  so  he  can  take  credit  for  recovery, 
and  let  Industry  get  a  little  confidence  In 
the  screwballs,  we  might  get  rolling  again. 
Most  of  the  trouble  Is  lack  of  confidence  In 
this  administration.  Just  like  It  was  with 
liooeevelt  In  the  thirties.  He  stabilized  the 
clepreeslon.  *  *  *  I  think  the  Government 
should  stop  all  the  giveaway  programs  and 
make  an  effort  to  get  back  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  people  should  support  the  Government 
and  not  the  Government  support  the  people, 
If  we  expect  to  keep  our  freedom.  •  •  • 
The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  quit  meddling  In  the  affairs 
of   the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Unions:  "Since  FJ3.B.  gave  unions  the 
ip-een  light.  It  may  become  necessary  to  give 
them  the  yellow  or  the  red.  •  •  •  No;  I 
belong  to  a  labor  union,  but  I  also  think  to 
keep  America  free,  we  shouldn't  be  forced 
to  Join.  •  •  •  I  do  not  believe  a  man 
should  be  forced  to  belong  to  a  union  to 
work:  neither  do  I  believe  a  man  should  re- 
ceive the  benefits  won  by  a  union,  If  he 
does  not  belong. ' 


Statement  by  Con^eMwoman  Sullivan 
for  Hearings  on  Deceptive  Packaging 
and  Labeling  of  Consomer  Products, 
OntKning  Need  for  Comprehensive 
Rewriting  of  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  1938  as  Proposed  in  H.R.  1235 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  3,  1961 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  on  deceptive 
packaging  and  labeling  of  consumer 
products,  I  am  submitting  under  unani- 
mous consent,  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  statement  I  pre- 
pared for  the  subcommittee  on  this 
matter,  and  the  bill,  H.R.  1235,  to  which 
my  testimony  refers. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

SfATEMENT  Prepared  bt  Congresswoman 
LzoNOR  K.  Sullivan,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri. FOR  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
on  Labeling  and  Packaging  of  Consumer 
Products 

I  want  to  begin  my  statement  by  express- 
ing my  thanks  to  Senator  Hart,  of  Michigan, 
for  serving  as  chairman  of  these  excellent 
and  useful  hearings  on  packaging  and  label- 
ing practices  affecting  consumers.  I  feel 
tlie.se  hearings  represent  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective Instances  of  consumer  education  we 
have  had  in  the  Congress  in  many  years. 

Every  shopper  who  has  had  to  fight  the 
battle  of  the  best-buy  dilemma  in  the  stores 
and  who  has  had  the  feeling  that  no  one 
In    Washington    seemed    to    know    or    care 


about  the  problem,  at  least  knows  at  this 
point  that  we  do  care  and  are  concerned. 
The  question  now  arises,  however:  What  do 
we  do  about  if 

No  purpose  would  be  served  by  my  going 
back  over  the  ground  you  have  already  cov- 
ered and  discussing  the  myriad  of  confusing 
sizes  confronting  the  consumer  In  trying 
to  buy  almost  any  packaged  food  or  other 
packaged  consumer  product  sold  presumably 
by  weight.  Sugar,  at  least,  still  comes  in  2- 
and  5-pound  bags,  and  coffee  in  1-  and  2- 
pound  bags  or  cans,  and  that's  something  to 
be  thankful  for.  We  can  quickly  compare 
price   on   these   li.ems.   and   on   a   few    more. 

But,  as  your  previous  wltnefw^es  have  so 
ataly  pointed  out  the  careful  shopper  abso- 
lutely needs  a  slide  rule  and  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  It  In  order  to  divide  fractions 
of  ounces  Into  "so  many  for  so  much"  prices. 
If  she  is  to  estimate  even  roughly  whether 
the  large  economy  size  is  a  better  value  than 
the  smaller  sire.  Often  the  answer  is  that 
It  is  not  a  better  value — that  the  lar^e  size 
costs  dlsproportonately  more.  And  thl.s 
answer  always  comes  as  a  shock,  as  if  the 
manufacturers  and  retailers,  after  sponclmt; 
years  educating  the  consumer  to  believe  Uie 
larger  size  Is  always  more  economical,  are 
now  cashing  In  on  that  Induced  belief  by 
deliberately  turning  It  against  the  consumer 
and  cheating  the  purchaser.  For  that  Is 
exactly  what  the  packaging  rat  race  se-ms 
to  represent. 

UTOPIA,  OR  decent  CONSIDERATION  FOR 
THJC    CONSUMER? 

The  solution — Irom  the  consumer's  stand- 
point, certainly— would  be  a  return  to  the 
traditional  and  recognizable  weights  and 
measures  in  net  contents — potinds,  half 
pounds,  quarts,  j  Ints.  etc  .  as  in  bread  and 
milk  and  butter  :ind  flour  and  a  number  of 
other  products.  Despite  what  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchandisers  profess.  I  have  yet 
to  meet  any  consumer  who  really  prefers  a 
l--'h»  pints  size  to  a  quart  or  a  7Mr.  ounces 
size  to  a  half  pound,  and  yet  In  many  prod- 
ucts that  Is  what  we  are  being  offered, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not. 

And,  Just  as  you  can  compare  the  price 
of  a  half  gallon  of  Ice  cream  to  the  price 
for  a  quart,  and  i.he  quart  price  to  that  for 
a  pint,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  most  other 
products  came  in  double  and  triple  or  quad- 
ruple sizes,  too,  so  that  the  consumer  could 
readily  estimate  the  degree  of  economy — or 
lack  of  It — in  buying  larger  sizes. 

Are  we  seeking  Utopia  in  asking  that  kind 
of  consideration  from  the  manufacturers  and 
distributors?  I  din't  think  so.  I  thuik  we 
are  entitled  to  t  aat  kind  of  decency  and 
consideration.  Moreover,  I  think  cou.suniers 
should  take  a  hand  In  this  personally  and 
a.'=k  for  and  insirt  upon  standardized  con- 
tents and  show  preference  for  products  pack- 
aged in  familiar  qiantiry  dc^igna' ions. 

The  Government,  meanwhile,  should  move 
vigorously  and  effectively  to  enforce  its  newly 
upheld  powers  to  crack  down  on  deceptive 
packaging  involving  slack-filled  containers 
holding  an  excessive  amount  of  nothing. 
violations  of  intent  of  food  and  drug  act 
in  L^^rx.ING 

Serious  as  it  is  to  the  consumer  In  trying 
to  make  intelliger.t  choices  in  the  stores.  I 
am  not  nearly  as  concerned  over  the  lack  cf 
uniformity  of  sizes  which  makes  quantity 
ver.'^us  price  comjiari.sons  oO  mathematically 
difficult  as  I  am  over  the  fact  that  on  many 
items,  you  Just  can't  read  the  net  weight, 
and  thus  can't  make  any  computations  at 
all.  Oh,  it  appears  on  the  package  all  right 
if  it  Is  a  food  item — but  Ju.^t  try  to  find  it. 
To  me.  this  Is  Indefen.'sible.  and  an  outright 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent  and  clear 
wording  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Coi5metlc 
Act. 

For  instance,  the  law  now  says  In  section 
403  that  an  article  of  food  in  packaged  form 


shall  be  considered  mlsbranded,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  seizure  and  removal  from  the 
market  •'•  •  •  unless  It  bears  a  label  con- 
taining <  1 )  the  name  and  place  of  business  of 

the  manufacturer,  packer  or  distributor;  and 
(2)  an  accurate  statement  of  the  quantity 
of  the  contents  In  terms  of  weight,  measure 
or  numerical  count";  and,  in  subsection  (P), 
"•  •  "If  any  word,  statement  or  other  In- 
formation required  by  or  under  authority  of 
this  act  to  appear  on  the  label  or  labeling 
is  not  prominently  placed  thereon  with  such 
conspicuousness  (as  compared  with  other 
words,  statements,  designs,  or  devices.  In  the 
libeling)  and  in  such  terms  as  to  render  it 
likely  to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  ordi- 
nary Individual  under  customary  conditions 
of  purchase  and  use." 

.Senator  Hart  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, It  seems  to  me  that  the  Intent  of  the 
law  Is  Indeed  clear.  But  apparently  the 
courts  have  varied  in  their  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  sufficient  conspicuousness 
iif  the  Information  required  on  the  label  and, 
as  a  re.rult,  finding  the  Information  Is  often 
a  case  for  an  eagle-eyed  proofreader  rather 
than  the  ordinary  Individual  under  custo- 
mary conditions  of  purchase  and  use. 

There  are  going  to  be  hearings  by  the  FDA 
soon  on  the  Information  to  be  required  and 
how  it  must  be  displayed  on  labels  of  hazard- 
ous household  substances  under  the  law  we 
pass(»d  on  this  subject  last  year.  If  we  were 
to  permit  manufacturers  to  use  the  required 
warning  words  of  "TJanger"  and  "Caution" 
and  "Causes  burns"  or  "Keep  out  of  the  reach 
of  children  "  In  the  same  circumspect  and 
hidden  manner  as  some  of  them  do  now  on 
labels  giving  contents  and  weights  on  food 
packages,  the  hazard(jus-products  law  would 
be  of  little  use. 

SIMPLE    AMENDME.NT    RFQUIRED    TO    CLOSE    LOoP- 

Hl>LE 

Now  is  this  something  we  can  correct?  I 
believe  it  Is,  and  by  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment to  the  Food.  I>rug,  and  Cosmetic  Act — 
one  which  adds  a  new  sentence  to  the  end 
of  subsection  (f)  of  section  403  as  follows: 
"Tlie  Secretary  I  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare)  may  Issue  regulations  which  specify 
the  kind,  size  and  location  on  the  label  or 
labeling  of  statements  required  by  this 
section." 

That  Is  all  that  would  be  needed  to  bring 
the  information  on  contents  and  weights  out 
from  behind  the  veil  of  tiny  type  in  non- 
contrasting  inks  or  pastel  colors  and  let  the 
consumer  really  read  what  the  package  is 
supposed  to  contain.  This  will  not  end  the 
attempts  at  cheating  In  package  sizes,  but 
it  will  give  the  conscientious  consumer  who 
wants  It  at  least  a  fighting  chance  to  make 
a  comparison.  And  perhaps  then  we  can 
educate  more  consumers  to  read  the  labels 
and  make  the  arithraetlcal  computations; 
and  if  enough  of  us  do  that  and  get  mad 
enough  about  the  conspiracy  of  cruelty  to 
the  consumer  represented  by  these  fractlon- 
alized  quantities  we  ceji  do  something  about 
it — by  refusing  to  buy  products  in  packages 
made  up  deliberately  to  mislead  us  on  size 
and   weight. 

The  language  I  have  just  cited  as  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  In  regard  to  enforcement  of  the 
information  requirements  on  food  labels  Is  a 
par.igraph  out  of  a  41 -page  bill  which  I  In- 
troduced on  January  3  of  this  year  to  com- 
pletely rewrite  whole  sections  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  close  a  variety 
of  loopholes,  some  of  which  have  been  in  the 
act  since  it  was  passed  originally  in  1938, 

SPECIAL    INTEREST    EXEMPTIONS 

For  instance,  and  ju;5t  as  a  simple  Illustra- 
tion of  the  special  Interest  provisions  which 
still  permeate  the  law  after  aU  of  these  years, 
you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  soap  Is 
not  subject  to  regulation  under  the  act  as  a 
cosmetic    (although    some    special    purpose 
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soaps  might  occasionally  qualify  as  regu- 
lated drugs  under  certain  circumstances). 
We  use  soap  primarily  to  get  clean  and  that, 
It  seems  to  me,  is  a  pretty  fundamental  cos- 
metic use.  Moreover  If  you  believe  the  soap 
advertisements,  you  ^vould  also  suspect  that 
•nany  soap  products  ;iave  magic  qualities  to 
make  us  beautiful  besides.  But,  regardless 
of  all  that,  soap  Is  net  a  cosmetic  under  the 
1938  act.  It  Is  certainly  not  a  food  And  it 
is  usually  not  a  drug  It  is  th.erefore.  in  most 
instances,  a  nothing  imder  this  act — it  is  by 
and  large  therefore  rot  subject  to  labeling 
requirements  of  the  iict. 

And  If  you  think  food  packaging  Is  con- 
fusing and  misleading  as  to  weight  and  size 
and  contents,  try — Just  try — to  figure  out  the 
price  per  ounce  or  the  comparative  cost  of 
two  competing  brands  of  soap  in  the  stores. 

We  have  always  since  1938  had  strict  laws 
covering  notice  of  presence  of  artificial  color- 
ing matter  In  foods  and  drugs.  But  not  In 
ice  cream,  butter,  or  cheese.  That  special 
Interest  exemption,  like  soaps,  has  been  In 
the  act  from  the  beginning, 

SERIOUS  HAZARDS  TO  HEALTH   AND  SAFETY 

The  Illustrations  I  have  Just  cited  of  loop- 
holes in  the  act  Involve  primarily  economic 
considerations — being  able  to  read  the  label 
Information  on  size  and  weight  of  contents 
for  purposes  of  compa.-atlve  shopping.  Much 
more  Important  to  tlie  consumer,  however, 
are  the  loopholes  which  Jeopardize  the  health 
of  the  public 

For  Instance,  we  have  a  strong  law  now 
on  the  pretesting  of  chemicals  used  In  or  on 
foodstuffs  to  establlsii  their  safety  before 
use.  Last  year,  we  pissed  a  law  requiring 
the  pretesting  for  safety  of  all  color  addi- 
tives, not  Just  the  coal-tar  colors.  Color — 
artificial  color — Is  an  Important  Ingredient  In 
most  cosmetics.  It  Is.  however,  the  only  In- 
gredient In  cosmetics  which  we  require  must 
be  pretested  for  safety  before  marketing. 
Hence,  we  have  never  had  an  effective  safe 
cosmetics  law. 

We  have  tried — consumers  have  tried — 
since  1938  to  make  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  effective  insofar  as  cosmetics  are 
concerned — effective  in  preventing  harmful 
beauty-aid  products  from  reaching  the 
market.  But  all  we  can  do  now — unless  the 
culprit  Ingredient  Is  an  artificial  color — Is 
to  wait  until  some  or  many  consumers  are 
hurt  or  burned  or  disfigured  or  caused  great 
distress  or  serious  illness  by  a  new  cosmetic 
product  In  order  to  take  it  off  the  market. 

Illicit  traffic  In  barb  turates  and  pep  pills 
is  a  national  danger  ard  disgrace.  Our  laws 
for  coping  with  this  tr.iffic  are  weak  and  In- 
adequate. How  many  people  must  die  In 
head-on  collisions  on  the  highways  or  com- 
mit suicide  from  sleeping  pills  before  we 
really  crack  down  on  the  widespread  bootleg- 
ging of  these  dangerous  drug  items? 

When  section  507  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  was  written  some  years  ago  to 
require  certification  of  the  antibiotic  wonder 
drugs,  we  knew  of  only  five  of  them.  The 
law  specifies  that  ever^  batch  of  these  five 
antibiotics  or  their  derivatives  must  be  cer- 
tified as  to  potency  and  purity  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  However,  we  now 
have  a  number  of  addltonal  antibiotics.  But 
unless  they  are  made  in  combination  with 
one  of  the  five  speclfle<l  by  name  In  the  act, 
they  do  not  have  to  be  certified.  Yet  the 
certification  tests  from  time  to  time  have  un- 
covered Instances  of  .mproperly  manufac- 
tured batches  of  antibiotics  which  would  be 
either  useless  or  fatal  If  used  as  prescribed 
by  the  physician. 

Our  factory  Inspection  law  is  full  of  holes. 

Therapeutic  devices  are  being  marketed 
without  proof  of  effic.'icy  and — worse  than 
that — without  required  pretesting  for  safety. 
New  drugs  must  be  proved  safe  before  they 
are  marketed  but  thty  don't  have  to  be 
proved  efficacious. 


Because  of  the  loopholes  in  factory  in- 
spection In  the  drug  field,  many  doctors 
hesitate  to  prescribe  by  common  or  generic 
terms,  fearing  that  unless  they  specify  a 
brand  name  ( which  often  costs  far  more )  the 
patient  may  get  a  substandard  product 
turned  out  by  a  fly-by-nlght  manufacturer. 

PIECEMEAL  APPROACH  TOO  SLOW  IN  MAKINC    LAW 
EFFECTIVE 

My  purpose  in  listing  some  of  the  gl  iring 
loopholes  and  faults  In  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  is  twofold: 

First.  I  am  seeking,  of  course,  to  point  out 
an  effective  course  of  action  In  correcting 
the  situation  involving  deceptive  or  mislead- 
ing or  inadequate  labeling  information  w  hich 
you  have  been  spotlighting  in  these  hearings, 
i  think  one  section  of  my  bill,  HR.  1235, 
would  go  far  toward  solving  that  problem. 

More  than  that,  however.  I  want  to  ]X)int 
out  that  this  is  only  one  part  of  a  vastly 
broader  problem  of  protecting  the  cons'jmer 
from  a  variety  of  practices  and  conditions 
in  the  marketplace  affecting  not  only  our 
pocketbooks  but  our  health  and  our  lives. 
S'nce  they  Involve  primarily  inadequacies 
or  loopholes  in  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  I  think  all  of  these  problems  should  be 
solved  legislatively  In  one  big  comprehensive 
package — in  a  consumer  bill — Instead  of  In 
the  piecemeal  fashion  Congress  has  been 
following  on  consumer  legislation  since  1938. 

For  Instance,  In  1953  we  closed  partially 
one  of  the  loopholes  In  the  factory  Inspec- 
tion law.  In  1954  we  passed  a  pesticides 
residue  control  bill.  In  1957,  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  compulsory  Federal 
Inspection  of  poultry.  In  1958  we  passed  the 
Food  Additives  Act.  In  1960  we  passed  the 
Color  Additives  Act.  Presumably,  In  that 
same  pyattern  of  a  little  bit  at  a  time,  we 
could  get  a  safe  cosmetics  bill  through  next 
year,  unless  the  situation  as  regards  certifi- 
cation of  antibiotic  drugs  or  the  factory  In- 
spection loopholes  or  fake  cancer  remedies 
or  unsafe  therapeutic  devices  or  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines  or  new  drug  sanc- 
tions or  some  other  single  Issue  should  win 
priority  In  committee  consideration.  This 
Is  not  to  criticize  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate committees  handling  changes  In  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  They  have 
performed  notable  service  to  the  consumer 
In  many  ways. 

H.R.     1235    SEEKS    COMPREHENSIVE    CHANCES    IN 
STATtTTE 

It  Just  seems  to  me  we  can  no  longer 
settle  for  the  piecemeal  approach.  You  have 
spotlighted  the  problem  of  deceptive  pack- 
aging and  misleading  or  Inadequate  label- 
ing. And  of  course  It  Is  a  serious  problem 
to  the  consumer.  It  can  be  solved  quite 
readily,  I  think,  through  simple  amendments 
to  the  basl-;  statute.  All  I  am  urging  Is  that 
we  keep  In  mind.  In  seeking  a  solution  for 
this  one  problem,  that  with  very  little  addi- 
tional effort — assuming  enough  consumers 
can  be  aroused  to  the  need — we  can  go  on  to 
make  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  the 
bastion  of  our  health  and  the  protector  of 
the  consumer  It  was  Intended  to  be  when 
originally  drawn  and  before  the  compromises 
had  to  be  made  to  achieve  passage  In  the 
atmosphere  of  1938.  We  must  make  of  this 
law  the  device  Dr  Wiley  Intended  it  to  be 
more  than  a  half  century  ago  when  the 
original  pure  food  law  was  passed  in  1906. 

I  have  prepared  this  statement  In  the  hope 
that  I  can  enlist  the  support  of  the  Senators 
on  this  subcommittee,  and  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  appeared,  and  of  all  of  the  con- 
sumers who  are  Interested  in  the  facts  you 
are  bringing  to  light — enlist  your  support 
behind  H  R.  1235,  an  omnibus  bill  I  have 
introduced  this  year  to  meet  some  of  the 
problems  you  have  brought  out  In  your 
hearings  here  as  well  as  a  great  many  other 
important  problems  affecting  the  consumer. 


I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  Include 
the  text  of  H.R.  1236  in  the  record  of  your 
hearings,  as  follows : 

"[87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 
"HH.  1235 
"(In  the  House  of  Representatives.  January 
3,  1961,  Mrs.  Sullivan  Introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce) 

"A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  so  as  to  amend  certain  labeling 
provisions  of  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
chapters;  prohibit  worthless  Ingredients  in 
special  dietary  foods;  require  adequate 
controls  in  drug  manufacture;  require 
new  drugs  to  be  shown  efficacious  and  new 
therapeutic  devices  to  be  shown  safe  and 
efficacious  before  they  are  marketed  com- 
mercially; make  other  Improvements  with 
respect  to  new  drug  control;  require  all 
antlbioMcs  to  be  certified;  provide  ade- 
quate controls  over  the  distribution  of 
habit-forming  barbiturates  and  stimulant 
drugs:  require  cosmetics  to  be  shown  safe 
before  they  are  marketed  commercially; 
clarify  and  strengthen  existing  Inspection 
authority;  make  additional  provisions  of 
the  Act  applicable  to  carriers;  provide  for 
administrative  subpenas;  and  for  other 
purposes 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Amendments  of  1961". 

"REQUIRED    LABEL    STATEMENTS 

"Sec  2.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  403 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  'The  Secre- 
tary may  Issue  regulations  which  specify  the 
kind,  size,  and  location  on  the  label  or 
labeling  of  statements  required  by  this  sec- 
tion.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  'The  Secretary  may 
issue  regulations  which  specify  the  kind, 
size,  and  location  on  the  label  or  labeling  of 
statements    required    by    this    section.' 

"(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  602  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  'The  Secretary  may 
issue  regulations  which  specify  the  kind, 
size,  and  location  on  the  label  or  labeling 
of  statements  required   by  this  section.' 

"(d)  Subsection  (e)(1)  of  section  701  of 
such  Ac*  is  amended  by  changing  '403(J)' 
to  read  "403  ( f )  or  ( J ) ';  changing  '502  ( d )  or 
(h)'  to  read  '502  (c),  (d),  or  (h)';  insert- 
ing '602(C),'  between  '504,'  and   'or  604,'. 

"le)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  403  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence 
reading:  'The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
and  paragraphs  (g)  and  (1)  with  respect  to 
artificial  coloring  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  butter,  cheese,  or  ice  cream." 

"worthless    ingredients    in     SPECIAL    DIEiART 
FOODS 

"Sec.  3.  (ai  Section  402  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  'If )  If  it  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
for  special  dietary  uses  and  it  contains  any 
substance  whose  usefulness  for  special 
dietary  purposes  has  not  been  established  In 
accordance  with  section  403(J)  of  this  Act, 
except  that  binders,  exclplents,  fillers,  car- 
riers, or  coatings  may  be  present.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  403  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  changing  'paragraph  (g)' 
to  read  'paragraph  ( g )  or  ( J ) '. 

"(c)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  403  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  to  a  semicolon  and  adding:  'no  sub- 
stance whose  usefulness  for  special  dietary 
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purposes  has  not  been  established  In  ac* 
cordance  with  this  paragraph  shall  be  men- 
tioned on  the  label  or  in  the  labeling  of  such 
a  food,  except  that  binders,  ezclplents,  fillers, 
carriers,  or  coatings  may  be  declared  as 
such.' 

"REQITiaEMENT  OF  AOEQUATX  CONTSOLS  IN   DBUG 
MANUyACTDKE 

"Sec.  4.  Clause  (2)  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
section  501  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(2)  (A)  IX  It  has  been  prepared,  packed, 
or  held  under  Insanitary  conditions  whereby 
It  may  have  been  contaminated  ^ith  filth, 
or  whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  In- 
jurious to  health;  or  (B)  If  it  Is  a  drug  and 
the  methods  used  in,  or  the  facilities  or  per- 
sonnel or  controls  used  for.  the  manufacture, 
processing,  packing,  or  holding  of  such  drug 
were  Inadequate  (as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary)  (1)  to  insure  that  its  identity  and 
strength  do  not  differ  from,  and  that  its 
purity  and  quality  do  not  fall  below,  those 
which  such  drug  purports  or  is  represented  to 
possess,  or  (11)  to  Insvire  that  such  drug  will 
not  be  Injurious  to  health  when  used  in 
accordance  with  directions  for  use  on  its  la- 
beling, or  when  used  in  accordance  with  a 
prescription  of  a  licensed  practitioner  (which 
prescription  Is  consistent  with  the  labeling 
of  such  drug),  or  (ill)  to  Insxire  that  its  la- 
beling Is  not  such  as  to  cause  such  drug  to  be 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded : '. 

"PBETKSTLNG    OT    NEW    DRUGS    AND    THERAPEUTIC 
DEVICES    FOR    SArETY    AND    EFFICACT 

"3ec.  5.  (a)  Section  201  (p)  of  said  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(p)    The  term  'new  drug'  means — 

"(1)  Any  drug  the  composition  of  which  is 
such  chat  such  drug  Is  not  generally  recog- 
nized among  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  drugs  as  safe  and  efflc£»oious 
for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  in  the  labeling 
thereof,  except  that  such  a  drug  not  so  recog- 
nized shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  'new  drug" 
If  at  any  time  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  1  was  subject  to  the  Pood  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1906,  as  amended,  and  if  at 
such  time  Its  labeling  contained  the  same 
representations  concerning  the  conditions  of 
its  use;   or 

"(2)  Any  drug  the  composition  of  which 
la  such  that  such  drug,  as  a  result  of  Investi- 
gations to  determine  Its  safety  and  efficacy 
for  use  under  such  conditions,  has  become  so 
recognized,  but  which  has  not,  otherwise 
than  In  such  Investigations,  been  used  to  a 
material  extent  or  for  a  material  time  under 
such  conditions. 

"(b)  Section  201  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(8)   The  term  "new  device  "  means: 

"'(1)  Any  device  the  composition,  con- 
struction, or  properties  of  which  are  such 
that  such  de\'ice  Is  not  generally  recognized, 
among  experts  qualified  by  scientific  training 
and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  and 
efficacy  of  devices,  as  safe  and  efficacious  for 
use  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  recom- 
riended,  or  suggested  In  the  labeling  thereof; 
or 

'"(2)  Any  device  the  composition,  con- 
struction, or  properties  of  which  are  such 
that  such  device,  as  a  result  of  investigations 
to  determine  its  safety  and  efficacy  for  use 
xmder  such  conditions,  has  become  so  rec- 
ognized, but  which  has  not,  otherwise  than 
In  such  Investigations,  been  used  to  a  mate- 
rial extent  or  for  a  mrterlal  time  under  such 
conditions.' 

"(C)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  505  of  such 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  355)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'NEW     DRUGS     AND     THERAPEUTIC     DEVICES 

"'Sec.  505.  (a)  No  person  shall  introduce 
or    deliver    for    introduction   into   interstate 


commerce  any  new  drug  or  new  device,  unless 
an  application  filed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  la  effective  ^vlth  respect  to  such  drug  or 
device. 

"'(b)  Any  person  nuiy  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  with  respect  to  any 
drug  or  device  .jubject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a).  Such  persons  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  application 
(1)  full  reports  of  investigations  which  have 
been  made  to  show  whether  or  not  such 
drug  or  device  1;  safe  and  efflcicioiis  for  use. 
the  submission  of  full  clinical  records  on 
each  patient  on  whom  the  drug  or  device 
was  tested  may  be  required  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary;  (2)  a  full  list  of  the  articles 
used  as  components  of  such  dru^  or  device; 
(3)  in  the  case  of  a  dr\i£r.  a  ful!  statement  of 
the  composition  of  such  drug.  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  device,  a  fill  statement  of  its  composi- 
tion, properties  and  construction  and  tlie 
principle  or  pri  iclples  of  its  operaUon;  (4) 
a  full  description  of  the  methods  used  In. 
and  the  facilities  and  controls  used  for.  the 
manufactiu-e.  jrocessing.  and  packing  of 
such  drug  or  cievice:  (5i  such  samples  of 
such  drug  or  device  and  of  the  articles  used 
as  components  .hereof  as  the  Secretary  miy 
require;  and  (6)  specimens  of  the  labeling 
proposed  to  be  used  for  such  drug  or  device. 

"'(c)  The  Secretary,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  filing  of  an  application  under  this 
subsection,  shall  notify  the  applicant  that 
the  application  is  efTectlve  or  shall  give  the 
applicant  notice  of  opjxjrtunity  for  a  blear- 
ing on  the  question  whether  lo  pTmIt  the 
application  to  l)ecome  effective,  except  that 
prior  to  the  ninetieth  day  after  such  filing 
the  Secretary  may  notify  tlie  applicant  in 
writing  that  thi;  time  for  action  by  him  has 
been  extended  to  such  time  (.not  more  than 
one  hundred  ar.d  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  filing  the  application)  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necefsarj  to  enable  him  to  study  and 
Investigate  the  application. 

"'(d)  If  the  Secretary-  finds,  after  due 
notice  to  the  applicant  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  (1)  the 
Investigations,  reports  of  which  are  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  do  not  include  adequate 
tests  by  all  methods  reasonably  applicable 
to  show  whether  or  not  such  drug  or  device 
1b  safe  and  efflcucious  for  u.se  under  the  con- 
ditions prescribed,  recommended  or  suggest- 
ed in  the  proposed  labeling  thereof;  (2)  the 
results  of  such  tests  show  that  such  drug 
or  device  is  unsafe  or  not  efficacious  fur  use 
under  such  corditions  or  do  not  show  that 
such  drug  or  device  Is  safe  and  efficacious 
for  use  under  such  conditions;  (3  i  the  meth- 
ods used  In.  and  the  facilities  and  controls 
used  for.  the  nianufacture,  proce-ssing.  and 
packing  of  such  drug  or  device  are  Inade- 
quate to  preserve  its  Identity,  strength, 
quality,  and  purity:  or  (4)  upon  the  basis 
of  the  Information  submitted  to  him  as  p-u-t 
of  the  application,  or  upon  the  basis  of  any 
other  informatic  n  before  him  with  respect  to 
such  drug  or  device,  he  has  Insufficient  in- 
formation to  determine  whether  such  drug 
or  device  is  safe  and  efficacious  for  use  under 
conditions,  he  shall,  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  application,  issue  an  order  re- 
fusing to  permi",  the  application  to  become 
effective. 

"'(e)  The  effectiveness  of  an  application 
with  respect  tc  any  drug  or  device  shall, 
after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  applican",  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
be  suspended  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  (1) 
for  reasons  set  f  irth  by  him.  there  is  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  the  safety  or  efficacy  of  the 
drug  or  device  for  use  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended  or  suggested  in  the 
labeling  or  proposed  labeling  thereof,  or  (2) 
the  application  contains  any  untrue  state- 
ment of  a  material  fact,  or  (3)  that  the 
applicant  has  failed  to  establish  or  maintain 
any  required  records,  or  to  make  any  re- 
quired report,  in  accordance  with  an  appli- 
cable  reLjulation   or   order   under   subsection 


( J1 ,  or  that  the  applicant  or  any  person  under 
his  control  has  refused  to  permit  access  to, 
or  copying  or  verification  of.  any  such  record 
as  required  by  pmragraph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section. The  order  shall  state  the  findings 
ui)on  which  it  la  based. 

•  "(f)  An  order  refusing  to  p>ermlt  an  ap- 
plication with  respect  to  any  drug  or  device 
to  become  effective  shall  be  revoked  when- 
ever the  Secretary  finds  that  the  facts  so 
require 

"'(g)(n  An  order  of  the  Secretary  after 
a  hearing  under  this  section  shall  be  based 
upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record 
at  the  hearing  and  shall  Include  a  statement 
setting  forth  In  detail  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions on   which   It   Is  based. 

•■'(2)  Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  served  (A)  In  person  by  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  (B)  by  mailing  the 
order  by  registered  mall  or  certified  mall 
addressed  to  the  applicant  or  respondent  at 
his  last-known  address  in  the  records  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(h)  In  case  of  denial  or  withdrawal  of 
approval  of  an  ai)plication  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  applicant  may  file  In  the  United 
States  court  of  apf>eals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  such  applicant  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  serving  of  notice  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  be  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or 
any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, juid  thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  file 
in  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  order, 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Cxle.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  which 
upon  the  Jlling  of  the  record  with  it  shall 
be  exclusive,  to  affirm  or  set  aside  the  order. 
The  finding  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts 
shall  be  sustained  if  based  upon  a  fair  evalu- 
ation of  the  entire  record  at  the  hearing. 
If  any  person  shall  apply  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  Is  material 
and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken 
before  the  Secretary  and  to  be  adduced  upon 
the  hearing  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts  and  order  by  reason 
of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  he 
shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified  find- 
ings and  order.  The  court,  on  Judicial  re- 
view, shall  not  sustain  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary if  he  failed  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement Imposed  on  him  by  subsection 
(giU).  The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the 
court  p.fflrmlng  or  setting  aside  any  order 
under  this  section  shall  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  subsection  shall  not. 
unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court  to 
the  contrary,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secre- 
tary's order. 

"'(i)  The  Secretary  shall  pronuili^ate  reg- 
ulations for  exempting  from  the  operation 
of  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this  section 
drugs  or  devices  Intended  solely  for  Investi- 
gational use  by  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  Investigate  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  drues  or  devices.  Such 
regulations  may  provide  for  conditioning 
such  exemptions  ujron  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  records,  and  the 
making  of  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of 
data  obtained  as  the  result  of  such  investi- 
gational use  of  such  drugs  or  devices,  as 
the  Secretary  finds  will  enable  him  to  evalu- 
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ate  the  safety  of  sucli  drugs  or  devices  In 
the  event  of  the  filing  of  an  application  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ( b ) . 

"•(J)(l)  Every  pers-an  engaged  In  manu- 
facturing, compounding,  or  processing  any 
new  drug  or  new  device  with  respect  to 
which  an  application  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  Is  effective  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records,  ar.d  make  such  reports 
to  the  Secretary,  of  data  relating  to  clinical 
experience  and  other  data  or  information, 
received  or  otherwise  obtained  by  such  per- 
sun  with  respect  to  such  drug  or  device  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  general  regulation,  or 
by  order  with  respect  to  such  application, 
]irescribe  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  such 
records  and  rep>orts  ure  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine,  or  to 
facilitate  a  determination,  whether  there  Is 
or  may  be  ground  fcr  invoking  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section.  Regulations  under  this 
paragraph  shall  exen.pt  from  the  require- 
ment of  such  recordkeeping  or  reporting,  or 
both,  except  to  the  ex'-ent  that  the  Secretary 
finds  such  exemption  -.o  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  retail  phar- 
macies, hospitals,  clinics,  public  health 
agencies,  and  licensed  practitioners  who 
prepare  or  compound  such  drugs  or  dis- 
pense or  use  such  dev.ces  solely  In  the  regu- 
lar course  of  their  tiuslness,  operation,  or 
profession  as  such. 

"■(2)  Every  persor  required  under  this 
section  to  maintain  records,  and  every  per- 
son In  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall,  ujxin 
request  of  an  officer  cr  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  p'?rmit  such  officer  or 
employee  at  all  reasonable  times  to  have 
access  to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records.' 

"(d)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  301  of  such 
Act  Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"'(e|  The  refusal  lo  permit  access  to  or 
copying  of  any  record  as  required  by  section 
703;  or  the  failure  to  establish  or  maintain 
any  record,  or  make  any  report,  required 
under  section  505(JK  or  the  refusal  to  per- 
mit access  to,  verification,  or  copying  of  any 
such  required  record.' 

"(e)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  302  of  such 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act, 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  '(e),'. 

"(f)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  is  amended   to  ri?ad   as  follows: 

"  '(d)  If  It  Is  for  use  by  man  and  contains 
any  quantity  of  the  narcotic  or  hypnotic 
substance  alpha-euciilne,  barbituric  acid, 
beta-eucalne,  bromal  cannabis,  carbromal, 
chloral,  coca,  cocaine,  codeine,  heroin,  mari- 
huana, morphine,  opium,  paraldehyde, 
peyote.  or  sulfonmethane;  or  any  chemical 
derivative  of  such  substance,  as  well  as  any 
new  drug,  which  derivative  or  new  drug  has 
been  by  the  Secretaiy,  after  Investigation, 
found  to  be,  and  by  regulations  designated 
as,  habit  forming;  iinless  Its  label  bears  the 
name,  and  quantity  or  proportion  of  such 
substance  or  derivative  and  In  Juxtaposition 
therewith  the  Btatemtrnt  "Warning — May  be 
habit  forming."  ' 

"CERTIFICATION  OF  ALL   ANTIBIOTICS 

"Sec.  6.  (a|  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  sectloa  507  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  ptu'suant 
to  regulations  promulgated  by  him.  shall 
provide  for  the  certi;ication  of  batches  of 
drugs  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  any  kind 
of  penicillin,  streptomycin,  chlortetracycllne, 
chloramphenicol,  or  bacitracin  or  any  de- 
rivative thereof,  or  composed  wholly  or  partly 
of  any  other  kind  of  antibiotic  substance.' 

"(b)  Section  607  or  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(g)  For  the  purpcee  of  this  section  and 
of  section  602(1),  the  term  "antibiotic  sub- 
stance" means  a  chemical  substance  pro- 
duced by  a  Uving  micro-organism  and  capa- 
ble of  destroying  or  Inlalbltlng  the  growth  of 
another  micro-organism  in  high  dilution,  or 
the  synthetic  equivalent  thereof.' 


"(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (1)  If  it  la,  or  purports  to  be,  or  is  rep- 
resented as  a  drug  compoaed  wholly  or  partly 
of  any  kind  of  penicillin,  streptomycin. 
chlortetracycllne.  chloramphenicol,  or  baci- 
tracin, or  any  derivative  thereof,  or  a  drug 
composed  wholly  or  partly  of  any  other  kind 
of  antibiotic  substance  (aa  such  term  la 
defined  in  section  507(g)),  unless  (1)  It  is 
from  a  batch  with  respect  to  which  a  cer- 
tificate or  release  has  been  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  507,  and  (2i  such  certificate  or 
release  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  such  drug: 
Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  drug  or  class  of  drugs  exempted 
by  regulations  promulgated  under  section 
5U7  (CI  or  (d  I  ■ 

'BAREmmATES   AND    HABIT-FORMING   STIMtTLANT 
DRUGS 

'Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  there  Is  a  widespread  illicit 
traffic  in  barbiturates  and  In  amphetamines 
and  other  habit-forming  central  nervous 
system  stimulant  drugs  moving  in  or  other- 
wise affecting  Interstate  commerce;  that  the 
use  of  such  drugs,  when  not  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  licensed  practitioner,  often 
endangers  safety  on  the  highway  and  other- 
wise has  become  a  threat  to  the  public 
health  and  safety,  making  additional  regula- 
tion of  such  drugs  necessary  regardless  of 
the  Intrastate  or  Interstate  origin  of  such 
drugs;  that  In  order  to  make  regulation  and 
protection  of  Interstate  commerce  In  such 
drugs  effective,  regulation  of  Intrastate  com- 
merce Is  also  necessary  because,  among  other 
things,  such  drugs,  when  held  for  illicit 
sale,  often  do  not  bear  labeling  showing 
their  place  of  origin  and  because  In  the  form 
in  which  they  are  so  held  or  In  which  they 
are  consumed  a  determination  of  their  place 
of  origin  Is  often  extremely  difficult  or  Im- 
possible; and  that  the  regulation  of  Inter- 
state commerce  without  the  regulation  of 
Intrastate  commerce  In  such  drugs,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  would  discriminate  against 
and    depress    Interstate    commerce. 

"(b)  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"  'BARBrrURATES     AND     HABIT-FORMING     STIMU- 
LANT DRUGS 

"  'Sec.  508.   (a)    As  used  In  this  section — 

"'(1)  the  term  "barbiturate"  means  any 
drug  which  contains  any  quantity  of  (A) 
barbituric  acid  or  any  of  the  salts  of  barbitu- 
ric acid;  or  (B)  any  derivative  of  barbituric 
acid,  which  derivative  has  been  designated 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  602(d)  as 
habit  forming;  and 

"•(2)  the  term  "hablt-formlng  stimulant 
drug"  means  a  drug  which  contains  any 
quantity  of  (A)  aimphetamine  or  any  of  its 
optical  Isomers;  or  (B)  any  salt  of  ampheta- 
mine, or  any  salt  of  an  optical  Isomer  of 
amphetamine;  csr  (C)  any  substance  which 
the  Secretary,  after  investigation,  has 
found  to  be,  and  by  regulation  designated  as, 
habit  forming  because  of  Its  stimulant  ef- 
fect on  the  central  nervous  system. 

"■(b)  No  person  shall  manufacture,  com- 
pound, or  process  any  barbittirate  or  any 
habit-forming  stimulant  drug,  except  the 
following  persons: 

"'(1)  Manufacturers,  compounders,  and 
processors  who  have  listed  their  names  and 
places  of  business  with  the  Secretary  and 
who  are  regularly  engaged  In  preparing 
pharmaceutical  chemicals  or  prescription 
drugs  for  distribution  through  branch  out- 
lets, through  wholesale  druggists,  or  by  di- 
rect shipment,  (A)  to  retail  pharmacies  or  to 
hospitals,  clinics,  public  health  agencies,  or 
physicians,  for  dispensing  by  registered 
pharmacists  upon  prescriptions,  or  for  use 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  practitioners 
licensed  by  law  to  administer  such  drugs  In 
the  course  of  their  prcrfesslonal  practice,  or 
(B)    to  laboratories   or  research  or   educa- 


tlonsd  institutions  for  any  use  described  In 
paragraph  (6). 

"'(2)  Branch  outlets  established  by  listed 
manufacturers,  compounders,  or  processors 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  and  wholesale 
druggists  who  maintain  establishments  In 
conformance  with  local  laws  and  are  regu- 
larly engaged  In  supplying  prescription 
drugs  (A)  to  retail  pharmacies,  or  to  hospi- 
tals, clinics,  public  health  agencl<i8.  or  phy- 
sicians, for  dispensing  by  registered  pharma- 
cists upon  prescriptions,  or  for  use  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  ;>ractltlonerB  li- 
censed by  law  to  administer  such  drugs  In 
the  course  of  their  professional  practice,  or 
(Bi  to  laix)ratories  or  research  or  educational 
institutions  for  any  use  described  in  para- 
graph (5i . 

"  '(3)  Retail  pharmacies,  hospitals,  clinics. 
and  public  health  agencies,  which  maintain 
establishments,  In  conformance  with  local 
laws  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and 
medicine  and  which  are  regularly  engaged  in 
dispensing  prescription  drugs,  upon  pre- 
scriptions of  practitioners  licensed  to  admin- 
ister such  drugs,  for  patients  under  the  care 
of  such  practitioners  In  the  course  of  their 
professional  practice. 

"  "(4)  Practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  barbiturates  or  habit- 
forming  stimulant  drugs,  who  have  such 
drugs  in  their  possession  for  use  in  the  course 
of    their   professional    practice. 

■  '(5)  Persons  who  possess  barbiturates  or 
habit-forming  stimulant  drugs  for  use  in  re- 
search, teaching,  or  chemical  analysis  and  not 
for  sale. 

"■(6)  Officers  and  employees  of  Federal. 
State,  territorial,  or  local  governments,  whose 
possession  of  such  drugs  Is  In  the  course 
of  their  official  duties. 

"  ■  ( 7 )  An  employee  of  any  person  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  through  paragraph  (6). 
and  a  nurse  or  other  medical  technician 
under  the  supervision  of  a  practitioner  li- 
censed by  law  to  administer  such  drugs,  hav- 
ing possession  of  such  drugs  by  reason  of  his 
employment  or  occupation  and  not  on  his 
own  account. 

"  '(c)  No  person  shall  possess  any  barbitu- 
rate or  any  habit-forming  stimulant  drug, 
except  (1^  a  person  described  In  subsection 
( b  i ,  or  ( 2 )  a  person  to  whom  such  drug  In  his 
possession  has  been  dispensed,  or  for  whom 
it  has  been  prescribed  in  conformance  with 
.section  503(b),  by  a  practitioner  licensed 
by  law  to  prescribe  and  administer  such 
drugs  In  the  course  of  such  practitioner's 
professional  practice,  or  (3)  a  carrier  or  ware- 
houseman whose  possession  of  such  drug  is 
In  the  usual  course  of  his  business  as  such. 

"  (d)  No  person  shall  sell,  deliver,  or  oth- 
erwise dispose  of  any  barbiturate  or  any 
habit-forming  stimulant  drug  to  a  person 
not  authorized  by  subsection  (c)  to  possess 
such  drugs. 

"'(e)(1)  Every  person  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, compounding,  processing,  selling, 
delivering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any 
barbiturate  or  any  hablt-formlng  stimulant 
drug  shall,  upon  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
lion,  prepare  a  complete  and  accurate  record 
of  all  stocks  of  each  such  drug  on  hand  and 
shall  keep  such  record  for  three  years.  On 
and  after  the  effestlve  date  of  this  section. 
every  such  person  manufacturing,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  any  barbiturate  or 
any  hablt-formlng  stimulant  drug  shall  pre- 
pare and  keep,  for  not  less  than  three  years, 
a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  each  such  drug  manu- 
factured, compounded,  or  processed  and  the 
date  of  such  manufacture.  comf>oundlng.  or 
processing;  and  every  such  person  selling, 
delivering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any 
barbiturate  or  any  hablt-formlng  stimulant 
drug  shall  prepare  or  obtain,  and  keep  for 
not  less  than  three  ye«u^,  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate record  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
each  drug  received,  sold,  delivered,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
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person  from  whom  it  was  received  and  to 
whom  It  was  sold,  delivered,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  and  the  date  of  such  transac- 
tion. 

•'  '(2)  Every  person  required  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  to  prepare  or  obtain, 
and  keep,  records,  and  any  carrier  maintain- 
ing records  with  respect  to  any  shipment 
containing  barbiturates  or  hablt-formlng 
stimulant  drugs,  and  every  person  in  charge 
or  custody  of  such  records,  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to 
and  copy  such  records.  For  the  purposes  of 
verification  of  such  records  and  of  eniorce- 
ment  of  this  section,  officers  or  employees 
designated  by  the  Secretary  are  authorized, 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  In  charge,  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  factory,  warehouse,  establishment,  or 
vehicle  in  which  barbiturates  or  habit-form- 
ing stimulant  drugs  are  held,  manufactured, 
compounded,  processed,  sold,  delivered,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of.  and  to  inspect,  within 
reasonable  limits  and  in  a  reasonable  man- 
ner such  factory,  warehouse,  establishment, 
or  vehicle,  and  all  pertinent  equipment,  fin- 
ished and  unfinished  material,  containers, 
and  labeling  therein,  and  to  inventory  any 
stock  of  such  drugs  therein,  and  obtain 
samples  of  such  drugs.  If  a  sample  is  thus 
obtained,  the  officer  or  employee  making  the 
inspection  shall,  upon  completion  of  the 
inspection  and  before  leaving  the  premises, 
give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in 
charge  a  receipt  describing  the  sample  ob- 
tained. 

"'(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  a  licensed  practitioner  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(4)  with  respect  to  drugs  re- 
ceived, prepared,  possessed,  administered,  or 
dispensed  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional practice. 

"■(f)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
exempt  any  barbiturate  or  any  habit-forming 
stimulant  drug  from  the  application  of  all 
or  part  of  this  section  when  he  finds  that 
regulation  of  its  manufacture,  compounding, 
processing,  possession,  and  disposition,  as 
provided  In  this  section  or  in  such  part 
thereof,  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health.' 

"(c)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
331 )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"'(o)(l)  The  manufacture,  compounding, 
or  processing  of  a  drug  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 508(b);  (2)  the  possession  of  a  drug  In 
violation  of  section  508(c):  (3)  the  sale, 
delivery,  or  other  disposition  of  a  drug  In 
violation  of  section  508(d);  (4)  (A)  the  fail- 
ure to  prepare  or  obtain,  or  the  failure  to 
keep,  a  complete  and  accurate  record  with 
respect  to  any  drug  as  required  by  section 
508(e).  or  (B)  the  refusal  to  permit  access 
to  or  copying  of  any  record  as  required  by 
section  508(e);  or  (5)  the  refusal  to  permit 
entry  or  inspection  as  authorized  by  section 
508(e).' 

"(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  304(a) 
of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  334(a)  ).  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  ':  Provided,  however',  the 
following:  ',  and  any  drug  which  Is  a  bar- 
biturate or  a  habit-forming  stimulant  drug 
within  the  meaning  of  section  508  and  which 
has  been  manufactured,  compounded,  proc- 
essed, possessed,  sold,  delivered,  or  disposed 
of  in  violation  of  section  508  shall  be  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  at  any  time  on  libel 
of  information  and  condemned  in  any  United 
States  district  court  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  article  is  found'. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  manufacture,  compound- 
ing, processing,  possession,  sale,  delivery,  or 
other  disposal  of  any  drug  in  any  State  or 
territory  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of 
such  Sute  or  territory. 


"FAKE    CANCER    REMEDIES 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  301  (d»  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  '404  or  505'  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section and  substituting  therefor  404.  505, 
or  509'. 

"(b)  Sectiot.  301 1  1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  the-  following;  '.  or  that  such  drug 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  509.' 

"lO  Sectior  304(ai  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  from  the  first  sentence  "404  or 
505'  and  subr  itvitiiig  Iherefdr  '404.  505.  or 
509' 

"id  I  Cliapifr  V  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  :h"  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"  'DRUGS    AND    DEVICES    INTENDFD    FOR    THE     PRE- 
VENTION OR  TREATMENT  OF  CANCER 

"'Sec.  509.  (a  I  No  person  shall  Introduce 
or  deliver  for  introduction  Into  interstate 
commerce  ;iny  drug  or  device  intended  for 
any  use  in  the  prevention,  cure,  mitigation, 
or  treatment  ol  c.incer  in  man  unless  ( 1 1  he 
shall  have  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  (A) 
a  full  fitateme:it  of  tlie  composition  of  the 
drug  or  constructirn  and  properties  of  the 
device,  and  a  full  description  of  the  com- 
ponents, methrds.  facilities  and  controls  used 
in  its  produr-tion.  (B)  scientific  evidence.  In- 
cluding the  results  of  all  r>nimal  studies  and 
clinical  tefts,  -howing  that  the  article  has 
value  for  such  use  or  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable possibility  that  the  article  has  value 
for  such  use.  uid  iCi  such  samples  of  the 
article  as  the  Secretary  may  require  for 
such  scientific  study  as  in  his  judgment 
should  be  made  to  evalviate  the  information 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph;  (2) 
he  shall  have  a  valid  approval  is.sucd  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b);  and  (3)  .ae  sliall  have  limited  his  dis- 
tribution as  required  by  any  conditions  and 
restrictions  imposed  utider  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ( c  )  or  (  d  ) . 

"•(bi  The  Secretary  shall  study  the  in- 
formation obtalucd  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  and  may  consult  in  respect  thereto  ex- 
perts qualified  by  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  evaluate  such  information. 
The  Secretary  shall  then  decide  whether  the 
article  has  vaiue  for  use  in  the  prevention, 
cure,  mitigation,  or  treatment  of  cancer  in 
man.  or  whetlier  there  is  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility that  the  article  has  value  for  such 
use.  The  Secretary  shall  promiHly  notify 
the  person  concerned  whether  or  not  he 
approves  the  article  for  distribution. 

"(c)  When  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
is  that  there  :s  a  reasonable  possibility  that 
an  article  has  value  for  such  use,  his  ap- 
proval shall  be  limited  to  use  of  the  article 
solely  In  a  reasonable  program  of  investiga- 
tion by  experts  qualified  by  scientific  train- 
ing and  experience  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  article  in  the  prevention,  cure,  miti- 
gation, or  treatment  of  cancer  in  man  The 
Secretary  shall  include  in  his  approval  such 
conditions  and  restrictions  as  in  his  judg- 
ment are  nece-sary  to  confine  the  use  of  the 
article  within  the  limits  of  such  a  program 
The  Secretary  shall  revoke  his  approval,  or 
modify  su^h  conditions  and  restrictions, 
when  in  his  judgment  developments  under 
the  program  equire.  When  such  program 
is  completed  the  person  concerned  may  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  the  results  thereof,  as 
provided  by  subsection  (a) . 

"'(d)  When  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
is  that  an  article  has  value  for  use  In  the 
prevention,  cure,  mitigation,  or  treatment 
of  cancer  in  man.  the  Secretary  shall  include 
in  his  approva:  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions as  in  his  Judement  are  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health.  The 
Secretary  shall  modify  or  withdraw  such 
conditions  and  restrictions  if.  in  his  judg- 
ment, clinical  experience  justifies  such  ac- 
tion.     The    Secretary    shall    revoke    his    ap- 


proval is.sue.'i  under  subsection  (b)  If  (I) 
lie  finds,  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  liearing  to  the  person  concerned, 
that  tlie  approval  was  obtained  through  any 
untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact;  or  ( 2 ) 
clinical  experience  reveals  that  the  article 
has  no  value  in  tlie  prevention,  cure,  miti- 
gation, or  treatment  of  cancer  in  man. 

"  '(ei  'I his  section  shall  not  apply  to  X-ray 
equipment,  surgical  instruments,  radium, 
and  radioactive  isotopes  m  the  forms  in 
which  thpy  are  generally  recognized,  upon 
the  efTertive  date  of  this  section,  to  be  of 
value  for  use  in  tlie  prevention,  cure,  mitiga- 
tion, or  treatment  of  cancer  in  man.' 

"  'rP.ETESTlNC;    COSMETICS 

"Sec.  9.  (ai  The  following  new  section  Is 
added  at  the  end  of  chapter  VI  of  such  Act: 

"PRETE-TING    CO.SMETICS 

"Sec  604  lai  No  person  shall  introduce 
or  deliver  for  introduction  into  inter.^tate 
commerce  any  cosmetic — 

"'(-l)  the  composition  of  which  is  such 
that  such  cosmetic  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized, among  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the 
safety  of  cosmetics,  as  having  been  ade- 
quately shown  to  be  safe  for  its  intended  use 
and  other  uses  reasonably  to  be  anticipated, 
or 

"'(2)  the  compo,sition  of  which  is  such 
that  such  cosmetic,  as  a  result  of  investiga- 
tions to  determine  its  safety  for  such  a  use. 
has  become  so  recognized,  but  which  has 
not,  otherwise  than  in  such  investigations, 
been  so  used  to  a  material  extent  or  for  ;» 
material  time, 

unless  an  application  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  is  effective  with  respect  to  such 
cosmetic. 

"'(b)  Any  perstin  may  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  with  respect  to  any 
cosmetic  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a).  Such  persons  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  application  i  1 1 
full  re])orts  of  investigations  which  have 
been  made  to  show  whether  or  not  such 
cosmetic  is  safe  for  use;  i2i  a  full  list  of  the 
articles  used  as  components  of  such  cos- 
metic; (3)  a  full  statement  of  the  composi- 
tion of  such  cosmetic;  (4)  a  full  description 
of  the  methods  used  in,  and  the  facilities 
and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  cosmetic; 
(5)  such  samples  of  such  cosmetic  and  of 
the  articles  used  as  components  thereof  as 
the  Secretary  may  require;  and  (6)  speci- 
mens of  the  labeling  proposed  to  be  used 
for  such  cosmetic. 

"  '(c>  The  Secretary,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  filing  of  an  application  under  this 
subsection,  shall  notify  the  applicant  that 
the  application  is  effective  or  shall  give  the 
applicant  notice  of  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  question  whether  to  permit  the 
application  to  become  effective,  except  that 
prior  to  the  ninetieth  day  after  such  filing 
the  Secretary  may  notify  the  applicant  in 
writing  that  the  time  for  action  by  him  has 
been  extended  to  such  time  (not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  filing  the  application)  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  enable  him  to  study  and 
investigate  the  application. 

"'(di(li  If  the  .Secretary  finds,  after  due 
notice  to  the  applicant  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  (A)  the  in- 
vestigations, reports  of  which  are  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b).  do  not  include  adequ.ite 
tests  by  all  methods  reasonably  applicable  to 
show  whether  or  not  such  cosmetic  is  safe 
for  its  intended  usf  and  other  uses  reason- 
ably to  be  anticipated;  (Bi  the  results  of 
such  tests  show  that  such  cosmetic  is  un- 
safe for  any  such  u.se  or  do  not  show  tha* 
such  cosmetic  Is  safe  for  such  uses:  (C)  the 
methods  used  in.  and  the  facilities  and 
controls  used  for,  the  manufacture,  process- 
ing,  and    packing   of  such    cosmetic   are    in- 
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adequate  to  preserve  Its  Identity,  strength, 
quality,  and  purity;  or  (D)  ufxDn  the  baais 
of  the  information  submitted  to  him  as  part 
of  the  application,  or  upon  the  basis  of  any 
other  Information  before  him  with  respect 
to  such  cosmetic,  he  has  insufficient  Informa- 
tion to  determine  whether  such  cosmetic  Is 
safe  for  Its  Intended  use  and  other  uses 
reasonably  to  be  anticipated,  he  shall,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  application, 
issue  an  order  refus  ng  to  permit  the  ap- 
plication to  become  eifective. 

"'(2)  A  cosmetic  shall  be  deemed  unsafe 
and  an  application  with  respect  to  it  may 
not  become  effective — 

"  '  (  A  )  if  Its  intended  use  or  any  use  which 
can  reasonably  be  anticipated  will  or  may 
result  In  Ingestion  of  all  or  part  of  such 
cosmetic  and  (1)  the  cosmetic  Is  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  Induce  cancer  when  In- 
gested by  man  or  anljual  or  (ii)  It  Is  found 
by  the  Secretary.  aft<T  tests  which  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  evaluation  of  safety  of  cos- 
metics, to  Induce  cancer  In  man  or  animal, 
or 

"■(B)  if  Its  Intendetl  use  or  any  use  which 
can  reasonably  be  anticipated  will  not  result 
in  Ingestion  of  any  part  of  such  cosmetic 
and.  after  testa  whlca  are  appropriate  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  uafety  of  cosmetics  for 
any  such  use,  or  after  other  relevant  ex- 
posure of  man  or  animal  to  such  cosmetic. 
it  Is  found  by  the  Se<;retary  to  Induce  can- 
cer In  man  or  animal. 

"'(3)  An  application  with  respect  to  a 
cosmetic  may  not  become  effective  If  the  data 
before  the  Secretary  show  that  Its  Intended 
use  or  any  use  which  can  reasonably  be  an- 
ticipated would  prorrote  deception  of  the 
consumer  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  would 
otherwise  result  In  misbranding  or  adultera- 
tion within  the  mean:ng  of  this  Act. 

"■(e)  The  effectiveness  of  an  application 
with  respect  to  any  cosmetic  shall,  after  due 
notice  and  opp>ortunlty  for  hearing  to  the 
applicant,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  be 
suspended  If  the  Secr£  tary  finds  that  ( 1 )  for 
reasons  set  forth  by  him,  there  Is  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  safei.y  of  the  cosmetic  for 
Its  intended  use  or  any  other  use  reasonably 
to  be  anticipated,  or  (2)  the  application  con- 
tains any  untrue  stf.tement  of  a  material 
Xact. 

■■  '(f)  An  order  refusing  to  permit  an  ap- 
plication with  respect  to  any  cosmetic  to 
become  effective  shal".  be  revoked  whenever 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  facts  so  require. 
'■'(g)(1)  An  order  of  the  Secretary  after 
a  hearing  under  this  section  shall  be  based 
upon  a  fair  evaluaticn  of  the  entire  record 
at  the  hearing  and  shall  Include  a  statement 
setting  forth  in  detai:  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions on  which  it  Is  based. 

"'(2)  Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  serve<l  (A)  in  person  by  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  (B)  by  mailing  the 
order  by  registered  mall  or  certified  mail 
addressed  to  the  applicant  or  respondent  at 
his  last-known  addret£  In  the  records  of  the 
Secretary. 

"'(h)  In  case  of  denial  or  withdrawal  of 
approval  of  an  applli^tion  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  applicant  nay  file  In  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  such  appUcarit  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  bus.ness.  within  sixty  days 
after  serving  of  notice  of  such  order,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary be  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  lor  that  purpose,  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  file  In  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  order,  as 
provided  in  section  2.12  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Upon  tiie  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion the  court  shall  h:ive  Jurisdiction,  which 
upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  It  shall 
be  exclusive,  to  affirm  or  set  aside  the  order. 


The  finding  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts 
shall  be  sustained  if  based  upon  a  fair  evalu- 
ation of  the  entire  record  at  the  hearing.  If 
any  person  shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave 
to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and  shsdl  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such 
additional  evidence  is  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  ad- 
duce such  evidence  In  the  proceeding  before 
the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order  such  ad- 
ditional evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing 
in  such  manner  and  UF>on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper. 
The  Secretary  may  modify  his  findings  as  to 
t"Yie  facts  and  order  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file 
wit'n  the  court  such  modified  findings  and 
order.  The  court,  on  judicial  review,  shall 
rot  sustain  the  order  of  the  Secretiiry  If  he 
failed  to  comply  with  any  requirement  im- 
posed on  him  by  subsection  (g)(1).  The 
Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside  any  order  under  this  section 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
cei  tiorarl  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court  to  the  contrary,  operate 
as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  order. 

"■(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations for  exempting  from  the  operation  of 
this  section  cosmetics  Intended  solely  for 
investigational  use  by  experts  qualified  by 
Eclentlflc  training  and  experience  to  Investi- 
gate the  safety  of  rosmetlcs.' 

"(b)  Section  201(1)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  to  a 
period  and  deleting  the  words  'except  that 
such  term  shall  not  Include  soap.' 

"(c)   Section  301  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (d) 
thereof  '404  or  505"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '404.  505.  or  604". 

"(2)  by  Inserting  '604,'  In  paragraph  (J) 
after  '507'. 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(p)  The  using,  on  the  labeling  of  any 
cosmetic  or  in  any  advertising  relating  to 
such  cosmetic,  of  any  representation  or  sug- 
gestion that  an  application  with  respect  to 
such  cosmetic  is  effective  under  section  604, 
or  that  such  cosmetic  compiles  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  section." 

"(d)   Section  304  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a) 
thereof  '404  or  505'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '404.  505.  or  604'. 

"(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (d) 
thereof  '404  or  505'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '404,  505,  or  604'. 

"(e)   Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  changing  the  semicolon  tifter  the 
word  'usual'  in  sulasectlon  (a)  to  a  period, 
and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  by  changing  subsection  (e)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"■(e)  If  It  Is,  or  It  bears  or  contains,  a 
color  additive  which  is  unsafe  within  the 
meaning  of  section  70e(a)'. 

■'(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(f)  If  It  is  a  cosmetic  to  which  the 
provisions  of  section  604  apply  but  with  re- 
spyect  to  which  an  application  is  not  effective 
under  such  section." 

"(f)  Section  602  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

"'(e)  Unless  its  labeling  bears  (1)  the 
common  or  usual  name  of  the  cosmetic 
chemicals,  and  <2)  In  case  It  Is  fabricated 
from  two  or  more  Ingredients,  the  common 
or  usual  name  of  each  such  Ingredient:  Pro- 
vided.  That  to  the  extent  that  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  clause  (2)  of  this 
paragraph  Is  Impracticable,  or  results  Ir.  de- 
ception or  unfair  competition,  or  Is  not  In 


the  best  Interest  of  the  constuner.  exemp- 
tions shall  be  established  by  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary.' 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  STTBPENA  POWKR 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is 
ftirther  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"  (q)  The  refusal  to  attend  and  testify  or 
to  produce  documents  in  obedience  to  a 
&ub;>ena  authorized  by  section  701(c)  as 
amended.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  302  of  such 
Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
'and'  before  '(J)'  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section, changing  the  period  to  a  comma, 
and  adding  'and  ( q ) '. 

"(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  701  of  such 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
'(1)'  after  '(C)'  and  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  subsection  the  following: 

"  '(21  So  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  any  such  hearings,  the  Secretary 
or  such  officer  or  employee  as  he  may  desig- 
nate for  the  purpose  is  empowered  to  sign 
and  isrue  subpenas  compelling  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  requir- 
ing the  production  of  any  books.  p>apers.  or 
other  documents  which  he  deems  relevant  or 
material  to  the  inquiry.  Such  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
documents  may  be  required  from  any  place 
in  the  United  States  or  any  territory,  Dis- 
trict, or  possession  thereof  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing. 

"  'i3i  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to  any  person,  the 
Secretary  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  hearing  Is  carried  on, 
or  where  such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or 
carries  on  business,  to  require  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  pap>er8.  and  other  documents. 
Any  such  court  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
Euch  person  to  appear  before  the  Secretary 
or  officer  or  employee  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary there  to  produce  documents,  if  so 
ordered,  or  to  give  testimony  touching  the 
matter  upon  which  the  hearing  is  being 
held;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  cf 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as 
a  contempt  Uiereof.  All  process  in  any  such 
case  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district 
whereof  such  person  is  an  Inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found  ' 

"Sbc.  11.  Section  703  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  second  prcvlso 
which  reads:  'Provided  further.  That  carriers 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  by  reason  of  their  receipt,  car- 
riage, holding,  or  delivery  of  food,  drugs, 
devices,  or  cosmetics  In  the  usual  course  cf 
bxisiness  as  carriers.' 

"factobt  iwspBcnoH 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  first  sentence  cf  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  704  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'For  purposes  of  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act,  officers  or  employees  duly 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  upon  present- 
ing appropriate  credentials  and  a  written 
notice  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in 
charge,  are  authorized  (1)  to  enter,  at  rea- 
sonable times,  any  factory,  warehouse,  or 
establishment  in  which  food,  drugs,  devices, 
or  cosmetics  are  m.anufactured.  processed. 
packed,  or  held,  for  Introduction  into  inter- 
state commerce  or  are  held  after  such  in- 
troduction, or  to  enter  any  consulting  labora- 
tory, or  to  enter  any  vehicle  being  used  to 
transport  or  hold  such  food,  drugs,  devices, 
or  cosmetics  in  Interstate  commerce;  and 
(2)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  limits  and  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  such  factory,  warehouse,  establish- 
ment, consulting  laboratory,  or  vehicle  and 
all  pertinent  equipment,  finished  and  un- 
finished materials,  containers,  and  labeling 
therein,  and  all  records,  files,  papers,  proc- 
esses, controls,  facilities,  and  things  therein 
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bearing  on  whether  articles  which  are  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act,  or  which  may  not  be  manufac- 
tured, Introduced  into  Interstate  commerce, 
or  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  reason  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  have  been  or  are  being 
manufactured,  processed,  packed,  trans- 
ported, or  held  In  any  such  place." 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  704  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  Upon  completion  of  any  such  In- 
spection of  a  factory,  warehouse,  consulting 
laboratory,  or  other  establishment,  and  prior 
to  leaving  the  premises,  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee making  the  Inspection  shall  give  to 
the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge  a 
report  In  writing  setting  forth  any  condi- 
tions or  practices  observed  by  him  which,  in 
his  Judgment,  Indicate  that  any  food,  drug, 
device,  or  cosmetic  in  such  establishment 
(1)  consists  In  whole  or  In  part  of  any  filthy, 
putrid,  or  decomposed  substance,  or  (2)  has 
been  prepared,  packed,  or  held  under  in- 
sanitary conditions  whereby  It  may  have 
become  contaminated  with  filth,  or  whereby 
It  may  have  been  rendered  injurious  to 
health,  or  (3),  In  the  case  of  drugs,  has  been 
or  Is  being  manufactured,  processed,  packed, 
or  held  under  conditions  which  may  cause 
such  drug  to  be  adulterated  within  the 
meaning  of  section  501(a)(2)(B)  of  this 
Act.' 

"(c)  Section  704  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   subsection: 

"'(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'consulting  laboratory'  means  a  laboratory 
which,  for  a  fee  or  other  remuneration,  per- 
forms assays  or  other  laboratory  services  for 
a  manufacturer,  processor,  or  compounder  of 
drugs,  if  such  manufacturer,  processor,  or 
compounder  owns  or  has  under  his  control 
an  establishment  which  (other  than  as  a 
consulting  laboratory)  is  subject  to  inspec- 
tion under  this  section." 

"(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  302  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '(f).". 
"iMSPEcnoN  or  foreign  MANurAcriniERs 

"Sec.  13.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  801  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'If  it  appears 
from  the  examination  of  such  samples  or 
otherwise  that  ( 1 )  such  article  has  been 
manufactured,  processed,  or  packed  under 
insanitary  conditions,  or  (2)  such  article  Is 
forbidden  or  restricted  In  sale  in  the  country 
in  which  it  was  produced  or  from  which  It 
was  exported,  (3)  such  article  is  adulterated, 
mlsbranded,  or  in  violation  of  section  505,  or 
(4)  such  article  has  been  manufactured, 
processed,  packed,  or  held  in  any  factory, 
warehouse  or  establishment  that  refuses  to 
allow  reasonable  inspection  upon  request 
of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  then  such  article 
shall  be  refused  admission,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)    of  this  section." 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  August  1,  1947,  Public  Law  313,  Eightieth 
Congress,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  'The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized 
to  establish  and  fix  compensation  for  ten 
additional  scientific  or  professional  positions 
In  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  each 
such  position  being  established  to  effectuate 
t^ose  research  and  development  functions 
of  such  agency  which  require  the  services 
of  specially  qualified  personnel." 

"(b)  Section  505  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1105).  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof : 

"  'The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed  by 
this  section,  to  place  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  one  additional  position  in 
grade    OG-18,    two    additional    positions    In 


grade  GS-17,  and  seven  additional  positions 
at  GS-16,  all  ot  which  shall  be  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule.  Such  positions  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  positions  author- 
ized to  be  placed  in  such  grades  by  subsec- 
tion (b),' 

"effective  dates 

"Sec.  15.  Tlie  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 4,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
2,  3,  6,  7.  and  8  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  after 
enactment  of  this  Act:  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  5  and  9  shall  take  effect 
on  the  three  liundred  and  sixtieth  day  after 
enactment  of  this  Act." 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  3.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  July  1,  1961: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger  Fifth 

District.  Texas) 

July  1,  1961. — The  case  for  the  Dallas  Fed- 
eral Building  was  my  subject  in  a  special  or- 
der on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  As  reported 
earlier  (see  newsletter  of  June  17,  1961),  this 
action  was  a  responsibility  forced  upon  me 
as  I  saw  it,  by  a  political  party  line  vote  re- 
jecting authorization  of  the  building,  after 
approval  and  reapproval  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. My  presentation  in  the  name  of  thp  1 
million  people  of  the  Fifth  District,  and  the 
several  million  served  by  Dallas  Federal 
courts  and  officers,  stressed  the  merits  of  the 
building:  (1)  Convenience  and  efficiency— 
a  centralized  location  of  17  widely  scattered 
agencies  and  Federal  courts  will  better  serve 
those  needing  and  seeking  Federal  help,  and 
improve  the  convenience,  efficiency,  and 
comfort  of  Federal  personnel;  (2)  economy — 
rental  savings  of  $990,000  per  year,  plus 
$870,000  refurbishing  of  the  present  build- 
ing at  1114  Commerce,  anyway,  and  a  cost 
annually  of  $2.35  per  square  foot  compared 
to  approximately  $5  Dallas  going  rate.  If 
leased:  (3)  good  government — this  point  is 
the  most  important  and  had  better  be  clear- 
ly understood  by  every  citizen,  particularly 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  wiiose  main 
contact  with  the  Government  is  i>aying 
taxes.  This  issue,  like  many,  can  be  simply 
stated  or  complicated  and  distorted  nut  of 
all  understandable  shape,  even  by  the  well 
meaning. 

The  issue  at  stake:  Do  we  have  government 
based  on  fact  and  merit  or  do  we  have  "power 
politics,"  the  rewarding  or  punishing  of  dis- 
tricts and  individuals,  and  their  political 
leaders  making  deals  outside  the  normal  leg- 
i.=;lative  process.  Note  at  this  point  the  con- 
cern of  certain  Dallas  leaders,  whomever 
they  may  be,  that  my  speaking  out  and  call- 
ing attention  to  the  merits  of  the  building 
and  its  political  rejection,  might  Jeopardize 
the  attainment  of  the  building  and  or 
alienate  certain  political  leaders.  Realize, 
too,  then,  the  capitulation  of  these  people  to 
power  politics,  rather  than  representative 
government  (the  Republic  within  a  democ- 
racy). Imagine  some  being  so  cowed  by  and 
fearful  of  the  power  of  political  leaders  that 
they  would  prefer  to  agree  to  deals,  to  wait 
until  "the  building  is  given  to  us." 


On  the  other  hand,  where  are  those  who 
believe  that  Federal  buildings  are  studied 
and  approved  by  legislative  process  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  on  the  ba.>iis 
of  fact  and  merit?  I  choose  to  believe  thft 
I  represent  far  more  of  the  latter  than  the 
former  For  my  jiart.  so  long  as  I  am  the 
Member  of  CoiigreFs  representing  the  Fifth 
District.  I  shall  vote  on  the  basis  of  merit 
There  will  be  no  deals  rmtslde  the  normal 
legislative  process,  and  no  fear,  intimidation. 
(ir  reprisals  So  long  as  mo.st  Dallas  citizeiLs 
ijelieve  this,  sn  long  will  I  be  wlUir.g  to  rep- 
resent the  Fifth  District,  and  no  power  on 
earth  will  intimidate  me,  coerce  me,  or  cau.'t.- 
me  to  change  position  ajiart  from  the  merit 
of  the  proposal  By  doing  this  I  can  (jrotcct 
the  workingrn;in  from  a  dictatorial  labor 
boss,  I  can  protect  the  voiceless  thovLsand.*. 
from  the  selfishness  or  greed  of  misguided 
businessmen  and  business  interests,  and, 
most  of  all,  I  can  protect  and  preserve  our 
constitutional  Government,  which  alone  as- 
sures our  personal  freedom,  dignity,  and 
opportunity 

The  Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill.  19G2,  involved  a  43-page  bill,  a  73-page 
report,  and  6  volumes  of  printed  documen- 
tary testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  The  total  cost  of  this  national 
defense  bill  Is  $42,942  million  ($43  billion  i. 
which  is  $2,427  million  more  than  last  year 
and  approximately  $6  million  less  than  re- 
quested In  the  budget  Understandable 
breakdowns  in  two  ways: 

First,  by  function:  Personnel.  $12,050  mil- 
lion: operation  and  maintenance.  $10,937 
million:  procurement.  $14,881  million:  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation. 
$4,842  million. 

Second,  by  organization:  Army,  $10,359 
million:  Navy,  $13,458  million;  Air  Force, 
$17,583  million;  Office  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, $1,310  million  These  sums  give  the 
United  States  the  strongest  balanced  mili- 
tary force  in  the  world.  We  are  warned  that 
our  capability  in  limited  war  must  be 
brought  up  to  the  excellence  of  our  all-out 
nuclear  power.  The  shift  gradually  from 
aircraft  to  missiles  is  being  accomplished 
At  the  same  time  that  we  improve  our 
nuclear  missiles  we  are  developing  an  ever 
more  sensitive  and  accurate  BMEWS  (ballis- 
tic mi-sslle  early  warning  system)  Our  em- 
phasis is  still  on  massive  retaliation  as  the 
deterrent  of  general  war  At  the  same  time 
we  are  better  prepared  than  ever  for  so- 
called  limited  warfare  by  flexible,  and  highly 
mobile  forces 

As  I  see  it.  the  dangers  facing  us  are  not 
In  the  excellence  of  our  military  arms  and 
personnel — that  is,  In  our  weapons  and  ca- 
pability, but  in  our  planning  and  execution. 
In  other  words,  our  leaders  The  success 
of  military  ventures  rests  now  after  appro- 
priating the  money — on  our  leaders,  our 
President,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other  military  leaders, 
our  Intelligence  Department  leaders,  and  of 
course,  those  who  can  keep  us  out  of  war 
in  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
those  in  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
State  Department.  The  policy  laid  down  by 
the  President  must  be  firm  with  no  ap- 
peasement—firm, tough,  self-interest,  clear- 
ly stated  and  easily  understood  by  friend  and 
foe  alike  who  respect  only  strength  and  firm 
action.  Any  weakness  on  our  part  or  ap- 
peasement in  Berlin,  Laos,  Asia,  Europe, 
Cuba,  South  America,  or  elsewhere,  will  ad- 
vance the  encroachment  of  the  Communists 
on  us  and  the  free  world,  thus  increasing 
the  danger  of  war  which  we  have  uninten- 
tionally invited.  We  must  draw  a  line  now 
at  which  we  are  prepared  to  fight  and  stick 
to  it  with  no  further  thotight  of  compromise 
or  appeasement  in  any  manner.  It  should 
be  our  continued  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
President  recognizes  this  even  when  his  ad- 
visers don't. 
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SENATE 

Wl-DNESDAY,  Jri.Y  f),  1961 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  3, 1961) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honor- 
able Edmund  S.  Muskie,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maine. 

The  Reverend  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Thou  hast  made  us  in 
Thy  image.  Th;it  is  the  awesome 
thought  that  haunns  and  inspires  all  our 
mortal  days.  Yet  it  has  pleased  Thee 
to  hide  from  us  a  perfect  understand- 
ing— we  see  but  as  in  a  glass  darkly. 
And  so  mystery  and  uncertainty  meets 
us  at  every  turn. 

Yet  we  walk  an  unknown  way  in  a 
sure  faith  in  goodness  and  justice  and 
truth — the  unshakable  belief  that  in 
the  final  reckoning  even  the  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevail  against  that  holy 
Trinity  and  of  virtues  and  verities. 

In  the  strength  of  that  creed,  to  wait- 
ing problems  and  w  demanding  duties. 
Thy  servants  return  to  this  place  of  gov- 
ernance from  a  national  celebration 
which  is  tied  to  our  tenderest  memo- 
ries— a  revered  day  observed  now  with 
more  denials  of  freedom  than  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Again  we  have  listened  joyfully  and 
gratefully  to  the  peals  of  a  liberty  bell 
ringing  clear  and  confident  in  oiu"  own 
hearts.  With  contrition  for  6ur  failures 
and  with  a  humility  which  our  own  im- 
perfections keep  from  prideful  boasting, 
we  would  lift  our  heartfelt  plea:  "Amer- 
ica, America,  God  mend  thine  every 
flaw." 

With  the  bells  of  freedom  still  ring- 
ing in  this  blessed  land,  solemnize  us 
with  the  assurance  that  our  free  world 
holds  the  sanctuary  of  the  hope  of  men 
for  freedom  on  this  earth,  against  the 
forward  drive  of  ruthless  power.  It  is 
in  that  holy  crusade  we  march  in  Thy 
strength. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.   Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  July  5. 1961. 
To  the  Senate: 

Belrg  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  mi,  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  for  Thursday,  June  29,  1961, 
and  Monday,  July  3,  1961,  was  dispensed 
with. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  29,  1961,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  on  June  30,  1961,  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  which  had  previou.sly  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

S.  1748.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased distribution  of  the  Concres.sional 
Record  to  the  Federal  Judiciary; 

S.  1922  An  act  to  assist  in  the  prevision 
of  housing  for  moderate  and  low  l:icome 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S  2083  An  act  to  correct  a  technical  In- 
accuracy in  the  Act  of  May  19,  1961  (Public 
Law  87-36) ; 

S  2154  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
626,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  86-542,  re- 
lating to  dual  rate  contract  agreement.*; 

H.R.  6027.  An  act  to  Improve  benefits  un- 
der the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disablh'.y  in- 
surance program  by  increasing  the  minimum 
benefits  and  aged  widow's  benefits  ard  by 
making  additional  persons  eligible  for  Dene- 
fits  under  the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  and 

H  J,  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 

On  June  29,  1961: 

S  32.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Becsey; 

S.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kay  Addls; 

S.  70.  An  act  for  th6  relief  of  Mah  Nglm 
Hay  ( Joe  Mah ) ; 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Nglm 
Bell    (Bill    Mah); 

S.  186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  William 
Kwo-Wel  Chen: 

S.  219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nobutaka 
Azuma; 

S.  268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hok  Yuen 
Woo; 

S.  395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pausto 
Lavarl: 

S.  400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Keum 
Ja  Asato  (Mr.  Thomas  R.  Asato) ; 

S  441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rodopl 
Statherou  (Statheron);  and 

S.  610.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  Travel  Service  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

On  June  30.  1961 : 

S  146.  An  act  to  extend  and  increase  the 
special  mUk  program  for  children: 

S.  277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erica  Barth; 

S.452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nellie  V. 
Lohry: 

S.  485  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Edward  Plfer; 

S.  707.  An  act  to  provide  transportation  on 
Canadian  vessels  between  ports  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  between  Hyder,  Alaska, 
and  other  points  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
between  Hyder,  Alaska,  and  other  points  in 
the  United  States  outside  Alaska,  either  di- 
rectly or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part 
of  the  transportation; 

S.  746.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Mee 
Hong; 


S.  759  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sadako 
Suzuki  Reeder; 

S  865  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wieslawa 
Barbara  Krzak: 

S  921.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Uchacz  Barras; 

S.  1093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sze-Foo 
Chien: 

S.  1619.  An  act  to  authorize  adjustments  in 
accounts  of  outstanding  old  series  currency, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1922.  An  act  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  moderate  and  low  income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.2154.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
62(^.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  86-542.  relat- 
ing to  dual  rate  contract  agreements. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R  5852  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  use  of 
the  University  of  Michigan; 

HR.5963.  An  act  to  amend  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946  with  respect  to  the  verti- 
cal clearance  of  bridges  to  be  constructed 
across  the  Mississippi  River; 

H.R.  7678.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  Importation 
of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are 
Intended  for  exhibition  In  the  United  States; 
and 

H.J  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  compact  and  to  enter  Into  such  com- 
pact on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
related  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  307.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Soviet  Total  War — Historic 
Mission  of  Violence  and  Deceit,"  85th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session; 

H.  Con.  Res.  308.  Concurrent  resoluticm 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  parts  1.2. 
and  3  of  hearings  entitled  "Communist 
Training  Operations — Communist  Activities 
and  Propaganda  Among  Youth  Groups": 

H  Con.  Res.  309.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  hearings 
entitled  "The  Northern  California  District  of 
the  Communist  Party — Structure — Objec- 
tives— Leadership"; 

H  Con  P^s.  310.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  a  study 
entitled  "Legislative  Recommendations  by 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities— Subsequent  Action  Taken  by  Congress 
or  Executive  Agencies — A  Research  Study  by 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress"; 

H  C^n.  Res.  311.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing    for    additional    copies    of    House 
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Document  336,  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  en- 
titled "Facts  on  Communism — Volume  I,  The 
Communist  Ideology"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  320.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  Inaugural 
addresses  of  the  Presidents  as  a  House  docu- 
ment and  providing  for  additional  copies; 

H.  Con.  Res.  327.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  Numbered  198  of  the 
84th  Congress,  entitled  "The  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  342.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  tributes  extended  to  the  Hon- 
orable Sam  Raybtjkn;  and  providing  for  ad- 
ditional copies. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afSxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore : 


H.R.  1575.  An    act 
Auneliese  Franzlslca 

H.R.  1602.  An  act 
rlco  Cassandro; 

H.R.  1887.  An   act 
Tilford  Lowery; 

H.R.  2155.  An   act 
Kawaguchl  Moore; 

H-R.  2156.  An    act 
Tul  Hing  Tow  Woo 

HJt.  2165.  An  act 
BalUh; 

H.R.  2835.  An    act 
Lauchengco,  Jr.; 

H.R.  3371.  An  act 
Eauter  (also  known 

H.R.  3722.  An  act 
Czyz  Krupa; 

HA.  4636.  As  act 
B.  Cleveland;   and 

Hit.  47&6.  An  act 
A.  Hartman. 


for    the   relief    of    Mrs. 
Guay; 
for  the  relief  of  Ido  En- 

for  the  relief  of  Helen 

for  the  relief  of  Reoko 

for    the   relief    of    Mrs. 

for  the  relief  of  Marie  F. 

for    the   relief    of   Jose 

for  the  relief  of  George 
as  Georgoia  Makkas); 
for  the  relief  of  Maria 

for  the  relief  of  Ralph 

for  the  relief  of  Richard 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H Jl.  5852.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Michigan:   and 

H.R.  7678.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
of  wUd  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are 
intended  for  exhibition  in  the  United  States: 
to  the  CoDomittee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  5963.  An  act  to  amend  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946  with  respect  to  the  verti- 
cal clearance  of  bridges  to  be  constructed 
across  the  Mississippi  River;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

H.J.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  compact  and  to  enter  into  such 
compact  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  307)  providing  for  additional  copies 
of  a  publication  entitled  "Soviet  Total 
War — Historic  Mission  of  Violence  and 
Deceit."  85th  Congress,  1st  session,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the    Senate    concurring).    That    there    be 


printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  five  thovisand  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  volumes  I  and  II  of  a 
publication  entitled  "Soviet  Total  War — His- 
toric Mission  of  Violence  and  Deceit",  Eighty- 
fifth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  308)  providing  for  additional  copies 
of  parts  1,  2,  and  3  of  hearings  entitled 
"Communist  Training  Operations — Com- 
munist Activities  and  Propaganda 
Among  Youth  Groups,"  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rcprc-^entatu  ea 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  eight  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  parte  1,  2,  and  3  of  the 
hearings  entitled  "Commanlst  Training  Op- 
erations— Communist  Activities  and  Propa- 
ganda Among  Youth  Groups",  held  by  that 
committee  during  the  Eighty-sixth  Congre.ss. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con. 
Res.  309)  providing  for  additional  copies 
of  hearings  entitled  "The  Northern  Cali- 
fornia District  of  the  Communist  Party — 
Structure — Objectives — Leadership,"  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rcprcscntatiirs 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  ten  thousand  aciditlfmfil 
copies  each  of  parts  1.  2.  3,  and  4  of  the 
hearings  held  by  that  committee  in  San 
Francisco  entitled  "The  Northern  California 
District  of  the  Communist  Party — Struc- 
ture— Objectives — Leadership",  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  second  session. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con. 
Res.  310)  providing  for  additional  copies 
of  a  study  entitled  "Legislative  Recom- 
mendations by  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities — Subsequent  Action 
Taken  by  Congress  or  Executive  Aijeii- 
cies — A  Research  Study  by  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress," was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  twenty  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  study  entitled  "Leelslative 
Recommendations  by  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities — Subsequent  Action 
Taken  by  Congress  or  Executive  Agencies — A 
Research  Study  by  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress".  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  second  session. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H  Con. 
Res.  311)  providing  for  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No.  336,  86th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  entitled  "Facts  on 
Communism — Volume  I.  the  Communist 
Ideology,"  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rt^raentatiies 
{the  Senate  co:ic^urr\ng  i ,  That  there  be 
printed  thirty  thousand  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  336,  El:;hty-sixth  Congress, 
second  session,  entitled  "Facts  on  Commu- 
nism— Volume  I.  The  Communist  Ideology" 
of  which  fifteen  thousand  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  fifteen  thousand  copies  shall 
be  prorated  to  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  for  the  duratl'.n  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress  after  which  time 
the  unused  balance  shall  revert  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 


The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  320  >  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
inaugural  addresses  of  the  Presidents  as 
n  House  document  and  providing  for  ad- 
ditional copies,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(fjf  Senate  concurring).  That  a  collection 
!'i  inaugural  addresses,  from  President  George 
Washington  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
c  implied  from  research  volumes  and  State 
papers  by  tlie  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations as  a  House  document;  and  that  ten 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  addi- 
tional copies  be  printed,  of  which  eight 
thousand  elglit  hundred  and  twenty  copies 
.shall  be  fur  the  u<:e  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  two  thousand  and  sixty  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  327)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  House  Document 
No.  198  of  the  84th  Congress,  entitled 
"The  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,"  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
{the  Sejuitc  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  four  thousand  six  hundred  additional 
c>)p!eK  (>t  House  Document  Numbered  198  of 
the  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  first  session, 
entitled  "The  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations ',  of  which  four  thousand 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  three  hundred 
copies  for  the  House  document  room,  and 
three  hundred  copies  for  the  Senate  docu- 
ment room. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <K.  Con. 
Res.  342 »  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  the  tributes  extended 
to  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  and  pro- 
viding? for  additional  copies,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Re'-olved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  tributes 
extended  to  the  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam 
Rayburn,  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  12,  1961,  and  any  other  relevant 
luulerlal.  be  printed,  with  Illustrations,  as  a 
House  document;  and  that  one  hundred  and 
t'.vent  y-ftve  thousand  additional  copies  shall 
be  printed,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sfiitatlves,  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
I'lr  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  two  thousand 
copies,  boimd  In  style  to  be  determined  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  for  the  use 
of  the  Speaker. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Rep(jrt  on  Number  of  Officers  on  Duty 
WrrH  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army  and  Army   General  Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
t.'-ansmitting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters. Department  of  the  Army  and  Army 
General  Staff,  as  of  March  31,  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Prime  Co.ntract  Awards  to  Small 
AND  Other  Business  Fikms 
A   letter  from  the  Assistant   Secretary  of 
Defense,   Installations   and   Logistics,   trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract  awards 
to  small  and  other  business  firms,  dated 
April  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Washington.  D.C  .  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Board, 
covering  the  fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Eco;jomic  and 
Technical  Assistance  Procr\m  for  Iran 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  examination  of  economic  and 
technical  assistance  program  for  Iran.  In- 
ternational Cooperation  AdmlnlBtratlon.  De- 
partment of  State,  fiscal  years  1956-60  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on   Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Selected  Activities  of 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  selected  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  OfBce 
of  the  President,  fiscal  year  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  RE\'rEw  or  Progress  Payments 
Made  on  Selected  Ship  Construction  Con- 
tracts 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  progress  pay- 
ments made  on  selected  ship  construction 
contracts  awarded  and  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  June  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Negotiation  and  Administration  of  Selected 
Construction  and  Technical  Service  Con- 
tracts 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  Washington,  DC.  trans- 
mitting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Deputy 
Director  for  Operations,  International  Coop- 
eration Administration,  dated  June  16,  1961. 
addressed  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  a  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  on  a  review  of  nego- 
tiation and  administration  of  selected  con- 
struction and  technical  service  contracts. 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  March  30.  1961 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government   Operations. 

Determinations  Relating  to  Certain  Con- 
struction Payments  Due  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  determina- 
tions relating  to  construction  payments  due 
the  United  States  for  the  period  1963  through 
1967  from  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation 
and  Drainage  District,  Wellton-Mohawk  Di- 
vision, Gila  project,  Arizona;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Granting  of  Minerals  on  Certain  Lands  in 
Montana  to  Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  grant  minerals,  including  oil,  gas, 
and  other  natural  deposits,  on  certain  lands 
In  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Mont.,  to  certain  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Amendment  of  Titles  I  and  II  of  Immigra- 
tion AND  Nationality  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  amend  titles  I  and  11  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Interim  Report  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission.  Wash- 
ington, DC  ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  fifth  Interim  report  of  that  Commission 
(  with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  refeired  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of    California;    to    the    Committee    on 
Commerce: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  35 
"Resolution  relative  to  Pacific  shipbuilders 
Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  into 
the  87th  Congress  of  the  United  States  H.R 
213.  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  repeal  the  6- 
percent  construction  bid  differential  for  Pa- 
cific coast  shipbuilders;  and 

"Whereas  this  bid  differential  Is  still  es- 
sential and  necessary  to  offset  the  f.-e'ght 
differential  which  Pacific  coast  shipyards 
must  pay  in  transporting  steel  from  the  east 
coast:  and 

"Whereas  the  Pacific  coast  shipyards  have 
a  wartime  production  record  of  which  they 
are  Justifiably  proud;  and 

"Whereas  our  voters  cannot  risk  the  loss 
of  the  highly  skilled  labor  pool  of  ship- 
builders on  the  west  coast  in  the  event  their 
services  are  again  needed  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) .  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  to  do  all  that  is  necessary 
to  defeat  H.R.  213  and  any  other  bill  or  action 
which  would  deprive  the  Pacific  coast  of  this 
equitable  and  necessary  6-percent  construc- 
tion bid  differential  on  shipbuilding;  and  be 
it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  suitably  pre- 
pared copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  pro  tempxjre  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive In  this  State's  delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"RESOLimoN  69 
"Joint    resolution    memorializing    the    Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the   Members 
of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to    enact    suitable    legislation    to   regulate 
correspondence  schools  and  their  solicitors 
as  to  their  activities  in  the  several  States 
"Whereas  there  are  many  business  schools 
and  correspondence  schools  whose  principal 
offices  and  places  of  btisiness  are  located  in 
the  various  States  of  this  Nation  and  whose 
solicitors  or  agents  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness  of    going   from    State    to   State   in    the 
solicitation  of  students  to  attend  said  busi- 
ness schools  and  colleges  and  in  the  solicita- 
tion of  students  to  purchase  various  courses 
of  study;  and 

"Whereas  magazines  of  national  circula- 
tion, as  well  as  many  newspapers  having  a 
wide  coverage,  are  filled  with  advertisements 
as  to  such  colleges,  some  of  which  are  of  a 


deceptive  nature  written  In  clever  language, 
and  are  phrased  in  such  manner  as  to  lead 
prospective  students  and  purchasers  of  said 
courses  to  believe  that  they  wUl  be  guaran- 
teed a  Job  or  position  upon  the  completion 
of  such  courses:  and 

"Whereas  many  employers,  managers  of 
corporations,  and  government  administra- 
tors prefer  to  do  their  own  training  and  edu- 
cation of  prospective  employeees  and  many 
of  the  courses  sold  by  said  correspondence 
schools  are  useless,  and  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  protection  against  such  solicitors 
and  their  representations;  and 

"Whereas  some  of  the  highest  courts  of 
the  States  have  held  that  said  solicitors  of 
correspondence  schools  and  other  business 
colleges  cannot  be  regulated  and  cannot  be 
compelled  to  furnish  bonds  or  other  guar- 
antees for  the  performance  of  said  contracts 
and  for  the  suppression  of  fraud  because 
said  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  Individual 
States  constitute  and  become  an  undue 
burden  on  interstate  commerce,  and  such 
a  holding  has  lately  been  issued  in  the 
form  of  an  opinion  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North   Carolina:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of 
representatives  concurring)  : 

"SExrriON  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  North 
Caroiin.i  does  hereby  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Members  of 
the  U  S.  Senate  from  North  Carolina,  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  from  North  Carolina 
to  enact  suitable  legislation  which  will  sup- 
plement and  aid  the  various  States  in  the 
regulation  of  solicitors  of  rxjrrespondence 
schools  and  other  busines«  schools  and  col- 
leges whose  solicitors  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  the  end  that  the  people 
and  citizens  of  the  various  States  are  pro- 
tected from  deceptive  advertising  and  from 
fraudulent  schools.  The  General  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina  further  memorializes  and 
requests  the  Honorable  Luther  Hodges.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  to  use  his  best  efforts 
to  the  end  that  such  legislation  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

"Sec.  2  Upon  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
a  copy  thereof  shall  be  mailed  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state  to  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  copy  shall  also  be  mailed  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  to  the  Honorable  Luther  Hodges. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"Sec.  3  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  its  adoption. 

"In  the  general  assembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  the  22d  day  of  June  1961. 
"W.  LuNsroRD  Crew. 
"Pre^tdenf  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 

"Joseph  M.  Hunt,  Jr., 
'Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representor 
tives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

and  Forestry ; 

"Senate  Resolution  201 
"Resolution  relative  to  fEirm  program 

"Whereas  the  proposed  Agricultural  Act 
of  1961,  H.R  6400  by  Mr.  Coolet.  of  North 
Carolina,  and  S.  143  by  Senator  Ellender. 
of  Louisiana,  is  essentially  based  upon  the 
same  sound  principle  of  farmer  self-help 
that  has  been  so  successful  in  California's 
own  widespread  program  of  marketing  agree- 
ments: and 

"Whereas  the  act  recognizes  that  our 
abundance  should  be  used  to  improve  the 
diets  and  health  of  children  and  needy  per- 
sons In  the  United  States  and  to  strengthen 
the  cause  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world;  and 

"Whereas  the  act  seeks  to  Improve  our  stew- 
ardship of  the  land  through  strengthening 
the  system  of  democratically   administered. 
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Independent  soli  conservation  districts  which 
has  ch&nged  the  face  of  the  fanning  areas  of 
the  Nation  over  the  past  30  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  act  intends  also  to  conserve 
human  resoxjrces  on  the  land  by  strength- 
ening the  family  farm  and  the  cooperative 
organizations  of  family  farmers  and  by  offer- 
ing an  opportunity  to  marginal  farmers  and 
young  farm  people  to  upgrade  their  skills 
and  their  properties  In  the  great  tradition  of 
the  Parmers  Home  Administration;    and 

"Whereas  the  act,  through  its  provisions 
for  the  use  of  a  variety  of  economic  devices, 
suitable  to  diflering  situations  which  may 
arise  In  various  crops,  rather  than  by  set 
and  rigid  formulas,  affords  farmers  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  their  position  with 
little,  if  any,  retail  price  increases  and  at  no 
net  coat  to  the  Public  Treasury;  and 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  programs  under 
the  act  will  be  developed,  administered,  and 
advised  upon  by  democratically  elected 
committees  of  working  farmers,  subject  to 
the  sound  principle  of  legislative  review: 
Now,  therefore,   be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  Representative  Coolet  and 
Senator  Ellendek  are  congratulated  upon 
their  drawing  of  an  act  which  should  long 
stand  as  a  landmark  in  national  farm  policy, 
and  the  California  delegation  to  Congress 
is  lorged  to  give  their  strong  support  to  the 
act  in  committee,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  urged  to  pass  it  with  the 
sound  agricultural  and  public  policy  princi- 
ples embodied  in  it  left  unimpaired;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Member 
of  Congress  from  California,  and  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Agricultural  Committees,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture." 


SELF-REGULATION    OF    ADVERTIS- 
ING INDUSTRY— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  forwarded  to  me  an  important  reso- 
lution by  the  oflBcers  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  subject  of  advertis- 
ing has  been  receiving  considerable 
notice  and  attention. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution,  which  was 
forwarded  to  me,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  and  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

RESOLtJTION  or  THE  ADVERTISING  FEDERA- 
TION  or  America 

Whereas  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
self-regulation  in  the  interest  of  truth  and 
good  taste  in  advertising  is  the  best,  most 
effective,  and  most  economical  method  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  advertising  in  this 
country;  and 

Whereas  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
further  government.!!  control,  constituting 
lis  it  does  a  dimlniition  of  that  liberty  which 
is  the  symbol  of  our  Nation,  should  only 
be  employed  where  self-regulation  has  been 
ignored  or  has  tailed  after  fair  trial:    and 

Whereas  in  the  past  18  months  all  seg- 
ments of  the  advertising  Industry  have  joined 
in  a  massive  campaign  of  self-regulation  and 
self-policing  and  in  the  development  and 
enforcement  of  codes  applicable  to  their  par- 
ticular fields  of  advertising;  and 

Whereas  all  o'  the  great  national  orgiini- 
z.^.tlons  of  advertising  have  unanimously  sup- 
ported and  promulgated  these  codes,  and 
advertisers,  media,  and  advertising  agencies 
liave  sworn  to  observe  them  and  have  ad- 
vanced their  effectiveness  by  the  dedication 
of  their  skills,  their  labor,  and  their  wealth; 
and 


Whereas  in  this  short  period  of  time  more 
than  30  advertising  panels  have  been  set  up 
to  enforce  these  advertising  codes  in  cities 
all  across  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  great  majority  of  the  more 
than  180  advertising  clubs  in  all  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  country  h.ive  appointed 
local  ethics  committees  to  educate  their 
membership  in  the  principles  of  trvith  and 
good  taste  In  advertising:  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  all  of  this  trempn- 
dous  effort  an  Improvement  In  the  quality 
of  advertising  has  already  triken  place  and 
has  been  offlclally  noted  by  leaders  In  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  advertising  Industry  as 
well:  and 

Whereas  the  promise  of  Increased  person- 
nel and  of  organizational  and  procedural  re- 
forms In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
suggest  the  strong  possibility  that  greater 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  can  be  achieved  by 
both  of  these  Important  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment within  their  present  framov.-ork  and 
without  tlie  employment  of  extreme  regula- 
tory methcds;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  this  19C1 
Convention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  that  In  view  of  the  earnest  and 
effective  ciunpaign  of  self-regulation  which 
the  advertising  industry  has  voluntarily 
undertake]!  and  has  so  successfully  advanced 
no  additional  governmental  controls  or  re- 
strictions are  warranted  at  this  time. 


ITALIAN  AMERICAN  WAR  VETERANS 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  adopted  a  series  of 
strong  and  patriotic  re.solutions  at  their 
annual  convention  in  Little  Falls,  NY. 
The  work  of  this  fine  organization  is  well 
known  and  I  am  sure  the  resolutions  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  on  matters  of 
national  importance  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  these  resolutions  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

We.  the  members  of  the  Department  of 
New  York.  Italian  Ameriean  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States.  Inc  ,  in  convention  as- 
sembled June  16-18,  1961.  at  the  city  of 
Little  Palls,  N.Y.,  do  hereby  adopt  the  reso- 
lutions hereafter  set  forth  and  direct  dis- 
tribution hereof  to  our  national  convention 
and  to  the  following  named:  President  of  the 
United  States.  U.S.  Senate  and  Hou.'^e  of 
Representatives.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  New  York  State  Senate  and  As- 
sembly. 

1.  Whereas  It  Is  cler.r  we  are  the  prime 
target  of  cijmmunism;  that  peaceful  coexlr.t- 
ence  Is  a  dream;  that  nothing  is  depraved 
which  promotes  communism,  we.  therefore, 
highly  re.';o!ve:  we  Intensify  our  efforts 
against  global  communi.sm. 

2.  Whereas  it  was  sensible  policy  to  oppo.<;e 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions: tha-  there  Is  a  movement  to  reverse 
our  stand  without  moral  substance,  wc, 
therefore,  most  sincerely  resolve:  we  strong- 
ly reaffirm  our  po.'sltlon  against  the  seating 
of  Communist  China  in  that  august  body. 

3.  Where  is  we  expectantly  face  a  vast  space 
age:  that  t'le  forces  of  evil  are  trying  to  blot 
out  our  very  existence,  we.  therefore,  prayer- 
fully resolve:  our  policies  at  home  and 
abroad  be  it  tuned  to  the  end  we  merit  and 
Justify  our  leadership  in  the  free  world  and 
gain  the  universal  respect  of  all  peoples. 

4.  Whereas  It  Is  undisputed  there  are  47 
nations  maintaining   representation   at    the 


Vatican;  that  the  benefits  therefrom,  not 
the  Imputed  religious  involvements,  serve 
the  ends  of  man.  we,  therefore,  boldly  re- 
solve: we  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vatican  State  to  better  serve  our  own 
national  destiny. 

5.  Whereas  our  Impressionable  younger 
citizens  are  an  easy  prey  of  those  who  wal- 
low and  flood  the  market  with  obscene  liter- 
ature, salac'ous  magazines.  Immoral  movies, 
and  vicious  TV  programs,  we,  therefore,  serl- 
otisly  resolve:  such  mediums  must  be  super- 
vised by  stringent  and  competent  law  en- 
forcement. 

6.  Whereas  Juvenile  delinquency  is  tortur- 
ing the  foul  of  our  Nation  and  is  casting  a 
hi-irrlble  blemish  on  our  enviable  way  of  life, 
we,  therefore,  solemnly  resolve:  there  be 
made  available  for  our  youth  sufBclent 
wholesome  programs  conducive  to  its  eradi- 
cation from  our  national  scene. 

7.  Whereas  the  choice  of  an  education  in 
a  free  society  Is  fully  consonant  with  our 
constitutional  concept  of  equal  rights  and 
privileges;  that  education  has  reached  oner- 
ous levels  In  qualified,  nonprofit  private 
schools  because  of  Insufficient  funds,  a  sit- 
uation which  should  be  the  concern  of  all, 
we.  therefore,  humbly  resolve:  In  the  name 
of  our  Founding  Fathers,  a  system  of  national 
and  State  support  be  mandated  to  alleviate 
the  burdens  of  such  schools. 

8  Whereas  the  New  World  was  discovered, 
explored,  colonized,  and  settled  by  Christians 
dedicated  to  religious  freedom,  we.  therefore. 
Justifiably  resolve:  In  the  name  of  liberty, 
persecution  In  any  form  be  soundly  pro- 
tested and  freedom  of  belief  vigorously  pro- 
moled  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

9.  Whereas  It  is  true  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  endowed  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights;  that  it  is  an  undeniable  historic 
fact  the  greatness  of  a  nation  is  preserved 
only  where  there  is  one  class  of  citizenship 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  we,  there- 
fore, reflectively  resolve:  an  enlightened  pro- 
gram of  civil  rights  be  prudently  enforced. 

10  Whereas  we  are  shamefully  faced  with 
organized  crime,  corruption,  graft,  and  evils 
which  beset  law  and  order,  we.  therefore, 
vehemently  resolve:  there  be  a  relentless 
pro.secutlon  of  the  laws  for  the  protection 
of  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

A.s  in  executive  ses.sion. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  .MKEN  (for  Mr  Pastore).  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

Gerald  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous con.sent.  the  second  time,  and  re- 
fencd  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.2195.  A   bill  for  the  relief   of   the   Lewis 
Invisible    Machine     Stitch     Co..     Inc.,     now 
known  as  Lewis  Sewing  Machine  Co.;  to  the 
Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   Y.^RBOROUGH: 
S  2136    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chin  Yung 
Kao;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mansfilld.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  BuR- 

DiCK.    Mr.    Metcalf.    Mr     Young    of 

North   Dakota.  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr. 

Wiley)  : 

S  2197.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107(a)(3) 

of  the  Soil   Bank  Act.  as   amended;   to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HCTMPnRrr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  .separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llse  Marie 
Berlhe  Marguerite  De  Slmone;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

S.J.  Res  114.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  President 
and    Vice    President:    and 

S  J.  Res  115  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  8-day  period  beginning  on  the  12th  day 
of  Octoljer  of  each  yetj  as  "Patriotic  Educa- 
tion Week",  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  Introduced  the  last  above-men- 
tioned Joint  resolution,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 


AMENDMENT  OF  .SECTION  107(a)  (3 J 
OF  SOIL  BANK.  ACT.  RELATING 
TO  GRAZING  Ol'i  CERTAIN  LANDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senators  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  MAN:5riELD  and  Mr.  Met- 
c.'^LFl,  the  Senators  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Bttrdick  and  Mr.  Young  1,  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  I  Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
South  E>akota  (Mr.  MttndtI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley],  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  permit  grazing  of 
or  the  removal  of  hay  from  conserva- 
tion reserve  acreage  areas  adjacent  to  or 
nearby  designated  disaster  areas. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  last  week  on 
June  29,  the  Presi(Jent  signed  into  law 
S.  2113  (Public  Law  87-62)  to  help  bring 
relief  to  the  fanners  who  have  been  so 
hard  hit  by  the  drought  in  the  upper 
Midwest.  This  bill  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  tci  permit  the  harvest- 
ing of  hay  on  conservation  reserve  acre- 
age in  designated  disaster  areas.  The  bill 
I  offer  today  would  expand  this  author- 
ity to  Include  conservation  reserve  acre- 
age nearby  the  disaster  areas. 

To  explain  the  pvirpose  of  the  bill,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  it  is  one  thing, 
as  we  have  done,  to  permit  hay  to  be 
taken  from  soil  banl:  acres  or  conserva- 
tion reserve  acres  in  areas  that  are 
drought  stricken  if  there  is  any  hay. 
But  right  now  there  is  a  premium  on  hay 
in  these  drought  areas,  and  the  fanners 
in  those  areas  are  paying  a  premium 
price.  It  seems  to  me  that  since  the 
Government  has  already  rented  vast 
areas  of  land  in  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  there  mi?ht  be,  as  my  bill 
would  permit,  hayin?  or  grazing  on  some 
of  the  conservation  reserve  acres  nearby 
or  adjacent  to  the  drought  areas  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  feed  storage  problem. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Department 
proposes  to  operate  under  this  authority 
in  the  same  manner  it  is  presently  oper- 
ating within  present;  designated  disaster 
areas.  Operations  would  be  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  State  and  county 
ASC  committees.  Kay  removal  or  graz- 
ing would  be  authorized  by  county  com- 
mittees upon  application  of  the  farmer 
who  wovild  agree  to  permit  grazing  only 
to  victims  of  disajsti;r  areas  or  sell  hay 
only  to  such  persons  at  not  to  exceed  a 
fair  value  established  by  the  county 
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committee.  Conservation  reserve  pay- 
ments on  such  land  would  be  reduced  by 
the  committee's  appraised  value  of  the 
grazing  or  hay. 

Mr.  President,  the  prompt  passage  of 
this  measure  is  required  to  help  alle^  iate 
the  grave  hardship  so  many  farmers  are 
facing  due  to  the  devastating  droijght. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  this  bill  will  lae 
quickly  considered,  passed,  and  sii;ned 
into  law. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  bill  would  meet 
all  the  requirements.  Very  frank.y.  I 
have  had  to  prepare  the  bill  by  remote 
control.  Like  many  other  Senators,  as 
I  said,  I  went  home  over  the  weekend. 
I  have  asked  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  technical  assistance  in  designing 
the  bill. 

What  I  want  done,  and  what  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  wish  to  have  done,  is  to 
remove  the  ironical  situation  in  which 
there  is  in  one  county  or  in  an  area  of  a 
State  drought  that  is  destroying  all  val- 
ues, comr>eUing  farmers  to  sell  their 
crops,  cattle,  livestock,  and  poultry  at 
forced  sales,  while  at  the  same  time,  in 
another  area  50  miles  away,  by  an  acci- 
dent of  nature,  there  is  some  good  hay  on 
land  that  the  Government  has  rented 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have 
enough  sense  to  make  that  hay  available 
at  a  cost  that  is  reasonable  or  modest,  or, 
if  conditions  would  make  it  possible,  to 
permit  the  bringing  of  the  cattle  into 
the  conservation  reserve  acres  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time  under  the  control  of 
the  ASC  county  committee.  That  is  the 
farm  committee  that  knows  the  situation 
in  the  particular  area. 

A  similar  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the 
other  body. 

I  appeal  to  both  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  to  the  similar  committee  in  the 
House,  for  prompt  action,  because  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  3  weeks  from  now  would 
do  no  good.  It  would  do  no  good  to 
talk  about  this  program  sometime  later 
in  August.  By  that  time  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  cattle  in  the  States  of 
Montana,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
and  northern  and  western  Minnesota, 
will  be  liquidated.  The  farmers  will  be 
through.  The  cost  to  the  Government 
in  loss  of  revenue  will  be  fantastic,  and 
the  cost  to  the  communities  will  be  be- 
yond calculation. 

The  small  business  people  in  these 
parts  of  the  Midwest  are  suffering  today. 
Delegations  from  those  areas  have  been 
calling  on  me.  I  have  received  telegrams 
and  telephone  calls  appealing  to  me,  as 
I  know  other  Senators  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  also,  to  get  something  done.  I 
feel  a  special  sense  of  responsibility  be- 
cause this  administration  has  made  very 
strong  commitments  to  the  farm  people 
of  this  land,  and  I  know  it  will  want  to 
keep  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2197  >  to  amend  section 
107fa>(3)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
ffor  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


DESIGNATION  OF  PATRIOTIC 
EDUCATION  WEEK 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
8-day  period  beginning  on  the  12th  day 
in  October  of  each  year  as  Patriotic  Ed- 
ucation Week.  This  measure,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  similar  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 91,  which  I  introduced  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  86th  Congress.  It  is  a 
companion  measure  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 458,  introduced  recently  by  Rep- 
resentative Frelinchuysen,  of  New 
Jersey's  Fifth  District. 

This  joint  resolution  would  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  inviting  the 
American  i>eople  to  observe  Patriotic 
Education  Week  in  schools  and  other 
suitable  places,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  Patriotic  Ekluca- 
tion  Week  would  begin  each  year  on  Co- 
lumbus Day  and  end  with  tiie  aniversary 
of  the  British  surrender  to  our  revolu- 
tionary forces  at  Yorktown.  This  seems 
a  most  appropriate  period,  Mr.  President. 
in  which  to  call  attention  to  our  Nation's 
rich  historical  heritage. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  115) 
designating  the  8-day  period  beginning 
on  the  12th  day  of  October  of  each  year 
as  Patriotic  Education  Week,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


U.S.  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY  FOR 
WORLD  PEIACE  AND  SECURITY- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  names 
cf  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI,  be  added  as 
cosponsors  to  S.  2180,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security,  which  I  introduced 
on  June  29  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION  OP  SALINE  WATER 
CONVERSION  PROGRAM— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  27,  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Moss,  McGee.  Yarborough, 
Smith  of  Massachusetts,  Nzuberger, 
Carroll,  Long  of  Missouri,  Engle,  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  Grukninc,  Wuxlams 
of  New  Jersey.  Fong,  and  Jackson  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  ^S.  2156)  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  being 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, introduced  by  Mr.  Akoerson  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  June  27, 
1961. 
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NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  deLesseps  S.  Morrison,  of  Louisiana, 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  June  30,  1961,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  1748.  All  act  to  provide  for  the  Increased 
distribution  of  the  Congressional  Record 
to  the  Federal  Judiciary; 

S.  1922.  An  act  to  assist  In  the  provision  of 
housing  for  moderate  and  low  Income  fam- 
ilies, to  promote  orderly  virban  develop- 
ment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2083.  An  act  to  correct  a  technical  in- 
accuracy in  the  Act  of  May  19,  1961  (Public 
Law  87-36) ;  and 

S.  2154.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
626,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  86-542,  re- 
lating to  dual  rate  contract  agreements. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Excerpts  from  radio  broadcast  by  himself 
over  station  WGM,  Chicago,  relating  to  the 
Challenges  confronting  the  country. 


FORMULATION    OF    POLICY    IN 
REGARD  TO  BERLIN 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  made  a  suggestion  in  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Secretary  of  State  consid- 
er the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
which  might  be  called  a  consultative 
committee,  to  work  under  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  formulation  of  policy  re- 
garding the  Berlin  crisis. 

I  have  been  interested  to  note  that  a 
number  of  newspapers  have  commented 
editorially  and  favorably  on  my  sugges- 
tion and  a  number  of  political  WTiters, 
including  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  have  written  articles  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  some 
of  the  editorials  and  articles  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  statement. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Houston 
Post  on  June  23.  1961;  an  article  by  Ar- 
thur Krock.  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
June  23;  and  an  editorial  from  the  Lou- 
isville Courier- Journal  on  June  23. 

I  think  the  comments  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  are  sound.    But  I  must 


say  in  farness,  as  I  heard  the  speech  of 
Senator  Bridges,  I  did  not  consider  that 
he  charged  Senator  Mansfield  with 
weakness,  but  rather  praised  him  for 
his  patriotic  initiative,  although  disa- 
greeing ^vlth  him  on  the  details  of  his 
speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

<See  e::hibit  1.' 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
today  my  suggestion  that  such  a  com- 
mittee be  formed  and  I  hope  niy  sugges- 
tion will  be  considered  and  acted  upon 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 

When  I  made  the  suggestion  in  the 
Senate  I  .said  that  it  was  not  my  purpose 
at  that  lime  to  discuss  the  substance  of 
our  Berlin  policy,  but  rather  a  means  to 
provide  unified  support  for  it,  and  to  in- 
sure full  consideration  of  every  aspect  of 
the  issue. 

All  of  as  know  that  our  policy  is  ba.sed 
on  two  v<'ry  firm  principles.  One  is  that 
the  Unit(  d  States  is  in  Berlin  as  a  matter 
of  right  under  the  quadripartite  aiiree- 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  cannot 
be  ousted  from  its  position  by  any  uni- 
lateral cecision  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  second  basic  principle  is  that  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  the  defense 
of  the  people  of  West  Berlin,  and,  of 
course,  we  adhere  to  that  position. 

But  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessai-y 
that  in  the  days  ahead  the  President 
have  beh.nd  him  the  unified  support  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  whatever  party  and 
whatever  section.  My  point  in  suggest- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  consultative 
committee  broadly  representative  of  the 
United  Slates,  with  members  who  have 
dealt  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of 
Berlin  and  Germany,  and  are  of  broad 
political  experience,  was  to  build  the 
unity  which  I  think  we  shall  need  in- 
creasingly  in   the  days   ahead. 

I  suggested  among  those  who  might 
be  considered  for  appointment  such  men 
as  Gen.  Ljcius  Clay,  who  was  Hiah  Com- 
missioner for  our  country  when  Gei-many 
was  still  under  military  occupation.  He 
was  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  air- 
lift, which  broke  the  Berlin  blockade. 
I  also  mentioned  Mr,  John  McCloy.  who 
now  is  engaged  in  the  problems  of  dis- 
armamen:,  but  who.  succeeding  General 
Clay,  had  great  experience  at  first  hand 
with  the  i.ssue  of  Berlin  and  of  Ger- 
many. I  also  su%'gested  the  two  Ambas- 
sadors wl-o  followed.  Dr.  Conant  and  Mr. 
David  Br  Mce.  and  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State  who  dealt  for  years  with  these 
problems,  Mr.  Acl:eson  and  Mr,  Herter. 

I  note  ihat  former  Sccretai-y  of  State 
Acheson  is  consulting  with  the  President 
and  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  am 
vei-y  glad  to  know  this  is  true,  because 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  as  I  believe 
everyone  else  who  knows  him  does,  for  his 
service,  h.s  judgment,  his  patriotism,  his 
great  ability,  and  his  courage.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  helpful  if  others 
with  similar  experience  weie  brought 
into  consultation. 

Furthei-,  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful 
in  developing  unity  of  purpose,  and  con- 
fidence, il'  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  were  to  advise  to  the  fullest 


extent  with  members  of  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees — the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee — and  with  the  lead- 
eis  of  both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats,  to  create  the  kind  of  biparti- 
san policy  which  we  enjoyed  at  the  time 
when  Senator  Vandenberg  was  serving  in 
the  Senate. 

I  make  the.se  suggestions  for  several 
i-ea.^ons.  I  know  the  country  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  aware  of  the  dangers 
which  it  may  face  before  the  year  is  out. 
I  think  it  is  neccssai-y.  in  this  situation, 
to  have  the  greatest  possible  unity  and 
support  behind  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  unity  and  support 
will  be  better  achieved  if  our  people  be- 
lieve that  the  advice  of  those  who  have 
known  the  most  about  the^e  problems 
and  have  dealt  with  them  for  years  is 
sought  and  considered  on  every  aspect 
of  the  Berlin  and  German  issues. 

Second,  the  people  should  know  that 
the  responsible  members  of  committees 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate,  those 
dealing  with  foreign  relations  and  the 
armed  services,  have  been  informed  as 
fully  as  they  can  be  of  these  problems 
and  of  our  policies. 

I  close  by  making  another  comment. 
I  have  stated  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  our  policy 
must  be  based.  Yet  I  think  every  aspect 
of  our  policy  about  Germany  and  Berlin 
ought  to  be  considered  and  reviewed  in 
the  days  ahead.  This  does  not  contem- 
plate any  appeasement.  It  means  that 
our  Government  performs  its  highest 
function  when  it  considers  all  the  possi- 
bilities which  can  be  undertaken  to  pre- 
serve our  basic  principles  and  yet  avoid, 
if  we  can  honorably  do  so.  outright  con- 
flict— conflict  which  could  develop  into 
a  thermonuclear  war. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  East  Ger- 
many now  checks,  to  some  degree,  upon 
traffic  which  moves  to  the  civilian  ix)pu- 
lation  of  Berlin.  If  Mr.  Khrushchev  does 
make  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany, 
which  he  can  do  any  time  he  desires, 
then  the  question  of  access  into  West 
Berlin  will  arise.  It  very  well  might  be 
that  he  would  say  to  us,  "You  can  deal 
with  Eastern  Germany  about  access 
rights."  Then  the  question  would  arise 
as  to  whether  we  would  deal  with  East 
Germany;  or,  if  we  did  deal  with  East 
Germany,  whether  it  be  possible  then 
to  secure  any  reasonable  response  upon 
our  means  of  access  which  we  hold  as 
a  matter  of  right  by  the  quadripartite 
agi-eemenls.  to  which  Russia  was  a  party. 

I  think  it  would  be  much  better,  before 
we  come  to  such  a  point,  to  continue  to 
talk  to  Soviet  Russia,  as  we  have  been 
talking  to  her  for  years  about  our  rights 
of  access — and  Russia  confirmed  the 
right  of  access  in  1949 — and  to  ascertain 
what  ideas  Russia  has  now  about  our 
rights  of  access  if  she  should  make  a 
treaty  with  East  Germany.  I  think  it 
would  be  much  better  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  Soviet  Russia  before  it 
makes  a  treaty  with  East  Germany,  if 
it  does  make  one,  than  to  be  faced  later 
with  the  question  of  determining  whether 
we  will  discuss  our  rights  with  East  Ger- 
many. 
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I  make  this  statement  because  I  be- 
lieve the  admlnistra'ion  owes  every  duty 
to  the  country,  to  '.he  maintenance  of 
our  rights  in  Germany  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  Berlin,  to  keep  the  mat- 
ter open,  by  discussions  before  a  crisis 
arises. 

To  summarize,  I  ir  ake  my  suggestions: 

First,  that  the  P-esident  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  brin?  into  coixsultation 
men  of  broad  political  and  practical  ex- 
ix^rience  with  the  prableras  of  Berlin  and 
Germany. 

Second,  that  the  President  consult 
fully  with  Republic  in  leaders  and  Re- 
publican members  cf  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  anc!  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  Democratic 
leaders  and  member:;,  in  order  to  achieve 
a  real  bipartisan  pos.  tion. 

Tliird,  that  the  United  States  keep 
open  the  channels  of  communication 
with  Soviet  Russia  rather  than  postpone 
discussion  until  some  crisis  would  place 
us  in  the  position  wliere  we  would  either 
have  to  refuse  to  disc  uss  our  rights  of  ac- 
cess to  Berlin  with  Ejist  CJermany  or  have 
to  discuss  it  with  Eist  Germany. 

I  want  to  be  sure,  as  I  am  sui'e  all  of 
us  do,  that  there  is  the  fullest  possible 
support  behind  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  because  he  must  speak 
for  all  of  us,  in  everj*  crisis  facing  our 
country. 

I  make  these  suggestions  so  that  there 
will  be  rallied  behind  the  President  the 
fullest  support  of  both  parties  and  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ai^d  to  as- 
sure that  our  positions  have  received  the 
fullest  and  best  consideration. 
ExHiBrr  1 

I  From  the  Houston  I'ost.  June  23,  19611 
Senator    Cooper    Makib   Sound    Suogestioi* 

ron.  Achieving  U.S.  Unity  on  Bexlim 

Although  there  Is  &  i>osslblUty  that  Soviet 
Premier  NUtlta  Khruf.hchev  is  practicing 
what  has  come  to  be  kiown  as  "brlnksman- 
shlp,"  the  possibility  Uiat  he  will  follow 
through  on  his  threats  ;x)  precipitate  a  Berlin 
crisis  later  this  year  connot  l)e  discounted 
for  a  moment.  He  nat  only  may  follow 
through,  despite  the  grwe  risks  of  a  nuclear 
w.ar,  but  he  could  get  himself  In  a  comer 
where  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  back 
down. 

What  Khrushchev  does  almost  certainly 
will  depend  on  what  ho  thinks  he  has  a  fair 
chance  of  being  .ible  U:  pet  away  with  with- 
out a  war.  and  that  in  turn  depends  upon 
the  stand  taken  by  this  country  and  Its  al- 
lies, and  most  particularly  the  United  States 

The  plain  fact  is  that  there  are  grave 
doubts  in  botli  this  country  and  Western  Eu- 
rope about  Just  how  firm  a  stand  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  will  take.  These  doubts 
are  reasonable  and  understandable  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  handling  of  the  Laos  and  Cuban 
problems.  The  failure  to  back  up  strong 
words  with  resolute  and  positive  action  un- 
doubtedly has  encouraged  Khrushchev.  This 
offsets  any  declarations  by  President  Ken- 
nedy that  there  will  b(  no  retreat  at  Berlin. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  »nd  most  crucial  Im- 
portanc*  that  all  doubts  as  to  what  the 
United  States  and  the  West  wUl  do  if  Khru- 
shchev acts  In  Berlin  be;  eliminated  as  quick- 
ly and  as  effectively  as  possible.  But  before 
this  can  be  done,  a  decision  must  be  made 
on  the  position  to  be  taken.  Once  made, 
there  can  be  no  wavering.  But  the  decision 
must  be  one  which  wUl  have  the  support 
of  all  the  American  people  and  their  leaders, 
and  they  must  T>e  willing  to  back  It  to  the 
hilt. 


Differences  of  views  within  the  Western 
alliance,  within  the  administration  in  Con- 
gress, among  other  political  leaders  of  the 
country  and  among  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  apparently  help  to  explain  the  lack 
of  firmness  In  the  cases  of  Laos  and  Cuba, 
Because  of  the  lmp>ortance  of  the  stakes,  this 
kind  of  disunity  would  be  infinitely  more 
dangerous  In  the  case  of  Berlin. 

Within  this  context  and  background,  the 
propos.'U  advanced  by  Senator  John  Sher- 
man CooPFR,  of  Kentucky,  In  a  Senate  Ej)eech 
V.'cdnes^lay.  that  the  administration  name  a 
nonpartisan  panel  of  six  experts  to  study 
the  German  situation  and  to  help  it  in  secur- 
Ine  a  united  pKisltion.  is  a  sane  and  sound 
propo.-^al.  It  should  be  accepted  and  acted 
upon  promptly  by  the  President. 

At  the  very  least,  both  politicAl  parties 
would  know  what  the  position  of  the  United 
States  is,  and  the  President  would  know  their 
positions.  Ultimately,  the  decision  on  Berlin 
mu.'t  be  made  by  the  President,  and  once 
he  hr..s  made  it.  It  must  be  backed  by  the 
entire  Nation.  He  can  help  to  Insure  that 
unity  and  support  by  acting  along  the  lines 
Senator  Cooper  suggested. 


IFYom  the  New  York  Times,  June  23,  1961] 

A  .Senate  Debate  in  the  Highest  Interest 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  June  22. — To  search  for  an 
alternative  by  which  war  could  be  averted, 
without  sacrificing  the  honor  or  the  treaty 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  U  the  high- 
est duty  of  statesmanship.  When  the  threat 
from  a  status  quo  to  which  such  an  alter- 
native might  be  found  Is  nuclear  war,  the 
obligation  of  Government  is  even  more  de- 
manding. But  it  was  for  suggesting  a 
specific  plan  to  solve  the  Berlin  crisis,  and 
a  plan  out  of  line  with  the  U.S.  policy,  that 
Senator  Mansfield  Is  being  criticized. 

The  premise  of  his  critics  is  that  because 
Mansfield  Is  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  the  Kremlin  wlU  take  his  public  and 
detailed  proposal  of  a  possible  BerUn  policy 
alternative  as  a  semiofficial  hint  the  United 
States  is  preparing  to  retreat  from  the  pros- 
pect of  a  showdown;  that,  therefore,  PreirUer 
Khrushchev  will  decide  he  needs  only  to 
stand  firm  on  his  demands  to  attain  them 
In  full  without  any  risk  of  war.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Kremlin  made  this  miscal- 
culation before,  and  had  to  be  corrected  by 
the  allied  Berlin  airlift.  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  Mansttelos  critics  are  right  on 
that  point.  But  it  Is  not  sufficiently  conclu- 
sive to  serve  as  a  silencer  of  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  Berlin  issue  in  its  constitutional 
foreign  policy  role. 

This  week  Senator  Cooper  of  Kentucky, 
made  an  impressive  comment  to  that  effect, 
accompanying  it  with  a  highly  constructive 
proposal.  After  reviewing  the  basic  posi- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  U.SJSJi., 
as  recently  restated  by  the  President  and 
Premier  Khrushchev,  he  said  to  the  Semite: 

"It  is  inevitable  and  correct  that  this 
issue  must  be  debated  In  the  Congress, 
1  Several  Senators!  have  presented  views, 
alike  in  their  patriotic  purpose,  but  neverthe- 
less far  apart  concerning  the  policy  this 
Government  should  undertake.  As  the  de- 
bate proceeds,  it  is  possible  that  we  will  have 
a  polarization  of  views  In  the  Congress — one 
to  hold  without  deviation  the  position  the 
United  States  has  asserted  in  the  past,  and 
the  other  to  find  an  alternative." 

Because,  he  continued,  the  German  and 
Berlin  Issues  are  "dangerous  and  most  critical 
ones  that  confront  our  Nation,  with  the 
possibility  of  •  •  •  a  thermonuclear  war," 
the  American  people  who  would  be  among 
those  cast  into  this  incinerator  of  civilization 
must,  like  Congress,  previously  be  assured 
that  "the  best  consideration  has  been  given 
by  the  administration  to  every  aspect  of  the 
issue."  This,  he  said,  will  enable  the  Presi- 
dent  to  rely  on   that   "full   support    (of   his 


ultimate  decision]  by  a  unified  Coreress  and 
a  unified  country,"  This  U  indispensable 
and  is  strongest  when  it  is  voluntary  and  not 
a  forced  submission  to  an  official  fait  ac- 
compU. 

That  was  the  spirit  of  Senator  Mansfilld  s 
highly  vi-iionary  suggestion  that  a  free  city 
made  of  both  the  Berlins,  its  independence 
pruarded  by  an  international  treaty  to  which 
the  USSR,  was  signatory,  and  access  to  it 
guarded  by  international  arms,  might  be  a 
negotiable  alternative.  It  is  wholly  likely,  as 
his  Senate  critics  predicted,  that  the  U.S.SJl. 
would  then  use  Its  familiar  tactics  to  try  to 
conimunize  and  thus  make  short  shrift  of 
this  "freedom,"  as  the  West  defines  it.  But  it 
is  not  Improbable  that,  if  no  alternative  to 
the  East- West  status  quo  is  found,  the  seeds 
of  war  wMl  sprout  the  day  the  U.S.SR.  is 
ready.  And.  in  view  of  the  military  fact  that 
West  Berlin  could  not  be  successfully  de- 
fended by  the  West  if  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
mean  business,  Its  free  Inhabitants  and  their 
cities  would  be  Immediate  casualties. 

To  mention  such  a  fact  Is  denounced  by 
many  as  appeasement.  But  It  Is  one  of  those 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to  know. 
This  right  Is  emphasized  by  the  other  fact 
that  their  Government,  not  they,  agreed  to 
in  wartime  secrecy,  if  it  did  not  originate,  the 
monstrous  zoning  of  Germany  which  set 
Berlin  110  mUes  within  the  Russian  zone  and 
thereby  created  the  perilous  problem  which 
could  involve  them  in  the  horrors  of  thermo- 
nuclear war. 

This  is  the  possibility  which  led  Senator 
Cooper  not  only  to  term  Senate  discussion 
inevitable  and  correct,  but  to  make  his  own 
proposal.  It  was  that  "men  who  have  spe- 
cific and  practical  knowledge  of  the  issues, 
who  have  dealt  with  them  face  to  face,  and 
are  broadly  representative  of  our  country  ' 
(he  mentioned  several)  should  assist  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  re- 
viewing every  aspect  of  the  problem.  Includ- 
ing  all    p>ossibie    ways   of    easing    It. 

Maybe  it  can't  be  eased.  But  to  search 
intensively  for  it,  as  MANsriEU)  was,  Isn  t 
appeasement. 


|FYom   the  Courier -Journal,  June  23,    1961] 

OfR  Policy,  Not  Russia's,  Mat  Bk  Based  on 

BLtrrr 

It  is  particularly  valuable  for  a  Republican 
leader  so  respected  as  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  to  speak  up  on  a  possible  approach  to 
the  Berlin  problem.  There  Is  danger  of  a 
complete  political  freeze  on  the  subject. 

WTien  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  was  bold 
enough  to  suggest  that  all  of  Berlin  be  made 
a  free  city  under  United  Nations  protection, 
he  was  denounced  by  Senator  Sttles  Bridges 
as  an  advocate  of  weakness.  Nobody  likes  to 
be  charged  with  appeasement  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. Yet  many  people,  including  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans,  have  convinced  them- 
selves that  it  is  unpatriotic  even  to  talk  about 
ways  of  extricating  ourselves  from  the  dan- 
gerous Berlin  deadlock.  Senator  Mansfield 
wirns  against  this  tendency  to  "equate  all 
change  with  defeat  or  retreat." 

There  may  be  some  value  in  a  proposal  by 
Senator  Jacob  Javits.  He  wants  Congress  to 
go  on  record  as  reiterating  our  pledge  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  2  million  West 
Berllners  against  any  tlireat.  But  President 
Kennedy  undoubtedly  gave  that  message  to 
Premier  Khrushchev  at  their  Vienna  :neet:ne. 

Those  who  insist  on  absolute  rigidity  in 
our  Berlin  policy  are  not  serving  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Berllners  or  of  ourselves.  They 
are  staking  our  national  future  on  a  perilous 
gamble.  They  assume  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
is  not  really  serious  about  his  threats  to  Ber- 
lin, because  he  Issued  an  ultlniRtum  some  30 
months  ago  and  has  not  yet  carried  It  out. 
They  believe  tliat  we  can  fritter  away  yet  an- 
other 6  montlis.  as  we  have  frittered  away  the 
past  30.  without  proposing  any  new  Initia- 
tive whatever  on  Berlin. 
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These  patriotic  citizens  are  gambling  on 
the  Idea  that  Khrushchev  is  really  bluffing  on 
Berlin,  and  tliat  we  can  call  his  bluff  by 
standing  pat  and  asserting  our  rights. 

SOVIET      CONFIDENCE      HAS      INCREASED 

They  fail  to  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  grown  more  confident  of  Its  strength 
since  1958.  There  Is  still  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Russians  would  prefer  to  avoid 
a  nuclear  war.  as  long  as  they  can  make 
progress  toward  their  world  goals  through 
political  and  economic  pressure.  But  it  is 
the  Soviets,  and  not  ourselves,  who  are  now 
In  position  to  practice  the  dancjerous  art  of 
brinkmanship.  It  is  they  who  are  likely  to 
force  our  hand  In  Berlin,  instead  of  our  forc- 
ing theirs. 

CXir  final  Berlin  policy  cannot  be  b.iscd 
on  a  bluff,  then.  And  Isn't  it  so  basrd  at  the 
moment?  Clearly,  we  have  no  solid  agree- 
ment with  our  allies.  President  de  Gaulle 
l8  reported  as  seeing  no  real  reason  not  to 
negotiate  with  the  Government  of  East  Ger- 
many, though  the  West  Germans  angrily  re- 
ject such  action  because  to  them  it  means 
recognition  of  a  contemptible  puppet  re- 
gime. The  British  are  plainly  unenthusias- 
tlc  about  forcing  the  issue  of  a  German  treaty 
to  the  point  of  nuclear  war. 

Our  own  BerlJn  policy  has  other  built-in 
weaknesses.  Would  Senator  Bridges,  for  In- 
stance, vote  for  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union  over  such  an  Issue  as 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  dealings 
with  the  Communist  government  of  East 
Germany?  This  is  vast  oversimplification 
of  the  whole  German  problem,  to  be  sure. 
But  it  is  the  aspect  which  the  Soviets  will 
insist  on  presenting  to  public  opinion  In 
America  and   the  rest  of  the  world. 

PAINTING    OURSELVES    INTO    A    CORNER 

The  vital  point  Is  that.  In  Kennedy's  words, 
we  must  not  "fear  to  negotiate  or  negotiate 
out  of  fear."  If  we  make  It  an  unpatriotic 
act  even  to  debate  the  Berlin  problem,  we 
are  painting  ourselves  Into  a  corner  from 
which  there  Is  no  escape  short  of  war  or 
utter  humiliation.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  American  people  would  accept 
even  the  horrible  choice  of  war  under  such 
circumstances.  But  surely  we  must  try  to 
avoid  leaving  ourselves  with  only  such  dread- 
ful alternatives. 

Senator  Cooper  Is  not  proposing  any  par- 
ticular pattern  for  a  Berlin  settlement.  He 
only  urges  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  experts  on  Germany,  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department.  The  group 
would  be  nonofflclal  and  nonpartisan.  He 
suggests  such  people  as  John  J.  McCloy, 
Lucius  Clay,  and  James  A.  Conant,  plus  two 
former  Secretaries  of  State  of  different  par- 
ties. Dean  Acheson  and  Christian  A.  Herter. 
It  would  be  wise  to  add  a  few  younger  men, 
whose  contacts  with  Germany  are  Immedi- 
ately up  to  date. 

It  sounds  very  noble  to  talk  of  standing 
fast  in  Berlin.  We  will  and  must  stand  fast. 
In  the  sense  of  refusing  to  surrender  the 
West  Berliners  to  the  mercies  of  the  Com- 
munists. But  a  nation  can  be  firm  without 
being  utterly  rigid,  and  without  locking  it- 
self into  a  straltjacket  at  a  time  of  national 
peril.  Senator  Cooper's  moderate  proposal 
may  at  least  make  It  respectable  to  talk  about 
Berlin  policy  without  being  branded  an  ap- 
peascr. 


AMERICAN   FOREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  invite  attention  to  an  editorial 
entitled  "Raising  Our  Sights"  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  for  Saturday,  July  1.  It  deals 
with  the  very  illuminating  speech  made 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  FuLBRiGHT],  the  chairman  of  the 


Commit ;ee  on  Foreign  Relations,  before 
this  body  last  week. 

In  tlie  speech  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht]  called  upon 
the  Nation  to  take  a  long  and  hard  look 
at  its  policy  positions  around  the  world 
without  panicking  at  every  little  "dis- 
combobulation'  which  happen.s  to  occur 
on  the  periphery  of  the  cold  war.  It  was 
an  extremely  u'=eful  and  helpful  set  of 
comments. 

The  judgment  of  the  speech  on  the 
part  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  news- 
paper likewise.  I  think,  command.s  the 
re.spect  and  interc.<;t  of  ihi.^  body,  and  I 
a-k  unanimous  coi..icnt  tliat  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  boins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordmod  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

R ArsiNo  OvH  ProHTS 

Sentor  Ft-lpright's  f^ull  f'  r  a  longer  view 
rf  .Amerlrnn  fr'-etgr.  pili'  y  was  addressed  to 
the  r.^nk  and  file  of  citizens  as  well  as  to 
policymaking  oificuils.  What  he  asks  is  that 
the  Nation.  a.=!  such,  think  seriously  of  Its 
posture  before  the  world  In  the  light  of  the 
basic  v.ilues  in  our  We.-stern  civilization.  He 
recs  the  struggle  between  communism  and 
the  free  world  eiiterlng  a  critical  phase.  But 
this  is  no  occasion  for  shock,  confusion,  or 
the  v,Tlnj;ine  of  hands  over  peripheral  events 
that  the  United  States  cannot  control.  His 
plea  i.s  fo"  adherence  to  sound  principles 
without  '?rratic  diversions  to  counter'  every 
gesture  and  snlly  from  Mf^scow. 

Mr.  Fui. BRIGHT  reci'^gnl:'ed  that  It  is  eafler 
to  prescribe  a  policy  of  wisdom.  Judgment, 
and  con.=  ..';t^ncy  than  to  apply  that  policy 
to  m.Tny  varied  and  bewildering  situations. 
Ncverthel'?ss.  it  is  good  to  evaluate  hasty 
respon.=es  to  provoking  events  in  the  light 
of  long-r:\nge  objectives.  The  Senator  Is 
right  in  faying  that  we  need  to  develop  a 
"national  style"  as  well  as  specific  initia- 
tives and  reppon.'jps,  and  this  national  style 
ought  to  be  consistent  with  the  principles 
which  Ehajie  thf>  American  way  of  life. 

By  "nat  onal  style"  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  means 
the  U.S.  performance  in  World  War  II.  the 
s.-iving  of  Greece  and  Turkey  from  Com- 
munist conquest,  the  ^lar.shall  plan.  OECD. 
the  aid  gl  .-en  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, the  « stabllshment  of  NATO  and  a  host 
of  related  jwlicles  in  which  the  United  States 
has  a.sjertfd  leadership  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendence and  improve  the  living  conditions 
of  free  peoples.  What  Senator  Frr.BPicHT 
seemed  to  be  saying  is  that  these  trunklines 
of  Americtn  policy  ought  not  to  be  com- 
promised or  Jeopardized  by  questionable 
ventures  designed  to  counteract  tactical 
manetivers  on  the  part  of  the  Communist 
powers.  Let  us  not  be  thrown  off  the  beam, 
he  urged  n  effect,  by  Cuba,  Lacs,  and  the 
Soviet  cosrionaut. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  the 
Senator's  t 'nesi.s : 

"It  is  nc  t  our  affluence,  or  our  plumbing, 
or  our  clof;ged  freeways  that  grip  the  imag- 
ination of  others.  Rather  it  is  the  values 
upon  whi-h  our  system  is  built.  These 
values  Imply  our  adherence  not  only  to 
liberty  and  individual  freedom,  but  also  to 
international  peace.  law  and  order,  and  con- 
structive !;ocial  purpose.  When  we  depart 
from  the-sf  values  we  do  so  at  our  peril.  If 
we  are  fnirhful  to  our  own  values,  while  fol- 
lowing an  intelligent,  courageous  and  con- 
sistent line  of  policy,  we  are  likely  to  find 
a  high  measure  of  the  support  we  seek 
abroad.  But  if  we  fail  our  own  values  and 
Ideals,  ult  mately  we  shall  have  failed  our- 
selves." 

We  do  r.ot  find  in  the  speech  any  com- 
placency   or    any    lame    acceptance    of    Uie 


status  quo.  Tlie  essence  of  Mr.  Fxtlbricht's 
plea  U  for  greater  strength— but  strength 
and  action  in  keeping  with  a  free  society. 
He  dijes  not  ai^cept  the  thesis  that  "fire 
sjiread  by  communism  can  only  be  fought 
effectively  with  fire"  Communist  lies,  sub- 
ver.slon.  jiolitlcal  murder.s  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  free  peoples  do  not  call  f  jr  free-world 
programs  of  the  same  character. 

Nor  can  the  United  States  have  it  brjth 
ways.  It  cannot  hold  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  mankind  as  the  champion  of  free- 
dom, hum.an  rights  and  sa<"ial  progress  and  at 
the  ."^ame  time  compete  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  imposlncr  its  way  of  life  on  other  peo- 
ples. There  shou'd  be  no  dispcbitlon  on  the 
part  of  any  sel{-r''spectiiig  country  to  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Its  own  course 
Rather,  the  race  sliould  be  in  terms  of  the 
'. alues  long  ago  established  and  still  cher- 
i.';hPd  by  freemen.  Senat.or  Fulbright  has 
given  us  a  timely  and  effective  reminder  that 
the  first  obligation  both  of  the  Government 
and  of  Individual  citizen.s  Is  to  keep  the 
American  participation  in  the  hi.storlc  strug- 
gle on  a  high  plane  of  ethics  and  humani- 
tarlanism. 


FCC    STUDY    OF    THE    TELEVISION 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  column  published  in  the 
Saturday  morning  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  written  by  Lawrence  Lau- 
rent, the  television  and  radio  WTiter  for 
the  newspaper.  In  the  column  Mr.  Lau- 
rent discusses  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  the  wake  of  the  FCC  hearings  on  pro- 
graming in  New  York.  The  burden  of 
the  di.^cussion  centers  ai'ound  the  testi- 
mony of  some  of  the  leading  luminaries 
in  the  television  business,  those  actively 
participating  in  programs — individuals 
.such  as  Bill  Goodson  and  David 
Su.sskind.  to  name  two. 

The  point  of  comment  in  the  column 
has  to  do  with  the  real  and  implied 
threats  to  those  television  personalities 
who  dared  to  testify  and  to  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  way  the  industry  was 
being  operated  at  the  moment.  A  cita- 
tion was  made  from  the  industry's  offi- 
cial magazine,  Broadcasting,  of  the 
assertion  that  some  of  the  witnesses  in 
the  FCC  hearings  held  in  New  York 
miuht  find  it  difficult  to  do  business,  to 
find  outlets  for  their  talents  hereafter, 
because  they  criticized  the  industry 
itself. 

Fortunately  a  member  of  the  FCC 
study  staff,  Mr.  Ashbrook  P.  Bryant, 
served  notice  to  all  members  of  the  in- 
dustry, at  whichever  end  of  the  line  they 
may  be  operating,  that  the  FCC  itself 
will  be  deeply  concerned  if  instances 
should  ever  occur  in  which  the  partici- 
pants in  television  programs  are  threat- 
ened with  having  programs  canceled  or 
with  a  refusal  to  sign  contracts  for  the 
future  because  they  dare  to  speak  their 
minds  before  an  official  Government 
hearing. 

I  think  this  body  should  applaud 
Ashbrook  Bryant  for  making  the  Com- 
mission's position  clear.  I  wish  to  add 
my  voice,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  the  Senate.  I 
know  the  Congress,  in  addition  to  the 
FCC,  will  be  very  much  interested  in  the 
attitude  of  the  industry  in  regard  to  the 
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television  investigations,"  hearings,  and 
enlightenments  tak.ng  place  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Whatever  else  occurs,  in  the  public  in- 
terest it  is  imperati\e  and  important  that 
any  know^ledgeable  individual  connected 
with  any  of  the  communications  media  of 
this  country  at  all  times  shall  have  com- 
plete freedom  to  speak,  without  fear  of 
retribution  or  the  threat  of  a  job  or 
of  a  new  contract. 

Because  of  the  little  "fuss"  raised 
already.  I  think  the  industry  should 
stand  on  notice  that  there  will  be  many 
watchful  eyes  observing  the  future  con- 
duct of  contracting  and  talent  arrange- 
ments in  the  television  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Laurent  colimin  to  nhich  I  referred,  and 
also  a  second  column  by  Mr.  Laurent 
published  this  morning,  which  reveals 
the  stiffening  of  the  backbone  of  the 
Commission  in  reviewing  new  applica- 
tioiTs  for  licenses  in  the  communications 
field,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Com- 
mission is  now  setting  up  firmer  stand- 
ards and  requiring  stronger  evidence  of 
conduct  in  the  publ  c  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 

Herald,  July  1.  1961) 

FCC  STin)T  Chief  Had  the  Last  Word 

(By  Lawrerce  Laurent) 

When  the  television  Industry  gets  itself 
In  trouble,  a  situation  that  Is  not  exactly 
uncommon,  there  ar;  two  standard  lines 
of  defense.  The  first  Is  the  argument  that 
'  this  Is  a  very  young  business,  making  the 
mistakes  of  the  young   " 

The  other  defense — in  the  wake  of  scan- 
dals about  payola,  plu?ola  and  some  strange 
business  combinationii — is  "these  are  long- 
established  business  practices,  which  have 
never  before  been  questioned" 

After  several  weeks  of  hearing  these  alter- 
nate themes  played  l>efore  the  Legislative 
O-erslght  Committee  last  year  Representa- 
tive John  E  Mo.ss,  Democrat,  of  California, 
exploded:  "I  have  never  seen  such  a  young, 
immature  business  with  so  many  old.  long- 
established  bad  habits  This  is  like  hearing 
a  man  claim  he's  sufrering  from  Infantile 
senility." 

It  was  the  infantilism  that  showed  up 
during  the  past  2  wee  is  as  a  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  panel  heard  testi- 
mony in  New  York  City.  Some  of  the  most 
creative  men  In  television  came  before  the 
FCC's  network  study  staff  to  tell  how-  TV 
might  be  improved 

One  industry  react ic-n  came  in  a  scarcely 
veiled  threat  that  ajipeared  in  Monday's 
issue  of  Broadcasting  raagazine,  'Some  wit- 
nesses ir  current  FCC  hearings  on  TV  prac- 
tices," the  magazine  reported,  "may  have 
lots  of  cajoling  to  do  when  they  try  to  re- 
sume doing  business  with  Individuals  and 
organizations  against  whom  thev  have  testi- 
fied, 

'Even  such  reluctant  witnesses  as  Bill 
Goodson  (of  the  Tolman-Goodson  panel 
show  empire)  finally  testified  that  talent 
agencies  like  MCA  di^mand  'right  to  sell' 
program  rights  In  return  for  supplying  tal- 
ent. Similarly.  Producer  David  Susskind, 
liaving  blasted  practically  every  broadcast- 
ing institution  in  sight,  may  find  It  difficult 
to  find  a  friendly  port  In  which  to  do 
business." 

On  Thursday.  Robert  Montgomery  was 
even  more  specific.  He  said  he  believed  wit- 
nesses   at    the    hearings     "had    taken    their 


livelihoods  Into  their  hands  when  they  came 
down  here" 

For  once,  the  FCC  refused  to  sit  still  while 
threats  were  made.  Once  the  meekest 
agency  In  the  Federal  Establishment  the 
FCC  found  Its  courage  only  after  being  bat- 
tered by  scandals.  Since  March  1960.  under 
Chairman  Frederick  W.  Ford  and  now  under 
Newton  N  Mlnow.  the  FCC  has  declined  to 
play  Its  familiar  role  of  cheerleader  to  the 
broadcast  business 

When  Thursday's  hearing  was  completed. 
FCC  Network  Study  Chief  Ashbrook  P  Bry- 
ant had  a  softly  worded,  "big  stick"  state- 
ment to  make.     He  said  : 

"I  am  authorized  by  the  Commission  to 
state  that  it  is  confident  that  the  testimony 
given  here  will  not  be  the  basis  for  any 
actions  which  would  adversely  affect  the 
professional  careers  or  future  activities  of 
these  witnesses, 

"It  Is  perhaps  unnecessary."  Bryant  con- 
tinued, "to  add  that  retaliatory  action 
against  witnesses  in  a  hearing  such  as  this 
would  hardly  comport  with  the  resf>onsiblli- 
tles  assumed   by  the  Commission  licensees," 

The  Implication  was  plain.  Witnesses  ap- 
pearing at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  not  to  be  threatened,  no  matter 
how  slyly,  nor  are  they  to  be  coerced. 

Bryant  added:  "We  think  It  Is  clear  that 
those  who  have  criticized  the  current  net- 
work program  fare  have  not  spoken  out  of 
direct  economic  self-interest,  because  It 
would  appear  that  all  of  them  are  still  suc- 
cessfully engaged  In  their  professional  pur- 
suits. Rather,  we  believe  that  they  have 
testified  out  of  their  concern  for  its  present 
status." 

(From     the    Washington    Post     and     Times 
Herald.  July  5.  1961 ) 

Rejtction  or  License  Poses  Program 
Policy 

( By  Lawrence  Laurent ) 

An  embattled  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  once  described 
the  issuance  of  broadcast  licenses  as  "a  kind 
of  Oklahoma  land  rush.  About  all  we  can 
do  under  the  law,"  he  explained.  "Is  to  say 
what's  available  and  then  hand  out  the 
licenses,  ■ 

He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  those  a\ail- 
able  radio  frequencies  and  TV  channels  for 
which  there  Is  only  one  applicant.  In  such 
cases,  traditionally,  the  applicant  had  to 
meet  only  the  minimum  requirements  of 
American  citizenship,  financial  responsi- 
bility, technical  ability,  and  good  character. 

What  about  the  applicant's  broadcast 
schedule? 

"Well,  "  said  an  FCC  Commissioner,  "If  he 
doesn't  play  the  'Old  Gray  Mare'  24  hours 
a  day.  It  Is  none  of  our  business." 

(Things  are  different  when  there  are  two 
or  more  applicants.  Each  tries  to  prove  the 
"public  interest"  will  be  served  best  by  giv- 
ing the  license  to  him.  The  result  of  com- 
petitive struggle,  theoretically.  Ls  that  the 
best-quallfled  applicant  will  make  the  great- 
est number  of  promises,  and  ultimately  the 
community  will  be  benefited.  When  John 
C,  Doerfer  was  FCC  Chairman  he  estimated 
that  "about  70  percent"  of  the  TV  licenses 
had  been  given  to  noncompetitive  a])pli- 
cants  I 

Last  week,  the  FCC  in  a  historic  4  to  2  deci- 
sion turned  down  an  uncontested  applica- 
tion by  Suburban  Broadcasters  for  an  FM 
(frequency  modulation)  radio  station  in 
Elizabeth.  N.J.  That  was  a  complete  reversal 
of  traditional  policy,  but  it  wa^sn't  totally 
unexpected. 

What  went  into  effect  for  the  first  time 
was  a  philosophy  enunciated  In  July  1960. 
by  then  Chairman  Frederick  W.  Ford,  That 
was  supplemented  by  rulemaking  procedures 
that  began  last  February,  This  approach 
requires  an  applicant  to  tell  the  FCC     the 


measure  he  has  taken  and  the  effort  he  has 
made  to  determine  the  tastes,  needs  and  de- 
sires of  his  community  and  the  manner  In 
which  he  proposes  to  meet  those  needs  and 
desires," 

The  Importance  of  last  week's  decision  is 
underscored  in  the  current  edition  of  Tele- 
vision Digest : 

"Remember  the  name  "Suburban."  It 
could  become  celebrated  in  broadcast-reg- 
ulation history.  In  a  significant  decision 
last  week,  the  FCC  turned  down  the  FM 
application  of  Suburban  Broadcasters  for 
Elizabeth.  N.J,,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
done  nothing  to  seek  out  the  programing 
needs  of  its  proposed  service  area.  This 
seek  out'  concept  is  the  touchstone  of  the 
FCC's  new  philosophy," 

There  are  enormous  Implications  In  the 
decision.  Until  recently,  station  operators 
could  expect  automatic,  pro  forma,  renewal 
of  their  licenses  every  3  years.  Last  year. 
the  FCC  began  checking  the  station's  per- 
formance against  the  programing  promises 
made  by  the  station  In  Its  application. 

If  the  Suburban  decision  withstands  as- 
saults in  the  Federal  courts,  the  FCC  will 
have  one  more  measure  of  how  well  the  li- 
cense holder  is  serving  his  community.  The- 
oretically, each  renewal  is  a  new  application 
for  a  broadcast  license  and,  thus,  the  FCC 
will  want  to  know  If  the  broadcaster  has 
made  an  effort  to  learn  what  his  community 
wants  and  needs.  And.  furthermore,  what 
has  been  done  to  meet  these  wants  and 
needs. 

The  responsible  broadcaster  will  not  lose 
a  single  wink  of  sleep  over  the  developments. 
The  fast-buck  operator,  hoping  to  get  a 
station  for  a  quick  sale,  or  the  man  who 
owns  several  stations  and  mimeographs  the 
schedule  for  all  of  them  from  one  central 
office,  will  have  problems. 

Commissioner  Ford  didn't  take  part  in  the 
4  to  2  decision.  He  was  out  of  town,  fulfill- 
ing a  longstanding  speaking  engagement. 
Those  who  voted  in  favor  of  denying  the  li- 
cense were  Chairman  Newton  N.  Mlnow  and 
Commissioners  Robert  T.  Bartley,  Robert  Em- 
met Lee  and  T.  A.  Craven.  In  the  minority 
were  Rosel  H,  Hyde  and  John  S.  Cross. 


THE  BERLIN  POWDER  KEG 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  American  people  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. This  is  a  unique  document  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  and  its  seemingly 
never  ending  struggle  for  freedom.  A 
handful  of  colonials,  determined  to  be 
free,  when  they  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  said: 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  di- 
vine providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 

honor. 

Mr.  President,  the  1960's  are  dark  days 
and  full  of  trouble  for  the  cause  of  man's 
freedom.  The  free  peoples  of  West  Ber- 
lin face  a  grave  danger.  The  menace 
which  communism  poses  to  them  rep- 
resents in  a  larger  sense  an  unmistakable 
challenge  to  America  and  to  the  free 
world. 

An  excellent  and  thought-provoking 
editorial  was  published  in  California,  in 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  the  assistant  pub- 
lisher of  which  is  our  former  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California.  Wil- 
liam F.  Knowland.  The  editorial  says, 
in  part: 

Nothing  will  impress  Khrushchev  and  his 
presidium  more  than  the  certain  knowledge 
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tliat  we  have  determined  to  preserve  thla 
Island  of  freedom,  that  we  understand  the 
calciilated  risks  involved  and  the  potential 
costs. 

The  American  people  are  united,  Mr. 
President,  in  these  sentiments.  We  in- 
tend to  remain  so.  We  are  in  Berlin  un- 
der an  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
victorious  Allies,  including  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Nothing  the 
Soviet  pr«nler  may  do  with  respect  to 
entering  into  a  separate  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  East  German  Communist  satel- 
lite can  alter  the  rights  or  the  responsi- 
bilities we  have,  together  with  our  British 
and  French  allies,  in  occupying  West 
Berlin  today,  which,  incidentally,  is  an 
occupation  the  West  Berllners  ardently 
desire  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  editorial,  en- 
titled "The  Berlin  Powder  Keg,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THI    BEXLtN    POWDEK    KeC 

WUl  the  lights  be  going  out  In  Berlin  be- 
fore the  year  1961  passes  Into  history  on  De- 
cember   31? 

In  Washington.  Moscow,  Bonn,  Paris,  and 
London  the  implications  of  the  Khr\ishchev 
thinly  veiled  ultimatum  Is  better  understood 
than  It  Is  away  from  the  capital  dtles. 

Before  we  hardly  know  It  summer  will  pass 
Into  fall  and  the  preparations  for  Christmas 
with  Its  message  of  "Peace  on  earth,  good 
win  to  men"  will  be  subverted  by  the  rulers 
of  the  Kremlin  determined  to  force  a  show- 
down even  at  the  calculated  risk  of  war. 

They  anticipate  that  their  will  and  Iron 
nerve  will  outlast  what  they  consider  "the 
decadent  West"  and  wll!  result  In  an  abject 
surrender  by  the  North  Atlantic  Powers. 

Despite  the  Munlch-mlnded  men  In  our 
own  country  and  among  some  of  the  allied 
nations  there  can  be  no  surrender  of  the 
free  people  of  Berlin  without  destroying  the 
morale  of  freemen  everywhere  to  resist  Com- 
munist tyranny.  These  are  the  stakes  Mos- 
cow Is  playing  for  and  determined  to  win. 

The  supply  of  "little  surrenders"  has  been 
exhausted  by  the  stalemate  In  Korea,  the 
farce  at  Geneva,  the  offer  of  payment  of  trac- 
tor blackmail  to  Castro,  and  the  backdown, 
after  brave  words.  In  Laos. 

On  the  Issue  of  Berlin  the  chips  are  down 
and  the  sooner  180  million  Americans  face 
up  to  these  facts  the  more  likely  our  Nation 
Is  to  survive  and  with  xis  a  free  world  of  free- 
men. 

At  an  early  date  the  wives  and  children 
of  our  combat  ready  forces  in  the  Isolated 
garrison  of  Berlin  should  be  withdrawn  for 
no  nonresident  women  and  children  should 
be  available  as  possible  hostages  to  commu- 
nism. 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  our  forces  and  the 
city  of  Berlin  to  "strip  for  action."  No  non- 
essential personnel  or  nonproductive  work- 
ers should  be  left  there  to  be  furnished 
food.  fuel,  and  clothing  by  airlift  or  other- 
wise. 

As  a  completely  s\irrounded  outpost  of 
freedom  neither  the  token  forces  there  nor 
the  courageous  civilians  of  Berlin  could  long 
hold  out  against  a  massive  Soviet  or  East 
Grrman  Communist  effort  to  take  the  city. 
But  neither  was  the  Alamo,  Port  Sumter,  or 
Corregidor  able  to  hold  out  against  the  over- 
whelming odds  against  those  garrisons.  The 
forces  which  won  the  Initial  struggle  lost  the 
three  wars  against  us. 

But  nothing  will  impress  Khrushchev  and 
his  presidium  more  than  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  determined  to  preserve 
this  island  of  freedom,  that  we  understand 


the  calculated  risks  involved  and  the  poten- 
tial costs.  We  will  not  fire  unless  flred  upon, 
but  If  our  garrison  and  the  free  city  of  Berlin 
is  attacked  by  Communist  forces.  East  Ger- 
man, or  Soviet,  the  Conuniinlsts  must  know 
that  we  will  fight  with  all  the  weapons  and 
all  of  the  power  of  a  free  people  determined 
to  remain  free.  This  resolve  was  so  clearly 
enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  these  words: 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration. 
with  a  firnx  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  foriuncs,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 


DROUGHT  IN  THE  MIDWEST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  weekend  I  journeyed  to 
my  home  State  of  Minnesota,  and  ac- 
companying me  was  my  administrative 
assistant,  Mr.  ConneU.  He  traveled  in 
many  of  the  areas  of  my  State,  and  I 
visited  with  many  of  the  farm  leaders, 
those  who  are  responsible  for  our  agri- 
cultural program  in  Minnesota  and  in 
the  neighboring  States  of  South  Dakota 
and  North  Dakota. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  is  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  serious  major  drought 
is  underway  in  approximately  the  east- 
em  two-thirds  of  Montana,  most  of 
North  Dakota,  the  western  half  of  South 
Dakota,  and  the  northern  half  of  Minne- 
sota. In  fact,  today  the  Governor  of 
Minnesota  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  include  11  more  counties  in 
Minnesota  in  the  drought  disaster  area. 
Mr.  President,  this  drought  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Nation  is  of  very  serious  con- 
sequence. In  western  South  Dakota 
there  has  been  a  drought  for  3  or  4  years. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  farm  in 
the  western  part  of  that  State,  called  me 
at  my  home  on  Saturday,  pleading  for 
immediate  action  on  a  certain  matter, 
with  respect  to  which  I  shall  introduce 
a  measure  today.  When  I  said  to  him 
that  the  Congress  had  passed  lci?Lslntion 
which  permitted  the  taking  of  hay  from 
the  soil  bank  acres  in  the  disaster  areas, 
he  said,  "Senator  Humphrey,  there  is 
no  hay.  The  legislation  which  has  been 
passed  may  be  of  help  in  some  places, 
but  we  have  not  had  any  rain  in  this 
area  of  any  consequence  for  3  or  4  years 
and  there  is  no  hay.  There  is  no  grain." 
Mr.  President,  a  number  of  things  can 
be  done  and  are  being  done.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
prepare  a  statement — which  I  am  sure 
he  is  now  doing — to  indicate  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  of  economic 
hardship. 

For  example,  the  Congress  has  pa.sscd 
S.  2113,  introduced  by  the  Senators  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Bur- 
DiCKl.  to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay 
and  grazing  on  conservation  reserve 
acres  in  the  areas  which  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  drought  areas.  The  Presi- 
dent signed  the  legislation  only  last  Sat- 
urday. I  believe  it  is  Public  Law  87-62. 
The  legislation  is  now  at  work,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  help  is  coming  be- 
cause of  it. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  the  use 
of  diverted  acres  under  the  feed-grain 
legislation,  which  program  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture. I  understand  that  he  has  ordered 
that  procedure.  In  fact,  he  has  acted 
already  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
and  will  take  similar  action  in  other 
areas. 

There  can  and  should  be  a  morato- 
rium on  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  in  the  disaster  areas.  I  wonder 
how  many  Senators  know  that  auction 
barns  are  operating  24  hours  a  day  in 
some  of  the  Midwestern  States.  Cattle 
are  being  sold  for  whatever  the  auction- 
eers can  get  for  them.  The  auctioneers 
are  operating  around  the  clock.  When 
cattle  are  sold  off  a  ranch  or  a  farm,  it 
is  a  tragic  loss  to  the  owner,  because  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  rebuild  a 
herd.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
moratorium  on  such  loans  would  be  very 
important,  so  that  farm  owners  will  not 
be  compelled  to  make  sacrificial  sales — 
sales  at  low  prices  imder  distressed 
conditions. 

There  also  should  be  and  will  be  a 
moratorium  on  Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service  farm -storage  facilities 
loans.  Those  are  loans  which  are  made 
to  farmei-s  for  storage  on  the  farm.  It 
.'^otms  to  me  that  the  Government  would 
be  well  advised  to  extend  for  at  least  1 
year  a  moratorium  on  the  payment  of 
any  of  those  loans. 

Then  there  ought  to  be  the  freezing 
of  Government  grain  storage  in  the 
drought  and  disaster  areas  to  conserve 
the  feed  for  stock  later  this  year.  I  no- 
ticed this  morning  that  the  Secretary 
has  indicated  that  that  will  be  done.  In 
other  words,  he  has  indicated  that  the 
feed  grains  in  storage  and  on  location  in 
the  drought  and  disaster  areas  ought 
net  to  be  removed  from  those  areas,  be- 
ca'a.=;e  if  the  feed  grains  are  removed  or 
transported,  shipping  costs  and  other 
expenses  would  be  added. 

Then  there  should  be  an  emergency 
ACP,  which  is  the  agricultural  conser\'a- 
tion  practices  program,  in  an  attempt  to 
put  the  drought  counties  back  in  shape 
for  production  next  year.  I  am  examin- 
ing into  the  law,  but  it  is  my  recollection 
tliat  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Department  has  the  authority  to  make 
available  under  an  ACP  program  cer- 
tain sums  of  money  for  placing  the  land 
that  is  imder  drought  conditions  back 
into  usable  land  for  productive  purposes. 
For  example,  weed  control  would  be  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  summer  fallow  prac- 
tices to  preserve  moisture,  and  possibly 
the  planting  of  some  covering  which  can 
be  turned  under.  These  practices  I  be- 
lieve ought  to  be  examined  Into  immedi- 
ately. I  use  this  occasion  in  the  Senate 
to  call  upon  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  do  so. 

Fmally,  there  are  emergency  low  in- 
terest, about  3  percent,  loans  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Tho.se  low-interest  loans  would  give 
farmers  an  opportunity  to  get  some 
extra  credit.  This  point  In  the  program 
is  particularly  important  for  county 
feeders,  dairy  farmers,  cattle  farmers, 
as  well  as  others.  But  farmers  need 
loans  if  they  are  not  to  be  forced  to  sell 
their  livestock  at  a  concessional  price. 
I  am  hopeful  that  emergency  loans,  of 
course,  will  be  made  available,  and'  I 
understand  that  they  are  to  be. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  SUGAR  FROM 
THE  FIJI  ISLANDS  AND  EXPORT 
OF  WHEAT  FLOUR  REQUIRE- 
MENTS TO  THE  FIJI  ISLANDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Fiji 
Government  has  offered  to  purchase — 
for  dollars — as  much  as  50  percent  of 
their  annual  wheat  flour  requirements 
from  the  United  Slates,  if  our  Govern- 
ment will  permit  the  Fiji  Government  to 
e.xport  into  the  United  States  le.ss  than 
1  percent  of  the  suqar  we  plan  to  pur- 
chase from  foreign  sources  in  1961. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  .Senate  to 
this  unique  offer,  because  this  sounds 
like  a  sensible  deal  to  me:  and  I  hope 
the  executive  departments  will  give 
Fiji's  offer  every  consideration,  becau.se 
the  principle  involved  is  significant. 

For  many  months,  some  of  us  in  the 
Congress  have  been  urtiing  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Sugar  Act  to  utilize  our 
ex-quota  sugar  allocations  to  develop 
additional  exports  of  American  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Just  this  past  March,  the  Congress  in- 
cluded new  lanpuaf:;e  in  the  Suear  .Act. 
providing  that  "special  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries 
purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  commodi- 
ties." 

During  the  debate  in  the  House,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  I  Mr.  Cooley  I  was 
questioned  about  the  meaning  of  this 
new  provision: 

What  is  meant  by  the  requiremerit  that 
consideration  is  to  be  given  iho.se  countries 
purchasing  US  agricultural  commodities? 
Does  this  mean  that  we  will  limit  our  ex- 
quota  sugar  purchases  to  those  countries 
which  are  our  best  customers'" 

Chairman  Cooleys  response  was: 

No;  it  does  not  Here  agnin.  this  provi- 
sion must  be  read  m  the  light  of  the  over- 
riding purpose  of  the  act  which  is  to  jiro- 
vide  us  with  adequate  sugar  supplies.  It 
would  obviously  be  silly  to  require  that 
those  In  charge  of  obtaining  this  sugfir 
should  go  down  the  foreign  trade  list  and 
first  try  to  obtain  sugar  supplies  from  those 
countries  which  the  statistics  show  have 
purchased  the  most  agricultural  commodi- 
ties from  us.  This  Is  not  the  Intent  of  this 
provision.  On  the  contrary,  the  intent  is 
that  the  administrators  of  the  Sugar  Act 
will  use  this  authority  when  they  find  an 
opportunity  to  move  additional  American 
agricultural  commodities  on  a  quid  pro  qtio 
basis  In  obtaining  our  ex-quota  sugar  and 
will  give  special  consideration  to  such 
proposals 

It  is  likely  that  this  authority  will  not 
be  used  very  frequently  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  committee  waiit,s  the  President  tc 
have  tills  authority,  if  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  use  It  and  an  indication  of  congres- 
sional approval  of  this  type  of  transaction 
it  is  anticipated  that  this  consideration 
will  come  into  operation  only  when  some 
country  which  has  some  sugar  it  wotild  like 
to  sell  the  United  States  comes  in  with  a 
specific  proposal  to  take  U.S.  ag,.'icultural 
commodities  in  return  for  our  purchase  of 
their  sugar.  It  is  an  order  t-o  give  the  Presi- 
rleiit  the  authority  which  those  administer- 
ing the  program  said  he  did  not  have  last 
year  when  they  turned  down  some  proposals 
which  were  made  on  exactly  this  basis.  For 
example,  last  year,  Brazil  was  willing  to  take 
a  very  substantial  quantity  of  our  wheat  in 


return  for  our  purchase  of  some  of  their 
sugar.  They  came  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  this  proposal  and  were 
told  that  there  was  no  authority  to  make 
this  kind  of  an  arrangement.  Subsequently. 
Brazil  bought  a  large  quantity  of  wheat 
from  Communist  Russia  to  fill  their  needs — 
the  first  such  purchase  they  have  ever  msRle. 
it  is  in  order  to  authorize  the  President  to 
make  this  kind  of  a  transaction  that  this 
language  has  been  placed  In  the  amendment. 

Congress  has  wisely  provided  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  with 
authority  to  utilize  American  sugar  al- 
locations to  develop  more  customers  for 
Ameiican  agricultural  commodities.  And 
I  h.ope  the  administrators  of  the  Sugar 
Act  will  utilize  their  new  authority,  in 
arcoruiince  with  the  intent  of  Coneress. 
In  fact,  the  Fiji  offer  would  be  a  good 
plac^  to  start ;  for.  as  the  Good  Book  says. 
"A    littlf>   child   shall   lead   them." 

II  could  well  be  that  the  little  country 
of  Fiji  could  open  a  new  vista  of  op- 
I^ojtunities  for  selling  more  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The  proposition  made  by  the  Fiji  Gov- 
ernment is  as  follows: 

The  Fiji  Government  agrees  to  purchase 
for  don<irs  through  ordinary  commercial 
channels  a  minimum  of  5  million  pounds 
of  U.S.  'Aheaten  flour  for  spread  shipment 
during  the  next  6  months.  This  offer  Is  con- 
ditional on  the  U.S  Government  allocating 
Fiji  the  right  to  import  into  the  United 
.States  of  America  under  the  US  Sugar  Act. 
1,5  000  short  tons  raw  sugar  during  the  same 
6 -month  period.  Payment  for  flotir  will  be 
mi^de  in  US  dollars.  The  first  shipment  of 
Fiji  sugar  up  to  a  full  cargo  could  be  pro- 
gramed for  delivery  at  east  coast  US.  refiner- 
ies in  July  1961.  If  the  United  States  of 
America  is  Interested  the  Fiji  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  Increase  purchases  of 
U  .S  flour  pro  rata  with  Increase  of  United 
States  ex-quota  sugar  allocations  up  to  30,- 
000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Fiji  purchases  of  flour  from  the  United 
States  of  America  represent  the  opening  of 
new  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Fiji  Government  understands  this  pro- 
posal is  unique  and  hopes  this  opportunity 
to  move  additional  American  agricultural 
commodities  at  full  commercial  market 
prices  for  dollars  will  be  given  your  sympa- 
thetic and  special  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  people 
of  Fiji  for  this  offer.  No  one  knows 
better  than  I  how  difficult  it  is  to  alter 
established  channels  of  international 
trade.  Not  only  Government  officials  but 
importers  and  bankers  and  trade  asso- 
cir-tions  are  involved:  and.  in  the  case  of 
Fiii.  this  proposition  had  to  be  cleared 
through  the  British  Foreign  Office,  the 
London  Board  of  Trade  and  Whitehall 
itself.  Fiji  wants  to  sell  some  of  their 
sugar  in  the  United  States  during  the 
Cuban  emergency:  and  they  will  break 
down  trade  barriers,  cut  through  red- 
tape,  and  change  their  buying  habits  if 
necessary  to  sell  us  some  sugar. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  Fiji  offer 
is  far  more  important  than  the  quantity 
of  flour  and  sugar  involved.  Fiji  has 
only  365.000  people.  It  is  not  a  rich 
country.  Their  total  purchases  are 
small,  compared  to  big  countries.  But 
they  buy  over  95  percent  of  their  tobacco 
from  the  United  States.  They  buy  air- 
craft engines,  lubricating  oil.  photo- 
graphic equipment  from  us.  In  total 
trade,  Fiji  imports  about  $1  million  more 


from  the  United  States  than  we  import 
from  Fiji. 

We  have  never  sold  any  flour  to  Fiji 
before.  U.S.  flour  costs  considerably 
more  than  Australian  flour,  which 
Fijians  have  been  using.  But  if  we 
Americans  will  import  as  little  as  seven - 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  sugar  imports 
this  year  from  Fiji,  Fiji  will  buy  as  much 
as  one-half  of  their  total  flour  imports 
from  us,  for  dollars.  This  sounds  like 
a  good  deal  to  me. 

Fiji  has  long  been  a  stanch  friend 
of  the  United  States.  These  islands  are 
a  vital  base  for  the  Western  World  in 
the  Pacific:  and  imder  the  ANZUS  Pact, 
we  share  responsibility  for  the  security 
of  Fiji.  The  port  at  Suva  was  a  revic- 
tualling  base  for  the  Anzac  Naval  Force 
and  for  American  convoys  during  World 
War  II.  under  U.S.  command.  The  air- 
port at  Nandi  is  an  important  crossroads 
for  international  air  travel  and  com- 
merce in  the  Pacific. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  the 
United  States  should  consider  Fiji's  ap- 
plication for  a  very  small  part  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  allocation  during  the  Cas- 
tro emergency — flour  offer  or  no.  And 
now.  with  this  commendable  offer  to 
purchase  for  dollars  5  million  pounds 
of  flour  from  American  millers  during 
the  next  6  months,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  administrators  of  the  Sugar  Act 
should  give  this  little  country  special 
consideration. 

I  understand  that  there  are  still  some 
200.000  tons  of  sugar  to  be  allocated  in 
1961.  I  hope  the  administrators  will 
let  Fiji  have  an  allocation  of  15  of  those 
200.  Our  American  wheat  farmers  need 
new  customers;  and  if,  by  their  example, 
little  Fiji  leads  the  way  to  bigger  and 
better  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities, the  American  farmer  will  never 
forget  this  historic  breakthrough. 


CONDITIONS  IN  POLAND 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  very  startling  letter  from  Vin- 
cent B.  Welch,  a  very  prominent  lawyer 
here  in  the  city  of  Washington,  who  tells 
about  a  visit  he  made  into  a  countiT 
that,  I  must  say,  we  thought  was  al- 
most solidly  pro-Western.  In  the  letter 
he  states: 

Because  you  may  not  have  been  fulh  ap- 
prised of  the  true  conditions  and  attitudes 
in  Poland,  and  because  as  a  Senator  your 
votes  on  matters  such  as  foreign  aid  and  na- 
tional defense  must  be  based  upon  an  in- 
formed and  considered  Judgment  ujx)n  all 
the  available  facts.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  article  to  help 
you  in  forming  your  Judgment  on  these 
matters. 

The  article  by  this  distinguished  law- 
yer, 'Vincent  B.  Welch,  of  Washington,  is 
something  that  causes  one  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks,  and  I  also  ask  that  the  ar- 
ticle then  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  may  say  I  have  cau.sed  copies  of  the 
letter  to  be  forwarded  to  the  hierarchy 
here  in  the  city,  asking  their  reaction  to 
it,  but  I  feel  it  is  a  matter  of  such  conse- 
quence that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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Relations  should  have  the  matter  before 
it,  and,  if  necessary,  have  Mr.  Welch  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  and  give  his 
personal  viewpoint  and  reaction  from 
his  spending  time  in  Poland. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  the  article  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
(By  Vincent  B.  Welch) 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  awaken 
you  to  some  of  the  everyday  facts  about  In- 
ternational communism  blb  it  exists  today  in 
the  latellite  nations  and  to  scare  the  day- 
lights out  of  you  with  respect  to  the  possi- 
bility of  world  engulfment  by  this  octopus, 
unless  the  Western  World,  led  by  the  United 
States,  does  something  and  does  something 
fast  to  stop  It. 

This  summer,  together  with  a  client  of 
mine  of  Polish  descent.  I  spent  10  days 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  in  Poland.  What 
I  saw  had  an  effect  on  me  that  I  hope  this 
article  will  have  on  you.  I  started  out  on 
this  trip  as  a  complacent  American:  over- 
Btiiffed.  like  most  Americans,  with  the  mate- 
rial things  of  life,  myopic  because  of  my 
closeness  to  my  own  work  and  a  busy  sched- 
ule, only  Taguely  familiar  with  the  activ- 
ities of  tbt  Communist  world  in  recent  years, 
and  only  mildly  curious  to  view  personally 
this  somewhat  interesting  political  creature. 
Within  48  hours  I  had  seen  all  that  I  needed 
to  see  to  scare  me  virtually  to  death,  and  I 
think  the  only  reason  I  stayed  there  for  8 
more  days  was  that  I  was  In  somewhat  of  a 
state  of  hynotlzed  amazement. 

In  recent  years,  friends  of  mine  have 
Tlstted  Russia  and  Its  satellite  nations,  in- 
cluding Poland,  as  typical  American  tourists 
and  have  returned  to  tell  me  about  thelr 
Interestlng  trips  and  the  good  times  they 
had.  I  only  wish  they  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be,  as  I  was,  in  the  company  of 
an  Individual  who  not  only  himself  speaks 
fluently,  as  fluently  as  he  speaks  English, 
all  Slavic  languages.  Including  Russian  and 
Polish,  but  also  had  several  non-Conununlst 
friends  in  Poland  who  could  reveal  some  of 
the  true  facts  about  Poland  today.  I  wish 
that  those  American  tourists  had  stayed  at 
hotels  which  Americans  don't  frequent  and 
had  spent  the  majority  of  their  time  learn- 
ing, as  we  did,  what  really  goes  on  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  rather  them  wasting  their  time 
and  money  on  guided  tours,  which  have  only 
the  dual  purpose  of  extracting  American 
cxurency  and  deceiving  the  Western  World. 
If  they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
visited  the  Communist  satellite  nations  in 
this  fashion,  they  would  have  long  ago  felt 
compelled  to  write  such  articles  as  this 
themselves,  and  I  wouldn't  And  myself  driven 
by  the  urgency  of  the  situation  to  try  to 
help  wake  up  America. 

In  the  past  I  have  read  many  stories  about 
Poland  which  were  written  by  visitors  to  that 
country,  including  skilled  newspaper  re- 
porters, but  nothing  In  those  articles  did 
anything  to  disturb  me  particularly.  I  don't 
know  what  Poland  they  were  describing,  but 
they  couldn't  have  seen  the  same  country  I 
did.  If  we  were  to  believe  such  stories,  as 
weU  as  Conmiunlst  propaganda,  we  would 
conclude  the  following:  (a)  communism 
hasn't  done  Poland  any  particular  harm; 
(b)  In  reality,  communism  has  done  Poland 
some  good,  and  Poland  is  now  enjoying  a 
degree  of  prosperity;  (c)  on  the  Interna- 
tional political  plateau.  Poland  leans  neither 
to  the  East  nor  to  the  West,  or.  perhaps,  only 
slightly  to  the  East;  (d)  the  Polish  people 
like  or  at  least  don't  dislike  the  people  of  the 
West;  and  (e)  in  the  event  of  international 
conflict  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
Poland  could  be  covmted  on  to  rise  up 
against  communism  or  at  least  to  be  of  defl- 
n'te  advantage  to  the  West  by  organizing  a 
strong  underground  movement.    Such  ideas, 


I  can  assure  you,  should  be  regarded  as  pure 
propaganda  and  rubbish. 

The  assumption  that  the  Polish  people  in- 
dividually like  the  pec^le  of  the  West,  or  at 
least  don't  dislike  them,  Ls  completely  in 
error.  They  thoroughly  despise  us,  particu- 
larly the  Americans.  Based  on  my  experi- 
ence, an  American  traveling  around  Poland 
alone,  not  accompanied  by  party-trained 
guides.  Is  subjected  to  hostile  glares  and 
even  to  physical  shoving  around.  For  in- 
stance, porters  carrying  suitcases  Into  hotels 
often  purposely  bang  them  ag.ilnst  an  Amer- 
ican's heels.  Even  If  some  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple did  want  to  try  to  underst.Tnd  the  people 
from  the  West  who  visit  Poland,  they  are 
barred  by  law  from  speaking  with  them,  un- 
less they  are  assigned  or  specifically  jier- 
mltted  to  do  so.  The  failure  to  abide  by  this 
regulation  almost  inevitably  me.ins  subse- 
quent Interrogation  and  possible  punl.=h- 
ment.  I  personally  made  a  concerted  effort 
to  get  some  Polish  people  to  talk  with  me 
one  evening  at  a  restaurant-night  club  In 
which  there  were  approximately  200  Polish 
people.  My  efforts  for  3  or  4  hours  resulted 
in  one  person  grunting  some  kind  of  a  hello, 
and  he  had  obviously  had  too  much  to  drink. 
The  fact  Is  they  don't  like  us,  and  even  if 
they  might  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  us  as  Individuals,  they  aren't  going  to 
get   that    opportunity    anyw.iy. 

With  respect  to  living  conditions,  over  90 
percent  of  the  Polish  people  live  In  relative 
poverty.  Their  average  monthly  take-home 
pay  (approximately  950  zlotys)  Is  so  low  that 
it  wouldn't  cover  the  cost  of  two  pairs  of 
shoes,  even  discounting  the  more  basic  ne- 
cessities of  survival,  such  as  a  place  to  live 
and  something  to  eat.  It  takes  3  to  4  months' 
pay  to  buy  a  cheap  suit  of  clothes.  We  gave 
a  Polish  friend  an  old  wornout  suit,  and  his 
tears  of  thankfulness  said  an  awful  lot.  He 
proudly  wore  It  every  day  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  visit.  The  people  are  allo- 
cated 9  square  meters  of  living  space 
apiece,  if  you  can  call  the  hovels  in  which 
they  live  living  space.  A  typical  bathroom 
also  serves  as  the  kitchen  and  isn't  as  large 
as  the  smallest  American  bathroom.  Most 
of  what  we  would  regard  as  the  necessities 
of  living  are  unavailable,  even  If  the  money 
could  be  found  with  which  to  buy  them. 
For  example,  we  searched  for  hours  in  War- 
saw before  we  could  locate  a  can  of  grape- 
fruit juice.  It  was  a  rusty,  beat-up  article 
which  would  never  be  on  the  shelf  of  a  store 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
price  was  approximately  double  Its  cost 
In  America,  which  perhaps  explains  Its 
lack  of  supply,  since  the  Polish  people 
simply  can't  afford  to  buy  it.  Meatless 
Mondays  and  Innumerable  horsemeat  shops 
further  Illustrate  the  lack  of  basic  food  sup- 
plies in  the  country. 

With  respect  to  their  attitude  toward 
communism,  over  90  percent  of  the  Polish 
people  are  Communists  or  Communists  in 
sympathy,  through  dedication,  brainwash- 
ing, or  abject  fear.  The  young  people  are 
virtually  all  dedicated  Communists  or  Com- 
munists In  spirit,  simply  because  that's  all 
they  have  ever  been  taught.  For  15  years. 
Russia  has  seen  to  it  that  the  young  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  only  commu- 
nism and  Its  alleged  benefits.  The  middle- 
aged  Polish  people  have  been  brainwashed 
and  thoroughly  so.  This  has  resulted  in 
their  conversion  to  commimism  by  the  mil- 
lions or  their  submission  to  and  compliance 
with  communism  through  terror.  Only 
among  the  old  does  any  trace  of  the  old 
Poland  exist,  and  only  In  this  group  is  there 
much  opposition  to  communism.  The  com- 
munistic theory  in  this  instance  is  that  it 
makes  no  difference  how  the  old  people  feel 
because  they  will  soon  be  dead.  and.  there- 
fore, they  will  soon  be  no  problem,  or  that 
in  any  event  they  would  be  relatively  value- 
less to  the  West  in  an  international  conflict. 

It  might  be  asked  why  there  has  been 
such  a  high  degree  of  conversion  to  commu- 


nism In  Poland  if  the  people  live  In  a  state 
of  poverty  and  fear.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  is  that  the  people  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  international  communism 
will  eventually  dominate  the  world,  and  In 
their  minds  It  Is  only  a  question  of  how  soon 
this  will  happen.  In  short,  they  want  to 
be  on  the  winning  and  not  the  losing  side, 
believing  that  they  will  somehow  benefit 
from  this  position  and  that  their  Uving  con- 
ditions win  be  superior  to  those  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  conquered  Western  World.  In 
addition,  they  believe  that  the  Western 
World  has  much  of  the  wealth  today  in  life 
and  that  somehow,  when  this  is  seized,  it 
will  be  distributed  to  their  advantage.  But 
whatever  the  reasons  are,  it  is  manifest  that 
as  a  people  they  have  become  converted  to 
communism.  ITierefore,  It  would  appear  to 
be  utterly  ridiculous  for  the  Western  World 
to  engage  In  a  game  of  giveaway  to  people 
who  are  on  the  other  side  and  thoroughly 
dislike  us,  such  as  this  country's  recent 
$130  million  so-called  economic  gift  to  Po- 
land which  can  only  go  in  one  way  or 
another  right  Into  the  ptirty  coffer. 

If  communism  means  what  we  saw  in 
Poland,  It  means  a  division  of  most  of  the 
wealth  among  something  less  than  2  percent 
nf  the  population,  comprised  mostly  of  top 
party  members  and  officials.  The  rest  of  the 
nation  shares  what  is  left,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  share  on  any  acceptable  or  tolerable  basis 
virtually  nothing.  This  isn't  what  interna- 
tional conrununlsm  purports  to  be.  but  what 
It  certainly  Is  In  practice.  The  party  builds 
modern  buildings  for  the  party  but  virtually 
no  houses  or  apartments  for  the  people,  and 
the  people  themselves  can't  afford  to  build 
them.  A  recent  photograph  in  one  of  the 
most  prominent  American  newspapers  pur- 
ported to  show  a  typical  naodem  Warsaw 
office  building.  The  catch  was  that  this  was 
the  Communist  Party  Headquarters,  and  it's 
the  only  building  like  It  In  Warsaw. 

Life  Is  a  constant  turmoil  in  Poland.  For 
Instance,  in  Polish  restaurants  I  saw  every- 
where people  constantly  tapping  their  feet 
and  drumming  the  table  top*  with  their 
fingers,  whispering  among  themselves  but 
careful  never  to  talk  to  strangers,  furtively 
glancing  around  as  though  they  expected  at 
any  moment  what  they've  been  afraid  of  for 
years.  Walters  in  restaurants  trembled  so 
much  that  they  often  couldnt  pour  coffee 
In  my  cup  without  spilling  some  Into  the 
saucer. 

As  one  individual  told  us.  you  can't  live 
in  Poland  for  2  years  without  having  a  ner- 
vous breakdown.  It  Is  a  conunon  experience 
for  people  to  hear  a  knock  on  the  door  down 
the  hall  of  their  apartment  house  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  then  departing  foot- 
steps, and  later,  the  next  day  or  so.  suddenly 
realize  that  their  neighbor  is  no  longer 
around.  But  no  one  dares  ask  where  he 
went,  even  If  he  is  never  seen  again.  They 
know,  however,  that  he  has  either  been  ex- 
terminated or  sent  to  a  work  camp. 

Spies  spy  on  spies,  who  spy  on  the  rest 
of  the  people.  Members  of  families  spy 
on  t.he  re-st  of  their  family.  This  was  forci- 
bly brought  home  to  me  by  the  experience 
of  a  Polish  acquaintance  of  ours  who  went 
to  Poland  this  summer  to  visit  his  family 
for  3  months.  By  coincidence,  he  returned 
to  New  York  on  the  same  plane  with  us, 
and  he  informed  us  that  the  reason  for 
cutting  his  vacation  short  was  that  he  had 
found  out  on  the  preceding  day  that  his 
brother  was  the  spy  tisslgned  to  his  own 
fiunlly.  His  staring  straight  ahead  for  9Vj 
hours  on  the  return  flight  without  saying 
a  word  to  anyone  said  a  lot  more  than  words 
could  ever  have. 

Roman  Catholicism,  which  some  years  ago 
was  a  potent  antlconununistic  force  in 
Poland.  Is  being  gradually  but  definitely 
suppressed.  The  Catholic  churches  are  being 
heavily  taxed,  with  the  obvious  objective  of 
closing  them.  A  monastery  which  we  visited 
outside    of   Warsaw    received    an    arbitrary 
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order  to  close  down  within  30  days  Not 
many  years  ago.  the  churches  were  crowded 
literally  every  hour  of  the  day.  During  week 
days  now  they  are  practically  empty  and 
on  Sundays  only  half  full,  with  those  at- 
tending being  mostly  old  people.  Eventu- 
ally. If  the  party  officials  are  successful  in 
their  plans,  and  they  probably  will  be,  there 
won't  be  any  churches  open  in  Poland. 

Although  most  visitors  to  Poland  don't 
realize  It.  their  hotel  rooms  are  bugged  and 
their  telephones  are  tapped,  and  thoroughly 
trained  party  agents  are  assigned  to  follow 
virtually  their  every  movement.  The  only 
time  a  visitor  can  or  should  talk  freely  is  on 
the  sidewalk  some  distance  from  his  hotel 
when  he  Is  certain  that  no  one  Is  within  lis- 
tening distance.  To  seek  Information  about 
the  Communist  world  or  the  Communist  way 
of  living  which  might  be  of  some  advantage 
to  the  West  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  a  visitor  can  do.  I  hadn't  been  In 
Warsaw  24  hours  before  the  agent  assigned 
to  me  made  the  first  direct  and  open  con- 
tact. A  whisper  In  my  ear  by  an  old  Polish 
man  of  the  word  "poUcja"  (police)  put  me 
on  guard  in  my  subsequent  conversations 
with  this  Individual.  The  agent  knew  my 
whereabouts  at  all  times,  and  if  I  failed  to 
keep  an  appointment  with  him  at  a  particu- 
lar place  and  time,  within  15  minutes  there- 
after he  would  appear  where  I  was.  com- 
pletely unannoyed  at  my  standing  him  up.  I 
purposely  did  this  several  times  to  test  his 
actions.  Turning  over  the  name,  address, 
telephone  number,  and  picture  of  this  Indi- 
vidual to  Army  Intelligence  upon  my  return 
gave  me  at  least  some  sense  of  satisfaction. 

To  Illustrate  further  the  efficiency  of  their 
surveillance  system,  one  evening  we  were  ex- 
jKDsed  to  communistic  propaganda  ad 
nauseam  by  two  individuals,  one  a  writer 
and  one  a  dentist  Incidentally,  the  writer 
only  2  days  before  In  our  presence  at  the 
monastery  was  telling  anticommunlstic  jokes 
and  laughing  uproariously  at  any  funny  re- 
marks about  communism.  Angrily,  and  with 
insulting  remarks,  we  finally  left  these  two 
Individuals  only  to  be  called  2  days  later  by 
the  dentist  and  pleasantly  Invited  to  dinner. 
I  wondered  why  we  were  receiving  this  pleas- 
ant invitation  In  the  light  of  our  attitude 
when  we  last  left  them,  until  It  was  revealed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation 
that  they  knew  we  had  been  to  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy the  day  before  and  precl.^ely  with  whom 
we  had  talked  for  several  hours. 

Private  professional  practice  of  any  kind 
Is  at  a  virtual  standstill.  As  an  attorney.  I 
was  naturally  Interested  in  the  practice  of 
law  In  Poland.  I  discussed  this  with  an  anti- 
Communist  attorney  In  Warsaw,  who  some 
years  ago  had  a  thriving  legal  practice,  one 
which  he  stated  was  now  virtually  non- 
existent. He  pointed  out  that  It  Is  an  obvi- 
ous waste  of  time  for  an  attorney  to  defend 
an  alleged  criminal  when  the  Individual  has 
been  adjudged  guilty  and  the  sentence  pre- 
scribed before  the  trial  event  starts.  When  I 
Inquired  about  such  matters  as  the  negotia- 
tion of  contracts,  he  stated  that  you  don't 
negotiate  contracts  In  Poland — you  sign  them 
as  drafted  by  the  party  official.":. 

The  so-called  October  era  In  Poland,  that 
little  elbow  room  the  Polish  people  won 
because  of  their  determination  during  and 
after  the  June  1956,  bread  and  freedom 
revolt  of  the  Polish  workers.  Is  definitely 
at  an  end.  Gomulka  has  returned  to  the 
fold  and  to  the  orthodox  communistic  think- 
ing and  doing.  He  has  denounced  the  West 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  He  was  the  first  to 
congratulate  Khrushchev  on  his  stand  at 
the  summit  and  sided  with  him  through  the 
Polish  press  in  a  subsequent  violent  denun- 
ciation of  the  West,  particularly  the  United 
States.  Recent  United  Nations  votes  only 
serve  to  confirm  this  fact. 

The  control  of  the  Polish  Army  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  former  Soviet  officer,  Gen.  Joseph 
Urbanowlcz.  who  claims  to  be  a  Pole  from 
Latvia,   but  Informed   sources   know  better. 


More  than  50  of  the  higher  Polish  Army  and 
Navy  officers  have  been  deprived  of  their 
commands  this  year.  Gradually  the  Polish 
Army  is  becoming  completely  Russlan- 
dom  mated. 

Tl.ls  complete  change  In  Poland,  with  Its 
enslaving  of  the  masses,  has  been  accom- 
plished In  the  past  15  years,  and,  to  a 
large  extent.  It  was  accomplished  early  in 
this  period.  However.  comimunlEm  swept 
through  East  Germany  In  a  faster  period  of 
time.  To  my  absolute  amazement,  I  learned 
during  the  latter  part  of  my  trip,  which  was 
spent  in  East  Berlin  and  West  Berlin,  that 
the  East  German  people  are  more  dedicated 
to  communism  than  are  the  Russians.  In 
the  Communist  world,  the  East  Germans  are 
considered  comp.arable  to  the  Red  Chinese 
in  their  dedication  to  communism,  and 
Russia  Is  as  much  afraid  of  a  premature 
international  move  on  their  part  as  on  the 
part  of  the  Red  Chinese.  Is  the  same  thing 
going  to  happen  In  the  rest  of  Europe,  in 
Africa.  In  what  remains  of  the  free  Orient,  in 
Cuba,  and  In  parts  or  all  of  Central  and 
South   America? 

If  this  all  sounds  a  little  cloak-and-dag- 
gerlsh.  let  me  add  that  all  of  the  basic 
lacts  recited  herein  have  been  confirmed 
by  American  Intelligence  sources.  And  to 
quote  American  Intelligence  sources  further, 
conditions  In  other  satellite  nations  are 
wor.se 

If  the  people  of  the  free  world  could  only 
see  all  of  this  or  understand  It,  the  problem 
of  the  conquest  of  the  remainder  of  the 
world  by  International  communism  would 
not  exist.  But  they  don't  see  It;  and  they 
won't  see  It;  and,  therefore,  like  myself  be- 
fore my  trip  to  Poland,  they  won't  under- 
stand it. 

I  don't  know  what  ought  to  be  done  now 
about  the  Communist  threat  to  the  world, 
but  I'm  going  to  try  to  find  out.  and  you 
should  t<x).  I  am  certain  that  an  Increased 
military  budget  is  imperative,  but  this  would 
appear  to  be  only  part  of  the  solution.  I 
am  also  personally  convinced  that  educating 
the  American  people  to  this  immediate  threat 
is  eve.i  more  important.  There  must  be 
some  people  in  the  United  States  who  know 
what  we  ought  to  do.  and  there  must  be 
some  statesmen  In  the  United  States  who  can 
lend  us  to  do  It. 

Every  April  15.  when  I  pay  the  balance  on 
my  Federal  Income  tax  for  the  preceding 
calendar  ye.ar.  like  nearly  every  other  Ameri- 
can I  grumble  and  rant  and  rave  about  high 
taxes,  unnecessary  Goverrunent  spending, 
and  so  forth.  Personally.  1  would  be  de- 
lighted if  the  Federal  Government  would 
substantially  Increase  my  annual  Income 
tax.  along  with  the  taxes  for  every  other 
American,  and  spend  every  cent  in  an  effort 
to  defeat  international  communism.  If  that 
left  me  penniless,  at  least  I'd  be  a  relatively 
happy  man — at  least  a  free  poor  man  and  not 
a  poor  man  who  would  have  to  live  virtually 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a 
year,  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear,  approaching, 
at  times,  sheer  terror. 

From  the  foregoing,  you  must  now  realize 
that  I  am  not  a  professional  writer.  But. 
for  once  in  my  life.  I  wish  I  were,  because 
then  I  would  be  better  able  to  express  what  I 
have  tried  to  say  here,  and  I  would  surely  be 
able  to  convince  you,  too,  to  become  an  anti- 
Communist  missionary,  as  I  have. 


ERNEST  HEMINGWAY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President 
the  literary  world  has  lost  its  great 
Hemingway. 

The  literature  and  culture  of  Amvuca 
ha.s  been  enriched  and  enhanced  by  his 
writings. 

John  Crosby,  well-known  columnist  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  cap- 
tured the  impact  of  the  Hemingway  per- 


sonality in  such  a  way  that  he  recalls  to 
mind  my  meeting  with  the  great  author 
around  a  blazing  flxe  in  the  lodge  at  Sun 
Valley.  Idaho. 

There  was  a  magnitude  of  mind  and 
body  about  this  man  that  John  Crosby 
has  expressed  as  follows : 

It  was  a  little  like  meeting  Plato.  So  great 
was  his  renown  that  you  expected  a  statue, 
something  of  marble  or  bronze,  not  flesh  and 
blood. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  portion  of  the  column  by 
Mr.  Crosby  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  Is  the  Wo»d  fob  Him 
(By  John  Crosby) 

I  didn't  know  Ernest  Hemingway  very  well, 
but  the  circumstances  of  oxii  first  meeting 
are  characteristic  of  the  man.  I  had  been  In 
Venice  only  a  few  hours  and  I  stopped  for 
lunch  at  Harrys  Bar  and  Grill,  a  watering 
hole  made  famous  by  Hemingway's  worst 
book.  "Across  the  River  and  Into  the  Trees." 
•  •  •  My  wife  pointed  to  a  man  seated  all 
by  himself  In  a  corner  reading  a  newspmper. 

"That's  Errvest  Hemingway,"  she  said. 

This  seemed  altogether  unlikely.  Heming- 
way had  just  been  severely  injured  In  an 
airplane  accident  in  Africa  and.  although  It 
looked  like  him,  I  doubted  that  he  was 
in  Venice.  •  •  •  I  was  emboldened  to  go 
over  and  ask  him  if  he  were  Ernest  Heming- 
way.    He  looked  up  with  a  pleased  smile. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said.     "Have  some   wine." 

He  adored  recognition  and  later,  after  he 
grew  the  beard,  he  became  just  about  the 
most  recognizable  celebrity  anywhere  on 
earth. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  what  a  man  he  was.  We  In  America 
don't  appreciate  our  heroes.  It's  part  of 
our  national  cultural  inferiority  complex 
that  we  are  the  last  to  recognl2e  what  giants 
our  writers  are.    Or  were. 

Hemingway  shook  the  earth  The  French, 
the  Italians,  the  Germans,  and  even  the 
English — though  English  writers  seemed  to 
have  resisted  him  scMnewhat — wrote  sen- 
tences differently  after  Hemingway.  You 
could  not.  as  a  writer,  read  Hemingway  and 
come  away  totally  unchanged.  His  Impact 
on  style  permeated  to  the  bones.  And  in  all 
languages. 

I  remember  watching  Picasso  on  NBC's 
"Wisdom"  series  climb  a  stepladder  and  slash 
at  a  white  wall  with  a  black  pencil,  creating 
a  line  of  sheer  aggressive  self-confldence. 
Hemingway  wrote  sentences  the  way  Picasso 
drew  a  line:  they  marched,  those  sentences, 
with  a  sculptural  and  terribly  deceptive  sim- 
plicity, with  a  musical  Inner  harmony  that 
had  rlghtness  about  them  as  If  they  couldn't 
possibly  be  written  any  other  way.  as  if  God 
had  carved  them  out  of  stone,  a  sort  of  per- 
manent enrlchnient  of  the  universe.  It's 
sometimes  forgotten  that  the  Nobel  Prize 
was  given  to  Hemingway  not  for  content  but 
for  his  shattering  Impact  on  the  world's 
style. 

Still,  style  Is  just  the  outer  cloak  of  Inner 
conviction.  You  can't  divorce  style  from 
content;  the  one,  and  the  other  went  to- 
gether, as  inseparable  as  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen in  the  air,  in  Hemingway's  prose.  Much 
has  been  written  about  Hemingway's  death 
wish,  love  of  death,  and  all  that.  I  don't 
know.  I  think  Hemingway  loved  life,  every 
agonizing  breath  of  it.  and  that  this  crept 
Into  his  prose  and  is  preserved  there  for  all 
future  generations  to  see. 

When  Hemingway  wTote  of  waking  up  In 
the  morning  in  his  Midwest  boyhood,  of 
striding  Into  a  cold  trout  stream  in  the  hot 
sunlight  and  of  catching  and  cooking  and 
eating  a  trout,  I  could  feel  the  sunlight  and 
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taste  tbe  trout  and  the  goodness  of  life.  And 
not  Just  I,  an  American.  Spaniards  could. 
Frenchmen  could.  Hemingway  could  com- 
municate with  any  one — across  national 
boundaries  and.  I  feel  strongly,  across  gen- 
erations. I  can  read  Tolstoy  and  I,  who  am 
not  Russian  and  who,  God  knows,  am  not 
19th  century,  can  feel  I  know  his  people  and 
almost  participate  in  a  life  wholly  alien.  In 
the  same  way,  Hemingway  could  take  peo- 
ple of  distant  lands  and  distant  cultures  and 
make  them,  for  the  moment,  a  midwestern 
American  boy.  He'd  catch  a  moment  in  a 
trout  stream  and  freeze  it,  like  sculpture,  In 
perp>etuity. 

He  was  lovable,  infuriating,  boyish,  yet 
unexp>ectedly  wise  and,  above  all,  true.  True 
was  one  of  his  words.  "True."  he'd  say.  if 
you  scoffed  at  some  of  the  wilder  tales  of 
Africa  or  Spain.  Curiously,  the  wilder  ones 
were  the  truest.  His  best  tales,  like  "The 
Sun  Also  Rises,"  were  true  tales  about  true 
people.  Truth  in  disciplined  order  was  what, 
in  his  best  work,  he  wrote.  You  cannot  ask 
for  more  of  a  writer. 


THE  SPENDING  PROGRAMS  OF  THE 
KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  American  people  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  enormous  cost 
of  many  of  the  new  spending  programs 
of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

This  was  brought  sharply  to  our  at- 
tention last  week  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  told  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  he  expected  a  $3  billion 
deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.  He  admitted  $2.3  billion  of  this 
deficit  was  the  i-esult  of  the  increased 
spending  policies  on  the  New  Frontier. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  been 
in  power  just  5  months.  During  this 
time  they  have  spent  $2.3  billion  more 
than  the  Gtovernment  has  taken  in  in 
revenue.  This  means  that  during  the 
past  5  months  the  Government  has  been 
operating  in  the  red  at  the  rate  of  $110 
million  per  week  or,  putting  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  5-day  workweek,  this  means 
$22  million  for  every  8-hour  working 
day.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  been  spending 
$650,000  per  hour  more  than  its  revenue 
24  hours  a  day  for  every  day  it  has  been 
in  oflBce.  This  increased  cost  is  the  re- 
sult of  accelerated  spending  under  old 
programs  as  well  as  the  inauguration  of 
many  new  Federal-aid  programs  under 
the  New  Frontier. 

Upon  assuming  ofiHce,  the  President  al- 
most daily  issued  statements  recom- 
mending a  balanced  budget  and  boasting 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  going  to 
reduce  Government  personnel. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  number  of 
Government  employees  he  has  been 
building  up  an  ever-expanding  bureauc- 
racy. During  the  first  4  months  in  which 
he  has  been  in  office  he  has  added  33,445 
additional  Federal  employees.  This  cov- 
ers the  i>eriod  from  January  up  to  May 
31.  The  June  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. But  during  these  first  4  months 
additional  employees  were  put  on  the 
Government  payroll  at  the  rate  of  over 
8,000  per  month.  This  is  2,000  per  week, 
or  400  per  day  for  e\'ery  working  day  of 
a  5 -day  week. 

Every  day  the  executive  offices  have 
been  open  under  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration additional  Government  employ- 


ees have  been  added  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  4  every  5  minutes. 

These  statistics  illustrate  the  alarm- 
ing manner  in  which  the  size  and  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  have 
been  expanding  under  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  unless  checked  will  re- 
sult in  more  inflation  and  further  de- 
terioration of  the  American  'ioUar. 


PARMER  SMITH  AND  THE  CROP 
CONTROL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WIILIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  1  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  very  interesting  article  which  was 
published  in  the  Evenina;  Pi-ess  of  Bing- 
hamton,  N.Y.  It  is  entitled  "He  Got  a 
Cadillac  by  Not  Growing  Corn  This 
Year."  It  was  written  by  Lorana  Sul- 
livan. 

The  article  refers  to  a  Mr.  William  T. 
Smith,  a  f;irmer  in  upstate  Now  York, 
who  is  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  now  riding  in  a  new  Cadillac 
bought  with  money  which  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment paid  him  not  to  grow  corn.  Mr. 
Smith  is  very  strong  in  his  criticism  of  a 
program  wbich  makes  this  possible. 

To  quote  the  article: 

Smith  purchased  the  automobile  with 
money  the  Federal  Government  is  iiaylng 
him  to  keep  out  of  production  104  acres  In 
this  area  we^t  of  Elmira  He  does  not  think 
such  use  cf  taxpayers'  money  Is  morally 
right. 

He  was  asked  the  question:  "Why  a 
Cadillac?" 

Mr.  Smith  dryly  replied: 

I  think  the  t;i.\payers  would  I'ke  me  to 
have   the  b<'St,  so   I  got    the   work.s. 

This  article,  which  I  have  asked  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
illustrates  the  complete  absurdity  of  the 
U.S.  Government  through  any  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  trying  to  run  all  the 
farms  throughout  the  Nation.  It  just 
cannot  be  done.  Sometime  we  will  wake 
up  to  the  fact  not  only  that  this  is  too 
expensive  lor  the  taxpayers  to  bear  but 
also  that  the  American  farmers  do  not 
want  this  subsidy. 

The  American  farmers  will  not  trade 
their  freedom  of  action  for  a  Government 
check  tied  to  Grovernment  controls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Got  a  <>adillac  by  Not  Growing  Corn 
This  Ye.\r 

'  By  Lorana  Sullivan  ( 

Big  Flats. — Parmer  William  T  Smith  is 
riding  Uncle  Sam's  crop-control  program  in  a 
new  $6,100  Cadillac  sedan  bearing  a  sign 
reading: 

"We  bought  this  car  with  money  we  re- 
ceived for  not  growing  corn." 

He  hopes  it  makes  taxpayers  angry. 

Smith  purchased  the  automobile  with 
money  the  Federal  Government  is  paying 
him  to  keep  out  of  production  104  acres  in 
this  area  we5t  of  Elmira.  He  does  not  think 
such  use  of  taxpayer's  money  is  morally  right. 

Why  a  Cadillac? 

"I  think  i.he  taxpayers  would  like  me  to 
have  the  best,  so  I  got  the  works,"  Smith 
commented  Iryly. 

The  Gove-nment  Is  paying  Smith  about 
$6,500  for  rot  producing  corn  on  the  104 
acres. 


The  Chemung  County  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Department 
(ASC),  which  administers  the  controversial 
feed  grain  program  here,  says  of  it: 

"If  [the  program  1  has  stopped  the  pro- 
duction of  corn,  then  It's  a  success.  That's 
the  object  of  the  program." 

The  owner  of  a  1,200-acre  dairy  and  poultry 
fiirm  at  Big  Plats,  Smith  was  notified  early 
this  year  of  the  new,  1-year  volunteer  pro- 
gram designed  to  cut  production  of  corn  and 
sorghum,  thereby  reducing  Government  stor- 
age of  feed  grains. 

He  visited  the  county  ASC  office  to  in- 
vestigate and  was  asked  whether  he  had 
grown  corn  in  1959  or  1960.  He  had  planted 
an  average  of  262  acres  in  those  years,  with 
an  average  yield  per  acre  of  100  bushels. 

He  was  told  he  was  eligible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment program  and  could  divert  any  40 
IHTcent  of  his  262   acres. 

-Smith  took  an  advance  payment  on  the 
spot — a  Ciovernment  check  for  $3,049.  The 
remainder  of  the  $6,500  was  to  be  paid  later. 

Naturally,  he  didn't  divert  his  best  land 
from  production  Instead,  he  selected  104 
acres  from  which  he  "was  lucky  to  get  a 
yield  of  65  bushels  per  acre." 

Under  the  program  he  cannot  use  the  di- 
verted land  for  grazing  or  harvest  of  silage 
or  corn  unti;  December  31.  1961. 

How  will  Smith's  farm  fare? 
Til    fertilize   and    take   good   care    of   the 
158   acres   I   planted   in   corn   this   year,   and 
I'l'  probably  grow  Just  as  much  without  the 
dlvertea  acreage,"  he  said. 

"Then  this  fall  I'll  plant  a  wheat  crop  on 
some  of  the  diverted  land.  It  won't  be 
harvested  until  next  year,  so  I'll  be  follow- 
ing the  program  Meanwhile,  the  weeds  are 
having  a  ball." 

Smith  tells  of  a  farmer  near  him  who  also 
is  participating  in  the  corn  bank  program. 

"He's  planted  strawberries  on  the  land 
he  put  Into  the  program.  The  berries  won't 
be  harvested  until  next  year  since  they  take 
a  year  to  produce.  The  money  he's  collecting 
is  a  real  gift.  He's  getting  paid  to  divert 
land  that  wouldn't  produce  for  a  year  any- 
way  ' 

In  Chemung  County,  132  of  250  eligible 
corngrowers  have  received  $36,925  In  ad- 
vance payments  for  diverting  from  produc- 
tion 1,63''  acres  of  land.  Total  payments  will 
amount  to  about  $75,000,  the  ASC  office 
says. 

In  New  York  State.  16.141  of  41,136  eligible 
corngrowers  have  received  advance  payments 
of  $3,017,001.  Their  total  paymenU  wUl  be 
about  $7  million. 

"I  know  these  Government  payments  are 
not  morally  right,"  Smith  said.  "No  farmer 
will  take  his  best  land  out  of  production, 
and  yet  the  taxpayer  Is  paying  him  for  an 
average  y'eld  from  good  land. 

"I  took  the  payments  and  bought  the 
Cadillac  to  make  an  example  out  of  what's 
going  on.  How  many  people  really  know 
how  tax  money  is  spent? 

"I  see  no  reason  why  this  program  will 
work  now,  since  agricultural  production 
controls  haven't  worked  In  the  past  30  years. 

"A  farmer  can  always  find  a  loophole,"  he 
added. 

"You  can't  sell  a  farmer  on  being  patriotic 
about  taking  his  land  out  of  production. 
He's  ju.st  trying  to  make  a  buck  like  every- 
body else. 

"If  I  stood  on  a  corner  and  asked  people 
to  pay  me  for  not  planting  104  acres  in  corn, 
do  you  think  I'd  get  any  money?"  Smith 
r.sked. 

Ironically,  the  Chemung  County  Exten- 
sion Service  still  is  distributing  information 
to  farmers  telling  them  how  to  produce  more 
corn  per  acre  of  land. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  commendation  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Smith,  of  Big  Plats,  N.Y.,  which 
the  Senator  frcm  Delaware  has  voiced. 
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Mr.  Smith's  attitude  is  typical  of  the 
attitude  of  90  percent  of  the  farmers  of 
New  York  State.  Tbey  want  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet.  They  are  opposed  to 
Government  control  over  all  of  the  things 
^'they  grow,  as  well  as  things  they  do  not 
sv  crow.  They  are  the  kind  of  Americans 
who  have  made  this  country  what  it  is 
today. 

Mr.  Smith  has  performed  a  useful 
service  by  calling  attention  in  this  rather 
.spectacular  way  to  some  of  the  key 
deficiencies  in  our  ag!-icultural  programs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  agree  with  him  fully.  I 
also  join  him  in  pa\  ing  my  respects  to 
Mr.  Smith,  a  great  American.  He  has 
rendered  a  service  in  calling  this  absurd 
policy  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  It  should  b;  remembered  that 
many  farmers,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  pointed  out,  did  not  wish  to 
join  the  program,  but  they  were  in  effect 
forced  into  the  program  through  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
2  or  3  months  ago  wlien  the  Department 
began  dumping  com  on  the  market, 
thereby  deliberately  breaking  the  com 
market,  with  the  "hreat  that  if  the 
farmers  did  not  come  into  the  soil-bank 
program  they  would  be  bankrupted  in 
the  fall. 

Many  farmers  had  no  choice  but  to 
sign  up  under  the  program.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  used  his  pov.er  is  absolutely  inde- 
fensible. Under  the  power  he  received 
under  the  so-called  Peed  Grain  Act,  he 
deliberately  broke  tlie  corn  market  last 
spring  during  the  planting  season. 

There  is  no  question  that  he  broke  the 
com  market  by  15  to  20  cents  last  year. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  buying  soy- 
beans, which  were  not  then  in  surplus. 
That  action  ran  soybean  prices  up  by 
about  50  cents  a  bushel  above  the  normal 
price.  This  was  a  multi-million-dollar 
windfall  for  the  processors  and  specu- 
lators. The  farmers  had  sold  before  this 
rise.  Furthermore.  2  years  from  now  the 
farmers  will  no  doubt  be  confronted  with 
a  surplus  crop  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
creased planting  which  will  follow  these 
higher  prices  of  last  spring. 

Pushing  up  the  price  of  beans  did  not 
benefit  the  farmers.  At  that  time  of  the 
year  about  80  percent  of  the  beans  were 
owned  by  the  proce:5sors,  and  the  profit 
from  this  market  ri:;e  was  made,  not  by 
the  farmers,  but  by  the  warehousemen 
who  owned  them. 

The  present  administration,  with  its 
market  rigging  policies,  is  not  helping 
the  American  farmers;  instead  it  is  cre- 
ating a  speculator's  paradise. 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE  FOUNDATION 
PRESSES  FOR  ELECTORAL  RE- 
FORM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  too 
little  is  known  about  a  most  effective 
public  service  organization  in  Washing- 
ton devoted  to  the  revision  and  reform 
of  our  Nation's  electoral  processes.  I 
si>eak  of  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, which  for  many  years  has  spon- 
sored and  circulateel  research  materials 
on  the  key  areas  of  our  State  and  Fed- 


eral election  laws  where  reform  is  most 
needed. 

The  publications  of  the  foundation  are 
objective  and  competent.  They  have 
been  widely  cited  in  the  press  and  by 
public  officials  and  interested  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  year  the  drive  for  electoral  re- 
form has  resulted  in  hearings  in  the  Son- 
ate  on  the  part  of  both  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Privileges 
and  Elections  Subcommittee  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  As  a  member  of  both  of 
the?:c  subcommittees.  I  am  gratified  by 
this  serious  interest  in  electoral  reform. 
Much  of  the  momentum  for  electoral  re- 
form is  a  direct  result  of  the  vigor  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation.  Al- 
though we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  continued  active 
leadership  of  the  foundation  will  help 
make  this  goal  a  reality. 

It  is  with  pleasure  today  that  I  call 
attention  to  the  fine  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Foundation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  excellent  article  entitled  "Nineteen 
Million  Americans  Can't  Vote."  which 
appeared  in  the  Family  Weekly  in  New 
York.  This  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Brendan  Byrne,  the  distinguished  execu- 
tive director  of  American  Heritage 
Foundation.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  three  excellent  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  Long  Island  City 
Star- Journal,  the  Utica  Press,  and  the 
Schenectady  Gazette  as  well  as  a  news 
article  from  the  New  York  Journal 
American  on  the  work  of  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

jFrom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Family  'Weekly, 

Nov.  6,  19601 

Nineteen   Million   Americans  Can't  Votk 

(By     Brendan     Byrne,     executive     director. 

American    Heritage    Foundation,    as    told 

to  Theodore  Irwin  > 

(  Note. — On  election  day  this  week,  one 
out  of  every  six  eligible  citizens  wUl  be  dis- 
qualified through  no  fault  of  his  own;  the 
reasons  add  up  to  a  national  disgrace.) 

In  Tuesday's  Presidential  election  both 
candidates  agree  the  results  will  be  close. 
Every  vote  wUl  be  important.  Yet  the  next 
i*resident  may  be  chosen  not  by  those  who 
cast  their  ballots  but  by  the  citizens  who 
cannot  vote. 

A  nationwide  study  by  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  Indicates  that  an  esti- 
mated 19  million  Americans  of  voting  age 
will  be  disfranchised  this  year,  generally 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Thus,  out  of 
more  than  100  million  eligible  citizens,  al- 
most 1  out  of  6  will  be  shamefully  deprived 
of  the  voting  privilege. 

The  19  million  missing  at  the  polls  this 
week  will  be  penalized  by  outmoded  regula- 
tions and  unreasonable  legal  barriers  which 
either  rob  them  completely  of  a  ballot  or 
manage  to  discourage  them  so  that  voting 
seems  too  much  of  an  effort. 

The  largest  group  of  Americans  affected 
are  the  8  mllUon  who  it  Is  predicted  will 
move  with  their  families  across  State,  county, 
or  precinct  lines  during  the  year.  Our  popu- 
lation has  grown  more  and  more  mobile, 
shifting  from  farm  to  city,  from  city  to 
suburb,  often  from  one  State  to  another. 
Factories  and  mills  move  with  their  em- 
ployees. Workers  today  travel  wherever  their 
specialized  training  happens  to  be  needed. 


Ignoring  this  trend.  35  States  still  require 
a  full  year's  residence  for  anyone  who  wanta 
to  declare  his  choice  for  President.  Three 
States  (Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Mis- 
sissippi) demand  2  years'  residence.  In  some 
States,  such  as  New  York,  if  you  move  up  the 
.street  to  another  house  in  the  same  precinct 
and  district,  you  lose  your  vote  unless  you 
can  prove  you  have  lived  at  yoxir  new  address 
lor  at  least  30  days. 

Then  there  are  the  2.600,000  people — busi- 
nessmen, traveling  salesmen,  actors,  rail- 
road men.  bus  and  truck  drivers,  among 
(.thers — who  have  to  be  away  from  their 
home  districts  on  election  day.  Under  their 
.State  laws,  they  have  no  feasible  way  of  cast- 
ing their  ballots. 

Another  5  million  are  q\ialifled  citizens 
who  are  kept  home  or  In  hospitals  by  lUr.ess, 
.'lie  physically  disabled,  or  are  elderly  per- 
snns  living  in  nursing  homes.  Too  many 
States,  like  New  Mexico,  make  no  provision 
lor  enabling  them  to  vote  by  mail. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia.  600.000  citi- 
zens cun't  vote  because  they  have  no  legal 
residence  elsewhere  and  are  not  entitled  to 
absentee  ballots.  Although  they  pay  taxes 
and  can  be  drafted  for  military  service,  these 
forgotten  people  have  no  representation. 

Sunday  obstacles  block  the  path  to  the 
voting  booth  for  many  other  Americans. 
Twenty-one  States  have  no  laws  permitting 
employees  time  off  frc«n  work  to  vote.  An- 
nual registration  in  some  States  places  an 
undue  hardship  on  certain  potential  voters, 
particularly  In  rural  areas;  only  10  States 
have  full,  permanent  personal  registraticn 

Many  of  the  half-million  UJ8.  citizens 
living  abroad  find  It  hard  to  obtain  an 
absentee  ballot.  Five  States  stlU  do  not  pro- 
vide for  absentee  maU  balloting  by  civilians. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  gaps  In  our  balloting 
procedures,  36  States  have  made  some  kind 
of  change  .'ince  our  last  presidential  elec- 
tion. But  we  still  have  far  to  go  before 
every  citizen  ol  voting  age  can  cast  a  ballot 
if  he  wishes. 

To  strengthen  our  representative  form  of 
government,  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion supports  these  recommendations  by 
leading  political  scientists  and  election 
specialists : 

1.  Reduce  State  residence  requirements  to 
6  months  and  the  county  minimum  to  30 
days. 

2.  Make  available  absentee  registration 
and  voting  by  mall  to  all  voting-age  citi- 
zens who  will  be  away  from  the  State  or 
county   on    election   day. 

3.  Extend  absentee  voting  privileges  to  the 
Bick  and  hospitalized. 

4.  Give  the  franchise  to  those  who  live 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

5.  Provide  central  registration  facilities 
throughout  the  year,  closing  them  about  6 
weeks   before  election   day. 

6.  Adequate,  trained  personnel  must  staff 
all  polling  places. 

7.  We  should  havo  a  statewide  uniform 
system  of  permanent  personal  tax-free 
registration. 

8.  Facilities  should  be  provided  for  mobile 
registration  in  public  places,  a  practice  ef- 
fectively followed  in  Philadelphia. 

9.  Literacy  tests  should  be  simple  and 
objective,  evaluated  according  to  an  answer 
key  provided  by  educators. 

States  that  make  it  easier  for  their  citi- 
zens to  vote  get  more  of  them  to  the  polls. 
Inevitably,  people  who  want  to  vote  but  are 
disqualified  lose  Interest  In  their  govern- 
ment because  they  feel  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  how  It's  run.  Our  democracy 
end?  up  being  the  loser. 

Let's  get  out  this  vote,  too. 


[From  the  Utica  (N.Y.)   Press,  Feb.  1.  1961J 
Idaho  Tops  U.S.  Voting 
Idiiho  and  Mississippi  have  little  in  com- 
mon ethnically,  geographically,  or  culturally 
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and.  It  appears  now,  also  In  political  habits. 
For  the  Gem  State,  a  beautiful  blend  of 
mountain  and  prairie  sage  with  600,000  peo- 
ple, led  the  Nation  In  getting  its  citizens 
to  the  polls  in  the  November  election.  A 
total  of  80.7  percent  of  Idahoans  cast  their 
ballots,  according  to  the  Anierlcan  Heritage 
Foundation. 

Mississippi  was  on  the  other  end  of  the 
list.  This  State,  with  Its  beautiful  girls,  had 
a  mark  of  25.6  percent.  It  has  a  p)opulatlon 
of  2.178,914,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  Ne- 
groes. 

The  telling  difference  In  the  showing  of 
the  two  States,  however,  comes  In  how  easy 
(or  hard!  they  make  it  to  vote.  Idaho  has 
permanent  tax-free  registration  and  resi- 
dents can  register  until  3  days  before  elec- 
tion. A  6-month  residence  in  the  State  and 
30  days  In  the  county  is  sufficient  to  vote. 

In  the  Magnolia  State,  however,  2  years' 
residence  is  necessary  and  1  year  in  the  elec- 
tion district.  Other  obstacles:  Payment  of 
poll  tax:  no  absentee  voting;  no  registering 
after  July  7. 

How  did  New  York  come  out?  We  had 
a  mark  of  67.58  for  27th  place  (Utica's  figure, 
96  percent) .  Other  leading  States:  Minneso- 
ta. 76.97;  Connecticut,  76.91.  There  was  no 
Southern  State  in  the  top  10.  In  fact,  the 
low  10  were  all  Southern  States,  with  Ala- 
bama's 30.91  percent  second  to  Mississippi's. 

The  lesson  herein  is  plain. 

(Prom    the   Long   Island    City    (N.Y.)    Star- 
Journal,  Jan. 23, 1961 1 
OuK  VonxESs  19  Million 

The  voteless  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  at  last  in  process  of  getting  the 
right  to  vote — four  States  have  already 
ratified  a  constitutional  amendment  for  that 
purpose — but  millions  of  Americans  con- 
tinue to  be  Ineligible  to  exercise  the  voting 
privilege. 

They  are  the  otherwise  eligible  voters  who 
move  to  other  States  before  election  day  and 
cannot  fulfill  length-of-residence  require- 
ments for  voters  in  their  new  home  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  19  million  Amer- 
icans of  voting  age  were  deprived  of  their 
votes  last  November,  some  because  they  were 
hospitalized  and  some  because  of  absentee- 
ballot  difficulties,  but  most  of  them  because 
they  had  moved  to  other  States. 

While  the  States  hold  the  right  to  set  their 
own  voting  rules,  no  State  should  be  allowed 
to  deprive  any  American  citizen  of  his  vote 
In  a  national  election  by  unduly  severe 
residence  requirements. 

Voting  rules  vary  widely.  Idaho,  for  ex- 
ample, permits  voter  registration  up  to  3  days 
before  elections  and  requires  only  6  months 
residence  in  the  State  and  30  days  in  the 
county.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Mis- 
sissippi requires  2  years  residence  in  the 
State  and  a  year  in  the  election  district. 

It  Is  no  coincidence,  as  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  points  out,  that  Idaho 
has  the  best  voting  record  among  the  States, 
and  Mississippi  the  worst.  In  the  national 
election  last  November.  80.7  of  Idaho's  vot- 
ing-age population  voted.  In  Mississippi  the 
percentage  was  25.6. 

New  York  State's  record,  incidentally,  was 
nothing  to  be  very  proud  of.  We  stood  32d 
among  the  States  in  this  respect  with  67.6 
of  our  voting-age  population  casting  votes. 

This  situation  can  be  corrected,  but  it  will 
take  some  concerted  effort  both  by  Congress 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States. 


[From  the  Schenectady   (N.Y.)    Gazette, 
Jan.  25,   1961] 

Not  So  Good 

There  may  be  considerable  disn.pp''>;nt- 
ment  in  New  York  State  that  this  State  was 
In  32d  place  among  the  50  States  In  the 
percentage  of  the  voting  population  that 
actually  voted  in  the  1960  presidential 
elections. 


Since  it  is  widely  accepted  (at  least  In  the 
Northern  States)  that  one  of  the  respon.si- 
billtles  of  e\  ery  citizen  under  our  republi- 
can form  of  i;overnment  Is  to  be  an  Informed 
voter  and  t)  vote  whenever  he  can.  It  is 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  learn  that  the 
?reat  Empir'i  State  was  well  down  In  the 
list  so  far  iis  vote  participation  was  con- 
cerned— that  only  18  States  had  poorer 
showings  last  November,  and  that  most  of 
them  were  States  where  obstacles  are  delib- 
erately put  !n  the  path  of  a  considerable 
number  of  p  ersons  of  voting  age. 

If  you  rernl  the  analysis  of  vote  participa- 
tion given  by  the  American  Heritage  Foun- 
dation iprlrited  on  this  pace  last  Friday) 
you  noticed  that  the  founrlatiuu  soui^'iit  to 
emphasize  t/iat  States  which  make  It  easier 
to  register  and  vote  are  generally  the  ones 
that  get  the  most  people  to  the  polls.  For 
cx.-iniplc.  Idi  ho.  which  topped  the  li.st  with 
80.7  percent  voting,  allows  its  people  to 
register  as  :ate  a.s  3  days  before  election, 
and  it  requi-es  only  6  monihs'  residence  in 
tiie  State  aid  30  days  In  the  county. 

On  the  otl  er  side,  the  bottom  eleht  States, 
which  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  were  un- 
comfortably clo-^e  to  New  York  St.ite  In  the 
list,  require  a  poll  tax  for  voting  and  they 
make  it  dlflciilt  for  some  people  In  other 
ways  such  6..s  se'.tln-:  the  pull  tax  deadline 
early  in  the  year  when  the  averau-e  pcr.^on 
is  not  h'ghly  concerned  about  the  November 
election.  And  three  of  those  States  require 
a  2-year  residence. 

Where  does  that  leave  New  York  State? 
Our  State  is  neither  in  the  very  bad  nor  the 
very  good  crtegorj'.  We  don't  have  a  poll 
tax  for  votli:,g.  and  we  don't  have  a  2-year 
residence.  But  we  do  require  1  year  in  tlie 
State.  4  months  In  the  county  and  30  days 
in  the  district  and  as  we  pointed  out  here 
the  other  day.  Viixious  organizations  and 
officials  are  -.rylng  to  liberalize  the  require- 
ments. 

It's  difficult  to  say  how  many  more  persons 
would  vote  -f  the  New  York  State  require- 
ments were  liberalized.  Would  our  State 
jump  from  32d  place  to  25th.  or  20th,  or 
15th,  for  example"^  We  don't  know.  But 
we  do  know  that  you're  not  going  to  pet  a 
vote  from  a  person  who  is  legally  prevented 
from  voting,  no  matter  how  much  you 
appeal  to  hirn. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   World-Telegram 
and  Sun.  Dec.  7,  19C0| 

Heritage  F^-nd  Hails  Vote  Drive 

The  American  Heritage  Foundation's  1960 
get-out-the-vote  campaign  was  an  outstand- 
ing success,  leaders  of  the  foundation  re- 
ported last  night  at  the  group's  14th  ar.nual 
dinner,  held  at  the  Hotel  Pierre. 

John  C.  Cornelius,  foundation  pre-i^ident. 
observed  thft  more  than  68.5  million  votes 
were  cast  in  the  presidential  election.  He 
said  this  was  more  than  64  percent  of  the 
Nation's  citi:;',ens  of  voting  age  and  added: 

"When  we  consider  that  19  million  citizens 
were  kept  fr:)m  the  polls  by  archaic  election 
laws,  the  prrcent  of  actual  ellglbles  who 
voted  comes  to  about  80  percent — which 
means  that  we  got  out  a  vote  that  compares 
favorably  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  European  democracies." 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  foundation 
chairman,  said  1960  had  been  "one  of  the 
most  successful  year."?  In  the  hi.<;tory  of  tlie 
foundation."  He  said  th;it  "the  closeness 
of  the  electli:)n  proves  the  soundne.ss  of  our 
basic  appeal  that  every  single  vote  counts." 

The  foundation  announced  an  educational 
program  in  1961  aimed  at  modernizing 
archaic  State  election  laws. 


THE  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL— FAIRNESS 
SHOV/N  BY  ARMY  TIMES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  call  vhe  attention  of  the  Senate 


to  a  most  perceptive  article  which  was 
published  in  the  Army  Times  of  June  10, 
1961.  The  article  is  entitled  "School 
Benefits  Due  Special  Peacetime  Soldier," 
and  was  written  by  Mr.  Monte  Bourjaily, 
Jr. 

In  his  article.  Mr.  Bourjaily  poses  the 
question:  "Why  Are  Peacetime  Veterans 
Entitled  to  the  Benefits  of  a  Cold  War  GI 
Bill?" 

The  term  "peacetime  veterans"  is  a 
term  applied  by  the  opponents  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill.  Mr.  Bourjaily's  answer 
pre.sents  .some  startling  statistics.  He 
shows  that  only  a  handful  of  young  men 
of  draft  age  arc  ever  called  upon  to  ful- 
fill a  military  obligation.  The  article 
reads,  in  part: 

The  odds  against  any  particular  man  being 
drafted  are  4  to  1.  The  way  the  sys- 
tem work.s.  there  are  some  areas  in  the 
country  where  no  man  has  been  drafted  for 
2  yars'  service  for  -■several  years.  There  are 
other  areas  where  the  only  way  the  draft 
boarfi.s  fill  the  quotas  set  for  them  has  been 
to  take  men  age  22. 

The  only  possible  conclusion  Is  that  mili- 
tary service  is  no  longer  an  experience 
and  an  obligation  that  will  be  fulfilled 
by  most  American  men.  It  is  still  some- 
thing with  which  every  American  Is  faced, 
bvit    it    is   now   a    lottery. 

The  fact  Is  that  those  who  have  served  In 
the  military  since  Korea  have  been  given 
special  treatment.  As  time  goes  by.  this  is 
even  more  true.  They  were  specially  selected, 
unwillingly,  and  by  chance  for  an  obligation 
faced  by  all  male  citizens  of  this  country  but 
fulfilled  by  only  a  part  of  them. 

Madam  President,  only  recently  I  re- 
ceived a  petition  signed  by  almost  1.000 
students  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  support  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  This 
is  an  indication  of  the  continuing  and 
growing  interest  in  this  most  vital  legis- 
lative proposal  now  pending  before 
Congress. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  article  pub-  , 
li.shed  in  the  Army  Times  of  June  10. 
1961.  be  printed  in  the  Re  okd,  because 
it  presents  valuable  information  which 
is  very  pertinent  to  S.  349,  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  introduced  on  January  11,  1961, 
by  me  and  36  other  Senators,  of  whom 
the  distingui.shed  present  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Senate  !Mrs.  Neuberger]  is 
one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

School   Benefits   Due   "Special"   Peacetime 
Soldier 

(By  Monte  Bourjaily,  Jr.) 

Why  are  peacetime  veterans  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  a  cold  war  GI  bill?  Because — 
contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— they  are  special.    Here's  why: 

Tlie  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  has  stabilized 
at.  essentially.  2.5  million  men.  To  main- 
tain military  forces  of  this  size,  the  Defense 
Dep.irlment  has  said  that  it  must  have  a 
draft  law.    Congress  has  agreed. 

While  only  the  Army  drafts  enlisted  men, 
the  existence  of  the  draft  law  and  the  threat 
of  military  service  in  the  Army  contributes 
to  the  ability  of  the  other  services  to  attract 
enough  volunteers  to  maintain  their 
■strengths.  The  threat  of  being  drafted  for 
2  years  of  military  service  Is  also  a  strong 
Incentive,  we  are  told,  for  men  to  volunteer 
for  the  Reserve  under  the  6-month  UFA  pro- 
gram.    Without  this  program,  It  would  b« 
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impossible  to  have  a  reserve  (Including  the 
National  Guard)  ready  enough  to  fulfill  its 
mission  in  modern  circumstances. 

The  draft  law  expTes  in  2  more  years. 
Even  before  It  comes  up  for  renewal — and  It 
seems  likely  that  It  will  be  renewed,  the 
chances  of  any  particular  man  being  forced 
to  serve  are  comparatively  slim. 

Consider  the  numbt  r  of  men  reaching  age 
18  each  year  is  increasing.  For  the  next 
several  years  the  figure  will  average  about 
1.6  million.  The  draft  age  today  is  close  to 
24  The  need  of  the  services  for  new  re- 
cruit* is  less  than  40(i,000.  not  counting  the 
draft.  From  the  dra:t,  the  Army  is  taking 
less  than  72,000  a  year.  Total  requirement 
for  new  men  is  running  about  450.000  to 
500,000  a  year  and  will  not  exceed  that,  even 
If  the  Army  should  be  authorized  an  Increase 
next  year  to  925.000 

At>out  one-third  of  those  who  attain  age 
18  are  disqualified  fo-  physical  and  mental 
reasons  for  military  service.  This  figures  out 
to  alxiut  600,000  men  In  addition,  perhaps 
200,000  men  a  year  qualify  for  deferment  be- 
cause of  parenthood  essentiality  in  their 
Jobs,  and  for  other  reasons 

Let's  put  these  figures  together.  From  the 
new  manpower  pool  of  1.6  million  18-year- 
olds  a  year,  we  can  -.ake  600,000  physically 
and  mentally  disqualified  and  200.000  de- 
ferred. This  leaves  800.000  In  the  pool.  From 
this  number,  deduct  400.000  who  volunteer 
for  military  service.  This  leaves  400.000 
from  which  will  be  drafted  fewer  than 
100.000. 

The  odds  against  any  particular  man  being 
drafted  are  4  to  1. 

The  way  the  system  works,  there  are  some 
areas  of  the  country  where  no  man  has  been 
drafted  for  2  years'  service  for  several  years. 
There  are  other  areas,  where  the  only  way 
that  draft  boards  have  filled  the  draft  quotas 
set  for  them  has  been  to  take  men  age  22. 
But  most  draft  boards  fill  the  largest  part 
of  their  quotas  by  accepting  volunteers,  men 
who  asW  to  be  sent  at  a  specific  time  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  plan  their  futures. 

The  only  possible  conclusion  Is  that  mili- 
tary service  Is  no  longer  an  experience  and 
an  obligation  that  will  be  fulfilled  by  most 
American  men.  It  U  still  something  with 
which  every  American  male  Is  faced,  but  It's 
now  a  lottery.  One  man  out  of  four  loses,  to 
accept  the  attitude  ol  most  civilians. 

Even  considering  the  total  manpower  pool 
of  1.6  million  and  the  total  military  require- 
ment for  about  500.0CO  new  men  a  year,  the 
odds  against  any  one  individual  serving  In 
tiie  military  are  about  3  to  1. 

Whatever  the  motl',e  of  an  individual  In 
Joining  one  of  the  military  services,  there 
are  In  today's  world  certain  factors  which 
put  him  at  a  potential  disadvantage  if  he 
does  not  stay  In.  For  today  the  civilian 
economy  demands  of  its  workers  more  educa- 
tion, more  skill,  thaa  ever  before.  Tliose 
who  join  the  military  .ind  learn  a  trade  bene- 
fit to  a  degree.  But  those  who  do  not  learn 
a  trade  for  which  the-e  Is  a  civilian  demand 
have  lost  at  least  2  ;,'ears.  In  their  civilian 
career  development  a 5  compared  with  their 
contemporaries . 

If  the  disadvantage  was  solely  the  In- 
dividual's, those  of  U5  who  are  sympathetic 
could  bleed  a  little,  ciy  a  little,  and  be  com- 
pletely ignored.  Btr  there  are  disadvan- 
tages to  the  country,  too.  The  President  is 
asking  Congress  to  spend  several  htmdred 
million  dollars  to  retain  civilians  who  are 
technologically  obsolete.  He  wants  to  teach 
unemployed  workers  new  skills  so  that  they 
can  get  work.  They've  been  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment unemployment  money.  They've 
been  costing  the  country  a  guilty  conscience. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  administration  opposes  a 
peacetime  or  cold  war  GI  bill  including,  most 
Importantly,  educational  grants.  Money 
that  would  be  required  to  carry  out  this 
program,  his  administration  says,  can  be 
better  spent  on  grants,  loans  or  some  other 


aids  for  the  entire  population.  Cold  war 
veterans  shouldn't  be  given  special  treat- 
ment, he  says. 

The  fact  U  that  those  who  have  served 
in  the  military  since  Korea  have  been  given 
special  treatment.  And  as  time  goes  by. 
this  is  even  more  true.  For  they  were  spe- 
cially selected,  unwillingly  and  by  chance 
for  an  obligation  laced  by  all  male  citizens 
of  this  country  but  fulfilled  by  only  a  part 
of  them 

As  of  now.  they  are  a  specially  selected 
group  In  another  way.  Mental  and  physical 
standards  for  enlistment  and  for  draft 
service  are  higher  than  ever.  Those  who  are 
in  uniform  represent  a  select,  selected, 
above- average  group  of  young  American 
men. 

Those  of  this  group  who  do  not  remain 
in  uniform  can  make  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  American  progress  in  a  variety 
of  fields.  But  they  can  do  so  only  if  educated 
and  trained  Many  will  get  education  and 
training  on  their  own.  But  many  more  will 
not.  unless  they  receive  some  sort  of  Govern- 
ment educational  aid. 

Educational  benefits  are  opposed  by  the 
services  because  they  might  Influence  men 
to  leave  service  This  Is.  It  seems  to  me, 
relatively  a  slight  danger.  Men  to  not  make 
military  service  a  career  merely  t>ecause  they 
can't  get  a  civilian  education. 

The  educational  benefits  of  a  cold  war  GI 
bin  are  more  than  a  kind  of  veterans'  bonus. 
They  are  potentially  an  Investment  In  In- 
creasing the  national  technological  capacity, 
an  essential  In  the  world  today.  As  stich,  .„ 
hope  that  the  bill  passes. 


TEXAS  MOURNS  PASSING  OF  FOR- 
MER GOV.  MIRIAM  A.  FERGUSON 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. Texas  in  all  walks  of  life  mourned 
the  recent  passing  of  former  Gov. 
Miriam  "Ma"  Fergu.son.  Her  burial  be- 
side the  body  of  her  husband,  former 
Gov.  James  E.  "Farmer  Jim"  Ferguson, 
closed  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  tur- 
bulent chapters  in  Texas  political  his- 

toiT- 

Her  life  v.as  an  example  of  absolute 
devotion  and  love  of  her  family  under 
great  difficulties,  and  also  concern  for 
all  the  people. 

Madam  President,  a  few  years  ago  I 
heard  one  of  the  most  distingui-shed 
history  professors  of  Texas  pose  this 
question  to  a  seminar  of  history  teachers, 
all  of  them  college  professors:  If  the  Fer- 
gusons were  not  the  best  20th  century 
Governors  of  Texas,  who  were?  No  one 
would  challenge  that  opinion  of  the 
Texas  Governors  of  the  present  era. 

The  Ferguson  family  did  more  than 
any  other  Texas  Governors  in  the  20th 
century  to  advance  public  school  educa- 
tion in  that  State,  because  it  was  under 
their  administrations  that  free  textbooks 
were  first  distributed  and  equalization 
moneys  voted  for  rural  schools  to  bring 
them  up  to  minimum  standards.  For- 
merly, schools  in  the  rural  areas  of  Texas 
had  operated  only  3  or  4  months  a  year. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  left  a  record  in  her 
second  term  which  will  inspire  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas,  in  the  future,  to  elect  some 
other  woman  as  Governor. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  following  articles  and  editorials  con- 
cerning her  life  and  services: 

From  the  Austin  Statesman.  June  26. 
1961,  an  article  entitled  "Texans  Mourn 
Mrs.  Ferguson," 


From  the  Austin  American,  June  27, 
1961,  an  article  entitled  "Ferguson  Last 
Rites  Conducted." 

Fiom  the  Austin  American,  June  27. 
1961.  an  editorial  entitled  "Mrs.  Fergu- 
son Inscribes  Page  of  Tex£is  History." 

From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  June 
26,  1961,  an  article  entitled  "Texas 
Mourning  Miriam  Ferguson,  Former 
Governor." 

From  the  Wa.shington  Post,  June  26, 
an  article  entitled  "  'Ma'  Ferguson 
Dies:  Texas  Ex-Governor." 

From  the  Houston  Post,  June  27.  1961. 
an  article  entitled,  "  'Ma"  Ferguson 
Buried  in  Simple  Austin  Rites." 

From  the  Houston  Press.  June  27. 
1961.  an  editorial  entitled  "Me  for  'Ma.'  " 

From  the  Abilene  Reporter -News. 
June  27,  1961.  an  editorial  entitled 
"Death  Writes  Finis  to  Ferguson  PoUti- 
cal  Saga." 

From  the  Houston  Post.  June  27,  1961. 
an  editorial  entitled  "  'Ma'  Ferguson 
Played  Unique  Role  in  Political  History 
of  the  State." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Austin  Statesman,  June  26.  1961  | 

Texans  MotmN  Mrs.  Pebguson 

(By  Carlton  Wilson) 

The  State  of  Texas  Monday  mourned  the 
death  of  Mrs  Miriam  A.  "Ma"  Ferguson,  a 
housewife  at  heart  who  became  one  of  the 
first  women  Governors  In  the  Nation  be- 
cause she  loved  her  husband  so  much  and 
wanted   to  clear  his   name. 

She  hated  to  be  called  "Ma."  but  the  name 
stuck  It  wa.s  a  price  she  paid  to  become  a 
public  figure.  She  disliked  politics  because 
it  took  her  away  from  her  flower  gardens  and 
family 

But  she  had  a  job  to  do.  and  she  did  It. 
She  became  "home  folks"  to  Texans  and  was 
as  well  loved  by  some  as  she  was  controver- 
sial to  others. 

Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Ferguson  will  be 
held  at  the  family  home.  1500  Windsor  Road, 
at  5  p.m.  Monday.  Rev.  Charles  Sumners. 
rector  of  St.  David's  Episcopal  Church,  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  beside  Gov.  James  E. 
Ferguson  in  the  State  cemetery.  Funeral 
arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of 
Weed  Corley  Funeral  Home. 

Flags  flew  at  half-mast  around  the  capital 
Monday,  as  Texas  motirned  the  death  of  its 
only  woman  Governor. 

Gov  Price  Daniel  sent  from  Hawaii  a  per- 
sonal message  of  condolence  to  the  family 
when  informed  by  phone  Sunday  afternoon 
of  Mrs.  Ferguson's  death. 

The  Governor's  office  Monday  directed  that 
State  flags  on  the  capltol  and  other  State 
buildings  be  lowered  to  half-mast  for  the  day 
In  tribute  to  the  former  chief  executive 

Representatives  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  State  and  of  the  legislature  and  mem- 
bers of  State  courts  were  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral services 

From  Washington..  DC  .  Vice  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  wired:  "I  deeply  regret  the 
tragic  news  of  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Ferguson. 
She  was  a  colorful  lady  and  a  good  friend." 

In  Austin,  longtime  Railroad  Commissioner 
Ernest  O  Thompson  said:  "She  was  a  great 
lady  and  a  good  friend.  A  good  woman  is 
lost  '• 

Pulltaearers  were  State  Comptroller  Robert 
S  Calvert.  District  Judge  Mace  Thurman  of 
Austin,  District  Attorney  Les  Procter.  Jr.,  of 
Austin.  Charles  Guokas  and  Dr.  C  E.  Reece. 
both  ot  Houston:  Wright  Armstrong,  of  Fort 
Worth;  Jerome  Sneed  and  Robert  Sneed, 
Austin  attorneys;   Holland  Page,   an  Austin 
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contractor;  Charles  L.  Krueger,  Jim  Motheral, 
and  Bill  Coates,  all  of  Austin. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Watt,  her  only  living  daughter, 
and  several  grandchildren  were  at  her  bed- 
side at  the  end.  Her  other  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  Nalle,  preceded  her  In  death.  Other 
survivors  are  George  Nalle,  Jr.,  and  James 
Stuart  Watt,  both  grandsons,  of  Austin,  and 
three  greatgrandsons. 

"She  went  out  pretty  quickly,  but  her 
death  was  so  gradual  and  so  quiet  that  I 
don't  think  she  knew  the  end  was  near, '  Mrs. 
Watt  said. 

Ma  Ferguson  and  her  husband,  James  E. 
"Farmer  Jim"  Ferguson,  who  was  also  known 
as  "Pa,"  dominated  Texas  politics  for  two 
decades.  She  served  as  Governor  for  two 
terms — from  1925  to  1927  and  from  1933  to 
1935.  Pa  Ferguson  was  elected  Governor  in 
1914  and  again  in   1916. 

In  1917  he  was  Impeached  and  removed 
from  office  for  fiscal  Irregularities  and  barred 
from  ever  holding  any  other  State  office. 

So,  Mrs.  Ferguson  donned  her  sunbonnet 
in  1924  and  tackled  eight  male  opponents. 
She  pleaded  with  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters 
to  help  her  clear  the  family  name.  Tney  re- 
sponded, wearing  big  buttons  with  campaign 
slogans  such  as  "Me  for  Ma,"  and  "Put  on 
Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet." 

Opponents  charged  that  if  she  were 
elected,  she  would  be  a  figurehead  and  that 
•Pa"  would  actually  be  running  the  State. 
Pa  and  Ma  turned  the  charges  to  their  own 
use  and  brought  out  another  campaign 
slogan :  "Two  Governors  for  the  price  of  one." 

They  made  good  the  promise.  "Pa"  shared 
the  executive  offices  in  the  State  capitol  and 
made  most  of  the  major  decisions  while  "Ma" 
stayed  at  home  and  devoted  a  large  part  of 
her  time  to  household  chores  she  loved. 

She  didn't  like  public  attention,  particu- 
larly in  her  later  years.  And  one  of  the 
things  she  didn't  like  about  being  Governor 
was  that  she  didn't  have  enough  time  to  de- 
vote to  her  flowers.  She  didn't  like  it  be- 
cause a  gardener  kept  the  flower  beds  around 
the  mansion. 

Ma  was  a  stanch  defender  of  family  In- 
tegrity, and  she  confided  to  friends  that  the 
only  reason  she  entered  politics  was  to  clear 
her  husband's  name  and  give  him  a  chance 
to  put  his  policies  back  into  practice  through 
her. 

She  was  an  absolute  contrast  to  her  hus- 
band. He  bad  showmanship  with  the  then 
famous  Ferguson  oratory.  She  was  always 
quiet  and  dignified  to  the  end. 

"Ma"  suffered  a  heart  attack  last  Novem- 
ber, and  much  of  her  time  in  recent  months 
has  been  spent  in  hospitals.  She  was  re- 
turned home  for  the  last  time  12  days  before 
her  death.     It  was  a  birthday  present. 

She  wanted  to  be  in  her  home  to  observe 
her  86th  birthday  with  her  family  and  a  few 
close  friends. 

The  day  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  elected — No- 
vember 4,  1924 — was  the  day  that  Mrs.  Nellie 
Tayloe  Roes  became  the  first  woman  Gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming  in  a  special  election  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  her  husband,  William 
B.  Ross. 

It  made  Mrs.  Ferguson  the  first  woman 
elected  Governor  in  a  general  election  and 
to  a  full  term. 

She  continued  her  strict  home  policy  as 
Governor-ln-fact  as  well  as  first  lady.  No 
liquor  could  be  served  in  the  Governor's 
mansion,  and  all  ash  trays  were  removed  to 
discourage  women  who  smoked  in  those  days. 
Mrs.  Ferguson  ran  again  In  1932  and  nar- 
rowly defeated  Ross  Sterling,  a  Houston  oil- 
man who  contested  the  election.  But  she 
avoided  legal  service  as  long  as  she  could, 
and  by  the  time  the  contest  reached  the 
State  supreme  court,  her  term  of  office  was 
over. 


Her  husband  died  In  1944  and  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  the  legislature  order 
that  he  be  given  an  honored  burial  in  the 
State  ceme.ery  despite  hla  Impeachment. 
The  monument  for  him  reserved  a  spot  for 
her  alongside  his  grave. 

"All  Texaaa  mourn  the  passing  of  one  of 
our  great  citizens,"  Senator  Ralph  Y.-vrbor- 
ouGU  said.  "Gov  Miriam  A.  Ferguson's  life 
Is  an  example  of  absolute  devotion  and  love 
of  her  fnmil7  under  great  difficulties  and  con- 
cern for  all  the  people. 

"The  Perfpjson  family  did  more  than  any 
other  Texas  Governors  of  the  20th  century 
to  advance  public  school  eciucalion  in  Texas; 
she  left  a  record  that  will  inspire  the  people 
In  the  future  to  elect  some  other  wunian  as 
Governor." 

Mrs.  FergTiso;-.'s  la.st  public  appear.mce  was 
in  1955  wliea  she  celebrated  her  Both  birth- 
day at  a  baiiquet  at  an  Austin  hotel. 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who 
was  then  Sunate  majority  leader,  attended 
and  hailed  lier  and  her  husband  as  people 
who  stand  tor  the  follcs — foursquare,  with- 
out apology  and  no  compromise." 

"Maybe  t.:aey  weren't  always  right,  but 
they  tried  to  be  right,  and  you  can  ask  for 
no  more  of  ioiyone,"  Johnson  said. 


[From  the  Austin  American,  June  27.  1961] 

Ferguson  L/.st  Rftes  Conducted — Ex-Gover- 
NOR  Is  LaH)  to  Rest  Beshje  Spouse 

(By  Marj  Wiglitmanj 

An  86-yea;r-old  woman  who'd  have  rather 
stayed  home  than  be  Governor — yet  served 
twice  in  the  high  office — left  the  Texas  scene 
Monday   In   a  5:30   p.m.   traffic   Jam. 

Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Ferguson  was  burled  be- 
side the  body  of  her  husband,  James  E. 
Ferguson,  in  the  State  cemetery  following 
a  simple  funeral  service  at  her  iiome. 

The  former  Governor  of  Texas  died  Sunday 
after  a  heart  attack. 

Old  friends  and  former  p)olUical  a.sfOCiates 
parked  their  cars  for  blocks  on  Enfield  and 
Windsor  Roitds  to  walk  slowly  toward  the 
big  tree-shaded  hoiise  and  pay  their  final 
tribute  to  the  only  woman  In  the  country 
who  served  twice  as  the  Governor  of  a  State. 

It  is  said  now,  and  probably  will  be  said 
for  years  to  come,  that  the  Ferguson  era 
was  the  most  colorful  in  Texas  politics.  And 
perhaps  it  was. 

Certainly  it  was  not  usual  in  1924  to  see 
a  woman  run  for  Governor  m  order  to  vin- 
dicate the  family  name — and  win.  Yet  this 
woman  who  spent  her  last  years  in  Austin 
living  and  enjoying  the  role  of  a  gentle, 
white-haired  great-grandmother  did  Just 
that. 

In  the  process  Miriam  Ferguson  acqiilrcd 
a  nickname  she  hated,  but  had  to  put  up 
with  the  cri(?s  of  the  crowd  for  "Ma"  because 
that  was  what  the  voters  wanted  Twice 
they  wanted  "Ma"  Ferguson  and  twice  they 
elected  her. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  was  first  elected  Governor 
in  1924,  taking  to  the  slump  to  vindicate 
"Parmer  Jim"  who'd  been  elected  in  1914 
and  again  in  1917.  But,  Jim  Ferguson  was 
Impeached  for  alleged  fisc.il  irregularities 
in  his  second  term. 

Although  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  defeated  for 
reelection  after  her  first  term  in  office,  she 
came  back  ajid  won  again  in  1932. 

"Farmer  JLm"  and  "Ma"  (soon  the  news- 
papers even  dropped  the  quotes  around  the 
nickname  and  Just  about  everyone  furgot  tlie 
lady  Governo-T  started  life  as  Miriam)  dom- 
inated the  Texas  political  picture  from  1914 
until  the  mici-1930's.  Mrs.  Fergu.son's  final 
bid  for  the  Governor's  chair  came  too  late  in 
1940. 

Six  years  ago,  on  Mrs.  Ferguson's  80th 
birthday,  more  than  600  well-wishers,  many 


of  them  big  name  State  officials  and  poli- 
ticians, gave  her  a  testimonial  dinner  which 
she  described  as  "the  party  to  end  aU 
f>artles." 

Since  then,  she  had  stayed  away  from  the 
public's  eye. 

A  new  generation  had  grown  up.  one  that 
cuuUln  t  remember  those  perennial  good  old 
days  when  politicians  of  the  opposite  side 
of  Uie  floor  blasted  the  Fergusons  for  their 
conduct  of  the  highway  department's  busi- 
ness and  their  liberalism  in  settuig  convicts 
Irec  from  HuntsvlUe. 

Yet.  the  Ferguson  campaign  slogan  of  "two 
Governors  for  the  price  of  one"  worked  In 
the  precincts.  Ma  tended  to  the  home  fires 
while  'Parmer  Jim  "  tended  to  matters  down 
at  the  office. 

A  personality  contrast  to  her  politician 
husband.  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  quiet  and  dig- 
nified. After  ex-Governor  Jim  Ferguson  died 
in  1944.  Mrs.  Fergtison  devoted  most  of  her 
tunc  to  her  home,  her  flowers,  and  her  grand- 
chlidren. 

Smce  suffermg  a  heart  attack  last  No- 
vember, Mrs.  Ferguson  had  spent  much  of 
her  time  in  an  Austin  hospital.  She  re- 
turned home  Just  before  her  86th  birthday. 

When  she  left  the  big  green -shuttered 
house  on  the  corner  of  Enfield  and  Wmdsor 
at  5  30  p  m..  Monday,  the  homebound 
drivers  slowed  or  stopped  or  moved  as  the 
cars  ahead  moved  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  two  traffic  policemen  on  duty. 

And  for  a  minute  their  thoughts  were  all 
the  same. 

Ma  Ferguson  is  gone. 


I  Prom  the  Austin  American,  June  27,  1961] 

Mils.    Ferguson    Inscribes    Pack    or    Texas 

History 

Just  past  her  86th  birthday.  Gov.  Miriam 
A.  Ferguson  has  gone  to  her  eternal  rest, 
Joining  in  death  her  husband,  with  whom 
she  carved  Into  the  enduring  pages  of  his- 
tory a  record  of  State  government  unique  In 
the  annals  of  America. 

She  and  the  late  Gov.  James  E.  Ferguson 
were  the  only  family  team  both  of  whom 
served  as  chief  executive  during  the  life  of 
the  other.  The  only  clof.e  approach  to  the 
record  was  when  Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  of 
Wyoming,  was  appointed  Governor  to  suc- 
ceed her  deceased  husband,  then  elected  to 
the  office  at  a  special  election.  Mrs  Fergu- 
son was  nominated  Governor  in  August  1924, 
In  what  In  Texas  amounted  to  election,  and 
the  formal  election  followed  in  November, 
xhf  s.ime  day  In  which  Mrs.  Ross  was  elected. 

Mrs  Ferguson  served  one  term,  then,  in  the 
conflicts  of  State  politics  of  the  time,  was 
replaced.  Six  years  later,  she  was  returned 
by  the  people  of  Texas  to  the  executive  chair 
to  serve   the  traditional  second  term. 

Thus  the  Ferguson  family  team  presided 
over  State  government  on  three  separate  oc- 
cislons,  and  for  a  total  of  more  than  6',i 
years. 

Her  election  to  the  State's  highest  office 
came  o;Uy  4  years  after  women  had  received 
the  full  right  to  vote.  Prior  to  Mrs.  Fergu- 
S'ju  s  election.  Dr.  Annie  Webb  Blanton  had 
been  the  first  woman  elected  to  State  office, 
as  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Mrs  Ferguson  brought  into  office  the  first 
wcnmn  secretary  of  sUte,  Mrs.  Ennma  Grigsby 
Meharg;  and  her  administration  also  had  the 
firrt  woman  commissioner  of  labor,  and  the 
first  member  of  the  State  prison  board. 

Her  administrations  were  closely  linked 
with  the  personality,  and  represented  broadly 
personal  pxilitical  victories,  of  Gov.  James  E. 
Ferguson,  a  man  whoce  State  service,  with 
all  its  controversy  and  fKiIitical  bickering,  will 
stand  out  permanently  as  a  distinctive  and 
dynamic  revitallzation  of  the  executive  office. 
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When  Mrs  Ferguson  came  into  office,  it 
was  natural  that  petple  bestowed  the  title 
of  'Pa"  and  "Ma"  Ferguson  A  person  of 
reserve  and  dignity.  >he  never  came  to  like 
the  title,  however  iflectionately  used  by 
friends. 

In  historical  depth.  Mrs  Ferguson's  elec- 
tion to  office  marked  defeat  of  tlie  modern 
Ku  Klux  Klan  In  Itf  ambitious  and  nearly 
successful  effort  to  control  State  government. 

Along  with  that,  her  election  had  tlie  prac- 
tical effect  of  repudiation  by  the  citizenship 
of  Texas  of  the  verdict  of  impeachment 
whicli  had  removed  Governor  Jim  from  office 
in    1917. 

Friends  and  suppt  rters  of  the  husband- 
wife  team  were  constant  in  their  devotion 
In  office  and  out.  the  Fergusons  were  domi- 
nant in  Texas  political  affairs  for  a  full  two 
decades,  from  the  time  he  came  unexpectedly 
to  the  State's  top  office  in  1915  until  she 
completed  her  second  administration  in  1935 

After  she  retired  from  office,  there  was  the 
lonR  period  of  calm  and  retrospect  for  the 
husband  and  wife,  until  Governor  Jim  died 
m  1944.  Then  for  Mrs  Ferguson,  a  long  and 
serene  span  of  years  in  which  her  Interest  in 
public  and  political  affairs  stayed  always 
keen.  As  the  years  lengthened,  her  birth- 
days came  to  be  an  Important  event  in 
Austin.  Hundreds  cf  friends  gathered  to 
greet  her  and  pay  their  respects 

This  year,  after  stie  had  been  critically 
stricken'with  a  heart  ailment  last  November. 
Mrs  Ferguson  insisted  on  going  home  from 
the  hospital  the  day  tefore  her  86th  birthday 
la.ct  Tviesday.  so  thai  she  might  spend  the 
day  with  her  daughter  and  other  members 
of  the  family,  including  three  great-grand- 
sons. For  the  first  t  me.  her  critical  health 
prevented  others  than  the  family  and  a  few 
of  her  longtime  friends  from  saluting  her  in 
person  on  what  was  to  be  her  last  birthday 
observance. 

For  her  and  for  Texans  the  fires  of  old 
political  conflict  long  since  had  flickered  into 
the  embers  of  softened  memories.  She  held 
the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  affection  of 
Texans  who  had  lived  through  tlie  days  of 
the  Ferguson  era  and  tliose  who  liave  reached 
maturity  since  the  df  ys  she  was  writing  new 
and  impressive  records  in  the  lilstory  of  her 
State  government. 

I  From    the    Dallas    Times    Herald.    June    26, 
l;}611 

Texas  Mourning  Mihiam   Ferguson.  Former 
Governor 

Austin. — The  State  of  Texas  today  mourned 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Miriam  A.  "Ma"  Ferguson, 
a  housewife  at  heart  who  became  one  of  the 
first  women  Governors  in  tlie  Nation  because 
she  loved  her  husband  so  much  and  wanted 
to  clear  his  name. 

She  hated  to  be  ca  led  "Ma  "  but  the  name 
stuck.  It  was  a  pr;ce  she  paid  to  become 
a  public  figure.  Slie  disliked  politics  be- 
cause it  took  her  away  from  her  flower  gar- 
dens and  family. 

But  she  had  a  job  to  do,  and  she  did  it 
She  became  "liome  folks  '  to  Texans  and  was 
as  well  loved  by  som?  as  she  was  controver- 
sial to  otliers. 

SEHVICKIr     SLATED 

Mrs.  Ferguson.  86.  died  at  her  home  in 
Austin  yesterday.  Funeral  services  and  burial 
beside    her    husband    were    scheduled    today. 

Services  were  to  be  held  at  the  Fergu- 
son's two-story,  white  stucco  home  on  Wind- 
sor Road  in  an  old.  stately  section  of  the  capi- 
tal city.  Rev  Cliarles  A  Sumners.  pastor 
of  St.  David's  Episcopal  Church,  was  to  offi- 
ciate, 

Mrs.  Stuart  Watt,  her  only  living  daugh- 
ter, and  several  grai  dcliildren  were  at  her 
bedside  at  the  end.  Her  other  daughter. 
Mrs.    George    Nalle,    {receded    lier    In    death. 


Other  survivors  are  George  Nalle.  Jr  .  and 
James  Stuart  Watt,  both  grandsons  living  in 
Austin,  and  three  great-grandsons. 

■.She  died  very  peacefully,"  Mrs.  Watts  said. 

DOMINATED    POLITICS 

"Ma  ■  Ferguson  and  her  husband.  James 
E.  Ferguson,  who  was  known  as  "Pa."  domi- 
nated Texas  politics  for  two  decades.  She 
served  as  Governor  for  two  terms — from  1925 
to  1927  and  from  1933  to  1935.  "Pa"  Fergu- 
son was  elected  Governor  in  1914  and  again 
in  1916 

In  1917  he  was  impeaclied  and  removed 
from  office  for  fiscal  irregularities  and  barred 
from,  ever  holding  any  other  State  office 

In  1924.  Mrs,  Ferguson  donned  her  sun- 
bonnet  and  tackled  eight  male  opponents. 
She  pleaded  with  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters 
to  help  her  clear  the  family  name.  They 
responded,  wearing  big  buttons  with  cam- 
paign slogans  sr.ch  as  "Me  for  Ma."  and  "Put 
on  Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet." 

Opponents  charged  that  if  she  were  el'^cted 
she  would  be  a  figurehead  and  that  "Pa 
would  actually  be  running  the  State"  The 
Fergusons  turned  the  charges  to  their  own 
u-^e  ana  brought  out  another  campaign  slo- 
gan     'Two  Governors  for  the  Price  of  One." 

FIRST     IN     NATION 

Tlie  day  Mrs  Ferguson  was  elected  —No- 
vember 4.  1924 — was  the  day  that  Mrs.  .Nellie 
Tayloe  Ross  became  tlie  first  Govern dt  of 
Wyoming  In  a  special  election  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  lier  husband.  William  B 
Ri'ss 

It  made  Mrs  Ferguson  the  first  woman 
elected  Governor  in  a  general  election  and 
t.o  a  full  term. 

She  continued  her  strict  home  policy  as 
Governor-in-lact  as  well  as  first  lady  No 
liquor  could  be  served  in  the  Governor's 
mansion,  and  all  ashtrays  were  removed  to 
discourage  women  who  smoked  in  those  days. 

Mrs  Ferguson  ran  again  in  1932  and  nar- 
rowly defeated  Ross  Sterling,  a  Housto*  oil- 
man who  contested  the  election.  B*t  by 
the  time  the  contest  reached  the  State  su- 
preme court,  her  term  of  office  was  over 

"Pa"    HONORED 

Her  husband  died  in  1944  and  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  the  legislature  order 
that  he  be  given  an  honored  burial  in  the 
State  cemetery  despite  his  impeachment. 
The  monument  for  him  reserved  a  spot  for 
her  alongside  his  grave. 

"All  Texans  mourn  the  passing  of  one  of 
our  great  citizens,"  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROUOH  said.  "Gov.  Miriam  A.  Fergu- 
son's life  is  an  example  of  absolute  devotion 
and  love  of  he-  family  under  great  difficulties 
and  concern  for  all  the  people 

"The  Ferguson  family  did  more  than  any 
otlier  Texas  Governors  of  the  20th  century  to 
aci\ance  public  school  education  in  Texas — 
she  left  a  record  that  will  Inspire  the  people 
in  the  future  to  elect  some  other  wom.^n  as 
Governor" 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  26,  1961 1 
"  Ma  ■    Ferguson    Dies;    Texas    Ex-Govi:knor 

Austin.  Tex..  June  25. — Miriam  A  Fergu- 
son, twice  Governor  of  Texas  and  one  cf  the 
Nation's  first  women  Governors,  died  here 
today.    She  was  86. 

Mrs.  Ferguson,  called  "Ma"  by  friends 
and  foes  alike,  shared  honors  with  Mrs 
Nellie  Tayloe  Ross  of  Wyoming  for  the  honor 
of  being  the  Nation's  first  woman  Governor 

Mrs  Ferguson  and  Mrs.  Ross  were  eliscted 
Governor  on  the  same  day.  November  4. 
1924.  Mrs.  Ross'  victory  came  in  a  special 
election  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  her 
late  husband.  William  B.  Ross.  Mrs.  Fergu- 
son won  a  bitter  campaign  in  the  general 
election  after  being  named  in  the  Democ-atic 
primaries. 


Both  Mrs  Ferguson  and  her  late  husband, 
James  E  "Farmer  Jim  "  Ferguson,  were  long- 
time  political   powers  in  Texas. 

Mr  Fereuson  was  twice  elected  Governor 
of  Texas  in  the  pre-World  War  I  era.  He 
was  Impeached  and  removed  from  office  for 
fiscal  irregularities  during  his  second  term 
as  Governor  m  1917. 

Because  of  the  impeachment.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son was  barred  from  seeking  public  ofDce.  but 
his  wife  in  1924  ran  for  Governor  on  a  plat- 
form vindicating  his  name.  She  was  an  anti- 
Ku  Klux  Klan  candidate.  Both  were  active 
in  her  campaign,  using  the  slogan  "two  Gov- 
ernors for  The  price  of  one." 

Mrs  Ferguson  was  defeated  for  reelection 
in  1926  by  Attorney  General  Dan  Moody, 
But  then  she  came  back  and  won  the  office 
for  another  2-year  term  in  1932  from  the 
incumbent  R.  S.  Sterling  by  a  margin  of 
less  than  4.000  votes  Her  last  attempt  in 
politics  was  in  1940  when  she  made  an  un- 
successful bid  for  Governor  against  W  Lee 
ODaniel 

She  continued  an  interest  in  politics  but 
confined  most  of  her  activity  to  working  in 
her  garden  at  her  home  here  in  recent  years. 

She  suffered  a  heart  attack  last  year  but 
was  soon  able  to  return  to  her  home.  How- 
ever, she  was  hospitalized  again  this  year  and 
had  returned  to  her  home  only  last  Tues- 
day She  died  at  her  home  shortly  before 
noon  today. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  at  5 
pm  central  standard  time.  Monday  at  her 
home  here.  Burial  will  be  in  the  State  ceme- 
tery beside  tlie  body  of  her  husband  who 
died  m  1344 

Surviving  are  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Stuart  Watt 
of  Austin,  two  grandsons,  George  Nalle  Jr 
and  James  Stuart  Watt,  both  of  Austin,  and 
three   great-grandsons. 


I  From  the  Houston  Post.  June  27,  1961 1 

"Ma"  Ferguson  Buried  in  Simple 

austin  rites 

Austin  —Mrs  Miriam  A.  '"Ma"  Ferguson 
was  buried  Monday  beside  the  body  of  her 
husband.  James  E.  "Parmer  Jim  "  Ferguson. 
following  a  simple  funeral  service  at  her 
home. 

The  86-year-old  former  Governor  died  Sun- 
day after  a  heart  attack.  She  and  her  hus- 
band were  the  only  husband-and-wlfe  team 
to  both   win  election  in  Texas  as  Governor. 

Tributes  poured  in  from  across  the  State 
for  the  gentle  white-haired  great-grand- 
mother who  with  her  husband  guided  the 
State's  destiny  during  a  period  of  turbulent 
Texas  politics. 

She  was  first  elected  Governor  in  1924. 
taking  to  the  stump  to  vindicate  the  family 
name.  Her  husband  was  elected  Governor 
in  1914  and  reelected,  but  impeached  for 
fiscal  irregularities  in  his  second  term.  Mrs 
Ferguson  was  defeated  for  reelection,  but 
came  back  and  won  the  office  again  in  1932 

In  recent  years  she  confined  her  activity 
mostly  to  gardening  at  her  home  in  one  of 
the  city's  older  residential  areas.  She  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  November  30.  1960. 

The  flag  fiuttered  at  half  staff  over  the 
State  capitol  in  tribute  to  the  only  woman  in 
the  Nation  to  serve  twice  as  Governor  of  a 
State. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Sumner,  rector  of 
St  Davids  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  she 
was  a  member,  officiated  at  the  services  She 
was  buried  in  the  State  cemetery  beneath  a 
large  lieadstone  erected  after  the  death  of 
her  iiusband  in  1944. 


I  Prom    the    Houston   Press,    June    27,    1961] 
Me  roR  "Ma" 
The   story  of  Fergusonism  is  remembered 
vividly    by    older    Texas    voters    who    played 
their  parts  in  it. 
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The  death  of  Mia.  Miriam  A.  Ferguson  In 
Austin  at  86  years  of  age  was  the  final  post- 
script to  this  story  now  embedded  in  Texas 
history. 

The  story  actually  ended  21  years  ago 
when  for  the  last  time  "Pa"  persuaded  "Ma" 
to  run  fcff  Governor  on  the  Ferguson  slogan, 
"Two  Governors  for  the  Price  of  One"  and 
the  Ferguson  name  was  snowed  under  for  the 
first  time  In  35  stormy  years. 

Mrs.  Ferguson,  of  course,  was  the  only 
woman  ever  elected  to  statewide  office  In 
Texas,  twice  winning  the  governorship,  first 
from  1935  to  1927  and  again  from  1933  to 
1935. 

She  was  a  mild-mannered,  motherly  wife 
of  the  flery  "Farmer  Jim"  Ferguson  whose 
eloquence  and  political  charm  tore  Texas 
apart  In  16  hotly  contested  campaigns — 13 
Democratic  primaries  and  4  general  elections. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  her  or  to  history 
to  say  she  actually  served  as  Governor.  She 
made  no  bones  about  turning  the  ofDce  jver 
to  her  husband  who  was  barred  by  law  from 
holding  It  after  his  impeachment  and  re- 
moval by  the  legislature  in  1917. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  was  a  gracious  lady.  Her 
only  purely  personal  brush  with  the  headlines 
came  because  she  loved  flowers  and  didn't 
like  the  State's  professional  gardeners  car- 
ing for  the  beautifxil  gardens  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's mansion  while  she  was  its  mistress. 

The  simple  reason  she  went  into  politics 
was  to  live  up  to  the  phrases.  "From  this  day 
forward,  for  better,  for  worse,"  which  she 
repeated  before  the  tiu"n  of  the  century  when 
she  was  married  to  a  young  Bell  County 
lawyer. 

She  lived  to  see  him  reach  his  heights  *  *  * 
be  cast  into  the  depth  •  •  •  to  help  him 
regain  power  in  her  name  and  person  •  •  • 
to  be  burled  in  1944  with  full  honors  as  an 
ex-Governor  •  •  •  to  pass  away  quietly 
Sunday  herself  in  a  new  and  far  different 
Texas  than  that  she  and  her  hxuband  ruled 
and  roiled  so  long. 


[Prom   the  Abilene  Reporter-News, 

June  27,  1961) 

Death  WmrrBS  Finis  to  Fesgttson  PoLmcAL 

Saga 

Death  Sunday  wrote  the  last  chapter  on 
Texas'  most  controversial  political  family 
of  the  30th  century. 

Miriam  A.  "Ma'*  Ferguson  died  at  her 
Austin  home  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  age 
of  8«. 

It  was  the  banner  story  in  most  Texas 
newspapers,  but  only  the  voters  of  middle 
age  and  past  would  understand  why.  Doubt- 
less most  of  the  younger  generation  of  voters 
had  never  heard  of  her,  unless  they  read  of 
her  in  the  history  books. 

Jim  and  Ma  Ferguson  (she  heartily  dis- 
liked the  "Ma"  nickname)  between  them 
were  elected  to  four  terms  as  Governor.  She 
was  the  State's  only  woman  Governor,  and 
the  only  woman  In  DJ3.  history  to  serve  two 
terms  as  a  Governor. 

This  day  has  its  turbulent  politics  in 
Texas,  but  unlike  the  times  of  the  Fergu- 
sons. 

Farmer  Jim  was  elected  in  1914  and  re- 
elected in  1916,  but  Impeached  in  1917  on  a 
charge  of  fiscal  Irregularities. 

But  then,  and  for  nearly  20  years  after- 
ward, there  were  thousands  of  Texas  voters 
who  felt  that  Ferguson  could  do  no  wrong. 

With  Ferguson  barred  from  holding  office, 
Mrs.  Ferguson  ran  for  Governor  in  1924  on  a 
platform  of  vindicating  Jim's  name.  Both 
actively  campaigned  and  offered  "two  Gov- 
ernors for  the  price  of  one." 

They  made  this  slogan  come  true,  for  Jim 
shared  the  Governor's  office  with  his  wife 
and  was  credited  with  making  virtually  all 
the  decisions. 


When  they  were  at  the  peak  of  their  pow- 
er, Jim  published  his  weekly  newspaper, 
"Ferguson  Forum."  which  was  the  bible  for 
his  hosts  of  supporters. 

Dan  Moody  beat  Ma  Ferguson  in  her  bid 
for  reelection  in   1926. 

Sitting  out  the  race  of  1928,  she  tried  again 
in  1930  but  lost  to  Ross  Sterling.  Two  years 
later  she  whipped  Sterling  and  came  back 
to  office  after  a  6-year  absence  and  one  de- 
feat, in  itself  an  unusual  political  achieve- 
ment. 

Ma  didn't  run  for  reelection  In  1934.  and 
made  one  la.'=t  bid  In  1940  against  W  Lee 
O'Danlel.  She  was  a  poor  fourth.  The 
Ferguson  grip  on  the  Texas  public  had 
been  broken. 

Even  the  histori.Tns  would  have  trouble 
reaching  agreements,  perhaps.  In  appraising 
the  contributions  of  the  Fergufons  to  Texas 
politics  and  government. 

But  as  a  team,  they  were  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  longer  than  any  politician  be- 
fore them  or  since,  dominating  the  Tcx;%3 
scene  most  of  the  20  years  from  1914  to  1934. 


[From  the  Houston  Post,  June  27,  196V1 
"Ma"   F13GTTSON    Pi-ATxn   Unique   Roie   in 

POLmCAL    HlSTORT    OF   THE    St.\TE 

The  campaign  song  of  Mrs.  Miriam  A  "M:i " 
Ferguson,  Texas'  only  woman  Governor,  was 
"Old  Gray  Bonnet  " 

This  is  a  down-to-earth  song  and  "Ma" 
Ferguson  was  a  down-to-earth  person,  with 
a  wealth  of  motherly  devotion,  although  it 
was  not  this  fine  attribute  which  gave  her 
her  nickname.  She  was  called  "Ma"  from  the 
initials  of  her  given  names. 

Throughout  her  long  life  she  well  exem- 
plified the  uncomplicated  philosophy  of  sim- 
plicity and  unpretentiousness.  These  were 
attributes  which  she  also  carried  Into  her 
political  life.  Because  of  them,  when  she 
became  the  first  woman  Governor  of  Texas, 
nothing  In  her  high  office  was  strtmg  enough 
to  break  the  close  relationship  she  had 
with  the  people  of  Texas. 

Her  husband,  James  E.  "Farmer  Jim  "  Fer- 
guson also  had  this  close  relationship  with 
the  people  of  Texas.  He  was  greatly  en- 
dowed with  the  ability  to  speak  to  these 
people  of  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas, 
and  convince  them  that  he  was  their  man. 
It  elected  him  Governor  In  1916.  and  brought 
Mrs.  Ferguson  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
out  of  her  Bell  County  bailiwick. 

Farmer  Jim's  career  as  Governor  had  a 
bitter  end.  He  was  impeached  in  1917  and 
barred  from  holding  political  office  Severe 
as  this  blow  may  have  been  to  the  Fersru.'vons. 
It  was  not  the  kind  which  either  of  them 
considered  a  political  death  knell. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  was  determined  to  vindi- 
cate her  Impeached  husband.  She  ran  for 
Governor.  "Farmer  Jim."  with  his  political 
acumen  and  oratorical  skill,  carried  the  cam- 
paign load.  Two  Governors  for  the  price 
of  one?  That  sounded  like  a  good  deal 
among  the  grassroots  Texans,  although  the 
first  campaign  was  a  bitter  one. 

A  man  and  his  wife  may  be  Individuals, 
but  if  the  promise  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
is  fulfilled  they  conduct  their  life  In  unity. 
It  Is  unique  In  the  history  of  Texas  politics 
that  this  unity  of  purpose  between  the  Fer- 
gusons should  have  been  brought  into  the 
State's  highest  administrative  office,  when 
Texans  sent  their  first  woman  Governor  to 
Austin  in  1924. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  "Ma'  Ferguson's 
first  administration  was  marlced  by  strong 
criticisms  of  her  policies.  Indeed,  they  were 
said  not  to  be  her's,  but  her  husband's.  This 
was  undoubtedly  reflected  In  her  unsuccess- 
ful campaigns  for  reelection  in  1926  and 
again   In    1930.      However,    In   1932    she    was 


again  elected,  defeating  the  Incumbent  Gov- 
ernor, Ross  Sterling  In  1940,  she  lost  to 
W.  Lee  "Pappy"  O'Danlel,  thus  closing  one 
of  the  most  colorful  chapters  in  Texas'  po- 
litical history. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  was  far  from  a  pKilltlcal 
Innocent,  and  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
she  made  no  contribution  to  the  State  as 
Governor.  However,  the  true  story  of  gov- 
ernment-in-tandem  by  the  Fergusons  re- 
mains for  some  future  historian  to  tell. 
"Ma"  Ferguson  had  the  great  virtue  of  loy- 
alty to  the  people  who  put  her  in  office,  and 
this  Is  tantamount  to  lojalty  to  Texas.  She 
ni.tde  her  mark  In  Texas  history,  and  It  will 
not  easily  be  erased. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, these  are  only  samples  of  articles 
and  editorials  about  this  unique  person- 
ality. As  I  recall.  Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe 
Rosa  was  sworn  in  as  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming 15  days  before  Mrs.  Ferguson  was 
sworn  in  as  Governor  of  Texas.  They 
were  the  first  two  women  to  be  duly 
elected  as  Governors  of  States. 

A  large  number  of  articles  and  editori- 
als have  been  written  concerning  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  but  those  which  are  now  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  are  sufHcient 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  life  which 
was  lived  by  this  distinguished  woman. 


FOREIGN  AID  DILEMMA 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
for  some  time  the  administration  has 
been  trying  to  stimulate  interest  In  an 
expanded  foreign  aid  program.  How- 
ever, it  is  becoming  more  apparent  each 
day  that  the  response  to  this  propaganda 
effort  is  very  limited,  although  I  recog- 
nize the  sincerity  of  the  President  in 
making  this  appeal  to  the  people. 

Recently  an  opinion  survey  was  made 
by  Dr.  George  Gallup  to  ascertain  which 
program  sponsored  by  the  administra- 
tion was  receiving  the  greatest  public 
support.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
of  about  seven  different  programs  con- 
cerning which  the  American  people  were 
asked  to  express  their  opinion  about 
making  sacrifices,  the  program  for  in- 
creased economic  aid  to  foreign  nations 
was  next  to  the  last.  Only  21  percent  of 
those  interviewed  were  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  for  that  program. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  list  was  the  pro- 
gram for  increased  military  aid  to  na- 
tions, for  which  only  9  percent  of  the 
people  who  answered  the  survey  were 
willing  to  make  sacrifices. 

The  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  of  Boise. 
recently  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"A  New  Deal  for  Foreign  Aid."  The  edi- 
torial pointed  out  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  reappraisal  of  this  program  if  it 
is  to  receive  the  essential  public  support 
which  it  requires  to  make  it  successful. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Deal  foe  Foreign  Aid 
On   one    account,    at    any   rate,   a   miiltl- 
billion -dollar  program   of  American   foreign 


aid  poses  no  problem  for  the  new  Director 
o'  the  US.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Daniel  E. 
Bell. 

Tliat's  in  the  matter  of  finance. 

In  an  address  prepared  for  delivery  at  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Pomona  College  in 
California,  his  alma  mater,  he  points  out 
that  "we  are  providing  now  In  grants  and 
loans  for  economic  and  military  aid  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  an  amount  less  than 
1  percent  of  our  annual  outlay  for  national 
defense."  That,  perhaps  is  not  much,  if  any. 
more  than  we  spend  for  tobacco,  or  cos- 
metics. 

Anyhow,  Mr.  Bell  argues  that  "plainly  we 
could  raise  the  amount  of  resources  we  are 
devoting  to  foreign  aid,  even  to  double  its 
present  level,  without  serious  strain  on  the 
budget  or  the  economy,  if  this  were  consid- 
ered necessary  in  the  national  Interest  " 

There's  serious  dispute  over  the  question 
of  whether  this  foreign  aid  op>eratlon  is  really 
In  the  national  interest— and  well  there  may 
be. 

Let's  by-pass  that  question,  though,  for 
the  moment  and  consider  another  phase  of 
the  deal  about  which  Mr.  Bell  isn't  so  san- 
guine.   He  puts  It  this  way: 

"The  dilemma  is  serious.  If  we  encourage 
undirected  and  overrapid  political  change  in 
a  country,  the  result  may  be  a  Communist 
takeover. 

"If  we  lean  toward  the  status  quo,  the 
pressure  for  change  may  build  to  an  explo- 
sion— for  which  the  Communists  are  ready." 

Obviously  we're  in  danger  when  we  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  any  other  country's 
affairs. 

If  we  accept  Mr.  Bell's  view,  it's  apparent 
that  the  odds  are  loaded  in  favor  of  the 
Reds.  It  leaves  us  a  mighty  narrow  area 
in  which  to  operate.  There's  no  place  in  it 
for  foreign  aid  patterned  after  the  Marshall 
plan  which  served  its  purpose  in  a  day  when 
we  were  dealing  with  temporarily  distressed 
countries  that  were  ready  and  able  to  op- 
erate on  a  plane  that  was  comparable  to 
our  own. 

In  dealing  with  underdeveloped  and 
emerging  nations  that  probably  have  some 
ideas  of  their  own  about  what's  right  and 
proper,  it's  evident  that  this  original  con- 
cept of  foreign  aid  must  be  changed  quite 
radically. 

In  Cuba,  In  Laos,  and  In  Vietnam  there's 
disturbing  evidence  that  old  concepts  and 
old  methods  just  won't  work  any  longer. 

It's  quite  obvioiis  that  If  we're  to  con- 
tinue with  this  foreign  aid  endeavor,  we're 
going  u)  have  to  watch  our  step  warily,  and 
that  our  programs  will  have  to  be  pretty 
thoroughly  overhauled  so  that  they'll  op- 
erate more  effectively  and,  probably,  a  good 
deal  less  expensively. 

A  new  deal  all  around  for  foreign  aid  is 
definitely  in  order. 


"NECESSITY  FOR  RESUMPTION  OP 
NUCLEAR  TESTING"  —  ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  PASTORE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  takes  his  duties 
more  seriously  and  conscientiously  and 
conducts  them  with  more  fairness  than 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]. 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  had  fuU 
knowledge  over  a  period  of  years  of  a 
subject  about  which  the  American  people 
should  have  more  knowledge.  I  speak 
of  the  question  of  resumption  of  nuclear 
testing. 


Madam  President,  Senator  Johh  Pas- 
tore  IS  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  the  entire  Nation  on  the  subject  of 
atomic  energy.  In  an  address  he  deliv- 
ered on  the  Fourth  of  July  at  patriotic 
exercises  at  the  Colt  High  School,  in 
Bristol.  R.I.,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land gave  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
one  which  has  tied  into  It  so  much  of  the 
future  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Madam  President,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  thought  provoking  analyses  of  this 
vital  matter,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remaaks  or  VS.  Senatok  John  O.  Pastore 
AT  THE  Fourth  of  Jult  Celebration,  Pa- 
triotic ExEKCisis,  AT  Colt  High  School, 
Bristol.  R.I.,  Jult  4,  1961 

Today  the  eyes  of  a  world  hungry  for  free- 
dom turn  to  the  birthplace  and  the  birthday 
of  liberty. 

We  commemorate  today  a  deed  that  is  185 
years  young.  We  celebrate  a  declaration  that 
made  the  4th  day  of  the  month  of  July  a 
holiday  for  all  time  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica— and  a  day  of  reverence  for  the  liberty 
loving  people  of  the  world. 

More  than  170  million  Americans  pause  to 
praise  the  4  million  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion for  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
They  gave  us  a  land  of  freedom — a  land  of 
fair  play — and  a  land  with  a  future. 

Three  billion  people  in  today's  world — 
friends,  foes,  and  neutrals  alike — wonder  if 
we  still  possess  those  convictions;  we,  the 
richest  Nation  in  the  world,  foremost  In 
science,  unparalleled  in  our  standard  of 
living. 

They  wonder  if  we  have  the  moral  fiber  to 
match  our  material  and  mlUtary  power. 
They  wonder  if  we  have  the  courage  of  our 
convictions  of  democracy — of  dignity  and 
decency. 

Our  material  wealth  has  ever  been  quick 
to  the  needs  of  a  hungry  world.  We  are 
generous,  perhaps  generous  to  a  fault,  but 
we  glory  in  that  falling.  If  a  failing  it  be. 
We  shall  never  be  miserly — we  shall  always 
be   compassionate. 

Our  military  power  has  ever  been  quick  to 
the  relief  of  the  oppressed.  We  have  con- 
quered no  colonies — we  have  no  captives — 
we  desire  no  plunder — we  want  no  ransoms. 
Our  moral  conduct  is  accepted  and  admired 
by  the  people  of  the  world.  It  is  a  compli- 
ment to  US  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do 
not  expect  us  to  use  the  sabotage,  the  bomb- 
ings, the  arson,  and  the  assassinations 
which  are  the   trademarks  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  world's  faith  in  America  Is  oxir  warm- 
est weapon  In  the  cold  war.  This  la  the 
contest  In  which  Soviet  dreams  of  complete 
world  conquest  now  Involve  us. 

We  of  America  wish  each  nation  to  de- 
velop In  its  own  Image.  To  us,  this  is  the 
important  badge  of  freedom.  That  freedom 
must  not  be  put  In  bondage  to  communism. 
Life  holds  little  chance  for  a  people  in 
chains. 

How  far  do  you  think  Khrushchev  would 
Indulge  a  little  people  when  he  talks  so  tough 
to  the  West  on  the  Issue  of  Berlin?  Let  us 
make  no  mistake — If  he  could,  he  would 
scuttle  every  wartime  agreement  to  swallow 
up  Berlin — then  would  come  the  conquest 
of  all  of  Germany — then  with  a  Communist 
Germany  to  conquer  all  of  Euroi>e — and  with 
Europe  under  the  lash  to  enslave  the  entire 


world.  Including  the  Tery  spot  on  which  we 
have  gathered  this  lodependance  Day. 

The  Kremlin  respects  nothing  but  power. 
But  power  Is  a  changing  progressive  poe- 
seadon.  The  balance  of  power  la  the  b&rona- 
eter  of  world  peace. 

Power  has  been  stated  in  nuclear  terms 
since  our  first  atom  bomb  was  exploded  in 
Jxily  of  1945.  From  the  beginning,  our  nu- 
clear strength  has  been  pledged  to  peace. 
From  the  very  beginning  we  have  gone  more 
than  our  share  of  the  distance  to  bring  this 
destructive  force  under  international  con- 
trol. This  was  even  before  Rxissla  had  tlie 
bomb. 

We  have  sought  an  enforceable  test  ban 
as  far  back  as  October  31,  1958.  We  have 
held  more  than  300  meetings  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  hope 
that  nuclear  tests  might  be  brought  under 
international   control. 

In  all  of  this  time  otir  negotiations  with 
the  Kremlin  have  been  In  vain.  Three 
dreary  frustrating  years  have  pckssed,  during 
which  time  we  have  voluntarily  suspended 
our  own  underground  tests.  Still  we  have 
no  agreement. 

The  serious  question  which  troubles  us 
and  which  causes  us  alarm  Is — what  have 
the  Russians  been  doing  in  the  meantime? 
Have  they  been  testing  clandestinely — and, 
if  they  have,  what  does  It  mean  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  the  peace  of  the  world? 

This  we  know:  In  1958  the  balance  of 
power  was  in  our  favor.  But  1968  did  not 
spell  the  pinnacle  and  perfection  of  nuclear 
weap>ons. 

The  path  to  p>erfectlon — monstrous  as  It 
may  seem — Is  through   testing. 

In  1958  the  Russians  were  well  advanced 
in  nuclear  weapon  know-how.  If  they  have 
continued  testing  while  we  stood  still  with 
our  self-imposed  ban  they  might  well  per- 
fect the  fantastic  weapon  that  Khrushchev 
boasted  about. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  this  B3iru^chev 
boast  on  January  14,  1960.  That  was  more 
than  a  year  after  we  Imposed  the  morato- 
rium on  ourselves. 

This  is  what  Khrushchev  told  his  Central 
Committee    of   the   Communist   Party: 

"Though  the  weapons  we  have  now  are 
formidable  weapons  Indeed,  the  weapon  w« 
have  today  In  the  hatching  stage  is  even 
more  perfect  and  more  formidable.  The 
weapon  which  la  being  developed  and  is,  as 
they  say.  In  the  portfolio  of  our  scientists 
and  designers,  is  a  fantastic  weapon." 

Fantastic  indeed.  We  who  have  been  close 
to  the  astounding  expansion  of  nuclear 
weapons  know  that  the  fantastic  of  today 
Is  the  fact  of  tomorrow.  It  could  be  the 
Russian's.  It  could  be  ours.  But  It  cannot 
be  ours  unless  we   tesU 

Are  they  testing?  We  don't  know.  Can 
we  take  the  chance?  Of  course  not.  The 
stakes  are  too  bi^.  At  stake  Is  the  freedom 
of   the   vrorld. 

Against  that  chance  we  must  make  a 
choice. 

With  all  the  responsibility  of  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  on 
Atomic  Energy — with  all  the  reserves  of 
classified  knowledge  that  I  may  not  re- 
veal— I  say  that  we  must  resxmae  our  under- 
ground testing. 

Time  is  running  against  us.  Would  we 
pass  on  to  our  children  and  to  our  children's 
children  the  heritage  of  freedom  we  hove 
received  from  our  forebears?  Then  the 
hour  of  decision  Is  at  hand. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  faced  decision 
In  the  birth  of  the  atom  bomb.  He  listened 
to  Albert  Einstein — and  America  had  It  first. 

Harry  Truman  faced  the  decision  on  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  He  listened  to  Brian  Mac- 
Mahon     and     the     Joint     Committee — and 
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America  had  it  first.  Now  the  day  of  deci- 
sion Is  here  for  President  Kennedy.  The 
one  way  lies  the  fantastic.  The  other  way 
lies  the  nameless  fear.  It  is  fear  of  the 
unknown — the  tragedy  of  the  second  best. 
In  the  cold  war  there  Is  no  second  best  for 
freedom.    If  we  are  not  first — we  are  lost. 

I  realize  there  is  a  segment  of  world 
opinion  that  will  be  critical  of  our  decision 
to  resume  even  tmderground  testing.  I  un- 
derstand the  feelings  of  sincere  hearts  that 
shrink  from  the  utter  destruction  of  nu- 
clear war. 

But  that  threat  is  best  defeated  by  su- 
perior strength.  At  the  diplomatic  bargain- 
ing table  there  is  no  second  guessing  for  the 
second  best.  World  opinion  has  no  cash 
value  with  Khrushchev.  I  would  rather  risk 
loss  of  world  opinion — than  loss  of  our  own 
national  security.  If  we  act  wisely  now  we 
will  jeopardize  neither. 

A  browbeating  foe  trades  on  our  very 
concern  for  the  good  will  of  the  world.  He 
trades  on  our  love  for  peace  and  fair  play. 
The  time  has  come  In  this  year  of  1961  when 
we  must  have  the  convictions  and  the  cour- 
age of  1776. 

We  must  stand  up  to  Khrushchev  with 
the  courage  of  our  greatest  power  and  the 
conviction  of  our  deepest  faith. 

Let  us  live  up  to  our  national  convic- 
tions— our    proved    courage — and    our    com- 


monsense.  To  those  who  fear  that  we  might 
lose  face — let  us  remind  them — and  our- 
selves— that  more  than  face  will  be  lost  if 
the  citadels  of  freedom  crumble  before  our 
eyes. 

In  these  critical  times  when  bluff  and 
bluster  are  the  order  of  the  day — we  must  be 
as  powerful  as  our  science  can  make  us. 
Only  then  can  we  afford  to  be  as  peaceful 
as  our  power  will  permit  us 

Let  us  say  here  on  this  Fourth  of  July— 
and  let  us  say  It  so  the  whole  world  may 
hear — that  all  men  everywhere  are  created 
equal — that  they  have  a  God-given  right  to 
pursue  their  happine.ss  as   freemen 

Let  us  dare  to  sound  again  to  the  Krem- 
lin the  clarion  call  of  that  first  Fourth  of 
July — that  to  the  dignity  of  man  and  to 
the  decency  of  the  world — we  pledge,  under 
God.  our  lives  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor. 


adjournment    until    Fi-iday,    July    7,   at 
12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agi-ecd  to;  and  (at 
1  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.i  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Friday.  July  7,  1961, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


1961 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Madam  President,  is 
there  any  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Then.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 


NOMINATIONS 

E.xecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  5.  1961: 

Representative  on  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization OF  American  States 
DeLesseps  S  Morrison,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Lawrence  J   O'Connor.  Jr  ,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 

member   of    the   Federal   Power    Commission 

for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  22.  1966, 

vice  Arthur  Kline,  term  expired. 

Federal  Maritime   Board 

Rear  Adm.  John  Harllee,  of  the  District 
Li\.  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  for  a  term  of  4  years  ex- 
piring June  30.  1965.  vice  Sigfrld  B.  LTnander 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Needed:    Greater    Mobilization    of    U.S. 
"Idea  Reserve"  To  Fight  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  5, 1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
Nation's  battle  against  the  Communist 
effort  to  take  over  the  world,  we  are,  in 
my  judgment,  failing  to  adequately  uti- 
lize to  the  maximum  degree  one  of  our 
greatest  resources — the  brainpower  of 
the  free  people. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished? 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  make 
some  suggestions  in  a  radio  broadcast 
over  station  WGN,  Chicago.  The  idea 
of  the  broadcast  was  tied  into  a  recom- 
mended Fourth  of  July  effort  to  stimu- 
late new  thinking  among  our  people 
on  the  challenges  confronting  the  coun- 
try. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  such  en- 
deavors cannot  be  limited  to  a  specific 
day.  Rather,  this  is  a  year-round  chal- 
lenge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cxcei-pts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

On  July  4,  1961,  the  America.,  people  will 
celebrate,  once  again,  the  anniversary  of  our 
independence. 

The  occaalon  offers  a  great  opportunity 
for  us  to  renew  the  Spirit  of  "76 ;  become  re- 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  our  Republic;  in- 
spire the  patriotism  and  greatness  required 


for  survival  of  freedom  ui  tiiese  challenging 
times. 

On  July  4,  1776.  the  Liberty  Bell  was  rung 
to  announce  the  official  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  This  was 
actually  the  birthday  of  the  Nation,  and 
marlcs  the  most  important  single  event  In 
Its  history. 

The  Constitution — after  adoption  by  tlie 
requisite  number  of  States  and  put  into 
effect  in  1789 — provided  a  foundation  for 
the  new  Nation  "*  •  •  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union;  establish  Justice;  insure  domes- 
tic tranquillity;  provide  for  common  defense; 
promote  the  general  welfare:  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

For  these  ideals,  early  Americans  fought, 
and  won,  a  battle  for  Independence 

Later,  in  the  1860s,  the  Nation  faced  a 
great  trial  of  its  life.  In  the  mld.st  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  great  challenge,  to  para- 
phrase Lincoln,  was:  "t-o  determine  whether 
a  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  could  long  endure  '■  After  a  long  and 
bloody  .struggle— with  the  highest  war-cas- 
ualty rate  in  our  hi.=itory— the  Nation  was 
preserved. 

Now  in  the  1960'^.  we.  again,  face  a  great 
test:  to  determine  whether  a  nation  of  free 
men,  faced  with  great,  and  growing,  threat 
to  survival,  can  endure,  survive,  and  per- 
petuate the  ideas  and  ideals  of  freedom 

In  my  Judgment.  Khrushrlievs  threat  to 
"bury  us"  was  not  just  an  idle  wi.secrack. 
By  word  and  deed,  the  Communist  bloc,  now 
controlling  one-fourth  of  the  land  and  one- 
third  of  the  world's  people,  continues  to 
mobilize  its  efforts  toward  world  conquest. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  challenge,  what  can 
we,  the  American  people,  in  observing  July  4. 
1961,  do  to  strengthen,  in  muscle  and  spirit, 
the  ability  of  our  country  to  meet  the  great 
challenges   of  the   times':' 

Traditionally,  we  have  observed  July  4  by 
patriotic  llpservice  observances;  shooting 
off  fireworks;  recreation:  enjoyment  of  a  lazy 
holiday;  indulging  in  other  kinds  of  cele- 
brations. 


But  1961  is  no  time  for  playing.  Rather, 
it  is  a  time  for  serious  reflecting  upon  the 
great  threat  to  our  way  of  life. 

Should  we.  then — 

Wave  the  flag?     Yes. 

Tighten  our  belts  as  necessary?     Yes. 

Better  educate  our  people  in  the  history, 
objectives,  workings,  and  accomplishments  of 
a  free  system?     Yes. 

Encourage  greater  Individual  effort,  as  well 
:xs  civic,  cultural,  fraternal,  veteran,  religious, 
and  other  organizations  to  better  serve  our 
national  cause?     Yes. 

In  addition,  we  should  encourage  more 
ciil'/.ens  to  enlist  voluntarily,  either  in  a  mili- 
tary or  nonmilltary  role,  to  fight  communism 
and  to  support  national  policies  that  effec- 
tively oppose  the  Red  foe. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  there  is  still  a 
great  untapped  reservoir  of  good  ideas  of  the 
American  people  on  how  to  win  the  battle 
for  freedom. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  suggested  that  we— 
and  this  means  you  and  me — 

Devote  on  July  Fourth  time  to  evaluating 
the  challenges  confronting  the  Nation,  and 

Create,  if  we  can,  new  ideas  on  how  to  bet- 
ter combat  the  threat  to  our  security  and 
improve  our  way  of  life. 

If  in  your  judgment  these  would  serve  the 
national  interest,  then  forward  them  to  the 
President,  or  to  myself,  or  to  other  Senators 
or  Congressmen. 

This  is  the  time  for  action.  Let's  get  go- 
ing.    Lets  demonstrate  to  the  world — 

That  as  a  free  people  we  are  not  fat  and 
Ir.zy  and  .-"o  swimming  in  self-indulgence  that 
we  cannot  compete  with  or  defend  our  system 
against  communism; 

That  freedom  is  not,  as  Khrushchev  says, 
an  outmoded  concept  that  is  literally  dying 
on  the  political  vine  of  history;  and 

That  freedom,  not  totalitarian  communism, 
is  the  dynamic  revolution  of  the  times  that 
can  best  serve  the  people  of  the  world  now 
and  in  the  future. 

In  this  battle  we  need  you,  and  you,  and 
you.  Only  by  so  mobilizing  every  American 
can  we  hope  to  insure  the  triumph  of 
freedom. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiHR.snAY,  Jn.Y  6,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  Albebt. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Speaker: 

JU1.T8.  1961. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Caxl 
Albert  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
Sam  Ratbuut. 
Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Phillppians  4 :  19 :  My  God  shall  supply 
all  your  needs  according  to  His  riches  in 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  acquainted 
with  our  many  needs,  may  we  encourage 
and  assure  ourselves  that  Thou  art  will- 
ing and  able  to  do  for  us  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above  all  that  we  can  ask  or 
think. 

Grant  that  as  we  go  forth  Into  the 
hours  of  the  new  day  we  may  feel  our 
hearts  kindled  with  an  eager  desire  to  do 
good  and  to  serve  our  generation  accord- 
ing to  Thy  holy  wilL 

We  penitently  acknowledge  that  all 
the  plans  and  proposals,  which  we  have 
for  enacting  the  right  kind  of  legislation, 
will  be  futile  and  Inadequate  unless  we 
have  Thy  guiding  wisdom. 

May  we  yield  ourselves  humbly  and 
heroically  to  the  leading  of  Thy  spirit 
and  gain  the  mastery  over  all  the  ob- 
stacles which  impede  our  progress  in 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  brotherhood 
and  good  will  among  men. 

Hear  our  prayer  in  the  name  of  our 
blessed  Lord  who  proclaimed  that  if  we 
refuse  to  be  the  brothers  of  men  we  can- 
not be  the  sons  of  God.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  July  3.  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
BEGINNING  JULY  10,  1961 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consem,  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  piro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rec,  uest  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
this  for  the  purpcse  of  inquiring  from 
the  acting  majoiity  leader  as  to  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Monday,  July  10.  is 
District  day.  and  there  are  four  District 
bills  that  will  be  called  up: 

HJi.  3222,  to  confa  Jurisdiction  on 
counterclaims  and  cross-claims; 

HJl.  7266,  to  determine  marital  prop- 
erty rights; 

H.R.  5143,  relating  to  the  mandatory 
death  sentence;  and 

H.R.  6798,  regarding  a  home  for 
foundlings. 

Also  scheduled  for  the  same  day  are 
the  Consent  Calendar  and  the  Private 
Calendar,  as  well  as  five  suspensions. 
They  are: 

H.R.  187.  regarding  review  of  orders 
for  deportation; 

S.  796,  relating  to  the  use  by  States 
of  surplus  property; 

H.R.  5786,  regarding  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore; 

S.  576,  concerning  the  status  of  the 
faculty  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy ;  and 

H.R.  7391,  regarding  the  conservation 
of  migratory  waterfowl 

On  Tuesday  there  Is  a  primary  elec- 
tion in  Virginia. 

On  Tuesday  the  bill  H.R.  6141.  to 
amend  the  Hiss  Act.  will  be  taken  up. 

On  Wednesday  the  session  will  open 
with  an  address  by  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  RepubUc  of  Pakistan. 

Then  for  Wednesday  and  the  balance 
of  the  we^  there  will  be  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill,  1962, 
and  H.R.  7576,  the  atomic  energy  au- 
thorization bill. 

Conference  rejxjrts,  as  usual,  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time.  Any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND,     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  announce 
that,  as  customary,  owing  to  the  pri- 
mary in  Virginia  on  Tuesday,  any  roll- 
call  votes  will  go  over  until  Wedne!>day? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  majority  leader 
will  do  that  on  Monday. 


POSTAL   STAMP   COMMEMORATING 
TARAS  SHEVCHENKO 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  NygaardI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
RECORD  and  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER  nro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  Ukrainians  all  over  the  world  are 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Taras  Shevchenko.  who 
was  not  only  a  great  Ukrainian  poet;  and 
national  prophet,  tut  also  an  outstand- 
ing humanitarian  and  fighter  for  free- 
dom for  all  nations  and  races.  In  North 
Dakota  we  have  some  25,000  Amencans 
of  Ukrainian  descent,  who  are  amon  ?  the 
most  outstanding  and  loyal  citizens  in 
our  State. 


One  of  these  great  patriots  is  Dr. 
Anthony  Zukowsky,  who  is  president  of 
the  North  Dakota  branch  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc. 
He  is  mo6t  interested  in  the  issuance  of 
a  postal  stamp  commemorating  Taras 
Shevchenko.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Dr.  Zukowsky's  letter  to 
the  President  petitioning  him  to  approve 
issuance  of  such  a  stamp  in  the  "cham- 
pions of  liberty"  postage  stamp  series. 

The  issuance  of  such  a  stamp  would 
bring  a  moral  support  to  the  Ukrainians 
and  many  other  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  would  also  please  many 
American  citizens  to  whom  Taras  Shev- 
chenko is  such  an  inspiring  symbol.  I 
wish  to  add  my  approval  to  the  request 
of  Dr.  Zukowsky  for  issuance  of  this  spe- 
cial stamp. 

The  letter  follows: 

JuNZ  24,  1961. 
Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
President  o/   the   United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dea&  Mk.  P&xsiQiiMT :  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  writing  to  you  In  regards  to  Including 
T&ra£  Shevchenko  In  the  "chajnplons  of  lib- 
erty" postage  stamp  series,  which  ta  being 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  Government  In  honor  of 
outstanding  fighters  for  freedom  in  the 
world. 

On  May  18,  1961,  I  wrote  to  the  Honor- 
able J.  Edward  Day,  Postmaster  General,  In 
regards  to  that  matter,  and  I  received  his 
reply  stating  that  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee  advised  him  not  to  Include 
a  recommendation  for  Issuance  of  such  a 
stamp  in  the  1961  program. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  UJ5.  House  of  Representatives,  last  sum- 
mer, unanimously  voted  for  the  bUl  author- 
izing the  erection  In  Washington.  D.C.,  of  a 
statue  of  Taras  Shsvchenko,  Ukraine's 
greatest  poet  and  world  humanitarian,  In 
conunemoratlon  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
his  death  In  1961.  This  bill  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  very  glad  to  recall  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Issued  a  House  dociunent  on 
Taras  Shevchenko  entitled  "Europe's  Free- 
dom Fighter:  Taras  Shevchenko,  1814-61." 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Conunittee  of  Amo-ica,  Inc.  which 
represents  over  3  million  American  citi- 
zens of  Ukrainian  descent,  submitted  to 
Postmaster  General  Day  a  proposal  to  In- 
clude Taras  Shevchenko  in  the  "champions 
of  Uberty"  postage  stamp  series.  Our  State 
organization  strongly  and  fully  endorses  the 
issuance  of  such  a  stamp. 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  not  only  a  great 
Ukrainian  poet  and  national  prophet,  but 
also  was  an  outstanding  humanitarian  and 
fighter  for  freedom  for  all  nations  and  races. 
In  1857,  more  than  a  century  ago,  Shev- 
chenko advocated  a  Ukrainian  George  Wash- 
ington in  a  belief  that  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple, then  under  the  despotic  rule  of  czarist 
Russia,  would  achieve  their  national  free- 
dom and  emancipation  under  such  a  leader 
as  was  George  Washington,  Father  of  our 
Country,  Shevchenko  remains  to  this  day 
a  beacon  of  national  aspirations  and  a  sym- 
bol of  freedom  and  Independence  for  the 
45  million  Ukrainian  people  now  in  bondage 
of  Communist  empire.  The  Soriet  Gov- 
ment,  knowing  how  deeply  Shevchenko  is 
revered  by  the  Ukrainian  people,  has  been 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  slant  his  poetry  so 
as  to  suit  its  political  propaganda,  and  to 
make  him  a  "proletarian  and  antl-lmperlal- 
1st"  poet. 
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But  for  the  Ub-alnians  In  their  homeland 
and  for  those  American  citizens  who  come 
from  Ukrainian  ancestry,  Taras  Shevchenko 
remains  an  inspiring  symbol  of  freedom  and 
humanity  and  especially  to  those  American 
pioneers  of  Ukrainian  descent  living  in  North 
Dakota,  who  came  here  from  the  neighboring 
towns  where  Taras  Shevchenko  was  borix. 
In  their  family  tradition,  father  or  mother 
personally  knowing  our  great  poet,  they  have 
urged  me  to  write  to  you. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  notify  you 
that  the  initiative  to  celebrate  and  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Taras  Shevchenko  came  from  Ukrainians 
abroad,  and  only  after  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill 
to  erect  a  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, a  few  months  before,  authorized  the 
erection  of  a  monument  of  this  great  free- 
dom fighter  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
did  the  Communists,  in  order  to  save  their 
face,  permit  the  commemoration  of  this  slg- 
nifl'^ant  event,  not  only  In  almost  every 
town  In  the  Ukraine,  but  all  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  an  effort  to  impress  the  world  and  es- 
pecially the  Ukrainians,  Niklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev, en  route  to  his  meeting  with  Your  Ex- 
cellency in  Vienna,  Austria,  made  a  special 
trip  to  Chernocha  Mountain,  near  Kiev, 
Ukraine,  to  place  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of 
Taras  Shevchenko. 

We  feel  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  Russian 
propaganda,  because  ironically,  Khrushchev 
ii  known  internationally  as  the  butcher  of 
the  Ukraine  and  he  and  the  Russian-Com- 
munist government  deprived  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple of  all  liberties,  putting  them  back  into 
slavery.  Yet  he  placed  a  wreath  on  the  grave 
of  a  man  who  all  of  his  life  sacrificed  for 
liberty,  truth  and  happiness  for  all  people. 
By  that  gesture,  Niklta  S.  Khrushchev  would 
like  to  win  Ukrainians,  and  other  nations, 
and  those  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  living  here 
and  in  Canada.  Without  doubt,  he  made 
that  commemoration  of  Taras  Shevchenko 
as  an  instrument  of  his  tactics  in  the  cold 
war. 

Therefore,  the  U.S.  Government,  as  a  leader 
of  the  Western  World,  should  create  new 
frontiers  in  winning  this  cold  war  for  the 
United  States,  and  to  fight  communism  as 
an  international  conspiracy,  not  only  mili- 
tarily and  economically,  but  first  of  all 
ideologically,  by  selecting  and  recognizing 
such  spiritual  leaders  as  Taras  Shevchenko, 
who  were  fighting  long  ago  for  the  same 
Ideals  as  the  United  States  is  today.  They 
are  our  natural  allies.  Over  100  years  ago 
Taras  Shevchenko  asked  Ukrainians: 

"When  will  we  receive  our  Washington 
with  a  new  and  righteous  law?  And  receive 
him  we  will  someday." 

And  words  that  he  wrote  into  his  spiritual 
testament  are  of  the  same  value  today,  as 
100  years  ago: 

"Bury  me,  be  done  with  me. 
Rise  and  break  your  chain. 
Water  your  new  liberty 
With  blood  for  rain. 

"Then  in  the  mighty  family 

Of  all  men  that  are  free. 
Maybe  sometimes,  very  softly, 
You  will  speak  of  me." 

We  feel  that  the  issuance  of  a  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Taras  Shevchenko  is  not  a  phila- 
telistic  matter,  but  first  of  all  it  is  a  very 
important  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  our 
propaganda,  and  It  is  also  a  big  step  forward 
in  our  mortal  struggle  during  this  cold  war, 
of  winning  souls  and  hearts  of  the  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  believe  this 
significant  aspect  In  issuing  the  Taras 
Shevchenko  stamp  was  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee. 


Therefore  the  U.S.  Government  would  con- 
tribute greatly  toward  the  cause  of  freedom 
not  only  ii:.  the  Ukraine  but  elsewhere  In  the 
world,  by  recognizing  the  great  Influence 
that  the  i;>suance  of  a  stamp  commemorat- 
ing the  KiOth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Taras  Shevchenko.  the  great  freedom  fighter 
of  Europe,  would  have  on  Ukrainians  and 
other  nations  now  oppressed  by  CommiinLst 
slavery  ancl  tyranny. 

In  behalf  of  the  25,000  AmerlCiins  of 
Ukrainian  descent  living  in  North  Dakota.  I 
earnestly  v.rge  you.  Mr.  President,  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  instruct  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
importance'  of  issuing  the  proposed  Shev- 
chenko stamp  in  the  "champions  of  liberty" 
series,  which  would  enhance  the  prestige  and 
slgniflcanci?  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
affairs,  especially  among  the  enslaved  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zikowsky. 
President.      UCCA,      State     Branch      of 
North  Dakota. 


DIVIDENDS    AND    UNCLE    SAM 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  the  $50  exclusion  and  4  percent  credit 
on  dividends  is  rapidly  assuming  greater 
proportions  and  is  of  vital  interest  to 
all  as  well  as  to  the  12.5  million  stock- 
holders in  this  country. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  President  has 
recommended  the  repeal  of  these  in- 
vestment incentives.  The  intent  of  the 
administration  seems  clear.  Through  its 
policies  of  taxing  more  and  spending 
more,  it  is  trying  to  advance  this  coun- 
try toward  a  welfare  state — thereby 
stifling  the  initiative  of  the  productive 
Americans  who  take  pride  in  self-reli- 
ance upon  their  own  resources.  The  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  force  on  the 
American  people  its  own  short-range  ir- 
responsible fiscal  policies.  Instead  of 
setting  an  example  by  balancing  the 
Federal  budget,  reducing  the  deficit,  and 
recommending  sound  tax  reform  meas- 
ures, the  New  Frontier  is  leading  the  peo- 
ple of  America  to  economic  dependence 
upon  the  State. 

I  believe  the  potential  ramifications  of 
Kermedy's  tax  revision  proposal  should 
be  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House — and  I  therefore  feel  it 
my  duty  to  call  attention  to  a  succinct 
yet  enlightening  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Dividends  and  Uncle  .Sam 

Editor,  the  Wall  Street  Journal:  _ 

The  Federal  income  tax  law  pernuts  each 
taxpayer  to  exclude  from  his  Uixable  income 
the  first  $50  of  dividends  received  and  to 
reduce  the  tax  otherwise  payable  by  a  credit 
equal  to  4  percent  of  dividends  rpcelved  in 
excess  of  $50  The  effect  of  this  credit  Is  to 
tax  dividends  at  a  rate  of  4  percentage  points 
lower  than  other  income.  The  dividend 
credit  existed  in  one  form  or  another  from 
the  inception  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  in 
1913  until  1936  and  was  rein.stated  in  1954. 
President  Kennedy  now  proposes  the  re- 
peal of  the  credit  and  e.xclusion.     Two  tests 


.■should  be  applied  to  this  proposal.  First, 
will  it  promote  equity  among  different 
cliisse.'-.  of  taxpayers?  Second,  will  it  stimu- 
late economic  growth  and  provide  more  Jobs? 

On  the  question  of  equity,  the  first  thing 
to  remember  is  that  dividends  are  taxed 
twice,  once  to  the  corporation  and  a  second 
time  to  the  str.x?kholders  because  corpora- 
tions, in  determining  their  taxable  income, 
can  deduct  interest,  wages,  and  rent,  but 
cannot  deduct  dividends.  Thus,  although 
tlie  dividend  credit  partially  eliminates  this 
double  taxatli,in.  stockholders  are  discrimi- 
nated against  even  under  our  jjresent  tax 
law. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trejisury.  in  propos- 
ing, on  behalf  of  the  President,  to  elimi- 
nate the  dividend  credit,  contended  that  it 
benefits  only  a  small  segment  of  the  tax- 
paying  public  and  helps  high-bracket  more 
tlian  the  low-bracket  taxpayers.  The  first 
criticism  is  invalid  because  the  dividend 
credit  Is  designed  to  remedy  a  specific  in- 
equity: that  is.  the  double  taxation  of  divi- 
dends. Since  those  who  suffer  the  inequity- 
are  a  minority,  of  course  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  taxpaylng  public  is  aided.  Many 
similar  tax  relief  provisions  exist;  for  exam- 
ple, the  additional  exemption  for  the  blind. 
It  has  always  been  one  of  the  signal  ac- 
complishments of  the  American  democratic 
system  that  whenever  a  group,  no  matter 
how  small,  suffers  an  injustice.  Congress  can 
and  will  come  to  its  defense. 

Secretary  Dillon's  second  objection  is  un- 
supported by  the  facts.  For  every  $1  of 
dhldends.  the  tax  reduction  resulting  from 
the  credit  is  4  cents — regardless  of  whether 
the  taxpayer  is  In  the  20-percent  or  the  60- 
percent  bracket.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
greatest  proportional  benefit  accrues  in  the 
lower  brackets.  A  taxpayer  in  the  20-percent 
bracket  is  relieved  of  four-twentieths  or  20 
percent  of  the  tax  on  his  dividends.  One  in 
the  60-percent  bracket  is  relieved  of  four- 
sixtieths  or  6^3  percent. 

Equity  among  classes  of  taxpayers  would 
seem  to  require  the  Increase  rather  than  the 
elimination  of  the  4-percent  dividend  credit. 
Such  an  Increase  v,'ould  find  precedent  in 
Canada,  where  a  20-percent  credit  is  granted. 
and  in  Great  Britain,  where  payment  of  the 
Income  tax  by  the  corporation  is  treated  as 
a  prepayment  of  the  stockholder's  tax.  In 
tew  luglily  industrialized  countries  are  divi- 
dends treated  In  as  discriminatory  a  manner 
as  m  the  Urited  States. 

The  second  ground  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  should  be  Judged  is  its  effect 
on  the  entire  economy.  Will  it  promote  a 
higher  rate  of  growth?  Will  it  lead  to  more 
jobs?  The  fundamentals  of  this  problem  are 
all  too  often  overlooked.  There  is  no  known 
v.ny  in  which  a  man  can  get  a  Job  except 
to  have  someone  hire  him.  Before  an  em- 
ployer will  take  on  additional  employees,  he 
must  have  sufficient  capital  to  buy  the  pro- 
ductive machinery  with  which  the  new  em- 
ployees will  work,  and  must  anticipate  ade- 
quate profits.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  this 
If  you  take  away  the  dividend  credit,  the 
psychological  effect  on  taxpayer  morale  will 
be  very  serious. 

Not  only  will  the  elimination  of  the  divi- 
dend credit  discourage  the  creation  of  new 
Job  opportunities  and  thereby  retard  eco- 
nomic growth;  it  will  favor  big  business  over 
small  business.  Removal  of  the  credit  will 
make  bonds  even  more  attractive  in  com- 
parison with  stocks,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
equity  capital  Is  In  most  cases  the  only  way 
in  which  small  business  can  get  the  neces- 
sary funds  The  big  corporations  can  get  by 
They  can  borrow  at  the  prime  rate.  But 
small  business  cannot.  What  Is  the  point  In 
putting  all  the  elaborate  small  business  re- 
lief provisions  into  our  tax  law  If,  at  the 
same  time,  the  law  makes  It  substantially 
harder  for  the  small  busine.ssman  to  get 
needed  capital? 


1961 
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John  Dane.  Jr. 


FEDERAL  WA^fER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 
Mr.  BLATNIK  submitted  a  coiiference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6441 }  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  program  of  water  pollution 
control. 


SMALL  business;  ADMINISTRATOR 
HORNE  TO  DtSCUSS  AGENCY'S 
PROGRAMS  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  'X)  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  invita- 
tions to  all  Members  of  the  House  are 
being  put  in  the  mail  today  for  a  meet- 
ing in  the  House  OBBce  Building  caucus 
room  at  9  ajn.  next  Tuesday,  July  11,  to 
hear  the  Honorable  John  E.  Home,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Home  will  be  accom- 
panied by  other  SUA  officials  and  will 
discuss  the  programs  and  activities  of 
this  important  agency. 

Mr.  Home  will  discuss  such  programs 
as  procurement  and  small  business  in- 
vestment companies,  and  he  and  his  as- 
sociates will  be  prepared  to  answer  ques- 
tions. We  on  the  Kiouse  Small  Business 
Committee  know  how  many  questions 
arise  because  our  committee  members 
and  our  staff  hear  them  every  day. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  now  been  in  ejcistence  for  8  years. 
In  1958,  the  Congress  increased  the  pow- 
ers and  respK) risibilities  of  the  agency  and 
made  it  a  permanent  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Grovemment. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  became  law,  by 
which  SBA  was  aui,horized  to  establish 
a  Small  Business  Investment  Division, 
within  its  organization,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  equity  cfipital  and  long-term 
credit  more  readily  available  for  small 
business  concerns. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  above  acts, 
I  have  received  literally  thousands  of 
requests  from  Meml>ers  of  the  House  for 
information  with  respect  to  the  func- 
tions, powers,  programs,  and  activities 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
It  is  understandably  impracticable,  if 
not   impossible,    for    Members    to   keep 


abreast  of  the  activities  of  all  of  the 
many  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

Accordingly,  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
prove  both  interesting  and  extremely 
helpful  to  you.  I  have  invited  Mr.  Home 
to  discuss  his  work  with  all  Members  of 
the  House. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  you  are  cordially  in- 
vited and  respectfully  urged  to  attend 
this  meeting. 


POLITICAL  APPOINTMENTS  EN- 
DANGER ADMINISTRATION  OF 
VITAL  SECURITY.  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  MATTERS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  designed  to  correct  a 
deplorable  situation  which  is  about  to 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  the  administration  to  place  cer- 
tain vital  administrative  functions  in 
the  field  of  national  security  and  the 
issuance  of  passports  and  \'isas  in  the 
hands  of  totally  unqualified  political  ap- 
pointees. 

My  bill  proposes  to  amend  that  section 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
which  created  in  the  Department  of 
State  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs  entrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration of  certain  basic  provisions  of 
that  law.  The  law  states  in  plain  lan- 
guage that  the  head  of  the  Bureau  shall 
be  a  person  qualified  by  experience  to 
conduct  security  and  consular  operations 
and  that  he  shall  be  charged  with  any 
and  all  responsibility  and  authority  in 
the  administration  of  those  parts  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  which 
imder  the  terms  of  the  law  are  conferred 
on  the  Secretary  of  State.  Having  out- 
lined the  requirements  in  those  words, 
the  law  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  in  the  appointment  of  the  head 
of  that  important  office. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  provide  for  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  while 
simultaneously  changing  the  name  of 
the  office,  defining  its  function  in  greater 
detail,  and  raising  the  status  of  its  chief 
officer. 

It  is  my  intention  to  press  vigorously 
for  early  enactment  of  this  amendment 
to  the  basic  immigration  and  nationality 
code  inasmuch  as  I  believe  that  immedi- 
ate remedy  is  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  deterioration  of  important  ex- 
ecutive functions  exercised  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

According  to  press  reports  which  ap- 
peared in  several  newspapers  within  the 
last  2  weeks,  Mr.  Salvatore  Bontempo 
and  Mr.  Michel  Cieplinski  have  been 
selected  to  be  appointed,  resE>ectively,  to 
the  posts  of  Administrator  and  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  Stat«. 

Having  acquainted  myself  with  the 
background  of  both  alleged  nominees.  I 


believe  that  both  appointments  have 
been  made,  or  are  about  to  be  made,  in 
violation  of  the  law,  Elxecutive  orders, 
existing  regulations,  and  even  of  the 
most  recent  order  issued  by  President 
Kennedy  regarding  full  reports  and  de- 
tailed information  on  individuals  con- 
sidered for  important  administration  p)o- 
sitions.  I  am  referring  to  President 
Kennedy  s  order  issued  as  an  aftermath 
of  the  case  of  Mr.  FYank  D.  Reeves, 
whose  nomination  as  a  Commissioner 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been 
withdrawn. 

According  to  my  information,  the  se- 
curity clearances  in  the  cases  of  Messrs. 
Bontempo  and  Cieplinski  required  under 
Executive  Order  No.  10450,  issued  by 
former  President  Eisenhower,  have  not 
been  obtained  and  the  necessary  investi- 
gations have  not  been  completed. 

In  addition  to  this  violation  of  the  old 
and  new  Presidential  orders  and  instruc- 
tions, the  intended  appointment  of  the 
two  men  would  be  in  violation  of  section 
104tbi  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  which,  in  establishing  the  posi- 
tion of  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  describes 
his  qualifications  as  requiring  that  he 
"shall  be  qualified  by  experience." 

Both  nominees  come  directly  from  the 
field  of  strictly  political  activities,  neither 
of  them  having  ever  been  associated  with 
matters  affecting  internal  security,  im- 
migration, issuance  of  passports,  and  de- 
termination of  citizenship  and  nation- 
ality, although  all  of  those  matters  are 
within  the  purview  of  the  law  which 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  administer. 

The  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs  Is  one  of  the  most  important  of- 
fices in  the  Department  of  State,  indeed, 
one  of  the  more  important  offices  of  the 
entire  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Not  only  is  internal  security  of 
the  Nation  involved  in  the  Bureau's  op- 
erations but  so  is  the  secxirity  supervi- 
sion of  diplomatic  and  consular  estab- 
lishments and  persormel  as  well  as  the 
very  fate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  aliens  who  leave  this 
country  or  come  to  the  United  States 
each  year.  Both  nominees  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  important  and  technically 
involved  field  in  which  they  are  about  to 
operate.  By  their  appointment,  violence 
is  done  not  only  to  the  law.  to  F>resi- 
dential  orders  but  also  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  good  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  spent  well  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  politics.  I  cer- 
tainly recognize  the  necessity  of  paying 
up  political  debts.  I  am  by  no  means 
an  adversary  of  that  reality  of  our  polit- 
ical life.  However,  I  deeply  believe  that 
payment  of  political  indebtedness  to  in- 
dividuals should  not  be  In  conflict  with 
national  interests,  and  that  persons  who 
for  political  reasons  may  be  deserving 
of  rewards  should  not  obtain  them  at  the 
expense  of  such  interest,  or  be  entrusted 
with  duties  for  which  they  are  not  quali- 
fied. 

In  the  case  of  Messrs.  Bontempo  and 
Cieplinski.  a  perusal  of  their  professional 
records  and  past  experience  most  cer- 
tainly disqualifies  them  from  the  resp)ec- 
tive  positions  for  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  selected. 
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Every  high  official  of  the  Department 
of  State  who  talked  to  me  about  the  two 
nominees  attempted  to  give  me  the  im- 
pression that  he  agreed  with  me  and  that 
he  was  opptosed  to  the  appointments. 
That  oppo^on  seems  to  have  had  no 
effect,  and  I  understand  that  these  two 
appointments  are  still  under  considera- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from,  lodging  a  public  protest. 
I  did  that  because  of  my  responsibilities 
as  the  coauthc»:  of  the  law  which  estab- 
lished the  oflBces  the  two  men  are  about 
to  assume,  and  I  did  that  mindful  of  my 
continuhig  responsibilities  as  the  chair- 
man of  a  ccHoomittee  and  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  with  which,  under 
the  terms  of  the  law,  they  would  have 
to  work. 

My  protests  and  representations  made 
to  high  ofBcials  of  the  executive  branch 
remain  without  effect.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  dangerous  situation  about  to  be 
created  by  the  ill-advised  appointments 
shoold  be  inunediately  corrected  by  the 
Congress. 

The  language  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

A  bin  to  unend  seetlan  IM  of  tbe  Immlgra- 
tloa  and  Matkniallty  Act  far  Uie  purpoM 
of  CBtabliflblng  tbe  OOtce  of  Pusports  and 

Visas. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  (a) 
section  104(a)  of  the  Immtgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  use.  1104)  la  hereby 
amended  by  delettni;  the  foHowlng:  "(3)  the 
powetB.  dutleB.  and  fnnetlans  of  the  Bnreau 
of  aecnrtty  and  Ccmsntar  Affairs;"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof:  "{'i)  the  powers, 
duties,  and  fuoctions  of  the  Office  of  Pass- 
ports and  Visas; ". 

(b)  Section  104  (b),  (cj,  (d),  and  (e)  of 
the  Inmi^ratfon  and  Nationality  Act  Is 
hereby  aTnendrd  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  caUbiiahed  In  the 
Department  of  State  an  OAce  at  Passports 
and  Visas  to  be  headed  by  a  Director  with 
rank  and  compensation  equal  to  that  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
adrtee  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Di- 
rector Shan  be  a  cttlaen  ot  the  United  States 
qualified  toy  experience  In  the  admlnistra- 
tlon  ot  knuntgraition  and  nationality  laws. 
and  shall  n»lnt^n  close  liaison  with  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  in  order 
that  they  may  be  advised  regarding  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  The  Director 
shall  be  charged  with  any  and  all  respon- 
sftrtltty  and  authority  in  the  tKlmtnlstra- 
tlon  of  the  OAce  and  of  thta  Act  which  are 
coaferred  on  the  Secretary  of  State  as  may 
be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

"(c)  Within  the  Office  of  Passports  and 
Visas  there  shall  be  a  Passport  Service  and 
a  Visa  Division  each  headed,  respectively, 
by  a  Deputy  Direct^v  of  the  Office  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  ot  the  Senate,  qualified  by  experi- 
ence in  the  administration  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  nationality  laws. 

"(d)  The  functions  heretofore  performed 
by  the  Passport  Office  and  the  Visa  Office, 
respectively,  shall  hereafter  be  performed  by 
the  Passfwrt  Service  and  the  Visa  Division, 
respectiWty. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby  an- 
thosiaed  to  appoint  a  General  Counsel  of  the 
Office  of  Passports  and  Visas,  who  shall 
maintain  close  liaison  with  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatnrsllEatlon  Servlee  and  with  the 
appropriate  coBunltteca  of  Oemgreas  with  a 
view  to  securing  uniform  interpretations  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act." 


(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  104  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

HANDBOOK  OP  HANDOUTS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  special 
message  to  the  1961  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  in  Washington,  President  Ken- 
nedy urged  greater  local  activity  to  boost 
the  economy,  but  his  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce then  ofTered  the  mayors  a  long  list 
of  Federal  programs  which  would  enable 
them  to  avoid  doing  any  such  thing. 

Complete  with  checklist,  which  each 
mayor  could  use  to  determine  if  he  had 
tapped  every  drawer  in  the  Federal  cash 
register,  the  mayors  were  given  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "A  Handbook  of  Federal 
Aids  to  Communities,"  listing  more  than 
100  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  lo- 
cal areas.  Some  mayors  called  it  "A 
Handbook  cf  Handouts," 

One  obsei-ver  at  the  conference  com- 
mented : 

Any  mayor  who  calls  In  Uncle  Sam  to  help 

out  on  this  list  of  programs  would  sliortly 
find  himself  with  nothing  left  to  do  as  mayor 
but  to  snip  ribbons  at  supermarket  openings. 


THE  BERLIN  SITUATION 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1.  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromNebrajika? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNT-riNGHAM.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  we 
are  all  conc(irned  over  the  threats  issued 
by  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  in  regard 
tn  Berlin.  The  United  States  and  other 
Western  Powers  have  certain  guaran- 
teed rights  in  regard  to  Berlin,  rights 
under  international  agreements  and 
treaties  signed  following  World  War  II. 

I  think  we  siiould  take  every  appro- 
priate action  to  let  the  Communist 
leaders  know  that  this  Nation  is  united 
in  its  determination  to  honor  and  defend 
these  rights  in  Berlin  and  to  honor  our 
commitn-.ents  to  the  people  of  We.^t  Ger- 
many. 

I  am  introducing  a  resolution  today 
which  I  believe  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress can  support.  It  puts  this  great 
legislative  body  on  record  as  supporting 
the  necessary  action  to  defend  our  rights 
and  rights  of  the  free  world  in  regard 
to  Berlin. 

I  shall  ask  for  early  hearings  on  this 
resolution.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and*^!  the  Senate  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  should  stand  firm 
against  tlie  latest  saber-rattling  tactics 
of  the  Communist  war  lords. 


SOVIET  TACTICS 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  2  days  the  press  has  blossomed  out 
with  stories  of  an  alleged  feud  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  Cliina.  It  is 
my  belief  that  these  stories  are  being 
planted  in  the  press  of  the  free  world 
by  the  Soviet  Union  because  Mr.  Khru- 
f.hrhev  now  finds  himself  in  a  box.  Mr. 
Khru.shchev  has  laid  down  an  ultimatum 
to  the  free  world  to  withdraw  from  West 
Berlin,  President  Kennedy  and  our 
WL.stern  allies  have  unequivocally  and 
forcefully  stated  we  have  no  such  inten- 
tion. I  believe  Khrushchev  is  trying  to 
create  the  impres.sion  of  a  rift  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  so  that 
h.is  ambassadors  can  go  around  planting 
the  idea  that  if  the  West  will  make  minor 
concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  Ber- 
lin, it  will  avoid  more  serious  conces- 
sion to  Red  China.  By  these  reports, 
Khrushchev  is  attempting  to  create  the 
impression  that  he  is  the  "apostle  of 
peace"  and  is  trying  to  save  the  world 
from  the  war-hungry  overlords  of  Red 
China.  I  think  the  whole  concept  of  a 
feud  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  is  as  phony  as  a  $3  bill.  It  is  the 
Communist  version  of  the  old  Tinkers  to 
Evers  to  Chance  play,  and  I  hope  that 
no  responsible  American  ofi^ial  will  take 
It  seriously.  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
worked  himself  into  the  box  on  Berlin  by 
his  own  ch.oice  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
Western  Powers  should  badge  an  inch 
to  help  him  get  out.  I  have  no  criticism 
of  the  free  press  for  reporting  these 
stories  because  the  press  is  merely  cany- 
ing  out  its  duties  of  reporting  the  news, 
ijut  I  do  believe  the  American  people 
should  treat  these  reports  with  the  great- 
est degree  of  caution. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


FEDERAL  EDUCATION  AGENCY  FC« 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imaiiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  AyhjesJ  may  extend  liis 
lemarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  C-ongrk- 
siONAL  Recoks  a  report  entitled  "A  Fed- 
eral Education  Agency  for  the  Future." 

Tuesday  I  pointed  out  to  the  American 
public,  as  a  guest  on  the  "Today"  tele- 
vision program,  that  this  pamphlet  would 
make  veiT  interesting  reading.  In  it  is 
the  general  blueprint  for  a  natiooalized 
■school  system,  complete  with  the  bureau- 
cratic trappings,  centralization  of  di- 
rection in  Washington,  bsrpassing  of  local 
boards  and  taxpayers  and  the  inevitable 
expansion  and  increasing  drain  on  the 
Federal  Treasury  which  has  accom- 
panied the  establishment  of  some  new 
service  for  the  people  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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I  was  interested  to  note  that  the  As.«o- 
ciated  Press  of  yesterday  carried  a  story 
in  which  a  Mr.  Carroll  Hanson,  Public 
Information  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, said  my  description  of  the  report 
was  a  slight  exaggeration.  Now  mind 
you.  he  did  not  refute  any  of  the  things 
I  pointed  out.  he  did  not  deny  the  intent 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  he  merely 
said  that  it  was  a  sliiht  exaggeration. 

In  my  TV  appearance  I  predicted  that 
the  Office  of  Education  would  require 
50.000  people  within  10  years.  Perhaps 
this  was  a  slight  exaggeration,  perhaps 
they  will  only  grow  u>  around  48  000  or 
49.000 — but  no  one  denies  that  they  have 
vast  growth  plans. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Hanson's  own  story  to  the 
Associated  Press  has  these  interesting 
V.  ords : 

Its  I  the  report]  reccmmendations  are  de- 
sli^ncd  to  Insure  that  tne  Office  of  Education 
is  prepared  to  render  vastly  Increased  st«ff 
services  to  the  President,  and  through  him 
to  the  Congress  and  th;  American  {)eople,  In 
the  Initiation  and  formulation  of  broad  na- 
tional policies  In  the  f  eld  of  education. 

Notice  that  Mr.  Hanson  used  the  words 
"vastly  expanded  stsflf  services  ' — and  I 
ask  you.  How  do  you  set  vastly  expanded 
staff  services  in  the  ineflflciency  of  bu- 
reaucracy other  than  to  have  vastly  in- 
creased staffs  to  perlorm  these  services. 

And,  you  will  note.  Mr.  Hanson  also 
talks  of  initiation  and  formulation  of 
broad  national  policies  in  the  field  of 
education.  Translated  from  the  govern- 
mentes© which  confuiies  everyone  but  the 
users,  this  means  the  agency  is  ready  to 
start,  and  rigidly  control,  national  edu- 
cation policies. 

I  have  also  noted  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  i.his  morning.  This 
story  follows  the  gen(?ral  line  of  the  Post 
in  that  it  attempts  to  pooh-pooh  any- 
one who  reads  the  blueprint  accurately, 
and  says  only  that  ihe  report  is  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  reorganization.  It  is  in- 
t.eresting  to  note  thai  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation calls  itself  in  the  Post  article  "a 
tiny  ofllce"  and  then  rather  proudly 
points  out  that  its  arnual  budget  now  is 
about  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year,  "a 
larger  item  in  the  Federal  Budget  than 
are  two  full-fledgccl  Cabinet  depart- 
ments." 

And,  according  to  tne  Post  article,  it  is 
with  some  anticipatory  delight  that  the 
Office  of  Education  looks  forward  to  "leg- 
islation that  would — virtually  over- 
night— better  than  triple  our  present 
budget." 

In  the  Post  story  there  is  this  jewel 
of  logic,  and  I  quote: 

The  report  does  not  advocate  a  greater 
Federal  Involvement  In  education,  but  it  is 
largely  based  on  the  ussumption  that  the 
Federal  role  will  expand. 

Now  I  ask  you  to  .inalyze  that  state- 
ment carefully.  It  is  supposed  to  assure 
us  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
intentions  of  getting  further  into  educa- 
tion. But,  at  the  same  time,  it  says  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  expand 
its  activities  in  education.  Now.  how  do 
you  expand  your  act.  vities  without  get- 
ting further  involved?  This  is  gobble- 
dygook.  and  any  .'^uch  attempt  to  white- 
wash this  report  by  doubletalk  falls  far 


short  cf  the  mark.  Anyone  with  an 
ounce  of  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
Government  knows  that  when  it  expands 
it  t'ets  really  involved,  and  invariably 
local  interests  are  shoved  aside. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  line  or  two  out 
of  this  report  and  let  you  judge  for  your- 
relves  if  this  constitutes  'greater  Federal 
involvement." 

Among  the  programs  which  the  report 
says  will  be  of  'significantly  increased 
scope  and  impact "  are: 

First.  "Increased  financial  assistance 
for  teacher  education. "  What  this  sim- 
ply means  is  purse-string  control  over 
standards  and  requirements  for  educat- 
ing Americas  teachers. 

Second.  "Broadening  of  Federal  inter- 
est in  curriculum  and  improvement  of 
instruction."  At  present,  curriculums  are 
decided  at  the  local  and  State  levels. 
Local  school  boards,  county  officials,  and 
State  offices  of  education  decide  what 
youngsters  will  learn.  This  report  states 
quite  plainly  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment intends  to  inject  itself  into  deci- 
sions on  curriculums.  Getting  more  spe- 
cific, the  report  sajs  : 

Greater  attention  to  the  study  of  com- 
parative education,  history,  languages,  geog- 
raphy, economics,  and  comparative  govern- 
ment must  be  given  In  order  to  prepare 
students  to  understand  the  world  of  tomor- 
row Likewise,  teacher  preparation,  text- 
books, and  the  curriculum  In  these  subject 
fields  must  be  improved. 

Tliat  should  be  plain  enough  lan- 
guage— and  that  does  involve  the  Federal 
Government  in  about  every  field  of 
education. 

Now,  let  me  conclude  with  a  report  on 
Mr.  Carroll  Hanson.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Homer  D.  Babbidge.  who  prepared  the 
report  from  suggestions  given  him  by  the 
12-member  committee,  all  staff  members 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Hanson  had  this  interesting  obser- 
vation, which  I  presume  reflects  his  and 
the  agency  thinking  on  the  matter: 

The  tradition  of  local  control  has  been 
used  by  certain  groups  to  forestall  increased 
expenditures  for  education  •  •  •  the  tradi- 
tion of  local  control  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  Inhibit  the  Office  of  Education's 
leadership. 

Plain  enough?  I  trust  that  there  is 
no  exaggeration  there.  He  simply  means. 
"We  intend  to  take  over,  period." 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Bailey,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mondav, 
July  10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiESTAND)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Pino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 


'The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Walter  and  to  include  Awards  of 
Freedom  of  the  Order  of  Lafayette. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  5.  1961,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  1575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anneliese  Franziska  Guay; 

H.R  1602.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ido 
Enrico  Cassandro: 

H  R  1887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Tilford  Lcwery; 

HR.2155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reoko 
Kawaguchi  Moore; 

H  R  2156  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Tul 
Hiiig  Tow  Woo: 

H.R  2165  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
F  Balish: 

HR  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Lauchengco.  Jr ; 

H  R  3371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Sauter    (also    known    as    Georgols   Makkasi; 

H.R  3722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Czyz  Krupa; 

H.R  4636  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
B.  Cleveland;  and 

H  R.  4796  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
A.  Hartman. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  13  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  July  10,  1961,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1099.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
involving  a  decrease  of  $509,500,000  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  an 
increase  of  $85  million  for  military  assist- 
ance, and  an  increase  in  limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses  In  the  amount  of 
$260,000  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  or 
Washington  (H.  EKx;.  No.  208 1;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  stating  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
of  the  lands  In  the  Bully  Creek  extension 
of  the  Vale  project,  Oregon,  has  been  com- 
pleted as  a  part  of  the  Investigations  re- 
quired in  the  formulation  of  a  definite  plan 
for  project  development,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  172.  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1101.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  the  calendar  year  1960,  pur- 
suant to  secti'^n  17(b)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act.  .is  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ban  king  and  Currency. 
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lioa.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  tb«  Budget.  Ezecutlve  OOce  o<  the  Presi- 
dent, tnizuznlttlng  a  draft  of  a  propoeed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  eliminate  tbe  require- 
ment! for  certain  detailed  esttmates  In  the 
annual  budgi-ta";  to  the  Committee  on  Ooy- 
enunent  Operations. 

1103.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Comnranlcatlona  CommlislaD.  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  oq  baeUog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral CoBunimlcations  Commlaalon  as  of  May 
31.  19«1.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  &&4.  82d 
Congress:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1104.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  MD  entitled  "A  bill  to  donate  to 
the  Jicarilla  Apacke  Tribe  of  the  Jlcarllla 
Reserration,  N.  Max.,  approximately  891.43 
acres  of  federally  owned  land";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  CCaOflTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BELLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivwed  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  bs  follows  : 

Mr.  POWELL-  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  7904.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
improve  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  anaendment 
(Rept,  No.  674).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  of  conference. 
HJl.  6441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  program  of  water  pollution  control; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  675).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

'Ui.  MCMILLAN:  ConuuiUee  on  the  EUstrict 
of  CoIumbU.  H^.  3222.  A  bUl  to  amend 
section  4(a)  of  the  act  of  April  I,  1942,  so 
as  to  confer  lurtsdtctlon  on  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  over  cer- 
tain counterclaims  and  crossclalms  In  any 
action  in  which  such  co^irt  has  Initial  Juris- 
diction; with  amendment  fRept.  No.  676). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN;  Committee  on  the  District 
Of  Columbia.  HJR.  5143  A  bUl  to  amend 
section  801  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  approred  March  3.  1901;  with 
amendment  ( Rept.  No.  677 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Hoiise  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  CommiUee  on  the  District 
of  Codinnbla.  HJt.  67S8.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  Incorporating  the  Washington  Home 
for  Foundlings  and  to  define  the  powers  of 
said  corporation:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
678).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HR  7265.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
EO  as  to  provide  a  new  basis  for  determining 
certain  marital  property  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  679) 
Referred  to   the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and    resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

H.R.  8004.  A  blU  to  extend  for  1  year  tbe 
temp<»ary    provisions    of    Public    Laws    815 


and  874.  81st  Congress,  which  relate  to  Fed- 
o'al  assistance  in  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  schools  in  areas  affected  by 
Federal  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr  ELLSWORTH 

H.R.  9006.  h.  bill  to  provide  that  until 
the  national  debt  is  retired,  not  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  net  budget  receipts  of  the 
United  States  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
utilized  solely  for  reduction  of  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

HJl.  800«.  A    bill    to    amend    section    107 
fa)  (3)    of  the  Soil   Bank   Act,   as   amended: 
to  the  Conun;ttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY 

H.R.  8007.  A   bill   to  provide  assistance   to 
certain     States     bordering     the     Mississippi 
River  In  the  construction  of  the  Great  River 
Road;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wurks. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

H.R.  8008.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de.slg. 
nation  of  that  pwrtion  of  US  Highway 
No.  466  bet'ween  Barstow  and  Bakersfield. 
Calif.,  as  a  iJart  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  8009.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modi- 
fication of  t:ie  existing  project  for  the  New 
Melones  Dan:,  and  Reservoir.  Stanislaus  River 
Calif.,  End  for  other  purpoers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 
By  Mr   INOUTE : 

H.R.  8010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  is.su- 
ance  of  a  "pecial  postage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor:  to  the  Committee 
on  Past  OfflC';  and  Cirll  Service. 
By  Mr  MATTHEWS : 

HJi.  8011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Ri  development  Act  of  1945  to  pro- 
vide for  th«  restoration  and  rehabllltatiun 
of  the  home  of  John  Philip  Suusa,  and  other 
homes  on  Cipltol  Hill,  to  encourage  private 
Industry  to  provide  shopping  facilities  and 
hotels  and  ri-staurants  in  the  historic  Capitol 
Hill  restoration  project  area  to  serve  its 
residents  ard  that  part  of  the  more  Uian 
7  million  Acnerican  and  foreign  visitors  to 
the  National  Capital  annually  who  desire 
such  accommodations  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  8012.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
temporary  provi.<ions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  81st  Congress,  which  relate  to  Federal 
assistance  in  the  constrxictlon  and  operation 
c  '  schools  ir  areas  afTected  by  Fedf-ral  activi- 
ties: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Al.vska: 

H  R  G013.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  land 
within  U  .S  survey  1474.  tract  A,  of  the  town- 
site  of  Sltki.  Alaska,  to  the  city  of  Sitka. 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTars. 

By  Mr    WALTER; 

H.R  8014.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  nf 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Office  of  Paaaporta 
and  Visas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  8015.   A   bill    to    permit    the    taking   of 
hay  from  conservation   reserve  acres  for  re- 
lief of  farmiTS  In  drought-disaster  areas;   to 
the  Commitiiee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

HJa.  8016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
6,  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency 
livestock  lof.ns  under  such  act  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H  R  8017.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  discovery 
and  development  of  tin  deposits  and  mining 
of  tin  from  domestic  mines;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  6AUND: 
H  R  8018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rit  •  Amendments  of  1960  to  provide  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  coverage 
for  certain  additional  hospital  employees  in 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
W  .ys  and  Means. 

By  Mr  CUNNINGHAM: 
H  Con  Res.  344  Concurrent  resolution  that 
it  IS  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  Nation 
i.t.and  firm  behind  the  international  agree- 
ments in  regard  to  Berlin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   ELLSWORTH: 
H   Rrs  369    Resolution  declaring  the  East- 
ern Orthodox  Church  to  be  a  major  faith  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jii'i!ri..rv. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bill.^  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By   Mr     CONTE: 
HR  8019    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Urszula 
K  isior    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  INOUYE: 
H  R.  8J20.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Yvonne  Frances  Yeh;   to  the  Conrunillee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York  : 
HR  8021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
lacono:   to  the  Cimmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  O'NEILL: 
HR  8022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Eitwick:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   POWELL; 
H.R  8023.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Delmeria 
A    Cheddar;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

By  Mr  SHEPPARD 

HR  8024  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
forming of  tbe  line  between  sections  2  and 
'i.  township  3  north,  range  I  east,  San  Ber- 
nardino meridian,  to  bring  the  one-fourth 
and  or.e-slxteenlh  markers  in  line  with  the 
t:ue  xiorlheast  and  southeast  section  corners; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HR  8025  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pran- 
rrlsco  F  Sarmlento  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJR.  8026.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Tommy 
Lee  (also  known  as  Lee  Shue  Chung)  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  8027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gee 
Lun  Lee  L*iw,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ci.iry. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

193  Mr  MON.^GAN  presented  a  petlUon 
of  the  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can Council  memorializing  the  Government 
III  the  United  States  not  to  enter  any  agree- 
ment with  Soviet  Union  which  would  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  lead  to  the  recognition 
of  status  quo  In  Eastern  Europe;  to  expwse 
to  the  world  opinion  the  crimes  of  the  Krem- 
lin rulers  by  publicly  charging  them  with 
breaking  of  numerous  international  treaties, 
enslaving  of  their  neighbors  and  exiling  of 
millions  of  innocent  people  to  Siberia;  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  Illegal  seizure  of 
the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
nearest  session  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  demand  that  this  International  crime 
would  be  rectified,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Tbe   Freedom   Awards   of  the  Order  o£ 
Lafayette,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or    PENNSrLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  6.  1961 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Or- 
der of  Lafayette  is  composed  of  ofl&cers 
who  served  in  Franc*;  or  French  posses- 
sions during  World  War  I  or  II,  and  its 
auxiliary  members  are  also  in  favor  of 
strengthening  our  traditional  friendly 
relations  with  France.  It  is  a  nonpar- 
tisan, nonprofit,  and  tax  exempt  cor- 
poration, with  headquarters  at  12  West 
44th  Street.  New  Yoik,  N.Y. 

At  its  convention  luncheon  held  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  on  May  19, 
1961.  its  first  Preedcm  Award  for  fore- 
seeing and  combating  communism  was 
presented  to  Douglas  MacArthur.  Gren- 
eral  of  the  Army.  Six  hundred  people 
filled  the  ballroom  and  heard  General 
MacArthur  make  a  brilliant  and  inspir- 
ing speech  on  the  sfiace  age,  which  has 
been  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord together  with  the  Freedom  Award 
by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

The  Order  of  Lafayette  of  which  the 
Honorable  Hamilton  Fish  is  president 
general,  adopted  the  followinR  resolu- 
tions at  its  conventicn  on  May  19,  which 
were  compiled  by  a  .score  or  more  of  in- 
fluential anti-Communists  suggesting 
the  names  of  a  number  of  persons  living 
and  dead  who  have  been  leaders  in  the 
fight  against  the  menace  of  commu- 
nism, to  freedom  in  America,  and  else- 
where : 

Freedom  Award  list,  unanimously  agreed 
to:  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  Cardlnsil 
Francis  E.  Spellman,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Hon, 
Rich  rd  M.  Nixon,  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Hon. 
Martin  Dies.  Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter,  George 
Meaney.  George  Sokolsky. 

Freedom  Award — honorable  mention  dur- 
ing the  last  30  years:  Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  Hon.  Barry  M. 
Ooldwater,  Hon.  Kf.rl  E.  Mundt,  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Hon  Walter  H.  Judd,  Hon. 
Joseph  Stari  es.  Hon.  Harold  R  Medina,  Hon. 
Martin  McKneally,  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  Wede- 
meyer.  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Poling.  John  T.  Flynn, 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  Bob  Considlne,  West- 
brock  Pegler,  Patrick  Scanlnn.  William  F. 
Buckley,  ?^ank  Hani(;hen,  James  F.  CNell, 
Hon.  Charles  Edison.  Hon.  Sprulle  Braden, 
Hon.  Richard  Arens.  Walter  L.  Reynolds, 
Roy  M.  Brewer,  Roy  Cohen.  John  Thomas 
Taylor.  Robert  E.  Condon,  Archibald  B. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Mary  Markward,  Mrs.  William 
Sherman  Walker. 

Freedom  Award  as  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  deceased  Americans:  William  Green, 
William  R.  Hearst,  Edward  A.  Hayes,  Alfred 
Kohlberg,  Col.  Robert  McCormlck,  Hon.  Pat- 
rick McCalTon,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy, 
Walter  Steele,  Ben  Stolberg.  Hon.  Robert 
Taft,  John  B.  Trevor,  Rev.  Edmund  A. 
Walsh. 

These  Freedom  Awards  are  only  to  be 
presented  at  meetings  or  functions  of 


the  Order  of  Lafayette.  It  was  decided 
not  to  include  any  former  Communist 
in  the  lists  many  of  whom  have  been 
very  helpful  in  exposing  the  Communist 
conspiracy  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fish,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
first  congressional  committee — 1930- 
31 — to  investigate  communism  told  the 
Order  of  Lafayette  convention  that  the 
most  important  organizations  in  fight- 
ing communism  were  the  Catholic 
Church,  FBI,  the  American  Legion,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the 
congressional  committee.  These  impor- 
tant groups,  together  with  other  veter- 
ans and  civilian  organizations,  and 
numerous  individuals  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  the  real  pioneers  fight- 
ing in  the  front  lines  against  communism 
In  America  for  the  past  30  years.  At 
that  time  communism  was  a  powerful 
force  in  the  United  States.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  CIO  was  domi- 
nated by  Communists.  The  American 
Labor  Party  in  New  York  State  composed 
of  Communists  and  fellow  travelers  cast 
a  half  a  million  votes.  Fortunately,  it 
is  now  extinct. 

Today,  due  to  the  tireless  and  fearless 
efforts  of  numerous  anti-Communist  or- 
ganizations, groups  and  individuals  in 
exposing  and  combating  communism, 
aided  by  public  opinion,  the  Communists 
have  been  reduced  in  the  United  States 
to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  fa- 
natics and  fellow  travelers.  On  the 
other  hand,  world  communism  has 
grown  steadily  into  an  appalling  and 
dangerous  menance  to  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  including  the  United  States. 


National  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  Nrw  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  6.  1961 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  the  national  lottery  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  This  lottery, 
fiourishing  on  American  soil,  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  us  on  the  main- 
land. 

Puerto  Rico,  with  a  population  of 
only  slightly  over  2  million  persons,  re- 
alized $45  million  from  the  sale  of  lot- 
tery tickets  in  1960.  The  profit  to  the 
Government  in  that  year  was  close  to 
$10  million.  Most  of  this  money  went  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  corollary  benefit  of  the  Puerto  Ri- 
can  national  lottery  was  the  employ- 
ment of  some  6,000  agents,  vendors,  and 
others  who  would  have  been  otherxrise 
unemployable  because  of  age,  physical 
disability,  poor  health,  or  lack  of  ade- 
quate training.     A  national  lottery  in 


this  country,  besides  being  a  tremen- 
dous source  of  revenue,  might  bring 
similar  benefits. 


Pioneer  and  HoBecoming  Day  of  Berwick, 
Pa.,  on  the  Event  of  the  175th  Anniver- 
tary  of  the  Fonndinf  of  the  Town 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  6,  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  June  30,  1961,  I  was  honored  to 
have  the  privilege  of  delivering  the 
principal  address  at  the  Pioneer  and 
Homeccining  Day  luncheon  in  connec- 
tion with  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Berwick,  Pa. 

My  address  follows: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  return  to  Berwick 
whenever  opportunity  permits,  and  particu- 
larly so  on  this  occasion  to  participate  in 
Pioneer  and   Homecoming  Day. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Berwick  is  celebrated  less 
than  a  week  before  the  185th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence on  July  4. 

Pennsylvania's  prominent  role  In  the  war 
for  independence  is  a  source  of  pride  to  all 
of  us  who  claim  the  Keystone  State  as  our 
home. 

Berwick's  176th  anniversary  Is  a  historic 
milestone  on  the  road  to  progress. 

Like  the  Fourth  of  July — this  anniversary 
celebration  provides  an  occasion  to  review 
past  accomplishments  and  to  plan  for  a 
greater   future. 

Despite  world  turmoil  we  Americans  on 
occasions  like  this  find  time  to  Interrupt  our 
daily  routine  and  reflect  briefly  on  our  his- 
tory, our  traditions,  and  our  achievements. 

This  is  a  healthy  attitude  to  adopt  be- 
cause on  an  occasion  such  as  this  we  afford 
ourselves  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  stalwart  pioneering  men  and  women  who 
built  our  Nation,  otir  State,  and  otir  homes. 

No  town,  city,  or  borough  in  Pennsylvania 
more  truly  represents  the  spirit  of  the  State 
than  Berwick— a  bustling  community  with 
a  history  extending  back  to  the  days  of  the 
postrevolutionary  period. 

The  striking  characteristic  of  Pennsylvania 
today — as  in  the  past— is  its  remarkable 
diversity. 

Landscape  and  natural  resources  and  peo- 
ple, their  dialects,  manners,  customs  and 
traditions,  their  religious  beliefs,  mental  and 
social  attitude.-',  and  occupations — all  dis- 
play   a   seemingly    endless    variety. 

No  less  so  in  the  case  of  Berwick — where 
the  various  strains  of  American  ancestry 
blend  in  a  spirit  of  community  cooperation. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— the  person  with  a  love  for  history 
may  think  of  such  treastired  shrines  as  In- 
dependence Hall,  Valley  Forge,  and  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield. 

The  Keystone  State  always  has  played — 
and  still  plays — a  leading  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's  drama. 

So.  too,  has  Berwick  played  such  a  role, 
as  demonstrated,  for  instance  by  the  nearby 
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Bite  of  Fort  Jenkins  from  which  Americans 
Issued  forth  two  centuries  ago  against  a 
foe  as  fearsome  in  its  time  as  any  on  earth 
today. 

The  courageous  spirit  of  Pennsylvania 
which  has  stood  by  the  national  flag  with 
devotion  unsurpassed  in  national  history 
was  reflected  in  the  many  gallant  deeds  of 
Berwick  citizens  of  the  pioneer  period. 

Moreover,  their  courage  was  constantly 
matched  by   productive   energy. 

At  the  time  of  Berwick's  first  settlement, 
northern  Pennsylvania  was  a  region  of 
magnificent  distances. 

The  means  of  communicatiiin  with  distant 
points    were    inadequate — slow    and    tedious 

As  the  population,  production,  and  wealth 
increased  there  arose  an  urgent  necessity 
for  better  roads  ar.U  mire  direct  routes  to 
important  point.s 

The  citizens  of  Berwick  manifested  a  deep 
interest  In  promoting  internal  improvements 
of  this  character 

Evan  Owen,  a  Quaker,  lounded  the  town 
in  1786  a-s  a  place  of  reUige  for  his  co- 
religionists and  a  ye,;r  later  set  out  to  super- 
intend cun.->truLticn  of  a  road  for  their 
benefit. 

Two  years  later  -  m  1788 — the  road  was 
completed  from  Nesco;)€ck  Falls  to  the  Le- 
high Valley  and  to  the  people  of  Berwick  it 
appeared  as  glorious  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  appears  to  us  today 

Yet  there  remained  room  for  improvement 
and  the  people  of  Berwick  were  ever  in 
search  of  that. 

In  March  of  1804  the  Susquehanna  and 
Lehigh  Turnpike  and  Road  Co.  was  Incorpo- 
rated and  the  old  Nescopeck  Poad  wa.s  trans- 
formed into  a  graded  pike  in  1805  at  tre- 
mendous expense. 

Andrew  Shriner.  of  Berwick,  was  one  of  the 
contractor?,  and  Christian  Bowman,  of  Ber- 
wick, first  traversed  the  road  to  Easton 

In  1806  the  Susquehanna  and  Tioga  Turn- 
pike Road  Co.  was  chartered  for  making  an 
artificial  road  by  the  best  and  nearest  route 
from  Berwick  to  that  point  on  the  north 
line  of  the  State  which  is  nearest  Newtown. 
on  the  River  Tioga  in  the  State  of  New 
York." 

This  road  in  turn  wa.s  completed  in 
1818 — also  at  great  expense-  4  years  follow- 
ing construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Sus- 
quehanna costing  the  monumental  sum  of 
$52,000. 

The  subsequent  position  of  Berwick  at  tho 
terminal  point  of  two  turnpikes  and  at  their 
intersection  with  the  route  traversed  be- 
tween points  on  the  river  rendered  it  a 
place  of  considerable  importance. 

The  effect  on  its  growth  in  size  and  popu- 
lation was  at  once  apparent. 

The  log  cabins  first  erected  were  gradually 
superseded  by  structures  of  an  improved 
and  more  substantial  appearance — including 
numerous  brick  houses  and  several  impres- 
sive hotels — required  by  the  large  number  of 
travelers  passing    through    the   town. 

The  rise  of  stase  travel  in  the  United 
.States  added  at  once  to  the  wealth  of  the 
area 

The  time  at  which  this  began  cannot  be 
definitely  determined 

It  did  not  assume  a  permanent  character, 
however,  until  1810.  when  a  mail  service 
was  connected  with  the  stage. 

Thereafter,  the  turnpikes,  bridge,  and 
stage  enterprises  did  so  well  in  Berwick  that 
those  involved  rose  rapidly  in  local  prestige 
and  positions  of  importance. 

While  road  travel  was  absorbing  the  in- 
terest of  the  masses  hereabouts,  the  atten- 
tion of  others  was  directed  to  a  question  of 
equally  serious  Import:  the  navigation  of 
■. ne  Susquehanna, 

This  stream  was  declared  a  public  high- 
way by  the  provincial  assembly  in  1771  and  a 
sum  of  money  appropriated  to  render  it  navi- 
g.\ble. 


The  Durham  boats  in  which  the  first  fami- 
lies ascended  the  river  to  Berwick  derived 
their  name:;  from  Durham,  a  town  on  the 
Delaware  below  East>n.  where  they  were 
made. 

When  manned  by  four  men  with  .setting 
poles,  these  boats  progressed  only  at  the 
rate  of  2  miles  an  hour  against  the  current. 

Various  improvements  were  attempted  in 
an  effort  to  speed  up  travel  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  many  famous  craft  were 
launched  in  this  endeavor 

Of  these  the  first  was  the  Codn'oir?,  a 
steamboat  launched  in  April  1826  amid  the 
cheering  of  a  large  crowd  along  the  river- 
bank. 

Eiicouraged  by  the  success  of  the  venture, 
the  captain  of  the  Codorous  attempted  to 
bet'er  his  feat  a  month  later  in  the  treacher- 
ous rapids  near  Nescopeck  Falls. 

The  vt-s;-el  used  on  this  occasion  was  the 
Siisquehnnm.  a  far  larger  craft  than  the 
CodoTous    and  of  which  much  was  expected. 

But  tragedy  occurred  when  the  boilers 
rxpiode^l  bringing  death  to  passengers  and 
cri-w. 

The  disaster  conclusively  demonstrated  the 
impracticability  of  navigating  the  river  by 
Si  >\am. 

To  ccrcome  this  fact,  a  canal  was  pro- 
posed as  the  only  feasible  means  of  trans- 
porting Berwick's  increasing  production  to 
thf  seaboard. 

Eixcavations  began  at  the  Fourth  of  July 
cc'-.bration  of  1828  amid  mighty  local  en- 
'.-►-U'iasm  and  the  marMal  appearance  of  the 
iif>r'.vick  Ouiirc;.".  in  full-dress  uniform. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that,  with  the 
completion  of  the  canal,  Industry  was  at- 
tr  \cted  to  the  town  to  an  unprecedented 
extent  and  vith  economic  benefit  to  the 
entire  area. 

The  initial  step  in  conferring  upon  Ber- 
wick its  present  prominence  in  manufac- 
turing circles  was  made  in  1840  when  M  W. 
Jackson  and  G?or^e  Mack  established  a 
foundry  ;^t  the  corner  of  Third  and  Market 
Streets 

To  say  that  the  -irowth  of  Berwick  lias 
been  directly  resultant  from  that  of  its 
manufacturing  Interests  would  be  the  ex- 
pression  of   a   platitude 

In  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  said  that 
the  population  was  452  in  1840 — more  than 
twice  that  by  1870 — following  the  industrial 
boom  produced  bv  the  Civil  War — and  over 
3,000  by   1886. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  Berwick's 
business  interests  followed  in  the  wake  of 
its    Increasing    population. 

The  fir.st  store  appeared  in  1800.  the  wa- 
ter company  in  1818,  and  the  first  major 
banking  institution  in  1864  as  growing  pop- 
ulation demands  began  attracting  business 
from  all  over  the  State. 

Yet  antedating  commercial  enterprise  in 
the  town  was  an  interest  in  education  which 
became  apparent  with  the  arrival  of  the  first 
citizens. 

The  first  school  at  Berwick  was  opened  in 
1800  by  Isaac  Holoway  in  the  Quaker  meet- 
inghouse. 

This  building  and  the  markethouse  were 
the  only  local  structures  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes  until  1839  In  which  year 
Berwick  Academy  was  constructed 

Equally  important  from  the  outset  of  Ber- 
wick's existence  were  the  various  religious 
bodies,  of  which  the  Friends  were  the  first 
to  erect  a  house  of  worship. 

In  October  1799.  the  ground  was  pur- 
chased upon  which  a  meeting  house  was 
built — some  9  years  before  the  Methodists 
erected  a  temple  in  the  vicinity,  and  71  years 
prior  to  the  existence  of  an  Evangelist 
Church 

Presbyterian  doctrines  were  first  j^romul- 
gated  at  Berwick  In  1827.  and  those  of  the 
Baptist  Society  in  1842.  in  which  year  there 
were  only   two   Baptists   m    the    town. 


In  later  years  all  manner  of  religious  folk 
had  moved  into  the  area,  brin^'ing  with 
them  spiritual  beliefs  of  every  kind,  yet  all 
of  them  dedicated  to  the  principles  upon 
which  Berwick  has  thrived  and  i)ro?-pcred 
o\er  the  years  in  the  manner  of  a  typically 
American  r(jn;nuinity.  founded  on  devDtiun 
to  Gixl  and  preserved  through  the  strength 
of  faith 

Undoubtedly,  as  anyone  familiar  with  Ber- 
wick traditions  can  plainly  see,  the  vit-alliy 
of  the  city  springs  from  the  moral  fiber  of 
lt.'=  populatlor.  whose  purposes,  hopes,  and 
dreams  corresjKjnd  m  every  detail  to  those 
of  the  crand  design  drawn  up  by  our  fore- 
fathers 

Out  of  this  wCiter  if  people  faiths  and 
Influences — Berv.ick  h.is  cnierfZed  as  a  symbil 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  threat  American 
dream  portraying  the  United  States  as  a 
haven  providing  liberty  and  ireedom  for  the 
peoples  of  all  nations. 

That  in  truth — is  also  the  story  of  Ptnns\l- 
vania — of  which  Berwick  stands  re\ealed  as 
a  junior-size  copy. 

As  early  as  171.'7  C;erinans.  Swiss  a  id 
French  Huguenots  were  pouring  Into  the 
regkin  south  of  the  Lehigh  Mountains  near 
the  English.  Welsh,  and  Dutch  settlers  of 
earlier  origin 

Religious,  cultural  and  nationalistic  dif- 
ferences were  viewed  by  alarmists  as  cause 
for  grave  concern  and  warfare  of  some  sort 
was  prophesied 

No  fighting  t'M)k  place — however--and  in 
short  time  the  divergent  groups  were  work- 
ing in  absolute  harmony. 

So  It  was  fur  Pennsylvania  as  a  vhole — 
and  so  for  Berwick — where  it  early  was 
proven  that  the  "melting  \k>V'  theory  of 
Americanism  was  no  mere  crackpot  dream  - 
but  a  wholly  practical  principle-  In  fact,  the 
only  principle  worth  considering  in  a  world 
where  freedom  is  the  major  goal  of  men  of 
good  will. 

Consider,  too,  the  capitalistic  nature  of 
Berwick  in  a  Nation  founded  on  capitalistic 
l.Ti.'iciples. 

From  the  moment  industry  made  its  first 
appearance  hereabouts  and  mass-production 
began  to  benefit  the  local  inhabitants,  the 
town  became  a  major  force  m  the  Indus- 
trial network  of  the  Nation 

Perhaps  the  greatest  example  of  Berwick's 
productive  capacity  was  brought  to  light 
with  the  construction  In  1904  of  the  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Fotindry  Co  ,  where  the  first  all- 
steel  passenger  coach  was  manufactured  in 
the   first   year  of  the   plant's  exi,=.tence 

Today  with  an  airport  and  two  railroad 
lines  to  facilitate  the  travel  of  persons  to 
and  from  Berwick,  the  city  stands  out  as  a 
productive  center  of  considerable  magnitude 

Freight  and  passenger  cars  still  emanate 
from  its  bla^t  furnaces  and  numerous  other 
Items  such  as  drugs,  lumber,  clothing,  soft 
drinks,  and  potato  chips  continue  to  pour 
forth  from  various  and  sundry  factories 
manned    by   contended    Berwick    residents 

This  is  the  kind  of  city  that  has  made 
America  groat;  the  small  metropolis  of  about 
15.000  people  working  and  striving  to  Im- 
prove their  surroundings  in  the  same  dili- 
gent manner  as  their  ancestors  before  them 

It  Is  also  such  a  town  as  would  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  its  founders — for  the  benefit 
of  the  living — as  an  example  to  all  in  th.e 
art  of   miraclemaking. 

As  an  admirer  of  miracles — as  represented 
by  the  miracle  of  America — I  hall  your  pio- 
neer spirit  and  your  preservation  of  Ameri- 
can Ideals  on  this  and  similar  occasions. 

In  these  perilous  days  when  world  com- 
munism threatens  to  engulf  us,  it  is  re- 
assuring to  know  that  this  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania—  trtie  to  its  brave  tradition — can  be 
depended  upon  as  in  the  past,  should  our 
national  honor  be  imperiled. 

For  the  history  of  Berwick  is  replete  with 
the    traditional    courage    and    patriotism    of 
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Its  manhood  and  womanhood  so  essential 
In  defending  our  American  Ideals. 

These  fine  American  attributes  constitute 
our  greatest  armor  aj^alnst  the  defiant  dec- 
laration oi  Nlklta  Khrushchev  that  our 
grandchildren  will  live  under  Communist 
rule. 

This  Is  a  challenge  we  cannot  dismiss 
lightly. 

In  fact  it  should  provide  or.  this  occasion 
a  compelling  reason  for  rededlcatlng  our- 
selves to  the  enduring  American  ideals  of 
liberty  and  freedom  under  God. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  participate 
In  this  program  in  observance  of  Pioneer  and 
Homecoming  Day  and  I  am  pleased  It  was 
possible  to  accept  your  kind  invitation. 


Tbe  Late  Ed  Koterba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OT    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  6,  1961 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
stire  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress share  my  grief  over  the  untimely 
death  of  Ed  Koterba. 

Ed  had  a  brilliant  future  as  a  news- 
paperman and  his  humor,  perception, 
and  ability  to  write  a  human  interest 
story  with  a  light  touch  will  be  greatly 
missed. 


I  shall  always  remember  the  da:.'  Ed 
strolled  into  my  office  with  his  big  iinile 
and  said : 

Congressman,  I'm  Ed  Koterba.  I  have 
Just  returned  from  Sharon,  Pa. — 

In  my  district — 

and  had  the  most  delicious  potato  ,oup  I 
have  ever  eaten  at  the  Shenango  Inn' there. 
The  recipe  should  be  made  famous. 

So  began  the  "potato  soup"  stories  in 
Roll  Call  and  other  papers  all  ovei  the 
country.  The  recipe  is  still  used  when- 
ever potato  soup  is  served  in  the  House 
cafeteria. 

That  is  only  one  example  of  Ed's 
imagination  and  Initiative,  and  he*-  he 
coiud  take  a  simple  event  and  make  an 
interesting  story  out  of  it. 

The  world  needs  people  like  Ed.  It  is 
sad  to  lose  them  in  their  prime. 


National  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  6.  1961 

Mr.  FINO.     Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  in 
Congress  persist  in  refusing  to  capitalize 


on  the  natural  gambling  spirit  of  the 
American  people  and  while  we  stubbornly 
continue  to  ignore  the  tremendous  rev- 
enue-producing features  of  a  national 
lottery  in  the  United  States,  most  of 
the  countries  throughout  the  world  con- 
tinue to  treat  and  respect  gambling  as 
an  instinctive  and  universal  human  tra.t 
which  brinps  pleasure  to  the  people  and 
financial  benefits  to  government  treas- 
uries. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Sp>caker,  to  brinp  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  th.s 
House  some  interesting  facts  Etnd  figun  s 
which  I  have  gathered  from  some  of 
these  countries  where  the  wheels  of  for- 
tune spin  on  behalf  of  the  public  welfare. 

VENEZUELA 

Tlvis  small  South  American  nation, 
v/ith  a  population  of  less  than  7  million, 
last  year  took  in  $48.8  million,  of  which 
$30  million  was  given  out  in  prizes  leaving 
$18  8  million  as  revenue  for  the  treasur>-, 

Venezuela  uses  this  income  from 
gambling  wisely.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
revenue  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  hos- 
pitals and  schools,  and  the  remainder 
was  devoted  to  other  Government  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  taxes  rapidly 
rising  and  with  the  need  for  new  sources 
of  revenue  to  meet  our  public  demands 
becoming  more  pressing,  is  there  a  more 
painless  or  sensible  way  of  raising  gov- 
ernment revenue  than  a  national  lot- 
tery?    Venezuela  does  not  tliink  so. 


SENATE 

Friday,  Ji  ly  7,  19G1 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honor- 
able Lek  Metcalf,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana. 

The  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson, 
S.TX).,  minister,  the  National  Presby- 
terian Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer. 

Almighty  Crod.  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy 
mercies  which  are  new  every  morning. 
Deliver  us  now  from  the  clash  and  clam- 
or of  the  world  about  us,  from  the  turbu- 
lent concerns  confronting  us  on  every 
continent  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
pressure  of  daily  duties,  that  we  may  "be 
still  and  know  that  Thou  art  God." 

Bestow  upon  Thy  servants  here  assem- 
bled the  gift  of  the  quiet  soul,  the  serene 
spirit,  and  the  disciplined  mind,  that  all 
deliberations  may  be  lifted  into  the  high- 
er order  of  Thy  kingdom.  Grant  to  all 
of  us  the  wisdom  and  the  will  to  seek 
first  Thy  kingdom  and  Thy  righteous- 
ness, in  the  certain  confidence  that  all 
else  shall  be  added  thereto. 

Bless  this  Nation  which  Thou  hast 
given  us,  and  renew  within  us  pure  reli- 
gion and  high  patriotism,  that  we  may 
be  good  enough  and  great  enough  to  be 
the  servants  of  Thy  purposes  upon  the 
earth. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  SrwATE. 
Preshmnt  pro  tempork. 
Washington,  D.C.July  7, 1961. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatdkn, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Jomnal  of  Wednesday,  July  5,  19J1,  was 
dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  6,  1961,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  act 
and  joint  resolution: 

S.  1342.  An  act  to  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  National  Guard  In 
the  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  First 
Manassas  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 


full-time  training  duty  under  section  503 
of  title  32.  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  transferring 
the  management  of  the  Senate  restaurants 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


I 


EXECUTI\'E  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 
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(For   nominations   this   day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMPTTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  postmaster  nom- 
inations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  ncmination  on  the  ex- 
ecutive calendar  will  be  stated. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerald  Johnson,  of  California, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison 
Committee  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration  of   legislative   business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


m 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated ; 

Employment  of   Aliens   in   s   Scie.ntific   or 
Technical   Capacity 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  employ  aliens  In  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity  (with  accompanying 
papers);    to    the    Committee    on    Commerce 

Report  on  Backlog  of  Pending  Applications 
AND  Hearing  Cases  in  Fkderal  Communi- 
cations Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  backlog  of  pend- 
ing applications  and  hearing  cases  in  that 
Commission,  as  of  May  31.  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Agreement  foe  Facilitating  International 
Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory  Ma- 
terials of  an  Educational,  Scientific, 
AND  Cultural  Charactehi 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  give  effect  to  the  agree- 
ment for  facilitating  the  international 
circulation  of  visual  and  auditory  materials 
of  an  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
character,  approved  at  Beirut  in   1948   (with 


an  accompanying  paper  i;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

Report  on  Military  AssibTAStE  Program  for 
Spain 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  *ransmittlng.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  secret  report  on  the  military  as- 
sistance program  for  Spain  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

Elimination  of  Rkjuirements  for  Certai.n 
Detailed  Estimates   in  Annual  Budgets 

\  letter  from  the  Directcr,  Bure^iu  f)f  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
transmlti  !-.g  a  draft  of  pr -posed  legislation 
to  eliminate  the  requirements  for  certain 
detailed  estim :Ue3  in  the  annual  budgets 
I  with  an  aconipanying  paper j;  to  the  C-jm- 
m:ttee   on   G  'vernment    Operations 

AuDir  Report  on  Fedeeal  National  Mortgage 

A3.SOCIATION 

A  Utter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  .111  audi":  repvurt  on  the  Federal  National 
Mr  rtgage  Association.  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Aeency.  fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying rep<jrt  I ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

Rf.  ort  O.N"  Pkview  Of  Slum  Clearance  and 
Urea.n  Renewal  Activities  of  Atlanta 
Regional  Offic  f..  Housi.ng  and  Home 
Finance  Agency 

.A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genera!  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  renewal  activities  of  the 
Atlanta  regional  (jfflce.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Ayeiicy.  September  1960  (with  an 
iic.-onipa'iying  reix)rt ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

R-^port  on  Revif.w  of  Ma.nagement  of  Idle 
Production  Equipment  Within  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  St:\t£rs.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  ii  report  on  the  review  of  maniigement 
of  idle  production  equipment  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  June  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on   Ciovernment  Operations 

Technical   Re.search   Program    at   Pennsyl- 
vania State  University 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Washington,  DC. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law  that  title  to  cer- 
t.T,in  scientific  equipinent  purchased  under 
contract  with  Government  funds  has  been 
vested  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
to  the  Committee  o:i  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

cei;tifiration  of  adequate  soil  sur\ey  and 
Land  Classii  u  ation.  Bully  Creek  Exten- 
.siON  OK  Vale  Project.  Oregon 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  refx^rting,  pur.suant  to  law.  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  clnssiflcatlon 
has  been  made  of  th?  lands  in  the  Bully  Creek 
e.xtenslon  of  the  Vale  project,  Oregon,  and 
that  the  lands  to  be  iirii^ated  are  susceptible 
to  the  production  if  agricultural  crops 
(With  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Report  of  Civil  Air  Patrol 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services.  Civil  Air  Patrol,  El- 
lington Air  Force  Base.  Tex,,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  patrol,  for 
the  calendar  year  1960  i  with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

Adjustment    of    Immigration    Status    of   a 
Certain  Immigrant 
A  letter  from  the  Commls.sioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,   a 


copy  of  an  order  rel.ituig  t"  the  adjustment 
of  the  immigration  status  of  Raj  Kumar 
Mallick  (With  an  accompanying  paper),  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Pflitions.  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
Two    joint    resolutions   of    the    Lcguiature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on    .^rmed    Services: 

•  As.sEMiJLY  Joint  RESOLtmoN  ,34 

■Joint    rcEolutlon   relative    to    the    proposed 
cutting  down  of  trees  In  the  Presidio 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
U  .S  Army  intends  to  cut  down  26  acres  of 
beautiful  and  hund-planted  eucalyptus. 
acacia,  pine,  and  other  trees  in  the  Presidio 
in  San  Franclscu  m  order  to  expand  a 
cemetery;  and 

"Whereas  the  felling  of  these  trees  and 
remov.'^l  of  the  shrubs  from  these  rolling 
acres  in  the  Presidio  will  remove  an  area  of 
rare  beauty  which  has  laboriously  been 
planted  and  mainUtined  since  the  first 
planned  reforestation  on  a  large  scale,  in 
1882  and  would  i)Ut  off,  probably  forever,  the 
release  of  any  acrea^re  of  the  Presidio  to  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  for  a  new  and  unique 
San  Francisco  residential  area:    and 

Whereas  with  the  Armed  Forces  declaring 
their  various  real  estate  holdings  surplus  at 
a  growing  rate.  It  is  indeed  appropriate  to  ask 
if  among  these  other  properties  an  appro- 
priate site  for  a  cemetery  could  not  be  found 
without  [jermanently  destroying  or  impairing 
the  historic  beauties  of  the  Presidio  Now. 
therefore,   be   it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  ( jointly  t.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  St.ite  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  take 
appropriate  executive  and  legislative  action 
to  prevent  the  removal  ol  trees  at  the  Pre- 
sidio in  San  Francisco  for  the  extension  of  a 
cemetery,  to  direct  the  U  S  Army  to  seek  an- 
other more  appn.'priate  site  among  its  vast 
real  pmperty  holdings  f  ir  such  a  cemetery, 
and  to  take  such  other  action  as  will  insure 
that  the  historic  and  carefully  nurtured 
natural  beauties  of  the  rolling  acres  of  the 
Presidio  will  remain  for  the  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  city  of  San  Franci.sco:  and 
be  it  further 

Hesolted.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  truismit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Department  of  Delense,  and 
to   the  SecreUiry  of   the  Army." 


"Senate  Joint  Resolution  47 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  future  use 
of  milit.iry  airports 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  California  Legislature 
that  HR  6178  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
U.S  House  of  Representatives  to  provide  for 
a  joint  study  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  AMation  Agency  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  disposal  and  future  use  of 
military  airports  expected  to  be  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
and 

"Whereas  California  now  has  several  dozen 
military  installations  which  have  aviation 
facilities;   and 


"Whereas  the  Inventory  of  mlltti^ry  air- 
craft has  gone  in  7  years  in  excess  of  54,000 
to  something  less  than  27,000;    and 

"W'hcreas  there  have  been  tremendous  re- 
ductic.ns  In  manpower  trained  to  use  mili- 
tary aircraft;    and 

"Whereas  the  St;Hto  of  California,  through 
it^  Aeronautics  C  inmiSLlun  stands  ready 
ai;d  willing  to  C(;ijperaie  in  any  such  study 
of  fu'.ure  di.-posal  of  military  airports  by 
civilians  as  well  as  by  military  activities: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
h(  reby  endorses  and  urges  the  adoptlcn  of 
HR  6178  by  the  US  Congress;  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolird.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
S'ate  of  California  respectfully  urges  that 
the  Ltudy  undertaken  ijurtuant  to  H.R.  6178 
include  the  problem  of  how  to  prevent  the 
leasing  of  space  for  military  fields  to  private 
persons,  firms  and  corporations  and  the  civil 
operation  of  aircraft  by  such  persons,  firms 
and  corporations  on  the  military  fields  in 
competition  with  civil  airports;  and  be  it 
further 

-Rr solved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  frt>m  California  in 
the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense   ' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  42 
'•Joint   resolution    relative    to   memorializing 

the  Civil   Aeronautics  Board   to  reconsider 

cancellation  of  turbojet  fiights  from  Red- 
ding to  San  Francisco  and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Redding 

"Whereas  Pacific  Airlines  has  decided  to 
cancel  its  midday  turbojet  flight  numbers 
725  and  758  from  Redding  to  San  Francisco 
and  from  San  Francisco  to  Redding,  with 
stops  at  Chico  and  Sacramento:  and 

"Whereas  said  curtailment  of  services  was 
decided  upon  by  the  company  without  In- 
forming Interested  local  parties  In  the  af- 
fected area  prior  to  the  company's  decision 
to   drop    the   above-mentioned   flights;    and 

"Whereas  flight  725  Is  the  principal  flight 
from  Redding  to  San  Fr.mcisco  and  Is  used 
by  more  passengers  than  any  of  the  other 
flights  now  serving  Redding:    and 

"Whereas  Pacific  Airlines  Is  the  only  air- 
line presently  certified  to  serve  this  area; 
and 

"Whereas  the  elimination  of  these  flights 
would  cause  considerable  inconvenience  to 
airline  travelers  using  these  flights;  and 

"Whereas  this  rapidly  expanding  area  of 
northern  California  has  great  and  continued 
need  for  a  dependable  airline  service  which 
connects  it  with  flights  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  Midwest.  East,  and  South,  as  does 
flight  725:  and 

"Whereas  citizens  of  this  area  feel  that 
should  Pacific  Airlines  cancel  these  flights, 
necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  request 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  consider  cer- 
tifying one  or  more  airlines  to  serve  this 
area  In  the  public  lntere.«t,  to  insure  ade- 
quate and  dependable  airline  service  to  the 
area:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Calijornia  [jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  St<\te  of  California  me- 
morializes the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
adequate  air  service  to  citizens  of  this  area 
111  the  public  convenience  and  necessity;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 


resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  38 
"Joint   resolution    relative    to   Fort   Fun.-itou 

"Whereas  Fort  Funston  In  San  Francl.';co 
has  been  declared  surplus  Federal  property 
by  the  General  Services  Administration;  and 

"Whereas  this  land,  comprising  about  116 
acres  of  sand  dunes  and  beach,  would  make 
an  excellent  public  park  and  recreation  area 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean;   and 

"Whereas  a  public  auction  to  sell  part  of 
the  land  to  private  developers  could  be 
scheduled  at  any  time:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
National  Park  Ser\lce  is  requested  to  rec- 
ommend tlie  development  of  surplus  Fort 
Funston  property  for  a  State  park  and  rec- 
reational area:  and  be  it  further 

"Re.'-olvfd.  That  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration is  requested  to  take  no  action 
to  dispose  of  the  Fort  Funston  property  un- 
til the  State  of  California  ha.s  an  opportunity 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
acquire  the  property  for  a  public  park  and 
recreational   area;    and  be   It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chieT  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  prepare  and  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  to 
the   Administrator   of   General   Services  " 

Two  joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolltion  50 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  King  Range 
National  Conservation  Area 

"Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill,  H  R.  6793.  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  King 
Range  National  Conservation  Area  in  the 
coastal  area  of  northern  Mendocino  County 
and   southern   Humboldt   County;    and 

"Whereas  this  bill,  authored  by  the  Hon- 
orable Clem  Miller,  Congressman  repre- 
senting California's  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, provides  for  conserving  and  developing 
the  lands  and  other  resources  in  the  area 
under  a  program  of  balanced  usage  providing 
for  the  long-range  development  of  the  area; 
and 

"Wliereas  the  King  Range  National  Con- 
servation Area  will  be  acquired  by  donation, 
by  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  by  land  exchange,  but  not  by  emi- 
nent domain;  and 

"Whereas  the  conservation  program  Is  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  economic  climate  of 
the  local  area,  the  State  of  California,  and 
the  United  States,  through  sound  conserva- 
tion practice:  and 

"Whereas  the  King  Range  National  Con- 
servation Area  Is  an  important  Implemen- 
tation of  the  advance  conservation  concepts 
In  all  resource  fields,  in  keeping  with  the 
vision  of  the  New  Frontier:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Rrsolvcd  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
t'lc  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully urges  Congress  to  enact  H.R.  6793,  pro- 
viding this  much  needed  conservation  area 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California  and  of  the  United  States; 
and  be  it  further 


"Re.'^olvcd.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou»e  of  Representatives,  the  Chair- 
man ol  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ^Jiffairs,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Represehlaiive  from  the  State  of  California 
in  Congress." 


"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  44 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  water  resources 
development 

'Whereas  the  Federal  Government  is  pres- 
ently engaged  In  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Central  Valley  project  in  the 
State  of  California,  which  project  has  result- 
ed In  great  benefits  to  many  areas  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  In  this 
State:  and 

"Whereas  one  of  the  units  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  is  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal 
which  will  deliver  water  from  the  Shasta  and 
Trinity  units  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
to  service  areas  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
S.icranipnto  Valley;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  water 
for  agricultural  purposes  In  Yolo  and  Lake 
Counties  in  this  .State,  which  regions  have 
not  been  included  in  the  service  areas  of  any 
existing  or  proposed  Federal  or  State  wat^-r 
development  projects;    and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  water  in  these  re- 
gions has  resulted  in  studies  of  methods  of 
developing  the  necessary  water  supplies,  cul- 
minating in  the  recent  reoort  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  multipurpose  Wilson  Valley 
project  contained  In  Bulletin  90  of  the  State 
department  of  water  resources,  dated  March 
1961;  and 

"Whereas  it  would  appear  that  either  an 
extension  of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal 
through  Yolo  County  to  a  terminus  in  the 
vicinity  of  Putah  Creek  or  the  Wilson  Valley 
project,  or  both,  might  be  appropriate  and 
feasible  additions  to  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  funds 
available  for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
either  extending  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal 
through  Yolo  County  to  a  terminus  in  the 
vicinity  of  Putah  Creek,  or  constructing  the 
proposed  multipurpose  Wilson  Valley  proj- 
ect, substantially  as  described  In  Bulletin  90 
of  the  State  department  of  water  resources, 
dated  March  1961.  or  both,  as  a  part  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  for  the  benefit  of  both 
Yolo  and  Lake  Counties;    and   be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  43 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  amendments  to 

the  National  Bankruptcy  Act 

■•Whereas  the  State  of  California  has  en- 
acted laws  licensing  and  regulating  com- 
panies and  persons  engaged  In  the  business 
of  selling  various  types  of  Investments  to  the 
public  and  as  a  part  of  such  licensing  and 
regulation  the  State  law  authorizes  the  par- 
ticular licensing  and  regulating  agency  to 
take  possession  of  the  affairs  and  assets  of 
such  company  or  person  under  a  conserva- 
torship whenever  It  appears  that  the  licensee 
is  operating  contrary  to  law  or  Is  In  a 
hazardous  financial  condition;    and 

"Whereas  at  the  present  time  there  are 
some   11    trust   deed   Investment   companies 
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which  are  licensees  of  the  State,  and  In 
which  the  public  has  invested  millions  of 
dollars;  and 

"Whereas  these  companies  are  In  receiver- 
ship or  bankruptcy  under  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Bankruptcy  Act  (title  11,  United 
States  Code) ;  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  has  before  It  legislation  which, 
would  grant  the  agency  having  licensing 
Jurisdiction  over  trust  deed  companies  to 
take  possession  of  a  company  if  it  was  found 
to  be  operating  contrary  to  law  or  in  a 
hazardous  and  unsafe  financial  condition, 
for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  or  liquidat- 
ing the  company  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
funds  and  property  of  the  investing  public; 
and 

"Whereas  in  the  past,  under  similar  laws 
granting  conservatorship  and  liquidation 
authority  over  licensees  engaged  in  the  in- 
vestment of  the  public  money,  the  State  has 
been  ousted  of  its  conservatorship  and  Juris- 
diction by  the  licensee  company  petitioning 
for  relief  under  the  various  provisions  of  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Act;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  highly  desirable  and  bene- 
ficial that  State  agencies,  which  are  fully 
Informed  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
particular  business  of  a  licensee  and  are  able 
to  rehabilitate  or  liquidate  the  licensee, 
should  not  be  stopped  in  the  process  by  the 
intervention  of  Federal  authority  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  California  believes 
that  sucli  interruption  of  the  conservator- 
ship or  liquidation  proceedings  not  only  de- 
lays the  marshaling  of  assets  but  Increases 
the  cost  and  expenses  to  the  detriment  of 
both  creditors  and  investors  and  as  well  de- 
prives the  licensing  agency  of  applying  Its 
expert  knowledge  to  the  affairs  of  the  said 
licensees:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  respectfully 
memorialized  to  enact  appropriate  fimend- 
menta  to  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act  to 
exclude  from  the  provisions  of  that  act  «ny 
person  or  company  with  respect  to  which  the 
regulatory  laws  of  the  State  applicable  to 
the  biisiness  in  which  the  person  or  com- 
pany Is  engaged  provides  for  the  conservator- 
ship or  liquidation  of  the  licensed  business, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  court,  and 
over  which  the  conservatorship  authority  or 
liquidation  authority  is  being  exercised; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly la  hereby  directed  to  prepare  and 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Sutes,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  46 
"Joint    resolution    relative     to     urging    the 
Federal  Government  to  contlnua  to  permit 
employment  service  administrative  funds 
to  be  expended  for  classified  advertising  in 
the  operations  of  the  placement  service  of 
the  California  Department  of  Employment 
"Whereas  for  more  than  8  years  the  Cali- 
fornia    Department     of     Employment     has 
utilized  paid  classified  advertising  as  an  in- 
tegral   part    of    placement    operations    con- 
ducted under  the  uniform  national  system 
of    public    employment     offices     established 
under  Federal  law;  and 

"Whereas  the  effectiveness  of  such  activity 
and  the  resultant  benefit  to  individuals,  in- 
dustry, and  the  community  as  a  whole  far 
outweighs  costs  Involved,  particularly  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  suldltional 
free  public-service  advertising  It  has  tended 


to  cause  publishers  to  make  available  to  the 
department;  and 

"Whereas  this  method  of  communicating 
Job  opportunities  has  always  been  utilized 
in  California  only  to  a  modest  extent  involv- 
ing a  comparatively  minor  portion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenditures  connected  with 
placement  operations,  and  has  been  strictly 
limited  always  to  advertising  to  obtain  ap- 
plicants In  shortage  occupati  jus,  and  not  to 
advertise  Jobs  fnr  which  applicants  ar; 
available  from  the  active  applicntlon  file;  and 

"Whereas  the  filling  of  a  few  such  key 
Jobs  through  classified  advertising  has  fre- 
quently resulted  in  affecting  the  subsequent 
placement  of  substatnial  numbers  of  active 
file   applicants  in   related   positions;    and 

"Whereas  though  the  adniini.strative  ex- 
pense fur.cis  for  the  State's  placement  opera- 
tions are  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, they  are  in  fact  collected  from 
California  employers  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act;   and 

"Whereas  statements  contained  in  House 
Report  No.  392,  accompanying  proposed  legis- 
lation embodied  in  H.R.  7035,  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Department  of  Labor.  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 
Indicates  that  it  is  contemplated  that  mea- 
sures be  undertaken  to  impose  restrictions 
which  would  prohibit  expenditures  of  admin- 
istrative funds  for  such  classified  advertising: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

'Re.wlicd  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  urged  to  per- 
mit continuation  of  the  utilization  of  classi- 
fied advertising  as  an  integral  part  of  State 
placement  operations  in  the  national  sys- 
tem of  employment  offices,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  copit  s  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rep-  ' 
resenting  the  State  of  California." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  39 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  honoring  John  Muir 

"Whereas  the  year  1964  will  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  John  Muir,  one 
of  the  great  naturalists  of  our  Nation  and 
a  lifelong  advocate  of  the  need  to  preserve 
the  great  natural  resources  of  our  scenic 
forests  and  wilderness  areas;   and 

"Whereas  born  in  Scotland,  Juhn  Muir 
came  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age  and 
as  a  young  man  settled  in  18C8  in  California. 
the  State  he  later  came  to  call  his  home; 
and 

"Whereas  John  Muir  thereafter  spent  his 
life  exploring,  largely  on  foot,  the  mountain- 
ous and  wilderness  areas  of  California,  the 
United  States  and  Alaska  and  writing  stir- 
ring poetry  and  numerous  articles  and  books 
extolling  the  beauties  of  nature,  recount- 
ing his  ti-avels,  and  ."seeking  to  acquaint  his 
countrymen  with  the  great  inheritance  avail- 
able to  all  in  the  natural  resources  of  our 
scenic  forests  and  wilderness  areas;   and 

"Whereas  it  was  to  a  great  extent  through 
these  explorations  and  writings  of  John  Muir 
that  our  country  was  awakened  to  the  heri- 
tage of  our  great  forests  and  mountains  and 
the  great  need  for  national  parks  and  reser- 
vations to  preserve  all  these  for  future  gen- 
erations: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  {jointly  t .  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Postma.ster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  honor- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  John  Muir's 
death;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly   ha   directed    to    transmit   copies    of 


this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
I^resldent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
.Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Cahforniu  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Three  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"A-ssEMBLY  Joint  Resolution  33 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
into  law  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  use  of  the  airspace  above  and  below 
the  gradellne  of  highways  within  the  In- 
terstate System 

"Whereas  there  is  presently  pending  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  more  beneficial  use  of  the 
airspace  above  and  below  the  established 
Kradeline  of  highways  within  the  Interstate 
System;  and 

"Whereas  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  will  result  in  greater 
niiancial  benefits  to  the  State  of  California 
a  id  its  political  subdivisions  without  In  any 
way  Impairing  the  full  use  and  safety  of  the 
highways,  or  in  any  way  Interfering  with 
the  free  flow  of  traffic  on  the  Interstate 
System:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
respectfuUy  memorializes  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
into  law  the  legislation  to  authorize  the 
more  beneficial  use  of  the  airspace  above 
a:  d  below  the  gradelino  of  highways  within 
the  Interstate  System;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  o'  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 


"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  41 
"J  >lnt  resolution  relative  to  optimum  devel- 
opment of  the  Central  Valley  Basin  and 
San  Frani.sco  Bay  region  of  California.  In- 
cluding multipurpose  development  of  cer- 
tain watersheds  therein 

"Whereas  the  settled  policy  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  In  the  field  of  water  re- 
sources activities  and  basin  planning  is 
stated  repeatedly  In  the  symposium  of  31  re- 
ports of  the  Select  Committee  on  Natural 
Water  Resources.  United  States  Senate,  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  48, 
86th  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  in  Committee  Print  No.  15  of  said 
reports  It  is  specifically  stated  that,  "the  obvi- 
ous way  to  achieve  such  coordination  Is  to 
require  that  all  developments  within  a  basin 
shall  fit  .IS  nearly  as  possible  into  and  consti- 
tute an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  optimum  development  of  the  basin's 
resources.  This  concept  is  now  well  estab- 
lished and  the  Congres  has  taken  a  number 
of  steps  to  implement  it.  One  Important 
step  in  this  direction  is  the  efforts  the  Con- 
gres,s  has.  in  a  number  of  instances,  author- 
ized the  Federal  agencies  to  develop  overall 
plans  for  imp(jrtant  regions.  At  the  present 
time  comprehensive  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  being  completed  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  In 
full  cooperation  with  States  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  in  the  Delaware  and  Columbia 
River  Basins,  and  are  being  developed  for 
river  basins  in  the  Southeast,  and  for  the 
Texas  basins,  by  "study  commissions"  estab- 
lished by  Congress  for  the  purpose.  Such 
developments  Indicate  that  the  Congress  is 
willing  to  dT  it,s  part  to  Implement  the  con- 
cept of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  de- 
velopment plans';  and 


"Whereas  the  State  of  California  has  bene- 
fited greatly  In  past  years  from  the  co- 
ordinated activities  of  Federal  agencies  in  the 
construction  of  projects  to  control  floods, 
conserve  water,  and  to  provide  other  water- 
a.-y^oclated  benefits  as  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Department   of  the   Army;    and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  California  looks 
forward  to  continued  activity  by  these  two 
agencies  toward  the  fuller  development  of 
the  State's  water  resources;    and 

"Whereas  major  projects  such  as  the  San 
Luis  unit  have  been  authorized  for  con- 
struction by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
other  major  units  such  as  Auburn  Dam.  Fol- 
soni  south  unit,  arid  the  east  side  division 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  are  approach- 
ing   the    authorization    stage:    and 

"Whereas  virtually  no  multiple-purpose 
I)rojects  remain  to  be  constructed  in  Cali- 
fornia which  have  been  authorized  for  con- 
struction by  the  Corps  of  Engineers;   and 

■  Whereas  a  number  of  proposed  flood  con- 
trol and  water  development  projects  do  re- 
main in  California  which  may  be  susceptible 
of  development  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
the  upper  Sacramento  River.  Cache  Creek. 
the  Fre-sno  River.  Chowchilla  River,  Eel  River 
and  other  north  coa.ot  streams.  Cosumnes 
River,  and  streams  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area;   and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  throughout  the 
decades  has  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers the  tasks  of  planning  and  developing 
systems  of  public  works,  for  the  control  of 
floods  In  the  rivers  of  the  Nation;  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation  In  rivers,  canals, 
and  harbors  of  the  Nation;  for  the  protection 
of  riverbanks  and  coastal  shores;  for  the 
planning  of  highways  and  systems  of  trans- 
portation needed  for  the  military  defense  of 
the  Nation;  and  the  making  of  coordinated 
basin  plans  for  public  works:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Leglslatiu-e  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  and  provide 
funds  to  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  California  Department 
of  Water  Resources,  and  in  conjunction  with 
a  study  commission  and  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  to  make  studies  which  would 
lead  to  multipurpose  development  of  these 
basins;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers." 


"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  45 
'■Joint   resolution   relative    to   establishment 
of   a    Federal    water   pollution   control    re- 
search facility  in  California 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  considering  legislation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  several  reglcmal  laboratories  and  re- 
search facilities  for  ".he  conduct  of  technical 
Investigations,  experiments,  field  studies  and 
training  relative  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  water  pollution;    and 

"Whereas,  one  of  :5ald  research  facilities  Is 
to  be  located  In  the  southwestern  area,  and 
insofar  as  practicable,  said  facilities  are  to 
be  located  near  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  which  graduite  training  In  such  re- 
search might  be  carried  out;  and 

"Whereas  regional  research  facilities  are 
urgently  needed  to  supplement  the  activities 
of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 
Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  In  providing  tech- 


nical assistance  to  the  States  and  local  agen- 
cies on  the  mounting  problems  of  water 
pollution  control  and  water  resources  man- 
agement;   and 

"Whereas  it  Is  both  logical  and  desirable 
that  a  regional  research  facility  be  estab- 
lished In  California,  not  only  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  water  pollution  and  water 
quality  problems  in  this  State  but  also  for 
the  reason  that  California  agencies  have  been 
condvicting  a  substantial  p)ortlon  of  water 
pollution  control  lesearch  at  the  State  level; 
and 

•  W!iereas  California  is  one  of  the  areas 
of  the  United  Slates  in  which  the  problems 
of  water  quality  management  are  both 
critical  and  of  great  magnitude  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  State's  present  popula- 
tion of  over  15  million  Is  expected  to  almost 
double  in  the  next  20  years  and.  to  make 
possible  this  growth,  the  people  of  the  State 
last  year  voted  a  11,750  million  water  bond 
proposition  initiating  the  greatest  water  de- 
velopment project  ever  conceived  In  any 
State  of  the  Union;    and 

"Whereas  Ca:iforn;a  is  ideally  located  for 
studying  the  ground  water  quality  problems 
that  are  unique  to  the  Southwest,  since  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  ground  water  supplies 
are  developed  here  and  since  California  has 
been  the  forerunner  in  conserving  and  aug- 
menting water  resources  by  recharging 
ground  water  basins;  and 

"Whereas  ground  water  problems  associ- 
ated with  sea  water  Intrusion  also  can  be 
studied  in  California  for  the  reason  that  13 
ground  wa^er  basins  along  the  State's  coast- 
line already  have  been  damaged  by  the  en- 
croachment of  Faline  waters  and  other  basins 
are  now  being  threatened;  and 

"Whereas  California  has  the  added  geo- 
graphical advantage  of  being  situated  where 
studies  of  marine  waste  disposal  problems 
can  be  undertaken  since  two-thirds  Df  the 
State's  sewage  and  Industrial  wastes  are 
discharged  into  ocean  waters  :  and 

"Whereas  the  State  has.  In  the  Unl^-erslty 
of  California,  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing that  provides  graduate  education  ,n  the 
fields  of  research  to  be  carried  out  In  the 
proposed   regional  research   facilities;    and 

•  Whereas  the  extent  of  said  university's 
educational  and  research  activities  la  the 
field  of  water  pollution  control  Is  docu- 
mented by  the  following  facts: 

"(1)  It  has  the  oldest  sanitary  engineer- 
ing program  on  the  west  coast,  with  the 
largest  full-time  academic  staff  In  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  number  of  resident  grad- 
uate students,  and  the  largest  number  of 
sanitary    engineers    working    for   doctorates; 

"(2)  It  has  the  Nation's  most  extensive 
academic  research  program  In  the  field  of 
water  pollution  control,  operating  research 
laboratories  with  a  paid  staff  of  115  ard  un- 
dertaking over  $750,000  annually  on  research 
studies.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  waste 
water  reclamation,  marine  waste  diiiposal. 
ground  water  pollution  problems,  and  wa^ste 
treatment  processes; 

"(3  I  It  has  a  school  of  public  healtli  with 
Internationally  recognized  competence  In  the 
field  of  radiological  health  sciences — i  field 
of  Increasing  significance  In  water  pollution 
control  programs;  and 

"Whereas  a  research  facility  locate<l  near 
the  University  of  California  would  be  able 
not  only  to  draw  upon  a  large  reser^■oir  of 
academic  personnel  and  graduate  stidents 
but  would  also  benefit  from  the  exiensive 
research  being  conducted  by  the  university 
In  the  fields  of  water  pollution  control  and 
water  resources  management:  Now,  therefore. 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Seriate  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  tc  enact 
legislation  establishing  regional  wat<;r  pol- 
lution control  research  facilities  and  to  lo- 


cate one  of  these  facilities  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  ordered  to  lie  en  the 
tabic  : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  40 

"Jo'nt  resolutii  n  relative  to  Project  Mohoie 

"Whereas  the  drilling  barge  Ca.^,<:  1.  named 
after  the  Continental  Union,  Shell,  and  Su- 
perior Oil  Cos.  which  were  respousibe 
for  its  construction,  and  now  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Global  Marine  Exploration 
Co..  recently  successfully  drilled  in  the 
deepest  ocean  depths  ever  achieved  and 
oprned  new  vistas  for  exploring  the  earth 
and  its  origin,  and  thus  vindicating  the 
dedicated  scientists  who  conceived  this  dar- 
ing and  improbable  object;  and 

"Whereas  this  unprecedented  drilling  took 
place  ac  part  of  a  scientific  project  called 
Mohoie  under  the  able  sponsorship,  guid- 
ance, and  direction  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Global  Marine  Exploration 
Co  ;   and 

"V.'hereas  some  of  the  major  achievements 
of  this  scientific  experiment  included  the 
unusual  engineering  design  of  the  ship  which 
made  Project  Mohoie  ix>6sible  in  the  first 
place,  the  positioning  of  the  ship  in  a  sta- 
tionary spot  on  the  ocean  through  an  Intri- 
cate system  of  radar  and  sonar  buoys,  the 
completion  of  permanent  undersea  anchored 
buoys  at  depths  of  12.000  feet,  the  securing 
in  place  of  12,000  feet  of  drill  pipe  In  the 
ocean  through  the  device  of  a  guide  shoe 
assembly  which  prevents  bending  In  the  pipe 
at  the  surface,  and  the  gathering  of  cores 
from  the  earth's  ocean  bottom;  and 

"Whereas  the  success  of  this  scientific 
gamble  was  brought  about  only  through  the 
untiring  and  coordinated  efforts,  the  tech- 
nical ingenuity,  and  the  courageous  faith  of 
the  many  scientists  who  participated  In  this 
extraordinary  achievement;  and 

"Whereas  the  knowledge  gained  from 
ocean  sediments  alone  will  greatly  enhance 
our  understanding  of  the  history  of  the 
oceans,  climatic  changes,  and  the  evolution 
of  life,  and  Project  Mohoie  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  scientific  undertakings  of  modern 
times,  for  it  will  probe  Into  new  and  totally 
unknrwn  regions  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  scientists'  goal  Is  to  drill  a 
hole  all  the  way  down  to  where  the  light 
crust  of  the  planet  rests  on  Its  dense  mantle, 
known  as  the  Moho,  after  Andrija  Mohoro- 
vicic.  a  Yugoslav  who  discovered  it  In  1909  by 
a  brilliant  analysis  of  earthquake  vibrations; 
and 

•Whereas  drilling  through  the  sea  Is  the 
only  feasible  way  of  reaching  the  Moho.  and 
the  result  of  reaching  the  Moho  should  bring 
back  cores  of  ages-old  material  rich  In  Infor- 
mation about  the  earth's  beginnings  and  its 
structure:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
legislature  highly  commends  and  congrat- 
ulates the  many  scientists,  workers,  and 
members  of  the  petroleum  Industry  who 
made  this  achievement  possible,  and  ex- 
presses its  deep  interest  and  encouragement 
in  the  furtherance  of  Project  Mohoie;  and 
be   it   further 

"Resolved.  That  the  legislature  respect- 
fully urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
support  Project  Mohoie  so  that  the  scientists 
may  achieve  their  ultimate  goal;  and  be  it 
further 
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"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations: 

"Senate  Resolution  202 

"Resolution   relating    to    a   Federal    fish 
hatchery  in  Nevada 

"Whereas  a  prop>os€d  flsh  h.  tchery  In 
Douglas  County.  Nev.,  would  provide  fish  for 
planting  not  only  in  Nevada  but  all  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain 
Range;  and 

"Whereas  this  area  presently  is  used  by 
thousands  of  Californlans  and  Nevadans  for 
public  recreation  but  is  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  proper  fishing  facilities  due  to 
the  lack  of  adequate  hatchery  production  in 
certain  areas;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  budget  as  adopted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  presently 
provides  for  1150,000  for  the  start  of  a  flsh 
hatchery  project  in  this  area:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
appropriate  sufficient  money  to  commence 
the  construction  of  a  flsh  hatchery  project 
In  Douglas  County.  Nev..  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  California  and 
Nevada;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate transmit  suitably  prepared  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in   the  Congress   of  the   United   States." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Resolution  412 

"Resolution  relative  to  H.R.  1774 

"Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  present 
session,  H.R.  1774,  by  the  Honorable  Chet 
HoLDTELD.  Representative,  19th  District  of 
California;  and 

"Whereas  HJl.  1774  would  amend  section 
312  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
so  as  to  provide  that  any  person  who  has 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  20  years  and  is 
over  50  years  of  age  may  take  his  examination 
for  citizenship  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try of  his  origin;  and 

"Whereas  this  would  liberalize  a  provision 
In  this  act  which  permits  a  person  to  take 
his  examination  for  American  citizenship  in 
the  language  of  his  country  of  origin  if  he 
were  50  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  act;  and 

"Whereas  this  bill  is  supported  by  many 
worthwhile  groups  and  Individuals  in  Cali- 
fornia, including  the  Catholic  Labor  In- 
stitute. East  Los  Angeles  Branch,  and  the 
Community  Services  Organization,  and  would 
be  a  beneficial  change  in  the  law  enabling 
many  longtime  residents  of  the  United 
States  to  become  citizens  and  thereby  par- 
ticipate more  fully  in  the  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  life  in  a  democracy:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Assembly  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  California  docs  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  H.R.  1774  into 
law;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly IB  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  Honorable  Chet  Holitield. 
Congressman,  19th  District,  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  U.S.  Senate  from  California, 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 


and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

The  petition  of  Jolin  F.  Drac  and  William 
Kona,  of  Chicago,  111.,  relating  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  self-determination  to  the 
Slovakia  and  Its  Slovak  people;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


CENTENNIAL  OBSERVANCE  OF  EN- 
ACTMENT OP  THE  HOMESTEAD 
ACT— RESOLUTION  OF  NEBRASKA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7,  1961.  my  colleague  from  Nebra.ska 
[Mr.  Curtis!  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  provides  for  the  observance 
next  year  of  the  centennial  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Homestead  Act.  The  joint 
resolution  is  highly  meritorious  and  ap- 
propriate, as  perhaps  no  piece  of  Federal 
legislation  conti-ibuted  more  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West  and  to  the  recov- 
ery of  the  Nation  following  4  years  of 
civil  strife  than  did  the  Homestead  Act. 
signed  into  law  by  President  Lincoln  on 
May  20,  1862. 

I  joined  my  colleague  in  cosponsonng 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  98  and  express 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  passed  in  timely 
fashion  at  this  session  of  Congress.  Ne- 
braska has  a  special  interest  in  the  cen- 
tennial because  the  first  homestead  en- 
tryman  is  located  near  Beatrice  in  Gage 
County,  Nebr.  On  June  19,  1961,  the 
Nebraska  State  Legislature  adopted  a 
resolution  supporting  this  measure  to- 
gether with  S.  2027.  which  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  a  series  of  stamps  com- 
memorating the  100th  annivei'sary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Homestead  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Legislative  Resolu- 
tion 40  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and,  under  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolltion  40 

Whereas  the  year  1962  Is  the  centennial  of 
tlie  Homesteai'.l  Act.  and 

Whereas  tho  monument  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  the  Nation's  first  homestead 
entryman  is  located  near  Beatrice.  Nebr.: 
Now,  therefore.  t>€  it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in   72d  session  assembled: 

1.  That  the  Members  of  Congress  are  here- 
by memorialized  to  support  the  bills  In  Con- 
gress directing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  deslj;nate  the  Homestead  Centen- 
nial In  the  year  1962,  and  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  com- 
memorative stamp  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Homestead  Act. 

2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  legislature  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  St'nate  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  each  Member  from 
Nebraska  In  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 


RESOLUTION  OP  KANSAS  CONFER- 
ENCE STTJDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARI;SON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Conference  Student  Association, 
which   is   composed   of    representatives 


from  religious  sponsored  colleges  in 
Kansas,  at  its  spring  meeting  adopted  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  Peace  Corps 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Kansas  Conference  Student  Association, 
containing  the  resolution  be  made  a  part 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

K.^NSAs  Conference 
Student  Association. 

Ju'ie  16.  1961. 
Mr.  Frank  Carlson, 
US  Senator. 
US  Congress.  Washington.  DC 

Hon-.  Mr.  Carlson:  The  Kansas  Confer- 
ence Student  Association  in  its  spring  1961 
conference,  with  delegates  from  Baker  Uni- 
versity. Bethel  College,  College  of  Kmporla, 
Friends  Univer.slty.  McPherson  College.  Ot- 
tawa University.  S».)uthwestern  College  and 
Sterling  College,  recommended  the  continu- 
ation of  plans  for  and  support  through  Con- 
gress of  the  Peace  Corps  program. 

We  support  the  following  Peace  Corps 
philo*jphy : 

That  U.S.  citizens  be  sent  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  underdeveloped  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  underdeveloped 
countries  help  themselves,  emphasizing  aca- 
demic fulfillment  and  technical  skill  while 
omitting  political  and  cultural  issues. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  E.  Lansdowne. 

President. 


CONTROL     OP     RAILROAD     PIGGY- 
BACKING—PETITION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
i-eceived  a  petition  signed  by  575  mem- 
bers of  Local  Union  147.  Over  the  Road, 
City  Transfer  Drivers.  Helpers.  Dock- 
men  L  Warehousemen,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
in  support  of  legislation  to  control  rail- 
road piggybacking.  The  petition  reads 
as  follows: 

We.  the  undersigned,  depend  on  the  truck- 
ing !ndustr>'  for  our  livelihood.  Piggyback- 
ing has  become  a  menace  to  our  industry 
through  low  rates  granted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  approved  by 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
petition  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commeice  to  be  made  a  matter  of  record 
in  the  consideration  of  the  bills  now  be- 
fore that  committee  on  this  subject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armt  .  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H  R.  5490.  An  act  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
t'.\c  p.artlcipatlon  in  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  498). 

By  Mr  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  4324.  An  act  to  provide  uniformity 
In  certain  conditions  of  entitlement  to  re- 
enlistment  bonuses  under  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  and  for  other  pur- 
pQ.«;es  (  Rept.  No.  499) . 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H  R  845.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  special 


1961 

pension  payable  to  «; 
the  Med  ill  of  Honor, 
(Rept.  No.  500). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Lo 
nilttee  on  Finance,  w 

H  R  879.  An  act  to 
States  Code,  to  provit 
dLsabillty  compensat! 
poses  (Rept.  No.  501 ). 
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rtaln  persons  awarded 
.%nd  for  other  purposes 

aislana.  from  the  Com- 
th  amendments: 
amend  title  38.  United 
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WHEAT  REFERENDUM— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  (  S.  REPT.  NO.  502  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
o.';ti-y.  I  report  an  original  joint  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  it?  immediate  consid- 
eration. This  resolution  would  simply 
extend  the  latest  date  for  holding  the 
wheat  referendum  from  July  25  to  Au- 
gust 26.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Foresti-y  is  busily  engaged  at  the 
present  time  in  attempting  to  produce 
a  wheat  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
request  was  for  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  he  stated  by 
title. 

The  joint  resolution  ^S.J.  Res.  116' 
was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title  and 
the  second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  338  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjiutment  Act  cf  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following;  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  hereof,  the  referendum  wltli 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quot.-^  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  yenr  beginning  July 
1.  1962.  may  be  cor.ciiicted  not  later  than 
August  26.  1961." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  makes  his 
explanation,  is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect that  the  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  a 
1-year  wheat  program  is  such  that  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  a  postponement 
of  the  referendum  date  in  order  actually 
to  make  that  program  effective  and 
feasible,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  joint 
resolution,  on  which  the  Senator  has 
asked  for  immediate  consideration,  pro- 
poses nothing  more  than  the  postpone- 
ment of  that  date? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Under  the  law,  as  Senators  know, 
the  referendimi  mui.t  be  held  not  later 
than  July  25.  The  joint  resolution  ad- 
vances the  date  to  August  26.  That  is 
the  only  change  male.  As  I  said,  it  is 
likely — in  fact,  I  hope  it  will  be  so — that 
the  committee  will  report  a  wheat  bill 
to  the  Senate  next  week. 

So  it  is  important  that  the  date  for 
the  referendum  be  extended  from  July 
25  to  August  26.  in  order  that  the  ref- 
erendum may  be  submitted  under  the 
regiilar  procedure.  This  is  impoilant  in 
connection  with  the  wheat  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  the  joint  resolution 
had  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
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of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  have  just  now 
entered  the  Chamber.  Do  I  corn?ctly 
understand  that  the  joint  resolution 
purpoi'ts  to  do  nothing  except  advance 
the  date  for  the  referendum,  which,  un- 
le.ss  the  date  for  holding  it  is  advanced. 
is  to  be  held  in  the  latter  part  of  July? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  In 
other  words,  under  the  law.  the  referen- 
dum should  be  held  not  later  than  July 
25.  This  joint  resolution  will  extend  the 
date  to  August  26:  that  is  all  it  will  do. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAFtLSON.  I  certainly  shall  not 
object  to  immediate  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution,  because  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  referendujn 
to  be  held.  But  I  urge  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  give  sei'i- 
ous  thoucht  to  the  desirability  of  not 
reporting  to  the  Senate  any  measure 
which  would  require  a  cut  in  the  wheat 
acreage  this  year.  I  make  that  recom- 
mendation based  on  the  production  this 
year  and  on  the  drought  which  is  oc- 
curring in  some  of  the  great  wheat - 
pi'oducing  States.  In  addition,  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  importance 
of  wheat  in  connection  with  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  which  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  programs  our 
counti-y  has  in  connection  with  the  im- 
provement of  international  conditions. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
knows,  this  year  we  have  exported  ap- 
proximately 675  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  our  domestic  consumption  is  625 
million  bushels.  In  other  words,  this  is 
the  first  time  in  our  history  when  we 
have  expKDi-ted  more  wheat  than  we  have 
used  domestically.  I  believe  it  im]X)r- 
tant  in  connection  with  both  the  domes- 
tic situation  and  our  international  pro- 
gram that  the  committee  give  serious 
corusideration  to  the  necessity  of  making 
no  cut  this  year  in  the  wheat  acreage. 
In  that  respect,  I  refer  again  to  the  im- 
portance of  that  matter  in  cormection 
with  our  international  relations.  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  that  situation;  but  I  did  not  wish  this 
oppK)rtunity  to  pass  without  making  some 
reference  to  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  knows  that  our  com- 
mittee is  giving  thought  to  that  matter. 
As  soon  as  the  wheat  bill  is  reported  to 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  will  see  that  the 
committee  did  take  into  account  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution? 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  116)  wasccmsidered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tiiird 
time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  explanation 
of  the  joint  resolution  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUovrs: 

This  re'^olu'.ion  would  extend  the  time 
within  which  the  1962  wheat  marketing 
quota  may  be  held  until  Augvist  26.  1961. 
The  national  mrirketlng  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1962, 
w.is  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  May  10.  19G1  (26  F.R.  4143).  Section 
336  of  the  Agricultural  AdJ\istment  Act  of 
1938.  .'\s  amended,  requires  that  a  referendum 
with  respect  to  such  marketing  quota  be  held 
not  later  than  July  25,  1961.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  tiiere  is  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress legislation  which  would  affect  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat,  it  Is  Important  that  the 
time  within  which  the  referendum  must  be 
conducted  be  extended  In  order  that  wheat 
producers  will  know  at  the  time  they  vote 
the  'vpe  of  program  which  will  be  In  effect 

CHANGES    IN    FXISTING    LAW 

In  compH.'^nce  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  Italic 
existing  l;iw  in  which  no  change  Is  proposed 
is  shown  in  roman)  : 

AGRICn.Tt.-RAL    ADJUSTMENT   ACT    OF    1938 

Sec.  336.  Between  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  any  proclamation  of  any  national  market- 
ing quota  for  wheat  and  July  25.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret 
ballot,  of  farmers  who  will  be  subject  to  the 
quota  specified  therein  to  determine  whether 
such  farmers  favor  or  oppose  such  quota. 
If  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting 
in  the  referendum  oppose  such  quota,  tlie 
Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
Eurh  quoUa.  by  proclamation  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  national  marketing  quotas 
with  respect  to  wheat.  Noticithstanding 
any  other  provision  hereof,  the  referendum 
with  rcf^pcct  tJ  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July  1.  1963,  may  he  conducted  not  later 
t^an  A-ugu<t  26,  1961. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
i-ef erred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S  2199.  A  bill  to  permit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain construction  tools  actuated  by  explosive 
charges  In  construction  activity  on  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By   Mr.   GOLDWATER: 

S.2200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benarsi 
D5»8s  and  wife.  Gyano  Peganyee  Dass;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  2201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Tor  reim- 
bursement of  services  performed  at  special 
places,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Labor   and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goldwater  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BOOOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware) : 

S.  2203.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jen 
Chlu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  2203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jozef  Budny; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2204.  A  bill  to  increase  U.S.  productivity 
in  the  national  interest  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual  worker  and  businessman, 
by  promoting  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  labor  and  management, 
encouragement  of  public  responsibility  in 
the  private  economy,  and  maximization  of 
technical  and  managerial  progress,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  Peace  Production 
Board  and  the  stipport  of  local  and  indus- 
trywide boards;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.wits  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER : 

3.2205.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Joefine 
Lepschi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  2206.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
development  of  lakes  at  Winnebago  and 
Snyder  Bends,  on  the  Missouri  River,  for  rec- 
reational purposes,  and  to  conduct  the  neces- 
sary construction  therefor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

S.  2207.  A  bill  to  amend  section  117(b) 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relative  to  scholarship  and  fellowship 
grants;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced    the    first   above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  2208.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Su-Fen 
Chen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   YOUNG   of    North    Dakota:  ' 

S.  2209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  assist  in  the  controlling  of  grass- 
hoppers on  conservation  reserve  acreage  un- 
der certain  conditions:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and   Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (  for  Mr.  Bvrdick)  ; 

S.  2210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  treat  as  an  in- 
voluntary conversion  the  sale  of  livestock 
on  account  of  drought  during  1961  and  to 
treat  any  gain  from  such  sales  ac  capital 
gain;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER : 

S.T.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referendum 
with  respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July    1,    1962;    considered   and    passed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellender  when 
he  reported  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading. » 


ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
REIMBURSEMENT  OF  SERVICES 
PERFORMED  AT  SPECIAL  PLACES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
services  performed  at  special  places,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  5 
days  so  that  any  Senator  who  may  wish 
to  do  so  may  cosponsor  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  bill  tS.  2201 )  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  re- 
imbursement of  services  performed  at 
special  places,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mi*.  Goldw.ater,  was  re- 


PEACE  PRODUCTION  BOARD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  25-membcr  Peace  Production 
Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2204 »  to  increase  United 
States  productivity  in  the  national  in- 
tercut and  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dividual worker  and  busines.sman.  by 
promotine:  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment, encouragement  of  public  responsi- 
bility in  the  private  economy,  and  maxi- 
mization of  technical  and  managerial 
progre.sp,  through  the  establislmient  of  a 
Peace  Production  Board  and  the  support 
of  local  and  industrywide  boards,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  during 
World  War  II,  in  order  to  assure  the 
most  effective  mobilization  of  our  re- 
sources, we  established  a  War  Produc- 
tion Board.  With  the  stakes  as  high 
and  the  problems  of  mobilization  even 
more  crucial  in  what  is  technically 
peacetime,  I  propose  today  that  we  es- 
tablish a  Peace  Production  Board  who.se 
job  it  would  be  to  forge  all  of  our  coun- 
try's resources  into  an  all-out  effort  to 
decisively  win   the   economic   cold   war. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  under  present  international  con- 
ditions, to  require  the  most  effective 
mobilization  and  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  all  elements  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductive forces — the  urgency  of  the  need 
is  analogous  to  its  urgency  in  war 

The  Peace  Production  Board's  objec- 
tives would  be  to  accelerate  national 
productivity  by:  Promoting  cooperative 
labor-management  relations;  developing 
the  fullest  use  of  manpower  and  ma- 
chine power;  eliminating  featherbedding 
in  both  management  and  labor;  estab- 
lishing better  procedures  to  avoid  na- 
tional emergency  work  stoppages: 
achieving  maximum  employment:  re- 
ducing waste  and  absenteeism:  promot- 
ing sound  wage  and  price  policies;  fos- 
tering higher  worker  morale:  dealing 
with  problems  of  workers  and  manage- 
ment adversely  affected  by  automation 
or  relocation  of  industries. 

The  Board  would  be  authorized  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
regarding  legislation  for  standby  price 
and  wage  controls  to  be  ased  during 
periods  of  emergency. 

I  hasten  t«  point  out  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  controls  and  allocations 
or  wages  and  price  ceilings  and  the  oth- 
er wartime  indicia  of  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion as  we  did  in  the  War  Production 
Board.  We  are  talking  about  extended — 
perhaps  decades  long — efforts  to  mar- 
shal as  nearly  as  possible  within  the  con- 
fines of  peacetime  operation  the  full 
productive  capacity  of  our  Nation  for 
the  victory  of  freedom  against  commu- 
nism, under  the  patriotic  impetus  that 
a  Peace  Production  Board  could  give. 


Chaiiman  Khrushchev  recently  com- 
pared the  United  States  to  a  wornout 
runner  living  on  its  past  performance 
He  also  predicted  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  outproduce  the  United  States  by 
1970.  Last  week,  President  Kennedy 
wi-sely  accepted  this  challenge  and  in- 
vited the  U.S.S.R.  to  engage  us  in  this 
peaceful  competition.  The  President 
:^poke  confidently  of  our  ability  to  in- 
crease our  productive  development.  But 
is  this  to  be  another  case  where  we  have 
only  brave  words  but  no  deeds;  ringing 
rhetoric  but  no  decisive  leadership  or 
creative  boldness? 

Unlike  the  utterances  he  made  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  the  President  now 
seems  to  be  saying  that  the  United 
States  is  not  imperiled  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  U.S.S.R.  productivity.  Last 
week,  the  President  said : 

If  our  growth  rate  is  increased  to  even 
4  J  percent,  which  is  well  within  our  capa- 
bility, it  is  my  Judgment  that  the  Soviet, 
Union  will  not  outproduce  the  United  Stales 
at  any  lime  in  the  20th  century. 

In  the  first  place,  this  administraiion 
has  come  up  with  no  programs  to  in- 
.'-ure  that  the  U.S.  growth  rate  will  rise 
4' J  percent.  And  second,  the  experts 
say  that  if  we  take  away  consumer  goods. 
Soviet  production  could  outrun  the 
United  States  by  1970. 

Indeed,  a  Government  study  has  re- 
ported that  as  the  result  of  Soviet  em- 
phat>is  on  its  total  investment  in  in- 
dustry, the  U.S.S.R.  achieved  parity  of 
annual  industrial  investment  in  1958  and 
has  subsequently  outstripped  the  United 
States.  This  study  has  warned  that  un- 
less US.  industrial  investment  shows  a 
significant  increase  by  the  mid-1960s, 
the  Soviet  industrial  investment  pro- 
gram will  be  double  that  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  face  of  this  formidable  chal- 
lenge, it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  as  peace  leader  of  the 
free  world  to  require  the  most  effective 
mobilization  and  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  tlie  Nation's  working  force. 

We  are  today  trying  to  wage  this 
stru'..4gle  restricted  by  problems  that  have 
prevented  this  country  from  applying  its 
full  potential  to  the  economic  struggle 
witli  the  Communist  bloc. 

Our  industrial  plant  led  by  steel  pro- 
duction is  estimated  to  be  underutilized 
by  30  percent.  Last  year  20  million 
man-dnys  of  work  were  lost  as  the  result 
of  labor-management  disputes.  The 
Nation  recently  has  been  shocked  by  dis- 
closures of  featherbedding  in  the  mis- 
sile ba.-jc  building  program,  which  has 
resulted  in  132,872  man-days  lost  in  the 
last  5  years — an  example  of  the  sort  of 
make-work  arrangements  that  impose, 
where  they  do  occur,  undue  restrictions 
on  automation  and  efficiency,  that  dan- 
gerously slow  our  production  rate  and 
unduly  increase  costs.  Also,  feather- 
bedding  in  management,  disregard  of 
the  antitrust  laws  and  of  business  ethics, 
nepotism,  excessive  expense  account,s, 
and  inertia  have  reduced  our  production 
growth  and  our  competitive  position. 

Aside  froir  this  waste,  nearly  5  mil- 
lion Americans  who  want  to  work  are 
unemployed  today — and  much  of  this 
imemployment  is  being  accepted  as  prac- 
tically permanent. 
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Every  time  the  United  States  has  a 
recession,  the  Soviet  Union  gains  in  the 
economic  struggle.  Our  Government 
has  reported,  for  example,  of  the  46  per- 
centage points  that  the  U  S.S.R.  gained 
in  total  annual  investment  in  production 
facilitie:  from  1950  to  1959.  20  points 
were  gained  dunni^  ine  recession  years  of 
VJbA  and  1958. 

I  believe  Amencans  mu.st  face  tlie  fact 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  win  the  decisive 
cold  war  unless  we  deal  with  deficiencies 
that  hav  been  slowing  the  US.  produc- 
tivity lite  in  costs  raid  in  efficiency. 

Under  my  bill  the  Board  would  be 
compri-sed  of  tiie  Vice  Pre"=idcnt  as 
Chairman;  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Agriculture.  Conmerce.  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  the  At- 
torney General;  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Ac  ministration;  also, 
four  members  from  business;  four  m.em- 
bers  from  labor;  two  members  from  agri- 
cultural management;  tv.o  members 
from  acricultural  Ir.bor;  a  labor-man- 
agement expert;  and  three  representa- 
tives of  the  public. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Board  to 
form  labor-manage:nent-nubl:c  boards 
on  a  plant,  commuiiity.  regional,  or  in- 
dustry basis  to  acliicve  its  objectives. 
The  Board  would  al=;o  be  empowered  to 
develop  apprenticeship,  trainintr,  and 
other  programs  for  employee  and  man- 
agemen*;  education  to  develop  more  di- 
versified skills;  formulate  programs  to 
reduce  waste  and  absenteei<=m;  aid  in 
the  revision  of  building  codes,  zoning 
regulations,  and  otlier  local  ordinances 
to  keep  them  responsive  to  changing 
economic  condition;;;  provide  for  ade- 
quate Iransportatior.  for  the  labor  force; 
promote  employee  safety  and  health; 
encourage  courses  ir.  industrial  relations 
ir  colleges;  develop  productive  incentive 
programs;  and  disseminate  technical  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECono,  as 
follows : 

\  bill  to  increase  United  States  productivity 
in  the  national  interest  and  for  the  benefit 
uf  the  individual  worker  ajid  businessman, 
by  promoting  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation    between    labor    and    manage- 
ment, encouragement  of  public  responsibil- 
ity in  the  private  economy,  and  mnximiza- 
tion  of  technical  and  managerial  progresf, 
through    the    establishment    of    a    Peace 
Production  Bonrd  and  the  Bupport  of  local 
:ind  industrywide  boards. 
Ef    it   enacted    by    the   Senate    and   House 
('/   Rcprc.^cntativrs  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congras  af'.^emblcd.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the    Peace  Production  Act  of 
1961". 

concre.s.si'jn.\l  finding 
Sec.  2.  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  national  irucrest  requires  a  produc- 
tivity drive  in  order  to  meet  the  continuing 
re.tiponslbllities  of  the  United  States  for  the 
development  of  Its  own  domestic  economic 
strength  and  that  of  the  free  world;  and  in 
order  to  meet  the  threat  of  the  growli:g  and 
figgressive  Communi.st-bloc  economic  power. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  major 
problems  facing  such  a  national  productivity 
drive  are  an  unacceptable  rate  of  chronic  un- 


employment, the  underutilizatlon  of  pro- 
duction faculties,  a  too  frequent  Incidence 
of  recessions,  and  the  inadequacy  of  means 
for  resolving  labor-management  dispute;!  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  production  vital  tci  the 
national  economy.  The  Congress  dec. ares 
that  efforts  to  achieve  success  In  a  national 
productivity  drive  will  be  advanced  through 
the  acceler:\tion  of  automation,  the  elln  Ina- 
tlon  of  featherbedding  in  both  management 
and  labor,  the  reduction  of  absenteeism,  the 
estabiishmcnt  of  better  procedures  to  f.vold 
i;atianal  emcrpency  work  stoppages,  anc;  the 
promotion  of  iilg'"»cr  morale,  which  can  best 
be  achieved  through  cooperative  action 
among  labor,  management,  farmers,  volun- 
tary organlzatl'^ns,  consumers,  and  all  l?ve!s 
of  government,  while  preserving  the  ti'adi- 
tlonal  areas  of  responsibility  and  interest  of 
each.  The  Congrers  also  declares  that  it  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  uader 
present  international  conditions  to  rec.uire 
the  most  effective  mobilization  and  the  max- 
imum utilization  of  all  elements  of  the  Na- 
tion's prodiicthe  forces. 

PE.ACE    PEODCCTION    BOARD 

Si:c.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  executive  branch  an  Independent  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  "Peace  ProdU(tlon 
Board"  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Board'),  which  shall  be  composec  of 
twenty-five  members  as  foUows: 

(ll  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
.States,  who  shall  be  tlie  Chairman  of  the 
Bu..rd. 

(2i  T'AC  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  thi'  At- 
torney Genera!;  the  Secretary  of  Agrlrul'.ure; 
thp  .Secretary  of  Commerce;  the  Secretary  of 
Labor;  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
find  Welfare;  and  the  Administrator  o:'  the 
.'^maU  Bu.'^ine'^s  Administration; 

(.T  )  Four  niembers  who  shall  be  represent.'! - 
t!ve  of  mana'.;cmcnt  In  large  and  small  dusI- 
n^^ses  (as  defined  by  the  Small  Buslnes.-;  Ad- 
ministration) in  manufacturing  and  service 
Industries    (Including   transportation); 

(4)  Four  members  who  Fhall  be  representa- 
tive of  labor  organizations  in  such  Irdus- 
trler; 

(5  I  Two  members  who  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  m.magenient  in  extractive  and  agri- 
cultural Indu.'^trlrs; 

(6)  Two  members  who  shall  be  represcnta- 
t!\e  of  labor  organizations  In  stich  Indus' rlc.^: 

(7)  Two  members  who  are  recognized  ex- 
perts in  labor-management  relations,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  acaccmic 
field;  and 

(8)  Three  members  shall  be  representative 
of  the  general  public,  and  who  shall  be  se- 
lected without  regard  to  any  Interest  or  con- 
nection they  may  have  with  any  of  the  fore- 
going area.«;. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  referred  to  in 
paraeraphs  (3)  to  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
he  apix)inted  by  the  President  for  terms  of 
six  years,  except  that  of  the  members  first 
appointed  six  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  two  years,  six  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  four  years,  and  six  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  six  years.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled 
In  the  s:\iT.e  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ments, except  that  a  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  his  predecessor  shi.ll  be 
ap;xilntcd  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
such  term. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  four 
limes  c.ich  year  at  such  tim.es  as  it  sha:i  de- 
termine or  at  the  call  of  the  President.  A 
quorum  shall  consist  of  thirteen  mcmhi^rs. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  referred  to  in 
paratrraphs  (3)  to  (8)  of  sub.sectlon  (n) 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  S.'iO 
per  diem  while  performing  services  for  the 
Board,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  In 
connection  with  attendance  at  meetings  of 
the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  tran.sportation 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 


at  the  rate  prescribed  by,  or  established 
pursuant  to,  section  3  of  the  Administrative 
Expense  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (5  U.S  C. 
73b-2 I . 

(el  Tlie  President  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  an  Executive  Director  cf  the  Board 
The  Executive  Director  shall  be  the  principal 
fxeculive  officer  of  the  Board  and  shall  be 
I  r.id  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  p^r 
nnnum.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point. In  accordance  With  the  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion in  acccrdr.nco  with  the  Classification 
Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  of  such  other  ofHcers 
and    employees    as   may    be   necessary. 

If)  With  tht  consent  of  the  heads  of  other 
rffp-^rtments  and  artencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  B-f'.rd  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  such  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  carrying  out  Us 
functions  under  this  Act.  Such  departments 
vnd  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Board 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  for  such 
purjwse. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  transmit  to  the  Presl- 
der.tand  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  of 
us  activities  under  this  Act. 

objecti\t:s  or  board 
Sec.    4.  It   shall   be   the   objective    of   the 
Board — 

(1)  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  labor, 
man-ngcmc'-.t.  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and 
promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
general  welfare,  toward  the  implemeiitation 
of  the  national  policy  declared  In  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  to  create  and  maintain 
"conditions  tmder  which  there  will  be  afford- 
ed nseftil  employment  activities,  Including 
self-employment,  for  those  willing  and  seek- 
ing to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production.  and  purchasing 
power"; 

(2)  to  promote  i)eaceful  labor-m.anage- 
mcnt  relations; 

(.3)  to  promote  free  and  re.sponsible  col- 
lective bargaining: 

(4)  to  promote  sound  wage  and  price  pol- 
icies; 

( 5 )  to  promote  a  climate  of  cooperation 
and  understanding  between  labor  and  man- 
agement and  the  community,  and  the  rec- 
ognition by  labor  and  management  of  the 
public  Interest  In  harmonious  labor-manage- 
ment relations; 

(6)  to  promote  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  worker  morale  and  to  enlist 
co.Timunity  Interest  In  Increasing  produc- 
tivity and  reducing  wast*  and  absenteeism; 

(7)  to  promote  the  more  eflfective  tise  of 
labor  and  management  personnel  in  the  in- 
Interest  of  increased  productivity; 

(8»  to  stimulate  programs  through  which 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  indi- 
\idual  workers  and  of  management  pt-rsonnel 
adversely  aiTected  by  automation  cr  other 
technological  change  or  the  relocation  of  in- 
dustries may  be  ameliorated;  and 

(9)  to  promote  policies  designed  to  insure 
that  Amerlc.'in  products  are  competitive  in 
world  markets. 

rvNCTiONS  or  board 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  section  4,  the  Board  shall 
encourage  and  assist  In  the  oiganlzUion  of 
labor-manaKcment-ptJblic  boards  anc;  similar 
groups  de.signed  to  further  such  objectives 
on  a  plant,  community,  reg'onal.  or  industry 
basis,  and  to  provide  assistance  ".o  such 
groups,  as  well  as  existing  groups  organized 
f  ir  similar  purposes,  in  attaining  such  ob- 
jectives.    Such  assistance  shall  include — 

(1)  aid  in  the  development  of  apprentice- 
ship, training,  and  otlier  programs  for  em- 
ployee and  management  education  for  de- 
velopment of  greater  and  more  diversified 
skills; 
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(2)  aid  in  the  formulation  of  programs 
designed  to  reduce  waste  and  absenteeism; 

(3)  aid  in  the  revision  of  building  codes, 
zoning  regulations,  and  other  local  ordi- 
nances and  laws,  in  order  to  keep  them  con- 
tinuously responsive  to  changing  economic 
conditions; 

(4)  aid  in  planning  for  the  provision  of 
adequate  transportation  for  the  labor  force 
and  the  promotion  of  employee  safety  and 
health; 

(5)  the  encouragement  of  attendance  by 
members  of  such  groups  at  courses  in  indus- 
trial relations  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  the  fostering  of  close  cooperation 
between  such  groups  and  such  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  such  courses 
and  for  other  purposes; 

(6)  the  encouragement  of  studies  of  tech- 
niques and  programs  similar  to  those  in  para- 
graphs (1)  to  (6)  of  this  subsection,  as  they 
are  applied  in  foreign  countries; 

(7)  aid  in  the  development  and  initiation 
of  production  Incentive  programs: 

(8)  the  dissemination  of  technical  infor- 
mation and  other  material  to  publicize  its 
work  and  objectives;  and 

(9)  the  dissemination  of  information  and 
analyses  concerning  the  economic  opportuni- 
ties and  outlook  in  various  regions  and  com- 
munities, and  of  information  on  industrial 
techniques  designed  for  the  increase  of 
productivity. 

(b)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  regarding 
legislation  for  price,  wage,  commodity,  and 
materiel  control,  and  commodity  and  ma- 
teriel allocation,  authorized  to  be  exercised 
during  periods  of  emergency,  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  perform  such  other 
functions,  consistent  with  the  foregoing,  as  it 
determines  to  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section  4. 

POWERS    OF    BOARD 

Sec.  6.  (ai  The  Board  shall  carry  out  the 
functions  referred  to  in  section  5  through — 

(1)  the  utilization  of  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  of  such  other 
governmental  agencies,  private  groups,  and 
professional  experts  as  it  deems  necessary; 

(2)  the  coordination  of  such  services  and 
facilities  In  order  to  supply  technical  and 
administrative  assistance  to  labor-manage- 
ment-public groups  designed  to  further  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  section  4; 

(3)  grants  to  groups  or  individuals  for 
financing  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  any  project  or  program,  in- 
cluding the  setting  up  of  local,  regional, 
or  industrywide  labor-management-public 
boards,  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Board,  but  financial  assistance  shall  not 
be  provided  under  this  paragraph  in  connec- 
tion with  any  one  project  or  program  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  three  years,  and  not  more 

than  a  total  of  $ shall  be  expended 

in  any  year  for  such  purposes;  and 

(4)  establishment  of  regional  or  industry- 
wide advisory  committees  to  advise  the  Board 
on  ways  and  means  to  best  fulfill  its  func- 
tions and  to  convene  regional  and  industry- 
wide conferences  to  formulate  ideas  and  pro- 
grams for  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  section   4. 

(b)  The  Board  may  accept  gifts  or  be- 
quests, either  for  carrying  out  specific  pro- 
grams which  it  deems  desirable  or  for  its  gen- 
eral activities. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cHrry  out  the  purposes   of  this  Act. 


STUDY  OF  FEASIBILITY  OF  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  CERTAIN  LAKES  ON 
MISSOURI  RIVER  FOR  RECREA- 
TIONAL PURPOSES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Ml'.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropr  ate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  an  immediate  study  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
determine  whether  modification  is  war- 
ranted in  the  case  of  the  project  for  im- 
provement of  the  Mis.souri  River  to  pro- 
vide for  construction  of  impervious 
levees  to  preserve  the  Oxbow  Lakes  at 
Winnebago  and  Snyder  Bends  for  rec- 
reational purposes:  also  to  authorize 
such  construction  if  determined  to  be 
justified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  these  lakes  ha.s 
already  been  formed  as  a  result  of  the 
change  in  the  Missouri  River  channel 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  other 
will  be  formed  by  a  further  change  which 
is  scheduled  for  completion  early  in 
1962.  Immediate  action  is  indicated  if 
these  lakes  are  to  be  protected  fi'om  sil- 
tation  and  if  costs  of  the  necessary  con- 
struction are  to  be  kept  minimal.  Rec- 
reational resources  in  this  area  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  pi-eliminary  sur- 
veys by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Iowa  Conservation  Commission  indicate 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  this 
construction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  22061  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  development  of  lakes  at 
Winnebago  and  Snyder  Bends,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  for  recreational  pur- 
poses and  to  conduct  the  necessary  con- 
struction therefor,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Miller,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bush,  Case 
of  New  Jersey,  Fong,  Javits,  Long  of 
Hawaii,  Neuberger,  Scott,  and  Wiley, 
I  submit  an  amendment  to  the  bill  <S. 
1154)  to  provide  for  the  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
moting better  mutual  understanding 
among  peoples  of  the  world  through  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchanges.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  printed,  under 
the  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  idoniify  my- 
self with  the  amendment  my  colleague 
is  submitting  to  continue  the  alien 
orphans  program.  It  is  among  friends. 
The  program  has  now  expired  by  lapse 
of  time,  but  I  hope  ven,-  much  that  Sen- 
ators will  int-erest  themselves  in  the  pro- 
gram and  get  behind  it. 


Mr  KEATING.     1  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
lepect  to  the  alien  orphans  program, 
my  understanding  is  that  the  program 
can  go  foiward  administratively  so  that 
it  will  not  be  too  badly  impaired.  I  made 
.some  inquiry,  for,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
I  did  make  a  statement  and  did  submit 
a  bill  for  that  purpose  only,  but  dis- 
covered that  it  would  be  opposed  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  can  discuss  the 
program  a  little  later. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  COV- 
ERAGE FOR  NONPROFIT  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS—AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Keattnc 
and  Kuchel.  I  submit,  for  appropriate 
reference,  an  amendment  to  S.  2084.  the 
bill  to  make  major  revisions  in  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams and  in  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act.  This  amendment  would 
permit  coverage  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions' employees  on  a  reimbui'sed  cost 
basis,  if  a  participating  State  wishes  to 
e.stablish  such  a  program.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  States  have  a  choice  only 
between  coverage  based  upon  a  payroll 
tax  or  no  coverage  at  all,  since  a  State's 
entire  program  becomes  ineligible  if  it 
extends  coverage  without  imposing  a 
payroll  tax,  except  in  the  case  of  mu- 
nicipal employers.  The  result  has  been 
that  employees  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions have  been  denied  unemployment 
compen.'^ation  coverage  in  many  States 
becau.sc  a  payi'oll  tax  imposes  costs 
which  are  prohibitive  for  nonprofit  or- 
ganization.s. 

Tlie  State  of  New  York  first  suggested 
these  provisions,  which  I  have  also  in- 
troduced as  S.  499.  In  addition,  the 
State  of  California  has  expressed  deep 
concern  with  the  problem,  and  its  leg- 
islature has  enacted  a  program  which  is 
contingent  upon  the  enactment  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  such  as  the  amendment 
which  I  am  now  proposing.  I  under- 
stand that  the  California  bill  is  now  be- 
fore the  Governor  of  that  State,  who  is 
expected  to  sign  it  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  may  be  print- 
ed as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  following  line  5,  insert  the 
following: 

"MODIFIFD     CONDITION.S     FOR     COVERAGF     OF 
NONPROFIT     ORdANiZATIONS 

•Sec.  211.  Section  3303(c)  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Art  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows: 

"  '(9)    Person — 

"  'The  term  "person"  shall  not  include  any 
organization,  service  for  which  is  excepted 
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from   employment    under   paragraph    (8i    of 
section  3306(C)  '  " 

On  page  34.  line  6.  strike  out  "Src.  211" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  ihereof  'Sec   212". 


TEMPORARY  REDUCTION-  OF  EX- 
EMPTION FROM  DUTY  ENJOYED 
BY  RETURNING  RESTDFNTS— 
AMENDMENT 

Visitors'  Gikt  Limit.\ticn 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  Prcsidcn;,  I  .send 
to  the  desk  for  printing  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  6611.  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  reduce 
temporarily  the  exemption  fi"m  duty  en- 
joyed  by   retui-ning  U.S.   residents. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  S,  1280. 
which  I  had  introduced  previously,  and 
to  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6611  which  I 
liad  proposed  to  the  Finance  Committee. 
It  difTers  from  these  only  in  that  it  incor- 
porates two  technicil  amendments  lec- 
ommended  by  the  Treasury  Depaitment, 
which  .serve  to  clarify  further  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  would  incrtasc  the 
amount  of  gifts,  which  forci'-n  visitors  to 
the  Unit-ed  States  could  brinp  m  without 
payment  of  duty,  m  order  to  equalize  the 
new  provisions  for  returning  residents 
and  visitors  to  this  country.  Clearly,  in 
considering  H.R  6611.  dealing  with  US 
tourist  imports,  we  ."should  at  the  same 
time  act  to  eliminate  the  related  problem 
of  imports  by  foreign  visitors. 

This  legislation  was  first  proposed  by 
the  Randall  Commission,  which  was  es- 
tablished as  the  result  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  which 
I  propo-sed  and  which  made  a  num.ber 
of  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  touri.sm  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  its  recommendations  have  al- 
ready received  favorable  congressional 
action. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  reports 
of  the  Treasury  and  State  Departments 
on  this  legislation  were  favorable,  and 
that  the  Department  of  State  indicated 
that  enactment  of  these  provisions  would 
remove  a  source  of  irritation  to  visitors 
to  this  country  and  would  strengthen 
present  efforts  to  encourage  tourism  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  may  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  1798(b)  of  the  T.iriff 
Act  of  1930.  as  amended  (19  U  SC  .  sec  1201. 
par.  1798ib)).  is  .imended  by  renumbering 
tr.bciivlsions  (2i  and  (3)  as  (3l  and  (4>, 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  subdi- 
vision (1)  the  following  new  subdivision  : 

■■(2)  Not  exceeding  $100  in  value  of  articles 
(including  not  more  than  one  wine  gallon 
of  alcoholic  beverages  aiid  not  more  than  one 
hundred  cigars  i  accompanying  such  person 
to  be  disi>n.=;ed  of  by  him  as  bona  fide  gifts. 
if  such  person  has  not  clnimed  an  exemption 
vmder  this  subdivision  (2)  within  the  six 
months  immediately  preceding  his  arrival 
and  he  intends  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  for  not  less  than  72  hours;". 


(b)  Paragraph  1798(g)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C  .  sec.  1201,  par.  1798(g)  I. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "subdivision  (2) 
of  subparagraph  ibi"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '  subdlMsion  (3i  of  subparagraph 
(b)". 

(CI  Subdivision  (2mBi  of  section  321(a) 
of  such  Act  as  amended  (  19  U.S.C.  sec.  1321 ) . 
IS  amend'-d  by  inserting  '(b)(2)  or"  after 
■  paragraph  17!'8". 

(d)  The  amendments  m:\de  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (o  shall  apply  with  rfspect 
to  ppr'sons  arriving  in  the  United  States  on 
or  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
P'"*mpnt  of  this  Act 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  President.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  S.  698.  a  bill  to 
ampnd  the  act  of  October  31.  1949,  with 
respect  to  payments  to  Bernalillo 
County.  N.  Mex,.  for  furnishing  hospital 
ciire  for  certain  Indians,  and  that  the 
bill  be  appropriately  reref erred. 

In  the  pa:  t  this  legislation  has  been 
before  the  .Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
f;i'e  Committ4?e  which  has  jurisdiction 
nvfi'  the  ."^uh.iect  matter. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  'S. 
698'  v.&!^  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Lab  '1  and  Pr.'jiic  V/clfare. 


DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN  COM- 
PACT—REFERENCE OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  concludes 
action  on  House  Joint  Resolution  225, 
to  grar-.t  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Delav.aie  River  Basin  compact  and  to 
enter  such  compact  on  behalf  of  the 
United  State.s  and  for  related  purposes, 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  Senate  Inleiior  Committee  for  con- 
sideration 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempoie  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  SALINE  WATER  PRO- 
GRAM—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  27,  1961.  I  introduced  S.  2156,  to 
expand  and  extend  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  the  SecretaiT 
of  the  Interior.  Since  the  printing  of 
the  bill,  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  MonroneyJ  has  advised  me 
that  he  wi.shes  to  join  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  legislation.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  bill 
is  reprinted  that  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  '  be  added  as  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempoie  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  was  added 
as  an  additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  2176'  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  certain  producers  and  growers  of  raw 
materials  as  interested  pai'ties  in  escape 
clause  proceedings  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951.  to 
make  mandatory  the  recommendations 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  in  such 
proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bridges  'for  him.self 
and  other  Senators!    on  June  29,  1961. 


FROM 
COSPON- 


TRADE  CHALLENGES 

ABROAD— ADDITIONAL 

SOR    OF    BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  29,  1961,  the  name  of 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  14. 
SALUTING  "UNCLE  SAM"  WILSON 
OF  TROY.  NY.,  AS  THE  PROGENI- 
TOR OF  AMERICAS  NATIONAL 
SYMBOL  OF  "UNCLE  SAM' —COM- 
MITTEE MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Charters.  Holidays,  and  Celebrations  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  de- 
sire to  announce  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  July 
11,  1961.  at  2:30  p.m..  in  room  2228  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  Senate  Con- 
current Re.soluiion  14.  saluting  "Uncle 
Sam"  Wilson  of  Troy,  N.Y..  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  Americas  national  symbol  of 
"Uncle  Sam." 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  persons 
interested  in  the  hearing  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent 

Tlie  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan  I , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keat- 
ing', and  myself,  as  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that  a 
very  substantial  delegation  from  New 
York  VN-ill  be  in  attendance  at  the  hear- 
ing. It  is  only  for  that  reason  that  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tue.sday  next,  the  subcommittee  may 
be  permitted  to  meet. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chan 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  TO 

BE    CONDUCTED    JULY    25    ON    S. 

1747 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  advised  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  economic  straits  in  which  the 
U.S.  lead -zinc  industry  finds  itself  be- 
cause of  excessive  imports.  The  price 
of  these  two  metals  today,  and  for  the 
past  several  months,  is  11  and  IP 2  cents 
per  pound,  respectively. 

This  industry  has  followed  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  seeking  relief  from 
the  volume  of  imports  which  have  de- 
pressed its  market  pi'ices.  On  three  dif- 
ferent occasions,  beginning  in  1955.  it 
appeared  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  presented  its  case  to  prove  its  con- 
tention, namely  that  imports  greatly  in 
excess  of  our  requiiements  were  destroy- 
ing that  industry.  On  each  of  these  oc- 
casions the  Tariff  Commission  found 
with   the  petitioners,  namely  that  the 
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lead-zinc  industry  was  being  substan- 
tially injured  by  too  great  a  volume  of 
imports. 

The  Tariff  Commission  recommended 
action  to  the  then  President  who  de- 
clined to  accept  these  recommendations 
which  included  increased  duties  on  im- 
ports. Instead,  a  stockpile  progrtim  was 
inaugurated,  and  barter  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  for  foreign-held  lead 
and  zinc  was  established.  These  policies 
uere  at  best  temporary  palliatives. 

When,  in  1957,  the  stockpile  program 
was  abandoned  aaid  lead  and  zinc  were 
removed  from  the  list  of  items  eligible 
for  barter,  the  lead-zinc  markets,  which 
had  improved  while  these  programs  were 
in  operation,  immediately  plummeted. 
Imports  in  greater  volume  than  ever  be- 
bore  poured  into  this  country. 

In  an  effort  to  sdd  this  industry,  which 
I  consider  vital  to  our  security  and  na- 
tional economy,  I  introduced,  as  you 
know,  S.  1747,  a  bill  to  stabilize  the  min- 
ing of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States. 
This  bill,  among  other  things,  would 
provide  an  increase  in  duty  on  lead-zinc 
imports.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion and  delay  concerning  the  plight  of 
the  lead-zinc  industry  and  little  action. 
In  an  effort  to  change  inaction  to  action, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  July  25  on  3.  1747.  The  hearing 
will  be  conducted  in  room  3110,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  at  10  a.m.,  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels,  which  is  chaired  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll] who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Comm^ittee.  Also,  I  want  to  say 
to  him  and  to  the  Senate  here  today  that 
I  am  looking  forward  to  presiding  over 
the  hearings  called  for  July  25,  and  I 
shall  await  with  much  anticipation  the 
testimony  of  the  oflBcials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  this  perplexing 
problem  which  has,  up  to  now,  eluded 
favorable  solution. 

As  Senator  Anderson  has  stated,  these 
hearings  will  seek  to  change  inaction  to 
action.  Let  me  trace  this  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch  to  support 
a  plan  which  would  permit  the  lead  and 
zinc  industry  to  escape  from  the  strangu- 
lation caused  by  excessive  imports. 

Senator  Anderson  has  already  referred 
to  the  repeated  attempts  to  seek  reason- 
able relief  from  excessive  imports 
through  the  machinery  provided  for  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  This  ma- 
chinery has  failed  the  industry  because 
the  former  President  declined  to  accept 
the  Tariff  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions for  reducing  import  quotas  on  four 
separate  occasions. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  only  road  to  assistance  for  the 
lead  and  zinc  Industry  is  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  3416,  which  encom- 
passes the  concept  of  a  subsidy  to  be 


paid  to  domestic  producers,  to  be  derived 
from  a  fund  made  up  of  revenue  from 
an  increased  duty  to  be  imposed  on  for- 
eign imports.  A  companion  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  in  April  by  Sen- 
ator Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee.  This  bill  is  S.  1747. 
I  joined  with  him  in  sponsoring  this  bill, 
as  did  Senators  BkaNFtt,  Metcalf,  and 
Moss. 

On  March  9  ai:d  IG  the  Hou-c  Int'^- 
rior  Committee  hold  hearings  on  the 
overall  problems  facing  the  domestic 
mining  industry.  It  was  not  considered 
appropriate  at  that  I'me  to  hold  lioarings 
specifically  on  II  R.  3416  or  H  R.  84.  a 
b:ll  to  provid-^  sub-idies  for  the  small 
producers,  because  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  had  not  submitted  a  de- 
partmental report  on  these  bills.  Perti- 
nent and  earnest  testimony  was  rt^cived 
from  representatives  of  all  a.'^pccts  of 
the  lead  and  zinc  industry  attesting  to 
the  .serious  plight  of  the  industry. 

On  May  4  and  5  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  held  similar  exploratory 
hearings  and  a';ain  heard  repre.senta- 
tives  of  the  entire  industiy  describe  the 
hopelessne.^s  of  the  situation.  As  of  that 
time,  the  executive  braiich  sLiU  liad  not 
furnished  the  requested  reports  on  this 
proposed  legislation. 

In  rcspon.se  to  entreaties  from  the  two 
committees  and  spokesmen  for  the  in- 
dustry, the  administration  promised  to 
formulate  a  policy  on  domestic  minin?. 
The  first  part  of  June  was  given  as  the 
target  date  for  announcing  this  policy. 

On  June  16,  although  no  official  word 
had  been  received  by  the  committees,  tlie 
House  Interior  Committee  announced 
that  public  hearinas  would  be  held  on 
H.R.  84.  introduced  by  that  standi  cham- 
pion of  domestic  mining.  Congressman 
Edmondson  of  Oklahoma.  ThLs  bill  is 
limited  to  assistance  to  the  small,  inde- 
pendent producer,  but  it  was  lioped  that 
the  occasion  of  this  hearing  would  bring 
forth  from  the  administration  some  hint. 
at  least,  of  what  policy  would  be  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  minintr  Unfor- 
tunately, the  invited  officials  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  did  not  ap- 
pear to  testify.  The  Department  offi- 
cials explained  that  they  had  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  formulate  the  promised 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  about  this  time  the  In- 
terior Dei>artment  offered  a  new  proposal 
for  stockpiling  lead  and  zinc  and  for 
financing  the  purchase  of  the  metals  for 
stockpiling  by  selling  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts to  foreign  countries.  This  proEwsal 
wai^  first  revealed  in  an  informal  meeting 
held  in  the  White  House.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
was  not  officially  represented  at  this 
meeting.  At  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  would  like  to  insert  an  Associated  Press 
account  of  the  administration's  surprise 
proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  REroRo. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Denver  Post,  June  24,  1961 1 

JFK  Proposes  Stockpile  Pi-an  for  Lf.ad.  Zinc 

Washington,  June  24 — The  United  Sla'fs 

?oon  may  begin  stockpiling  lead  and  zinc  in  a 

move  to  wipe  out  the  pric€-depres.slng  sur- 


plus hurting  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc 
industry. 

A  White  House  spokesman  proposed  this 
Frid.TV  among  several  plans  to  relieve  the  de- 

[iresscd   niinins;  industry 

Mypr  Fpldman.  Dc[;uty  Special  Ci.uii'^pl  f  r 
the  Pre.<:ident.  tnld  Members  of  Congress  from 
nine  mlnlntr  States  the  Wl;:te  House  Is 
considering  a  plan  to  use  dollars  obtained 
from  foreign  sale  of  American  farm  surpluses 
to  purchase  domf^tlr   lead  and   zinc. 

Representative  Ed  Edmondson,  Democrat, 
of  Oklahoma,  said  Foldman  stre.s^d  the  Fed- 
eral purchase  plan  n5  a  means  of  dl'=.posInE; 
of  some  f60  million  wor+h  of  lend  i>!!d  ?inc 
now  in  the  hands  of  producers  and  .smelters. 
This  l,s  equivalent  to  ab.mt  1  ycjtr  s  pro- 
duction. 

Other  propos-'ls  urder  con.slderaUon  in- 
clude i->ermittJng  a  hii^Ji'^r  silver  price,  uhlch 
wou'd  help  loi-.d  ar.d  rar.c  mines  Indirectly, 
."cttinr;  \ip  a  ta-^k  force  to  draft  a  redevelop- 
ment proErram  for  depressed  mining  area", 
and  a  continuing  study  of  the  Industry  and 
I's  problems  to  search  for  other  solutions  to 
Uie    ailments    of    le;id-zinc    producers. 

COLLARS    rOR    FOOD 

KnMONDsoN  noted  that  under  the  proposed 

plan  the  Government  would  have  to  pet 
dollars  In  exchange  for  foodstuffs  seiit 
abroad,  In  order  to  pay  casii  V:>  the  dome6tic 
mines. 

This,  he  said,  might  involve  louerlng  tl-e 
price  at  which  farm  products  are  sold  abroad, 
to  Induce  the  foreign  purchasers  to  pay  In 
dollars  Instead  of  their  own  currencies 

The  net  effect  In  the  tJmted  States.  Ed- 
MONDfcON  s.iid,  would  lie  to  stockpile  metiil 
auitead  of  farm  commodities — wiili  a  sub- 
stantial savnig  la  warehousing  costs. 

He  said  the  grouj)  of  lawmakers  would 
■'think  ab-iut  it,"  and  Ijidicated  that  industry 
nnlni(ni  was  divided  on  whether  this  or  some 
otiier  plan  should  be  adopted. 

An  administration  official  emphasized  that 
the  RcJieme  was   "highly  tentative. " 

Aii>o  tentative,  adniinibtration  sources  s.iid, 
•Aas  a  second  proix>6al  offered  for  these  law- 
makers' consideration— permitting  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  silver.  This  would  help  the 
!»'ad  and  zinc  mining  firms  indirectly,  since 
.';:-.er  normally  is  found  in  foimatioiis  con- 
taining lead,  zinc,  and  some  other  metals. 

A  third  proposal  was  that  a  task  force  be 
set  up  to  study  the  depressed  mining  areas 
with  a  view  to  launchliig  a  redevelopraei:t 
program  under  the  newly  adopted  law  pro- 
viding Federal  grants  and  loans  to  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment. 

The  fourth  suggestion  w.\s  that  a  continu- 
ing' study  of  the  industry  and  Its  problems 
be  undertaken,  to  search  for  other  solutions 
to  the  ailments  of  the  lead-zinc  producer. 

Edmondson  said  Feldman  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  lead-zinc  purchase  program 
could  be  undertaken  withoxtt  new  legisla- 
tion, but  that  some  of  the  Congress  Mem- 
bers disagreed. 

PRICE    ESTIMATE    ASKED 

■  We  a.sked  the  White  House  to  prepare  a 
mftniT.indum  on  the  proposed  plan  and  on 
t!je  estimated  prices  it  would  expect  to  p.iy 
on  the  domestic  metals."  Edmondson  said. 

"That  is  important,  because  if  the  plan 
does  not  operate  to  raise  domestic  prices,  it 
won't  help  the  domestic  industry  at  all." 

Some  Members  oX  the  congressional  group 
also  proposed  higher  tariffs  on  foreign  metals 
entering  the  country  quota  limitations  on 
imports,  and  various  types  of  subsidies, 
Edmondson  said. 

In  addition  to  Edmondson.  the  delegation 
which  visited  the  White  House  Included 
Representatives  Walter  Baring.  Democrat, 
of  Nevada;  Howard  Baker,  Republican,  of 
Tennessee;  Joseph  Montoya,  Democrat,  of 
New  Mexico;  Walter  L.  McVet.  Republican, 
of  Kansas;  Arnold  Olsew,  Democrat,  of 
Montana;  Gracie  Pfost.  Democrat,  of  Idaho; 
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Ralph  Harding  Democrat,  of  Idaho:  Vernon 
W.  Thomso.s.  Reptiblican.  of  Wisconsin: 
Richard  Ichord  Democrat,  of  Missouri 
Standins  for  several  Senators  were  on  h.ind. 
including  spokesmen  for  A  S  (Mike\  Mon- 
roney.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma:  Lel  Metcalf, 
Democrat,  of  Montana:  Robert  S.  Kerr, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma:  Howard  Cannon, 
Democrat,  of  Nevada;  Al.<ln  Biblf,  Democrat, 
of  Nevada;  Andrew  Schoeppel,  Republican, 
of  Kansas:  and  Frank  Carl.son  Rcpubli-un. 
of  Kansas.  \) 

Mr.  CARROLL  With  due  respect  to 
tlie  tiood  intentions  of  the  administration 
planner.s.  the  stockpiling  proposal  en- 
countered immediate  opposition  from  the 
industry.  At  this  point,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  a  news  story  from 
the  New  York  Times,  dated  July  2,  1961, 
which  describes  the  industry's  reaction. 

There  being  nr  objection,  the  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

us  Bid  Rebuffed  by  Lead-Zinc  Men — 
Mining  Indvstrv  Turns  Down  Stockpil- 
ing Proposal 

( By  Peter  Bart  i 
For  many  years  now,  domestic  miners  of 
lead  and  zinc  have  complained  bitterly  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  find  enough 
customers.  Yet  last  week  they  angrily  re- 
buffed what  could  have  been  their  biggest 
customer  of  all — the  Federal  Government. 

This  action  may  seem  perplexing,  but  then 
the  entire  history  of  the  lead  and  zinc  min- 
ing industry  in  this  country  has  been  a 
puzzling  affair.  For  over  the  last  half  cen- 
ttiry  when  American  industry  was  prosp>er- 
Ing  and  expanding,  the  business  of  digging 
these  two  key  metals  out  of  the  ground  has 
slowly  but  steadily  deteriorated.  Profits 
have  diminished,  markets  dried  \x\>.  and  im- 
ports have  mou'tted  ominously. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  advanced 
by  the  mining  interest,?  was  eminently  pre- 
dictable: Increased  aid  and  protection  from 
the  Government  The  specific  form  that  this 
aid  would  take,  however,  has  been  a  source  of 
continuing    controversy    and    debate. 

Last  week,  the  latest  chapter  in  this  debate 
was  opened  when  the  White  House  announced 
It  was  considering  a  new  plan  to  relieve  the 
lead  and  zinc  mining  companies  According 
to  Myer  Feldman.  deputy  special  counsel  for 
President  Kennedy  the  plan  involved  the 
purchase  of  domestic  lead  and  zinc,  using 
dollars  obtained  from  the  foreicn  sale  of 
US  farm  surpltises 

stockpile  would  crow 

Tlie  metal  purchased  under  this  arrange- 
ment wotild  be  added  to  the  Government's 
supplemental  stockpile  of  metals — a  stock- 
pile that,  like  other  Goverment  stockpiles, 
already  is  bulging  with  lead  and  zinc.  But 
by  buying  the  met.il.  the  Go\ernment  would 
liope  to  reduce  near-record  stocks  of  lead  and 
zinc  that  now  are  burdening  the  mining  com- 
panies  and   depres.sing   prices. 

In  addition.  Mr  Feldman  said,  the  ad- 
ministration was  studying  the  possibility  of 
freeing  silver  from  its  pegged  price  of  90 '^ 
cents  an  otmce.  Since  sliver  is  normally 
found  In  formations  containing  lead  and 
zinc,  higher  silver  prices  al.so  would  aid  lead 
and  zinc  miners. 

Some  industries  might  have  snapi>ed  up 
a  proposal  by  the  Government  that  it  buy 
about  $65  million  worth  of  excess  stocks. 
But  not  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  companies. 
By  week's  end.  they  had  made  It  quite  clear 
that  they  wanted  no  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment's plan. 

The  industry  fired  off  a  telegram  to  the 
White  House  that  termed  the  plan  a  tempo- 
rary palliative.  The  telegram  sent  on  be- 
half of  the  industry  by  the  Emergency  Lead- 
Zinc    Committee,    said:    "Your    proposal    is 


basically  the  same  program  tried  In  1954  to 
1957  with  disastrous  results.  It  does  not 
consider  the  basic  problem — reduction  of 
excessive  Imports"  The  mining  officials,  and 
their  Congressmen  let  It  be  known  that  they 
were  holding  out  for  a  higher  tariff — m  ef- 
fect, for  a  doubling  or  tripling  of  present 
tariffs  on  imports  of  lead  and  zinc. 

The  mining  men  contend  that  in  the  1954- 
57  period,  when  the  Government  last  stock- 
piled metal,  stocks  in  the  hands  of  produ- 
cers were  reduced  and  prices  improved.  But 
im}>orts  continued  at  a  high  level.  And  the 
momen*  stockpiling  ce.ised.  the  industry  col- 
lapsed once  again 

VIEW  of  mining  mfn 

The  mining  companies  argue  that  tht  nil- 
ments  afflicting  their  industry  are  too  severe 
to  be  treated  with  a  short-term  program  of 
Government  aid.  They  note  that  employ- 
ment in  lead  and  zinc  mining  has  plunged 
from  25.000  in  1952  to  about  9,000  at  present. 
In  the  last  5  years  alone,  the  number  of  lead 
and  zinc  mines  In  operation  has  dropped 
from  670  to  slightly  more  than  200.  Pro- 
duction of  lead  fell  last  year  to  244.000  tons. 
compared  with  352,000  tons  5  years  earlier 
ard  681.000  In  the  i»ak  year  of  1926,  Last 
year's  was  the  lowest  level  of  output  since 
1899. 

While  U  S.  mines  were  having  their  prob- 
lems, miports  also  were  trailing  off.  But 
domestic  miners  nonetheless  believe  that 
every  ton  of  lead  and  zinc  brotight  into  this 
country  from  abroad  represents  an  unfair 
Invasion  of  their  domain. 

In  1960,  when  domestic  lead  output  was 
243  000  tons,  lmf>orts  amounted  to  about 
350.000  tons.  Domestic  zinc  output  came  to 
820.000  tons  In  1960  while  Imports  were 
571  000  tons. 

TARirr   RISE    SOUGHT 

To  combat  these  Imports,  domestic  mining 
companies  want  to  raise  the  tariff  on  lead 
and  zinc  to  2  cents  a  pound  (the  present 
tariff  Is  I'b  cents  on  lead  and  seven-eighths 
cent  on  zinc).  If  the  price  on  either  metal 
were  to  go  below  13 ^i  cents  a  pound,  the 
tariff  would  be  lifted  by  another  2  cents. 
The  price  of  lead  now  is  11  cents  a  pound, 
while  that  of  zinc  Is  11  >2  cents. 

Proposals  for  higher  tariffs  have  met  with 
little  enthusiasm  from  officials  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  who  are  concerned  with 
the  potential  Impact  of  higher  tariffs  on  pro- 
ducer countries.  The  main  nations  Involved 
are  Australia,  Canada,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  and 
their  reaction  to  a  tariff  Increase  would  be 
stormy  indeed. 

Thus,  administration  officials  find  them- 
selves caught  between  a  powerful  domestic 
pressure  group  on  the  one  hand  and  Impor- 
tant principles  of  foreign  policy  on  the 
other.  How  they  will  resolve  this  dllentuna  is 
xmknown  at  present.  But  it  is  clear  that 
their  initial  effort  at  compromise  has  not 
been  a  success.  As  one  mining  official  said: 
"Someone  let  the  air  out  of  that  trial  balloon 
before  it  even  got  off  the  ground." 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Within  a  few  days 
after  this  proposal  was  announced,  my 
staff  talked  to  the  President's  deputy 
special  counsel  by  telephone.  During 
the  discussion  of  the  industry's  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal,  my  staff  was  advised 
that  the  administration  intended  to 
withdraw  the  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Freeman  Bishop  in  the 
July  6  issue  of  the  American  Metal  Mar- 
ket, the  leading  daily  newspaper  of  the 
metal  industries.  This  article  appears 
under  the  provocative  headline  "Are 
U.S.  Mines  Sacrificial  Goats?"  and  it  is 
illustrative  of  the  growing  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  domestic  producers. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Are  US.  Mines  Sacrificial  Goats? 
( By  Freeman  Bishop  i 

Washington — Is  domestic  minerals  and 
metals  production  being  sacrificed  to  en- 
courage production  of  the  same  metals  in 
foreign  nations  for  import  into  the  United 
States?  This  is  a  question  many  Members 
of  Congrcr-s  are  pondering  this  week. 

Sponsors  of  lead-zinc  legislation  were 
among  those  expressing  the  most  concern 
over  the  Kennedy  administration's  failure 
to  indorse  any  kind  of  legislation  to  aid 
domestic  producers. 

This  alarm  from  many  areas  of  the  Con- 
gress was  stimulated  recently  by  a  White 
House  conference  at  which  a  proposal  was 
made  to  have  the  Agiiculture  Department 
take  over  $65  million  in  lead  and  zinc  and 
proc'-ss  a  similar  amount  of  domestic  farm 
surpluses  overseas. 

Interior  Subcommittee  Chairman  Ed  Ed- 
mondson, Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  and  Sen- 
ator Robert  S.  Kerr,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa, told  Metal  Market  the  proposal  would 
help  to  relieve  lead-zinc  overhang  in  this 
Nation  but  that  the  majority  of  the  lead- 
zinc  would  come  from  foreign  production 
ctirrenlly  in  storage  In  the  United  States. 

They  both  urged  that  additional  action 
be  recommended  by  the  White  House  in  the 
form  of  subsidy  legislation  for  small  produc- 
ers to  relieve  depressed  conditions  in  lead- 
zinc  areas 

But  these  national  legislators  and  many 
others  expressed  a  strong  fear  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  adopted  a  policy  of  aiding 
foreign  production  of  metals  without  mak- 
ing ar.y  provision  to  revive  the  domestic 
nuneral.'^  industry, 

BARTER    PROGRAM 

Tlic  barter  program  offered  by  the  White 
House  is  fine  If  Incorporated  Into  adequate 
legiflation  covering  domestic  production  and 
Import  duty  Increases  to  bring  U.S.  prices 
into  line  with  low-cost  foreign  production. 
Senator  Kerr  said. 

But  many  western  Congressmen.  Irked  by 
the  decision  in  1958  of  former  President 
Ehsenhower  to  place  only  controls  on  lead 
and  zinc,  yesterday  indicated  they  feared  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  adopted  the 
same  view. 

By  the  same  view,  they  mean  i.o  adminis- 
tration backing  will  be  likely  for  lead-zinc 
import  duties  or  for  lead-zinc  subsidy  legis- 
lation to  keep  the  small  producer  In 
business. 

Lead-zinc  has  been  a  sore  subject  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  ever  since  Government  buying  for 
stockpiling  ran  out  of  funds  and  Congress 
refused  to  appropriate  more  money  for  this 
purpose. 

COAL  imports 

Tlie  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  here 
told  a  group  of  18  Members  of  Congress  this 
week  that  the  coal  industry  had  been  deeply 
affected  by  unfair  competition  from  Imports 
of  resldttal  fuel  oils  since  the  early  1950's. 

Tlie  coal  spokesmen  said  that  lead-zinc 
and  other  metals  asking  for  protection  by 
tariffs  only  now  are  realizing  the  damage 
being  done  to  American  industry  by  chep.p 
imports. 

The  coal  IndVLstry  has  had  to  face  unfair 
competition  from  foreign  Imports. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  this 
brings  us  up  to  the  present  date.  As 
Senator  Anderson  has  pointed  out.  we 
still  do  not  seem  to  be  any  closer  to  a 
solution  to  the  lead  and  zinc  problem. 
The  4th  of  July  has  come  and  gone. 
The  summer  is  half  over.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  executive  branch  should 
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come  forward  and  state  its  position  on 
the  legislation  we  have  proposed.  Pro- 
posed, Mr.  President,  after  years  of  dili- 
gent study  into  the  difacultles  with 
which  our  domestic  miners  and  pro- 
ducers £we  faced  and  the  recommenda- 
tions for  meeting  these  difficulties. 

If  we  appear  to  be  pressing  for  action, 
the  impression  is  an  accurate  one. 
Still,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  unreason- 
able. We  are  aware  of  the  conflicting 
interests  involved  in  this  question  be- 
cause of  our  international  trade  rela- 
tions, and  we  realize  that  the  work  of 
the  executive  branch  in  formulatinf'  this 
position  is  not  easy.  For  this  reason, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  scheduled  the  hearings 
on  S.  1747  for  July  25.  The  letter  noti- 
fying the  Department  of  the  Interior 
of  these  hearings  and  inviting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  John  Kelly  and  his  as- 
sociates to  testify  was  dispatched  to 
the  Department  on  June  29.  In  other 
words,  we  have  set  the  hearings  almost 
a  month  from  the  date  of  the  notifica- 
tion, which  we  earnestly  hope  will  allow 
the  executive  branch  time  to  finich  its 
preparations. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Sidney  I.  T.ezak,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  district  of  Oregon,  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Clarence  E.  Luckey; 

James  V.  Ryan,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
UjS.  marshal,  eastern  district  of  Peimsyl- 
vania,  term  of  4  years,  vice  William  A. 
O'Brien; 

Doyle  W.  Foreman,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa, term  of  4  years,  vice  James  Y.  Vic- 
tor; and 

Jack  D.  Obbink.  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  district  of  Nebraska,  term  of  4 
years,  vice  William  Raab. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  July  14.  1961,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  White  House  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad's  application  for  a  $5.5 
million  loan  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  will  probably  force  the  railroad 
into  receivership. 

Receivership  in  Itself  is  no  solution  to 
the  problems  which  confront  the  rail- 
road, its  employees,  and  the  people  it 
serves  in  four  Northeastern  States. 

But  receivership  could  be  the  first  step 
toward  a  solution.  It  could  galvanize 
the  States  and  cities  immediately  affect- 
ed, and  the  Federal  Government,  as  well. 


into  taking  the  actions  which  will  he  re- 
quired in  order  to  restore  sound,  efflcient 
rail  service  in  southern  New  England. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  suggested  to  the 
President  of  the  Ur.ited  States  that  he 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Governoi.i  of  Con- 
necticut. New  York.  Massachusctt-s.  and 
Rhode  Island,  to  discuss  ways  in  ■which 
the  Federal  Government  can  assist  under 
the  mass  transporlaiion  provisions  of  the 
new  Hou.'-jlng  Act.  I  have  also  suggested 
tliat  he  consider  ways  by  which  the  New 
Haven  can  be  relieved  of  the  10  percent 
tax  on  passenger  fares,  and  oiher  steps 
which  the  Federal  Government  might 
take  to  equalize  competition  with  other 
modes  of  transpwrtation  which  are 
heavily  subsidized.  Heavy  subsidies  to 
its  competitors  on  the  highways  and  the 
airways  have  been  the  chif^f  factor  in 
bringing  the  Nov/  Haven  to  its  financial 
knees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram I  sent  to  President  Kennedy  on 
July  5,  and  editorials  published  iti  the 
Hartford  Courant.  the  Wa.<-.hington  Post, 
the  Stamford  Advocate,  and  the  New 
York  Times,  commenting  on  the  New 
Haven  Railroad's  financial  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  the  editorials  were  orderetl  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

July  5, 19C1. 
The  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House,  Washington.  DC: 

The  Immeillate  financial  rrls's  facing  the 
corporation  now  operating  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  must  not  obscure  the  necessity  of 
finding  a  long-range  solution  to  the  problem 
of  reetorlng  Eound,  efflcient  rail  service  In 
New  England.  More  than  30.CXX)  residenta 
of  my  State  are  dependent  upon  commuter 
trains  to  travel  to  and  from  their  jobs  each 
day.  It  Is  Imperative  that  this  ser>ice  be 
continued  and  Improved,  and  that  other 
essential  railroad  services  to  business  and 
Indufitry  be  maintained  without  interrup- 
tion. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Governors  of  the  States  immedi- 
ately affected — Connecticut,  New  Turk. 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island — for  dis- 
cussion of  ways  In  which  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  astilst  under  the  mass  transporta- 
tion provisions  of  the  new  Housing  Act.  As 
you  know  these  provisions  were  talcen  from 
bill  which  I  Joined  Senator  WnuAMs  of  New 
Jersey  in  sponsoring.  They  make  available 
•25  million  in  grants  for  studies  directed  at 
finding  solutions  to  mass  traiu^portation 
problems,  and  $50  million  in  loans  to  pubUe 
bodies  for  such  purposes  as  purchases  of 
new  equipment  for  lease  to  operating  com- 
panies. Since  losses  Incurred  In  pa.s.senger 
8«^ice  are  a  major  cause  of  the  New  Haven's 
current  difficulties,  mass  transportation 
studies  aimed  at  solution  of  commuter  prob- 
lems In  New  York,  Boston,  and  Providence 
areas  should  lie  Initiated  without  delay. 

I  also  respectfully  suggest  you  consider 
ways  by  which  the  New  Haven  can  be  re- 
lieved of  10  percent  tax  on  passenger  fsu'es 
and  other  steps  Federal  Government  might 
take  to  equalize  competition  with  elements 
heavily  subsidized  by  said  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  heavily  subsidized  competition 
Is  the  principal  single  factor  that  has 
brought  the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  its  knees 
financially. 

With  respect  I  sun, 

PaEscoTT  Bush. 

U.S.  Senator. 


[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  July  5,   1961] 
BANTtKt-PT  Again 

If  all  tlie  signs  are  right  we  may  expect 
'he  New  Haven  Railroad  to  go  Lnto  bank- 
ruptcy at  any  moment.  Lf  It  doesn't,  It  ought 
to.  There  is  little  use  in  throwing  more 
E'Dod  loans  after  bad.  Not  that  bankruptcy 
IS  to  be  welcomed  for  itself  by  anyone — 
least  of  all  by  the  creditors,  who  now  in- 
clude Uncle  Sam.  But  bankruptcy  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  the  e.sscntial  prerequisite  for 
a  turn  for  the  better.  In  i>art:cular  bank- 
ruptcy 7.'ould  open  the  way  for  these  two 
necessities:  (1)  A  new.  professional  man- 
.^li^cmcnt,  (2)  a  loug-ierni,  tlioughtiul  phiu 
of  Government  aid. 

Tlie  New  Hivcn  already  has  iii  i's  history 
a  model  of  how  bankniptry.  through  ruthless 
surgery,  ran  nevertheless  bring  about  a  turn 
toward  Improvement.  In  the  depression  the 
New  Haven  finally  went  over  the  brink  into 
banfcr.iptcy.  and  when  in  1947  after  12  years 
ol  prudf-nt  management  the  trustees  re- 
tun^.nd  the  road  to  private  management,  it 
had  been  restored  to  «elf-sustalnlng  life. 

To  be  sure  the  trustees  have  one  advantsge 
over  private  management,  in  that  they  don  t 
have  to  pay  out  proflt-s  as  they  go  along. 
They  cm  put  earnings  Into  modernization 
and  improvement.  But  the  great  advantage 
of  bankruptcy  is  that  it  takes  decisior^  away 
from  stockholders  and  management  who  are 
Uitt^rested  in  what  they  can  get  out  of  the 
enttrpri.se.  Bankruptcy  brings  to  the  fore 
the  only  ones  involved  who  have  a  real  in- 
t.erest  in  conserving  the  property  and  re- 
building It,  the  first-mortgage  holders. 

There  are  thoee  who  fear  that  bankruptcy 
means  that  lines  will  be  abandoned  and 
services  cut.  This  need  not  be.  The  last 
time  the  trustees  improved  maintenance— 
and  how  the  New  Haven  needs  that  again 
today.  They  also  bought  new  equipment, 
and  made  service  more  reliable  on  cleaner. 
m')re  attractive  trains. 

The  last  few  years  we  have  had  Just  the 
opposite  of  such  an  upward  spiral.  Money 
has  been  poured  into  the  New  Haven  by  the 
millions,  and  still  it  needs  more.  Four 
States  have  given  it  tax  reUef,  and  still  it 
needs  more  relief.  The  Federal  Government 
has  guaranteed  Its  loans,  but  still  it  needs 
more  loans.  And  slU  the  whUe  its  equipment 
grows  more  shabby,  its  trains  dirtier  and 
fewer.  Nor  has  the  experience  In  freight, 
supposedly  a  railroad's  moneymaker,  been 
more  encouraging. 

There  Is  one  difference  in  the  prospective 
bankruptcy  from  the  last  one.  That  time 
the  economic  climate  In  which  American 
railroads  operated  was  such  that  the  New 
H.'iven,  after  rehabilitation,  could  be  turned 
loose  on  Its  own.  Now  the  Inroads  of  auto- 
mobile, truck,  and  highway  have  been  so 
severe  that  the  country  as  a  whole  will  have 
to  chip  In  to  keep  Its  railroads  going. 

Anybody  who  has  enjoyed  the  excellent 
service  on  the  modem  trains  of  the  Btat« 
railroads  of  France  or  Germany  or  Austria 
or  Switzerland,  will  hardly  fear  the  cliche 
that  government  should  keep  Its  hands  ofT 
the  railroads.  Not  that  we  want  a  Oovern- 
ment-rnn  railroad.  But  the  economics  of 
the  times  are  such  that  we  do  need  a  na- 
tional policy  of  Govemn\ent  aid  In  one  form 
or  another.  After  all,  the  Oovemment  helps 
the  barges,  the  oceangoing  ships,  the  trucks 
and  buses,  and  the  airplanes.  Why  should 
we  not  fear  help  to  these  carriers,  but  fear 
comparable  help  to  the  railroads?  Besides. 
It  Is  the  only  alternative  there  Is  to  what 
the  New  Haven  has  made  all  too  unpleasantly 
familiar — a  losing  battle  with  decay. 

jFrom  the   Washington   Post,  July  6,   19611 

Thz  Law  or  the  Makkkt 

Tlie  New  Haven  Railroad  Is  in  deep  finan- 
cial trouble.  The  road  has  been  kept  out  of 
bankruptcy   by   a   series  of  loans  made  or 
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guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
IS  now  applying  fir  further  assistance  In  or- 
der to  stave  off  di-saster  once  more. 

Failure  of  a  major  business  enterprise  is 
a  grave  matter.  The  people  who  ride  on 
the  New  Haven,  the  businesses  that  ship  by 
it,  fear  that  they  wUl  be  hurt  by  service  cur- 
tailment. Investors  holding  lt.o  securities 
would  be  Injured.  Financial  confidence 
may  sufler.  The  Interstate  Oommerco  Com- 
mission has  pointed  out  that  bankrupt.cy 
uuuld  not  be  a  soUition  to  the  road's  prob- 
lems. becau.se  the  Interest  Ervintr''  nre  I'-'S 
Than  what  It  take"  to  kr^p  It  running 

NevertheleKs.  there  is  a  strong  ca.se  fiir  let- 
ting the  law  of  the  market  jirevail.  Curtfili- 
ment  of  service  is  very  doubtful;  n' cording 
to  past  court  decisions.  It  ui>u:d  be  p  is-^ible 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  rej^ular  State 
authorities.  Receivership  w.uld  crrer  the 
opportunity  of  Injecting  new  blood  !nto  the 
organization,  which  niight  permit  a  fresh 
look  at  the  New  Haven's  problems.  Con- 
tinued Federal  aid  would  make  seruse  if 
there  were  assurance  that  it  would  be  used 
to  Improve  the  nad's  equipnirnt  and  ctit 
lt,s  costs.  But  a  stream  of  loans  mainly  to 
I5ay  Interest  and  ]).iyrolls  n^eatis  throwing 
gold  money  after  bad  It  simply  puts  off 
t^e  evil  day  when  the  basic  problems  of  the 
New  Haven  must  be  faced  by  the  States  and 
cities  which  it  serves,  by  the  men  wiio  work 
f'.r  it.  and  by  its  users,  it  delays  the  con- 
tributions that  Slates  and  cities  realistically 
will  have  to  make,  he  cutting  of  payroll  and 
Oiher  costs  that  mu.st  occur,  and  the  im- 
provements in  the  road's  practices  that  are 
needed  to  make  it  viable  Beyond  this,  so- 
lution of  the  New  Haven's  problems  will  re- 
quire more  Imaginative  regulation  by  the 
ICC.  Receivership  is  no  solution,  but  it 
could  be  the  first  .step  toward  one 

The  plight  of  the  New  Haven  raises  broad- 
er Issues  of  transportation  policy.  Our 
States  and  cities  have  been  investing  enor- 
mous sums  in  highways  and  access  facilities 
that  have  allowed  trucks  and  automobiles 
to  compete  on  fa'orable  terms  with  rail- 
roads. These  are  expensive  facilities,  and 
the  possible  demand  for  them  Is  virtually 
ojjen  eiKled.  The  laitomobile  abhors  a  vac- 
uum, and  will  rapidly  fill  up  any  space  al- 
lr)wed  for  It.  For  a  fraction  of  what  it  costs 
to  provide  for  autr mobile  and  truck  trans- 
port, and  for  a  fraction  of  the  national  re- 
sources Involved,  the  States  and  local  au- 
thorities could  contribute  toward  a 
strengthening  and  Improvement  of  our 
railroadii.  Before  we  convert  our  cities  Into 
a  Jungle  of  expressways,  cloverleaves,  and 
paj-klng  lots,  we  should  give  thought  to  how 
to  tie  the  railroads  into  a  sensible  system  of 
local  mass  transp<jrtatlon 


{From  the  SUmforl  Advocate,  July  5,  1961] 
The  New  H.vven  Is  Bankkupt 

The  management  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road Is  reputedly  going  to  ask  President 
Kennedy  to  personally  intervene  to  save  the 
railroad  from  bankruptcy.  It  now  wants  an- 
other federally  guaranteed  loan,  this  time 
of  $5.5  million,  to  pay  Interest  on  bonds  and 
to  keep  the  road  ninnlng.  Since  the  Gov- 
ernment has  already  gviaranteed  $35  million 
In  loans  for  our  rail-oad  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  the  limit  has  been  reached. 

The  fact  is  that  the  present  management 
of  the  railroad  has  In  Its  whole  life  shown 
no  evidence  that  It  can  run  a  railroad  re- 
gardless of  how  mach  money  It  Is  given. 
The  New  Haven  seeras  to  have  the  capability 
of  losing  more  than  any  relief  available.  It 
constantly  asks  for  more,  but  Its  record  of 
earnings  constantl)  diminishes.  Its  fare 
rate  is  close  to  If  not  already  at  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns.  The  States  and  com- 
munities have  glveri  up  their  taxing  of  the 
railroad  even  as  a  btjslness.  Ck)vernment 
loans  are  certainly  subsidies  in  fact.  But 
despite  all.  the  railroad  loses  more  money 
and  attracts  few  supporters. 


It  would  now  seem  that  everyone  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  further  loans  will 
only  postpone  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
recovery  for  the  New  Haven.  This  date  can- 
not be  marked  until  there  is  a  change  in 
management.  Lawyers  and  bankers  have 
their  place  in  every  business  structure,  but 
every  business  should  be  run  essentially  by 
those  who  know  the  business  Itself  Other- 
wise the  bu.slness  will  not  attract  public  sup- 
port. So  a  railroad  succeeds  best  -when  run 
by  railroadmen  and  gets  Into  trouble  when 
bankers  or  lawyers  attempt  to  ran  it  for 
other  purposes  t.han  to  give  railroad  service. 

The  railroad  Is  important  to  this  com- 
munity. It  cannot  be  allowed  to  disintegrate 
to  a  point  from  which  it  cannot  t>e  saved 
Bankruptcy  is  not  a  pleasant  cure.  No  firm 
in  receivership  can  deliver  really  fir.e  service 
lo  its  customers,  but  the  alternatl.e  to  re- 
ceivership is  ruin  and  further  tlelay  of 
recovery. 

While  some  dwell  on  the  amount  of  taxes 
the  New  Haven  has  paid  the  State  and  the 
communities  in  New  England  in  thoi.e  happy 
days  of  transportation  monopoly  and  seem  to 
feel  that  now  the  communities  owe  the  rail- 
road something.  It  is  fair  to  polni.  to  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  Those  ownl  ig.  run- 
ning, and  manipulating  railroads  in  those 
dear  bygone  days  had  a  very  good  t  ling  In- 
deed. Property  and  right-of-way  .ransac- 
tions  made  many  fortunes.  Some  railroad 
activities  were  so  outrageous  that  t.xlay's 
controls  became  necessary. 

But  the  past  is  the  past.  It  is  tirie  for  a 
new  day.  That  can  only  begin  with  a  re- 
ceiverslilp  which  recognizes  the  fact  .hat  the 
New  Haven  is  bankrupt  in  more  ways  than 
financial. 


(From    the  New  York  Times,   July   6     19611 
The  Plight  or  the  Railhoads 

The  New  Haven  Railroad,  as  it  is  known 
today,  seems  to  be  in  its  death  thro<;s.  The 
89-year-old  carrier  appears  to  have  gone  as 
far  as  it  can  as  an  Independent  en.Uy  op- 
erating In  the  general  framework  of  private 
enterprise. 

It  has  virtually  exhausted  its  cash  re- 
sources. It  has  been  unable  to  meet  Interest 
charges  on  Its  first -mortgage  bonds.  Its 
commercial  creditors  have  refused  to  extend 
It  any  new  loans — even  with  a  Government 
guarantee.  Unless  the  Federal  Government 
grants  a  $5,500,000  disaster  loan  for  the  rail- 
road under  provisions  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  bankruptcy  would  appear  in- 
evitable. 

To  find  out  what's  the  matter  with  the 
New  Haven,  all  one  need  do  Is  to  look  at  a 
map  of  the  three  New  England  States  the 
railroad  serves.  A  vast  network  of  highways 
makes  It  possible  for  a  truck  to  take  most 
anything  portable  from  any  point  on  the 
New  Haven's  1,600  miles  Of  line  to  any  other 
point  In  less  time  than  It  would  take  the 
New  Haven  to  make  up  a  train  contain- 
ing the  same  merchandise  In  a  freight  car. 

The  only  business  in  substantial  volume 
which  the  New  Haven  retains  from  Its  great 
days  is  that  of  hauling  commuters;  and  com- 
muters never  did  pay  their  way  on  any  rail- 
road. But  the  railroad  used  to  be  :ible  to 
recoup  losses  on  commuters  by  carrying  their 
wives  and  children  to  and  from  the  city — at 
retail  prices.  The  private  automob.le  has 
ruined  that  traffic. 

The  New  Haven's  plight  Is  symptomatic  of 
what  has  been  happening  to  eastern  rail- 
roads as  a  whole.  The  once  mighty  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  suffered  its  second  annual 
loss  in  Its  114-year  history  in  1960.  Another 
red-Ink  year  seems  asstired  for  1961.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  had  a  $25  million 
deficit  in  the  first  5  months  this  year  and 
its  management  has  acknowledged  that  it 
was  In  the  red  again  last  month  and  will  be 
once  again  In  July. 


The  freight  revenues  of  the  eastern  roads 
and  particularly  those  serving  New  York 
simply  cannot  any  longer  absorb  the  paf- 
seng«;r  deficits  they  are  incurring.  Tlie  New 
Havens  special  problems  have  placed  It  In 
the  vanguard  of  a  num.ber  of  eastern  roads 
moving  at  various  speeds  in  the  same  gen- 
eral direction. 

Only  a  major  program  of  aid  from  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  sources  seems  cap.ib.e 
of  stavlns;  off  the  downward  plunge  of  the 
eastern  railroads.  Some  States  and  local 
bodies  have  taken  positive  steps.  Congress 
has  recently  taken  an  Interest  in  the  com- 
mxuer  problem  by  voting  funds  for  equip- 
ment loans  It  is  imperative  that  more  be 
done,  either  by  imposing  taxes  nn  competitive 
forms  of  tran.sportation  comparable  to  those 
paid  by  the  railroads,  or  by  granting  the 
railroads  comparable  benefits.  To  save  the 
vital  commuter  services  essential  to  every 
jarge  city — whether  New  York,  Boston,  or 
Philadelphia — subsidy  appears  inevitable. 
The  railroads  are  too  important  to  allow  to 
die  by  default 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  I  may  comment  on  the  New- 
Haven  Railroad  situation,  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  this  time  I  may  proceed 
for  3  minutes  in  addition  to  the  3  min- 
utes authorized  under  the  order  which 
has  been  entered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  29,  1961,  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
a  letter  which  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Ellis.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  on  June  22. 
1961.  in  which  I  stated  that  in  my  opin- 
ion there  is  no  legal  basis  for  making 
loans  from  Defense  Production  Act  funds 
to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  k  Hartford 
Railroad. 

On  July  6,  1961.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
ruled  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  could  not  qualify 
for  a  Defense  Production  Act  loan,  since 
the  applicant  does  not  propose  to  eiigage 
in  the  development  of  processes  or  the 
production  of  materials,  and  that  no  ex- 
pansion is  proposed,  and  that  the  appli- 
cation makes  clear  that  the  proposed 
loan  would  be  used  to  pay  existing  obli- 
gations and  maintain  existing  capacity. 
Needless  to  say,  the  ruling  was  eminently 
correct ;  and  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
pressure  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
quested loan.  I  commend  Mr.  Ellis  in 
limiting  expenditures  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  to  the  purposes  intended 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  for 
his  steadfastness. 

On  June  29,  1961,  when  I  made  a  state- 
ment on  this  matter  to  the  Senate,  and 
inserted  in  the  Record  the  letter  I  had 
wTitten  to  Mr.  Ellis  on  June  22,  1961. 
and  the  letter  which  the  chief  counsel  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion had  written  to  me  on  June  29,  1961. 
I  stated  that  I  realized  the  importance 
of  the  railroads  to  the  country,  but  that 
I  did  not  think  a  $5.5  million  loan  to  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road was  the  answer. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction is  sympathetic  to  the  problems 
of  the  railroad  industry  and  has  indi- 
cated   in    recent    annual    reports    that 
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transportation  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  the  mobilization  program.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  have  an  economic 
climate  in  which  the  railroad  industry 
can  operate  on  a  profitable  basis  as  an 
important  and  necessary  part  of  our 
transportation  system.  The  Association 
of  American  Railroads  today  estimated 
the  net  income  on  the  Nation's  class  I 
lines  at  $17  million  in  the  first  5  months 
of  1961.  This  was  said  to  compare  with 
a  net  of  $195  million  in  the  like  period  of 
last  year,  and  $234  million  in  the  1959 
period. 

I  urge  the  Congress  and  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  have  responsibihties  relating  to 
transportation  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  steps  which  must  be  taken 
to  create  an  economic  climate  in  which 
the  entire  railroad  industry  can  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  activity  of  this 
country  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  would  not 
be  precluded  from  guaranteeing  loans  to 
a  railroad,  simply  because  the  railroad 
is  operating  under  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion. The  Transportation  Act  of  1958 
requires  that  there  be  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  repayment  of  the  loan,  but 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Court 
can  authorize  a  receiver  to  issue  certifi- 
cates under  which  the  loans  advanced  to 
the  receiver  would  be  given  priority. 

The  morning  newspapers  indicate  that 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  plans  to  ask  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver,  under  section  77  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  was  passed 
.several  years  ago  by  the  Congress,  to 
provide  a  remedy  in  situations  such  as 
the  present  one.  Under  that  section, 
any  railroad  corporation  may  file  a  pe- 
tition stating  that  it  is  insolvent  or  unable 
to  meet  its  debts  as  they  mature,  and 
that  it  desires  to  effect  a  plan  of  reor- 
ganization. 

The  judge  may,  upon  not  less  than  15 
days'  notice  published  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  newspapers  as  the  judge  may 
in  his  discretion  determine — which  no- 
tice so  determined  shall  be  sufficient,  for 
cause  shown,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 20a  of  title  49,  as  now  or  hereafter 
amended — authorize  the  trustee  or  trus- 
tees to  issue  certificates  for  cash,  prop- 
erty, or  other  consideration  approved  by 
the  judge,  for  such  lawful  purposes  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
with  such  security  and  such  priority  in 
payments  over  existing  obligations,  se- 
cured or  unsecured,  or  receivership 
charges,  as  might  in  equity  receivership 
be  lawful.  Where  such  certificates  are 
authorized  to  provide  funds  to  pay  for 
the  acquisition,  assembly,  or  installation 
of  safety  equipment  or  materials  related 
thereto,  or  for  the  purpose  of  reimburs- 
ing the  trustee  or  trustees  for  funds  so 
expended,  the  judge  may  direct — without 
limitation  of  his  power  to  n^ake  such  di- 
rection in  the  absence  of  this  provision — 
that  the  certificates  shall  have  such  lien 
on  the  proE>erty  of  the  debtor  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  such  priority  in  payments 
over  existing  obligations,  secured  or  un- 


secured, and  receivership  charges  and 
present  or  future  duties,  debts,  or  taxes 
or  other  obligations  in  favor  of  or  pay- 
able to  any  State  or  any  subdivision, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  and 
interest  or  penalties,  and  to  such  parity 
with  all  or  any  portion  of  the  other  costs 
or  expenses  of  administration  or  opera- 
tion as  in  the  particular  case  the  judpe 
may  find  equitable  at  the  tmie  of  author- 
izing the  issuance  of  such  certificates, 
regardle.ss  of  whether  such  obligation.<5, 
charges,  costs  or  expenses,  duties,  debt.s. 
or  taxes  constitute  or  are  secured  by  liens 
on  real  or  personal  property  or  shall  have 
become  payable  before  or  after  the  issu- 
ance of  sucli  certificates. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  not  followed  this 
matter  in  the  press,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  July  6.  1961.  from 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  which  was  released  by 
the  White  Hou.se  on  the  .same  date,  be 
printed  in  ;he  Record  at  this  point. 

There  Ix'ing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  White  House  today  made  public  the 
te.xt  of  the  following  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defen.se 
Mobilization  adiiressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiuv  : 

July  6.  1961. 
Hon.  Douglas  Dilio.v, 
Secretary  of  the  Trea.^ury, 
Wa.^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  ha.s  reference  to 
the  ."ipplication  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  for  a  loan  In  the 
amount  of  $5,500,000  tinder  .section  302  of 
the  Defense  Production  .\ct.  The  applica- 
tion for  this  loan  was  forwarded  by  your 
Department  to  this  Office  on  June  13.  1961. 
for  a  determination  regarding  the  Issu.mce  of 
a  certificate  of  e!~.sentialUy  a.s  required  by 
Executive  Order  No.  10480,  as  amended 

We  referred  the  application  In  the  ordinary 
cotirse  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Defense  for  re- 
view and  comment  Tho.=e  comments  have 
been  received.  My  decision  in  the  matter 
is  the  product  of  a  carelul  examination  and 
full  consideration  of  the  application  as  filed, 
the  applicable  law,  the  views  of  Government 
agencies  conversant  with  the  problems  of 
rail  transportation  and  the  needs  of  the  n.i- 
tional  defense,  and  of  the  facts  surrounding 
the  loan  proposal. 

Section  30;;  provides,  in  pertinent  part,  that 
in  order  "to  expedite  prrKluction  and  de- 
liveries or  services  to  aid  In  carrying  on; 
Government  contracts  for  the  procurement 
of  materials  or  the  performance  of  services 
for  the  national  defense,  the  President  may 
make  provision  for  loans  •  •  •  to  private 
business  enterprises  •  •  •  for  the  expansion 
of  capacity,  the  development  of  technological 
processes,  or  the  pioduction  of  essential  ma- 
terials." 

Since  the  applicant  does  not  propose  to 
engage  in  the  development  of  proce.sses  or 
the  production  of  materials,  the  only  basis 
which  the  Congress  has  here  provided  for  a 
loan  to  the  applicant  is  that  such  loan  be 
■for  the  expansion  of  capacity"  to  perform 
transportation  services  needed  for  the  na- 
tional defens<^ 

The  applic.ition  makes  clear  that  the  pro- 
posed loan  would  be  u.sed  to  pay  existing 
cjbligations  and  maintain  existing  capacity. 
No  expansion  is  proposed  Whether  expan- 
sion of  the  applicant's  transportation  ca- 
pacity would  serve  the  national  defense  is 
not  presented  for  determination. 


For  these  reasons  I  am  unable  to  certify 
the  loan  as  essential  under  the  terms  of  the 
statute. 

Sincerely, 

Ft.ank  B   Ellis. 

Director. 


HENRY    DOORLY    STEPS    DOWN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  57  years  to  the  day  after  he  started 
newspaperin^'  witli  the  Omaha  World - 
Herald.  Henry  Doorly  stepped  down  from 
all  official  connection  with  that  journal. 

In  a  farewell  editorial  written  on  July 
1.  1960.  he  wrote: 

Today,  after  57  years  I  am  retiring  fioiu 
ail  active  duty  on  the  Wurld-Herald.  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  my  experience  with  the 
newspaper,  and  only  old  age  compels  me  to 
give  it  tip  *  •  •  I  am  sorry  to  leave,  b\it 
the  time  comes  when  it  is  Inevitable,  and  I 
d(j  thank  the  people  who  helped  make  the 
World-Herald  such  a  big  success,  the  public, 
the  advertLsers.  and  the  employees  of  the 
p.ipcr.     Best   of    luck    to    vuu    all. 

Last  week,  Henry  Doorly  bowed  to  the 
inevitable.    He  went  on  to  his  greater  re- 
ward at  the  age  of  81.  on  June  26. 
champion  of  fref.dom   of  thf  press 

Freedom  of  the  press  was  gained  after 
a  stru^^^le  lasting  for  centuries.  It  is 
highly  prized.  It  is  indispensable  to  a 
self-governed  republic  such  as  ours. 

To  reach  its  fullest  fruition,  its  free- 
dom must  be  used  responsibly  and  with 
restraint.  To  win  the  constant  battle 
nece.ssary  for  continued  existence  as  an 
independent  institution,  it  must  render 
constructive,  wholesome,  and  balanced 
service;  not  only  in  the  fullness  and  re 
liability  of  Its  reporting  and  news  service, 
but  also  in  its  viewpoint  and  goals  as  ex- 
pressed editorially  and  in  its  activities. 

For  over  a  half  cejkitijry,  Henry  Doorly 
as  the  dominant  ftirce  in  the  World- 
Herald  adhered  to  these  principles  and 
tran.-^Iated  them  into  practicalities. 

He  first  associated  himself  with  this 
journal  at  a  time  when  its  outlook  and 
fortunes  were  bleak  indeed.  In  fact, 
they  were  far  in  arrears. 

But  together  with  its  founder,  Gilbert 
M.  Hitchcock,  he  worked  diligently  to 
acliieve  steady  progress.  Together  they 
built  solidly  and  well.  Mr.  Hitchcock 
spent  most  of  the  time  between  1903  and 
1923  in  Washington,  first  as  Congress- 
man and  then  two  terms  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. Mr.  Doorly  stayed  in  Omaha  to 
run  the  paper. 

By  the  time  he  had  stepped  down  from 
official  duties,  Mr.  Doorly  lived  to  see 
the  Omalia  World-Herald  a  dynamic. 
influential,  outstanding  force,  not  only  in 
its  midwestern  habitat,  but  in  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  his  paper  came  to  be  taken  for 
granted .  Yet  it  was  based  upon  hard- 
headed,  hard-hitting  business  practices 
which  he  himself  tried  out,  proved,  and 
insisted  upon  in  the  earlier  period  of  its 
existence,  and  from  then  on. 

fXAMPLES    OF    PROGRESSIVE    ACHIEVEMENT 

One  of  his  outstanding  characteristics 
was  his  progressiveness,  his  desire  to 
keep  up  with,  and  even  anticippte,  the 
fast -moving  technology  of  our  age,  and 
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the  quick-shiftin ;  scene  of  human 
events. 

Examplt  s  of  iii^  "vide  civtc  aiid  human- 
itarian interest  include: 

The  Soil  Consnvation  Awards  begun 
in  1944  which  woi  for  him  pcr.sonally 
the  1952  Distiii,:;u:.-hed  Service  Award  of 
the  National  A.sicciation  cl  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts. 

The  fabulously  succes.'-iul  .scrap  col- 
lection dnvts  of  1942--43  which  served  as 
a  model  for  other  newspapci  s  the  Nation 
over,  winning  for  tiie  World-Herald  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  service. 

The  traffic  safety  campai.qn  begun  in 
1952,  al.so  adopted  by  a  number  of  other 
papers,  which  cut  auto  fatahlies  m  the 
Nebraska  area  SO  percent  m  the  first  4 
months 

The  campai'Mi  to  build  the  Children's 
Memorial  Horpital.  ot^e  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  Mr.  Doorly  proved  his  particu- 
lar intcrc-t,  in  the  welfare  of  children. 

EstablL-^iiment  of  the  World  War  II 
Memorial  Park  for  uhich  his  paper  led 
a  drive  lor  funds. 

A     MAN     OF    PRTNCTPI  E    AND    CONVICTIONS 

Yet  he  never  souEht  or  attained  pio- 
cre.s.sivcncss  at  ttr  cost  of  abandoning 
those  value.?  and  beliefs  which  demon- 
strated their  wisdom  under  the  stress 
and  test  of  actual  experience.  While 
this  was  true  in  all  of  his  activities,  it 
was  especially  trac  in  his  views  and 
battles  on  natior.al  affairs.  He  called 
the  shots  objecti\ely,  submitting  them 
first  to  the  cold  f  nalysis  of  long-range 
value,  never  the  expedient.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  e.'^pecially  notable  that  the 
firmest  of  loyalties,  admiration,  and 
respect  flourished  without  abalin,-,'  for 
many  years  between  our  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  Senator 
H.ARRY  F.  BvPD.  ar.d  Mr.  EVoorly. 

The  Midwest  has  many  fine  heritafics. 
One  of  its  most  pn/od  will  be  Mr  Door- 
ly's  .spirit  and  mf.uence  which  will  live 
lor  a  great  many  years  into  the  future 
in  the  newspaper  to  which  Ivj  dedicated 
his  lifetime  efforts 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  R!:cord  at  this  point  a 
numlx^r  of  nev.spaper  and  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  life  and  departure  of  this 
great  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  On- aha  World -Herald. 
June  28.  1961] 

HrNRY    DOORI  V 

within  the  last  2  weeks  Henry  Doorly  was 
talking  to  one  of  his  associates  on  this  news- 
paper. 

"Cnn  yoti  think."  he  said,  "of  simethlng 
the  World-Hcrakl  can  do  for  Omaha? 
Omaha  has  been  go  i^  to  the  World-Herald, 
ar.d  I  think  it  ib  ume  that  we  should  do 
Something  more  luv  the  city." 

The  cjuesiioii  he  p.iscd  was  not  a  new  one. 
Aijaln  and  again,  la  the  57  years  he  had 
served  this  newspaper  as  employee  and 
executive.  Henry  Dtorly  had  asked  himself 
and  others  what  more  the  World -Herald 
might  do  fur  Omaha.  We  will  not  list  here 
his  contributions  to  iiis  hometown.  Some  of 
them  have  been  no  ed,  since  his  death,  on 
other  pages  of  the  W<jrid-Herald. 

Henry  Doorly  was  aue  of  the  great  builders 
or  Omaha's  history. 


What  he  did  generally  was  done  through 
the  columns  of  the  World-Herald  Only 
r.ire^y  was  he  personally  prominent  In  the 
direction  of  the  many  movements  he 
'..-^.unrhed.  Tills  docs  not  mean,  however. 
that  he  was  merely  an  Idea  man.  Guietly, 
behind  the  Fccnes,  he  worked  hard  ai  d  long 
for  r.l!  of  the  things  he  thought  v.ere  good 
for  Omaha  and  the  Mid-.vest. 

He  was  never  satipf^ed  thn*  he  was  doirg 
enough,  becatise  he  loved  his  adopted  city. 
TTinticrh  In  h'..-:  l.Tter  years  he  ^pent  Icng  va- 
cations else'-vherc.  he  was  often  restless  when 
.;'.vny  and  was  alway.^  happy  to  return. 

Those  who  knew  him  well  believed  t  lat  Mr. 
Dnorly's  hnckerotind  accotmted  In  larire  part 
;  ir  wlT^t  ?°pmed  to  be  an  ui^.common  lo\e  of 
his  adopted  city. 

He  was  born  on  the  island  of  B.'rbad'iS, 
in  the  W'^.'^t  Indies,  of  Engilsh  parent  .  Bar- 
bados was  settlf^d  originally  by  adventurous 
Enslishmen.  but  in  Mr.  Doorly  f  youth  it  had 
(ievelopod  into  the  typical  British  colonial 
society  It  was  stratified.  Opportunities  were 
limited.  Young  Henry  Doorly  found  It  sli- 
flirg  He  left  it.  .is  soon  as  he  could,  with 
scarcely  a  backward  glance. 

The  Middle  West,  which  wlien  Henry  Doorly 
arrived  in  1898,  still  had  much  of  the  frou- 
uer  abjut  it,  suited  him  perfectly.  Here, 
despite  a  British  accent  which  pi  rbisted 
faintly  until  the  day  of  his  death,  he  felt  at 
hwme  This  was  his  kind  of  country;  these 
were  lUs  people  He  fell  in  love  v.;ih  the 
r.rcat  Plains.  His  fervor  was  that  of  the 
convert.  Out  of  profound  gratitude  he 
served  it  well. 

With  an  equal  sen.=e  of  dedicat  on  he 
:  <ught,  on  the  national  scene,  for  wh..t  he 
believed  to  be  the  gocxi  of  all  Amerl(  a.  He 
affiliated  with  no  party,  accepted  no  political 
honor?,  but  championed  always  the  c  luse  of 
houest,  decent,  responsible  government. 
Perhaps  his  warmest  friend  and  most  sin- 
cere admirer,  cutf^ide  of  the  Omaha  com- 
munity, w-as  the  conservative  Democratic 
Senr.tnr  from  Virginia.  Harrt  F    Byrd 

AW  who  knew  Henry  Doorly  will  honor  him 
.is  a  great  leader  and  a  great  builder.  So 
partlrularly  do  his  associates  of  the  World- 
Herald,  who  were  privileged  to  serve  under 
him  and  who  will  continue  to  the  utmoFt  of 
their  ability  to  serve  the  vital  Interests  of 
OmaV.a,  the  Midwest,  and  America. 


policies  of  the  World-Herald,  but  never  could 
they  attack  those  policies  becatise  they  were 
dishonest.  The  newspaper's  policies  reflected 
always  the  considered  best  Judgment  ci  the 
publi.'^her,  and  were  never  based  upon  deci- 
sions that  wotUd  lead  to  personal  gain  or  self- 
aggrandizement. 

I  From   the   Crond   I?land   I::dependent  1 
Dynamic  Forcf 

F  r  a  qu'.rter  of  a  century  Henry  E>oorly 
directed  the  business  and  editorial  policies 
of  the  Omnha  World-Herald.  Inheriting  the 
re.-pon?ibility  from  his  Int*  father-in-law. 
Senator  Gilbert  Hitchcock,  he  accepted  It 
with  zeal  ar.d  enthusiasm.  Under  his  di- 
rection the  World-Herald  becar.  e  a  dynr.mic 
force  In  midwestern  journalism.  It  made 
mtiny  enemies,  as  was  to  be  expected  But 
it  won  many  friends,  also. 

Mr.  Doorly  was  cast  in  somewhat  the  same 
mold  as  another  great  midwestern  pub- 
lisher, ■\^'lllian-,  Rockhill  Nelson,  of  the  Kan- 
.■■-as  City  Star.  Both  men  were  pa.?sionaie 
believers  in  the  policies  they  established  for 
their  newspapers.  Both  had  a  terrific 
amount  of  energy.  Both  left  their  impress 
Indelibly  on  the  communities  their  pajjers 
served. 

Omaha  will  have  much  to  remem.ber  Henry 
Doorly  for.  The  Childrens  Memorial  Hos- 
jjital.  Public  power.  The  World  War  II 
Memorial  Park.  He  was  a  soil  conservation 
pioneer,  and  In  1962  won  the  distinguished 
service  award  of  the  National  Association 
of  Soil  Conservation  Districts. 

Henry  Doorly  will  go  down  In  Nebraska 
history  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  news- 
papermen the  State   hi\s  ever  produced. 


jFrom  the  Hastings  Dally  Tribune,  June  28. 
1961!" 

A  Leader  Is  Gone 

The  death  of  Henry  Doorly.  retired  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  tlie  Omaha 
World-Herald,  removes  from  the  scene  one  of 
the  leading  figures  In  America's  nev.spaper 
industry.  He  had  a  remarkable  career  in  his 
chosen  field,  one  that  will  stand  as  a  tribute 
to  him  and  to  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  in  which  he  so  strongly  believed 
and  consistently  fought  for. 

His  life  constituted  a  classical  American 
success  story.  He  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  police  reporter  and  closed  It  in  .960  as 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  truly  great  newsp.ipers  Dur- 
ing the  57  years  of  his  association  with  the 
World-Herald  it  consistently  rose  in  i.taturc 
as  a  newspaper  of  force  and  Influence 

Tlie  late  publisher,  through  the  Wurld- 
Herald  and  as  an  Individual,  leaves  hi;  mark 
on  Omaha  and  the  State.  He  used  the  force 
of  the  free  press  in  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  best  interests  of  the  majority  and  there 
are  any  number  of  enterprises,  privaie,  and 
public,  that  this  State  would  not  have  today 
had  it  not  been  for  the  devotion  that  he  had 
for  his  State  and  Its  people. 

Nebraska,  during  the  years,  was  mcst  for- 
tunate to  have  had  Henry  Doorly  as  .he  di- 
rector of  a  very  potent  force  for  public  good. 
Tliere  were  those  who  did  net,  and  do  not 
agree,  with  one  or  another  of  the  editorial 


I  From   the  Nebraska  City  News-Press] 

HosprTAL  Best 

(By  J.  Hyde  Sweet  1 

Pr'bably  if  one  could  have  asked  him  the 
late  Henry  Doorly  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  would  have  culled  Children  s  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  his  hometown  the  best  thing 
he  ever  did  in  the  w.-.y  of  public  service 

Mr.  D-jorly  as  the  gviidinc;  licht  of  the 
World-Herald  for  a  half  century  loved  the 
memorial  hospital.  It  was  largely  on  his 
account  and  his  newspaper  that  the  Institu- 
tion was  built  to  serve  thousands  cf  young- 
sters throughout  Nebraska  and  Iowa  and  to 
become  one  nf  the  most  unique  enterprises 
of  its  kind  In  the  country. 

Mr  D<-orly  was  an  astute,  energetic,  asid 
capable  newspaperman.  The  World-Herald, 
establi.?hed  by  his  father-in-law.  Senator 
Gilbert  H.  Hitchcock,  grew  enorinously  under 
the  Doorly  leadership  to  become  the  out- 
standing journal  of  expression  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Valley  country.  It  has  main- 
tained that  degree  of  excellence  even  after 
the  Doorly  gtndance  was  discontlntied  except 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Nebraskans  will  miss  Henry  Doorly  and  so 
will  Omaha. 

[From  the  Omaha  W'orld-Herald  July  2,  1961] 
From  Nebraska  Press 

Lincoln  —I  deeply  regretted  reading  of  the 
death  of  Henry  Doorly. 

Nebraska  and  tlae  Nation  have  lost  one  of 
the  finest  newspapermen. 

For  many  years,  Henry  Doorly  contributed 
generously  of  his  exemplary  talents  to  news- 
papering  and  Journalism. 

As  president  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Asso- 
ciation I  speak  for  our  250  members  in  ex- 
l^rcssiiV::  our  deep  sorrow  In  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  hnest  publl.'ihers  the  State  of  Nebraska 
has  e-.  er  known. 

A.  H.  Henningsen-. 


A  Great  Man  Gonb 

Lincoln.— Nebraska  newspapering  has  lost 
a  great  man      Few  have  done  as  much  for 
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the  raLsing  of   newspaper  standards  In  Ne- 
braska as  Henry  Doorly. 

My  sympathy  Is  extended  to  his  family. 
Vekn  Sconru), 
General  Manager. 
Nebraska  Press  Association. 

I  Prom    the    Omaha    World-Herald,    July    8, 

1961] 

Heney  Doorly 

Boys  Town,  Nebe — Young  citizens  of 
Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  were  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Henry  Doorly.  He 
was  a  great  man.  and  we  have  deep  respect 
and  admiration  for  men  of  his  caliber. 

The  older  residents  of  Boys  Town  recall 
very  well  the  encouragement  and  the  support 
that  this  good  and  kind  man  gave  to  the  late 
beloved  Father  Flanagan.  He  helped  Boys 
Town  grow.  He  told  In  his  newspaper  of 
our  early  struggles  to  survive;  frequently, 
he  would  relate  our  many  problems,  and 
gained  for  us  new  friends  and  benefactors. 

We  shall  keep  him  long  In  our  memories 
and  In  ova  prayers. 

Patbick  J.  Norton. 


[Prom  the  Omaho  World-Herald, 
June  27,  1961] 

Doorly    Was   Dominant  Force   on    World- 

hxkald   foe   years he   started   in    1903, 

RmKEi}  IN  1960 

Henry  Doorly,  retired  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  World-Herald  PubUshlng  Co., 
who  died  Monday  night,  was  for  many  years, 
the  dominant  force  In  this  newspaper. 

An  employee  and  executive  of  the  World- 
Herald  for  57  years,  he  made  It  a  going  in- 
stitution financially. 

Mr.  Doorly  was  born  In  Bridgewater,  Bar- 
bados, British  West  Indies,  on  November  9, 
1879.  His  grandfather,  a  major  in  the 
British  Army,  established  the  family  in  Bar- 
bados. Mr.  Doorly's  father,  Martin  Edward 
Doorly,  was  a  music  teacher  there.  His 
mother,  who  was  Katherine  Isabella  Carring- 
ton,  was  a  member  of  a  family  that  had  lived 
In  Barbados  for  generation':. 

SURVEYOR 

Mr.  Doorly,  who  had  eight  brothers  and  a 
sister,  attended  Harrison  College  in  Bar- 
bados, then  was  apprenticed  to  study  survey- 
ing under  Walter  Merivale,  an  engineer  who 
was  the  father  of  Philip  Merivale.  the  actor. 

The  prospects  lor  a  young  man  in  Bar- 
bados were  dim,  so  in  1898  Mr.  Doorly,  "with 
a  smattering  of  civil  engineering,"  borrowed 
money  for  passage  to  New  York. 

There  he  heard  of  a  Job  on  a  ranch  at 
Deadwood,  S.  Dak  .  and  worked  his  way  there 
with  a  Barbados  friend.  Only  one  Job  was 
open,  and  after  one  look  at  the  ranch  young 
Doorly  told  his  friend,  You  can  have  it." 
He  went  into  Deadwood  to  ask  the  local  sur- 
veyor for  a  job. 

Tlie  surveyor  had  no  job.  but  he  said  ihat 
he  had  heard  that  the  Union  Pacific,  which 
was  surveying  for  'he  famed  Sherman  Hill 
ciitoti  in  Wyomini?  needed  men.  The  young 
siuveyor  went  there  and  got  a  Job, 

Through  the  winter  young  Doorly.  who 
had  never  before  seen  snow,  lived  in  a  con- 
vened boxcar  and  worked  in  temperntures 
that  often  were  10'  to  20°  below  zero.  In  the 
boxcar  he  lived  with  several  young  Americans 
of  about  his  own  age.  '  Despite  his  British 
accent,  he  evidently  got  along  with  them 
well,  for  he  used  to  say  in  later  years  that 
this  was  the  finest  introduction  to  America 
thai  any  yuiuig  man  could  get. 

DRAFTSMAN 

The  Sherman  Hill  Job  was  followed  by  a 
similar  one  in  Oklahoma.  Then  Mr.  Doorly 
came  to  Omaha  as  a  draftsman  for  the  Union 
Pai.itic  Railroad,  and  left  that  to  be  a  draits- 
lu.m  with  the  Army  Engineers.  The  pay  was 
good  and  the  work  easy  but,  Mr.  Doorly  said. 
he  looked  at  the  elderly  employees  aroiuid 
him  and  said.  "Once  a  draftsman,  always  a 


draftsman."  He  got  a  Job  as  a  salesman  for 
the  M.  E.  Smith  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Co. 
and  remained  there  «  months,  hating  every 
minute  of  It.  "I  just  wasn't  a  salesman." 
he  said  later. 

Mr.  Doorly  was  the  organizer  of  a  short- 
lived cricket  club  on  what  is  now  the  Field 
Club  grounds  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  young  people  of  the  time.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  he  went  calling  with  friends  at 
the  Philip  Potter  home,  and  there  met  Mar- 
garet Hitchcock,  daughter  of  the  then  U.S. 
Representative  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  who 
was  the  founder  and  publisher  of  the  World- 
Herald.  Margaret  Hitchcock  and  Hcru-y 
Doorly  became  engaged  in  the  spring  of  1903. 

HEPORTEB 

Mr.  Hitchcock  suggested  to  his  daughter'.'; 
fiance  that  he  come  to  work  for  the  World - 
Herald.  Mr.  Hitchcock  .said  frankly  that  the 
paper  was  not  breaking  even  and  was  $150.- 
000  In  debt.  "But,"  he  said,  "we  might  as 
well  sink  or  swim  together." 

"I  agreed,"  said  Mr.  Doorly,  "but  I  didn't 
know  how  close  It  was  to  sinking  " 

The  newcomer  was  put  on  the  payroll  at 
$17.50  a  week  and  made  police  reporter.  As 
"the  Englishman"  he  created  somewhat  of  a 
sensation  In  the  rough-and-ready  police  sta- 
tion of  that  day. 

"I  guess  I  wasn't  so  hot  as  a  reporter."  Mr. 
Doorly  said  long  afterward.  At  any  rate  3 
months  later  he  was  made  want  ad  man- 
ager— a  job  about  which  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing. 

WANT    ADS 

"But  if  you  have  to  do  something,  yuu  do 
it."  he  said. 

One  of  the  things  he  did  was  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  a  local  candy  company  to 
supply  1-pound  boxes  of  candy  in  exchange 
for  advertising.  The  boxes  of  candy  were 
given  as  premiums  for  want  ads  in.serted  in 
the  World-Herald  ou  Saturday. 

The  want  ads  came  plentifully  There 
probably  was  little  profit  in  them,  for  even 
in  exchange  for  ad\erti£ing  the  candy  prob- 
ably cost  25  to  30  cents  a  box.  But  there  is 
an  axiom  in  advertising — which  well  may  go 
back  to  the  young  Henry  Doorly — that  the 
paper  that  gets  the  want  ads  will  get  local 
and  national  display  advertising,  too 

Mr.  Doorly  learned  the  want  ad  business 
so  well  that  a  few  years  later  he  wrote  a  book 
about  his  experiences  which  for  years  was  re- 
garded as  the  standard  text  in  the  field.  In 
all  the  years  that  followed  he  kept  an  espe- 
cially watchful  eye  on  the  want  ad  depart- 
ment and  there  was  a  legend  that  any  w.uit 
ad  manager  who  could  pleise  hlin  f^r  a  year 
would  be  wck' lined  by  any  jiaper  in  tlie 
country 

ORIGINATOR 

The  Wiirld-Her.ilrt,  which  in  some  years 
hid  had  trouble  s.-'rapiiig  money  together 
to  meet  its  jiayroll,  and  had  on  occasion  paid 
them  in  orders  on  advertisers,  gradually 
gTined  financial  stability. 

After  2  years  as  want  ad  manager.  Mr. 
Doorlv  was  put  In  charge  of  local  and  na- 
tlfnial  adverti.'iing  a.s  well.  In  1910  he  became 
bii.sinesK  manager. 

On  the  death  of  .Senator  Hitchcock.  In 
1034.  he  became  publisher  and  president  of 
tlip  W  ^rld  PubU.-hing  Co. 

Op.ce  again — though  this  time,  of  course. 
not  altogether  without  preparation — he 
threw  himself  into  a  new  task,  that  of  learn- 
ing everything  po.'^sible  rvbout  the  news  and 
editorial  depar':ments  of  the  paper 

Again  he  learned  fast  and  sparked  Ideas. 
He  was  the  originator  of  and  driving  force 
behind  many  Wnrkl -Herald  policies,  among 
them: 

nie  fight  for  public  power  in  Oinaha. 
which  lasted  from  1939  to  1946. 

The  fabulously  succesful  Ecrap-collection 
drives  of  1942  and  1943,  vihlch  served  as  a 
mode!  fr.ir  other  newspapers  the  country  over, 


and  which  won  for  the  World-Herald  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  service. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Awards,  begun  in 
1944,  which  won  for  Mr.  Doorly  personally 
the  19.52  distinguished  service  award  of  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
Districts. 

The  traffic  safety  campaign  begun  in  1952. 
.'•.!.so  adopted  by  a  number  of  other  paper.s. 
wiilch  cut  r.tito  fatalities  In  this  area  30 
percent  m  the  first  4  months. 

The  campaign  to  build  the  Children's  Me- 
morial HospiUil.  one  of  the  many  manifesta- 
tions of  Mr.  Doorly's  particular  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  children. 

Establi.^hmcnt  of  World  War  II  Memorial 
Park,  fir  which  the  Wnrld-Herald  led  a 
drive  for  funds. 

Mr  Doorly  explained  his  views  on  news- 
n.iper  publishing  thus' 

•  We  figure  we  are  here  to  look  after  the 
publics  interest.  Those  things  are  the  Job 
of  a  newspaper,  especially  when  you  publfsh 
the  only  newspaper  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Omaha.  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  trustee  of 
the  public  Interest." 

In  his  role.  Mr.  Doorly  expected  no  thanks. 

"You  can't  look  for  popularity  if  you  are 
an  independent  newspaper."  he  said,  "be- 
cause you  are  constantly  stepping  ou  some 
one's  toes.  When  you  are  alone  ui  the  field, 
it  is  doubly  difficult  to  pletuse." 

RETIREMENT 

When  Mr.  Doorly  announced  hi.^  retire- 
ment as  president  In  1965,  he  was  no  doubt 
sincere.  But  for  a  man  of  his  temperament, 
retirement  was  almost  impossible.  He  be- 
came chairman  of  the  board,  and  held  that 
office  until  mld-1960.  His  Interest  In  the 
palmer  never  slackened.  He  was  a  director 
when  he  died. 

Only  recently,  telling  of  hi.s  early  years 
as  want  ad  manager,  he  remarked.  "I  poked 
my  nose  into  almost  e\ery  department  of 
the  paper." 

Then,  chuckling  guiltily,  he  added,  "I 
trucss  I  still  do." 

Mr.  Doorly  is  sur\  ived  by  his  wife.  Mar- 
garet; two  daughters,  Mrs  W.  Dale  Clark 
and  Mr.'^  Ben  H.  Cowdery  of  Omaha,  and 
a  son,  Gilbert,  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  MEANING  OF 
VIRGINIA'S  DECLARATION  OF 
RIGHTS— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
ROBERTSON 

Ml-  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Fouiih  of  July  the  erudite  and  ar- 
ticulate .lunior  Senator  fiom  Virtiinia 
I  Mr.  Robertson  1  delivered  a  significant. 
timely,  and  appropriate  Independence 
Day  addre.s.s  at  Shadwell,  Va.,  the  birth- 
place of  the  revered  author  of  our  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence. 
Tiioma.s  Jefferson.  Devoted  to  the  topic 
■  The  Oiiyin  and  MeaninK  of  Virtiinia's 
Declaiation  of  Riyht.s."  it  was  an  oration 
distinguished  by  the  eloquence  and 
.scholarship  characteristic  of  the  able  and 
respected  Senator  and  worthy  of  the 
solemn  occasion  of  our  Nation's  185th 
anniversary. 

The  Senator  ti  aced  with  authority 
and  perception  the  origins  of  our  heii- 
tage  of  government,  which  derives  its 
power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed 
and  performed  a  notable  public  .service 
m  delineating  tiie  modern-day  distor- 
tions which  have  developed  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "equal"  as  used  by  Mr. 
JefTer.son  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  subsequently  employed  in 
the  dubiou.sly  ratified  14th  amendment. 
His  irrefutable  conclusions  demonstrate 
beyond  question  how  the  philosophy  of 
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government  on  uh:ch  tii->  Nation  was 
founded  has  boon  twisted  by  thr-  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and 
advocates  of  foice  legislation  iii  the  field 
of  human  relation.^. 

This  addre.ss  deserves  a  jjronuiunt 
place  among  the  histoiical  papers  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  ns-:  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  text  oi  it  be 
piinted  herewiti:  in  the  bcdy  cif  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Re< drd. 
a-s  follows : 

The   Origin   and  Me\ni.nc  of  Virginia's 

Declaration  of  Rights 

(Renv.rks  of  Senator  A,  Willis  Roberts-on  at 

Shadwell,  Va  .  July  4,  1961  i 

On  June  12  177C  a  Virginia  Cunveiulon. 
assembled  in  Willi,  m.sburg.  adopted  a  dec- 
laration of  rights  which  had  been  prepared 
by  a  senior  statesni  >n  and  oiie  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Revolutionarv  leaders.  George  Mason. 
Included  in  the  coavention  that  voted  for 
the  adoption  of  tliat  declaration  were  Ed- 
mund Pendletcn  Edmiuid  Randolph.  J.unep 
Madison.  Patrick  Kenry,  and  most  uf  th« 
other    Virginia    leaders    of    that    period 

In  a  recent  relebration  of  that  historic 
anniversary,  an  English  historian.  Dr.  Arnold 
J.  Tcynbee.  said  that  various  20th  century 
revoltitlons  "display  unmistakably  their 
f)rigins  in  the  parent  re^olution  in  this  coun- 
try" and  indicated  that  they  would  have 
had  JefTei son's  npjir.ival.  Commenting  upon 
that  misundcrst.indmg  of  American  hi-itory. 
the  distingui.-hed  (ditor  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  said  n  the  leading  editorial 
on  June  13;  "Jefferi<_ni  was  a  revulmionnry. 
but  it  is  prep')sierotis  to  suggest  that  his 
revolution  of  1776,  led  by  men  of  literacy. 
sound  education  aud  deep  poliiical  tradi- 
tion, in  any  way  i.«  to  be  equated  with  the 
chaos  of  the  Congo  or  the  new  tyrannies 
of  Castro's  Cuba   " 

There  Is  a  widespread  misunderstanding 
in  this  country  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
•  equal  "  that  was  tised  by  Mason  in  the 
Virginia  Bill  nf  Rights  and  next  by  JefTerfron 
in  the  Declaration  ut  Independence,  and  an 
even  more  widespread  nusunderbtaijding  of 
the  meaning  of  rair  .-epresentative  democracy 
among  the  illiterate  millions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Therefore,  no  place  could  be  more 
fitting  than  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson; no  time  ni>ire  appropriate  *han  the 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  his  immortal 
Declarati<-in  ol  Independence,  to  discus.^  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  Virginia's  Declaration 
(<i  Rights,  usually  referred  to  as  Virginia's 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Students  of  Virginia  history  will  recall 
that  the  declaration  of  rights  contained 
16  paragraphs  Time  will  not  permit  me  to 
quote  them  all,  nor  is  that  necessary  for  a 
discussion  of  their  origin  and  meaning  since 
th'>  first  2  sections  stated  the  essence  of 
the  form  of  govcrament  that  members  of 
the  conventl'in  .nought  to  estal^llsh  and  the 
other  14  were  meri^ly  corollaries  explaining 
in  greater  detail  'he  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  personal  fieedom  and  the  tight  of 
self-government 

George  Masnn.  tiic  author  of  our  BUI  of 
Rights,  knew  the  Bible,  the  original  source 
of  all  law  that  n>cognizes  human  rights, 
the  principles  ol  democracy  as  entmciated  by 
Pericles  some  4')0  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  principles  of  natural  law  as 
enunciated  by  Cicero  some  60  years  befure 
the  birth  of  Christ  He  also  drew  liberally 
upon  established  British  principles  of  free- 
dom commencing  with  the  revision  of  the 
Magna  Carta  In  1215  Referring  to  the 
sources  of  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights. 
a  distinguished  V.rginia  scholar  and  his- 
torian, Dr   Lvon  G.trdiner  Tvler,  son  of  Pres- 


ident John  Tyler,  said  in  his  "History  of 
Virginia."  published  in  1924: 

"As  regard  the  Virginia  Declaraiion  of 
Rights,  it  not  only  contained  all  that  was 
valuable  in  Magna  Carta  in  1215  the  Peti- 
riiiv.  of  Riphts  m  16'J8.  written  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1689.  Aritten 
In-  the  great  Lord  Somers.  but  it  con.^tiTUted 
also  the  most  complete  stat,ement  of  the 
jirinciples  of  government  Thus  its  first  and 
second  sections  exjiressed  the  idea  of  the 
denv>rracy  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  revolution  the  first  declaring  'ihe 
equal  rights  of  all  men.  by  nature,  .o  free- 
dom and  indeprndenci-'  and  their  )nalien- 
able  claim  to  the  enjoyment  ol  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  happiness;'  and  the  second, 
declaring  that  'all  power  is  vested  n.  and 
consequently  dcrivfd  from,  the  peop  e;  that 
mapistrates  are  their  trustees  and  .«iT\ants. 
and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them  While 
these  sections  really  stated  nothing  that  had 
not  been  tacitly  recognized  ever  since  the  de- 
tlironement  of  James  II  by  jjeople  of  Eiiglish 
descent  everywhere,  the  old  form  depicting 
The  king  as  the  fcjuntain  of  au'.iiorit\'  had 
been  kept  up  in  ail  legal  and  poluica!  llt^'ra- 
ture  in  England  and  Americi  Now  for  the 
first  time,  lact  and  Jcirin  weie  hrotu'u  to- 
gether in  official  papers  Rights  beej  n  with 
Na'ure.  and  not  as  concessions  c)f  the  mon- 
arch, and  t)ie  people,  not  the  king,  became 
the  open  and  arknowledfjed  source  of 
authcirity.' 

Spjtion  1  of  tl,e  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights  reads  as  follows. 

"That  all  men  are  by  nature  ecni.uly  free 
a-id  independent,  and  have  crtain  inherent 
lights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a 
statf  of  society,  they  cannot,  by  any  com- 
pact, deprive  or  divest  their  posterity  name- 
ly, the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  means  of  arquiring  and  possessing  prop- 
erty, and  pursuing  and  obtair.ing  happiness 
and  .'•afety  " 

The  fundamc'iial  principles  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life  and  of  the  right  to 
acquire  aiid  possess  prr'iicity  are  to  b>  found 
in  tlie  Ten  Commandments  which  G3d  gave 
to  Mo'^es  on  Mount  Sinai  some  1.5(0  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  Moses  In  Deu- 
teronomy enlarged  upon  those  10  funda- 
mental principles  including  this  insir\iction 
to  the  judges  of  the  courts  which  \v  esiab- 
lislied 

"Hear  the  causes  between  your  b-etliren, 
and  judge  righteously  between  eve:y  man 
and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is 
with  him.  Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  In 
judgment,  but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as 
well  as  the  great:  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
the  face  of  man" 

And  all  studenUs  of  the  Bible  are  familiar 
with  the  frequent  references  in  bjth  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments  to  ])roperty 
nglus--condemnation  by  the  prophet  of  the 
illegal  taking  by  King  Ahab  of  ^'abcth's 
vineyard  being  an  outstanding  exaiiple. 

Among  exponents  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, none  had  a  greater  influence  uj^on 
Mason  than  the  eminent  English  philoso- 
pher   John   Locke. 

Locke  was  the  political  theorist  of  the 
Martin  Luther  Reformation,  He  strongly 
objected  to  the  doctrine  of  royal  i)reroga- 
tives  based  upon  the  so-called  "Divii  e  Right 
of  Kings."  Instead.  Locke  expouniled  the 
belief  that  individuals,  by  means  of  a  social 
compact,  formed  a  body  politic,  gi.mg  up 
their  personal  right  to  interpret  i  nd  ad- 
minister the  law  of  nature  in  return  for  a 
guarantee  that  their  natural  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property  would  be  pieserved. 
Wlien  injustices  became  ob\ious.  th?  people 
might  resist  tlie  civil  authority.  There  was 
need  of  rebellion.  Locke  stated,  whenever 
the  government  endeavored  to  invade  the 
property  of  the  subject  and  to  maJie  itself 
the  "arbitrary  disposer  of  the  li\es.  liberties. 


or  fortunes  of  the  people."  This  right  of 
revolution  he  qualified  in  two  ways  Force 
was  not  to  l>e  used  except  in  the  most  seri- 
ous cases.  And  only  the  majority  c.Aiid 
overthrow  the  government 

Mason  also  drew  upon  the  Greek  concep- 
tiun  of  equal  rights  wiien  iie  wrote  into  the 
iirst  section  of  our  Bill  of  Rights.  AH  men 
are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independe!U 
and  have  certain  inherent  rights  *  •  * 
iiamelv,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing 
property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  iiappi- 
ness  and  s.a'ety." 

All  tlie  members  of  that  conveniiun  knew 
th.Ht  the  equality  referred  to  in  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights  related  to  the  inherent  rights 
that  were  specified — life,  liberty  with  a 
means  of  acquiring  ;,'id  possessing  property 
and  pursuing  happiness  and  safety  It  was 
only  18  days  after  ilie  adoption  of  the  \ir- 
ginia  Bill  of  Rights  that  Jefferson  presented 
his  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepeiidence 
to  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia. 
to  members  of  which  copies  of  the  Virgmi.. 
draft  of  Miiions  Bill  of  Rights  had  bern 
sent  He  shortened  and  paraplirased  V.\c 
Mason  statement  but.  in  the  opinion  ol  John 
.^danis,  the  Continental  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend lO  change  its  meaning  That  great  son 
of  Mas.sachusetis,  JetTerson's  opponent  for 
the  Presidency,  but  in  later  years  his  warm- 
est friend.  v.-as  on  the  committee  selected 
to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
When  his  wife  in  Boston  heard  thai  he  h.au 
signed  a  declaration  saying,  "all  men  are 
created  equal."  slie  promptly  wrote  him 
that  he  knew  that  was  not  true,  to  which 
.'Vdams  replied:  "You  don't  understand 
what  we  meant  All  we  meant  to  say  w,.s 
that  all  men  are  born  men  and  not  some 
nieii  and  some  whales"  Years  later,  after 
observing  the  excesses  of  tlie  French  Rr\o- 
lution.  Adams  wrote  John  Taylor  of  Vir- 
ginia; 

"Inequalities  are  a  part  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  man.  I  believe  that  none  'out  HeUe- 
tius  will  affirm,  that  all  children  are  bLrn 
with  equal  genius 

"That  r;!l  men  are  born  tc  equal  rights 
is  true  Every  being  has  a  right  to  his  own. 
as  clear,  as  moral,  as  sacred  as  any  other 
being  has.  This  is  as  indubitable  as  a  moral 
'-riivernment  in  the  universe  But  to  teach 
that  all  men  are  born  with  equal  j>owers  and 
faculties,  to  equal  infiuence  in  ?ociety.  ti 
equal  property  and  advantages  through  life. 
is  as  gross  a  fravid.  as  glaring  an  imposition 
on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  as  ever  was 
practiced  •  •  •  by  the  self-styled  philos- 
ophers of  the  French  Revolution.  For 
honor's  sake.  Mr  Taylor,  for  truth  and  vir- 
tue's sake,  let  American  philosophers  and 
jjoliticians    despise    it  " 

The  action  of  tlie  .Supreme  Court  in  tlie 
public  school  segregation  cases  of  1954.  the 
multiplicity  of  so-called  civil  rights  bills 
introduced  in  the  Congress  all  testify  to  the 
current  misconception  of  the  term  "equal  '" 

In  commenting  on  the  word  'eqviality  ' 
Hor;  R  Carter  Pittman.  of  Georgia,  a  dis- 
tmeuished  constitutional  authority,  said: 

"No  one  who  helped  to  write  it  or  who 
voted  to  adopt  it  ever  asserted  tiie  doctrir.e 
of  human  equality  either  before  oi  alter  July 
4  1776.  but  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
like  the  Constitution,  has  'taken  on  new 
meaning'  by  the  application  of  'new  philos- 
ophy' and  'modern  authority'  ' — such,  lor 
instance,  as  the  Swedish  Socialist  M\rdal. 

The  influence  which  Locke's  philosophy 
had  UjX)!!  Mason  is  evident  not  cnly  in  xhe 
first  section  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  but 
also  ill  the  second  and  third  sectuns.  They 
are   as  follows: 

"II 

"That  all  power  Is  vested  in.  and  conse- 
quently derived  from,  the  people;  that  mag- 
istrates are  their  trustees  and  servant*,  and 
at  all  times  .amenable  to  them. 
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"That  Government  Is,  or  ought  to  be.  in- 
stituted for  the  common  Benefit,  Protection, 
and  Security,  of  the  People,  Nation,  or  Com- 
munity; of  ail  the  various  Modes  and  Forms 
of  Government  that  is  best,  which  Is  capable 
of  producing  the  greatest  Degree  of  Happl- 
ne?-?  and  Safety,  and  Is  most  effectually  se- 
cured against  the  Danger  of  Mal-administra- 
ti'>n;  and  that,  whenever  any  Government 
shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to 
these  Purposes,  a  Majority  of  the  Community 
hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and  inde- 
feasible Right,  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  l*. 
in  such  Manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  Weal." 

Although  the  writings  of  Locke  and  of 
otiier  noteworthy  men  greatly  infltienced 
Mason,  the  Declaration  of  Rights  was,  by  no 
means,  a  mere  repetition  of  another's  ideas. 
Admittedly.  Mason  was  not  a  discoverer  in  a 
wholly  unexplored  field.  However,  according 
to  a  former  Member  of  Congress  from  Pair- 
fax  County.  Hon.  R.  Waltcn  Moore,  "No 
one  will  deny  that  he  exhibited  astonishing 
originality  In  what  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  a  great  creative  achievement." 

For  example.  Mason  was  familiar  with  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.  But  that  in- 
strument was  largely  retrospective.  The 
English  Bill  of  Rights  contained  little  or  no 
thought  of  popular  government,  for  It  left 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  unimpaired 
and  the  authority  of  Parliament  beyond  any 
great  control  by  the  people. 

The  work  of  Mason  applied  the  principles 
of  freedom,  equality,  and  the  social  compact 
to  local  politics  and  gave  them  a  new  mean- 
irg  in  the  American  application  of  a  gov- 
ernment, to  which  the  people  had  delegated 
certain  powers,  reserving  all  others  to  them- 
selves or  to  their  sovereign  States. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  a  represent.i- 
tive  dem'ocracy  is  roiitalned  in  section  4, 
which  reads: 

"That  no  man.  or  set  of  men.  are  entitled 
to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  of 
privileges  from  the  community,  but  in  con- 
sideration of  public  services;  which,  not 
being  descendible,  neither  ought  tiie  offices 
of  magistrate,  legislator,  or  Judge,  to  be 
hereditary." 

Such  thinking  derives  its  origin  from  Per- 
icles who  in  his  famous  Funeral  Oration" 
stated  this  principle  as  follows: 

"If  we  look  to  the  laws,  they  afford  equal 
Justice  to  all  in  their  private  differences;  if 
to  social  standing,  advancement  in  public  life 
falls  to  reputation  for  capacity,  class  consid- 
erations not  being  allowed  to  interfere  with 
merit,  nor  again  does  poverty  bar  the  way,  if 
a  man  is  able  to  serve  the  state,  he  is  not 
hindered  by  the  obscurity  of  his  condition." 

Mason,  like  our  other  forefathers,  had  seen 
the  numerous  abuses  which  resulted  from 
hereditary  {xslitical  oflQces,  notably  the  suc- 
cession of  kings.  These  early  Americans, 
many  of  whom  like  James  Madison  and  Pat- 
rick Henry,  were  not  large  landowners,  were 
determined  that  the  elevation  of  anyone  to 
a  position  of  authority  must  depend  not  on 
ancestry  but  on  merit.  And  who  should  be 
the  Judge  of  merit  but  the  people  them- 
selves? 

The  precautions  which  Mason  insisted 
upon  were  later  incorporated  by  Madison  in 
article  I.  section  9  of  the  Constitution:  "No 
title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States;  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  or  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of 
any  present,  emolument,  office  or  title,  of  any 
kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state." 

I  will  p.ass  over  a  number  of  the  sections 
of  the  declaration  which  contain  provisions 
s\ibstantially  the  same  as  the  Bill  of  Rights 
in  the  Constitution,  framed  by  James  Madi- 
son. Ill  fact,  he  succeeded  in  having  incor- 
porated in  the  Philadelphia  Constitution  :\\\ 


of  the  essential  provisions  of  government  to 
be  found  in  the  16  paragraphs  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Declaration. 

The  14th  section  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  is  not  the  work  of  Masun  but  was 
added  by  the  Virginia  Convention.    It  reads: 

"That  the  people  have  a  right  to  uniform 
government;  and.  therefore,  that  no  gov- 
ernment separate  from,  or  independent  of. 
the  government  of  Virginia,  ought  to  be 
erected  or  established  within  the  limits 
thereof." 

Apparently  tliis  section  resulted  from  the 
efforts  of  those  delesjates  who  were  con- 
cerned over  the  situation  in  Virginia's  west- 
ern territory.  It  extended  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  VirErinla  claimed  title  to  the 
North wef^t  Territory. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relationship 
between  section  14  and  the  thinking  of  those 
delc^'a'os  in  the  Virginia  Constlttitional 
Convention  of  1783  who  objected  to  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  ground  that  the  Federal 
Government  thereby  created  would  engulf 
the  States  with  a  Tvranr.y  not  dis'iimllar  to 
that  of  George  III  The  foresi-ht  and  de- 
termination of  men  like  Mason  and  Madi- 
son established  our  Central  Government  as 
one  of  limited  p^l\^•ers  aiid  emphatically  af- 
firmed this  position  with  the  10th  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that: 

"The  powers  not  delf^gated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Cons  tit  tit  ion,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  T)  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or   to  the  people  " 

In  section   15  Ma.^cn  contends: 

'That  no  free  Government,  or  the  Bless- 
ing of  Liberty  can  l>e  preserved  to  any  Peo- 
ple but  by  a  lirm  Adherence  to  Juf^tlce.  Mod- 
eration, Temperance,  Frugality,  and  Virtue, 
and  by  Frequent  Recurrence  to  fundamental 
Principles." 

Here,  perhaps,  we  find  his  strongest  eni- 
piiasis  upon  tiie  principles  of  morality  which 
are  expressed  in  the  Bible.  And  evidently 
Mason  had  tlie  Bible  in  mind  when  he  called 
for  a  "frequent  recurrence  to  fund:imei^tal 
jjrinciples." 

Fin;dly,  16th  section  declared  : 

"That  Religion,  or  the  Duty  which  we  owe 
to  our  Creator,  and  the  Manner  of  dis- 
charging it.  can  be  directed  only  by  Reason 
and  Conviction,  not  by  Force  or  Violence;  and 
therefore,  all  Men  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  free  exercise  of  Religion,  according  to 
the  Dictates  of  Conscience;  and  that  it  is  the 
mutual  Duty  of  all  to  practice  Christian  For- 
bearance, Love,  and  Charity,  towards  each 
other." 

Mason's  original  wording  had  provided  for 
"religious  toleration."  We  owe  it  to  the 
efforts  of  Janies  Madi.=on,  who.  at  but  25 
years  of  age,  suggested  that  Mason's  wording 
in  the  original  draft  should  be  broadened 
into  a  statement  asserting  freedom  of 
conscience. 

George  Mason's  Declaration  of  Rights  Is 
particularly  significant  because  its  princi- 
ples, in  large  measure,  serve  as  the  basis  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  its  Bill  of  Rights,  and  most 
State  constitution.^. 

Drawing  upon  tlie  Bible,  and  the  ex- 
perience in  government  of  civilized  nations 
and  applying  those  precedents  to  a  new 
theory  of  government  "of  the  pefiple.  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people."  George  Ma.son 
and  his  coworkers  provided  for  us  tiie  price- 
less principles  of  constitutional  liberty  in  a 
unique  system  of  private  enterprise.  In  a 
brief  span  as  compared  to  the  900  years  of 
the  city-state  of  Athen'?.  4(X)  years  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  we  have  become  both  the 
richest  and   the  freest   nation   of   the  world 

All  this  heritage  is  now  threatened  from 
without  by  tlie  forces  of  communi.sm,  armed 
with  nuclear  weapons,  and  at  home  by  those 
who  would  abandon  the  ancient  landmark.s. 
set  by  our  fathers,  and  take  us  down  the 
road  to  socialism.  We  may  survive  a  nuclear 
attack.     But   wc  cannot   survive,  any   better 


than  Athens  and  Rome,  moral  degeneration 
and  the  abandonment  of  fundanienUiI 
principles.     For  as  D:iniel   Webster  said: 

"Who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government'  Who  shall  rear 
again  the  well  proportimefl  columns  of  con- 
stitutional liberty?  Who  shall  fri'ine  to- 
t^ether  the  skiUfui  architecture  which  unites 
national  sovereignty  with  sta'e  rights,  in- 
dividual security,  and  public  prosperity? 
No,  if  these  columns  fall,  tiiey  wiU  be  raised 
not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mourn- 
ful, a  melancholy  Immortality.  Bitterer 
tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them,  than 
were  ever  shed  over  the  mnnumentn  of 
Roman  or  Grecian  art,  for  Ihcy  will  be  the 
remnants  of  a  mure  glwrious  edifice  tlian 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw.  the  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional American  liberty." 


LINEAR  ELECTRON  ACCEI  ERATOR 

Mr.  KUCHEI..  Mr.  President,  a  bill — 
S.  2043 — to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Enerey  Commi.s.sion  i.s  now 
on  the  Senate  Calendar.  I  liave  partic- 
ular interest  in  one  section  of  that  bill 
and  would  like  to  take  thi.s  opportunity 
to  ask  the  support  of  my  coUeagui.s  in 
approvmK  an  important  project  author- 
ized by  this  legislation. 

I  refer.  Mr.  President,  to  the  2-mile 
linear  electron  accelerator,  known  as 
Project  M.  This  accelerator,  to  be  the 
longest  ever  built,  was  first  recommended 
by  the  Stanford  Physics  Department  in 
1955  In  1958.  a  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Panel  asked  for  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal.  In  the  .^^ame 
year,  it  was  also  approved  by  a  Joint 
Panel  of  the  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conimi.ssioii 
and  the  Pre^^ident's  Science  Advisory 
Committee.  President  Eisenhower  gave 
the  pro.ject  his  stron?  endorsement,  and 
heniinss  were  held  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy'.  A  rc- 
fu.sal.  last  year,  to  crant  the  necessary 
funds  for  construction  has  thwarted 
progress  on  the  effort.  Now  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  again  has  submitted 
an  authorization  request,  amounting  to 
$114  million  for  this  important  Stanford 
project.  I  am  grateful  that  this  year, 
this  great  undcrtakin'?  ha.s  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  and  I  look 
forward  to  approval  also  here  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

The  efforts  of  private  industry  and 
private  institutions  have  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  cjrowth  of  scientific  knowl- 
edo^e.  By  private  means,  have  we  pio- 
neered, initiated,  and  explored.  Yet,  the 
Government  must  also  accept  its  respon- 
sibility. The  Government  must  work 
with  private  effort,  particularly  when, 
as  in  this  case,  the  cost  of  a  project  nec- 
essary for  American  security  and  wel- 
fare is  beyond  private  means. 

While  I  cannot  speak  with  more  than 
a  layman's  knowledge  in  behalf  of  the 
proposed  linear  accelerator.  I  can  speak 
as  an  American  interested  in  maintain- 
hvj,  the  U.S.  lead  in  high  energy  nuclear 
jjhysics. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  our  Na- 
tion leads  the  world  in  this  particular 
field.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  expending  tremendous  effort  in 
order  to  not  only  catch  our  lead,  but  to 
.surpass  it.     Therefore,  our  action  on  this 
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proposal  is  imperative,  as  it  affects  the 
continued  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  a  highly  significant  field.  If 
we  are  to  remain  strong  in  the  scientific 
war  with  the  Russians,  we  must  en- 
courage in  every  way  possible  scientific 
research,  education,  and  knowledge. 

While  the  atom -smashing  accelerator 
may  even  alter  the  very  concept  of  space, 
It  will  extend  the  frontier  of  science  and 
welfare  in  other  fields  as  well.  Particu- 
larly impressive  to  me  is  the  remarkable 
protiress  made  in  the  treatment  of  malig- 
nant di-sease.  brought  about  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  medical  version  of  the 
Unear  accelerator.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Ginz- 
ton.  the  director  of  the  linear  accelerator 
project,  alon?;  with  Kenneth  B.  Mallory 
and  Henry  S.  Kaplan,  related  the  prog- 
ress in  treatment  of  cancer  in  a  Stanford 
Medical  Bulletin  in  August  1957.  Ac- 
cording to  ilieir  study,  the  physical 
advantages  resultmt^  from  cancer  treat- 
ment by  hiuh-speed  accelerators  com- 
pared with  conventional  X-ray  treat- 
ment are  substantial.  To  spell  this  out, 
high-energy  beams  make  possible  cura- 
tive therapy  for  some  cancers  unlikely 
to  react  to  ordinary  treatment,  greater 
precision  and  homogeneity  of  dosage  in- 
strumental in  the  treatment  of  deep 
tumors,  and  palliative  therapy  for  such 
tumors  without  exacting  an  excessive 
price  in  terms  of  radiation  sickness  and 
skin  destruction.  Faced  witli  the  grue- 
some facts  that  270.000  Americans  will 
die  from  cancer  in  1961  and  510,000  new 
cases  will  be  reported,  we  must  grasp 
every  scientific  opportunity  that  will 
thwart  the  growth  of  such  dread  diseases. 

The  medical  version  of  the  accelerator 
is  also  at  Stanford  In  this  regard,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  Stanford 
University  as  the  site  of  the  new  project. 
As  we  all  know,  the  facilities  at  that 
great  university  are  outstanding  and  its 
staff  world  renowned.  Furthermore,  no 
other  group  of  scientists  is  so  expert  in 
the  field  of  linear  accelerators.  Their 
experience  dat^s  back  to  the  mid- 
thirties;  and  since  the  war,  no  fewer 
than  10  linear  accelerators  have  been 
constructed  eitl^i'  at  Staiiford  or 
under  Stanfords^direction.  Accelera- 
tors around  the  world  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  Stanford  pattern  or 
Stanford  scientists. 

In  February.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
touring  the  vast  Stanford  accelerator 
facilities  with  .some  of  the  leading  ex- 
perts in  the  field.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed: and  I  am  sure  that  if  all  my 
colleagues  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  advancements  already  made,  as  I 
.saw  them,  there  would  be  complete  and 
enthusiastic  support  for  this  worthwhile 
project  to  keep  our  country  in  the  lead 
in   this  vital   field  of  research. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL 
BEFORE  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  last  week, 
indicating  views  that  are  mine  with  re- 


.spect  to  the  overdue  need  of  reform  in 
the  electoral  college  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
ments I  made  at  that  time  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Electoral   College  Reform 

I  Statement    by  Senator  Thom.as  H    KrcHEL 

before     the     Constitutional     Amendments 

Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Thurs- 
day. June  29.  1961  ( 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee  to  discuss 
oui  electoral  college  system. 

As  we  saw  in  November.  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  won  the  Presidency  by  the  slim- 
mest of  popular  vote  margins — one-fifth  of  1 
percent — yet  succeeded  in  winning  a  com- 
fortable majority  of  300  votes  in  the  electoral 
college.  More  significantly,  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  Mr.  Kennedy  to  have  lost 
the  election  on  the  basis  of  the  people's  will 
and  still  be  elected  President. 

President  Kennedys  close  call  emphasizes 
the  need  to  reexamine  the  method  of  select- 
ing the  Chief  Executive,  particularly  the 
anomalous  selecting  body  of  the  electoral 
college.  Lender  our  present  system,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  still  do  not  have 
the  privilege  of  electing  their  President.  It 
is  done  for  them  by  representatives  of  the 
individual  States. 

"If."  as  Alexander  Hamilton  said  of  the 
electoral  college,  "the  manner  of  it  be  not 
perfect.  It  is  at  least  excellent."  The  best 
method  of  selecting  a  President  had  been  a 
problem  to  the  Founding  Fathers.  Several 
plans  had  been  proposed  and  discarded;  in 
the  end.  the  electoral  college  was  favored. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Hamilton  was  correct  in  the  era 
of  1789.  But  in  the  1960's,  It  is,  I  think, 
generally  conceded  that  the  electoral  college 
Is  not  excellent,  but.  to  the  contrary,  is  ar- 
chaic, outmoded,  and  potentially  mischiev- 
ous. 

A  .'system  of  indirect  choice  appeared  to 
solve  the  problems  of  Hamilton's  day.  Com- 
mimications  were  poor;  the  country  was 
large  and  sparsely  settled;  Its  citizens  were 
tnieducated;  and  the  likelihood  of  such  citi- 
zens knowing  the  candidates  was  slim. 
There  were  no  political  parties  as  we  know 
them.  Trust  was  placed  with  the  local  elec- 
tor to  select  the  best  possible  candidate. 

However,  the  Justification  for  this  ap- 
proach In  electing  a  President  has  long 
passed.  The  times  require  a  more  realistic 
and  accurate  electoral  process. 

A  number  of  alternatives  to  the  present 
sy.=  tem  Is  possible.  One  is  the  ovitrlght  abo- 
lition of  the  electoral  college,  leaving  the 
choice  of  the  President  to  the  popular  vote, 
Anotlier  is  the  distribution  of  the  electoral 
vote  in  proportion  to  the  popular  vote.  A 
third  is  the  so-called  district  system,  which 
would  allocate  an  electoral  vote  to  the  win- 
ner of  the  popular  plurality  in  a  Hotise  dis- 
trict with  the  senatorial  votes  going  to  the 
winner  of  the  statewide  popular  vote. 

Rea.sonable  arguments  have  been  made  in 
supporting  and  rejecting  each  of  these  al- 
teniHtives.  My  own  inclination  is  that  the 
second  proposal,  the  proportional  system, 
offers  the  basis  for  the  most  constructive 
and  acceptable  solution.  While  it  abolishes 
the  anachronistic  ofRcc  of  presidential  elec- 
tor, the  electoral  vote  i?  retained  and  divided 
between  the  candidates  in  pr^jx^rtion  to  the 
pop\ilar  vote. 

Such  a  plan  would,  in  my  view,  give  more 
accurate  weight  to  the  minority  vote  cast 
In  each  State  by  eliminating  the  winner- 
take-all  system  now  in   effect 

As  it  now  stands,  literally  millions  of 
.American   voters — 35   million    this   last   elec- 


tion—are  disenfranchised  because  of  tlie 
ui:it  rule  system.  In  the  1960  presidential 
election,  in  my  own  State  of  California,  al- 
most 50  percent  of  the  voters  went  un:ic- 
counted  for  in  the  final  analysis.  With  a 
35.623  vote  margin  out  of  a  total  of  Cj 
million  votes  cast.  Vice  President  Nixon  won 
California's  32  electoral  votes  Contrariwise. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  In  Illinois,  gained  27  elector.'.! 
votes  with  a  margin  of  fewer  than  9  000 
popular  votes. 

Such  a  process  only  exaggerates.  State  by 
St  ite  the  margin  of  the  victor  af  well  as  the 
defem  of  the  loser.  In  stim.  Kennedy  was 
able  to  win  the  election  by  disproportionate 
m.'irgin  in  the  electoral  college. 

Actually,  there  have  been  niore  flagrunt 
electoral  distortions  in  history.  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt's  victory  over  Willkie  in  1940  is 
svich  an  example.  While  winning  the  elec- 
tion by  only  a  5-percent  poptuar  margin 
FDR  tocjk  85  percent  of  the  electoral  vote 
Abraham  Lir.coln  walked  away  with  one  of 
the  biggest  electoral  landslides  in  history  In 
the  election  of  1864.  Lincoln's  electoral  total 
was  91  percent  of  all  those  cast;  however,  his 
popvilar  margin  over  his  opponent,  George 
McClellan.  was  only  5  percent 

Tills  distortion  will  not  occur  under  tlie 
system  I  favor. 

Second,  a  proportional  system  prevents 
the  danger  of  a  presidential  candidate  re- 
ceiving a  minority  of  the  popular  vote  and 
winning  the  Presidency  with  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote.  Under  our  newer  appor- 
tionment figures,  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
candidate  to  receive  a  plurality  of  a  single 
vote  in  only  11  States  to  become  President. 
He  need  not  get  a  single  vote  in  the  remain- 
ing 39  States. 

I  have  posed  the  extreme  of   an   example 
Nevertheless,    aside   from    the    10   Presidents 
who  did  not  poll  a  majority  of  the  poptilar 
vote  but  who  did  win  by  a  plurality,  we  have 
already    had    3    minority    Presidents       T'nls 
to  me    reveals  the  weakness  of  our  systen. 
In  the  election  of   1824.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentfitives  gave  the  election  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,   although   Andrew   Jackson   had    re- 
ceived  both   the  popular   and   the  elector.il 
votes.      In    the    dramatic    election    of    1876. 
Rtitherford  B.  Hayes  became  President  with 
264.282    fewer    popular    votes    and     1     more 
electoral  vote.    In  the  election  of  1888.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  became  President  with  95  713 
fewer  votes  and  65  more  electoral  votes     Ar.d 
as  we  came  close  to  seeing  It  happen  again 
we  must  alter  our  system  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  needs  and  to  allow  us  to  elect  a 
popular,  national  President. 

Third,  a  proportional  system  will  abolish 
what  has  been  called  the  evil  of  the  one- 
party  State  and.  by  doing  so,  invigorate  the 
two-party  system.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, there  is  little  incentive  to  vote  in  one- 
party  States,  as  verified  by  voting  perform- 
ance. A  public  interest  group  ranked  States 
according  to  the  percentage  of  not  only  the 
registered  voters  but  also  the  voting  age 
civilians  who  might  have  voted  in  the  i960 
presidential  election. 

Dramatically  low  on  the  list  were  luur 
southern  one-party  States — South  Carolina 
Georgia.  Alabama,  and  Mississippi — where 
pirt'cipa-lon  ranged  from  approximately  31 
jiercetit  down  to  25  percent  In  close  two. 
party  States  participation  was  appreciably 
iiigher.  Illinois  voters,  for  example,  had  a 
ranking  of  76  percent,  and  my  own  State  of 
California  had  over  a  70-percent  participa- 
tion. 

Faced  with  the  unit  rule,  there  is  also 
little  incentive  for  the  minority  party  to 
waste  precious  funds  and  energies  In  a  State 
they  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  win.  They 
jjrefer  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the 
large  and  pivotal  States  where  the  greatest 
rewards  may  be  reaped. 

Breaking  down  the  sanctity  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  In  the  one-party  State  means  that 
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the  Republicans  will  be  encouraged  t^  be 
more  active  in  Alabama  and  the  Democrats 
more  active  In  New  Hampahire.  Subse- 
quently all  citizens — not  only  those  in  pivotal 
areas — will  have  the  benefit  of  being  exposed 
to  a  nation,»l  campaign  and  its  accompany- 
ing political  education.  In  time,  a  presi- 
dential candidate  might  be  chosen  from  any 
State,  not  Just  pivotal  States  such  as  New 
York,  California,  Peiinsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio. 

Such  prospects  as  these  will  not  depreciate 
the  basis  for  the  adherence  to  the  two-party 
system,  as  the  critics  of  the  proportional 
system  contend.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  the 
other  way  around.  If  anything,  the  splinter 
parties  now  can  wield  tremendous  power  in 
a  pivotal  State  if  they  can  shift  the  weight 
of  power  for  one  of  the  two  major  parties. 
Reasonably,  these  electoral  reforms  should 
strengtlien  the  historical  foundations  of  a 
two-party  system.  A  few  electoral  votes 
should  have  no  greater  appeal  to  minor 
parties  than  the  scattering  of  a  few  pcptUar 
votes. 

Fourth,  a  proportional  system  undeniably 
provides  the  best  reflection  of  popular  desire 
in  the  framework  of  a  Federal  system  that 
retains  the  States  as  voting  units. 

Any  change  necessitates  a  constitutional 
amendment — a  long  and  comple.x  process — 
which  must  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
or  conventions  in  three-foiuths  of  the  States. 
If  we  urged  complete  abolition,  the  very  idea 
that  the  smaller  States  would  have  to  yield 
some  of  their  constitutional  equality  would 
probably  prevent  its  adoption.  Clearly,  the 
proportional  plan,  while  eliminating  the  de- 
fects of  the  present  system,  Is  a  compromise, 
and  for  that  very  reason  it  ought  to  have  a 
better  future. 

Furthermore,  by  a  revision  short  of  abolish- 
ing the  electoral  vote.  States  would  not  be 
prone  to  encoiu-age  ridiculous  voting  laws 
merely  for  the  sake  of  broadening  the  voting 
population.  In  other  words,  under  a  direct, 
popular  vote,  with  the  voting  requirements 
still  In  the  hands  of  the  State,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  stop  a  State  from  lowering  its 
voting  limits  to  an  unreasonable  age.  The 
alternative  would  have  to  be  Federal  control 
of  voting  requirements,  which  is  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  States. 

The  electoral  college  has  been  criticized  for 
a  century  and  a  half.  Yet  the  obsolescence 
remains.  We  can  less  afford  a  minority 
President  in  these  perilous  times  than  in 
any  period  of  our  history.  National  strength 
depends  on  the  solidarity  of  the  American 
people  behind  a  President  who  Is  directly 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  voters.  It  Is 
our  obligation  to  the  American  people  to 
secure  for  them  the  democratic  machinery 
that  will  insure  this. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Citizen-Journal,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  carried  a  column  written  by  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  stating  that  in  high 
places  within  our  Federal  Government 
there  is  a  move  to  discredit  and  oust 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  cannot  believe  that 
that  move  is  in  existence,  and  I  there- 
fore hope  the  report  is  not  true. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  are  well- 
intentioned  and  loyal  citizens  occupying 
high  places  in  our  Federal  Government 
who  would  seek  to  render  ineffective  the 
services  of  a  man  who  for  37  years  has 
been  the  most  feared  individual  in  Amer- 
ica by  Communists  and  their  hirelings. 
To  the  Communists  and  their  fellow 
travelers  in  this  country  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
is  an  arch  enemy.  He  has  fought  them 
openly  and  watched  them  secretly  in 
their   subversive   and   hostile    activities 


toward   our   country.     He   has   stopped 
thcni.    They  fear  him. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  that  repeated  times,  through  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Hoove;-.  Communi.sts 
and  their  sympathizers  and  their  activi- 
ties :o  overthrow  our  Government  have 
been  brouuht  co  \\'z\\^ .  Without  qvie.stion 
there  are  many  slniilar  ca.st-s  that  liave 
not  been  made  public  due  to  the  never- 
ceasing  activities  to  track  these  people 
right  to  their  den. 

Mr.  President,  Kliru.shchev  and  his 
hirelings  who  try  to  infiltrate  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  my  opinion,  would  shout 
with  joy  upon  th^^  di.smis'jal  of  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  It  would  be  a  day  of 
victory  for  them  and  an  added  incentive 
to  pursue  their  trade  more  openly  and 
without  fear. 

Manifestly,  if  what  ha.s  been  reported 
is  true,  a  great  service  has  been  rendered 
to  our  country  in  bringing  to  light  this 
alleged  attempt  to  '"get  Mr.  Hoover's 
scalp." 

I  cannot  beUcve  it  is  true.  I  hope  it 
is  not  true. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league for  the  comments  he  has  made. 
I  look  upon  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  one  of 
the  great  Americans  of  this  or  any  other 
generation.  I  think  he  repre.sent."=  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  for  the  .'security  of  our 
people.  The  Senate,  the  Congress,  and 
the  country  would  be  shocked  if  any  at- 
tempt were  made  to  relieve  Mr.  Hoover 
of  the  magnificent  public  service  he  con- 
tinues to  perform. 

I  repeat  my  congratulations  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  California  for  his 
statement. 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  'LEAHY' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday.  July  1,  I  had  the  pleajsure  of 
accompanying  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Manstield]  and  his  gracious  lady 
for  the  launching  of  the  new  guided  mis- 
sile frigate  Leahy  at  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath.  Maine.  Mrs.  Mansfield 
christened  the  mighty  ship,  the  largest 
ever  built  in  the  Bath  yard.  The  occa- 
sion was  auspicious  and  significant  for 
several  reasons. 

Mrs.  Mansfield,  in  launching  the  ship. 
displayed  not  only  her  charm  and  grace, 
but  also  exhibited  the  skill  of  a  veteran 
launcher.  In  wielding  the  christening 
bottle,  she  demonstrated  a  swing  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  Mickey 
Mantle  or  a  Ted  Williams. 

The  Leahy  was  the  339th  hull  launched 
by  Bath  Iron  Works  since  it  first  began 
constructing  vessels  for  the  Navy  in  1890. 
Its  first  contracts  were  for  tlie  gunboats 
Machias  and  Castine,  part  of  the  Great 
White  Fleet  sent  around  the  world  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Since 
that  time,  Bath  Iron  Works'  vessels  have 
represented  the  highest  quality  in  Navy 
construction.  Its  destroyers  have  been 
favorites  with  generations  of  naval  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men. 


During  World  War  II.  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  launched  a  destroyer  every  17 
days  for  3  years.  It.s  destroyer  produc- 
tion totaled  more  than  the  destroyer 
con.struction  of  the  entire  Japanese  Em- 
pire during  the  same  period.  Tlie  Bath 
Iron  Works'  record  demonstrates  a  fa- 
cility of  incalculable  value  to  the  coun- 
try in  maintaining  peace  on  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  vital  link  in  our 
defense  sti uctuie.  Under  the  leadership 
of  President  John  Newell,  it  is  a  model 
of  compact  efliciency. 

Julv  1  wa.s  a  most  significant  day  for 
the  launchin;;  of  a  ves.sel  named  for  Adm. 
William  B.  Leahy,  the  Presidents  Chief 
of  Staff  during  World  War  II.  Admiral 
Leahy  was  a  great  leader  in  our  Nation's 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  on  the  day  his 
namesake  was  laimched.  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  was  appointed  to  a  similar  post 
with  President  Kennedy. 

At  the  launching,  we  were  treated  to 
one  of  Maine's  incomparably  beautiful 
and  bracini,'  days.  The  Senators  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  M.«insfield  and  Mr.  Mbt- 
CALFi  and  R<:presentaLive  Inouye,  of  Ha- 
waii, were  treated  to  the  pleasure  of  a 
brilUant  siiiiimer  sky  on  the  coast  of 
Maine.  Even  Representative  Inouye 
was  impressed  by  the  crystal  clear  air 
and  the  beauty  of  our  impressive  coast- 
line. 

Finally,  the  occasion  was  given  spe- 
cial meaning  by  the  pertinent  and  grace- 
ful comments  of  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator's  thoughtful  comments 
on  the  launching  of  the  Leahy  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

.Statement  by  Sfnator  Mike  Manstield, 
Democr.at.  of  Montana,  at  the  Launching 
OF  THE  Guided  Missile  Frigate  '■Li:ahy." 
Bath.  Maine,  July  1.  1961 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  have  brought  a  lady  here  to 
launch  another  lady.  I  can  assure  you  that 
Mrs  Mansfield  is  an  expert  launcher.  Many 
years  ago.  far  from  the  sea,  she  launched 
me  on  a  voyage  in  politics  and  Government. 
So  potent  was  Mrs.  Mansfield's  effort  that 
I  think  a  bit  of  the  momentum  remaina  de- 
spite 20  years  in  Congress.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  sometimes  a  stormy 
sea.  And  to  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  the  influence 
of  her  launching.  I  give  ftiU  credit  for  man- 
aging to  stay  afloat  In  it. 

I  am  proud  that  you  have  chosen  her 
to  perform  this  ta.":k  today.  I  am  also  de- 
lighted that  the  name  which  shaU  b«  given 
to  the  other  lady  is  Leahy  and  that  the  time 
for  her  christening  is  so  auspicious.  It  was 
almo.st  13  years  ago  that  Admiral  Leahy  laid 
down  the  burdens  of  a  unique  office,  that  of 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President  which  he  had 
borne  so  magnificently  In  World  War  U  and 
in  the  difficult  years  thereafter.  Thla  post 
went  unfilled  after  his  withdrawal  in  1949. 
But  on  this  particular  day.  this  July  1,  1961, 
another  distinguished  servant  of  the  Nation. 
Gen.  £AaxweU  Taylor,  is  officially  aaeuming 
similar  burdens.  May  I  express  the  fervent 
hope  that  his  coming  to  the  White  House  at 
this  time  will  signify  as  much  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  as  Admiral  Leahy's  contrlbu- 
ti'  n  meant  to  the  achievement  of  victory 
in  war. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  we  say  we 
are  here  to  launch  a  ship,  we  say  wliat  has 
been  said  countless  times  before  on  similar 
occasions.  We  say  it  with  scarcely  a  thought 
of  what  lies  in  back  of  the  sentence. 
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It  Is  to  that — to  what  lies  behind  a 
launching — that  I  ask  \ou  to  turn  your 
thoughts  for  a  moment.  Think  first  of  the 
immense  and  intricate  labor  here  In  this 
shipyard,  of  the  putting  of  plank  on  plank, 
(if  plate  on  plate.  Think  of  the  integration 
of  skills,  of  heart,  of  brawn,  and  of  brain, 
l.'-om  the  beginning  of  the  architect's  draw- 
ings to  this  moment. 

Aiici  think,  If  you  will,  of  the  combination 
if  tliese  same  factors  which  acted  to  pro- 
Uuce  the  materials  In  hundreds  of  mines 
and  factories,  the  materials  which  were 
brought  to  this  yard  In  order  that  the  ship 
could  be  aKRombled.  How  many  hands,  in 
hnw  many  cities,  in  how  many  nations  have 
already  touched  this  ship?  How  many 
minds  have  combined  to  bring  it  to  this 
cohesion  of  birth"* 

What  did  It  take  to  make  just  the  com- 
pass by  whlth  this  ship  will  be  steered? 
Where  dcx?s  a  compass  begin?  In  a  factory 
in  Boston  with  a  purchase  order?  Or  does 
it  bPt?ln — this  compass — with  the  first  stir- 
rings of  man's  awarene.'^s  of  his  difference 
from  other  life  forms? 

And  a  mlBslle^ where  docs  a  missile  begin? 
In  our  decade?  In  our  century?  Or  does 
It  begin  at  that  dim  moment  in  the  past 
v.hen  man  first  understood  that  2  plus  2 
equals  4? 

The  liame  that  this  ship  will  bear;  it  is  an 
iUustroiis  naone.  It  is  a  name  and  sonie- 
thmg  mcNre  for  It  tells  of  other  factors,  fac- 
Ujrs  of  our  history  without  which  this  ship 
wDuld  have  no  meaning,  no  bearings.  Leahy 
IS  the  war  with  Spain.  It  is  World  War  I, 
It  Is  World  War  11.  It  la  the  conflict  in 
Korea.  It  is.  in  short,  a  name  and  a  sym- 
bol of  a  life  dedicated — one  hfe  In  the  mil- 
lions of  lives  risked  for  a  nation  and  count- 
less thousands  given  for  it.  These,  too.  the 
named  and  unnamed  whose  saorlAces  have 
given  form,  substance,  and  survival  to  our 
Nation  In  conflict.  He  behind  this  moment, 
this  event. 

What  I  am  trying  in  a  most  inadequate 
way  to  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
that  when  we  launch  this  ship  today,  we 
set  upon  the  seas  more,  far  more,  than  an 
assemblage  of  inanimate  materials.  We  put 
into  the  wind  a  repository  of  human  civili- 
zation and  of  our  particular  part  of  it.  We 
launch  the  essence  of  an  endless  flow  of 
human  dreama  and  human  hopes  and 
human  achievements. 

This  ship  li  an  ezpresBlon  of  our  na- 
tional and  our  total  civilized  heritage,  man- 
kind's heritage.  And  it  la  this  heritage 
which  Is  at  stake  in  the  world  today — thla 
heritage  and  the  opportunity  for  generations 
to  come  in  this  Nation  and  In  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  add  to  it. 

It  la  thla  heritage  which  peace — honor- 
able peace — will  prcaerve.  It  is  this  heri- 
tage which  war — unbridled  war — can  de- 
stroy. 

May  this  ship  bring  peace,  stabUity.  and 
understanding.  May  the  Leahy  always  carry 
with  it — on  its  bow — the  image,  flguratively 
speaking,  the  image  of  the  lady  who  will 
launch  her  and  with  it  the  confidence,  the 
strength,  and  the  devotion  we  all  have  lor 
our  country  at  all  times  and  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

May  this  ship,  then,  defend  that  peace 
and  may  it  go  always  in  peace  on  the  oceans 
of  the  earth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Mansfield  I  thank  the  disttngiiishcd 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  think  all  too 
often  we  overlook  our  wives,  who  have 
done  so  much  to  help  us  fet  where  we 
are  and  who,  in  return,  receive  so  little 
in  the  way  of  recognition. 
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It  was  more  of  an  event,  I  believe,  for 
me  to  be  with  Mrs.  Mansfield  at  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  when  she  christened 
the  Leahy,  than  it  may  have  been  for 
her.  I  wa.s  extremely  proud  not  only 
of  the  way  she  wielded  the  christening 
bottle  but  also  of  the  honor  accorded  to 
her. 

Speaking  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  I 
mu.st  say  I  have  never  seen  a  more  com- 
jjact,  a  more  competent,  a  more  well-run 
shipyard  than  the  one  at  Bath,  Maine. 
It  has,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  indi- 
cated, an  outstanding  reputation.  In 
ray  opinion,  the  Bath  Iron  Works  would 
compare  favorably  not  only  with  any 
other  shipyard  in  the  United  States  but 
also  With  any  other  shipyard  in  the 
world.  It  is  rim  by  an  extremely  capable 
man  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Newell, 
its  president,  and  it  is  a  credit  not  only 
to  the  State  in  which  it  is  located  but 
also  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl  was  there,  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  IMr.  MrrcALy]  and 
his  wife,  the  outstanding  Representa- 
tive from  Hawaii  IMr.  iNotnrE]  and  his 
wife,  and  two  distinguished  Represent- 
atives from  Maine  [Mr.  Txtpper  and 
Mr.  Garland]  and  their  wives.  It  was 
an  occasion  which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  all  of  us  in  attendance. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  making  his 
remarks,  and  I  assure  him,  I  thank  him 
also,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mansfield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  generous 
comments. 


OFFICIAL  REGISTER  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  of  July  1 , 
1961,  urging  approval  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation which  I  have  Introduced,  and 
which  I  have  also  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill,  to  restore  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission's  authority  to  publish 
the  OfiBcial  Register  of  the  United  States. 
This  vital  document,  which  has  been 
published  since  1802,  was  abolished 
through  a  legislative  rider  to  last  year's 
appropriation  for  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  editorial  that 
there  is  even  more  need  now  for  such  a 
publication,  so  that  citizens  may  know 
who  is  making  the  decisions  in  Govern- 
ment which  affect  every  one  of  them, 
and  how  much  these  officials  are  being 
paid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Revive  the  Rsgistzr 

Ck>ngrea8  should  revive  the  OOclal  Regis- 
ter, either  by  separate  statute  or  by  the 
amendments  which  Senator  Javtts  urged  on 
the  Senate  Appropriationa  Subcommittee 
last  week. 


The  publication,  which  contained  names 
and  .saLiries  of  Government  employees  In 
administrative  and  supervisory  posts,  was 
suspended  laoit  year  as  an  economy  measure. 
Its  total  cost  is  about  $40,000  a  year. 

This  sort  of  publication  was  commenced 
In  1802  in  the  Jefferson  administration,  on 
the  theory  that  the  annual  publleaiion  of 
.•ill  employees  of  Oovemment  mtglkt  hold 
down  tiie  Federal  payroll.  Initially  all  em- 
ployees were  included  but  later  the  affected 
rlahses  were  cut  down.  Jefferson  said  in 
his  first  annual  message: 

"We  may  well  doubt  whether  our  organi- 
zation is  not  too  complicated,  too  expensive: 
whether  offices  and  officers  have  not  been 
multiplied  unnecessarily  and  sometimes  In- 
Jurlou.'sly  to  the  service  they  were  meant 
to  promote.  I  will  cause  to  be  laid  before  you 
an  essay  toward  a  statement  of  those  who, 
tinder  public  employment  of  various  kinds, 
draw  money  from  the  Treasury  or  from  our 
citizens." 

There  is  a  lot  more  need  for  such  a  list 
now  than  there  was  in  1802.  The  best  e\-i- 
dence  of  that  Is  to  be  found  in  the  very  fact 
that  the  list  has  grown  so  large  thst.  In  the 
estimate  of  Congress  it  costs  too  much  to 
print  it.  Its  very  length  seems  a  better  argu- 
ment for  continuing  publication  than  for 
suspending  it.  Citizens  in  a  democracy 
really  ought  to  be  able  to  fixid  out  easily, 
as  they  couM  in  the  Official  Register,  who 
is  governing  them  and  how  much  they  are 
paid. 
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MR.  SMITH  COMES  TO  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
haiH>y  to  announce  that  today  Mr. 
Smith  comes  to  Washington.  I  refer  to 
Mr.  William  T.  Smith,  of  Big  FlaU.  N.Y.. 
who  has  received  wide  attention  recently 
because  of  the  rather  dramatic  way  in 
which  he  has  chosen  to  demonstrate  the 
illogic  and  foolishness  of  the  new  feed- 
grains  prograna.  Mr.  Smith,  as  many 
will  recall,  bought  an  aut<xnobile  with 
money  which  the  Government  paid  him 
not  to  grow  com  under  this  program. 

Mr.  Smith  has  admitted  that  he  hopes 
to  make  taxpayers  angry  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  contributed  to  his 
purchase  of  a  $6,000  car.  He  will  very 
likely  achieve  his  desired  result.  If  the 
mail  which  I  receive  is  any  indicatuHi, 
he  has  already  done  so. 

Mr.  Smith  with  his  wife  and  family  are 
in  Washington  today,  and  I  have  taken 
this  opportunity  to  honor  them  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chambers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  frankly  disturbed 
by  the  new  departures  being  advocated 
in  the  way  of  proposed  agricultural  poli- 
cies. Above  all,  the  Congress  has  been 
requested  to  give  up  its  powerz  to  make 
decisions  about  farm  policy  and  turn 
them  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. We  are  being  asked  to  substitute  a 
farm  cssar  for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeftil  that  the 
relevant  committees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  wiP  turn  thumbs  down  on 
the  omnibus  farm  bill.  It  is  ray  sJnrere 
belief  that  new  and  better  farm  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  provide  farmers 
with  the  <^>portimlty  to  stand  up  for 
themselves,  and  to  make  decisions  for 
themselves.  This  Is  no  easy  tadc.  but 
it  is  certainly  a  responsibility  of  ttve  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  not  one  whksb  we  should 
abdicate  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  Smith's  action  certainly  illustrates 
the  difficulties  that  are  bound  to  be  en- 
countered when  the  Government  accepts 
the  full  responsibility  for  a  sector  of  our 
economy.  The  new  feed-grains  program 
is  another  illustration  of  the  principle 
of  prosperity  by  subsidy.  Unless  Farmer 
Smith  and  those  like  him  challenge  this 
program,  we  will  soon  be  on  the  road  to 
the  complete  federalization  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Americans  have  traditionally  been  re- 
warded for  what  they  create  rather  than 
for  what  they  fail  to  create.  Idleness— 
in  the  form  of  either  idle  hands  or  idle 
land — has  always  been  considered  a  vice 
to  shun  rather  than  a  virtue  to  cultivate. 
Once  the  Government  assumes  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  a  given 
group  and  a  given  industry,  then  it  soon 
becomes  respKjnsible  for  everyone  who 
buys  from  people  in  this  industry,  sells 
to  them,  or  has  some  function  related  to 
the  activity  involved.  For  example,  be- 
cause the  Government  now  pays  people 
not  to  grow  corn.  I  received  a  strong 
letter  from  a  manufacturer  of  silos  who 
says  that  if  we  do  not  grow  corn,  then 
we  will  not  need  silos  to  store  the  corn 
that  we  do  not  have  but  for  which  the 
Government  is  paying  anyway,  so  why 
does  not  the  Government  also  pay  for 
the  silos  which  are  not  being  used  for  the 
corn  which  is  not  being  grown?  There 
is  no  end  to  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  believe  that  Con- 
gress is  ready  and  willing  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  necessary  to  develop  a 
realistic  and  equitable  farm  program. 
The  American  people  want  us  to  do  this. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  Mr.  Smith's  ac- 
tions have  been  so  widely  heralded  is  that 
he  has  found  a  unique  way  to  express  the 
feelings  of  many  citizens  that  in  a  free 
economy,  the  role  of  the  Government 
must  be  carefully  and  assiduously  evalu- 
ated and  circumscribed  if  freedom  of 
action  is  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  paying  respects  to  Mr.  Smith,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Smith  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  what  he  has  done  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  to  the 
absiu-dity  of  the  Kennedy  feed-grain 
program.  Certainly  the  principle  of 
paying  farmers  for  not  growing  a  com- 
modity, such  as  is  being  done  under  the 
feed-grain  program,  cannot  be  defended. 
Mr.  Smith  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
calling  attention  to  this  absurdity. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  entitled  'Po- 
litical No  Man's  Land,"  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  This  editorial  calls  attention 
to  the  confusion  which  exists  because  of 
the  lack  of  leadership  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Political  No  Man's  Land 
Almost  everyone,  it  seems,  is  dissatisfied 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. Even  its  best  friends  are  say- 
ing it  is  floundering  like  a  fish  on  .1  beach. 
What  is  the  trouble  anyway? 


A    number   of    explanations    readily    occur 

I'lr  The  confusion  and  curious  out-of -control 
atmosphere  in  VViishington — an  atmosphere 
so  palpable  m  regard  to  Cuba,  Laos,  the 
mishmash  of  domestic  programs,  the  hap- 
hazard running  of  the  White  House  the 
mepi  l;andling  of  the  pre.s.s.  and  just  about 
everything  else  of  either  major  or  minor 
sigiuficaucf 

One  reason  commonly  heard  Is  that  the 
President  is  still  working  into  his  unenviable 
job:  his  .supporters  are  hopeful  about  this 
on-the-job  training,  figuring  he  has  the 
capacity  to  learn  and  is  learning.  Another 
explanation  is  that  he  has  been  the  victim 
of  uncommonly  bad  advice,  which  seems 
plum  enough  A  related  view  is  that,  what- 
ever the  first  iippearances,  the  quality  of 
many  of  the  advisers  he  brought  to  Wash- 
ington is  not  very  high.  Still  another  is 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  colleagues  are 
temperamentally  prone  to  speak  more  firmly 
than  they  are  willing  to  act,  which  unques- 
tiiinubly   does   make   for   confusion. 

There  is.  we  suspect,  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  all  of  this,  and  yet.  take  It  all  in  all.  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  whole  of  the  trouble. 
Fur  what  it  is  wortii.  we  srtise  an  additional 
difTiculty:  In  a  d(  ep  and  philosophical  sense, 
this  administration  does  not  know  what  it  is 
doing  or  what  it  wants  for  America. 

To  be  sure,  administration  spokesmen  talk 
a  lot  about  national  purpose,  national  goals 
and  the  need  for  citizens'  sacrifices  for  the 
nationiil  interest  And  the  administration 
does  ha'>e  broad  goals,  the  same  ones  as 
wciuld  any  other  administration — a  just 
})eace  in  tiie  world,  concern  for  the  common- 
weal at  liome.  But  all  that  is  much  too 
general  to  define  a  clear  political  philosophy. 
In  the  present  climate  of  American  politics. 
two  philosophies  are  possible.  One  is  the 
traditional,  constitutional  concept  of  gov- 
ernment- That  the  Individual  prosper.^  best, 
materially  and  spiritually,  when  least  ham- 
j>ered  by  government,  and  that  government 
should  do  only  what  the  people  cannot  do  by 
themselves.  However  much  this  approach 
may  be  abused  in  political  practice.  It  at  least 
provides  clear  prmciples  which  can  be  ap- 
plied in  specific  cases  and  specific  choices. 

The  second  philosophy  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  big  government  solution  The  answer  to 
all  problems  and  the  foundation  of  all  hopes 
lies  in  the  expansion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This.  too.  can  be  a  self-consistent 
philosophy,  leading  logically  to  socialism  If 
not  totalitarianism. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  so  far 
shown  little  use  for  the  first  and  leans 
strongly  to  the  second  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  prepared — nor  would  it  be  a 
politically  realistic  decision — to  apply  the 
doctrine  of  the  Federal  solution  fully  and 
consistently  and  logically  Thus,  it  finds  it- 
self in  a  foggy  area  sonifwliere  in  between 
the  two.  with  no  compa.'^.s  for  direction  and 
no  dependable  guide  for  the  bard  choices 
that  have  to  be  made 

This  makes  more  difficult  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  difflcult  enough  at  best.  For 
example,  while  the  administration  cannot 
yet  be  called  soft  on  communism,  it  is  very 
soft  on  socialism  abroad,  an  attitude  which 
is  no  help  in  fighting  comnnnusm  In  gen- 
eral, uncertainty  as  to  one's  own  ideological 
stand  complicates  the  countering  of  a  de- 
termined and  politically  committed  foe. 

In  domestic  matters,  how  can  such  an 
administration  draw  any  lines,  set  up  any 
priorities  among  the  myriad  competing  spe- 
cial-interest claims?  Without  a  political 
philosophy,  it  has  no  logic  with  which  to 
resi.^t  any.  It  tries  to  satisfy  all  but  succeeds 
in  sati-sfying  none. 

Even  without  a  clear  direction,  there  is  a 
financial  yardstick  to  determine  how  much 
is  enough  and  how  much  Is  too  much,  but 
the  administration  won't  use  It.  Instead  of 
Insisting    that    the    Government    spend    no 


more  than  it  has  left  after  meeting  tlie  re- 
quirements of  defense,  this  administration 
says  categorically  that  budget  deficits  are 
inevitable  and  appropriate  and  that  living 
within  income  is  totally  un.icceptable.  Thi.s 
'>elng  said,  there  Is  no  measure  for  setting 
l)rioritles  or.  indeed,  lor  .saying  ■no"  to  any- 
thing. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  upshot  of  all  this  is 
to  bewilder  the  Nation  and  the  world  We 
say  that  not  merely  in  criticism  of  the 
President,  for  many  circumstances  and  many 
associates  are  conspiring  to  make  ills  job 
tougher  than  it  need  be.  and  he  i^  entitled 
tosympatliy  on  that  account. 

Still,  it  is  up  to  him  to  pull  his  admin- 
istration out  of  its  intellectual  fug,  and  we 
hope  he  can.  Until  he  does,  the  adminiritra- 
ti<jn  will  give  the  impression  of  floundering 
because  It.  is  in  fact  floundering  in  a  politicul 
no  man's  land. 
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THE  NEW  FRONTIER  TROIKA 

Mr.  DIRK.SEN  Mr.  President, 
tioika.  as  we  know,  is  a  Russian  vehicle 
drawn  by  three  animals.  It  now  looks 
a.s  if  the  Nrw  Fiontiei  has  a  troika  ot 
it<;  own. 

Oiville  Freeman  has  said  that  food 
and  the  disposition  of  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts to  feed  the  hunpry  abroad  must  be 
intou rated  "to  moot  the  demands  of 
foreign  policy." 

The  Pi-csident  told  the  same  audience 
on  June  27  in  Washingtoir  that  food  for 
peace  "is  not  an  element  of  the  cold 
war — not  an  aim  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  .'=;tates." 

The  redoubtable  Senator  fi'om  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Ellfnder  I  stated  to  the  same 
audknce  that  surplus  food  donations 
.'^liould  be  placed  on  a  repayable  dollar 
loan  ba.sis  and  .substituted  for  part  of 
our  foreiim  aid  policy. 

So  we  can  take  our  choice.  It  seems, 
however,  that  one  hoise  pullint'  the 
troika  is  headed  north,  one  .south,  and 
one  east. 

Or  if  one  would  like  his  directions 
stated  diffeicntly.  one  hor.se  moves  right, 
(ine  left  and  one  up — or  down. 

Here  i.s  a  chance  for  some  leal  farm 
slo';ans — "Food  to  the  Right."  "Food  to 
the  Left."  "Food,"  Faimers  should  like 
this. 

Fii'st.  we  will  sond  one  batch  of  food 
with  the  special  blessing  of  Orville  la- 
beled ■  Food  for  Peace."  The  next  batch 
we  can  send  with  the  President's  blessing 
and  label  it  "For  the  Hungry."  The 
third  batch  we  can  send  under  the  im- 
primatur of  Senator  Ellender  and  label 
it  "Food  for  Cash," 

It  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,     I  yield, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  concerning  Mr.  Smith, 
I  believe  all  Americans  should  hold  Mr. 
Smith  In  gi-eat  admiration,  I  shall  re- 
late veiy  biiefliy  a  similar  occurrence  in 
my  own  home  State.  A  taxpayer  under- 
took to  point  out  the  stupidity  of  the 
Agricultural  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l)or('.  The  3  minutes  of  the  Senator 
fiom  Illinois  have  expii^ed, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  speak  on  my  own  time. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tean- 
pore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  .^rizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  The  eentleman 
to  whom  I  refer  had  4-500  acres  in  cot- 
ton planted  in  one  county.  He  did  not 
jilant  a  crop  the  next  year,  .so  the  Gov- 
f!-nment  paid  him  out  of  the  .soil  bank 
for  not  planting.  He  went  into  another 
county  and  planifd  4,500  acr':s  of  cot- 
ton outside  the  allotment  Bfforc  he 
reached  that  point  he  had  received 
.-:'05  000  from  the  soil  bank  for  not 
I'lanting  cotton  in  one  county  He  was 
f.ned  S905.000  for  plantin,&  4.500  acres 
of  cotton  in  anotlier  county.  But  by  the 
t;me  he  sold  the  cotton,  he  had  made  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  ar.d  he  de- 
cided that  the  Agricultural  Act  was 
.stupid,  but  also  it  providcxl  opportuni- 
ties of  making  money. 

I  join  the  Senator  f  lom  New  York  1  Mr. 
Ke.atinc  1  in  paying  my  re.spt>ct  to  Mr. 
."^mith.  I  believe  that  the  Mr.  Smiths 
of  America,  whom  I  have  often  called 
the  forgotten  Americans,  will  rise  up 
more  and  more  111  indignation  at  the 
,si>ending  by  the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  Presidpnt  will 
I  lie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER      I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  The  Chiraco  Tribune 
published  an  editorial  under  the  caption 
•  Com  and  Cadillacs. "  I  hope  others  do 
not  catch  on.  because  if  they  do.  we 
shall  have  corn  and  Cadillacs  all  over  the 
place,  and  we  shall  be  farther  from  ba.se 
than  ever  before, 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Tlien  Chevrolet 
v\  ill  ask  for  equal  time. 


GEN.  DOUGL.\S  MacARTHUR  S  VISIT 
TO  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President, 
David  Lawrence,  writing  in  the  Evening 
.'^lar  of  July  6,  said: 

01  all  the  roving  ambftssadors  who  have 
pone  abroad,  none  l\as  produced  so  p.'-o- 
found  and  useful  impression  in  behalf  of 
tlie  United  States  as  has  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
.\rthur  this  week  in  the  Philippines. 

This  is  understandable  for  Uiere  is 
iiniversal  acceptance  of  men  who  are 
light  and  who  are  strong,  and  at  the 
same  time  wi.se  and  kind.  The  general 
i.s  such  a  man.  and  I  suggest  that  wher- 
ever he  might  travel  his  reception  would 
be  the  same  as  that  given  him  in  the 
Philippines.  He  is  what  the  world  has 
always  expected  of  Americans.  He 
typifies  the  man  of  faith  in  his  God.  his 
country,  and  himself.  He  stands  erect 
because  of  pride.  He  has  never  been 
(lie  to  weaken  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
Had  his  advice  been  heeded,  the  world 
today  would  be  more  peaceful,  for  the 
mainland  of  China  would  be  controlled 
by  free  people  and  not  enslaved  by 
Communists.  If  the  purpose  of  roving 
umbassidors  is  to  be  accomplished,  I 
.Higge-t  that  we  send  more  men  like  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  on  such  missions  so  that 
the  world  can  see  that  we  still  have 
determination  and  courage  and  faith. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "MacArthur's  Sentimental 
Journey."  by  David  Lawrence,  published 
m   the  Washington  Evening  Star  is.suc 


of  July  6.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
M«.r.\BTHrR's    SrNTiMFNT.'.i     Journey-  Most 

USEtUL     iMrRFSSIO.N     IN     BtH.MJ     OF    UNITED 

Stitk.s  Crf..^tid  bt  His  Visrr  to  thf.  Phii.- 

II'PINF-S 

,  By  Da. :d  Lawrence) 

Of  ix\\  the  roving  an.baasadors  who  have 
p me  aoroiid.  none  ha.s  produced  so  proiound 
and  usefiil  an  impression  in  liehaif  of  the 
United  ."-tates  as  has  G^n,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  this   week   in  the   Philippines 

•  A  seni;menla;  journey  is  what  the  re- 
tired commander  of  Atc^nca's  Armed  Forces 
:::  the  F.ir  East  during  V.or'.d  War  II  called 
!i.s  trip  on  the  occasiun  ot  the  15lh  anni- 
'.  orsary  <A  Pluiippine  indepeudenf^.  The 
t  'Jtpourlng  of  millions  ol  emoti'n-Qlled 
f  iiizci\s  cl  the  PhiUppines  proved  that  the 
nes  between  the  two  countries  are  sir mger 
tinui  ever.  This  was  a  tribute  to  America  as 
well   its  to  its   "old  soiUifr.  ' 

The  example  to  the  world  i=  a  significiUit 
cue.  For  it  was  the  United  States  which, 
u.er  a  period  of  years,  helped  to  educate  and 
train  a  whole  generation  of  leaders  for  the 
i.'jw  rr  public.  No  better  illustration  of  how 
t  .  deal  with  colonialism  could  be  given  in 
tlie  modern  world  It  coutrafils  with  the 
f,iilure  ijf  %arious  European  ualioiis  to  tram 
their  colonies  :ii  Airica  for  self-government. 
What  a  tra\esiy  on  Xairplay  that  the  United 
States,  which  liberated  first  Cuba  and  then 
\\\e  Philippines,  should  still  be  chastised  as 
m.periali&tic  by  cer'ain  orators  and  organs 
in  Laun  America. 

General  Mac.-Vrihurs  trip,  therefore  is  a 
timely  reminder  of  the  record  of  the  United 
States,  whicii  sacrificed  the  lives  of  many  of 
:'s  soldiers  to  secure  the  freedom  of  both 
the  Philippines  and  Cuba  following  the 
.Spauiih-Aniericau  War  in  1898. 

General  MacArthur's  wise  counsel  and 
rareful  handling  of  the  American  occupation 
uf  J.ipan  helped,  moreover,  to  contribute  to 
tlie  setting  up  of  a  democratic  government 
in  Japan.  It  is  too  bad  that  his  record  was 
marred  by  tiie  arbitrary  recall  from  his  en- 
tire command  which  he  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  President  Truman  in  1951.  What- 
c\er  differences  there  were  about  military 
policy  in  the  Korean  area,  history  will  render 
the  judgment  that  it  miglit  l\ave  been  better 
to  imiit  tlie  recall  of  the  general  to  the  Ko- 
rean command  and  not  to  have  subjected 
him  to  the  humiliation  of  a  withdrawal  also 
from  Japan,  where  he  had  made  such  a  re- 
markable success  in  the  postwar  period. 
Cert;iinly,  some  way  to  prevent  the  tragedy 
tliat  surrounded  the  event  could  Ixave  t^een 
found.  But,  unhappily.  Impulsive  mer  in 
tlae  White  Hotise  make  mistakes  which  they 
live  to  regret  someday,  though  they  do  not 
always  concede  that  they  erred. 

General  MacArthur  sjTnbolizes  today  the 
heroism  of  millions  of  Americans  who  fought 
in  two  wars  in  the  Par  East — 8.000  miles  from 
home  The  wars  in  that  region  have  proved 
that  the  United  SUites  will  defend  its  in- 
terests in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  and  that 
it  will  not  follow  concepts  of  isolationism. 
Indeed,  the  Spanish -American  War  also 
proved  even  si.k  decades  ago  that  American 
forces  would  go  as  far  away  as  tlie  Philip- 
pines  to   tackle   an   enemy. 

General  MacArthur's  visit  to  the  Philip- 
pines is  not  official.  He  doesn't  represent 
the  US  Government  there,  although  the 
journey  has  an  offlcial  blessing  and  facilities 
(if  transportation  were  made  available  to  him 
l>y  our  Government. 

.So  far  as  the  people  of  the  Philippine;  are 
concerned,  they  saw  agiun  the  man  whose 
father  had  served  as  a  general  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  the  days  when  the  Philippines  were 
:iher,ited  from  Spain.     The   people  saw  als^o 


this  week  the  same  man  who  was  In  com- 
mand tf  American  and  Philippine  forces  in 
1941,  wiien  Japanese  bombers  drove  them 
cut.  He  pledged  then.  "I  !-hall  re'iirn."  His 
words  echoed  around  the  world,  even  as  the 
story  of  his  spectacular  escape  on  a  subma- 
rine was  being  reported  He  came  back  at 
tiie  he.ad  of  a  victorious  army  in  3945.  as  hi.s 
troops,  aided  by  America  s  naval  and  air 
forces  in  the  F:;r  Erst  niade  the  return 
possible . 

General  MacArthur  is  81  years  old  and 
doubts  that  he  will  ever  see  the  Philippines 
again.  But  the  record  of  an  American  sol- 
dier who  stood  up  bravely  under  tl;e  most 
d.icouraging  circum.'^tances  and  s-teadfastly 
prormscd  to  rescue  the  people  cf  the  Philip- 
pines will  li\e  long  in  the  memory  of  all 
peoples  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  a  record  of 
Americanism,  of  courage,  of  kindliness  to- 
w.ird  the  citirtens  of  the  PhUlppines,  and  of 
wisdom  in  administering  the  delicate  task  of 
a  military  occupation  of  Japan. 

It  is  always  easy  to  speak  of  what  misht 
v.ave  been.  Had  General  MacArthur's  advice 
been  followed  by  President  Truman  with  re- 
sp-^ct  to  the  bombing  of  the  Red  Chinese 
bases  in  1950,  tlie  Communibi*  mipV.t  never 
have  gotten  Nortii  Korea,  and  a  teUing  blow 
might  have  been  struck  against  CommuniS't 
asuression  in  the  Far  East.  The  saddest 
V  ords  of  tongue  or  pen  are,  indeed.  It  mlglit 
!.a\e  been,  ' 

Mr    GOLDWATER      Mr,  Piesident    I 

also  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an 
article  on  General  MacArthur.  written 
by  Lyle  Wil.son.  and  published  today  in 
the  'Washington  Daily  Ne^»-s,  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  beinu  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printe^d  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Mac"  Hasn't  Faded  Away 
(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

i;.e  man  to  alert  the  American  people  to 
tlie  dc.'.dly  truth  of  our  times  is  General  of 
the   Army   Douglas   MacArthur. 

Tlie  deadly  truth  Is  that  the  United  States 
may  be  in  a  war  over  Berlin  by  midwinter. 
President  Kennedy  is  under  pressure  to  alert 
Americans  to  this  shocking  situation,.  The 
Piesident  equally  is  under  preasxire  to  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  has  the  will  to  flght  for  West  Berlin. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  speculate  that  the  Com- 
munists' Ur.  K  might  hear  better  if  he  were 
listening  to  Etouglaa  MacArthvir.  Notr  is  it 
any  reflection  to  beheve  that,  given  the 
proper  sounding  board.  General  Mac.^thur 
coiiid  command  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  as  great  and  attentive 
an  audience  as  any  man. 

If  the  President  has  come  to  the  hard  de- 
cision that  there  shall  be  no  appeatement 
on  West  Berlin,  who  could  better  state  it 
and  calculate  the  conseqi'ences  than  General 
MacArthur.  He  is  the  man  widely  acclaimed 
as  the  most  articulate  soldier  and  greatest 
military  leader  of  our  times.  His  biisincss 
was  war  and.  more  especially,  victorious  war. 

General  MacArthur  is  not  the  man  to 
whom  should  be  given  a  blank  ch<K;k  on 
which  to  draft  national  policy  on  his  own 
If  General  MacArthur's  ideas  on  West  Berlm 
and  global  strategy  matched  the  policies  of 
the  Kennedy  administration,  however,  the 
General  would  be  capable  of  stating  the 
whole  in  words  which  could  bCK>m  and  echo 
around  the  world. 

General  MacArthur  is  81  years  old.  He 
is  controversial,  vain  and  arrogant,  a  senti- 
mentalist who  speaks  sometimes  in  Uie  lan- 
guage of  purest  corn,  lo  all  the  World  W.ar 
brass  here  and  abroad  surviving,  however, 
Douglas  MacArthur  most  perfectly  symbol- 
izes, save  only  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  his 
country's    indomitable,    triumphant    will    to 
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win.  These  old  s<-'idiers  have  n-:  cla-c!  '..'ir 
faded  away. 

Perhaps  the  President  and  Gc:.eral  Mac- 
Arthur  could  have  a  meeting  of  niinds  on 
West  Berlin  and  what  after  that  If  so. 
maybe  the  leaders  of  Congresp  could  arrange 
.a  repeat  appearance  for  the  Gener.il  before 
a  joint  session  for  a  statement  of  American 
pijUcies  and  aim^. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  is  most  unUkely. 
Harry  S.  Trtiman  would  be  mortally  offended 
it  General  MacArthur  were  recalled  to  the 
national  stage  Surely.  President  Kennedy 
would  not  want  to  offend  HST.  Or,  would 
he? 

There  are  alternatives  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  alert  the  American  people  and 
convince  Khrushchev.  He  could  do  it  him- 
self. The  complaint  arising,  however,  is  that 
he  has  not  done  it.  There  covild  be  an  in- 
stant general  mobilization.  One  mobiliza- 
tion begets  another,  however,  and  another 
until,  as  in  July-August  1914,  mobilizations 
begot  an  unwanted  war. 

Or  perhaps  there  is  some  other  U.S  citizen 
best  fitted  to  sound  the  alarm  The  hard 
job  awaits     seeks — the  man. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr,  DWORSHAK,  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  Americans  celebrated  Inde- 
pendence Day.  even  though  many  of 
them  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  anniversary.  On  July  4 
an  editorial  written  by  James  Brown  and 
published  in  the  Idaho  Statesman  sound- 
ed a  timely  and  eloquent  warning  to 
Americans  who  are  rapidly  losing  much 
of  their  independence  by  virtue  of  the 
concentration  of  Government  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  published  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 
as  follows: 

iNDEPtXDENCE    D.AY 

Back  in  1776  it  started  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  And  for  many  years 
It  was  celebrated  in  every  village  and  city  in 
the  Nation  Independence  Day,  it  was  called, 
the  day  commemorating  the  establL^hment  of 
tlie  great  freedoms  that  have  made  this  Na- 
tion tops  in  the  world 

Plenty  of  freedom  is  left,  of  course  There 
is  the  freedom  of  religion,  which  is  a  great 
national  treasure  There  is  freedom  of 
speech  which  survr,es  despite  an  occasitinal 
throwing  of  tomatoes  and  rotten  eggs  There 
is  freedom  of  the  press  which  is  our  privilege 

Individuals  are  free  to  come  and  go 
wherever  they  choose  as  long  as  they  have 
the  long  green,  and  even  that  isn't  too 
essential  in  these  days  of  freedom  of  credit 
A  man's  home  is  his  castle  even  if  he  has  a 
:30-year  mortgage  and  a  stubborn  lawn 
E^'eryone  h.is  an  automobile;  some  persons 
have  two  or  three  of  them,  and  the  Nation 
has  created  a  liighway  massacre  situation 
that  kills  more  !)eople  than  an  ordinary  war. 
Individuals  are  free  to  work  or  be  idle  jtist 
a,~-  they  are  free  tn  o\'ereat  or  st  trve. 

Great  times,  these 

So  great  perhaps,  that  the  value  of  inde- 
pendence has  been  forgotten  as  we  live  m 
the  lap  of  luxury  and  credit  and  comprTed 
to  1776.  idleness 

Little  concern  to  Americans  is  the  fact 
that  independence  is  a  rapidly  shrinking 
privilege  all  around  the  world.  Naiions  have 
fallen  under  cruel  dictatorships,  individual 
privileges  have  been  taken  away,  the  right 
to  worship  as  peoples  of  many  nations  once 
chose  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world  of  the  spirit  of  1776  h:is  been 
buried  under  the  iron  heel  of  dictators. 


.•\inericans  gradually  are  losing  their  in- 
dependence but  they  seem  unconcerned 
They  accept  regtilation  from  Government 
!ha;  tiie  founders  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
ciependence  never  int-ended,  and  certainly 
■'ever  imagined  Under  the  sublime  feeling 
o:  comiort  and  liiile  annoyance,  ttie  people 
oi  this  Nation  haNe  concern  only  for  the  mo- 
ment ;uid  for  their  pleasure. 

Government,  originally  intended  not  to 
regulate  any  more  than  was  necessary,  now 
is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  American  way 
of  life  Regulations  have  developed  from 
Go'. ernmem -created  emergencies  which  con- 
trol the  individual  and  his  property  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  In  turn  for  this  seizure 
of  the  rights  under  the  original  independ- 
ence, the  Government  pays  doles  and  the 
slumbering  American  surrenders  his  birth- 
right. 

How  far  along  the  road  to  complete  sur- 
render of  independence  has  this  Nation 
traveled:"  How  many  even  consider  the  fact 
tliat  Government  in  this  country  has  as- 
sumed new  power  over  the  Individual  and 
his  former  rights?  Very  few,  we  think,  and 
that  is  a  regrettable  conclusion. 

Presently  in  Washington,  with  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  the  Nation,  the  program  is 
to  seize  more  of  the  individuars  independ- 
ence that  comes  to  him  from  his  labors  and 
transpose  it  into  Government  largess.  Do- 
gooders  from  the  President  on  down  in  Gov- 
ernment are  dedicated  in  nn  all-out  effort 
to  take  from  the  people  of  this  Nation  the 
iiidependence  that  they  have  earned  from 
their  skills  and  their  effort.  Many  Sociali'-t 
schenie;-:  are  in  our  way  of  Government  now. 
and  m'.rc  of  them  appear  to  be  not  too  far 
arouiid  the  corner.  Day  by  day  Americans 
come  more  and  more  under  the  Government 
yoke  So  skillfully  has  the  transposition 
from  former  independent  government  been 
planned  and  handled,  so  definitely  Is  the 
!)rogra!r.  to  discredit  and  abandon  otir  Amer- 
ican traditions  that  it  seems  almost  amaz- 
ing that  the  intelligence  of  this  Nation  does 
not  demand  the  same  vigorous  action  that 
creiited  Iiidependence  Day  In  that  year  of 
1776  We  certainly  could  use  a  revival  of 
that  spirit  and  we  should  get  at  the  bu.^i- 
ness  of  demiiiiding  it  before  It  is  too  late. 

In  1776.  Government  was  new.  People 
could  not  pay  it  much  tribute  for  the  simple 
reasoia  that  they  had  nothing  with  which 
to  pay.  And  for  more  than  150  years,  our 
Government  was  contained  within  the  orig- 
inal concept  and  purpose. 

Came  then  a  depression  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  great  planners.  After  30  years, 
the  trend  is  evident  Give  it  another  30 
years  and  independence  granted  the  Individ- 
ual will  be  forgotten  aii:I  dependence  of  the 
individual  on  the  Government  will  be  the 
way  of  life.  The  great  forfeit  will  be  the 
determination  of  the  predepresslon  Amer- 
ican to  make  his  own  way  of  life  to  accei)t. 
instead,  the  way  of  socialism. 

All  around  this  city  and  this  State  and 
this  Nation  there  are  millions  of  intelligent 
Americans  wlio  are  breezing  along  with  the 
bree?e.  ignoring  their  destiny.  Now  they 
live  it  up.  They  have  enough  left  hIUt 
they  pay  the  big  bite  against  their  inde- 
pendence that  they  find  no  alarm.  Most 
unfortunate,  they  are  irritated  at  any  men- 
tion of  where  we  might  be  going.  Their 
concern    is  where   we  are  now. 

Yet  around  this  same  Nation  there  are 
otlier  miUions  who  have  st^irted  to  generate 
concern  M\er  the  restrictions  to  their  inde- 
pendence. They  are  not  quite  in  the  Minute- 
man  status  but  they  are  developing.  It  is 
the  eventual  collision  that  will  come  from 
this  growing  concern  over  the  loss  of  full 
independence  and  the  acceptance  of  the  in- 
e\itable  disaster  of  too  much  governnient 
that  the  end  effect  of  the  spirit  of  1776 
will  conie  tc>  test  Whether  we  have  gone 
too  far  down  the  wrong  road,  and  whether 


we  can   ever   get    itaitcd    back    to    tne   prin- 
ciples of  Independence  Day  is  the  Is.siie. 

Other  nations,  grown  careless. -have  col- 
lapsed and  today  live  in  memories  of  their 
traditions.  Too  late,  they  learned  their  les- 
son. It  is  not  too  late  for  this  Nation  to 
awaken  but  it  is  getting  near  that  time. 
Tli;  revival  of  Independence  Day  could  be 
of  even  more  significance  than  1776  The 
question  is  whether  a  sufficient  munber  of 
the  people  of  tlie  Nat  am  either  understand 
or    care. 


NUCLEAR   TESTING 

Mi  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  among 
the  most  interesting  and  heartening  de- 
velopments of  the  hi.st  few  weeks  ha.s 
been  tiie  evergiowinL:  demand  from  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  an  end 
to  the  .^o-callcd  agreement  witli  Commu- 
nist Ru.s.-.ia  wheicby  we  foi'i;o  all  types  of 
nuclear  and  atomic  weapons  tests 

As  far  back  as  February  1958.  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  warned  ai.;ainst  a 
ban  on  such  testmi:  uiuil  a  liiird-b<.)iled 
and  practical  inspection  sy.stem  w<is  es- 
tablisiied.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  enter 
into  a  technical  agreement  with  a 
friendly  country.  It  is  pure  fully  to  ex- 
pect the  Communists  to  observe  a  b;in 
based  upon  honor  and  pood  faith. 

As  Dr.  Edwai'd  Tcllei-  put  it:  Since  that 
ban  went  into  effect  almost  3  years  ago. 
we  have  betn  sure  of  only  one  tiling,  and 
that  is  that  the  United  States  has  not 
engaged  in  any  testinu. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  the  familiiir 
maiatlion  ne'-ioti;itions  at  Geneva 
threatening  to  break  all  records,  with 
the  show  going  on  even  though  the  ne- 
gotiators change,  even  though  adminis- 
trations chanue. 

If  it  is  ^Aid  lluit  notiiint;  has  been  ac- 
complished, that  it  has  been  an  exercise 
in  futUity.  I  say.  'No.""  Something  has 
been  accomplished — something  of  ureal 
and  sinister  importance  for  the  future. 

For  almost  3  years,  our  experimenta- 
tion and  testing  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still— one  mi'-'ht  say  that  all  sorts  of 
ideas  and  projects  which  needed  to  be 
tested  and  proved  have  piled  up.  until 
there  is  a  fanta'-tic  backlou. 

But.  underground  nuclear  explosions 
cannot  be  detected,  and  one  might  also 
say  that  for  all  wo  know  all  sorts  of  ideas 
and  projects  m  Communist  Ru.ssia  have 
in  fart  been  tested,  tliat  important 
breakthroughs  in  weapons  development 
have  been  made. 

From  the  viewijoint  of  Communist 
Russia,  therefore,  something  has  be>Mi 
gained  by  the  Geneva  test  ban  For  us 
the  neuotiations  have  hvcn  futile,  but  not 
for  them. 

I  ask  you  to  note  t!ie  sequence  of  these 
two  reports: 

On  January  14.  1960.  in  a  speech  to  the 
Communi.^t  Cential  Committee,  Kh:u- 
shchev  ,-,aid : 

Though  the  weapons  we  have  now  are 
lormidable  weapons  indeed,  the  we;ipon  we 
have  today  in  the  hatching  stage  is  even 
more  perfect  and  more  formidable  The 
weapon  which  is  being  developed  and  is,  as 
they  say.  in  the  portfolio  of  our  .'^dentists 
and   designers,   is   a   fantastic  weapon. 

According  to  a  July  1.  1961,  North 
American    Newspai)er    Alliance    report 
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from  Bonn.  Germany,  Khrushchev  at  the 
Vienna  meeting  with  President  Kennedy 
is  said  to  have  referred  to  Russia's  pos- 
.session  of  a  fantastic  nev,-  military 
weapon. 

One  is  not  being  an  alarmist  m  assum- 
nig  from  these  statements  and  reports 
that  Khiushchev  may  very  well  have 
been  referring  to  the  .so-called  neutron 
bomb.  The  Russiar.s  may  have  just 
moved  a  test  model  neutron  bomb  from 
the  drawing  board  to  the  laboratory,  or 
they  may  be  much  further  along  in  its 
development.  The  crucial  point  is  that 
under  the  present  arrangement  we  have 
no  control  over  their  decision  to  develop 
such  a  bomb.  There  is  nothing  we  can 
do  either  to  delect  or  to  prevent  experi- 
mentation leading  to  tlie  perfection  of 
this  weapon. 

While  the  Russian  Government  may 
profess  to  have  suspended  tests,  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing.  Monitoring  equip- 
ment is  not  sufficiently  accurate  at  the 
moment  to  detect  small  tests — especially 
those  underground.  We  know  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  difference 
between  underground  nuclear  blasts  and 
earthquakes  and  iremor.s — thousands  of 
which  are  recorced  as  originating  in 
Russia  each  year. 

Nor  is  that  all  Tl^ere  is  one  other 
result  about  which  \^e  are  absolutely  cer- 
tain: The  United  States  and  the  West 
have  made  most  of  the  concessions,  if 
you  compare  our  stand  as  of  1958.  or 
1959,  or  1960  with  the  present  stage  of 
agreement  or  disagreement.  The  nego- 
tiations have  beer  an  exercise  in  the  art 
of  compromise,  but  largely  on  our  part. 

After  the  latest  British-American 
proposal,  about  which  .so  many  of  us 
have  serious  reservations,  the  Commu- 
nist answer  was  tC'  propose  a  completely 
unworkable  metliod  of  supervision 
through  a  three-man  commission  which 
could  act  only  by  unanimous  vote. 

Here  is  no  desire  for  effective  controls 
and  supervision,  but  only  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  And  why  not,  if  it  reaps 
ureat  advantages  to  the  Communists  to 
insist  that  we  obsei  ve  the  t-est  ban,  while 
at  the  same  time  d  'ageing  on  with  these 
negotiations? 

The  President  is  faced  with  a  difficult 
decision,  but  the  oifice  of  the  Presidency 
requires  him  to  make  a  decision,  difficult 
though  it  is.  That  decision  might  in- 
volve the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 

Much  of  the  pa.st  concern  about  nu- 
clear testing  was  in  regard  to  air  pollu- 
tion due  to  radioactive  fallout.  There 
is  certainly  no  such  danger  when 
conducting  underground  tests.  World 
opinion — even  among  government  offi- 
cials of  many  nation.s — is  largely  unin- 
formed on  this  matter.  W^e  might  even 
contribute  to  world  understanding  if  we 
invited  qualified  representatives  from 
many  nations  to  act  as  observers  for  the 
first  series  of  proposed  detection  tests. 
As  I  understand  it.  the.se  would  be  tests 
to  develop  more  refined  detection  equip- 
ment, particularly  with  respect  to  under- 
ground explosions 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  are  informed,  we  have  the  facts, 
and  we  also  have  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 


We  quite  likely  have  given  a  :i-year 
advantage  to  the  Communists  in  this 
matter  of  weapons  testing.  We  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  give  such  decisive 
advantages  to  those  whose  avowed  in- 
tention is  to  destroy  us. 

If  communism  triumphs,  the  da)kness 
of  tyrarmy  will  fall  across  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  make 
a  hard  decision  on  behalf  of  freedom  in 
our  Nation  and  indeed  the  whole  world. 


KENNEDY  TALKING  LIKE  NIXON 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a  very 
interesting  article  written  by  l^oscoe 
Drummond  entitled  'Growth  Statistics: 
Kennedy  Talking  Like  Nixon.  " 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in  the  REcoRn, 
as  follows: 
I  From    the   Washington   Post,   July   5,   1961) 

Growth  ,ST^■^STIC'>     Kennedy   Talking  Like 

Nixon 

(By   Rrjscoe   Drummond) 

When  I  listened  to  the  President  of  the 
United  btat<s  the  other  day  saying  that  we 
are  outproducing  the  Soviets  and  th.it  they 
won't  catch  up  with  us  even  by  the  year 
2000,  for  one  moment  I  thought  I  was  at  the 
wrong  press  conference,  or  that,  perhaps, 
there  had  been  a  recount  and  the  other  man 
had  taken  over  or  that  by  some  odd  political 
alchemy  the  man  who  was  talking  wa.s  Presi- 
dent Richard  Milhous  Nixon. 

Don't  get  me  wrong;  I  liked  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  what  was  being  said  about  the 
state  of  the  economy  and  about  the  F:u£slan 
gross  national  product  moving  up  only  1  per- 
cent In  comparison  with  the  United  States 
gross  national  jiroduct  in  48  years. 

But  somehow  during  the  campaign  I  got 
the  impression  that  it  was  that  other  fellow — 
what's  his  name,  Nixon? — who  was  ilmost 
alone  In  contending  that  the  United  States 
was  running  well  m  the  race  with  the  So- 
viets, and  that  Mr  Kennedy  had  persuaded 
a  plurality  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  88 
million  voters  that  things  had  been  going  so 
badly  for  so  many  years  that  II  we  didn't 
get  a  change  of  administration,  the  race 
would  be  over  soon  and  we  wouldn't  eren  be 
on  the  track. 

During  the  campaign  Mr.  Kennedy  ap- 
peared to  have  two  principal  adversjtrles — 
Nikita  Khrushchev  and  Richard  Nixon.  Now 
he  appears  to  have  embraced  one  in  order 
to  dispatch  the  other.  Or,  one  could  fairly 
say  that  President  Kennedy  has  hurlud  Mr. 
Nixon — or  at  least  his  arguments — i.t  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  scored  a  bull's  eye. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  no  two  persons 
could  have  been  much  farther  apart  in  ap- 
praising the  United  States-Soviet  eccnomic 
race  than  Mr  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Nixon.  Now 
Mr.  Kennedy  comes  within  2  percentage 
]>oints  of  agreeing  precisely  with  Mr.  Nixon — 
and  that  Is  an  economic  statisticians  lati- 
tude. Mr.  Nixon  said  Soviet  production  as  of 
1959  w,-\s  only  44  percent  of  U.S.  prod'.iction. 
Last  week  the  President  placed  It  at  46 
percent. 

During  the  campaign  Mr.  Kennedy  ^varned 
us  repeatedly  that  "If  we  didn't  get  going 
again,  "  the  Soviets  woxUd  be  on  oui-  heels 
momentarily. 

Not  long  ago  Mr,  Kennedy  was  warning 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  growing  nearly 
two  and  one-half  times  as  fast  as  the  U.S. 
economy. 

At  times  last  year  Mr.  Kennedy  put  the 
puce  of  Soviet  economic  growth  even  ..ligher. 
On  February  10,  1960,  he  saw  the  :5oviets 
growing  not  two  and  one-half  times  otir  rate 
but  nearlv  three  tiines  as  fast. 


There  was  a  wide  range  in  Mr,  Kennedy's  \ 
^rciwtn  statistics  m  the  campaign.  In  April  '- 
1960  he  .said.  "Why  sho'ild  we  be  satisfied 
vkhen  the  Soviet  Union  moves  ahead  10,  11, 
and  12  percent,  and  we  move  ahead  1'2  per- 
cent" "  This  statement  leaves  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  saying  that  the  So- 
viets were  moving  ahead  not  two  or  three 
times  as  fast  as  we  are,  but  six  to  eight 
times  as  fast. 

At  his  reassuring  press  conference,  the 
PreMdent  put  our  present  economic  growth 
rate  at  3  =  ^  percent,  estimated  that  it  wovild 
ii'.crage  4'j  percent,  and  thereby  affirmed  the 
snme  view  which  Mr.  Nixon  expounded  in 
the  camjjaign — that  the  Soviets  would  not 
catch  U]3  with  the  United  States  as  far  as 
we  could  see  ahead. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  unfair  for  Mr, 
Kennedy  to  seize  Mr.  Nixon's  stance  and  sta- 
tistics Mr.  Nixon  has  no  monopoly  on  them 
and  tindoubtedly  he'd  be  glad  to  help  the 
President  win  any  debate — kitchen  or  other- 
wise—witii   Mr    Khrushchev. 


MEDICO 

Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
world  beset  on  many  sides  with  fear, 
,suspicion  and  antagonism,  one  of  the 
truly  heartwarming  developments  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
emergence  of  a  voluntary,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization known  as  Medico. 

Medico,  composed  as  it  is  of  thor- 
oughly dedicated  people,  was  inspired 
initially  by  the  work  of  the  famed  Dr. 
Albert  Schweitzer  and  w£is  founded  by 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley  together 
with  its  present  secretary  general.  Dr. 
Peter  Commanduras.  Its  avowed  pur- 
pose is  to  administer  to  those  millions  of 
afflicted  individuals,  particularly  in  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  who  belong,  as 
Dr.  Schweitzer  put  it,  to  the  "fellowship 
of  those  who  bear  the  mark  of  pain." 

We  have  heard  much  of  "The  Ugly 
American"  and  it  may  be  that  the  epithet 
has  been  warranted  on  occasion.  We 
hear  too  little,  however,  of  "The  Good 
American,"  which  the  inspiied  doctors, 
nurses,  and  laymen  of  Medico  so  truly 
represent.  Theirs  is  a  saga  of  selfless 
devotion  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
medical  profession,  the  relief  of  disease 
and  suffering  wherever  they  may  be 
found. 

Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
siding at  a  luncheon  in  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  in  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Dooley.  the  young  man  who  became 
a  legend  in  his  own  short  lifetime.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  at  that  lunch- 
eon, Dr.  Dooley  stated  succinctly  one  of 
the  fimdamcntal  purposes  of  Medico 
as  being  that  of  an  instrument  of  inter- 
national good  will.  He  made  the  point 
that  the  Medico  program  was  designed 
initially  to  help  people  to  help  them- 
selves, and  thus  maintain  their  self-suf- 
ficiency and  self-respect.  The  success- 
ful achievement  of  this  objective  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  has  been 
manifested  dramatically  by  the  relief  of 
human  suffering  in  a  large  number  of 
program  areas,  from  Kenya  to  Laos. 
However,  much  needs  to  be  done  and. 
with  the  full  support  of  the  American 
iniblic.  much  more  can  be  done. 

In  view  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
vital  importance  of  Medico,  I  was  ex- 
tremely heartened  and  pleased  to  read 
of    a    confereiice   which   was   held    last 
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week  in  New  York  City,  in  connection 
with  the  110th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

At  this  conference.  E>r.  Commanduras 
gave  a  full  and  descriptive  report  of  the 
need  for  medical  services  which  exists 
in  many  underprivileged  areas  of  the 
world  and  offered  proposals  ailing  for 
more  extensive  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  various  specialist  groups  among 
the  membership  of  the  AM  A,  It  is 
heartening  indeed  to  learn  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  medical  specialty 
societies  in  attendance  gave  full  en- 
dorsement to  an  enlarged  program  of 
participation  in  Medico,  and  agreed 
to  present  these  proposals  to  their  sev- 
eral memberships  for  formal  action. 

An  enlightening  report  of  Dr.  Com- 
manduras' presentation  and  the  en- 
thusiastic reaction  of  those  present,  in 
agreeing  to  accelerated  action,  is  con- 
tained in  a  fine  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday. 
July  2,  1961,  entitled  "A  Fleport  on 
Medico,*'  by  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.  In 
view  of  the  significance  of  this  report, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Re^pokt  om  Medico  :  Status  of  Aid  to 
International  Health  Is  R.\nkfj  Top 
Survey   at  AMA  Parley 

[  By  Howard  A.  Rvisk,  M.D.  i 

.Vinid  a  feast  of  clinical  reports,  scientific 
exhibits,  motion  pictures,  and  telecasts  pre- 
sented at  the  110th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  here  in  New 
York  last  week,  there  was  one  report  of  medi- 
cal starvation  and  famine. 

The  report  was  given  to  a  small  group  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  American  medicine, 
at  a  special  meeting  called  by  Medico. 
Medico  is  the  volimtary.  nonprofit,  non- 
politicnl,  nonsectarian  organization  formed 
in  1958  by  Dr.  Peter  Commanduras  and  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  A  Dooley.  Headquarters 
of  Medico  are  at  420  Lexington  Avenue. 

Each  of  the  medical  specialty  organiza- 
tions, such  as  surgeons,  radiologists,  in- 
ternists, pediatricians,  and  general  practi- 
tioners, had  been  invited  to  send  ofBcial 
representatives. 

The  story  of  the  world's  medic;il  needs, 
HS  told  to  them  by  Dr.  Commanduras. 
Medico's  secretary  general,  was  a  grim  one. 
He  reported : 

One-h£iir  of  tlie  peojile  of  the  world,  more 
tlian  a  billion  persons,  rarely  if  ever  in  their 
lifetime  have  a  physician  to  treat  their  ills. 

Malnutrition,  vitamin  deficiencies  and 
even  starvation  take  nn  annual  toll  of  mil- 
lions of  children  in  Asia,  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Caribbean. 

Readily  correctible  clubfeet  and  other 
congenital  deformities  doom  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  to  go  tlirough  life  as  crij)- 
[jIcs. 

Trachoma  pre\ention  and  modern  oph- 
ttialmnlogical  treatment  and  surgery  could 
save  the  sight  of  thousands  of  persons, 
chiefly  in  southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  North  Africa,  wlio  now  face  a  lifetime  of 
blind  neon. 

Diseases  that  liave  yielded  to  modern 
medical  science,  such  a^  smallpox,  cliolera, 
and  malaria,  still  cause  millions  of  deatlis 
iii'iuially  in  these  areas. 

B.NORMOL'S,    DXrr    NOT    HOPtLLSS 

Tlie  problem,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Com- 
iii^mduras  and  other  Medico  officials,  id 
er,ormous  but  it  is  not  hopeless. 


Substantial  progress,  Particularly  in  public 
health,  has  been  made  in  many  nations  wiili 
the  lielp  of  the  'Tv'orld  Health  Organization, 
International  Cooperation  Adraitiistratlon. 
and  private  foundations. 

These  programs,  although  of  the  utmost 
nnport.mco,  only  i:idirectly  touch  the  lives 
of  the  worlds  sick,  blind,  and  disabled 
Their  nc(d  is  immediate  and  pers<.)Ual,  tlieir 
primary  interest  is  not  political  or  ideologi- 
cal. 

Guch  words  as  freedom.  Justice,  dignity, 
and  security  are  meaningless  to  those  faced 
with  the  heritage  of  a  life  of  discomfort  or 
: Sony. 

.S'lmetliing  tangible  and  definitive  can  be 
dine  tc  retluce  suffering  on  a  sufficiently 
broad  scale  to  be  significant.  Tins  li;is  been 
demonstrated  by  Medico,  which  operates 
undtr  t'.vo  basic  fonccptr 

1  To  bring  direct.  physiciaii-t/)-patient 
medical  aid  to  areas  where  the  need  is  great- 
est, treating  tlic  sick  who  otherwise  would 
receive  no  medical  attention. 

2.  To  teach  and  train  others  to  give  tliis 
kind  of  medical  assistance. 

Medico's  success  and  expansion  from  1 
small  hospital  in  Laos  in  IQ.'iS  to  15  projects 
in  12  nations  currently,  has  resulted  from 
support  from  sceral  sources. 

The  program  is  financed  largely  by  70.000 
local  supporters  with  annual  contributions 
in  amounts  of  $10  or  less. 

The  Nation's  leading  phurmaceutical,  hos- 
pital, and  svirgical  supjily  mar.ufacturers 
have  contributed  drugs  and  equipment 
valued  at  more  than  f.'?  million. 

The  American  piu'sicians  who  have  per- 
sonally participated  in  Medico's  oversea 
work  on  a  short-term  basis  have  all  been 
volunteers  who  have  received  no  pay.  Many 
have  paid  their  own  travel  and  maintenance 

A  number  of  these  phv?lclans  and  sur- 
geons were  present  at  last  Monday's 
meeting  to  tell  heartwarming  stories  of  the 
friendly  reception  they  had  received  In  Af- 
shanlstan,  Cambodia,  Gabon.  Ghana  M;ilaya, 
Lao.":,  Peru,  Sudan,  and  other  underdeveloped 
natior.s. 

The  purpn.se  of  this  special  meeting  called 
by  Medico  was  to  Invite  formal  participa- 
tion by  all  national  medical  and  surgical 
societies  in  the  Medico  program. 

Under  the  projxisal  each  specialty  organ- 
izat-lon  would  be  represented  on  the  Medico 
board  of  directors  and  each  would  form  a 
special  committee  to  implement  the  Medico 
program  objectives 

For  example,  if  an  anesthesiologist  were 
needed  for  a  Medico  project  in  Sierra  Leone, 
the  committee  representing  the  American 
Society  of  Anesthesiologists  would  be  respon- 
sible for  recruiting  a  volunteer. 

Should  the  specialty  organisation  itself 
approve,  its  members  wouUl  automatically 
become  members  of  Medico  and  would  be 
assessed  annual  dues  to  supjxjrt  Medico 
prujecis. 

The  representatives  of  the  specialty  so- 
cieties present  as  individuals  enthusiastically 
and  unanimously  endor.>ed  the  proposal  In 
principle  and  agreed  to  present  it  to  their 
own  organizations  for  formal  action.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  vmdertaking. 
it  Is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  of  our 
major  medical  and  surgical  societies  should 
refuse  the  invitation. 

Another  evidence  of  the  Increasing  rec- 
ognition of  American  medicine's  internation- 
al responsibilities  came  at  a  meeting  of  the 
US  Committee  of  the  World  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Wednesday.  Five  years  ago  only  30 
persons  a'lendcd  a  similar  meeting.  Wednes- 
day there  were  more  than  300  present. 

All  who  attended  the  meeting  \irged  a 
campaign  for  more  members,  more  interest 
and  more  support  from  American  medicine. 

Tcxlay  more  than  at  any  other  time  In  our 
history,  the  leadership  of  our  Nation  Is  chal- 
lenged. Direct,  physiclan-to-patient  services 
by  American  doctors  ofTer  a  proven,  effective 


way  by  which  the  sick,  blind,  and  crippled 
of  tiie  world  may  understand  in  a  personal 
way  the  value  we  place  on  himian  dignity. 

Of  all  the  scientific  rejjorts.  research  ad- 
vances, new  drugs,  and  soclomedicnl  rec- 
ommendiitinns  coming  out  of  the  110th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, probably  the  most  signiiicant  and 
Mlal  cle\el">pment  was  tlie  ir.iereft  sliown 
in  the  physician's  roie  m  inurna;  loiial 
health. 


THE  BERLIN  POWDER  KEG 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr  Prr.sidi'n*.  liin:^c 
of  us  wlio  know  Bill  Knouland.  the  for- 
mer Republican  leader  in  this  body,  are 
well  aware  of  hi.-i  capacity  for  stating  a 
.■strong  iwsition  in  clear,  concise  term.s. 

I  recently  read  an  editorial  from  his 
Oakland  Tribune  which  illustrates  this 
fact.  The  editorial,  entitled  "The  Bf-rlin 
Powder  Keg."  correctly  state?: 

Tiic  supply  i't  Utile  surrcnderi  h.is  been 
exhausted,  •  •  •  On  the  Issue  of  Berlin  the 
chips  are  down  and  the  sooner  ?80  nuUion 
Americans  face  up  to  lliese  facts  the  more 
likely  our  Nation  is  i.)  .urvuc  and  wil'i  us  .i 
free  world  ui  freemen 

Our  actions  with  respect  to  FJfilin 
could  well  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
efforts  of  freemen  to  win  th.e  stru^'ele 
with  Coininuni.st  oppression  A  conces- 
sion to  Ru.s.sian  threats  would  be  dis- 
astrous 

Th"  editorial  in  the  Oakland  Tribune 
by  our  former  colleague  is  an  outstand- 
ing commentary  on  this  crisis,  and  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pi  inied  at 
t.his  point  m  the  Record. 

There  bein.g  no  obiection.  the  (xliLorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk   Ber:  in   Pov.  nrR   Kn; 

■Will  the  lights  be  going  o\v,  in  Berlin  br- 
fore  the  year  1961  passes  Into  hist^>ry  on  De- 
cember 31? 

In  Washington.  Moscow,  Bonn,  Paris,  and 
London  the  implication*  of  the  Kiirushchev 
thinly  veiled  uiliinaturn  are  licttcr  under- 
stood than  thev  are  awuv  from  the  cijjit.il 
cities 

Bef're  we  hardly  know  it  s^immT  will 
pa.ss  into  fail  and  the  preparations  for  Christ- 
mas with  its  mes.sage  of  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men  '  will  be  subverted  by  the 
rulers  of  the  Kremlin  determined  to  force  a 
showdown  even  at  tiie  calculated  risk  of  war 

They  anticipate  that  their  will  and  iron 
nerve  will  outlast  what  they  consider  "the 
decadent  West"  and  will  resxilt  in  an 
abject  surrender  by  the  Ni>rt!i  Atlantic 
powers, 

De.spite  the  Munich-minded  men  in  our 
own  country  and  among  some  of  the  allied 
nations  there  can  be  no  surrender  of  the 
free  people  of  Berlin  without  destroying  the 
morale  of  freemen  everywhere  to  resist  Cnm- 
munist  tyranny.  These  nre  t!io  stakes  Mos- 
cow i>  playing  for  and  determined  to  win 

The  siipply  of  little  surrenders  lias  l>een 
exhausted  bv  the  stalemate  in  Korea,  the 
farce  at  Geneva,  tlie  offer  of  payment  of 
tractor  bUuriunall  to  Castro  and  t!ie  back- 
down, after  brave  words,  in  Laos. 

On  the  issue  of  Berlin  tiie  ciiips  are  down 
and  the  sooner  180  million  Amcricms  f.ice 
tip  to  these  facts  the  more  likely  our  Nation 
is  to  survive  and  with  ur;  a  free  world  of  free- 
men. 

At  an  early  date  the  wive.s  and  children 
of  our  combat-ready  forces  in  the  isolated 
garrison  of  Berlin  should  I>e  witlidrawn,  for 
no  nonresident  women  and  childreti  sliould 
be  available  as  possible  hostages  to  com- 
munism. 
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It  will  soon  be  t.me  for  our  forces  and 
the  city  of  Berlin  io  strip  for  action.  No 
nonessential  personnel  or  iionprodtictive 
workers  should  be  left  there  to  be  furnished 
f(jod.  fuel,  and  clothing  by  airlift  or  other- 
wise. 

As  a  completely  surrounded  outpost  of 
freedom  neither  the  token  forces  tliere  nor 
the  courageous  civilians  of  Berlin  could  long 
hold  out  against  a  massive  Soviet  or  East 
German  Communist  effort  to  take  the  city. 
But  neither  was  tlie  Alamo.  Fort  Sumter, 
or  Corregldor  able  o  hold  out  against  the 
overwhelming  odds  against  those  garrisons 
The  forces  which  \.on  the  initial  struggle 
lost  the  three  wars  against  us. 

But  nothing  will  mpre.ss  Khrtishchev  and 
his  Presidium  more  tlian  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  determined  to  preserve 
this  island  of  freed  )m.  that  we  understand 
the  calculated  risks  Involved  and  the  poten- 
tial costs.  We  will  not  fire  unless  fired  upon 
but  If  our  garrison  uid  the  free  city  of  Ber- 
lin is  attacked  by  Communist  forces.  East 
German  or  Soviet,  the  Communists  must 
know  that  we  will  fight  with  all  the  weapons 
and  all  of  the  power  of  a  free  people  deter- 
mined to  remain  free.  This  resolve  was  so 
clearly  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence In  these  wc)rds; 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  di- 
vine providence,  we  miitually  pledge  to  each 
ether  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor." 


"HOW  TO   MAKE   A  PORK  BARREL" 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  How  To  Make  a  Pork 
Barrel,"  which  iippeared  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  pro- 
vides a  shocking  revelation  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  urbiin  renewal  program  is 
u.sed  and  abused. 

The  facts  brought  out  m  this  reveal- 
ing column  make  previous  advocates  of 
pork-barrel  legislation  look  like  skin- 
flints. When,  in  i,he  name  of  urban  re- 
newal, a  town  can  receive  as  much  as 
$478  in  Federal  fu;ids  for  every  one  of  its 
inhabitants,  we  hjive  certainly  hit  a  new 
high — or  perhaps  the  word  should  be 
"low" — in  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

I  believe  this  commentary  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  this  body,  and 
I  particularly  commend  it  to  those  Sena- 
tors who  champion  the  cause  of  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  urban  renewal  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "How  To  Make  a  Pork 
Barrel '  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  ijrinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Make  a  Pork  Barrel 

If  the  phrase  "urban  renewal"  conjures  up 
any  clear  image  It  Is  that  of  a  street  scene  in 
one  of  our  great  cities,  with  Its  rows  of  tene- 
ments swarming  witli  people  lacking  not 
merely  room  to  move  but  air  to  breathe,  a 
congestion  that  chokes  not  merely  the  view 
but  the  community  that  surrounds  it. 

Such,  anyway,  w,is  the  image  that  sup- 
posedly moved  Congress  to  pass  the  multl- 
billlon-dollar  urban  renewal  program.  There 
was  little  Inquiry  as  to  why  tlie  slums  and 
congestion  existed  or  why  the  cities  were 
unwilling  to  renew  themselves.  It  was  suffi- 
cient that  the  condition  was,  therefore,  to 
apply  the  familiar  remedy  of  billions  from 
Washington. 

Well,  the  actuality  has  turned  out  to  be 
something  dlCferent,  as  a  detailed  report  in 
this    newspaper     tlie    other     day    revealed. 


Whatever  else  this  program  may  be,  it  Isn't 
urban  renewal. 

A  more  accurate  name  today  might  lie  'the 
village  landscaping  program"  or,  if  people 
were  willing  to  be  bluntly  honest,  the  Fed- 
eral pork  barrel  project.  That  old  fivorite 
of  Congress,  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  just 
can't  compare  with,  this  handy,  bulglrg  cask 
lor  dipping  into. 

Take  just  a  few  samples  from  the  many 
reported  in  our  recent  story:  The  metrop- 
olis of  East  Granby,  Conn.,  »24€,000  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  its  2.434  people.  Lithonia, 
Ga.,  $102,800  for  its  1.667  people.  Atchi.so;., 
Kans  ,  $1,916,800  for  its  12,500  people. 

Or  IcKjk  a  little  more  closely  at  the  situa- 
tion in  Mercedes,  Tex  .  a  town  of  some  10,000 
people.  Here  was  a  town  which,  by  all  the 
evidence,  really  did  need  a  new  sewer  >ystem. 
the  cost  of  that  program  being  abou"  $234.- 
000  In  the  words  of  the  mayor,  '  Wc  would 
never  ha\e  been  able  to  finance  tnat  by 
ourselves.  " 

So  what  happened'^  In  the  name  f'f 
"urban  renewal  "  this  small  town  got  a  Fed- 
eral grant  of  $1  1  mllllcn  not  only  to  fi:c  up  lt,s 
sewer  system  but  also  to  pave  streets  and 
build  a  residential  housing  project.  And 
now.  again  in  the  words  of  the  mayor.  "We're 
able  to  issue  $350,000  in  bonds  for  a  new  civic 
center  without  even  raising  the  tax  rate." 
They  can  now  build  a  civic  center  wh'?n  they 
were  too  poov  to  take  care  of  their  own 
sewage 

Or  look  at  Wink,  Tex.  Here  the  Federal 
Government  has  allotted  $478  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  of  its  1,800  population. 
This  to  completely  remodel  the  town's  busi- 
ness district,  all  three  blocks  of  it. 

To  labor  the  evidence  would  be  needless 
As  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  quite  frankly  states.  "There 
are  no  limits  whatever  on  the  size  a  city  has 
to  be  to  get  urban  renewal  grants.''  And  ap- 
parently none,  either,  on  the  kind  cf  proj- 
ect for  which  towns  and  villages  can  tap  the 
Federal  till.  The  list  of  things  which  these 
happy  folk  are  building  with  Pedera,.  funds 
Includes  parks,  playgrounds,  tennis  courts, 
and  swimming  pools.  All  good  things  In- 
deed for  any  town.  And  more  blesaed  yet 
when  they  are  paid  by  other  people'i;  taxes. 

As  a  pork  barrel  this  has  the  wo:iderful 
advantage  that  there's  no  need  for  any 
pretense  about  building  a  dam  to  preserve 
natural  resources  or  dredging  a  crtek  for 
navigation  piu'poses;  the  handouts  oan  go 
to  lovely,  little  towns  like  Princeton,  N.J.,  or 
crossroad  villages,  like  Wink,  Tex,,  lost  In 
the  wide-open  mesquite  plains.  All  you  need 
Is  a  diligent  representative  In  Washlnj^on. 

It's  hardly  necessary  to  labor  the  editorial 
comment  either.  As  the  publisher  Df  the 
Wink  Bulletin  remarked,  "You  can  hardly 
spend  money  like  this  in  a  little  town  with- 
out doing  some  good."  Or  a£  the  Mercedes 
mayor  put  it,  "This  Is  the  greatest  thing 
that's  happened  to  us  In  years." 

So  It  Is.  Ajid  also  the  greatest  thing  that's 
happened  in  years  to  the  business  of  building 
pork  barrels 


BERLIN 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Herald,  one  of  the  outstanding  news- 
papers in  the  country,  outlined  in  a  frank 
and  hard-hitting  manner  the  problem 
we  face  with  respect  to  Berlin  and  the 
initial  steps  which  should  be  talcen  to 
prevent  a  tragic  misunderstanding  by 
the  Communist  bloc  of  our  intentions 
with  respect  to  this  strategic  city. 

The  commentary  rightfully  points  out: 

All  the  words  we  can  say  about  Berlin 
are  .as  fragile  as  the  Soviet  pledge  to  honor 
our   access   routes.     It   is  only   what   we   do 

that  will  cnmmunif^ate  our  unalterable  pur- 
pose 


I  heartily  agree.  While  we  can  hope 
for  the  best,  we  must  of  necessity  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  and  I,  for  one,  hope 
we  will  not  be  tardy  in  making  these 
preparations. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as   follows: 

Fragile  Words  on  Berlin 

We  cannot  say  enough  times  that  we  will 
not  get  out  of  Berlin  to  convince  the  Soviet 
that  we  will  not. 

We  can  string  out  one  "no"  after  another 
until  the  processions  of  negatives  fade  Into 
a  distant  repetitiveness,  and  Moscow  will  be 
unimpressed 

All  the  words  we  can  say  about  Berlin  are 
as  fragile  as  the  Soviet  pledge  to  honor  our 
access  routes. 

It  is  only  what  we  do  that  will  communi- 
cate our   unalterable   purpose. 

The  only  rights  that  Khrushchev  will  re- 
si)ect  are  the  rights  that  we  are  willing  to 
fight  for.  And  he  has  seen  no  evidence  that 
we  are  any  more  willing  to  fight  seriously  for 
Berlin  than  we  were  to  fight  for  Laos  or  Cuba. 

There  is  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  in 
which  we  can  make  our  determination  so 
unmistakable  that  history  can  never  record 
1961  as  a  year  in  which  we  were  tragically 
misunderstood  by  the  Communist  imperial- 
ism. That  way  is  by  clear  preparation  for  a 
military  engagement. 

This  will  not  be  saber  rattling.  There 
would  be  no  threats  of  nuclear  weapons:  In- 
deed no  threat  at  all.  merely  the  quiet 
preparation  for  defending  the  status  of  West 
Berlin. 

What  these  preparations  should  be  would 
depend  on  a  careful  calculation  of  the  prob- 
able challenge  Presumably  stockpiling  of 
military  and  civilian  supplies  would  be  In- 
dicated In  West  Berlin  and  in  the  West  Ger- 
man termini  of  communication  routes  across 
East  Germany. 

Armored  trucks  and  trains  should  be 
readied,  and  fighter  planes  stationed  at  suit- 
able West  German  airflelds.  Additional 
transport  planes  could  be  ferried  across  from 
this  country. 

These  would  conspicuously  be  the  weapons 
of  an  engagement  strictly  limited  to  the  en- 
forcement of  our  rights  of  access  to  Berlin. 
They  would  be  in  no  way  aggressive  In  ap- 
pearance. There  would  be  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  troops  in  West  Berlin  (United 
States,  4.000;  United  Kingdom.  3.500,  and 
French.  3.500) . 

The  entire  deployment  would  be  most  un- 
excitably  carried  out,  and  we  could  hope 
that  in  the  process  our  official  s]X)kesmen 
might  exhibit  the  same  confident  good  humor 
that  President  Kennedy  exhibited  when  he 
suggested  that  Khrushchev  not  plan  to  nail 
up  the  tiger  skin  of  economic  victory  until 
he  had  captured  the  tiger. 

In  all  this  we  shall  need  the  understand- 
ing cooperation  of  our  NATO  allies,  and  this 
may  preclude  any  peacemaking  role  lor 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan.  For  there  not 
only  can  be  no  compromise  which  prejudices 
our  position,  there  can  be  no  Indication  that 
such  a  compromise  might  be  considered. 

In  no  way  can  we  say  in  words  that  we 
mean  to  stand  firm.  The  calm  preparation 
to  meet  the  challenge  head  on — that  is  how 
to  say  what  we  mean  to  say. 
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CAMPAIGN  OP  DECEPTION 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr,  President,  much 
has  been  said  in  the  past  with  respect  to 
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the  proposition  of  Red  China  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  and,  I  as- 
sume, this  controversy  will  develop  even 
more  fully  in  the  immediate  future. 

My  position  against  the  inclusion  of 
the  Pelping  regime  in  the  U.N.  is  well 
known.  If  anything,  I  feel  more  strongly 
now  that  to  admit  Communist  China  to 
this  international  body  would  be  one  of 
the  most  tragic  mistakes  of  our  time. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader,  entitled  "Cam- 
paign of  Deception,"  refers  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  U2i.  as  "the 
grand  betrayal."  This  is  an  outstanding 
editorial.  Its  comments  about  the  latest 
report  of  the  National  Strategy  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Security  Council  are 
most  straightforward  and  informative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  fine  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w£w  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Manchester  Union  Leader.  June 

24,  19611 

C.4MPMGN  or  Deception 

The  latest  report  of  the  National  Strategy 
Committee  of  the  American  Security  Council 
presents  an  intelligent  analysis  of  one  of  the 
most  mlaleading  of  all  arguments  put  forth 
by  propoaents  of  VH.  acceptance  of  Red 
China's  membership 

We're  referring,  of  course,  to  the  non 
sequltur — "We  can  make  no  real  progress 
with  disarmament  unless  Communist  China 
participates."  Therefore:  "We  can  make  no 
real  progress  with  disarmament  unless  Com- 
mtuilst  China  becomes  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations." 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  latter  infer- 
ence simply  does  not  follow  from  the  original 
premise.  Yet,  Pelping's  apologists  in  our  own 
country  and  throughout  the  world  have 
sought  to  confuse  the  whole  Issue  by  writing 
supposedly  learned  epistles  based  on  the 
Illogical  assumption  that  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  would  in 
some  way  aid  the  cause  of  disarmament. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  as  the  ASC  report 
points  out,  l3  that  "admission  of  another 
Communis*,  state  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Communist  bloc  to  take  an  even  more 
rigid  and  belligerent  position  on  all  disarma- 
ment matters. " 

Of  course.  If  Red  China  did  qualify  for 
membership  In  the  D.N.,  I.e.,  if  Red  China 
were  a  peace-loving  nation.  If  Red  China 
accepted  the  obligations  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
and  if  Red  China  was  able  and  willing  to 
carry  out  these  obligations,  then,  the  ASC 
report  acknowledges,  "the  proepects  for  dis- 
armament would  be  greatly  Improved." 

However,  the  National  Strategy  Committee 
emphasizes.  "The  pious  hope  that  making 
Communist  China  a  member  of  the  U.N. 
would  force  her  to  bow  to  the  pressxires  of 
world  opinion  and  abide  by  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  international  agreements,  is 
hardly  a  sound  basis  for  the  reduction  of 
armaments." 

The  assumption  that  Red  China's  presence 
at  the  Conference  In  Geneva  of  the  Ten  Na- 
■'    tlon  Committee  on  Disarmament  this  August 
would  aid  the  Committee  In  Its  work  is  unbe- 
lievably naive. 

The  free  world,  unless  It  chooses  to  close 
Its  eye«  to  the  facts — will  see  the  type  of 
obstructionism  Red  China  would  employ  as 
a  member  of  the  U.N.  when  the  Fourteen 
Power  Conference  on  l,aos  attempts  to  reach 
a  solution  to  that  particular  problem.  And 
the  ASC  report  Is  right  on  target  with  Its 
analysis  of  how  Red  China's  participation  In 


this  Conference  '•will  undoubtedly  be  us«k1 
propagandawise  to  emphiu^u-e  the  Convmunisi 
line  that  a  nation  of  600  million  cannot  be 
ignored:  that  It  is  firmly  established  and 
will  remain  the  true  Government  of  China; 
and  that  it  is  prepared  to  work  with  f.ther 
nations  to  contribute  to  a  lesscninc  of  ten- 
sions. These  themes  will  be  played  over  and 
over  a9::iin  thr<jughi ''at  the  --umnier  n\t)n;h.s, 
echoing  from  the  sophisticated  international 
Conference  headquarters  in  Geneva  through- 
out the  capitals  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America." 

Indeed,  Peiping's  Inclusion  at  the  Confer- 
enre  table  is  a  calculated  move  Uj  wear  down 
the  oppositinn  of  Congress  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people 
to  the  E^and  betrayal —the  adnii.ssK.n  ol  Kcd 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 


TELFORD  TAYLOR  AND  THE  CIA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  pniiled 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  artick- 
which  appeared  in  the  Newark  'N.J.> 
Star-Ledger  of  J-ane  14.  1961  This 
article  appeared  on  pa^e  1  under  the 
heading  "Protests  Mount  Against  Tel- 
ford Taylor  as  CIA  Boss."  It  was  wiil- 
ten  by  Edward  J.  Mowery  under  a  VVa^li- 
ington  dateline. 

I  think  the  information  contained  iii 
this  article  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  becau.-e  some 
confusion  arises  with  respect  to  indi- 
viduals named  "General  Taylor." 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Projects  Moint  .^cainsit  Telford  Taylor  as 
CIA  Boss 

(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

Wa.shincton. — Tlie  active  boom  for  re- 
tired Brig.  Gen.  Telford  Taylor  to  head  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  causetl 
grave  concern,  even  c<'! -sterna lion,  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Allen  W  Dulles.  68-yeftr-old  CIA  Directcr 
(since  19631,  has  evirK-ed  no  desire  to  step 
out.  But  he  has  been  held  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  abortive.  CIA-dlrecte^l 
Cuban  Invasion  and  is  expected  to  be  re- 
placed. 

Taylor,  a  product  of  Harvard  Law  School,  a 
native  of  Schenectady,  and  a  New  York  City 
lawyer,  Is  known  as  a  perennial  champion 
of  leftists,  whose  professional  talent.s  have 
aided  such  Individuals  as  Harry  Bridges. 
various  Smith  Act  defendants,  and  union 
moguls   with   asserted   Communist    leaning?^ 

Others  mentioned  for  the  Dulles  post  are 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  (who  heads  a  com- 
mittee probing  CIA).  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Byron  R.  "Whlzzer"  White  (reputed 
choice  of  his  boss,  Robert  F.  Kennedy),  and 
Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  t  favored  by  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthttr). 

But  the  ground  swell  for  Taylor's  nomina- 
tion, it  was  learned  yesterday,  has  reached 
the  cloakroom  discussion  stage,  and  Tayli.r 
has  reportedly  been  Interviewed  extensivelv 
for  the  CIA  post. 

Taytor  supporters  claim  they  ha\e  the 
sympathy  of  Walter  W.  Rostow,  deputy  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President  for  national 
security  aCFalrs. 

Lawmakers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  coyly 
dodged  all  direct  questions  relating  to  the 
Taylor  rumors,  but  they  did  not  mask  their 
concern. 

Oongress.  they  Indicated,  will  take  a  hard, 
solid  look  at  any  nominee  for  the  Important 
CIA  directorship  which  requires  Senate  con- 
flrmatiOB  via  the  Senate  Armed  Swvices 
Committee. 


Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Sut)commmce — who  also 
refused  to  comment  on  Taylor  rumors — 
chaiacterized  the  CIA  top  post  as  a  vital 
runij  in  .s.ifcs-tiardiiiK  America's  security. 

DoDD.  who  has  served  with  naval  Intel- 
liqrnce.  U.e  FBI,  and  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Nuremberg  war  trial  review  board,  declared: 

"Ihis  p<:isilion  (CIA  Director  I  is  one  of 
the  most  sentiiive.  delicate,  and  Important 
in  tiie  lederal  Government.  B.)th  the  Pres- 
lde:it  and  the  country  must  have  unques- 
tioned coiifldence  in  whomever  Is  chosen  to 
fill  It. 

I  would  place  this  position  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI.  requlrini,'  the  .same  kind  and 
degree  ul  confidence  a.^  that  reposed  in  J. 
Ldear  Hoo\er. 

"I  personally  believe  that  the  Individual 
I  named  t<j  the  CIAl,  his  qualifications  and 
backet  und  will  come  under  exhausii\e 
scrutiny   by   the   Congress    •    •    •," 

Who  Is  Telford  Taylor,  an  apparent  front- 
runner  in  the  scramble  for  the  top  job  in 
the  siipersecret  Central  Intelligence  Agency? 

HELD    MANY    POSTS 

Nfw.spaper  files.  Congressional  Records. 
i.ud  otlier  data  disclose  that  Taylt>r  (  now  f>:\  > 
entered  Guvernment  service  as  a  young  New 
Deal  lawyer  in  1933  m  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

He  served  succe'isi\ el y  In  the  Agricultural 
.Adju.stment  Adminlstratioii,  Atturp-ey  CJeii- 
erals  Office,  and  Federal  Conimnn'.catlon.s 
Commission  (General  Counsel)  before  enter- 
ing the  Army  in   1942 

After  a  brief  stint  in  military  Intelligence 
(Europe),  Taylor  became  a  sthff  colonel 
I  1&45)  at  the  Nuremberg  war  trials  and  chief 
U.S.  couiu*el  at  proceedings  subsequent  to 
the  Four  Power  trials  of  principal  defend- 
ants.   He  became  a  brigadier  general  m  1946. 

ATTACKED    I.V    SENATE 

The  Nuremberg  trial  scandal" — alleged 
procedures  under  Taylor's  direction — erupted 
before  Presiding  Judge  Charles  F.  Wenner- 
strum  left  Germany.  "Hie  Judge  bitterly  at- 
tacked prr>.secutlon  procedrrres. 

Charges  against  T-«yior  Exploded  in  the 
Senate  in  two  stages.  On,  May  1.  1950,  Mrs. 
Freda  Utley,  a  self-descrihed  former  member 
of  the  British  Communist  Party  who  lived  6 
years  In  the  U.S.S  R..  described  Taylor  as 
tjeiiig  "sympaLhetic"  to^tlie  Soviet  Union. 
"one  of  a  number  •  •  •  with  leftlsh  sym- 
pathies." 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rel.'\- 
tlons  Subcommittee  (p,  777  of  the  record). 
Mrs.  Utley  (an  auUior)  said  ahe  considered 
America  to  be  the  hope  of  the  free  world, 
"and  people  like  |Owen]  Lattlmore  a  menace 
to  our  freedom." 

MADE    CHARGE    I.V    BOOK 

"Queetion.  Did  you  write  'The  High  Ci.>st 
of  Vengeance'  (a  book  about  Germany)  and 
did  you  refer  to  Brig.  Gen.  Telford  Taylor  as 
being  sympathetic  to  Soviet  Russia? 

"Answer.  In  a  chapter  I  referred  to  a  num- 
ber of  people  with  those  kind  of  lef  Ush  sym- 
pathies •  •  •  who  has  been  placed  in  high 
position  •  •  •  and  I  referred  to  Telford  Tay- 
lor That  was  the  general  opinion  of  Mr. 
Taylor   •    •    •." 

(Representative  George  A.  Dondero,  Re- 
publican, of  Michigan,  had  previously  de- 
manded an  investigation  of  Nuremberg  trial 
procedures  and  the  "Communist  clique" 
which  had  aasertedly  penetrated  the  Taylor 
staff  ) 

TRUMAN    APPOIIfTKB 

On  December  18.  1950.  the  late  Senator 
William  Langer,  Republican,  of  Worth  Da- 
kota, startled  members  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  with  this  aaeertion: 

"If  the  payrolls  are  subpenaed  •  •  •  It  will 
be  seen  that  practically  the  entire  (Nurem- 
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t>erg)  staff  was  compo.sed  of  lefiists  and 
men  •  •  •  since  exposed  as  Communists  and 
meml>ers  of  Communist-front  organiia- 
tlons." 

Taylor  next  api:>eared  on  the  Wa.shington 
scene  (1951)  as  head  of  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Ad!nlnistr..iii)n  i  .i  Tmman  ap- 
pointee), and  in  November  1953,  the  Harvard 
lawyer  touched  off  a  real  hass'ie  with  the  late 
,Senator  Jcjseph  R.  McCarthy  with  a  speech 
bef  >re  the  Cadet  Corps  at  West  Point. 

BLASTLT)    M'CARTHY 

Taylor  called  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Commlttt'c  probe  of  ebpioiutge  at 
the  Fcrt  Monmouth.  N  J  ,  Rudar  Center  "a 
shi^mcful  abtise  of  congressional  investigat- 
ing {xvwcr.  '  Aud  McCartliy.  Taylor  said, 
w.is  a  dangerous  adventurer. 

nie  Wlscon.sln  Senator's  quick  rebuttal 
took  the  form  of  a  bombshell. 

McCarthy  announced  that  Taylor's  civil 
service  record  was  "flagged"  with  tlie  nota- 
tion,   "unrestjlvcd   question   of    loyalty.  ' 

Civil  Service  Comniu><>ion  Chairman  Pliiiip 
Young  told  newsmen  tiiat  the  '  llagglug" 
meant  either  that  a  loyally  investigation 
was  underway  when  Taylor  left  the  Small 
Defense  Plants  Adminibtratlon  (September 
18.  1952)  *  •  •  or  one  had  been  made  with- 
out a  decision. 

He  assumed  the  "flag"  would  stay  on  Tay- 
lor's record.  Young  explained,  unless  the 
"Commission  takes  action  to  remove  it  •  •  • 
the  matter  has  never  come  up." 

Tliree  weeks  later,  McCarthy  reported  re- 
ceiving a  list  of  "about  "  125  Reds  who  al- 
legedly had  InfUtrated  the  staff  of  John 
McCloy,  High  |US]  Commissioner  for  Ger- 
many •  •  •  "who  were  brought  In  by  Mc- 
Cloy.  Telford    Taylor,    and    others." 

^^cCarthy  charged  that  the  persons  were 
Identified  Communist*  who  fled  Germany. 
became  MS.  citizens  and  returned  t<i  work 
in  McCloya  ofllce. 

DETENDrD    BKIDCES 

Newspaper  files  (Including  those  of  the 
Daily  Worker  and  Peoples  Daily  World) 
picture  Telford  Taylor  as  frequently  defend- 
ing accused   Communists. 

He  has  appeared  as  defense  counsel  twice 
to  stymie  Governnaent  efforts  to  deport 
Harry  Bridges,  and  is  quoted  as  having  de- 
scribed Bridges'  long  pro-Red  record  as  the 
record  "of  successful  trade  union  leadership." 

Taylor  also  has  appeared  for  7  Smith 
Act  defendants  In  Hawaii,  for  14  officers  of 
the  Communist-controlled  International 
Mine,  Mill  it  Smelters  Union,  for  Junius 
Scales,  described  by  the  Daily  Worker  as  a 
victim  of  the  Smith  Act.  and  for  6  UJJ. 
workers  whose  dismissal  stemmed  from  tlieir 
alleged   leftist    views. 

BOOMED    AS    CAKOroATE 

Scales'  conviction  under  the  act's  Com- 
munist Party  membership  clause  (with  a 
6-year  prison  term)  was  upheld  June  5  in  a 
startling  Supreme  Court  derision. 

Taylor's  rising  star  as  the  professional 
champion  of  leftists  triggered  one  unique 
proposal  tiiat  he  be  boomed  for  Attorney 
General. 

Testimony  bef<M^  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  concerning  Communist 
ix)litlcal  subversion — page  7341  of  the  official 
record — unfolds  a  speech  by  Corliss  Lamont 
at  a  party  sponBored  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Born. 

Lamont  told  his  enthusiastic  audience  that 
Telford  Taylor  should  be  appointed  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

This  may  have  been  a  protective  measure 
by  Lamont  and  the  notorious  committee. 
Lamont  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee,  a  cited  Com- 
munist front. 

The  ACPFB,  according  to  the  Attorney 
General,  is  "subversive  and  Communist." 


As   one   lawmaker    commented   concerning 
the  CLA: 

Whoever  po]^  up  as  the  suggested  nomi- 
nee for  Director  •  •  •  mill  get  a  Ixard, 
thorough   appraisal." 


ONE  THOUSAND  VOTES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  has  added  its  commen- 
dations to  that  being  heard  throughout 
the  Nation  on  the  occasion  of  the  1.300th 
consecutive  vote  of  Senator  Margaret 
Ch.kse  Smith.  The  Press  says,  'In  6 
years.  Maine's  voice  not  once  has  been 
neglected."  I  would  add  only  that  in  the 
years  that  Senator  Smith  has  be?n  in 
the  Senate,  neither  has  the  national  wel- 
fare ^ver  been  neglected  bj'  the  fenior 
Senator  from  Maine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha:  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R!:co8d. 
as  follows: 

iFro.Ti  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  June   19,  1961] 
Heap  or  Yeas  and  Nays 

In  the  CoMGEESsioNAi.  RacoRC,  that  faith- 
ful Journ<il  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  our 
Washington  lawmakers,  there  appear  every 
so  often  the  results  of  the  voting:  Ysas.  so 
many:  nays,  so  many;  not  voting,  so  laany. 

With  exceptions  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
never,  the  "not  voting"  list  is  a  part  of  the 
RscoRo.  usually  preceded  by  formal  apologies 
for  the  absentees,  such  as:  "I  aruiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  wherever  is  absent 
on  official  business. "  Which  could  mean 
anything. 

But  never  once.  In  about  6  years,  has  the 
name  of  MARCAacT  Chase  SurrH.  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  appeared  on  the  "not  voting" 
list.  When  the  billboard  test  came  to  a  vote 
Tliursday,  Mrs  SicrrH  answered  her  l.OOOtb 
consecutive  roUcall. 

This  was  such  an  unusual  performance 
that  the  hardbitten  male  politicians  of  the 
Senate  paused  to  rK)te  It  with  applauding 
oratory.  Never  before.  In  172  years,  had  any 
Senator  compiled  such  a  consistency. 

Now  how  a  Senator  votes,  and  how  he  at- 
tends to  his  duties  otherwise,  could  be  more 
Important  than  fidelity  In  responding  to  the 
drone  of  the  rollcall  clerk.  But  this  Is  a 
remarkable  record,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  no  other  Senator  ever  approached  It 
and  that  It  was  freely  predicted  by  those 
lauding  Mrs.  Smith  that  no  other  ever 
would. 

In  the  Senate,  as  In  other  legislative  bodies, 
there  always  are  some  who  unavoidably  are 
detained,  some  who  deliberately  duck,  some 
who  just  don't  get  there  In  time  to  vote. 
For  1.000  rollcalls,  vital  or  not,  Mrs.  SMrrH 
has  been  In  none  of  these  categories.  She 
was  there. 

And  when  you  come  right  down  to  It,  Isn't 
that  why  we  send  Senators  to  Washington? 
To  vote  for  us  on  the  issues,  great  and  small. 
In  6  years,  Maine's  voice  not  once  has  been 
neglected. 


BACK-DOOR  SPENDING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  a  highly  regarded  news- 
paper in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  endorsed  the  proposal  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  to  pre- 
vent more  back-door  spending.  The 
newspaper  makes  the  point  very  simply, 
when  it  says: 

The  alternative  is  rampant  Government 
debt,  and  quite  probably  further  depreciation 
of  the  47-cent  dollar. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiiie  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the  RrcorD. 
as  follows : 

JFrom  the  P.tt.'-burgh   Press.  June    19.   1961) 
Dp.atn   on    the   TREASrHY 

Senator  V/ali.ack  F.  BEKwrrr,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  is  making  a  new  attempt  to  rhut  the 
back  door  to  the  Treasury. 

He  Ls  doing  this  in  the  face  of  an  IncreaF- 
Ine  number  f^l  programs  sp<jnpored  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  expand  tiiis  debt- 
makins   way  of  doing  busineps. 

Under  i;.e  C(jnstiiution.  taxpayer  money 
is  supposed  to  be  spent  only  by  specific  a;3- 
propriattons  pai5sed  by  Congress.  The  back- 
door Fysteni  iidesteps  this  constUutional 
mandate.  Instead  of  making  appropriations 
Congress  merely  says  to  a  Government 
acency:  "We  won't  give  jou  ai;y  money  di- 
rectly, btit  you  go  down  to  the  "Treasury  and 
borrow  it." 

This  eiuninates  congressional  control  on 
Fpendincr  The  agency  borrows  from  the 
Treasury  and  the  Treasxiry  borrows  wherever 
it  c.\n  get  'he  money.  Up  goes  the  national 
debt. 

Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  has  Just  been 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee with  a  proposal  to  permit  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  $8,800  million  through 
the  back  door  of  the  Treasury  for  long-term 
foreign  aid  loans  over  5  years.  Mr.  Dillon 
says  this  is  the  "most  efficient  and  least 
costly"  way  to  provide  this  foreign  aid. 

It  is  neither.  Congress  loses  control.  The 
debt   Increases.     Inflation  is  stimulated. 

"This  is  hidden  spending  of  which  peop:e 
are  often  unaware,"  says  Senator  Bennett 
"Yet  It  hurts  our  pocketbooks,  both  in  the 
form  of  tax  drains  and  decreased  purchasing 
power  through  inflation.  It  weakens  control 
over  Government  spending  In  general.  It 
can  result  in  ices  of  confidence  in  our  dollar 
at  home  and  abroad." 

Senator  Bekxett  has  proposed  a  change  in 
Senate  rules  which  would  prohibit  any  spend - 
iivg  except  t>y  appropriations  cleared  by  the 
Senate   Appropriations   Committee. 

In  the  House  a  similar  rule  has  been 
blocked  in  committee.  But  if  the  Bennett 
propof4il  is  approved  by  the  Senate  the  effect 
will  be  the  same  as  if  both  Houses  had 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  Constitution.  At  least 
in  the  Sen&te,  any  spending  scheme  must 
pass  muster  by  the  Appropriationa  Commit- 
tee and  there  will  be  an  annual  limitation  on 
handouts  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  alternative  Is  rampant  Government 
debt,  and  quite  probably  further  d«'precja- 
tlon  of  the  47-ceut  dollar. 


TRANSITION  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
emerging  nations  on  the  African  Con- 
tinent present  us  with  an  extraordinary 
challenge  in  every  phase  of  our  national 
.American  economy  and  policy.  We  have 
not  been  adequately  prepared  for  the 
swift  developments  in  Africa,  and  in  the 
effort  to  catch  up  numerous  problems 
have  been  created,  particularly  in  the 
economic  ai-ea.  Some  of  these  are  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  by  H.  8.  Cummings, 
Director,  Africa-Near  East  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Commerce.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd  his  article  oititled  "Facing 
the  Power  Shift  in  Africa,"  which  ap- 
pears In  the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
July  3, 1981. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Facing  the  Power  Shift  in  Africa 
I  An  analysis  of  the  "mutual  ignorance  gap" 

between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

the  emerging  African  nations) 

I  By  H.  J.  Cummings,  Director,  Africa-Near 
East  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce I 

Every  businessman  in  America,  indeed 
every  taxpayer  in  America,  is  being  affected 
in  some  measure  by  the  major  power  shift 
now  being  carried  out  in  a  large  part  of  tlie 
continent  of  Africa. 

The  transition  from  European  control  to 
African  control  of  economic  activities  in 
Africa  is  now  underway.  This  transfer  of 
economic  power  from  London.  Paris,  and 
Brussels  to  some  24  newly  independent  areas 
of  Africa  is  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to 
Americans  as  well  as  to  the  peoples  of  the 
new  African  countries  involved  and  to  the 
citizens  of  former  metropoles. 

Our  direct  concern  with  this  power  shift 
is  illustrated  rather  dramatically  in  the  sud- 
den change  in  economic  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  after  the  latter  received  its 
independence  Just  a  year  ago.  In  the  period 
1955-60,  U.S.  exports  to  the  Congo  averaged 
about  $40  million  a  year  and  U.S.  aid  ex- 
penditures to  the  area  during  that  period 
were  nil.  During  the  year  following  the 
power  shift  from  Brussels  to  Leopoldville, 
the  level  of  US.  exports  fell  nearly  50  per- 
cent below  the  1959  level  and  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  reached  a  level  of 
about  $75  million. 

POWER     SHIFT    COSTLY 

This  shift  in  power  from  Brussels  to 
Leopoldville  was  sudden,  disorderly,  and 
very  costly  in  terms  of  human  life  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  money.  Its  effects  in  dis- 
couraging private  foreign  and  domestic  capi- 
tal participation  in  African  economic  de- 
velopment have  been  felt  in  Africa  far  beyond 
the  Congo's  frontiers.  African  officials  of 
countries  located  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  Congo  border  state  frankly  that 
their  attempts  to  attract  foreign  capital  and 
foreign  technical  and  management  assist- 
ance have  been  seriously  hampered  by  events 
in  the  Congo.  Experienced  bankers  and  busi- 
nessmen in  nearby  east  Africa  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  attribute 
much  of  the  capital  flight  from  those  areas 
in  the  latter  part  of  1960  to  the  failure  of 
the  power  shift  from  Brussels  to  L<>opoldville 
to  take  place  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

This  one  tragic  and  costly  breakdown  in 
the  power  transfer  process  has  served  to  focus 
attention  on  the  nature  of  the  problems  to 
be  faced  In  Africa  during  and  following  the 
transition  period  in  which  Africans  arstmie 
responsibility  for  economic  control  of  their 
respective  countries.  In  order  to  understand 
these  problems  we  must  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  institutional  arrangements  that 
existed  just  prior  to  the  transition  period. 
These  might  be  roughly  and  very  generally 
summarized  as  follows: 

Economic  policy  was  developed  in  the 
metropole  and  carried  out  in  the  African  ter- 
ritories largely  by  European  staffs.  In  the 
private  sphere  international  tradint;  activi- 
ties were  handled  by  large  expatriate  firms. 
In  short,  the  actual  operation  of  both  the 
public  and  private  sect-ors  of  the  economy 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  European  civil 
servant  and  the  expatriate  businessman. 
During  this  period  the  supporting  institu- 
tions of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
were  European  and  located  in  Europe.  The 
highly  developed  and  costly  educational  sys- 
tems that  produced  civil  servants,  teachers, 
technicians,  businessmen  and  professional 
men  for  the  African  areas  were  located  in 
Europe  and  financed  by  Europeans. 


LEADERS  recognize  NEEDS 

Many  responsible  African  leaders  recognize 
that  the  transfer  of  economic  power  from  the 
metropoles  to  individual  African  countries 
did  not  carry  with  it  the  basic  social  and 
economic  institutions  essential  to  sustained 
and  orderly  economic  growth.  In  the  long 
run,  svich  institutions  must  and  will  be  de- 
veloped in  Africa.  In  the  meantime,  each 
African  country  must  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  economic  and  social  resources 
available  to  it  from  friendly  non-African 
sources  including   the   former  metropoles. 

In  a  few  African  countries  aggressive  pro- 
gram";  for  educating  Africans  abroad  and  for 
iittracting  foreign  cfjiital  and  management 
trainin  ■  to  Africa  arc  already  underway.  In 
others,  such  programs  ure  still  in  the  plan- 
ning stage.  In  many  African  countries  the 
leaders  arc  expecting  tlie  United  States  to 
incrca'ie  its  share  of  participation  in  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  Africa. 

These  expectations  are  in  mp.ny  c.isos  very 
genera!  and  are  based  upon  impressions 
gained  by  African  leaders  during  compara- 
tively brief  visit.s  to  the  United  States. 
Actually,  most  African  loaders  are  quite  un- 
aware of  the  multifariousness  of  this  coun- 
try's tri'inlng  resources;  most  Americans 
likewise  are  tinaware  oi  the  wide  range  of 
specific  and  urgent  demand.^  African  coun- 
tries have  for  know-how.  technlc  li  and  man- 
agement training  assistance,  and  for  for- 
eign capital — both  public  and  private.  'This 
mutual  icnoriuice  eap  cannot  be  closed  by 
merely  matching  n  mprehcnsive  catalogs  of 
African  requirements  against  American 
availabilities  but  sufh  catali>g.s.  if  produced 
oi\  a  periodic  l)asis.  might  be  useftil  in  deter- 
mining program  priorities. 

N.^TInN.^L     .\N'D    P.FGIONAL    PRIiiRITIES 

The  problem  of  determining  development 
project  priorities  in  Africa  during  the  com- 
ing decide  may  bo  complicated  by  a  niuuber 
of  factors  that  can  influence  regional  as  well 
a?  national  economic  growth  rates.  Should, 
for  example,  natU-nal  rivalries  in  Africa  be 
corried  to  the  point  where  the  large  hydro- 
electric power  installation  becomes  the  pre- 
ferred .'  atus  symbol  of  national  progress, 
then  programs  for  diversified  development 
will  have  to  be  scrapped  f»r  at  least  placed  in« 
the  bureaucratic  deep  freeze,  pending  the 
coronation  of  the  national  kilowatt  king. 
Since,  in  many  instances,  national  bounda- 
ries In  Africa  were  established  with  little  or 
no  regard  for  economic  and  ethnic  realities, 
some  national  economic  development  efforts 
will  be  handicapped  by  a  paucity  of  natural 
resources  and  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  national 
tniity. 

To  minimize  their  handicaps.  Africans  will 
have  to  intensify  their  efforts  in  working  out 
regional  development  schemes  with  their 
neighbors.  Both  Africans  and  Americans 
should  develop  effective  methods  for  ex- 
changing information  and  ideas  on  matters 
relatiJig  to  specific  African  development 
needs  and  to  specific  American  means  of 
meeting  'hesc  needs. 

EUROPEAN     INTFRN.^TIONAL    HELP 

Effective  methods   cannot  be   worked  out 

wlThout  first  taking  into  account  two  basic 
ingredients  in  Africa's  present  and  future 
development  programs  the  first  is  that 
Western  Europe,  including  the  United  King- 
dom, will  continue  to  be  the  principal  source 
of  many  of  Africti's  development  needs  that 
must  be  met  from  out.side  sources,  the  sec- 
ond is  that  many  international  organiza- 
tion.s — such  as  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  and  many 
of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  Economic  Comnussion 
for  Africa — will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant sources  of  assistance  to  Africa, 

Ir  might  be  well  for  e-.eryone  concerned  In 
this   matter   to  keep   m   mind  that   for  the 


foreseeable  future,  global  development  re- 
quirements will  run  considerably  ahead  of 
tlie  worlds  capacity  to  meet  these  require- 
ments and  that  Africa  will  find  itsell  in  com- 
petition with  southeast  Asia  and  Latin 
America  in  its  attempt*  to  obtain  capital 
and  know-how. 

Against  this  background  Africans  and 
.^mcrlcans  can  develop  effective  methods  of 
exchanging  information  and  Ideas  on  spe- 
cific fields  for  African-Am.erican  cc)operation 
in  African  development.  The  first  step  m 
developing  these  methods  would  be  to  look 
at  what  of  value  is  currently  being  done  in 
this  field.  This  would  Include  an  e\aluation 
of  African  as  well  as  of  United  States  efforts 
For  sake  of  con'>enience  these  efforts  migiu 
be  cla-jsified  In  three  general  categories  ac- 
cording to  their  origin  and  source  of  fi- 
nances— private,  public,  and  combined  pri- 
vate and  public.  In  the  private  field,  trade 
and  Industry  asscr-tlons  might  Join  with 
foundations,  school';  and  universities,  and 
other  nongovernment  organizations  in  list- 
ing present  programs  in  the  field  of  Afrlcan- 
AmericMi  cooperr.tion.  US.  Government 
agencies  er.g'^ged  in  programs  in  Africa  could 
make  a  similar  asses.sment  of  government 
programs. 

EFFORTS    SHOULD    BE    EV.ALUATED 

'Die  primary  objective.s  of  this  stocktakint; 
wotild  be  to  m.easure  the  scope  of  our  present 
effort^s,  assess  the  efficiency  oi  our  existing 
programs,  and  to  work  with  Africans  on  tlie 
problems  of  developing  new  areas  of  collab- 
oration. 

Should  t!ie  ab<j\o  type  of  analysis,  for 
example,  be  ajjplied  to  US  Governmen' 
commcrrial  programs  for  Africa  we  might 
expect  the  following  tj-pe  of  questions  to  be 
posefl  • 

ASSESSMENT  riF  AMERICAN  EFFORTS 

Are  Africans  in  incre^isiriK  numbers  being 
made  aware  of  the  services  available  w  them 
in  the  commercial  offices  of  U.S.  Embassies 
and  consulates  in  Africa" 

Are  the  cimmercial  offices  of  the  US  Em- 
bassies and  consulates  in  Africa  well  lo- 
cated, equipped  with  adequate  commercial 
library  facilities,  and  staffed  by  commercial 
officers  who  are  well  informed  on  matters 
relating  to  foreign  trade  and  foreign  in- 
vestment^ 

Are  American  commercial  officers  now 
serving  in  African  posts  working  closely  with 
other  members  of  their  respective  American 
missions  in  acquainting  Africans  with  the 
availability  In  the  United  St<ates  of  a  wide 
variety  of  consulting  and  advisory  service 
organizations  that  can  render  Africans  sub- 
st^intlal  assistance  in  such  fields  as  engi- 
neering, marketing,  transportation,  com- 
munications, management  procurement  and 
technical  training? 

Are  members  of  the  American  busines.'i 
community  being  kept  currently  informed 
through  private  and  US.  Government  pub- 
lications on  Africa's  specific  development 
needs? 

Have  local  cliainbers  of  commerce  and 
other  private  business  associations  been 
made  aware  of  the  vital  role  they  can  play 
in  the  field  of  African-American  economic 
cooperation?  (Results  of  recent  experi- 
ments in  this  field  in  the  form  of  trade 
clinics  conducted  by  the  New  England  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Greater  Pittsburgh  demon- 
strate clearly  the  value  of  having  Africans 
discuss  economic  problems  with  various  sec- 
tors of  the  American  business  community.) 

Similarly,  the  African  government  in  mak- 
ing an  analysis  of  their  respective  efforts  in 
this  field  might  wish  to  raise  the  following 
questions: 

ASSESSMENT  OF  AFRICAN  EFFORTS 

1.  What  arrangements  are  being  made  by 
African  governments  and  by  African  com- 
merce   and    industry    associations    to    bring 
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their  specific  problems  of  trade  and  invest- 
ment to  the  attentl(jn  of  US   business  firms? 

2.  Are  African  government  officials  and 
African  buslnessn^.en  acquainting  them-^elves 
witli  the  services  available  to  them  through 
the  commercial  offices  at  the  nearest  U.S. 
Enibas.-,y  or  consulate? 

3.  What  efTor's  are  African  government* 
making  in  the  United  States  to  acquaint  pri- 
vate US.  bu.'-iaessmen  with  specific  oppor- 
tunities for  African-American  economic 
coo  Iteration? 

4.  How  many  African  g(  vernments  are 
utilizing  the  public  and  private  facilities 
available  to  them  in  the  United  States  for 
the  distribution  of  Information  designed  to 
acqu.unt  Anieri(  aiis  with  conditions  m  spe- 
cific African  counlrie;,;' 

These  questions  illustrate  some  of  the  ave- 
nues of  appro:trh  to  increaMiig  the  lev«  1  of 
African-American  economic  ctojeratlon. 
This  search  for  more  effective  methods  of 
African-American  c'»peration  mufct  be  car- 
ried out  with  vigor  and  Imaginauon  by  Afri- 
cans and  Americans  alike.  Each  African 
country  haa  Its  own  speciul  problems  and 
Its  own  particular  social  tuid  economic  goals. 
The  establishment  of  economic  iiisutuiions 
through  which  the  desired  ecunom»c  goals 
can  l>e  reached  may  in  some  Inhlances  be 
seriously  retirded  by  certain  cultural  rigidi- 
ties peculiar  to  a  paxiiculuj  country  or  sec- 
tion of  country.  For  tins  and  other  reasoiis. 
the  rate  of  economic  developincni  will  differ 
widely  ainoiu'  the  nations  vl  Africa. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  highest 
rate  of  economic  development  will  Uike  place 
in  those  cotmuies  that  establish  the  type  of 
economic  Institutions  through  which  the 
Country's  res.ouroes  can  be  channeled  sys- 
tematically Into  wealth -producini:  activities. 
Many  African  leaders  know  Uiat  real  Inde- 
])endence  of  their  respective  coinitries  will 
be  reached  finly  after  that  country  has  de- 
veloped basic  inBtitutlons  essential  to  its 
sustained  growth.  Important  among  theee 
Instlttitlons  will  be  the  educational  insti- 
tution which  will  etipply  the  national  per- 
sonnel requirements  In  the  fields  of  gov- 
ernment, industry,  agrlctilture,  and  the 
jTrofesslon*. 

America's  experience  In  developing  Insti- 
tutions which  preserve  Individual  human 
rights  and.  at  the  same  lime,  generate  a 
high  level  of  economic  activity,  la  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  a  number  of  African 
leaders  m'ho  are  seeking  help  In  developing 
institutions  through  which  they  can  carry 
out  bold  plans  for  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment. In  seeking  help  from  this  country, 
these  African  leaders  may  wish  to  keep  in 
mind  this  country's  goals  In  Africa  as  they 
were  stated  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
when  he  said :  "We  want  an  Africa  which  is 
made  up  of  a  community  of  stable  and  In- 
dependent gorernments  •  •  •  where  men 
are  given  the  opjxH-tunlty  to  choose  their 
own  national  course  free  from  the  dictates 
of  coercion  of  any  other  country." 


FIRST  ANNUAL  PAUL  TOBENKIN 
MEMORIAL  AWARD  PRESENTED 
TO  BONNIE  ANGELO  LEVY  OF 
NEWSDAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mi'.  President,  the 
fust  annual  Paul  Tobeiikin  Memorial 
Award  was  presented  recently'  to  Mrs. 
Bonnie  Angelo  Levy  of  the  Washiiigton 
bureau  of  Newsday,  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  abaixionment  of  public 
-schools  in  Prince  Edward  County.  Va. 

This  annual  award  was  established  by 
a  proup  of  Paul  Tobcnkin's  friends  who 
wi-shed  to  see  his  dedicated  crusade  for 
civil  and  human  rights  carried  forward 
by  other  reporters  and  nr«-swriters  after 
him.     Paul  Tobcnkin  v.as  a  reporter  and 


newswriter  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  for  25  years  before  his 
untimely  death  in  1959.  He  was  noted 
for  hi.s  inspiring  reports  of  man's  never - 
cndinn;  war  apainst  racial-religious  bias, 
bigotry,  and  discnmination. 

Mrs.  Levy's  perceptive  on-the-.scene 
accounts  of  the  fieht  over  school  inte- 
.L  ration  in  Prince  Edward  County  fully 
ju.stify  the  recopniticn  they  have  re- 
ceived. They  portray  the  diCRcult 
.struggle  for  equal  protection  in  human 
terms  every  American  will  understand. 
They  faithfully  report  not  only  the  facts 
involved,  but  the  atmospliere  of  the  con- 
flict. This  IS  interpretative  report  in?  -it 
Its  best. 

Mr.  President.  I  concrratulale  Bonnie 
Angelo  L-evy  for  bcinc  the  first  recipient 
of  the  Paul  Tobcnkin  Memorial  Award 
and  I  commend  tho.sc  who  have  made 
this  award  possible  for  encouraging 
newswritinp  in  this  great  spiiit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  award  and  Mrs.  Le\T".'5  prize- 
winning  scries  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

P.VfL    TOBENKIN    MET.IORI.^L    AWARD 

For  newEwrlting  on  racial  or  religious 
\iiixB,  awarded  to  Bonnie  Augelo  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  Newsday.  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  abandorunent  of  public 
.'-chools  In  Prince  Edward  County.  Va. 

Judges:  George  Cornish,  editor-in-chief  of 
Grolier  Encyclopedia;  Charles  Collingwood. 
CBS  news  correspondent,  and  Joseph  Carter. 
r.ational  afT.iirs  editor  of  Newsweek  n^aga- 
/iiie. 

In  addition  to  the  award  to  Bonnie  Angelo, 
ritalions  were  awarded  to:  Don  Marshall, 
Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City,  NJ.;  John  J. 
Lindsay.  Washinvjton  Post;  Aaron  Epstein, 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat;  and 
David  Zlnman,  Associated  Press,  New  Or- 
leans. 


Battle  of  Prince  Eowacd,  Va. — Sox-tth  Finds 

Model  fob  Secrxcation 

( By  Bonnie  Angelo ) 

(A  series  of  articles  by  Bonnie  Angelo,  of 
Newsday  s  Washington  bureau,  on  Prince 
Edward  County.  'Va  ,  which  appeared  con- 
secutively from  December  19  through  De- 
cember 23,  1900  i 

FA»Mvn-LF,  Va. — A  delegation  from  New 
Orleans  recently  traveled  1,000  miles  to  visit 
this  small  southelde  Virginia  trading  center, 
which  calls  itself,  "the  deathbed  of  the  Con- 
federacy." 

Tourists  aren't  tmusual  here — Civil  War 
buffs  from  both  sides  come  to  retrace  Lee's 
route  to  stirrender  at  nearby  Appomattox, 
and  to  take  pictures  of  the  plaques,  side  by 
side,  noting  that  both  Lee  and  Grant  (travel- 
ing separately)  were  guests  at  the  Prince 
Edward  Hotel  on  that  April  day  in  1865. 
But  the  New  Orleans  group,  like  other  dele- 
gations from  Atlanta  and  Baton  Rouge  and 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  were  here  not  to 
mourn  Lee's  surrender  but  to  cheer  Prince 
Edward  County's  refusal  to  surrender  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  the  historic  decision  of  1954,  the  Court 
ordered  this  placid  county  In  Virginia's 
•  Black  Belt"  to  end  segregation  In  Its  schools. 
But  rather  than  integrate.  Prince  Edward 
simpiv  abandoned  public  schools  altogether. 
Since  June  1969,  when  "No  Trespassing" 
signs  were  posted  on  its  20  schools  (13  Negro, 
7  white),  Prince  Edward  County  has  en- 
joyed the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
only  county  in  the  Nation  without  public 
education. 


That  IS  not  to  say  without  schools.  The 
].:370  wl.ne  i.!ukiren  of  tlie  county  are  re- 
ceiving an  education  in  an  elaborate  pri\ate 
school  system.  Their  education  is  virtually 
free,  thanks  to  some  artfully  framed  State 
laws,  including  one  that  provides  grants  for 
students  who  wish  to  ati-end  priv-ite  schools. 
By  choice  of  Negro  leaders  mapping  leg;J 
strategy,  the  estimated  1.700  Negro  child.'-en 
pet  no  M  hooling  at  all.  It  is  the  miechanics 
o:  tills  thu.^-iHr  successful  integration  dodge 
that  aT»r.itt£  observers  Irom  other  southern 
fommunlties  unwilling  to  accept  integration 
tij  son-;"  extent  us  a  fact  of  life  in  the  mid- 
century.  They  clutch  at  the  straw  oHtred 
by  Farmville. 

Other  gruupF  are  watcliing  Piince  Edward 
County  closely  for  other  reasons.  Kace  reU- 
1  ions  workers  fear  that  the  Negroes  are  grow- 
ing restive,  and  are  interetied  In  i-he  eco- 
nomic boycott  threatened  last  week  by  the 
Negro  leaders  Educators  across  the  coun- 
try, who  might  have  trovible  finding  Farm- 
Mile  on  their  maps,  are  concerned  at  tins 
threat  to  the  public  education  system, 
.Anion.g  tl.ese  is  Secz^tary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tiuu.  and  Well  are  Arthur  Fiemming.  who  re- 
cently described  the  Prince  Edward  school 
.-'.tuatton  as  a  serious  blight  on  the  Ameri- 
can education  scene," 

Farmville.  the  county  seat,  L-^  a  pleasant 
town  of  5.000.  about  65  nules  southwest  of 
Richmriici.  It  is  the  trading  center  for  five 
.surrounding  rural  counties  and  is,  ironical- 
ly, a  small-scale  center  of  higher  education, 
boasting  Loupwood  Stale  Teachers  College 
iu  the  heart  of  town  and  Hampden-Sydncy. 
a  Presbyterian  supported  mens  college,  a 
lew  miles  out. 

In  the  morning  white  children  scurry  to 
school,  teenage  girls  on  their  way  to  classes 
la  the  Presbyterian  Church  clutching  an  im- 
pressive load  of  books,  little  boys  shunnuig 
the  t.-ime  propriety  of  sidewalks  to  walk  on 
walls  and  through  puddles  en  route  to  make- 
shift quarters  In  the  Baptist  Church.  After- 
noons, the  sandwich  shop  collects  chattering 
college  girls,  studying  to  be  teachers  In  a 
town  with  no  public  schools.  Main  Street  is 
bright  with  Christmas  decorations  and  shop- 
pers— white  and  Negro — would  appear  to  be 
more  concerned  with  holiday  chores  than  the 
sorely  unequal  state  of  education  in  Farm- 
ville. 

It  has  the  everyday  face  of  a  small  south- 
ern town.  Who  can  say  what  lies  beneath 
the  unruffled  surface?  It  depends  on  whose 
eyes  are  looking  Into  the  heart  of  the  town. 

The  segregationist  standard  Isearers — and 
they  speak  for  the  majority — reassure  you 
with  conviction  that  things  In  Farmville 
have  never  been  better.  Negro  leaders  prefer 
to  think  that  the  community  Is  bordering 
on  complete  breakdown. 

The  truth  lies  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes,  but  the  truth  Is  hard  to  pin 
down  when  those  who  can  look  at  both  sides 
of  the  question  are  afraid  to  talk.  And 
they  are.  One  businessman,  his  face  taut, 
said,  "It's  like  a  runaway  team  of  horses — 
get  in  the  way  and  you  get  trampled."  He 
had  gotten  "In  the  way"  a  year  ago  by  op- 
posing the  sale  of  the  public  high  school  to 
the  private  white  school  group — the  action 
seemed  too  final  to  him.  For  this  reluctance, 
his  business  and  family  have  suflTered.  "I 
don't  discuss  It  at  all  any  more."  he  said 
wearily,  and  his  eyes  showed  the  hurt.  "It 
upsets  me  all  over  again,  and  I've  spent  too 
many  sleepless  nights  over  this  thing.  " 

Another  lifelong  rarmvllle  resident  said, 
"Nobody  can  talk.  In  Farmville  today  they 
figure,  'You're  either  for  us  or  against  us  ' 
You  can't  say  anything — because  you  may 
.say  the  wrong  thing,  and  that  can  ruin  jou. 
We  are  all  unhappy  about  everything" 
Raising  hi:?  voice  a  shade,  as  If  to  make  sure 
it  carried  to  the  several  bystanders  within 
earshot,  he  added,  "But  get  this  straight— 
the  Negroes  are  wrong  In  this  thing,  and  the 
whites  are  right,  absolutely  right." 
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Down  the  bl  ^ck  in  a  stori^  ie..t.iring 
mocha -skinned  doUs  in  its  toy  display,  i^ 
manager  nervously  eyes  the  shopper.--  like  a 
producer  counting  the  house  after  poor  re- 
views. "We're  hurting."  he  said  tersely 
"You  can't  take  $.300  000  a  year  (the  Negro 
school  budget  I  out  of  a  town  of  this  size  and 
not  feel  it.  At  least  not  in  a  store  where  we 
do  60  percent  colored  business" 

He.  like  all  other  Farm\ille  mprchants. 
pledges  hefty  sums  to  the  pM\ate  school 
foundation.  A  committee  come'^  to  call  with 
a  "suggested  "  figure  for  his  pledge.  What 
hapf>ens  to  a  businessman  who  doesn'':  give' 
"Nobody  wants  to  find  out. ' 

Last  summer  a  number  of  deeplv  concerned 
Parmville  business  and  profc?'.'=innal  men 
met — secretly,  of  course — to  try  to  work 
toward  some  solution.  But  after  the  second 
meeting,  mlneographed  "minutes"  were  dis- 
tributed by  a  spy,  giving  names  and  quotes. 
The  men  whose  comments  Indicated  even 
tentative  interest  in  reopening  schools  felt 
the  bitter  sting  of  rebuffs  from  townsi)eople 
who  had  been  friends  and  neighbors. 

Despite  the  undercurrents  eddying  beneath 
tiie  smooth  surface,  Parmville  has  suffered 
none  of  the  violence  that  ■wrenched  Clinton. 
Tenn  .  then  Little  Rock,  cropped  up  sporad- 
ically in  other  southern  towns  and  now 
grips  New  Orleans.  Farmville.  too,  might 
liave  become  a  familiar  word  in  headlines — 
and  might  yet — if  integration,  even  token 
integration,  had  been  attempted. 

But  Prince  Edward's  ingenious — or  dia- 
bolical— stroke  of  abolishing  public  schools 
neatly  precluded  violence.  The  whites  com- 
placently shifted  to  the  private  school:  the 
Negroes  had  nowliere  at  all  to  turn.  White 
leaders  offered  a  similar  private  school  sys- 
tem for  Negro  youngsters,  but  only  one 
signed  \if>.  The  others,  cautioned  by  their 
leaders,  shunned  the  bnlt  that  might  have 
undermined  legal  action  to  force  the  reopen- 
ing of  schools. 

Parmville  people  even  thofe  who  may  be 
correctly  called  white  supremacists,  express 
regret  (in  varying  degrees)  that  half  the 
county's  young  are  getting  no  education. 
The  regrets,  huwe.  'r.  are  usually  coupled 
with  the  explanati  m  that  "they  brought  it 
on  them.=elves  w'-'en  they  listened  to  those 
NAACP  outsiders  they  don't  care  about  the 
children  they  t'lst  wanted  to  make  this  a 
*  test  case   ' 

B\TTLE     OF     Prince     Edw.\rd.     V.a  — White.s 
Negroes  in   Tough   Chess  G.ame 

(By  Bonnie  Angeloi 

Farmville,  'V.^  — In  southern  coramunities 
a  court  order  to  desegregate  schools  all  too 
often  leads  to  battle  conditions  between 
white  and  Negro,  names  called  and  stones 
hurled,  crosses  burned  and  windows  shat- 
tered. But  in  Prince  Edward  County,  one  of 
the  five  cited  in  the  fateful  Supreme  Court 
ciecision  of  May  1954.  it  has  been  not  a  bat- 
tle but  a  chess  game  of  awesome  dimensions. 

A  chess  game  spanning  almost  a  decade 
calls  for  two  shrewd  masterminds  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  board.  Plotting  the  moves 
y>t  the  Negroes  is  the  Reverend  L.  F.  Griffin. 
Negro  minister  and  oordinator  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  lor  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  i  NAACP).  This  fidd,  laconic 
man  has  a  sly  cal-and-inouse  insight  into  his 
adversaries'  moves  and  shows  a  wry  sense 
oi   humor  about   the  struggle  he  leads. 

Opposing  hiin  is  the  entire  power  siruc- 
tiire  of  Farmville  They  rally  round  one 
master  strategist.  J  Barrye  Wall,  editor  of 
the  Farmville  Herald,  who  demonstrates  on 
its  pages  weekly  that  the  pen  and  the  sword 
are  not  necessarily  on  opposing  sides.  Wall 
gets  the  lion's  share  of  credit — or  blame — 
fi>r  framing  the  boldly  defiant  decision  to 
abolish  Prince  Edwards  public  schools  and 
set  up  a  for -white -only  private  school  system 
iinanced  almost  entirely  by  State  and  cour.ty 
funds. 


In  hi.s  comfortably  cluttered  newspaper  of- 
fice. Wall  help  the  cause  in  several  ways, 
gathering  money  for  the  Prince  Edward  Acad- 
emy building  fund,  jacking  up  wavering 
readers  with  rip-snorting  editorials,  and 
serMiig  as  a  general  consultant  on  segrega- 
tior.  mriiters 

Wall,  a  corpulent  man  with  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  dangling  proudly  across  his  neck- 
tie, is  a  dedicated  seprcp.ationist.  As  he  sees 
it,  his  community  is  under  constant  attack 
from  outsiders.  In  a  recent  editorial  he 
warned  that  "outside  sources  •  *  •  use 
your  children  as  pawns  in  a  national.  If  not 
international,  conspiracy." 

The  leader  of  tiicsc  otitsiders  is  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Griffin,  a  Farmville  native  whose 
father  before  him  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  lor  Negroes  on  Main 
Street.  His  big,  btilky  frame,  and  his  bronze 
face  with-  its  small  mustache  were  familiar 
around  Farmville.  Btit  when  he  allied  him- 
self with  the  NAACP,  he  gave  up  his  claim 
to  being  "one  of  our  good  Farmville  Ne- 
groes." 

It  wa';  the  Rovcreiid  Mr  Gritfin  who  made 
the  operint;  play  in  the  Prince  Edward  chess 
eanic  In  IQ.il  the  students  at  the  Net^ro 
hieh  school  staged  a  strike  a  pambit  never 
before  used  in  this  unsophisticated  rural 
setting  in  protest  aijainst  their  shabby,  in- 
adequate school.  Did  the  minister  arrant;c 
the  walkout?  "My  good  friend  Barrye  Wall 
says  I  did — and  so  I  must  have."  he  replied 
with  elaborate  deference. 

The  strike  led  to  the  NAACP  suit,  which  in 
ttirn  led  to  a  torttious  legal  maze  with  ho 
end  in  tight.  Wall  insists  that  despite  le- 
g.-Jitics.  the  whites  have  checkmated  the 
N'PLrroes.  'People  don't  seem  to  understand 
th.'t  Prince  Edward  County  Is  no  longer  in 
the  public  school  biisiness,"  he  said  flatly. 
Stabbing  the  air  with  his  cigar  to  underscore 
his  statements,  he  spelled  it  out:  "We  are 
not  going  to  pay  for  integrated  schools  and 
that's  that" 

He  paused  briefly  to  take  an  obituary  over 
the  telephone,  then  returned  to  chat  about 
attitudes  he  finds  in  New  York  "I  listen 
tJT  ta.Kidrivers.  I  don't  ask  their  opinions, 
they  tell  me — and  I  tell  you  that  in  the 
North  there  is  hate  In  the  heart.  There's 
no  hate  in  our  heart,"--."  he  Inr-isted.  and  one 
knew  without  asking  that  he  referred  to 
white  hearts.  "Maybe  It's  because  of  gen- 
erations of  a  close  relationship." 

In  a  moment  he  returned  to  the  core  of 
the  matter,  "We  aren't  against  public 
schojls."  he  said,  "we  are  against  integra- 
tion "  His  blue  eyes  turned  steely  behind 
his  gla,sses  as  he  spat  out  with  fearsome 
finality,  'We  Just  ain't  going  to  have  it." 

The  Reverend  Mr,  Griffin,  however,  look- 
ing to  the  courts  and  the  inexorable  tide  of 
the  20th  century,  is  equally  certain  that  they 
will  have  it.  He  admits  that  the  schools 
may  reopen  as  all-Negro,  shunned  by  whites 
as  long  as  the  courts  allow  tuition  grants 
and  tax  credits  from  public  funds.  He  pre- 
dicted that  court  action  would  have  the 
public  schools  back  in  business  by  next  Sep- 
tember, but  his  words  had  the  hollow  sound 
of  whistling  in  the  dark. 

The  minister's  opnmism  is  boundless — 
tending  occasionally  to  outdo  his  capacity 
to  deliver.  Last  week  he  put  into  motion 
plans  for  an  economic  boycott,  following  up 
a  mild  threat  he  blandly  tossed  out  at  a 
meeting  of  the  county  supervisors.  Negro 
sympathizers  shuddered  because  they  doubt 
that  a  boycott  will  succeed  in  Farmville 
And  the  failure  will  only  hurt  the  Negroes 
mure.  Barrye  Wall  asked  pointedly.  "Who 
will  give  them  credit.  '  and  others  wonder 
if  the  Negroes,  dirt  poor  now,  will  dare  en- 
danger their  jobs. 

Ill  a  sense,  the  Reverend  Mr  Griffin's  task 
is  thankless,  for  he  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
tiie  white  community's  anger  and  at  the 
same  time  is  aware  that  many  of  his  own 
people    have    no    heart    for    the    fight.      He 


knows  that  white  pciij.e  say  that  he  doesn't 
care  alxjtit  the  Negro  children's  education, 
what  he  really  wants  is  integration.  Some 
suggest  that  he  is  trying  to  be  another  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King  and  to  achieve 
this  bases  his  moves  on  jinblicity  mileage. 

In  his  detached,  almost  difTident  way,  the 
big  preacher  restated  his  case  "I  am  only 
concerned  that  the  Negroes  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  arc  not  deprived  of  their  rights 
as  citizens,"  he  says.  To  try  to  help  keep  up 
the  morale  of  his  people,  the  Reverend  Mr 
GrlfTin  organized  the  Prince  Eduard  Chris- 
tian Association  (  PECA  i .  E.ich  Wednesday 
night  100  or  so  Negroes  gather  at  his  church 
for  the  PECA  mcetliu;-  mostly  hymns  and  a 
sermon  to  bolster  sapping  spirits,  and  a  col- 
lection. That  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
Negro  community  is  organized — organization 
is  not  the  forte  of  this  small-church  jjastor. 

He  takes  hope  wherever  he  can  find  It, 
He  cited  the  meetings  of  a  bare  handful  of 
whites — "biracial,  not  interracial  "  he  ob- 
served laconically— to  try  to  work  toward  a 
solution,  admittedly  they  haven't  gotten 
anywhere,  "but,"  he  added.  "In  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  the  shocking,  amazing,  re- 
markable, astounding  thing  is  that  a  biracial 
group  would  pet  togetlier  and  talk" 

He  also  noted  with  some  relish  the  strains 
in  the  fiber  of  the  white  community,,    "The 
whites  have  turned  on   their  own — the  Ne- 
groes are  getting  a   llt'le   rest  '    he  clucked 
He  knew  it   was  an   optimist  s   cxagge:  atmn 

To  see  Prince  Edwards  scii'":!  situation 
iu  perspective,  he  nee<!s  only  t-o  look  at  the 
con'i.rast  In  the  lot  of  the  white  children 
and  thpt  of  the  colored.  Tninrirrow  News- 
day  will  report  on  the  flourishing  Prince 
Edward  Academy  for  white  children  only. 


B.\TTLE     OF     Prince     Edw.\rd,      Va  — Whitf 
Pr.iVATE  School  :  $15  a  Year 

w  (  By  Bonnie  Angelo  i 

FARMvitLE.  Va. — Where  else  but  here  can 
every  child  (white)  in  a  county  boast  that 
he  attends  private  school?  And  where  else 
but  here  can  private  schooling  be  had  for 
a   mere  $15    a   year    per   child    (whiter.' 

In  Prince  Edward  County  In  southside 
Virginia  almost  1.400  children  attend  ac- 
credited private  schools  virtually  free.  The 
Negro  child  has  no  school  of  any  kind,  yet 
his  parents'  taxes  help  support  the  institu- 
tion that  is  tlic  brick-and-mortar  symbol  of 
defiance  of  the  Supreme  Courts  order  to  end 
segregation.  No  otlier  county  in  the  South 
has  so  openly  flouted  the  court  and  it*  de- 
fiance Is  well  into  us  second  successful  year 

The  student.';  are  currently  housed  in  tem- 
porary quarters,  mostly  Sunday  school  rooms 
But  on  a  hilltop  at  the  edge  of  Farmville, 
six  buildings  are  taking  shape  on  the  new- 
campus  of  Prince  Edward  Academy  The 
$375,000  project  Is  being  built  f(jr  about 
$200,000,  thanks  to  generous  giits  of  labor 
and  materials  Tlie  money  has  come  prin- 
cipally from  Farmville  residents  who  have 
given  until  it  hurls — and  it  htirts  particu- 
larly when  one  is  pressured  into  gl\ing  even 
when  his  heart  is  not  in  It. 

SCHOOLS  tlE  ABANDONFI) 

Around  the  county  the  seedy  look  of  dis- 
use has  crept  like  a  parasitic  vine  over  the 
abandoned  public  schools,  including  the  fine 
Negro  high  school  that  came — too  little  and 
too  late — after  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
again.st  Prince  Edward's   segregated   schools. 

If  members  of  the  Negro  community  once 
thought  the  private  school  system  would 
collapse  under  its  own  shortcomings,  as  did 
a  similar  undertaking  in  Little  Rock,  they 
know  now  that  they  underestimated  the 
white  community's  determination  not  to 
tolerate  Integration.  Now-  the  Negroes  pin 
their  hopes  on  the  courts.  Tlie  NAACP  has 
brought  suit  to  prevent  the  county  from 
selling  its  schools  (the  private  school  foun- 
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datlon  yearns  to  buy  the  high  school  build- 
ing) and  to  force  the  reopening  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  NAACP  Is  optimistic  about  tlie  out- 
come. "This  kind  of  defiance  won't  hold  up 
m  court."  said  one  official.  "If  you  are  col- 
lecting tax  money  and  spending  It  for  edu- 
cation, you  can't  discriminate  this  way." 
But  a  leading  segregationist  countered  with 
this  question:  "Who's  going  to  make  the 
county  appropriate  funds  and  who's  going 
to  operate  the  .^^chools  -the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment?" 

■wiirrE  ACADEMY  rTorRi«;nES 

While  the  suit  Is  languishing  In  the 
crowded  channels  of  legality.  Prince  Edward 
Academy  Is  flourishing.  Even  those  who 
hate  Its  fancy  name  and  everything  It  stands 
for  admit  grudgingly  that  it  l.s  a  remarkable 
feat  of  organization  and  cooperation. 

More  than  anyone  else,  the  man  who  has 
made  It  work  Is  B.  Blanton  Hanbury,  presi- 
dent of  the  Prince  Edward  School  Founda- 
tion. In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  he  has 
probably  sj>ent  more  time  In  the  Intricate 
maneuvers  of  shifting  from  public  to  private 
schools  than  he  has  on  his  business,  the 
BufTalo  Shook  Co,  ( Shooks  are  assembled 
into  hogshead,  which  store  tobacco.)  On 
his  desk  is  a  photograph  of  five  pretty  llttl* 
lianburys  (one  more  has  arrived  since  the 
])icture  was  made)  and  these  are  the  reason 
for  his  zealous  Interest  in  education — segre- 
gated education. 

Tamping  tobacco  Into  his  pipe.  Hanbury, 
genteel  and  soft-spoken,  glowed  with  pride 
rus  he  talked  about  Prince  Edward  Academy. 
He  credits  the  "magnificent  cooperation  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  pupils — everyone  felt 
they  were  participating  In  an  experiment 
that  had  to  succeed." 

Scholastlcally,  the  pupils  are  doing  as  well 
as  they  did  in  public  .schools,  perhaps  because 
the  teachers  moved  en  masse  from  one  sys- 
\cn\  to  the  other.  Sixty  pyerccnt  of  last 
Jnne's  graduates  went  on  to  college  or  busi- 
ness schools,  Tliere  has  been  no  juvenile 
delinquency — "not  even  a  pencil  mark  on  the 
walls" — and  the  pupils  .seem  to  feel  a  personal 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  antl- 
mtegratlon  project  They  go  to  school  from 
8  30  until  1  30,  with  no  study  halls  or  lunch 
periods.  Sports  are  the  only  extracurricular 
activity,  possibly  because  the  former  public 
school  coach  was  made  "headmaster"  of  the 
academy.  'We  cut  out  all  the  frills  and  Im- 
proved the  level  of  education,"  Hanbury  said. 
He  envisions  similar  private  systems  as  "the 
coming  thing  throughout  the  South"  and 
cites  the  many  delegations  that  have  come  to 
study  the  Prince  Edward  operation.  "It  will 
improve  the  whole  system  of  education,"  he 
said. 

Though  he  seems  to  be  a  tlioughtful  man. 
Hanbury  Is  not  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
the  Negroes  of  Prince  Edward  have  no  schools 
at  all  "We  were  concerned  at  first."  he 
said  blandly.  "We  all  want  education  for 
Negroes — through  the  years  the  white  people 
have  paid  90  percent  of  the  costs  to  educate 
them.  We  offered  them  private  schools  like 
ours,  but  they  weren't  interested.  What 
they  want  Is  Integration." 

Hanbury  Is  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
great  exijcriinent  could  not  go  on  wlthotit 
the  help  of  the  State  and  county.  Public 
funds  are  designed  to  help  them  in  three 
w,<ys: 

First,  and  most  important,  the  State  and 
county  provide  tuition  grants  for  students 
wishing  to  attend  any  private,  nonsectarlan 
sihool — $265  for  each  high  school  student. 
■^240  for  elementary  pupils.  In  each  case 
it  Is  only  $15  short  of  Prince  Edward  Acad- 
emy's tuition   fee. 

Second,  the  county  allows  tax  credits  for 
property  owners  who  contribute  to  the  pri- 
vate school  foundation.  They  can  give  up 
to  25  percent  of  their  tot^il  tax  bill  and  have 
this    amount    deducted    outright — a    device 


that  ha«  netted  $56,866  for  the  private  sys- 
tem. As  a  pointed  reminder,  the  25  per- 
cent was  figured  and  neatly  penciled  in  the 
corner  of  each  tax  bill  mailed  to  a  white 
property  owner. 

The  county  helps  the  schools  In  still  an- 
other way,  authorizing  transportation  pay- 
ments to  each  family  to  pay  the  cost  of 
getting  the  children  to  school  by  bus  or 
private  transportation.  The  payments  go  up 
to  $35  per  pupil  a  year.  Thus,  the  county 
rescued  the  floundering  16-bus  fleet  operated 
by  "Patrons  Inc."  to  transport  children  to 
the  five  rural  elementary  units  and  to  the 
consolidated  private  high  school  in  Farm- 
ville. The  btises  are  antique  vehicles  pur- 
chased from  schools  replacing  them.  The 
drivers  are  high  school  boys. 

At  This  point.  NAACP  leaders  are  not  at- 
tacking this  use  of  public  funds  for  private 
schools.  They  are  waiting  flrst  for  the  out- 
come of  the  pending  suit — but  it  is  a  good 
gues.s  that  In  time  the  grants  and  tax  rebates 
will  be  challenged.  And  If  public  funds 
are  cut  off,  the  private  white  system  'Will 
stirely  fall  apart. 

'From  here  on  out."  said  Hanbury,  "there's 
always  going  to  be  some  form  of  public  aid 
to  help  parents  who  don't  want  to  send 
their  children  to  integrated  public  schools. 
And  that's  all  the  public  schools  we'll  ever 
have  In  this  county." 

Inte^ated  public  schools  are  precisely 
what  the  Negro  half  of  the  county's  popula- 
tion Is  holding  out  for.  "And  If  you  win 
In  the  end,  all  this  Is  not  a  price  too  high 
to  pay,"  sighed  one  NAACP  leader.  To  find 
out  how  high  the  price  1b,  Newsday  visited 
the  volunteer  centers  set  up  by  the  Negroes 
for  the  Negro  children.  A  report  on  tliese 
centers   will    appear   tomorrow. 

Battle    op    Prince   Edward,    Va. — Dilemma: 
How     To     EDUC^TE     Negroes     Wmi     No 

SCHOOLS 

(By  Bonnie  Angelo) 

Farmville.  Va. — In  New  Orleans.  Negro 
children  on  their  way  to  Integrated  schools 
are  harassed  each  day  with  Jeers,  curses,  even 
rocks  In  this  flrst  agonizing  stage  of  desegre- 
gation. In  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  where 
desegregation  was  ordered  almost  6  years  ago, 
the  Negroes  would  risk  violence  for  the 
chance  to  go  to  school  again. 

New  Orleans  has  at  least  made  a  .start. 
Prince  Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  has  defied 
the  Supreme  Court  by  putting  a  stop  to  pub- 
lic school  education  altogether.  Since  June 
1959,  not  one  Negro  child  has  had  a  day  of 
schooling,  while  white  youngsters  attend  pri- 
vate schools  financed  chiefly  by  public  funds. 
The  Negroes,  holding  out  for  integrated  pub- 
lic schools,  steadfastly  reftise  to  participate 
in  a  similar  segregated  private  system. 

A  number  of  Negro  children.  200  or  so, 
have  left  the  cotinty.  determined  to  continue 
their  education.  Some  are  living  with  rela- 
tives In  other  parts  of  Virginia,  a  number 
attend  a  Negro  Institution  close  by  In  North 
Carolina,  and  50  have  been  sent  to  other 
States — their  expenses  paid  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Comnilttee.  All  but  3  of  the 
70  Negro  teachers,  the  backbone  of  their 
community,  have  left  the  county  to  find  jobs. 

To  help  the  "kids  "  who  are  left  behind,  the 
Negroes  have  set  up  14  centers  where  vol- 
tinteers  do  what  they  can  to  keep  young 
minds  active  for  about  3  hours  a  day.  The 
centers  have  registered  652  children — another 
800  are  lost,  unaccounted  for — and  untaught. 

They  are  trying,  really  trying,  with  those 
centers.  But  how  much  can  you  do  with  34 
children  from  5  to  12  years  old  crowded  into 
1  bare  room  9  feet  square?  Their  teacher, 
Mrs.  Victoria  Brown,  one  of  the  three  who 
ntayed.  knows  lier  work  well.  She  has  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  New  York  University, 
In  the  big  round  printing  that  is  the  mark 
of  her  profession,  she  chalks  sentences  on  a 
hea\y  cardboard  box — her  Ingenious  substi- 


tute for  the  blackboard  she  does  not  have. 
B\u  there  is  no  substitute  for  running  water 
and  plumbing. 

Tacked  on  the  bare  board  wall  Is  a  .num- 
bers chart  and  a  manger  scene  with  the  an- 
cient message:  "Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord 
is  here  "  The  little  room,  like  all  the  other 
centers.  Is  heated  by  a  small  wood  stove,  haz- 
ardous m  the  tiny  area  Jammed  with 
squirming  boys  and  girls  but  necessary 
against  the  Inordinately  bitter  Virginia 
winter. 

The  money  for  wood  came  from  a  profes- 
sor at  Hampden -Sydney,  a  men's  college 
al>out  300  yards  down  the  road.  This  token 
of  concern  from  one  troubled  professor  is 
ti:e  only  offer  of  help  from  that  center  of 
higher  education  In  the  liberal  arts.  Mrs. 
Brown  accepted  Uie  money  gratefully,  gra- 
ciou.sly.  'Some  are  Interested,  but  I  guess 
they  don't  know  what  to  do — we're  in  such 
confusion,"  she  said  kindly. 

She  Is  equally  kind  In  her  attitude  toward 
the  Negro  minister  whose  tidy,  well-built 
church.  Mercy  Seat  Baptist,  stands  Idle  Just 
across  the  road  from  the  center.  He  knows 
the  unbelievable  conditions  of  the  squalid 
hut  In  which  Mrs.  Brown  desperately  tries 
to  bring  the  light  of  education  to  the  neg- 
lected children  of  his  race.  But  he  has 
never  offered  to  let  them  use  any  part  of  his 
cliurch. 

In  a  way.  the  children  of  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  Center  are  luckier  than  some,  lor 
they  have  Ivlrs.  Brown,  a  teacher  of  35  years' 
experience.  Out  in  the  dirt-road  backwoods 
of  the  county,  the  children  depend  on  any 
neighborhood  woman  who  has  the  time  and 
Interest  to  watch  over  a  center. 

Beyond  the  crossroads  hamlet  of  Prospect , 
a  bleak  two-room  schoolhouse — long  ago 
ruled  unlit  even  for  Negroes  by  the  Prince 
Edward  County  School  Board — serves  as  a 
center.  Mrs.  L«ola  Hill  does  the  best  she 
can  with  the  dozen  or  so  youngsters  who 
climb  the  scrabbly  wind-swept  hill  each 
morning.  It's  hard  to  w-orry  about  not  hav- 
ing books  when  your  one  warm  room  doesr.  t 
have  a  door,  but  Mrs  Hill  worries  about  b^t  n 
shortcomings. 

Whatever  is  there  is  a  testimonial  to  thi.« 
goodhearted  Negro  woman's  concern  for  the 
children.  She  bought  the  stove,  she  bought 
the  weekly  current  events  sheet  that  is  the:r 
only  textbook  and  she  is  selling  candy  to  buy 
a  door.  She  fills  the  water  bucket,  with  its 
dipper,  at  a  nearby  house  and  puts  up  bright 
pictures  from  her  copy  of  Farmer's  Wife 
I  pies  and  table  settings  and  animals,  what- 
ever Is  colorful).  She  tries  to  teach  letters 
and  numbers,  but  finds  that  they  mostly  like 
to  cut  otit  pictures.  The  meager  supply  of 
Farmer's  Wife  was  almost  exhausted  as  she 
said  this  and  one  little  girl  was  snipping  the 
bold  letters   from   a   patent   medicine  ad. 

Some  of  the  centers  have  more  to  offer. 
The  largest.  In  the  basement  Stmday  school 
auditorium  of  the  Farmville  First  Baptist 
Church  for  Negroes,  has  2  blackboards,  a 
couple  of  worktables  and  a  variety  of  books 
for  Its  94  pupils.  They  are  divided  Into  three 
different  age  groups — the  yotmgest  learning 
their  lessons  from  a  15-year-old  boy  whu 
was  teaching  the  alphabet  with  brisk,  grown- 
up efficiency. 

In  this  center,  the  leaders  stres.^  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Negro.  Bulietia 
boards  display  magazine  articles  on  the  first 
.African  cardinal  and  Pats  Etoniino's  5^200  000 
home,  alone  with  lists  of  Negroes  famou.'  in 
the  worlds  of  s|X)rts  and  music  Tlie  movins; 
spirit  behind  these  centers  Is  Mrs.  Helen 
Baker,  the  one  outsider  who  has  moved  Into 
Farmville  to  help  the  Negroes.  Mrs.  Baker, 
a  lively  and  capable  Negro  woman,  is  com- 
pletely at  ease  with  any  race  and  Intellectual 
level.  She  was  sent  down  from  Baltimore  2 
months  ago  by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  to  organise  the  Negro  community 
to  deal  with  the  emergency  thPt  goes  on 
and  on. 
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Director  of  a  youth  center,  a  natural  dip- 
lomat and  a  buoyant  spirit,  she  filled  a  seri- 
ous gap.  She  laughs  now  at  what  she  had 
thought  her  Job  would  be.  "To  me,  a  center 
meant  basketball  courts  and  handcraft  pro- 
prams  and  hobbies  and  all  that,"  she  said.  "I 
had  no  idea  of  the  realities  of  Prince  Edward 
until  I  saw  the  centers." 

She  Is  not  the  first  social  worker  to  find 
the  county  situation  beyond  imagi.n:ition. 
Last  year,  an  NAACP  worker  outUneri  a  pro- 
gram for  the  centers  that  rrad  like  Fhcer 
fantasy.  It  suggested,  for  example,  that  old- 
er students  might  learn  "how  to  open  a  bank 
account"  and  how  to  figure  measuroment.s 
for  curtains  and  drapes — noihing,  unforru- 
nately,  or^  how  to  obtain  a  schoolroom  door. 

There  Is  no  money  n'.ailable  for  the  centers 
in  a  county  where  Negroes  and  poverty  live 
side  by  side.  "We  need  everything,"  said 
Mrs.  Baker.  "Furniture,  books,  crayons — 
everything."  She  knows  that  the  centers 
can't  fill  the  need  of  schools,  but  she  would 
like  to  see  them  teach  the  children  useful 
skills,  sewing  and  knitting  for  the  girls, 
woodworking  for  boy.=?  and  some  creative 
crafts  for  both. 

Mrs.  Baker  is  a  peace-loving  Quaker,  but 
in  off  moments  she  deplores  the  utter  calm 
of  Parmville.  "It's  calm  because  nothini?, 
nothing  is  happenins^.  Nobody — white  or 
ciilored — talk.s  about  the  real  iss'.',rs.  People 
say  'it's  a  shame  the?e  children  are  out  of 
school,'  but  even  the  Nogrof^s  show  nothing 
more  than  discomfiture,  no  fire." 

"There  is.  however,  one  man  in  Farmville 
who  speaks  out  and  doesn't  care  who  m!G:ht 
not  like  it.  He  is  Dr.  Gordon  Moss,  dean  of 
Longwood  College,  who  talks  about  past 
damage  and  future  liope  for  Prince  Edward 
County  in  tomorrow's  Newsdav. 


A  Lone  WHrrE  Stands  Up  tot.  E^;u\i.ity 
(By  B  innie  Anijelo) 

F.xRMvit.LE,  V.^. — In  the  emotional  mael- 
strom that  goes  along  v.ith  the  desegregation 
of  public  fechotyl.s  in  the  South,  the  voice  of 
the  w'nite  southerner  who  i.";  willing  to  accept 
integration  Is  drowned  out  by  the  shrill 
invective  of  unyielding  Ecgregationists, 

This  is  not  hard  to  imderstand,  for  the 
white  moderates  are  a  troubled  m.inority  in 
Dixie.  And  even  fewer  will  speak  out  when 
they  know  it  leads  to  snubs  and  insults — or 
Worse — from  the  pe.iple  they  mu';t  live  with. 
In  Prince  Edward  Comity,  Va  ,  where  segre- 
gationists are  so  solidly  united  tliat  tlicy 
cuuld  abvjiish  public  soliools  without  com- 
munity protest,  only  one  white  resident  has 
the  courage  to  oppose  his  neighbors  boldly 
and  without  equivocation. 

Dr.  Gordon  Moss,  dean  of  Longwood  Teach- 
ers College,  is  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated. 
He  takes  the  floor  at  public  meetings,  doesn't 
care  who  knows  that  he  meets  with  Negro 
leaders,  and  delights  in  forcing  former 
friends  to  speak  to  him.  Moss  is  a  naii\c 
■Virginian,  so  they  can't  call  him  an  outside 
agitator,  Bxit  they  do  call  him  a  nigger- 
lover  and  an  integregationist — the  two  most 
damning  epithets  in  the  Virginia  vernacular. 

His  concern  is  not  primarily  race  relations. 
He  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  training  o; 
teachers  and  cannot  .^it  by  and  watch  the 
fabric  of  public  education  ripped  to  Ehred=; 
because  a  few  colored  children  might  sit 
alongside  whites  in  a  classroom.  There  are 
a  few  others — pitifully  few — who  think  like 
Moss,  but  as  business  and  profeor-ionril  men 
they  are  vulnerable  to  the  retaliation  that 
comes  swiftly  In  Farmville.  A  man  has  to 
watch  what  he  says  when  his  livelihood  is  at 
stake. 

In  his  position  of  stature  on  the  I. 'n£wooi.l 
campus.  Moss  is  comparatively  safe — al- 
though a  protesting  delegation  has  called 
unsuccessfully  on  the  college  president,  "I 
get  right  many  black  looks  when  I  go  down- 
town." the  dean  drawled  with  a  wry  smile 
"Fortunately,  my  family  is  fairly  immime." 
One  grown  son  ll\es  elsewhere,  his  daughter 


is  a  Longwood  .'Student,  and  his  younger  son 
was  sent  away  to  prep  school  when  the  all- 
white  private  academy  replaced  public 
schools. 

■T  wouldn't  let  my  son  go  to  it  for  anything 
in  the  world,"  he  said,  his  brown  eyes  fla.sh- 
Ing  with  anger,  despite  his  calm  professional 
tweeds-and-pipe  exterior.  '  Mayl>e  the  kids 
are  doing  all  right  in  French  and  math  and 
English,  after  all,  they  have  the  same  teach- 
ers they  had  In  tlie  public  scho<-)!s.  but  they 
are  learning  principles  that  are  far  from  what 
I  would  call  proper  educstion.  How.  In  a 
government  elites,  can  thoy  teach  d'l^mocracy 
in  such  rn  undemocratic  school?" 

Moss  is  harsh  in  his  judgment  of  the  mo- 
tives at  work  in  Prinze  Edward  County.  He 
believes  that  t!;e  bird-core  white  suprema- 
cists are  i:.-ing  the  Supreme  Cou:t  decision 
as  ".TU  excuse,  or  opportunity,  to  destroy 
pvibllc  educutior  here  compU  tely  P'ld  perma- 
nently." He  based  tills  opinion  on  "what 
I've  heard  the  white  supremacist  leaders  say 
over  the  years."  The  nub  of  It  is  simple 
Educating  only  the  white  children  woiild  be 
ch.eapcr  r.i.d  ec'^Tited  Negroes  arc  trouble- 
makers. 

What  will  .=;o!ve  Piinrc  Edv.-r.rds  Incredible 
have-or-havc-r.ot  situation?  Mops  Is  a  real- 
ist. He  does  not  believe  that  the  white 
community  will  ever  do  anything  until  it  Is 
forced  to.  The  m  )ral  issue,  the  patent  injus- 
tice of  present  conditions,  goes  without  chal- 
lenge, Farmville  people  are  churchgoers  and 
Bible  readers,  but  liie  crisis  that  grips  the 
community  is  iiever  mentioned  from  the  pul- 
pits. One  Presbyterian  minister  spoke  out 
and  ttie  elders  soon  told  him  tactfully  that 
he  was  being  replaced.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  the  key  building  tor  the  private 
wliite  school. 

"The  mlni.sters."  Moes  sp.id  In  m.easurcd 
tones,  "hf.ve  been  pusillpnlmous  and  cow- 
ardly to  t>ie  nth  deuree.  They  couldn't  help 
ImmiCdlatc'.y.  but  they  could  make  the  con- 
science of  the  people  hurt  worse  tlinn  It 
docs — and.  yes.  con.scienrcs  do  liurt." 

Two  developnien*.s.  Mo.ss  said,  mi^ht  force 
the  reopening  of  tlie  public  schools  First 
(and  pref'Tablyi  would  be  court  action  cut- 
ting off  ptiblic  ftnuis  now  u."ed  to  operate 
tlie  privi'te  all-white  system.  (No  suit  has 
bcon  filed  as  yet  to  challenge  Virginia's 
Ingeniously  drawn  new  laws  designed  to  get 
around  Supreme  Court  orders.)  State  and 
county  provide  tuition  grants,  transporta- 
tion allov.anres  and  tax  rebates  to  under- 
write the  private  white  schools.  Without 
these  public  fund.'^,  only  well-heeled  students 
could  afford  the  actual  costs  of  private  edu- 
cation, unlc-s  the  wealthy  were  to  make  up 
the  tremi.uido'as  deficit,  and  at  least  half 
the  whites  would  then  be  in  the  same  boat 
V  th  the  3chool-lers  Negroes, 

'  Thr.t's  when  the  whites  will  accept  In- 
tegration. '  Moss  predicted.  He  is  convinced 
that  it  v/cpuld  'oe  only  token  Iritegration. 
"The  NetToea  want  recognition  of  their 
rights.  Then  they  will  be  content  to  go  on 
to  the.r  own  r,chool<;,  if  they  are  as  good  as 
wiiite  school.'^.  And  prior  to  1959  there  was 
not   equality   of  schools  here  " 

The  second  course  of  possible  action  is  re- 
bellion by  tlie  Negroes,  but  there  has  been 
no  sign  of  this.  'The  Negroes  here  are  un- 
believably patient."  Mo.ss  observed.  He  has 
seen  no  iniiic.itioii  that  tliey  are  even  tliink- 
ing  of  m.'king  dem mds  "in  a  way  forceful 
cnougli"  to  bring  about  action.  They  are 
counting  heavily  on  the  courts  to  force  the 
reopening   of   schools. 

This  thoughful  educator  finds  it  hard  to 
be  optimistic  about  any  ne.it.  lef^allstlc  end 
of  this  sittiation  that  has  been  caught  up 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  courts  for  almost 
10  years.  "Parnivilie  can  get  over  the  super- 
ficial nature  of  it."  he  said  soberly.  '  But  I 
don't  think  for  the  next  general  iota  It  can  get 
over  the  intangible  scars  and  the  evil  of  it." 

The  Negroes  are  likely  to  win  the  legal 
stage  of   the  battle  of  Prince   Edward — and 


New  Orleans  and  inmy  other  southern  towns 
yet  untouched  by  the  turmoil  that  marks  thi- 
Negro's  tt)rtuous  path  to  equality.  But  the 
battle  that  lies  beyond  may  be  even  harder 
for  the  dark-skinned  citizen.  For  It  must  be 
fought  In  the  conscience  and  the  heart  of 
the  white  man.  In  the  North  as  well  ns  the 
South,  If  the  meaning  of  equality  Is  to  be 
more  than  a  legal  phrase. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  tlioi'o  further  moininu  bu.'^i- 
nes.s'? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  Mr  Prc-i- 
dent.  I  suKRest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRF:SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  lo  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coilsciU  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered 

Is  there  fuitiier  mornint;  busine.s.'^?  If 
not,  morninc;  business  is  closed. 


P^REE  ENTRY  OF  ELECTRON  MICRO- 
SCOPES AND  OTHER  APPARATUS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  tliat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  451,  H.R  3385 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R 
3385"  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  for  tiie  free  entry  of  electron 
microscopes  and  certain  other  apparatus 
imported  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  certain 
institutions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  aL-reeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  acrreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoRn,  as  follows: 

Pi:RPOSF. 

The  purpase  of  H.R.  3385  is  to  transfer 
from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list  of  the  Tanir 
Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  appar.it us  utilizing 
any  radioactive  substance  In  medical  diag- 
nosis or  therapeutic  treatment.  incUiding  the 
radioactive  material  Itself  when  contained  in 
the  apparatvis  as  an  Integral  element  of  the 
apparatus,  and  electron  microscopes,  and 
parts  or  accessories  of  any  of  these  articles 
when  imported  for  its  own  use.  and  not  for 
sale,  by  or  on  behalf  of.  any  nnnprofl- 
society.  Institution,  or  organization,  whether 
public  or  private.  Incorporated  or  established 
for  educational,  scientific,  or  thcrapcu' ic 
purposes. 

CENF.RM.    ST.^TEMENT 

A  number  of  educational  institutions  are 
purchasing  electron  m!crosci>pes  fr^ini  abroad 
for  use  in  connection  with  research  and  e<iu- 
cational  activities.  Becatise  of  the  expensive 
nature  of  these  new  tools  of  scientific  re- 
search and  education  substantial  Import 
duties  would  normally  be  applied. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  legislate  separately 
for  each  separate  impurtatlon.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  In  the  intere.st  of  expediency  t  > 
provide  one  vehicle  for  the  free  Importation 
of  all  microscopes  of  a  similar  nature  when 
imported  by  nonprofit  institutions. 

Included  In  the  bill  is  a  provision  for  the 
free     import. Uion     of     apparatus     utilizing 
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radioactive  subsUnces  in  medical  diagnosis 
or  therapeutic  treatment,  such  as  cobalt  60 
therapy  units  used  In  cancer  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  Parts  or  accessories  of  the  arti- 
cles covered,  such  as  kits  to  Increase  magnifi- 
cation, voltage  focusing  kits,  etc,  are  In- 
cluded 

The  general  public  Interest  in  developing 
and  advancing  scientific  or  medical  research 
and  Inquiry  iis  well  as  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic techniques  will  be  served  by  permit- 
ting nonprofit  societies,  m.'-titutlons.  and  or- 
g.uiizations  establl.shcd  for  educational  or 
;;cientlfic  purposes  to  imjiort  free  of  duty  the 
highly  advanced  equipment  covered  by  H  R, 

3385. 

Tlie  committee,  in  reporting  the  bill,  em- 
phasizes that  the  free  importation  provision 
applies  only  to  bo.ia  fide  organizations  actu- 
ally engaged  In  science  and  education  and 
that  they  must  in  all  cases  be  classed  as  non- 
I)roflt  in  their  operations 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amr-ndment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  quesLon  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passBKC  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <HR  3385  •  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFI1-:lD.  Mr  Picsident.  I 
move  that  the  Sfnate  recoiisider  the  vote 
bv  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  REMAINS. 
FAMILIES,  AIvJD  EPTECTS  OF  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIia^D.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  oi  Calendar  No.  453,  S. 
1458. 

Tire  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill   will   be  staled   by   title. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
1458)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  8.  1940, 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  the 
remains,  families,  and  effects  of  Federal 
employees  dyinn  abroad,  .so  as  to  re- 
store the  benefits  of  such  act  to  enii, 
ployees  dying  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  andf 
for  other  purpo.'es. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  'he  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
with  an  amendment  at  the  top  of  page 
4,  to  insert  a  new  section   as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  respectively,  on  and  after  the 
date  each  of  them  becanie  a  State  ol  the 
United  States  of  /merlca. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How^e 
oj  Represe7itatiie.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congriss  assembled,  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  vuly  8,  1940.  entitled  "An 
Act  to  defray  the  costs  of  returning  to  the 
United  States  the  remains,  families,  and 
effects  of  officers  ar.d  employees  dying  abroad, 
and  for  other  purposes"  (5  U.S.C.  103a  1,  is 
amended  to  read  a*  follows: 

"In  case  any  civilian  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  dies  (li    while  in  a  travel 


status  away  from  his  ofBcial  station  in  the 
continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska, 
or  (21  while  performing  official  duties  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  or  in  Alas- 
ka, or  in  transit  thereto  or  therelrom,  the 
head  of  the  department.  Independent  es- 
tablishment, agency,  or  federally  o'wned  or 
controlled  corporation,  hereinafter  called  de- 
partment, in  the  service  of  which  such  offi- 
cer or  employee  was  engaged,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized, under  regulations  to  be  jirescribed 
by  the  President  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  to  pay  from  the  appropria- 
tion available  for  the  activity  In  which  he 
was  engaged — 

•  (3)  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  officer 
or  employee  in  such  travel  status  Ir.  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee while  performing  official  dtities  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  or  in 
Alaska  or  In  transit  thereto  or  therefrom, 
the  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting 
the  remains  of  such  officer  or  employee  to 
his  home  or  official  station  or  svxh  other 
place  as  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned shall  determine  to  be  the  appropriate 
place  of  interment, 

■■(b)  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  officer  or 
employee  while  performing  officiil  duties 
outside  the  continental  United  States  or  in 
Alaska  or  in  transit  thereto  or  therefrom,  the 
transportation  expenses  of  his  dependents, 
including  expenses  incurred  in  packing,  crat- 
ing, drayage,  and  transportation  of  house- 
hold effects  and  other  personal  property  to 
his  former  home  or  such  other  place  as  the 
head  of  the  department  shall  determine. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  dependents  of  a  civilian 
officer  or  employee  who  died  whilo  residing 
with  such  civilian  officer  or  employee  per- 
forming official  duties  at  a  place  outside  the 
continental  United  States  or  in  .\laska  or 
while  in  transit  thereto  or  there;:rom,  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned  is  autlior- 
ized  U]  pay  the  necessary  expenses  incurred 
for  the  transportation  of  remaim.  to  such 
person's  home  or  to  such  other  place  as  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned  shall  de- 
termine to  be  the  appropriate  place  for  In- 
terment. Mortuary  services  and  supplies 
may  be  furnished,  if  practicable,  by  the  de- 
partment concerned  in  respect  of  such 
dependents  on  a  reimbursable  basis  where 
local  commercial  mortuary  facilities  and  sup- 
plies are  not  available,  or  if  available,  the 
cost  thereof  is  prohibitive  in  the  opinion  cf 
the  head  of  such  department.  Reimburse- 
ment for  the  cost  of  mortuary  services  and 
supplies  furnished  under  the  authority  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  collected  and  credit- 
ed to  current  appropriations  available  for 
the  payment  of  such  costs." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  respec:  to  Alas- 
ka and  HawaU,  respectively,  on  and  after 
the  dale  each  of  them  became  a  Slate  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 

The  act  of  July  8,  1940,  among  oihi>r  things, 
authorizes  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
preparing  and  transporting  to  his  home  or 
place  of  Interment  the  remains  of  n  Federal 
employee  who  dies  while  performing  official 
duties  In  a  "territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States"  and  the  expenses  of  trans- 
porting his  family  and  household  effects  to 
his  former  home.  While  these  expenses  were 
paid  In  the  case  of  employees  dying  on  duty 
in  the  former  territories  of  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii, the  Comptroller  General  has  rtiled  that 
they  may  not  be  paid  in  the  case  of  e  nployees 


stationed  and  dying  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
after  they  became  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  act  continues  to  authorize  the  payment 
cf  the  costs  of  transporting  home  the  re- 
mains of  dep)endent8  who  die  while  residing 
with  an  employee  performing  duties  in  either 
Alaska  of  Hawaii.  Thus,  since  statehood,  the 
remains  of  a  deceased  dependent,  but  not 
those  of  the  employee  himself,  may  be  re- 
turned at  Government  expense. 

The  measure  corrects  this  inconsistency  by 
amending  existing  law  to  authorize  the  re- 
turn at  Government  expense  of  the  remains 
of  employees  and  dependents  alike  who  die 
in  either  Alaska  or  Hawaii. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed   to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DEFENSE  DEPART- 
MENT OVERSEAS  TEACHERS  PAY 
AND  PERSONNEL  PRACTICES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  454,  S.  841. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGISL.^TIVE  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
841 1  to  amend  the  Defense  Department 
Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel 
Pi-actices  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate   proceeded   to   consider  the   bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
with  reference  to  its  purpose  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  each 
bill  passed  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PXTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  correct 
two  minor  deficiencies  found  in  the  Oversea 
Teachers   Act  since  it  was  enacted  in   1959. 

EXPLANATION 

Section  7ic)  of  that  act  provides  authority 
for  quarters  and  certain  other  types  of  al- 
lowances, during  summer  recess  periods,  for 
teachers  who  complete  a  school  year  and 
who  agree  In  WTiting  to  serve  for  the  next 
school  year.  Section  7(d)  obligates  any  such 
teacher  who  does  not  report  for  duty  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year  to  repay 
any  allowance  received  during  the  summer 
recess  regardless  of  the  reasons  for  not  re- 
porting. Section  1  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  permit  administrative  relief  in 
appropriate  situations,  when  a  teacher  is 
unable  to  report  for   the   next   school    year 
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for  reasons  beyond  his  control  and  which 
are  acceptable  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Such  reasons  could  include  death,  serious 
illness,  etc. 

The  second  change  made  by  the  proposed 
legislation  relates  to  the  definition  of  "year" 
for  the  purpose  of  certain  administrative  ac- 
tions In  the  case  of  teachers.  The  proposed 
measure  proposes  in  the  case  of  teachers  that 
it  be  "school  year"  rather  than  "twelve 
months."  The  Department  of  Defense  states 
that  such  a  change  will  improve  administra- 
tion of  the  program  and  eliminate  inequities 
which  may  arise  under  present  law. 

SECTI0N.\L    ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  Amends  section  7(d)  of  the  De- 
fense Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and 
Personnel  Practices  Act  to  provide  that  a 
teacher  who  has  received  quarters  or  a  quar- 
ters allowance  or  storage  of  household  effects 
for  the  recess  period  between  school  years 
and  who  falls  to  report  for  the  next  school 
year  for  reasons  acceptable  to  the  Grovern- 
ment  will  not  be  obligated  to  the  United 
States  for  the  amount  or  value  of  quarters 
or  storage  he  has  received. 

Section  3.  Amends  section  7  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  73t)-3),  to  permit  the  granting  of 
transportation  agreements  for  teachers 
serving  in  the  oversea  dependents  schools  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  would  re- 
quire a  minimurr.  period  of  service  of  less 
tnan  1  year.  When  appropriate,  such  agree- 
ments wo\Ud  require  a  minimum  period 
which  would  coincide  with  the  length  of  a 
school  year. 

AGENCY    VIEWS 

Following  are  letters  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  requesting  enactment  of  this 
measure  and  setting  forth  detailed  reasons 
therefor. 

The  SEcarrARY  or  Detense. 
Washington,  January  16,  1961. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  to  amend  the 
Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay 
and  Personnel  Practices  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  1961  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  by  letter 
dated  January  10,  1961,  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  its  submission  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress.  It  is  recommended 
that  this  proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

purpose  of  legislation 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  cor- 
rect certain  deficiencies  in  current  legisla- 
tion which  have  resulted  in  actions  which 
are  not  believed  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
intent  of  the  existing  legislation,  and  the 
correction  of  which  would  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  personnel  program  for 
teachers  in  the  oversea  dependents  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Section  7ic)  of  the  Defense  Department 
Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Prac- 
tices Act  (5  U.S.C.  2355(c))  provides  au- 
thority for  quarters  or  a  quarters  allowance 
or  storage  of  household  effect?  and  personal 
possessions,  during  summer  recess  periods, 
for  those  teachers  who  complete  a  school 
year  and  who  agree  in  writing  to  serve  for 
the  next  school  year.  Section  7(d)  of  this 
act  (5  use.  2355(d))  obligates  any  such 
teacher  who  does  not  report  for  service  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  to  re- 
pay moneys  received  as  a  quarters  allowance 
or  for  storage,  or  both,  regardless  of  the 
reasons  for  not  reporting. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
amend  5  U.S.C.  2355(d)  so  as  to  permit  ad- 
ministrative relief  in  appropriate  situations, 
when  a  teacher  Is  unable  to  report  for  the 
next    school    year    for    reasons    beyond    his 


control  and  acceptable  to  the  Dep.trtment 
of  Defense.  Such  reasons  could  include 
death,  serious  Illness,  transfer  (when  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment) .  and  other  such  circumstances.  Simi- 
lar authority  for  relief  from  oblicjation  to 
repay  moneys  to  the  United  States  Is  con- 
tained in  other  statutes,  and  should  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  use  in  appropriate 
circumstaaccs  for  teachers  in  the  oversea 
dependen's  schools. 

Section  7  of  the  AdministrFitive  Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (5  U  S  C.  73b-3i. 
authorized  the  payment,  at  Government  ex- 
pense, of  the  expenses  of  travel  and  tians- 
jxirtation  for  an  emijloyee,  his  faniilv.  and 
househol(j.  effects  when  he  Is  nssigned  to  a 
post  of  duty  outside  the  cnntinent.il  United 
States.  It  also  contains  a  provi.so  that  such 
expenses  shall  not  be  allowed  unless  the 
employee  agrees  to  remain  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  for  12  months  following  his 
appointment,  unless  separated  for  reasons 
beyond  his  control  i-.nd  acceptable  to  the 
Government. 

While  the  Department  agrees  fully  that  a 
minimum  period  of  a  year  of  service  should 
be  required  incident  to  as.'Jlgnment^s  over- 
seas, the  present  wordine  of  the  statute  has 
presented  technical  problems  with  respect  to 
teachers  in  the  oversea  dependents  schools. 
As  a  general  rule,  .services  of  teachers  are  re- 
quired only  for  a  school  year  which  usually 
varies  from  9  to  10  months.  Thus,  an  effec- 
tive "year  of  service"  for  teachers  fall>  2  or 
3  months  under  the  minimum  service  re- 
quirements of  the  pre.=ent  law.  To  comply 
with  the  letter  of  the  law.  therefore,  a  teach- 
er must  plan  to  spend  2  or  3  months  In  a 
nonpay  status  in  the  oversea  area  after  the 
school  term  is  over  in  order  to  accumulate 
the  minimum  period  of  12  months  of  serv- 
ice. An  alternative  is  for  the  teacher  to  re- 
sign after  completing  the  .«chool  year,  where- 
upon the  Department  would  make  a  finding 
that  such  reason  for  separatinn  was  beyond 
the  control  of  the  teacher  and  for  rea.=ons 
acceptable  to  the  Government.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  such  admlnistraM\e  dlfficultie.s 
were  anticipated  when  the  .statute  was  en- 
acted. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  exclude 
personnel  subject  to  the  Defense  Department 
Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Prac- 
tices Act  (5  U.S  C.  2351  et  seq  )  from  the 
minimum  oversea  service  requirements 
Under  section  4(a)(7)  of  that  act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  already  responsible  for 
prescribing  regulations  governing  the  lengUi 
of  the  school  year  or  school  yeiirs  applicable 
to  teaching  positions.  With  enactment  of 
section  2  of  the  proposed  legislation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  be  able  to  prescribe 
minimum  periods  of  oversea  service  for 
transportation  purposes  consistent  with  the 
length  of  the  school  year  in  a  particular 
country. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
also  serve  another  Important  purpa--e  relat- 
ing to  a  teacher's  entitlement  to  quarters. 
quarters  allowance,  or  storage  during  the 
summer  recess  period  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(ci  of  the  Defense  Department  Over- 
seas Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  2355).  That  act  authorized 
continuance  of  those  benefits  during  the 
summer  recess  if  tlie  teacher  has  agreed  in 
writing  to  serve  as  a  teacher  during  the  next 
school  year.  By  permitting  the  minimum 
period  of  oversea  service  for  transportation 
purposes  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  a  "school 
year"  rather  than  "12  months,"  the  Depart- 
ment, if  determined  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  Government,  could  return  a  teacher  to 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  a  school 
year  without  the  necessity  of  processing  a 
resignation.  In  such  ca-ses,  the  employee 
would  be  carried  on  leave  without  pay  dur- 
ing the  recess  perlcxl,  thus  making  clear  the 
teacher's  entitlement  to  the  benefits  of  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  that  act. 


Enactment  of  this  proposed  Ugi^l.Uii.ii 
would  improve  the  administration  of  the 
oversea  teachers  personnel  program  and  will 
eliminate  possible  inequitie.s  wlikh  niuy 
arise  under  existing  law. 

COST    AND    BITXIET    DAT\ 

It  is  anticipated  that  any  increased  co.=  ts 

resulting   from  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
p05al  would  be  negligible  and  wuuld  resul- 
in  no  Increase  in  budgetary  requirements. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  H.  Douglas, 

Deputy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  The  bill  is  open  to  ameiKJmcnt. 
If  there  be  no  amenc^mcnt  to  be  pi-opcscd. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  tlie  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slater  of 
America  in  Congrcs.s  a-^sembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7(d)  of  the  Defense  Department  Over- 
seas Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices 
Act  (5  use.  2355  (d))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  "he  shall",  the  words 
".  except  for  reasons  beyond  his  control  and 
acceptable   V)  the  Department  of  Defense.'. 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (5  U  S.C 
73b  3).  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  firsi 
proviso  after  the  words  "his  a-pp'^lntment  . 
and  in  the  second  proviso  after  the  word 
"concerned",  the  words  "or,  in  the  case  of 
a  person  employed  in  a  teaching  position 
(other  than  as  a  substitute)  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel 
Practices  Act  (5  US  C.  2351.  and  the  fol- 
lowing i.  fur  a  minimum  period  of  one  schiul 
year  as  determined  under  such  Art,". 


EDUCATION    AND    CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  perhaps  I  should  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  education  and  cultural  ex- 
change bill,  about  which  there  is  con- 
.siderable  controversy,  what  is  proposed 
with  respect  to  the  bill  or  the  amend- 
ments, in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  demand 
will  be  made  for  some  yea-and-nay  votes 
a.s  of  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  it 
is  the  intention,  when  the  Senate  has 
finished  with  its  consideration  of  the 
bills  on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is 
no  objection,  to  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business,  which 
is  the  cultural  exchange  bill.  However, 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
any  yea-and-nay  votes  on  that  proposal 
this  afternoon.  There  will  be,  but  later, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader.  We  will  get  together  to  see  if  we 
can  agree  upon  a  time  limitation  for 
voting,  to  begin  on  Monday  next. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  AMERI- 
CAN SAMOA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  455,  Senate 
bill  1087. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  (S.  1087)  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
transfer  of  certain  Federal  property  to 
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the  government  of  Anr.crican  Samoa  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  i-eading,  was  road  the  thiid  time, 
and  pas.sed,  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  nnd  Hou.ie  of 
Pu-prefientatne.t  of  tht  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^'^enibled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;8  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  irai^ler,  without  reimburse- 
ment or  tran.^fer  of  funcs.  to  the  government 
of  .American  Siimoa.  wii:iin  ninety  days  after 
the  dale  of  enacunent  of  this  Act.  title  U) 
all  i)roperty,  real  and  [X'rsf)nal.  which  is 
loc.ited  in  American  Si.moa  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  ar.d  which  is  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  is  within  the  ad- 
ministrative supervision  of  t!ie  Department 
of  the  Navy  on  such  date:  Proiided.  That 
title  to  any  pen^onal  properly  which  wai» 
located  in  American  Samoa  on  July  1,  1051, 
and  was  made  available  to  the  government 
of  American  Samoa  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  but  which  has  ijeen  dnisumed  or 
disposed  of  since  such  date,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  transferred  to  the  government 
ot   .American   Samoa  on  July   1.   Ifol. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  'No  486' 
is  as  follows ; 

The  purpose  (jf  this  measure  is  to  authorize 
a  ir.uisfer  by  the  Depai  tinent  of  the  Navy  to 
the  government  of  Aniericau  Samoa  of  the 
land,  buildings,  and  oiruiiu  personal  prop- 
erty held  by  the  Navy  In  Samoa  in  1951  prior 
to  the  termination  of  the  period  of  naval 
administration.  Since  the  transfer  m  1951  of 
the  responsibility  for  .he  administration  of 
the  territory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
tliese  lands,  buildings,  and  property  have  not 
been  used  »)y  the  Navy  and  have  been  utilized 
by  the  present  gove-nment  uf  American 
Samoa. 

explanation   or  the  bii.l 

A  similar  measure,  -equested  by  the  US 
Department  of  the  Ir  tenor  during  the  2d 
session  of  the  80th  Cor  gress.  passed  the  Sen- 
ate but  died  in  the  House  ot  Representatives. 
Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  introduced  the  current 
proposal. 

It  is  required  to  transfer  title  to  property 
that  is  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  and  has  been  used  by  the  govern- 
ment of  American  Sarioa  since  July  1.  1951. 
:is  existing  law  dt^es  nc't  permit  such  transfer 
without  reimbursement. 

Tlie  projierty  to  be  transferred  by  the  bill 
was  acquired  by  the  Department  of  the  Na\y 
during    the    period    fif    naval    administration 
of    American    Samoa      This    property    com- 
prises   215  845    acres,    acquired    at   a    cost    of 
J»58.{)49  40,  and  improvements  have  been  con- 
structed  at    a   cost   ir    excess   of    »3   million. 
July  1.  1951.  was  the  effective  date  ot  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10264  o:  June  29,  1951   (16  F  R. 
0419)    by   which    adminlsUation   of    the   ter- 
nUiry  was  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of 
the   Navy   to   the   Secretary   of    the   Interior 
The  Departments  of  the  Navy  and   Interior 
on  June  28.  1951.  eutj^red  into  an  agreement 
with  res]>ect  to  the  transfer  of  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  govemmeni  of 
American  Samoa  from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  the  Departme  at  of  the  Interior.    The 
agreement    provided    that    the    Navy    would 
transfer    to    the    govisnunent    of    American 
Samoa   all    land   at   American    Samoa   under 
Its  control,  and   th«   improvements  thereon. 
•Since    this   transfer   uf   responfiibility,   these 
hinds,  buildings,  and  jiroperty  have  not  been 
used  by  the  Navy  and  have  been  utilized  by 
the  present  governmc;^  of  American  Samoa 
under    a    revocable    permit    from    the    Navy 
Department. 

Special  provision  Is  made  for  any  personal 
property  which  was  located  in  American 
Samoa  on  July  1.  1951,  and  which  was  made 
available  to  the  government  of  American 
Samoa  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  but 
which    has   been    consumed    or   disposed   of 
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since  such  dat«.  The  bill  provides  that  t  tie 
to  such  property  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  transferred  to  the  government  of 
American  Samoa  on  July  1.  1951.  This  p-er- 
sonal  property  consisted  primarily  of  quanti- 
ties of  various  supplies.  Including  appro- 
priation pvirchase  account  materials.  Navy 
Slock  account  materials,  and  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  materials. 
FISCAL  data 
En.  cuiient  of  this  legislation  will  not  in- 
vol-vc  tlie  expenditure  of  any  Feder.il  furids. 
This  measure  simply  Uansfers  the  property 
m  que£.tion  frum  the  rolls  of  the  Navy  to  the 
rolls  of  the  Department  of  the  Interiur. 

DEPARTMr.NTAL  DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  is  favored 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
neither  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  I>efense.  nor  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  any  objections  as 
indicated  by  the  letter  printed  below  and 
hereby  made  a  part  of  this  report: 

Department  of  the  Navt, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Waslivigton,  D.C  .  May  23.  lOtl. 
Hon    RiciiARD  B.   Russell. 
Ciiai  vxan.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wa.^hington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Your  requesi  fur 
Comment  on  S.  1087,  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  ihe  transfer  of  certain  Federal  prop- 
erty to  the  government  of  American  Samoa, 
has  been  assigned  to  this  Department  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  preparation  of 
a  report  thereon  expreR.";ing  the  views  ol  the 
Departn^ent  of  Defense. 

3.  1087.  if  enacted,  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  trarsfer, 
without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of  funds, 
to  the  government  of  American  Samoa,  title 
to  all  property,  real  and  personal,  which  is 
located  in  American  Samoa  on  the  da:e  of 
enactment  and  which  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  within  the  administrative  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  on 
such  date.  The  bill  requires  the  transier  of 
the  property  to  be  within  90  days  after  the 
dat«  of  enactment.  Special  provlsicn  i." 
made  for  any  personal  property  which  was 
located  in  American  Samoa  on  July  1,  1951. 
and  which  was  made  available  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  American  Samoa  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  but  which  has  been  con- 
sumed or  disposed  of  since  such  date  Tlie 
bill  provides  that  title  to  such  property  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
government  of  .^merican  Samoa  on  July  1, 
1951. 

The  property  to  be  transferred  by  the  bill 
was  acquired  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
during  the  period  of  naval  administration 
of  American  Samoa.  This  property  com- 
prises 215.845  acres,  acquired  at  a  cost  of 
»68.049  40,  and  Improvemenu  have  been  con- 
structed at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $3  million. 
July  1.  1951.  was  the  effective  date  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10264  of  June  29,  1951  (16 
PR,  6419),  by  which  administration  of  the 
territory  was  transferred  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Departments  of  the  Navy  and  Interior  on 
June  28.  1951,  entered  Into  an  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  responsi'Dility 
for  the  administration  of  the  government  of 
American  Samoa  from  the  Department  cf  the 
Navv  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
agreement  provided  that  the  Navy  would 
transfer  to  the  government  of  American 
Samoa  all  land  at  American  Samoa  under  Its 
control  and  the  Improvements  thereon. 
Since  this  transfer  of  responsibility,  -.hese 
lauds,  buildings,  and  property  have  not  been 
used  by  the  Navy  and  have  been  utilized  by 
the  present  government  of  American  Si^moa 
under  a  revocable  permit  from  the  Navy 
Department. 

Evaluation  of  the  military  requirements  for 
this  property  discloses  that  the  proper  y  is 


excess  of  current   and  mobilization  require- 
ments. 

In  view  of  the  forepolng.  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  interposes  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  S.  1087. 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  wuhm 
the  Department  tf  Defense  in  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
ol  Defense. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration  s 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  ine  committee. 

Sincerely   yours. 

W  S.  Sampson. 
C(.piain.  U.S.  Saiyy.  Deputy  Chief- 

(For  the  Secretary  ol  the  Navyi . 


REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  TO  FUR- 
NISH ABSTRACTS  AND  EVIDENCES 
OF  TITLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  456.  Senate 
bill  931. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
bill  'S.  931'  to  repeal  that  part  of  the 
act  of  March  2,  1889,  as  amended,  which 
requires  that  grantors  furnish,  free  of 
all  expenses  to  the  Grovernment.  all 
requisite  abstracts,  official  certifications, 
and  evidences  of  title  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
P.ep'c.sentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  as.tembled,  That  the 
proviso  In  the  third  full  paragraph  on  p.^ge 
941  of  volume  25  of  the  Statutes  at  Large, 
in  the  Act  of  March  2,  1889.  as  amended  (40 
UJS.C    256),  IS  hereby  repealed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  'No 
487  '  is  as  follows: 

The  puri>ose  of  S.  931  is  to  repeal  the 
proviso  in  a  paragraph  of  the  act  of  March 
2.  1889,  as  amended  (40  U.SC.  256 1 .  which 
provides  that,  in  the  procurement  of  sites 
for  public  buildings,  it  shiUl  be  the  duty  cf 
the  .'Attorney  General  to  require  of  the 
grantors  in  each  case  to  furnish,  free  of  all 
expenses  to  the  Government,  all  requisite  ab- 
stracts, official  certifications,  and  evidences 
of  title  that  the  Attorney  General  may  deem 
necessary. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  section  of  the  act  of  March  2.  1889, 
as  amended,  referred  to  in  S.  931,  has  appli- 
cation only  to  a  small  percentage  of  tlie 
number  and  value  ol  real  property  acquisi- 
uons  of  tlie  Government,  namely,  sit*s  for 
public  buildings  as  distinct  from  sites  for 
military  reservations  and  other  defense  re- 
quirements, flood  control  and  reclamation 
projects.  Veterans'  Administration  facllitie.<:. 
national  forest*,  and  other  similar  Federal 
acquisitions  The  limited  applicability  of 
the  act  places  an  Inequitable  burden  on 
grantors  who  are  required  to  bear  the 
expenses  provided  for  therein. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  acquire  sites 
fcjr  public  buildings  by  condemnation,  rather 
than  direct  purchase,  because  the  title  of- 
fered for  sale  to  the  Government  is  defective, 
the  Government  Is  unable  to  agree  with  the 
owner  of  the  property  as  to  price,  or  the  time 
within  which  the  Government  must  secure 
title  to  or  possession  of  the  sites  is  so  short 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  negotiate  with  owni- 
ers  of  the  sites  for  voluntary  sales  and  lor 
evidences  of  title.  Since  the  requirement 
lor  furnishing  of  title  can  only  be  enforced 
under  the  act  In  cases  of  direct  purchase,  the 
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cost  of  furnishing  evidences  of  title  in  con- 
demnation proceedings  must  be  borne  by 
the  Government. 

There  have  been  instances  where  a  person 
was  willing  to  donate  realty  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  refused  to  bear  the  expense  of 
procuring  evidences  of  title.  A  grantor  who 
cooperates  with  the  Government  In  a  volun- 
tary sale  of  his  property  for  valuable  con- 
sideration is  required  to  procure  or  bear  the 
expense  of  procuring  evidences  of  title. 
This  has  resulted  in  withdrawal  of  proposed 
donations  of  realty  to  the  Government,  un- 
due delays  in  the  acquisition  of  building 
sites,  added  costs  to  the  Government  in  the 
prosecution  of  condemnation  actions,  and 
condonation  of  grantor's  advoidance  of  the 
requirement  to  furnish  evidences  of  title. 

With  repeal  of  this  proviso,  existing  law 
makes  adequate  provision  for  the  procure- 
ment of  any  evidences  of  title  which  the 
Attorney  General  may  deem  necessary,  and 
further  provides  that  the  expenses  of  pro- 
curement, except  where  otherwise  authorized 
by  law  or  provided  by  contract,  may  be  paid 
out  of  the  appropriations  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  or  out  of  the  appropriations  made 
for  the  contingencies  of  the  acquiring  de- 
partment, independent  establishment,  or 
agency. 

COMMITTEE    VIEWS 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
because  of  this  old  proviso  which  S.  931  will 
repeal,  the  General  Services  Administration 
Is  the  only  agency  of  the  Government  ac- 
quiring land  which  requires  the  grantor  to 
furnish  the  title  evidence.  This  Is  often 
circumvented  by  requesting  that  the  land 
be  acquired  by  the  Attorney  General  through 
condemnation  proceedings,  where  this  law 
would  not  apply.  In  some  cases  it  may 
actually  foster  condemnation  proceedings 
rather  than  amicable  agreement  with  land- 
owners. Enactment  of  S.  931  would  make 
the  acquisition  of  sites  for  public  buildings 
the  same  as  the  acquisition  of  sites  for  mili- 
tary Installations  and  other  facilities.  The 
committee  feels  that  repeal  of  this  proviso 
will  accelerate  the  acquisition  process  for 
sites  for  public  buildings,  will  not  result  In 
a  net  additional  expenditure  in  the  long  run, 
and  recommends  its  enactment. 

ESTIMATED    COST 

Repeal  of  the  proviso  by  S.  931  would  ap- 
pear to  increase  the  cost  to  the  Government 
of  conveyances  of  sites  for  public  buildings 
by  the  cost  of  obtaining  evidences  of  title. 
The  extent  of  the  increase  would  be  depend- 
ent on  the  number  of  sites  acquired.  It 
appears  that  In  the  long  run  the  Federal 
Government  Is  now  paying  for  the  cost  of 
title  evidence.  The  majority  of  the  public 
building  sites  are  acquired  by  condemnation 
proceedings  through  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, which  pays  for  the  necessary  evidences 
of  title.  Where  sites  are  acquired  by  nego- 
tiated purchase  from  the  owners,  it  Is  as- 
sumed that  the  purchase  price  Includes  the 
cost  to  the  vendor  of  furnishing  satisfactory 
evidences  of  title.  The  increase  would  ap- 
ply only  to  the  few  donations  of  property. 
Accordingly,  it  is  believed  probable  that  a 
net  savings  to  the  Government  will  result. 

AGENCY    COMMENTS 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator   of    General    Services,    with    the 
approval   of   the  Bureau   of    the   Budget,   as 
shown  by  the  following  communication: 
General    Services   Administration. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  10.  1961. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewith,  for  referral  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  a  draft  bill  prepared  by 
this  agency,  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  act 
of  March  2,  1889,  as  amended,  which  requires 
that  grantors  furnish,  free  of  all  expenses  to 


the  Government,  all  requisite  abstracts,  offi- 
cial certifications,  and  evidences  of  title. 

This  proposal  is  a  part  ot  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Servi<'es  Administra- 
tion for    1961. 

The  third  full  prsragraph  on  page  941  of 
volume  25  of  the  Statutes  at  L.irge.  in  the  act 
of  March  2.  1889.  as  amended  i40  U.S.C.  256) , 
provides  that  all  legal  services  com  ected  with 
the  procviremcnt  of  titles  to  sites  for  public 
buildings,  other  than  for  lifesaving  stations 
and  pierhead  lights,  shall  be  rendered  by  U.S. 
attorneys,  with  the  proviso  that,  in  the  pro- 
curement of  such  sites,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  require  of  the 
grantors  in  earh  cm'c  to  furnish,  free  of  all 
expenses  to  the  Government,  all  reciuisite  ab- 
stracts, ofiiclal  certifications,  and  evidences 
of  title  that  the  Attorney  General  may  deem 
necessarj'. 

This  section  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1889, 
as  amended,  has  application  only  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  number  and  value  of  real 
property  acquisitions  of  the  Government, 
nrmely,  sites  for  public  buildings  as  distinct 
from  sites  for  military  reservations  and 
other  defense  reqtiiremcnt*.  flood  and  recla- 
mation projects.  Veterans"  Administration 
facilities,  national  forests,  and  other  similar 
Government  acquisitions.  The  limited  ap- 
plicability of  the  act  places  an  Inequitable 
burden  on  grantors  wlio  are  required  to  bear 
the  expenses  provided  for  therein. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  acquu'e  sites 
for  public  buildings  by  condemnation,  rather 
than  direct  purchase,  because  the  title  of- 
fered for  sale  to  the  Government  is  defec- 
tive, the  Government  is  unable  to  agree  with 
the  owner  of  the  property  as  to  price,  or  the 
time  within  which  the  Government  must 
secure  title  to  or  possession  of  the  sites  Is 
so  short  that  it  Is  not  feasible  to  negotiate 
with  owners  of  the  sites  for  voluntary  sales 
and  for  the  evidences  of  title  referred  to  in 
the  act.  Since  the  requirement  for  furnish- 
ing evidences  of  title  can  only  be  enforced 
\mder  the  act  in  cases  of  direct  purchase, 
the  ccet  of  furnishing  evidences  of  title  in 
condemnation  proceedings  must  be  borne 
by  the  Government. 

Experience  has  shown  that  many  owners 
did  not  receive  or  procure  evidences  of  title 
at  the  time  they  acquired  the  realty  and  are 
dilatory  in,  resist  the  procurement  of.  or 
refuse  to  procure  the  required  evidences  of 
title.  If  the  evidences  of  title  are  not  fur- 
nished by  grantors  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  the  realty  is  urgent'y  required,  the 
Government  must  resort  to  condemnation 
proceedings. 

There  have  been  instances  where  a  person 
was  willing  to  donate  realty  to  the  Govern- 
ment but,  not  unreasonably,  refused  to  bear 
the  expense  of  procuring  evidences  of  title. 
Nor  should  a  grantor  who  cooperates  with 
the  Government  in  a  voluntary  sale  of  his 
property  for  valuable  consideration  be  re- 
quired to  proctire  or  bear  the  expense  of  pro- 
curing evidences  of  title. 

In  summary,  the  statutory  requiremer.t 
that  grantors  furnish,  at  their  own  expense, 
evidences  of  title  has  resulted  in  withdrawal 
of  proposed  donations  of  realty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, undue  delays  In  the  acquisition  of 
building  sites,  added  costs  tJ->  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  prosecution  of  condemnation 
actions,  and  condonation  of  the  grantor's 
avoidance  of  the  requiremer.t  to  furnish 
evidences  of  title. 

If  subject  proviso  is  repealed,  section  35.'i, 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U  S.C.  255) . 
makes  adequate  provision  for  the  procure- 
ment of  any  evidences  of  title  which  the 
Attorney  General  may  deem  neces-sary  and 
further  provides  that  the  expenses  of  pro- 
curement, except  where  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law  or  provided  by  contract,  may 
be  paid  out  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  or  out  of  the  appropria- 
tions made  for  the  contingencies  of  the  ac- 
quiring department,  independent  establish- 
ment,  or  agency. 


Repeal  of  .subject  proviso  would  appear  to 
increase  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  con- 
veyances of  public  building  sites  by  the 
cost  of  obtaining  evidences  of  title.  How- 
ever. GSA  acquires  the  majority  of  Its  public 
building  sites  by  condemnation  proceedings 
through  the  Department  of  Ju.stice;  and  the 
necessary  evidenrrs  of  title  are  obtained  by 
the  IDejiartnient  of  Justice  and  paid  for  from 
that  Depart ineiit'.s  appropriated  fund.s.  With 
the  excfptinn  of  a  ff^w  donations  of  property, 
the  remaining  acqui'itions  of  pi;l)lic  build- 
ing sites  by  G?A  are  effected  by  purchase 
from  the  owners:  and  it  is  redSJiiable  to  as- 
sume that  a  vendor  will  Include  in  his  pur- 
chase price  to  the  Government  an  amount 
which  is  more  than  adequate  to  protect 
himself  against  unforeseen  contingent  ex- 
penses in  furnishing  evidences  of  title.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  Is  unlikely  that^peal  of  sub- 
ject proviso  wo\ild  result  in  a  met  additional 
expenditure  of  Fedfral  funds.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  there  would  be  a  net  savings  to  the 
Government  If,  in  the  case  of  purchases  of 
property,  the  Government  furnishes  at  its 
expense  such  evidences  of  title  as  It  deems 
necessary. 

For  these  rea.=^ons,  jirompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  is 
recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  letter  dated 
December  28.  1960.  advised  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  transmittal  of  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Franklin  Floete, 

Administrator. 


COMMISSION   ON  PRESIDENTIAL 
OFFICE  SPACE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  457.  Sen- 
ate bill  51. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'S.  51'  to  provide  for  a  Commission  on 
Presidential  Office  Space,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments,  on 
paye  .3,  line  15,  after  "'o",  to  strike  out 
"to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,", 
and  in  lino  18.  after  the  word  "work", 
to  strike  out  ".subject  to  such  conditions 
and  limitations  as  may  be  contained  in 
appropriations  made  for  such  work";  so 
a.s  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.'^s  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Presidential 
Office  Space  i  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Commission").  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  initiate  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  construction  and  remodeling  In  ac- 
cordance with  proposals  (a)  and  (c)  of  plan 
one  of  the  report  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Presidential  Office  Space, 
dated  May  31.  1957.  Including  remodeling 
of  the  east  wing  of  the  White  House  and 
construction  of  the  necessary  access  tunnels: 
Provided.  That  proposal  (a)  of  said  report 
shall  be  modified  to  provide  for  renovation 
and  remodeling  of  the  old  State,  War  and 
Navy  Btiilding  to  provide  Presidential  office 
space. 

Sec  2  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  Senators  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Two  Representatives  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  Three  persons  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  the  executive 
branch  or  from  private  life. 
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(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  CommlRslon  shall  not 
affect  Its  pv)Wers  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
.<;aine  manner  as  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  it« 
menibers. 

(di  Commission  members  appointed  from 
the  Congress  aud  the  executive  branch  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation. 
Commission  members  appointed  from  private 
life  s!inll  receive  $50  per  diem  when  engaeed 
in  the  perfonnance  of  Commission  duties. 
All  Commission  members  shall  receive  reim- 
bursement for  neces-sary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  incurred  by  thrm  in  the 
performance  of   Commission  duties. 

(e)  Within  the  limits  of  its  appropriations, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  personnel,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classlflration  Act  of 
1949.  as  nmended.  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures ns.  in  its  discretion.  It  deems  nec- 
essary. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  prrformnnce  of  Us  duties  the 
Commission  shall — 

(a)   after  consultation  wUfT  the  President 
approve    all    design,    construction,    interior 
decorating  and  landscaping  plans; 

(bi  determine  the  m^thnds  for  selecting 
and   approve   the  selection  of  the  architect: 

(c)  titill/e  the  services  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  In 
awarding  contr:icts  for  the  perform.ance  of 
the  construction  work:  and  In  supervising 
the  progress  of  stich  design  and  construction 
work ; 

(d1  take  measures  to  asstire  that  all  lum- 
bpr,  fixtures,  and  other  mati^rlals  removed 
from  the  E?:efutlve  Mansion  or  other  build- 
ings are  cirefully  examined  by  appropriate 
Federal  or  other  authorities  fur  the  purpose 
of  segregating  .Tnd  safeguarding  any  of  such 
materials  which  are  of  such  hlstorlral  Im- 
portance that  they  should  be  permanently 
preserved: 

(e)  provide  for  (1  )  the  preservation  of  any 
such  material  which  is  of  permanent  his- 
torical Importance  and  (2)  the  sale,  dona- 
tion, destruction,  or  other  disposition  of  the 
remainder  of  such  material  in  the  manner 
most  consistent  with  its  symbolical  value 
and  without  commercial  exploitation; 

(i)  from  time  Ui  time,  but  at  least  once 
annually  svibmit  to  the  Cungress  and  the 
President  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
work  under  Its  supervUiion.  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  its  work  the  Cjmmi.ssion  shall 
promptly  submit  a  final  rejx)rt; 

(g)  the  Conamis.sion  shall  cea^e  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its  final 
report. 

Sbc.  4.  There  arc  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission,  includ- 
ing funds  lor  such  construction,  remodeling, 
renovation,  and  equipment  as  the  Commis- 
fcion  may  deternxiiie  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provlsloiiS  of  tins  Act 

The  amendments  were  aerced  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  '  No.  488 ) 
is  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  S.  51,  a?  amended.  Is  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Presidential  Of- 
fice Space  and  authorize  It  to  earn,-  out  a 
procram  of  construction  and  remodeling  In 
accordance  with  proposals  (a)  and  (c)  of 
l)lan  1  of  the  report  of  the  Presldent"s  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Presidential  Office 
Space,  dated  May  31.  1957,  including  re- 
modeling of  the  east  wing  of  the  W'hite 
House  and  construction  of  the  necessary 
tunnels,  with  propo&al  (al  modified  to  pro- 
vide fur  renovation  and  remodeling  of  the 
old  State.  War.  and  Navy  Building  to  provide 
Presidential  office  space. 


GENERAL    STATEMENT 

S  51,  ris  amended,  would  authorize  estf-.b- 
Iishment  of  a  Commission  on  Presidential 
Office  Space  The  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  sever,  members,  two  SenatDrs 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sf  n- 
ate.  two  Representatives  appointed  by  the 
.''peaKer  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
tbroe  perrons  appointed  by  the  Presiden*  of 
the  United  States  from  the  executive  brarch 
or  from  private  life.  Commission  members 
i  ppointed  from  the  Co:'.2ress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  serve  without  additio:ial 
ci'mpen<?atlon.  Member.^  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life  would  receive  $50  per  diem  when 
cnpri'^cd  in  the  perfornrxance  of  Commission 
duties.  All  Commission  members  wotild  re- 
ceive re;mbtir?emfnt  for  necessary  traveling 
and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  Commission  duties. 
Th.e  Commission  would  appoint  such  person- 
nel and  mnke  such  expenditures  as  deemed 
necessary,  within  the  limits  of  Its  appro- 
priations. 

It  would  be  the  duties  of  the  Commission, 
after  consultation  with  the  Precident  occu- 
pvmg  the  Willie  House  at  that  lime,  to  ap- 
l..rove  all  ricsmn  and  construclion  plans,  de- 
termine the  methods  for  selecting  and  ap- 
prove the  selection  of  the  Architect,  and  to 
uUli/.e  the  services  of  the  Office,  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Dei^nrtment  of  the  Army.  In 
awarding  contracts  for  the  construction 
work  and  in  supervising  the  progress  of  the 
design  and  con.'^trtictlon  work.  Such  work 
performed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  would 
be  on  a  rrimbursable  basis.  Measures  would 
be  taJren  to  a.^tire  that  nil  lumber,  fixtures, 
r.nd  o:hpr  mnterlnls  removed  from  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion  or  other  buildings  are  care- 
fu.ly  examined  to  determine  their  historical 
value,  and  their  proper  preservation  and  dis- 
♦ributlon  Reports  on  progress  of  the  work 
would  be  submittal  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Pres  dent  from  time  to  time,  but  at  least 
o"cf  annually.  Upon  conclusion  of  Its  work 
the  Commission  wotild  promptly  submit  a 
f.ppi!  report,  and  would  cease  to  exist  30  days 
aftT  such  submission. 

The  rej^ort  of  the  Presldent"s  Advisory 
Comml.^.slon  on  Presidential  Office  Space  was 
published  as  House  Document  No.  211,  85th 
Coneress  The  proposals  of  plan  1  that 
would  be  authorized  by  S.  51,  are  essentially 
the  s.'<me  as  plan  5  of  the  repwrt.  and  are  a« 
follows 

(a)  Renovate  and  remodel  the  old  Stat«, 
War,  and  Navy  Building,  In  lieu  of  con- 
structing a  new  building  to  house  only  the 
White  House  Office  on  the  site,  extend  the 
While  House  gnninds  to  include  the  site  and 
building,  and  connect  It  to  the  White  House 
bv  tunnel. 

'(C(  Remodel  the  West  Wing  of  the  White 
House  for  use  as  quarters  for  visiting  digni- 
taries. 

S  ."il  would  also  authorize  remodeling  of 
the  East  Wing  of  the  White  House.  This  was 
considered  by  the  Advisory  Commission  to 
be  a  constant  feature  of  all  plans  studied. 
It  Is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  West  Wing 
for  office  space,  but  Is  Inconvenient  because 
of  the  distance  involved.  It  Is  proposed  that 
the  remodeled  East  Wing  be  occupied  by  the 
social  stall  of  the  President  and  First  Lady, 
the  White  House  Police,  for  gaUery  and  mu- 
setim  purposes,  and  similar  activities  not  di- 
rectly related  to  operations  of  the  White 
House  Office. 

Tlie  bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to  ap- 
point its  own  staff,  which  it  Is  believed  would 
not  be  large.  The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  an  existing  engineering  and  construc- 
tion organization  could  be  advantageously 
and  economically  used  In  supervising  the 
drsign  and  construction  of  the  improve- 
ments, and  that  such  work  could  be  per- 
formed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  rapidly,  effi- 
ciently, and  at  minimum  cost. 

The  other  feature  (b)  of  plan  1  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  provided  for  other  or- 
ganizational units  of  the  Executive  Office  to 


be  housed  in  Federal  Office  Building  No  7 
to  be  located  on  the  square  north  of  PenuBv'.- 
\ania  Avenue  t)etween  Jackson  Place  and 
17th  Street,  and  connect  it  to  the  White 
House  Office  building  by  a  tunnel.  Con- 
struction of  that  building  has  been  author- 
ized and  funds  appropriated  for  design,  site 
ucq^is.iion,   m.d    u.itiatiou   of   ccustruction, 

DISCTJSSION 

For  the  first  110  yeurs  of  our  Nations  his- 
tory the  offices  of  the  President  were  housed 
in  a  structure  dc^signed  and  Intended  for 
residential  ptirposes.  Offlr:al  business  activi- 
ties were  intermingled  with  persona",  and 
fanaly  activities.  Only  the  ur.pactf  a:.d 
prc£i.ures  of  office  requirements  upon  the 
family  needs  of  the  President  eventually 
ra;5ed  the  question  of  suitable  facilities  for 
the  Office  of  the  President.  Even  then  the 
response  to  the  old  question  was  constructii  n 
of  the  temporary  West  W^ng  In  1902.  Since 
that  time  each  recurring  need  for  larger  and 
more  efficient  quarters  for  the  President  and 
his  office  ftaff  was  partly  satisfied  by  make- 
shift improvement*  or  by  the  alteration  of  a 
structure  originally  built  as  a  temporaiy  ad- 
dition to  the  White  House. 

To  meet  the  changing  requirements  of  the 
Pre.-ident's  Office  the  West  Wing  has  been 
successively  altered  and  enlarged  and  other 
structures  obtained.  That  wing  was  com- 
pletely rebuilt  in  1934.  but  a  plan  apF>ro\-ed 
u\  1946  to  enlarge  it  was  later  rescinded. 
The  E:«t  Wing  wae  built  and  occupied  in 
1942  Tlie  State  Department  activiUea  were 
removed  from  the  Stale,  War,  and  Navy 
Banding  m  1947.  The  buUding  was  then 
reasirigned  for  use  by  the  offices  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  renamed  the  Executive  Oface  Build- 
ing. That  building  la  In  bad  condition,  .-vnd 
coniaina  many  deficiencies  in  design,  space 
arraiigemcnt,  and  location,  and  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  boualng  the  President  s 
Office  with  its  attendant  functions. 

Within  the  field  of  Federal  administration 
during  the  pericxls  of  our  Nation's  growth  in 
size,  population,  greatness,  and  responsi- 
biMty.  laree  office  buildings  like  the  Penta- 
gon, Interior.  Agriculture,  General  Account- 
ing Office,  House  Office  Building,  and  Senate 
OfiJoe  Buildings,  were  carefully  planned,  de- 
signed, and  built  to  accommodate  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  accordance  with  their  par- 
ticular needs.  Many  other  large  office  build- 
ings have  been  authorized,  are  under  con- 
struction, or  have  been  completed  at  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  sea*  of  Government. 

The  c*aces  of  the  President,  however,  have 
never  operated  In  structiu^s  planned,  de- 
signed, and  constructed  to  serve  thetr  own 
unique  functions.  The  result  Is  that  the 
office  facllltlee  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  are  outmoded,  overcrowded. 
Inefficient,  and  not  consistent  with  effective 
and  well-coordinated  management  of  the 
highest  office  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  Prejidcnts  Advisory  Commission  on 
Presidential  Office  Space  gave  carefiU  study 
and  consideration  to  various  plans  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  efficient  housing  for  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  over  a  lor? 
period  of  time.  The  plan  recommended  in 
lU  report  will  provide  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

ESTIMATED    COST 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  that  would 
be  autiiorized  by  S.  51,  as  presented  in  House 
Document  211,  85th  Congress,  baised  on  con- 
struction costs  current  in  1957.  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
(a  I    Renovate   and  remodel   the 

old  State,  War,  and  Navy 

Building    .and   connect   it 

to    the    White    House   by 


tunnel 


.-  $12,000,000 


(C)   Remodel  west  wing  of  the 

White  House 1,270,000 


Total- 


is. 270,000 
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COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  committee  considers  it  of  utmost  Im- 
portance to  provide  adequate  space  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  Executive  Mansion  and  the 
Executive  OfHce  commensurate  with  the  dig- 
nity and  Importance  of  the  high  position  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  be- 
lieves that  enactment  of  S.  51.  will  provide 
the  necessary  authorization  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  White  House  OfiBce,  provide 
security  and  privacy  for  the  President  and 
his  Office,  and  retain  and  enhance  the  tra- 
ditionad  character  of  the  White  House  and 
its  surroundings. 


U.S.  OFFENSIVE  IN  COLD  WAR 
WITH  RUSSIA 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Oskaloosa  Daily  Herald  of  June  30  en- 
titled "Why  Can't  U.S.A.  Take  Offensive 
in  Cold  War  With  Russia?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Can't  U.S.A.  Take  Offensive  in 
Cold  War  With  Russia? 

Why  must  the  United  States  always  be  on 
the  defensive  when  Mr.  K.  and  the  Com- 
munists are  involved?  Just  once  we  would 
like  to  know  that  America,  land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  brave,  has  taken  the  Initia- 
tive in  the  cold  war. 

Almost  every  day  we  read  of  failvires  in 
our  foreign  policies,  with  every  evidence  we 
are  losing  ground  in  the  strxiggle  to  control 
men's  minds  and  preserve  the  ideals  of 
freedom. 

Intrenched  bureaucracy  bears  the  brunt 
of  criticism,  and  its  power  Is  so  strong  that 
even  our  national  administrations  can  make 
no  headway  toward  the  application  of  com- 
mon horsesense  In  our  affairs  with  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  military  is  blamed  with  bureaucracy, 
too,  but  even  this  one  bulwark  of  defense  of 
the  homeland  bows  to  sacrosanct  meddling 
of  the  fumbling  underlings  of  the  State  De- 
partment, foreign  aid,  and  national  policy. 

The  Russians  have  a  realistic  goal  of  world 
domination  and  never  hesitate  to  apply  the 
psychological  approaches  that  gain  ground, 
enslave  free  peoples,  and  counter  our  moves. 
The  Red  goal  never  changes,  even  though  the 
antics  of  the  Communist  leaders  may  shift 
from  brotherly  love  to  hate  and  back  over- 
night. 

Just  because  we  are  pledged  not  to  fire  the 
first  shot  is  no  excuse  for  holding  our  diplo- 
matic and  counterintelligence  punches  until 
the  Reds  land  the  first  blow.  Recently  we 
have  been  so  wrong  in  our  timing — in  Cuba, 
in  Korea,  in  Vietnam,  In  Laos,  and  now  In 
South  America. 

These  are  days  when  America  could  use 
another  Teddy  Roosevelt,  who  Is  remembered 
for  his  "Pear  God  and  take  your  own  part " 
and  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick." 


CREDIT  OF  CERTAIN  SERVICE  FOR 
PENSION  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  459,  House 
bill  2953. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  (H.R.  2953)  to  amend  section  521 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  service  shall  be  credit- 
able for  pension  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


The  excerpt  from  the  report  'No.  490  i 
is  as  follows : 

general  statement 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
tacking  of  two  or  more  separate  periods  ot 
service  dtiring  more  than  one  period  of  war 
For  example.  World  War  I.  and  World  War 
II,  or  during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  in  order  to  qualify  under  tlie  90- 
day-service  requirement  for  non-servlce- 
connected  pension. 

The  Veteran.s'  Administration  has  re- 
ported : 

"In  meeting  the  days-of-servlce  require- 
ment, two  or  more  periods  of  service  sepa- 
rated by  as  much  as  several  years  during 
the  same  period  of  war  may  be  tacked: 
but  the  combining  of  separate  periods  of 
service  in  different  periods  of  war  is  not  au- 
thorized, even  though  the  interval  might 
be  shorter.  We  see  no  basis  for  tills  dis- 
tinction, and  accordingly  favor  enactment 
of  H.R.   2953    •    *    '." 

The  Veterans'  Adniinisiration  advises  that 
this  bill  would  be  negligible  as  to  cost. 

departmental  reports 

Veter\ns'  Administration, 
Office  or  the  Administrator 

OF  Veterans'  Affairs, 

April  3.  1961. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  Tins  report  on  HR 
2953,  87th  Congress,  as  pa.ssed  by  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  6.  1961.  is  fur- 
nished In  response  to  your  request 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  lo  autliorlze 
tacking  of  two  or  more  separate  periods  of 
service  during  more  than  one  period  of  war 
in  satisfying  the  90  days'  service  require- 
ment for  payment  of  non-service-connected 
disability  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
Tacking  would  also  be  authorized  in  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  their  widows  and 
children  for  non-service-crnmecled  death 
pension. 

The  bill  Is  substantially  the  .same  as  H.R. 
8098,  86th  Congress,  as  i)assed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  2,  1960.  The 
bin  was  pending  before  your  committee  at 
the  close  of  that  Congress. 

Where  other  requirements  are  met,  pension 
is  authorized  for  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict,  who 
served  (1)  90  days  or  more  during  one  of 
those  periods,  or  less  if  discharged  for  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  or  (2)  90  consecu- 
tive days  or  more  ending  during  World  War 
I,  or  beginning  or  ending  during  World  War 
II  or  the  Korean  conflict.  These  service  re- 
quirements also  serve  as  a  basis  for  payment 
of  death  pension  benefits  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  these  veterans. 

In  meeting  the  days-of-service  require- 
ment, two  or  more  periods  of  service  sepa- 
rated by  as  much  as  several  years  during  the 
same  period  of  war  may  be  tacked;  but  the 
combining  of  separate  periods  of  service  in 
different  periods  of  war  is  not  authorized, 
even  though  the  Interval  might  be  shorter. 
We  see  no  basis  for  this  distinction,  and  ac- 
cordingly favor  enactment  of  H.R.  2953. 

It  is  not  possible  to  furnish  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  H.R.  2953  if  enacted.  How- 
ever, it  is  believed  that  the  cost  would  be 
negligible. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  a  similar  re- 
port of  February  20,  1961,  on  the  bill  to  the 
chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  that  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

J.  S.  Gleason.  Jr  , 

Administrator. 


DECISIONS  ON  APPEALS  BY  BOARD 
OP  VETERANS'  APPEALS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  460,  House 
bill  866. 

The  motion  was  asreed  to;  and  the 
bill  «H.R.  866 1  to  amend  section  4004  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
that  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  ren- 
der findin^is  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law  in  the  opinions  setting  forth  its  de- 
cisions on  appeals  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  thiid  reading,  wa-s  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  e.xcerpt  fiom  the  report  'No.  491 ' 
is  as  follow.s: 

The  bill  requires  tliat  decisions  of  tlie 
Board  of  Veterans'  A|)peals  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing and  shall  contain  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  separately  stated. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  report  by 
the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
giving  the  background  of  the  bill,  is  reprint- 
ed for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

"A  special  subcommittee  composed  of  ex- 
perienced lawyers  held  hearings  Irom  April 
5  to  May  3,  1960,  on  various  bills  to  provide 
for  Judicial  review  of  decisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  During  the 
course  of  these  hearings  It  was  established 
tiiat  opinions  of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals did  nut  contain  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  and  tliat  it  was  not  pos- 
.'iible  to  tell  from  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
what  basic  facts  were  found  to  exist  or  what 
conclusions  of  the  law  the  Board  considered 
applicable  All  the  opinions  at  that  time 
were  merely  narrative  recitations  of  a  f>or- 
tion  of  tlie  evidence  with  generalized  state- 
inents  of  law  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  from  decisions  of  the  Bo.TJd  why  a  par- 
ticular claim  wa-s  either  allowed  or  denied. 
Following  these  hearings  the  Board  has  ex- 
perimented with  a  revised  format  for  its  de- 
cisions to  more  clearly  set  forth  its  findings 
and  conclusions.  While  recent  examples  of 
Board  decisions  which  liave  been  made 
available  to  the  committee  represent  an  im- 
provement, the  committee  believes  that  this 
requirement  is  one  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance and  should  be  a  matter  of  law  rather 
•ii.iu  administrative  practice. 

■The  committee  believes  that  careful  con- 
-sideratioii  of  any  claim  requires  analysis  of 
all  of  the  evidence  with  a  determination  of 
all  the  material  facts  which  are  found  to 
have  been  proven  It  is  only  when  a  deter- 
mination of  the  material  facts  has  been  made 
that  it  is  possible  to  decide  the  rules  of  law 
which  must  be  applied.  In  the  view  of  the 
conmnlttee  a  principal  reason  for  requiring 
the  Board  to  make  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law  is  that  It  requires  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  to  use  more  care  in  the 
analysis  and  decision  of  each  case  that  comes 
before  it 

"The  hearings  in  the  86th  Congress  of  the 
special  subcommittee  resulted  in  the  report- 
ing of  H  R  12653,  a  bill  to  establish  a  special 
court  with  exclusive  appellate  Jurisdiction 
over  decisions  of  the  Administrator.  The 
question  of  requiring  the  Board  to  make 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  was 
extensively  considered  during  the  course  of 
t,he  hearings  but  was  not  included  in  H.R. 
12653.  as  the  committee  believes  that  this 
matter  should  more  appropriately  be  con- 
sidered in  a  separate  bill.  If  a  separate  ap- 
pellate court  is  established  as  provided  by 
H.R.  12653,  this  bill  will  have  another  Impor- 
tant purpose  which  was  expressed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  fol- 
lows: 'the  orderly  functioning  of  the  process 
of  review  requires  that  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  administrative  agency  acted  be 
clearly   disclosed    and   adequately   sustained 
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(SEC  V    Chencru   Corp.  318  U.S.  80.   93.  63, 
S.  Ct    454.  462,  87  L    Ed    626-1943).' 

•HR  849.  87th  Congress,  and  other  bills 
provide  for  the  creation  of  such  a  court 

■  The  committee  feels  that  the  Importance 
of  requiring  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  by  the  Board  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized and  that  it  Is  fundamental  to  the 
successful  exercise  of  appellate  revitw  Since 
It  also  has  an  important  function  entirely 
unrelated  to  the  review  proces.«:  that  is,  the 
improvement  of  admini^-trative  adjudication, 
It  should  be  considered  in  a  separate  bill. 
While,  ns  recognized  abo\e,  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  ha.s  made  changes  In  the 
fr)rmat  of  its  deci.sions  along  the  lines  con- 
templated by  this  bill,  t!ie  committee  be- 
lieves it  well  to  have  .■■urh  a  provision  writ- 
ten into  the  law 

"An  independent  trib-.!nnl  wi'.h  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  veterans  claims  was  estab- 
lished in  England  more  than  40  years  ago 
A  typical  example  I'f  the  'stat.cn?ent  of  case 
tor  hearing'  in  connection  with  an  appeal, 
from  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  to  the  Pension 
.■\ppeal  Tribunal  appe:^rs  hereafter  in  this 
report. 

•'The  committee  doe^^  not  consider  it  proper 
to  direct  that  this  particular  form  shall  be 
used  by  the  Administrator  as  a  statement  of 
nndlng's  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  Ex- 
amples are  included  for  purposes  of  Infor- 
mation and  to  show  the  contrast  with  the 
fi.rmat  employed  until  very  recently  for 
opinions  of  the  Board  oi  Veterans'  Appeals- 
two  examples  of  wh.lch  appear  thereafter. 
There  are  also  included  examples  of  recent 
Ijoard  opinions  in  the  new  format  which 
shows  that  improvement  can  result  from 
more  clearly  stating  the  findings  and  con- 
rlusions  tinderlying  a  decision  However, 
while  the  committee  believes  an  Improve- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  new  format,  ma- 
terial facts  have  been  omitted  m  .some  cases 
and  so-called  conclusions  of  law  have  failed 
to  cite  the  applicable  section  of  the  appro- 
priate law  ' 

cost 
riie  bill  does  not  increase  or  create  any 
new  benefits.  It  does  not  create  any  new 
positions,  so  it  does  not  result  in  any  estima- 
ble increased  cost  It  is  expected  the  bill 
will  ultimately  result  in  savings  in  adminis- 
trative costs  by  reducing  the  number  of 
claims  and  •  •  •  the  numbers  of  persons 
employed   In    administrative  adjudication. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR 
BENEFITS  TO  \TETERANS  DIS- 
CHARGED BEFORE  DECEMBER  31. 

'      1956 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  pioceed  to  tlie 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  461, 
House  bill  6269. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  I  H.R.  6269'  to  extend  tlie  provisions 
for  benefits  based  on  limited  periods  im- 
mediately following  discharge  from  ac- 
uve  duty  aft^r  December  31,  1956,  to 
veterans  discharged  before  that  date 
was  consideied,  ordeied  to  a  third  read- 
inu,  was  read  the  thiid  time,  and  passed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  492  • 
is  as  follows: 

GENERA    STATFMFNT 

This  bill  seeks  to  amend  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  in  all  cases  whenever  a  veteran 
is  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
he  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  on  such  duty 
during  the  period  of  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  such  discharge  or  release 
required  for  him  to  proceed  to  his  home  by 


the  most  direct  route  and.  in  any  event  until 
midnight  of  the  date  of  such  discharge  or 
release  The  present  law  has  this  provision 
in  effect  for  only  those  cases  separated  from 
active  duty  after  December  31.   1956 

The  Veterans'  Administration  recommend- 
ed this  proposal  in  a  formal  stibiv.issicn  to 
the  Coiigress  and  the  committee  concurs 
in  the  finding  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion that  this  legislation  "would  achieve  a 
desirable  uniformity  of  treatinetit  whicli 
would  eliminate  the  rather  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction bused  on  when  the  discliarge 
occurred 

The  Veter.iUs'  Administration  cannot  estl- 
mnte  the  numljer  of  individuals  involved  but 
does  state  the  number  would  not  be  large  and. 
arcordmgly.  the  cost  would  be  relatively 
small  In  this  connection  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  tliut  no  monetary  benefits  would 
accrue  under  the  amendment  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment. 

The  report  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
follows: 

Vftwians'  Administration. 
Office  of  the  Adminlstkator 

or  Veterans  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  March  29.  1961. 
Hon   SvAi  Rayburn. 

Sp*:ukcr  of  the  Hou^e  of  Representative!!. 
Wa'-h:ngt07i.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions for  benefits  based  on  limited  periods 
Immediately  following  discharge  from  active 
duty  after  December  31,  1956,  to  veterans  dis- 
charged before  that  date,  with  the  request 
that  it  be  introduced  in  order  that  it  may 
be  considered  for  enactment. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  section 
106' CI  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide,  in  all  cases,  that  whenever  an  In- 
dividual is  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  he  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  on 
such  duty — for  the  purpose  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits—during  the  period  of  time  Immediately 
following  the  date  of  such  discharge  or  re- 
lease required  for  him  to  proceed  to  his 
home  by  the  most  direct  route,  and  in  any 
event  until  midnight  of  the  date  of  such 
discharge  or  release.  This  rule  is  now  limited 
by  section  106(c)  to  those  separated  from 
active  duty  after  December  31,  1956. 

Historically,  the  existing  law  Is  an  out- 
growth of  section  102(12)  of  the  Service- 
men's and  Veterans'  Survivor  Benefits  Act. 
That  law,  which  became  effective  January  1, 
1957,  applied  the  principle  to  the  new  pro- 
gram of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation which  it  established  for  service-con- 
nected deaths.  When  this  principle  was 
later  extended  to  all  veterans'  benefits,  it 
was  not  made  applicable  to  discharges  or 
releases  earlier  than  1957. 

Tlie  proposed  bill  would  achieve  a  de- 
sirable uniformity  of  treatment  which  would 
eliminate  the  rather  arbitrary  distinction 
based  on  when  the  discharge  occurred.  More- 
over, we  do  not  anticipate  that  serious  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  would  be  encountered 
if  this  bill  is  enact^?d.  even  though  it  will 
Involve  a  few  cases  of  persons  discharged 
from  service  many  years  ago. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
depend  primarily  on  the  number  of  Individ- 
uals who.  prior  to  January  1,  1957.  suffered 
injury,  disease,  or  death  during  the  period 
from  time  of  notice  of  discharge  to  midnight 
of  the  date  of  such  discharge  or  release,  or 
until  the  termination  of  the  period  of  nec- 
essary travel  time  If  later.  We  are  unable  to 
estimate  the  number  of  such  Individuals 
who  would  thereby  become  eligible  for  vet- 
erans' benefits.  The  number  affect-ed.  how- 
ever, would  not  be  large  and  accordingly  the 
cost  would  be  relatively  small.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  under  this  proposal  no  mone- 
tary benefits  would  accrue  under  the  amend- 
meiu  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 


We  are  advic.ed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et that  there  would  be  no  objection  from  the 
staiuipoint  of  the  administration's  program 
to  the  presentation  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress 
Sincerely. 

J  S  Gleason.  Jr.. 

Admtnistrator. 


TR.'>iNSPORTATION  OF  REMAINS  OF 
VETERANS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  pioceed  to  the  con- 
sideiation  of  Calendar  No.  462.  House 
bill  7148. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  bill 
<H.R.  7148'  to  equalize  the  provisions  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  transpoi'tation  of  the  remains  of  vet- 
erans who  die  in  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion facilities  to  the  place  of  burial  wa.s 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  >  No.  493  • 
is  as  follows: 

CE.NERAL   statement 

Tliis  bra  provides  that  if  a  veteran  dle.< 
at  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  In  any 
State.  Including  territories.  District  of  Col- 
umbia. Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  remains  may  be  trans- 
ported lo  the  place  of  burial  In  any  Stat-e 
or  the  Canal  Zk>ne. 

Present  atuhority  permits  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  transport  the  body  to  a 
place  of  burial  in  the  continental  United 
Slates  or  Hawaii  wlien  the  veteran  dies  in 
a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  located 
In  the  continental  United  States  or  Hawaii. 
Tlie  body,  however,  may  not  be  transported 
to  a  place  of  burial  which  Is  within  the 
Commonweal ih  of  Puerto  Rico  or  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  un- 
less death  occurs  in  a  VA  facility  located  in 
the  common  wealth,  territory,  or  possession 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  86-624. 
the  Hawaii  Omnibus  Act.  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  been  in  the  pKJsitlon  that 
if  a  veteran  dies  while  hospitalized  In  a 
facility  located  within  the  continental 
limits,  the  Ixxly  may  be  transported  to  Ha- 
waii as  an  example,  but  not  to  Puerto  Rico 
even  though  the  veteran  may  have  been 
transferred  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  the  United  States  from  Puerto  Rico  for 
treatment  purposes. 

Tlie  Veterans'  Administration,  which  re- 
quested this  legislation  in  a  formal  sub- 
mis.«iion  to  the  Congress,  believes  that  it  will 
not  involve  more  than  12  or  15  cases  in  any 
one  year  and  the  annual  cost  would  not 
exceed  $5,000. 

The  report  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
fc>Hows : 

May  11.  1961 
Hon.  Sam  Ravuurn. 

Speaker  of  the  Hou.'ie  of  Representatives. 
Wayhington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  .Spfaker:  There  is  enclosed  here- 
with a  draft  of  a  bill  to  equalize  the  pro- 
visions ol  title  38,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  transportation  of  the  remains 
of  veterans  who  die  In  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities  to  the  place  of  burial 

The  bill  would  amend  section  903(bi  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  This  subsection 
now  provides  that  when  a  veteran,  properly 
admitted  for  hospital  or  domiciliary  care, 
dies  In  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
in  the  continental  United  SUtes  or  In 
Hawaii  the  body  may  be  transported  to  the 
place  of  burial  in  the  continental  United 
States  or  Hawaii.  The  body  may  not  be 
transported  to  a  place  of  burial  which  is  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  in  a 
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terrttory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  contrary,  if  such  a  death  occurs  in 
Prierto  Rico  or  in  a  territory  or  possession, 
tlie  body  may  only  be  transported  to  the 
p'.ace  of  burial  when  such  is  within  Puerto 
Rico,  the  territory  or  the  possession;  i.e  ,  in 
whichever  death  occurs. 

Our  proposal  would  provide  that  if  a  vet- 
eran dies  in  a  Veterans'  Admiuistration  fa- 
cility in  any  "State,"  as  defined  generally 
for  purposes  of  title  38  (I.e.,  each  of  several 
States,  territories,  and  poese-sion.s  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  r.nd 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico),  or  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  remains  may  be  transported 
to  the  place  of  burial  in  any  State  (as  so 
defined)  or  the  Canal  Zone. 

From  1025  to  its  repeal  in  1933,  the  World 
War  Veterans  Act,  1924,  provided  for  trans- 
portation to  the  place  of  burial  within  the 
continental  United  States,  its  territories,  or 
possessions  of  the  body  of  a  veteran  of  any 
war  who  died  away  from  home  and  at  a 
place  to  which  he  had  been  ordered  for  the 
purpcjse  of  receiving  medical,  surgical,  or 
hospital  care.  Under  the  Veterans  Regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  the  Economy  Act 
(Public  Law  2,  73d  Cong.K  transportation 
was  permitted  only  to  the  place  of  residence. 
The  nearest  national  cemetery,  or  any  other 
place  requested  by  the  next  of  kin  if  the 
expense  In  respect  thereof  would  not  be 
greater  than  to  the  place  of  residence.  No 
authority  was  contained  under  the  Veterans 
Regulations  for  the  transportation  of  the 
body  outside  the  continental  United  Suites. 

The  policy  established  in  1933  has  been 
liberalized  on  three  subsequent  occasions. 
The  most  recent  amendment  was  made  by 
the  Hawull  Omnibus  Act  (Public  Law  86- 
624)  to  authorize  the  remains  of  veterans 
who  die  In  Veterans"  Administration  facili- 
ties to  be  transported  to  and  from  Hawaii 
on  the  same  basis  as  Is  permitted  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  other  50  States. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Hawaii  Omni- 
bus Act  we  have  the  rather  incongruous 
sitiiatlon  that  if  a  veteran  dies  while  hos- 
pitalized in  one  of  our  facilities  anywhere 
in  the  continental  United  States  we  may 
transport  the  body  to  Hawaii,  but  not  to 
Puerto  Rico — even  though  the  veteran  may 
have  been  transferred  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  United  States  from 
Puerto  Rico  for  treatment  purposes.  We  see 
no  logical  reason  for  continuing  this  un- 
equal treatment. 

We  are  unable  to  estimate  the  cost  of  this 
legislation  with  any  exactness  but  we  believe 
that  it  is  unlikely  to  be  more  than  12  or 
15  affected  cases  in  any  one  year  and  that 
consequently  the  annual  cost  would  not 
exceed  $5,000. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  to  the  presentation  of  this  report 
to  the  conrunlttee. 
Sincerely, 


Deputy  Administrator 
(For  and  In  the  absence  of 
J.  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  Administrator) . 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE 
VI  OP  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACT,  1936 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  measure  on  the  calendar.  Calendar 
No.  463,  is  Senate  bill  1690,  to  amend 
title  VI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  in  order  to  increase 
certain  limitations  in  p>ayments  on  ac- 
count of  operating-differential  subsidy 
under  such  title.     That  measure  will  not 


be  brou.^ht  up  today;  but  I  wish  to  serve 
notice  on  the  Senate  that  it  may  well  be 
brought  up  next  week. 


MELVIN  H.  BAKER  AND  FRANCES  V. 
BAKER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  464,  House 
bill  4206. 

The  motion  was  ap;reed  to:  and  the 
bill  (H.R.  4206 1  for  the  relief  of  Melvin 
H.  Baker  and  Frances  V.  Baker  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  lime,  and  pa.-,-ed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  495j 
Is  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Tlie  purpo5e  of  the  propo.'^ed  legislation 
is  to  pay  $12.76004  to  Melvin  H  Baker  and 
Frances  "v.  B;->kt-r  cf  Buff.ilo.  N  V  ,  In  full 
settlement  cf  their  claim.s  agaliist  the  Unitf  d 
States  based  on  an  overpayment  of  tlieir 
Income  tax  for  the  year  as  th"  result  of  the 
erroneous  inclu.sion  of  a  dividend  paid  in 
1954  In  the  1953  Ir.onie  tax  return. 

ETATEMFNT 

The  facts  and  clrcumst.\nces  surroundir.f; 
this  claim  and  the  recommeudut.ions  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Hoii.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives tiiereon  are  cont.uned  in  liouse 
Report  No.  117.  as  follows: 

"On  March  16.  1954.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker 
filed  their  joint  income  tax  return  for  the 
calendar  year  1953.  As  has  been  noted  in 
the  Treasury  Deparmient  report  to  tills  com- 
mittee on  the  bill,  thnt  return  rep'Tted  as 
Income  a  dividend  which  was  not  actually 
received  during  that  calendar  year.  ThLs 
was  a  dividend  of  the  National  Gypsum  Co. 
which  was  declared  on  October  27.  1953, 
which  was  to  be  payable  to  those  stockhold- 
ers who  were  record  owners  ci  stcx:k  on  De- 
cember 14.  1963.  However,  the  dividend  wxs 
payable  on  January  4,  1954,  and  therefore 
the  amount  pMiid  was  not  available  in  1953 
As  an  actual  fact,  it  was  not  received  by  the 
taxpayers  until  January  of  1954.  Therefore 
the  inclusion  of  the  amount  of  the  dividend 
in  the  1953  return  was  clearly  erroneou.= 
This  error  was  not  di.'covered  until  1958 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  were  considering 
some  estate  and  gift  tax  matters. 

"The  dividend  of  H5.293.60  was  also  cor- 
rectly Included  in  the  return  for  1954  as 
taxable  income.  The  erroneouj  inclusion  of 
the  same  amount  in  the  1953  return  resulted 
in  an  overpayment  of  Federal  income  taxes 
for  that  year  of  $12,760.04.  and  this  Is  the 
amount  which  Is  stated  in  KH.  1593. 

"This  committee  has  carefully  considered 
the  question  of  relief  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  has  concluded  that  this  is  a 
proper  ctise  for  legislative  relief.  It  Is  unfair 
for  these  taxpayers  to  have  to  pay  ta.xes  on 
the  sam«'  Income  twice.  While  the  Treasvu^ 
Department  questions  relief  because  of  the 
general  situation  regarding  limitations  pe- 
riods, it  does  not  appear  from  the  report  of 
that  Department  that  there  Is  any  question 
concerning  the  reporting  of  the  Income  or 
the  amount  paid.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  retention  of  this  overp'.ivment  could  be 
Justified  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  a 
claim  was  not  filed  within  the  p>eriod  re- 
ferred to  In  the  Treasury  report.  In  fact 
that  report  stales  "If  a  timely  claim  had 
been  filed,  the  taxpayers  w{.uld  have  been 
entitled  to  the  amount  stated  in  the  bin  " 
Accordingly  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  bill  be   considered  favorably. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  conclusion - 
reached  by  the  House  and  It  is.  theref^ire. 
recommended  that  HR.  4206  be  fav. irably 
C',:-.-idered. 


Attached  hereto  and  made  a  p^rt  hereof  is 
tlie  report  of  the  Secretary  ci  the  Treasury 
to  the  Co.ngre.'-s  on  tlie  proposed  IcElslatiou, 

Oftice  of  the  Seceetart 

or  THE  Treasury, 

Washington,  Muy  27, 19^9. 
Hon.  Ev  \NiF.i,  Chuxire, 
Ch-airviuri,  Camintttee  on  tin:  Judiciary, 
J-ioasr  of  RepreicnliUives, 
W,i>/iiW(7tofi,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cii.mhm.vn:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  Jaxiuary  19,  1959, 
for  this  Dep.u'mcnls  views  on  H.R.  1593 
(8tilh  Cong.,  1  I  sesE  ),  entitled  "A  bill  lor 
the  relief  uf  M'ivai  H.  B..ker  and  Fiances  V. 
B.ilver-' 

HR.  1593  would  direct  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  sura  of  $12,760.04  to 
:.;.  !vin  H.  B.ikrr  and  Frmces  V.  Baker,  of 
Buffalo.  N.Y.,  in  full  settlement  uf  uU  claims 
agamtt  the  United  St^ites.  The  bill  recites 
that  such  sum  represents  overp.iyment  in 
income  Ujc  fur  tlie  ye:u:  1953  as  a  result  of 
the  inclusion  of  a  dividend  from  National 
Gypsum  Co.  declared  on  Octubcr  27,  1953, 
but  not  payable  until  January  4,  1954. 

The  records  of  the  Intern.i!  Revciiue  Serv- 
ice dLsclose  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  filed  a 
Joint  ii'.cuuic-tax  return  fur  the  calendar 
year  1953  on  March  16,  1954,  with  the  (..ir^re 
of  the  district  director,  Bufful),  N.Y.  On 
this  return  there  was  reported  as  Income  a 
daidend  which  was  net  actually  received. 

The  3-year  period  of  limitations  for  filing 
a  claim  for  refund  of  income  tax  paid  with 
the  return  fur  1953  expired  on  March  16,  1957. 
The  taxpayers  did  not  file  a  claim  for  re- 
fund within  the  prescribed  period.  If  a 
timely  claim  had  been  filed,  the  taxpayers 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  amount 
fctated  in  the  bUl. 

The  Department  is  not  aware  of  any  rea- 
son JusUfying  the  failure  of  the  taxpayers 
to  file  a  claim  for  refund  within  the  3-year 
period  prescribed  by  law.  It  would  appear 
that  it  is  a  matter  peculiarly  within  a  tax- 
payer's own  knowledge  a.s  to  whether  he  has 
or  has  not  receued  a  dividend  In  a  particu- 
lar  year. 

Congress  has  determined  It  to  be  a  sound 
policy  to  include  in  the  revenue  system  a 
statute  of  limitations  which,  after  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  bars  taxpayers  from  ob- 
taining refunds  of  tax  overpayments  and  bars 
the  Government  from  collecting  additional 
t.ixes.  Such  a  provision  is  essential  in  order 
t.i  achieve  finality  in  tax  administration.  In 
the  ahsenre  uf  special  circumstances,  which 
do  not  appear  here,  granting  special  relief 
wo'ild  discriminate  against  other  taxpayers 
simil.Tly  situated  and  would  constitute  an 
undesirable  precedent. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Tre;is\iry  De- 
p  irtment  is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
HR.  1593. 

The  Biireau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Trciisury  Department  that  there  is  no  objec- 
t;   ii  iJ)  the  iire.sentatlon  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Davtd  A.  LuroSAT, 
A.itistant  to  the  Secretary. 


STATUS   OP   NAVAL   RESERVE 

OFFICERS'   TRAINING   CORPS 

GRADUATES 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.^idc ration  of  Calendar  No.  465.  Ilou-se 
bill  4349 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  iH.R.  4349)  to  place  Naval  Reserve 
Officeis'  Training  Corps  graduates  in  a 
status  comparable  with  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  graduates  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
tliird  time,  and  passed. 
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The  excerpt  fiom  the  report  *No. 
406'   is  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  U)  place  the 
Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Traiumg  Corps  (Reg- 
ular) graduates  in  a  status  comparable  ic 
that  of  US  Naval  Academy  graduates,  with 
respect  to  the  form  of  the  Regular  commis- 
slo:;  received  by  members  of  this  corps. 

DISCUSSION    OF    THE    BILL 

This  bill  relates  to  the  form  of  the  Regul.ir 
commission  received  by  the  Regular  Naval 
Re.'-erve  Officers"  Training  Corps  graduates 
rhis  legislation  neither  liicrea.ses,  decreases. 
nor  otherwise  affects  the  period  of  obligated 
service   for   these   graduates 

These  Regular  graduates  are  tho.se  v. ho  are 
appointed  as  midshipmen  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve upon  entering  the  NROTC  as  a  fresh- 
man In  ccjllege,  and  who  (obligate  theni.'^elves 
to  accept  up<jn  graduation  an  appointment  in 
tlie  Regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corijs.  These 
individuals  should  not  be  conftised  with  the 
NROTC  (contract!  students  who  agree  only 
to  .';er\e  In  the  Reserve  after  graduation.  The 
bill  does  not  apply  in  any  way  to  this  latter 
group 

Under  pre.sent  law.  tlic  Regular  graduates 
obligate  themselves  ui><in  entry  as  a  Iresh- 
man  Vj  serve  on  duty  a  minimum  of  3  years 
as  a  Regular  officer  following  graduation 
This  period  was  incre.ised  administratively 
to  4  years  several  years  ago  for  the  new  en- 
tering cla.<^ses. 

Under  existing  law.  these  graduates  before 
they  have  completed  3U  months  of  active 
service,  must  make  application  for  retention 
In  active  service  as  a  Regular  officer  in  the 
event  that  they  decide  to  make  a  career  in 
The  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  If  they  fail  to 
make  application,  their  Regular  comml.«;sion 
is  terminated  at  the  end  of  their  36  montii.= 
o!  service  and  they  serve  their  remaining 
obligation  as  a  member  of  tlie  Reserve  In 
elTect,  therefore,  under  existing  law  they 
must  request  to  stay  in  as  a  Regular  officer 
m  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps 

The  bill  repeals  existing  [jrovislons  of  law 
relating  to  the  requirement  for  application 
to  remain  on  active  duty  as  a  Regular  officer. 
As  a  result  of  this  bill,  tliese  officers  will  have 
to  m.:'ke  application  in  order  to  get  out  of 
the  service  at  the  expiration  of  their  obli- 
gated tour.  As  noted  a'xive  under  existing 
provisions  an  office-  in  this  category  must 
apply  if  he  wishes  to  remain  m  the  active 
service  as  a  Regula;-  officer.  The  5)rocedure 
provided  in  this  bill  is  the  same  as  that  now 
applicable   to   the    ir.S.   Naval    Academy. 

Both  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  urgently 
need  a  greater  portion  of  the  NROTC  grad- 
uates to  undertake  a  permanent  career  as  a 
Regular  officer.  The  Navy  highly  recommend.'^ 
this  bill  as  assistliif  in  this  matter,  since  it 
lepeals  one  of  the  distinctions  in  the  form 
oi  the  Regular  conuni.^-.'.ions  now  awarded  to 
this  group  as  compared  to  the  comnii.ssion 
received  by  the  graduates  of  the  U  S  Naval 
Academy. 

COST 

The  Dep.^rtment  of  Defense  advised  that 
this   legislation   has    no  cost    implications. 


PERMANENT  INDEFINITE  APPRO- 
PRIATION TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT AND  DISABILITY  FUND 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
considei'ation  of  Calendar  No.  466.  Sen- 
ate bill  739. 

The  motion  wf  s  aareed  to:  and  the 
Senate  pi-oceedec  to  con.<;ider  the  bill 
(S.  739)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tii-ement  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  the   method   of   computing    interest 


earnings  of  special  Treasury  issue.'-  held 
by  the  civil  sei-vice  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund,  to  piovide  for  permanent 
indefinite  appropriation  to  said  fund, 
and  for  other  purpKJses,  which  had  been 
rcix)rled  from  the  Committet  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  3.  after  the  word 
•  That'  ,  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
■  >n''  :  on  page  2.  line  9.  after  the  word 
of.  10  .strike  out  •'three"  and  inseit 
■four",  and.  after  line  19,  to  strike  out: 

(bi  Subjection  ici  of  said  .'ection  17  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(CI  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
fund,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otlierwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1  next  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  amendatory  paragraph, 
and  lor  c;!ch  fiscal  year  thereafter,  :^uch 
amount  as  may  be  required  to  prevent  N^e 
estimated  balance  in  the  fund  at  the  fnd 
of  any  surh  fiscal  year  from  being  less  than 
the  fstlmnied  total  of  lump  sum  credits  and 
voluntary  rontribution  accounts  of  present 
and  former  employees  or  Members,  minus 
the  estimated  total  of  annuity  pa:.ment6 
made  to  such  employees  or  Members  or  to 
thf^  survivors  of  such  employees  or  Members, 
and  chiirgeable  t^i  such  credits  and  ac- 
count.«  '• 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read  : 

Be  U  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  //oiis.'  of 
RrprcfcntatU-cfi  of  the  Viiitcd  State<:  of 
Amrrua  I'J  Congress  assembled.  Thet  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  17  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended.  7  3  Stat 
759  (5  use.  22671.  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

•  (di  The  purposes  for  which  obligations 
of  the  United  States  may  be  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended, 
are  hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  is- 
sui'.nce  at  par  ol  public-debt  obligations  for 
purchase  by  the  fund.  Such  obligations 
issued  lor  purcha.se  by  the  fund  shall  have 
maturities  fixed  with  due  regard  lor  the 
needs  of  the  fund  and  bear  intere.'it  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  market  yield  com- 
puted as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month 
next  preceding  the  date  of  such  issue,  borne 
by  all  marketable  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
p..rt  of  the  public  debt  that  are  not  due  or 
callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
month,  except  that  where  such  average  mar- 
ket yield  is  not  a  mtiltiple  of  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  interest  on  such 
obligations  shall  be  the  multiple  cf  one- 
elghtii  of  1  per  centum  nearest  sucli  aver- 
age market  yield  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  purchase  other  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States,  or  ob- 
ligations guaranteed  as  to  both  principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  States,  on  origi- 
nal issue  or  at  the  market  price  only  if  he 
determines  that  such  purchases  are  in  the 
public  interest." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  with  re.spect  to 
the  method  of  computing  interest  earn- 
inns  of  special  Treasury  issues  held  by 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity fund." 

Tlie  excerpt  from  the  report  '  No.  497  ■ 
is  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purptjse  of  this  measure  is  to  pro\ide 
a  method  for  fixing  a  fair  and  equitable  rate 


of  interest  on  money  borrowed  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund. 

BACKCROrNT) 

Retirement  and  disability  fund 
The  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  was  created  by  the  original  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  22,  1920.  Deductions 
from  employees'  salaries  (including  Members 
of  Congress) ,  matching  amounts  contributed 
by  tlie  Government,  appropriations  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Government,  interest 
earned  on  fund  investments,  and  donations, 
gift.s.  and  legacies  made  for  the  benefit  of 
civil  service  employees  are  credited  to  the 
ivmd. 

The  fund  is  a  separate  entity  within  ;he 
total  financial  structure  of  the  Government 
and  reflects  the  fiscal  posture  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  The  Retirement 
Act  requires  that  any  balance  in  the  fund 
not  needed  for  current  payments  of  benefits 
or  refunds  shall  be  invested  in  Government 
bonds. 

Currently,  slightly  In  excess  of  |10  billion 
of  the  fund  is  invested  in  Government 
bonds. 

Interest  rates 

(1)  1920  to  1954:  During  this  34-year  pe- 
riod, the  interest  was  fixed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  a  con- 
stant rate  of  4  percent  on  all  but  a  relatively 
sm-ill  amount  in  the  fund  representing  vol- 
untary contributions  by  employees,  which 
wa.s  invented  at  a  fixed  rate  of  3  percent 

(21  1954  to  1956:  Effective  July  1.  1954 
the  Secretary  uf  the  Treasury,  pursuant  to 
his  authority  under  the  Retirement  Act 
reduced  the  rate  of  interest  to  3  percent 

(3  I  1056  to  present:  Public  Law  854.  fa4th 
Congress,  amended  the  Retirement  Act  at  the 
request  of  the  administration  to  provide 
that  the  rate  of  interest  be  equai  to  tlie 
average  coupon  rate  i  rounded  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  percent)  borne  by  all  mar- 
ketable Interest -bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt  that  are  not  due  or  callable  until  after 
the  expiration  of  5  years  from  the  date  of 
original  i.ssue  Initially,  the  rate  of  interest 
under  this  formula  amounted  to  2'^  percent 
Currently   the  rate  is  2'g  percent. 

COMMENT 

The  administration  and  the  committee 
agree  that  the  present  law  which  measures 
the  interest  rate  on  the  basis  of  borrowing 
costs  In  past  years  is  Improper  and  should  be 
replaced  by  a  formula  which  takes  into 
account  what  the  Government  is  required  to 
pay  currently  in  the  open  market  for  its  new 
borrowings  Under  such  a  formula  the  re- 
tirement fund  would  be  neither  subsidized 
nor  penalized,  and  tlie  U.S.  Treasury  would 
neither  be  gi\en  a  bargain  nor  forced  to  pay 
a  premium  The  present  coupon  rate  for- 
mula currently  provides  a  rate  of  2'a  percent 
on  retirement  funds  newly  invested.  The 
market  yields  formula  would  provide  a  rate 
of  some  3';  percent  on  newly  invested  funds 

Under  the  bill,  the  new  formula  would 
apply  only  to  future  investments  Sjjecial 
issues  presently  held  by  the  fund  would  be 
allowed  to  mature  gradually  over  a  15-year 
period  Thus,  the  fund  would  benefit  to  the 
extent  of  some  $6  million  additional  Interest 
the  first  year  and  a  cumulative  like  amount 
in  each  succeeding  year  over  a  span  of  15 
years,  at  which  time  the  total  increase  in 
interest  would  amount  to  between  $90  and 
$100  million  a  year. 

PL'BLIC   HEARINGS 

A  public  hearing  on  this  measure  was  held 
May  12.  1961  Representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  many  employee  organizations 
testified  in  support  of  this  measure.  No  ad- 
verse te.'-timony  was  received  from  any 
source. 
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AGENCY    VIEWS 

Following  aie  letters  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  tte  Civil  Service  Commls- 
s.i  n  supporting  enactment  of  this  measure: 

U.S.  Civii  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  DC.  January  17,  1961. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  S^nate  Report  No. 
1656.  85th  Congress,  2d  session  (covering  H.R. 
11574,  independent  offices  appropriation  bill, 
1959),  requested  that  the  Commission,  In 
ronjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  on  the 
basis  of  new  quinquennial  valuation  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  by  the  Board 
of  Actuaries,  submit  recommendations  for 
keeping  the  retirement  fund  current  and 
providing  for  the  Government's  futvire 
liabilities  on  a  sound  basis. 

In  response  to  this  request,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  November  19,  1959,  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
their  Joint  report  and  recommendation  on 
financing  the  retirement  system.  Copies  of 
this  report  are  attached.  Separate  report  on 
the  subject  was  submitted  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  1961  budget  message  presented 
January  18.  19C0,  the  Preoldent  proposed 
enactment  of  the  Joint  Commission-Budget 
Bureau  recommendations  on  a  long-range 
policy  of  financing  the  retirement  fund. 
Two  items  in  the  Joint  report  are  of  special 
concern  to  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  recommends  a  change 
in  that  part  of  the  law  prescribing  the 
method  for  determining  Interest  rate  on  in- 
vestments of  the  civil  service  retiremei  t  and 
disability  fund.  The  Retirement  Act  now 
provides  for  investment  of  the  fund  in 
special  Issues  which  bear  interest  based  on 
the  average  rate  borne  by  all  Treasury 
marketable  interest-bearing  bonds  with  ma- 
turities of  5  yeairs  or  more  from  the  date  of 
issue.  This  formula,  based  on  coupon  rates, 
presently  gives  the  fund  an  Interest  rate 
lower  than  that  paid  by  the  Treasury  on 
current  borrowing  for  equivalent  periods 
from  other  sources.  Section  17(d)  of  the  act 
should  be  amended  to  authorize  payment  of 
interest  at  a  ra;;e  equal  to  market  yields  of 
issues  not  due  or  callable  until  after  the 
expiration  of  3  years.  If  such  a  new  stand- 
ard wert  established,  the  Treasury  Depai-t- 
ment  would  reinvest  the  fund  at  the  new 
rate  as  its  present  holdings  mature.  Thus, 
conversion  of  the  Investments  to  the  new 
basis  would  take  a  number  of  years,  pro- 
ducing a  gradual  Increase  in  the  rate  of  earn- 
ings towurd  an  ultimate  level  of  4  percent  or 
thereabouts,  if  present  money  market  condi- 
tions prevail  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  Commission  firmly  believes  that  em- 
ployee contributions  to  the  system  should 
be  maintained  in  the  fund  on  a  fully  funded 
basis.  As  to  the  Government's  liability,  we 
also  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide 
a  clear  and  definite  legislative  indication 
that  the  benefits  pronused  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  are  underwritten  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 
This  could  be  done  by  making  provL^ion  for 
autc«natic  appropriations  to  the  retirement 
fund  to  supplement  agency  contributions 
when  necess.uy  to  assure  that  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  system  can  be  paid  without 
reducing  the  balance  in  the  fund  below  the 
total  to  the  credit  of  employees.  Adoption 
of  this  recommendation  will  aosvire  that  the 
employees"  contributions  are  at  all  times 
protected  and  that  financial  means  will  be 
available  when  needed  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  benefit  payments.  This  ap- 
proach would  assure  that  the  fund  would  not 
decline  below  the  amount  to  the  credit  of 
the  employees,  which  is  estimated  to  level 
off  at  around  $9  5  billion.  'While  authoriza- 
tion  of    a   permanent    appropriation    woiLltl 


be  an  excepition  to  the  desirable  policy  of 
annual  appropriations  which  are  reviewed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees,  we  be- 
lieve this  exception  is  Justified  as  a  means 
of  preservinf;  the  equity  in  the  fund  which 
employees  build  up  through  required  or 
voluntary  contributions.  ^ 

Draft  of  bill  to  cover  these  items  Is  at- 
tached. The  Commission  strongly  recom- 
mends that  this  legislation  be  introduced 
and  enacted  Into  law. 

The  Burei'ii  of  the  Budge;  advised  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  19(1,  that  it  contuiues  to  support 
tills  legislative  propo.'^al  as  its  enactnient 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  prugi'am  of  the 
President. 

By  direction  of  the   Commission: 
Sincerely  yuurs. 

Roger  W.  Jones, 

Chairman. 


U.S.  TiviL  Service  Commis.sion. 
Vt(  ahington,  D.C  ,  March  27, 1961. 
Hun.  Olln  El.  Johnston, 

Chaiitnan,    Committee    Ofi    Post    Office    and 
Civil  Scriicc,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadiman:  On  January  17.  1961. 
Roger  'W.  JC'Ues,  Chalrmiin  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commisjion  at  that  time,  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  am«nd  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  as  ame:ided.  with  rei'^pect  t)  the  method 
of  computing  intere.^^t  earninrs  of  special 
Treasury  is;ues  held  by  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement aiid  disability  fund,  to  pro.  ide  for 
permanent  Indefinite  appropriation  to  said 
fund,  and  fur  other  purposes. 

For  your  convenience,  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posal is  attached. 

A  bill.  S.  739.  to  carry  out  tl.e  proposed 
legislation  ^^as  introdticed  bv  vou  on  January 
31.  1961. 

Recently,  the  Commission  has  reviewed 
this  proposal  and  continues  to  recommend 
strongly  thrt  the  legislation  be  enacted  into 
law. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  thi^re  would  be  no  obJe<  tlon  to  the 
Commission's  continued  supp'^-rt  of  the  pro- 
posed legislitlon. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Since -ely  yours, 

John  W    M.^rY.  Jr  . 

Charrman. 


MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  352,  Senate 
biU  1154,  so  that  the  biU  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  as  the  pending 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agiceinfj  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  fi'om  Montana. 

The  mo  Lion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  1154)  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement and  strengthening  of  tlie  in- 
ternational relations  of  tlie  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoplps  of  tho 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 


SCHOOL  BAND  TO  TOUR  EUROPE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Prrsident.  T  hold 
in  my  hand  an  article  that  gives  me  a 
great  sen.'^e  of  pride  in  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans. Seventy-five  young  musicians,  ac- 
companied by  their  director,  his  assist- 
ants, ar.d  chaperons,  are  giving  of  their 


time,  talent,  and  funds  to  extend  the 
hand  of  f:'icndship  throughout  Europe 
and  are  representing  America,  through 
th?  endorsement  of  the  people-to-people 
program.  No  Federal  assistance  to  un- 
derwrite expenses  was  accepted.  This 
is  a  project  sponsored  by  individuals 
and  inivate  concerns  who  are  interested 
m  the  exchange  of  ideas  with  the  peo- 
ples of  countries  acro.ss  the  seas. 

I  am  confident,  of  course,  that  this 
project  will  gcnciate  a  great  reservoir  of 
good  will.  I  am  quite  liappy  to  know, 
among  other  things,  that  some  21  of  the 
young  mu.sicians  will  be  from  the  State 
of  Illinois.  That  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  musical  talent  being  developed  in 
our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
punted  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"School  Band  To  Toiu:  Eurojie,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Repubhcan-Times. 
of  Ottawa,  111.,  on  Monday,  Jime  26,  1961. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

School   Ba.nd   To   Tors  Europe 
Bloomincton.  III.-  .\  project  10  years  in 
the  making — the  School  Band  of  America — 
moved  toward  Us  goal  today,  a  4-week  tour 
I'f  Western  Europe. 

The  51  b  lys  and  24  girls  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  21  that  form  the  band  began  as- 
senibiing  in  New  'York  City  for  a  plane  trip 
to  London  Tuesday.  Tlie  group  iJicludes  22 
Illinois  student  ni'aslcians. 

In  Europe  it  will  play  nine  coiicrrts,  start- 
ing July  2  in  London. 

Inter.spersing  ihe  concert  appearances  wUl 
be  tours  of  poi:iLs  of  Interest  in  England. 
HoU.ind.  Belgium.  Western  Germany.  Swit- 
zerland, and  France.  The  group  wiU  return 
July  24. 

.\:thf)nch  the  ;5chool  Band  of  America  is  on 
a  g'xxl  will  tour  during  which  its  75  membtr.s 
hope  to  exchange  Ideas  with  their  counter- 
parts In  Europe,  e.^ch  Is  paying  hia  or  her 
way  or  having  paid  by  a  spousoring  group  in 
this  country. 

Tii?  project  was  first  considered  In  1951  by 
Edward  T.  Harn.  coordinator  of  music  educa- 
tion for  the  BJoomiugtc  n  schools.  Ham  says 
he  mulled  over  the  Idea  until  1959,  when  he 
took  a  trip  to  E\irope  and  asked  music  teach- 
ers there  how  tliey  felt  about  a  tour  by  an 
American  student  bniid. 

Their  enthu.siiism.  he  said,  sent  him  ba<k 
determined  to  prorac'e  a  trip. 

Lm  October  19<K)  details  of  the  forthcoming 
t*jur  were  spelled  out  in  a  nationally  circu- 
lated musicians'  magazine  and  *:thJn  30 
d  lyp  II;i.rn  .said,  some  250  youthful  mtisiciaiis 
li.id  applied. 

Audition  centers  conducted  by  music 
teachers  were  set  up  in  Massachusett*,  Ohio, 
California,  and  in  Blonmin^ton.  Applicant.. 
who  could  not  attend  the  auditions  sub- 
mitted tape  recordings  and  character  rel.T- 
ences. 

From  the  250  applicants,  Harn  selected  the 
75. 

Horn  E:ild  he  obtained  endc/rsrinent  of 
PreFidert  John  F.  Kennedy's  Pcople-to-rro- 
ple  Mur-ic  Committee  but  turned  down  a 
propoEcd  Government  grant  of  $70,000  to 
aid  ihc  project. 

Each  band  meniber  paid  $75-5  to  cover 
cof  ts  of  the  4-week  trip. 

■Where  a  member  was  unable  to  pay  th" 
trip  cost,  a  iirnup  in  hi."-,  home  community 
underwrote  the  expenses. 

To  meet  the  cost  of  orchestrations,  In- 
struments and  other  equipment,  Harn  said 
he  called  on  old  friends  and  associates.  They 
spread  the  word,  he  said,  and  soon  manu- 
facturers and  musical  Instruments  and  mu- 
sic publishers  sv^ampcd  him  with  offcr.s. 
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One  firm  loaned  the  band  f"ur  $800  b;w^s 
liorns  and  eleven  t350  corneU;;  another  firm 
supplied  the  percus.sloii  instruments:  music 
.-ta:ids  came  from  a  thl:d  firm,  the  US.  Navy 
loaned  arrangement.^  of  i  he  national  anthems 
of  Ci.untries  the  band  will  visit,  a  publishing 
company  gave  Harn  some  dance  band  nr- 
raneements 

Via  ch.'irtered  flight  the  band.  Harn.  3 
aFstRtant  directors  and  13  chaperons  fly  to 
EneUmd  to  begin  3  c;iys  of  rehearsals  at 
Ram.'-gate.  The  band  ilays  its  firM  concert 
July  2  at  Victoria  Eml  ankmrnl  CJardens  in 
London,  its  second  the  lext  day  .nt  Siiatford- 
on-Avon. 

Harn  has  triuts'bt  music  in  Illinois  schofils 
for  18  years.  He  recelvi»d  his  master's  degree 
from  Southern  Illlnoi:;  UnivertHv  at  Car- 
bondale. 

IllinoLs  musicians  in  ihe  band  In-i-lnde 

Mary  Finiilpan.  Crvstal  Lake;  Barbara 
Stumm.  Bloominpton  Panieln  Backus,  Har- 
vard: David  Oer.-'hcn.son,  Fairfield.  Edward 
Zentera,  Glenwood;  Jaik  .Mien  Cliampalgn; 
Albert  ('amine,  Bloom'ngton:  Rita  Mentzer. 
Normal;  Nancy  Hamp'on,  Cilenwoixl:  John 
L.nndefeld,  Western  J-priiigs:  (iuy  Parks, 
Batavla,  and  Tom  Reevf  s   BelMdere. 

Also  William  Epper-;«n.  Ceiitralia:  Kent 
Gummernian.  Blrviinii  gton  Ste\e  Retten- 
mnyer.  Canton:  -Neal  Tidwell.  Centralla: 
Kafhletn  Farr.  Canton:  Linda  Sweetln. 
Bloomington;  Arthur  Eiff  Bloomlngton: 
Ji.hn  Barr  Lisle:  Jai  alee  PYancls.  Gibson 
City,  and  Robert  Armoiir.  Belvldere. 


I.EGISLATIVK  PROGRAM 

Mi  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President. 'Will  the 
miijonty  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  minority  lender. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  in 
accordance.  I  behe\e.  with  assurances 
given  by  the  niajoiily  leader,  no  record 
votes  will  be  taken  today  on  the  cul- 
tural and  education\l  exchanae  bill  or 
on  any  of  the  amendments  which  may 
be  .submitted  to  it. 

My  undcrstandii-ig  is  tl^at  there  are 
some  10  amendmeni^  to  be  offered.  I 
am  further  infonned  that  perhaps  as 
many  as  six  rollcalU  will  be  requested. 

I  think  now  it  is  assured  that  there 
will  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  minorr.y  leader  that  Uiere 
will  be  no  yea-and-niiy  votes  today,  but  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  we  can 
have  .some  debate  on  S  1 154.  the  cultural 
exchange  bill,  so  that  we  can  be  pre- 
pared— again.  I  hope  on  a  time-allocated 
basi.s — to  proceed  tC'  the  conclu.?ion  of 
that  bill  on  Monday. 

It  is  further  anticipated  that  next 
week  we  shall  vei-y  l.kely  bring  up: 

Senate  bill  901.  th  ^  oceanography  bill. 

S.  2043.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission. 

S.  1459,  a  bill  to  amend  the  piovisions 
of  law  relating  to  longevity  step  in- 
creases for  postal  employees. 

S.  1488,  a  bill  to  amend  section  508  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  attorneys'  :;alaries. 

S.  1690.  a  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended. 

Then  one  bill  wh.eh  was  not  brought 
up  today  was  H.R.  6311.  an  act  to  amend 
paragraph  1798'cm2>  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  reduce  temporarily  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  cnjo:.'ed  by  returning  res- 
idents, and  for  other  purposes. 


It  was  felt,  in  view  of  the  nature  of 
this  particular  proposal,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  bring  it  up  next  week. 

That  will  be  the  schedule,  and  I  urge 
on  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
know  the  minority  leader  joins  me.  to  be 
prepared  to  be  on  the  floor  every  day 
from  Monday  next  until  we  adjourn 
sometime  in  the  summer — or  later,  in 
the  fall. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  a.sk  the 
majority  leader  another  question. 
So  that  we  may  make  some  si>ecific  prep- 
aration, would  it  be  the  majority  leader's 
intention,  after  action  on  the  pending 
bill,  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall 
resume  on  Monday,  to  consider  the  ocea- 
nography bill,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
also  quite  controversial? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  is  the  v  i.sh 
of  the  minority  leader,  we  will  be  de- 
li r.'h  ted  to  ci.)  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


NEW    YORK    TIMES    PRAISES 
KENNEDY  FARM  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
vkhen  the  New  York  Times  praises  ad- 
ministration farm  programs,  it  is  news. 
The  New  York  Times  has  viewed  the  Na- 
tion s  farm  problems  consistently  from 
the  sUindpoml  of  the  consumer  and 
especially  the  taxpayer. 

Thursday  moi-ning  the  New  Vork 
Times  carried  an  editorial  praising  the 
good  sense  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posed wheat,  and  feed  grain  bills. 

The  editorial  properly  contends  that 
farmers  must  pay  the  price  of  limiting 
production  if  they  are  to  enjoy  improved 
mcome. 

Mr.  President,  the  administrations 
farm  program  is  going  to  accomplish  the 
dual  purposes  of  reducing  the  heavy 
cost  of  the  farm  program  while  improv- 
ing depressed  farm  income.  What  has 
bern  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most 
serious  economic  problems  and  burdens 
in  America — overproduction  on  the 
farm — is  beginning  to  approach  at  least 
a  partial  solution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  New 
York  Times  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Recof.d  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Farm  Bill 

Wliiui  tlie  C  >n<;re.ss  killed  a  section  of  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  that  wuuld  have  increased 
the  powers  cjf  the  Secretary  uf  Agriculture. 
the  lawmakers  ajjpcared  to  be  rcbuklnp  t!ie 
Kennedy  administration.  But  when  it  in- 
cluded programs  for  wheat  and  feed  grains 
in  the  same  measure.  Congress  tacitly  con- 
ceded the  administration's  point  that  strict 
control  of  agricultural  production  is  sensible 
and  necessary. 

Much  of  the  farm  surplus  has  accumulated 
in  these  commtxlities.  Earlier  this  year.  Con- 
gress pa.'sed  an  emcrtrcncy  feed  grains  con- 
trol program  that  gave  growers  higher  price 
supixjrt  and  acreage  retirement  payments. 
But  it  imposed  upon  them  meaningful  re- 
.strlctions  designed  to  set  practical  limits  to 
the  abundance. 

Upon  this  model,  which  has  worked  well, 
are  based  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  pro- 
gnuns  m  the  omnibus  bill.  If  the  adminis- 
tration resists  the  temptation  to  lure  farm 
votes  with  sky-high  price  supports,  a  reduc- 


tion of  the  agricultural  surplus  should  be 
advaiued  substantially  by  these  {irijgrams. 
The  effect  on  taxpayers  and  consumers  is  not 
yet  entirely  clear;  but  this  approach  hard;> 
can  be  more  expensive  th:.n  commodity  stor- 
age and  it  should  increase  farm  income  and 
purchasing  power 

■What  the  Congress  predictably  refused  to 
grant  was  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Ap- 
riculture  to  initiate  other  commodity  con- 
trol programs  and  to  put  them  into  eflec' 
with  a  mir.'.mum  of  logrolling,  re\ isicn.  and 
dcmagogcry.  This  was  opjiosed  by  the  law- 
m.akers  tlicmFPlves.  and  also  by  processors. 
v.nreh'~iusrmen.  and  other  elements  that 
benf^flt   from   plentiful   supply. 

An  airicultur  .1  production  sciisibly 
planr.ed  to  meet  the  Nation's  requirements 
is  the  cornerstoi:e  of  sound  farm  policy. 


U.S  DISARM.^MENT  AGENCY  MER- 
ITS BROAD  SUPPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
vkeek  the  majority  whip,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey]  intro- 
duced the  administration  bill.  S.  2180.  to 
create  a  LT.S.  Disaraiament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security.  He  has 
kindly  consented  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  appreciate  tliis  very  much, 
because  I  want  to  make  my  support  for 
this  landmark  legislation  as  visible  as 
po.ssible.  It  is  my  belief  that  creation  of 
the  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  will  be 
an  important  step  toward  freeing  man- 
kind from  the  .scourge  of  war  and  msui  - 
ing  the  survival  of  the  world. 

We  and  our  allies  face  a  dual  chal- 
lenge: to  extend  freedom  and  to  main- 
tain peace.  In  order  to  achieve  these 
twin  goals,  we  liave  an  obligation  net 
only  to  be  strong,  but  also  to  strengthen 
the  mechanisms  of  peace. 

In  his  letter  accompanying  the  diaft 
bill.  President  Kennedy  wrote; 

Ttxl.^y,  ability  of  man  to  master  hl-s  en- 
vironment threatens  to  outpace  his  ability 
to  control  himself.  Tlae  world  is  more  and 
more  interdependent,  and  the  people  of  the 
earth  ccri  now  hx^k  beyond  this  planet  to  a 
new  age  of  discovery,  but  they  have  not  yet 
beer,  able  to  banish  the  primitive  threat  of 
uar  llie  Ingenuity  that  has  made  the 
weapons  ol  war  vastly  more  destructive 
should  be  applied  to  the  development  of  a 
system  of  control  of   these   weapons 

These  words  eloquently  remind  us  that 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  President,  then 
still  known  to  us  as  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts.  spoke  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  saying  : 

The  most  gaping  hole  in  American  foreign 
policy  today  Is  ovir  lack  of  a  concrete  plan 
for  disarmament. 

Phins  for  disarmament-  specific,  work.ible. 
acceptable  plans — must  be  formulated  wuii 
care,  with  precision  and.  above  all.  with 
thort  i:gh  research.  For  peace,  like  war,  has 
become  trr-mendcusly  complicated  and  tech- 
nological Ir  is  to  the  proper  and  effective 
solution  of  these  complex  technical  prob- 
lems of  disarmament  that  I  wish  to  direct 
my  attention  today 

A  new  Disarmament  Agency  will  nerd 
strong  leadership,  imaginative  thinking,  and 
a   national   priority  of  attention  and  fiinds. 

But  we  owe  it  to  ourselves — to  all  man- 
kind—to try  to  give  peace  more  than  our 
words  and  our  hopes.  "Give  me  a  fulcrum" 
Archimedes  Is  reported  to  have  said,  "and 
I  can  move  the  world."  Perhaps  this  new 
Agency  could  provide  our  Government  with 
such  a  fulcrum.  And  perhaps  then  we.  x<.x>. 
could  move  the  world  on  the  road  to  world 
peace. 
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The  President  has  redeemed  his  cam- 
paign pledge  by  submitting  legislation  to 
create  the  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency. 
It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  act  swiftly 
to  approve  this  carefully  drawn  blue- 
print, so  that  the  establishment  of  a 
functioning  Disarmament  Agency  at  the 
highest  levels  in  our  Government  can 
begin  without  delay. 

The  President  has  been  greatly  assist- 
ed in  the  drafting  of  this  bill  by  his 
Special  Adviser  on  Disarmament,  the 
Honorable  John  J.  McCloy.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy's  distinguished  record  of  public 
service  is  well  known.  It  was  he  who 
guided  postwar  Germany  along  the  first 
steps  toward  democracy  and  member- 
ship in  the  Western  alliance,  as  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany.  He  has 
now  earned  our  new  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations for  his  work  in  drafting 
this  bill. 

In  his  letter  to  the  President  accom- 
panying the  draft  bill,  dated  June  23, 
1961,  Mr.  McCloy  wrote: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  estab- 
lish an  agency  at  an  authoritative  level  in 
the  Government,  with  the  exceptionally 
broad  competence,  functions,  and  resotirces 
required  to  work  toward  the  objective  of  a 
peaceful  world  society  in  which  disarma- 
ment, except  for  the  forces  needed  to  apply 
international  sanctions,  is  the  accepted  con- 
dition of  international  life.  An  agency  of 
such  far-reaching  scope  shovild  be  able  to 
bring  its  point  of  view  and  recommendations 
promptly  to  the  highest  level  of  eovernment. 
The  agency  should  have  primary  responsi- 
bility within  the  Government  for  disarma- 
ment matters,  but  there  must  be  close 
cooperation  and  coordination  with  other  af- 
fected agencies,  particularly  the  Department 
of  State,  since  a  disarmament  program  must 
take  into  account  the  national  security;  for- 
eign policy:  the  relationships  of  this  country 
to  international  peacekeeping  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  United  Nations;  and  our  do- 
mestic, economic,  and  other   policies. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  heads  of  other  affected  agen- 
cies, and  I  agree  that  the  performance  of 
these  tasks  requires  the  establishment  of 
the  new  agency  which  would  be  created  by 
the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Clearly  Mr.  McCloy  is  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  step  we  should  take. 
He  recommends  that  the  new  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  That  puts  the  Agency  in  a 
somewhat  special  relationship  to  other 
parts  of  our  Government,  recognizing 
that  considerations  of  disarmament  and 
arms  control  are  so  important  that  they 
merit  the  President's  continuing  atten- 
tion, while  also  taking  account  of  the 
fact  that  any  steps  toward  disarmament 
must  be  carefully  dovetailed  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
McCloy  concludes  as  follows : 

I  must  stress  that  organization,  machin- 
ery, and  competent  people  alone  cannot 
guarantee  the  success  of  the  mission  of  our 
country  to  prevent  war,  curb  the  arms  race, 
and  create  lasting  conditions  of  peace.  But 
they  can  assure  that  the  best  effort  of  which 
we  are  capable  is  directed  toward  these  end.s. 

A  question  that  may  occur  to  a  great 
many  is  this:  Does  it  make  sense  to  talk 
about  disarmament  while  enacting  the 
record  defense  budgets  which  are  needed 
to  maintain  our  military  strength? 
Does  it  make  sense  to  create  a  new  Dis- 


armament Agency  just  as  we  move  into 
a  sharply  focused  crisis  over  Berlin? 

I  believe  it  does  make  sen.se,  becau.se 
it  expre.sses  to  all  mankind  the  funda- 
mental dedication  of  our  Nation  to  the 
search  for  peace.  The  creation  of  a  Dis- 
armament Agency  will  be  an  enduring 
symbol  of  that  conviction,  even  as  we  are 
forced  to  renew  and  increase  our  mili- 
tary strength  to  counter  the  Communist 
challenge. 

We  must  repair  the  roof  even  while 
it  i.s  raining.  In  the  pa.st  wc  have  not 
been  adequtitely  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  £ill  arms  control  opportuni- 
ties. The  ur  happy  fact  i.s  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  we  did  not  have  the 
data,  we  did  not  have  the  carefully 
worked  out  policies,  to  enable  u.s  to  move 
forward  as  constructively  and  rapidly  as 
possible  in  tne  Geneva  test  ban  negoti- 
ations. 

The  opportunity  for  fruitful  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva  may  now  have  passed. 
The  recent  Soviet  insistence  on  a  tri- 
partite contiol  commission,  with  a  built- 
in  Communist  veto  of  in.spection  pro- 
visions, makes  a  mockery  of  their  own 
professed  desire  for  disarmament. 

But  the  Communist  leaders  recognize 
the  unparalleled  dangers  of  nuclear  war 
and  the  frightening  con.-:equences  of  a 
further  unbridled  arms  race  extending 
on  without  end.  Therefore,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable 10  hope  that  they  will  again 
be  willing  to  negotiate  constructively  and 
seriously  for  the  ban  on  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  which  would  be  a  .sound 
first  step  toward  a  working,  enforceable 
system  of  ;irms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. 

If  and  when  their  attitude  changes, 
we  should  be  fully  prepared  to  negotiate 
acceptable  agreements.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  insure  such  preparatfsjn 
than  to  enact  the  bill,  S.  2180.  to  estab\^ 
lish  a  U.S  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peac  ^  and  Security,  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  articles  by 
Mr.  Marquis  Childs  outlining  the  many 
factors  which  bear  on  the  awesome  de- 
cision now  facing  the  President  with 
regard  to  I'esumption  of  nuclear  test- 
ing. Mr.  Cliilds  eloquently  describes  the 
many  comijeting  considerations  which 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From   the   Washington   Post.   July   4,    19611 

Fear  Is  the  Spur  on  Te.st  Decisio.n 

I  By  Marquis  Childs) 

So  profoundly  has  the  international  land- 
scape been  altered  by  recent  events  that 
neither  public  opinion  nor  the  political  cur- 
rents center. ng  on  the  issue  of  war  or  peace 
have  caught  up  with  the  rhane;?  The  old 
arguments,  the  old  slogans,  the  fears  ajid 
hopes  of  tlK'  recent  past,  have  almost  over- 
night been    jutdated. 

A  measur'  of  the  change  is  that  it  can 
now  be  said  wfth  virtual  certainty  that  the 
disarmamen:  talks  that  were  to  have  begun 
at  the  end  of  July  will  never  be  held.  The 
end  of  this  long  road  is  already  tacitly  ac- 
cepted  both   by  Washington  and   Moscow. 

Negotiation  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  is  con- 
tinuing in  a  semicomatose  state  at  Geneva 
only  because  neither  side  wants  to  take  the 


blame  fur  brtakniE;  off  tlie  talks  that  have 
continued  fur  more  than  two  and  a  half  years. 
How  much  longer  the  three  delegations- 
British,  American,  and  Soviet — will  sit 
around  the  conference  table  is  anyone's 
guess. 

All  this  might  have  been  foreseen  in  late 
March.  At  that  time  the  Kennedy  admin- 
i.-^tration.  liaving  got  agreement  with  the 
British  on  tiic  full  details  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  reopened  the  talks  that  had  been 
recessed  the  preMou-s  October.  Even  beiore 
the  formal  discushion  could  begin  the  Soviet 
delegate,  Semyon  Tsarapkin.  let  it  be  known 
that  Russi.i  wouki  in.'-ist  on  a  three-headed 
control  commission,  with  each  head  having  a 
separate  and  independent  voice— the  built-in 
veto. 

But  becau.'=.c  some  pr')gress  had  been  m.ide 
and  because  hopes  had  been  so  high  tliat 
nuclear  control  and  inspection  duly  ratllled 
In  a  treaty  waild  be  a  step  'oward  disarma- 
ment and  a  way  riul  of  the  nuclear  jungle. 
Britain  and  the  United  States  persisted 
President  Kennedy  had  said  in  the  campaign 
Uiot  year  that  he  intended  to  make  another 
determined  ellort  to  reach  an  agreement  In 
the  first  days  of  his  administratiim,  Willi 
some  encouragement  out  of  talks  held  in 
December  between  Soviet  and  American 
facienttsts  in  Moscow,  the  ultimate  problem 
seemed  to  be  one  of  persuading  the  Senate 
aiid  tlie  American  people  to  accept  a  treaty 
providing  for  mutual  inspection  tu  police  a 
test  ban. 

The  sole  i&sue  that  remains,  and  it  is  a 
mnnientous.  a  truly  awesome  issue  with  the 
most  far-reaching  and  frightening  con- 
sequences, is  if  and  when  the  United  Stales 
is  to  begin  testing  nuclear  weapKans.  Here. 
OS  with  the  flickering  Geneva  talks,  each  side 
is  reluctant  to  make  the  break,  knowing  how 
much  turns  In  world  opinion  on  where  the 
blame  is  placed  for  starting  a  new  roinid  uf 
nuclear  armaments. 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  said  that  if  the 
United  States  begins  new  tests  the  Soviet 
Union  will  follow  suit.  Some  officials  be- 
lieve Moscow  wants  to  prod  us  into  taking 
the  first  step  in  order  to  Justify,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  loud  propaganda  blast,  a 
Soviet  test  series  essential  to  bring  Soviei 
weapons  up  to  the  American  level. 

Six  weeks  ago  a  momentous  top-secret 
brletint;  was  held  in  the  President's  office 
N^ih  all  his  principal  advisers  present.  The 
case  for  and  against  testing  was  presented 
as  objectively  as  possible  by  Harold  Brown. 
director  of  advanced  research  for  the  De- 
l)artment  of  Defense. 

Brown's  pre.sent.ation  centered  on  two  po- 
tentials that  might  be  developed  with  fur- 
ther tests.  One  was  the  so-called  neutron 
bomb— hvdrogen  fusion  set  ofT  without  the 
tngt;er  of  an  au>mic  explosion,  which  kills 
all  life  without  causing  physical  destruction 
The  oilier,  even  more  deeply  shrouded  in 
secrecy,  was  the  neutron  flux  which,  If  it 
can  be  developed,  would  have  the  force  of 
an  anilmi.ssile  mis.sile.  causing  the  enemy  s 
projectiles  to  fall  inert  without  exploding 

The  25  or  30  men  in  the  room  listened 
lareely  in  silence  Occasionally  Gen  Curtis 
LeMay.  designated  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Forr-p  and  along  with  the  most  of  his 
.service  a  zealous  advocate  of  starting  new 
tests,  prodded  Brown  on  one  point  or  an- 
other In  the  end  the  President  Is  said  to 
have  concluded,  despite  the  wide  range  rii 
opinions  expressed  following  Brown's  pres- 
entation, that  the  decision  could  wait  for 
perhaps  as  long  as  a  year.  It  could  wait, 
that  is  to  say.  if  the  preparations  for  ulti- 
mately resuming  testing  were  pushed  in  the 
meaniime. 

Now  the  Pre.sident  has  named  a  special 
committee  of  scientists  to  pass  on  all  the 
evidence  and  in  particular  to  try  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  any  real  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Soviets  have  gone  ahead 
secretly  during  the  2' j -year  moratorium  to 
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develop  new  weapons  .systems  But  this  can 
at  best  be  a  delaying  tactic.  For  with  fear  as 
the  .spur,  the  pressures  will  gr^w  to  t.ike  the 
plunge. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  5.  19C1] 

How    ihe;  World  Looks  at  Testing 

(By  Marquis  Childs  i 

The  only  nuclear  tests  uibjecl  to  detection 
during  the  p.ist  2'2  ye.irs  were  those  set  off 
by  the  French  In  their  proving  gr  nmd  in  the 
Sahara.  Each  of  the  four  French  shots  was 
greeted  with  cries  of  anguished  Indignatlnn 
by  the  African  nations  to  the  south  of  the 
•Sahara. 

Any  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  these 
primlLive  tests  was  negligible.  Its  menace  to 
human  life,  elllier  present  or  future,  could 
hardly  be  subject  to  pioaf  Yet  the  very 
word  "falloui,"  has  taken  on  such  dire  and 
fearsome  connotations  that  it  sets  off  a  wave 
of  protest  and  that  is  particularly  true  in  the 
underdf.eloped  and  uncommitted  countrlc<: 

It  IS  a  reality  which  ci.nnot  be  ignored  by 
policymakers  in  the  West  even  though  weap- 
oneers tend  to  brush  it  aside  in  their  zeal  to 
get  on  with  the  job  of  perfecting  ever  newer 
wp.ipons  series. 

World  opinion  is  an  Important  factor  In 
weighing  all  the  elements  that  mu.st  go  into 
the  decisicn  on  whether  lo  resume  weapons 
tests.  The  Soviet  Unlor.  means.  If  ix^ssible, 
tx)  place  the  biaine  for  a  new  rouiiU  on  the 
United  States. 

A  longlirie  objective  of  Soviet  propag;ind.i 
has  bten  to  ideniily  the  United  St:\tes  with 
nuclear  armament  and  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  mass  death  That  w.-s  particularly 
true  before  the  Soviet  ar.sei:al  included  these 
weapons.  But  even  since  then  one  goal  is 
plainly  Uj  try  to  neutralize  tlie  massive  de- 
terrence of  the  West,  and  swing  the  balance 
back  to  manp  wcr  under  arms  in  which  the 
Communist  blue  far  exC'?eds  the  West. 

This  Is  difficult  to  combat  if  only  because 
the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  ever  to 
have  used  a  nuclear  weapon  Moreover,  the 
bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
were  used  against  Asians.  Propaganda  to 
one  side,  that  has  had  an  impact  among  peo- 
ples of  color  Impossible  to  exaggerate. 

Would  you  ha-,e  used  it  against  Genr.any 
i'  you  had  had  tliC  bomb  before  V  E  day? 
is  a  quesiior.  repeatedly  asked.  Was  not  the 
war  against  Japan  virtually  ended  when  you 
decided  to  try  out  the  weapon  into  which 
you  put  such  a  vast  expenditure  of  effort 
and  money''  Tliese  aie  doubts  and  fears 
deep'.y  rooted  in  Asian  minds. 

The  crew  of  the  Jaoanese  fishmg  boat, 
the  Lucky  Dragon,  suffering  from  radia- 
tion as  a  result  of  sailing  into  a  restricted 
test  area  following  one  of  the  Eniwetok  ex- 
plosions helped  to  dramatize  such  fears. 
Leftwing  and  anti-American  propagandists 
were  only  too  happy  to  makp  use  of  the 
incident.  In  the  Fret  ch  film.  "Hiroshima 
Mon  Amour."  newsreel  shots  taken  immedi- 
ately after  the  bomb  '^xploded  showed  the 
full  horror  to  theatergo.^rs  in  many  countries. 

The  conscience  of  the  world  Is  deeply 
troubled  A  new  round  of  tests,  even  though 
they  should  all  be  conducted  underground 
with  no  contamination  of  the  atmosphere, 
will  have  an  inralcula'ole  e.Tect,  It  can  be 
counted  upon  to  Incre.ise  the  trend  toward 
neutralism  in  England  and  the  Scandinavian 
coinitrles  as  well  as  In  Asia  and  Africa  Re- 
ports to  the  State  Department  indicate  that 
Important  segments  of  opinion  In  Britain 
would  be  alienated  11  it  could  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  United  States  initiated  a  new 
test   series. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  disarmament 
negotiation  has  all  bi  t  been  abandoned  as 
a  cor.sequencc  of.  first  the  Soviet  insistence 
in  every  negotiation  on  the  three-headed 
monster — the  built-in  veto — that  would  pre- 
vent any  effective  control  and  Inspection. 
Secondly    In  the  preliminary  talks  In  Wash- 


Ingtoii  between  John  J  McCloy.  the  Presi- 
dent's disarmament  negotiator,  and  Soviet 
delegate.  Valerian  Zorln.  the  latter  haa  In- 
sisted nn  trying  to  get  McCloy  to  talk  sub- 
stance rather  than  the  framework  for  dis- 
cussion which  was  to  have  begun  among 
several  nations  at  tlie  end  of  next  month. 

It  seems  evident  that  Zorin  wants  to  make 
a  case  which  he  will  take  before  the  United 
Nations  Geiicral  Assembly  in  the  fall  charg- 
ing the  United  SUites  with  refuieing  to  discuss 
disarmament.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that 
this  conies  Just  as  the  adnilni.^tration  has 
moved  to  create  a  Disarmament  Agenc^ — the 
Agency  for  peace  that  Presidcr.t  Kennedy 
talked  ubc;ut  in  his  cam'paign. 

•■H..i>e  deferred  makcth  tlie  heart  sick" 
Tliat  Injunction  from  the  Bcjok  of  Proverbs 
has  a  special  meaning  for  our  tin^.e.  Tlie 
nuclear  test  talks  had  seemed  to  offer  a  way 
out  of  a  long  dark  passage.  To  close  ti;e 
door  with  an  order  to  resume  the  tests  will 
have  the  look  of  an  irre\ucab;e  step  back- 
ward 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
a!."^o  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
Federalion  of  American  Scientists.  The 
FAS  IS  a  nationwide  organization  of 
2.000  scientist-s  and  er.pineers  of  all 
fields  concerned  with  the  int.errelation,'; 
of  science  and  world  affairs.  Their 
statement  expresses  full  .support  for  the 
proposed  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency.  It 
also  inchides  comments  by  five  leading 
American  scientists — Hans  A.  Bctlie. 
Herman  Kalm,  Donald  G.  Brenn^m. 
Erne.st  C.  Pollard,  and  Polykarp  Kusch. 
Some  of  these  scientists  may  not  agree 
fully  on  the  policies  that  the  United 
States  should  adopt,  but  they  unite  in 
their  support  for  Uie  Agency  which  v.ill 
provide  a  new  framework  of  inforn^a- 
tion  and  coordination  for  the  all-impor- 
tant ta.sk  of  disarmament. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sta'.e- 
mcnt  wa.=;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th.e 
Record,  as  follows: 
Scientists     Hah,     Ke.nnedy  s     Disarm amknt 

Bill,   Urge  Prompt,  Bipartisan  Action   by 

CONOP.rss 

The  Federation  of  American  Sclent. sis 
halls  as  a  giant  stpp  forward  the  President's 
June  2P.  1961,  proposal  to  establish  a  j>er- 
manent  Government  agency  t/i  undertake 
research,  planning,  and  negotiation  for  the 
disarmament  and  arms  control  agreements 
whicli  are  and  will  continue  to  be  neces- 
sary for  ir.inlmi/iiig  the  risks  of  nuc:ear 
war. 

Tlie  Presidents  proposal  deserves  w  de- 
spread  and  enthusiastic  bipartisan  support 
in  the  Congress,  Its  prompt  enactment  Is 
essential  now.  as  much  as  ever  before,  to  the 
deceleration  of  the  arms  race.  Congress  must 
also  recognize  and  support  the  new  agency 
on  a  continuing  basis  with  ample  funds. 

This  federation  has  for  more  than  a  decade 
urged  our  Government  to  establish  a  high- 
level  Disarmament  Agency.  A  year  ago  FAS 
stated,  on  the  occasion  of  the  15th  anni- 
versary  of   the   first   atomic   explosion: 

"It  is  clear  that  our  best  efforts  toward 
arms  controls  will  be  unavailing  if  the  So- 
viet Union  is  Intransigent.  But  Uie  only 
way  In  which  we  can  determine  whether 
they  share  our  goal  Is  by  negotiating  with 
them.  The  goal  of  such  negotiations  is  an 
arms  control  plan — perhaps  the  first  of  a 
series — which  will  Increase  our  chances  of 
survival  and  avoid  significantly  unequal  ef- 
fects on  the  military  strength  of  East  and 
West. 

"If  we  make  a  complete  effort  to  this  end 
and  fall,  we  will  know  that  Russia  is  seeking 
arms  control  agreements  only  to  Improve  her 


relative  military  position  or  to  gain  propa- 
ganda victories.  If  we  do  not  make  a  com- 
plete effort,  we  will  liave  failed  to  do  that 
which  it  Is  in  our  power  to  do  and  which  a 
minimum  regard  for  our  safety  and  our  re- 
sponsibility to  mankind  requires. 

"This  goal  will  not  be  easily  attained  The 
federation  appreciates,  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  many,  that  workable  arnis  control 
agreements  are  difTicvilt  to  create,  propose, 
and  negotiate,  even  when  all  parties  recog- 
nize that  such  agreements  are  essential  lo 
survival.  The  scientific  and  technical  prv.b- 
lems.  as  well  as  the  military,  diplomatic,  and 
adnnnistrative  problems,  of  negotiating  an 
arms  control  agreement  are  exceedingly  de- 
manding. Solution  of  tlie  problem  requires, 
at  the  very  least,  conviction  throughout  cur 
Go\ernniCiU  of  the  importance  of  the  goal, 
thorough  Investlpation  and  evaluation  of 
proposals,  and  creative  thinking  to  develop 
all  possible  routes  to  agreement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"On  this  15th  anniversary  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  let  us  recognize  that  while  time  is 
short,  lime  still  remains.  We  must  no  longer 
fall  to  do  our  utmost  toward  seeking  arms 
ccmtrol.  The  tragedy  of  ultimate  faWure  is 
so  great  that  we  must  make  survival  the  first 
order  of  business  and  devote  generously  to 
the  study  of  disarmament  whatever  talent 
.iud  lescnirces  may  be  usefvilly  employed." 

The  need  for  tlus  agency  was  eloquently 
ex;ir<s.sed  by  President  Kennedy  more  than  a 
year  ago  in  h;s  speech  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  in  which  he  said: 

"The  most  gaping  hole  in  American  foreign 
policy  today  is  our  lack  of  a  concrete  plan 
lor   disarmament.   •    •    • 

However,  as  each  year  passes,  the  possi- 
bilities of  di.'sarmament — C)r.  to  use  a  more 
realistic  term,  arms  control" — become  more 
difficult  I-  is  harder  to  limit  growing  nu- 
clear stockpiles  than  the  shipment  of  raw 
materials — harder  to  prevent  surprise  attacks 
once  they  can  be  launched  from  under- 
ground, underwater,  or  outer  space.  The 
engines  o'  death  are  multiplying  in  number 
and  the  destructiveness  on  every  side — the 
institutions  of  peace  are  not. 

"No  issue,  in  short.  Is  of  more  vital  con- 
cern to  this  Nation  than  disarmament:  no 
issue  could  demand  more  priority  of  top- 
level  attention  than  disarmament:  and  yet. 
this  Nation  has  no  consistent,  convincing 
disarmament  policy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Plans  for  disarmament — specific,  work- 
.Tble  acceptable  plans — must  be  formulated 
with  care,  with  precision  and.  above  all,  with 
thorough  research.  For  peace,  like  war.  has 
become  tremendously  complicated  and  tech- 
nological. It  Is  to  the  proper  and  effective 
solution  of  these  complex  technical  problems 
of  disarmament  which  I  wish  to  direct  my 
attentirn  t'Jday  First,  let  me  make  It  plain 
that  I  do  not  believe  all  the  problems  of 
p>eace  can  be  solved  by  Increased  research — 
science  and  technology  cannot  fill  our  pres- 
ent gaps  in  vision.  In  leadership,  and  in 
sound,  creative  planning.  But  research  can 
give  us  the  vitally  Important  knowledge 
which  we  must  have  If  we  are  to  lay  the 
ground  work  for  effective  control  of  today's 
vast  and  complex  weapons  systems. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"But  mere  governmental  reorganization  is 

not  enough.  A  new  acrency  Is  not  enough. 
Its  recommendations  must  be  integrated  into 
our  diplomacy  and  defense  at  the  highest 
levels.  Its  work  must  be  both  supjxjrted  and 
Implemented  by  the  State  Department,  the 
Defense  Department,  the  AEC,  and  abo\e 
all  by  the  President  himself,  for  only  he  can 
overcome  the  resistance  likely  to  arise  In 
those  agencies.  It  will  need  strong  leader- 
ship. Imaginative  thinking,  and  a  national 
priority  of  attention  and  funds. 
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"But  we  owe  it  to  ourselves — to  all  man- 
kind— to  try  to  give  peace  more  than  our 
words  and  our  hopes.  "Give  me  a  fulcrum.' 
.Archimedes  is  reported  to  have  said,  'and  I 
c:\n  move  the  world.'  Perhaps  this  new 
iigency  could  provide  our  Government  with 
^uch  a  fulcrxim.  And  perhaps  then  we.  too. 
could  move  the  world  on  the  road  to  world 
peace." 

President  Kennedy  is  to  be  congratulated 
fur  redeeming  his  campaign  pledge  to  urge 
creation  of  such  an  agency.  We  tnast  that 
the  President  will  now  make  every  necessary 
effort  to  mobilize  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress to  the  fulsome  and  bipartisan  support 
Of  the  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  goal  of  disarmament  will  be  difficult 
to  attain,  and  the  route  to  that  goal  will  be 
long  and  arduous.  But  the  job  will  never 
be  done  unless  we  equip  ourselves  for  the 
task.  And  the  creation  of  the  Disarmament 
Agency  i.s  an  elementary  and  long-overdue 
first  step  along  that  route.  That  fir.st  stej) 
must  be  taken  promptly. 

Comment  by  Prof.  Hans  A.  Bethe.  theo- 
retical physicist  and  chief  of  the  theoretical 
physics  division  at  Los  Angeles  during  World 
War  II.  Dr.  Bethe  has  been  a  consultant 
to  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  since  1947  and 
was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Geneva  test  ban  negotiations.  He  won  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Enrico  Fermi 
award  in  1960  for  his  contribution  to  nu- 
clear physics.  Dr.  Bethe  is  a  member  of 
FAS. 

"For  a  long  time  there  have  been  need 
for  organized  thinking  on  disarmament  and 
for  an  agency  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  this  thought  and  for 
the  preparation  of  international  negotia- 
tions. I  urge  top-priority  consideration  and 
support  for  the  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity." 

Comment  by  Dr.  Herman  Kahn.  physicist 
and  mathematician,  strategic  analyst,  and 
military  planner.  Dr.  Kahn  is  the  author 
of  "On  Thermonuclear  War"  (Princeton, 
1960).  He  has  also  written  and  lectured 
widely  on  civil  defense  and  other  aspects 
(if  national  security  policy. 

"It  is  disgraceful  that  we  liave  not  created 
such  an  agency  long  ago  While  organiza- 
tion and  research  alone  will  not  make  the 
world  safe,  they  are  likely  to  play  a  major 
role  in  facilitating  any  action.  We  must 
make  an  effort  with  the  scope,  vigor,  and 
imagination  embodied  in  the  draft  bill.  ' 

Comment  by  Dr.  Donald  G.  Brennan.  re- 
search mathematician  and  communication 
theorist  at  the  Lincoln  Laboratory  of  MIT. 
Dr.  Brennan  is  the  editor  of  "Arms  Control, 
Disarmament,  and  National  Security " 
(George  Braziller,  New  York,  1961)  and  was 
guest  editor  of  the  fall  1960  Issue  of 
Daedalus,  devoted  to  arms  control.  Dr. 
Brennan  is  a  member  of  FAS. 

"The  President's  Disarmament  Agency  bill 
is  excellent  and  will,  if  enacted  and  suitably 
funded,  at  last  equip  our  Government  to  do 
the  hard  work  and  intensive  scientific,  polit- 
ical, military,  and  economic  research  neces- 
sary for  the  formulation  and  evaluation  of 
arms  control  measures.  To  those  of  us  who 
have  long  sought  and  supported  such  legis- 
lation, the  bill  contains  all  of  the  necessary 
authority  to  tackle  systematically  our  most 
serious  national  problem — the  preservation 
of  our  Nation  and  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war.  In  the  1960s,  the  President's  bill,  if 
enacted,  may  prove  to  be  our  single  most  im- 
[jortant  step  toward  decelerating  the  arms 
race. 

"Creation  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  by 
Congres.s  should,  therefore,  be  prompt,  en- 
thusiastir.  and  nonpartisan." 

Comment  by  Prof.  Ernest  C.  Pollard,  bio- 
physicist  and  formerly  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment at  Yale  University.  Dr.  Pollard 
Was  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
siipnce    and    technology    of    the    Democratic 


Party  and  worked  at  MIT  Radiation  Lab 
and  for  the  War  Departments  Office  of 
i^icientiflc  Research  and  Development  during 
World  War  II,  Dr  PolKtrd  is  a  member  of 
FAS. 

"I  believe  this  agency  is  essential  for  long- 
term  planning  for  peace.  It  Is  the  only  way 
TO  avoid  netotiatiun  in  crisis  many  times  in 
the  future.  In  my  opinion,  passage  of  this 
bill  is  the  most  important  action  that  Con- 
gress can  take  this  summer." 

Comment  by  Dr  Polykarp  Kusch,  nuclear 
physicist  and  1955  Nobel  laureate  in  physics 
Dr.  Kusch  is  chairman  of  the  phy.sics  depart- 
ment at  Columbia  University  and  was  ac- 
tive in  atomic  physics  during  World  War  II 
He  served  on  the  advisory  committee  on 
science  and  technology  of  the  DenK.Kratic 
Party. 

"A  great  many  of  the  factors  that  make 
C'lntempura -y  war  a  historically  unprece- 
dented hazard  ha\e  a  technological  origin 
It  is  also  ~.r\xe  that  the  same  technology 
that  create.'  this  hazard  can  bring  men  to- 
gether iTnd  can  be  used  to  improve  the  lot 
of  all  men  ':!verywhere.  It  is  my  belief  that 
every  effort,  should  be  made  to  use  the 
knowledge  of  science,  the  skills  of  tech- 
nology, and  every  other  talent  of  man  to 
promote  the  cause  of  peace.  I  am  certain 
that  a  new  agency,  free  of  domination  by 
the  military  and  other  traditional  agencies 
of  Government,  will  find  new  and  novel 
approaches  to  make  our  now  rapidly  in- 
creasing knowledge  and  .skill  real  weap>ons 
in  forging  the  peace" 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy]  without  losing  my  riyht  to 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered. 


AUTOBAHN 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  of  this  year  the  Berlin  lUus- 
trirte,  the  German  pictorial  magazine 
published  in  West  Berlin,  issued  a  .special 
edition  in  English  devoted  exclusively  to 
West  Berlin.  It  depicts  the  cultural, 
religious,  economic,  political  and  social 
life  of  the  2 '2  million  people  who  live  in 
that  island  city.  It  is  well  worth  lead- 
ing. 

One  article  written  by  Mr.  James  P. 
O'Etonnell,  formerly  Berlin  correspond- 
ent for  Newsweek  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  is  entitled  Autobahn." 
It  tells  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  ride  from  West 
Germany  through  Russian  controlled 
middle  Germany  into  Berlin,  but  more 
importantly,  it  describes  the  importance 
of  this  highway  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  Berlin  and  West  Ger- 
many, 

Mr.  O'Donnell  sets  forth  very  clearly 
the  history  of  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  to  use  the  autobahn  based  upon 
the  London  protocols  of  September  1944. 
In  accordance  with  those  a«reement.s 
American  troops  pulled  back  from 
Thuringia.  upper  and  lower  Sa.xony.  and 
parts  of  Mecklenburg,  territory  then  in- 
habited by  9  million  German-s.  Ru.ssian 
troop,';  pulled  back  from  West  Berlin,  the 
population  of  which  was  then  2  million. 
The  Western  Powers  are  in  Berlin  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  .same  agree- 


ment which  put  the  Russians  in  terri- 
tory oiiMinally  conquered  by  American 
troops.  The  Russian  troops  were  in- 
vited to  occupy  territory  conquered  by 
U.S.  troops,  such  as  Magdeburg  and 
Helmstedt— invited  by  us.  So,  also,  were 
the  three  Western  Powers  invited  to 
occupy  West  Berlin  by  the  Soviets.  This 
was  all  aureed  to  in  London  in  1944. 
The  right  of  acce.ss  to  Berlin  stems  from 
these  same  agreements. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  article  "Autobahn'"  by  Mr. 
O  Doniu'll  be  printed  immediately  after 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AlTUBMl.N 

I  By  James  P.  O'Donnell  1 

Some  call  it  "nightmare  highway."  To  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
served  in  Berlin  since  1945,  the  long  yellow 
ribbon  of  cement  highway  froin  Helmstedt  to 
Berlin  has  become  the  Burma  Road  of  the 
cold  war 

For  the  millions  of  Americans  who  ha\e 
never  .seen  this  autobahn,  but  whose  national 
destiny  is  now  eni<aged  by  solemn  pledges  to 
keep  of)en  the  access  route  to  free  Berlin,  it 
IS  time  again  to  describe  what  is  happening 
along  this  most  important  road  in  the  world. 

On  the  map.  the  drive  looks  simple  enough. 
110  miles,  due  east,  a  double-lane  superhigh- 
way, not  unlike  the  drive  from  Baltimore  to 
Philadelphia,  or  the  length  of  the  New 
.Tersey  Turnpike  The  ride  should  take  less 
than  3  hours.  But  here,  through  the  last  15 
years  a  mas.s  of  hedgehog  control.":  has  grown 
up,  a  kind  of  medieval  madnes.*;  in  the  heart 
of  central  Europe. 

We  come  to  the  first  of  niany  autobahn 
ironies  All  the  time  we  will  be  driving  from 
Helmstedt  a  provincial  town  in  West  Ger- 
many, to  Berlin,  the  historic  capital  of  Ger- 
many. And  yet  the  Iron  Curtain  barriers 
here  are  more  formidable  than  any  intern.T- 
tional  frontier  in  Western  Europe  today 
Indeed,  more  stringent,  and  time  con.suminK. 
than  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself, 
where  one  enters  at  Brest-Lltovsk  How  did 
it  all  begin,  how  did  this  menace  of  a  perma- 
nent traffic  Jam  become  a  serious  threat  to 
world  peace?  Today,  for  what  must  be  the 
40th  or  50th  time.  I  approach  the  Helmstedt 
checkpoint,  destination  Berlin.  The  scene 
is  normal,  or  what  passes  for  normal  here 
at    Helmstedt 

-At  the  first  or  allied  checkpoint  a  brisk 
British  major.  Royal  .Signals,  leading  a  con- 
voy of  some  do/.en  lurries,  is  presenting  his 
military  travel  orders  to  a  young  Soviet  cap- 
tain, one  copy  in  English,  one  in  Russian. 
The  captain  pertises  them,  stamps  them. 
m.tkes  a  notation  in  a  book.  Then  he  salutes 
and  waves  the  convoy  through.  The  major 
returns  the  salute.  All  Is  formal,  has  be- 
rome  ritual  I*  is  a  political  ballet— with  no 
lu.st  act. 

A  kind  of  play  within  a  play,  the  routine  is 
swift  compared  to  what  we  shall  soon  see; 
but  every  small  gesture  is  articulate  The 
nonchalant  Britisher  is  asserting  the  Western 
allies'  right  to  proceed  to  Berlin  unmolested. 
The  silent  Soviet  captain  is  asserting  his 
right  to  control — to  see,  but  not  to  oversee 
Premier  Khrushchev,  in  November  1958.  tried 
to  write  a  brusque  last  act  to  this  symbolic 
pantomime.  He  dropped  the  hint,  seeming 
simple  but  loaded  with  chicanery,  that  Mos- 
cow was  about  to  turn  over  the  functions  of 
this  Soviet  captain  to  the  Communist  East 
German  authorities.  One  has  only  to  drive 
another  few  hundred  feet  ahead  to  discover 
why  this  scheme  Wi\.s,  in  fact,  a  loaded  ulti- 
matum. 

For  beyond  this  casual  allied  checkpoint 
today  looms  the  mammoth  control  apparatus 
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of  the  East  German  Customs  and  Paramili- 
tary Police  (called  V.jposi— a  half-mile  of 
loading  and  unloading  sheds,  scales,  bar- 
riers, custom  booth.5,  toUgates.  passport 
checks,  currency  controllers.  Through  this 
urim  gauntlet,  like  wf-ry  beetles  m  a  bottle- 
neck, are  slowly  weiivmg  the  giant  diesel 
trucks  which  today  and  every  day  keep  open 
the  lifeline  to  Berlin. 

Eiist  German  officials  are  examining  the 
papers  of  all  civilian  traffic,  allied  or  Ger- 
man, and  the  bills  oJ  lading,  m  sextupllcate, 
of  all  Berlin  trucks  But  the  East  Germans 
act  m  the  presence  and  under  the  orders  of, 
the  Soviet*.  The  renuval  of  the  Soviet  cap- 
tain. Khrushchev's  thre.it  to  give  mario- 
nettes their  own  strings,  would  make  the 
E;i.st  Germans  sovereigii  here  at  Helmstedt 
Their  present  throttle  on  Berlin  traffic  would 
then  become  a  stianglchold 

Thus  this  autobahn  has  become  a  ba- 
rometer of  Bolshevik  Intention  "Flnnegan 
blockades."  on  again,  utf  again,  are  the  most 
frequent  form  of  n.;rve  warfare.  As  an 
American  civilian,  no',  traveling  on  military 
i.rders.  I  too  must  pass  through  this  East 
German  control      It  li,  slow  but  perfunctory. 

Meanwhile  I  chat  with  truckers  who  left 
We.'^t  Berlin  at  dawn  It  is  past  noon  now 
and  they  are  clearing  their  last  papers,  a 
mere  4  hours  delay  In  the  past,  I  have 
seen  them  stacked  up  for  from  7  to  70  hours 
But  Ujday  the  green  light  is  on — from  Mos- 
cow 

So  familiar  Is  the  s:ene  and  so  heartening 
the  spectacle  of  the  truck-and-traller  pa- 
rade, that  I  forget  for  the  moment  that  my 
mission  Is  not  to  push  on  to  Berlin,  but  to 
pause  here  and  roll  b.ick  the  newsreel  of 
memory,  back  in  194  5  when  this  autobahn 
mummery  began 

In  the  high  stimmer  of  1945.  the  first 
weeks  of  the  Four  Power  occupation  of 
Germany,  the  Red  army  established  a  con- 
trol point  here  at  Helmstedt  a  most  casual 
one.  A  single  watch  house  w  as  set  up  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  later  two  small  peppermint 
pole-barriers,  manned  by  one  or  two  Soviet 
soldiers,  usually  noncnms  Their  Job  was 
to  examine  the  travel  drnruments  of  Amer- 
icans, British,  and  French  proceeding  to  and 
from  the  German  crpital 

These  travel  orders  had  an  attached  Rus- 
sian translation.  55f)metimes  the  Soviet 
GIvan  would  scan  th^m  dutifully,  hold  them 
Uf)side  down,  or  simply  wave  you  on.  In 
lieu  of  proper  travel  orders,  oft.en  a  passport, 
a  used  airmail  envel.^pe,  or  a  life  Insurance 
policy  would  do  In  a  pir.ch  -anything  with 
a   stamp  or  "Propusk   " 

Usually  this  lone'.y  .'Soviet  sentinel  was 
friendly,  although  now  and  'hen  one  met  a 
morose  Asiatic.  Sometimes  he  was  sober, 
more  often  pleasantly  spiffed  One  lonesome 
corporal  from  the  stej>pes  once  delayed  me 
simply  to  show  off  pictures  of  the  gal  he 
left  behind  the  Volga,  a  Slavic  LIU  Marleen. 
We   were  allies. 

How  did  this  Soviet  picket  first  get  here, 
111  his  small  striped  watchhouse.  here  at 
Helmstedt.  25  miles  west  of  the  Elbe  River? 
Not,  as  so  many  people  wrongly  assume,  by 
right  of  conquest.  He  came  by  Invitation 
of  the  Western  Powers,  part  of  the  same 
troop  shift  that  brough*  the  Western  gar- 
risons Into  Berlin. 

Today,  as  I  drive  off  H'jw  toward  the  Elbe, 
I  recall  yet  once  again  those  hectic  days  of 
early  April  1945  when  troops  of  the  American 
9th  Army  were  rolling  down  this  same  stretch 
of  Autobahn  on  the  hiph  road — we  thought — 
to  Berlin.  Helmstedt  Itself  was  taken  on 
April  9.  Three  days  later.  April  12,  the  day 
of  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt,  advance 
elements  of  the  U.S.  2d  Armored  Division 
captured  the  large  city  of  Magdeburg,  and 
were  assembling  on  the  Elbe  River  to  prepare 
a  crossing. 

Now  comes  a  ctirious  moment  In  American 
military  history.  I  stood  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Elbe  that  morning  and  watched  ele- 


ments of  a  combat  command  make  a  routine 
river  crossing.  Once  across  the  Elbe.  In  early 
afternoon,  our  GI's  ran  into  brisk  fire  from 
the  last-stand  German  battle  group.  Sud- 
denly came  the  order  to  pull  back.  This 
road  to  Berlin  became  the  road  not  taken 

Important  today  is  not  the  now  fruitless 
debate  whether  American  tro<jps  should  have 
rolled  on  into  Berlin,  how  difficult  or  easy  it 
mij^ht  have  been  In  a  military  sense  The 
pullback  order  on  the  Elbe  was  a  high-level 
political  decision.  In  strict  accord  with  war- 
time protoct)ls  Ligned  In  London  in  Septem- 
ber 1944  between  the  Western  Powers  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  wartime  agreement, 
dividing  Germany  Into  zones,  and  providing 
foi  a  .special  Four  Power  status  for  the  Ger- 
man capital  of  Berlin,  is  the  basic  docu- 
ment on  which  our  Western  rights  along 
this  Autobahn  still  rest.  If  they  are  not  ab- 
solute, they  are  substantial. 

There  is"  a  direct  link  betv.een  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Soviets  at  Helmstedt.  on  Ger- 
man soil  captured  by  American  armief.  and 
the  Western  presence  in  Berlin.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  Marshal  Zhukov  in  his  first  meet- 
ing wi'h  General  Eisenhower  in  Berlin,  on 
June  5.  1945  Indeed,  the  Red  army  m  irshal 
insisted  that  the  American  armies  stil.  deep 
in  the  German  provinces  of  Mecklenburg, 
the  two  Saxonie.s,  and  Thuringln  be  with- 
drawn before  the  formal  entry  of  Western 
troops  into  Berlin  In  early  July  1945. 

It  is  about  a  30-mlnute  drive  from  Helm- 
stedt to  the  Elbe  Bridge.  Today  a  nev.'  steel 
bridge  is  a  reminder  of  the  hocus-pocu:;  Mar- 
shal Sokolovsky.  Zhukov's  successor,  olayed 
with  the  old  war-damaged  bridge,  one  of  the 
signals  of  the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948.  In 
those  days  there  was  lese  Soviet  attention  to 
the  fine  legalities  Stalin  was  confident  he 
could  starve  Berlin  into  submlsslor .  All 
through  traffic  along  the  Autobahn  (-round 
to  a  halt;  barriers  were  down  for  almost  a 
year 

The  roaring  miracle  of  the  airlift,  aid  the 
silently  effective  weapon  of  counterbl')ckade 
won  a  victory  that  could  have  been  more 
complete.  The  Jessup-Mallk  agreem?nt  at 
the  United  Nations,  followed  by  th^;  1949 
Paris  Treaty  reaffirmed,  yet  once  again,  the 
Western  presence  in  Berlin.  But  thes<?  fresh 
agreements  failed  to  nail  down  what  all 
close  observers  of  Autobahn  realities  rUready 
knew  to  be  neces.sary — unhindered  ■  ranslt 
between  West  Berlin  and  West  Geimany, 
what  General  Clay  and  Mayor  Reuter  called 
a  policy  of  the  open  road.  Under  the 
blockade.  Indeed  because  of  It.  two  'itterly 
different  German  economies  had  emerged. 
West  Berlin  was  now  linked  to  the  rapidly 
reviving,  socm  booming  economy  of  West 
Germany. 

A  basic  overland  link  was  this  same  Auto- 
bahn. Driving  today  from  the  Elbe  Bridge, 
through  the  heart  of  the  communized  zone 
of  East  Germany,  more  than  a  decad*'  since 
the  blockade,  what  we  are  really  wat-chlng 
is  one  economy  flowing  through  another, 
like  a  river  with  hostile  banks,  a  free  econ- 
omy rolling  through  a  slave  one. 

It  Is  a  unique  spectacle.  Now  we  are  but 
an  hour  from  Berlin,  entering  the  pine  and 
lake  country  of  the  plain  of  Brandenburg. 
The  loneliness  of  the  "zone  of  silence."  So- 
viet Germany  all  round  us.  Is  broken  by  the 
Intermittent  but  welcome  roar  of  the  great 
trucks.  20-tonners  heading  out  from  Ber- 
lin, westbound. 

I  pause  by  the  roadside  to  make  a  precise 
count.  Every  2  minutes,  a  truck  heading 
west  passes  a  truck  bound  east.  These  Ber- 
lin truckers  salute  each  other,  now  with 
horns.,  now  with  winker  signals,  fiercely 
proud  that  their  long-distance  hauling  is 
keeping  a  great  city  alive. 

Where  are  they  heading?  Those  lumber- 
ing west  arc  loaded  with  finished  industrial 
products — radios,  generators.  TV's,  macliln- 
ery.  processed  foods,  to  be  sold  In  the  mar- 
kets  of   West   Germany,   in   Holland    and    in 


Bilgium.  in  France  and  as  far  off  as  Italy. 
Berlin-bound  trucks  bring  bulkier  products, 
raw  material  for  the  factories,  fuel,  and  food 
for  the  Berllners  A  careful  breakdown  will 
show,  however,  that  for  every  three  trucks 
heading  toward  Berlin,  two  return  unloaded, 
Oi-e  empty  truck  Is  normal — it  represents 
the  lower  economic  value  of  bulk  imports 
versus  quality  exports.  But  the  second 
emjny  truck  symbolizes  the  margin  of  sub- 
sidv  Berlin  Industry  must  someday  balance 
lis  books  by  filling  this  second  ghost  tru' k 

The  Inspiring  show  of  free-flowing  traffic 
does  not  last  long  In  another  half  hotir.  we 
approach  the  checkpoint  of  Dreillnden.  The 
scene  here  is  the  Helmstedt  open-air  road- 
show m  reverse  right  at  the  city  limits  nf 
Berlin.  But  som.ehow,  perhaps  because  it  Is 
nightfall,  or  the  rain,  or  the  garish  flood- 
lights. It  seems  more  forboding.  There  are 
almost  as  many  trucks  here,  stalled  by  paper 
formulas.  a,s  1  have  met  along  the  110  miles 
of  open  road. 

Travelers  from  the  Western  World  tend  to 
be  anxious,  overanxious,  to  pass  this  last 
dreary  control  and  b.-eathe  the  free  air,  the 
wonderful  free  air,  of  West  Berlin.  For  40 
minutes  now  I  stand  In  a  queue  with  a  few 
other  foreigners — a  Belgian  calico  salesman. 
a  Swiss  doctor  and  his  Italian  wife,  a  French 
student  at  the  Free  University  of  Berlin 
But  most  of  our  companions  In  the  long  line 
arc  Gernian.     What  are  they  talking  about '^' 

Despite  a  score  of  flaming  red  placards, 
screaming  hostility,  inciting  German  against 
German,  one  is  soon  aware  how  little  it  all 
registers  Despite  an  occasional  gruff  Vopo. 
despite  two  Soviet  officers  who  survey  all  and 
say  nothing,  these  Germans.  West  and  East, 
are  fraternizing.  They  exchange  a  hundred 
little  barbed  comments  that  point  up  the 
gre  t  absurdity — this  artificial  gulf  that  to- 
day separates  the  Germany  of  Goethe.  Bee- 
thoven, and  Schiller  from  the  Germany  of 
Luther.  Bach,  and  Kant. 

As  Western  statesmen  proceed,  yet  or.oe 
r.gam.  toward  the  summit,  let  no  one  stum- 
ble into  the  illusion  that  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem is  a  local  Issue.  Proposals  for  a  free 
city,  a  ki.nd  of  Danzig  on  the  Spree,  are 
dangerous  nonsense.  No  solution  of  the 
Berlin  i.ssiie  is  better  than  a  bad  solution, 
and  no  solution  will  be  lasting  that  does  not 
remove  the  barriers  today  separating  Ger- 
mans from  Germans. 

This  is  the  real  lesson  of  the  autobahn. 
In  1945  the  Soviet  armies  advanced  to  the 
Elbe,  and  behind  that  advance  the  commis- 
sars of  tyranny  have  si>ent  15  years  prac- 
ticing 20th-century  colonialism  ir.  Eastern 
Eiu-ope  Tlie  attempt  to  strangle  and  en- 
gulf Berlin  is  part  of  the  master  plan.  Our 
Western  response,  tardy  but  emphatic,  has 
thwarted  that  plan.  Every  truck  that  en- 
ters Berlin  Inspires  not  only  all  Berllners. 
it  keeps  a  little  light  burning  In  Dresdeti. 
Warsaw     Budapest.    Prague,    and    Bucharest. 


"A  TIME  FOR  COMPASSION— A  TIME 
FOR  EXCELLENCE'— ADDRE.SS  BY 
SENATOR  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  15  and  16  over  1.200  delegates  to  the 
Eighth  National  Conference  on  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Development  gathered 
in  'Washington.  Their  program  centered 
upon  one  particular  aspect  of  legislation 
which  occupies  our  attention.  Members 
of  farm,  labor,  church,  civic,  business, 
and  women's  organizations  joined  to 
discuss  foreign  aid.  Government  lead- 
ers were  called  upon  to  inform  these 
men  and  women  about  prospects  and 
programs  for  the  Peace  Corps.  ICA, 
food  for  peace,  land  reform,  cultural  ex- 
chJinpe — almost  eveiT  area  under  con- 
sideration as  foreign  aid. 
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After  President  Kemicdy'b  aJdiCor,  at 
a  meetms:  of  Uie  full  conference  on  Fri- 
day noon,  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey]  spoke.  His  address 
^as  a  realistic  appraisal  of  foreign  as- 
sistance. I  believe  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuTkiPHREYJ  deserves  consideration  and 
thoughtful  attention. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
transcript  of  the  address  printed  in  tlie 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
0.6  follows: 

A  Time  foe   Compassion — A  Timz  fop. 

Excellence 

(Add:*ess     by     the     Honorable     Kubfrt     H. 

Hx-Mi»HRET  to  the  Eighth  National  Confer- 
ence on  Int^national  Economic  and  Social 

Developmerix,  June  16,  1961 ) 

First  of  all  I  want  to  say  what  a  great 
opportunity  it  is  to  share  this  platform  today 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Tl^e  President  gave  us  a  splendid  message. 
In  a  sense,  it  was  a  fighting  message.  I 
think  the  President,  above  all  others,  knows 
that  we  are  having  difflciUties  in  the  Con- 
gress with  our  foreign  aid  program.  Wliat 
the  President  was  attempting  to  say  and 
what  he  said  so  well  and  so  directly  to  you 
was  that  we  need  your  help.  It  was  a  "call 
to  arms,"  so  to  speak,  a  call  to  action.  If 
you  are  going  away  from  this  luncheon  ;oday 
with  only  the  thought  in  mind  that  yoii 
have  had  an  experience  that  few  other  Amer- 
icans have  had;  namely,  that  you  heard  the 
President — that  you  saw  the  President,  and 
that  he  looked  good,  that  his  voice  was 
strong,  that  his  message  was  splendid— if 
that  is  all  that  you  are  going  to  do  after 
this  luncheon,  then  I  hope  you  enjoyed  the 
meal. 

Very  frankly,  I  think  luncheon  speeches 
should  have  a  greater  purpose  than  merely 
trying  to  prolong  the  time  of  the  meal.  A 
luncheon  speech  should  be,  at  least  in  this 
Instance,  a  dramatic  call  to  action  for  yo\i  to 
go  back  to  your  communities,  to  mobilize 
support — first,  of  understanding  and  then  of 
our  International  elTorts  here  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and.  Indeed,  In  the 
many  organizations  that  you  represent. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President  today 
saw  fit  to  speak  to  \is  so  candidly  about  the 
problenxs  of  waste,  the  problems  of  misman- 
agement, as  well  as  about  the  achievements, 
the  fulfillments,  the  accomplishments  and 
the  victories  of  our  International  program  of 
our  foreign  aid.  In  our  visits  occasionally 
(when  I  say  "oxrr  visits"  I  mean  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  when  we  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  visit  with  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers and  Cabinet  officers)  we  have  urged 
that  this  record  of  achievement  be  brought 
to  the  attenUon  of  the  public,  along  with  the 
headlines  of  mistakes. 

Let  me  just  lay  it  on  the  line  to  \o\\.  This 
world  is  not  a  Communist  world.  The  So- 
viets are  not  winning.  The  nations  around 
the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  not 
fallen  Into  the  lap  of  the  Kremlin,  people  do 
want  to  be  free  and,  above  all,  they  want  to 
remove  themselves  from  the  unbelievable 
burdens  of  misery  which  have  been  their  lot 
throughout  the  centuries. 

I  tlilnk  it  is  about  time  that  those  of 
v.s  who  carry  this  banner  of  compassion,  of 
u:idcrstanding.  and  of  freedom  stand  up  and 
be  a  little  more  erect,  a  little  more  cnr.fident. 
a  little  more  willing  to  face  the  facts  of 
life,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  or  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good.  Wlien  we  do,  I  thlnlc 
that  the  picture  will  seem  a  little  more 
re.isonable  and  a  little  more  pleasing. 

I  told  a  story  at  Brandels  University  which 
Mr.  Taft  may  remember.  An  English  an- 
tliropologist     ^isiting    the     early     American 


Co'ionl.-s  went  back  and  wrote  a  report  on 
hiii  observations  of  the  life  of  the  Indian. 
He  wrote  the  following  in  his  professional 
j.)urn:il  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th  century: 
"I  visited  the  Colonies.  I  observed  the  habits 
of  tl\e  Indian.  All  Indians  walk  single  file, 
at  least  the  one  I  saw  did." 

His  account  reminds  me  so  much  of  those 
who  constantly  condemn  our  foreign-aid 
prigram  as  being  wasteful,  inefficient,  in- 
e.Tective,  a  loss,  a  failure.  There  critics  hear 
of  some  one  place,  cr  some  area  in  which 
fijreicn  aid  has  not  done  its  Job.  Yes,  my 
fellow  iVmcricans,  If  you  want  to  Judge  the 
foreign-aid  program  on  the  abuses  that 
you  have  fcund  In  It,  the  mistakes  that  we 
iiuvi.'  nicide.  tiien.  Indeed,  all  foreign  aid  Is 
a  loss,  at  least  the  one  Instance  I  saw  was 
u  miaUikc.  and  I  have  drawn  my  conclusions 
from   It. 

Now,  tliis  is  not  to  say  that  the  foreign- 
aid  program  cannot  stand  revision.  It  Is, 
111  fact,  getting  a  good  working  over  every 
nour  of  the  day.  I  left  a  2-hour  session 
this  morning.  May  I  say  Uiat  our  conversa- 
uon  with  representatives  of  the  fadmini.<;tra- 
tion  was  not  exactly  a  love  fea.st.  It  was 
a  frixnk,  honest,  heart-to-heart  t.ilk.  a  heated 
discussion  over  what  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Ui^.  Senate  Foreign  Reluti.»ns  Com- 
mittee tliouglit  ought  to  be  in  a  foreign- 
aid  program.  It  wa«  a  critical  examination 
of  militarj-  a-ssistance;  a  critical  evaluation 
of  political  Judgment,  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  economic  a.'5si.';tj»ncp:  and  an  even 
mc»re  careful  exmi. nation  of  what  we  call 
long-term  financing,  the  development  loan. 
Tl^.is  kind  of  dlscus-ion  is  desirable.  But 
s  ane  Members  of  Cor.gre.'-R  need  to  be  re- 
mmded  that  we  are  examining  thi,':  program 
to  strengthen  if.  not  to  destroy  it.  Make 
no  mistake.  The  United  States  of  America 
will  not  fnrsake  her  responsibilities.  We 
h.ive  no  r]\.\rr.  hilt  t')  c  'ntiiiMO  aid.  We 
cannot  stop.  We  cunnot  f;iil  to  shoulder 
our  share  of  the  world's  respon-sibiiitles. 
We  cannot  withdraw  Into  the  cave^.  We 
have  to  stand  on  liigb  ground  And  .since 
this  Is  the  case.  I  think  we  ought  to  know 
what  we  stjind  for,  and  what  we  are  goln^ 
to  do  as  wre  m.uce  our  stand.  Th.it  Is  your 
tii-k  when  you  go  back  to  your  communltle.': 

I'm  ncrt.  here  to  explain  nil  the  Intriracles 
of  foreign  aid:  the  experts  ha\e  appeared  be- 
fore you.  But  I  am  here  to  B.sk  you  to 
mobilize  civic  groups,  tn  mobilize  p  illtlcal 
action,  to  let  the  world  know  and.  first  of 
all,  to  let  tl-ie  Congress  know  thar  you  wan', 
a  foreign  aid  program — a  fnreigii  aid  pro- 
gram that  fulflns.  No  1.  the  democratic 
dimension  of  promoting  economic,  political, 
and  social  refor'iT,  We  want  ^.  foreign  aid 
prograBi  that  offers  to  the  people  of  the 
world  a  better  life.  We  would  want  it  even 
If  there  weren't  any  Commun-.-sts  ^iround  to 
scare  us  into  it. 

There  Isn't  anything  new  In  the  world 
situation.  There  is  Just  n  new  awareness  of 
It.  May  I  say  there  Is  a  classl'-  example  of 
tills  awareness  In  respect  to  Cuba  All  at 
once  Americans  are  excited  about  Cuba,  and 
there  is  reason  to  be  But  let  me  tell  this 
audience  that  the  poverty  of  Cuba  of  yester- 
day was  there  3  years  ago  The  people  were 
sick,  they  were  the  victims  of  economic  ex- 
ploitation. They  had  no  knowledge  of  po- 
litical liberty  or  freedom  then  or  n.>w. 

So  what  were  we  cor.cerned  with''  \Vhn' 
was  the  talk  In  this  Nation  ab.iut  Cuba  pii  r 
to  a  year  a.^o?  The  Hilton  Hotel,  tiie  coun- 
try club  I  remember  motio!is  and  amend- 
ments brnis-ht  to  Cor.Tre.^s  f  t  t!;X  exemp- 
tions for  some  people  who  need'-d  no  tax 
exemptions,  .^nd  I  sny  t'.ip.*  we  are  pns.';lbly 
p  ;yir.g  the  pri-e  for  that  cnlln.srrt  Indiffer- 
ence to  human  need.  Possibly  Castro  Is  the 
b'lrnmr;  flame  that  will  remind  us  of  our  so- 
cial and  political  and  economic  and  moral 
rrsponsiblli'.ies  in  this  hcmiiphcre.  I  think 
he  is. 


I  am  not  for  f^reig!l  aid  Ju'^^i  because  It 
promotes  an  opporttuiity  for  \n  erica  to  send 
])eo;)!e  around  the  world.  I'm  for  It  because 
It  Is  in  my  heart  I  am  for  the  foreign-aid 
program.  I  am  for  what  we  are  trying  to 
do,  bllntprnlly.  imilaterally,  multUaterally. 
throut^h  the  aid  .idmlnlstration,  through  our 
mu!-il,'>»eral  Ins'itutions.  and  through  the 
United  Nations,  because  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

I  want  to  say  to  this  audience — nrd  I  am 
sorry  that  some  of  our  Gnvrrr.mrnt  per-pic 
have  left — If  otir  motivation  is  out  of  Tear, 
If  our  motivation  Is  only  to  stem  from  some 
other  political  system — and  If  that  Is  our 
only  motivation,  then  we  weaken  the 
strength  and  purpose  that  Is  ours  or  could 
be  ours.  I  want  Amerirnns  to  get  on  fire 
with  a  rl.Thteous  c.-'usc.  I  want  uf  to  be  jo 
on  fire  with  the  belief  in  pcoT^^e,  In  the'.r 
destiny,  their  cnllglitenment.  the'.r  enrich- 
ment, their  better  life,  thnt  nothing  can 
.■^top  us.  I  want  Americans  to  have  a  cause, 
a  jmrpose.  a  dedication,  and  I  w.int  that 
dedication  to  be  so  clear  that  even  the  most 
illiterate  person  In  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  world  can  underst.-.r.d  It  w^thcut  any 
detailed    explanation. 

This  Sfn.«^e  of  pur])'ise  ou^lit  to  be  like 
a  neon  light  on  the  horiZf'U  of  the  world. 
We  should  declare  war.  not  in  the  .'cnse  that 
some  ask  f  >r.  but  as  former  President  Tru- 
man once  said,  acalnst  man's  ancient  ene- 
mies. We  intend  to  win  a  war  against 
poverty,  against  hut^ger,  against  di.^cuse.  and 
ignorance  Let  me  tell  yi.u  someibing  We 
can  win  It.  There  isn't  a  siugle  force  that 
can  stand  again.st  us.  We  are  eitlier  t;oink: 
to  win  It  or  we  are  goUip  to  lose  our.selvef-, 
that's  what  this  oneness  of  the  world  means. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  comes  over  u- 
We  stand  In  amazcinent  at  the  ab.liiy  of  man 
to  orbit  this  earth.  We  know  how  rapid 
traasj)ortation  is.  We  talk  lu  terms  of  fl\iiig 
to  one  part  of  the  distant  world  withm  an 
hour  or  2  hour.*.  Vet  for  some  reason  or 
another,  we  Uiink  that  the  sfx;iul  and  eco- 
nomic injustices  UiUt  are  Ut«rallv  on  our 
biick  cifjc.r  are  Uot  literjily  in  our  own  home. 
They  are.  You  cannot  escaiie  the  evil  ul  the 
earth.  You  c.mnot  escape  its  resilessnesj;. 
You  cannot  escajie  the  misery  of  your  iiei'.;!. - 
bor.  M.:)  matter  how  mar.y  wails  you  build. 
We  are  attempting  to  tear  down  these  walls. 
We  are  attempUiit:  to  extend  the  hand  of 
partnership  as  a  good  neighbtir.  We  are  not. 
as  I  said  to  a  group  yesterday,  eeeking  lu 
dominate  anyone.  America  must  never  be- 
cme  a  dominator — it  must  become  a 
i:uop€riiUjr. 

We  need  really  to  be  a  part  of  all  hu- 
manity, Uiit  apart  from  it  We  need  to  get 
off  from  the  high  stand  and  get  down  with 
the  people,  li  we  don't,  they  will  accept  our 
m.oiiey,  take  our  technicians,  and  turn 
against  us,  Jtisi  as  surely  as  you  are  gathered 
in   this  room. 

Now.  none  of  this  Ls  new.  but  It  does  carry 
a  new  sense  of  urgency.  Sometimes  I  won- 
der whether  we  can  get  these  results  through 
peaceful  evolution.  I  have  wondered  whether 
or  not  tliosc  who  have  so  much  today  are 
willing  to  share  it.  I  have  seen  very  few 
examples  In  history,  fellow  Americans,  where 
the  mighty  and  the  powerful  and  the  nris- 
tocrals  of  privilege  have  been  willing  to  give 
K  up.  without  violence.  I  am  reminded  acain 
and  again  of  the  chapters  of  history  from 
time  immemorial  of  where  the  handwriting  ! 
was  on  tlie  wall,  but  people  were  blind,  and 
refused  to  see  ir  or  to  rend  it  f  r  to  under- 
stand it.  I  am  hopeful  that  somehow  or  an- 
other, this  time  we  will  be  able  to  get  peo- 
ple to  understand  before   it  is  Ujo  late. 

We  have,  indeed,  talked  about  world 
revolution,  Tliere  is  a  "revolution,"  that's 
a  fact.  Like  our  President,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  tliat  word.  1  believe  in  revolution,  revolu- 
tion for  progress.  1  believe  in  revolution  to 
eliminate  injustice,  and  Inequities.     And  I 
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believe  in  the  change  ll.at  is  required  by  the 
technology  and  the  demands  ol  our  time. 

I  don't  think  It  is  enough  Just  to  send 
Federalist  Pap)ers.  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  a  copy  of  the  Con.stitution  to 
people  to  preach  our  doctrine  of  freedom. 
These  are  imp<jrtani  But  what  is  more  im- 
portant is  to  have  the  spirit  today  of  those 
who  wrote  those  documentE.  of  thoi,e  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  when 
thev  said,  "We  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  hrmor" 

They  didn't  say.  "We  are  going  to  pledge 
1  hour  a  week  of  our  life,  "  or  "10  percent 
of  our  fortune,"  and  "very  little  of  our 
honor."  They  pledged  It  all.  and  I  am  of  the 
uplniun  that  until  the  forces  of  oppression 
and  tyranny  in  this  world  understand  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  and  live  in  free- 
dom are  willing  to  pledge  it  all.  there  will 
be  no  victory,  there  will  be  no  change  for 
the  better 

Now  we  h.i\e  seen  what  all  of  this  means 
in  daring  plans— Marshall  plan,  and  point 
4.  The.se  can  excite  the  world.  Point  4  is 
still  good  language  my  friends.  Don't  you 
forget  It.  Point  4  stands  for  something 
throughout  this  world  Technical  assist- 
ance''   Yes. 

Now.  I  believe  there  is  another  historical 
policy  change  I  mentioned  it  to  you,  and 
the  President  outlined  it  for  you  so  well. 
We  are  determined  that  our  aid  shall  be 
deployed  as  an  incentive  for  genuine  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  reform  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  part  of  this  administration,  ol 
this  Government  to  be  a  working  part  ol 
this  1  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  11 
any  of  you  are  supporting  foreign  aid  be- 
cause you  think  we  are  going  to  support  the 
status  quo  you  are  m  the  wrong  meeting, 
you  are  m  the  wrong  greaip.  you  have  the 
wrong  puipose  There  needs  to  be  a  funda- 
mental change  Our  goal  isn't  to  buy  any 
flag-wavmg  friendsliip  of  corrupt  dictators 
or  corrupt  governmeii's  Our  goal  is  to 
promote  a  real  partnership,  and  to  promote 
a  with  the  people,  some  of  whom  our  people 
have  never  met 

To  some  of  m\  fnendi  in  the  State  De- 
partment, let  me  say.  "Get  acquainted  with 
the  other  side  of  the  street  "  Let  me  say  to 
(Uir  friends  in  this  Government.  Get  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  that  elect  us.' 
Very  few  men  are  elected  m  the  country 
clubs  Very  few  men  are  elected  by  the  so- 
called  political  and  social  elite  I  enjoy  the 
good  life,  but  as  a  politician  in  this  great 
America.  I  know  that  my  slay  In  office  Is  de- 
pendent upon  my  service  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  my  constit- 
tiency.  Our  foreign-aid  program  Is  entirely 
the  same  way.  But  all  too  often  we  have 
been  afraid  to  offend  the  powers  that  be 
Those  powers  that  be  do  iu)t  need  to  be  of- 
fended They  just  need  to  be  reminded  that 
we  are  not  engaged  m  the  pursuit  of  the 
preservation  of  the  past  We  are  engaged 
111  the  pursuit  of  orderly  change  for  the 
luture. 

Y(.)ur  discussions  here  today  have  all  in- 
cluded this  point — land  reform.  I  know  you 
mean  it.  But  land  reform  needs  to  be  more 
than  a  token  M.iy  I  say  to  those  who  love 
freedom,  ■Bther  divide  your  land  freely  or 
someone  is  going  to  do  it  for  you,  forcibly" 
We  must  talk  this  way  to  friends  and  neigh- 
bors tliroughout  the  world 

Now  regarding  social  welfare.  I  know  one 
of  the  reasons  our  foreign-aid  programs  have 
had  some  trouble  abroad.  W'e  haven't 
wanted  to  use  the  word  welfare"  at  home, 
and  you  know  it  You  can't  export  .some- 
thing you  don't  have,  and  you  can't  export 
something  that  yoti  are  a.«hamed  of  without 
having  people  discover  your  duplicity.  You 
cannot  say  that  planning  is  antifreedom  in 
.America,  and  then  demand  that  peoiiie  over- 
seas plan.  You  can't  say  In  this  new  foreign- 
aid  program  that  yoti  need  a  country  admin- 
istrator   to    coordinate    things,    to    see    that 


everything  is  planned  and  orderly  and  then 
deny  the  same  kind  of  coordination  back 
home.  I  am  for  planning.  I  am  for  the 
better  use  of  human  and  physical  resources. 
1  am  planning  without  coercion.  I  am  for 
planning  through  cooperation,  and  I  em- 
phasize the  word  "cooperation  '  which  leads 
me  to  anotlier  point 

Just  before  I  came  here  tr  day  I  asked 
certain  members  of  our  Go\ernment,  How 
many  Go\eriuneiu  people  do  you  have  pro- 
moting cooi)er;:tives  overseas?"  I  left  a  com- 
mittee rofim  where  there  were  11  military 
assistnn'^e  sjjecialists  and  3  for  other  pro- 
grams. I  complement  our  military.  They 
know  what  they  are  doing.  They  have  been 
given  a  mission  and  they  perform  it.  But 
I  want  to  know  how  many  i>eople  this  Gov- 
ernment has  on  its  payroll  in  the  State 
Department,  in  IC.^.  or  any  place  el.se  to 
j)romote  consumer  coo})erntives,  prixlucer 
cooperatives,  credit  unions,  farmers'  coop- 
eratives, health  cooperative^,  housing  coop- 
eratives 

I  want  to  know  how  many  specialisus  we 
have,  how  many  consultants.  Have  we  tried 
to  take  an  inventory  of  our  talent  at  home? 
With  whom  are  we  working  abroad?  Who 
are  the  people  tha*  we  can  talk  to  and  work 
with''  I  want  to  know  because  cooperative 
housing  is  a  mu.'-t  in  Chile,  and  in  Peru, 
and  farmers'  cooperatives  are  the  only  way 
that  I  know  to  save  this  area  of  the  world 
from  collectmsm.  They  answer  the  Com- 
munist collective.  This  Is  the  democratic 
cooperative.     And  everybody  knows  it. 

And  let  me  make  It  quite  clear  to  you.  If 
I  h.ive  anything  to  say  about  it.  and  I  am. 
there  will  be  no  foreign-aid  program  re- 
ported from  committee  until  I  find  out  how 
this  Government  intends  to  promote  these 
objectives  in  sjjecifics  I  can  make  good 
speeches  and  I  am  not  making  a  bad  one 
now.  It  is  one  thing  to  Uilk  about  health, 
it  is  one  thing  to  talk  al>oul  land  reform. 
It  is  another  thing  to  spell  it  out  in  detail. 
And  some  of  us  arc  slow  learners  I  like  to 
see  it  audiovisual  And  we  are  going  to  In- 
.--iKt  that  we  see  it  As  a  matt^-r  of  fact, 
sjKcific  planning  is  being  required  of  wit- 
nesses In  the  present  hearings 

Let's  hiive  our  embassies,  as  well  re.lect 
this  country  Yes  I  am  going  to  lay  it 
right  on  the  line  I  don't  think  the  activ- 
ities at  embassies  should  be  rejx^rted  only 
on  the  .social  page  of  the  newspapers  I  don't 
think  the  American  people  ought  to  get  the 
Idea  that  foreign  embassies  in  this  Capitol, 
and  American  representatives  in  other  Capi- 
tols are  primarily  engaged  in  social  functions 
at  embassy  receptions  Of  course,  they're 
iK't  and  I  am  not  saying  they  are  Yet  I 
submit,  my  friends,  that  a  larger  section  of 
the  metroixjlitan  press  of  thi.s  city  i.s  given 
over  to  the  rejxjrt  of  s(jcial  activities  than 
they  are  to  accounts  of  how  many  children 
are  gf)lng  to  school  in  Peru;  or  how  many 
children  are  going  to  school  in  India;  or 
how  many  hospitals  do  we  and  others  in 
cooperation  with  us  plan  on  building  next 
year 

I  would  like  to  read  m  the  newspaijers  that 
we  are  discussing  a  foreign-aid  bill  of  ap- 
proximately $.5  billion  which  will  be  spelled 
out  in  schools,  hospitals,  land,  jobs,  indus- 
tries, t-eachers,  doctors,  nurses,  and  all  that 
we  can  understand.  And  I  would  like  to 
read  that  we  are  talking  abotu  more  than  $5 
billion — there  is  more  that  you  don't  see  and 
you  know  it.  We  have  Investments  In  many 
multilateral  activities  which  must  receive 
the  same  kind  of  scrutiny  as  the  mam  bill. 

Now.  wiicn  I  s]ieak  of  revamping  ovir  em- 
bassies, I  mean  just  that  and  we  need  yotir 
help.  The  Congress  has  taken  a  dim  \lew 
of  labor  attaches.  Yes.  that  is  right.  Some 
Members  of  Congress  have  Just  denied  money 
which  could  be  designated  for  labor  at- 
taches. Listen,  my  friends.  The  Communist 
movement,  if  that's  what  you  are  primarily 
worried   abotit.   seeks   as   Us   first    target    the 


lab'.r  movement.  We  need  an  inventory  of 
all  the  available  competent  labor  talent  in 
America.  We  need  to  have  priority  to 
strengthen  every  American  embassy  through- 
out tlie  world  with  good,  honest,  trade  un- 
ionists who  understand  the  importance  of 
organization,  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
of  all  that  the  labor  movement  means  In 
a  free  society. 

I  am  for  representation  allowances,  but 
if  as  much  time  were  spent  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss  of  the  United  St:'.ies  in  debate  on 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  have  a  cultural 
attache,  a  labor  attache,  a  social  welfare 
attache  as  to  whether  we  should  have  reji- 
resentation  allowances,  we  would  have  a 
better  country   and  a   better   foreign  policy. 

I  have  been  around.  You  know  I  am  not 
a  theorist  about  this.  I  don't  lay  any  claim 
to  perfection,  that's  why  we  need  men  like 
Dean  Sayre.  I  am  not  like  him  I  know 
I  have  never  run  on  the  'Purity  ticket 
I  submit  that  otir  embassies  need  to  exem- 
j5iify  wlial  this  country  really  is 

This  country  is  agriCiiUure.  for  example 
I  noticed  the  other  day  where  a  certain  coun- 
try was  going  to  have  some  of  ns  farmers 
go  to  Russia  to  find  out  about  agriculture 
Well,  may  I  say.  this  is  what  we  might  call 
studying  failure.  I  have  much  respect  for 
many  of  the  Russians.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  their  science.  But  I  want 
to  tell  you  something,  my  friends.  EKt  not 
downgrade  our  agriculture  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  and  in  the  world's  public  image 
of  America  Agriculture  is  the  greatest  suc- 
cess story  America  has  to  offer  today  Tiiere 
has   never   been    anything   like   it.     Never 

And  I  want  our  embassies  to  be  filled  with 
educators:  people  who  understand  health 
and  health  problems:  administrators  for  co- 
operatives: labor  specialists;  social  welfare 
specialists  we  need  people  to  work  with 
others  on  the  scene,  on  the  spot,  in  these 
areas  of  human  improvement. 

We  need  the  best  of  our  people,  as  the 
President  said  today  This  means  that  they 
must  come  forth  from  industry,  from  labor, 
from  cooperatives,  from  education.  We 
need  the  best  because  this  is  a  time  for  ex- 
cellence We  cannot  afford  mediocrity.  Our 
Foreign  Service  people  must  understand 
theirs  is  not  merely  a  job:  it  is  a  mission. 
They  must  recognize  that  this  new  foreier. - 
aid  program  does  not  provide  an  occup;-,- 
tion:  It  offers  a  challenge.  Tliey  must  know- 
that  their  assignment  Is  not  merely  an  op- 
porttuiity for  travel:  it  is  a  chance  to  work 
and  to  build. 

I  am  saying  that  our  oversea  missions 
should  reflect  the  whole  of  the  American 
commtinity  We  Americans  are  not  all  dip- 
lomats at  least  not  Machiavellian  diplom.ats. 
We  are  doers,  we  are  builders,  we  are  teach- 
ers we  are  healers,  we  are  producers.  We 
glory  in  the  love  of  learning  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  achievement.  We  are  dedicated 
to  htiman  welfare  We  have  more  voluntary 
organizations  dedicated  to  human  welfare 
than  does  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together      And   I   am   proud    of   it. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  tells  us.  "Where  there 
is  no  vision  the  people  shall  perish  "  The 
vision  we  ought  to  offer  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  unashamedly  and  proudly,  is  that  of 
democratic,  social,  and  economic  revolution. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  be  willing  to 
demonstrate  concern  and  compassion  This 
is  not  just  a  job:  this  a  commitment.  We 
need  to  call  upon  all  of  our  resources,  not 
just  the  Government.  The  Government  is 
just  like  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  real 
strength  of  America  is  below  in  the  people, 
in  the  conuiuuiities. 

You  and  I  dream  of  sending  a  man  to  tlie 
moon  and  the  President  said  we  would  do  it. 
and  he  outlined  how — with  sacrifice,  commit- 
ment, a  plan,  and  a  program  I  say  that 
within  this  same  decade,  we  can  do  some- 
thing even  better.  We  can  have  a  higher 
goal.     In   this   decade,   with    less    effort    and 
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at  one-tenth  the  cost.  v.e  could  banish  fam- 
ine from  this  earth.  Never  again  need  a  man 
Icnow  the  pains  of  hunger.  If  this  Is  our 
decision,  I  suggest  that  we  announce  our 
intention  to  banish  hunger  from  the  earth. 

Let  me  ask  you.  Is  one  man  on  the  moon 
more  important  In  your  lives  tlian  half  of 
humanity  committed  to  misery.  Better  than 
half  of  humanity  now  lives  in  misery. 

Yes,  we  can  create  a  world  in  which  the 
family  of  man  is  no  lorqer  divided  between 
those  who  live  on  the  fuuUt  hills,  and  those 
•who  live  in  the  sunless  ".nd  dirty  slums.  We 
can  build  a  great  cathedT-.l  of  freedom,  which 
can  house  all  of  m.^nkind.  The  road  ahead 
is  long.  The  Prpsldent  hac  told  yovi  that  It 
may  be  three  dc?,;dcs  or  more.  I  agree. 
But  so  what?  Ii  you  are  tired,  retire.  Got 
out  of  the  way  for  people  who  are  not  tired. 

The  Chinese  have  a  proverb  that  goes 
something  like  this:  "A  Journey  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  begins  with  a  single  step."  We 
are  making  those  single  steps  now,  and  I 
think  that  we  are  taking  another  step  today, 
Indeed,  this  very  hour.  You  are  dedicating 
yourselves  to  mobilization  and  that  Is  the 
crux  of  this  beginning.  This  is  a  mobiliza- 
tion meeting  for  peace.  I  love  that  word 
and  all  that  It  means.  This  is  a  call  for 
progress,  a  mobilization  of  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  Americans  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  decade  for  developing  brotherhood. 
And  while  we  are  developing  brotherhood, 
let's  live  it. 

Unless  we  set  an  example  of  human  dig- 
nity, an  example  of  respect  for  humankind 
and  for  human  equality,  $5  billion  of  foreign 
aid.  $4'-;  billion  of  foreign  aid  will  be  a 
waste,  a  loss.     In  fact,  it  will  be  poison. 

At  every  opportunity,  I  repeat  that  the 
fulfillment  of  human  rights,  the  protection 
and  guarding  of  those  rights,  the  mainte- 
nance of  human  rights,  the  expression  of 
civil  rights,  is  no  longer  just  morally  re- 
quired, and  morally  right.  We  have  known 
that  for  centvirie.';  Civil  rights  is  no  longer 
Just  politically  desirable.  Many  men  in  pub- 
lic life  know  tha^  The  fullillraeut  and  the 
protection  of.  and  the  devotion  to,  human 
rights  and  the  elimination  of  every  trace  of 
bigotry,  discrimination,  intolerance  is  an  In- 
ternational security  imperative.  And  you 
know  it. 

I  must  conclude  now  and  return  to  my 
Job — a  job  to  which  I  am  committed,  the 
mission  of  being  a  public  servant.  But  in 
leaving,  let  me  remind  you  not  to  think  of 
foreign  aid  merely  in  terms  of  the  dollars — 
important  as  it  is  that  people  understand 
that  80  percent  of  our  spending  is  for  do- 
meetic  investment,  if  we  must  use  that  argu- 
ment. What  the  world  needs  to  know  more 
than  anything  else  is  that  we  care,  that  we 
believe  in  people,  that  we  seek  to  alleviate 
their  suffering.  Tlie  world  seeks  to  know 
tiuit  we  are  healers  and  teachers  and  pro- 
viders. It  wants  to  know  above  all,  tliat  we 
have  faith  in  the  destiny  of  others  and 
others  have  faith  in  ours. 

I  think  thi.s  is  why  we  are  here.  And  I  now 
charge  you  with  the  responsibility  of  action. 
Don't  you  let  us  fail  fur  one  moment.  Go 
to  it. 

Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


FEED  SHORTAGE  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
feed  shortage  in  northern  Wisconsin  has 
reached  the  crisis  stage. 

The  light  snowfall  and  cold  tempera- 
tures last  winter  killed  off  old  legume 
stands.  Now  the  severe,  devastating 
drought  has  shi'iveled  hay  and  grain 
crops. 


Even  if  rain  should  now  fall,  feed  pro- 
duction will  be  no  more  than  one-third 
of  normal.  Farmcr.s  will  be  forced  to  sell 
many  cattle  in  order  to  feed  the  others. 

The  following  three  emergency  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted  at  once  by  the 
Department  of  A'^riculture: 

First.  Release  soil  bank  land  and  feed 
rrrain  diverted  acres  in  and  near  the 
drought  areas  for  pasture  or  harvesting 
hay. 

Second.  Extend  the  already  operatin;^ 
livestock  feed  program  beyond  the 
present  August  15  tei'mination  date. 

Third.  Help  tran.sport  hay  from  south- 
ern Wisconsin  and  other  surplus  areas 
into  the  drought  area. 

The  drought  emergency  is  especially 
severe  in  tlie  following  counties,  wliich 
have  been  designated  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  ASC  Committee  :  Dou  las.  Bayfield. 
Ashland,  Iron,  Florence,  Sa-^ycr,  Rusk. 
Price,  and  Taylor. 


FARM     PEOPLE     SUPPORT     SOCIAL 

SECURITY  MEDICAL  CARE  IN  WIS- 
CONSIN POLL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident. 
medical  care  for  our  Nation's  older  peo- 
ple is  not  just  a  problem  of  our  cities. 
In  the  country,  too.  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  small  towns  that  make  up  rural 
America,  the  need  fc  ad'.quately  fi- 
nanced, modern  medical  care  is  great. 

How  to  pay  for  the  miracles  of  modern 
medicine  is  a  question  which  has  aroused 
a  great  debate  throughout  our  land. 
The  pros  and  cons  of  each  method  are 
being  carefully  weighed,  not  only  by  tlie 
older  people  v.ho  have  the  most  imme- 
diate interest,  but  al.'o  by  all  other  citi- 
zens who  will  share  in  the  costs  and 
bcnefitn  of  any  Government  medical 
program. 

The  distingui.'-hed  weekly  farm  news- 
paper, the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  in 
its  issue  of  July  I.  1961,  published  a  poll 
taken  among  farm  people  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wiscon.'-in  Agricul- 
turist has  been  remarkably  accurate,  in 
election  after  election,  in  predicting  how 
Wisconsin  farmers  would  vote.  Often 
the  predictions  have  completely  contra- 
dicted the  expectations  of  most  observers 
and  reporters,  but  the  Wisconsin  Agri- 
culturist has  been  amazingly  accurate. 

The  conclusions  of  the  poll  are  most 
interesting,  and,  I  believe,  liiahly  signifi- 
cant. Of  all  those  who  said  ll\oy  had 
heard  anything  about  medical  care  for 
the  over-65  group  financed  tln'ough  the 
social  security  system,  a  full  61  percent 
stated  that  such  a  plan  should  be  adopt- 
ed. Only  8  percent  sn.cl  it  should  be 
turned  down. 

These  figures  aro  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  farm  people,  and  others  who 
live  in  country  areas,  are  traditionally 
conservative.  The  evidence  of  this  poll 
clearly  indicates  that  a  large  majority 
of  these  people  support  a  pro.gram  of  old- 
age  medxal  care  financed  through  the 
efficient  and  time-tested  social  security 
system. 

The  reasons  are  ijlam — and  they  have 
nothing  1o  do  with  shopworn  labels  like 
"radical,"   "Socialist,"   ai-id   ''visionai-y. " 


A-:  one  Polk  County.  Wis  .  homomaker 
said,  quoted  in  the  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
tun.-^l: 

I  sure  do  ihmk  "Id  people  bhuuld  ha\e 
medical  help.  I  know  one  old  couple  tiiat's 
i.rymg  to  gel  along  on  $30  a  month.  He  got 
sick,  and  one  batch  ot  pills  cost  $8. 

In  a  nutshell,  that  is  the  problem.  Old 
age  is  a  lime  of  low  income  for  many 
people.  And  tlie  cost  of  niodt-rn  medical 
care  has  skyrocketed. 

Mr.  President.  I  add  that,  of  course, 
old  age  is  also  the  time  of  expensive  ill- 
ness. The  fact  is  that  medical  costs  for 
people  over  tl'ie  age  of  C5,  by  and  large, 
average  2 '2  times  larger  than  those  foi 
people  who  are  younuer. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^eMt  that  the  arti- 
cle "Medical  Care  for  tlie  Aged?"  fi'om 
the  July  1.  1961,  issue  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agiiculturist.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

ThCiC  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\\as  ordered  to  be  pruned  m  tlie  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Ml.DU  \L   C^RT   lOR  THE   ACKD? 

(Wisconsin  Agriculturist  poIL^ters  a.sked 
farm  folks  what  they  thought  about  it.  Al- 
most two-thirds  f.ivored  .^ome  kind  of  hospi- 
tal or  medical  tail'..) 

Elderly  people  h.i\e  become  quite  a  prob- 
lem. Mi>dern  medicine  let.s  more  people  than 
ever  before  live  to  advanced  years.  Each 
new  miracle  drug  and  every  pprct.trular  euro 
means  that  more  people  will  reach  re'trement 
age.  and  more  will  live  longer  after  retire- 
ment. 

Those  who  have  the  good  sense  to  plan  for 
old  age,  and  are  lucky  enough  not  to  have 
their  plans  upset,  can  generally  provide  for 
themselves  during  their  years  on  life's  sum- 
mit. 

But  others,  many  of  whom  never  planned 
any  farther  ahead  than  the  ne.\t  paycheck, 
and  some  with  just  plain  bad  luck,  find  they 
have  to  pinch  pennies  and  g!\ e  up  the 
simplest  luxuries  Ju.'it  to  keep  themselves  fed. 
clothed,  and  sheltered  Some  are  not  able  to 
support  themselves,  and  fall  back  on  relief  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Old  nge  i.s  traditionally  a  period  of  Inw  In- 
come for  a  major  segment  of  our  population. 

When  sickness  strike.^  an  elderly  person, 
any  one  of  a  number  of  thing.s  may  happen. 
The  Individual  may  have  plenty  of  money  to 
pay  for  his  or  her  own  medic.;'  expen.scs,  and 
he  win  settle  all  the  medical  bills  promptly. 

Or  perhaps  the  elderly  person  la  -'ics  funds 
to  pay  the  bills.  Many  bil'.s  are  forgiven  or 
paid  by  public  or  private  welfare  agencies. 
In  many  other  cases,  children  step  in  and  pay 
their  parents'  medic.U  h.lls. 

KOT    GEmNC    MKDICAL    CARE    Kl XDED 

Just  the  same.  Its  argued  that  many 
elderly  people  aren't  getting  the  medical  care 
they  need.  Many  of  them  aren  t  aware  of  tlie 
free  care  they  can  get.  while  many  would 
rather  die  with  dignity  than  take  the  tin- 
dignlfied  step  of  asking  for  charity. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  uf  health 
care  for  the  aged.  It's  been  proposed  that 
we  expand  social  security  benetits  to  include 
m<^dical  care  for  persons  over  65. 

Arguments  have  been  hot  and  heavy  on 
both  side.<5.  On  one  side  is  the  emotional 
argument  that  old  people  shouldn't  be  de- 
pendent on  charity,  and  tliai  many  aren't 
getting  the  care  they  need. 

Tlie  other  side  has  pointed  cut  that  no 
matter  how  medical  care  Is  provided  to  those 
who  cannot  pay.  It's  the  taxpayer  who  ends 
up  paying  the  bills  any v.-ay.  S^me  .'Physicians 
proclaim  that  they'd  rather  treat  people  free 
when  they  can't  pay  than  h.-ve  t)ie  Givern- 
ment  step  In  and  pay  the  bills. 


I       ^ 
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To  arlng  some  order  nut  of  the  chaos  'if 
charge  and  countercharer,  the  Wisconsin 
Agriculturist  has  taken  a  poll  of  Wiscfaism 
I.irm  families  to  see  how  one  segment  of  the 
j.ubllc   feels   about  Government   health   care. 

The  poll  Indicates  tha*  Gl  percent  of  those 
\^ho  hP.ve  had  this  crjntrover.'^y  brought  to 
their  attention  are  in  favor  of  a  program  of 
medical  care  r<  r  the  acred  Here  are  the 
querlions  asked  by  our  poll  t:ikerr,  and  how 
Wisconsin    farm    folks    answered    tliem. 

Congress  has  been  coiisiderlng  a  plan  to 
help  jKoph'  65  or  older  pay  their  hospital  .ind 
nicdiciil  bills  through  fcxpausi.ai  of  the  so- 
cial security  syiteni.  Have  you  Leura  any- 
thing about  tins  proposal? 


Mm 

W  "imi-ii 

T.rfal 

Y.1I 

No 

Sot  SOT* 

71 
10 

70 

72 

If  yotj  have  heard  about  plrtns  for  Federal 
old-age  medical  and  hospital  In.'^urance.  in 
general  what  do  ytiu  think  of  them"" 

Prrcc'i  t 
Some    plan    of     this    kind    should     be 

adcjpted 61 

Help    of    this    kind    should    be    given    to 

people  on  relief,  but  to  no  others 13 

.^  plan   of  this  kind  should  be  turned 

do'wn    8 

Undecided 18 

Men  fcnd  women  had  pretty  n.uch  the 
i..uiie  ideas  about  Clovernment  medical  care 
progiams.  Women  in  the  35-49  age  group 
appeared  to  be  less  in  fav'jr  of  these  pro- 
grams than  women  in  other  age  groups. 

Quite  ;'  few  peujjle  luierviewed  liud  some 
c  jmnuT.t.-  t'j  n:,ike. 

If  this  pl:tn  i£  adopted  it  .-ihould  lighten 
the  welfare  load,  '  said  a  Clark  County 
l.trmer. 

He  echoes  tlie  feeling  of  maiiy  who  would 
like  to  see  the  burdens  of  local  unit*  of 
Kovcrument  lightened.  Ixjcal  welfare  spend- 
ing comes  pretty  much  out  of  property 
taxes,  while  the  Federal  programs  (proposed 
as  a  part  uf  social  aecuruy  would  be  paid 
by  t.iyes  on  income  ar.d  payrolls. 

Tills  wculd  h.ivc  the  eJTect  of  shifting 
much  ot  the  welfare  load  fr  m  the  pr'^>perty 
owner  to  the   wage   earnfr. 

There  Is  considernblc  feeling  about  people 
v-hu  make  a  h;tblt  of  living  off  tlie  public, 
too.  One  youn?  f>auk  Cotinty  farmer  puts  it 
this  way.  "I  work  hard  and  have  no  fvm- 
pathy  for  others.  I  believe  In  a  pension  for 
those  who  have  hard  luck  and  6ickne.s5. 
I'hcre  a:e  too  m.\ny  who  wun't  wx^rk  hard 
now  or  even  sav?  lor  old  a^re  bccatise  the 
Government  will  keep  them.." 

A  Polk  CountT,  senior  citizen  was  con- 
cerned about  abuses  In  a  medical  care  sys- 
tem. "Yes.  I  think  it's  fine  to  help  older 
folks  with  medical  bills.'  he  sav-s.  "but  once 
you  start  helping,  tome  of  them  will  run  to 
the  doctor  every  day.  And  not  just  to  one 
doctor.  They  will  go  to  all  tlicy  can  and 
set  up  a  howl  like  they  will  die  over  a  pain 
in  the  big  toe." 

Others  are  enthusia'^tlc  about  a  Federal 
health  plan.  "It's  a  good  idea."  eays  an  older 
La  Crosse  County  farracr.  "I  hope  they  can 
work  otit  Stimething  satisfactory." 

And  a  Polk  County  h  mc maker  put  it  this 
way.  "I  sure  do  think  old  people  sliould  have 
medical  help.  I  know  one  old  couple  tl.at  s 
trying  to  get  along  on  $30  a  mouth.  He  vut 
sick,  and  one  batch  of  pills  cost  f 8" 

We  certainly  have  a  hotly  contested  issue 
here,  find  it's  undnubtedly  colng  to  get  hot- 
ter. Oin-  population  Is  gnining  elderly  peo- 
ple evt>ry  day.  ,"nd  their  medical  care  prob- 
lems are  mounting  with  their  numbers. 
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ARTICLE  DESCRIBES  HUGE  GRANl  S 
TO  SMALL  TOWNS  FOR  URBAN- 
RENEWAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  a 
striking  aTi'iclf^  in  the  July  3  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  by  Donald  A.  Mof- 
fitt,  describes  how  small  towns  have  re- 
ceived large  grants  for  urban  renewal 
projects  fi'om  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

The  reporter  has  focused  attention  on 
several  small  communities  m  Texas, 
which  are  receiving  amounts  totaling  as 
much  as  $478  per  resident.  But  the 
stoiT  itself  is  applicable  to  many  small 
towns  throu[:hout  the  Nation.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  approved  grants  totaling 
$41  miUion  for  77  towns,  each  with  a 
Ix)pulation  ol  less  than  15.000.  Another 
$37  million  has  been  earmarked  for 
grants  to  small  towns,  and  Mr.  Moffitt 
reports  that  the  total  is  climbing  by  the 
day. 

To  qualify  for  a  Federal  grant,  a  town 
generally  has  to  pay  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  a  project.  The  Federal  Govein- 
ment  supplies  the  remaining  two-thirds. 
Some  towns  are  reported  to  have  built 
streets,  parks,  playgroimds.  swimming 
pools,  and  tennis  courts,  all  of  which 
are  normally  cmsidered  local  respon- 
sibilities. Mr.  McfRtt  repoi-ts  that  these 
projects  have  been  used  by  .some  towns 
as  part  of  their  shares  of  urban  renewal 
expenses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal has  been  accurate  In  its  reporting 
in  the  past,  and  if  the  report  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  accurate,  this  is  a 
scandalous  situation,  Congre.ss  certainly 
did  not  intend  that  slimi  clearance  and 
urban  renewal  funds  sJiould  be  used  for 
those  purposes.  Thei'e  is  no  question 
thai  this  is  extremely  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant. It  represents  an  administra- 
tion of  housing  legislation  passed  by  the 
Cong:-ess  in  a  way  which  I  think  docs 
not  reflect  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  which  is 
likely  to  damage  the  prospects  for  hav- 
ing in  the  future  programs  of  urban  re- 
newal and  effective  slum  clearance, 
wliicii  the  American  people  overwhelm- 
incly  favor. 

Ml'.  President.  I  a.'k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  describing  this  sit- 
uation be  printed  in  the  Recor.d,  and  I 
am  asking  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  to  give  mc  its  comments 
on  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  ar'ade 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grassfoots  Grants — Small  Towxs  Scv..\m- 
PT.E  To  Gft  Sltm  Removal  Atd  From 
Ukcle  Sam— REfTTORiKG  Wink  Wo-i,  Cost 
§801,868 — Towns  Spli-rge  on  Paf.ks, 
.Swimming  Pol^ls— A  Lftter  to  Lyn-xo:; 
Helps 

<By  Donnld  A   Moffitt  > 
Mrnrrrr.s.  Trx  — F'.-cr  since  the  drought  of 
the    1930's    the    municipal    finances    of    this 
small   town   In   the  south   Texas   citrus   belt 
have  been  a  tar.gled  mess. 

The  city  defaulted  on  its  bonds  and  went 
Ir.to  bankruptcy  in  1941.  In  later  years  it 
was  cither  unable  or  unwilling  to  collect 
er.ourh  taxes  to  pay  c!T  the  defaulted  bonds 
end  still  mnintain  rr-sential  ser\-icc:j.     As  a 


result  nc.  new  streets  were  built:  sewer  and 
wat'^r  lines  t>egan  to  disintegrate,  and  police 
and  fire  prot-ectlon  fell  off. 

But.  of  law-  Mercedes'  fortunes  have  taken 
a  decided  turn  for  tlie  better  In  recent 
Uiuiiths  some  $160,000  worth  of  new  street 
pa\  iiig  has  been  laid  and  f 400.000  more  is 
}ilar.ncd.  Sewer  and  water  lines  have  been 
replaced  and  extended  at  a  cost  cf  $234,000. 
A  $285,000  residential  development  project 
IS  getting  under  way  .Mtogether.  nearly 
$1  7  million  is  being  pumped  into  this  town 
of  10.063  people. 

The  wherewlthiii  fur  most  of  this  trans- 
formation is  coming  from  Uncle  Sam.  under 
the  terms  ol  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
]^.r>>-ram. 

MONEY    FOE    SMALL    TOWNS 

U;bar  renewal  usually  brings  to  mind  tl.e 
m.issed  population  of  big  citiCE.  crowded 
tenements  and  traffic  congestion— problen.s 
notably  missing  in  Mercedes.  However,  al- 
though the  Federal  program  was  origina.ly 
aimed  a*  curing  blight  of  this  sort  in  maj  r 
metropolises,  more  and  more  of  the  pr  - 
gram's  funds  es  Mercedes'  case  illustrates,  is 
bt  ing  channeled  to  smaller  towTis.  At  last 
crunt,  the  Government  had  approved  grants 
totiiir^  $41  million  for  77  towns  with  fewer 
ilan  15.000  inhabitants.  Another  »37  mil- 
lion has  been  earmarked  for  grants  to  small 
•tc^wiiE  and  the  total  is  climbing  almost  daily. 

Here  m  Texas.  t!ie  strange  twist  in  the 
urbp-r.  renewal  program  is  especially  obvious. 
The  ytate's  two  largest  cities,  Houston  and 
Dallas,  have  yet  to  spend  a  cent  of  Federal 
u.-ban  reriewai  funds  except  for  a  small  grar.t 
authdrized  for  a  planning  suri'ey.  But  18 
snalier  Texas  cities  have  Jumped  on  the 
bandwagon  to  the  tune  of  $19,047,645  in  aid. 

Ti.e  gr.-.iits  to  these  communities,  though 
Finail  in  comparison  with  the  big  figm-es  ear- 
marked for  projects  in  Chica^ro  and  New 
York,  arc  still  surprisingly  large  when  thfv 
are  broken  down  on  a  p>er  capita  basis.  Fir 
cx..inple.  in  Wink,  a  tiny  oil  town  m  the 
niesquite-covered  plains  of  west  Texas,  t.  e 
ciry  fathers  are  getting  set  to  receive  M9i.fc':b 
of  Federal  money,  which,  among  other 
things,  is  expected  to  lead  to  a  complete  re- 
modeling of  the  town's  three-block  bustiieis 
district.  On  tne  basiE  of  Wink's  1.863  popu- 
lation, thfit'B  the  equivalent  of  $478  of  D  S. 
lu;ius  r:r  each  man.  womar.,  and  cliiid  who 
li.cs  there.  Should  New  York  City  s  urban 
'olight  5-.vove  proportionately  as  expensive  to 
cure  it  would  require  $3.8  billion  of  funds 
from  Washington. 

A    LETTEB    TO    LYNBON 

Smalltown  officials  have  stoown  Eliitrp 
political  acumen  in  dealing  witli  Feder.il 
u.'-ban  renewal  officials  and  this  partly  ac- 
counts for  the  big  role  tliev-  are  playing  m 
the  program  When  Wink's  program  did  r.'  t 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  townsfolk  thotipi.t 
it  sliould.  a  loc&l  businessman  wrote  to  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  complaining  of 
the  delays.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminittrat  it 
Robert  C.  We8\er,  who  g&vt  it  ■priority  tt- 
t*ntion.  and  Wink  got  its  authorisation  f  r 
the  P\?deral  money  last  week. 

■Urban  renewal  projects  of  all  ?'->rt':  rre 
currently  eettine  a  bie  push  from  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  TJie  President  has  cr- 
de-rcd  HHFA  officials  to  speed  up  processing 
cf  applications  and  he  ha.";  wired  the  mayors 
cf  Cities  Viiiih  projects:  ■■'i'our  cit^.  s  rebuild- 
ing program  can  be  accelcrhted  and  fit  The 
SEinc  time  jobs  can  be  provided  to  help  meet 
cur  Nation's  unemp'.r>yment  problem.'' 

Texas  ci'ifs.  of  course,  arer.  t  the  oi;?y  nnos 
taking  p.dvsntnge  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's  genernrity  in  urban   renewal    prfir.ts. 

.Some  of  the  towns  which  already  have  re- 
ceived FVderal  funds  for  project*  Rre  East 
Grai:by.  Conn,  (population  2  434K  which  has 
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a  grant  of  $246,193:  Braddock,  Pa,  (popula- 
tion 12,337).  which  has  been  granted  |2,05O,- 
559.  and  Llthonla.  Ga.  (population  1.667), 
with  a  grant  of  $102,872. 

REVAMPING    SITKA 

The  Government  also  has  earmarked  $430.- 
000  for  urban  renewal  in  Sitka,  Alaska,  a 
town  of  3.237  Inhabitants,  Atchison,  Kans., 
with  12.529  people,  is  to  get  $1,916,822.  A 
grant  of  $463,210  has  been  reserved  for 
Princeton,  N.J.,  a  city  of  11.890,  when  its 
renewal  program  gets  underway.  Princeton 
is  mainlv  interested  in  buying  two  blocks  of 
land  next  to  its  central  business  district  in 
order  to  make  a  thoroughfare  out  of  a  jog- 
ging street  that  now  c.uiscs  a  traffic  bottle- 
neck. 

-Straightening  the  street,  oi  course,  could 
be  done  by  the  municipality,"  says  Dr.  Harry 
W.  Hazard,  executive  director  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Princeton  Housing  Authority.  "But 
we'd  also  like  to  develop  the  area  so  busi- 
nessmen wouldn't  move  away,  and  part  could 
be  a  place  for  our  public  library."  Prince- 
ton's plans  have  been  stalled  several  years, 
largely  because  of  a  suit  by  busine«;smen  who 
contend  their  area  isn't  blighted. 

Even  Tuxedo  Park,  the  wealthy  New  York 
community  founded  by  Pierre  Lorillard  in 
the  last  century  as  a  refuge  for  million- 
aires, has  received  a  Federal  grant  for 
planning  aid  to  prepare  itself  for  a  re- 
newal project. 

"There  are  no  limits  whatever  on  the  size 
a  city  has  to  be  to  get  urban  renewal  grants," 
declares  W.  H,  Gelbach,  Director  of  Admin- 
istration Management  for  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  (a  part  of  the  HHFA) . 
"All  a  city  has  to  have  is  an  urgent  and 
pressing  problem  and  an  approved,  workable 
program  for  solving  it.  " 

Robert  A.  Robinson,  director  of  the  Hotis- 
Ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  s  regional 
headquarters  in  Fort  Worth,  observes, 
"Actually,  It's  easier  for  people  In  small  towns 
to  get  together  on  an  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram than  In  big  cities."  He  explains  the 
sharp  upsurge  in  applications  from  smaller 
communities:  "People  In  these  towns  hear 
about  the  program  and  find  out  they  can  get 
help  with  their  streets  and  utilities.  In 
some  of  the  larger  cities,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  conflicting  Interests  which  cant 
agree  to  have  a  program  " 

SWIMMING   POOLS    AND  TENNIS   COURTS 

To  qualify  for  Federal  grants,  localities 
generally  have  to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  a  project,  with  the  Federal  Government 
picking  up  the  bill  for  the  remainder.  Some 
towns  are  building  streets,  parks,  play- 
grounds, swimming  pools,  and  tennis 
courts — all  normally  considered  a  local  re- 
sponsibility— and  are  crediting  the  cost  to- 
ward their  share  of  urban  renewal  expense. 

In  Mercedes,  quick-thinking  city  officials 
decided  to  Include  a  much-needed  new  school 
In  their  urban  renewal  project  and  found 
that  by  doing  so  the  $355,000  school  expendi- 
ture qualified  the  town  for  $710,000  In  Fed- 
eral funds.  Actually  the  school  has  been 
built  outside  the  limits  of  tlie  renewal  proj- 
ect, but  it  was  approved  as  part  of  the  city's 
one-third  contribution  becaxise  it  will  serve 
residents  living  In  the  urban  renewal  area. 

■This  Is  the  greatest  thing  that's  happened 
to  us  in  years."  enthuses  Mercedes  Mayor 
C.  A  Ripley.  "We  would  never  have  been 
able  to  finance  sewerage  m  this  town  by 
ourselves.  We've  done  that,  and  now  we're 
able  to  issue  $350,000  in  bonds  for  a  new- 
civic  center  without  even  raising  the  tax 
rate." 

Mercedes'  South  Side,  once  crisscrossed  by 
curbless,  dusty  streets,  now  boasts  of  smooth 
paving.  Across  from  modern  one-story 
Travis  School  on  South  Georgia  Street  13 
modest  but  neat  frame  houses  occupy  what 
once  was  a  block  of  untended  weeds.  These 
are  homes  built  for  occupai.ts  of  condemned 
shanties;    the    former    shar.tv    dwellers    are 


buying  the  better  quarters  with  loans 
insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion under  section  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  The  law  provides  for  40-year  mort- 
gages or.   urban  renewal  relocation  homes. 

SPRUCING  UP  OLD  HOMES 

Here  and  there  in  the  neighborhood  car- 
penters are  replacing  leaky  roofs,  rotten 
siding,  and  falling  ixjrches  for  residents 
who've  b  en  told  tr.  get  their  homes  in  order 
Miiuy  of  these  repairs  arc  being  made  with 
special  Federal  loan  help. 

Folks  1  CTP  are  fo  delighted  with  the  turn 
of  event!  that  pl.uis  are  being  made  for  a 
Fccond  I  Ig  project — to  renovate  Mercedes' 
old-fashi  med  downtown  business  district, 
tear  dow  a  ?ome  buildings,  and  encourage 
owners  t3  spruce  up  others.  According  to 
present  planning,  the  town  will  even  sport 
modern  pedestrian  malls  in  its  downtown 
arra.  C<:st  of  the  project  is  expected  to  hit 
$750,000,  with  the  townsfolk  counting  on 
Uncle  Sam  to  foot  $500,000  of  the  bill. 

■Bio:  cities."  soys  Mayor  Ripley,  "have 
urban  bl.ght  to  a  "greater  degree,  but  blight 
affects  the  economy  as  a  whole  to  a  greater 
extent  in  a  small  town.  I've  seen  urban  re- 
newal pnjects  in  big  cities  and  they're  like 
roses  in  a  weedpatch  In  a  small  town  like 
this,  you  can  see  the  whole  town  change.' 
A  few  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  resi- 
dents of  Wink  .Tre  eagerly  awaiting  a  similar 
transformation.  "Our  first  project  takes  in 
220  acres  about  a  third  of  the  town,"  says 
Donald  L  McBee.  the  29-year-old  director  of 
Wink's  iLrban  renewal  agency  and  recently 
elected  p-esident  of  the  Wink  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Wink  plans  to  spend  $670,000 
of  the  Federal  money  to  acquire  283  parcels 
of  land  which  will  be  cleared  and  resold  for 
an  estimated  $143,000  The  town  plans  to 
use  some  of  the  Federal  funds  to  pay  for 
$149,779  in  street  improvements  and  $85,016 
in  sewer  and  water  line  extensions. 

Wink  intends  to  upgrade  its  downtown 
area — a  :hree-block  section  along  State 
Highway  115,  the  town's  main  artery.  All 
but  9  of  the  30-odd  buildings  in  the  section 
will  be  torn  down  The  highw.iy  will  be 
widened  and  large  parking  areas  will  be  set 
aside. 

Wink  city  officials  hope  businessmen  will 
use  the  money  they'll  receive  from  the  sale 
of  the  property  to  put  up  new  stores  down- 
town, but  this  is  by  no  means  a  certainty. 
A  dozen  main  street  buildings  are  ram- 
shackle frame  structures  already  deserted  by 
their  owners  for  lack  of  business. 

"To  build  up,  you've  got  to  tear  down 
first."  says  Melvin  N.  D'jw.  publislier  of  the 
Wink  Bulletin  "Will  it  be  built  up  after 
it's  torn  down?  We  don't  know,  but  we 
were  at  a  point  where  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing one  way  or  another."  He  adds:  "It's 
like  everything  else,  a  little  gamble  But 
you  can  hardly  spend  money  like  this  in  a 
little  town  withour  doing  some  good." 

Winks  troubles  stem  from  the  depression 
in  the  oil  Industry  In  the  vicinity.  In  its 
boom  day;  in  1929  and  1930.  the  "town  had 
a  population  approaching  25,000.  compared 
with  its  present  1.863.  Now,  however,  there's 
little  new  drilling  in  the  area  and  producers 
are  beginiung  to  waterfiood  old  wells  to  push 
the  remair. ing  oil  out  of  the  ground.  Most  of 
the  town's  wage  earners  work  for  a  handful 
of  pipelinr  companies  and  oil  and  gas  well 
service  flms  in  the  area,  and  no  new  Industry 
has  been  attracted  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
creasing o  1  activity. 

TOO    MANY    EYESORES 

Ft.r  this  reason,  some  businessmen  doubt 
tliat  urban  renewal  will  do  too  much  toward 
reviving  tlie  town's  economy.  "The  vacant 
stores  around  liere  aren't  going  to  be  built 
back,"  says  Owen  Partaln,  one  of  the  dozen 
or  so  merchants  who  haven't  closed  up  shop, 
St.inding  in  the  variety  store  bearing  his 
name,  he  cbserves;    They're  eyesores,  though, 


and  I  think  most  of  us  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
these  eyesores  downtown." 

The  program  shows  signs  of  producing  a 
few  worthwhile  side  effects,  however.  For 
ore  thing,  the  city  recently  began  to  enforce 
plumbing,  electrical,  and  building  codes  and 
for  the  first  time  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration is  n^aking  commitments  to  in- 
sure mortgages  on  homes  in  the  t!)wii 

A    DISSENTING    VIEWPOINT 

Wmk  citizens  voted  187  to  5  in  a  referei  - 
dum  election,  required  by  Texas  law.  in  favor 
of  having  an  urb.m  renewal  prcjject,  ai.d 
opponents  of  the  plan  are  notably  scirc"/ 
One  dissident,  however,  is  Dick  Strawn,  ownr: 
of  a  liquor  store  and  icehouse 

"I  think  its  one  of  the  most  un-American 
things  that's  ever  been  hatched  up,  mysell,  ' 
Mr  Strawii  grumbles  as  he  drags  a  SO-pouixl 
chunk  of  Ice  acros;;  the  fiour  of  his  Icehou-'- 
"The  Governmem  s  go:  all  the  business  i'. 
can  attend  to.  Tins  givuig  and  giving  and 
giving  has  got  to  end," 

Smalltown  ai)plications  for  aid  Irequeutly 
cau.se  big  headaches  for  Federal  officials  ad- 
ministering the  priigram,  'For  one  thing,  we 
have  to  make  sure  we're  not  perpetuating  a 
chost  town."  declares  Mr.  R(jbiiiRun.  the 
HHFA  regional   adinini.stratJ.ir 

Another  factor  t<.)  consider  is  whether  the 
urban  renewal  funds  actually  will  be  spent 
for  that  purpose  But  Federal  officials  in- 
dicate their  deftnitiijii  of  urban  renewal  is 
broad.  Take  the  case  of  .Stanton,  Tex  ,  which 
recently  asked  for  $223,976  it  wanted  to 
spend   mainly  on  street   paving   and   sewers. 

"There'.s  no  bedrock  slum  there."  concedes 
an  offici.il  who  had  a  hand  in  processing  the 
applicali'iii  There     are     only     three     re.i! 

shacks  In  the  wh'iie  town.  But  they  do  lack 
adequate  streets,  and  many  of  the  houses 
are  old  and  si.:bsiaiid.ird  It  wa.s  touch  and 
go  there,  but  we  gave  them  preliminary  ap- 
proval because  there  was  so  very  little  wroni; 
with  the  town  that  with  Just  a  miniiniim 
effort  they  could  have  a  topnotch  place 

The  official  adds:  "If  I've  ever  been  in  a 
community  that  had  the  resources  to  do 
what's  needed  on  it.s  own.  though,  it's  this 
one  We  just  g.ive  them  an  incentive  to  do 
what  they  should  have  been  doing  all  along  " 


HARPER'S  r^AGAZINE  ARTICLE  IS 
EVIDENCE  OF  NEED  FOR  PRO- 
POSED SEC  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Securitie.s  and  Exchange  Commission  ha.s 
proposed  a  major  investigation  of  the 
stock  market  the  first  such  investiga- 
tion since  the   1930's. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  I  wi.sh  to  express 
support  for  this  proposed  inquiry. 
Hearings  on  it  are  now  beiny  conducto»i 
in  the  Hou.se  by  Representative  Petek 
F,  Mack,  Jr..  of  Illinois. 

The  stock  market  is  one  of  the  basic 
institutions  of  the  American  economy 
If  there  are  irregularities  in  the  stork 
market,  the  SEC  Chaii'man.  William  L 
Gary,  has  said  that  in  recent  months 
there  have  been  evidences  of  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  manipulation  in  stock 
prices,  then  they  .should  be  corrected  be- 
fore they  harm  the  entire  economy. 

The  pioposed  investigation  is  to  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half. 
and  will  require  an  initial  appropriation 
of  S750.000.  This  would  be  money  well 
.spent.  The  confidence  of  the  investor 
in  the  stock  market  is  a  basic  require- 
ment of  our  economic  system.  Any  as- 
sault on  this  confidence  can  have  veiy 
serious  consequences. 
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The  SEC  Inquii-y  will  seek  answers  to 
such  question.s  us: 

First.  Are  Uie  rules  of  the  stock  ex- 
changes adequate  to  proitct  Llie  millions 
of  new  investor}  who  have  flocked  into 
the  market  in  r.?ceni  years? 

Second.  Are  the  rules  being  ejiforced"' 

Third.  Have  t'te  standards  of  market 
operation  been  lowered? 

Fourth.  Should  there  be  some  rcfiula- 
tion  of  the  unlisted,  over-the-counter 
market? 

Fifth.  Is  there  a  need  for  new  legis- 
lation? 

Sixth.  Can  the  $20-bilhon  mutual 
fund  market  be  properly  le^ulntcd  under 
existing  .statutes,' 

We  need  a  thrrouPh  study  of  broker- 
dealer  practices  exchange  rules,  and 
mutual  fund  operations.  Chairman 
Cary  has  reporU  d  evidence  of  brokers' 
fiiiling  to  keep  required  records  and 
books. 

What  makes  this  investigation  espe- 
cially timely  new  is  the  mormous  prowth 
in  the  number  of  'Jivestors.  miiny  of  them 
woefully  Inexperienced  and  uninformed. 
This  problem  hat  been  delineated  in  fine 
literary  style  by  Peter  Bart  in  the  Julj' 
i'-sue  of  Harper's  ina;.',azine,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  thi  t  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

Tliere  betn;;  no  obieclicm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
us  follows : 

A   WAB>riNC   TO   Wall   fr'-nirET   Amateirs 
(  BjPt-teT  B  B«rt  I 

I  NoTT— Dreams  cf  the  affluent  society  and 
the  space  age— plus  an  old-fasWoned  urge 
to  gamble — have  brriu^t  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  greenhorns  into  the  stock  mar- 
ket. •  •  •  Many  o!  them  are  behaving  so 
foolishly  that  they  ,?rare  even  the  old  proe.) 

One  of  the  more  popular  Btorles  making 
the  rounds  of  Wall  ijtreet  saloons  this  spring 
concerned  the  lello-v  wlio  called  his  broker 
and  asked  him  to  buy  400  shares  of  a  ccnn- 
paiiy  called  UltraBonlcs  Precision.  'When  the 
broker  asked  whetlier  his  customer  knew 
anything  special  about  the  company  the  cus- 
tomer replied;  "My  barher  told  me  to  buy 
It — he's  given  me  some  good  ttps  lately." 

The  transaction  wts  completed,  hut  2  weeks 
later,  after  the  next  haircut,  the  customer 
called  again.  "1  was  all  wrong,"  he  Bald. 
"My  biuber  recommended  Ultrasonics  In- 
dustries, not  Ultrasonics  Precision.  Sell  Ul- 
trasonics Precision  md  buy  me  the  right 
one,"  The  broker  dlci  as  directed  only  to 'find 
that  his  customer  had  cleared  an  tSOO  profit 
on  the  wrong  stock. 

The  story,  and  tt«  several  variations,  may 
be  apocryphal,  but.  -lite  most  such  ttUes,  it 
tells  Bometiiing  of  the  tenor  of  the  times. 
And  the  tenor  of  the  Umee  on  Wall  Street 
these  days  is  deeply  dieturblog  to  many 
thoughtful  hnaucial  men  because  there  are 
too  many  barbers  aiul  frleadu  of  barbers  act- 
ing exactly  like  the  jjeople  lu  tl^e  story. 

In  sliort.  Wail  Street  is  worried  about  the 
growing  role  of  the  amail  speculator  In  to- 
day's market.  It  w;tf  this  sort  of  worry  that 
led  Keith  Funston.  ttic  tall  and  august  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  to 
Iljsh  a  warning  signal  early  this  spring.  Ad- 
drc.sjii;g  the  public  i.i  tiie  manner  of  an  im- 
patient parent  who  had  Just  caught  his  chUd 
with  a  hand  in  the  cooky  Jar,  Mr.  Funston 
intoned:  "There  is  d.eciuietiiig  evidence  that 
some  people  have  net  yet  discovered  that  it 
li  imjjossible  to  gtl  .sumtthing  for  nothing," 
A  month  later  he  w.-rned:  "The  behavior  of 
the  public  makes  <j  mocktiy  of  the  word 
"investing."  " 

W'hat  triggered  Mr.  Funst«>n's  warnings 
was  the  sudden  ,<^peculative  fever  that  swept 


the  m-trket  In  M^rch.  April,  and  May.  Vol- 
ume soared  to  recrrd  levels,  the  Dow-Jcnies 
mrtu.strir'!  average  hit  a  new  hiph  standircr- 
rcN  m-only  cr-iwd  r.iddenly  materiallzod  at 
mai.y  brf)keraci  -.lou.-'e  boardrooms,  and.  In 
the  w  rds  of  one  broker,  "peojKe  raced 
around  buying  stock  as  If  they  feared  there 
wouldn't  be  anv  left  the  next  day" 

'ihe  euddeii  mnsF  enthusiasm  for  ihp  stcc^: 
market  was  attributed  tc>  several  riartors — 
the  nppartnt  e'.d  of  the  receasior. ,  Lhp  chantre 
of  Bdmmlptration  In  Washington,  tlie  pros- 
pect of  I'lrther  inflation.  But  It  also  re- 
mliided  Wall  Street  of  an  ImportAnt  chan^ 
that  hi.s  t».ken  place  In  the  fecurltiee  busi- 
ness Ir.  recent  vears;  namely,  thet  the  stock 
market  has  become  a  maae  market.  Ai- 
tiiraiph  Wall  Street  has  worked  hard  to  brinr- 
about  thl'  chhcpe.  It  knov.'s  remarkably  little 
fiixnit  tiH>  new  mrmster  that  It  has  created. 

TI  w  wil!  the  mass  market  behave  in  pe- 
riods when  slt;!.ihc.a.nt  gains  in  the  economy 
appear  in  tlie  offing''  How  will  It  respond 
to  etuidei;  downturns  and  disr.ppoiEtmentfc? 
Will  it  Iac  able  to  contain  its  speculative 
*urge^''  No  one  pretends  to  know  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions,  hut  many  aualysts 
aio  extremely  apprehensive  about  whet  the 
au^wers  may  turn  out  to  be. 

"We  may  be  about  to  witness  a  phenome- 
non once  deemed  inconceivable,  a  wave  of 
maiis  speculation  that  would  have  bijen  im- 
possible In  the  1920'6."  aald  Bradlftiry  K,. 
Thurlow.  vice  president  and  treastirej-  of  the 
■Wail  SU-ecl  firm  of  Winslow.  Cohu  k  Stet- 
Bijn.  Inc,  "The  1929  boom  niay  actually 
have  been  only  a  trial  run  for  the  one  now 
appitreutly  getting  underway,"  Mr.  Thur- 
low pointed  out  that  in  1929  only  about 
IJiOO.OOO  people  owned  common  stocks, 
while  today  the  num'ber  of  share  owners  Is 
estimated  at  15  mJUlon.  The  hlg  brokerage 
houses,  noting  that  the  number  ol  stock- 
holders has  doubled  In  less  than  10  years 
and  that  new  accounts  are  opening  at  a 
record  clip,  hope  lor  a  share-owning  popu- 
lation cf  perhaps  30  million  In  another  5 
years  or  so. 

The  problem  with  a  ^eculatlve  boom  In 
this  snrt  of  mass  market,  say  Mr.  Thurlow 
and  many  other  analysts.  Is  that  it  wculd 
Ine^-ltably  lead  to  a  Bpectacular  bust,  a  htist 
which  could  destroy  millions  oT  Investors  as 
well  as  speculators  and  give  the  market  a 
hnd  name  lor  at  least  foioftier  generation. 

This  Is  a  flisquletlng  prospect  tor  V^kTI 
Street  leadCT^  -who  have  struggled  long  and 
hard  to  enhjmce  the  stock  market's  corpo- 
rate Image.  Thim'ks  to  thrtr  efforts  and  ex- 
pendtmres,  the  symbolism  of  the  bucket- 
shop  smd  the  backroom  manipulator  has 
"been  hanished,  and  a  new  aura  oT  gray- 
flannel  respectahfllty  now  Btnrounds  the 
stock  macrtcet.  It  Is  "this  structure  of  confi- 
dence and  respectabfUty  which  the  outbreak 
of  mass  Fpeculntlon  threatens,  imd  that  is 
why  Wall  Street  ts  xmeasy. 

MO  MATTEH  WHAT,  IF  ITS  NEW 

Although  the  speculative  lever  hft£  af- 
fected all  f  acetc  of  the  sscuritles  business.  It 
Juts  focused  particularly  on  small,  i«Ifitively 
uukno«'n  canxpanies,  especially  cooapantes 
selling  stcKk  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 
So  strong  has  been  the  swing  to  the  little 
oomparues  that  some  analysts  have  labeleci 
it  "the  revolt  against  the  bine  chips." 

The  new  issuee  were  a  fit  target  for  fipecu- 
lation.  For  one  thing,  compames  aeiltng 
stock  lo  the  public  ioi  the  hrst  time  gener- 
ally isbue  a  small  amount  of  shares.  And 
because  there  are  so  few  shares  in  the  hands 
Ui  the  public  the  price  can  be  dri\  en  up 
even  by  a  miiior  surge  ol  interest.  More- 
over, the  new  shares  usually  are  issued  at 
prices  designed  to  attract  investor  interest. 
In  a  bull  market,  these  often  are  bargain 
prices  indeed. 

PinaJly,  many  cf  the  new  companies  'going 
public  "  are  lu  space-age  induBtrles  and  bear 
•'^uch  melodramatic  names  as  Datamation, 
L'lectro-Sonlc  Laboratories.  Electronics  Mis- 


siles Co.  Corporate  names  like  these  ha\-e 
pull  m  the  market.  (Agricultural  Equlp- 
me.it  Corp  .  a  manufacturer  of  weed  burners, 

reotr.tly  changed  its  name  to  Thermody- 
namics. Inc..  prior  to  issuing  stock. i 

As  B  restilt  of  these  vartous  factors,  brokers 
have  br^n  beneged  by  ctjstomers  drmandlne 
sh.ires  in  the  new  Issues,  and  the  prices  have 
taken  of.  like  rockets.  Companies  like  Pack- 
ard In<truTnpnt,  Renwell  Electron:cs.  and 
Pnnjmrclynamics  have  doubled  within  day."^ 
r*  the  -!ock  isFue.  Stock  in  Albert o-Cu'.ver, 
a  smnV.  irroducer  of  hair  tcmic  and  shampoo, 
wa-s  issued  at  $10  and  soared  almirt  Immedi- 
ately to  $2,5  a  share.  Shares  in  one  com- 
pfiny  bearlnc  the  non-space-a(?e  name  ol 
M.T.her  .-  Cookie  Co.  leaped  from  tl6  to  $25 
vitiiin  48  hours.  Cove  Vitamin  and  Ph.arma- 
cetnica;  went  from  t3  to  WO  in  3  moi:th.'= 

"My  custr-mers  don't  even  want  to  know 
vh.:t  n  c  impary  manufactures  cr  what  Its 
rTrn:iif«:  r^ospects  are."  said  n?ie  ymir;p  Wall 
s-r-f^t  broker.  "If  It's  a  new  issue  they  want 
i'    w;ia:cver  the  case." 

Pnine  Wall  Street  firms  have  tried  tc  mo! 
th*"  ardor  of  thetr  ctistomers.  'White.  Weld  & 
Cr.  refused  to  open  accounts  tor  cnstomers 
who  were  Interested  solely  in  new  Issues 
Mcrrin  Lynch.  Pierce,  Penner  &  Smith  made 
a  survey  of  46  companies  that  had  Issned 
stock  during  the  194&-«6  new-Issues  boom, 
and  found  that  only  two  of  the  companies 
Ti"w  are  selling  above  the  offering  price, 

Tlipsc  efforts  In  general,  however,  were 
wlihotn  much  effect.  "In  this  kind  ol  situa- 
tion a  broker  Is  like  a  prostitute,"  reflected  a 
high  official  of  one  old-line  Wall  Street  firm 
"IT  we  turn  away  any  business  "we  know 
d^rr.  well  they'll  Just  ta'ke  It  elsewhere." 

The  basic  problem  with  a  new -Issues  boom, 
however.  Is  that  It  tends  to  be  self-pro- 
pelllnp.  Public  enthusiasm  for  the  newly 
lsB:tied  securities  encotxrages  more  companies 
to  bring  out  stock — thus  there  are  more  new 
securttles  registration  statements  before  the 
Securttles  and  Exchange  Commission  at  this 
time  than  ever  before  In  that  agency's  his- 
tory. Meanwhile,  prestige  underwriters  who 
formerly  snubbed  smaller  Issues  have  sud- 
denly developed  a  fondness  for  them  becatise 
of  the  profits  Involved.  And  the  small 
speculator  Is  encouraged  all  the  more  to 
dtve  Into  the  new-Issues  market  because  he 
Bees  such  Oistingut^ed  firms  hacking  the 
shares. 

CTTLT    or    GROWTTH    STOCKS 

Another  reason  it  is  difficult  to  bring  order 
to  the  new-lssttes  boom  is  that  most  new  of- 
ferings first  appear  on  the  volatile  over-the- 
cotinter  market,  where  they  are  harder  to 
control  than  on  the  exchanges.  In  lact.  it  is 
here  that  the  most  frenzied  speculation  has 
taken  place  not  only  In  liew  issues  but  in 
established  stocks  as  well. 

The  over-the-counter  market  is  something 
of  a  misnomer,  since  there  is  no  counter 
and  no  clearly  defined  market — that  is  to 
say,  no  central  place  where  the  shares  are 
auctioned  off  as  In  the  case  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  or  the  AraerJcan  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  so-called  market  consists  of 
some  5,000  dealers  In  ofBoes  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  each  of  whom  has  a  battery  of 
phones  and  a  nervous  stomach.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  the  Nation's  biggest  n^chanism  for 
trading  securities,  with  fi\-e  times  as  many 
atocks  regularly  traded  as  on  tlie  "big  board" 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  It  has 
long  served  as  a  proving  grotmd  ioi  small 
companies  as  well  as  a  pleasant  retreat  for 
e&tabii&hed  concerns  which  shy  Irom  the 
put>Ucity  EuiTounding  the  niajoor  exchanges 
ur  don  t  want  to  disclose  data  required  to 
attain  a  listing  on  the  exclianges. 

Hoiwever.  as  a  result  of  the  lad  for  new 
is.^i;e&  and  the  general  surge  of  speculation 
in  relatively  unknown  compaoies,.  the  app.i- 
raius  for  over-the-counter  trading  has  been 
sUkJned  U)  the  breaiting  pomt.  Dealers  in 
over-i he-counter  securities  use  words  like 
■fantastic"   and   "unbelievable"  to   describe 
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their  volume  of  business,  and  many  say  that 
they  made  more  money  in  commissions  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1961  than  during  all 
of  1960. 

If  many  of  the  oldtlmers  on  the  over-the- 
counter  market  have  been  awed  by  the  tre- 
mendous volume,  they've  been  equally  aghast 
at  the  way  in  which  the  public  has  cast  aside 
the  traditional  yardsticks  used  in  evaluating 
stocks.  These  yardsticks  involved  such  con- 
siderations as  the  dividend  yield  (5  percent 
was  considered  reasonable)  or  the  "price- 
earnings  ratio" — the  relationship  between  a 
company's  earnings  and  the  price  of  the 
stock.  (If  a  stock  sold  at  more  than  10  or 
12  times  the  company's  earnings,  many  brok- 
ers used  to  consider  It  overpriced.)  In  to- 
days market,  with  attention  focused  on  so- 
called  growth  stocks,  people  clamor  to  buy 
stocks  which  have  no  yields  and  sell  at  50  or 
100  times  earnings.  Thus  in  May  IBM  was 
selling  at  75  times  earnings,  Polaroid  at  95 
times  earnings,  and  Pairchild  Camera  at  60 
times  earnings. 

"It's  possible  to  argue  that  the  IBM's  and 
Polaroids  are  well  worth  their  current  price," 
notes  Stephen  H.  Weiss,  of  A.  G.  Becker  & 
Co.  "But  in  a  market  like  this  one  the 
good  growth  stocks  tend  to  cast  their  aura  of 
glamour  around  dozens  of  small,  unseasoned 
companies  operating  in  roughly  parallel 
fields.  The  result  is  astronomical  and  un- 
justified prices  for  \inknown,  imstable 
stocks." 

The  cult  of  the  growth  stock  traces  its 
origins  to  several  sources.  For  one  thing, 
it's  in  keeping  with  the  speculative  spirit  of 
the  times.  For  another,  most  people  in  the 
upper  tax  brackets  prefer  to  maneuver 
among  the  esoteric,  low-yield  growth  stocks 
and  pay  a  capital-gains  tax  limited  to  26 
percent  rather  than  pay  higher  taxes  on 
dividend  Income.  Finally,  investors  figure 
that  the  growth  stocks  hold  out  the  bright- 
est prospects  for  short-term  appreciation 
rather  than  the  once -popular  but  sluggishly 
performing  blue  chips. 

The  growth-minded  mood  of  the  current 
market  was  effectively,  if  unintentionally 
parodied  not  long  ago  by  Comedians  Lou 
Holtz  and  Jack  Paar  when  Mr.  Holtz  confided 
to  Mr.  Paar  on  a  national  television  show 
that  he  owned  a  stock  listed  on  the  Amer- 
ican Exchange  which  would  move  from  $10 
to  $1,000  in  10  years.  The  following  day  was 
a  memorable  one  for  the  exchange's  $10 
stocks.  The  favorite  with  the  television- 
minded  speculators  was  a  company  named 
MPO  Videotronlcs,  and  trading  in  that  stock 
couldn't  be  opened  until  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  close  because  of  a  rush  of  buy  orders. 
Alas,  the  company  proved  to  be  a  double 
disappointment.  To  begin  with.  It  wasn't  the 
stock  Mr.  Holtz  had  In  mind;  and  Its  prin- 
cipal product  turned  out  to  be  television 
commercials. 

As  one  Wall  Street  analyst  commented  on 
the  whole  episode,  "Never  have  so  many  peo- 
ple invested  so  much  money  so  stupidly." 

TIGHTENING    THE    SCREWS 

The  Jack  Paar-Lou  Holtz  incident  was 
hardly  the  only  case  in  which  stocks  sud- 
denly took  off  under  mysterious  circum- 
stances. In  this  case,  of  course,  the  under- 
lying cause  seemed  to  be  innocent  enough. 
In  a  number  of  other  cases,  however,  the 
suspicion  of  manipulation  hung  over  the 
market. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  old- 
fashioned  price  rigging  takes  place  in  Wall 
Street  today;  i.e.,  the  creation  of  an  artificial 
demand  to  buy  or  sell  a  stock  by  Influential 
insiders.  Some  financial  men  scoff  at  the 
idea;  others  Insist,  however,  that  price  rig- 
ging persists  to  an  alarming  extent  and  is  a 
very  real  threat  to  public  confidence. 

The  position  of  the  latter  group  would  ap- 
pear to  gain  credence  from  several  recent 
actions  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission against  prominent  Wall  Street  firms. 


The  most  spectacular  case  involved  charges 
of  massive  rigging  and  illegal  dusinbutiDM 
of  $10  million  worth  of  securities  In  May, 
these  charges  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of 
Gerard  A.  Re  and  his  son.  Gerard  F  Re, 
from  the  American  Stock  Exchange  Re,  Re 
&  Sagarese  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  largest 
specialist  firms  on  the  American  Exchange. 

The  Re  casi-  aroused  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment for  se\eral  reasons.  For  one  thing, 
it  was  the  frst  time  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  SEC  in  1934  that  the  agency  had 
taken  action  against  a  specialist  The  spe- 
cialist's role  is  a  pivotal  one  on  the  ex- 
changes, since  he  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  an  orderly  auction 
market  in  those  securities  assigned  to  him 
Moreover,  cne  of  the  many  prominent  men 
who  had  been  victimized  by  some  of  the  Re 
deals  was  Edward  T.  McCormlck,  president 
of  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 

As  part  of  Its  crackdown  on  market  maniii- 
ulation,  the  SEC  announced  that  it  would 
undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  American 
Stock  Exchange.  Meanwhile,  It  brought  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  Bruns.  Nordeman  & 
Co.,  for  manipulating  the  price  of  shares  in 
Gob  Shops  of  America,  a  small  chain  of 
Rhode  Island  stores,  and  against  an  under- 
writer, R.  A  Holman  <fc  Co  .  on  charges  of 
holding  back  shares  in  a  stock  sale  in  order 
to  create  an  nrtlficial  demand  The  SEC  al.so 
warned  underwriters  a,gainst  so-called  tie-in 
sales  in  which  newly  issued  securities  are 
sold  on  condition  that  the  buyer  later  will 
purchase  an  additional  amount  on  the  open 
market. 

While  the  SEC  w:is  cracking  down  on 
some  of  the  more  blatant  market  malprac- 
tices, the  exchanges  also  were  tightening  the 
screws  in  otlier  areas.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  fcr  example,  recently  stiffened  its 
requirement.'!  for  getting  a  stock  listed.  Tlie 
New  York  and  American  Exchanges  have 
stepped  up  their  so-called  stock  watching 
activities,  Iri  which  staff  members  quietly 
investigate  situations  where  prices  suddenly 
spurt  or  volume  soars  for  no  apparent  re;wson 
The  New  York  Exchange  also  reminded 
companies  on  the  big  board  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  disclose  immediately  any  information 
that  might  have  an  effect  on  the  prices  of 
listed  securities. 

The  big  board's  warning  was  precipitated 
by  a  series  of  incidents  in  which  Important 
companies  were  especially  obvious  in  leaking 
Information  in  advance  of  official  announce- 
ments. One  big  electronics  company,  for 
example,  to^k  groups  of  reporters  and  se- 
curity analysts  out  to  see  an  important  new 
computer  several  days  before  the  story  was 
to  be  releai.ed  for  publication.  The  visits 
generated  sufficient  rumors  to  push  up  the 
stock  by  5  points  during  the  2  days  im- 
mediately preceding  the  announcement. 

It  Is  this  sort  of  practice  which  has  given 
new  currency  to  the  old  Wall  Street  saying: 
"Buy  on  the  rumor  and  sell  on  the  news." 
The  reasoning  behind  It  is  that  when  im- 
portant news  is  brewing  about  a  company — 
a  merger,  stack  split,  or  important  new  prod- 
uct— the  stock  will  rise  until  the  story  hit.<; 
the  papers  and  then  will  decline  The  effect 
is  to  put  the  squeeze  on  the  gullible  investor 
who  is  impressed  by  what  he  reads  In  the 
paper — ^and  to  Increase  the  flocking  oi'  lambs 
into  Wall  Street  for  shearing. 

Burton  C:ane,  the  s^^ock  market  columnist 
of  the  New  York  Times,  traced  the  market 
performances  of  28  companies  which  had 
announced  .stock  splits  and  found  that  near- 
ly all  had  climbed  in  the  weeks  prior  to 
the  annou-ncement.  However,  far  more 
stocks  fell  'han  rose  during  the  period  Im- 
mediately following  release  of  the  news. 
Thus  some  cynical  members  of  the  financial 
press  refer  'o  many  of  their  stories  as  "near 
news"  rather  than  news.  "Near  news"  is 
Information  that  has  been  methodically 
leaked    to   all   persons    who    might    possibly 


have  Interest  In  the  story  and  who  might  be 
in  ;i  position  to  profit  from  advance  knowl- 
edge. 

The  expanded  role  of  "near  news"  has  coin- 
cided with  tlie  growing  importance  of  special 
stock  deals  in  that  part  of  the  public  rela- 
tions industry  which  specializes  in  publiciz- 
ing and  distributing  financial  and  busines.s 
news.  More  and  more  companies  now  in- 
clude some  .sort  of  stock  arrangement  as  part 
of  the  total  remuneration  paid  to  public  re- 
lations agencies.  For  instance,  many  corpo- 
rations grant  stock  options  to  the  public  re- 
lations acencies  which  allow  them  to  buy 
stocks  at  their  original  low  prices  well  after 
they  have  increased  In  value  The  effect  has 
been  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  public 
relations  people  on  the  price  of  the  stock 
rather  than  on  getting  out  the  news,  so 
that  some  agencies  have  l>ecome  stock  touts 
rather  than  publicists. 

These  practices  raise  deeply  disturbing 
questions-  Does  the  small  investor  or  even 
the  small  speculator  get  a  fair  break  in  the 
market?  Does  he  have  proper  access  to 
corjxjrate  news?  Is  he  victimized  by  market 
riggers?  When  speaking  for  public  con- 
sumption on  these  questions,  nearly  all  Wall 
Streeters  take  the  position  that  lai  the 
market  is  basically  honest,  (bi  they  arc  none- 
theless concerned  lest  arrant  speculation  or 
a  few  well  publicized  cases  of  price  rigi;ing 
may  seriously  shake  public  confidence  in  the 
market 

"You  can  never  do  away  with  the  insiders, 
and  you  can  never  get  around  the  fact  that 
some  people  Inevitably  are  going  to  know 
things  and  profit  from  this  knowledge  while 
others  will  remain  in  the  dark."  said  one  ex- 
perienced Wall  Street  analyst.  "Thus  peo- 
ple are  certainly  not  competing  on  equal 
terms  in  the  stock  market.  But.  nonethe- 
less, within  this  framework  we  must  strive  to 
make  things  as  equitable  as  possible  In  the 
stock  market  everyone  should  be  equal,  even 
though  some  people  Inevitably  will  be  a 
little  more  equal  than  others" 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  Dr  Irving 
Fisher,  the  distinguished  economist  at  Yale 
from  1893  to  1935.  to  have  achieved  im- 
mortality with  a  misjudgment.  Said  Dr 
Fisher  in  1929:  "Stock  prices  have  reached 
what  looks  like  a  permanently  high  plateau" 
Not  many  people  talk  about  "permanently 
high  plateaus"  any  more  Many  Wall  Street 
analysts  currently  seem  to  subscribe  to  an 
economic  adaptation  of  Newton's  law  that 
every  action  has  an  equal  and  opposite  re- 
action. They  theorize  that  every  boom  runs 
to  excess  and  Inevitably  generates  some  sort 
of  correction  or  downturn  in  the  market. 
This  principle  places  the  analysts  in  some- 
thing of  an  ambivalent  position,  to  be  sure, 
since,  though  Wall  Street  thrives  on  booms, 
it  also  knows  that  the  greater  the  boom,  the 
greater  may  be  the  correction, 

POISED    TO    RCN     AWAY 

At  present,  there  are  fears  that  Wall  Street 
may  be  poised  for  a  speculative  boom  of  rim- 
away  proportions  and  that  the  shakeout  or 
correction  which  will  follow  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  the  investing  public. 

There  is  much  disagreement  over  what 
may  trigger  the  shakeout.  It  could  be  an 
unexpected  diplomatic  crisis  In  Berlin 
southeast  Asia,  or  some  other  trouble  spot; 
or  a  :  tdden  floodtide  of  corporate  larceny — 
the  ruthless  milking  of  corporate  assets  by 
high  executives — which,  according  to  J  K 
Galbraith,  was  a  factor  in  the  1929  crfish; 
or  a  loss  of  public  confidence  due  to  dis- 
closures of  serious  manipulation,  or  any 
number  of  other  factors.  If  conditions  were 
sufficiently  sensitive,  it  wouldn't  require  too 
catastrophic  an  incident  to  set  off  a  shake- 
out  since  the  movement  of  relatively  few 
shares  establishes  the  prices  for  all  shares  of 
stock  (Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock  in  existence  Is  actively 
traded  in  the  market,)      If  and  when  a  break 
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does  occur,  the  mai  ket  will  be  propelled 
downward  by  a  number  of  forces.  For  In- 
stance, insiders  in  companies  whose  stock 
has  only  recently  been  Issued  to  the  public — 
and  luis  enjoyed  great  Increase  in  value — 
may  well  try  to  unload  a  good  part  of  their 
holdings  And  other  paper  millionaires  will 
no  doubt  jolii  them 

Whatever  the  causes  however  surprisingly 
few  Wall  Streeters  are  prepared  to  suggest 
steps  to  ward  off  a  bust  In  a  society  of  mass 
affluence,  they  reasoi  there's  little  that  can 
be  done  to  prevent  people  from  gambling 
away  their  money  Mfiing  margins  or  curb- 
ing the  activities  o  nonregulated  lenders 
would  be  of  little  use,  they  argue,  because 
tnost  of  the  specula  ion  In  today's  market 
takes  place  on  a  cash  basis  If  the  public 
wan»s  to  shoot  craps,  there's  nothing  we  can 
do  about  It,"  says  one  high  SEC  ofBclal. 

There  are,  of  course  several  long-range 
measures  that  could  3e  taken  and  that  have 
the  support  of  Wall  Street:  chiefly.  Increased 
efforts  to  educate  the  public  In  the  economics 
of  the  stock  market  and  in  economics  in 
general  Secondly,  just  as  investors  should 
be  better  informed  .-.o  should  their  brokers. 
The  big  Willi  Street  louses  have  done  much 
in  recent  years  to  mprove  the  caliber  of 
their  staffs  But  there  are  still  too  many 
ill-prepared,  ill-educated  brokers  in  the 
.securities  business,  who  mislead  their  cus- 
tomers—  if  not  cheat  :hem 

These  are  problems  that  must  be  tackled 
o'.er  the  long  term  On  the  more  immediate 
level,  some  Wall  Streeters  and  independent 
observers  favor  several  short-term  devices 
to  curb  the  excesses  in  the  market: 

1.  A  crackdown  or.  the  advertising  placed 
by  some  investment  advisory  services  which 
make  get-rich-qviick   promises. 

2.  A  further  lucre  ise  In  the  staffs  main- 
tained by  the  SEC  a:id  the  major  exchanges 
to  watch  for  price  rigging  and  other  ir- 
regularities. 

3.  Continued  warnings  to  the  public  by 
the  exchanges  themselves — and  even  by  of- 
ficials In  Washington — against  the  dangers 
of  excessive  specula' ion.  (Mr.  Funston  is- 
sued another  such  warning  in  mid-May.) 

4.  A  greater  effort  at  self-policing  by  the 
financial  community  in  general.  For  in- 
stance, prestige  firms  should  refuse  to  under- 
write stock  offerings  lor  undercapitalized  and 
poorly    managed    enterprises. 

5.  A  tightening  of  SEC  rules  governing 
new  Issues,  which  would  require  fuller  dis- 
closure of  financial  information  by  com- 
piuiies  involved,  and  the  certification  of  the 
accuracy  of  such  information  for  small  as 
well  as  large  stock  Issues.  (At  present,  no 
certification  by  accountants  is  required  for 
stock  offerings  of  $5  00,000  or  less  ) 

6.  New  legislation  giving  the  SEC  stricter 
controls  over  securit:es  trading  and  over  new 
lss\ie8.  enabling  it.  fcr  example,  to  bar  doubt- 
ful companies  from  selling  stocks  to  the 
public. 

These  reforms- -nrt  to  mention  more  radi- 
cal proposals — are  1  kely  to  run  up  against 
the  laissez  faire  la'^tincts  of  the  financial 
community.  However,  there  are  now  In- 
creased stirrings  In  Washington  for  Con- 
gress to  take  a  hand  in  the  regulation  of 
the  market  Whetier  new  controls  come 
from  Wall  Street  itself  or  from  Washington, 
there  is  growing  recDgnition  that  something 
must  be  done:  Having  transformed  the  se- 
curities business  In'o  a  truly  mass  market, 
Wall  Street  must  now  face  the  responsibili- 
ties which  this  change  entails.  Whether  it 
will  or  not  is  an  open,  anjt  urgent,  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  this  body  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
American  investor  to  make  sure  that  the 
market  into  which  he  puts  his  money  is 
a  fair  one,  and  thfit  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  adequate  and  well  enough  en- 
forced to  keep  it  that  way. 


For  this  reason,  I  join  with  Represent- 
ative Peter  P.  Mack,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  in 
urging  widespicad  support  of  this  in- 
vestigation. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
part  of  a  continuing  interest  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, I  recently  queried  small  business- 
men in  Wisconsin  as  to  their  opinions 
about  the  SBA,  because  I  have  lieard 
many  informal  criticisms. 

Their  comments,  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable,  have  been  summarized  in  a 
letter  I  have  sent  to  the  Senator  fiom 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  who  was 
chaii'inan  of  the  subcommittee  which 
held  hearings  on  the  operation  of  the 
SBA. 

I  believe  that  the  letters  make  it  clear 
that  the  small  businessman  is  con- 
strained to  comply  with  regulation."; 
which  are  extremely  burdensome.  For 
example: 

One  busine-ssman  wrote  that  his  most  re- 
rent  loan  application  required  approximately 
I'j  man-months  of  administrative  time  and 
three-quarters  of  a  man-month  of  secre- 
tarial time  Just  to  complete  the  forms.  He 
pointed  out  that  for  the  average  small  busi- 
ness, this  time  expenditure  was  almost  pro- 
hibitive. Another  businessman  said  it  took 
his  firm  90  days  to  complete  its  application 
forms  for  an  SBA  loan. 

There  are  other  criticisms,  but  the  one 
which  I  have  stated  runs  repeatedly 
through  our  inquiries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  to  which  I  referred  and  six  repre- 
sentative letters  of  comment  on  the 
Small  Business  Administration  from 
Wisconsin  businessmen  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JlTLY  7.    1961. 

The  Honorable  John  Sparkman, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Recently,  I  wrote  to  small 
businessmen  who  had  borrowed  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  Wiscon- 
sin asking  their  opinion  of  the  SBA.  The 
reaction  was  divided. 

A  number  of  the  replies  contained  favor- 
able comments  on  the  operation  of  the  SBA. 

Complimentary  references  to  local  branch 
personnel  of  the  SBA  stressed  the  efficiency 
of  SBA  personnel,  and  were  of  a  general 
nature. 

The  criticisms  of  the  SBA  were  registered 
along  more  specific  lines.  The  ma.n  dis- 
content, appearing  in  nearly  all  of  the  criti- 
cal replies,  was  over  the  redtape  encountered 
in  obtaining  an  SBA  loan. 

One  businessman  wrote  that  his  most  re- 
cent loan  application  had  required  approxi- 
mately 1'..  man-months  of  admlnlf trail ve 
time  and  three-quarters  of  a  man-mcnth  of 
secretarial  time  Just  to  complete  the  forms. 
He  pointed  out  that,  for  the  averagi-  small 
business,  this  time  expenditure  was  almost 
prohibitive.  Another  businessman  isald  it 
took  his  firm  90  days  to  complete  its  appli- 
cation forms  for  an  SBA  loan. 

Other  criticisms  centered  on  the  hljh  col- 
lateral requirements  for  SBA  loans,  the  short 
terms  of  some  loans,  and  the  Interest 
charges,  which  are  regarded  by  somi;  busi- 
nessmen as  being  overly  high.  One  business- 
man said  that  the  S'/i  percent  interest  charge 
on  his  SBA  loan  was  too  high. 


The  Agency  has  also  come  in  for  some 
criticism  on  the  grounds  that  it  represents 
one  more  bureau  in  an  already  bureau- 
crat ized  Federal  Government. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  several  repre- 
sentative letters  from  my  constituents 
commenting  on  the  SBA, 

The  SBA  has  not  been  uiiresiwnslve  to 
some  of  these  criticisms.  In  an  effort  to 
slash  some  of  the  redtape,  the  SB.f  has 
devised  simplified  application  forms  and 
other  tlmesavlng  procedures. 

To  improve  the  Agency's  lending  program, 
the  dollar  limit  on  applications  which  can 
be  appro\ed  by  SBA  regional  offices  has  been 
increased  Previously,  the  field  offices  could 
apj>rove  participation  loans  of  up  to  $100  000 
on  their  own  authority.  This  limit  has  been 
raised  to  $150,000  On  direct  loans  the  re- 
gional offices  will  now  be  able  to  approve 
loans  of  up  to  $50,000  The  former  limit  was 
$20,000 

Smaller  loan  categories  have  also  been 
liberalized  With  this  increase  in  delegated 
authority,  it  is  now  possible  for  district 
offices  of  the  SBA  to  pri^ess  75  percent  of  all 
loan  applications. 

Another  Innovation  has  been  the  abolition 
of  the  Loan  Review  Board,  and  the  estab- 
lishment In  its  place  of  three  area  loan 
groups  each  authorized  to  tAke  final  action 
on  application  from  the  t«rritory  assigned 
to  it.  The  Loan  Review  Board,  which  for- 
me.'-ly  passed  on  all  applications  coming  to 
Washington,  had  become  a  bottleneck. 

The  SBA  has  also  decided  to  place  a  less 
restric  live  emphasis  on  collateral,  and  to  give 
added  value  to  a  company's  ability  to  pay 
off  a  loan  on  its  reputation  for  sound  man- 
agement, earnings  record,  and  previous 
credit  experience. 

The  SBA  has  also  embarked  upon  a  pro- 
gram to  reverse  the  decline  in  the  share  of 
small  firms  in  Government  procurement. 
The  military  services  have  agreed  to  inform 
the  SBA  in  advance  on  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts  so  that  the  agency  will 
have  time  to  locate  small  firms  capable  of 
handling  such  contracts. 
Sincerely, 

WILUAM    PrOXUIrE. 

U.S.  Senator. 


FAVORABLE    TO    SBA 

JAJ  Industries  Corp  , 
Drlat-aii.  Win..  June  28.   1961. 
US     Senate. 
Washington,    DC. 

(Attention  of  William  Proxmire.  US    Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  ) 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  June  8.  I  am  sorry 
we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  answer- 
ing this  sooner. 

We  have  been  very  pleased  with  our  as- 
.sociatlon  with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Our  loan  is  a  Joint  loan  with  the 
local  bank  participating  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately 25  percent.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  handling  a  loan  of 
our  type  was  the  acquainting  of  the  bank 
with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  would  think 
that  there  would  be  some  additional  in- 
formation that  could  be  passed  on  to  the 
bank  that  would  make  these  people  more 
actively  interested  In  long-term  financing 
with  the  Federal  Government  through  small 
business  loans. 

As  you  know,  a  loan  of  this  sort  is  con- 
sidered last  resort  financing.  By  this,  I  mean 
that  we  must  be  able  to  prove  that  we  are 
unable  to  obtain  this  money  at  any  other 
Institution  and  therefore  need  the  services 
of  the  Government. 

I  think  the  most  important  lesson  we  have 
learned  from  dealing  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  that  its  policies  are 
set  up  to  teach  us  to  help  oiu'selvee  not  to 
take  anything  away  from  us.  I  think  we 
have  learned   this  lesson  well   and  new   are 
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happily  on  a  road  to  success.  Our  volume 
has  more  than  tripled  in  the  period  of  the 
loan  and  our  profits  have  soared  in  even 
greater  proportion. 

As  in  all  Government  functions  where 
every  taxpayer  can  be  a  crl dc.  we  were  some- 
what hampered  on  a  numbc-  of  our  activities 
by  the  gigantic  redtape  that  was  necessary 
on  approval  of  our  actions.  We  have  always 
dealt  very  closely  with  the  office  in  Madison. 
Wis.,  and  felt  that  they  were  well  aware  of 
our  problems. 

As  a  former  small  businessman,  you  cun 
understand  that  many  decisions  must  be 
made  and  carried  out  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  By  keeping  the  local  office  aware  of 
our  every  action,  It  was  very  simple  for  us 
to  consult  with  them  on  Interim  borrowing, 
capital  Improvements,  and  many  other 
phases  of  our  loan  administration.  Our  local 
banlc  was  most  understanding  and  this  was 
never  a  problem  with  them. 

Our  problems  did  arise  when  we  had  to 
get  approval  of  any  changes  In  o\u  original 
loan  authorization  and  these  changes  had 
to  be  handled  either  through  the  Chicago  of  ^ 
flee  or  through  Washington  Itself.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  more  powers  could  be  dele- 
gated to  the  local  offices  and  they  would  be 
better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems. 

Even  though  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration stresses  the  Importance  of  having  a 
participating  bank  In  Its  loans,  the  partici- 
pating bank  only  recommends  changes  as 
suggested  by  the  borrower.  These  recom- 
mended changes  then  have  to  go  through 
your  chain  of  command  and  it  does  make 
things  rather  difficult  when  an  important 
decision  must  be  finalized  In  a  short  period 
of  time.  It  Is  not  possible  to  convey  to 
Chicago  or  Washington  the  same  background 
that  you  have  given  the  local  representatives. 
This  would  require  numerous  visits  to  these 
people  and  they  are  certainly  too  busy  with 
other  phases  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, such  as  disaster  loans. 

In  summing  this  up,  we  all  agree  here 
that  this  has  been  a  wonderful  thing  for  us. 
We  have  stopped  and  analyzed  our  past  mis- 
takes, planned  more  extensively  for  our  fu- 
ture, and  placed  a  new  value  on  the  dollar  In 
business  growth. 

If  we  do  have  any  problems  in  the  future, 
we  like  to  feel  that  we  are  free  to  contact 
you  for  any  assistance. 

Thank  you  for  your  personal  attention  in 
this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  J.  Callum, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

CeCraft  Manttfactuking  Co.,  Inc., 

Stoughton,  Wis.,  June  26.  1961. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DrAB  Sknatok:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
June  8,  requesting  Information  regarding  the 
SBA  loan  which  this  firm  obtained  In  recent 
months,  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  a 
Government  agency  can  be  of  assistance  to  a 
small  btisiness  such  as  ours.  The  transfer 
of  this  business  from  Milwaukee  to  Stoughton 
Involved  a  considerable  expense,  therefore, 
using  capital  which  should  have  been  used 
for  inventory. 

Due  to  the  intense  competition  from  large 
mills,  It  was  necessary  for  this  firm  to  main- 
tain a  larger  and  more  balanced  Inventory. 
Since  this  firm  was  unable  to  make  a 
straight  loan  from  a  private  Institution,  we 
solicited  the  help  of  SBA.  We  were  granted 
a  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  and 
over  a  satisfactory  length  of  time. 

Since  obtaining  this  money,  to  bolster  our 
operation  and  carry  a  complete  Inventory, 
our  business  has  Increased  even  though 
homebuildlng.  In  general,  has  not  been  as 
^ood  as  In  previous  years.  This  strengthened 
our  firm  to  the  degree  that  a  large  precut 


home  corporation  .^a%v  fit  to  pive  us  a  loiitr- 
term  contract,  which  will  help  give  us  the 
volume  desired  to  be  competitive  with  larger 
mills.  Since  the  location  of  this  mill  Is  In 
a  very  heavily  populated  area  we  are  In  a 
position  U>  serve  southeastern  Wisconsin 
and  northern  lUmuis  with  our  products  at  a 
lower  co.st   of   transportation. 

As  to  your  request  tor  ideas  of  h'"W  ini- 
provcmer.Ls  Ci\n  be  made  witliin  the  SBA, 
as  per  our  experience,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  Chicago  office  of  SB.\  handled  our 
application    very    satisfactorily. 

I  feel  th\t  said  office  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  cliaracter  of  the  Individuals. 
their  resoi  rcefulness  and  at;gresslveness  In 
their  oper.itions.  to  warrant  granting  this 
loan.  There  were  many  fact  jrs  connected 
with  the  proi:reFs  of  this  firm  and  since  the 
neces.sary  capital  to  market  ixs  products  was 
lacking,  but  due  to  Us  potential,  the  Chicago 
office  made'  it.s  decision  to  grant  the  loan  and 
actually  set  this  firm  In  a  position  to  pro- 
duce its  products  for  sale  to  the  general  lum- 
ber dealer;  for  their  trade. 

We  recognize  that  a  tremendous  change  Is 
taking  place  in  the  homebuildlng  field  and 
have  been  ch.mging  our  business  from  a  bulk 
production  to  a  ready-cut  or  package  dis- 
tributor. SB.A.  through  it.s  granting  this  loan 
has  made  It  possible  for  us  to  do  this  con- 
version. By  the  same  token  it  has  and  will 
Increase  our  employment,  which  means  more 
paychecks,  more  taxes,  etc. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the  way  In  which 
this  loan  w.is  handled,  and  if  you  have  any 
further  questions  regarding  our  operation 
and  or  our  association  with  SB.'V,  feel  free  to 
direct  your  communicati  jus  to  me. 

Thanking  you  for  this  request,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

CECR.AFT     M.\NT7FACTtmiNG 
Co,    iNC . 

Myron  C.  Tremblet, 

Director  of  Sales. 


Bjorksten  Research  I_^poratories, 

Madison,  Wis,  June  19,  1961. 
Senator  William  Proxmirt. 
I'.S.  Senate.  Wa^'hingtmi.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire :  Tliank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  8  requesting  comments 
on  the  operation  of  the  Small  Bu.<?lness 
Administration. 

Our  small  business  has  had  two  loan  ar- 
rangements with  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration inot  concurrent),  as  well  as  utiliz- 
ing their  services  for  some  available  pub- 
lished information  and  filling  out  various 
registration  forms  on  request. 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  that  this  agency 
renders  a  useful  service  and  are  generally 
pleased  with  our  relationships  and  past  deal- 
ings with  them. 

A  specific  area  in  \ihich  this  service  might 
be  improved  is  that  of  the  ever-present  red- 
tape.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  appear  that 
loan  application  forms  and  procedures  could 
be  greatly  simplified.  The  Information  re- 
quested in  many  cases  wor.ld  seem  to  be  more 
applicable  to  big  business  than  small  busi- 
ness and  the  time  reciulred  to  complete  these 
forms  and  supplementary  information  re- 
quested is  quite  large.  The  most  recent  ap- 
plication with  which  we  were  concerned 
required  approximately  1',;  man-months  of 
administrative  time  and  about  three-fourths 
man-month  of  secretarial  time  just  to  com- 
plete the  application.  For  the  average  small 
business,  this  time  expenditure  could  be 
almost  prohibitive.  The  amount  of  detail 
and  attendant  paperwork  after  approval  of 
a  loan  Is  also  appreciable  and  appears  some- 
what overlegalizcd. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  our  loans,  the  phi- 
losophy seemed  to  he  the  greater  the  need 
the  less  the  willingness  to  grant  It,  which  is 
also  true  with  other  lending  institutions. 

The  abore  comments  are  not  intended  as 
criticisms    of    either    the    fine    people    with 


whom  we  have  dealt  nor  the  overall  agency, 
since,  as  previously  stated,  we  believe  the 
agencv  serves  a  useful  purpose,  but  mean  to 
indicate  lines  along  which  we,  as  users  of 
this  service,  feel  it  might  be  improved. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

B.iorksten  Rr search 

I   >.DORATORIt3, 
J\MF.b  E   Henninc, 

Vnc  Pit  .-.idcuf. 

CaniCAL    OF    SDA 

Federal  Reprigerator 

Manufacturing  Co  , 
Waukesha.  Wi.t.  Jutie  28.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Wn.Li\M  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wa^hmgtov.  DC. 

Dear  Sir  I  ;.i)precui'ed  receiving  your  Ut- 
ter relative  to  the  actiMties  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  will  try  to  contrib- 
ute whatever  I  can,  even  ihuugh  1  feel 
strongly  that  this  organization  is  set  up  only 
for  the  purpose  of  political  pr'paganda.  We 
went  through  all  the  mass  of  necessary  detail 
in  m.iking  application  for  a  SB.\  loan.  y<ni 
possibly  can  recall  this  because  we  wrote  and 
called,  asking  for  whate\er  help  you  could 
contribute. 

With  the  work  involved  In  filling  all  of  the 
data  requlremer.ts  and  the  time  expended  on 
the  application.  I  sincerely  l^elieve  It  cost  our 
firm  iJlO.OOO,  only  to  be  turned  down  alter  all 
the  gymnastics  were  fulfilled. 

I  realize  that  Government  money  should 
not  be  squandered,  but  we  were  refused  a 
loan  even  though  we  had  a  bank  agreement 
for  participation.  Surely,  any  bank  too  has 
obHgatlijns  to  Us  depositors. 

We  were  turned  down  on  the  biisls  of  n'>t 
having  sufficient  collateral  and  for  not  being 
able  to  show  a  history  of  profits.  No  consid- 
eration was  given,  or  at  least  we  were  not  so 
advised,  that  the  shortage  of  working  capital 
contributed  to  this  inability  and  reasonable 
assistance  could  have  chaiigcd  our  op)eratlons 
to  a  profit  Our  bank  does  know  of  this  aiid 
on  that  basis  they  were  willing  to  help. 

I  do  not  feel  that  you  will  be  able  to  help 
much  in  your  endeavors  The  SD.A  Is  not  set 
up  to  help  sincerity  or  Integrity.  It  Is 
strictly  another  governmental  agency  to  per- 
petuate more  people  on  the  Government  pay- 
roll. 

However,  I  am   answering  your   letter   be- 
cause  I   fee!   th.it  anyone   who  is   willing   to 
write  is  worthy  of  a  reply. 
Yours  very  truly. 

John  Romadka,  Pre.-ideut . 


Rubber  Engraving  *c  Stamp  Co  ,  I.vc  . 

Grern   Bail.  Wis  .  June  27.  19r,l. 
Mr.  Wii.iiAM  Proxmire. 
V  S  Senate. 
Waahxngton   D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Proxmire:  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  the  8t:i,  in  winch  you  inquire  about 
our  observations  In  dealing  with  tlie  Small 
Business  Administration,  we  wish  to  state 
that  we  did  not  go  ahead  with  the  deal  even 
though  the  loan   was   authorized. 

Tlie  main  reason  as  to  why  we  declined  the 
loan.wfis  the  steep  monthly  terms.  We  need 
a  rubber  vulcanizing  press  badly,  in  order  to 
stay  in  business.  However,  the  SBA  ciassi- 
fl'-s  tills  press  as  machinery:  therefore,  loans 
are  made  on  5-ycar  terms  only.  And  since 
we  needed  $18,000  plus  Instirance.  the 
monthly    payments   were   beyond   our    re.icli 

Mr.  Pkoxmire,  at  present  there  is  a  used 
press  available  the  same  size  as  the  one 
mentioned  above,  only  6  years  old,  which  we 
can  purchase  for  •!H2,000,  Including  the  boiler 
to  heat  it  with.  However.  It  won't  be  avail- 
able long  because  it  Is  considered  a  "real 
buy." 

TTie  b:uik  tells  us  that  to  get  a  $12,000 
loan,  we  have  to  apply  to  tlie  SB.\  agaui. 
But  that  takes  times,  and  we  need  more  than 
a  5-year  term.  Mr.  Proxmire.  what  can  you 
do  to  help  us? 
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To  dale,  our  summary  of  the  SBA  is  tliat 
it  is  not  a  department   to  help  small   busi- 
ne.sses  In  dire   neec    like  ours.     Can  you   do 
anything  to  change  It? 
Very   truly   yjurs, 

HUBUER   ENGR^VINli  &.  STAMP   CO     InC, 

Edlee   L.   Kainz.   MaiiUyci. 

BiLTvORE  Apparel  Shop. 
Mtluaukee    Wi-'  .  June  23,  1961. 
Mr.   William   Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate,   Wa>:lijngt''n     DC 

Dear  Senator  ""hank  you  for  your  kind 
letter  of  June  8.  with  reference  to  my  ex- 
perience with  the  f  B.\. 

I  am  certain  It  lis  no  news  to  you  that  the 
small  businessman,  today.  Is  beset  with 
many  problems,  foremost  among  which  is 
the  desire  and  the  knowledge  that  he  must 
expand  or  else  With  this  thought  In  mind. 
I  did  approach  ttie  SB.\.  and  was  shown 
every  courtesy,  and  my  loan  for  $20,000  was 
approved,  but  after  studying  the  terms  and 
conditions,  under  which  the  loan  was  to 
have  been  executed.  I  felt  it  impo.ssible  to 
retain  my  Identit,-  as  a  businessman  a!id 
was  compelled  to  turn  It  down. 

1  have  not.  as  a  result  expanded  as  much 
as  I  would  have  liked,  but  the  Lincoln  State 
Bank,  with  whom  I  have  done  business  with 
for  the  last  20  years,  have  and  still  are  sup- 
plying my  immediate  needs. 

i   am  sincerely  cr.iteful   for   your   interest. 
and  welcome  this    »pportunity  to  express  my 
slncerest    good    wishes    for    your    continued 
good  health  and  success 
C'ordlally  yours, 

Jai  k  C    Young. 


THE   GREAT   HYMNS— ADDRESS   BY 
SENATOR    CURTIS    BETHDRE    THE 
SENATE  BREAKFAST  GROUP 
Mr.    STENNIS.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yielc? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, June  28,  19(51,  the  Senate  breakfast 
group  was  privileged  to  have  as  our 
leader  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  1  who,  with  his  profound  sense  of 
true  values,  brought  a  wholesome  and 
helpful  messapie  on  the  lasting  spiritual 
value  of  great  religious  hymns. 

In  an  age  of  materialism,  and  in  to- 
day's world  of  change  and  awesome  chal- 
lenges, we  can  find  great  strength, 
reassurance,  and  inspiration  in  the  great 
hymns  which  have  lasted  through  the 
ages,  as  well  as  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebra.ska. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  these 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  of 
Nebraska.  Before  the  Senate  Breakfast 
Group,  Wednesday.  Jt'ne  28,  1961 
May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  this  morning 
I  am  unable  to  solve  any  or  all  of  the  per- 
plexing problems  that  you,  my  colleagues, 
must  face  day  to  day.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  do  that.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  what  we  need  today  Is  not  so  much 
solutions  to  spyecific  problems,  as  a  sense  of 
direction  and  an  abiding  faith  in  certain 
fundamentals.  In  support  of  this  conten- 
tion, I  call  as  my  witness  Mr.  William 
Gladstone,  who  Is  so  well  known  for  his 
accurate  description  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.    It  is  a  different  quotation 


of  Ciladstone  that  I  wish  to  use  in  this  dis- 
cussion.    Gladstone  once  said — 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind does  not  now  depend  on  the  state  and 
the  world  of  politics;  the  real  battle  is  being 
fought  In  the  world  of  thought,  where  a 
deadly  attack  Is  made  v,ith  great  tenacity 
ot  purp.j.se  and  over  a  wide  field  upon  the 
P'e.iiest  treasure  of  inankind.  the  iDeUcf  in 
Cod  and  the  Gosiiel  of  Christ." 

One  of  Washington's  great  prea 'hors  of 
our  generation,  who  in  rcr^etit  motiths  has 
p.assed  to  his  reward,  was  Dr  Osca.-  Blark- 
weider.  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Ref- 
oimatlon  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  loved  to 
hear  him  preach.  He  said  soineth.ng  once 
that  1  liave  never  forgotten.  He  said  in 
substance  that  what  we  needed  at  this  time 
was  not  to  gra^j)  the  spirit  of  the  ag"^.  but 
r.ither  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  ages. 

We  are  olten  told  that  Individuals  some- 
times formulate  their  own  theology,  or  their 
religious  beliefs,  from  hymns.  I  think  that 
is  true.  This  Is  natural  and  worth  while 
!•  also  means  that  we  owe  a  great  debt  to 
the  successful  and  dedicated  wi  iters  of 
livmns  whose  works  have  lasted  thr  juph  the 
aees. 

Stjmeone  might  write  a  so-called  "popular 
song'  that  would  bring  great  financial  re- 
ward to  the  writer,  yet  that  song  might  be 
questionable  from  the  standpoint  of  Its 
moral  tfjiie.  It  might  appeal  to  cur  baser 
instincts  both  as  to  the  melody  and  as  to 
the  suggestive  words  of  the  song.  It  Is  not 
so  with  a  great  hymn.  A  great  hymn  Is 
something  beautifully  written,  tha',  we  love 
TO  hear  It  carries  an  eternal  ard  divine 
truth  Hymns  belong  to  the  ages,  rather 
than  to  the  age  What  we  of  our  gimeration 
need  is  more  great  writers  of  hymi,s. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  going  to 
\ary  our  program  this  morning  a  little  bit 
and  relate  some  of  the  background  of  our 
great  hymns.  I  must  confess  that  this  Is 
not  a  result  of  original  research  on  my  part 
but  it  Is  largely  taken  from  a  great  little 
volume  that  came  to  my  attention  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  entitled,  "Hymn 
Lore,  '  written  by  Dr.  Calvin  W.  Laufer. 

One  of  the  hvmns  which  has  Inspired  men 
for  more  than  185  years,  because  it  was  first 
published  In  1776,  Is  "Rock  of  Ai;es. '  No 
doubt  everyone  here  Is  familiar  wit  a  it.  The 
first  two  stanzas  are  as  follows: 

"Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
I  et  me  hide  myself  in  Thee; 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood. 
Prom  Thy  riven  side  which  flowed. 
Be  of  sin  the  double  cure. 
Cleanse    me    from    Its    guilt    and    p-jwer. 

"Not  the  labors  of  my  hands. 
Can  fulfill  Thy  law's  demands; 
Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know, 
Could  my  tears  forever  flow, 
All  for  sin  could  not  atone; 
Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone  ' 

It  was  written  by  Mr.  Augustus  M  Top- 
lady  at  a  time  when  he  was  having  a  re- 
ligious controversy  with  John  Wesley  con- 
cerning his  theological  convictions.  He 
wanted  to  prove  where  he  stood. 

The  popular  story  of  Its  genesis  Is  that 
one  day  Toplady  was  caught  In  a  shower  and 
found  refuge  In  the  cleft  of  a  rock  near 
Blangdon  Church,  Somerset,  England,  where 
he  was  a  curate.  In  the  fissure  of  the  rock 
he  found  shelter.  This  experience.  It  Is  sup- 
posed, inspired  the  hymn.  Whether  this  Is 
true  or  not.  one  thing  Is  certain — the  rocky 
crag.  70  or  80  feet  tall,  was  often  In  his  view. 
This,  together  with  the  Biblical  passage  re- 
ferring to  the  "rock  of  ages,"  supplied  the 
symbolism  of  the  h3nnn.  Whatever  the 
source,  for  Inner  comfort,  for  assurance  of 
heart,  and  for  absolute  confidence  In  Christ's 
redeeming  work,  the  hymn  Is  perhaps 
t^excelled. 


At  the  funeral  of  Gladstone,  who  trans- 
Lited  the  hymn  into  Latin.  Greek,  and 
Italian,  a  great  congregation  eang  it  with 
such  leeling  that  mighty  England  must  have 
been  consoled. 

The  next  great  hymn  that  I  want  to  tell 
about  was  written  m  Washington.  DC  It 
is  entitled.  "God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet 
Again."  While  this  hymn  has  been  used  at 
fvmerals.  or  at  least  U  used  to  be.  it  was  writ- 
ten to  express  the  feeling  of  Christian  people 
r'^sembled  for  one  I'urpose  or  another,  who 
V.  ere  about  to  part. 

The  author  was  Dr  Jeremiah  Rankin  and 
the  hymn  was  written  while  he  was  Pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  this 
city.  He  was  a  popular  preacher  and  was 
heard  by  Government  officials  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  In  Washington.  DC  ,  es- 
pecially at  tliat  time,  which  was  1882  the  of- 
ficials in  our  Government,  both  the  elected 
flt^;cials  and  those  who  served  in  the  Depart - 
rr.ents  were  here  for  a  while  and  then  gone. 
This  pastor  had  a  feeling  that  he  had  in  his 
congregation  individuals  who  came  in  with 
every  new  Congress  or  new  administration, 
people  whom  he  would  like  to  have  always, 
but  who  would  soon  be  leaving. 

I  will  not  read  to  you  the  entire  hymn,  but 
the  first  two  stanzas  and  the  chorus  go  like 
this: 

"God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 
By  His  counsels  guide,  uphold  you. 
With  His  sheep  securely  fold  you. 
God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 

CHORUS 

Till  we  meet,  till  we  meet, 

Till  we  meet  at  Jesus'  feet; 

Till  we  meet,  till  we  meet, 

God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 

God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again 
'Neath  His  wings  protecting  hide  you. 
Daily   manna  still   divide   you, 
God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again  " 

This  soirg  became  very  popular  at  youth 
camps,  summer  conferences,  and  great  gath- 
erings that  would  last  for  several  days  where 
people  from  many  parts  of  the  country  as- 
sembled, perhaps  never  to  see  each  other 
again.  Dr.  Rankin  was  a  Congregational 
pastor  for  30  years  and  for  13  years  he  was 
president  of  Howard  University  here  in 
Washington. 

It  is  to  the  Reverend  John  H.  Newman, 
who  became  a  Cardinal  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  hj-mn  that  has  lifted  the  he.^rts  of 
men  and  women  since  It  was  written  more 
than  100  years  ago,  "Lead,  Kr.ndly  Light. 
Amid  the  Encircling  Gloom."  T;  Is  reported 
that  this  hymn  was  written  by  John  New- 
man In  the  time  of  Illness,  mental  perplexity, 
and  spiritual  unrest.  The  future  was  vague, 
uncertain,  dark  and  baffling.  I  want  to  read 
to  you  the  first  stanza  of  that  hymn: 

"Lead,    kindly    Ligh|.    amid    th'    encircling 

gloom,  I 

Lead  Thou  me  on;  The  night  is  dark,  and 

I  am  far  from  home; 
Lead  Tliou  me  on:   Keep  Thou  my  feet;   I 

do  not  ask  to  see 
The    distant    scene — one    step    enoug'n    for 

me." 

He  wrote  in  the  second  stanza: 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

shouldst  lead  me  on; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path;  but  now 

lead  Thou  me  on. 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and  spite  of  fears. 
Pride    ruled   my    will:    remember   not    past 
years." 
Today  this  hymn  can  be  the  source  of  great 
strength  to  all  of  us  who,  like   the  writer, 
are  perplexed,  uncertain  and  baffled.     It  Il- 
lustrates the  point  that  we.  with  our  human 
intelligence   and   training,   cannot   solve  our 
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problems,  but  we  can  follow  the  lead  of  One 
greater  than  man. 

The  next  great  hymn  that  I  would  men- 
tion was  written  by  Martin  Luther.  He  set 
to  music  the  theme  of  the  46th  Psalm. 
This  hvmn  was  probably  written  as  early  as 
1527  and  published  in  1529.  The  title  of 
ihe  hymn  to  which  I  refer  is,  "A  Mighty 
Fortress  Is  Our  God".  The  first  stanza  of 
that  hymn  Is  as  follows: 

"A  mighty  Fortress  is  our  God, 
A  bulwark  never  failing; 
Our  Helper  He  amid  the  flood. 
Of  mortal  ills  prevailing; 
For  still  our  ancient  Foe. 
Doth  seek  to  work  us  woe; 
His  craft  and  power  are  great. 
And.  armed  with  cruel  hate. 
On  earth  is  not  his  equal." 

I  am  not  going  to  take  time  to  rend  all 
of  the  stanzas  but  the  last  stanza  closes 
with  these  lines:  "God's  truth  abideth  stUl, 
His  Kingdom  Is  forever". 

"A  Mighty  Portress  Is  Our  God"  Is  one  of 
the  most  usable  hymns.  It  Is  suitable  for 
private  devotions  and  for  festal  occasions. 
In  times  of  crises  It  is  always  effective. 
Gustavus  Adolphus'  army  sang  it  before  the 
Battle  of  Leipzig.  October  16,  1631,  and 
again  at  the  Battle  of  Lutzen  in  1632.  After 
the  World  War  it  was  sung  in  services  cele- 
brating the  armistice.  It  is  a  most  com- 
forting hymn  of  faith. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  now  about  a  hymn 
that  was  published  in  1825.  Its  author  was 
Sir  John  Bowrlng.  an  Englishman  who 
traveled  widely  and  who  at  one  time  served 
as  British  consul  at  Canton.  I  refer  to  the 
hymn.  "In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory."  The 
hymn  was  perhaps  Inspired  by  the  appear- 
ance of  some  ruins  In  China,  but  Sir  Bow- 
rlng -wrote  it  before  he  actually  reached 
China.  It  Is  believed  that  he  heard  many 
stories  and  reports  concerning  life,  customs, 
traditions,  and  literature  of  China.  His 
father  was  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods 
for  China  and  as  a  young  man  he  heard  the 
reports  of  the  missionaries  to  that  land. 

The  story  current  abotit  the  hymn's  orl- 
s^ln  relates  It  to  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral  In 
Macao,  China.  The  cathedral  had  been 
e-ected  by  Catholic  missionaries  centuries 
before  but  had  been  demolished  by  fire  and 
earthquake,  the  beautiful  facade  alone  re- 
maining, and  surmounting  It  a  cross.  These 
ruins  mere  supposed  to  have  Inspired  the 
wTltlng  of  the  hymn. 

The  stanzas  are  short,  so  I'm  going  to 
read  for  j'ou  all  four  of  them. 

"In  the  cross  of  Christ  a  glory. 
Towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time; 
All  the  light  of  sacred  story. 

Gathers  round  Its  head  sublime. 

"When  the  woes  of  life  o'ertake  me. 
Hopes  deceive  and  fears  annoy. 
Never  shall  the  cross  forsake  me; 
Lo!  It  glows  with  peace  and  Joy. 

"When  the  sun  of  bliss  Is  beaming. 
Light  and  love  upon  my  way. 
From  the  cross  the  radiance  streaming, 
Adds  more  luster  to  the  day. 

"Bane  and  blessing,  pain  and  pleasure, 
By  the  cross  are  sanctified; 
Peace  is  there  that  knows  no  measure, 
Joys  that  through  all  time  abide. " 

Sir  John  Bowrlng  wrote  other  hymn=;  In- 
cluding, "Watchman,  Tell  Us  of  the  Night," 
and  "God  Is  Love." 

Everyone  here  Is  familiar  with,  and  could 
no  doubt  recite,  the  23d  Psalm,  which  be- 
gins, "The  Lord  Is  my  Shepherd."  It  Is 
often  called  the  Shepherd's  Psalm,  During 
the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Joseph 
H.  GUmore  was  the  minister  of  the  First 
Baptist    Church    at    Philadelphia.      As    the 


tragic  Civil  War  was  In  progres.s  and  there 
was  no  promise  of  early  settlement,  many 
religious  people  were  depressed,  and  needed 
exactly  the  kind  of  help  that  the  Shepherd 
Psalm  could  provide 

Dr.  Gilmore  preached  a  sermon  one  Sun- 
day night  on  the  23d  Psalm  Following  the 
serv'ce  he  and  his  young  bride  were  the 
guests  In  the  home  of  one  Deamn  Watt.-on 
and  they  discussed  the  service  and  the 
beauty  of  the  23d  Psalm  and  th.night  It 
ought  to  be  in  a  song  During  the  con- 
versation in  that  hnm'^  the  words  of  this 
hymn  came  to  him  Only  two  lines  were 
later  changed  His  wife  had  great  con- 
i'.dence  In  the  song  and  without  his  knowl- 
edge sent  it  lo  a  publisher.  About  3  years 
later  he  was  the  gue.';'-  preacher  in  a  Baptist 
church  in  Rochester  and  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  them  singing,  as  he  entered,  the 
hymn  that  he  had  written.  It  was,  "He 
Leadeth  Me;  O  Blessed  Thought."  The  first 
stanza  of  th.it  hymn  is  as  follows: 

"He  leadeth  me:    O  blessed  thought. 
O  words  with  heavenly  comfort  fraught. 
Whate'er  I  do.  where'er  I  be. 
Still  'tis  God's  hand  that  leadeth  me." 

Tlie  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia 
is  no  longer  there.  A  large  oflice  building  is 
now  on  that  spot,  but  on  it  is  a  plaque 
which  recites  the  writing  of  this  hymn  and 
points  out  that  there  Is  where  the  church 
stood  as  well  as  the  house  of  Deacon  Watt- 
pon.  All  of  this  happened  back  in  1862.  but 
this  great  hymn  is  still  an  inspiration  and 
help  to  millions  of  people  around  the  world. 

One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  hymns  was 
Reverend  Isapc  Watts.  Some  years  ago. 
v;hen  a  Methodist  hymnal  was  written  it 
was  found  that  it  contained  53  hymns 
written  by  Watts.  It  was  a  hymn  that  he 
wrote  based  upon  the  90th  Psalm  and  written 
while  he  was  still  a  younc;  man  that  assured 
him  a  place  as  an  immortal  writer  of  hymns. 
That  hymn  was.  "Our  God.  Our  Help  in  Ages 
Past."  Watts  was  an  Englishman  and  the 
hymn  was  written  just  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  1714.  which  proved  to  be  a 
time  of  national  anxiety  and  political  un- 
rest. You  see.  my  friends,  that  we  are  not 
the  only  generation  that  has  been  tailed  upon 
to  live  in  times  of  anxiety  and  unrest  and 
bewilderment. 

1  am  only  going  to  read  the  first  two 
:-.tanz.^s  of  this  hymn,  which  are  as  follows; 

"Our  God.  our  help  In  ages  past. 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 
Our  shelter  from  the  s'ormy  blast. 
And  our  eternal  home. 

"Before  the  hills  In  order  stood. 
Or  earth  received  her  frame. 
From  everlasting  Thou  art  God. 
To  endless  years  the  same." 

This  hymn  w.is  surig  rU  the  tomb  of  Eng- 
land's Unknown  Soldier.  At  the  request  of 
Robert  Browning  it  was  siuig  at  his  funeral. 
It  was  In  constant  use  during  World  War  I 
It  has  continued  to  in.spire  men  down  through 
the  ages. 

The  la.st  hymn  that  I  will  mpnt:r>n  is  a 
hymn  written  for  confprence.s  and  retreats. 
Its  background  Is  Uike  Chautauqua  in  west- 
ern New  York,  where  for  many  years,  begin- 
ning about  1873.  hundreds  of  people,  young 
and  old.  met  for  study  and  prayer.  It  was 
written  in  1877  to  fill  the  longing  of  eager 
students  who  came  to  enrich  their  spiritual 
life  through  communion  with  God  m  the 
great  outdoors. 

This  hymn  has  as  its  scriptural  founda- 
tion the  words  of  Jesus  when  he  said.  "I  am 
the  bread  of  life."  A  well-kndwn  hymnolo- 
gist  calls  the  hymn  a  llttie  gem  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Mary  A.  Lathbury.  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  minister  and  who  had  a  dis- 
tinguished  career  In  teaching  and   writing, 


and  who  died  at  the  age  of  72  She  was 
known  as  the  "Laureate  of  Chautauqua." 
One  of  her  other  hymns  1;.  well  known  to 
many  here— It  was  entitled.  Day  Is  Dying 
in  the  West." 

The  hvmn  referred  to  .as  a  little  gem.  Is 
entitled,  Break  Thou  the  Bread  of  Life." 
I  will  read  to  \ou  its  two  stanzas  and  ih.it 
will  conclude  my  remarks: 
"Break  Thou  the  bre..d  of  hie  Dear  l-.-rU.  to 
me. 

As  Thou  didst  break  lUe  loaves,  btsulc  the 
sea ; 

Beyond  the  sacred  pa;;e  I  seek  thee.  Lord. 

My  spirit  pants  for  Thee.  O  li\ing  Word. 

•  Bless  Thou  the  truth,  deal  Lord    to  me.  to 
me. 
As  Thou  didst  bless   the   bread,  by  Galilee: 
Then  shall  all  bondage  cease,  all  fetters  fall. 
And  I  shall  find  n;y  peace    my  all  in  all," 


JANHUSS  (1369-1415' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
preat  Bohtmian  relipious  reformer,  Jan 
?Ius.<^,  born  to  pea.sant  parents  592  years 
ago,  was  the  fir-st  torchbearer  of  Ref- 
ormation in  Europe.  He  was  an  elo- 
quont  and  learned  preacher  as  well  as  a 
f;rcat  teacher.  As  such  he  was  esteemed 
highly  by  the  people,  but  his  popularity 
was  secured  at  the  price  of  clerical  an- 
tipathy. His  election  to  the  rectoi-ship 
of  the  university  in  Prauue  did  not  abate 
the  opposition  of  the  cleryy 

In  1409  his  excommunication  uas  is- 
,^ued  apainst  a  mounting  public  protest 
in  his  favor.  He  was  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  the  people,  and  the  kin.u' 
and  queen  of  Bohemia  appealed  to  Rome 
to  have  the  charges  against  him 
quashed.  All  this  was  of  no  avail.  In 
March  1411  the  ban  was  pronounced 
upon  him,  and  ultimately  the  whole  city 
of  Prai:ue  was  laid  under  interdict. 

Huss  then  withdrew  from  the  city  and 
went  to  Knzihradek  in  southern  Czecho- 
.■^lovakia.  In  1413  he  was  taken  to 
Constance  in  southwest  Germany,  to  be 
tried  there  by  a  religious  council  on  the 
chart: e  of  heresy.  He  was  convicted  and 
executed  on  July  6,  1415.  On  the  546th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  this  c:reat 
rhampion  of  freedom,  I  join  with 
Bohemians  and  Czechs  everywhere  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 


HEARINGS  BY  STATISTICS  SUBCOM- 
MirrEE  OF  JOfNT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  one 
of  the  most  impoitant  economic  docu- 
ments that  have  been  published  in  this 
country  and,  in  the  view  of  most  critics. 
cortoinly  the  most  important  study  of 
monetary  policy  that  has  been  made  since 
the  Aldrich  Commission  study  in  1908. 
which  resulted  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  was  the  study  of  money  and  credit 
that  was  made  by  the  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit,  This  is  an  extremely 
interesting  study,  controversial  in  many 
respects.  But  it  is  most  interesting  to 
me  because  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  it  are  recommendations  that 
some  of  us  have  urged  for  a  long.  Ions; 
time  in  the  Senate,  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 


rMr.  Douglas"!.  Tliis  position  is  joined 
in  by  .some  of  the  leading  bankers,  finan- 
ciers, labor  leaders,  farm  leader.s,  pro- 
fe-^sors  and  other  experts  on  monetary 
policy  in  the  country. 

The  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee  on 
Stati.stics  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  unemployment 
concepts,  Wc  are  tryina  to  set  far  more 
information  than  we  have  on  the  nature 
of  various  kinds  of  unemployment,  and 
are  tryine  to  catalog  and  categorize  the 
various  kind.s  of  uncmi^loyment  that 
have   troubled   us 

I  raise  the  point  bfcause  in  the  report 
of  the  Commis-sion  on  Money  and  Credit 
there  is  the  folIoumK  statement: 

Unfortunately  the  dat.i  are  ncii  now  avail- 
able to  estimate  the  current  number  of  Job 
vacancies  and  the  proportion  of  unemploy- 
ment atlrlbxitable  to  Inadequate  demand  as 
comi^arcd  to  structural,  frlctlonal.  and  sea- 
soiiiU  causes.  While  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  attain  precise  quantitative  mea.sures  of 
these  magnitudes  it  is  imperative  that  far 
preat'^r  effort  and  funds  l>e  devoted  to  ac- 
fiMinng  better  information.  The  Govern- 
iiieiit  should  iiihtiluLe  a  m«}<jr  program  to 
Identify  the  precise  kinds  of  unemployment 
information  needed  as  an  adequate  guide  for 
policy  derision."^  and  then  to  acquire  the 
data  '^n  a  timely  ba^is. 

Our  hearings  are  desiiiued  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  a  major  pro- 
fc;ram  would  be  juMificd. 

Recently  Mr.  Geort;e  Gallup  conducted 
a  poll  to  determine  how  people  felt  about 
making  a  sacrifice  for  Uieir  country  in 
the  sense  of  payins  higher  taxes,  and  it 
was  interealiny  to  note  that  in  the  poll 
a  substanitaJ  majority  of  the  people  in- 
dicated that  they  were  not  willing  to  pay 
higher  taxes  for  defense,  for  any  kmd 
of  forei-'ii  aid,  or  for  a  whole  series  of 
programs,  but  a  very  substantial  ma- 
jority was  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  lo 
train  the  unemployed  in  new  .^kills  so 
tliat  they  could  fill  jobs  which  are  now 
unfilled  because  wc  do  not  have  the 
skilled  people  to  fill  them. 

TTiis  approach  is  an  enormously  popu- 
lar concept  in  America.  Interestingly, 
it  is  a  concept  which  is  very  popuJar  witii 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
on  that  poll  from  the  MadL-'-on.  Wis  ,  Cap- 
ital Times  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Gallup 
poll  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

KrNxrDT's    C.\lt    To    SACRiiirE   H,^s    Yet   To 
Sink  Home 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton-.  N  J— President  Kennedy's  call 
for  frrentfr  sacrifices  to  .strengthen  the  US. 
position  here  and  abroad  has  yet  to  sink  home 
with  a  great  many  Americans, 

Of  the  malnr  pmpo.'-.als  si>ectfiecl  by  the 
President  in  his  second  state  of  the  Union 
mcs.sftge,  only  one — expanding  training  for 
unemployed  woikers — is  cited  by  more  than 
half  of  the  public  as  an  item  for  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  s.?crifii.-e  to  the  point  of 
increased  personal  taxes. 

In  his  speech  before  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. Kennedy  asked  for  increased  spending 
also  for  strengthening  the  Armed  Forces,  a 
greater  civil  defeu'e  effort,  economic  and 
military  aid   to   other  nations,   the   U.S.  In- 


formation Agency,  and  a  stepped-up  space 
effort  with  the  goal  of  getting  a  man  on  the 
mijon. 

None  of  these  other  items,  however,  finds 
over  hair  of  the  public  saying  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  in  order  to  achieve  tlie  goal. 

To  see  which  Items  get  the  greatest  priority 
from  the  public,  the  Gallup  poll  had  its  in- 
terviewer show  voters  a  card  listing  the  m.^ior 
Items  and  ask  this  question: 

"Here  is  a  list  of  items  for  which  President 
Kiniicay  h  is  asked  Americans  to  make  sacri- 
fices. For  which  of  these  would  you  be  bill- 
ing to  make  sacrifices,  even  If  It  meai-.t  ii.- 
creasii.g  your  own  taxes?" 

Top  priority  goes  to  the  President'^  pro- 
posal that  woikers  now  laid  off  because  of 
luitomation  be  given  training  in  new  j  b 
ikiUs. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  list,  the  public  puts 
uKTcased  military  aid  to  other  nations. 

The  \ute  ou  llie  complete  list — Willing  to 
sacrlilce  for: 

Percent 

Ketraiiiui;'  program  for  uneniployed C7 

Ii.trea.'^e     fij.'ids     lor     improved     Armed 

Forces 28 

Strengthen  civil  defense  progi  cun 28 

Step  up  L'SIA  propaganda  efforts 26 

Increase  space  research  efforts 21 

Ir.crease  miiiiary  aid  to  nations 21 

Increase  military  aid  to  nation.": g 

None  of  them 5 

Don't    know 3 

(Table  .adds  Ui  more  than  100  percent  since 
many  peojile  cited  more  than  one  item  ) 

Analysis  of  the  results  by  party  aflilLa- 
iioii  shows  little  difference  between  Repub- 
lic.ins.  Democrats,  or  Indepeudeuts. 

V>..ters  frum  all  tliree  groups  n;.me  the  cx- 
p.inded  training  for  the  unemployed  n.ott 
ircqucntly.  This  item  is  given  somewhat 
greater  priority,  however,  by  Democrais  i71 
pfrcciii)  and  Independents  (70  percciit )  tiian 
It  IS  by  Republicans  (58  percent). 

DemocraUi  tend  to  give  increased  eco- 
nomic aid  to  underdeveloi:>ed  natioios  slight- 
ly   greater    priority    than   Republicajis   do. 

Aniong  all  three  groups,  increased  spend- 
ing for  military  aid  to  other  nations  ranks 
last. 

Mr.  PROXI^nRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore any  extensive  program  is  under- 
taken, or  a  great  deal  of  money  is  spent, 
it  seems  to  me  Congress  should  know 
what  the  conditions  are.  There  is  a  very 
serious  dispute  between  Chairman  Mar- 
tin of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boai'd  and 
Dr.  Heller,  Chairmaui  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  as  to  whether  or  not 
structural  unemployment  is  as  impor- 
tant as  many  p>eople  have  argued  that  it 
is.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
sen'e  Board  has  argued  that  it  is  most 
important.  He  has  implied  that  it  is 
considerably  more  important  than  is  the 
Question  of  inadequate  demand,  whereas 
tlie  head  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, an  extremely  accomplished  and 
eloquent  economist.  Dr.  Heller,  drasti- 
cally disagrees  with  him.  Dr.  Heller  and 
Dr.  Tobin,  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  in  particular,  have  studied  the 
problem  in  some  detail  and  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
documented  study  indicating  that  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  demand  would  go  a 
very  long  way  toward  establishing  all 
kinds  of  employment.  In  order  to  re- 
solve tills  kind  of  question,  it  seems  to  me 
we  need  a  great  deal  more  of  the  kind  of 
information  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 


mis.sion  on  Money  and  Credit  has  re- 
quested. 

As  I  have  said,  this  Commission  con- 
si.'-ted  of  people  of  such  diverse  and  con- 
tradictory views  as  some  of  the  follow- 
ing: David  Rockefeller,  president  of  the 
C)ia.  e  Manhattan  Bank:  Robert  Nathan, 
of  Robert  Nathan  Associates;  Stanley  H. 
Rutt.cnbcrc,  director  of  department  of 
rcsc-^rch.  AFL-CIO;  Charles  B.  Shtmian. 
president  of  the  American  Farni  Bureau 
Federation;  and  Gaylord  A.  Freeman. 
Jr  .  president,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  virtually  all  intelli- 
gent, thoughtful,  and  responsible  people 
v.iio  iiave  con.sidered  this  subject  recoe- 
nizc  the  very  great  need  for  considerable 
study  in  this  area. 


BALANCE   OF  PAYIMENTS   AND  LOW 
FOREIGN  WAGES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  there  was 
considerable  discussion  of  the  balance- 
of-paymcnt-s  problem  and  the  problem  of 
foreign  imports  and  competition  from 
abroad  in  textile  areas  and  other  areas. 
At  his  press  conference.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  asked  about  competition  from 
abroad,  particularly  in  the  textile  field. 

Mr  President,  the  crux  of  the  problem 
seems  to  come  back  again  and  again  to 
the  wage  differential,  the  fact  that  in 
this  coimtry  wages  are  considerably 
higher  tlian  in  other  countries;  and  it  is 
alleged  that  not  only  are  our  wages  high- 
er, but  that  wage  costs  are  higher — and 
therefore  the  total  cost  of  production  in 
this  country  is  in  many  cases  far  higher 
than  in  other  countries. 

The  very  book  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, published  by  the  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit,  contains  some  inter- 
cstmg  observations  on  this  subject. 

Before  I  get  into  that  matter,  however. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  exactly  how 
sliarp  a  discrepancy  there  is  between 
wages  paid  in  this  country  and  wages 
paid  in  such  countries  a-s  West  Germany 
and  Japan.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee furnished  me  with  some  figures 
.•showing  that  in  1960  the  average  houi'ly 
earnings  in  all  manufacturing  industries 
in  this  country  amounted  to  $2.29  an 
hour,  with  fringe  benefits  amounting  to 
35  cents:  a  total  of  $2.64  an  hour.  The.se 
figures  compare  with  those  of  West  Ger- 
many, where  the  average  wage  is  62  cents 
an  hour,  plus  fringe  benefits  of  20  cents, 
or  a  total  of  82  cents  an  hour.  In  Japan 
the  avera?:c  v.age  is  30  cents  an  hour  plus 
fringe  benefits  of  5  cents  an  hour,  or  a 
total  of  35  cents  an  hour.  These  figures 
siiow  that  the  wage  in  the  United  States 
is  nearly  three  times  the  wage  paid  in 
West  Germany,  and  seven  or  eight  times 
higher  than  the  wage  paid  in  Japan, 
both  in  comparable  industries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  figures  which 
T  have  just  disclosed  understate  the  case. 
if  anything,  because  the  Committee  for 
International  Trade  Policy,  which  Is  not 
a  comnvjttee  which  would  overstate  the 
case  for  protection,  has  indicated  a  great- 
er  discrepancy   between  United  States 
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wages  and  wages  in  Japan.  This  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  best  basis  for 
compaiison  is  in  the  field  of  unskilled 
wages.  For  all  production  workers  in 
Japan  in  manufacturing,  during  1957 — 
[his  IS  not  1960.  but  1957— the  average 
waue  was  17  cent.3  an  hour,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  in   1956  it  was  $1.98. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  table, 
designated  table  III.  at  page  42  of  a 
booklet  entitled  -Labor  Costs  and  Inter- 
national Trade"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
to  which  I  referred  previously,  showing 
the  average  hourly  earnings  in  manufac- 
turing industries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table   111 —Wage    compuri.-ions    for    selected 
indu--tries  in  Japan  and  the  United  States 
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Source:  ^.^:.  department  nt  T  .Iwir.  linnan  of  Labor 
?tati'-ties,  tJepleintxT  li<57,  ••ICiaployineiit,  Wa>;es  .ml 
Forrifcn  Trade,'"  m  r.S.  ("omTe<s.  "Foreij-'ti  Trade  Tol- 
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P  r:4. 

Average  hourly  earni'.t;E-  manufacturing 
industries  ( I960)  ; 

United  States:  $2  29  i  phis  fringe  taene- 
tits$0.35i  . 

West  Germnny:  $0.62  i  plr.s  fnne;e  benefits 
$0  20 1  . 

Japan:    .SO  30    (plus   fringe   benefits  $0,051. 

ymirce:   Joint  Econonuc   C.ommittee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  this  matter  up  not  because  I  am 
arguing  in  favor  of  protection,  but  be- 
cau.se  we  should  give  some  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  wages  are  dynamic  and 
that  they  change  very  rapidly  and  very 
drastically  and  differently  in  one  country 
as  compared  with  another. 


The  Commi.ssion  on  Money  and  Credit 
wrote  exactly  to  that  point  when  it  spoke 
about  the  great  difference  between  a 
country  which  has  full  employment  and 
pressure  against  resources,  especially 
against  manpower  resources,  such  as 
West  Germany  or  Japan,  as  compared 
with  a  country  which  has  considerable 
unemployment,  and  virtually  no  pre.s.sure 
to  drive  up  wa^es.  which  is  the  situation 
in  our  counlry.    They  write: 

In  the  absence  of  any  important  elements 
v.i  market  power,  wages  tend  to  rise  faster 
when  there  are  more  unfilled  job  vacancies 
I  demand  for  labor  |  relative  to  the  amount 
of  unemployment.  There  Is  no  universally 
applicable  i^Ttide  indicating  the  amount  of 
wa^e  aid  price  increase,  if  any.  which  is 
likely  to  be  associated  witlt  a  specified  in- 
crease in  demand  fnr  labor,  or  how  much  un- 
eniploynent.  if  any.  is  likely  to  be  associated 
With  a  particular  wage  increase. 

Tb.e  amount  of  additional  aggregate  de- 
mand needed  to  create  a  given  number  of 
new  jobs,  and  hence  a  given  reduction  In 
unemploymeiu.  tends  to  be  greater  as  un- 
cmplovment  declines.  At  some  high  level 
of  unemplovment.  perhaps  8  percent,  there 
is  almost  no  pressure  exerted  on  wages  from 
aggregate  demand  An  increase  in  demand 
which  then  opens  tip  lOO.OOP  new  jobs  will 
reduce  unemployment  by  almost  100,000  be- 
cause workers  of  ;tlmost  every  skill  category 
will  be  a\ailible  in  almost  every  local  area. 
If  unemployment  falls  because  of  further 
growth  oi  demand,  labor  surpluses  will  tend 
to  disappear  in  those  skill  categories  and 
geographical  areas  where  unemployment 
was  initially  smallest 

This  is  the  situation  m  Germany  at 
the  present  time. 

Still  further  ini^reases  in  demand  will  re- 
sult in  labor  shortages  and  pressures  for 
wac^p  incrpa.ses  in  these  areas  and  skill  cate- 
gories, eveii  though  substantinl  unemploy- 
ment may  exist  elsewhere  Each  further 
increase  m  aggretjare  demand  will  reduce  un- 
employment and  will  give  rise  to  consequent 
pressure  for  higher  wages.  It  i.s  reasonable 
to  expect  that  when  unemployment  has  been 
reduced  4  percent  the  prcsstire  for  wage  in- 
crea'-es  win  be  much  greater  than  wlien  tni- 
emplovinent  was  6  percent,  and  that  by  th"* 
time  unemployment  has  fallen  to  2  percent. 
unfilled  vacancies  will  be  widespread  and  tlie 
demand  for  labor  will  bring  strong  pressure 
for  wage  increases. 

This  is  the  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped m  Germany.  In  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Times  mai^azine 
section  recently,  entitled  Inquiry  Into 
German  Prosperity."  written  by  Flora 
Lewis,  thot  situation  i.^.:  underlined.  This 
is  what  the  author  says  about  the  situa- 
tion in  West  Germany: 

Unemployment  is  a  joke.  Tltcre  were  .some 
l,50,ono  more  jobs  offered  last  year  than  there 
were  people  looking  for  work.  Newspaper 
ads  for  cleaning  women  dressed  up  their  al- 
Itire  with  high-sounding  appeals  for  "housc- 
liold  economics,  specialists,"  and  "room  at- 
tendants." A  cartoon  on  the  labor  shortDge 
showed  a  snooty  lad  just  out  of  school  lean- 
ing on  a  flashy  sports  car  and  replying  to 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  a  factory  director, 
"Well,  the  car  will  suit  me  and  the  plant 
looks  tolerable,  so  if  there  is  a  marriageable 
daughter  in  the  house,  I'm  willing  to  discuss 
taking  on   tha*    .apprentice  job." 

There  is  a  very  striking  and  almost 
shockiiip.  difference  between  the  shortage 
of  jobs  and  prosperity  in  Germany,  but 
of  late  Che  Gennan  situation  ha.s  greatly 


improved,  although  it  is  still  far  below 
the  situation  here. 

The  article  continues: 

A  recent  German  survey  chronicled  an 
evenim;  with  the  .Schmidts,  the  average 
family."  It  did  not  mention  vatl's  (father'.'-) 
job.  but  he  must  ha\e  worked  in  a  garitge 
or  on  the  railways  or  in  constrtiction  from 
the  brawny  look  of  him  in  an  accompanyinu' 
picture.  On  his  DM600  marks  a  mf)!:--!! 
($150) .  the  family  operates  a  tight  budget 

Vati  Is  listening  to  a  radio  play,  according 
to  the  chronicler,  and  muttl  ( mother  i  i.s 
sitting  In  one  of  their  heavy  old-fashioned 
chairs  catching  up  with  her  mendint:  They 
seldom  go  out,  and  when  they  have  friends 
over,  it  is  for  a  glass  of  wine  or  beer  The 
btidpet  will  not  stretch  to  dinner  parties 
They  are  saving  up  for  a  televisl'in  set 
Their  16-year-old  daughter.  Renate.  who 
earns  DM60  marks  a  monMi  ($15i  as  a  stu- 
dent secretary,  has  a  radio  o!  her  own  and 
keeps  tuned  to  AFN  the  American  force* 
station,  for  jazz 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  into  tins 
detail  becau.se  I  believe  it  is  important  in 
the  ensuing  debate  that  will  take  place 
on  reciprocal  trade  that  the  aroundwoi  k 
be  laid  for  a  comparison  of  wages,  rec- 
offni/ing  that  this  is  a  dynamic  situation. 
The  .Joint  Economic  Committee  com- 
piled a  study  showing  what  has  hap- 
pened to  waues  in  the  United  States  and 
in  West  Germany  and  in  Japan  over  the 
past  5  ye.Trs.  In  order  to  make  it  ac- 
curate, i  ask  that  the  figures  be  corrected 
to  reflect  price  increases. 

What  was  disclosed  to  me  was  ex- 
tremely interesting.  It  showed  that  m 
this  country  waues  have  incrt-ased  from 
an  inde.x  of  100  in  1956  to  115  7  in  1960 
Hnvever.  the  price  index  has  increased 
by  about  9  percent,  so  real  waues  have 
gone  up  .tbout  6  percent  over  5  years,  or 
rouehly  1  percent  a  year. 

In  Japan  the  wase  index  has  risen,  not 
the  Iri  pc  rrent  it  has  risen  in  the  United 
States,  but  more  than  20  percent — 21.1 
percent.  The  price  index  in  Japan  has 
risen  9  percent,  .so  real  wages  have  risen 
10  6  percent,  or  almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  incrca'^e  in  the  United  States, 

The  most  interesting  situation  is  in 
West  Geimany.  Since  1956,  waaes  m 
West  Germany  have  ri.sen  by  37.4  pci  - 
cent.  Th.e  West  German  price  index 
shows  an  increase  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  our.- — 9.6  percent.  The  wage 
increase  in  Germpiiy  has  been  25.4  pe: - 
cent  in  only  5  years,  an  increase  almost 
5  times  that  in  the  United  States. 

The  rc.ison  wliy  I  am  emphasizing 
the'rC  fruires  is  that  I  believe  there  are 
a  number  of  ways  in  which  we  can  per- 
suade our  friends  and  allies  in  West  Ger- 
many to  help  us  ndiust  our  imbalance  of 
payments,  our  loss  of  gold,  and  our  other 
serious  international  problems  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  so  efficient,  that  their 
standard  of  liviiv-:  is  improving,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  compete  with  us  so  well 
They  are  quite  willing  to  try  to  make  ad- 
justmenls.  but  I  think  we  must  concen- 
trate in  the  particular  area  of  increas- 
ing wages.  This  can  vastly  improve  the 
situation,  which  I  think  in  West  Ger- 
many is  still  unfortunate,  becau.se  their 
standard  of  living  is  still  far,  far  below 
that  of  the  United  States.    While  doing 
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so,    they    can   equalize   the    comncutivc 
situation  between  our  two  countries, 

Mr,  President,  tlie  article  m  the  New 
\uik  Times  also  poaius  out  that  the  West 
German  attitude  on  forei:ni  aid  is  b<j;.j in- 
ning to  change.  There  are  two  other 
ways  in  which.  I  believe  West  Gennans 
can  help  us,  ai.d  m  whicli  I  beliCAe  they 
are  helping  us.  The  fir.^t  i^;  to  help  take 
some  of  the  burden  of  aiding  the  free 
world  of!  our  back  and  alleviating  that 
situation.  Tiie  second  is  revaluation. 
The  last  paragraph  of  the  article  reads. 

The  attitudes  are  beginning  to  change 
T]\e  forrj-  spectacle  r^f  the  United  States  ask- 
ing West  C'lCrmany  to  help  s<>!ve  the  winter 
gold  crisis  was  a  setback  m  the  process  of  en- 
lightenment and  lias  made  explanation  of 
the  need  for  giving  mere  difficult  Nor.  tintil 
a  few  weeks  ago  did  the  B'^nn  Gi^vernment 
start  UFi.ng  It.-^  powers  to  mold  opinion  In 
favor  of  the  mcjre  enlightened  self-interest 
that  Includes  large-.scale  aid.  To  help  others 
does  mean  some  sacrifice  for  'V\'est  Germans. 
They  are  up  to  it  but  they  are  a  coodly  way 
still  from  generally  recop.nlrlng  their  con- 
tribution as  a  pchtif-al  duty  to  the  free  world 
and  as  a  moral  pr!-,  ilepp  It  is  up  to  the  Ger- 
man leaders  to  open  their  people's  eyes  as 
well  as  the  national  purse  ^tr;ngs, 

Recently  It  was  announced,  wh.en  a 
loan  was  made  to  Iiidia,  that  West  Ger- 
many participated  more  than  any  other 
country  except  the  United  States  of 
America.  For  example,  the  West  Ger- 
man participation  was  substantially 
greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  a  very  substantial  contxibution. 
something  in  the  neiehborhood  of  half 
a  billion  dollars.  As  I  recall,  it  was  about 
S450  million.  That  is  $450  million  which 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  will 
not  have  to  provide.  It  is  the  type  of 
a.ssistance  which  means  much  to  us.  We 
should  certainly  encourage  the  West 
Germans  to  continue  such  assistance. 

It  is  understandable — and  certainly 
anyone  with  political  experience  in  this 
country  recognizes  it — that  It  will  be 
hard  for  West  Germany  to  move  along 
that  path  instead  of  moving  along  the 
path  of  providing  adequate  wages  for  its 
people,  when  there  Is  a  serious  shortage 
of  jobs  and  there  are  many  skills  which 
deserve  to  be  rewarded. 

The  only  other  area  which  seems  to 
be  really  promising  for  assistance  to  us 
111  solving  our  imbalance  of  payments 
from  other  countries,  such  as  West  Ger- 
many, is  in  revaluation.  There  is  virtu- 
ally no  sentiment  in  the  United  States  for 
devaluation  of  our  money  to  try  to  solve 
our  problem:  but  West  Germany  has 
recently  revalued  its  currency  by  5  per- 
cent. W^est  Ch'rmany,  understandably, 
wisiies  to  go  slovtly  in  this  field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  progress  Ls  being 
made  on  all  fronts.  This  kind  of  adjust- 
ment will  take  patience.  It  '«'ill  take 
earnest  pleas,  oa  the  part  of  our  leader- 
sliip.  to  persuade  West  Germany  and 
other  nations  to  go  along  with  us. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  statistics, 
and  in  view  of  the  progress  which  has 
l>een  made  in  West  Germany  and  other 
nations,  we  are  moving  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Economic  CcmTiittf*e,  to  which  I  have 
rcfciTed,    the    article    entitled    "Inquiry 


into  Gi-rman  Prosperity,"  published  in 
tlie  New  York  Times  magazine  of  June 
25,  1961,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCOKD. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec 'RD, 
as  follows: 

Cavipari.^on  of  chcigcs  in  average  ho-urly 
earnings  on  all  manufacturing,  cost  of 
li'.inq.  and  rce.l  uage^,  in  Utiitcd  State:!, 
Gcrvianv,  and  Japan,  1956  €0 
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Sourt'f    Depiirtm.  nt  of  Labor  ar  '.  Iniu-d  S»tioi.-. 

lyjOTTFT  I^^TO  GnfMAN  Pkospfhitt:  C^^s  y^rsr 
ClFR.MANY  Af}Okd  To  Be  Less  Conckrnft) 
Wtth  Matewal  WrLL-BriNG  Todat  and 
MORF  With  "ENLicimrNFD  Self  InrrRrST" 
IV  TiiF  Form  of  Helping  Othejis? 

^By  Flora  Lewis) 

Bonn — Tlie  roads  are  clogged  with  cars. 
Forest*  of  television  antenna  etch  ilie  huri- 
zon.  The  long  waiting  Usu  at  the  employ- 
ment oftices  contain  not  tlie  nam?s  of  Job- 
seekers  but  of  employerB  trying  to  snatch  up 
the  few  idle  workers.  It  is  obvious  that 
West  Germany  is  riding  the  crest  cf  a  boom, 
a  wave  of  prosperity  that  has  bee;i  swelling 
up  for  over  5  years  now  and  sliows  no  sign 
of   receding. 

No  one  disputes  that  tiie  countiy  is  pros- 
pering. If  the  economists'  weigh  :.y  pile  of 
statistics  were  doubted,  there  Is  th;  evidence 
of  loaded  shop  counters,  of  clangi;ig  factory 
towns  that  sprout  neat  new  suburbs  like 
yeast,  growing  almost  before  the  tyes.  And 
yet,  not  even  the  economists  <^n  agree 
whether  the  country  is  rich  or  not,  whether 
the  prospects  of  well-being  6trel/:h  Indefi- 
nitely Into  a  comfortable  rosy  future  or 
whether  the  bounty  of  fortune  must  be  cod- 
dled and  Jealously  saved  lest  gray  times 
descend 

The  Insistence,  not  only  by  America  but 
by  India  and  the  capital -hungry  countries, 
that  West  Germany  spread  more  cf  its  new- 
churned  butter  on  other  people's  dry  bread 
has  led  to  an  angry  argximent  over  the  true 
state  of  West  German  wealth.  If  it  sound 
and  eiiduring?  Is  It  solid  and  substantial, 
with  more  than  enough  to  spare? 

The  answers,  based  on  the  same  set  of 
facts,  are  conflicting  because  tlie  people  wlio 
give  them  are  really  asking  confbc;ing  ques- 
tions cloaked  In  common  words,  I'or  wealth 
and  prosperity  are  relative  terms,  determined 
by  comparison,  and  the  two  are  riOt  always 
the  same.  Any  measure  of  the  sov^ndness  of 
West  German  prosperity  depends  tt  once  on 
predictions  for  the  future,  cxMnparisons  with 
other  nRtions  of  the  present,  and  whnt  is  left 
from  the  past. 


Wetlth.  In  modern  terms.  Is  not  only 
money  and  goods  but  the  c.-.paci-.y  to  creiite 
m-ire  of  both.  Prosperity  miglu  be  defined 
as  the  utilization  of  that  capriclty 

Tiie  West  Germans  point  out  that  ■wlir.e 
their  wealth  ha.s  certainly  grown,  li  deve;<iped 
from  .i  point  lutle  above  zero  to  which  t<  tal 
■war  and  collapse  In  defeat  iiad  redv.ced  them 
Theirs  is  a  handson.e  country  rX  pen'ie  river 
valleys  and  wooded  hin<;.  but  i:  h.->s  little  of 
natural  rlcl.cs  that  lieed  on:y  be  dug  fr^m 
the  soil  to  be  used.  No  oli.  no  water  po-wcr. 
little  Iron  and  metals,  no  immensities  of 
fertile  plain,  only  coal  which  is  no  longer  an 
unmitigated  iisset. 

But  It  is  .T  country  rich  in  t  ols  and  skills. 
skills  Inherited  from  the  past  and  steadily 
renewed  tools  bought  and  ninde  at  a  rate  of 
expansion  that  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
'\S'e.«*ern  nation.  As  a  resu'.t.  the  v:>hie  of 
everything  the  economy  turns  out  has  nearly 
tripled  in  a  decade.  'V%'est  Gorman  eccn- 
umists  estimate  that  their  country  is  a  little 
better  o!T  than  Great  Britain  or  about  half 
as  rich  as  the  United  States,  measured  by  the 
per  capita  indtistrial  capacity.  And  tlie  as- 
sets iire  in  busy  use,  In  contrast  to  the  .Amer- 
ican economic  scene  with  its  idle  patches,  so 
Uiai  prosperity  smiles  on  West  Germany. 

'Cnemplnynicnt  Is  a  Joke  There  were 
some  15U.000  more  jobs  offered  last  year  than 
there  were  people  looking  for  work.  News- 
paper ads  for  clesuilng  women  dressed  up 
their  allure  with  high-sounding  app)eals  for 
"liousehold  economics  specia;i5ts"  and  "room 
attendants  "  A  cartoon  on  the  labor  short- 
age showed  a  snooty  lad  Just  out  of  scho-il 
leaning  or.  a  flashy  sports  car  and  replying 
to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  a  factory  d. rector. 
"Weil,  the  cai  will  rult  me  and  the  plant 
looks  tolerable,  so  if  there's  a  marriageable 
daughter  in  the  house  I'm  u-llllng  to  discuss 
taking  on  that  apprentice  Job  " 

Ni.jr.  de.'.-pite  the  warnings  tliat  arc  more 
superstitious  knocks  on  wcx>d  than  scrio^is 
economic  predictions,  are  thc:-e  any  signs 
that  the  West  German  boom  is  headed  for  a 
bust.  With  two  economic  collapses  in  the 
last  generation,  Germans  are  shy  cf  opti- 
mism But  the  major  factors  that  lurked 
behind  the  American  boom  of  1929  and 
brought  It  crashing  are  nowhere  to  be  seen 
in  Germany.  Speculation  has  "deen  kept  In 
check  by  the  economy's  Insatiable  appetite 
for  InveFtmeTit  capital;  consumers  still  want 
a  milllion  tilings  and  they  are  gri.duaDy  earn- 
ing more  with  which  to  buy  them;  ri.slng 
productivity  and  economic  discipline  have 
kept  prices  from  sptirtlng  otit  of  buyers' 
reach  although  costs  have  been  creeping 
upward 

The  frinndations  of  the  economy,  then, 
look  sound  and  the  prospects  are  good  th:n 
prosperity    will    continue. 

T^at  does  not  mean,  however,  th.it  West 
Germans  live  well  by  American  sights.  A  re- 
cent German  survey  chronicled  an  e\enir.e 
with  the  Schmidts,  the  average  family.  It 
did  not  mention  vatl's  (father's)  Job.  but  he 
must  have  worked  in  a  garage  or  on  the  rail- 
ways c>r  in  construction  from  the  brawny 
]fx)k  of  him  in  an  accompanying  p;ct\ire 
On  his  DM600  a  month  (fl50i.  the  fam.ily 
operates  a  tisht  budget. 

Vfiti  Is  listening  to  a  radio  play  accordine 
to  the  chronicler,  and  mutti  (mother)  is  si*- 
ting  In  one  of  their  heavy  old-fnshioned 
chairs  catching  up  with  her  mending  They 
seldom  go  out  and  when  they  have  friends 
over  it  is  for  a  glass  of  wine  or  beer.  The 
budget  will  not  stretch  to  dinner  parties. 
They  are  saving  up  for  a  television  set. 
Their  16-year-old  daught«-  Renate.  who 
earns  DMOO  a  month  (S15)  as  a  student  sec- 
retary, has  a  radio  of  her  own  and  keeps 
tuned  to  AFN,  the  American  forces  station, 
for  the  Jazz, 

Saturday  night  they  go  to  the  movies  a 
family  comedy  if  they  can  find  one,  and  stop 
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In  at  the  neighborhood  gasthaus  on  their 
way  home  Vatl  invariably  orders  beer,  but 
mutti  is  likely  to  choose  a  lemonade  or  a 
Coca-Cola  instead.  The  other  big  beer  night 
is  Thursday,  when  vati  has  a  regular  date  for 
cards  and  talk  at  the  gasthaus  with  the 
boys.  Mutti's  regular  fling  is  the  weekly 
afternoon  kaffeeklatsch  with  a  circle  of 
women  who  manage  tj  sew  and  consume 
mountains  of  whipped  cr.-vn  on  cake  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Schmidts  do  not  eat  much  fresh 
meat— it  is  too  expensive  for  them — taut  they 
have  tneir  fill  of  sausages,  cabbj'ge.  and  po- 
tatoes, about  16  pounds  of  potatoes  a  week 
for  the  family  of  four  including  7-year-old 
Karl  Rent  on  their  3' -room  apartment  is 
cheap — only  DM82  (S20.50)  a  month— be- 
cause it  is  in  an  old.  rent-controlled  build- 
ing. Their  extravagances,  aside  from  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  liquor  which  are  all  heavily 
taxed;  are  meager.  The  main  one  is  Fifi,  the 
dachshund,  whose  license  alone  costs  $1.50  a 
month. 

It  is  scarcely  a  picture  of  luxury,  but 
compared  to  the  furious  scrabbling  of  a  dec- 
ade ago,  it  is  solid  comfort  and  most  people 
in  Germany  are  rather  pleased  with  them- 
selves. 

There  is  also,  of  course,  the  Duesseldorf 
set  whose  men  drive  black  Mercedes  300's — 
the  managerial  car— and  whose  women  buy 
copies  of  Paris  couturier  dresses  in  a  local 
shop  where,  they  trill.  "It  didn't  cost  any 
more  than  the  original  would  in  Paris." 

Even  in  Duesseldorf.  though,  mink-lined 
driving  gloves  or  solid  gold  bar-mixing  sets 
for  those  who  have  everything  would  be 
looked  on  askance  as  wasteful  oddities. 
Habit,  caution  limned  on  the  mind  by  harsh 
experience,  and  a  certain  natural  hardhead- 
edness  have  kept  even  those  who  could  be 
profligare  from  chasing  after  dazzling 
fripperies. 

The  very  rich  in  Germany— and  their  pro- 
portionate numbers  are  smaller  than  in  the 
United  States — are  for  the  most  part  people 
who  have  made  all  their  own  money.  They 
show  the  characteristics  of  first-generation 
wealth  still  striking  for  more,  rather  than 
of  established  wealth  that  takes  money  for 
granted  and  thinks  of  using  it  instead  of 
making  It.  A  good  many  of  these  people 
were  rich  or  well-to-do  once  before,  but  they 
had  to  build  their  shattered  fortunes  all 
over  again. 

It  has  been  said,  "West  Germany  is  neither 
a  nation  nor  a  culture,  but  an  economy." 
In  a  sense,  it  is  true.  Improvements  in  ma- 
terial welfare  are  the  dominant  preoccupa- 
tion both  of  the  great  majority  and  of  the 
minority  of  writers  and  preachers  whose 
main  objective  since  prosperity  has  been  to 
combat  crass  materialism.  Politicians  extol 
the  great  issues  but  take  infinite  pains  with 
the  least  pressing  pocketbook  items  well 
before  elections. 

Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer's  slogan  "No 
E.xperlments  "  has  brought  regular  success  at 
the  polls  not  simply  because  of  its  interna- 
tional political  implications  for  security. 
His  electorate  also  reads  into  it  a  promise  of 
more  of  the  goods  they  have  been  saving 
to  accumulate,  more  of  the  job  security  they 
have  won  after  almost  half  a  century  of  wild 
business  cycles,  more  solid  steps  in  their 
steady  climb  to  better  living  And  Adenau- 
er unremittingly  does  his  best  to  keep  the 
promise,  not  only  because  his  own  vote 
harvesting  depends  upon  it.  but  also  be- 
cause he  fears  what  unknown  urges  might 
spring  from  a  population  so  recently  led 
from  a  mass  insanity  if  maddening  symp- 
toms of  economic  disease  were  to  reappear. 

Occasionally,  when  they  happen  to  feel 
like  philosophizing,  West  German  business- 
men and  politicians  wonder  with  sadness 
whether  their  country's  democratic  stability 
now  rests  on  the  four  wheels  of  a  car  and 
the  four  legs  of  a  refrigerator. 


They  do  not  know.  No  one  really  knows. 
But  it  is  almost  axiomatic  in  West  Germany 
now  to  con.sider  the  cars  and  the  refrigera- 
tors as  the  real  pedagogues  of  democracy  and 
possibly  even  its  mam  support  here,  at  least 
until  the  generations  who  were  numbed 
into  senselessness  by  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, and  defeat  have  passed  from  the  scene. 
Nor  i^  it  surprising  that  material  things 
should  menn  so  much  to  Germans  now. 
Twice  in  this  century  Germany  struck  out 
■rlth  all  its  might  in  the  name  of  glory, 
apgraTidizenient.  rtiastery,  and  came  to  grief. 
In  a  ir.crp  dcci'.dc,  by  concentrating  on  pins 
and  needle-  machines  and  profits,  and  ignor- 
ing the  big  soul-stirring  words.  West  Ger- 
mans have  reached  a  level  of  general  com- 
fort and  well-being  beyond  the  dreams  of 
thoir  lorefa'hers. 

But  such  concentration  does  not  provoke 
many  urges  to  generosity  nor  to  a  sense  of 
obligation  for  the  plight  of  those  less  fortu- 
nate. On  the  contrary,  the  instinctive  as- 
sumption o£  people  here,  ingrained  by  his- 
tory, is  to  consider  them.^elves  have-nots 
who  may  have  picked  up  a  bit  of  luck  but 
are  not  so  loolibh  as  to  count  on  it.  It  is 
an  attitude  based  on  a  history  of  being  strag- 
glers and,  fif  so  often  happens  with  popular 
attitude.^,  has  far  outlived  the  facts. 

The  Germans  came  late  to  the  status  of 
nationhood.  As  a  result,  they  did  poorly  in 
the  grab  for  colonies  when  colonies  were  con- 
sidered the  lount  of  wealth.  The  feeling  of 
getting  less  than  their  share  was  a  habit  of 
mind  that  eKpre.5sed  itself  in  colonial  ambi- 
tions befnre  World  War  I  and  in  the  scream 
for  Leben.sr  aim  before  World  War  II.  It 
mattered  lif.le  to  the  feeling  that  its  prem- 
ises were  false.  This  sense  of  deprivation 
has  persisted  long  after  the  lacts  of  ruin 
disappeared. 

West  Grnr.any  received  huge  amotints  of 
unexpected  aid  after  the  war.  and  while  peo- 
ple took  with  gratitude  they  learned  not  so 
much  the  bi'ssedne.ss  of  giving  as  the  worthi- 
ness of  getting.  It  is  enlightening  to  hear 
high  omcial'i  rail  at  the  waste,  the  Ineffi- 
ciency, and  the  diimb  openhandedness  of 
some  currev'"  .An-ieric'ii  aid  programs  to  other 
countries 

While  the  criticisms  are  no  doubt  t.ech- 
nically  quiU.'  valid,  they  tend  to  lay  down 
businesslike  and  neat  criteria  for  foreign  aid 
which— had  they  been  in  effect  in  Washing- 
ton in  1949-  would  have  virtually  ruled  out 
help  for  Germany  then  There  is  a  limit  to 
how  immediately  and  ecmomically  reward- 
ing an  aid  program  can  be  and  still  qualify 
as  aid  rather  than  plain  commerce 

Still,  the  authorities  at  least  are  well  aware 
that,  as  the  official  publication  of  a  leading 
West  German  bank  declared  recently,  'We 
certain! V  are  well  off.  not  the  richest  country 
in  the  world,  but  one  of  the  rich  few." 

How  much  then  can  West  Germany  afford 
to  help  the  poor  many?  To  begin  with,  of 
course,  what  anybody  can  spare  depends  on 
what  he  thinks  he  should  keep.  In  times 
of  crisis,  personal  or  national,  it  always 
turns  out  tliat  the  necessary  Is  less  than 
supposed  The  gold  and  exchange  surplus 
cannot  be  a  source  of  aid;  it  is  at  most  a 
means  of  converting  domestic  wealth  into 
aid.  So  the  question  is:  How  much  can 
fairly  be  drained  off  the  creamy  head  of 
West  German  prosperity? 

The  money  would  have  to  come  from 
either  taxes  ir  b':)rrowing,  public  or  private 
A  figure  that  has  taken  on  the  currency  of  a 
slogan  amon?  economic  officials  as  a  niinl- 
mum  reasonable  foreign  aid  contribution  is 
1  percent  of  gross  national  product,  in  ef- 
fect, a  *.enth  of  a  tithe  For  West  Germany, 
that  would  be  some  -$700  million  a  year, 
and  more  as  'he  economy  expands.  It  would 
be  roughly  comparable  to  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  burden  Nor  it  "tithe"  altogether  the 
right  word,  f  )r  in  addition  to  spiritual  bene- 
fits  It  would  mean  benefits  for  the  part  of 


the  economy  that  received  resulting  export 
orders  at  the  expense  of  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Foreign  aid  is  for  West  Germany  now— 
and  the  Germans  are  coming  to  see  this— 
more  a  question  of  pnlitics  than  of  eco- 
nomics Party  pdlitlos  before  this  fall's  elec- 
tion are  involved  e.spccially  when  it  come.-, 
to  tax  changes.  Although  the  per  capita 
tax  burden  is  rated  by  economists  as  at  least 
as  heavy  as  in  other  countries,  it  still  falls 
In  a  way  that  favors  the  wealthy  This  was 
deliberately  contrived  at  the  beginning  of 
economic  revival  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  desperately  needed  capital. 

Now  many  thoughtful  Germans  are  seri- 
ously worried  about  the  continued  concen- 
tration of  the  cuuntrys  wealth  m  a  few 
manicured  hands  But  those  hands  have 
acquired  a  strong  grip  on  their  privileges 

International  politics  play  tlie  counter  r>>lo. 
It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  satisfying  the  in- 
sistent Americans.  Immediate  West  German 
interests  are  involved.  On  the  crudest  level, 
there  Is  the  rivalry  with  East  Germany  for 
the  favor  of  many  neutral  states.  It  is  im- 
portant to  Bonn  to  maintain  the  diplomatic 
quarantine  of  the  East  German  rump  state 
To  many  y(jung  countries,  it  is  important  to 
get  capital  and  of  little  importance  frum 
where.  Bonn  has  resources  the  East  German 
Communists  have  never  managed  to  create 
and  can  easily  win  this  match  by  using 
them.  But  that  is  not  a  motive  that  carries 
very  far. 

There  is,  too,  a  much  broader  pfilltical  in- 
terest to  be  served  by  large-scale  German 
foreign  aid.  This  is  the  enlightened  interest 
of  enlarging  the  area  of  well-being  in  the 
world  Some  officials  and  politicians  have 
gra-^ped  It  Most  have  not  Pe-iple  are  used 
to  thinking  of  development  aid  as  America's 
affair.  "You're  the  rich  country  '  ihey  say 
And  they  are  used  to  thinking  of  it  as  6er\ - 
ing  American  piirposes.  rather  than  the  cause 
of  human  welfare  and  freedom  as  a  wlKJle. 
Preoccupied  with  their  own  revival,  few- 
Germans  have  yet  come  to  notice  that  their 
ability  to  stay  on  their  feet  depends  in  part 
on  helping  others  up  And  they  have  not 
been  on  their  feet  for  long.  Although  the 
ground  is  solid,  they  keep  their  eyes  on  it  for 
fear  they  may  be  seeing  things  and  a  hidden 
precipice  really  lies  ahead 

This  attitude  distracts  their  attention 
from  the  real  stragglers  of  the  modern  world, 
and  t^nds  to  promote  the  feeling  of  the 
newly  rich  that  the  poor  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  not  being  able  to  steer 
along  the  same  rocky  rt)ad  to  success. 

The  attitudes  are  beginning  to  change 
The  sorry  spectacle  of  the  United  States  ask- 
ing West  Germany  to  help  solve  the  winter 
gold  crisis  was  a  setback  in  the  process  of 
enlightenment  and  has  made  explanation  of 
the  need  for  gi\inE  more  difficult  Nor.  until 
a  few  weeks  aco  did  the  Bonn  Government 
start  using  its  powers  to  mold  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  more  enlightened  seif-mterest 
that  includes  large-scale  aid.  To  help  others 
does  mean  some  sacrifice  for  West  Germans 
They  are  up  to  it.  b\it  they  are  a  goodly  way 
still  from  generally  recognizing  their  contri- 
bution as  a  political  duty  to  the  free  world 
and  as  a  moral  privilege  It  Is  up  to  the 
German  leaders  to  open  their  people's  eyes 
as  well  as  the  national  purse  strings 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President,  this  year 
mark.s  the  100th  aniiiver.sary  of  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  At  the 
centennial  dinner  held  on  June  27.  the 
Honorable  Omar  Bi-rleson  of  the  17tii 
District  of  Texas,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printinp.  delivered 
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the  principal  address.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s 
consent  that  thi.s  veiy  fine,  timely,  and 
historical  address  be  piinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
JUS  follows: 

Addrfss  by  Ho.v.  Omar  Burleson,  of  Texas, 
AT   THE    100th   Anniversary   Dinner   Held 

AT  THE  GOVFRNMINT  PRINTING   OmCF     JUNE 

27,  1961 

Mr  Harrison  |the  Public  Printer).  SenaUT 
Mii.i.ER.  rejiresentatives  of  the  graphic  arts, 
employees  of  the  Givernment  Printing  Office, 
iither  distinguishec  guestJ*.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, may  I  assure  you  that  I  respond  heart- 
ily and  enthusiasti?ally  to  your  imitittion  to 
be  with  you  on  this  occasion 

For  tear  of  sounding  undiunifled.  I  did 
not  address  yuu  as  fellow  employees  of 
"Swampoodle."  I  was  tempted  to  say  "my 
friends  up  Tiber  Cr  *ek  '  In  doing  so.  I  could 
have  well  known  ihat,  at  least  you  had  a 
paddle.  You  know  those  of  us  at  the  Capi- 
tol are  down  Tiber  Creek  and  sometimes  we 
have  trouble  finding  a  paddle. 

In  this  highly  sci«ntific  era.  the  harnes.sing 
of  nuclear  power  and  the  ability  to  utilize 
it.  we  still  have  sp«akers  for  occasions  such 
as  this.  I  suppose  we  c>.iuld  use  a  robot  of 
some  kind — simply  .select  the  theme,  push  a 
button  here,  pull  a  lever  there,  and  out 
Comes  an  alteidlnn"r  .speech. 

It  would  probab  y  be  better  than  some 
we  have  all  heard  ;ind  better  th.m  the  one 
near  at  hand 

There  is.  however  this  thing  certain.  The 
speaker  would  not  l\H\e  the  pleasure,  satis- 
faction, and  warm  respon.se  of  hearing  these 
generous  words  of  Introduction  accorded  him 
by  a  longtime  personal  friend  and  associate 
I  am  grateful 

As  honored  and  a.-  delighted  as  I  am  to  ac- 
<  ept  this  invitatioi  to  share  tins  occasion 
with  you,  I  have  one  regret  \^hich  yoti  wlU 
understand.  I  had  hoped  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
the  distinguished  and  lovable  Senator  from 
Arizona,  would  addr?ss  you  and  that  I  would 
be  privileged  to  hear  him. 

Of  course,  Senator  Hayde.n  has  been  around 
a  long  time  He  sa;  s  you  never  have  to  ex- 
plain something  you  did  not  say.  Most  of  us 
in  the  Congress  ha^  e  not  yet  learned  that. 
.Sometimes,  you  know,  we  must  take  more 
time  explaining  what  we  said  than  It  took 
to  say  it  in  the  first  place.  You  who  may 
have  something  uj  do  with  the  committee 
hearings  and  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  will  marvel  that  we  could  ever  find 
that  much  time  or  space. 

Tills  is  a  time  of  celebration  and  it  is  a 
significant  one.  As  .'ou  know,  it  commemo- 
rates the  100th  anniversary  of  this  great 
institution,  the  Ciovcrnment  Printing  Office. 

As  early  as  1819.  there  were  some  far- 
sighted  men  in  the  Congress  and  m  Govern- 
ment service  who  njcognized  the  need  for 
the  Governnient  to  have  its  own  printing 
establishment,  and  in  1861.  on  the  same  day 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  this  Office 
opened  its  doors. 

It  was  during  this  oerltxl  that  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  the  United  States  of  America 
passed  through  the  period  of  infancy  and 
youth  to  full  maturity  in  the  company  of 
nations. 

Althotigh  the  history  of  this  great  insti- 
tution may  not  appiear  spectacular  to  the 
layman.  It,  nevertheless,  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous Influence  upon  ".he  affairs  of  our  Nation. 

The  beginning  of  tlie  Government  Printing 
Office,  when  it  opened  its  doors  on  March  4. 
1861,  consisted  of  a  small  group  of  build- 
ings— which  is  not  a  fact  of  great  import  — 
and  a  quantity  of  equipment,  which  is  not 
significant,  either — all  purchased  for  the  sum 
of  $135,000.     What  n^allv  counts  is  that  the 


purchase  was  Instrumental  in  bringing  into 
the  Go\ernment  service  350  people  versed 
.ind  skilled  ir.  ihe  twin  arts  of  printing  and 
bookbinding  From  the  very  day  of  the 
opening  of  its  doors  to  the  present  history 
has  been  silent  about  delays  m  public  print- 
ing wliich,  until  then,  had  consimied  so 
much  of  the  time  and  interest  of  the  Con- 
Itress.  It  is  rea.sonable  to  assume  that  such 
delays  as  may  have  occurred  weie  never 
1  ntical 

.^niiing  the  original  Government  Printing 
()ffice  buildings  was  the  stable  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  records,  there  were  accommo- 
dations for  "one  black  hor.'-e  and  one  bob- 
tailed  bay  horse:  one  wagon  and  a  carryall   " 

Tlie  delivery  section  also  had  three  ur  four 
bi!  ycles,  one  of  the  latest  design  for  delivery 
if  emergency  work  and  urgent  messages. 
C.imc  to  think  of  it.  even  today  the  bicycle 
remains  the  fastest  mode  of  travel  over 
short  distance  in  Washington  traffic.  That 
is,  if  the  rider  survives  until  he  reaches  his 
destination  S<jmetimes  we  m  the  Congress 
may  suspect  that  the  bobtailed  bay  may 
have  thrown  a  shoe  on  the  way  to  the  Capi- 
tol when  a  hurry-up  order  requires  the  de- 
livery of  copies  of  bills  or  hearings  but  it 
invariably  comes  through  in  time  "o  keep 
the  Icftislative  ball  rolling  and  the  delin- 
quencies have  .■seldom  been  more  than  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Tlie  dollar-and-cents  value  of  anything  is 
of  no  little  interest  to  those  of  tis  in  the 
Congress  Tliercfore,  it  is  well  to  mention 
in  passing  that  the  Government  Printing 
Office  has  had  no  space  addition  since  1939. 
when  the  volume  of  business  waa  ab-^ut  $21 
million  as  compared  to  $100  million  during 
the  ;a>^t  2  or  3  fiscal  years.  Tliere  is  a  great 
need  for  an  additional  building  and  added 
facilities,  which  we  hnpf  will  be  realized  in 
the  very  near  future. 

To  me.  the  important  part  of  any  institu- 
tion is  the  people  in  it.  As  all  houses  do 
not  make  homes.  s.j  do  not  brick  and  mor- 
tar and  steel  and  machines  make  an  institu- 
tion such  as  this.  An  institution  such  as 
this  makes  the  U.S.  Government.  There- 
fore, it  comes  down  to  the  proposition  that 
you  and  I.  in  whatever  capacity  we  find 
ovirselves.  represent  the  Government  to  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens.  This  being  true, 
we  have  a  definite  and  a  clear  responsibil- 
ity, responsibility  of  loyalty  to  the  code  of 
ethics  for  Government  service,  which  I  find 
in  this  little  pamphlet,  entitled  "Presenting 
the  Government  Printing  Office." 

Tlie  history  of  the  personnel  of  this  Office 
convinces  me  that  the  people  in  It  ha-.-e  and 
have  always  had  this  dedication. 

I  think  it  proper  to  mention  the  contribu- 
tion of  former  Public  Printer  August:us  E. 
Giegengack.  present  here  this  evening,  who 
was  at  the  helm  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  and  under  whose  direction  this  Office 
performed  a  tremendous  service  during  those 
trying  years.  He  was  awarded  the  Cert.ficate 
of  Merit  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  war  effort,  and  in  accepting  it  fully 
recognized  the  contribution  of  7,00Ci  em- 
ployees who  made  the  award  possible. 

"There  is  another  former  Public  Printer 
here,  through  whose  efforts  a  moderniisatlon 
program  put  the  Government  Printing  Office 
abreast  of  the  commercial  industry  in  the 
employment  of  up-to-date  printing  processes. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Raymond  Blattenberger. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  operations  related 
to  public  printing  and  binding  are  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  Government  :Print- 
iiig  Office  The  preparatory  work  which 
must  be  done  by  the  editors,  the  screening 
and  processing  of  orders  by  the  printing 
clerks  before  publication,  is  vital  lo  all 
operations. 

These  people  are  doing  an  essential  Job 
and  they  must  not  go  without  credit.  The 
Public  Printer  and  those  of  you  in  executive 
and  administrative  positions  will  b?  the 
firsr  I  know,  to  acknowledge  that  this  Office 


could  not  function  as  efficiently  as  it  does 
if  the  preliminaries  were  not  so  com.petently 
handled  by  the  printing  clerks  and  depart- 
mental representatives. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  Public 
Printer,  whom  I  have  known  for  a  long 
jieriod  of  tine  and  with  whom  I  ha\e  closely 
worked,  will  carry  on  the  enviable  record  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  fine  traditions  of 
this  instituticm. 

I  predict  that  in  this  time  of  rapidly  mov- 
ing events,  he  will  make  his  own  record 
which  will  be  a  challenge  to  those  about 
him  and  those  who  will  follow. 

Someone  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  and  of  course,  there 
are  more  who  are  not  than  who  are.  may  ask 
what  It  is  and  what  does  it  do.  A  number  of 
answers  might  be  given,  depending  on  who 
resp<jnded    to    the    question. 

It  might  be  called  the  largest  printing  of- 
fice in  the  wxrld — 32';  acres  of  floorspace 
ill  a  group  of  red  brick  buildings. 

A  communitv — with  its  dependents  equiv- 
alent to  a  fair-sized  city 

An  investment  of  $25  million  in  plant  and 
equipment 

A  HOO-miliion-a-year  business. 

A  partner  with  the  Congress  m  its  legisla- 
tr.e  function 

It  could  be  any  of  these.  We  could  call  it 
a  jiartner  with  the  Federal  agencies  in  their 
essentia!  operations  and  public  undertakings. 

.^  partner  with  the  commercial  printing  in- 
dustry in  the  placement  of  $30  million  worth 
)f  printing  contracts  annually 

A  collaborator  in  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  with  printers  and  lithogra- 
phers throughout  the  Nation. 

Any  of  these  descriptions  would  be  ac- 
curate The  Government  Printing  Office  is 
all  of  these  things 

I  prefer  to  think  of  the  Government  Print- 
iiig  Office  as  the  people  who  are  here— 6.500 
men  and  women  who  know  their  Jobs  inti- 
mately and  do  them  well.  Dedicated  people 
who  have  grasped  the  ideals  of  those  who 
went  before  them — so  often  their  own 
fathers  or  grandfathers. 

I  am  reminded  here  that,  if  this  were  .. 
sermon,  which  definit-ely  It  is  not,  the  t#xt 
could  appropriately  be  taken  from  the  Book 
of  Psalms  in  which  we  are  admonished  to 
Remove  not  the  ancient  landmarks  which 
thy  fathers  have  set." 

We  in  Government  service  should  want 
to  live  and  to  work  to  see  an  America  which 
will  move  forward,  decade  aft«r  decade,  ever 
creating  new  and  better  Jobs  by  producing 
more  and  better  goods  for  more  and  more 
people  We  want  to  see  an  America  en- 
riched by  an  old  feeling  that  any  ambitious 
young  man  or  woman  can  rise  above  the 
circumstances  of  any  environment.  We 
want  to  see  an  America  in  which  industry, 
labor,  and  agriculture  will  move  forwara 
to  lift  ever  higher  the  standard  of  Ameri- 
can living  and  to  build  ever  stronger  tiie 
bulwark  of  our  national  life.  To  move  for- 
ward, to  progress,  but  to  never  lose  sight  of 
the  landmarks  which  our  fathers  ha\e  set 

It  is  not  an  impossible  task  and  should 
not  even  be  a  difficult  one.  It  is  simple 
compared  to  that  task  which  confronted 
the  men  and  women  of  a  few  brief  years 
ago.  They  did  not  inherit  the  most  pro- 
ductive plant  in  all  the  world  such  as  this: 
they  did  not  inherit  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nical processes  in  the  printing  industry.  In 
many  instances  they  had  nothing  but  the 
labor  of  their  bare  hands,  but  they  had 
vision.  Inspiration  and  a  great  faith.  I  do 
not  think  they  whined  and  complained  that 
the  world  owed  them  anything.  They  had 
a  view  which  we  find  p>eculiar  in  some  places 
today,  and  that  is  that  the  privilege  of  self- 
government  carries  with  it  the  obligation  of 
supporting  it  wholeheartedly.  They  were 
the  people,  and  that  was  the  spirit  which 
built  this  countrv. 
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For  that  reason,  Just  ;\s  this  Institution 
is  a  part  of  this  great  Nation  and  is  many 
things,  so  is  ovir  country  many  things.  It 
is  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  ugly  and  the 
beautiful,  the  absurd  and  the  superlative, 
the  rude  and  the  giaclous.  It  is  a  scrap 
of  paper  enshrined  in  the  Archives  Build- 
ing Just  down  the  street.  A  bridge  over  the 
Potomac  River.  A  cracked  bell  In  Phila- 
delphia and  a  tomb  out  here  in  Arlington 
Cemetery. 

America  is  the  truckdriver  saying  "This 
is  a  free  country,  and  I'll  vote  for  whom  I 
darn  please." 

Just  after  the  surrender  of  Jipan.  when 
the  army  of  occupation  moved  in,  a  group 
of  allied  officers  was  given  an  audience  by 
a  venerable  Japanese  statesman.  The  old 
man  was  very  impressed  by  the  various  uni- 
form.^  worn  by  the  men  of  the  different  na- 
tions. Turning  to  a  British  officer,  he  said. 
•I  ob.'serve  by  the  uniform  that  you  are  a 
subject  of  the  British  Empire."  The  of- 
ficer bowed,  squared  his  shoulders  and  re- 
plied. "I  am." 

Observing  an  American  officer,  the  old 
man  said.  "And  I  assume  from  your  uni- 
form you  are  a  subject  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  The  fflcer  snapped  back.  "Sub- 
ject? I  am  not  a  abject  of  anything — I  own 
part  of  it." 

You  and  I  have  been  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  part  owner  of  this  land  In 
which  we  live,  and  we  cherish  it  and  hold 
dear  this  prized  possession. 

To  rededicate  ourselves  to  our  country  and 
to  the  Jobs  we  hold,  perhaps  we  would  like 
to  be  reminded  that: 

"This  beloved  and  mighty  America  to 
which  I  owe  absolute  allegiance  is  more  than 
a  land  of  lordly  rivers,  rolling  plains,  and 
mighty  peaks. 

"It  is  more  than  a  country  vastly  rich  with 
stores  of  minerals  and  ore;  more  than  a  peo- 
ple blessed  with  a  genius  of  invention  and 
enterprise,  prcxluction  and  distribution. 

"America  is  God's  experiment  in  free  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people. 

"The  America  to  which  I  give  my  heart's 
full  measure  of  devotion  is  God's  herald  in 
history,  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  dig- 
nity, the  duty  and  the  destiny  of  nations 
under  free  government." 

In  this  tradition  of  service.  I  join  with 
those  of  you  who  are  no  more  than  25  years 
old  (and,  of  coiu^se,  that  includes  all  the 
ladies)  who,  by  reason  of  the  advances  of 
medical  science,  will  likely  live  to  be  125, 
and  on  the  200th  anniversary,  we  shall  meet 
here  again. 

In  the  meantime,  thank  you  for  your  as- 
sociation and  permitting  me  to  be  with  you. 


perceptive   editorial   be  printed   at   this 
■point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  'oein?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mercy  Mi.-isioN  to  'Vietnam 
This  p.-ist  Tluirsday  the  good  ship  SS  Hope 
steamed  into  the  Vietnamese  port  of  Saigon 
for  a  4-mont.i  medical  mission  that  could 
not  have  coir.c  at  a  more  propitious  time. 
With  'Vietnam  reeling  under  the  forces  of 
internal  subversion,  this  evidence  of  Ameri- 
can helpfulness  may  be  more  persuasive  in 
putting  the  Vietnamese  people  on  the  side 
of  the  free  world  than  military  assistance. 

Tlie  hospital  ship  is  on  the  final  leg  of  Us 
yearlong  good-will  mi.'^sion  to  southeast  Asia. 
During  7  months  In  the  waters  off 
Indonesia,  th'!  Hope's  basic  medical  team  of 
15  physicians.  24  nurses,  30  medical  tech- 
nicians, and  others  earned  t!ie  respect  and 
friendship  of  the  Indonesian  people  and  of 
their  Governnient.  This  hard-working  staff 
of  volunteers  held  800  classes  and  lectures, 
treated  17,000  patients,  performed  700  major 
surgical  operations,  and  greeted  30,000  ship- 
board visitor;;. 

It  will  cost  $3,500,000  to  operate  the  Hope 
for  1  year,  exclusive  of  the  $2  million  In 
mutxial  security  funds  that  were  used  to  refit 
the  l.,')00-ton  former  Navy  hospital  ship.  All 
tlie  operating  funds  are  being  privately 
raised  throui^h  solicitation  of  corporations, 
labor  groups,  and  individuals.  The  Project 
Hope  organi;:ation  would  like  to  send  still 
more  ships  on  medical  teaching  mi-sslons  to 
Africa  and  South  America  if  the  necessary 
funds  are  forthcoming. 

The  Sena'''  eased  the  way  for  a  step-up  in 
this  type  of  mercy  mission  by  adopting  a 
resolution  on  June  1  supporting  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  White  Fleet.  The  President 
would  have  authority  to  establish  such  a 
fleet^to  rtish  assistance  to  disaster  areas, 
as  well  as  tc  carry  on  a  regular  program  of 
technical  assistance  and  training — when- 
ever he  feels  it  would  further  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Tha*.  the  Project  Hope  mission  does 
bring  good  will  to  the  United  States  Is 
exemplified  l)y  the  comment  of  the  mayor  of 
Sumbawa,  ar.  island  in  the  Indonesian  Archi- 
pelago, to  ore  of  the  ship  staff:  "This  Is  the 
first  time  foreigners  came  to  Sumbawa  who 
did  not  come  to  steal  our  rice.  We  will  never 
forget  what  you  have  done." 


SS  "HOPE"  VISITS  SAIGON. 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  well  aware  of  the  great  value 
of  the  Project  Hope  medical  mission 
ship,  which  is  doing  so  much  in  south- 
east Asia  to  show  that  Americans  are 
people  with  hearts.  This  was  demon- 
strated on  June  1,  1961,  when  the  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  White  Fleet,  a  proposal 
desLsned  to  capitalize  on  the  phenomenal 
success  of  Project  Hope. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  American  people  are  also  well  aware 
of  what  a  potent  force  for  good  will  Proj- 
ect Hope  is.  This  awareness  is  evidenced 
by  editorials  such  as  the  one  which  was 
published  on  June  17,  1961,  in  the  Boone 
News-Republican  In  my  home  State  of 
Iowa.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 


Even  In  the  so-called  boom  years  of  the 
1950's  there  have  been  deficits,  she  explains, 
adding: 

"The  only  wav  to  explain  tlie  deficits  of 
the  1950's  is  that  we  didnt  grow  enough 
to  create  the  taxes  on  pay  and  profits  to 
cover  the  spending  demanded  to  fight  the 
cold  war  and  provide  services  deemed  essen- 
tial or  desirable  for  the  people." 

We  disagree  with  Sylvia's  contention  that 
this  is  the  only  way  to  explain  the  deficits 
of  the  1950s.  There  is  another,  and  more 
realistic,  way. 

The  Federal  Government  simply  indulged 
in  deficit  financing,  ovtrspeiit  it*  income, 
and  went  Into  debt.  As  a  national  institu- 
tion, we  lived  beyond  our  meiiiis  becau.sc  of 
the  strange  and  mixed-up  thinking  of  tho.se 
who  believe  big  government  and  big  spend- 
ing are  the  answers  to  our  problems.  Tlint 
happened  In  gocxi  years,  too,  when  the  Na- 
tion should  have  been  hacking  away  at  the 
burdensome  national  debt  instead  (»f  addir.g 
to  It. 

Our  defense  obligations  must  be  met.  of 
course,  and  maintaining  security  is  expen- 
sive business.  Tlie  spenders  are  erring  In 
promoting  at  the  same  time  costly  home- 
front  programs  that  might  be  nice  to  have 
but  which.  In  plain,  unvarnished  English, 
we  can't  afford. 


TWO     PHILOSOPHIES     OF     DEFICIT 
FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
June  23  issue  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal 
appeared  a  timely  editorial  pointing  out 
the  two  philosophies  of  deficit  Federal 
spending:  One  is  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  growth  to  create  the  taxes  on 
pay  and  prDflts  to  cover  the  spending  de- 
manded; and  the  other  is  that  we  spend 
too  much.  I  happen  to  sub.scnbe  to  the 
latter.  Indeed,  I  would  go  further,  and 
would  state  tliat  when  we  spend  too 
much,  the  inevitable  result  is  retardation 
of  growth,  because  inflation  and  the  ac- 
companyirg  shrinkage  in  value  of  our 
money  discourage  thrift,  investment,  and 
business  expansion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Only  W.\y? 

Sylvia  Porter's  column  on  today's  editorial 
page  discasses  Federal  budgets.  Over  the 
years,  Sylvia  points  out,  it  has  become  tra- 
ditional for  them  to  be  laced  with  red  ink. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  ^^LLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  impoiLant  pieces  of  legislation 
to  come  before  the  Senate  will  shortly 
be  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  know  of  no 
other  legislation  over  which  so  many 
American  people  arc  so  disturbed  as  this. 
There  is  no  quostion  that  most  of  our 
people  recognize  the  desirability  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  foreign  aid  if  it  is 
judicioiLsly  spent.  However,  with  the 
priority  that  lias  been  given  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  domestic  spending  legis- 
lation, and  with  the  $3  billion  deficit 
fur  the  fi.scal  year  just  ended  and  the 
$5  billion  deficit — at  least — forecast  for 
the  currei'it  fi.^cal  year,  most  of  which 
can  be  attributed  to  increased  spending 
for  domestic  programs,  our  taxpayers 
back  home  arc  deeply  concerned  over  the 
.sincerity  behind  various  statements  re- 
garding the  need  for  all  of  the  spending 
proposed  by  the  foreign  aid  bill.  If,  in- 
deed, all  of  this  is  so  terribly  necessary, 
they  wonder  why  the  administration  did 
not  sec  fit  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  the 
domestic  .'-ptiidaig  tiiat  has  been  re- 
quested. 

Of  equal  concern  is  the  common 
knowledge  that  much  of  the  foreign-aid 
money  we  have  taken  from  our  tax- 
payers has  not  been  judiciously  spent. 
From  1955  to  1960,  the  Soviet  bloc  gave 
to  noii-Communist  countries  foreign  aid 
amounting  to  $3  5  billion;  at  the  same 
lime,  the  Uiiited  States  aid  in  grants 
and  loans  to  the  .'^ame  countries 
amounted  to  S5.7  billion.  Still  the  Com- 
munists have  ber'ii  more  effective.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  an  excellent  editorial 
published  in  the  June  26  edition  of  the 
Waterloo  ilowa*  Daily  Courier,  our 
whole  concept  of  foreign  aid  is  appar- 
ently based  on  some  false  assumptions 
or  lack  some  ingredient  to  make  it  work- 
able. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  in  the  June  10 
issue  of  the  Dcs  Moines  Register  appears 
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a  khowlediicable  a:ticle  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock,  setting  forth  additional  rea.sons 
why  there  are  suspicion  and  restiveness 
over  the  adnunistratlon's  foreicn  aid  bill. 
I  a'^k  unanimous  con.^ent  tliat  tlie  article 
be  printed  in  the  FLecord. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  numerous  tax- 
payers ovei  the  Nation  are  asking  point- 
edly, "How  much  forei.gn  aid  can  we  af- 
ford?" This  is  rai.>ed  a.s  a  result  of  the 
administration's  reiuest  to  boost  the  re- 
quest of  the  Eisenliower  administration 
by  at  least  another  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Perhaps  tlu  answer  is  that  we 
cannot  afford  any  foreign  aid  what.so- 
ever  that  is  not  judiciously  spent:  and 
we  can  only  affoi  J  an  amount  which, 
even  if  judiciously  .spent,  will  not  weaken 
our  national  chan  ct^r  by  demoralizing 
our  people,  throus^h  inflationary  effects 
of  such  spendnu'.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  good  editorial  on  this  phase 
of  the  foreit-n  aid  question,  appearing  in 
the  June  18  issue  of  the  Sioux  City  Jour- 
nal, be  printed  in  t  le  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial-s  and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recjrd.  as  follows: 

IFrom    the    WaterltX'    i  Iowa  i    Daily    Courier, 
June  26,  19G1I 

United    States    Mvtr    Reexami.ne    Foreign- 
Aid  rONCEPT 

It  is  time  that  ^ve  American.s  gmned  a 
more  realistic  understanding  of  problems  in- 
herent in  the  accep'cd  concept  that  foreign 
aid,  by  reducing  poverty,  will  prevent  the 
spread   of   communism. 

That  idea,  basetl  tn  vague  American  Ide- 
alism, has  now  run  up  against  some  painful 
factjs. 

With  the  impact  of  West-ern  technology, 
the  standard  of  Ir  ing  in  f^)me  backward 
areas  of  tlie  world  has  actually  declined. 
Modern  medical  mei  htxls  of  contr'illing  epi- 
demics, reducing  Inlant  deaths,  and  treating 
chronic  disea.«es  have  caused  a  population 
explosion  which  places  a  greater  strain  than 
before  on  the  food  .'upply.  More  people  are 
hungry  today  than  i'\er  before  in  world  his- 
tory. Foreign  aid  ii  many  lands  is  useless 
without  some  mean.',  of  controlling  the  pop- 
tUation,  by  artificial  means  or  otherwise. 
^Even  in  underdev  Moped  nations  with  ade- 
ciuate  land  for  expa  islon.  as  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  gap  between  living  standards  there 
and  in  the  advanced  Western  nations  Is  ac- 
tually broadening  lather  than  contracting. 
As  a  result,  people  *ho  obtain  a  smattering 
of  education  are  Increasingly  dissatisfied 
with  their  rat«  of  .idvance  and  are  willing 
to  accept  the  Communist  promises  that  the 
Job  can  be  done  faster  under  a  Marxist  dic- 
tatorship. 

Furthermore,  foreign  aid  cannot  possibly 
increase  tlie  standard  of  living  fast  enough 
in  these  areas  to  overcome  this  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  case  is  summarized  neatly  by 
Prof.  H.  Wentworth  Eldredge.  chairman  of 
the  Dartmouth  College  sociolotiy  depart- 
ment. Ill  the  May  issue  of  N.ATO  Letter: 

"A  present  annual  per  capita  income  of 
$200  (not  unusual  among  backward  econ- 
omies) will  reach  at  the  highly  optimistic 
yearly  growth  of  5  percent  within  a  decade 
the  hardly  impressive  total  of  $325  per  capita. 
Meanwhile,  the  $1,400  annual  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  United  States  will  have  increased 
to  $2,280.  In  short,  the  level-of-living  gap 
will  have  increased  from  $1,200  to  $1,965. 

"But  this  Is  a  fictitious  calculation;  no 
underdeveloped  economy  is  very  likely  to 
grow  at  a  net  per  capita  rate  of  5  percent  an- 
nually because  the  poptilation  explosion  (in- 
duced by  Western  public  health  techniques 


controlling  the  death  ratei  is  likely  to  reduce 
tlie  net  per  capita  rale  to  2  5  percent  or 
lower. 

"Naturally,  we  too  .n  the  West  will  be 
very  fortunate  indeed  to  hold  a  5  perc?nt  or 
r'<jse  to  5  percent  net  per  capita  output 
growth  yearly  over  a  period  of  time,  bjt  the 
chances  are  better  To  summarize  the  con- 
clusions of  G.  L.  Bach  (  "Economics.  An  In- 
troduction to  Analysis  and  Policy"):  If  we 
ir.;'.ke  the  atsumption  that  Latin  A:nnenca 
c  uld  attain  a  2  5  percent  net  annual  per 
r  'jiita  product  growth  it  would  take  40  years 
t')  attain  one-third  of  the  present  US  per 
c.pita  Income.  And  If  the  US  income  grows 
at  the  low  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum  It 
would  require  over  250  years  before  Latin 
American  Income  reached  one-third  of  the 
then   current   U.S.   income   level." 

If  foreign  aid  cannot  possibly  accomplish 
results  to  meet  tlie  rising  expectations  of  the 
people  In  underdeveloped  lands,  why  then. 
should  the  Communists  make  headway  with 
fewer  resources  and  a  less  effective  economic 
.'-ystcm?  From  1955  to  1960,  the  Soviet  bloc 
gave  foreign  aid  to  non-Communist  co'jntries 
amounting  to  $3,510  million.  United  States 
;.d  m  grants  and  loans  to  the  same  cojntries 
during  the  same  period  amounted  to  $5,739 
million  Our  total  foreign  aid  bill  during  the 
period  was  a  staggering  5*23.998  million.  Yet 
the  Communists  are  gaining  everywhere 
while  the  West  is  losing. 

We  are  not  proposing  the  abolition  of  for- 
eign aid.  But  apparently  our  whole  concept 
f>I  foreign  aid  is  based  on  some  false  as- 
sumptions or  lacks  some  intjredient  M  make 
it  workable  Perhaps  we  should  spend  more 
energy  and  exi>ense  in  exploiting  vinrest  in 
Communist  areas  like  Red  China  rather  than 
trying  Uj  fight  a  purely  defensive  battle. 


|Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Jmie  10, 

1961) 
Kro*:  K  Against  President  .s  FoRticN  Aid 

PR0P0S.1L 

( By  Arthur  Krock) 

Wa.-hington,  DC — Tlie  administrations 
foreign  aid  program  has  come  before  Con- 
gress for  approval  in  the  most  defensive  posi- 
tion these  proposals  have  ever  occupied. 
The  position  is  that  of  a  large  borrow?r  who. 
despite  unsatisfactory  tangible  eernlngs, 
wants  not  only  to  renew  his  loan  at  the 
bank,  but  make  it  annually  self-renewing 
for  5  years.  To  get  even  the  substantial  as- 
sent of  Congress,  the  administration  will 
have  to  persuade  It  to  do  the  following: 

Delegate  to  the  Executive  for  4  yea.'s,  with 
an  involvement  of  about  $2  billion  a  year. 
Its  power  of  the  purse — the  greatest  a:id  most 
effective  of  the  powers  specifically  .and  ex- 
clusively vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

By  this  action  put  It&elf  in  the  jjosition 
where  it  can  neither  reduce  nor  withhold  this 
$8  billion  without  (1)  incurring  the  charge 
of  breaking  contract,  (2)  obliging  the  execu- 
tive to  leave  unfinished  in  the  lurch  foreign 
aid  projects  undertaken  on  long-term  com- 
mitments, and  (3)  being  held  responilble  for 
tlie  international  ill  will  this  inevitably  will 
incur. 

Increase  the  already  large  amount  cf  Treas- 
ury back-door  borrowing  by  grant: ng  this 
authority  to  a  Government  agenc}"  whose 
previous  record  has  bred  deep  dis:rust  in 
Congress  of  its  competence  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  policy  It  administers. 

By  this  increase  of  funds  which  can  be 
spent  by  Government  agencies  witliout  ap- 
plying for  them  to  Congress  year  by  year. 
further  undermine  the  sound  fisca.  system 
which  requires  annual  appropriatio  is  to  be 
made  with  knowledge  of  anticipated  revenue. 

Do  all  this  on  the  asstirance  of  th<  admin- 
istration that,  given  a  long-term  fund  com- 
mitment, it  can  and  will  correct  tht  admin- 
istrative   and    personnel-created    weaknesses 


of  tlie  foreign  aid  programs  under  the  tliree 
preceding  Presidents,  during  which  the  In- 
fluence of  international  communism  has 
steadily  expanded  in  the  world. 

Even  if  Prp>.ident  Kennedy  and  his  aides 
can  accomplish  tiiese  extraordinary  persua- 
.eions,  the  requested  foreign  aid  fund  of 
$4  8  billion  for  fiscal  1962.  a  rise  of  $800  mil- 
lion Irom  President  Eisenhower  s  request  for 
fiscal  1961.  will  have  to  surmount  more  ob- 
stacles if  Congreis  is  substantially  to  aj;- 
prove  it. 

These  obstacle.'-.  w,lilch  can  be  identified  "oy 
the  question^  committee  members  are  asking 
of  .Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  C.  Douglas  Dillon  and  other 
admini.'rtration  advocates,  have  been  created 
by  the  following  conditions: 

The  great  un|)opularity  with  the  voters  in 
many  congressional  constituencies  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  making  its  champion- 
ship a  hazard  to  reelection. 

The  apparently  widespread  conviction  in 
the  country  that,  without  new  and  more 
painful  price  inflation,  the  economy  cannot 
furnish  $7.3  billion  more  for  foreign  aid  and 
aIf>o  finance  the  increased  domestic  spendnig 
for  welfare  measures  urged  by  the  President. 
plus  the  proposed  vast  outflow  of  other  bil- 
lions for  space  exploration  and  military  de- 
fense. 

Growing  support  among  the  people  for 
those  Members  of  Congress  and  publicists 
who  are  demanding  that  the  President 
choose  a  precise  list  of  priorities,  leaving  the 
remainder,  including  a  man  moon  landing 
at  a  CTist  of  $20  billion  to  $40  biUion  for  later 
and  more  gradual  attainment. 

The  answers  made  by  Cabinet  witnesses 
thus  far  to  the  questions  these  attitudes 
inspired  do  not  seem  tc  have  been  \ery 
perstiasive 

The  additional  evidence  of  Soviet  implac- 
ability supjjlied  by  the  Vienna  conversation 
t>etween  the  President  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, in  combination  with  the  continueo 
obstructions  to  a  Laos  settlement  raised  by 
Communist  trcxjps.  and  to  a  nuclear  weipons 
treaty  by  Kremlin  delegates  at  Geneva, 
weight  the  scales  against  rather  than  for  the 
new  foreign  aid  program. 

The  apparent  strength  of  the  congressional 
resistance  suggests  that  the  President's 
chances  of  overcoming  it  depend  on  the 
skills,  political  and  otherwise,  with  which  he 
uses  his  tools  of  persuasion,  since  the  tcx>ls 
themselves  are  merely  reconditioned  old  ones 

Tlie  kit  includes  a  new  and  consolidated 
agency,  reoriented  on  the  principle  of  Tru- 
man's point  4. 


[From  the  Sioux  City  Sunday  Jotirual.  June 

18, 1961] 

How  Much  Foreign  Aid  Can  W'e  Atford" 

There  apparently  is  in  progress  a  syste- 
matic program  by  top  Kennedy  administra- 
tion officials  to  boost  U.S.  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing. The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  David  E.  Bell,  said  the  other  day  for 
example  that  the  United  States  can  alTord 
to  double  its  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
"Plainly  we  could  raise  the  amount  of  re- 
so"urces  we  are  devoting  to  foreign  aid.  even 
to  double  its  present  level,  without  serious 
strain  on  the  budget  or  the  economy,  if 
this  were  considered  necessary  in  the  national 
interest."  Mr.  Bell  declared  In  a  California 
speech. 

Meanwhile,  across  the  continent,  another 
Kennedy  administration  official.  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Secretary  Abraham  Ribl- 
cofT.  was  making  a  speech  In  Boston  in  which 
he  said  that  as  other  nations  helped  the 
United  States  in  its  formative  years,  so  too 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  help  others. 

Well,  it  seems  to  us  that  In  the  years 
since  World  War  II  the  United  St^^tes  has 
been  anything  but  parsimonious  in  dealing 
otit    economic    and    military    aid    to    foreign 
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governments.      The    total    amount    we    have 
spread  around  the  world  in  the  past  15  years 
or  so  is  heading  toward  the  $100  billion  mark 
Even  figured  by  liberal  definitions,  this  Is  a 
princely  sum. 

The  United  States  always  has  been  ready 
to  offer  a  helping  hand  to  needy  countries, 
^nd— within   the   bounds  of  reason— rightly 
so      Generosity  Is  an  American  trait  and  a 
eood  one.    But  mixed  in  with  the  customary 
generosity   of   this  Nation    has   been    a    new 
note— big   giveaways   of   our   wealth   via   the 
scattergun  method      We've  aided  oversea  na- 
tions with  a  vast  shower  of  American  dollars, 
but   today   we    are   havin-    trouble    in    more 
countries  around  the  world  than  ever  before. 
What  have  we  gained  by  our  multibillion- 
d(  Har   foreign   aid   programs  in   the  past   15 
years'     That  is  a  question  virtually  defying 
an  answer.     Those  who  advocate  big  spend- 
HK^  abroad  say  that  if  we  had  not  given  so 
much    money    to    foreign    ciuntries,    things 
would   be   even   worse   than    they   are   today. 
But  here  again  there  is  no  way  of  measur- 
ing the  accuracy  of  such  a  position. 

Mr  Riblcoff's  statement  that  now  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  help  others,  sounds 
almost  as  though  the  United  States  has  been 
sitting  idly  by  without  offering  oversea  aid. 
But   It    is 'evident   he    has   a    yen   for   bigger 

spending. 

In  some  instances,  we  are  providing  foreign 
countries  with  more  money  each  year  than 
they  take  in  from  local  revenue.  But  still 
we  find  anti-US.  sentiment  spread  widely 
around  the  world. 

The  record  does  not  provide  a  very  good 
case  for  boosting  foreign  aid  giveaways. 
Indeed,  to  the  contrary,  it  signals  a  crying 
need  for  application  of  the  brakes  and  a  re- 
examination of  what  type  of  aid  would  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom  better. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION HEARINGS  ON  TELEVI- 
SION INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mi'.  Piesident.  a  day  or 
two  ago  I  mentioned  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  a  specific  threat  against  perform- 
ers in  the  television  industry  for  testi- 
fying against  the  industry  at  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
hearings  in  New  York.  The  point  of  ref- 
erence of  my  remarks  happened  to  be  an 
article  by  Lawrence  Laurent,  published 
in  the  Washington  Post.  Since  then. 
I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  broadcast 
announcement  itself  in  which  the  threat 
was  contained. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  ion- 
plied  inducement  to  members  of  the  in- 
dustry not  to  testify  against  things  which 
in  their  judgment  may  have  gone  wrong. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  actual  copy  of  the  ma- 
terial itself,  from  Broadcasting  maga- 
zine. 

There  being  no  objection,  tho  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  To  iNFLiFNCE  Prori.K 
Some  witnesses  in  current  FCC  hearings 
on  TV  practices  may  have  lots  of  cajoling 
to  do  when  they  try  to  resume  doing  busi- 
ness with  individuals  and  organizations 
against  whom  they  have  testified.  Even 
such  reluctant  witness  as  Bill  Goodson 
(Goodson-Todman)  finally  testified  that 
talent  agencies  like  MCA  demand  right  to 
sell  program  rights  in  return  for  supplying 
talent.  Similarly  Producer  David  Susskind. 
having  blasted  practically  every  broadcast- 
ing institution  in  sight,  may  find  it  diiiKUlt 
to  find  friendly  port  in  which  to  do  business. 
Footnote  to  Susskind's  testimony:  Tru- 
man TV  series  rights  were  being  peddled  to 


TV  svndicators  about  1  year  ago.  One  syn- 
dicator  savs  he  turned  it  down  then  because 
(11  it  would  need  network  slot  and  because 
the  former  President  is  so  apt  to  become  em- 
broiled in  controversy,  firm  was  sure  no 
network  would  take  show,  and  (2)  If  syndi- 
cated to  stations,  advertiser  limitations 
would  make  series  nearly  unsalable.  Pro- 
ducer Susskind  testified  he  couldn't  find 
TV  network  cu.<^tomer  for  his  projected  26 
hC'Ur-long  TV  episodes  ba.'icd  on  Truman. 

Mr.  McGEE.     Mr.  Presidcnl.  I  further 
remind  both   the  Senate  and  the  com- 
munications   industry    of    this    country 
that  this  body  will,  I  am  sure,  take  a 
very  dim  view  of  any  ffforts  on  the  part 
of  'individuals    or   organizations    in    the 
communications   business   that   may   in 
any   way— whether   it  be  veiled  or  fla- 
grantly open— threaten  the  security,  the 
economic   livelihood,   or   the  job  oppor- 
tunities of   individuals  who   so  dare  to 
testify  during  the  deliberations  now  be- 
ing conducted.     The  implications  of  such 
a  threat  are  very  dangerous      They  do 
not  do  credit  to  the   industry  itself.     I 
hope  that  members  of  the  industry  will 
speak  out  now  against  any  such  indul- 
gence,  and    in   no   way   themselves   will 
condone  the  spread  of  threats,  even  be- 
neath the  surface  or  by  indirection.     I 
can  assure  all  who  are  interested  that 
as  a   Member   of  the  Senate  and   as   a 
member  of  the  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee  of   the  Commerce   Committee.  I 
and  all  my  collei  gues  will  watch  very 
carefully  the  conduct  of  the  industry  in 
connection   with   this   matter. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
Jhe  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.   McGEE.     Mr    President.  I  move 

that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 

noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  uit  2 

o'clock  and  10  mmutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 

adjourned  until  Monday,  July   10.   1961. 

at  12  o'clock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  7.  1961: 

us.    M\K.SIiALS 

James  V,  Ry.m.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  en.=;tern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  th.e  term  of  4  yo;u-s,  vice  WlHlam  A. 
O'Brien. 

Doyle  W.  Foreman,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  US. 
m.arshal  for  the  northern  di.strict  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  Y. 
Victor. 

Collectors  of  Customs 

Lucia  M.  Cormier,  of  Maine,  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  ctistoms  collection  district 
No.  1,  With  headquarters  at  Portland,  Maine. 

Russell  F.  Niquette,  of  Vermont,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  2,  With  headquarters  at  St.  Albans, 
Vt. 


In  the   Akmy 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 

in   the  Regular   Army  of   the  United  States, 

under  the  provi.sioiis  of  title  10,  United  States 

Code,  sections  3284  and  3305: 

To  be  colonels 

Adair,  George  T.  O5190I. 
Adams.  Erne.st  C  .  O20933. 
Allen,  John  U.  020889. 
Alphin.  Horace  E  ,  04;!324. 
An<;on   Paul  A    031400 
Arfman   John  F  .  042802. 
Arn.  Lauren  A  .  O43'290. 
Arvm.  Paul  D  ,  080360 
A.sh,  Hughes  L.  031799. 
Bagnulo.   Aldo  H  ,   0205.50. 
Bailev.  William  W  ,  O20687. 
Baker,  DenzU  L  ,  043052. 
Bar'.ling.  Carl  W  .  043091. 
Baughn,  Wilmot  T  ,  040155. 
Bednarek.  Frank,  038932. 
750.  son.  Robert.  020771. 
Bulbing.  John.  031665 
BlakP.EUls  D.  043023. 
Bledsoe.  Carl  F.  .03 1592. 
Bi.oth,  Lance  E  .  031755. 
Bowman   Homer  H  ,  031700. 
Bnggs,  Erlwm  J  .  043363 
Bronn,  Carl  H.,  031748 
Brooks,  William  P.,  Jr..  031654. 
Bruwn,  Charles  P..  Jr  ,  038922. 
Brown,  C.rt-g  J  ,031783. 
Brown.  Harold  McD  .  020832. 
Br  r.-n,  Laurenco  C     020876 
Brown.s('n.  Har(;ld  N    043108. 
Burba.  E<.lv.  in  H  ,  031.'')18. 
Bush,  Btnjamlu  R  ,  040166. 
Butler,  Earle  B  ,  043106. 
C:\mpbcll,  Fred  P  .  O207U4. 
Chabot,  Joseph  L  .  020721. 
Chappuis.  Steve  A..  020899. 
Check,  Gilbert  J.,  051936. 
Clark,  Milton  H.  020638. 
Clarke.  Fredonck  J  .  020572. 
dayman,  Donald  C  ,  020866 
Clcma.  J'>e  A.,O43020. 
Comm   Ed'vard  D  .  031484 
Cone,  Ji.h:i  M,  020658. 
Conner,  Karl,  031686. 
Connor,  Albert  O  ,  O20699. 
Connor.  John  P.,  020860 
Cox,  Lavonne  E  .  O20934 
Cr  *by,  Henry  A  ,  043102. 
Cupha\cr,  Carl  A  ,  043296. 
Curtis,  Coy  L.  O20737. 
Dalrymple,  John  C,  O31509. 
Dalia,  George  C  ,  04:i297. 
Dasidson,  Cecil  H  .  O315G0. 
Da%isson.  Horace  G  .  020650. 
EK-ason.  Charles  A  ,  030601. 
Dickie,  Ralph  LcR  ,  031493. 
Dicrck.^.  Frederick  O  ,  020599. 
Dudds.  William  A  .  020815. 
Duncan,  J.imes  V.'  ,  020834. 
Dvcr,  H  imld  F  .  013328. 
Easton,  William  G  ,  020656. 
Edward.^  E.irl  L  .  031647. 
Egan,  Jwhn  B  .  043003. 
Eister.  William  D  .  038915. 
Eklund.  Karl  F  ,  020557. 
Enom:-.rk,  William  \  .  O20R79. 
Espelund.  Sclm.-r  J  .  043416. 
Etzler,  Charles  R  .  020895. 
Eubank.  Perry  11  ,  O20C30. 
Feid'.  Gerald  E.031513 
Fish.  Hamilton  V.'..  020592. 
Eraser,  Alexandor  G  .  Jr  ,  031805. 
Gallagher,  V/lUi am  J  ,  0:!1GG9. 
G.assett.  Sila.s,  03I4R1 
Gavalas.  Ieonida.<!  G  .  031569. 
Gaynor,  James  K  .  043354. 
Geddes.  John  fi  .  031512 
Gerot,  Joseph  O  ,  030818. 
Gcrshenow.  Louis,  031577. 
Glldart.  Robert  C  .  020703. 
Gonscth,  Jules  E  ,  Jr  ,  040211, 
Graham,  Ephraim  F,  Jr  ,  020838. 
Graham,  Jackson,  020553. 
Graham,  Riley  A.,  043404. 
Grant,  Carl  E  .031653. 
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Green    M.irtin  L  .  020720. 
Cirlltin.  Linwood,  Jr.,  043074. 
C'Trifflth.  Wilbur  M  .  CKiO250. 
Grlswold,  Ge.^rpe  M  ,  031660. 
Grote.  Rol>crtW  ,031717. 
Cin.ves.  Joseph  R  .  020869. 
Kaberman.  Howard  P  .  040193. 
Haefele.  Joseph  L.,  080270. 
H.iU    Robert  E  .  031747. 
Hammond,  David  G  ,  O20868 
Hanburt^er    Christian.  020554. 
H.ird.tw;iv,  Eads  G    0:^0855. 
H.ivcock,' William  M  .  031712. 
Heimstead,  Mcrten  K  ,  O20880. 
Hincs,  Charles  B  .  O20f.8,5 
Hin*P.  John  B   R     020606 
Hodges.  Jo:  eph  H    Jr  ,  020733, 
Hoffman,  Aldon  M  .  0-42975 
li.ilt,  Olin  P  .  043298 
Hoska,  Lukas  i.     Jr  ,  020717 
Hudiburg.  Howard  B  ,  Or>!74L 
Hyzer,  Peter  C  ,  020580 
Ingmire.  Edg.:r  J     O206:v.^. 
Ishoy.  Victor  A  .  O3Ui40 
Jacobs.  I..1V  rencp  P  .  CKM'.SG 
J;ines.  Ernes:  L,.  031587 
Jenks,  HartJld  F  .  0316f*l 
Johns,  Glover  S.,  Jr.,  O31501. 
Johnson,  Chester  L  .  O20«;ai 
Johnson.  Jamee  R  .  02u75ti. 
Johnston,  M.trvin  V  ,  043313. 
Jones,  William  P    Jr  .  C>2o546. 
Joshn.  Will  D  .031816 
Kemp.  James  B  .  043382 
Kenucrdii.e.  J.  .i:n  M  .  043446. 
Kernan.  MeUin  M  .  040236 
Kimbrell.  Gordon  T  ,  020851. 
Koletty.  J   hn  W  .040230. 
Koixsak,  Pet«r  J  .  019440 
I   muir.  Joseph  R.,  043014 
I,.ii;k'.  Ednui!;d  H  .  043006 
L.i.sh.  Eusfi.e  L  .  042272 
Lawrie,  Joe  S  .  02U914 
I  aw.son.  Walter  R  .  O2Uo08 
Lee   Edwin  C  ,  O43030 
1  ommwn   Kelley  B  .  Jr  .  020816 
lutes,  Ler.jy,  Jr..  020757. 
I.uther.  Henry,  079713 
Lutz.  Carl  G.,  04336C 
M.irGrain,  LKjnald.  03893.) 
Mangold,  H.irold  B.,  031522 
.Marr,  HartUd  E  .  Jr.,  020729. 
Martin.  Wlnfield  L  ,  020809 
Martlneau.  Frederick  J  .  042971. 
Matchett.e.  Claude  H..  O314»0, 
McCrea,  William  S  ,  020884. 
M-  Crone.  WiUard  P.  020548. 
McDanlel,  Seaton  F..  O43098. 
McDonnell.  William  J  .  Jr  .  O31608, 
McGee,  George  A.,  Jr  .  020806. 
McGlllin   Howard  O  ,  031743. 
McGrath,  Thomas  W.,  043322. 
McLauu'hlin.  Charles  V..  03  16.39. 
McMains,  D.  M..  080364. 
Metz,  Thonia.v  McG  .  020696 
Meyer,  Charles  H.  O207G2. 
Miller   Henry  L  ,  043302. 
Miller.  Mabry  G  .031486. 
Minor.  FI  iNcl  E    031668. 
Mitchim.  Charles  F.,  020577. 
Mont.t;oinery.  Austin  J  ,  051942. 
Montgomery.  John  H.,  Jr..  O20754. 
.Morrison.  John  A.,  020945. 
Murphv   Ernest  V.  D,  Jr. ,031663. 
Nat^le.  Frederick  W  ,  020904. 
Neier,  Thomar,  D  ,  O20C98. 
NeLson,  Clarence  F.,  043073. 
Nel.'on.  John  O..  020886. 
Nelson.  Wilner  N.  J  .  079632. 
Newton.  Carroll  T..  020865. 
Oberbeck.  Arthur  W..  020669. 
Oden.  Delk  McC,  020605. 
O  Mallcy,  Charles  S.,  Jr.,  O20«82. 
Ord,  John  A.,031532. 
Orth.  Eugene  C  .  Jr.,  01986S. 
Palmer,  Robert  S.,  O206U. 
Parker.  David  B.,  020571. 
Parker,  Jolin  C,  031778. 
Parsons,  William  J,.  O40228. 
Peale,  James  N.,  Jr..  020684. 
Pearsall.  James  F.,  Jr.,  O20774. 
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Peot,  Joseph  J    031536 

Pervier,  George  W  .  031736. 

Peters.  Robert  E  .  031M6 

I'.erce,  Donald  R  .  043332. 

Polk,  John  F.,  020859. 

Poj)Owski,  Mich.u'I   Jr  .  031633. 

Po.>-tlethwait,  Edward  M  .  020718. 

Prahl,  Robert  L  .  031555. 

Prather.  Lawnnre  H     031722 

Priest,  Perry  B.,  031562. 

Quand',  Dour! a.:.-,  P     O20G05 

Rader,  William  F  .  031543. 

Rea.  cs,  Kelsle  L  ,  OJU777. 

Redling.  William  N    031616 

Reeves.  Jam.es  H  .  Jr  .  020665 

Reid.  Clarence  F    03KU.HJ 

Rice.  Kenneth  E  .  079714. 

Richard.-.  Daniel  A  .  02C689 

Richards.  Frerirrlck  W..  031565 

Rogers,  Walter  D  ,  O30676. 

Roth,  I'  ti:sE  .  04:^387 

Rowan,  Robert  L  .  0317:J7. 

Rowland   Henry  C    Jr    O'20940 

Saccrdtjt".  Sydney  E  ,  038920. 

Sandlln.  Jor-eph  C  .  031752. 

Sanford.  Arthur  L    Jr  .  031572 

Saylons,  John  H.,  031638. 

Schermerhom.  John  G  ,  020610. 

Scherrer.  Edw  o-d  C  D  .  020690 

Schroedcr.  Norman  M  .  043002 

Scordas.  Paul  H    038914 

Scott.  Frankln.  E  .  051898. 

Seedlock.  Robert  F  ,  020609 

Shepherd.  Daiiirl  P  ,  043060. 

Shepherd,  G-erald  D..  031571 

Sheppard,  H.irveyE,  043086 

Shlve.  Donald  W  .  020628. 

Short,  Earl  H  .  031685 

Shull.  Lewis  F.  043277 

Simpson.  Tlicmas  B  .  020902. 

Skeldon.  James  H.,  020831. 

Sloan.  George  B  ,  020821 

Smart    D>uia!d  V..  031597. 

Smedile,  Josejih  A..  020942. 

Smlgelow.  Ho'ward  G.,  031791. 

Hmilev.  Stanley  W.,  030160. 

Smith.  Ralph  H.,  031614. 

Solf .  Waldemar  A..  040145. 

Sollohub.  Julian  V  .  020584. 

Spcngler,  Henry  M..  020636. 

Stann,  Eugene  J  .  O20573. 

Strandbere.  William  B..  O20579. 

Stromberg,  Woodrow  W..  020728. 

•S'lries.  Air  xander  D..  Jr..  020622. 

Swarm.  William  R  .  043018. 

.Swegrr,  Dyson  C  031461. 

Talbott.  Charlie  Y..  8r..  031664. 

Tanner  James  D.,  052132. 

Taylor.  Benjamin  F..  020779. 

Taylor.  Kenneth  G..  083573. 

Teeter.  Edgar  M..  020688. 

Terry.  Augustus  T..  Jr..  031781. 

Thomp.son,  Donald  P.,  020885, 

Ticde.  Roland  V.,  031801. 

Tolson.  John  J,,  3d.  020828. 

T ownsend.  Ellas  C,  031680. 

Ulrlch.  John  A..  031527. 

Underwood,  George  V..  Jr.,  020679. 

Unger.  Ferdinand  T..  020734. 

Van  Allen.  WUliam  G..  020931. 

Van  Atta   Ward  H..  020939. 

Van  Volkenburgh.  Robert  H..  Jr.,  020758. 

Walker,  George  H..  020617. 

Washington,  E>onald,  020694. 

Welssman,  Edwin  'W.,  031559. 

Whit-e.  Barney  D.,  031606. 

Whlt^sell,  Carlln  H..  020620. 

Whitmore,  Stanley  E..  062122. 

Wllhoyt.  Ellis  E..  Jr.,  020593. 

Zehner,  Elery  M.,  020620. 

Zierdt,  John  G  ,  020632. 

To  be  colonels.   Chaplain 
Ames.  Kenneth  L  ,  030864. 
Anderson.  Wllber  K.,  04S126. 
Knight,  Lonnle  W.,  060685. 
Moore,  Harmon  D..  051971. 
Phillips,  Mitciiell  W.,  022712. 
Rhea.  John  I.,  043117. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion  In   the   Regular   Army  ot   the  United 


States,    under    the    provisions    of    ti.le    10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Hughes   Fredrick  K.,  024471. 

To  be  major 
Graham.  Elmer  H  .  078856. 

To  he  capta^r,    Medical  Sernce  Corps 
Gandy,  Kent  E  .  091832 

The  foUowlng-nam.ed  officer';  for  j)rr>mo- 
tlon  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  trie  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

To    be  fir-it    heutenaiits 
Abbulil,  Willmott,  089021. 
Abernathy.  Eugene  B  ,  084763 
Adams,  WUllam  D..  082380 
Akin.  Robert  B  .  084934. 
Alexander  William  F..  082383. 
Allanson.  Wnl  B  ,  085120. 
Allen,  Teddy  G  .  083848. 
Allison,  Roy  L  ,  082387. 
AUred,  Raymond  S  ,  Jr  .  085399. 
Amend,  'William  B  ,  086&84 
Apruzzcse,  Vincent  A.,  091437. 
Arndt,  Terrance  L..  088558. 
Axlme,  Daniel  D  .  082397 
Back,  Eric  L  .  082398 
Balaguer.  Mclchor  C,  08;i677. 
Baldwin,  Roy  G.,  084942. 
Barkett,  John  S  ,  088561. 
Barnes.  Jlmmie  E..  091549. 
Barnwell.  Isaiah  E  ,  Jr.,  083850. 
Ba&ha.  Robert  T  .  091156. 
Basham.  Harold  R  ,  091560. 
B.ixter,  Tl:ioma5  R  ,  084121. 
Beaumont,  Marion  E..  092159. 
Beck.  Buddv  G  .  082413. 
Becker.  Ronald  C.  084122. 
Behnke.  James  E  .  089029. 
Belinsky.  Howard  M  ,  083680. 
Bennett,  Eugene  W.,  087474. 
Beniz   Ronald  J  .  083854. 
Bcrgevin.  Duane  B.,  083855.  ^ 

Beyer.  Alfred  H  .  091161. 
Beyer.  Harry  C.  082421. 
Bishop.  Robert  L.   083856. 
Biskup.  Robert  L..  087679. 
Blakey.  Joe  B..  082426. 
Bianchard,  Robert  De'W,  090343. 
Bliss   Rich.ard  A..  090133. 
Blomstrona.  Harold  W.,  087683. 
Bonnoltt.  John  J..  3d.  083858. 
Boothe.  Robert  S..  083859. 
Borelli.  Raymond  P..  082432. 
Boswell,  Benjamin  W.,  083881. 
Bowdan.  Melvin  R..  Jr.,  091768. 
Bowen,  David,  Jr..  063862. 
Bowser,  John  A..  083864. 
Boyd.  Robert  C  ,  082435. 
Boyd.  Thomas  G..  091531. 
Boyett.  George  H..  064954. 
Bradm   James  W  ,  4th.  083866. 
Bradley.  Holley  D..  082437. 
Brett.  'VVlIliam  J  .  088588. 
Brewer.  Robert  R..  064128. 
Brewster,  Natlian  H.,  082440. 
Brickner,  Robert  L.,  091771. 
Broadhurst.  Donald  G..  082444. 
Brooks.  Joseph  H..  068343. 
Brown,  Jerry  R  ,  087696. 
Brown.  Joseph  E  .  084930. 
Brown.  Spencer  L,  082449.  ^ 

Briino-Berretiaga,  Fernando  A.,  O83870. 
Bruschett3.  Jerome  A.,  082453. 
Buckman.  LeRoy  R.,  084129. 
Bunger.  Reid  H.,  062458. 
Buntyn,  James  R.,  Jr.,  084130. 
Buono.  Daniel  P..  085954. 
Burleson,  Grady  L.,  063872. 
Burns.  Richard  C,  083686. 
Burns,  Walter  L  .  082463. 
Burrell.  Raymond  E.,  064131. 
Caldwell,  James  A.,  082468. 
Camarota.  Jeremiah  P.,  082469. 
Cannon.  Edwin  K..  Jr..  083873. 
Cannon,  Robert  S.,  082470. 
Cantrell.  Ralph  D..  084767. 
Carlx>ne,  Anthonv  J.,  089799. 
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Casey.  Joe  W.,  083875. 
Caaton,  James  C,  081183. 
CavoU.  Ivo  J.,  089317. 
Ceverha,  George  W.,  084137. 
Chandler,  Edward  V,  Jr.,  088877. 
Chee.  Alfred  C.  K.,  082484. 
Chesterfield,  Joseph  V.,  082485. 
Christie,  Jerrold  L  ,  084964. 
Clark,  Herbert  T  ,  083878. 
Clark,  Richard  A..  088626. 
Clement,  John  P.,  3d,  084770. 
Clough,  William  S.,  083691. 
Cohen.  Michael  I..  082496. 
Cole,  John  W.,  084142. 
Cole,  Leslie  W.,  088632. 
Coleman,  Ronald  R.,  082497. 
Connolly,  John  D.,  083693. 
Cook,  James  W.,  082500. 
Cook,  Kenneth  J.,  089841. 
Cook,  Robert  W.,  084144. 
Cooper.  George  H.,  Jr.,  084966. 
Cooper,  William  H.,  3d,  082501. 
Corkery,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  062505. 
Cornell,  Marcus  C,  083694. 
Cotton,  Thomas  W..  083881. 
Cowart,  David  W..  084969. 
Cox.  Kenneth  E..  Jr.,  083882. 
Craig,  Joe  P..  082510. 
Cross.  George  B.,  088035. 
Crowley,  Ronald  C,  083884. 
Cubert,  Bvu-lelgh  M.,  086030. 
Curran.  Francis  P..  084149. 
Currln,  David  M.,  084970. 
Daley.  Richard  M.,  083885. 
Davis,  George  C,  088644. 
Davis.  James  L..  082523. 
Davis.  Philip  A.,  088646. 
Davis.  Robert  E.,  089328. 
Davis,  Roy  J.  088647. 
Dearth,  Edgar  G.,  Jr..  084774. 
Dedyo.  Harry  P.,  082527. 
Demblnski.  Mark  L..  084974. 
DeMetrovich.  Frederick  F.,  088364. 
De  Nio,  Jean  H.,  082538. 
De  Rocher.  Robert  P.,  089463. 
Dl  Giaclnto.  Joseph  V.,  084157. 
Dillon,  John  P.,  084158. 
Dlshner,  Wilbert  J.,  Jr.,  083889. 
Doherty.  William  J.,  Jr.,  092182. 
Dombrosky,  Francis  B.,  082546. 
Donahue.  Andrew  J..  082546. 
Doyle,  Stuart  G.,  083892. 
Draper,  Stanford  C,  091580. 
Drennon,  Clarence  B..  3d,  082549. 
Edmond,  Holman.  Jr.,  083893, 
Edwards.  Fain  E..  083894. 
Egan,  James  E..  083702. 
Eldredge,  Richard  B..  084979. 
Eldredge.  Robert  E..  084164. 
Elliott.  Charles  R..  082561. 
Ellis,  Orous  L.,  Jr..  083895. 
Engh,  Richard  J.,  089476. 
Eppler,  Daniel  R..  086120. 
Evans.  Albert  B.,  Jr..  082567. 
Evans,  Jacky  R.,  082568. 
Fagan,  Allan  P.,  084165. 
Farm,  Trent  G.,  083896. 
Farnsworth,  Fred  L.,  082571. 
Farrar.  Raymond  E..  083708. 
Farris.  Jack  B..  Jr..  083897. 
Feloney,  John  A..  Jr.,  083710. 
Fenton.  Charles  R..  089675. 
Fields.  Harvey  R..  083899. 
Filer,  Robert  E.,  084167. 
Fllson.  Ronnie  L..  083900. 
Fish.  Richard  O.,  083901. 
Fisher,  Don  R.,  082576. 
Fletcher.  James  E.,  085536. 
Fletcher,  Richard  P.,  084985. 
Flowers,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  082579. 
Floyd,  Charles  W.,  084778. 
Fowler,  Darrell  L..  084169. 
Freeman,  Thomas  E.,  082585. 
FuLfer.  Jesse  K.,  084171. 
Gal  breath.  Carlton  A.,  083902. 
Gallagher.  Michael  W.,  082593. 
Gard.  William  B..  082594. 
Genovese.  Peter  E..  Jr.,  082699. 
Gess.  William  D..  Jr..  082600. 
Gilliam.  Glen  L..  089061. 
Glnex,  Thomas  D..  087752. 
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Glover.  Ronald  F.,  091840, 
Goodman,  Donald  W.,  089992. 
Gordon,  Raymond.  O83908. 
Goudie,  Richard  B.,  085173. 
Gowan.  Arthur  D..  084992. 
Gowen.  Ralph  D.,  084176. 
Grade.  Kenneth  D  ,  091845. 
Gravett.  Ray  A  .  091256, 
Greene,  Earnest  L,,  091850. 
Grieg,  John  M.,  085417. 
Griffith,  Allen  L.,  082618 
Groves,  James  R.,  082623 
Guillory,  Kenneth  R.,  089216. 
Gulnn,  Ollie  R.,  087767. 
Hadjis,  John.  091169. 
Haenni,  Antonio  L  ,  082631. 
Haines,  Richard  E.,  087526. 
Hamilton.  Welton  E.,  082638. 
Hardin,  Robert  E.,  083915. 
Harmon,  Charles  P.,  064180. 
Haskell,  Charles  T..  Jr.,  063917. 
Haskins,  Franklin  C,  089501. 
Haugland.  Maurice  M.,  082645. 
Hauschild.  John  L.,  091599. 
Heald,  Paul  G..  091265. 
Healey,  Roger,  Jr.,  092063 
Heard,  Reuben  L.,  082650. 
Hempstead.  Edward  B.,  086244. 
Hendricks,  Carl  C  084183. 
Hennessey,  Stephen  P.,  083727. 
Hernandez,  Jose  A.,  082656. 
Herron,  Rov  H.,  083921. 
Hlckey,  William  C,  Jr  ,  082657. 
Hicks,  David  L.,  087789. 
Hilton,  Thomas  G.,  087791. 
Hoffman,  James  E.,  082663. 
Holllngsworth,  Victor  L  ,  084186. 
HoUoway,  Havis  L..  O89509. 
Holmes,  Ernest  L  ,  088398. 
Hoist,  Raymond  H.,  091275. 
Homolka,  Hubert  H.,  084187 
Honan,  Joseph  C,  083733. 
Hopf,  William  H.,  083735 
Hopkins.  James  A.,  084188. 
Hopkins.  Stephen  H.,  087535 
Horn.  Jesse  Lee,  Jr..  089511. 
Hornaday,  Robert  W.,  091873, 
Hubler,  George  E.,  Jr.,  085003. 
Hughes,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  084189. 
Hull,  Arthur  V.,  069074. 
Hulse,  Kent  O.,  085005. 
Humeston.  Edwin  A.,  3d,  084190. 
Humphrey,  Johnny  M.,  083926. 
Hunnicutt,  Roy  D.,  082676. 
Hutcheson,  Samuel  Z  .  084193. 
Hutzler,  Ralph  L.,  Jr.,  091879. 
Iwai,  Rol>ert  H.,  082681. 
Jacobs,  Bruce  V.,  089333. 
Jacobson,  Walter  R  ,  089075 
Jagoe,  Marcellus  H.,  3d,  085008. 
Jebavy,  Ronald  J..  082683 
Jennings.  Gerald  R.,  090124. 
Johnson.  Alvin  F.,  085336. 
Johnson,  Floyd  C.  082690. 
Johnson,  Gaylon  LaW.,  084196. 
Johnson,  Gonzales  B  ,  083931. 
Johnson,  James  O  ,  083932. 
Johnson,  Michael  D  ,  089814. 
Johnson,  William  M  ,  092074. 
Johnston,  Lon  D.,  084197. 
Jones,  Dennis  R.,  084198. 
Jones,  Edwin  Y.,  Jr..  086334. 
Jones,  Joseph  E.,  083935 
Jones,  Robert  C,  064199. 
Jones,  Rot>ert  P.,  087810 
Jordan,  Eaniel  W.,  083936. 
Jutilla,  Donald  D.,  084200. 
Kaiser,  Gary  L.,  082698. 
Kaiser,  Samuel  E.,  082699. 
Kane,  Paul  N.,  082702. 
Kaney,  Frank  N.,  085013. 
Kasmark,  James  W.,  Jr.,  082706. 
Kaye,  Francis,  082700. 
Keefer,  Gary  L.,  091895. 
Keighler,  Howard  V.,  3d,  082713. 
Kelly,  Peter  J.,  084201. 
Kennedy.  James  M..  Jr..  084202. 
Kennedy,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  084203 
Kerr.  Paul  J.,088275. 
Kiely.  James  L.,  Jr.,  082718. 
Killian,  Howard  J.,  Jr  ,  088768. 


King,  Howard  F.,  Jr  ,  085016. 
Klrshman,  Ronald  L  .  082723. 
Riser,  James  E.,  082724. 
Klein,  Alvin  A.,  087823. 
Klein.  Hugo  L  ,  086376. 
Klys,  Adam  J.,  084789. 
KnelRS,  Richard  F.,  088116. 
Komer.  James  E..  087826. 
Kronkaltls,  John.  083744. 
Kutzner.  Robert  A  .  085019. 
L.icy,  Paul  J.,  088775. 
Lagut-clilk.  Peter.  Jr..  089084. 
Lasse'.cr.  Earle  F.,  089536. 
I-avev.  Michael  A.,  091907. 
Lcc.  Gordon  K  ,  Jr,,  091627. 
Lee.  Lolhrop.  Jr.,  082748. 
I.chmann,  Clark  T.,  091909. 
I.eltzen,  Thomas  R.,  086413. 
I  ennon,  John  C,  Jr,,  O90231; 
Le.<^ter,  Donald  P..  087836. 
Lieplns.  George,  090200. 
I.md.scy.  Charles  R.,  090201. 
Linver,  Sidney  L..  085606. 
Livingston.  George  D..  Jr..  082765. 
Lockwood,  Edward  D.,  087840. 
Long,  Avery  P.,  Jr..  084214. 
Long.  Melvin  D,,  089094. 
Longoria,  Ezekiel.  088795. 
Ioo3.  Richard  E  .  084215. 
Lounev.  Patrick  D.,  088798. 
Lucke.David  B.,  083747. 
Luksik.  Franklin  D..  082762. 
MacKenzlc,  David  F..  083760. 
Malonev,  Mark  L  ,  088804. 
Minn,  Hal  G  .  088138. 
Martinez-Boucher,  Rafael  E.,  083947. 
Miisscy,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  083948. 
Massoii.  Ronald  D..  084218. 
M.istroserio,  Joseph,  086471. 
Mutsen,  Gerald  G  ,  083949. 
Mat  tes.  Richard  W,,  083755. 
Matthews,  John  P.,  085208. 
Matthews.  Robert  C,  Jr.,  083756. 
Maxson,  Ronald  G.,  083950. 
McAllister,  Max  F  .  Jr.,  083757. 

McCluskey.  William  J.,  083951. 

McDonald,  Warren  J.,  092223. 

McEuen,  Roger  S.,  085039. 

McFadden.  Patrick  J.,  082791. 

McGaw,  Charles  D.,  083671. 

Mcintosh,  Larry  P.,  082794. 

McKee    Elmo  J.,  089555. 

McKlnnon,  Graham,  3d,  086043. 

McKlnzle,  George  J,,  088826. 

McLood,  Roger  L.,  083958. 

McNamara,  Andrew  T.,  3d,  088443. 

McShane.  Donald  L.,  085436. 

Merrltt.  Richard  H  ,  082803. 

Metcalf ,  George  P.,  3d,  085045. 

Mlchener,  Edward  H.,  081812. 

Mlckelson,  Roger  W.,  089260. 

Miles.  James  L  ,  084224. 

Miller,  Gary  A,,  084226. 

Miller.  Raymond  A.,  Jr  ,  082807. 

Miller,  Retsae  H.,  083962. 

MUlham,  Richard  D.,  083762. 

Mit<:hell,  Richard  G.,  088840. 

Moffitt,  Robert  B.,  087856. 

Moll   Robert  E.,  083763. 

Moore   George  A.,  085049. 

Moore.  Lanny  W.,  084231. 

Mowbray,  Calvin  W.,  Jr.,  085050. 

Mozey,  William  B.,  Jr.,  086559. 

Muchmore,  Gilbert  L.,  085354. 

Murray.  Lark  R.,  089114. 

MusU, "Louis  F,,  087864. 

Myers,  William  M.,  092102. 

N.iughton,  Hugh  V.,  085051. 

Nelson,  Raymond  W.,  082841. 

Nelson,  Roosevelt,  083964. 

Nelson,  Turner  L.,  084796. 

Neumann,  Thomas  W..  091475. 

NeuvlUe,  Donald  L.,  084238. 

Nichols,  James  M.,  Jr.,  088859. 

Nllsson,  John  A.,  089266. 

Nishlmoto,  Masami,  084239. 

Norton,  Graham  J.,  Jr.,  090348. 

Norvell,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  068057. 

Nulk,  Robert  A.,  084240. 

Obregon,  Conrad  J.,  082850. 

O'Brien.  Morgan  J  .  082861. 


O'Connor.  Edward  J  .  Jr  .  083706. 
O'Donovan.  Tl.jmtus  E  .  Jr  .  08,3767. 
OHield    N.ilhan  A  .  082852 
Olds,  Warren  T..  Jr  ,  083967. 
Ui.son.  Stanley  R  .  OaL!h.33. 
Orndorff.  Da\id  A  ,  091965 
O'Rourke,  Thorn. ts  A  .  Jr  .  08liR,'..") 
Osborn,  John  J,,  084244 
O'SulUvan,  Christoplier  J  ,  0B5O63, 
Pace.  Prewltt  L  .  082860 
Paddock.  Alfred  H  .  091483 
Parchen   David  H  ,  082864. 
Parker,  Ra>m..iid  L  ,  087872 
Patterson,  Twyman  I,  .  082355 
I'erkius.  Jerry  L  .  085067. 
Perry.  Richard  O  .  084243 
Pctenson.  RoUand  B  .  085069 
Pf.ibe.  Rkh.ird  K.,  085445. 
PhilHp.s    U<>n.  091352. 
P;a5c;k.  Lcon  P  .  Jr  .  OH2877. 
Pierce,  Dale  W  ,  08.3971 
Pietsch,  Robert  C  ,  087584 
Pike.  Randall  L  ,  033769, 
Pluiket.  KicharU  L  .  083770. 
Poach,  J.imes  R  ,  3d.  089128 
Pointer,  Monroe.  085071 
Pollard.  Gordon  K  .  082880 
Punton-Nleves,  Hector  K  .  083973 
Posey,  Frank  D  .  002881 
Powell.  Arvls  L  .  082884. 
Power.  Peter  J  .  084251. 
Powers,  Byroi,  L  .  091982 
Prahm.  Byron  F,,  082885 
Prentice,  Charles  C  ,  087888 
Presnell,  Darrell  D  .  082886. 
Price,  Herman  L  .  082887. 
Putnam    Sidney  F  ,  082891 
Ralston,  Leonard  H,.  083073. 
Randall,  Thomas  G  .  085446. 
Raupp,  Edwiu-d  R  ,  082895 
Redman.  Peter.  083774 
Redmon.  Btirt  P  ,  084254 
Rees,  Warren  K  .  083975 
Reeves,  Jon  A  ,  08524! 
RPETUt,  Rnbrrt  E  ,  89388 
Relnen,  Robert  H  ,  087898, 
Reltz,  Wilson.  Jr  .  091362 
Renfro,  Runald  D  .  084255. 
Reslpy,  Patrick  E  .  085075. 
^ichard^on,  Celeste  T.  091365 
Hider,  Charles  R  ,  088897 
Rill,  Joseph  H.,  Jr  ,  082908, 
Rlzzo.  Peter  J  ,  083977 
Ro-.ich    Armand  D  ,  Jr    089281. 
Roberts,  Milton  R  .  082913. 
Robinson,  Charles  A  .  Jr.,  085079 
Robinson.  James  C  ,  Jr  ,  083978. 
Roche,  William  H  .  091366, 
Ropers.  James  D  .  091994 
Root,  Duane  B  .  083980 
RopiK),  Leo  J.,  065245, 
Rose.  Robert  S  .  082921 
Ro.ss.  Joseph  L.,  082925 
Riisch,  Richard  M..  084262 
Rushing.  Theophllus  H  .  Jr  .  083984. 
Russell,  Frederick  W..  2d.  084263. 
Sambe.l.  Donald  G  .  090452. 
.Sanders.  Paul  B..  082933. 
.'-^■mner,  Herman  R  .  082934 
.'^argent.  Terrcnce  D  .  08293.5 
Saunders,  Jiunes  D  .  083781. 
Scanlon,  John  G  .  083782 
Schad,  Charles  T.,  081828, 
Schafer,  Lawrence  H  ,  082940. 
Schlieper.  D.tvid  P  .  091681. 
Schlossberg,  Arnold.  Jr..  083986. 
Schooner.  Murray  J  .  083784, 
Schott,  Joseph  D  ,  092247. 
.Schrader.  Johnle  R.,  091506 
Schrivcr,  Robert  F.,  088490. 
.^chroeder,  William  M  .  088917. 
Schumacher.  Robert  H.,  082946. 
Scott,  James  MacK  .  083990. 
Sechtman,  Paul  L  .  085252. 
Serda,  William  C,  Jr  ,  088991. 
Shanahan,  Edward  J..  Jr,,  089140. 
Shaw,  Robert  V.,  082956. 
Shelby,  Donald  McC,  032957. 
Shell.  James  H..  082958. 
Shelton.  Hal  T..  084270. 
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Shepard,  George  T  ,  082959. 
Shriver.  Louis  M.,  Jr  ,  083790. 
Slemering.  Edward  W.,  082964. 
Sitten,  John  R.,  Jr.,  084273. 
Slvert.  William  D.,  089379. 
.'^locum,  Nell  R  ,  088939. 
Smart,  Lee  D  ,  088207. 
Smith.  Edward,  084274 
Smith.  Edward  C  .  Jr  .  084275. 
Smith,  Janu'S  A,,  087619 
Smith,  Lee  C  ,  Jr  ,  083994. 
Smith,  Richard  N,,  082978, 
Smith,  Stanley  LeR  ,  Jr,,  092124. 
Smith,  Thomas  S.  Jr..  087621. 
Smitherman,  Joe  V..  083945. 
Snell,  Robert  A.,  084276, 
Snowden,  John  R  ,  092253 
Snyder.  Tl.omas  E,.  083995. 
Snyder,  Walter  H  .  082934. 
Solomon,  William  V,,  082985 
Sorenscn,  William  A,,  085088 
Sowell,  Mark  S  ,  090623. 
Spearman.  David  L,.  083996. 
Spears.  Tom.  091388. 
Spivcy.  Currie  B  .  Jr..  083997. 
Squire   J  .hn  H.,  083993. 
Stairs.  Willlivin  D  ,  084279. 
Slallmgs,  Jlmmie  L,,  090267. 
Sltakley.  David  L..  087930. 
Stedman,  Robert  W„  03U146, 
Steele,  Jerry  T.,  034280, 
Steele,  Merrill  F„  Jr  ,  082996, 
Stewart.  Robert  G..  084000. 
Strickland,  Robert.  089620. 
Strong,  Edwin  T,,  Jr.,  083008 
Strykcr,  Dean  K.,  084283. 
.Surface.  Vaughn  E,,  083012. 
Sutton.  Donald  M..  084284. 
Sutton.  William  M..  092021. 
Talbot.  Ralpli,  4th.  090538. 
Tamer.  Robert  S  ,  087940. 
Tanner.baum.  David  L.,  087634. 
Taylor,  Ronald  D.,  089623. 
Taylor,  William  E.,  084004. 
Tebo.  Robert  J.,  089151. 
Temples.  Cjy  H  ,091704. 
Tempiin,  Timothy  T.,  083019. 
Tennis.  Gayland  L.,  083020. 
Thibodeau'  Charles  A..  Jr..  083801. 
Thomas.  Charles  R..  088972. 
Thom.as,  Kenneth  E  ,  084006 
Tl.ompson.  Robert  A,.  087945. 
Tilling,  William  T..  Jr  .  084287. 
Tippm,  Garold  L  ,  083025. 
Tipton.  Carl  W  ,  090111. 
Torretto,  Richard  J,,  087951. 
Treary,  John  T,,  087645, 
Tripp,  Frederick  G  ,  083031. 

Tucker,  Everette  L  ,  Jr  ,  083032. 

Thicker.  Woodson  C.  090561. 

Turenne,  Paul  N,,  084011, 

Uhlrich.  Theodore  W  .  Jr..  083034. 

Ulzhelmer,  R-.bert,  083806. 

Umbaugh.  Lloyd  D,  083511. 

Valimnnt,  Benjamin  F  ,  090568, 

Van  Devender.  Edward  P  .  084013, 

Van  Stecnbergen.  Albert  R  ,  083807. 

Vaughn.  John  P.,  084291. 

Volpe   Michael.  083808. 

W.iddei;.  Marion  F.,  083043. 

Wacner,  Edward  H.,  083044. 

Walker.  John  R  .  085095. 

Wallace.  Richard  C.  083049. 

Walsh.  Richard  J  ,  088992. 

Walters,  Ch.arles  C.  083051. 

Walton.  Ronald  A  ,  083052. 

Walton.  W.arren  J,.  089160. 

Webb,  Daniel  J..  083058. 

Webber,  Paul  B.,  083059 

Weber.  William  J  .  091416. 

Wel.<:s,  Georee  R  ,  083063. 

Welsh.  Richard  W  ,  084020. 

Westbrook.  Tommy  R.,  069164. 

Wheeler.  RcKk  C,  jr.,  084297. 

White.  Dinald  P..  085100. 

White.  Weldon  E.,  091722. 

Whitehead.  Dorsey  M..  083068. 

Whitm.arsh,  Donald  B.,  068228. 

Wiles,  Edward,  Jr..  088527. 

Wilhite,  James  A.,  084022. 


W;:k-:,f  Ml.  Cicero.  084023. 

W.lk-.nson.  Colcm.an  D  .  O22045 

William.s  Durward  R  .  088978.        , 

WiMianis.  Robert  S  ,  Jr.,  084025 

W;llouj:htay.  Kenneth  L.,  084026. 

Wilson.' Douglas  B  .  Jr  .083812. 

Wilson.  J.;mes  F  .  088232 

Wi.se,  Ronald  T  .  091728 

Withlngton.  Robert  J,,  083815. 

Witter.  LeeF    084300 

Wolfe.  June  E  ,  Jr  .  091540 
r    Wood.  H   ben  D    O83083. 
•    Woodall.  Jack  D,.  084301 . 

Wyldcr.  Robert  J    083087 

Ycdcr.  Kenneth  E  .  083817 

Zeltman,  Ron.-.ld  W.,  084305. 

To  be  first  lieutenant .  WomeJi's  Ar-my  Corps 

Phillips,  Charlotte  E..  L581. 
To  be  firftt  Hentcnantr.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Bardill,  Donald  R  .  091548. 
Bevilacqua.  Joseph  J..  091553. 
Carter.  William  A  ,  088350. 
Dimraitt    William  A.,  068368. 
Dryden.  David  D  .  082551. 
Dubiel.  Joseph,  Jr  ,  091428 
Duffy,  Pan;  F.  088255. 
Fech'ner.  Ruben  F..  Jr.,  062572. 
Habeck,  Ed^ar  J,.  091855, 
Haves,  John  D.,  083918, 
Helser,  Carl  W,,  O38095. 
Hubbell,  Gilbert  L„  082673. 
Jenkins,  WUiiam  N.,  085775. 
Lawson.  James  L.,  089088. 
LeaCh.  William  O  .  085788. 
Locklear,  James  P  .  088792. 
Logan.  R^^bert  F,,  Jr.,  083940. 
McLeod.  William  R.,  088827. 
Miles.  Peter  D,.  082806. 
MiUke.  Tuomas  R..  088155. 
Murphy,  Robert  J,.  088853. 
ODonnell.  Frank  P.,  085061. 
Roberts.  John  E..  082912. 
Rockwell.  John  H  .  088902. 
Russillo.  Michael  P..  Jr  .  088307. 
Sites.  William  G.,  088206. 
Snyder,  Harvey  W.,  2d,  087623. 
Llrlch.  Wayne  E..  087647. 
Wheeler.  Gerald  E.,  083066. 
Wilson,  Jack  R  .  2d.  083075. 
Wo'ters.  Kenneth  V..  084303. 
Wo-xis.  William  B  .  083085. 

To   be   f.r-t   lieutenant,   Army  Nwse  Corpx 

Seufert.  Helen  J.,  N3012. 

To   be  first   heutenants.  Army  Medical  Spe- 
cialist  Corps 

Derrick,  Beverly  A..  M10185. 
Pavlis,  Patricia  M..  M10186. 
Sampson,  Carol  M.,  R10180. 

The  followi.ng-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  io    United  States  Code,  section  1211 

To  be  colonel 

Holley.  James  E  .  017185 

Tlie  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  tlie  Regular  Army  by  transfer  m  tlie 
grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  St.;>tes  Code,  secUons  3283,  3284, 
3285.  3286.  3287,  3288.  and  3290: 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Miller.  Henry  T.   (CE),  071398. 
To  be  ft^'st  lieutenant 

Reur    David  N.    (MSC).  076547. 
To  be  scrond  Heutenant 

Moore.  Claude  P    (MSC) .  086537. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283    3284,  3285,  3286,  3287.  and  3288. 

To  be  major 

Marshall.    George    W.,    01291850 
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To  be  captains 
Bastian.  Richard  K.,  04016762. 
Cole,  Billle  J.,  0995510.  , 

Dalone,  Arthur  A.,  01926018.  \ 

Hoeft,  Kerm it  C,  02 263463. 
Jones,  William  A.,  III.  01688796. 
Maddox,  Fletcher  B.,  02287519. 
McQueen.  James  T..  04023756 
Rush,  Robert  P..  02021674. 
Strange,  Loren  C  ,  01919102. 
Tumlln.  Grady  H.,  Sr.,  0977316. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Allen.  Carl  J.,  05400656. 
Blackham.  Richard  G.,  05701802. 
Cook,  Walter  C,  04012906. 
Cunningham.  Cleve,  05301509. 
Daugherty,  John  M.,  Jr.,  04068248. 
Dickson,  Rodney,  04077295. 
Gagllardone,  John  L..  04067102. 
Garrison,  Edgar  C,  04057029. 
Olampaoli,  Joseph  T.,  05405065. 
Hornstein,  Edmund  H.,  04065552. 
Hudak,  Robert  J.,  05200136. 
Keefe,  Victor  P.,  04049148. 
Kelley,  Carl  C,  04043198. 
Little,  Ronald  E.,  04049647. 
McNatt,  Orville  W.,  04048685 
Rutter.  Leo  P..  Jr..  04061048. 
Santulll,  John  P.,  04041607. 
Thompson.  Michael  R.,  05701810. 

To  be  second  lie^ttenants 

Anderson.  David  W.,  05511231. 
Bartay,  Tandy  E  ,  05410165. 
Bartels,  Steven  E.,  05511592, 
Brooks,  Richard  L..  Sr..  05403866. 
Buford,  Alfred  E.,  05403075. 
Carter,  Randall  O.,  05203835. 
Gantt,  Larry  O.,  05306083. 
Hawkins,  Lawrence  R.,  05006423. 
Henry,  Larry  P..  05213351. 
Jacko,  Victor  W..  05310769. 
Jackson,  George  B.,  Jr.,  05303981. 
Kuhn,  William  K..  Jr.,  05405354. 
Lantz,  Norman  P.,  05508634. 
Larson.  Christian  M  ,  05509894. 
Lyles,  Billy  A..  05306165. 
McCormlck,  William  R..  05403686. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  P..  05306019. 
Smith,  Richard  A.,  05508391. 
Smith,  Vernelle  T,.  05508881. 
Thompson.  John  T..  Jr.,  05203791. 
Van  Dine,  Peter  W.  H.,  05704783. 
Wakelln,  John  D.,  05703507. 
West,  William  A..  05509360. 
Wigner.  Larry  R  .  05507342. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287, 
3288,  3289,  3290,  3291,  3292,  3293,  3294,  and 
3311: 

To  be  majors.  Medical  Corpa 

Clearkin,  Kevin  P.,  04055724. 
Moore,  Robert  C  Jr.,  05202436. 

To  be  captain.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Ayers,  Donna  M.,  N805257. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Brown.  Alden  G.,  05003584. 
Horton,  John  E.,  05003264. 
Lederer,  Robert  M..  03012002 
McCasland,  John  P.,  02284678. 
Ott,  Gerald  R..  02289709. 
Purdy,  Robert  B. 

'1  o  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Chipman,  Martin,  03011282. 
Kleck,  Henry  G.,  04024915. 
Knovick,  George  C  ,  05301326. 
Mattei-Rosich.  Ivan  R..  05826215. 
Miller,  William  C,  Jr.,  04044278. 

To  be  captaitis.  Medical  Seriire  Corps 
Bizer.  James  E..  04016260. 
Yarbrough,  Charles  R.,  016849G4. 
To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Oatelv.  Miriam  A  ,  N902318. 


To  be  first  lieutenant^.  Chaplaiii 

Banton,  Huston  J.,  II,  05004426. 
Fung,  Edmond.  05701549. 
Howerton.  Robert  B.,  Jr  .  02295715. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Dental  Corps 

Nelson,  Robert  N  .  052 13483 

To  be  first  li'.-utrnant    Judgr  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Cnrp<^ 

Howe,  Chailes  B.,  05508208. 

To  be  fir^-t  licutrnant-.  Mi  dical  Corps 
Bovd.  Charle.';  N.,  02300477 
Goler,  David.  02300463 
Lenio.Paul  T.,  072123. 
To  be  second  Urutenant.<.  Anny  Nurse  Corps 

Grieser.  Elaine  M..  N5407309. 
Hart.  Suzanne  D..  N5407159. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corp.. 
Berlin,  Jack  E. 

Garrett.  Richard  L.  05410155 
Hatfield.  Earl  P,,  MM193611:? 
Howell,  Lawrence  C.  Sr.,  02298045 
LaValley.  John  W.,  MM2297864 

To  be  spcnnd  lietitenant.  Women's  Army 
Corps 

Estock,  Barbara  J  ,  L2299746 

The  following  named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
and  corps  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284,  3285,  3286.  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 

Corp^ 

Carter,  Jimmie  B  ,  Jr 
Chin.  Gordon  O 
Turpin,  William  P  .  IV 

The  following  named  di.uiaguishcd  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  UnitPd  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  State.?  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284,  3285,  3286,  3287  and  3288 
Berry  Terry  G.  Morris.  Janie.s  D 

Bevis,  Coleman  O  .  Jr    O'Connor,  Robert  E. 
BuUey,  Brian  PaLsIey,  James  A 

Burns,  Jerald  G.  Parker.  Frederick  E  . 

Cappadona,  Louis  A  ,       III 

Jr.  Pettinc,  Ajilhony  V.. 

Castillo,    Rosendo   J.         Ill 
Chrissinger,  John  E       Reddnigton,  Thomas 
Christopherson.  David      E. 

E.  Rellly,  Rober'  J 

Crosby.  Philip  .\  Reppard,  Richard  A. 

Dacas,  Kenneth  J.  Smith.  Arthur  L 

Davis,  Terrel  E.  Smith,  Dennis  B 

Dunning,  Stephen  G.   Smith,  Tommy  J 
Ebaugh.  Christian  M.    Spencer,  Farrell  J  .  Jr 
Eppley,  Vernon  L.  Spitler,  Meivin  R. 

Ferguson,  Jack  W.         Suinberry,  Robert  M 
Fiirgeson,  Charles  T.     Symcox.  Jerry  J, 
Givens,  Arthur  A  .  Jr.   Tait,  Donald  A. 
Hardy.  David  J  .  Jr.       Thrift,  Raymond  H., 
Harn,  Patrick  J  Jr. 

Harper,  Michael  R         Tilton.  William  M. 
Haywood,  Everett  L       Tippiii.  Scott  M. 
Hervey.  Robert  F.  Turner.  Robert  D.  S. 

Jaeger,  John  P.  Vinci,  Vincent  D. 

Johnson,  Alvin  B.,  Jr     Watson.  Walter  E    ITT 
Keiser,  Maurice  R.         Watt.  Murray  B 
Major,  Ernest  H.  Watzek.  Alljert  L 

Marsh,  Caryl  G  White,  Charles  A  .  Jr. 

McClure.  Walter  R.         Wi.scman,  Donald  E 
McFarland.  Jon  W  Wylie,  Robert  M. 

Mclntire.  Paul  J  Yaugo.  Edward  O. 

Tlie  following-named  cadet,  graduating 
class  of  1961,  US.  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  thr  United 
.States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lifuienant, 
under  the  provisions  of  tile  10,  United  States 
C'Kte.  spctions  3284  and  43.',:^; 

Mv'^rchin.  Thomas  .S. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Tlie  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,   in  the  grades  Indi- 


cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10,  United  .States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  uiuicr  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determir.fc!  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Atr 
Force : 

To  b"  (iipiains.   USAF    [midieal) 

K-iuieth  H   Cooiier.  AO5701252. 
Albeit  R.  Cnstian,  AO3075344. 
Robert  T  Herrington,  AO3013440. 
John  R    Hoch,  AO304r.952. 
Donald  N   Mantle,  AO3078324 
Andrew  A   Nielsen.  AO3079638. 
Jame-s  H   Oliver,  Jr.,  AO3079053. 
Lewis  H   Rirhmond,  AO3075123 
Charles  H   Sawyer,  AO3074993 
Charles  R  Secrest.  AO3090891. 

To  be  captain,  VSAF  {dentah 
Earle  S.  Slaughenhoupt.  Jr  .  04045700. 

To   be  captain.   USAF    [nurse\ 
MIda  M.  Page.  AN2242744 
To    be   first    lieutcnaut.    USAF    {dental) 
Donald  W  Turner. 

To    be   first    lirut'-nants.    USAF    (nurse) 
Phyllis  J.  Bolierman,  AN2214469 
Delia  J  Daniels.  AN224324ii. 
Alui  B   Moore,  AN3075839 
Dorothy  D  Pavlakovic.  AN3088479. 
Charlotte  Roberts,  AN3077288 
Delia  A   Shea.  AN3046021 
Josephine  M   Trippe,  AN2242848. 
Claire  Walsh,  AN3091695. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  USAF  [uurse) 
Norma  D.  Halley,  AN3091809 

Tlie  following  di.'tinguished  graduates  fur 
appointment  m  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in 
the  grade  ii.fUc.ited,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  dates  oi  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  oi  ti:e  Air  Forct-: 

To  be  second  Urutmani.:, 

Distinguished  Officer  Training  School 
Graduates 

Ben  U   .Jenkins.  A03116554. 
William  E   Owen.  Jr.,  A031 16573. 
William  H  Sowers,  AO3116590. 
William  S  TuthiU.  A03116594. 

Dr-tingtiished    Officer    Candidate    Graduates 
James  E  Deal.  A031 15497. 
Aubrey  L   Hall.  AO3110170 

Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  Graduates 

Liinny  R  Andres.  A031 17515. 
Josejih  A   Breen.  A031 17430. 
Johii  M  Carroll.  Jr  ,  A031 17,528 
Philip  L   Huntwork.  A031 17564 
Creston  C  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  A031 17279. 
Richard  K   Koehnke,  A031 17491. 
Donald  B  McGhee.  A031 17576. 
Richard  L  Millikan,  A031 17582. 
Crnlg  F  M'lrgan.  A03117583. 
Robert  W  Mo.ser.  A031 17585. 
Charles  A   Newton.  A031 17589. 
Walter  S  Radeker  III,  A031 17407. 
Dieter  W   Sat/.  A031 17611 
Richard  J.  Szucs.  A031 17624. 
Gerald  A  Taylor.  Jr..  A031 17504. 
Davi'l  A   Terry,  A03 117338 
Jack  M   Thurman.  A03117418. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary graduate,  the  following  dLstlngulshed 
military  student  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  inider  seciion  8284  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  with  date  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force ; 

Don.ild  W.  Doerge.  A03 109391. 

The  following  jJersons  for  appointment  in 
tlie  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indicat- 
ed, \mder  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title   10.  United  States  Code,   with  dates   of 
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rank  to  be  determined   b\    the  Secretary   of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Ackerlund,  Walter  E.,  AO3085517. 
Adam,  Wallace  B.,  AO3087249 
Ahart,  Edward  L  .  AO3096391 
Abeam.  Joseph  A..  AO3093687. 
Ahearne,  John  P.,  AO3073701. 
Akers,  Brian  L.,  AO3093797 
Alexander,  George,  AO3094218. 
Allman,  Robert  L  .  AO309492y 
Alman.  Frederick  R  .  A03U85945 
Anderson.  Joseph  C     AO3094417. 
Anderson,  La  von  N     AO3087406 
Armbruster,  John  A     AO3093227. 
Armstrong.  Arthur  J     AO3093669. 
Atteberry,  David  L  ,  AO3098829. 
Augspurger,  Earl  F  .  Jr  .  AO3073519. 
A\ery,  Allan  F..  AO:j099348 
Barham.  Billy  G  ,  AO3094833 
Barland,  Edwin  S  .  AO309712fi 
B:irlow,  William  K  ,  AO308601:.' 
Barnett.  Larrv  L  .  AO3094854 
Basso.  Ronald  J  .  AO3093398 
Bartlett,  Don.ild  A     AO3U86040 
Beamer,  James  M     A03()86238 
Beauchiimp,  Chaile.--  K  .  AO3086087. 
Beerman,  Raymond  O  .  AO3093140. 
Bell.  David  F  ,  AO3073:U8 
Benson,  Robert  P     AO30if?576. 
Berg,  Robert  M  .  AO3086804 
Bergholz  Richard  J    AO3095122 
Bergstad.  Joe  G     AO.JO'.t8:!29 
BernstriJin   Charles  H     III.  A03a95217. 
Berklev  Ch..rles  K     AC>  ,u8670'i 
Bernd."  Ronald  E  .  AO3082011 
Be.schta,  Jack  W  .  AO3083727. 
Bessette.  John  F    AO:',i)«.''761 
Biery,  Alvin  E  .  AO3093'^.^ir» 
Boehni    Stanley  P  .  AO30f'6394 
Bonham,  Arthur  E    AO3087072 
Boudreau,  Jean  A  ,  A03(i85762 
Boudreaux,  CUfToid  P    J.-     AO3095077. 
Bourne.  William  R     Jr     AO3094182, 
Bo\den,  James  E    AO3L'i<4701. 
B./yi!ton,  Gerald  D.  AO3093801. 
Bradtield.  Edward  N    Jr  .  AO3086013. 
Bram:in,  Ellis  J  .  AO:Utft4335 
BranifT.  Ronald  W     AO3086703. 
Brick.son,  MilUni  F  .  AO308G909. 
Bridges,  Edward  S     II    AO:<0?3313. 
Briesch.  Earl  W  .  AO30!'  iOJf. 
Brooks.  Kent    AO308722  •! 
Brown,  Charles  V  .  A03u8714o 
B:o\vii,  Donald  E    AO308.^)084 
Br-.utldi,  Ulys.ses  J  .  AO3095120 
Bruetsch,  'Walter  E    AOU)8,S7C4 
Buchanan,  John  W  .  AO3094386 
Buckenmaier.  Chester  C    Jr    AO3086712. 
Bunch.  Frederick  D     AO3094337. 
Burchard   Donald  C  ,  AO3087415. 
Burke.  James  P    AO30H7158 
Burnett,  Troy  D  .  AO307ir,36 
Burn.'-  Kenneth  S  .  A03u73,'->6'). 
Burns,  Vincent  B  ,  AO:^UH476'i 
Bush.  Roger  G    AO30;t4744 
Campbell.  James  P    AO-io8ii''92 
Carnevale,  Arthur  Jr    AO;i086245. 
Carver.  Robert  M  .  AO'.'i'.i'tluS. 
Cassity.  James  S  .  Jr  .  AO.i087416. 
Castetter,  Robert  L    A03ci9C178 
Caulfield.  John  J    Jr     AO3087182. 
Chamberlm.  Robert  W  ,  AO3072721. 
Ch.,mbers,  James  E  .  AG  J  i,-:>6044 
Cliurch.  James  W   B  ,  Jr  .  AO3086579. 
Clancy,  John  T  .  AO309443,^. 
Cl.irke,  Walter  F  ,  AO3084f581 
Colton,  George  M    AO30'.>48b7. 
Coody,  Majion  C    AO3084813 
Cooper,  James  H  ,  AO3067730 
Cornwell,  Jeflord  R  .  AO30948a7. 
Cotten,  Le<jnard  W  .  AO3072676. 
Cowan,  Jimmy  D  .  AO:1097134 
Cramer.  James  L  ,  .\O30732.i8. 
Crews,  Charles  P  .  AO3094822 
Cronican,  John  G  .  Jr.,  AO3087185. 
Cronqulst,  Richard  G    AO3087379. 
Cross.  Robert  A..  AO3083983 
Curren.  John  J.,  A(53087186 
Dabasinskas,  John  R  ,  AO3094f>68. 


Daleo.  James  M.,  AO3086769. 
Dauber   Carl  W..  AO3095193. 
Davenport,  Ernest  J.,  AO3086412. 
Dawley,  EK^nald  L.,  AO3095302. 
DeGreve.  Stanley  C  ,  AO3094768. 
Dejong.  John  E  .  AO3097712. 
Dempster.  Kennett  D..  AO3086192. 
Dessert ,  Robert  A..  AO3094042. 
Dianich,  David  P..  AO3094184 
Dickinson,  Dean  C,  AO3085607. 
Dierker.  Joseph  B..  AO3094083. 
Dipilla  Reginangelo  A..  AO3094084. 
Disalvo  Richards.,  AO3087188. 
DKson.  Glenn  R..  AO3087310. 
Doherty  Edward  P.,  AO2205109. 
Dorsey,  William  H  .  AO3087425, 
I>)w,  Donald  W  .  Jr..  AO3093806. 
Duick,  William.  AO3086639. 
Dunlaj),  Fredric  C.  AO3087381. 
Dziacko,  Stanley,  Jr..  AO3093580. 
Earl.  John  A  ,  AO3086967. 
Eastep.  Franklin  E.,  AO3093147. 
Eckert.  Theodore  J.,  AO3086685. 
Eggen,  Charles  P.,  AO3086807. 
Eliernberger,  Lumir  J.,  Jr.,  AO308725S. 
Ellis.  Christopher  F  ,  AO3096891. 
Ellis,  Kenneth  N,.  Jr.,  AO3086018. 
Ellis,  William  H.,  Jr..  AO3094521. 
Erhart,  Ronald  G.,  AO3094851. 
Enckson,  Bertil  R..  AO3093671. 
Evans,  Jav  J.,  AO3067933. 
Fahnestock,  Dale  L  ,  AO3085462, 
Fel'v.  Darrell  W  ,  AO3094746. 
Filtz.  Regis  P..  AO3085437. 
Fmnegan,  Patrick  M,,  AO3072992. 
Fitzsiinons.  R   Michael,  AO3093985. 
Flickmger,  Harry  H.,  AO3086339. 
Fogle  James  M  ,  AO3094316. 
Folev.  William  L.,  AO3086820. 

Ford   Brian  J  .  AO3087189. 

Fon,ythe.  Conrad  O  ,  AO3093836. 

Fournler.  Pierre  D  ,  AO3086776. 

Frantz,  John  J..  AO3093672. 

FrcdrUk.<;on,  Gerald  O.,  AO3067t03. 

Freeman   Thomas  W..  AO3085581. 

Freer  Jerrv  H..  AO3084749 

FruMi,  Rov  A   J.,  AO3084877. 

Fvufk.  MiUordD.  v..  AO3101499. 

Gaddie,  William  R.,  AO3085880. 

Oalias   Donald  T..  AO3085772. 

Gallinger.  Robert  J  ,  AO3093093. 

Gallowav.  Jamejs  A  ,  AO3085859. 

Gantter,' Wallace  P.,  AO3087190. 

Gardner.  Norman  E.,  AO3094978. 

Garver,  Charles  W.,  Jr  .  AO3073992. 

Gee.  William  L  ,  AO3086250. 

Geesey.  lUtger  A.,  AO3087112. 

Geisel.  Martin  A  ,  AO3085509. 

Generale.  Mark  A..  AO3093167. 

Gibson,  I  croy  A.,  AO3087360. 

Giles,  Thomas  E..  AO3094913. 

Gilfillin.  Eugene  A  ,  II,  AO3085860, 

Gill.  Ben  T.,  Jr.,  AO3084451. 

caiman.  Wallace  M.,  AO3086160. 

Giuliani,  Benjamin  W.,  AO3085624. 

Godsey,  Neil  W.,  AO3082622. 

Goefz.  Michael  B.,  AO3095150. 

O  .mpert,  Leon  T..  AO3094880. 

Gordon.  Glynneth  M.,  AO3087232. 

Gray.  Alvin  L..  Jr..  AO3096591. 

Green.  Rcmald  R..  AO3086808. 

Greene,  Rockwell  N..  AO3093483. 

Greene.  Samuel  J..  AO3087192. 

Griffith,  James  R..  AO3094217. 

Hackert,  Nels  A.,  AO3085984 

Ihiger,  John  A,,  AO3093033 

Halac.  Harry  E  ,  AO3093095 

H;ildeman.  Bruce,  AO3086252 

Il.imer,  Howard  A,.  AO3095031. 

Hamilton.  William  C.  AO3072556 

Hancnck.  Charles  C  .  Jr  .  AO3093743. 

H  irm.on.  James  B..  AO3085328. 

Harriman,  Albert  R  .  Jr.,  AO3085809. 

Harris.  Roy  V..  Jr..  AO3093772. 

Hartung.  Ludwig  F.,  Jr.,  AO3086707. 

Haselbauer,  Francis  G.,  AO3094085. 

Hatch.  Bruce  R  .  AO3095510. 

Hatch.  Gordon  L  ,  AO3094320. 

Hnver.  Ro'oert  W  .  AO3094462 

Hayden,  Warren  R..  AO3087315. 

H.ayes.  Oscar  E,,  AO3056O82 


Hedden,  Wesley  D..  AO3093484. 

Henry,  Charles  J.,  AO3085526, 

Herbert,  David  B.,  AO3093773, 

Hermann,  Gordon  L..  AO3093403. 

Hershey  Terry  L.,  AO3084545. 

Hetrick.  Raymond  H.,  AO3095266. 

Hewitt.  Conrad  W.,  AO3093584. 

Hight.  Gerald  A  .  AO3094353. 

Hille-sland,  Kent  L  ,  AO3094501. 

Hjelm  LawrenceN  .  AO3083565. 

Hoder.  Joseph  J  .  AO3093275. 

Hogue,  Baxter  E  .  AO3087442. 

HolUs,  Lewis  D.,  AO3094280. 

Holmes,  William  C,  AO3086553. 

Horner.  Cha.rles  A.,  AO3085894. 

Huebner  Def ejervar,  Charles  A.,  AO3094427. 

Hugelman.  Rodney  D  ,  AO3069248. 

Hughes.  Thomas  F.,  AO3086855. 

Huguley,  Ted  E..  AO3094508. 

Hymas,  Carl  E..  AO3096032. 

Irwm,  Joseph  R.,  AO3094062. 

Jackson,  Lee  S,.  AO3093898. 

James.  John  R.,  AO3085198. 

Jamison,  Tlieodore  T.,  AO3094517. 

Jansen,  Theodore  A.,  AO3086404. 

Janssens  Leo  G  ,  AO3094989. 

Jarvie,  James  G..  Jr.,  AO3072159. 

Johnson.  Ro'oert  J.,  AO3093775. 

Jolly.  Bobby  G  .  AO3101252. 

Kaiser.  Richard  J.,  AO3086782, 

Kane,  Jackie  J.,  AO3094175. 

Kanillopoolos,  John  J..  AO3093816. 

Katsikas.  Constantinos  J.,  AO3073254. 

Kern,  Kenneth  J.,  AO3085644. 

Ketter,  Donald  J..  AO3094343. 

KUroy.  John  D.,  AO3094279. 

King.  Martin  B..  AO3085839. 

Kirsimagi,  Tonu  J.,  AO3093278. 

Klar.  Charles  H  .  III.  AO3084891. 

Klmgbeil.  Ronald  L.,  AO3094932. 

Kowalczyk.  Robert  A  .  AO3096196. 

Kucera.  Howard  L.,  AO3086367. 

Kunkle.  Alexander  J  ,  AO3082950. 

Lanahan   R/)bert  J  .  AO3087197. 

Langie.  John  D  .  AO3095060 

Langlinais,  Gedeon  B  .  AO3094239. 

Laws    Louis  W  .  AO3087092 

Ledden.  John  M  .  AO3095121. 

Lee  R'jbert  S  .  AO3095278 

Lesare.  Vincent  P..  AO3086320 

Lehnhofi.  Edward  W  ,  Jr  .  AO3095051. 

Leighton   John  H  .  Jr    .^03085780. 

LePage.  Frederick  R  .  AO3087080. 

Light,  James  E..  AO3094305. 

Liles.  Charles  O..  AO3094836. 
Lindsay,  Nathan  J  .  AO3094504. 

Love   William  A  ,  AO3085899. 

Lowrv,  Clifton  L..  AO3095210. 

Ludwig.  Karl  T  .  AO3085528. 

Lvons.  Bernard  G.,  AO3094181, 

Mack,  William  F  .  AO3093281. 

Mahaffey   Kenneth  E  .  AO30fl3198. 

Malone.  Burnie  H.,  III.  AO3095136. 

Manz.  Joe  E  ,  Jr,,  AO3093327. 

Martin,  Norman  C.  AO3094381. 

Maston.  Eugene  W..  AO3094770. 

Matheis.  Vernon  H..  AO3093415. 

Mathison.  Richard  A  .  AO3085691. 

Mathys.  Ronald  E..  AO3085406. 

Maxwell.  Robert  S  .  AO3102151. 

Mav,  Robert  S  .  AO3086559. 

McBride.  Jo::  R  .  AO3094793 

McCall,  Philip  J  .  AO3086321 

McDaniel.  Dentis  S.,  AO3095294 

McDevitt,  Neil  T.,  AO3067480 

McHenry,  Dale  E  ,  AO3093442 

McKmlev,  Robert  D,.  AO3087353. 

McKnlght.  George  P.,  AO3092981. 

McLaughlin   Richard  E  .  AO3086734. 

McMull.'.n.  Charles  D..  AO3092982. 

Mecca.  Mauro  L  ,  AO3094010. 

Medeiros.  Manuel  F,,  Jr,,  AO3085531. 

Menuez,  Jan  L  ,  AO3093237, 

Merrill.  Landell  H  .  AO3093751. 

Middlemist.  Louis  S..  Jr  .  AO3093471. 

Miller,  John  C  .  AO3095022. 

Miller,  Robert  A..  AO3094779. 

Miller,  Shirley  A..  AL3060826. 

Miller.  William  J.,  Jr.,  AO3085784. 

Mmkin,  Alan  R  .  AO3085818. 

Momberger  Richard  A  .  AO3072765. 
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Moore,  Gery  E.,  AO3086632. 
Moore,  James  O..  AO3092978. 
Moore,  Tom  C,  AO3072523. 
Moore,  William  J..  AO3086532. 
Morerran,  OtlB  S..  in,  AO3094422. 
Morenoff,  Edward.  AO3067293. 
Morgan.  William  R..  AO3095146. 
Mugler,  David  J.,  AO3094853. 
MuLrooney,  William  L.,  AO3087087. 
MuIIcl',  Richard  P..  AO3094754. 
Murphy.  Crawford  O.,  Jr.,  AO3094559. 
Murray.  Guy  E.,  Jr.,  AO3086261 . 
Nawrocki,  Edmund  A.,  AO3085786. 
Nelson,  Elmer  E..  AO3093681. 
Nettiexcot,  Hubert  S.,  AO3094855. 
Nevln,  John  M..  AO3072728. 
Nicholson.  Robert  S.,  AO3086280. 
Nledens,  Alverta  D.,  AL3060929. 
Niven,  William  A.,  AO3093752. 
Nordhauser,  Fred,  AO3082526. 
O'Brien,  John  W.,  Jr..  AO3094248. 
Ojakangas,  Dennia  R..  AO3074052. 
Olivet,  David  J..  AO3086069. 
Olsen.  Alan  K..  AO3073148. 
Olson  David  A..  AO3093637. 
Parker,  Billy  R..  AO3094626. 
Paulk,  Linton  A..  AO3083534. 
Peacock,  James  M..  AO3073866. 
Pepe,  Paul  A.,  AO3095268. 
Perry,  Glenwood  H.,  AO3085842. 
Petersen,  Ernest  V.,  AO3087345. 
Peterson.  Frederick  H..  Jr.,  AO3093074. 
Phelps,  James  E.,  Jr.,  AO3086571. 
Phillips.  Frank  T..  AO3093568. 
Pickens,  William,  m  AO3086071, 
Pierce,  James  O..  II.  AO3086098. 
Pikell,  Paul  W.,  AO3093702. 
Poor,  Russell  A..  AO3083321. 
Pope.  James  N.,  Jr.,  AO3094395. 
Porco,  John  V..  Jr..  AO3086857. 
Porter,  Jlmmie  R..  AO3092997. 
Porter,  John  B.,  AO308C793. 
Prater,  Ronald  P..  AO3055494. 
Pray,  Wayne  S..  AO3093640. 
Price,  George,  AO3094398. 
Prostko,  Vincent  A.,  AO3085445. 
Purins,  Guntls,  AO3094789. 
Quayle,  Ronald  J..  AO3093905. 
Qulnby,  Charles  P.,  AO3087001. 
Rachofsky.  David  J.,  AO3085535. 
Rasmussen.  James  L.,  AO3093517. 
Reardon,  James  P.,  AO309390e. 
Reckler.  Arthur.  AO3095242. 
Reed,  William  C,  AO3085379. 
Reoh.  George  C.  AO3093001. 
Repole,  Joseph,  Jr.,  AO3093536. 
Reynolds,  Louis  H.,  n,  AO3083952. 
Rhodes,  Guy  W..  AO3086742. 
Riddle.  Richard  D.,  AO3093418. 
Rlsan.  Thomas  J.,  AO3086915. 
Rist,  John  D..  AO3094131 . 
Roach,  James  H.,  AO3086333. 
Robertson,  Arthur  D.,  AO3094171. 
Robertson,  Robert  A.,  AO3085745. 
Roblson,  Russell  D.,  AO3083872. 
Rogers,  James  C,  AO3086672. 
Roselund,  Gordon  E.,  AO3087299. 
Rosenfeld.  Stuart  A.,  AO3094936. 
Rosetti,  William  J..  AO3094644. 
Rostkowskl,  Alexander  E.,  AO3085795. 
Roy,  Robert  J.,  AO3088636. 
Rutten,  Thomas  W..  AO3085678. 
Rutter.  Joseph  G.,  AO3094086. 
Sabo.  Ronald  P.,  AOS086795. 
Sackschewsky,  Virgil  E..  AO3093474. 
Sanders.  Delbert  A..  AO3094923. 
Schaef er,  Robert  P.,  AO3094987. 
Schneider.  Jerry  R..  AO3093420. 
Schumacher.  Prederlck  W.,  AO309S33(J. 
Schuyler,  Peter  R..  AO3074627. 
Schwartz,  Larry  I.,  AO3094948. 
Selzer,  Larry  A.,  AO3094329. 
Semrad,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  AO3086434. 
Shaper.  James  R  ,  AO3094578. 
Shaplelgh,  William  M.,  AO3093112. 
Sheldon.  James  H.,  AO3093909. 
Shelley.  Zack  H.,  Jr..  AO3094414. 
Shepler.  Ronald  K..  AO3072986. 
Sherouse.  Lewis  E.,  AO3085345. 
Sherwood,  Marcla  W  ,  AL306088e. 
Shlndler.  George  R  ,  AO3094476. 
Sickeler,  Richard  O  ,  AO3086746. 
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Sims,  William  R. 
Sitterly,  Lewis  F. 
Skucas,  Donatas, 
Smith.  Conrad  K. 


AO3093342. 
,  AO3093058. 
AO3072626. 
,  AO3094>49. 


Smith,  Eric  E.,  AO3093952 
Smith.  KeiUi  W.,  AO3095142. 
Smith.  Larry  E.,  AO3093911. 
Smith,  Richard  E..  AO3085488 
Smith,  Theodore  W..  AO3087161. 
Smith,  \V;ilter  E.,  AO30B5447. 
Snaring,  Thor  M.,  .^03073583. 
Starncs,  Arthur  J.,  AO3085283. 
Sterrctt,  Ronald  E.,  AO3086696. 
Stevens,  Doaald  T.,  AO3086640. 
Stone,  John  T..  Jr.,  AO3093791. 
Stroud,  Donald  E..  AO3094733. 
Stutzman.  Roger  D.,  AO3085009. 
Sullivan,  David  J..  AO3094349 
Suranyi,  Edward  E..  AO3095220. 
Suter.  Richard  M..  AO3094794. 
Termeer.  John  J..  AO3094585. 
Tharp,  Roland  L..  Jr.,  AO3094233. 
Thomas.  W:iUam  B..  AO3086267. 
Thomason,  Henry  A  ,  Jr.,  AO3094203. 
Thompson,  David  E..  AO3083625. 
Thompson,  Paul  Y.,  AO3094051. 
Toner.  William  L..  AO3094467. 
Trace.  Thomas  L.,  AO3093713. 
Tuttle,  Thomas  O,,  AO3093115. 
Tyler,  Wayne  L..  AO3094224. 
Ubelhor.  Robert  J.,  AO3093422. 
VanKuren.  James  T..  AO3072233. 
Veach.  James  P..  AO3093618. 
Violett,  Ruiaell  L.,  AO3086152. 
Voss,  John  H.,  AO3093013. 
Wade,  James  E.,  AO3094165. 
Wagener,  Dennis  G.,  AO3093397. 
Wainwright,  Ronald  G..  AO3093V93. 
Wakeman,  James  P..  AO3073396. 
Walton,  Morris  D.,  AO3093014. 
Warble.  Keith  V.,  AO3068381. 
Watts,  James  D.,  AO3097985. 
Wavell,  John  C.  AO3095232. 
Weber,  Robert  H..  AO3093423. 
Werle.  Benjamin  O..  AO3086362. 
West,  John  E.,  AO3093686. 
White,  Jerry  D.,  AO3094690. 
Wickman,  John  P.,  AO3094706. 
Wigton,  Richard  S..  AO3093794. 
Wlllett,  James  G.,  AO3094558. 
Wittenberg.  WilUam  A.,  AO3094830. 
Womack,  Bond  M.,  Jr  .  AO3094350. 
Work,  James  B.,  AO3083877. 
Wray.  Robert  P.,  AO3086700. 
Wynne,  John  W.,  Jr.,  AO3073846. 
Yager,  Walter  S.,  AO3095184. 
York.  Guy  P.,  AO3093795. 
Yorks,  Robert  A.,  AO3086757. 
Young,  Bruce  E.,  AO3094708. 
Young,  Francis  J.,  Jr..  AO3085432. 
Zahniser,  I'rank  R  ,  AO3095281. 
Zeldler,  Jerry  L.,  AO3093380. 
Zimmerlee,  Joseph  R.,  AO3086126. 
Zustovtch,  Alfred  B.,  AO3085800. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  July?,  1961: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Gerald  Johnsoli,  of  California,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee  to 
the  Atomic  Ei.ergy  Commission. 


SENATE 

Monday.  .Ji  j.v  10,  lIMil 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  our  Father,  as  servants  of  the 
national  welfare,  before,  in  the  hearing 


of  all  the  world,  we  talk  of  the  Nation's 
good,  we  would  lift  our  needy  hearts  to 
the  Nation's  God.  Thou  hast  ordained 
that  in  the  leadership  of  public  affairs 
the  care  of  the  many  must  rest  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  few.  Enable,  we 
pray  Thee,  those  thus  lifted  to  posts  of 
srtal  power  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
fairness  and  charity  that  differing  opin- 
ions may  not  bitterly  divide,  nor  prac- 
tices dishonor,  nor  conflicts  make  us  un- 
kind. 

Be  patient  with  our  impatience.  In 
times  of  tension  make  us  more  forbear- 
ing and  considerate  one  with  another. 
remembering  that  even  in  the  glare  of 
p  iblic  t;aze  each  fijrhts  a  hard  battle  and 
walks  a  loircly  way. 

Enrich  us  with  a  passionate  care  for 
others'  needs  without  which  all  we  say. 
even  thouph  we  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  angels,  is  as  but  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 

Help  us  in  all  our  ways  to  be  masters 
of  ourselves  that  we  may  be  the  servants 
of  all.  Thus  may  we  faithfully  serve  our 
baffled  day  as  we  do  justly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  Thee,  our  God. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, July  7,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate   by   Mr.  Ratchford,   one   of   his 

secretaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  messape  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  kHH.  7444  • 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
N.fTCHER,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Andersen  of 
of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Taber  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.-^c  at  the  conference. 


CALI    OF  THE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
tlie  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be  dis- 
pcn.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
in-j;  houi-.  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
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business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  .statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTI\E  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agiecd  lo;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  lo  the  consideration  of 
executive  business 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  mc.-^sages  from  the 
Pi-esident  of  the  tnited  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  apjjropnaie  committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.' 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COM\HTTEES 

The  following  favoiable  reix>rts  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  C.mnnnee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia . 

Warren  D  Quens.edt.  of  Vugima  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  fn.in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Bernard  J  Brown  of  Pennsyl'.ani."..  to  be 
U  S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania;  and 

Forrest  P.  Walker  (''.  Virgini:.  to  t>e  U  S 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  furthiM'  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  calendar 
will  be  .stated. 


POSTIvlASTERS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  slate 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
con.sidered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  co.i-sent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDEN7  pro  t^-mpore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Presideiil  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
runs  in  my  mind  ihal  lliis  is  probably 
the  first  report  of  new  postmaster  nomi- 
nations that  has  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
during  the  present  session.  I  should  like 
to  inquire  of  tlie  majority  leader 
whether  my  recollection  in  that  re.spect 
is  coiTect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely certain.  It  seems  to  me  that  other 
postmaster  nominaUons  have  previously 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  at   this 


session,  but  I  would  not  wish  to  be  held 
to  that  statement.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  some  were  previously  con- 
sidered, but  were  carryovers  fronri  the 
Eisenhower  administration's  recommen- 
dations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

I  do  congratulate  the  CommitU'e  on 
Post  OfiXf  and  Civil  Seivicc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
mo\e  thai  the  Senate  resume  the  ccnsid- 
eraiion  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  cf  leg- 
islaiive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  Pie.sidenl  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Reports  of  Secretaries  of  Defense  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force 
A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report,  to- 
getlier  witli  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Secret4»ry 
of  the  Air  Force,  for  the  period  July  :. .  1959. 
to  June  :^o.  i960  (with  accompanying  re- 
port'^ i  '11  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

Rip<.Ri  UN  Review  or  Milit.ary  Assistance 
Program  for  the  Philippines 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  the  review  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  for  the  Philippines, 
as  administered  by  the  Joint  US  Military 
Advisory  Group  to  the  Philippines  (with  an 
accompanying  report! :  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Planned  Procuremint 
and  ct)ncl'krent  disposal  of  compressed 
Gas  Cylinders.  Corps  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment OF  the  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  planned  pro- 
curement ai5d  concurrent  disposal  of  com- 
pressed gas  cylinders.  Corps  of  Engineers,  De- 
pnrtment  of  the  Army,  dated  June  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report  i ;  to  the 
Committee   on  Government   Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Managf.ment  Within 
Dfpartmf-.-t  of  thf  Air  Force  r.F  Rfplace- 
mf.nt  Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tlie  United  States,  transmitting.  pursu;\nt  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  management 
within  tlie  Department  of  the  Air  Force  of 
replacement  equipment,  dated  June  1961 
(With  an  accompanying  report  i :  tc>  tl;e 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Audit  Report  on  Boston  National  Histcirk 
Sites  Commission 
.^  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Boston  National 
Histriric  Sites  Commis.sion.  April  1961  fWitli 
an  accompanying  report  i  ;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

Audit  Rfport  on  Natio.val  Cvpital  Housing 

AtTTHORITY 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ui 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority,  fiscal  years  1959  and 
1960  (With  an  accompanying  report  i ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operation';. 


Donation  of  Certain  Federally  OwifXD  Land 
to  Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe,  New  Mexico 
K  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
ix«ed  legislation  to  donate  to  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  Reservation, 
N.  Mex  ,  approximately  391.43  acres  of 
federally  owned  land  iwith  an  accompany- 
ing: paper  I  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interirir 
ai.d  li.-^u'.ar  Affairs. 

Edward  J  Maurus 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  tlie  relief  of  Edward  J.  Maurus  iwuii  an 
accompanying  i)apert:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RfpC>PT  on  GF..NERAL  REVISION  OF  US  COPY- 
RIGHT Law 
.\  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Register  of  Copyrights  on  the  general 
revision  of  the  U.S.  copyright  law.  dated 
July  1961  (With  an  accompanying  report  . 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of  Cer- 
tain Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  w 
law.  copies  of  t)rders  entered  granting  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States  of  certain 
defector  aliens  iwith  accompanying  papers). 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Voluntary  Election  by  Employees  of  An- 
nual Premium  Compens.ation 
Pl  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  voluntary  election  by  em- 
ployees of  annual  premium  compensation 
instead  of  the  saved  pay  rate  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Dftails  of  Cooperation   Relating  to  Trans- 
fer  OF  Materials  for   Research   and   De- 

\  ELOPMENT    .^CTIV^•IES 

.^  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  classified 
dx-ument  concerning  certain  details  of  co- 
o}>eration  with  respyect  to  the  transfer  of 
materials  for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities (With  an  accompanying  document); 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  .Momlc  Energy 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  presented  and  referred 
as  indicated : 


RESOLUTION  OF  GUAM 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lsland  of  Guam  on  the  edge  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  came  under  the  American 
flag  as  a  result  of  the  hostilities  with 
Spain  in  1898.  In  the  81st  Congress,  the 
Commiliec  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs wrote  a  bill  for  an  Organic  Act  for 
Guam  by  which  this  western-most  part 
of  the  United  States  became  self-govern- 
ing in  substantial  measure,  with  a  popu- 
larly elected  legislature  possessing  ti-ue 
legislative  powers  and  control  over  its 
Guamanian  finances.  This  measure  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Truman. 

Early  this  year.  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed a  native  Guamanian.  Richard  F. 
Taitano.  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories. Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
in  May  1961  he  named  another  native  of 
the  island,  Manuel  Guerrero,  as  the  Grov- 
ernment   Secretary  of  Guam,   an  office 
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embracing  the  functions  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  secretary  of  state  in  many 
of  our  State  governments. 

The  popularly  elected  Legislature  of 
Guam  recently  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Guerrero  on  his  appoint- 
ment by  President  Kennedy,  and  express- 
ing the  best  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Guam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Guam  Legislature  and  accompany- 
ing letter  of  transmittal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Sixth  Guam  Legislature, 

Thuritoey  ot  Guam, 
Agana,  Guam,  July  3,  1961. 
Hon.  Clinton  B.  Anbkeson, 
Chairmmn,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkar  M>.  Anbkrson:  I  take  great  pleasure 
In  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  Resolu- 
tion 147,  duly  and  regularly  adopted  by  the 
Guam  Legislature  on  June  14,  1961. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  B.  Won  Pat,  Speaker. 


Resolution  147 

Resolution  relative  to  extending  the  offlclal 
congratiilatlons   and   best    wishes    of   the 
Sixth  Guam  Legislature  to  the  Honorable 
Manuel  F.  Leon  Guerrero  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  Guam 
Whereas   in   May    1961,   Manuel    F.   Leon 
Guerrero  was  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the   United  States  to   be   the  Secretary   of 
Guam,  and  was  on  ICay  20,  1961.  sworn  into 
office,  the  first  person  of  Guamanlan  ancestry 
to  hold  this  high  executive  position  within 
the  government  of  Guam;  and 

Whereas  the  new  Secretary  has  a  long  and 
and  proud  history  of  public  service  to  the 
people  of  Guam,  going  back  almost  30  years, 
having  during  that  time  served  in  many  high 
positions  within  the  various  departments  of 
the  government  of  Guam,  which  makes  his 
appointment  as  the  second  highest  executive 
of  our  government  an  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  these  many  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice; and 

Whereas  Manual  F.  Leon  Guerrero  has 
also  pvlayed  an  Important  role  in  the  history 
of  the  Guam  Leglslat\ire,  having  been  the 
first  chairman  of  the  committee  on  rules  of 
the  first  leglslatin-e  operating  under  the 
organic  act,  and  having  in  that  poeltlon 
been  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  basic 
legislation  still  governing  our  territory;  and 
Whereas  Mr.  Leon  Guerrero  has  earned  the 
firm  friendship  and  deep  admiration  not  only 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature  but  as  well 
that  of  their  constituents,  which  makes  it 
appropriate  that  the  legislature  officially 
extend  its  congratulations  to  him  upon  his 
appointment;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Sixth  Guam  Legislature 
does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam 
extend  to  the  Honorable  Manuel  F.  Leon 
Guerrero,  Secretary  of  Guam,  its  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  on  his  appointment  to 
this  high  office;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  do  also  serve 
a&  an  expression  of  appreciation  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
John  F.  Kennedy,  for  the  honor  he  has  ex- 
tended to  the  people  of  Guam  by  his  ap- 
pointment of  Manual  F.  Leon  Guerrero  as 
the  first  Secretary  of  Guam  of  Guamanlan 
ancestry;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honorable  John  F. 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of 


the  Department  of  Interior,  to  the  Honorable 
Clinton  B.  Anderson,  chairman.  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate, 
to  the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspinall.  chairman. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Honor- 
able Manuei  F  Leon  Guerrero.  Secretary  of 
Guam,  and  to  the  Honorable  Bill  Daniel. 
Governor  of  Guam. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  ARMORY  BOARD  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA— CHANGE  OF 
REFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  16,  1961,  the  bill  <S.  2095)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  14,  1954,  pro- 
viding for  tlie  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  to  the  .\i-mory  Board  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  was  introduced  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  That  original  legislation 
was  handled  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  move  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  who  is  also  the 
outstanding  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  :2095  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  Uie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  OP  MARION  COUNTY, 
KANS..  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  vacancy  In  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Tenth  Judicial  Circuit,  and 
many  Kansas  citizens  are  urging  that 
this  vacancy  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Delmas  C.  Hill,  who  is 
presently  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Kansas.  His  many  years  of 
experience  qualifies  him  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  appellate  division  of  our 
Federal  court. 

The  Marion  County  Bar  A.ssociation 
of  Marion,  Kans.,  adopted  a  resolution 
in  this  regard  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Rtsolution  of  M.^hion  County  Bar  Associ- 
ation, Mario.v,  Ka.n-s.,  June  23,   1961 

Whereas  Delmas  C.  Hill  has  rendered  out- 
standing services  as  US.  district  Judge  for 
the  district  of  Kansas  for  12  years;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  his  outstand- 
ing Judicial  ability  should  be  recognized  by 
appointment  to  the  appellate  division  of  our 
Federal  court;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Marlon  County  Bar  As- 
sociation, Marion,  Kans.,  unanimously  en- 
dorses Delmas  C.  Hill  for  appointment  to  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Tenth  Judicial 
Circuit;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  forward  a  copy 
of    this   resolution    to    the    President   of    the 
United  States  and  the  US  Attorney  General. 
Edwin  G.  Westerhaus. 

President. 
Roger  H.  Morse,  Secretary. 


RESOLUTION  OP  NORTHWEST  KAN- 
SAS  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Northwest  Kansas  Bar 
Association  urging  the  establishment  of 
facilities  for  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Kansas  at  Salina,  Kans., 
and  the  implementation  of  provisions 
for  holding  regular  terms  and  sessions 
of  court  at  Salina. 

Presently  there  are  more  than  250,000 
citizens  in  northwest  Kansas  who  are 
not  served  by  any  U.S.  district  court 
facilities  nearer  than  Topeka.  Kans.. 
and  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  Salina,  Kans  , 
has  been  a  statutory  place  for  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  Kansas,  I  urge  that 
evei-y  consideration  be  given  this  re- 
quest. 

Now  that  Kansas  is  to  have  a  third 
Federal  judge,  it  seems  opportune  that 
provisions  should  be  made  to  hold  regu- 
lar sessions  of  the  court  in  northwest 
Kansas. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
miiice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    Adopted    roR    the    Years    1960 
AND  1961  roR  THE  Northwest  Kansas  Bah 

As.'iOCIATION 

Wliere.-is  there  are  presently  residing  In 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Kansas  more  than 
250,000  citizens  who  are  not  served  by  any 
U.S.  district  court  facility  nearer  tiian  To- 
p<"ka.  Kans  ,  and  Wichita,  Kans.;  and 

Whereas  Salina,  Kans.,  Is  now  and  for 
many  years  has  been  a  statutory  place  for 
the  US.  District  Court  for  Kansas  to  sit 
and  hold  court;  and 

Whereas  Salina  is  the  most  rapidly  growing 
city  in  the  State  of  Kansas  of  comparable 
size  or  larger  and  is  now  the  fourth  largest 
city  in  Kansas;  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  aforesaid 
fact.s,  Salina  has  remained  without  any 
court  facilities  for  the  U.S.  District 
Co\irt  to  use  at  Salina;  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  such  court  facilities 
at  Salina,  Kans.,  subjects  the  people  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
to  undue,  unfair  and  burdensome  expense 
in  the  handling  of  their  business  In  the  U^S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas; 
and 

Where<is  the  need  for  such  court  facilities 
at  .Salma.  Kans  ,  Is  continuously  growing 
mire  acute,  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
has  rt'comniended  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion for  a  third  Judge  for  the  US.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Bar  Association  of  f^'orth- 
u'f'^J  Kansa.^: 

1.  This  association  urges  each  of  the 
US.  Senators,  U.S.  Congressmen  for  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  the  judges  of  the  U.S. 
Di.'trirt  Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas 
Immediately  and  forthwith  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  cause  appropriations  to  be  made, 
plains  to  be  prepared  and  construction  to  be 
accomplished  for  the  establishment  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Di.strict  of  Kansas  at  Salina,  Kans.,  and 
the  iniplemontation  of  provisions  for  hold- 
ing regular  terms  and  sessions  of  said  court 
at  Sa'iina.  Kans. 

2  Each  member  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
Northwest  Kansas  Is  hereby  urged  to  lend 
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his  full  support  and  assistance  to  said  Sena- 
tors, Reprcsentiitives,  and  Judges  to  aocom- 
])Ubh  the  matters  set  firth  in  paragraph  1 
hereof. 

3.  Each  citizen  of  tlie  northwest  quarter 
of  Kansas  is  hereby  tirged  to  give  his  full 
f-tipport  to  said  Sena'or";,  Reprcepiitat  ives. 
and  Judges  to  accomplish  thp  matters  set 
forth  In  jiaragraph  1  ht-refif:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
.•■hall  be  forthwith  tran.'imltted  to  each  of 
said  U..S  Senators,  Representatives,  and 
judges;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  coi^ventinn  reaffirm 
the  resolution  adapted  ai  the  convcntldu 
of  this  association  at  t!ie  PiuUlp.sburg  meet- 
ing m  1960,  with  refercnrr  to  the  r-.siaLili.sh- 
ment  of  Federal  court  facilities  at  Salina, 
and  further  urges  th.e  establishment  of 
additional  Federal  court  facilities  at  Hays, 
and  that  copies  of  sale!  PhilUpsbiirg  resohi- 
tion  and  of  this  resolution  be  forthwith 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Attorney  General  of  tlie  United  State?, 
each  of  the  U.S.  Senatijrs,  US.  Coiigres.«;men 
for  the  State  rf  Kan.'^as.  and  judges  ^f  the 
US  District  Court  for  tlie  District  of  Kai.- 
sas,  with  the  tire^nt  rp^mp.st  tlint  they  u."^e 
their  utmost  efforts  t(j  ciiii.';e  apjiropriations 
to  he  made.  I'Lin.";  to  ii"  jir'^p;irpd  and  con- 
struction to  be  nccomi)l:RheU  lor  the  estab- 
lishment of  facilities  fur  the  U.S.  Diotrict 
Court  for  the  Dlstrat  of  K;.nsas  at  Salina, 
Kans  ,  and  Havs.  Kan>. 


RESOLUTION  OF  PUMPKIN  CREEK 
FARMERS  UNION  LOCAL  2258. 
MOUND  VALLEY    KANS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mi".  Prcsidenl.  the 
members  of  the  Pumpkin  Creek  Faimer.s 
Union  Local  2258,  of  Mound  Valley. 
Kans.,  at  their  business  mcetinp  on  June 
26,  1961.  adopted  a  rp.soliition  expre.ssing 
themselves  in  favor  of  tlie  .^uricullural 
Act  of  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiiscnl  that  the 
re.solution  be  prinlec  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Acrriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  referred  tc  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mound  Vallfy.  Kans  , 

June  28.  1961. 
Senator  Frank  Carlson, 
.'senate    Office   Binldinj, 
Washington,   DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  The  following  is  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  biL^lnc^s  meciitig 
of  the  Pumpkin  Creek  Farmers  Union  local 
2258.  on  June  26.   1961  • 

"Whereas  farm  families  neod  an  npfvjr- 
tunlty   to  increase   their   Iticome;    and 

"Whereas  farmers  are  still  $40  billion  cus- 
tomers of  labor  and  business:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resnlved.  That  the  members  of  Pumpkin 
Creek  Farmers  Union  Lx:)cal  22.S8.  in  session 
this  2fith  day  of  June  1961,  express  them- 
selves in  favor  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961; 
and  be  It  further 

■Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  in  the  Senate  report  out  on  the  act 
for  action  of  the  Hot;se  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate;  and  be  it  further 

'  Re.solved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  and  the 
press." 

L.  Oakxeae. 

Prr.sident. 

BlAWCHE    BRUHIT, 

Secretary. 


REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reix)rts  of  commit  ees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  HOLLAND,  from  the  Coniniittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  1710  .\  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
6,  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  m^ke  emergency 
livestock  loans  under  such  act  until  July  14, 
1J63,  and  for  other  purposes  (Ropt    No    503). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  ;inc!  Forestry,  without  aniciid- 
mcnt : 

S.  1873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  donate  d.dry  products  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  for  us-j  in 
home  economics  cotirscs,  '  approved  .'Sep- 
tember 13.  1960  (74  Stat.  83'J  i ,  In  order  to 
permit  the  use  of  donated  foods  under  certain 
circumstancfs  fur  tr..;nlng  college  itudei.ts 
I  Kept    No    5041. 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committf  c  on 
Ac^riculture  and  Forestry,  with  ameiuimfnts- 

S.  1107.  A  bin  to  exempt  the  production 
of  Durum  wheat  in  the  TUiClake  area,  Madoc 
,ind  Siskivou -''Counties.  C.illf..  from  the 
acreige  allotment  and  mfirkcting  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of   1938.  as  amended  I  Rept    No    505  i  . 

By  Mr.  JOUD.\N.  from  tliC  Committee  on 
.^prirulttire  ru-.d  Foref.ry.  without  ani^Tid- 
ment : 

S.  763  A  bill  to  authorize  annual  appro- 
priation to  reimburse  Commodity  C;edlt 
Curjxjration  for  net  realized  losses  sustained 
dtiting  any  fiscal  year  in  lieu  of  annua:  ap- 
prupriations  to  restore  capital  Impairment 
based  on  atinual  Treasury  appraisals,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  506). 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetts,  fron.  the 
Committee  en  the  District  of  Columbia,  witli 
amendments: 

H  R  258  An  act  to  amend  the  Distnot  of 
Columbia  Stiles  Tax  Act  to  increase  the  rate 
of  t.ix  imposed  on  certain  gro.ss  receipts,  to 
aniend  the  District  of  Columbia  V:otor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to  trans- 
fer certain  parking  fees  and  other  money's  to 
the  highway  fund,  and  for  other  pur]>oses 
(Rept    No    507). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs,  without  amend- 
nient : 

S  1018  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
f.iC  Interior  to  acquire  approximately  9  .acres 
of  land  for  addition  to  Cumberland  Gap 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept    No.  508  I ; 

S.  1492  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
24,  1948.  which  establishes  special  require- 
ments of  governing  the  selection  of  suporin- 
tendeiits  of  national  cemeteries  (Rept  No. 
500  .  ;  and 

P.  1775.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  expend  appropriated  f  ands 
to  acquire  approximately  12  acres  of  land 
for  the  Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park, 
and  for  other  purpos:8  (Rept.  No.  510), 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  CommitU'e  on 
the  Judici£U-y.   without  amendment; 

S  1305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazuo  Ito 
and  Satomi  Ito    (Rept.  No.  516); 

S.  1527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  D, 
Jalili    (Rept.  No.   517); 

S  1716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Corpacius  (Rept.  No.  518); 

HR  1353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Bleier  (Rept.  No.  519)  ; 

HR  1477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Man- 
sureh  Rlnehart  (Rept.  No.  520); 

H  R.  1620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  K«Jen 
Pi  Corsa  (Rept.  No.  521 ) ; 

HR.  1626  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Konko  ( Rept.  No.  522 ) ; 

HR.  1911.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ricaiedo 
Bernabe  Dela  Cena  (Rept.  No,  523); 


H  R  1915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sodc  Hatta  (  Rept.  No.  524 ) ; 

H  R  2360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
T. -me  Takamoto   i  Rept.  No.  525);  and 

H  R  4557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Martinez-Lopez    (Rept.  No.  526). 

By  .Mr  KASTLA^iD.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Godcf.edo 
M    Herzog   (Rept.  No.  512,; 

S.  1054.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Huan-pia 
Tso  (Rept  No.  514,;  and 

S  1088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Balog 
I  Rept  No.  513  , 

By  Mr.  EASTL.^ND,  from  the  Committee  on 
tl.e    Judiciary,    with    amendments: 

S  1205  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roger  C'nong 
Yenn    Dunne    i  Rept     No    515). 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE   tS.  REPT.  NO.   511  ^ 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  31) 
relating  to  certain  aliens,  and  submitted 
a  report  thereon;  which  concurrent  res- 
olution v.as  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  \ihe  House  of  Rep- 
rarntatii  cs  conciirrijig) .  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)(5)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  214,  8 
r.S.C.   1254(CI ) : 

A -2151799.   Arcobasso,   Joseph. 

.'\-5649963,   Echevarria,   Juan   Domingo. 

.'V  2079893.   Kopi.  George. 

A -2753728.  Lopez-Aldama,  Marcelino. 

.•^^806820.  Wong.  Yuen  Bo, 

A -19561 10.  Ramirez-Cordova,  Pedro. 

A    11598412.  Foon.  Moy  Wah, 

A-4108177.  Lial,  Anastasio  Leon, 

A  4;C24;«0.  inif.owski.  John, 

A  4010788,  Sisto.  Anthony  Vito, 

A-5G160G8,  Bruno,  Vito, 

A  9096677.  Bustamante,  Jose, 

A   4864576.  Nemeth,  Paul, 

A  4579619,  Stewart.  James. 

A  2539330.  Mikkelsen,  Hans  Christian 
Gunnar, 

A-1893042,  SteiJigesser.  Benjamin, 

A-5275541,    Hedge.    AUck    Smith, 

A -8957696,    Salas-Araiza,    Felipe, 

A-10381924,  Filippazzo.  Salvatore, 

All  1589558    Cantor,  Louis, 

A-4603964.   DeNigris,  Joseph. 

A-n  163875.    Hay,    Toy    Wing. 

A-4445006,  Mahcourtis,  Vrasidas, 

A-4310666.  Mata-Molina,  Socorro, 

A-3699153.  Miller,  Jacob, 

A-1969762.  Sciacca,  Antonlette, 

A-890548,   Thing.  Moy   Nom, 

A-5542123.  Paganl,  Aldo, 

A^028658,  Newton,  Harold. 

A-3 112318.  Houy,  Yee, 

A-8196763.  Parisi,  Gioacchino. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Congress  favors  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  in  the  case  of  each 
alien  hereinafter  named,  in  which  case  the 
Attorney  General  has  suspended  deportatioa 
for  more  than  six  months: 

A-10265245    Chan,  Wan, 

.A-9167100.  Chung.  Young, 

A-7463525.  Katz.  Manfred, 

A-9777398,  Key,  Mok, 

A-1990570,    Kuo.   Irene   Hs!ng-Nee, 

A-10401833,  Wing.  Chu, 

A-9528675.  Wong.  Chan, 

A-7651542,  Yu,  Bel  Wun  Ttm. 

A-9653774.  Lin.  Toh  Jung, 

A-6587841,    Chung.    Yin   Own, 

A-5966273.  Lov.  Jow. 
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A-6703136. 
A-6703135. 
A- 10258021 
A-9678206 
A-679499b, 
A -9632204. 
A-9526171. 
A-9752413, 
A  6943747, 


Lydakls,  George  John, 
Lydakls,   Penelope    George. 
,  Shek,  fsang, 
Nam,  Chi, 

Nahkung,  Helen  Mineko, 
Paveslc.  Stojan. 
Sam.  Mak, 

Klriranta,   Eino  Aulis, 
Partheniades,   Nicholas. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
S.  2211  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue .'nde  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax  trans- 
portation furnished  solely  by  railroads  which 
are  in  receivership;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bcsh  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN; 
S  2212.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  judicial 
review  of  orders  of  deportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Bartlett)  : 

S  2213.  A  bill  to  convey  the  interest  of  the 

United  SUtes  in  certain  land  to  the  city  of 

Sitka,  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUTLER; 
S.  2214.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration,  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed  a  parcel  of  land 
to  the  Silver  Hill  Voluntary  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  Rescue  Squad;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btttler  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S.  2215.  A  bill  to  donate  to  certain  Indian 

tribes  some  submarginal  lands  of  the  United 

States,  and  to  make  such  lands  parts  of  the 

reservations  involved;  and 

S.  2216.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
three  units  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  irri- 
gation project  to  the  landowners  within  the 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2217.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  property  to  the  city  of  Kenosha. 
Wis.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GRUENING)  : 
S.  2218.  A  bill  to  relieve  certain  veterans 
who  relied  upon  erroneous  information  from 
repayment  of  subsistence  allowances  paid  to 
them  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  2219.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  classifica- 
tion, segregation,  lease,  and  sale  of  public 
land  for  urban,  business,  and  occupancy  sites, 
to  repeal  obsolete  statutes,  and  for  other 
piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  2220.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Heinz 
Friedrich   Kohler   and   his   wile,   Annemarie 
Schaad  Kohler,  and  their  son,  Marjus  Allen 
Kohler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey : 
S.  2221.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Diomira 
Macerola  Rossi;  and 

S.  2222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christos 
Vlahakls  and  Chrissoula  Vlahakis;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  2223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Luisa 
Ruiz  Iglesias  and  Jose  Antonio  Iglesias;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    METCALF    (for    himself    and 

Mr.    MANSFIELD)  : 

S.  2224.  A  bill  to  grant  minerals,  including 
oil,  gas,  and  other  natural  deposits,  on  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation.  Mont.,  to  certain  Indians,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Coniiiiittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SUSPENSION   OP  DEPORTATION   OF 

CERTAIN   ALIENS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  origi- 
nal concurrent  resolution  'S  Con.  Res. 
31 »  relating  to  certain  aliens,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

'  See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Eastl.'vnd.  which  appears  under  the 
heading  'Reports  of  Committees."* 


EXEMPTION  FROM  TAX  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION FLTrnISHED  SOLELY 
BY  RAILROADS  IN  RECEIVERSHIP 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion transportation  furnished  solely  by 
railroads  which  are  in  receivership.  I 
ask  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee;  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record.  foUowinp 
my  remarks;  and  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  editorials  on  this  general 
subject  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  11.  the  New  Haven  Register  of 
July  9.  and  the  Hartford  Courant  of 
July  7. 

Mr.  President,  although  measures  af- 
fecting the  revenues  must  originate, 
under  the  Constitution,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  am  introducing  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  at  this  time  in  order 
that  it  may  be  given  prompt  con.sidera- 
tion  by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  A 
companion  bill  is  being  introduced  in 
the  House  by  the  Honorable  Abner  W. 
SiBAL,  of  Connecticut's  Fourth  District, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  given  early  con- 
sideration by  the  Ways  and  Mean.s  Com- 
mittee of  that  body. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co  .  operat- 
ing company  of  a  rail  carrier  which  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  economy  of 
my  State  and  the  entire  Northeast  area, 
has  entered  reorganization  proceedings 
under  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act. 

By  heavily  subsidizing  competition 
from  the  highways  and  airways,  the 
Federal  Government  is  responsible,  in 
large  part,  for  the  plight  in  which  the 
New  Haven  and  other  rail  carriers  find 
themselves. 

Relief  from  the  10-percent  tax  on 
passenger  fares  is  a  first  step  which  the 
Federal  Government  should  now  take 
to  put  the  railroads  into  a  better  com- 
petitive position.  At  a  minimum,  such 
relief  should  be  given  to  those  railroads 
such  as  the  New  Haven  which  have  peti- 
tioned for  reorganization  under  the 
bankruptcy  act. 

The  tax  on  passenger  fares  was  a  war- 
time   measure    designed    to    discourage 


travel  as  well  as  to  raise  revenues.  Like 
other  wartime  excises,  it  has  lingered 
on,  although  the  need  to  discourage 
travel  has  disapi>eared. 

The  need  to  avoid  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $255  million  in  revenues  wa.s 
advanced  by  the  administration  in  op- 
position to  an  attempt  this  year  by 
Republican  members  of  the  House  of 
Repre.'^entativfs  to  repeal  this  tax  com- 
pletely. 

This  argument  can  hardly  be  advanced 
against  relief  limited  to  railroads  \^hich 
liave  been  forced  into  receivership  by 
competition  heavily  subsidized  by  Gov- 
ernment itself.  The  effect  upon  the 
Treasury's  revenues  will  be  small.  In 
the  case  of  the  New  Haven.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  annual  amount  involved 
is  approximately  $3  million. 

Relief  from  this  burdensome  tax 
would,  however,  be  of  .substantial  bene- 
fit to  the  railroad  and  of  great  assistance 
to  the  trustees  who  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Federal  court,  in  their  efforts  to  put 
the  New  Haven  back  on  a  sound  operating 
basis. 

It  should  benefit  the  30.000  commuters 
in  my  Slate  who  must  travel  on  the  New 
Haven  to  and  from  their  jobs.  It  may 
make  unnecessary,  or  at  least  limit  in 
amount,  future  increases  in  passenger 
fares — fares  which  already  tend  to  dis- 
courage rather  than  promote  travel  by 
rail.  We  should  encourage  greater  use 
of  the  railroad  for  travel,  and  thus  re- 
duce congestion   on  the   highways. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and  without  objection  the  bill 
and  editorials  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2211 1  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  tax  transportation  furnished 
.solely  by  railroads  which  are  in  receiv- 
ership, introduced  by  Mr.  Bush,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^c  of 
Representative:^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4263  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  exemptions  from  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new   subsection: 

(gi  Rail  Transportation  by  Carriers  in 
Reckivf.r.ship.  The  tax  imposed  by  section 
42G1    shall   not  apply   to— 

'  I  1 )  any  amount  paid  for  transportation 
by  rail  furnished  solely  by  a  carrier  which, 
at  the  time  such  amount  is  paid,  is  subject 
to  bankruptcy  or  reorganization  proceedings 
\inder    the  Bankruptcy  Act,  or 

(2i  any  amount  paid  for  facilities  in 
connection  with  such   transportation." 

( b  I  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  or 
in  connection  with  transportation  fur- 
nished after  such  date. 

The  editorials  presented  by  Mr.  Bush 
a'e  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  10,  1961] 
Down   Goes  the  New  Haven 

Running  downhill  for  a  long  time,  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  has  finally  had  to  file  for  re- 
organization as  a  bankrupt.  The  petition 
has  been  accepted  by  the  court  and  approved, 
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as  mr.de  'in  pood  f.iith  "  All  avenues  of 
5)rlp  had  been  explored  and  foniid  closed. 

Wh.atever  the  defects  of  his  administration 
of  the  raliro:id.  George  Alpert  as  president 
had  put  up  a  determined  and  partly  suc- 
cessful battle  to  win  recognition  from  the 
public  a:id  Government,  at  every  le\el,  of  the 
bewildering,  discouraging  prublrms  that 
must  bp  faced  by  the  eastern  railroads. 

B.tnkruptcy,  which  now  seems  to  have 
been  inevitable  for  the  New  Haven,  solves 
nothing.  Yet  it  may  Just  turn  ovit  to  be.  as 
we  hope  it  will,  the  dramatic  event  that 
finally  shapes  public  opinion  and  govern- 
mental action  to  devise  a  program  adequate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  emergency.  Per- 
haps now  the  follies  of  overregulation.  of 
overtaxation,  of  unreasoning  subsidy  to  com- 
petition thrit  have  helped  brin^  some  of  the 
eastern  railroads  to  .their  knee?  will  be  ac- 
knowledged. 

But  let  us  not  ;issume.  in  Washington  in 
the  State  capitols.  in  the  city  hall.<:  of  metro- 
politan are;ui  that  a  palliatr.c  liandout  nf  a 
loan  here  and  tax  rebate  there  and  a  trifling 
help  with  equipment  purchase  elsewhere  will 
do  the  Job — especially  in  respect  to  the  com- 
muter travel   problem 

Salvage  is  not  enough  A  holding  opera- 
tion Is  not  enough.  A  bold  new  compre- 
hen.sive  m''Klprnization,  synchronization  and 
mechanl/ail  m  plan  is  needed,  with  com- 
muter lines  treated  on  a  metropolitan  re- 
gional basis.  Such  a  technological  and 
maii:igement  revolution  is  probably  attain- 
able only  with  governmental  subsidy;  but  it 
is  the  kind  of  solution  to  "save  the  rail- 
roads" th-»t  would  enllFt  public  support  in 
the  urban  areas  now  being  choked  to  death 
bv  the  automobile. 


[From  the  New  Huvcn  Register.  July  9.  1961] 

The  New  Haven'.s  Proclems  Are  N.\tional 

I>robi.ems 

Tlie  batikniptcy  jiroreedinf?  In  which  ti'.e 
New  Haven  Railroi'd  is  now  involved  repre- 
sent the  beginning— not  tlie  end — of  grave 
new  problems  for  the  carrier  and  for  the 
New  England  community  which  If  serves. 
Bankrtiptcy  itself  solves  noth!n<r 

What  must  be  sought  now  is  a  program 
through  which  tiie  Inromine  trustee.thip  op- 
erating the  railroad  wi:;  bo  able  to  make  eco- 
nomic sense  out  of  the  mora  s  of  overreg- 
ulation, overtaxation,  overmanlpulation  and 
overexiienditure  which  h;xs  sapped  the  New 
Havpn'.=?  fiuamlal  strength,  its  stafT  mo- 
rale, find  its  capacity  for  ptibllc  service 
.Such  a  program,  it  is  now  perfectly  clear. 
is  goini;  to  require  explicit  jiublic  policies 
at  the  State  level  and  the  Federal  level  which 
recopiisze  the  essenti:ility  of  railroad  service, 
which  foster  some  sort  oi  equity  and  balance 
In  the  railroad's  fight  against  its  sub-^idized 
competitors  in  the  air  and  on  the  highways, 
and  yet  which — we  would  hope-would  also 
be  aimed  at  maintaining  the  private  aspects 
of  the  railroad  as  an  oper.  !  ion  and.  even- 
tually, as  an  investment 

Tlie  plight  of  the  New  Haven  is  .sliared  in 
s<ime  measure  by  every  other  American  rail- 
road. The  brightest  note  in  the  New  Haven's 
crisis  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  docs  not 
stand — or  fall — nlone.  Tlie  urgency  of  ef- 
fective action  is  an  urreiicy  now  acknowl- 
edged hy  Government,  by  the  t>:>s.-enper  pub- 
lic, and  by  numerous  nitencics  whiCh  have 
in  the  past  made  little  elfort  txj  vinderstand 
or  aid  the  railroad  as  it  foundered 

Revival  will  take  a  long  time.  But  if 
we  can  get  the  New  Haven  back  on  the  rails 
m  responsible  and  efficient  terms  we  should 
also  be  able  to  set  a  nationwide  p.Tttern  for 
railroad  stabilily--aiid  this  is  something  the 
entire  couiUrv  needs. 


IFrom   the  Hartford   Courant    July  7.    19G1] 
No  Loan:    Now  What? 
It    looks   as    though   the   New   Haven   were 
at    tlie  end   of   the  road   to  which  the  signs 


have  long  been  pointing;  bankruptcy.  The 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Moblllzi.tion, 
asked  by  Pre.^ident  Kennedy,  was  u  lable 
to  certify  tliat  the  4.5.5  million  loan  for  vhiLh 
the  railroad  had  asked  was  essential  t.ndcr 
the  National  Defense  Production  Act.  And 
anyway,  even  if  this  loan  had  been  granted, 
the  New  Haven  would  have  been  bac't  for 
more  It  has  hsd  loans  before  and  tax  !•  lief. 
But  still  It  needs  more. 

So,  biirring  a  miracle,  tiie  New  H,.ven  is 
going  to  be  run  not  by  an  independent 
management,  good  or  bad.  but  by  one  or 
more  trtistees  in  baiikruptcy  under  a  court. 
But.  as  noted  here  the  other  dny.  this  time 
there  is  a  bi'T  difference  from  the  previous 
bankruptcy.  The  economic  climate  is  no 
longer  such  that  the  railroads  can  keep  their 
heads  above  the  nnancial  waters  on  their 
own. 

In  fact  there  is  o.ne  school  of  thought  that 
holds  bankruptcy  a  mistake.  The  argument 
is  that  a  tru.^tee  could  not  raise  the  funds 
needed  throtigh  equlpment-tru;-t  certificates 
or  anytliing  else.  Commuter  service  nilght 
have  to  be  curtailed.  And  there  are  few 
savings  that  ba:.kruptcy  could  make,  com- 
pared to  the  SIM  niillion  a  year  saved  when 
the  railroad  wa.s  last  in  bankruptcy,  from 
1035  to  1947. 

Whether  or  not  baiikruptcy  is  the  wise 
course.  It  seems  to  be  here.  And  the  New 
Haven  Is  merely  the  first  of  many  eastern 
railroads  to  run  into  financial  trouble.  The 
Boston  &:  Maine  hni.cs  on  by  a  shoestring 
Tlie  PennFvivanla  and  tlie  New  York  Central, 
long  ereat  and  rich,  are  running  in  the  red 
And  the  troubles  of  the  eastern  railroads 
look  to  be  merely  forerunners  of  the  troubles 
that  the  great  roads  of  the  West  are  going 
to  face  in  the  end.  Out  there,  to  be  sure, 
the  open  spaces  and  tlie  long  hauls  and  bvilk 
cargoes  still  make  freipht  shlppnent  by  rail 
nattiral.  Rut  here  the  Connecticut  Turn- 
pike— State  financed — parallels  the  New 
Haven's  main  line.  And  many  a  stretch  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  90  percent 
paid  for  out  of  Federal  funds,  duplicates  a 
track  that  tlie  railroad  is  expected  to  support 
all  by  itself.  As  the  New  York  Times  pointed 
<iut   yesterday: 

•A  vast  network  of  highways  makes  it 
pos.sihle  for  a  truck  to  take  most  anythine 
port.ible  from  any  point  on  the  New  Havens 
1.600  miles  of  line  to  any  other  point  in  less 
time  that  it  would  take  the  New  Haven  to 
make  up  a  train  contalniivg  tlic  same  mer- 
chandise in  a  freight  car." 

On  top  of  that  the  New  Haven  suffers,  as 
d  .  all  railroads  &cr\ii:g  urbnn  cemcrs.  from 
the  growing  commtiter  problem.  Once  cities 
and  States  have  provided  streets  and  high- 
ways (they  don't  pro',  ide  tracks),  automobile 
commuters  pay  their  own  way.  Railroad 
commuters  don't,  and  never  have.  But  the 
cushion  that  once  supported  them,  other 
passenger  and  freight  revenues,  isn't  there 
any  more.  To  make  today's  railway  com- 
muters pay  what  it  costs  to  get  them  in  and 
out  of  town  would  be  self-defeating.  It 
would  run  around  the  same  vicious  spiral, 
downward  into  debt,  that  the  bus  com- 
panies learn  about  whenever  they  rai.«e  rates 
or  cut  service. 

What  we  face.  then,  is  a  vast  economic  and 
technological  problem,  more  serious  than 
mo.rt  of  us  realize.  And  no  one  knows  the 
answer.  But  one  thing  we  do  know.  And 
that  is  that  in  one  way  or  another  the  New 
Haven,  and  the  other  roads  that  are  just 
a  step  ahead  of  it  in  keeping  out  of  the 
iiands  of  the  sheriff,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
die.  They  must  be  maintained,  and  indeed 
improved  from  their  shabby  state.  Legally 
they  may  not  qualify  for  a  defense  loan. 
Btit  they  are  vital  to  defense  just  the  same. 
And  they  are  Ju5t  as  vital  to  a  j>eacetime 
economy. 

Finding  the  answer  will  be  difficult.  The 
cities  with  their  commuters,  the  States 
who.=-e  economies    are   at   stake,   and   indeed 


the  whole  social  complex  of  the  Uniied 
States,  are  all  involved.  Whether  the  an- 
swer IS  going  t'j  be  tax  relief,  or  subsidy,  or 
both — and  maybe  more — blood  is  going  to 
have  to  be  pumped  into  the  raiiroad's  open 
veins.  As  Senator  Bush  noted  last  weekend, 
the  New  Haven'i;  Immediate  crisis  "must  not 
obsctire  the  necessity  of  finding  a  lorg-range 
solution  to  the  problem  of  resloriiig  efficient 
r:iil  service  in  New  England." 

One  correction  should  be  rradc  in  that 
prescription.  It  should  read,  tiie  necessity 
of  restoring  and  maintaining  efficient  rail 
service   throiiErhout    the   United   States." 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  L/.ND  TO 
SILVER  HILL  'MD  •  VOLUNTEER 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT  AND  RESCUE 
SQUAD 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  approiJnate  reference,  u  bill  to 
authorize  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Adniinistralion.  to  convey  by 
quitclaim  deed  a  parcel  of  land  to  the 
Silver  Hill  Voluntaiy  F^re  Department 
and  Rescue  Squad. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  part  of  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.,  known  a.s  Silver 
Hill,  there  arc  located  several  sizable 
Government  in.stallations,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Navy  Hydro - 
frraphic  Office,  the  National  Air  Museum, 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  among 
others. 

These  installations,  as  well  a.;  many 
private  bu.';inesses  and  thousands  of 
homes  m  the  area,  receive  their  fire  pro- 
tection and  ambulance  service  from  the 
Silver  H:il  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
and  Rescue  Squad.  This  fire  depan- 
ment.  which  has  provided  exceptional 
service  since  its  incorporation  in  1946,  is 
situated  on  land  owned  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  its  firehouse  and  other  fa- 
cilities were  constructed  pursuant  to  a 
revocable  license  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Buildings  with  re- 
quirements that  the  fire  station's  exterior 
conform  to  the  architecture  of  the  Gov- 
ernment buildings  in  the  vicinity.  This 
was  accomplished:  and  the  buildings,  in- 
cidentally, were  constructed,  and  are 
maintained,  with  private  funds  notwith- 
standing that  the  license  provides  for 
demolition  and  removal  of  the  structure 
within  90  days  of  notice  to  vacate.  Since 
1946.  the  department  has  of  necessity 
obtained  much  additional  equipment, 
and  now  needs  more  space  The  de- 
mands upon  the  department,  both  from 
Government  and  private  sources.  h.as  in- 
creased manifold.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, for  the  Silver  Hill  company  to 
finance  any  such  expansion  program  be- 
cause the  provisions  of  the  revocable 
license  make  the  buildings,  valued  in  ex- 
cess of  S60.000,  valueless  for  lendinu 
purposes. 

That  the  U.S.  Government  depends  oii 
the  services  of  the  Silver  Hill  Volunteer 
Fire  Departm.ent  is  without  dispute.  A 
spot  check  of  the  records  has  revealed 
that  in  the  past  5  years  in  excess  of  60 
ambulance  runs  were  made  to  the  various 
Government  installations.  It  has  an 
agreement  with  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
to  transport  to  other  hospitals  patients 
admitted  under  emergency  conditions 
who  are  not  Air  Force  personnel  entitled 
to  hospitalization  at  Andrews.  In  the 
first  5  months  of  196L  five  fire  alarms 
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from  the  Census  Bureau  were  responded 
to  and  one  from  the  Navy  Hydrographic 
Office.  Sei-vice  to  all  the  other  Govern- 
ment installations  in  the  area  is  rendered 
on  a  continuing  basis.  This  wonderful 
and  efficient  department  is  indeed  ren- 
dering a  valuable  service  and  protecting 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of  Gov- 
ernment property  daily. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  now  necessary  for 
this  company  to  expand  its  facilities,  and 
it  is  also  necessai-y  for  them  to  obtain 
financing.  I  am  therefore  introducing  a 
bill  which  will  convey  by  quitclaim  deed 
that  property  upon  which  the  Silver  Hill 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  is  presently 
situated  plus  a  small  additional  amount 
of  acreage.  If  this  i.^^  accomplished,  the 
department  will  be  able  to  get  the  neces- 
sary financing  and  thereby  expand  its 
facilities  and  be  better  able  to  continue 
supplying  efficient  and  high-type  fire 
protection  and  ambulance  service  which 
are  currently  being  subjected  to  ever- 
increasing  demands.  The  only  cost  to 
the  Government  will  be  the  value  of  the 
land  conveyed,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
that  value  has  already  been  recaptured 
by  the  Government  many  times  over  be- 
cause of  past  services  rendered  by  the 
Silver  Hill  Volunteer  Pire  Department. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  to  give  immediate  con- 
sideration to  this  bill  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  affected  section  of  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  22141  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator, General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  a 
parcel  of  land  to  the  Silver  Hill  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department  and  Rescue  Squad, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Butler,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


DISPOSAL   OF   PROPERTY   TO   CITY 
OF  KENOSHA.  WIS. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill, 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Kenosha,  Wis. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  clarify  an  un- 
fortunate situation  which  has  developed 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  transfer 
of  property  no  longer  used  by  the  Navy 
which  is  needed  by  Kenosha  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  their  waterworks. 

The  property  in  question  has  been  re- 
liably and  objectively  appraised  at  $7,500. 
It  consists  of  some  land  and  abandoned 
buildings,  which  are  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing. The  Navy's  official  appraisal  of  the 
property,  based  on  their  prior  use  of  the 
facility  as  a  Reserve  training  center,  is 
$69,400.  The  existence  of  the  large  di- 
vergence between  the  two  appraisals  is 
the  reason  for  this  bill. 

Incidentally,  the  Navy  has  told  me  it 
intends  under  no  circumstances  to  use 
the  property  again. 

The  Navy  informs  me  that  it  has  no 
use  for  the  property.  There  appears  to 
be  no  other  military  use  for  it.  The 
pre.sent  value  is  clearly  about  $7,500. 
But    technical    and   legal    requirements 


prevent  the  Navy  from  lowering  its  price 
to  a  figure  which  could  be  met  by  the 
city  of  Kenosha. 

The  consequent  delay  is  causing  seri- 
ous concern  in  Kenosha.  The  entire 
waterworks  expansion  program  may 
have  to  be  reconsidered  unless  the  Navy 
property  becomes  available  soon. 

My  bill  calls  for  the  release  of  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  Unit.ed 
States  in  and  to  the  land  lo  the  city  of 
Kenosha  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $7,500. 
the  fair  appraisal  price.  I  hope  it  will 
make  possible  a  speedy  and  sati.sfactory 
solution  to  this  unfortunate  buitau- 
cratic  tangle. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2217'  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  certain  property  to  the  city 
of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  VETERANS 
FROM  REPAYMENT  OF  SUBSIST- 
ENCE  ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pre.sidenl,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNGl,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  relieve  veterans  in  Alaska 
who  received  subsistence  allowances  un- 
der the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  from  repayment  of  the  allow- 
ances so  received.  Havini;  made  as 
detailed  a  study  as  available  records  per- 
mit, I  am  convinced  that  these  allow- 
ances were  received  in  reliance  upon 
erroneous  information  which  the  vet- 
erans obtained  from  their  instructors  in 
the  on-the-farm  training  program. 

After  World  War  II.  Alaska  was  fa- 
vored with  many  young  men  and  then- 
families,  who  sought  to  develop  Alaska's 
infant  agriculture.  The  land  thoy  home- 
steaded  required  clearing  and  the  basic, 
hard,  costly  pioneering  farmwork  which 
is  always  necessary  in  areas  where  the 
land  has  never  been  plowed  or  furrowed. 

To  improve  their  agricultural  tech- 
niques, these  young  men  enrolled  m  the 
on-the-farm  training  program.  The  in- 
structors for  the  program  were  provided 
by  the  University  of  Alaska,  which  had 
a  contract  for  this  purpose  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

According  to  reliable  information  fur- 
nished me,  instructors  in  the  on-the- 
farni  trainin.Ec  program  advised  students 
that  their  eligibility  for  subsistence  al- 
lowances would  not  be  affected  adversely 
by  reason  of  off-the-farm  employment. 
It  was  said  that  the  Government  knew 
of  the  off-the-farm  employment  engaged 
in  by  the  students  enrolled  in  the  train- 
ing program,  that  in  most  cases  it  was 
the  Federal  Government  itself  which 
employed  such  students  off  the  farm, 
that  the  long  summer  hours  of  daylight 
in  Alaska  made  off-the-farm  employ- 
ment and  on-the-farm  training  recon- 
cilable, and  that  Alaska  farmers  con- 
verting virgin,  forested  lands  into  paying 
farms  faced  economic  problems  which 
made  impracticable  prohibition  of  off- 


the-farm  employment  in  Alaska.  These 
weie  the  reasons  given  to  the  students 
for  the  information  transmitted  to  them 
by  the  instructors 

Subsequently,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration found  that  trainees  receiving 
off-the-farm  emploj-ment  were,  in  fact, 
not  eligible  lor  subsistence  allowances 
under  the  act  of  1944.  At  first,  the 
VA  a.sse.ssed  the  University  of  Alaska 
Later,  the  VA  assessed  tlie  veleian.s 
themselves. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  pro- 
mote substantial  justice  because  the 
.Ma.ska  veterans  acted  in  rea.sonable  le- 
hance  upon  the  statements  of  instructors 
in  the  program  and  received  subsistence 
allowances  under  a  pardonable  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  law.  Under  the  bill, 
veterans  who  have  not  paid  the  amount 
assessed  against  them  would  be  relieved 
of  liability.  Veterans  who  have  paid 
would  receive  refunds. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  2218 1  to  relieve  certain 
veterans  who  relied  upon  erroneous  in- 
formation from  repayment  of  subsist- 
ence allowances  paid  to  them  under  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
<for  himself  and  Mr.  Gruening»,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferr  d  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  NATIONAL  POL- 
ICY MACHINERY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  announcement  of  forth- 
coming hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Policy  Machinery.  On 
last  Friday  the  Senator  from  Washinji- 
ton  I  Mr  Jackson  !.  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, announced  that  Secretary  of 
Stat<?  Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  will  appear  De- 
fore  the  subcommittee  during  a  con- 
cluding series  of  public  hearings  on  hov 
our  Government  can  best  staff  and  or- 
ganize Itself  to  outthink,  outplan,  and 
outperform  world  communi.sm.  The 
hearings  will  begin  at  the  end  of  July 
and  continue  through  August 

The  Senator  from  Washington  snid: 

Tliese  wiiidup  hearings,  like  fho.se  the 
.suhcomnuttee  held  last  year,  will  take  a 
frank  and  searching  look  at  ilie  number 
one  problem  facing  our  country-  the  plan- 
nin':<  and  management  of  national  security 
policy. 

The  list  of  v.  itne.'~scs  appearm;^  at  tho 
hearings  also  includes  the  names  of 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Buduet 
David  Boll  and  his  predece.ssor  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  Maurice 
Stans.  Assistant  Secretary  of  I>efense — 
Comptroller — Charles  J.  Hitch  will  also 
testify,  as  will  Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Grace  Line,  who  served  as 
comptroller  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  durinu  both  the  Truman  and 
Ei.senhower  administrations. 

The  dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration.  Don  K. 
Price,  will  also  testify. 
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The  names  of  additionul  witnesses 
and  hearing  dates  will  be  announced 
later. 

The  hearings — 

The  Senator  from  Washington 
added — 

will  continue  the  subcommittee's  nonparti- 
san and  objective  study  ot  the  staffing  and 
organization  of  our  Government  fur  timely 
planning  ahead  on  the  critical  issues  of 
national  survival,  and  for  effective  imple- 
mentation and  follow-through  of  foreign 
and  defense  policies. 

Serving  with  the  Si-natoi  f i  om  Wash- 
ington on  the  subcommiliee  are  Sen- 
ators Humphrey    Miskie     Mindt.    and 

jAVIIb. 


en  Pastrick  president  of  the  Young  Demo- 
crats of  Indiana:  also  Secretary  Goldbergs 
reply  thereto,  containing  comments  on  the 
administration's  economic  programs. 


NOTICE    OF   HEARINGS    ON    WORLD 
REFUGEE  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub^^ 
committee  on  Refugee.';  and  Escapees 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  v.iA  hold  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  world  refu.tiee  prob- 
lems and  US,  interest  and  ro.sponsibility 
in  its  solution.  The.^-e  liearings  will  be 
held  fn  room  357  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building  and  will  begin  on  July  12  at  1 
p.m.,  to  continue  through  July  14. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dei)artment  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  We  will  also  hear 
spokesmen  for  private,  religious,  nation- 
ality, and  .social  agencies  who  have  car- 
ried on  oversea  relief  activities  with 
refugees.  We  will  hear  from  a  number  of 
distinguished  individual.-?  u  ho  have  re- 
cently been  abroad  aiid  .studied  the  refu- 
gee situation. 

Our  hearings  will  be  directed  to  an 
examination  of  U.S.  activities  in  the  field 
of  refugees  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
We  hopye.  in  these  and  sub.sequent  hear- 
ings, to  gather  comprehensivt-  factual  in- 
formation on  all  aspects  of  the  refugee 
problem,  including  an  evaluation  of  our 
programs  and  efforts  up  to  the  present. 

Tlie  present  state  of  political  ferment 
in  the  world  and  the  continuation  of  the 
cold  war  suggests  that  tlie  problem  of 
refusiees  will  be  with  us  for  some  time  t« 
come.  The  subcommittee  \\\\\  report  to 
the  Senate  from  time  to  time  as  our  in- 
vestigations progress.  I  am  hopeful 
these  reports  will  be  useful  to  the  Mem- 
bers not  only  m  their  consideration  of 
refugee  problems  but  aLso  foreign  pol- 
icv.    immi",ration     and    rtlat(>d    matters. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITOR!  ALS  ARTICLES. 
Ere  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY 

Excerpts  from  radio  address  delivered  by 
himself  recently  over  radio  station  WON, 
Chicago,  on  the  subject  of  "Statesmanship 
in  Labor  and  Management." 

Excerpts  from  recent  radio  broadcast  by 
himself  over  Wisconsin  radio  sUitions  on  the 
subject  of  "Alert  Confidence."  In  battling 
communism. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE : 

Telegram  dated  June  12,  1961.  to  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  from  Rob- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  ADDRESS  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  PAKISTAN  ON 
JULY  12 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  liko  to  announce,  for  the  inlor- 
malion  of  the  Senate,  that  the  distin- 
guished President  of  Pakistan.  His 
Excellency  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan,  will 
address  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Congress 
on  Wedno.sday.  July  12. 


PRIME    MINISTER    OF    NIGERIA    TO 
ADDRESS  THE  SENATE  ON  JLT.Y  26 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
'aLso  announce,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  that  the  distinguished  Prime 
Minister  of  Nigeria,  Sir  Abubakar  Ta- 
fawa  Balewa.  will  address  the  Senate  on 
July  26. 


BERLIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  m 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  there 
ai)pears  an  article,  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger, 
entitled  Chicken'  Played  With  H- 
Bombs." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  article, 
Mr.  Sulzberger  has  put  in  a  most  lucid 
fashion  the  fundamental  question  which 
confronts  the  world  at  Berlin.  He  com- 
pares the  evolving  crisis  in  that  city  with 
the  highly  irresponsible  teenaee  game  of 
putting  two  automobiles  on  a  head-on 
collision  path  at  top  speed.  This  prac- 
tice IS  correctly  deplored  by  adults  when 
it  involve-  teenagers  in  the  search  for 
a  thrill  Are  we  now  to  glorify  essen- 
tially the  same  practice  when  it  is  pur- 
sued by  adults  in  the  name  of  diplomacy? 
We  need  to  think  very  deeply  about  this 
question.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Sulzberger 
has  performed  a  highly  useful  public 
service  by  reminding  us  of  this  need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follov.s; 

F'.RIT'.V      .^flAIRS         ■CHICKF.N         Pi  A-\  ED     WlTH 

H -Bo  MBS 

I  By  C    L    Sulzberger  I 

Paris  July  9. — The  best  time  to  halt 
t.rL'uhle  i.s  before  it  starts,  but  nobody  yet 
Involved  in  the  gathering  B-^rlin  crisis  seems 
ready  to  accept  this  evident  logic 

Both  East  and  West  give  every  sign  of 
being  convinced  that  If  they  respectively 
sliow  signs  of  reason  these  will  be  int.er- 
pretod  as  signs  of  weakness.  Tlie  result  is  a 
game  of  "chicken"  played  with  nuclear  im- 
plications "Chicken."  it  may  be  recalled. 
is  the  perverse  and  jtivenilc  sport  of  driving 
two  autonvibiles  head-on  at  e.Tcli  other  to 
see  which  driver  flinches  first. 

One  can  draw  certain  coiiclu&ions  from 
the  attitudes  of  both  sides.  Tlie  West  has 
completed  its  holes  to  Mo.scow  and  is  in  the 
process  of  submitting  them  to  NATO  for  np- 
prjval.  These  express  goodwill  and  a  readi- 
ness to  di.^cufs  Jill  problem  except  und^r 
threat  of  compulsion 

But  Khruslichev,  whose  normal  diplomatic 
methods  nrc  too  often  compulsi-.e,  iz  caught 
In  an  odd  bind  himself.  In  November  1058. 
he  announced  he  would  sign  a  stparaie  Ea-^t 


German  peace  if  no  new  Berlin  formula 
were  arranged  within  6  months.  That  was 
32  months  ago  and  he  has  made  no  ir- 
revocable move. 

He,  therefore,  fears  we  don't  believe  him 
when,  as  he  told  President  Kennedy  :n 
■Vienna  he  prc)mlses  to  move  this  year  if  we 
don't  accept  a  new  arrangement  Ever  since 
the  Vienna  meeting  he  has  been  rattling 
rockets  to  ct)nvince  us 

We.  on  the  other  hand,  regard  this  tech- 
iiiqiie  as  precisely  the  kind  of  threat  tmder 
whose  shadow  we  won't  negotiate.  Our 
experts  argue  that  if  we  express  too  much 
willingness  to  talk.  Moscow  will  construe 
this  as  yielding. 

With  the  prevalence  of  this  logic- -or  its 
lack — the  peril  mounts  Khru.shchev  threat- 
ens action  of  the  mo.st  dangerous  sort  on 
the  a.ssumptlon  that  a  United  States  not 
tough  enough  to  smash  Castro  wouldn't  dare 
risk  war  on  Berlin:  that  Britain  and  France. 
preoccupied  respectively  with  bankruptcy 
and  Alnca.  will  in  the  end  back  down. 

The  only  way  wc  feel  we  can  impress  him 
is  by  sternness  Military  precautions  will 
soon  materialize  and.  next  September  dip- 
lomatic preparations  will  wind  up  with  an 
Allied  summit  m.eeting  If  Russia  procevds 
with  its  plans  for  genuine  crisis,  we  won't 
reply  to  political  moves  by  force  But  we 
will  institute  a  blockade  of  the  So\iet  Union 
and  its  satellites  to  maximize  their  economic 
and  agricultural  difficulties 

This  approach  by  both  sides  iiiferentially 
assumes  that  no  decision  can  be  reached 
until  there  is  first  a  crisis,  a  crisis  Khru- 
shche\  schedules  for  next  autumn  The 
trouble  is  that  both  West  and  East,  caught 
in  self-fabricated  quandaries,  believe  that 
when  crisis  comes  the  opponent  will  yield. 

Each  does  Its  utmost  to  a.'^stire  that  it 
means  business  on  Berl'n  and  each  su'^pects 
the  other  d'lesn't  believe  this  is  so.  Neitlicr 
wishes  to  make  a  gesture  of  comipromise  for 
fear  this  would  be  seen  as  weakness  and 
thereby  encourage  the  adversary  to  get  even 
touL'lier 

Neither  West  nor  East  wants  nuclear  war. 
Bu"  each  refuses  to  admit  as  much  for  fear 
of  ruining  its  bargaining  position  Conse- 
quently both  prepare  for  the  eventvialKv 
neither  wants  There  Is  no  danger  of  nu- 
clerir  war  by  governmental  calculation  But 
there  is  danger  of  war  by  Induidual  mis- 
calculation No  matter  how  deliberately 
W;T-hington  and  Moscow  plan  their  mo'.es. 
neither  can  instire  against  human  fallibility, 
against  the  man  who  loses  his  nerve  when 
tension  mounts 

This  kind  of  strategy  may  be  stiitable  to 
poker  but  it  Is  scarcely  wise  in  "chicken  ' — 
especially  when  the  onrushlng  automobiles 
are  filled  with  H-bombs.  Nor  does  that  vast 
portion  of  the  world  not  committed  to  either 
camp  seem  to  do  anything  about  the  situ- 
ation more  useful  than  wringing  hands. 

U.N..  of  course,  was  created  to  handle  pre- 
cisely this  kind  of  problem  As  a  nebulous 
"third  party."  theoretically  without  bi.is.  U.N 
shotUd  right  now  be  intervening  bef  ire 
things  get  entirely  out  of  hand.  Otherwise, 
if  neither  West  nor  East  Is  "chicken."  North. 
South  and  every  compass  point  will  be  in- 
cinerated in  the  resulting  holocaust 

Secretary  General  Hammarskjold  is  clearly 
detected  by  Kliruslichev  and.  sliould  he  try 
to  suggest  satiity.  the  more  resolute  Western 
leaders  would  be  irked  because  tliey  feel  that 
now  is  the  time  for  showdown. 

It  is  therefore  up  to  other  and  neutral 
nations  such  as  India  to  apply  pressure  in 
U.N  Somebody  should  propose  ati  alterna- 
tive to  autiunnal  stilcide  for  the  world. 


JOINT    CANADIAN-UNITED    STATES 
DEFENSE  UNDERTAKINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  who  are  from  States  border- 
ing on  Canada  have  a  particular  interest 
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In  the  maintenance  of  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  our  great  neighbor  to  the 
north.  For  that  reason.  I  am  delighted 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
series  of  articles  written  by  Mr.  Basil 
Dean,  the  publisher  of  the  Calgary 
Herald.  These  articles  deal  with  joint 
Canadian-United  States  defense  under- 
taltings  on  the  northern  approaches  to 
the  Americas.  They  are  exceptional  ar- 
ticles in  every  respect,  representing 
highly  informative  reporting  on  the  in- 
stallatioiis  which  are  designed  to  alert 
the  hemisphere  to  attacks  from  the 
north.  The  articles  are  of  particular  in- 
terest, however,  because  they  reveal  a 
Canadian  viewpoint  which  recognizes  the 
immense  importance  of  the  continuance 
of  the  closest  cooperation  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  in  the  interest 
of  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  both  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  articles  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Northern  Approaches 
(By  Basil  Dean) 
(A  series  of  articles  on  the  Arctic  defenses 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Calgary 
Herald,  of  which  the  author  is  publisher. 
They  were  prepared  after  a  10,000-mile  totir 
of  the  distant  early  warning  line  and  other 
defense  installations.) 

THE  LONG  NIGHT  WATCHES 

There  is  a  radar  site  on  the  Greenland 
Icecap  where  the  mercury  drops  to  65  below 
zero  and  the  wind  can  blow  at  150  miles 
per  hour  at  the  same  time. 

Perched  on  top  of  a  mountain  near  the 
great  American  base  at  Thule,  just  over  800 
nautical  miles  from  the  North  Pole,  are  the 
fantastic  antenna  of  the  ballistic  missile 
early  warning  system — four  of  them,  each 
bigger  than  a  football  field  standing  on  Its 
end. 

Strung  across  the  Icecap,  along  Canada's 
Arctic  coastline  and  over  her  Arctic  Islands, 
around  the  coasts  of  Alaslui  and  do'wn  the 
length  of  the  inhospitable  Aleutian  Islands, 
are  the  stations  of  the  distant  early  warning 
line,  keeping  their  sleepless.  unbUnklng 
watch  through  the  months-long  Arctic 
nights. 

At  Froblsher,  Churchill,  aiid  other  bases 
In  Canada  and  Alaska,  the  Immense  refuel- 
ing tanker  aircraft  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand stand  bleakly  In  the  forbidding  cold  of 
the  Par  North,  festooned  with  heaters  which 
at  some  bases  must  bum  3,000  gallons  of 
fuel  a  day  just  to  keep  the  engines  warm. 
Their  Instructions  are  simple  and  brutal: 
be  ready  to  get  off  the  ground  within  16 
minutes  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night, 
7  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year. 

These  are  the  northern  approaches.  These 
are  the  strategic  frontiers  which  Canadians 
and  Americans  must  guard  with  unrelent- 
ing zeal. 

These  are  the  places  where  the  line  In  the 
old  hymn,  "Through  the  long  night 
watches,"  takes  on  a  deadly  meaning.  For 
here  the  sun  will  set  at  the  end  of  October 
and  not  rise  again  until  the  end  of  February. 
.\nd  men  must  keep  their  constant  vigil,  per- 
haps in  an  unimaginable  storm  which  turns 
everything  into  an  ley  hell  and  which  can 
kill  a  man  50  feet  from  warmth  and  shelter. 

In  the  company  of  Canadian  and  United 
Slates  GovwTiment  and  military  officials,  I 
made  a  tour  of  almost  10,000  miles,  In  March 
1961.  of  the  DEW  line  and  other  military 
establishments  in   the  Far  North. 


We  visited  Probisher  Bay.  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Baffin  Island,  and  Thule,  on  the 
northwest  tip  of  Greenland;  we  called  at 
Cambridge  Bay,  a  main  sector  of  the  DEW 
line  where  the  temperature  was  47  below 
and  there  was  an  11  mile-per-hour  wind;  we 
spent  a  night  at  Point  Barrow,  the  northern- 
most tip  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
arJ4  had  Kmch  at  Cold  Bay.  m  the  extreme 
western  tip  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula — 
which  is  some  distance  west  of  Honolulu. 

We  saw  SAC  refueling  tankrrs  ready  for 
their  operational  missions  and  Inspected  the 
rocket -research  establishment  at  Churchill 
(recently  seriously  damaged  by  lire » .  We 
were  intercepted  ibut  not.  fortunately.  In 
anger)  by  supersonic  fighters  over  Alaska, 
and  toured  the  BMEWS  site  in  Greenland 

As  a  result,  all  of  us  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  task 
which  is  being  superbly  performed  by  Cana- 
dian and  American  soldiers,  airmen,  and  ci- 
vilians along  the  northern  approaches.  And 
we  came  away  convinced  that,  as  things 
stand,  it  would  be  Impossible  f  ^r  Russia  to 
launch  a  surprise  attack  on  this  continent. 
Wliatever  weapons  the  Russian.s  used,  the 
SAC  bomber  force  could  be  alerted  before  it 
was  destroyed  on  tlie  ground.  To  Insure 
this  is  really  the  sole  ptirpoee  of  all  the 
Arctic  defenses. 

THE    MuN'STROVS    EYE 

THTTLf,  Greenland. — You  approach  the  site 
of  the  ballistic  missile  early  warning  system 
along  a  windswept  road  which  winds  across 
the  tundra  below  the  icecap  from  the  airbase 
which  nestles  on  the  shores  of  Thule  Bay. 

It  is  like  entering  the  wor'.d  of  science 
fiction. 

BMEWS  (they  pronounce  it  "bemuse")  Is 
the  most  powerful  radar  station  ever  built. 
Its  output  Is  measured  In  multimegawatts; 
a  megawatt  is  a  million  watts,  and  the 
biggest  CBC  transmitter  in  Canada  puts  out 
only  50,000  watts. 

It  caji  detect  and  track  aji  intercoutineutal 
ballistic  missile  more  than  2,000  miles  away; 
and  while  the  missile  Is  on  Its  flight  away 
from  the  launching  pad,  the  computers  di- 
rected by  the  BMEWS  radar  can  predict  its 
trajectory  and  where  it  will  land. 

A  single  tube  In  the  BMEWS  transmitter 
will  put  out  more  continuous  power  than 
Canada's  biggest  radio  station;  and  In  radar, 
power  Is  piled  up  and  released  In  millionth- 
second  btirsts  of  unbelievable  energy.  One 
of  BMBTWS'  ttibes  can  transmit  pulses  of  over 
a  million  watts — and  It  has  several  tubes. 

Close  up.  Its  high-frequency  radio  waves 
are  deadly.  "If  you  stood  between  the  pro- 
jector and  the  reflector, "  one  officer  said 
succinctly,  "you  would  fry." 

The  reflectors  themselves  (there  are  four 
of  them)  project  the  radar  pulses  Into  the 
upper  atmosphere  over  Russia,  and  detect 
any  echoes — from  rockets,  from  meteors, 
from  satellites  in  orbit,  even  from  the  moon. 

It  cost  $500  million  to  build,  and  will 
shortly  be  supported  by  two  otlier  BMEWS 
installations  in  Alaska  and  in  the  north  of 
England — at  $250  million  apiece. 

It  has  only  one  function — to  give  15  min- 
utes' warning  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States  that  a  Russian  missile  onslaught  is 
on  the  way.  This  will  not  permit  New  York 
or  Toronto  or  even  Calgary  to  be  evacuated; 
but  it  will  give  the  Strategic  Air  Conunand, 
the  "Simday-punch"  deterrent,  and  later  on 
the  U.S.-based  ICBM's,  time  enough  Uj  get 
clear  before  they  are  destroyed  on  the 
ground. 

Nobody  doubts  tli.it  a  few  rockets  would 
be  aimed  directly  at  BMEWS  and  that  it 
might  well  be  destroyed  in  the  fiist  wave; 
so  it  might  have  a  useful  life  of  only  15 
minutes,  which  works  out  to  $C6  million  a 
minute.  But  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
deterrent:  to  let  Russia  know  tliat  she  can- 
not take  North  America  by  surprise.  The 
real  success  of  BMEWS  would  be  measured 
in  the  fact  tliat  it  was  never  needed  at  all. 


It  I  ■  impossible  to  convey  any  real  Idea  of 
the  massive  size  of  this  Installation;  but 
perhaps  this  fact  will  come  closest: 

The  BMEWS  tubes  are  water  cooled.  The 
water  Is  passed  through  heat  exchangers 
which  In  turn  are  connected  to  the  heat- 
ing system  of  the  large  building  in  which 
the  tran.smltters,  computers,  and  fissociated 
equipment  are  housed.  The  cooling  of  the 
tubes  produces  enovigh  heat  to  maintain  the 
building  at  65  degrees  on  the  coldest  Green- 
land day,  and  only  a  small  amount  of  extra 
heat  is  needed  to  maintain  normal  ro<jm 
temperature. 

The  station  Is  maintained  through  the 
great  Thule  Airbase,  where  6.500  American 
soldiers,  airmen,  and  civilians  battle  the 
Greenland  climate. 

The  temperature  never  gets  exceptionally 
low — 43  below  Is  the  coldest  on  record.  But 
before  you  decide  that  Isn't  too  bad,  you 
must  remember  that  this  Is  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  50-milc-per-hour  winds  and 
"whiteouts." 

A  whiteout  consists  of  blowing  snow  so 
thick  that  you  cinnot  see  your  hand  in  front 
of  yoxir  face;  and  whenever  zero  weather 
and  high  winds  are  combined,  Thule's  peo- 
ple are  forbidden  to  leave  whatever  bvillding 
they  are  In;  every  building  has  Its  own 
emergency  ration  supply. 

To  heat  the  base  and  supply  its  power,  a 
7.000-ton  U.S.  Navy  powershlp  Is  muored  in 
the  bay.  It  prcxiuces  39.000  kilowatts  of 
power  and  115,000  pounds  of  heating  steam 
an  h(jur  at  the  same  time.  It  burns  2  mil- 
lion gallons  of  fuel  oil  a  month. 

Many  other  activities  besides  BMEWS  are 
based  on  Thule.  Out  on  the  bay  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  engineers  were  busy  build- 
ing a  12.000-foot  runway  on  sea  ice  3  feet 
thick,  on  which  they  expected  to  land  a 
200-lon  B-52  Jet  bomber.  They  seemed  con- 
fident It  would  work. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  In- 
land, the  U.S.  Army  has  built  Camp  Century, 
the  city  under  ice.  Here,  on  the  Icecap, 
in  temperatures  which  may  reach  64"  below 
and  winds  which  may  reach  150  miles  per 
hour,  men  were  spending  the  winter  In  ice 
tunnels  heated  by  a  portable  nuclear  reactor 
so  compact  it  can  be  moved  In  a  single  air- 
plane. 

But  everywhere  eyes  and  thoughts  and 
radar  antennas  are  constantly  turned  to  the 
northern  horizon,  beyond  which  lies  Russia. 
for  Thule  is  the  farthest  great  outpost  of  the 
northern  approaches. 

rouR  HOURS  TO  zrao 

Along  the  Arctic  coastline  of  Canad.i  and 
Alaska  the  stations  of  the  Distant  Early 
Warning  line  keep   their  silent,  lonciy   vigil. 

They  are  peaceful  places,  standing  in  the 
main  alone  along  the  forbidding  shore, 
manned  by  cheerful  men  (mostly  civilians) 
with  the  professional  assurance  of  the  latter- 
day  electronic  technician. 

B\it  so  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  that 
Russia  may  attack  this  continent  with  trad- 
iiionul  bomber  forces,  the  men  who  run  the 
radars  of  the  DEW  line  cannot  relax  tlieir 
vigilance  for  an  Instant.  If  the  Russian 
bi)mbers  ever  come  to  strike  the  cities  of 
C.mada  and  the  United  States,  we  shall  be 
warned  by  the  DEW  line  radars.  We  shall  be 
warned  about  4  hours  ahead  of  the  first  bomb. 

One  day  in  March  1961.  the  aircraft  in 
which  I  was  traveling  flew  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Canadian  and  Alaska  secti'ins 
of  the  DEW  line.  Now  and  again,  we  dropped 
down  to  look  closely  at  one  of  the  lonely 
stations,  .sitting  in  purposeful  silence  amid 
the  icy  wast.es. 

I  wondered  what  sort  of  men  would  come 
to  man  these  uninviting  outposts;  for  these 
are  civilians,  not  soldiers  who  must  go  where 
they  are  sent. 

Their  reasons  vary.  Many  of  them  art 
there  to  earn  money  in  a  place  where  they 
cant  spend    it — like    the   ex-Montreal   taxi- 
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driver  who  was  driving  a  snowmobile  at  Point 
Barrow,  Alaska  (and  who  left  you  in  no 
doubt  about  where  he  learnt  to  drive  i.  He 
was  there  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  a 
quick    carwash   back   home 

Some  are  there  to  escape  the  pressures  of 
city  living;  but  these  are  looked  over  care- 
fully by  psychiatrists  beforehand,  because 
living  on  a  DEW  station  is  like  going  to  sea 
for  12  months  in  a  corvette  and  never  tovich- 
Ing  shore,  and  a  badly  neurotic  member  of 
the  crew  could  play  havoc  with  morale. 

Si  line  are  there  to  taste  the  romance  of  the 
Far  North:  To  rub  elbows  with  Eskimos,  and 
polar  bears,  and  nights  whi.  h  hist  3  months, 
and  60  V)elow  temperatures  But  all.  once 
they  get  there,  become  fully  :<bsorbcd  in  the 
professional  demands  of  their  job 

These  demands  are  exacting  A  DEW 
station  is  useless  unle.ss  Its  radais  are  work- 
ing and  the  fantastically  complex  sy.siem  oi 
communications  between  station  and  sta- 
tion, and  between  the  line  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command,  and  the  Str.ticsic  Air  Command. 
is  100  percent  reliable 

There  Is  nobody  on  \\\c  DEW  hue  waiting 
til  push  the  button  Its  sole  function  Is 
to  inform  Norad  and  SAC  of  every  airborne 
object  moving  withm  Us  ran^e  which  it 
cannot  identify  Once  it  hus  done  this,  that 
part  of  Its  Job  Is  hnished  But  its  vigilance 
can  never  be  relaxed  And  incidentally,  it 
has  never  picked  up  a  track  which  has  not 
ultimately  been   accounted   for 

Life  on  a  DEW  station  is  not  without  Its 
lighter  moments  Profes.-ional  polar  bear 
hunters  along  the  Bering  Sea  use  airplanes 
for  scouting  nowadays  When  they  sjjot 
a  bear,  they  climb  high  tniuigh  to  be 
tracked  by  the  neitresl  DEW  station,  and 
they  get  the  duty  operator  to  'fix""  their 
position.  Then  later  when  they  take  their 
client  out  to  shoot  the  bear,  the  DEW  line 
radars  can  guide  them  to  precisely  the  same 
spot  on  the  Ice. 

The  DEW  line  cost  *5uO  million  to  build 
and  costs  $56  nuliion  a  year  to  run  It  is 
unquestionably  the  most  expensive  piece  of 
big-game    hunting  equipment    ever   devised 

THE  COMMl :NI<  ATIO.NS   MIRATLE 

At  Cambridge  Bay,  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Victoria  Island  in  the  Canadian  Arctic,  we 
asked  the  meteorological  officer  if  he  could 
check  the  weather  at  Point  Barrow.  Alaska 
our  next  port  of  call 

Point  Barrow,  the  most  northerly  point  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  is  i.300  miles 
from  Cambridge  along  the  Arctic  coast:  and 
the  coast  is  for  all  practical  purposes  un- 
inhabited But  the  weatherman  picked  up 
ins  phone  and  not  only  dialed  Point  Barrow 
but  aUso  dialed  the  extension  of  the  weather 
office  there  In  2o  seconds  we  had  our 
weather  check 

In  the  Strategic  Air  Command  operations 
room  at  Froblsher  Bay.  I  overheard  a  senior 
.American  officer  phoning  the  Penuigon  for 
st.imc  urgent  information 

He  picked  up  a  phone  which  connected 
hnn  directly  with  SAC  headquarters  at 
Omaha.  Nebr,  SAC  answered  more  quickly 
than  the  average  office  switchboard  would 
answer  someone  Inside  the  building. 

He  asked  for  a  line  to  the  Pentagon.  Af- 
ter a  couple  ol  seconds'  pause,  lie  was  con- 
nected and  began  talking  But  before  he 
had  finished  what  he  had  to  say.  he  broke 
off  and  said,  "Who  are  yovi?" 

There  was  another  pause.  Tlien  he  banged 
di>wn  the  receiver  and  said  "Dammit,  they 
gave  me  England  "  He  had  been  connected, 
in  error,  to  a  US  Air  Force  command  post 
near  London. 

Tliese  two  incidents  Illustrate  the  extraor- 
dinary complexity  of  the  communications 
system  which  links  the  northern  approaches 
with  the  United  States-Canadian  defense 
machine.  An  unknown  track  on  a  DEW  line 
radar  on  the  Arctic  shore  is  commvinicated 
instantaneously    to   Norad    headquarters    at 


Colorado  Springs,  to  SAC  in  Omaha  and  to 
Ottawa   and    Washington. 

The  great  computers  at  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile early  warning  system  site  at  Tliule  in 
Greenland  communicate  their  information 
directly  to  other  computers  in  the  United 
States  Ordinary  telephoning  across  the 
frozen  wastes  is  quicker  and  easier  than  niost 
telephoning  between  Canadian  or  American 
cities.  And  the  cost  of  providing  the  north- 
ern approaches  with  a  communication  sys- 
tem that  Is  reliable  under  all  circumstances 
has  been  astronomical. 

But  H  has  to  be.  The  DEW  line  radars, 
which  c  kst  $500  million  to  build,  wotild  be 
valueless  if  their  information  could  not  be 
moved  south  quickly  enough  to  pet  the  great 
bombers  of  SAC  in  air  before  they  were  de- 
stroyed r>n  the  ground.  If  BMEWS  ever  de- 
tects a  massive  flight  of  Russian  missiles 
headed  this  way,  SAC  will  have  15  minutes 
to  get  Its  B  52s  into  the  air  before  their 
bases  are  desiroved  bv  rockets 

Tlie  DEW  line,  the  BMEWS.  Norad  and  SAC 
all  put  together  will  no',  prevent  nuclear 
))rojpciiles  falling  on  our  cities — if  the  Rus- 
sians ever  decide  to  send  them  Nobody 
pretends  that  there  is  any  means  of  defense 
which  will  destroy  the  attackers  before  they 
reach  southern  Canada  and  the  United 
States 

What  these  vast  organizations  are  designed 
to  do  is  to  protect  the  deterrent :  The  SAC 
bombers  which  carry  nuclear  bombs  and  the 
missile    bases   now    being    Installed 

The  underlying  philosophy  is  simple 
enough:  if  the  Russians  know  they  cannot 
knock  out,  by  surprise  attack,  the  US  capac- 
ity to  retaliate,  then  they  prcjbably  will 
nfver  start  a  nuclear  war.  The  whole  strate- 
elc  pattern  of  the  northern  approaches  is 
designed  to  make  such  a  surprise  attack  and 
such  a  knockout  blow,  impossible 

It  is  a  gamble  Into  which,  over  the  last  10 
years,  the  United  States  has  poured  hun- 
drcfJs  of  billions  of  dollars  and  to  which, 
tVrough  Norad  and  our  contributions  to  the 
early  warning  system  Canada  has  added  her 
small   share 

•So  long  as  .S.\C  can  get  off  the  ground,  so 
long  as  the  U.S.  Intercontinental  ballistic 
mis.siles  can  be  launched  in  time,  so  long 
as  the  Ru.sslans  know  that,  whatever  they 
do.  the  United  States  and  its  allies  will  still 
be  able  to  hit  back,  there  is  a  fair  chance 
that  the  gamble  will  pay  off. 

But  e\erything,  in  the  last  resort,  depends 
on  the  Strategic  Air  Command;  and  it  Is 
time  to  consider  this  great  striking  force  and 
Its  lelationship  to  the  northern  approaches. 

THE  SI  EEPLESS  ALERT 

.*.  Pan-American  Boeing  707  jetliner  landed 
:.•  Frobi'^hpr  Bay  on  a  winter  day  to  refuel 
on  its  way  from  London  to  Los  Angeles  over 
the  j>olar  route. 

The  temperature  was  30  below  zero  and 
there  was  a  20-mile  wind  blowing  in  the 
Arctic  twilight- — a  normal  Arctic  day.  As 
the  passengers  descended,  they  could  see  a 
line  of  huge  aircraft  standing  on  the  ramp. 
unjirotected  from  the  weather,  each  of  them 
connected  by  farge  flexible  tubes  to  a  battery 
of  portable  gasoline  heaters. 

These  aircraft  were  refueling  tankers  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  the  U.S  Air 
Forces    long-range   bomber   force. 

If  the  tourists  had  been  perniitted  to 
enter  SAC  headquarters  at  Frobisher.  they 
would  ha\e  .seen  many  airmen  sitting  in  the 
"Alert  Lounge  ■  in  their  flying  suits — al- 
though the  building  Is  lieated  to  about  80\ 
These  were  tlie  crews  of  the  flying  tankers: 
crews  who  for  2  weeks  at  a  stretch  are  kept 
at  Immediiitc  readiness.  24  hours  a  day. 
I  At  any  moment,  klaxons  may  sound  all 
over  the  building.  The  crews  will  then  dash 
to  a  line  of  station  wagons,  which  are  never 
used  for  any  other  purpose,  and  drive  to  the 
aircraft  assigned  to  them:  all  other  traffic 
on  the  base,  without  exception,  will  come  to 
a  dead  stop. 


They  will  climb  into  their  aircraft,  start 
the  engines  and  take  off.  They  already 
know  their  mission — they  have  learned  it  by 
heart.  They  do  not  know  whether  ^hc 
klaxon's  blast  means  just  another  practice 
or  whether  this  is  for  real. 

Somewhere  in  the  skies  abo. e  the  Arctic 
they  will  make  their  rendezvovis  with  a 
great  B-52  jet  bomber.  Briefly  the  two  air- 
craft wir.  be  Joined  by  the  refueling  jMpes. 
then  cont-act  will  be  broken,  the  tanker  will 
return  to  base  and  the  bomber  will  continue 
on  Its  way.  If  war  had  started,  its  destina- 
tion would  be  a  Rus-sian  city. 

These  are  the  men  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Co.mmaiid  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  most  professional  military 
organization  in  the  world — probably  the 
most  professional  military  organization  in 
h!St<-)ry- 

Its  officers  and  men  arc  the  most  siiitile- 
minded,  the  most  dedicated.  I  have  e\er 
met.  And.  furthermore,  it  is  the  shield  and 
buckler  of  the  whole  free  world 

If  you  cherLsh  an  image  of  a  sloppy  GI 
with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  and 
a  wad  of  gum  stuck  to  his  teeth,  you  will 
not  find  him  in  SAC.  Its  bases  look  like 
a  brig.ade  of  guards  depot  on  the  morning  of 
a  royal  inspection.  Its  men  are  in  the 
toujzhest  league  mankind  has  ever  seen. 
They  know  It  and  they  are  proud  ol  it 

SAC  today  has  a  number  of  refueling  bases 
in  Canada  It  has  bombers  and  tankers 
spread  at  ba.ses  cle.ir  around  the  world,  and 
It  has  its  own  worldwide  communications 
system  which  probably  has  no  eqtial  any- 
where And  until  the  long-range  missiles 
take  over.  It  Is  the  bombers  of  SAC  which 
alone  can  contain  the  Russian  threat. 

The  northern  approaches  are  designed  fur 
one  purpose  and  one  purpose  only:  to  make 
sure  that  SAC  is  not  destroyed  on  the 
ground.  This  Is  what  the  DEW  line  and  the 
Mid-Canada  line  and  the  BME^\'S  are  for 
They  are  to  make  certain  that  the  weapons 
of  massive  retaliation,  the  great  deterrent, 
are  preserved  long  enough  to  do  the  job 
which  every  man  In  SAC.  along  with  every- 
bodv  else,  prays  will  never  have  to  be  done 

When  the  kiaxon  sounds,  the  men  of  SAC 
are  expected  to  get  their  aircraft  in  the  air 
In  15  minutes  If  this  sounds  easy,  just  re- 
member that  four  or  six  or  eight  (depending 
on  the  aircraft)  great  engines  must  be 
started  and  brought  to  running  temperature, 
that  they  must  be  ready  to  start  after  sitting 
out.  perhaps  for  days,  at  30  or  40  or  50 
below;  that  the  crew  of  an  average  airliner 
will  normally  take  15  minutes  on  the  cock- 
pit check  alone 

And  remember,  too,  the  tensions  which 
such  an  assignment  must  generate.  When 
the  klaxon  sounds,  you  go.  whether  you  are 
sound  asleep  or  in  the  movies  or  in  the 
shower  or  having  dinner;  and  you  never 
know  whether  it  is  for  real  or  Just  a  practice. 

It  IS  a  tough  league  and  tills  is  a  tough 
outfit,  run  by  tough-minded  men.  If  an 
aircraft  is  broken  for  any  reason,  the  squad- 
ron commander  reports  in  person  to  the 
commander  in  chief  who  is  not.  I  am  told, 
given  to  sentiment  or  softness  Nobody  in 
S.\C  likes  to  lose  an  aircraft. 

There  are  no  exctises.  SAC  aircraft  are 
expected  to  take  to  the  air.  on  demand  and 
without  warning,  and  there  is  no  place  for 
explanations  of  failure.  For  failure,  in  this 
league,  is  simply  unacceptable. 

And  when  you  watch  the  vapor  trails  next 
summer  while  yoti  are  playing  golf  at  Banff, 
reflect  that  because  of  them  you  car.  sleep 
soundly  in  your  bed  at  night. 

THF    HEART    OF    THE    MATTER 

The  heart  of  the  defense  system  for  this 
mntinent — and  for  the  whole  free  world — 
i.«  the  massive  deterrent  as  represented  by 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the  missile 
installations  now  coming  Into  being.  < 

Everythine  else  that  goes  on — the  DEW 
line  the  BMEWS,  the  mid-Canada  radar  line. 
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Norad — fs  designed  to  protect  and  strengthen 
the  weapons  of  massive  retaliation.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  de- 
stroying our  cities  with  today's  weapons 
and  the  horrendous  power  of  the  nuclear 
bomb;  the  only  hope  Is  to  convince  the  Rus- 
sians that  they  cannot  destroy  our  capacity 
to  hit  back. 

This  concept  Is  not  clearly  tmderstood  In 
Canada.  Much  of  the  debate  about  our  role 
In  Norad,  about  nuclear  warheads  for  our 
fighters  In  Euroi)e.  nuclear  warheads  for  our 
Bomarcs  at  home,  the  kind  of  fighters  we 
should  buy  to  replace  the  aging  CP-100 — 
much  of  this  debate  Is  carried  on  by  people 
who  think  we  are  talking  about  preventing 
the  bombers  from  reaching  our  cities.  Even 
a  system  twice  as  elaborate  and  twice  as 
costly  as  the  one  we  have  now  could  offer 
no  such  gtiarantee. 

The  DEW  line  offers  no  defense  against 
enemy  bombers;  It  merely  lets  Norad  and 
SAC  know  they  are  coming,  so  that  Norad 
can  deploy  its  fighters  and  guided  missiles 
and  SAC  can  get  Its  bombers  off  the  ground. 
The  ballistic  missile  early  warning  system. 
likewise,  can  do  nothing  but  warn. 

Now  supposing  the  Russians  sent  500 
bombers  to  attack  targets  In  North  America. 
Some  would  be  aimed  at  New  York,  some  at 
Los  Angeles,  some  at  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Chicago.  But  many,  perhaps  the  majority, 
would  be  aimed  at  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand bomber  bases  and  at  the  new  long- 
range  missile  sites. 

Many  of  these  bombers  would  get  through. 
That  is  inevitable.  Some  cities  would  be 
destroyed;  so  would  some  bomber  bases. 

But  every  bomber  that  could  be  destroyed 
before  it  reached  its  target  would  mean  a 
city  or  a  bomber  baae  saved. 

The  purpose  of  Norad,  aided  by  the  DEW 
line  and  the  mid-Canada  and  Plnetree  lines, 
is  therefore  to  engage  the  bombers  as  far 
forward  (I.e.,  as  far  north)  as  possible,  and 
Inflict  the  maximum  possible  damage  on 
the  enemy's  bomber  force  before  It  reaches 
the  target. 

Hence  the  Sage  sectors  and  superaonic 
Interceptor  squadrons  poised  along  the 
United  States-Canadian  border.  Hence  the 
Bormarcs  to  be  based  around  North  Bay. 
Hence  the  CF-100  squadrons  (shortly,  in  all 
probability,  to  be  reequlpped  with  F-101 
supersonic  fighters)   baaed  In  Canada. 

The  whole  machine  is  designed  to  harry 
the  Russian  bombers  before  they  reach  their 
target,  and  to  destroy  a  good  number  of 
them.  If  enough  can  be  destroyed,  the  Rus- 
sians  cannot  be  sure  of  knocking  out  all 
the  apparatus  of  retaliation,  and  must  con- 
sequently expect  a  devastating  blow  to  fall 
on  them  In  return.  There  is  fair  evidence — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  considered  view  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill— for  the  proposition 
that  this  knowledge,  and  this  knowledge 
only,  has  kept  Khrushchev  in  check. 

On  this  basis,  Canada's  proper  role  be- 
comes abundantly  clear.  We  can  contribute 
very  little  to  the  weapons  of  massive  retalia- 
tion, beyond  providing  SAC  with  refueling 
bases  on  Canadian  soil.  But  we  can  and 
should  contribute  substantially  to  the  ap- 
paratus of  early  warning,  interception,  and 
attrition  of  the  enemy  bomber  force  before 
it  reaches  Its  main  target.s. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts — and  they  are 
inescapable — the  current  argument  about 
whether  we  should  put  nuclear  warheads  on 
our  Bomarcs  becomes  silly.  We  have  no 
choice. 

The  Bomarc  Is  immensely  less  effective 
without  nuclear  warheads;  without  them,  It 
is  certainly  not  worth  its  cost.  So,  whatever 
the  antinuclear  handwringers  may  say,  the 
Bomarc  must  be  so  equipped  and  soon. 

If  we  are  to  make  our  Just  contribution  to 
the  attrition  capabilities  of  Norad,  our  fighter 
squadrons  in  Canada,  whicli  operate  under 
Norad  Command,  must  b«  given  new  air- 
planes; and  this  too  cannot  wait. 


Many  weapons  are  today  beyond  our  grasp 
But  we  can  manage  within  existing  levels  of 
defense  expenditure  to  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  deterrent  In  the  form  of  fighters, 
ground-to-air  missiles,  and  tactical  radar. 
We  can,  at  little  cost,  provide  facilities  for 
mobile  ICBM  bases  in  Canada  if  these  seem 
to  be  required. 

We  are  all  In  this  together.  If  the  deter- 
rent fails  and  Russia  attacks,  Canada  will  be 
destroyed  along  with  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  We  have  the  strongest  possible  selfish 
reasons  for  making  the  deterrent  as  strong 
as  it  can  be  made. 

God  helping  us,  we  can  do  no  other. 


THE  NEW  TEMPO  IN  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing just  returned  from  a  brief  visit  to 
Utah.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  many  people  during  the  past  week 
about  the  present  course  of  Government 
activity.  On  the  basis  of  these  conver- 
sations, I  feel  there  is  a  growing  alarm 
about  the  rate  at  which  new  spending 
has  been  undertaken  during  the  f^rst  5 
months  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Two  weeks  ago.  In  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury informed  us  that  he  expected  a  $3 
billion  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  June  30,  1961.  And  he  admitted 
that  $2.3  billion  of  this  deficit  resulted 
from  increased  spending  programs  pre- 
sented as  part  of  the  New  Frontier. 

DKAMATIC    LNCaEASX    IN    DEFIcrTS 

The  $2.3  billion  deficit  over  a  5-month 
period  means  that  during  this  time  the 
Government  has  been  operating  in  the 
red  at  the  rate  of  $110  million  per  week. 
Assuming  a  5 -day  workweek,  this  means 
$22  million  for  each  8-hour  working  day. 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way.  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  been  spending 
$650,000  per  hour  more  than  its  revenue, 
24  hours  a  day,  for  every  day  it  has  been 
in  office.  This  increased  cost  is  a  result 
of  accelerated  spending  under  programs 
previously  authorized  as  well  as  the  in- 
auguration of  many  new  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  under  the  New  Frontier. 

FEDESAL    PAYROLL    EXPANDS 

The  alaiming  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  on  the  Federal  payroll  duiing 
the  past  several  months  has  also  been 
shocking.  Tliis  is  a  field  in  which  the 
Eisenhower  administration  made  spec- 
tacular progress.  Despite  expansion  in 
governmental  operations,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  the  cold  war,  and  despite  the 
increasing  population.  Federal  civilian 
employment  was  reduced  by  274,000  per- 
sons between  January  1953  and  Novem- 
ber 1960. 

Today  that  trend  has  been  sharply  re- 
versed. Instead  of  continuing  this  pol- 
icy, as  he  had  promised  to  do.  President 
Kennedy  added  33,445  Federal  employees 
during  his  first  4  months.  This  means 
he  was  adding  employees  to  the  Federal 
payroll  at  more  than  8,000  per  month,  or 
400  per  day  for  every  working  day  of  a 
5 -day  week. 

NOT    CAUSED    BY    COLD    WAR 

The  alarming  increase  both  in  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons added  to  the  Federal  payrolls  during 
the  early  months  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration demonstrates  that  this  admin- 


istration is  firmly  committed  to  a  policy 
of  •.spend  and  elect."  I  think  no  one 
would  object  to  any  increase  in  spending 
or  in  manpower  which  had  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  our  struggle  in  the  cold  war,  but 
this  spending  and  these  added  employees 
are  for  the  most  part  not  in  tliat  cat- 
ecroiy. 

I  urge  the  administration  and  Con- 
press  to  review  carefully  the  accelerating 
tempo  of  Federal  expenditures  which 
promLse  only  to  weaken  our  economy,  to 
fan  the  fires  of  inflation,  and  to  weaken 
us  in  our  battle  with  an  enemy  which 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  see  us  spend 
ourselves    into    oblivion. 


ROBERT  S.  BALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  just  come  to  my  attention  that  one 
of  the  outstanding  reporters  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Mr.  Robert  S.  Ball,  of  the  Detroit 
News,  has  passed  to  his  reward. 

Mr.  Ball  was  a  man  of  great  reportorial 
experience  and  talent,  and  on  occasion 
he  went  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  order  to  cover  the  news  for  the 
newspaper  which  he  so  ably  and  dili- 
gently represented. 

I  desired  to  call  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  because  of  the  out- 
standmg  reputation  of  Mr.  Ball  among 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  wish,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  to 
express  to  his  widow  and  family  our 
deepest  condolences  and  sympathy,  and 
to  as.sure  them  that  we  were  appreciative 
of  the  courage,  against  great  odds,  which 
Bob  Ball  displayed  in  carrying  out  his 
duties. 

Mr.  DIRBISEN.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
concur  in  the  sentiment  expres.sed  by  the 
majority  leader.  I  recognize  full  well 
when  a  man  becomes  a  practiced  trades- 
man in  his  own  art  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  particularly  in  the  newspaper 
field,  he  develops  a  great  sense  of  touch, 
and  nearly  always  a  sense  of  objectivity, 
and  in  so  doing  he  makes  a  great  con- 
tribution to  public  service  and  to  the  in- 
formation about  people  in  the  Capital. 
So  there  is  a  real  loss  as  a  great  and  good 
member  of  the  Fourth  Estate  takes  his 
departure. 

I  join  the  majority  leader  in  the  sen- 
timents he  has  expressed  and  in  Uie  con- 
dolences that  are  to  be  transmatt-ed  to 
the  family  of  Robert  Ball. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  of  the  June  9  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "The 
Policy  of  Foreign  AJd,"  and  an  article  en- 
titled "New  Reasons  for  Passing  Ken- 
nedy s  Aid  Plan  Seen,"  from  the  New- 
York  Herald  Tribune  issue  of  June  10, 
written  by  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
[FYom  the  New  York  Times,  July  9,  1961] 
Thk  Policy  or  Fcw£iGif  Aid 

Premier  Khrushchev  gave  a  new  twist 
yesterday  to  a  mounting  crlsia  that  goes 
far      beyond       Berlin.     Congress       is      still 
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dawdling,  weeks  behind  schedule,  over  one 
of  the  most  vital  measures  of  our  foreign 
and  defense  policies — the  foreign-aid  bill. 
It  sent  such  a  measure  to  the  White  House 
last  year  by  May  12.  Now.  with  the  new 
fiscal  year  already  underway,  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  this  year's  program  is  still  In 
committee  in  both  Senate  and  House.  When 
Congress  will  finish  it*  debate  is  still  In  the 
hands  of  the  congressional  powers  that  be 
and.  It  seems,  the  formidable  opposition 
lobbies. 

As  a  result,  while  -Jiere  is  still  money  In 
the  pipelines,  the  program  la  already  at  a 
standstill  as  far  as  new  commitments  and 
projects  are  concerned.  This  puts  the 
recipient  countries,  whose  military  and  eco- 
nomic policies  are  geared  to  our  aid.  In  a 
serious  predicament.  It  certainly  does  not 
present  an  inspiring  picture  of  our  zeal 
and  determination  In  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

The  size  of  the  Kennedy  program,  which 
Involves  not  only  $4.11  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year  but  a  •26-blUlon  package  over  the  next 
5  years,  demands  car(  ful  scrutiny.  But  the 
urgent  need  for  the  program  has  already 
been  presented  publxly  and  privately  by 
President  Kennedy  a.id  his  clvU  and  mili- 
tary aides.  For  the  benefit  of  the  uncon- 
vinced, it  Is  pertinent  to  summarize  the 
argimients: 

1.  Foreign  aid  iu  tlie  amounts  and  with 
the  flexibility  now  ca.led  for  is  essential  lor 
both  our  own  survival  and  that  of  the  free 
world  in  the  tridimensional  war  waged  by 
Soviet  imperialism.  It  is  essential  to  enable 
some  of  th«  aided  countries  to  maintain 
military  defenses  thai  may  be  beyond  their 
own  resources  but  ttuit  serve  them  and  us 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  similar  defenses 
here  at  home.  It  is  equally  essential  in  this 
revolutionary  age  to  maintain  the  frontiers 
of  freedom  by  ent.bling  underdeveloped 
countries  to  stay  free,  to  fight  misery  and 
poverty  with  the  principles  of  the  AmerlcAa. 
not  the  Communist,  revolution.  It  ts  essen- 
tial to  counter  the  !tepped-up  Communist 
aid  programs  for  political  penetration,  now 
passing  tl  billion  a  year. 

2.  Quite  apart  froir.  the  Communist  men- 
ace, foreign  aid  Is  an  expression  of  our  own 
ethos  that  imposes  or.  us  moral  and  f>olitlcaJ 
responslbUlties  and  obligations  as  good 
neighbors  to  help  those  less  well  off.  This 
responsibility  rests  especially  heavily  on  the 
rich  United  States;  but  it  also  rests  on  all 
Industrialized  coun tiles  which  must  share 
the  burden. 

3.  The  United  States  Is  fortunate  that  Its 
ideiUs  serve  Its  own  best  Interests.  We  must 
not  only  deter  military  aggression;  we  must 
also  keep  free,  develcp  and  enlarge  the  free 
markets  of  the  world  to  maintain  our  own 
growing  economy.  An  Investment  of  about 
1  percent  of  our  grc>ss  national  product  is 
thus  a  good  Investment  in  the  futiure.  espe- 
cially since  most  of  the  expenditures  mean 
employment  for  our  factories,  farms,  and 
workers. 

4.  As  is  inevitable  in  so  vast  an  imdertak- 
Ing.  there  have  bee:3  waste  and  mistakes. 
But  much  of  any  present  waste  is  due  prl- 
marUy  to  congressional  inslstezvce  on  annual 
appropriations  that  hamstring  all  long-range 
planning.  No  business  could  be  run  on  that 
basis.  That  is  why  President  Kennedy  to- 
day, as  President  Eisenhower  yesterday,  asks 
for  a  revolving  development  loan  fund  call- 
ing for  $7.3  billion  over  the  next  5  years  to 
extend  low-interest  but  repayable  loans  for 
long-term  projects.  If  that  be  back-door 
borrowing  Congress  has  already  authorized 
it  for  a  score  of  agemrles;  and  Congress'  pres- 
ent delay  Is  tlie  best  argument  for  it  in  for- 
eign aid. 

Of  course,  we  can  help  only  those  willing  to 
help  themselves,  and  the  biggest  development 
aid  must  come  from  private  investments. 
Btrt  without  the  foreign -aid  program  there 
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will  be  little  development  of  any  kind;  and 
the  Communist  Imperialism  could  win  the 
world  by  reason  of  our  default. 

A  Cold  War  Couktbkattack  -  New  Re.isons 

rOB  Passing  Kennedy's  Am  Piju<  Sicen 
( By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 

Washington.^ — There  are  fresh  and  power- 
ful reasons  for  Congress  to  pass  the  adr.iini»- 
trstlon's  economic  aid  program. 

But  President  Kennedy's  proposals  to 
carry  forward  and  to  Improve  upon  past 
measures  to  assist  underdeveloped  couatries 
are  having  difficulty  with  Congress  e:cacU7 
as  did  the  Eisenhower  program. 

The  reason  is  the  same:  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, however  vital  to  the  national  interest, 
has  no  voter  constituency  to  demand  Its 
passage  and  no  domestic  pressure  group  to 
Influence  Congressmen. 

Congress  can  be  brought  to  appropriate  bil- 
lions of  dollars  year  after  year  to  subsldlEe 
farmers  in  part  because  UJS.  fanners  are 
voters;  the  farm  program  bas  a  domestic 
constituency.  But  the  ecomotnlc  aid  pro- 
gram has  to  be  advanced  solely  on  its  irierlts, 
sold  on  its  merits,  and  approved  oa  Its 
merits  with  individual  Con^essmen  know- 
ing full  well  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  rewarded  at  the  polls  for  their  a{^>roval 
and  possibly  will  be  punished.  This  i<i  why 
it  takes  political  courage  and  a  devoUon  to 
the  national  interest  for  Congressmen  to  ap- 
prove large  appropriations  for  economic  aid. 

The  case  for  passage  of  the  President's 
economic  aid  program  Is  rational,  retillstlc 
and,  I  believe,  persuasive.  The  heart  of  it  is 
this: 

1.  Those  who  plead  that  the  United  .'sUtes 
should  take  the  initiative  In  tlie  cold  war 
and  not  Just  react  against  the  Communists 
are  most  often  the  opponents  of  the  aid 
program.  But  economic  aid  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  U.S.  Initiative.  We  wero  first 
to  use  economic  aid  as  a  means  of  shielding 
the  underdeveloped  nations  from  CcHnmu- 
nist  takeover.  Economic  aid  Is  not  a  de- 
fensive coiinterthrust  to  Communist  action. 

It  is  taking  the  initiative  in  the  terj  best 
sense.  At  a  time  when  the  Soviets  are  F^iylng 
us  the  unwilling  cexnpllment  of  copying  it  la 
their  own  peculiar  way.  those  who  most 
strongly  urged  that  we  take  the  offensive  are 
urging  that  we  abandon  one  of  the  best 
means  of  mounting  the  offensive.  Tiie  aid 
program  is  an  invaluable  tool  in  the  cold  war 
because  U  helps  nations  win  a  selX-atistidnlng 
rate  of  economic  growth. 

2.  The  best  provision  In  the  new  aid  pro- 
gram is  the  long-term  financing  which 
permits  long-term  planning  for  the  meet  ef- 
fective use  of  aid  dollars.  Economic  de  .-elop- 
ment  is  a  long-term  process  and  a  country 
needs  reasonable  assurance  of  mM  not  just 
for  12  months,  but  for  several  years  in  order 
to  develop  a  workable  program. 

Furthermore,  for  those  most  critical  of  the 
administration  of  the  aid  program  to  deny 
the  means  of  Icaig-range  planning  through 
long-range  financing  is  to  deprive  th«'  Gor- 
ernment  of  the  best  means  of  correcting  past 
mistakes.  Let  us  recognlae  that  the  gov«-n- 
ment  leaders  In  the  less  developed  coimtries 
are  politicians — as  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  If  they  ese  going  to  put  into  effect 
what  may  be  politically  difficult  internal  re- 
forms and  programs  for  social  and  economic 
Justice,  we  shotild  help  arm  them  with  the 
politically  valuable  argument  that  we  are 
ready  to  commit  ourselves  to  long-term  pro- 
grams of  aid  calculated  to  acbleve  sub- 
stantial progress. 

To  authorize  the  Government  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Treasury,  in  amounts  speci- 
fied by  Congress,  to  make  development  loans 
to  underdeveloped  countries — this  do<58  not 
deprive  Congress  of  any  control  over  the 
program.  It  increases  control  since  Congress 
will  have  a  quarterly  review  of  f>Mt  programs 
and  a  quarterly  opportunity  to  examine  new 
plans — and  stop  them  if  Congress  so  desires. 


S.  When  tht  economic  aid  program  is  ad- 
vocated as  vital  to  the  natlonsl  Interest  by 
President  Kennedy,  President  SlaenJiower 
and  President  Truman  and  by  every  Presi- 
dential nominee  since  the  start  of  the  cold 
war — Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Adlai  Stevenson  and 
Richard  Nixon — Congress  ought  to  ponder 
very  hard  before  striking  It  down.  Approval 
was  never  more  urgent  than  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  very  much  the 
editorial  and  article  will  be  studied  and 
considered  by  the  Senate.  They  are  of 
particular  importance  now  because  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  make  its  impor- 
tant decisions  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  this 
week.  Among  other  things  the  bill  calls 
for  a  new  organization  under  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  it  would  Increase 
the  authorization  for  foreign  aid  in  its 
various  categories. 

Important  as  those  sections  may  be.  I 
believe  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  those  which  woiild  assure 
continuity  of  foreign  aid  for  a  period  of 
5  years,  and  which  would  give  flexibility 
to  the  new  organization,  by  allowing  it  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury.  The  latter 
provision  has  been  called  back-door 
spending,  but  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
will  authorize  the  sums  that  may  be 
appropriated,  and  that  Congress  will  fix 
the  appropriation  will  make  It  clear  that 
the  Congress  retains  control,  substan- 
tively. 

I  speaik  today  because,  as  I  have  said. 
I  understand  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  about  to  make  Impor- 
tant decisions  on  these  two  sections. 
Those  of  us  who  are  not  on  the  commit- 
tee have  the  opportunity  now  to  state 
our  position  before  the  committee  acts. 

Unless  these  two  provisions  are  pro- 
vided this  year — that  is,  the  5-year  au- 
thorization and  the  flexibility  which  will 
be  given  by  Treasury  borrowing — I  do 
not  believe  we  can  have  a  foreign  aid 
program  that  can  be  truly  effective. 

As  Mr.  Drummond  has  said  in  his 
article,  many  who  oppose  foreign  aid 
call  for  new  initiative  and.  new  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  in  the 
fields  of  national  security  as  they  called 
for  new  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

These  two  provisions  in  the  admin- 
istration bill,  similar  to  those  recom- 
mended by  President  Eisenhower,  give 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  take 
a  new  and  effective  initiative  in  the  field 
of  foreign  aid. 

I  particularly  note  tiiat,  in  the  past 
administration  of  the  great  Republican 
President.  Mr.  Eisenhower,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  other  Republican  lead- 
ers favored  these  necessary  provisions. 
I  hope  very  much  in  the  dasrt  just  ahead 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Congress  will  approve  these  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 


SEGREGATION  IN   RAILROAD 
TERMINALS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  interesting  letter  ttris  morning  that 
I  would  like  to  make  a  part  of  the 
Record.  It  deals  with  the  actions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
enforce   the   Interstate  Commerce  Act 
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with  respect  to  nonseg legation  of  rail- 
road terminals. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  what  is 
happening  in  the  South  with  respect  to 
the  freedom  riders.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing, therefore,  to  note  this  letter.  What 
it  practically  says  is  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  which  read.  "It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  common  carrier  to  subject 
any  particular  person  to  any  undue  or 
unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage 
in  any  respect  whatsoever."  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  courts  that  this  pre- 
vents segregation  in  railroad  terminals, 
the  Commission  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  segregation  is  rife  in  many  rail- 
road terminals  in  many  Southern  States. 
This  is  sometimes  done  by  what  we 
lawyers  call  a  colorful  effort  to  make  it 
apply  to  interstate  commerce.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Mississippi,  the  Commission 
notes  there  is  a  sign  at  Biloxi  which 
says,  "Colored  Waiting  Room  (Intra- 
state) By  order  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi." 

When  it  is  backed  by  the  police  power 
of  the  State,  it  is  just  as  effective  as  if 
it  said,  "Interstate,"  or  whatever  else 
might  be  there.  Negroes  know  that  fact 
very  well.  They  know  that  if  they  enter 
the  door  they  will  very  promptly  be 
arrested. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  have  said — 
I  think  I  have  not  been  quiet  on  that 
score  for  years — that  this  is  the  basic 
law  of  the  United  States,  involving  the 
power  of  a  commission,  being  flouted  in 
a  very  important  section  of  the  country. 
When  people  are  considering  measures 
of  protest  against  this  most  outright  vio- 
lation of  law,  they  ought  to  take  into 
consideration  how  really  blatant  it  is  in 
order  to  assess  the  equities  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  protest  the 
failure  of  the  present  administration  to 
seek  any  law  from  the  Congress  ui>on 
this  entire  subject.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  has 
been  thrown  out  of  court  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  with  respect  to  suing.  The 
administration  is  still  not  before  Con- 
gress seeking  any  help  from  the  Con- 
gress, as  did  the  previous  administration, 
in  respect  to  civil  rights  legislation. 

Let  history  record  that  Congress 
passed  civil  rights  bills  in  1957  and  1960, 
notwithstanding  all  the  advertising  to 
the  contrary,  because  the  administration 
asked  for  them  and  was  back  of  them. 
We  have  yet  to  see  from  the  present 
administration  any  request  in  this  field, 
notwithstanding  the  most  blatant  viola- 
tion of  law  of  the  kind  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

I  shall  continue  to  protest.  I  think 
the  whole  country  must  protest.  We 
cannot  accept  this  situation,  and  cer- 
tainly we  must  not  fail  to  use  every  arm 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  it.  We  must 
have  statutory  authority  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  sue  in  representative 
civil  rights  cases.  Until  that  is  provided 
we  shall  not  be  either  giving  full  relief 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
attempting  to  implement  properly  the 
14th  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the   letter  from  me   to  the 


Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  together  with  the  reply 
thereto,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th'?  Record, 

as  follows; 

Juke  16.   1961 
Hon.  John  H    Winchfil. 
Chairman.  Interstate  Cowmcrce  Coininission. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ch.^irman:  I  have  for  some  time 
been  deeply  disturbed  by  reports  I  laave  re- 
ceived from  areas  in  the  South  relative  to 
bus  and  air  terminal  .^segregation,  which  has 
recently  received  increased  public  ;ittentlon 
as  a  result  of  the  freedom  riders  mo-,  ement. 

I  am  Informed  that  cases  relative  lo  .segre- 
gation of  such  terminals  have  been  pending 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  more  than  23  months  and  that  former 
Chairman  Tuggle  indicated  on  Dpcember  31 
1959,  that  the  Commis.-^ion  was  receiving 
staff  recomnnendations  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  These  recommendations  appar- 
ently have  nfrt  yet  been  acted  upon. 

I  have  now  received  photographs,  which  I 
enclose,  showing  the  use  of  lucal  police 
power  to  enforce  racial  segregation  in  the 
railroad  station  in  Flomaton,  Ala.,  a  station 
of  the  Louisville  &  N.ashville  Railroad,  and 
understand  that  similar  situations  exist  at 
Ocean  Springs.  BUnxi — the  ."^ite  of  Keesler 
Air  Force  B;ise — Gulfport  Jack!^'»n.  Hatties- 
burg.  Laurel  and  other  Mississippi  towns. 
It  Is  also  my  understanding  that  complaints 
involving  this  question  were  filf^d  with  the 
ConmiLssiou  in  Jiuie  1959.  and  that  there 
has  been  contact  by  interested  groups  with 
the  Commis.';ion  since  that  date  supplying 
further  Information  regarding  this  situation 

The  failure  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  act  in  this  matter  is  particu- 
larly surprising  to  me  in  view  of  the  Com- 
mission's ruling  in  N  A.ACP.  v.  St.  Louxr.- 
San  Francisco  Railroad  Company  (2f>7  ICC. 
335)  and  the  clear  provisions  of  section  3(  li 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  USC  i 
which  states: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  car- 
rier subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter *  *  •  to  subject  any  particular  per- 
son *  *  *  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable 
prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  :.ny  respect 
whatsoever." 

In  addition,  the  recent  S'.ipreme  C-mrt  de- 
cision in  the  Boynton  case  makes  even  more 
clear  the  illegality  of  such  segregation  prac- 
tices. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  immediate  and  press- 
ing duty  of  the  Commission  to  resolve  the 
cases  now  pending  before  It  in  this  respect, 
both  for  the  protection  of  the  clear  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  rights  of  our  citizens 
and  to  assist  In  eliminating  the  basic  social 
injustice  protested  in  the  freedom  riders 
movement. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
a  duty  to  act  and  therefore  a  responsibility 
for  events  ensuing  on  a  failure  to  act  sea- 
sonally. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jacijb  K.  Javits. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Wa.^fiington.  DC.  June  27.  1961. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Reff-rcnce  is  made 
lo  your  letter  of  June  16.  J 961.  in  which 
you  express  your  concern  with  segregation 
practices  in  the  field  of  transportation,  You 
refer  specifically  to  bus  and  air  terminal 
segregation  and  to  specific  cities  where  rail- 
road stations  hf.>e  sepregation  lay  means  of 
local  police  action.  In  your  letter  you  ex- 
press your  concern  with  tiic  continued  exist- 
ence of  segregation  even  thnugli  it  has  been 
a    s\ibstar.tial    period    since    the    courts    and 


this  Commission  have  rendered  decisions  tliat 
.segregation  of  passengers  by  reason  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  is  unlawful 

In  tins  reply  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you 
a  substantial  report.  First,  let  me  assure 
you  that  the  Commission  has  not  been  un- 
mindful of  tills  problem  and  there  have  been 
continued  efforts  to  secure  compliance 

Your  letter  reftrs  to  segregation  in  air 
terminals.  The  Commission  has  no  jurib- 
diction  in  tlie  field  of  air  trarsportation.  and 
we  have,  of  course,  done  notiung  in  this  area 

As  your  letter  Indicates,  in  December  1969 
the  Commission  did  have  before  it  certain 
staff  reports  of  violations  of  the  act  in  the 
area  of  segregation.  After  very  careful  con- 
sideration, the  Commission  determined  tliat 
its  policy  would  be  to  seek  criminal  pruscu- 
tion  against  carriers  who  violate.  A  recital 
of  some  of  the  factors  which  were  iiuolved 
in  connection  with  policy  decision  might  be 
helpful  to  your  better  understanding  of  this 
matter  A  proceeding  before  the  Commis- 
sion itself  freqtiently  takes  some  time  Tliis 
method  invol-.es  individual  c;ises  against  in- 
dividual carriers.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  does  not  empower  this  Commission  to 
impc)se  penalties  Criminal  prosecution  is 
the  primary  enforcement  weapon  given  the 
Commisfion  in  the  act  and  is  the  weapon 
used  for  most  violations  of  other  provisloiT- 
of  the  act.  Public  rejwrts  of  fines  imposed 
tend  to  cause  other  carriers  to  discontinue 
imilar  practices  I  am  sure  you  under.stand 
that  these  are  not  all  of  tlie  factors  mvol-.ed 
in  rearhme  the  p<illcy  decision 

Thereafter,  our  staff  contintied  its  in- 
vestigation of  each  alleged  violation  which 
came  to  our  attention.  A  mention  of  some 
of  tlie  facts  disclosed  by  tlie  violation  seem.s 
warranted.  In  many  cases  the  violation  was 
not  by  the  carrier.  For  instance,  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  police  would  board  a  bus 
while  it  was  in  a  city  and  order  any  Negro 
who  was  not  seated  in  the  rear  thereof  to 
mir.e  to  the  rear  If  there  was  any.  protest 
the  Negro  would  be  removed  from  the  bu.'^ 
and.  presumedly,  charged  with  violation  of 
a  city  ordinance  In  other  instances  when 
a  carrier  removed  segregation  signs  from  its 
terminal  the  police  wotild  post  segregation 
signs.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
mon carrier  to  subject  any  perscni  to  any 
unjust  di-crimmation  These  discriminatory 
acts  by  the  police  are  not  matters  which  fall 
within  our  limited  jtirisdlctioii  and  such 
matters  have  all  beeit  referred  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jtis- 
tlce.  I  think  you  should  know  that  m  our 
investigations  we  have  found  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  area  of  compliance  by 
carriers. 

Investigations  of  these  matters  have  re- 
sulted in  the  submission  of  nine  recom- 
mendations to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  criminal  prosecution,  and  one  recom- 
mendation for  a  civil  forfeiture  action  seek- 
ing ft  money  Judgment  Referrals  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  criminal  prose- 
cution are  the  usual  and  normal  method  for 
this  agency  and  also  by  every  agency.  Onl\ 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  tlie  power  to 
institute  criminal  prosecution.  Svich  re- 
ferrals are  not  the  subject  of  any  public 
statement  and  hence  I  can  appreciate  tha' 
on  the  stirface  it  might  appear  that  the 
Commission  had  taken  no  action. 

One  of  tlie  referrals  to  the  Department  of 
Jtistlce  lias  resulted  in  a  case  in  court  In 
that  case  the  segregation  was  practiced  on 
the  bus  and  both  the  btis  company  and  the 
bus  driver  were  prosecuted.  Each  pleaded 
guilty  and  each  was  fined  $100.  The  penal 
provisions  of  the  act  provide  for  a  fine  of 
not  le.ss  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500.  A 
copy  of  tlie  press  release  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission following  such  court  action  is  at- 
tached for  your  information 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral recently  filed  a  formal  petition  with  the 
Commission  which  proposed  the  Issuance  o*^ 
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regulations  In  this  field,  applicable  to  motor 
carriers.  Again,  this  matter  was  carefully 
considered.  There  are  a  number  of  difficult 
legal  questions  presented.  Including  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  promulgate 
rcgTilations  in  this  aiea.  The.se  questions 
have  not  been  resolved  but  on  June  19,  1961, 
tiie  Commission,  by  order,  Instituted  the 
proceeding  and  provided  for  special  proce- 
dural  rules  to  expedite  a  determination. 

Facttial  material  and  legal  arguments  must 
be  filed  by  July  20  Oral  argument  before 
the  full  Commlealon  on  the  legal  questions 
will  be  heard  beginntn;;  August  15.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  that  thece  steps  clearly  show 
the  Commissions  desire  to  reach  an  early 
decl.slon.  For  your'  further  information  I 
am    attaching   hereto   a   copy   of    the   order. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  this 
proceeding  does  not  Include  carriers  by  rail- 
road. In  this  connection  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral did  not  Include  lall  carriers  In  his  pe- 
tition. This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
Commission  from  giving  this  matter  con- 
sideration. As  I  earlier  Indicated  there  are 
questions  of  tlie  powe:-  of  the  Commission  to 
issue  regulations  in  the  field  of  motor  car- 
riers. Under  the  pro.'Lslon  of  part  I  of  the 
act,  applicable  to  rail  carriers,  the  questions 
are  much  more  doubtful.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  that  the  Attorney  General  did 
not  Include  raU  carriers  for  tlie  same  reason. 

Yoxir  letter  refers  upeclflcaily  to  segr»!ga- 
tiou  signs  lu  rail  terminals  at  Flomaton. 
Ala.  (With  pictures),  and  at  Ocean  Springs. 
Biloxl,  Gulfport.  Jacl-,aon,  Hattlesburg,  and 
Laurel.  This  Identiad  matter  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  field  iiUNistigatlon  and  very  re- 
cently a  report  was  received  and  is  now  be- 
ing cons.dered  for  act  on  by  our  enforcement 
attorneys.  I  am  advised  that  the  Investiga- 
tion discloses  signs  of  the  type  shown  by  the 
pictures  you  forwanlcd  with  your  letter. 
In  other  cases  the  sigJis  contain  words  which 
may  have  been  deslg:.ied  to  avoid  violations 
of  the  Interstate  Ccnunerce  Act.  For  in- 
stance, lu  BUoxl.  th<i  sign  reads:  "Colored 
Waiting  Room  (Inlra<.tat<)  By  order  of  State 
of  Mississippi." 

You  should  not  Infor  that  this  reference  to 
"intrastate"  will,  in  ::act.  cause  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  Is  no  vloUtloc  of  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Act.  I  point  this  out  merely 
to  indicate  there  is  a<;ed  for  consideration  of 
legal  questions.  Th'i  report  Is  being  re- 
viewed by  an  enfortement  attorney.  This 
review  and  study  will  be  completed  in  the 
near  future  and  at  that  time  appropriate  ac- 
tion will  be  talten. 

I  regret  that  this  reply  has  been  so 
lengthy,  but  your  letter  indicates  that  you 
are  very  much  Intexeated  in  this  probiem. 
The  Commission  appi-eclates  your  interest  in 
our  work  and  I  assu'e  you  that  this  matter 
has  not  been  neglected  or  delayed. 

We  do.  of  course,  have  limitations  of  man- 
power and  responsibilities  in  many  areas  but 
we  have  and  wUl  continue  our  efforts  in 
this  area. 

Sincerely. 

EvEfFTT  Hutchinson. 

Ctiairinan. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Ijield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
last  year,  and  again  this  year,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Yorle  and  I  introduced  a 
bill,  quite  limited  in  scope,  which  we 
think  would  be  very  helpful,  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  intervene  and  to  sue  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  any  child  who  Is  denied  equal  rights 
as  to  attending  a  nonsegregated  school? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have.  It  is  ele- 
mentary legislation  which  the  adminis- 
tration ought  to  be  before  the  Congress 


clamoring  for.  on  the  same  "must"  basis 
as  it  Is  clamoring  for  16  other  measures, 
but  it  is  simply  not  doing  so. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  FULBRIOHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  appears  in  the  July  6,  1961.  Cliris- 
tian  Science  Monitor  an  article  by  Rich- 
ard L.  Strout.  The  title  is  "Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHT's  Long  View." 

The  article,  of  course,  refers  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  to  the  excep- 
tional perception  revealed  in  his  speech 
on  foreign  pwlicy  which  was  delivert.'d  in 
the  Senate  on  June  29. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  Senate 
shares  my  great  admiration  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  His  knowledge  of 
foreign  relations  is  unexcelled  in  this 
body  and  in  this  Government.  He  thinks 
deeply.  He  thinks  wisely.  He  tliinks 
with  the  highest  sense  of  pati-iotism. 
And  when  he  expresses  himself  on  for- 
eign policy,  as  he  did  on  June  29,  he  con- 
tributes greatly  to  our  understanding  of 
the  international  situation  and  to  poli- 
cies which  will  safeguard  the  intereiits  of 
the  Nation. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  SLrout  La  his 
article  has  recognized  the  exceptional 
capacities  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committer  and 
the  particular  contribution  which  was 
contained  in  his  June  29  speech.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  pre- 
viously cited  be  ituiluded  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  that  a  condensed  tran- 
script of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrightI,  carried  m 
the  New  York  Post  of  July  9.  1961,  also 
be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and   condensation   were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Mh.    FrrLBttcmr'a   Long   View 
(By   Richard    L.   Strout) 

.Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  In 
Wa&hington  have  been  chairman  of  th<:  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  They  In- 
clude Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Walter  F.  George, 
WUllam  E.  Borah,  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  and 
Tom  Connally,  ol  Texas.  For  good  or  11  ,  they 
have  left  tbeir  mark  on  history.  &>nator 
J.  WiiooAM  FuLBKiCHT,  Democrat,  of  Jiikam- 
sas.  has  been  chairman  only  since  1959.  but 
he  is  already  in  the  top  rank. 

Last  week  Mr.  Fm.BXiGHT  quietly  took  the 
Senate  floor,  cleared  his  voice,  and  delivered 
a  4.C)00-word  commentary  on  Americas  role 
in  foreign  affairs  which  many  wish  President 
Kennedy  had  made.  There  is  a  feeling  tiere 
that  the  Nation  U  looking  to  the  White 
House  for  guidance  in  the  rush  of  world 
events,  guidance  which  is  being  delayed,  per- 
haps, till  momentous  decisions  are  taken. 
The  remarkable  thing  Is  the  presence  in  the 
Senate  of  a  man  with  sufficient  conviction, 
authority,  and  independence  to  malce  the 
kind  of  speech  Mr.  Fui,bright  made. 

Mr.  PVlbright's  relationship  to  the  White 
House  is  that  of  friendly  detachment.  He 
was  considered  as  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
start  of  the  administration.  Born  In  1905. 
he  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  20.  and  came 
into  politics  after  being  president  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  at  34.  He  ha3  been 
a  Senator  since  1944. 

The  Fulbrlght  speech  on  June  29  was  In- 
tended to  distinguish  what  Is  crucial  in 
American  foreign  policy  from  what  is  merely 
Important.  There  will  be  disagreement,  of 
course,    about    this    but   Senator   PuLimtcHT 


carries  an  authority  that  makes  his  Judg- 
ment worth  weighing.  Cubs  and  Laos,  Mr. 
PuLBRicHT  said  gravely,  are  tanportant — but 
not  crucial.  Wliat  Is  crucial  Is  for  the  United 
.Stittes  to  ci>ncentrate  on  the  main  struggle, 
avoid  peripheral  contests,  and  expect  pre- 
cipitate action  that  "would  substantially 
alter  the  balance  of  power  In  the  world  •  •  • 
resulting  in  the  aUenatlon  of  most  of  Latin 
/anerica.  Asia,  and  Africa." 

Mr.  PuLBRicHT's  conunent  followed  an  arti- 
f'e  Vjv  commentaior-columnlst  Eric  Seva- 
reid.  quoted  by  the  Luce  pubUcations.  riai- 
cuUng  what  he  described  as  liberal  Ulusions 
and  ]X)oh-poohing.  for  example,  the  notion 
that  the  United  States  mxist  not  offend  world 
opinion.  Mr.  Sevareld  seemed  to  argue  thai 
fince  the  Reds  know  there  Is  no  such  thing 
111  the  mcrallstic  sense  why  should  America 
and  Britain  bother  about  It? 

This  was  the  kind  of  thinking  against 
which  Mr.  Pttlbxicht  raised  bis  solemn 
warning.  There  is  a  fallacy  (as  he  sees  lt> 
lu  the  new  "get  tough"  attitudes. 

"In  the  struggle  with  communism."  he 
said,  "there  is  a  double  standard.  The  Com- 
munists seek  to  impose  their  design  on  other 
countries.  It  Is  suggested  with  some  fre- 
quency that  U.S.  policies  woxUd  be  Improved 
by  an  Infusion  of  the  more  mischievous 
tactics  employed  by  the  CoDununlsts:  that 
we  could  beat  the  Communists  at  their  own 
game." 

Mr  Ptjlsricht  rejected  this.  "The  fact 
is."  he  argued,  "that  our  greatest  strength — 
indeed  our  greatest  asset  in  the  struggle — 
Is  this  double  standard.  •  •  •  It  Is  not  our 
affluence,  or  our  plumbing,  or  our  clogged 
freeways  that  grip  the  Imagination  of  others 
Rather  It  Is  the  values  upon  which  our  sys- 
tem is  built." 

Developing  his  thesis,  he  added,  "When 
we  depart  from  those  values  we  do  so  at 
our  peril.  The  world,  as  we  have  come  to 
realize,  also  recognizes  the  double  standard, 
and  demands  from  the  United  States  a 
higher  order  of  conduct  than  Is  expected 
from  others." 

Should  Uie  United  States  now  smash 
Castro  with  tanks,  planes,  and  guns  as  some 
eager  patriots  desire?  Not  according  to  Mr. 
F^'LBaiGHT's  calm  reasoning.  Such  a  course, 
he  thinks,  would  be  self -defeating.  He 
agre^  that  'the  hour  is  very  late  In  Latin 
America,  but  it  is  not,"  be  said,  "com- 
pletely hopeless,  '  not  if  the  United  States 
acts  flrmly  to  implement  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

By  Info^nce  the  Fulhright  speech  indi- 
cates that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  Ken- 
nedy venture  in  Cuba.  Failure  of  that  ver.- 
ture  probably  gives  Mr.  P^n.asifiHT  a 
weightier  influence  in  future  policy  forma- 
tion. 


Senator  Fulbright's  View:  Cols  War  Pol- 
Krr  AND  PxsroaMAjrcx 

(A  sweeping  critical  review  of  recent 
American  diplomatic  failures  was  made  by 
Senator  J.  Wu-liam  Pttlbricht,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  Jiuie  29.  A  condensed  transcript 
of  his  speech  foUows  ) 

For  the  past  2  months  the  attention  of 
the  world  has  been  engaged  by  a  series  of 
dramatic  events.  In  their  wake,  a  great 
many  Americans  ha,ve  been  left  shocked, 
confused,  and  frustrated  by  unmistakable 
blows  to  the  prestige  of  the  United  States. 

First,  a  Soviet  fUer  orl>lted  the  earth  In  a 
space  vehicle.  Then  came  the  misadventure 
in  Cuba.  TTils  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
further  decline  In  the  Lao  situation,  which 
has  set  the  stage  for  what  may  be  an  un- 
happy denouement  to  that  affair. 

My  fear  is  that  many  Americans.  Including 
some  whose  Judgment  Is  generally  good,  are 
drawing  the  wrong  concliislons  from  the 
events  I  mentioned. 
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DANGEROUS    DOCTRINE 

Prom  the  Soviet  space  achievement,  they 
conclude  that  we  must  dramatically  expand 
our  man-ln-space  program,  whatever  the 
cost. 

The  leason  of  Cuba,  they  suggest,  is  that 
the  objective  was  the  correct  one,  but  that 
the  means  employed  were  inadequate.  And 
they  further  suggest  that  any  means  by 
which  we  can  block  Communist  encroach- 
ment In  our  hem.lspheric  garden  is  the  proper 
course  of  action. 

Prom  the  events  in  Laos,  many  of  these 
voices  argue  that  a  political  settlement  in 
the  present  circumstances  will  simply  yield 
up  another  country  to  communism,  that  we 
must  prevent  with  any  available  means  the 
formation  In  Laos  of  a  government  that  In- 
cludes Communist  participation. 

What  these  voices  are  saying  is  that  the 
United  States  is  the  strongest  country  in  the 
world,  and  should  not  hesitate  to  commit  its 
strength  to  the  active  defense  of  its  policies 
anywhere  outside  the  Communist  empire. 

This  is  dangerous  doctrine;  nothing  would 
please  Communist  leaders  more  than  to 
draw  the  United  States  into  costly  commit- 
ments of  its  resources  to  peripheral  strug- 
gles in  which  the  principal  Communist  pow- 
ers  are   not   themselves   directly    Involved. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  understandably  prone 
to  be  more  responsive  to  dramatic  events 
than  to  the  hard,  continuing  strviggle  itself. 
This  is  a  susceptibility  that  is  common  to 
free  societies,  but  much  less  a  problem  to 
totalitarian  societies. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  a  ruggedly  pragmatic 
people,  accustomed  to  disposing  of  problems 
swiftly  and  resolutely.  Yet  it  may  be  that 
the  simple  trial  and  error  methods  that  ac- 
companied our  growth  fire  not  relevant  to 
our  present  role  as  defenders  of  Western 
civilization. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  our  overall 
policy  has  been  clear  to  us.  but  its  outlines 
have  occasionally  been  blurred  in  the  view 
of  others  by  our  diplomatic  performance. 

AN    ECONOMIC    STRUGGLE 

Our  objective  has  been  world  peace,  which 
we  have  tried  to  maintain  by  cooperating 
with  many  other  countries  and  assisting  the 
efforts  of  each  one  to  find  its  own  destiny 
in  an   atmosphere  free   of  coercion. 

We  sought  to  internationalize  control  of 
the  atom  at  a  moment  when  we.  alone,  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge  of  nuclear  power.  This 
initiative  was  frustrated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  that  moment,  when  we  possessed  a  nu- 
clear monopoly,  we  might  have  imposed  our 
will  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  but  we  did  not. 

Subsequently,  the  pressures  arising  from 
the  Soviet  Union's  imtjerialistlc  design  In- 
duced us  to  form  defensive  alliances  with 
other  countries.  As  the  stress  of  the  strxig- 
gle  shifted  from  a  military  to  an  economic 
and  social  context,  we  intensified  our  efforts 
to  enable  other  countries  to  develop  strong 
institutions  and  better  standards  of  life  for 
their   peoples. 

We  helped  to  create  the  U.N  .  and  we  have 
fiilthfuUy  honored  our  obligations  and  com- 
mitments to  the  world  organization. 

It  is  with  such  policies  that  we  have 
sought  to  clarify  our  intentions,  and  to 
achieve  our  objective  of  peace,  stability,  and 
progress  in  a  changing  world.  Many  of  our 
most  vexatious  problems  have  grown  out  of 
the  occasional  lapses  and  departures  from  the 
philosophy  that  has  inspired  our  policies. 

Our  equivocal  position  in  the  mid-1950s 
on  the  question  of  so-called  neutralism  Is 
one  example  of  such  a  lapse.  The  Impetuous 
withdrawal  of  our  support  for  the  Aswan 
Dam  project  in  Egypt  is  another,  and  has 
had  far-reaching  consequences.  The  mas- 
sive retaliation  statement  was  a  lapse. 

We  can  point  to  the  Cuban  affair  as  a 
more  recent  example. 

In  the  past  10  years  v.e  have  sometimes 
Ueteiided  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  in- 
defensible— the     regimes     of     certain     ana- 


chronistic leaders  whose  only  virtue  was 
their  anticommunism.  Such  gestures  have 
harmed,  not  helped,  our  position. 

The  point  is  this:  We  are  confident  that 
our  objectives  are  correct  and  una.ssailatle; 
yet  our  bona  fides  will  be  fully  accepted  by 
others  only  if  and  when  our  performance  is 
fully  consistent  with  these  stated  objectives 

It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
appraise some  of  our  basic  assumptions. 
Throughout  much  of  this  century  many 
Americans  assumed,  wrongly,  that  the  trans- 
gression and  affronts  to  world  order  com- 
mitted by  aggressive  forces  were  none  of  our 
business. 

With  the  collapse  of  that  assumption,  a 
good  many  of  us  have  swung  in  the  other 
direction  and  to  the  opposite  conrUision  that 
we  can,  and  should,  impose  our  design  for 
living  upon  the  uncertain  but  aspirant  so- 
cieties of  the  world.  This  assumption  is 
also  illogical.  However  admirable  our  design 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  imposed. 

In  the  strviggle  with  communism  there  is 
a  double  standard.  The  Communists  seek  to 
impose  their  design  on  other  countrie.'; 
Their  tactics  most  often  are  a  brew  of  terror. 
subversion,  and  saturation  propaganda  mixed 
with  promises,  of  which  a  number  are  trans- 
lated into  meaningful  assistance 

THE  RE.\L  ISSUE 

Tlie  United  States  seeks  not  to  impose  its 
hegemony  upon  others,  but  to  help  others 
remain  independent  and  safe  from  foreign 
domination. 

It  is  sugge.sted  with  some  frequency  that 
US.  policies  would  be  improved  by  an  infu- 
sion of  the  more  mischievous  tactics  em- 
ployed by  the  Commtmists;  that  with  some 
application  we  could  beat  the  Cummunistb 
at  their  own  game. 

This.  I  think,  totally  misses  the  point  and 
the  real  nature  of  the  strviggle  The  fact  is 
that  our  greatest  strength — indeed,  our 
greatest  asset  in  the  struggle — is  this  dou- 
ble standard  Ours  Is  a  permissive  system, 
challenged  by  one  that  Is  totalitarian.  Our 
system  guarantees  certain  basic  rights  to  the 
individual,  and  it  is  these  that  have  nude 
the  United  States  the  focus  of  man's  best 
hoi>e  for  a  way  of  life  that  is  consistent  with 
his  quest  for  freedom  and  dignity. 

It  is  not  our  afHuence  or  our  plumbing  or 
our  clugged  freeways  that  grip  the  imagina- 
tion of  others.  Rather,  it  is  the  vtilues  upon 
which  our  system  is  built. 

Some  may  object  that,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  fire  spread  by  communism  can  be 
fought  effectively  only  with  fire.  I  disagree. 
The  United  States  must  remain  strong  and 
firm.  But  the  United  States,  in  order  to  pre- 
vail, must  also  help  others  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  own  highest  purposes. 

The  Unit-ed  States  cannot  guarantee  the 
borders  of  a  neutral  country  against  infiltra- 
tion, or  its  villages  from  subversion.  But 
the  United  States  can  become  a  pivotal  force 
in  enabling  well-intentioned  govcrnment.s  of 
independent  cotmtries  to  bring  about  the 
economic  and  social  reforms  that  their  so- 
cieties are  understandably  enougli  insisting 
upon.  Given  such  reforms,  subversive  ef- 
forts fail. 

Somewhat  quixotically,  the  United  States 
sought  to  make  an  armed  anti-Communist 
bastion  of  Laos.     This  was  a  mistake. 

Laos  is  a  primitive  covintry.  Most  Lao  are 
rooted  in  the  past.  Tlieirs  is  the  pace  of  the 
meandering  Mekong  River,  which  nourishes 
their  lands.  Most  are  concerned  not  with 
an  entity  known  as  Laos,  but  with  their 
families,  with  the  life  in  their  villages. 

They  are  a  disarmingly  gentle  people,  for 
whom  conflict  is  disagreeable.  They  keenly 
dislike  killing  each  other.  It  is  likely  that 
many  more  people  are  presently  losing  their 
lives  In  the  terror-ridden  countryside  of 
South  Vietnam  each  month  than  have  died 
from  all  the  strife  in  Laos. 

I  say  that  our  policy  in  Laos  was  a  mistake 
because  it  was  not  related   to  the  needs  of 


the  country  or  the  nature  of  its  people  and 
their  interests  In  a  landltKked  country  of 
mountains,  rain  forests,  and  river  delta — a 
country  profoundly  backward,  even  by  re- 
gional standards— the  United  States  at- 
tempted to  establish  an  anti-Communist 
force  In  the  form  of  an  elaborately  outfitted 
29.000-man  army  and  a  tame  government 

South  Vietnam  is  a  different  case  The 
people  are  anti-Communist.  Tliat  wmild 
seem  to  raise  a  question:  How  is  it  that  the 
Communist  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  in  South 
Vietnam  have  managed  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
much  of  the  countryside''  The  answer  ap- 
pears to  rest  with  the  regime  of  President 
Diem 

Tiie  regime  in  Vietnam  li.is  been  jiironi^ 
in  a  situation  where  strength  has  been  es- 
sential. It  has  been  courageous  and  diligen;  " 
in  bringing  order  and  ecoiu)mlc  progress  out 
of  the  chaos  that  attended  the  country's 
birth.  It  can  point  to  a  recfird  of  steady 
accomplislunent 

A    QUALIFIED    SITCCE.SS 

Yet  the  regime  has  lacked  something  in 
bene\olence  and  has  shown  impatience  to- 
ward a  people  who  have  suffered  a  great  deal. 
Opposition,  including  that  of  antl-Comnui- 
nist  elements,  has  been  vigf>rously  sup- 
pressed. It  is  a  regime  that  of  n^essity 
has  been  authorit.irian.  but  one  that  also 
has  been  perhaps  unnecessarily  se\ere 

Tlie  term  "ciualified  success  "  could  if 
used  to  describe  the  American  performance 
in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  Diem  regime 

If  I  were  one  of  the  so-called  neutralist 
leaders  of  a  newly  independent  country.  I — 
like  most  of  this  group — would  have  silently 
identified  my  hopes  lor  the  future  with 
American  leadership  And  despairing  of 
consistently  wise  American  leadership  as  I 
often  would.  I  might  impart  this  thought 
to  my  American  colleagues; 

The  Soviet  Revolution  occurred  m<'re  re- 
cently than  the  American  And  its  heirs 
are  adroit  in  trimming  their  sails  to  the 
revolutionary  winds  of  change  around  the 
world.  Yet  much  of  the  world  remembers 
what  the  American  Revolution  has  accom- 
plished. And  the  countless  millions  who  do 
remember — whether  in  Vietnam  Iran,  Cuba, 
or  elscvhere — hope  and  insist  that  the  spirit 
and  intelligence  that  inspired  America's  rev- 
olution will  animate  America's  foreign  policy. 

Cuba,  ol  course,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, ha.s  been  transformed  Into  a  Com- 
munist-oriented, totalitarian  state.  It  is 
idle  to  expect  the  present  Cuban  regime" to 
reform,  tcj  collapse,  or  to  be  overthrown  by 
its  exiles. 

And  I  submit  that  to  overthrow  it  by 
American  force,  or  by  some  combination  in- 
cluding American  force,  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing and  would  create  more  problems  than 
would    be   solved. 

Wc  often  hear  that  the  existence  of  a 
Communist  regime  in  China  Is  intolerable  to 
the  United  States.  But  is  that  really  the 
case?  I  know  it  is  embarrassing  and  an- 
noying and  potentially  dangerous,  but  is  it 
really  Intolerable? 

The  possibility  of  .Soviet  mis-ile  bases  and 
jet  aircraft,  bases  in  Cuba  is  frequently 
noted.  I  suppose  we  would  all  be  le.ss  com- 
fortable if  tlie  Soviet  did  install  missile  bases 
In  Cuba,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  ovir  national 
existence  would  be  in  substantially  greater 
danger  than  is  the  case  today.  Nor  do  1 
think  that  such  bases  would  substantially 
alter  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world. 

What  would  stibstantially  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  world  would  be  precipi- 
tate action  by  the  United  States  resulting  in 
the  alienation  of  most  of  Latin  America. 
Asia   and  Africa. 

THE   THIRD   CHOICE 

I  believe  that  if  we  intervene  unilatenilly 
in  Cuba,  we  prejudice  our  cause  in  the 
hemisphere.  The  vulnerability  of  Latin 
America  to  communism  may  well  be  in- 
creased  more   by   unilateral   action   against 
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Cuba  than  by  the  continued  existence  of 
Castro's  Cuba. 

Tliere  Is  much  that  we  can  do  to  strength- 
en the  cause  of  freedom  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  If  we  have  the  wit  to  do  It  and 
if  we  get  on  with  the  job.  We  have  neglected 
the  job  as  long  as  we  dare. 

We  can  act  vigorously  and  imaginatively 
to  implement  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  Act  of  Bogota.  This  Is  a  slow,  long-term 
job,  but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
starting  at  once 

We  can  impro\e  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
ovir  contiicts  with  free  labor  groups  and 
with  the  Intellectual  non-Communist  left  In 
L-iilin  America. 

The  United  States  inuat  make  clear  that 
it  is  not  seeking  t^o  cultivate  compliant  re- 
gimes, but  rather  independent  and  progres- 
sive scKletles.  Our  duty  Is  to  show  that  be- 
tween comniunism  and  the  flickering  old  or- 
der, the  United  States  recognizes  a  third 
choice — permisfil\e  socletle.s  whose  central 
purpose  is  to  embody  the  peoples'  will  and 
the  peoples'  needs 

In  Latin  America,  as  in  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  que.stion  is  being  posed: 
Can  social  and  economic  progress  proceed 
apart  from  totalitarian  discipline?  It  is  our 
duty  to  provide  a  credible  ca.se  for  the  affirm- 
ative side  of  this  debate  Our  economic  and 
philosophical  resources,  if  wisely  used, 
should  enable  us  to  succeed. 


ROCKETS    FOR    NASSER '> 

Ml'.  KEATING  Mi'.  Pre.sident.  it  is 
my  understandinc  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  fiiven  it.s  appi'oval  for  an 
export  license  issued  by  the  Commerce 
Department  for  rockets  to  be  sold  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  This  deal,  al- 
though negotiated  and  consummated 
with  a  private  company,  has  laised  very 
serious  doubts  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere. 

The  purchase  of  so-called  weather 
rockets  by  the  UAR  follows  closely  upon 
the  successful  launching  by  the  State 
of  Israel  of  a  meteorological  research 
rocket.  The  Israeli  rocket  was  the  work 
of  Israeli  .scientists  and  represents  a 
considerable  achievement  in  science  and 
technology.  It  is  evident  that  the  Arabs 
are  trying  to  shoot  their  prestige  upward 
with  a  rocket,  too. 

Personally.  I  question  very  much  the 
wLsdom  of  our  Government  in  per- 
mitting the  export  of  articles  like  rockets 
which  can  so  easily  be  converted  fiom 
peaceful  to  warlike  uses.  Let  there  be 
no  question:  the  rockets  propased  to  be 
sold  can  be  so  converted.  I  have  already 
sent  telegrams  to  both  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
asking  how  many  rockets  are  to  be  sup- 
plied, what  guarantees  the  United 
States  has  received  that  they  will  be 
used  for  meteorological  and  not  for 
military  or  political  purposes,  and  what 
kind  of  inspection  is  to  be  provided? 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
liave  answers  on  this  kind  of  a  deal,  in 
which  American-made  rockets  are  being 
.shipped  to  one  of  the  trouble  .spots  of 
thn  world  where  our  past  experience  has 
taupht  us  that  mere  promises  are  not 
.ilways  binding. 

If  the  rockets  are  to  be  used  for  re- 
search and  if  the  United  Arab  Republic 
is  seriously  contemplating  a  program  of 
constructive  study  into  weather  prob- 
lems, then  we  should  of  course  wish  them 
every  success.  The  weather  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  causes  many  problems  and  any 


efforts  that  could  be  made,  for  instance, 
to  increase  rainfall  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

But  frankly,  I  would  think  that  a  co- 
operative Arab  eflTort  with  Israel  to  de- 
velop existing  water  resources  such  as 
the  Jordan  River  would  bear  more  im- 
mediate fruit  and  indicate  a  more  gen- 
uine Arab  desire  for  economic  progre.ss 
than  the  purchase  of  foreign  rockets  for 
a  weather  .^^hot.  The  Arabs  have  blocked 
cooperativp  work  on  the  Jordan  River  in 
the  past.  What  is  needed  in  the  Middle 
East  now  ib  not  more  foreign  rockets  but 
more  local  cooperation  in  developing  ex- 
isting re.sources.  If  the  Arab  States 
could  agree  to  a  final  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  Israel  on  the  outstanding 
problem.s  between  them,  then  foreign 
assistance  to  the  Arabs  would  not  carry 
the  same  potential  dangers  that  it  does 
today.  Until  such  an  agreement  can  be 
reached,  however,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  not  lend  any  type  of  assistance 
which  could  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
crease Middle  Eastern  tensions.  This 
question  will  have  to  be  considered  at 
greater  length  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
is  debated  but  this  transaction  will  raise 
serious  qualms  in  many  quarters. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  NURSERYMEN 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Nation's  oldest  trade  associations  is 
holdintr  its  86th  annual  convention  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  beginning  this  Sat- 
urday, July  15.  It  is  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen,  which  is  com- 
posed of  more  than  1,500  firms  engaged 
in  the  business  of  beautifying  our  Na- 
tion. One  hundred  and  four  of  these 
finns  are  located  in  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

Through  its  programs  of  stimulating 
individuals,  businesses,  and  governmen- 
tal units  to  use  nursery  products  to  land- 
scape homes,  establishments,  and  high- 
ways, the  American  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen and  its  members  have  done 
much  to  make  this  country  a  finer,  more 
beautiful,  and  healthier  place  in  which 
to  live. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  highway 
which  was  adequately  landscaped  was 
an  exception.  Today  States  have  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  planting  trees 
and  shrubs  along  our  highways  for 
beauty  and  safety.  There  are  many  ex- 
cellent examples  of  proper  highway 
planting  in  my  own  State  of  New  York. 

The  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men industrial  awards  program  has 
helped  make  better  neighbors  and  nicer 
places  to  work  out  of  factories,  banks, 
schools,  gas  stations,  laboratories,  and 
other  commercial  and  institutional 
structures  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  In  7  years,  182  awards  have  been 
granted  for  outstanding  landscaping 
around  this  type  of  establishment.  In- 
cidentally. 25  of  these  awards  have  gone 
to  New  York  firms. 

This  86th  convention  of  the  nursery- 
men marks  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Richard 
P.  White,  who  has  been  the  association's 
head  since  1938.  Dr.  White,  who  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  trade  association 
field,  is  well  known  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a 


lesult  of  his  years  of  representing  the 
nursery  industry  in  legislative  affairs  af- 
fecting that  .segment  of  our  economy. 
We  wish  this  pioneer  in  the  association 
movement  well  in  his  retirement. 

I  am  also  pleased,  as  we  prepare  to 
welcome  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  to  Washington,  to  wish  this 
fine  organization  continued  success  in 
the  days  ahead.  Its  mission  of  making 
our  country  a  more  beautiful  place  in 
which  to  live  deserves  the  support  of  all 
Americans. 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  played  host  to  a  his- 
toric and  memorable  occasion  on  June 
13-21.  1961.  Approximately  700  Ameri- 
can Indians,  coming  from  90  tribes 
throughout  the  Nation,  gathered  to  for- 
mulate a  Declaration  of  Indian  Purpose 
to  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  and  to  the  American 
people.  This  Declaration  of  Indian  Pur- 
pose summarizes  the  thinking  of  the  most 
representative  group  of  American  Indi- 
ans ever  assembled. 

Reservated.  nonreservated.  and  ofT- 
reservated  Indians  met  to  survey  their 
own  conditions  and  petition  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  American  people 
for  an  understanding  attitude  and  recog- 
nition through  policy  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  present-day  situation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians. 

The  first  Americans  have  long  been 
called  the  silent  Americans.  I  am  happy 
to  see  American  Indians  assembled  as 
they  were  at  the  Chicago  conference.  It 
is  through  such  meetings  that  we,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  best  ascertain  how  to  truly  help  the 
American  Indians  grow  and  develop  as 
members  of  our  free  society, 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Declaration  of  Indian  Purpose  is 
being  printed  and  will  be  presented  to 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  for  study  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  in,sert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  seven  articles 
regarding  the  American  Indian  Chicago 
Conference. 

The  articles  are  "A  New  Last  Fron- 
tier," "What  the  Indians  Want, '"  "Indi- 
ans Open  Pow-Wow  Here."  "Indian  Con- 
ference Gets  Hint  of  U.S.  Changes  m 
Policy. "  which  appeared  respectively, 
earlier  this  month  in  America,  the  Chi- 
cago Sunday  Sun-Times,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times:  and  Indians  E>emand  New  U.S. 
Policy,'  "Indians  Parley  Rated  a  Suc- 
cess. "  and  "The  New  Indian  Frontier."' 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
These  articles  reflect  some  of  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  Indians  attending  the 
Chicago  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  America,  June  10,  1961] 

A  New  Last  Frontikb 

(By  Thomas  E.  Connolly) 

By  the  1860's  the  American  Indian  had 
reached   his    last    frontier.     Relentless    land 
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speculators  and  frontier  farmers  had  driven 
him  across  the  Mississippi  onto  the  Western 
Plains.  Then  came  the  gold  rush,  the  drive 
to  Oregon  and  victorious  Union  armies  sent 
to  subdue  the  West.  In  the  sixties  he  made 
his  last  stand  on  the  prairies,  fighting  to  pre- 
serve the  land  and  the  life  he  had  known. 
By  the  seventies  he  had  lost  his  frontier. 
With  buffalo  herds  wantonly  destroyed, 
smallpox  epidemics  wasting  his  villages,  and 
prospectors  pouring  onto  the  kinds  promised 
as  reservations,  the  American  Indian  was  re- 
duced to  listless  poverty,  disease,  and  a  death 
rate  that  threatened  annihilation.  He  spent 
the  years  between  18G0  and  1D30  struggling 
for  survival. 

But  today  the  Indian  has  emerged  from 
the  prairie.  At  the  Un.versity  o:  Chicago 
this  week,  several  hundred  Indian  leaders 
are  meeting  In  workshop  discusclcns  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  Indian  purpose  for  the 
1960 's. 

They  maintain  that,  within  the  rich  plural- 
ism characterizing  America's  unity,  Indian 
values  and  aspirations  can  be  harmonized 
and  not  destroyed.  Perhaps  they  will  join 
their  voices  with  the  continued  criticism 
from  abroaxl,  complaining  that  America  lacks 
appreciation  for  the  tradition  and  values  of 
other  peoples.  Certainly  they  will  face  a 
dlfScult  struggle  against  conformism  and 
the  modern  refusal  to  live  with  variety.  For, 
despite  a  century's  effort  to  force  accultura- 
tion upon  them.  American  Indians  still  live 
by  values  that  are  different. 

Traditional  Indian  society  is  a  clan  society. 
It  Is  based  on  group  instincts,  group  activity, 
and  group  use  of  assets;  it  discourages  com- 
petitive and  individualistic  behavior.  For 
the  Indian,  land  is  a  gift  of  God  for  the 
equal  support  of  all  men.  It  represents  ex- 
istence and  identity,  not  real  estate  to  be 
bought  and  sold  for  the  enrichment  of  a  few 
and  the  loss  of  many.  These  traditional 
Ideals  of  unity,  of  sharing  with  others,  and  of 
respect  for  the  land,  set  the  Indian  apart 
from  contemporary  America. 

However,  the  Christian  basis  for  these  tra- 
ditional Indian  virtues  is  unmistakable; 
they  cannot  be  cast  aside  as  mere  laziness, 
improvidence,  or  impractical  for  the  20th 
century.  Cooperative  enterprises  and  cor- 
porate forms  of  ownership  and  operation  are 
an  integral  element  of  American  life  today. 
Throughout  the  world  emerging  communi- 
ties are  recognizing  cooperatives  as  an  Ideal 
form  of  self-development. 

The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934 
recognized  this  value  and  established  devel- 
opment planning  along  the  lines  of  Indian 
attitudes  and  desires.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  set  up  trlbally  operated  loan 
funds,  herds,  forests,  sawmills,  and  market- 
ing cooperatives  in  order  to  create  strength 
and  social  stability  In  Indian  communities. 
The  80th  Congress,  however,  economy- 
minded  and  determined  to  get  out  of  the 
Indian  business  as  rapidly  as  possible,  com- 
pletely overturned  the  initial  successes  of 
this  self-determination  policy.  A  conserva- 
tive Congress  brought  back  the  old  policy 
of  forced  acculturation.  By  1950,  reserva- 
tions were  allowed  to  dwindle,  tribal  author- 
ity was  purposely  diminished,  and  plans 
were  laid  for  terminating  the  more  prosper- 
ous reservations  In  an  effort  to  enforce  the 
individualistic  practices  of  modern  society. 
To  meet  the  challenge  of  adjustment  with- 
out disappearance,  the  delegates  in  Chicago 
this  week  are  basing  their  discussions  on 
the  self-determination  philosophy  of  the  In- 
dian Reorganization  Act  and  demanding 
recngiiltion  once  again  of  their  treaty  rights 
to  a  distinctive  existence.  The  "Statement 
of  Indian  Purpose"  which  they  formulate 
will  pose  a  double  challenge:  one  for  them 
and  one  for  America.  The  Indians  them- 
selves must  develop  an  outline  for  corporate 
community  life  and  development  that  can 
be  adapted  to  the  complexities  of  modern 
America.  And  the  American  community. 
on  Its  part,  must  be  willing  to  live  with  this 


diverse  community  and  show  that  It  Is 
broadminded  enough  to  accept  the  demand- 
ing benefits  of  pluralism. 

If  Indians  and  other  Americans  can  co- 
operate in  this  venture,  then  the  American 
Indian  Chicago  Conference  will  have  been  a 
historic  success.  The  delegates  can  return 
to  their  people  wi'h  a  new  sense  of  their  dig- 
nity as  American  Indiaiis.  proud  of  their 
past  and  hopeful  for  their  future. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Sun -Times, 

June  11,  1961] 

V,'n\T  THE  Indi.\ns  Want 

I  By  Dr.  Sol  Tax) 

Older  than  the  Nation  Itself  and  more  com- 
plex tlian  ever  is  the  American  Indian  prob- 
lem. For  decades,  orly  piecetnoal.  stop-and- 
go  actions  have  born  taken  to  help  Indians 
fulfill  their  aims  and  adjust  fully  to  a  grow- 
ingly  complex  society. 

No  compreh<-'nsi\e  survey  of  the  Indian 
situation  has  been  made  in  32  years.  But 
this  week  the  Indians  themselves,  represent- 
ing hundreds  of  tribes  all  over  the  country, 
will  gather  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  arrive  at  a  declaration  of  pur- 
pose embodying  their  goals. 

Coordinator  of  the  nl!-tribal  rnnference. 
whirh  climaxes  ,a  series  of  regional  meetings, 
is  Dr.  Sol  Tax.  This  article  was  prepared 
after  discussions  with  others  active  in  plan- 
ning tVie  conference;  Robert  Rletz,  director 
of  the  Chicago  Ir.di  in  Center;  Dr.  Nancy  O. 
Lurie,  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  and 
Albert  Wahrhaftig,  an  assistant  to  the  co- 
ordinators. 

This  backgroiuid  article  summarizes  the 
highlights  of  the  Indian  problem,  under- 
scoring some  of  the  fallacies  and  failures  of 
previous  policies. 

VEEWS  TO  BE  .MRED  .KT  P.\RLEY  HERE 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  that  there  are 
about  as  many  Indians  in  the  United  States 
today  as  there  were  when  Columbtis  dis- 
covered America. 

The  aboriginai  population  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Including  Canada  and  the  northern  bor- 
der area  of  Mexico,  is  estimated  to  have  been 
about  1  million.  This  population  was  great- 
ly reduced  by  wars  and  epidemics,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  it  appeared  that 
the  Indians  were  a  people  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion. 

In  the  20th  century,  their  numbers  have 
been  steadily  and  rapidly  Increasing.  Be- 
tween 1930  and  1060,  the  American  Indian 
population — excluding  Alaska — rose  from 
332,397  to  508,66.5,  an  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately 50  percent,  roughly  the  same  as  the 
Increase  in  the  Nation  as  a.  whole  despite  the 
fact  that  Indian  death  rates  are  still  pro- 
portionately higher  compared  to  birth  rates 
than  is  tlie  case  for  the  general  population. 
It  is  striking  that  tliis  increase  continues 
even  though  all  Government  programs  con- 
sistently aim  at  decreasing  tlie  Indian  popu- 
lation as  such — In  earlier  years  by  military 
campaigns  and  for  the  last  75  years  by  pro- 
moting the  disappearance  of  Indians  Into 
the  general  population. 

Nor  are  1961  Indians  n;erely  Indians  by 
name  or  appearance.  While  we  may  pass 
many  of  Chicago's  more  than  4.000  Indians  in 
the  streets  every  day  without  even  realizing 
that  they  are  Indians,  almost  all  of  them 
live  and  guide  their  lives  In  terms  of  moral 
values  more  Indian  than  non-Indian.  The 
"vanishing  American"  is  her^  to  stay 

The  so-called  Indian  problem  has  been 
with  us  since  Colonial  times.  Although 
special  bureaus,  agencies,  and  commissions 
in  the  Federal  and  many  State  Goveriiments, 
as  well  as  private  organizations,  iiave  de- 
voted vast  amounts  of  money  and  endless 
expert  planning  to  Indian  affairs,  the  prob- 
lem remains.     One  may  well  ask  why. 

To  seek  an  answer  to  this  question,  In- 
dians from  tribes  all  over  the  Nation  will 
meet  for  a  week  beginning  Tuesday  at  the 


UnlversUv  of  Chicago.  The  American  In- 
dian Chicago  Conference  will  climax  6 
months  of  concerted  efrt>rt  by  Indians  them- 
;,elve8  to  make  their  own  voices  heard.  We 
anthropologists  who  are  coordinating  the 
cfrnrt  have  set  ourselve.'  the  task  of  listening 
and  Uarnmg  but  not  speaking. 

In  the  last  6  months.  I  for  one  h;>vf> 
lenrnid  more  about  the  Indian  view  than  in 
my  30  years  of  previous  research  We  do 
not  know  what  proposals  will  be  made  at 
the  conference  nor  the  language  In  which 
they  will  be  couched,  but  it  Is  already  pns- 
Elble  to  restate  the  Indian  problem  In  terms 
of  the  underlying  Indian  point  of  view,  to 
take  Into  account  not  only  the  objective  facts 
as  known  fr^m  historical  and  anthropological 
studies,  but  h'')w  these  facts  have  been  ex- 
perienced and  Interpreted  by  Indians  them- 
selves. 

Prom  the  beginning.  Indians  have  cher- 
ished their  heritages,  their  communities, 
their  homelnnds,  their  moral  values.  More 
than  anything  else,  they  have  wanted  tj 
retain  their  identity.  Whenever  they  came 
to  realize  that  Europeans  had  cume  to  tiike 
away  th^ir  land  and  their  identity,  they 
resisted  From  the  beginning,  whenever  pro- 
grams have  threatened  their  land  or  their 
identity,  such  programs  have  failed.  There- 
fore, the  first  necessity  In  dealing  with  In- 
dians In  the  United  States  honestly  and  in- 
telligently is  to  stop  trying  to  take  away 
their  land  and  stop  trying  to  take  away  their 
Identity  as  Indians.  We  must  assume  that 
every  Indian  tribe  is  here  to  stay. 

Basing  policy  on  any  rather  a.'^sumptlon  is 
like  saying  that  the  solution  to  the  w?ll- 
known  school  bus  problem  is  for  all  Rt^man 
Catholics  to  become  Protestants  or  vice  versii 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  move 
back  to  Europe  and  give  the  continent  back 
to  the  Indians  It  only  means  that  wc  mu.a 
stop  threatening  the  la.st  remnants  nf  In- 
dian landholdlngs  and  strengthen  the  In- 
dians' land  base  wherever  we  can 

Nor  does  this  mean  tliat  Indi.ins  expect 
to  live  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  handouts 
from  the  Federal  Government  or  anybody 
else.  It  only  means  that  we  should  retur.i 
to  Indians,  for  as  lon^;  as  needed  -  ar.d  th.s 
may  be  forever — some  equivalent  to  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  that  was  lost  Xo  them 
with  the  loss  of  their  lands. 

Nor  does  the  requirem.ent  that  their 
identity  be  respected  mean  tliat  Indians 
want  to  turn  back  the  clock  and  live  In  the 
manner  of  their  ancestors  at  the  t:me  of 
European  contact. 

Respecting  the  identity  of  Indians  means 
recognizing  the  coiitinulng  exibtcnce  and 
identity  of  Indian  commuriltics.  NobtKly 
is  "just  an  Indian"  He  Is,  first  nf  all,  a 
Tuscarora.  or  an  Apache,  nr  a  Menominl.  rr 
a  Klamath  or  a  mem.ber  of  sonie  other  tril>e 
with  Its  particular  history  and  traditions. 
Belore  the  white  man  cajiie,  there  were 
Hopis  and  Wlnnebagos  and  many  other 
tribes,  but  no  ■Indians."  It  is  only  the 
Europeans  who  saw  them  all  as  "Indlins." 
Therefore,  a  threat  to  the  existence  of  the 
community  Is  a  threat  to  the  existence  of 
every  member  of  the  community. 

Some  Indian  people  resent  h;iving  been 
£;iven  citizenship  by  Congress  in  1924.  seeing 
in  this  act  the  jxissible  destruction  of  their 
tribal  integrity  and  individual  rights.  The 
implication,  such  as  in  the  word  "assimila- 
tion," th.at  a  tribe  and  its  cviUure  wKl 
eventtially  disappear.  Is  a  threat  of  death 
to  every  individual  concerned.  No  l^onder 
the  longstanding  assumption  th.'t  Indians 
will  welcome  assimilation  has  jiaralyzed  at- 
tempts at  constructive  programs  for  Indians 
If  a  change,  no  matter  liow  beneficial,  is 
defined  as  a  change  from  being  Indian  to 
being  white,  it  stands  a  good  chance  of  not 
being  adopted.  If  the  opportunity  to  learn 
a  trade  suggests  the  beginning  of  a  process 
of  departure  from  being  an  Indian,  it  may 
well  be  rejected      Precisely  because  the  rifle. 
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the  horse,  and  the  automobile  were  never 
associated  with  assimilatlonlst  interpreta- 
tions, they  were  Incorporated  into  Indian 
cultures.  Frequent  failures  of  Government 
programs  may  be  traced  to  Justifying  them 
as  a  means  of  assimilation. 

Before  money  is  appropriated,  we  have 
always  wanted  assurance  that  It  will  help 
Indians  to  stop  being  Indians  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  then  they  will  no  longer  need  help. 
Some  Indian  leaders  themselves  have  consid- 
ered It  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  play 
along  with  this  expectation  in  attempting 
to  get  help  for  Indians  in  desperate  need. 
As  a  result,  they  may  lose  the  confidence  of 
members  of  their  groups  who  feel  that  these 
leaders  are  selling  their  Indian  heritage  fr>r 
.1  mess  of  Government  pottage 

New  and  better  understanding  and  some 
300  years  of  historical  perspective  point  out 
not  only  our  past  errors  but  how  effective  it 
would  be  to  approach  the  Indian  problem  in 
a  totally  new  light.  It  should  be  easy  enough 
now  to  stop  taking  the  land,  since  we  have 
taken  all  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  entire 
continent  from  the  Indians,  and  perhaps  In- 
dians should  now  let  bygones  be  bygones 
How  can  they  let  bygones  be  bygones  when 
they  have  not  yet  gone  by  The  age-old 
effort  continues  to  alienate  Indians  from 
their  few  remaining  acres  under  thp  same  old 
pretexts  that  It  is  for  their  own  gocxl.  In- 
deed. It  even  bothers  \\s  to  let  them  have 
some  few  bits  of  their  remaining  lands  free 
of  local  real  estate  taxes,  thinking  it  too 
generous  or  discriminatory 

Indlvldtial  Indians  never  had  the  right  to 
alienate  tribal  property,  and  there  is  probably 
no  case  in  our  history  when  a  trilie  respon- 
sibly and  willingly  parted  with  the  terri- 
tory It  used  and  occupied  as  its  own.  The 
continent  was.  therefore,  taken  away  by  hook 
or  by  crook.  We  who  think  of  land  as  real 
estate  do  not  understand  or  appreciate  the 
rontintiing  and  poignant  personal  loss  felt  by 
Indians  who  lose  their  lands.  While  my 
work  and  association  with  Indians  made  me 
aware  of  the  sacred  tie  of  the  Indian  to  land. 
the  last  6  months  have  revealed  Its  vmsus- 
pected  Intensity  and  universality.  A  tribe 
without  its  land  is  as  inconceivable  as  an 
Indian  without  his  tribe 

Since  the  time  of  earliest  contact.  It  has 
been  our  bland  and  naive  assumption  that 
Indians  would  not  only  part  with  their  lands 
as  so  much  real  estate,  but  would  Jump  at 
the  slightest  chance  to  shake  off  their  curi- 
ous customs  and  strange  ways  to  become  like 
Europeans.  The  psychological  reason  for 
this  myth  probably  combined  the  hopes  that 
Indians  living  like  Europeans  would  need 
only  a  few  acres  per  family  and  there  would 
be  more  than  enough  land  for  ail;  and  that 
European  farmers  would  be  spared  the  dis- 
concerting example  of  Indian  neighbors 
hunting  and  fishing  while  they  work  on 
routine  farm  tasks. 

In  order  not  to  waste  the  taxpayer's  money 
and  the  Indians'  time  In  futile  enterprises 
based  on  the  expectation  of  eliminating  the 
Indian  problem  by  eliminating  Indian  com- 
munities. Government  agencies  mtist  recon- 
cile themselves  to  the  historic  fact  of  Indian 
persistence  and  develop  an  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative philosophy.  All  who  are  con- 
cerned with  Indian  welfare  must  be 
reconciled  to  the  need  to  subsidize  Indian 
communities  and  to  help  Indian  individuals 
to  make  their  ways  as  Indians.  How  much 
less  subsidy  than  at  present  will  ultimately 
be  required  we  will  know  only  after  the 
Indian  people  receive  opportunities  to  de- 
velop their  resources  In  an  unthreatenlng 
atmosphere  of  free  choice. 

The  famous  case  of  the  Mohawks,  who 
h.we  made  the  high  steel  Industry  uniquely 
and  peculiarly  their  own  specialty  while  re- 
taining and  reaffirming  their  Identity  as 
Mohawks,  Illustrates  that  Indians  can  adapt 
effectively  to  the  most  modern  conditions — 
given    opportunity    and    free    choice.      The 


Mohawk  case  was  not  a  Government  pro- 
gram— It  developed  fortuitously — but  it 
offers  a  model  and  a  philosophy  in  solving 
the  Indian  problem. 

Recognizing  the  identity  of  Indian  com- 
munities and  their  right  to  persist  means 
more  than  only  removing  threats.  It  also 
means  allowing  the  Indian  communities  to 
become  again  whole  and  fully  functioning. 
When  Indian  communities  were  independent 
and  sovereign,  they  were  able  to  adapt  readily 
to  changing  conditions  and  avail  themselves 
intelligently  and  efficiently  of  new  ideas, 
techniques,  and  material  objects.  Tlirough- 
out  the  long  period  of  the  fur  trade,  for 
example,  Indians  enriched  their  cultvires 
without  losing  their  sense  of  identity. 

In  our  managem.ent  of  Indian  affairs  we 
have  made  two  serious  miscalculations. 
First,  we.  rather  than  the  Indians,  have  de- 
cided what  their  goals  should  be  Second, 
we  have  tried  to  see  to  It  that  these  goals 
are  reached  by  our  own  rather  than  by  the 
Indians'  methods.  Important  community 
decisions  are  made  by  outsiders  and  the  work 
of  carrying  out  the  decisions  Is  done  by  out- 
siders. Since  a  normal  community  derives 
its  meaning  in  the  very  act  of  organizing  to 
make  decisions  and  to  carry  them  out,  all 
American  Indian  communities  have  been 
effectively  crippled.  One  result  of  this  has 
been  that  normal  differences  of  opinion  can- 
not be  worked  out  within  the  community. 

Since  decisions  are  made  outside  the  com- 
munity, people  with  inclinations  and  skills 
for  leadership  can  only  compete  for  power 
rather  than  resolve  issues  and  carry  out  re- 
sponsibilities. Then,  compounding  the 
error,  we  blame  tribes  for  their  factionalism 
and  for  the  lack  of  true  community  leader- 
ship; and  we  claim  still  more  the  need  to 
make  their  decisions  for  them  because  they 
can  never  get  together. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  crippling 
effects  of  governmental  paternalism  could 
have  been  avoided  If  the  Government  had 
simply  stayed  out  of  the  Indian  business. 
But  this  has  not  worked  either.  There  are 
many  Indian  communities  which  are  not 
reci>gnized  by  the  Government  which  face 
problems  as  acute  as  those  of  the  overregu- 
lated  communities.  These  nonreservatlon 
settlements,  even  when  they  no  longer  own 
their  land,  are  Identifiable  as  communities 
whose  members  are  as  attached  to  their  ter- 
ritorities  as  any  other  Indians,  and  with 
pressing  problems  comparable  to  the  others. 
Their  problems  cannot  be  wished  away  by 
refusing  to  recognize  them.  These  are  com- 
munities without  paternalistic  control  but 
also  without  the  needed  subsidization  to  be- 
gin to  carry  out  choices  they  would  like  to 
make  for  their  own  benefit. 

If  the  foregoing  analysis  is  correct  in  regard 
to  Indian  communities  generally,  whether 
recognized  or  unrecognized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  if  it  properly  takes  into 
account  the  Indian  point  of  view,  it  appears 
that  the  responsibilities  of  Government 
agencies  are  clear: 

1.  Indian  communities  should  be  subsi- 
dized without  setting  any  time  limits. 

2.  Subsidization  must  not  interfere  with 
effective  Indian  selection  and  execution  of 
their  own  programs. 

3.  Subsidization  on  the  same  terms  must 
include  legitimate,  traditional  Indian  com- 
munities that  perhaps  never  have  been  sub- 
sidized. 

It  is  said  that  Congress,  at  least,  will  not 
consider  proposals  so  different  from  the  es- 
tabllslied  concepts  of  Indian  administration, 
ineffective  as  these  concepts  have  proved.  1 
assume,  however,  that  people  are  educable 
and  that  Congress  is  responsive  to  Informed 
public  opinion. 

The  Indians  meeting  In  conference  in  Chi- 
cago this  week  are  eager  to  bring  their  prob- 
lems as  they  understand  them  before  the 
American  public  and  to  tell  us  how  they  are 
prepared  to  work  them  out. 


Will  the.se  Indians  be  satisfied  to  find  so- 
lutions limited  by  the  established  channels 
of  administrative  precedent  in  the  belief 
that  this  is  their  only  pofislble  recourse? 
Or.  will  they  rather  strike  out  in  a  direction 
which  is  unprecedented  but  necessary  from 
their  own  point  of  view  in  the  hope  that  the 
American  public  will,  for  the  first  time,  hear 
and  be  impressed  by  the  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  on  the  Indian  problem?  In 
either  case,  the  choice  will  be  a  decision  of 
the  Indian  people  themselves  and  thus  a 
necessary  first  step  toward  a'hy  good  solu- 
tion of  the  age-old  Indian  problem. 


[From    the    Chicago    Daily    News.    June    14 
1961) 

Indians  Open  Powwow  Here 

I  By  Ben  Holman) 

A  peace  pipe  passed  on  from  the  famous 
Indian  Chief  Sitting  Bull  was  used  to  begii; 
the  greatest  conference  of  Indians  in  Ameri- 
can history  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  the  fashion  of  their  ancestors,  repre- 
sentatives of  tribes  from  Alaska  to  Florida 
took  turns  puffing  on  the  pipe. 

The  outdoor  ceremony  Tuesday  night  on 
Stagg  Field  officially  opened  the  8-day  Amer- 
ican Indian  Chicago  conference. 

The  pipe  now  belongs  to  Robinson  John- 
son. 1637  West  51st  Street,  a  Winnebago  In- 
dian and  member  of  the  American  Indian 
Center  here. 

"I  got  the  pipe  from  the  widow  of  a 
Chicago  businessman  who  had  received  it 
as  a  gift  from  Sitting  Bull  himself"  ex- 
plained Johnson. 

Like  Sitting  Bull,  the  fighting  Sioux  chief 
who  was  responsible  for  Custer's  last  stand. 
Tuesday  night's  participants  smoked  on  a 
mixture  of  Indian  tobacco  and  cedar  bark. 

The  ceremony  was  preceded  by  songs  and 
dances  by  a  group  from  the  Indian  center 

Afterward  the  vanguard  of  Indian  dele- 
gates and  non-Indian  observers  feasted  on 
800  pounds  of  beef  and  lamb  barbecued  on 
a  giant  pit  in  the  style  of  the  original 
Americans. 

About  half  of  the  expected  1,000  Indians 
had  arrived  for  the  giant  conference. 

During  the  next  8  days  here  they  plan  to 
work  out  recommendations  on  the  goals  and 
aspirations  they  hope  will  become  the  basis 
of  a  new  and  modern  American  Government 
Indian  policy. 

The  Indians  at  the  conference  represent 
every  tribe,  faction,  and  politics  in  Ameri- 
can Indian  life. 

Many  have  brought  their  historic  catises 
with  them 

Two  Indians  have  come  all  the  way  from 
Alaska.  Both  have  served  In  the  Alaskan 
Legislature.  Their  complaint  Is  that  the 
Government  basically  does  not  trvist  the 
Indians  and  will  not  give  them  responsibility 
for  their  own  affairs. 

William  Paul,  Sr,,  a  good-looking,  gray- 
haired  man  of  the  Alaskan  TiUngit  people, 
said.  "The  Indian  office  has  spent  all  of  *8 
million  in  southeast  Alaska  for  salmon  can- 
neries and  the  fishing  industries. 

"We're  indebted  almost  $4  million  and  the 
canneries  show  a  profit  of  less  than  $40,000 
a  year.  Something  is  wrong  with  manage- 
ment— and  that's  the  Government. 

"The  Indian  people  don't  even  have  the 
right  to  hire  an  lndei>endent  auditor  or 
lawyer  to  see  what's  wrong." 

Another  Indian  attending  the  conference, 
John  R.  Winchester,  a  young  Potawatomi 
from  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  has  been  fighting 
quite  a  different  battle  In  Michigan. 

"Last  year."  he  said  at  the  conference, 
"they  burled  an  Indian  and  then  dug  him 
up  because  he  was  an  Indian. 

"The  cemetery  had  a  clause  against  bury- 
ing anyone  but  Caucasians  there  and  nobody 
read  the  contract.  If  the  law  says  only 
Caucasians,  up  comes  the  Indian. 
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"The  Ottawas,  Chlppewas,  and  Potawatoml 
got  together  and  got  a  law  passed  stopping 
sucli  discrimination." 

Micnael  Williams,  a  white-haired  Potawa- 
toml from  Niles.  Mich.,  belongs  to  a  tribe 
that  claims  most  of  Chicago  still  belongs  to 
them. 

They  have  filed  claims  with  the  Federal 
Government's  Claims  Commission  asking 
restitution  for  this  land.  They  say  it  was 
never  paid  for  in  early  19th  century  con- 
tracts. 

And  the  Wtnnebagos.  represented  by 
Mitchell  Whlterabblt.  of  Black  River  Falls, 
Wis.,  claim  ownership  r.f  aboi;t  half  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  a  small  portion  of 
Illinois. 

"We  just  want  what  tlie  i.uid  cost  at  the 
time  when  the  treaties  were  signed,"  said 
Whiterabbit.  "Our  treaties  were  never  ful- 
filled." 


[Prom   the   Chicago   Sun-Timcp,   Jtme    15. 
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Indian  Confehenci  Gets   Hixt  of  US. 

Chances  in  Policy 

A  formulator  of  Federal  Indian  policy  ar- 
rived here  Wednesday  to  observe  a  confer- 
ence on  Indian  problems,  and  he  Indicated 
that  the  policy  Is  in  for  a  decided  shift. 

"There  won't  be  any  more  terminations  in 
this  administration,"  said  William  Zimmer- 
man, member  of  an  Interior  Department  task 
force  on  Indian  policy  and  former  member 
of  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

His  statement  about  termination  was  a 
reference  to  one  of  the  most  highly  charged 
Issues  at  the  American  Indian  Chicago  Con- 
ference at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Termination  means  an  end  to  Federal  su- 
pervision and  subsidy  of  Indian  reservations. 
Termination  was  inaugurated  as  a  policy  be- 
ginning about  1953 

Zimmerman  said  the  five-man  task  force 
of  which  he  Is  a  member  will  make  public 
recommendations  to  Interior  Secretary  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  In  about  2  weeks. 

Although  he  was  guarded  about  what  the 
group  will  say,  his  remarks  indicated  that 
it  will  urge  an  expanded  economic  develop- 
ment program  for  reservations,  with  Wash- 
ington lending  a  hand  through  loans  to  the 
Indians. 

Zimmerman  said  such  a  fund  would  re- 
quire $25  million  to  $100  million  over  and 
above  the  $210  million  presently  budgeted 
for  Indians.  But  he  emphasized  that  the 
additional  amount  would  be  loan  money 
while  the  budgeted  figure  is  an  annual  ap- 
propriation. 

The  development  loan  money,  which  the 
Kennedy  administration  did  not  request  this 
year,  would  fulfill  a  recommendation  con- 
tained in  a  preliminary  statement  presented 
to   the  University  of  Chicago  conference. 

The  statement  is  being  discussed  in  small 
groups  by  some  400  Indians  and  is  expected 
to  emerge  as  a  declaration  of  views  and 
recommendations . 

One  prominent  section  of  the  preliminary 
statement  is  a  recommendation  for  economic 
development  on  reservations,  and  this  pro- 
posal fits  into  Zimmerman's  view  that  the 
Government  must  continue  to  aid  reserva- 
tion Indians  until  they  have  developed  via- 
ble economies. 

Zimmerman  said  he  thinks  this  can  be 
accomplished  on  reservations  with  good  eco- 
nomic potential — forests,  minerals,  tourist 
trafBo— even  though  the  Government  has 
been  aiding  reservations  for  years,  without 
their  becoming  economically  self-sufficient. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  20.  1961) 

Indians  Demand  Nkw  U.3.  Polict — 67-Tiibe 

CoNncsxNCK  AsKB  Ekd  or  Tebmination 

(By  Donald  Janson) 
Chicago,  June  19. — A  national  conference 
of  Indians  urged  the  Federal  Government  to- 


day to  abandon  the  so-called  termination 
policy  of  the  last  administration. 

Under  this  policy,  first  set  forth  in  a  con- 
gressional resolution  In  1963.  the  Government 
ends  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  tribes  that 
it  considers  able  to  manage  their  own  assets. 
Such  tribes  become  subject  t.i  Stnte  and  \nfn\ 
laws  and  taxes 

A  handful  of  tribes  has  been  terminated,  nil 
with  disastrous  results,  the  conferenre  as- 
serted in  a  declaration  nf  Indian  purpose. 
The  Indians  contend  that  termination  has 
been  iindertake!i  without  adeqxiate  prepara- 
tion. 

"Instead  of  social  and  economic  better- 
ment, the  Indians  are  ofTered  hoinelessness 
and  deeper  poverty  than  any  tiiey  have  ever 
known,"  tiie  declaration  said.  "And  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  this  is  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  name  of  cl^izen.ship  " 

The  policy  was  designed  to  free  Indians  and 
give  them  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  per- 
taining to  American  citizenship. 

ASKS    IMPROVED    EDUCATION 

The  declaration  of  Indian  purpose  was 
drawn  up  at  a  weeklung  cnnierence  at  the 
University  of  Cliicago  in  the  name  of  420 
Indian  participants  and  the  67  tribes  tliat 
tliey  represent.  There  arc  about  I'lKJ  Indian 
tribes  and  bands  in  the  United  St.iles.  The 
conference  was  called  and  coordinated  by 
Dr   Sol  Tax,  anthropologist  at  the  viniverRily. 

The  declaration  calls  for  improved  formal 
and  vocational  education  for  Indians  both 
on  and  off  reservations.  And  it  asks  lor  a 
Federal  program  of  economic  assisttince  that 
would  allow  Indians  tu  develop  tiie  economic 
potential  of   their   reservations. 

The  declaration  asks  for  help  In  attract- 
ing small  industry  to  reservations  to  pro- 
vide employment.  It  also  asks  that  Indians 
be  given  preference  fur  jobs  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  offices  on  reservations. 

Delegates  to  the  conference  noted  that 
about  a  decade  ago  the  Government  began 
a  relocation  policy  under  which  individual 
Indians  were  sent  to  large  cities  with  the 
promise  of  a  job  and  with  a  3-\veek  period  of 
Federal  subsidy  to  get  them  started.  The 
relocation  program  has  failed,  the  Indians 
here  asserted  unanimously.  Many  relocated 
Indians  lost  their  right  to  Federal  protec- 
tion and  services  long  before  becoming  eligi- 
ble for  State  or  city  assistanve. 

HEALTH     AND     HOUSING    STRESSED 

The  declaration  also  called  for  a  "concen- 
trated effort  to  retain,  rather  than  to  dispose 
of.  Indian  lands  in  order  to  allow  the  In- 
dians sufficient  economic  units  tipon  which 
to  Improve  their  economic  conditions." 

Federal  aid  in  Improvement  of  health  and 
housing  conditions  on  the  reservation  was 
also  sought.  The  declaration  noted  that  the 
life  expectancy  of  Indians  was  40  years, 
compared  with  62  years  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation. The  death  rate  of  Indian  infants. 
it  said,  is  twice  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

"Indians  are  living  in  tarpaper  shacks, 
wigwams,  and  homes  without  sanitary  facili- 
ties, plumbing,  and  running  water,"  the  dec- 
laration said,  "and  in  some  areas  in  con- 
demned slums  or  company  hovels" 

Tribal  representatives  and  Indian  lawyers 
deliberated  all  week  before  drawing  up  the 
40-page  declaration.  Tomorrow,  at  the  con- 
cluding session,  the  document  will  be  pre- 
sented to  W.  W.  Keeler,  ct^alrman  of  an 
administration  task  force  that  is  investlpat- 
ing  Indian  affairs  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending changes  In  policy. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  25,  1961) 
Indians'    Parlet    Rated    a    Sttccess — 8-Dat 

Session     Called    Boon    in    Artictjlatino 

Problems 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

Chicago,  June  24. — An  8-day  conference 
of  .".merloan  Ino"  ns  that  ended  here 
this  week  helped  the  Indians  to  articulate 


their  problems  and  gave  them  new  confidence 
In    their  dealings  with   non-Indians. 

The  a.ssessment  was  made  by  Dr.  Nancy  O 
LurlP.  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michlg.TU.  a  coordinator  of  thf^ 
conference. 

"Whatever  becomes  of  the  declaration,  the 
conference  i.'^.  likely  Xn  prove  its  worth  to  the 
Indians  on  a  personal  level  for  years  t-)  come 
.■(he  said. 

The  declaration  that  she  referred  to  w.-.s 
one  of  Indian  purpose,  a  lengthy  document 
drawn  up  and  adopted  by  nearly  700  Indians 
from  more  than  80  of  the  Nation's  200  tribal 
groups,  llie  partlrlpanLs  included  420  mem- 
bei-s  of  67  federally  recogni?ed  tribes. 

CALLS   FOR   FEDERAL   HELP 

The  dk>cument  asked  that  Indians  be  given 
Federal  help  to  improve  tiiclr  economic  cir- 
cumstances without  being  required  to  give 
up  their  way  of  life 

During  tlie  8  days  of  t!ie  cuiiference.  tlie 
Indians  lived,  worked,  ate,  and  6ix;iallze<l  to- 
gether and  with  non-Indians  at  tiie  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

They  conferred  in  Ci;mmittee  rooms, 
plenary-session  halls,  dormitories.  caleierLis. 
and  on  campu.s  lawns. 

After  each  day  of  business  niaijy  of  them 
reassembled,  Indian  fashion,  lu-ound  a  circle 
of  drunibeatlng.  chanting  singers  to  dance 
or  talk,  sometimes  until  nearly  dawn  At 
these  Informal  affairs,  whether  on  the  lawn 
or  Indoors,  many  of  'he  Indians  wore  bright, 
castial,  western  dress  in  place  of  the  business 
suits  tisually  seen  at  the  daytime  meetings. 

Tribes  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
represented  at  the  gathering,  one  of  the 
Uu-gest  Indian  meetings  ever  held.  Some 
delegates  came  in  their  own  autonwbiles. 
Some  stayed  at  hotels,  but  most  were  accom- 
modated li:  dormitories.  Tlielr  occupations 
ranged  from  Justices  of  Oklahoma's  Supreme 
Court  to  sheepherders.  They  came  from 
homes  of  every  kind,  from  luxury  apartments 
to  wigwams. 

NOTES     U  S.    RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  declaration  of  Indian  purpcxse  asks  a 
redefiiutiun  of  "the  resp>onslbilltles  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Indian  people  in 
terms  of  a  po-sltue  national  obligation  to 
modify  or  remove  the  conditions  which  pro- 
duce the  poverty  and  lack  of  social  adjust- 
ments as  these  prevail  as  the  outstanding  at- 
tributes of  Indian  life  today." 

The  declaration  asserts  "the  Inherent  right 
of  all  people  to  retain  spiritual  and  cultural 
values."     It  goes  on: 

"What  we  ask  of  America  is  not  charity, 
not  paternalism,  even  when  benevolent.  We 
.ask  only  that  the  nature  of  our  situation 
be  recognized  and  made  the  basis  of  policy 
and  action. 

"In  short,  the  Indians  ask  for  assistance, 
technical  and  financial,  for  the  time  needed, 
however  lont^  tliat  may  be,  to  regain  In  the 
America  of  the  space  age  some  measure  of 
the  adjustment  they  enjoyed  as  the  original 
possessors  of  their  native  land." 

declaration's    PROPOSALS 

Specifically,  the  declaration  asked; 

Abandonment  of  the  policy  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  of  terminating  Fed- 
eral supervision  and  subsidy  of  reservations 
without  the  full  consent  and  prep.-u-ation  of 
the  Indians  concerned. 

Measures  to  Improve  education,  health, 
housing,  and  welfare  services  for  Indians  on 
and  off  the  reservations. 

Abolition  of  the  10  area  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  transferring  the 
authority  of  these  offices  to  reservation  sup- 
erintendents. The  aim  is  to  provide  more 
efBclency  In  local  operations  and  direct  ac- 
cess by  reservations  to  Washington  In  the 
Bureau's   chain   of  command. 

Programs  for  Industrial  and  natural  re- 
sources development  on  the  reservations. 

More  adequate  Federal  aid  to  Indians 
leaving  reservations  for  relocation. 
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The  declaration  will  be  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  by  a  committee  of  Indians  to 
be  chosen  by  the  tribes  within  3  weeks. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  25,  1961] 
The  New  Indian  Peontier 

Many  American  Indians  have  been  fighting 
politically — as  their  ancestors  did  with  bows 
and  arrows  In  the  old  frontier  days — to  keep 
their  lands,  their  fishing  and  hunting 
grounds,  and  their  own  tribal  ways. 

In  the  long  nm  of  years  the  Indians  will 
be  better  off  If  they  become  Integrated  politi- 
cally, economically,  and  socially  with  the  rest 
of  the  American  people — as  some  are  already. 
But  those  who  want  to  preserve  their  tribal 
enclaves  should  be  given  adequate  Federal 
assistance  for  health,  protection,  education, 
and  economic  improvement  so  they  can  live 
decently  on  their  own  reservations  and  be 
better  equipped  to  seek  their  fortunes  out- 
side if  that  Is  their  choice. 

It  is  true  that  this  means  a  kind  of  self- 
Impoeed  segregation,  in  conflict  with  the 
American  tradition  of  Integrating  all  peoples 
and  races:  but  the  historic  and  cultural 
background  of  the  American  Indian  gives 
him  a  special  status  requiring  special  con- 
sideration as  a  member  of  a  separate  group 
In  the  American  <x)mmunlty  so  long  as  he 
deslree  It. 

The  Government's  policy  since  1963  has. 
however,  been  directed  to  the  termination 
both  of  the  special  status  of  Indians  and  of 
continued  Federal  responsibility  and  aid. 

Two  current  de^'elopments  now  promise  a 
better  future  for  the  Indians.  The  recent 
American  Indian  conference  In  Chicago — 
the  first  In  history — has  formulated  an  au- 
thoritative bill  of  particulars  as  to  what  the 
Indians  themselves  want,  notably  abandon- 
ment of  the  tenn:.natlon  policy,  application 
of  more  Federal  aid  to  develop  their  own 
potentialities,  and  a  greater  voice  In  bow  that 
is  done.  A  special  task  force,  appointed  by 
Beeretary  of  the  Interior  Udall,  which  has 
been  making  a  nationwide  field  study  of  the 
reservations  and  the  Government's  role  In 
them,  will  soon  propose  recommendations  for 
Improved  Federal  administration  of  Indian 
affairs. 

Both  reports  will  suggest  useful  guidelines 
for  Federal  action,  and  both  are  assured  sym- 
pathetic attention  from  the  Government. 
The  Indians  should  get  a  fair  break — and  no 
changes  In  their  status  without  their  own 
approval,  as  President  Kennedy  has  pledged. 


ADOLF  A.  BERLE.  JR. 

Mr.  MANSFIliXD.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  with  deep  regret  I  note  the  resignation 
from  his  position  and  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Adolf  Berle,  who  will  return  to  his 
duties  as  a  professor  of  law  in  Colum- 
bia University  in  New  York  City. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  Mr. 
Berle  and  of  h:s  associates  during  his 
few  months  in  Washington.  D.C.,  but 
I  think,  by  and  large,  he  has  contributed 
much  at  a  very  difficult  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. He  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  an 
excellent  job  under  very  diflBcult  and  pre- 
carious circumstances.  He  has  brought 
about  a  liaison.  5o  to  speak,  between  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy,  which  he  had  so 
much  to  do  with  Inaugurating  in  the 
1930's.  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  is  the  gosil  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

I  think  Mr.  B'?rle  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  devotion  to  duty  which  he  has 
shown  and  for  the  objectivity  which  has 
been  his  In  understanding  the  problems 
affecting  this  country  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica.    I  express  the  hope  that  the  job 


which  he  has  performed  so  nobly  will 
not  be  forgotten,  and  that  from  time  to 
time  his  advice  will  be  asked  as  to  how 
best  to  proceed  in  this  most  delicate  and 
sensitive  area  of  relations,  the  area 
covering  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  entitled  "Mr.  Berle  Departs.'  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  (Mr. 
jAvrrs  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mb.  Berl£  Departs 

During  his  tenure  as  chief  of  President 
Kennedy's  task  force  on  Latin  America, 
Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr..  made  his  pre6en<e  felt  in 
Washington.  Some  complained  that  Mr. 
Berle  in  his  ambiguous  role  as  consultant 
and  planner  assumed  too  much  authority. 
But  there  is  little  question  that  I^.  Berle 
gave  an  effective  nudge  to  the  complacent 
adn  helped  give  real  form  to  the  Piesidenfs 
new  Alliance  for  Progress.  Now  ^hat  Mr. 
Berle  has  retired  from  the  scene,  his  posi- 
tive contributions  to  Latin-American  policy 
ought  to  be  noted. 

The  truly  democratic  reform  movements 
In  the  hemisphere  had  few  better  friends  In 
Washington  than  Mr.  Berle.  His  presence 
served  to  link  Mr.  Kennedy's  new  initiative 
with  the  good-neighbor  policy  wtilch  Mr. 
Berle  helped  to  shape  In  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. If  he  shared  In  the  miscalcu- 
lations In  the  Cuban  invasion,  Mr.  Berle  was 
scarcely  alone. 

From  the  beginning,  it  was  stressed  that 
Mr.  Berle's  task  force  was  a  transitional  in- 
strument. Mr.  Berle  was  wise  In  stepping 
down  as  Robert  P.  Woodward  arrived  to  fill 
the  long-vacant  post  of  Assistant  .'Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs.  His 
Job  done,  Mr.  Berle  will  be  leaving  a  clearer 
field  to  tlie  official  who  should  have  ade- 
quate authority  to  cany  out  what  the  task 
force  has  begun. 


SABER  RATTLING     IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair).  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
last  Saturday,  in  response  to  questions 
by  the  press  relative  to  the  statement 
made  by  Chairman  Khrushchev  con- 
cerning the  p>osslbility  of  a  summit  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  himself,  Mr.  Mac- 
millan.  President  de  Gaulle  and  President 
Kennedy,  which  was  accompanied,  as 
usual,  with  some  saber  rattling,  I  issued 
a  statement  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  Is  another  case  of  Khrushchev  trying 
to  seize  the  Initiative.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
says,  in  effect,  let's  get  together.  You  bring 
along  your  ideas  and  I'll  bring  along  mine 
and  we'll  see  what  we  can  work  out  for  peace 
In  Germany  and  Europe. 

But  as  we  have  seen.  In  the  pa.'-t  decade 
and  a  half,  peacemaking,  which  Is  so  simple 
In  the  abstract.  Is  highly  complex  In  the 
particular.  Of  course,  it  is  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  other  heads  of  states  to  which 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  Invitation  Is  addressed,  to 
decide  whether  or  not  conditions  warrant 
taking  up  his  proposal  for  a  meeting  at  this 
time.  It  would  seem  to  me,  however,  that 
the  prospects  of  constructive  results  would 
be  greater  and  a  lot  of  valuable  time — Mr. 
KhruFhchev's  no  less  than  Mr,  Kennedy's — 


could  be  saved  if  the  whole  bag  of  proposals 
and  counterproposals  were  examined,  first, 
by  especially  selected  ambassadars.  What 
would  be  most  useful,  I  think.  Is  not  a  full- 
fledged  International  oonfcarence  of  foreign 
ministers  with  all  the  dramatic  theatrical 
trimmings.  Rather.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  would  be  helpful  would  be  the  kind  of 
sober,  quiet  diplomatic  discussions  without 
fanfare  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  the 
first  Berlin  crisis  In  1940,  to  the  Trieste 
difficulty,  and  to  the  Austrian  peace  treaty. 
If  these  quiet  diplomatic  discussions  proved 
useful.  It  might  then  be  w<x^h  whUc  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  the  kind  of  meeting 
at  the  top  that  has  been  proposed. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  RAILROADS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  has 
centered  attention  in  the  most  dramatic 
way  on  the  vast  problems  confronting 
almost  all  of  our  passenger  railroads. 
These  problems  are  very  lucidly  consid- 
ered in  editorials  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

These  editorials  serve  both  to  put  the 
case  of  the  New  Haven  in  perspective 
and  to  emphasize  that  far-reaching 
measures  are  necessary  to  any  long- 
range  improvement  in  railroad  commut- 
ing prospects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Julv  7. 

1961] 

Facing  tot  New  Haven's  Bleak  Fittttre 

It  did  not  really  matter  whether  Wash- 
ington granted  the  New  Haven  Railroad  an 
emergency  $5.5  million  loan,  or,  as  It  hap- 
pened, refused  It.  The  money  would  have 
postponed  for  a  few  months  the  Inevitable 
showdown.  If  the  New  Haven  has  to  go  Into 
bankruptcy,  we  might  just  as  well  face  the 
future  now. 

Unfortunately,  bankruptcy  would  not  solve 
any  of  the  railroad's  basic  problems.  Its 
trustees  might  Improve  the  efficiency  of  man- 
agement. They  might  save  money  by  cut- 
ting down  on  vmprofltable  but  still — to  the 
public — essential  services.  There  might  be 
all  sorts  of  Ingenious  proposals  for  sep- 
arating the  New  York  commuting  operation 
from  the  rest  of  the  line. 

But  none  of  these  steps  can  correct  the 
two  greet  causes  of  the  New  Haven's  de- 
cline— the  comp>etition  from  the  highways 
and  the  tax  burdens  loaded  on  It  by  the 
States,  cities,  and  towns  which  It  serves. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  magnificent  Con- 
necticut Turnpike,  which  parallels  the  rail- 
road's main  line  to  Boston  for  most  of  Its 
way   through   Connecticut. 

This  superhighway  was  built  2  years  ago 
at  the  cost  of  $450  million,  most  of  which 
came  from  the  Federal  Government.  Along 
it  stream  huge,  hghtly  taxed  trailer  trucks, 
buses  and  private  automobiles,  filled  with  the 
passengers  and  freight  that  tised  to  go  by 
uain.  The  Connecticut  Turnpike  perfectly 
symbollaes  both  the  tax  Inequity  and  the 
highway  competition  that  have  beaten  the 
New  Haven  to  its  knees. 

It  Is  true  that  the  New  Haven  has  the 
permanent  disadvantages  of  a  high  pas- 
senger-freight ratio  and  of  being  a  com- 
paratively short-haul  operation.  It  Is  also 
true  that  earlier  this  year  Hew  York,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
voted  to  relieve  the  New  Haven  of  $0J  mil- 
lion a  year  in  taxes.    But  It  was  too  little 
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and  too  late  for  a  company  that  lost.  In  the 
first  5  months  or  1961,  $96  million. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  the  region  the  New 
Haven  serves,  a  region  as  rich  and  densely 
populated  as  any  in  the  country,  should  b« 
without  a  railroad,  or  at  best  should  be  forced 
to  make  do  with  a  ToonerviUe  bankruptcy 
i'lrangement.  Yet  a  decently  functioning 
New  Haven  can  only  be  bought  at  a  price  no 
one  has  so  far  been  willing  to  consider. 

That  price  will  include  wholesale  tax 
changes,  far  greater  than  those  which  re- 
vived the  strictly  commuter  Long  Island 
Railroad.  It  will  have  to  include  some  kind 
of  regional  planning,  possibly  in  the  form  of 
an  interstate  authority,  which  identifies  the 
railroad  as  an  essential  artery  of  transport, 
not  as  a  prey  or  a  whipping  post  or  an  enemy 
of  the  people. 

It  Will  also  have  to  include  a  large  sum  of 
working  capital  to  restore  equipment  and  to 
make  possible  the  kind  of  service  which  will 
compete  successfully  with  the  highways. 
These  are  the  terms  we  are  suddenly  being 
forced  to  think  in.  We  might  as  well  come 
to  grips  with  them  at  once. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  6,   1961 1 
The  Plight  of  the  R.MLRo.^DS 

The  New  Haven  Railroad,  a.s  it  is  known 
today,  seems  to  be  in  its  death  throes.  The 
89-year-old  carrier  appears  to  have  gone  as 
far  as  it  can  as  an  independent  entity  op- 
erating in  the  general  framework  of  private 
enterprise. 

It  has  virtually  exhau.'^tect  its  cash  re- 
sources. It  has  been  unable  to  meet  interest 
charges  on  its  first-mortgage  bonds.  Its 
commercial  creditors  have  refused  tc  extend 
it  any  new  loans — even  with  a  Government 
guarantee.  Unless  the  Federal  Government 
grants  a  $5,500,000  disaster  loan  for  the  rail- 
road under  provisions  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  bankruptcy  would  appear  in- 
evitable. 

To  find  out  what's  the  matter  with  the 
New  Haven,  all  one  need  do  is  to  look  at  a 
map  of  the  three  New  England  States  the 
railroad  serves.  A  vast  network  of  highways 
makes  it  possible  for  a  truck  to  take  most 
anything  portable  from  any  point  on  the 
New  Haven's  1,600  miles  of  line  to  any  other 
point  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  the 
New  Haven  to  make  up  a  train  containing 
the  same  merchandise  in  a  freight  car. 

The  only  business  is  substantial  voltm^e 
which  the  New  Haven  retains  from  its  great 
days  is  that  of  hauling  commuters;  and  com- 
muters never  did  pay  their  way  on  any  rail- 
road. But  the  railroad  used  to  be  able  to 
recoup  losses  on  commuters  by  carrying  their 
wives  and  children  to  and  from  the  city — at 
retail  prices.  The  private  automobile  has 
ruined  that  traffic. 

The  New  Haven's  plight  is  symptomatic  of 
what  has  been  happening  to  eastern  rail- 
roads as  a  whole.  The  once  mighty  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  sviffered  its  second  anntial 
loss  in  its  114-year  history  In  1960  Another 
red-ink  year  seems  assured  for  1961.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  had  a  $25  million 
deficit  In  the  first  5  months  this  year  and 
its  management  has  acknowledged  that  it 
was  in  the  red  again  last  month  and  will  be 
once  again  in  July. 

The  freight  revenues  of  the  eastern  roads 
and  particularly  those  serving  New  York  sim- 
ply cannot  any  longer  absorb  the  passenger 
deficits  they  are  incurring.  The  New  Haven's 
special  problems  have  placed  it  in  the  van- 
guard of  a  niunber  of  eastern  roads  moving 
at  various  speeds  in  the  same  general  di- 
rection. 

Only  a  major  program  of  aid  from  Federal. 
State,  and  local  sources  seems  capable  of 
staving  off  the  downward  plunge  of  the 
eastern  railroads.  Some  States  and  local 
bodies  have  taken  positive  steps.  Congress 
has  recently  taken  an  interest  in  the  com- 
muter problem  by  voting  funds  for  equip- 
ment loans.     It  is  imperative  that  more  be 


done,  either  by  imposing  taxes  on  competi- 
tive forms  of  transportation  comparable  to 
those  paid  by  the  railroads,  or  by  granting 
the  railroads  comparable  benefits.  To  save 
the  vital  commuter  services  essential  to 
every  large  city — whether  New  York  Boston 
or  Philadelphia — subsidy  appears  inevitable. 
The  railroads  are  too  important  to  allow  to 
die  bv   defau'.t 


SPACE  BONDS  UNDER   STUDY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  propo.sed  the  is.suanco  of  .space 
bonds  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
help  pay  some  of  the  costs  of  our  space 
exploration  pro,?ram.  The  initial  reac- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department  was  not 
favorable,  but  I  am  glad  to  note  tiidt  un- 
der Secretary  Dilloii'.s  uuidancc,  tho  De- 
partment is  takiiig  a  second  look.  In 
fact,  a  full-time  consultant  has  been  eii- 
gaged  to  study  the  entire  savinc;s  bond 
program  including  the  specific  use  of  the 
space  bond. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  study  will  lead 
to  an  imaginative  and  enterprising  Gov- 
ernm/ent  effort  to  sell  space  bonds  The 
space  bond  idea  has  been  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Rocket  Club,  by 
a  variety  of  newspaper^,  and  by  consid- 
erable public  comment  and  correspond- 
ence. Without  any  solicitation  what- 
ever, the  National  .Aei'onautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  received  nearly  50 
contnbtitions  for  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram, ranging  from  $1  to  $100.  An  or- 
ganized bond  program  could  easily  tap 
America's  enthusiasm  for  the  ^pace  age 
and  put  it  to  constructive  use  for  the 
whole  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  m 
the  RecopxD  following  my  remarks  a  let- 
ter from  the  Seci-etary  of  the  Treasury 
assuring  me  of  his  further  interest  in 
the  plan. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord 
as  follows: 

The    SECRET.\Ry    ot    thf    Tre.^svry. 

Washington.  June     21     1961. 
Hon    Kenneth    B    Ke.^ting 
US.     Senate.    Old    Senate     Office     Building. 
Washington.    D.C 
Dear  Ken:   Thank  you  fot  sending  me  the 
copy   of    the    editorials   which    you    included 
in    the   Congke.ssion.m.   Record       They   show 
that    the   public    interest    fully    justifies    the 
efforts    that    we    are    making    to    review    the 
shape  of   our   whole   savings   bond   program 
including  the  specific  use  of  the  spate  bond 
Although    the    Treasury   ttafT    has    .dread} 
done  a  fair  amount  of  work  on  this  project. 
we    are    engaging    a    special    consultant    who 
will    be    devoting    full    time   shortly    to   this 
undertaking    and    undoubtedly    will    be    in 
touch    with    members    of    your    staff    as    his 
work   progresses.     As   I   assured    you   in   our 
recent   conversation   I    will   give   you   a   full 
report  at  the  earliest   possible  time. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas    Dillon. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  also  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  statement  by  the 
president  of  the  National  Rocket  Club. 
I  regret  vei-y  much  that  it  is  not  also 
possible  to  include  the  sketch  of  the  pro- 
posed 25-cent  space  savings  stamp  which 
the  National  Rocket  Society  has  already 
drawn  up.  It  is  a  fine  likeness  of  Comd. 
Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr..  with  the  Freedom 
Seven  rocket  in  the  background  and 
would  have  been  a  cheerful  addition  to 


the  RECORn,  had  the  rules  permitted  its 
inclusion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Harold  A    Timken.  Jr  ,  Pklsi- 

DENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ROCKET  Cl  fB  WASH- 
INGTON, DC.  June  21,  1961 
At  our  last  meeting.  May  24.  I  read  a  pro- 
posal which  had  been  made  to  the  Secret.iry 
of  the  Treasury  by  the  N.itional  Rocket  Clulj 
In  it,  we  urged  ins  consideration  of  a  nev. 
series  of  savings  bonds  to  be  designated 
"Series  s  Bonds  for  Space.  "  Senator  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating  lias  also  proposed  such  a 
plan  and,  subsequently,  our  efforts  ha\p 
been  coordinated  with  his  office.  The  Na- 
tional Rorket  Clubs  plan  was  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  25  by  the  Sen- 
ator, along  with  his  own  comments. 

Since  tiien,  we  have  received  a  messagt- 
from  Liie  Otfice  of  tlie  Secretary  of  liie  Trea.s- 
ury  which  raised  the  question  of  the  ac- 
counting involved  in  sucli  an  idea  In  briel 
Secretary  Dillon's  office  said  tliat  since  all 
Government  funds  are  commingled,  it  is  not 
possible  to  cite  any  specific  program  nor  to 
indicate  what  portion  Wiis  financed  by  tax 
re\eiiue  or  liirough  tiie  sale  of  savings  Ixmds 
Ttierefore.  it  was  felt  that  the  s[)afe  b'Uid- 
program  could  not  be  adopted. 

There  was  no  intent  on  the  part  oi  ilie 
N.itiunal  Rocket  Club  or  Senator  Keating 
to  suggest  that  moneys  realized  Iroin  tlie  sale 
of  space  bonds  and  savings  stamps  be  used 
solely  for  the  US  space  program — eitlier 
civilian  or  military  The  idea  was  one  de- 
signed to  simply  stimulate  the  sale  of  bonds 
through  what  might  be  called  new  packaging 
Our  thought  was  that  in  tlie  wake  ol  en- 
thusiasm generated  by  Alan  .Shepard's  fligiii 
the  issuance  of  a  new  series  of  savings  bi>nd  - 
and  stamps  would  give  even  further  encour- 
agement to  our  dedicated  scientists  and 
astronauts,  as  well  as  financially  aiding  the 
accelerated  space  i>rogram 

Rjtther  than  let  the  idea  drop,  we  have 
had  a  space  bonds  savings  stamp  dt-slRiied 
with  Astronaut  Alan  B  .Shepard's  likenes.s 
on  It  You  will  find  a  copy  of  it  by  each 
plate  We  have  requested  the  opportunity 
to  show  this  sample  of  a  savings  stamp  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  furtiier 
effort  to  impress  upon  hini  the  potential  al 
space  bonds. 

There  has  been  considerable  support  lor 
the  idea  in  newspaper  editorials  at  v.irious 
locations  across  the  Nation  I.  per.sonally. 
have  received  many  favciratale  comments 
from  leading  space  scientists,  huih  in  and 
out  of  Government 

Because  of  this  interest  and  support  we 
are  encouraged  to  further  pursue  this  wortli- 
while  idea  A  space  bonds  program  could 
be  of  tremendous  a.ssistance  to  the  accel- 
erated US  space  effort  I  ask  that  you  con- 
tinue your  support  of  this  effort  by  the 
National  Rocket  Club,  and,  in  turn  I  will 
keep  you  informed  i^f  our  progress 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ^ 

Mr   KEATING      I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  welcome  and  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  the  activity  on 
his  part  in  the  proposed  program.  It 
may  be  recalled  that,  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  'Williams  I 
I  authored  the  idea  of  peace  bonds.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Treasury  has  been 
veiy  far  behind  the  times  in  not  taking 
advaiitage  of  the  patriotism  of  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  savings  bond  effort 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  is  making  a 
very  important  contribution  in  propos- 
ing his  new  idea,  which  is  perhaps  better 
than  ours,  or  perhaps  ours  is  better  than 
his.     But  who  really  cares,  provided  the 
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Department  shows  some  initiative  and 
enterprise  ? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  for  my 
colleague's  remarics.  Peace  bonds  ai-e 
certainly  just  as  important  as  space 
bonds,  if  not  moi  e  so.  Any  funds  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  such  bonds, 
whether  sold  by  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, would  go  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  So  it  s  basically  a  promo- 
tional idea.  I  believe  that  when  pro- 
grams have  aroused  the  enthusiasm  and 
interest  of  the  people,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  fight  foi-  peace  and  ambitious 
projects  in  the  space  field  have  done,  the 
Treasury  Departrrent  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  enthusiasm.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  Secre'^ary  Dillon  has  given 
me  assurances,  no'i  only  in  writing,  but 
also  personally,  that  he  is  very  much 
interested  in  the  p::oposed  program,  and 
has  called  a  specifilist  into  the  Depart- 
ment to  study  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 


AMERICAN  FC  REIGN  POLICY- 
WISHFUL  THINKING  OR  HARD 
REALTTY? 

Mr.  TALMADGK.  Mi".  President,  in  a 
day  when  American  foreign  policy  seems 
to  be  based  more  on  wishful  thinking 
than  hard  reality,  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
a  mind  capable  of  an  incisive  appraisal 
of  things  as  they  are.  Such  is  the  mind 
of  Columnist  Eric  Sevareid,  who  turned 
his  keen  Intellect  and  sharp  pen  to  just 
such  an  analysis  in  a  recent  colimin  first 
printed  In  the  New  York  Post  and  re- 
printed as  a  public:  service  advertisement 
by  Chairman  A.  N.  Spanel  of  the  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp.  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post. 

Mr.  Sevareid's  'jvords  give  no  comfort 
to  the  timid  and  deflate  the  illusions  of 
the  idealists,  but  they  are  the  kind  of 
hard  thinking  and  tough  talk  which  to- 
day's situation  demands  if  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, are  to  survive  in  the  continuing 
conflict  with  godless  tyrants  who  have 
sworn  one  way  or  another  to  bury  us. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  text  of  this  column  be  printed 
herewith  in  the  Congressional  Riccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Waihlnjjton  Post,  July   10,   1D61I 

Showdown 

(By  Eiic  Sevareid) 

I  hope  American  nerves  are  strong;  I  know 
American  heads  are  befogged. 

The  showdown  w  th  the  Communist  world 
conspiracy  U  on.  We  have  entered  the  final 
stage  of  the  long  struggle  to  determine  IX  we 
can  hold  our  wcwld  position  short  of  a  great 
war.  We  are  in  taat  stage  because  Khru- 
shchev has  decided  we  are.  He  will  act  ac- 
cordingly, which  will  force  us  to  act  accord- 
ingly— If  we  can  clear  our  heads. 

He  did  his  best  at  Vienna  to  make  us  un- 
derstand, Just  as  Hitler  did,  time  after  time. 
It  is  wrong  to  think  Khrushchev  said  noth- 
ing new.  When  hs  said,  in  effect,  "No  ne- 
gotiations on  anything  unless  it  suits  us 
tactically,  no  disarmament  agreement,  no 
test-stoppmge  agreement,  no  U.N.  save  on  our 
terms,  no  letup  on  Berlin" — when  he  said 
all  this,  he  was  saying:  "We  have  you.  Why 
go  on  with  the  chess  game?" 

He  has  concluded  that  the  'Western  alliance 
cannot  be  pulled  together,  that  north  Africa 


win  soon  be  wide  open  to  Communist  exploi- 
tation With  central  Airlca  to  follow,  that 
Southeast  Asia  is  rapidly  crumbling  into 
Communist  hands,  that  ovir  Latin  American 
flank  is  being  turned.  He  is  now  sure  that 
the  great  game  of  isolating  the  United  State?, 
then  impoverishing  It,  then  breaking  its  will. 
is  all  over  save  for  our  helpless,  thrashing 
convulsions,  which  will  be  interestir  g  and 
from  time  to  lime  dangerous. 

No  doubt  there  are  afterhours  parlor 
games  in  the  Kremlin  these  nights— I'Ct ling 
pools,  for  example,  on  the  precise  month 
when  the  United  States,  driven  desperate 
by  Castro's  subversion  of  other  Latin  re- 
gimes. Threatens  to  use  force,  wheieupon 
Castro  laughingly  points  out  that  l^ie  has 
short-range  missile  emplacements  aimed  at 
the  lovely  white  city  of  Miami  and  would 
we  care  to  test  his  will  to  use  them. 

I  imagine  they  play  an  uproarious  game 
of  'Can  You  Top  This?"  reading  s<elect€d 
Items  from  the  British  and  American  press. 
The  passionate  claims  of  British  So:lallsts 
that  Britain  will  have  more  world  In.'luence 
if  she  gives  up  her  atomic  weapons  rriiet  be 
a  consistent  funnybone  tickler.  These  days 
they  mUFt  particularly  cherish  the  Whltehall- 
Lippmann  theory  that  If  we  show  wiUlngness 
to  renegotiate  Weet  Berlin,  the  Reds  will 
obligingly  give  us  at  the  bargaining  .able  a 
stronger  position  than  we  have  now 

Surely  they  adore  reading  the  wcrrj-lng, 
hair-shirt  arguments  that  the  United  States 
must  not  do  this  or  that  because  It  ^vlll  of- 
fend world  opinion,  knowing  as  tliey  do 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  In  the  moralistic 
sense — the  proof  of  which  is  that  aiter  all 
their  crimes,  including  Hungary,  the;-  enjoy 
niore  influence  and  respect  in  tlie  war:  d  than 
ever  They  must  love  the  Brltlsh-Ar;-icrlcan 
notion  that  the  bosses  of  the  new.  neutral 
nations  are  somehow  more  hlgh-mlntled  and 
spiritual  than  those  of  the  commit  ed  na- 
tions. 

They  must  have  shaken  their  heads  in 
happy  disbelief  when  they  read  th.it  con- 
servative newspaper  executives,  calling  on 
the  President,  said  no  when  he  asked  If  they 
accepted  his  premise  that  the  Unltec!  States 
has  entered  the  most  critical  period  of  its 
history. 

And  they  must  love  the  large  school  of 
American  liberaJs  who  assiime  that  any 
given  country,  however  barren  and  illiterate, 
however  profound  its  background  of  violence 
and  chieftainship,  is  capable  not  only  of 
economic  modernization  but  of  parliamen- 
tary democracy. 

They  must  love  the  liberals  with  social- 
worker  mentiiliiies  who  do  not  grasp  that 
Illiteracy,  low  wages,  concentrated  land 
ownership  and  so  on  are  not  "social  prob- 
lems" but  Integral  parts  of  a  systeoc.  of  life 
and  therefore  enormously  resistant  to  quick 
change  by  anything  less  than  the  "Utalitar- 
lan  disciplines '  the  same  liberals  abhor. 
They  must  love  the  liberals  who  assusie  that 
because  a  Marshall  plan  worked  In  modem 
Europe  a  similar  plan  can  work  amoiig  those 
regimes  of  Latin  America  where  suitlsilcs 
are  wild  guesses,  where  trained  economists 
hardly  exist,  where  economic  planning  is 
finger  painting,  where,  as  between  ccuuiries, 
there  is  very  little  background  of  i»mmu- 
nications,  normal  trade  or  even  InUllectual 
Interest  In  one  another. 

The  gamesmen  in  the  Kremlin  must  smile 
in  their  sleep  as  they  realize  how  deeply 
ingrained  is  the  American  illusion  that  a  ton 
of  wheat  can  offset  a  ton  of  Communist 
artillery  shells,  that  a  squad  of  Peace  Corps- 
men  IS  a  match  for  a  squad  of  |,'uerrlila 
fighters. 

But  1  hope  they  frowned  a  bit  wten  they 
read  the  angry  retort  of  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  when  he  heard  for  the  umpteenth 
time  the  pious  theory  that  the  Communists 
were  gaining  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  be- 
cause the  regimes  there  are  '"unresponsive 
to  tlie  people's  needs. '     A  burning  sense  of 


reality  on  a  short  fuse  can  make  a  quiet 
man  shout  (as  I'm  afraid  It  makes  me  shout 
these  days)  and  McNamara  shouted  that 
the  Communists  are  gaining  In  those  coun- 
tries for  very  simple  reasons  known  as  guns, 
bombs,  fighters,   and   threats. 

Frightened  people  in  a  score  of  desperate 
countries  want  to  be  on  the  winning,  but 
not  necessarily  the  moral  side;  and  we  have 
to  start  winning  soon.  We  are  gtoing  to  lose 
in  several  more  places  Ijefore  we  do.  We  may 
as  well  face  tl^e  fact  that  we  will  also  lose  in 
places  we  cannot  afford  to  lose,  until  and 
unless  we  are  willing  to  fight,  no  matter  the 
reproving  editorials  m  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  no  matter  what  the  temporary 
backlash  of  world  opinion  may  be. 

The  relations  between  nations  are  not 
the  same  as  those  between  Individuals.  We 
can  afford  to  lose  everjthing — except  re- 
spect for  our  strength  and  determination. 
Lose  that,  and  Klirushchev  won't  bother  to 
sit  down  and  talk  again  even  to  say  no. 


PUBLIC  IMAGE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  AMA  made  a  decision  which 
was  greeted  by  much  distaste  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  a  feeling  which  I  per- 
sonally share. 

So  that  Members  of  Congress  may 
have  a  more  complete  view  about  the 
public  Image  of  this  association,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  follo'wing 
excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Review -Journaj  on  June 
30,  1961,  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

-Sick   Doctors? 

We  have  never  thought  too  much  of  ti.e 
American  Medical  Asaociation  and  ve  think 
even  less  of  it  today  after  aeveral  of  its 
holier  than  thou  officers  announced  that  it 
would  be  beneath  their  dignity  to  hold  their 
1962  clinical  session  in.jjAH  Vegas. 

The  officers  of  the  /bnerican  Medical  .As- 
sociation seem  to  think  It  would  be  im- 
prudent and  detrimental  to  the  image  of 
medicine"  to  come  to  Las  Vegas  because 
we  have  gambling  establishments. 

We've  got  news  for  the  AMA.  Its  public 
Image  is  not  too  hot,  and  hasnt  been  for 
years.  With  all  the  money  that  thousands 
of  doctors  across  the  Nation  have  poured 
Into  the  AMA  over  the  jrears,  the  organiza- 
tion has  never  been  able  to  sell  the  idea 
that  it  Is  Interested  In  the  public  welfare. 
In  fact,  its  lobbying  and  pressure  group 
activities  in  Washington  have  left  a  bad 
taste  In  the  mouths  of  many  Americans. 
Rather  than  help  create  a  favorable  public 
image  of  the  average  hard  working  and 
sincere  doctor,  the  AMA  has  bungled  the 
public  relations  job  niiserably  and  actually 
done  much  to  foster  the  view  that  doctors 
are  sell -righteous,  money -grabbing  men  wlio 
charge  too  much  for  their  services,  spend 
most  of  their  time  on  the  go!f  courses, 
drive  the  biggest  cars  and  own  the  biggest 
houses  in  town. 

So.  we  doubt  very  much  that  it  would 
damage  the  medical  profession  for  the  AMA 
to  meet  in  Las  Vegas.  In  fact,  it  might 
even  make  the  organization  seem  a  little 
more  human. 

As  for  gambling,  we  doubt  that,  there  are 
too  many  members  of  the  AMA  who  haven't 
done  their  share  of  gambling,  particularly 
In  playing  the  races.  We  don't  see  how 
betting  a  few  dollars  Is  going  to  corrupt  any- 
one, and  for  that  matter  no  one  here  Is 
going  to  force  them  to  put  even  so  much 
as  a  dime  in  a  slot  machine. 
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The  National  Council  dI  Cacliolic  Wonien 
apparently  didn't  feel  it  was  beneath  its  dig- 
nity to  meet  in  Las  Vegas  last  October,  and 
we  doubt  very  much  that  the  council's  image 
was  dented  in  the  slightest 

Are  the  good  members  of  the  AM  A  any 
better  than  the  thousands  oi  members  of 
Optimist  International  who  met  here  last 
week'  Are  the  doctors  any  better  than  the 
thousands  of  Admiral  radio  and  television 
dealers  who  met  here  last  month?  Are  the 
doctors  any  better  than  the  several  hundred 
prominent  scientists  who  met  here  last 
month  to  hear  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  father 
of  the  H-bomb? 

The  list  of  outstanding  organizations 
which  have  selected  Las  Vegas  as  the  ideal 
convention  city  is  long  and  impressive.  And. 
we  can't  think  of  one  that  has  gone  away 
feeling  that  its  public  image  has  been 
damaged. 

It  has  never  been  our  aim  to  criticize  any 
organization  that  happens  to  reject  Las 
Vegas  as  a  convention  site.  Usually  we  just 
feel  sorry  for  them.  But  we  certainly  believe 
a  reply  is  in  order  when  ofBcers  of  a  national 
organization  publicly  condemn  our  city 
And.  quite  frankly,  we  are  getting  a  little 
tired  of  people  who  are  so  ridiculous  as  to 
worry  about  what's  going  to  be  said  if  they 
visit  Las  Vegas. 

It  is  our  hope  that  e\eiy  Nevada  member 
of  the  American  Medical  As.sociation  will 
join  in  protesting  the  association's  decision 
and  the  public  slap  that  some  of  its  mem- 
bers have  seen  fit  to  take  at  Las  Vegas. 

It  is  actually  a  sad  thing  when  men  sup- 
posedly of  the  caliber  of  those  belonging 
to  the  AMA  are  so  foolish  as  to  feel  that 
coming  to  Las  Vegas  Is  beneath  their  dignity 
It  means,  of  course,  that  we  still  have  much 
missionary  work  to  do  among  the  more  back- 
ward peoples  of  the  Nation 

Above  all  it  is  obvious  tliat  some  of  the 
doctors  belonging  to  the  AMA  need  to  have 
their  heads  examined 


INVESTIGATION      OF      CONGRESS- 
CASE  OF  EDWARD  A.  HINTZ 

Mr.  FULBR.^GHT  Mr  President,  re- 
cently I  received  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
opinion  delivered  by  US.  District  Judge 
Julius  H.  Miner  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  plaintiff,  against  Ed- 
ward A.  Hintz,  defendant.  This  opinion 
discusses  two  issues  raised  in  that  case — 
the  nature  of  violations  of  section  192  of 
title  2  of  the  United  States  Code,  pro- 
viding for  punishment  for  contempt  of 
Congress,  and  the  question  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  right  to  prescribe  the 
circumstances  under  which  hearings 
shall  be  held,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  television  and  the  extent  to 
which  a  witness,  called  befoie  a  con- 
gressional committee,  may  question  the 
circumstances  \mder  which  he  is  asked 
to  testify. 

This  case  has  a  lone  background 
which,  in  the  interest  of  saving  time,  I 
shall  not  go  into.  On  May  16,  1957,  the 
Senate  adopted  Senate  Resolution  124. 
85th  Congress,  citing  Edward  A.  Hintz 
for  contempt  because  of  his  refusal  to 
testify  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee's  hearings  on  the  Illinois 
banking  situation.  Senate  Report  232. 
85th  Congress,  from  the  Bankin.a  and 
Currency  Committee,  explained  the  en- 
tire story  in  detail,  including  a  full  copy 
of  the  pertinent  portions  of  the  trans- 
script  of  the  hearing.  Other  legal  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  this  case  appear  in 
volume  19  of  the  Federal  Rules  Decisions 


at  page  410.  and  in  volume  245  of  the 
Federal  Reporter,  second  series,  at  page 
667.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee's printed  hearings  on  the  Illinois 
banking  situation  also  contain  additional 
material  relating  to  the  legal  problems 
arising  out  of  these  hearings 

It  is  enough  for  this  purpose  to  .say  that 
Mr.  Hintz  was  cited  for  contempt  because 
he  refused  to  testify  before  the  committee 
on  the  gi'ound  that  there  were  present 
in  the  hearing  room  televi.sion  and  mov- 
ing picture  cameras,  radio  equipment, 
and  still  cameras. 

After  lengthy  legal  proceedings  dur- 
ing which  Mr.  Hintz  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully the  right  of  the  committee  to 
bring  him  before  it,  Mr.  Hintz  was  in- 
dicted. The  first  indictment  was  dis- 
missed for  technical  reasons,  and  Mr. 
Hintz  was  indicted  again  on  October  31. 
1958.  His  la\X-yer  moved  to  dismiss  the 
indictment,  and  the  decision  I  have  re- 
ceived explains  the  reasons  for  Judge 
Miner's  rejection  of  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  indictment.  After  the  motion 
to  dismiss  the  indictment  wa.s  denied, 
Mr.  Hintz  pleaded  nolo  contendere,  a 
sentence  of  guilty  was  thereupon  en- 
tered, and  Mr.  Hintz  was  sentenced  to 
1  year  in  the  custody  of  tht^  Attorney 
General  and  fined  SI 00  The  imposi- 
tion of  sentence  was  suspended,  and  Mr. 
Hintz  was  placed  on  probation  for  1  year. 
The  opinion  discusses  at  length  the 
entire  problem  of  televising  congres- 
sional hearings.  At  th.'  time  of  the 
hearing,  the  issue  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Hintz'  counsel,  and  I  ruled  that  the 
hearing  would  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  previously  estab- 
lished at  the  hearing  for  other  wit- 
nesses— that  television  cameras,  moving 
picture  cameras,  radio,  and  other  re- 
cording equipment  might  be  operated, 
but  that  the  live  television  cameras 
would  not  be  directed  at  the  witness 
while  he  was  testifying,  if  he  .so  I'e- 
quested,  and  still  photographers  would 
remain  behind  the  witne.ss  table  while  he 
was  testifying.  The  fundamental  basis 
for  my  ruling  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  my  statement  at  the 
hearing: 

Neither  the  witness  nor  his  c<ninsel  have 
a  riijht  to  object  on  the  basis  of  the  means 
of  communication  whi<:-h  arc  u.sed  by  various 
media  to  transmit  this  hearing  to  the  pub- 
lic The  decision  that  public  hearings  Ije 
held  is  solely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
committee  itself.  This  having  been  decided, 
it  is  not  proper  for  me  now  to  decide  that 
the  committee  should  discriminate  among 
the  various  means  of  publir  communication. 
To  do  so  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  show- 
ing that  the  witness  will  be  rendered  tmable 
to  testify  truthfully  would  amount  to  a  de- 
cision by  me  that  the  public  is  not  entitled 
to  determine  which  means  of  communica- 
tion it  desires  to  use  Thus,  It  Is  In  eJfect 
a  form  of  censorship 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Judge  Miner's 
opinion  completely  sustains  the  position 
I  took.  The  entire  opinion  should  be 
read  by  interested  committees  I  should 
like,  however,  to  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  remarks  which,  in  my  judgment,  de- 
serve specific  mention. 

Ruling  on  how  congressional  hearings  sliall 
be  conducted  is  the  task  of  the  Congress 
The  courts  have  no  right  to  dictate  either 
the  procedures  lor  Congress  to  follow  in  per- 


forming lis  functions,  or  the  composition 
and  conduct  of  the  persons  and  parapher- 
nalia admitted  by  Congress  to  its  hearings 
Tlii.s  court  has  no  power  to  impose  upon 
Congress,  a  coordinate  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, either  a  proscription  ag.iinst  or  a 
pres(  riptiun  lor  radio,  television.  mi)\ies,  or 
photographs  This  court  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  mere  presence  of  such  mech<inisms 
at  an  inve.sligative  hearing  does  not  infect 
tlie  proceeding  witli  impropriety 

Judge  Miner's  opinion  also  states: 

There  Is  a  presumption  that  Congress,  hav- 
ing venttired  to  act  pursuant  to  Its  consti- 
tutional authority  and  in  furtiierance  of  its 
investigative  (unctions,  has  properly  e.xer- 
cised  Uiat  authority  and  properly  perlunned 
thcAse  function.s  Thi.s  presumption  is  not 
rebutted  by  anjnhmg  le<;s  than  competent 
pr(X)f  that  (li  defendant  was  actually  de- 
prived of  his  normal  faculties  to  respond 
intelligently  with  clarity  and  accuracy.  (2i 
this  deprivation  was  the  reast)nable  result 
of  conditlDiis  caused,  or  afflrmati\ely  allowed 
to  exist,  by  Congress,  and  i3)  such  condi- 
tions were  unreasonable  and  unwarranted 

On  the  general  subject  of  difTereni 
means  of  coininunicalion.s.  the  court 
gave  the  followin'-'  coinmeiit.s: 

Once  we  have  confirmed  the  right  ot  tiit- 
public  to  the  presence  of  the  press  over  the 
desire  of  a  witness  to  protect  his  sensibili- 
ties. It  Is  impossible  to  accept  .is  \Mlid  a 
rationale  which  exclude.s  other  media  be- 
caii.'se  of  personal  sensitivity  The  pencil  aiid 
pad  have  the  capability  of  drawing  a  fine 
and  accurate  picture  of  the  proceedings  m 
words  and  caricatures.  The  camera  and  the 
microphone  do  not  render  the  proceedings 
more  public,  they  render  the  picture  more 
precise.  The  difference  In  the  effect  on  a 
witness'  emotional  sensibilities  through  the 
press  report  or  through  .sight  and  .sound 
recording  and  transmission  is  not  a  difference 
of  kind  At  most  the  difference  is  m  the 
immediacy   aid   the  extent   of    the   effect. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
opinion  as  a  guide  to  Senate  committees. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  opinion  be  printed  m  the 
Record  imm<diatel\  followinu  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

U.NiTF.D  States  of  Amfrk  a  Piaintuf.  Ver&us 
Edw.\rd  a  Hintz.  Dffendant — No.  58 
CR   656—193   F.   Supp.   325    (19611 

I  In  the  US  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District    of  Illinois,  eastern   divisioni 
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Edward  A    Hintz  was  indicted  on   October 
31.    1958.    lor    violation    of    .section     192    ot 
title  2  of  the   United   States  Code    (Revised 
Statutes,  sec.   102.  as  amended   by  52  Stat 
942),  which   provides: 

"Every  person  who  havii.g  been  summoned 
as  a  witness  by  the  authority  of  either 
House  of  Congress  to  give  testimony  or  to 
produce  papers  upon  any  matter  tinder  in- 
quiry before  either  House,  or  any  joint  com- 
mittee established  by  a  Joint  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  or 
any  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
willfully  makes  default,  or  who.  having  ap- 
peared, refuses  to  answer  any  question  per- 
tinent to  the  question  under  Inquiry,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  nor 
less  than  $100  and  imprisonment  in  a  com- 
mon jail  for  not  less  than  one  month  nor 
more  than  twelve  months.' 

The  Indictment  charged.  In  substance, 
that  the  Coinmittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  US  Senate  had  been  conducting 
hearings  pursuant   to   Ptiblic  Law  601    79th 
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Congress,  sections  102(1)  (d)  (rule  XXV(l) 
(d)  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senat^) 
and  134(a)  (60  Stat.  815.  831 ) .  and  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  155.  84th  Congress. 
2d  session;  that  the  defendant  had  been 
duly  summoned  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee at  its  hearlng~on  October  9,  1956,  In 
Chicago.  Ill  :  that  the  defendant  had  come 
before  the  committee,  where  he  was  duly 
directed  to  be  sworn  and  to  testify;  that 
the  defendant  had  refused  so  to  be  sworn 
and  to  testify;  and  that  the  defendant 
thereby  willfully  had  made  default  in  viola- 
tion of  the  statute. 

Defendant  subsequently  moved  to  dismiss 
the  indictment,  presenting  several  important 
legal  issues.  Both  parties  filed  detailed,  com- 
prehensive briefs  on  all  questions  raised  by 
the  motion.  Tliis  memorandum  will  deal 
with  two  of  those  questions. 

The  defendant  complains  that  there  is  a 
fatal  inconsistency  In  the  charge  of  the  in- 
dictment. He  points  to  the  allegation  that 
he  had  "come  before"  the  committee  pur- 
suant to  summons,  and  then  to  the  conclu- 
.sory  charge  that  he  "wilLfully  did  make 
default."  He  next  points  to  the  allegation 
that  he  refused  "to  be  sworn  and  to  testify." 
and  the  supposed  failure  of  the  indictment 
to  allege  that  he  refused  to  answer  any 
question  pertinent  to  the  question  under 
inquiry.  •  Finally,  he  views  the  "willful  de- 
fault" and  "refusal  to  answer"  branches  of 
The  statute  as  defining  completely  discrete 
and  distinct  offenses,  and  contends  that  ac- 
tivity coming  under  one  must  Ipso  facto  be 
deemed  nonviolatlve  of  the  other.  In  sub- 
stance, the  defendant  Interprets  section  192 
as  proscribing  only  conduct  falling  within 
one  of  two  categories:  (1)  willful  disregard 
of  summons,  which  defendant  says  Is  all  that 
is  meant  by  the  statutory  phrase  "wlllftUly 
makes  default  "  and  (2)  refusal,  after  hav- 
ing appeared,  to  answer  questions  which  con- 
cern the  svibstance  of  the  subject  under  in- 
vestigation, which  defendant  says  is  all  that 
is  meant  by  the  statutory  phrase  "pertinent 
to  the  question  under  Inquiry." 

This  court  Is  unable  to  adopt  the  proposi- 
tions so  virged.  predicated  as  they  are  upon 
a  misapprehension  of  both  the  purpose  and 
the  provisions  of  section  192.  The  "de- 
fault" which,  when  willful,  violates  the 
statute,  refers  to  a  failure  "to  give  testimony 
or  to  produce  papers"  upon  a  matter  under 
inquiry  before  the  Congress  or  its  commit- 
tee. Such  default  can  as  well  occur  by  re- 
fusal to  testify  as  by  refusal  to  appear.  The 
statute  proscribes  every  willful  failure  to 
comply  with  summons,  not  merely  the  failure 
to  appear  pursuant  to  summons 

This  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  "first  branch"  of  section  192  accords 
with  Its  purpose  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  in  United  Staten  v.  Bryan. 
399  U.S.  323.  329-330  ( 1950 1 .  rehearing  denied 
339  U.S.  991: 

"It  Is  clear  that  R.S.  S  102  Is  designed  to 
punish  the  obstruction  of  Inquiries  In  which 
the  Houses  of  Congress  or  their  committees 
are  engaged.  If  It  Is  shown  that  such  an 
inquiry  Is.  In  fact,  obstructed  by  the  inten- 
tional withholding  of  documents.  It  is  un- 
important whether  the  subpenacd  person 
proclaims  his  refusal  to  respond  before  the 
full  committee,  sends  a  telegram  to  the  chair- 
man, or  simply  stays  away  from  the  hearing 
on  the  return  day.  His  statements  or  actions 
are  merely  evidence  from  which  a  jury  might 
infer  nn  Intent  to  default.  A  proclaimed  re- 
fusal to  respond,  as  In  this  case,  makes  that 
intent  plain.  But  It  would  hardly  be  less 
plain  if  the  witness  embarked  on  a  voyage 
to  Europe  on  the  day  before  his  scheduled 
appearance  before  the  committee. 

'  Oi  course  a  witness  may  always  change 
his  mind.  A  default  does  not  mature  until 
the  return  date  of  the  subF>ena.  whatever 
the  previous  manifestations  of  Intent  to  de- 
fault. But  when  the  Government  Introduced 
evidence  in  this  case  that  respondent  had 
been   validiv  served  with  a  lawful   stibpena 


directing  her  to  produce  records  within  her 
custody  and  control,  and  that  on  the  day  set 
out  in  the  subpena  she  Intentionally  failed 
to  comply,  it  made  out  a  prima  facie  case  of 
willful  default." 

The  allegation  in  the  indictment  '-hat  de- 
fendant refused  to  be  sworn  and  to  testify 
is  sufficient  lo  charge,  not  only  that  '.le  made 
willful  default,  but  also  that,  having  ap- 
peared, he  refused  to  answer  questions  per- 
tinent to  the  question  under  inquh'y.'  See 
United  States  v.  JoscphsoJi,  165  F.  2d  82 
<C  A.  2.  1947).  certiorari  denied  333  U.S.  838. 
rehearing  denied  333  U.S.  858;  Eislcr  v.  L'nif- 
crf  State.  170  F.  2d  273  (1948),  certiorari 
granted  335  U.S  857,  certiorari  dismissed  338 
US  883  Indeed,  the  mere  charge  of  refus- 
ing to  be  sworn  sufRciently  charges  a  viola- 
tion of  the  so-called  second  branch  of  the 
statute.  There  is  no  question  more  perti- 
nent to  a  subject  under  investigation  than 
the  question  whether  the  witness  before  the 
tribunal   will    answer   truthfully. 

The  defendant  Is  mistaken  in  his  view- 
that,  having  appeared  before  the  committee 
piu-suant  to  a  subpena  requiring  that  he 
appear  and  testify,  he  could  be  charged  only 
for  refusing  to  answer  pertinent  questions 
rather  than  for  willful  default.  He  further 
errs  when  he  urges  that  his  refusal  to  be 
sworn  and  to  testify  is  not  sufficient  to 
charge  a  refusal  to  answer  pertinent  ques- 
tions. 

Defendant  further  attacked  the  indict- 
ment by  asserting  that  the  circnm.=tances 
under  which  he  was  being  asked  to  testify 
were  such  that  any  attempt  to  punish  him 
for  his  refusal  would  constitute  an  unlawful 
interference  with  his  ■legal"  and  "moral" 
rights.  In  substance,  he  contends  that 
such  reftisal  cannot  be  contumacious  when 
It  is  made  In  the  presence  of,  and  purports 
to  be  predicated  upon  an  inability  to  testify 
acciirately  when  he  is  the  subject  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasting  apparatus, 
ne's^'sreel  cameras,  and  photographers. 

Ordinarily,  vhis  type  of  attack  is  phrased 
in  terms  of  avoidance  and  may  be  properly 
raised  only  during  the  trial  as  a  defense  or  in 
mitigation.  However,  defendant  has  raised 
the  issue  in  his  attack  on  the  legal  suffi- 
ciency of  the  indictment,  and  it  is  this  attack 
with  whicli  the  Court  is  here  concerned 

All  counsel  agree  that  television,  radio, 
newsreel,  and  other  equipment  were  present 
and  operating  In  the  hearing  room  when 
defendant  was  asked  to  testify.  Counsel 
only  disagree  concerning  the  existence,  na- 
ture, and  extent  of  the  discomfiture  which  a 
witness  may  feel  while  being  subjected  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
Congress.  The  issue,  therefore,  which  this 
Cotu-t  decides.  Is  whether  a  contempt  of  Con- 
gress 's  divested  of  Its  criminal  character  by 
the  mere  presence  of  mass  communication 
media  in  the  vicinity  of  the  witness  whose 
silence  the  statute  condemns. 

In  support  of  his  position,  the  defendant 
has  cited  United  States  v.  Klcinman.  107  F. 
Supp  407  iD.C.D.C.  1952).  and  an  Illinois 
statute  (111.  Rev.  Stats.,  1957,  ch.  51.  sec. 
57). 

The  Kleinman  decision  does  not  support 
plaintiffs  contentions  on  the  Issue  now 
before  this  Court.  The  Court  there  was  con- 
sidering the  merits  of  a  coi:itempt-of-Con- 
gress  charge,  and  not  the  sufficiency  of  the 
charging  document.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
District  Judge  Schweinhaut  disposed  of  the 
KIcinm.iu  case  on  its  merits  necessarily  im- 
plies a  belief,   if   not  a  Judicial  determ.lua- 


tlon,  that  the  indictments  were  sufficient  to 
charge  the  crime  even  though  "there  were, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  witness,  television 
cameras,  newsreel  cameras,  nev.i  photog- 
raphers with  their  concomitant  flashbulbs, 
radio  microphones,  a  large  and  crowded  hear- 
ing room  with  spectators  standing  along  the 
wells,  etc.  (107  F.  Supp.  408).  If  Klein- 
man  IS  authority  at  all  on  the  question 
Vshether  a  reluctant  witness  may  or  may  not 
cite  the  presence  of  communications  mech- 
anisms as  complete  Justification  for  his  con- 
tempt of  Congress  and  in  bar  of  any  prose- 
cution. It  is  authority  for  the  principle  that 
he  may  not. 

The  language  In  Kleinman  -  can  of  course, 
be  read  as  approving  a  single  pervasive  prin- 
ciple of  excltislon — one  which  prevents  con- 
viction of  any  witness  who  comjnlts  con- 
tempt of  Congress  while  In  the  presence  of 
spectators  and  the  sensory  apparatus  which 
permit  the  Nation  to  see  and  to  hear.  To 
the  extent  that  the  learned  court  In  Klein- 
man may,  In  fact,  have  been  advancing  such 
an  exclusionary  principle,  this  court  disap- 
proves its  reasoning  and  declines  to  accept 
the  case  as  authority.  This  is  not  solely  be- 
cau.se  the  siat-ement  of  such  a  rule  was  un- 
necessary to  the  disposition  made  of  the 
merits  in  Kleinman  and  is  but  obiter  dictum 
The  principle  reason  for  the  rejection  of 
.such  a  rule  is  that  neither  statute  nor  Con- 
stitution nor  internal  rule  of  Congress  re- 
ijuires  exclusion  of  the  public  from  the  view 
of  congressional  committee  proceedings  ivf 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  application  and 
enforcement  of  section  192." 

It  Is  true  that  canon  35  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethic*  ' 


'  Congres-'iional  Inquiries  must,  of  course. 
be  related  to  proper  legislative  ptnposes.  and 
wltne.sses  may  be  directed  to  answer  only  if 
the  questions  are  pertinent  to  such  inquiries. 
Barenblatt  v.  United  States.  360  U.S  109 
(19591,  rehearing  denied  361  U.S.  854;  Wat- 
kin^  v.  United  States,  354  U.S.  178  (1957); 
Quinn  v.  United  States.  349  U.S  155  (1955); 
^TrGraJn   v    Daughertv.  273  US    135    il927>. 


'  "It  Is  said  that  these  defendants  are 
hardened  criminals  who  were  not  and  coula 
not  have  been  affected  by  the  paraphernalia 
and  atmosphere  to  which  they  were  exposed 
That  may  be  so.  but  the  Court  cannot  taKe 
Judicial  notice  that  it  is  so.  Mrreover.  It 
cannot  be  said  tliat  for  John,  who  is  a  good 
man.  one  rule  applies,  btit  for  Jack,  who  is 
not  a  good  man.  another  rule  applies.  Such 
reasoning  is  incompatible  with  our  theory  of 
justice"    (107  F    Supp.   at  408). 

■  On  the  contrary,  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  Of  1946  requires  that  "All  hear- 
ings conducted  by  standing  committees  or 
their  sub-committees  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  executive  sessions  for  markii^g 
up  bills  or  for  voting  or  where  the  committee 
bv  a  majorltv  vote  orders  an  executive  ses- 
sion' (Ch  753.  title  I.  sec.  133(f).  60  Stat 
831;  2  use  sec.  190a(f().  This  provision 
was  incorporated  in  the  standing  rtiles  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January 
3.  1953,  as  rule  XI.  clause  25(g,,  Rules  and 
Manual  of  tl.c  Hotise  of  Representatives 
(U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1957). 
page  366. 

(See  also,  rule  3  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee:  "Public  hearings  of  the  full 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
shall  be  tele\iF?d  or  broadcast  only  when 
authorized  by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  ol  the  full  commit- 
tee.") 

'  The  cnnon  reads  as  follows : 

"Proceedings  in  court  should  be  conducted 
with  fitting  dignity  and  decorum.  Tlie  tak- 
ing of  photographs  in  the  courtr:>om.  durinr 
sessions  of  the  court  or  recesses  l)etween  ses- 
sions, and  the  broadcasting  or  televising  of 
court  proceedings  are  calculated  to  detract 
from  tne  essential  dignity  of  the  proceedings, 
distract  the  wuiiess  In  giving  his  testimony. 
degrade  the  court,  and  create  misconceptions 
with  respect  thereto  In  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lic and  should  not  be  permitted. 

"Provided  that  this  restriction  shall  not 
app'.y  to  the  broadcasting  or  televising,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  court,  of  such  por- 
tions of  naturalization  proceedings  (other 
than  the  i:^terrogatlon  of  applicants)  as  are 
designed    and    carried   out   exclusively    as    a 
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h.is  received  overwhelming  Judicial  approval, 
and  that  cnmmunlcaiions  media  machinery 
are  barred  from  most  courti-ooms  in  the 
United  States.  But  what  the  courts  may  do 
in  order  to  further  the  search  for  Justice 
between  litigants  has  no  relevance  to  what 
Congress  may  believe  will  further  it5  search 
f^r  information. 

There  Is  a  valid  Jidicial  purpose  in  ex- 
cluding from  a  courtroom  all  factors  which 
may  disturb  or  distract  the  witnesses  from 
their  primary  goal.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
canon  and  Its  "exclusionary"  principle  Is 
completely  unrelated  to  any  need  or  desire 
to  protect  litigants  or  witnesses  from  the 
widespread  dissemination  of  testimony.  The 
press,  without  the  supplementation  afforded 
by  other  media,  has  already  proved  Itself 
quite  adequate  and  valuable  to  the  functions 
of  disseminating  reports  of  testimony.  E\'en 
the  strictest  application  of  canon  35  would 
not  require  that  a  galaxy  of  press  reporters 
or  "spectators  standing  along  the  walls"  who 
Invariably  attend  an  important  or  sensa- 
tional court  trial  should  be  excluded. 

Once  we  have  confirmed  the  right  of  the 
public  to  the  presence  of  the  press  over  the 
desire  of  a  witness  to  protect  his  sensibili- 
ties, it  Is  Impossible  to  accept  as  valid  a  ra- 
tionale which  excludes  other  media  because 
of  personal  sensitivity.  The  pencil  and  pad 
have  the  capability  of  drawing  a  fine  and 
accurate  picture  of  the  proceedings  in  words 
and  caricatures.  The  camera  and  the  micro- 
phone do  not  render  the  proceedings  more 
public:  they  render  the  picture  more  precise. 
The  difference  in  the  effect  en  a  witness' 
emotional  sensibilities  through  the  press  re- 
port or  through  sight  and  soimd  recording 
and  transmission  is  not  a  difference  of  kind. 
At  most  the  difference  is  in  the  immediacy 
and  the  extent  of  the  effect. 

The  purpose  for  admitting  the  one  in  the 
courtroom  while  excluding  the  other,  re- 
lates solely  to  the  character  of  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings, our  concept  of  the  function  of  the 
courts,  and  our  conclusions  concerning  the 
methods  by  which  best  to  perform  Judicial 
functions  and  promote  the  quest  for  Justice. 
Even  so,  there  is  agitation  among  the  bar 
f  jr  abolition  or  modification  of  the  ban  in 
Judicial  proceedings  ' 


ceremony  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  dem- 
onstrating In  an  impressive  manner  the  es- 
sential dignity  and  the  serious  nature  of 
naturalization." 

(See  Howard,  "A  Newspaper  Editor  Looks  at 
Canon  35."  37  J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc.  166  (1954); 
McCoy,  "The  Judge  and  Courtroom  Public- 
ity." 37  J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc.  1G7  ( 1954 ) ;  Browneil. 
"Press  Photographers  and  the  Courtroom — ■ 
Canon  35  and  Freedom  of  the  Press,"  35  Neb. 
L.  Rev.  1  (1955);  Swindler,  "Commentary  on 
Press  Photographers  and  the  Courtroom," 
35  Neb.  L.  Rev.  13  (1955);  Boldt.  ".Should 
Canon  35  be  Amended?  A  Federal  Judge 
Answers  'No',"  41  A.B.A.J.  55  (1955);  Han- 
son, "Canon  35 — Press.  Radio  and  Television 
Coverage  of  the  Courts."  IG  Ala.  Lawyer  248 
(1955);  Miller.  "Should  Canon  35  be 
Amended?  A  Question  of  Fair  Trial  and 
Free  Information."  42  ABA  J.  834  (1956); 
Wiggins,  "Should  C.^non  35  be  Amended?  A 
Newspaperman  Speaks  for  the  News  Media." 
42  A.B.AJ.  838  (195Gi;  Tinkham,  "Should 
Canon  35  be  Amended?  A  Question  of 
Proper  Judicial  Administration,"  42  A  B.A.J. 
843  ( 1956) ;  Seals,  "TV— A  Pressing  Problem." 
19  Texas  B.J.  72  (1956);  McCandless,  "The 
C.T--e  Against  Canon  35,"  45  111.  Bar  J.  544 
1 1P571 ;  Cedarquist.  "The  Ca.se  for  Canon  35." 
45  111  Bar  J.  698  (1957);  Taylor.  "Broadcast- 
in?  in  the  Courtroom."  60  W.  Va.  L.  Rev.  312 
I  li*58i  ;  Barco.  "The  Free  Press"  and  "A  Fair 
Trial.'  31  Pa.  Bar  A.ssn.  Quarterly  63  (1959); 
Douglas.  "The  Public  Trial  and  the  Free 
Press,"  46  A.B.A.J.  841   (Aug.  I960).) 

It  is  currently  being  contended  that  with 
the  elimination  of  flash,  hot  lights  and 
i-.oisy     equipment,     the     old     objections     to 


The  sensitivity  of  a  witness  is  much  less 
a  proper  factor  in  legislative  hearings.  There 
are  no  litigants  In  a  congressional  hearing 
The  Issues  In  a  congressional  investigation 
have  no  particular  relevance  to  the  liberty 
or  property  rights  of  witnei^scs.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  valid  legislative  purpose  in  inform- 
ing and  educating  the  public  to  the  end  that 
they  may  exercise  an  informed  Judgment  and 
render  all  possible  aid  to  Congress  in  the 
investigations  and  drllbcratlons  which  are 
the  essence  of  the  legisl.itive  function.  There 
is,  undeniably,  a  valid  legislative  purpose  In 
admitting  to  the  confcrrncc  room  the  eyes 
and  the  ears  of  the  Nation.' 

In  Judicial  proceedings  there  are  private 
rights  of  litigants  which  the  court  is  zealous 
to  protect.  In  Ipgisl.^tivc  Inquiries,  there  are 
no  such  rights  directly  in  Issue.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  encroachment  upon  constitutional 
rights,  the  public  right  and  duty  of  the  leg- 
i.'lature  to  investigate  supersedes  any  Inci- 
dental private  embarrassment.  And  the 
same  rule  applies  when  Congress  implements 
its  Investigations  by  disEcminating  its  find- 
ings, by  Informing  the  people  on  the  neces- 
sity for,  alternatives  to,  provisions,  efficacy, 
and  probabilities  for  enactment  of  proposed 
or  pending  legislation,  and  by  soliciting  the 
aid  of  an  informed  ptibiic.  (See  Barenblatt 
V.  United  State.",  3G0  U.S.  109.  126-127.  134 
(1959).  rehearing  denied.  361  US,  854; 
Watkins  v.  United  States.  354  US.  178.  215 
(1957),) 

It  is  possible  that  constitutional  rights  can 
be  denied  through  abuse  of  either  the  ex- 
clusionary principle  of  the  coiirts  or  the 
admissibility  rule  adopted  by  Congress. 
Abuses  may  have  actually  occurred  in  the 
part  and  may  occur  in  the  future.  What 
makes  us  secure  in  su.staining  the  right  cf 
the  Judiciary  to  exclude,  and  the  legislature 
to  adm't.  Is  a  coiifldcnce  that  our  courts  will 
not  permit  encroachments  on  constitutional 
rights. 

Ruling  on  liow  congre<:si(inal  hearings  shall 
be  conducted  is  the  task  of  the  Congress,' 
The  courts  have  no  right^to  dictate  either 
the  procedures  for  Congress  to  follow  in  per- 
forming its  functions,  or  the  composition 
and  conduct  of  th^  persons  and  parapher- 
nalia admitted  by  Congre.'^  to  its  hearings. 
Tins  court  has  no  power  to  impose  upon 
Congress,  a  coordinate  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, either  a  proscription  against  or  a 
prescrlptioii  f  r  radio,  television,  movies,  or 
photographs.  This  court  is  of  tlie  opinion 
that  the  mere  presence  of  such  mechanisms 
at  an  investigative  hearing  does  not  infect 
the  proceeding  with  impropriety.  It  is  only 
when  appeal  is  made  for  Judicial  action  in  a 
particular  case  that  the  courts  can  appraise 
the  legislative  procedures  and  conduct  which 
it  is  alleged  have  been  unlawfully  employed 
{Watkins  v.  United  State.  354  US  178,  205 
1957), 

Kloir.man  su=:tained  refusals  to  answer 
congressional  inquiries  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pubhc,  the  press  and  the  other 


broadcasting  no  longer  have  vitality,  and 
that  broadcasting,  pliot'igraniilng  and  tele- 
vising such  proceedings  will  afford  the  pub- 
lic a  needed  familiarity  witii  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  A  special  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  A.'-.socl.'-.tion  Is  presently  reap- 
praising the  problem,  (.See  Lyman,  "Court.<!. 
CoTnmuri:ration'!  and  Canon  35,"  46  ABA  J. 
1295    (December    I960),) 

"  Even  canon  35  sanctions  the  broadcast- 
ing, photrgranhing.  or  televising  of  certain 
court  cerf^moniils  which  register  a  salutary 
Impact  on  the  public.  No  objections  have 
been  raised  to  the  transmission  of  Judicial 
conferences.  Judicial  inaugurals,  and  other 
nonlitigative  ceremonials. 

■The  rrgu'ation  of  telecasts,  broadcasts, 
and  photoeraphs  of  hearings  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  committees 
is  disc'.issed  briefly  in  Congression.^l  Record, 
Feb    23.  1961.  pp,  2610  2614. 


media — their  number,  distance,  lighting,  di- 
mensions of  room,  demeanor.  Tlie  learned 
judge  held  that  "the  concentration  of  all 
of  these  eirment.s  seems  to  me  necessarily  .-.o 
to  disturb  and  distract  Br.v  witne.ss  to  tlie 
point  that  he  mlglit  *ay  tod<»y  something 
that  next  week  he  will  reali/o  was  erro- 
neous" (107  F,  Supp    at  408) 

The  question  for  the  factfinder  in  a  con- 
tcmpt-for-rcfusal-to-answer  case,  wlierc  the 
defense  condemns  the  conditions  under 
which  the  defendant  was  commanded  to 
answer.  Is  whether  or  not  the  conditions 
were  reasonably  conducive  to  that  clarify 
and  accuracy  of  response  of  which  that  de- 
fendant would  normally  have  been  capable 
(See  Uv.ifd  Stairs  v.  Orman,  207  F  2d  148, 
159  (C.A,  3,  1953)  )  Klelnman  is  correct  to 
the  extent  that  it  properly  defined  the  isiue 
to  be  decided.  This  court  docs  not  agree 
with  Klelnman,  however,  in  Its  view  that 
this  issue  can  be  decided  without  competent 
evidence  of  the  actual  effect  of  the  condi- 
tions on  the  lndivldui.1  .a.sser'ir.g  their  Im- 
propriety. 

Kleinman  fir?t  found  that  ordln.-iry  men 
would  be  so  adversely  affected  by  the  physic.il 
conditions  under  which  the  defendants 
there  had  been  called  upon  to  speak,  that 
they  could  not  speak  with  ordinary  clarity 
and  accuracy.  It  then  proceeded  to  "pre- 
sume" that  the  defend:mts  were  so  affected, 
notwithstanding  that  defendants  had  not 
offered  proof  of  the  actual  effect  of  the 
physical  conditions  upon  them.  This  pre- 
suniptlon.  the  court  reasoned,  was  applicable 
because  the  Government  failed  to  prcrcnt 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  And.  anyway,  said 
the  court,  such  evidence  would  have  been 
incompetent  because  "it  cannot  be  said  that 
for  John,  who  is  a  go'xl  man.  one  rule  ap- 
plies, but  for  Jack,  who  is  not  a  good  man. 
anoUier  rule  applies"  (107  F  Supp,  at  408), 
To  follow  the  Klelnmaai  rationale  Is  to 
effect  a  basic  departure  from  criminal  law 
procedural  principles  which  have  long  been 
considered  .settled  The  Government's  initial 
burden  Is  to  pre.sent  proof  of  every  essential 
element  of  the  crime  charged  i  United  States 
v  lloyiand.  264  F.  ;2d  346  (C.A.  7.  1959). 
certiorari  denied  301  US,  845).  The  ac- 
cused carries  the  burden  of  going  forward 
by  proving  facts  which  relate  to  him  per- 
sonally. especi;u:y  when  those  facts  are  re- 
lied upon  by  liim  as  Justifying  or  excusing 
an  otherwi.se  criminal  act  [McPliaul  v 
United  States.  3C4  US.  372.  379  (19G0);  Tay- 
lor V.  United  States.  19  F,  2d  813  (CCA.  8. 
1927);  Williams  v.  United  States.  170  F.  2d 
319.  322  (CA.  5.  1948>.  certiorari  denied  335 
US,  909;  JeJick.s  v.  United  States.  226  F.  2d 
540  (CA.  5.  19551,  reversed  on  other  ground.^ 
353  US,  657  (  1957  i  )  , 

The  prosecution  always  has  the  burden  of 
proving  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  and 
this  burden  never  shifts  iLrland  v,  Oregon, 
343  US.  790  (1952),  rehearing  denied  344 
U.S.  848;  United  States  v,  Indian  Trailer 
Corp.,  226  F,  2d  595  (C.A.  7.  1955);  United 
Slates  V.  Fcnirwk.  177  F.  2d  488  (CA  7. 
1949):  United  States  v.  Morlcy.  99  F  2d  683 
(CA.  7,  1938).  certiorari  denied  306  U.S. 
631:  Duncan  v.  United  States.  23  F.  2d  3 
(CCA.  7.  1927)  ),  but  its  task  in  lespoiuse  to" 
an  alleged  defense  is  to  answer,  not  to  an- 
ticipate  a  defendant's  proof. 

In  a  prosecution  for  violation  of  title  2. 
United  States  Code,  section  192.  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  otn  a  prinia  facie  case  of  will- 
ful default  by  introducing  evidence  that  de- 
fendant "•  •  *  had  been  validly  served  wltii 
a  lawful  subpena  •  •  •  and  that  on  the 
day  set  out  in  the  subpena  (defendant)  in- 
tentionally failed  to  comply  •  •  •'  [United 
States  V.  Bryan.  339  U,S.  330  (1950)  ). 

The  Government  need  not.  Initially,  ad- 
duce evidence  to  negative  the  defense  that 
the  conditions  set  by  Congress  at  the  time  of 
Inquiry  rendered  defendant  unable  to  speak 
with  such  accuracy  and  clarity  as  reason- 
ably approximates  that  of  which  he  would 
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normally  have  been  capable.  This  latter 
principle  has  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  for  application  In  prosecutions  under 
title  2,  United  States  Code,  section  192.  in 
tlie  following  words  [United  States  v. 
Fleischman,   339  U.S.  349.  360-362    (1950)): 

"Granting  that  these  or  other  excuses  for 
nonaction  may  exist,  must  the  Government 
negative  each,  or  was  the  burden  on  re- 
spondent to  advance  them  as  defensive 
matter? 

We  think  that  the  circumstances  of  this 
( ;ise  fairly  bring  into  play  the  familiar  doc- 
trine in  criminal  cases  that  it  Is  not  Incum- 
bent on  the  prosecution  to  adduce  positive 
evidence  to  support  a  negative  averment  the 
truth  of  which  Is  fairly  Indicated  by  estab- 
ll.shed  circumstances  and  which  if  untrue 
could  be  readily  disproved  by  the  production 
of  documents  or  other  evidence  probably 
within  the  defendant's  possession  or  con- 
trol' (Kos.si  V,  United  States.  289  US  89. 
91  92  (1933)),  and  authorities  cited.  The 
considerations  that  govern  this  question 
have  been  stated  well  by  Mr  Justice  Car- 
dozo  In  discussing  a  similar  question  — the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute  which  shifted 
the  burden  of  jjroof  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion to  the  defendant      He  said: 

"  "The  de'^lslons  are  manifold  that  within 
limits  of  reason  and  fairness  the  burden  of 
proof  may  be  lifted  from  the  State  in  crim- 
inal prosecutions  and  cast  on  a  defendant 
TTie  limits  are  in  substance  these,  that  the 
State  shall  have  proved  enough  to  make  it 
just  for  the  defendant  to  be  required  to 
repel  what  has  been  proved  with  excuse  or 
explanation,  or  at  least  that  upon  a  balanc- 
ing of  convenience  or  of  the  opportunities 
for  knowledge  the  shifting  of  the  burden 
will  be  found  to  be  an  aid  to  the  accuser 
without  subjecting  the  accused  to  hardship 
or  oppression. 

.  •  •  •  • 

"  For  a  transfer  of  the  burden,  experience 
must  teach  that  the  evidence  held  to  be  in- 
culpatory has  at  least  a  sinister  signifi- 
cance •  •  •,  or  if  this  as  times  be  lacking, 
there  must  be  in  any  event  a  manifest  dis- 
parity in  convenience  of  proof  and  oppor- 
tunity for  knowledge,  as.  for  instance,  where 
a  general  prohibition  is  applicable  to  every- 
one who  is  unable  to  bring  himself  within 
the  range  of  an  exception  (Greenleaf,  Evi- 
dence, vol.  1,  sec.  79).  The  list  Is  not  ex- 
haustive. Other  Instances  may  have  arisen 
or  may  develop  In  the  future  where  the 
balance  of  convenience  can  be  redressed 
without  oppression  to  the  defendant  through 
the  same  procedural  expedient.  The  decis- 
ive considerations  are  too  variable,  too  much 
distinctions  of  degree,  too  dependent  In  last 
analysis  upon  a  commonsense  estimate 
fairness  or  of  facilities  of  proof,  to  tf 
crowded  into  a  formula.  One  can  do  no 
more  than  adumbrate  them;  sharper  defini- 
tion must  await  the  spetlflc  case  as  It  arises' 
{Aforrison  v.  California,  291  VS.  82,  88-91 
(1934).) 

"In  this  situation,  manifestly,  the  prose- 
cution Is  under  a  serious  practical  handicap 
If  it  must  prove  that  negative  proposition — 
that  respondent  did  not  or  had  no  good  rea- 
son for  falling  to  try  to  comply  with  the 
subpena  Insofar  as  she  was  able.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  time  and  circumstances  are  of 
such  wide  range  as  to  defy  Inclusive  rebut- 
tal. On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  the 
affirmative  was  not  an  oppressive  one  for 
respondent  to  undertake;  the  relevant  facts 
are  peculiarly  within  her  knowledge." 

It  Is  not  BuflBclent  for  a  defendant  in  these 
cases  merely  to  describe  the  setting  for  the 
congressional  inquiry.  Just  as  no  court  can 
proscribe  congressional  Inquiries  merely  be- 
cause they  are  alleged  to  Involve  the  area  of 
freedom  of  speech  or  Improper  Impelling 
motives  (Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  360 
U.S.  109.  125-134  (1959).  rehearing  denied 
361  U.S.  854) ,  no  court  can  look  at  a  setting 
and    Ipso    facto    determine    that    a    witness 


properly  refused  to  comply  with  a  subpena 
to  testify.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  a  pre- 
sumption that  Congress,  having  ventured  to 
act  pursuant  to  Its  constitutional  authority 
and  in  furtherance  of  its  investigative  func- 
tions, has  properly  exercised  that  authority 
and  properly  performed  those  functions. 
This  presumption  Is  not  rebutted  by  any- 
thing less  than  competent  proof  that  (1)  de- 
fendant was  actually  deprived  of  his  normal 
faculties  to  respond  intelligently  with  clarity 
and  accuracy,  (2)  this  deprivation  was  the 
reasonable  result  of  conditions  caused,  or 
affirmatively  allowed  to  exist,  by  Congress, 
and  (3)  such  conditions  were  unreasonable 
i'.nd  unwarranted. 

The  principle  that  one  who  is  ordered  by 
propcry  authority  to  speak  may  remain  silent 
if  he  Is  able  to  bring  himself  within  the  area 
of  insulation  from  such  commands.  Is  not 
new.  nor  Is  it  unique  to  this  kind  of  case. 
For  many  years  our  cotirts  have  required 
that  when  a  witness  claims  a  right  to  remain 
silent  in  reliance  on  the  privilege  against 
self -accusal  ion  assured  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, and  that  claim  is  contested  before  a 
court,  he  must  demonstrate  that  the  answer 
can,  indeed,  support  a  conviction  or  furnish 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  needed  to 
convict  {Mason  v.  United  States.  244  U.S.  362 
(1917);  Blaxi  v.  United  States,  340  U.S.  159 
I  1950)  ).' 

In  the  Mason  case,  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
firmed the  rule  that  the  witness  who  asserts 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination  must 
have  and  prove  that  he  "•  •  •  had  reason- 
able cause  to  apprehend  danger  to  himself 
from  a  direct  answer  to  any  question  pro- 
pounded •  •  •■  (244  U.S.  at  367).  Proof 
must  be  presented  by  the  witness  as  to  the 
effect  any  such  answer  may  or  would  have 
upon  him.  not  as  to  the  effect  such  answer 
may  or  would  have  upon  someone  else  or 
even  upon  some  hypothetical  "ordinary  " 
man.  Nor  is  It  sufficient  for  him  merely  to 
a.ssert.  without  such  proof,  that  there  may  or 
would  be  such  effect,  for: 

"The  general  rule  under  which  the  trial 
Judge  must  determine  each  claim  according 
to  its  own  particular  circumstances,  we  think, 
is  indicated  with  adequate  certainty  in  tJie 
above  cited  opinions.  Ordinarily,  he  is  in 
much  better  position  to  appreciate  the  es- 
sential facts  than  an  appellate  court  can 
hold  and  he  must  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise some  discretion,  fructified  by  common- 
sense,  when  dealing  with  this  necessarily 
difficult  subject.  Unless  there  has  been  a 
distinct  denial  of  a  right  guaranteed,  we 
ought  not  to  Interfere. 

"In  the  present  case  the  witnesses  cer- 
tainly were  not  relieved  from  answering 
merely  because  they  declared  that  so  to  do 
might  Incriminate  them  •  •  •"  (244  U.S.  at 
366-3  67 ).» 

Mr.  Hintz  has  no  greater  right  than  the 
courts  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under 
which  he  may  be  interrogated  by  Congress. 
Whether  a  congressional  committee  hearing 
shall  be  public  or  private,  and  who  shall 
be  admitted  or  invited,  are  questions  com- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  very  basic 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  princi- 
ple. The  courts  may  not  deny  legal  suf- 
ficiency to  a  contempt  of  Congress  Indictment 
merely  because  the  admitted  factual  context 


'  Also,  with  respect  to  assertions  that  com- 
munications are  privileged,  it  is  Incumbent 
on  the  claimant  to  prove  his  right  to  the 
benefits  of  the  privilege  (Crosby  v.  Pacific 
S.S.  Lines,  133  P.  2d  470,  475  (C.A.  9,  1943), 
certiorari  denied  319  VS.  762.  See  also, 
Ranger.  Inc.  v.  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety of  U.S..  196  F.  2d  968  (C_A.  6,  1952)). 

"  It  is,  of  course,  accepted  principle  that 
where  there  Is  provided  ampropriate  im- 
munity from  the  effects  of  his  testimony,  a 
witness  may  not  refuse  to  speak.  (8e« 
Reina  v.  United  States,  864  US.  507  (Dec.  19, 
I960).) 


includes  the  presence  of  photographic  and 
aural  recording  and  transmission  apparatus^ 
The  defendant  has  full  opportunity  to  assert' 
the  presence  and  prove  the  effect  on  him 
of  such  apparatus  in  his  defense  to  the 
charge  at  the  trial. 

There  Is  but  one  limitation  to  this  right 
of  the  defendant  to  assert  the  nonwlUfulness 
of  his  refusals  to  answer  questions  relevant 
to  a  proper  legislative  purpose  This  con- 
cerns the  matter  of  the  oath.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  court  that  no  conditions 
within  the  hearing  room,  no  impropriety  In 
the  convening  of  the  inquiring  committee 
or  in  the  means  by  which  a  witness  has  been 
summoned,  and  no  irrelevancy  of  the  ques- 
tions anticipated  or  known  to  follow,  can 
warrant  a  refusal  to  take  the  oath  or  ex- 
press an  affirmation.  It  is.  in  short,  no 
defense  to  a  contempt  .of  Congress  prosecu- 
tion for  refusal  to  swear  or  affirm,  that  the 
witness  would  not  or  could  not  answer  the 
questions  of  substance  to  follow 

The  defendant's  contention  concerning  111 
Rev.  Stats,  1957,  chapter  51.  section  57.  may 
be  quickly  disposed  of.     This  statute  reads; 

"No  witness  shall  be  compelled  to  testify 
in  any  proceeding  conducted  by  a  court,  com- 
mission, administrative  agency,  or  other 
tribunal  in  this  State  If  any  portion  of  his 
testimony  Is  to  be  broadcast  or  televised  or 
if  motion  pictures  are  to  be  taken  of  him 
while  he  is  testifying." 

The  statute  may  be  sufficient  to  proscribe 
any  State  of  Illinois  proceeding  brought  to 
punl.sh  a  refusal  to  testify  at  a  State  or 
municipal  legislative  hearing  that  was  broad- 
cast, televised,  or  filmed. ■"  The  statute  does 
not.  however,  purport  to  apply  to  Federal 
proceedings.  Indeed,  any  Interpretation  to 
the  contrary  would  render  the  statute  un- 
constitutional in  its  purported  application 
to  Federal  proceedings.  (In  re  Tarble  s  case 
80  U.S.  397  (1871);  Tennessee  v.  Dai^is.  100 
U.S.  257  ( 1879) ;  Bank  of  the  United  States  v, 
Halstead.  23  US.  51  (1825);  McCuUoch  v 
Maryland.  17  U.S.  316  (1819).  See  also. 
Weston  V.  The  City  Council  of  Charleston.  27 
U.S.  449,  465  (1829);  Bank  of  Commerce  v 
New  York  City.  67  U.S.  620,  632-633  (1862i: 
Tounship  of  Pine  Grove  v.  Talcott.  86  U.S. 
666,  675  (1873);  Claflin  v.  Houseman.  93  US, 
130.  136  (1876);  Kansas  Ctfy  Southern  Ry. 
Co.  V.  Kaw  Valley  Drainage  Dist.,  233  US 
75.  78  (1913 1 :  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon  262 
U.S.  447,  485-486  (1922);  Sanitary pisfrtof  of 
Chicago  v.  United  States,  266  U.S.  405,  426 
(1925);  Florida  v.  Mellon,  273  U.S.  12.  18 
(1927);  Parker  v.  Brown,  317  U.S,  347,  359- 
360  (1943);  Allied  Stores  of  Ohio  v.  Botrer.v 
358  U.S.  522.  526  (1969);  Cf.  City  of  Sen- 
York  V.  Mila.  36  U.S.  102  (1837).) 

Julius  H.  Miner. 
U.S.  District  Judge. 

Dated  April  5.  1961. 


NATIONAL     PERIL     FROM     WITHIN 
AND  WITHOUT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
issue  of  Tuesday,  July  4.  the  Anderson 
Daily  Mail  sounds  a  warning  to  the 
American  people  to  be  aware  of  the  peril 
confronting  our  country  from  within  and 
without. 

In  accordance  with  this  editorial,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  country  can  no  longer  drift 
aimlessly.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  stupi- 
fied  by  the  progress  we  have  made  in  the 
past  but  must  look  seriously  into  the  fu- 
ture in  order  to  continue  our  great  tradi- 
tions of  liberty  and  freedom. 


"While  this  court  is  aware  of  the  Impor- 
tant legal  issues  raised  by  this  legislative 
directive  in  its  application  to  court  proceed- 
ings, we  do  not  here  intend  to  pass  upon  the 
power  of  the  Illinois  legislature  to  prescribe 
how  Judicial  proceedings  shall  be  conducted. 
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Now.  more  than  ever,  our  country 
needs  to  hold  in  mind  the  objectives  of 
our  heritage  and  accordingly  strengthen 
our  stand  at  home  and  promote  our  cause 
abroad.  Communism  is  threatening  the 
world  today  as  never  before.  We  can- 
not appear  the  Communists  any  longer 
but  must  work  for  peace  and  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty  regardless  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  splendid  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  to- 
gether with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  Our  185th  Birthday 

On  this  185th  anniversary  of  our  Nation's 
birth,  thoughtful  men  everywhere  will  re- 
appraise the  course  of  freedom  over  decades 
now  past,  and  wlU  peer  deep  into  the  future 
as  they  hooefully  attempt  to  chart  the  course 
of  America  through  dangerous  waters  that 
lie  ahead. 

Today  our  land,  this  beloved  America,  faces 
powerful  enemies  without  any  conflicting 
tides  within  our  own  borders. 

The  most  Important,  the  most  challenging, 
the  most  frightful  fact  for  America  on  this 
Independence  Day  is  that  insidious  commu- 
nism, spreading  its  tentacles  throughout  the 
universe,  has  this  Nation  as  its  prime  target. 

It  seeks  to  Isolate  us  from  the  remainder 
of  the  world,  and  to  conquer  us  from  within. 

Failing  at  that  It  is  assembling  its  armed 
might — a  mighty  armament  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons— with  which  it  hopes  to  destroy  us  in 
one  gigantic  blow. 

Steadily  the  Communist  world  is  gather- 
ing its  might,  and  the  siiowdown  will  cer- 
tainly come,  in  one  form  or  another,  not 
somewhere  in  the  distant  future,  but  within 
the  lifetimes  of  nearly  all  who  read  these 
lines. 

Today  we  could  well  be  standing  much 
closer  to  the  brink  than  we  were  in  the  early 
1930'8  when  Hitler  began  his  climb  to  power. 

That  is  the  peril  from  without. 

But  we  are  also  faced  with  internal 
dangers. 

One  is  moral  corruption. 

Another  is  easy  living. 

As  a  Nation  we  have,  without  doubt,  lost 
some  of  the  moral  stamina  of  our  rugged 
forefathers  who  established  this  as  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  and  who  built  it  upon  a  solid 
foundation  of  trust  in   the  Almighty. 

We  have  drifted  away  from  that  standard 
in  this  century,  and  it  has  changed  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  American  people.  We  counte- 
nance many  things  In  our  national  life  and 
In  our  social  life  that  are  basically  wrong. 
But  we  shrug  them  off,  and  those  who  engage 
in  these  practices  remain  honored  members 
of  society. 

Easy  living,  too,  is  in  danger  of  taking  its 
ton. 

That  hasn't  happened  yet.  Conclusive 
proof  ia  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
American  people  gave  up  luxuries  and  bucked 
down  to  winning  the  Second  World  War  only 
20  years  ago. 

We  would  do  the  same  again  today. 

But  somewhere  down  the  road  ahead  there 
is  a  danger  that  America,  like  other  great 
civilizations  of  the  past,  may  succumb  to 
the  pleasures  of  soft  living  so  that  when  the 
clarion  call  for  defense  of  the  Nation  comes, 
the  people  will  no  longer  be  able  to  respond. 

These  are  dangers  that  we  face  today  and 
tomorrow. 


NEBRASKA  STOCK  GROWERS  AS- 
SOCIATION 72D  ANNUAL  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.    HRUSBJ^.    Mr.    President,    last 
month,  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers  As- 


sociation held  its  3-day  annual  conven- 
tion in  Norfolk,  Nebr.  On  Friday.  June 
9,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  guest  and 
speaker  on  its  program.  Mrs.  Hru.ska 
at  the  same  time  was  honored  at  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  Cow  Belles,  the 
ladies  auxiliary  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  advance  and  popularize  tlie  use  of 
beef  and  beef  products  on  America's 
dinner  table. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1888 
to  deal  with  the  cattle  raisers'  problems 
and  diflacultics  of  those  times.  It  has 
p>erformed  a  useful  role  of  vigorous 
leadership  ever  since.  In  the  past  70- 
some  years  which  have  intervened,  the 
place  and  problems  of  this  indu.^try 
have  changed  greatly. 

HIGH  PL.\CE  OF  BEXl    INDUSTRY 

Its  place  is  of  the  highest  ratins  on  the 
Nation's  menu.  Beef  is  fie  largest 
volume  item  sold  in  the  fooc'  stores  in 
America.  Although  it  is  only  one  among 
some  5,000  items  in  these  .stores,  beef 
and  beef  products  generate  upward  of 
10  percent  of  their  total  dollar  sales. 

Tlie  Nation's  per  capita  consumption 
of  beef  on  an  annual  ba.si.«  is  85  pounds. 
In  1950  it  was  about  63.4  pounds. 

In  Nebraska,  43  percent  of  farm  in- 
come comes  from  cattle.  In  addition  to 
its  vast  raising  and  feeding  operations, 
my  State  has  some  60  meatpacking 
establishments,  and  of  *  cour.se  the 
world's  largest  livestock  market,  wh.irh  is 
located  in  Omaha. 

PROBLEMS    OF   THE    PEtF    INDl.STRY 

As  time  has  gone  on,  the  problems  of 
the  beef  industry  have  changed.  No 
longer  are  they  cattle  rustlers  and  trans- 
portation of  cattle  in  proper  efficient 
fashion,  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  pioneer 
days. 

In  its  recent  meeting,  the  Nebraska 
Stock  Growers  were  concerned  about 
manmade  problems,  problems  coming 
from  legislative  halls  primarily. 

Chester  Paxton,  of  Thedford.  Nebr., 
president  of  the  group,  in  his  keynote 
speech  and  report,  discussed  at  some 
length  the  pending  omnibus  farm  bill. 
He  referred  to  it  as  a  "monstrosity"  and 
said  it  "dwarfs  all  other  problems  facing 
the  industry  at  the  present  time.  "  He 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  would  take  the 
policy  of  authority  out  of  the  hands  of 
Congress  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  or  to  those  who  he 
appoints. 

President  Paxton  went  on  to  declare: 

This  is  back-door  approach  to  legislation 
that  could  lead  to  controls  and  marketlne; 
ffuotas  for  cattlo  or  all  livestock.  When  this 
happens  we  have  the  complete  .sociallzfition 
of  agriculture.  We  mu'^t  see  that  tills  never 
happens."  Mr    Paxton  declared. 

There  are  n\any  scouts  for  the  New 
F*rontier  working  with  various  farm  organ- 
izations for  the  enactment  of  this  farm  bill. 
They  call  it  rush  or  emergency  or  must  leg- 
islation ard  ridicule  anyone  who  stands  in 
their  way.  They  feel  they  must  push  it 
through  before  we  who  will  be  affected  luue 
studied  it  thoroughly  or  it  won't  pass. 

On  the  concluding  day  of  the  meeting, 
the  association  went  on  record  in  a  res- 
olution formally  adopted  calling  for  spe- 
cific elimination  from  the  omnibus  bill  of 
the  cattle  industry  and  also  opposing  the 


cmnibus  farm  bill  in  its  entirety  because, 
:;s  the  resolution  states: 

(a)  Unprecedented  powers  granted  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  all  phases 
of  agriculture  will  ultimately  affect  cattle 
production  and  marketing. 

(b)  The  constitutional  power  granted  to 
Congress  to  miike  law  are  being  circumvented 

The  association  originally  had  con- 
sidered c.'illing  only  for  exemption  from 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  of  their  l)eef  in- 
dustry. However,  during  the  course  of 
their  discussions,  their  attention  was 
called  to  the  article  written  by  Dr.  Wil- 
lard  Cochrane,  chief  economic  adviser  to 
.serrctary  of  A';ricuUure  Freeman.  The 
article  ivferred  to  appeared  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Farm  Elconomics  for  November 
1959.  in  which  Dr.  Cochrane  wrote: 

It  is  pc«.sible  Uiat  the  longrun  price 
elasticity  ol  beef  at  retail  is  greater  than  one, 
and  some  remote  }x>s.sibillty  that  this  price 
ela.sticily  at  the  farm  price  level  is  greater 
than  one.  For  liiese  reason.s,  beef  producers 
l>robably  would  not  want  to  initiate  supply 
r.in'rril.  and  they  would  be  Justitied  in  sa- 
ting out  any  early  moves  toward  bupply 
coulrcjl. 

It  is  probably  the  case,  however,  that  beef 
prixlucers  would  be  forced  to  accept  supply 
control  if  producers  in  the  above  aggre^jaie 
of   animal   produrts  adopted   supply  conti*jl. 

Almost  a  year  later,  in  the  Farm  Quar- 
terly, summer  1960  issue,  Dr.  Cochrane 
was  interviewed  by  the  managing  editor 
of  that  Journal,  Charles  R.  Koch.  Here 
is  a  pei  uinrnt  excerpt  from  that  inter- 
view : 

Question  by  Editor  Koch:  "After  a  few 
rommodit'.es  adopted  supply  control  do  you 
think  others  would  be  encouraged  t<^)  follow 
suif"' 

An-swer  by  Dr.  Willard  Cochrane:  "It 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  encotiragement: 
some  of  them  would  be  forced  In.  If  you 
h.id  a  control  on  hog^,  for  example,  and  none 
on  eg:;s.  growers  would  transfer  their  corn 
Into  the  production  of  more  poultry  and 
more  eg'.;s.  It  would  be  this  old  transfer  of 
resources  devil  all  over  again.  The  feed  re- 
sources released  from  hogs  would  be  put 
through  chickens  to  produce  eggs;  and  eggs 
happen  to  be  inelastic  in  demand  and  In  Ju.'=f 
a  little  bit  they'd  be  in  real  trouble  The 
feed  grain  would  also  be  transferred  to  beef 
and  beef  producers  would  feel  some  pres- 
sure." 

It  became  clear  to  the  stock  growers, 
as  It  should  to  anyone,  that  whether 
there  was  exemption  of  beef  cattle  or  not 
from  the  terms  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill, 
sooner  or  later  they  would  fall  into  the 
maw  of  bureaucratic,  governmental,  and 
autocratic  control  centered  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  a  Presidential  appointee  in 
the  person  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  independ- 
ent spirit  and  position  which  the  stc^k 
growers  had  maintained  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  and  hence  the  approv- 
al of  resolution  No.  3.  entitled  "Omnibus 
Farm  Bill,"  which  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  the 
ornn.ibu.s  farm  bill  identified  as  S  1643  and 
H  R.  6400,  contains  provisions  which  could 
result  in  a  strict  control  of  livestock  pro- 
duction and  marketing  which  would  be  detri- 
mental not  only  to  the  producer  but  to  the 
con.sumer:  Be  it  therefore 

Ri-^olvcd.  That  the  Nebraska  Stock  Grow- 
ers Association  strongly  urge  that  cattle 
be  specifically  eliminated  from  S.  1643  and 
H  R  6400;  and  be  It  further 
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Resolved.  That  the  Nebraska  Stock  Grow- 
ers A-^socialion  opp.>se  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  Identified  as  S.  1643  and  Hit  6400  in  Its 
entirety  tjecause 

(a)  Unprecedented  po  vers  granted  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  control  all  phases 
of  agriculture  will  ultimately  affect  cattle 
pr<.xluctlon  and  marketing 

(bi  The  constitutional  power  granted  to 
Congress  to  make  law  is  bring  circum- 
vented. 

WIDF  INTEREST  IN    N.\TIONAI    AFTAIFS 

The  association  publishes  The  Nebras- 
ka Cattleman.  It  has  a  staff  which  fol- 
lows closely  for  the  benefit  of  members, 
many  issues  and  national  affairs  as  well 
as  State  and  local  problems.  The  staff  is 
headed  by  a  very  competent  secretary 
treasurer  in  the  person  of  Robert  M. 
Howard,  with  headquarters  in  Alliance. 
Nebr. 

In  keeping  with  their  lone  standing 
practice,  the  association  adopted  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Record,  how- 
ever. I  call  attention  only  to  those  which 
are  of  national  scope  and  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  several  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  72d  annual  convention  of 
the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Association 
on  June  10.  1961,  at  its  Norfolk,  Nebr. 
meeting. 

There  bein^;  i^o  objection,  tiie  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.'^: 

ResoLimoNS  Passi.>  ry  the  Nebraska  Stock 
Orowers  Association  at  the  72d  Annlal 
Convention  in  Nohfuu:.  Nedr  .  June  10, 
1961 

STATEMENT    OF    POLICY 

\Maereao  your  committee  on  resolutions, 
believe  it  appropriate  to  call  attention  again 
to  the  policies,  objectives,  and  beliefs  of  this 
ft-ssodatlon:  and 

Wherea*  the  object  of  the  Nebraska  Stock 
Growers  Association  shall  be  to  promote 
unity  ol  purpoee  of  cattlemen;  to  advance. 
foster,  and  protect  tlie  interests  of  aU  cattle 
breeders  and  producers  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska: to  seek  to  Improve  the  general  merit, 
.ind  extend  the  favoiatale  reputation  of  Ne- 
braska cattle:  and  dc  all  things  necessary  to 
advance  the  prosf>crlty  of  the  Industry;  and 

Whereas  this  comnUttee  desires  to  reaf- 
firm these  purjx)s«8  and  objectives  of  this 
a.'s.soclatiou  and  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
Its  aim  to  vigorously  promote  the  Intereit 
and  welfare  of  Nebrrska  cattlemen:   and 

Whereas  it  has  bten  through  the  organ- 
ized efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Stock  Growers  Association  that  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  jf  the  livestock  Interest 
have  been  achieved:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  w(  summon  all  Nebraska 
cattlemen  to  beconii;  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  to  be  aiore  closely  luilted  to 
safeguard  and  to  further  their  industry  al- 
ways keeping  In  mind  the  general  welfare 
and  procijerity  of  our  State. 

OMNIBirS    F.ARM    BILL 

Whereas  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  identified  as  S.  1643 
and  H.R.  6400.  contains  provisions  which 
could  result  In  a  st-ict  control  of  livestock 
production  and  marketing  which  would  be 
detrimentJil  not  onlj-  to  the  producer  but  to 
the  consumer:  Be  it  therefore 

r.esoive.d.  That  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers 
-Usociatlon  strongly  urge  that  cattle  be  spe- 
cifically eliminated  from  S.  1643  and  H.R. 
G400;  and  be  it  further 

Rraolt^d,  That  the  Nebraska  Stock 
Growers    Association    oppose    the    omnibus 
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farm  bill  Identified  as  S.  1643  and  HJt  6400 
in  its  entirely  because — 

I  a  i  Unprecedented  powers  granted  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  all 
phases  of  agrlruiture  will  ultimately  affect 
cattle  production  and  marketing. 

ib>  The  constitutional  power  granted  to 
Congress  to  make  law  are  being  circum- 
vented 

ECONOMY     LV    GOVERNMENT 

Whereas  for  many  years  we  have  in  our 
resolu'.ions  called  for  economy  in  Govern- 
ment; and 

V.^iercTs  e.Th  succeeding  year  brines  great- 
er spend  mi:  of  the  taxpayer's  money,  much 
of  It  for  nonessential  services:  and 

Whereas  otir  Government  cannot  long  con- 
tm'-.e  to  spend  m  exce.ss  of  its  ability  to  priv 
N./r,  t'::tr(  f  -re   be  It 

/^/-jo.'rrd,  Tl.at  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers 
A."  cir-tion  urs^e  the  State  legislature  to  in- 
c'.-'Ki^  In  th»'ir  Interim  study  a  study  ol  sec- 
tions. 1.  2  and  3.  House  ResoluUon  23. 
now  pending  In  Congress,  the  sections  read- 
ing: 

"Sectioii  1  The  Government  of  t!.e  United 
;^:t-»les  shall  not  engage  in  any  biuuncfs,  pro- 
lessiaual.  commercial,  financial,  or  indu  =  trlril 
enterpri.":?  except  ns  specified  In  the  Crnstl- 
tutnn 

•■.Sec  2  Tlie  Constitution  f>r  l.iws  o:'  any 
.^^tate.  nr  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  terms  ol  any  foreign 
ur  domestic  agreement  which  would  abrogate 
this    iimer.dmeut. 

"Six  3  The  activities  of  the  United  States 
O'.vernmei.t  which  violate  the  intent  and 
■j'trrpose?  of  this  amendment  shall,  within  a 
pertod  of  three  years  from  the  date  cf  the 
rdtirication  of  this  amendment,  be  liquidated 
«.nd  :he  properties  and  facilities  affected  shall 
be  su:d  and  the  moneys  applied  on  the  na- 
il jua;  debt. 

IMPORTS 

Whereas  foreign  meals  are  continuing  to 
be  sliipped  t-u  the  U5  markets  in  burden- 
some qiianfltles;   and 

Whereas  d  mestic  cattle  numbers  are  on 
the  increase  which  will  result  in  larger  beef 
supplies  m  the  future;  and 

Whereas  these  fca-eign  imports  are  likely  to 
continue  in  heavy  volume,  thus  cau&liig  ad- 
verse price  impact  on  domestic  production: 
Therefore  be  It 

Raolrrd.  That  we  request  Congress  to  en- 
act   equitable   and    realistic    le^slation   that 
will   protect   our   industry   against  excessive 
Imp  >rt8  of  foreign  meats   and   livestock. 
livestock  bfyinc  akd  tkade  practu'ts 

Whereas  In  order  to  rfaltee  full  value  for 
their  livestock  the  Nation's  stock  growers  and 
feeders  must  depend  on  unrestricted  buying 
competition  In  all  livestock  markets;  and 

Whereas  recently  several  bUls  have  been 
Introduced  into  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  which,  if  enacted,  would  seriously  re- 
strict the  buying  and  selling  competition  of 
many  large  meatpackers.  thus  rendering  less 
effective  that  competition  for  slaughter  live- 
stock to  the  serious  detriment  of  lI\estock 
producers  and  feeders:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Etepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
h.'is  ample  authority  to  promulgate  and  en- 
force reasonable  and  effective  regu'.ations 
governing  livestock  bupng  and  trade  prac- 
tices of  all  segments  of  the  meat  packing 
business    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Nebraska  Stock  Grow- 
ers Association  opposes  the  enactment  of  any 
legislation  that  would  restrict  or  llnriit  the 
right  of  any  buyer  to  compete  for  livestock  In 
any  legitimate  channel  of  trade  or  that  would 
restrict  the  right  of  any  processor  to  use  any 
legitimate  method  of  merchandising  livestock 
products. 

BSUCXXLOSIS 

Whereas  it  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Association 
to  advocate  eradication  of  brucellosis  from 


their  herds  by  official  vaccination  of  all 
heifer  replacements  until  the  entire  herd  has 
been    vaccinated    as    calves;    be    it 

Rcxolved.  That  we  reiterate  this  f.olicy  by 
goinsr  on  record  as  being  for  a  100-percent 
official  calf  vaccination  program  anc  will  be 
willing  to  work  out  a  mandatory  call  vacci- 
nation program  with  the  proper  State  and 
Federal  officials  if  it  will  lejwl  to  modified 
certified   areas;    and   be  it   further 

Rr'^ol'-fd.  That  the  policy  of  the  Nebiaska 
Stock  Growers  Association  regarding  the 
blood  testing  part  ol  the  program  be  tliis: 
that  the  percent  blood  Vesting  of  range 
herds  be  deleted  fium  the  program  and  the 
bleeding  that  is  done  be  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual owner  as  1-  required  to  solve  his 
particular  herd  problem  of  disease  control, 
rvimpllance  with  Interstate  movement  reg- 
ulations above  official  vaccination,  compli- 
ance with  breeding  stock  regulations  on 
m  )\cmeiit.  interstate  or  to  modified  certi- 
fied .ireas  or  to  sales. 

N.ATIONAL    BEHr    COUNCIL 

Whereas  the  National  Beef  Council  has 
i.ieen  active  in  promoting  beef  on  a  na- 
tional   scale    since    its   conception   in    1955, 

and 

Whereas  its  principal  objective  is  to  pro- 

n.   le  beef  and   beef   products:    Therefore  be 

Resolved.  That  the  Nebraska  Stock  Grow- 
ers Association  urge  its  members  to  sup- 
port the  National  Beef  Couucil  in  Its  efforts 
to  promote  our  product. 

NATIONAL    LIVESTOCK    AMD    IrtKAT   BOAED 

Whereas  the  National  Livestock  and  Meat 
Board  during  the  past  37  years  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  of  research,  education,  and 
information  on  all  red  meat:  Therefore  be 
it 

Rrsolred,  That  the  Nebra.ska  Stock  Grow- 
ers Association  urges  further  support  of  the 
National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board's  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  beef  research  and  educa- 
tion 

REQL  1J;1&    TO    LIVXSTOCK    MARKETS 

Whereas  many  Nebraska  cattle  producers 
have  signed  prior  consent  authorization  re- 
qufesiiug  their  marketing  agencies  to  deduct 
8  cents  per  head  for  beef  promotion  pur- 
p.^ses  on  cattle  consigned  by  these  produc- 
ers, and 

Whereas  such  method  of  deduction  has 
been  approved  by  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Division  .  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Nebraska  Stock  Grow- 
ers Association  urge  aU  markets  and  direct 
buyers  of  cattle  to  honor  such  requests  by 
the   individual   cattle  producer. 

RETIREMENT    BrNXnTS 

j: c  .SO Zittl,  That  we  favor  the  tax  protec- 
tion on  voluntary  retirement  benefits  for 
.self-employed  individuals. 

EDUCATION 

Whereas  the  education  of  our  children  is 
uf  great  importance;  and 

Whereas  a  concerted  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  NEA  (National  Education  Associa- 
tion >  to  force  States  to  greatly  enlarge  school 
districts  and  school  enrollments,  and  to  take 
over  local  control  through  various  redistnct- 
ing  propositions,   and 

Whereas  the  Nebraska  State  Education 
Association  seems  to  be  complying  with 
their  wishes;  and 

Whereas  many  vicious,  so-called  educa- 
tional bills  have  been  advanced  and  some 
passed  in  the  pait  two  terms  of  our  State 
legislature:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  our  legislative  committee 
appoUit  a  subcommittee  on  education  before 
the  unicameral  convenes  in  January  ol  1963 
and  that  the  duties  of  this  education  com- 
mittee be  to  keep  themselves  Informed  on 
all  bills  being  presented  to  the  aenate  on 
education,  with  full  power  to  appear  at 
hearings  on  said  bills,  and  to  favor  or  oppose 
them. 
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AVERAGING    OF    INCOME 


Resolved,  That  we  favor  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  averaging  of  Income  lor  tax 
purposes  over  a  period  of  from  5  to  10  years. 

LABOK    UNIONS 

Whereas  we  recognize  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize,  nevertheless  we  express  our  belief 
that  no  man  should  be  denied  employment 
solely  because  of  membership  or  non-mem- 
bership  In  an   organization. 

Therefore  we  ask  that  labor  unions  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  controls  and  regulations  as 
are  now  in  force  for  corporations  and 
industry. 

PACKERS    AND    STOCKYARDS    ADMINISTRATION 

Whereas  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
has  been  amended  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction 
Of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  all 
points  where  livestock  are  bought  and/or 
sold  in  interstate  commerce;   and 

Whereas  closer  supervision  of  interstate 
transactions  will  serve  as  a  protection  to  pro- 
ducers through  the  registering  and  bonding 
all  livestock  buyers  and  sellers  and  general 
supervision  of  them:  Now,  therefere,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Administration  implement  the  provisions  of 
the  amended  Stockyards  Act  to  its  fullest 
extent. 

LEATHER 

Whereas  the  use  of  genuine  leather  in 
many  products  now  offered  on  the  American 
market,  has  been  largely  replaced  by  syn- 
thetic products,  which  often  are  Inferior  In 
wearing  qualities  and  eye-appeal;   and 

Whereas  the  cattle  producers  of  Nebraska 
have  a  direct,  economic  interest  in  the  ex- 
panded use  of  genuine  leather;  and 

Whereas  Increased  emphasis,  on  the  part 
of  everyone  connected  with  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, on  purchasing  genuine  leather  prod- 
ucts, can  have  a  material  effect  on  its  use  and 
adaptation  to  the  market:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Ne- 
braska Stock  Growers  Association  hereby  de- 
clare themselves  as  being  in  wholehearted 
accord  with  the  nationwide  emphasis  being 
placed  upon  the  use  of  leather  and  will  do 
their  best,  as  individuals,  to  insist  on  leather 
in  any  of  the  products  they  buy,  wherever 
It  is  practical  to  do  so;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
resist  any  attempt  to  set  up  embargoes  on 
the  export  of  hides. 

WILDERNESS    LEGISLATION 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  proposed  in 
the  Congress  that  would  authorize  the  crea- 
tion of  a  wilderness  system  which  contains  no 
definite  limitation  of  the  federally  owned 
lands  which  may  be  removed  from  multiple 
use  and  set  aside  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
fortunate  few;  and 

Whereas  this  legislation  provides  no  recog- 
nition of  natural  resourcep  within  their 
borders  for  commercial  and  recreational 
purposes:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  provision  and  protec- 
tion of  needed  wilderness  areas  be  left  to  the 
agencies  administering  the  lands  and  to  the 
citizens  of  the  States  where  such  areas  are 
practical. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chaa-).  If  there  is  no 
further  morning  business,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1154)  'A>  provide  for  the  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
moting better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  througli 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


MUTUAL   EDUCATIONAL    AND    CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  1154. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  address  the  Senate  at  not  too  great 
length  on  a  subject  of  critical  impor- 
tance, which  is  under  hot  debate  in  the 
covmtry:  The  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  this  same  subject  al- 
most precisely  1  year  a°o.  on  July  2, 
1960. 

The  past  year  has  scan  a  rapid  accel- 
eration of  events  that  emphasizes  more 
than  ever  the  urgent  need  for  reformula- 
tion of  U.S.  trade  policy  to  meet  the  mor- 
tal challenge  to  U.S.  free  world  lead- 
ership during  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 

Time  is  running  out.  Twelve  months 
from  now — on  June  30.  1962 — the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program  ex- 
pires. This  program  ha.s  been  the  basis 
for  U.S.  trade  policy  during  the  past 
quart^i  of  a  century.  Its  renewal,  in 
revised  form  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  coming  decade,  is  vital  to  thl.>  Nation 
and  the  whole  free  world. 

But.  already,  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
newal of  our  trade  policy  is  in  serious 
danger  unless  plans  for  export  promotion 
are  implemented  and  unless  this  admin- 
istration summons  up  the  courage  and 
the  initiative  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  import  competition  where  they  occur 
here  in  the  United  States. 

The  pressures  against  our  policy  are 
mounting  rapidly;  at  home,  as  the  result 
of  economic  problems  which  can  be 
traced,  in  part,  to  certain  concentrated 
imports;  and  abroad,  as  the  result  of  our 
decreasing  bargaining  power  in  a  world 
of  new  and  powerful  economic  relation- 
ships. 

We  have  1  short  year  to  meet  the 
pressuies  at  home  and  to  fashion  a  pol- 
icy instrument  to  overcome  the  pressures 
abroad. 

It  is  disappointing  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  taken  on  the  flt?ht 
to  continue  our  national  trade  policy. 
Unless  it  does  so  soon,  there  will  be  a 
serious  threat  to  the  whole  U.S.  foieign 
policy  position  and  it  may  seal  the  doom 
of  the  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  The  sig- 
nals a.re  up  that  unless  this  fight  is 
undertaken  soon  by  the  Kennedj  ad- 
ministration, the  U.S.  position  favoring 
the  expansion  of  reciprocal  interna- 
tional trade  will  be  irretrievably  dam- 
aged. Moreover,  the  expected  beneficial 
effect  of  the  new  foreign-aid  program 
sought  by  the  Kennedy  administration 
will  be  canceled  out  by  the  diminution 


in  international  trade  and  by  resultini; 
trade  wais. 

I  intend  by  these  remarks  to  ring  the 
alarm  bell  on  this  administration.  And 
I  sound  this  warning:  If  protectionist 
forces  at  home  win  in  this  trade  strug- 
gle, it  will  represent  a  new  isolationi.sm 
in  American  policy:  it  will  result  in  lolal- 
iation  against  our  exports  by  trading 
blocs,  already  foi'med  in  Europe  and  now 
being  discussed  in  Afi-ica  and  Latsn 
America:  it  will  give  the  Communists  an 
oppoi-tunity  for  the  economic  disi-uption 
of  the  free  world  unmatched  in  all  their 
histoi-y:  and  it  will  enable  the  Commu- 
nists to  subvert  through  trade  the  devel- 
oping areas  of  the  free  world.  Those  are 
the  issues  posed  for  us  by  the  di-ive  now 
gathering  momentum  for  imposed  quo- 
tas and  tariff  walls. 

I  also  hope  we  shall  have  a  year-long 
debate  on  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy  in 
Congress,  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines of  our  land,  on  television  and  radio, 
and  among  eveiy  sector  of  the  public — 
a  debate  that  should  surely  overshadow 
even  the  great  tariff  debates  of  the  1800s 
because  the  issues  are  much  greater  and 
the  con.sequences  much  graver  today 
than  ever  l)efore. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  name, 
fli-st,  several  factors  which  have  a  bear- 
ing on  any  enlightened  discussion  of  U.S 
foreign  trade  policy. 

First.  The  Soviet  bloc  ti-ade  offensive 
is  in  high  gear,  threatening  to  draw  the 
developing  nations  of  the  free  woiid — 
and  even  some  of  the  industrialized 
one.s — into  economic  dependence. 

Second.  Economic  regionalism  is  a 
reality  in  Western  Europe  and  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  will  occur 
ill  other  parts  of  the  world,  because  the 
movement  will  not  be  stopped;  and  al- 
though the  growth  of  these  regional 
groupings  is  a  primary  requisite  for  free 
world  economic  progress,  it  is  also  a 
challenge  to  our  ability  to  compete  and 
to  share  fully  in  the  expanding  mai'kets. 

Third.  The  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
crisis  and  the  accompanying  gold  out- 
flow reached  a  dangerous  climax  during 
the  past  year.  Although  relative  stabil- 
ity in  our  foreign  exchange  position 
seems  to  have  returned,  this  stability 
must  be  made  more  permanent  by  a 
rapid  increase  in  our  exports  during  the 
coming  decade. 

Fourth.  The  economic  and  social 
stability  of  Latin  America  and  of  other 
developing  areas  of  the  free  world  is 
being  dangerously  threatened.  The 
United  States  and  its  industrialized 
trading  partners  must  provide  adequate 
markets  for  their  primary  commodities 
so  that  these  developing  nations  can  ef- 
fectively finance  their  economic  develop- 
ment in  freedom.  Their  raw  material 
exports  represent  the  very  basis  of  their 
whole  existence.  Foreign  aid.  while  it 
might  ameliorate,  will  not  change  the 
situation.  Exports  and  imports  are  their 
basic  opportunity  for  developing  the  way 
in  which  we  want  them  to  develop. 

Fifth.  The  i-ecent  business  downturn 
reveals  that  the  United  States  is  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  export  markets  to 
help  avoid  .sharper  recessions.  The  de- 
cline in  our  gross  national  product  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  1960  and  the  be- 
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ginning  of  1961  would  have  more  than 
doubled,  had  it  not  been  for  a  $3  billion 
increase  in  our  exports  over  that  period. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  has  a  con- 
sumei-'s  economy  and  consumers  need 
the  competitive  effect  of  normal  imix)rts 
on  domestic  production. 

Seventh.  While  the  United  States  is 
seeking  to  insure  its  decisive  superioiity 
over  the  Communist  bloc  in  economic 
power,  the  basic  instrument  of  U.S.  for- 
eign economic  policy — U.S.  foreign 
trade — is  under  sharp  and  mounting  at- 
tack by  advocates  of  imposed  quotas  and 
tariff  walls  at  home. 

The  admiinstration  should  pive  the 
highest  priority  t-o  legislation  now  to 
bring  up  to  date  U.S.  trade  policy  and 
to  establish  a  framework  for  renewal  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  in 
1962.  Five  months  ago.  I  introduced 
two  bills  to  do  this  Their  purpose  is  to 
promote  U.S.  exports  and  to  recognize 
the  Federal  Governments  rrsF)onsibility 
to  help  alleviate  the  more  .serious  eco- 
nomic dislocations  resulting  from  recip- 
rocal imports.  Eighteen  colleagues  on 
both  .sides  of  the  ai.sle  joined  me  in  spon- 
sor.ship  of  the  export  bill,  S.  1379,  and 
Senator  Clifford  Case,  of  New  Jersey, 
joined  me  as  cosponsor  of  the  impoi't  bill, 
S.  851. 

The  principle  behind  the  import  bill  is 
that  when  import  competition,  required 
by  our  foreign  economic  policy,  so  ad- 
versely affects  some  U.S.  produccis.  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  justified  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  tl  osc  disadvanUged. 

It  is  clear  that  concentrated  imports 
do  adversely  affect  a  number  of  U.S. 
businesses  and  their  workers,  and  even 
whole  communitie;;.  Those  American 
citizens  must  be  helped  in  their  econom- 
ic distress.  Intel-rational  negotiations 
and  the  aid  of  the  negotiating  machin- 
ery of  the  GATT  and  the  International 
Labor  Organization  to  correct  sweatshop 
and  below -standard  wage  and  working 
conditions  directly  related  to  concen- 
trated imports  are  entirely  appropriate, 
and  our  Government  should  cariT  them 
on.  But  our  national  ti-ade  policy  must 
also  directly  a.ssist  those  seriously  and 
adversely  affected  by  competitive  im- 
ports. 

Loans,  tax  incentives,  and  technical 
assistance  must  be  given  to  businesses 
and  communities  so  that  if  practicable 
they  can  meet  such  import  competition 
or  move  into  Unes  of  production  not  sub- 
ject to  this  problem. 

For  workers  we  need,  first  and  fore- 
most, retraining  programs  and  new 
skills;  but  we  also  need  supplemental 
unemployment  con-pensation,  relocation 
assistance,  and  early  retirement,  so  that 
workers  adversely  affected  by  concen- 
trated import  competition  may  also  have 
an  alternative  other  than  the  distortion 
of  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  This  kind  of  assistance 
mu.st  be  .specifically  directed  toward 
those  who  need  it.  whether  they  are 
located  in  economically  distressed  areas 
or  not.  The  assistance  should  not  be 
blanket,  industrywide.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
ministration's ideas  on  that  scoi'e.  it 
seems  to  me,  are  a  freewheeling  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds,  because  they  tend 
to  leave  the  less  efficient  firm  as  poorly 
off  in  relation  to  its  more  efficient  com- 


petitor aa  It  was  before.  What  should 
be  done  is  to  specifically  direct  the  cor- 
rection of  the  situation  to  the  less  eflB- 
cient  competitor. 

The  administration  cannot  avoid  this 
struggle  over  trade.  Already  there  is  a 
bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Bridges  and 
17  others  of  our  colleagues  which  would 
shear  the  President  of  his  key  power 
over  foreign  trade  and  could  seriously 
embarra.ss  our  trade  prospects.  The  bill 
seeks  to  give  lelief  but  it  is  much  better 
given  without  these  dangers  under  an 
adjustment  assistance  program.  This 
bill  would  concentrate  final  policjnnak- 
nig  powers  on  trade  in  the  hands  of  the 
six  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
who  have  neither  the  authority  nor  the 
means  to  relate  their  decision  to  the 
broad  domestic,  economic,  and  urgent 
foreign  policy  issues  involved.  It  would 
also  make  interested  parties  to  Commis- 
sion proceedings  of  elements  in  the  U.S. 
economy  not  directJy  involved  in  par- 
ticular proceedings — for  example,  pro- 
ducers of  the  raw  materials  of  which 
products  ai'e  made — thus  putting  gi'eater 
pressure  on  the  Commission. 

The  National  Import  Policy  Act  of 
1961 — S.  851 — is  designed  to  provide  as- 
sistaiKe  for  import-injured  elements  in 
our  economy  while  avoiding  the  pitfalls 
which  I  have  pointed  out  above.  How- 
ever, the  implications  of  this  legislation 
can  be  far  reaching  and  the  complexity 
of  the  provisions  will  require  much  time 
for  perfection. 

At  present,  both  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  the  President  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma,  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
actual  or  threatened  serious  injury  from 
imports  must  involve  an  industry  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  can  recommend 
tariff  or  quota  reUef.  Over  the  past 
decade  Uie  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
been  amended  to  make  this  definition 
less  distinct  and  strict  interpretation 
liiore  difficult. 

The  Commission  has  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem  of  injury  to  segments 
of  an  industry  by  broadening  over  the 
years,  the  practical  application  of  the  law 
to  include  smaller  and  smaller  elements 
of  an  industry.  Serious  injury  to  an  in- 
dustry is  being  equated  with  serious  im- 
port competition  in  one  commodity  or 
article.  This  has  resulted  in  recom- 
mendations for  tariff  and  quota  relief 
which  increasingly  tend  to  open  an  um- 
brella over  large  paits  of  industries,  eveii 
though  no  serious  injury  is  experienced 
by  them. 

The  President,  in  turn,  having  to  take 
into  consideration  the  foreign  economic 
policy  objectives  and  the  continued 
health  of  the  competitive  free  enterprise 
system  of  the  United  States  has  resorted 
increasingly  to  the  practice  of  rejecting 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations. 
Since  1950.  the  President  has  invoked  the 
escape  clause  only  13  times  out  of  a  total 
number  of  38  recommendations  for 
escape-clause  action  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission: in  the  three  cases  still  awaiting 
his  deci.-iion,  he  has  asked  for  more  data. 

The  previously  introduced  bills  for 
trade  adjustment  assistance  do  not  .solve 
this  dilemma.  Their  language  requires 
the  President  to  invoke  the  recommenda- 
tions   of    the    Tariff    Commission — in- 


creased tariffs  or  tightened  qtwtixs — be- 
fore businesses,  workers,  or  communities 
become  ehgible  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance. In  other  words,  not  only  would  in- 
creased protection  be  reqtiired  before 
assistance  is  given,  but  this  pwotcction. 
under  present  interpietation  of  the  law. 
would  be  extended  more  and  more  to 
those  not  needing  it. 

My  proposed  legislation  attempts  to 
solve  this  problem  in  the  following  way . 

First.  Eligibility  for  assistance,  either 
by  a  w  hole  industry  or  by  individual  busi- 
nes.ses,  workers,  and  communities,  would 
not  depend  on  a  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommendation for  additional  tariff  or 
quota  protection: 

Second.  Tl^e  President  would  not  have 
to  accept  a  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendation for  such  additional  tariff  or 
quota  protection,  should  such  a  recom- 
mendation be  made,  in  order  to  extend 
assistance  to  a  whole  industry  or  to  in- 
dividual businesses,  workers,  and  com- 
munities. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  eligibility 
criteiia  would  be  strict,  requiring  both 
proof  of  iiijury  and,  for  businesses  and 
communities,  presentation  of  adequate 
plans  for  using  the  assistance  to  be  given. 
In  this  manner  assistance  could  be  spe- 
cifically directed  to  those  needing  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  power  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  President  to  exterMi 
tariff  or  quota  protection,  when  neces- 
sary, would  not  be  diminished. 

I  believe  that  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance is  the  provision  which  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  reduce  on  a 
graduated  basis  any  tariff  or  quota  pro- 
tection which  he  might  invoke  as  a  result 
of  Tariff  Commission  recommendations. 
The  President  would  be  authorized  to 
announce  such  a  graduated  reduction  to 
take  place  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
7  years.  He  would  thus  be  able  to  phase 
out  external  ti-ade  barriers  as  our  do- 
mestic industries  or  their  individual  ele- 
ments achieve  competitiveness  through 
the  assistance  extended  to  them.  This 
provision  has  the  following  advantages: 

First.  It  considerably  lessens  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  permanent  Government  sub- 
sidization of  industries  or  their  individ- 
ual elwnents. 

Second.  It  gives  assurance  to  our 
trading  partners  that  the  United  States 
is  wilhng  to  compete  as  freely  as  possible 
with  them,  thu.s  reducing  the  temptation 
to  invoke  retaliatory  measures  against 
U.S.  exports. 

Third.  It  clarifies  absolutely  the  Piesi- 
dent's  authority  to  accept  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendations  in  part — an 
issue  which  was  put  in  doubt  at  least  on 
Commission  recommendations  made 
prior  to  June  30,  1958.  because  of  the 
Customs  and  Patents  Court  of  Appeals 
ruling  on  bicycles. 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance  con- 
cept is  not  i:;ew  and  has  been  discussed 
throughout  the  past  decade.  However. 
its  .successful  application  is  all  the  more 
necessary  now  in  view  of  the  increasing 
challenges  to  the  success  of  our  foreign 
economic  policj'. 

The  business  community  of  the  United 
States  does  not  appear  to  share  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Kennedy  admiiiistration 
to   meet  the   trade   issue.     The   United 
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states  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  advocate  a 
trade  adjustment  assistance  approach. 
I  have  received  letters  from  19  leaders 
of  business  and  labor,  located  in  11 
States,  expressing  support  of  this  ap- 
proach or  stating  the  need  for  its  con- 
sideration alongside  programs  for  ex- 
pert promotion. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  certain  information  relat- 
ing to  that  subject  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mrs. 
Netjberoer  in  the  chair> .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Excerpts    Prom    Comments    by    Leaders    of 

U.S.  Business  and  Labor  on  S.  851,  the 

National  Import  Policy  Act  of  1981,  and 

S.  1379.  THE  National  Export  Policy  Act 

OF  1961 

E.  Rosendahl.  executive  vice  president, 
Bennett-Rosendahl  Co.,  Inc  .  New  York.  N.Y  ; 
chairman,  foreign  trade  committee,  Brook- 
lyn Chamber  of  Commerce,  May  16,  1961: 
"The  copies  of  8.  851,  the  National  Import 
Policy  Act  of  1961,  S.  1379,  the  National 
Export  Policy  Act  of  1961,  as  well  as  the  sec- 
tlon-by-section  analyses  and  your  remarks 
on  Introducing  them  were  received  by  me 
and  read  with  considerable  interest  and 
attention. 

"Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
courtesy  in  sending  them  and  congratula- 
tions not  only  for  the  bills  themselves  but 
also  for  the  extremely  valuable  analyses  of 
the  same. 

•  •  *  •  * 

"Personally.  I  am  in  enthusiastic  agree- 
ment on  both  acts.  I  think  your  solution 
of  the  problems  that  may  be  caused  by  for- 
eign Imports  as  described  in  S.  851  is  timely 
and  definitely  sound.  There  will  undoubt- 
edly be  difficulties  In  the  Implementation  of 
the  act  but  I  feel  that  such  difficulties  can 
be  solved.  This  should  be  an  effective  an- 
swer to  those  people  who  advocate  increas- 
ing duties  or  imposing  quotas  every  time  a 
foreign  product  seems  to  be  competing 
unduly  with  the  doMestic  counterpart. 

"With  reference  to  S.  1379,  I  am  also  com- 
pletely In  accord  with  its  various  provisions. 
I  am  F>artlcularly  impressed  with  the  ex- 
pansion and  libeFalization  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  something  which 
was  definitely  needed.  Incidentally,  I  was 
quite  surprised  at  the  Ignorance  of  many 
American  manufacturers  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Exlmbank  so  that  section  6 
struck  a  very  responsive  chord. 

"With  reference  to  section  3  dealing  with 
the  establishing  of  a  Council  for  Export 
Promotion,  while  it  does  not  specifically  men- 
tion the  same,  I  feel  sure  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Regional  Export  Expansion  Com- 
mittees Is  contemplated.  These,  as  you 
know,  were  started  under  President  Eisen- 
hower and  continued  under  President  Ken- 
nedy." 

I.  P.  de  Pedraza,  executive  director,  Florida 
Ports  &  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  March  2,  1961: 

"This  Is  certainly  essential  legislation 
which  will  enable  us  to  have  a  properly  reg- 
ulated foreign  commerce,  with  due  protec- 
tloa  for  all  interested  parties  and  providing 
the  proper  stimuli  to  our  small  businesses 
to  enter  the  export  field. 

"Please  let  us  know  If  there  Is  any  action 
we  can  take  to  assist  the  passage  of  these 
Important  bills." 


Robert  D.  Kleist.  presidenv.  Foreign  Trade 
A.ssociation  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  March  14.  1961  : 

"I  very  much  appreciate  receiving  your 
letter  and  the  outline  of  the  bills  to  create 
a  National  Import  Policy  Act  of  1961  and 
the  National  Export  Policy  Act  of  1961.  May 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating 
you  on  this  forward  looking  and  sound  busi- 
ness proj)osal. 

«  ♦  *  '      •  • 

"May  I  take  this  opporiuuity  to  ofler  to 
you  the  assistance  of  this  association  In 
helping  to  publicize  your  bill.s  throughout 
this  conmiunity.  Our  present  public  rela- 
tions program  is  devoted  prlniarily  to  the 
development  of  an  understanding  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  need  for  imports  us  well  as 
exports.  You  may  be  a.s^ured  of  our  desire 
to  cooperate  with  whatcor  laciluies  wc  have 
available. 

"I  have  studied  the  proposed  bills  and 
at  the  moment  have  no  suggestions  as  to  any 
alterations.  I  am  passing  the  bills  to  the 
legislative  committee  of  this  association  and 
as  soon  us  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  bills,  they  will  be  passed  tiirough 
the  other  committees  for  their  con.slrieratlon 
as  well.  After  this  study  has  been  com- 
pleted, I  will  report  to  you  further  the  com- 
ments w.iich  our  committee  nieir.beis  have 
made. 

"I  wai>  appointed  by  the  Sfrretary  of 
Commerce  last  year  to  serve  on  ihc  Regional 
Export  Expansion  Committee  and  contintje 
to  serve  under  the  new  administration,  As 
a  member  of  this  important  committee  and 
in  the  cipacities  mentioned  above,  I  am 
looking  forward  with  interest  and  hope  to- 
ward the  rapid  consideration  and  adoption 
of  the  bills  which  you  have  proposed  and 
which  aro  so  greatly  needed  .Tt  the  present 
time.  You  will  be  doing  us  a  great  favor 
if  you  will  keep  us  advi.sed  of  developments 
and  indicate  any  way  which  we  may  be  of 
assistance  to  you." 

Robert  Murphy,  president,  Corning  Glass 
International.  Corning,  NY.  March  15.  1961: 
'I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  recent  letter  en-^lo^ing  copies 
of  your  Introductory  remp.rks  and  bill  analy- 
sis relating  to  the  National  Import  Policy 
Act  of  1961  and  the  National  Export  Policy 
Act  of  1961. 

"I  have  read  the  foregoing  with  interest 
and  hasten  to  extend  my  warmest  congratu- 
lations on  the  comprehensive  approach  to 
this  vital  problem  which  you  are  making. 
The  treatment  especially  of  the  Import 
phase  Is  especially  well  done  and  overdue. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  understanding 
of  this  complex  problem  which  these  papers 
manifest,  and  concur  fully  in  the  approach 
you  are  making." 

W.  A.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Central  lYust  Co  .  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  March 
10. 1961: 

"I  hav(?  studied  with  much  interest  the 
material  enclosed  with  your  recent  letter  re- 
lating to  the  National  Export  Policy  Act  and 
the  National  Import  Policy  Act.  i  am  glad 
to  note  that  you  have  an  excellent  grasp  of 
the  problem  and  are  not  being  stampeded  in- 
to drastic  action  because  of  the  recent  excite- 
ment regarding  the  loss  of  gold  during  the 
past  year  As  chairman  of  the  advisory  and 
International  committee  of  the  American 
Bankers  ..^ssociation.  we  have  been  pointing 
out  in  our  biennial  reports  for  well  over  2 
years  the  problem  of  our  deficiency  In  the 
balance  of  |teynients  but  it  is  a  matter  that 
we  must  attack  gradually  on  a  number  of 
fronts  instead  of  being  stampeded  into  ac- 
tions which  will  affect  our  prestige  through- 
out the  free  world." 

Jesse  Clark,  president.  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen,  Chicago.  Ill  .  March  10. 
1961: 

"As  previously  expressed  Uy  you.  we  ap- 
preciate  -ery  much  your  interest  in  these  im- 


portant policies.  While  it  is  obvious  some 
fair  arrangement  must  be  made  with  respect 
to  export  and  Import,  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  your  comment  that  the  United  States 
should  insist  upon  the  removal  of  substand- 
ard conditions  in  its  trade  relationships  with 
all  countries. 

"Further,  we  agree  that  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  to  assist  worker.s,  businesses, 
and  communities  in  their  efforts  to  meet  Im- 
port competition,  by  means  which  will 
strengthen  the  free  enterprise  system. 

"Your  continued  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  jAtheir  dealings  with  peo- 
ple of  other  natiwK  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  are  very  much  appreciated  " 

Harry  A  Bulli.-^.  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  March 
15.  1961: 

"You  asked  for  my  comments. 

"The  one  certainty  about  our  fiireign 
trade  is  that  other  countries  will  buy  from 
us  only  as  long  as  they  are  selling  to  us. 
We  need  to  increase  our  exports,  and  we 
can  export  only  if  we  import 

"The  Industry  which  still  leans  upon  pro- 
tectionism shiHild  accept  society's  ultimate 
verdict  that  if  it  cannot  survive  witliout 
protection  in  these  prosperou.s  times,  it  must 
sliift  ever  to  lines  m  which  it  can  survive. 
Chronically  weak  and  inefficient  soft  spot.s 
in  our  economy  shniUd  nut  be  continvied 
year  after  year. 

"As  I  see  It.  with  your  two  bills  you  are 
endeavoring  to  help  answer  the  question 
What  can  the  United  States  Import  In  larger 
amounts  without  significant  harm  to  the 
American  farmer,  American  Industry,  or  the 
American  worker.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
bills  take  into  account  the  fundamental 
fart  that  as  our  imports  increase,  so  also 
will  our  exports. 

"It  would  appear  that  your  proposed  legis- 
lation as  yoti  say.  "opens  up  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  trade  expansion.'  " 

Gilbert  H.  Vorhoff,  president.  Hemisphere 
International  Corp  ,  New  Orleans.  La  .  March 
10.  1961: 

"I  am  tremendously  impressed  with  your 
letter  recei\ed  today,  enclosing  your  recom- 
mendations and  bill  analyses  relating  to  the 
National  Import  Policy  Act  of  1961  and  the 
National  Export  Policy  Act  of  1961. 

"Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  copies 
of  this  material  to  several  influential  people 
in  this  area,  who  are  as  vitally  interested 
as  I  in  free  world  trade?" 

Philip  H.  Snyder.  International  Marketing 
Specialists,  New  York,  April  6.  1961: 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  give  my  whole- 
hearted endorsement  to  the  Sparkman- 
Javits  bill  Also,  I  consider  S.  851  to  be  an 
important  contribution  to  a  problem  that 
demands  solution. 

"At  the  April  4  meeting  of  our  New  York 
Regional  Export  Expansion  Committee.  T 
discussed  the  above  pending  legislation  with 
fellow  members.  Your  important  efforts  have 
certainly  been  well  noted  and  are  appre- 
ciated by  other  members  of  the  committic 
I  understand  that  some  of  the  members  have 
already  written  to  you  in  regard  to  these 
matters. 

"Aside  from  the  general  excellence  of  your 
pending  legislation,  I  was  most  Interested 
in  the  additional  provisions  of  the  Spark - 
man-Javits  bill,  with  regard  to  participation 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  in  the 
export  expansion  program.  The  idea  of  es- 
tablishing a  Foreign  Trade  Division  to  be 
headed  by  a  Deputy  Administrator,  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Is  particu- 
larly appealing  to  the  writer.  I  think  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  special  division  with- 
in the  Small  Business  Administration  could 
achieve  an  enormous  amount  of  good,  espe- 
cially In  a  major  foreign  trade  area  like 
Metropolitan  New  York.  We  have  here,  thou- 
sands of  small  exporters  and  businessmen 
who  would  welcome  a  Foreign  Trade  Division 
within  the  Small  Business  Administration." 
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W  H.  Lukens,  vice  president,  R.  M.  Hol- 
llngshead    Corp,    Camden,    N  J..    March    17, 

i;-»61: 

"Industries  affected  by  excessive  Importa- 
ti<in  should  receive  relief:  I  have  advocated 
fur  many  years  that  if  we  subsidize  our 
steamship  companies  and  airlines  all  for  na- 
tional defense,  we  should  be  willing  to  sub- 
sidize industries  thr  t  are  greatly  damaged 
bv  imports. 

•Restricting  impo.-t.s  is  not  the  answer: 
I  ;idmire  you  for  the  po.'-ition  you  are  taking 
because  if  we  restrict  imports  that  will,  as 
you  state,  automatically  reduce  exports  and 
nearly  5  million  people  are  engaged  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  "JS.  iiiternationul  trade. 

r  •  •  •  • 

"I  like  very  much  \our  provision  that 
would  prevent  impo.-t  restrictions  being  im- 
posed when  a  small  section  of  an  Industry 
was  affected,  which  import  restrictions  would 
bring  'windfall  profits  for  the  more  efficient 
members  of  that  industry.' 

■  I  am  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Re- 
gional Export  Expanslcn  Program  Commit- 
tee: The  members  :)f  that  committee  are 
shown  on  the  dittoed  sheet  attached.  I 
mention  this  so  that  you  will  know  that  I 
am  familiar  with  the  acti\ities  of  export 
trade  expansion  It  is  because  of  that 
Icnowledge  that  I  hiehly  admire,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  pt^ltiin  that  you  are  taking." 
Arthur  A.  Kron.  president,  Gotham-Vladi- 
mir Advertising.  Inc  New  York  N  Y  .  March 
31.   1961: 

"As  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  Re- 
gional Export  Expansion  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I 
feel  deeply,  as  I  .see  that  you  do,  that  intelli- 
gent far-reaching  legislation  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  attain  the  results  ,so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States 

"I  am  not  able  to  cununent  .specil^-cally 
on  your  bill  because  there  are  so  many  un- 
answered questions  tliat  I  am  unable  to  form 
a  detailed  opinion 

"However.  I  realize  that  the  original  form 
in  which  the  bill  is  presented  is  not  neces- 
sarily its  final  form,  so  therefore  any  com- 
ment at  this  point  is  rather  pointless. 

"However,  the  subj<'Ct  is  so  important  that 
it  merits  prompt  anc  careful  consideration, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  the 
energy  and  the  initifitive  that  you  are  tak- 
ing toward  the  providing  of  a  proper  solti- 
tion    for   this   intricate  matter  " 

Leonard  P.  Hunke.  export  manager  (engi- 
neers and  manufacturers!,  Minneapolis. 
Minn..  March  20.  1961: 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  acts  as 
proposed  and  partict.lariy  those  portions  of 
the  acts  which  will  require  complete  co- 
operation in  the  implementation  of  both 
export  and  import  j)olicy  Such  close  co- 
operation between  toth  the  programs  has 
been  commonplace  with  a  great  number  of 
foreign  countries  through  the  medium  of 
their  trade  agreements  with  various  nations 
and  as  a  result  any  -.rade  agreement  under- 
taken is  to  the  best  advitntage  of  the  overall 
economy  of  that  particular  country." 

Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr  New  York.  NY  . 
March  15,  1961:  "Th.;  two  bills  you  have  In- 
troduced make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  development  of  U.S.  policy  in  these  areas, 
and  I  think  that  Congress  should  give  them 
serious  consideratior.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
general  objectives  ol  these  bills  as  outlined 
in   your  news  release." 

Gaylord  C.  Whipple.  Oak  Park.  Ill  April 
3.  1961: 

"As  you  probablv  know.  I  have  been 
for  a  number  of  year;  a  member  of  the  World 
Trade  Advisory  Com:nittee.  and  more  recent- 
ly, a  member  of  the  Export  Expansion  Com- 
mittee of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  But 
beyond  that,  I  have  been  engaged  in  inter- 
national trade  all  of  my  business  life,  and 
feel  that  this  segment  of  our  business  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  economy  and 


well-being  of  our  country.  Hence  my  interest 
In  the  problems  concerning  international 
trade. 

"I  have  gone  over  the  two  bills  which  you 
are  proposing,  and  feel  that  they  are  good, 
and  should  open  up.  as  you  say,  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  trade  expansion  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  having  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  provide  a  realistic  program  of 
extending  short-term  export  credit  guaran- 
tees against  commercial  risks,  as  well  as 
political  risks,  and  agree  with  you  that  tins 
action  is  long  overdue. 

"I  am  also  very  much  in  sympathy  with 
your  proposal  to  improve  Federal  export 
services  for  U.S.  business.  We  have  been 
hampered  in  the  past  by  restricting  suitable 
operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  |slcl  expanding  their 
services  due  to  lack  of  appropriations,  so  1 
feel  the  legislation  proposed  in  your  bill 
should  hare  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  this 
respect 

Mr  H  F.  Roller,  Provldince.  RI  March 
29.  1961 

"With  specific  regards  to  imports  I  be- 
lieve that  your  bill  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  dangers  which  you  point  out  There  can 
be  no  question  that  with  a  wide  disparity 
of  labf)r  costs  oversea  firms  can  prodtice 
and  ship  their  material  to  us  at  prices  be- 
low those  prevailing  in  our  economy.  I  am 
fully  in  accord  with  your  idea  for  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  The  only  difficulty  I  can 
visualize  here  is  the  securing  of  the  wide 
cross  section  in  the  membership  of  such  a 
group 

"In  section  5  you  indicate  that  a  busi- 
ness would  be  eligible  not  only  for  increased 
imports  but  even  the  threat  of  such  im- 
ports. This  appears  to  be  an  extremely 
broad  suitement  since  every  firm  will  iiisist 
that  it  is  threatened.  With  these  few  ob- 
servations I  am  sure  the  remaining  sections 
will  be  of  service  to  our  Nation. 

"Tlie  questions  of  exports  raised  many 
more  factors  I  am  certain  that  legislation 
such  as  yours  has  catised  the  change  of 
attitude  by  Eximbank  and  their  recently  an- 
nounced plans  for  increased  guarantee  and 
insurance  coverages.  Tliis  certainly  should 
be  of  service  although  you  are  aware  of  the 
small  Interest  actually  displayed  by  the  ex- 
porting fraternity  and  the  present  program 
of  Eximbank.  Our  Institution,  as  well  as 
other  agencies  here,  have  circularized  and 
advertised  our  ability  to  be  of  service  to 
our  clients  and  the  community  with  little 
interest   being  shown  by  most   firms. 

J.  A  Monroe,  vice  president,  Smith -Doug- 
lass Co  .  Inc  .  Norfolk,  Va..  March   16.   1961 

"We  were  very  interested  in  reading  a  copy 
of  your  press  release  of  February  10  dealing 
with  National  Import  Policy  Act  of  1961  and 
National  Export  Act  of  1961.  While  we 
recognize  these  go  hand  In  hand  with  one 
another  and  one  cannot  be  promoted  with- 
out recognition  of  the  other,  our  primary 
interest  is  in  the  Export  Policy  Act  and  such 
legislation  as  necessary  to  expand  it 
*  *  *  •  • 

"It  seems  to  us  your  bill  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  expansion  of  domestic  exports 
in  the  world  through  private  enterprise  has 
considerable  merit  and  particularly  as  it 
pertains  to  export  credit  guarantees  by  Ex- 
port-Import Bank." 

H.  H.  Whitmore.  office  of  the  president. 
Jones  &•  Liimson  Machine  Co..  Sprl:igfield, 
Vt  .  March  22.  1961: 

"This  company  has  long  been  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  export  and  import  policies  of 
our  country.  For  many  years,  we  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  export  business.  Naturally, 
we  are  affected  by  machine  tool  Imports  and 
closely  watch  activities  in  this  area. 

"We  are  of  the  belief  that  the  world  is  too 
small  to  confine  our  efforts  to  our  own  coun- 
try and  our  immediate  neighbors.  We  must 
learn  to  live  with  the  other  countries  of  the 


world    and    to    compete    with   them    In    the 

world's  markets. 

"Your  continued  interest  In  this  area  will, 
I  know,  be  of  help  to  many  people  who  are 
in  a  position  similar  to  ours." 

C  F.  Burke,  assistant  to  the  president. 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  ,  Akron,  Ohio. 
March  16.  1961: 

"We  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness  in 
sending  us  the  information  in  connection 
■vith  the  National  Export  Policy  Act  and 
the  N.itional  Import  Policy  Act.  We  have  re- 
ferred this  to  our  Export  E>epartment  and 
they  are  heartily  in  accord  with  your  p<.>si- 
tion  We  are  so  informing  our  Ohio  Sena- 
tors, 

■We  believe  that  the  National  Export 
Policy  Act  provides  a  very  effective  imple- 
mentation of  Government  agency  activities 
so  as  to  eliminate  any  lost  motion  in  achiev- 
ing the  end  results:  i.e.  increased  export* 
It  also  proMdes  a  more  effective  help  to  ex- 
porters in  the  form  of  expanded  commerciai 
and  political  risk  insurance  through  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  placing  us  in  a  more  com- 
parable position  with  Canada.  Great  Britain, 
and  Western  Germany." 

H  N.  Baron,  manager.  Florida  Citrus  Ex- 
change, Tampa.  Fla..  March  15.  1961:  "As 
you  know,  the  problem  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  international  trade  is  very  close  to 
my  heart  And  I  can  only  wholeheartedly 
endorse  the  proposed  legislation  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  exports  and  In  the  interest 
of  our  bftlance  of  payments" 

Excerpts  From  "Principle  or  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Policy  for  the  United 
States   "  by  the  US.  Cocncii.  of  the  In- 

TERN.'VTIONAL    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE.    MAY 
1961 

2  To  provide  enlarged  markets  for  our  ex- 
ports and  to  prevent  political  and  economic 
separation  inside  the  Atlantic  Community. 
we  should  support  legislation  entrusting  the 
President  with  adequate  power  to  negotiate 
in  the  GATT  for  the  reduction  of  U.S 
tariffs — power  of  such  scope  and  form  as 
to  permit  the  kind  of  broad  tariff  reduc- 
tions to  which  the  regional  blocs  are  geared. 
To  achieve  these  basic  aims,  it  will  be  es- 
sential to  give  the  President  the  authority  tc 
reduce  all  tariff  rates  substantially  over  the 
next  5  years. 

3.  In  a  dynamic,  competitive  economy,  the 
adjustments  attendant  on  such  tariff  reduc- 
tions can  readily  be  absorbed.  Nonetheless. 
we  should  face  up  to  the  fact  that  these 
changes  may  involve  some  significant  shifts 
in  the  use  of  capital  and  labor  in  a  few  sec- 
tors of  the  U.S.  economy — shifts  cal- 
culated to  move  these  factors  out  of  in- 
dustries which  cannot  stand  up  to  foreign 
competition  into  industries  which  can  effec- 
tively exploit  our  growing  foreign  markets 
Accordingly,  we  should  initiate  a  trade  ad- 
justment program,  designed  to  give  tempo- 
rary assistance  to  the  labor  and  capital 
which  is  being  redeployed  in  the  process 
The  program.,  which  has  various  successful 
precedents  abroad,  may  be  designed  among 
other  things  to  afford  retraining,  moving 
expenses,  tax  relief,  and  low-interest  capital 
loans  in  appropriate  circumstances.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
point  that  the  program  must  be  carefully 
conceived  to  avoid  rewarding  inefficiency  or 
obsolescence  and  to  avoid  damping  the  in- 
centive of  capital  and  labor  to  find  alterna- 
tive employment. 


Excerpts  From  "A  Foreign  Trade  Policy  fob 
THE  1960's.'"  BY  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  June  1961 

the  trade  agreements  program 
The    current    trade    agreements    program 
scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30,  1962,  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  foreign  trade  policy. 
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It  l£  essential  that  It  be  extended  and  im- 
proved. It  la  vital  to  OMi  national  Interest 
and  security  because  It  permits  flexibility  In 
our  International  commercial  relations. 

However,  If  we  are  to  participate  effectively 
in  the  more  difficult  trade  negotiations  of 
the  years  ahead,  the  bargaining  authority  of 
the  President  must  be  broadened.  To  this 
end,  the  administration  should  initiate  a 
broad  study  leading  to  proposals  specifying 
the  nature  of  the  bargaining  authority  that 
v,ill  be  needed.  The  "peril  point"  and  "es- 
cape clause"  provisions  of  the  act  should  be 
retained,  but  the  narrow  definitions  w^lthln 
which  they  now  operate  should  be  revised. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  the  Government 
should  develop  a  program  of  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  help  industries  and  their 
employees  adversely  affected  by  trade  con- 
cessions made  in  the  national  Interest.  This 
assistance  should  be  temporary  and  on  a  de- 
clining basis. 

The  national  security  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  should  be  continued 
and  Its  provisions  more  neatly  tailored  to 
reqtiirements. 


Excerpts  From  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 
16th  Mississn'n  Valley  World  Trade  Con- 
ference AT  New  Orle.\ns,  L.*  ,  May  3-5, 
1961 

Whereas  this  conference  recognizes  the 
merit  and  calls  for  passage  of  bill  S.  1379, 
designated  "National  Export  Policy  Act  of 
1&61,"  and  commends  that  section  which  ex- 
pands the  facilities  of  the  Export -Import 
Bank  for  the  financing  and  insuring  of  ex- 
ports, as  well  as  further  study  and  consid- 
eration of  S.  851,  designated  "Nutlon.^,1 
Import  Policy  Act  of  1961";  and 

Whereas  this  conference  places  its  full 
strength  and  support  behind  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
and  urges  that  It  not  only  be  again  ratified 
but  overwhelmingly  reaffirmed  by  Congress 
In  1962,  and  recognlzei  the  urgency  of  estab- 
lishing the  Organization  for  Trade  Coopera- 
tion (OTC)  as  an  essential  administrative 
arm:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  deplores 
any  retreat  toward  protectionism  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  VS.  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
which  would  only  provoke  retaliation.  The 
balance  of  trade,  which  Is  now  substantially 
In  our  favor,  could  be  turned  against  us  with 
disastrous  effects  to  the  dollar. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  a 
point  of  great  impwrtance  in  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  proposed  is  that  the 
President  would  be  given  authority  to 
reduce  tariffs  or  quota  protection  on  a 
graduated  basis,  if  he  invokes  such  pro- 
tection as  a  result  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  The  President 
has  no  such  authority  now.  Let  us  con- 
sider, for  example,  the  textile  business, 
which  feels  very  seriously  that  it  needs 
a  breather  and  that  it  needs  quotas  in 
order  that  it  may  have  a  chance,  taking 
it  at  the  very  best,  to  adjust  its  business 
to  the  compjetition  it  is  receiving  from 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  other  places. 
Let  us  assume  that  negotiations  for  a 
voluntary  quota  do  not  reach  complete 
maturity.  If  the  President  should  impose 
quotas,  he  does  not  have  the  authority 
under  present  law,  if  he  acts  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, to  phase  out  these  quotas,  and  be 
fair  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
t  tates.  My  bill  would  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  authority  to  phase  out 
such  quotas  imposed  according  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, over  a  period  of  7  years.  This  is 
extremely  important  authority.    It  will 


be  extremely  helpful  to  our  foreign  policy 
and  very  reassuring  to  other  countries 
with  whom  we  do  business.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  be  helpful  to  American  busi- 
ness. 

The  trade  adjustment  idf^a,  which  I 
have  ju;;t  mentioned,  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  discu.-sed  for  the  last  10  years.  Its 
successful  application  is  essential  right 
now;  o'.herwise  we  shall  1  ave  a  very 
serious  reverse  in  the  reciprociil  trade 
agrccm-uits  policy  because  of  the  con- 
troversy which  lias  been  encendcrcd 
throughout  the  country  by  the  hurt 
which  i.5  inflicted  upon  c^tain  segments 
of  business  or  certain  individual  busi- 
nesses and  workers  by  concentrated  im- 
ports. Tins  situation  needs  to  be  com- 
pensated for.  It  IS  a  hurt  administered 
because  of  public  interest.  Therefore, 
tiic  Federal  Government  needs  to  ^ive 
lielp  in  order  to  alleviate  the  damaj.;c 
whicl\  tlie  condition  causes. 

I  believe  that  we  must  have  a  clear 
perspective  on  the  dcuroi.tic  effects  of 
import  competition  before  we  can  liope 
to  see  forei,rn  trade  as  a  successful  in- 
strument of  our  foreign  economic  policy. 
Here  are  the  fact.s  that  I  believe  put  the 
trade  issues  into  proper  per.-^pective. 

First.  U.S.  imports  of  products  con- 
sidered competitive,  even  to  a  minor  de- 
cree, with  domestic  product 'icn.  amount- 
ed in  1960  to  some  $7  billion.  Tliis  was 
1.4  percent  of  our  pross  national  product. 
A  decrease  of  $1  billion  in  such  iirport.s 
would  have  inci eased  tlie  tital  number 
of  our  employed  by  86,000 — one-eiphth  of 
1  percent  of  our  labor  force,  about  2 
percent  of  our  4  million  unemployed 
last  year.  Of  course,  even  this  very 
small  hypothetical  iiicrease  in  employ- 
ment would  have  been  at  the  price  of 
much  more  unemployment  when  our  ex- 
ports were  cut  back  a.s  the  result  of  in- 
evitable foreign  retaliation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  imi;orts  of  lamb 
and  mutton,  Wilton  and  viiveleen  car- 
pets, scissors  and  shears,  cotton  pillow- 
cases, and  compact  automobiles  had 
been  cut  off  during  the  past  few  year.s — 
an  import  reduction  averacinsr  about 
$582  million  a  year — the  U.S.  con- 
sumer would  have  ended  up  paying 
some  $1  billion  more  for  the  purcliase  of 
these  or  similar  products  during  1960. 
Lack  of  competition  would  have  forced 
prices  up.  Lack  of  foreign  compact  cars 
could  well  have  caused  further  delays 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  less  expen- 
sive models  by  American  manufacturers. 
In  accordance  with  the  employment  esti- 
mates given  above,  this  $582  million  re- 
duction in  imports  initially  miglit  have 
resulted  in  some  57,000  jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers,  but  on  this  basi.s,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  would  have  been  paying  at 
the  rate  of  $17,500  a  year  for  each  of 
these  workers. 

The  cost  of  protectionism  to  the 
American  con.sumer  is  high — in  terms  of 
money,  quality,  and  choice;  the  benefit 
to  the  American  worker — who  is  also  a 
consumer — cancels  itself  out.  During 
the  debate  on  the  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  two  Members  of  the  Senate  pointed 
out  that  the  cost  of  sub.'^idies  on  sugar, 
built  around  import  and  domestic  pro- 
duction quotas,  comes  to  around  $600 
million  to  $700  million  a  year. 


The  effects  of  imposed  quotas  and 
tariff  barriers,  however,  reach  beyond 
tlie  cost  to  the  American  consumer  as 
compared  even  to  a  small  and  probably 
temporary  employment  benefit;  it  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  inflated  profits  for 
some  producers  who  are  no  longer  er.- 
posed  to  the  rigors  of  import  competi- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  a  3-cent-per- 
pound  increase  in  tlie  tariff  on  leai. 
superu;iposed  on  the  present  impoit 
quota,  might  draw  some  230  U.S.  mar','i- 
nal  producers  back  into  the  lead-minim^ 
busines.s  to  mine  some  147.000  additional 
tons  of  I'^ad.  Hnwevrr,  the  total  addi- 
tional cort  of  lead  to  the  Air.'^rican  co:i- 
.=^umer  would  come  to  almcst  $3o  nnliion 
a  ytar,  of  which  it  is  estimated  $14,3  mil- 
lion would  be  in  the  form  of  windfall 
profits  for  lead  producers  who  are  able 
to  compete  v.ith  imports  at  the  present 
tariff  rate. 

The  fact'5  which  I  have  outlin--'d  were 
pcrhap.s  be.':;t  summed  up  by  the  man  who 
put  a  "Buy  American"  .Mickcr  on  the  rear 
bumper  of  his  Volkswagen.  Not  only  had 
a  two-vn  ay  import  policy  enabled  him  to 
buy  an  inexpensi\e  foreign  car — a  pur- 
chase whicli  lie  might  not  have  bt^ea 
able  to  make  at  all  if  the  United  State's 
had  kept  out  car  imports — but  in  the 
coming'  years  he  will  have  the  choice 
to  "buy  American"  bcrau.se  of  tl;e 
cliaiii^es  brought  about  in  American 
automobile  production  as  the  result  of 
import  competition. 

7  he  v(^r\-  manufactuie  of  compact  cars 
i:i  the  United  States  reduced  foreign  im- 
port >  of  .such  cars  materially.  I  think 
the  American  consumer  ought  to  con- 
.'ider  th.at  jiluation  very  carefully  be- 
fore he  jumps  from  the  frying  pan  of 
concentrated  imports  into  tlie  fire  of  im- 
posed quotas,  and  deprives  himself  of 
t!ip  o;)portunity  of  buying  better  or  in- 
du'^inn;  American  manufacturers  to  man- 
ufacture better. 

In  short.  Madam  President,  the  cost 
to  the  American  consumer  is  hi^h;  and 
til?  co:.t  of  subsidies  to  the  American 
L.axpaycr — for  example,  subsidies  of  the 
type  which  we  are  being  urped  to  adopt 
in  rcard  to  lead  and  zinc — is  al.'^o  vei-y 
hi:^h:  and  the  cost  to  American  workers. 
in  t^rms  of  the  exports  of  American-pro- 
duced roods,  is  also  very  high.  These 
are  the  standards  wc  had  better  consider 
before  we  jump  into  protectionism  on  a 
larke  scale,  as  we  are  being  urged  to  do. 

It  is  significant  that  the  decline  of 
223.000  new  automobiles  imported  in 
1960.  as  compared  to  1959,  accounted  for 
40  percent  of  the  $553  million  drop  in 
,i;eneral  imports  between  these  2  years. 
The  American  automobile  industry, 
which  had  not  really  entered  the  small 
car  field  until  1959,  more  than  doubled 
its  1959  production  of  755,000  of  these 
cars  in  1960.  Imports,  which  amoimted 
to  7  percent  of  net  sales  of  domestic  pro- 
duction in  1959,  dropped  to  4.2  percent 
of  net  domestic  sales  durinjr  1960.  That 
happened  because  our  automobile  in- 
dusti-y  "got  on  the  ball"  and  did  some- 
thing about  that  situation.  That  is  the 
way  to  deal  with  import  competition. 
The  protectionist  way  is  very  much  the 
wrong  way. 

Not  all  elements  of  all  industries,  how- 
ever,  have   the   capital,   the   sales   and 
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service  .s\  stems,  oi-  the  t-'chnical  skill-- 
to  meet  tlieir  forcij^in  competition  with 
such  success.  This  problem  can  be  espe- 
cially acute  for  enterprises  in  industries; 
where  a  high  decree  of  domestic  com- 
petition already  pievails.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  help  certain  parts  of,  or 
individual  enterprises  in.  such  indus- 
tries, in  meeting  or  in  adjustin,e  to  the 
additional  pressures  of  imjKjrt  competi- 
tion. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industries  are 
outstanding;  exarrplcs  of  the  need  for 
specifically  direct(d  assistance,  extended 
within  a  framework  of  an  import  policy 
m  the  national  in.erest  There  is  a  real 
problem  in  these  .nduslries.  They  need 
and  deserve  help,  and  it  is  entirely  fea- 
sible to  pive  them  specific  help  consistent 
with  the  national  inteiesi 

Imports  of  textile  and  apparel  rep- 
resent a  very  low  percentage  of  net 
domestic  sales.  In  1959.  it  was  4  per- 
cent for  textiles  and  19  percent  for  ap- 


parel, as  compared  to  7  percent  in 
the  automobile  industry:  and  in  1960.  it 
was  4  6  iK'icent  and  2,1  percent,  respec- 
tively, as  compared  to  the  greatly  re- 
duced 4.2  peicent  for  automobiles.  But 
elements  of  these  industries  are  feelinp 
seiiously  tlie  impact  of  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  they  should  be  assisted 

Companies,  for  example,  that  depend 
for  a  major  part  of  their  income  on  sale 
of  cotton  sheetin;^  are  clearly  affected 
Sheeting  alone  was  responsible  lor  181 
million  square  yards — or  57  peicent — 
of  the  entire  import  increase  in  cotton 
fabrics  between  1958  and  1960.  Eut  rel- 
atively few  competitive  fabrics  ent^r  the 
United  States.  Imports  of  cotton  fab- 
rics during  1960  amounted  to  486  mil- 
lion .>;quare  yard.s — 4.2  percent  of  total 
U.S.  production.  It  is  the  concentrated 
nature  of  these  imports  which  gives  rise 
to  thf  requirement  for  selective  assist- 
ance 

My 
tables 


office    has    prepared    a    series    of 
on  imports,  sales,  and  profits  in 


the  textile  and  apparel  industries  over 
the  past  6  yeare.  These  tables  present 
an  industrywide  picture,  as  well  as 
some  comparison  with  respect  to  leading 
firms  within  the  two  industries.  These 
data  differ  from  those  usually  used  with 
respect  to  textile  imports.  The  tables 
I  am  using  refer  to  the  value  of  im- 
ports, instead  of  the  quantity  of  imports. 
The  quantity  figures  commonly  dis- 
cussed do  not  take  into  account  suffi- 
ciently the  vveai  variation  in  quality 
and  cost  of  the  material  imported,  I 
believe  the  data  I  am  presenting  here, 
based  on  import  value,  meet  more 
closely  the  need  to  gain  a  perspective  of 
the  true  economic  impact  of  import 
competition  and  what  should  be  done 
about  it 

Madam  President.  I  a.sk  unanimou.- 
consent  that  the  tables  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord   as  follows: 
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2,  w; 

2,887 
'2,994 


.Net  'iilles 

of  4  U.S. 

rayori  and 

acet  ate 

firms 


Million 
I61U 
600 
5*« 
617 
738 

mi 


Tul.lc  I-b 


\\\  r.S 

miinufiif 

lun-rs: 

I  net  prolii-^ 

\as  a  itere»  111 

of  net  sales 


rs.  textile 

innnufiic- 

lurir!i 

tvcliidiim 

.ipijarri: 

N.I  prufit.i 

as  :«  (iiTWnt 

of  IK't  S.llc;i 


i     ytrctnt 
I  5.4 

I  .5.3 

'  4.8 

4.1 
;  4.8 

4.2 


Ptretnt 
2.6 
2,6 
1.9 
1.0 
3.0 


1.1  r.S. 
textile 

weaving 
and  rayon 
and  acetate 
Anns  '  net 

profits  as 

a  percjcnt 
of  net  sales 


Peretnt 

4.8 

3.8 

'3. 8 

>2.8 

4.1 

!4.3 


n  r  <. 

t.  Atllc 

Weaving 
firms:  Net 
prof1t>  a?  a 
percent  of 

ni-t  salc.< 


Percent 
3.1 
3.0 

22.8 
3.3 

'4.0 


4  r.S, 

rayon  and 

acetate 

firm?:  Net 

profits  us  a 

percent  o! 

MCI  sail  5 


PereeiU 
y.  1 
6.1 
4.4 
4.1 
6  3 
6  2 


1  .Nit  .s.ile,"^  of  J.'iO,nOO,i»lf)  or  more  :iiimially,  19.Vi-f*. 
•  K\.  'U'li--  1  (iriii  having  a  defirit  in  19."  and  W.W, 


Kxeludes  !  firm  for  which  final  1960  data  was  not  ovaila!>le. 


'IMu  I.    II,    -.\V/  snhs  an'l  nd  profit  n-   a  percent  of  nrt  sales  for  15   I'.S.  IcitiU   weavinri  and  raj/on  nit'l  acetate  firiiifi.  trith  h'l  >iil<.i  of 

$'d),(KHi,Of>0  or  more  annunUy,  1955-60 


jOoUars  in  nullion-.  in-n- 

ni  i.nals  average) 

1B&5 

19:* 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

Net  sales 

Ket  profit 
as  percent 
of  net  sales 

Net  .sales 

J** 
tac 

210 
156 
122 
291 
99 
62 
373 
3W 
138 

Net  profit 
a-s  percent 
of  net  sales 

Net  sales 

N'rt  profit 
as  ix'rccul 
of  net  sale? 

I'l 
2.3 
6.5 
2.6 
3.5 
11 
2.8 
1.5 
2,1 
2.5 
3.5 

-Net  sales 

Net  profit 
as  percent 
of  net  sales 

.Vet  sales 

Net  profit 
aspemtnt 
of  net  sates 

Net  *iali's 

Net  profit 
as  percent 
of  net  sal<< 

TKXTII  K    WICAX  rK< 

Ilcrk.'-liirt-IIatliawaj' 

$61 

.MS 

197 

164 

92 

22S 

1*1 

Ml 

321 

342 

129 

0.5 
3.2 
.M 
3.0 
4,2 
4.7 
2.2 
.2 
2.7 
4.5 
3.9 

1.4 
2.4 
5.1 
3.5 
4.4 
2,0 
2.3 
2.3 
2.2 
3.7 
4.2 

»66 
671 
197 
170 
164 
285 
90 
58 
418 
393 
129 

$62 
651 
194 
l«i 
101 
2,V) 
SI 
56 
386 
379 
110 

('I 
1.2 
X  6 
I.H 
3.6 
.6 
2.3 
.2 
2.8 
19 
2.8 

»70 
hOO 
210 
190 
174 
26(1 
93 
62 
460 
415 
147 

1.9 
3.4 
4.9 
2.8 
4.S 
1.9 
3.9 
1.6 
4.1 
.TO 
4.2 

$63 
913 
2l>3 
188 

2« 

72 
513 
4(« 

lf7 

7,4 

Burlington  Industries.. 

3.9 

rannoii  Mill";  Co 

Conr  Mills 

I):.ti  Hivrr  Mills 

I.imwi  iistiin  fi.  Sons 

r.  4 
2  0 
4.5 
2.0 

rcpjHicii        

(») 

Iti'i'ves  Bros        

3  2 

!»ti  vcn"-  iV  Oo          .  .  .- 

3  0 

(  iiited  -Mer.  &  .Mfjr 

3  1 

Wi>^t  rojtit          

4.1 

Total  

2.188 

SI 

2,519 

3.0 

2,641 

•2.8 

2,507 

>2.3 

2,887 

3.3 

*2.9M 

MO 

BAYOS  Asri  .wi:t.\tk 
Ainerieuii  KnkaCorp..  

71 
2.''9 
108 

178 

9.9 
9.5 
8.3 

K.  7 

61 
239 
112 

188 

3.8 
0.2 
5.5 
8.7 

65 

228 
100 
192 

2.0 
3.7 
3  4 
S.  4 

74 

217 

102 

2-24 

2,7 
3.2 
2  9 

7,  .n 

109 
240 
124 

2tM 

5,2 

6,4 
5,1 

95 

207 
124 

264 

7  1 

American  Viscose  Corp   

3.8 

Beaimlt  Mills,  Inc 

Cchiiicsti  Corp - 

2.9 
7.5 

Total   

616 

9.1 

600 

6.1 

585 

4.4 

617]                4,1 

738  1               0.3 

690 

5.2 

Orand  total 

2.  SOI 

4  <« 

3.11'' 

3   H 

3,226 

•3.3 

3,124 

■'2.^ 

3,  r,2,i 

4  1 

*3.6si 

<18 

1  Deficit. 
'Not  available. 


;  Excludes  1  firm  liaviiic  a  liificii  in  15.17  nnd  19.18. 

'  Excludes  1  firm  for  v  \.'.<.\\  final  l".ttK.i  data  wa.s  not  available. 
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Table  III. — U.S.  apparel  inanu/iutunrs:  Sales,  iinports,  and  profUs,  lDo5-60 


July  10 


Vcar 


1S.V., 
1957 


N'et  sales 
of  U.8. 
kpparel 

tnrers 


Imports  of 


Imports  of 

apparel  as 

a  percent 

of  net  sales 

of  r.s. 

npparel 

miinufac- 

tureij 


Net  Rales 
of  3  U.S. 
apparel 

nianufiic- 
turers 


I 


r.s. 

apparel 

manufac- 
turers: 
\  Net  proflt.s 

as  a  per- 
cent of 

nci  sales 


BUlion 

Million 

9.9 

70 

9.3 

107 

9.2 

113 

Fere  flit 
1.1 
1  .' 

1.:; 


Millwii 
■JOt 
23(1 
22  ^ 


Percent 
2.B 
1.  K 

1.  :■! 


3  U.S. 

apparel       I 

nianufac-     i 

turers: 

Year 

Net  prolils 

as  a  p*"'  - 

cent  of 

net  S:iieS 

Ptrceal 

4.3 

1958 

4.1 

19S9 

4.  U 

1  lytvi 

Net  lilies 
of  US, 
aiipaD-l 

uiuiiiifac- 
turers 


naiion 

9.7 
10.8 

no 


lm(>orts  lit 
apparel 


Miilinn 
131 
300 

228 


Import."!  of 

apparel  .i5 

»  perw nt 

of  net  saU?s 

(.f  r..-^. 

n|>pnrel 
iiuiHiifac- 


Net  sale"! 
of  3  IS. 
apparel 

niiinuf.ir- 
turiTS 


Percent 
1.4 
1.9 

2.  1 


Million 
215 
250 
248 


U..S. 

Rppan! 

niiiniifac- 

tiirexi>: 

N(  t  profits 

as  a  |*r- 

eent  of 

net  sales 


i  U.S. 

njiparel 

oiannfac- 

Uirei.-: 

Net  profi! 

as  a  p«'r- 

«-nl  of 

Hot  -.ll'  .s 


PfTcrnt 
(I,  ',' 
1   )i 
14 


Table  IV. — Xd  sales  and  nd  profU  as  a  perrcnl  of  lul  isalfs  for  3  U.S.  appattl  funis  with  mi  sales  of  more  Ittan  ■$60,00i',<XHJ  annunlli/  for 

at  hM.'^  J  U'-yirs,  195,5-60 


Year 

I95r< 

I'JCt'. 

1907 

1958 

1 

is.-.y             1             ii>Go 

Net  sales 

Net  profit 

xs  [xTccnt 
of  net  <nles 

.Vet  sale? 

.N.t  [>rofit 
a?  perii'nt 
of  net  sales 

.Net  saU's 

Net  profit 
as  i>oroent 
o(  net  sajips 

Net  sales 

Net  iiroflt 
as  i)erccii  t 
of  net  sale.<! 

Net  .-.ales 

.Net  profit 
;w  j^«  ro'iit 
of  net  sales 

Net  .-J.:. 

.Net  prodt 
a.-;  pi  lit  11  r 
of  Dct  .tail  s 

APPAREL 

Bond  Stores.  Inc 

Cluett,  Peiibody.  &  Co 

Richman  Bros.,  Inc. 

Million 

sur, 

h7 
32 

3.7 
4.4 

4.8 

M:!lion 

110 
32 

.1  i; 
■t  i 

4.3 

Million 

$90 

luC 

32 

3.9 
4.2 
3.9 

MiUUm 

$84 
99 
32 

4.0 

MiUion 

$85 

114 

SI 

3.8 
3.3 
4.6 

MWirni 

J.K.', 

112 
fil 

.3.0 
4  4 
4.1 

Total 

204 

4.3 

^ao 

4.1 

228 

4.0 

215 

3.0 

250 

3.0 

248 

3.t 

Soun-es;  T.il  Irs  I,  II,  III,  ami  IV:  U ..-:.  I.H  partnieiit  >r:  Coriiniercr,  reilrrul  Trade  Conuiiission,  SlaniJard  iS:  Poor's  Inilustry  t^urveys,  and  Moo<ly's  Iniliistriiils. 

Table  \'. —  U.S.  iniporl.-;  a>i  I  if  ports  of  cotton  manufadurers  and  scmiiiian>tfadurrr.t,  1060-61 

(Wi.ii.  in  thousan-ls  of  ilollars] 


tMO 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

Alay 

June 

July 

.\ueust 

Sepfra  her 


Iiii  ports 


E\p(ii  to 


21. 

2l! 

21. 

21. 

24. 

2.1. 

21.277 

22,C21 


050 

2.52 
677 
SI2 
Pil 
71ti 
fi22 


21.490 

2.-..  417 
27, 1C7 
2.'..  S)SO 
2:i.  72« 
2:t,  4(11 
2.'i,  402 

1 :.  2-;' 

20,  07^ 


I'alance  In 

favor  of 

United  Slates 


2.54« 
3, 16.") 
2,490 
1,03S 
2,5fo 

-i.ai.". 

1,7MJ 

7,012 

-1.943 


1660 

Oetoljer.. 

NovenilxT  

DeceniU'r 

Cuniululivp 

imi 

January  

February 


Imports 


Exports 


H.  "11 
i".  2<i3 
IS.  416 


2M.548 


19, 17H 
1,M04 


23,  MS 
22,821 
24.853 


284, 157 

24,  K.I 
24,  201 


lialanee  in 

favor  of 

United  t^Uilcs 


.Vl.'<7 
4.(°>18 
(i.  437 


19,  509 


4,nK,'5 
9.  («i7 


-ource:  Censu.s  Jieports  FT-IJU  un  1  FT-42U:  rebrii.iry  r.t  I  L.t  i  l.y  pl.one  finrn  Ucnsiis  Hnr.v.ii, 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  Pre.sident,  from 
these  statistics,  I  point  out  the  following 
facts: 

First.  Between  1955  and  1959.  net  sales 
of  the  domestic  textile  industry  increased 
from  $13.3  billion  to  $13.8  billion— more 
than  four  times  faster  than  the  increase 
in  Imports. 

Second.  Over  the  same  period,  the  net 
sales  of  15  U.S.  textile  weaving,  and 
rayon  and  acetate  firms  increased  by 
$821  million — seven  times  more  than  im- 
ports. The  share  of  net  sales  on  the 
domestic  textile  market  by  these  15  firms 
increased  from  21.1  percent  to  26.1  per- 
cent. This  raises  tlie  question  of  whether 
the  textile  industry  is  feeling  the  impact 
of  increasing  competition  of  leading 
manufacturers,  rather  than  imports.  It 
is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  during 
the  past  6  years,  only  1  of  the  15  lead- 
ing firms  discus.sed  here  has  applied  for 
tariff  or  quota  relief  under  the  "escape 
clause"  and  "peril  point"  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Third.  While  net  profits  as  a  percent- 
age of  net  sales  for  all  U.S.  manufac- 
turers dropped  from  1955  to  1959,  profits 
in  the  textile  industry  actually  increased. 

Fourth.  Comparisons  between  1956 
and  1960  show  a  similar  pattern,  even 
though  1956  was  a  year  of  high  business 
activity,  and  1960  a  year  of  recession. 


(a)  The  textile  industry  as  a  whole 
appears  to  have  suITered  le.ss  from  the 
drop  in  business  activity  than  other  in- 
dustries; net  sales  in  1960,  at  $13.2 
billion,  were  the  same  as  those  in  1956. 

<b)  Net  sales  of  the  15  loading  firms 
increased  by  $565  million — four  times 
faster  than  imports.  Their  share  of  the 
domestic  market  increased  from  23.5  per- 
cent in  1956  to  28  percent  in  1960. 

ic»  Net  profits  as  a  percentage  of  net 
sales  held  up  remarkably  well,  compared 
to  the  average  for  all  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers; and  the  profits  of  all  15  leading 
firms  actually  increa.sed  from  3.8  percent 
in  1956,  to  4.3  peicent  in  19G0. 

I  believe  that  all  this  mu.st  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  total  textile  imports,  which 
increased,  over  this  6-ycar  period,  from 
S428  million  to  $G09  million.  The.se  im- 
ports actually  declined  during  the  1957- 
58  recession.  The  decline  of  imports  of 
cotton  manufacture.'',  which  has  been 
proceeding  at  an  accelerating  pace  since 
August  of  last  year,  indicates  that  a 
similar  drop  probably  has  occurred  in 
other  textile  imports,  which  usually  lag 
some  months  behind  the  state  of  busi- 
ness activity  in  this  country. 

Some  broad  questions  ari.se  from  these 
statistics: 

First.  In  view  of  the  availability  of 
substitute  products  and  the  time  lag  be- 


tween bu.siness  activity  and  imports,  can 
a  quota  system  hope  to  protect  the  ele- 
ments of  the  textile  industry  which 
really  are  hurt  by  import  competition, 
unless  it  blankets  the  whole  industry? 

In  short,  do  they  need  quota  protec- 
tion; or  do  they  need  heip  in  terms  of 
greater  cfTiciency  in  their  industries,  re- 
location, retraining  of  workers,  and  oi)- 
poriunities  to  enter  into  new  lines  and 
new  activuies  which  could  be  allordcd 
by  an  adjustment-assistance  program? 
I  believe  the  latter  is  very  definitely  the 
an..wer. 

Second.  Can  tiie  United  States  and 
the  great  majonty  of  textile  manufac- 
turers afford  a  quota  system  which 
blankets  the  whole  industry  and  would 
also  give  protection  to  producers  who 
have  over  tlie  past  6  years  increased 
their  share  of  the  domestic  market  by 
one-third?  This  seems  a  very  seiious 
disadvantage  for  .^mali  bu.<siness  which 
needs  help. 

Third.  Are  the  less  efficient  textile 
producers  actually  fceUng  tlie  effects  of 
technological  advance  and  the  increas- 
ing competitiveness  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturers rather  than  imports,  pri- 
marily? 

Net  sales  in  the  apparel  industry  in- 
creased from  .$6.9  billion  in  1955  to  $11 
billion  in  1960.  while  imports  increased 
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from  $79  million  to  5228  million.  This 
industry  is  so  highly  competitive  that  no 
significant  trends  can  be  detected  among 
loading  producers,  except  that  their 
profits  average  two  to  three  times  higher 
Uian  those  of  the  whole  industry.  Im- 
ports represent  a  small  percentage  of 
lift  sales.  So,  while,  of  course,  ihey  af- 
lect  with  great  impact  some  lines,  they 
are  not  a  major  volume  factor  in  the  in- 
dastry  as  a  whole. 

I  believe  the  discussion  of  these  facti 
may  help  to  put  the  domestic  effects  of 
import  competition  in  textiles  and  ap- 
parel into  better  perspective,  in  terms  of 
the  action  to  be  taken  and  the  policy  to 
be  pursued. 

The  broad  picture  that  emcrgeb  shows 
clearly  that  the  United  States  can  meet 
foreign  comp>etition  and  that  attempts 
to  isolate  ourselves  economically  would 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  most  consum- 
ers and  most  producers  in  this  country' 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  "Study 
of  Employment,  Growth  and  Price 
Levels,"  completed  in  December  1559.  and 
tlie  Senate  Commerce  CommilLee  •Study 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  World  Trade.  ' 
completed  in  March  1961,  both  found  no 
evidence  that  the  Unil^l  States  is  pric- 
ing itself  out  of  world  markets,  except  in 
isolated  instances. 

In  the  calendar  year  1960.  our  $3.2 
biliion  increase  in  exports  and  S600  mil- 
lion decrease  in  imix^rts.  resulted  in  a 
$4  9  billion  balance  of  trade  surplus — a 
result  which  certainly  would  not  support 
the  contention  that  our  industiies  overall 
cannot  compete  in  world  markets.  The 
fact  is  that  U.S.  quality,  performance, 
and  servicing  are  sought  after  in  iivost  of 
the  world  in  connection  with  a  hiuh  pio- 
porlion  of  our  fabricated  industrial  ex- 
ports. 

However,  even  though  labor  costs  have 
risen  le.";s  in  the  United  States  than  in 
most  industrial  countries,  our  industrial 
productivity  has  lagged  behind.  Since 
our  wage  rates  were  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  our  competitors,  to  begin 
with,  and  since  they  are  likely  to  remain 
sn  for  some  time  to  come,  we  must  in- 
crease our  rate  of  productivity  growth. 
This  is  especially  true  of  industries  where 
wage  rates  have  always;  tended  to  fol- 
low the  national  trend,  while  production 
techniques  did  not  develop  as  fast. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  in  the  field  of 
productivity.  It  is  a  challenge  which  can 
be  met  successfully  only  within  our  own 
borders.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I 
have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Production  Board  which  would 
lead  thi.^  Nation  in  a  productivity  drive. 
Such  a  drive  would  be  severely  hampered 
by  a  policy  of  economic  isolation.  Its 
.<;ucce.'<s  will  depend  in  large  measure  on 
the  international  exchange  of  techniques 
nnd  ideas,  which  is  a  major  byproduct  of 
international  trade,  and  on  the  stimulus 
of  foreign  competition  to  U.S.  production 
and  invention.  Its  succcs.s  al.so  will  de- 
IX'.nd  on  an  expanding  market  abroad 
for  the  goods  we  produce. 

Therefore,  the  emphasis  must  be  not 
only  on  whether  we  are  hurt  by  imports. 
but  also  on  how  we  are  helped  by  ex- 
ports and  the  expansion  of  those  ex- 
ports. 

One  of  the  major  channels  of  this  in- 
ternational interchange  of  know-how  is 


provided  by  the  overseas  investment  ac- 
tivities of  American  business  and  the 
trade  resulting  from  the  establishment 
abroad  of  subsidiaries.  There  are  now 
many  rumors  regarding  the  fact  that 
foreign  subsidiaries  are  sending  their 
goods  into  Uie  United'  States.  I  think 
we  must  look  squarely  into  that  situa- 
tion. A  Department  of  Commerce  sur- 
vey of  150  of  our  largest  manufacturing 
companus  with  overseas  subsidiaries, 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  June  22, 
1961,  gives  the  following  revealing  pic- 
ture : 

During  1959,  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  com- 
panies, excluding  paper,  pulp,  and  food- 
stuff producers,  were  responsible  for  $328 
million  of  imports  into  the  United  Slates, 
as  compared  to  more  than  four  times 
that  amouir,— $1,429  billion — of  U.S.  ex- 
ports dirrctly  to  them.  During  1960  this 
ratio  doubled  to  nearly  8  to  1:  imports 
dropped  to  $213  million,  while  exports 
rose  to  $1,625  bilUon. 

So,  on  the  whole,  the  establishment  of 
subsidiaries  abroad  has  been  vei-y  liclp- 
ful,  rather  than  veiT  damaging,  to  our 
foreign-trade  position,  and,  indeed,  has 
very  materially  reduced  the  import  com- 
petiUon  suffered  by  the  United  States. 
These  manufacturing  companies. 
ranging  from  producers  of  automobiles 
to  those  producing  office  equipment  or 
sewing  machines,  have  not  only  estab- 
lished oversea  markets  for  the  products 
of  their  U.S.  parent  companies,  and  they 
not  only  represent  a  steady  market  for 
capital  equipment  and  other  United 
States  exix)rts  to  supply  their  own  needs, 
but  they  are  also  in  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  operating  in  the  verv-  countries 
whose  productive  techniques  have,  in 
many  instances,  begun  to  outstrip  our 
ov  n.  Thus,  they  become  a  prime  soui-ce 
of  the  kind  of  knowledge  we  need  in 
order  to  continue  in  our  position  of  free 
world  leadership. 

Only  aft'^r  we  have  arrived  at  a  .solu- 
tion of  the  domestic  problems  of  trade 
expansion  can  we  turn  our  full  atten- 
tion to  the  challeiiges  which  demand  it 
and  press  in  upon  us  from  the  outside 
woild. 

The  next  point  is  the  increasing  mo- 
m.entum  of  the  Soviet  bloc  trade  drive. 
Certainly  we  do  not  live  in  a  vacuum. 
The  rapidly  growing  momentum  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  trade  drive  demands  a 
massive  response  from  us.  Between 
1954  and  1959,  Soviet  bloc  trade  with 
41  nations  in  the  developing  areas  of  the 
free  world  increased  by  165  percent — 
from  $860  million  to  $2.3  billion.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  U.S.  trade 
with  these  nations  increased  by  only  19 
percent — from  $7.8  billion  to  $9.3  billion. 
Ii  IS  obvious  that  the  United  States  is 
still  far  ahead.  However,  the  ratio  of 
US.  trade  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
bloc  trade  has  been  reduced  from  9 
to  1  to  4  to  1.  Furthermore,  pre- 
liminary figures  indicate  that,  while 
Soviet  bloc  trade  with  these  developing 
nations  may  have  risen  by  another  20 
percent  during  1960.  U.S.  trade  increased 
only  3  r>ercent. 

Added  to  this  picture  is  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  bloc  has  signed  a  growing 
number  of  bilateral  trade  and  aid  agree- 


ments with  free  world  nations.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  1954  and  May  1.  1961. 
these  bilateral  agreements  increased 
from  148  to  313 — almost  ail  of  them  with 
developing  nations.  As  these  agreements 
are  implemented  by  a  rapidly  rising 
flow  of  trade,  the  Soviet  bloc  is  seeking 
to  mount  an  irresistible"  campaign  to 
draw  these  nations  into  economic  de- 
pendence, with  the  eventual  con.se- 
quence  of  political  domination.  Lc-t  us 
consider  that  situation  very  caiefully  as 
we  consider  what  we  shall  do  about  our 
foreign  trade  policy. 

Madam  President,  we  are  contemplat- 
ing a  great  foreign-aid  program.  I  fa- 
vor It  very  much.  Between  1954  and 
1960,  wliile  the  United  States  has  been 
sencimg  an  annual  average  of  SI  5  bil- 
lion in  economic  loan  and  grant  aid  to 
the  developing  nations,  we  increased  our 
imports  from  them  by  only  $700  million. 
Nonetheless.  tl:ie  1960  total  of  our  im- 
ports from  them  enabled  them  to  pur- 
cha.se  about  three  times  as  many  of  the 
goods  which  they  need  for  economic  de- 
velopment than  did  our  economic  aid. 
As  these  nations  build  their  industrial 
potential  and  increase  their  ability  to 
sell  abioad,  the  United  States  must  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  compete  fairly 
ill  our  domestic  market.  Furthermore, 
wo  must  insist  that  the  industrialized 
nations  of  Western  Europe  open  their 
maiketr  to  the  products  of  the  develop- 
ing nations,  t>.'0.  For  instance,  the  elim- 
ination or  sizable  red.iction  of  sumptu- 
ary tax;^s  on  coffee  by  Germany,  France, 
ai'id  Italy  would  enable  Latin  America 
to  .-^ell  betwet-n  $60  million  and  $100  mil- 
lion more  coffee  a  year,  thus  making  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  precaiiously  low 
forei.^n-exchange  rcser.  cs  of  the  Latin 
Amencan  nations. 

It  is  self-contradicioiT  to  speak  of  in- 
creasing cooperative  economic-aid  ef- 
forts to  the  developing  nations,  without 
also  planning  to  buy  their  products  which 
eventually  can  put  their  economies  on 
a  self-sustaining  basis.  This  is  a  fur- 
ther reason  why  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration must  face  up  to  the  trade  issue, 
while  it  presses  for  its  new  foreign-aid 
proersim.  If  the  administration  hopes  to 
achieve  its  new  foreign-aid  program  by 
permitting  our  trade  policy  to  be  re- 
versed. It  will  be  seriously  damaging  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

I  doubt  that  the  new  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram can  be  "bought"  on  such  an  unreal- 
istic basis,  or  that  a  foreign  aid  program 
so  -bought."  no  matter  what  may  be  in 
the  fine  print,  can  really  be  effective. 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance  ap- 
proach can  conserve  what  is  be.st  in  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  as 
we  have  carried  it  on  and  prevent  its 
breaking  down  because  of  injustices  to 
some  businesses  and  workers.  The  au- 
thority in  the  President  to  phase  out 
tariff  protection  over  a  period  of  7  years 
can  provide  for  the  needed  transition 
to  take  care  of  stresses  and  strains  cre- 
ated by  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
policy.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  fundamen- 
tally no  change  is  recommended  by  me 
in  the  "e.scape  clause"  or  "peril  point ' 
provisions  or  in  the  national  security  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  Trade  Agreements 
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Act.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  way  in 
which  to  meet  the  objections  to  the  pro- 
gram as  they  have  developed  since  it  was 
last  renewed,  instead  of  adopting  drastic 
changes  which  will  seriously  hurt  not 
only  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  but  our  peace  leadership  of  the 
free  world  as  well. 

Americans  have  far  more  to  gain  in 
respect  of  exports  than  to  lose  in  respect 
of  imports.  Our  exports  last  year  ex- 
ceeded our  imports  by  $4.9  billion,  ag- 
gregating $19.6  billion,  while  our  imports, 
aggregating  $14.7  billion,  really  only  rep- 
resented $7  billion  of  competitive  goods. 
The  balance  of  our  imports  consisted  of 
essential  materials  and  other  commodi- 
ties which  we  need  and  do  not  produce 
here. 

Trade  expansion,  not  trade  contrac- 
tion, is  the  major  economic  offensive  for 
freedom  we  must  wage.  The  peace  lead- 
ership of  the  free  world  calls  for  disci- 
pline, self-denial,  and  statesmanship. 
Particularly  in  view  of  domestic  pres- 
sures, the  fidelity  of  our  country  to  its 
often  proclaimed  belief  in  a  world  of  in- 
creasing trade  is  an  acid  test  of  our  deter- 
mination to  exercise  a  wise  peace  leader- 
ship in  which  the  whole  free  world  can 
have  that  confidence  we  esteem  and  re- 
quire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  vari- 
ous editorials  and  articles  inserted  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  July  10.  1961] 
For  a  Liberal  Trade  Policy 
The  11 -member  Development  Assistance 
Group,  created  to  promote  world  trade 
and  the  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries,  meets  In  Toyko  tomorrow  to  dis- 
cuss, among  other  things,  American  protests 
against  rising  cotton  textile  imports  into 
the  United  States. 

These  imports  amount  as  yet  to  only  6 
percent  of  our  own  cotton  textile  production 
for  the  domestic  market,  and  the  United 
States,  which  enjoys  an  export  trade  surplus 
now  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $6.8  bil- 
lion, has  a  net  export  surplus  In  cotton 
textiles  as  well,  not  to  speak  of  our  export 
of  baled  cotton.  But  such  Imports  are  rising, 
especially  for  example,  from  the  low-wage 
center  of  Hong  Kong  from  which  they  have 
nearly  quadrupled  In  the  last  3  years,  and 
President  Kennedy  has  expressed  concern. 

But  the  President  has.  for  very  cogent 
reasons,  rejected  the  Industry's  demands  for 
quotas  and  other  Import  restrictions  which 
would  be  contrary  to  our  whole  reciprocal 
trade  policy  designed  to  expand,  not  to  con- 
strict, world  trade  as  an  essential  basis  for 
free  world  prosperity.  It  would  be  contrary 
lo  our  whole  policy  of  aiding  the  under- 
developed countries  to  stay  free  by  helping 
them  gradually  to  replace  aid  with  trade  in 
which  cotton  textiles  are  a  key  factor.  It 
would  inevitably  provoke  retaliatory  restric- 
tions on  our  own  exports  to  the  detriment 
of  our  whole  economy.  We  cannot  sell 
abroad    without  buying   from   abroad. 

However,  to  avert  any  real  disruption  of 
our  cotton  textile  industry,  the  adminis- 
tration Is  seeking  international  agreements 
along  two  lines.  One  Is  to  obtain  voluntary 
restrictions  on  cotton  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States,  such  as  Japan  has  already 
adopted  and  Hong  Kong  Is  asked  to  adopt, 
to  cut  American-bound  exports  by  30  per- 
cent.    The  other  is  to  induce  countries  now 


restricting  such  imports  to  take  more  such 
goods  in  order  to  preserve  the  market. 

There  Is  every  prospect  that  these  measures 
will  succeed.  But  the  real  remedy  Is  for  the 
American  cotton  textile  industry,  as  for  all 
our  industry,  to  modernize  both  its  plants 
and  its  methods.  In  which  the  United  States 
is  falling  behind  other  modern  countries. 
Therein  lies  the  best  chance  both  for  meet- 
ing foreign  competition  and  for  accelerating 
our  own  economic  growth. 


dustrial  retraining  opportunities  In  situa- 
tions where  foreign  competition  hurts  do- 
mestic producers.  On  a  smaller  scale,  this 
is  the  kind  of  temporary  assistance  the  ad- 
ministration Is  already  considering  for  the 
hard-pressed  textile  Industry. 


[From  the  Wa.shington  Post.  July  10,  1961] 
Leading  From  the  Rear 
The  United  States  occupies  a  peculiarly 
uncomfortable  seat  at  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions on  tariffs.  This  country  loudly  sounded 
the  call  for  lower  duties  and  increasingly 
free  trade,  but  the  major  European  trading 
nations  are  all  prepared  to  go  substantially 
farther  down  this  road  than  we  can.  We 
are  marching  along  in  the  rear  of  our  own 
parade. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  round  of  tariff 
discussions  is  to  mitigat*  the  discriminatory 
effects  of  the  continental  Common  Market 
now  being  organized  by  the  six  nations  of 
the  European  Economic  Community.  In 
1958,  the  year  after  the  EEC  was  set  up, 
Mr.  Dillon  proposed  these  negotiations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  the  international  referee  of  commer- 
cial fair  play.  The  1958  extension  of  our 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
drafted  with  the  Common  Market  chiefly  In 
mind.  Congress  authorized  tariffs  reduc- 
tions up  to  20  percent. 

In  reply  the  EEC  offered  a  general  20-per- 
cent reduction  In  Its  indu.strlal  duties,  if 
the  other  nations  would  match  it.  The 
British  are  ready  to  go  that  far.  In  con- 
trast, the  United  States  must  hedgp  its 
counter-offers  with  qualifications  about 
peril  points  and  escape  clauses.  The  Trade 
Act  shows  the  effects  of  27  years  of  diligent 
lobbying  by  our  least  competitive  industries. 
and  it  now  contains  powerful  devices  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  reductions  the  United  Slates 
can  provide  will  average  a  good  deal  less 
than  20  percent. 

Since  the  act  was  first  passed  in  1934.  the 
rates  paid  on  dutiable  imports  has  fallen 
from  50  percent  of  their  value  to  11  per- 
cent; most  of  the  drop  was  in  the  early  years. 
and  recently  the  rates  on  many  items  have 
even  been  rising.  It  is  probably  correct  to 
conclude  that  the  commodlty-by-commodily 
approach  cannot  be  carried  much  further, 
since  the  easy  cuts  have  long  since  oeen 
made  and  attempts  at  reduction  now  merely 
start  political  fights. 

At  the  same  time  suggestions  have  come 
from  Europe  that  the  traders  there  are  grow- 
ing weary  of  GATT's  present  commodity-by- 
commodity  negotiating  procedures.  There 
may  shortly  be  pressure  to  replace  it  with 
a  system  of  sweeping  reductions  of  aver- 
age rates.  This  is  a  consideration  to  be  kept 
very  much  in  mind  as  the  administration  be- 
gins to  draft  the  1962  renewal  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  expand  its  for- 
eign trade  significantly,  its  tariff  laws  must 
provide  the  negotiators  with  unprecedented 
flexibility.  There  are  now  two  regional 
free  trading  arrangements  going  into  effect 
In  Europe,  another  taking  shape  in  Latin 
America,  and  similar  plans  under  discus- 
sion even  in  Africa. 

Providing  this  flexibility  will  mean  jeop- 
ardizing some  American  Industries  wnich 
now  enjoy  tariff  protection.  In  the  long 
view,  this  probably  will  have  to  be  done,  the 
salutary  effects  of  free  competition  do  not 
stop  at  the  water's  edge.  But  this  should 
not  be  done  lightly. 

The  new  draft  of  the  act  might  usefully 
be  accompanied  by  legislation  to  provide 
low-interest  loans,  community  grants  and  In- 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  June  29,   1961] 
Trading  in  Textiles 
The  fight  over  textile  Imports  has  become 
so  bitter  that   It   is  beginning  to  embarrnss 
American  foreign  policy.    If  the  administra- 
tion now  retreats  into  protectionism.  It  will 
be  correctly  regarded  abroad  as  an  ominous 
precedent  for  economic  Isolation.     To  head 
off  an  open  collision,  the  State  DepartmeiU 
is  supporting  a  compromise  to  give  short- 
term    comfort    to   textile   manufacturers    at 
home  and   longterm  hope  to  those  abroad 
A  voluntary  system  of  expanding  quotas  is 
now  slowlv  t)eing  devised  by  the  nations  that 
buy   and   sell   cotton   textiles.     The    under-    ^ 
developed  nations  will  be  asked  to  exercise 
restraint  in  pouring  their  low-priced  goods    ^ 
abroad.     The   industrialized  nations.  In   re-     : 
turn,  would  onen  their  markets  Increasingly 
to  foreign  cloth.     And   all   quotas   must   be 
mutually  acceptable  to  buyer  and  seller. 

Within  these  principles,  the  State  Depart- 
ment hopes  to  see  a  network  of  precise  bi- 
lateral agreements  to  allocate  the  world 
trade  in  cotton  textiles.  A  conference  of 
some  25  nations  in  Geneva  late  next  month 
will  begin  to  construct  this  system.  The 
Department  has  suggested  the  nations  send- 
ing cotton  goods  to  this  country  impose  on 
themselves  quotas  initially  equal  to  their 
present  sales  here,  with  a  30-percent  cutback 
for  Hong  Kong  and  perhaps  some  Increase 
for  Japan.  These  quotas  would  then  ex- 
pand, but  not  so  fast  as  our  domestic  market, 
le.ivmg  some  expectation  of  growth  for  our 
own  mills.  At  the  same  time  the  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  would  agree  to  take 
quotas  of  cotton  goods  from  the  under- 
developed countries. 

Tlie  American  textile  manufacturers'  re- 
sponse has  been  characteristically  hysterical 
Our  textile  imports  In  1960  were  less  than 
our  exports,  amounting  to  only  about  7  per- 
cent of  consum.ption,  but  the  manufacturers 
are  demanding  this  country  barricade  Itself 
behind  a  unilateral  and  fixed  quotas  system 
that  would  cut  back  all  our  foreign  suppliers 
and  virtually  eliminate  many.  The  Industry 
has  strong  support  In  Congress,  where  more 
than  200  members,  including  a  third  of  the 
Senate,  have  signed  a  letter  to  the  President 
complaining  that  the  diplomats  fall  to  un- 
derstand our  mills'  difficulties. 

P.-esident  Kennedy  is  currently  the  arbiter 
in  this  struggle.  At  his  press  conference 
yesterday  he  wns  noncommittal  abotit  spe- 
cific plans,  but  endorsed  the  Geneva  meet- 
ing. He  demonstrated  again  his  Inclination 
toward  lower  trade  barriers  by  emphasizing 
the  volume  of  American  cotton  sales  abroad: 
'It  has  to  be  balanced." 

The  allocated  market  principle  is  a  long 
detour  from  the  road  this  country  has  slowly 
been  traveling  toward  more  open  interna- 
tional trade.  The  proposal's  authors  defend 
it  as  the  most  hopeful  device  to  avoid  an 
outright  reversal  of  direction.  They  also 
emphasize,  with  justice,  the  importance  of 
stable  export  markets  for  the  underdeveloped 
nations  and  say  that  we  already  allocate 
markets  for  some  raw  materials. 

But  a  profound  question  is  posed  by  this 
textile  marketing  plan.  Anyone  who  sees 
virtue  in  unhindered  trade  and  free  compe- 
tition must  approach  It  with  painful 
misgivings.  Once  applied,  quotas  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  alter.  State  Depart- 
ment officials  swear  they  would  be  committed 
to  steady  increases,  and  the  system  Itself 
would  be  merely  a  temporary  device  to  ease 
the  triuL^^iMon  into  unrestricted  trade.  On 
balance,  even  temporary  quotas  are  permls- 
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sible  only  if  they  are  the  unavoidable  al- 
ternative to  Irresistible  pressure  In  Congress 
U,r  harsher  baxriere.  In  turn  incurring  re- 
prisals abroad.  Perhaps  the  administration 
ought  to  consider  tax  concessions  for  those 
Ainer:c.in  cotton  mills  that  may  be  gen- 
uinely tincompetltive,  allowing  them  to  ac- 
cumulate tlie  capital  to  diversify  or  get  out 
of  the  cotton  business  altogether. 


IFiom  tlie  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
May  21.  19611 
Qmr.^s  No  An.swer  to  Texiile  Troubles 
Behind  the  clpmor  for  textile  import 
quotas  is  the  plain  fact  that  the  Industry 
is  in  trouble.  Exports  are  off  sharply,  im- 
ports have  ri.sen  300  percent  since  1958, 
domestic  demand  Is  slipping  Jobs  are  dis- 
rtppeanng.  Employinr>iit  m  the  industry  has 
Ij'.llcn  32  percent  from  its  Korean  w  r  peak 
in  February  1951.  which  means  a  loss  of 
4-«J.000  Jobs.  Some  regions  have  been  e.-^pe- 
cially  h;ird  hit:  as  of  iast  November,  textile 
eniploynien*,,  in  New  England  was  down  61 
percent. 

Imports  Etill  account  for  uuly  7  percent 
of  domestic  consumption,  btit  what  textile 
men  fear  Is  the  handwriting  which  the  sharp 
ri.se  in  imports  has  put  plainly  on  the  wall. 
Unless  something  Is  done  to  save  the  In- 
dustry, us  troubles  itre  going  to  multiply 
while  Its  inariceus  coiiiruct  and  its  mills  fchut 
d'jwii. 

But  Import  quot.ns,  however  well  they 
might  sf  rvc  the  sclf-mtprcst  of  riomrstic  tex- 
tile manufucturer^  and  worker.",  are  not  the 
answer. 

Inherent  in  any  quota  system  Is  the  al- 
IfMratlon  of  favors  among  competing  nations; 
its  Inescapable  corollary  is  the  allocation  of 
pcnaltie';  The  N.ition  has  enough  inter- 
national tioublfs  without  getting  involved 
in  Juggling  market  shares  among  Hong 
Kong,  Japan,  Formosa.  Spain,  Prance,  and 
other  eager  exporters  and  doing  it  against 
a  backdrop  of  heavy  political  pressures  at 
home. 

If  the  American  textile  industry  proves 
l'..i>elf  unable  to  meet  foreign  competition,  it 
simply  is  goi:;g  to  have  to  adjust  to  a  smaller 
.«;cale  of  opcratiori. 

This  docs  not  mean  It  h.is  to  give  up  yet 
One  of  Its  myriad  troubles  is  the  Govern- 
ment's own  making,  and  In  his  seven-point 
program  of  proposed  relief  for  the  industry 
President  Kennedy  promised  a  study  of  It. 
This  is  the  two-price  system  of  subsidizing 
American  cotton  exports,  under  which  Amer- 
Icai  manufacturers  have  to  pay  a  sharply 
liiglier  price  for  raw  American  cotton  than 
tlicir  foreign  conipetitors  get  it  for. 

Another  of  the  seven  points  Is  a  research 
program,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  aimed  f.t  developing  new  uses 
and  thus  new  markets  for  texUles.  This  is 
something  the  Indui.try  Itself  should  have 
been  doing  more  of. 

The  textile  Indust-y  is  important  to  the 
Nation  a-  a  whole,  and  vital  to  regional 
economic?  It  deserves  support  and  encour- 
agement. But  ultimately  it  has  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet,  and  not  expect  to  be  propped  up 
by  an  arbitrary  and  dangerous  system  of 
quota  restrictions. 

[Fro;n    the    New   York   Times.    May   9.    19CI] 
Pkotectionism  and  the  Dollar 

The  improved  po.-.ition  of  the  dollar  In 
^^orld  financial  markets  is  one  of  the  notable 
features  of  the  present  period  as  compared 
with  the  last  mon:.hs  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

In  pr::*  because  President  Kennedy  made 
known  early  and  vigoroxisly  his  intention  to 
defend  the  dollar  wit.h  all  our  vast  resources, 
the  rapid  outflow  of  i;old  has  virtually  ceased. 
In  addition,  our  ba.ance-of -payments  posi- 
tion has  Improved  :5UbfatantlaIly  so  that  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  our  deficit  on 


international  account  was  running  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  only  about  »!  billion  as  against 
almost  $4  billion  In  the  closing  months  of 
1C60. 

This  Improvement  will,  we  hope,  weaken 
the  political  jxwltlon  of  the  protectionist 
forces  that  have  been  trying  to  take  ad- 
vanUige  of  our  recent  International  financial 
dlflaculties  to  press  for  increased  curbs  on 
imports. 

It  Is  true  that  there  arc  industries  which 
are  being  hurt  by  the  combination  of  reces- 
;:lon  and  increased  imports  of  foreign  m.er- 
chandise  The  communities,  businessmen, 
and  workers  who  are  adversely  affected 
naturally  think  first  of  getting  Government 
protection  against  such  competition.  But 
If  we  restrict  imports  through  quotas  or 
liipher  tariffs,  forces  will  be  set  in  motion 
al.'ioaJ  to  restrict  our  exports.  Aside  from 
the  unfortunate  economic  consequences  of 
a  ;\itte'-n  of  reciprocal  restrictionism,  the 
[xUtiral  crnsequences  in  terms  of  alienat- 
ing friendly  natiotis  could  also  be  disas- 
trous. Such  considerations  led  us  to  oppose 
petroleum  Import  quotas  when  President 
Eisenhower  inuoduced  them  m  1959.  and 
lead  tis  to  oppose  the  possible  imposition  of 
tfxti'.o  imports  quotas  now. 

Ider.My.  the  answer  to  foreign  competition 
i-hould  take  the  form  of  Improved  produc- 
tivltv.  lower  cost  and  lower  price,  and  Im- 
proved quality.  But  the  fact  must  be  faced 
that  some  types  of  production  here  may  be 
uneconomic  in  the  sense  that  they  have  no 
real  ai.swer  to  foreign  competition.  For 
buEincsres  and  workers  in  such  Indu.stries 
n  would  usually  be  much  cheaper  and  bet- 
xer  to  ease  the  transition  to  other  occupa- 
tions through  direct  Federal  assistance 
rather  than  to  set  up  new  bairlers  that  only 
invite  retaliation  and  111  will  from  our 
friends  and  allies  abroad. 

[From   the  Washington  Post,  July   10.   1961] 

United  SI^TEs  To  Propose  Easing  Textile 

Imports  Road 

Tokyo,  July  9.— George  W.  Ball.  American 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, today  said  the  United  States  was  plan- 
ning to  propose  an  easing  of  textile  impxirt 
restrictions  to  gradually  expwnd  the  market 
in  lower-wage  countries. 

Ball  said  this  would  be  proposed  nt  Ge- 
neva. Switzerland,  July  17. 

The  Under  Secretary,  who  leads  tho  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  ID-nation  economic  devel- 
opment group  meeting  here  Monday.  s:ild  at 
a  luncheon  that  no  one  was  doing  enough 
for  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

He  called  on  Japan  and  Uie  Western  coun- 
tr.e.s  to  fight  the  Comni-inist  economic  chal- 
lenge with  a  higher  level  of  industrial 
growth. 

Bfill  made  these  points  on  economi:  for- 
eign policy: 

The  United  States  will  propose  In  Geneva 
on  July  17  that  the  Western  countries  ease 
restrictions  on  textile  imports  to  provide  a 
gradually  expanding  market  for  lower -wage 
countries. 

The  United  States  which  until  recently 
opposed  entering  international  comriodtty 
agreements.  Is  working  closely  with  many 
producing  countries  to  bring  stability  into 
crucial  primary  commodity  markets. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  discussing  new 
borrowing  arrangements  for  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund. 

To  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  of  external 
accounts.  Industrial  nations  would  have  to 
consult  to  bring  about  a  measure  of  har- 
mony in  their  domestic  policies. 

Ball  said:  "We  can  no  longer  afford  specu- 
lative raids  on  the  great  reserve  currencies — 
the  dollar  and  sterling." 

Countries  attending  the  meeting  are  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Belglvun,  Can- 
ada, France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Portugal. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  15,  1961] 

Western       Ettropeam       Indttstries       Adapt 

QncKLT     to     Tariff     Cuts — Vot-Nerable 

Producers  Take  Fast  Steps  When  Trade 
Treaties  Are  Conct-Cded — Norwegian  Tfx- 
Tii  E  Field  Cited 

( By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 
P.-iRis,  May  14.--For  the  United  States,  in- 
creasingly   agitated    over    the    problem    of 
tariffs  and  competitive  imports,  there  may  be 
a  lesson  lo  be  learned  In  Western  Europe. 

Travels  in  Nations  of  both  the  Common 
Market  and  tiie  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation yield  the  same  conclusion.  It  is 
this: 

Indubiries  are  likely  to  adapt  remarkably 
quickly  to  lower  tariffs  and  competitive  im- 
ports, on  one  condition:  There  mvist  be 
absolute  cerLainty  Uiat  the  tariffs  will  dec'iine 
and  eventually  disappear — certainty  written 
into  laws  or  treaties. 

Put  another  way.  vulnerable  Industries 
will  make  tlie  necessary  changes  only  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  avoiding  tariff 
cuts. 

The  cafce  of  ilie  Norwegian  textile  industry 
lb  a  perfect  example  of  what  Is  going  on  in 
almost  all  countries  of  Europe. 

For  6  years  this  Industry  was  In  the  fore- 
front of  those  forces  in  Norway  that  success- 
fully blocked  the  establishment  of  a  Scan- 
dinavian common  market,  on  the  ground 
that  It  could  not  compete  with  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 

Then  the  rush  of  events,  started  by  the 
formation  of  the  European  Common  Market 
on  the  Continent,  suddenly  forced  Norway 
almost  overnight  into  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association.  Tnere  was  to  be  tariff- 
free  competition  not  only  from  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  but  from  Britain.  Switzerland. 
Portugal  and  Austria  as  well. 

With  remarkable  speed,  the  Norwegian 
textile  industry  faced  up  to  the  new  situa- 
tion. Some  product  lines  were  dropped,  with 
concentration  on  a  smaller  number  of  Items 
that  could  be  competitively  produced.  And 
.ilready.  with  the  tariff  cutting  on.y  begin- 
ning, the  industry — no  doubt  to  its  own 
surprise — is  not  only  surviving  but  has  be- 
come an  important  exporter. 

This  sort  of  adaptation  Is  made  easier,  of 
course,  when  business  conditions  generally 
are  good,  as  they  have  been  In  Europe. 

Furthermore,  the  basic  principle  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  that  handful  of  items, 
including  textiles,  where  the  threat  comes 
not  from  other  advanced  nations  but  from 
low-wage  countries,  including  Japan. 

Europe  as  a  whole  Is  far  more  restrictive 
tlian  the  United  States  in  its  Import  policies 
for  these  goods.  Britain  lets  In  goods  from 
Commonwealth  countries,  hut  only  under  a 
system  of  voluntary  export  quotas.  She  may 
have  to  adopt  Import  quotas  even  for  Com- 
monwealth goods. 

But  for  fair  competition,  the  experience 
with  the  free  Uade  experiment  in  Europe 
leaves  little  doubt  that  Industries  can  and  do 
adapt.  Imports  into  all  of  the  countries  In 
the  two  groups  have  risen  spectacularly  in 
the  laust  few  years,  with  Imports  from  fellow 
members  of  the  'club  "  generally  rising  the 
fastest. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  4.  1961! 
TEXTILE  Quotas  Are  Unsound 

President  Kennedy's  program  for  assist- 
ance to  the  textile  industry  Implies  that  he 
is  seriously  thinking  of  imposing  quotas  on 
textile  Imports  into  this  country. 

If  any  such  quotas  are  set,  he  will  have 
made  a  serious  error,  bowing  to  political 
pressure  which  he  should  have  withstood. 
The  Imposition  of  textile  Import  quotas 
would  again — like  President  Eisenhowers  im- 
p>06ltlon  of  petroleiun  Import  quotas — contra- 
dict this  country's  long  and  ardent  advocacy 
of   the   freest    possible    International    trade. 
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And  such  a  major  step  of  economic  national- 
ism here  would  encourage  similar  economic 
nationalism  everywhere  else  in  the  free  world, 
as  well  as  inviting  retaliation  and  resent- 
ment in  the  many  free  world  nations- 
Japan,  Pakistan,  and  India,  to  name  but 
three — which  would  be  affected. 

In  early  1959  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Commerce  Committee  published  a  re- 
port declaring  that  the  textile  industry's 
problems  were  so  grave  that  import  quotas 
were  essential.  Though  textile  Imports  did 
increase  sharply  In  1959,  the  other  factors 
at  work  were  so  much  more  powerful  that 
in  that  same  year  profits  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry were  the  highest  in  almost  a  decade 
and  it  was  able  to  spend  more  on  new  plant 
and  equlpnnent  than  It  had  spent  in  any 
year  since  1951. 

Along  with  much  of  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy the  American  textile  industry  has  suf- 
fered from  the  recession  this  past  year. 
Hence  it  has  once  again  applied  Its  power- 
ful political  pressure  to  obtain  import  quotas. 
But  Imports  are  not  the  basic  cause  of  the 
industry's  troubles.  Imports,  though  in- 
creasing, constituted  less  than  7  percent  of 
last  year's  supply  of  textiles.  The  real  rea- 
son for  this  pressure  Is  the  belief  that  curb- 
ing of  imports  would  be  easier  to  accom- 
plish than  would  be  an  attack  on  the  more 
fundamental  causes  of  the  industry's 
troubles.  Among  those  basic  causes  the  most 
important  is  probably  the  declining  trend  In 
textile  consumption  per  capita  which  results 
both  from  technological  displacement  of 
textiles  in  industry  and  from  changes  in  the 
mode  of  life — and  hence  in  textile  consump- 
tion— of  the  average  American. 

President  Kennedy  must  be  aware  of  what 
a  major  step  along  a  new — and  we  believe 
wrong — road  the  imposition  of  textile  Import 
quotas  would  be.  His  proposal  for  a  world 
textile  conference  suggests  that  he  will  try 
first  to  get  acceptance  of  voluntary  quotas — 
on  the  Japwinese  model— from  exporting 
countries.  But  even  such  a  step  is  ob- 
viously a  move  limiting  competition  and 
trade. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  tex- 
tile industry's  difficulties  with  Imports  lies 
in  the  U.S.  Government's  own  program  to 
help  the  cottongrowers.  The  Government 
keeps  domestic  cotton  prices  artificially  high, 
and  subsidizes  exports,  with  the  practical 
result  that  American  cotton  can  be  bought 
In  foreign  countries  for  less  than  American 
manufacturers  can  buy  It  In  the  United 
States.  The  President  should  wipe  out  this 
artificial  two -price  system  for  cotton,  rather 
than  further  entangle  our  economy  In  the 
network  of  Government  regulation  by  im- 
posing textile  Import  quotas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  sum  up  by  saying  that 
exports  are  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Exports  cannot  be  increased  by  our  coun- 
try in  sufficient  volume  unless  we  also 
have  imports. 

We  face  retaliation  and  Communist 
economic  warfare  of  the  most  lethal 
character,  and  we  face  stoppage  of  our 
productive  capacity  and  expansion,  un- 
less we  encourage  a  foreign  trade  policy 
that  will  get  results. 

There  are  industries  today  that  are  be- 
ing materially  hurt  by  concentrated  im- 
ports from  abroad.  There  ai-e  workers 
and  whole  communities  similarly  hm't. 
But  we  would  be  doing  them  no  favor  if 
we  erected  high  tariff  walls  or  imposed 
quotas  in  order  to  give  them  relief. 

The  way  to  give  them  relief  is  by  in- 
ternational agreements  and  by  doing  our 
utmost  to  create  an  international  trade 
program  to  get  higher  standards  and  bet- 
ter markets  in  other  countries. 


By  so  doing,  competition  from  imports, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  may  be  some- 
what relieved. 

Finally,  we  must  give  our  President 
flexible  authority,  so  that  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  industry  for  a  time, 
that  program  may  be  phased  out,  and 
phased  out  in  such  a  way  that  the 
whole  world  will  know  it  is  a  temporary 
measure. 

Finally,  in  our  country,  any  business 
worthy  of  the  name  and  any  worker  who 
suffers  as  a  result  of  actions  we  have 
taken  in  the  national  interest  should,  in 
justice,  be  given  Federal  a.ssistance,  as 
was  done  after  World  War  II,  when  we 
adjusted  from  a  war  economy  to  a  peace 
economy,  and  gave  V-loans,  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  in  order  to 
make  the  transition  from  wartime  to  a 
status  consistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest. I  strongly  urge  that  it  be  done 
now.  I  predict  that  the  foreign  economic 
policy  of  the  United  States  will  be  the 
principal  domestic  issue  of  the  campaign 
to  come.  I  fear  the  day  when  we  will 
jeopardize  the  fight  for  freedom,  in  which 
we  lead  the  whole  world,  by  improvident- 
ly  trying  to  make  decisions  in  the  light 
of  a  national  election  campaign.  If  the 
administration  really  wants  to  exerci.se 
leadership,  this  is  the  time  to  begin  to 
make  a  foreign  economic  policy. 

If  we  fail  to  do  so.  the  world  position 
and  the  domestic  economy  of  the  United 
States  will  be  endangered.  I  hesitate  to 
use  the  word  "crumble,"  but  let  us 
remember  when  Khrushchev  says  he  will 
bury  us,  he  says  it  because  he  does  not 
believe  we  have  the  self-discipline  or  the 
wisdom  to  do  the  things  of  the  character 
I  have  discussed.  Indeed,  he  thinks  we 
are  going  to  do  too  little  too  late,  and  that 
therefore  t^le  centralized  totalitarianism 
which  is  communism  will  bury  us. 

We  defy  him  to  do  so,  but  we  can 
defy  him  successfully  only  if  we  om-- 
selves  take  appropriate  measures.  That 
is  the  reason  for  my  speech  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  lo  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  who  has  given  us 
a  very  thoughtful  speech,  whether  he 
has  given  thought  as  to  how  any  pro- 
gram could  be  devised  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  better  distribution  of  the 
production  of  low-cost  countries  to  other 
low-cost  countries.  We  know  there  is 
a  tendency  of  American  industries  to 
establish  plants  in  countries  where  the 
costs  of  production  are  low.  That  is  a 
perfectly  natural  impulse  on  their  part. 
Then  there  is  another  perfectly  normal 
impulse,  and  that  is  to  sell  the  products 
of  that  production  in  the  best  market  in 
the  world,  which  happens  to  be  the 
United  States  of  America. 

If  the  products  developed  in  the 
countries  where  the  cost  of  labor,  the 
cost  of  raw  materials,  and  the  shipping 
costs  to  the  markets  of  the  world  are 
lower,  were  sold  in  areas  of  similar  in- 
come levels,  then  there  would  be  a  gen- 
eral expansion  of  world  tiade  which 
would  benefit  everybody. 

How  can  we  overcome  the  tendency 
to  locate  in  the  lowest  production  cost 
areas,  and  also  the  tendency  to  .ship  a 


major  part  of  that  production  to  the 
best  paying  markets?  In  my  book,  that 
is  a  real  problem.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  York  can  shed  some  light  on 
a  solution  of  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  do  my  best,  as 
briefly  as  I  can.  In  the  first  place,  the 
problem  is  not  of  the  magnitude  that  it 
has  been  advertised  to  be.  The  figures 
I  have,  indicate  that  the  very  foreign 
subsidiaries  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred,  bring  into  the  United  States 
some  $200-odd  million  worth  of  goods 
a  year,  while  there  are  exported  to 
their  own  plants,  for  their  own  pui- 
poses,  about  eight  times  as  much,  about 
$1.6  billion. 

One  way  we  can  solve  the  trade  ex- 
pansion problem  is  by  a  greater  guaran- 
tee of  export  credits  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  as  to  which  some  efforts 
are  now  being  made.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  announced  that  it  in- 
tends to  liberalize  and  expand  its  opera- 
tions. It  has  not  actually  been  done  yet, 
but  there  are  conferences  being  held 
about  it.  Exporters  would  be  encour- 
aged to  sell  in  areas  where  the  credit  is 
not  now  as  good  as  it  is  in  commercial- 
ized areas.  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
such  areas  be  given  long-term  credit. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Japanese, 
the  English,  and  other  countries  give  5- 
and  10 -year  terms  on  credit  guarantees, 
while  we  are  caught  fiatfooted  in  mak- 
ing the  same  kind  of  credit  guarantee 
available. 

The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
I  point  out  that  our  Government  is  suf- 
fering seriously  from  an  absence  of 
business  management.  Business  man- 
agement cannot  be  gotten  out  of  the 
Government.  I  believe  the  committee 
should  direct  its  attention  toward  some 
means  of  introducing  business  manage- 
ment, through  the  private  economic 
system,  into  the  management  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  in  the  various 
countries  in  which  the  program  oper- 
ates. I  think,  through  our  own  foreign 
aid  program,  we  can  absorb  some  of  the 
imports  fi'om  which  we  are  now  suffer- 
ing. 

If  we  did  any  of  these  things  to  an 
appreciable  extent,  we  would  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  shortage  of  imports.  The 
leverage  in  that  field  is  so  great. 

Finally,  the  countries  of  Europe  right 
now  are  quite  prosperous,  and  they  are 
not  beginning  to  take  the  imports  that 
they  should  take. 

I  say,  let  us  not  cut  off  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face,  and  curtail  our  own  trade 
position  by  imposing  quotas  and  high 
tariffs.  Export  markets  are  available, 
and  they  should  be  gone  after.  For  ex- 
ample, in  one  commodity,  coffee,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  Increasing  the  exports 
of  Brazil  and  the  few  other  countries  in 
Latin  America  that  sell  coffee  by  up  to 
$100  million  annually  if  only  Gei'many 
and  a  few  other  countries  would  reduce 
what  are  called  sumptuary  taxes,  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  past,  when  coffee 
was  considered  a  luxury,  and  which  taxes 
remain  in  the  law  because  the  govern- 
ments have  come  to  depend  on  certain 
amounts  of  revenue  as  a  result  of  sump- 
tuary taxes,  and  those  countries  do  not 
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want  to  remove  those  taxes  unless  we  get 
after  them  very  hard. 

Those  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
the  situation  can  be  alleviated. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Those  things  can  also 
work  in  reverse.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  referred  to  coffee  and  to  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  market  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  Germany.  I 
agree  fully  with  the  Senator's  remarks  in 
that  respect.  However,  we  hear  many 
comments  to  the  effect  that  the  U.S. 
Government  contemplates  taking  the 
lead  in  pushing  the  price  of  coffee  up  to 
$1  a  poimd  to  the  consumers  in  this 
country,  in  order  to  increase  income  in 
the  coffee-producini;  countries.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Latin  American  coimtries 
would  be  very  foolLsh  to  follow  such  a 
procedure.  The  last  time  the  price  of 
coffee  to  the  consumer  went  up  to  $1  a 
pound,  the  producers  lost  20  percent  of 
their  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more. 

Mr  AIKEN.  We  know  that  competi- 
tive beverages  would  move  into  the  mar- 
ket. Coffee  would  .suffer  in  those  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  not  know  for  what 
price  coffee  should  sell.  Possibly  it 
should  sell  for  a  little  more  than  it  now 
.sells  for.  but  certainly  any  effort  to  put 
the  price  of  coffee  at  an  artificial  and 
abnormally  high  lev?l  would  have  exactly 
the  opposite  effect  from  what  the  admin- 
istration   apparent  y    thinks    it    would 

have. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  TY.e  Senator  is  empha- 
sizing precisely  the  point  I  am  seeking 
to  emphasize.  We  often  forget  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumers  m  regard  to 
trade  restrictions  and  price  fixing. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Volume  counts 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  plenty  of  choice 
as  to  whether  they  drink  coffee  or  do 
not  drink  coffee.  If  the  consumers  re- 
duce their  consmnttion.  it  will  cost  the 
producer  much  more  than  can  be  made 
up  by  a  price  increase. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  income  which  counts 
the  most  to  the  pro<lucer  or  to  the  man- 
ufacturer, wherever  he  may  be.  Income 
is  represented  by  production  times  price. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
lor  his  observatiom. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield':' 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  In  outlining  his 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program, 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York  pro- 
pose that  the  U.S.  Government  take 
unilateral  action  or  in  .some  way  try  to 
negotiate  with  representatives  of  the 
Inner  Six  and  Outer  Seven,  who  have 
been  holding  conferences  in  Europe  for 
some  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  siiould  like  the  United 
States  to  follow  both  approaches.  I 
think  the  people  of  the  countries  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  are 
very  much  more  worried  than  most 
Americans  are  about  what  we  are  likely 
to  do  at  home.  It  is  my  proposal  that 
we  embark  on  the  path  which  will  give 
us  greatest  strength  for  negotiating  w  ith 
them.  I  think  that  path  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  proposal  I  have  recommended 


than  imposed  quotas.  We  can  always 
follow  the  imposed  quotas  path  as  an 
extreme  As  a  technique  for  getting  the 
most  out  of  our  negotiation.  I  think  that 
would  be  the  wrong  way  to  approach  the 
problem. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  icferred  to  the  disintegration 
of  or  the  deterioration  of  our  trade 
agreements  program.  The  Senator  pro- 
poses that  we  might  accomplish  some- 
thing through  GATT.  which  has  been 
holding  conferences  in  Geneva  since  last 
September,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
another  6  months.  Does  the  Senator 
imply  we  are  approaching  a  breakdown 
in  our  trade  agreements  program  cr  in 
our  international  trade,  primarily  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  which  was  pa.ssed  in  1934,  the  G.\TT 
conferences  which  began  in  1947,  and 
many  of  the  devices  which  allegedly 
were  created  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  trade? 

As  I  read  the  remarks,  the  President 
implies  the.se  programs  have  been  fail- 
ures and  that  it  is  time  to  discard  these 
programs,  which  have  been  the  basis  of 
our  trade  agreements  program  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  to  my  colleague. 
I  do  not  believe  these  programs  have 
been  failures.  I  think  they  have  sei-ved 
the  United  States  well.  I  am  inviting 
attention  to  the  dangers  now  faced  by 
these  programs,  not  as  the  result  of  any- 
body s  arbitrary  views  but  owing  to  the 
facts  of  economic  life  and  the  concen- 
tration of  imports  from  Hong  Kong, 
Japan,  and  many  other  places. 

lam  recommendinc  a  way  to  meet  the 
problem  v.liich  will  not  represent  a 
bieakdown  in  our  foreign  policy,  and 
recommending  it  in  a  timely  way,  before 
we  have  to  renew  the  reciprocal  trade 
aereements  program. 

Mr,  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  aware  that  the  Congress  has 
never  officially  endorsed  GATT,  yet  for 
14  years  GATT  has  been  holding  confer- 
ences with  foreign  nations.  I  think  the 
one  presently  being  held  is  the  fifth. 
Little  progress  has  been  made  in 
strengthening  our  trade  relations.  When 
concessions  are  made,  the  United  States 
makes  most  of  them. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  feel 
hopeful  that  GATT,  as  an  agency,  will 
be  able  to  carry  on  and  to  serve  a  worth- 
while purpose  in  any  future  program? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do,  provided  that  we 
arm  ourselves  with  the  necessary  means 
for  making  the  GATT  most  effective.  I 
believe  that  the  means  I  recommend  are 
additional  means  required  by  the  present 
economic  situation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  I  want  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  for  the 
foresight  he  has  shown  in  regard  to  our 
economic  foreign  policy  and  for  his  con- 
structive leadership  in  proposing  solu- 
tions consistent  with  our  policy  of  ex- 
panding, rather  than  contracting,  world 
trade. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  seventy  of 
foreign  competition  in  an  increasing 
number  of  fields.  The  only  major  ques- 
tion is  the  type  of  response  we  shall  make 
to  it.     There  are  tho.se,  who.  as  always. 


would  have  us  raise  a  high  wall  of  tariff 
and  quota  restrictions  and  thus  preserve 
the    American    market    for    American 
products.     To  do  that  indiscriminately, 
on  an  across-the-board  basis,  would,  in 
my  judgment,  not  be  in  the  interests  of 
our  country.    For  one  thing,  tariffs  and 
quotas  amount  to  a  tax  on  the  American 
consumer,  resulting  in  higher  prices  here. 
But  the  basic  reason  we  must  not  again 
retreat  into  the  high  tariff  protectionism 
of  the  1920s  is  that  this  would  lead  other 
nations  to  follow  the  same  course.    They 
would  clamp  down  on  their  own  miports 
of  American-made  goods  in  retaliation. 
This  would  have  much  wider  conse- 
quences than  the  obvious  fact  that  it 
would    bring    about    unemployment    in 
many   American   industries  which   pro- 
duce goods  for  export.    It  would  add  up 
to  a  major  decline  in  all  world  trade. 
There  is  widespread  agreement  among 
economic  historians  that  our  own  high 
tariffs  in  the  period  just  before  the  world 
economic  depression  of  the  1930's  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  causing  that  de- 
pression.   The  nations  of  the  free  world 
could  be  committing  economic  suicide  if 
they  were  to  follow  that  course  again. 

We  need  a  cooperative  effort  to  make 
American  products  fully  competitive  in 
our  own  and  in  world  markets.  Our 
Government  has  a  major  responsibility 
here.  For  one  thing,  our  tax  and  de- 
preciation policies  must  be  revised  to 
make  it  possible  for  American  industry 
to  modernize  its  obsolete  plant  and 
equipment,  and  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  compete,  in  that  respect,  on  equal 
terms  with  our  foreign  competitors. 

Of  course,  both  industry  and  labor 
have  got  a  major  responsibility,  too — to 
cooperate  in  increasing  our  productivity 
and  efficiency.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  it  will  do  its 
part  fully,  once  it  is  convinced  that  its 
efforts  would  not  be  used  by  management 
for  the  purpose  of  harming  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. 

Our  existing  procedures,  through 
which  an  industry  faced  with  serious  for- 
eign competition  can  now  get  Uriff  or 
quota  relief,  are  helpful  in  some  cases. 
But.  in  others,  relief  may  not  be  avail- 
able or  it  may  be  inadequate.  Tariffs 
and  quotas  are  clumsy  instruments 
which  apply  to  whole  industries  rather 
than  to  the  individual  plants,  commu- 
nities, and  workers  most  in  need  of 
assistance.  I  think  we  have  a  major  re- 
sponsibiUty.  as  a  nation,  to  help  those 
Americans  adversely  affected  by  our  lib- 
eral foreign  economic  policy,  for  this 
policv  is  so  clearly  in  our  national  in- 
terest and  that  of  our  trading  partners 
in  the  free  world. 

The  proposed  National  Import  Policy 
Act.  introduced  this  year  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  is  designed  to 
make  assistance  available  to  businesses, 
individuals,  and  to  communities  injured 
by  foreign  competition.  Business  firms 
would  be  eligible  for  special  loans,  tech- 
nical and  managerial  assistance,  and  for 
special  tax  treatment,  with  liberalized 
depreciation  allowances.  This  assistance 
would  be  designed  to  help  them  to  adju.st 
to  the  new  situation  and  to  become  com- 
petitive once  again. 
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The  bill  which  I  was  glad  to  join  in 
sponsoring  would  make  workers  who 
are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  increased 
imports  eligible  for  a  higher  rate  of  un- 
employment compensation,  and  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  It  would  also 
establish  a  program  of  retraining  and 
vocational  rehabilitaticm  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If 
no  Job  opportunity  occurred  where  the 
unemployed  person  worked,  the  Federal 
Government  would  assist  him  in  locat- 
ing and  in  moving  to  another  job  oppor- 
tunity elsewhere. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  his  leadership  in  putting  forth  these 
principles  at  a  time  when  pressures  are 
strong  to  abandon  our  commitment  to 
an  unfettered  and  expanding  world 
trade.  I  hope  that  his  remarks  will  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  consideration  in 
every  quarter  of  our  land. 


MUTUAL   EDUCATIONAL   AND   CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1154)  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoplee  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  TMr.  Pulbright] 
so  that  he  may  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  intends  to  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
committee.  I  thought,  in  order  to  have 
some  understanding,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues,  we  ought  to  have  a  limita- 
tion on  debate. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, when  it  Is  made,  be  limited  to 
45  minutes  to  each  side,  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  on  behalf  of  the  motion  and  by 
me  on  behalf  of  the  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  is 
entered. 

Mr.     DIRKSEN.     Madam     President, 
~the  pending  business  is  the  mutual  edu- 
cational and^ cultural  exchange  bill,  is  it 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Doed  the  Senator 
desire  to  make  a  motion  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. Informally  or  formally.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  It  is  a 
simple  motion  to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.    The  Chair 


understands  that  time  on  the  motion  will 
be  under  control. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct.  Mad- 
am President. 

The  pending  business  is  the  mutual 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  bill. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  highly  important 
I  think  it  is  controversial.  I  believe  the 
bill  ought  to  go  back  to  the  committee 
for  additional  consideration. 

There  are  some  10  ameudment.s  pend- 
ing. This  is  a  bill  which  is  very  difficult 
to  intelligently  amend  on  the  floor. 

Before  I  start  my  discussion  I  should 
like  to  make  a  unanimous-con.sent  re- 
quest, because  my  speech,  such  a.s  it  is, 
will  be  a  s»?ries  of  questions  addressed 
to  the  distinguislied  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  I 
think  that  will  make  good  legislative  his- 
tory and  will  be  informative  to  the 
Senate. 

Madam  I^resident,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  sugge.st  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  the  time  necessary  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRE.3IDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tiie  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  Pi-esident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  that  the  order  for  the  qviorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  is  certainly 
quite  far  reaching  in  many  respects.  I 
make  that  statement  notwithstandinfT 
the  fact  that  it  purport-s  to  be  something 
in  the  natui-e  of  a  consolidation  of  many 
enactments  that  are  on  the  statute  books 
at  the  present  time.  But  I  would  gather 
from  modif.cations  made  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  would  go  a  htLle  further  than  tho 
acts  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  financing  procedure,  even 
though  a  limitation  of  qualification  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Conunittee  is 
provided,  always  presents  the  possibility 
of  setting  up  a  high-level  program,  which 
for  a  number  of  years  might  be  dis- 
charged with  foreign  currencies,  but  if 
and  when  such  currencies  should  ever 
di5api>ear,  the  obligations  would  have  to 
be  liquidated  with  dollar  appropriations. 
because  of  the  latitude  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  proc;ram. 

This  point  is  of  concern.  I  believe  it 
is  one  rea,«on  why  various  amendments 
have  been  offered.  I  know  the  difficulty 
of  doing  a  suitable  and  adequate  job  of 
amending  :v  bill  of  this  type  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  is  the  rea.son  for 
the  pending  motion  to  recommit. 

I  believe  that  the  be.«t  way  to  estab- 
lish .some  l:^gi.slative  history  is  to  a.sk  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  a  few  questions  about  the  bill 
so  that  his  answers  may  be  of  record, 
and  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  is  involved. 


First.  I  refer  to  section  102,  on  page  2 
of  the  bill,  which  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  "by  grant,  contract,  or 
otherwise." 

The  word  "otherwise"  is  a  residual 
word,  and  because  of  its  broad  connota- 
tions, I  do  not  quite  know  why  it  should 
be  used  tit  the  section.  The  bill  will 
then  continues: 

By  grant,  contract,  or  otherwi.'^e  to  estab- 
Uah  etlucatiuiuil  exchanges  (i)  by  tinancing 
studies  for  redcarch,  instruction,  a:id  other 
cJucatlonal  activities. 

The  bill  would  include  "of  or  for  citi- 
zens and  nationals  of  foreign  countries." 

That  is  one  group.  It  would  include 
•of  or  for  citizens  and  nationals  of  for- 
eign countries  in  American  scliools  and 
institutions  of  learning  located  m  or  out- 
side of  the  United  States. ' 

Consonant,  of  course,  with  the  amount 
of  money  that  might  be  available,  I  can 
readily  understand  wliy  a  reference  was 
made  to  the  bill  as  a  global  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chaii-man  at  this  point  whether  or  nut 
only  the  money  that  will  finally  be  pro- 
vided would  keep  the  program  from  be- 
ing a  global  Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  with  regard 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  ei,pe- 
cialiy  concerning  the  words  "cr  other- 
wise," most  of  the  language  lo  whicli 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  referred 
has  been  taken  from  existing  legislation. 

As  one  example,  I  read  from  the  joint 
resolution  of  .^i:gu;;t  24,  1949,  concern- 
ing the  Republic  of  Finland.  The  la.st 
sentence  of  the  first  resolving  paragraph 
reads  as  follows: 

This  accotmt  shall  be  .-wailable  to  the 
Dep;irtment  of  State  to  hnanre  by  cnlract, 
grant.  r,r  otherwise. 

The  words  "or  otherwise"  have  ap- 
peared very  often  in  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  would  merely  add  an  addi- 
tional flexibility.  Occa.'^lons  sometime.s 
ari'-e  in  whicli  the  particular  activity 
that  is  contemplated  may  involve  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  either  a  hybrid  be- 
tween a  grant  or  contract,  and  may  par- 
tially be  paid  by  the  Government  and 
partially  by  a  private  organization. 

In  any  cnr.c.  it  is  not  new  language. 
It  is  in  the  law  itself.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  me  to  attempt  to  ju.«!tify  all  the 
existing  language  in  all  the  laws  which 
are  incorporated  in  the  pending  bill.  I 
nm  afraid  he  will  be  asking  more  of  the 
Ix>or,  wornout  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  than  he  will  be 
able  to  do 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  concede  that  the  words  have  ap- 
peared in  some  other  statutes.  I  have 
examined  them  as  best  I  could.  I  do  not 
make  too  much  point  of  that.  I  do  make 
tiie  point  that  the  dimensions  of  the  bill, 
when  we  think  in  terms  of  educational 
exchanges  for  our  citizens  in  foreign 
countries  and  for  nationals  of  foreign 
countries  in  American  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  or  outside  of  the 
United  States,  are  vast  indeed,  and  I  do 
not  re^-all  at  the  moment  whether  pre- 
vious legislation  has  gone  quite  that  far. 
If  it  has.  it  was  something  which  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  Congress.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  take  a  good  lo<*  at 
language  that  we  may  have  heretofore 
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approved.  The  proposed  program  can 
cost  the  American  i>eople  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHl .  If  I  may  give  the 
Senator  one  furthei  citation  of  language 
m  tiie  earlier  act.  w:nch  I  sponsored,  and 
which  was  passed  in  1946   I  quote: 

Tlie  .Secretary  of  :-iiute  ib  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  executive  agreement  •  *  *  for 
the  purpose  of  pruvuiing.  by  tl:e  formuiion 
of  loimdalions   or  otiierv.  i=.c: 

In  other  words,  the  use  of  that  pai  ticu- 
lar  expression  "or  otherwise  '  is  a  well- 
established  practice.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  justifiable  in  every  case.  I  do  not  know. 
However,  I  do  knaw  it  has  not  been 
abu.sed  in  any  case  in  .some  12  years  of 
experience.  Actually,  the  foundations — 
we  call  them  commi.ssions  in  some  coun- 
tries— have  followed  a  i)attern  that  is 
veiy  well  recognized 

As  to  tlie  global  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, my  main  criticism  of  the  program 
as  it  exists  is  that  it  is  much  too  small 
for  a  cotmtry  of  our  size  and  responsi- 
bility. The  detailed  budget  breakdown 
and  what  is  proposed  for  the  1962  budg- 
et are  shown  in  the  hearings,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wi.shes  to  refer  to  them 

As  I  say,  everytning  that  is  author- 
ized In  the  legislat  on.  if  passed,  will  be 
subject  to  appropriations  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  a  distinguished  memoer  of  tliat 
committee.  He  is  familiar  with  the  diffi- 
culty this  bill  has  suffered  from  ever 
since  the  program  was  started  It  has 
had  a  vei-y  difficult  time  in  growing  It 
is  not  vei-y  large  as  of  now  With  re- 
spect to  what  some  people  call  an  open- 
end  authorization,  precisely  that  Ian-' 
guage  appears  in  the  Smith -Mundt  Act. 
which  never  had  a  ceiline  placed  upon 
the  amount  that  was  to  be  appropriated. 
Evei-y  year  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  set  the  exact  amount.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  has  been  rea.sonable  and 
enlightened  in  its  dealing  with  the  ap- 
propriation. However,  the  House  com- 
mittee has  been  extremely  parsimonious 
with  the  appropria:ions.  In  conference 
the  amount  has  always  been  set  at  less 
than  the  budget  figure,  and,  with  very- 
few  exceptions,  les.-^  than  what  the  Sen- 
ate had  allowed. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sound 
basis  for  a  fear  that  this  will  grow- 
rapidly,  because  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  extremely  critical.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  when  we  contemplate 
what  is  being  done  in  the  domestic  edu- 
cation field.  Congress  has  done  only  very 
little  domestically.  But  it  has  also  done 
vei-y  little  in  the  foreign  field.  That  is 
a  matter  of  judgment. 

I  believe  the  amount  fixed  in  the  cur- 
rent budget  is  too  small  at  the  present 
time  in  view  of  our  needs.  Nevertheless, 
that  depends  upon  Congress  in  its  an- 
nual appropriations.  I  do  not  know  what 
better  guarantee  than  such  careful  scru- 
tiny by  the  committee  the  Senator 
would  require,  namely,  having  the  Ap- 
propriations Coramittee  limit  the 
amount.  This  is  not  a  proposal  for  a 
borrowing  authority.  I  may  .say. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas knows  that  in  other  years  I  did  sup- 
port the  program  he  sponsored.      I  am 


not  sure  that  I  share  his  enthusiasm 
and  adventurous  excitement  about  the 
results  that  have  been  achieved.  It  is 
well  that  we  take  a  look  now  at  wiiat 
is  before  us,  which  is  an  effort  to  con- 
solidate the  various  statutes  into  one 
package.  In  addition  to  the  educational 
exchanges,  the  bill  provides  cultural  ex- 
changes. That  will  include  visits  by 
leaders  of  importance,  and  by  distin- 
guished pei.sons.  and  tours  in  countries 
abroad  by  creative  and  performing 
artists  and  athletes  in  any  field  of  the 
arts,  sports,  or  any  other  form  of  cul- 
tural attainment.  It  may  be  th?.t  we 
have  approved  tliat  language  before,  but 
I  would  like  lo  have  it  reexamined  again 
in  the  light  of  our  experience. 

Under  cultural  exchanges  there  is  in- 
cluded also  representation  in  various  in- 
ternational meetings.  In  addition  to  the 
language  heretofore  carried,  we  are  now 
adding  meetings.  We  are  including, 
also,  as.semblies.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  has  appeared  in  earlier  legislation. 

Then  the  cultural  program  calls  for 
participation  by  groups  and  individuals 
from  other  countries  in  nonprofit  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States  and  fairs  and 
expositions  and  trade  and  industrial 
fairs,  and  so  forth.  Much  of  that  has 
been  covered  heretofore  and  has  been 
rather  widely  discussed.  It  goes  further 
than  the  language  I  recited. 

The  President  is  also  authorized  to 
provide  handicrafts,  books,  periodicals, 
translations  of  writings  and  establish- 
ing— and  I  emphasize  this — establishing 
and  operating  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  centers  for  cultural  and  techni- 
cal exchanges,  to  promote  public  rela- 
tions, and  .so  forth. 

Here  is  broad  language  to  set  up  cul- 
tural exchanges  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  I  assiune  those  established  in 
the  United  States  would  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  visitors  from  abroad  as  much 
as  for  anyone  here.  It  gives  significance 
to  the  observation  I  made  a  little  while 
ago  when  I  said  that  somebody  referred 
to  this  as  a  global  Federal  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  response  to 
the  Senator,  I  would  say  that  most  of 
the  activities  to  which  he  has  referred 
are  presently  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act 
and  in  Pubhc  Law  860,  which  authorized 
broad  participation  in  cultural  ex- 
changes. The  legislation  would  gi^■e  the 
President  authority  to  coordinate  and 
reorganize  and,  if  possible,  to  make  more 
efficient,  the  activities  already  in  the 
law.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
of  substance  in  the  language  which  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  which  is  not  al- 
ready in  the  law.  The  committee  did  not 
undertake  to  delete  many  activities  that 
are  already  authorized.  In  some  of  these 
I  have  not  been  as  much  interested,  or 
not  interested  any  more  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  been  interested,  but 
many  people  are  interested  in  them,  and 
I  believe  they  are  justified  as  activities. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  means 
by  global  Federal  aid  to  education  The 
dollar  appropriation  to  the  Stat?  De- 
partment this  year  for  the  programs  in 
the  bill  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30 
million.  If  that  is  a  global  program.  I  do 
not  understand  what  global  means.  The 
U.S.  Information  Agency  has  three  times 


as  much  money  as  is  involved  here.  Tins 
is  a  relatively  small  program.  I  believe 
it  is  too  small.  It  touches  vanoiis  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  extremely  small  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  global  program. 

I  think  that  all  the  activities  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  are  justified.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  pinpoint  one  or  two 
wliich  especially  offend  him  and  which 
he  believes  should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  never  offended 
about  these  things:  I  simply  point  oat 
wliat  I  believe  are  the  implication.s. 

If  we  look  at  the  financing  piovisions, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  pio- 
posal  must  go  through  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  through  Congress, 
here  is  a  .sort  of  residual  package.  First. 
the  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pui  - 
poses  of  the  act  are  to  "remain  available 
until  expended."  That  language  has  not 
appeared  heretofore,  so  those  appropri- 
ations are  to  be  without  end  and  with- 
out term.  Once  they  are  put  on  the 
shelf,  they  are  there  and  cannot  be  called 
back.  They  are  to  "remain  available  un- 
til expended." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  language,  "to 
remain  available  until  expended."  is 
used  in  Public  Law  860— the  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act.  That  is  exactly  the  way 
appropriations  which  are  budgeted  for 
that  act  are  appropriated.  They  are 
"available  until  expended."  That  lan- 
guage is  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  right.  Now  let  us 
see  where  we  would  go  beyond  the  regu- 
lar appropriations.  I  read  from  page  13 
of  the  bill: 

Funds  appropriated  for  programs  under 
this  Act  may.  without  regard  to  section  3651 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  543).  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  from  any  source  of 
foreign  currencies  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  current  expenditures  and 
for  grants,  including  grants  to  foundations 
and  commissions  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national agreements  providing  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

That  is  open-end  language.  It  may 
have  appeared  heretofore,  but  I  point  out 
that  we  have  a  Treasury  which  is  burst - 
in,?  with  foreign  currencies.  In  fact,  the 
accounting  of  these  foreign  currencies 
has  been  so  bad  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  1 
could  not  even  get  an  itemized  account 
or  an  approximate  balance.  He  has 
chased  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Treasury,  and  other  agencies  back  to 
the  wall  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of 
figure.  These  funds  are  available,  of 
cour.se.  under  the  limitations  of  appro- 
priations. 

How  easy  it  is  to  think  of  foreign 
currencies  as  something  we  got  for 
nothing.  We  did  not  get  them  for  noth- 
ing. We  had  to  barter  agricultural 
commodities  and  many  other  things  to 
get  them.  So  there  is  now  a  lure  to 
put  hands  on  those  foreign  currencies. 
However,  the  day  will  come  when  they 
will  run  out.  If  we  have  a  high  level 
program  of  educational  exchange,  cul- 
tural exchange,  teachers,  trainees,  tech- 
nicians, and  the  like,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  liquidate  the  program  with 
dollars. 

Probably  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  a  little  disconcerted 
because  the  program  which  he  initially 
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sponsored  has  only  reached  the  $30  mil- 
lion level.  Give  it  time.  Wait  until  it 
is  found  out  in  connection  with  the 
bill— and  perhaps  it  has  not  been  found 
out  heretofore — that  it  is  possible  to  pay 
travel  expense,  pay  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  and  to  bring  families  along; 
wait  until  it  is  found  out  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  pay  for  insurance  and  to  bring 
back  a  lifeless  body,  if  one  should  die 
over  there.  I  think  we  have  gone  a  long 
way. 

In  addition,  these  funds  will  become 
available  through  foundations  and  edu- 
cational and  other  institutions.  I  read 
the  language;  perhaps  I  am  mistaken  in 
my  understanding  of  it : 

(C)  (1)  In  providing  for  the  activities  and 
Interchanges  authorized  by  section  102  of 
this  Act,  grants  may  be  made  to  or  for  indi- 
viduals, either  directly  or  through  founda- 
tions or  educational  or  other  Institutions, 
and  may  Include  funds  for  tuition  and  other 
necessary  Incidental  expenses,  for  travel  ex- 
penses from  their  places  of  residence  and 
return  for  themselves,  and,  whenever  it 
would  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  for 
the  dependent  members  of  their  Immediate 
families,  for  health  and  accident  Insurance 
premiums,  emergency  medical  expenses, 
costs  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their 
former  homes  the  remains  of  any  of  such 
persons  who  may  die  while  away  from  their 
homes  as  participants  or  dependents  of  par- 
ticipants In  any  program  under  this  Act,  for 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  for  all  such  per- 
sons, and  for  such  other  expenses  as  are 
necessary  for  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Some  of  that  language  has  appeared 
in  previous  acts.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  it.  Also,  I  am  not  unmindful  that  the 
Senate  passes  many  bills  as  to  which  we 
do  not  have  a  chance  to  spell  out  care- 
fully and  in  detail  what  is  involved. 

If  I  were  on  the  other  side,  this  pro- 
posal would  be  the  biggest  lure  I  could 
think  of,  to  think  that  if  I  could  qualify 
as  an  influential  person,  as  a  distin- 
guished person,  as  a  profes.sor.  as  a  tech- 
nician, as  a  trainee.  I  could  get  trans- 
portation, I  could  get  subsistence,  I  could 
bring  my  family  along,  I  could  get  health 
and  accident  insurance,  and  I  could 
send  lifeless  remains  back — God  forbid 
that  any  such  fortunity  ever  should 
happen.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  reached 
the  point  now,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  are  8  or  10  different  statutes 
dealing  with  this  situation,  that  this  pro- 
ixisal  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  good 
look-see.  Let  us  understand  what  is  in- 
volved. Perhaps  we  have  used  similar 
language  before  in  some  respects,  but 
there  is  some  curious  language.  I  warit 
to  be  certain  whether  we  are  being  a.sked 
to  consider  a  global  Federal-aid-to- 
education  proposal. 

I  approach  this  question  in  a  most 
gracious  spirit.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
figure  out  how,  proE)erly,  adequately,  and 
effectively,  to  amend  the  bill  on  the  Sen- 
ate iloor.  That  is  the  reason  a  motion 
:s  pending  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  As  I  have 
already  said,  most  of  the  language  to 
which  he  has  referred  is  already  in  the 
law.     If  he  is  proposing  to  repeal  the 


Smith-Mundt  Act,  that  might  be  done, 
although  I  should  think  there  would  be 
considerable  opposition  to  that.  I  realize 
that  the  Senator  does  not  particularly 
approve  of  this  legislation.  I  recall  that 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  he 
made  the  point  that  he  thought  this 
activity  cou::d  be  more  efficiently  con- 
ducted by  private  sources.  He  stated  at 
one  time  that  out  of  50.000— using  round 
niunbers — foreign  students  in  the  United 
States,  only  about  10  percent  of  them 
were  here  under  Government  au.'^pices. 
That,  roughly,  is  the  fact  now.  It  was 
some  years  ago  when  the  Senator  made 
that  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  supported  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the  program.  I 
believe  the  Government  program  has 
been  far  the  most  effective  part  of  the 
whole,  overall  activity  involving  foreign 
students  in  this  country,  because  the  pro- 
gram has  been  properly  administered.  It 
has  been  supervised.  In  other  v/ords.  my 
opinion  is  that  this  has  been  a  worth- 
while program.  If  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois chooses  to  call  it  global,  that  is 
his  prerogative. 

It  is  a  very  small  program,  as  pro- 
grams go. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  considering  a  very  important  program 
which  will  cost  S4.3  billion.  It  miyht 
properly  be  called  global.  But  the  pro- 
gram proposed  in  the  bill  now  before 
us  involves  some  $30  million  for  this 
year. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  an  wcr  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  If  he  docs  not  be- 
lieve that  education  and  educational 
exchanges  are  not  only  proper,  but  are 
a  very  im{)ortant  part  of  our  interna- 
tional relations,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
can  do  to  persuade  him  that  they  are 
im^portant,  because  he  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  a.s  long  as  I  have  been. 
His  opinion  differs  on  thi.^,  subject; 
just  as  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  body  and  the  othor  Ixjdy 
about  Federal  aid  to  education  here 
at  home.  I  have  always  favored  it, 
and  I  still  do.  There  are  many  who 
oppose  it. 

The  program  may  not  be  as  ^[ood  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  like  it 
to  be.  Every  Senator  is  at  liberty  to  vote 
against  it  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  The 
bill,  however,  would  reenact  to  a  very 
great  extent  existing  legislation.  I  know 
of  no  great  movement  to  abandon  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act  or  Public  Law  860 
or  Public  Law  584.  or  any  of  the  other 
acts  which  are  involved  in  tlie  propotcd 
legislation.  The  bill  makes  only  very 
minor  additions  to  existing  law.  If  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  simply  does  not 
like  the  existing  legislation,  there  is 
nothing  I  can  do  about  it  that  I  know 
of.  He  has  a  right  to  his  opinion  about 
educational  exchanges.  I  believe  thai  of 
all  the  exchanges  the  United  States  has 
engaged  in  since  World  War  II.  this  one 
has  resulted  in  a  greater  infusion  of  un- 
derstanding of  this  country  and  a  mu- 
tual understanding,  for  that  matter,  of 
any  activity.  In  my  opinion,  the  $30  mil- 
lion involved  in  this  activity  is  worth  10 
times  more  than  the  $100  millicn  in- 
volved in  the  USIA. 


I  have  great  difficulty  finding  any  vei-y 
favorable    reaction    to    the    Voice    of 

America:  but  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
I  supported  that  program,  too;  but  I  do 
not  have  any  great  faith  in  it.  I  have 
supported  it  for  various  reasons. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Illinois  has  brought 
up  the  question  of  foreign  currencies.  He 
tempts  nie  to  point  out  that  this  has  been 
a  part  of  the  bookkeeping  of  the  Republi- 
can administration  for  8  years.  Why 
tiiey  got  it  into  such  a  mess.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mi-.  DIRKSEN.  Certainly  I  do  not 
condone  it.  Regardless  of  the  source  of 
such  a  situation,  it  is  not  good,  in  my 
book. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  realize  that.  I 
Lhaik  It  is  in  a  very  uncertain  condition; 
and  we  had  that  testimony  before  our 
committee.  But  the  currencies  of  only 
about  six  to  eight  countries  would  be 
available  for  purchase  as  excess  curren- 
cies. Tlioy  cannot  be  allocated  for  use 
in  coiuiection  with  thLs  program,  except 
m  pursuance  of  an  appropriation.  First, 
it  is  necessary  to  get  dollars,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  appropriation.  Then  the 
aircncy  can  take  the  appropriation  to  the 
Tieasuiy.  and  cnn  say  to  the  Treasury. 
If  you  have  any  rupees,  francs,  lira,  and 
so  forth,  that  yuu  do  not  need,  we  will 
buy  them  wiUi  this  money  which  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress."  It 
is  merely  a  bookkeeping  arrangement, 
pursuant  to  an  appropriation  by  the 
Congre':.':.  If  the  committee  on  which  the 
Senator  sils  ar>proves  an  appropriation 
of  SIOO.OOO  or  $1  million,  and  if  the  Con- 
gre.-s  makes  the  appropriation,  the  agen- 
cy whaii  receives  the  appropriation  can 
exchange  it  at  tiie  Treasury  for  foreign 
currencies.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tlie  looseness  of  the  program  to 
which  tlie  Senator  has  referred.  His 
criticism  m  regard  to  the  looseness  with 
wliich  the  exchange  is  handled  is  utterly 
irrelevant.  in5;ofar  as  the  pending  bill  is 
concerned. 

M--.  DiRK.SEN.  Oh.  no.  For  in- 
stance, let  me  refer  to  tiie  languaf:e  on 
page  15.  sibparagraph  2.  Is  that  new 
lani'uage  v.hich  the  committee  has  writ- 
ten into  the  bill?  I  refer  to  the  para- 
graph which  beains  with  the  words  '  Not- 
withstanding tiie  provLsioixs  of  aiiy  other 
law."  and  so  forlii. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  '1  hat  means  uhich 
may  from  time  to  time  be  established 
under  a  recommendation  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  new  language, 
is  It  not? 

Mr.  P^ULBRIGHT.  It  i.s  not  different 
from  what  was  previously  in  the  law. 
Very  similar  language  is  to  be  found  in 
Public  Law  584,  under  limits  to  be  e.^tab- 
Itshed  by  the  Appropriations  CommitieeSe. 
of  the  Congrets.  Hcv.'  would  the  Senator 
provide  for  a  different  arrangement? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  First.  I  wi.sh  to  find 
wheLiier  tiial  language  is  taken  from  ex- 
isting law  or  wlieiher  it  is  entirely  new 
lan'iuage. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  .'Jcnator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  say  it  is  new 
language.  I  have  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  returning  to  the  cus- 
tomary procedure  of  having  the  limita- 
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lions  set  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. The  difference,  as  I  understand, 
is  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  return 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  to 
secure  the  limitations  established  by  the 
Congress.  They  could  be  established  by 
a  legislative  committee  or  by  a  legisla- 
tive act.  Frequently  we  provide  that 
•'the  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $100 
million  shall  be  authorized"  for  such- 
and-such  a  purpose;  but  the  actual 
amount  of  the  expenditure  is  det^miined 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  would 
strike  out  the  words  "and  within  such 
limitations  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  established  by  Congress,  to  use."  and 
would  insert  "to  use  in  such  amounts  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  specified  in 
appropriation  acts,". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  not  object 
to  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  First.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, with  respect  to  tlie  whimsical  re- 
mark made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, let  me  say  th;»t  a  bookkeeper  can 
be  careless,  regarcik'ss  of  whether  he  be 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican;  and  there 
have  been  some  careless  bookkeepers,  in- 
sofar as  the  foreign  currency  account 
is  concerned.  So  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  took  a  yood  look. 

At  this  time,  Willi  the  Treasury  fairly 
bulging  with  foreign  currencies,  this 
provision  is:  "NotP'ithstandine  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law,"  and  so  forth. 
That  would  waive  fll  of  the  present  diffi- 
culties, by  providing  "n.  twithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  and 
within  such  limils  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  cstablishec  by  Congress  to  u«e. 
to  the  extent  that  such  use  is  not  re- 
stricted by  aereernenl."  the^o  foreign 
currencies. 

My  point  is  that  this  program  can  be 
handled  for  a  cerLiin  length  of  time  by 
the  use  of  such  lunds;  but  when  the 
time  comes  when  :io  more  foreign  cur- 
rencies are  available,  then  what  will 
happen?  Then  if  the  Congress  tries  to 
put  an  ax  to  the  program,  tremendous 
pressures  will  be  put  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees;  and  Congress  will  be 
told,  "You  cannot  :ut  this  program.  It 
is  a  F^acred  program,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
touched."  Once  all  the  foreign  curren- 
cios  have  Ijeen  used,  that  will  be  the  sit- 
uation. Apain  one  apain  I  have  pointcKl 
out  that  the  vast  araounts  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  the  Treasury  become  a  monu- 
mental lure. 

But  here  it  is  provided:  '  Notwith- 
.■^tanding  the  provi.'.ions  of  any  other  law 
and  wiLhm  such  limits  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  establisiied  by  Congress." 

Maaam  Presidert,  I  have  been  under 
tho.se  pressures  before.  I  saw  the  so- 
called  fcKxl  piogiam  for  use  in  the 
."-chools  begin  with  $25  miUion:  and  I 
lived  to  see  the  time  when,  with  Federal 
aid.  both  ca-sh  and  commodities,  and 
with  contributions  by  the  States  and  the 
voluntary  agencies,  it  became  a  $1  bil- 
lion program.  That  Is  what  happens 
in  this  great  city,  where  the  practice 
Oi  the  art  of  mushrooming  is  not  at  all 
extraordinary. 

Madam  President,  there  are  other 
items  in  the  bill;  but  I  shall  not  go 
further. 
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I  think  this  bill  is  entitled  to  &Dme- 
thing  of  a  good,  hard  look.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  moved  that  the  bill  be 
recommitted  to  the  cominittee.  I  have 
not  made  that  motion  in  malice.  I  have 
made  the  motion  because  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  public  interest. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  let  my  case  rest 
right  there. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  whether  he 
can  mform  the  Senate  exactly 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  may  intervene, 
lei  me  say  that  I  have  used  30  minutes 
of  my  time.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  like  to  use 
some  of  the  time  available  to  him. 

Mr.  FLT^RIGHT.  If  the  Se;aator 
from  South  Dakota  wishes  to  ask  me  a 
question,  I  now  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  not  able  to  un- 
derstand the  outcome  of  the  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  regard  to  the 
language  which  appears  at  the  top  of 
page  12.  Will  the  chairmsm  of  the 
committee  detail  for  the  Senate  ercactly 
what  changes  are  involved?  A  number 
of  Senators  have  spoken  to  me  spe- 
cifically about  the  words,  in  line  4.  "de- 
pendents of  participants,"  as  they  relate 
to  the  new  language — ^that  in  Italics — 
which  would  seem  to  exp>and  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  from  the  responsibil- 
ity the  Government  now  has  for  de- 
pendents of  participants,  and  would  now 
include  additional  expenditures  and 
programs,  and  perhaps  additional  de- 
pendents. Will  the  Senator  frcwn 
Arkansas  explain  that  for  the  beru;fit  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  remains  of 
one  who  might  die  while  away  from 
home  (iould,  under  such  authority,  be 
returned  home.  I  was  going  to  com- 
ment on  tliat  matter. 

Public  Law  885,  of  tlie  84th  Corgress, 
in  section  3,  provides  tliat  the  Sec:.*etary 
of  State  is  authorized  to  pay  the  iictual 
expcn-ses  of  transpwDrting  home  the  re- 
mains of  deceased  grantees,  not  U.S. 
Government  employees,  who  may  die 
while  away  from  their  homes,  whils  par- 
ticipating in  international  educational 
exchange  activities  under  the  juiisdic- 
tion  of  the  Department  of  St£te.  I 
meant  to  refer  to  that  matter.  That 
provision  is  in  tlie  law. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  it  in  the  law  witli 
respect  to  dependents  or  participants? 

Air.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  in  rega.rd  to 
dependents. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Then  this  portion  of 
the  bill  adds  the  reference  to  depend- 
ents, does  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  it  does  that  not 
only  for  that  purpose,  but  also  for  the 


other  purposes  set  forth  In  the  italicized 
words? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  the  ruling 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  with  which 
I  believe  the  Senator  is  familiar,  under 
existing  law  the  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  dependents  is  authorized.  It  ha.s 
been  used  in  a  very  limited  fashion,  be- 
cause the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
and  the  administrators  of  the  programs 
have  not  thought  that  it  was  necesfeai  y 
except  in  imusual  cases,  particularly 
with  distinguished  professors  who  are 
requested  by  foreign  countries  to  come 
to  their  countries.  Very  often  they  are 
unwilling  to  go  for  a  year  without  their 
families. 

Tlie  Comptroller  General  wrote  a  let- 
ter on  this  subject,  dated  February  13. 
1959.  He  ruled  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation for  dependents  in  grants  to 
certain  senior  categories  of  persons  par- 
ticipating in  the  international  education 
exchange  activities  authorized  by  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948 — with  which  the 
Senator  is  familiar — section  32(b)  (2)  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  and  so 
forth,  is  authorized.  That  is  not  a  new 
authority. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  relates  to  the 
practice  of  paying  the  cost  of  dependents 
of  American  professors  who  go  overseas. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  question  has  been 
raised  and  brought  to  my  attention  as  to 
whether  this  act  extends  that  authority 
to  include  the  cost  of  foreign  students 
and  professors  who  come  here  from  other 
lands. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  T  do  not  think  the 
ruling  of  the  Comptrcller  General  is 
limited  to  Americans. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  makes  Uie 
Senator  think  that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Because  we  had  a  dis- 
cussion of  it  before  the  State  Depart- 
ment Appropriations  Subcommittee  the 
other  day.  Money  for  that  purpose  was 
involved.  We  were  advised  cat^orically 
that  the  money  could  be  used  exclusively 
and  solely  to  pay  for  dependents  of 
Americans,  primarily  of  professors,  who 
are  going  overseas.  So  either  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  incorrect  or  the  testi- 
mony before  the  McClcllan  subcommit- 
tee was  incorrect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  the  question 
before  the  Senator's  committee  whether 
it  was  intended  to  do  this  as  a  matter  of 
policy  or  whether  there  was  authority? 
This  question  goes  only  to  the  authority. 

This  mailer  illustrates  Uie  statement  I 
made  in  response  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  tliat  all  of  these 
details  are  closely  examined  into  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  There  is  nothing  open- 
ended  about  it.  It  is  within  the  control 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
fact,  I  have  often  felt  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  attempted  to  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  for  the  judgment  of 
the  agency  involved.  I  do  not  seek  an 
ai-gument  with  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  but  I  have  often 
felt  that  it  does  that.  For  example,  one 
time  the  committee  eliminated  the  item 
for   the   Salzburg   seminar,   which   was 
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an  efficient  way  to  spend  the  money. 
The  committee  did  not  like  it.  It  was 
authorized  under  the  bill,  but  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  said  it  did  not  like 
it.    This  often  happens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 
It  speaks  for  itself  as  to  what  it  means. 

I  think  it  means  dependents  are  in- 
cluded, whether  they  be  dependents  of 
Americans  or  foreigners,  so  long  as  we 
give  a  travel  grant  or  a  full  grant  under 
sections  of  the  bill.  That  is  quite  apart 
from  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
administrators  choose  to  do  it.  If  they 
have  assured  the  Senator  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COMPTROLLES  GENERAL  OF 

THE  UNrrED  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  13,  1959. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Me.  Secretary  :  In  a  letter  of  October 
24.  1958.  Mr.  William  O.  Hall,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Administration,  requested 
our  views  upon  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  include  an  allowance  for 
cost  of  transportation  of  dependents  in 
grants  to  certain  senior  categories  of  per- 
sons participating  in  the  international  edu- 
cational exchange  activities  authorized  by 
the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1431-14  .'d), 
section  32(b)(2)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
1641(b)),  the  act  of  August  24.  1949  (20 
U.S.C.  222-224),  and  section  7  of  the  India 
Emergency  Food  Aid  Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2316). 

The  letter  of  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
states: 

"The  program  conducted  under  these  var- 
ious statutes  seeks  to  further  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  through  educational  and 
related  activities,  including  the  exchange  of 
persons,  which  promote  mutvial  understand- 
ing between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  other  countries.  Grants 
are  made  to  Individuals  to  enable  them  to 
participate  in  the  program.  In  some  in- 
stances, awards  are  made  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  competition,  primarily  in  the  stu- 
dent and  research  categories,  and  in  other 
instances.  Including  the  teacher  and  pro- 
fessor categories,  it  Is  often  necessary  to  seek 
people  especially  qualified  to  meet  specific 
requirements  that  exist  in  the  area  and  as- 
signment in  which  they  are  to  serve.  In  the 
latter  categories  the  Department  is  experi- 
encing increasing  difficulties  in  obtaining 
the  persons  best  qualified  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific requirements,  including  the  rather 
lengthy  period  of  not  less  than  a  full  aca- 
demic year  in  the  host  country. 

"This  difficulty  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
absence  thus  far  of  any  provision  in  these 
grants  for  payment  of  transportation  of  de- 
pendent members  of  the  immediate  family 
of  the  grantee.  As  a  general  rule  grantees 
in  the  senior  categories  indicated  above  are 
accompanied  by  dependents.  In  such  in- 
stances each  member  of  the  family  unit 
contributes  to  the  general  objectives  of  the 
program  in  meeting  and  associating  with 
persons  in  the  host  country.  The  Depart- 
ment and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
have  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
assisting  these  grantees  in  meeting  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  of  accompanying  de- 
pendents  and   formal   action   taken    by    the 


Board  at  iis  most  recent  meeting  urges  that 
appropriate  action  be  taken  to  accomplish 
this. 

,  •  •  •  • 

•■The  Department,  in  keeping  with  tlie 
action  of  the  Bc-\rd  of  Foreign  Scl-olarships, 
proposes  to  include  an  allowance  for  cost  of 
transportation  of  dependents  among  the 
benefits  of  the  grant  in  certain  senior  cate- 
gories of  persons  going  to  and  coming  from 
remote  area.s  of  the  world  ior  periods  of  nor 
less  than  a  full  academic  year  u.siially  8  to 
10  months  ■' 

We  view  the  several  acts  involved,  related 
by  statutory  provision  (22  U  S.C  1440)  as 
well  as  purpose  and  subject  matter,  as  vest- 
ing in  the  Secretary  of  State  broad  dis- 
cretionary authority  with  regard  to  expenses 
for  allowance  incident  to  participation  in 
the  respective  educational  programs.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  light  of  the  represent.-* - 
tions  made  with  respect  to  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  obtaining  the  best  qualified 
persons  to  participate  in  the  authorized  ed- 
ucational programs  due  to  the  absence  of 
any  provision  for  an  allowance  for  cost  of 
transportation  of  dependent  members  of  the 
immediate  family  of  the  grantee,  if  it  be 
determined  that  such  an  allowance  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  carry  out  the  programs,  we 
would  not  object  to  the  inclu.'^ion  thereof 
in  the  grant. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JO.SEPH   Campbell. 
Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  it  is  amazing  how  little  de- 
tail actually  finally  gets  to  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  First 
we  have  a  catenation  of  witnesses.  Time 
is  limited.  They  submit,  in  finest  print 
that  taxes  bifocals  and  trifocals,  gen- 
eral language.  I  defy  any  member  of 
that  committee — and  I  was  on  it  17  or 
18  years — to  be  able  to  check  the  matter 
within  the  compass  of  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  on  my  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes:  this  is  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  going  to 
yield  for  another  speech.  Th?  Senatoi- 
has  15  minutes.  I  yielded  only  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wanted  to  make  the 
point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  ha-^ 
his  own  time  to  make  his  point. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  was  advised,  after  the  fact, 
that  these  dependents  had  been  sup- 
ported in  oversea  post.^.  A  member  of 
the  committee— not  the  present  speak- 
er— raised  the  question.  In  response, 
the  representative  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  that  the  allowance  was  au- 
thorized under  the  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred,  and  it  was  operated 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  dependents 
of  Americans,  for  example.  piofes.sors. 
overseas.  On  that  basis,  although  the 
committee  has  not  finally  acted,  the  as- 
surance seemed  to  allay  the  particular 
concern  of  some  members  of  the  com- 


mittee wlio  felt  that  in  paying  for  the 
dependents  of  foreign  professors  and  for- 
eign students  visiting  in  this  country,  an 
alarming  situation  would  be  brought 
about,  because  in  some  of  '.hese  countries 
from  which  we  ate  happy  to  accept  stu- 
dents and  professors,  men  are  allowed  to 
have  4  or  5  wives  and  may  have  20  or 
30  children.  We  did  not  want  to  get  in- 
to a  position  where  the  U.S.  Government 
would  be  forced  to  discriminate  and  say, 
'•We  will  accept  dependents  from  coun- 
tries where  people  have  only  1  wife 
and  perhaps  5  children,  but  not  from 
countries  where  a  man  may  have  7  or 
a  dozen  wives  and  30  children."  We 
thought  It  better  to  keep  the  policy  clear 
and  limit  its  operation  according  to  a 
formula  under  which  we  would  make 
payments  only  to  dependents  of  out- 
waid-moving  students  from  this  country. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  ask  me  a  question? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
please  come  to  it,  because  we  are  under 
a  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  with  re- 
spect to  the  language  on  page  12  correct 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  understand, 
under  this  language,  in  the  very  few- 
cases  where  distinguished  professors 
have  dependents,  and  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  they  come,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  board  of  foreign  scholaiships. 
there  is  authority  that  the  travel  expense 
of  the  dependents  may  be  allowed.  I 
think  it  is  neither  proper  nor  justified 
to  do  otherwise.  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  improper,  if  we  allow  our  profes- 
sors to  go  abroad — and  it  is  in  very  few 
numbers — and  to  take  dependents,  not 
to  allow  reciprocity  in  this  connection. 
There  are  very  few  dependents  involved. 
There  is  no  compulsion  upon  the  selec- 
tion committees  to  accept  anyone  with 
dependents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
ca.se  of  students  and  the  less  distin- 
guished or  outstanding  people,  if  they 
have  dependents,  they  probably  will  not 
get  to  come  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  5 
mote  minutes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  point.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  there  are  many  peo- 
ple, in  this  body  and  out,  who  feel  that 
educational  exchanges  are  not  a  proper 
activity,  or  that  Federal  aid  to  education 
is  not  a  proper  function.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  think  that  education  is  the  one 
root  of  all  the  evil  in  this  world,  and  that 
we  should  not  have  allowed  people  to 
learn  to  read  and  write,  because  they 
become  ambitious  and  stir  up  trouble. 
These  are  matters  of  opinion.  We  have 
had  roughly  15  years  of  experience  un- 
der the  international  exchange  pro- 
grams. There  are  various  figures  of  the 
number  of  people  that  have  been  in- 
volved. Under  Public  Law  584,  there 
have  been,  in  round  numbers,  about  40,- 
000.  More  have  participated  in  com- 
bination with  the  others  bills  which  have 
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been  mentioned,  such  as  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act,  Public  Law  860,  the  Finnish 
Act,  and  several  others.  I  think  this  ac- 
tivity has  thoroughly  Justified  itself. 

There  is  a  great  mass  of  literature 
on  the  subject.  There  have  been  many 
reports.  There  have  been  annual  re- 
ports by  the  administration  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  participated  and 
who  have  made  their  marks  in  foreign 
countries.  There  have  been  a  number 
who  have  done  so  in  this  country.  This 
is  a  big  country,  and  the  impact  of  the 
program  here  Is  not  so  noticeable.  In 
many  smaller  countries,  which  have  a 
greater  regard  for  intellectual  achieve- 
ment than  this  country,  these  people 
have  had  great  influence  in  government, 
in  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  schools. 

In  a  counti-y  such  as  Japan,  which  I 
happened  to  visit  la.'^t  year,  a  leading 
newspaper  had  25  promising  young  edi- 
torial writers  and  reporters  who  had  been 
to  our  country  as  exchange  students. 
That  is  simply  one  illustration.  Many 
others  I  would  not  burden  Senators  with 
at  this  time. 

I  really  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  exchange 
technique.  This  is  one  activity  as  to 
which  the  Russians  have  paid  us  the 
compliment  of  Imitatinf'.  They  have 
started,  in  recent  years,  their  own  ex- 
chanee  program.  Tliey  have  started  a 
Freedom  University.  The  statistics  are 
all  in  the  hearing  record.  There  are  ex- 
tensive statistics  as  to  what  th"  Russians 
are  attempting  to  do. 

I  think,  on  balance,  the  evidence  is 
unquestionable  that,  this  is  a  proper  ac- 
tivity. All  the  bill  would  do.  really,  is 
bi'ing  together  in  one  place  the  various 
acts  which  have  been  passed  at  various 
times  in  the  last  15  years. 

Most  of  the  language  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  objects,  or  which 
he  criticizes,  is  already  in  the  law.  There 
are  very  few  additional  provisions.  If 
any  of  those  additional  provisions  are 
defective  in  a  way  I  do  not  realize  or 
the  committee  does  not  know  about,  we 
of  course  would  be  more  than  pleased  to 
consider  some  improvement,  if  any  sug- 
gestions are  made  in  that  regard. 

So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  question  about 
its  value.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  a  member,  is  a  very  modest  person. 
Undoubtedly  he  would  not  make  some 
of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  bill 
I  shall  make. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  Record  that  it  is 
a  great  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  POT.BRIGHT  1 .  It  is  a  particular  priv- 
ilege to  serve  under  the  Senator  in  con- 


nection with  any  matter  which  involves 
scholarship  and  cultural  development, 
as  does  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  There- 
fore. I  wish  to  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments in  support  of  the  position  of  my 
chairman. 

I  speak  most  respectfully  of  my  friend 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen],  but  I  com- 
plet^-ly  disagree  with  the  position  he  has 
taken. 

From  listening  to  my  friend,  I  have 
the  impression  that  whether  it  is  the 
motivation  or  not,  the  result  of  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  recommit — which 
I  sincerely  hope  will  not  be  agreed  to — 
would  be  to  kill  the  bill  for  this  session 
of  tlie  Coneress.  Time  is  wasting, 
Madam  President,  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject matter,  and  we  do  not  have  any  time 
to  w  aste. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  move 
ahead  with  the  job  called  for  vmder  the 
bill.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  SIS  one 
of  the  most  effective  weapons  we  have  in 
the  great  fight  for  freedom  against  com- 
munism around  the  world.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  kind  of  approach  will  do  more 
to  beat  communism  around  the  world 
than  jet  bombers.  This  kind  of  weapon 
will  be  more  effective  to  defeat  commu- 
nism than  military  aid  in  many  parts  of. 
the  world,  for  which  we  are  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  chair- 
m.Tn  of  my  committee,  the  ammunition 
in  the  bill  will  do  more  good  in  Latin 
.America  than  the  proposal  of  the  Penta- 
gon to  increase  military  aid  to  Latin 
America  from  $55  million  to  $68  million, 
as  contained  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  the 
committee  is  now  marking  up. 

Madam  President,  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  do  something  effective 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  contest  against  communism.  We 
do  not  have  much  time  remaining. 

My  good  friend  from  Illinois  says  he 
would  like  to  send  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee .so  that  It  can  have  a  long,  hard 
look.  It  has  had  it.  Madam  President. 
My  clmirman  has  not  said  so.  but,  as 
one  of  his  coworkers,  I  say  so. 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  hearings.  On 
every  Senator's  desk  there  is  a  copy. 
Madam  President.  There  are  238  pages 
of  hearings  on  the  bill. 

"Take  a  look  at  it."  I  say  to  those  who 
may  momentarily  find  themselves  In  a 
position  of  some  doubt  because  of  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. Take  a  look  at  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  cx)mmit- 
tec.  Outstanding  witnesses  testified 
before  the  committee.  They  produced 
238  pages  of  hearings. 

Madam  President,  we  have  gone 
through  the  bill  with  a  fine  tooth  comb, 
so  to  speak. 

I  suggest  that  Senators  read  the  com- 
mittee report.  My  chairman  did  not 
invite  attention  to  it,  and  again  I  think 
he  refrained  from  doing  so  because  of 
his  own  modesty.  I  wish  to  refer  Sen- 
ators to  page  4  of  the  committee  report. 
What  do  we  find  there? 

A  beginning  was  made  last  October — 

Tliat  was  before  the  presidential  elec- 
tion.   I  say  to  my  friend  from  Dlinois, 


the  minority  leader  of  the  S«i«te,  this 
has  teen  a  bipartisan  approach  toward 
consolidating  legislation  now  on  the 
books,  and  adding  some,  in  regard  to 
cultural  exchanges.  This  is  not  a  Dem- 
ocratic program  or  a  Kennedy  program, 
alone.  This  is  a  bipartisan  proeram, 
and  a  very  sound  one. 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  report,  as  found 
on  page  4 : 

A  beginning  wns  made  last  October  by 
con\'enlng  under  committee  auaplc«s,  and 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Pm.- 
FRiGHT.  an  informal  conference  of  top-level 
educators  and  Government  officials  meet 
conversant  with  the  operationa  of  the  ex- 
change programs.  Among  the  participants 
were  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  at 
that  time,  and  the  former  heeul  of  the  St«te 
Department  Bureau  of  International  Cul- 
tural  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  those 
men  from  the  executive  branch  were  not 
Democrats.  They  were  Republicans,  or, 
more  precisely,  at  least  were  serving  un- 
der a  Republican  administration,  I  say 
to  the  Republican  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

I  continue  to  read: 

There  was  complete  agreement  on  the 
urgent  need  for  action,  and  a  remarkable 
unanimity  of  feeling  about  the  required  ma- 
jor changes  In  legislation  gorerning  the  ex- 
change programs.  While  there  was  a  clear 
conaensus  about  the  prc^>er  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed, there  naturally  bare  been  dlilering 
views  about  that  question.  A  case  could  be 
made  for  an  effort  to  recast  and  strengthen 
the  entire  range  of  international  educational 
and  cultural  programs,  but  such  an  attempt 
would  Involve  lengthy  and  arduous  study 
and  a  sweeping  reorganization  which  would 
mUltate  against  needed  early  action.  On 
the  other  band.  It  could  be  argued  that  the 
relevant  acts  might  just  be  amended  in  places 
to  correct  the  more  obvious  deficiencies. 
This  approach  would  only  perpetuate  the 
difficulty  experienced  In  making  a  patch- 
work collection  of  legislation  serve  the  new 
requirements  of  this  period  of  world  history. 
It  therefore  was  decided  that.  In  developing 
draft  legislation,  a  middle  course  should  be 
pursued  which  would  offer  the  greatest 
promise  of  useful  and  prompt  action  in  this 
current  session  of  Congress. 

The  resulting  bill  (S.  1154),  Incorporating 
this  moderate  approach,  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Fulbright  on  March  2.  Testimony 
from  more  than  a  dozen  nongovernmental 
witnesses,  representing  among  them  the 
views  of  most  major  American  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  was  received  in  public 
ae&sion  on  Marcli  29,  and  was  uniformly  fa- 
vorable In  character.  A  public  hearing  to 
receive  the  views  of  the  executive  branch 
was  delayed  until  April  27  so  that  the  com- 
mittee could  be  given  a  fully  coordinated 
and  approved  single  administration  poaitloa 
on  the  biU.  On  that  date,  PhUtp  H.  CoombB. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Bducational 
and  Cultural  Aflau-s,  presented  the  coimposiM 
views  and  proposed  amendments  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  strongly  supported  S. 
1154.  While  there  was  a  large  number  of 
such  proposed  amendments,  many  of  the 
suggested  changes  were  technical  rather  than 
substantive  in  character. 
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I  ask  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  only 
to  read  the  committee  report.  If  they 
read  the  commitee  report,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  can  possibly  support  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill,  which  will  kill  the 

bill. 

I  paraphrase  the  Senator's  language, 
but  I  think,  accurately,  that  the  bill 
should  be  recommitted  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  long,  hard  look  at  what  is  proposed 
by  the  bill.  The  bill  has  had  a  thorough 
examination,  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  now  make 
a  quick  reply  to  a  couple  of  the  argu- 
ments I  have  heard  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today. 

I  read  from  page  2  of  the  bill,  be- 
ginning at  line  21 : 

(B)  Of  or  for  citizens  and  nationals  of  for- 
eign countries  in  American  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  learning  located  in  or  outside 
the  United  States; 

Someone  suggested  that  this  is  almost 
a  global  foreign  aid  to  education  bill. 
Madam  President,  it  is  highly  to  be  de- 
sired that  some  students  and  scholars 
be  sent  to  some  institutions  outside  the 
United  States,  if  we  are  going  to  accom- 
plish the  objective  of  cultural  exchanges. 

Let  us  consider  the  great  American 
University  in  Beirut,  and  the  case  of  a 
yoimg  scholar  from  any  one  of  the  Arab 
countries.  In  such  an  instance  it  would 
be  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  send  the  student  to  the 
American  University  at  Beirut.  I  have 
lectured  at  that  university.  It  is  a 
great  institution  of  higher  learning.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  be  making  greater 
use  of  the  American  University  at  Beirut, 
and  such  greater  use  is  contemplated 
in  the  section  to  which  objections  have 
been  raised. 

We  hear  much  about  what  Russia  and 
Red  China  are  doing  in  regard  to  ex- 
tending fellowships,  grants,  travel  ex- 
penses, paying  tuition,  and  getting  stu- 
dents to  come  into  Russia  and  into  Red 
China  or  sending  them  elsewhere  to  get 
their  Communist  indoctrination.  I  be- 
lieve Russia  would  be  delighted  to  pay 
a  Panamanian,  for  example,  to  study 
politics  in  Cuba  at  the  University  of 
Havana. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  world  contest  between  freedom 
and  communism  will  go  on  for  a  good 
many  years.  We  must  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  that  is  available  to  us 
in  any  educational  citadel  of  freedom 
anywhere  in  the  world  to  which  we  can 
send  students  under  a  cultural  exchange 
program  such  as  the  one  proE>osed. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  about  cultural 
exchanges  that  are  based  upon  bringing 
people  to  the  United  States.  I  shall  not 
be  scared  away  from  the  bill  because 
every  student  that  we  would  help  would 
not  be  brought  to  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  I  should  Uke  to  make  a  different 
argument.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  will  be  interested  in  this, 
because  he  and  I  have  observed  some  of 
the  problems  of  student  exchanges  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  In  many  in- 
stances the  best  arrangement  may  be  to 
have  the  exchange,  but  not  to  bring  the 


student  to  the  United  States.  Send  him 
to  one  of  the  other  universities  else- 
where in  the  world  where  he  can  have 
the  cultural  development  that  is  so  es- 
sential, in  my  judgment,  if  we  are  going 
to  cari-y  on  successfully  the  fight  against 
communism  on  a  cultural  and  educa- 
tional level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  may 
I  have  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  One  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  exchanges  is  that 
we  bring  students  to  this  country  for 
study,  and  then  they  do  not  always  wish 
to  return  to  their  own  country  to  do 
the  job  for  which  we  brought  them  hero 
to  train  them  to  do. 

Thus,  as  argued  today,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  we  ought  to  be  against  the  bill 
because  it  does  not  provide  that  every 
student,  for  example,  must  be  biought 
to  the  United  States.  In  many  individ- 
ual cases  such  action  would  not  be 
desirable. 

Certainly  most  of  these  students  and 
teachers  will  come  here.  Dollar  for  dol- 
lar. I  think  that  helping  to  educate  these 
people  in  the  United  States  is  the  best 
foreign  aid  program  we  could  have 

Mr.  Bertell  Mason,  Jr..  of  Oak  Grove. 
Oreg..  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  "The  Ore- 
gon Surveyor"  which  makes  this  same 
point.  The  article  in  this  publication 
declares,  and  I  quote: 

The  money  required  to  send  one  kid  to 
Nigeria  for  2  years  to  live  as  they  live  and 
work  on  a  pick  and  shovel  gang  would  more 
than  pay  for  a  4-year  engineering  education 
in  this  country  for  a  Nigerian  student  who. 
upon  his  return,  would  be  a  lifelong  as.set  to 
both  Nigeria  and  the  United  States 

This  is  the  basic  .objective  of  the  bill 
But  there  undoubtedly  are  instances 
when  the  same  thing  can  be  better 
achieved  by  helping  the  student  go  to 
an  American  institution  abroad,  and  we 
should  not  rule  out  that  possibility. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  flexibility  of  the 
program  for  which  I  wish  to  plead.  I 
am  not  for  unlimited  flexibility,  but  we 
must  have  the  kind  and  degree  of  flexi- 
bihty  that  is  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
with  adequate  checks  to  see  to  it  that 
capricious  and  arbitrary  discretion  is  not 
resorted  to  by  the  administrators  of  the 
program. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made 
perfectly  clear  that  such  checks  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  appropriations 
check  is  in  the  bill  in  regard  to  every 
single  project,  if  we  wish  to  use  such 
checks. 

As  I  ask  the  following  question,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI 
It  is  my  understanding  in  connection 
with  the  argument  that  has  been  made 
concerning  foreign  currency  that,  with- 
out exception,  the  foreign  currency  must 
really  be  paid  for  in  terms  of  dollars,  .so 
far  as  the  proposed  program  is  con- 
cerned, and  therefore  from  the  very  be- 
ginning the  question  was  one  of  a  dollar 
program  and  not  a  foreign  currency  pro- 


gram in  the  sense  that  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  nUnois. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  reason  it  is  for  the  benefit, 
one  might  say,  of  our  own  Treasury  is  to 
allow  them  to  get  rid  of  unneeded  and 
excess  foreign  cm-rency.  For  that  rea- 
son we  used  the  opportunity.  We  would 
not  have  to.  If  there  were  not  any  for- 
eign currencies — if  they  disappeared  to- 
morrow— we  would  carry  on  the  program 
as  a  dollar  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  make  two  more 
points  in  closing,  because  I  am  aghast 
at  the  suggestion  that  the  bill  be  re- 
committed, which  would  mean  for  the 
present  session  the  end  of  a  bill  that 
would  provide  a  program  for  exchange 
of  persons  on  a  cultural  and  educational 

level. 

Such  a  program  is  essential,  in  my 
judgment,  if  we  are  going  to  make  head- 
way against  communism  in  this  world, 
and  we  have  no  time  for  delay.  We  have 
before  us  a  bill  that  has  been  thorough- 
ly considered,  well  worked  out,  and  one 
that  contains  the  nece.ssary  checks  in 
order  to  prevent  abuses. 

Let  us  assume  that  some  abuses  de- 
velop. We  cannot  write  perfect  legis- 
lation. We  have  the  procedure  by  which 
we  can  correct  any  abuses  that  should 
develop,  if  proof  were  offered  to  us  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  that  some 
corrections  are  necessary. 

But  I  wish  to  say  that  we  hear  a  great 
deal  in  this  country  about  what  the 
Russians  are  doing  in  inviting  Africans 
to  come  to  Russia.  In  the  bill  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  available  train- 
ing on  a  cultural  student  exchange  and 
professional  exchange  basis.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  some  inroads 
into  Africa.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  may 
I  have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  action  on  the  bill  be  de- 
layed for  another  session,  because  that 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  motion.  The 
point  has  been  made  that  there  is  no 
limit  in  an  authorization  that  is  open- 
ended.  The  point  has  already  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  we  have  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee check.  But  if  one  were  really 
objecting  on  the  basis  of  the  point  that 
has  been  made,  one  would  think  that  the 
objector  would  come  along  with  a  pro- 
posal for  a  ceiling.  But  no  such  amend- 
ment has  been  offered. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  that  in  my  judgment  he  has  not 
raised  a  single  objection  in  the  debate 
that  could  not  be  considered  by  way  of 
consideration  of  an  amendment  rather 
than  dilatory  tactic,  the  result  of  which 
would  be.  irrespective  of  what  the  moti- 
vation may  be,  to  delay  the  bill  from 
further  consideration  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  If  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
wishes  to  establish  a  ceiling,  why  does 
he  not  propose  an  amendment,  for  ex- 
ample, providing  for  a  ceiling  of  $100 
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million?  No  such  suggestion  has  come 
from  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  We 
have  from  him  only  a  proposal  to  send 
the  bill  back  to  committee  for,  in  effect, 
no  further  consideration  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  consider  the  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  bill  to  be  one  of 
the  most  vital  forces  available  to  us  in 
our  attack  on  communism  around  the 
world.  I  wish  to  make  a  further  sug- 
gestion to  my  Republican  friends  who 
have  made  many  speeches  in  this  coun- 
try— and  I  have  supported  the  thesis  of 
those  sE>eeches — about  a  people-to- 
people  movement.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  implement  a  people-to-people 
movement  in  this  country.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  cultural  exchanges  so 
vital  in  order  to  get  people  to  under- 
stand each  other  better. 

I  close  by  making  an  argument  in  re- 
lation to  Latin  America.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
America.  I  want  this  bill  as  an  integral 
part  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  al- 
liance for  progress  program  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  Here  is  an  al- 
liance for  progress  on  a  cultural  level  so 
essential  for  a  better  understanding 
throughout  Latin  America. 

The  defeat  of  the  Dirksen  motion  to 
recommit,  in  my  judgment,  is  essential 
in  the  great  fight  that  we  must  make  on 
the  cultural  and  peoples'  exchange  level 
against  the  inroads  that  the  Communist 
section  of  the  world  is  successfully 
making  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  Dirksen  motion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  14  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  4  minutes.  First,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  very  fine 
statement.  He  has  emphasized  some 
asp>ects  of  the  program  which  I  had 
overlooked. 

He  has  reminded  me  of  the  meetings 
we  held  last  fall.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing for  the  Record  to  call  attention  to 
the  kind  of  people  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting.  I  issued  the  invitation  for 
a  meeting  in  October.  It  was  a  2- 
day  meeting.  It  was  attended  by  Mr. 
Dean  Rusk,  who  at  that  time  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  have  the 
vaguest  idea  that  he  would  be  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  was  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  had  been 
for  some  years.  Also  attending  the 
meeting  were  Mr.  Kenneth  Holland,  pres- 
ident of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education;  Dr.  Anna  Hawkes,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women:  Prof.  Sumner  Crosby,  of 
Yale  University :  President  Hurst  Ander- 
son, of  American  University;  Dr.  Walter 
Laves,  of  Indiana  University;  Richard  A. 
Humphrey,  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education;  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr., 
provost-designate  of  Yale  University; 
John  Howard,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
University   and   World   Affairs;    Robert 


Thayer  and  Saxton  Bradford,  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  George  V.  Allen,  then 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency; 
and  William  Handley  of  that  Agency. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.     Do   we   understand 
that  these  notable  figures  in  education 
joined   in   recommending   the   proposed 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  this  was  the  initial  meeting,  out  of 
which  the  proposed  legislation  grew.  I 
invited  these  people  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. We  had  gone  over  a  list  in  trying 
to  get  what  we  considered  to  be  outstand- 
ing people  in  education  and  who  were 
familiar  with  the  international  aspect 
of  education  and,  of  course,  also  with 
the  domestic  aspect,  as  shown  by  the 
list,  and  we  invited  them  to  come  to  the 
meeting.  They  came  and  spent  2  days 
here.  We  went  over  existing  legislation 
and  discussed  the  subject  at  great 
length.  Our  staff  took  their  suggestions 
and  considered  existing  legislation,  and 
then  developed  the  proposed  legislation 
now  before  the  Senate.  That  is  the  bill 
that  is  now  presented  to  the  Senate.  It 
has  not  been  resubmitted  for  approval 
to  these  people,  although  a  niunber  of 
these  same  people  in  their  later  testi- 
mony endorsed  the  bill.  This  meeting 
was  held  last  October. 

I  say  all  this  in  answer  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  not  suf- 
ficient attention  has  been  given  to  the 
subject.  That  is  not  so.  The  meeting 
w£LS  held,  aiid  the  committee  staff  and 
the  staffs  of  the  Departments  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  over  the  suggestions, 
and  to  develop  and  refine  them.  Every- 
one admitted  at  the  meeting  that  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  had  become  so  complex 
that  it  was  very  diflQcult  to  keep  it 
straight,  that  it  was  extremely  diflScult  to 
administer  in  this  fashion,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  brought  together  in  one 
place  and  consolidated  as  a  matter  of 
administration. 

This  is  another  example  of  a  case 
where  we  have  had  some  criticism  about 
administration;  yet  when  we  seek  to 
change  the  administration  and  improve 
it,  we  are  criticized  for  trying  to  delegate 
authority.  That  is  not  so.  The  main 
motive  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
administration.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion does  not  increase  any  authoriza- 
tions for  money  at  all.  It  leaves  that 
subject  entirely  up  to  the  budget  process 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  resei-ve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  from  the  minority 
time.  I  speak  not  in  particular  support 
of  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  committee.  I  speak  on  the  overall 
problem  that  we  confront  in  dealing  with 
the  proposed  legislation  and  trying  to 
have  added  what  I  consider  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  amendments. 

I  must  say  however  that  so  far  as  the 
argument  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  concerned,  about  serious  delay 


resulting  from  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  I  do  not  feel  it  is  valid  on  at  least 
two  grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  bill  is  recom- 
mitted, it  will  be  to  the  committee  on 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
both  serve,  and  both  of  whom  are  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  the  program  as 
am  I.  I  certainly  would  not  anticipate 
a  delay  of  more  than  48  hours  or  72 
hours  before  the  committee  would  decide 
which  of  the  amendments  now  before 
tlie  Senate  it  wanted  to  accept,  which  it 
wanted  to  modify,  and  which  it  wanted 
to  turn  down.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  talk  about  a  delay  of  several  weeks 
when  we  talk  about  returning  a  bill  to  a 
committee  which  is  friendly  to  the  bill. 
That  is  vastly  different  from  returning 
a  bill  to  a  committee  which  is  unfriendly 
to  it  and  which  was  able  to  marshal  only 
a  close  vote  in  reiwrting  it. 

Secondly,  Madam  President,  these 
programs  are  now  in  operation.  The  bill 
does  not  initiate  any  new  program.  We 
have  been  assured  of  that  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  He  is  exactly  correct. 
These  programs  are  all  In  motion.  Most 
of  them  have  been  in  motion  for  a  dozen 
years.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  mo- 
tion under  the  Smith-Mimdt  Act,  which 
was  passed  in  the  80th  Congress,  and 
others  under  the  Pulbright  Act,  which 
was  passed  either  in  the  79th  Congress 
or  perhaps  in  the  early  part  of  the  80th 
Congress. 

So  far  as  any  lost  time  in  the  race 
with  communism  is  concerned,  theie- 
fore  there  is  none  involved.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  sets  up  no  new  programs 
whatever.  It  does,  however,  change 
some  of  the  programs,  and  is  in  this  re- 
spect that  some  of  us  aie  concerned 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

For  example,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  better  to  spend  American 
dollars  to  train  foreign  students  in 
foreign  schools,  or  to  spend  those  dollars 
to  train  foreign  students  in  American 
schools.  That  is  one  of  the  issues  be- 
fore us.  At  the  present  time  money  is 
available  to  foreign  students  to  come  to 
American  institutions  of  their  choice. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  extend 
the  authority  of  the  administration  to 
provide  that  the  money  could  be  spent  to 
give  an  education  to  foreign  students  in 
a  foreign  counti-y. 

I  share  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  the  high  regard  for  the  American 
university  at  Beirut.  I,  too.  have  been 
a  campus  visitor  there,  and  I  admire 
what  is  being  done  in  that  great  institu- 
tion. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation 
which  is  presently  the  law,  without  anj' 
amendment  whatever,  it  is  possible  for 
the  American  Government  and  for  the 
funds  available  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  be  used  to  help  support  the  great 
university  at  Beirut  under  terms  of  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act  of  the  80th  Congress. 
We  have  done  that. 

It  is  altogether  a  different  question, 
however,  whether  we  want  to  go  the  sec- 
ond step.  Do  we  want  to  say  to  these 
young  students  that,  instead  of  coming 
to  an  American  institution  and  getting 
the  feel  and  sense  of  American  life  here 
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and  for  a  while  to  live  in  American 
homes  and  to  associate  with  Americans 
and  with  American  student  bodies,  we 
will  give  these  foreign  students  an  op- 
portunity with  American  grants  to  go. 
perhaps,  to  the  American  university  at 
Beirut  or  Oxford,  or  Heidelberg,  or  per- 
haps to  some  other  institution  where 
they  will  continue  their  connections  and 
associations  with  foreigners  instead  of 
Americans;  where  they  will  read  about 
America  but  never  see  it;  where  they  will 
look  at  pictures  of  America,  but  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  feel  the  spirit  of 
America? 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MTJNDT.    I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  proposed  legislation  puts  an  al- 
together different  slant  on  this  program 
and  provides  an  entirely  different  em- 
phasis. It  does  indeed  give  some  signif- 
icance to  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  pointed  out,  that  It  could  become  a 
program  of  global  aid  to  education.  We 
have  not  yet  decided  whether  we  will 
have  Federal  aid  to  education  in  the 
United  States.  Before  doing  that,  we  are 
now  asked  to  go  the  second  mile,  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  for  education  universal- 
ly, to  educate  people  wherever  we  se- 
lect them,  in  institutions  wherever  they 
elect  to  go.  in  any  country  whatever.  I 
think  this  is  a  grave  consideration. 
There  are  arguments  on  both  sides.  It 
illustrates  the  fact,  however,  that  this 
bill  is  changing  the  focal  point  of  the 
legislation  in  some  degree.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion not  to  be  decided  lightly. 

There  are  other  changes  that  disturb 
me  also.  It  would  weaken  substantially 
the  control  by  Congress.  It  would 
change  the  control  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  control  by  the  legis- 
lative committee.  It  pushes  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  into  the  back- 
ground, by  providing  that  the  Admin- 
istrator can  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
authorization  act,  which  is  on  occasion 
an  act  without  limitation  whatever. 

In  addition,  and  more  seriously,  it 
fails  to  meet  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  in  the  whole 
administrative  field  today  under  both 
the  Pulbrlght  plan  and  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act.  Under  both  acts  we  actually  trans- 
port fewer  people  overseas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  those  acts  than  are  being  trans- 
ported by  the  military.  The  military 
and  the  foreign  economic  aid  program — 
the  CIA,  MSA,  or  whatever  initials  we 
wish  to  apply  to  it — transport  twice  as 
many  people  than  are  transported  under 
these  two  acts  combined. 

When  I  heard  that  the  committee  was 
dealing  with  this  field,  it  was  my  hope 
that  they  would  bring  into  focus  and 
into  a  central  point  and  a  central  clear- 
inghouse all  the  exchange  programs,  not 
only  the  two  basic  acts  which  are  affect- 
ed by  the  proposed  legislation,  but  also 
those  implemented  by  the  economic  ad- 
ministration, the  military,  and  the  var- 
ious mutual  assistance  programs. 

But  they  are  left  untouched.  We  have 
not  met  with  the  important  problem  of 
centralizing  a  clearinghouse  in  these  ac- 
tivities, any  more  than  the  bill  meets 
with  the  equally  serious  problems  of 
what  is  cultural  exchange  and  what  is 


not :  what  is  a  book  that  Is  to  be  handled 
by  USIA,  and  what  is  a  book  to  be 
handled  under  the  remaining  sections  of 
Public  Law  402;  what  will  be  considered 
an  appropriate  activity  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Murrow.  and  what 
will  be  considered  as  appropriate  to  come 
under  the  administration  of  the  State 
Department.  That  is  left  in  a  fuzzy 
stat<?  in  the  proposed  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  the  question  should  be  clari- 
fied at  this  point,  so  that  the  program 
can  be  made  workable,  consistent,  and 
much  more  effective. 

I  believe  many  of  the  omissions  and 
many  of   the   problems  of   commus.sion 
could  be  and  can  be  corrected  by  amend- 
ment   on    the    floor   of    the    Senate    if 
enough  Senators  would  interest  them- 
selves in  listening  to  the  arsnm-ients  and 
to  an  understanding  of  the  problems  in- 
volved.   I  suspect  that  att.ention  can  be 
focused  on  a  problem  of  this  liind  much 
better  in  committee  than  in  the  fairly 
empty  Senate  Chamber— at  least,  I  liope 
so.    To  that  extent.  I  am  certainly  in- 
clined to  agi-ee  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator    from    Illinois    I  Mr.    Dirksen] 
that  if  we  are  to  attract  the  attention  of 
anv  number  of  Senators  to  decide  where 
they  want  to  go  and  how  they  want  to  go 
in  changing  the  act,  that  would  be  done 
more  effectively  and   efficiently   and   in 
the  company  of  more  people  in  the  com- 
mittee   room    than    in    the    somewhat 
stilled  confines  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
To  that  extent  and  for  that  purpose  only 
I  shall  perhaps  vote  for  the  Dirksen  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

I  think  that  what  is  needed  is  to  be 
certain  that  in  the  changes  which  are 
being  sugge.sted  for  the  act.  we  do  not 
reduce  the  program  of  companionship 
of  executive  %^encies  and  Concires.'^  by 
taking  away,  as  in  some  instances  the 
bill  specifically  does,  the  fiscal  and  regu- 
latory controls  by  Congress  over  the 
operations  of  the  act. 

Neither  do  I  believe  we  should  vest, 
by  the  delegation  of  powers  to  any  Ex- 
ecutive  or    any    executive    agency,    the 
right  to  switch  around  or  merge  or  move 
from  one  area  to  another  the  operations 
of  the  act,  which  Congress  needs  to  un- 
derstand if  Congress  is  to  support  the 
act  adequately,  as  I  believe  it  will.     It 
has  supported  the  act  generously  in  the 
past,  although  I  do  not  believe  the  sup- 
port has  been  adequate.     I  believe  Con- 
gress will  support  it  both  generously  and 
adequately  if  a  companionship  is  con- 
tinued between  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  rather  than  to  make  the 
operation  solely  a  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  with  Con- 
gress reduced  to  stamping  advance  ap- 
proval on  actions  which  are  not  yet  de- 
fined.     Madam    President,    either    by 
amendments  adopted  on  the  floor  or  by 
amendments  to  be  approved  in  commit- 
tee, if  S.  1154  is  committed,  I  hope  we  can 
strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  our  edu- 
cational exchange  programs.    To  achieve 
that  goal,  I  feel  definitely  some  amend- 
ments are  essential ;  I  have  had  prepared 
and  shall  offer  such  amendments  in  tlic 
event  the  Senate  decides  not  to  recom- 
mit this  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  2 
minutes? 


Mr  FUI.BRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments  about  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Fir.st, 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  no  one  could  appreciate  more  than 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  made  over  the  years  to  the 
whol"  problem  of  exchanfzes,  as  we  find  it 
m  connection  with  the  Smith-Mundt  Act. 
I  make  these  comments  on  the  point  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  made 
as  an  answer  to  his  speech,  as  well  a.s 
in  reference  to  his  proposal  that  the  bill 
be  sent  back  to  a  friendly  committee. 

First,  the  committee  has  given  verv 
th'irou''h  consideration  to  the  principles 
involvec5  in  t>ie  r.u°ge.-^ted  amendments. 
Tlie  Ccmmiitee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
an  exceeiingly  busy  committee.  Tlie 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  knows  that 
after  a  committee  di.'jposes  of  a  bill  and 
reports  it  to  the  Senate,  it  moves  on  to 
tlie  re5^t  of  the  committee  calendar;  and 
the  calendar  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign R'lations  is  a  log-jammed  calen- 
dar. I  think  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  the  committee  would  take  care  of 
the  business  which  is  now  pending,  be- 
fore it  reconsidered  this  bill.  Therefore. 
I  do  not  beheve  it  is  a  meritorious  argu- 
m'^nt  to  ."iay  that  the  bill  should  be  sent 
back  to  committee  simply  because  it 
would  be  sent  back  to  a  friendly  com- 
mittee. It  would  be  sent  back  to  an 
exceedingly  bu.sy  committee,  one  of  the 
bu.siest  m  the  Senate.  The  committee 
has  given  due.  careful  consideration  to 
the  general  principles  involved  in  the 
proposed  amendments. 

Next,  it  would  be  a  pretty  bad  prece- 
dent in  the  Senate  if  we  started  to  send 
bills  back  to  the  committee  because  half 
a  dozen  or  more  amendments  had  been 
offered  afterward  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  There  are  not  many  pieces  of 
important  proposed  legislation  as  to 
which  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  or  more 
amendments  ai-e  not  suggested  In  the 
Senate.  What  is  the  preferred  proce- 
dure? To  consider  amendments  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  floor  of  the 
Senate  is  the  place  where  the  amend- 
ments ought  to  be  considered  and  dis- 
posed of. 

Next,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
.says  that  all  these  policies  are  already 
on  the  statute  books,  that  there  is 
nothing  new.  There  are  several  things 
new  in  the  bill.  First,  the  administra- 
tive procedure  is  new.  We  bring  the 
main  responsibility  under  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Cultural  Affairs. 
That  will  result  in  a  sreat  improvement, 
m  my  judgment,  in  more  efficiency  in  the 
administering  of  all  these  programs.  It 
will  also  lift  some  limitations,  where 
payment  can  be  made  in  some  instances, 
such  as  under  the  Fulbright  scholar,ship 
program,  for  more  than  travel.  That 
limitation  will  be  lifted,  under  the  bill, 
and  thus  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
operation  of  the  bill. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kola  that  now  is  the  time  and  here  is 
the  place  to  dispose  of  the  bill,  after  it 
has  come  to  the  Senate  following  veiT 
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thorough  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Hearings  consist- 
ing of  238  pages  and  a  very  carefully 
prepared  committee  report  are  on  the 
desk  of  every  Senator.  We  do  this,  I  say 
most  respectfully,  in  connection  with  al- 
most evei-y  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
that  comes  before  the  Senate  It  is  very 
rarely  that  the  Senate  ever  recommits 
a  bill  to  a  comm.ttee.  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  bill  should  go  back  to  a  com- 
mittee which  is  already  a  vei-y  busy  one, 
when  we  have  it  before  us  now,  ready  to 
work  on  it.  and  I  telieve  ready  to  dispose 
of  It  before  the  daj-  is  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  ArJ^ansas  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PULBRIGIiT.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I, 
over  the  years,  hgve.  I  believe,  worked 
very  closely  in  prornoting  this  broad  pro- 
gram. I  recall  many  occasions  when  we 
have  both  appeare<l  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  urge  that  com- 
mittee to  increase  liie  appropriation  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act.  which  is  the  basic  authority  for  the 
dollar  appropriation.  I  recall  one  time 
when  we  made  a  .ery  interesting  fight 
together  to  increase  the  appropriation  by 
$10  million.  It  wa*  the  only  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  when  wi?  ever  upset  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  any  f  ubstantial  way.  The 
proposal  was  lost  in  conference:  never- 
theless, the  Senate  went  along  with  it. 

I  can  sympathize  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator said  about  the  bill  not  going  far 
enough.  On  the  oiher  hand,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [W:r.  Dirksen  1.  who  has 
made  the  motion,  ajaparently  believes  the 
bill  goes  much  too  far.  He  says  it  is  a 
global  system  of  Federal  aid  to  education, 
leaving  me,  at  least  with  the  feeling  that 
he  believes  the  bill  goes  too  far.  So  I 
am  a  Uttle  nonplused  as  to  whether  the 
bill  goes  too  far  or  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

I  rather  think  that  this  divergence  of 
opinion  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
bill  goes  the  right  distance.  It  does  not 
depart  in  any  great  way  from  existing 
law.  It  does  brirg  the  programs  to- 
gether. *•  It  removes  some  shackles  which 
have  acctunulated  over  the  years,  some 
of  which  were  inherent  in  the  original, 
basic  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  mo.st  important  feature 
is  that  while  it  doe.s  not  itself  provide  it, 
the  bill  gives  an  opportunity  to  a  new 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educa- 
tional and  Culture  1  Affairs,  Mr.  Philip 
H.  Coombs,  to  try  to  regroup  and  im- 
prove various  measures  and  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  program.  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  that  aspect 
of  the  bill,  and  shall  deal  with  it  later 
in  discussing  the  amendments  which 
will  be  offered. 

As  of  the  momert,  I  can  see  no  reason 
whatever  to  have  the  bill  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  Dn  Foreign  Relations. 
That  committee  has  already  reported 
the  bill.  There  was  no  dissent  at  all  in 
the  committee.     I:i  fact,  eveiyone  who 


followed  the  hearings  and  spoke  upon 
the  subject  was  favorable  to  the  bill  as 
being  a  step  forward  in  the  improvement 
of  this  activity,  which  the  committee 
sup}x)rts,  I  believe,  unanimously. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  except  for  1  minute,  which 
I  shall  use  now. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
these  programs  have  been  on  the  statute 
books  in  considerable  degree  before,  I 
may  say  that  Gibbon,  the  great  his- 
torian, once  observed,  in  his  "Eiecline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  that 
progress  is  made  not  always  by  what 
goes  onto  the  statute  books,  but  by  what 
conies  off. 

It  is  well  to  go  back  and  take  a  real 
hard  look  at  so  many  things  which  have 
been  compoimded  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  so  as  to  ascertain  where  the 
"bugs"  are,  if  any. 

One  other  interesting  item  that  has 
not  been  alluded  to  is  on  page  7  of  the 
bill.  It  is  with  respect  to  participation, 
and  reads: 

In  such  agreements  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  International  organizations, 
the  President  may  provide  for  equitable 
US   participation. 

That  is  a  new,  fancy  word.  We  have 
discovered  what  "eqtiitable"  means  in 
connection  with  what  the  outlay  has 
been  for  the  Congo,  because  otu"  ishare 
was  32' >  percent.  But  when  we  dis- 
covered that  others  were  not  paying,  we 
had  to  "pony  up"  another  $15  million; 
and,  in  addition,  there  is  a  $36  million 
"hole"  in  the  $160  million  participation 
program  in  the  Congo.  Of  course,  imder 
the  provision  as  to  "equitable,"  that 
could  be  done,  and  our  share  could  be 
brought  up  to  48  percent,  50  percent,  or 
even  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  yielded  to 
himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  Presidt^nt,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  minut-e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
perhaps  this  has  been  done  in  other 
acts;  but  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why — in  view  of  the  experience  we  have 
had — these  things  should  be  r.ailed 
down. 

So.  Madam  President,  I  conclude  my 
argument  on  that  point;  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
my  control,  because  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  committee.  Such  a  motion  Ls  con- 
sonant with  the  rule.  There  is  nothing 
unustial  about  it  in  connection  with  reg- 
ular congressional  procedure;  it  is  en- 
tirely standard,  and  can  be  done. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
at  this  time  I  shall  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  will  be  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  under  his 
control? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     So  do  L 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then,  Madam 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  this  question, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD] ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnxtson],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  SmathxrsI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  DoDD]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterJ. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  (Mr.  HiTMPHREY]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATERl  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Case!  is  absent  on  official  btisiness. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
DooD).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 

[No. 911 
TKAS— 17 


Allott 

Dworshak 

Schoeppel 

Bennett 

Fong 

Thurmond 

Butler 

Hruska 

Tower 

Capehart 

Kuchel 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Bllller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

EMrksen 

Mundt 

NAYS— 71 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bean 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Hlckey 

Piistore 

Burdlck 

Hill 

Pell 

BitBh 

Holland 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jacl.son 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Javits 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Russell 

Case.  N  J. 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smith,  Mass. 

Cooper 

Launrbe 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Rngle 

McClellan 

Williams.  N.J 

Ervln 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Fulbrtght 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

MetcaU 

NOT  VOllNG- 

-12 

Bridges 

Dodd 

Magnuion 

Byrd.  Va 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Smiithers 

Chavez 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

So.  Mr.  Dirksen's  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments,  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "an",  and  In  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "cultural",  to  strike  out  "exchange 
.service,  and"  and  Insert  "exchange;";  In  line 
9.  after  the  word  "world",  to  Insert  "to  pro- 
mote International  cooperation  for  educa- 
tional and  culttiral  advancement;";  on  page 
3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "student*  ",  to  strike 
out  "technical  and  other ';  in  line  16.  after 
the  word  "competitions",  to  insert  "meet- 
ings,"; In  line  17.  after  the  word  "exhibi- 
tions", to  Insert  "and  assemblies";  after  line 
17,  to  strike  out: 

"(iv)  United  States  participation  In  Inter- 
national fairs  and  expositions,  including 
trade  and  industrial  fairs  and  other  public 
or  private  demonstrations  of  United  States 
industrial  accomplishments  and  cultural 
attainments;" 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to  strike  out 
"(v)"  and  Insert  "(iv)",  and  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike  out  "for- 
eign governments  and";  on  page  4.  line  2, 
after  the  word  "subparagraphfl".  to  strike  out 
"(ii),  (Hi),  and  (iv)"  and  Insert  "(U)  and 
(111)";  In  line  3,  after  the  word  "this",  to 
strike  out  "paragraph"  and  Insert  "para- 
graph;"; after  line  3,  to  Insert: 

"(3»  United  States  participation  In  inter- 
national fairs  and  expositions,  including 
trade  and  industrial  fairs  and  other  public  or 
private  demonstrations  of  United  States 
economic  accomplishments  and  cultural 
attainments." 

In  line  9,  after  the  word  "of",  where  it 
appears  the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "such 


educational  and  cultural  exchanges."  and 
Insert  "this  Act.";  on  page  5,  line  1,  after 
the  word  "schools",  to  insert  "and  Institu- 
tions of  learning";  at  the  beglnnli.g  of  line 
3.  to  strike  out  "United  States";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "citizens",  to  strike  out 
"and"  and  Insert  "or",  and  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "institutions",  to  Insert  "of 
the  United  States.";  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"schools",  to  insert  "and  institutions",  in 
line  11.  after  the  word  ■lilcrt.ture".  to  insert 
"and  other  subjects  rehitcd  to  American 
civilization  and,  culture,";  in  line  14,  after 
the  word  supporting",  to  strike  out  "pro- 
grams of  medical  and  scientific  research." 
and  Insert  "medical,  scientific,";  In  line  16, 
after  the  word  educational",  to  insert  "re- 
search and  ',  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "development",  to  strilte  out  the  comma 
an-i  "health,  mitritioii.  and  sanitation";  in 
line  24.  after  tl;e  word  "countries",  to  Insert 
"and  by  financing  visits  by  teachers  from 
thoee  countries  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  foreign  language 
training  and  urea  studies  in  United  .states 
schools,  college.^,  and  universities.,  ';  on  page 
6,  after  line  3,  to  insert: 

'\,1)  United  States  representation  at  in- 
ternational nongovernmental  educational. 
scientific,  and  technical  meetings; 

■■i8>  particip  \tion  by  Ecroups  nnd  Ittdl- 
viduals  from  other  countries  in  educational, 
scientific,  and  technical  meetiners  held  un- 
der American  .\usplces  in  <  r  otitslde  the 
United    States   ' 

On  page  7,  line  4,  after  the  word  "bi- 
nr.tional".  to  insert  "or  multiaationil";  in 
line  10.  after  the  word  "for",  where  It  appears 
the  first  time,  lo  Insert  "equitable";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  11.  to  insert  "incli;d!n>?  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of,";  in  line  12, 
after  the  word  'cuitur-.r',  to  strike  out  "ex- 
changes '  and  i)isert  "pr-igrams";  in  line  15, 
after  the  word  "Act '.  to  strike  out  the  com- 
ma and  "aud  )>r(jvide  fur  tiie  co:->rdinatlon 
ond  planning  oi  programs  luv,l,:r.j;  research, 
technical  aid.  and  internati'ml  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  a:id  development";  in 
line  18,  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike  out 
"agency"  and  insert  "agencies ';  in  line  19, 
after  the  word  "or",  to  strike  out  "omcer" 
and  insert  "officers";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
20,  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  lioiccver. 
That  before  the  President  implements  any 
proposal  for  the  transfer  of  such  power  or 
authority,  th.it  proposal  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
thereafter  a  period  of  not  loss  than  sixty 
days  shall  have  elapsed  while  Congress  Is  in 
session.  In  computing  such  sixty  days,  there 
shall  t>e  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days, '.  on 
page  8,  line  4,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  "The  head  of 
such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time 
to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  out  functions  under  this  .'\ct,  and  may, 
under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
him,  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  of 
such  functions  to  his  subordinates,  acting 
under  his  direction,  or  to  tl\e  heads  of  such 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  who 
may  delegate  to  their  subordinates,  acting 
under  their  direction,  authority  to  perform 
any  functions  so  delegated.";  after  line  14.  to 
strike  out: 

"(b)  The  head  of  any  agency  or  any 
ofUcer  of  the  United  States  clesiguated  by 
the  President,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
subjection  (a)  of  this  section,  to  exercise 
the  powers  and  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  this  Act,  if  his  poeition  Is  not  already 
subject  to  appointment  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  (li 
be  appointed  by  the  Pi-esldent  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 


(ill    may    receive    compensation    at    not    to 
exceed  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annun^." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24.  to  strike  out 
"(c)"  and  insert  "ib)";  on  page  9.  after  line 
10.  to  strike  ou* : 

"(d)  For  the  puruo-o  of  performing  func- 
tions otitslde  the  United  State«  imrier  this 
Act  or  for  a  l>lnntlona!  foundation  or  com- 
mlssKin  established  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  tlie  President  may — 

"(1»  employ  or  ii  -;ign  persons,  or  author- 
ize Uie  employment  or  assignment  of  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies,  who  .shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C,  8011,  together  with  allowances 
and  benefits  thereunder;  and  persons  so 
employed  or  assigned  faiiall  be  entitled,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  President  may 
specify  otherwise  in  cases  In  which  the  pe- 
riod of  the  employment  'ir  assignment  ex- 
ceeds thirty  months,  to  the  same  benefits 
as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  for  persons  appointed  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  lund,  except  for 
policymaking  officials,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  shall 
ppply  in  the  case  of  such  persons;   and 

"(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  au- 
thority Ui  appoint  and  a.ssign  personnel  for 
the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (22  USC.  801),  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions 
under  this  Act.  Sucli  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate  shall  apply  to  per.sonnel  a;)- 
ptJinted  or  a.'?lpned  under  this  paragraph, 
including,  in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of 
section  528  of  that  Act:  Prorid<»d  hnirrver. 
That  tlie  President  may  by  regulation  make 
exceptions  lo  tiie  application  of  sertlon  528 
In  cases  In  which  the  period  of  tiie  appoint- 
ment or  as.'5lgnment  exceeds  thirty  montiis," 
And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert; 
"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  the  United 
States,  including  p.articlpatlon  in  blnatlonal 
of  multinational  foundations  or  commis- 
sions. Uie  Secretary  of  State  may  employ  or 
I'ssign  or  authorize  the  employment  or  as- 
signment for  liie  dtiratlon  of  operations  un- 
der this  Act  of  persons  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  or  Foreign  Service  Staff  and 
alien  clerks  and  employees  In  accordance 
with  applicable  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Scrvire  kri  of  1946.  as  amended  1 22  USC, 
801  »." 

On  page  11.  after  line  3.  to  Insert: 
"(d)  For  the  purpose  '.f  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  that  any  person  employed 
or  assigned  by  a  United  States  Govprnment 
agency  to  perform  services  outside  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  President  may  specify  other- 
wise in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  em- 
ployment or  assignment  exceeds  thirty 
n\onths,  to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided 
by  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  928)  for  persons 
appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
nnd,  except  for  policymaking  officials,  the 
provisions  of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  USC 
807)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  such  person." 
On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5.  to 
strike  out  "and",  and  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "for",  to  strike  out  "such  other 
expenses  and";  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"President",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"of  and  Insert  "for";  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "persons",  to  insert  "and  for  such  other 
expenses';    after  line   18,   to  Insert: 

"(3)  Tlie  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  publicity  and  promotion  (including 
representation)  abroad  of  activities  of  the 
type   provided   for   under    this   Act." 
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In  line  22,  after  the  word  "All",  to  strike 
out  "citizens  and  residents  of  the  United 
States"  and  Insert  "persons";  in  line  23, 
after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "for  a 
period  In  excess  of  three  months  shall  be 
investignted  with  resi>ect  to  loyalty  and 
.•suitability"  and  insert  •shall  be  investigated 
to  insure  that  the  employment  or  assign- 
ment is  consistent  w  th  the  national  In- 
terest";  on  page  13,  line  6.  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  Insert  "to  remain  available  until 
expended,";  at  the  Ijcg-lnnlng  of  line  12.  to 
strike  out  "(1)  which  (.f)  are  covered  by 
pgreements  with  other  nations  calling  for 
lumj)  sum  commiimenti  ox  (B)  require  ad- 
vance planning  and  txjjenditurcs  over  ex- 
tended periods,  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  (2;";  after  line  21,  to  strike 
out; 

"(c)  Any  money  appropriated  to  any  de- 
p,irtment  or  agency  of  the  Government  for 
research,  technical  all,  and  other  educa- 
tional and  cultural  p;-ograms  shall,  as  di- 
rected by  the  President,  be  made  available 
through  allocations,  grants  or  otherwise,  for 
pr:>grnms  In  furtheran?e  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  notwithitaudlng  tlie  provUions  of  any 
other  law  and  within  such  limits  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  established  by  Con- 
gress, the  President  Is  ;iuthorized  to  reserve, 
convert,  Invest,  deposit  for  Interest,  and  use, 
In  such  places  nnd  amounts  and  for  such 
periods  as  the  President  shall  determine  to 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  tlie  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act.  any  currencies  of 
foreign  nations,  to  the  extent  that  such  cur- 
rencies are  not  restricted  from  stich  use  by 
agreement  with  tlie  foreign  nations  con- 
cerned, and  any  other  funds  received  or  to 
be  received  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof — " 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  -o  Insert: 

"(c)  Moneys  appropriated  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purpofes  of  this  Act  for  re- 
search, technlc.il  nld,  and  educational  nnd 
cultural  programs,  mr.y  be  transferred  by 
the  President  Xa  any  other  appropriation 
available  for  like  puri>opes.  but  no  appro- 
priation shall  be  Increased  or  decreased  by 
more  than  10  per  cent\:m  by  reason  of  trans- 
fers pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

"id)    The  President   is  authorized — • 

"(1)  tc  reserve  in  sich  amounts  and  for 
eufh  periods  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
Tieces.«;;iry  to  provide  for  the  programs  au- 
thorize by  subsections  102(n)(n  and 
102(a) (2) (I),  and 

"(2)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  and  Tilthln  stich  limits  as 
may  from  time  to  tltne  be  established  by 
Congress,  to  use,  to  he  extent  that  .'«uch 
\i3e  Is  not  restricted  by  agreement  with  the 
foreign  nations  conceried,  for  any  programs 
authorized  by  this  A?t.  any  currencies  of 
foreign  nations  received  or  to  be  received  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof — " 

On  page  15.  line  13.  after  the  word  "re- 
payments', to  Insert  "including  Interest.": 
in  line  19,  after  the  wrrd  "thereof",  to  Insert 
a  semicolon,  and  "or",  n  the  same  line,  after 
the  amendment  Just  cb ove  stated,  to  ctrike 
out  the  colon  and  "Pnrirfcd,  That  all  sums 
due  or  paid  on  and  affr  Augtist  24.  1949,  by 
the  Republic  of  Pinlanl  to  the  United  States 
as  Interest  on  or  In  retirement  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  lncu:-red  under  the  Act  of 
February  25,  1919,  as  refunded  by  the  r.gree- 
mcnt  dr.ted  May  1,  1023,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  in  the  Act  of  February 
9.  1922.  or  of  any  otaer  Indebtedness  In- 
curred by  that  RopubMc  and  owing  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  World  War  I, 
shall  be  available  only  for  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs  and  other  ac- 
tivities authorized  in  subsections  102  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  Act,  in  relation  to  Finland  and 
the  people  or  Finland;  or" 


On  page  16,  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 

"(e)  ThK  President  Is  further  authorized 
to  reserve  and  use  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  and  other  activities 
authorized  in  subsections  102  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  Act,  In  relation  to  Finland  and  the  jjeo- 
ple  of  Finland,  all  sums  due  or  paid  on  and 
after  August  24.  1949.  by  the  Republic  of 
Finland  to  the  United  States  as  Interest  on 
or  In  retirement  of  the  principal  of  the  debt 
Incurred  under  the  Act  of  February  25,  1919, 
as  refunded  by  the  agreement  dated  May  1, 
1923,  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
in  the  Act  of  February  9,  1922,  or  any  other 
Indebtedness  Incurred  by  that  Republic  and 
owing  to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
World  War  I" 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23,  to  strike  out 
"(e)"  nnd  Insert  "(f|";  on  page  17,  line  12, 
after  the  word  "supervising",  to  strike  out 
"and  planning";  on  page  18,  after  line  4, 
to  strike  out: 

"(b)(1)  There  Is  hereby  continued  the 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  Edu- 
cational Exchange  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Commission).  The  Commis<;lon 
shall  formulate  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent policies  for  exercising  his  authority 
under  this  Act," 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
•(b)(1)  The  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  International  Educational  :ind 
Cultural  Affairs  (hereinafter  referred  tc  as 
the  "Commission")  is  hereby  established  to 
replace  the  United  States  Advisory  Comniis- 
sion  on  Educational  Exchange.  The  Com- 
mission shall  formulate  and  recommend  to 
the  President  policies  for  exercising  his  au- 
thority under  this  Act  and  shall  appraise 
the  eifectiveness  of  programs  carried  out 
pursuant  to  It." 

In  line  25.  after  the  word  "years ",  to  In- 
sert "except  that,  of  the  first  rune  appoint- 
ments, three  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year 
and  three  shall  ije  lor  a  term  of  two  years"; 
on  page  19,  line  19,  alter  the  word  "mpm- 
bers",  to  Insert  "of  whom  at  least  one  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  CommlsBion";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  22,  to  strike  out  "Presi- 
dent" and  in3ert  "Secretary  of  State",  and  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "such"  to 
strike  out  "appointments  the  President  shall 
give  '  and  tiisert  "appointments ';  in  line  23, 
after  the  word  "consideration",  to  Insert 
"shall  be  given";  on  page  20,  line  4,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  Ex- 
change," and  insert  "CJommlssion,";  in  line 
10,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out 
"United  Stales  Advisory";  In  line  11,  ufter 
the  word  "Commission",  to  strike  out  "on 
Educational  Exchange";  in  line  15,  after  the 
word  "advise",  to  strike  out  "the  Presiaent 
and  other";  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "as- 
sistance", to  strike  out  "in  carrying  out  this 
Act";  after  line  23,  to  Insert: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authoxized 
to  create  such  otlier  committees  as  In  his 
Judgm.ent  mav  be  of  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mi8.sion  In  fulfilling  Its  responsibilities.  The 
peri'Hi  for  which  every  such  committee  shall 
be  established  and  its  meml>ershlp  shall  t)e 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  At 
least  one  member  of  every  such  comm:t-ce 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commission." 

On  page  21.  at  the  beginning  of  line  »!.  to 
strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert  "(e)";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  12.  to  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  "(f)";  on  page  22.  line  1,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "*75"  and  insert 
"$50";  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike 
out  "ifi"  and  insert  "igl";  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "Begird  of  ]\)r- 
eign  Scholarships,  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Educational  Exchange,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts"  and  insert  "Boird, 
the  Commission,  the  Committee.";  In  line 
10,  after  the  word  "The",  to  strike  out 
"Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  Exchange 
and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts  ' 
and  insert     Board,  the  Commission,  and  tlie 


Committee";  on  page  24,  lln€  3,  alter  the 
word  "section",  to  strike  out  "101(a)  (15> 
(H)  add"  and  insert  "101(»)(16)(I)  change 
the  period  to  a  semloolon";  In  line  4,  aitcr 
the  word  "thereof",  to  Insert  "and  add";  in 
line  6.  after  the  word  "following",  to  ttrikc 
out  ""or  (iv)  who  is  a  medical  doctor  or 
nurse  coming  temporarily  to  the  United 
States  for  additionid  training  or  study:  or 
(V)"  and  insert  ""(J)  An  alien";  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  "States",  to  Insert  "as  a  pra- 
ticlpant  in  a  program  designated  by  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  of  State";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
•research",  to  insert  "or  receiving  training,' ; 
In  line  16,  after  the  word  "join",  to  fctrike 
out.  "liim;","  and  insert  "him".";  in  line  17. 
after  "(9>",  to  strike  out  "add"  and  insert 
"Insert  before  the  semicolon";  in  line  18 
after  the  word  "thereof",  to  Insert  "a  coion 
and";  in  line  19,  after  the  word  "a",  to  strike 
out  "'Allure  to  maintain  nonimmigrant 
status  or  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
such  status  for  an  alien  within  the  defiiii- 
lion  of  subsection  101(a)  (15)  (F)  or  (H)  (v) 
or  the  spouse  or  minor  child  of  any  sucli 
alien,  to  accept  employment  during  the  pe- 
riod of  validity  of  such  alien's  visa,  sole'.y 
lor  the  purpose  of  conuibuting  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  alien  or  his  accompanymg 
spouse  or  minor  children,  or  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  returning  to  their  home  country, 
if  such  emploj-ment  does  not  displace  any 
unemployed  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States." "  and  Insert  "violation  of 
this  paragrsiph  for  an  alien  within  the  def- 
inition of  sutisecUon  101(a)  (16)  (F)  or  (J), 
or  the  spouse  ca-  minor  child  of  any  such 
alien,  to  accept  employment  other  than  tliat 
specifically  included  in  the  terms  of  his  ad- 
mission, during  the  period  for  which  tem- 
7'orar;ly  admitted,  when  necessary  for  tJie 
support  of  such  alien  or  his  accompanj'i::;; 
spouGC  or  minor  children,  or  the  expenses  of 
returning  to  their  home  country,  if  the  At- 
torney General,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discre- 
tion and  after  such  consultation  with 
appropriate  agencies  or  other  sources  its  he 
deems  advisable,  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  such 
empioymeut  is  necessary,  will  not  interfere 
with  the  successful  accomplishment  of  t/e 
purpose  for  which  tlie  alien  has  beer,  ad- 
mitted, Will  not  deprive  of  emplcj-ment  any 
permanent  resident  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  tlie  aUen  has  applied  for  and  been 
granted  by  tlie  Attorney  General  advance 
permission  to  accept  employment".";  on  pige 
25,  line  22,  after  the  word  "admitted",  to 
strike  out  "as  an  exchange  visitor";  in  In-e 
23,  after  "(15)",  to  strike  out  "(H)  (v)"  end 
insert  "(J;";  at  tlie  beginning  of  line  24,  to 
suike  out  "exchange  visitor";  on  page  2C. 
line  1,  after  "(il) ".  to  Insert  "or",  and  iu  the 
same  line,  after  "(ill),",  to  strike  out  "or 
(Iv),";  in  line  3.  after  the  word  "residence", 
to  insert  "under  sections  244  and  245  or  for 
another  nonimmigrant  status  under  section 
248  other  than  under  section  101(a)  (15) 
(A)  or  (G).";  in  line  16,  after  the  word 
"status",  to  insert  "under  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,";  after  line  18.  to  strike 
cut : 

"Src.  110.  ia)  Section  871  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on 
nonresident  alien  individuals)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  stibser- 
tioii  le)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  sul>section: 

"'id)  Certain  Foreign  Sttdents  ksd  Visi- 
TOP'5— For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  non- 
resident alien  individual  who  (without  re- 
gard to  this  subsection)  Is  not  engaged  In 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States 
and — 

"  '( 1 )  who,  during  the  taxable  year  cr  dur- 
ing so  much  of  the  taxable  year  as  he  is  pres- 
ent ill  the  United  States,  is  temporarily  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  subparagraph  (F)  or  (H)(v)  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationahty  Act,  as  amended;  and 
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•••(2)  at  least  90  percent  of  whose  gross 
income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  for  the  taxable  year  consist  of— 

"  '(A)  scholarship  or  fellowship  grants  not 
excluded  from  gross  income  under  section 
117,  allowances  for  living  and  travel  expenses, 
or  other  allowances  or  payments  received  In 
connection  with  his  activities  as  a  nonim- 
migrant under  subparagraph  (P)  or  (H)(v) 
of  such  section;  and 

••'(B)  income  exempt  from  taxation  or 
excluded  from  gross  Income  under  this  sub- 
title; 

shall  be  treated  as  a  nonresident  alien  indi- 
vidual engaged  in  trade  or  business  within 
the  United  States. ' 

"(b)(1)  Section  3121(bi  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  employment  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act)  is 
amended — 

■■(A)  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   ( 17) ; 

"(Bi  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (18i  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ';  or';  and 

"(Ci  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•  •(  19)  service  performed  by  a  nonresident 
alien  individual  for  the  period  he  is  tempo- 
rarily present  in  the  United  States  as  a  non- 
immigrant under  subparagraph  (F)  or  (H) 
(VI  of  section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended.' 

"(2)  Section  210(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17) ; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (18)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or';  and 

"(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"'(19)  Service  performed  by  a  nonresi- 
dent alien  individual  for  the  period  he  is 
temporarily  present  in  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant  under  subparagraph  (F) 
or  ( H )  ( V )  of  section  lOK  a)  ( 15 1  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended.' 
"(C)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a  I  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1960.  The  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  service  performed  aft€r  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 
And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
■Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  117(b)(2)(A)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
the  conditions  for  exclusion  of  scholarship 
and  fellowship  grants  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(A)  Conditions  for  exclvsion. — -The 
grantor  of  the  scholarship  or  fellowship 
grant  is — 

"■(i)  an  oiganization  described  in  section 
501(C)(3)  which  is  exempt  frum  tax  under 
section  501(a) . 

"'(II)  a  foreign  government, 
"'(ill)  an  international  organization,  or  a 
binational  or  multinational  educational  and 
cultural  foiuidation  or  commission  created 
or  continued  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
or 

•■•itvi  the  United  States,  or  an  instru- 
nxentality  or  agency  thereof,  or  a  State,  a 
Territory,  or  a  possession  of  tlie  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.' 

■■(b)  Section  871  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  01  1954  ( relating  to  tax  on  nonresident 
alien  individuals)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (o  the  follow- 
ing  new  subsection: 

'■'(d)  Participate  in  Certain  Exchange 
OR  Training  Programs. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  nonresident  alien  individual 
who    (Without  regard  to  this  subsection)    is 


not  engaged  in  trafie  or  biiblness  within  the 
United  States  and  who  is  temporarily 
present  in  the  United  States  as  a  nonim- 
migrant under  subparagraph  (F)  or  (J)  of 
section  101(a)(15i  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  shall  be  treated 
as  a  nonresident  alien  individual  engaged 
In  trade  or  busines-s  within  the  United 
States.' 

•■(C)  Section  872(bi  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exclusions 
from  gross  income  of  nonresident  alien  in- 
dividuals) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph. 

"'(3)  Compensation  of  participants  in 
certain  exchange  or  training  programs  — 
Compensation  paid  by  a  foreign  employer 
to  a  nonresident  alien  individual  for  the 
period  he  is  temporarily  present  in  the 
United  State.s  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  sub- 
paragraph iFi  or  (J)  of  section  101(a)(15i 
of  the  Iminiiiralit  n  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the   term   ■foreign   employer  '    means— 

■■•(A)  a  nonresident  alien  individual,  for- 
eign partnership,  or  foreign  corpor.ition,  or 
'■  '(B)  an  office  or  place  ol  business  main- 
tained in  a  foreign  country  or  in  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  by  a  domestic 
corporation.' 

"(d)  (It  Section  1441(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  pericxl  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  .  except  that  in  the 
case  of  any  item  of  income  specified  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  ib),  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  18  percent  oi  such  Item'. 
'■(2)  Section  1441(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  income  items  subject  to  withholding) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  ne'*-  sentence:  The  items  of  in- 
come referred  to  in  subsection  (ai  from 
which  tax  shall  be  deducted  and  withheld 
at  the  rate  of  18  percent  are — 

"'(1)  that  portion  of  any  scholarship  or 
fellowship  grant  which  is  received  by  a  non- 
resident alien  individual  who  is  temporarily 
present  in  the  United  States  as  a  non- 
immigrant under  subparagraph  (Fi  or  (J) 
of  section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  and  which 
is  not  excluded  from  gross  income  under  sec- 
tion 117(a)(1)  solely  by  reason  of  section 
117(b)  (2)  (B) ;  and 

••  (2)  amotmts  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B),  (Ci.  and  (D)  of  section  117(a)  (2) 
which  are  received  by  any  such  nonresident 
alien  individual  and  which  are  incident  to 
a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant  t-o  which 
section  117(a)(1)  applies,  but  only  to  the 
extent  svich  amotnits  are  includible  in  gross 
Income  ' 

■•(3)  Section  1441(c)(4)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  excep- 
tions to  withholding  of  tax  on  nonresident 
aliens)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■  '(4)  Compensation  of  certain  aliens  — 
Under  regulations  pre.scribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  there  may  be  exempted 
from  deduction  and  withholding  under  sub- 
section (a)  the  compensation  for  personal 
services  of — 

••■(A)  nonresident  alien  individuals  who 
enter  and  leave  the  United  States  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and 

■■■(B)  a  nonresident  alien  individual  for 
the  period  he  is  temporarily  present  in  the 
United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  sub- 
paragraph (F)  or  (J)  of  section  101ia)(15) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended.' 

"(61(1)  Section  3121(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  employment  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act)  is 
amended — 

'•(A)  by  striking  out  ■or'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17) ; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (18)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof ';  or';  and 


"(Ci  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■■(19)  service  which  Is  performed  by  a 
nonresident  alien  individual  for  the  period 
he  is  temporarily  present  In  the  United 
States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  subpara- 
graph (Fi  or  (J)  of  section  101(a)  (15)  of 
the  Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  and  which  is  p>erformed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  specified  In  subparagraph 
(F)  or  ( J) .  as  the  case  may  be.' 

"i2)  Section  210(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

■  (A)  by  striking  out  or'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 17) ; 

■iB)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  oi  paragraph  il8i  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ';  or':  and 

'■(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

■■■(19)  Ser-.ice  which  is  performed  by  a 
nonresident  alien  Individual  for  the  period 
he  is  temporarily  present  in  the  United 
States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  subpara- 
graph (F)  or  I  J)  of  section  101  (a)  (15)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended  and  which  Is  performed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  specified  in  subparagraph 
( F )  or  ( J  I  .  as  the  case  may  be.' 

"(f)  Section  3306(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  definition 
of  employment  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
ri.rinployment  Tax  Act)   Is  amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of 
p;iragraph  ( 16) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (17)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■;  or',  and 

"(3 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lo'Alng  new  paragraph: 

■  1 18)  service  which  is  performed  by  a 
noi! resident  alien  individual  for  the  period 
he  IS  temporarily  present  in  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant  under  subparagraph  (F) 
or  (J)  of  section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  and 
which  IS  j>erformed  to  carry  otit  the  purpose 
specified  in  subparagraph  (F)  or  (J),  as  the 
case  may  be.' 

ig)(l)  Section  3401(a)(6)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  wages  for  purposes  of  withhold- 
ing of  income  tax  at  source)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"  '(C)  an  individual  who  is  temporarily 
present  in  the  United  States  as  a  nonlm- 
mierant  under  subparagraph  (F)  or  (J)  of 
section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigratloa  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  if  such  re- 
muneration is  exempt,  under  section  1441(ci 
(4)(B),  from  deduction  and  withholding 
under  section  1441(a),  and  is  not  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  872ib)  (3,  or', 

'  (2»  Section  3402(f)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  withholding  exemptions)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new   paragraph: 

"(6)  Exemption  of  certain  nonresident 
altens — Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  a  nonresident  alien  individual 
(other  than  an  individual  described  in  sec- 
tion 3401(a)(6)(A)  or  (B))  shall  be  en- 
titled to  only  one  withholding  exemption  " 
'(h)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a),  <b),  and  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.   1961. 

"(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  payments  made  after  December  31,  1961. 
■  (3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  service  performed  after 
December   31,    1961. 

■■(4)  The  amendments  made  by  stibsection 
(g)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  vages  paid  after  December  31,  1961." 

On  page  36,  line  20.  after  the  word  "as", 
to  strike  out  "they  relate"  and  insert  "it 
relates";  and  in  line  21,  after  '-eoi",  to  strike 
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out  "602"  and  insert  "602,";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcm^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as^embh  d,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Muttial  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961'. 

"Sec.  101.  Statement  of  Pi'rposf — The 
purpase  of  this  Act  Is  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  increase  mutual 
understanding  bet'^reen  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries by  means  of  educntionnl  and  cultural 
exchange:  to  strengthen  the  tics  which  unite 
us  with  other  nations  by  demonstrating  the 
educational  and  cultural  interests,  develop- 
ments, and  achievements  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  other  nations,  and 
the  contributions  being  made  by  their  re- 
spective economic  and  soci'^.l  systems  toward 
a  peaceful  and  more  fruitful  life  for  people 
throughout  the  world;  to  promote  Interna- 
tional cooperation  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural advancement;  and  thus  to  assist  In 
the  development  of  friendly,  sympathetic, 
and  peaceful  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Tlie  President  Is  authorized, 
when  he  considers  that  it  would  strengthen 
International  cooperative  relations,  to  pro- 
vide, by  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise,  for— 

"(1)  educational  exchanges,  (1)  by  fl- 
nanciiig  studies,  research,  Instruction,  and 
other  educational  activities — 

"(A)  of  or  for  American  citizens  and  na- 
tionals in  foreign  countries,  and 

"(B)  of  or  for  citizens  and  nationals  of 
foreign  coimtrles  In  American  schools  and 
Institutions  of  learning  located  in  or  out- 
side the  United  SUtos, 

and  (11)  by  financing  visits  and  Inter- 
changes between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  students,  trainees,  teach- 
ers, instructors,  and  professors; 

"(2)   cultural  exchanges,  by  financing — 

"(1)  visits  and  Interchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  leaders, 
experts  In  fields  of  specialized  knowledge  or 
skill,  and  other  Influential  or  distinguished 
persons; 

•"(11)  tours  In  countries  abroad  by  creative 
and  performing  artists  and  athletes  from  the 
United  States,  Individually  and  In  groups, 
representing  any  f5eld  of  the  arts,  sports,  or 
any  other  form  of  cultural  attainment; 

"(Hi)  United  States  representation  in  In- 
ternational artlFtlc,  dramatic,  mtislcal, 
sports,  and  other  cultural  festivals,  com- 
petitions, meetings,  and  like  exhibitions  and 
assemblies; 

"(Iv)  participation  by  groups  and  Individ- 
uals from  other  countries  In  nonprofit  activi- 
ties In  the  United  States  similar  to  those 
described  In  subparagraphs  (11)  and  (HI) 
of  this  paragraph; 

"(3)  United  States  participation  In  Inter- 
national fairs  and  expositions.  Including 
trade  and  Industrial  fairs  and  other  public 
or  private  demonsuations  of  United  States 
economic  accomplishments  and  cultural 
attainments. 

"(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  President  is  further  authorized 
to  provide  for — 

"(1)  Interchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  of  handicrafts, 
scientific,  technical,  and  scholarly  books, 
books  of  literature,  periodicals,  and  Govern- 
ment publications,  and  the  reproduction  and 
translation  of  such  writings,  and  the  prepa- 
ration, distribution,  and  Interchange  of 
other  educational  and  research  materials.  In- 
cluding laboratory  and  technical  equipment 
for  education  and  research; 

■  (2)  establishing  and  operating  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad  centers  for  cul- 
tural and  technical  Interchanges  to  promote 
bf-tter  relations  and  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  through 
cooperative  study,  training,  and  research; 


"(3)  assistance  In  the  establishment,  ex- 
pansion,    maintenance,     and    op>eratlon     of 

fcch'  cils  and  institutions  of  learning  abroad. 
founded,  operated,  or  sponsored  by  citizens 
or  nonprofit  Institutions  of  the  United 
States.  Including  such  schools  and  Institu- 
tions serving  as  demonstration  centers  for 
methodn  and  practices  employed  in  the 
United  States; 

".4)  foo".crir.g  ai.d  supporting  American 
studies  in  foreign  countries  through  pro- 
fessorships, lecturethips.  institutes,  serm- 
i.ars,  and  courses  in  sach  subjects  as 
American  history,  government,  economics, 
language  and  literature,  and  other  subjects 
!  elated  to  American  civilization  and  culture, 
including  financing  the  attendance  at  such 
.'tudif^s   by  per.=ons  from,   other  countries; 

"(.^)  promoting  and  eupporting  medical, 
scientific,  cultural  and- educational  research 
and  development; 

"(6)  promoting  modern  foreign  language 
training  and  area  sfadies  in  United  States 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  by  sup- 
porting visits  and  study  In  foreign  coun- 
tries by  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  in 
Fucii  schools,  colleges,  and  imlvcrsltlcs  for 
the  purpose  of  Improving  their  sklU  In  lan- 
pii:i^ts  and  the'r  knowledge  of  the  culture 
of  the  people  of  those  countries,  and  by 
financing  visits  by  teachers  from  those 
countries  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  participating  In  foreign  language 
training  and  area  studies  In  United  States 
schools,   colleges,   and  universities; 

"(7)  United  States  representation  at  In- 
ternational nongovernmental  educational, 
scientific,  and  technical  meetings; 

"(8)  participation  by  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals from  other  countries  In  educational, 
scientific,  and  technical  meetings  held  un- 
der .A.m'"rlcau  aiLspices  In  or  outside  the 
United  States. 

"SF-r  103  (a)  The  President  is  autliorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions, the  United  Nations  and  other  Inter- 
national organizations.  In  furtherance  of 
the  pvirposes  of  this  Act.  In  such  agree- 
ments the  President  is  authorized,  when  he 
deems  it  in  the  public  Interest,  to  seek  the 
agreement  of  the  other  nations  concerned 
to  cooperate  and  assist.  Including  making 
use  of  funds  placed  in  special  accounts  pur- 
suant to  agreements  concluded  In  accord- 
ance with  section  llS(b)  (8)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  or  any  similar 
agreements,  in  providing  for  the  activi- 
ties authorized  In  section  102,  and  particu- 
larly those  ntithorlzed  in  subsection  102(a) 
( 1 ) ,  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  expenses 
of  International  transportation  of  their  o'wn 
citizens  and  nationals  and  of  activities  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  car- 
ried on  within  the  borders  of  such  other 
nations. 

"(b)  Such  agreements  may  also  provide 
for  the  creation  or  continuation  of  binational 
or  multinational  educational  and  cultural 
foundations  and  commissions  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  programs  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  such  agreements  with  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organisa- 
tions, the  President  may  provide  for  equita- 
ble United  States  participation  in  and  sup- 
port for.  Including  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
cost  of,  educational  and  cultural  programs 
to  be  administered  by  such  organizations. 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Tlie  President  may  exercise 
any  p>ower  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
this  Act  through  such  agencies  or  officers  of 
the  United  States  as  he  shall  direct:  Pro- 
ruled,  hoioever.  That  before  the  President 
implements  any  proposal  for  the  transfer  of 
such  power  or  authority,  that  proposal  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  thereafter  a  period  of  not  less 
than  sixty  days  shall  have  elapsed  while 
Congress  is  In  session.  In  computing  such 
sixty  days,  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days 


on  which  either  House  is  not  In  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  other  p>ersonnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  Act.  and  of  such  personnel  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  without 
regard  t^  the  provisions  of  the  Classification 
.^ct  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these  not  to 
exceed  f:\e  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
;n  excess  of  the  highest  rate  provided  for 
^radf  s  of  the  general  schedule  established  by 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
but  not  In  excess  of  $1.(X)0  f>er  annum  more 
than  such  hlchest  rate.  Such  positions  shall 
be  in  additieir.  to  the  number  authorized  by 
lection  5n,=i  of  the  Clf sslficatlon  Act  cf  ]'-4;i. 
.'iS  am^'ndrd. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  the  Unite*! 
States.  Including  participation  In  blnatlonai 
or  m  iltmational  foundations  or  commi.«- 
slons.  the  Secretary  of  State  may  employ  or 
assign  or  authorize  the  employment  or  as- 
.'^'-gn merit  for  the  duration  of  operations  un- 
der this  Act  of  persons  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ir^  Reserve  or  Pf>relgn  Service  StaiT  and  alien 
clerks  and  employees  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended   (22  U.S.C    801). 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  that  any  person  employed 
or  assigned  by  a  United  States  Government 
agency  to  perform  services  outside  the  United 
States  e!;?!!  be  entitled,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  President  may  specify  other- 
wise in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  employ- 
ment or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months. 
to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  by  sec- 
tion 528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  cf  1946 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  928)  for  persons  ap- 
pointed to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and. 
except  for  policymaking  officials,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (23  U.S.C.  807)  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons. 

"(e)(1)  In  providing  for  the  activities  hnd 
Interchanges  authorized  by  section  102  c' 
this  Act.  grants  may  be  made  to  or  for  In- 
dividuals, either  directly  or  throtigh  foun- 
dations or  educational  or  other  institutions. 
and  may  include  funds  for  tuition  and  other 
necessary  incidental  expenses,  for  travel  ex- 
penses from  their  places  ol  residence  and 
return  for  themselves,  and,  whenever  It 
would  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  lor 
the  dependent  members  ol  their  immediate 
families,  for  health  and  accident  Insurance 
premiums,  emergency  medical  expense.^. 
costs  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their 
former  lioraes  the  remains  ol  any  of  sucli 
persons  who  may  die  while  away  from  iheir 
homes  as  participants  or  dependents  of  par- 
ticipants in  any  program  under  this  Act,  for 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  for  all  such  persons, 
and  for  such  other  expenses  as  are  necessary 
lor  the  successful  accomplishment  of  tlie 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

'■(2)  Funds  available  for  programs  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  (1)  to  provide  for  orien- 
tation covirses,  language  training,  or  other 
appropriate  services  and  materials  lor  per- 
sons traveling  out  of  the  countries  ol  their 
residence  for  educational  and  cultural  pur- 
poses which  further  the  purposes  ol  this 
Act.  whether  or  not  they  are  receiving  other 
financial  support  from  the  Government,  and 
(11)  to  provide  or  continue  services  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  such  progranu  fol- 
lowing the  returns  of  such  persons  to  the 
countries  of  their  residence. 

"(3)  The  President  is  authorised  to  pro- 
vide for  publicity  and  promotion  (Including 
representation)  abrocui  ol  activities  of  the 
type  provided  for  under  this  Act. 

"(f)  All  persons  employed  or  assigned  to 
duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  investigated  to 
insure  that  the  employment  or  assignment  Is 
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consistent  with  the  national  interest  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  and  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  President 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  piirposes  of  this  Act,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  are  hereby  authorized,  and 
this  authorization  includes  the  authority  to 
grant,  in  any  appropriation  Act.  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  contracts,  within  the 
accounts  so  authorized,  creating  obligations 
in  advance  of  appropriations. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  programs 
under  this  Act  may,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
543  >,  be  used  for  the  acquisition  from  any 
source  of  foreign  currencies  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  current  expenditures 
and  for  grants,  including  grant*  to  founda- 
tions and  commissions  In  accordance  with 
international  agreements  providing  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
■•(c)  Moneys  appropriated  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for 
research,  technical  aid,  and  educational  and 
8uUural  programs,  may  be  transferred  by 
the  President  to  any  other  appropriation 
available  for  like  purposes,  but  no  appro- 
priation shall  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
more  than  10  per  centum  by  reason  of  trans- 
fers pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 
••(d)  The  President  is  authorized — 
•'(1)  to  reserve  in  such  amounts  and  for 
such  periods  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  subsections  102(aHl)  and  102 
uu  (2)  (i).  and 

•■(2)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  and  within  such  limits  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  established  by  Con- 
gress, to  use.  to  the  extent  that  such  use 
IS  not  restricted  by  agreement  with  the  for- 
eign nations  concerned,  for  any  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  any  currencies  of 
foreign  nations  received  or  to  be  received  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof — 
■'(I)  under  agreements  disposing  of  surplus 
property  or  settling  lend-lease  and  other 
war  accounts  concluded  after  World  War  11; 
•'(11)  as  the  proceeds  of  sales  or  loan  re- 
payments, including  interest,  for  transac- 
tions heretofore  or  hereafter  effected  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of   1954,  as   amended; 

"(ill)  In  repayment  of  principal  or  interest 
on  any  other  credit  extended  or  loan  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof;  or 

"(Iv)  as  deposits  to  the  account  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  115(b)  (6) 
or  section  115(h)  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  or  any  similar 
provision  of  any  other  law. 

"(e)  The  President  is  further  authorized 
to  reserve  and  use  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  and  other  activities 
authorized  in  subsections  102  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  Act.  In  relation  to  Finland  and  the 
people  of  Finland,  all  sums  due  or  paid  on 
and  after  August  24,  1949,  by  the  Republic 
of  Finland  to  the  United  States  as  interest 
on  or  in  retirement  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt  Incurred  under  the  Act  of  February  25. 
1919,  as  reftmded  by  the  agreement  dated 
May  1,  1923.  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained In  the  Act  of  February  9,  1922,  or  of 
any  other  indebtedness  Incurred  by  that  Re- 
public and  owing  to  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  World  War  I. 

"(f)  Foreign  governnaents,  international 
organizations  and  private  Individuals,  &nns, 
associations,  agencies,  and  other  groups  shall 
be  encouraged  to  participate  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  In  carrying  out  this  Act  and 
to  make  contributions  of  funds,  property, 
and  services  which  the  President  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  accept,  to  be  utilized  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  contribute  toward  meeting  the  ex- 
penses   of    activities    carried    out    through 


normal  prlvatt  channels,  by  private  moans, 
and  through  foreign  governments  and  inter- 
national organizations. 

"Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing students,  scholars,  teachers,  trainees, 
and  other  persons  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams authorized  imder  section  102(iii(l) 
of  this  Act,  and  of  supervising  such  pro- 
grams and  the  programs  authorized  under 
section  102(b)  (4),  (5),  and  (6i.  there  is 
hereby  continued  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  -Board') 
consisting  of  twelve  members.  In  connec- 
tion with  appointments  to  such  Board,  due 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  selection 
of  distinguished  representatives  of  cultural, 
educational,  student  advisory,  and  war  vet- 
erans groups,  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration,  public  and 
private  nonprofit  educational  In.stitutions. 

"(2)  In  the  selection  of  American  citizens 
for  participation  in  programs  under  this  Act. 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  due  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  applicants  from  all  geographical  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

•'(b)  (1)  The  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Commission')  is  hereby  established  to 
replace  the  United  States  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Exchange.  The  Com- 
mission shall  formulate  and  recommend  to 
the  President  policies  for  exercising  hts  au- 
thority under  this  Act  and  shall  appraise  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  carried  out  pursu- 
ant to  it. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  nine 
members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

••(3)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shnll  represent  the  public  interest  and  shall 
be  selected  from  a  cross  section  of  educa- 
tional, cultural,  scientific,  technical,  and 
public  service  backgrounds. 

"(4)  The  term  of  each  member  shall  be 
three  years,  except  that,  of  the  first  nine 
appointments,  three  shall  be  for  a  term  of 
one  year  and  three  shall  be  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  is  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  any  member  may  continue  to 
serve  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
has  qualified. 

"(5)  The  President  shall  designate  a 
chairman  from  among  members  of  the 
Commission. 

■■(6)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  authority 
conferred  upon  it  by  this  Act. 

"(c)(1)  There  Is  hereby  continued  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts  ( hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Committee')  created  un- 
der section  10  of  the  International  Cultural 
Exchange  and  Trade  Pair  Participation  Act 
of  1956,  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  nine 
other  members,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Commission.  Appoint- 
ment of  all  members  and  selection  of  the 
chairman  of  this  Committee  shall  hereafter 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  In  mak- 
ing such  appointments,  due  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  recommendations  for 
nomination  submitted  by  leading  national 
organizations  in  the  major  art  fields 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  individuals  whose  knowledge  of  or  ex- 
perience in,  or  whose  profound  interest  In, 
one  or  more  of  the  arts  will  enable  them  to 
assist  the  Commission,  the  President,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Government  in  perform- 
ing the  functions  described  in  pai.igr.iph  (3) 
of  this  subsection. 


■■(3)  Tlie  Committee  shall.  In  connection 
with  activities  authorized  under  subsection 
102 1  a)  (2)  of  this  Act — 

(A)  advise  and  assist  the  Commission  in 
the  discharge  of  Its  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  international  educational  exchange 
and  cultural  presentations  with  sp>eclal  ref- 
erence U)  the  role  of  '.he  arts  In  such  flelds; 
(Bi  advise  interested  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  discharge  of  their  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  such  activities  and 
in  connection  with  other  international  ac- 
tivities concerned  with  the  arts; 

(Ci    provide  such  other  advice  and  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 

"(4)  The  term  uf  office  of  each  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  three 
years 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized 
to  create  such  other  committees  as  in  his 
judgment  may  i>e  of  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mission m  fulfllling  its  responsibilities.  The 
period  for  which  every  such  committee  shall 
be  established  and  its  membership  shall  be 
determined  by  the  SecreU'iry  of  State.  At 
least  one  member  of  every  such  committee 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

'(e)  The  President  is  .TUthorized  to  create 
such  Interagency  and  other  advisory  commit- 
tees as  In  his  Judgment  may  be  of  assistance 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and 
from  time  to  time  to  convene  conferences  of 
persons  interested  in  educational  and  cul- 
tural affairs  to  consider  matters  relating  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

'■(f)  The  provisions  of  section  214  of  the 
.\ct  of  May  3,  1945  (59  Stat.  134;  31  U  S  C. 
6911,  shall  be  applicable  to  any  interagency 
lommittee  created  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Members  of  the  Board,  the  Com- 
mission, the  Committee,  and  other  commit- 
tees provided  for  In  this  section  shall  be  en- 
titled (i)  to  transportation  exp>enses  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  or  established  pursuant  to  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expense  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (5  USC.  73b-2).  while  away 
from  home  in  connection  with  attendance 
at  meetings  or  in  consultation  with  officials 
of  the  Government  or  otherwise  carrying  out 
duties  as  authorized,  and  (11)  if  not  other- 
wise in  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  compensate  at  rates  not 
ill  excess  of  $50  per  diem  while  performing 
services  for  such  Board,  Commission,  Com- 
mittee, or  other  conunittee. 

■  (gi  The  President  is  authorizcfd  to  pro- 
vide for  necessary  secretarial  and  staff  assist- 
ance for  the  Board,  the  Commission,  the 
Committee,  and  such  other  committees  as 
may  be  created  under  this  section. 

Sec  107  The  Board,  the  Commission,  and 
the  Committee  shall  submit  annual  reports 
to  the  Congress  and  such  other  reports  to  the 
Congress  as  they  deem  appropriate,  and  shall 
make  reports  to  the  public  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  to  develop  a  better  under- 
standing of  and  support  for  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act 

'Sec.  108  (ai  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines it  to  be  In  furtherance  of  this  Act, 
the  functions  authorized  hereunder  may  be 
performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions 
of  law  or  limitations  of  authority  regulating 
or  relating  to  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts,  the 
acquisition  and  disposition  of  property,  and 
the  expenditure  of  Government  funds,  as  he 
may  specify. 

■  lb)  The  President  shall  submit  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  of  activities  carried 
on  and  expenditures  made  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  Each  such  report 
shall  include  the  texts  of  agreements  made 
with  other  nations  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report,  a  full  description  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  funds  expended  with  respect 
to  each  country  in  which  activities  have  been 
carried  on  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  In  connection  with  activities  author- 
ized   bv   section   102(ai(2)    of   this   Act.   the 
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President  is  authorized  to  provide  for  all 
necessary  expenditures  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion, purchase,  rental,  construction,  or  other 
acquisition  of  exhibits  and  materials  and 
equipment  therefor,  and  the  actual  display 
thereof,  including  but  not  limited  to  costs 
of  transportation,  insurance,  installation, 
safekeeping  and  storage,  maintenance  and 
operation,  rental  of  space,  and  dismantling. 

"(d)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  provisions  of  title  VIII  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  109.  The  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  as  amended  is  hereby  amended  a-s 
follows: 

••(a)  In  section  101(a)  ( 15)  (F)  insert  '(i)" 
at  the  beginning  thereof,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof,  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: ',  and  (ii)  the  alien  spouse  and  minor 
children  of  any  such  alien  if  accompanying 
him  or  following  to  Join  him;' 

"(b)  In  section  101(a)  (15)  (I)  change  the 
period  to  a  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
and  add  the  following:  "(J)  An  alien  who  is 
a  bona  fide  scholar,  trainee,  teacher,  profes- 
sor, research  assistant,  specialist  or  leader 
in  a  field  of  speciali'^ed  knowledge  or  skill,  or 
other  person  of  similar  description,  and  who 
is  coming  temporarily  to  the  United  States 
as  a  participant  in  a  program  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching,  instructing  or  lecturing,  or  study- 
ing, observing  or  conducting  research,  or  re- 
ceiving training,  and  the  a.'ien  spouse  and 
minor  children  of  anv  such  alien  if  accom- 
panying him  or  following  to  join  him'. 

"(c)  In  section  241(a)  i9>  insert  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  Provided.  That  it  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  this  paragraph  for  an 
alien  within  the  definition  of  subsection 
101(a) (15)  (F)  or  (J),  or  Uie  spouse  or 
minor  child  of  any  such  alien,  to  accept 
employment  other  than  that  specifically  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  of  his  admission,  during 
the  period  for  which  temporarily  admitted, 
when  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  alien 
or  his  accompanying  spotise  or  minor  chil- 
dren, or  the  expenses  of  returning  to  their 
home  country,  if  the  Attorney  General,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion  and  after  such 
consultation  with  appropriate  agencies  or 
other  sources  as  he  deems  advisable,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  employment  Is  necessary, 
will  not  interfere  with  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  for  which  the  alien 
has  been  admitted,  will  not  deprive  of  em- 
ployment any  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  alien  has  applied  for 
and  been  granted  by  the  Attorney  General 
advance  permission  to  accept  employment'. 

"(d)  In  section  245  add  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"'(d)  No  person  admitted  tnider  section 
101(a)  (15)  (J)  or  acquiring  such  status  after 
admission  shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for  an 
Immigrant  visa,  or  for  a  nonimmigrant  visa 
under  section  101(a)  (15)  (H)  (I),  (II),  or 
(111),  or  for  adjustment  of  status  to  that 
of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  under  sections  244  and  245  or  for 
another  nonimmigrant  stattis  under  section 
248  other  than  under  section  101(a)  (16) 
(A)  or  (G),  until  it  Is  established  that  such 
person  has  resided  and  been  physically  pres- 
ent In  his  own  or  another  foreign  country 
for  an  aggregate  of  at  least  two  years  fol- 
lowing departure  from  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  upon  request  of  an  Inter- 
ested Government  agency  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  At- 
torney General  may  waive  such  two-year 
period  of  residence  abroad  In  the  case  of  any 
alien  whose  admission  to  the  United  States 
is  found  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  in 
the  public  Interest:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  only  to  those  persons  acquiring  ex- 
change   visitor    status    under    the    United 


States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  subsequent 
to  June  4.   1956  ' 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  117(b)  (3)  (A)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
the  conditions  for  exclusion  of  scholarship 
and  fellowship  grants  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees) 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

lAi  Conditions  for  exclusion. — The 
grantor  of  the  scholarship  or  fellowship 
grant  l.s — 

"'(1)  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 501  (C)(3)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501  (a), 

"  (11)  a  foreign  government, 
"(iii)  an  international  organizatlor.,  or  a 
binatlonal  or  multinational  educational  and 
cultural  foundation  or  commission  created 
or  continued  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Edu- 
catlon-^l  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
or 

■■■iiv)  tlie  United  .States,  or  an  Instru- 
mentality or  agency  thereof,  or  a  State,  a 
Territory,  or  a  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

"(b)  Section  871  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  nonresi- 
dent alien  individuals)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (C)  the 
following   new  subsection: 

"(d)  Participants  in  Certain  Exchange 
OR  Training  Programs. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  nonresident  alien  individual 
who  (Without  regard  to  this  subsection)  is 
not  engaged  in  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States  and  who  is  temporarily  present 
in  the  United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant 
•jnder  subparagraph  (F)  or  (J)  of  section 
101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  amended,  shall  be  treated  as 
a  nonresident  alien  individual  engaged  In 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States.' 

■(C)  Section  872(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exclusions 
from  gross  income  of  nonresident  alien  In- 
dividuals! is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following  new  paragraph: 

""(3)  Compensation  of  participants  in 
certain  exchange  or  training  programs. — 
Compen.satlon  paid  by  a  foreign  employer  to 
a  nonresident  alien  individual  for  the  period 
he  Is  temporarily  present  In  the  United 
States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  subpara- 
graph (F)  or  (J)  of  section  101(a)  (15)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "foreign  employer"  means — 

"'(A)  a  nonresident  alien  individual,  for- 
eign partnership,  or  foreign  corporation,  or 

•'  '(B)  an  office  or  place  of  business  main- 
tained in  a  foreign  country  or  in  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  by  a  domestic  cor- 
poration." 

••(d)(1)  Section  1441(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ',  except  that  in  the 
case  of  any  Item  of  income  specified  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b),  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  18  percent  of  such  item". 

•"(2)  Section  1441(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  Income  Items  subject  to  withhold- 
ing) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  'The  items  of 
Income  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  from 
which  tax  shall  be  deducted  and  withheld 
at  the  rate  of  18  percent  are — 

"•■(1)  that  portion  of  any  scholarship  or 
fellowship  grant  which  Is  received  by  a  non- 
resident alien  individual  who  is  temporarily 
present  In  the  United  States  as  a  nonim- 
migrant under  subparagraph  (F)  or  (J)  of 
section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  and  which  is 
not  excluded  from  gross  Income  under  sec- 
tion 117(a)(1)  solely  by  reason  of  section 
117(b) (2) (B) ;  and 


"  (2)  amounts  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  (C) ,  and  (D)  of  section  117(a)  (2) 
which  are  received  by  any  such  nonresident 
alien  individual  and  which  are  incident  to  a 
scholarship  or  fellowship  grant  to  which  sec- 
tion 117(a)(1)  applies,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent such  amounts  are  Includible  In  gross 
Income.' 

"(3)  Section  1441(C)(4)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  excep- 
tions to  withholding  of  tax  on  nonresident 
aliens)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Compensation  of  certain  alifns  - 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
unry  or  his  delegate,  there  may  be  exempted 
iram  deduction  and  withholding  under  sub- 
.■^ection  lai  the  compensation  for  personal 
services  of — 

•■(A)  nonresident  alien  individuals  who 
enter  and  leave  the  United  States  a;  fre- 
quent intervals,  and 

■ '(B*  a  nonresident  alien  indi\idual  tvr 
tiie  j>erlod  he  is  temporarily  present  in  tiie 
United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  sub- 
paragraph (F)  or  (J)  of  section  101(a)  (15) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended." 

"(e)(1)  .Section  3121(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  employment  for  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act )  Is  amend- 
ed— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'or"  at  the  end  of 
l)aragraph  ( 17)  : 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (18)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  or";  and 

"(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"'(19)  service  which  Is  performed  by  a 
nonresident  alien  individual  for  the  period 
he  is  temporarily  present  In  the  United 
Stales  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  subpara- 
graph (F)  or  (J)  of  section  101(a)  (15)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as 
amended,  and  which  Is  performed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  specified  In  subparagrapli 
(F)  or  (J) ,  as  the  case  may  be.' 

"(2)  Section  210(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

■■(A)  by  striking  out  or'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 17i ; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (18)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ';   or';    and 

"(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  '  ( 19 )  Service  which  Is  performed  by  a 
nonresident  alien  individual  for  the  period 
he  Is  temporarily  present  in  the  United 
States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  subpara- 
graph (F)  or  (J)  of  section  101(a)(15)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  and  which  Is  performed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  specified  In  subparagraph 
(F)  or  ( J) ,  as  the  case  may  be." 

"(f)  Section  3306(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  definition 
of  employment  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act)    is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16); 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (17)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ';  or";  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(18)  service  which  Is  performed  by  a 
nonresident  alien  Individual  for  the  period 
he  is  temporarily  present  In  the  United 
States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  subpara- 
graph (F)  or  (J)  of  section  101(a)  (15)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  and  which  Is  performed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  specified  In  subparagraph 
(F)  or  (J),  as  the  case  may  be." 

"(g)(1)  Section  3401(a)(6)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  wages  for  purpKieefl  of  with- 
holding of  Income  tax  at  source)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subpiaragraph : 
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"•(C)  an  Individual  who  is  temporarily 
present  In  the  United  States  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant under  subparagraph  (F)  or  (J)  of 
section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  If  such  re- 
muneration Is  exempt,  under  section  1441(c) 
(4)(B),  from  deduction  and  withholding 
under  section  1441(a).  and  is  not  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  872(b)(3). 
or'. 

"(2)  Section  3403(f)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  withholding  exemptions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new   paragraph: 

"'(fl)  Exemption  or  certain  nonresidint 
ALIENS.— Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  a  nonresident  alien  Individ- 
ual (other  than  an  individual  described  in 
section  3401(a)(6)  (A)  or  (B) )  shall  be 
entitled  to  only  one  withholding  exemp- 
tion.* 

'■(h)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  (b) ,  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1961. 

•■(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  payments  made  after  December 
31.  1961. 

"(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  service  performed  after  De- 
cember 31.  1961. 

"(4)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  tn  wages  paid  after  December  31. 
1961. 

"Sec.  111.    (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 
"(1)    SecUon     32(b)(2)      of     the     Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944.  as  amended   (60  Stat. 
754.  50  U.S.C   App.  Sec.  1641 ) : 

"(2)  Section*  2(2),  201.  203  insofar  as 
it  relates  to  schools.  601.  602.  and  603  insofar 
as  they  relate  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Bducatlonal  Exchange.  1001  insofar  as 
It  relates  to  persons  employed  or  assigned 
to  duties  under  this  Act.  and  1008  and  1009 
Insofar  as  they  relate  to  educational  ex- 
change activities,  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 

1948,  as  amended  (62  Stat.  6:  22  U.S.C.  sec- 
tions 1431(2):  1434.  1439.  1440.  1446,  1448. 
1466,  1487. and  1468) ; 

"(3)  The  Internationa:  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956 
(TO  Stat.   778:    22   U.S.C.   1991-2001); 

"(4)   The   Joint    resolution    of   August    24. 

1949.  authorizing  the  use  of  Finnish  World 
War  I  debt  payments  available  for  educa- 
tional and  technical  instruction,  etc.  (63 
Stat.  630;  20  U.S.C.  222-224). 

"(b)  AH  Executive  orders,  agreements,  de- 
terminations, regtilations.  contracts,  appoint- 
ments, and  other  actions  issued,  concluded 
or  taken  under  authority  of  any  provisions 
of  law  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect, 
and  shall  be  applicable  to  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  Act  until  modified  cr 
superseded  by   appropriate   authority. 

"(C)  Ajy  reference  in  any  other  Act  to 
the  provisions  of  law  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  this 
.\ct." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  all  amendments  be  limited  to  1  hour ; 
30  minutes  to  a  side,  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  myself  and  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mxjndt]. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  re- 
Le!  ving  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  object,  but 
I  have  remarks  to  make  on  an  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President — — 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 
HiCKEY    in    the    chair  >.     The    Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recogni/ed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  there  was  a  reservation  of  ob- 
jection made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  was,  on  my 
part.  Mr.  President.  For  the  time  being. 
I  object. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  the  Presiding  OfSccr  announced 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request  had 
been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  has  been  advised  that  the  Chair 
did  announce  the  agreement,  before  an 
objection  was  heard.  The  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  took  the  chair  just  a  min- 
ute ago.  but  is  advised  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  the  ruling  by  the  Chair  had 
been  announced. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wi.sh  to 
insist  on  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pre.'^ldent.  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  hurly-burly  the  reserva- 
tion was  overlooked. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  be  vacated,  if 
there  is  an  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none: 
and,  without  objection,  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  is  vacated. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  lecog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject, for  the  time  being.  I  think  we 
ought  to  work  out  a  program  which  is  a 
little  more  definite  and  satisfactory  than 
the  basis  upon  which  this  one  is  pre- 
sented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 


iis  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of 
surplus  p)ersonal  property  by  State  distribu- 
tion agencies,  and  for  other  purpouea; 

S  1073.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Eu- 
gene Godderis; 

S  1720  An  act  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  President  under  title  11  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  utilize  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  assist  needy 
peoples  and  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment In  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world; 
and 

S  1931  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  relating  to  war  risk  Insurance. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krste 
Angeloff: 

S.  442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aspasla  A. 
Koumbouris  ( Kumpuris » : 

S.  537.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  to  revise  a  restriction  on  the 
conveyance  of  surplus  land  for  historic 
montiment  purposes; 

S.  540.  An  act  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  in 
advance  for  required  publications,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  796.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  .Act  of  1949. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affi.xed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
siuncd  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H  R.  1258  An  act  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  increased  bene- 
fits in  ca.se  of  dls.ibllng  injuries,  and  for 
other  purposes;   and 

H  R  2645.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
Alice  KUmowski. 


M.AXIMUM  UTILIZATION  OF  FIGHT- 
ING TROOPS 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  question  of  the 
ma.ximum  utilization  of  our  fighting 
troops  and  to  raise  some  questions  con- 
cerning whether  we  are  getting  the  max- 
imum utilization  from  them. 

The  Army  today  has  a  strength  of 
870.000  and  as  of  June  30.  1961,  will  have 
14  divisions,  14  battle  groups  and  or 
armored  cavalry  regiments,  and  5  mis- 
sile commands. 

Five  of  these  divisions  are  deployed 
in  Europe,  two  divisions  are  deployed  in 
Korea.  Those  divisions  in  EuroF>e  and 
Korea  are  stated  to  be  ready  to  f^ght. 
One  division  is  located  in  Hawaii,  six 
divisions  are  located  in  the  United 
States.  Three  of  these  six  divisions  arc 
assigned  to  Strategic  Army  Forces 
(Straf>  and  three  divisions  are  as- 
signed to  Strategic  Army  Corps 
tStrac  I. 

The  Anny  of  Strac  is.  as  we  have 
been  told,  ready  to  move  our  troops  on 
short  notice  to  several  areas  through- 
out the  world.  Let  us  contrast  the  size 
of  these  land  forces  with  those  of  the 
Soviet  Army  as  to  which  our  knowledge, 
of  cour.se,  is  not  complete. 

The  USSR,  now  has  slightly  more 
than  3.G00.000  men  under  arms  and  this 
number  is  stated  to  include  approxi- 
mately 2.SOO.00O  in  the  Soviet  Army's 
ground  forces  and  it  has  been  reported 
that  this  permits  the  retention  of  about 
175  organized  combat  divisions. 

When  we  in  Congress  contrast  the 
number  of  divisions  we  can  get  from  our 
troops  and  the  number  the  Russians  can 
get  from  their  troops,  we  immediately 
are  faced  with  the  statements  about 
the  size  and  manning  of  the  divisions. 
In  all  these  comparisons  it  develops  that 
the  US.  divisions  are  not  at  full  strength 
even  though  the  Russians  are  also  stated 
to  be  in  full  strength. 

This,  then,  is  the  mystery  which  con- 
tinually  confi-onta  Congress  in  appro- 
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priating  money;  namely,  what  are  the 
other  soldiers  doing,  in  addition  to  those 
who  would  be  engaged  in  fighting? 

Whatever  causes  the  dilemma,  the 
mystery  remains  as  to  why  the  Russians 
need  so  few  in  support  of  their  forces 
and  we  need  so  many. 

I  am  always  troubled  by  the  question 
of  our  worldwide  commitments  vis-a- 
vis the  number  of  troops  we  have  avail- 
able. When  we  add  them  up — NATO, 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  SEATO,  treaty 
with  the  downunder  countries,  and  so 
forth — we  keep  wondering  how  in  the 
world  we  would  ever  start  to  meet  our 
commitments  if  the  Soviets  attempted 
to  start  trouble  in  a  number  of  places  at 
the  same  time. 

We  know  that  we  want  our  troops  to 
stand  a  fighting  chance,  and  this  requires 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  armed  with 
the  best  available  equipment. 

It  was  shocking  for  me  to  learn  that 
the  Army  has  been  engaged  in  finding  a 
replacement  for  the  World  War  n  rifle 
for  some  16  years.  The  Army  started  to 
think  about  this  immediately  after 
World  War  U.  By  Korea  time,  the  new 
M-14  was  nowhere  near  reality.  It  is 
now  1961,  and  this  supposedly  superior 
weapon  is  in  very  small  production,  and, 
as  I  vmderstand,  there  is  some  question 
as  to  its  quality,  in  reference  at  least 
totheM-1. 

After  making  available  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  Army  modernization  and  the 
replacement  of  antiquated  equipment, 
we  are  advised  that  the  Army  is  still 
miles  away  from  being  modern,  the 
M-14  being  only  one  of  the  elements  in- 
volved. I  understand  the  situation  with 
respect  to  tanks — modem  tanks — is  still 
very  serious,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  gloomy,  but  the 
realities  of  the  situation  worry  me,  and 
I  want  to  know  about  our  troop  strength 
and  its  equipment,  and  how  we  can  bet- 
ter utilize  them. 

I  know  that  we  are  making  some  effort 
so  far  as  the  Marines  are  concerned, 
with  15,000  more  men,  and  I  see  that 
5,000  more  men  are  being  added  to  the 
Army.  So  far  as  the  Ai-my  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  wondering  if  this  is  not  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  needs  of 
our  Army  in  construction,  in  funds  for 
weapons,  in  maintenance  and  opera- 
tions, and  in  increasing  the  number  of 
troops. 

But  I  want  to  know  what  the  other 
soldiers  are  doing,  in  addition  to  those 
who  would  be  engaged  in  fighting.  I 
want  to  know.  too.  why  we  need  so  many 
men  to  support  our  forces,  while  the 
Russians  need  so  few-  as  simple  arith- 
metic shows  us  to  be  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  talk  of  the 
great  need  for  more  divisions.  The  real 
need,  as  I  see  it.  is  to  get  more  than  14 
divisions  out  of  the  number  of  men  we 
already  have. 

The  West  is  seeking  a  formula  to  end 
the  Berlin  crisis.  We  hope  that  our 
search  for  a  successful  formula  can  be 
found.  In  the  event  the  diflaculties  can- 
not be  resolved  short  of  armed  conflict, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  back  up  our 
commitments  in  that  part  of  the  world 


with  an  armed  force  sufficient  to  with- 
stand any  aggressive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets. 

A  new  move  in  the  program  is  to  fur- 
ther emphasize  our  reserve  program 
which  could  utilize  the  men  with  train- 
ing and  talents. 

We  have  already  emphasized  this  over 
the  years,  and  it  is  in  keeping  with  our 
great  need  for  a  real  bone -and -muscle 
Army — the  quick  striking  force — armed 
with  the  best  possible  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  each  man  and  supported  by  the 
latest  in  equipments. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  utilization  of 
the  men  already  trained — our  Reserves 
and  National  Guard — should  be  weighed 
and  a  decision  reached  as  to  how  to  use 
such  manpower:  whether  additional 
manpower  should  be  added  to  our  forces ; 
and  how  to  make  available  sufficient 
numbers  of  combat-ready  troops  so  that 
our  Army  modernization  program  will 
pay  off  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphasize  the  need 
for  the  utmost  in  modernization  of  the 
Army.  Instead  of  talking  about  num- 
bers of  troops  added  to  the  present  num- 
ber of  men  in  uniform,  we  should  have 
a  clear  analysis  of  the  situation  and  a 
decision  with  reference  to  better  utiliz- 
ing the  men  we  already  have  in  uniform, 
in  more  effective  divisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Preparedness  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee  has  the  convic- 
tion that  a  dollar  spent  for  defense 
should  bring  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense. 

The  lesson  has  come  home  to  all  of  us 
again  and  again — in  defense,  unless  we 
spend  the  money  in  time,  the  money  goes 
down  the  drain. 

Thus,  endlessly  long  leadtimes  have 
cost  the  Government  simply  enormous 
sums  of  money  and  have  brought  the 
Government  obsolescent  weap>ons.  There 
are  many  examples  of  this,  but  I  shall 
mention  one — the  Navaho  air-breathing 
intercontinental  missile,  which  was  can- 
celed several  years  ago  after  approxi- 
mately $800  million  had  gone  into  its 
development.  Paralleling  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Navaho  was  the  air-breath- 
ing Snark.  the  intercontinental  missile 
now  being  phased  out;  the  victim  of  long 
leadtime,  and  inevitably,  therefore,  of 
obsolescence. 

Are  we  ignoring  these  lessons  today  as 
history  repeats  itself  and  we  are  pre- 
sented with  differing  ideas  as  to  how  fast 
we  should  progress  with  the  interconti- 
nental, mach  3  bomber,  known  as  the 
B-70? 

If  we  follow  the  present  plan  for  the 
development  now  contemplated,  will  we 
not  be  courting  the  procurement  disas- 
ters of  the  past? 

By  holding  down  the  development  of 
this  weapon  system  to  that  of  a  proto- 
type minus  needed  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic equipments,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  flyaway  model  will  come  too  late  and 
with  too  little. 

Should  we  undertake  the  present  de- 
velopment at  a  cost  of  $1.3  billion,  or  the 
faster  development  at  a  cost  of  $2.7 
billion? 

These  are  difBcult  questions  to  answer. 
The  difference  between  $2.7  billion  and 
$1.3  billion  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  time  is 


no  longer  on  our  side  and,  in  fact,  is 
running  against  us.  We  must  take  the 
chance  of  failure  if  we  are  to  survive. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  29. 
1961,  an  article  appeared  about  a  Russian 
jet  airplane,  stated  to  be  the  successor 
to  the  Soviet  Bison,  the  jetprop  bomber 
with  the  longest  range  of  the.  Soviet 
bombers. 

Only  today  we  have  read  of  the  show 
of  might  by  the  Soviets  during  their  re- 
cent air  .show  in  Moscow. 

Our  own  air  attache  says  the  show 
was  very  impressive  and  that  "it  is  evi- 
dent the  Russians  have  continued  with 
the  development  of  all  classes  of  air- 
craft." Western  military  experts  re- 
ported that  the  air  parade  displayed 
some  items  that  the  United  States  "can- 
not match." 

The  occasion  marked  the  first  time  the 
Soviets  have  publicly  displayed  super- 
sonic delta-wing  bombers,  the  size  and 
speed  of  which  repoi-tedly  equal  or  sur- 
pass our  B-52  and  B-58  supersonic 
bombers. 

What  does  this  mean?  As  noted  by 
General  White,  recently  retired  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  in  a  television  interview 
on  July  2  of  this  year,  obviously  It  means 
that  the  Russians  are  expressing  their 
continued  approval  of  a  weap>on  alter- 
nate to  the  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile. It  means  that  a  nation,  admittedly 
ahead  of  us  in  the  ICBM  race,  is  preserv- 
ing for  itself  a  capability  for  swnething 
less  than  the  all-out,  final  military  out- 
burst. 

We  need  not  emulate  the  Russians  out 
of  blind  fear.  We  must  do  our  military 
planning  according  to  our  own  lights 
and  objectives.  But  in  doing  so,  we  can- 
not afford  to  give  up  on  the  manned 
bomber  and  to  give  up  on  planning  for  a 
better  bomber  with  greater  deterrent 
capabilities.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
total  marriage  of  the  ICBM  and  atomic 
warhead  have  never  been  tested,  and 
we  are  not  exactly  sure  what  will  hap- 
pen when  and  if  we  consummate  this 
marriage  when  and  if  testing  is  resumed 

I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  of 
March  28,  when  I  disagreed  with  the 
President's  slowdown  of  the  B-70.  I 
consider  this  manned  bomber  a  firstlinc 
defense  weapon  of  the  future,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  development  of  manned  bomb- 
ers should  be  pushed  to  the  utmost. 

Time  is  essential.  We  cannot  buy 
time.  Compounded  by  prior  indecision, 
even  now  time  is  catching  up  with  this 
once  promising  technical  step  forward, 
and  the  extension  of  the  operational  date 
of  the  B-70  to  about  1968  has  somewhat 
diluted  much  of  its  original  attractive- 
ness as  an  alternate  delivery  system  to 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  that  we 
may  be  faced  with  a  critical  marmed- 
bomber  gap  in  the  immediate  years 
ahead  unless  vigorous  action  is  applied 
now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  sp>eak- 
ing  on  this  vitally  essential  subject. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Senator  has  put  his  finger  on  at  least 
two  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  our  de- 
fenses: namely,  first,  the  slowness  with 
which  improved  weapon.5  are  being 
adopted,  and  second,  the  great  waste  of 
manpower  in  supply  and  administrative 
functions. 

Without  betraying  any  secrets,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  rate  of  production  of 
the  so-called  M-14  rifle  has  been  disap- 
pointingly slow? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  problem  has  not  been 
one  of  money.  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Gilpatric  repeated  today  in  OE>en 
hearing  that  it  has  not  been  a  matter  of 
money.  The  problem  has  been  one  of 
production.  The  Subcommittee  on  Pre- 
paredness is  taking  a  further  look  into 
the  pwint  which  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned. However,  we  have  not  fully  de- 
veloped the  recent  facts  as  yet. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
British  Army,  we  have  the  highest  ratio 
of  noncombatants  in  the  U.S.  Army  of 
any  army  in  the  world? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
understands  the  term  "noncombatant," 
it  means  men  who  are  not  ready  to  take 
place  in  a  fighting  division  and  carry  for- 
ward on  short  notice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Some  years  ago  the 
Army  published  an  advertisement  which 
in  effect  stated  that  only  1  man  out  of 
25  in  the  Army  carried  a  rifle  and  was  in 
a  rifie  squad.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
artillery,  of  course,  has  a  real  function, 
nevertheless  the  figure  stated  seems  to 
me  to  be  shockingly  low.  I  had  the 
figure  very  carefully  analyzed,  and  it  was 
approximately  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  made  a  very  fine  contribution 
over  the  years  in  the  field  of  which  he 
speaks.  The  Committee  on  Prepared- 
ness will  try  to  go  into  the  subject  anew, 
and  see  again  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  appalled  that 
such  a  situation  should  continue  after 
so  many  years.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
crucial  importance.  I  anrv  baffled  as  to 
why  these  delays  have  occurred. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi shares  the  Senator's  concern. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  same  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
indicated  that  there  are  14  divisions  with 
some  870.000  troops? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  recall  that,  in  addi- 
tion, we  also  have  what  I  believe  are 
called  regimental  combat  teams,  com- 
posed of  additional  men  above  the  14 
divi.^ions  that  would  be  ready  for  action. 
But  in  round  numbers  the  members  of 
those  teams  would  not  add  greatly  to  the 
number. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  very  disproportionate  rela- 
tionship between  the  number  of  people 
in  the  Army  and  the  number  of  people 
who  are  combat-ready,  or  who  are  in  di- 
visions or  combat  teams  and  capable  of 
acting  as  flrstline  soldiers. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  certainly  one  of  the 
outstanding  authorities  in  the  Senate  on 
this  subject,  I  wonder  if  he  can  tell  the 
Senate  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  get- 
ting an  adequate  explanation  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  realize  that 
there  are  problems  of  supply  in  a  modern 
army.  There  must  be  people  br  hmd  tlie 
line — more  people  than  in  the  front  line. 
But  I  believe  the  comparison  l.he  Senator 
has  made  between  the  Russian  forces  and 
our  forces  is  a  very  telling  one.  After 
all,  the  Russians  have  the  same  prob- 
lems that  we  have.  They,  too.  must  .sup- 
ply a  modern  army. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  ^et  an  ex- 
planation that  would  be  satisfactory  on 
the  point.  I  beheve  it  is  important  be- 
cause the  defense  program  is  by  far  the 
most  expensive  program  that  Congress 
deals  with.  It  requires  billiorus  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money.  It  seem.s 
to  me  that  we  need  some  real  answers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. By  the  way,  there  are  14  battle 
groups  in  addition  to  the  14  divisions. 
So  in  stating  how  much  we  have  ready, 
we  ought  to  name  those  groups,  too. 
But  the  striking  comparison  that  is 
unfavorable  is  the  number  of  men  who 
are  in  uniform  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  men  who  are  ready  now  or 
in  a  very  few  weeks'  notice  would  be 
ready  to  take  then-  place  in  battle  for- 
mation. 

The  Senator  from  Mis.4s.sippi  is  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  brfore  we 
talk  too  quickly  about  callmK  in  more 
divisions,  or  bringing  in  more  raw  re- 
cruit.';, we  should  take  a  look  to  see  why 
we  do  not  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent 
those  already  in  unifonn. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  can  give 
no  quick  answer  to  the  Senate  on  that 
subject.  The  problem  has  been  con- 
sidered before  by  capable  committees. 
We  will  certainly  try  to  take  another 
look  and  see  what  the  real  explanation, 
if  any,  is. 

One  point  that  impresses  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  that  so  many  men  are 
taken  up  in  the  various  training  pro- 
grams in  the  various  services,  and  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world  en,c;aged  m 
teaching  programs,  technical  trainin.-?. 
and  a  host  of  other  activities,  m'^ny  of 
which,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  be- 
lieves, with  only  a  little  effort  could  be 
consolidated  with  a  great  saving  of 
money  and  manpower.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  put  the  picture  together,  but  it 
will  take  some  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  His 
contribution  has  been  extremely  use- 
ful. I  will  be  interested  in  obtaining  the 
kind  of  information  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  can  furnish.  I  believe 
this  is  one  way  we  can  perform  two 
services:  First,  we  would  have  a  more 
effective  Defense  Establishment,  which 
is  most  important;  second,  we  would 
save  literally  hundreds  of  millions,  and 
perhaps  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  very  much  for  his  very 
timely  comments  and  for  his  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


FOOD  INDUSTRY  SPONSORS  ASKED 
TO  RAISE  TV  QUALITY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  for  only  3  or  4  minutes 
to  a  question  involving  the  communica- 
tions industry-  in  this  country,  and  tele- 
vision in  particular. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  full  page  editorial 
from  a  food  industry  trade  journal  en- 
titled "Pood  Field  Report,"  for  July  3 
of  this  year.  The  editor.  Roy  M.  King. 
devotes  a  full  page,  plus  pictures,  to  a 
petition  for  raiding  the  quality  of  tele- 
vision programing  in  this  country. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  puts 
his  finger  on  the  concern  of  the  adver- 
tisers for  better  programs,  because  he 
recognizes  properly  that  one  of  the  con- 
ditions influencing  the  level  of  TV  is 
the  capability  of  a  program  to  attract 
sponsors  through  the  media  of  wide- 
spread listening  or  viewing  audiences. 
This  has  been  sometimes  described  as 
the  really  vulnerable  point  of  the  weak- 
ness of  television  progi-aming,  that  it 
is  geared  to  what  the  people  demand  or 
are  willing  to  look  at  rather  than  to  a 
raising  of  the  level  of  programing. 

I  believe  it  would  be  interesting  to  this 
botiy  to  note  the  approaches  to  this  ques- 
tion to  which  the  private  trade  journal 
thinks  the  industry  should  arise. 

First,  he  defends  the  new  Chairman 
of  the  FCC,  Mr.  Newton  Minow,  for  his 
forthright  expressions  of  concern,  a  few 
weeks  ago  about  the  industry  itself.  He 
concludes  by  saying  that  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  television  procraming 
is  in  a  combination  of  pressures. 

One  such  pressure  would  be  through 
the  FCC  itself,  wherein  the  Commission 
would  take  a  closer  look  at  the  renewing 
of  licenses  before  the  licenses  are  auto- 
matically gi'anted,  as  has  been  the  case 
so  often  in  the  past. 

Second,  he  suggests  that  through  its 
own  efforts  the  food  industi-y  ought  to 
demand  a  high  level  of  program.  He 
has  said  that  bu.siness  owes  tliis  obliga- 
tion to  tlie  people.  It  is  a  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility that  we  ought  to  expect  from 
the  bu.suiess  community  itself.    He  says: 

.^rler  all.  an  ll'aleraie  remains  Illiterate 
uiuU  educated 

I  think  it  is  extremely  encouraging 
that  this  kind  of  sentiment  has  come 
from  private  industry  itself  at  a  time 
when  we  are  all  so  deeply  concerned 
about  the  level  of  television  program- 
ing in  this  country-  I  think  it  likewise 
brings  into  focus  the  incongi-uity  of  the 
intimations  that  occurred  recently  in  a 
television  trade  journal  broadcast  mag- 
azine that  anyone  in  the  industry  who 
would  dare  to  testify  against  the  indus- 
try mieht  find  himself  out  of  a  job.  I 
think  it  is  well  known  that  this  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  industry  itself  to  try 
to  raise  the  level  ought  to  suggest  to  the 
television  industry  itself  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  housecleaning  it  can  do 
inside  and  a  considerable  bit  of  initiative 
it  can  exercise  in  taking  an  approach  to 
this  very  difficult  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Food  Industry  Sponsors 
Asked  to  Raise  TV  Quality,"  published 
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in  the  Pood  Field  Reporter,  issue  of  July 
3.  1961,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Food    Industry    Sponsor.s    Asked    To    Raise 

TV    QirALiTY 

(By   Roy   M    Kln?:i 

Tl.e  hlglaest  possible  staee  in  moriil  cul- 
ture ib  v,hcn  we  recognize  that  we  ought  to 
control  our  thoughts.  It  follows  that  those 
in  the  television  Industry  Involved  In  trans- 
posing their  thoughts  into  words  and  pic- 
tures in  order  to  communicate  them  to  the 
public  have  the  greatest  responsibility  to 
culture.  They  can  control  the  thoughts  of 
others — potentially.   180  million  others. 

Newton  N  Minow.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  believes 
that  the  television  Industry  has  ignored  this 
responsibility.  In  a  now  famous  speech  be- 
fore the  National  A.'-.sociation  of  Broadcast- 
ers. Mr.  Minow  Indicted  the  television  pro- 
gram output  as  "a  vast  wasteland  "  He 
described  its  fare  as  a  procession  of  game 
shows.  violence.  audience  participation 
shows,  formula  comedies  about  totally  un- 
believable families.  blofKl  and  thunder,  may- 
hem, violence,  sadism  mr.rder  western 
badmen.  western  goodmcn.  private  eyes, 
gangsters  more  vlr)lence  and  cartoons.  And, 
endlessly,  commercials — many  screaming, 
cajoling  and  offending  And  most  of  all,  Just 
plain  boredom  " 

Expressing  confidence  in  the  industry's 
health,  but  deriding  its  product,  the  FCC 
Chairman  stated  that  when  television  1« 
good,  nothing— not  the  theater,  not  the 
magazines  nor  newspapers— nothing  is  bet- 
ter.    But  when  television  Is  b.id,  nothing  is 

worse." 

In  defense  of  good  taste  and  an  enjoyable 
evening  of  entertainment  and  Intellectual 
stimul.Ttlon.  we  must  concede  the  accuracy 
of  his  criticism. 

ANNOYING    STEREOTYPES 

We  are  annoyed  by  stereotyped  gang.ster 
shows  wliich  vie  for  honors  in  brutality.  We 
despise  copycat  westerns  purportedly  telling 
the  true  story  of  our  past,  but  succeeding 
only  in  conveying  a  sense  of  absurdity. 

We  are  offended  by  the  prevalence  of  taste- 
less, blaring  commercials  during  any  decent 
program  which  we  might  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  tune  in.  Most  upsetting  are  the 
higlily  vaunted  documentaries  which  reach 
the  screen  devoid  of  all  controversy  because 
a  sponsor  goes  into  a  trauma  at  the  thought 
of  offending  a  minority  Interest — not  out  of 
a  sense  of  brotherhood,  but  rather  a  con- 
Jured-up  fear  of  product  boycott. 

We  suspect  that  most  of  our  readers  agree 
with  tis. 

It  is  obvious  that  television  executives 
will  not  Instigate  a  cultural  reform  of  their 
own  volition.  Under  the  present  system, 
sponsors — Including  food  Industry  firms — se- 
lect programs  on  the  basis  of  popularity, 
the  theory  being  that  the  more  people  are 
exposed  to  a  particular  program,  the  more 
opportunity  they  have  to  see  commercials 
advertising   the  sponsor's   products. 

The  effectiveness  of  advertising  Is  well 
known.  Through  a  highly  organized  system 
of  ratings,  any  potential  sponsor  can  Imme- 
diately determine  which  typ>es  of  programs 
are  commercially  worth  a  chunk  of  his 
advertising  dollar  and  which  are  not.  No 
one  can  honestly  blame  a  sponsor  from  with- 
drawing his  support  from  a  program  geared 
to  the  Interests  of  a  minority  of  potential 
viewers.  His  allegiance  Is  to  his  stock- 
holders. 

The  problem  which  no  one  seems  even  able 
to  state  Is  simply  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  Intellectually  Incapable  of  dining 
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on  a  menu  consisting  of  cultiiral  fare.  West- 
erns, Situation  comedies,  and  detective  shows 

contain  the  greatest  amount  of  stimulation 
they  can  absorb. 

Pviblic-lnterest  programs  are  actually  pri- 
vate-interest programs  because  only  a  com- 
paratively few  people  watch  them.  Stimu- 
latiiig  programing  admired  by  the  more 
intelligent  members  of  our  citizenry  cannot 
command  an  audience  of  sufficient  quantity 
to  attract  sponsors.  Only  after  television 
has  satisfied  the  mass  majority  with  pap 
can  t.he  industry  tfike  a  chance  on  financial 
Iocs  by  c.iteriug  to  tlie  minority. 

SICKENINCLY    SIMILAR 

M.uiy  supporters  of  television  argue  that. 
If  critics  applied  their  rigorously  sweeping 
standards  to  the  world  of  books,  newspapeis. 
and  magazines,  they  would  find  the  ratio 
between  quality  and  mediocrity  to  be  slck- 
eningly  similar.  Although  highbrows  may 
dream  that  the  mas.ses  will  rise  to  their  lev- 
els, It  Just  ain't  so. 

Television  poses  a  unique  problem.  Any- 
one can  walk  Into  a  bookstore  and  purchase 
lOth-rate  trash  at  one  counter  and  a  work 
of  classic  repute  at  another.  At  the  comer 
newsstand,  one  may  buy  the  New  York 
Times  In  addition  to  a  sample  of  Journalism 
suitable  only  for  wrapping  herring.  One 
may  subscribe  to  the  New  Yorker  or  one  of 
hundreds  of  confession  rags.  However,  when 
a  good  television  show  leaves  the  air.  it  is 
usually  replaced  by  a  bad  one.  and  tho  -atio 
between  quality  and  mediocrity  is  increased. 
This  Is  merely  an  ufxlated  version  l.'  Orpsh- 
am's  law. 

The  primary  function  of  business  is  to 
make  money.  The  primary  function  of  art 
is  to  give  people  a  better  understanding  of 
life.  The  two  should  never  be  confused — 
but  they  may  coexist. 

There  have  been  several  suggestions  aimed 
at  achieving  this  end.  They  are  as  follows: 
Pressure  of  organized  public  opinion,  gov- 
ernmental control,  television  self-regulation 
and  sponsor  self-regulation.  Public  opinion 
will  not  do  the  Job,  governmental  control 
Is  out  of  the  question,  and  television  and 
Industry  self-regulation,  unless  rigorously 
enforced,  could  lead  to  economic  disaster. 

Mr.  Minow  has  no  Intention  of  permitting 
his  agency  to  dictate  programing,  nor  does 
he  want  to  mold  television  Into  an  isolation 
ward  for  highbrows.  He  merely  wants  to 
stimulate  the  Industry  to  self-Improvement 
and  encourage  the  public  to  Insist  on  better 
programs.  His  goal — as  everyone's  should 
be — Is  a  better  balance  between  pure  enter- 
tainment and  educational  types  of  shows. 

The  FCC  Chairman  carries  a  persuasive 
stick:  His  agency's  right  to  refuse  renewal 
of  television  broadcasting  licenses. 

Under  Federal  law,  the  airwaves  are  the 
property  of  the  public.  To  obtain  a  channel 
for  broadcasting.  It  Is  necessary  to  seek  a 
Federal  license.  Regulation  keeps  stations 
from  Interfering  with  each  other,  and  appor- 
tions existing  channels. 

In  applying  for  a  license,  a  would-be 
broadcaster  must  provide  data  on  his  legal, 
technical  and  financial  qualifications.  He 
must  also  agree  to  show  that  his  operation 
will  meet  the  test  of  public  Interest,  con- 
venience or  necessity.  Therefore,  he  must 
say  something  about  programing. 

The  FCC  does  not  stipulate  that  a  specific 
proportion  of  time  must  be  devoted  to  any 
particular  kind  of  program.  The  applicant 
does  this.  Since  the  FCC  attaches  Impor- 
tance to  diversity,  the  broadcaster  enters 
many  categories. 

A  license  runs  for  3  years.  As  part  of  his 
renewal  bid,  a  broadcaster  must  report  what 
he  put  on  the  air  during  a  representative 
week  chosen  by  the  FCC. 

No  outlet  has  even  been  denied  a  renewal 
because  Its  programing  was  not  in  the  pub- 


lic interest.  Yet,  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  a  substantial  number  of  stations  have 
performed  at  wide  variance  with  their  prom- 
ises. Mr.  Minow  feels  that  "licenses  were 
often  renewed  pro  forma.'  He  has  warned 
the  Industry;  "Renewal  will  not  be  pro 
forma  in  the  future.  There  is  nothing  per- 
manent or  sacred  about  a  broadcasting 
license."  He  intends  to  hold  well-advertised 
public  hearings  in  the  communities  of  indi- 
vidual stations  at  renewal  time  in  order  to 
deterniine  whether  a  given  community  feels 
lis  station    IS   serving   the    public. 

ANSWER    PROPOSED 

The  answer,  then,  is  a  combination  of 
pressures  on  inadequate  programing.  The 
Government,  through  FCC.  can  arrange  for 
a  community  testing  of  quality.  With  the 
Damocles  .«:word  of  renewal  hanging  over 
their  heads,  broadcasters  may  edge  toward 
proper  balancing  of  programs. 

Although  we  understand  the  economic 
necessity  of  certain  programs,  food  Industry 
sponsors  should  adopt  a  more  flexible  atti- 
tude toward  quality  programing — or  the 
companies  involved  might  find  themselves 
bewailing  the  loss  of  honorably  earned  cor- 
porate Images  symbolizing  excellence. 

Business  owes  the  people  a  respoiisiblliiy 
In  addition  to  raising  Its  material  standards. 
Sp§nsors  should  attempt  different,  even  con- 
troversial shows,  in  an  effort  to  bring  some 
culture  to  viewers.  After  all,  an  Illiterate 
remains  Illiterate  until  educated. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
same  connection  I  call  attention  to  Sen- 
ators an  article  on  our  television  prob- 
lem written  approximately  10  years  ago. 

The  article  wsis  carried  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  Literature  for  August  25. 
1951.  It  is  an  article  which  was  written 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  then  a  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Senator  William 
Benton.  In  that  article  fonner  Senator 
Benton  attempts  to  assess  the  elements 
which  comprise  the  difficulties  in  tele- 
vision. Because  of  the  p>arallels  between 
1951  and  1961.  and  the  sugRestion  in  the 
article  that  we  have  made  distressingly 
slow  progress  in  correcting  the  problems 
that  were  recognizable  a  decade  ago.  I 
believe  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  read  again 
Senator  Benton's  very  intelligent  set  of 
proposals  of  that  day. 

Among  the  interesting  proposals  was 
his  suggestion  of  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Citizens  Advisory  Board  on  Radio 
and  Television.  The  purp>ose  of  such  a 
board,  as  he  rightly  suggested,  would  be 
to  distill  and  mobilize  public  opinion  in 
order  to  back  up  and,  if  necessary,  to 
move  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  taking  the  kind  of  forthright  action 
on  the  question  that  is  of  such  deep  and 
abiding  public  interest.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Ben- 
ton's article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Saturday   Review  of  Literature. 
Aug.  25.  1951] 
Television  With  a  Conscience 
( By  Senator  William  Benton  i 
This  is  the  summer  of  decision  for  tele- 
vision.    The  American  people  through  their 
Congress,  and  Ctongress  through  Itt;  agency 
the    Federal    Communications    Commission, 
will  decide  in  the  next  few  months  whether 
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TV  Is  to  become  an  electronic  version  of  the 
Atlantic  City  boardwalk — or  the  broadest 
avenue  to  popular  enlightenment  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
which  Issues  station  licenses,  has  granted  no 
new  permits  since  September  1948:  it  has 
been  studying  engineering  data.  As  a  con- 
sequence, there  are  only  107  TV  stations  to 
serve  the  13  million  receiving  sets  now  in 
use. 

But  on  March  22  of  this  year  the  Com- 
mission began  the  process  of  thawing  out 
the  freeze  on  new  permits  by  announcing 
a  tentative  allocation  table  which  would  au- 
thorize nearly  2,000  new  stations — almost 
20  times  as  many  stations  as  are  now  on 
the  air.  The  document  by  which  the  Com- 
mission acted  is  disarmingly  titled  "Third 
Notice  of  Proposed  Further  Rulemaking." 
A  more  accurate  title  would  be  "The  Magna 
Carta  of  American  Television."  Under  this 
"third  notice"  there  will  be  decided  in 
Washington  the  question  of  who  is  to  con- 
trol and  operate  American  television  and 
under  what  conditions. 

What  I  fear — and  my  fear  is  shared  by 
scores  of  thoughtful  people  who  have  writ- 
ten me  in  recent  weeks — is  that  by  default 
American  television  is  about  to  take  the 
Atlantic  City  boardwalk  road — the  road  to 
trivlalization— with  our  TV  stations  devot- 
ing their  good  viewing  hours  to  vying  with 
a  few  salable  program  stereotypes,  for  the 
same  lowest  common  denominator  of  au- 
dience interest,  all  in  behalf  of  15  or  20  big 
sponsors.  That  has  been  the  road  of  radio, 
a  road  which,  on  the  whole,  is  a  dismal  one, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  medium  has 
brought  entertainment  and  escape  to  tens 
of  miUions  of  bored,  lonesome,  or  dreary 
lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  possible 
developments  that  might,  in  combination, 
save  TV  from  treading  the  same  road.  The 
first  Is  that  the  commercial  television  net- 
works and  license  holders  will  learn,  or  can 
be  persuaded,  that  it  is  in  their  own  Interest 
to  devote  more  and  better  time  to  educa- 
tional and  public  service  programs  (let  us 
say,  for  example,  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.,  3  nights  a 
week  for  adult  education  and  public  serv- 
ice); or  that  stations  will  be  required  to 
develop  standards  and  adhere  to  them,  as 
a  condition  of  securing  or  retaining  their 
licenses. 

The  second  hopeful  development  would 
be  a  new  system  of  telecasting,  competitive 
with  the  present  system  which  is  dependent 
wholly  on  advertising  revenue — a  new  system 
in  which  the  station  operator  would  produce 
programs  for  those  willing  to  pay  a  fee. 

The  third  Is  the  operation  of  TV  stations 
by  educational  institutions. 

A  fourth  step,  underlying  and  buttressing 
these  three,  or  any  one  of  them,  is  envisaged 
In  a  bill  I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senators  Hunt, 
Bricker,  and  Saltonstall,  which  would  create 
by  congressional  act  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Board  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeking, 
marshaling,  and  focusing  public  opinion 
about  public  service  television,  with  annual 
recommendations  to  the  FCC,  the  Congress, 
and  the  public.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
each   of   these    four   points   briefly. 

The  experts  estimate  that  within  5  years 
advertisers  will  spend  at  least  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  to  buy  TV  time  and  program  tal- 
ent. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  network 
executives  are  busy  drafting  codes  for  good 
programing,  and  that  they  are  discussing 
public  service  programs.  There  are  many 
able  and  remarkable  men  in  this  fast  mov- 
ing, competitive  Industry.  I  have  warned  my 
friends  in  the  industry  that  they  face  a 
storm  of  public  protest  If  they  surrender 
completely  to  triviality,  and  many  of  them 
realize  it. 

But  I  am  not  optimistic  about  their 
efforts      I  have  seen  codes  and  good  inten- 


tions before.  I  remember  1928  and  1933  and 
1938  and  1943 — the  key  years  in  the  history 
of  radio. 

In  1935  I  sold  out  my  interest  in  the  ad- 
vertising agency  of  Benton  &  Bowles.  We 
had  been  the  biggest  single  customer  of 
NBC.  and  later  of  CBS  as  well  I  became 
a  part-time  vice  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  with  the  hope  of  developing  edu- 
cational programs  on  the  radio  networks. 
At  the  time  I  left  the  university  to  become 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  1945.  the 
university  had  two  such  programs.  The 
Human  Adventure,"  on  Mutual,  and  •The 
University  of  Chicago  Round  Table."  on 
NBC.  But  I  had  failed,  miserably,  in  the 
goal  I  had  set  for  mysc'.f— and  for  radio. 
Thece  programs,  like  other  so-called  educa- 
tional and  public  service  programs,  had  been 
kicked  around  by  the  networks,  shifted  again 
and  again  to  new   time  periods,  or  killed 

Comparing  what  was  known  about  edu- 
cational programing  to  what  was  done  about 
it  in  1940  the  networks  were  doing  a  far 
poorer  job  than  in  1930;  in  1950  they  were 
doing  a  far  poorer  Job  than  in  1940.  The 
commercial  pressure  toward  trivlalization  in 
radio  has  proved  irresistible.  What  is  tliere 
to  resist  it  in  TV? 

Studying  today's  TV,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  found  that  in  a 
composite  week  in  1950  only  3  percent  of  all 
commercial  programs  were  of  an  educational 
type.  Another  3  percent  were  discus.sion 
programs.  Le^s  than  1  percent  were  re- 
ligious. 

In  another  studv  Prof.  Dalla.s  Sinythe,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Prof.  Donald 
Horton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  moni- 
tored all  programs  on  the  seven  TV  stations 
in  metropolitan  New  York  for  1  week  in 
January  of  this  year.  They  found  that,  ex- 
clusive of  news  and  homemaking  programs, 
only  3  percent  of  all  TV  time  could  be  cla.s.'?!- 
fied  as  "informational  "  Two  percent  of  TV'  s 
time  went  to  discussion  of  public  Issues 
and  1  percent  to  religion.  "A  clear  majority 
of  the  time,"  they  reported,  was  devoted  to 
entertainment  programs  with  relatively  low 
or  perhaps  negative  survival  value  for  the 
individual  viewer  or  for  society."  New  York 
is  the  area  which  has  had  the  most  experi- 
ence in  programing  and  which  now  points 
the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Its 
pattern  is  disturbingly  similar  to  radios.  It 
Is  not  a  happy  prospect  for  TV  throughout 
America.  Yet  Prof.  Charles  Siepmann  of 
New  York  University  fears  that  we  may  now 
be  witnessing  a  peak  in  television's  service 
to  a  variety  of  tastes,  since  the  program  pro- 
ducers have  not  yet  settled  on  a  handful 
of  formulas,  as  radio  has. 

The  magazine  TV  monitored  all  crime 
shows  on  the  seven  television  stations  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area  for  the  first  week  of  May 
this  year.  They  found  that  close  to  1,000 
crimes  took  place  on  the  TV  screens,  the 
great  majority  of  them  on  children's  pro- 
grams. "Seventy  percent  of  all  programing 
televised  specifically  for  children  was  based 
on  crime,"  says  the  magazine.  Many  of 
these  programs  were  reruns  of  movie  west- 
erns. There  may  be  argument  as  to  Just 
how  deleterious  these  programs  are,  but  no 
one  can  argue  that  televlsioii  is  living  up  to 
its  educational  potential  on  any  such  for- 
mula, especially  when  we  remember  that 
children  are  now  spending  more  time  watch- 
ing television  than  they  spend  in  school. 

These  programing  studies — they  are  the 
only  such  studies  I  have  yet  seen — give  sub- 
stance to  my  contention  that  commercial 
television,  if  it  is  allowed  to  mushroom  along 
the  lines  of  commercial  radio  without  guid- 
ance from  Congress  or  from  organized  public 
opinion,  will  never  remotely  do  the  great 
and  urgent  educational  and  public  service 
job  required  by  the  times. 

My  second  possibility  is  much  more  excit- 
ing and  promising.  It  does  not  put  its  faith 
m  begging  an  hour  or  two  a  day  from  com- 


mercial TV — a  crumbs-off-the-table  ap- 
proach. It  calls  for  subscription  television- 
putting  a  box  office  or  a  tuition  fee  at  the 
receiving  end  of  television.  And  why  not  a 
system  in  which  the  viewer  orders  and  pays 
for  what  he  gets,  without  any  advertising 
whatsoever?  Such  a  system  could  and 
should  be  developed  wholly  within  the 
American  theory  of  private  competitive 
broadcasting,  just  as  the  Reader's  Digest, 
which  carries  no  advertising,  is  completely 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  American 
magazine  publishing. 

Subscription  TV  appears  to  be  perfectly 
possible  technically.  At  least  two  techniques 
have  been  given  engineering  tests.  In  er.ch 
the  signal  sent  out  over  the  transmitter  is 
coded  or  scrambled;  the  image  can  be  clari- 
ned   only   if   the   viewer  pays   a   fee. 

The  Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  in  Chicago,  was 
given  permission  by  the  FCC  to  make  a  90- 
day  market  test  with  300  families  last  winter. 
Under  the  Zenith  .system,  part  of  the  signal 
comes  lu  over  telephone  wires.  The  sub- 
.scriber  calls  the  phone  company  when  he 
wants  an  offered  program  and  is  billed  by  the 
phone  company. 

Hollywood  would  not  permit  lis  recent 
movies  to  be  televised,  and  Zenith  was  only 
able  to  offer  motion  pictures  more  than  2 
years  old — at  $1  a  picture.  However,  the 
300  test  families  consumed  almost  4  times 
as  many  of  these  old  movies  at  home  as  they 
had  previously  consumed  when  they  had  to 
go  out  to  a  movie  house — to  see  new  movies. 

Another  technique,  being  developed  by  the 
Sklatron  Corp  ,  in  New  York,  uses  as  li.fi 
unsc.'-ambler  a  slotted  card  which  Is  leased 
U)  the  subscriber.  Without  the  card  you 
can't  get  the  program. 

Tlie  implications  of  these  new  techniques- 
are  enormous,  not  only  for  the  economics  of 
the  communications  and  entertainment  In- 
dustries, btit  also  for  public  .service  and  edu- 
cation and  for  providing  the  special  pro- 
grams desired  by  many  minorities. 

A  program  director  of  a  commercial  sub- 
scription station  might  schedule  his  station 
much  as  the  editor  of  a  Sunday  newspaper 
makes  up  his  issue.  He  might  calculate  the 
departments  which  appeal  to  substantial 
special  interest  groups  In  sufficient  numbers 
to  warrant  Inclusion — business,  books,  real 
estate,  the  theater,  sports,  gardening,  travel, 
science,  education,  broadcasting,  even  stamp 
collecting.  Every  Sunday  editor  knows  that 
many  readers  buy  the  paper  largely  to  read 
one  section. 

My  own  hunch  is  that  such  a  station, 
properly  run  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Los 
Angeles,  let  us  say,  might  prove  more  prof- 
iUible  than  any  radio  station  has  ever  proved 
'r,  be 

Take  stamp  collecting  as  an  elementary 
example  of  the  new  editorial  possibilities. 
If  my  dreamy-eyed  program  director  thought 
there  might  be  50,000  people  in  New  York 
willing  to  pay  a  nickel  a  day  to  see  a  daily 
stamp  collecting  get-together,  and  if  he 
proved  to  be  right,  he  could  gross  $2,500  a 
day  for  this  time  period  alone.  This  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  could  get  from  an 
advertiser. 

The  subscription  method  can  be  the  an- 
swer to  televising  first-run  motion  pictures, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  full-length  plays, 
college  football,  and  other  events  which  the 
consumer  wants  to  buy,  if  he  can  only  buy 
them  in  his  home.  Here  is  the  great  mass 
market  for  many  events  which  have  always 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  "class.  "  TV 
opens  this  chance — from  class  to  mass  — not 
only  in  the  world  of  the  arts  and  of  music 
and  entertainment  but  in  education  as  well. 
How  many  lawyers  in  New  York  would  pay 
a  dime  or  a  quarter  to  have  the  faculty  of 
the  CoKimbla  Law  School  analyze  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  every  Monday  eve- 
ning? The  same  principle  can  be  carried 
even  to  the  teaching  of  such  abstruse  sub- 
jects as  physics.     But  the  great  educational 
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market    would    prob.vbly    lie    iii    the    broad 
field  of  adult  education. 

The  l!Urd  ]X)ssibility  for  realizing  the  edu- 
cational and  public  service  potential  of  tele- 
vision lies  in  the  development  of  stations 
operated  by  cducationa;  Institutions.  The 
FCC  has  made  provision  for  these  in  the 
tentative  alio  :ition  table  announced  last 
March.  This  table  is  not  in  itself  a  grant 
of  licenses,  ll  merely  presents  a  preliminary 
pattern,  locality  by  locality,  from  which  ap- 
plications will  be  considered  late  this  au- 
tumn; and  it  nu:kcs  a  di.stmction,  locality  by 
locality,  between  commercial  stations  and 
educational  stations.  For  example,  the  New- 
York  metropolitan  area,  which  now  has 
seven  TV  stations,  is  assigned  f  'Ur  more, 
only  oi.e  of  which  is  reserved  for  education; 
Denver,  which  has  nn  station  now,  is  as- 
sii<ned  six.  one  for  educatl   n 

Throughout  the  summer  the  FCC  will 
hear  .irguments  about  this  a'loc.aion  tabic; 
about  the  principles  underlying  the  pattern; 
about  the  specific  assignments  by  communi- 
ties; .and  about  conuuerci..!  allocations  versus 
educational  reservations.  It  hojies  by  Oc- 
tober to  come  up  with  a  final  and  defi.'iillve 
pattern.  When  it  does  so  it  will  then  al- 
low 60  mort»  d:  ys  f ■  .r  filing  of  license  ap- 
plications. By  January  tiie  Commission 
hopes  to  begin  granting  new  construction 
permits.  CoJiceivably.  s'»me  of  tiie  new  sta- 
tions could  be  on  the  air  by  next  summer. 
This  Is  an  optimistic  version  of  the  time- 
table. Few  belle  e  it  c  in  be  ndhercd  to.  I 
recite  It  to  demonstrate  that,  for  those  wlio 
wp.nt  to  see  television  live  up  to  Its  great 
potentialities  for  transforming  and  uplift- 
ing human  rel.itlons'-  Professor  Slepmann's 
phra:>e--the  time  for  action  is  today 

I  wonder  how  many  citizeis  of  the  United 
States^- -including  all  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  interest  In  the  educational  system 
and  all  the  parents  who  worry  about  what 
television  is  doing  to  tiieir  children— know 
whether  a  channel  for  edi  cation  has  been 
reserved  by  the  FCC  in  their  own  r-.reas 

If  no  allocation  w.is  made  in  the  March 
table  there  isn't  much  i:me  remaining  to  try 
to  get  one:  if  yotir  community  doesn't  get  a 
reservation  by  this  October,  it  can  in  all 
probability  never  get  one  There  won't  be 
any  left. 

If  your  community  has  been  awarded  a 
channel  by  the  FCC.  what  steps  are  being 
taken  to  clnlm  It?  How  many  months — or 
years— will  your  community  need  to  reach  a 
derision  and  arrange  the  financing,  through 
the  school  board,  the  State  legislature,  the 
local  college,  or  otherwise''  The  FCC  sug- 
eests  It  will  hold  these  educational  reserva- 
tions open  for  a  reasonable  period  But  re- 
member that  the  FCC  Is  likely  to  be  under 
roi.st.iiU  pressure  fri  ni  iinjicirtunate  com- 
mercial applicants. 

Or  perhaps  your  school  system,  or  a  con- 
sortium of  civic  groups,  would  do  better  to 
apply  for  a  commercial  license,  on  a  not- 
f'>r-profit  basis.  In  the  expectation  of  carry- 
ing sponsored  entertainment  pro-ams  part 
of  the  day  In  order  to  finance  educational 
programs  the  rest  of  the  day  If  so,  that 
calls  for  nn  Immediate  derision,  and  a 
prompt  presentation  to  the  FCC  Indeed,  it 
may  already  be  too  late 

Of  the  nearly  2,000  new  TV  stations  the 
Commission  proposes  to  authorize.  209  have 
bcrn  tentatively  reserved  for  noncommer- 
cial, educational  xise  The  Commission 
showed  courage  and  imagination  In  making 
these  reservations  The  powerful  National 
Association  of  Radio  fc  Television  Broadcas- 
ters has  formally  denovniced  these  educa- 
tional reservations  on  the  ground  that  they 
"set  up  a  special  class  of  applicants,"  and 
that  these  channels  may  be  wasted  through 
non\ise  or  partial  use  The  FCC  is  going  to 
t^ppd  public  support  if  it  is  to  hold  these 
channels  for  education:  and,  of  course,  it 
requires  concrete  evidence  that  these  chan- 
nels will  be  used. 


Two  t;.unts  have  been  hurled  at  the  hope- 
ful television  educators.  One  la,  "Look  what 
happened  in  radio."  It's  true  that  in  the 
twenties  well  over  a  hundred  educational 
iiustitutlons  or  boards  were  awarded  choice 
radio  channels.  Most  of  these  were  finally 
relinquished  to  commercial  operators  when 
the  educators  wouldn't  or  couldn't  use  them. 
Educators  learn  slowly. 

Howe\er.  I  cannot  accept  the  analogy  be- 
tween radio  and  TV.  Educato.'-s  learn  very 
slowly,  but  they  do  learn  Television  isn't 
just  a  cousin  of  radio.  In  its  educational 
potential  t^  Is  sui  generis  It  is  uniquely 
:.d?.pted  to  education  As  John  Crosby  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune's  radio  and  tele- 
\ision  critic  points  out.  television  has  five 
times  the  wallop  of  radio,  and  it  requires, 
and  gets,  five  times  the  attention.  Atten- 
tion is  the  indispensable  element  m  edt:- 
catlon. 

The  second  taunt  Is,  "Where  is  the  money 
coming  from?"  That  is  the  same  kind  of 
taunt  which  waF  hurled  a  hundred  years  ago 
against  the  dream  of  free  public  ed\!cation 
for  ill   fhlldren. 

It  the  promise  is  as  great  as  I  think  it  Is, 
the  monry  will  be  found.  The  American 
people  bt:ie\e  in  education.  They  sj^end 
Ijerhaps  $5  billion  a  year  for  it  today.  Once 
tiiey  have  been  shewn  the  power  of  tele- 
vision in  education.  I  cnnnot  believe  they 
will  deny  it  to  themsrlve?  or  to  their  chil- 
dren 

Within  tlie  past  6  months  three  founda- 
tions, the  Ford.  Kellogg,  and  Sloan  Founda- 
tions, have  aj^propriated  a  total  of  over 
$2  million  for  the  development  of  educa- 
tional radio  and  TV.  This  is  just  '  tccd 
mnr.cy  " 

A  m.^.ln  source  of  m'^ney  m.ny  be  appro- 
priations by  State  and  local  governments. 
The  most  dram.,  tic  development  of  this 
.-pring  in  the  field  was  the  announcement 
(-;  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  has  supervising  author- 
ity over  8  000  education  institutions.  The 
regents  n.'.ked  the  FCC  for  11  educational 
channels  in  New  York  State— 3  more  than 
the  FCC  had  reserved  for  the  entire  State — 
and  reported  that  they  were  asking  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  for  $3,500,000  to  build 
the  tran.smitters.  This  action  may  ser\e  as 
a  model. 

Another  method  for  financing  educational 
Ft.iTlons  could  develop  if  the  FCC  would 
ch.nngc  its  formula  on  noncommercial  educa- 
tional stations.  The  formula  should  permit 
noncommercial  stations  to  earn  a  profit — 
for  philanthropic  enri.s.  So-called  educa- 
tional .stations  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
ente:  tainment  programs  six)nsored  by  ad- 
vertisers part  of  the  day  to  earn  profits 
to  finance  educational  programs  the  rest 
of  the  day.  This  Is  the  plan  used  by  the 
only  educational  TV  station  now  on  the  air. 
at  Iowa  Stpte  University,  which  holds  a 
commercial   license. 

The  third  method  is  the  subscription 
method  I  have  already  mentioned.  One  of 
my  f  rmer  associates  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  calculated  that  some  universi- 
ties could  finance  their  year-round  TV  pro- 
graming and  even  offer  it  free  Fimply  by 
withholding  exclusive  rights  to  telecasts  of 
football  games  and  applying  the  subscrip- 
tlnu  technique. 

What  are  the  chances  for  any  of  my  three 
P'sslbilities— the  ftiU-blown  creation  of  ed- 
ucational ftations,  the  development  of  sub- 
EcripMon  television,  and  the  hci>ed-for  flow- 
ering of  the  commercial  conscience — to  save 
T\'  from  the  road  to  trivlalization?  Stu- 
dents of  the  question  assure  me  that  the 
answer  lies  less  in  new  Federal  legislation 
than  in  the  dynamics  of  our  society.  This 
means  that  the  reforms  can't  happen  un- 
less the  public  makes  them  happen,  and 
keeps  making  them  happen.  That  is  why  I 
gave  main  emphasis  in  my  draft  legi-slatlon, 
in    Senat*    blU    1579,    to    the    Introduction 


r>f  a  new  dynamic  in  the  form  of  a  National 
Citizens  Advisory  Board  on  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision. 

This  Citizens  Advisory  Board,  as  I  have 
envisioned  it.  would  be  composed  of  11  out- 
.standing  private  citizens,  drawn  from  the 
fields  of  education  and  c<:'mmunicatlons  and 
from  amon;:  leaders  m  the  civic,  cultural, 
a:.d  rel;;^iou--  life  of  the  Nation.  In  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congrcs.T,  to  the  Federal  C  'm- 
mui.ications  Commis.'^ion,  and  to  the  pu'olic 
the  Board  would  review  how  well  radio  and 
television  are  servir.g  the  public  interest. 
This  annual  report  would  p'llnt  up  broad- 
cn.-^tlng's  successes  and  failures,  M>st  im- 
portantly. It  would  Eug;^e£t  how  r.idio  and 
TV  could  serve  the  public  interest  tietter 
Undoubtedly  the  Board  would  try  to  deter- 
mine answers  to  those  difficult  and  peren- 
nial questions  "What  i.s  an  educat;onal  pro- 
/ra:n?  What  is  a  public  service  program?" 
Undoubtedly  the  Board  would  occasionally 
recomm.cnd  new  legislation  to  Congress, 

Tlie  power  to  grant  and  withhold  licenses 
must  tf  course  remain  untrammeled  In  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  How- 
ever, the  FCC  has  neither  the  time  uor  the 
authority  actively  to  seek  out.  marshal,  and 
crystallize  public  opinion.  Nor  does  It  claini 
to  have  competence  In  education. 

Because  it  would  be  advisory  only,  my 
proposed  Citizens  Advisory  Board  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  charge  of  "censorship," 
Yet  its  potency  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated Tlie  broadcasting  Industry,  for  all 
the  fact  that  it  now  has  the  field  of  "pres- 
sure" to  itself  in  Washington — there  Is  no 
listener^'  or  viewers'  lobby  m  Washington  to 
speak  for  the  TV  consumer — cannot  and 
will  not  be  insensitive  to  criticism  over  the 
long  pull  and  to  the  force  of  articulate  public 
opinion.  At  this  stage — this  summer  of 
1951 — the  articulate  public  opinion  m.ust 
come  from  tho.se  who  are  articulate — and 
that  includes  you.  my  reader  I  urge  you 
to  make  yourself  articulate  to  your  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators. 

Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
.same  question,  but  somewhat  on  a  more 
hopeful  and  better  note  in  connection 
with  television,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
article  entitled  "All  Television  Isn't 
Bad."  It  was  written  by  Dick  Kleiner 
and  published  in  the  Laramie  Boomer- 
ang, in  my  hometown  of  Laramie,  Wyo  . 
of  July  1.  1961. 

The  burden  of  the  article  is  to  sug- 
gest a  tremendous  ix)tential  of  the  as 
yet  untapped  resources  in  educational 
i'V'.  which  can  be  fully  employed  to  raise 
the  level  of  television  programs.  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

All  Television  Isn't  B.^D 
(By  Dick  Kleiner) 

New  York.— It  is  currently  quite  fashion- 
able to  blast  TV's  violence,  repetition  and 
corruptive  qualities  with  such  phrases  as 
"television  is  terrible." 

We  ought  to  be  more  explicit  and  say. 
"Commercial  television  is  terrible."  There 
are  many  wonderful  things  being  done 
through  the  medium  of  television;  It  isn't 
lair  to  castigate  a  magnificent  tool  because 
some  misuse  It. 

Consider  educational  T\'.  Without  fanfare 
and  Investigation,  the  use  of  television  in 
schools  is  steadily  increasing.  Latest  figures 
show  there  are  48  educational  stations  oper- 
ating in  28  States.  Their  total  audience  Is 
estimated  at  more  than  70  million,  including 
approximately  20  million  regular  viewers. 

Most  of  these  are  open-circuit  stations — 
they  can  be  picked  up  by  any  receiver  within 
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range  of  the  signal.  A  few  are  closed  cir- 
cuit— the  transmitter  and  receivers  are 
hooked  together  so  only  those  on  the  circuit 
can  get  the  picture. 

Whichever  way  they  operate,  the  idea  is 
the  same — to  get  varied  educational  courses 
into  schools  and,  in  some  cases,  homes.  The 
audience  is  generally  pupils  in  classrooms 
but  occasionally  any  interested  set  owner. 
And  it  watches  while  the  best  teachers  ex- 
plain their  subjects. 

If  you  must  have  violence,  you  can  still 
get  it  on  educational  TV.  What's  more 
brutal  than  to  watch  someone  split  an  in- 
finitive, bisect  an  angle  or  render  a  poem' 

The  development  of  video  tape  has  given 
educational  TV  its  recent  impetus.  An  edu- 
cational TV  staticuijcan  now  amass  a  library 
of  courses  on  t&lm.  and  telecast  them  time 
and  again. 

As  an  example.  South  Carolina's  educa- 
tional TV  network  is  currently  building  a 
three-channel,  closed-circuit  network  which 
will  reach  every  high  school  in  the  State. 
They  are  taping  6  to  10  courses  a  year,  and 
plan  to  keep  this  pace  for  the  next  6  years. 
The  network  will  then  have  a  complete  li- 
brary of  at  least  36  high  school  courses. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  telecast 
courses?  There  would  be  none  if  every 
school  could  afford  the  best  teachers  giving 
every  possible  course.  But  too  many  schools 
are  not  in  that  position;  their  budgets  pre- 
clude hiring  the  best  teachers  and  their 
small  enrollment  makes  It  Impossible  to  offer 
every  course. 

Back  to  South  Carolina  for  an  example. 
A  rural  high  school  had  a  class  of  57  stu- 
dents. State  law  requires  that,  to  give  a 
specific  course,  there  must  be  at  least  15 
students.  In  that  class,  there  were  only  14 
who  expressed  an  interest  in  studying  plane 
geometry.  But  plane  geometry  was  offered 
over  the  educational  TV  network,  and  it  was 
piped  into  the  school  for  those  14  students. 

While  a  course  is  coming  in  on  the  TV  set, 
the  classroom  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to 
do  other  things.  When  the  TV  lecture  is 
over,  she  can  (assiuning  she  has  the  capabil- 
ity) continue  with  a  discussion  of  the 
lecture. 

There  also  is  the  obvious  advantage  of 
educational  TV  for  students  who  are  unable 
to  attend  school  because  of  physical  dis- 
ability. 

Experience  of  educational  TV  stations  has 
shown  that  those  who  use  open  circuits  find 
their  audience  containing  people  they  were 
not  aiming  at.  Adults  tune  in  to  learn 
things  they  never  knew  or  long  ago  forgot. 


B-58's  NEEDED  IN  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  interested  in  hearing  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI 
about  our  armed  defense  posture,  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  articles  which 
appear  in  today's  newspapers  about  the 
Russian  air  display,  and  the  assumption 
of  many  that  Russians  are  producing 
only  missiles  and  have  stopped  the  pro- 
duction of  manned  aircraft.  If  any 
Americans  have  labored  under  that  mis- 
taken impression,  they  must  surely  have 
been  disillusioned  by  the  Soviet  air  show 
which  was  headlined  in  almost  every 
American  newspaper  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sensed  a  serious 
feeling  of  concern  here  among  Members 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  among  thinking 
people  throughout  the  country,  about  the 
decision  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  discontinue  production  of  manned 
bomber  aircraft  in  1962, 


The  soundness  of  that  position  might 
well  be  questioned  in  the  light  of  what 
our  opponents  are  doing  now. 

With  the  news  from  the  Sov.et  air 
show  in  Moscow  yesterday  now  before 
us  this  concern  has  been  greatly  heij^ht- 
ened  in  the  past  few  hours.  For  a 
number  of  aircraft  of  advanced  design 
were  flown  past  the  spectators  there,  in- 
cluding our  own  military  observers  and 
newsmen  of  the  world  A  number  of 
noteworthy  articles  have  appeared  in 
today's  paper.s,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VVitli- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.  • 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  behev^  this 
evidence  of  breakthroufihs  in  new  air- 
craft and  missile  design  by  the  Soviets 
should  lead  to  a  very  serious  reconsider- 
ation of  our  defense  plans — and  a  re- 
view of  decisions  to  cut  off  production  of 
our  B-52  and  B-58  bombers,  manned 
bombers.  The  latter,  the  B-58  bomber, 
is  our  most  advanced  craft  Defen.se  of- 
ficials should  review  their  decision  to 
cut  back  or  cut  off  production  m  fi.-cal 
year  1962  before  the  growth  potential  of 
these  planes  is  fully  realized. 

Although  the  defense  officials  insist 
that  they  place  creat  emphasis  on  a 
mixed  force  of  manned  bombers  and  bal- 
listic missiles,  they  have  not  reconsidered 
their  decision  to  cut  off  the  source  of 
supply  and  source  of  improvement  by 
curtailing  the  B-52  in  its  "H"  model,  and 
the  B-58  in  its  "A"  model,  although  we 
all  know  that  the  B-70  will  not  be  oper- 
ational in  necessary  quantities  until 
around  1970. 

The  B-58  is  the  only  operational 
manned  bomber  in  production  in  the  free 
world  today.  Of  all  the  countries  m  the 
free  world  today,  we  are  the  only  one 
that  is  producing:  a  supersonic  mamied 
bomber,  and  we  are  now  discontinuing' 
the  production  of  this  bomber,  even  with 
our  limited  supply  of  it. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  vast  ex- 
pense of  developing  this  bomber  has  al- 
ready been  incurred.  Hence,  the  current 
cost  of  producing  the  B-58  would  come 
down  with  increasing  volume  and  the 
per  unit  cost  would  be  less. 

This  is  the  only  area  of  defen.se  in 
which  we  are  voluntarily  relinquishing 
our  leadership  and  it  is  probably  the 
most  critical  area  of  national  defense. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  reconsider,  and  I  urge  them 
to  do  so  before  it  is  too  late. 
Exhibit  1 

[From    Aviaiioa    Week.    July    10.    1961) 
A  Major  Mist.ake 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

The  United  States  made  a  major  policy 
mi:itake  in  abandoning  high  priority  for  ad- 
vanced manned  aircraft  development  and 
accepting  at  face  value  Niklta  Khru.^hchev's 
statement  that  the  Russians  are  pursuing 
the  same  policy  to  concentrate  on  ballistic 
missiles.  This  has  become  evident  during 
the  rehear.sals  for  the  1961  Tushino  air  .show 
scheduled  to  be  flown  yesterday  over  Moscow. 
In  the  month-long  rehearsals  for  this  show. 
Western  observers  perched  on  the  railroad 
embankment  that  borders  the  gra.^sy  Tushino 
field  were  able  to  identify  three  new  .super- 
sonic bombers,  two  new  mach  2-plus  fighters, 


a  new  Jet  seaplane,  a  flying  crane  helicopter 
and  a  convt-ruplune  the  size  of  a  DC-4  trans- 
{X)rt. 

They  also  were  able  w  note  that  the  Red 
air  force  has  equipped  all  of  its  latest  opera- 
tional fighters,  .such  as  the  all-weather  ver- 
.-'iiais  01  thp  supersonic  Parmer  and  mach  2 
Fishbod.  with  airborne  radar  and  infrared 
guided  nilisiles  and  has  modernized  its  big 
bomber  fleet  of  Bears,  Bisons,  and  Badgers 
with  air-to-ground  missiles  with  ranges  up 
•')  300  miles,  supersonic  speeds  and  radar 
guidance. 

Largest  of  the  three  new  supersonic  bomb- 
ers is  Bounder  (Aviation  Week.  Dec  1. 
1958  p  27;  July  3.  p  271.  an  extremely  large 
aircraft  of  B  36  size  In  its  present  config- 
uration. Bounder  has  high  subsonic  cruise 
capability  with  supersonic  dash  performance 
in  the  target  area.  It  is  built  to  take  ad- 
vanced powerplants.  such  as  nuc'ear  heat 
sources,  for  its  huge  turbojet  engines.  The 
Bounder  in  its  conventionally  powered  ver- 
sions is  an  intercontinental  bomber  posing  a 
grave  threat  to  the  North  American  air  de- 
fense system.  In  its  nuclear-powered  ver- 
sions, it  would  be  a  multlthreat  missile 
launcher,  earl;,  warning  center,  and  ECM 
;h  at  lull 

Ncxf,  down  t!ie  scile  comes  a  beautiful  new- 
design  that  mounts  two  large  turbojets  on 
e jch  side  of  the  vertical  tall  tin  and  utilizes 
.Ml  extremely  thin  delta  wing  Tills  mach  2 
bomber  is  larger  than  the  Convair  B-58  and 
also  is  in  the  heavy  cla.ss  with  ii-.teicoiul- 
iKiital  range  from  refueling 

The  third  supersonic  bomber.  Blinder,  la 
;a  the  medium  class  and  appears  to  be  a 
huhly  advanced  development  of  Yakovlevs 
f-.:'i','r  Backfin  (A\iation  Week,  Jan  20. 
1958.  1)  38).  It  has  shoulder-mounted  twin 
;ets  with  a  sharply  swept  wing  and  looks  as 
tiiough  it  could  nudge  mach  2  in  top  speed 

Whether  there  were  further  surprises  in 
store  for  observers  of  the  Tusliino  show  was 
not  yet  apparent  at  this  writing  But  the 
appear.uice  of  these  three  supersonic  bomb- 
ers makes  clear  the  folly  of  abandoning  the 
P-lOa  tighter  project,  aimed  at  developing 
a  lone-range  mach  3  interceptor  as  part  of 
the  B-70  program,  and  of  allowing  the  air 
defenses  of  North  America  to  slide  into  ob- 
.s'j'.escence  on  the  grounds  that  the  Soviet 
manned  bomber  threat  would  never  grow 
beyond  the  subsonic  Bears  and  Bisons. 

Tlie  Bear  and  Bison  fleet  is  now  a  new 
and  more  powerful  threat  as  a  second  wave 
foUowup  behind  the  supersonic  bombers, 
hurling  their  megaton  missile  loads  onto 
target.s  from  beyond  the  range  of  the  Nike- 
Hercules  missile  and  against  a  thinly  manned 
.'urborne  defense  of  F~106  and  F-101  fighters 
ovt-rsaturated  by  the  first  supersonic  waves 
of  attackers. 

Even  the  elaborate  DEW.  mid-Canada  and 
Plnetree  lines  and  the  SAGE  system  have  not 
been  modernized  to  handle  supersonic 
bomber  attacks.  Plans  to  do  so  were 
."^crapped  several  years  ag(j  by  the  same  De- 
fense oflQcials  who  killed  the  F-108  develop- 
ment, cut  down  the  F-106  mach  2  inter- 
ceptor program  and  slashed  the  Boniarc  B 
missile  force. 

The  two  new  niach  2-plus.  luiig-range  in- 
terceptors dl.iplaycd  during  the  Tuohino  re- 
hearsals, plus  the  modernization  of  Flshbed, 
Fitter,  Faceplate,  and  Farmer  fighters  wltli 
Infrared  and  radar-guided  air-to-air  missiles, 
indicate  a  v<vstly  increased  air  defense  cap- 
ability against  Strategic  Air  Command  sub- 
sonic B-52  bombers  and  highlights  the  piti- 
fully small  number  of  supersonic  B  58's 
now  programed  for  the  SAC  fleet.  It  also 
shows  that  the  slowdown  of  the  B-70  de- 
velopment program  wa.s  the  sheerest 
stupidity. 

These  new  developments  also  indicate  that 
the  Soviets  are  not  relying  entirely  on 
ground-to-air  missiles  for  their  air  defense. 
These  missiles  represent  only  tlie  inner  de- 
fense    core.     Tlie     long-range     interceptors 
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equipped  with  airl>)rne  radtir,  gjld-J  mis- 
siles and  mach  2-plus  speed  to  hunt  their 
quan-y  are  the  tougher  outer  layers  on  which 
the  Soviets  count  for  the  significant  attri- 
tion of  attacking  bombers 

Both  the  family  of  supersonic  b^Jinber& 
and  this  third  generation  of  supersonic 
lighters  indicate  that  the  Soviet  experience 
with  ICBM  reliability  must  be  paralleling 
our  own  and  that,  despite  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
rocket  rattlir.g.  they  are  still  depending  on 
the  manned  bombers  as  their  first  line  of 
long-range  offense  It  also  indicates  they 
do  not  rate  the  effectiveness  of  our  ICBM 
attack  capability  very  iiigh  and  are  mr-re 
worried  about  i  he  delivery  capability  of  the 
S.^C  bjniber  fleet 

The  initial  folly  of  curtailing  advanced 
manned  aircraft  development  occurred  In  the 
Eisenhower  administration  in  the  face  of 
official  USAF  warnings  that  this  policy  was 
foolhardy.  But  it  has  been  enthiislasticnlly 
endorsed  by  the  Kennedy  administration  in 
general  and  in  partlcui.ir  by  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  his  Secretury  of  Defense. 

Only  in  Congress,  where  the  sage  coun.sel 
of  Representatives  C.\rl  Vinson  and  George 
Mahon  and  Senators  Ri-ssell.  Symington 
and  J.\CKsoN  prevailed,  did  the  case  for  the 
contiiuied  de\elojjmeni  of  manned  bombers 
get  a  fair  hearir.g  And  we  doubt  whether 
these  ^ent:emen  of  Congress,  in  the  midst 
of  pa.ssmg  on  the  fiscal  1962  defense  appro- 
priation and  authorization  bills,  were  given 
much  information  on  the  ominous  nev.  birds 
that  darkened  Moscow  skies  in  June. 

We  recommend  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  demand  the  truili  about  the 
new  Soviet  airborne  threi-t  and  that  they 
earnestly  inquire  into  why  we  made  the 
incredible  mistake  of  virtually  abandoning 
advanced  manned  aircraft  development  to 
put  all  of  our  eggs  in  the  ICBM  basket  long 
before  this  weapon  re.^ched  operational  re- 
liability and  technical  maturity — and  wh.it 
our  leaders  propose  to  ci'    about  it  now. 


I  From   the   Army    Nuvy   Air    Force   Journal] 

U.S.S  R    IsN  T  Holding  Back  on  AracRAFT 

Development 

The  new  Russian  delta-winded  bomber, 
photographs  of  which  have  appeared  in  So- 
viet newspapers  and  wiucli  was  one  of  sev- 
eral new  aircraft  recently  flown  over  Mos- 
cow, should  give  our  Defense  E>epartment 
chiefs  some  food  f')r  thought  Western  ob- 
servers report  that  the  new  USSR  boml)er 
appears  to  be  in  the  very  high  performance 
category,  and  perhaps  cvuild  outclass  any- 
thing 111  our  inventory  In  fact,  there  is 
some  speculation  that  one  version  of  tlie 
bomber  may  be  nuclear  powered. 

With  this  evidence  C'l  continued  Russian 
development  of  high  pcrfijrinance  bombers, 
and  also  fighters,  it  wou'.d  be  well  for  our 
Defense  Department  Lidmmistrators  to  take 
a  second  look  at  their  decision  to  virtually 
freeze  progress  in  the  field  of  manned  mili- 
tary aircraft.  The  weight  of  expert  oijlnion 
holds  the  \iew  that  even  after  missil'?  per- 
formance and  reliability  is  assured,  there  will 
still   be   need   for  manned   mllitarv  aircraft. 


iFroin    t!ie    New    'i'ork   Tlme.<.    July   9.    1961] 
Obsolete  Bombers  Foukd  Necessakv  in  Mis- 
sile   ACF 

(By    Hanson    Baldwin  i 

The  piloted  bomber,  often  cliaracterized 
as  obsolete  in  the  age  ot  the  missile,  ap- 
pears to  be  extending  its  useiul  life  in  both 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  House  recently  insisted  despite  admin- 
istration opposition,  on  adding  $525  million 
to  a  military  procurement  aiithorization  bill 
to  obtain  additional  piloted  bombers.  And 
the  Soviet  has  announced  production  of  two 
new  heavy,  long-range  jet  bombers,  ap- 
parently capable  oi  li:gh  .speed  and  iiigii 
altitude. 


The  n.ison  for  continuing  stress  on  the 
b.imber  .ts  a  primary  Instrument  of  strategic 
deterrence  is  the  limited  number  of  inter- 
coiitlnental  ballistic  missiles  available  to 
either  side  and  the  limited  reliability  of  the 
luug-r.a-.ge  missile,  particularly  when  fired 
under  operational  conditions  in  salvos  or  in 
mass. 

ATLAS     STRENGTH 

The  United  States  today  has  3  Polaris  sub- 
marines In  commission,  with  a  total  of  48 
missiles.  Two  submnrines  are  on  station  off 
the  coast  of  Europe  at  any  one  time;  the 
thi.'-d.  If  emergency  dictated,  could  fire  most 
of  Its  missiles  on  short  notice  from  p?rt  in 
Scotland. 

This  country's  .Atlas  land-ba.'-.ed  missiles 
ready  for  use  and  emplaced  on  completed 
sites  are  still  numljered  in  two  figures,  but 
the  total  will  increase  rather  rapidly  this 
ye.  r  avM  iicxt. 

The  Russians'  expct  missile  strength  is 
unlcnown,  but  there  is  no  good  evidence  of 
any  large  number  of  .Soviet  ICBM  missile 
sites  In  fact,  available  evidence  indicates 
that  only  a  limited  number  of  the  Soviet's 
hrtt -generation  ICBM — a  big.  powerful,  and 
unwieldy  brute  hfts  been  built  and  emplaced. 

Many  observers  believe  that  Soviet  ICBM's 
{■  tal  fewfr  than  50  today.  Some  also  be- 
lieve the  Russians  are  concentrating  on  the 
development  and  production  of  second-gen- 
erMion  miSslles,  such  as  this  countrs's  solid- 
fuel  Polaris  or  Minuteman.  These  missiles 
wuulu  be  considerably  more  economical  and 
coit'id  he  more  easily  emplaced  and  hidden, 
or  made  mobile. 

Estimates  of  when  the  Soviets  may  have 
the  capability  of  putting  perhaps  150  mis- 
siles on  targets  in  the  United  States  vary 
wuicly.  But  most  observers  believe  this 
capability  will  not  be  achieved  until  some- 
;ii,iC  bc'wcc-n  late  1962  and  mld-1964.  Pres- 
eni  progr.ims  indicate  that  the  United  States 
will  ha: e  In  this  period  a  similar  or  greater 
missile  capability. 

SOVIET  TESTS  CITED 

Import .tnt  In  the  a.ssessment  of  Soviet 
capability  Is  the  known  record  of  long- 
range  Russian  missile  tests.  Tliese  firings 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  cannot  be  completely 
hidden.  Mo.st  are  conducted  from  the 
known  Soviet  launching  sites  at  Tyuratam 
to  a  target  and  impact  area  about  3.500 
m.ilos  awTv  on  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula 

In  the  last  18  to  24  months  fewer  than  20 
te-t  firings  have  been  conducted  over  this 
range.  Of  this  total  far  le«-s  than  half  have 
scored  hits  in  the  Impact  area  on  Kam- 
chatka. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  of  these  have  been 
test  firings,  not  launchings  conducted  by 
operational  crews  under  operational  condi- 
tions when  missile  reliability  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  reduced.  Similarly,  the  great 
majority  of  United  States  firings  have  been 
research  and  development  shots,  not  opera- 
tioiv.il  tests 

The  Soviet  Iips  never  conducted  a  salvo 
firing,  or  mass  launching  of  long-range  mis- 
siles Washln.gton  experts  point  out.  Tills  is 
a  technique  essential  to  nuclear  surprise  at- 
tack, but  one  that  is  difficult  to  control 
precisely  jiarticularly  with  liquid-fueled 
missiles,  vvhich  require  a  long  preparatory 
period 

POLARIS    FIRED    IN    SALVO 

No  land-b:ised  ICBM's  liave  ever  been  fired 
in  salvo,  either,  although  a  Navy  Polaris  sub- 
marine fired  a  number  of  missiles  in  salvo 
tinder  operntional  conditions.  The  results 
Indicated  that  reliability  Is  still  a  major 
tirobleni  m  missile  de^'elopment. 

In  time,  when  the  Russians  develop  sec- 
ond-generation missiles,  and  when  Improved 
versions  of  the  Navy  Polaris  and  Air  Force 
Minuteman  are  available.  ICBM  missile  relia- 
bilitv  may  Increase  to  75  percent.  That  is. 
75  percent  of  the  missiles  launched  may  be 
expected  to  lilt   close  enough  to  tlie  target 


to  destroy  it.  But  this  achievement  Is  fur- 
ther away  than  had  been  anticipated  when 
ICBM's  were  first  developed 

To  the  problem  of  missile  reliability  must 
be  added,  the  experts  say.  the  fact  that  no 
nuclear  warhead  for  an  ICBM  has  even  been 
tested,  as  far  as  is  known,  after  a  complete 
flight.  Moreover,  missiles  once  launched 
cannot  be  recalled  or  directed  to  alternate 
targets  thus  lacking  the  fiexlblllty  of  bomb- 
ers And  the  problem  of  maintenance  com- 
m:'*:d  and  control  of  hundreds  of  missiles 
scattered  over  half  the  world  has  by  no  means 
been  completely  solved. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  command  bomber 
is  likely  to  remain  an  important  element  of 
the  Nation's  strategic  deterrent  throughout 
this  decrde  But,  experts  point  out  its  tac- 
tics will  ha-  e  to  change.  Although  there  is 
no  strong  evidence,  as  yet.  of  any  major 
Soviet  ICBM  buildup,  there  is  verified  evi- 
dence of  major  strengthening  of  Soviet  de- 
fcnse-i  ag.iinst  piloted  bombers 

sc>v:et   defenses   improved 

Tlie  Improvement  in  Soviet  radar,  anti- 
aircraft missile  defenses  and  high-altitude 
f^'ghtcr-ir.terceptor  has  been  marked  since 
tVie  Russians  first  detected  the  U-2  reccn- 
nai.ssance  plane  on  one  of  its  high-altitude 
flights  over  the  Soviet  on  May  1.  1960 

Today.  Moscow  and  most  of  the  major 
target  areas  in  the  Soviet  are  heavily  pro- 
tected by  missile  batteries,  radar,  and  fighter 
fields 

These  defenses  are  not  believed  to  be  capa- 
ble now  of  destroying  aircraft  fiying  at  the 
U-2's  altitude  of  70.000  to  75,000  feet,  al- 
though they  soon  may  be  But  they  are  fully 
capable  of  shooting  down  bombers  fiying  at 
40.000  to  60.000  feet. 

Accordingly,  bomber  tactics  are  changing. 
So-called  penetration  aids  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding electronic  gear,  are  stressed,  as  are 
so-called  standoff,  very  low  level  and  very 
high  level  attacks. 

AIR  MISSILES  stressed 

Air-launched  missiles,  such  as  the  Skybolt. 
stii;  under  development,  or  the  Hound  Dog. 
already  in  service,  which  enable  the  bomber 
to  stand  oft  beyond  defensive  antiaircraft 
m.isslle  range,  are  also  given  emphasis. 

Extremely  low-level  attacks  to  bring  the 
bonil^ers  Into  targets  beneath  the  detecting 
beams  of  radar  are  another  tactics,  now  of 
major  importance.  But  low-level,  high- 
speed runs  increase  metal  fatigue  and  re- 
quire the  strengthening  of  big  bombers  such 
as  the  Boeing  B-52,  which  we  originally  de- 
signed to  fly  in  rarefied  air  at  high  altitudes 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Air  Force  is  hope- 
ful that  the  administration  will  permit  the 
use  of  the  increased  funds  for  bomber  pro- 
curement advocated  by  Congress  The  $525 
million  could  be  used  to  purchase  additional 
B-52's,  or  Convair  B-58's.  If  this  money  is 
released,  the  Air  Force  may  buy  about  50 
m<>re  B-52's  to  provide  replacements  for.  and 
to  augment,  the  more  than  600  now  in  serv- 
ice or  on  order, 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  July  10, 
1961] 

Rt-'^siA  Unveil.s  New  Warplanes  in  Power- 
FT'L  Display  of  Air  Might — Jet  Fighter 
■  Can  Kill'  Any-  Plane 

(  By  Henry  Shapiro  i 

Moscow.  July  9. — The  Soviet  Union  un- 
veiled Sunday  at  least  10  new  types  of  war- 
planes.  Tliey  included  a  jet  fighter  Russia 
said  could  destroy  any  modern  plane  regard- 
less of  speed  and  altitude,  and  a  delta-winged 
bomber  with  missiles  It  said  could  not  miss. 

The  aerial  display  over  Tushino  Airfield, 
near  Moscow,  was  Russia's  first  public  dem- 
onstration of  military  airpow-er  since  1956. 

It  marked  USSR.  Aviation  Day.  The 
theme  of  tlie  show  was.  We  must  fiy  higher, 
faster,  and  farther  than  anylxxly.  " 
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BLTTRaTNG  SFSEQ 


More  than  half  a  million  Russians  saw 
the  more  than  300  aircraft  fly  across  brilliant 
skies,  some  of  them  so  fast  they  were  a  blur 
to  the  eye.  Sotne  of  the  supersonic  bombers 
and  fighters  flashed  by  before  foreign  mili- 
tary attaches  bad  a  chance  to  adjust  their 
binoculars. 

The  subsequent  thunder  of  their  super- 
sonic booms  shook  the  viewing  stand  from 
which  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  watched 
the  show  alongside  Cosmonaut  Turi  Gagarin 
and  Russia's  top  political  and  military  brass. 

In  a  display  of  aerial  versatility,  a  huge 
helicopter  appeared  carrying  under  Its  belly 
a  wooden  house,  which  It  landed  on  the 
field.  The  house  was  about  the  size  of  the 
biggest  car  trailer  built  in  the  United  States. 
This  particular  helicopter  is  rated  as  capable 
of  carrying  180  men. 

Col.  MelvLn  J.  Nielsen,  American  air  at- 
tache, summed  up  the  impression  of  Western 
military  observers  when  he  said:  "It  was  an 
impressive  show.  It  is  evident  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  continuing  with  tlM  development 
of  all  classes  of  aircraft.  They  Jire  not  stand- 
ing still.'" 

The  display  unveiled  swarms  of  supersonic 
Jet  fighters  carrying  air-to-air  rockets,  a 
liquid-fueled  rocket  plane,  and  supersonic 
)et  bombers  underalung  with  air-to-surface 
missiles  similar  to  the  American  Skybolt, 
which  is  still  in  the  development  stage. 

The  Soviets  also  showed  a  vertical  takecrff 
troop  and  cargo-carrying  transport  billed  as 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  In  the  world. 
It  was  developed  by  E>eslgner  Nikolai  Kamov, 
and  included  the  properties  of  both  plane 
and  helicopter  with  two  turboprop  engines, 
a  wing,  two  rotors  and  two  pulling  propellers. 

The  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  gave  this  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  new  planes: 

"Rocket-carrying  planes.  Their  up-to-date 
equipment  enables  them  to  see  the  target 
from  far  away.  They  carry  missiles  capable 
of  destroying  any  target  hundreds  of  kilome- 
ters away,  and  no  defenses  can  save  these 
targets  from  destniction. 

"Jet  aircraft  for  the  detection  and  de- 
struction of  submarines  far  away  from  Soviet 
shores. 

"A  new  jet  plane  armed  to  destroy  any 
modern  plane,  whatever  its  speed  and  alti- 
tude." 

The  show  began  at  10  ajn.  with  tm  artil- 
lery salute  and  44  Yak-18  sports  planes  fly- 
ing in  formation  to  spell  "Lenin."  There  was 
a  1-hour  demonstration  of  aerial  sports  in- 
cluding trapeze  gymnasts  hanging  from  heli- 
copters, mass  parachute  drops,  end  colorfully 
clad  girls  carrying  national  banners  on  a 
platform  balanced  by  19  helicopters. 

The  new  demonstration  of  Soviet  airpower 
coincided  with  Khrushchev's  announcement 
Saturday  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  In- 
crease Its  military  budget  by  one-third  and 
suspend  planned  cutbacks  in  Its  sinned 
forces. 

NEW    BOMBERS 

Among  the  new  aircraft  displayed  for  the 
first  time  were: 

A  four-jet  heavy  bomber,  nicknamed  the 
"Bounder."  Roughly  slniilar  in  size  to  the 
American  B-52  or  slightly  larger.  Described 
as  supersonic;  has  a  delta  wing,  with  jet 
engines  nxounted  beneath  the  wing  and  one 
on  each  wlngtlp.  Assumed  to  have  inter- 
continental range. 

A  twin-jet  medium  bomber  announced  as 
capable  of  "several  times  the  speed  of  sound." 
Not  named.  Plane's  engines  mounted  at  the 
rear  of  the  fxiselage  over  the  horizontal 
Etabillzers.  Extremely  sleek,  severely  swept- 
back  wings.  Appeared  roughly  comparable 
to  America's  B-58  Hustler  In  size.  Ten 
roared  by,  prestmiably  to  suggest  they  were 
In  mass  production. 

Three  and  poeslbly  four  new  fighters, 
mostly  delta-winged  and  armed  with  rockets. 
One  was  described  as  having  a  llqxiid  rocket 
engine,  presumably  for  fast  climbing  ability. 


The  plane,  equipped  with  normal  jet  engine, 
turned  on  its  rocket  booster  in  a  pass  over 
the  field  and  climbed  straight  up  at  speeds 
which  Western  observers  termed  ■extremely 
fast." 

NEW    t.ELICOPTERS 

What  was  described  as  a  .screw  wing 
vertical  t.ikeofl  troop  and  cargo  carrier, 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  has 
both  forward  propelling  engine  and  turbine- 
powered   rotor   blade   on   each    wing. 

A  new  small  f*in-rotor  helicopter  with 
what  appeared  to  be  small  rocketa  mounted 
on  each  side. 

One  and  possibly  t-J.-o  new  light  bombers, 
presumed  to  be  supersonic. 

BOCKET-TKOOP   ASSAULT 

Another  feature  of  the  demonstration  wa.s 
an  assault  by  rocket  troops  cf  the  Red  army, 
who  came  spilling  out  of  a  squadron  of  hel- 
icopters with  rocket  weapons.  Tass  said 
such  rocket  troops  are  now  the  main  type 
of  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 

The  air  pwirade,  which  was  commanded 
by  Air  Marshal  Konstantin  Vershinln.  cul- 
minated In  an  air  salute — a  salvo  of  bangs 
produced  by  jets  breaking  the  sound  barrier. 

Marshal  Vershinln  said  In  an  Aviation  Day 
article  In  the  Communist  Party  newspaper 
Pravda  that  many  of  the  Soviet  air  force's 
jets  have  no  equal  In  the  world  for  speed, 
altitude,  and  range  of  flight. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Spaceman  Gagarin 
urged  young  Russians  in  an  article  in  Kom- 
somol Pravda,  the  Conxmunist  youth  news- 
paper, to  choose  aviation  as  a  profession.  He 
wrote:  "The  worlds  best,  most  powerful  ma- 
chines are  waiting  for  you." 


I  From      the      Washington      Evening      Star, 

July  10,  19611 
New    Soviet    Planes    Helx)    Unmatched    by 

UNfTED  STATKS Moscow   AmPOWEB   DlBPLAT 

Leaves    Western    Observeks   Impkessed 

Moscow,  July  10. — The  Soviet  Union 
showed  off  its  air  might  yesterday  in  a 
dazzJlng  display  that  struck  Western  diplo- 
mats as  a  gesture  designed  to  strengthen 
Kremlin  demands  on  Berlin. 

Premier  Khrushchev  and  Cosmonaut  Yuri 
Gagarin  watched  side  by  side  along  with  a 
crowd  of  50,000  while  the  Soviet  air  force 
paraded  a  spectacular  array  of  new  craft  at 
Moscow's  Tiishlno  Airfield. 

Western  experts  watctilng  the  show — first 
the  Russians  have  staged  since  1958 — said 
the  United  States  has  nothing  to  match  sev- 
eral of  the  entries.  Including  a  jet  fighter 
than  can  light  up  a  liquid  rocket  engine 
booster  In  flight  to  gain  a  tremendous  rate 
of  climb. 

XMPKESSIVE   SHOW 

The  most  spectacular  attraction  shown 
publicly  for  the  first  time  was  a  delta  wing 
bomber  the  announcer  said  had  a  speed  sev- 
eral times  that  of  sound.  The  plauie  looked 
bigger  than  the  eight-engine  UB.  8-52  and 
had  four  jets,  two  on  the  wlngtlps  and  two 
inboard  below  the  wings. 

Western  air  attaches  showed  keen  interest 
in  a  flypast  of  10  heavy  supersonic  bombers 
which  also  made  their  first  public  appear- 
ance. This  new  model's  two  engines  were 
mounted  on  the  rear  atop  the  long,  slender 
fuselage.  It  had  high  swept  wings  and  was 
comparable  in  size  to  the  US.  B-68,  whose 
publicly  admitted  speed  Is  1,500  miles  per 
hour. 

"A  very  Impressive  show,"  said  the  U.S. 
air  attach^.  Col.  Melvln  Nielsen.  "It's  evi- 
dent the  Russians  have  continued  with  the 
development  of  all  classes  of  aircraft." 

Western  observers  said  the  show  made 
clear  the  Russians  are  not  pinning  all  their 
faith  on  long-range  missiles  alone. 

COPTXX   CARRIES   HOUSE 

The  fighters  carried  air-to-air  rocket.s  in- 
stead   of    conventional    cannon.      The    new 


bombers  were  armed  with  alr-to-surface 
missiles  instead  of  bombs. 

The  Russians  gave  advance  billing  to  a 
vertical  takeoff  plane  that  does  not  depend 
uu  a  Jet  thrust  to  get  it  aloft.  Called  a 
screw  wing  plane  It  was  a  cross  between  a 
plane  and  a  helicopter. 

Two  engines  were  mounted  at  the  end  of 
each  wing,  and  It  had  two  rotors  atop  each 
wing  making  It  highly  maneuverable  and 
able   to  carri'  either   troops  or  freight. 

Aiuther  new  model  was  a  three-tall,  jet- 
p-jwercd  helicopter  that  landed  and  un- 
loaded a  cargo  of  rockets. 

One  novelty  was  a  giant  helicopter  capable 
of  hauling  180  men.  It  appeared  carrying  a 
wooden  house  under  its  t)elly  and  landed  It 
en  the  field.  Tlie  house  was  about  the 
size  of  a  large  car  trailer  in  the  United 
.States. 

Tlie  Soviets  spiced  up  their  show  with  a 
fiypast  of  15  helicopters,  each  carrying  a 
trapeze  on  which  sat  a  pretty  girl  dressed 
in  the  national  costume  of  one  of  the  15 
Soviet  Republics. 

Another  crowd-pleasing  feature  was  a  mass 
drop  of  600  men  with  brightly  colored  para- 
chutes. 

Air  Marshal  Konstantin  Vershinln  who  di- 
rected the  show,  said  In  an  Aviation  Day 
article  in  the  Communist  Party  newspaper 
Pravda  that  many  of  the  Soviet  Air  Force's 
Jets  have  no  equal  In  the  world  for  speed, 
alt!ti:de,  and  flight  range. 
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[From   the  New  York  Herald   Ttlbune. 
July   10.   19«11 

A  Fighter  That  Can  Destroy  Any  Plane- 
So  Moscow  Says — in  Sttpehsonic  Display 

Moscow.  July  9. — A  Jet  fighter  that  the 
Russians  claim  can  destroy  any  enemy  plane 
"  regardless  of  speed  and  altitude,  and  a  delta- 
winged  bomber  with  missiles  that  allegedly 
cannot  mxss — these  were  among  the  new 
aircraft  displayed  here  today  on  U.SS.R. 
Aviation  Day. 

The  show  obviously  went  all  out  to  put 
over  Its  theme:  "We  must  fly  higher,  faster. 
and  farther  than  anybody."  Sane  of  the 
supersonic  bombers  and  fighters  flashed  by 
before  foreign  military  attaches  had  a  chance 
to  adjust  their  binoculars. 

The  display  included  swarms  of  super- 
sonic Jet  fighters  carrying  air-to-air  rockets, 
a  liquid-fueled  rocket  plane  and  supersonic 
Jet  bombers  underslung  with  alr-to-surface 
missiles  similar  to  the  American  Skybolt, 
which  Is  still  in  the  development  stage. 

The  Soviets  also  showed  a  vertical  takeoff 
troop  and  cargo-carrying  transport  billed 
as  the  largest  and  most  powerful  In  the 
world.  It  was  developed  by  designer  NikoUi 
Kamov  and  included  the  properties  of  both 
plane  and  helicopter  with  two  turboprop 
engines,  a  wing,  two  rotors,  and  two  pulling 
propellers. 

The  Soviet  official  news  agency  Tass  gave 
this  description  of  some  of  the  new  planes: 

"Rocket  carrying  planes.  Their  up-to- 
date  eqtiipment  enables  them  to  see  the 
target  from  far  away.  They  carry  missiles 
capable  of  destroying  any  target  hundreds 
of  kilometers  away,  and  no  defenses  can 
save    these   targets   from   destruction." 

"Jet  aircraft  for  the  detection  and  de- 
struction of  submarines  far  away  from  So- 
\  let  shores." 

■  A  new  jetplane  armed  to  destroy  any 
mtKlern  plane,  whatever  its  speed  and  alti- 
tude." 

Following  are  detailed  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  Soviet  aircraft  shown  for  the 
first  time: 

A  four-Jet  heavy  bomber,  nicknamed  the 
"Bounder."  Roughly  similar  In  size  to  the 
American  B-52  or  slightly  larger,  described 
as  supersonic;  has  a  delta  wing  with  Jet  en- 
gines mounted  beneath  the  wing  and  one 
on  each  wlngtlp.  Assumed  to  have  inter- 
continental range.  A  twin-jet  medium 
bomber    announced    as    capable   of   "several 


times  the  speed  of  sound. "  not  named. 
Plane's  engines  mounted  at  the  rear  of  the 
fuselage  over  the  horlzoiuiil  stabilizers,  ex- 
tremely sleek,  severely  swept-back  wings. 
Appeared  roughly  comparable  to  America's 
B-58  Hustler  in  size.  Ten  roared  by,  pre- 
sumably to  suggest  they  were  in  mass  pro- 
duction. 

Tliree  and  possibly  four  new  fighters, 
mostly  delta-winged  and  urmed  with  rock- 
et,';, one  was  described  :i.s  havlnp  a  liquid 
rocket  engine,  presum.ibly  lor  fast  climb- 
ing itbility.  Tlie  pliiue  equipped  with  nor- 
mal Jet  engine,  turned  on  its  rocket  booster 
in  a  pass  over  the  field  and  climbed  straight 
up  iit  speeds  which  Western  observers  termed 
■  extremely  fast." 

America's  X  15  experimental  plane  l.s 
powered  with  a  rocket  engine  but  it  is  be- 
lieved the  United  States  has  nothing  simi- 
lar in  design  to  tlie  new  Soviet   fighter 

What  was  described  as  fi  'screw  wing 
vertical  takeoff  cargo  troop  and  cargo  car- 
rier. Claimed  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Has  the  general  appearance  of 
Britain's  Fairey  Rotodyne  Has  both  for- 
ward propelling  engine  and  tui bine-powered 
rotor  Ijlade  on  each  wing 

A  new  small,  twin-rotor  helicopter  with 
what  appeared  to  be  smrilJ  rockets  mounted 
on  each  side 

A  helicopter  nicknamed  Flying  Crane," 
capable  of  lifting  a  small  house.  The  heli- 
copter is  mount.ed  on  futir  supports  which 
enable  it  to  straddle  and  lift  giant  loads.  It 
is  believed  to  be  a  modification  of  the  pre- 
viously shown  MI  6  helicopter,  named  the 
•Hook." 

One  and  possibly  two  new  light  bombers, 
inesumed  to  be  superi>)nic 

[From    the    New   York   Her.ild   Tribune    Julv 

10.  1961  1 

Red  Am  Show  a  Power  Plav  in  Crisis  Game 

(By  Walter  Lister.  Jri 

Moscow,  July  9. — The  .Soviet  Union  fl.iunt- 
ed  its  missile-toting  airpower  today,  unveil- 
ing a  dozen  new  types  of  warplanes  during 
a  2-hour  show  at  Tushino  Airfield.  Osten- 
sibly the  show,  Russia's  first  public  display 
of  military  airpower  since  1956.  was  in  honor 
of  Aviation  Day.  But  with  Premier  Nikita  S 
Khrushchev  forcing  a  world  crisis  over  West 
Berlin,  the  show  served  to  assure  Russians 
of  their  own  strength  and — probably  more  to 
the  point — flexed  Soviet  air  to  Western 
Powers. 

The  display  of  aircraft  sharply  contrasted 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev's  statement  in  1957 
that  manned  aircraft  were  outdated. 

More  than  100.000  spectators,  including 
Cosmonaut  Yuri  Gagarin,  foreign  diplomats, 
and  Russia's  top  political  and  military  men. 
viewed  the  flypast  of  some  300  planes  rang- 
ing from  helicopters  with  dangling  gymnasts 
tu  a  rocket-boosted  fighter  that  zoomed  up 
and  out  of  sight  within  seconds. 

Col.  Melvin  J.  Nielsen,  American  air  at- 
tach^, called  it  an  impressive  show,  adding 
that  Soviet  aircraft  production  has  "obvious- 
ly been  not  standing  still" 

Chiei  Air  Marshal  Konstantin  Vershinln 
boasted  in  Pravda  today  that  many  Soviet 
jets  have  "no  equal  in  the  world  lor  speed, 
altitude  and  range."  Another  Soviet  mili- 
tarist. Colonel  General  Ponomarev,  writing 
in  Trud.  said  Russian  rocket  troops  are 
capable  of  destroying  the  aggressor  in  any 
part  of  the  world.' 

Tass.  the  Soviet  information  agency,  de- 
.scribed  today's  new  Jet  missile  carriers  as 
being  capable  of  launching  their  rockets, 
presumably  with  atomic  or  thermonuclear 
warheads,  "without  entering  the  zone  of  the 
enemy's  antiaircraft  defense." 

The  agency  said  these  alr-to-surface  mis- 
siles could  hit  targets  several  hundred  miles 
away  and  "no  defense  can  save  these  targets 
from  destruction." 


Tlie  Tushino  show  included  a  mass  para- 
cluue  drop  of  rocket  equipped  troops. 

An  alleged  model  of  MaJ.  Gagarin's  space- 
ship— marked  "Vostok"  and  bearing  his  pic- 
ture— climaxed  a  parade  of  Soviet  satellite 
models  hanging  from  helicopters. 

The  show  concluded  with  a  barrage  of 
thunderclaps  as  Soviet  Jets  broke  the  sound 
barrier  at  speeds  upward  of  1.000  miles  an 
hour. 

Cameras  were  discouraged,  altliough  some 
1)1:  1'' ■Kr.iph;;  were  taken  and  the  whole  show 
was  toie\ised  Most  of  the  new  military 
planes  l.avc  been  shown  pictorially  in  the 
Soviet  presb  in  the  last  2  weeks,  without 
designaiii^ns  or  statistics. 


[From  the  Wa.shington  Daily  News    July  10, 

1961] 
Lmf.st  Ntw  AiRCRAJT— Soviet  Shows  Might 

Moscow,  July  10.— The  Soviet  Union  kept 
facts  and  figures  on  its  new  Jet  bombers  and 
fighters  under  wraps  today,  but  Western 
observers  said  they  had  seen  enough  to  be 
impressed. 

For  2  hours  Russian  Air  Force  pilots  roared 
over  Tushino  Airfield  yesterday  displaying 
at  least  10  new  aircraft  Including  a  fighter 
with  a  liquid-fueled  rocket  booster  and  a 
big  four-engine  bomber  said  to  be  capable  of 
launclilng  missiles 

CLAIMS 

The  nir  show's  announcer  and  Tn.s.e  news 
agency  were  long  on  claims  for  the  spectacu- 
lar display  but  short  on  detailed  facts. 

Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  who 
had  announced  only  the  day  before  that 
Russia  is  boosting  Its  military  budget  by  a 
third,  watched  from  the  reviewing  stands. 

Tass  said  new  rocket-carrying  planes  had 
equipment  capable  of  "destroying  any  target 
hundreds  of  kilometers  away,  and  no  de- 
fenses can  save  these  targets  from  destruc- 
tioiv" 

Tas.s  also  mentioned  "Jet  aircraft  for  the 
detection  and  destruction  of  submarines  far 
pway  from  Soviet  shores"  and  "a  new  jet 
plane  armed  to  destroy  any  modern  plane, 
whatever  its  speed  and  altitude." 

.Some  of  the  planes  whisked  by  so  quickly 
tha'  foreign  military  attaches  could  not 
focus  their  binoculars  on  them — but  the 
supersonic  booms  shook  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  watched  the  aerial  show. 

"It  was  an  impressive  show.  "  said  Col.  Mel- 
vin J.  Niel.sen.  American  air  attache. 

■'It  is  evident  that  the  Russians  are  con- 
tinuing with  the  development  of  all  classes 
of  aircraft,  •  he  said.  'Tliey  are  not  stand- 
ing still  " 

guessing  t 

Western  military  observers  were  left  to 
guess  at  .■'uch  figures  as  wingspreads.  power 
of  engines,  speeds  and  ranges.  There  also 
was  no  way  of  knowing  whether  these  planes 
were  in  mass  production  or  mainly  proto- 
types. 

But  these  are  among  the  things  they  could 
see: 

A  fuiir-Jet  heavy  bomber,  nicknamed 
"Bounder  "  roughly  similar  In  size  to  the  U.S. 
B-52.  or  possibly  larger.  Described  in  the 
program  as  supersonic  it  has  a  delta  wing 
with  two  Jet  engines  movinted  beneath  the 
wing  and  one  on  each  wlngtlp.  It  was 
assumed  to  have  intercontinental  range. 

A  twin-Jet  medium  bomber  announced  as 
capable  of  "several  times  the  .speed  of 
sound"  As  yet  unnamed.  Engines  .nounted 
at  the  rear  of  the  fuselage  over  the  tail 
stabilizers  Sleek  with  swept  back  wings 
Appears  roughly  comparable  in  size  to  the 
U.S  B-58  Hustler.  Ten  roared  by,  presum- 
ably to  suggest  they  were  in  mass  produc- 
tion. 

Three  and  possibly  four  new  fighters, 
mostly  delta  winged  and  armed  with  rock- 
ets. One  was  described  as  having  a  liquid 
rocket  booster.     It  turned  this  on  in  a  pass 


over   the   field   and  shot  up  at  speed  which 
Western  observers  termed  "extremely  fatt." 

A     screw  sing"  vertical  takeoff  and  cargo 
carrier,    claimed    to    be    the    world's   largest 
Appears  generally  like  Britain's  Fairey  Roto- 
dyne     Has    both    proi>elling    engine    and    a 
turbopowered  rotor  blade  on  each  wing 

A  i-iew  small,  twin-engine  helicopter  wiili 
what  appeared  to  be  small  rockets  mounted 
on  each  side. 

A  helicoiner  nicknamed  the  "Flying  Crane" 
capable  of  lifting  an  entire  house.  Believed 
to  be  a  modification  of  the  previously  shown 
M-16  helicopter  named  the  "Hook." 

One  and  possibly  two  new  light  bombers 
presumed  supersonic. 

Another  feature  of  the  demonstrations  was 
an  assault  by  rocket  troops — soldiers  who 
spilled  out  of  squadrons  of  helicopters  with 
rocket  weapons  Tass  said  such  rocket 
troops  now  are  the  main  typxe  of  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces." 


I  From  the   Chicago  Daily   Tribune,  July   10. 

19611 
Russia  Shows  Air  Might  in  Giant  Display 

Moscow.  July  9. — The  Soviet  Union  gave 
a  s{>ectacular  display  of  its  air  might  at 
Tushino  Airfield  today.  It  showed  new  craft 
ranpirig  from  two  supersonic  Jet  bombers  to 
a   giant    helicopter   that   can   carry   a   house 

Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  Cosmonaut 
Yuri  Gagarin  watched  side  by  side.  Diplo- 
mats in  the  stands  speculated  that  the  power 
displi^y,  the  first  Russian  Air  Force  show 
since  1958.  was  intended  to  Infiuence  the 
rapidly  developing  Berlin  crisis, 

"A  very  impressive  show,"  said  the  Ameri- 
can air  attach*,  Col.  Melvln  Nielsen.  "It  is 
evident  the  Russians  have  continued  with 
the   development  of  all   classes  of  aircraft  " 

I'TOthinc  to  match 

Western  experts  said  the  United  States  has 
nothine  to  match  several  things,  including  a 
Jet  fighter  that  can  light  a  liquid  rocket 
engine  booster  in  filght  to  give  It  a  tre- 
mendous rate  of  climb. 

These  observers  said  the  air  parade  showed 
Paissia  Ls  not  putting  all  its  faith  In  long- 
r:inge    missiles 

Instead  of  the  conventional  cannon,  the 
figlit.ers  carry  air-to-air  rockets.  The  latest 
b-iinbers  were  armed  with  air-to-surface  mis- 
siles instead  of  bombs. 

K  delta  wing  bomber,  which  the  announcr 
.said  had  a  speed  several  times  that  of 
sound,  was  the  most  spectacular  plane  shown 
publicly    for    the    first    time. 

It  had  four  jets,  two  on  the  wingtips 
and  two  inboard  below  the  wings.  It  looked 
bigger  than  the  U.S.  B-52,  which  has  eight 
engines,  and  it  dwarfed  a  fighter  plane  shown 
with  it. 

Running  the  delta  a  close  second  in  in- 
terest for  watching  Western  air  attaches  were 
10  heavy  supersonic  bombers. 

This  new  model  also  was  being  shown 
publicly  for  the  first  time.  Its  two  engines 
were  mounted  on  the  rear  atop  the  long  and 
slender  fuselage.  It  had  high  swept  wings 
It  was  comparable  in  size  to  the  American 
B-58,  whose  publicly  admitted  speed  is  1.500 
miles  an  hour. 

A  huge  helicopter  appeared  carrying  under 
its  belly  a  wooden  house,  which  it  landed 
on  the  field  The  hotise  was  about  the  size 
of  the  biggest  car  trailer  built  in  the  United 
States.  This  helicopter  Is  rated  as  capable 
cf  carrying    180  men. 

LIGHTS    TTP   auxiliary 

The  pilot  of  the  Jet  fighter  with  the  liquid 
rocket  engine  lit  up  his  auxiliary  just  as  he 
passed  the  Government  reviewing  stand. 
The  plane,  delta  winged,  shot  up  Into  the 
clouds  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

There  were  three  other  displays  of  new 
delta  wing  fighters,  all  of  which  carried  air- 
to-air  rockets 
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The  Ruaslans  showed  four  editions  of  ft 
new  Jet  amphlbioui  plane. 

Another  novelty  wa«  something  billed  In 
adTance  as  a  vertical  talLeoff  plane  in  the 
sense  the  pthrase  Is  used  in  the  West,  since 
it  did  not  depend  on  a  Jet  thrust  to  get  into 
the  air.  It  was  halfway  between  an  airplane 
and  a  helicopter — the  program  called  it  a 
screw-wing  plane. 

Two  engines  were  mounted  at  the  end  of 
each  wing.  In  addition  it  had  two  rotors 
atop  each  wtng.  It  was  extremely  maneuver- 
able,  and  could  be  iiaed  to  carry  either  freight 
or  troops. 

Also  shown  for  the  first  time  was  a  three- 
tailed  Jet-powered  helicopter  which  landed 
on  the  grass  field  and  unloaded  a  cargo  of 
rockets. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  10,  1961] 
Worldwide 

Russia  displayed  10  new  types  of  war 
planes,  lncl\iding  supersonic  Jets. 

The  airshow,  at  Tushino  Airfield,  near 
Moscow,  came  a  day  after  Premier  Khru- 
shchev said  Russia  will  increase  its  military 
budget  one-third  and  suspend  planned  cut- 
backs in  its  Armed  Forces  because  of  the 
Berlin  crisis.  Khrushchev  and  Astronaut 
Yuri  Gagarin  sat  aide  by  side  while  watch- 
ing the  aerial  di^ay.  the  first  in  Russia 
since  1958. 

A  delta-wing  bomber,  which  the  an- 
nouncer said  has  a  speed  several  times  that 
of  sound,  was  shown  publicly  for  the  first 
time.  It  features  four  jets,  two  on  the 
wingtips  and  two  inboard  below  the  wings. 
Ten  heavy  supersonic  bombers  also  flew 
overhead,  as  well  as  a  giant  helicopter  which 
Russia  claims  can  carry  a  house. 

Ckjl.  Melvin  Nielsen,  U.S.  air  attache  in 
Moscow,  termed  it  "a  very  impressive  show." 
He  added:  "It's  evident  the  Russians  have 
continued  with  the  development  of  all 
of  aircraft." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  10,  1961] 

RsDB  Saow  An  Might — Nobstao  Citbs  Unptt 
OF  West  on  Berlin — Moscow  Display  Fka- 

TURXB  HxUCXkPTEB  CaBRTING  A  HOXTSX 

(By  Stanley  Johnson) 

Moscow,  July  9. — The  Soviet  Union  gave  a 
spectaculsu:  display  of  its  air  might  at  Tu- 
shino Airfield  today.  It  showed  a  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  new  craft  ranging  from  two 
supersonic  Jet  bombers  to  a  giant  helicopter 
that  can  carry  a  house. 

Premier  Iflkita  Khrushchev  and  Astronaut 
Turl  Oagarln  watched  side  by  side.  Diplo- 
mats in  the  stands  speculated  that  the  power 
display,  the  first  Soviet  airshow  since  1968, 
was  Intended  to  influence  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping Berlin  crisis. 

"A  very  Impressive  show,"  said  the  U.S.  air 
attach^.  Col.  Melvin  Nielsen.  "It's  evident 
the  Russians  have  continued  with  the  devel- 
opment of  all  classes  of  aircraft." 

Western  experts  said  the  United  States  has 
nothing  to  match  some  of  the  items  dis- 
played, including  a  Jet  fighter  that  can  light 
up  a  liquid-fuel  rocket  engine  booster  in 
filght  to  give  It  a  tremendous  rate  of  climb. 

These  observers  said  the  air  parade  showed 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  putting  all  its  faith 
in  long-range  missiles. 

Instead  cf  conventional  cannon,  the  fight- 
ers carried  air-to-air  rockets.  The  latest 
bombers  were  armed  with  air-to-air  surface 
missiles  Instead  of  bombs. 

A  delta-wing  bomber,  which  the  airshow 
announcer  said  had  •  speed  several  times 
that  of  eound,  was  the  most  spectacular 
plane  shown  publicly  for  the  first  time. 

It  has  four  Jet*,  two  on  the  wlngtipe  and 
two  inboard  below  the  wings.  It  looked  big- 
ger thaa  the  UJ3.  B-fi2,  which  has  eight  en- 


gines, and  it  dwarfed  a  fighter  plane  shown 
with  it. 

Rimning  the  delta  a  close  second  in  In- 
terest for  Western  air  attaches  was  a  flypast 
of  10  heavy  supersonic  bombers. 

This  n>8W  model  was  also  being  shown 
publicly  for  the  first  time.  Its  two  engines 
are  mounted  on  the  rear  atop  the  long  and 
slender  fuselage.  It  has  high  swept  wings. 
It  is  comparable  In  size  to  the  American 
B-58,  whose  publicly  admitted  speed  is  1.500 
miles  an  hour. 

The  pUot  of  the  Jet  fighter  with  the  liquid 
rocket  engine  lit  up  this  auxiliary  Just  as  he 
passed  the  reviewing  stand.  The  plane, 
delta  winged,  shot  up  into  the  clouds  In 
seconds. 

There  were  three  other  displays  of  new 
delta-wing  fighters,  all  of  which  carried  air- 
to-air  rockets. 

The  Russians  showed  four  editions  of  a 
new  Jet  amphibious  plane. 

Another  novelty  was  something  billed  in 
advance  as  a  vertical  takeoff  plane  in  the 
sense  the  phrase  is  used  in  the  West,  since 
It  does  not  depend  on  a  Jet  thrust  to  get  Into 
the  air.  It  is  halfway  between  an  airplane 
and  a  helicopter — the  program  called  it  a 
screw-wtng  plane. 

Two  engines  were  mounted  at  the  end  of 
each  wing.  In  addition  it  has  two  rotors 
atop  each  wing.  It  is  extremely  maneuvera- 
ble  and  could  be  used  to  carry  freight  or 
troops. 

Also  shown  for  the  first  time  was  a  three- 
tailed  Jet-p>owered  helicopter  which  landed 
on  the  grass  field  and  unloaded  a  cargo 
of  rockets. 

A  huge  helicopter  appeared  carrying  un- 
der its  belly  a  wooden  house  which  it  landed 
on  the  field.  The  house  was  about  tlie  size 
of  the  biggest  car  trailer  built  In  the  United 
States.  This  particular  helicopter  is  rated 
as  capable  of  carrying  180  men. 

The  helicopter  phase  of  the  show  opened 
with  a  crowd-pleasing  flypast  of  15  whlrly- 
birds,  eacii  with  a  trapeze  mounted  under- 
neath on  which  a  pretty  girl  was  posed.  Each 
girl  was  dressed  in  the  national  costume  of 
one  of  the  14  Soviet  Republics. 

Then  came  four  helicopters  carrying 
models  of  the  various  Soviet  sputniks  in- 
cluding one  of  the  Vostok,  in  which  Gagarin 
traveled  in  space. 

For  the  50,000  people  at  tlie  show,  the 
aerial  chorus  line  and  a  mass  drop  of  600 
men  in  brightly  colored  parachutes  were  the 
most  popular  feat\ires. 

TTie  day  was  bright  and  sunny  with  tem- 
peratures in  tlie  80's  although  there  were 
enough  scattered  clouds  for  the  high  flying 
Jets  to  do  disappearing  acts. 

There  was  a  flypast  of  16  turboprop 
bcanbers  called  Bear,  the  military  version 
of  the  TU-114.  This  is  the  giant  plane  in 
which  Khrushchev  flew  to  the  United  States 
in  1959.  The  bombers  carried  orange  alr-to- 
surface  missiles  beneath  their  wings. 

There  were  15  twin-Jet  Badger  bombers, 
the  military  version  of  the  TU-104  civil  air- 
liner, which  also  carried  alr-to-surface 
guided  missiles.  These  missiles  have  a  range 
of  hundreds  of  miles  and  could  easily  have 
nuclear  warheads,  Western  experts  said. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  Soviet  Union 
had  publicly  displayed  supersonic  bombers; 
but  Western  authorities  had  assximed  the 
Reds  had  them. 

Air  Marshal  Konstantin  Vershinin  said  In 
an  Aviation  Day  article  In  Pravda  that  many 
of  the  Soviet  Jets  have  no  equal  in  the  world 
for  speed,  altitude  and  range. 

In  a  similar  vein.  Spaceman  Gagarin  urged 
young  Russians  in  an  article  In  Komsomol 
Pravda  to  choose  aviation  as  a  profession. 
"The  world's  best,  most  powerful  machines 
are  waiting  for  you,"  he  wrote. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  10,  1961 1 
Rttssians  Display  Ni^rt  Bio  Bombxss  and  Jrr 
Fightxrs — Moscow's  Piest  Act  Show  ik  5 
Years  Is  Bzlizved  Ketid  to  Crisis  Over 
BERLnf — Large  Hxlicoptbrs  Ply — Rocket 
Booster  on  a  Combat  Craft  Among  In- 
novations— Khrushchev  PixsarNT 

(By  Seymour  Topping) 

Moscow,  July  9. — The  Soviet  U&lon  ex- 
hibited new  supersonic  jet  fighters  and 
bombers  today  in  an  Impressive  show  of  air- 
power. 

Celebrating  Aviation  Day,  the  Soviet  Air 
Porce  put  on  display  at  least  11  new  eocnbat 
aircraft  and  helicopter  transpfvts  with  great 
lifting  capacity. 

Among  them  were  a  delta  wing  jet  lighter 
with  a  liquid-fueled  rocket  booster  and  a 
heavy  delta  wing  Jet  bomber. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  wit- 
nessed the  2-hour  show  at  TMshlno  Air- 
field outside  Moscow.  It  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  5  years. 

In  addition  to  a  military  flypast  that  fea- 
tured missile-carrying  flghters  and  bombers, 
the  crowds  saw  mass  paratrooper  Jumps 
and  the  latest  type  of  Jet  airliners.  Hell- 
copters  bore  mockups  of  earth  satellites  and 
of  the  Vostok  spaceship  In  which  MaJ.  Yuri 
A  Gagarin  made  the  first  manned  flight  into 
space. 

FREUIEX    DISCLOSED    ORANGES 

Premier  Khrushchev  attended  the  demon- 
stration a  day  after  having  announced  a 
3 -billion -ruble  (»3.500  million)  rise  in  the 
defense  budget  and  the  suspension  of  troop 
reductions  announced  in  January  1960.  He 
said  yesterday  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  take  these  meastires  to  counter  similar 
Western  moves  in  the  face  of  the  impend- 
ing crisis  over  Berlin. 

The  airshow  was  regarded  here  as  an  Im- 
plicit warning  to  the  West  as  the  showdown 
on  Berlin  nears. 

Col.  Melvin  J.  Nielsen,  air  attach^  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  described  the  show  as  "quite 
impressive." 

"They  evidently  have  continued  with  the 
development  of  all  classes  of  aircraft  since 
the  last  show  and  have  not  been  standing 
still,"   Colonel  Nielsen   added. 

In  announcing  last  year  that  rocket  units 
were  the  core  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Porces,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  contended  that  conventional 
bombers  were  becoming  obsolete.  While 
t  -day's  show  siiggested  a  change  in  Soviet 
thinking,  it  was  possible  that  some  of  the 
types  exhibited  had  been  under  development 
for  years  and  that  Moscow  had  produced  a 
number  of  prototypes. 

Konstantin  A.  Vershinin,  chief  Soviet  air 
marshal,  writing  today  in  Pravda,  Commu- 
nist Party  newspaper,  said  that  rockets  had 
taken  over  many  tasks  but  that  "the  air 
force  continues  to  play  a  great  role." 

Reporting  an  Increase  in  the  flrepower  of 
the  air  force,  he  said,  "Instead  of  cannons, 
planes  today  carry  air-to-air  missiles,  and 
bombs  have  been  superseded  by  alr-to-sur- 
face missiles." 

Shortly  before  the  military  flypast  began, 
the  U.S.  air  attache,  his  Western  colleagues, 
and  Western  correspondents  were  instructed 
to  put  aside  their  cameras.  Photography 
was  permitted  at  the  1956  show. 

Soviet  Air  Porce  officers  and  Soviet  security 
men  in  civilian  clothes  tlwn  mingled  with  at- 
taches, diplomats,  and  correspondents  In  the 
special  foreigners'  enciosvire. 

Photographs  of  some  of  the  craft  seen  in 
the  air  show  were  later  distributed  by  Tsss. 
the  official  Soviet  press  agency. 

The  new  planes  streaked  by,  often  veer- 
ing sharply  away  and  cotUd  be  seen  by  for- 
eign observers  only  for  a  aaatter  at  seconds. 
The  heavy  delta- wing  bomber  was  observed 
for  the  first  time  under  good  visual  oondl- 
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tions.  It  had  been  glimpsed  from  a  consider- 
able distance  during  a  rehearsal  iast  month 
and  photographs  of  it  were  printed  in  the 
Soviet  press. 

The  bomber,  mounting  foxir  ujiusually 
large  engines,  apparently  Is  heavier  than  the 
US.  supersonic  B-56  Hustler,  which  also  has 
delt.^  wings.  The  Convalr  Hustler,  which  is 
capable  of  speeds  up  to  1,380  miles  an  hour, 
has  a  56-foot  10-inch  wingspan  and  is  96 
feet  9  inches  long. 

Tlie  Soviet  bomber  appears  to  be  super- 
sonic, but  there  was  no  way  of  determining 
ifs  speed  or  range 

One  of  the  most  impressive  displays  was 
a  column  of  10  slender  bomberi;  with  2 
Jet  engines  at  the  rear  atop  the  fuselape. 
They  were  dcscril>ed  as  heB\-y  supersonic 
craft  by  a  Soviet  commentator  but  Western 
observers  said  they  appeared  to  be  medium 
tvpes  in  the  class,  as  reg;'.rds  size,  with  the 
B   58. 

LIGHT  BOMBERS   OBSEP.VEO 

One  and  pxisslbly  two  new  light  bombers 
vrere  observed.  That  seen  be^t  was  a  twin- 
Jet  supersonic  aircraft  carrying  rockets.  Its 
Jet  intakes  were  forward  of  the  wings  on 
the  sides  of  the  fuselape  and  Its  cxhau.^t 
pipes  were  set  in  the  tall 

Three  and  possibly  four  neu-  drlta-wing 
fighter  types  were  spotted 

The  one  that  did  the  show's  finale  was 
p'jwered  by  the  rocket  booster  lii  addition  to 
its  regular  jet  It  approached  the  field  on 
the  Jet.  cut  in  the  booster  and  streaked 
straiglit  up  with  its  exhaust  flaming 

Western  experts  said  the  United  States 
has  fighters  equipp>ed  for  rocket -afslsted 
takeofTs  but  nothing  comparable  operation- 
ally to  the  Soviet  craft 

Many  of  the  flghters  carried  what  ap- 
peared to  t)e  air-to-air  missiles  Large  alr- 
to-surface  missiles  were  exhibited  fur  the 
first  time  on  older  bombers 

Pour  twin-Jet  flying  boats  described  as  de- 
signed for  antisubmarine  pr.trol  were  exhib- 
ited for  the  first  time 

Three  new  tyj^es  of  l.eliropters  were  dem- 
ojistrated,  including  two  of  a  size  larger  than 
any  operational  in  the  U.S.  Air  Porce. 

One  of  tne  latter,  which  unloaded  rocket 
units  on  the  airfield,  was  powered  by  two 
turbine  engines.  It  appeared  capable  of 
carrying  light  tanks  or  a  passenger  load  of 
about  100  persons. 

A  similar  helicopter  landed  carrying  a 
small  house.  It  was  equipped  to  hover  over 
a  load  and  lift  it  into  the  interior.  It  was 
described  as  a  "flying  crane.  " 

A  formation  of  three  triple-tailed,  turbine- 
powered  helicopters  flew  over  with  rockets 
affixed  to  their  sides. 

A  large  troop-and-cargo-carrying  vertical- 
tiikeoff  plane  was  of  the  rotod3me  type,  which 
combines  the  capabilities  of  a  helicopter  and 
a  conventional  airplane  It  had  two  rotors 
on  top  of  the  wings  and  was  equipped  with 
two  propellers,  which  gl\e  it  greater  speed 
than  regular  helicopters. 

DEADLY    rrCHTER   DESCRIBID 

One  of  the  Jet  fighters  exhibited  at  the 
Soviet  aviation  show  today  was  described  as 
being  capable  of  destroying  any  plane  re- 
gardless of  speed  or  altitude. 

T'he  show  t>egan  with  an  artillery  salute 
and  44  sports  planes  forming  the  word 
'Lenin."  There  was  a  1-hour  demonstra- 
tion of  aerial  sports,  including  trapeze  gym- 
nasts hanging  from  helicopters  and  color- 
fully clad  girls  carrying  national  banners  on 
a  platform  balanced  by  19  helicopters  at  a 
300-foot  altitude. 


NEW     YORK     TIMES     CALLS     FOR 
PADRE    ISLAND    ACTION   NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
the  New  York  Times  of  Friday,  June  23, 


1961,  in  a  very  timely  editorial,  called 
for  the  passage  of  the  Padre  Island,  Tex., 
national  seashore  recreation  area  bill. 
It  is  long  overdue.  I  introduced  such 
measures  in  the  85th  and  the  86th  Con- 
gresses and  at  this  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  In  this  Congress  the  bill 
is  S.  4. 

The  opponents  of  the  development  of 
this  lecreation  area  as  a  national  park 
rccrration  area  are  not  idle.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  defeat  its  preservation  as  a  recre- 
ation area  for  re.<;t  and  rebuilding  of  the 
human  spirit,  promoters  through  sales, 
real  or  pretended,  are  busily  working  to 
boost  the  price  of  the  land,  and  large 
landowners  are  seeking  to  find  other 
uses  for  Padre  Island. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  23, 
1961.  with  the  title  "Breakthrough  at 
Cape  Cod."  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  It  points  to  the  passage  of 
the  Cape  Cod  legislation  by  the  Senate 
and  calls  for  similar  passage  of  the  Padre 
Island  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Breaktheol'CH  at  Cape  Cod 

For  years  Congress  has  been  talking  at>out, 
but  doing  nothing  to  preserve,  the  few  re- 
maining areas  of  unspoiled  seashore  left  in 
the  United  States.  Action  by  tlie  House 
Interior  Committee  in  clearing  the  bill  to 
establish  a  Cape  Cod  national  seashore  is. 
therefore,  cause  for  cheering.  This  may  be 
the  long-awaited  breakthrough  for  an  ex- 
piimied  national  park  system. 

When  ihe  Cape  Code  bill  becomes  law — 
and  we  call  for  aimpletion  of  congressional 
action  on  it  in  this  session — it  will  be  the 
first  major  piece  of  wild,  scenic  shoreline 
sa\cd  fur  future  generations  since  our  one 
and  only  national  seashore  recreation  area. 
at  C.<ipe  Hatleras,  was  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress 24  years  ago. 

Hearings  have  aUo  been  completed  by 
Htjute  and  Senate  committees  on  bills  to  es- 
tablish national  seashores  at  Padre  Island  in 
Texas  and  at  Point  Beyes  in  California. 
Both  should  be  added  to  the  national  park 
system,  along  with  Cape  Cod.  by  this 
Congress. 


DR.  WEBB  SEARCHES  FOR  WILLIAM 
E.  HINDS.  HIS  MENTOR  FOR 
GREATNESS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
tlie  July  issue  of  Hari>er's  magazine  con- 
tains a  moving  article  by  the  Southwesfs 
most  noted  historian.  Dr.  Walter  Pres- 
cott  Webb,  which  I  am  pleased  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  Congress.  The  article 
relates  how  Dr.  Webb  as  a  young  boy 
was  encouraged  and  inspired  to  improve 
his  education  by  the  interest  and  gener- 
osity of  the  support  of  a  stranger.  Dr. 
Webb  was  a  small  boy  on  a  dryland  farm 
in  west  Texas  when  his  correspondence 
with  a  kindly  man  in  New  York  began, 
a  correspondence  which  resulted  in  Dr. 
Webb's  eventual  college  education,  and 
the  start  of  his  distinguished  career  as 
a  historian. 

This  article  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the 
kindness  of  this  New  York  man,  William 
HiiKis,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
what  great  benefits  and  consequences 
can  result  from  the  planting  of  a  small 


amour.t  of  seed  com  in  the  form  of  as- 
sistance to  poor  but  intelligent  youth. 
The  Congress  will  find  this  aiticle  espe- 
cially apt  in  its  consideration  of  the 
scholarship  programs  and  the  cold -war 
GI  bill  now  before  us. 

It  is  a  convincing  illustration  of  the 
great  good  we  may  do  the  country 
through  the  encouragement  of  the  edu- 
cational ambitions  of  our  youth. 

Doubtless  many  other  young  people, 
\viti:i0ut  the  strong  natural  bent  and 
motivation  which  possessed  the  body  and 
soul  of  Walter  Prescott  Webb,  and  im- 
pelled him  to  international  fame  as  the 
leading  living  historian  of  the  American 
West  and  the  interpreter  of  the  present 
and  prophet  of  the  f  utui-e  of  the  Land  of 
Little  Rain,  would  drop  their  drive  to 
full  intellectual  development  unless  there 
is  encouraging  material  aid  and  intel- 
lectual encouragement.  This  article  is  a 
frank  confession  by  Dr.  Webb  of  the  in- 
clination he  many  times  felt,  as  nearly 
all  of  us  doubtless  have,  to  quit  the 
sacrifice  of  the  quest. 

HLs  article  startles  us  with  the  vivid 
exposition  of  conflicting  desires  and  mo- 
tivations of  youth,  inspires  us  by  the 
narration  of  the  kindness  and  under- 
standing of  tlie  unknown  stranger,  and 
stiis  the  hope  for  a  million  more  Wil- 
ham  E.  Hindses.  Yes,  Dr.  Webb,  you  will 
find  William  E.  Hinds,  but  not  in  a  bare 
record  of  his  life  past.  You  will  find 
him  in  living  present  lives,  and  in  many 
future  lives,  and  inspirwl  by  your  won- 
derful account  of  what  William  E.  Hinds 
did  for  you.  I  predict  that  your  "Search 
for  William  E.  Hinds"  will  be  reprinted 
at  many  places  and  times.  It  may  well 
become  the  best  known  of  all  of  your 
writings.  I  will  begin  the  reprinting  of 
this  touching,  inspiring,  moving  quest 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  article.  "The  Search  for 
William  E.  Hinds,"  by  Walter  Prescott 
Webb,  from  the  July  1961  issue  of  Har- 
per's magazine  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Search   for  Wujjam  E.   Hinds 
(By  Walter   Prescott   Webb) 

(Dr.  Walter  Prescott  Webb  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Time  as  "his  generation's  fore- 
most philosopher  of  the  frontier,  and  the 
leading  historian  of  the  American  West." 
Most  of  his  honors  came  late  in  life.  When 
he  was  70  years  old,  in  1958,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, received  a  $10,000  award  from  the 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  was  made  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  by  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  was  named  by  ex-students 
of  the  University  of  Texas  as  one  of  its 
four  most  distinguished  living  alumni.  His 
l>est  known  books  are  "The  Great  Plains." 
"The  Texas  Rangers,"  "Divided  We  Stand." 
and  "The  Great  Frontier."  Dr.  Webb  has 
written  many  articles  for  Harper's  and  for 
historical  Journals.  He  was  distinguished 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  Harmsworth  professor  at  Oxford,  and 
Harkness  lecturer  at  London  University. 
Since  his  retirement  in  1958.  he  has  taught 
at  Rice  and  the  University  of  Houston,  and 
now  is  working  for  the  Ford  Foundation  on 
an  experimental  project  for  the  teaching  of 
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history  by  closed -circuit  television.  He  is 
the  owner  of  Friday  Mountain  Ranch,  which 
he  describes  as  "overrun  with  foxes,  bobcats, 
coons,  and  ringtails.") 

For  more  than  60  years  now — since  May 
1904 — I  have  been  searching  for  a  man  I 
never  saw.  Though  he  died  45  years  ago,  the 
search  grows  more  intensive  as  I  approach 
inevitably  the  time  when  I  can  no  longer 
pursue  it.  The  reason  I  continue  this  search 
is  that  I  owe  this  man  a  great  debt.  It  would 
mean  a  lot  to  me  if  I  could  report  to  him 
how  a  long-shot  investment  he  made  in 
Texas  finally  turned  out. 

Since  I  cannot  report  to  William  E.  Hinds, 
I  am  doing  the  next  best  thing  by  reporting 
to  other  people — in  hopes  that  at  least  some 
of  them  may  be  enriched  by  the  spirit  that 
animated  this  man.  I  think  this  would 
please  him.  Once  when  I  tried  to  express  my 
appreciation,  he  wrote:  "You  cannot  do  any- 
thing for  me,  but  if  I  help  you  now,  perhaps 
in  time  you  can  help  someone  else."  This  is 
the  nearest  thing  to  applied  Christianity 
that  I  know. 

He  never  told  me  much  about  himself  and 
I  did  not  inquire  because  a  boy  on  a  small 
farm  in  west  Texas  does  not  ask  personal 
questions  of  a  mysterious  and  wonderful 
benefactor  in  New  York.  He  died  before  I 
had  anything  to  say  to  him,  before  there  was 
any  return  on  his  investment,  of  which  I  was 
the  sole  ctistodian.  I  knew  what  I  owed  him, 
but  for  a  long  time  I  feared  that  I  might 
default  on  the  obligation.  As  the  years  went 
by.  I  prospered  in  a  moderate  way  and  gradu- 
ally rose  in  my  profession  of  historian  and 
writer.  The  greater  my  success,  the  greater 
became  my  sense  of  obligation  to  him. 
I  have  to  find  some  way  to  partially 
discharge  it. 

So  this  is  a  sort  of  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  obligation.  It  is  also  an  appeal 
for  more  Information  about  William  E. 
Hinds.  Surely  there  are  some  still  living  in 
New  York  who  knew  him.  and  there  may 
be  others  elsewhere  who  were  warmed  by  his 
spirit.  Before  I  set  down  the  scant  facts  I 
have  about  him.  I  must  first  tell  how  his 
life  touched  my  own. 

My  pa-ents  migrated  from  Mississippi  to 
Texas  about  1884,  destitute  products  of  the 
Civil  War  in  search  of  a  new  opportunity.  I 
was  born  in  1888,  and  4  years  later  they 
moved  to  west  Texas.  There  I  received  the 
childhood  Impressions  that  account  for  the 
realism  in  my  first  book,  "The  Great  Plains." 
My  father  was  a  country  schoolteacher,  self- 
educated,  and  he  never  had  more  than  a 
second-grade  certificate.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  fighting  teachers,  employed  to  hold 
school  in  the  country  schools  where  the  big 
boys  had  run  the  teacher  off  the  year  be- 
fore. It  was  a  rough  life  in  a  rough  country. 
My  father  was  usually  paid  a  premium  of 
$10  a  month  to  teach  these  outlaw  schools. 
He  got  $50  or  $60  a  month  for  a  5-month 
terra — an  annual  Income  of  $250  or  $300, 
supplemented  by  what  he  earned  in  the  sum- 
r^.er  farming  or  working  at  anything  that 
came  up,  at  about  75  cents  or  a  dollar  a  day. 

I  learned  to  read  early,  and  by  the  time  I 
was  10  reading  became  a  passion.  Since  my 
father  was  a  teacher,  we  had  books  in  the 
house,  and  both  my  parents  were  readers. 
At  that  time  the  most  popular  brand  of  cof- 
fee was  put  out  by  Arbuckle  Brothers,  and 
vou  could  get  10  pounds  of  it  for  a  dollar. 
The  beans  came  in  1-pound  paper  bags,  with 
Mr.  Arbuckle's  signature  on  the  side;  if  you 
collected  enough  of  his  signatures,  he  would 
send  you  a  premium.  The  first  book  I  ever 
acquired  for  myself,  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer," 
cost  me  10  signatures.  It  was  the  first  piece 
of  mail  that  Uncle  Sam  ever  brought  to  me, 
and  I  can  never  forget  the  thrill  of  receiving 
it  at  the  Lacasa  Post  OfBce,  the  thrill  of 
reading  it  on  Old  Charlie  as  I  rode  him  home. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  thrills 
and  shocks  that  have  come  to  me  via  the 
post  office. 


Not  only  did  I  read  everything  in  our 
house,  but  I  scoured  the  country  for  3  miles 
to  come  up  with  files  of  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion, the  Saturday  Blade,  and  the  Chicago 
Ledger.  From  a  peddler  I  acquired  a  big  tile 
of  Tip  Top  Weekly,  which  dealt  with  the  do- 
ings of  Frank  Merriwell,  who  seemed  to  lie 
running  things  at  Yale.  As  far  as  I  can  re- 
call, this  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
college.  From  Frank  Merriwell  I  got  the 
first  faint  desire  to  go  to  college  myself  but 
it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  ever 
do  it. 

This  reading  opened  up  such  u  wonderful 
world  that  I  developed  an  aversion  to  the  one 
that  lay  around  me.  I  wanted  to  get  away 
from  it  into  the  world  where  the  book.s  were. 
When  I  was  either  12  or  13,  my  father 
homesteaded  a  quarter  section  of  land — 160 
acres — in  Stephens  County.  Thi.s  was  about 
the  last  of  the  vacant  land,  since  the  open 
range  was  fast  going  under  fence.  The  best 
land  had  already  been  taken,  and  this  place 
lay  back  in  what  was  called  the  Cross  Tim- 
bers— deep  sand  with  a  red  clay  bottom,  cov- 
ered with  scrub  oak  and  blackjack.  My 
father  built  a  plank  house  in  an  open  glade. 
and  we  began  opening  up  a  farm,  the  hardest 
work  a  boy  can  do. 

This  land  once  belonged  to  Phil  S.  Leh- 
man, of  New  York,  but  he  had  wisely  gone  off 
and  forgotten  all  about  it.  When  wc  had 
paid  the  back  taxes  and  lived  on  it  10  years, 
that  made  it  ours  according  to  Texr.s  law. 
We  didn't  exactly  steal  it,  but  we  were 
mighty  glad  when  the  10  years  expired  Dur- 
ing that  time  my  mother  was  always  ap- 
prehensive when  a  stranger  poked  his  head 
out  of  the  brush,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  limitation  had  run  that  we  widened  the 
road.  From  the  time  I  was  13  until  I  was 
17  seemed  an  eternity.  When  we  plowed  we 
plowed  in  new,  stumpy  land,  and  when  we 
were  not  plowing,  we  were  making  more 
stumps  and  more  new  ground.  For  at  least 
2  years  I  did  not  go  to  school  at  all  be- 
cause my  father  was  away  teaching  in  the 
winter,  and  I  was  the  man  on  the  place  ex- 
cept on  weekends. 

Very  early  in  my  career,  my  father  made  a 
casual  remark  that  had  enoromous  influence 
on  my  life.  He  said  that  when  I  grew  up 
he  wanted  me  to  be  an  editor.  Now  I  didn't 
know  what  an  editor  was,  but  his  remark 
excited  my  curiosity.  I  finally  learned  that 
an  editor  ran  the  local  paper.  One  day  when 
we  were  in  Ranger,  I  made  bold  to  go  into 
the  office  of  the  Ranger  Record,  and  there 
W'as  the  editor,  whose  name  was  Williams, 
pecking  away  on  an  Oliver  typewriter.  Thi.s 
was  the  first  typewriter  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
it  fascinated  me.  I  stood  looking  over  Editor 
Williams'  shoulder  at  this  marvel  until  he 
suggested  that  I  do  something  else.  By  thi.s 
time  I  had  spied  a  treasure  of  untold  mag- 
nitude, a  great  pile  of  exchanges  which 
Editor  Williams  had  thrown  into  a  corner 
of  the  office  because  no  wastepaper  basket 
was  big  enough  to  contain  them.  Most  of 
the  papers  were  in  the  original  wrappers,  and 
all  btit  the  latest  ones  were  covered  with 
dust.  I  got  up  my  courage  to  ask  if  I  might 
have  some  of  them,  and  the  editor  said  go 
ahead.  I  carried  off  as  many  as  I  thought 
it  would  be  seemly  to  try  to  get  away  with. 
Among  them  were  several  copies  of  the 
Sunny  South,  edited  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
and  published  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  official 
records  tell  me  that  the  Sunny  South,  a 
weekly,  was  "devoted  to  literature,  romance, 
fact,  and  fiction."  It  was  then  publishing 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  Uncle  Remus,  Gelett  Bur- 
gess, Will  Irwin,  and  many  other  good  writers, 
with  lavish  illustrations.  It  was  wonderful, 
but  the  tragedy  was  that  I  had  only  a  few 
copies. 

In  reading  it.  however.  I  learned  that  for 
10  cents  I  could  have  the  Sunny  South  every 
week  for  3  months.  I  did  not  have  10  cents, 
and  I  knew  of  no  way  of  getting  such  an 


amount  of  money.  My  father  was  working 
hard  and  I  was  almost  afraid  to  approach 
him.  though  I  know  now  that  he  probably 
would  have  given  me  the  dime  had  I  asked  at 
a  propitious  time.  That  winter  he  was  away, 
and  my  mother  and  I  often  sat  up  late  read- 
ing One  night  I  told  her  what  I  wanted, 
and  why.  She  did  not  say  anything,  but 
I  can  see  her  now  as  she  got  up  from  her 
cliair  and  went  diagonally  across  the  room 
111  the  ytllow  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  and 
extracted  from  some  secret  place  a  thin 
dime.  It  may  have  been  the  only  coin  in  the 
house. 

That  dime  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
m.:)ney  I  have  ever  owned,  for  my  entire  life 
pivots  on  its  .shiny  surface.  It  brought  the 
Sunny  South  for  3  months,  and  soon  the 
whole  family  was  in  love  with  it.  There  was 
never  any  trouble  about  renewing  the  .sub- 
scription. 

Tlie  letter  coUinin  In  the  .Sunny  South  was 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan.  One 
d.^y  I  sal  down  and  wrote  her  a  letter  which 
had  one  quality  dear  to  en  editor — brevity — 
And  perhaps  another  essential  to  the  writer. 
a  willingness  'o  lay  bare  something  deep  in 
the  human  heart  I  said  I  wanted  to  be  a 
writer,  to  get  an  education.  I  mentioned 
that  my  father  was  a  teacher,  and  that  he 
had  been  crippled  in  an  accident.  I  signed 
with  my  middle  name,  which  I  always  liked 
because  an  uncle  who  had  the  name  was 
something  of  a  writer. 

The  letter  was  published  in  the  issue  of 
May  14.  1904.  My  father  had  come  home 
from  school,  and  we  were  then  plowing  corn 
witla  Georgia  siix-ks.  (A  Georgia  slock  is  a 
kind  of  one-horse  plow.)  The  corn  was  less 
than  a  foot  high.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon, the  time  when  the  sun  hangs  unmov- 
ing  111  ihe  sky  for  an  incredible  length  of 
time  We  were  very  tired  and  were  sitting 
on  the  beams  of  our  Georgia  stocks  letting 
the  liorses  blow,  when  my  sister  came  from 
the  mailbox  of  the  new  rural  route  which 
r.in  aljout  a  mile  from  the  house  and  handed 
me  a  letter. 

Few  such  letters  have  ever  been  received 
by  tired  boys  muting  on  Georiga  stocks  in  a 
stumpy  field.  Tlie  envelope  was  white  as 
snow  and  of  the  finest  paper:  the  ink  was 
black  as  midnight:  the  handwriting  bold  and 
full  of  character,  with  fine  dashes.  The  flap 
w;\s  cl<jsed  by  dark-red  sealing  wax  stamped 
with  the  letter  H. 

The  address  was:  "Prescott,  Ranger.  Tex, 
care  of  lame  teacher.' 

The  letter  bore  a  New  York  postmark. 
May  17,  1904.  but  there  was  no  return  ad- 
dress. The  envelope  which  lies  before  me 
now  shows  what  care  I  used  in  opening  this 
letter      It  read: 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  May  16.  1904. 
Prescott. 
Ranger.  Tex. 

Dear  Junior  I  am  a  reader  of  the  Sunny 
.South  and  noticed  your  letter  in  the  "Gossip 
Corner,"  I  trust  you  will  not  get  discour- 
aged in  your  aspirations  for  higher  things,  as 
you  know  there  is  no  such  word  as  fall,  m 
the  lexicon  of  youth:  so  keep  your  mind  fixed 
on  a  lofty  purpose  and  your  hopes  will  be 
realized.  I  am  sure,  though  it  will  take  time 
and  work.  I  w'ill  be  glad  to  send  you  some 
books  or  magazines  (if  you  will  allow  me  toi , 
if  you  will  let  me  know  what  you  like. 
Yours  truly, 

Wm.  E.  Hi.vds. 

Now  I  realize  how  narrowly  I  missed  this 
rendezvous  with  destiny.  How  did  it  come 
about  that  a  letter  addressed  to  "Prescott" 
reached  me?  The  Sunny  South  came  ad- 
dressed to  W  Prescott  Webb,  and  it  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  M.  Griffin, 
the  bewhiskered  postmaster  who  was  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier.  Since  the  Sunny  South 
was  pro-Confederate,  Mr.  Griffin  got  to  read- 
ing my  paper  and  fell  in  love  with  it.  He 
and    the    rural    niail    carrier    were   probably 
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the  only  people  outside  my  family  who 
knew  that  the  name  Prescott  was  really 
mine. 

Even  so,  that  letter  nearly  misled  its  mark. 
Tlic  envelope  bears  the  post  office  stump. 
"Missent,"  but  I  have  no  idea  where  it  went 
before  reaching  me. 

From  that  day  on  I  never  lacl.ed  for  some- 
thing to  read — the  best  magazines  In  the 
land  and  occasional  books.  Every  Chrls'mas 
a  letter  would  arrive  from  .New  York,  and 
uiually  a  tie  of  a  qu.ility  not  conimou  In 
west  Texas. 

These  books  and  magazines  fired  to  wlilte 
heat  my  desire  for  an  education.  Evidently 
my  f.ither,  who  was  not  a  demonstrative  m.an. 
w.\£  touched  by  my  fervor.  The  stumpy  farm 
had  expanded  and  because  of  my  father's 
love  for  the  soil  and  his  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  dry  farming  it  became  pro- 
ductive. But  there  w.is  still  not  enough  of 
it.  and  we  rented  additional  land  from  the 
neighbors.  One  day  when  we  were  clearing 
land  my  father  asked  me  a  qoestlon. 

"Do  you  think.'  he  a.?ked.     that  if  you  had 

1   year  In  the  Ranger  .scho<il  you  could  p.'iss 

the  examination  for  a  teacher's  certlfi'^ate'.' " 

To  that  question  Uie  only  ansv.cr  wits  "Yes" 

"Well,"  he  Eidd,  "if  you  will  work  hard,  and 
if  we  make  a  good  crop,  v.  c  will  move  to 
Riingcr  for  1  year  and  you  c.in  po  tc  scho^il" 

The  year  1905  waj<  one  of  the  pood  years 
when  the  rains  came.  The  fields  produced 
*  bountlfxiUy.  especially  the  new  ground  with 
the  accumulated  humus  of  a  tho'.:sand  years. 
The  Ranger  cotton  gins  ran  day  and  night 
all  fall.  I  know  becuu.sc  I  fed  tlie  suction 
pipe  on  Saturdays  and  after  school  I  had  to 
make  a  sacrifice  to  go  to  school.  Every  boy 
in  west  Texas  had  a  horse  Mine  was  a  trim 
blue  mare,  close-built,  easy  to  keep,  fast,  and 
lovely  to  look  at.  I  sold  I'.cr  for  $6^1  to  get 
money  for  books:  I  got  the  tuition  free  by 
sweeping  the  school  floors 

I  pored  over  m.y  books  becaxise  I  had  a 
contract  to  deliver  a  second-grade  certificate 
in  the  spring  My  exten':lve  reading  gave 
me  some  advantage  but  I  had  rough  going 
with  mathematics  and  grammar.  I  shall 
never  forget  J.  E  Temple  Peters,  principal 
ol  the  school  and  a  near  genius,  who  spent 
hours  coaching  a  group  of  us  to  pa.'s  the  ex- 
amination at  the  county  scat.  When  tlie 
time  came,  I  had  developed  a  severe  case  ol 
tonsillitis,  and  my  fever  must  have  gone  to 
103  and  over  Peters,  who  was  one  of  the 
examiners,  fed  me  aspirin  while  the  fever 
fired  my  brain  and  seemed  to  sharpen  all  my 
faculties.  I  WTOte  on  the  eight  required  sub- 
jects for  2  days  far  into  the  night,  but  when  I 
rose  to  turn  in  my  papers  I  st.agpercd  In  the 
aisle.  There  was  never  any  thought  of  quit- 
ting.   This  was  my  only  chance 

When  school  ended.  I  went  hack  to  the 
farm  to  await  the  decision  of  the  examiners. 
Then  one  day  there  was  an  official  envelope 
in  the  mailbox.  It  was  just  a  second-grade 
certificate  which  permitted  me  to  teach  in 
the  rural  schools,  but  to  me  it  was  a  certifi- 
cate of  emancipation.  I  have  acquired  a 
good  many  parchments  of  finer  quality  in  my 
career,  but  this  one  outranks  them  all. 

My  father  not  only  moved  the  family  back 
to  the  farm,  but  he  quit  teaching  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  it.  I  began  where  he  left  off. 
and  through  his  influence  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  an  appointment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  taught  three  schools  in  that  year,  one 
for  6  weeks,  one  for  4  months,  and  one  for 
2.  My  salary  ranged  from  $42.50  to  $45  a 
month,  and  I  saved  a  bigger  proportion  of  it 
than  I  have  ever  saved  .'■ince  I  h.od  an 
affair  of  conscience  because  of  the  short 
hours.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  working 
from  10  to  14  houi-s  a  day,  and  there  teemed 
to  be  sometliing  immoral  abaut  quitting  at 
4  o'clock. 

With  the  money  I  saved  I  spent  another 
year  in  school,  end  in  the  spring  I  passed 
the  examination  for  a  first-grade  certiflcate. 
Suddenly  I  became  a  success.  I  was  em- 
ployed at  $75  R  month  to  teach  the  Merri- 


man  School  which  my  father  had  taught 
2  years  at  $60.  (Underneath  the  stony  Mer- 
rlman  School  grounds  and  the  nearby  Bap- 
tist churchyard  lay  a  million  or  so  barrels 
of  oil,  net  to  be  found  for  10  years  )  I  was 
getting  the  maximum  salary  paid  In  the 
county  schools.  I  was  wearing  good  clothes 
and  moving  in  the  highest  circles  of  local 
society,  working  5  d.-.ys  a  week  and  quitting 
when  the  sun  w.as  from  C  to  3  hours  high, 

n^en  in  the  winter  of  1909  everything 
ch.anged.  One  cold  day,  zo  windy  that  the 
pebbles  from  the  playing  field  rattled  like 
buck.shot  agiiinst  the  side  of  the  school 
buildirs.  I  walked  down  to  the  mailbox 
:,nd  found  a  bulky  Utter  from  William  E, 
Hinds.  I!  vas  d-itfd  January  9,  1P09.  Here 
are  the  mu:  t  imp:)rtant  paiT'.graphs: 

"My  De.'vr  Frif.nd:  We  have  not  hcid  much 
winter  .is  yet  but  the  !,.st  few  days  ha'  e  been 
cold  and  prccume  we  shall  have  our  usual 
amoiT.t  before  spring.  My  sister  went  to 
Waiihington,  DC,  for  the  holidays  and  was 
at  the  White  House  New  Year's,  Secretary 
Cortelyou  is  our  cou'-in,  so  she  was  invited 
Xjo  stay   at   the   White   House   for  luncheon. 

"My  friend.  I  wish  you  would  write  me 
what  your  plans  and  wishes  are  for  the 
ruturc,"  We  ail  have  plans  and  hopes  for  the 
future  and  it  is  well  we  have,  even  if  they 
arc  not  always  realized.  Come,  let  \is  be 
chums,  and  write  me  Just  what  is  on  your 
niind.  perhaps  I  can  help  you  and  after  all 
the  best  thing  in  life  is  to  help  some  one, 
li  v;e  can.  One  would  count  it  a  great  thing 
(to  remember)  if  they  li:\d  helped  some  one, 
that  had  afterwards  become  famous  or  great, 
-siiy  for  instance  Lincoln  or  Gladstone  or  any 
of'  the  other  great  ones  who  were  born  a 
hundred  yeiirs  ago  this  year.  And  perhaps 
1  can  swj.  'Why  I  helped  J.  Prescott  Webb 
when  he'  was  a  young  man.'-  And  people 
may  look  at  me.  as  a  privileged  character  to 
have  had  the  opportunity;  so  my  boy,  tell 
me  about  your  plans  and  hopes  and  then 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  ctury 
tiirm  on' 

"Are  there  any  books  which  you  would 
like?  If  so  s;\y  so  and  let  me  send  them  to 
you.  If  you  don't  say  so  I  may  send  them 
anyway. 

"Your  friend. 

■  Wm    E    Hinds   " 

As  an  afterthought,  he  wrote  on  an  extra 
sheet  as  follows : 

"I  am  Interested  in  your  teaching.  How 
many  scholars  and  are  they  mostly  from  the 
farm'  or  town?  Teaching  is  good  training 
and  I  know  it  will  bencfli  you. 

•  Have  you  planned  going  to  college  in  the 
fall,  if  you  haven't  planned,  it  is  something 
you  would  like  to  do.  If  so  what  college  have 
yoti  in  mind':'  Now  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions, please." 

At  the  time  the  letter  came  I  had  not 
thought  seriously  of  going  to  col'iege.  That 
was  something  for  the  sons  of  doctors  and 
other  prosperous  people.  Besides  I  was  al- 
ready a  success,  and  rather  enjoying  the  il- 
lusion. The  letter  faced  me  about,  and 
made  what  I  was  doing  insignificant— a 
means  only. 

I  cnswcred  all  his  questions,  telling  him 
tViat  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Texas.  I  had  saved  some  money,  lor  I  had 
been  at  work  3  months,  and  I  determined  to 
.save  more.  I  reduced  my  social  activity, 
and  with  some  difficulty  restrained  myself 
from  making  a  bid  for  a  girl  I  had  a  very 
hard  time  forgetting.  The  road  ahead  was 
rough  enough  for  one,  and  too  rough  for 
two 

Tlius  it  came  about  that  In  September 
1900,  I  boarded  the  train  fcM-  Austin  and  tlie 
University  of  Texas  with  approximately  $200. 
Our  agreement  was  that  I  would  spend  my 
money,  and  when  It  played  out,  I  would 
notify  Mr.  Hinds  and  he  would  send  me  a 


1  For  years  he  did  not  get  my  first  Initial 
right,  but  addressed  me  as  J,  Prescott  Webb. 


check  each  month.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  I  owed  him  about  $500,  and  he 
suggested  that  I  should  drop  out  and  earn 
some  money,  saying  that  "I  am  not  a  rich 
man  "  I  sent  him  a  note  for  what  I  owed. 
ijut  he  would  accept  no  Interest.  He  never 
d*d. 

In  1911-12.  I  taught  the  Bush  Knob 
sch'vol  in  Throckmorton  Coui'.ty.  $00  a 
month.  I  reduced  the  note  and  told  hun  I 
would  like  to  return  to  the  university.  He 
appro; ed.  and  I  can  sum  it  all  up  by  saying 
that  I  never  started  a  year  at  the  university 
that  he  did  not  see  me  through.  He  nev'pr 
refused  any  requests  I  made  of  him.  thougli 
I  am  glad  to  remember  that  I  kept  them  n 
the  minimum. 

The  nearest  he  ever  came  to  a  refusal  was 
one  summer  when  I  made  a  gvxl  deal  of 
money  as  a  student  salesman.  I  wrote  Mr 
Hinds  that  I  wculd  like  to  come  to  New 
York  to  see  him.  and  that  I  had  the  money. 
He  advlFed  me  to  apply  it  on  my  college  edu- 
cati.'U.  I  did.  but  I  have  always  regretted 
that  I  ne\er  saw  h;m. 

When  I  took  the  B.A.  degree  In  1915.  I 
owed  him  «o;'i-vething  less  than  $500.  which 
was  our  limit,  Ar.d  here  I  need  to  say  .some- 
thing alxjul  mv  college  career.  I  wa.s  21 
years  old  when  I  entered  college  hrd  I  had 
no  preparation  for  it  I  had  skipped  t«">o 
mary  trrades  an;;  too  many  years  of  .schfKjl- 
in?.  1  did  not  h.^'.e  entrance  ciedits.  but 
because  I  was  21  the  university  admitted  me 
on  what  is  known  as  individual  approval 
My  career  as  an  undergraduate  was  com- 
pletely lacking  in  dif,tinction.  I  made  fair 
grades  in  moct  subjects,  but  noiie  t<j  make 
Hinds  proud.  He  never  asked  a  question 
about  grades  He  n-ever  admonished  me  to 
do   better. 

But  every  month  the  check  came.  What 
he  saw  in  me  I  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstan.d,  but  the  fact  that  he  saw  some- 
thing, that  he  seemed  to  believe  in  me,  con- 
stituted a  magnetic  force  that  held  me  on 
the  ro£d  If  I  felt  inclined  to  quit,  or  to  go 
on  a  binge  and  spend  money  foolishly.  .vS  my 
friends  often  did,  I  could  not  do  it  for  very 
long,  because  there  was  a  mysterious  man 
in  New  York  who  trusted  me. 

Equipped  with  the  B_A.  degree,  I  got  a 
job  as  principal  of  the  Cuero  High  School  at 
$li3  a  month.  Then,  in  the  fall  of  1915,  a 
letter  came  saying  that  William  E,  Hinds 
was  dead. 

The  lawyers  found  my  note  in  his  papers, 
and  they  t>egan  to  write  me  crisp  and  busi- 
nesslike letters.  They  had  me  make  a  new 
note  t.o  his  sister.  Ida  K,  Hinds,  for  $265,  Ic 
was  c  i-signed  by  my  father  and  bore  inter- 
est. Then  came  a  letter  from  Miss  Hinds, 
who  had  sjjent  her  liie  a£  a  teacher  in  the 
New  York  schools.  She  said  that  she  had 
taken  over  the  note,  and  that  I  would  not  be 
bothered  with  the  lawyers  any  more.  In  the 
fall  of  1916.  I  m.arried  Jane  Oliphant.  and 
moved  to  the  San  Antonio  Main  Avenue 
High  School  as  a  teacher  of  history.  Miss 
Ida  Hinds  came  down  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
winter  at  the  Gunter  Hotel  and  she  wiis 
often  our  guest. 

She  told  me  about  all  I  know  of  her  broth- 
er: that  he  had  never  niarried,  that  he  had 
helped  other  lx)ys,  and  that  he  was  an  im- 
porter of  European  novelties.  She  implied 
that  he  was  not  intensively  devoted  to  busi- 
ness, was  rather  casual  about  it.  After  his 
death  I  received  an  excellent  photograph  of 
Hinds,  which  is  now  before  me.  He  had  fine 
features,  black  hair,  blue  eyes,  fair  skin,  a 
thin  straight  nose,  and  delicate  ears.  He 
wore  a  black  must;iche  and  had  a  full  head 
of  hair  which  appears  to  have  been  unruly 

Why  didn't  I  get  from  Miss  Hinds  the  in- 
formation I  now  s«ek  about  her  brother? 
There  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, as  I  look  back  now.  From  where  I 
stood  then,  the  answer  scem.s  reasonr-.ble  to 
me.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  would 
write  this  story.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
story  because  I  had  done  nothing  to  justify 
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one,  and  I  was  not  yet  a  writer.  Even  had  I 
thought  of  it,  I  would  have  considered  that 
I  had  plenty  of  time,  for  youth  is  not  con- 
scious of  the  brevity  of  life.  Moreover,  I  had 
just  married,  and  at  such  a  time  each  day 
seems  sufficient  unto  Itself. 

Miss  Hinds  did  not  remain  in  San  Antonio 
very  long.  It  was  probably  in  January  of 
1917  that  she  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  took 
residence  at  1316  South  Vermont  Avenue. 
Her  first  letter  was  dated  February  18,  1917. 

Then  a  letter  arrived  postmarked  Bur- 
lington. Vt.,  April  18,  1918.  It  marked  the 
end  of  the  trail.  Inside  was  an  undated 
memorandum  from  her  to  me,  which  read: 
"I  enclosed  your  note  in  directed  envelope 
so  if  anything  happens  to  me.  it  will  be  sent 
to  you.  If  you  receive  this,  you  will  know 
that  I  have  passed  aw.iy  and  you  are  under 
no  further  obligation.  Consider  the  matter 
closed  as  there  is  no  one  elt>e  that  would  be 
Interested." 

The  note  she  enclosed  was  for  -$265  with 
5  percent  interest.  Endorsements  on  the 
back  show  that  on  April  17,  1917,  I  paid  $100 
principal  and  $16.56  interest,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $165  due  in  6  months  with  Interest 
"at  6  percent  or  7  percent."  The  last  en- 
dorsement is  dated  October  11,  1917,  with 
a  payment  of  $90  on  the  face  of  the  note 
plus  $5.68,  leaving  a  balance  of  $75. 

That  $75  has  never  been  paid  to  anyone 
connected  with  Hinds.  It  has.  however, 
been  paid  over  and  over  to  those  who  needed 
it,  and  it  will  be  paid  again  in  the  future 
as  Hinds  would   have   wanted  it. 

The  act  of  this  man  is  the  unsolved  mys- 
tery of  my  life.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  what  motivated  him.  I  find  it 
easy  enough  to  write  a  check  for  some  stu- 
dent in  temporary  need,  one  that  I  can  see 
and  know,  and  I  have  written  a  good  many 
such  checks.  But  I  still  cannot  understand 
how  a  man  in  New  York  City  could  reach 
far  down  In  Texas,  pluck  a  tired  kid  off  a 
Georgia  stock  in  a  stumpy  field,  and  stay 
with  him  without  asking  questions  for  11 
years,  until  death  dissolved  the  relationship. 

He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  any 
sign  that  the  investment  he  made  was  not  a 
bad  one.  In  1918  I  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Texas.  My  devel- 
opment there  was  slow — I  have  been  late  all 
my  life — and  it  was  not  until  1931  that  I 
published  my  first  book,  "The  Great  Plains." 
Others  followed  in  due  course,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  1950  that  things  began  to  happen 
which  might  have  gratified  William  E.  Hinds. 
When  these  marks  ot  recognition  came,  my 
satisfaction  was  always  tinged  with  regret 
that  he  could  not  know  about  them. 

William  E.  Hinds  was  a  great  reader,  and 
he  probably  was  aware  of  Shelley's  ironic 
linps : 

The  seed  ye  sow,  another  reap.s; 
The  wealth  ye  find,  another  keeps: 
The  robes  ye  weave,  another  wears; 
The  arms  ye  forge,  another  bears. 

I  have  reaped  where  he  sowed,  and  I  wear 
what  he  wove.  Indeed,  I  keep  a  part  of  the 
wealth  he  found,  but  I  have  tried  to  keep  a 
little  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  used  it. 
His  spirit  has  hovered  over  me  all  my  life. 
His  name  appears  in  the  preface  or  dedica- 
tion of  my  major  books.  I  cannot  now  bet- 
ter describe  what  he  did  for  me  than  I  did 
in     The  Texas  Rangers": 

•To  the  memory  of  William  EUery  Hinds. 
He  fitted  the  arrow  to  the  bow  set  the  mark 
and  insisted  that  the  aim  be  true.  His  great- 
ness of  heart  is  known  best  to  me." 

This  is  the  end  of  the  story.  I  appeal  to 
those  who  read  it,  for  more  information 
about  William  E.  Hinds.  I  would  like  to 
know  when  and  where  he  was  born,  where  he 
was  educated,  and  what  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed. If  he  helped  other  boys,  as  his  sis- 
ter stated,  I  would  like  to  know  who  they 
are  and  what  they  did.  His  will  might  reveal 
something  about  his  interests  and  activities. 


I  have  consulted  with  private  detective 
agencies  about  making  a  search,  but  found 
them  Just  as  vague  about  what  they  would 
do  as  they  were  specific  about  fees.  I  admit 
that  this  investigation  should  have  been 
made  long  ago,  but  it  was  something  eai>y 
10  postpone.  It  might  have  been  possible  to 
make  contact  with  the  Cortelyou  family, 
but  I  neglected  to  do  it.  While  In  New  York 
once,  I  took  a  taxi  to  the  place  where  Wil- 
liam E.  Hinds  lived  in  Brooklyn,  and  I  ran 
the  index  of  the  New  York  Times  in  search 
of  his  obituary,  bnt  covi!<.i  not  find  his  name. 
In  J.inuary  1961  I  had  a  bout  with  the  ho,s- 
pital  and  \.\\f  surgeons,  and  came  pretty 
close  to  losing.  This  was  a  warning  Uiat  I 
cotUd  no  lonper  delay:  as  soon  as  I  was  able, 
I  went  to  work  in  earnest. 

I  now  summarize  the  facts  I  have  about 
him.  His  full  name  was  William  Ellery 
Hinds.  For  several  years  after  1904  he  lived 
at  489  Classon  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  NY.  He 
later  moved  to  another  address  which  I  do 
not  have.  The  only  relatives  he  ever  men- 
tioned were  his  si.'iter  and  some  cousins,  one 
of  whom  was  George  B,  Cortelyou.  Secretary 
of  the  Treastiry  tmder  Theodore  Roosevelt 
after  1907.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of 
his  death,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the 
atitumn  of  1915  because  my  note  made  out 
to  Ida  K.  Hinds  bears  the  date  of  January  25 
1916. 

The  meager  re^tUts  of  my  search  thus  far 
suggest  that  I  remain  silent,  William  E 
Hinds,  may  be  forgotten  I  want  him  tn  be 
remembered.  Finally,  it  .^eoms  to  me  th.at 
what  he  did  may  encourage  others  to  follow 
his  example,  and  thu.s  perpetuate  his  in- 
fluence. He  would  want  no  better  monu- 
ment. 

(Anyone  having  information  about  Wil- 
liam E.  Hinds  should  address  W.  P.  Webb. 
University  Station.  .Austin.  Tex.— Tuf  Edi- 
tors ) . 

Ml-.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Texas  ha.s  placed  thi.s  ar- 
ticle in  the  Recohd.  A.s  he  says,  it  is 
very  moving,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  for  many  rea.sons,  some  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  mentioned. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  an  additional 
reason  for  its  noteworthiness,  namely, 
that  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  gener- 
osity with  which  the  citizens  of  the 
North  have  treated  the  citizens  of  the 
South  ever  since  1865 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  references.  I  think  the  people  of 
all  .sections  of  the  country,  as  individ- 
uals, have  been  vei-y  generous  to  Ameri- 
cans of  other  sections  of  the  country. 
But  I  believe  that  in  this  great  country 
we  will  not  find  charity  limited  to  any 
one  section:  we  will  not  find  their  gen- 
erosity limited  to  any  one  section.  We 
will  not  find  their  hospitnliry  limited 
to  any  one  section. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  par- 
don a  personal  reference,  in  my  service 
during  World  War  II,  I  was  stationed  for 
a  time  with  an  Army  Ground  Force  unit 
in  Michigan,  in  North  Carolina,  in  Mis- 
souri, in  California,  in  my  home  State 
of  Texas;  and  also  on  maneuvers  in 
Lo"isiana  for  100  nights.  For  100 
nights  we  slept  on  the  ground,  on  ground 
which  was  colder  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  bfcause  the 
cold  broke  down  the  trees. 

We  found  the  people  of  Louisiana  uni- 
versally generous,  cordial,  and  hospita- 
ble to  other  Americans  among  them. 


In  Louisiana,  when  we  were  on  ma- 
neuvers, I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the 
farmers  did  not  seek  a  guaranteed  prof- 
its and  tax  writeoffs.  The  farmers, 
ranchers,  landowners,  and  timber  own- 
ers of  Louisiana  granted  their  land  free 
for  the  vast  maneuvers  which  take  place 
in  Louisiana  year  after  year.  We  dug 
fox  holes  in  that  land.  We  moved 
trucks  across  every  acre  of  it.  Time 
after  time  the  people  signed  permits  for 
the  right  of  entiy.  They  were  paid  only 
if  their  fences  were  torn  down  or  their 
stock  killed. 

Later,  our  division  went  to  Missouri. 
to  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  There  was  no 
permit  to  cross  the  land.  It  became  my 
job  as  a  staff  officer  of  an  infantry  di- 
vision to  get  the  people  together  in  order 
to  secure  permission  to  cross  the  land. 

Our  request  was  not  rejected  by  a  sin- 
gle citizen  of  Miii-souri.  They  granted 
the  U.S.  Army  the  right  to  cross  their 
land.  Even  though  considerable  damage 
was  done  to  their  fences  and  consider- 
at)le  damage  was  done  by  the  trucks, 
the  people  were  paid  nothing. 

The  plain  people  of  America  are  a 
great,  generous,  and  noble  people  That 
generosity,  in  fact,  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  section,  either  in  regard  to 
them.selves  or  in  crossing  State  lines. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  ever  heard  me,  during  my  4 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate,  refer  to 
•  the  North.  '  I  regard  the  United  States 
as  one  country,  regardless  of  section, 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  never  has  taken  a  sectional  atti- 
tude. It  is  interesting  in  this  case  to 
note  that  it  was  a  resident  of  New  York 
City  who  not  only  gave  encouragement 
to  a  southern.  Texan  boy,  but  lent  money 
to  him  consistently  over  the  years,  sight 
iin.seen,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  edu- 
cation. 

In  view  of  the  feelings  which  some- 
times exist  toward  the  North,  I  think 
this  example  of  generosity  across  the 
Ma.son-Dixon  line  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nized. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  placniLT  this  article  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois.  Much 
as  I  cherish  his  friendship,  and  high  as 
my  regard  is  for  him,  I  disagree  with 
him  on  one  small  p>oint.  I  believe  there 
is  really  no  substantial  ill  feeling  to- 
waid  the  people  of  the  North  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try. We  are  one  country,  one  Union  of 
State.-^.  Neither  do  I  believe  there  is  ill 
feeling  on  the  part  of  one  section  of  the 
country  toward  another  section  of  the 
country.  For  we  bring  our  probleras 
from  all  States  and  all  to  the  Congress 
and  here  we  attempt  to  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences. 

The  only  alarm  we  in  Texas  feel  is  that 
.so  many  people  from  the  North  are 
pouring  into  Texas  that  we  Democrats 
are  wondering  how  strong  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  will  be. 


MUTUAL    EDUCATIONAL    AND    CUL- 
ITTRAL   EXCHANGE   ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  <S,  1154 »  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  .strengthening  of  the 
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international  relations  of  ilie  United 
States  by  promoting  belter  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  i)eoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  "6-28-61 — F" 
and  a.sk  that  it  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  slated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  15. 
lines  4  and  5.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"and  within  such  limitations  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  e.-.lablished  by  Con- 
liiess.  to  use,'"  and  in:->erl  to  u.se  in  such 
amounts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
specified  in  appropriation  Acts,". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  wish  to  pi'opound 
the  agreement  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  entered,  a.s  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tuesday.  July 
11,  1961.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  11541  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion  or  appral.  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  sh.ill  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
tlie  mover  of  any  such  amei^dinent  or  motion 
and  the  maj<irity  leader:  Providrd.  That  in 
the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  tiie  time  in 
opp'jsition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  furtlirr.  Tliat  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received,  except 
Keating  and  others  amendnient  B-7-7-61. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  pa.ssage  of  the  snid  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
.ind  controlled,  respectively  by  the  majority 
.-md  minority  leaders'  P/ondrd.  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from  the 
tmie  under  their  control  on  the  passage  ot 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senat')r  dtirnig  tlie  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  niotion.  or   appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideai,  I 
suggested  to  the  distmauished  acting 
majority  leader  thai  the  name  of  the 
majority  leader  be  deleted  and  that  the 
name  of  the  chairman  of  ihe  Committee 
on   Foreign  Relations   be   substituted. 

Further,  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  proposed  aareemeni  would  in- 
clude the  consideration  of  the  Keating 
amendment,  as  well.' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      Thai  i.s  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  agreement  is  cniered. 

Ihe  agreement,  as  enleied  into,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tuesday,  July 
11  1961.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  inorn- 
u.g  bu-iness,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S  11541  to  provide  for  the 
imjirovement  and  strengtheninEr\of  the  in- 
ternational relation.";  of  the  Tnited  States  by 
promoting  better  inutu.il  tiiider.^tandlng 
among  the  peoples  of  the  wcild  rlirough  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exclianges  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  apijeal.  exceiit  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  shall  be  limned 
to  1  hour  to  be  equally  duidcd  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  i^iich  amendment 
or  motion  and  Mr.  Fvlbricht  P>-nrtdcd. 
That  in  the  event  Mr  Ft.t.E!Rioht  i.s  in  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  tlie  time 
in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated   by   him:    Provided   further.  That   no 


^•mcndinent  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
\  isions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received,  ex- 
cept amendment  lettered  B-7-7-61,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Keating  (for  himself 
and  others  i . 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
The  final  pa.'-sage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively  by  Mr  Fui. bright 
and  the  minority  leader:  Provided.  That 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
tli'ii-  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill. 
alh't  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  Ciir.sider.iMon  of  any  amendment,  motion 
• -r  f  ; 'peal. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  iJioceeded  to  coiLsider  executive 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary report<;d  two  nominations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  called 
up  and  considered  bv  the  Senate. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations. 

T!ie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Forrest  F.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  US.  mar.shal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Virginia  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bernard  J.  Brown,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle 
district  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.iection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be 
not  1  Tied  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  tlip 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MUTUAL    EDUCATIONAL    AND    CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  1154 1  to  provide  for 
the  improvement  and  strengthening  of 
the  international  relations  of  the  United 
Stales  by  promoting  better  m.utual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
wo;ld  through  educational  and  culttnal 
exchanges 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  \  lew 
of  the  fact  thai  we  have  arrived  at  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  arc  no\.-  on 
the  fluor  Senators  who  expect  to  mako 
somewhat  lengthy  speeches,  let  me  say 


that  I  have  discussed  the  amendment 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  debate  tomorrow,  I 
shall  offer  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment;  and  we  shall  then  arrive  at 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  on  an  amend- 
ment as  to  which  there  may  be  some 
controversy 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  an- 
nounce that  there  will  be  no  more  roll- 
call  votes  this  afternoon.  But  there  will 
be  roUcall  votes  tomorrow.  Therefore, 
I  urge  all  Senators  to  be  present 
throughout  the  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  use 
the  entire  amount  of  time  available  on 
the  amendmenis.  So  Senators  might 
keep  tliat  point  m  mind  when  they  plan 
their  day  s  work. 


CORRESPONDENCE         WITH         THE 
TRACTORS  TO  CLTBA  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Tractors  to  Cuba 
Committee  has  dissolved,  and  is  return- 
ing, unopened,  the  letters  written  to  it  by 
senders — incidentally.  I  may  say.  with 
the  rather  unusual  twist  of  postal  regu- 
lations to  permit  return  of  the  letters 
Without  po.-ia^-e  rlthough  an  answer  to 
the  sendei  is  to  be  printed  on  the  enve- 
lope— I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  body  of  the  Recopd,  m 
connection  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
effort  to  trade  tractors  for  Cubans,  a 
poem  written  by  Rudyard  KipUng.  I 
think  it  points  up  a  lesson  which  Ameri- 
cans can  learn  from  this  sorry  adventure 
with  pioposed  appeasement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Dane-Gei.d 
It  is  always  3  temptation  to  an  ,.rmed  and 
agile  nation 

To   call   upon   a   neighbour   and   to  say 
•We    invaded    you    last    night— we   are   quite 
prepared  to  fight. 

Unless  you  pay  us  cash  to  go  away  " 

And   that    is  called   asking  for  Dane-geld 
And  the  people  who  ask  it  explain 

That   yovi'\e  only   to  pay  'em  the  Dane-giid 
And  then  you'll  get  rid  of  the  Dane! 

It  is  always  a  temptation  to  a  rich  and  lazy 
laation. 
To  puff  and  look  important  and  to  .say: 
■  Though  we  know  we  should  defeat  you    \vc 
have   not   the   time  to  meet  you 
We  will  therefore  pay  you  cash  to  go  away." 

And  that   is  called  paying  the  Dane-ge",d 
But   we've  proved  it  again  and  again 

That  11  once  you  have  paid  him  the  D..ne- 
geld 
You  never  get  rid  of  the  Dane. 

It   is   wrong  to  put   temptation   in   the   P'th 
of  any  nation. 
For    fear    they    should    succumb    and    go 
astray: 
.So  when  you  are  requesied  to  pay  up  or  be 
molested. 
You  will  find  it  better  policy  :o  'Say: 

■We  ne\er  pay  anyone  Dane-geld. 
No  matter  how  trifling  the  cost. 
For  the  end  of  that  game  is  oppression  and 
shame. 
Arid  the  nation  that   plays  it   is  lost!" 

— Rudjjard  Kiphng. 
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PRAISE    OP    YOUNG    GADFLIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  the  Catholic  Sentinel,  of  Portland. 
Oreg.,  for  June  29,  1961.  contained  a 
provocative  editorial  which  might  well 
be  pondered  by  all  Americans.  The 
writer  of  this  editorial  is  reminding  us 
that  this  country  will  not  have  much 
of  a  future  if  the  time  comes  when  our 
teenage  and  college -age  generation  has 
no  complaints,  no  new  ideas,  and  no 
ideals  it  believes  ai-e  worth  struggling 
for. 

I  ask  unanunous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Praise  of  Yocnc  G.\DFLrES 

"I  say  thank  God  for  the  spectacle  of 
students  picketing — even  when  they  are 
picketing  me  and  I  think  they  are  wrong— 
for  students  protesting  and  freedom-riding, 
for  students  listening  to  society's  dissidents, 
for  students  going  out  Into  the  fields  with 
our  migratory  workers,  and  marching  off 
to  Jail  with  our  segregated  Negroes.  If 
America  Is  still  on  the  way  up  it  will  wel- 
come this  new,  Impatient,  critical  crop  of 
young  gadflies.  It  will  be  fearful  only  of 
the  complacent  and  passive."  (Edmund 
Brown,  Governor  of  California,  commence- 
ment address  nt  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara.) 

And  we  thank  God  that  there  are  still  per- 
sons In  politics  with  the  courage  to  speak  as 
Governor  Brown  has  done.  We  have 
awakened  recently  and  painfully  to  discover 
that  the  traditional  radicalism  of  youth  Is 
considered  not  only  out  of  fashion  but  posi- 
tively unpatriotic.  We  have  always  cherished 
the  notion  that  an  angry  young  minority, 
p*rennially  in  dissent,  flourished  in  every 
clime  and  age,  matured,  married,  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  world  and  eventually 
ripened  Into  wise  and  tolerant  greybeards 
who  would  encourage  the  next  generation 
of  radicals.  In  all  ages  we  need  young  people 
who  will  look  for  new  answers  to  the  old 
questions.  Perhaps  once,  in  several  genera- 
tions the  human  race  will  be  blessed  with 
a  mind  which  pose*  a  new  question. 

The  very  nature  of  youth  guarantees  the 
presence  of  a  measure  of  this  holy  impa- 
tience. Society  itself  waxes  and  wanes  in 
its  degree  of  toleration  for  this  propensity 
of  youth.  Ours  has  been  called  an  age  of 
anxiety.  It  Is  not  the  first  such  age.  The 
world  spins,  and  periodically  the  human 
race  experiences  an  acute  case  of  the 
stiakes.  But,  for  the  first  Ume  in  the  history 
of  man,  someone  in  another  continent  make's 
a  statement,  and:  Instant  Hysteria.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  more  Jittery  we  are  about 
the  status  quo.  the  less  tolerant  we  become 
of  anyone  rocking  the  boat. 

In  the  midst  of  all  our  anxieties,  however, 
we  must  take  the  time  to  ponder  the  func- 
tion of  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Our  young  people  are  leaving  the  campuses 
not  merely  to  decorate  the  lawns  of  the 
country  club,  or  to  don  a  barbecue  apron 
for  the  family  cookout  but  to  inherit  the 
earth — or  whafs  left  of  it — to  reap  what  we 
have  sown.  They  must  rethink  the  prob- 
lems. They  must  not  be  content  with  old 
answers  which,  aa  it  turns  out  were  not 
answers.  They  must  pick  up  the  tasks  of 
our  society  and  the  burdens  of  our  Inheri- 
tance and  build  a  hiunan  habitation  for  the 
generation  which  will  follow  them.  It  Is 
the  Job  of  older  and  wiser  heads  to  moderate 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth— not  to  muffle  it. 


PERSONAL  SAVINGS  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  article  entitled  Personal 
Savings  in  Latin  America."  Tlie  article 
was  written  by  Robert  Cutler  and  was 
published  in  the  Foreign  Service  Bul- 
letin. 

Mr.  Cutler  is  a  distinguished  American 
banker  from  Ma.ssachusett.s.  He  is  serv- 
ing with  great  di.stinction  as  US.  E.xccu- 
tive  Director  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  It  was  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  serve  with  him  at  Bogota, 
Colombia,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  alon,?  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper I  and  my- 
self. Mr.  Cutler  was  a  very  able  adviser 
and  counselor  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  chairman  of 
our  delegation  there,  and  also  to  the  re.st 
of  us  who  served  on  the  delegation  Tho 
Act  of  Bogota  wa.s  greatly  influenced  by 
the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Cutler  to  the 
U.S.  delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Personal  E.wings  in  Lati:-;  America 
(By  Robert  Cutler* 
The  IiiCer-American  Development  Bai^k. 
oigauized  in  El  Salvador  in  February  1960. 
opened  its  doors  for  business  on  October  1, 
1960.  It  is  soon  to  be  an  Internntlnr..".!  ler.d- 
ing  iiiGtitutiijn  with  tliree  wii.dows. 

The  first  two  of  these  windows  were  pi  - 
\ided  for  in  its  charter  From  the  first  win- 
dow loans  are  made  which  (like  loans  made 
by  the  World  Bank)  are  repayable  in  the 
currency  loaned:  from  the  second,  loans  aie 
made  which  (like  loans  made  by  IDA.  the 
new  World  Bank  affiliate)  may  be  repayable 
In  the  currency  of  the  borrower.  In  its  first 
8' 2  months,  the  Bank  approved  $32  million 
in  first  window  loans  and  $29  million  in  sec- 
ond window  loans. 

The  third  window  is  being  provided  by 
U.S.  authorization  and  appropriation  legis- 
lation which  Implements  the  Act  of  Bogota 
and  the  Allarza  para  el  Progreso.  Prom  this 
window  the  Bank  (under  agreement  with  the 
United  States)  will  lend  on  flexible  terms  and 
conditions  up  to  $394  million  for  social  de- 
velopment projects  in  Latin  America. 

The  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  a 
multilateral  and  cooperative  institution 
composed  of  the  United  States  and  19  Latm 
American  nations,  was  established  t<)  ac- 
celerate the  economic  development  of  Latin 
American  countries  and  to  encourage  'heir 
private  investment.  Later  the  Bank  was 
chosen  a.';  a  primary  mechanism  for  admin- 
istering the  resources  to  be  provided  f  jr  the 
social  development  of  Latin  America. 

Through  the  developing  change  in  U.S. 
policy  there  run.s  a  common  thread,  the 
thread  of  self-help  by  the  Latin  American 
Republics.  Such  self-help  is  prerequisite 
to  building  a  solid  foundation  for  the  effec- 
tive use  of  external  help. 

The  vast  dimensions  of  what  is  needed  to 
the  south  of  us  cannot  be  met  by  domestic 
taxation  In  the  Latin  American  countries 
or  by  grants  and  loans  from  foreign  govern- 
ments, or  by  both  these  sources  added  to- 
gether. It  will  be  the  resources  of  the 
people  themselves,  much  more  effectively  mo- 
bilized, that  must  play  a  large  and  determin- 
ing part. 

The  privat*  resources  of  Latin  America  are 
yery   great.     Stable    economies,   free   of   the 


thieving  curse  of  Inflation,  can  encourage 
the  development  of  indigenous  savings  in- 

.■ititutlons  which  are  so  familiar  In  the  United 
.States  and  lead  to  a  much  larger  volume  of 
per.'.L>iial  savings.  A  healthy  investment  cli- 
mate can  bring  Latin  .American  private  cap- 
ital out  of  hiding,  both  nt  liome  and  abroad 
and  put  it  to  work  side  by  side  with  U.S. 
dnliar.s  in  biulUing  .strong  economies  and  rais- 
ing  tlie   living  st.iiui.u-d   of  the  citizen. 

Ill  mobilizing  greater  personal  savings  in 
Latin  American  roun tries.  comp:u-ls«n  might 
first  be  made  between  individual  s.ivings  .md 
inechaiiisms  for  savings  !n  the  United  .States, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  In  our  sister  Republics 
to  the  south   on  the  other. 

Tlic  capacity  of  the  people  of  the  Unlt»^d 
.States  to  save,  to  continue  sa\ln^'  throu^'h 
tliick  and  thin,  and  each  year  to  pii  h  higher 
and  higher  the  towering  total  of  personal 
savings  is  a  wonder  of  the  modern  world. 

We  North  Americans  have  Ju.'-t  about 
everything  to  tempt  tis  away  from  savin.;. 
You  have  only  to  l.ok  at  the  con.stantly 
expanding  volume  of  Inst.'^l'ment  credit  to 
.'^ee  h.ow  often  and  how  Joyfully  we  invite 
the  tenipicr  right  into  our  uwn  i)arlor.  It 
.'=oem.s  a  p.uadi  x  Jlnt.  at  Uie  sar.e  time,  wo 
Americans  keep  on  saving. 

Tlie  latest  figures  I  ha- e  seen  indicate 
that  the  annual  flow  of  individuals'  savings 
in  the  United  States  is  around  tl8  billion. 
Tills  is  more  than  4  percent  of  our  »u-.hu,.1 
net  iia.tiOrial  income.  The  components  mak- 
ing up  this  total  are  davinfys  in  njufual  sa.- 
ings  banks,  savings  and  loan  aapjx-lalions. 
savings  divisions  of  commercial  b*»nks,  postal 
savings,  credit  unions,  US  savings  bonus, 
and  reserves  of  life  uuiurrtnce  companies. 

It  may  not  be  orthodox  to  mea-.ure  our 
total  accumulated  iudividuals  saving  lo 
date  by  our  net  national  income  for  a  par- 
ticular calendar  year.  I  do  so,  however.  In 
order  to  produce  a  percentage  that  can'  be 
comp.orcd  with  a  statistic  derived  from  Uilin 
America. 

Tl:e  estimate  for  1960  of  the  total  accumu- 
lated individiials'  savings  la  the  United 
States  exceeds  $313  billion.  This  &a\  mgs  ac- 
cumulation at  tlie  end  of  1960  approximated 
75  percent  of  the  net  national  income  fur 
that  calendar  year. 

Perhaps  Us  nut  a  paradox,  after  ail,  tiuit 
we  Yankees  are  the  greatest  sa\prs  and  at  the 
.same  time  the  greate.st  borrowers  on  earth. 
Rather,  ;t  is  two  sides  of  the  same  coin:  the 
coin  of  freedom.  As  freemen,  we  recognize 
Uirift  as  the  precious  Uigredient  in  building 
i.idividually  and  collectively  the  Nations 
economy.  Al.so  as  freemen,  we  enjoy  exer- 
c:  .|ng  th''  right  to  dispose  of  our  sptnd.ible 
income  as  we  ourselves  decide. 

In  the  La  tin -American  Republics,  the  pic- 
ture of  individual  savings  is  enormously 
different. 

A  generally  similar  calculation  for  Latin 
America,  indicates  that.  In  1959,  less  than 
half  of  the  republics  could  show  a  percentage 
that  was  over  one-tenth  as  large  as  the  US. 
percentage  of  75  percent.  These  Latin  re- 
publics and  their  respective  ratios  of  accu- 
mulated individual  savings  to  net  national 
income  are:  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  El  Salvador 
12  percent  each;  Venezuela  11  percent;  Ar- 
gentina 10  percent;  Colombia  8  percent;  and 
Mexico,  Panama,  and  Guatemala  with  more 
than  7  but  less  than  10  percent.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  four  republics  were 
either  Just  over,  or  only  a  fraction  of,  1  per- 
cent. 

The  theory  and  the  benefit  of  individual 
.savings  is  not  unknown  In  moet  of  these 
countries.  But  the  applicable  procedures  for 
encouraging,  receiving,  administering,  and 
effectively  investing  the  peoples'  savings  are 
often  in  their  infancy  or  perhaps  as  yet  un- 
born. 

Take,  for  example,  Nicaragua.  There  exlata 
in  the  entire  Republic  one  specialized  Inati- 
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tutlonal  arrangement  for  individual  savings, 
INFONAC.  the  national  government's  de- 
velopment institution  In  1954,  INFONAC 
placed  coin  t>anks  in  the  schools  to  develop 
In  students  the  habit  of  saving.  In  6  years 
the  savings  accumulated  in  these  piggybanks 
have  more  than  quadrupled;  but  the  gross 
figure  in  cordobas  (equivalent  to  $450,000)  is 
still  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  that 
country's  gross  national  income  for  1959  For 
the  moment,  disregard  the  fac  and  consider 
the  spirit  That  the  .schrvil  children  of  a 
small,  not  highly  developed  Central  Ameri- 
can country  iwlth  a  pt>pulation  of  only 
1,400.000)  could  .save  the  equivalent  of  $450- 
000  in  6  years  has  a  singular  significance. 

Think  back  to  our  own  modest  start  in 
the  United  States  with  mutual  savings  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that,  among  North  Ameri- 
ca's 25  largest  mutual  sa\inps  banks.  4  bear 
honored  names  reflecting  the  hiimble  char- 
acter of  their  initial  accounts  the  Dollar 
of  New  York;  the  Dime  o!  Brooklyn;  the 
Dime  (jf   Buffalo;    the  Fne  Cents  of   Boston. 

In  Latin  America  the  Republics  of  Mex- 
ico and  Colombia  are  fine  examples  of  na- 
tions in  which  tlie  institutional  structures 
for  encouraging  and  administering  the  peo- 
ples' savings  approach  those  with  which  we 
are  familiar  at  home 

In  Mexico,  such  savings  (exclusive  of  life 
insurance  reserves  and  social  security)  at 
the  end  of  1959  approximated  8  billion  pesos 
(equivalent  to  about  $640  million  i  Mexi- 
can savings  have  Ijeen  growing  steadily  and 
at  a  faster  rate  (despite  rising  prices)  than 
Mexico's  national  income  Mexicans  save 
directly  through  102  commercial  banks  with 
savings  departments.  5  savings  banks,  98 
finaiicieras,  \2  capitalization  societies.  26 
m.ortgage  credit  institutmns  and  3  savings 
and  loan  Institutions 

In  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  influential  for  30  years  in 
the  proce-ss  of  mobilizing  and  utilizing  the 
savings  of  the  private  sector  Colombia  had 
accumulated  personal  savings  at  the  end  of 
1959  (exclusive  of  life  insurance  and  social 
security)  totaling  almost  $200  million  (8 
percent  of  the  net  national  income  of  Co- 
lombia for  that  yean  Of  tins  total,  one- 
third  flowed  into  17  commercial  bank  savings 
departments,  and  one-third  into  3  savings 
banks.  3  mortgage  banks  and  3  other  fi- 
iiiincial  institutions 

The  reasons  why  Latin  America,  thus  far. 
has  lagged  far  behind  m  providing  effective 
structures  for  mobilizinK  per.sonal  savings 
are  fairly  obvious  and  easy  t-<j  state; 

First:  The  level  of  the  peoples'  cash  in- 
come is  distressingly  low.  In  Bolivia, 
northeastern  Brazil,  and  Haiti,  for  example. 
the  total  per  capita  income  is  little  more 
than  70  U.S  dollars  a  year  This  fact  more 
than  limits,  it  prevents  an  individual's 
capability  to  .save  In  addition,  in  such 
areas  it  is  traditional  to  pay  by  coin  or  note. 
To  the  man  on  the  street  and  the  man  on 
tlie  farm  the  check  is  an  \uifamiliar  device 
that  doesn't  look  or  feel  like  money 

Second:  The  development  of  institutions 
for  savings  has  been  lethargic,  for  such 
mechanisms  seem  alien  to  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  native  peoples 

Third:  The  Latin  peoples  have  an  abiding, 
continuing,  haunting  fear  of  inflation,  which 
in  so  many  Latin  countries  has  historically 
run  off  with  and  devoured  the  nest  eggs 
The  burned  child  fears  the  fire 

There  has,  however,  been  a  slow  stirring 
in  recent  years  in  Latin  America  A  trend 
has  developed  toward  the  establishment  of 
several  types  of  institutions  which  are  rela- 
tively novel  in  Latin  America: 

1.  Savings  and  loan  as.sociations.  sup- 
ported by  a  central  institution:  which 
gather  savings  from  home  buyers 

2.  Mutual  funds,  which  (using  foreign 
.seed    capital)     seek    savings    from    domestic 


sources    to    be    Invested    In    securities    con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  the  country. 

3.  Domestic  housing  institutions,  through 
which  an  individual  wanting  to  buy  a  home 
IS  committed  to  save  a  predetermined  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  home  that  is  to  be 
built 

The  overwhelming  needs  for  social  and 
economic  development  in  Latin  America — 
caught  up  In  the  revolutionary  spiral  that 
IS  sweei)iiig  over  underdeveloped  areas 
throughout  the  world -throw  into  bold  and 
Immediate  relief  the  pressing  requirement  ol 
mobilizing  the  private  wealth  of  Latin 
Ameruii 

Housing  especially  low-cost  housing  for 
low-income  people,  is  a  priority  need.  Over 
1  million  family  housing  units  are  annually 
needed:  whereas  only  30  percent  of  that  de- 
mand is  currently  being  met 

Sanitation  and  potable  water  is  another 
priority  need  In  the  United  States  we  think 
of  water  to  drink  as  we  think  of  air  to 
brea'he.  But  in  the  second  largest  city  of 
(iiie  Latin  American  republic,  one-third  of 
the  population  must  daily  drink  and  wash 
with  water  subject  to  contamination  •  •  • 
and  even  that  is  very  scarce.  In  some  rural 
villages  in  the  tropical  area  of  the  continent 
such  IS  the  hack  of  pure  water  and  modern 
salutation  that  only  50  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren born  in  a  given  year  live  to  attain  12 
months  ol  age 

Hou.-,ii!g  and  sanitation  are  but  two  critical 
fields  A  changed  U.S,  policy,  which  has  been 
developing  since  1958.  sharply  recognizes 
these  needs,  that  the  urgency  to  strive  to 
meet  them  is  imperative  to  the  survival  of 
ireedom.  and  that  a  predominating  in- 
gredient toward  their  solution  will  be  self- 
help  by  the  nations  and  by  the  peoples  them- 
selves 

The  great  leaders  in  Latin  America  rec- 
ognize these  facts  The  distinguished  Prime 
Minister  of  Peru,  don  Pedro  Beltran,  spoke 
thus  at  the  Int*r-American  Development 
Bank's  second  annual  meeting  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  on  AprU  14  of  this  year:  "I  have 
thr  conviction  that  we  still  have  time  to  take 
111'  f<'>d  complete  the  work  which  the  peoples 
of  America  are  awaiting.  I  also  have  the  cer- 
tionty  that  tomorrow  will  be  too  late" 


THE   SISTER -CITY   PROGRAM 

.Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Portland.  Oreg..  has  for  some  time 
maintained  a  sister-city  relationship 
with  Sapporo,  Japan.  Recently.  I  was 
furnished  an  illustrated  pamphlet  show- 
ing some  of  the  industries  and  attrac- 
tions of  Sapporo,  which  I  found  to  be  of 
great  interest.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  activity  between  these  two  cities 
to  make  their  sist«r-city  program  a  suc- 
cess. I  corresponded  with  Mr.  Edward 
Munow.  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  to  advise  him  that  I 
thought  the  Portland-Sapporo  program 
was  an  excellent  one  that  could  be  used 
more  widely  in  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  re- 
sponse I  received  from  Mr.  Murrow  on 
this  subject  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  June  26.  1961. 
Tlie  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
US  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  kind  letter  of 
June  14  was  particularly  gratifying  because 
it  gives   me   a  chance   to  express   apprecia- 


tion through  you  to  Mayor  Schrtink  and  the 
city  of  Portland  for  the  excellent  work  being 
done  between  Portland  and  Sapporo,  Japan. 
If  you  should  see  fit  to  pass  our  congratula- 
tions along  to  the  mayor,  it  would  be  most 
appreciated. 

.'\s  you  know  the  sister-city  program  is 
coordinated  through  the  Office  of  Private 
Cooperation  of  this  Agency.  Mayor  Schrunk 
and  ins  associates  have  evolved  a  model  pro- 
gram one  the  more  to  be  praised  because 
it  heljjs  bring  citizens  of  a  most  important 
area  in  our  foreign  relations  Into  closer  con- 
tact with  our  own  communities.  Otir  USIS 
mission  in  Japan  Indicates  that  sister-city 
relationfhips  are  making  a  decided  con- 
tribution to  US.  information  objectives  in 
that  countmv.  Another  active  afflllaUon  in 
which  you  may  be  interested  is  that  between 
Eugene,  Oreg  .  and  Chinju.  Korea.  Medford. 
Oreg  has  been  linked  with  Alba.  Italy,  for 
se\eral  years 

The  enclosures  indicate  that  some  150 
American  communities  are  currently  par- 
ticipating in  informational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes with  cities  in  34  nations.  Many 
more  of  our  communities  are  Interested  in 
6ist«r-city  activities  and  affiliations  are  in- 
creasing daily. 

I    have    taken    the   liberty    of   asking    the 
Office   of   Private    Cooperation    to   keep    you 
apprised    of    developments    in   the   program 
which  may  be  of  Interest  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  R  .  Mcrrow. 


Active  Tow;,-    .^f filiations  by   State  as   of 
May   1961 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix — Orange.  France. 
Tucpoii     Trlkkala.  Greece. 

CALIFORNIA 

Alameda — Lidingo,  Sweden. 
Alhambra — Granada.  Spain. 
Bellflower — Los  Mochls,  Mexico. 
Burbank — Solna.  Sweden. 
Campbell — Vohburg,    Germany. 
Chula  Vista — General  Roca.  Argentina. 
Downey — Guadalajara,  Mexico 
Fresno — Lahore,  Pakistan. 
Glendale — Hiraoka,  Japan. 
Gonzales — Somoto.  Nicaragua.  « 

Lodi — Lodi,  Italy. 
Lodi — Kofu,  Japan. 
Ijong  Beach — Valparaiso.  Chile. 
Los  Angeles — Nagoya.  Japan. 
Montebello — Ashlya.  Japan. 
Monrovia — Monrovia,  Liberia. 
Napa — Como,  Italy. 
Pasadena — Ludwlgshafen,  Germany. 
Pasadena — Mlshlma.  Japan. 
Redondo  Beach — La  Paz,  Mexico. 
Redondo  Beach— Managua,  Nicaragua. 
Riverside — Sendal,  Japan. 
-Salinas— Chilian.  Chile. 
San  Bernardino — Tachikawa,  Japan. 
San  Diego — Yokohama.  Japan. 
San  Francisco — Osaka.  Japan. 
San  Jose— San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
San  Jose — Okayama.  Japan. 
Santa  Ana— Santa  Ana.  El  Salvador. 
Santa  Cruz — Ajaccio,  Corsica. 
Santa  Fe  Springs — Santa  Pe,  Argentina. 
Sausalito— Vma  I>el  Mar,  Chile. 
Sonoma — Chambolle-Muslgny,  Prance 
South  Gate — South  Gate.  England. 
Artesia— Koudekerk  Aan  den  Rign.  Neth- 
erlands. 

Stockton — Shimizu    Japan. 
Torrance — Konya.  Turkey. 
Vallejo — Trondheim.  Norway. 

COl ORADO 

Boulder     Meppel.  Holland 
Denver — Brest.  France. 
Denver — Takayama.  Japan. 
Littleton— Bega  N.S.W..  Australia. 
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coifKBCTicxrr 

Bristol — Bristol,  England. 
Darlen — Mercara,  India. 
Westport — Marlgny,  France. 

DELAWARE 

Dover — Lamia,  Greece. 

Newark — La  Garde  Freinet,  France. 

TLOBIDA 

Clearwater — Nagano.  Japan. 
Coral  Gables — Cartagena,  Columbia. 
Jacksonville — Porto  Alegre,  Brazil. 
Miami — Bogotd,  Colombia. 
Miami  Beach — Fujisawa,  Japan. 
Orlando — Golania.  Brazil. 

CSOEGIA 

Savannab — Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 
ThomaaTllle — Luneburg,  Germany. 

HAWAH 

Honolulu — Hiroshima,  Japan. 
Honolulu — Naha.  Okinawa. 
Honolulu — Bruyeres,  Prance. 

nxiNois 

Western  Springs — Rugeley,  England. 
Deerfield — Luedicghausen,  Germany. 

INDIANA 

MlshajBwaka — Soeat,  Germany. 

IOWA 

Davenport — Kaiserslautem,   Germany. 
Des  Moines — Kofu.  Japan. 
Sioux  City — Indore,  India. 
Stat©     of     Iowa — Yamanashi     Prefecture, 
Japan. 

KANSAS 

Wichita — Orleans,  France. 

KKNTDCKT 

Lexington — Deauville.  France. 
Louisville — Montpellier,  France. 
Shelbyvllle — W^ttUch,  Germany. 
Versailles — Versailles.  France. 

MAINS 

Calais — Calais,  France. 

St.  Stephen.  New  Briuuwick.  Canada. 

Scarborough — Scarborough.  England. 

MASTXAND 

Frederick — Landau,  Germany. 
Forest  Heights — Villa vlclosa,  Philippines. 
Hagerstown — Wesel,  Germany. 
RockviUe — Plnneberg,  Germany. 

MASSACUUSKXTS 

Amherst — Arcachon,  Frauce. 
Boston — Rome.  Italy  (Salute). 
Boston — Kyoto,  Japan. 
Boston — Strasbourg,  France. 
Wellealey — VoheDctrauas.  Gemuu^. 
Weston — Rhombas,  France. 

MICRIGAN 

Bay  City — Mechelon,  Belgium. 

Bay  City — Ansbach,  Bavaria,  Germany. 

Detroit — Rotterdam  (Salute). 

Detroit — Toyota,  Japan. 

Harper  Woods — Epernay,  France. 

Harper  Woods — Ettlingen,  Germany. 

Kalamazoo — Fougeres,  France. 

MINNKSOTA 

Montevideo — liontevldeo,  Uruguay. 
New  Ulm — Ulm,  Germany. 
St.  Paul — Nagasaki,  Japan. 
Worthington — Crallshelm,  Germany. 

ITKBKASKA 

Oakland — Hammenhog,  Sweden. 

NXW    UAMPSHIRB 

Laconia — Lilienlekl.  Austria. 

iTKW  jsxssrr 
Atlantic  City — Royan,  France. 
Hackensack — PaBsaa.  Germany. 
Madison — Seven  Oaks.  Sngland. 
Montclair — Gras.  Austria. 


Newark — Newark-on-Trent,  England, 
New  Brunswick — Tsuruoka,  Japan. 

NEW    YORK 

Cortland — Peshawar,  Pakistan. 
Garden  City — Coburg.  Germany. 
Garden  City — Aixen  Provence,  France. 
Jamestown — Jacobstad,  Finland. 
Long  Beach — St.  Marc,  Haiti. 
Lynbrook— Tobaru,  Okinawa. 
New  York — Tokyo,  Japan. 
New  Rochclle — LaRochelle,  France. 
Niagara  Falls — Ise,  Japan. 
Rochester — Rennes,  France. 
Rye — Rye,  England. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

FayetteviUe — Thiers,  Prance. 
AshevlUe — Petropolis,  Brazil. 
New  Bern — Bern,  Switzerland. 
Statesville — Takada,  Japan. 

OHIO 

Btfea — Verrla,  Greece. 
Columbus — Genoa,  Italy  (Salute. 
Dayton — Augsburg,  Germany. 
Lakewood — Koza  City,  Okinawa. 
Toledo — Toledo,  Spain. 
Akron — Valencia,  Venezuela. 

OREGON 

Eugene — Chlnju,  Korea^ 
Medford— Alba,  Italy. 
Portland — Sapporo,  Japan. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem — Tondabayashl ,  Japan. 
Chambersburg — Gotemba,  Japan. 
Cheltenham — Cheltemham,  Kngland. 
Manhelm — Mannheim,  Germany. 
Pittsburgh — Bilboa,  Spain. 
Swarthmore — Stadt,   Germany. 
York — Asunctlon,  Paraguay. 
York — Aries,  France. 

RHODZ   ISLAND 

Newport — Sbimoda,  Japan. 

TEXAS 

Dallas — Dijon,  France. 
Houston — Taipei,     Taiwan,     Republic     of 
China. 
Lubbock — Hannover,  Germany. 
NewBruenfuls — Bruenfuls,  Germany. 

TJTAH 

Ogden — Hof ,  Germany. 

Salt  Lake  City — Matsumoto,  Japan. 

VIRGINIA 

Hampton — Southhampton,  England. 
Luray — L\iray,  Prance. 
Norfolk — Mojl,  Japan. 

WASHINGTON 

Belllngham — ^Tateyama.  Japan. 

Bremerton — Olongapo.  Philippines. 

Everett — Oelle,  Germany. 

Port  Angeles — ^Rosenheim,  Germany. 

Seattle — Kobe,  Japan. 

Tacoma — Kokora,  Japan. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Fayetteville — Lezoxix,  France. 

WISCONSIN 

Racine — Montelimar,  France. 


AMERICAN      DISARMAMENT      POL- 
ICY—SUMMER   OP    DECISION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  inter- 
national stability  deteriorates  from  Cuba 
to  Kuwait  and  a  new  Berlin  crisis  looms 
ahead,  all  of  us  In  this  body  must  give 
serious  attention  to  the  ways  and  means 
of  maintaining  around  the  world  both 
peace  and  freedom. 

Members  of  the  Senate  should  not  re- 
xuain  silent  while  policies  affecting  the 


continued  existence  of  our  country  are 
being  deliberated  within  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  No  single 
branch  of  Government,  no  group  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  or  agencies  have  a 
monopoly  of  wlsdcan.  The  Senate  has  a 
constitutional  responsibility  to  discuss 
and  debate  the  critical  problems  of  war 
and  peace  which  confront  our  President 
in  this  summer  of  decision. 

We  may  be  asked  later  to  con.sent; 
now  is  the  time  to  advise.  We  should 
play  our  part  in  helping  to  form  policy 
and  public  opinion.  This  has  been  our 
rcspon.sibllity  under  our  constitutional 
system  since  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Accordingly,  it  lias  been  reassuring  to 
note  tJie  able  speeches  delivered  recently 
by  the  majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field, on  Berlin;  by  Senator  Church,  on 
Africa:  by  Senator  Morse,  on  Latin 
America;  by  Senator  Symington,  on 
space;  by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  F^jl- 
BRicHT,  on  the  need  for  restraint,  wis- 
dom, and  style  in  dealing  with  foreign 
policy  in  general,  and  our  Communist 
opponents  in  particular;  and  by  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  and  chairman  of 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator 
Humphrey,  on  the  President's  proposal 
to  create  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security. 

These  speeches  deserve  greater  atten- 
tion than  they  have  received.  One  may 
hope  that  they  have  encouraged  the 
Piesident  and  at  least  some  of  his  ad- 
visers to  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
support  him  in  an  active  effort  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  from  strength.  Without 
doubt  they  have  helped  create  a  climate 
of  opinion  in  this  body  and  be3rond 
which  will  prevent  the  rash  and  bellig- 
erent actions  advocated  by  some  of  our 
colleagues  both  on  and  off  the  floor — the 
same  colIcaRues  who,  in  several  in- 
stances, voted  last  year  and  the  year 
before  against  increased  defense  ex- 
penditures in  recent  years. 

My  puiTXDse  this  afternoon  is  to  pre- 
sent for  discussion  a  policy  for  peace 
and  disaimament  which  I  hope  will  be 
seriously  considered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  others  in  charge 
of  United  States  disarmament  policy  in 
this  summer  of  decision. 

Time  is  short.  By  fall  there  may  be 
no  time  left.  There  is  obviously  a  strug- 
gle going  on  right  now  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  for  the 
mind  of  one  man — the  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  result  of  that 
struggle  may  depend  whether  we  and 
our  children  will  live  out  our  normal 
lifespan. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  single,  quick, 
and  easy  road  to  peace,  security,  and 
freedom — far  from  it.  We  must  build 
our  military,  social,  and  economic 
strength  In  all  areas  where  it  Is  now 
weak.  When  I  say  "we,"  I  mean  our 
allies  in  Latin  America,  our  friends  in 
Asia,  our  friends  in  Africa,  and  also  otir 
friends  in  Europe.    But  we — the  entire 
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free  world,  and  the  uncommitted  world, 
as  well — must  also  play  a  far  more  posi- 
tive role  in  the  search  for  peace  in  the 
immediate  future  than  we  have  played 
in  the  recent  past.  Otherwise,  we  risk 
drifting  inexorably  Into  the  final  world 
war  which  nobody  wants,  but  which  the 
continuation  and  acceleration  of  the 
arms  race  seems  to  assure. 

As  General  MacArthur  .said  last  week 
in  his  addre.ss  before  the  Philippine 
Congress: 

Each  side,  so  far  ns  the  mas.ses  are  con- 
cerned. Is  desirous  of  peace.  Both  dread  war. 
But  the  constant  acceleration  of  preparation 
may,  without  specific  intent,  ultimately  pre- 
cipitate a  kind  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

Inertia,  Inaction,  timidity  in  proposing 
plans  to  prevent  the  drift  to  spontaneous 
combustion  are  the  enemies  of  peace. 

Last  week  a  major  constructive  step 
toward  organizing  our  executive  branch 
for  peace  was  taken.  The  President  sent 
to  the  Congress  his  bill  to  create  a  U5. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security.  As  a  cospKjnsor  of  that 
measm-e,  I  urge  its  prompt  consideration 
and  passage.  Such  an  agency  has  long 
been  an  imperative  of  an  American  pol- 
icy for  peace.  I  regret  that  it  was  not 
created  Immediately  after  World  War  II. 

While  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  last  16  years  to 
organize  ourselves  for  war  and  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  armaments,  weapons 
systems,  and  missiles  capable  of  destroy- 
ing most  of  himianlty,  we  have  made  no 
comparable  effort  in  time,  energy,  brains, 
or  money  to  organize  effectively  the 
search  for  peace. 

The  President  stressed  the  central  Is- 
sue in  his  letter  submitting  the  bill  to 
create  the  proposed  Disarmament  Agency 
to  the  Congress: 

Peace  cannot  be  brought  about  by  con- 
centrating solely  on  measures  to  control  and 
eliminate  weapons.  It  must  also  encompass 
measures  to  sustain  and  strengthen  institu- 
tions and  the  rule  of  law.  A  disarmament 
program  must  take  Into  account  the  na- 
tional security,  our  foreign  policy,  the  rela- 
tionships of  this  country  to  international 
peace-keeping  agencies.  Including  the  United 
Nations,  and  our  domestic,  economic,  and 
other  policies. 

I  stress  this  sentence  from  the  Presi- 
dent's message : 

It  shotUd  drive  toward  the  creation  of  a 
peaceful  world  society  In  which  disarma- 
ment, except  for  the  forces  needed  to  apply 
international  sanctions,  Is  the  acc^ted  con- 
dition of  Internatlonaa  life. 

And  as  Mr.  McCloy  stated  in  his  cov- 
ering letter  to  the  President  enclosing 
tlie  proposed  legislation: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  estab- 
lish *  *  *  an  agency  at  an  authoritative 
level  in  the  Government,  with  the  excep- 
tionally broad  competence,  functions,  and 
resources  required  to  work  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  a  peaceful  world  society  In  which — 

And  I  stress  the  following — 

disarmament,  except  for  the  forces  to  apply 
Intematlcmal  sactlons.  Is  the  accepted  con- 
dition of  international  life. 

It  is  most  heartening  that  this  new 

Agency  has  rec^ved  the  approval  of  the 

Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 

of  State,  the  Atomic  Energy  CcHnmis- 
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sion,  and  other  interested  agencies.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  inquire  how  such  unanim- 
ity was  achieved — although  I  can  make 
a  guess — but  we  can  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  result.  Let  us  follow  up 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  McCloy  and  the  Pres- 
ident with  speedy  and  favorable  action 
on  our  own  part. 

Two  aspects  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion are  particularly  praiseworthy. 
First,  the  Director  of  the  Disarmament 
Agency  will  have  direct  access  to  both 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President. 
This  arraneement  should  insure  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Director  will 
receive  immediate  consideration  by  the 
Chief  Executive,  who  is  also  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  should 
also  make  it  easier  to  obtain  as  Director 
of  this  critical  office  an  executive  of  high 
reputation  and  stature. 

Second,  the  legislation  gives  to  the 
Director  the  duty  of  assessing  all  scien- 
tific aspects  of  disarmament,  as  well  as 
processing  plans  for  the  structure  and 
operation  of  international  organizations 
and  the  methods  of  maintaining  peace 
and  security  during  different  stages  of 
disarmament.  The  Director  would,  of 
course,  coordinate  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations with  other  agencies  with 
responsibilities  in  this  area.  But  he 
would  be  responsible,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  con- 
ducting IntematkNial  negotiations  based 
on  approved  policy. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
aim  of  this  new  agency  is  to  formulate 
and  achieve  through  negotiatioiis  woiic- 
able  plans  looking  toward  international 
agreements  for  total  and  t>ermanent  dis- 
armament enforced  through  world  law. 
This  is  no  effort  to  pursue  gamesmanship 
In  weapons  systems  or  mere  "arms  con- 
trol." The  ultimate  national  objective 
stated  by  the  President  and  his  principal 
adviser.  Mr.  McCloy.  Is  a  world  wholly 
disarmed  except  for  those  internationally 
controlled  forces  necessary  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

This  appears  clear  from  section  3A  of 
the  proposed  act  where  the  term  "dis- 
armament" is  defined  as  including  "the 
elimination,  reduction.  WMitrol,  limita- 
tion, inspection,  verification,  or  identifi- 
cation, of  armed  forces  and  armaments 
of  all  kinds  under  international  agree- 
ment or  measure,  tnchidlng  the  necessary 
steps  in  connection  with  disarmament  to 
create  find  strengthen  international  or- 
ganizations for  the  maintenance  of 
peace." 

Sections  31  »a)  and  (d>  also  refer  to 
the  "elimination"  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments. 

Surely,  the  administration  has  taken  a 
long  step  forward  in  recommending  the 
creation  of  an  adequately  staffed  agency 
whose  purpose  is  to  achieve  world  peace 
through  enforceable  world  law  by  total 
and  permanent  disarmament. 

The  President  has  thus  crossed  the 
bridge  of  a  major  policy  decision.  Tlic 
imperative  next  step,  this  simmier,  is  to 
implement  the  policy  expressed  in  the 
bill  with  a  specific  and  detailed  AnKrlcan 
program  for  sichievlng  it.  Our  Goyem- 
ment  must  be  prepared  to  act  boldly  and 
with  imagination.    And  speed  Is  of  the 


essence  because  preliminary  United 
States-Soviet  negotiations  will  resume 
next  week  looking  forward  to  the  gen- 
eral disarmament  conference  stlT  tenta- 
tively scheduled  to  open  In  G«)cva  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  Brave  and  farsighted 
words  in  support  of  disarmament,  world 
law,  and  world  peace  have  been  spoken. 
The  crying  need  at  the  mcmient  is  to  put 
forward  a  program  to  convert  these 
brave  words  into  action. 

Fortunately  there  are  IndividTials  hold- 
ing high  office  who  are  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  espouse  a  bold  U.S.  plan  providing 
In  detail  for  total  and  permanent  dis- 
armament adequately  inspected  and  con- 
trolled imder  a  system  of  world  law.  But, 
unfortunately,  elsewhere  in  the  Govern- 
ment, there  are  officials  who  object  to 
any  change  whatever  in  the  status  quo— 
a  view  successfully  urged  upon  the  previ- 
ous Secretaries  of  State  and  President, 
ever  since  Mr.  Stassen's  first  efforts  for 
a  meaningful  di.sarmament  agreement 
were  torpedoed  at  the  London  Ctmfer- 
encein  1955. 

Any  specific  steps  to  implement  the 
disarmament  policy  set  forth  now  in 
the  pending  Disarmament  Agency  bill 
are  viewed,  as  one  might  expect,  with 
suspicion  and  distaste  in  certain  circles 
at  the  Pentagon,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Budget  Bureau. 
Until  the  U.S.  disarmament  plan  is  an- 
nounced, we  win  not  know  for  sure 
whether  those  who  put  their  faith  in 
arms  alone  or  those  who  favor  a  bold 
U.S.  initiative  for  world  peace  have  pre- 
vailed. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and,  as  one  Sena- 
tor only,  I  hope  the  President  will  en- 
dorse a  U.S.  plan  for  disarmament, 
peace,  and  world  security  which  cootains 
the  essential  elements  of  a  plan  which 
I  will  descrit>e.  It  is  not  my  own  p^an. 
It  is  not  a  new  plan.  But  I  believe  It  is 
the  best  plan  yet  prepared  and  divulged 
by  persons  who  have  given  the  enormous 
problems  involved  earnest  and  prolonged 
consideration.  It  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  painstaking  study  by  two  highly 
qualified  experts.  OrenvUle  Clark  and 
Prof.  Louis  B.  Sohn.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  ai^roved  by  many  serlons 
students  of  disarmamen:;  the  world  over. 
I  have  spoken  in  support  of  it  in  coun- 
tries as  far  apart  as  Norway  and  Japan. 

Its  philosophy  was  endorsed  only  yes- 
terday at  Munich  by  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer of  West  CJermany,  who  said; 

Controlled  disarmament  is  the  moct  Im- 
portant thing  In  the  world — nothing  else. 
What  is  the  use  of  a  peace  treaty  U  the 
mightiest  powers  In  the  world  face  each  other 
armed  to  the  teeth? 

It  is  a  plan  in  line  with  the  disarma- 
ment statement  approved  by  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
meeting  in  London  this  spring.  It  is  a 
plan  which,  as  I  shall  show  subsequently, 
should  be  approved  by  the  U.S5.R.  Here 
are  its  major  outlines  r 

Rrst.  The  complete  disarmament  of 
all  the  nations — rather  than  the  mere 
"reduction"  or  "limltatkm"  of  arma- 
ments— to  be  accomplidied  in  a  simul- 
taneous and  apprcfiriate  manner  by 
car^ully  verified  stages  and  subject  to 
a  wen  organized  system  at  Inspection. 
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That  disarmament  must  be  universal 
and  enforceable  is  generally  agreed. 
That  it  must  also  be  complete  is  no  less 
necessary,  since  (a)  in  the  nuclear  age 
no  mere  reduction  in  new  means  of  mass 
destruction  can  be  effective  to  remove 
tension  and  danger;  and  (b)  if  any  sub- 
stantial national  armaments  were  for 
long  to  remain,  it  would  not  only  be  im- 
practicable to  maintain  a  sufficiently 
strong  world  police  force  to  deal  with 
any  possible  aggression,  but  it  would  also 
be  impossible  to  create  long  term  effec- 
tive measures  for  inspection  and  control. 

Once  the  international  agencies  re- 
quired to  monitor  the  disarmament 
process  were  set  up,  another  10  years 
might  be  required  for  an  adequately 
policed  step-by-step  reduction  in  all 
categories  of  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  no  national 
miUtary  forces  whatever  would  exist; 
and  the  only  military  force  in  the  world, 
as  distinguished  from  the  present  type 
of  municipal  police  force,  would  be  a 
world  force  which  would  be  built  up  par- 
allel with  and  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
armament process. 

Second.  A  permanent  world  police 
force,  under  international  authority 
fully  adequate  to  forestall  or  suppress 
any  breach  of  a  disarmament  agreement 
or  other  violation  of  world  law.  This 
police  force  would  consist  of  two  com- 
ponents, a  standing  component  of  per- 
haps half  a  million  men  and  a  somewhat 
larger  p>eace  force  reserve,  both  of  which 
would  be  composed  entirely  of  volunteers 
recruited  mainly,  although  not  exclu- 
sively, from  the  smaller  nations.  The 
number  of  nationals  of  any  one  country 
serving  at  any  time  in  the  force  would 
not  be  allowed  to  exceed  3  percent  of 
its  total  strength. 

National  contingents  would  not  be  fur- 
nished. Individual  recruitment  would 
be  the  method  of  raising  the  required 
numbers. 

Third.  As  part  of  the  disarmament 
treaty,  a  world  law.  in  constitutional  and 
statutory  form,  against  international 
violence,  forbidding,  under  appropriate 
penalties  the  use  of  force  by  any  nation 
against  any  other  for  any  cause  what- 
ever save  only  in  self-defense.  This 
world  law  should  be  applicable  not  only 
to  nations  but  also  to  individuals  whose 
activities  endanger  international  peace. 

Fourth.  World  judicial  tribunals  to 
interpret  and  apply  this  world  law 
against  international  violence.  Organs 
of  mediation  and  conciliation  should 
also  be  created  in  order  to  provide  peace- 
ful means  of  adjudication  and  adjust- 
ment as  the  sole  method  of  dealing  with 
all  international  disputes  which  cannot 
promptly  be  resolved  by  the  parties 
thereto  without  outside   intervention. 

Fifth.  Extensive  revision  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations — for,  in  the 
alternative,  a  new  international  peace 
agency — so  as  to  provide  adequate  gov- 
ernmental machinery  to  monitor  peace. 
Such  a  revision  would  include: 

(a)  Practically  universal  membership 
in  the  world  organization. 

<b)  A  revision  of  voting  procedures  to 
assure  that  the  larger  and  more  power- 
ful nations  have  an  equitable  voice  and 


vote  in  the  general  legislative  a.ssembly, 
which  should  be  unicameral,  not  bi- 
cameral, and  in  which  there  would  be  no 
veto. 

(c>  Appropriate  executives  elected  by 
this  reorganized  legislative  as.sembly, 
holding  much  the  relationship  to  the  as- 
sembly as  the  British  Cabinet  does  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

(d»  A  development  authority.  Since 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  area.s  for 
future  conflict  lies  in  the  va.st  dL-^panty 
between  the  economic  condition  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  and  tlioso  of 
Western  Europe,  the  United  State.s.  the 
U.S.S.R..  and  Japan,  tlie  world  organiza- 
tion should  establish  its  own  development 
authority  administered  by  an  t'conomic 
and  social  council. 

(e>  Its  own  revenue  system  for  the 
world  organization,  to  provide  operating 
budgets  to  sustain  the  world  police  force, 
for  the  annual  cost  of  operating  the 
limited  world  organization  outlined 
above,  and  for  the  proposed  development 
authority. 

This  plan  is  admittedly  bold;  .'^ome 
will  say  it  is  radical;  but  so  wa.s  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  This  plan 
calls  for  a  yielding  of  a  limited  amount 
of  sovereignty  by  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  order  to  prevent  that  annihilation  of 
humanity  which  a  :hird  world  war  would 
bring.  But  man's  history  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  a  constant  yielding  of 
smaller  sovereignties  in  the  interest  of 
wider  law  and  order. 

The  June  17.  1961,  U.S.  reply  to  the 
Soviet  aide  memoire  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban  negotiations  stated  this  point  in  the 
following  terms : 

After  World  War  II  the  leading  powers 
joined  in  establishing  a  world  organization 
because  of  a  common  conviction,  resting 
upon  the  evidence  of  history,  that  a  world 
made  up  of  numerous,  separate  sovereign 
powers,  acting  without  regard  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  international  commu- 
nity, was  a  world  in  which  wars  were  too 
easily  bred. 

I  ask  Senators  to  note  this  language, 
which  I  stress : 

There  was  a  widespred  feeling  that  states 
must  be  willing  to  place  some  limit  upon  the 
free  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  m  the  in- 
terests of  the  larger  commimity  of  nations. 
This  has  been  the  trend  of  history 

Let  it  be  very  clear  that  under  the 
plan  I  have  advocated,  sovereignty  is 
yielded  over  a  single  area  only,  that  of 
keeping  the  peace  between  nations, 
whose  rights  and  powers  would  other- 
wise remain  unlimited. 

This  plan  will  find  little  favor  with 
those  wedded  to  the  status  quo.  But  I 
suggest  that  careful  analysis  will  con- 
vince the  objective  student  that  the  most 
likely  probable  alternative  to  such  a  plan 
is,  within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  in 
this  Chamber,  the  annihilation  of  a  large 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  human  race. 

I  appreciate  that  a  plan  of  this  charac- 
ter is  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country  today.  Endorsement  of 
this  or  any  like  plan  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament by  the  administration  would 
require  great  political  courage  and  fore- 
sight. And  yet  if  it  were  patiently  and 
fully  presented  by  the  Chief  Executive 
and  the  overriding  needs  for  such  a  plan 


to  leverse  the  arms  race  were  explained, 
I  am  confident  that  the  American  people 
would  support  the  President. 

It  will  be  said  that  no  such  elaborate 
plan  could  po.ssibly  be  agreed  upon. 
Yet.  a.s  I  have  pointed  out.  many  of  the 
leader.s  of  opinion  in  the  free  world  and 
in  much,  ii  not  all,  of  the  uncommitted 
world  as  w.-ll.  are  already  thinking  aloni^ 
these  lines. 

I  suggest  tiiat  we  in  the  United  States 
of  Ameiica  are  the  laggards. 

It  will  be  said,  the  Ru.ssians  will  never 
agree.  But  let  us  look  at  the  record — 
a  record  which  unfortunately  has  not 
been  made  clear  to  the  American  people. 

On  Juno  4.  1961.  Premier  Khiii- 
shchev,  at  Vienna,  lianded  an  aide 
memoire  to  President  Kennedy  in  which 
he  said: 

The  Soviet  Government,  :is  is  well  known, 
has  already  more  than  once  emphusi/t-U 
that  the  .Soviet  Government,  on  its  part,  is 
willing  unconditionally  to  accept  any  West- 
ern control  proposals  if  the  Western  Powers 
accept  the  proposal  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

The  Soviet  Government  reaffirms  its  readi- 
ness and  in  this  case  agrees  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment which  will  include  the  Western 
proposals  on  the  ces.sation   oi  nuclear  tests 

We  can  take  thl?  step  because  the  cjues- 
tion  of  security  of  states  will  be  on  a  differ- 
ent level  in  conditions  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  There  will  be  no 
armies  nor  will  there  be  threats  of  attack 
by  one  state  on  another 

When  all  states  disarm  and  have  no  means 
for  attack  on  other  countries,  then  condi- 
tions will  indeed  be  created  under  which 
each  country  will  have  proper  guarantees  "f 
Its  security.  No  state  will  have  the  possi- 
bility secretly  to  set  up  armed  forces  which 
will  threaten  any  other  state  or  group  of 
states.  In  these  conditions  we  are  ready  to 
accept  any  control  proposed  by  Western 
Powers. 

Wiien  Mr.  Khrushchev  went  back  to 
Mo.scov.  after  his  talks  with  President 
Kennedy  at  Vienna,  he  made,  on  June 
15,  a  broadcast  report  to  the  Russian 
people  in  which  he  repeated,  in  these 
words,  the  statement  of  his  aide 
memoire: 

We  have  declared,  and  1  categorically  re- 
peat this  now;  If  the  Western  powers  will 
agree  to  complete  and  general  disarma- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  accept 
any  system  of  control  which  they  would 
like  to  put  forward.   •    •    • 

I  repeat  once  more:  the  Soviet  Union  is 
for  strict  and  effective  internatlrmal  con- 
trol. We  are  ready  to  accept  your  pro- 
posals on  control,  Mr.  President  of  the 
United  States,  provided  you  accept  our  pro- 
posals on  complete  and  general  disarma- 
ment. Then  there  will  be  no  deadlock  in 
the    negotiations   on   disarmament 

We  want  honest  disarmament  We  want 
to  secure  equal  conditions  for  all  states  dur- 
ing disarmament,  so  that  no  one  can  ever 
take  advantage  of  disarmament  to  obtain 
advantages  to  the  detriment  of  the  security 
of  other  countries. 

Our  proposals  provide  for  strict  control  on 
each  stage  of  implementation  of  the  dis- 
armament agreement.  We  consider  that  if 
complete  disarmament  is  Implemented,  then 
the  most  thorough  control  will  be  needed. 
The  control  organs  should  have  access  every- 
v.here  without  any  so-called  veto,  without 
;iny  prohibition,  without  any  restrictions. 
There  should  be  access  at  any  time  and  at 
any  place,  and  we  are  ready  to  provide  this 
for  the  control  organs.  Only  on  the  condi- 
tion of  complete  and  general  disarmament 
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under  the  strictest  control  is  it  possible  to 
achieve  confidence  and  create  the  necessary 
conditions  for  peaccf\il  coexistence  of  states 
when  no  country  or  group  of  countries  could 
secretly  arm  to  attack  other  countries. 

Jiust  2  days  ago  the  Soviet  Premier 
reiterated  his  GoveiTiment  s  desire  "to 
reach  agreement  on  disarmament  with 
strict  international  control." 

Note  the  apparent  abandonment  of 
the  Soviet  insistence  on  the  "troika" 
principle  in  the  context  of  general  dis- 
armament controls.  Note  al.so.  on  the 
negative  side  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
recognition  in  Khrushchev's  statements 
of  tlie  need  for  an  international  force, 
recruited  individually  and  free  of  the 
veto,  to  keep  the  peace  in  a  disarmed 
world. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Klirushchev  doesn't  mean 
what  he  says.  We  have  had  plenty  of 
experience  with  ihat  sort  of  thins,  both 
with  Khrushchev  and  with  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  Kremlin. 

But  it  must  be  recognized  that  he  has 
.said,  about  as  clearly  as  it  can  be  said, 
that  he  is  ready  to  accept  whatever  sys- 
tem of  control  is  considered  necessary 
by  the  Westeni  Powers  to  insure  total, 
complete,  and  effective  disaimament. 

I  suggest  that  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  put  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  the  test.  If 
he  means  what  he  says  on  disarmament 
controls  and  we  can  get  him  to  recognize 
the  need  for  a  strong  internatioiial 
peacekeeping  authority  in  a  disarmed 
world,  would  we  not  have  found  the  road 
to  permanent  peace?  If  we  cannot,  we 
should  abandon  the  plan  because  this 
condition  is  an  absolute  essential.  We 
must  have  a  strong  international  peace- 
keeping authority.  If  he  does  not  mean 
what  he  says,  let  us  at  least  call  his  bluff 
and  make  our  own  position  abundantly 
clear  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  world,  I  am  convinced, 
wants  total,  permanent,  and  effective 
controlled  disarmament  under  enforce- 
able world  law.  The  United  States  is 
being  looked  to  for  leadership.  Let  us 
not  disappoint  the  aspirations  of  man- 
kind. 

There  remains  the  problem — and  per- 
haps insoluble  problem — of  China.  All 
agree  that  disarmament  without  Chi- 
nese Communist  pcu'ticipation  can  never 
be  effective.  President  Eisenhower,  for 
example,  at  liis  press  conference  on  Peb- 
uary  11,  1960,  responded  in  these  words 
to  a  question  as  to  the  point  at  which 
the  Chinese  Communists  should  come 
into  a  worldwide  disarmament  agree- 
ment: 

Well.  It's  perfectly  clear  that  in  such  a  big 
territory,  such  a  great  population  couid  not 
be  Ignored  when  you  are  talking  ab>out  gen- 
eral disarmament.  And  once  that  we  can 
make  any  kind  of  progress  between  the  West 
and  the  Soviets  and  Its  satellites.  I  think 
that  there  will  have  to  be  some  kind  of  mech- 
anism In  wblch  we  can  bring  these  people 
into  some  kind  of  agreement,  if  It  is  going 
to  be  successftii. 

An  even  more  specific  statement  was 
made  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  on  June 
21,  I960,  when  he  said  that  Communist 
China's  participation  was  "inevitable"  if 
a  disarmament  agreement  between  East 
and  West  were  to  be  effective.    The  late 


John  Foster  Dulles  and  his  chief  Far 
Eastern  adviser,  Walter  Robertson,  made 
similar  statements. 

That  these  views  are  shaied  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  principal  sidvisers, 
I  have  no  doubt;  I  believe  it  to  be  entirely 
clear. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
Red  Chinese  are  presently  interested  in  a 
worldwide  disarmament  agreement. 
Should  this  affect  our  present  attitude 
and  program?    I  think  not. 

Last  week,  new  rumors  of  dissension 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians 
spread  tiirough  the  world.  The  belliger- 
ence of  the  Chinese  Commiuiist  is  well 
known.  It  is  entirely  po-ssible  that 
world-wide  efforts  for  disarmament 
would  break  down  on  the  rock  of  Chinese 
Communist  opposition.  Yet  how  do  we 
know  until  we  try?  How  do  we  know 
until  om-  own  plan  has  been  presented  to 
the  world?  How  do  we  know  if  we  stick 
to  our  present  sterile  policy  of  pretending 
the  Chinese  Communist  state  is  not 
really  there  or,  if  it  is  there,  it  will  go 
away,  if  we  forget  about  it. 

Is  it  not  po-ssible  that  if  we  could  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Russians  and 
if  we  have,  as  I  believe,  the  soUd  sup- 
port of  the  Western  World  and  of  the 
uncommitted  world  too.  behind  plans  for 
total  and  permanent  disarmament,  the 
dangerously  explosive  Chinese  situation 
could  be  brought  under  control?  Would 
eren  a  nation  of  600  million  people 
headed  by  a  ruthless  dictator  be  willing 
to  defy  the  rest  of  the  world?  On  the 
otJher  hand,  what  chance  Is  there  that  the 
Chinese  can  ever  be  brought  into  the 
community  of  civilized  nations  if  we  are 
unwiUing  to  make  further  effort  to  talk 
with  them. 

All  of  these  questioris  require  far  more 
serious  discussion  than  they  have  yet 
been  given  in  this  body.  No  one  can 
pretend  that  the  Chinese  Cwnmunists 
are  "a  peace-loving  nation"  as  9}ecified 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter;  but 
neither  are  the  Governments  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Albania.  And  yet 
we  deal  with  each  of  these  nations,  not 
because  we  like  their  governments,  not 
because  we  approve  of  their  treatment 
of  their  own  nationals,  not  because  we 
beheve  in  their  materialistic  phUost^hy, 
but  t>ecause.  in  an  imperfect  world,  it  is 
always  better  to  negotiate  than  to  fight 
unless  basic  principle  is  involTed  and  be- 
cause, in  the  long  run,  we  can  slowly  but 
surely  moderate  their  opposition  to  a 
just  peace.  I  conclude  accordingly  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  must,  at  least 
before  the  final  stages  of  the  disarma- 
ment discussion,  be  bnnight  into  these 
discussions. 

A  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  speak- 
ing on  December  II,  1959.  about  the  ex- 
pectations raised  around  the  world  by 
the  Russian  proposal  for  far-reaching 
dis£uinament  and  the  considerable  dis- 
appointment at  the  limitations  of  this 
proposal,  said: 

It  is  for  tis  now  to  meet  the«e  expectations 
with  far-reaching  new  plans  of  our  own, 
and  zx>t  to  dlaappt^nt  tht  world  by  treating 
tbla  problem  merely  as  a  matter  of  psyclio- 
logical  warfare.  We  must  design  and  pro- 
pose a  program  that  combines  disarmament 
with  the  strengthening  of  the   United  Na- 


tions and  with  world  develojjment.  We 
must  propose  the  creation  of  new  United 
Nations  iristitutlons  of  inspection  and  con- 
trol and  of  economic  develo^xnent.  •  •  •  So 
far  we  have  lacked  the  vision  to  present  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  development 
ol  a  world  commuuiiy  under  law. 

Those  words  are  as  true  today  as  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States — then 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts — first 
spoke  them. 

Time  is  running  short.  The  East- West 
disarmament  conference  is  Imminent. 
A  comprehensive  American  plan  for  dis- 
armament under  enforceable  world  law 
is  the  present  imperative  for  peace. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  frcmi  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  he  has 
just  delivered  not  only  a  ^)eech  of  high 
statesmanship,  but  also  a  speech  tn  which 
he  himself  has  demonstrated  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  greatest  need  in  inter- 
national affairs  today,  namely  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  reason  to  tlie 
great  issues  which  confront  mankind,  in- 
volving a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  to 
be  commended  for  talking  to  the  Senate 
in  terms  of  specifics.  It  may  be  that  we 
will  have  suggestions  to  make  to  him  for 
some  changes  in  some  of  the  cpeciflcs, 
for  the  addition  of  new  pcoflakms  in  the 
suggested  program  for  world  disarm- 
ament. However,  there  is  no  escaping 
the  thesis  of  the  speech.  There  is  no 
escaping  the  premise  with  which  the 
Senator  closed  his  speech  when  he  said : 

Time  is  running  short.  The  BMt-WeBt  dis- 
armament conference  is  Imminent.  A  eom- 
ix-ehenslve  American  plan  for  disarmament 
under  enforceable  world  law  is  tbe  present 
imperative  for  peace. 

Senators  have  heard  me  refer  to  this 
today  and  previously.  In  fact,  for  years 
in  the  Senate  I  hare  been  a  disciple  in 
foreign  poKcy  matters  of  a  great  Re- 
pubhcan.  However,  it  Is  particularly 
fitting  that  once  again  this  may  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record  in  connection  with 
the  truly  great  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  this  aftenMxm.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  greatest  of  our  leaders  In 
the  Senate  in  the  field  of  tanign  policy 
during  my  service  of  some  17  years  in  the 
Senate  was  Arthur  Vandenberg,  of  ICch- 
igan,  now  dead,  but  for  years  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Arthur  Van- 
denberg that  I  should  lay  emphasis  on 
the  concluding  premise  of  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylrania  this 
afternoon.  I  paraphrase  Arthur  Van- 
denberg correctly  when  I  say  that  I 
heard  him,  standing  on  the  carpet  of 
this  great  parliamentary  fonmi.  point 
out  to  us  in  his  historic  speeches  that 
there  Is  no  hope  for  permanent  peace  in 
the  world  until  all  the  nations  are  will- 
ing to  set  up  a  system  of  intemattonal 
justice  through  law,  through  the  pro- 
cedure of  which  every  Isstie  which 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  w<n1d  will  be 
submitted  for  flnaJ  determination,  with 
the  decision  to  be  enfoiced  by  an  inter- 
national body  or  organization  such  as  the 
United  Natlon.s. 
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Here  today  the  Senator  irora  Pennsyl- 
vania proposes  a  blueprint  which  calls 
for  some  drastic  amendments  to  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
will  be  difficult  to  get  and  which  will  take 
some  time  to  get.  However,  there  is  no 
other  answer  but  to  urge,  and  to  .see  to  it 
that  that  charter  is  amended  so  that  we 
can  have  an  enforceable  organization 
through  which  there  can  be  applied  the 
rule  of  law.  enforced  by  some  sucli  police 
force  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  suggested  here  again. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  spoken  in  terms 
of  a  great  ideal  which  has  also,  at  the 
same  time,  great  practicality. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  two  or  three  of 
the  issues  which  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  world  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
Senator  and  I  are  carrying  on  this  col- 
loquy on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Let  us  take  Berlin.  Certainly  tlie  Sen- 
ator does  not  believe  that  we  are  going 
to  settle  the  problems  of  Berlin  by  the 
Western  Powers  and  Russia  shaking 
their  nuclear  weapons. at  each  other. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  kno.v  the  Senator 
would  like  to  have  me  reply.  First.  I 
must  thank  him  very  much  for  his  kind 
and  compluuentary  if'tnarks.  although 
they  were  undeserved.  He  has  made 
such  a  great  contribution  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy  in  general  and  in  connec- 
tion with  Latin  American  policy  in  par- 
ticular in  the  Senate,  it  ill  becom(>s  any- 
one as  junior  as  I  to  compliment  him. 
Nonetheless  I  do.  I  feel  strongly,  as  I 
am  sure  my  friend  does,  that  either  these 
ridiculous  nuclear  armaments  of  destruc- 
tion are  already  obsolete  and  cannot  be 
properly  utilized  as  a  basis  for  forcing 
any  international  solution  of  a  problem 
such  as  Berlin  or  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
or  else  we  will  be  dead  before  our  normal 
life  span  has  been  lived  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  unanswerably  correct. 
Many  people  do  not  like  to  hear  it,  but 
the  tact  is  that  on  moral  grounds,  a  nu- 
clear armament  race  cannot  be  justified. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  whose  total  number  far 
outnumbers  the  population  of  the  West- 
ern Powers  and  the  Soviet  Powers,  who 
are  repeating  that  again  and  again  to 
the  nuclear  powers. 

Let  us  take  the  matter  of  Berlin.  It 
is  so  easy  these  days  to  get  the  Ameri- 
can people  all  stirred  up  about  Berlin 
and  to  take  the  position  that  we  are 
going  to  fight  a  nuclear  war  over  Berlin 
if  necessary. 

I  would  suggest  to  tiie  Ru-ssian  mili- 
tary leaders,  headed  by  Khrushchev  and 
to  the  American  military  leaders,  that 
tliey  are  not  .serving  mankind  very  well 
by  stirring  up  a  great  deal  of  emotion 
and  getting  people  prep-ircci  for  a  war 
over  Berlin. 

The  Berlin  agreement  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  defeated  Germany  v.as  entered 
into  by  the  Communists  and  the  West- 
ern Powers  at  a  time  when  they  thought 
tl'icy  were  always  going  to  be  unanimous 
and  at  a  time  when  they  thought  they 
would  alwavs  be  of  one  mind. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Noble  allies. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Noble  allies.  The  fact 
is  they  ought  to  have  appreciated  the 
fact  that  history  teaches  that  an  alli- 


ance very  often,  and.  for  that  matter. 
usually  breaks  up.  We  do  not  like  to  face 
the  fact  that  we  signed  a  very  poor  docu- 
ment when  we  signed  the  treaty  o\er 
Berlin.  We  signed  a  document  that  di- 
vided up  Germany  itself  for  occupation, 
and  also  divided  up  the  capital  city  of 
Berlin,  even  though  Berlin  was  away  out 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  territory,  a  free 
society,  surrounded  by  a  totalitarian 
Communist  area.  We  did  not  even  pro- 
vide very  definitely  for  ingress  into  Ber- 
lin or  for  exit  from  it. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
are  lawyers.  We  know  what  we  would 
say  to  a  man  who  said  he  wanted  to 
buy  a  farm.  We  would  take  a  look  at  its 
boundaries  and  descriptions.  If  we  saw 
that  he  did  not  have  an  casement  into 
the  landlocked  farm  that  he  wanted  to 
buy,  we  would  say  to  our  client  that  if 
we  cannot  buy  him  a  right-of-way,  we 
had  better  get  him  an  easement  into  the 
farm. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  this  was  not  a 
good  treaty.  The  sad  fact  is  that  this 
treaty  was  not  as  clear  as  some  of  the 
brass  in  the  Pentagon  are  seeking  to 
lead  the  American  peoule  to  believe  it 
is.  The  Berlin  Treaty  is  full  of  ambigui- 
ties. The  Ru.ssians  and  their  East  Ger- 
man puppets  are  planning  to  decide  those 
ambiuuities  to  suit  themselves. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Berlin  ou-ht  not  to  be  left  up 
to  tlie  t"vo  conte  iding  powers  to  decide 
between  them.selves  on  the  basis  of  which 
can  outbluff  the  other  becau.se  the 
world  stakes  are  too  high.  I  think  either 
side  will  call  the  other's  bluff  if  this 
means  of  ■'settling"  the  Berlin  issue  is 
allowed  to  continue.  It  should  be  placed 
instead  in  an  atmosphere  where  the 
rules  of  reason  can  apply. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  about  time  that 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  bystander 
nations  sliould  move  in  on  the  Berlin  is- 
sue and  tell  the  Western  Powers  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  they  do  not  propose 
to  let  the  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet 
Union  settle  the  Berlin  issue  by  force  of 
arms.  Why?  Because  every  nation  in 
the  world  has  a  stake  in  Berlin.  If  tiiere 
were  disarmament,  much  of  the  Berlin 
problem  would  vanish.  There  would  not 
be  the  rattlin'-;  of  nuclear  weapons, 
threatening  the  survival  of  mankind. 

I  know  that  when  one  makes  a  state- 
ment like  this,  he  must  expect  abuse 
and  criticism.  But  I  am  not  talking 
about  giving  up  anything  to  the  Com- 
munists in  Berlin,  or  anywhere  else. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  both  sides 
are  talking  of  force,  and  of  war  as 
theii-  first  resort  instead  of  the  last  re- 
sort Neither  side  has  begun  to  exhaust 
it>  peaceful  remedies.  I  believe  the 
United  States,  as  a  peaceful  Nation, 
should  be  talkinu  about  the  peaceful 
procedures  open  for  the  settlement  of 
issues  relating  to  Berlin. 

So  long  as  we  serve  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, it  is  our  duty  to  follow  where  we 
think  the  facts  lead.  In  my  judgment, 
the  facts  at  this  stage  do  not  support 
the  Pentagon's  policy  on  Berlin,  any 
more  than  they  support  Khrushchev 

The  facts  call  upon  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  say  to  the  Western  Powers 
and  to  Russia;  'Brina  the  question  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  for  determina- 


tion   in    the    oncoming    session    of    the 
United   Nations." 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
Government  of  th.e  United  States  will 
itself  take  the  lead  m  brins-ung  the  i.ssue 
into  the  United  Nations 

That  is  my  position;  and  it  might  help 
to  pave  the  way  to  the  development  and 
the  hastening  of  a  true,  total  disarma- 
ment program.  I  am  convinced  that 
although  we  must  keep  ourselves  so 
strong  that  Russia  will  not  dare  attack, 
we  must  also,  aiid  we  have  only  a  few 
years  left — devise  a  program  for  disar- 
mament which  will  bring  to  an  end  the 
threatening  by  the  nations  of  the 
world— or  certain  powerful  nations  of 
the  world — of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  International  power  politics 
played  with  nuclear  weapons  and  bal- 
listics mi.ssiles  is  simply  going  to  result 
in  nuclear  war. 

But  people  a,sk.  "What  about  the  2 
million  Germans  in  Berlin?"  I  am  for 
their  protection;  but  I  say  to  tlie  12  mil- 
lion Germans,  "You  will  be  better  pro- 
tected under  a  course  of  action  which 
provides  for  disarmament  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  peace  by  the  United  Nalion.-- 
than  you  will  ever  be  protected  by  fol- 
lowing policies  which  help  throw  Ru.ssia 
and  the  Western  Powers  into  a  nu'^lt-a: 
war." 

I  speak  most  respectfully  v,  lien  I  say 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  let  the  popula- 
tion of  West  Berli'.-;  deteiinnie  this 
issue  for  the  Western  Powers.  It  was 
not  so  many  years  ago  that  there  existed 
in  Europe  another  form  of  totalitarian 
government  known  as  Na^i  Germany, 
which  killed  thousands  ui>on  ihou.sands 
of  Ameiican  boys  and  boys  of  other 
Western  Powers,  and  which  extermi- 
nated some  6  million  Jews.  Here  is  one 
Senator  who  has  always  taken  the  posi- 
tion. I  may  say  to  the  brass  in  the 
Pentagon,  that  it  is  not  safe  for  the 
peace  of  the  woild  to  give  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  West  Germans  Mine  is 
one  vote  in  the  Senate  which  will  not 
approve  the  giving  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  West  Germany  at  the  present  tune, 
without  some  such  program  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  talking 
about,  a  program  which  will  enforce  the 
peace  by  the  api)licalion  of  the  rules  of 
law;  and  then  nuclear  power  will  not 
be  necessary. 

Unfortunately.  military  thinking 
seems  to  hold  that  if  we  just  arm  e\ery- 
body,  we  will  all  be  safe:  History  does 
not  support  that  tlieory. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  under- 
stand tlK'  attitude  of  the  people  of  some 
countries  which  could  be  potential 
enemies.  I  am  not  talking  about  Khru- 
shchev; I  am  not  talking  about  the 
totalitarian  leaders  of  Rtissia  I  know, 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
that  dependence  cannot  be  placed  on 
them  on  the  basis  of  their  past  record. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Rtissia.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
mas.ses  of  the  people  of  Russia  want  to 
avoid  nuclear  war  as  much  as  do  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
the  yearning  for  peace  is  in  the  hearts  of 
all  minkind.  so  far  as  tlie  mas.ses  of 
the  people  are  concerned. 

I  believe  the  leaders  of  those  govern- 
ments, be  they  Western  Powers  or  Com- 
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munist  Powers,  have  a  clear  obligation 
to  try  to  create  a  program  which  will 
provide  an  enforceable  peace  under 
.some  such  system  as  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  has  outlined  this  after- 
noon. In  my  judgment,  that  should  be 
the  approach,  without  taking  the  posi- 
tion which  apparently  some  in  this  body 
are  willing  to  take,  namely,  of  letting 
the  West  Germans,  to  a  great  extent, 
call  the  shots  in  the  settlement  of 
Berlin. 

I  believe  the  issue  of  Berlin  will  have 
t^j  be  settled  along  a  procedural  line, 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
lias  outlined  this  afternoon  in  regard  to 
a  system  for  disarmament.  Once  that 
.'system  has  been  developed,  the  prob- 
lem of  Berlin  will  not  threaten  to  plunge 
us  all  into  destruction,  and  its  2  million 
people  will  be  better  protected  mider  a 
system  where  the  rules  of  international 
law  will  be  applied  than  they  will  ever 
be  protected  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 
I  express  my  gratification  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions are  willing  to  stay  until  this  late 
hour  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  for  what  I  believe  is  a 
most  significant  and  courageous  address. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  disagreement 
among  us  that  the  United  States  has  two 
objectives  it  seeks  to  serve  in  the  world 
at  large:  It  seeks  to  preserve  peace  with 
freedom.  Both.  I  believe,  are  indis- 
pensable. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United 
States  ha.s  a  military  policy  intended  to 
.serve  these  objectives.  If  we  were  to  de- 
bate the  military  policy,  doubtless  we 
could  fill  this  Chamber.  The  friehtening 
thing  is  tiiat  we  talk  so  little  and  listen 
so  little  to  discussions  which  concern  a 
policy  for  peace  I  feel  certain  that  both 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Oregon  would  agree  that,  with 
respect  to  the  military  policy,  so  long  as 
the  world  is  heavily  burdened  with  arma- 
ments, and  .so  long  as  Mr  Khrushchev 
rattles  his  rockets  and  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world  at  Berlin,  then  we 
dare  not  tempt  him  witlr  weakness;  we 
must  maintain  our  military  strength  at 
a  level  that,  hopefully,  will  deter  the 
coming  of  global  war. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  Aill  permit  an  inter- 
jection. I  am  in  complete  accord  with 
what  he  has  just  said. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  simply  add  that  an  al- 
most equally  terrifying  menace  confronts 
us  in  the  form  of  Communist  China,  and 
we  must  be  equally  alert  to  prevent  their 
HK'ursions  on  lands  which  are  still  more 
or  less  peaceful  and  under  more  or  less 
the  rule  of  freedom. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  concur  wholeheart- 
edly in  the  addendum  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  made.  If  the  world  is 
to  continue  to  maintain  arms,  then  there 


is  no  question  but  what  the  military 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  es.sential. 
But  if  we  believe  the  military  policy  of 
the  United  States  will  preserve  freedom 
and  peace  in  the  world,  over  the  long  run 
of  the  years,  this,  it  seems  to  me.  is  in 
contradiction  of  everything  which  his- 
tory teaches  us.  because  armaments  have 
not  maintained  peace  in  the  past.  The 
concept  of  a  balance  of  power  has  not 
preserved  the  peace  in  this  century, 
which  ha.s  witnessed  the  most  destructive 
of  wars.  Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  maintain  a  perfect  bal- 
ance of  power,  or  perhaps  it  is  because 
it  is  an  imbalance  of  power  that  really 
preserves  peace.  Whatever  the  iea.son. 
history  makes  it  clear  that  a  balance  of 
power,  based  upon  military  systems,  does 
not   preserve    the    peace. 

What  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
seems  to  have  said  today,  as  I  listened 
to  his  excellent  address,  is  that  our  mil- 
itary policy  is  not  enough;  that  if  we  are 
really  to  secure  our  objective  of  peace 
with  freedom  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  needs  a  policy  for  peace,  and  that 
policy  we  lack.  Unless  we  believe  that 
the  introduction  of  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons, which  replace  the  old  balance  of 
power  with  a  balance  of  terror,  some- 
how will  work,  where  the  old  balance  of 
power  failed,  then  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  rational  basis  for  chancing  the  des- 
tiny of  this  country  upon  militai-y  policy 
alone.  Indeed,  the  rational  course  would 
seem  to  lead  in  the  opposite  direction, 
because  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  situation  where,  if  the 
arms  race  continues,  if  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States  continue  to 
poi.se  ever-larger  numbers  of  evermore 
destructive  weapons  in  the  ground,  which 
can  be  fired  by  the  push  of  a  button,  or 
which  can  accidentally  be  triggered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  a  rain  of  death 
upon  all  the  earth,  then  it  must  be  clear 
that  never  has  the  need  been  so  great  to 
come  forward  with  an  affirmative  policy 
for  peace,  to  secure  the  objectives  which 
this  Nation  seeks  to  serve. 

Tlw  particular  proposal  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  made  may  or 
may  not  be  the  proper  one.  But  I  cer- 
tainly believe  it  is  worthy  of  very  serious 
consideration. 

The  purpose  of  his  address  today,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  try  to  awaken  a  country  that 
will  not  hear,  and  a  world  that  is  largely 
unmindful  of  the  great  danger  which 
faces  the  human  race,  to  the  imperative 
need  for  a  proposal  for  peace  which  in- 
volves effective  and  enforcible  disarma- 
ment, and  the  estabhshmenl  of  institu- 
tions of  world  order  and  world  law  that 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments 01  this  nuclear  age.  We  must 
come  forward  with  such  a  proposal:  but 
we  are  not  doing  it.  and  no  one  seems  to 
care.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania does  care;  and  I  hope  his  pro- 
posal will  be  seriously  considered  by  the 
President,  and  that  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Nation  will  somehow  be  turned  to 
it;  and  that  we  shall  begin  to  advocate 
detailed  proposals  which  this  country,  as 
leader  of  the  free  world,  can  make,  and 
upon  which  rational  reliance  can  be 
placed.  That  is  the  greatest  challenge 
which  faces  us  today,  and  our  response  to 


It  IS  the  greatest   responsibility  we  owe 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  children. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  making  so  meaningful  a  con- 
tribution to  so  noble  and  so  vital  a  cause. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
moving  to  me  to  hear  my  dear  friend, 
with  whom  I  first  came  to  the  Senate 
.some  5  years  ago.  make  these  important 
comments.  I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
gratitude  to  him. 

I  feel,  as  does  he  and  as  does,  also,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1,  that 
we  have  a  triple  job  to  do.  We  must 
try  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  a  realization  of  the  danger  in 
which  they  live  and  to  the  need  to  sup- 
port bold  and  imaginative  solutions 
which  will  help  get  us  out  of  this  me.ss. 

Next,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
many  empty  chairs  around  us — we  arc 
all  u.sed  to  them — let  me  say  there  is  a 
job  to  be  done  in  educating  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  those  in  the 
other  body  to  their  responsibihty,  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  to 
come  forward  with  plans  to  get  us  out  of 
this  me,ss. 

Finally,  there  is  the  job  of  winning  the 
mind  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  peace  and  for  aggressive,  bold 
action  for  peace,  against  the  advices  lie 
is  receiving  not  to  move  very  rapidly,  not 
to  do  much  of  anything,  but  to  stay 
where  we  are  with  the  status  quo. 

I  believe  these  are  the  important 
things  to  be  done  i.his  summer,  so  that 
in  the  ta.sk  of  persuading  the  American 
people  that  bold  action  is  required  and 
in  the  task  of  persuading  the  Congress 
to  support  bold  action,  we  shall  have  the 
leadership  of  that  vei-y  great  young 
American,  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  my 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  !  Mr. 
Morse)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church! — and.  incidentally,  let  me 
say  also  that  I  deeply  appreciate  then- 
coming  to  the  Chamber  at  this  time  and 
their  remaining  here — that  a  typograph- 
ical error  was  made  in  preparing  the 
first  page  of  my  speech.  As  prepared, 
the  fourth  paragraph  referred  to  a 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church]  "on  Latin  America."  Ac- 
tually, an  omission  occurred  at  that 
point ;  the  text  should  read  that  a  speech 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
i  Mr.  Church  i  on  Africa,  and  a  speech 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  MoKsrl  on  Latin  America.  I 
apologize  to  my  colleagues  for  that 
omission  in  the  prepared  text. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


NECESSITY  FOR  LONG-RANGE 
BOMBERS 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  in  pass- 
ing the  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  House  provided  a  total  of 
$448,840,000  for  the  procurement  and 
production  of  long-range  bombers.  No 
identification  of  this  appropriation  with 
the  B-70  bomber  appears,  although  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  stated 
that  first  preference  should  be  given  in 
the  use  of  available  funds  for  accelera- 
tion of  the  B-70  program.  Events  of  yes- 
terday   and    recent    reports    emanating 
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from  the  Soviet  Union,  disclosing  devel- 
opment by  the  Soviets  of  a  new  super- 
bomber,  compel  me  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  the  $448,840,000  be  identified 
directly  with  the  B-70  program. 

In  the  June  30  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  appeared  an  article  en- 
titled 'New  Soviet  Jet  40  Feet  Longer 
than  US.  Craft."  The  article  described 
Rus=;ia's  giant  new  bomber,  designated 
by  U.S.  military  authorities  with  the  code 
name  "Bounder."  Eyewitnesses  esti- 
mated that  the  Bounder  is  200  feet  long, 
with  a  wingspan  of  80  feet.  The  B-52, 
our  principal  long-range  bomber,  is  157 
feet  long,  with  a  wingspread  of  185  feet. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  the  Star  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New   SovitT   Jj-t   40    Feet   Ldngi-r   Than 
US.   Cr.^ft 

Russia's  giant,  new  jet  bomber  is  more 
than  40  feet  longer — and  m.iy  be  consider- 
ably more  powerful — than  a n}- thing  in  the 
long-range  nuclear  bomber  fleet. 

The  new  Soviet  bomber,  a  four-Jet  delta- 
wing  craft,  was  unveiled  in  Moscow  2  days 
ago  during  practice  flights  for  an  air  show 
there  July  9. 

It  came  as  no  suipribe  t  )  U.S.  cfficia's  here. 
They  said  the  pUine — designated  by  U.S. 
military  authorities  with  the  code  name 
■Botnidrr" — had  been  under  development 
for  a  number  of  years. 

This  suggested  the  Russians  may  have  the 
plane  in  quantity,  although  firm  informa- 
tion Wits  not  available. 

Public  disclosure  of  the  Boinider  could  be 
intended  by  the  Russians  as  a  way  of  point- 
ing up  Soviet  airpower  at  this  time  uf  deep- 
en:iig  crisis  over  Berlin, 

HUGE    ENGINES    NOTED 

The  Russian  newspaper  Red  Star  published 
pictures  of  tlie  plane  witliout  giving  details. 
Westerners  in  Moscow  saw  the  plane  takeoff. 

It  was  noted  here  that  the  engines  ap- 
pered  exceptionally  big  Officials  said  there 
were  published  reports  nearly  2  years  ago 
that  the  Bounder  would  be  nuclear-propelled, 
but  that  the  new  Soviet  bomber  is  powered 
by  tiu-bojet  engines. 

They  said  the  Bounder  is  about  200  feet 
long  and  has  a   wingspan   of  about  80  feet. 

Some  observers  suggested  the  Bounder  Is 
somewhat  comparable  to  this  country's  ad- 
vanced B  -58  Hustler,  also  a  four-Jet  delta- 
wtng  craft,  which  is  designed  to  travel  up  to 
1.300  miles  an  hour. 

However,  the  B-58  is  le.ss  than  half  as  long 
as  the  Bounder — 96.8  feet — and  has  a  shorter 
wingspan — 56.8  feet. 

Tlie  80-ton  B-58,  whlcli  can  lly  higher  than 
50  000  feet,  recently  flew  nearly  3,700  miles 
from  New  York  to  Paris  in  what  the  Air 
Force  claimed  was  record  time  of  3  hours,  19 
minutes,  and  51  seconds. 

WILL  BT'Y   1  IG  n-58S 

Tlie  Unired  States  plans  to  buy  116  B  58  s. 
One  wing  of  36  craft  now  is  being  formed. 

Tlie  US.  heavy  strategic  bomber  is  the 
eight-Jet  B-52.  which  travels  at  about  650 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  157  feet  long  and  has  a 
wingspread  of  185  feet.  Tlie  B-  52  is  a  swept- 
wing  plane.  Faster  craft  are  of  the  narrower 
delia-wing  design.  There  are  nearly  500 
B   58 '.s. 

The  remainder  of  the  U  S.  long-range 
Ijomber  fleet  is  made  up  of  about  1,000  ag- 
i!'.g  B  47"s,  a  six-Jet  plane  due  to  be  retired 
cradually.  The  600-plus-miles-an-hour  B-47 
Is  107  feet  long  and  has  a  wingspread  of  116 
feet. 

With  the  advent  of  the  missile  age,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  decided  against 


buying  any  more  B-52's  or  B  58's,  It  u'.so 
has  cut  back  development  of  the  2,000-mlle- 
an-hour  B-70  bomber. 

In  passing  the  nearly  $43  billion  defense 
money  bill  on  Wednesday,  tlie  House  ticketed 
5448,840.000  for  more  manned  bombers.  It 
urged  a  speedup  in  the  B  70  program  and 
gave  the  administration  tlie  opportunity  to 
use  part  of  the  funds  for  B  52's  and  B-58's, 
if  it  sliould  change  its  mind. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  there  appeared  an  article  con- 
cerning Mosco\\ 's  airshow  which  was 
held  yesterday,  at  which  the  new  Soviet 
long-range  bomber  was  displayed.  The 
article  states  tliat  this  bomber  appears 
to  be  supersonic,  mounts  four  imu.sually 
large  engines,  and  is  apparently  heavier 
than  our  new  B-58  Hustler,  which,  like 
tlie  Soviet  bomber,  is  a  delta-wing  type. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  an  article  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  bearing  the  caption 
"Reds  Flaunt  Air  Might  in  Big  Show," 
and  also  an  article — from  today's  Wash- 
ington Star — entitled  "New  Soviet 
Planes  Held  Unmatched  by  United 
States." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  print'-'d  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

JFrom  the  New  York  Times,  July  10,  1961] 
RussiAN.s  Display  New  Big  BoMnr.s.s  and  Jet 
Fighters:  Moscow's  Fikst  Air.show  in  5 
Ye.ars  Id  Believed  Keyed  to  Crisis  Over 
Berlin:  Large  Helicoptf.p.s  Fly  :  Rocket 
Booster  on  a  Combat  Cr»ft  Among  In- 
novations—Khrl'shchev  Present 

(By  Seym'Ur  Topping) 

Moscow,  July  9. — The  Soviet  Union  ex- 
hibited new  supersonic  jet  fighters  and 
bombers  today  in  an  impressive  show  of  air 
power. 

Celebrating  Aviation  Day,  the  Soviet  Air 
Force  put  on  dif^play  at  least  11  new  combat 
aircraft  and  helicopter  transports  with  great 
lifting  capacity. 

Among  them  were  a  delta-wing  jet  fighter 
with  a  liquid-fueled  rocket  booster  and  a 
heavy  delta-wing  jet   bomber. 

Huiu!reds  of  thousands  of  spectators  wit- 
nessed the  2-hour  show  at  Tushmo  Air- 
field, outside  Mo^-cow.  It  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  5  years. 

In  addition  to  a  military  flypast  that 
featured  missile-carrying  fighters  and 
bombers,  the  crowds  saw  massed  paratrooper 
Jumps  and  the  latest  type  of  Jet  airliners. 
Helicopters  bore  mockups  of  earth  satellites 
and  of  the  V'ostok  space.ship  i!i  which  MaJ. 
Yuri  A.  Gagarin  made  tlie  first  m.inned  flight 
into  space. 

PREMIER   DISCLOSED    CHANGES 

Premier  Khrushchev  attended  the  demon- 
stration a  day  after  having  announced  a 
3  billion  ruble  ($3,500  billion)  rise  in  the  de- 
fense budget  and  the  suspension  of  troop 
reductions  announced  in  .January  1960.  He 
said  yesterday  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
take  these  measures  to  counter  similar  West- 
ern moves  in  the  face  of  the  impendir.g  crisis 
over  Berlin. 

The  airsliow  was  regarded  here  as  an 
iniplicit  warning  to  the  West  as  the  show- 
down on  Berlin  nears. 

Col.  Melvin  J,  Nielsen,  air  attache  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  described  the  show  as  "quite 
impre.ssivc." 

"They  evidently  have  continued  with  the 
development  of  all  classes  of  aircraft  since 
the  last  show  and  have  not  been  standing 
still,"  Colonel  Nielsen  added 

In  announcing  last  year  that  rocket  units 
were   the  core   of   the   Soviet  armed  forces. 


Mr.  Khrushchev  contended  that  conven- 
tional bombers  were  becoming  obsolete. 
While  today's  show  sugt^ested  a  change  in 
Soviet  thinking,  it  was  possible  tliat  some 
of  the  types  exhibited  had  been  under  de- 
velopment for  years  and  that  Moscow  liad 
produced  a  number  of  prototypes. 

Konstantin  A.  'Vershinin,  Chief  Soviet  Air 
Marshal,  writing  today  In  Pravda,  Commu- 
nist Party  newspaper,  said  that  rocket.s  had 
taken  over  many  tasV:s  but  that  "the  air 
force  continues  to  play  a  great  role." 

Reporting  an  increase  in  the  firepower 
of  the  air  force,  he  said.  '  Insiea  of  c.in- 
nons,  planes  today  carry  alr-to-alr  missiles, 
and  bombs  have  been  superseded  by  air-t  j- 
surface  missiles." 

Shortly  before  the  military  flypast  began, 
the  U.S.  air  nttachd.  his  Western  colleagues, 
and  Western  correspond*  nts  were  instructed 
to  put  aside  their  cameras.  Photography  waa 
permitted  at  the  1950  show. 

Soviet  Air  Force  ofTicers  and  Soviet  security 
men  In  civilian  clothes  then  mingled  with 
attaches,  diplomats,  and  mrresivnidents  In 
tho  special   foreigners'  enclosure. 

(Official  photographs  of  some  of  the  craft 
seen  In  the  nlr  show  were  later  distributed 
by  Tas.s,  the  official  Soviet  press  agency.) 

The  new  planes  streaked  by,  often  veer- 
ing sharply  away,  and  could  be  seen  by 
foreign  observers  only  for  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. The  heavy  delta-wmg  bomber  was 
observed  for  the  first  time  under  good  visual 
conditions.  It  had  been  glimpsed  from  a 
considerable  distance  during  a  rehearsal  last 
month  and  photographs  of  it  we;e  printed  in 
the  Soviet  pre.-;.'?. 

The  bomber.  mo\inting  four  unusually 
large  engines,  apparently  is  heavier  than  the 
U.S.  supersonic  B-58  Hustler,  which  also  has 
delta  wings.  The  Convair  Hustler,  ■which  Is 
capalile  of  epeecls  up  to  1.380  miles  an  hour. 
has  a  56-foot  10-lnch  wing  fpan.  and  is  ii6 
feet  9  Inches  long. 

The  Soviet  bomber  appears  t-)  b*^  super- 
sonic, taut  there  was  no  way  of  determining 
Us  speed  or  range. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  displays  was 
a  coUnnn  of  10  slender  bombers  with  two 
Ject  engines  at  the  rear  atop  the  fubtlagp. 
They  were  described  as  neavy  supersonic 
craft  by  a  Soviet  commentator  but  Western 
observers  said  they  appeared  to  be  medium 
tvpes  In  the  class  as  regards  size,  with  the 
B   58. 

LIGHT     BOMBERS     <)BSEUVED 

One  and  possibly  two  new  light  bombers 
were  observed.  That  .seen  best  was  a  twin- 
Jet  aircraft  carrying  r<x-kets.  Its  jet  intakes 
were  forward  of  tlie  wings  on  the  sides  of 
the  fuselage  and  its  exhaust  pipes  were  set 
in  the  tail. 

Three  and  possibly  four  new  delta-\<.lng 
fighter  types  were  spotted. 

The  one  that  did  the  show's  finale  was 
powered  by  the  rocket  booster  In  addition 
to  Its  regular  jet.  It  approached  the  field  on 
the  Jet,  cut  in  the  booster,  and  streaked 
straight  up  with  its  exhaust  flaming. 

■Western  exper's  said  tlie  United  States  has 
P-ghters  equipped  for  rocket -assisted  take.jfis 
but  nothing  comparable  operationally  to  tlie 
Soviet  craft. 

Many    of    the    fighters    carried    what    ap- 
peared to  be  air-to-air  missiles.     Large  an- 
to-surface    missiles    were    exhibited    fr    tlie      v 
first  time  on  older  bombers.  v 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  10.  19G1| 

Reds  Flatjnt  Air  Might  in  Big  Show — 
Display  Features  Helicopter  CAT^Rvnrc  a 
Wooden  House 

(By  Stanley  Johnson) 
Moscow,  July  9. — Tlie  Soviet  Union  gave  a 
spectacular  display  of  Its  air  might  at  Tush- 
Ino  airfield  today.  It  showed  a  bewildering 
viU"iety  of  new  craft  ranging  from  two  super- 
sonic Jet  bombers  to  a  giant  helicopter  that 
can  carry  a  house. 


Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  astroiiaut 
Yuri  Gagarin  watched  side  by  side.  Diplo- 
mats in  tlie  .stiUid.s  speculated  that  the  power 
di-splay,  the  first  Soviet  air  show  since  1958, 
was  intended  to  influence  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  Berlin  crisis. 

"A  very  impressive  show."  said  the  U.S. 
air  attache.  Col  Melvin  Nellsen.  "It's  evi- 
dent the  Russiaii.s  liave  continued  with  the 
development   of  all  classes  nf  aircraft," 

Western  experts  said  the  United  States  has 
nothing  to  mat.ch  .some  of  the  items  dis- 
played, including  a  Jet  fighter  that  can  light 
up  a  Uquid-fuel  rocket  engine  booster  in 
Hight  to  give  it  a  tremendou.s  rate  of  climb 
These  observers  said  the  air  parade  showed 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  putting  all  u.=  faith 
in  long-range  missiles 

Instead  ol  conventional  cannon,  the  figiit- 
ers  carried  air-to-air  rockets. 

A  delta-wing  bomber,  which  the  air  .show 
annotmcer  said  had  a  speed  several  times 
that  of  sound,  was  tlie  most  sj)eciacular 
Ijlane  shown  publicly  for  the  first  time. 

It  has  four  jet,«.  two  on  the  wmgtlps  and 
two  inboard  below  the  wings.  It  looked  big- 
ger than  the  US.  B-52.  which  has  eight  en- 
pines,  and  it  dwarfed  a  fighter  plane  shown 
with  it 

Runnini^  the  delta  a  cU.se  second  in  in- 
terest for  Western  air  attaches  was  a  flypast 
(  i   10  heavy  supersonic  bombers. 

This  new  model  wa.s  also  being  shown 
publicly  for  the  first  time  Its  two  engines 
are  mounted  on  the  rear  atop  the  long  and 
slender  fuselage.  It  has  high  swept  wings. 
It  is  comparable  in  size  to  the  American  B- 
.58,  who.se  publicly  admitted  speed  is  1,500 
miles  an  hour. 

The  pilot  of  the  jet  fighter  with  the  liquid 
rocket  engine  lit  uji  this  auxiliary  just  as  he 
pas.sed  the  reviewing  stand.  The  plane, 
delta-winged,  shot  up  into  the  clouds  m 
seconds. 

There  were  three  other  displays  of  new 
delta-wing  fighters,  all  of  which  carried  air- 
tii-air  rockets. 

The  Russian.*;  showed  fotir  editions  of  a 
new  Jet  amphibious  plane. 

Another  novelty  was  something  billed  In 
advance  as  a  vertical  takeoff  plane  In  the 
.sense  the  phrase  is  used  in  the  West,  since 
It  dc^es  not  depend  on  a  Jet  thrust  to  get 
into  the  air.  It  is  halfway  between  an  air- 
plane and  a  helicopter — the  program  called 
It  a  "screw  wing  plane   ' 

Two  engines  were  mounted  at  the  end  of 
each  wing.  In  addition  It  has  two  rotors 
atop  each  wing.  It  Is  extremely  maneuver- 
able  and  could  be  used  to  carry  freight  or 
tr(X)ps. 

Also  shown  for  the  first  time  was  a  three- 
tailed  Jet-{X)wered  helicopter  which  landed 
on  the  grass  field  and  unloaded  a  cargo  of 
rockets. 

A  huge  helicopter  appeared  carrying  un- 
der its  belly  a  wooden  hou.se  which  it  landed 
on  the  field.  The  house  was  about  the  size 
of  the  biggest  car  trailer  built  In  the  United 
States.  This  particular  helicopter  Is  rated 
as  capable  of  carrying  180  men. 

The  helicopter  phase  of  the  show  opened 
with  a  crowd-pleasing  flypast  of  15  whirly- 
birds  each  with  a  trapeze  mounted  under- 
neath on  which  a  pretty  girl  was  posed.  Each 
girl  was  dressed  in  the  national  costume  of 
one  of  the  15  Soviet  Republics. 

Then  came  four  helicopters  carrying  mod- 
els of  the  various  Soviet  sputniks  Including 
one  of  the  'Vostok,  In  which  Gagarin  traveled 
m  space. 

For  the  50.000  people  at  the  show,  the 
aerial  chorus  line  and  a  mass  drop  of  600 
men  in  brightly  colored  parachutes  were  the 
most  popular  features. 

The  day  was  bright  and  sunny  with  tem- 
peratures in  the  eighties  although  there  were 
enough  scattered  clouds  for  the  highflying 
jets  to  do  disappearing  acts. 

There  was  a  flypast  of  16  turlxiprop  bomb- 
ers called  Bear,  the  military  version  of  the 


TU  114.  This  Is  the  giant  plane  in  which 
Khrushchev  flew  to  the  United  States  In  1959. 
The  bombers  carried  orange  alr-to-surface 
missiles  beneath  their  wings. 

There  were  15  twin-jet  Badger  bombers,  the 
military  version  of  the  TU-104  civil  airliner, 
which  also  carried  air-to-surface  guided 
missiles  These  missiles  have  a  range  of 
hundred.s  of  miles  and  could  easily  have  nu- 
clear warheads.  Western   experts  said. 

TItIs  was  the  first  time  the  Soviet  Union 
h.'.d  publicly  displayed  supersonic  bombers, 
iiut  Western  authorities  had  assvnned  the 
Rods  had  them 

."iir  Marshal  Konstantin  Vershinin  said  in 
an  Aviation  Day  article  In  Pravda  that  maijy 
of  the  Soviet  Jets  have  no  equal  in  the  world 
for  siH-ed.  altitude,  and  range. 

In  a  similar  vein.  Spaceman  Gagarin  urged 

vuung  Russians  in  an   article   in   Komsomol 

P'avda  to   choose   aviation    as   a   profession. 

The  world's  best,  most  powerful   machines 

are  waiting  for  yo\i,"  he  wrote. 

IFrr.m  the  Washington   Star.  July    10,    19611 
New    Soviet    Planes    Held    Unmatched    by 
U.NiTED     States — Moscow     Airpower     Dis- 
play Leaves  Western  Observers  Impressed 
Moscow.     July      lO.^The      Soviet      Union 
,^h'iwed  off  Its  air  might  yesterday  in  a  daz- 
zling display  that  struck  W'estern  diplomats 
as  a  gesture  designed  to  strengthe::  Kremlin 
demands  on  Berliij. 

Premier  Khrushchev  and  Cosmonaut  Yuri 
Gagarin  watched  side  _by  side  along  with  a 
crowd  of  50.000  while"  live.  .Soviet  air  force 
]5araded  a  spectacular  array  of  new  craft 
at  Moscow's  Tushlno  airfield. 

Western  experts  watching  the  .':how — first 
tlie  Russians  have  staged  since  1958 — said 
the  United  States  has  nothing  to  match 
se\eral  of  tlie  entries.  Including  a  Jet  fighter 
that  can  light  up  a  liquid  rocket  engine 
booster  In  flight  to  gain  a  tremendous  rate  cf 
climb. 

impressive  show 
The  most  spectacular  attraction  shown 
publicly  for  the  first  time  was  a  delta  wing 
bomber  the  announcer  said  had  a  speed  sev- 
eral times  that  of  sound.  The  plane  looked 
bigger  than  the  eight-engine  U.S.  B-52  and 
had  four  Jets,  two  on  the  wingtips  and  two 
inboard  below   the   wings. 

Western  air  attaches  showed  keen  inter- 
est in  a  flypast  of  10  heavy  supersonic  bom- 
bers which  also  made  their  first  public  ap- 
pearance. This  new  model's  two  engines 
were  mounted  on  the  rear  atop  the  long, 
slender  fuselage.  It  had  high  swept  wings 
and  was  comparable  In  size  to  the  U.S.  B-58, 
whose  publicly  admitted  speed  is  1.500  miles 
per  hour. 

"A  very  Impressive  show."  said  the  U.S. 
air  attache,  Col.  Melvin  Nellsen.  "It's  evi- 
dent the  Russians  have  continued  with  the 
development  of  all  classes  of  aircraft." 

Western  observers  said  the  show  made 
clear  the  Russians  are  not  pinning  all  their 
faith  on  long-range  missiles  alone. 

copter  carries  house 

The  fighters  carried  air-to-air  rockets  In- 
stead of  conventional  cannon.  The  new 
bombers  were  armed  with  air-to-surface  mis- 
siles instead  of  bombs. 

The  Ru-ssians  gave  advance  billing  to  a 
vertical  takeoff  plane  that  does  not  depend 
on  a  jet  thrust  to  get  it  aloft.  Called  a 
screw  wing  plane  it  was  a  cross  between  a 
plane  and  a  helicopter. 

Two  engines  were  mounted  at  the  end  of 
each  wing,  and  It  had  two  rotors  atop  each 
wing  making  it  highly  maneuverable  and 
able  to  carry  either  troops  or  freight. 

Another  new  model  was  a  three-tail  jet- 
powered  helicopter  that  landed  and  unloaded 
a  cargo  of  rockets. 

One  novelty  was  a  giant  helicopter  capable 
of  hauling  180  men.  It  appeared  carrying  a 
wooden  hou=e  under  its  belly  and  landed  it 


on  the  field.    The  house  waa  about  the  size 
of  a  large  car  traUer  :n  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  spiced  up  their  show  with  a 
flypast  of  15  helicopters  each  carrying  a 
trapeze  on  which  sat  a  pretty  girl  each 
dressed  In  the  national  costume  of  1  of  the 
15  Soviet  Republics. 

Another  crowd-pleasing  feature  was  a  mass 
drop  of  600  men  with  brightly  colored  para- 
chutes. 

Air  Marshal  Konstantin  Vershinin  who  di- 
rected the  show  said  in  an  aviation  day  ar- 
ticle In  the  Communist  Party  newspaper 
Pravda  that  many  of  the  Soviet  air  force's 
jets  have  no  equal  in  the  world  for  speed 
•dtitude,  and  flight  range, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
point  out  that  the  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  states  that  ob- 
servers noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  putting  all  its  faith  in  long-range 
missiles,  and  that  the  big,  new  delta- 
wing  bomber  wa.s  the  most  spectacular 
plane  shown  m  public  for  the  first  time, 
and  looked  larger  than  the  B-52, 

Editorials  p'abhshed  today  in  both  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  point  out  that  Premier  Khrushchev 
has  embarked  on  a  stepped-up  program 
of  increased  Soviet  military  power  \i\ 
line  witli  his  ihreaUs  of  war  to  attain 
objectives.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
that  these  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

i  From  the  New  York  Times.  July  10.  1961] 
Khrushchev  States  His  Terms 
Backing  up  his  move  with  stepped-up 
military  preparations  and  a  spectacular  air- 
power display  in  Moscow,  Premier  Khru- 
shchev again  calls  for  a  peace  conference  to 
liquidate  the  vestiges  of  W'orld  War  II.  By 
self-assumed  "right"  he  summons  to  it 
President  Kennedy,  Prime  Minister  Macmil- 
lan,  and  President  de  Gaulle,  but  not  the 
country  with  which  peace  Is  to  be  made — 
Germany.  With  seeming  reasonableness  he 
urges  the  'V^'estern  leaders  to  sit  downi  with 
him  and  other  peace-loving  states. 

But  he  also  makes  It  plain  that  he  will  i-c- 
cept  no  proposals  that  do  not  meet  his 
terms.  These  terms  call  for  a  partitioned 
Germany,  for  a  free  city  of  West  Berlin 
stripped  of  Western  protection,  and  for  a 
European  security  system  that  would  get  the 
United  States  out  of  Europe  and  leave  the 
Continent  to  Soviet  mercies. 

If  the  Western  statesmen  do  not  have 
the  wisdom  to  bow  to  these  terms,  the  So- 
viet ruler  again  threatens  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace  treaty  with  his  East  German 
agents,  to  lay  down  still  acknowledged  So- 
viet obligatlcjns  and  to  put  West  Berlins 
lifelines  under  the  sovereign  control  of  these 
agents  who  already  threaten  a  new  blockade 
to  drive  the  West  out  of  the  city.  If  the 
Western  Powers  resist,  they  will  be  branded 
as  "aggressors"  to  be  rebuffed  by  Soviet 
might,  even  at  the  price  of  war. 

The  Western  reply  to  this  Soviet  arrogance 
should  be  self-evident.  The  Soviet  ruler 
calls  for  a  peace  conference,  not  to  negotiate, 
but  to  impose  the  peace  he  wants  on  both 
vanquished  Germany  and  the  Allies  who 
helped  him  conquer  it.  He,  and  he  alone, 
resorts  to  threats  of  war  to  change  the  exist- 
ing situation,  not  only  In  Berlin  but  on  a 
worldwide  scale  to  bring  about  the  collapse 
of  Western  defenses  and  the  whole  free 
world. 

The  Western  Powers  are  not  happy  with 
the  status  quo.  either,  and  would  like  to 
change  it.  But  they  are  solemnly  pledged 
not  to  change  It  by  force,  just  as  they  are 
pledged  to  resist  any  attempt  at  forceful 
change  by  anybody  else.     They  seek  a  change 
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by  peaceful  negotiations  for  which  they  have 
been  and  always  will  be  ready,  not  under 
duress  and  not  as  pawns  of  Soviet  power 
politics,  as  at  Paris,  but  only  if  the  Soviets 
are  equally  ready  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 
They  have  on  record  a  Soviet  agreement  to 
the  broad  principles  for  such  a  change,  laid 
down  In  the  Geneva  directive  of  1955  which 
called  for  German  self-determination  within 
a  framework  of  European  security  as  a  con- 
dition for  disarmament — principles  later 
spelled  out  In  the  Western  peace  plan  of  1959 
which  remains  the  basis  of  the  Western 
position. 

The  Soviets  have  repudiated  these  princi- 
ples, but  if  they  are  ready  to  return  to 
them,  negotiations  can  proceed  at  once.  It's 
up  to  Mr.  Khrushchev. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post,  July   10.  1961] 
War  and  Peace 

Premier  Khrushchev's  announcement  that 
Soviet  Russia  will  increase  defense  spending 
by  $3.5  billion  and  suspend  the  planned  re- 
duction of  1.2  million  men  In  armed  force 
strength  discloses  very  little  about  Soviet 
military  power  but  divulges  a  great  deal 
about   Soviet    diplomatic    maneuvers. 

There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  Januai-y  14,  1960,  address  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Supreme  Soviet  and  the  new  statement  on 
July  8-.  but  how  Communist  military  pow- 
er is  affected  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

When  he  announced  planned  budget  and 
force  cuts  In  1960.  Chairman  Khrushchev 
took  pains  to  say  that  "the  proposed  reduc- 
tion will  in  no  way  lessen  the  firepower  of 
our  armed  forces."  Notwithstaiadlng  the  pro- 
posed cuts,  he  said,  "the  Soviet  Army's  pres- 
ent-day equipment  is  quite  sufficient  to  make 
our  country  unassailable."  At  another  point 
he  said  "there  will  be  no  weakening  of  our 
country's  defense  niight  whatsoever." 

The  agile  Mr.  Khrushchev,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  1960  changes  would  not  cut  So- 
viet power,  managed  to  claim  great  credit 
for  tiiem  as  a  peaceful  gesture.  With  his 
usual  facility,  he  contrived  to  have  it  both 
ways:  Soviet  armed  might  was  not  being  cut 
but  the  cut  in  Soviet  armed  might  showed 
how    peaceful    Soviet   Russia   really   was. 

The  arms  reduction  he  told  the  Supreme 
Sovl-'t  in  1960,  was  governed  by  "the  peace- 
ful aspirations  of  our  people."  It  was  due 
to  "the  high  humane  ideals  inherent  in  our 
progressive  world  outlook."  It  was  being 
done  because  "we  do  not  want  war,  because 
we  do  not  mean  to  attack  anyone,  do  not 
wish  to  threaten  anyone  and  have  no  aggres- 
sive aims."  It  was  all  to  show  that  "oiu- 
intentions  are  the  most  peaceable,  and  not 
aggressive."  Soviet  Russia  was  "setting  a 
good  example  In  keeping  with  the  finest  hu- 
man aspirations." 

Now  that  the  arms  budget  is  going  back 
up  and  the  strength  of  the  armed  forces  is 
being  raised,  does  this  prove  that  Soviet 
Russia  no  longer  has  such  noble  and  pacific 
purposes?  Not  at  all.  The  1960  reductions 
proved  Soviet  Russia  had  only  peaceful  in- 
tentions and  the  1961  increase  in  armed 
strength  proves  exactly  the  same  thing.  It 
is  the  wicked  Western  Powers  whose  in- 
creased armaments  make  all  this  necessary. 
On  that  account,  Soviet  Russia  will  not  carry 
out  planned  reductions  (that  would  not 
have  diminished  its  power)  and  will  under- 
take Increased  armament  expenditures, 
which  presumably  will  increase  Soviet  mih- 
tary  might. 

What  it  all  comes  down  to  is  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  wished  the  world  to  think  he 
was  making  a  pacific  gesture  in  1960  and  he 
wishes  it  to  think  he  is  making  a  belliger- 
ent gesture  in  1961.  He  could  have  cut 
the  armed  forces  in  1960  without  letting  the 
world  know;  he  could  have  increased  them 
in  1961  without  letting  the  world  know. 
So  the  meaning  of  both  speeches  must  be 
sought  in  other  than  purely  military  terms. 
They  have  only  the  same  symbolic  meaning 


that  the  Premier's  change.s  of  costume  have 
He  wore  his  civilian  suit  in  1960;  recently 
he  donned  his  new  generals  uniform  when 
he  addressed  the  Riissian  people  on  television. 
The  Chairman's  purposes  are  yo  transpar- 
ent that  this  posturing  would  be  almost 
comic  were  It  not  for  the  grim  reality  of 
the  military  power  that  continues  to  be  at 
his  disposal  whether  he  is  bemused  or  be- 
medaled.  in  his  store  suit  ur  his  general's 
uniform.  In  1960  he  was  courting  the  West: 
now  he  is  cudgeling  it.  He  ring.s  all  clianges 
but  to  one  purpose.  It  is  against  that  grim 
purpose  the  We.-^t  must  preniire.  without  be- 
ing utterly  disarmed  when  he  uses  guile  or 
utterly  dismayed  when  he  uses  threats. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  there  were  reports  that  the 
administration  had  decided  to  more  or 
less  mark  time  with  the  development  of 
the  B-70,  and  to  rely  upon  the  bomber 
force  we  now  have,  while  at  the  same 
time  putting  all  of  our  future  defense 
eggs  in  the  one  basket  of  lonsr-range  mis- 
siles. In  this  connection,  I  quote  from 
the  CoNGRE.ssiONAL  RECORD  for  May  15, 
when  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  I  stated: 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  simply  not  willing  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  stoppins?  the  procurement  of 
manned  bombers  in  1962.  As  I  stated  in  my 
statement,  I  do  not  know  what  motivated 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  but  the 
committee  members  were  unanimous  on  that 
one  point  AU  17  members  felt  we  should 
continue  to  procure  manned  bombers  after 
1962. 

In  my  opinion,  mlssilry  has  not  yet 
achieved  that  stage  of  perfection  and  de- 
velopment which  would  warrant  placing  all 
the  future  security  of  this  country  on  the 
operation    of    the    missile    system. 

Placing  complete  reliance  on  missiles 
lives  dangerously  with  the  possibility  of 
an  antimissile  defense  system  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Soviets:  and  it  plays  with 
the  fire  of  irretrievability  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  that  might  be 
launched  as  the  result  of  a  false  alarm. 
Only  through  use  of  a  bomber  under 
positive  human  control  can  unnece.ssary 
destruction  of  Soviet  Russia  be  headed 
ofT  if  a  false  alarm  is  sounded.  Only 
through  maneuverability  such  as  that 
possessed  by  the  B-70  can  deterrence  of 
the  Soviets  be  achieved  if  they  are  able  to 
perfect  an  antimissile  defense.  It  .seems 
to  be  particularly  noteworthy  that  the 
Soviets  have  gone  ahead  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  superbomber  concur- 
rently with  their  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  production.  They  appreciate 
the  possibility  that  we  may  develop  an 
antimissile  defense. 

Our  new  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay,  has  repeatedly  stated  his 
position  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in 
developing  and  producing  the  b-70  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  deteiTent  posture. 
One  of  the  last  things  Gen.  Thomas 
White  said  before  retiring  as  Chief  of 
the  Air  Staff  was  that  we  should  go  full 
speed  ahead  with  the  B-70  program.  If 
we  are  going  to  give  our  leaders  the  task 
of  protecting  this  Nation  by  deterring  the 
Soviets  from  aggression,  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  heed  their  advice. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  that  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  have  already  indicated  that  that  is 
exactly  what  they  are  ready  to  do.  In 
the  case  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 


ator  from    Georgia    IMr.    Russell  1,   he 
stated — and  again  this  was  on  May  15- 

My  own  view  Is  that  we  ought  to  proceed 
to  procure  the  B-70  at  the  CiU-llcst  possible 
date  or  do  away  with  the  program  altogether, 

And  the  distinguished   Senator  from 

Missi.ssippi    i  Mr.   StennisI   said,  on   the 
same  day: 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  under- 
stands the  facts  now,  at  tlic  proper  time 
he  will  certainly  support  a  request  fur  aadi- 
tional  funds  to  step  up  ar.d  push  forwaul 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  tlie  B  70  program,  be- 
cause the  development  of  the  manned  bomb- 
er is  in  our  frontline  of  defense.  I  think 
we  will  need  such  cr.ift  for  many  years  t  > 
come,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  rapidl;. 
replaced  by  any  kind  of  missile. 

All  kinds  of  suggestions  are  being 
made  as  to  how  we  should  demonstrate 
to  tlic  Soviets  our  firmness  on  Berlin.  I 
a.ssui  p  Senators  that  nothing  will  impress 
them  more  than  demon.'-trated  faith  in 
the  military  leaders — those  who  would 
employ  90  peicent  of  our  nuclear  power — 
by  acting  on  their  recommendaiion  to 
move  quickly  and  decisively  on  the  B-70 
proL;ram  There  will  come  a  day  when 
our  B-52  fleet  will  become  obsolete  This 
cold  war  with  the  Communist  world  will 
not  be  over  for  a  long  time.  The  Soviets 
are  playing  a  long-range  game.  That  is 
why  they  have  dcbcloped  a  new  super- 
bomber  to  replace  their  other  bombers 
when  they  become  obsolete.  We  cannot 
afford  to  give  them  any  leadtime  in  any 
area  of  stratei:;ic  striking  capability.  If 
cost  is  of  concern,  there  is  plenty  of  cut- 
tin.:,'  that  can  be  done  with  some  of  these 
domestic  spending  programs  which  have 
little  or  no  bearing  on  our  national  de- 
fense capabilities  and  have  no  relevance 
to  the  .sense  of  urgency  our  President  has 
called  for.  By  merely  adhering  to  the 
amount  of  money  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  housing  program,  instead  of 
exceeding  it  as  was  done  by  the  Con- 
.!:;ress  only  a  few  days  ago.  this  entire 
appropriation  could  be  dedicated  to  the 
B-70  program  without  any  increase  in 
our  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  the  B-70  program  is 
urqently  needed  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  stay  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  air- 
power.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  Senate  and  this 
Consrre.ss  specifically  tie  this  $448,840,000 
appropriation  to  the  B-70  program  as  a 
clear  indication  that  we  have  the  will 
and  determination  to  win  a  shooting  war 
if  Mr.  Khrushchev  decides  to  start  one 
over  Berlin  or  any  place  else — now  or  at 
any  time  in  the  future. 


THE  OMNIBUS  FARM  BILL 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  mo.st  difficult  tasks  of  a  legislator  is 
to  make  a  proper  evaluation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  and  feasibility  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  Failure  to  do  so  can 
result  in  more  problems  being  created  by 
legislation  than  those  it  attempts  to 
solve. 

Tlio.se  who  ask  Congress  for  legislation 
too  often  are  taking  a  shortsighted  look 
at  a  specific  problem,  without  at  the 
same  time  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  administrative  and  enforcement 
ramifications  of  the  prop>osed  legislation. 
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Nowhere  is  this  more  obvious  than  in  the 
case  of  S.  1643.  the  so-called  omnibus 
farm  bill. 

Subtitle  B.  relating  to  marketing  or- 
ders, directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricultuie 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  standards 
of  grade,  size,  quality,  and  maturity  and 
such  grading,  pack,  container,  and  in- 
spection requirements,  and  to  undertake 
such  marketing  research  and   develop- 
ment projects,  and  to  maintain  such  op- 
erations for  agricultural  commodities  as 
will  effectuate  such  orderly  marketing  of 
such  agricultural  commodities  as  will  be 
in  the  interests  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers.   Provisions  for  allotting,  or  pro- 
viding methods  for  allotting,  the  amount 
of  such  commodity  or  product  or  any 
grade,   size,    or    quality    thereof,   which 
each  producer  may  be  permitted  to  mar- 
ket or  dispose  of  in  any  or  all  markets 
are  called  for;  also  classifications  during 
any  specified  period  or  periods  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  produced  or  market- 
ed by  such  producer  or  produced  on  or 
marketed  from  the  farm  on  which  he  is 
a  producer  in  such  prior  period  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to 
be  representative,  subject  to  such  adjust- 
ment of  abnormal  conditions  and  other 
factors  affecting  production  or  market- 
ing as  the  Secretaiy  may  determine.    Al- 
lotments may  be  in  terms  of  quantities 
of  production  from  given  acres  or  other 
production    units.    Under    such    order, 
rules,  or  regulations  any  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  or  any  com- 
mittees or  boards  created  or  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be 
vested  with  authority  to  perform  any  or 
all  functions  in  comiection  with  rulings 
and  review  proceedings. 

National  marketing  orders  are  to  be 
established  covering  marketing  quotas 
for  specified  agricultural  commodities, 
including  but  not  limited  to  com.  to- 
bacco, wheat,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye,  grain  sorghums,  flaxseed, 
soybeans,  di-y  edible  beans,  grass  seeds, 
vegetables — including  potatoes — frxiits. 
tree  nuts  and  seeds,  hogs,  cattle,  lambs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  whole  milk,  butterfat, 
eggs,  hops,  honey,  and  gum  naval  stores. 
The  national  quota  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  in  which  the  ctMnmodity  is 
produced,  with  such  adjustments  as  are 
deemed  necessai^y  for  abnormal  condi- 
tions affecting  production  and  mai'ket- 
ing,  allotments  or  quotas  previously 
established,  and  other  relevant  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

In  turn,  this  national  marketing 
quota  would  be  apportioned  among  the 
States,  and  in  turn  among  the  farms  in 
the  Stale  or  the  counties.  Past  market- 
ings or  production— in  terms  of  acreage, 
production  units,  or  commodity  units — 
of  the  commodity;  the  quota  or  quotas 
or  allotment  or  allotments  previously 
establislied  for  the  farm;  abnormal  con- 
ditions affecting  production;  land,  labor, 
and  equipment  available  for  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  the  commodity; 
rotation  practices;  soil  and  other  physi- 
cal factors  affecting  the  production  of 
tlie  commodity;  and  such  other  relevant 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
to  be  taken  into  account. 


These  are  only  some  of  the  complex- 
ities of  the  proposed  omnibus  farm  bill. 
From  the  standpoint  of  controls  over 
agriculture,  it  is  readily  apparent  why 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
Wallace  said  last  fall  that  this  type  of 
legislation  would  place  American  farm- 
ers under  worse  controls  than  those 
found  in  most  Communist-dominated 
counti  ics. 

But  it  is  the  administra'ave  and  en- 
forcement side  of  the  bill  which  gives 
me  much  concern.     Tliink  of  the  thou- 
sands   and   thousands   of   new   Federal 
employees  who  would  be  added  to  the 
Federal  payroll  to  police  this  program. 
A  small  indication  of  this  is  revealed  by 
what  is  taking  place  under  the  emer- 
gency feed  grains  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  earlier  this  year.    In  the  July 
2  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  ap- 
pears a  timely  article,  captioned  "Detec- 
tives Are  Out  in  Iowa  Fields,"  to  check 
compliance    in    the    new    program.     In 
Iowa  alone  there  are  3,200  of  these  so- 
called     performance     reporters — being 
paid  $14  per  day — measuring  and  check- 
ing 108.112  farms.     This  relates  only  to 
feed  grains.     It  relates  only  to  one  State. 
Think  of  the  army  of  detectives  which 
would  be  required  if  quotas  for  honey, 
lambs,  hogs,  cattle,  chickens,  eggs,  milk, 
and  all  of  the  other  commodities  covered 
by  the  omnibus  bill  were  to  be  measured. 
In  my  judgment,  we  have  too  many 
Federal  employees  now,  without  adding 
any  more.     I  hope  that  any  future  leg- 
islation  relating  to  agriculture  or  any 
other  area,  except  possibly  national  de- 
fense,   will,   at   least   until   we   can    be 
assured  of  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
and   preservation  of   the  value  of  our 
money,  be  presented  with  a  sounder  ap- 
preciation of  the  administrative  and  en- 
forcement problems  than  was  done  in 
the  ca.se  of  S.  1643. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Register  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, along  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ray- 
mond F.  Hurst,  of  Nevada.  Iowa,  stating 
that  the  emergency  feed  grains  checkers 
are  going  to  cost  around  $3,500  at  least 
for  each  of  the  99  counties  in  Iowa,  or 
up  to  a  half  million  dollars  for  mj'  State 
alone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Des  Molnca  Register,  July  2,  1961  ] 
•Dftectives"    Ark    Out    in    Iowa    Fields — 
Chlck  Compliance  in  New  Program 
^By  Don  Muhm) 
Alcona.  Iowa — Two  men  walk  the  perim- 
eter of  a  cornfield,  stringing  wire  stakes  one 
by   one   on   a   steel   tape   measuring   device. 
At    the    fcncerow,    they    stop    and    make 
notes. 

Then  they  consult  an  aerial  map  with  the 
farmer  who  owns  the  field  they  Just  meas- 
ured, and  pinpoint  Its  location  and  size. 

This  procedure  will  be  duplicated  on 
108.112  farms  In  Iowa  this  year.  It  la  the 
process  by  which  farm  program  workers 
check  compliance  on  19«1  emergency  feed 
gram  program  contracts. 

BIG   MONET 

Big  money  is  Involved  in  the  program. 
Kossuth  County  farmers  stand  to  collect 
$2  million  In  Federal  payments  for  retiring 
68,197  acres— at  an  average  rate  of  131  an 
acre. 


About  $100  million  will  be  paid  to  farm- 
ers throughout  Iowa,  at  rates  ranging  from 
a  low  of  $24.60  an  acre  In  Decatur  County 
to  $43  60  in  Clinton  County. 

The  compliance  workers,  either  farmer - 
elected  township  committeemen  or  college 
ytudents.  receive  $1.76  an  hour  or  $14  a  day 
They  do  not  receive  mileage  payments. 

These  men  are  called  "performance  re- 
porters "  At  work  in  Iowa  now  are  3  2O0 
of  these  reporters. 

In  most  cases  these  reporters  are  farmers 
elected  to  be  on  the  township  Agricultural 
Stabilization  tind  Conservation  Service 
(ASCS)  committees.  The  three  commitee- 
men  will  check  fields  in  their  respecti\c 
townships,  or  an  area  of  36  square  mUes. 

There  are  56  such  reporters  here  in  Kos- 
suth County.  One  of  the  two  ASCS  super- 
visors is  Andrew  Reislng.  of  Wesley. 

MEASrEE    FIELDS 

"We  measure  a  farmer's  cornfields,  crop- 
land he  Is  diverting  from  production,  and 
estimate  his  conserving'  acres,"  Reislng  ex- 
plained. 

In  Reising's  home  township  of  'Wesley,  86 
percent  of  the  farmers  are  participating  in 
the  feed  grain  program.  In  Kossuth  County. 
2.605  farmers  out  of  a  potential  of  3.308 
farmers  i  79  percent)  are  in  the  program  this 
year. 

This  turnout  was  impressive. 

"We  had  farmers  coming  to  our  office  who 
have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  farm 
programs  before.  '  said  Curtis  Uaahr.  former 
Jieldm;in  and  now  ASCS  <^ce  manager  at 
."^Igona. 

"Some  of  these  farmers  hadn't  so  much  as 
sealed  corn  before." 

Across  Iowa,  nearly  60  percent  of  all  farms 
producing  feed  grains  were  signed  up  under 
the  program,  agreeing  to  retire  nearly  3  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland. 

The  work  involved  In  measuring  both  the 
cornfields  and  the  "diverted"  acres  dwarfs 
that  Involved  with  the  "old"  corn  allotment 
program. 

EELF-POLICING 

Di  1958,  workers  had  to  measure  coruflelds 
only  on  39,000  farms.  This  year,  they  must 
check  fields  and  retired  land  on  108.13  2 
farms.  A  deadline  of  July  21  has  been  set 
for  checking  compliance. 

There  is  a  built-in,  self -policing  aspect. 
All  records  are  made  public,  and  farmers  can 
compare  their  participation  and  payments 
with  those  of  any  other  farmer  in  the 
county. 

The  high  payment  rate,  according  to 
Haahr.  is  only  one  reason  why  the  program 
has  been  popular. 

"Farmers  realized  a  need  for  a  program 
which  would  help  fight  declining  prices 
brought  about  mainly  by  overproduction, " 
the  Kossuth  County  office  manager  said. 

"Here  they  have  a  chance  to  receive  a  f.-ilr 
Income  for  retiring  land,  a  price  support,  and 
a  chance  to  keep  from  building  up  larger 
surpluses. 

"This  program  will  be  cheaper  to  the  tax- 
payer than  to  continually  store  grain. 
Farmers  seemed  to  feel  this  makes  sense." 

Farmer  Luke  Youngwlrth,  of  'Wesley,  said: 
"W'e  needed  a  farm  program  which  would 
keep  our  surpluses  from  growing.  This 
should  help." 

TEN    MILLION    BrSHELS 

Of  263  acres.  Youngwlrth  removed  20  per- 
cent from  corn  production  for  $35.10  an  acre. 
Youngwirtla  Is  a  llvestockman  who  seals  his 
own  com  and  then  buys  grain  on  the  open 
market  for  his  hogs  and  beef  cattle. 

On  June  23,  there  were  nearly  10  million 
bushels  of  Government-owned  corn  in  Kos- 
suth County — the  greatest  amount  stored  in 
any  Iowa  county. 

Operating  the  farm  program  Is  a  big  Job. 
But  It  Is  only  a  part  of  the  Kossuth  County 
ASCS  story. 
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Last  year,  these  workers  handled  conserva- 
tion payments  totaling  $34,903;  conservation 
reserve  payments  of  $34,965;  put  7  million 
bushels  of  corn  under  loan  and  nearly  a 
million  bushels  under  purchase  agreements; 
loaned  $85,536  to  farmers  for  building  stor- 
age structures;  Issued  wool  "incentive"'  pay- 
ments of  more  than  $34,000. 

This  means  that  one  office  will  handle 
something  like  $12  million  annually — in  one 
way  or  another.  The  feed  grain  program 
will  represent  a  total  payment  to  Kossuth 
County  farmers  of  about  S2  million. 

NEV-^D.-i,  low.'S,  May  17.  1961. 
Senator  Jack  Miller. 
V,'as}iington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mille?.  .  Until  April  1  I  w.ui 
sixth  district  ASC  fleldnian  iiere  in  Iowa.  Ot 
cuurse  the  fleldmen  at  that  time  were  given 
no  opportunity  to  help  develop  the  new  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  placing  the  three 
county  committeemen  on  full  time,  they 
hired  the  three  regular  township  committee- 
men and  the  two  alternates  to  work  in  se- 
curing the  data  for  the  1959-60  crop  history 
Just  for  sectiring  this  information  most 
counties  spent  somewhere  around  $3,500  or 
more  which  means  that  this  cost  could  be 
close  to  half  a  million  dollars  just  in  Iowa 

Now  we  still  have  the  three  county  com- 
mitteemen, in  addition  to  the  office  nianager. 
running  our  county  office  This  means  an 
added  cost  of  approximately  $50  per  day  per 
county.  We  have  lUO  ASC  offices  in  Iowa 
When  we  multiply  $50  by  100  counties  by  20 
workdays  per  month,  it  makes  a  sizable 
figure. 

The  last  published  figures  from  Jasper 
County  was  34  percent  participation  and 
Dallas  County  was  55  percent  Now  we  have 
the  three  townships  calling  on  all  farmers 
that  have  not  signed  to  get  added  partici- 
pation. 

It  would  appear  tliat  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  interested  in  building  a  strong 
political  organization  and  it  would  appear 
that  a  lot  of  public  money  is  being  spent 
to  this  end. 

I  hope  that  our  ReiiiibUcm  fjrganization 
Ls  keeping  a  close  watch  m  some  of  these 
.ireas. 

With  best  wishes,  I  renuiin. 
Sincerely  yotir-^ 

RwMOND  F,  Hurst. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ml-  METCALF.  Mi'.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  .stand  in  adjouniment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ('at  5 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
July  11,  1961.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination.';  leccived  by  the 
Senate  July  10,  1961; 

Department   of    Labor 

George  L-P  Weaver,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor 

I.V    THE    Navv 

Adai  Charles  R.  Brown.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  with  the  rank  of 
admiral  tinder  the  pro\isions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Frederick  N.  Kivette.  US  Navy, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  with  the 
rank  of  vice  admiral  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
the  following-named  officers  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
*n  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  sec- 


tion,   I   nominate    them    to  have    the   grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving: 

Rear  Adm.  Alfred  G.  Ward,  US   Navy, 

Rear  Adm    David  L.  McDonald. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  July  10,  1961 

POSTMASTfR^ 
.MADAM  \ 

Gilbert  W   Melihor.  Gull  Shores, 
Guy  T  Traylor.  Woodhmd, 

At  AnKA 

Betty  M   HDm.s'iicl   Platinum. 

ARKANSAS 

Earl  D  Miller,  Alexander. 
Rudolph  D  Winborii,  Alma, 
Nolen  E,  Renficnv,  Charleston. 
Cal'.iii  E   Ree\pp.  Hughes 

C>.t  IFi.'RNH 

GeriTge  V  Peetris.  Big  Bear  Lake. 
.\ndrpy  C.  Hagnod.  Carb-tta. 
Waltpr  H.  Miller,  Chm^, 
L'-)na  A   Mitchell,  Clark.>bU!?. 
Joseph  T   Collins,  Fair  Oaks. 

COIORADO 

Charles  E  Casper,  Campo. 

I  :tw;»»nre  D   Kiihnke,  Hudson. 

CONNECTICUT 

Ernest  K  Wf  ir  East  Glastonbury. 

%  FI  ORIDA 

Geruge  W   Bissett,  Sant'  Augustine. 
Ri^yT  Gr.icidy,  Sebr.ng 

CF.URGiA 

Ernest  V  Pool,  Jr  .  Wuicicr. 
Effie  R   Rhodes.  Aragon 
Wanda  C  Putman,  Brooks. 
H.ir.  ei;  M  Upchtirch.  Hai^eville. 

,«       IDAtt'i 

Earl  Wught   Jr  ,  Murtaut;h 

illi.voi-^ 

Tom  H  Mason,  Marietta, 
Michael  C   Mott,  Rio. 

INDIANA 

Edgar  Hf^bner,  Jr  ,  Boom  ille. 

IOWA 

Raymond  J,  Doiiu-.an.  Bernard. 

KANSAS 

Henry  M  Milkr.  Galesburg 

LOri.~.IANA 

Warren  A  Hurst.  Kent  wood. 
Beatrice  A   Croft.  Pride 
Cord  W.  Garrott,  Pearl  Rr,  er. 

.MASSACUfSETTS 

John  A   Maclver,  Monterey. 
Genevieve  V  Harty.  Sotith  Barre. 

MICHIGAN 

Bernice  C,  Gould.  Brant 
Eugene  L.  Byrnes.  Cassapolis. 
Edwin  G  Kniss,  Delton 
Robert  E.  Petersen.  Frankfort. 
William  E   Hackelberg.  Indian  River. 

MINNESOTA 

Ed'.vard  J.  Noreen,  Bayport 
Frank  J   Kolbinger    Becker 
Henry  S,  Blexrud.  Caledonia 
Edward  N.  Hentges.  Eden  Valley. 
Raymond  E,  StalTanson,  Farwell 
Richard  C.  Zimmerman,  Kent 
Robert  F   Entzion,  Knile  River, 

MISSOURI 

Lawrence  E  Hatridge,  Bellei.  lew. 

Ida  W  Summa.  Gentry 

Kenneth  J.  Dunlap.  Mineral  Point 

NEW     MEXICO 

Tuny  J  Manzanares.  Tierra  Amtirllla. 


NCjRTH     CAROLINA 

James  C  Barnes.  Autryville. 
Kelly  M    Holmes.  Bolton. 
Jack  E   Bollck.  Conover 
Ralph  R.  Palmer,  Crossnore. 
Durham  H  Mitchell.  Fairmont. 
Louis  E  Potts.  Highlands. 
Bonnie  L.  Mason,  Holly  Ridge. 
William  T  Wlutlen,  Hot  Springs. 
Lucille  K   Parker   Hubert. 
Mabel  T  Murray.  M'lvock. 

NORTH      DAKOTA 

Wesley  D   Kahl.  Carrington. 

OHIO 

Alfred  E   Clinger   Burgoon. 
Harley  J   Kalb.  Chatfield 
Lloyd  R.  Crawford.  Columbiana, 
Charles  R   Cramer.  Iberia 
Ralph  E   Jenkins,  Lewistown. 

OKLAHOMA 

Martha  C.  Cassity    K  iw. 
Keith  B.  Landruin,  Len-jnii, 

OREGON 

John  R  NIeland,  Canby. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harvey  W.  Brnner,  Jr  ,  Apollo. 
David  G.  Reynolds,  Claysvllle. 
Kimber  C    Sharrer,  Harmony. 
Prank  A    Santone.  Jr  ,  Malvern 
William  E.  Thiimnia.  MiUersville, 
W  Nevm  Martin.  Willow  Street. 

■j"  SOUTH    (  ARoLI.VA  — 

Vincent  B  Liinehouse,  Ladson. 

TEN.NE.SSEF 

David  P.  Ross,  Cottagegrove 
Helen  A  Bowman   Cumberland  Gap. 
Norma  L  Clemeir    Ellendale 
Forrest  Fergtison    Greenfield. 
Edgar  D,   Freedle,  Hartsville. 

TEXAS 

Herbert  J.  Pc^pp,  GarwocKi 

John  L.  Rose.  Albany. 

Arlene  H   Burks.  Blo.ssom.  _l 

Arthur  C   Johnson,  Bogata.  ' 

Esmon  D.  Rushing.  Broaddus. 

C.  Lowell  Moore,  Cumby 

Robert  C  Denison.  Deport. 

Homer  R.  Granberry.  Douglas.svllle. 

Howard  C.  Johnson.  Eatc'e  Lake. 

L.  Scott  Plckitt.  Gilmer 

Clara  J.  Loesch,  Industry, 

Virginia  B.  Taylor.  Ponder 

Hans  J,  Runk,  Port  Lavaca 

VIR(,IMA 

Winfrey  W,  Cirr//,ird,  .Amelia  Court  Hoti^e 

Henry  W.  Conner.  Appomattox 

Carroll  D    Harrison.  CartersviUe 

Mary  H.  Colvin.  Catlett 

John  R,  Womble.  Cheriton. 

Osta  A.  Quillen.  Fort  Blackmore, 

Austin  F,  Robinson.  Great  Falls. 

James  W   Keesee.  Ciretna. 

Oscar   E     Wooldridge.    Huddleston. 

Hamilton  W.  Shoop    Meredithville. 

WASHINGTON 

Paul  C.  .Mvcstad.  Gig  Harbor. 
Martin   A     Pro.s.scntin,    Rockport. 

WFSr    VIRGINIA 

James  G   skaggs.  Ansted. 
Grover  B    Herold,  Craigsville. 

WISCONSIN 

Ellsworth  J    Honish.  Camp  Douglas. 
David  B.  Johnson,  Chasebvirg 
Ernest  R    Overman,  Pembine 

WYOMING 

Alice  L.  Hahn,  Edgerton. 
Paye  T  Sankey,  Mills. 
Alexandria  C.  Yokel,  Wilson. 

U  S    Attorney 

Bernard  J    Brown,  of  Pennsyhania,  to  be 
U.S.    attorney    for    the    middle    district    of 
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Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4   years,   vice 
Daniel  H    Jenkins. 

U.S    Marshal 
Forrest  F.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  ea.stern  district  of  Virginia 
lor    the    term    of    4    years,    vice    Richard    A. 
Simpson. 

*« ^at^  »« 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MONOVV,  Jt  I.Y  10,  1%1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  B.  Pascalo.  minister,  Silver  Lake 
Baptist  Church,  Belleville,  N.J.,  ofTcred 
the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  invoke  Thy  help 
with  reverence,  thanksgiving,  and  praise. 
We  are  grateful  for  Thy  loving  kindness 
and  tender  mercy.  Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  Out  of  Thy  divine  spirit  we 
are  fed  with  love,  joy,  peace,  pmtience, 
kindness,  self-control,  and  faithfulness. 

Renew  this  faith,  O  God,  while  we  wait 
upon  Thee,  that  we  may  possess  the  con- 
viction and  a.ssurance  to  see  beyond  the 
hoilzon  of  reason.  It  was  thi.s  faith  that 
rave  our  Founding  Fathers  vision,  hope, 
and  a  task  to  accomplish  the  national 
miracle  of  the  centuries.  They  laid  the 
foundation  whereon  we  are  called  to 
build  the  superstructure.  Help  us  to 
build  well. 

Lift  us  up  above  the  moods  and  fears 
of  this  present  ape.  Rededicate  and 
puide  this  Hou.se  for  the  advancement  of 
peace  on  earth  and  .cood  will  toward  all 
people.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  prooeedinrrs  of 
Thursday,  July  6,  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  866.  An  act  to  amend  section  4004 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
that  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  render 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  In 
the  opinions  setting  forth  its  decisions  on 
appeals; 

H.R.  2953.  An  act  to  amend  section  521  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  service  shall  be  creditable  for  pen- 
sion purposes; 

H.R.  3385.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  elec- 
tron microscopes  and  certain  other  ap- 
paratus imported  by.  or  on  behalf  of,  certain 
institutions; 

H.R.  4206.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Meivln 
H.  Baker  and  Frances  V    Baker; 

H.R.  4349,  An  act  to  place  Naval  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  graduat-es  (Regulars) 
m  a  status  comparable  with  US.  Naval 
Academy  graduates; 

H  R.  6269.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
for  benefits  based  on  limited  pcrlcxls  im- 
mediately following  discharge  from  active 
duly  alter  December  31,  1956,  to  veterans 
discharged  before  that  date;  and 

H.R.  7148,  An  act  to  equalize  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to    the    transportation    of    the    remains    of 


veterans  who   die   In   Veterans'   Administra- 
tion facilities  to  the  place  of  burial. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  is  re- 
quested: 

S  51,  An  RC  to  provide  i'-r  a  Commission 
on  Pre:  idcntial  Office  Space: 

S.  739.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ci\il  Service 
nct.rement  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  computing  interest  e:irnings 
of  special  Treasury  issues  held  by  the  c.\il 
serMce  retirement  and  disability  fund, 

S  841  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  De- 
P'lrtment  Oversea  Te.ichers  Pay  and  Perscn- 
r,f\   Practices  Act    pnd   for  other   purposes; 

S  931.  An  act  to  repeal  that  part  of  the 
act  ot  M:irch  2.  18D9,  as  amended,  which 
rcciuires  that  grantors  furnish,  free  of  all 
expenses  to  the  Government,  all  recjuisite 
nti.^T.icts,  cTicKil  ctrtific.ttior.i  and  c\  idcnces 
(  f  tit!f>: 

S  1087  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
trnnsfer  of  certain  Federal  property  to  the 
Government  of  American  Samoa;   and 

S  1 4,^)8  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
8,  1940,  reluting  to  the  transportation  cf  the 
remains,  families,  and  effects  of  Federal 
employees  dying  abroad,  so  as  to  restore  the 
benefits  of  Ruch  act  to  employees  dying  In 
Ala.ska  and  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S  J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  conducting  the  referendum  with 
rcfcpect  to  the  national  marketing  cjuoia 
lur  whc'-.t  fcr  ihe  marketing  year  beE;nnu.g 
July  1,  1902. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  .ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr. 
Powell!  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  all  subcommittees  thereof  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  that  for  the  entire 
week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     That  is  the  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  the  schedule  of  business  for  the 
entire  week  is.  other  than  that  presently 
annoimced  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  no  other  busi- 
ness Uiat  I  know  anything  about  except 
for  one  conference  report.  Of  couise, 
there  will  be  no  general  debate  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  schedule  as  an- 
nounced for  this  week  will  stand  with- 
out any  particular  change  other  than 
conference  reports? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  cannot  speak  for  the  major- 
ity leader,  but  so  far  as  I  know  that  is 
the  only  other  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tlie  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  why  does  not 
the  gentleman  ask  for  this  permission 
day  by  day  and  let  us  see  what  develops 
on  the  House  floor.  I  think  it  is  going 
entirely  too  lav  to  a.  .  for  any  commit- 
tee and  all  subcommittees  of  that  com- 
mittee to  sit  for  an  entire  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
revise  my  request  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  all  subcommittees 


thereol  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gcn- 
i  lal  dooate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma"' 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1962 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  the  bill  tH.R.  7444)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fj.scal  year  endin,-?  June  30,  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  amend- 
racnis  of  the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.sissippi?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messr^. 
Whitten.  N.mcher,  Cannon,  Andeksen  of 
Minnesota,  and  Taber. 


SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR— PERMISSION 
1  O  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ZELENTCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coriscnt  that  the  Select  Sub- 
commit>/ee  on  Labor  may  sit  today,  to- 
morrow, and  Wednesday  during  general 
debate  :n  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  i:o  o'ojection. 


AUi  HORITY  TO  DECLARE  A  RECESS 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  12.  1961 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
aik  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday.  July 
12.  1961,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  for  tlie  purjxise  of  receiving  in 
joint  meeting  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Pakistan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  DAY 

The   SPEAKER.     This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day. 

The  Chair  rccogniiics  the  gentleman 

from  Mi.'^.sis.sippi, 


CONFERRING  JURISDICTION  ON 
THE  MUNICIPAL  COURT  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBLA  OVER 
CERTAIN  COUNTERCLAIMS 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia,  I  call  up  the  bill  tH.R. 
3222'  to  amend  section  4(a)  of  the  act 
of  April  1.  1942,  so  as  to  confer  juris- 
diction on  the  municipal  court  for  the 
DisUict  of  Columbia  over  certain  coun- 
terclaims and  crossclaims  in  siny  action 
ill  which  such  court  has  initial  jurisdic- 
tion, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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this  bill  be  con.^idtrtcl  ;:.  ihc  Iloiij.c  r>^ 
m  the  Committee  of  the-  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read   rlu'  title   of   the  bill 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Ufiitlt-man.  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
0/    Representatives  of   the   United   States  or 
Atnc'-ica    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
second  sentence  of  section  4(ui    of  the   Act 
entitled    "An    Act    to   constilidale    the  police 
court   of   the  District  oi'   Columbia   and   the 
muMicipal  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to    be    known    as    'the    mu  tun  pal    court    for 
the    District    of    Columbia',    to    create    'the 
numicipal  court  of  appeals   tur   ttie   District 
of  Columbia",   and   for  other  purposes",   ap- 
proved April   1,   1942    iDC    Code,  sec,   11   755 
(ail,    is  amended  to  read  as   follows:    "The 
court  and  each  judge  thereof  shall  have  and 
exercise    the    same    powers    and    jurisdiction 
as  were   heretofore  had  or  exercised  by  the 
police    court    of    the    District    of    CoUmitaia 
or  bv  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  judges   thereof  on   the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  .tuO.  in  addition  the 
said  cotirt   shall   have   exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  civil  ac'lons  in  which  the  claimed  value 
of  personal  property  or  the  debt  or  damages 
claimed,     exclusive     of     interest,     attorneys' 
fees,    protest    fees,    and    costs,    d  ies    not    ex- 
ceed   the   sum   of   $3,000    and,    in    addition, 
shall  also  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  such 
actions    against     executors,     administrators, 
and  other  fidU'-iaries  os  '.veil  as  of  all  cross- 
claims   and   counterclaims    interposed   In   all 
actions    over   which    it   has   jurisdiction,    re- 
gardless of   the  amount   in\olved:    Provided. 
hoiceicr.    That    the    District    Court    of    the 
United  States  for   the   District   of   Columbia 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  cotmterclaims  and 
crossclaims  interposed  in  actions  o'.er  which 
it  has  Jurisdiction  " 

Sec,  2,  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  sh.ai  apply  only  witli 
respect  to  actions  instituted  on  and  alter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

With  the  follcwing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  paee  2,  following  line  21  insert  tlie 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  Tlii=  Act  shall  take  effect  thiity 
days  after  enactment," 

Tl^'-  committee  amendment  was  figrced 

to 

The  bill  V, >>,s  ordered  to  be  enf,ro.=:>ed 
and  read  a  third  tinie,  was  read  the 
thiid  time  and  pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsiaer   was   laid   on   the   table. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
I'eifiarks  at  this  point  m  [he  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  I.^  there  objection 
lo  liie  reque.st  oi  t!ie  i:-  ntleman  from 
^lississippi? 

There  'vas  no  objection, 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  existing  law  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  exclu- 
sive juii.-diction  of  civil  actions.  In- 
cluding counterclaim,  and  cros.sclaims 
m  which  the  claimed  value  of  personal 
property  or  the  debt  or  damaiies  claimed, 
exclusive  of  interest,  attorneys"  fees,  pro- 
test fees,  and  costs,  does  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  S3. 000. 

The  purpose  of  this  le'iislation  is  to 
increa.se  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
cases  where  crossclaims  or  counterclaims 
aie  filed  in  the  excess  of  S3. 000.  Under 
present  law  if  a  counterclaim  or  cross- 


claim  is  filed  ill  excess  of  $3,000  the  case 
would  require  litigation  in  two  courts. 
The  m.unicipal  court  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  claim  which  is  under  $3,000 
and  where  the  counterclaim  or  cross- 
claim  exceeds  $3,000  the  jurisdiction 
would  vest  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  has  been 
so  held  m  the  case  of  HiUuard  v  Klein 
(64  A.  2d  759  11949'  '.  This,  of  neces- 
sitv,  means  that  the  litigation  must  be 
disT^f^s^d  of  by  two  courts  rather  than 
one.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  tn 
pi  event  stich  a  situation  and  this  would 
be  accomplished  by  striking  the  phrase 
"incladinu  counterclaims  and  cross- 
claims"  where  it  presently  apjyars  in 
the  subsection,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  immediately  before  the  proviso 
which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion., the  following  phrase: 

as  well  as  of  all  crossclaims  and  counter- 
claims interposed  In  all  action  over  which  it 
has   jurisdiction    regardless  of    the   amount 

imolved. 

The  proposed  change  in  law  would 
have  the  effect  of  clearly  vesting  the  mu- 
nicipal court  with  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  civil  actions  involving  claims  not  in 
excess  of  $3,000,  even  though  counter- 
clainis  or  cros.sclaims  interposed  in  any 
such  action  mielit  exceed  this  jurisdic- 
jirtnol  amount.  The  net  result  of  the 
'chaiiue  would  be  to  allow  the  municipal 
court  a'ono  to  dispose  of  the  liti^tation. 
and  avoid  the  nece.s.siiy  of  having  the 
U.S.  District  Court  hear  and  determine 
so  mucli  of  the  litigation  as  involved 
counterclainis  and  crossclaims  in  excess 
of  .?3.non. 

A  public  hcMrii'ig  was  held  on  this  legis- 
lation bv  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
District  Committee  on  June  2fi.  1961. 
No  one  appeared  in  ojjposition  to  the  bill. 
The  le',iislation  was  considered  at  a  meet- 
ins  of  the  full  Hou.'-^e  District  Committee 
on  June  29,  1961.  and  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  voict;'  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  House  District  Committee.  The  leg- 
islation was  approved  by  and  introduced 
at  the  request  of  th.o  Bar  As.sociation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


PROVIDING  NEW  BASIS  FOR  DE- 
TERMINING CERTAIN  MARITAL 
PROPERTY     RIGHTS 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cokmibia,  I  call  up  the  bill  <H.R. 
7265'  to  amr-nd  the  rode  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  as  to  provide  a 
new  basis  for  determining  certain  mari- 
tal propfrty  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
pr)>,oc;  pprl  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
."ideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprescnlatiics  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CoJigrcss  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Marital  Property 
Rights  Amendments  of  1961"'. 

Sec.  2.  Section  940  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
.^ct  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict oi  Columbia  ",  approved  March, 3,  1901, 
as  amended  (DC.  Code.  sec.  18-101),  is 
amenciod  to  rend  as  follows: 

"Sec.  940,  Course  of  Descents  Gener- 
.MiY  -On  the  death  of  any  person  seized  of 
or   eriltled  to  an   interest   in   an   estate   in 


lands,  tenements,  or  heicditaments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  intestate  thereof 
the  same  shall  descend  in  fee  simple  to  such 
person's  surviving  spotise.  if  any,  :ind  kin- 
dred, who  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  now  or  hereatier  in  force 
relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  personal 
property  of  intestates,  would  be  entitled  to 
the  surplus  personal  projierty  of  such  intc.i- 
tatc.  if  he  or  she  h.ici  died  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  posse.s.sed  of  such 
surplus  personalty;  and  such  surviving 
spouse  and  kindred  shall  tike  a.^  tenants  in 
common  in  the  same  proportions  as  are  or 
shall  be  fixed  by  such  laws  relating  to  per- 
sonal property.  Such  real  property  shall  be 
liable.  In  the  event  of  Insufficiency  of  the 
personal  property,  for  the  payment  of  the 
Intestate's  funeral  expcn.sQs.  debts,  costs  of 
administration,  and  estate,  inheritance,  and 
succession  taxes  In  the  same  manner  a4d  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  personal  property  of 
such  intestate.  Should  said  lands,  tene- 
ment.s,  or  heredittiments  be  sold  under  a  de- 
cree of  a  court  havimj  jurisdiction  over  the 
same,  then  it  shall  be  unnecessary  to  secure 
the  consent  of  said  widow  or  survumg  hus- 
band to  said  sale,  unless  tlie  widow  elects  to 
take  her  dower,  if  any,  in  all  real  estate 
whereof  the  husband,  prior  to  November  29, 
1957,  was  seized  at  any  time  during  the  mar- 
riage or  the  surviving  spouse  elects  to  take 
the  right  of  dower  provided  by  section  3  of 
the  Act  approved  August  31.  1957.  as  amend- 
ed by  section  3  of  the  Marital  Properly 
Rights  Amendments  of  1961  iDC  C"de,  sec. 
18 -201a)."" 

Sfc.    3    Section    3    of    the    Act     appnjved 
Au;ust  31,^957  (71  Stat,  560;  Public  Law  85 
244;  DC,  Code,  sec,  18  201a ».  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SeC  3.  Every  husband  and  wife  -■^hall  ac- 
quire by  virtue  of  the  marriage  a  rlglit  oi 
dower  which  shall  be  an  mciioate  estate  for 
life  in  one-third  of  the  real  property  owned 
by  the  other  spouse  at  any  time  during  the 
marriage,  whether  by  legal  or  equitable  title, 
and  whether  held  by  cither  spouse  at  the 
time  of  his  or  her  death  or  not.  and  stich 
estate,  which  shall  have  the  same  Incidents 
as  the  common  law  estate  of  dower  in  force 
and  effect  In  the  District  of  Columbia  im- 
mediately prior  to  November  29.  1957.  shall 
be  In  lieu  of  any  inclioate  riahts  acquired 
by  or  which  may  have  attached  to  the  real 
estate  of  any  husband  or  wife  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (bi  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  tha 
effective  date  of  this  amendment,  and  shall 
not  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  for 
the  purchase  money  of  such  lands.  No  such 
right  of  dower  shall  attach  to  any  lands  held 
by  any  two  or  more  persons  as  joint  tenants 
while  such  tenancy  exists;  and  all  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  a 
code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia',  ap- 
proved March  3,  1901,  as  amended,  and  all 
other  laws  In  force  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia relating  to  the  right  of  dower  and  lt,s 
incidents  shall,  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  amendment,  be  construed  to  b** 
applica'ole  to  both  husband  and  wife  " 

Sec  4.  Section  1173  of  the  Act  entitled  "Ati 
Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  March  3.  1901.  as 
amended  (DC.  Code,  sec  18-211 1  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  •1173.  Renunciation  of  Dfvicfs  ,^ND 
Bequests  to  Spouse;  Election  of  Dower, — 
(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1174 
of  this  Act,  a  widow  or  surviving  husband 
shall  be  such  devise  or  ijequest  be  barred  of 
any  statutory  right.s  or  interest  she  or  he 
may  have  in  the  real  and  personal  estate  of 
the  deceased  spouse  or  the  dower  rights  pro- 
vided by  section  3  of  the  Act  approved 
August  31,  1957.  as  amended  bv  section  '.i 
of  the  Marital  Property  Riplits  AinendmenTs 
of  1961  (DC.  Code,  sec  18  2Ulai,  as  the  case 
may  be.  unless  within  six  months  after  the 
will  of  the  deceased  spouse  is  admitted  to 
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probate,  she  or  he  shall  file  In  the  probate 
court  a  written  renunciation  to  tlie  following 
effect : 

"I.  A  B.  widow  (or  surviving  husband) 
of  ,  late  of  .  deceased,  do  hereby 

renounce  and  quit  all  claim  to  any  devise 
or  bequest  made  to  me  by  the  la.^t  will  of  my 
husband  (or  wifei  exhibited  and  proved 
according  lo  law;  and  I  elect  to  take  in  lieu 
thereof  my  legal  share  ot  the  real  and  per- 
sonal proj>erty  of  my  said  spouse  (except 
that  in  lieu  of  my  legal  shore  of  the  real 
])roperty.  I  elect  to  take  dower  in  nil  the  real 
l)roi)erty  of  my  deceased  sp<ivi.'~e  t"  which 
such    right    is    applicable  i 

"(bi  In  similar  manner,  where  tlie  de- 
ceased spouse  has  died  intcbiate  oi  any  real 
estate  and  letters  of  administration  ha\c 
been  issued  with  respect  to  the  estate  of 
such  deceased  sjjouse,  the  surviving  spouse 
shall  be  barred  of  the  dower  riehts  provided 
by  section  3  of  the  Act  approved  Autrust  31, 
1957,  as  amended  by  section  3  of  the  Marital 
Property  Rights  Amendments  of  1961  (DC, 
Code,  sec.  18- 201a  i.  unless  withm  six  months 
lifter  such  letters  ot  administration  have 
been  issued  with  respect  u)  the  e.-^tiit^^  of  the 
deceased  spouse,  she  or  he  shall  file  in  the 
probate  court  a  written  renunciation  of  her 
or  his  legal  share  of  such  Intestate  real  estate 
to   the   followini?  effect: 

I.    A    B,    widow    (or    surviving    husband) 
ol  .  deceased,  in  lieu  of  my  legal  sliare 

of  the  real  property  of  wliich  my  deceased 
s|X)Use  died  intestate,  do  hereby  elect  to 
take  dower  m  all  the  re.l  pro))eriy  of  my 
deceased  spouse  !•>  which  such  ritrht  is  ap- 
plicable. 

"(C)  If.  durine:  said  period  of  six  months. 
a  suit  should  be  instituted  to  construe  the 
will  ol  the  deceased  spouse,  the  period  of  six 
months  for  the  filing  of  such  renunciation  or 
election  shall  commence  ttj  run  from  the 
date  when  such  suit  shall  be  finally  deter- 
mined, by  appeal  or  otherwise.  A  renuncia- 
tion or  election  may  i^e  made  in  behalf  of 
any  spouse  unable  to  act  for  himself  or  her- 
self by  reason  of  Infancy,  incompetency,  or 
inability  to  manage  his  or  her  property,  by 
the  guardian  or  other  fiduciary  acting  for 
such  spouse  when  authorized  so  to  do  by  the 
court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  person  of 
such  spouse.  The  time  for  renunciation  by 
any  spouse  may  be  extended  before  its  ex- 
piration by  an  order  of  the  probate  court  for 
successive  periods  of  not  exceeding  six 
months  eacli  upon  petition  showing  reason- 
able cause  and  on  notice  piven  to  the  per- 
sonal representative  and  VJ  such  other 
persons  In  such  manner  as  tr.e  probat-e  cotirt 
may  direct. 

"(d)  Tn  any  case  where  the  wife  or  hus- 
band has  made  no  devise  or  bequest  to  the 
spouse,  and  In  any  case  where  nothing  passes 
by  any  purjxirted  devise  or  bctjuest,  tliC  sur- 
viving spouse  shall  be  deemed  to  have  filed  a 
written  renunciation  as  provided  In  stibsec- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  (subject  to  his  or  her 
right  to  elect  dower  in  lieu  of  the  legal  share 
of  real  estate  within  six  months  from  pro- 
bate of  the  will  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section) . 

"(e)  By  renouncing  all  claim  to  any  and 
all  devices  and  bequests  made  to  her  or  him 
by  the  will  of  her  husband  or  his  wife  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  or  in  tiie  event  that  a  renunci- 
ation shall  be  deemed  to  be  effected  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  the  surviving  spouse  shall  be 
entitled  to  such  share  or  Interest  In  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  the  deceased  spouse 
(including  dowor  If  elected  In  lieu  of  the 
legal  share  In  the  real  estate)  which  she  or 
he  would  have  taken  had  the  deceased  spouse 
died  intestate,  except  that  in  neither  event 
shall  the  surviving  spouse  be  entitled  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  net  estate  be- 
tiueathed  and  devised  by  said  will,  or,  if 
dower  be  elected,   one-half  of   the  net    per- 


sonal   estate    bequeathed    and   dower    in    .lie 
real  estate  devised. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  now  or  heretofore  In  effect  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  any  valid  antenuptial  or 
postnuptial  agreement  which  shall  have  been 
entered  into  by  the  spouses  shall  govern  and 
the  provisions  thereof  shall  determine  the 
rights  of  the  surviving  spouse  in  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  decea.sed  spoiLse. 
and  the  administration  thereof,  but  nothing 
contained  in  this  subsection  shall  prohibit 
any  spoti.se  from  accepting  the  benefits  ''if 
any  de\l9e  or  bequest  made  to  him  or  lier 
))y  the  deceased  spouse,  ' 

"SEf.  1165.  Absent  i>r  In(om[Etfnt 
"An  Act  lo  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (DC.  Code,  sec.  18  204j.  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"Sec  116.5  Ab.sent  or  iNroNtPFTF  .nt 
Spouse — 'Where  any  married  person  is  a 
lunatic  or  insane,  and  has  been  so  adjudi- 
cated by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
and  such  adjudication  remains  in  lorce.  or 
wliere  any  married  person  has  been  absent 
or  unheard  of  for  seven  years,  the  husband 
or  wife,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  such  lunatic 
or  Insane  or  absent  person  may  grant  and 
convey  by  his  or  her  separate  deed,  whether 
the  same  be  absolute  or  by  way  cf  lease  or 
mortgage,  as  fully  a.s  if  he  or  slie  were  un- 
married, any  real  estate  which  he  or  she  may 
have  acquired  since  such  adjudication  or 
since  the  beginning  of  such  absence  " 

Sec.  6  Section  1154  of  the  Act  entitl?d 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  ',  approved  March  3, 
1901,  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec,  30-201,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  subsection  (bi  '. 

Sec  7.  Any  provision  of  law  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  and  amendments  of  this 
Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  8.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  come  effective  on  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

On  page  2.  line  12,  strike  the  word  Such" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the 
right  of  dower,  such". 

On  pa^e  3,  line  17,  following  the  word 
"as"  insert  "such  subsection  was". 

On  pa«e  8.  line  21,  strike  the  words  "on 
The  sixtieth  day"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Six  months". 

The  committee  amendments  "were 
acreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  'was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  clarify  some 
ambiguities  and  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties in  existing  District  of  Columbia 
law  relatine  to  the  succession  of  real 
and  per.sonal  property. 

Prior  to  1957,  upon  the  death  of  a 
spouse  without  a  will  there  was  provided 
by  statute  one  means  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  personal  property  and 
another  for  the  succession "of  realty.  The 
common  law  rights  of  dower  and  curtesy 
were  also  recognized  by  statute.  In  the 
case  of  a  will,  the  surviving  spouse  might 
elect  to  renounce  his  rights  under  it 
and  take  the  distributive  share  of  per- 


.^onahty  and  dower  of  curtesy,  as  pro- 
vided by  statute. 

The  1957  amendments  to  the  statutes 
of  succession  and  dLstribution  provided 
that  realty  would  thereafter  be  distrib- 
uted upon  intestacy  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  per.sonalty.  Also,  dower  and 
curtesy  were  abolished,  but  a  proviso  was 
added  to  the  effect  that  an  inchoate 
intestate  .share  attached  to  all  real  prop- 
pity  owned  by  either  spouse  during  mar- 
nape,  which  could  not  be  defeated  by 
conveyance,  transfer  or  encumbrance. 
This  provision  caused  much  ambiguity 
as  to  the  extent  of  this  inchoate  intet- 
tate  share. 

Under  the  1957  amendments,  if  there 
V  as  a  will,  the  surviving  spouse  could 
elect  Lo  take  the  statutory  share  in  realty 
as  well  as  per.-onalty.  This  would  mean 
that  in  cases  where  there  were  only  col- 
lateral liens  the  will  could  be  defeated 
completely  and  the  sui"V'iving  spouse 
would  get  ail  of  tlie  surplus  personalty 
and  realty 

The  bill  amend  this  provision  of  the 
1957  amendmer's  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
viving spouse  could  not  receive  more 
than  half  of  the  estate  in  personalty  and 
!  cnlty  electing'  to  take  against  the  will. 

Tlie  bill  also  reestablishes  the  dower 
provided  by  common  law  and  makes  il 
applicable  to  either  the  surviving  wife 
or  husband.  This  provision  would  be  in 
lieu  of  the  inchoate  intestate  share  set 
out  in  the  1957  amendments. 

The  bill  also  sets  out  the  forms  to  be 
used  by  a  surviving  spouse  to  renounce 
under  a  will  oi'  to  seek  dower  rather  than 
the  statutory  intestate  share  of  an 
estate,  with  tiie  lime  prescribed  witiun 
which  to  ma!;e  the  election  or  renuncia- 
tion. A  guardian  or  other  fiduciary  ap- 
pointed by  a  court  to  act  for  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  is  given  authority  to  exercise 
the  right  of  election. 

In  case  a  surviving  spouse  receives 
nothing  under  a  will  the  bill  provides  that 
he  IS  presumed  to  have  renounced  the 
will  subject  to  his  right  to  further  elect 
to  take  dower  rather  than  his  statutory 
.share  in  real  estate. 

Valid  antenuptial  and  postnuptial 
agreements  are  recognized  but  the  sur- 
viving spouse  IS  not  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting anything  under  his  spouse  s  will. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  spou;^e 
of  a  lunatic  or  person  absent  for  over  7 
years  may  convey  property  acquired 
since  adjudication  or  absence  as  fully  as 
if  unmarried, 

A  public  hearing  was  held  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee on  this  legislation  on  June  26. 
1961.  At  this  hearing  members  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appeared  to  testify  and  also  in- 
form the  subcommittee  the  bill  had  ilie 
endorsement  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bankers'  Association  and  the  Women's 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  also  approved 
the  legislation  through  a  representation 
from  the  office  of  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel. The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  also  submitted  a  re- 
port to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  recommending  passage 
of  this  legislation. 
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ESTABLISHING  A  CODE  OF  LAW  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  <H.R. 
5143'  to  amend  section  801  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Colunibia."  ap- 
proved March  3.  1901.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  ihe  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii^r. 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as'icmbled.  That  sec- 
tion 801  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbifi",  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat. 
1189.   13211,  Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  801.  Punishment. — The  punishment 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  be  death 
by  electrocution  unless  the  jury  by  unani- 
mous vote  recommends  life  iinprisonment; 
or  if  the  Jury,  having  determined  by  unani- 
mous vote  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  as 
charged,  is  unable  to  agree  as  to  punish- 
ment it  shall  Inform  the  court  ar.d  the  court 
shall  thereupon  have  jurisdiction  to  Impose 
and  shnll  Impose  either  a  sentence  of  death 
by  electrocution  or  life  imprisonment. 

'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  a  person  convicted  of  first  degree  mur- 
der and  upon  whom  a  sentence  of  life  im- 
prisonment is  imposed  shall  be  eligible  for 
parole  only  after  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years  from  the  date  he  commnnces  to  serve 
his  sentence. 

'Whoever  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree  shall  be  imiinsor.ed  for  life  or  not  lets 
than   twenty   years. 

"Tlie  provisions  of  thi.s  legislation  shall 
be  npplicnh'.e  to  all  defendants  sentenced 
following  the  effective  date  liereof.  Cases 
tried  prior  to  the  efTective  date  of  this  Act 
and  which  are  before  the  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resentence  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
Judge  m.iy,  in  his  sole  discretion,  consider 
circumst.'inces  in  miti.qatiun  and  i:'.  aggrava- 
tion and  m.Tke  a  determination  as  to  whether 
the  case  in  his  opinion  justifies  a  sentence 
of  life  Imprisonment,  in  which  event  he  shall 
sentence  the  defendant  to  life  imprisonment. 
Such  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  siiall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"In  any  case  tried  under  this  Act  as 
amended  where  the  penalty  prescribed  by 
law  up<in  conviction  of  the  defendant  Is 
death  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided, 
the  Jury  returning  a  verdict  of  guilty  may 
fix  the  punishment  at  life  iinprisonment; 
and  tliereupon  the  court  shall  sentence  him 
accordingly;  but  if  the  jury  shall  not  thus 
prescribe  the  punishment  tb.e  court  shall 
.seiitetice  tiie  defendant  to  suffer  death  by 
electrocution  vinless  the  Jury  by  its  verdict 
indicates  that  it  is  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
punishment,  in  which  case  tlie  court  shall 
sentence  the  defendant  to  death  nr  life  im- 
priso!\ment." 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Erenlloman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t'entlcman  explain  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  House? 

Mr.   ABERNETHY.     I   will  be   happy 

tn, 

Tlip  purpose  of  the  legislation  in  que.s- 
tion  is  to  abolish  mandatory  capital  pun- 
ishment for  first  degree  murder  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  TJae  District  is 
tho  only  jurisdiction.  State  or  Federal, 


which  retains  the  mandatory  death  pen- 
alty for  first  degree  murder.  In  most 
State  jurisdictions  as  well  as  in  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  (18  U.S.C.  1111 »  appli- 
cable outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
capital  punishment  is  permissive.  In 
most  States  as  well  as  in  Federal  law, 
generally,  the  penalty  for  first  degree 
murder  is  death  unless  the  jury  recom- 
mends life  imprisonment.  That  is  what 
this  lesislation  would  accom.pli.sh. 

This  legislation  in  conformity  with 
ti:e  practice  in  ."-.omc  of  the  States  wor.ld 
authorize  and  empower  the  trial  judge, 
in  the  evetit  of  a  disagreement  among 
the  juror.s  as  to  punishment  only,  to 
impose  sentence  which  could  be  either 
death  or  life  imprisonment.  The  com- 
mittee has  examined  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Andrea  ca.se  (330 
U.S.  740',  a  first  degree  murder  con- 
viction from  tb.e  territory  of  Hawaii 
under  the  provi:jions  of  section  1111  of 
title  lu.  The  committee  feels  that  this 
lcgi:4ation  has  been  drawn  in  such  a 
way  that  the  difficulties  mentioned  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  will  as 
far  as  possible  be  obviated.  The  penalty 
for  firct  degree  murder  shall  be  df^ath  by 
elec«;rocution  unless  the  juiT  by  unani- 
mous vote  recommends  life  imprison- 
ment. The  possibility  of  disagreement 
as  to  punishment  has  been  con.-idered 
and.  the  committee  fecis.  resolved  with 
clarity. 

This  Ic'Ti.'^'-atioa  requires  tliat  when  one 
is  convicted  of  first  degree  murder  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisomnent,  he  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  parole  unless  he  has 
served  20  years.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  distinguish  between  the 
penalty  for  first  degree  and  the  penalty 
for  second  degree  murdcrr.  Under  exist- 
ing law  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
penalty  for  second  degree  mtirder  is  life 
imprisonment  or  not  less  than  20  years. 
This  provision  of  existing  law  is  not 
changed  by  this  legislation. 

When  this  second  degree  penalty  pro- 
vi-sion  of  existing  law  i.s  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Indeterminate  Sentence 
Act  I  title  24,  sec.  203.  DC.  Code,  1951 
edition  as  amended  • ,  it  will  be  seen  that 
when  a  judge  imposes  sentence  for  .sec- 
ond degree  murder,  the  limits  of  the  sen- 
tence are  as  follows:  A  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment  under  the  terms  of  the 
Indeterminate  Sentence  Act  means  tiiat 
the  individual  so  sentenced  is  eligible  for 
consideration  of  parole  after  havinu 
served  15  years.  In  practical  cfftct  one 
given  a  sentence  for  second  degree  mur- 
der of  life  imprisonment  is  eligible  for 
consideration  of  release  on  parole  after 
having  served  15  years.  If  the  judge  is 
impressed  by  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  second  degree 
murder  conviction,  he  is  authorized  to 
impose  a  minimum  sentence,  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  which  would  be  20  years  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Inde- 
terminate Sentence  Act.  Such  defend- 
ant would  be  eligible  for  consideration  of 
parole  after  having  served  6-j  years.  In 
practical  effect,  a  sentence  of  6-'j  years 
to  20  years  is  a  legal  sentence,  minimum 
in  character,  for  second  degree  murder. 
It  is  noted  that  the  language  of  this 
legislation  would  distinguish  the  parole 
eligibility  of  one  sentenced  to  life  im- 


prisonment as  tlic  result  of  a  first  degree 
murder  conviction.  Such  an  individual 
must  serve  at  least  20  years  before  being 
eligible  for  the  consideration  of  paiole, 
notwitlistanding  ar.y  other  pro\ision  of 
law. 

Question  has  ariren  as  to  tlie  disposi- 
tion of  the  small  number  of  first  degree 
murder  cases  which  have  been  tried 
prior  to  the  cfTcctive  date  of  this  act, 
and  v, hich  have  resulted  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty.  In  .-uch  of 
those  cases  as  may  come  before  thi- 
court  for  resentencin'r  following  the  af- 
firmation of  an  api)eal  cr  for  any  other 
reason,  a  proce(iure  is  established 
whereby  discretion  is  vested  in  the  re- 
sentencing judge  to  consider  the  cir- 
cum:stances  in  mitigation  and  in  aggra- 
vation to  the  end  he  is  empowered  to 
impose  either  the  death  penalty  or  life 
imprisonment.  Accordingly  the  trial 
jud.ge  .'jhall  have  sole  jurisdiction  and 
discretion  to  midie  the  following  deter- 
mination in  such  cases.  If  the  factors 
in  aggravation  outweigh  those  in  mitiga- 
tion, he  shall  impose  a  sentence  of  death 
by  electrocution.  If,  in  his  judi-'ment, 
the  factors  in  mitigation  outweigli  tho.-e 
in  ag'^ravation,  he  shall  impose  a  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  has 
been  drawn  to  certain  decisions  in  one 
of  the  States  wherein  efforts  of  the  pros- 
ecution to  arrrue  for  the  death  penalty 
under  a  permissive  death  penalty  statute 
have  resulted  in  reversals  of  convictions 
on  the  theory  that  such  argument  in- 
vades the  discretionary  functions  of  the 
jury.  Whatever  may  have  been  con- 
sidered the  intention  of  the  legislature 
in  that  instance  it  is  deemed  desirable 
to  state  clearly  that  nothing  contained 
in  this  legislation  is  intended  to  preclude 
the  Government  from  arguing  to  the 
jury  from  the  evidence  adduced  in  a 
particular  case  that  the  jury  should 
return  the  death  penalty.  Likewise  the 
defense  is  entitled  to  argue  that  the 
jury  if  it  finds  the  defendant  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree  should  specify 
the  penalty  of  hfe  imprisonment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Tlr.s,  in  effect,  is  a 
modification  of  the  existing  law  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  It  is  a  modifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frnm  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I  asked  him 
to  do  so  in  order  that  I  may  emphasize, 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi will  agree,  that  under  this  bill  it 
was  not  intended  by  the  committee  in  any 
way  that  the  bill  shall  prohibit  or  inter- 
fere with  the  right  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  to  contend  and  argue  for  the 
death  penalty  in  tiie  presentation  of  a 
first  degree  murder  case  to  a  jury,  nor 
is  it  intended  in  any  way  to  impinge  upon 
the  rit'ht  of  defense  counsel  to  argue 
that  the  death  penalty  should  not  be  im- 
posed by  tlie  .lury  in  a  particular  case. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that  he 
is  absolutely  correct. 
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This  question  was  raised  in  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  subsequently  submitted 
to  members  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  included  in 
the  report  the  language  which  specifi- 
cally sets  forth  the  points  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  raised, 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  We 
were  faced  with  the  decisions  in  the 
courts  of  my  State  which  cave  rise  to  this 
question.  As  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
has.  within  the  past  few  weeks,  passed  a 
clarifying  statut^e  whicli  took  care  of 
that.  Our  reason  for  m.entioning  it  m 
the  committee  and  here  on  the  floor  is  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  are  not 
expecting  the  courts  to  take  the  course 
which  was  taken  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  reix)rt 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  Hiir-  12  aid  13.  strike  the 
following; 

The  provisions  of  this  let^islation  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  deftndnnts  sentenced 
following    the    efTective   date    liereof  " 

On  pai'C  2.  line  14,  insert  a  quotation  mark 
before  the  word  "Cases  " 

On  page  2,  line  15,  following  the  word 
"of"  and  before  the  word  "resentence"  in- 
sert "sentence  or". 

Tlie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  LE.WE  TO  FXTEND 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
peiinitted  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  abolish  the 
present  mandatory  death  sentence  upon 
conviction  for  first  degree  murder  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  make  such 
sentence  optional  with  the  jury  or  the 
court. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  if  a  jury 
by  unanimous  verdict  finds  a  defendant 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  then 
it  must  follow  one  of  three  courses  in 
regard  to  sentence.  If  the  jury  agrees 
unanimously  upon  either  the  death  sen- 
tence or  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment, 
then  that  sentence  shall  be  imposed. 
Should  the  jury  be  unable  to  agree  as 
to  sentence,  however,  it  shall  so  inform 
the  court,  and  the  court  shall  then  have 
jurisdiction  to  impose  a  sentence  either 
of  death  by  electrocution  or  of  life  im- 
prisonment. 

It  is  further  provided  that  a  person 
.sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  first 
degree  murder  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
parole  until  he  has  served  at  least  20 
years  of  his  sentence. 


Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a 
judge  in  his  sole  discretion  may  consider 
circumstances  in  mitigation  or  in  ag- 
gravation and  impose  a  sentence  either 
of  death  or  of  life  imprisonment  in  cases 
which  were  tried  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  and  which  are  subse- 
quently before  his  court  for  sentencing 
or  re.sentencing. 

In  the  past  20  years,  four  States — 
North  Carolina,  Connecticut.  Massachu- 
setts, and  Vermont — have  adopted  legis- 
lation abolishing  the  mandatory  deatli 
;-entence  for  first  degree  murder  in  favor 
of  a  permissive  system,  leaving  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  only  jurisdiction 
m  the  United  States  in  which  the  death 
sentence  is  still  mandatory. 

The  case  against  the  mandatory  death 
sentence  has  been  clearly  delineated. 
The  principal  argument  is  the  reluctance 
of  juries  to  find  a  defendant  guilty  of 
first  degree  murder  in  many  cases  when 
they  have  no  option  for  imposing  a  lesser 
.sentence  than  capital  punishment  re- 
gardless of  mitigating  circumstances. 
Also,  the  value  of  capital  punishment  as 
a  deterrent  to  crime  has  been  seriously 
questioned  in  many  quarters.  The  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  this  doubt  is  re- 
flected in  statistics  which  reveal  a 
marked  decline  in  the  number  of  execu- 
tions in  this  country  in  recent  years. 
In  1930,  there  were  155  executions  in 
the  entire  United  States.  This  figure 
dropped  to  134  in  1940.  to  82  in  1950.  and 
to  57  in  1960.  This  trend  is  definitely 
as.sociated  with  the  increasingly  adopted 
practice  of  giving  the  jury  or  the  court, 
or  both,  the  power  of  deciding  whether 
a  convicted  person  must  be  executed  or 
may  be  given  a  lesser  sentence  than 
death.  By  1918,  the  death  penalty  was 
mandatory  upon  conviction  of  capital 
crime  in  12  States.  By  1930,  there  re- 
mained only  five  States  with  a  manda- 
tory death  lav.-.  In  1951.  Vermont  was 
the  only  State  with  such  a  law.  Massa- 
chusetts having  passed  its  alternative 
bill  in  that  year. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  complete 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  as  op- 
posed to  making  it  permissive  with  the 
jury  or  the  court,  has  not  found  general 
favor.  On  April  2.  1950,  Delaware  be- 
came the  seventh  State  to  abolish  the 
death  sentence  completely.  However, 
nine  other  States  which  had  once  abol- 
ished capital  punishment  have  subse- 
quently reinstated  it  on  a  permissive 
basis. 

In  support  of  H.R.  5143,  I  submit  the 
following  facts: 

First.  The  fact  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia stands  alone  today  as  the  only 
jurisdiction.  State  or  Federal,  which  re- 
tains the  mandatory  death  sentence  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  its  present  posi- 
tion in  this  respect  is  obsolete  and 
untenable. 

Second.  The  present  laws  of  43  States, 
as  well  as  Federal  criminal  law  ( 18  U.S.C. 
1111>.  make  capital  punishment  per- 
missive. Thus,  this  preponderance  indi- 
cates the  correctness  of  the  permissive 
feature  of  this  bill. 

Third.  Strong  belief  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  authoritative  sources  that 
this  bill  will  serve  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  conviction  for  first  degree 
murder  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     On 


the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  decrease 
the  number  of  executions  in  the  District 
since  the  last  such  execution  was  carried 
out  in  1957,  and  only  four  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  past  10  years. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  INCORPORAT- 
ING THE  WASHINGTON  HOME 
FOR  FOUNDLINGS 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  'H.R 
G798 1  to  amend  the  act  incorporating 
the  Washington  Home  for  Foundlings 
and  to  defir.e  the  powers  of  said  corpo- 
ration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AJne'ira  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Ac.  for  incorporating  a  hospital  lor  home) 
for  foundlings  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
approved  April  22.  1870,  and  amended  March 
3,  1909,  January  28  1925.  and  February  20. 
1934.  bo  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended 
by  nddme   thereto   the  following: 

"Sec  6.^.  In  carrying  out  its  objects  under 
sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act.  this  association 
shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  support 
and  operation  uf  a  licensed  child-placing 
agency  under  the  laws  in  efTect  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  lieu  of  maintaining  a 
hospital,  home  or  btulding  for  the  reception 
and  stipjiort  of  destitute  and  friendless  chil- 
dren or  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
foundlings,  and  to  provide  for  the  erection 
and  mainten-Hnre  of  a  separate  building  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  men.  women,  and 
children  afflirted  with  cancer." 

With  tlie  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  the  word  there- 
to and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
■  at  the  end  of  section  6". 

On  page  1.  I'ue  11,  strike  the  words  "un- 
der the  laws  in  efTect  in"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  and  subject  to  applicable 
h.ws  and  regulations  of". 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Home  for  Foundlings  was 
incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  as  the 
"Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings' 
on  April  22,  1870  ( 16  Stat,  92) .  As  stated 
in  section  5  of  the  act,  "the  object  ot 
this  association  is  to  found  in  the  city 
of  Washington  a  hospital  for  the  recep- 
tion and  support  of  destitute  and  friend- 
less children." 

By  the  amendatory  act  of  March  3. 
1909  <35  Stat.  838'  the  name  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  changed  to  "Washington 
Home  for  Foundlings"  and  the  president 
and  directors  were  thereafter  required 
to  repMDrt  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  each  year  on  the 
condition  of  the  institution,  in  lieu  of 
reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, as  provided  by  the  incorporating 
act. 

The  amendatory  act  of  Januai-y  28. 
1925  (43  Stat.  794'  enlarged  the  powers 
of  the  association  to  permit  it  to  accept 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  women  afflicted  with  cancer 
while  the  act  of  February  20,  1934  (48 
Stat.  353'  authorized  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  directors. 

Shortly  after  the  association  was  au- 
thorized to  accept  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  women  af- 
flicted with  cancer  the  association  de- 
termined that  the  most  efTective  way  to 
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combat  cancer  was  through  the  setting 
up  of  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
men,  women,  and  children  afflicted  with 
cancer.     This  has  been  done. 

Also,  in  recent  years  it  has  become 
obvious  to  the  association  that  the  most 
effective  way  of  caring  for  foundlings  is 
through  placement  in  foster  homes  and 
so  the  association  has  closed  its  institu- 
tion and  now  operates  as  a  licensed 
child-placing  agency. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6798  is  to  amend 
the  charter  of  the  Washington  Home 
for  Foundlings  to  specifically  authorize 
the  association  to  engage  in  these  activ- 
ities which  have  become  necessary  in 
order  to  cariT  out  its  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  what  extent  will  this  home 
involve  the  Federal  Government?  Will 
the  charter  for  this  involve  the  Federal 
Government  in  spending  in  the  future? 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  None  whatever. 
This  is  a  foundling  home.  It  is  a  private 
institution:  not  for  profit.  This  simply 
extends  the  charitable  work  which  they 
may  perform  under  their  charter. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  calendar. 


AMEND  SUBVERSIVE  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1950 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  575 n 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  require  the  regis- 
tration of  certain  additional  persons  dis- 
seminating political  propaganda  within 
the  United  States  as  agents  of  a  foreign 
principal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  COHELAN.  and 
Mr.  RYAN  objected;  and.  under  the 
rule,  the  bill  was  stricken  from  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


THREATS  AGAINST  PRESIDENT  AND 
SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENCY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6691) 
to  amend  title  18.  United  State  Code, 
sections  871  and  3056.  to  provide  penal- 
ties for  threats  against  the  successors 
to  the  Presiflency.  to  authorize  their  pro- 
tection by  the  Secret  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


ADDITIONAL     ASSISTANT.     SECRE- 
TARY OF  L.^BOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6882' 
to  provide  for  one  add.ti.onal  A.'^.'^istant 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  Ih.e  Depaitment 
of  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  I'-  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.sidcration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  WEAVER,  and  Mr. 
FORD  objected:  and,  under  the  rule,  the 
bill  was  .'Stricken  from  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 


RELIEF  OF  PERSONS  HARMED  AS 
THE  RESULT  OF  THE  NEGOTIA- 
TION OF  FORGED  OR  I RAUDU- 
LENT  GOVERNMENT  CHECKS  IS- 
SUED AT  PARKS  AIR  FORCE  BASE. 
CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill,  HR.  4,^28' 
for  the  relief  of  certain  persons  involved 
in  the  negotiation  of  forged  or  fraudu- 
lent Go\ernmcn*:  checks  i.ssued  at  Park.s 
Air  Force  Base.  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  H  cnarti'd  by  Ihe  Senate  and  Home  of 
Re;jrcsctita[ucs  oj  the  United  States  of 
Ariierica  in  Congre.'^s  w^rmblcd.  That  any 
person  who  is  detormhud  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  - 

(1)  to  be  liable  to  the  Un;t<>d  States  by 
reason  of  the  negotiation,  or  presentment  for 
payment,  of  any  forged  or  fraudulent  check 
which,  during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1955,  and  ending  March  31,  1958,  b<:)th  dates 
inclusive,  was  drawn  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  i.=sued  or  procured  as  a 
result  of  fraud  iit  Park?  Air  Force  Base.  Call- 
lornia:  and 

(2)  to  have  negotiateci  such  check  nr  pre- 
sented it  for  payment,  without  actual  knowl- 
edge of  any  fact  which  would  constitute 
notice  of  an  infirmity  in  such  check  or  defect 
in  the  title  of  the  person  negotiating  it; 

is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  his  negotiation  of  such 
check,  or  his  prc^^entment  of  such  check  for 
payment. 

Sec.  2.  (a  I  In  the  ca=e  of  any  pcr.?on  who 
has  paid  to  the  United  States,  on  account 
of  any  check  referred  to  in  the  first  secticjii 
of  this  Act,  any  amount  lor  which  the  liabil- 
ity of  such  person  would  liave  been  reheved 
by  such  first  section  if  this  Act  had  been 
in  effect  when  such  amount  was  paid  to  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  such 
person,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  equal 
to  all  such  amounts  so  paid  to  tlie  United 
States  by  such  person,  reduced  by  any 
amounts  recovered  by  such  person  from  any 
prior  endorser  of  such  check. 

(ta)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  has 
paid  to  a  subsequent  endorser  of  a  check 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  any 
amount  for  which  the  liability  of  such  per- 
son to  the  United  States  would  have  been 
relieved  by  such  first  section  If  such  liability 
had  required  payment  to  the  United  Stales 
and  this  Act  had  been  in  effect  when  such 
amount  was  paid,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  such 
person,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea.'-ury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  efju.il 
to    all   such    amounts   so   paid    to    any    sub- 


sequent endorser,  reduced  by  any  amounts 
recovered  by  such  person  from  any  pnur  en- 
dorser of  such  check. 

Sec.  3,  In  the  audii  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  all  amounts  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
but  nothing  m  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  recovery  from  any  such  certifying  or  dls- 
bur.sing  officer  of  the  amount  of  any  loss  in- 
curred ty  the  United  States  because  of  fraud 
or  criminality  on  the  part  of  such  officer. 

Sec,  4,  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
.■rtrued  to  relieve  any  person  of  liability  to 
refund  to  the  United  States  any  amount  re- 
ceived by  him  by  rea.'son  of  fraud  or  bad  faith 
o!i  the  [i.irt  of  such  per  on  in  connection  witii 
the  negotiation  of  the  checks  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any 
one  claim  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connexion  with  such  claim  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful  ar.y  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwlth.'^tanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  U|X)n 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  m  any  Lum 
not  exceeding  f  1.000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa.<>  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.srd,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  1732<b) 
OF  TITLE  28.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR,  3227 » 
to  amf:id  .'section  1732' b"  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  business  records 
held  in  a  custodial  or  fiduciary  capacity 
and  tii2  iiUroduction  of  the  same  m 
evidence. 

There  bein^:;  no  objection,  tlie  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o]  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A^nerica  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1732,  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "unless  held  In 
a  cu.stodlal  or  fiduciary  capacity  or"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  such  subsection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  "as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther" and   insert  "is". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros-sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CENTENNIAL  OBSERVANCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  iH.J, 
Res,  435  >  to  provide  for  recognition  of 
the  centennial  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 


CENTENNIAL  OF  LAND-GRANT  UNI- 
VERSITIES AND  COLLEGES 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  'H.J. 
Res  436 '  to  provide  for  reco^:nltion  of 
the  centennial  of  the  establishment  of 
the  national  .system  of  land-grant  uni- 
v>^rsities  and  collef;es, 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  pas.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  i^entleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPENSATE  PRI.SON  INM.^TES  FOR 
INJURIES  INCURRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR,  7358 
to  amend  s(-ctioii  4126  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  with  ie,spcct  to  compensa- 
tion to  prison  inmates  f.or  injuries  in- 
curred in  the  course  of  employment. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enaited  by  the  Senate  a'ld  Hou-r 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arne'-r<a  m  Co'igre!<'<  a.'isembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 4126  of  title  18.  United  Stittes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  ilie  end  thereof 
•the  words  "or  in  ar,y  work  ac'l\ity  m  con- 
nection wiih  the  maintenance  or  operatioii 
of  the  institution  where  confined." 

Tlie  bill  was  orderrd  to  be  enrrros.serf 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  lecon- 
sidcr  was  laid  on  '.he  table. 


JUP.ISDICTION   AND   VENUE   OF   U  S 
DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  I960' 
to  amend  chapter  85  cf  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Cede  relating  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  US  district  courts,  and 
for  other  purposes 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  ciacted  by  I 'if  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  t':e  United  States  of 
A'r.erica  in  Congee''':  a'serribled.  Tliat  chap- 
ter 85  of  title  28  of  the  United  St<Ttes  Code 
is  amended  — 

(a»  By  adding  ai  uiie  end  thereof  the  fcl- 
low^lng  new  section : 

'■§  1361,   Action    to    compel    an    offii-^r   of    th.e 
United  States  to  perform  his  duty 

"The  district  courts  shall  have  nricinal 
Jurisdiction  of  any  a(  tion  to  compel  a:;  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  to  pe-f^mn  h:s  duty." 

(bt   By  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 

sections' for    chapte-    85    < '.    title    28    of    the 

United  States  Code  the  following: 

"1361     .Action    to    compel    an    officer    of    the 

Uuit«d  Siaes  to  perform  his  duty," 

Sec  2,  SecUon  l:?91  of  Utle  28  of  the 
United  States  Cv>de  is  am.ended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foilawlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"lei  A  civil  action  in  which  each  defend- 
ant is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States   or   any   agen:y   thereof   .ictmg   in   his 
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official  capacity  or  under  color  of  legal  au- 
thority, or  an  agency  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  brought  in  any  judicial  district  where 
a  plaintiff  in  the  action  resides,  or  in  which 
the  cause  of  the  action  arose,  or  in  which 
any  prowrty  involved  in  the  action  Is  sit- 
uated 

"The  summons  and  comiilaint  in  such  an 
action  f-hall  be  served  as  provided  by  the 
Fcder:!  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  except  tha' 
Uie  delivery  of  the  summons  and  ompiamt 
W  the  officer  or  atrency  as  requ.red  by  the 
rules  may  be  made  by  certified  mail  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  district  in  which 
the  action  !■=  br'-'Ught  " 

Mr  POFF.  Mr  Speaker.  I  as  uni^ni- 
nious  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at   thi.s   point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Virmnia' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  POFF  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
growth  m  the  size  and  power  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
has  precipitated  an  aiarmin?  increase  in 
court  htipation  Browing  out  of  contro- 
versies between  the  Federal  Government 
and  p:  ivate  citizens.  Frequently,  private 
citizens  are  compelled  to  bring  a  suit 
a;iainst  a  Government  official  to  compel 
him  to  iierform  his  duty  under  th.e  law 
Moreover,  private  citizens  are  often  vic- 
tims of  adverse  decisions  by  administra- 
tive a  -encies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and.  m  order  to  piotpct  thrir  i:2h-:,s,  are 
compelled  to  take  an  apix?al  to  a  Federal 
court 

Under  the  law  as  it  new  exists,  a  pr:- 
vat'""  citizen  in  such  ca.ses  is  not  pri\  ileeed 
to  bring  his  suit  in  the  local  Federal 
court.  Rather,  he  is  required  to  in,;titute 
the  stut  in  the  Federal  district  court  ui 
Washington.  DC,  This  is  true  primarily 
for  two  reasons.  First,  local  district 
courts  historically  iiave  disclaimed  juris- 
diction over  mandamus  proceedin-s.  A 
mandamus  proceeding  is  a  law  suit  to 
compel  a  Government  official  to  perform 
his  duty  Second,  under  the  venu;  pro- 
vision's of  the  present  law.  the  suit  mast 
be  brou.utn  m  the  judicial  district  where 
the  principal  defendant  makes  hi;;  resi- 
dence Under  the  doctrine  of  ind,spen- 
.sab'e  parties  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment apency  must  be  joined  as  a  party 
defendant  in  the  appeal  from  an  adverse- 
decision  of  the  agency.  The  ofiBcial  resi- 
dence of  the  head  of  the  agency  j.lmost 
always  is  the  District  of  Colunibia.  This 
means  that  the  aggrieved  citizen  must 
bring  his  suit  in  the  Federal  district 
couit  in  Washington.  D.C. 

HR,  1960  contains  two  sections  The 
first  section  grants  jurisdiction  to  local 
district  courts  to  entertain  mandamus 
proceedings  to  compel  a  Government 
official  to  perform  his  duty.  Tlie  second 
section  provides  that,  at  the  option  of 
the  private  citizen,  the  suit  may  be 
broueht  in  the  district  court  located  in 
any  one  of  three  places,  viz.  fir^t,  the 
judicial  district  where  the  citizen  resides; 
second,  the  judicial  district  where  the 
cause  of  action  arose;  or  third,  the  judi- 
cial district  where  the  property  involved 
in  the  controversy  is  located. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  require  pri- 
vate citizens  living  at  remote  distances 


from  Washington  to  assume  the  physi- 
cal and  financial  burden  of  prosecuting 
their  legal  rights  against  their  Govern- 
ment in  a  strange  forum.  Often  liti- 
gants arc  required  to  travel  thousands  of 
miles,  lose  time  from  their  employme::t 
and  suffer  interminable  delay  awaiting 
their  turn  on  a  congested  court  docket. 
Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Government 
suffers  no  inconvenience  in  conducting 
the  litigation  in  the  locality  where  the 
controversy  arose.  There  are  Federal 
courts  Fe(deral  attorneys.  Federal  mar- 
shals and  officers  of  Federal  agencies  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Nation  In  fact, 
the  convenience  of  th?  Government 
would  be  promoted  by  trying  th<>  case  m 
the  local  district  court  where  the  papers 
are  available,  the  property  is  accessible, 
ai'id  the  witnesses  are  within  easy  reach. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  upon  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  The  Government  should 
be  wUling  always  to  accommodate  itseil 
to  th.e  pr<"?ervation  of  those  rights,  more 
particularly  when  the  Government  is  tlie 
party  in  controversy  with  the  private 
citizen 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LIMITING   PRIORITY   AND  NONDIS- 
CHARGEABILITY   OF  TAXES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  4473 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  re- 
spect to  limiting  the  priority  and  non- 
dischargeabiiity  of  taxes  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr  FORD  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  pa.ssed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
ipan'" 

There  was  r.o  cbjection. 


MODIFICATION    OF    THE    PROJECT 
MISSISSIPPI    RIVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  4660- 
to  authorize  modification  of  the  project 
Mississippi  River  between  Missouri  River 
and  Minneapolis.  Minn,  damage  to  levee 
and  drainage  districts,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Kings  Lake  Drainage 
District.  Mis.souri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei  k 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep'e^cntaf.i-c  cf  the  United  States  r^f 
Amr^ca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  the  Mississippi  River  between 
Missouri  River  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
"Damage  to  Uevee  and  Drainage  Districts." 
House  Document  Numbered  135.  Eighty- 
fotirth  Cor.gress.  authorized  by  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  July  3,  1958,  Public  Law 
500,  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  is  hereby  modifiea 
to  provide  for  a  lump-.=um  payment  to  the 
Kings  Lake  Drainage  Disulct,  Missouri,  in 
lieu  of  payments  to  Individual  landowners 
for  aowage  easements. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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FACULTY  AT  U.S.  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  576)  to 
amend  section  216  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  as  amended,  to  clarify 
the  status  of  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative staff  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy,  to  establish  suitable 
personnel  policies  for  such  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill'' 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

WYANDOTTE    NATIONAL    WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1182) 
to  create  the  Wyandotte  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  the 
islands  more  specifically  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  in  the  Detroit  River  are 
hereby  established  and  designated  as  the 
Wyandotte  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The 
Wyandotte  National  Wildlife  Refuge  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  national  wildlife 
refuges,  and  shall  be  maintained  as  a  refuge 
and  breeding  place  for  migratory  birds  and 
other    wildlife    In    connection    therewith. 

Sec.  2.  The  lands  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  are  more  specificUly 
described  as  follows: 

In  township  3  south,  range  11  east,  Michi- 
gan meridian,  those  federally  owned  Islands 
in  the  Detroit  River  known  as  Grassy  and 
Mammy  Juda  (or  Mammajuda)  Islands, 
together  with  all  accretion  and  reliction  and 
all  soil  of  the  bed  of  the  Detroit  River  bor- 
dering on  the  meander  lines  of  said  Islands 
and  appurtenant  thereto  by  reason  of 
riparian  ownership. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SALE    OF    LIGHT    STATION    PROP- 
ERTY  IN   SCITUATE,    MASS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1452) 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the 
former  light  station  property  in  Scit- 
uate,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  author  of  the  bill  if  he  has 
any  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  a  pro- 
vision which  would  require  that  the  per- 
sons buying  the  property  pay  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  reversionary  in- 
terest. 

Ml-x  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that.  This  is  only  a  small 
parcel  of  land  that  we  are  talking  about, 
perhaps  7  by  15  feet.  It  is  so  small  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  the  value  would  be.  ./»s  I 
understand  it,  the  entire  area  of  the 
lighthouse  site  is  5  acres  and  that  it  was 
purchased  at  one  time  for  only  $1,000. 
My  mathematics  is  not  good  enough  to 


figure  precisely  what  the  value  of  iliis 
parcel  would  be,  but  it  would  be  a  very 
small  amount.  We  are  talkin.u  about  50 
to  55  square  feet  of  land.  By  way  of 
comparison  there  are  217,800  square  feet 
in  a  5-acre  plot  and  this  entire  area  was 
deeded  to  the  town  of  Scituate  orlpinally 
for  $1,000,  with  a  reversionary  mierest. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
problem  is  that  the  objector.s  liave  con- 
sistently required  that  anybody  buying 
property  from  the  Federal  Goveinmeni 
pay  fair  market  value  for  it,  and  in  order 
to  be  consistent  we  ought  to  require  the 
same  here  as  we  have  with  others. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  My  con.stituent.  who 
simply  wants  to  rebuild  the  coiner  of  his 
front  porch  which  now  protrudes  over 
this  parcel  of  land,  is  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  whatever  amount  is  rea.sonable  and 
appropriate.  These  folks  do  not  want  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  Government 
I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  amend- 
ing the  bill  to  provide  for  this  payment 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice  m  order 
that  I  might  work  out  the  appropriate 
language.  r 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Ford  I,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSERVATION  OF  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  7391 » 
to  promote  the  conservation  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  by  the  acquisition  of 
wetlands  and  other  essential  waterfowl 
habitat,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  listed  to  be  brought  up  under 
suspension;  therefore.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALVIN  R.  BUSH  DAM.  PA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tHR  6676' 
to  designate  the  Kettle  Creek  Dam  on 
Kettle  Creek,  Pa.,  as  the  Alvin  R.  Bush 
Dam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enarted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrc.-^s  asscniblrd .  That  the 
dam  known  as  the  Kettle  Creek  D.'un  author- 
ized to  be  constructed  on  Kettle  Creek  in 
the  Susquehanna  River  BiUiin  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1954  shall  be  known  and  designated  here- 
after lis  the  "Alvin  R.  Bush  Dam".  Any 
law,  regulation,  map,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  in  which 
such  dam  is  referred  to  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  dam  as  the  Alvin  R.  Bush 
Dam  ". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANCIS  E.  WALTER  DAM,  PA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H.R.  4300  '  Lo 
designate  the  Bear  Creek  Dam  on  the 
Lehigh  River,  Pa.  as  the  Francis  E. 
Walter  Dam. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Clerk 
read  the  bill  a.s  follows: 

Be  It  C7iacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hon^c  of 
Representatives  of  thr  Untied  States  n/ 
America  in  Congress  w^seviblcd  Tliut  the 
dam  known  as  the  Bear  Creek  Dam  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  on  the  LeluRh 
River  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin  m  ttir 
State  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  644 1  shall  be  known 
and  designed  hereafter  a.s  the  "Francis  E 
Walter  Dam".  Any  law.  regulation,  map. 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  In  wliich  such  dam  is  referred 
to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  dam  as  llie 
■  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssf"l 
and  read  a  third  tune,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WAR    RISK   INSURANCE 

Tlic  Clerk  called  the  bill  "S.  1931'  to 
e:\tcnd  the  provisions  of  title  XIII  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  re- 
lating to  war  risk  insurance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cl<  ik 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //oicc  '>t 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrf"<'i  a-:sembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1312  of  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  (49  use.  1542),  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  13.  1961" 
and  inserting  "June  13.  1966"  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordeied  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SALARY  PROTECTION  FOR  CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7043) 
lo  extend  to  employees  subject  to  the 
Cla.s.sification  Act  of  1949  the  benefits  of 
salary  increa.ses  in  connection  with  the 
protection  of  basic  compensation  rates 
from  the  effects  of  downgrading  actions, 
to  provide  salary  protection  for  postal 
field  service  employees  in  certain  cases 
of  reduction  in  salary  standing,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSITIONS  IN  THE  GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  6007) 
to  amend  section  505' d)  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  certain  positions  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SI  RPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMOD- 
ITIES TO  ASs::sT  needy 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1720  •  to 
continue  the  authority  of  the  President 
under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  A.s.'^istance  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  to  utilize  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  assist  needy  peo- 
ples and  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment in  underdeveloped  area.s  of  the 
world. 

The  speaker.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  considera:ion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  notice  there  is  no 
indication  as  to  the  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation. Could  the  author  of  the  bill  or 
a  member  of  the  comr;iittee  tell  us  about 
that? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  cam  ot  tell  the  cost  of 
it.  but  this  authority  rvas  granted  to  use 
surplus  agricultural  prodi^cts  to  pay  peo- 
ple on  certain  projects  in  which  they 
were  engaged  in  certain  countries.  If 
this  legislation  docs  not  pass  we  will 
have  to  lay  off.  for  instance,  in  Tunisia, 
several  thousand  people  working  on 
projects  and  receiving  only  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  in  payment.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  several  yea'-s.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate  unanimou.sly.  I 
understand  there  is  ro  objection  in  the 
Committee  on  Apricul'.ure  to  this  author- 
ity's being  extended,  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  it  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Furtlier  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr  SpL\Hker.  can  the  gen- 
tleman indicate  why  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  suggesting  deferring  considera- 
tion of  this  bill? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  State  Department  is 
doing  that? 

Mr.  PELLY.  According  to  the  in- 
formationT  have,  the/  suggest  deferring 
action  until  action  has  been  taken  on  the 
bill  S.  1643. 

Mr  HAYS  They  'lave  not  indicated 
that  to  us.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
McGovern  .saying  the  executive  branch 
considers  it  urgent,  and  I  understand 
there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Is  any  of  this  material 
roing  behind  the  Iro:i  Curtain'' 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  my  understanding 
none  of  it  is  going  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr.  PELLY  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  are  these  peo- 
ple presently  being  paid? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Since  the  30th  of  June 
they  have  not  been  paid.  They  have 
been  paid  with  surplus  agricultural 
products,  flour,  wheat,  or  what-have- 
you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  do  you  say 
v.e  employ  over  there? 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  Ti;nisia  several  thou- 
sand. I  do  not  knov;  exactly,  but  I  un- 
derstand in  the  neighborhood  of  ten 
thousand  people  were  receiving  the  sur- 


plus agricultural  products  as  pay  for  the 
work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  GROSS.     What  are  they  doing? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Building  highway  proj- 
ects, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  Tunisia?  I  thouf^ht 
we  had  been  ordered  to  get  out  of  Tu- 
ni.'^ia. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
not  in  the  immediate  future.  We  hf.ve 
2  more  years  to  go. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Therefore,  we  are  just 
building  something  we  are  going  to  leave 
ill  2  years? 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  is  part  of  the  whjle 
mutual  security  program.  We  have 
built  projects  all  over  the  world.  I 
think  tlic  one  in  Tunisia  is  most  impor- 
tant. That  nation  seems  to  give  every 
indication  of  being  a  good  ally. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
friction  about  giving  these  products  to 
allies  abroad. 

Mr.  HAYS.  No.  We  are  using  them 
for  these  projects.  The  gentleman 
knows  all  about  this  j^rogram  of  food 
for  peace. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  will  this  ex- 
tend, forever? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Committee  oh  Agri- 
culture is  working  on  the  necessary  leg- 
islation, and  this  is  only  an  extension 
until  that  legislation  is  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  that  be  the  o:ti- 
nibus  farm  bill? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  an  extension  of 
Public  Law  480.  It  is  not  the  omnibus 
foreign-aid  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  sec- 
tion 601(a)(2)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1960  Is  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  ^vas 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 
ACT  OF  1944— SURPLUS  LAND  FOR 
HISTORIC  MONUMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  537  >  to 
amend  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
10  revise  a  restriction  on  the  conveyance 
of  surplus  land  for  historic-monument 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill'' 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  pa;.sed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f "om 
Michigan. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  NATIONALS.  AMERIC  AN 
AND  FOREIGN,  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
CERTAIN  SCHOLARSHIPS  UNE'ER 
SURPLUS  PROPERTY  ACT  OF  1944 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   <S,  539)    to 
make  nationals,  American  and  foreign. 


eligible  for  certain  scholarships  under 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  this  all  about? 
Mr  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  would  remove  certain  restric- 
tions under  the  Fulbright  Act  which  pre- 
vent American  nationals  from  receiving 
aid.  At  this  time  the  act  is  limited  only 
to  tho.se  American  students  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  There  are 
a  few  categories  of  Americans  who  tech- 
nically are  not  citizens,  in  Samoa,  for 
example,  where  there  are  people  who  are 
nationals  but  are  not  technically  full 
citizens.  The  gentleman  will  recall  that 
ill  1950  the  people  in  Guam  were  taken 
out  of  that  status.  The  people  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  are  now 
citizens.  But,  only  those  Americans  who 
live  in  Samoa,  the  natives  of  Samoa,  are 
classified  as  nationals.  This  is  a  tech- 
nicality and  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  remove  that  technicality  and  allow 
Americans  who  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
be  eligible  for  aid  with  respect  to  these 
scholarships.  This  would  allow  them  to 
participate  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
U.S.  citizens  m  Puerto  Rico  and  other 
areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  confined  to  trust 
territories? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  No.  this  is 
not  applicable  to  trust  territories.  This 
bill  is  confined  to  American  nationals 
and,  as  was  brought  out  by  the  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee,  there  are 
only  a  few  applicants  now  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  Island  of  Samoa,  and  it 
would  appear  that  is  the  only  area  to  be 
affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  1  Mr.  AspinallJ.  shed  any  fur- 
ther light  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  wish  to  state 
iliat  It  IS  my  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  correct.  The 
only  nationals  we  have  under  our  flag 
are  the  Samoans  who  live  on  the  Island 
of  Samoa.  They  are  not  citizens.  The 
people  in  the  trust  territories  are  not 
affected  by  this  legislation,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  because  they  are  neither  na- 
tionals   oi'    Citizens. 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  The  Island 
of  Samoa  became  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  at  about  the  turn  of  tlie 
century,  and  actually  we  have  owned  the 
Island  of  Samoa  since  1899,  but  we  have 
never  recognized  the  people  in  this  area 
as  citizens.  We  have  recognized  them 
as  nationals  and  this  bill  would  wipe  cut 
this  legal  technicality  which  treats  the 
people  of  Samoa  as  nationals  and  not  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  cf  objection. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  repeatedly  informed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  there  arc 
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no  or  very  few  foreign  currencies  gen- 
erated frcMn  any  one  of  the  many  pro- 
grams available  to  help  pay  for  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  costs 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in 
the  various  foreign  countries.  The  State 
E>epartment  always  comes  back  with  the 
threadbare  and  shopworn  argument  that 
such  funds  are  not  available.  Now  I 
find  in  this  proposal,  apparently,  such 
funds  are  available  or  at  least  will  be 
available.  In  other  words,  they  can  find 
the  funds  when  they  want  them  and 
they  can  hide  them  or  pretend  that  the 
funds  do  not  exist  when  they  do  not 
approve  of  the  program.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  where  the  State  Depart- 
ment now  finds  such  funds  available 
when  they  tell  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  money  for  these  other  pur- 
poses cannot  be  located? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand, this  originates  under  the  Ful- 
bright  Act  with  funds  already  provided 
by  law  being  expended  now  by  American 
citizens  and  by  some  foreign  students  to 
study  in  American  universities  and  for 
American  students  and  American  citi- 
zens to  study  abroad  in  foreign  univer- 
sities, of  course,  pursuant  to  agreement 
between  the  countries.  The  funds  here 
are  limited  by  law,  as  I  recall  the  testi- 
mony, to  $20  million  and  the  money  is 
generated  by  the  sale  of  surplus  com- 
modities in  those  areas.  That  has  been 
the  law  for  some  time.  This  would  not 
encourage  the  generation  of  additional 
funds,  but  merely  affects  the  use  of 
existing  funds  as  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  I  get 
a  more  satisfactory  answer  from  the 
State  Department,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAY   IN   ADVANCE   FOR   REQUIRED 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tS.  540  >  to 
authorize  agencies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  in  advance 
for  required  publications,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  Statef^  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  12,  1930  (46  Stat.  580),  Is 
amended  by  ( 1 )  inserting  after  the  word 
"sutwcription"  the  words  "or  other",  and 
(2)  deleting  the  words  "and  other  periodi- 
cals" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word.s 
"periodicals,  and  other  publications'  , 

Sec.  2.  The  following  parts  of  Acts  and  all 
amendments  thereto  are  repealed: 

( 1 )  The  proviso  to  the  paragraph  headed 
"General  Expenses,  Library"  under  the  cap- 
tion "Library,  Department  of  Agriculture" 
in  the  Act  of  March  4.  1909  i35  Stat.  1054); 

(2)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
headed  "Regular  Supplies.  Quartermaster 
Corps"  in  the  Act  of  April  27,  1914  i38  Stat, 
362); 

(3)  The  first  parenthetical  phrase  under 
the  caption  "Pay,  Miscellaneous  '  in  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1915  (38  Stat  929): 

(4)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1915 
(38  Stat.  1049): 


(5)  The  tenth  paragraph  under  the  cap- 
tion "United  States  Veterans'  Bureau"  in 
the  Act  of  June  7.   1924   (43  Stat    533). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon.sider  wa.s 
laid  on  the  table. 


USE  OF  SURPLUS  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  796'  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of 
surplus  personal  property  by  State  dis- 
tribution agencies,  and  fn>-  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre'sentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arufrica  in  Coi^grcss  O'^spmbled,  That  section 
203(ni  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  In  addition,  under 
.such  cooperatr.e  agreements,  and  subject  to 
such  other  conditions  as  may  be  miposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  the  Director.  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  surplus  property  which 
the  Administrator  m.iy  approve  for  donation 
for  use  in  any  State  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, public  health,  or  civil  defense,  or  for 
research  for  any  such  purposes,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (j»i3)  or  (ji(4i.  may  witli  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator  be  made 
available  to  the  State  agency  after  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  or  the  Director 
that  such  property  is  necessary  to,  or  would 
facilitate,  the  effective  operation  of  the 
State  agency  in  performing  its  functions  in 
connection  with  such  program  Upon  a  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  or  the  Director 
that  such  action  is  necessary  to,  or  would 
facilitate,  the  effective  use  of  such  surplus 
property  made  available  under  the  terms  of 
a  cooperative  agreement  title  thereto  may 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator  be 
vested  In  the  State  agency.  " 

The  bill  was  oi'dered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon.sider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MONAGAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  ,'50  as  to  authorize  the 
use  of  surplus  personal  property  by 
Stat.e  distribution  agencies. 

Under  the  present  law.  there  is  an 
area  of  doubt  which  makes  it  question- 
able whether  an  agency  of  a  State,  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  sur- 
plus property  can.  in  fact,  properly  use 
that  property. 

Under  the  law,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can  dis- 
tribute .surplus  property  only  to  certain 
specified  agencies,  and  even  though  a 
State  distributing  agency  might  wi.sh  to 
use  this  property,  there  are  serious  legal 
questions  as  to  whether  this  agency  has 
the  right  to  do  so. 

The  examples  which  most  readily 
come  to  mind  are  those  of  automobile.s. 


tiucks,  and  laborsaving  equipment. 
Since  this  gap  exists  in  the  law,  it  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time  to  put 
the  title  to  such  equipment  in  the  State 
distributing  agency.  The  result  is  that 
an  automobile,  for  example,  cannot  be 
registered,  and  as  a  result  of  the  dubious 
title,  there  arc  serious  questions  in  con- 
nection with  the  liability  for  injuries 
and  the  writing  of  liabihty  insurance 
policies. 

Because  of  tlie  inability  of  tliese  State 
a:;'>ncK's  to  use  equipment,  additional 
costs  are  incurred  through  the  u.se  of 
substitute  equipment.  Thus,  the  en- 
iictment  of  this  bill  would  mean  a  sub- 
stantial saviHR  of  expense  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  vital  program. 

Tlii.s  bill  was  filed  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as 
my  bill,  H.R,  5096,  and  H.R.  11499 
wliich  pa.s.sed  tlie  House  last  year. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  necessary 
clarification  of  the  law  and  that  the 
pa.ssase  of  this  bill  will  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of 
this  important  program  which  annually 
distributes  between  $300  and  $400  mil- 
lion of  surplus  property  to  education, 
health  and  civil  defense  a.aencies 
throughout  the  country. 


ENLISTMENT   OP   ALIENS    IN   THE 
REGULAR  ARMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H,R,  181  > 
to  amend  sections  3253  and  8253  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code, 

Iheie  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hon^e  of 
ReprcsentctUe"  of  the  United  States  Of 
America  in  Congress  asscrnblcd,  That  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows; 

il)  Section  3253(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)  In  lime  of  peace,  no  person  may  be 
accepted  for  original  enlistment  In  the  Army 
unless  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  or 
has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
Slates  for  permanent  residence  under  the 
applicable  provi.sions  of  chapt-er  12  of  tule 
8," 

(2)  Section  8253ici  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  In  time  of  peace,  no  person  mav  be 
accepted  for  original  enlistment  in  the  Air 
Force  unless  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  und"r 
the  applicable  provisions  of  chapter  12  of 
title  8." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AU  FHORITY  FOR  PROSECUTION  OF 
BAD  CHECK  OFFENSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  7657)  to 
amend  chapter  47  'Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  specific  statu- 
tory authority  for  prosecution  of  bad 
check  offenses. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rppresentatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America   iJi  Congress  assembled    Tliat   sub- 
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(hapler  X  of  chapter  47  (Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  the  following  new  section 
after  section  923: 

"§   923a.  Art.    123a    Making,  drawing,  or  ut- 
tering   check,    draft,    or 
order  without  sufficient 
funds 
"Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  who— 
"(1)    for   the    procurement   of   any    article 
or   thing  of  value,  with  intent  to  defraud 

or 

••(2)  for  the  paymei.t  of  any  past  due 
obligation,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  with 
intent  to  deceive; 

makes,  draws,  utters,  or  delivers  any  check, 
draft,  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money 
upon  any  bank  or  other  depository,  knowing 
at  the  time  that  the  maker  or  drawer  has 
not  or  will  not  have  .'-ufficieni  funds  in  or 
credit  with  thr  bank  or  other  deix>sitory  for 
the  i)ayment  of  that  check,  draft,  or  order 
m  fuUupon  its  presentment,  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  a  court-mart  ial  may  direct.  The 
making,  drawing,  uttering,  or  delivering  by 
;.  maker  or  drawer  d  a  check,  draft,  or  order, 
[jayment  of  which  i-^  refused  by  the  drawee 
because  of  insufflclei.t  funds  of  the  maker  or 
driiwer  in  the  drawee's  possession  or  control, 
is  prima  facie  evidence  ni  his  intent  to  de- 
fraud or  deceive  and  of  his  knowledge  of 
Insufficient  funds  in,  or  credit  with,  that 
bank  or  other  depositury.  unless  the  maker 
or  drawer  pays  the  holder  the  amount  due 
within  five  days  after  receiving  notice,  orally 
or  In  writing,  that  the  check,  draft,  or  order 
was  not  paid  on  presen'ment  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  word  credit'  means  an  arrange- 
ment or  understanding,  express  or  implied, 
with  the  bank  or  other  dei)ository  for  the 
payment    of    that    check,    di.ift.    or    order.'. 

and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  item 
in  the  analysis: 

■923a.   123a.  Making     drawing,    or    uttering 
check,   draft,   or   order   with- 
out sufficient  funds.  " 
Sec    2,  This  Act   becomes  effective  on   the 
first  day  of   the   fifth  month   following  the 
month  in  which  It  is  enacted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  so 
much  of  the  Act  of  September  21.  1959,  Pub- 
lic Law  86-335  (73  Stat.  600).  as  follows  •  he 
enacting  clause  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "That  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amended  .Kct 
and  ending  at  the  close  of  June  30,  1&'62 
any  authorized  strength  prescribed  for  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  by  or  under  sec- 
tion 8202  of  title  10.  United  Slate's  Cciie 
may  be  exceeded  by  not  more  ihrm  four 
ihousand  eight  hundreti" 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALLOTMENT  OF  PAY  IN  EMERGENCY 
EVACUATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R,  2555  > 
to  provide  for  allotment  and  advance- 
ment of  pay  with  respect  to  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  in  cases  of 
emergency  evacuations  in  oversea  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 


PROMOTION      OPPORTUNITY      FOR 
AIR  FORCE  OFFICERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7809 1 
to  improve   the   active   duty   promotion 
opportunity   of  Air  Force  officers  from 
the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

There  being   no   objection   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R( presentatives    of  the     United     States    of 


FORT    NECESSITY    NATIONAL    BAT- 
TLEFIELD SITE.  PA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  498 »  to 
provide  additional  lands  at.  and  change 
the  name  of.  the  Fort  Necessity  National 
Battlefield  Site,  Pa.,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
this  land  in  southern  Pennsylvania  is 
going  to  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  $700 
an  acre? 

Mr,  MORGAN,  The  gentleman  will 
notice  that  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  acquire  the  land  by 
purchase,  exchange  donation,  or  by  such 
means  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  I 
do  not  feel  the  amount  authorized  in  the 
bill  will  be  needed  to  purchase  the  160 
acres.  The  figuie  of  $115,000  was  in- 
serted by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

I  also  inform  the  gentleman  that  the 
bill  gives  340  acres  of  land  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  $1.  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GROSS,  But  is  not  $700  an  acre 
for  southern  Pennsylvania  land  an  ex- 
cessive price  for  that  kind  of  land? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  the  land 
can  be  purchased  for  a  smaller  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will  sell  you  the 
finest  kind  of  farmland  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  I  mean  grade  A  land  for  less 
than  $700  an  acre,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  This  land  must 
still  be  appraised.  The  purpose  of  the 
limitation  set  by  the  subcommittee  of 
$115,000  is  just  that,  a  limitation.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  liiat  we  rec- 
ommend that  they  pay  $115,000  for  land 
at  $700  an  acre. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  all  that, 
but  we  are  here  asked  to  authorize 
$115,000  to  buy  160  acres  of  southern 
Pennsylvania  land  and  I  contend  that 
is  excessive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE  AT  OLD  FORT  DAVIS. 
JEFF  DAVIS  COUNTY.  TEX, 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   (H.R.   566' 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  na- 


tional  historic  site   at  Old  Port   IDavls, 
Jeff  Davis  County,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  riyht  to  object.  I  would  like  to  know- 
something  about  this  national  park  bill. 
Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  ir  pro- 
posed to  be  done? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Responding  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  may  I  say  that  this  is  one  of 
three  forts  in  the  Southwest  that  prop- 
erly projects  and  portrays  the  opeiung 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  United 
States.  The  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Historic  Old  Ports  on  Indian  Res- 
ervations eliminated  many  of  these  sites 
This  particular  one.  it  was  pointed  out, 
was  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most 
representative  of  the  old  Indian  forts  in 
the  Southwest.  This  fort  was  the  birth- 
pUice  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  U.S 
Army,  among  other  historic  aspects 
This  is  not  a  fort  to  be  restored.  It  is 
presently  being  maintained  and  pre- 
served m  a  very  high  state. 

Mr    GROSS.     Where  is  this  forf 
Mr.    RLTTHERFORD.     It     is    in     the 
State    of    Texas,    in    the    southwestern 
portio?!  of  the  United  States. 

Ml .  GROSS.  What  is  farmland  worth 
in  tliat  area? 

Mr,  RUTHERFORD.  The  market 
value,  as  market  values  usually  go — I 
would  say  the  price  put  on  this  of  $500 
an  acre  would  result  in  its  being  snapped 
up  very  readily. 

Mr,  GROSS.     Is  this  irrigated  land? 
Mr.  RUTHERFORD.     No;  this  is  pas- 
ture land 

Mr.  GROSS  Where  is  it?  W^here  in 
Texas  is  it — near  El  Paso? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  This  is  halfway 
between  El  Paso  and  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Between  El  Paso  and 
San  Antonio? 

Mr  RUTHERFORD.  Yes.  The  loca- 
tion of  this  old  fort  was  the  outpost  to 
protect  those  going  west  to  California 
a^ong  the  old  trail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
that  land  in  that  area  is  worth  $500  an 
acre? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  For  this  par- 
ticular purpose,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  you  do  not  have 
enough  money  in  this  bill  because  you 
want  480  acres  and  you  have  $115,000  to 
buy  it  with.  You  do  not  have  enough 
money  in  this  bill. 

Mr,  RUTHERFORD.  Yes:  we  have 
sufficient  money.  We  think  we  have 
more  than  sufficient  money,  because 
since  approval  of  the  subcommittee  of 
this  legislation  we  already  have  one 
donor  of  around  $2,500.  and  we  expect 
to  receive  more  donations  to  reduce  the 
outlay  by  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  you  do  not  need 
$115,000.  If  you  are  going  to  get  all 
of  these  donations,  you  do  not  need  the 
$115,000? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD,  That  is  correct. 
We  hope  this  money  will  not  be  needed 
Mr  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  see  how 
much  more  may  be  donated?  Maybe  all 
of  thi.s  $115,000  will  be  donated. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ikard  of  Texas).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
,  IN  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL 
*  PARK.  COLO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2203) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  exchange  certain  property  in  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  Colo.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  exchange  certain  property  in 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
exchange  In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
hereinafter  provided  land,  interests  In  land, 
and  impiovenients  in  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park: 

1 1 )  The  Secretary  may  convey  to  the  Colo- 
rado Transportation  Company  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  which  the  United  States 
has  in  the  Fall  River  Pass  Building,  but  not 
the  land  upon  which  the  building  is  situ- 
ated, adjacent  to  the  Trail  Ridge  Road  in 
section  36,  township  6  nortii,  range  75  west: 
Provided,  the  United  States  shall  reserve  for 
a  period  of  two  years  the  right  to  use  with- 
out charge  the  alpine  exhibit  room;  and  he 
may  also  convey  to  said  company  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  the  property  known  as  Grand  Lake 
Lodge,  described  in  section  3  hereof  as  parcel 
A,  Including  the  land  and  any  improvementa 
thereon  owned  by  the  United  States; 

(2)  In  exchange  for  the  foregoing,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept  from  the 
Colorado  Transportation  Company  the  land 
and  interests  therein  located  in  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  described  in  section 
3  as  parcels  C  and  D,  together  with  such 
other  privately  owned  land  and  Interests  in 
land  within  the  park  as  he  may  designate; 

(3)  In  exchange  for  the  Government  prop- 
erty conveyed  pursuant  to  this  Act  the 
United  States  shall  receive  other  property 
of  approximately  equal  value  and  such  dif- 
ferences as  there  may  be  in  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  a  payment  of  funds. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  consummation  of  the  ex- 
change the  Secretary  shall,  by  publishing 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register,  revise  the 
boundary  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
so  as  to  exclude  from  the  park  the  land 
described  in  section  3  as  combined  parcels 
A  and  B. 

Sec.  3.  The  aforesaid  parcels.  A.  C,  and  D. 
and  the  combined  parcels  A  and  B  are 
more  particularly  described   as   follows: 

PARCEL  A 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 31,  township  4  noth,  range  75  west  of 
the  sixth  principal  meridian:  thence  north 
along  the  east  line  of  said  section  31  800.0 
feet;  thence  west  l.OOO.O  feet:  thence  south 
134  06  feet;  thence  west  329.75  feet;  thence 
south  166.94  feet;  thence  west  1,078.60  feet; 
thence  south  497.82  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  south  line  of  said  section  31;  thence  east 
along  the  south  line  of  said  section  31  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  35  acres 
more  or  less. 

PARCEL  c 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  west  line  of 
section  32,  township  4  north,  range  75  west 


of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  800  feet 
north  of  the  southwest  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion 32;  thence  east  660.0  feet;  thence  north 
520.0  feet;  thence  east  660.0  feet:  thence 
north  1,325.94  feet;  thence  west  to  the 
west  line  of  said  section  32;  thence  south 
along  said  west  line  of  said  section  32  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  48  acres,  more 
or  less. 

PARCEL  D 

Beginning  at  a  point  800  0  feet  north  of 
the  south  lino  of  section  32.  township  4 
north,  range  75  west  of  the  si.xth  princip:il 
meridian  and  660  0  feet  east  of  t!;e  west  line 
of  said  section  32;  thence  east  1.062  18  feet; 
thence  north  520  0  feet:  thence  west  1.962  18 
feet:  tlience  south  520  0  feet  to  the  point 
of  beginning,  contaiuing  23.5  acre-,  more 
or  less. 

COMBINED    PARCELS   A    AND   B 

Beginning  at  the  corner  common  to  sec- 
tions 31  and  32,  town.shlp  4  north,  range 
75  west,  and  sections  5  and  6,  township  3 
north,  range  75  west,  sl.xai  principal 
meridian;  thence  south  88  degrees  55 
minutes  east.  660  0  feet  along  the  south 
section  line  of  said  section  32;  thence  north 
800.0  feet;  thence  wett  600  0  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  a  point  on  the  section  line  common 
to  said  sections  31  and  32;  thence  continu- 
ing west  1,000.0  feet:  thence  south  134.06 
feet:  thence  west  329  75  feet;  thence  south 
166.94  feet;  thence  west  1,078.6  feet;  thence 
south  497.82  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point 
on  the  south  section  line  of  said  section  31; 
thence  south  89  degrees  24  minutes  east> 
2.389.47  feet  along  the  south  section  of  line 
said  section  31  to  the  point  of  beKlnnlng; 
the  tract  as  described  containing  approxi- 
mately 47  acres. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  wprds  "right. 
title,  and"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"possessory".  ** 

Page  2,  line  19.  strike  out  the  wnrd 
"funds."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "funrl.s: 
Provided,  That  all  procedures  and  rights  au- 
thorized In  this  Act  shall  be  in  confornuty 
with  that  agreement  entered  into  under  date 
of  February  7,  1961.  by  and  between  tlie 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Colorado 
Transportation  Company." 

Page  3,  line  1,  after  the  w  ird  "are"  Insert 
".  subject  to  minor  revlFions  or  corrections 
of  a  technical  nature.". 

Page  3.  line  6.  strike  out  the  entire  Ur^e  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "thence  north  800  0 
feet  along  the  east  line  of  said  section  31.". 

Page  3,  line  23,  strike  out  all  of  the  de- 
scription through  page  4.  line  4,  and  ins'^rt 
In  lieu  thereof:  "Beginning  at  a  poin*  800  0 
feet  north  and  660.0  feet  east  of  the  south- 
west corner  of  section  32,  township  4  north. 
range  75  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian: 
thence  east  1962.18  feet;  thence  north  520  0 
feet;  thence  west  1962.18  feet:  thence  south 
520.0  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  con- 
t:aining  23.5  acres  more  or  less." 

The  committee  amcndmcnt.s  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HOOD  COUNTY,   TEX 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4360) 
for  the  relief  of  Hood  County,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  pre.?cnt  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  an  ex- 
planation of  this  bill,  if  I  may  have  It. 
from  some  Member. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  may  I  state 
that  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hood 
County,  Tex.,  Is  one  which  passed  not 
only  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  last 
year  but  passed  the  House.  However,  it 
was  not  considered  on  the  Senate  side. 
It  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $10,279  to 
reimburse  that  small  county  in  Texas  for 
the  county's  claim  for  damages  under 
the  original  Disaster  Act.  Due  to  some 
confu.sioa  at  the  time  application  for 
payment  was  not  properly  filed  on  time. 
This  amount  of  $10,279  is  the  amount 
o^t.Tb".i.>lic(l  by  the  U.S.  Government  at 
the  time  it  was  settling  those  damage 
claims  for  that  disaster  in  Texas  back  a 
few  years  apo  and  is  the  amount  that 
has  been  arrived  at  by  the  United  States. 
Because  of  some  difficulty  in  the  county 
Bovenmient  at  the  time,  the  claims  and 
form.s  all  were  completed  and  executed 
but  fulled  to  be  filed  within  the  statutory 
period.  For  that  reason  this  bill  merely 
waives  the  statute  of  limitations  and 
rives  to  that  little  county  the  sum  of 
$10,279  to  which  they  are  rightfully  and 
properly  entitled  because  of  the  fact  the 
tiisai>ter  occurred  t-here.  All  the  other 
cities  and  counties  were  paid.  This 
county  is  the  only  area  left  out  of  the 
disaster  .settlement  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  see  If  I  get  this 
picture  correctly:  The  relief  train  went 
by  Hood  County,  Tex.,  and  .somebody 
failed  to  flag  it  at  the  proper  time;  is 
tliat  correct? 

-Mr.  IJiNE.  1  would  not  say  it  that 
way.  There  v.as  some  little  confusion, 
some  little  petty  jealousy  in  the  county 
eovornmcnt.  and  the  person  who  was 
supposed  to  file  the  necessary  papers 
ovf>i-lnoked  fllinpr  them  on  time.  This 
bill  i.>  the  amount  that  the  Government 
recommended  be  paid  had  form.s  been 
filed  on  time  and  for  that  reason  your 
committee  frit  th.Tt  this  county  should 
be  given  the  relief  they  are  entitled  to. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  resci-va- 
tion  of  objection,  Mr.  Sr>eaker. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  4360 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hood  Ccunty.  Texas. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howie  of 
Repreacntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreis  assembled.  That  the 
.•Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  aJid 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Uj  the 
Commls.sloncrs  Court  of  Hcxxl  County,  Texas, 
the  sum  of  $10,279,  The  payment'of  such 
sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claini.s 
of  the  Commissioners  Court  resulting  from 
flotxl  damages  durlnt?  the  period  April  1^'. 
1957,  to  April  27.  1957,  for  wliich  application 
was  not  timely  filed  under  admi:)!.'~-r.itivf^ 
agreement  between  the  Stat*  of  Texas  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
a.s  a  result  of  the  President's  declaration  of 
th'.s  area  as  a  disaster  area  under  the  pri'- 
vislons  of  Public  Law  875,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, as  amended:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  p. lid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agf^nt  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
tlie  s.ime  shall  be  tmlawful.  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
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deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  up'iii 
con-,  iction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  ihird  time,  was  read  the  third 
tiino  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  rccon- 
-ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FORT  RALEIGH  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE.  N.C. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5518' 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Fort 
Kulemh  National  Historic  Site  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  iL-mpore.  It.  there 
obiection  to  the  present  consid^nation  of 
the  biir.^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object.  Since  the  House  is 
apparently  going  to  establish  national 
monuments  and  national  parks  all  over 
the  place — .somebody  has  gotten  this 
thmj',  started  all  over  afiain— I  think  we 
ought  to  have  an  explanation  of  every 
one  of  them.  The  laxpayer.s  are  going 
to  \:eX  m  real  deep  trouble  providing  the 
money  to  acquire  the  land  and  then  the 
u!)keep  once  they  are  estabh.shed.  So, 
I  think  frum  here  on  out  we  ought  to 
have  to  have  an  exijhination  of  every  one 
of  them,  larue  and  sm;il! 

Mr.  RUTHERFOr^D  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Texas. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  Fort  Raleigh 
National  Hi.storic  Site  was  estabh.shed  in 
1941  with  an  area  of  18 'j  acres.  Since 
that  time  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
site  has  grown  tremendously.  In  1960, 
over  90.000  persons  wire  attracted  t-o  it 
In  part  this  is  attributable  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  annual  .>-iimmer  i)roductions 
of  'The  Lo.st  Colony."  a  historical  play 
dealing,  on  the  very  site  of  its  occur- 
rence, with  the  attempted  first  settle- 
ment. In  pari  it  is  attributable  to  great 
improvements  in  the  road  system  serving 
the  area,  to  the  openiim  up  of  this  part 
of  the  country  to  countless  numbers  of 
tourists,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
nearby  public  recreation  areas  under 
Federal  and  Slate  auspices.  But  in 
large  part  it  is  also  attiibutable  to  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  site  and  the  de- 
sire of  visitors  to  .'-•  e  the  place  which 
the>-  have  learned  from  their  study  of 
American  history  to  resi)ect  as  the  site 
of  the  first  English  .settlement. 

The  18 "2  acres  v.hich  are  v^ithin  the 
pie.sent  historic  .^ite  are  m.sunicient 
either  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  visi- 
tors 01-  to  preserve  the  whole  area  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  colonists  arc  be- 
lieved to  have  occupied. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  an  ap- 
jv.opriation  of  $2.59,000  However,  it 
has  been  leained  from  reliable  .sources 
that,  prior  to  the  time  uf  the  appropri- 
ation. tlie.se  fund.s  uill  be  supplied  by 
private  .sources  or  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and.  therefore,  the  appropria- 
tion will  not  k>e  required.  But  we  do 
feel  that  the  authoiizalion  .'liould  be 
limited. 

Mr  GROSS  So  once  apoin  we  are 
confronted  with  the  situation  of  some- 
one in  Congress  hopefully  saying  that 
private  donations  and  contributions  by 


the  State  and  the  counties  will  be  made, 
but  no  one  .^eems  to  know  how  much. 
Yet  we  know  that  the  taxpayers  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  will  put  up  $150,000 
as  a  minimum.  How  much  more  the 
Lord  only  knows. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  be  friendly  to  the  position 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  takes  in  these  matters. 
When  these  bills  are  sent  to  us  from  the 
Department  they  have  an  open-ended 
appropriation  just  as  so  many  depart- 
mental bills  do.  Our  committee  is  de- 
sirous of  holding  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  as  the  re- 
.-^ponsibiUty  of  the  Congress.  They 
make  out  a  case  for  the  total  amount. 
Then  they  are  advised  of  all  the  money 
that  they  can  get  from  donations,  and  it 
IS  just  that  much  better  for  the  Federal 
Treasury.  So  we  put  in  the  maximum 
amount  every  time. 

I  understand  my  colleague's  feeling 
about  these  matters;  but  would  he  rath- 
er have  an  open-ended  authorization, 
without  any  review  by  the  Congress,  or 
would  he  rather  have  these  maximum 
amounts  authorized  as  we  have  done 
witii  all  of  the  bills  coming  out  of  our 
committee,  and  have  a  close  scrutiny  of 
the  activities  of  the  Department? 

Mr,  GROSS.  The  answer  to  that  is 
self-evident.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wants  to  see  every  possible 
restriction,  but  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  having  put  in  the  restrictions 
others  will  probably  come  along  in  the 
next  ses-^ion  of  Congress,  change  the 
rules,  dig  more  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  I  do  not  have  to  dig  very  far 
back  to  find  some  examples.  For  in- 
stance, the  Jefferson  Memorial  down  in 
St.  Louis;  how  that  st-arted  and  how  it 
has  grown  into  many,  many  millions  of 
dollars.  We  appropriated  something  like 
$5  million  this  year  on  top  of  the  millions 
that  already  have  gone  into  that  project. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
recall  now  the  situation  as  to  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  in  St.  Louis,  but  I  can  re- 
call as  far  as  these  other  bills  are  con- 
cerned that  we  are  compelling  the  De- 
partment to  stay  within  the  authorized 
amounts.  We  also  understand  that  as 
soon  as  we  give  publicity  to  a  situation 
such  as  is  involved  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. i)rices  can  go  sky  high.  We  are 
endeavoiing  to  take  hold  of  those  situ- 
ations in  order  that  we  may  have  a  con- 
si  ructive  and  effective  approach  to  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
aentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]  that  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  acted  in  very  good 
faith  as  far  as  the  establishment  of  parks 
in  the  past  is  concerned.  The  State  of 
North  Carolina,  at  least  as  much  as  any 
State  in  the  Nation,  has  provided  the 
parks  with  State  funds  and  with  donated 
funds  and  has  asked  very  little  from  the 
Federal  Government,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  their  activities  in  the  past 
'nave  been  of  such  nature  that  we  may 
relv  upon   their  good  intentions  in  the 


future.  I  would  also  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AsriNALL]  is  indeed  very  careful  in 
matters  of  financing,  and  removing 
open-end  appropriations  on  which 
stand  I  commend  him,  as  well  as  my  col- 
league from  Iowa,  for  the  businesslike 
procedure  which  they  follow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection 

The  .SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  5518 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sevatc  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avivrtca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order 
to  preserve,  as  a  part  of  the  Port  Raleigh 
National  Historic  Site,  lands  historically 
associated  with  the  attempt  to  establish  an 
English  colony  on  Roanoke  Island,  the 
boundaries  of  such  site  are  hereby  revised  to 
include  the  following  described  lands 

E.\STERN    AND    SOUTHERN    EXTENSION 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
present  Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site, 
which  is  on  the  northerly  right-of-way  line 
of  North  Carolina  State  Highway  Numbered 
345.  said  point  bearing  south  7  degrees  4.'i 
minutes  cast.  35  feet,  more  or  less,  from  a 
concrete  monument  on  the  existing  west 
boundary  of  the  said  national  historic  sue; 
Thence  south  72  degrees  00  minutes  east. 
537  feet,  more  or  less,  following  everywhere 
the  said  northerly  right-of-way  line  of  North 
Carolina  State  Highway  Number  345.  which 
line  is  also  the  south  boundary  of  Fort 
Raleigh  National  Historic  Site,  to  a  corner  on 
the  said  south  boundary  of  the  national 
historic  site: 

Thence  south  68  degrees  30  minutes  east. 
70  feet,  more  or  less,  following  everywhere 
the  said  northerly  nght-of-way  line  of  North 
Carolina  State  Highway  Numbered  345. 
which  line  is  also  the  south  boundary  of 
Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site,  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  land  now  or  formerly 
owned  by  the  W.  O    Etough  estate: 

Tlience  north  29  degrees  30  minutes  east. 
992  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  westerly 
property  line  of  lands  now  or  formerly  owned 
by  the  said  W.  O  Dough  estate  and  of  the 
W.  J.  Griffin  subdivision  which  line  is  alsf 
the  east  boundary  of  the  Fort  Raleigh  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  to  a  point  on  the  high 
water  line  of  Roanoke  Sound,  said  point 
being  the  northwest  corner  of  the  said  W  J 
Griffin  subdivision: 

Thence  .south  83  degrees  00  mintites  east. 
729  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  high  water 
line  of  Roanoke  Sound  to  the  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  westerly  line  of  Dare  Ave- 
nue or  the  extension  thereof  in  the  W  J 
GrifRn  sulxiivision: 

Tlience  south  29  degrees  30  minutes  west. 
1.230  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  said  west- 
erly line  of  any  northerly  extension  of  Dare 
Avenue  and  or  the  westerly  line  of  Dare  Ave- 
nue, and  crossing  on  a  prolongation  of  said 
line  the  60-foot  right-of-way  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  Highway  Numbered  345  to  a  point 
on  the  southerly  right-of-way  line  of  said 
highway: 

Thence  south  69  degrees  00  minutes  ea^t 
115  feet,  more  or  less,  following  everywhere 
the  said  southerly  right-of-way  line  of  North 
Carolina  State  Highway  Numbered  345  to  the 
point  of  intersection  with  the  easterly  prop- 
erty line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by 
Essie  Payne:  thence  south  27  degrees  00  min- 
utes west.  910  feet  along  the  said  easterly 
property  line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned 
hy  Es.=ie  Payne  to  a  point: 

Thence  south  7  degrees  45  minutes  east. 
790  feet,  crossing  the   100-foot   nght-of-way 
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of  the  United  States  highway  bearing  num- 
bers 64  and  364,  to  a  point  located  on  land 
now  or  formerly  owned  by  Ralph  Umphlett; 
thence  south  73  degrees  30  minutes  west,  640 
leet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  on  the  easterly 
property  line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned 
by  Essie  Payne; 

Thence  south  27  degrees  00  minutes  west, 
175  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  said  easterly 
property  line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned 
by  Essie  Payne  to  a  point  on  the  easterly 
property  line  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned 
by  Willis  Pearce; 

Thence  north  7  degrees  45  minutes  west, 
1.430  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  said  east- 
erly property  line  of  land  now  or  formerly 
owned  by  Willis  Pearce,  crossing  the  said 
100-foot  right-of-way  ot  the  United  States 
highway  bearing  numbers  64  and  264,  to  a 
point  on  the  southerly  property  line  of  land 
now  or  formerly  owned  by  Alma  Reich  and 
Alton  Aydlett; 

Thence  south  67  degrees  00  minutes  west. 
1,100  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  said  south- 
erly prop>erty  line  of  land  now  or  formerly 
owned  by  Alma  Belch  and  Alton  Aydlett  to 
a  point  on  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of 
the  Old  Perry  Road;  thence  north  32  degrees 
00  minutes  east,  1,530  feet,  more  or  less, 
following  everywhere  the  said  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Old  Ferry  Road,  to  the  point 
of  Intersection  with  the  southerly  right-of- 
way  line  of  North  Carolina  Highway  Num- 
bered 345; 

Thence  northwesterly  60  feet,  more  or  less, 
crossing  the  right-of-way  of  said  North  Car- 
olina State  Highway  Numbered  345,  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  but  excluding  therefrom 
the  right-of-way  of  the  United  States  high- 
way bearing  numbers  64  and  264.  The  tract 
as  described  contains  approximately  73  acres. 

WESTERN    ADDTnON 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  high  water 
line  of  Roanoke  Sound  which  marks  the 
northwest  corner  of  land  now  or  formerly 
owned  by  the  Roanoke  Island  Historical  As- 
sociation, said  point  being  located  about  450 
feet  westerly  from  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  existing  Fort  Raleigh  National  Hi&toric 
Site; 

Thence  south  35  degrees  15  minutes  west. 
1.356  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  west  prop- 
erty line  of  said  land  now  or  formerly  owned 
by  the  Roanoke  Island  Historical  Association 
crossing  the  60-foot  right-of-way  of  North 
Carolina  State  Highway  Numbered  345.  and 
along  the  west  property  line  of  a  second  tract 
of  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by  the  Roan- 
oke Island  Historical  Association,  to  the  most 
westerly  corner  of  the  said  second -named 
tract  of  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by  the 
Roanoke  Island  Historical  Association; 

Thence  south  69  degrees  00  minutes  west. 
100  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  corner  on  the  east- 
erly property  line  of  land  now  or  formerly 
owned  by  Jerome  Griffin,  thence  north  76 
degrees  00  minutes  west,  2.500  feet,  more  or 
le,ss.  across  land  now  or  formerly  owned  by 
Jerome  Griffin,  to  a  point  of  the  high  water 
line  of  Roanoke  Sound;  thence  easterly  3,450 
feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  high  water  line 
of  Roanoke  Sound  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
the  tract  as  described  containing  approxi- 
mately 52  acres. 

SBC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior,  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  is 
authorized  to  procure.  In  such  manner  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  lands 
and  Interests  in  lands  described  in  section  1 
hereof.  In  acquiring  such  additional  lands 
and  Interests  therein  for  the  Fort  Raleigh 
National  Historic  Site,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  use  any  funds  now  or  hereafter 
made  available  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
in  the  national  park  system.  When  so  ac- 
quired, they  shall  be  administered  as  a  part 
of  the  Port  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916  (.39  Stat.  535),  as  amended. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  6,  after  line  14,  add  a  new  section 
reading  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$259,000.  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  wa.s  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  en  the  table. 


ADDITION    TO     CUMBERLAND     GAP 
NATIONAL  PARK,  KY. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H  R.  5548)  to 
authorize  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  approximately  9  acres  of  land 
for  addition  to  Ciombcrland  Gap  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congrci  a-s.^vibled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  for 
addition  to  Cumberland  Gap  National  His- 
torical Park  the  following  described  land  and 
interests  in  land,  located  In  Bell  County, 
Kentucky:  Provided,  Tliat  appropriated 
funds  may  not  be  used  to  pay  more  than 
one-half  Uie  cost  of  such  acquisition. 

Beginning  at  a  concrete  marker  on  the 
west  boundary  of  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park  and  being  on  the  .south  mar- 
gin of  Avondale  Avenue  in  the  city  of  Mid- 
dleboro,  Kentucky,  and  also  on  the  south 
bank  of  Davis  Branch;  thence  along  the  park 
boundary  the  following  courses  and  dis- 
tances: 

South  24  degrees  50  minutes  west,  196  79 
feet;  thence  south  30  degrees  02  minutes 
west,  129.95  feet  to  a  stake;  thence  soutii  12 
degrees  22  minutes  west.  31.82  feet;  thence 
south  80  degrees  38  minutes  west,  143  36 
feet;  thence  south  88  degrees  04  minutes 
west,  100  feet;  thence  north  86  degrees  14 
minutes  west,  100  feet:  tiien  north  80  ciegrtcs 
33  minutes  west,  100  feet;  ther.ce  north  77 
degrees  42  minutes  west,  186.40  feet; 

Thence  north  82  degrees  51  minutes  we?t. 
271.55  feet;  thence  leavine;  the  park  bound- 
ary and  following  along  the  south  right-of 
way  of  Clydesdale  Avenue  south  71  degrees 
39  minutes  west,  310  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  north  right-of-way  of  United  States 
Highway  25E; 

Thence  along  the  said  highway  right-of- 
way  south  82  degrees  09  minutes  west,  317 
feet,  more  or  les.";,  to  its  intersection  with  the 
north  right-of-way  of  Clydesdale  Avenue: 
thence  along  -the  north  right-of-way  of 
Clydesdale  Avenue  north  70  degrees  09  min- 
utes east.  423  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point 
on  the  park  boundary; 

Thence  with  the  park  boundary  the  fol- 
lowing courses  and  distances:  south  86  de- 
grees 39  minutes  west,  261.44  feet;  thence 
south  81  degrees  26  minutes  west.  147  66 
feet;  thence  north  6  degrees  55  minutes  west. 
49.23  feet;  thence  south  83  degrees  04  min- 
utes west,  980  feet;  thence  nortii  6  degrees 
55  minutes  west,  135  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a 
point  in  the  middle  of  Little  Yellow  Creek: 

Thence  leaving  the  paik  boundary  and  up 
the  center  of  the  meanders  of  Little  Yellow 
Creek,  2.562  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  in 
the  middle  of  Little  Yellow  Creek  which  is 
also  a  point  in  the  middle  of  Davis  Branch: 

Thence  leaving  Little  Yellow  Creek  and 
along  the  center  of  Davis  Branch,  400  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  the  south  margin  of  Avon- 
dale  Avenue;  thence  with  the  south  right-of- 


way  of  Avondale  Avenue  south  55  degrees  44 
minutes  east,   6   feet,   more  or   less,   to   the 

jxjint    of    beginning,    said    tract    containing 
90  acres,  more  or  less. 

With  the  following  commiUee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3,  after  line  14.  add  a  new  section 
reading   as   follows: 

"Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more 
tlian  830.000.  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  proMfcions  of  tins  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  oidcrcd  to  be  ongrassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SURVEY  OF  A  PROPOSED 
NATIONAL  PARKWAY 

Tl.c  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  6067) 
to  provide  for  an  appropriation  of  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $35,000  with  which  to  make 
a  sur\  ey  of  a  proposed  national  parkway 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  at  Ten- 
nessee Ball  or  Beech  Gap  Southwest  and 
running  into  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  re.servinr: 
the  right  to  object,  will  somebody  tell  me 
why  it  is  necessary  to  authorize  $35,000 
to  locate  a  road?  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  State  highway  commission  of 
this  State  that  it  cannot  take  care  of 
the  location  of  the  road? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  all  of 
the  land  involved  here  is  either  Federal 
land  under  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  appropriation  of  $35,000 
i.s  for  a  survey  of  approxunately  a  170- 
mile  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way through  South  Carolina  into  Greor- 
gia.  The  result  of  this  survey  is  to  be 
reported  to  Congress.  This  does  not  au- 
thorize construction,  it  is  a  survey  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  project. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  State  that  it  cannot  take  care  of  this 
comparatively  small  item  of  expense? 
Why  come  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  it? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  This  is  in  the 
national  park  at  the  present  time.  The 
State  does  not  have  authorization  to  go 
into  the  national  forest.  This  is  not 
State  land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  we  set  up  another 
national  park,  or  historic  site,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  begins  to  take  over. 
This  is  another  one  of  the  little  expenses 
we  run  into  when  we  establish  these 
things. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  This  Is  Federal 
land  at  the  present  time.  This  is  only 
to  authorize  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  road  in  what  is  federally  owned  land 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  but  when 
wc  undertake  these  things  from  then  on 
the  expenses  mount  up  for  the  Federal 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  by  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 
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Mr  FORD.  Reserving  the  light  to 
ob.iect,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
chaiiinan  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  if  there  is  a  com- 
mittee amendment  proposed  to  Ihis  bill  .^ 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  are  several 
committee  amer.dmeiits  pioposed  to  the 
bill.  One  amendment  has  to  do  with 
future  .iurisdiction  over  the  land,  to  be 
takin  into  consideration  when  the  final 
determination  is  n::\de  on  tie  survey. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan and  my  colleagues  of  the  Hou.'-c 
itiat  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  1  Mr. 
C;iE.NO\vETH  !  and  I  t:aveled  over  every 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  that  is 
now  constructed,  also  the  Skyline  Drive 
of  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  this 
last  Fourth  of  July  weekend.  It  is  a  very 
much  traveled  area.  The  Smoky  Mouii- 
tains  National  Park,  winch  is  adjacent 
to  a  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 
and  a  part  of  which  parkway  is  in  the 
park,  rs  the  most  visited  nationa«l  Park 
facility  in  the  United  States.  It  had  a 
v:sit:\ti'n  last  year  of  approximately 
4.500.0UO.  We  are  two  of  the  very  few 
Member. s  uf  Cong  res.-;  who  ha\  e  gone  over 
that,  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
v.hieh  IS  now  constructed.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  parkway  in  thf'  section  which  is 
south  and  vest  of  A.-^heville  where  the 
proposed  parkway  into  Atlaiita  is  pro- 
po.'^L'd  to  take  off.  Wc  found  the  park- 
way Lo  be  one  of  the  faust  facilities,  one 
of  the  greatest  drawing  cards  for  this 
kind  of  recreation  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr  FORD.  May  I  ask  th.e  gentleman 
fioin  Colorado  to  read  the  other  pro- 
posed committee  amendment? 

Ml.  ASPINALL      Does  the  gentleman 
mean  the  one  lo  change  the  word  "Bair 
to  -Bald  •? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  rai.se  that  question  be- 
cause I  understand  on  Consent  Calendar 
No  142  there  was  a  committee  amend- 
ment that  went  beyond  the  aulliorization 
of  funds  and  actually  attempted  to  ap- 
proi)i;atc  funds.  Am  I  misinformed  as 
to  tiie  kind  of  committee  amendment 
that  was'' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     I  think  the  gentle- 
man is.     This  is  only  an  authorization. 
Mr.   FORD.     Theie   is  no  appropria- 
tion, it  is  purely  an  authorization  for  an 
appropriation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Tiie  gentleman  is 
correct.  If  this  committee  ever  tres- 
pa.sses  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  wp  want  to 
have  it  brouglit  to  our  attention  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  with.draw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Re'ervins  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  if  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  every  bit  of  the  sur- 
vey will  be  on  Federal  land? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  not  at  liberty 
at  this  time  to  say  that,  but  as  far  as 
the  survey  would  be  concerned  it  would 
be  to  take  care  of  that  part  of  it  located 
primarily  on  Federal  land,  and  only  this 
survey  can  tell  us  about  the  feasibility 
of  the  route  proposed.  If  any  of  it  is 
private  land,  then  the  feelings  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tov.a  should  be  taken 
into   consideration,   because   we   should 


not  take  funds  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  this  purpose  unless  the  a:ea  be- 
comes a  Federal  facility. 

Mr,  WEAVER.  That  is  why  I  brought 
up  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
obieetion  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Fc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hutire 
of  Rrpre^evtatn-es  of  the  United  States  n' 
Amtricij  I'l  CoJtgress  a.v"cnih/rrf.  Tliat  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $35,000  is  hereby  author. zed 
to  be  upprcjiriated  out  of  tlie  Trea--ury  ot 
the  United  State?,  to  be  u.-^ed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  through  the  National 
Park  SeiviLC  with  which  to  make  a  survey. 
now  directed,  of  the  route  of  a  proposed  na- 
tional parkway  extending  from  the  Blue 
Kidge  Parkway  at  or  near  Tennessee  Ball  or 
Beech  Gap  in  North  Carolina  and  running  in 
a  .stjulh%vcs'<  :  y  direction  by  Cashiers,  Nurth 
CiruUna.  lu.d  Highlands.  North  Carolina. 
into  the  State  of  Georgia  In  the  direcMon  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  survey  to  recommend 
the  moft  desirable  t-erminating  ponit  of  said 
parkway.  An  estimate  of  the  cast  of  con- 
stiucti'in  of  an  appropriate  national  park- 
way, comparable  with  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
WrtV.  over  t'.ie  indicated  route,  Ujgeiher  with 
,=  ut!i  nihcr  dat.a  as  may  be  ol  value,  shall  be 
(obtained  tb.rough  Ib.e  said  survey,  hereby 
authorized  for  the  purix)pe  cf  determining 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  construe - 
Ing  the  proposed  national  parkway,  or  any 
IJortlons  thereof.  Pin.il  report  of  such  sur- 
vey, accompanied  by  full  InJormation  and 
data,  with  recommendations,  shall,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  be  made  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  f r  r 
its  consideration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  Ime  6.  strike  out  the  word 
"Service."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•  Sei-vice  and  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Reads,". 

Page  1.  line  8.  strike  cut  the  word 
'Ball"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
■Bald". 

Page  2,  line  15.  change  the  period  to 
a  colon  and  add  the  following  language: 
■Prm-ided.  That  the  survey  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  proposed  national  parkway 
as  may  be  located  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  a  National  Forest  shall  be 
made  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultui-e,  and  the  comments  and 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture with  respect  to  such  portions 
sh.all  be  set  forth  in  the  final  report  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior." 

Tlie  commiitce  amendments  weie 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  6067  is  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$35,000  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of 
a  propased  national  parkway  from  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  at  or  near  Beech 
Gap  running  in  a  southwest  direction 
into  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Atlanta.    The  survey  would  rec- 


ommend  the  most   desirable  route   and 
teiminatmg  point. 

This  proposal  is  timely  because  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  as  presently  plar.r.ed 
i-  90  pcrcer.t  completed 

This  region  which  is  withm  1  or  2 
days'  travel  to  60  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  desperately 
needs  more  recreational  lands  develoix'd 
as  the  recreation  areas  are  now  over- 
crowded. Last  year  over  6  million  people 
ti  avcled  the  Blue  Pidge  Parkway,  and  re- 
pcits  thus  year  show  a  20-percent  in- 
crease, making  this  the  most  traveled 
scenic  road  in  America.  Last  year  3  m  1- 
lion  people  vi.sited  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  which  is  lo- 
cated only  .some  50  miles  from  the  pro- 
posed parkway  extension. 

This  proposed  national  parkway  might 
be  considered  as  an  exten.sion  of  the  Blue 
Rid'/e  Parkway.  It  would  provide  a  safe, 
cool,  and  scenic  roadway  along  the  crest 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  leading 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and 
Smoky  Mountain  National  Parkway  to 
and  through  the  mountains  of  Georgia. 
The  region  through  which  the  parkway 
would  pa.ss  is  largely  undeveloped, 
Laige  portions  of  it  are  still  in  a  state 
of  natural  wilderness. 

This  territory  is  comparable  to  the 
outstanding  scenic  wonders  of  the  most 
beautiful  .-ections  of  the  present  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  This  parkway  would 
pass  by  Vv'hittside  Mountain,  the  highest 
granite  clifT  in  the  Ea.st  and  by  many 
spectacular  waterfalls  such  as  Bridal 
Veil.  Cullasaja.  Toxaway.  Dry  Falls,  and 
■WTntewater.  Much  of  the  right-of-way 
would  likely  be  across  Forest  Service 
lands  now  owned  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  present  parkway  is  480  miles  in 
length  and  the  extension  would  have  a 
maximum  length  of  170  miles.  Tins 
proposed  jiarkway  when  developed  would 
provide  an  economic  boost  to  all  w  estern 
North  Carolina  especially  to  the  section 
west  of  Mount  Pisgah. 

Travel  is  western  North  Carolina's 
fastest  crowing  industry.  The  growth 
has  been  so  great  that  there  is  constant 
demand  for  more  scenic  roads  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  facilities.  As  we  plan  for  the 
future  we  must  realize  that  we  have  just 
begun  to  tap  the  great  potential  of  rec- 
reational opportunity  that  lies  ahead  m 
this  section  of  our  country. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  tmie.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Rppropriatlon  of  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  1^5,000  with  which  to 
make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  national  park- 
way from  the  Blue  R'.dge  Parkway  at  Ten- 
nessee Bald  or  Beech  Gap  southwest  and  run- 
ning into  the  State  of  Georgia. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

AUTHORIZING  EXCHANGE  OF  LANDS 
AT  WUPATKI  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT. ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  7240  > 
to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  at 
Wupatki  National  Monument,  Ariz  ,  to 
provide  access  to  certain  ruins  in  the 
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monument,  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  monument,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  :t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o;  the  United  States  of 
Aincrica  in  Congress  assevibled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may.  in  his  dis- 
cretion, obtitui  a  valid  title  for  the  United 
States  to  the  lands  described  as:  southeast 
quarter,  section  17.  axid  section  29.  town- 
ship 26  north,  range  10  east.  Gila  and  S.\lt 
River  meridian,  for  addition  to  the  Wupatki 
National  Monument  in  exchange  for  lands 
of  approximately  equal  value  described  a.s: 
southwest  quarter,  section  16,  township  26 
north,  range  10  east,  and  section  32.  township 
26  north,  range  9  east.  Gila  and  Salt  River 
meridian.  The  lands  conveyed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  privately  o".ned  land  known 
as  northwest  quarter,  section  21.  township  26 
north,  range  10  east.  Gila  and  Salt  River 
meridian,  shall  after  execution  of  the  ex- 
change, cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  Wupatki 
National  Monument. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  m?y.  in  his  discretion, 
accept  the  donation  of  a  permanent  ease- 
ment for  a  road  right-of-way  two  hundred 
feet  wide  for  the  purpose  of  providing  public 
access  to  the  significant  Crack-in-Rock  Ruin 
which  lies  within  the  montiment:  Provided. 
Tliat  no  road  may  be  constructed  upon  the 
iight-of-way  without  further  legislative 
authority.  The  right-of-way  to  the  ruin 
shall  extend  across  terrain  suitable  to  the 
Secretary  from  any  point  on  the  north  line 
of  township  25  north,  ranees  9  or  10  east, 
Gila  and  Salt  River  merid:;>p..  which  he  may 
select. 

Sec  3.  Subject  tti  v. 'lid  existuig  rights,  the 
public  lands  lying  west  of  the  west  right-of- 
way  line  of  United  States  Highway  89  in  sec- 
tion 3  township  25  north,  range  8  east,  Gila 
and  Salt  River  meridian,  consisting  of  lot  4, 
southwest  quarter  northwest  quarter,  north- 
west quarter  southwest  quarter  and  the 
westerly  portions  of  lot  3,  southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  and  east  one-half  south- 
west quarter  are  added  to  and  made  a  part 
of    the    Wupatki    National    Monument. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADDING  CERTAIN  FEDERALLY 
OWNED  LAND  TO  THE  LASSEN 
VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK, 
CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7042) 
to  add  certain  federally  owned  land  to 
the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-<e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  described  lands  of  the  Lassen  Na- 
tional Forest  are  hereby  excluded  from  the 
forest  and  added  to  the  Lassen  Volcanic  Na- 
tional Park: 

Lots  1.  2.  and  3.  south  half  northeast 
quarter,  and  southeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter  section  4;  west  half  southeast  quarter 
and  those  parts  of  the  south  half  northwest 
quarter  and  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 11  lying  each  of  Lost  Creek;  and  section 
19.  township  31  north,  range  4  east.  Mount 
Diablo  meridian:  Provided,  That  the  afore- 
said lands  in  section  19  are  Included  within 
the  national  park  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    to   construct    and 


maintain  a  permanent  road  through  such 
section  in  order  to  permit  the  use.  protec- 
tion, and  administration  of  adjacent  na- 
tional forest  lands  and  the  removal  of  limber 
from   the  national  forest. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
IK.\RD  of  Texas  ■ .  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  elisilile  i^lls  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
t.  ndar. 


AMENDING  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 
ACT  OF  1944— SURPLUS  LAND  FOR 
HISTORIC  MONUMENTS 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  return  to 
Calendar  No.  130  on  the  Coii'^onr  Calen- 
dar for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  'S. 
537  1  to  amend  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944  to  revi.se  a  restriction  on  the  con- 
veyance of  surplus  land  for  historic- 
monument  purposes,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Forp  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice.  The  misunderstand- 
ing as  tt»  this  has  been  cleared  up. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  in'e^enl  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  CGngras  assembled,  That  the 
Inst  clause  of  section  13(hi(2)  of  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  "  1622(h)  (2)  I,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  tiie  words  "it  was  .icquired  by 
the  United  States  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
January  1.  1900",  and  substituting  the  words 
"its  historical  significance  relates  to  a  peri<xl 
of  time  within  the  fifty  years  immediately 
preceding  the  determination  of  suitability 
and  desirability  for  such  u=e.  ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE   CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  Is 
Private  Calendar  Day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


WORTHINGTON  OIL  REFINERS.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1414) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Worthington  Oil 
Refiners,  Inc. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  ovei-  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kan.sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MAURICIA  REYES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  3843) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mauricia  Reyes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADOLPHE  C.  VERHEYN 

The  Clerk  culled  the  bill  iH.R  61."i8' 
for  the  relief  of  Adoli)he  C.  Verheyn 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  luo  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  '.".MUle- 
man  from  Iowa ' 

There  was  no  olj;rrl:on. 


SENDING  H  R    6012  TO  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  i-e.solution  'H. 
Res  249  >  providing  for  sendine  the  bill 
H.R  6012  and  accompanyinLr  papers  to 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

There  beiiv.;  no  objection  th"  Clt  rk 
read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved  Thar  the  bill  (HR  6or2i  enti- 
tled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  nf 
George  S  Rumley."  together  with  all  accom- 
panying papers,  is  hereby  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  section  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  court  shall  proceed  expeditiously 
with  the  same  and  report  to  the  Hou.se  at 
the  earliest  prnrticable  date  giving  sucli 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon 
as  shall  be  .sufficient  to  inform  Congre.';.'--. 
whether  the  claim  Is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratiuty.  and  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages, if  any,  legally  or  eqiutably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant,  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations,  the  plea  or  res  judlcatn. 
laches,  any  lapse  of  time,  or  any  prior  court 
decision  of  this  claim  by  any  court  of  tiie 
United  States  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing. The  Court  of  Claims  is  directed  to  con- 
sider the  records  of  any  previous  trial  of  tliis 
case. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


HENRY  EUGENE  GODDERIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1073 »  for 
the  relief  of  Henry  Eugene  Godderis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  Hou-^r 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  os.fcrnb/cd.  Tliat,  for  the 
purposes  of  title  III  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Henry  Eugene  Godderis  shall 
be  held  and  C'lnsidered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  on  September  1.  1955 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ALOYSIUS  VAN  DE  VELDE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1496 » 
for  the  relief  of  Aloysius  van  de  Velde. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(9)  of  the  Imniigr.ition  and  Nationality  Act, 
Aloysius  van  c!"  V:i!(Io  m.'iy  be  i.ssued  a  \isa 
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and  admitted  to  the  U:ihed  States  for  per- 
manent residence  if  he  .s  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  tne  provisions  of  that 
Act:  Provided.  Thnt  thi'  exemption  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  <  f  which 
tlie  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  pri'>r  to  the  enact- 
ment of  tills  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


tipon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  w;u-rants  and 
tirders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  v.as 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mot:on 
to  reconsid(.~r  was  laid  on  the  table 


MARIA  FALATO  COLACICCO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  1581' 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Falato  Colacicco. 

There  being  no  otjection.  the  Clerk 
lead  the  bill,  as  follov.s: 

Be  It  rnactfd  by  th'-  Senate  ir.d  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  a-^srvibled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  lO:  (a)  (27)  (  A)  and  205 
cf  tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
child,  Miiria  K;ilato  Ci'Ucicco,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  naturai-born 
alien  child  of  Mr  ai  d  Mrs.  Vito  Colacicco, 
citizens  of  tlie  Unitid  .'^tates  Provided. 
That  the  natural  par-,  i.  is  jf  tlie  bereliciary 
.'hall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
in '.'nts: 

On  pnge  1.  line  4  after  the  word  "Act." 
.s!  I  .l:e  out    'the  child,  '. 

On  page  1.  line  6.  after  the  words  "alien 
child  of,"  strike  out  "aad  Mrs. '. 

On  page  1,  lines  6  aid  7.  strike  out  the 
word  "citizens"  and  substitute  the  words  "a 
citi/cn". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordei'^d  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  wa^  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  .able. 


MRS   CHUNG-HUANG  TANG  KAO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -H.R.  1583' 
fur  the  relief  of  M-'s.  Chung-Huang 
Tang  Kao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follow  > : 

Dc  it  enacted  by  th-  Senate  aid  Huuse 
of  RepreACJitativcs  of  tlte  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  iissernbled.  Tliat.  for 
tiie  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Honulity  Act,  Mrs.  Chung-Huang  Tang  Kao 
sliall  be  held  and  con.'.idered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  t  le  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  a;  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Se.:ret.j'ry  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  ofScer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  ai)propriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quo* a  is 
available. 

With  the  followir.::  coininiltee  amop.d- 
menl: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  cU.use 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  ca;i:el  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  f  f  deportation,  war- 
rants of  arrest,  and  bnid.  which  may  have 
iFsued  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Chung-Huang 
Tang  Kao.  From  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Chung- 
Htinng  Tang  Kno  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 


CARMA  PEREIRA   de  BUSTILLO.S 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  1630' 
for  the  relief  of  Carma  Pcreira  de  Bas- 
tillos. 

Thtie  btin  :  no  objectior..  the  Clerk 
read   the   bill,   as   follows: 

Pe  If  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Hfuse 
of  Rrpre-evtntives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ir  Con(jre<''<  assembled.  That  Carma 
Pcreira  de  Bustlllos,  whf^  lost  United  St:  t^-? 
citizenship  under  the  jirovisions  of  .■section 
352;a)(2)  of  chapter  3.  title  III,  of  the  Im- 
migration and  NationUity  Act  of  1952,  may 
be  naturalized  by  taking  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  elTectlve  date  of  this  Act.  before 
any  curt  referred  to  in  stibsection  (al  of 
section  310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
alitv  Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officer  of  the  L'^nited  States  abroad,  the 
oaths  pre-scribed  bv  section  337  of  the  said 
Act.  From  and  after  naturalization  under 
this  Act.  the  .'^aid  Carma  Pereira  de  BustUlos 
shall  have  the  same  citizenship  status  as 
that  which  existed  immediately  prior  to  its 
loss 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider v.rtp  laid  on  the  table. 


ISTVAN  ZSOLDOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3393 
for  the  relief  of  Istvan  Zsoldos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sericte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  aid  Na- 
tionality Act.  litvan  Zsoldos  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted lu  the  United  States  for  permaner:' 
residence  as  of  January  1.  1957:  Proi  .ded. 
That  a  suiUible  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
t.iku.e.  approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 
he  deposited  a.s  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
t:ie  said  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "Jai.uary 
1,  1957"  and  stibstitute  in  ne\i  thereof  "Jan- 
uary 1    1959'. 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MADDALENA  HAAS 

Th'  CUik  railed  the  bill  iHR.  3148- 
for  the  relief  of  Maddalena  Haas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cl^rk 
read   tlie   bill,   as   follows: 

Be   It   enacted    by   the   Senate    and    House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Auienca  in  Congress  a'^scvibJcd.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  :  I.iidalena  Haas  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mit'.ed  to  the  Unitod  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  .^ct.  ui)on  iHivment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  griuitui;;  of  permanent  iet.i- 
denr^e  to  such  alien  as  provided  fcr  m  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
iir&i  year  tliai  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 
"Thi'it,  the  Attorney  General  is  authoiized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  aiders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  in 
the  case  of  Maddalena  Haas.  From  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
said  Maddalena  Haas  shall  not  again  be  sub- 
ject to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  fame 
facts  up<;in  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ini'.s  were  commenced  or  any  such  wan  ants 
and  orders   have   issued  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  ag:-eed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  encro-sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tnird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SYLVIA   ABRAMS   ABRAMOWITZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  <H.R.  4221' 
for  the  relief  of  Sylvia  Abrams  Abramo- 
witz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Ufiited  Stales  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
I  a)  (3  1  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty 
Act,  Sylvia  Abrams  Abramowitz  may  be 
issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  is 
found  to  be  otiierwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amena- 
menis: 

On  page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  the  word 
"provision"  and  substitute  the  word  "pro- 
visions"'. 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  "212iai(3)"  add 
"and   i4)". 

On  page  1.  at  the  end  of  the  bill  change 
the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the  foll'-'Winp 
■Pror-idrd  That  a  stU table  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposit-ed  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  said  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
groimd  for  exclubiun  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  committee  am.cndments  were 
apreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motior.  to  recon- 
sider V-  as  laid  on  the  table. 


ZBIGNIEW    RYBA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  4553' 
for  the  relief  of  Zbigniew  Ryba. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlic  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B-^  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purp.ises  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (  A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nutionaiity  Act.  the 
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minor  child.  Zbigniew  Ryba.  shall  be  held 
aiid  considered  to  be  ihe  natural-born  child 
of  Helena  Ryba.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States:  Provided  That  the  natural  parents  of 
:he  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege. 
■r  status  under  the  Immtgrarion  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HARRY  WEINSTEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6996' 
for  the  relief  of  Harry  Weinstein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'nenca  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
i.^ed  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
;■;  Harry  Weinstein.  of  Palisades  Park.  New 
Jersey,  the  sum  of  $750.  Such  sum  repre- 
.■sents  reimbursement  to  the  said  Harry  Wein- 
stein fur  payment  made  out  of  his  own  funds 
in  settlement  of  a  civil  action  brought 
against  him  before  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  as 
the  result  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  occur- 
ring on  December  14.  1957.  when  the  said 
Harry  Weinstein  w<is  operating  a  Govern- 
ment vehicle  in  the  course  of  his  duties  as 
a  a  employee  of  the  Post  Office  Department: 
provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  H  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000 

With  the  foilowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  I.  lines  9  10,  strike  out  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of"  and 
liisert  in  lieu  thereof  "Law  Division  of  the 
New  Jersey  Superior  Court.  Bergen  County.". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ERNEST  MORRIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1290' 
for  the  relief  of  Ernest  Morris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ernest 
Morris  is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  $1,580.21.  the 
amount  in  which  he  was  paid  retirement  pay 
in  violation  of  section  212  of  the  Act  entitled 
•  An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  for  the 
fi<-cal  year  ending  June  30.  1933.  and  for  other 
purposes ',  approved  June  30.  1932  (.5  U.S  C. 
59a  I.  during  the  period  September  22,  1958, 
through  January  26,  1959.  Ernest  Morris 
was  erroneously  advised  by  agents  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  employment 
as  an  operating  engineer  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  September  1958 
that  such  section  212  was  not  applicable  in 


his  case  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  Urnted  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  any  amount  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  ihe  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Ernest  Morris,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him,  in  complete  or  paxtial  satisfiiction 
ot  the  liability  to  the  United  States  specified 
m  the  first  sectiDii:  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centtim  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  recei-.ed  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  f>ccotint  of  services  rendered 
m  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  \  lolatlng 
the  provisions  cf  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  mis<lemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  m  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  $1,580.21"  and  insert 
■$1  788  80  •. 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  retirement  pay"  and 
insert    salary  payments  '. 

Page  1.  lines  5  throiieh  9  .'•'.rike  ■section 
212  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  rhe  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1933  and  for  other  purposes'  approved 
June  30,  1932  (5  USC  59a  i  "  and  insert  'the 
Act  of  July  31  1894.  1 28  Stat.  205)  as 
amended". 

Page  2.  lines  :.4  and  15.  strike  "in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enerossed 
and  read  a  thi:i'd  time,  wa.s  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ERNEST  JOHN  LARGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  1492' 
for  the  relief  of  Ernest  John  Larye, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnusr  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Ernest  John  Large,  Richmond.  California,  the 
sum  of  $103.90  in  full  settlement  of  his  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
for  the  amount  of  Judgment  and  costs  ren- 
dered against  him  in  favor  of  Paul  E  Kalem. 
arising  out  of  an  accident  involving  the  said 
Ernest  John  Large  and  Paul  E  Kalem  on 
April  19.  1956.  in  Richmond.  California,  while 
Ernest  John  Large  was  operating  a  Post  Of- 
fice Department  vehicle  in  the  course  of  hi.=; 
duties  as  an  employee  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  -no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$!,0OO, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  A.   ST    ONGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  4030  • 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  A.  St,  Onge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Robert  A  St,  Onge  of  Taunton  Massachti- 
setts.  the  sum  of  $672  20,  such  amount  repre- 
senting a  Judgment  and  costs  sectired  agam.'-t 
Siild  Robert  A  St  Onge  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  arising  out  of 
an  accident  which  occurred  on  December  2. 
1959  when  he  was  operating  a  Post  Office 
Department  vehicle  in  the  course  of  his  du- 
ties as  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Such  sum  shall  be  paid  only  on 
condition  that  the  said  Robert  A  St  Onge 
shall  use  such  sum  to  pay  such  .settlement 
and  costs  in  full:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  apijropriated  in  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  cer.tum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  accoimt  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  m  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1  000 

With  the  following  committee  anur.d- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  4  azid  5  strike  in  exce.ss  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.^ed.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


KR3TE  ANGELOFF 

The  Cleik  called  the  bill  -S  139'  for 
the  relief  of  Krste  Angeloff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Re  It  enacted  by  the  Sefiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congre^^  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101iaM27iiA)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  ari  Nationality  Act. 
Krste  Angeloflf  .shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  minor  child  of 
Mrs.  Miles  Angeloff  citizen  of  the  United 
States:  Provided  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  said  Krste  Angeloff  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  such  jiarentage.  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ANASTASIA  STASSINOPOULOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  713  i  for 
the  relief  of  Anastasia  Stassinopoulos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouaC 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AJnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Anastiisia  Stassinopoulos  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
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residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting;  of  permanent  resi- 
detice  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Sttte  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  o:ncer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first   year   that   such   quota    is   available. 

With  the  following  :ommittee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  eiiactint;  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  t:ie  following  That, 
the  Attorney  General  i;.  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  ou:,standing  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportatior .  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  h;  ve  i.ssued  in  the  case 
of  Anastasia  Stiisslnopoulos  From  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactnient  of  this  Act.  the 
.said  Anasta.sla  Stassinoj-uulu.s  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deporatmn  bv  rea^tm  of  the 
same  fact*  upon  which  fuch  deportation  pro- 
ceedings were  comrneiued  or  any  such  war- 
rants and  orders  have  ii-sued 

The  committee  amendiiieni  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordorei  to  be  i  -"^ad  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motio:  to  recon.sider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SYDNEY  (3RUSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.   1395' 
for  the  relief  of  Sydney  Gruson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follo^vs: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Reprrsentatuef  of  t)  e  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  as<etnbled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  31i)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  S;  dney  Gru.son  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  physically 
present  in  the  United  States  during  all  the 
time  he  was  residiiiK  iibroad  in  the  employ 
of  an  American  firm 

With  the  following  cunimittee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  Hereof  the  following 
"That,  upon  his  adm  ssu^n  for  permanent 
residence  in  the  Unitec:  States.  Sydney  Gru- 
son shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
complied  with  the  residential  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natio.iality  Act    " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BYRON  K.  EFFHIMIADIS 

The  Clerk  called  t!ie  bill  'H.R.  1614' 
for  the  relief  of  Byron  K.  Efthimiadis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follov's: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Byron  K  Efthimiadis  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  October  13.  1956. 

The  bill  was  ordeied  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOAN  JOSEPHINE  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1646' 
for  the  relief  of  Joan  Jo.sephine  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Rp  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep'esentatu  es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled .  That,  for 
the  puri^oses  of  .sections  101 1  a  i  i  27  i  (  A)  nnd 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child,  Joan  Josephine  Smith,  shall 
be  deemed  tu  be  the  alien  child  of  Ambrose 
Smith,   a  citizen   of   the   United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enirossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR    JOSEPHINE  L.   GO  AND  DR. 
WELLES   P.    GO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H,R,  2115' 
for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Jo.sephine  L.  Go 
and  Doctor  Welles  P.  Go. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  C:ork 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcnca  in  Congress  asse?nbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Josephine  L  Go  and 
Doctor  Welles  P  Go  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  two 
numbers  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
fir.st  year  that  such  quota  is  available 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ASP  ASIA  A.  KOUMBOURIS 
'KUMPURIS) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3694) 
for  the  relief  of  Aspasia  A.  Koumbouris 

I  Kumpuns ' . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill'' 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  identical  Senate  bill  on  the  Speaker's 
desk  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
'S.  442  >  for  the  relief  of  Aspasia  A 
Koumbouris  "Kumpurisi.  which  is  iden- 
tical with  H  R,  3694. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a  )  (27)  (A  >  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child  Aspasia  K  Koumbouris 
(Kumpurisi.  shall  be  held  and  con.sidered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  child,  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  John  Kumpuris.  citizens  of  the  United 
States  Provided.  That  no  natural  parent  of 
the  beneficiary,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
shall  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  tinder  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
Hoa,se  bill  'HR  3694'  were  laid  on  th.e 
table 


MRS    PAMELA  GOUGH  WALKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2655' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pamela  Go;igh 
Walker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seyiate  and  Hc'Use 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State:  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled .  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(4i  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Mrs,  Pamela  Gough  Walker  may  be  issued 
a  vi.ta  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  fi_)r 
permanent  residence  if  she  is  found  tc  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
such  Act.  under  such  conditions  and  controls 
as  the  Attorney  General,  after  consultarion 
with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
Suites  Public  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deeni 
necessary  to  impose:  Provided.  Tliat,  ui  less 
the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  care  under  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  10.  United  States  Cod?,  a 
sult.able  and  proper  bond  or  tindertaking 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  Provided 
further.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply  3nly 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Departmen:  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment  of  this   Act, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motio  i  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RALPH     YUNSOO'    KAHN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  3853' 
for  the  relief  of  Ralph  lYunsooi  Kahn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Ralph  lYunsooi  Kahn  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  30,  1955. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  Jir.e  4.  strike  out  "Ralph  (Yunsooi 
Kahn"  and  insert  "Yun  Soo  Kahng". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yun  Soo 
Kahng. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HANS-DIETER  SIEMONEIT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5057' 
for  the  relief  of  Hans-Dieter  Siemoneit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  !'!  Congress  assembled .  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
I  4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Ha n.s -Dieter  Siemoneit  may  be  Issued  a  visa 
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and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  U  he  la  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act.  under  such  conditions  and  controls 
which  the  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  SerTice,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem 
necessary  to  Impose:  Provided.  That,  unless 
the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  care  under 
chapter  55,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking. 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  Provided 
jurtner.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
cnly  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  ol  which  the 
Department  cf  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

With  the  foiiowing  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  the  language 
'•provision  of  •ectlon  ai2(aM4r'  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  the  following  lan- 
guage: "provisions  of  section  212(a)  il), 
(4  J ,  and  (6)  ". 

On  page  2.  line  5.  strike  out  the  words 
"this  exemption "  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words     ihes*?  exemptiona". 

On  page  2,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  the 
words  a  ground  '  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  worl  "grounds". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANCISCO  JOAQUIM  ALVES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  »H.R.  5138' 
for  the  relief  of  Francisco  Joaquim 
Alves. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  bo 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA   LUISA   REIS    (NEE>    LOYS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6122  i 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luisa  Rcis  inee.i 
Loys. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sr^iate  and  House  ( f 
F.-'P'-c  '^utatiies  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Maria  Luisa  Reis  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  7.  1948. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
aiid  read  a  third  timn.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BENJAMIN  SCHOENPELD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  2111' 
for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  Schoenfeld. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleri; 
read  the  bill,  as  follow.s: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sennte  avd  llow^c  of 
Rfprricntcit'ves  of  the  Unitrd  States  of 
Arnertca  in  Congress  assernbled.  Th:it  thf> 
limitation  on  the  time  within   i^hich   rpp:i- 


cations  for  disability  retirement  are  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  section  7ib»  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U  S  C.  2257 
(bn  is  hereby  waived  In  favor  of  Benjamin 
Schoenfeld.  New  York.  New  York,  i^  former 
employe?  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
viry.  and  his  claim  for  disability  retirement 
under  such  Act  shall  be  ac't-d  upon  under 
the  other  applicable  provisions  if  sucli  Act 
as  if  his  application  had  been  tin.ely  filed, 
if  he  files  application  fur  buch  disability  re- 
tirement within  sixty  days  nfier  the  date  of 
enactmci.t  of  this  Act.  No  benefits  shall 
ac^-rue  by  reason  of  the  enactment  C'f  this 
.\ct  f<'T  any  perl'Xl  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
-sion  of  law.  benefits  payable  by  rea.^on  of  tlie 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  the 
civil  service  retireme!;":   ar.d  ci:.sability   fu!..l. 

The  b.li  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.^.=-ed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HENRY  JAMES  TAYLOR 

The  Clerk  caVu'd  the  bill  'HR  4369) 
for  the  relief  of  Henry  James  Tavlor. 

There  beint?  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill.  a.«;  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State:,  of 
Anccrica  i?i  Congress  assembled,  That  Juris- 
diction ia  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Uni'cd 
States  District  Court  for  the  E.isl^-rn  District 
of  Virginia  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  the  cl.-iim  against  the  United 
States,  dercribed  in  this  Art.  cf  Henry  James 
Taylor.  Such  claim  arises  lU-  oi  stvere  per- 
sonal injuries  sustained  on  or  ab<jut  .\ugust 
22,  1956,  by  tlie  said  Hei.ry  James  Taylor. 
who  was  then  ajed  seven,  as  a  result  of  his 
coming  in  contact  with  an  allegedly  un- 
protected high-voU^E;e  transformer  near  his 
home  at  Fort  Belvolr. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  the  claim  referred  to  In 
the  i.rst  section  of  this  Act  may  be  instituted 
at  any  lirae  wi'hin  tl-.e  one-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enpctmcnt  of  this  Act. 
notwithstanding  tlie  lapse  of  time,  any  stat- 
ute cf  limitations,  or  any  other  p:o\!sion  of 
law.  Proceedings  for  the  determination  <>t 
such  claim,  appeals  therefrom,  and  payment 
of  ai'iy  Judgments  thereon,  shall  be  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  ca.=;es  over  which  such 
court  has  J\irisdiction  under  rhapter  171  of 
title  28.  United  S:au-s  C  -de.  Nothing  in  this 
.\ct  shall  be  construed  as  an  admission  of 
liability  on  the  pprt  of  th"  Ur'.ted  Sta'es 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES,  LTD., 
ET   AL. 

The  Clerk  called  tho  bill  'HR  ri321) 
for  the  relief  of  American  Pre.'^^ident 
Lines.  Ltd..  Nitto  Shc^^en.  Co.  Ltd.. 
and  Koninklijke.  Java-China-Paketvaart 
Lijnen  N.V.  'Royal  Interocean  Lines'. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcica  in  Congrcst  a^^embled.  That  the 
Secret.Ty  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treastiry  not  otherwise 
ajipropriated,  to  American  President  Lines. 
Ltd.,  311  Califoi-iiia  Street,  S;iii  Franciscu, 
C  .:'f')r:iia,  the  sum  of  «2.578  50.  m  full  set- 
tlement of  all  chiims  against  the  United 
States  f  ir  d.im.i^ef;  to  the  ?tenm  hip  .Mbton 


Vle'ory  which  occurred  on  June  14.  1951,  nt 
Pn>(an.  Korea:  to  Nitto  Shcwen  Co  ,  Ltd  . 
Klshimoto  Building.  18  Marunouchl  2- 
Chome.  Chlyodft-Ku.  Tokyo.  Japan,  the  sum 
of  $5,555  55,  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
aealnst  the  United  States  for  damages  to  the 
.steamship  Rlt-'^uei  Maru.  which  occurred  on 
November  5.  1953.  at  Inchon.  Korea:  and 
to  KoninkUJke  Ja-.  a-Cluna-Paketvaart  Lijn- 
en N.V.  (Royal  IntercK.'ean  Lines  i .  Prlr.s 
IIc:idrikkage  108  114.  An-i.^terdam  C.  Hol- 
land, the  stim  of  $470.20,  in  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
damages  to  the  rnoi  )rthlp  Tjlsudane.  which 
occuircd  on  February  18.  1956,  at  Naha.  Oki- 
nawa: Prodded.  Thr.t  no  part  of  the  amounts 
appriipriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
deli\e:ed  to  or  rfceivcd  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  witli  these  claims,  and  the  s;une 
shall  bo  unlaw: \ii,  any  contract  t<)  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  if  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  mi.-dcmeanor  and  upon  his  con- 
viction thereof  sha'A  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  11.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en^ros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tim.e,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  lo  rt con- 
sider ivai,  laid  on  the  table. 


STELLA    REORGANIZED    SCHOOLS 
R-I,  MISSOURI 
The  Clerk  callixl  the  bill  (HR.  6103' 
for  the  lelief  of  the  Stella  Reori;ani7ed 
Schools  R-I,  Missouri. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  b/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  m  Cunci-C'y  as  cmblcd  That  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
lYeasury  not  otherwise  ai^propriated.  to  the 
Stella  Reorganized  Schools  R-1,  Mis.«ourt. 
tlie  sum  of  |1..5')0,  111  full  settlement  of  its 
claims  agairut  the  United  States  fiT  reim- 
bursement of  amounts  paid  by  It  to  the 
United  S'ates  for  rental  of  space  at  Fort 
Crowdcr,  Mis-souri,  for  educational  use:  Pm- 
iided.  Tha"  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
|)rlated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
therctif  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
ol  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  \iolatiiig  the  provisions  of  tins 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  convirtif.!-.  thereof  .shall  t>e  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  lines  10  and  11 .  strike  out  in  ex-  ess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  orderd  to  be  enpro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  ERNEST  HAY 


The  Cleik  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1612) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr  Ernest  Hay,  Wamego, 
Kans. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  a.'s  follows: 

Be  a  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentatues    of     the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congrc.s-^  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TTreasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
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u:y  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  stim  of 
$57.59.  to  Ernest  Hay,  Wamego.  Kansas,  in 
full  settlement  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  of  the 
amount  of  expenses  and  other  losses  and 
damages  occurred  in  resettlement  as  a  result 
of  his  displacement  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  land  (trace  numbered  779) 
due  to  the  construction  of  Ttittle  Creek 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project.  Kansas:  Pro- 
iided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  lu  excess  ol  10  per  centum 
thereof  s^hall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agiiit  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim  and  the  same  shall  be  tmlawful.  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  Iti 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  engios.sed 
aiid  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


AMIS  CONSTRUCTION  CO  AND  SAN 
ORE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR,  2990' 
to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  Couit  of 
Claims  to  determine  the  claim  against 
the  United  States  of  Amis  Constiuction 
Co,  and  San  Ore  Construction  Co 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  Clnk 
lead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  hp  the  Senate  and  House 
Ol  Rcpre^rjitatiics  of  the  Uiiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That,  not- 
withstanding the  lapse  of  time  laches  or 
any  statute  of  limitations,  Jun.sdiction  is 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claims  ot  The 
.^niis  Construction  Company  and  San  Ore 
t'oiistrviction  Company,  Joint  venturers  (op- 
erating as  .^mi.-^-.San  Ore.  contractors  under 
contract  numbered  25  066-ENG-2700  for  the 
construction  of  the  north-south  runw.iy  and 
adjacent  taxiway  at  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base, 
Lincoln.  Nebraska,  for  such  increased  cost  as 
they  may  liave  sustained  m  compliance  with 
an  oral  request  by  the  Government  to  ex- 
pedite tiie  completion  of  the  north-south 
runway  at  said  air  force  base  so  as  to  ad- 
vance its  completion  feefore  the  contract 
completion  date,  (1(  without  regard  to 
whether  the  absence  ol  a  written  change 
order  or  written  directive  so  to  do  may  have 
placed  Said  contractors  in  tlie  legal  position 
oi  having  been  volunteers  tor  the  perform- 
ance of  said  work:  i2i  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  (jf  Public  Law  547.  Eighty-second 
Congress,  second  session,  and  Public  Law  207. 
Eighty-third  Congress,  first  session,  winch  by 
Identical  sections  803,  provided  that  none  of 
ihe  funds  appropriated  for  the  construction 
of  said  wcjrk  slunild  be  used  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  t»f  expediting  tlie  construction  ol 
the  project,  and  i3)  without  regard  to 
whether  to  contractors  iiciininistratively  pur- 
sued their  attempts  to  be  paid  beyond  the 
denial  (>i  their  claim  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
tjineers  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  ol  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Dep.irtment 
of  the  Army. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiid  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DWYLIA  McCREIGHT  AND  JOHN  T. 
McCREIGHT,    JR. 

Thp  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  <H.R.  3855' 
for  the  relief  of  Dwylia  McCreight  and 
John  T.  McCreight.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoifc  of 
R-'presentntives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aviericn  in  Covgress  os'!embl''d.  That,  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  entitlement  of 
Dwylia  McCreight  and  John  T,  McCreight 
Junior  (the  minor  daughter  and  son,  re- 
spectively, of  the  late  John  Thomas  Mc- 
Creight "(.Social  Security  Account  Number 
235  12-5550)  and  Ona  E,  Young  (now  Mrs. 
Ona  E,  Summers,  of  Welrton,  West  Vir- 
ginia)), to  child's  insurance  benefits  under 
section  202(d)  of  the  Social  .Sectirity  Act  on 
the  l>asis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
income  of  the  said  John  Thomas  McCreight. 
the  said  Dwylia  McCreight  and  John  T.  Mc- 
Creight, Junifjr,  shall  each  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  child  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 216(e)  of  such  Act)  of  the  said  John 
Th(jmas  McCreight  and  to  have  been  de- 
pendent uiion  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

7he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider 'A  as  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPH   L    THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR,  4382  p 
for  tiie  relief  of  Joseph  L,  Thomas 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
K^afl  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Joseph 
L.  Thomas,  Dayton.  Ohio,  is  hereby  relieved 
ol  all  liability  to  repay  to  the  United  States 
a  sum  of  $79178.  which  was  erroneously 
paid  to  liini  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  as  retirement  annuity  and  salary  be- 
tween October  24.  1958,  and  December  1960 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, any  amounts  refunded  by  reason 
of  the  liability  referred  to  in  section  1  of 
this  Act  by  the  said  Joseph  L,  Thomas,  or  any 
amounts  withheld  by  the  United  States 
from  moneys  otherwise  due  him  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved 
by  this  Act. 

With  thf  followin.u  committee  amend- 
m-i'iits: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "$791  78  and 
insert   "$771.79". 

Page  1.  line  6,  after  the  word  "Force"  in- 
sert "pnd  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission" 

Paue  2.  line  2.  ,'ifter  the  word  "him"  insert 
"and  reimburse  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund  in  the  amount  oi 
,'>.722,70", 

Page  2.   add   new  section  as  lollows: 

"Slc  3,  No  })art  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated m  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  j)er  centum 
thereot  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  tinlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  thus 
.Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  ujjon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
111   any   sum    not    exceeding    $1,000," 

The  committee  amendment.'^  were 
aiiieed  to, 


CHARLES  P    REDICK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R,  51S2' 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  P.  Redick 

There  boinc;  no  obiection.  the  €'erK 
read  the  bill,  as  follov.s: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  cssembled.  Tliat,  not- 
withstandiiii-'  any  other  provision  of  law  or 
limitation  on  amotints  of  anntial  leave,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  recredit  to  the  leave  account  of 
Charies  P.  Redick,  Che\y  Chase.  Maryland. 
four  hundred  and  eight  hours  of  annual 
leave  which  he  lost  as  a  result  of  his  unlaw- 
ful separation  from  employment  in  the 
Office  of  the  Housing  Expediter  for  the 
period  beginning  July  31.  1947,  and  ending 
on  October  20,  1947,  the  date  of  his  restora- 
tion to  Government  employment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Lines  6  and  7  strike  out  'four  hundred 
and  eight'  and  insert  "two  hundred  and 
forty". 

Line  9.  strike  otit  "July  21  and  insert 
"August  1". 

Line  10.  strike  out  "20     and  insert  "I8'  . 

The  committee  amendments  weie 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.'^ed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa."^  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  KNOBBE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  5320' 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  Knobbe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  (Otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $365  to  Robert  A  Knobbe  of  Fifty- 
three  hundred  South  Christiana  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Illinois,  in  full  settlement  of  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  based  upon 
an  accident  on  .\pril  9,  1960,  when  an  Army 
staff  car  collided  with  his  private  atitomobile 
on  Staten  Island.  New  York  Tills  claim  is 
not  cognizable  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act:  P'-ortdcd,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
coiinection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  tinlawful.  any  cotitract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
Iraing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recori- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MIKE  H.  KOSTELAC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H,R 
for  the  relief  of  Mike  H.  Kostelac 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  other»-ise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  »4,165  00  to  Mike  H.  Koctelac.  of  Mill- 
stad:  Illinois,  in  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  based  on  losses  he 
incurred  in  good  faith,  caused  solely  by 
erroneous  and  untrue  representations  of  fact 
by  responsible  Government  personnel  in 
connection  with  his  bidding  on  a  contract 
for  removing  kitchen  waste  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington,  In  1946:  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


JOE  KAWAKAMI 

The  Clcik  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7610 > 
for  the  relief  of  Joe  Kawakami. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ha'ae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrc"!  a'^^rmbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  is  here- 
by, authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  m  -ney  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  J  >e  Kawakami,  3259  Sacra- 
mento Street.  San  Francisco  15,  California, 
the  sum  of  $106.05  in  full  reimbursement  of 
the  expenses  incurred  by  him  personally  in 
payaig  a  Judgment  obtained  against  him  in 
a  civil  acti'jii  in  the  municipal  court  of 
Chicago,  as  the  result  of  a  vehicular  accident 
which  occurred  on  J.muary  9,  1953.  at  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  when  he  was  actii'ig  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  as  the  chauiTeur 
of  the  Army  vehicle  involved  in  said  acci- 
dent: Provided.  That  no  part  of  tlie  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  such  claim,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
vi')Iatinj^  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  bo  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGE  W.  ROSS,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7676' 
fur  the  relief  of  George  W.  Ross,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Rtpre<e'itative:f  of  the  United  Statcf!  of 
America  in  Congre'n  a.-'icmblcd,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  aut.horized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasuiy  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
George  W.  Ross,  Junior,  the  sum  of  $2,575  50 
in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim  agninst  the 
United  States  for  the  loss  of  cert.iin  personal 


property  resulting  from  civil  war  conditions 
during  1958  at  Padang,  Indonesia,  v.  here  he 
had  served  as  public  affairs  ofllcer.  United 
States  Information  Agency:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  tg  or  received 
by  rjiy  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
ser'.  ices  rei.dered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  {serson  violating  the  provi.sion.=!  of  this 
Act  thall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  miidc- 
maauor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  ;liall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  *1 .000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b*'  engror^«ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  parsed,  and  a  moiion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  tabic. 


ARTHUR  C.  BERRY.  AND  OIHtRS 

The  Clerk  called  ihe  bill  'H.R.  7739' 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  C  Berry,  and 
others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enact'^'d  by  the  S'^nate  and  Hcni  '^ 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unitrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^.^'^mbled.  That  the 
hereinafter  named  pcrs  jns  arc  relieved  of 
all  liability  to  refund  to  the  United  States 
the  amounts  listed  opposite  thctr  names  or 
such  lesser  amounts  as  may  be  outstanding 
on  the  date  of  en.Tctmei.t  of  this  Act.  Said 
amounts  represent  overpaymeats  of  retired 
or  retainer  pay  resulting,  through  no  fault 
of  the  payees,  from  errunecu.s  computations 
of  retired  and  retx.iner  pay,  due  them  from 
the  Departmor.t  of  tlis  N.r.y.  or  the  amovuit 
of  service  on  whlf'h  such  pay  was  based  in 
the  several  amounrs  s"t  opposite  their  re- 
spective nances  a=;  listed  herein:  Chief  Yeo- 
man Arthur  C.  Berry.  United  States  Fleet 
Reserve,  $180172;  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate 
William  W.  Brewer.  United  States  Fleet 
Reserve.  S236  75;  Lieutenr.nt  Commander 
William  R.  Davis.  United  States  Kr.val  Re- 
serve (retired^  $90;  Michinist's  Mat^  First 
Class  Rufino  De  Las  Penas.  United  States 
Fleet  Naval  Res^r-.e.  «19<?:  Chief  Commis- 
saryman  Theodore  E  Denno.  United  States 
Fleet  Reserve.  $44;  Chief  Boat.';wain's  Mate 
Albert  T.  Diedrich  United  States  Fleet  Re- 
serve, $462  77;  Chief  Pay  Clerk  (W-3) 
Stephen  HniPVt.i.  United  States  Navy  (re- 
tired). 5320  53;  Lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
ThomTs  C.  Ingle,  United  States  Na'-v  (re- 
tired) .  ?  123 -60. 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,   I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  ai  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lane:  Page  2. 
lii.e  13.  add  the  foiluwinc;:  ■'Lieutenant 
I  junior  grade  I  Bruce  C.  Jeppson,  Medical 
Carf>s.  United  States  Naval  Reserve  i  retired  i. 
$37.02;  Chief  Machini-st's  Mate  James  L.  Kep- 
p^l,  Unitf^d  Stfltes  Fleet  Reserve,  $1,439.28. 
Cimmander  Austin  S.  Kibbes.  United  States 
Naval  Reser\ e  (retired  i ,  $5,847  85;  Chief  Avi- 
ation Structural  Mechanic  Lee  J.  King, 
United  States  Fleet  Reserve.  $85.68,  Lieuten- 
ant .Tohn  J.  Lo-,vp.  United  St.ites  Navy  (re- 
tired'. $1,161  76;  Chief  Machinist  Donald  A. 
McFarland.  United  States  Navy  (retired  i, 
$1.395  64;  Chief  Boat.«wnin  Hugh  F  Mac- 
Nichril.  United  States  Na'.-y  (  retired  <,  $9,686; 
Cliief  Machinist's  Mate  Everett  Murphy. 
United  States  Fleet  Reserve.  $.340;  Chief 
Storekeeper  Arthur  V  Newell,  United  States 
Fleet  Reserve.  $1,839.21;  lieutenant  Com- 
mander Benjamin  D.  Parish  (Medical  Corps), 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  (retired) .  $48.42; 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Opie  G  Ray  (W-2), 
United  States  Navy  (retired).  $742;  Ensign 
Nathan  R.  Sewell,  Junior,  United  Sttttes  Na- 
val Reserve  ( retired  >.  $549  18;  Rear  Admiral 
Kirby   Smith,    Civil   Engineer    Corps.    United 


Sta'ps  Naval  Re^er^'C  (retired^,  $4,400;  Boat- 
swain's Mate  First  Clas.s  Anastacio  Torres, 
United  Stages  Navy  retired),  $184  24;  Chief 
Pharmacist  James  W  Walker,  United  States 
Navy  (retired)  $865  28;  Lieutenant  George  A. 
Whltlock.  United  States  Navy  (retired). 
$1.783  92 

"Sec  2  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  th* 
pccounts  of  .-^iny  certifying  or  dl.sbursir^ 
officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act  " 

The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 

T!ie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  SHARON  LEE  HARDEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  7740) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sharon  Lee 
Harden. 

There  be:n.?  no  objection,  the  Ck:k 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re^retentattret  ai  the  United  Statex  of 
America  lu  Congress  asscmbleti.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tre?jsury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  p.-.y,  out  of  any  money  m  the 
Treasury  not  otherw:.'-e  appr-iirlated,  to  Mrs 
Sharon  I^e  Harden  widow  of  Secnd  Lieu- 
tenant Doriald  L  Harden,  United  States  Air 
Force  (deceased),  of  Sun  Valley,  Califurni.i. 
the  sum  of  81  133  19  In  full  satisfaction  of 
her  drum  against  the  United  States  for  re- 
imbursement AX  addition  to  the  amount  she 
received  under  .'cciica  2732  of  title  10,  Unued 
States  Cxle.  f'  r  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal cfTecto  destr.jyed  as  a  result  of  a  fire 
on  May  29.  1960.  at  the  AAA  Moving  and 
Storage  Company,  agent  for  Nor'h  Ameri- 
can Van  Lines.  Valdosta.  Georgia,  while  the 
proper' y  was  stored  in  a  warehouse  under 
a  Government  contract:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
sliall  be  p;iid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  .ser\ - 
ices  rendered  in  coitnection  with  this  chum, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract lo  the  contrary  luitwithslandinp.  Any 
pcrs  ,n  \lolatlng  the  pr  visions  of  this  A.'i 
shall  be  deemed  giuUy  of  *  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  sh.wl  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngio.=^.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  ti"ne.  and  parsed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie  table. 


JEANINE  RUTH  TABACNIK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR.  1532) 
for  the  relief  of  Jeanine  Ruth  Tabacnik. 

Thern  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  thr  Scrate  and  House  of 
ReprescntcttV'.s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Jeanine  Ruth  Tabacnik  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  iis  of  the  d;.te  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Ufx.n  the  crantine  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided f'>r  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota  control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  r.vailable. 

Wiih  the  followinR  committee  amend- 
ment ; 

On  page  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  8.  9, 
10,  11.  and  12,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
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following;  "enactment  of  this  Act,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  reduce  by  one  number 
the  number  of  refugees  who  may  be  paroled 
into  the  United  States  pursuant  to  sections  1 
and  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat. 
504)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JESUS  GARZA  LOPEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.   1550' 
for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Garza  Lopez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-<e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)  (31)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jesus  Garza  Lopez  may  be  issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act:  Protidcrf,  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  r>epartment 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KIM -OK  YUN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  1551' 
for  the  relief  of  Kim-Ok  Yun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How-c 
of  Representative:  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kim-Ok  Yun,  the  fiance  of 
Fedel  CedlUo.  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sutes, 
and  her  minor  child,  Joe  Cedillo,  shall  be 
eligible  for  visas  as  nonimmigrant  temporary 
visitors  for  a  period  of  three  months:  Pro- 
rided.  Tliat  the  administrative  authorities 
find  that  the  said  Klm-Ok  'i'un  Is  coming  to 
the  United  States  with  a  buna  fide  Intention 
of  being  married  to  the  said  Fidel  Cedillo  and 
that  they  are  found  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  Immigration  laws.  In  the  event 
the  marriage  between  the  above-named  per- 
sons does  not  occur  within  three  months 
after  the  entry  of  the  said  Kim-Ok  Yun  and 
Joe  Cedillo.  they  shall  be  required  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  and  upon  failure  to 
do  so  shall  be  deported  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  243  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In 
the  event  that  the  marriage  between  the 
above-named  persons  shall  occur  within 
three  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Kim-Ok  Yun  and  Joe  Cedillo,  the  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  record 
the  lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence of  the  said  Kim-Ok  Yun  and  Joe 
Cedillo  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment  by 
them  of  the  required  visa  fees. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"fiance"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "fiancee". 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ISABEL  BROWN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1898' 
for  the  relief  of  Isabel  Brown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iti  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(4 1  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Isabel  Brown  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act; 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Prorided  further.  That  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  depos- 
ited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  s:ild 
Act. 


GEORGIA  J.  MAKRIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1901' 
for  the  relief  of  Georgia  J.  Makris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101  (a)  (27)  (  B)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Georgia  J. 
Makris  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  returning 
resident  alien. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  in  the  case 
of  Georgia  J.  Makris.  From  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  said 
Georgia  J.  Makris  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
c>rtlers  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.sscd,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tabic. 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


HAJIME  MISAKA 

Th.p  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  213G^ 
for  the  relief  of  Hajime  Misaka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  cf 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat.  for  the 
jurposes  of  the  Im.migration  and  Nationality 
Act.  HaJime  Misaka  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  nf  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shnll  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  dedtict  one  number   from 


the  approjM-late  quota  for  the  first  jtar  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOGINDER  SINGH  TOOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2145) 
for  the  relief  of  Joginder  Singh  Toor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Joginder  Singh  Toor  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
tipon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proijer  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quoia  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wais  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KIM  DOM  YONG 


Tlie  clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2181  > 
for  the  relief  of  Kim  Dom  Yong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  cliild.  Kim  Dom  Yong  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  William  and  Adeline  W.  Gomberg. 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Prorided.  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  ac- 
ctjrded  any  rit;ht.  privilege,  or  6tat)js  under 
the  Immagratlon  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweocer] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
m  support  of  H.R.  2181. 

While  the  1st  Marine  Division  was 
heavily  en.saged  in  combat  with  the 
Communists  in  Korea  in  1952,  a  young 
Korean  boy.  about  7  years  old,  was  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  division  command 
post. 

Kim  Dom  Yong  was  taken  in  by  mem- 
bers of  the  commanding  general's  mess. 
Gen.  Randolph  McC.  Pate  was  the  com- 
manding officer.  At  General  Pate's  di- 
rection the  Kim  Dom  Yong  Benevolent 
Protection  Association  was  formed  to 
support  Kim.  It  was  believed  that  his 
parents  were  South  Korean  peasants  who 
were  killed  by  the  Communist  invaders. 
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Each  subsequent  commanding  general 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division  continued 
the  same  relationship  with  Kim  until 
1955,  when  the  1st  Marine  Division  was 
returned  to  California. 

In  March  1955  young  Kim  was  turned 
over  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Advisory  Group 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  with  the  senior  marine 
officer  becoming  his  "father."  Since  that 
time,  Kim  has  made  his  home  at  this 
mess  and  has  continued  his  education 
in  Korean  schools. 

Because  of  his  close  association  with 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  he  has  grown 
to  think  and  act  much  like  an  American 
and  is  presently  attending  Seoul  High 
School. 

Kim  was  sent  to  represent  Korea  at 
the  Boy  Scout  jamboree  held  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  last  summer.  He  got 
seasick  for  19  days,  and  the  medical  offi- 
cer from  Seoul  Marine  Advisory  Group, 
Captain  Wishengrad,  wrote  his  sister. 
Mrs.  William  Gomberg,  at  the  University 
of  Stanford,  where  Dr.  William  Gom- 
berg was  a  visiting  summer  professor, 
asking  that  they  visit  Kim  at  the  Public 
Health  Hospital  in  San  Francisco.  As 
a  result  of  this  visit,  the  Gombergs  ar- 
ranged to  have  Kim  visit  with  them  for 
the  next  several  weeks. 

Because  of  this  association  and  the 
fact  that  the  Gombergs  had  recently 
lost  a  son  of  Kim's  age,  they  decided 
they  would  like  to  adopt  him  as  their 
own.  Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gom- 
berg have  doctorate  degrees  from  Colum- 
bia University.  Dr.  Gomberg  is  presently 
a  professor  of  industry,  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  earning  a  good  salary.  Mrs.  Gom- 
berg has  been  a  teacher  in  Lower  Merion 
High  School. 

The  Gombergs  have  filed  affidavits  of 
support  and  intent  to  adopt.  They  also 
have  a  certificate  of  eligibility  for  Kim 
to  attend  the  Lower  Merion  Senior  High 
School,  and  would  like  to  send  him  to 
college. 

I  have  a  certified  letter  from  Kim  ex- 
pressing his  desire  to  enter  the  United 
States  as  the  adopted  .son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Gomberg.  I  also  have  a 
letter  from  Col.  N,  J.  Rodeheffer,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Marine  Advisory 
Group  at  Seoul,  stating  his  support  for 
this  adoption  as  being  in  the  boy's  best 
interest.  Other  high  ranking  Marine 
Corps  officers  who  have  known  Kim,  such 
as  Maj.  Gen.  J.  P.  Berkley  and  Maj.  Gen 
Alan  Shapley,  also  support  this  bill.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 


ELEMER  CHRISTIAN  SARKOZY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ( H.R.  3404' 
for  the  relief  of  Elomer  Christian 
Sarkozy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follow.s: 

Be  it  enacted  bp  t'l-  Sruai-'  atnl  HoiiS'- 
of  Repre.^icntatiies  of  t'lic  Unued  States  o; 
Airicnca  in  Congress  a.-!se'nbled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(9i  of  the  Innmigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Elemer  Christian  Sarkozy  may  be  Issued 
H  visa  and  admitted  tu  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  if  he  is  found  to 
be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  tliis  exemption 
shaU  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion 


of  which  the  Deparimeut  of  State  ur  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.   LOUIS  K.AREL  DUPRE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  6514' 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Louis  Karel  Dupre. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bti  the  Senate  nnd  House 
of  Repre^entatve^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (bi  of  section  201  of  the  Act  of 
January  27.  1948.  as  amended  (62  Stat.  6: 
66  Si  at.  276:  70  Stat.  241),  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  Doctor  Louis  Ksrel 
Dupre. 

The  bill  was  ordf^red  to  be  enarossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa.s  laid  on  the  table 


RELATING  TO  DEPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Cleik  called  the  resolution  'H.J. 
Re.*^  453'  relating  to  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  bi/  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the  ca.se  of 
each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In  whose  case 
deportation  lias  been  suspended  for  six 
montli.'i  pursu^mf  to  section  19(c)  of  the 
Inunicraiion  Act  of  1917.  as  amended  (54 
St'-<t  671.  56  ST.it  1044.  62  Stat  1206i.  or 
in  whose  case  deportation  has  been  sus- 
per.cied  pursuant  to  section  244(aii.T)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat. 
214;  8  use  I254ici  I.  the  Attorney  General 
is  autliorized  and  directed  to  cancel  depor- 
tation proceedings  and  to  record  the  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  of  each 
such  alieii  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  said  .'\(:  ts.  as  thev  apply,  respectively, 
t"  each  of  the  aliens  herein  listed: 

A   7J51220.  Dons'e.  Peter 

A-,3544790.  Fatovic.  Sime. 

A-7137472.  Rodriguez-Guzman.  GulUermo. 

A-102.5.T18.5   Santos.  Manuel. 

.^-9678132  Tsakiridis   .^nastassios. 

A-89606n,q   Voimg.  Richard  Kai. 

A-2088508   Gome?.  Salvador. 

A  -679927(1  Ojeda.  Miguel  Carri7ales. 

A-lli:3448:^  Ojedn.  Simona  Hernandez 

A  5962211,  HclKienleldt.  Rudolph  Herman. 

A-10073984  Sirakof.  Mehmadale  Ibrahim. 

A-43 14277,  Hochstaedt,  Amalie. 

A-3870732,  Hochstaedt.  Samuel. 

A-4337830.  Bali. in.  Hetoum. 

A-3796156   Cocchiara,  Francesco. 

A-58058a6,  Diaf-huk.  Anton. 

A-3217992.  Donati,  Dante  Joseph. 

A-.59572.5fi.  Frie.sen.  Jacob  T. 

A-10367234  Goethals.  David 

A-6683188.  Gustafson.  Elmer  Knute, 

A-5398546.  King.  Lee. 

A-3753202,  Kirsch.  Helen  Ann  Hudson. 

A-4678924.  Kualsky.  Ale.x. 

A-291G574.  Krasm.ski,  Feli.x  Frank. 

A-1843781.  Kulesza,  Stanley, 

A-50u2680    Lebel.  M.:)rris. 

A-^084621,   Lcto.  Gaetano. 

A  3479810.   loeb.  Harry. 

A-2278968    Vlatusiak.  Walter. 

A  5958294    Morten,  William  Richard. 

A-3399434,  .PadUIa.  Joe, 

A-5164925,  Parsin.  Nicholas. 

A  5761121,  Reyes-Perez.  Manuel. 


A 
A 
A 
A- 


A-2833I84 

A-45350ie. 

A-6948450, 

A-3785377, 

A   10949520 

A-6782676, 

A   6401740. 

1853197. 

5070555. 

5751283, 
-4454891, 
A-3207150, 
A  1291890. 
A-2950893. 
A-8874149. 
A  5206377. 
A-5175516, 
A  30289,56. 
A-8190474, 
A-2561599, 
A -3183469. 
.■\ -5652064. 
A-5731475. 
A-3 173438. 
A- 1734315. 
A  5750516, 
A-2079872, 
A  5480212. 
A-10198028 
A  4682905, 
A  10432443 
A-2323922, 
A -2753700, 
A- 4963677, 
A  5938328, 
A-520f;i47 
A- 10392830 
A    1090977, 


Veiurera.  Rocco. 
Vlalios.  Anastasio. 
Zarate.  Lorenzo 
VUagliano.  Feleciano, 

Cicchetti.  Biaggio  John, 
Viclkind.  Joseph  Rudolph. 
Willumeit.  Otto  Albert. 
l^notls.  Leonas  Louis. 
Kulakowski,  James, 
Lara.  Lupe  Rmcon 
Nestroy.  Josepli 
Ple\in.'^ky    John  J 
Andr.aclo-Marrero.  Fi-.mcisco. 
Blgras.  Norman  Joiui  Le<inrird 
Hurtado.  Raymond 
Ket/.enzis.  Basilios  Demos. 
McKay.  Julia  Elizabeth 
Moy.  Yee 

Nadzam.  .Toiui  Andrew 
De  Hernandez.  Angelui.i  Diaz. 
Pagno/zi,  Joscpii  Pepe 
Bagliore.  Frank 
Folkers,  Herman  Richard. 
Herskovitz,  Lajos, 
Yeargle.  Ruy  A 
Deut.sch.  Frank 
Glai-.ser.  Charles 
Huacheta-Rodrmuez    .Anacelto. 
,  Los.i,  Pnmitivo 
Russo.  Guy  Thomas. 
,  Walter.  George 
Phiskunoff,  Peter. 
Lopez,  Manuel 

Andrews,  Michael 
Hniiander,  Per  Erik  Gunn.ir, 
.Stern,  Herman 
,  Lcppa.  Muhael 
Velasquez- Refugio   Francisco 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  4    strike  out  all  of  line  23 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  joint  resolution  wa.s  ordered  to  be 
engro.s.«;ed  and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a 
motion  to  recon.sider  wa.s  laid  on  thi 
tabic. 


JUDICIAL    REVIEW    OF   ORDERS    OF 
DEPORTATION 

Mr.  WALTER,     Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  ihe  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H.R 
187"    to  provide  for  the  judicial   icvifw 
of  orders  of  deportation 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assevibled.  Tliat,  title  I 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66 
Stat,  166;  71  Stat.  639)  is  hereby 'amended 
by  adding  the  following 

"JUDICIAL     REVIETW     OF    ORD^R.^     Of     UEI'ORl.MION 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  procedure  prescribed  by 
and  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 29  1950,  as  amended  1 64  Stat  1129 
68  Stat  961:  5  U.S.C.  1031  and  the  follow- 
ing) ,  shall  apply  to.  and  sh;ill  be  the  sole  and 
exclusive  procedure  for.  the  judicial  review  of 
all  final  orders  of  deportation  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  against  aliens  within  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  administrative 
proceedings  under  section  242ib)  of  this 
Act  or  comparable  provisions  of  any  prior 
Act.  except  that — 

"(1)  a  petition  for  re\iew  may  be  filed 
not  later  than  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  final  deportation  order  or  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  whichever  is  the 
later. 

"(2)  the  venue  of  any  petition  for  review 
under  this  Act  shall  be  in  the  Judicial  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  adminisiiative  proceedings 
before  a  special  inquiry  officer  were  con- 
ducted  in  who'e   or   in   par'     or   in   the  ju- 
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dlclal  circuit  wherein  Is  the  residence,  as  de- 
fined In  this  Act.  of  the  petitioner,  but  not 
in  more  than  one  circuit; 

"(3)  the  action  shall  be  brought  against 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
as  respondent.  Service  of  the  petition  to 
review  shall  be  made  upon  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  nnd  upon  the 
official  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  in  charge  of  the  Service  district 
in  which  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
is  located.  I'he  service  of  the  petition  fur  re- 
view upon  such  ofllcial  of  the  Service  shall 
Ftay  the  deportation  of  the  alien  pending 
determination  of  the  petition  by  the  court, 
unless  the  court  otherwise  directs; 

"(41  except  as  provided  in  clause  (B)  of 
j)aragraph  (5i  of  this  stibsection.  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  determined  solely  ujion  the 
administrative  record  upon  which  the  de- 
portation order  Is  based,  and  the  Attorney 
General's  findings  of  fact,  if  s\;pp<^rted  by 
reasonable,  substantial,  nnd  probative  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclusive; 

"(5)  whenever  any  petitioner,  who  seeks 
review  of  an  order  under  this  section,  claims 
lo  be  a  national  of  the  United  States  and 
makes  a  showing  that  his  claim  is  not  frivo- 
lous, the  court  shall  (A  pass  upon  the  issues 
presented  when  It  appears  from  the  plead- 
ings and  affldavlts  filed  by  the  parties  that 
no  genuine  issue  of  material  fact  Is  pre- 
sented; or  (B)  where  a  genuine  issue  of 
material  fact  as  to  the  petitioner's  national- 
ity Is  presented,  transfjr  the  proceedings  to 
a  United  SUtes  distric  t  court  for  the  dis- 
trict where  the  petitioner  has  his  residence 
for  he:uuig  de  novo  of  the  nationality  claim 
and  determination  a.<(  If  such  proceedings 
were  originally  initiated  in  the  district  court 
under  the  provisions  ol  section  2201  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Any  such  petitioner 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  have  such  issue 
determined  under  section  360(a)  of  this  Act 
or  otherwise; 

"(6)  if  the  validity  of  a  deportation  or- 
der has  not  been  judicially  determined,  Its 
validity  may  be  challen.red  In  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding against  the  alien  for  violation  of 
subsection  (d)  or  le)  of  section  242  of  this 
Act  only  by  separate  motion  for  Judicial  re- 
view before  trial.  Suet  motion  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  court  without  a  Jury  and 
before  the  trial  of  the  general  issue.  When- 
ever a  claim  to  United  States  nationality  Is 
made  in  such  motion,  r. nd  In  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  a  genuine  i.'-.sue  of  material  fact 
as  to  the  alien's  natlont  llty  is  presented,  the 
court  shall  accord  him  i  hearing  de  novo  on 
the  nationality  claim  and  determine  that 
Issue  as  if  proceedings  had  been  initiated 
under  the  provisions  of  seciiou  2201  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Any  such  alien 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  have  such  issue  de- 
termined under  section  360fft)  of  this  Act 
or  otherwise.  If  no  si  ch  hearing  de  novo 
as  to  nationality  Is  ccnducted,  the  deter- 
mination shall  be  male  solely  upon  the 
adminlBtrative  record  upon  wiiich  the  depor- 
tation order  is  ba*ed.  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's findings  of  fact,  .f  supported  by  rea- 
sonable, substantial,  and  probative  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive.  If  the  depcrtatlon  order  Is  held 
Invalid,  the  court  shall  dismiss  the  Indict- 
ment and  the  United  Sitates  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  with- 
in thirty  days.  The  procedure  on  such  ap- 
peals shall  be  as  provided  -in  the  Federal 
rules  of  criminal  procedure.  No  {petition 
fur  re\lew  under  this  section  may  bo  filed 
by  any  alien  during  the  pendency  of  a  crim- 
inal proceeding  against  such  alien  for  vio- 
lation of  subsection  uli  or  (e)  of  section 
252  of  this  Act;  and 

"(7)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  Attorney  General  to 
defer  deportation  of  an  alien  after  the  is- 
suance of  a  dep>ortatlon  order  because  of  the 
right  of  Judicial  review  of  the  order  granted 


by  this  section,  or  to  relieve  any  alien  from 
compliance  with  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
section  242  of  thU  Act.  NoUiLog  contained 
in  this  .section  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude the  Attorney  General  from  detaining 
or  continuing  to  detain  an  alien  or  from 
taking  him  into  custody  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c )  of  section  242  of  this  Act  at  any  time 
after  tlie  Issuance  of  a  deportation  order. 

"(8)  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  print  the 
record  or  any  part  tlicreof,  or  the  briefs,  and 
the  court  shall  review  the  proceedings  on  a 
typewritten  record  and  on  typewritten  briefs. 

"^9)  rny  aMen  held  In  custody  pursuant 
to  nn  order  of  deportation  may  obtain  judi- 
cial review  thereof  by  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings. 

"(bi  Notwitlistanding  the  provislonti  of 
any  other  law,  any  alien  against  whom  a 
final  order  of  exclusion  has  been  made  here- 
tofore or  here.iltcr  under  the  provision:?  of 
section  236  of  this  Act  or  comparable  pro- 
visions of  any  prior  Act  may  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  such  order  by  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings and  not  otherwise. 

"(C)  An  order  of  deportation  or  of  ex- 
clusion shall  not  be  reviewed  by  any  court 
if  the  alien  bus  not  exhausted  the  adminis- 
trative remedies  available  to  him  as  of  r.ght 
under  the  immigration  laws  and  regulatons 
or  If  he  has  departed  from  the  United  States 
after  the  ls.<^uance  of  the  order.  Every  peti- 
tion for  review  or  for  habeas  corpus  shall 
state  whether  the  validity  of  the  order  has 
been  upheld  in  any  prior  judicial  proceed- 
ing, and,  if  so,  the  nature  and  date  thereof, 
and  the  court  in  which  such  proceeding  took 
place.  No  petition  for  review  or  for  habeas 
corpus  shall  be  entertained  if  the  validity 
of  the  order  has  been  previously  determined 
in  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  unless 
the  petition  presents  grounds  which  the 
court  finds  could  not  have  been  preientc<l  In 
surh  prior  proceeding,  or  the  court  finds  that 
the  remedy  provided  by  such  prior  proc<'ed- 
tng  was  Inadequate  or  Ineffective  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  order." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  its  approval  and,  notw  th- 
stanSlng  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
including  section  405  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  280),  sliall 
tlien  be  applicable  to  all  administrative  i>to- 
cecdmgs  involving  deportation  or  exclusion 
of  aliens  notwithstanding  (1)  that  th?  j»er- 
son  involved  entered  the  United  States  p'-lor 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  that 
the  administrative  proceeding  was  com- 
menced or  conducted  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Any  Judicial  proceeding  to 
review  an  order  of  deportation  which  is 
pending  imheard  in  any  district  court  of 
the  ITnltfd  States  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  (other  than  a  habeas  corpus  or  crim- 
inal proceeding  In  which  the  validity  of  the 
deportation  order  h.as  been  challenged)  shall 
be  transferred  for  determination  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  to  the  court  of  appeals 
having  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  petition 
for  review  tmder  this  Act.  Any  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding to  review  an  order  of  exclusion 
which  Is  pending  unheard  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  expedited  In  the 
same  manner  as  is  required  in  habeas  cor- 
pus. All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  Inconsistent 
with  this  section  are,  to  the  extent  of  s-och 
incon'^istency,  repealed.  If  any  particular 
provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance.  Is 
held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

Sec  3.  The  table  of  contenU  (Title  I — 
General)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  :'ol- 
1  owing: 

"Sec.  106  Judicial  review  of  orders  of  de- 
portation." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 


Mr.  POFP,    Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 

second. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  entitled  to  demand  a  second? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  POFF.    No,  I  am  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  oppwsed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  to  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  WALTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  Congress  owes  the 
American  people  the  ensictment  of  this 
bill  as  a  measure  of  reassertion  of  the 
Nation's  inherent  right  to  terminate  its 
hospitality  to  its  enemies  and  misbe- 
having guests.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  put  an  end  to  the  mock- 
ery of  our  judicial  process  and  to  the 
perversion  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
"due  process"  through  which  the  worst 
alien  element,  the  subversives,  the  gang- 
sters, and  the  racketeers  are  able  to  pro- 
long their  stay  in  this  country. 

This  legislation  will  put  order  in  a 
field  where  various  judicial  decisions 
have  created  chaos  skillfully  exploited 
by  the  most  undesirable  aliens  who  have 
a  sufficient  supply  of  money  permitting: 
them  to  thwart  deportation  orders  by 
going  from  court  to  court  tying  up  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
preventing  enforcement  of  the  law. 

No  person  will  be  deprived  of  his  day 
in  court  under  this  bill,  but  no  one  will 
be  able  to  keep  retui-ning  to  various 
com'ts  under  the  most  frivolous  and  most 
arrogantly  raised  claims  delaying  the 
time  when  the  United  States  could  rid 
itself  of  people  who  have  no  right  to  re- 
main in  this  country. 

I  a?ree  with  my  three  colleagues  who 
have  submitted  dissenting  views  at- 
tached to  the  report  on  this  legislation 
when  they  state  that  the  bill  will  affect  a 
very  limited  number  of  aliens  and  will 
probably  be  applicable  in  no  more  than 
about  2  i>ercent  of  the  deportation  cases 

Yes.  it  is  true  that  the  bill  will  affect 
a  small  number  of  aliens.  But  it  will 
affect  those  who  do  not  use  judicial  re- 
view in  good  faith  to  correct  an  adminis- 
trative error  but  who  use  It  repeatedly 
and  interminably  for  the  sole  puiTX).se  ol 
remaining  in  the  United  States  during 
the  pendency  of  the  never-ending  litiga- 
tion. 

This  bill  does  not  prevent  any  aMen 
from  seeking  judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative orders  of  deportation.  On  the 
contrary  the  bill,  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Pi-ocedure  Act.  sets  up  a  spe- 
cial form  of  judicial  review  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  sets  up  a  single,  expeditions, 
and  fair  method  of  judicial  review  in 
accordance  with  the  well  tested  act  of 
December  29,  1950,  which  provides  for 
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the  judicial  review  of  orders  issued  by 
the  various  Federal  agencies.  This  is 
something  that  has  long  been  lacking 
in  the  field  of  enforcement  of  our  im- 
migration laws. 

It  is  precisely  this  deficiency  which 
permitted  the  hardened  Communist 
agent,  Heikkila,  to  delay  his  deportation 
since  January  4,  1948,  until  his  death  in 
1960.  I  might  add.  however,  that  his 
widow  now  continues  the  litigation. 
Similarly,  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
prevent  a  convicted  narcotics  peddler 
and  racketeer,  Marcello,  from  delaying 
his  deportation  ordered  in  1952  and  re- 
maining until  this  day  in  Louisiana. 
There  are  other  similar  cases  listed  in 
the  committee  report  and  there  are  more 
listed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  6,  1959,  which  is  the  date  on  which 
the  House  passed  the  bill  the  last  time. 

Historically,  an  order  for  the  depKjrta- 
tion  of  an  alien  could  be  challenged  in 
the  courts  solely  by  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings, available  to  the  alien  only  after 
he  had  been  taken  into  custody.  In  re- 
cent years,  as  a  result  of  judicial  deci- 
sion, it  has  become  possible  for  aliens  to 
obtain  judicial  review  of  an  order  of  de- 
portation upon  its  issuance.  An  equally 
divided  Supreme  Court,  in  January  1954, 
aflarmed  per  curiam  a  holding  that  de- 
portation orders  issued  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  are 
reviewable  in  actions  for  declaratory 
judgments  as  well  as  by  habeas  corpus. 
This  was  Brownell  v.  Rubinstein  (346 
U.S.  929  (1954)).  Later,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  deportation  orders  en- 
tered under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952  can  be  judicially 
reviewed  in  actions  for  declaratory  and 
injunctive  relief  under  section  10  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  This  was 
decided  in  Shaughnessy  v.  Pedreiro  1 349 
U.S.  48  (1955)  I. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  set  up  a 
special  form  of  judicial  review  of  de- 
portation orders,  exactly  as  is  con- 
templated by  section  10  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  Furthermore, 
the  bill  specifies  the  court  in  which  such 
action  shall  be  brought.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  the  bill  is.  or  can  be.  designed  to 
prevent  an  alien  from  obtaining  review 
by  habeas  corpus. 

There  is  now,  and  since  1950  there 
has  been,  a  special  form  of  judicial  re- 
view of  administrative  orders  of  certain 
Federal  agencies.  These  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  act  of  December  29,  1950, 
Public  Law  901,  81st  Congress,  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  section  1031,  et  seq., 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  30, 
1954.  68th  Statutes  at  Large,  page  961. 
Under  that  act.  a  special  and  exclusive 
form  of  judicial  review  is  created  with 
respect  to  certain  orders  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Federal  Maritime  Board,  Maritime 
Administration,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Exclusive  juiisdiction  is 
vested  in  the  courts  of  appeals  to  review 
those  orders;  the  procedure  and  process 
are  carefully  spelled  out,  including  pro- 
visions for  the  making  of  rules,  stays, 
and  suspensions  of  orders,  and  review 
in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  proposed  bill  declares  that  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  December  29, 


1950,  shall  apply  to  and  shall  be  the 
sole  and  exclusive  procedure  for  the  ju- 
dicial review  of  orders  of  deportation  of 
aliens  within  the  United  States.  There- 
by, the  bill  carries  out  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  by  establishing  a  special  form  of  ju- 
dicial review  of  such  deportation  orders, 
exactly  as  is  provided  for  by  the  act. 
Instead  of  the  multitudinou.s  and  repeti- 
tive court  reviews  now  available  by  vir- 
tue of  judicial  interpretations,  ihe  bill 
sets  up  a  special  single  form  of  judicial 
review  by  the  court  of  appeals.  This 
will  guarantee  the  per.son  m  question 
that  by  a  review  by  an  appellate  court 
he  will  be  getting  justice  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  per- 
sons aggrieved  by  orders  of  other  Federal 
agencies  which  I  just  mentioned.  Most 
important,  by  eliminating  review  in  the 
district  court.s,  the  bill  would  obviate  one 
of  the  primary'  causes  of  delay  in  the 
final  determination  of  all  questions 
which  may  arise  in  a  deportation  pro- 
ceeding. 

Since  administrative  deportation  pro- 
ceedings are  unique  in  a  few  respects,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  bill  to  provide  some 
additional  specifications  of  procedure 
and  substance  in  regard  to  judicial  re- 
view which  do  not  appear  in  the  general 
statute  relating  to  agency  actions. 

Thus,  the  venue  is  declared  to  be  in 
the  judicial  circuit  where  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  were  conducted  or 
in  which  the  petitioner  has  his  resi- 
dence, but,  of  course,  not  in  more  than 
one  circuit. 

Whenever  a  petitioner  who  .seeks  ju- 
dicial review  claims  U.S.  nationality,  and 
a  genuine  issue  of  fact  is  presented,  the 
case  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  where  the  petitioner  has  his 
residence  for  a  hearing  and  determina- 
tion de  novo  as  to  his  alleged  U.S.  citi- 
zenship. 

The  validity  of  a  deportation  order 
may  be  challenged  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding brought  against  an  alien  under 
section  242  i  d  >  or  '  e  >  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act:  the  bill  declares  the 
new  procedure  appUcablp  to  such  chal- 
lenge. 

The  bill  declares  that  the  exclusive 
method  of  review  of  an  exclusion  order 
respecting  an  alien  seeking  admission 
into  the  United  States  shall  be  by  habeas 
corpus.  This  restores  the  law  to  the  posi- 
tion which  it  occupied  for  as  much  as  80 
years  or  so,  until  it  was  held  that  an 
alien  seeking  admission  into  the  United 
States  had  the  right  to  use  our  court.s 
to  litigate,  as  a  controverted  judicial 
case,  his  privilege  of  entering  the  United 
States.  Certainly,  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  why  an  alien  claiming  a  privi- 
lege cannot  obtain  full  justice  through 
habeas  corpus  proceedings.  It  may  be 
noted  that  some  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  effect  that  for  an  alien 
seeking  admission  to  the  United  States. 
due  process  of  law  is  whatever  procedure 
the  Congress  determines  shall  be  avail- 
able. No  one  can  question  the  fairness 
of  making  habeas  corpus  available  as  the 
sole  method  of  judicial  review. 

There  have  been  arguments  by  lawyers 
for  aliens  that  the  established  .judicial 
principle  of  res  judicata  does  not  apply 
to  court  actions  determining  the  validity 


of  deportation  cases.  As  a  result,  the 
questions  which  have  been  determined 
and  which  could  have  been  determined 
in  such  cases  are  tried  over  and  over 
again.  Some  cases  have  been  in  litiga- 
tion for  more  than  10  years.  Apparent- 
ly, iliere  is  no  limit  under  existing  law, 
and  there  is  not  even  a  requirement  in 
existing  law  that  a  judge  to  whom  an 
alien  makes  application  for  relief  from 
a  deportation  order  shall  be  informed 
that  there  was  a  previous  determination 
of  the  case.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  protect  the  judiciary  against  unscru- 
pulous aliens,  some  changes  in  this  re- 
spect are  required. 

The  bill  provides  that  an  order  of  de- 
portation or  of  exclusion  shall  not  be  re- 
viewed if  the  alien  has  not  exhausted 
his  administrative  remedies.  Every  peti- 
tion for  review  or  for  habeas  corpus  must 
slate  whether  the  validity  of  the  admin- 
istrative order  has  been  upheld  in  prior 
judicial  proceedings  and  if  so,  where 
and  when.  The  bill  also  declares  that  no 
petition  for  review  or  for  habeas  corpus 
shall  be  entertained  if  the  validity  of  the 
administrative  order  has  been  previously 
upheld  unless  the  Court  finds  that  the 
petition  presents  grounds  which  could 
not  have  been  presented  in  the  prior 
proceedings,  or  unless  the  Court  finds 
that  the  prior  proceeding  gave  an  inade- 
quate or  ineffective  remedy. 

Tlie  bill  has  a  30-day  deferred  effec- 
tive date.  At  that  time  it  becomes  ap- 
plicable to  all  administrative  proceed- 
ings regardle'-s  of  when  they  may  have 
been  conducted  or  when  the  alien  may 
have  entered  the  United  States.  All 
judicial  review  proceedings  to  review 
expulsion  orders,  pending  on  the  enact- 
ment date  of  the  bill  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred for  determination  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Judicial 
proceedings  to  review  exclusion  orders 
are  required  to  be  expedited  in  the  same 
manner  as  habeas  corpus.  All  laws  in- 
consistent wi^h  the  bills  are  repealed. 
There  is  included  the  usual  separability 
clau.se. 

This  bill  will  have  the  following  bene- 
ficial effects  upon  the  national  welfare, 
safety,  and  security: 

First.  An  alien  who  has  been  excluded 
from  the  United  States  will  have  judicial 
review  only  by  habeas  corpus.  This 
means  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  sue  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
enforce  a  claim  of  privilege  of  entering 
the  United  States.  Such  a  lawsuit  is 
unlieard  of.  and  was  in  this  country 
unknown  until  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided the  Shung  case  in  1956.  Further- 
more, habeas  corpus  is  an  expeditious 
form  of  judicial  review  and  is  decided 
quickly.  If  the  aliens  are  permitted  to 
bring  lawsuits,  they  will  be  able  to  gain 
admission  to  this  country  and  accom- 
plish their  undesirable  purposes  by  filing 
the  suit  in  a  crowded  court  where  it  may 
take  many  years  for  the  case  to  be 
reached  for  trial.  Meanwhile,  they 
would  gain  entry  by  applying  to  the 
court  for  judicial  bail,  thus  remaining 
here  until  the  case  is  tried,  even  though 
there  is  not  the  slightest  legal  ground 
for  their  claim  to  enter  the  United 
States.  The  bill  would  prevent  this 
completely,  without  depriving  aliens  of 
any  constitutional  rights. 
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Second.  Aliens  ordered  deported  will 
be  required  to  start  their  judicial  review 
action  within  6  months.  This  prevents 
a  deportable  alien  from  waiting  around 
while  the  Government  is  trying  to  obtain 
a  passport  to  accomplish  his  deix)rta- 
tion.  This  may  take  jears.  Meanwhile, 
he  does  nothing  but  wait  until  he  is  di- 
rected to  appear  for  deportation.  Then 
he  starts  his  lawsuit  and  obtains  more 
delay  through  the  courts.  This  bill 
would  require  the  suit  to  be  started  with- 
in 6  months  after  he  is  ordered  deported, 
thus  preventing  the  alien  from  waiting 
until  he  finds  it  convenient  to  start  the 
lawsuit  challenging  the  deportation 
order. 

Third.  A  deportable  alien,  urder  this 
bill,  will  have  an  automatic  stay  of  de- 
portation, unless  the  court  otherwise  di- 
rects. It  is  hoped.  Indeed,  that  the 
courts  of  appeals  will  be  very  circum- 
•spect  in  granting  such  stays,  as  distin- 
guished from  district  courts  which  are 
overwhelmed  with  worit  of  various  types, 
which  prevents  the  judge  from  having 
enough  time  to  look  into  the  facts  of  the 
case  closely  when  he  is  requested  to  issue 
a  restraining  order. 

Fourth.  The  Federa.  courts  which  are 
\cvy  congested  today  Aill  be  relieved  of 
a  great  burden,  under  this  bill,  because 
excluded  aliens  will  be  restricted  to 
habeas  corpus  proce«'dings  instead  of 
cluttering  up  the  courns  with  lawsuits  to 
test  their  claim  of  acmissibility  to  the 
United  States.  Deportable  aliens  will 
have  to  bring  their  action  in  courts  of 
appeals,  instead  of  the  various  district 
courts  where  they  are  now  bringing  the 
actions.  F^irthermore ,  the  deportable 
alien  will  have  to  bri;.ig  the  suit  in  the 
vicinity  where  he  livef  or  where  the  de- 
portation proceeding  was  conducted. 
He  will  not  be  abl«eto  shop  around,  as  at 
present,  and  star£  hif.  suit  against  the 
Government  in  a  court  such  as  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  example,  where 
the  calendar  is  very  crowded  so  that  he 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  delay  in  being 
reached  for  trial. 

Fifth.  Most  important,  the  bill  pre- 
vents repetitious  court  actions  when  the 
legal  issues  have  once  been  previously 
disF>osed  of. 

As  I  said  before.  I  am  not  impre.ssed 
by  any  suggestions  that  it  is  only  a  few 
aliens  who  misuse  the  courts  to  prevent 
their  deportation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
exactly  that  comparatively  small  number 
of  aliens  who  are  the  subversives,  racket- 
eers, and  gangsters  that  we  must  get  rid 
of.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  wins 
most  of  the  court  act.ons  instituted  by 
these  aliens  does  not  affect  the  necessity 
for  this  legislation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  success  of  the  Un.ted  States  in  the 
litigation  is  merely  pi  oof  that  most  of 
the  aliens  who  are  contesting  deporta- 
tion have  nothing  but-  frivolous  claims. 
What  is  important  is  to  expedite  the  flnitl 
decision  on  any  such  claim,  once  and  for 
all. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  w^e- 
may   have    unanimous    action    on    this 
legislation. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  y:.eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 


Mr.  POFF.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  might  be  appropriate  at  this 
point  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  a 
habeas  corpus  proceeding  brought  by  an 
alien  seeking  admittance  to  the  United 
States,  the  issue  of  the  lawfulness  of  de- 
tention including  the  alien's  status  is  the 
subject  matter  which  is  tried  by  the 
court  and  which  issue  is  put  at  rest  when 
decided. 

Mr.  WALTER.  That  is  it  precisely 
and  the  issue  is  determined  in  a  court  of 
original  jurisdiction.  Of  course,  from  a 
decision  of  that  court,  the  alien  may  ap- 
peal to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  POFF.  This  legislation  specifi- 
cally preserves  to  the  alien  seeking  ad- 
mission into  this  country  the  right  to 
have  the  question  of  his  status  tried  bj  a 
habeas  corpus  proceeding;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes;  it  does  and  for  a 
very  obvious  reason.  We  were  very 
much  concerned  over  the  possibility  of 
writing  an  unconstitutional  statute  by 
depriving  even  an  alien  of  the  right  to  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

If  excluded  aliens  are  permitted  to 
bring  declaratory  judgment  lawsuits, 
they  will  be  able  to  gain  admission  *o 
the  United  States  and  accomplish  their 
undesirable  purposes  by  filing  a  suit  in 
a  crowded  court  where  it  may  take  many 
years  for  the  case  to  be  reached  for  trial. 
That  is  exactly  the  situation  in  Louisiana 
today  where  this  fellow.  Marcello.  who 
was  convicted  of  trafficking  in  narcotics, 
a  well-known  racketeer,  who  has  been 
to  the  Supreme  Court  three  times  simply 
becau.se  he  had  the  money  to  take  his 
case  there,  was  deported  and  he  got  back 
into  the  United  States.  He  is  in  the 
United  States  now  and  has  been  released 
on  bail.  So  now  we  run  the  same  gamut 
of  habeas  corpus  proceedings  and  pos- 
sibly declaratory  judgment  again,  and 
then  the  circuit  couit,  and  then  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  As  I 
said,  this  man  has  been  to  the  Supreme 
Court  three  times  already.  It  is  aliens 
of  that  sort  that  this  legislation  is  aimed 
at.  I  say  very  frankly  to  you  that  this 
legislation  was  asked  for  by  the  last  At- 
torney General,  Mr.  Rogers,  because  of 
the  frustration  he  .Experienced  in  tryi;ig 
to  rid  ourselves  of  this  undesirable  ele- 
ment. Again,  the  present  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, as  a  result  of  his  experience  with 
notorious  alien  racketeers  generally 
and  Marcello,  the  drug  peddler,  specifi- 
cally, is  asking  for  this  legislation. 

I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  the  Con- 
gress owes  it  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  this  legislation. 

On  February  12,  1961,  the  Washirg- 

ton  Sunday   Star  printed  a  report  by 

3Iiss  Miriam  Ottenberg  regarding  Mr. 

I  Kennedy's  proposals  to  obtain  the  enaot- 

\ment  of  legislation  which  would  permit 

him  to  fight  organized  crime  more  e:;fi- 

-  'According  to  Miss  Ottenberg's  story, 
the  Att>grney  General  of  the  United 
States  <^-aS^, interested  in  the  following 
legislation:  j 

1.  Morceontrol  over  gambling  in  inter- 
state cori^merce. 


2.  Measures  to  expedite  court  procedures 
In  order  to  prevent  long  delays  in  deporting 
gangsters. 

3.  Extension  of  the  Immunity  statutes  into 
more  criminal  fields  to  compel  the  small  fry 
of  the  underworld  to  inform  on  their  bosses 

Mr.  Kennedy  put  particular  emphasis  un 
deportation  because  a  number  of  major  un- 
derworld figures  are  subject  to  deportation 
action  but  wage  successful  delaying  actions 
through  the  courts. 

"If  a  criminal  has  enough  money."  he  ex- 
plained yesterday,  'he  can  delay  deportation 
for  12  or  15  years.  That  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress." 

He  cited  particularly  the  case  of  Carlos 
Marcello.  of  L,ouislana.  described  as  one  of 
the  principal  crime  figures  in  the  United 
Stat-es  Marcello  has  been  fighting  ofX  de- 
portation since  1952. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  opening 
remarks,  the  Congress  owes  it  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  enact  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
:Tiyself  10  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  gentleman  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed the  House,  the  author  of  the 
bill.  Indeed.  I  have  an  affectionate  re- 
gard for  him.  But  candor  and  good 
faith  prompt  me  to  take  an  opposing 
view.  I  do  so  with  reluctance  because  of 
the  attitude  I  have  always  expressed  to- 
ward the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

The  attitude  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  is  under- 
standable, but  I  think  it  is  unreasonable 
and  may  become,  in  its  operation,  as  far 
as  the  bill  itself  is  concerned,  rather 
harsh,  because  it  visits  the  sins  of  the 
few  upon  the  many. 

I  want  no  ti-uck  with  the  individual 
who  abuses  the  law  by  resort  to  dilatory 
tactics  through  astute  laviyers  piling 
delay  upon  delay  to  prevent  exclusion 
or  deportation:  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatsoever  with  that  kind  of  person, 
crooks,  thieves,  and  so  forth;  but  they 
foi-m  a  veiT  small  part  of  the  vast  army 
of  honest.  God-fearing  immigrants  who 
have  entered  this  country  or  who  seek 
to  enter  the  country. 

My  opposition,  also,  is  fostered  by  the 
fact  that  most  welfare  agencies  are  op- 
posing this  bill,  and  I  refer  to  the 
Friends  Society,  the  National  Lutheran 
Council,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council,  the  United  HIAS,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress,  the  Tolstoi  Foun- 
dation, and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches:  and,  in  addition,  two  bar  as- 
sociations in  my  own  bailiwick  have 
pronounced  opposition  to  the  bill: 
namely,  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  Association. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  organizations  he  just 
mentioned  expressed  their  opposition  to 
a  bill  under  consideration  in  1958  prior 
to  its  amendment.  They  have  voiced 
no  opposition  whatsoever  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Even  so,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  they  voiced  their  opposition 
when  there  were  hearings  on  the  bill.  I 
do  not  think  there  have  been  hearings 
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since  1958,  and  I  have  not  heard  from 
these  organizations  that  they  have 
changed  their  point  of  view;  if  so,  they 
have  not  disclosed  or  made  manifest 
that  change  of  view. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Is  the  gentleman  famil- 
iar with  the  views  of  the  committee  on 
Federal  legislation  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which 
were  expressed  on  July  5,  1961?  I  quote 
from  that  report: 

The  committee  considers  that  H.R.  187  is 
unsound  in  sending  proceedings  to  review 
deportation  orders  to  the  courts  of  appeals 
rather  than  to  the  district  courts;  that  it 
goes  too  far  In  limiting  the  availability  of 
Judicial  review  to  aliens,  and  Its  provisions 
applying  the  principles  of  res  Judicata  to 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  are  unconstitu- 
tional. 

That  is  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  statement. 

Apparently,  though,  we  are  having  re- 
view. I  do  not  challenge  the  fact  that 
we  are  having  review  in  these  cases. 
The  gravamen  of  my  opposition  is  the 
type  of  review.  Review  in  the  courts  is 
being  circumscribed  so  that  the  review 
becomes  inadequate  and  at  times  may  be 
extremely  unjust;  and  the  type  of  review 
is  discriminatory  as  against  the  alien 
because  we  will  have,  if  this  bill  is 
passed,  two  entrances  to  the  court,  one 
entrance  for  the  citizen,  and  the  other 
entrance  for  certain  types  of  aliens. 
That  is  not  equality  before  the  law.  I 
believe  on  the  facade  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  there  is  the  statement 
"Equal  justice  under  law."  This  is  not 
equality  before  the  law,  when  you  have 
the  situation  develop  where  you  have 
one  type  of  review  for  certain  types  of 
aliens  and  another  class  of  review  for 
the  citizen. 

Procedural  changes  are  involved  in 
this  proposed  law,  that  is  true.  The 
procedural  changes,  however,  may  be 
highly  important  procedural  changes  or 
involve  fundamental  rights,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  scrutinize  most  care- 
fully procedural  changes  of  this  sort. 

Now.  in  exclusion  cases  all  we  can  now 
have  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
There  is  eliminated  deliberately  what  is 
known  as  relief  by  declaratory  judgment. 
That  is  where  the  Government,  repre- 
sented by  the  immigration  inspectors  or 
the  Immigration  Department,  and  at- 
torneys for  the  alien  agree  upon  a  state 
of  facts.  They  present  the  facts  to  the 
Court  and  the  Court  decides  the  case  on 
its  merits.  It  is  true  that  the  latest 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
held  that  in  the  case  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  the  merits  of  the  case  can 
be  fathomed  and  justice  determined;  but 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Supreme 
Courts  have  frequently  changed  their 
point.s  of  view,  that  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis,  the  following  of  precedents,  is 
not  as  sacred  in  the  Supreme  Court  as 
it  has  been  heretofore.  So  that  in  a 
luonih  or  two  the  Supreme  Court  may 
change  its  point  of  view.  But  now  we 
advance  a  statute  providing  that  declar- 


atory judgment  review  is  out  of  the 
window.  All  we  have  left  then  is  the 
WTit  of  habeas  corpus.  The  Court  may 
at  some  future  time  say  all  we  shall  con- 
sider on  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the 
question.  Is  the  alien  lawfully  or  unlaw- 
fully detained'-  And  then  the  Court  may 
be  confronted  with  the  order  of  exclu- 
sion and  the  courts  will  say,  ■Yes.  that  is 
legal;  there  is  an  order;  therefore  there 
is  due  process,  and  there  may  be  a  dis- 
missal of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  I  do  not 
want  to  rely  upon  judge-made  law.  I 
want  to  rely  uc>on  what  we  do  in  this 
Chamber  and  what  is  done  in  the  other 
Chamber.  Beyond  that,  much  is  made 
of  the  delays  and  dilatory  tactics. 
Goodness  knows,  we  have  dilatory  tactics 
and  delays  in  all  manner  of  actions. 
Take  the  antitrust  ca.ses,  take  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  case,  take  the  General 
Motors-Du  Pont  case — it  took  years  and 
years,  yet  nobody  comes  into  this  Cham- 
ber and  avsks  us  to  change  the  remedies 
with  reference  to  those  cases. 

There  was  testimony  before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  last  week  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  an  indictment  brought  against 
General  Motors  and  it  took  7  years  for 
the  Government  to  obtain  a  final  convic- 
tion against  General  Motors.  Does  that 
mean  we  I'ush  in  here  and  ask  for  a 
change  in  the  remedies  that  were  in- 
volved in  that  case?     We  do  not  do  that. 

Yes;  property  rights  are  involved,  but 
here  we  have  human  rights  involved. 
And  I  think  wc  should  pau.se  before  we 
invoke  what  I  consider  is  a  rather  dra.stic 
remedy  with  reference  to  this  new  bill. 

Beyond  that  I  endeavored  to  find  out 
how  many  were  the.'ie  cases  that  cau.sed 
such  vexations  and  frustiations  to  the 
Immigration  Service. 

I  asked  the  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion to  give  us  the  figures,  and  Commis- 
sioner Swing  indicated  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  thi.s  House 
that  in  1956  there  were  .something  like 
15.285  ca.ses  involving  exclusion  and  de- 
portation, and  there  were  only  298  court 
cases.  Even  in  those  court  ca.ses  all 
were  not  those  involving  dilatory  tactics. 
In  the  next  year  there  were  21.728  which 
used  the  administrative  machinery,  and 
only  363  that  used  the  couits.  and  only  a 
few  of  those  cases  invoh  od  dilatory  tac- 
tics. In  one  in.stance  tlie  percentage  of 
court  ca.ses  wa.s  19  and  in  tt~>e  .second 
instance  it  was  1.6.  so  that  we  are  not 
overwhelmed  with  these  cases:  the.sc  bad 
cases.  Bad  cases  often  make  bad  law. 
and  we  must  be  very  careful  in  that 
regard. 

Now.  beyond  that,  in  ihe  case  of  depor- 
tation, again  there  is  a  change  of  reme- 
dy. Instead  of  going  to  the  di-strict 
court  you  compel  the  humble  alien  to  go 
to  the  court  of  appeals.  This  i.s  what  the 
minority  report  said  on  that: 

CurtaiUng  judicial  review  by  compelling 
the  average  alien  to  go  into  tlie  court  of  ap- 
peals places  an  undue  burden  upon  him.  It 
calls  for  the  retention  of  high-priced  coun- 
sel who,  in  many  instances,  must  travel  to 
courts  of  appeal  which  are  far  distant  from 
the  resideiire  of  the  alien  or  place  of  de- 
tention. This  would  be  reflected  In  the 
counsel's  fees.  This  change  In  procedure 
would  most  effectively  curtail  court  action, 
tending    to    discourage    the    alien    without 


mean.s  from  seeking  recourse  to  the  courts, 
meritorious  a.s  his  case  may  be.  We  are  thu.s 
making  a  distinction  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  matter 
of  Judicial  review  should  be  looked  upon  as  u 
grace  conferred  upon  the  alien,  but,  rather. 
.should  be  viewed  as  a  mark  of  civilization 
according  to  all  equality  before  the  law. 

And  beyond  that,  it  has  been  argued 
that  when  you  have  a  case  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  or  you 
liave  a  case  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  or  you  have  a  case  before  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  such 
cases  are  like  a  case  before  the  Immigra- 
tion Service.  That  is  not  true.  You 
have  a  human  being  involved  in  the  lat- 
ter case;  you  have  only  property  ngh.s 
involved  in  the  others.  Those  cases  are 
very  involved  and  take  days  and  days  of 
trial,  involving  huge  amounts,  moun- 
tains sometimes,  of  evidence  taken,  and 
naturally  those  cases  must  go  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  But.  that  should  not 
be  the  case  when  you  have  an  alien  who 
.seeks  to  resist  deportation.  Beyond 
that,  why  should  we  clutter  up  the  courts 
of  appeals?  There  three  judges  sit  as  the 
court  of  appeals:  one  judge  presides  in 
the  district  court.  Now  you  are  gomg  to 
take  up  the  time  of  a  triad  of  judges  in- 
stead of  one  judge  or  numbers  of  single 
ludges  tiiroughout  the  length  and 
brtadth  of  the  Nation.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  this  bill  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr  Speaker,  there  ^s 
a  pressing  need  for  legislation  which  will 
provide  a  single  form  of  review  of  imm.i- 
gralion  and  nationality  cases  after  the 
administrative  process  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  existing  legal  structure  pei-mits 
repetitious  appeals  to  the  courts,  testing 
over  and  over  arain  the  .same  subiect 
matter,  long  after  the  alien  has  had  his 
full  day  in  court.  This  has  only  .served 
to  delay  and  confound. 

At  the  same  *-ime,  it  is  important  that 
review  proccduros  be  sound.  I  have, 
therefore,  one  strong  and  important 
reservation  about  the  committee  bill. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  j'.i- 
dicial  review  of  final  orders  of  deporta- 
tion shall  be  governed  by  the  procedures 
prescribed  in  5  U.S.C  1031  et  srq.  These 
sections  provide  that  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  review  of  .such  final  orders.  In  my 
judgment,  the  better  practice,  and  the 
belter  policy,  would  bf^  to  retain  ori-ginal 
judicial  review  of  immigralinn  ca.ses  in 
the  Federal  district  courts.  The  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  committee  r^po-t 
for  the  circumvention  of  thr-  district 
courts  seem  to  me  inadequate.  The  na- 
ture of  the  deportation  ca.^e  at  the  ad- 
ministrative level  is  entirely  different 
from  the  usual  proceeding  before  thf 
Federal  Communications  Comm:s;.ion. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  or  the  other 
regulatory  agencies  listed  in  section 
1032  of  title  5.  The  volume  of  immi- 
gration ca«es  is  -substantially  rrcatr". 
and  the  facts  to  be  found  are  less  buried 
in  questions  of  policy.  There  is  far  Ic^s 
reason,  if  any  at  all,  to  deviate  from  the 
more  normal  course. 


Nor  can  I  credit  the  argument  that — 

since  deportation  proceedings  deal  with  the 
liberty  of  persons  rather  than  mere  property 
an  Initial  review  in  an  appellate  court  gives 
the  alien  greater  rlgh  :«.  greater  security,  and 
more  assurance  of  a  close  study  of  his  case 
by  e.\perienced   Judges 

If  the  alien  is  in  custody,  his  remedy 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  habeas 
corpus.  The  writ  is  returnable  in  the 
district  court,  and  in  the  average  case 
will  involve  the  same  kind  of  issue  as  in 
the  noncustody  ca.s.\  If  anything  it  will 
be  more  complex.  Therefore,  why  the 
distinction '  District  courts  deal  with 
questions  of  "rights"  and  "security"  in 
every  criminal  pro.sccution .  yet  we  do  not 
consider  that  in  th:s  area  district  courts 
"give"  less  "rights"  or  ".security"  than 
appellate  courts 

The  proposed  procedure  may  prove 
wa.steful  of  time  and  judicial  manpower. 
The  courts  of  appeals  sit  three  en  banc; 
the  appellate  couit;  are  fewer  in  number 
and  geographically  further  apart,  they 
are  not  adapted  to  first-instance  consid- 
eration of  such  ma:ters. 

If  this  bill  should  pa.ss,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  will  conduct  an  early  re- 
view of  the  operation  of  this  procedure, 
if  adopted,  in  ordei  to  make  available  to 
us  its  findings  as  to  the  administrative 
viability  of  this  provision.  If  experience 
shows  that  the  coi  rts  of  appeals  are  in 
fact  ill-suited  for  original  jurisdiction  of 
these  petitions,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
adjust  this  measur(^  accordingly. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  MookeI. 

Mr.  MOORE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  to 
support  H.R.  187.  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Walter  1. 

Two  years  ago.  on  July  6,  1959,  the 
House  passed  HR  2807.  also  by  Mr. 
Walter.  H.R.  2807  was  identical  with 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today.  Also 
during  the  85th  Congress  the  House 
passed  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  13311. 

In  my  opinion  a  revision  of  the  pro- 
cedure for  reviewing  orders  of  deporta- 
tion is  long  overdue.  As  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  both  the  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  during  the  last 
two  Congresses  have  acted  favorably  on 
identical  or  similar  measines,  this  is  not 
a  new  subject  or  a  subject  on  which 
we  lack  any  of  the  basic  information 
for  the  pressing  need  for  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

This  measure  had  the  strong  support 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Judge  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  then  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  commenting  upon  the  bill  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  stated,  and  I  quote: 

It  would  furnish  a  fair.  Just,  uniform,  and 
expeditious  system  of  judicial  review,  in 
l)!ace  of  the  present  procedures  under  which 
deportable  aliens,  particularly  subversives 
and  criminals,  have  been  able  to  delay  unduly 
their  departure  from  this  country  by  un- 
necessary and  unjustified  legal  maneuvers. 

Likewise,  Byron  R.  White,  the  present 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  has  urged  the 
early  enactment  of  this  bill. 


The  bill,  instead  of  the  present  system 
which  permits  the  alien  at  his  pleasure 
to  bring  a  multitude  of  repetitiou.5  and 
dilatory  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  and  frustrating  his  deportation, 
substitutes  a  single  uniform  system  of 
review  in  which  the  alien's  rights  are 
adequately  protected  and  in  which  the 
issue  can  once  and  for  all  times  finally  be 
settled.  The  objection  to  the  bill  .s  not 
that  it  denies  the  alien  due  process  or 
the  other  customary  protections  of  cur 
judicial  system,  but  that  it  only  gives  him 
one  bite  out  of  the  apple.  In  other  v.ords, 
it  does  not  permit  the  delaying  tactics 
that  have  been  successfully  employed  by 
many  of  the  most  notorious  f.liens. 
Many  of  these  aliens  have  remained  in 
this  country  for  years  past  the  time  they 
.should  have  been  deported. 

I  do  not  believe  that  objection  to  it  is 
valid.  I  believe  the  rights  of  the  alien 
are  adequately  protected  by  this  bill  and 
that  it  represents  a  desirable  change  and 
improvement.  Therefore.  I  hope  ray  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
support  the  pa.ssage  of  this  important 
measure  and  that  the  other  body  will 
likewise  take  prompt  action. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

I  Mr.  LiBONATli. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
.seems  futile  in  speaking  on  any  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  criminal  law  foi'  meri 
who  have  practiced  as  defenders  l)efore 
the  bar  to  expect  that  their  words  would 
be  received  with  any  sense  of  admoni- 
tion. So  in  this  bill,  peculiarly,  the 
lawyer  minds  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  who  are  in  favor  of  this  bill 
do  not  realize  that  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Immigration  Commissioner  or 
his  duly  appointed  representative  as 
hearing  officer  are  not  a  judicial  hear- 
ing. The  rules  are  not  in  a  legalistic 
sense  limited  to  the  question  of  evidence 
as  such  that  would  be  admissible  in  a 
court  of  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  record 
is  compiled  by  the  hearing  oflBcer  him- 
self. It  is  known  even  that  he  supplies 
certain  evidence,  documentary  evidence 
and  affidavits,  after  the  hearing  is  clo.sed. 
So  under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  are  not  dealing  with  a  full 
hearing.  You  are  dealing  with  a  kanga- 
roo court,  .so  to  speak,  which  disregards 
regular  procedure  and  further  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  raising  the  legal  ques- 
tions of  the  legal  limitations  of  the  in- 
quiry or  honesty  of  purpKJse  in  creating 
and  keeping  a  record  of  integrity  in  those 
proceedings. 

You  say  that  you  do  not  curb  the  right 
to  have  an  original  writ,  which  is  a  con- 
stitutional writ,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  by  forcing  a  new  procedural 
method  for  honoring  of  the  writ  namely 
to  be  directed  .solely  to  an  appellate  juris- 
diction, the  court  of  appeals — where 
three  judges  sit  en  banc.  We  know  that 
under  such  a  situation  they  cannot  in- 
quire as  to  anything  beyond  the  written 
record.  We  know  further  that  no  written 
record  would  be  supplied  to  the  petitioner 
in  that  proceeding.  It  would  merely  be 
a  systematic  method  of  disr>osing  of  the 
case  at  the  earliest  opportunity  without 
any  question  as   to  the  relevant  facts 


that  might  be  brought  into  the  case  by 
the  petitioner  in  a  district  court  hear- 
ing by  a  Federal  district  judge. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  respectfully  invite 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  law  in 
section  242.  in  which  the  procedure  for 
the  examiner  is  set  forth  in  detail.  The 
gentleman  apparently  has  not  seen  this 
.';ection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Yes;  I  have.  He  is 
so  important  in  his  official  capacity  that 
he  dominates  the  whole  proceeding,  and 
lie  proceeds  as  he  sees  fit.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  is  true. 

It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  past  12 
years  of  the  more  than  200,000  ahens 
deported  and  excluded,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  can  only 
point  to  37  instances  of  possible  dilatory 
use  of  judicial  process.  Most  of  these 
cases  were  instituted  since  1956.  The 
mass  of  cases  are  handled  by  admmis- 
trative  proceedings  alone.  A  small  per- 
centage are  appealed  to  the  courts  and 
of  that  number  a  minute  fraction  can  be 
characterized  as  dilatory  in  purpose. 

I  tliink  this  is  a  bad  bill.  I  do  not 
tliink  it  will  accomplish  its  purpose,  for 
even  though  you  pass  this  bill  it  does  not 
preclude  a  district  judge  from  honoring 
a  writ.  I  think  it  is  bad  law  because 
those  who  object  to  the  present  proce- 
dure are  critical  of  delays  affecting  only 
seven  cases.  Do  these  few  cases  dictate 
the  passage  of  a  bad  law? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  compelling  and 
cogent  argument  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciai-y  Committee. 
I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  187,  which  would 
amend  the  present  system  of  judicial  re- 
view of  administrative  orders  for  the 
deportation  and  exclusion  of  aliens. 

At  present  such  orders  are  reviewable 
by  the  U.S.  district  courts  by  either 
declaratory'  judgments  or  habeas  corpus 
proceedings,  depending  upon  whether  the 
alien  is  at  liberty  or  in  custody.  There 
is  no  time  limit  for  bringing  such  actions. 

H.R.  187  would  abolish  the  declaratory 
judgment  action  in  both  exclusion  and 
deportation  cases. 

In  exclusion  cases  judicial  review 
would  be  limited  to  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Federal  district  court. 
Such  proceedings  would  also  be  the  sole 
method  of  securing  judicial  review  from 
orders  of  deportation  when  the  alien  is 
in  custody. 

In  deportation  cases  where  the  alien 
is  not  in  custody  judicial  review  would 
be  available  only  upon  a  petition  to  re- 
view to  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  filed 
not  later  than  6  months  from  the  final 
deportation  order. 

H.R.  187  also  contains  provisions  con- 
cerning the  application  of  the  theory 
of  res  judicata  to  immigration  review 
cases. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  merits  of 
the  separate  provisions  of  the  bill,  let 
us  look  at  one  of  its  principal  purposes. 
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It  is  argued  in  support  of  this  bill  that 
it  is  necessary  because  of — 
the  growing  frequency  of  Judicial  action 
tjeuig  instituted  by  undesirable  aliens  whose 
c.ises  have  no  legal  basis  or  merit,  but  which 
iirr  brought  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  delaying  Indefinitely  their  depor- 
tniion  from  this  country. 

Committee  report,  page  2. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  deporta- 
tion and  exclusion  cases  were  adminis- 
tratively handled.  The  minority  report 
points  out  that  the  percentage  of  court 
cases  is  not  even  2  percent  of  adminis- 
trative proceedings.  Of  that  2  percent, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cases  can  be 
said  to  have  abused  the  judicial  process. 
The  minority  report  states  on  page  29: 

During  these  12  years — 1947-59 — of  more 
than  200,000  aliens  deported  and  excluded, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
can  point  to  only  37  instances  of  possible 
dilatory   use  of  Judicial  process. 

A  close  look  at  the  pui-portcd  need  for 
this  legislation  leads  one  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "because  of  the  derelictions  of 
a  few,  we  visit  their  sins  upon  the 
many" — committee  report,  page  28. 

We  must  remember  that  the  judicial 
process  is  orderly  and  deliberate.  This 
is  fundamental  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  cause  serious  hardship  to  those 
who  have  come  to  our  country  or  to  those 
who  wan„  to  enter.  Let  us  examine  some 
of  the  proposals  contained  in  H.R.  187: 

First.  The  restriction  of  judicial  review 
in  exclusion  cases  to  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  committee  on  American  citizen- 
ship of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association  has  studied  H.R.  187  and 
recommends  that  it  be  disapproved.  Its 
Report  No.  F-1,  March  16.  1961,  com- 
ment.s  on  elimination  of  declaratory 
judgment  actions  in  exclusion  cases: 

There  is  no  sound  reason  for  the  proposed 
abolition  of  declaratory  judgment  actions  In 
e.xclusion  cases.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  an  excluded  alien  from  testing 
the  legality  of  his  exclusion  unless  he  was 
In  custody.  In  many  instances  excluded 
persons  are  paroled  into  ihe  United  States. 
Since  they  are  not  in  the  physical  custody 
of  the  authorities,  such  persons  would  be 
deprived  of  any  means  of  judicial  review. 
Moreover,  many  persons  seeking  entry  at  the 
land  border  of  the  United  States  are  excluded 
and  turned  back.  They  are  not  kept  in 
custody.  Such  persons  also  would  be  de- 
prived of  any  means  of  judicial  review. 

In  addition,  the  theory  that  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  is  a  more  expeditious 
method  of  review  than  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  is  questionable. 
A  leading  text  states: 

The  whole  controversy  conies  before  the 
Court  for  quick  disposition  if  the  Govern- 
ment files  an  answer  immediately  and  makes 
a  motion  for  summary  judgment  or  for  dis- 
missal, attacking  the  administrative  rec- 
ord. (Gordon  and  Rosenfield.  "Immigration 
Law  and  Procedure"   (1959  ed  ) ,  sec.   8.9d  ) 

Second.  The  elimination  of  the  dis- 
trict court  as  a  court  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  review  of  deportation  orders 
where  the  alien  is  not  detained. 

H.R.  187  proposes  a  new  procedure  for 
judicial  review  of  final  orders  of  deporta- 
tion.   Instead  of  bringing  a  declaratory 


judgment  proceeding  in  the  district 
court,  the  alien  would  have  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  review  in  the  court  of  appeals  in 
the  judicial  circuit  where  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  were  conducted  or 
where  the  alien  petitioner  has  a  resi- 
dence. 

This  proposal  seck.s  to  make  deporta- 
tion orders  reviewable  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  orders  of  certain  Federal 
ag(>ncics  such  as  llie  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

The  orders  of  the.se  agencies  are  not 
the  same  as  deportation  orders.  The 
proceedings  before  the  FCC,  AEC,  and 
other  agencies  concern  commercial  in- 
terests usually  of  substantial  magnitude 
and  complexity.  The  liLi:;ant  against  tlie 
Government  is  almost  invariably  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  the  evidence  intro- 
duced before  the  agency  is  usually  de- 
tailed, lengthy  and  complex.  Some  of 
these  hearings  have  been  known  to  drag 
on  for  years.  In  deportation  proceed- 
ing.'?, however,  the  hearing;  concerns  a 
single  individual  or  a  family.  Many 
times  the  alien  is  not  in  a  financial  posi- 
tion to  en'^ase  able  counsel  and  because 
of  language  and  other  difficulties  cannot 
intelligently  protect  his  lesal  interests. 
Why  should  such  a  litigant  be  forced  to 
incur  the  extra  expense  and  inconven- 
ience entailed  by  requirin!^  him  to  appeal 
to  the  court  of  appeals? 

The  Brooklyn  Womcn't-  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Committee  on  Federal  Legislation, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  the  well  known 
and  highly  regarded  New  York  lawyer, 
Anita  Streep,  has  recommended  that 
H.R.  187  be  defeated.  The  committee 
has  this  to  say  concerning  appeal  to  the 
court  of  appeals: 

Requiring  the  initiation  of  the  action  in 

the  circuit  court  would  place  undue  finan- 
cial, as  well  as  other,  burdens  upon  an  alien. 
Th^re  are  only  10  circuit  courts  in  the  United 
States,  wherea«  there  are  a''  least  90  district 
courts.  Tlie  resti'.t  of  the  di.-t;ince,  additional 
expense,  and  all  the  other  factors  could  and 
undoubtedly  would  deprive  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  aliens  who  might  have  a  bona  fide 
ground  fur  Jidicial  review  of  their  day  in 
court. 

Third.  The  requirement  that  an  ac- 
tion to  secure  judicial  review  must  be 
instituted  within  6  months  of  a  final 
order  of  deportation. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
187,  habeas  corpus  would  be  available 
when  the  alien  was  in  custody,  but  other 
petitions  for  review  would  have  to  be 
filed  not  later  than  6  months  from  the 
final  order  of  deportation. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleague.s 
have  received  pleas  from  aliens  for  pri- 
vate legislation  on  their  behalf.  Many 
times  the  alien  turn.s  to  us  as  a  last  re- 
sort. Frequently  his  desperate  plea 
reaches  us  well  after  6  months  from  the 
final  order.  During  that  time  the  alien 
has  perhaps  appealed  to  the  Immigra- 
tion Board  of  Appeals,  has  petitioned  the 
Service  for  extensions,  requested  a 
waiver  of  Public  Law  555,  or  has  pleaded 
hardship  or  physical  persecution.  The 
FKjint  is  that  there  are  various  adminis- 
trative remedies  available  to  the  alien 
after  a  deportation  order.  To  enact  this 
provision   would   force   many   aliens  to 


immediately  appeal  to  the  coui  ts  for 
fear  that  administrative  relief  would 
take  longer  than  6  months.  This  provi- 
.sion  would  unduly  burden  the  courts  and 
reduce  the  rights  of  aliens.  It  would 
serve  as  a  trap  for  the  unwary  alien  not 
alert  to  this  legal  requirement  who  would 
be  estopped  from  seeking  judicial  review 
after  6  months  from  the  date  of  the  de- 
portation order. 

Foul  til.  H.R.  187  also  conlams  lan- 
guage making  the  principle  of  res  judi- 
cata applicable  to  petitions  for  review 
and  habeas  corpus  proceedings.  The 
committee  on  Federal  legislation  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  questioned  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  section,  although  it  is 
not  a  bar  to  further  consideration 

H.R.  187  de.serves  our  closest  scrutiny 
for  it  affects  basic  rights  of  people.  For 
the  alien  within  our  borders  or  for  the 
person  seeking  to  enter  this  land  of  free- 
dom, the  immigration  laws  determine 
his  future  and  that  of  his  family. 

I  believe  that  in  many  ways  our  pres- 
ent immigration  laws  fail  to  live  up  to 
our  country's  past  as  a  refuge  from 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  poverty  In 
1903  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
City    was    inscribed   with   these    word.s. 

'Give  me  your  tired,  y  mr  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yeariung  to  brea'he 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest -u.^t  to 
me 
I  lift  my  liimp  l>eslde  the  golden  dfxir 

Since  Emma  Lazaru.s  wrote  that  iwetic 
testimony  to  our  humanitarian  ideals, 
we  have  whittled  away  at  those  ideals. 
The  enactment  of  H  R  187  would  cause 
another  chip  to  fall. 

At  this  i^oint  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  I  insert  the  text  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  American  citizen- 
ship of  tl.e  New  York  County  Lawyers' 
Association,  dated  Marcii  16.  1961.  which 
reconrunended  disapproval  of  H.R.   187: 

Report  of  committer  on  American  citizen- 
ship on  H.R  187.  which  teeks  to  pro-.lde 
for  the  Judicial  review  ol  orders  of  depor- 
tation. 

RFCnMMKNDATfiN       DISAPPROVAL 

HR  187  was  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  .January  3.  1961.  by  Con- 
gressman Walter.  It  is  iden ileal  with  H.R. 
2807,  which  was  pa.seed  by  the  HoiLse  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  but  ciid  not 
reach  the  Senate  fioor  HR.  2807  was  op- 
posed by  the  American  Bar  As.sorlaMon.  the 
Immigration  and  N.i?ionr>Uf y  Lawyers'  .As- 
sociation, and  major  relielous  and  rliaritable 
organizations  concerned  with  immigration. 

The  bill  seeks  to  make  ba.slc  changes  in 
the  procedure  for  Judicial  review  of  admin - 
istrutlve  orders  of  deportation  av.d  exclu- 
sion. At  present  such  orders  are  reviewable 
by  the  U.S.  district  court  either  in  actions 
for  declaratory  Judgment  or  in  habeas 
corptis  proceedings,  depending  on  whether 
the  alien  is  at  liberty  or  In  custody  There 
is  no  timo  limit  within  which  such  an  action 
or  proceeding  must  be  instituted.  The  bill 
would  abolLsh  the  declaratory  Judgment  ac- 
tion in  both  deportation  and  exclusion  cases. 
In  exclusion  cases  Judicial  review  would  be 
available  only  in  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
in  the  US  district  court.  Such  proceedings 
would  also  be  the  sole  method  of  securing; 
Judicial  review  from  orders  of  deportation 
when  the  alien  is  In  custody.  However,  in 
deportation  cases  where  the  alien  Is  not  un- 
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der  detention  Jiidlclal  review  would  be  avail- 
able only  upon  a  petition  for  review  of  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals,  filed  not  later  than 
6  months  from  the  date  of  the  final  depor- 
tation order. 

The  committee  finds  the  following  features 
of  the  bill  objectionable: 

1.  The  elimination  of  the  district  court  as 
a  court  of  original  Jurisdiction  for  the  re- 
\iew  of  deportation  orders  where  the  alien 
i.%  not  under  detention. 

(a)  Tliere  is  no  justification  for  this  be- 
cause only  slightly  over  1  percent  of  all 
deportation  and  exc:u.<-lou  cases  reach  the 
rourt.s  and  the  annual  number  of  cases  filed 
throughout  the  country  is  not  much  over 
100.  The  Supreme  Court  has  often  said  that 
deportation  is  a  severe  penalty  which  may 
result  in  the  loss  of  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living.  Why,  then,  should  an  alien 
Involved  in  a  deportation  proceeding  be 
accorded  fewer  safeguards  than  a  taxpayer 
who  may  seek  to  recover  in  the  district 
court  sums  he  claims  were  illegally  collected 
from  him,  with  an  opportunity  for  appeal  to 
the  court  of  appeals  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  If  certiorari   is  granted. 

(b)  Moreover,  the  bill  would  result  in  a 
confusing  and  irrational  division  of  Juris- 
diction between  the  district  court  and  the 
court  of  appeals  in  immigration  matters. 
The  district  court  would  continue  to  have 
original  Jurisdiction  in  all  exclusion  pro- 
ceedings, in  deportation  cases  where  the 
alien  Ls  under  detention.  :n  cases  where  the 
validity  of  a  deportation  order  is  challenged 
in  criminal  proceedings.  In  c.ises  where  a 
substantial  claim  to  U.S.  citizenship  is 
made,  and,  finally,  cases  where  an  attack 
is  made  nc4  on  the  validity  of  an  order  of 
deportation  but  on  the  manner  in  which  It 
is  carried  out.  or  upon  any  one  of  the  myriad 
of  decisions  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
which  do  not  involve  deportation  On  the 
other  hat^d.  the  court  of  appeals  would  have 
original  Jurisdiction  to  review  deportation 
orders  where  the  alien  is  not  in  custody. 

(ci  In  a  wide  range  of  deportation  cases, 
the  decision  of  the  special  Inquiry-  officer  is 
by  regulation  made  final  No  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  the  Board  of  Immierntlon  Appeal.* 
In  Buch  cases  the  bill  would  have  the  effect 
of  compelling  the  alien  to  proceed  from  the 
lowest  administrative  level  directly  to  the 
court  of  appeals  Par  from  being  a  quasi- 
Judicial  officer,  the  special  Inquiry  officer  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  and  is  under  Its  control 

(dl  Litigation  in  the  court  of  appcal.s. 
often  located  In  a  city  other  than  the  one 
In  which  the  alien  resides,  will  be  more  ex- 
pensive and  more  cumbersome  and.  hence. 
less  available  in  worthy  cases  than  litiga- 
tion In  the  district  court. 

2.  The  restriction  of  Judicial  review  in  ex- 
clusion cases  to  habeas  corpus  proceedings: 

There  Is  no  sound  reason  for  the  proposed 
abolition  of  declaratory  judgment  actions  In 
exclusion  cases.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  an  excluded  alien  from  testing 
the  legality  of  his  exclusion  unless  lie  was 
in  custody.  In  many  Instances  excluded  per- 
sons are  paroled  Into  the  United  States. 
Since  they  are  not  in  the  physical  custody 
of  the  authorities,  such  persons  would  be 
deprived  of  any  means  of  judicial  review. 
Moreover,  many  persons  seeking  entry  at  the 
land  borders  of  the  United  Slates  are  ex- 
cluded and  turned  back.  They  are  not  kept 
in  custody.  Such  persons  also  would  be 
deprived  of  any  means  of  judicial  review. 

3.  The  requirement  that  an  action  to  se- 
cure Judicial  review  must  be  instituted 
within  6  months  of  a  final  order  of  deporta- 
tion: 

(a)  This  requirement  is  unnecessary  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  deportation 
cases  in  which  the  Government  is  in  a  posi- 
tion promptly  to  deport  an  alien.  In  such 
cases,  the  alien  must,  if  he  desires  judicial 


review,  seek  It  promptly.  Should  his  case 
have  no  merit,  the  Government  may  oppose 
the  granting  of  a  stay  of  deportation  or  may 
proceed  expeditiously  by  way  of  a  motion 
for  summary  Judgment.  In  cases  where  for 
various  reasons  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
Government  to  deport  an  alien  who  is  un- 
der an  order  of  deportation,  he  should  not 
be  barred  access  to  the  courts  at  any  time 
to  challenge  the  validity  of  such  order.  The 
mere  passage  of  time  should  not  be  per- 
mitte,;  to  snnctioii  a  possible  miscarriage 
of  justice  where  such  basic  human  rights 
are  involved. 

(b»  Moreover,  after  an  order  of  deportu- 
tion  has  been  made,  various  forms  of  ad- 
ministrative relief  may  be  available  to  the 
alien.  These  Include  possible  application 
for  stay  of  deportation  based  on  fear  of 
physical  persecution  or  on  other  grounds 
including  ill  health.  Administrative  rem- 
edies, such  as  registry,  may  be  available  to 
him  to  endeavor  to  legalize  his  status.  The 
proposed  bill  would  compel  him  to  resort 
to  the  courts  within  a  period  of  6  months 
even  though  such  administrative  prcx:edurcs 
had  not  yet  been  completed. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

CoMMrrxoE   on   American 
Citizenship, 

Edward  F.  L.   Bruen. 

Chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is: 
Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill? 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  304,  nays  59.  not  voting  73, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  109] 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  LI. 
Andrews. 
Arer.ds 
Ashbrook 
Ash  more 
Aspinall 
Auchlncli»s 
Avery 
Ajres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barry 

Bass.  Tenn. 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Beck  worth 
Beerniann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla 
Bennett,  Mich 
Berry 
Betts 
Blltch 
BOf-gs 
Boland 
Bolllns 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Breeding 


YEAS— 304 

Brewster 

Broniwell 

Brcxjks,  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Brocmfield 

Brown 

Broyhlll 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleion 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Cahill 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chell 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfield 

Church 

Clancy 

Coad 

c:ol  mer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Curt  In 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derouulan 
Derwinski 
Dole 

r)omlnlek: 
Donohue 
Dorn 


Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dumo 

Dwyer 

Fdmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Eviiis 

Fallon 

Fascrl! 

Peighan 

Find  ley 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Prazler 

Frelinghuysen 

Priedel 

Fulton 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gi. things 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Grant 

Gray 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 


Hansen 

Hardy 

Hams 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Har«ha 

Harvey,  Ind 

Harvey.  Mich 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlonir 

Hlc&taiid 

Hollfield 

Iloran 

Hotmer 

Huddleston 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jensen 

Johanben 

Johnson.  Calif. 

John.son.  Md. 

Joiiuson.  Wi'^ 

Jonas 

Jones   Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Kee 

Keith 

Kllday 

K.lgore 

King,  N  Y 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kltchln 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kvl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinski 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McC  Gr:iir:ck 

McDonough 

Mcf  all 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machrowicz 

Mack 


Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carev 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Corraan 

Dnddarlo 

Daniels 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dingell 

FVrbstem 

Fmnegan 

Gallagher 

Glaimo 

Green.  Greg 

Green.  Pa. 

Holland 


Alger 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bass.  N  H. 

Blatnik 

Bonner 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Bruce 

Bucklry 

Cannon 

Collier 

Cook 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Devine 

Dooley 

Dulski 

Penton 

Fino 


Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

Mathias 

Matthews 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller. 
George  P. 

Miller.  N  Y. 

MilUken 

Mills 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

M-^orrhead. 
Ohio 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mors* 

Moss 

Moulder 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 
Norblad 

Norrell 

Nypaard 

OHara   Mich. 

OKonski 

Osmers 

OsLertag 

Patman 

Pclly 

Perkins 

Phllbm 

Pike 

Pile  her 

Pirule 

Poat;e 

Pofl 

Puclnski 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Ray 

Reece 

Reifel 

Rhodes  .^rlz. 

Riehlman 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

NAYS— 59 

Holtzman 

Joeison 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ka.--teni'neier 

Kt-liy 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Libouati 

Lindsay 

TIcDcwill 

Madden 

M«Kuuscn 

Miller.  Clt-n 

Mosher 

Murphy 

O  Brien,  lU. 

O'Hara,  111. 


Roudebush 

Rovish 

Rovisselot 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Saund 

SaylcjT 

Schadeberg 

Schtnck 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwenc*  1 

Scott 

Scran  ton 

Seeiy-Bru\.  n 

Short 

Sh  river 

Sibal 

Sikes 

SUer 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefltld 

TTtber 

Taylor 

League.  Calif. 

League.  Tex 

Thomas 

TTtiomF»80n    La 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson.  W.s 

Thorn  ber.-^y 

ToUcf-scn 

Trimble 

Tapper 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

V.in  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Whi  teller 

WhittPn 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wriglit 

Young 

Younger 


Olsen 

Powell 

Price 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkow  .ski 

Ryan 

.Shipley 

Sullivan 

Thompscn.  N  J. 

Toll 

Ullmau 

Yates 

Za  block! 

Zelenko 


NOT  VOTING— 73 


Fogarty 

GUbert 

Granahan 

Hagen.  Calif 

Halr>ern 

Harding 

Harrison,  Va 

Healey 

Hemphill 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hoffman 

Hull 

Jarman 

Jennings 

K  earns 

Kilburn 

Knox 

McCuiloch 

Mav 

Minshall 


LI 
Mich 


Moeller 

Mulu>r 

OBnen.  N  Y 

ONeill 

Passman 

Peterson 

Pfost 

PiUion 

Rains 

Randall 

Riley 

Roberts 

St.  Germain 

Santa  ngelo 

Scherer 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shcppard 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 
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Smith,  Vs. 

Wharton 

Wilson.  Ind 

Tuck 

Wickersham 

Winstead 

Udall 

Williams 

We  is              -^ 

Wilson,  Calif. 

So  f  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Wilson  of  California  p.na  Mr.  Fenton 
fur.  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Hemphill  and  Mr.  Harrison  of  Vir- 
ginia for.  with  Mr.  Afl#«sj  against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Mfrchigan  and  Mr.  Kearns 
for,  with  Mr.  Santimgelo  against. 

Mr.  McCulloch  and  Mr.  Devine  for.  with 
Mr.  Multer  against. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Winstead  for.  with 
Mr.  Brademas  against. 

Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr  Alger  for.  with  Mr. 
Fino  against. 

Mr.  Scherer  and  Mrs.  Weis  for.  with  Mr. 
.■\shley  against. 

Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  and  Mr.  Hoff- 
man of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Knox  for,  with  Mr. 
Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Hoeven  and  Mr  Cr.imer  for,  with  Mr 
Gilbert  against. 

Mr  Wharton  and  Mrs  May  for.  with  Mrs. 
Granahan  against, 

Mr  O'Neil  and  Mr  Roberts  for,  with  Mr. 
Healey  against. 

Mr.  Rains  and  Mr  Tuck  for.  with  Mr. 
Randall  against. 

Mr.  Seldon  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  for. 
with  Mr.  Shelley  against. 

Mr.  Moeller  and  Mr.  Brii.:e  for.  with  Mr. 
Sheppard  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Min,shall 

Mr    St.   Germain   with   Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr   Blatnik  with  Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr    Cannon  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana 

Mr.  Cook  with  Mr   Halpcrn. 

Mr    Peterson  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  DENT. 
Mr.  MADDEN,  and  Mr.  LINDSAY 
changed  their  votes  from  'yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PIKE  changed  hi.s  vote  from 
■  nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  uas  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CAPE  COD 
NATIONAL  SEASHORE,  MASS. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  iH.R.  5786'  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore, with  a  commiitee  am^'udmcnt  as 
printed  in  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlic  Senutr  and  House  of 
Reprc^icntntives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  >n  Congre<is  assembled.  That  (at  the 
area  comprising  that  portion  of  the  land 
and  waters  located  in  the  towns  of  Province- 
town.  Truro.  Wellfleet.  Eastham.  Orleans, 
and  Chatham  m  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  described  in  subsection 
ibi,  is  designated  for  establishment  as  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  ns  ""tlie  .seashore    i . 

lb)  The  area  referred  tn  in  subsection  (a) 
15  described  as  follow- 

Beginning  at  a  point  m  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
mie-quarter  of  a  mile  due  west  of  the  mean 
luw-water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  Cape 
Cod  at  the  westernmost  e.^lreniity  of  Race 
Point.   Proviiicetown.   Massachu.setts; 


thence  from  the  point  of  beginning  along 
a  line  a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  and 
parallel  to  the  mean  low-water  line  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape  Cijd  Bay.  and  Province- 
town  Harbor  in  generally  southerly,  easterly, 
and  northerly  directions  rounding  Loiig 
Point  and  then  southwesterly  to  a  poiiit  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  the  mean  low- 
water  line  on  the  harbor  side  of  the  dike 
depicted  on  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  Provincetown  quadrangle  sheet 
(1949)  cro.ssing  an  arm  of  the  Provincetown 
Harbor; 

thence  northerly,  along  a  line  a  qxiarter  of 
a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel  to  the  low- 
water  line  at  the  dike  to  a  point  easterly  of 
the  iioint  of  intersection  of  the  said  dike  with 
the  boundary  of  the  Province  Lands  Re.serva- 
tion  as  depicted  on  the  said  Provincetowii 
quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  westerly  to  the  isald  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  dike  and  the  Proviiice  Lands 
Reservation  boundary; 

thence  along  the  boundaries  of  the  Prov- 
ince Lands  Reservation  northwesterly,  north- 
e.Tsterly,  northerly,  and  easterly  to  the  east- 
erinio.st  corner  of  the  reservation  being  near 
Ignited  Slates  Route  6; 

thence  lea\-ing  the  said  easternmost  coriier 
along  an  extension  of  the  southerly  reserva- 
tion boundary  line  easterly  to  the  northerly 
right-of-way  line  of  United  States  Route  6; 

thence  along  the  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  United  States  Route  6  in  a  general 
Ciisrerly  direction  cros.'=ing  the  Truro-Prov- 
incetown  line  and  continuing  in  the  town 
of  Truro  in  a  generally  southeasterly  direc- 
tion to  a  point  four-tenths  of  a  mile  south- 
easterly of  the  southerly  right-of-way  line 
of  Highland  Road; 

thence  easterly  five-tenths  of  a  inile  to  a 
point; 

then.ce  turning  and  running  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  parallelin-?  the  general 
alinement  of  L^nited  States  Route  C  and  gen- 
erally distant  therefrom  five-tenths  of  a 
mile  to  a  point  apjjroximately  700  feet  north- 
westerly of  Long  Nook  Road: 

thence  southwesterly  along  a  ridge  gen- 
erally paralleling  the  alinement  of  Long  Nook 
Road  and  distant  approximately  700  feet 
therefrom  to  a  point  two-tenths  of  a  mile 
northeasterly  of  :he  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  United  States  Route  6; 

thence  southeajsterly  paralleling  the  gen- 
eral alinement  of  United  States  Route  6  and 
generally  distant  two-tenths  of  a  mile 
northeasterly  thereof  to  a  point  300  feet 
south  of  the  southerly  right-of-way  line 
of  Higgins  Hollow  Road: 

thence  in  a  geneal  easterly  direction  paral- 
leling the  southerly  alinement  of  Higgins 
Hollow  Road  and  300  feet  distant  southerly 
therefrom  to  a  point  five-tenths  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  said 
R(pute  6; 

thence  turning  and  rutuiing  in  a  south- 
easterly and  southerly  direction  paralleling 
the  general  alinement  of  United  States 
Route  G  and  distant  five-tenths  of  a  mile 
easterly  therefrom  to  a  point  300  feet  north 
of  the  "northerly  right-of-way  line  of  North 
Pamet  Road; 

thence  in  a  generally  southwesterly  direc- 
tiun  paralleling  the  general  alinement  of 
Nonii  Pamet  Road  and  generally  distant  300 
feet  northerly  therefrom  to  a  point  approxi- 
mately two-tenthi;  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
ea.sterly  right-of-vay  line  of  United  States 
Route  6; 

thence  in  a  s.nitlu-rly  direction  paralleling 
the  alinement  of  linlted  States  Route  6  and 
generally  distant  two-tenths  of  a  mile  east- 
erly therefrom  to  .i  point  three-tenths  of  a 
mile  south  of  South  Paniet  Road; 

thence  we.=  l  to  the  intcrsectioii  n[  Old 
Cuuiuy  Road  and  J 1111  Pond  Road: 

thence  following  the  easterly  right-of-way 
line  of  Old  Coun'.y  Road  southward  to  a 
point    opposite    th?    soutlierly    right-of-way 


line    of    Ryder    Beach    Road    at    its    intersec- 
tion with  Old  County  Road; 

thence  eastward  to  a  point  300  feet  east 
fif  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  said  Old 
County  Road; 

thence  in  a  southerly  direction  paralleling 
Old  County  Road  at  a  distance  of  300  feet 
to  the  east  of  the  easterly  right-of-way  liiif^ 
of  said  road  to  a  point  600  feet  south  of  the 
southerly  right-of-way  line  of  Prince  Valley 
Road; 

thence  in  a  generally  wc:;terly  direction, 
crossing  Old  County  Road  and  the  New  York. 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  right-of- 
way  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town 
landing  and  beach  in  the  Ryder  Beach  area, 
and  coiitlnuing  to  a  jxTlnt  m  Cajn-  Cod  Bay 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  offfhore  from  the  mean 
low-water  line  of  Cape  ClicI  Bay, 

thence  turning  and  running  alung  a  line 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  ofTsh.ore  of  and  parallel 
to  the  mean  low-water  line  of  Cape  Cod  B.iy 
in  a  general  southerly  and  easterly  direction 
rounding  Jeremy  Point  and  thence  m  a  gen- 
eral northerly  direction  along  a  line  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  olf.'^hore  of  and  parallel  to  the 
mean  low-water  line  on  the  westerly  side  oi 
Wellfleet  Harbor,  to  a  p'jint  one-quarter  ol 
a  mile  due  north  of  the  mean  low-water  line 
at  the  eastern  tip  of  Great  Lsland  as  depic'ed 
on  the  United  States  GeoloKlcal  Survey  Well- 
fleet  quadrangle  sheet    (1958); 

thence  north  to  the  mean  high-water  line 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Herring  River 
estuary  In  the  vicinity  of  its  confluence  with 
Weimeet  Harbor: 

thence  following  the  mean  hlgh-wa:er  line 
soi'thwe^terly.  northwesterly,  and  north- 
eisterly  to  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of 
Chequesset  Neck  Road  at  iti  crossing  of 
Herring  River; 

thence  following  the  course  of  Herring 
River  aloiig  the  20-foot  contour  line  of  the 
southeasterly  shore  thereof  to  a  point  near 
Mill  Creek; 

thence  crossing  Mill  Creek  In  a  northeast- 
erly direction  to  the  20-foot  contour  level 
near  to  and  northeast  of  the  confluence  of 
Mill  Creek  ai^d  Herring  River: 

thence  following  generally  northerly  and 
easterly  along  the  easterly  edge  of  the  Her- 
ring River  niarshes  on  the  20-foot  contour 
to  a  point  north  of  which  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  a  medium  duty  road,  as  de- 
picted on  said  Wellfleet  guadrangle  sheet, 
crosses  nc>rthward  across  a  marshy  stream 
near  the  Juncture  of  said  medium  duty  road 
with  Bound  Brook  Island  Road; 

thence  crossing  said  marshy  stream  along 
said  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  said  medi- 
uin  duty  road,  and  continuing  in  a  north- 
erly direction  to  the  20-fo<jt  contour  level 
on  the  north  side  of  said  marsliy  stream; 

thence  following  the  20-foot  contour  line 
westward  approximately  1.000  feet  to  its  In- 
tersectioii  with  an  unimproved  dirt  road,  as 
depicted  on  said  Wellfleet  quadrangle  sheet, 
leading  from  a  point  near  the  Juncture  of 
Bound  Brook  Island  Road  and  the  said  medi- 
um duty  road; 

thence  following  said  unimproved  dirt 
road  northwesterly  ior  approximately  1,600 
feet  to  the  20-foot  contour  line  bordering 
the  southerly  edge  of  the  Herring  River 
marshes; 

thence  following  .aid  20-foot  contour  line 
In  an  easterly  direction  to  Route  C 

theiice  crossing  Route  6  and  coiitlnuing  to 
a  point  on  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of 
a  power  transmission  line  as  depicted  on  said 
Wellfleet  quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  in  a  general  southerly  direction 
along  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  said 
power  transmission  line  to  the  northerly 
right-of-way  line  of  Long  Pond  Road; 

thence  in  a  general  easterly  direction  along 
the  northerly  right-of-way  line  of  Long  Pond 
Road  to  the  line  cominonly  known  as  the 
"Head    of   the    Mile   Lot?"    line,    which    line 


Is  approximately  3,200  feet  westerly  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean, 

thence  southerly  along  the  "Head  of  tlie 
Mile  Lots"  line  to  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  to  Cahoon  Hollow  Road; 

thence  In  a  general  westerly  direction 
along  the  southerly  right-of-way  line  of 
Cahoon  Hollow  Road  to  the  easterly  right-of- 
way    line    of    said    power    transmission    line; 

thence  In  a  general  southerly,  easterly, 
.southeasterly,  and  again  southerly  direction 
along  the  said  easterly  right-of-way  line  of 
,a  power  transmission  line  to  the  Eastham- 
WeUfleet  town  line; 

thence  southeasterly  for  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 5,200  feet  to  a  point  due  north 
of  the  Intersection  of  the  easterly  right-of- 
way  line  of  Nauset  Ruad  with  the  north- 
erly right-of-way  line  of  Cable  Road; 

thence  due  south  to  the  intersection  of  the 
said  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  Nauset 
1?  5ad  and  the  said  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Cable  Road; 

thence  In  a  genertd  southerly  direction 
crossing  Cable  Road  and  along  said  easterly 
right-of-way  line  of  Nauset  Road  to  a  point 
500  feet  north  of  the  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Doane  Road  and  its  lnier."=ection  with 
Nauset  Road; 

thence  west  to  a  point  500  feet  west  of  tlie 
westerly   right-of-way   line  of   Nauset  Road; 

thence  southerly  anc  westerly  500  feet  from 
and  parallel  to  the  t.ald  right-of-way  line 
of  Nauset  Road  to  the  easterly  right-of-way 
line  of  Salt  Pond  Road; 

thence  southerly  ak  ng  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  said  Salt  Pond  Road  to  Its 
intersection  with  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Nauset  Road. 

thence  westerly  alorg  the  southerly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Nauset  Road  to  Its  Intersec- 
tion with  the  easterly  right-of-way  line 
of  United  States  Rout »  6; 

thence  southerly  akng  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  said  Route  6  a  distance  of 
about  four-tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  northerly 
boundary  of  the  Eastham  town  hall  prop- 
erty; 

thence  easterly  to  a  point  one-tenth  of  a 
mile  from  United  SUitfs  Route  6; 

thence  turning  and  -unnlng  in  a  generally 
southerly  direction  paralleling  the  general 
alinement  of  United  Si.ates  Route  6  and  gen- 
erally distant  therefro;ri  one-tenth  of  a  mile 
to  a  small  stream  approximately  one-tenth 
of  a  mile  beyond  Govtrnor  Prence  Road  ex- 
tended; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  said  stream 
to  the  Orleans-Easthaia  town  line; 

thence  along  the  Orleans-Eastham  town 
line    to   the   southerly    tip    of    Stony   Island: 

thence  generally  sou'heasterly  In  the  town 
of  Orleans  by  Naustt  Harbor  Channel  to  a 
point  due  north  of  ihe  northerly  tip  of 
Nauset  Heights  as  depirted  on  United  States 
Geological  Survey  Orle.ms  quadrangle  sheet 
(1946); 

thence  due  south  to  the  20-foot  contotu- 
line  in  Nauset  Heights  as  delineated  on  the 
said  Orleans  quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  generally  southerly  along  the  snld 
20-foot  contour  to  a  point  about  one-tenth 
of  a  mile  northerly  of  Beach  Road; 

thence  southwesterly  along  a  line  inter- 
secting Beach  Road  at  ,i  point  two-tenths  of 
a  mile  easterly  of  the  SD-called  Nauset  Road 
leading   northerly  to   Nauset  Heights; 

thence  southerly  to  the  head  of  a  tributary 
to  Little  Pleasant  Bay  at  the  northerly  tip 
fif  Pochet  Neck  as  depicted  on  the  said  Or- 
leans quadrangle  sheet: 

thence  generally  southerly  along  the 
thread  of  channel  of  the  said  tribnUary  pass- 
ing westerly  and  southwesterly  around 
Pochet  Island  and  thence  southwesterly  Into 
Little  Pleasant  Bay  prsslng  to  westerly  of 
the  northerly  tip  of  :5ampson  Island,  the 
westerly  tip  of  Money  Head,  and  the  south- 
westerly tip  of  Hog  Islpnd  following  in  gen- 
eral the  centerline  of  little  Pleasant  Bay  to 
Pleasant  Bay; 


thence  generally  southeasterly  In  Pleasant 
Bay  along  a  line  p;issing  midway  between 
Slpson  Island  and  Nauset  Beach  t-:)  a  point 
on  the  Chatham-Orleans  town  line  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  westerly  of  the  mear.  low- 
water  line  of  Pleasant  Bay  on  the  westerly 
sliore  of  Nauset  Beach: 

thence  generally  southerly  In  Plea.sar,t  Bay 
in  the  town  of  Chatham  along  a  line  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel  »o  the 
."-aid  mean  low-water  line  of  Pleasan-  Bay 
on  the  westerly  shore  of  Nauset  Beac^  to  a 
jioint  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  mean 
low-water  line  of  the  southern  tip  of  Nauset 
Beach; 

thence  easterly  rounding  the  southern  tip 
of  Nauset  Beach  alorg  a  line  a  qu.irter  of  a 
mile  offshore  of  and  parallel  thereto; 

thence  generally  northerly  and  northwest- 
erly, and  westerly  along  a  line  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel  to  the  i.ean 
1  jw-waf cr  line  of  the  .^tlantic  Ocean  o  i  the 
e.tsterly  shore  of  Nau.<^et  Bcfch  and  on  to  the 
outer  cape  to  the  poitit  of  beginning. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  descrioticn 
of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  there  Is 
excluded  from  said  seashore  the  area  within 
the  town  of  Wellfleet,  bei:-.g  a  portlcn  of 
GrifRn  Island,  which  Is  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows; 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northerly  side 
hne  of  Duck  Harbor  Road  distant  500  feet 
easterly  from  the  mean  high-vatrr  line  of 
Cai»e  Cod  Bay; 

thence  running  easterly  and  s<juthweit- 
erly  by  the  northerly  and  eiisterly  right-of- 
way  line  of  Duck  Harbor  Road  to  the  north- 
erly right-of-way  line  of  Chequesset  Neck 
Road; 

thence  northwesterly,  westerly  and  scuth- 
westeriy  by  the  northerly  right-of-way  line 
of  Chequesset  Neck  Road  to  a  point  dLiitant 
500  feel  easterly  from  the  mean  high-w&ter- 
line  of  C.ipe  Cod  Bay;  and 

thence  northerly  by  a  line  500  feet  dis- 
tant easterly  from  and  parallel  to  the  mean 
hlgh-waterilne  of  Cape  Cod  Bny  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

In  the  event  water  access  from  Pleasant 
Bay  and  ur  Nauset  Harbor  Is  closed  from  the 
ocean  the  Secretary  shall  take  Immediate 
actloii  to  provide  an  adequate  passage  from 
those  Inland  waters  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  maintain  such  opening  thenceforth. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Int(>rlor 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Secretary")  is 
authorieed  to  acqviire  by  purchase,  gift,  con- 
demnation, transfer  from  any  Federal  agency, 
exchange,  or  otherwise,  the  land,  waters,  and 
other  iriperty,  and  Improvements  thereon 
and  any  Interest  therein,  within  the  area 
which  Is  described  In  section  1  of  this  Act  or 
which  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  the  sea- 
.shore  as  described  ptirsuant  to  section  3  of 
this  Act  (both  together  hereinafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "such  area").  Any  prop- 
erty, or  Interest  therein,  owned  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachu,'?etts,  by  any  of  the 
towns  referred  to  In  section  1  of  this  Act,  or 
by  any  other  political  subdivision  of  said 
Commonwealth  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  owner.  Notwith- 
standlne  any  other  provision  of  law,  any  Fed- 
eral property  located  within  such  area  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in 
carrying  out   the  provisions   of  this  Act 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  (1)  to  use 
donated  and  appropriated  funds  In  making 
acquisitions  vinder  this  Act,  and  (2)  to  pay 
therefor  not  more  than  the  fair  market  value 
(d  any  acqtiisltions  which  he  makes  by  pur- 
chase under  this  Act. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  excliange.  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
located  within  such  area  and  convey  to  the 
grantor    of    such    property    any    federally 


owned  property  under  the  Jtirlsdictlon  of 
the  Secretary  within  such  area.  The  prop- 
erties so  exchanged  shall  be  approximately 
equal  In  fair  market  value;  Provrded,  That 
the  Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay 
cash  to  the  grantor  In  such  an  exchange  In 
order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties 
exchanged. 

The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  every  exchange  carried  out  under  au- 
tlionty  of  this  Act  within  thirty  days  from 
Its  consummation,  and  each  such  report 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  fair  market 
\alues  of  the  properties  involved  and  of  any 
cash  equalization  payment  miade  or  recei\ed. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "fair 
market  value  '  shall  mean  the  fair  market 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  who 
may  in  his  discretion  base  his  determina- 
tion on  an  Indepenuent  appraisal  obtained 
by  him. 

Sec.  3.  [i:\  As  sooii  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  fol- 
lowing the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of 
an  acreage  in  the  area  described  in  section  1 
of  this  Act  that  is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  efficiently  admlnlstrable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  tlie  Secretary 
shall  establish  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
by  th.p  ptiblication  of  notice  thereof  in  tl.e 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  Stich  notice  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  sea- 
shore which  shall  encompass  an  area  as 
nearly  as  practicable  identical  to  the  area 
described  in  section  1  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  forthwith  aft»r  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  such  notice  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter (1)  send  a  copy  of  such  notice,  together 
with  a  map  showing  such  boundaries,  by 
registered  or  certified  mail  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
to  the  board  of  selectmen  of  each  of  the 
towns  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  Act; 
(2)  cause  a  copy  of  such  notice  and  map  to 
\ie  published  In  one  or  more  newspapers 
which  circulate  In  each  such  tpwns:  and 
i3)  cause  a  certified  copy  of  suc^^  notice  a 
copy  of  such  map.  and  a  copy  of  this  Act  to 
be  recorded  at  the  registry  of  deeds  for 
Barnstable  County.  Massachusetts. 

Set.  4.  (ftl(l)  The  beneficial  owner  or 
owners  of  Improved  property  which  the 
Secretary  acqtilres  by  condemnation  may 
elect,  as  a  condition  to  such  acqiiisition.  to 
retain  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
said  property  for  noncommercial  residentiF.l 
purposes  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  year*. 
or  for  such  lesspr  time  as  the  said  owner  or 
owners  may  elect  at  the  time  of  such 
acqui.'^ition. 

(2)  The  beneficial  owner  or  owners,  not 
being  a  corporation,  of  a  freehold  estate  in 
improved  property  which  property  the  Sec- 
retary acquires  by  condemnation,  who  held, 
on  September  1.  1959.  with  respect  to  siich 
pi-operty,  an  e«;tate  of  the  same  nature  and 
quality,  may  elect,  as  an  alternative  and 
not  in  addition  to  whatever  right  of  election 
he  or  they  might  have  under  paragraph  (It 
of  this  subsection,  to  retain  the  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  said  property  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes  ( 1 )  for 
a  term  limited  by  the  nature  and  quality  of 
his  or  their  said  estate,  if  his  or  their  said 
estate  Is  a  life  estate  or  an  estate  pur  auter 
vie,  or  (li)  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death 
of  such  owner  or  owners,  or  at  the  death  of 
the  survivor  of  them.  If  hla  or  their  said 
estate  is  an  estate  of  fee  simple. 

(3)  Where  such  property  is  held  by  a 
natural  person  or  persons  for  his  or  their  own 
life  or  lives  or  for  the  life  or  lives  of  another 
or  others  fsuch  person  or  persons  being  here- 
inafter called  "the  life  tenant"  i ,  with  re- 
mainder in  another  or  others,  any  right  of 
election  provided  for  In  paragraph  ( 2 )  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  exercised  by  the  life 
tenant,  and  any  right  of  election  provided 
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for  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  concurrence  of  the  life 
tenant  and  the  remainderman  or  remainder- 
men. 

(4)  The  beneficial  owner  or  owners  of  a 
term  of  years  In  improved  property  which 
the  Secretary  acquires  by  condemnation  may 
elect,  as  a  condition  to  such  acquisition,  to 
retain  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
said  property  for  noncommercial  residential 
purposes  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  or  their  said  term  of  years, 
or  a  term  of  twenty-five  years,  whichever 
shall  be  the  lesser.  The  owner  or  owners  of 
the  freehold  estate  or  estates  in  such  prop- 
erty may.  subject  to  the  rigftt  provided  for 
m  the  preceding  sentence,  exercise  such  right 
or  rights  of  election  as  remain  to  them  un- 
der paragraphs  di  and  (2i  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(5)  No  right  of  election  accorded  by  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (4i  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  exercised  to  impair  substantially  the 
interests  of  holders  of  encumbrances,  liens, 
assessments,  or  other  charges  upon  or  against 
the  property. 

(6 1  Any  right  or  rights  of  vvse  and  occu- 
pancy retained  pursuant  :o  paragraphs  { 1 )  , 
(2),  and  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  held 
to  run  with  the  land,  and  may  be  freely 
transferred  and  assigned. 

(7)  In  any  case  where  a  right  of  use  and 
o<3Cupancy  for  life  or  for  a  fixed  term  of  years 
Is  retained  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1). 
(2).  or  (4»  of  this  subsection,  the  compen- 
sation paid  by  the  Secretary  for  the  property 
shall  not  exceed  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary,  less  the  fair  market  value  on  such 
date  of  "the  said  right  retained. 

(8)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
terminate  any  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
property,  retained  as  provided  in  paragraph 
il),  (2).  or  (4 1  of  this  subsection,  at  any 
time  after  the  date  when  any  use  occurs 
with  respect  to  such  property  which  fails  to 
conform  or  is  in  any  manner  opposed  to  or 
Inconsistent  with  any  applicable  standard 
contained  in  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  this  Act  and  in  effect  on  said 
date:  Provided.  That  no  use  which  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  a  zoning  by- 
law approved  in  accordance  with  said  sec- 
tion 5  which  is  in  force  and  applicable  to 
such  property  shall  be  held  to  fail  to  con- 
form or  be  opposed  to  or  inconsistent  with 
any  such  standard.  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  exercises  the  authority  conferred 
by  this  paragraph,  he  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
of  the  right  so  terminated  an  amount  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  portion  of 
said  right  which  remained  on  the  date  of 
termination. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  ac- 
quire property  by  condemnation  shall  be 
suspended  with  respect  to  all  improved  prop- 
erty l(x;ated  within  such  area  in  all  of  the 
towns  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  Act  for 
one  year  following  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(2)  Thereafter  such  authority  shaU  be 
suspended  with  respect  to  all  improved  prop- 
erty located  within  such  area  in  any  one  of 
such  towns  during  all  times  when  such  town 
shall  have  In  force  and  applicable  to  such 
property  a  duly  adopted,  valid  zoning  bylaw 
approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
the  provifiions  of  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  condemnation  shall  be  sus- 
pended with  respect  to  any  particular  prop- 
erty which  la  used  for  commercial  or  indus- 
trial purposes  during  any  jjeriods  when  such 
use  is  permitted  by  the  Secretary  and  during 
the  pendency  of  the  first  application  for  such 
permission  made  to  the  Secretary  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  provided  such 
application  is  made  not  later  than  the  date 
of  establisliment  of  the  seashore. 

(d)  The  term  "improved  property,"  wnor- 
ever  used  in  this  Act.  shall  mean  a  detached. 
one-family     dwelling     the     construction     of 


which  was  begun  before  September  I.  n»o9 
(hereinafter  refer:-ed  to  as  •dwelling),  to- 
gether with  so  m  ich  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  is  situated,  the  said  land  being 
in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  fi  r  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncom- 
mercial residentif.l  use,  together  with  any 
structures  accessory  to  the  dwellins;  which 
are  situated  on  the  land  so  designated.  The 
amount  of  the  land  so  designated  shall  in 
every  case  be  at  least  three  acres  in  area, 
or  all  of  such  lessi-r  amount  as  may  be  held 
in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  and 
in  making  such  'Jesignation  the  .Secretary 
shall  take  into  ac.-ount  the  manner  of  non- 
commercial residential  u?e  in  which  the 
dwelling  and  land  have  customarily  been  en- 
joyed: Provided,  hoicever.  That  the  Secretary 
may  exclude  from  the  land  .so  designated 
any  beach  or  wati  rs,  together  with  so  much 
of  the  land  adjoining  such  beach  or  waters 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  for 
public  access  ther<  to. 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  elsewhere 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construod  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  condemnation  as  a  me:\ns  of  ac- 
quiring a  clear  :  nd  marketable  title,  free 
of  anv  and   all   et.cumbr;>nces. 

Sec'  5.  (a)  As  soon  after  the  ennctment  of 
this  -Act  a.s  may  be  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tarv  shall  issu.>  legulatlons  specifying 
standards  for  approval  by  him  of  zoning 
bylaws  for  purposes  of  section  4  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  miy  i-ssup  amended  regula- 
tions specifying  5tand;^rds  for  approval  by 
him  of  zoning  bylaws  whenever  he  shidl  con- 
sider such  am.encied  regulations  to  be  desir- 
able due  to  changed  or  unforeseen  condi- 
tions. 

All  regulations  and  amended  regulations 
proposed  to  be  Is.sued  under  authority  of  the 
two  preceding  sentences  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  towns  named  in  section  1  of  this  Act  at 
least  ninety  calendar  days  (which  ninety 
days,  however,  shall  not  include  days  on 
which  either  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  is  not  in  session  because  of 
an  adjournment  of  more  than  thre^calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  before  they  become 
effective  and  the  Secretary  shall,  before 
promulgating  any  such  proposed  regulations 
or  amended  regi;lations  in  final  form,  take 
due  account  of  any  suggestions  for  their 
modification  wh  ch  he  may  receive  during 
said  ninety-day  period.  All  such  regulations 
and  amended  reeulations  shall,  botli  m  their 
proposed  form  f.nd  in  their  tinal  form,  be 
published  in  the  Federal   Register. 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  zoning 
bylaw  and  any  amendment  to  any  approved 
zoning  bylaws  sv:tamitted  to  him  which  con- 
forms to  the  standards  contained  in  the  reg- 
ulations in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
by  the  town  of  .'tich  bylaw  or  such  amend- 
ment unless  before  the  time  of  adoption  he 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress  luid  the  towns 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register  as 
aforesaid  proposed  amended  regulations 
with  which  the  bylaw  or  amendment  would 
not  be  in  conformity,  in  which  case  he  may 
withhold  his  apjiroval  pending  completion 
of  the  review  and  final  publication  provided 
for  in  this  subsection  and  shall  thereafter 
approve  the  bylaw  or  amendment  only  if  it 
is  in  conformity  with  tlie  amended  regula- 
tions in  their  final  form.  Such  approval 
shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  re\oked.  nor 
shall  us  effect  be  altered  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  by  issuance  of  any  such 
amended  regulations  after  llie  date  of  such 
approval,  so  long  as  such  bylaw  or  such 
amendment  remains  in  effect  as  approved. 

(b)  The  standiird  specified  in  sticli  regula- 
tions and  amended  regulations  .''or  approval 
of  any  zoning  bylaw  or  zoning  bylaw 
amendment  shall  contribute  to  the  effect  of 
(1)  prohibiting  '.he  conimerLial  and  indus- 
trial use,  other  than  any  comnieicial  or  in- 


dustrial use  which  is  permitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary, of  all  property  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  seashore  which  is  situated  within  the 
town  adopting  such  bylaw;  and  (2)  promot- 
ing the  preservation  and  development,  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  of 
the  area  comprising  tlie  seashore,  by  means 
of  acreage,  frontage,  and  setback  require- 
ments and  other  provisions  which  may  be 
required  by  such  regulations  to  be  included 
in  a  zoning  bylaw  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts 

(c)  No  zoning  bylaw  or  amendments  of  a 
zoning  bylaw  shall  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  (1)  contains  any  provision 
which  he  may  consider  adverse  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  development,  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  of  the  area 
comprising  the  seashore,  or  (2)  falls  to  have 
the  effect  of  providing  that  the  Secretary 
shiiU  receive  notice  of  any  variance  granted 
under  and  any  exception  made  to  the  appli- 
ci'.tion  of  such  bylaw  or  amendment. 

(d)  If  any  improved  property  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
by  condemnation  hiv;  been  suspended  by 
reason  of  the  adoption  and  approval,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section,  of  a  zoning  bylaw  applicable 
to  such  property  ( liereinafter  referred  to  as 
"such  bylaw")  — 

(1)  Is  made  the  subject  of  a  variance 
under  or  an  exception  to  such  bylaw,  which 
Vi'riance  or  exception  falls  to  conform  or  is 
in  any  manner  opposed  to  or  Inconsistent 
with  any  applicable  standard  contained  in 
the  regulntlons  issued  purstiant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  jjiissage 
of  such  bylaw,  or 

(2)  is  property  u{X)n  or  with  respect  to 
which  there  occurs  any  use,  commencing 
after  the  dat«  of  the  publication  by  the 
Secretary  t-f  swh  regulations,  which  fails  to 
conform  or  is  in  any  manner  opposed  to 
or  inconsistent  with  any  applicable  standard 
contained  in  such  regulations  (but  no  u.se 
whlcli  is  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  such  bylaw  shall  be  held  to  fall  to  con- 
form or  be  opposed  to  or  Inconsistent  with 
any  such  standard  ) . 

the  Secretary  may.  at  any  time  and  in  his 
discretion,  terminate  the  stispension  of  his 
atithority  to  acquire  such  improved  prop- 
erty by  condemnation  Proridcd.  hoicpicr, 
That  the  Secretary  may  agree  with  the 
owner  or  owners  of  stich  property  tf)  refrain 
from  the  exercise  of  the  said  authority  dur- 
ing such  time  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem'  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  development  and 
preservation  of  the  seashore. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
party  in  Interest  requesting  the  same,  a 
certiftcat*  indicating  with  respect  to  any 
juoperty  located  within  the  seashore  as  to 
winch  the  Secretary's  authority  to  acqiure 
such  property  by  condemnation  has  been 
suspended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  that  such  authority  has  been  so 
susi>ended  and  the  reasons  therefor 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act  the  property  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretru-y.  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  estaljlish  a 
National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  in 
accordance  with  laws  of  general  application 
relating  to  the  national  park  system  as  de- 
fined by  the  Act  of  August  8.  1953  1 67  Stat 
496);  except  that  authority  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  natural  resources  may 
be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds  such  au- 
thority will  further  tlie  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(ta)(l)  In  order  that  the  seashore  shall 
be  permanently  preserved  in  its  present 
state,  no  development  or  plan  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors  shall  be  undertaken 
therein  which   would   be   incompatible   with 
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the  preservation  of  the  unique  fltjra  and 
fauna  or  the  physiographic  conditions  now 
prevailing  or  with  th?  preservation  of  such 
historic  sites  and  structures  as  the  Secretary 
may  designate:  Proviced.  That  the  Secretary 
may  provide  for  the  public  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of  the  unique  natural,  his- 
toric, and  scientific  features  of  Cape  Cod 
within  the  seashore  by  establishing  such 
trails,  observation  points,  and  exhibits,  and 
providing  such  services  as  he  may  deem  de- 
sirable lor  such  public  enjoyment  and  un- 
derstanding: Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  develop  for  appropriate  public 
uses  such  portions  of  the  seashore  as  he 
deems  especially  adaptable  for  camping, 
swimming,  boating,  .sailing,  hunting,  fishing. 
the  appreciation  of  historic  sites  and  struc- 
tures and  natural  featiu-es  of  Cape  Cod,  and 
other  activities  of  similar  nature. 

(2)  In  developing  the  seashore  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  public  use  areas  in  such 
places  and  manner  as  ;ie  determines  will  not 
diminish  for  its  owners  or  occupants  the 
value  or  enjoyment  of  my  Improved  property 
located   within    the   seashore 

(C)  The  Secretary  miy  permit  hunting  and 
fishing,  including  shellflshing.  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  .'>ea- 
shore  in  such  areas  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  p:  escribe  during  open 
seasons  prescribed  by  applicable  law.  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  officials  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  M  issachusetts  and  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  who  have  Juils- 
diction  of  hunting  and  fishing,  including 
shellfishing.  prior  to  the  .ssuance  of  any  such 
regulations,  and  the  .'ecrctary  is  avithorized 
to  enter  into  cooperative  ariangcments  with 
such  officials  reg:trdli.g  such  hunting  and 
fishing,  including  sh?llfishlng.  as  he  may 
deem  desirable,  excei>t  that  the  Secretary 
shall  leave  all  aspects  af  the  propagation  and 
taking  of  shellfish  to  the  towns  referred  to  in 
section  l  of  this  Act 

The  Secretary  sliall  not  interfere  with 
navigation  of  waters  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Natloiial  Seashore  by  such 
means  and  in  such  areas  as  is  now  cus- 
tomary. 

Sec  8.  lai  Tliere  is  hereby  established  a 
Cape  Cod  National  Si'ashore  Advisory  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission'  i  . 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
ten  members  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years   by  the   Secretary  as   follows: 

( 1 )  Six  members  :o  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  each  of  the  boards 
of  selectmen  of  the  towns  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  iVct,  one  member  from 
the  recommendatlonii  made  by  each  svicli 
board; 

(2)  One  member  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations of  thi'  county  commission- 
ers of  Barnstable  County,  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts: 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    M  i.ssachusetts;    and 

(4)  One  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman  Any  vacancy  In 
the  Comml.ssion  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  atithorizec:  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  bv  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Cliair- 
man 

(ei  The  Commissio  i  established  by  this 
section  shall  act  and  advise  by  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

(f)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  ccnsult  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters  relating   to   the    development    of    Cape 


Cod  National  Seashore,  and  shall  consult 
with  the  members  with  respect  to  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5  of 
this  Act 

I  g )  No  permit  for  the  commercial  cr  in- 
dustrial use  of  property  located  within  the 
seashore  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
nor  shall  any  public  use  area  for  recrea- 
tional activity  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary within  the  seashore,  without  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Commission,  if  such  advice  is 
submitted  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
it   is  sought. 

(  h  )  ( 1  )  Any  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission .appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
exempted,  with  respect  to  such  appointment, 
from  the  operation  of  sections  281,  283. 
284.  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (5  U.S.C.  99)  except  as  otherwise  speci- 
ned  in  subsection    (2)    of  this  section 

(2)  The  exemption  granted  by  subse:tion 
1 1 )   of  this  section  shall  not  extend — 

(I)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in 
connection  with  the  appointee's  Government 
service  from  any  sources  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment;  or 

(II)  during  the  pericxi  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
after  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prose- 
cution or  participation  in  the  prosecution, 
by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim 
against  the  Government  involving  any  mat- 
ter concerning  which  the  appointee  had  any 
responsibility  arising  out  of  his  appoint- 
ment during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment 

Sec  9  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sxims  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  except 
that  no  more  than  $16,000,000  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
waters  and  impro\ements  thereon,  and  in- 
terests therein,  and  incidental  costs  relating 
thereto,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act 

Sec  10  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
-he  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circtimstances 
other  than  those  to  which  it  is  held  invalid 
shall   not   be   affected   thereby. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  opposed  to  the 

bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR      I  am  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  demands  a  second. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  1  Mr. 

ASPIN.'iLLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.ant 
to  open  my  remarks  in  support  of  H.R. 
5786  by  congratulating  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ma.ssachusetts  delegation- 
Mr.  Keith.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Lane,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  and  Mr.  Morse — who  had  the 
foresight  to  introduce  bills  to  preserve 
the  Cape  Cod  area  as  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage.  I  want  also  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  the 
gentleman   from   Texas    TMr.   Ruther- 


ford], for  the  forthrightness  and  disin- 
terestedness with  which  he  pursued  and 
ironed  out  the  various  problems  which 
became  evident  during  consideration  of 
the  bill.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentlelady 
from  Idaho  (Mrs.  PfostI  whose  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  handled  the 
predecessor  bills  during  the  86th  Con- 
gress. And  I  want  the  personnel  of  the 
National  Park  Service  who  studied  and 
investigated  the  Cape  Cod  proposal  to 
know  that  their  efforts  are  fully  appreci- 
ated by  us  even  though  we  have  not 
agreed  with  their  recommendations  in 
all  respects. 

I  am  impressed,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  our 
increasing  Federal  resrwnsibility  for  pre- 
.'^ervinc  open  .space  and  historic  area."^ 
for  America  to  enjoy.  Out  West,  where 
most  of  our  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments are  located,  we  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  start  this  program — beginniiiLi 
with  Yellowstone  Park  in  1872 — before 
the  country  began  to  f^ll  up.  We  owe 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  predeces- 
sors for  exercising  their  foresight,  rieie 
in  the  East,  we  have  let  things  go  too 
long.  We  have  allowed  the  country  to 
arow  without  seeing  and  acting  on  the 
need  for  preserving  open  public  space 
near  our  centers  of  population. 

Think  of  a  map  of  the  northern  pari 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States, 
if  you  will,  and  you  will  see  what  I  mean. 
Boston.  New  Haven.  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington.  Rich- 
mond, and  Norfolk.  Here  is  a  great 
stretch  of  our  Atlantic  coast  that  is  fast 
developing  into  an  almost  continuous 
street  of  cities.  This  is  not  good  It  is 
too  late  to  preserve  much  of  this  stretch. 
But  there  are  a  few  areas  where  it  is 
still  possible,  in  the  words  of  the  act  of 
August  25,  1916,  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  national  park  system: 

To  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural 
and  historic  objects  and  the  wildlife  therein 
and  to  pro\ide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
<;ame  m  such  manner  and  by  such  means 
as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  en- 
joyment ol  future  generations. 

Cape  Cod  is  one  of  these  few  areas 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans live  within  easy  driving  distance 
of  it.  Tens  of  thousands  can  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  coimtry  to  enjoy  it  e\ery 
year.  It  is  still  relatively  unspoiled  and 
it  deserves  to  be  kept  that  way.  The  in- 
vestment which  this  bill  authorizes  to 
be  made  for  its  preservation  will  be 
repaid  a  hundredfold  in  the  years  to 
come.  I  urge  the  favorable  action  of 
the  House  on  H.R.  5786  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insula)- 
Affairs  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session,  a  new  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  was  created  in  the  Committee  on 
Int^erior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, and  I  am  proud  that  the  first 
major  piece  of  legislation  reported  by  it 
is  this  bill  to  create  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore.  I  think  it  impressive 
that  a  subcommittee  whose  members 
come  from  every  part  of  the  country  ex- 
cept New  England — from  Texas.  Colo- 
rado,   Idaho,   Nevada,   Oregon,    Alaska. 
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North  Carolina.  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska,  and  Iowa — should  choose  a  bill 
having  to  do  with  Massachusetts  on 
which  to  make  its  first  major  effort  of 
the  year. 

It  ranks  as  major  in  my  mind  for  at 
least  three  reasons: 

First.  It  gives  us  the  first  substantial 
addition  to  the  national  park  system  in 
the  continental  United  States  that  Con- 
gress has  had  before  it  since  1947  when 
the  Everglades  National  Pai'k  in  Florida 
and  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Memorial  in  North  Dakota  were  created. 
If  we  look  at  no  more  than  our  increase 
in  population  since  1947  and  at  the 
American  people's  increased  leisure  time 
and  mobility,  we  cannot  fail  to  conclude 
that  we  have  been  falling  far  behind  in 
this  form  of  providing  for  iniprovement 
in  our  national  life. 

Second.  It  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  national  park  system  in  the  East. 
All  of  us  have  had  complaints  that  ou'" 
national  pai"ks  are  mostly  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  not — that  is,  in  the  West.  And 
I  think  the  complaint  is  entirely  justified 
that  we  are  badly  in  need  of  additional 
national  park  areas  near  the  centers  of 
population  in  the  East.  Cap>e  Cod  is  a 
step  in  this  direction  since  it  lies  within 
an  easy  day's  drive  for  a  population  of  at 
least  25  million. 

Third.  It  is  very  important  since  it  will 
save  one  of  the  few  remaining  lengths  of 
comparatively  undeveloped  and  un- 
spoiled shoreline  that  remain  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  others,  to  be 
sure,  that  may  come  along  later — Point 
Reyes  in  California  and  Padre  Island  in 
Texas — but  Cape  Cod  is  the  only  one 
that  is  still  available  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras.  It  is  time, 
I  think,  for  Congress  to  take  what  steps 
It  can  to  preserve  such  an  area  as  this 
for  all  time  and  for  all  generations. 

Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  gen- 
eral introduction,  let  me  go  into  more 
detail.  The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  national  sea- 
shore area  containing  about  25,725  acres. 
This  is  a  smaller  area  than  the  National 
Park  Service  asked  for  and  it  is  some- 
what larger  than  some  of  the  local  peo- 
ple would  like  to  see.  Our  committee 
considered  very  carefully  the  pros  and 
cons  of  every  tract  which  the  local  people 
asked  to  be  excluded.  We  considered 
very  carefully  the  pros  and  cons  of  every 
tract  that  the  National  Park  Service 
a.'^ked  to  be  included.  The  figure  v.e 
arrived  at  is  admittedly  a  compromise 
but  wc  think  it  is  a  fair  one. 

T!^,e  new  national  seashore  will  in- 
clude about  7.000  acres  that  are  in  State 
ownership  and  will  be  donated  to  the 
United  State.?.  It  includes  about  2,750 
acres  that  the  United  States  already 
o'.vn.s  and  that  will  be  made  available 
tor  Park  Service  use  as  they  become  sur- 
plus to  present  Federal  needs.  Another 
1.000  acres  are  owned  by  local  govern- 
mental units.  The  remainder,  nearly 
15,000  acres,  are  in  private  ownership 
ar.d  will  have  to  be  acquired. 

The  bill  goes  to  elaborate  lengths  to 
a^?:ure  the  local  people  that  they  will  not 
fjuddenly  be  dispossessed  as  soon  as  this 
bill  becomes  law.  It  is  traditional,  of 
course,  for  the  National  Park  Sen'ice  to 


use  its  powers  of  condemnation  very 
sparingly,  but  the  bill  provides  that  this 
power  shall,  in  no  event,  be  used  against 
residential  property  for  1  year  after  the 
bill  becomes  effective  and  that  it  shall 
never  be  used  ta  acquire  such  property 
which  conforms  to  local  zoning  bylaws 
which  are  in  accord  with  general  stand- 
ards approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  provides,  moreover,  that  the 
owner  of  residential  property  may  elect 
to  retain  the  use  and  occupancy  of  his 
property  during:  his  lifetime  or  for  25 
years.  I  want  to  emphasize,  in  addi- 
tion, that  any  property  owner  may  con- 
tinue to  sell  the  property,  or  lease  it,  or 
leave  it  to  his  children,  or  do  anything 
else  with  it  that  a  normal  owner  may  do. 
The  bill  does  net  affect,  or  even  pretend 
to  affect,  these  rights  at  all.  I  repeat, 
the  local  people  arc  much  more  fully 
protected  by  this  bill  than  they  are  by 
any  other  piece  of  legislation  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Many  of  you  know  from  first-hand 
experience  tha:  Cape  Cod  is  beautiful 
country  and  that  it  is  well  worth  pre- 
serving in  its  p:-esent  state  for  posterity. 
Let  me  assure  those  of  you  who  have 
not  seen  it  for  vourselves  that  our  com- 
mittee did  not  act  without  familiarizing 
itself  with  the  area.  A  group  from  the 
committee  which  included  the  pentle- 
lady  from  Idaho  iMrs.  PfostI.  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers i, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Chenowfth],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Ullm..\n  1  vi.'ited  the  area 
last  December  and  .''aw  it  for  themselves. 
Another  group  which  included  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  John- 
son], the  gentleman  from  Oregon  I  Dr. 
DuRNOl,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Kyl)  and  myself  visited  it  this 
spring.  We  may  have  had  minor  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  respect  to  th^ 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  individual  areas 
from  the  national  seashore,  but  I  am 
sure  that  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  that  Cf  pe  Cod  will  be  a  worthy 
addition  to  ou;:*  national  park  system, 
that  it  is  different  from  any  uiut  of  that 
system  which  we  now  have,  and  that  it 
should  be  presei-ved  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  our  own  generation  and  of 
the  generations  which  will  follow  us. 

Let  me  underscore  tlie  preservation 
aspect  of  the  Ciipe  Cod  proposal.  The 
bill  itself  does  .<^o,  our  committee  report 
does  so,  and  I  want  to  do  so  personally 
and  as  chairman  of  the  National  Park.s 
Subcommittee.  The  sii?ht  of  the  coast- 
line which  the  Pilgrims  fir.st  saw  in  1620 
is  worth  preserving.  The  3.600  acres  of 
Province  lands  at  the  tip  of  the  cape 
which  are  .still,  fortunately,  in  a  wild 
state  after  all  these  years  are  worth 
preserving  that  way.  The  ponds,  large 
and  small,  which  dot  the  area  and  pleam 
like  jewels  on  a  briaht  day,  are  wortii 
preserving.  The  broad  sweep  of  high- 
lands the  whole  way  across  the  cape 
from  Pamet  to  Bound  Brook  is  wortii 
preserving. 

I  doubt  seriously  that  there  is  any  way 
of  preserving  these  areas  for  public  en- 
joyment without  making  them  a  part  of 
the  park  system.  Most  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  present  generation  of  Cape 
Codders,  aside  from  a  few  real  estate 
operations,   have   honest   intentions   of 


preserving  them.  But  what  of  the  next 
generation?  How  long  can  people  re- 
sist the  pressures  of  population  growth 
which  are  already  impinging  on  this 
beautiful  area?  How  long  can  they  re- 
sist the  lure  of  subdivision  and  sale? 
This  is  what  makes  the  passage  of  this 
bill  at  this  time  so  important. 

Ltt  me  emphasize  one  point:  Cape  Cod 
docs  not  need  to  be  preserved  for  the 
Cape  Cod  residents  alone;  it  needs  and 
deserves  to  be  preserved  for  all  America. 
Just  as  a  New  Englander  enjoys  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona,  just  as  a 
New  Yorker  enjoys  the  Everglades  in 
Florida,  just  as  a  Californian  enjoys  the 
Effi.uy  Mounds  in  Iowa,  just  as  an  Ore- 
gonian  enjoys  the  Skyline  Drive  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  so  all  of  u.s 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  Cape  Cod  in 
Ma.ssachusetts.  Cape  Cod  is  not  merely 
a  local  heritage.  It  is  and  should  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  our  national  heritage 
in  the  same  way  that  Grand  Canyon,  or 
Glacier  View,  or  Effigy  Mounds,  or  the 
Everglades  are. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  understand  there  is 
a  diflerence  between  the  House  bill  and 
tne  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  Tl^e  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  House  intends  to  stand  by 
its  version;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  One  of  the  biggest 
differences  between  the  two  bills  is  that 
the  bill  from  the  other  body  would  take 
control  of  appropriations  away  from  the 
Appropriations  Comnuttee,  and  the 
House  bill  would  not.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  gentleman 
is  correct,  plus  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
bill  includes  more  land  for  the  national 
park  than  the  House  bill  does.  We  do  not 
provide  for  back-door  spending  out  of 
the  Treasury. 

Simple  enjoyment  of  such  areas  as 
these  is.  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  highest 
and  best  forms  of  recreation.  Too  often 
we  think  of  recreation,  particularly  when 
it  is  associated  with  a  .seashore,  as  in- 
volving the  loud  and  raucous,  the  out- 
board motor,  the  high  diver,  and  popcorn 
and  peanuts.  We  do  not  intend  Cape 
Cod  to  become  a  second  Coney  Island. 
There  is  no  danger  that  it  will  becom*^ 
such  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  American  people  will 
continue  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  cape — 
its  beauty,  its  historical  a.s.sociations,  its 
scientific  interest,  and  its  peace  and 
quiet..  Assurance  of  tr.ts  is  what  we 
need  and  what  H.R.  5786  gives  u^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  aspects  of  this  bill  that  I  should 
like  to  talk  about,  but  time  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  do  so.  I  want,  however,  to 
close  by  paying  tribute  to  the  work  which 
was  done  during  the  86th  Congress  by 
the  gentlelady  from  Idaho  [Mrs.  PfostI 
who.se  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  be- 
gan the  work  of  considering  the  Cape  Cod 
propo.<^al  which  my  subcommittee  has 
continued  in  the  87th  Congress.  I  want 
to  thank  all  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  par- 
ticularly the  members  of  the  Si;bcom- 
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mittee  on  National  Pares,  for  their  steady 
attention  to  the  work  which  was  before 
them.  I  want  to  thane  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  th?  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  Congressman  Aspinall.  for  the 
encouragement  that  lie  gave  us  to  go 
ahead  with  this  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
be  able  to  present  thi.-:  bill  to  the  House 
and  to  recommend  its  passage,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Kyl) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  with  the 
presentation  of  this  legislation  we  have 
both  an  opportunity  and  an  obligation 
to  survey  the  entire  field  of  national 
parks  and  a  related  matter  of  outdoor 
recreation.  This  is  not  a  discussion 
which  can  be  dispo.'.ed  of  in  a  few 
minutes. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  boely  2  years  ago  es- 
tablished the  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
Resources  Review  Commission  to  study 
our  long-range  planning  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation and  its  relationship  with  our 
park  systems,  our  natural  forests,  and 
our  other  resources.  The  study  of  that 
Commission  has  been  long,  arduous,  and 
detailed,  and  I  believe  will  be  of  great 
value.  The  present  consideration  could 
have  benefited  tremendously  if  we  had 
awaited  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
ORRRC. 

It  is  important  that  we  realize  the 
legislation  before  us  Hill  be  regarded  as 
precedent  for  many  future  proposals. 
In  a  vei-y  brief  revi'^w  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  can  only  point  out  factors 
deserving  deliberation.  Proponents  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Seashore  Park  have  de- 
manded speed  because  of  possible  dete- 
rioration of  the  park  area  through  com- 
mercial and  recreational  developments. 
Unquestionably,  every  other  area  hence- 
forth will  require  speed  to  prevent 
destruction  of  the  natiral  beauties. 

This  legislation  caLs  for  creation  of 
a  park  from  land  which  is  highly  devel- 
oped and  very  valuable  The  bill  will 
permit  property  owners  to  reside  on  their 
property  through  their  lifetime.  There 
is  still  a  confiict  between  conservation 
and  recreation.  The:-e  is  no  accurate 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  property  acquisi- 
tion and  there  is  reasDn  to  believe  that 
that  acquisition  cost  will  be  increased  by 
the  necessity  of  access  road  construction 
and  other  considerations.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  only  one  central  sew- 
age system  exists  on  the  cape  and  this 
is  in  an  area  to  be  e;ccluded  from  the 
park.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  entire 
Department  will  soon  have  its  own  highly 
developed  community  lacilities  program 
to  rival  that  of  other  d<!partments  of  the 
Government  for  creation  of  public  utili- 
ties and  services.  Since  this  area  is 
highly  developed  for  both  commercial 
and  especially  for  residential  purposes, 
creation  of  the  park  will  create  serious 
financial  burdens  for  the  beautiful  little 
towns  which  are  losing  taxing  evalua- 
tions. For  the  latter  reason  alone,  I 
would  have  to  oppose  the  version  of  this 
legislation  passed  by  the  other  body  if 
that  legislation  comes  back  to  this  House 
after  a  conference. 


In  the  broader  view,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  cause  us  to  take  a 
gCKXi  look  at  the  national  park  system. 
What  more  should  it  include  to  be  con- 
sidered a  well-rounded  program? 
Should  conservation  continue  to  be  the 
almost  complete  purpose  of  national 
parks?  Are  there  not  new  concepts  to 
be  considered,  such  as  regional  park  sys- 
tems or  programs  of  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
the  communities?  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress is  entitled  to  a  complete  review  of 
the  policies  and  intentions  of  the  Park 
Service  so  far  as  future  additions  and 
development  are  concerned.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  oppose  every  other  park  bill 
which  is  presented  before  we  receive  a 
definitive  report  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  Park  Service;  accord- 
ing to  news  stories,  we  are  not  being  in- 
formed because  the  Department  does  not 
want  to  "tip  their  hand."  It  should  be 
added  that  the  hand  is  being  played  with 
a  pot  of  over  a  billion  dollars.  The  Cape 
Cod  area  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  t,he 
park  system.  There  are  other  areas  in 
every  State  which  could  be  so  designated. 
How  can  these  areas  best  meet  the  needs 
and  the  desires  of  the  Nation  and  the 
people?  Do  we  need  a  new  concept  of 
prescivation,  not  to  replace  but  to  aug- 
ment the  system  of  national  parks? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  again  ask  every 
Member  to  think  on  this  question.  How 
can  we  best  preserve  the  beauties  and 
other  values  of  our  outdoor  resources  in 
a  manner  which  is  equitable  and  prac- 
tical, not  only  so  far  as  the  National 
Government  is  concerned,  but  with  re- 
spect and  judgment  for  the  communities 
and  the  people  who  live  in  the  park 
areas? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  now  speaking  serves  well  on  the 
Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Com- 
mission, and  his  warning  is  very  timely. 
But.  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Com- 
mission has  offered  no  objection  whatso- 
ever to  this  particular  legislation;  am  I 
not  correct? 

Mr.  KYL.     The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  us  when  that  report  of 
the  Outdoor  Recreational  Resources 
Commission  might  be  expected. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  reporting  time  wj.s 
extended  by  this  body.  The  report, 
consisting  of  about  24  volumes,  will  te 
presented  to  the  Congress  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  to  get  this  in  the 
proper  perspective,  if  I  can  assist  in  i;. 
this  bill  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $16 
million — that  is  the  foot  in  the  door — to 
start  the  establishment  of  a  national 
park  on  Cape  Cod;  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  KYL.  The  estimates  of  the  cast 
of  acquisition  of  the  property  have 
ranged  from  $16  million  to  as  high  as 
$100  million.  I  believe  the  most  realis- 
tic estimates  have  been  somewhere  be- 
tween $50  million  and  $60  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  the  $16  million 
is  not  a  very  firm  figure;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KYL.  That  limitation  is  included 
in  the  bill.  I  am  not  an  appraiser,  but 
it  would  be  my  estimate  that  the  cost  of 
acquisition  of  this  proi>erty  would  be 
much  higher  than  the  $16  million  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  top  of  that  it  is  going 
to  require  roads;  is  that  not  correct,  a 
road  system  to  serve  this  project? 

Mr.  KYL.  There  are  some  roads  in 
the  area  at  the  present  time,  but  if  the 
visitation  is  increased.  I  think  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  there  would 
have  to  be  improvements  made  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
stated  that  there  is  only  one  sewage  sys- 
tem in  the  entire  area,  and  that  is  ex- 
cluded from  t.he  land  sought  to  be  ac- 
quired under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  To  the  best  of  my  informa- 
tion, that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  gentleman 
t+'ll  me  why  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
does  not  underwrite  the  costs  of  this 
park? 

Mr.  KYL  The  only  answer  I  could 
give  to  that  question  is  that  the  wit- 
nesses from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
have  told  the  committee  the  State  could 
not  assume  the  financial  burden  of  doing 
this  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  they  want  the  tax- 
payers of  the  entire  country  to  take  it 
over. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  we  not  here  establishing  a  national 
policy  with  respect  to  national  seashore 
areas?  That  is  probably  the  real  reason 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
does  not  take  it  over.  As  I  recall,  the 
first  venture  was  the  Cape  Hatteras  sea- 
shore project,  which  was  dedicated  about 
4  years  ago.  one  of  the  country's  greatest 
park  areas.  And,  I  think  it  is  in  this  area 
that  we  are  establishing  a  national  pol- 
icy. The  gentleman  a  moment  ago  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  should  establish 
its  own  park  area  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  believe  they  should.  That  is  the 
reason  we  are  getting  into  this  field,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  good  field  to  get  into. 

Mr.  KYL.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  realizes,  in  connec- 
tion with  Cape  Hatteras  and  certain  oth- 
er parks,  the  State  government  and  the 
local  governments  have  participated  in 
the  establishment. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Some  of  this  property 
to  be  acquired,  as  I  understand,  is  now 
privately  owned. 

Mr.  KYL.     Almost  all. 
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Mr.  SHORT.  Is  the  property  now  sub- 
ject to  local  taxation? 

Mr.  KYL.     It  is. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Is  there  any  provision 
in  this  bill  to  reimburse  the  local  politi- 
cal subdivisions  for  the  tax  loss  that  will 
be  sustained  if  title  to  this  land  is  taken 
ever  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  KYL.  In  the  original  bill  there 
was  a  provision  for  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  That  provision  has  been  re- 
moved by  amendment. 

Mr.  SHORT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  most  serious  consid- 
eration given  this  bill  was  that  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Keith]  who  had  the  dual  task  of  pro- 
moting a  worthwhile  park  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property  rights  for  towns  and 
citizens  of  the  cape.  His  work  has  been 
exemplary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
iniiiutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
1  Mr.  DuRNOJ. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
make  it  crystal  clear  to  this  body,  as  I 
have  so  abundantly  done  before  the  In- 
terior Committee,  that  I  am  in  accord 
with  the  overall  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  its  ambitious 
national  park  pros^ram.  I  will  energeti- 
cally encourage  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources,  that  are  so  important 
to  my  State,  and  to  our  Nation.  I  hope 
I  may  assist  in  the  creation  and  preser- 
vation of  certain  areas  of  our  country  a.s 
wilderness.  I  do  want  to  be  a  part  in 
the  orderly  development  of  recreation 
areas  throughout  this  land.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  the  East  whore  suitable 
land  is  scarce. 

I  oppose  the  timing  of  thi.>  particular 
legislation.  Today's  proposal  is  reaching 
us  even  before  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  has  had 
a  chance  to  make  a  report.  This  com- 
pleted report  is  due  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Congress  January  3,  1962. 

I  realize  in  Government  we  go  from 
crisis  to  crisis.  Despite  propaganda  to 
the  contrary,  this  particular  problem  is 
not  a  crisis  and  might  well  await  recom- 
mendations from  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission. 

I  will  object  from  time  to  time  to  the 
whpn,  the  who.  and  the  liow  of  this 
progr'i.m.  I  repeat  I  am  m  accord  with 
Its  overall  objectives. 

I  cannot  pass  to  a  discussion  cf  this 
bill  itself  without  saying  to  the  con- 
stituents of  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Hastings  Keith!,  that  he 
has  worked  long  and  hard  with  this  com- 
mittee, and  as  a  result  I  believe  H.R. 
5786  is  a  much  better  bill  than  the  one 
pas.'^ed  by  the  other  body. 

H.R.  5786  is  an  entirely  new  concept. 
For  the  first  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  moving  in  and  invading  a  thickly 
populated  section  of  the  country;  25.000 
to  30,000  acres  of  land  would  arbitrarily 
be  taken,  much  of  it  from  private  prop- 
erty ov.ners.  held  for  many  generations. 


This  was  done  by  Members  of  this  Con- 
grress  sitting  down  with  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  cutting  up.  carving  up, 
apportioning,  and  reapportioning  land 
for  a  national  seashore. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon,  has  any  right,  moral 
or  legal,  to  recommend  the  conhscation 
or  condemnation  of  land  of  one  land- 
owner, and  exclude  the  land  jf  hi.s  nei-;h- 
bor.  The  determination  of  tlie  status 
of  some  cf  this  land  was  like  playing 
Russian  roulette. 

Your  committee  has  carefully  consid- 
ered the  Cape  Cod  pro!X)sal. 

Open  hearings,  two  visits  to  Ihr  area, 
which  included  careful  coverar^'e  of  the 
ground  area  in  the  morning  by  automo- 
bile, and  in  the  afternoon  by  helicopters 
helped  in  our  deliberation.s,  and  in  for- 
mulating our  lecommrndations. 

I  voted  to  place  II  R.  5786  before  the 
CoR.Tress  because  I  think  tb.at  all  meas- 
ures of  great  significance  and  broad 
principle  should  bo  dcbatrd  on  this 
floor. 

I  held  iTsrrvLition.s  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
its  passage,  and  thf.~r'  i  would  like  to 
briefly  pa"s  on  to  you. 

First.  C?.pc  Cod  would  become  pri- 
marily recreational  and  thp  very  pur- 
pose of  pres-^rvation  and  con'^ervatiou 
wh'ch  thp  bill  espouses  would  be  de- 
feated. 

Second.  According  to  testimony  the 
cost  of  acquisition  would  run  from  $20 
to  S120  million,  or  six  times  what  th-.s 
bill  calls  for. 

Third,  I  sincerely  brllcve  the  four 
townships  mo.- 1  aflcctcd  do  not  want  this 
park.  Provincetown  and  Ci'.atham  do 
because  of  tourist  dollars,  and  little  loss 
of  tax  revenue  to  their  township. 

Fourth.  No  mention  of  access  road 
development  is  made  in  this  bill.  This 
has  been  estimated  to  cost  $59  million. 
Who  will  pay  that  bill? 

Fifth.  There  is  no  compensation  for 
loss  of  tax  revenues  by  the  townships. 
The  bill  pa.ssed  by  the  other  body  does 
not  protect  the  mimicipalities  by  re- 
serving good  adiacent  land  for  resi- 
dential construction. 

Sixth.  There  is  no  central  sewage 
di'--po'al  in  this  whole  thickly  populated 
area  of  the  cape. 

Seventh.  Tliere  will  be  a  backing  up 
of  holiday  traffic  clear  to  Plymouth  and 
tlie  very  beautiful  residential  areas  to 
the  north  will  find  their  way  of  life  not 
coTiserved  or  preserved  but  seriously 
threatened  by  the  summer  throng  at- 
tracted. 

Eighth.  This  Ijill  would  make  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  a  virtual  czar  over 
the  lives  of  the  pooplc  who  are  permitted 
to  remain  within  the  confines  of  the 
park:  He  would  appoint  most  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee:  he  would  appoint  the 
Cliairman  of  the  Committee;  his  word 
would  bo  final  with  respect  to  the  zoning 
ordinances:  aiid  his  word  would  be  final 
in  much  of  the  fishing  and  hunting  in 
the  area. 

These  are  the  reasons  I  object  to  the 
enactment  of  this  lecislation. 

In  conclusion,  I  was  astounded,  aston- 
ished, and  saddened  by  a  recent  press 
release  in  the  Washington  Post.     Speak- 


ing of  the  park  program,  officials  said 
they  did  not  want  to  disclose  their  hand 
now,  but  they  proposed  to  acquire  5.4 
million  acres  of  private  land  at  a  cost  of 
SI  5  billion  in  the  next  few  years.  All 
thi.s  under  the  guise  of  preservation,  con- 
servation, and  recreation:  when  we  al- 
ready have  770  million  acres  in  the 
public  domain. 

A  case  in  point.  On  July  7.  last  Fri- 
day, we  had  before  our  committee  an- 
other park  proposal  involving  113.000 
acres  of  land  in  Missouri.  86  percent  of 
uliich  IS  pnva'/ely  owned 

Another  case  in  point.  Last  week  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  came  to 
committee  headquarters  and  without 
consulting  either  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  or  the  chairman  of  the 
whole  committee,  tried  to  set  up  a  hear- 
ing on  another  national  park.  Most  of 
us  had  not  heard  of  this  one. 

According  to  Secrctarj-  Udall  and  the 
pres.s.  this  is  only  the  beginning.  There 
IS  much  more  to  come  Let  us  proceed 
slowly,  and  consider  the  wisdom  of  our 
elders,  who  have  preceded  us 

John  Quincy  Adams,  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  20  years  thereafter  a 
Member  of  this  body,  had  this  to  say; 
"Property  lias  di\  ine  rights,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  idea  is  admitted  into  society 
that  property  is  not  as  sacred  as  the  laws 
of  God,  anarchy  and  tyranny  begin." 

The  fullowing  Ls  a  statement  prepared 
by  tlie  Cape  Cod  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Hyannis,  Mass.,  Norman  H.  Cook,  execu- 
tive secretary,  for  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  March  7,  8.  9,  1961,  on  the 
proposed  "Cape  Cod  National  Seashore." 
and  contained  in  H.R.  989  and  S.  857  be- 
fore the  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  US.  Senate: 

Mr.  Chiiirmaii  ai'.d  committee  menil>€rs. 
the  propo.H.'U  before  yi.ni  cjilla  lor  Feder;il  uc- 
quisition  of  nearly  30,000  acres  if  l;ir.d  in 
B;Tiust;ible  County,  Cape  Cod  Some  of  you 
have  tnsperted  the  area,  .ind  know  that  this 
Is  not  H  wUderne'S  area  Takmg  this  land 
and  opening  It  to  the  genral  pubhc  will  have 
conseciuences  not  entirely  clear  at  this  time, 
A  wide  v.iriety  of  opinions  Juive  been  offered, 
from  claims  of  great  benefit  to  forecasts  of 
disaster  for  our  locnl  ecoi'.omy.  That  sub- 
stantial rhnnges  will  tnke  plRce  seem  inevita- 
ble. It  is  our  ability  Xa  absorb  tliese  changes 
in   whichever  direction  tliat   concerns  u.s. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  would 
deliberately  set  out  to  destroy  our  economy. 
Therefore,  we  liope  you  will  provide  safe- 
guards that  will  help  U3  abs<jrb  the  impact 
With  a  minimum  of  hnrdship. 

These  safcgu-irds  s'aoutd  include  "pay- 
ments in  lieu"  of  trixps  for  n  period  rif  time 
long  en  "Ugh  to  ;:ssure  our  town.s  financial 
stability  T'.venty-five  years  would  not  seem 
too  long  Provisions  for  appeal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  could  be  provided  to  determi'ie 
fair  and  equiiab:e  adjustments.  This  Is  a 
new  and  untried  experiment,  and  our  towns 
and  courUy  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the 
mercy  of  administrative  deci.slons.  The  Park 
Service's  estimates  of  the  number  of  people 
that  win  u.'se  this  park  Indicate  an  extreme 
burden  on  local  facilities  for  traffic  control, 
and  public  health  and  safety. 

The  matter  of  access  to  this  area  is  of 
great  concern  to  us.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  approximately  112  miles  of  old- 
liishioned  higliways  between  the  proposed 
park  and  the  population  centers  of  Boston 
and  New  York.  These  are  now  dangerously 
overcr'jwdcd    in    July    and    Aiigust.      To   im- 
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pose  a  load  5  times  greater  (see  p  316, 
report  on  S  263C  pt  2.  June  2,  1960 1  which 
is  the  Park  Service  estimate,  could  be  dls- 
astrous. 

The  cost  of  alleviating  these  conditions 
should  be  included  in  tlie  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  this  proposal  We  are  all  Ux)  famil- 
iar with  the  effects  of  capital  expenditure 
that  do  not  Include  the  operating  and  sec- 
ondary costs.  The  proposal  before  Vuu  ig- 
nores these,  and.  as  presently  drawn,  will 
l)lace  the  burden  on  the  local  governments. 
Our  eronomy  dejiends  on  vacation  travelers, 
and  our  highways  are  barely  adequate,  II 
traffic  doubles  nr  Increases  five  times,  it  could 
mean  the  trade  we  now  need  for  our  support 
will  be  driven  away  because  of  travel  d;'!i- 
cultles. 

Federal  Highway  aid  in  this  area  is  on  a 
50  50  basis,  not  90-10.  We  believe  that  if 
the  Congress  decides  that  creating  this  park 
is  in  the  national  interest,  it  should  not 
force  local  interests  to  pay  for  highway  con- 
s'rtiction,  as  wall  as  sacrifice  the  p>aential 
income  from  the  land  areas  involved,  and 
asvume  the  other  burdens  this  act  will  im- 
pose. 

We  hope  you  will  Include  an  authorization 
and  an  appropriation  that  continues,  'pay- 
ments In  lieu  "  of  taxes  for  many  years,  and 
provides  for  the  entire  cost  of  construction 
of  access  highways. 

The  sums  Involved  In  highway  construc- 
tion can  be  estimated  from  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  section  of  US  Highway  No,  6 
from  West  Barnstable  to  Orleans,  a  25-mlle 
section  of  single  lane,  which  cost  $7  5  mil- 
lion. From  West  Barnstable  to  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  a  matter  of  11  miles,  there  now 
exists  a  modern  highway  of  limited  access, 
with  a  safety  median  strip.  Beyond  thl.-^. 
new  construction  is  needed  VS.  Route  No, 
6  to  connect  New  York  City,  55  miles;  Mas- 
s:\rhusettJ5  Route  No  28,  to  connect  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike,  20  mnes:  Massachusetts 
Route  No,  3,  to  connect  Boston.  12  m.iles,  a 
total  of  112  miles,  which  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$59  7  million    not    Inclvidint.'   land   damages 

Construction  costs  west  and  north  oi  the 
canal  will  be  higher  than  on  the  cape 
Therefore  please  include  these  c(;sts  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  this  proposed  park.  They 
could  easily  exceed  The  cost  of  the  park 
Itself. 

A  realistic  apprai.-nl  of  the  total  cost  and 
provisions  to  meet  them  could  help  consid- 
erably in  the  creation  of  the  park.  As  it 
now  stands,  the  park  cannot  be  created 
without  the  approval  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  in  granting  Federal  con- 
trol in  State-owned  lands.  It  would  seem 
doubtful  that  our  legislature  would  approve. 
knowing  that  they  will  have  to  raise  half  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  highway  construction, 
I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  on   this  m.itter. 

Statfment  by  the  Town  of  Cu.\th'im  to  the 

StTBCOMMITTEE   ON    NaTKiNAI,    PaRKS    OF    THE 

Committee  on  I.vterior  and  Insvlar  Af- 
fairs, Hor.sE  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D  C, 

Inasmuch  as  the  town  of  Chatham  has 
submitted  statements  both  verbal  and  writ- 
ten, on  a  proposed  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore Park  at  various  Senate  and  House  sub- 
committees hearings,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
repetition,  the  town  respectfully  reques'>.s  the 
verbal  and  written  statemerus,  as  described 
and  enumerated  below,  be  made  a  part  of 
tliC  record  of  this  hearing  on  the  new  House 
bill  H  R,989. 

1.  Verbal  statement  by  Robert  A,  McNeece 
made  at  the  Senate  subcommittee  hearing  on 
Senate  bill  S,  2636  on  December  9  and  10, 
1959,  Eastham,  Mass. 

2.  Statement  of  the  "position  of  the  town 
of  Chatham  in  relation  to  Senate  bill  S.  2636" 
presented  at  the  same  liearing, 

3.  Statement  filed  by  Everett  C.  Small, 
chairman  of  the  Chatham  Board  of  Select- 
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men  at  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  on  June  21,  1960. 

4  A  statement  by  the  town  of  Chatham 
presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
hearing  of  said  committee  on  December  16 
and  17,  1960,  at  Eastham   Ma.ss 

5  The  verbal  statement  by  Robert  A  Mc- 
Neece made  at  the  aforementioned  liearing 

All  oi  the  above  are  part  of  the  record  of 
the  hearings  referred  to  but  are  distinct  and 
not  repetitious  in  content.  Inasmuch  as 
H  H  :'89  is  a  new  bill  the  town  of  Chatham 
wishes  to  be  assured  that  all  the  testimony 
It  has  thus  far  submitted  on  the  proposed 
Cape  Code  National  Seashore  Park  will  be 
printed  in  and  become  a  part  of  the  record 
of  this  hearing. 

Supplementing  the  aforementioned  testi- 
mony the  town  of  Chniham  wishes  to  make 
the  following  additional  .-^tr-.tement  of  facts 
and  relevant  comments  in  support  of  the 
'position  the  town  has  taken  in  regard  to  a 
proposed  Cape  Cixl  National  Seashore  Park 
as  it  relates  to  the  town  cf  Chatham. 

Chatham  has  maintained  from  tlie  begin- 
ning   tliat    any    area    of    the    proposed    park 
winch  must  be  reached  by  travel  over  nar- 
row   roads   through   its   fine   residential   dis- 
tricts would  have  a  serious  depreciating  af- 
fect on  the  fine  residential  character  of  the 
town  as  a  whole.     In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Chatham  Park  Commissioners  fiom  Director 
Conrad   Wlrth.   of   the    National    Park    Serv- 
ice,   published    in    the    Cape    Cod    Standard 
Times  of  March  2,   1961,  Director  Wirth  ac- 
knowledges the  validity  of  the  Chatham  con- 
tention    by     describing    limited     uses     now- 
planned  for  Morris  and  Stage  Islands  which 
would  have  such  an  effect  as  not  to    "cause 
.■icce.-s  ar.d  tran'^p  irtati(^n  -problems  thro-ugh 
the   town   of   Chatham  "     In   another   press 
releasf>       Senator       SAiTor.sTAL:.      confirmed 
Chatham's  contentiun  by  saying  in  c3ect  the 
limited   uses   "answers  both   the  valid   con- 
cern  of    the   Chatham   Board   of    Selectmen 
that  increa.sed  traffic  congestion  would  neces- 
sitate the  w-iriening  of  streets  and  thus  im- 
pair   the    traditional    charm    of    the    town," 
TIius  the  validity  of  Chatham's  most  impor- 
tant concern  about  potential  traffic  has  been 
recogniyed    by    two   of    the   most    important 
s.iurces  of  legislation  to  establish  tlie  park. 
Director  Wirth  and  Senator  S.^ltonstall.    In 
this    same    connection    Chatham    wishes    to 
call  attention  to  Director  Wirth  s  statement 
and  the  words  "cause  access  and  transporta- 
tion  problems — through  the  town  of  Chat- 
h.mi"  and   refer  to  the  statement  made  by 
Director   Conrad   Wirth   as   recorded   in   the 
liearings  at  Eastham   December    16   and    17 
1960    in   w-hich   he  said,   "In  our  studies  we 
also  tried  to  give  the  fullest  possible  consid- 
eration  to  the  probably   effects  of  the  pro- 
posed   national    seashore    on    the    neighbor- 
ing communities.     You  will    note   that   the 
community  centers  of  Provlncetow-n.  Truro. 
Wellfleet.  Eastham.  Orleans,  and  Chatham  are 
all  outside  of  the  recommended  boundaries," 
On    the   one    hand   the  National   Park   Serv- 
ice claims  the  proposed  park  is  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  com.munity  center  of  Chatham 
and  on  the  other  hand  it   recognizes  traffic 
problems   through    the  tow-n   of   Chatham, 

Chatham  has  also  maintained  from  the  be- 
ginning that  It  was  not  good  planning  to 
separate  one  area  of  the  park  in  Chatham. 
14  road-miles  distant,  from  the  next  nearest 
part  of  the  park  in  Orleans.  Chatham  has 
maintained  that  the  park  should  be  as  com- 
pact and  cohesive  as  possible,  because  of  Its 
impact  on  the  tow-ns  effected,  the  traffic 
problems,  and  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  administration,  Chatham  wishes  to  re- 
fer the  subcommittee  t.o  the  final  paragraph 
of  the  "Statement  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice In  answ-er  to  the  criticism  that  the  area 
proposed  for  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
Park,  as  it  appears  in  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings PS  Eastham  December  16  and  17.  1960. 
is  not  really  all  needed  for  park  vise."     "It 


would  also  impair  its  cohesiveness  as  an  ad- 
mlui.=trab;e  area  by  so  constricting  and  frag- 
menting It  that  park  routes  and  faculties 
could  not  be  developed  adequately  in  the 
best  interesus  of  i>ark  conservation  and  pub- 
lic u.se  To  thus  hamper  proper  park  plan- 
ning would  tend  V^  increase  the  impact  of 
public  use  upon  the  traditional  atmosphere 
of  the  cape   " 

Chatham  also  wishes  to  call  attention  to 
Mr,  Thompson's  verbal  testimony,  at  the 
above-mentioned  hearing,  in  which  he  said 
There  must  be  .=  ):ne  ontmuity  of  an  area 
and  unity  to  its  development  program  " 
Also  to  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Serge 
Che.'-mayefl.  an  ardent  proponent  of  the  park, 
in  which  he  states,  "The  ecology  of  wildlife 
cannot  jump  quarter-mile  gaps,"  Chatham 
IS  quoting  these  statements,  out  of  context 
by  Mr,  Thon,pson  and  Professor  Cliermaveff 
merely  because  it  believes  tliey  were  im- 
pul.^ive  utterances  stemming  from  innate, 
commonsense  knowledge  that  there  should 
be  some  continuity  to  the  park  and  yet  this 
]'Vi,posa;  w  raid  separate  one  part  of  the  park 
In  Chatham.  14  road-miles  distance,  trom  the 
next  nearest  part  :n  Orleans 

C'riatham  wishes  to  call  attention  also  tj 
another  paragraph  in  tiie  statement  by  Di- 
rector Wirth.  'In  suggesting  the  proposed 
boundrtry.  we  also  gave  careful  considera- 
tion to  such  park  planning  requirements  as 
the  potentialities  for  its  appropriate  uses  by 
the  visiting  public;  the  need  for  suitable  and 
safe  entr.'.nces;  means  of  n.oving  from  place 
to  place  in  the  seashore  in  safety  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  a  seashore  visit  en- 
joyable; public  use  facilities  such  as  visitor 
centers,  administrative  and  headquarters 
sites  and  the  minimum  land  needed  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes.  In  other  words, 
the  seashore,  if  it  is  to  succeed  both  as  a 
conservation  device  and  as  a  public  use  area, 
must  be  such  that  we  can  provide  sensible 
and  orderly  protection,  development,  and  use 
within  it.  This  will  not  be  possible  if  it  is 
pared  dow-n  or  dismembered  Into  several  or 
more  scjDarate  and  isolated  tracts," 

Would  not  separating  Chatham  from  th.e 
rest  of  the  park  amount  to  dismemberment '' 
Could  such  a  small  area  be  provided  with 
.'•cnsible  and  orderly  protection  economical- 
ly? Is  moving  14  miles  over  a  narrow,  wind- 
ing road  between  Orleans  and  through  Chat- 
ham's busy  streets  conslstant  with  means  of 
moving  from  pLice  to  place  in  the  seashore 
in  safety? 

There  has  now  be^n  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  new  bill,  S  857.  which.  Chatham  un- 
derstands, will  be  considered  at  this  hear- 
ing Tills  bill  provides  for  reductions  in  the 
proposed  park  boundaries  in  every  lower 
cape  town  requesting  reduction,  but  does 
not  provide  for  any  reduction  in  Chatham 

The  only  concession  made  to  the  town  of 
Chatham  is  that  "Notwitl-istanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  act,  Morris  and  Stage  I?- 
lar.ds  shall  be  administered  as  a  sanctuary 
in  w-hlch  the  fiora  and  fauna  shall  be  pre- 
served and  where  camping  and  other  major 
activities  and  developments  for  the  accom- 
m.odation  of  visitors  shall  be  prohibited" 
Who  Is  to  define  major   activities? 

In  an  article  in  the  February  Issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Devercux  Butcher  de- 
scribes the  act  establishing  the  Everglades 
National  Park,  Fla  .  and  what  happened  in 
that  park  thereafter.  From  this  article 
Chatham  wishes  to  quote  the  following: 
•  Congress  specifically  directed  that  the 
ajca — 'shall  be  perm.anently  reserved  as  a 
wilderness,  and  no  development  •  •  *  for 
the  entertainment  of  visitors  shall  be  under- 
taken w-hich  will  Interfere  w-ith  the  preserva- 
tion intact  of  the  unique  flora  and  fauna 
and  the  essential  natural  primitive  condi- 
tions now  prevailing  in  this  area,'  "  Note  the 
similarltv  of  this  wording  to  that  In  the  bill, 
S.  857.  Mr,  Butcher,  in  the  same  article,  re- 
lates what  has  actually  happened  at  the 
Everglades  as  follows: 
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"When  Everglades  National  Park,  Fla.,  was 
established  In  late  1947,  under  a  1934  au- 
thorization Act,  the  area  was  an  unblemished 
wilderness  except  for  a  few  patches  of  agri- 
cultural land  on  the  eastern  side  and  a  wind- 
ing dirt  road  that  ended  40  miles  away  at  a 
little  group  of  weathered  fishermen's  shacks 
known  as  Flamingo,  overlooking  Florida  Bay. 
The  park  was,  in  fact,  as  much  an  unblem- 
ished wilderness  and  wildlife  sanctuary  as 
Mount  McKlnley  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

"Newton  B.  Drury,  who  was  National  Park 
Service  director  in  1947,  said  that  before 
starting  any  development  in  Everglades,  the 
area  would  be  studied  to  make  sure  that 
whatever  was  done  would  not  disturb  the 
wildlife,  which  constituted  the  park's  princi- 
pal, and  perhaps  most  fragile,  feature. 

"A  new  administration  came  into  office  in 
the  early  1950's,  and  since  then  the  40-mile 
road  has  been  improved  and  it  fills  Its  pur- 
pose well:  but  at  its  southern  end,  where  the 
shacks  once  stood,  there  is  now  a  fishing- 
yachting  resort  of  the  kind  that  Is  a  dime 
a  dozen  in  Florida. 

"There  is  a  60-room  motel,  a  dining  room 
seating  200.  a  marina,  57  boat  slips, 
with  dockside  electric  power  and  water,  ac- 
commodating boats  up  to  a  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  a  hoist  for  boats  up  to  5,000 
pounds.  A  channel  dug  across  part  of  the 
p>ark's  Florida  Bay  provides  access  for  yachts. 
Marine  supplies — gas,  diesel  fuel,  bait,  tackle. 
and  ice^are  for  sale.  There  is  a  launching 
ramp  for  boats  brought  in  on  trailers. 
Sightseeing  trips  run  daily  to  the  Cuthbert 
rockery,  when  the  birds  are  nesting,  and  to 
Cape  Sable,  White  Water  Bay,  and  Florida 
Bay;  Inboard  and  outboard  boats  are  for 
rent  with  or  without  guides,  as  are  30-  and 
40-foot  self-propelled  houseboats  that  sleep 
four  to  six  persons.  Fifteen-  and  si.xteen- 
foot  Fiberglass  boats  also  are  for  rent,  with 
or  without  motors.  Tlie  supplies  and  per- 
sonnel required  for  this  operation  must  be 
trucked  40  miles  through  the  park.  Is  this 
big  commercial  resort  in  accord  with  tiie 
authorization  act?" 

Could  this  same  thins:,  or  something  simi- 
lar, eventually  happen  to  the  Chatham  area, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  national  growing 
pressure  for  more  recreational  use  areas? 

Nothing  in  the  bill  S.  857  prevents  the 
National  Park  Service  from  providing  a  road 
through  Morris  Island  to  the  wildlife  areas 
of  Monomoy.  which  can  be  made  accessible 
by  viaduct  or  bridge  and  provide  recreational 
facilities  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
visitors  who  may  enjoy  the  following  per- 
mitted uses  as  quoted  from  a  pyamphlet  is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Monomoy  area,  "Recreation."  Varied  forms 
of  recreation  are  available  to  the  public  on 
the  refuge.  They  Include  fishing,  camping, 
hiking,  shell  collecting,  picnicking,  and 
photography. 

The  wording  in  the  bill  S.  857  implies 
that  there  will  be  very  limited  visitation  to 
Morris,  Stage,  and  Monomoy  Islands.  Chat- 
ham wishes  to  quote  from  the  economic 
study  of  the  proposed  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  Park.  "Our  estimate  is  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  23.000  summer  resi- 
dents in  the  area  at  any  one  time.  We  fore- 
cast that  without  the  development  of  the 
national  seashore  park,  this  number  would 
be  more  than  double  in  15  years.  The  na- 
ture of  most  of  the  summer  residents,  under 
that  condition  would  continue  to  be  the 
family  groups  that  now  predominate. 

When  the  lower  cape's  23,000  summer 
residents  are  used  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
"visitor  days,'  a  conservative  estimate  is  that 
there  are  1.5  million  visitor-days  already  be- 
ing spent  in  the  area.  The  implication  of 
the  kind  of  growth  experienced  at  Hat- 
teras — 66.8  percent  in  a  4-year  period — if  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  cape  would  mean  a  tre- 
mendous Influx  of  persons. 

"This  would  mean  a  total  of  2,500,000  vis- 
itor-days at  the  end  of  a  4-year  period  after 


the  establishment  of  the  park  and  10  mil- 
lion visitor-days  in  a  15-year  period  after 
the  establishment  of  the  piu-k. 

"Of  course  the  season  would  be  much 
longer  since  the  experience  of  other  parks 
has  been  to  draw  visitors  heavily  in  the 
spring  ai-.d  fall.  If  the  park  is  not  estab- 
lished, visitor-days  on  the  lower  cape  wil; 
be  less  than  4  million.  Such  an  influx  as 
the  one  predicted  for  the  park  is  not  beyond 
reasonable  expectations." 

To  assume  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
people  making  up  the  10  million  extra  visi- 
tation days  will  not  visit  the  Chatham  area 
either  from  a  desire  to  see  the  whole  park 
while  they  are  here  or  a  wish  to  use  the 
recreational  facilities  which  may  be  made 
available  at  Monomoy,  is  unrealistic.  Either 
a  sufficient  nun^ber  will  come  to  Justify  the 
cost  of  acquisition  (possibly  *1  million)  ad- 
ministration and  maintenance,  or  it  would 
be  sheer  folly,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
need  to  maintain  a  sound  dcllar.  to  buy  and 
maintain  such  an  expensive  piece  of  prop- 
erty for  a  very  few  people.  There  is  an  in- 
consistency here  which  puzzles  Chatham 
and  leads  the  town  to  wonder  if  the  "limited 
iises"  will  be  only  of  a  temporary  nature. 
Will  the  history  of  the  Everglades  be  re- 
peated in  the  Chatham  area. 

In  determining  the  fair  market  value  of 
Morris  and  St.'>ge  I<:lands  which  ;hc  owners 
have  set  at  $1,108,500,  ba.=:ed  on  the  price 
of  the  individual  lot.s  on  the  islands,  Chat- 
ham has  compared  the  prices  of  these  lots 
with  other  shore  front,  or  near  shore  lots 
actually  sold  or  with  signed  agreements  to 
purchased,  and  can  point  out  lots  thr.t  range 
from  $15,000,  for  .65  acre  to  $20,000,  for  1 
acre.  Such  lots  and  prices  must  be  taken 
Into  consideration  whei^.  an  independent  ap- 
praisal Is  made. 

Much  is  made  of  Morris  and  Stage  Islands 
being  "administered  as  a  sanctuary."  Alan 
H.  Morgan,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  h^s  stated 
that  "Morris  Island,  acre  for  acre,  is  the 
most  important  land  bird  habitat  on  the 
entire  New  England  co.i.st."  He  further 
stated,  "an  overwhelming  proportion  of  its 
membership  as  individuals  are,  we  are  sure — 
emphatically — in  favor  of  the  pr\rk."  Chat- 
ham takes  it  for  grante<I  that  the  park,  as 
he  referred  to  it,  incUides  Morris  Island. 

By  CLU-trr.st  a  locril  pxpert  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  bird  habitats,  Edward  Norman,  mem- 
ber of  National  Audubon  Society,  Cooper 
Ornithological  Society.  American  Ornithol- 
ogists' Union,  Massachusetts  Audubon  So- 
ciety, Wilson  Ornithological  Society,  and 
Northeastern  Bird-Banding  Association. 

Cooperator  Bander  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, formerly  cooperaf^r  in  banding  and 
research  at  the  Austin  Ornithological  Re- 
search Station  in  Wellfleet.  Ma.'JS  .  states. 

"The  writer,  relating  to  Morris  and  Stage 
Islands  in  the  town  of  Chatham,  has 
previously  expressed  opposition  to  the  in- 
clusion of  Morris  and  Stage  Islands  in  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  The  new  pro- 
visions written  into  the  revised  Saltonstall- 
Smith  bill,  S.  857,  do  not  alter  this  opinion. 

"Under  private  ownership  of  Morris  and 
Stage  Islands,  being  highly  restricted  zoned 
areas,  the  habitat  and  ecology  will  be  greatly 
improved  for  all  forms  of  wildlife  as  proved 
by  a  parallel  situation  at  harbor  coves  where 
food  producing  planting  has  increased  the 
bird  population  throughout  the  year.  The 
present  owners  of  Morris  and  Stage  Islands 
have  firmly  expressed  their  desire  for  con- 
servation of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area 
As  proof  of  this  attitude,  an  agreement  for 
a  conservation  easement  covering  the  cedar 
swamp  and  marshes  has  been  made  with  the 
town  through  the  conservation  commission. 

"I  flnnly  'oelicve  that  such  indivldtial  man- 
agement of  the  land  will  be  of  greater  bene- 
fit to  the  wildlife  than  the  so-called  wildlife 
sanctuary  of  the  National  Park  Service." 


Mr.  Morgan  did  not  poll  the  members  of 
the  Avidubon  Society,  so  his  statement  is 
presumptuous.  If  he  were  to  furnish  them 
with  the  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Norman  at 
the  December  1960  hearings  in  Eastham  and 
a  record  of  what  has  happened  at  the  Ever- 
glades would  they  "overwhelmingly  and  em- 
phatically "  support  the  inclusion  of  Monis 
Island  in  the  park? 

The  new  bill,  like  its  predecessor,  estab- 
U.shes  the  bounds  of  Nauset  Beach  at  one- 
quarter  mile  offshore.  This  is  an  invasion 
oi  Chatham  and  Massachusetts  waters.  For 
what  reason  does  the  National  Park  Service 
want  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  our  waters  in 
Pleasant  Bay?  Why  are  not  the  bounds  set 
at  the  mean  low  water  mark,  which  is  com- 
mon practice,  and  is  Whod  as  a  method  of 
describing  the  bounds  of  other  areas  m  the 
fame  bill? 

In  his  st;''tement  presented  to  the  sub- 
conunittee  hearing  of  December  1960  m 
Eastham,  Director  Wirth  quotes  William  H. 
Whyte,  Jr  ,  authority  on  open  space  con- 
servation, in  connection  with  community 
growth.  Chatham  would  like  to  quote  the 
same  William  Whyte,  Jr  ,  from  a  statement 
made  in  the  Urban  Land  Institute — Techni- 
cal Bulletin  36.  as  follows:  "The  charm  of  the 
lower  cape  lies  in  lived-in  houses  as  well 
as  in  the  dunes."  It  is  this  charm  which 
one  may  expect  to  observe  in  the  colonial 
h.oiiscs  (rrquired  by  deed  restriction  i  that 
will  be  built  on  Morris  Island  if  excluded 
Irom  the  park. 

Unfortunately  no  Senate  or  Hou.se  sub- 
committee members  have  been  able  to  make 
a  leisurely  road  trip  over  the  Chatham  area 
and  the  road  between  Chatham  and  Orleans 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  National 
P;. rk  Service  has  taken  about  2  years  to  study 
the  Cape  Cixl  area  but  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  have  had  a  comparatively  few 
hovirs  to  make  the  .same  study.  The  thought 
of  widening  and  straightening  the  sceiac 
r'lad  between  Orleans  and  Chatham  is  ab- 
horrent. Massachu-et's  no  longer  buUds 
three-lane  highways  so  that  If  this  road 
were  to  be  widened  to  State  specification  it 
would  have  to  go  to  four  lane  with  the 
result  that  it  would  no  longer  be  a  charming 
winding  road  but.  Instead,  a  speedway. 

In  summarizing  its  views  on  proposed 
legislation  to  estr.blish  a  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  P.irk.  either  under  H.R.  989,  S.  857. 
or  any  otner  bills  relating  to  the  subject, 
the  to'An  of  Chatham  contends  that  Morns. 
State,  and  Monomoy  Islands  should  be  elim- 
inated from  any  proposed  bounds  for  the 
following  reasons:  Bivsed  on  facts,  quoted 
statements,  and  other  material  present€d  in 
tills  statement  it  lias  been  clearly  established 
and  acknowledged  that  additional  traffic 
through  our  residential  areas  Is  a  valid  con- 
cern of  the  town. 

That  either  the  traffic  attracted  to  the 
Chatham  area  in  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
National  Park  Service  will  be  so  great  (as 
Chatham  believes  It  will)  that  it  will  cause 
immeasurable  Injury  to  the  town  or  there 
will  be  so  few  people  visit  the  area,  as  the 
bill  S  857  implies,  that  the  cost  of  its  acqui- 
sition, maintenance,  and  administration 
would  not  be  justified. 

That  separation  of  one  part  of  the  park  in 
Chatham  from  the  next  nearest  part  by 
14  miles  defeats  the  desirable  purposes  of 
continuity  for  coheslveness,  traffic  safety, 
maintenance,  and  administration  reasons 

That  it  Is  unfair  to  make  land  concession 
to  other  towns  but  none  to  Chatham  and  is 
even  more  cruel  since  Chatham  lost  the  ap- 
proximate 3.000  acres  of  Monomoy  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  1944 

The  town  of  Chatham,  therefore,  con- 
cltides — 

( 1 1  That  Morris.  Stage,  and  Monomoy  Is- 
lands should  be  excluded  from  any  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  Park. 

(2)  That  the  westerly,  southwesterly, 
southerly,   and  northerly  bounds  of  Naviset 
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Beach  to  a  point  on  the  northerly  side  de- 
lineated on  an  accompanying  map  be  estab- 
lished  at  the  mean    low   water  mark. 

(3 1  That  Monoinuy  be  continued  to  be 
preserved  in  its  natural,  prunltive  condition, 
an  excellent  example  of  the  constant 
changes  wrought  by  nature  on  such  projec- 
tions of  sand  spits  and  dunes  into  the  ocean 
and  as  a  superb  retreat  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  suffer  the  inconvenience  involved 
:n  reaching  it  for  the  sake  of  its  seclusion 
and  envirunmer.t  which  will  encourage  spir- 
itual and  mental  reflecti.jn  for  the  Tlioreaus 
of  today  and  ii morrow.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
ncighljoring  sandsplt  of  Nauset  Beach  will 
be  widely  vised  for  recreational  purposes. 

(4  I  That  if  preserved  for  its  present  pur- 
poses, and  under  its  present  managcmcr.t,  it 
can  continue  to  operate  on  a  comparatively 
modest  budget  which  r.inges  from  $6,868  In 
1952  to  $19,130  m  1961.  Whereas,  if  placed 
under  national  park  juriGdictlon.  following 
the  experience  of  Cape  Hattcras,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment money  might  be  spent  on  Monomoy 
and  the  area  would  still  be  at  the  mercy  of 
frivolous  and  powerful  n.-nture 

(5)  That  at  Cape  H.'.tteras.  whole  towns 
were  excluded  from  the  park  and  this  prec- 
edent could  be  applied  to  Chatham  in  re- 
lation to  the  Mirns.  Stage,  and  Monomoy 
Island  areas. 

(G)  That  Chatham  Is  aw  are  of  its  social 
responsibilities  to  the  American  public  and 
has  provided  its  best  beaches  for  public  uses, 
free  of  charge,  from  the  tip  of  Harding 
Beach,  with  minor  interruptions,  almost  to 
the  Harwich  border  a  distance  of  some  3  to 
4  miles. 

(71  That  the  Feder.il  Government  should 
accept  Chatham's  offer  of  235  acres  of  town 
owned  land  on  Nauset  Beach,  as  shown  on 
an  accompanying  map.  under  the  conditions 
voted  at  the  annual  town  meeting  of  March 
7,  1960,  a  copy  of  the  article  and  vote  of 
that  meeting  being  made  a  part  of  tlie  record 
of  tills  hearing, 

(8)  That  by  accepting  this  proposal  and 
making  the  aforementioned  exclusions  and 
boundary  changes  the  Federal  Govcrnmeni 
will  be  preserving  for  posterity  a  relatively 
tmspoiled.  typical  cape  township  with  about 
200  original  and  rest,  red  C  tpe  Cod  cottages, 
colonial  churches,  windmills,  monuments, 
and  parks  and  a  scenic  and  romparntlvely 
unblemished  shoreline.  That  throtigh  its 
own  history  of  preservatl<m  and  vigorous 
program  to  conserve  open  space  and  marsh 
areas.  It  is  doing  its  part  at  the  lineal  level, 
to  cooperate  with  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

(9)  That  because  of  its  geo^rai^hical  loca- 
tion on  the  elbow  of  the  cape,  compara- 
tively remote  from  the  main  cape  traffic 
Rrterles.  Chatham  believes  that  it  can  achieve 
Us  own  preservation  objectives  and  Imple- 
ment the  overall  purposes  of  national  park 
legislation  if  no  national  attraction  is  estab- 
lished within  its  mainland  area,  and  that 
posterity  will  be  better  served  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Everett  C    Small, 
Robert    A.    McNfece. 
David  F  Ryder, 
Board  of  Selectmen .  Totin   of  Chatham, 
Mas.<. 

PS — Chatham  resixrtfully  requests  that 
the  following  be  printed  in  and  made  a  copy 
of  the  record  of  this  hearing: 

(a)  Copy  of  a  map  showing  the  town- 
ovnied  areas  of  Nauset  Beach. 

(b)  Copy  of  a  map  showing  the  boundary 
changes  requested  by  the  town  of  Chatham. 

(c)  Copy  of  the  article  and  vote  of  the 
Chatham  annual  town  meeting,  March  7, 
1960. 

(d)  Copy  of  a  letter  iddrcssed  to  the  Hon- 
orable Gracie  Pfost  dated  January  24,  1961, 
from   the  Chatham  Board  of  Selectmen. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  S.  857  is  to  be 
\oted  on  at  the  annual  town  meeting  of 
March  6.  7,  and  8,  Chatham  would  like  the 
jiriMlege  of  submitting  supplementary  data 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  hear- 
ing. 


Statement  or  the  Planning  Board  or  the 
Town  of  Eastham,  fob  Svbmission  at 
Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee ON  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee 
ON  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  S.  857, 
AND  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee tPN  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H  R  989.  Re  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
Park 

The  planning  board  of  the  town  of  East- 
ham, has  been  from  the  very  first,  and  still 
is,  unanimously  against  any  form  of  na- 
tional park  in  the  town  of  Eastham. 

Our  position   has   been  upheld   by  the  al- 
most unanimous  vote  of   tiie   town's   people 
again.st   a  national   park.     At  proper  annual 
town  meetings  the  towns  of  Eastham,  Well- 
fleet,  and  Truro  voted  as  follows: 
Eastham.  4  in  favor,  57  against. 
Wellfleet,  4  in  favor,  105  agaiiist. 
Truro,  13  in  favor,  80  against. 
The   National    Park   Service   has   stated  it 
cannot    establish    a    satisfactory    park    with 
less    than    the    maximum    amount    of    land 
asked  for  in  the  bill  for  a  Cape  Cod  National 
Park,  even  though  this  bill  covers  more  area 
in    Easthiun    than     the    national    park    as 
originally  pr'iposed. 

Ii  lias  been  shown  by  a  study  authorized 
by  the  town,  and  made  by  the  Blair  As- 
sociates for  the  town,  that  wo  cannot  exist 
with  such  a  takir.g.  Obviously  the  two  are 
incompatible. 

A  point  that  shou'.d  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, is  that  all  of  the  towns  Involved 
own  considerable  acres  of  beach  and  ad- 
joining upland.  The  national  park  can 
only  acqtiire  these  areas  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  by  these  same  people  who 
voted  so  strongly  against  a  national  park. 
It  is  therefore  safe  to  astume  that  the  park 
would  be  denied  these  areas  that  would 
be  so  vital  to  the  establishment  of  a  park. 
It  wotild  leave  Innumerable  breaks  In  the 
continuity  of  a  park  and  cause  mrny  large 
nroas  spotted  throughout. 

There  are  many  reports  of  abuses  of  the 
rational  parks,  and  we  have  already  had 
a  number  of  very  unpleasant  experiences 
with  people  who  believe  a  park  had  already 
been  established.  This  Is  only  one  of  the 
many  rea.spns  the  townspeople  would  not 
be  willing  to  give  town  property  to  the  park. 
Furthermore,  the  thought  that  after  estab- 
lishment of  a  park,  the  town  might  find  It 
economically  wise  to  give  up  its  beaches. 
Is  entirely  f;ilse.  Town-owned  beaches  can 
be  a  monevTnaker  for  the  town.  The  town 
of  Orleans  has  an  exceptionally  well  run 
beach  which  Is  free  to  the  residents  and 
their  guests,  and  makes  a  charge  of  50  c;nts 
to  transients.  Their  net  proflt  for  1960  was 
$4.0CiO.  This  proflt  goes  for  other  non;5ay- 
Ing  town  parks  and  beaches. 

We  cannot  understand  how  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  arrived  at  a  figure  of  $16  ml  Hon 
for  the  establishment  of  the  park  and  ac- 
quisition of  property.  By  their  own  state- 
ments, they  require  the  entire  area,  tlcre- 
fore  they  must  purchase  the  entire  area. 
Persons  qualified  'by  their  occupations  as  ap- 
praisers, planning  board  members,  real  e.state 
brokers,  and  builders  versed  in  local  values, 
have  made  the  following  estimate  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  and  the  rep  ace- 
men  t  coi Is  of  tlie  300  homes  in  the  area.  The 
estimate  arrived  at  is  approximately  $18  mil- 
lion for  the  town  of  Eastham.  This  esti.Tiate 
was  made  in  the  fall  of  1959.  Since  that 
time  new  homes  have  been  built,  and  more 
acreage  already  cont,aining  homes  has  been 
added  to  the  proposed  park.  We  therefore 
feel  that  this  Is  a  very  modest  estimate. 

Tlie  towns  of  Wellfleet  and  Truro  have  con- 
s'ticrably  more  acreage  In  the  jiroposed  park 


area  and  should  have  a  greater  esliniated 
value.  Add  to  this  the  property  to  be  taken 
in  the  U)wns  of  Orleans  and  Chatham,  the 
high  cost  of  the  takings,  such  as  title  search- 
ing, surveying,  court  proceedings,  access 
roads,  administration  building',  and  the 
many  other  expenses  of  establishing  a  park. 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  a  conservative  figure 
for  a  total  cost  could  well  exceed  $100  mil- 
lion, or  about  $3,300  an  acre— an  unheard 
of  ca<;t  for  establishing  a  national  park  Fur- 
thermore, with  today's  high  cost  of  govern- 
ment, Including  aid  to  distressed  areas,  to 
whirl!  we  would  be  added,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance of  how  much  of  the  $16  million  Con- 
gr^^s  would  vote  for  the  park 

To  sum  up  the  above,  were  a  national  p. irk 
to  be  established,  it  would  be  completely 
against  the  wishes  of.  and  disastrous  to.  the 
towns  involved.  The  cost  would  be  prohibi- 
tive, and,  by  park  standards.  It  would  be 
highly  undesirable  and  completely  unwork- 
able. 

The  planning  board  of  the  town  of  East- 
ham. being  charged  with  looking  out  for  the 
future  of  the  town,  and  consequently  the 
adjoining  towns  and  the  county,  would  like 
to  point  out  that  authorizing  a  national 
p.-rk  in  stif-h  a  highly  developed  area  as  Cape 
Cod  would  establish  a  very  dangerous  prec- 
edent, thereby  leading  us  to  believe  that  in 
the  future,  no  private  property  would  be  Im- 
mune from  seizure  by  the  Government 

Tlie  town  of  E;isthnm  has  had  zoning  reg- 
ulations and  a  building  code  for  10  years,  a 
zoning  committee  for  5  years  and  a  con- 
Ecrvntion  commiErlon  for  4  years,  all  active 

The  town  of  Eastham  is  now  one  of  the 
best  zoned  in  the  county,  and  we  are  con- 
tinually Im.proving  on  it.  At  our  1961  an- 
nual town  meeting,  we  made  further  re- 
strictions on  signs,  and  turned  down  two 
petitions  for  extension  of  the  business  area. 

The  attached  copy  of  our  zoning  laws 
sliows  that  the  entire  area  of  the  proposed 
park  is  in  the  well-zoned  residential  A  dis- 
trict. 

Tliis  town  could  only  become  a  so-called 
honky-tonk  area  by  being  forced  into  it  for 
econonnc  reasons  by  a  national  park. 

The  town  of  Eastham  has  17  public  town 
landings,  of  which  11  are  on  salt-water 
beaches  and  also  holds  in  excess  of  50  acres 
of  land  and  3.100  feet  of  beach  for  future 
public  use,  as  needed. 

It  is  clearly  evident  thn*  the  town  of  East- 
ham Is  already  doing  all  of  the  desirable 
things  for  the  public  that  this  bill  envisions, 
and  that  any  bill  for  a  national  park  In  East- 
ham would  not  only  be  superfluous  but  very 
cosily  to  both  the  town  and  the  Government 
and  would  defeat  Its  own  purposes. 

Following  are  two  statements  made  by 
the  Director  of  national  parks  in  an  article 
In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  'Some 
camping  grounds  are  so  crowded  that  they 
amount  to  outdoor  slums."  ■Yellowstone 
will  be  destroyed  if  things  keep  on  lis  they 
are  going,  literally  destroyed,  crowds  walk- 
ing all  over  the  formations,  vandalism  is 
more  and  more  prevalent.  We  ought  to  at 
lenst  keep  what  we've  got  and  we're  not  doing 
It."  We  feel  that  the.se  statements  biised 
on  real  facts  show  that  conservation  and 
preservation  could  not  possibly  exist  in  so 
small  a  place  as  the  proposed  Eastham  area 
If  it  were  wide  open  to  millions  of  visitors 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Should  (regardless  of  all  valid  arguments 
against  it )  a  national  park  be  established, 
we  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  prop- 
erty owner  within  the  area  be  fully  pro- 
tected. A  section  should  be  included  In 
the  bill  requiring  that  sufficient  funds  be 
immediately  available  for  the  pitrchase  of 
any  properties  that  the  owners  wish  to  sell 
to  the  National  Park  Service  and  that  the 
Park  Service  be  required  to  purchase  such 
property  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  re- 
quest by   the  owner.     Tins  would   alleviate 
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the  hardship  for  those  persons  who  feel  they 
must  sell  for  whatever  reason.  As  this  park 
Is  to  be  established  for  all  of  the  Nation  to 
use.  it  should  be  paid  for  by  the  people  and 
not  at  the  cost  of  the  property  owners. 


Statzhzitt  Made  by  Antone  Duabte,  Jr  . 
Chairm.an  of  the  Town  of  TRtTRO  Plan- 
ning Board,  as  the  OFyiciAL  Representa- 
tive OF  THE  Town  of  Truro,  at  the  House 
or  Representattves  Subcommittee  Hear- 
ing ON  the  Proposed  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  Park  on  Tuesday.  March  7.  1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Antone  Duarte,  Jr.  I 
live  in  the  town  of  Truro.  Mass.  I  am  the 
chairman  of  the  Truro  Planning  Board,  an 
elective  board  of  the  town  of  Truro.  I  have 
been  designated  by  the  planning  board  and 
the  selectmen  as  the  official  representative 
of  the  town  and  to  present  the  case  of  the 
town  to  your  committee. 

I  shall  attempt  to  present  a  case  consistent 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the  town  of  Truro,  while  also  keeping  in 
mind  the  rights  and  wishes  of  minority 
groups. 

On  December  9.  1959.  I  issued  a  lengthy 
statement  for  the  town  of  Truro  Proposed 
National  Park  Committee  at  the  Senate  sub- 
committee hearing  at  Eastham,  Majss.,  which 
was  conduced  by  Senator  Frank  Moss. 
Since  that  ftatement  is  a  part  of  the  Con- 
CRxssiONAL  Record.  I  shall  not  make  a  time- 
consuming  repetition  of  the  facts  involved. 

Since  the  Eastham  hearings,  the  officials 
of  the  town  of  Truro  have  had  meetings  with 
our  Representative,  Hastings  Keith,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  maximum  area  that  any 
national  seashore  park  in  the  town  of  Truro 
could  comprise  without  reducing  the  town 
to  a  point  where  its  ability  to  survive  as  a 
township  would   be  endangered. 

We  have  requested  that  four  areas  be 
omitted  from  the  park  as  proposed  by  H.R. 
66.  H.R.  711.  H.R.  989.  and  any  others  which 
define  like  proposals.  The  four  areas  shall 
be  designated  as  the  Highland  area,  the 
Longnook  area,  the  Ryder  Beach  area,  and 
the  Pamet  area.  These  areas  are  mostly 
residential  and  contain  a  large  p>ercentage 
of  the  Improved  property  within  the  pro- 
posed park.  I  have  referred  to  these  areas 
in  my  above-mentioned  report  to  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  but  I  will  bring  it  up  to  date 
briefly: 

The  Highland  area  contains  300  acres  of 
land;  there  are  63  owners  of  76  buildings; 
the  total  assessed  value  of  buildings  is  $216,- 
230;  the  market  value  of  the  buildings  is 
$721,000;  the  market  value  of  the  land,  300 
acres  at  $1,000.  $300,000;  total  value,  build- 
ings and  land.  $1,021,000. 

The  Longnook  area  contains  190  acres  of 
land;  there  are  29  owners  of  41  buildings; 
the  total  assessed  value  of  buildings  is 
$134,400;  the  market  value  of  the  buildings 
is  $338,000;  the  market  value  of  the  land. 
190  acres  at  $1,200,  $228,000;  total  value  of 
buildings  and  land.  $566,000. 

The  Pamet  area  contains  300  acres  of  land, 
there  are  85  owners  of  104  buildings;  the 
total  assessed  value  of  the  buildings  is  $297  - 
500;  the  market  value  of  the  buildings  is 
$991. 665:  the  market  value  of  the  land,  300 
acres  at  $2,000.  $600,000;  total  value  of  build- 
ings and  land.  81,591.665. 

The  Ryder  Beach  area  contains  320  acres 
of  land,  there  are  42  owners  of  53  buildings; 
the  total  assessed  value  of  the  buildings  is 
$127,200;  the  total  market  value  of  the  build- 
ings is  $424,000;  the  total  market  value  of 
the  land,  320  acres  at  $1,000,  $320,000:  total 
vaiue  of  buildings  and  land.  $744,000. 

Grand  totals  of  4  areas.  1.110  acres  of 
land,  219  owners  of  274  buildings;  total  as- 
<^essed  value  of  buildings,  $775,330;  total  mar- 
ket value  of  buildings.  $2,474,000:  total  mar- 
ket value  of  land.  $1,447,000;  to^al  value, 
$3  921  000. 


Note. — In  1960  the  total  asse.ssed  \:i:ue  cf 
the  town  of  Truro  was  $4.2 19. 934  Tax«^.s 
assessed  on  real  estate  in  1960  «167  466  30 
The  four  above  areas  are  considered  the 
minimimi  amount  that  can  be  removed  from 
the  proposed  park  so  that  the  town  can  still 
survive  as  a  town.shlp  Representative  Kehh 
is  in  accord  with  this  proposal  as  he  has 
pledged  hi;;  support  to  the  town  as  its  repre- 
sentative ill  Congress.  I  request  that  your 
commit'ee  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
above  four  areas.  I  am  not  here  to  present 
evidence  to  destroy  the  park,  or  otherwise 
hamper  it.  I  am  here  as  a  representative 
of  a  town,  asking  for  consideration  so  that 
It,  may  continue  to  exist  and  to  carry  on  as 
It  ha.s  done  since  its  incorporation  in  1709. 
I  hereby  propose  the  following  amend- 
ment lo  the  bills  in  question,  relative  to  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  park. 

Delete  all  lines  between  line  21  of  page  3 
and  line  19  of  p.ige  4  (HR  989 1  and  sub- 
stitute the  followme: 

"thence  a'.ong  the  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  United  States  Route  6  in  a  generally 
easterly  direction  crossing  the  Truro-Prov- 
incetown  town  line  to  and  continuing  in  the 
town  of  lYuro  to  a  point  300  feet  northerly 
from  the  northerly  rlght-if-way  line  of 
Highland  Road; 

'thence  easterlv  paralleling  the  general 
alinement  ci  Highland  Read  and  300  feet 
distant  nortnerly  therefrom  to  a  point  300 
leet  westerly  of  the  westerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Coast  Guard  Road: 

"thence  lurtherly.  northeasterly  and  east- 
erly paralleling  the  general  alinement  of 
Coast  Guarc  Road  and  ^00  feet  dist^int  west- 
erly therefrum  to  a  point  on  the  top  of  the 
ocean  bank 

■  thence  southerly  along  the  top  of  the 
ocean  bank  to  a  point  thereon  which  is  300 
feet  distant  southerly  from  the  general 
southerly  alinement  of  Highland  Road  ex- 
tended: 

■'thence  'A-esterly  along  a  line  300  feet 
southerly  fj-om  and  paralleling  the  general 
alinement  cf  Highland  Road  to  a  point  300 
feet  westerly  of  the  westerly  right-of-way 
line  of  South  Highland  Road: 

'thence  northerly  and  westerly  paralleling 
the  general  alinement  of  South  Highland 
and  Highland  Roads  300  feet  distant  south- 
erly therefrom  to  a  point  on  the  easterly 
right-of-way   line  of   said   Route  6; 

"thence  turning  and  running  southeast- 
erly by  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of 
Route  6  to  a  point  four-tenths  of  a  mile 
southeasterly  of  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Highland  Road,  thence  easterly  two- 
tenths  of  a  mile  to  a  point: 

"thence  tarning  and  rtmning  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  paralleling  the  general 
alinement  o;:  US  Route  6  and  generally  dis- 
tant therefrom  two-tenths  of  a  mile  to  a 
point  300  feet  northerly  of  the  northerly 
right-of-way  line  of  Long  Nook  Road; 

"thence  running  e.isterly  paralleling  the 
general  northerly  alinement  of  Long  Nook 
Road  and  3(0  feet  distant  northerly  there- 
from to  a  foint  on  the  top  of  the  ocean 
bank; 

"thence  S(  utherly  along  the  top  of  the 
ocean  bank  to  a  point  which  is  300  feet  south 
of  the  southerly  right-of-way  line  of  Long 
Nook  Rj^ad: 

"thence  westerly  paralleling  the  general 
alinement  of  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Long  Nrxjk  Road  and  300  feet  distant 
southerly  therefrom.  4000  feet  to  a  point; 

"thence  d  le  .south  crossing  Hlggins  Hol- 
low Road  to  a  point  300  feet  south  of  the 
southerly  r:i,'ht-of-way  line  of  Hlggins  Hol- 
low Road; 

"thence  in  a  jteneral  westerly  direction 
paralleling  the  general  southerly  alinement 
of  Higgins  Hollow  Road  and  300  feet  distant 
southerly  therefrom  to  a  point  two-tenths 
of  a  mile  east  of  the  easterly  right-of-way 
line  of  said  Rmite  6; 


■  thence  turning  and  running  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  paralleling  the  general 
alinemen*  of  said  Route  6  and  distant  east- 
erly therefrom  two-tenths  of  a  mile  to  a 
point  300  feet  north  of  the  northerly  right- 
of-way  line  of  North  Pamlet  Road; 

"thence  in  a  general  easterly  direction 
paralleling  the  general  alinement  of  North 
Pamet  Road  and  300  feet  distant  northerly 
therefrom  to  a  point  on  the  top  of  the  ocean 
bank; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  top  of  the 
ocean  bank  to  a  point  300  feet  south  of 
Pamet  Town  L-iinding; 

"thence  westerly  to  a  point  300  fett  east 
of  the  easterly  right-of-way  of  South  Pamet 
Road; 

"thence  in  a  southerly  and  westerly  di- 
rection paralleling  the  general  alinement  of 
South  Pamet  Road  and  300  feet  distant 
southerly  therefrom  to  a  point  two-tenths 
of  a  mile  east  of  the  easterly  right-of-way 
line  of  said  Route  6;  (There  is  included  in 
the  foregoing  description  so  much  of  the 
marsh  bordering  Pamet  River  as  lies  below 
3  feet  abo\e  mean  high  water  line  as  shown 
on  U.S.  Ge^jhigical  Survey  North  Truro 
quadrangle  sheet  il948i  and  Weilfleet 
quadrangle  sheet  il958i  as  lies  east  of  said 
Route  6  sa'.d  marsh  to  be  included  m  the 
park  boundaries  ) 

"thence  turning  and  running  In  a  south- 
easterly direction  paruUeling  the  general 
alinement  of  said  Route  6  and  distant 
easterly  therefrom  two-tenths  of  a  mile  to 
a  puint  three-tenths  of  a  mile  south  of  -Soudi 
P.iniet  Road: 

thence  west  to  the  Intersection  of  Old 
County   Road    and    Mill   Pond   Road: 

thence  following  the  easterly  right-of- 
way  line  of  Old  County  Road  southerly  to 
a  point  opposite  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Ryder  Beach  Road  at  its  intersec- 
tion with  Old  County  Road; 

"thence  easterly  to  a  point  300  feet  east 
of  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  said  Old 
Ci.iunty  Road; 

thence  in  a  southerly  direction  paralleling 
Old  County  Road  at  a  distance  of  300  feet 
to  the  eitst  of  the  easterly  right-of-way  line 
of  said  road  to  a  point  600  feet  south  of 
the  southerly  right-of-way  line  of  Prince 
Valley  Road. 

"thence  in  a  generally  westerly  direction, 
crossing  Old  County  Road  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
right-of-way  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town  landing  and  beach  In  the  Ryder 
Beach  area,  and  continuing  to  a  point  in 
Cape  Cod  Bay  a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore 
from  the  mean  low-water  line  at  said  ex- 
tremity of  the  town   landing   and   beach: 

'thence  turning  and  running  along  a  line 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel 
to  the  mean  low-water  line  of  Cape  Cod 
Bay  in  a  general  southerly  direction  to  the 
town  line  between  Truro  and   Weilfleet" 

It  is  understood  that  the  argument  against 
this  proposal  for  boundiiry  changes  is  that  it 
breaks  the  continuity  of  the  park.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  continuity  is  already 
broken  at  each  of  the  areas  in  question,  by  a 
town  road  a  town -owned  parking  area,  and 
a  town-owned  beach.  These  could  not  be 
taken  over  without  a  vote  of  the  town,  which 
might  be  difficult  to  obtain  unless  some  con- 
cessions were  made  to  the  town. 

The  national  seashore  park  proposal  has 
contributed  to  considerable  unrest  in  the 
town  of  Truro  during  the  past  5  year-  The 
following  are  some  of  the  problems  which 
are  disturbing  to  our  taxpayers: 

1.  What  zoning  requirements  must  be  met 
before  a  resident  can  be  assured  that  he  can 
continue  to  live  in  his  home  for  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life.  The  town  officials  can 
give  no  answer  to  this  question  because  they 
have  tried  without  success  to  find  out  what 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  require. 
The  town  now  has  a  zoning  code  but  it  has  no 
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assurance  that  it  will  be  acceptable  The 
zoning  requirements  jf  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  be  made  known  to  Congress 
and  to  the  towns  bef c  re  final  action  is  taken 
on  this  bill. 

2.  How  will  payments  m  lieu  of  taxes  be 
made'.'  The  expenses  of  the  town  of  Tiuro 
hiive  been  increasing  at  the  apjiroximate  rate 
of  10  percent  per  year  over  the  Inst  10  years. 
The  economy  of  the  town  is  dejiendent  upon 
an  increasing  arnoun:  of  tax  revenue  each 
year,  This  increasing  tax  revenue  is  the  re- 
sult of  Increased  construction  within  the 
town.  When  part  of  the  taxable  property  (25 
to  30  percent  I  is  taken  away  and  v.hcn  70 
percent  of  the  land  is  no  longer  available  for 
expansion,  then  the  trwn  of  Truro  will  need 
considerable  financia  assistpnce.  Before 
final  action  is  taken  jm  this  bill,  a  careful 
study  should  be  made  regarding  adeqinte 
payments  in  lieu  of  tuxes. 

3.  What  Will  be  the  .'-tatus  of  the  lown-ol- 
Truro-owned  beaches  within  the  proposed 
park?  The  t(jwn  of  Ti  uro  owns  five  beaches 
.md  parking  areas  witl  in  the  proposed  park 
The  town  has  spent  m.my  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  recent  years  a'-quiriny  and  improv- 
ing the  parking  areas  Will  the  town  be  re- 
imbursed lor  this  rc'ccnt  expense'^  If  not. 
the  town  should  be  ii  a  position  to  antic- 
ipate fa\or,iljle  p.iyiiui  's  in  lieu  oi  taxes. 

4.  Will  the  Nationa  Park  Service  stress 
conservation  or  recreation?  The  voters  of 
the  town  of  Truro  ha\e  shown  by  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  present  zoning  code  that 
tliey  do  not  favor  unlimited  exploitation  of 
the  town  for  honky-onk  business  enter- 
prises. Out  of  20  n.iles  ol  Ironlage  on 
U.S.  Route  6  in  Truro,  busme.ss  is  allowed 
on  only  1  mile.  The  b.ilanre  is  reserved 
lor  residential  use  The  zoning  code  pro- 
hibits any  additional  tenting  and  trailer 
parks  within  the  town  of  Truro  The  town 
IS  now  limited  to  the  present  three  tenting 
areas  and  one  trailer  park.  There  is  a  great 
concern  as  to  the  extent  of  ten'ing  that  the 
park  will  bring  into  the  area.  Tlie  town 
would  like  to  see  the  nreas  defined  as  to  size 
.iiid  loc.ttion  before  final  action  is  taken  on 
thi.'-   bill 

CONCLUSION 

The  voters  and  officials  of  the  town  of 
Truro  are  in  sympathy  with  the  residents  and 
officials  of  the  other  live  towns  involved  in 
the  proposed  park.  We  trust  that  their  pro- 
posals and  suggestio.Ts  will  receive  your 
kindest  consideration.  Thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  of  coming  before  you  to  pre- 
sent these  suggeslioi  s  from  the  town  of 
Truro.  Mass. 

Statement  on  Bfhm  f  of  tht  TiiWN 
OF  Wellfi.eet 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  views  of  the  town  of  Weilfleet 
on  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  Park  in  the  Common- 
we;ilth  of  Massachusetts  have  been  suh- 
initied  on  various  occasions,  both  orally  and 
m  brief  form  It  is  n  y  understanding  and 
that  of  the  communit;.-  that  previous  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  matter  submitted  to 
the  86th  Congress  wi  1  be  considered  and 
that  this  statement  vlll  be  a  supplement 
thereto 

1  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  as  the 
delegated  representative  of  the  town  of  Well- 
fleet,  to  be  i)resent  b'>tore  your  committ.ee 
becau.se  of  a  long-pla:ined  trip  out  of  the 
country  at  this  particular  time,  but  I  re- 
spect fuHv  request  that  this  statement  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  fundamental  issue  presented  by  the 
proposed  legislation  i?  whether  or  not  the 
area  of  the  lower  cape  is  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  nraional 
seashore  park  of  appr  ixlmately  30.000  acres 
and  sU\]  allow  the  six  riunicipalities  invoh  ed 
to  exist  economically  At  the  most  recent 
hearings  in  the  town  of  Eastham.  Mass..  on 
December    16.    1960.  the   position   of   the  Na- 


tional Park  Ser\ice  was  stated  to  be,  in 
e.tTect.  that  unless  authorizjition  was  given 
to  take  the  entire  acreage  as  proposed  that 
tlie  park  could  not  be  established. 

The  testimony  of  the  towns  involved. 
through  their  various  representatives  was 
clearly  to  the  effect  that  unless  there  were 
some  revisions  in  boundaries  and  certain  ex- 
clusions of  dc.".:gnai"d  la"d  .Teas  that  the 
town  involved  could  not  exist.  I  believe 
that  the  p'-e'.ior.';  written  statement  of  ^he 
town  of  Wenneet  leaves  little  room  for  c.oubt 
PS  to  the  economic  Impact  of  the  park  as 
jiidno.eeri.  It  should  be  evident  that  if  nearly 
70  pr>rc(  nt  of  the  town's  acreage  is  taken 
for  park  purposes,  including  to  a  greav  de- 
gree mo.'^t  of  the  land  suit^ible  for  develop- 
ment and  buildinj^.  that  grent  dnmatre  must 
result.  This  i<;  partlctil.nrly  true  whe!i  one 
cnnsiders  that  o'.-er  50  percent  of  the  land 
excluded  from  the  protxi.'^ed  park  is  marsh- 
I.iiui.  for  which  thfre  is  m.'  practical  utiliza- 
tion 

The  hearings  held  at  Eastham,  Mass  .  on 
December  16-17,  1960.  revealed  for  the  first 
time  the  ijosition  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice— that  this  was  an  all-or-nothing  proposal. 
E'.ery  previous  expression  of  this  agency  reln- 
tive  to  the  land  area  to  be  taken  for  park 
purposes  emphasized  the  fact  that  land  area.'^ 
were  subject  to  compromi.se.  agreement,  and 
adjustment.  Lulled  into  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity by  the  promises  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Great  White  Father  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  and  that  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive was  a  solution  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all,  the  towns  honestly  explored  the  possi- 
bili  y  of  agreeing  with  the  establishment  of 
a  pt'rk.  while  still  being  able  to  exist  as  politi- 
cal '=eIf-supporting  entitles. 

For  nearly  a  year,  studies  were  made  on 
the  local  level,  surveys  were  conducted,  and 
many  meetings  were  held  by  and  between  the 
townspeople  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion. The  towns  formally  agreed  to  estab- 
li'ihnient  of  a  seashore  park  provided  certain 
refioonable  exclusions  were  granted.  The 
sum  total  of  these  was  not  more  than  the 
10  percent  of  land  area  which  the  original 
bills  proposed  to  make  available  for  develop- 
ment. 

The  hearings  in  Eastham.  however,  indi- 
cated that  it  was  never  the  intent  of  the 
National  Park  Service  to  compromise;  that 
actually  there  was  not  10  percent  of  the  land 
area  which  could  be  spared  for  future  de- 
vf]i')]")ment  and  expansion:  and  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Park  Service  a  park  ol  less 
than  the  approximate  30.000  acres,  as  first 
proposed,  was  not  feasible,  and  if  not  au'hor- 
Ized.  would.  If  not  destroy  the  park  seri- 
ously Impair  It. 

The  position  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
based  on  atiswers  to  questions  propounded 
at  the  Eastham  hearings,  is  that  the  bound- 
aries proposed  by  It  represent  the  irreduci- 
ble minimum  of  area  required  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  position  of  the  towns,  and  par'  icu- 
larly  Welfleet.  is  that  the  proposed  boundary 
changes  suggested  by  the  towns  are  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  land  area  needed  for 
economic  existence  as  a  self-stipportlng  mu- 
nicipality The  only  compromise  has  been 
that  proposed  by  the  local  committees,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  statements  of 
Mr  Wirth  as  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  that  his  agency  always  "was  open  to 
compromise 

Tlie  position  of  the  National  Park  S€r\ice 
leaves  no  alternative  to  the  town  of  Weilfleet 
but  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  r  na- 
tional seashore  park,  as  proposed  Ai  the 
annual  town  meeting  held  on  February  13. 
1961.  the  inhabitants  voted  in  opposition  to 
the  park  as  proposed  clearly,  categorically, 
and  emphatically.  105  to  4.  and  against  \  na- 
tional seashore  park  on  the  lower  cape  109 
to  15.  An  attested  copy  of  this  vote  is  at- 
tached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereol . 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  town   that  In  the  event  that  a 


national  scaf.hore  park  is  estab'.i.-lied  as  pro- 
posed, over  the  objection  of  the  communities, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  the  inhabitants 
to  authorize  a  transfer  ol  town-owned  prop- 
erty within  the  proposed  park.  Tliis  would 
lii\oIve  nearly  a  mile  of  beach  front  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  a  half  mile  of  beach  front 
on  C.i;v  Cod  Bay.  landings  on  all  the  pond.^ 
within  the  town  of  Weilfleet.  ranging  from 
2  to  5" I   acres,  and  other  valuable  holdmtis. 

At  this  time  when  money  appropriations 
must  be  scrutinized,  even  by  the  Federal 
Government,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
proposed  laiid  taking  ultimately  will  involve 
n  ."um  apprpximitely  10  times  the  $16  million 
rrqiie<=ted  to  establi.«h  this  proposal.  It  will 
result  in  reducing  at  least  four  towns  into 
s'^ast-'iial  resort  tu-eas  without  a  stable  econ- 
omy. Tiie  eliminntinn  of  about  75  percent  of 
the  area  on  which  homes  may  be  built  will 
destroy  the  construction  trades  which  su])- 
port  nearly  all  of  the  community. 

Tliere  has  been  no  evidence  supported  by 
facts  that  the  establishment  of  a  seashore 
park  requires  the  substantial  land  taking  as 
proposed  since  it  is  clear  that  the  main  at- 
traction of  the  area  is  its  beaches,  which 
will  be  used  only  for  about  3  months  out  of 
the  year. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  your  committee 
review  the  facts  previously  submitt.ed;  that 
you  refresh  your  recollection  of  the  land  uses 
in  exist.cncp  as  observed  by  those  of  you 
who  visited  the  area,  that  you  give  the 
proper  weight  to  the  evidence  of  those  who 
live,  -wcrk  and  have  protected  the  area  for 
some  10  generations  That  in  considering 
the  evidence  as  expressed  In  letters  and  state- 
ments by  members  of  garden  clubs  and 
similar  organisations,  most  of  whom  lla^e 
never  been  to  the  locvis.  that  it  be  given  its 
proper  weight.  That  when  you  consider 
statements  that  most  of  the  people  in  the 
area  favor  tlie  park,  you  give  proper  weight 
to  the  various  votes  expressing  the  will  of 
the  people. 

If  In  the  considered  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee you  deem  that  the  national  interest 
requires  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of 
a  seashore  park  in  this  area.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the  park 
in  the  town  of  Weilfleet  be  changed  and  that 
House  bill  989  be  amended  by  striking  out 
the  boundary  description  as  It  relates  to  the 
town  of  Weilfleet  from  line  22.  page  4 
through  line  21.  page  5.  and  substitute  tlie 
boundary  description  attached  hereto  and 
made  a  part  hereof,  by  incorporation  and 
reference. 

I  further  respectfully  suggest  that  Senate 
bill  857  be  similarly  amended  by  striking  out 
from  line  19.  page  5.  through  line  2.  page  6, 
and  all  other  lines  describing  the  botmdary 
line  in  the  town  of  Weilfleet.  and  substitut- 
ing the  boundary  lines  referred  to  above. 
Charles  E  Frazier.  Jr. 
(For  the  town  of  Weilfleet i. 


Town  of  Wellfleet  Excerpt 
From  the  record  of  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing held  February  13,   1961. 

Article  39.  Voted:  That  the  town  gn  e 
voice  and  opinions  to  the  following  questions 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  so-called 
Cape  Cod  National  Park,  the  results  of 
said  vote  or  opinion  to  be  forwarded  to  our 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  to  the  com- 
mittees considering  the  proposed  legislation: 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Cape  Cod  National  Park  according  to  the 
proposal  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  as 
specified  In  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  bill 
filed  in  the  87th  Congress? 

Hand  count:   Yes.  4:   no.  105. 

2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishmetit 
of  a  Cape  Cod  National  Park  according  to  the 
proposal  of  the  selectmen  of  the  towns  of 
Chatham,      Orleans.      Eastham,      Weilfleet. 
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Truro,  and  Provincetown,  providing  for  modi- 
fications of  the  land  areas  as  proposed  by 
the  National  Park  Service? 

Hand  count:   Yes,  38;   no,  95. 

3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  national  park  or  a  Cape  Cod  National  Park 
in  the  area  of  the  towns  of  Chatham,  Or- 
leans, Eastham,  Wellfleet,  Truro,  and  Prov- 
incetown? 

Hand  count:   Yes,  15;  no.  109. 

Natalie  V.  Fi  f.tcurr, 

Toicn  Clerk. 


DEScrvirxioN'   OF   Amended  Boundary   for 
Wellfleet 

Beginning  at: 

The  town  line  between  Truro  aiid  Well- 
fleet; 

thence  generally  easterly  along  the  Truro 
and  Wellfleet  town  linr  to  the  westerly  edge 
of  the  marsh  of  Bound  Brook; 

thence  generally  southeasterly,  south- 
westerly and  westerly  by  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  to  the  southerly  right-of-way  line  of 
an  unimproved  dirt  road  as  shown  on  said 
Wellfleet  quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  northerly  to  the  southerly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Bound  Brook  Island  Road; 

thence  westerly  by  the  southerly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Bound  Brook  Island  Road  to 
the  town  landing: 

thence  southerly  and  westerly  by  the  town 
landing  to  a  point  in  Cape  Cod  Bay  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  from  the  mean 
low-water  line; 

thence  southerly  along  a  line  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel  to  the 
mean  low-water  line  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  to  a 
point; 

thence  turning  and  running  easterly  on 
the  prolongation  of  the  northerly  right-of- 
way  of  Duck  Harbor  Road; 

thence  continuing  easterly  and  south- 
westerly by  the  northly  right-of-way  line 
of  said  Duck  Harbor  Road  to  the  northerly 
right-of-way  line  of  Chequesset  Neck  Road; 

thence  northwesterly,  westerly  and  south- 
westerly by  the  norcherly  riglit-of-way  line 
of  Chequesset  Neck  Road  to  the  town  land- 
ing; 

thence  westerly  by  the  town  landing  to  a 
point  in  Cape  Cod  Bay  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
offshore  from  the  mean  low-water  line; 

thence  turning  and  running  along  a  line 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel 
to  the  mean  low-water  line  of  Cape  Cod  Bay 
in  a  general  southerly  and  easterly  direction 
aroxind  Jeremy  Point; 

thence  in  a  general  northerly  direction 
along  a  line  a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of 
and  parallel  to  the  mean  low-water  line  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Wellfleet  Harbor  to  a 
point  one  quarter  of  a  mile  due  north  of 
the  mean  low-water  line  at  the  eastern  tip 
of  Great  Island  as  depicted  on  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  Wellfleet  quadrangle  sheet 
(1958); 

theuce  north  to  the  main  high-water  line 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Herring  River 
e.stuary  in  the  vicinity  of  its  confluence  with 
Wellfleet  Harbor; 

thence  following  the  mean  high-Water  line 
southwesterly,  northwesterly,  and  north- 
easterly to  tile  easterly  right-of-way-line  of 
Chequesfict  Neck  Road  at  its  crossing  of 
Herring  River; 

thence  following  the  course  of  Herring 
River  along  the  2U-foot  contotu'  line  of  the 
foutheasterly  shore  thereof  to  a  point  near 
Mill  Creek; 

thence  crossing  Mill  Creek  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  20-foot  contour 
level  near  to  and  northeast  of  the  conflu- 
ence  of    Mill    Creek    and    Herring    River; 

thence  following  generally  northerly  and 
ca.-.terly  along  the  easterly  edge  of  the 
Herring  River  marshes  on  the  20-foot  con- 
tour to  a  fKDint  north  of  which  the  easterly 
rit;ht-of-way  line  of  a  medium  duty  road, 
as  depicted  on  said  Wellfleet  quadrangle 
sheet,    cresses    northwai'd    across    a   marshy 


stream  near  the  Juii'ture  of  said  niediuni 
duty  road  v  ith  Bound  Brook  Island  Road; 

thence  crossing  said  marshy  stream  alon^ 
said  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  said 
medium  duty  road,  and  continuing  in  a 
northerly  ciirection  to  tlie  20-foot  contour 
le\el  on  tiie  nortli  side  of  said  marshy 
stream; 

thence  following  the  20-foot  contour  line 
westward  £;i)pro\imately  1,000  feet  to  its 
InterEcction  wiiii  an  unimproved  dirt  road, 
as  depicted  on  said  Wellfleet  quJxdrangle 
sheet.  Icadi.ig  from  a  point  near  the  Junc- 
ture of  BoiiUd  Brook  I.^land  Road  and  the 
said  medium  duty  road; 

thence  foilowing  sa:d  unimproved  dirt  road 
northwesterly  for  approximately  1.600  feet 
to  the  20-1  oot  contour  line  bordering  the 
southerly  edge  of  the  Herring  River 
m:u-sher; 

thence  followius  the  20-foot  contour  line 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  said  Route  6; 

thtnce  northerly  by  the  westerly  right- 
of-way  line  of  said  Route  6  to  the  Wellflect- 
Ti'uro  town  line; 

thence  turning  and  running  In  an  easterly 
direction  by  the  Truro- Wellfleet  town  line 
crossing  Route  6  to  a  point  750  feet  westerly 
from  the  top  of  tlie  ocean  bank; 

thence  in  a  general  southerly  direction 
along  a  line  750  feet  westerly  from  the  top 
of  tlie  ocean  bank  to  a  point  on  the  north- 
erly riglit-af-way  lino  of  Kinnacum  Pond 
Road  and  the  northerly  right-of-way  line  of 
Gull  Pond  lioad  to  the  eiislerly  rIght-of-Way 
line  of  a  pjwer   tran.=  mi.siiion  line; 

thence  iu  a  general  souiiierly  direction 
along  the  ea-sterly  right-of-way  line  of  said 
power  traiismiBsion  line  to  tlie  northerly 
right-of-wc.y  line  of  Long  Pond  Road; 

thence  Ir.  a  general  easterly  direction  alor.g 
the  northerly  right-of-way  line  of  Long 
Pond  Road  to  the  westerly  right-oX-way  line 
of  Ocean  View  Drive; 

thence  southerly  along  the  westerly  riglit- 
of-way  line  of  Ocean  View  Drive  to  the 
soutiierly  right-of-v.ay  line  of  Cahoou  Hol- 
low Road; 

thence  in  a  general  westerly  direction 
along  the  southerly  right-cf-way  line  of 
Ci'.hoou  Hollow  Road  to  the  en.sterly  right-of- 
way  of  said  power  tran.'^mi.'^.sion  line; 

thence  in  a  general  s<.>utherly.  easterly  and 
soutlieasterly  direction  along  the  easterly 
right-of-way  line  of  said  power  transmission 
line  to  a  point  500  feel  north  of  LeCount 
Hollow  Road  (also  known  as  Cook  Road); 

thence  g?nerally  northeasterly  by  a  line 
paralleling  the  general  alinement  of  LeCount 
Hollow  Road  and  distant  north  500  feet 
therefrom  to  a  point  500  feet  west  of  the 
westerly  rigiit-of-\vay  line  of  Ocean  View 
Drive; 

theuce  northerly  by  a  l.ae  paralleling  the 
general  alinement  of  Ocean  View  Efrive  and 
distant  500  feet  westerly  therefrom  for  a 
distance  of  4,500  feet. 

thence  running  easterly  across  Ocean  View 
Drive    to    tiie    top    of    the    ocean    bank; 

thence  generally  southerly  along  the  tup 
of  the  ocean  bank  to  a  point  1,000  feet  south 
of  LeCount  Hollow  Road, 

thence  generally  southwesterly  by  a  line 
paralleling  Llie  general  alinement  of  LeCount 
Hollow  Road  and  distant  1.000  feet  south- 
erly therefrom  to  a  point  due  south  of 
the  intersection  of  the  westerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Ocean  View  Drive  and  LeCount 
Hollow  Road, 

thence  due  north  to  a  point  500  feet 
south  of  the  southerly  right-of-way  line  of 
LeCount  Hollow  Road. 

thence  generally  southwesterly  by  a  line 
paralleling  the  general  alinement  of  Le- 
Count Hollow  Road  and  distant  500  feet 
southerly  therefrom  to  the  easterly  right-of- 
way  line  of  said  power  transmission  line; 

thence  in  a  general  southerly  direction 
along  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  said 
power  transmission  line  to  the  Eastham- 
Welifleet  town  line. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mi'.  Speaker,  vtill  the 
t^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURNO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  coUeapue  ha.5 
been  on  the  committee  only  a  very  few 
monlhc.  My  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee, as  it  is  now  constituted,  do  not  take 
any  orders  from  downtown  or  from  the 
Wa'>hinglon  Post  in  regard  to  anytJim^' 
t'ley  consider  for  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  DURNO.  I  appreciate  the  chah-- 
man's  romiirk.;.  I  have  the  utmost,  hit;h- 
est  regard  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  for  the  entire  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  t'entleman  from 
Map.'^achusett.s  I  Mr    Bol.^ndI. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks,  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  thmk  he  and 
his  .sulx^ommittee  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insulai'  Affairs  have  done  a 
ma,c:nificent  job  in  a  very  dif!i<"u'.t  .■sit- 
uation, 

I  also  take  time  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  my  col- 
league from  the  Cape  Cod  area  IMr. 
Keith  I.  whose  name  appears  on  the  bill. 
He  had.  I  think,  one  of  the  most  difliculL 
jobs  in  re.solviiis  many  of  the  problem.s 
that  arose  in  that  area.  If  it  were  not 
for  his  interest  I  am  sure  it  wou^d  be 
difficult  to  pass   this  bill. 

I  also  commeiid  to  the  House  the  re- 
port on  this  bill  filed  by  the  committee. 
I  think  for  clarity,  commonsense,  and 
for  beautiful  prose  it  has  few  equals 
among  the  rcport.s  I  have  .^een  on  this 
floor. 

As  one  of  the  original  .sponsors  of  this 
let;islation,  I  know  nt^*  colleatiues  are 
aware  of  my  profound  interest  in  this 
proposal  to  establish  a  vitally  needed 
recreational  area  and  beauty  spot  on 
Cape  Cod  for  the  pubhc.  Both  Con- 
gressman O'Neill,  of  Ma.^sachusetts.  and 
I  co.sponsored  legislation  on  May  12, 
1958,  following:  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Park  Seiwice.  My  col- 
league, Congrefc.sman  Philbin,  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusctts,  had  previously  filed  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Cape  Cod  National  Park. 
President  Kennedy,  who  had  sponsored 
similar  legislation  while  in  the  Senate, 
this  year  strongly  recommended  the 
Capo  Cod  National  Seashore  Park  to 
Congress  in  his  mrs5:a;-'e  on  natural  re- 
sources. 

This  national  park  would  embrace  the 
great  outer  beach  of  Cape  Cod,  famous 
the  world  over  for  its  hooked  shape,  and 
e.Klending  from  Provincetown  at  the  tu^ 
down  through  the  towns  of  Truro.  Well- 
fleet,  Eastham,  Orleans,  and  Chatham, 
The  crreatest  single  natural  feature  of 
the  proposed  national  seashore  is  an  un- 
broken sweep  of  40  miles  of  coasthne 
along  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  lengthy  coastal  areas  in  the 
United  States  that  is  still  virtually  in  a 
state  of  nature.  It  is  the  longest  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vanishing  shoreline 
of  our  Nation  ought  to  be  of  consider- 
able concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.     Unfortunately  it  is  not.     Con- 
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cern  is  shown  only  by  a  comparatively 
limited  few,  and  this  lack  of  interest 
is  reflected  in  the  indisputable  fact  that 
one  of  our  greatest  national  resources, 
the  seashore,  is  rapidly  disappearing 
from  public  use.  line  time  to  reverse 
this  alarming  trenc!  is  here  and  now. 
The  time  is  still  available  to  us,  but  grows 
shorter  each  passing  year.  The  only  op- 
portunity to  do  anything  about  the  mat- 
ter is  speedily  diminishing  and  fleeting 
away. 

What  are  some  of  tlie  facts  relating 
to  our  east  and  gulf  coast  shorelines? 
Back  in  1935,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice made  a  survey  of  the  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coasts  for  potential  national  sea- 
shores. It  found  tha:  plenty  of  un.spoiled 
seashore  areas  were  suitable  for  public 
recreation,  and  it  recommended  that  12 
major  strips,  with  4c  7  miles  of  beach,  be 
preserved  as  nation;U  aieas.  Only  1  of 
the  12.  Cape  Hatt?ras,  N,C..  was  ac- 
tually acquired  as  a  national  seashore. 
All  others,  save  oi  c,  have  long  since 
gone  into  private  ;  nd  commercial  de- 
velopments. In  1954,  another  survey  un- 
der the  direction  o:  the  National  Park 
Service  was  made,  a.ssisted  by  grants 
from  philanthropic  foundations,  revealed 
that  of  the  3.700  mi.e.^  of  general  shore- 
line along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  only  6'j  percent  or  240  miles 
are  in  Federal  and  State  ownership  for 
public  recreation  uses 

If  you  want  to  find  out  the  real  truth, 
you  should  travel,  as  I  did.  during  the 
past  week  alone  the  New  Jersey.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  Hampshire  shores  and 
see  the  number  of  areas  prohibited  for 
use  to  the  public — "  Keep  out  ";  "For  use 
only  by  residents  C)f  this  town" — these 
are  the  signs  that  are  appearing  all  over 
our  seashore  areas.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  this  b  11  is  attempting  to 
cure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tli*  poi^ulation  of  the 
Nation  continues  to  increase  but  no  cor- 
responding increase  is  noted  to  preserve 
our  natural  recreation  localities  for  the 
i;rowinu  mass  pnim.ation.  If  anything 
IS  to  be  done  about  it.  it  must  be  done 
quickly.  It  ought  to  be  done  now.  The 
Great  Beach  area  at  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod 
is  one  of  the  most  ideal  of  all  the  spots 
in  the  United  Sta.es  to  establish  an 
outstanding  recreational  facility.  There 
is  no  longer  any  comparable  region  in 
New  England,  and  for  that  matter  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  that  is 
more  desiiable  for  extensive  seashore 
recreation.  It  ofTeis  one  of  the  finest 
opportunities  available  to  preserve  into 
peri^etuity  a  mat^nif.cent  playground  for 
all  America.  Its  development  as  a  na- 
tional seashore  area  will  do  much  for  the 
people  and  the  nearby  communities  on 
the  cape. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  now 
is  the  time  for  the  establishment  of  this 
park  along  the  lines  recommended  by 
the  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  This  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  inclusion  of  about 
25.700  acres  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  area. 
These  25.700  acres  constitute  10  percent 
of  the  whole  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  bill 
liassed  by  the  Senate  2  weeks  ago  pro- 
vides  for   about   30,367   acres   to  be   in- 


cluded in  the  park  boundaries.  I  agree 
with  the  committee  determination  on 
this  matter.  I  feel  that  this  bill  is 
adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of 
the  people  who  live  on  the  lower  cape. 
This  legislation  incorporates  provisions 
which  will  suit  the  Cape  Cod  environ- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  insure  the 
establishment  of  a  first-rate  park  iirea. 
It  is  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  a 
healthy  future  growth  for  the  cape  and 
yet  preserve  an  outstanding  area  for 
public  enjoyment  and  conservation.  I 
hope  that  this  bill  recommended  bj  the 
House  will  prevail  in  the  House-Stnate 
conference  over  the  version  of  the  legis- 
lation passed  2  weeks  ago  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  act 
today  on  this  bill  so  that  we  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  great  national  asset  on 
the  cape.  Continued  delay  means  an 
uncertain  and  extended  period  of  transi- 
tion for  commtmities  on  the  cape. 
Hopes  have  been  aroused  and  we  should 
in  all  fairness  try  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  decision  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  area  directly  afi'ected 
by  the  proposal — the  lower  cape  towns 
of  Chatham,  Orleans,  Eastham.  Well- 
fleet,  Truro,  and  Provincetown — sujsjxirt 
a  national  seashore  park  on  Cape  Cod 
along  the  lines  set  forth  in  this  bill. 
This  legislation  will  preserve  the  scenic 
and  historic  features  of  Car>e  Cod  with- 
out injuring  or  unduly  restricting  the 
towns  and  individual  citizens  directly 
concerned.  Further  delay  can  only  in- 
convenience eveiTone  and  harm  the  basic 
interests  of  the  project.  Individual 
homeowners  will  not  know  what  to  do 
with  their  property.  Long-range  zoning 
and  economic  planning  efforts  of  the 
towns  will  be  frustrated.  Further  com- 
mercial inroads  will  corrupt  more  of  the 
area",s  natural  beauty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  along  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  side  of  Cape  Cod.  between  what 
are  now  Wellfleet  and  Eastham,  that  the 
Pilarims  caught  their  first  sight  of  land 
on  November  9,  1620.  The  bold,  sandy 
shore  facing  the  Atlantic  has  been  the 
subject  of  comment  since  white  men 
landed  here.  At  Provincetown  and  Tru- 
ro there  are  8  square  miles  of  some  cf  the 
most  spectacular  dunes  along  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  dunes  are  of  post- 
glacial origin,  built  up  by  ocean  cur;-ents 
and  wind  with  material  eroded  from  the 
outer  banks. 

Variety,  change,  and  color  are  the  ele- 
ments that  bring  fascination  and  a])peal 
to  the  scenic  qualities  of  the  outer  arm 
of  Cape  Cod.  Nearly  one  third  o:  the 
people  of  our  Nation  live  within  a  day's 
drive  of  the  area.  Cape  Cod  is  located 
adjacent  to  a  regional  area  of  the  high- 
est population  density  and  the  lareest 
concentration  of  people  in  the  United 
States,  In  the  decades  ahead  thei-e  is 
going  to  be  an  increased  need  for  more 
recreational  facilities  because  of  Amer- 
ica's unprecedented  opportunitie.<-  for 
leisure.  Many  of  our  people  now  or  soon 
will  be  able  to  devote  as  much  tine  to 
activities  of  theij'  own  choice  as  to  their 
occupations.  Yet.  as  a  nation,  we  ai'e 
very  slow  to  adapt  our  public  policies  so 
as  to  improve  the  quality  and  breadth 
of  recreational  experience  for  the  Ni.tion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  this  legislation  through  the 
House  today  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  establish  a  great  national  park  in 
an  area  which  may  otherwise  be  in- 
creasingly blighted  by  the  relentless  and 
sweeping  advance  of  commercial  de\el- 
opment. 

If  a  national  seashore  park  of  tliis 
nature  is  not  established  on  Cape  Cod. 
there  is  every  danger  that  much  of  the 
cape  will  become  a  mere  extension  of 
the  subtnban  civilization  which  typifies 
so  many  of  our  lives.  If  we  act  sensibly 
now.  while  the  opportunity  remains,  we 
shall  have  preserved  for  America  and 
for  our  pc-ople  a  priceless  heritage  to  be 
enjoyed  many  times  over,  not  only  by 
this  generation,  but  by  those  which  fol- 
low, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
provide  for  division  of  debate  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  in  order  to  have 
20  minutes  in  support  of  a  measure  and 
20  minutes  in  opixjsition  to  the  meas- 
ure? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cliair  V  ould  think  that  that  is  correct 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
.shocked  to  learn  that  the  author  of  the 
bill  is  unable  to  obtain  any  time  what- 
ever in  support  of  his  own  bill.  There- 
fore, tmder  the  circumstances,  and  al- 
though I  am  opposed  to  the  bill.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Keith  i 
to  present  his  own  bill. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  asked — why  should  thi.s  be 
a  national  seashore?  You  have  but  to 
go  to  Cape  Cod.  particularly  to  the  lower 
exti-emities,  and  you  will  find  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  cars  are  registered 
fi-om  out  of  .State. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  seashore.  The  original  pro- 
posal would  have  cost  many  more  mil- 
lions of  dollars  than  the  $16  million  that 
we  have  provided.  But  under  the  terms 
of  our  bill,  all  residential  property  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  seashore.  Only  unim- 
proved property  is  to  be  taken. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  we  should  not  delay  this  for  a 
couple  of  years  to  get  a  proper  perspec- 
tive of  the  country's  needs.  This  land 
is  being  gobbled  up  rapidly.  If  we  do 
not  take  it  now  we  may  never  have  this 
opportunity  again, 

I  have  lived  on  the  cape  pretty  close 
to  all  the  summers  of  my  life.  The  peo- 
ple down  there  ai-e  divided  in  their  sup- 
port of  this  measure.  Many  of  them  still 
are  opposed  to  it.  But  the  committee 
and  the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  my  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts,  and  others, 
have  worked  out  a  bill  which  makes  it 
possible  to  have  a  national  seashore  on 
the  cape  which  will  be  compatible  with 
local  needs  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
the  national  purpose.  We  have  no  other 
alternative  if  we  are  to  preserve  for  the 
generations  to  come  such  places  where 
they  can  enjoy  a  view  of  the  ocean,  the 
sand  of  the  seashore,  and  the  historical 
significance  of  this  particular  area. 
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The  legislation  before  us  today  repre- 
sents a  significant  step  foi-ward  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  vanishing  American 
shoreline.  Increased  population,  im- 
proved highways,  shorter  workweeks  and 
longer  vacations  have  brought  to  much 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  a  congested  resort 
atmosphere.  With  this  deterioration  of 
our  once  virgin  shoreline  has  come  a 
grave  national  concern  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  seashore  areas  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations.  The  historic  and 
scenic  beauties  of  Cape  Cod — its  old  vil- 
lages with  their  links  to  the  days  of  the 
Pilgrim,  the  raw  beauty  of  the  un- 
molested sand  dunes,  fresh  water  lakes, 
marshes  and  heaths  in  which  numerous 
varieties  of  plants  and  animals  dwell — 
as  well  as  tlie  proximity  of  the  cape  to  the 
urban  centers  of  the  Northeast,  make 
Cape  Cod  one  of  the  most  desirable  areas 
for  preservation. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  sea- 
shore on  Cape  Cod  is  not  a  new  idea. 
Representatives  of  the  State  government 
have  long  advocated  it.  Members  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  have  intro- 
duced bills  authorizing  a  park  there  for 
many  years,  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice conducted  5  years  of  study  on  this 
area  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Sal- 
tonstall-Kennedy -Keith  bill  in  Septem- 
ber of  1959. 

The  time,  cooperation,  and  hard  work 
of  many,  many  people  have  made  con- 
gressional consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion possible.  First  of  all,  our  Msissa- 
chusetts  Senators  and  their  staffs  have 
been  instnmaental  In  the  development  of 
the  proposal.  Their  imagination  and 
farsightedness  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  the  excellence  of  the  bill. 

The  membership  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  deserves 
much  of  the  credit  for  devoting  so  much 
time  and  careful  study  to  this  precedent- 
setting  measure.  The  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee of  the  last  session,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Grack  Pfost,  and  the 
new  National  Parks  Subcommittee  un- 
der Chairman  RuxHERroRD  made  special 
trips  to  the  cape  to  hear  the  views  of 
the  c>eople  and  survey  the  seashore  area. 
The  measure  which  they  have  reported 
reflects  their  deep  interest  in  conser- 
vation and  their  devotion  to  both  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  the  cape  towns. 
Throughout  the  several  years  we  have 
been  working  on  the  improvement  and 
perfection  of  the  proposal,  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  cooperative  and 
helpful.  These  men,  who  have  devoted 
many  hours  to  answering  our  inquii'ies 
and  acquainting  us  with  procedures  for 
administration  of  national  land  reserva- 
tions, certainly  deserve  our  thanks. 

Most  importantly,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  residents 
and  officials  of  the  cape  along  with  the 
many  other  interested  individuals  too 
nimierous  to  mention.  Without  their 
patience  with  the  legislative  process  and 
significant  contributions  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this  legislation,  it  would  not  be 
before  us  today. 

The  area  proposed  as  a  national  sea- 
shore in  this  bill  is  not  wilderness.  It 
is  a  new  concept  in  national  park  sites, 
for  it  encompassed  parts  of  highly  de- 
veloped and  self-sufficient  communities. 


For  this  reason,  Senator  Saltonstall, 
former  Senator,  now  President,  Kennedy 
and  I  devoted  many  months  of  delibera- 
tion and  work  in  the  drafting  of  a  unique 
bill  to  fit  the  unique  challenges  of  the 
proposed  seashore.  Our  responsibility 
v.-as  twofold — to  preserve  the  area  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  senerations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  many  residents  within  the  sea- 
shore area  and  assure  the  maintenance 
of  a  sound  tax  ba.se  in  the  six  towns 
involved. 

We  therefore  provided  in  our  bill  that 
all  residences  constructed  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1959  would  remain  in  private 
owncr.ship  so  long  as  the  town  in  which 
the  property  is  located  has  a  zoning 
code  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. This  protects  the  homeo'.vncr  for 
all  time  and  gives  the  towns  the  needed 
t.ix  revenue. 

Since  the  boundaries  included  so 
much  privately  owned  land  in  each  town, 
we  knew  that  the  .success  of  tlie  sea- 
shore would  depend  upon  cooperation 
and  mutual  trust  between  the  cape  aJid 
the  Federal  Govemment.  We  there- 
fore established  an  .Advisory  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  representatives  of  the 
six  towns,  the  county,  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Interior  Department,  to 
help  set  the  policies  sovernine:  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  seashore  and  its  future 
administration.  The  Commi.=;sion  will 
advise  on  the  creation  of  public  u.-^e 
areas  and  commercial  development.  It 
v;ill  play  a  vital  role  in  coping  with  such 
problems  as  transportation,  pohce  pro- 
tection and  visitor  accommodations 
which  will  inevitably  arise  from  the 
creation  of  this  seashore. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  a.spect 
of  the  measure  is  the  emphasis  we  have 
given  to  "con.servation"  in  contrast  to 
"recreation."  We  felt  that  con.servation 
should  be  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  leg- 
islation because  the  major  intent  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  it,s  desire  to  ad- 
minister the  area  is  to  preserve  it  in  a.s 
close  to  its  present  stat«  as  possible. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  at  pres- 
ent sufficient  recreational  facilities  in 
Massachusetts  and  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  to  accommodate  those  who 
seek  them  out.  To  allow  the  cape  to 
become  open  to  unrestricted  commer- 
cial exploitation  would  have  been  to  de- 
stroy the  very  beauty  and  character  of 
the  area,  which  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment is  attempting  to  preserve.  In  our 
provision  describing  the  uses  for  which 
the  Secretary  may  develop  the  seashore, 
we  made  umnistakably  clear  that  the 
primary  intent  of  this  proposal  is  to 
conserve  and  preserve  the  area. 

The  version  before  you  differs  from 
the  bill  passed  recently  by  the  Senate  in 
three  major  respects.  The  Senate  bill 
contains  a  contract  clause  which  would 
allow  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  a  pur- 
chase agi-eement  with  private  homeown- 
ers prior  to  the  appropriation  of  funds. 
This  was  stricken  from  my  bill  by  the 
House  committee.  I  am  hopeful  that,  if 
the  committee  on  conference  does  not 
add  this  feature  to  the  bill,  the  Congress 
will  adopt  the  alternative  suggested  by 
the  Budget  Bureau;  namely,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  use  any  appropria- 


tion available  at  the  time  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  SeiTice  for  consti-uction. 

The  tenure  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill  is  limited  to  10 
years,  after  which  their  fmiction  reverts 
to  the  town  selectmen,  while  the  HoUi.e 
version  provides  that  the  Commission 
serve  for  the  life  of  the  seashore.  Tl:ic 
major  purpose  of  the  AdvisoiT  Commis- 
sion is  to  consult  Vrith  the  Secretary  en 
policy  matters  and  to  advise  on  regional 
problems  and  development.  The^e 
functions  seem  to  me  too  broad  to  be 
decided  by  the  separate  towns. 

Finally,  the  size  of  the  seashore  pro- 
posed in  the  House  bill  is  25,700  acres 
while  the  Senate  bill  contains  about 
30,367  acres.  The  committee  of  both 
Houses  have  eliminated  the  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  provision  from  the  legisla- 
tion. The  House  bill  more  adequately 
recognizes  the  need  of  these  towns  for 
hii'h-grade  residential  development. 
This  smaller  seashore  is  nece.ssar>-  if 
these  towns  are  to  retain  their  identity 
and  character.  The  tax  base  is  essen- 
tial if  they  are  to  furnish  the  services 
the  seashore  will  demand. 

This  bill  assures  a  national  seashoie 
v.hich  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  both 
the  cape  and  the  Nation  and  represents 
a  step  forward  in  progressive  and  far- 
sighted  national  park  legislation.  The 
House  committee  has  devoted  extraor- 
dinary time  and  study  to  this  bill,  and 
I  hope  that  their  philosophy  will  pre- 
vail in  the  Hou.se-Senate  conference. 

This  legislation  was  carefully  con- 
ceived, thoughtfully  written,  and  pains- 
takingly revised  and  improved,  and  I 
urye  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  3  minutes  remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  this 
beautiful  summer  day  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  multitude  of  Americans  who 
would  like  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  such 
a  day  as  this  on  Cape  Cod. 

It  is  significant  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  people  within  1  day's  travel  time 
from  this  spectacular  finger  of  land  that 
protrudes  iiito  the  Atlantic.  The  urban 
areas  of  the  East  and  Northeast  that 
could  be  included  in  such  an  estimation 
contain  nearly  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  consider  the  number 
of  travelers  from  all  the  other  areas  of 
the  United  States  that  each  yeai-  visit 
New  England,  so  when  I  say  a  multitude 
of  Americans.  I  do  not  exaggerate.  I 
am  sure  they  would  prefer  a  Cape  Cod 
unspoiled  by  the  encroachments  of  a 
spreading  population  and  urban  devel- 
opment. 

The  cape  is  not  just  a  long  beach  that 
can  accommodate  a  main  street  lined 
with  tourist  facilities.  It  is  much  more 
than  a  place  for  vacationing  college  stu- 
dents. The  natural  beauty  of  constantly 
shifting  sand  dunes  and  inland  lakes, 
combined  witii  the  ocean  beaches,  pro- 
duces a  unique  phenomenon. 

Tlie  entire  area  encompassed  by  the 
Senate  legislation  and  the  bill  filed  by 
myself  is  the  only  remaining  possible 
site  for  a  Cape  Cod  national  seashore 
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park.  It  would  seem  only  reasonable  to 
maximize  the  acreage  of  t!ie  park  at  this 
time,  for  there  will  be  little  chance  to 
add  to  the  park  in  the  future. 

Already  commercial  development  and 
e.Nploitation  have  de.stioycd  much  of  the 
beauty  that  we  are  now  trying  to  save. 
Since  an  exU'n.'-ive  mutual  understand- 
iuE  lias  been  reached  between  the  people 
of  the  towns  located  on  the  cape  and  the 
Federal  Government,  surely  this  is  the 
opportune  time  to  create  the  largest  ix)s- 
sible  acrease  of  natural  beauty.  The 
case  for  a  larger  park  would  not  be  half 
.so  strong  if  there  was  an  abundance  of 
pro.spective  park  sites  in  the  iirimediat^ 
vicinity,  or  if  we  d:d  not  b.ave  this  area 
of  agreement.  I  iinpiiasize.  however, 
iliat  a  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Atlantic 
.seaboard  reveals  no  comparable  shore- 
line which  equals  this  area  m  recrea- 
tional and  scenic  a.sset.s. 

The  concentration  of  our  population 
in  the  past  few  d<  cades  has  obviously 
fallen  into  the  pattern  of  urban  and 
.suburban  categories.  The  economic  re- 
sources of  these  groups  of  our  ix>oplr 
ha\e  made  iwssible  extensive  travel  and 
mobility.  Social  trends  cr-mbmed  with 
lliese  economic  adva.ntagcs  have  brou'.'ht 
about  increased  u.saue  of  all  the  shore 
areas  of  our  Nation,  whether  they  be  on 
coastal  shores  or  inhmd  waterways. 
Cape  Cod  is  an  example  of  the  gieat 
need  resulting  from  these  social  and 
economic  trends. 

Tracts  of  land  lia\c  been  bought, 
homes  or  lodgings  built,  natural  beauty 
destroyed.  We  seek  not  to  limit  the 
people's  freedom  of  access  to  the  area 
but  preserve  tiie  chai  actcristics  that 
have  already  attracted  so  many  of  us. 

We  all  know  the  hu^tory  of  our  na- 
tional park  system  and  tlie  findings  of 
studies  concerning  its  adequacy.  These 
studies  have  more  or  less  been  the 
iource  for  the  introduction  of  legislation 
to  create  three  new  .sea.shore  park.s.  So 
we  of  the  Northeast  are  not  alone  in  our 
recognition  of  tlie  value  of  such  seaboard 
areas 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  recognize  the 
importance  of  preserving  areas  of  our 
country  m  their  natural  state.  I  simply 
urge  that  since  the  opportunity  is  before 
us  we  preserve  the  maximum  acreage  of 
the  natural  beauty  and  historic  quality 
which  is  associated  with  Cajie  Cod. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Spraker.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  genfleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Rutherford  1.  if  this  bill  does  not  provide 
that  a  person  ownins  proix^rty  in  this 
area,  which  would  be  taken  over  oy  the 
Federal  Government,  may  occupy  it  for 
the  rest  of  his  life? 

Mr.  RUTHERP^ORD.     It  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  kind  of  precedent 
are  we  .setting  here? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  This  is  not  a 
precedent.  It  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  a  number  of  other  national  parks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  bill  is  pa.ssed. 
will  the  Stat<>  of  Texas  come  in  with  a 
multi-million-dollar  proiwsal  to  take 
care  of  Padre  Island  on  the  Texas  gulf 
coast?  Is  not  this  bill  an  inducement 
for  Texas  to  come  in  and  ask  for  huge 
sums  of  money  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  park  in  that  area? 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  gentleman 
will  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  the 
outset  I  said  I  should  indulge  in  no  sub- 
terfuge, that  later  California  v.ould  pos- 
sibly come  in  with  a  propasal  to  estab- 
lish the  Point  Reyes  National  Park  and 
Texas  the  Padre  Island  Park.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  indulge  in  any  subter- 
fuge whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Taking  the  taxpayers 
into  consideration,  does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
rt'.f'ct  thi.s  bill  and  wait  until  the  Cali- 
fornians  and  the  Texans  come  in  with 
their  huge  projects?  Some  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  this 
bill  indicate  clearly  that  SlOO  million 
will  be  required  rather  than  $16  million 
for  Cape  Cod.  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
all  the.sc  projects  topcther  in  one  place, 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  them  and  see 
whether  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
who  have  just  had  a  debt  increase  sad- 
dled on  them  up  to  $298  biUion:  to  see 
whether  they  can  afford  some  of  these 
thincs.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
that  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  tlie  fact  is 
we  are  considering  the  taxpayers  be- 
cause to  delay  action  on  this  bill  would 
increase  the  cost  we  will  have  to  pay  to 
establish  a  national  sea.shore.  The  tax- 
payers are  gettuig  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That,  of  course,  is  an 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  pentle- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  one  thmg  that 
is  dead  sure:  If  you  do  not  stop  spend- 
in'.:  money  on  projects  of  this  nature  the 
taxpayers  are  gomiz  to  get  hit  right  in 
the  face  with  a  nice  fat  tax  increase. 
The  gentleman  will  agree  with  that  too. 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taking  of  htmdreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  off  tlie  tax  rolls 
as  IS  being  proposed  in  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  California.  Texas,  and  else- 
where simply  means  that  those  States 
will  eventually  come  crying  to  Washing- 
ton for  some  form  of  relief  from  their 
revenue  lo.sses.  It  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing  to  have  a  huge  national  park  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  but  someone 
has  to  put  up  the  money  to  acquire  the 
land.  Then  roads  and  other  facilities 
must  be  built  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  ail  time  must  maintain  these 
j^arks  and  improvements. 

Meantime,  the  States  and  other  local 
subdivisions  of  fiovernment  have  suf- 
fered serious  losses  of  revenue  and  the 
raids  on  the  Federal  Treasury  start  all 
over  apain.  I  urge  apain  that  this  bill 
be  rejected  until  fiscal  sanity  has  been 
restored  in  this  Government. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Burke  1  for  a  consent  request. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 


my  colleagues  from  Ma.ssachu.sctts  in 
.support  of  tlie  establishment  of  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  Park.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  for 
the  creation  and  administration  of  a  na- 
tional seashore  at  Cape  Cod.  Mass  ,  as  a 
unit  of  the  national  park  system. 

Proix)saIs  supporting  this  type  of  leg- 
i.^lation  date  back  to  the  1930's  wiien 
it  was  included  in  an  overall  review  by 
the  National  Park  Service  of  potential 
natior.al  sca.'^hores.  A  more  intensive 
study  was  made  some  5  or  6  years  ago 
when  it  was  found  that  Cape  Cod  was 
one  of  the  few  sizable  seashore  areas 
that  had  not  been  developed.  The  great- 
est single  natural  feature  of  proposed  na- 
tional seashore  is  the  unbroken  sweep  of 
40  miles  of  coastline  along  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will  help 
con.serve  the  natural  beauty  of  Cape 
Cod — it  will  consene  the  scenery,  with 
its  quaint  and  rustic  backgrounds,  it  will 
.serve  as  a  reminder  of  an  older  and 
quieter  way  of  life  that  seems  to  be  lost 
in  today's  rush  and  hub-bub  of  life,  it 
will  protect  and  preserve  the  God-given 
beaches  for  all  Americans  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
sentleman  from  Massachusetts  1  Mr. 
L.^NE  ! . 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  veek 
many  tourists  came  to  Cape  Cod.  Mass  , 
looking'  for  the  n?w  seashore  national 
park.  Their  anticipation  was  a  bit  pre- 
mature, but  I  cite  it  as  evidence  of  the 
great  interest  of  the  people  in  a  recrea- 
tional area  set  aside  for  public  enjoy- 
ment on  historic  and  beautiful  Cape 
Cod. 

The  place  where  the  Pilgrims  first 
landed  should  be  set  aside  as  a  national 
seashore  park,  before  its  identity  is  ob- 
literated by  the  advance  of  the  bulldozers 
and  the  cheapening  effects  of  commer- 
cialization. 

One-third  of  the  Nation's  ix)pulation 
lives  within  1  day  s  drive  of  this  area. 

Unless  we  pass  this  bill  to  set  aside 
a  few  thousand  acres  as  a  sanctuary  un- 
der the  supervision  and  care  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Americans,  we  may  have  lost  our 
last  chance  to  establish  a  seashore  park 
along  the  600-mile  coastline  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  Norfolk,  Va.  This  need 
has  been  under  discussion  for  over  20 
years,  and  the  first  bill  to  preserve  a  sec- 
tion of  Cape  Cod  as  a  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  system,  was  intro- 
duced over  5  years  ago. 

The  park  will  extend  40  miles  along 
the  outer  coast  from  quaint  Province - 
town  to  the  tip  of  Nauset  Beach,  its 
average  width  is  1  mile,  and  its  maxi- 
mum width  4  miles.  It  is  rich  in  tlie 
natural  attractions  which  are  a  delisht 
to  tourists  from  all  over  the  Nation.  Tlie 
clean  invigorating  air  and  the  impressive 
sand  dunes  are  backed  up  by  woods, 
ponds  and  marshes  which  are  a  natural 
home  for  a  wide  variety  of  birds. 

Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, has  advised  us  that — 

We  are  In  a  race  between  Iho.se  who  would 
develop  the  la.^t,  best  segments  of  the  se-i- 
shore  for  Industrial  and  other  purposes  and 
those  who  would  preserve  these  limited  areas 
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for  the  health,  inspiration,  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  for  all  time. 

Human  beings  cannot  find  fulfillment 
in  material  progress  alone.  They  must 
have  imspoiled  retreats,  saved  from  the 
ravages  of  a  synthetic  civilization,  where 
they  can  replenish  their  spirit  in  the 
harmony  of  natiu-al  surroundings.  To 
consei-ve  them,  as  part  of  the  public  do- 
main and  accessible  to  all  tourists,  is  in 
the  best  tradition  of  our  free  and  demo- 
cratic society. 

This  section  of  Cape  Cod  is  one  of  the 
few  havens  left  along  the  Atlantic  coast- 
line, that  are  available  for  a  seashore 
park.  By  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
Park,  we  shaU  protect  a  paradise  that 
will  enrich  the  lives  of  this  and  succeed- 
ing generations  with  the  natural  beauty 
created  by  God  that  no  man  will  destroy. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
PhilbinI. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
commends  itself  to  all  those  who  believe 
in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the 
people. 

The  committee  has  done  a  fine  job  in 
conducting  extensive  hearings,  making 
Ijenetrating  studies,  and  preparing  the 
bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  prac- 
tically all  substantial  opposition. 

Certainly,  most  of  the  serious  objec- 
tions have  been  largely  overcome  and 
resolved  and  in  that  regard,  I  wish  to 
express  commendation  and  appreciation 
to  my  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Keith],  who  represents  the  Cape  Cod 
district,  for  his  very  capable,  skillful, 
untiring,  and  long-continued  efforts 
which  have  so  greatly  contributed  to  the 
conciliations  and  meetings  of  the  mind 
that  assisted  the  committee  in  shaping 
this  ver>'  comprehensive,  forward-look- 
ing, and  imderstanding  bill. 

This  bill  does  not  involve  extreme 
eminent  domain  powers.  In  general, 
only  unimproved  land  will  be  affected. 

There  is  no  unwarranted  or  injudicious 
taking  of  private  property;  the  rights  of 
local  communities  and  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts have  been  duly  considered 
and  respected  consistently  with  the  high 
purposes  of  .serving  the  public  good  and 
protecting  Cape  Cod  against  harmful 
commercial  exploitation  and  from  dete- 
riorating in  large  measure  into  a  honky- 
tonk  paradise  and  litter  ground. 

This  bill  is  imperative;  it  is  construc- 
tive; it  is  sound;  it  is  well  considered: 
it  is  farsighted;  it  is  preservative  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional areas  in  the  Nation.  Its  adoption 
is  in  the  local.  State,  and  National 
interest. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  House 
will  move  swiftly  and  overwhelmingly  to 
approve  this  splendid  mea5ure  which  is 
in  the  true  interests  of  proper,  desirable, 
and  nf^cessary  conservation. 

I  urge  the  House  to  take  favorable 
action  and  am  confident  it  will  do  so. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ear- 
nestly hope  the  House  will  aoprove  this 
bill.  H JR.  5786,  providing  for  the  creation 
and   administration   of  a   national  sea- 


shore at  Cape  Cod.  Mass..  as  a  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  without  extended 
delay  and  debate. 

As  has  been  revealed,  this  bill,  and 
similar  ones  in  the  past  Congresses,  has 
been  the  subject  of  multiple  hearings  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  believe  the  committee  should 
be  congratulated  for  the  wealtia  of  mate- 
rial in  support  of  the  establishment  of 
this  national  park  unit  it  has  developed 
by  its  most  thorough  study  and  investi- 
gation. 

This  is  not  a  newly  propo.sed  pi  eject , 
contrary  to  the  impres^ion  generated  by 
a  few  Members  here;  its  proposal  for 
establishment  goes  back  to  the  1930's, 
when  it  was  included  in  an  overall  re- 
view by  the  National  Park  Service  of 
potential  national  seashores. 

The  greatest  single  natural  feature  of 
this  proposed  national  sea.«hore  is  an 
unbroken  sweep  of  40  miles  of  coa.=^tlme 
along  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  lentithy  coastal  areas  in  the 
United  States  that  is  .still  virtually  in  a 
state  of  nature  and  it  is  the  longest  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Ca\ye  Hat- 
teras.  It  was  along  the  Atlantic  side  of 
this  coast  between  what  are  now  Well- 
fleet  and  Eastham  that  the  Pilgrmis 
caught  their  first  sight  of  land  on  Novem- 
ber 9. 1620. 

The  major  emphasis  of  this  bill,  and 
the  major  emphasis  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  administering  the  national 
seashore  established  will  be.  of  course. 
on  conserving  the  values  which  now 
make  Cape  Cod  so  attractive  to  so  many 
people  and  which  are  in  such  great  dan- 
ger of  being  lost — its  scenery,  its  wildlife 
and  flora,  its  homes,  dating  from  periods 
long  past,  and  its  historical  association. 

All  of  the  authorities  e.ssentially  agree 
that  Cape  Cod  is  a  uniquely  beautiful 
area  which  is  well  worth  preserving  as  a 
part  of  the  American  licrititge.  As  you 
have  all  heard  reF>eated  here  several 
times.  Cape  Cod  is  one  of  the  very  few 
sizable  seashore  areas  between  Maine 
and  Mexico  that  has  not  been  developed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  any  project 
of  this  kind  every  segment  interested 
cannot  be  entirely  satisfied,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  recommendfition  of  the 
committee,  after  long  study  and  many 
hearings,  represents  the  best  boundary 
compromise  obtainable.  I,  therefore. 
again  urge  the  House  to  approve  this 
measure. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
first  to  emphasize  the  noiipartisan  na- 
ture of  the  proposal  to  establish  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore.  Tlie  House  bills 
by  Messrs.  Keith,  Boland,  Lane,  Conte, 
and  Morse  illustrate  this.  The  Senate 
bill,  by  Senators  Saltonstall  and  Smith 
of  Massachusett.s.  make  it  clear.  The 
support  which  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  Seaton  gave  to  this  proposal 
has  been  carried  on  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Secretary  Udall.  The  una- 
nimity with  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and.  Insular  Affairs  acted  on 
H.R.  5786  is  further  evidence  of  its  non- 
partisan character.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.    H.R.  5786  is  a  conservation  measure. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  in  the  .second 
place,  that  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 


shore has  both  national  support  and 
local  support.  It  is  supported  by  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  and  the  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  supported  by  the  present 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  his 
predecessor  in  office.  It  is  supported  by 
the  commissioner  of  natural  resources 
of  the  State  and  by  the  State  legislature. 
And.  iiotwithstanding  the  bitterness  of 
the  controversy  that  sometimes  seemed 
to  rage  among  the  good  people  of  Cape 
Cod.  it  is  supported  by  at  least  70  percent 
of  the  residents  of  the  area  immediately 
affected.  We  have,  in  short,  evidence  of 
strong  support  all  up  and  down  the  line. 

The  third  thing  I  want  to  emphasize 
about  the  Cape  Cod  proposal  is  its  na- 
tional imF>oi-tance,  Whether  we  think 
of  it  in  tei-ms  of  history  or  in  terms  of 
contemporary  enjoyment.  Cape  Cod's 
importance  far  transcends  the  interests 
of  the  local  property  owners  or  even  the 
interest  of  New  England.  The  story  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  their  landing  on  Cape 
Cod  in  1620  belongs  to  all  of  us,  just  as 
the  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his 
.settlement  in  North  Carolina  belongs  to 
all  of  us.  So.  also,  for  the  enjoyment 
that  Cape  Cod  can  give  us  as  20th  cen- 
tury Americans.  Cape  Cod  is  and 
should  continue  to  be  a  gathering  place 
for  Americans  from  all  parts  of  the 
countiy.  It  is  its  unspoiled  .scenery  and 
Its  historical  a.ssociations  that  attract 
u.s — not  pmball  a'leys  or  dine  and  dance 
taverns  or  slot  machines.  We  go  to 
Cape  Cod  for  recreation  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  not  for  amu.sement.  The 
recreation  that  we  seek  and  get  there 
can  be  only  a  product  of  conservation, 
and  I  am  ^lad  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  weicht  that  the  bill  puts  on  the  con- 
servation function  of  the  seashore  area 
we  are  cstablishint;.  The  wonder  is 
that,  with  all  the  population  pressures 
that  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Cod.  it  has  been  able  to  remain  as  it 
is  for  as  long  as  it  has.  True,  it  is  no 
longer  precisely  what  it  was  when 
Thoreau  tramped  across  its  acres.  True, 
also,  it  is  on  the  verge  of  still  more 
changes  and  not  for  the  better.  But  it 
is  not  too  late  to  save  and  preserve  it. 
This  is  what  enactment  of  H.R  5786 
v.ill  help  us  to  accomplish. 

Finally.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  care 
With  which  the  local  people's  interests  in 
Cape  Cod  are  kept  in  the  picture  under 
H.R.  5786,  notwithstanding  that  the 
final  say  is.  as  it  must  be.  in  those  who 
are  responsible  to  Congress  and  the 
President.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  the  bill.  They 
set  up  an  advisory  commission.  9  out  of 
10  of  whose  members  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed on  nominations  of  the  selectmen  of 
the  towns  concerned,  the  commissioners 
of  Barnstable  County,  and  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  Or  look,  again,  at 
section  7ic>,  having  to  do  with  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  at  its  provisions  that 
there  may  be  no  such  activities  unless 
they  are  compatible  with  local  law.  Or 
look  at  the  elaborate  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4.  5.  and  6  which  set  severe  limits 
on  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  condemn  residential  prop- 
erty, encourage  the  adoption  of  zoning 
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oi'diuances.  and  protect  hou.seholdei-s 
who  conform  to  those  ordinances.  It 
cannot  be  said,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  that  the  Congress  is  not* 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that,  in  tliis  bill, 
it  is  moving  into  a  .settled  area  and  that 
it  is  not  doinu  all  that  it  can  i-ea.sonably 
do  to  adapt  jiational  opcialions  to  local 
needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  womd  be  wrong  if  I 
did  not  .^ay  that  I.  peisonally.  wish  a 
larucr  pait  cf  Cape  Cod  could  be  in- 
rluclcd  within  the  national  seashore 
tiian  has  been  i:icluded.  Unfortunately, 
that  could  not  b"  What  is  included  was 
thorou'.;hly  discu.ssed  in  committee.  All 
nf  US  strove  to  achieve  a  just  balance 
between  the  needs  of  the  towns  for  elbow- 
loom  and  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for 
a  quiet  place  for  retreat  from  the  noise 
and  confusion  cf  our  cities.  I  think  we 
achieved  such  a  balance  1  am  glad  of 
the  part  I  played  in  achirvnm  it  and  I 
comiJliment  all  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  whether  they  see  eye  to  eye  with 
me  or  not.  on  the  complete  wilhnpne.ss 
to  compromise  tlicir  diflerences.  I  com- 
mend the  results  of  the  committee's 
work  to  all  Members  of  tiie  Hou.se  and 
urue  a  favorable  vote  on  H.R.  5786. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  the  rccoid  to  show  why 
I  am  voting  against  suspending  the 
iules  and  passing  H.R.  5786.  The  addi- 
tional views  of  Congressmen  Kvl  and 
DfRNO  on  page  29  of  the  committee  re- 
port contain  this  statement: 

Attention  should  alsi>  he  drawn  lo  ihe 
fact  that  th;s  legi.slatiun  represents  a  rela- 
tively new  concept,  In  that  the  priip.ised 
sea.shore  would  be  created  entirely  on  land 
now  privately  owned.  For  this  reason  and 
many  others,  the  legislation  should  be 
tli()rc)Ugh:y   and    curefully   con.sidered 

Susr  iding  the  rules  of  the  House 
does  not  permit  thorough  and  careful 
consideration.  I  cannot  understand 
why  H.R.  5786  was  not  presented  to  the 
House  uiider  a  rule  so  adequate  con- 
sideration could  be  given  to  its  merits 
and  amendments  cculd  be  offered  and 
adopted  if  meritorious. 

I  think  I  probably  would  favor  H.R. 
5786  after  adequate  consideration  had 
been  given  to  it  by  the  House.  My  vote 
is  against  the  procedure  of  suspending 
the  rules  instead  of  considering  the 
matter  under  a  rule  in  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  KirvvanJ. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee  for  coming  in 
here  today  and  proposing  a  bill  to  be 
financed  oii  a  direct  appropriation  basis 
instead  of  runniniz  around  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  giving  our 
authority  away  to  people  downtown. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  brinti  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  the  com- 
panion bill  S.  857.  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  27,  1961.  carries  a  back-door 
provision  authorizing  the  Department. 
Ill  advance  of  any  appropriation,  to  go 
ahead  and  purchase  .•>16  million  worth  of 
land. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  a  voice 
vote  and,  I  believe,  there  was  not  one 
mention    of    this    back-door    provision. 


This  is  the  first  time  this  back-door  pro- 
vision has  been  included  for  acquisition 
of  park  lands — but  if  this  precedent 
should  prevail  it  will  be  just  the  begin- 
ning. Already  at  least  two  other  park 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
with  this  same  back-door  fiijancing. 

Heie  is  the  lanuuaee  under  section 
2'b>  of  the  Senate  bill: 

The  .Secretary  p!i  ill  have  authority  to  incur 
oljug.itions  and  r;,'er  int^  coiitracts  Involv- 
nig  th?  e.\pendiiure  of  funds  auth  irized  by 
section  9  of  this  act  for  the  acquisition  of 
j.ir  liberty  and  this  action  in  doing  .so  shall  be 
cicemed  a  contractual  obligatloi^  of  the  Fed- 
er.il  Government  f'.r  the  payment  of  the  cost 
thereof  and  such  funds  shall  be  deemed  to 
ha\e  ijeen  expended  when  so  obligated. 

Just  v.hat  does  this  language  mean'' 
It  means  that  without  any  budget  esti- 
mate or  any  ad'.ance  appropriation  the 
Secietary  of  the  Interior  is  given  com- 
plete authority  to  go  abroad  and  buy  $16 
million  worth  of  land  in  the  Cape  Cod 
area. 

It  means  that  Congress  would  be  com- 
pletely delegating  its  rcsponsibiiity  for 
reviewing  the  financial  aspects  of  this 
land  program  to  a.ssure  that  only  reasoii- 
ablc  prices  are  beiiig  paid  and  to  control 
the  rate  of  expenditure  in  relationship 
to  other  park  requirements. 

The  legislative  committees,  and  prop- 
eily  so.  have  not  gone  in  any  great  de- 
tail into  the  financial  aspects  of  this 
program.  The  House  committee  admits 
m  its  report  that  "thei-e  was  consider- 
able controversy  among  the  witnes.ses 
as  to  the  adequacy"  of  the  $16  million. 

I  believe  we  have  a  serious  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Nation  to  assure  that 
Federal  moneys  are  being  expended 
wisely  and  economically  and  we  can- 
not accomplish  this  unless  we  require 
these  Departments  to  submit  and  justify 
their  financial  requirements  in  the  i^eg- 
ular  annual  budget  process. 

On  the  floor  of  this  House  2  weeks  ago 
a  Member  presented  a  very  fine  argu- 
ment on  raising  the  debt  limit  and  stated 
that  our  Nation  would  be  in  chaos  unless 
we  passed  that  bill.  'We  had  no  alter- 
native. But  we  can  do  something  about 
our  future  expenditures  and  assure  that 
we  run  our  Government  on  a  sound  fiscal 
basis. 

We  all  were  on  the  floor  the  other  day 
and  heard  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon  1 .  ask  the  question,  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it  from  today  on? 
He  suggested  that  we  lesolve  that  when 
we  vote  to  authorize  a  new  program  that 
at  the  same  time  we  vote  the  money  to 
pay  our  way  so  that  we  will  not  engage 
in  deficit  spending  and  necessitate  ha.\- 
ing  to  annually  increase  the  debt  limit. 

Already  back-door  amounts  pending 
in  legislative  bills  and  propositions  total 
almost  $24  bilhon  for  this  session  alone. 
There  are  amounts  which  would  oe  out- 
side the  normal  budgetary  and  appro- 
piiation  processes. 

Certainly  we  should  not  add  the  Park 
Service,  which  we  have  been  funding  on 
an  annual  appropriation  basis  since  1916. 
to  this  long  list  of  back-door  items  where 
we  are  delegating  our  fiscal  responsibili- 
ties to  the  departments  downtown. 

We  all  know  what  has  happtjned  in 
many  of  these  prcgrams  when  we  lost 
conti-ol.    Over  $700  million  was  si)ent  for 


tungsten,  and  $557  milLon  was  excess  to 
even  our  maximum  stockpile  require- 
ments. Over  20  percent  of  the  purchases 
were  of  nonstockpile  grade.  These  cost 
us  $158  million  and  now  we  are  paying 
$1,386,000  just  for  one  contract  to  up- 
grade a  small  fraction  of  the  inventory. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  wliat  has 
happened  under  the  Fedeiai  aid  higliway 
bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  fiscal  sanity, 
if  we  are  going  to  know  what  we  are 
spending  and  how  it  is  being  spent,  we 
must  put  a  stop  to  authorizing  back-door 
and  Side-door  runs  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  We  cannot  go  on  delegating 
our  job  to  the  Departments  by  giving 
them  contract  authorities  and  borrowing 
authorizations  m  these  authoi-izing  bills. 
How  can  we  assure  a  balanced  program 
of  Federal  expenditures  within  what 
we  can  afford  to  spend,  if  every  legis- 
latne  bill,  without  relationship  to  other 
needs,  authorizes  the  Departments  to  go 
ahead  and  make  a  run  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Yet  the  Senate  version  of  thus 
bill  we  aie  considering  today  bypasst^s 
the  Congress  and  authorizes  the  De- 
Ijaitment  to  ?o  ahead  and  commit  $16 
million,  or  more  perhaps,  without  any 
further  required  congressional  review. 
.'vnd  there  will  be  others  if  this  prece- 
dent is  allowed  to  go  through. 

I  believe  Secretary  Udall  is  doing  a 
fine  job.  but  we  have  a  job  to  do  also. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  the  taxpayei-s 
to  not  only  authorize  programs  but  to 
assure  that  they  are  carried  out  effec- 
tively and  economically  and  in  proper 
balance  with  other  requirements. 

I  hope  the  House  conferees  when  they 
meet  with  the  Senate  will  stay  with  their 
i:uns  and  throw  out  the  back-door  provi- 
sion. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
his  letter  on  this  bill  after  citing  some 
administrative  advantages  of  the  con- 
tract authority  stated  the  following: 

We  realize  that  some  of  the  foregoing  ad- 
vantages might  be  achieved  in  alternatl\e 
ways,  and  that  contract  authority  is  a  de- 
jjarture  from  the  normal  budgetary  and 
appropriation  process  in  that  it  removes 
Slime  of  the  controls  ordinarily  exercised  by 
Ci.:.gress. 

Ceitainly.  he  has  warned  us  in  ad- 
vance what  we  are  threatening  to  do  I 
hope  the  House  conferees  do  their  job 
and  insist  on  striking  this  Senate  pro- 
vision so  that  the  Department  will  come 
through  the  front  door  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  with  a  budget  re- 
quest and  get  its  money  in  the  regular 
way. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired.     All  time  has  expiied. 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
.centleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rvther- 
FORDi  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  5786. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  in 
his  opinion  the  ayes  appeai'ed  to  have 
It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  pi'esent  and  I  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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TX^e  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
t lie" Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  278,  nays  82,  not  voting  77, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No,  110] 

YEAS — 278 


NAYS     82 


Abbitt 

Garmatz 

Norrell 

AOernethv 

Gary 

Nygaard 

Aciair 

Gathings 

OBrien,  111. 

Addabbo 

Gavin 

OHara,  111. 

Addonlzio 

Giaimo 

G'Hara,  Mich 

Albert 

GoodeU 

Olsen 

Alexander 

Gray 

Osmers 

Alfoid 

Green.  Pa. 

Patman 

Andersen, 

Griffin 

Felly 

Minn. 

Griffiths 

Perkins 

Andrews 

Gubser 

Phil  bin 

Aspinall 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Pike 

Averv' 

Haley 

Pilcher 

Ayres 

Hansen 

Pirnie 

Bailey 

Hardy 

Poatje 

Baldwin 

Harris 

Powell 

Baring 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Price 

Barry 

Hays 

Pucinskl 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Hechler 

Quie 

Bates 

Herlong 

Rabaut 

Battln 

Hollfleld 

Randall 

Beck  worth 

Holland 

Reifel 

Bell 

Holtzman 

Reuss 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Hosmer 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Berry 

Huddleston 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

BetTs 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Blatnik 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Boytis 

Inouye 

Ro  bison 

Boland 

Jensen 

Rodino 

Boiling 

Joelson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bolton 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bow 

Johnson.  Md. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bray 

John.'ion,  Wi.- 

Rooney 

Breeding 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roosevelt 

Brewster 

Judd 

Rostenkowski 

Bromwell 

Karsten 

Roush 

Brooks,  La. 

Karth 

Rutherford 

Brook.s.  Tex 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan 

Brown 

Kee 

St.  George 

Broyhill 

Keith 

Saund 

Burke.  Ky. 

Kelly 

Saylor 

Burke.  Mass. 

Keogh 

Schneebeli 

Burleson 

Kllday 

Schwengel 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Kilgore 

Scott 

Carey 

King,  Calif. 

Scranton 

Casey 

King.  Utah 

Seely-Brown 

Chelf 

Kirwan 

Seiden 

Chenoweth 

Kluczynskl 

Sheppard 

Chiperfleld 

Kowalskl 

Shipley 

Church 

Kyi 

Short 

Clark 

Landrum 

Shriver 

Coad 

L<ine 

Sibal 

Cohelan 

Lankford 

Sikcs 

Colmer 

Lennon 

Sisk 

Conte 

Lesinski 

Spence 

Cooley 

Libonatl 

Springer 

Corbett 

Lindsay 

Stafford 

Cornian 

McCorinack 

Staggers 

Cunnineham 

McDonoLigh 

Steed 

Curtis,  Maas. 

McDowell 

Stephens 

Daddarlo 

McFall 

Stratton 

Daniels 

Mclntlre 

Stubblefleld 

Davis,  John  W. 

McSween 

Sullivan 

DavLs,  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

Taylor 

Delaney 

Machrowicz 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dent 

Mack 

Teague,  Tex. 

Denton 

Magnuson 

Thomas 

Derwinski 

Mahon 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Dingell 

MalUlard 

Thompson.  Tex 

Domlnlck 

Marshall 

Thom.son.  Wis. 

DoiiOhue 

Martin,  Ma.«s. 

Thornbcrry 

Dorn 

Mathias 

Toll 

Down.ng 

Matthews 

Trimble 

Doyle 

Merrow 

Tupper 

Dwyer 

Miller.  Clem 

Ullman 

Edmond.^on 

Miller, 

Vanik 

Elliott 

George  P 

Van  Zandt 

Ell-worrh 

Mills 

Vinson 

Everett 

Mlnshall 

Wailhausrr 

Evins 

Monagau 

Watts 

Fallon 

Montoya 

Wca\er 

F.irbstein 

Moorehead, 

Westland 

F:i.s.-eli 

Ohio 

Whailpy 

Feighan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wli'.tener 

F.i.negriii 

Morgan 

Whittcn 

Fi-hpr 

Morris 

WidnaU 

Flood 

Morrison 

Willis 

FouiKain 

Mor^e 

Wright 

Fra?".er 

Moss 

Ya'es 

Frellnghuysen 

Moulder 

Young 

Frit'del 

Murphy 

Younger 

Fulton 

Murray 

Zablocki 

CUilIagher 

Natcher 

Zelenko 

Crailand 

Nix 

Anderson,  111. 

Flvnt 

MacGregor 

Arends 

Ford 

Martin.  Nebr 

Ash brook 

Forrester 

Mason 

Ashmore 

Glenn 

Meader 

Baker 

Goodllng 

Michel 

Becker 

Grant 

Miller,  N  Y 

Beermann 

Gross 

Milliken 

Belcher 

Hall 

Moore 

Bennett,  Mich 

Harsh  a 

Mosher 

Blitch 

H.^rvev.  Iiid 

Nelsen 

Bioomfiekl 

Harvey,  Mifh 

Norblad 

Bruce 

Henderson 

OKonski 

Byrne?,  Wis. 

Hiestand 

Osicri  Mi 

Cahill 

Horan 

Poll 

Cederberg 

.lol.  .n^rn 

Ray 

ChambcrliUn 

JuilH.- 

Reece 

Clancy 

J,inps,  Mo 

Rich!  man 

Curtln 

King.  NY. 

Roudebush 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kitchin 

Rousselot 

Dague 

Kornpgay 

Schadeberg 

Davis. 

Kunkel 

Schenck 

James  C 

L.alrd 

Schwciker 

Derounian 

Lani^jen 

SUer 

Diggo 

Latta 

Smith.  Calif. 

Dole 

Lipscomb 

Taber 

Dowdy 

Losei 

Tolkfson 

Durno 

McMillan 

Van  Pelt 

Find  ley 

McVcy 

NOT  VOTING 

77 

Aluier 

H.iUcck 

Pillion 

.A.nfuso 

Halpeni 

Rains 

Ashley 

Harding 

Riley 

Auchinclojs 

Harrison,  Va. 

Roberts 

Barrett 

Healev 

St.  Germain 

Bass.  N  H 

Hebert 

Santangelo 

Bonner 

Hemphill 

Schercr 

Boykin 

Hocvpir 

Shelley 

Brademas 

HofTman.  111. 

Slack 

Buckley 

HutTman.  Mich 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cannon 

Hull 

Smith,  Miss. 

re'ier 

Jarman 

Smith,  Va. 

Collier 

Jennings 

Thompson,  La 

Cook 

Kearns 

Tuck 

Cramer 

Kilburn 

Udall 

Dawson 

Knox 

Utt 

Devine 

Mcculloch 

Walter 

Dooley 

Madden 

Weis 

Dulski 

Mav 

Wharton 

Fenton 

Meaner 

Wlckersham 

Flno 

Multer 

Williams 

Fogarty 

O'Brien,  N  Y. 

Wilson,  Calif 

Gilbert 

ONelU 

Wilson,  Ind 

Granahan 

Passman 

Wliistead 

Green,  Or6^' 

Peterson 

Hacen,  Ca..lf. 

Pfost 

So  <tv,'0-thirds  havinu  voted  in  the 
affirmative*  the  bill  was  pa.ssed 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followinK 
pairs: 

Until  further  iiotice: 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr  Auchincloss. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mr   Flno. 

Mr  Hull  with  Mr   Devine 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr  Halleck. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr   McCuUoch, 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mrs.  Weis. 

Mr.  Cook  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Cannon  with  Mr  Cramer. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Winsitead  witii  Mr.  Fenton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Scherer. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Hem  jhill  with  Mr   Hoffman  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Brad?mas  wllh  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Mult?r  with  Mr,  Utt. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Anftiso  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate coixsideration  of  the  bill  'S.  857)  to 


provide  for  the  establishment  of  Cape 
C(xi  Nalional  Seashore,  a  similar  bill  to 
the  one  the  House  just  pa.ssed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rit»ht  to  object,  is  this  an  effort  t-o 
substitute  the  Senate  bill  for  the  Hou.se 
bill? 

Mr  RUTHERFORD.  No,  just  the  op- 
po.site,  to  .substitute  the  House  bill  for 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thf-  Senate  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered    by   Mr.   Rutherford: 

Strike  out  all  aft«r  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  857  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H  R. 
5786  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RUTHERFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ruthkrford; 
Strike  out  the  preamble  of  S.  857. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabl.\ 

By  unanimou.s  consent  the  proceedings 
whereby  the  bill  H.R.  5786  was  passed 
were  vacated  and  that  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  privilege  of  extending 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  just  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  5786. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARIFYING  STATUS  OF  FACULTY 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  AT 
U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACAD- 
EMY 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  'S.  576)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 216  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended,  to  clarify  the  status 
of  the  faculty  and  administrative  staff 
at  the  US.  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
to  establish  suitable  personnel  policies 
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for  such  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  reac.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  ly  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represmtaifvei  of  the  United  States  of 
Avirrira  in  ConQre'is  af:sembled .  That  section 
216  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938.  as 
amended  (40  U.S  C.  1126>.  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1(  By  amending  subsection  (ai  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  216.  (ai  Tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
esUiblish  and  maaitain  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service  an  a  voluntary  organization 
iiir  the  training  cf  citizens  of  the  United 
.Slates  to  ser\e  as  licensed  and  unlicensed 
personnel  on  American  merchant  ves.'^el.'- 
The  Secretary  is  autliorizcd  t<^)  determine  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  enrolled  for  train- 
ing and  reserve  purposes  in  the  said  Service. 
to  fix  the  rates  of  pay  and  allowances  of  such 
persons,  and  to  pi  escribe  such  courses  and 
periods  of  training  as.  in  his  discretion,  are 
necessary  to  maliitiin  a  trained  and  efficient 
merchant  marine  personnel.  The  ranks, 
grades,  and  ratingf  lor  personnel  of  the  said 
Ser'.lce  shall  l>e  thf  same  as  are  now  or  shall 
hereafter  he  prescribed  for  the  personnel  oi 
the  Coast  Guard  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe,  by  rules  aiid  regulations, 
the  uniform  of  the  Service  and  rules  govern- 
ing the  wearing  and  furnishing  of  such  uni- 
form of  persons  Ir.    the  Service." 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section. 
two  new  subsections  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ei  To  eflectuite  the  purpose  ol  this 
section, the  Secreta.-y  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  employ  prc'tessors.  lecturers,  and  in- 
.'^tructors  and  to  compensate  them  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

"(f)  On  such  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Comrulsslon  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  C':.>nimerce,  not  later  than 
one  year  from  the  dat«  ol  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  persons  then  serving  as  admin- 
istrative enr'.)llees  shall  be  brought  into  the 
competitive  ci'.il  service  or  excepted  civil 
service  In  accordai  ce  with  the  ChU  Service 
Act  and  rules,  and  shall  th.ereafter  be  com- 
pensated in  accorcance  with  the  CUiSsifica- 
tion  Act  of  1949  a^  amended  except  as  other- 
wise authorized  h,  subjection  (e)  of  this 
.section  or  other  pr  visions  of  law.  and  shall 
be  subject  to  othei  laws  oi  eeneral  applica- 
hility  to  civilian  i-mployees  of  the  United 
.States,  subject  to  the  following  exceptions 
and  conditions,  nr 'withstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law: 

"(1)  The  rate  of  basic  compeiisatlon  of 
any  person  serving  as  administrative  enrollee 
on  the  date  immec lately  preceding  the  date 
•specified  in  the  fiisi  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section (fi  shall  upon  conversion  provided 
for  in  this  subsectirn  be  fixed  at  a  rate  which 
is  not  less  than  thf  ombined  basic  pay  and 
quarters  and  sub-istence  allowances  re- 
ceived immediately  preceding  conversion,  or 
the  value  of  such  allowances  when  furnished 
the  person  in  kind  at  the  rate  and  in  the 
amounts  theretofore  authorized  by  regula- 
tion for  such  allowi  nces  In  the  case  of  any 
such  person  whose  combined  basic  pay  and 
quarte.-s  and  subsistence  all  'wances,  or  value 
thereof  when  furni.' hed  m  kind,  exceeds  the 
entrance  rate  of  th'.'  grade  or  level  in  which 
his  position  is  placed,  tl";e  basic  compensa- 
tion of  such  per.son  shall  be  fixed  a»  that  step 
in  the  grade  or  level  whicli  is  equal  to.  or  if 
none  be  equal,  which  represents  the  next 
higher  regular  or  longevity  step  or  level  over 
the  person's  combined  pay  and  allowances 
as  specified  above,  -ecer.ed  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  conversion.  In  any  case 
in  which  no  stich  late  exists  in  the  grade  of 
his  position,  his  rrte  of  basic  compensation 
shall  be  fixed  n'   the  next  regular  salary  r.itc 


which  is  not  less  than  his  combined  basic 
pay  and  quarters  and  subsistence  al  owances, 
or  value  thereof  when  furnislied  m  kind.  For 
the  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for 
step  increases  following  con\erbion,  the  basic 
compensation  as  an  administrative  enrollee 
prior  to  conversion  shall  be  considered  as  the 
total  amount  or  value  of  basic  pay.  sub- 
sistence, and  quarters  an')wances.  Any  ad- 
justment in  compensation  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an 
equivalent  increase  in  compensation  for  the 
purpose  of  a  periodic  .sfp  increase,  nor  an 
increase  in  grade  or  rate  of  ba.sic  compensa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  a  longevity  step  in- 
crease. 

"(2)  The  rate  of  basic  compensption  au- 
thorized by  this  paragraph  shall  continue 
until  the  person  is  separated  from  his  posi- 
tion nr  receives  a  higher  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation by  operation  of  law  or  regulation. 

"(3(  Any  person  who.  as  a  resu  t  of  the 
action  required  under  the  first  ser.tence  ol 
this  subsection  (fi.  becomes  subject  to  the 
Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (5  U.S  C,  2061  and  the  following  i. 
shall  be  credited  under  that  Act  with  all 
annual  leave  remaining  to  his  credit  as  an 
administrative  enrollee.  at  the  ratf  of  five- 
sevenths  of  a  day  of  leave  chargeable  under 
tiie  Act  (5  U.S  C.  2064)  for  each  calendar  day 
of  leave  remaining  to  the  credit  ol  the  en- 
rollee. withotit  regard  to  the  limitations  on 
maximum  leave  accumtilation  provided  by 
the  Act.  and  shall  be  credited  with  thirteen 
days  of  sick  leave  in  addition  to  any  leave 
recredit  to  which  the  employee  mc-.y  other- 
wise be  entitled 

"i4i  Active  service  of  any  administrative 
enrollee  performed  prior  to  the  date  speci- 
fied in  the  first  Fi-ntence  of  this  subsectioii 
(f )  shall  be  considered  creditable  as  civilian 
employment  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  all  purposes,  except 
that  in  computing  length  of  service  for  the 
ptirjxjse  of  title  VII  of  the  Classification  Act 
tif  1949.  as  amended,  continuous  service  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  established  un- 
der the  first  sentence  (.'f  this  subsection  (f) 
shall  be  counted  either  ( 1 )  toward  one  step 
increase  tinder  section  701.  or  i  2  i  toward  one 
longevity  step  increase  under  section  703.  as 
the  case  may  be. 

■i5i  Persons  converted  from  their  status 
as  administrative  enroUees  to  positions  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  (f  i  shall  not  be 
entitled,  upon  conversion  or  subseqi;ent  sep- 
aration from  sticli  p>osition,  to  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  which 
otherwise  may  be  authorized  under  the  joint 
travel  regulations  on  separatioii  from  the 
United  States  Maritime  Service:  nor  shall 
such  persons  upon  coiiversion  to  jxisitions  by 
or  pursuant  to  thus  subsection  be  entitled  to 
free  medical,  dental,  stirgical.  and  hospital 
care  tinder  section  322i6i  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  696:  42 
use.  2491  ." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  second  be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  provide  a 
definite  status  for  the  faculty  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

At  the  present  time,  the  majority  of 
the  faculty  are  employees  of  the  Mari- 


time Service  and  wear  tlie  uniforms  of 
that  service.  At  the  same  time,  by  rul- 
ing of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  a 
great  part  of  their  rights  are  governed 
by  civil  service  regulations.  This  bill 
would  place  them  under  full  civil  service 
status  without  loss  of  any  rights  or  priv- 
ileges that  they  presently  enjoy. 

The  faculty  members  would  be  i^laced 
under  the  exempt  clause  in  the  same 
status  as  the  civilian  instructors  at  the 
Naval  Academy.  It  would  give  greater 
freedom  to  the  administration  in  re- 
cruiting qualified  instructors. 

The  bil!  has  the  approval  of  tlie 
Academic  Advisory  Board  of  the  Acad- 
emy, which  Board  consists  of  prominent 
educators  throughout  the  United  Slates 
f.nd  they  have  expre.'i.sed  the  view  that 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  status 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  the  institution. 

An  identical  bill.  H.R.  5383.  pas.sed  the 
House  during  the  closing  days  of  the  86th 
Congress,  that  is  on  August  22.  19G0.  and 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  its  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Derguni.^n  ■ . 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
one  of  the  few  lone  voices  in  the  wilder- 
ness with  respect  to  this  bill.  S.  576. 

This  Academy  is  in  my  congressional 
di.'trict  As  one  of  the  great  academies 
we  have.  I  feel  that  putting  the  Academy 
under  civil  service,  as  is  proposed  by  the 
current  bill,  is  ill-advised  action  to  take. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  an  almost  total  mili- 
taiy  academy  being  run  by  job  descrip- 
tions from  a  bureaucratic  desk  in  Wa^^h- 
ington.  and  you  have  the  effect  of  this 
bill. 

I  feel  thi.i  Academy,  which  has  tre- 
mendous possibilities  in  this  nuclear  aae. 
will  suffer  by  being  run  from  Washing- 
ton by  people  who  sit  at  a  desk  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  punch  out  these  job 
descriptions.  All  of  the  military  disci- 
pline that  we  have  there  today  will 
slowly  disappear,  in  my  opinion,  with  a 
resulting  lack  of  esprit  de  corps. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  this  bill.  I  have  been  opposed  to  it 
since  I  represented  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York.  I  know  you 
cannot  fight  city  hall.  You  could  not 
fight  it  last  year  and  you  cannot  fight  it 
this  year.  I  will  not  ask  for  a  rollcall. 
but  I  just  want  to  voice  my  opposition  on 
it.  since  it  is  a  subject  dear  to  my  heart 
in  my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  identical  to 
the  one  which  the  House  approved  last 
year  on  August  22.  There  was  not  sufTi- 
cient  time  in  the  session  to  permit  the 
Senate  to  act  upon  it,  and  for  that  reason 
the  bill  came  back  to  our  committee  and 
now  is  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  understand  what  the  situation  is  with 
respect  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy. The  Academy,  plus  a  number  of 
marine  training  schools,  was  established 
during  World  War  II  for  the  purpose  of 
training  personnel  for  the  ships  we  were 
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building  in  behalf  of  the  war  effort. 
After  the  war  was  over  and  over  a  period 
of  time,  all  of  the  training  institutions 
V,  ore  closed  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
ac  Kings  Point.  Kings  Point  and  these 
other  institutions  were  operated  by  a 
branch  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
known  as  the  Maritime  Service.  The 
people  in  the  maritime  service  had  sort 
of  a  military  status  and  were  entitled  to 
wear  the  uniform  and  to  draw  pay  and 
advantages  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
military  organizations.  However,  the 
people  in  the  maritime  service  owed  no 
obligation  whatsoever  to  the  Govern- 
ment. They  could  quit  at  any  time,  and 
in  recent  years  it  has  become  evident 
that  we  ought  to  change  the  administra- 
tive setup  in  the  Academy  and  make  it 
similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  Mili- 
tary Academies.  Incidentally,  the  bill 
was  approved  unanimously  by  oui"  com- 
mitte.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  DerounianJ.  made  his  views  known 
to  the  committee  this  year  as  well  as  last 
year,  but  the  committee  felt,  however, 
with  due  respect  for  his  point  of  view, 
that  we  ought  to  go  ahead  with  the  pro- 
posal and,  as  I  have  indicated,  make  the 
Maritime  Academy  operate  similarly  to 
the  Military  Academies:  in  other  words, 
place  the  civilian  instructors  in  civil 
.service  status  the  same  as  exists  m  the 
Militai-y  Academies,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
fears  that  this  system  will  not  operate  in 
the  Maritime  Academy,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  experience  of  the  Military 
Academies  indicates  clearly  that  the  sys- 
tem will  work.  Placing  the  instructors, 
the  civilian  instructors,  under  civil  serv- 
ice status  gives  them  more  job  security 
and  tenure  than  would  olherwisf  be  the 
case,  and  it  would  have  a  tendency,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  keep  and  at  ract  the 
better  type  of  instructor.  Last  year  this 
measure  was  put  to  a  vote  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  and  the  House  approved 
it  by  a  vote  of  about  290  to  90:  in  other 
words,  by  a  percentage  of  better  than 
3  to  1.  It  seems  to  mc  that  this  is  a  step 
forward.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment, and  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  George  P. 
Miller]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  576. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  viere  suspended  and  the  bill 
wa.s  pa.ssed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSERVATION  OF  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  susp>end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  7391  >  to  promote  tlie  conservation 
of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acqui.si- 
tion  of  wetlands  and  other  es.^ential 
waterfowl  habila^  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  er  acted  by  the  Senate  and  Ilou.'ic  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der lo  pr  imote  the  conscrvition  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  and  to  off.sct  or  prevent  the 
senou.s  lo  ;.s  of  important  wetiar,ds  i\nd  other 
waterfowl  hubiir.t  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  s-i':h  watorfowl,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized io  bo  appropriated  for  the  ten-year 
period  beginiiUig  with  liscal  year  19C2,  n''>t 
to  e.xceed  $150,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  appropriated  each  fiscal 
year  purs  lant  to  'his  Ac'  siiall  be  a<'counted 
lor,  added  to.  and  n.sed  for  purpc-res  of  the 
migratory  bird  con  ervation  fund  e-stablLshed 
puruant  to  .section  4  of  the  ^Tlg^atory  Bird 
Hunting  Stfmp  Act  of  March  16.  1034,  as 
amended  (48  Stat    451:   IG  U.S  C.  718d ) . 

Sec.  3.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
tills  Act  shall  be  treated  as  an  advance. 
without  interest,  to  tiie  migratory  bird  con- 
servation fund.  Such  appropriated  funds, 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1972,  shall  be  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  out  of  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund,  and  such  repayment 
sha  1  be  nucie  in  annual  amounts  compris- 
ing 75  per  centum  oi  tlie  m'ineys  accruti!? 
annually  to  such  fund:  Provided .  That  in 
the  event  the  full  umouiit  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  ihls  Act  is  appropriated  prior  to 
the  end  o:  the  afore.'^ald  ten -year  period,  the 
repayment  of  such  lunds  pursuant  to  this 
section  sh.ai  begin  with  the  next  full  fiscal 
year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con*er.t  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  resquest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  7391.  was 
reported  u;nanimously  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fish  and  Wildlife  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. It  WIS  also  reported  unanimously 
by  the  full  Commiitee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  pay  appropriate  tribute  to  my  col- 
leagues who  spon,-:or*:^d  similar  or  identi- 
cal legislation:  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Johnson 
cf  Wisconc  n.  Mr.  Ol.sen.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Calilornia.  Mr.  Pei.ly  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  of  Kan.?as.  and  Mr. 
GooDLiNG.  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have 
expressed  deep  and  abiding  interest 
in  this  subject,  and  have  sponsored  sim- 
ilar or  identical  legislation.  Without  the 
help  of  these  able  and  distinguished 
conservationists  and  witiiout  the  help 
of  my  colli?agues  on  the  committee  as 
well  as  the  subcommittee  which  consid- 
ered this  leyislalion,  this  bill  would  not 
have  reachi'd  the  floor  of  the  House. 
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This  bill  ua.s  reported  unanimously  by 
the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

This  is  a  simple  measure,  and  its  pa.s- 
sase  is  absolutely  necessary  In  order  to 
.save  American  migratory  waterfowl.  It 
jiruvides  for  loans  of  $150  million  over  a 
10-year  period  to  purchase  88  percent 
of  Ihn  romainin";  4.5  million  aeres  of 
wetlands  v  hicli  represents  the  Fcdei.il 
share  remaininf;  of  ihe  12.5  million  acies 
needed  to  provide  adequate  refuge  areas 
for  fecdin-r,  resting,  and  wintering  of  our 
waterfowl.  The  States  are  to  acquire 
some  2.5  million  acres,  and  the  balance 
of  this  some  5  million  acres  is  now  in 
pubhc  owner-shi]). 

Undi  :•  the  present  law.  duck  stamp  re- 
ceipts amoui'itine  to  .some  .$4  836.000  are 
earmarked  for  refu'ze  acquisition,  except 
for  administrative  costs.  This  will  re- 
quire some  30-odd  years  to  complete  our 
refuge  acquisition  luoLuam. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  simply  not 
enoueli  time  to  complete  our  program  in 
the  time  remaining  to  us  during  which 
the  lands  and  open  space  will  lemaut 
available. 

It  is  also  worth  v.hik  to  note  that  our 
lands  are  f^oing  so  fa.^t  that  probably  by 
the  conclu.sion  of  the  10-ycar  program 
there  will  be  little  land  available  lo  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  procram. 

Funds  which  will  be  si>?i.t  v\  ill  co 
through  the  regular  appropriation  chan- 
nels, and  I  want  to  stre.s.s  that.  There 
is  no  back-door  appropiiation  here. 

Ai  the  coinpU'tion  of  10  years,  three- 
fourths  of  the  annual  receipts  oi  the 
duck-st.imp  funds  will  be  earinaiked  lor 
repayment  which  will  continue  en  out 
of  duek-stamp  rec-ipts  until  the  total  of 
$150  million  has  been  repaid  to  the 
Treasury. 

Our  mifrato'v  wateifuwl  face  a  fu- 
ture winch  IS  extremely  dark.  Eacli 
year  a  million  acres  of  open  space  vani.-^h 
under  houses,  factories,  streets,  dnvc-ms. 
parkiiv;  lots,  and  so  forth.  Of  127  mil- 
lion acres  of  wetlands  in  the  continental 
United  States  at  the  time  of  Columbus, 
80  percent  is  now  gone  forever  by  rea- 
son of  drainage.  In  one  State  alone 
5  percent  of  the  lemaining  mai.^liland 
vanished  m  a  period  of  less  than  4  years. 
Half  of  the  waterfowl  production  m  the 
prairie  .States  had  vanished. 

The  Department  of  the  Inteiini-  e  ti- 
iiiatcs  that  the  funds  authori/.cd  can  be 
expended  as  follows:  $10  million  in  1962, 
S12  million  in  1963.  S19  million  in  1964. 
$23  million  in  1965,  S25  million  m  1966 
and  19C7,  S23  million  in  1968,  and  for 
the  period  of  1969.  1970.  and  1971,  S21 
million^2.8  million  acres  will  be  ac- 
quii'ed  in  fee  and  1.5  million  acres  will  be 
acquired  by  lease  and  casement.  The 
regular  duck-stamp  receipts  will  pro- 
vide approximately  S50  million  over  the 
10  years  and  will  acquire  the  remaining 
200.000  acres  of  land  contemplated  by 
tliis  protiram. 

Our  migratory  waterfowl  face  the 
darkest  hour  in  their  histoiy.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  reputable  biologists  that  if  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  does  what 
It  should  there  will  probably  be  no  .sea- 
son or  at  least  the  most  abbreviated  of 
.seasons  during  this  year. 
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Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  this 
money  that  will  be  advanced  for  this 
purpose  will  be  paid  back  out  of  the 
duck-stamp  money,  which  is  money  col- 
lected from  tlie  sportsmen  through  the 
sale  of  duck  stamps  This  is  not  money 
that  is  coming  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, The  money  will  continue  to  be 
collected.  This  merely  provides  $150 
million  to  do  tins  job  now  when  it  can 
be  done  cheapl.'\  It  means  no  addi- 
tional revenue  taken  away  from  the 
people. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  tlv  gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr,  DINGELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Wisco  isin.  who  was  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  lepislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it 
not  true  that  e\  er  since  the  enactment 
of  the  duck-stamp  lav  back  in  the  thir- 
ties much  of  tlie  money  that  should  have 
pone  to  protecting  the  waterfowl  of  this 
country  has  gone  to  running  the  De- 
partment 

Mr.  DINGELL  Tiiat  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  and  I  were  cosponsors  of  iliat 
chaime  in  the  Ian-, 

Mr.  JOHNSOV  of  Wi.scon.sin.  Mr 
Speakei",  I  want  to  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  7391.  as  it  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  \c  y  necessary  crash  pro- 
gram for  the  '''ederal  acquisition  of 
lands  for  migratory  bird  refuge.-  and 
waterfowl  nestm;  areas  Earlier  in  the 
session.  I  joined  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Michiuan.  Congressman 
John  Dingell,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  Cunme.-^sman  Henry  Reuss. 
the  gentleman  frc'in  Montana.  Congress- 
man Arnold  Olsen.  and  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Congressman  Clem 
MiMER.  in  introducing  this  legislation 
in  the  House. 

If  our  dwindlin2  duck  population  is 
to  be  saved.  Con^-iess  must  act  now  to 
speed  up  the  purciia-^e  of  waterfowl  wet- 
lands. In  1954.  I  expo.sed  the  diversion 
of  the  bulk  of  income  from  Federal  duck- 
stamp  fees  to  pui.>oses  other  than  wet- 
lands acquisition.  ;  or  which  hvmters  had 
toluntaiily  accepted  the  fee  in  the  first 
place.  During  the  next  4  years,  I 
battled  for  legislation  to  insure  that  all 
income  from  the  st.tmps  would  go  to  pro- 
vide more  refuges  for  migratory  water- 
fowl. This  legislaiion  was  enacted  into 
law  in  1958. 

However.  e\en  though  all  duck-stamp 
money  is  now  eaiinarked  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wetlands,  it  will  take  years 
for  the  program  to  reach  the  anticipated 
goal  of  4.400.000  acres.  Meanwhile, 
many  areas  suitable  for  acquisition  will 
have  been  drained  or  converted  to  other 
uses,  and  land  prices  will  most  likely 
have  become  prol  ibitively  high.  The 
next  10  years  are  tlie  critical  period. 
Wetlands  must  be  acquired  now.  or  it 
will  be  too  late  to  st  \e  continental  fliglits 
of  waterfowl. 

As  every  duck  hu  iter  knows,  .waterfowl 
hunting  has  grown  poorer  in  recent 
years,  and  fewer  hunters  have  taken  to 
the  field.    As  a  result,  duck-stamp  sales 


have  lagged.  During  the  1960  fiscal  year, 
only  1.628,365  Federal  duck  stamps  were 
sold.  This  figure  is  741.575  below  the 
number  sold  diuina  tlie  peak  year  of 
1955. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  fewer  duck  stamps 
being  sold,  less  money  has  been  available 
for  the  purchase  of  new  refuges.  This. 
in  turn,  has  resulted  m  poorer  hunting, 
fewer  hunters,  smaller  duck -stamp  re- 
ceipts and  a  further  lag  in  the  acquisi- 
tion program. 

Enactment  into  law  of  H.R  7391  would 
break  this  vicious  circle  by  authorizing  a 
loan  of  $150  million  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury over  tiie  next  10  years  to  purchase 
the  needed  property.  Starting  in  fi.scal 
1972,  the  money  would  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  from  duck-stamp  revenues. 

This  buy-now-pay-later  plan  will 
enable  tlie  Nation  to  .safeguard  its  wet- 
lands during  the  critical  decade  of  the 
1960's  and  preserve  for  coming  genera- 
tions our  immensely  valuable  waterfowl 
resources.  And  by  creating  the  wetlands, 
we  shall  also  be  creating  the  means  to 
repay  the  purchase-loan  money,  for  more 
wetlands  will  mean  better  hunting,  more 
liunters  and  increased  duck-stamp  sales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  held  its  25th  annual  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.,  this  year,  the 
delegates  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions 
that  included  a  priority  program  on  ob- 
jectives of  major  conservation  impor- 
tance. 

Significantly  enough,  the  first  item  on 
that  priority  list  was  the  establishment 
of  a  "crash"  prot^ram  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  waterfowl  wetlands  by  way  of  a 
loan  such  as  the  one  proposed  in  the 
measure  we  are  now  considering. 

During  the  1930's,  flocks  of  prairie 
chickens  were  a  common  sight  in  my 
home  district  in  Wisconsin.  Today,  you 
have  to  look  a  long  time  to  find  a  prairie 
chicken  in  my  State — or  anywhere  in  the 
country.  If  we  are  to  save  our  migra- 
tory waterfowl  from  a  similar  fate,  we 
must  act  now  to  speed  up  the  purchase 
of  wetlands  for  ducks  and  geese  to  nest 
and  rest. 

Our  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Stewart  Udall.  has  said  that  the  neces- 
sity to  meet  the  outdoor  needs  of  our 
people  now  and  in  the  future  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  the  sharpest  and  most  con- 
sistent pressure  on  our  land,  water,  and 
forests  in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  outdoor  recreational  areas 
available  to  our  increasing  population  so 
that  our  children  and  their  children  may 
enjoy  the  outdoor  opportunities  which 
we  liave  had. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan,  can  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  tell  me  anyone  from  the 
Department  who  appeared  before  the 
hearings  and  made  any  statement  about 
the  acquisition  of  lands  in  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  did  not  go  into 
specific  areas  in  which  the  lands  would 
be  purchased  by  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  tlie  Interior.     I  would  as- 


sume tliat  some  land  in  the  gentlem.'tn's 
State  will  be  purchased  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  what  I  was 
afraid  of. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  are  se\eral 
things  the  gentleman  .should  bear  care- 
fully in  mind  in  connection  with  this 
program.  First,  in  the  history  of  this 
program  in  only  ve\-y  few  instances  has 
there  been  acquisition  of  land  by  other 
tlian  nenotiatcd  purcha.se  In  other 
words,  the  power  of  condemnation, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  program  and 
aheady  provided  in  the  basic  statute,  is 
inactically  never  used  as  a  matter  of 
policy  because  it  is  easier  and  clieaper 
to  get  tiie  land  by  negotiated  sale  It 
is  possible  to  find  substantially  identical 
areas,  .so  they  do  not  need  to  go  in.to 
this  business  of  actually  purchasing  by 
condemnation.  I  am  sure  this  would 
meet  the  bulk  of  the  gentleman's  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  cannot  find  any- 
tiiin;-'  which  was  said  about  i)urchasing 
land  in  South  Carolina.  Can  the  gentle- 
man offer  any  assurance  about  that? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  cannot  offer  the 
gentleman  any  a.ssurance.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  1  Mr.  K.^Rs^ENl  is  on 
the  floor.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  and 
.Perhaps  he  can  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  We  discussed  this 
matter  earlier.  I  contacted  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission 
which,  as  you  know,  makes  purchases  of 
land  for  waterfowl  refuges,  and  we  have 
no  proposal  to  purchase  any  land  in  the 
area  the  gentleman  mentions. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man has  in  mind  certain  areas.  We 
have  a  policy  of  not  going  in  and  con- 
demiiiiui  land.  We  do  that  only  as  a 
last  resort.  It  runs  up  the  prices  of  the 
land  and  creates  many  other  problems. 
We  try  to  avoid  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
a  member  of  this  committee,  but  I  do 
not  recall  any  discussion  about  specific 
pieces  of  land  under  prospect  of  pur- 
chase. 

Mr.  DINGELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Soutli  Carolina.  I 
have  a  question,  and  I  want  the  dis- 
imgui.shed  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
who  is  on  the  Commission,  to  hear  this. 

Is  It  not  the  policy  of  this  Commi.ssion 
to  advise  a  Membei  of  Congress  of  the 
prospective  purchase  of  land  in  his  area 
and,  if  there  is  objection,  is  it  not  the 
policy  of  the  Commi.ssion  to  permit  thf 
Member  of  Congress  in  that  area  to 
testify  before  the  Commission? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mis.souri  to  answer  the  gentle- 
nians  question. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  Commission  has 
no  formal  policy  in  that  reeard.  but  in- 
formally, however,  they  generally  con- 
sult with  the  Member  of  Congress  in 
whose  district  the  propo.sed  refuge  is  to 
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be  Icxiated.  Under  Uie  procedui'e  that 
is  followed,  the  Congressman  is  invited 
to  speak  for  or  against  it  or  to  present 
any  information  that  he  may  have. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Is 
it  not  also  the  policy  of  the  Commission 
that  the  land  they  buy  for  these  refuges 
are  submarginal  lands  and  inexpensive 
land  and  that  they  do  not  buy  land 
which  is  habitable  by  people  and  they 
do  not  buy  land  that  is  good  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  for  people.  When  the 
land  gets  to  $500  or  $1,000  an  acre,  they 
let  human  beings  occupy  that  land,  but 
the  land  that  is  covered  by  water  is  left 
for  the  birds? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  We  like  to  buy  land 
as  economically  as  possible.  Sometimes 
we  do  have  to  spend  more  than  we  like 
to,  but  generally  we  are  able  to  buy 
refuge  lands  at  very  low  prices. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
land  is  bought  by  negotiation  and  not 
by  just  going  in  and  condemning  it? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  is  the  general 
procedure. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  And 
you  will  not  go  into  a  community  and 
just  take  the  people's  property  without 
considering  these  questions. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  We  secui'e  reports 
from  the  State  Consei"vation  Commis- 
sions, local  sportsmen,  and  conserva- 
tion organizations,  as  well  as  others,  be- 
fore we  begin  to  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  if  these  people 
were  to  go  in  there  and  just  ruthlessly 
run  over  the  local  people.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  the  testimony  before  our 
committee,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  have  the  benefit  of  tliat  discus- 
sion because  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
record  of  this  Commission. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his  good 
explanation  of  this  bill  and  tell  him 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  bill  and 
hope  that  it  passes. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Ells- 
worth]. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  some 
newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  bill  which 
simply  accelerates  the  acquisition  of 
duck  and  goose  breeding  grounds,  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  time.  The  acquisition  of  these 
grounds  is  currently  financed  by  the 
purchase  of  duck  stamps  by  hunters. 
The  Dingell  bill  continues  this  method 
of  financing  the  program,  but  speeds  it 
up  for  various  reasons,  among  them  be- 
ing the  fact  that  land  values  continue 


to  rise  ovtr  a  period  of  time  ai  well  as 
for  other  reasons.  For  example,  this 
summer  the  northern  plains  areas  where 
ducks  and  geese  breed  and  grow  up  are 
subject  to  a  terrible  drought.  I  have 
here  two  news  items  about  the  drought 
which  I  w.ll  insert  in  my  remarks.  One 
is  an  Associated  Press  item  appearing 
in  the  Kaisas  City  Star  of  July  6,  1961, 
entitled  "Drought  in  North  Widens." 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

Drought  I^  North  Widen.s — P.^RCHf.u  RrciON 
SPRE.\DS  ro  UpPEii  Wisconsin  and  Aid  Is 
Sought  for  Nine  More  Counties  in 
MiN:."ESorA — Fefd  Crops  VVilteo — In  the 
Eastfrn  MoNT^^^\  Akfa  ^!^■'Jv  Fields  Wtll 
Not  Be  Harvested 

Northern  Wisconsin  today  was  added  to 
the  droug  It-ridden  Gre.nt  Plains  area  as 
Minnesota  sought  addition  of  9  counties  to 
the  24  al.'Cidy  declared  Federal  disaster 
tracts. 

Ill  the  vesteru  Dakotas,  sUx-kmen  joined 
crop  gro'Atirs  in  Ueep  concern  over  dwin- 
dling water  supplies.  They  were  moving 
cattle  to  greener  pastures  or  preparing  for 
early  marketing. 

.\    Ca.AS.HOPPIR    PLAGUE 

Grasshojipers  were  added  to  the  drought 
plague  in  ea.slern  Mont<'.na,  whe.'e  Federal- 
State  crop -reporting  services  predicted  many 
fields  wouldn't  even  be  harvested. 

Senator  AI,EX^^-^rR  Whet,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  called  for  early  action  by  Federal 
authorities  to  aid  farmTs  In  that  State's 
drought  ai-ea.  Un'.es.s  th'^re  is  rain  soon. 
Wiley  said,  farmer.^  all  over  Wisctinsin  will 
bo  suffering. 

Minnesota's  Gov.  Elmer  L.  Andersen  said 
the  worsening  drought  is  bringing  new  ap- 
peals to  his  office  daily  from  farmers  whose 
pastures  a:-e  browned  over  by  the  searing 
sun  and  whose  feed  griiln  crops  are  wilted. 

WOULD  INC!,rD£   3  3   COUNTIES 

Granting  of  the  new  disaster  appeals 
would  place  33  of  Minne^L.t:;  s  87  counties  lu 
the  emergency  category. 

In  North  Dakota,  water  wa.s  drying  up  In 
wells,  creeks,  and  ponds,  threatening  stock 
along  the  western  and  southern  boundaries. 
There  has  been  no  growth  of  p  .stures  or  wild 
hay  in  the  western  two-thirds  for  week.-;. 

With  terajjeratures  in  the  high  80s  again 
yesterday,  much  small  grain  was  reiX)rte<i 
beyond  salvuf^e.  But  corn  and  soybeans  in 
the  eastern  zones  were  accorded  a  chance, 
assuming  some  moisture  dnes  come.  All  of 
North  Dakota  was  declared  a  disaster  area 
last  week. 

IfOVE   CATTLE    HERDS 

Western  South  Dakota  cattlemen  were 
reported  either  moving  herds  to  greenpr  pas- 
tures and  water  or  holding  dispersal  sales, 
disposing  of  all  but  foundation  stock. 

Charles  Govern,  cattle  expert  with  the 
South  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Conunission  Co., 
said  the  unseasonable  marketing  forced  by 
the  aridity  was  hound  to  carry  prices  down- 
ward. But  he  added  that  housewives  could 
look  for  little  if  any  effect  on  prices  they 
pay  for  meat  this  year  at  least. 

The  other  news  item  is  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  July  9,  1961,  en- 
titled "Drought  Worse  in  North  Plains." 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Drought  Worse  in  North  Plains — Disaster 
Zone  Is  Widened— Can adi.an  Area  Hit 

(By  Donald  Janson) 
Chicago,  July  8.—  .^  searing  drought  in  the 

northern   plains   spread    and   worsened    this 

week. 

Scattered  rains  and  a  slight  drop  In  tem- 
perature were  insufficient  to  break  the  hold 
of  the  area's  worst  dry  spell  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 


Sections  of  eastern  Wyoming  and  northern 
Wisconsin  were  added  to  the  oCnclally  desig- 
nated disaster  zone,  which  Includes  all  of 
North  Dakota  and  much  of  Montana,  Minnc- 
.soia  and  South  Dakota. 

Drastically  reduced  wheat  production  was 
forecast.  In  some  localities,  a  moving  blan- 
ket of  pr^tsshoppers  destroyed  grain  not 
killed  by  the  drought. 

C  ittle  were  being  marketed  early  because 
of  l.Tck  of  pasture  and  water.  Many  stock 
ponds  and  creeks  were  dry  and  lields  were 
parched  and  brown  west  of  Minnesota  alter 
a  month  of  temperatures  ranging  from  the 
high  eighties  to  more  than  100.  In  .some 
places  there  was  no  rain  at  all  during  a  June 
that  was  the  hottest  and  driest  of  the 
century. 

MANY  CROPS  DEAD 

"Pain  wouldn't  do  much  good  now."  said 
a  Montrinroi.  'M'l.'^t  UMirrigated  crops  nre 
already  dead." 

A  Washburn,  N.  Dak  .  farmer  suld  grass- 
hoppers had  eaten  some  of  his  cornstalks 
right  down  to  tlie  ground.  The  migratory 
Insects  have  moved  as  far  east  as  Minnt.<-ota. 

But  despite  the  ravages  of  the  drought, 
nobody  rated  It  with  tl-.e  pr'^longrd  dust 
bnvi'i  of  the  1930'3. 

The  entire  Great  Plains  was  afTected  by 
the  acute  drought  of  the  midthlriles.  Mois- 
tureless  topsoii.  caught  by  hot  wind'  ,  was 
swept  over  Liie  praines  In  dark  clouds.  Crop 
failures  were  commonplace.     Cattle  ELar\ed. 

Subsoil  moibture  has  not  reached  such 
critical  lews  in  mopt  sc(  tlons  this  year,  al- 
though a  limited  snow  cover  got  the  north- 
ern tier  "f  states  off  to  a  poor  start. 

Soil-conserving  practices,  adopted  by  more 
and  more  farmers  since  the  thlrtlP':.  provide 
insurance  against  a  repetition  of  the  di&is- 
trous  blowing  of  25  years  ago. 

CATTLE  SOLD   AT   A    LOE3 

Nor  are  cattle  starving  today.  Bu'  some 
ranchers  are  being  forced  to  sell  them  at  a 
loss  to  feeders  outside  the  siri(  ken  areu. 

Some  North  Dakota  farmers  were  plowing 
their  wilted  wheat  under  thi.s  week  in  order 
to  seed  fast-growing  gra.-es  for  fornge. 

Others  turned  c;itt!e  loose  to  graze  in 
wheat  fields. 

The  Natima!  Farmers  Union  shipped  in 
baled  hay  and  set  up  hay  banks  for  "sale  of 
the  feed  to  farmers. 

One  hundred  and  tiiirty-four  cfiunties 
h;i\e  been  designated  a  disaster  area  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  were  thus 
made  eligible  for  various  tvpes  of  Federal 
aid. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  helping  State  agencies  and  ranchers  to 
control  gra.ssliopper  infestations  with  chemi- 
cals. 

The  in.sect  scourge  is  worst  in  eastern 
Montiina  and  Wyoming  and  the  western 
Dakotas.  One  Montanan  said  It  was  heavier 
in  his  State  than  the  grasshopper  plr.gtie 
that  accompanied  the  drought  of  the  thir- 
ties. He  said  soil-bank  land,  In  some  ca.ses 
overgrown  with  weeds,  was  a  principal  breed- 
ing gri;und. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  that  100  per- 
cent of  the  money  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  the  pending  bill  is  to  be 
repaid  by  the  hunters  who,  of  course, 
are  the  ones  who  will  benefit  the  most. 
I  will  say  in  all  candor  to  the  House,  the 
public  is  asked  to  help  out  on  this  proj- 
ect by  foregoing  the  interest  on  the 
money  advanced  over  a  period  of  time. 
This  has  been  the  practice  in  reclama- 
tion projects  over  many  years  and  has 
worked  well.  I  should  also  say  that  pro- 
vi.'sions  in  the  initial  drafts  of  the  bill 
for  backdoor  .spending  have  been  elim- 
inated so  the  money  is  subject  now,  as 
the  bill  is  drawn,  to  the  appropriation 
process. 
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In  conclusion,  M;r.  Speaker,  I  have  es- 
timated that  appioximately  two  out  of 
every  three  hous<-holds  in  my  district 
contain  a  male  member  of  the  family 
who  is  a  duck  hunter  or  a  goose  hunter 
and  who  is  vitally  interested  in  the  pas- 
sage and  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Kansas  Forestry  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  Mr.  Fred  Warders, 
stating,  and  I  qucte  from  the  message: 

Early  passage  of  this  bill  Is  of  tremendotis 
importance  to  sportsmen  and  conservatlon- 
i.'-ts  of  Kansas  and  to  all  States  In  their  com- 
bined efTorts  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  our 
oration's  wetland  wildlife  species  and  their 
habitat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  dlitinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virgiii.a  (Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mv.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  who  spcin.sored  this  legislation, 
and  the  other  Members  who  cosp>onsored 
similar  legislation  that  I  would  be  remiss 
in  my  duty  as  a  sportsman  from  my 
State  of  West  Virginia  if  I  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  debate  aiid  request  that  the 
House  give  approval  to  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

We  have  no  extensive  lands  in  West 
Virginia  of  this  kind,  but  I  think  every 
outstanding  sportsmen's  organization  in 
my  State,  and  mo;;t  of  them  over  the  Na- 
tion, have  written  to  me  because  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  years  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  I  have 
been  an  ardent  conservationist  and  voted 
for  all  types  of  conservation  legislation. 

It  would  be  a  sori-y  mistake  if  the 
House  failed  to  approve  this  legislation 
or  failed  to  take  ailvantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the.se  lands  and  hold 
them  for  the  future.  The  situation  could 
easily  arise  where  it  might  cost  double 
what  it  would  cost  today  to  acquire 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^-ould  like  to  urge  that 
the  legislation  be  given  approval. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  tj  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Short). 

Mr.  SHORT.  ^Ir.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
do  not  rise  in  op])osition  to  this  bill.  I 
have  no  quarrel  w;th  the  very  commend- 
able need  for  pre.=  erving  wildlife  habitat 
in  this  Nation  as  our  F>opulation  grows 
and  the  natural  habitat  of  all  upland 
game  and  waterfowl  tends  to  decrease. 

North  Dakota  L;  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  north-.^outh  flyway  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl.  We  have  tens  and  even 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
in  North  Dakota  called  wildlife  habitat 
and  wildlife  resting  pround,  as  the  ducks 
and  geese  fly  north  and  south  in  the 
spring  and  the  fall.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  preserve  this  refuge,  this 
habitat,  this  place  where  migratory 
waterfowl  can  nest,  can  stop,  can  rest, 
can  feed. 

However,  as  we  acquire,  in  the  name 
of  the  Federal  Crovernment,  more  and 
more  of  this  land,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
what  is  happenirg  to  our  local  political 
subdivisions.  I  believe  there  is  a  pro- 
vision of  some  kind  in  the  present  Wild- 
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life  Land  Acquisition  Act  winch  provides 
that  the  local  subdivisions  shall  receive  in 
lieu  of  taxes  some  portion — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  25  or  50  percent — of 
the  revenue  that  the  Government  re- 
ceives for  the  land  that  is  taken  out  of 
private  o'Anership  and  brought  into  Fed- 
eral ownership.  The  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  tliat  the  Government  receives 
practically  no  remuneration  from  these 
lands,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the 
political  subdivisions,  the  local  school 
districts,  and  so  forth,  receive  no  reve- 
nue in  lieu  of  the  taxes  they  previously 
received. 

I  think  this  is  eminently  important,  I 
think  it  is  vital  for  the  existence  of  the 
school  districts  remaining  in  tliese  areas, 
that  some  provision  be  made  in  tliis  type 
of  legislation  to  reimburse  the  lo<3al  po- 
litical subdivisions,  the  school  districts, 
the  counties,  and  the  townsliips  for  tiie 
lo^  of  taxable  valuation  which  results 
in  a  lo.ss  of  tax  revenue  for  schools  and 
roads  that  must  be  provided  for  people 
living  in  tlie  area.  This  has  happened 
time  and  time  again  in  North  Dakota, 
and  it  has  had  an  extremely  adverse  ef- 
fect on  many  of  our  local  political  sub- 
divisioa';. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
oi\  the  subject.  I  think  it  is  a  very  com- 
mendable objective  in  the  first  place,  to 
preserve  wildlife  habitat  but  I  dc^  think 
there  are  practical  sispects  that  shotild 
be  kept  in  mind.  I  hope  some  provision 
better  than  the  one  that  exists  new  may 
be  retained  to  provide  some  revenue  for 
the  political  subdivisions  where  this  land 
acquisition  takes  place. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  this  is  simply 
a  speedup  program  for  the  acquisition 
of  wet  lands  for  the  conservation  of 
migratory  waterfowl.  It  will  not  cost 
the  Federal  Government  an  additional 
dollar.  All  of  the  money  in  the  final 
analysis  will  come  out  of  the  duck -stamp 
funds.  The  bill  provides  for  an  advance 
of  $150  million  from  the  GroveiTunent 
over  a  10-year  p>eriod  to  be  uj«d  for 
the  acquisition  of  wetlands,  as  they  are 
called.  After  the  acquisition  of  these 
lands,  75  percent  of  the  proceeds,  of  the 
sale  of  duck  stamps  will  be  paid  to  the 
Government  for  such  period  of  time  im- 
til  the  $150  million  is  repaid  ^jvithout 
interest.  It  is  estimated  that  the  duck- 
stamp  proceeds  will  amount  to  ak>out  $4 
million  to  $6  million  annually. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  his  sponsorship  of  this  bill.  It  is  a 
fine  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  hope  it 
will  pass. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
!  Mr.  Reuss  1 ,  cosponsor  of  the  b:  11. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vigor- 
ously support  H.R.  7391,  because  the 
task  of  saving  America's  wetlands  has 
become  a  national  imperative.  Unless 
these  wetlands  can  be  saved  befcire  they 
are  drained,  or  priced  out  of  the  Tiarket, 


our  treasured  flights  of  migratory  ducks 
and  geese  will  be  no  more.  Not  merely 
the  sportsmen,  but  all  of  outdoor  Amer- 
ica will  have  lost  an  incalculable  re- 
source. 

Back  in  1934.  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  established  a  goal  of  7,500,000 
acres  of  wetlands  in  Federal  ownership. 
Today,  liie  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
acquired  barely  3,500,000  acres,  leaving 
4  million  acres  to  go. 

In  1958  the  Congress  enacted  into  law 
an  amendment  to  the  Migratory  Bud 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  raising  the  price  of 
the  duck  stamp  to  $3,  and  providing 
that  starling  July  1.  1960,  all  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  these  stamps,  less  the 
cost  of  printing  and  distribution,  should 
be  used  to  acquire  wetlands  for  water- 
fowl use.  The  requiiement  of  100-pei- 
ccnt  dedication  to  land  acquisition  was 
a  great  .step  forward,  since  previously  85 
percent  of  the  receipts  had  been  diverted 
to  other  purposes. 

Fine  as  the  1958  amendment  was.  it 
had  hardly  gone  into  effect  before  its 
uiadequacies  became  apparent.  As  Bu- 
reau of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Director  D.  F.  Janzen  has  pointed  out, 
because  of  ever-increasing  land  costs, 
v.aterfov^l  hunting  has  grown  poorer. 
Fewer  hunters  have  taken  the  field.  As 
a  result,  duck-stamp  sales  have  lagged, 
and  with  them  the  wherewithal  to  ac- 
quire new  refuges.  This  in  turn  has 
caused  poorer  hunting,  fewer  hunters, 
.smaller  duck-stamp  receipts,  and  a  fur- 
ther lag  in  the  acquisition  program. 

A  special  1959-60  posthunting  season 
sale  of  duck  stamps  was  inaugurated  in 
order  to  permit  interested  citizens  to 
contribute  to  the  land  acquisition  fimd. 
But  through  mid-May  1960,  only  1,153 
such  stamps  had  been  sold. 

If  the  2  million  hunters  expected  each 
year  present  themselves,  this  would 
make  a  fund  of  approximately  $6  mil- 
lion annually  for  acquisition.  To  ac- 
quire the  4  million  additional  acres 
would  cost  $160  miUion  at  a  rate  of  $40 
an  acre,  or  $200  miUion  at  the  rate  of 
$50  an  acre — $40  to  $50  being  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  acquisition  costs.  If 
we  have  to  wait  for  30  years  to  acquire 
the  land,  we  never  will  do  so,  and  the 
inadequate  annual  duck-stamp  receipts 
will  continue  to  decline. 

What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  buy- 
now-pay-later  program  which  will  put 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  funds 
to  acquire  the  necessary  4  million  acres 
in  the  next  10  years,  the  loan  to  be  re- 
paid from  duck-stamp  receipts  there- 
after. H.R.  7391  does  just  this.  Repay- 
ment to  the  Treasury  from  subsequent 
duck-stamp  receipts  will  commence  in 
10  years,  in  fiscal  1972. 

The  $150  milUon,  plus  the  current 
duck -stamp  receipts,  should  prove  ade- 
quate to  provide  the  $160  million  to  $200 
million  needed  to  acquire  the  necessary 
4  million  acres.  By  creating  the  wet- 
lands, we  shall  be  creating  the  means  to 
repay  the  purchase  money  loan. 

The  conservation-minded  citizens  of 
the  United  States  will  be  forever  grate- 
ful to  the  Congress  if  we  will  realize 
before  it  is  too  late  the  desperate  need 
for  legislation  such  as  H.R.  7391. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  commend 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
di.stmguished  chairman  of  that  comnait- 
tee.  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Bonner],  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  BoykinI,  and  the 
great  conservationist,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  [Mr.  DingellI,  who  has 
done  such  an  outstanding  job  on  this 
legislation. 

CENER.\L    LEAVE    TO    E^:rEND 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  now  pending. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vv  ould 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  7391,  for 
introducing  this  bill.  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  all  the  sportsmen  and  conser- 
vationists in  the  Northeast  in  m-ging  the 
House  to  pass  favorably  on  this  bill  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  bill  imder  discussion.  I 
have  introduced  similar  legislation  in 
the  past  and  I  feel  this  legislation  is 
•  essential  for  the  preservation  of  our 
waterfowl  resources.  Unless  some  ac- 
tion is  taken  soon,  most  serious  losses 
will  result. 

I  have  received  correspondence  from 
both  the  acting  director  of  the  Kansas 
Foresti-y  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
and  the  president  of  the  Kansas  Asso- 
ciation for  Wildlife,  urging  my  support 
of  this  measure.  I  include  their  letter.^ 
below; 

JvLV  7.   1961. 

De.\r  Sir:  The  sport.sir.au  clubs  of  Kansas. 
affiliated  with  Kansas  Association  for  Wild- 
life, heartily  endorse  H.R    7391. 

We  believe  that  the  action  sponsored  by 
this  bin  is  urgently  needed  for  the  survival 
of  our  migratory  waterfowl. 

The    bill    is    scheduled    for    consideration 
Monday  morning,  July  10.     We  would  appre- 
ciate your  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  C.  Arensdorf. 
President.  Kansas  Association  jor  vriWJi/-'. 

I  Telegram  ] 

July  6,  19C1 
Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  upcoming 
vote  on  the  emergency  wetlands  acquisition 
bill  H.R.  7391  on  Monday.  July  10.  Early 
passage  of  this  bill  is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  sportsmen  and  conservationists  of 
Kansas  and  to  all  States  in  their  combined 
efforts  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  uur  Na- 
tion's wetland  wildlife  species  and  their 
habitat.  We  respectfullv  urge  vour  support 
of  HR.  7391. 

Fred  W.^RDERs 
Acting  Director.  Kansas  Forestry  Fi<lt 
and  Game  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  7391. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  itwo- 
thiids  having  voted  in  f avor,^hereof < 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 


APPORTIONMENT  TO  THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS OF  ITS  SHARE  OF  FUNDS 
AUTHORIZED  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
SYSTEM  OF  INTERSTATE  AND 
DEFENSE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  mianimous  con.sent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 472. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  House 
Joint  Resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  bill  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  resolution  in  which  tune  is  of  the 
essence.  In  the  last  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  a  law  was 
pas.sed  increasing  the  tonnage  of  ti'ucks 
on  the  interstate  hiahway.s  from  60.000 
to  73.000  pounds.  Tiie  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  informed  the  State  officials 
that  this  would  confonn  with  the  Fed- 
eral law.  Upon  lookinu  it  o^er  further, 
they  realized  that  the  ad\ance  opinion 
was  not  the  correct  one.  but  in  the 
meantime  the  legislature  had  pa.ssed  a 
law  and  the  Governor  had  signed  it. 
There  was  sort  of  a  faulty  line  of  com- 
munication. Nobody  is  subject  to  criti- 
cism on  this  mattt  r  The  legislature 
had  adjourned. 

The  apportionment  for  tlie  fiscal  year 
1963  will  be  made  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  it  i.s  a  question  whether  to 
call  the  Massachusetts  Lesislaturt-  back 
into  special  se.ssion  for  this  particular 
purpose  or  to  allow  the  Ma.ssachu.setts 
apportionment  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
which  will  be  about  S51  million,  to  be 
made  and  lo  be  sort  ol  held  m  abeyance 
until  on  or  before  March  15  of  ne.xt  year, 
to  give  the  Massachu-setts  Legislature, 
which  meets  in  January,  an  opportunity 
to  amend  or  repeal  or  correct  the  State 
law,  which  was  innocently  enacted  into 
law.  to  conform  with  the  Federal  law. 
That  is  the  whole  purpo.se  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  wonder  if  there  was 
any  faulty  line  of  communication  with 
the  minority  leadership  on  this  side 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  liave  cleared  it 
with  all  parties. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  wjihdtaw  my  re.serva- 
tion  of  objection,   Mr.   Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

House  Joint  Resoll'tion  472 
iJuini  resolution  pro\  idnig  for  the  appor- 
tionment to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts of  its  share  of  funds  authorized 
for  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1963) 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  act  of  its  legislature,  approved 
May  25.  1961  (ch.  523.  Massachu.setts  Acts  of 
1961  I  has  amended  its  laws  relative  to  the 
gross  weight  load  of  certain  motor  vehicles 
operated  on  the  highways  of  the  Common- 
wealth including  routes  on  the  Interstate 
Svstem:  riiid 


Whereas  such  amendment,  the  effect  of 
which  would  increa.^e  t!ie  maximum  load 
permitted  to  be  carried  on  tlie  axles  of  such 
vehicles  substantially  above  th.it  legally  t>er- 
nutted  by  State  law  on  July  1  1956,  wa* 
enacted  and  appro\ed  without  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  conflict  of  such  amendment  with 
the  provisions  of  section  127  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code:  and 

Whereas  section  127  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  provides  that  no  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Interstate 
System  lor  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  any  State  v^ithin  the  boundaries 
of  which  the  Interstate  System  may  laWiiiUy 
be  used  by  vehicles  m  e.xcess  ol  certain  spec- 
ified weights  and  dimensions,  unless  such 
vehicles  could  be  so  lawfvilly  operated  within 
such  State  on  July  1.  1956,  and  that  any 
lunds  withheld  under  these  provisions  shall 
lapse:  and 

Whereas  the  amendment  to  the  Massa- 
chusett.s  laws  approved  May  25,  1961.  has 
the  effect  of  exceeding  the  maxiinimi  weight 
limitations  of  section  127  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  and 

Whereas  the  withholding  from  apportion- 
ment and  consequent  lapsing  of  funds  for 
the  Interstate  System  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
would  cause  undue  hardship  to  the  C'lm- 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  inasmuch 
as  its  legislature,  having  adjourned,  does  not 
have  reasonable  opfKjrtunity  to  enact  cor- 
rective legislation  in  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
vent such  lap.se  of  funds  since  the  appor- 
tuaunent  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  is  expected 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  the  near  future:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
resentatiics  of  the  United  States  nf  America 
in  Congre.'<s  assembled.  That  notwithstand- 
ing section  127  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  nf  CMinrtierce 
shall  apportion  to  the  Comm  >nwealrh  of 
Massachu.setts  its  share  of  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  Such 
apportionment  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  section  104ibii5)  of  title  l23  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  fimds  so  apportioned 
shall  not  be  obligated  or  otherwise  expended 
by  such  Commonwe:>lth  so  long  as  tlie  \e- 
hicle  weight  and  width  limitations  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  such  Commonwealth 
exceed  such  limitations  contained  in  section 
127  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
If  on  March  15,  1962,  the  vehicle  weight  and 
width  limitations  established  by  the  law  of 
such  Conunonwealth  exceed  such  limit.ttions 
contained  in  section  127  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  then  funds  appiriumed 
to  such  Commonwealth  under  this  joint 
resolution  shall  lapse. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
mgrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  pas.-^ed.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachu-setts'.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  25.  1961.  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
ciui.setts  si'.;ned  an  enactment  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  amendinc  its 
laws  relating  to  the  gross  weights  of  cer- 
tain motor  ve'iicles  oi^crated  on  the  high- 
ways of  the  Commonwealth.  This  new 
act  increases  the  maximum  gross  weight 
permissible  on  construction  type  vehicles 
and  vehicles  carryinr;  petroleum  prod- 
ucts from  30  to  36' J   tons.     These  ve- 
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hides,  having  three  axles,  would  still  be 
exempt  from  axle  wciplit  limitations, 
which  for  the  Commonwealt'i  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  22,400  pounds  lor  a  single 
axle  and  36,000  pounds  for  a  tandem 
axle.  It  is  appai-ent,  however,  that  by 
permitting  the  increased  maximum 
fno.ss  weight,  the  load  carried  on  the 
axles  of  these  vehicles  would  be  sub- 
stantially above  that  which  they  could 
have  legally  carried  under  the  previous 
existing  law.  Thu.s,  tlic  new  act  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  maximum  per- 
missible axle  loads  for  the  paiticular 
vehicles  affected. 

As  my  colleai'ues  know,  th'^  Con  ress 
in  1956  enacted  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956.  wliich  expanded  tremen- 
dously the  construction  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways. The  1956  act  contained  a  provi- 
sion relating  to  the  sizes  and  weights  of 
motor  vehicles  which  could  be  lawfully 
operated  on  that  sybtem  of  highways. 
This  provision  i.s  now  contained  in  section 
127  of  title  23.  United  Stales  Code.  The 
pertinent  portion  of  that  section  of  the 
Federal  law  is  as  follows: 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  aiiy  fiscal  year  under  section  108!  b)  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highw;iy  Act  of  1956  shall 
bo  apportioned  to  any  State  within  the 
boundaries  of  w!;ich  the  Interstate  System 
may  lawfully  be  used  by  vehicles  with  weight 
in  excess  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds  car- 
ried on  any  one  axle,  or  with  a  tandem- 
axle  weight  in  excess  of  thirty-two  Ihotisand 
pounds,  or  with  an  overall  gross  weight  In 
excess  of  seventy-three  thotisand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  or  with  a  width 
in  excess  of  ninety-six  Inches,  or  the  cor- 
responding maximum  weights  or  maximum 
widths  permitted  for  vehicles  using  the  pub- 
lic highways  of  such  .State  under  laws  or 
ii-gulations  established  by  appropriate  State 
authority  in  effect  on  July  1.  19.56,  which- 
ever is  the  greater.  Any  amount  which  is 
withheld  from  app ortionmeiit  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions  shall 
lapse.  This  sectir,n  .ehall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  apportionment  to  any  State  allow- 
ing the  operation  within  such  State  of  any 
vehicle  or  combinations  thereof  that  could 
be  lawfully  operated  within  siuh  State  on 
July  1.  1956. 

As  I  just  stated,  the  new  Massa- 
chusetts law  has  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  load  which  can  be  carried  on 
the  axles  of  the  vehicles  to  which  it 
is  applicable  substantially  above  that 
they  could  previously  have  carried  and 
could  have  carried  on  July  1,  1956,  the 
cutoff  date  specified  in  the  Federal  law. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Massachusetts 
enactment  would  violate  section  127  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code.  Unless 
speedy  action  is  taken.  Massachusetts 
stands  to  lose  its  share  of  interstate 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1963 — due  to  be 
apportioned  shortly. 

The  bill  was  enacted  and  approved 
without  a  full  knowledge  of  its  efTect 
on  Federal  laws.  Through  unfortunate 
circumstances,  there  was  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding and  communication  between 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  State 
highway  depaitment  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 

The  result  is.  however,  that  we  now 
have  a  law  which  conflicts  with  a  Fed- 
eral statute.  The  effect  of  this  conflict 
will  prevent  the  apportionment  of  funds 
for  the  Interstate  System  to  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  fiscal  year  1963  unless 


timely  action  is  now  taken.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  funds  will  be  appor- 
tioned in  the  very  near  future.  It  is  not 
feasible  to  recall  the  Massachasetts  Leg- 
islature for  a  special  session  on  this 
single  matter.  Our  attorney  general's 
office  has  been  consulted  and  it  has  ad- 
vised that  no  authority  exists  to  cor- 
rect this  matter  by  regulation  or  other 
administrative  action.  Certainly,  there 
was  no  intent  to  enact  a  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts which  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Federal  statute,  thus  causing  Massachu- 
setts to  lose  its  interstate  apportion- 
ment. ^ 

This  is  a  specialized  situation.  I  am 
introducing,  therefore,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  will  permit  Massachu.-^etts  to 
participate  in  the  coming  apportionment 
of  interstate  funds  on  the  condition  that 
its  law  is  revised,  so  as  not  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  Federal  law,  before  March 
15.  1962.  This  legislation  will  not  form 
a  precedent  for  others  to  receive  advan- 
tageous treatment  as  far  as  interstate 
apportionments  are  concerned.  I  think 
it  is  imperative  that  Massachusetts  be 
given  evei-y  opportunity  to  revise  its  law 
since  its  enactment  was  done  in  all  good 
fa.th,  although  throush  misunderstand- 
ing. The  joint  resolution  sets  forth  the 
reasons  for  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  this  legislation.  It  would  defer  the 
applicability  of  section  127  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  until  March  15,  1962. 
This  deferral  will  afford  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  revise  the  law  in  question 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  statute. 

If  the  Congress  should  fail  to  take 
action  on  this  important  matter,  Massa- 
chasetts will  suffer  extreme  hardship — 
the  result  will  be  most  inequitable.  The 
interstate  highway  program,  of  which 
we  are  justifiably  proud,  will  suffer  a  se- 
vere setback  in  our  State.  I  can  assure 
you  that  every  means  other  than  this 
avenue  of  approach  has  been  explored 
and  nothing  has  been  found  to  be  feas- 
ible. I  emphasize  again  that  this  pro- 
posal of  mine  will  not  be  a  precedent 
for  negating  the  effect  of  the  Federal 
statute.  We  are  not  waiving  Its  pro- 
visions but  merely  deferring  its  applica- 
bility for  a  short  period  of  time  until  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  can  meet  and 
revise  the  Massachusetts  law. 

To  assure  that  equity  will  prevail  In 
this  unusual  situation  and  to  assure  that 
the  interstate  program  will  proceed  with- 
out interruption,  I  urge  your  favorable 
consideration  of  my  proposal. 


OCEANOGRAPHER  OF  THE  NAVY 

Mr. GEORGE  P.  MTT.T.KR.  Mr.Speak- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  introduced  today,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  which  has  as  its 
purpose  the  change  of  the  title  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  Hydrographic  Office  and  the 
title  of  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Navy  to 
the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 


The  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  Oceanography  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
iee  during  the  cmrent  session  of  the 
Congress,  have  indicated  the  necessity  of 
this  important  change  in  the  terminology 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  chapter 
639.  This  is  the  charter  of  the  existing 
U.S.  Navy  Hydrographic  Office. 

In  the  hearmg,  Rear  Admiral  Stephan. 
the  Hydrographer  of  the  Navy,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  of  mine  and  then 
of  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  i  Mr. 
MoRSEj  brought  out  in  clear  language  the 
difference  between  the  terms  of  "hydrop- 
raphy"  and  '"oceanoi-'raphy."  I  quote 
Admiral  Stephan: 

Hydrography  is  the  study  of  the  shape  of 
the  ocean  floor.  If  you  were  to  consider  the 
ocean  a  bucket  of  sea  water,  hydrography 
Is  the  shape  of  the  bucket. 

Oceanograpliy  Includes  the  f-hape  of  tl.e 
bucket  but  also  Includes  the  chemical, 
physical,  biological  structure,  and  nature  of 
tlie  water  in  the  bucket,  and  also  the  at- 
mosphere that  overlies  the  bucket. 

Oceanography  Is  a  very  much  broader  sub- 
ject. I  think  that,  if  they  were  naming  tiie 
Hydrc.-p-aphlc  Office  now  instead  of  130  years 
ago  v  hen  it  was  nanied,  we  would  be  c;Ukd 
the  U.S.  Navy  Oceanographlc  Office.  Ocea- 
nography is  the  Hydrographic  Office  business. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  all 
If^vcls  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
tliis  change  in  title  has  enthusiastic 
support. 

For  the  last  20  years  the  U.S.  Navy 
Hydrographic  Office  has.  in  addition  to 
the  traditional  programs  encompassing 
hydrography  and  navigational  safety, 
been  active  in  the  wide  range  of  sciences 
referred  to  as  oceanography.  The  basic 
mission  of  tlie  Hydrographic  Office  has 
been  extended  by  various  directives  to 
encourage  and  support  these  broad 
oceanographlc  activities.  Now  the  Hy- 
drographic Office  is  engaged  in  the  com- 
prehensive work  of  predicting  for  the 
Navy  task  force  commanders  the  oceanic 
environmental  conditions  affecting  sub- 
marine, antisubmarine,  amphibious, 
mine,  and  missile  warfare.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  Hydrographic 
Office's  present  acti\ities  are  over  and 
beyond  the  term  "hydrography." 

I  feel  the  recognition  of  the  breadth 
of  scope  of  this  most  important  task  of 
the  Nav>'  should  be  recognized  and  given 
its  proper  title. 

I  am  assured  that  this  \nill  Involve  no 
drastic  changes  in  management  or  cie- 
ate  additional  costs. 


BIPARTISAN  GROUP  OP  HOUSE 
MEMBERS  OPPOSES  ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS  FOREIGN  AID  FUNDING 
PLAN 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tuianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
"Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  biparti- 
san group  of  83  Members  of  the  House 
have  jointly  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.     This  letter 
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expresses  stronp  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  finance  foreign 
aid  development  loans  by  authorizing  an 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  in  1962  and  in 
each  of  the  next  4  years  rather  than  to 
use  the  normal  annual  yearly  appropria- 
tions procedure. 

The  President's  request  for  a  total  of 
$7.3  billion  in  long-term  borrowing  plus 
his  proposal  to  use  $1.5  billion  in  repay- 
ments to  the  Treasury  of  outstanding 
foreign  loans  would  bypass  the  budget 
ajud  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
which  calls  for  an  appropriation  by 
Congress. 

Our  letter  is  self-explanatory  and  I 
would  only  add  my  own  personal  feeling 
that  compliance  by  the  Congress  with 
this  unorthodox  back-door  funding  re- 
quest would  constitute  an  unwarranted 
and  improper  delegation  of  power  by  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  to  the 
executive. 

This  trend  in  recent  years  has  become 
frightening.  All  Federal  expenditures 
should  have  an  annual  justification  and 
scrutiny  by  Congress. 

The  text  of  the  letter  and  names  of 
House  Members  signing  it  follows: 

The  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morg.^n. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Foreign    Affitu<, 
House  of  Repre^e7itatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   We,  the  undersigned 
Members  of  the  House,  take  this  means  of 
expressing  our  strong  view  that  no  mutual 
security  authorization  bill  shall  include  so- 
called   back-door  spending  and   we  thought 
that  the  members  of  your  committee  should 
be  notified  of  this  sentiment   and  the  fact 
that  many  of  us  will  vote  against  any  legis- 
lation which   provides  for  financing  outside 
of  the  regular  appropriations  process. 
Sincerely. 
Thomas  M.  Pelly.  Dale  Alford,  John  B. 
Anderson.     James     C.     Auchincloss, 
James   F.    Battin.    Prank    J.   Becker, 
Page  Belcher,  E.  Y.  Berry,  Jackson  E. 
Betts,    Frank    T     Bow,    Clarence    J 
Brown,    E>onald   C.    Bruce.    John    W. 
Byrnes,   Charles   E.   Chamberlain.   J. 
Edgar  Chenoweth.  Harold  R.  Collier. 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  Glenn  Cunning- 
ham,   WiLLARD    S.    CuRTiN,    Steven    B. 
Dehounlan,     Edward     J.     Derwinski, 
Samuel  L.  Devine.  Robert  Dole,  Peter 
H.  DOMiNiCK,  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn.  John 
Dowdy,      Robert      Ellsworth,     Paul 
Findley,  O.  C.  Fisher,  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Jr.,    Peter    A.    Garland,    J.    Vaughan 
Gary,    Charles    Goodell,    George    A, 
GooDLiNG,  Robert  P.  Griffin,  Charles 
S.  GuBSER.  James  A.  Haley,  Durwood 
G.    Hall.    William    Henry    Harrison. 
James   Harvey-.   Ralph    Harvey.   E.   W. 
Hiestand.    Elmer    J.    Hoffman.    Walt 
Horan.  Carroll  D.  Kearns,  Clarence 
E.   Kilburn.    a.    Paul    Kitchin.    John 
Kyl.      Melvin      R.      Laird,      Delbert 
L.       Latta,       Gordon        L.       McDon- 
ouGH,    Clifford    G.     McIntire,     Har- 
old B.  McSween.  Dave  Martin,  Cath- 
erine May,  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Hjal- 
mar  C.  Nygaard.   Harold  C.   Ostertac 
Otto  E.  Passman.  M.  Blaine  Peterson. 
John    R.    Pillion,    Alexander   Pirnie. 
Richard  H.  Poff,  Albert  H.  Quie.  John 
H.  Ray,   John   J.  Rhodes,  R.  Walter 
Riehlman,     Richard     L.     Roudebush, 
John    H.    Rousselot,    Katherine    St. 
George,  Henry  C.  Schadeberg,  Gordon 
H.    Scherer,    Don    L.    Short,    Eugene 
SiLER,   H.    Allen   Smith,  John    Taber. 
Charles      M.     Teacue.     Vernon      W. 
Thomson,  Thor  C.  Tollefson,  James 
B.  Utt.  Phil  Weaver,  J.  E.  Wharton, 
J  Arthur  Younger. 


THIS   CAN  AND  DOES   HAPPEN   IN 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  pre\ious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  ScHENCKi  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks;  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  aiticle  from 
the  Hamilton  Journal -New. s,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  telling  the  succes.s  .sLoiy  ot  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Milton  Flowers.  It  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  .■sacrifice,  industry,  and 
singleness  of  purpo.'=e  displayed  by  par- 
ents of  little  means  who  were  determined 
to  provide  a  college  education  for  all  of 
their  seven  children. 

In  view  of  the  current  tiend  toward 
more  and  more  Federal  aid  to  local  en- 
terprises of  all  kinds,  it  is  refreshing  to 
realize  that  there  are  families  like  the 
Flowers  who  have  the  .^tamuia  and  the 
will  to  accomplish  their  educational 
goals  by  their  own  hard  work  and  de- 
votion to  one  another.  I  believe  this 
story  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  concerned  about  the 
many  Federal  programs  that  have  been 
recommended  for  consideration. 

Could  Happen  Only  in  Amkrica— Hardships 
Fought  as  Seven  Children  of  Flower.s 
Family  College  GRADiAfEs — Challenge  Is 
Met  by  Devottd  Couplc— .\chieves  Frui- 
tion AS  Goal  Is  Attai.ned 

(By  Jim  Newton) 
Money-conscious   parents   of   one  or  more 
college-bound  children  will  be  most  appre- 
ciative of   the  story  of  the  Milton  Flowers 
family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Flowers.  1206  South  Second 
Street,  are  celebrating  this  month  the  grad- 
uation of  their  seveiith — and  last — child 
from  college  For  Mr.  Flowers,  a  mainte- 
nance man.  at  Harrison  Elementary  School, 
and  for  his  wife,  this  month  ends  more  than 
15  years  of  working  day  and  night,  7  days  a 
week,  to  finance  the  college  education  of  four 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

Milton  Flowers  left  hi.';  home  in  Georgia 
at  the  age  of  15  and  went  to  Florida,  where 
he  made  his  home  with  an  aunt  He  left 
Florida  at  the  age  of  17.  en  route  to  Cleve- 
land, and  stopped  in  Hamilton  to  obtain  a 
Job  so  that  he  could  finance  the  rest  of  his 
trip  to  the  northern  Ohio  city. 

stayed  in  city 

He  stayed  in  Hamilton,  working  for  Wolf 
&  Co.  for  19  years,  before  joining  the  pub- 
lic school  system  as  a  maintenance  man  in 
1944  at  the  old  Harrison  and  old  Monroe 
Elementary  Schools,  before  being  transferred 
to  his  present  position  at  the  South  Avenue 
school. 

"Milt"  Flowers  married  a  Georgia  girl,  in 
Hamilton,  and  they  ha\e  been  residents  of 
this  city  since  August  3,  1923  This  devoted 
couple  decided  early  in  their  marriage  that 
all  of  their  children  would  have  the  benefits 
of  a  college  education;  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge for  the  father,  who  left  school  at  the 
seventh  grade,  and  the  mother,  who  also  dis- 
continued her  education  at  the  seventh 
grade. 

Looking  back  on  their  near-fantastic  suc- 
cess. Mrs.  Flowers  said  this  week,  "I  always 
wanted  to  go  to  college  and  become  a  teach- 
er. You  sort  of  make  your  plans  for  your 
children  to  go  to  college,  work  toward  those 
goals,  and  then  you  surprise  yourself. 

only  happen  here 
"This  could  happen  only  m  America,  there 
is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  poor 
people  would  have  the  opportunity  to  put 


seven  children  through  college."  concluded 
Mrs.  Flowers 

When  the  years  approached  fur  the  par- 
ents to  plan  for  the  college  educatif  n  of 
their  first  child,  Milton  Flowers,  Jr  ,  the 
father  took  evening  and  weekend  jobs  as  a 
carpenter,  mason,  operating  a  delivery  and 
coUecticjn  service,  and  accepted  extra  jani- 
torial jobs.  Mrs.  Flowers  went  to  work,  do- 
ing washings,  ironings  and  workii.g  a.s  a 
houhekecper  in  private  homes. 

Milton  Flowers.  Jr..  34.  1336  Carver  Place, 
attended  Wilbcrforce  College.  Miatiu  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
married  an  Ohio  State  University  student,  is 
now  father  of  three  children,  and  employed 
m  the  finance  dui'^ion  of  the  Hamilton 
Post  Office  His  wife  is  employed  at  the 
Ohio  State  Employmeni  Service.  112  N.  Sec- 
ond St. 

As  each  Flowers  child  reached  the  age  of 
accepting  jobs  and  working,  the  brothers 
and  sisters  contributed  toward  the  educa- 
tion f)f  those  in  coUece.  and  the  contrilju- 
tlons  were  contuuied  by  the  college  grad- 
uates. 

gets  fellowship 

The  second  child.  Charles  Flowers.  32.  351 
South  Avenue,  is  a  graduate  of  Lincoln 
(Pa.)  University,  and  holds  a  masters  de- 
gree from  Miami  University.  A  teacher  and 
counselor  at  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School. 
he  recently  received  a  fellow-ship  from  Syra- 
cuse University,  where  he  will  sttidy  gtiid- 
ance  and  counseling  this  summer  for  an 
8-week  period.  His  wife  is  a  teacher  at  Har- 
rison Elementary  School,  a  graduate  of  Cen- 
tral State  Co;iet;e,  and  hold.'-  a  ma.'^ter'.s  de- 
gree from  Miami  University 

The  third  child,  Delbert  Flowers.  30.  1306 
Carver  Place,  is  a  gradtiate  of  Central  State 
College  and  is  now  attending  Xavier  Univer- 
sity, vi-here  he  is  studying  for  his  master '^ 
degree.  Married  and  fatlier  of  two  children, 
he  is  employed  as  an  industrial  hygienist 
at  the  National  Lead  Co..  Fernald.  His  wife 
graduated  this  m.oiith  from  Central  State 
College.  Wilberforce.  Ohio. 

The  fourth  child  of  the  college -bred 
Flowers  family  is  Marcia  Flov^ers.  26,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  Central  State  College  and 
earned  her  masters  degree  at  Ohio  State 
University.  A  teacher  at  Madison  Ele- 
meiit.ary  School  last  year,  she  was  married 
2  weeks  ago  to  Quenlm  James,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  ol  Ltniisville  (Ky.)  Medical 
School,  and  tliey  have  moved  to  Los  Angeles 

fifth  child 

The  fifth  child.  Mrs  Marv.i  Flowers  Wil- 
liams. 21.  309  Piedmont  Avenue,  Cinciiinati. 
is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  .State  University  School 
of  Nursing.  Mother  of  one  child,  she  is 
married  to  William  Williams,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Williams  re- 
cently received  his  master's  degree  from 
Xhv  ier  Ur.ivcrsity  and  is  a  teaclier  at  Porter 
Junior  High  .School,  Cincinnati.  Mrs  Wil- 
liams is  employed  as  a  private  duty  nurse 

The  sixth  child,  Harold  Flowers.  22,  is  an 
accountant  with  ilie  New  York  Housing  Au- 
thority. A  graduate  of  Central  State  Col- 
lege he  is  now  attenting  New  York  Univer- 
sity, where  he  is  working  on  his  master's 
degree.  His  wife  is  also  a  graduate  of  Cen- 
tral .State  College  and  is  now  attending  NYU. 
getting  her  master's  degree.  Mrs  Flowers  is 
enployed  as  an  accountant  with  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  York 

Gertrude  Flowers.  '21  the  seventh  and  last 
child  in  the  family  graduated  this  month 
from  Central  State  College  and  will  be  a 
teacher  in  September  at  Jefferson  Elementary 
School. 

All  seven  of  the  Flowers  children  attended 
local  public  schools  and  are  graduates  of 
Hamilton  High  School. 

What  does  a  couple  do  after  putting  seven 
children    through    college?     Retire?     Relax? 
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Take  it  easy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives?  Not 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Flowers.  They  have 
purchased  a  180-acre  farm  in  Butler  County, 
and  are  now  raising  livestock. 

As  Mrs.  Flowers  said.  "You  sort  of  make 
your  plans,  work  toward  your  goal,  and  then 
you  surprise  yourself." 


THE    U.S.    DISARMAMENT    AGENCY 
FOR  WORLD  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  extend 
liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  form 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  most  urgent  problem  we  face  is  the 
one  of  preserving  and  improving  condi- 
tions of  peace  in  our  world.  It  has  be- 
come imperative  that  we  focus  our 
energies  and  efTorts  in  that  direction 
without  delay.  A  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security 
would  provide  the  best  hope  we  have  for 
preserving  the  precarious  balance  of 
peace  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
Through  the  Disarmament  Agency  we 
will  be  able  to  focus  our  energies  and 
efiforts  in  the  direction  of  a  lasting  world 
peace.  Let  us  tame  the  horrors  of  nu- 
clear power  and  explore  its  wonders.  If 
the  free  world  is  to  survive,  the  arms 
lace  must  be  brought  under  control. 

There  is  a  vast  disparity  between  the 
billions  of  dollars  and  the  tremendous 
quantities  of  manpower  that  we  expend, 
the  great  amount  of  talent  we  use  to 
foster  our  military  plans,  and  the  meager 
amount  of  time  and  money  that  we  de- 
vote to  plans  for  peace  and  disarma- 
ment. The  slow  tortuous  path  toward 
disarmament  must  be  backed  by  a 
thorough  technical  and  scientific  prep- 
aration on  our  part.  Whatever  the  cost 
of  the  Disarmament  Agency,  the  total 
expenditures  would  seem  small  when  our 
Immense  military  budget  is  considered. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  has  now- 
become  so  intimately  connected  with 
progress  in  science  that  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  our  preparations  must  be  up  to 
date,  continuous,  and  reliable.  The 
Agency  will  allow  us  to  be  completely 
prepared  under  all  circumstances,  in  all 
political  climates.  Whether  the  Russian 
bear  rattles  the  hammer  and  sickle  or 
smiles  benignly,  we  must  be  prepai'ed 
for  any  tenor  of  negotiation.  If  condi- 
tions seem  hopeful  for  reaching  a  deci- 
sion, we  must  be  ready  to  push  our  pro- 
posals strongly.  If  the  prospects  seem 
discouraging  we  must  dig  deeper  for 
more  information  and  further  possibili- 
ties in  negotiation. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  agencies 
connected  with  the  Government  which 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  questions  of 
di.^armament.  However,  they  have  but 
few  experts  on  a  full-time  basis  and  too 
few  to  meet  the  challenge. 

I  do  not  disparage  the  efforts  of  these 
af^encies.  However,  they  have  a  myriad 
other  jobs  and  conflicting  responsibili- 
ties which  require  their  closest  attention. 
They  do  not  have  the  time  to  sit  back 


and  focus  their  attention  on  the  prob- 
lems of  maintaining  and  preserving 
peace  through  disarmament. 

The  Disarmament  Agency,  able  to  de- 
vote its  time  entirely  to  the  solution  of 
such  problems,  would  be  an  immeasur- 
able contribution  to  the  creation  of 
world  peace.  The  immensely  compli- 
cated question  of  peace  should  have  its 
own  agency,  it.s  own  experts,  machinery, 
and  appropriations.  The  new  Agency 
would  cooperate  fully  with  other  Gov- 
ernmeiit  agencies  in  their  work.  Dis- 
armament policy  must  not  be  formulated 
in  a  vacuum.  However,  it  would  not 
duplicate  the  valuable  work  these  Gov- 
ernment agencies  do. 

We  need  further  study  in  such  prob- 
lems of  warfare  as  bacteriological  war- 
fare, radiological  warfare  and  chemical 
warfare.  How  may  all  the.se  weapons  be 
detected?  How  may  they  be  eliminated 
and  reduced?  One  problem  raised  by 
disarmament  is  the  fate  of  defense  in- 
dustries. What  will  happen  to  these  in- 
dustries if  we  were  to  have  total  dis- 
armament? Research  by  the  Agency 
would  provide  answers  to  these  and 
countless  other  problems. 

A  problem  in  the  disarmament  field 
which  the  Agency  could  go  far  toward 
solving  is  the  question  of  inspection.  In 
all  our  negotiations  for  disarmament  we 
have  insist-ed  strongly  on  a  policy  of  in- 
spection. However,  we  are  ill-prepared 
to  can-y  out  any  of  our  proposals,  should 
they  ever  be  accepted.  The  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  would  set  up  and  train 
teams  which  could  insure  that  disarma- 
ment agreements,  once  arrived  at,  are 
upheld. 

Another  area  in  which  inspection  has 
been  a  difficulty  is  in  the  area  of  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions.  With  exist- 
ing instruments  we  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  a  sliock  has  been  caused 
by  an  earthquake  or  a  nuclear  blast. 
The  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  would  be 
able  to  concentrate  on  and  to  perfect  our 
techniques  in  this  area  of  seismographic 
equipment  thereby  making  inspection 
less  difficult. 

In  the  area  of  disarmament  negotia- 
tions, traditionally  we  have  been  badly 
prepared. 

Each  disarmament  conference  has 
been  characterized  by  the  establishment 
of  special  study  groups,  working  on  a 
part-time  basis.  These  peoples  get  the 
usual  briefings.  Tliey  then  attempt  to 
analyze  data  without  the  benefit  of  long- 
range  research,  supported  by  exp(?rienced 
research  agencies. 

This  pattern  has  been  repeated  since 
the  1955  Geneva  simimit  meeting ;  at  the 
1957  London  Conference,  the  1958  Sur- 
prise Attack  Conference,  the  li)59  Nu- 
clear Conference,  and  the  1960  IC-Nation 
Conference. 

As  soon  as  the  men  on  these  ad  hoc 
committees  become  experts,  tliey  are 
replaced  by  other  men.  also  inexperi- 
enced in  the  art  of  international  dis- 
armament negotiations.  The  Russians 
have  the  advantage  of  committees  com- 
posed of  men  with  long-term  experience 
in  these  matters. 

The  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  v,ould 
provide    the    badly   needed    permanent 


staff  of  experts  who  would  be  able  to  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  the  solving  of 
problems  in  disarmament.  A  perma- 
nent agency  with  its  own  permanent 
staff  is  a  vital  necessity  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  This  staff  would  have 
abundant  time  in  which  to  prepare  in- 
novations in  arms  reduction  plans.  The 
development  of  these  plans  would  in- 
crease the  po.ssibilities  of  breaking  the 
arms-control  deadlock. 

Par  too  often  agencies,  because  of 
their  lack  of  time,  rely  on  old  solutions 
to  ever-pre.sent  problems.  They  do  not 
have  the  time  to  study  the  possibilities 
of  innovations.  This  is  where  the  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  would  prove  most 
valuable.  The  Agency  would  have  the 
authority  to  enter  into  contract  with 
leading  educational  and  research  insti- 
tutions anywhere  in  the  world,  making 
use  of  their  resources,  both  scientific  and 
educational. 

This  research  would  make  p>ossible  the 
full  utilization  of  the  accurate  techni- 
cal and  scientific  information  that  is  so 
necessary  for  the  formulation  of  a  work- 
able policy  in  the  disarmament  field. 

One  problem  that  is  in  dire  need  of 
reanalysis.  for  instance,  is  the  old  con- 
cept of  national  sovereignty.  Would  it 
apply  to  space?  Is  it  an  outworn  con- 
cept? What  can  be  done  to  change  this 
concept?  This  is  an  area  in  which  the 
Agency  for  Disarmament  would  prove  to 
be  of  inestimable  value. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations,  the  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy could  study  in  detail  a  complex  prob- 
lem which  has  been  plaguing  that  or- 
ganization for  a  number  of  years,  that 
of  a  United  Nations  police  force. 

Heretofore,  our  efforts  for  peace  have 
been  too  widely  scattered.  What  we 
need  is  one  unified  agency.  We  must 
guard  against  a  proliferation  of  too 
many  Federal  agencies  which  are  only 
partially  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
peace.  Neither  the  AEC  nor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  although  they  do  a 
valuable  job,  often  against  great  hard- 
ship, are  directly  concerned  with  the 
development  of  a  system  of  arms  con- 
trol. A  Disarmament  Agency  would  con- 
centrate on  perfecting  our  system  for 
monitoring  missile  and  satellite  tests  and 
aerial  reconnaissance  inspection.  We 
must  be  able  to  deter  the  assailant  so 
effectively  that  he  will  not  use  his  weap- 
ons out  of  a  fear  of  the  possibility  that 
he  will  be  detected. 

The  concentration  of  the  disarmament 
effort  in  one  agency  would  accomplish 
two  things.  First,  there  would  be  major 
breakthroughs  and  discoveries  in  the  art 
of  waging  peace  as  there  have  been  in 
the  field  of  space  or  destructive  weapons. 
Scientific  methodology  must  be  applied 
as  strenuously  to  solving  the  question  of 
disarmament  as  it  is  to  developing  lethal 
weapons  of  war.  Just  as  mathematical 
research  has  been  applied  to  the  prob- 
abilities of  certain  military  action,  so 
it  could  be  applied  to  the  probabilities 
involving  the  consequences  of  disarma- 
ment proposals.  The  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  can  and  will  bring  to  efforts  for 
peace  the  same  drive  and  urgency  which 
developed  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
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These  developments  in  peace  will  have 
as  profound  an  effect  on  foreign  policy 
as  have  such  past  developments  in  nu- 
clear weapons  as  the  Polaris  submarines 
and  long-range  missiles. 

No  matter  how  powerful  we  are  mili- 
tarily, we  have  too  much  at  stake  to  risk 
any  inadequacy  in  our  study  of  technol- 
ogy as  it  relates  to  the  arms  limitations 
that  could  prevent  an  atomic  holocaust. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  most  valu- 
able accomplishment  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  would  be.  by  virtue  of 
its  very  existence,  to  show  the  world  that 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  take  the 
initiative  in  preserving  peace,  procuring 
disarmament  and  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments. By  this  we  would  show,  dra- 
matically and  forthrightly,  our  belief  and 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  world  peace. 
This  strong  and  sincere  effort  of  the 
Crovernment  in  the  implementing  of 
peace  would  generate  a  strong  impul.se 
to  awaken  people  to  the  need  for  pre- 
venting world  destruction. 

The  disarmament  situation  is  dis- 
couraging, but  we  must  not  let  this  keep 
us  from  reaching  some  form  of  agree- 
ment. We  must  make  an  even  greater 
effort  to  reach  a  decision.  The  Agency 
will  try  to  improve  methods  of  commu- 
nication between  nations,  a  condition 
most  vital  to  complete  understanding 
and  reduction  of  ten.'?icn  and  possible 
conflict. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  our  arms  con- 
trol efforts  need  scientific  ingenuity,  co- 
ordination, direction,  and  continuity. 
Our  efforts  to  better  the  conditions  of 
underdeveloped  countries  are  also  in 
need  of  these  qualities.  To  my  mind,  in 
the  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  lies  the 
only  hope  of  seeing  these  qualities  real- 
ized and  of  creating  a  better  world  in 
which  mankind  may  live  free  from  the 
threat  of  wholesale  de.struction. 


PHILIPPINES  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fino]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  the  national  lottery  of  our 
Asian  protege,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

Last  year,  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
national  lottery  of  the  Philippines 
amounted  to  about  $14  million.  The 
Government  profit  came  by  way  of  a 
stamp  tax  and  1.5  percent  tax  in  lieu  of 
uicome  tax.  Some  $3.5  million  was  left 
after  prizes  and  expenses,  and  this 
money  was  allotted  to  a  special  charity 
fund. 

The  Filipinos  are  not  the  only  people 
wiio  have  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that 
gambling  revenues  can  be  used  to  further 
charitable  and  other  beneficial  en- 
deavors. Indeed,  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  few  Western  nations  that 
ha.';  yet  to  come  to  its  senses. 


THE  HARD  REALITIES  OF 
RETRAINING 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mis5.ouri  !  Mr.  CtTRXisl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requc^-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  r>lacing  in  the  Retot^d  a  timely 
article  appearing  in  the  July  ip.sue  of 
Fortune  magazine  entitled,  '"Hard  Reali- 
ties of  Retraininq;." 

The  author  of  the  article  appropri- 
ately points  out  that  the  general  public 
is  becoming  quite  aware  of  what  i.s  an 
obvious  solution  to  the  twofold  problem 
that  rapid  economic  growth  creates,  a 
great  unf  jlfiUed  demand  for  new  skills 
and  a  great  decline  in  demand  for  un- 
skilled, semiskilled,  and  obsolete  skilled 
workers.  The  remedy  is  training  and 
retraining. 

However,  becoming  aware  of  the  ap- 
propriate remedy  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  task.  The  remedy  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one  to  apply.  It  doe.s  not  lend 
itself  to  one  quick  application.  bv;t  rather 
requires  patience,  perseverence.  and  te- 
dious attention.  It  requires  serious  a:id 
continued  study  and  a  recognition  that 
it  is  multifarious. 

The  remedy  will  not  be  found  in  the 
rather  offhand  fashion  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  sent  up  to  the 
Congress,  the  recommendation  that  the 
Congress  enact  a  Federal  program  for  re- 
training calling  for  Federal  expenditures 
of  almost  a  billion  dollars  in  the  next 
few  years. 

We  need  knowledge  and  analysis.  I 
hope  the  Kennedy  administration  will 
learn  that  Federal  dollars  are  not  proper 
substitutes  for  applied  brains  in  this  area 
or  any  other  area. 

The  Holland  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  Education  which  has  held  hearings 
on  the  President's  recommendations  has 
had  a  good  beginning.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland! ,  with 
his  interest  in  this  subject  over  a  long 
period  of  *.ime.  is  an  appropriate  chair- 
man for  these  studies.  However.  I  am 
fearful  the  subcommittee  has  looked 
upon  what  is  nothing  more  than  a  cood 
start  as  a  finished  job.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  by  no  means  gathered  suffi- 
cient information  from  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy,  from  the  local  and 
State  governmental  sectors  to  be  in  a 
position  to  make  intelligent  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  for  action.  The 
Federal  departments  having  re.sponsibili- 
ties  in  the.se  areas  have  been  of  little 
help  in  giving  information  to  the  sub- 
committee, for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  obviou.sly  do  not  have  the  infoima- 
tion  in  presentable  form. 

Indeed,  the  primary  point  that  the 
Holland  subcommittee  hearings  have 
brought  out,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
inadequate  performance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  in  the  area  of 
training  and  retraining  that  have  been 
their  responsibilities  for  years.    The  two 


Departments  have  not  been  performins; 
or  coordinating  their  responsibilities — 
the  one  for  identifying,  cla.ssifying.  and 
providing  word  descriptions  for  the  r.cw 
.skills  that  our  dynamic  economy  is  con- 
stantly creating  as  well  as  the  jobs  that 
it  is  making  ob.solete;  the  other  for  util- 
izing this  data  and  a.ssisting  the  voca- 
tional educational  programs  throughout 
our  society  to  gc:ir  themselves  to  this 
rapid  and  cvcr-clianging  incident  of 
progress. 

One  State  alone,  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  done  and  is  doing  more  in  this 
area  than  the  entire  Department  of 
Labor.  Certainly  with  this  record  of 
nonfeasnnce  it  is  .'•en'-.cle.ss  to  turn  any 
sizable  r.um  cf  money  for  expenditure 
over  to  the  Federal  Government  at  this 
time  ou  the  a.^'-:xirant;on  that  it  will  be 
.'^Ijont  intelligently. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
tl'.e  Df^partment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  immediately  will  a.ssume 
their  prc.-rnt  rcjponsibilitics  in  gather- 
ing and  di.'=..~eminating  necessary  data  of 
training  and  retraining  by  giving  this 
v.ork  t!ie  highest  priority  and  then  ccme 
back  before  the  Holland  subcommittee 
with  evidence  of  their  work.  When 
ther;e  Departments  have  moved  forward 
to  meet  their  present  responsibilities 
.ind  have  done  their  homework  then  they 
."^hould  have  ."^ome  intelligent  ideas  of 
what  further  they  might  do  to  a.ssist  the 
jMivate  .sector  and  local  and  State  gov- 
ernmental .sectors  to  meet  the  problem 
in  a  better  and  more  adequate  way. 

All  of  this  work  will  be  in  vain,  how- 
ever, unless  the  Kennedy  administration 
economists  put  away  their  economic  toys 
and  models  and  start  looking  at  the  real 
economy  which  exists  outside  their 
ivory  towers.  The  problems  of  unful- 
filk>d  demands  for  new  skills  and  of 
waning  demands  for  unskilled,  semi- 
skilled, and  obsolete  skilled  workmen  is 
the  result  of  rapid  economy  growth,  not 
.stagnation.  The  more  rapid  the  growth 
the  greater  will  be  the  problem. 

The  remedy  is  easy  to  perceive,  but  as 
the  Fortune  article  points  out  there  are 
hard  realities  in  applying  the  remedy. 
Let  us  get  to  these  hard  realities.  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  we  arc  set  up  to  cope  with 
frictional  unemployment  on  a  day-to- 
day basis,  as  we  can  be.  we  will  not  have 
to  cope  with  structural  unemployment 
in  the  future.  Indeed  it  is  a  shame  we 
ever  permitted,  through  inattention, 
frictional  unemployment  to  accumulate 
and  freeze,  as  it  has,  into  hard  cores  of 
structural  unemployment. 

The  article  follows; 

The  Hard  Re-^lities  of  Uktrai.nino 
The  most  fashionable  remedy  at  the  mo- 
ment for  depressed  areas,  nagging  imemploy- 
ment,  and  sagging  economic  growth  Is  re- 
training. KepubUcans  as  well  as  liberal 
Demtxrrats  sing  its  praises;  collective  bar- 
gaining has  embraced  it:  and  in  May.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  submitted  a  program  to  Con- 
gress, expected  to  cost  $700  million  over  a 
4-ye,ir  period,  to  retr.un  and  relocate  80U,000 
iir.eniploycd   Workers. 

The  hope  is  that  retraining  nii^'it  not  only 
relieve  current  unemployment  but  would 
help  solve  the  p<jssibly  more  serious  man- 
power problems  the  United  States  will  face 
in  the  next  decade,  when  technological  ad- 
vance will  demand  more  and  more  skilled 
workers,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  eliinlnat- 
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ing  the  jobs  of'thf  unskilled.  With  present 
population  and  jot'  trends,  a  situation  could 
develop  in  which  a  shortage  of  skilled  work- 
ers ate  into  produrtlon  and  profits,  while  a 
growing  caste  of  UJiemployables  on  the  pub- 
lic rolls  gobbled  u])  tax  dollars  and  Injected 
a  troubling  imponderable  Into  the  political 
.scene.  An  all-out  effort  to  uplift  the  whole 
labor  force  looks  like  the  simple  answer. 

But  despite  the  high  hopes  and  hearty 
leMimonials  it  has  aroused,  retraining  has  so 
lar  proved  something  less  than  a.n  economic 
I.ydia  Pinkham's.  .■^cnators  Clark  i.nd  Doug- 
LA.S.  who  have  introduced  legislation  on  the 
.subject,  do  not  yet  have  a  clear  idea  of  how 
to  go  about  it.  Several  State  governments, 
including  Michigan,  California,  and  V^'est  Vir- 
ginia, have  atitlxorized  retraining  programs 
m  one  form  or  anoth.er,  but  liavc  few  results 
to  show  for  it.  Pcrnsylv'inla  In  1957  amend- 
ed its  school  law  to  provide  training  at  public 
expense  for  the  t  nemployed.  During  the 
recession  of  1957-f8,  1.761  persons  were  en- 
rolled In  courses  in  7  subjects.  884  com- 
pleted the  cotirse,  and  741  of  these  were 
placed  in  Jobs.  The  results  are  not  very  im- 
pressive in  a  Statt  where  500.000  were  un- 
employed at  the  time. 

retrain:  NO    FOR    WHAf 

Tlie  best-publicized  retraining  effort  to 
date,  and  the  mos:  disanpolntlng,  has  been 
the  experiment  tinder  the  Armour  Atitoma- 
tlon  Fund.  Tlie  1950  labor  contract  between 
Armour  &  Co.  and  the  packinghouse  work- 
ers' unions  established  a  $.500,000  fund  to 
find  solutions  to  the  problemF  resulting  from 
the  displacement  of  employees  under  the 
company's  modernization  program.  The 
agreement  was  wicely  hailed  as  a  landmark 
of  collective  bargf  ning.  A  union-manage- 
ment committee,  headed  by  Clark  Kerr, 
president  of  the  University  of  California,  as 
impartial  chairman,  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the  fund 

Percent  change  in  empl'.yment.  1960-70 
(Chart  not  included  in  Record)  :  Total  U.S. 
work  force  will  increase  by  about  13.500.000 
during  the  sixties,  according  to  Labor  De- 
partment estimates,  but  the  num.ber  of  Jobs 
requiring  variotis  ciegrcci  ol  skills  and  train- 
ing will  rise  even  lastcr.  On  the  labor-sup- 
ply side,  by  1970  tl  ere  will  be  6.400,000  more 
workers  under  25,  mostly  unskilled,  and 
5,500,000  more  ove;-  45,  many  with  obsoles- 
cent skills.  But  the  35-to-45  age  group, 
which  Includes  the  moat  skilled  and  produc- 
tive workers,  will  a:tually  decrease. 

At  first,  the  part.es  to  the  agreement  put 
a  great  deal  of  hope  in  retraining.  When 
Armour  closed  its  meatpacking  plant  In 
Oklahoma  City,  the  433  employees  who  were 
laid  off  were  given  a  chance  to  learn  new 
skills  that  would  enable  them  to  seek  Jobs 
outside  the  meat  i.idustry.  About  170  ap- 
plied. But  in  aptitude  tests  given  by  the 
Oklahoma  Employment  Service,  only  60 
were  Judged  able  tc  benefit  from  some  kind 
of  training.  The  r?st  were  referred  to  the 
already  overcrowded  market  for  common 
labor.  Those  who  were  trained — for  such 
Jobs  as  typing,  upholstering,  beauty  opera- 
tion, and  auto  mechanics — were  cast  loose 
in  the  recession-hit  labor  market;  and  some 
of  those  who  found  jobs  had  to  take  sub- 
stantial pay  cuts.  The  results  have  been 
disillusioning  for  the  committee,  and  it  no 
longer  considers  retraining  the  major  weap- 
on for  dealing  with  unemployment  problems 
in  the  meatpacking  mdustry. 

The  Armour  experience  is  a  vivid  demon- 
stration of  what  retraining  cannot  do.  The 
committee,  inexperienced  in  the  techniques 
of  relocating  workers,  undertook  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  to  refit  a  group  of  suddenly  un- 
employed workers  with  skills  for  which  a 
depressed  local  job  market  had  little  demand. 
"Retraining  for  what?"  asks  one  committee 
member,  James  Wishart.  re.search  director  of 
the  Amalgamated  Mot  Cutters.  "On  a  loose 
labor  market  you  are  just  raising  the  educa- 


tional level  of  the  unemployed."  The  com- 
mittee's executive  director,  Robben  W,  Flem- 
ing, professor  of  labor  law  at  the  Uaiversity 
of  Illinois,  observes  that  the  experiment 
"casts  real  doubt  on  the  efficacy  of  crash 
programs  which  must  be  inaugurated  after 
the  crisis  is  at  hand,"  and  he  concludes  that 
"there  are  some  things  which  are  be\'ond  the 
power  of  individual  companies  or  unions." 

now    XFROX    DOES    IT 

Tliere  arc  some  things  individual  com- 
li.Tiiies  can  do,  however,  and  many  large 
corporations  have  been  doing  them  for  a  long 
time.  Where  there  is  a  constantly  advancing 
technology,  there  is  a  continual  need  to  re- 
train employees  for  new  Jobs  in  tlie  plant. 
Ford  last  year  retrained  nearly  3,000  workers 
to  handle  more  advanced  hydraulic  t.nd  elec- 
trical equipment.  In  addition  to  its  ap- 
prenticeship proerams.  General  Mc)tors  re- 
trains 7,200  employees  a  year — for  example, 
it  converts  a  production  assembly  worker 
into  a  tool-and-die  worker.  IBM  retrains 
about  100,000  workers  for  other  companies 
each  year  to  operate  the  computers  and  other 
equipment  it  sells  and  leases. 

Even  .some  small  companies  harve  their  own 
internal  retraining  programs.  The  Xerox 
Corp.  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  a  comp:  ny  with 
a  rapidly  changing  product  line  (it  makes 
copying  m.achine.s)  has  launched  a  farsighted 
program.  The  company  trains  certain  em- 
ployees to  take  Jobs  that  do  not  yet  exist, 
while  it  is  preparing  to  Introduce  new  proc- 
esses that  will  eliminate  their  old  Jobs. 
At  an  estimatecd  cofet  of  tl.750  per  man.  the 
company  has  given  a  total  of  68  men  a  6- 
week  training  course  In  m.achine-shop  tech- 
niques and  mechanical  assembly,  then  as- 
.signed  them  to  ten.porary  work  until  jobs 
developed  in  its  fast-growing  machine  manu- 
facturing or  assembly  departments.  This 
training  was  given  to  men  with  10  or  more 
years'  seniority,  who  ottierwise  would  have 
had  to  Ije  laid  off  while  machinists  were  being 
lured  111  the  optii  labor  market. 

rr    TAKES    MAN-HOX.TRS 

A  corporation  retraining  for  its  own  needs 
has  a  relatively  simple  task.  It  knows  the 
.«:pecif3c  requirements  of  the  Jobs  that  will 
liave  to  be  filled,  and  it  can  carefully  select 
the  workers  who  seem  best  qualified  to  learn 
the  new  skills  that  will  be  needed.  Public  re- 
training programs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
c-taligcd  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  human  ma- 
terial and  an  unpredictable  job  market. 

Actually,  the  Government  was  In  the  re- 
training business  long  before  the  current 
fanfare  began.  On  a  limited  scale,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  been 
doing  a  quiet  but  highly  successful  Job  for 
41  years.  It  has  retrained  more  than  1,200,- 
000  workers,  most  of  them  semiskilled  or 
unskilled  when  they  started.  Only  25  per- 
cent of  those  it  accepts  for  training  drop  out 
before  they  finish,  and  some  of  these  quit  to 
take  jobs. 

The  agency  hesitates  to  call  any  worker 
untrainable;  officials  are  shocked  at  the 
casual  approach  of  the  Armour  experiment 
in  declaring  65  percent  of  its  applicants  in- 
eligible merely  on  the  basis  of  a  battery  of 
impersonal  aptitude  tests.  Vocational  re- 
habilitation gives  each  applicant  individual 
attention.  An  experienced  counselo:r,  who 
ordinarily  completes  no  more  than  10<3  cases 
a  year,  determines  the  applicant's  capabilities 
and  Interests  and  helps  him  find  a  trade  or 
skill  that  will  suit  him.  Then  the  retraining 
course  is  fitted  to  his  specific  needs. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  does  not  consider 
its  responsibility  fulfilled  until  it  places  the 
man  in  a  suitable  Job  and  he  is  performing 
succes.sfuUy  in  it.  "It  takes  man-hours  to 
develop  Job  opportunities,"  says  one  official. 
And  it  takes  money.  The  agency  spends 
about  $2,000  to  cotinsel,  train,  and  piece  one 
man,  and  it  boasts  success  in  75  percent  of 
its  cates.  By  contr.ast,  the  Armoiu  Fund  ap- 
propriated no  more  than  $150  per  worker. 


THE    2    MILLION 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
however.  Is  restricted  to  helping  the  physi- 
cally or  mentally  handicapped  Government 
action  on  a  much  larger  scale  is  envisoned  in 
the  Kennedy  program,  which  aims  a  broad 
assault  at  general  unemployment.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  dealing  principally  with  the  ap- 
proximately 2  million  Americans  who  have 
been  out  of  work  16  weeks  or  more.  Three 
out  of  four  of  these  long-term  unemployed 
did  net  finish  high  school;  one  in  three  is  a 
worker  over  45  years  of  age;  one  in  five  is  a 
Negro  (There  is.  of  course,  considerable 
overlapping  in  these  groups;  for  example,  a 
l.u-ge  number  of  those  who  did  not  finish 
.school  are  I'egroes.i  To  be  effective,  retrain- 
ing must  tak--  into  account  the  special  prob- 
lem.s  of  each  group. 

Many  of  the  over-45's  are  out  of  work 
because  they  are  considered  too  old  to 
be  taught  new  techniques.  Enough  experi- 
ence is  at  hand  to  indicate  that  this  is 
largely  a  groundless  prejudice;  older  work- 
ers learn  more  slowly,  but  once  they  ha\e 
learned,  their  job  performance  often  beats 
that  of  their  juniors.  Nevertheless,  retrain- 
ing the  over-45's  will  be  a  futile  exer- 
cise unless  it  is  coupled  with  a  strenuous 
campaign  to  dissolve  employers'  prejudices. 
Likewise.  ar:y  effort  to  raise  Negroes  out  of 
the  comm.on-labor  class  will  succeed  only 
after  the  discriminative  barriers  raised  by 
both  management  and  labor  are  broken 
d-^wn 

Many  of  the  jobless  Negroes  and  over- 
45's  are  concentrated  In  the  so-called 
cieprpsscd  areas,  where  old  industries  have 
faded  out.  The  problem  here,  of  course,  is 
not  hiring  prejudice.  Several  recent  experi- 
ments have  Ehc'vn  that  retraining  can  play 
a  positive  role  in  reviving  a  community  by 
at'racting  new  industry.  In  Mount  Union. 
Pa.,  under  State  sponsorship,  150  unem- 
ployed men  were  taught  skills  required  in 
shoe  manufacture  for  a  shoe  company,  which 
then  moved  into  town  and  employed  all  but 
10  of  the  newly  skilled  workers.  Last  year 
the  Beryllium  Corp.  was  thinking  of  leaving 
Haaieton.  Pa.,  because  of  a  local  shortage  of 
machinistj;.  But  under  the  supervision  of 
the  US.  Bureati  of  Apprenticeship  the  com- 
munity conducted  a  series  of  classes  to  im- 
prove the  skills  of  journeymen  machinists, 
and  now  the  Beryllium  Corp.  has  decided  to 
stay. 

With  many  of  the  young  unemployed,  the 
problem  is  not  merely  lack  of  skill,  but  lark 
of  basic  education.  The  so-called  dropout, 
the  boy  who  leaves  high  school  before  grad- 
uation! is  often  doomed  to  menial  work  or 
the  dole,  and  he  may  not  even  be  able  to  get 
anything  out  of  training.  In  Cleveland, 
Thompson  Ramo  Wooldrldge  Inc.  recently 
undertook,  as  a  public  service,  to  give  20 
of  the  long-term  unemployed  a  training 
course  to  turn  them  Into  semiskilled  ma- 
chine operators.  The  men — mostly  Negroes 
—turned  out  to  lack  rudimentary  under- 
.standing  of  fractions  or  decimal  points,  so 
they  could  not  learn  simple  blueprint  read- 
ing! Then  the  Cleveland  Electric  lUvmil- 
nating  Co.  stepped  In  and  offered  to  finance 
a  short  course  In  simple  mathematics. 
With  fractions  and  decimals  In  hand,  12  of 
the  20  original  trainees  were  able  to  go  back 
to  Thompson  Ramo  Wix>ldrldge  to  continue 
the  course. 

In  Detroit  the  community  has  organized 
a  campaign  to  assist  unemployed  dropouts 
in  finding  work.  But  the  problem  is  not 
only  how  to  salvage  youths  who  are  now  In 
trouble,  but  how  to  prevent  future  dropouts. 
According  to  Labor  Department  estimates, 
during  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  7.500.000 
boys  and  girls  will  leave  high  school  before 
they  get  their  diplomas.  The  "Higher 
Horizons"  program  conducted  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  has  dramatically 
cut  the  dropout  rate  by  persuading  parents 
and  pupils  that  education  Is  important  job 
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insurance.  Studies  have  shown  that  while 
the  average  IQ  level  of  dropouts  Is  lower 
than  the  average  of  those  who  finish  Mgh 
fciiool,  some  Individual  dropwuts  score  well 
til  Intelligence  tests  and  have  considerable 
Bpiitude  for  skilled  work. 

riiere  Is  also  increasing  awareness  that 
SL>mething  must  be  done  about  the  quality 
of  secondary  education  itself,  particularly 
in  tlie  so-called  vocational  schools.  For  the 
most  part,  vocational  scliools  fail  to  pro- 
vide their  students  with  marketable  skills 
and  to  supply  the  trained  workers  that  in- 
dustry needs.  Instead,  they  have  been  used 
largely  as  a  dumping  ground  for  behavior- 
problem  cpses   and  slow  learners. 

"The  kid  who's  academically  talented,  he's 
doing  well,"  says  Seymour  Wolfbein,  the 
U.S.  Labor  Departments  chief  expert  on 
manpower  problems.  "But  the  kid  who's 
manually  talented,  he's  not  getting  a  mean- 
ingful course   of    Instruction." 

SQUEEZING    THE    TOOTHPASTE    Tt'BE 

As  head  of  the  Labor  Department's  newly 
created  Office  of  Automation  and  Manpower. 
Wolfbein  will  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  Kennedy  administration's  retraining 
program.  He  views  the  problem  realistically 
enough  to  recognize  that  no  Washington - 
prescribed  cuo-e-alls  will  do  the  trick.  It  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  finding  out  how  many 
J(jbs  are  going  begging  for  lack  of  skilled 
workers  and  then  training  the  same  number 
of  the  unskilled  unemployed  to  P.ll  them. 
As  one  union  official  puts  it.  'you  cant 
U'acli  a  meatcutter  to  be  an  electronics 
technician." 

The  question  is  rather  of  upgriduig  the 
labor  force  by  small  stages  all  along  the 
line — teaching  the  ordinary  laborer  minor 
skills,  equipping  the  semiskilled  with  new 
techniques,  turning  the  skilled  into  ad- 
vrnced  technicians  and  junior  engineers. 
Even  some  who  have  been  d'jomcd  p.s  the 
unemployable  may  have  a  place  ia  this 
scheme.  Wolfbein  cites  the  case  of  t!ie  res- 
taurant chain  that  hired  a  nr.mbrr  of  men 
whose  IQ's  averaged  only  G8  and  put  them 
to  work  wiping  off  lipstick  traces  that  rc- 
m.iined  on  glasses  after  they  went  through 
tlie  automatic  dishwasher.  It  took  a  bit  of 
time,  but  the  men  learned  it  and  became 
useful  workers.  With  a  little  ingenuity. 
Wolfbein  believes,  industry  could  make  use 
of  many  of  the  unskilled  workf^rs  it  now  dis- 
cards, by  teaching  them  enough  to  climb  at 
le;tst  one  rung  on  the  job  ladder,  thereby 
freeing  better  trained  workers  to  learn  even 
higher  skills.  This  method  of  squeezing  up 
the  work  force,  like  toothpaste  in  a  tube,  is 
likely  to  look  more  attractive  to  corporation 
management  if  the  shortage  of  skilled  work- 
ers develops  as  expected. 

"During  the  war.  through  sheer  necessitv. 
we  became  very  creati\e  in  tlie  use  of 
people,"  says  Wolfbein.  "Here's  another 
chance  to  show  we've  got  imagination." 


AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS.  1961— 
TESTIMONY  OF  C.  B.  SHUMAN, 
PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  FARM  BU- 
REAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  MiGsouri  1  Mr.  Curtis  I  may  extend 
hLs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei'e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  frequently  some  of  the  most  in- 
formative statements  made  to  the  Con- 
gress occur  in  testimony  before  the 
congressionsil  committees.  This  mate- 
vial  though  embodied  in  the  printed 
hearings  is  frequently  lost  to  the  Mem- 


bers of  the  Congress  not  on  the  commit- 
tee and  to  the  public  at  large. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  placed  in  the 
Record  testimony  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  my  own  committees.  Ways  and 
Means  and  Joint  Economic,  because  I 
felt  it  was  particularly  valuable.  Re- 
cently the  testimony  of  Charles  B.  Shu- 
nian  before  the  Hou.se  Agricultur?! 
Committee  on  May  9.  1.961,  has  been 
brought  to  my  i.ttention. 

It  is  entii'ely  possible  that  '.^  ith  section 
1  being  left  out  of  any  aericultural  bill 
the  Hou.se  may  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider, or  with  the  pc-^sibility  tb.at  the 
House  will  not  b'^  called  upon  to  consider, 
any  bill,  that  this  testimony  may  com- 
pletely escape  the  attention  of  the  Hou.sc 
and  the  public  at  large.  I  believe  that 
this  testimony  is  unusually  cogent.  It 
pertains  not  just  t^  the  six^ciflc  bill  be- 
fore the  committee  but  to  our  agricul- 
tural problems  over  a  period  of  time. 
Accordingly,  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  give  it  the  w:d.;>r  readership  to 
v.'hich  it  is  entitled. 

St\tement  op  tff  A^•f:pt^A^•  Farn!  B^■R^.^T• 
Feder.vtion  Bei'ore  the  Sfn-.^te  Commit- 
tee   ON    ACRICriTIRE    AND    FORESTRY.    Wmi 

Regard  to  S,  164.'?  and  R.fi.ated  Matters. 
Pre-sented  by  Charles  B.  Shtm^n.  Presi- 
dent. May  9.  19i;I 

We  appreciate  thi.s  opportunity  to  present 
Farm  Bureau's  views  with  regard  to  S.  1643. 
which  contains  tlie  administration's  general 
firm  profTram  l'"gi-lative  proposals.  We  will 
give  primary  emphasis  in  our  testimony  to 
t'tie  I  of  this  bill;  however,  we  shall  'a!so 
discuss  our  recon-.mendntlnns  for  construc- 
tive legislati'.e  action. 

Farm  Bureau  is  an  orsranization  of  1.600.- 
792  farm  families  with  member  units  In  2.674 
coun-ies  in  49  States  ■mkI  Puerto  Rieo.  Our 
policies  are  devek  ped  through  an  extensive 
policy  de-.  eli'pmei  t  program  which  involves 
study,  di-'xussinp..  and  action  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  their  elected  representatives,  at 
thousands  of  meetings  e;'.ch  year.  Every 
member  has  the  opportunity  to  participate, 
and  all  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  We  do  not 
claim  this  proces.s  to  be  perfect.  We  are 
c^.n^-tantly  seeking  to  improve  it;  however, 
we  are  proud  thr-t  our  policies  reflect  the 
acii'.e  participation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  members. 

As  a  general  farm  organization  repre- 
senting members  who  live  In  all  Important 
farming  areas  and  produce  all  types  of  farm 
products,  we  are  also  proud  that  our  policies 
reflect  a  reconciliation  of  regional  and  com- 
modity differences 

GENERAL     CONSIDERATIONS 

Our  philosophy  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment programs  for  agriculture  is  summarized 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  p>ollcy 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  elected  voting 
delegates  from  member  State  organizations 
nt  our  most  recem  annum  meeting  (Decem- 
ber I960) . 

The  fundamental  basis  for  farm  prosper- 
ity includes  factors  outside  agriculture 
which  affect  the  f.irmer's  cost  of  operation; 
availability  of  competitive  markets  for  his 
products;  his  freedom  and  opportunity  to 
make  the  best  pos-ibla  use  of  his  individual 
resources:  and  the  real  value  of  his  income 
dollar. 

In  order  for  fanners  to  prosper  and  keep 
pace  with  other  groups  in  a  changing  world, 
we  must  have  national  policies  that  will  con- 
tribute to — 

(1)  High  employment  and  rising  produc- 
tivity throughout  the  economy  to  provide 
the  basis  for  risln*  living  standards  and  a 
high  level  domestic  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

(2)  A  relatively  stable  general  price  level 
in  order  to  avoid  the  painful  economic  and 


.social  disruptions  that  Inevitably  result  from 
inflation  and  depression. 

(3)  Effective  and  widespread  competition 
as  a  means  of  promoting  individual  incen- 
tive and  tiie  efficient  use  of  scarce  resources, 
rhis  means  that  no  group — whether  It  be 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  or  the  govern- 
ment itself  -should  be  permuted  to  exercise 
monopolistic  powers. 

(4)  The  expansion  of  trade  with  other 
nations  on  t.he  basis  of  mutual  advantage. 
Tliis  is  essential  to  our  continued  economic 
growth. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  dct<-'rmiue  the  aj)- 
proprlate  role  of  the  X^itiunal  Goveriunent 
in  agriculture,  we  should  establish  a  yard- 
stick by  which  proixased  Government  i)ollcies 
for   agriculture   can    be   measured. 

Govcrnmeiit  programs  for  agriculture 
should  aid  f..rmers  In  solving  their  owu 
problems,  promote  efTicIcncy  in  farming,  be 
consistent  with  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, provide  economic  opportunity  for 
firm  people,  preserve  tl^.e  competitive  prin- 
ciple, insure  ample  research,  stimulate  mar- 
ket expansion,  and  insure  our  ability  to  feed 
an    increasing   population. 

Government  programs  should  not  stlmu- 
I'-.te  excessive  production,  permit  develop- 
ment of  monopolies,  freeze  historical  pro- 
duction patterns,  open  the  way  to  price 
fixing,  erode  Individual  freedom,  and  impede 
orderly  marketing,  shift  adjusiment  burdens 
from  one  group  of  producers  :o  ano'her. 

On  tlie  basis  of  tiiese  C(jnslder:tti ons  v.e 
are  forced  to  conrlude  that  the  Ccxhrane- 
Freeman  omnibus  proposals  relative  to  price 
supports,  production  controls,  marketing 
agreemetjts  and  orders,  compen.sitory  pa>- 
ments.  etc. — which  comprise  title  I  of  S. 
1G43 — are   unsound   and    unwise 

rNTRECFDENTED     ADMINISTRATIVE     P<5WER 

Title  I  is  a  bid  to  concentrate  unprece- 
dented power  over  the  destiny  of  American 
agriculture  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  It  Is  incredible  to  us  that 
the  Congress  would  abdicate  its  const itu- 
tional  prerogative  to  develop  logi.s'.nti-.  e  pni- 
Iry  to  any  ofBcla!  of  the  executive  branch 

This  bill  would  give  the  .Secretary  discre- 
tionary authority  to  undertakc-stibject  to 
congressional  veto  and  Government-managed 
producer  referendum — any  and  all  types  of 
programs  for  fixing  farm  prices  and  control- 
ling farm   production. 

This  discretionary  authority  Includes  The 
power  to  develop  control  programs  for  every 
agricultural  commodl'y  produced  in  this 
country;  select  ba-^e  poriod.=  ;  set  quotas  in 
terms  of  acres,  production  Tinits  (cows,  sows, 
and  hens),  or  commodity  vinits  (pounds, 
bushels,  and  bales);  estr.blish  minimum  al- 
lotments; restrict  voting  rMgihility  by 
granting  exemptions  and  establi.=hlng"  non- 
commercial areas;  support  i)rices  through 
loans,  purcha.ses,  and  direct  paymer.ts  at  any 
level  from  0  to  90  percent  of  parity;  limit 
the  amount  of  payments  that  may  be  made 
to  any  individtuil  producer;  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  marketing  quotas  by  sale  or  oth- 
er means;  and  establish  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility for  price  support. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  sweeping  pow- 
ers be  given  to  the  Secretary  without  any 
limits  on  the  costs  that  may  be  incurred: 
and  without  any  assurance  that  resources 
forced  out  of  the  production  of  controlled 
commodities  will  not  be  diverted  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  other  commodities. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  Implications  of 
these  broad  powers. 

A  high  percentage  of  American  agricul- 
ture always  has  been  free  rif  Government 
control  and  price-suppf  rt  programs.  These 
products,  on  the  average,  have  fared  the 
best.  We  should  copy  success  instead  of 
failure. 

Historical  base  pcrir>ds  always  di-scrimi- 
nate  against  the  producers  and  areas  that 
have  been  increasing  production  of  a  par- 
ticular product  in  response  to  changing  con- 


ditions. Tlic  power  to  select  base  pf'riods  is 
the  power  to  select  the  producers  and  areas 
that  are  to  be  discriminated  against. 

The  power  to  establish  minimum  allot- 
ments Is  the  power  .o  level  producers  down- 
ward toward  tlie  minimum.  In  1944.  Con- 
gress established  a  minimum  allotment  of 
1  acre  for  burley  tobacco.  lu  that  year 
nppro.xlmately  41  pe-cent  of  all  burley  allot- 
ments were  1  acre  or  less.  By  1957~the 
latest  year  for  which  we  have  figures — 74 
percent  of  all  burley  allotments  were  1  acre 
or  less. 

The  power  lo  graiit  exemptions  Is  the 
power  to  bring  in  n.'w  producers  at  the  ex- 
peiibe  of  the  producers  who  historically  have 
produced  a  product.  The  15-:.cre  wheat 
t.vemptiun  is  an  exiimple.  In  1959.  62  per- 
cent of  ail  farmers  producing  wheat  had  15 
acres  or  less.  If  eaci  of  the  1,839,773  farms 
which  had  a  wheat  history  or  grew  wheat  In 
1959  had  produced  the  national  average  yield 
of  25.9  bushels  per  acre  on  15  harvested  acres 
in  1960.  the  resuliing  production  would 
have  been  715  million  busl  els.  which  is  more 
than  the  tou.l  amcuiit  of  wheat  that  we 
currently  are  able  tj  market  at  home  and 
abroad  on  au  unsubiidized  basis. 

The  power  to  make-  direct  payments  Is  the 
power  to  destroy  the  market  system  by  en- 
couraging excessive  production  and  driving 
prices  fur  below  ih'  le'. el  that  would  pre- 
vail in  the  ab!>onoe  cf  a  program.  The  pay- 
ment approach  also  would  convert  support 
prices  into  ceiling  prices  and  spread  controls 
to  new  areas. 

The  power  to  limit  payments  to  individ- 
uals is  the  power  to  set  ceilings  on  farm  size 
and  income  opportunities  in  agriculture. 
This  follows  from  tlie  fact  that  a  payment 
program  would  encourage  excessive  produc- 
tion; drive  market  prices  below  the  level 
that  would  prevail  la  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
gram; increase  the  cos*  to  taxpayers;  and 
result  In  rationing  of  the  limited  funds 
available. 

The  power  to  pro\  idc  for  the  transfer  of 
marketing  allotmen  ..s  and  quotas  Is  the 
power  to  set  a  cash  value  on  the  right  to 
produce  farm  products  and  to  shift  produc- 
tion from  area  to  area  and  State  to  State. 
Instead  of  protectlnii;  the  family-farm  type 
of  agriculture,  tb.is  authority  for  the  sale  of 
allotments  would  b<  the  highroad  to  cor- 
porate ftirmlnp. 

The  controls  proposed  In  title  I  will  not 
contribute  to  the  pniservation  of  the  family 
farm.  On  the  contr;iry  such  controls  would 
limit  the  opportunity  of  farm  families  to 
make  the  changes  ,hat  will  be  needed  to 
maintain  eflBclency  and  increase  per  farm 
net  Income  in  the  y?ars  ahead. 

The  number  of  census  farms"  dropped 
22.6  percent  between.  1954  and  1959,  but  the 
entire  reductlc^a  in  total  farms  took  place  in 
the  farms  with  grjss  sales  of  less  than 
$10,000. 

Farms  with  a  gross  of  $10,000  or  more  in- 
creased 36.2  percent — from  582,948  In  1954  to 
794,001  in  1959.  Most  of  these  farms  are 
family  operated  unltd.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  efficient  family  farms  are  In  any  danger 
of  losing  out  to  cor]x)rate  type  farms.  But 
family  farms  are  adjusting  to  the  size  of 
business  that  Is  needed  for  efUclent  com- 
mercial operations  \.ith  modern  technology 
and  mechanized  equipment.  There  are  very 
few  real  corporate  enterprises  in  agriculture. 

Detailed  statistic;!  are  attached  In  ap- 
pendix A. 

The  power  to  establish  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility for  price  support  apparently  Includes 
the  power  to  regulate  wages,  hotirs,  housing, 
and  other  working  conditions  for  farm  labor. 

The  power  to  Ignare  the  effects  of  com- 
modity programs  on  other  commodities  In- 
cludes the  power  to  bring  every  section  of 
agriculture  under  co:nplete  government  con- 
trol on  a  6tep-by-Btep  basis.  For  example,  a 
payment  program  for  hogs  could  make  pork 
so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  beef  producers 


would  be  forced  to  seek  supports  &:id  con- 
trols In  self-defense. 

The  Idea  that  controls  in  some  co;ainiodi- 
ties  might  be  used  purposely  to  force  pro- 
ducers of  other  commodities  to  seek  Bimiiar 
controls  is  not  a  figment  of  our  Imagination. 
It  has  been  spelled  out  in  detail  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  comprehensive  supply  controls. 

Fur  example,  consider  the  follow  ng  ex- 
cerpts from  published  statements  by  Dr. 
Willard  Cc.chraue.  the  chief  economic  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  Journal  of  Farm  Economics  for  No- 
vember 1959.  he  wrote: 

"•  *  'It  Is  possible  that  the  Icng-run 
price  elasticity  of  beef  at  retail  Is  greater 
tlian  cne,  and  some  remote  possibility  that 
this  price  elasticity  at  the  farm  price  level 
is  greater  than  one.  For  these  reascns, 
beef  producers  probably  would  not  want  to 
initiate  supply  control,  and  they  would  be 
Justified  iu  sitting  out  any  early  mo\es 
toward  supply  control." 

'It  Is  probably  the  case,  however,  tliat 
beef  producers  would  be  forced  to  accept 
supply  control  if  producers  In  the  above 
aggregate  of  animal  products  adopt«:d  sup- 
ply control."  (Willard  W.  Cochrane,  .Journal 
of  Farm  Economics,  Kovember  1959,  pp.  714 
and  715  ) 

In  au  interview  with  the  managing  editor 
of  Farm  Quarterly,  published  in  liJ60,  he 
siud : 

Question.  "After  a  few  commodities 
adopted  supply  control  do  you  think  others 
would  be  encouraged  to  follow  suit?" 

Answer.  "It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  en- 
couragement; some  of  them  would  be  forced 
In.  U  you  had  a  control  on  hogs,  for  ex- 
ample, and  'lone  on  eggs,  growers  would 
transfer  theli  corn  Into  the  production  of 
more  poultry  and  more  eggs.  It  wculd  be 
this  old  transfer  of  resourc^es  devil  tJl  over 
again.  The  feed  resources  releasetl  from 
hogs  would  be  put  through  chickens  to  pro- 
duce eggs;  and  eggs  happen  to  be  Inelastic 
In  demand  and  In  Just  a  little  bit  they'd 
be  In  real  trouble. 

"The  feed  grain  would  also  be  transferred 
to  beef  and  beef  producers  would  feiil  some 
pressure. '  (Excerpts  from  an  Interview  be- 
tween Managing  Editor  Charles  R.  Kcch  and 
Dr.  Willard  W.  Cochrane,  entitled  "Will  You 
Need  a  Franchise  To  Farm?"  Farm  Quar- 
terly, summer  1960  ) 

The  great  powers  specifically  propceed  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  title  I  are 
Increased  by  the  use  of  undefined  terms. 

For  example,  compensatory  payments 
would  be  limited  "to  an  amount  determined 
to  be  necessary  to  support  the  price  on  that 
part  of  the  production  on  the  farm  neces- 
sary to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture,"  but  the  term 
"family  farm"  is  not  defined.  The  St-cretary 
could  decide  that  a  "family  farm"  is  any 
ffirm  operated  by  a  family,  or  that  It  is  a 
farm  that  does  not  exceed  a  certain  size. 

The  Secretary  la  to  make  adjustments  in 
national  marketing  quotas  "to  prevent  tindue 
restrictions  on  marketings"  and  "to  permit 
a  gradual  reduction  of  excessive  can-yover." 
In  the  absence  of  precise  definitions,  "un- 
due," "gradual"  and  "excessive"  are  words 
that  can  be  given  a  wide  variety  of  meanings. 

HAND-PICKED    ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

It  is  said  that  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations would  permit  farmers  to  "write 
their  own  programs  on  a  commodity-by-com- 
modity basis,"  and  that  this  is  necessary  to 
take  account  of  commodity  dlfferenc(«.  We 
agree  that  commodity  differences  ere  im- 
portant. Such  differences  should  te,  and 
have  been,  considered  In  the  developraent  of 
farm  programs,  but  there  are  also  conflicts 
of  Interest  among  and  between  commodity 
producers  that  must  be  resolved  if  the  over- 
all Interests  of  farmers  are  to  be  ad  tranced. 

Our  opposition  to  this  tjrpe  of  comiaodlty- 
by-commodlty  approach  does  not  reflect  any 
desire   to  bring   all   commodities  under  tlie 


same  program.  We  are  opposed  to  the  Idea 
that  every  problem  requires  a  Governmeiii 
program,  the  method  proposed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  individual  programs,  and  tlie 
associated  idea  that  individual  commodity 
programs  can  be  developed  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  all  farm  commodities  are  Inter- 
related to  varying  degrees.  The  commodity- 
by-ccmmodity  approach  would  divide  agr.- 
callure  into  warring  groups  when  greater 
ti;»ity  is  needed. 

Actu.iily,  S.  1643  would  not  give  farmers 
the  opportunity  to  "»Tlte  their  own  pr^-- 
granis."  On  the  contrary,  the  authority  cf 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  abso- 
lute. 

The  i^ational  farmer  advisory  committees 
p;opc/scd  in  this  legislation  are  mere  window 
dressing.  Committee  members  would  not  be 
elected  by  farm.ers.  Two-thirds  of  them 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, from  nominees  chosen  by  per  d:em 
employees  of  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  perpetua- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  programs  they 
administer. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  role  of  tlie  fed- 
erally appointed  State  ASC  committees  and 
federally  directed  field  personnel  Is  not  men- 
tioned In  the  proposed  legislation.  Anyone 
at  all  acquainted  with  our  ^perience  wi*h 
Government  farm  programs  Knows  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  people  would  become 
involved  in  Influencing  this  whole  operation 

The  Secretary  Is  also  to  appoint  one-third 
of  the  committee  members  from  appropri- 
ate farm  organizations,  but  the  term  "appro- 
priate" is  not  defined.  Nonlarm  consumers 
are  to  have  a  single  representative  on  each 
committee,  but  farmers  who  buy  and  use 
products  such  as  feed,  seed,  and  livestock. 
appr.rently  are  to  have  no  representation  on 
the  advisory  committees  appointed  for  such 
commodities.  For  example,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  large  nimibers  of  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  farmers  should  have  no 
representation  on  a  committee  determining  a 
supply  management  program  for  feed 
grains — or  why  the  numerous  producers  of 
feed  grains  should  liave  no  representation  on 
a  committee  developing  a  program  for  wheat. 
including  feed  wheat. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  only 
would  be  able  to  handpick  the  "national 
farmer  advisory  committer,"  he  also  would 
be  completely  free  to  disregard  their  advice, 
amend  their  recommendations,  and  termi- 
nate th.eir  services. 

The  provision  for  congressional  review  and 
veto  of  proposed  supply  control  programs 
would  reverse  the  constitutional  and  historic 
roles  of  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  Furthermore,  there  is  noth- 
ing In  the  present  bill  which  gives  any  as- 
surance that  the  question  of  approving  or 
disapproving  these  programs  would  ever 
come  to  the  fioor  of  either  House  for  a  vote. 
The  devices  that  can  be  used  to  keep  legis- 
lation from  coming  to  the  floor  are  well 
known. 

In  the  case  of  wheat — the  commodity 
which  Is  In  the  greatest  difficulty  as  a  re- 
sult of  past  Government  programs — title  I 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  set  the  pattern  for  the  future  by 
writing  a  1962  program  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress.  The  Secretary 
could  use  this  authority  to  dump  surplus 
wheat  into  the  feed  grain  market  to  depress 
market  prices  in  an  attempt  to  force  pro- 
dticers  of  feed  grains  and  all  livestock  prod- 
ucts into  control  programs.  The  possibility 
that  this  would  be  done  Is  supported  by  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  refer  to  feed  wheat 
and  by  the  fact  that  a  handpicked  advisory 
group  has  already  recommended  adoption  of 
the  three-price,  certificate  plan   for  wheat. 

A  Government -managed  proced'ure  for  de- 
veloping farm  programs  on  a  commodlty- 
by-commodity  basis  la  not,  and  cannot  be, 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  develop- 
ment   of    recommendations    by    voluntary 
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private  organizations  and  the  reconciliation 
of  conflicting  views  in  the  Congress  where 
all  of  the  affected  people  are  represented 
and  are  given  the  opportunity  of  being 
heard. 


While  the  bill  provides  that  no  program 
would  go  Into  effect  until  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  eligible  producers,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  have  great  power 
to  determine  the  outcome  of  any  referendum. 
As  already  noted,  he  would  have  broad  powers 
to  grant  exemptions  and  thereby  limit  eli- 
gibility to  vote  in  referenda.  He  also  would 
have  broad  powers  d)  to  make  the  alterna- 
tive to  a  proposed  program  completely  uu.tc- 
ceptable  to  producers,  und  (2)  to  design  in- 
dividual commodity  programs  in  such  a  Wiiv 
as  to  force  on  a  step-by-step  basis  Tlie  adop- 
tion of  Government  controls  by  producers  of 
competing  or  related  commodities. 

The  potential  cost  of  the  programs  tha' 
would  be  authorized  by  title  I  is  far  greater 
than  the  cost  of  existing  farm  programs, 
since  title  I  would  authorize  higher  support 
prices,  the  extension  of  supports  to  all  com- 
modities, and  the  use  of  compensatory  pav- 
m«nts. 

Since  the  demand  for  most  farm  commod- 
ities is  such  that  an  increase  in  supply  will 
result  in  a  greater  than  proportionate  de- 
crease in  price,  a  compensatory  payment  pro- 
gram would  cost  far  more  in  most  instances 
than  a  loan  or  purchase  program  designed  to 
support  the  same  level  ot  income  to  pro- 
ducers. 

Furthermore,  requests  fur  funds  to  cover 
costs  of  these  programs  would  not  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Appiopriations  Committees  of 
Congress  until  after  the  money  had  been 
spent.  Instead,  these  funds  would  be  taken 
from  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  an  operation  which  would  open 
wide  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury, 

MARKETING     ORDERS 

In  recent  years  marketing  agreements  and 
orders  have  been  useful  tools  in  the  orderly 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
keys  to  their  success  have  been  their  appli- 
cation on  a  local  or  regional  basis  and  the 
fact  that  they  liave  not  been  used  to  fix 
prices  or  control  production. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  subtitle  B  of 
S  1643  would  extend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  to  all  agriculttiral 
commodities,  and  completely  change  the 
character  of  the  marketing  agreement  and 
order  program  bv  authorizing  nationwide  or- 
ders, compulsory  checko.Ts  for  advertisins;. 
Individual  producer  allotments,  and  acreage 
controls. 

Existing  programs  in  such  fields  as  milk, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  adoption  of  nationwide  marketing  or- 
der.'; We  believe  the  use  of  marketing  orders 
on  a  nationwide  basis  covering  all  areas  to 
be  unsound  and  unworkable — particularly 
when  the  objective  is  to  fix  prices  and  con- 
trol production 

Tiie  inclusion  u;  cuntr.u  features  in  the 
Marketing  Ai^reement  Act  could  lead  to  the 
destructif-n  of  a  number  of  programs  that 
have  vvorked  very  well.  If  the  Secretary 
should  decide  to  iiK-liide  marketing  quotas 
in  ar  order  program,  producers  would  be 
confronted  with  the  aUernative  of  voting 
lor  controls,  or  oi  losing  the  helpfiU  pro"^ 
grams  that  have  been  developed  under  the 
present  Agricultural  Marketins  A^reem-n- 
Act.  ~ 

RECOM  -M  E  .N  0  AT  lO  N  .S 

The  basic  thing  that  i;,  wrons;  with  the 
proposals  in  title  I  is  their  emphasis  on 
government  planning,  price  fixing,  controls 
and  penalties.  Tlie  philosophy  reflected  m 
these  proposals  is  contrary  to  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  great  majority  of  the  ors;anized 
farm  families  of  the  United  States  for  le.=;s— 
rather  than  more — government  'ntervention 
in  the  operation  of  individual  farms  It 
should  be  rejected  by  the  Congress. 


Tliere  is  no  need  for  sweeping  legislation 
to  authorize  new  programs  for  all  farm  com- 
modities. 

No  government  price  support  or  produc- 
tion adjustment  programs  are  in  effect — or 
needed — for  poultry,  hogs,  beef  cattle,  or 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Producers  of  those 
commodities  have  demonstrated  that  they 
can  and  will  adjust  production  in  response 
to  market  prices.  Ir  would  be  helpful  to 
extend  the  present  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  to  some  of  the  commodities — such  as 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  processing — which 
are  now  excluded;  but  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  change  the  basic  character  of  the 
marketing  agrcem,-^nt  and  order  approach  as 
pr.ipos'^d  in  title  I. 

The  extension  of  production  controls  to 
the  dairy  industry  is  impractical  and  imwise. 
Dairy  quotas  would  reduce  efficiency,  in- 
crease costs,  limit  opportunity,  impose  un- 
due hardships  on  young  farmers,  lower  farm 
isicomes,  and  prevent  desirable  changes  in 
production  and  marketing. 

Although  imperfect  in  some  wavs,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  lO.SS  has  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  the  cotton  and 
rice  situations  by  facilitating  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  the  burdensome  carryovers  of  a  few 
years  ago.  In  the  c  ise  of  cotton,  markets 
have  also  been  increased;  the  upward  trend 
in  foreign  production  has  leveled  ofT;  do- 
mesric  consumption  of  rayon  has  declined; 
the  export  subsidy  rate  was  reduced;  and 
the  national  acreage  allotment  has  been  in- 
creased. The  increased  support  level  an- 
nounced for  19fil  has  reversed  at  least  some 
of  these  favorable  developments,  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  administration  r.ither  than  leg- 
islation. 

Compromise  legislation  was  enacted  for  to- 
bacco last  year  and  we  know  of  no  urgent 
need  for  further  changes  in  this  program  at 
this  time.  Farm  Bureau  has  supported  and 
continues  to  support  the  tobacco  program; 
however,  we  regard  this  program  a.s  a  special 
case  rather  than  a  m(Xlel  for  other  com- 
modities. Tobacco  is  heavily  taxed.  It  Is 
not  a  food.  Tlie  producer's  market  is  domi- 
nated by  large  domestic  companies  and  for- 
eign monopolies.  Th^  acreage  involved  is 
small;  so  the  'diverted  acres  problem"  has 
not  been  seriou.s  Also,  up  to  now,  there  is 
no  acceptable   substitute. 

Additional  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
help  producers  correct  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  that  have  developed  in  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man's statements  to  this  committee  that 
"the  CCC  investment  in  price  stipport.s  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  will  be  about  $8.5  bil- 
lion" and  "wheat  and  feed  grains  will  ac- 
count for  87  percent  of  this"  underline  the 
need  for  development  of  sound  legislation 
in  this  area. 

The  wheat  program  is  a  classic  example  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  any  attempt  to 
fix  prices  and  control  production  legisla- 
tively. The  feed  situation  has  been  seriously 
aggravated  by  programs  that  have  diverted 
millions  of  acres  from  controlled  crops  to 
feed  grains,  oilseeds,  and  forage. 

The  feed  grain  problem  did  not  result 
from  elimination  of  the  ineffective  and  dis- 
credited acreage  allotment  program.  All  the 
allotment  program  did  was  to  shift  land  from 
corn  to  other  feed  crops.  The  increase  in 
corn  production  which  occtirred  after  the 
allotments  were  dropped,  was  largely  a  re- 
sult of  other  factors,  including  the  termina- 
tion of  the  acreage  reserve"  program  and 
extremely  favorable  growing  conditions  the 
last  2  years. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  in  the 
corn  situation  is  the  increase  in  disappear- 
ance that  has  occurred  in  response  to  the 
lower  support  levels  of  recent  vears.  Dis- 
appearance has  averaged  4.083  million 
bushels  in  the  last  2  years  (1959  and  1960 
marketing  years i  in  comparison  with  an 
average  of  3.009  million  bushels  for  the  5 
marketing    years,    1948    to    195'2.    Inclusive 


This  is  an  lucre. tse  of  984  million  bushels,  or 
32  percent,  and  a  clear  indication  that  m  u- 
ketji  can  be  expanded. 

To  assist  growers  of  feed  grains,  wlieai, 
soybeans,  and  flax  in  adjusting  production 
to  market  needs  and  provide  for  an  orderly 
liquidation  of  Government  surpluses,  we 
favor  a  properly  designed  and  administcicd 
cropland   adjustment    program 

Our  recommendations  for  sucli  a  program 
have  been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  and  are  now  pending  before  this 
committee  as  S,  1240. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  pro- 
poses to  remove  a  basic  cause  of  continuing 
low  farm  Income  by  starting  an  immediate 
reduction  of  the  agricultural  productive 
pl.ant  to  a  size  which  will  better  fit  farm 
output  to  market  needs  and  open  the  way 
to  orderly  liquidation  of  accumulated  Gov- 
ernment stocks.  It  provides  lor  voluntary 
participation  by  producers  of  nil  crops  but 
requires  producers  who  wish  to  qualify  for 
price  support  on  wheat,  feed  grains,  "soy- 
beans, and  flax  to  participate.  Greatest 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  retirement  of 
land  from  wheat  and  feed  grain,'^  as  these 
crops— and  particularly  wheat^are  the  ones 
with  the  most  serious  surplus  problems. 

Specifically,  we  recommend  a  temporary 
program  which  provide.^  that  — 

(li  The  Secretary  of  Aaricul' ;;iv  shall  de- 
termine annually  the  overall  acreage  adjust- 
ment of  feed  grains,  wheat,  soybeai's  and 
flax  necessary  to  bring  production  in  line 
witli  anticipated  di.sappearance.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  establish  annually  the  per- 
centage of  cropland  which  must  be  placed 
under  contract  to  qualify  for  price  support 
on  these  commodities. 

(2 1  To  be  eligible  for  price  supports  on 
wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  flax,  pro- 
ducers mtist  participate  in  the  cropland  ad- 
justment program.  Cropland  alreadv  ni  a 
retirement  program  shall  be  counted  in  de- 
termining compliance  with  this  require- 
ment. Producers  of  other  commodities  mav 
also  participate.  (Whole  farm  participation 
should  be  encouraged.)  Any  cropland  re- 
tired under  the  program  in  exce.ss  of  the 
minimum  requirement  for  price  support 
must  be  placed  under  contract  for  at  least 
3  years. 

(3)  Cropland  adjustment  payments  shall 
be  made  at  a  level  which  will  encourage 
sufficient  voluntary  participation  to  attain 
the  desired  adjustment. 

(4)  Adjustment  payments  mav  be  made 
in  cash  or  in  kind  Empha.sis  ".should  be 
placed  on  payment  m  kind,  with  care  to 
minimize  disturbance  ot  the  market  price 
structure  for  grain 

(5)  Cropland  retired  under  this  program 
must  be  in  addition  to  land  normally  left 
Idle  or  fallowed. 

(6 1  Acreage  retired  under  the  program 
may  not  be  harvested  or  grazed. 

(7i  A  maximum  limit  shall  be  placed  on 
the  percentage  of  cropland  acreage  that  may 
be  retired  in  any  county  after  allowing  f()"r 
the  minimum  acreage  required  for  price 
support.  Acreage  retired  luider  previous 
programs  shall  not  prevent  participation  in 
the  annual  adjustment  programs. 

(8)  Wheat  acreage  allotments  shall  be 
terminated. 

(9 1  The  price  support  level  on  corn  shall 
be  related  to  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  during  the  immediately  preceding 
3  years.  The  support  levels  for  other  feed 
grains  and  wheat  shall  be  comparable  to  the 
level  for  corn  with  adjtistments  for  differ- 
ences in  weight,  nutritive  value,  buver  pref- 
erence, and  supply-demand  conditions. 

(10)  Adequate  measures  shall  be  taken 
to  protect  farmers  from  the  competition  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  from 
accumulated  stocks. 

Table  I  shows  the  otitput-ti.se  picture  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  m  recent  years  and 
current  carryovers. 
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Assuming  that  market  growth  over  the 
next  few  years  will  be  at  least  proportional 
to  output  growth  due  to  Improving  vlelds 
per  acre,  a  reduction  m  '  utput  ol  5  to  8  per- 
cent would  just  about  baiance  current  pro- 
duction with  current  m.ii  kei  needs.  Any 
cm t put  reduction  in  excess  of  tlus  amount 
would  provide  opportunity  to  start  liquida- 
tion (f  Ciovernnuut  stocks;  however,  experi- 
ence with  past  land  retirement  efforts,  indi- 
cates ihat  tlie  percentage  cut  In  acreage 
would  ha\e  to  be  suhstantiaHy  larger  than 
the  Indicated  percci.tafre  reduction  in  output 
In  order  to  Ijalance  supplies  with  dem.ind 

Table  II  shows  approximate  cropland 
acreage  naiiouhlly,  how  the  acreage  Is  cur- 
rently being  used,  and  what  the  status  of 
land  devoted  to  specified  cropts  would  be  un- 
der the  prop>>sed  adjustment  program. 

TABLE     II.  —  U.S.     CROPL.^ND     ACREAGE     ET     PRIN- 
CIPAL   VSE5 
CROPLAND    CROtJPED    TY    PRINCIPAL    USE 

Planted  aceapr 

Gro\ip  A— To  be  supported  (with- 
out acreage  controls)'  (pro- 
ducers of  tliese  comniodifies 
desiring  prirc  support  must 
participate  in  the  prop<'sed 
cropland  adjiistment  pro- 
gram) : 

Corn,  all 82.906 

Wheat,    all' 55.633 

Oats,    barley,    rye 52.177 

Sorghum,  for  grain 15.444 

Soybeans,  lor   beans 23.516 

Flax,    all 3.527 

Subtotal,  group  A (233.203) 


Group  B  -To  be  supported  (wuh 
acreage  control.^)'  (participa- 
tion in  the  pt'ip  'srd  cnpLmd 
adjustment  program  is  not  re- 
quired for  price  support  on 
these  commodities)  : 
Cotton 16,  oea 

Rice -- 1.614 

Peanut.s —         1,  579 

Tobacco 1. 144 

Subtotal,  group  B (20,405) 

Group  C — Other  crops  and  uses:  ' 

Conservation    reserve '28.432 

Hay.    cropland    pasture,    other 

crops,  fallow,  idle,  f.u'.ure,  etc.     177.  809 

ToL.il   cropland,  all  uses'..     459,649 
'  P:, lilted  a-reagc  for   1960  as  reported  by 

r.^DA. 

'  Currently  supported  and  controlled,  but 
controls  to  be  terminrU'd  imder  Fi»rm  Bu- 
ret u  proposal. 

■"  1954  US  Census  of  Agriculture— data 
now  used  by  USD.\  in  Land  Retirement  Com- 
putations. New  census  data  to  be  aM'.llable 
in  about  6  months. 

*  Under   contract   In    1960. 

Under  F.irm  Baicaus  proposal  all  land 
liaLcd   ill    table    II   under   groups   A,   B,    and 


C  except  for  an  amount  in  group  C  equal 
to  that  which  Is  customarily  summer  fal- 
lowed or  left  idle— wotild  be  eligible  for  the 
land  retirement  program  on  a  voluntary 
b.'is.s. 

Tiie  acvei'.gc  a"!  •nietUs  a;>n;icabie  tn  rrops 
listed  in  group  B  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  cropland  adjustment  program;  however. 
l.irnifrs  entering  the  program  to  qualify  for 
price  supports  on  a  grain  or  oilseed  crop 
would  be  required  to  retire  a  designated  per- 
centage of  their  total  cropland.  For  ex- 
ample, if  jiroduccrs  should  be  required  to  re- 
t-.'-e  15  percent  of  their  cropland  to  qualify 
f  T  price  supports  on  a  grain  or  oilseed  crop, 
a  priKlucer  with  200  acres  oi  cropland  would 
be  required  to  retire  30  acres  even  thoutth 
he  miglit  have  a  25-acrc  cotton  aiio;n:ent. 
If  such  a  producer  wished  to  Ignore  the 
program  he  could  still  get  price  support 
on  his  cotton  by  complying  with  his  cotton 
ailoiment,  but  he  would  be  ineligible  for 
support  on  gram  and  oilseed  crops. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  ;s  de- 
signed to  achieve  needed  adjustments  In 
gram  production  on  a  basis  consistent  w;th 
individual  choice  in  a  market  system.  Under 
such  an  api)roach  It  is  essential  that  sup- 
port prices  be  consistent  wuh  production 
objectives.  This  means  that  price  supports 
should  facilitate  orderly  marketing  rather 
than  fix  prices  at  artificial  levels. 

Wheat  allotments  and  quotas  wou'.d  be 
'ermmated.  The  support  price  for  wheat 
W'.uld  be  ba.sed  on  the  national  average  sup- 
pi^rt  price  f^r  corn  with  adjustnients  for 
chffererces  in  weight  per  busl:el.  ntitritive 
NulUf-.  buyer  preference,  and  supply-demand 
condiiions.  Thus,  all  grains  would  be  given 
ronparable  treatment  and  the  individual 
farmer  would  be  free  to  decide  what  grains 
he  will  prxiucc —subject  to  the  requirement 
that  he  must  retire  a  periei.t.ige  of  h.s  crop- 
land to  qualify  for  price  s'.ipport  on  wheat, 
corn,  uats,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  rye,  soy- 
t)eans.  and  flax.  The  amount  of  land  a  pro- 
ducer inu.st  retire  to  qualify  for  price  sup- 
jxjrt  would  be  based  on  his  total  acreage  of 
(Topland-  and  not  on  his  production  his- 
tory— so  the  inequities  associated  with  his- 
toric bases  would  be  avoided.  Surplus  wheat 
could  en'er  the  fe<d  market  on  a  fair  com- 
fietitive  brisis;  but  market  demand  for 
unliable  wlieat  should  cause  average  prices 
to  exceed  the  support  level. 

To  prn'ect  producers  of  the  commodities 
affected  by  this  program  from  competitive 
G<3vernmcnt  sales,  the  prices  at  which  the 
CCC  can  sell  accumulated  stocks  for  unre- 
stricted use  shou.Id  be  substantially  higher 
than    curient    support    prices, 

TITLES    II.  in    AND    IV 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  con.mit- 
tee  IS  also  asking  for  our  rec'immendations 
with  regard  to  section  132  of  subtitle  D,  and 
titles  II,  III,  and  IV  of  S.  1643.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, these  sections  of  the  bill  should  be 
considered  separately.  We  will  comment 
on  them  briefly  and  ask  your  permission  to 
file  supplemental  statements  later,  to  follow 
our  testimony  in  the  record  following  today's 
testimony,  if  no  further  hearings  on  these 
titles  are  held. 


T.tle  II  of  S.  1643  contains  amendments 
to  Public  Law  480.  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  Act  Tliese  provisions  (ai  ex- 
tend for  5  yei-.rs  t;ie  authority  to  enter  into 
foreign  currency  sales  ol  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts; (bi  increase  the  authorization  for  such 
agreements  by  »7.5  billion;  and  (Ci  amend 
titles  I.  II.  and  IV  of  Public  Law  480  in  se-. - 
eral  signiacant  a.spects.  We  strjngly  urge 
tills  committee  to  schedule  sepi_rate  hear- 
ings on  this  title. 

Farm  Bureau  would  appreciate  the  cppor- 
tunity  of  presenting  detailed  rerommend;'- 
tions  in  regard  to  title  II  and  Publl''  Law  480 
if  such  hearings  are  held.  If  the  decision  is 
made  not  to  schedule  a  separate  liearine  we 
request  the  opportunity  of  filing  a  detailed 
statement  of  title  II  provisions  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  hearing  record  of  S    164f.. 

Title  III  deals  with  agricultural  credit  and 
consolidation  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Farm  Btire^'U  favors  sound  acrricul- 
t viral  credit  on  a  permanent  ba-sis  because 
we  belle^e  It  is  essential  to  the  further 
dc-velopment  and  ad-.ancement  of  agricul- 
ture. Adequate  sotirces  of  credit  at  in- 
terest rates  which  are  not  excessive  and  on 
terms  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  farm- 
er's needs  become  Increasingly  neces.sary  as 
farmers   adjust    to    technological    changes 

We  f.ivor  the  continuation  c^f  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Adm.inistration,  and  we  approve 
th.e  Consolidation  posed  in  this  bill  which 
will  reduce  the  administrative  problems,  and 
we  believe  will  prc',  ide  better  service  to  the 
farmers. 

We  supported  HR  11761  which  passed 
tlie  House  in  tlie  l.^st  Congress  and  is  now 
before  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  S,  764 
( Senator  Ellender  1 .  However,  we  oppose 
certain  changes  which  have  been  Incor- 
porated m  this  new  bill.  \\'e  will  supply 
our  detailed  objections  for  the  record  at 
a  later  date. 

Title  IV  is  general  !n  nature  and  deals 
with  co-op  mergi-r  and  acquisition:  Great 
Plains   program     and   school   milk   program 

If  hearings  are  not  held  separately  for 
tliese  items,  we  will  furnish  for  the  record 
uar  reaction  to  each  of  these  provisions. 

Section  132  of  subtitle  D  deals  with  ex- 
tension of  the  Wool  Act.  We  have  some 
very  def.nite  policy  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Wool  Act,  and  would  cer- 
tainly like  an  opportunity  to  present  our 
detailed  views  with  regard  to  this  part  of 
the  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

A  major  objective  of  Farm  Bureau  policy 
Is  to  create  conditions  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  earn  and  get  liigh 
per  family  real  incomes  in  a  m.anner  which 
will  preserve  freedom.  You  will  note  tliat 
V.  p  st.re5.s  "per  family  real   income." 

Programs  that  would  drastically  limit  the 
amount  to  be  sold,  put  a  ceiling  on  the  prices 
to  be  received,  and.  at  the  same  time,  cause 
continued  increases  In  the  costs  farmers  must 
pay  are  the  road  to  low  per  family  real 
income. 

The  basic  issue  raised  by  these  proposals 
in  title  I  of  S.  1643  and  the  alternative  ap- 
proach we  have  recom.mended  is  simply  this: 
Are  we  going  to  have  a  Government -planned, 
licensed,  and  regimented  agriculture  run 
from  Washington,  or  are  we  going  to  solve 
farm  problems  In  a  way  that  will  preser-.  e 
freedom  and  Increase  opportunity  for  farm- 
ers to  earn  and  get  high  per  family  net 
income? 

A  change  in  the  direction  of  agricultural 
pciicy  is  long  o'.erdue.  but  the  changes 
proposed  in  8.  1643  go  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. The  quotas,  penalties,  payments,  and 
limitations  outlined  by  title  I  would  lead  to 
complete  Government  control  of  individual 
farming  operations,  reduced  efficiency,  small- 
er markets,  the  coiitlnuation  of  high  Treasury 
costs,  the  capitalization  of  program  beiichis. 
and  low  per  family  net  income  for  f>uir,e:o. 
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Farm  Bureairs  cropland  adjuaimeiu  pru- 
^ram  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  It 
IS  a  voluntary  program.  It  moves  away 
from  the  detailed  regulation  of  individual 
farming  operations  It  seeks  to  reduce  total 
production — not  Just  to  shift  the  problem 
:rom  commodity  to  commodity.  It  will  re- 
duce export  program  costs  immediately  and 
total  program  costs  as  production  is  brought 
into  a  better  balance  with  effective  market 
demand. 

The  adoption  of  Farm  Bureau's  cropland 
adjustment  program  would  be  a  real  step 
forward  in  agricultural  policy.  We  strongly 
recommend  that  this  approach  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  controls,  payments,  permit?. 
and   penalties  provided  in  title  I  of  S.    1643 

Appendix  A:  Changes  in  the  Number  .vnd 
Size  of  F.\rms 
This  is  a  summary  of  the  prelmunary 
census  reports  on  the  number  of  farms  in 
48  States — excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii— 
111  1959. 


On  a  national  basis  the  following  signif- 
ic;!nt  shifts  took  place  between  1954  and 
19.='i9 

I  1  1  The  intal  number  of  farms  dropped 
i!2  6  percent  A  little  more  than  one-flfth 
of  this  decline  resulted  from  a  change  in 
detinition  which  eliminated  units  of  less  than 
10  acres  unles.s  they  had  gross  annual  sales 
of  at  lea.<=t  $2.")0  The  remaining  four-fifths 
of  the  decline  represents  an  actual  change  in 
tile  number  of  farm  units. 

I- I  The  number  of  farms  with  gross  sales 
vi    ■*! 0.000    or    more    increased    36.2    percent. 

i3i  Tlie  luimbcr  of  farms  w,'ith  gross  sales 
of  le<s  thin  S  10.000  dropped  30.8  percent 
with  most  of  the  decline  taking  place  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale.  The  drop  was  39 
perct'ut  for  farms  with  gross  sales  of  less  than 
$2,500:  24  percent  for  those  with  sales  of 
S2.500  to  $4,999:  and  7.6  percent  for  those 
".  it!i  dales  of  $5,000  to  J(9.999. 

Stated  another  way: 

Farms  with  gross  sales  of  810,000  or  more 
increased  from  12  2  to  21  5  percent  of  all 
farms. 


Farms  with  gross  sales  of  $5,000  to  $9,999 
increased  froni  14.8  to  176  percent  of  the 
total. 

Farms  with  a  gross  of  $2,500  tu  $4,999  de- 
creased slightly  from  16  9  percent  of  the  to- 
tal in  1954  to  16  7  percent  in  1959. 

Farms  with  gross  sales  of  les,s  than  $2,500 
decrea.sed  from  56  percent  of  the  total  in 
1954  to  44.1  percent  in  1959 

A  new  breakdown  presented  for  the  first 
time  In  the  1959  censu.s  Indicates  tliat  54 
percent  of  the  farms  with  gross  sales  of  less 
than  $2,500  are  part-time  unit.s  with  oper- 
ators who  worked  off  the  farm  100  days  or 
more,  or  with  other  family  Income  exceeding 
farm  sales.  Another  24.7  percent  are  part- 
retirement  units  with  fiperators  65  years  of 
age  or  oww.  Only  21  l  percent  of  the  farms 
with  a  gro.ss  of  less  than  $2,500  failed  to 
classify  as  part  time  or  part  reriremeiu 

In  summary,  the  new  censu.':  figures  make 
it  clear  that  family  farms  are  a.djusting  to 
the  si7,e  of  busineKs  needed  ff)r  commercial 
operations  and  that  the  great  majority  ot 
really  low  production  farms  are  primarily 
residences 
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KENNEDY  F.^ILURE  IN  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr  FIRNIE,  Mr  Spt-aker.  I  n>\: 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Hcsmfr  :  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.^  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  '.ienileman  fiom  Neu 
York? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  that  the  June  16  Washington  Re- 
port of  the  American  Seturity  Council 
be  reproduced  at  this  point  in  the  Rec  - 
ORD  because  it  coincides  witli  the  view.s 
of  the  majority  of  Americans.  I  also 
have  in  mind  that  it  misht  be  read  and 
even  reiead  by  some  of  the  people  down 
at  tlie  White  House  who  could  leain 
some  necessary  things  from  it— thinas 
which  aie  vital  for  the  defen.se  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  United  States  of  Amei - 
ica.     This  document,   written  bv  Ches- 
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ter  Ward,  editor  in  chief  of  the  repoit. 
IS  a  clear  and  understandable  blueprint 
for  national  survival.  It  was  written  bj' 
a  man  who  understands  the  practical 
business  of  national  self-preservation. 
It  was  published  by  an  organization  that 
i>  likewise  realistic.  It  points  out  that 
the  professional  thesis  and  naive  advice 
uf  administration  advisers  are  the  ba.sis 
of  the  rapid  deterioiation  of  U.S.  con- 
tiol  over  its  destiny  that  has  occurred 
.'>ince  Mr.  Kennedy  a.ssumed  office. 

The  American  Security  Council's  offi- 
cials  aie.  in  lar^e  members,  retired  of- 
liceis  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and 
uthers  who  ha\e  actually  been  shot  at. 
bombed,  and  otherwise  endangered  dur- 
ing one  or  moie  wars  in  the  defense  of 
their  count ly.  Unlike  present  White 
Hou.se  advisers,  these  officials  are  not 
academic  types  fiom  campus  cloisters 
whose  theories  have  never  been  tested 
on  the  battlegrounds  of  hot  war  or  cold 
war.  Their  words  and  advice  should  be 
.s<jusht  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  not  spurned  as 
has  been  the  case  thiis  far. 

The  text  of  the  remarkable  document 
to  which  I  have  leferred  is  as  follows: 

AMTRIC  SN  .SrCTRtTY  Ci-  rNCIl. 
W'SIIINGTON  RfPORT 


US 
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Washington.  June  16  1961  — Cir.ive  con- 
cern is  growing  in  Wit.sliirititon  thiH  President 
Kennedys  advi^^erh  do  ii'.t  realize  tiiai  the 
United  States  i.s  still  the  strur.gest  Nation 
nil  earth. 

The  publicized  piiriKise  of  the  Vienna  sum- 
mit WHS  tu  avert  niiscalculationfs 

Yet  it  appears  that  the  actual  result  w.ts 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  mu.st  tragic  miscal- 
culation uf  all — acceptance  by  U.S  policy  ad- 
',  isers  of  the  Communist  myth  that  America 
;.s  helpless  to  stem  the  inevitable  expansiuii 
'.f  So\iet  Communi.st  p.-jwfr 

As  Moscow  finally  re\eals  lo  the  U  .S  public 
the  details  of  the  two  documents  Khru- 
.-.hchev  ser\cd  on  Mr  Kennedy  at  Vienna — 
.1  revelation  significantly  not  made  by  Wash- 
ington-evidence mounts  that  U.S.  policy 
\ersus  Russia  has  turned  even  softer  than  lit 
the  initial  era  of  our  defeats  in  Laos  and 
Cuba 

Mr.  Kennedy's  "Pug'AM.sh'  professors  evi- 
dently had  IKJ  plans  to  answer  that  lne\itable 
(juestlon,  "What  do  we  do  now?"/'if  their 
policy  of  accommi.jdation  and  nqgotiatioit 
^hould  fall.  It  Just  never  occurred  to  thent 
that  Jovial,  benevolent  old  Grandfather 
Khrushchev  would,  like  all  other  dictator- 
aggressnr-world  conquerors,  keep  raising  the 
i)rice  of  peace  in  our  time. 

The  dt>cuments  delivered  to  Kenr.edy  at 
Vienna  reveal  the  new  Red-tag  price — sur- 
render of  Berlin  from  its  status  as  part  of 
'he  free  world  to  that  of  Communist-con- 
irr.lled  neutrality:  unconditional  surrender 
'  f  any  rltjht  ever  to  attempt  inspection  of  a 
iniclear  test-ban  agreement  without  being 
blocked  by  a  Russian  veto. 

The  Pugwash-profes.sor  types  were  sh.Dcked 
;tf  the  rise  in  the  price  rpioted  them  so  short 
..  time  ago  as  November-December  1960  by 
Khrushchev  himself  in  Moscow,  when  they 
leporicd  back  to  a  young  and  new  President - 
I'lert  that  they  were  convinced  that 
Klirushchev  sincerely  wanted  disarma- 
ir.ent  Tliey  would  not  have  been  shocked 
at  the  rise  in  the  price  of  neootiated  peace 
if  they  had  only  understood  tlie  les.-^on  his- 
tory teaches:  the  total  jirice  of  purchased 
peace  goes  up,  not  down,  with  the  payment 
of  each  Munich-type  installment. 

Since  Klirtishchev  quoted  them  his  price 
111  Moscow  a  few  months  ago,  the  Uiiit.ed 
States  ha.s  made  the  installment  ]XTyment.i 
of  Laos   and   Cuba.     If  we   pay   tlu  now  de- 


manded Installments  of  surrendennc  Bei - 
liii  to  Communist  control,  and  surreiideniif; 
control  of  our  nuclear  destiny  to  a  Soviet 
neutral  controlled  administration,  the  same 
White  House  advisers  will  undoubtedly  be 
surprised  again  and  again  when  Khiii- 
shchcv's  quotations   go   up   and  tip 

AMERICA.N'S     NO     LONGER     SUFFER     THE      MISCAL- 
CULATIONS     OF     THEIR     LEADERS 

Fortunately  for  the  future  fif  the  UiiU-'d 
.States,  as  the  very  small  but  very  influ- 
ential elite  grotips  of  tiitralntellectuals  and 
scientists  show  more  and  more  symptfims 
of  sufTering  from  defeatism  and  doubt  the 
"•trength  of  America,  millions  of  ju.=t  plain 
Americans  are  re.icting  in  exactly  t)-.e  oi)- 
I>osite  direction. 

Americans  are  tired  of  defeat.^  They  arc 
tired  of  surrenders  covered  tip  as  negotmtcd 
.settlements  They  are.  Indeed,  tired  of  so 
much  talk  and  so  little  action  by  our 
leaders  For  the  first  time  in  the  16  years 
of  the  cold  war,  a  demand  for  victory  is  be- 
ginning to  roll  into  Washington.  UniiKe 
some  professorial  types,  the  American  people 
at  times  think  with  their  ruts.  This  ;=  S'lic 
of  those  times. 

The  centuries-old  intuition  of  a  free  peo- 
ple tells  them  that  there  mu.^t  be  -'..i'-.! 
.iiternnti\e  for  America  than  further  dis- 
astrous .'ittemins  to  buy  a  neeotiated  peace 
from  the  Com.munlsts  at  ever-increasing 
prices  More  and  more  thousands  of  tliem 
are  crowdme  to  find  the  answers  for  them- 
sehes  111  national  strategy  seminars  spcjn- 
sored  thrfjuehotit  the  country  by  the  Army. 
by  anti-Communist  organi7atioi-;s,  by  civic 
and  patriotic  grotn>s.  and  by  crcanizations 
formed  for  the  special  purpose  of  stipporting 
national  security,  such  as  the  Institute  for 
American  Strategy  and  the  American  Secu- 
rity Cotincil.  They  are  reading  hopeful  and 
resolute  books,  like  "'A  Forward  .Strategy 
lor  America" — and  wondering  why  those 
pc.)OIe  in   Washington  don't   read   them   too, 

THF    NATIONAL    PRESS    ALSO    RUNS    AHEAD    OF 
WHITE     HOUSE     ADVISERS 

Most  liopoful  sign  of  all  is  that  imp.ri.^nt 
sf^gmenls  of  the  national  press  r-.re  begir.i.mg 
tcj  sense  the  ground  swell  of  tlie  people's 
concern  for  their  country.  A  group  of  the 
most  Influential  Washington  correspondents 
begins  to  meet  with  leaders  of  the  no-more- 
accommcxjations  school  of  thought  here. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  coltimnist  Roscoe 
Drummond  declares  that  "the  country  is 
.'iiixioui^ly  waiting  for  the  President  to  act  in 
a   way  equal   to  the  tirgency  of  his  words." 

Close  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
widely  syndicated  columnist  Joseph  Alsoj) 
concedes  that  the  "new  leader  of  the  United 
.States'  has  not  found  the  answer  to  the 
new  brand  of  brinksmanship  which  Khru- 
shchev is  practicing  all  over  the  world  '  and 
predicts  that  'if  the  W'est  remains  tinpre- 
pared  to  fight  for  vital  positions,  the  ftiture 
is  likely  to  hold  a  ctimulativc  seqtiencc  uf 
resounding  Western  defeats  " 

Reaching  even  more  people.  Life  initiates 
a  completely  unprecedented  editorial  policy, 
with  I'.s  issue  of  June  2  headlining  the 
jsrimary  and  most  urgent  of  all  US.  na- 
tional objectives:  "We  Must  Win  the  Cold 
War,"  For  the  first  time  a  lay  audience  of 
many  millions  of  the  American  people  are 
cut  in  on  the  point  so  long  stressed  by  pro- 
fessional strategic  experts :  ui;less  we  adopt 
;.  national  objective  of  victory,  we  will  soon 
have  rio  alternati\'e  ihan  to  negi-'ti^tte  our 
own  surrender 

With    the    American    people    tlius    xvunied 

and  for  the  first  time  arotised.  their  greatest 

need  to  know"  is  covered  in  these  questions: 

1,  Is  President  Kennedy  really  recei^ing 
and  acting  on  advice  which  recognizes  no 
alternative  to  continued  negotiation  with  the 
Soviets  at  Khrtishchevs  spiraling  prices^ 

2  What  will  be  the  ultimate  price  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  foreign  policy  and  mili- 
tary  posture.'     That    is,   how   much   further 


can  Kl.rushchP->  casii  in  on  the  weaknesses 
of  our  present  policies,  and  what  will  happen 
to  our  country  if  we  do  not  change  them'' 

3  Is  there  a  course  of  action  still  open 
to  the  United  States  by  which  we  can  win 
•lie  cold  war  and  at  the  same  time  deter  a 
hot  world  war  III ' 

Here  are  the  answers — answers  derived 
from  the  studies.  sTatements.  and  writings  of 
experienced  straieeic  expertB  who  belie-,  e 
ti^at  U.S,  strength  will  be  freedom's  stircst 
salvation. 

TOO      MANY      WHITE      ItOrSE      ADV^TSE.IS      ARE 
COMMITTED     TO     NEGOTIATION 

Evidence  is  piling  up  liere  that  Presidential 
aci'.i.sers  intend  to  cling  to  the  hopeless  hope 
of  rational  and  patient  negotiation  with  the 
So\iets 

It  IS  becoming  apparent  also  that  thcv 
ha\e  con\inccd  ttie  President  tiiat  he  sliouid 
attem.pt  to  still  the  public  clamor  for  a 
charge  away  from  the  soft  accommodation 
approach  to  a  resolute  stand  based  on  U.S. 
power  and  the  will  to  use  it  Just  how  much 
ittfiuence  they  still  wield  is  attested  bv  these 
p  •<:T-\':enna    actions   of    the   Presideir. 

1.  On  June  8  he  took  advantage  of  an  i:  - 
f'jrmal  address  to  United  Press  Internatiou.ii 
editors  and  publishers  to  request  the  press 
to  help  inform  the  Nation  that  there  is  "no 
single  action,  no  new  dramatic  policy  which 
can  of  itself  and  almost  instantaneously, 
change  ba.'jically  the  balance  of  power  or  the 
bah.nce  of  events  in  our  favor" 

2  At  the  same  time  he  announced  tl;,it 
tiie  United  States  would  remain  at  the  con- 
ference table  in  Geneva  despite  tite  con- 
temptuous violations  and  stallmgs  by  the 
Communists  on  tlie  Laos  cease-fire  agree- 
ment and  the  humiliating  character  of  the 
Khrushchev  rebuff  of  Kennedy  personally  on 
the  test-ban  draft  agreement,  and  despite 
the  numerous  U.S.  concessions. 

A  The  demanding  and  hiehhanded  tone 
o!  the  Berlin  and  test-ban  documents  ser\ed 
on  the  President  by  Khrushchev  and  spe- 
cifics of  the  additional  concessions  listed 
as  his  price  for  reduction  of  tensioiiS  was 
not  revealed  to  the  American  public  except 
by  Mosc?w:  nor  was  there  any  official  US 
.icknowledement  of  the  Associated  Press  re- 
II -Tt  of  June  8  that  in  case  of  a  conventional 
war  relating  to  the  Berlin  issue.  Khrushchev 
had  threatened.  "We  will  put  five  divisions 
where  you  ptit  one" 

4  The  only  request  Mr  Kennedy  has  made 
even  indirectly  to  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  result  of  his  somber  reptort 
on  the  Vienna  conference  was  not  to  build 
v.p  L*  S  military  power,  but  for  more  foreign, 
aid  funds — esj>eciany  for  social  welfare  type 
of  aid  which  is  now  slated  for  far  more  than 
half  ol  the  $4,7  billion  requested.  This  ac- 
tion—or lack  of  it— clearly  is  designed  not  to 
pro-'ke  The  Soviets 

BOOKS     AND     SPEECHES     SHOW     ADVISEIRS"     PRIME 
PURPOSE    IS    A\OIDANCE    OF    WAR 

How  is  it  that  sincere  and  in  many  re- 
spects brilliant  policy  advisers  counsel  a 
course  of  accommodations  and  patient  nego- 
tiations wluch  coustitut€  installment  sur- 
renders arid  which  threaten  to  bring  on 
world  war  III  the  way  Munich  brought  on 
World  War  II':> 

Although  the  reasons  are  difTerent  with 
difTerent  individuals,  the  WTitings  of  many 
of  the  advisers  to  the  White  House  show  one 
common  conviction:  "Our  one  hope  for  the 
survival  of  our  civilization — (is  in)  the  effort 
t  T   block   the  Kremlin  without  war." 

Those  words  are  quoted  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Ge'irpe  Bundy's  book  on  Dean  Ache.^n  m 
which,  among  other  things,  he  defends  the 
then  Secretary  of  St.at*'s  saying  that  he 
would  iiot  turn  his  back  on  Alger  Hiss.  Mr. 
Bundy  is  now  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
m  charge  of  national  security  affairs.  Prof. 
Jerome  Wiesner  certainly  has  been  outsp>oken 
in  his.  conviction  that  if  a  disarmament 
agreement   is   not   sectired  with,   the  Soviets, 
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;»nd  war  outlawed,  the  arms  race  will  erupt 
into  world  war,  wlih  "hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  undoubtedly  killed,  uncount^able 
uiture  generations  condemned  to  death  or 
rnaliormation.  and  thousands  of  billions  of 
dollars  wortii  of  property  destroyed"  ( pref- 
pce  t'j  "Arms  Control  Issue,"  Daedalus,  fall, 
lL'60i. 

Although  McGeorge  Bundy  is  generally 
:e,-arded  as  the  No.  1  egghead  in  the 
Wnite  House  group  (Saturday  Evening  Post. 
June  10,  "The  White  Hou.se  Insid-.'rs,"  by 
Sic-wart  Alsop  I  .  Professes  \Vies£i£r's  unique 
po.sition  as  Assistant  to  tlj^'President  for 
Science  and  Technology  ;uid  author  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  preelection  position  papers  on 
disarmament,  permits  him  to  rival  Bundys 
unprecedented  power  The  Saturday  Re- 
vie*'  exuberantly  reports  that  Wiesner's  in- 
fluence has  been  felt  in  many  direction.s, 
and  points  with  pride  to  success  in  promot- 
ing peace  by  eliminating  the  warrior  men- 
tality from  positions  of  influence  in 
Washington  and  the  replacement  of  the  mili- 
tary by  scientists  and  lawyers  with  a 
genuinely  international  perspective  on 
human  affair<=. 

Prof.  Walt  Rostow.  the  other  Presidential 
Assistant  for  National  Security,  Joins  Bundy 
in  the  creed  that  our  society  is  threatened 
not  merely  by  military  defeat  or  the  defeat 
of  the  democratic  principle;  it  could  be 
threatened  by  war  itself,  given  the  nature  of 
modern  weapons  He  attends  Pugwash 
conferences  and  appeals  to  Soviet  leaders  to 
see  that  their  only  logical  choice  is  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  United  St<ites  to 
establish  an  effective  system  of  disarma- 
ment. He  concluded  a  lecture  on  national 
strategy  a  year  ago  with  the  declaration  that 
"the  role  of  the  United  States  In  determin- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  world's  history  over 
coming  decades  will,  of  course,  be  marginal, 
a:ict  success  cannot  be  assured." 

Also  in  the  small  very  select  group  with 
Mr  Kennedy  at  Oeneva  was  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  'i'ugoslavia  George  Kennan.  He  was 
th"  famous  Mr.  X.  architect  of  the  US. 
policy  of  containment  of  the  Soviets,  Tliis 
placed  such  restraints  on  dynamic  use  of 
the  overwhelming'  military  power  America 
enjoyed  from  1946  to  1956,  that  Stalin  and 
Khrushchev  were  able  to  extend  their  con- 
trol from  3  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  more 
than  33  percent  now.  Nevertheless,  until 
a  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  advising  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  Washington  .xs  one  of  his  two  most 
Influential  United  States-Soviet  policy  ad- 
visers, and  wao  c.illcd  to  be  at  his  side  in 
Vienna. 

Kennan  goes  much  further  than  Rostow 
in  downgrading  U.S.  power  to  influence  his- 
tory and  negating  US.  chances  of  success. 
In  an  address  to  the  Women's  National 
Den.ocr.'.tic  Club  in  Washington  only  about 
.1  year  before  the  Kennedy  election,  he  con- 
cluded that  "if  you  ask  me  whether  such  a 
country  [the  United  States |  has,  over  the 
long  run.  gocxl  chances  of  competing  with  a 
purposeful,  serious,  and  disciplined  societv 
such  as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  must 
s.-ty  that  the  answer  is  'No.'  " 

In  the  same  speech  he  questioned  how 
anyone  can  be  so  sure  of  the  righteousness 
of  lii,-;  o'^-n  political  c::vise  as  to  participate 
in  a  war  to  defend  it.  He  expressed  a  sense 
of  deepest  horror  and  dismay  at  the  U.S. 
jx>:icy  of  deterring  war  by  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons,  which  he  said  should  be 
aboli.shed  through  negotiation.  His  views  as 
to  prcte.Ting  peaceful  defeat  instead  of  war 
are  Interesting.  In  an  article  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  he  advocates  defending  our 
homes  only  as  well  as  we  can  in  the  direct 
sen!-e.  but  not  by  warning  of  retaliation  if 
our  homes  should  be  destroyed.  On  this  he 
concludes: 

"It  will  be  said  to  me:  This  m.ear.s  defeat. 
To   this  I  can  only  reply:    I  am  skeptical  of 


the  meaning  of  victory'  and  defeat'  in  rela- 
tion to  modern  war  between  great  countries. 
To  my  mind  the  defeat  is  war  itself." 

how  khrfshciiev  cashf.s  in  on  u.s. 
policymakers'  fear  of  war 

Khrushchev's  new  technique  of  triple- 
threat  brinksmanship  brilliantly  exploits 
the  fear  of  US.  advisers  of  taking  any  action 
which  even  appears  to  risk  war.  As  soon  as 
he  discovered  tliat  U.S.  policy  was  so  largely 
influenced  by  the  belief  that  our  one  hope 
fir  s'lrMval  of  our  civilization  was  based  on 
blocking  the  Kremlin  without  war,  he  set 
the  stage  to  make  it  appear  that  llie  Krem- 
lin wUl  not  let  itself  be  blocked  without 
war— wlierher  the  issue  be  Lao.s  or  Cuba  or 
Berlin  He  will  keep  it  up  without  end — 
forcing  us  into  surrender  after  surrender — 
so  long  as  US  policymakers  fear  war  more 
th:a  Khruslichev  appears  to  fear  war.  (He 
could  even  be  more  afraid  than  our  leaders, 
.actually,  and  siiH  win  on  every  bluff.  This 
probability  builds  up  and  up.  if  US.  advisers 
doubt  the  strength  of  the  United  States  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  Soviet,  and 
doubt  whether  our  cau.se  is  worth  risking 
hu!uireds  of  millions  of  lives  and  thovisands 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  property.) 

Here  is  how  he  does  It:  Khrushchev  first 
sets  the  stage  by  supplying  his  puppets  or 
proxies  with  sufficient  military  m.iterials  and 
manpower  so  that  they  can  overwhelm  local 
anti-Communist  government  forces.  This 
he  does  openly  by  airlift,  such  as  in  Ljios,  and 
also  clandestinely  by  border  infiltration  in 
secret.  Thousands  of  trained  guerrilla 
troops  cross  the  borders,  as  in  both  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam  In  Cuba  it  was  seallft  more 
than  airlift,  and  Iron  Curtain  technicians  as 
well  as  machineguns,  tanks,  and  modern 
fi^'hter  planes. 

In  short,  he  dues  whatever  is  necessary, 
and  regardless  of  what  anybody  thinks  or 
says,  to  create  a  situatL.n  in  which  we  can 
save  the  country  and  the  people  fr-jm  Com- 
numist  conquest  only  by  open  military  inter- 
\ention.  The  only  alternative  is  surrender, 
either  open  or  di.'^gui.sed  under  an  Interna- 
tional conference.  To  swny  our  choice  to  this 
alternative  of  accepting  defeat,  the  triple- 
threat  technique  goes  into  action. 

As  US.  policymakers  agonize  over  the 
dread  decision  whether  to  accept  the  risk  of 
war  by  emj}loying  our  military  power, 
Khrushchev  c.isls  the  second-stage  threat  of 
esculation  over  our  hesitating  deliberations. 
From  London  (usually)  to  Washington 
echoes  the  shrill  cry:  "Esculation  is  inevita- 
ble. Use  of  military  power  will  provoke 
Russia.  We  must  continue  to  try  words. 
Anything  stronger  than  words  risks  starting 
world  war  III  There  will  be  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust.    The  i.s.sue  here  is  not  worth  It." 

If  the  second  stage  threat  of  esculation  of 
a  little  war  into  a  hydrogen  holocaust  Is  not 
really  credible,  a  third-stage  threat  may  re- 
inforce it.  "If  U.S.  forces  go  into  Cuba. 
Communist  divisions  will  move  on  Berlin." 
And  then  there  is  always  the  threat  that  only 
works  on  the  United  States:  "World  opinion 
will  brand  you  as  an  aggressor." 

This  technique  of  Khrushchev  brinksman- 
ship worked  in  Laos  and  Cuba.  Will  It  work 
again  on  Berlin?  Is  another  US.  surrender 
in  the  making? 

Even  the  general  press  is  beginning  to 
reveal  how  much  the  answer  can  depend 
upon  the  fears  and  doubts  of  'The  White 
House  Insiders."  The  first  page  of  Time  for 
June  16  hvTjercautlously  understates  It  In 
this  manner. 

"In  his  report  on  Vienna,  Kennedy  was 
firm  and  uncompromising  in  his  promise  to 
hold  Berlin.  Bit  there  were  fears  that  the 
President  on  oc^^asion  relied  too  strongly  on 
advisers  who  wculd  rather  lose  the  cold  war 
step  by  step  than  risk  the  nuclear  conse- 
quences of  stanc'ing  fast." 


MOBILIZED     U.S.    POWER     Col  ID     WIN'     THE    r^LD 
WAR    AND    DETTLR    HoT    WAR 

Before  President  Kennedy  left  for  Vienna, 
a  group  of  experienced  and  realistic  strategic 
experts  were  trying  frantic. illy  V)  get  tiirough 
to  him.  Both  civi!i;ins  and  military,  rcieii- 
ttsts  and  InteHigonce  ;peclalists,  the^e  are 
the  men  who  belie\e  in  L'nited  States 
strength  and  being  willing  to  use  that 
strength  before  the  slide  to  defeat  becomes 
Irreversible.  Their  strategic  studies  have 
convinced  them  that  the  strategy  they  rec- 
ommend would  provide  Mr.  Kennedy  with 
an  effective  answer  to  any  tlireat  Kliiu- 
shchev  might  make  at  Vienna 

They  understood  thoroughly  cx.ictly  how 
tough  Khrushche-.  ciruUi  talk  to  Mr  Ken- 
nedy—especially .iixiut  Berlin  NeverMiele.ss, 
they  believe  that  the  experience  of  two  world 
wars  and  the  statistics  of  U.S.  productive 
capacity  prove  that  they  have  the  answer — 
and  have  it  in  one  word:  "mobili/.aUdn   ' 

We  could  not  win  World  War  I  or  Wi.rlU 
War  II  until  we  mobilised.  Once  we  mobi- 
lize, no  power  on  earth  can  block  our  victorv. 
The  "inevitability"  factor  shifts  to  our  side 
We  do  not  need  total  mobilization,  since  wo 
still  have  more  than  twice  the  pr(Klucti\e 
capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  can- 
not expect  to  continue  with  bti.sinei's  as 
usual — and  social  welfare  more  than  usual. 

These  str.itegists  recommend  mobill.'.atinn 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
three  essentials: 

1  Deter  world  war  III  and  Insure  the  sur- 
vival of  the  United  States  by  the  only  sure 
method — adopt  and  implement  a  national 
strategy  capable  of  unquestionably  winning 
any  war  the  Soviets  might  start. 

2.  Win  the  cold  war— by  turning  the  b.il- 
ance  of  events  from  US  defeats  and  :o,ss  of 
more  and  more  of  the  free  world  to  com- 
munism, to  US.  victories  and  the  extension 
of  freedom  instead  of  slavery. 

3.  Win  the  technological-scicntiflc-lndus- 
trial  race  with  the  Soviets  in  the  twin  tracks 
r;f  research  and  ma.ss-production— by  a  mas- 
sive Increase  in  national  effort  Into  these 
fields. 

This  is  the  way  we  won  two  World  Wars, 
but  there  Is  one  vital  difference  In  each 
of  those,  we  had  time— after  the  hot  war 
started— to  take  years  to  convert  from  pro- 
duction for  peace  to  production  to  win  a 
war.  This  time  we  must  do  it  before  the 
hot  war  starts— .so  that  the  Commiuiists  will 
not  start  the  hot  war,  ever.  If  we  wait  until 
the  shooting  starts  with  hydrogen-headed 
intercontinental  missiles,  it  will  be  too  Lite 
As  Khrushchev  has  explained,  the  difference 
is  that  where  wars  used  to  start  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  countries,  in  the  next  one  "all  stra- 
tegic and  industrial  targets  will  be  hit  In  the 
first  hour."  Thus  we  would  lose  our  one 
great  asset  for  winning  wars  without  ever 
having  used  It. 

The  U.S.  capability  of  spending  huge 
sums  of  money  to  swing  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  to  our  side  is  the  U.S.  ace  in  the 
hole.  Strategic-economic  studies  by  several 
Independent  groups  of  economic  experts 
have  proved  that  we  can  afford  this  price  of 
victory.  The  cost  to  us  of  Communist  vic- 
tory would  quite  literally  be  a  thousand 
times  greater. 

The  fact  that  we  could  surely — although 
certainly  not  cheaply  or  easily— win  the 
sclentiflc-technological-production  race  with 
the  Soviets  is  attested  in  the  writings  of 
such  leading  authorities  as  Dr.  Herman 
Kahn.  of  the  Rand  Corp  :  Dr  Ricii.u-d  Fo.stcr 
and  Dr.  Francis  P.  Hoeber.  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute;  Dr.  Robert  Strauz-Hupe 
and  Dr.  James  E.  Dougherty,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute;  and  by  a  substantial  number  of 
civilian  and  military  experts  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
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Once  we  are  strung  enough,  and  deter- 
mined enough,  the  Soviet  threats  of  escula- 
tion of  wars  will  go  away — never  to  return. 
Nor  will  they  start  any  wars,  little  or  big — 
once  they  know  that  the  United  States  will 
win. 

President  Kennedy  stated  in  his  Inaugura- 
tioii  address  that  "we  shall  pay  any  price. 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  op- 
pose any  foe  to  assure  the  survi'.al  and  suc- 
cess of  our  system  '■ 

The  price  we  must  pay  for  the  survival 
and  success  of  our  system  is  partial  mobil- 
ization of  U.S.  strength — before  it  Is  too  late. 

Tlic  answer  to  the  question  of  the  citizen, 
"What  can  I  do  for  my  country?  "  Is  twofold: 
He  must  do  his  utmost  to  translate  the  rising 
popular  demand  for  victory  into  an  effective 
political  demand  for  a  resolute  national 
strategy  based  on  overwhelming  military 
means;  and  secondly,  that  the  administra- 
tion obtain  policymakers  who  are  able  to 
give  the  national  objective  of  preservation 
of  freedom  priority  omt  reluctance  to  face 
the  risk  of  war 

CiiF«TFR   Ward. 
EdUor  VI   Chief. 


A  SEVEN-POINT  ARMY   RESERVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MlCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pcint  iii  the  Record,  and  to 
include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKI:R.  Is  there  ob.)CCtion 
to  the  reque.'^t  of  the  uentleman  from 
Ma.ssachu.setts? 

Tliere  was  nc   ob.iection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
^ish  to  call  t-o  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  vipws  of  mv  very  f!OOd  friend,  Maj. 
Gen.  Michael  cf.  Galvm,  USAR,  newly 
elected  vice  pie,<^idc:it  of  the  Re.serve 
Officers  A.s&ociation  of  the  United  States. 
On  July  5,  1961.  at  Bo.ston,  he  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Membeis  of  Conprcss 
a  seven-point  fivmy  Reserve  program  to 
add  52  Reser\e  and  National  Guard 
divisions,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Reserve 
Corps  and  Army  support  units,  to  our 
combat  ready  unit  strength,  the  only 
type  of  ground  deterrent  which  Premier 
Khrushchev  respects. 

General  Galvin.  who  represents  the 
70,000-member  sssociation  in  its  dealin'^s 
with  the  Department  of  the  Army,  stated 
that  as  Congres:,  by  the  Reserve  Forces 
Act  of  1955  wi.sely  built  in  6  years  an 
Army  Ready  Reserve  of  1,425.000  men. 
now  in  1961  Confiress  should  take  the 
next  step  aiid  launch  another  6-ycar  pro- 
gram to  weld  the  bulk  of  these  Ready 
reseivists  into  ar.  army  of  combat  Ready 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  units. 

General  Galvin,  who  is  also  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Reserve  Division  Command- 
ers Association,  consi^tin;;  of  the  25  divi- 
sion commanders  and  100  other  Resei-ve 
generals,  outlined  his  plan  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  as  follows: 

First.  Reduce  '.he  present  6  months' 
active  duty  program  to  4  months  by 
eliminating  the  final  2  months'  basic 
unit  training  pha.se  which  can  be  accom- 
plished just  as  elTectively  and  at  lower 
cost  as  inactive  duty  training  by  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  units. 

Second.  Call  up  one-sixth  of  the  units 
of  the  Army  Reserve  and  guard  each 
year,  filled  temporarily  to  table  of  or- 
ganization and  equipment  stren.cth  with 


nonunit  obligors,  for  2  months'  inten- 
sive training  to  include  field  maneuvers 
and  enact  adequate  civilian  job  security 
measures  to  protect  them,  the  remainder 
of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  to 
continue  present  training  programs. 

Third.  Require  every  Army  reservi.<-;t 
and  guardsman  to  serve  a  minimum  of 
6  years  in  the  Ready  Reserve  or  National 
Guard. 

Fourth.  Permit  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units  to  u.se  maximum  faining 
time  allott-ed  for  combat  traininc  by  in- 
creasing adviser,  administrative  and 
loeistical  support. 

Fifth.  Conduct  l-\veek  active  duly  re- 
fresher courses  to  include  a  map  exer- 
cise, or  CPX  where  feasible,  at  service  or 
corps  schools,  and  require  ea:h  officer 
assigned  to  a  unit  to  attend  ore  every  3 
years,  with  suitable  credit  given  for  ac- 
tive duty  training  covering  same  subjects 
during  same  period. 

Sixth.  Launch  an  adequate  inactive 
duty  training  program  in  major  di^-aster 
control  and  recovery  commei  cina  Oc- 
tober 1  to  train  within  a  limitcc  time  our 
presoiii  iTseivists  and  guard.sraen.  v.ith 
the  minimum  inactivated  duty  training 
time  devoted  each  year  thereafter  to  re- 
fresher of  tho^e  receivino:  thi;;  instruc- 
tion in  the  future  in  the  4  months"  active 
duty  program.  Home  guard  units 
should  be  organized  by  Marcli  1.  1962, 
and  tiainine  by  the  National  Guard  in 
eacli  State,  with  a  view  to  takir.t;  over 
major  di.saster  control  and  recovery  and 
thus  release  the  Reserves  and  National 
Gviard  for  combat  missions. 

Seventh,  Restore  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Army  for  Man- 
power, Personnel,  and  Reserves  to  ener- 
gize the  above  program. 


DISPENSING   WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  of  this  week  be  dispensed 
v.ith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  HAS 
POWER  TO  CORRECT  HIGH  INTER  - 
EST  RATES  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND 
THE   WEST 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requpst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
ei  al  Reserve  System  was  esiablished  for 
the  purpose  of  sponsoring  an  orderly 
flow  of  credit  and  money  and  fostering 
economic  growth.  In  achieving  the.se 
purposes,  it  was  fully  expected  that  there 
would  be  uniformity  in  interest  rates 
throughout  the  country  so  as  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  people  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  land.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  fact 
People  in  the  South  and  the  West  con- 
tinue to  pay  much  higher  interest  rates 
than  people  in  the  East,  particularly  :n 
New  "York  City. 

I  have  checked  into  the  figures  issued 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  find  a  sharp 
discrepancy.  The  rate  charged  for  busi- 
ness loans  in  southern  and  western  cities, 
a-  a  matter  of  fact,  are  over  11  percent 
hiaher  than  rates  charged  for  business 
loans  in  New  York  City.  Tills  discrep- 
ancy prevails  in  all  sizes  of  loans,  rang- 
ing from  an  excess  of  from  5  to  10  pei - 
cent,   iependmg  on  the  size  of  the  loan 

For  more  than  20  year  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin  has  carried  a  series  on 
interest  rates  charged  on  business  loans 
as  banks  in  selected  cities  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  by  size  of  loans. 
I  find  these  very  interesting  because  they 
show  very  clearly,  not  only  that  small 
loans  require  a  higher  interest  rate  pay- 
ment by  borrowers,  but  even  more  sie- 
nificant,  there  is  a  substantial  differen- 
tial between  the  rat.es  charged  in  the 
South  and  the  West  than  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  cities,  and  particularly  as 
compared  with  New  York  City. 

I  have  prepared  a  tabulation  showing 
these  differences  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin  of  April  1961  which  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  the  Record: 


li<nik  rates  on  shorl-tervt  business  hans,  by  size  of  loan,  in  t'arious  seclions  of  thecoioUry, 

March  UHJl 
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Sonne:  Federal  Re>crvc  Bulletin,  April  19t|,  p.  439. 

In  March  1961,  according  to  this  tab- 
ulation, the  average  interest  rate  on 
short-term  business  loans  in  19  large 
cities  of  the  United  States  surv(?yed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  amounted   to  4.97 


percent.  The  rate  in  New  York  City 
was  4.75  percent.  The  rate  in  seven 
northern  and  eastern  cities  wa^  4.96  per- 
cent. The  rate  in  11  southern  and  west- 
ern cities  was   5.29   percent.     In  other 
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words,  if  you  compare  the  average  rates 
on  short-term  business  loans  as  between 
New  York  City  and  the  11  southern  and 
V  cstern  cities,  you  find  a  sharp  differ- 
ential. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rates 
in  the  11  southern  and  western  cities 
were  11.4  percent  above  those  in  New- 
York  City.  Even  in  the  seven  northern 
and  eastern  cities  the  rates  were  sub- 
stantially hishor  than  in  New  York 
City — the  differential  being  4.4  percent. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  long  noted 
the  differential  in  rates  as  between  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  country  but  has  tended 
to  soft-pedal  the  differences.  For  ex- 
ample, in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
March  1949  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 
the  following  comment  was  made : 

Avei-.^ges  of  rates  on  all  loans  i.ond  to  ex- 
Fi'jgernte  differences  in  rates  among  various 
sections  of  the  country.  In  part  the  dif- 
ferences shown  in  previously  compiled  aver- 
ages of  rates  on  all  bu.siness  loans  at  banks 
in  New  York,  in  the  North  and  East,  and  in 
the  South  and  West,  stem  from  such  factors 
as  differences  in  the  .size  composition  of  bank 
loan  portfolios.  At  New  York  City  banks, 
for  example,  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
tot:^l  loan  volume  Is  made  up  of  large  loans 
than  is  the  case  at  banks  in  other  cities. 

It  is  true  at  the  present  time  that  average 
interest  rates  on  loans  of  comparable  size 
show  some  variation  among  these  areas, 
witti  the  lowest  rates  being  charged  in  New 
York  City  banks.  The  rate  variation  is 
much  smaller,  however,  than  a  straight  aver- 
age of  rates  on  all  loans  indicates. 

The  tabulation  I  have  prepared,  how- 
ever, covers  this  point,  by  showing  the 
differential  in  terms  not  only  of  all  loans, 
but  loans  of  various  sizes.  For  example, 
on  the  smaller  loans  ranging  from  $1,000 
to  $10,000,  the  rate  was  5.6  percent 
higher  in  11  southern  and  western 
Cities  than  in  New  York  City.  On  loans 
ranging  from  $10,000  to  $100,000,  the  dif- 
ferential was  4.1  percent.  For  loans 
ranging  from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  the 
differential  was  5.6  percent;  and  for 
loans  from  $200,000  and  over,  the  dilier- 
ential  was  10.0  percent. 

In  short,  in  every  category  of  business 
loans  the  banks  in  the  southern  and 
western  cities  are  charging  substantially 
higher  rates  than  are  the  New  York 
City  banks  for  short-term  business  loans. 

This  is  a  situation  which  I  think  it 
difficult  to  understand.  Why  should  the 
southern  and  western  businessmen  have 
to  pay  higher  rates  than  the  businessmen 
in  New  York?  Of  course,  when  it  comes 
to  shipping  commodities  long  distances 
by  rail  or  otherwise  from  eastern  manu- 
facturers to  the  South  or  the  West,  there 
might  be  some  logical  explanation  for 
higher  prices  charged  in  the  South  and 
the  West — due  to  the  frei.^ht  differential. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  bank  credit. 
The  banks  manufacture  their  own  credit. 
rigiit  in  the  locality  whenever  they  make 
a  loan.  If  we  had  a  completely  free  mar- 
ket for  funds,  you  would  think  that  these 
rates  would  tend  to  equalize — that  money 
would  flow  from  New  York  into  the  South 
and  West  where  it  could  earn  higher 
rates  of  interest,  thus  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  funds  available  for  lending. 


THATCHER  FERRY  BRIDGE 

Mr.     THOMPSON     of     Texas.       Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 


tend my  remarks  at  this  point   m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  foimcr  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  remarked  that  the  only 
sali.-ifyini;  ccmprtTsaUons  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  being  m  public  life  are  oc- 
casional opportuuuics  to  render  worth- 
while public  services.  The  truth  of  his 
ob.servations  has  been  well  illustrated  by 
the  ccn.structive  career  of  former  Rep- 
resentative Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  of 
Kentucky,  ar.d  former  Civil  Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zcme  and  the  only  surviving 
member  of  tlie  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion which  had  supervision  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Thus.  I  have  read  with  special  in- 
terest the  UPI  news  story  to  Panama 
and  Latin  America  on  June  28,  1961,  by 
Harry  W.  Frant/.  distinguished  Latin 
American  correspondent  of  the  United 
Press  International,  about  the  Thatcher 
Ferry  Bridge,  named  in  honor  of  former 
Representative  Thatcher. 

To  supplement  the  information  sup- 
plied in  the  news  story,  I  wish  to  add 
that  while  in  Congress  he  was  author  of 
legislation  (stablishing  the  Thatcher 
Ferry  across  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
connecting  highway.  Another  of  his 
beneficial  services  for  the  isthmu.s,  and 
in  fact  the  entire  tropical  world,  was  his 
authorship  of  the  act  creating  the  cele- 
brated Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  in 
Panama  City,  which  is  devoted  to  re- 
search in  the  fipld  of  tropical  di-sease. 
He  is  known  in  the  Congre.ss  as  the 
Father  of  the  Gorans  Memorial  Insti- 
tute of  Troi  leal  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, which  supervises  ilie  work  of  the 
laboratory. 

The  indicated  news  story  follows: 
THATr?ifp.  Ffr.p.Y   Bridge 
(By  Harry  W.  Frantz) 

Washington,  D.C,  June  28.  1961. — The 
grcnt  new  bridge  now  being  constructed 
acros-'s  the  Pnnama  Canal  will  be  ofHclally 
and  permpneitly  known  ar  the  Thatcher 
Ferry  Bridge,  in  tribue  to  a  citizen  who  has 
concerned  himself  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Cui.il  Zone  and  the  people  of  Panama  for 
more  thnn  a  half  century. 

In  a  rarely  precedented  personal  honor, 
the  House  and  Sonate  and  Iheir  respective 
Appropriations  Committees  have  all  unani- 
mously approved  this  name,  and  It  will  soon 
become  lawr  Section  303  of  a  pending  mls- 
cf^llaneous  appropriations  bill  provides  for 
thi.s  designation. 

Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  formerly  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  Etii:  practices  law  in  Washington. 
As  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
i-.ission,  1910  13,  arid  Representative  from 
Kentucky.  191'3-33.  and  legal  consultant  on 
canal  affairs  since  then,  he  has  been  per- 
sonally a.ssoci  ited  with  almost  every  event 
aflecting  the   Canal   Zone  in  51   years. 

He  has  been  three  times  to  Panama  since 
World  War  II  on  official  honorary  missions. 
r.::d  now  lo-)kj.  forw.ircl  to  attendance  at  the 
bridge  opening,  expected  in  the  fall  of  1963 
Friends  call  him  "Mr.  Panama  Canal."  and 
the  i>eople  of  Panama  have  long  since  named 
VHiious  streets,  playgrounds  and  other  fa- 
cilities as  maikii  of  good  will.  The  present 
ferry  across  the  c.-inal   bears  his  name. 

The  new  bridge,  estimated  to  cost  between 
$20  million  and  .$25  million,  will  wlien  com- 
pleted become  a  key  p.irt  in  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican   Highway     linking     North    and    South 


Anu'rii-.»n  Continents.  Fiuiil  sectors  in  the 
highway  from  the  United  blates  to  Panama 
Cliy  are  now  uiider  construction,  and  a  sur- 
vey IS  in  progress  on  the  route  between  Paii- 
ajn.i  City  and  the  Colombian  frontier.  The 
iKiine  •'Tliatcher"  will  tlius  become  familiar 
to  countless  intercontinental  niuturrsis  in 
coming  decades. 

In  a  United  Press  Internation.il  inter- 
view, niatchcr  said,  '  I  am  naturally  deeply 
appreciative,  and  humbly  grateful,  fur  the 
fine  coir.pllment  extended  to  nie  by  tlie 
unanimous  action  of  Congress. 

•I  believe  Uiat  the  bridge  when  com- 
pleted and  open  to  trafTic  will  constitute  a 
great  agency  for  amity  and  good  will  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States.  Functionally,  it  will  pro- 
vide an  adequate  cr  ■.'^sing  for  traffic  from 
tlie  Canal  Zone  and  the  Republic  uf  Pan- 
ama, and  as  a  link  in  the  Pan  American 
Highway  system  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  bridges  m  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." 

In  recent  years.  Thatcher  enour.ged  ac- 
tion by  Congress  which  enabled  retirement 
pay  for  the  veteran  "•.silver  employees"  of 
tlio  canal  construction  days,  and  stirred 
good  will  in  Panama.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Congresswom.iu  Lfonok  K  Sul- 
livan, of  St  Louis,  Mo 

Above  Thatcher's  office  de.sk  i.s  a  cer- 
tificate making  him  an  honorary  president 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Retired  Workers'  As- 
sociation, a  token  of  the  workers'  good  will 

As  Governor  of  tlie  Canal  Zone  in  con- 
struction years,  Thatcher  found  that  the 
creation  of  orderly  civil  administraticjn  was 
no  less  Important  than  a  sanltittion  pro- 
gram to  complctiijn  of  the  project 

He  feels  that  his  most  bigniticant  ac- 
complishments were  the  imi>rovement  of 
highways,  organiz^ition  of  jKustal  facilities, 
schools,  police  and  fire  departments,  and 
strengthening  of   law   enforcement 

"I  did  what  I  could  tn  promote  good  re- 
lations between  Vt\e  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama."  he  said.  "As  civil 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  I  also  had 
duties  of  diplomatic  character  in  relations 
with  the  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to 
Panama.  As  Governor  and  later  in  Congre.ss 
I  always  tried  to  see  that  the  Republic  h.id 
a  fair  deal,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  the 
good  Will  of  the  people  ■■f  Pan.ima." 

The  Thatcher  Ferry  and  connecting 
Thatcher  Highway  in  tiie  Canal  Zone  were 
opened  to  traffic  in  September  1932.  Since 
then  three  ve.ssels  have  carried  more  than 
89  million  passengers.  Before  the  bridge  is 
completed  in  1963,  100  million  iin.s.sen<:frs 
and  20  million  cars  will  have  used  the  ferry. 
The  ferry  and  highway  were  named  for 
Thatcher  at  the  suggestion  of  Panama  of- 
ftciuls.  Congress  authurizcd  tiie  r>rui^'e  la 
an  act  of  July  23.  1950. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Shelley  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoLiFiFLDi.  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  MoELLER  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kir  WAN' .  for  1  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business  in  his  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Harding  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albeft',  for  Monday.  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi.^jan.  on  account 
of  illness  in  family. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


iive  program  and  any  special  orders 
h.eretofore  entered.  \.as  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScuENCK.  for  15  minutes  today,  to 
rcMse  and  extend  h:s  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Bailey,  for  30  minutes  on  July  13. 

Mr.  Derwinski  lat  the  request  of  Mi. 
PiKNiE',  for  60  minuses,  on  July  12. 


EXTENSION    O.-    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNcnEssiONAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  r.nd  extend  lemark.-. 
V.  as  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Beckwoktu  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
It  exceeds  the  limit  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  CDst  $216 

Mr.  Holifield  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pkice'  and  to  includv  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

'  The  following  Members  '  at  the  le- 
quest  of  Mr.  Pirnie  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter    ' 

Mr.  Westland. 

Mr   Halpern 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

The  following  Meribt'i.s  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoKMAt  K  and  to  include 
fxtianeous  mattci  ;  > 

Mr   Anfuso. 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr     DINCELL 
Mr     KOWALSKI. 

Mr    Hemphill 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resr  lution  of  the  Sen- 
ate  of   the   following   titles   were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  51.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Cwmmissiun 
on  Presidential  Office  Space;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  W   rks 

S  739.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  with  resjject 
t  1  the  melhtxl  of  comfutmg  interest  earn- 
ings of  special  Treasur}-  issues  held  by  tiie 
CiMl  Service  retirement  and  disability  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  I'o^t  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

S  841  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  De- 
partment Oversea  Tea<  hers  Pay  and  Per- 
oonnel  Practices  Act.  and  lor  Lither  purp<.)f>es; 
to  the  Committee  on  I'ost  Oilice  and  CimI 
Service. 

S  931  Ai;i  act  to  repeai  that  part  v'.  tlie 
act  of  March  2.  1889,  as  amended,  winch 
requues  tiiat  grantors  larnish,  free  of  all 
expenses  to  the  Government,  all  requisite 
abbtracts,  official  certifications,  and  evidences 
of  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  WLirks 

S  1087.  An  act  to  autlionze  and  direct  the 
transfer  of  certain  Federal  property  to  the 
gvnernment  of  American  Samoa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  S?rvices 

S.  1458.  An  act  tj  amend  the  a.n  of  July 
8.  1940.  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
the  remains,  families,  and  effects  of  Federal 
employees  dying  abroad,  so  as  to  restore  tlie 
benefits  of  sucli  act  to  emp;')yees  dying  in 
Alaska  and  Haw.iii.  and  f  ir  other  purposes; 
lo  the  Comnmtee  oii  :^ost  Office  ai.d  Civil 
Service. 

SJ  Res  116.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  tlie  referendum  witli 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  qtiota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July  1,  1962;  to  the  CoLnm.'.tee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
ii;)on  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  866  An  act  to  amend  section  4004 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  require 
tliat  the  Board  of  'Veterans'  Appeals  render 
findings  of  f.ict  and  conclusioTiS  of  law  in 
the  opiTiions  setting  forth  Us  decisions  on 
a  15  pea  Is; 

H  R  1258  .^:i  act  to  amend  tire  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  increased 
benefits  in  case  of  disabling  Injuries,  tnd 
lor  other  purposes; 

H  R  2645.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
.•\'..'"e  K'.WTv  )-.vski; 

hi:  2953  Kvi  i'.ct  'o  amend  section  521  i  f 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  tliat 
certun  service  shall  be  creditable  for  pen- 
sion purfKJses; 

H  R  3385.  An  act  to  amend  the  TarifT  An 
if  1930  to  pro'.ide  fur  the  free  entry  of  elec- 
tron microscopes  and  certain  other  appara- 
tus imported  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  certain 
institutions; 

H  R  4206  An  act  f(jr  the  relief  of  Melvm 
H    B.iker  and  Frances  V   Baker; 

H  R  4  J49  An  act  to  place  Naval  Reser\e 
Officers"  Training  Corps  graduates  (Regu- 
lars) in  a  status  comp.-irable  with  US  Na\al 
Arademy  graduates; 

H  R  6209  An  act  to  extend  tlie  provlsi(3ns 
for  beneftt.s  based  on  limited  periods  Im- 
nicdiateiy  f-  llowmg  discharge  from  active 
duty  after  December  31.  1956.  to  veterans 
discharged  before  that  date;  and 

H  R  7148  An  act  to  equalize  the  pri.  vi- 
sions of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  the  remains  of 
veterans  who  die  in  Veterans'  Admliiictra- 
11'  n  facilities  to  the  place  of  burial 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
niovt-  that  the  House  do  now  adjourr,. 

The  motion  was  agreed  lo;  accord- 
ingly I  at  4  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pm.>. 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  July  11.  1961.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

1105  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Ger;- 
eral  of  the  Uiiited  Stales,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  tlie  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  ( NCHA  i .  for  the  fiscal 
years  1959  and  1960  iH.  Doc.  No  209'  to 
i!ie  Committee  on  Government  Operat.ons 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustraliTiis. 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  review  of  a  planned  procuren'ent 
program  for  compressed  gas  cylinders,  fsti- 
m.ited  to  cost  $6  million,  and  concurrent 
disjxj-al  of  g<x">d  cyiiirders  by  the  Corp.'  of 
Kngir.eers.  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
C"  immittee  on  Go\ernment  Operations. 

1107  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Cen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  review  of  management  within  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  replacenent 
equipment  subject  to  tlie  Air  Force  unit  au- 
thorization list  (UAL)  reporting  system;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Government  OperatiDiis. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  C-en- 
eral    of    \'m    United    States,    transmitting    a 


report  on  the  audit  of  General  Services  .^d- 
m;!iistration  i  GSA  i  contracts  GS-OGPiDj- 
1.1006.  12143,  -12192,  and  -122U  with  Kaiser 
Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.  ( Kaiser  i,  of 
Oakland.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1109.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  J. 
Maurus";  to  the  Committee  on  tire  Judiciary. 

2110.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
U  S  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  <;>f  orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  ha^e  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1111  A  letter  from  tlic  executive  secre- 
tary. National  Music  Council,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  financial  report  of  the  Nation.'.! 
Music  Council  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1961.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  873,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  oi:  the 
Judic'-iry 

1112  A  ".ctter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  the  report  of  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  on  the  general  revision  of  the 
U.S  copyright  law.  dated  July  1961.  t  j  t-he 
Committee  on  the  Judlci.iry, 

1113.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  report  of  Secretary 
of  Dcfer..=-e  Thomas  S.  Gates  fur  fiscal  year 
1960,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
t. tries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
pursuant  to  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser^.ices 

1114  A  letter  fiom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  raidit  of  the  Boston  National 
Historic  Sites  Commission.  April  1961;  to 
the  Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

1115  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  voluntary 
election  by  employees  of  annual  premium 
compensation  instead  of  tl.e  saved  pay  rate"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  reviews  of  selected  activities  of  the 
low-rent  housing  op>erations  of  12  local  hous- 
ir.g  authorities  iLHAs,;  to  the  Committee 
(  u   Banking  and   Currency 

1117.  .\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  AN 
ARC  21  receiver-transmitters  under  Depart- 
ment of  tlie  Air  Force  negotiated  fixed-price 
contract  AF  33  i  600  f  35867  with  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America  iRCA).  Defense  Elec- 
tronic Products  Camden  N.J  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Governmeiit    Op)eratlons 

1118  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
})ort  on  the  review  of  permissive  activities 
relating  to  the  manufacturing  and  taxation 
of  distilled  spirits,  wine.  beer,  and  tobacco 
products  of  the  Alcoliol  and  Tobacco  Tax 
Division.  Internal  Revenue  Ser\ice.  Treas- 
ury Dejiartment.  November  1960;  to  the  Coin- 
niittee  on  Government   Operations 

1119  .^  letter  from  tlie  Comptroller  Gen- 
era! of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  power  activities  of  the 
US.  Section.  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.  United  Suites  and  Mex- 
ico. Department  of  State,  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30.  1958.  1959.  and  I960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Op>erations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleik 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mi-  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
I  lie  Judiciary.  H.R,  176.  A  bill  to  amend 
.-ction  331  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
C  >de  so  as  to  provide  for  representation  on 
tie  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
Sf.ites:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  680). 
K.rerred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
H^use  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.3462  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit certain  new  organizations  to  sponsor 
works  of  improvement  thereunder;  with 
amendment  i  Rept.  No.  681 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1S60  (74  Stat  734),  in  order  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tablish minimum  standards  of  quality  for 
any  variety  of  grapes  and  plums  covered  by 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  682 1.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7038.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Circuit;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  683) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6902.  A  bill  to  provide  the  same 
life  tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  judges 
hereafter  appointed  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  judges 
of  all  other  U.S.  district  courts  now  have; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  684).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7596.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  and  the  initial  stage 
of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  as  partici- 
pating projects  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  685) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RABAUT:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  8072.  A  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  686).  Referred  to 
the  Comnilttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  RABAUT  introduced  a  bill  (HR.  8072) 
making  appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  Introduced  and  referred  July  10,  1961\ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr  BRADEMAS: 

H  R.  8028.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  aspist- 
ance  for  projects  which  will  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  techniques  and  practices  lead- 
ing to  a  solution  of  the  Nation's  problems 
lolating  to  tiie  prevention  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  ofTen.ses  and 
to  provide  training  of  personnel  for  work  in 


tliese  fields,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Cunimittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  8029.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care 
for  certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  ves- 
sel in  the  care,  preservation.  t>r  navigation  of 
=;ucli  vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  8030,  A  bill  to  :,mend  the  act  admit- 
ting the  State  of  Wi<shington  Into  the  Union 
in  order  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  from 
the  disposition  of  certain  lands  for  the  con- 
struction   of    State    charitable,    educational, 
penal,    or    reformatory    institutions;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  .md  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    HARRIS; 
H.R.  8031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral    Communications    Commission    certain 
regulamry  auTliority  over  television  receiving 
apparatus;    to   the  Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H  R.  8032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Healing  Arts 
Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  8033.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
the  delegation  of  certain  duties  to  employee 
boards;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KUGORE: 
H.R.  8034.  A   bill    to  amend  the  Tariff   Act 
of  1930  to  impo.se  a  duty  on  shrimps  and  to 
provide   for  duty-free  entry  of   unprocessed 
shrimps    annually    In    an    amount    equal    to 
imports  of  shrimps  in  1960;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
H  R.  8035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
'>f    Winthrop.   Mass  ;    to    the    Committee   on 
the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI 
H.R.  8036.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
S700  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  ( including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  8037.  A  bill  to  deMgiUire  judicial 
precedents  which  shall  be  binding  In  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mrs  SULLIVAN: 
H  R.  8038.  A  bill  to  amend  section  491  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  prohibiting  cer- 
tain acts  involving  the  u.se  of  tokens,  slugs, 
disks,  devices,  papers,  or  other  things  which 
are  similar  in  size  and  .shape  to  the  lawful 
coins  or  other  currency  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 
H.R  8039.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  reduction 
in  per  capita  payments  by  reason  of  certain 
irrigation  charges  on  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation  in  Wyoming:    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  8040.  A  bill  to  permit  coverage  under 
the   Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of   1959  and  the  Retired   Federal   Employees 
Health    Benefits    Act    of    employees    of    the 
Tennessee    Valley    Authority    heretofore    re- 
tired  or    hereafter   retiring    under    the   Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8041.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
alert  pay  for  members  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    KOWALSKI: 
H.R.  8042.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Juvenile 
Court   Act   of   the    District   of   Columbia   to 


grant  the  court  certain  jurisdiction  o-,  cr 
parents;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  McDONOUGH: 
HR  8043.  A  bill  to  proMde  penalties  for 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party,  and 
to  permit  the  compelling  at  testimony  relat- 
ing to  such  membership  and  the  gp^mtlng  of 
Immunity  from  prosecution  in  connection 
therewith;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-.Xnieri- 
can  Activltie.s 

Bv  Mr  CI  EM  MILLER 
H  H  8044  A  bill  to  authoiize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Iiiterlor  to  cooperate  with  the 
First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In.sular  .Affairs 

By  Mr    GEORGE  P    MILLER: 
H  R  8045,  A  1)111  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Hydrographlc    Office    to    US.    Naval    Oceano- 
graphic  Office;    to  the  Coninur'^e  un   .Armed 
Services. 

Bv  Mr--    ST,  GEORGE 
HR  804C    A  bill   to  provide  for   the  csi.i))- 
lishment.  under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, of  a    National   Science   Academy:    to 
the  Committee  on  .Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr    TUPPER- 
HR.8()47,   A    bill   tn   provide   for   the   pro- 
curement .md  installation  of  mecliaiusm  for 
recording  and   counting  votes   in   the   House 
of    Re[)resentatives:    tn    the    Committee    on 
Hou.'^e   Administration. 

H  R  8048  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  3,  1956,  relating  to  the  payment  of 
annuities  to  widows  of  judges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ULLMAN 
HR  8049  A  bill  to  amend  the  Admlnis- 
tranve  Expen.ses  Act  of  1946  to  provide  a 
more  reasonable  monetary  allowance  for 
transportation  of  house  trailers  or  mobile 
dwellings  by  civilian  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees upon  their  transfer  from  one  official 
station  to  another;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

By  Mr    COOLEY: 
HR  8050    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to    the    importation   of    adult    hcjiieybees;    to 
the  Coninmtee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    CUNNINGHAM 
HR  8U51    A   bill    to  require    that   all  con- 
struction   companies    receiving    prime   con- 
tracts from  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
required    to   perform   at   least    35   percent    of 
the   actual    work   with    their   own   forces;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.ary. 

By  Mr    DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H  R   8052    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    the    Army    to    dismantle    the    US     vessel 
Afi.<;si.ssippi;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services 

By  Mr  MORRIS: 
H  R  8053  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  land  m  trust  for  the 
Jicariila  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  Reser- 
vation. N  Mcx  .  tn  the  Committee  un  Interior 
and  Iii.^ular  Affairs 

By  Mr  KEARNS' 
H  J,  Res,  469,  Joint  resolution  k;  pro\ide 
that  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  shall  develop  and  present 
to  the  Congre.ss  on  or  before  January  30, 
1962,  a  comprehensive  plan  to  make  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art  and  its  great  collections 
of  American  art  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  part  of  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cim- 
mittee  on  House  Administration 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania 
HJ  Res  470  Joint  re.solution  to  provide 
that  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Insfiuition  .^^hall  develop  and  present 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  January  30 
1962,  a  comprehensive  plan  to  make  the'Cor- 
coran  Gallery  of  Art  and  it.s  great  collections 
of  American  art  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  part  of  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  .Administration. 
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By  Mr    SCRANTON; 

li  J  Res.  471.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
:  mendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  .States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv 

By  Mr  ANFUSO 

H  Con  Res  345  Cm  current  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  ihe  Congress  that  tiie 
United  States  8hf)uld  recognize  a  Cuban 
government-in-cxrie  to  tl.e  Committee  (n 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  BREWSTER 

H  Con   Re^  346    Corcurrent  resoluti'n  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with   re- 
sjject   to  a  program  fcr  paying  the  national 
debt,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  PUCINSKI : 

H  Res.  370.  Resoluti  )n  providing  for  the 
reading  of  the  Declar:ition  of  Independer.ee 
In  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  each  year  in 
relebratlon  of  the  Foiir'h  f-f  July:  to  the 
Committee  fin  Rules 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN 

HR.  8054,  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Teresita 
Fernandez      ( fornierlv     known     lus     Teresita 


Calimquim  ( :  and  Ajxjlonio  Fernandez  (for- 
merly known  as  Apolonio  Aquino.  Jr  i ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts  : 

H  R  8055.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Luigl 
Assanti    to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr   GALLAGHER: 

HR  8056    A   bill   for   the   relief    of   R.man 
Mii.tel:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi.iary 
By  Mr    HALEY   (by  request  i  : 

H.R,8057.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  di.'posl- 
tlon  of  land  no  longer  needed  for  the  Chil- 
ocro  Indian  Industrial  Scliool  at  Chi  occo. 
Okla  :  to  tlie  Commltt-ee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr   ILALPERN: 

H  R  8058  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
A\e!ina  L.nyos-  to  the  Committee  oi.  the 
Judiciary 

HPv  8059  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wai  Char. 
Cheng  Liu:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  8060  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Miss 
Yersapetouhi  Darmanian;  to  the  Conimittce 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    HEALEY 

HR  8061  A  bill  conferring  juri.sd:c*lon 
upon  the  U  -S  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  Medwln  Benjamin;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    KILGORE: 

H  R  8062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coinbest 
B    si:is    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 


By  Mr  McDONOUGH: 
H  R  8063.  A  bill  to  authorize  Col.  Charles 
P  Baldwin,  U.S.  Army  retired,  to  accept  cer- 
tain employment  with  the  Government  of 
Venezuela:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser^■lces 

H  R  8064  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guy  Au- 
gustus Fleming  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  8U65    A    bii:    for   the    reUef   of   Carlos 
Chang  and   Maria   Luisa  Chin  de  Chang:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL 
H  R  8066    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Woo 
Kim.   to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.PIRNlE 
H  R  8067    A   bill    for    the   relief    of   Bruno 
Beer:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr   POWELL" 
H  R   8068    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  D:    Ca.-^sun 
M    Jadwat:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
riarv, 

ByMr    ROONEY: 
H  R   8069    A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Marcel 
Weit.sniaii.    to   the   Committee  on   tlie  Judi- 
c  iar;>' 

ByMr   SCHADEBERG: 
HR  8070    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Juan 
Bocanegra-   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD 
H.R   8071.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  H    K. 
Ferguson   Co    and    the   Macco  Corp  :    to   the 
C\'mmitiee  on  the  JudKlarv. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Army  Parachute  Team 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

or  coNNrmciT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10.1961 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  receive  m 
my  office  a  group  of  men  comprising  the 
Army  Parachute  Team 

This  outfjtandmy  team  was  headed  by 
Capt.  James  M.  Perry  and  consisted  of 
1st  Lt.  Roy  D.  Martin.  M  Sgt.  John  T 
Holle.s,  Sgts.  Alfon.so  M.  Soles.  Robert 
T.  Turner.  Wilfred  J.  A.  Charette.  and 
Joe  A.  Norman;  Sp4c  Bobby  M  Ledbet- 
ter.  Sfcs.  Harold  R.  Lewis  and  Gerald  F. 
Bourquin:   and  Pfc.  Leroy  K.  Smith. 

The  parachute  team  liad  come  to 
Washington  to  give  a  demonstration  in 
connection  with  the  Armed  Services 
Day  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
However,  inclement  weather  grounded 
them.  Upon  learning  that  the  rains 
and  overcast  sky  made  it  impossible  for 
th.e  team  to  make  any  practice  jumps. 
I  asked  them  to  drop  into  my  office. 
After  a  i)leasant  ch.at  with  the  group. 
I  escoi-ted  them  to  the  recording  room 
vhere  we  conducted  a  taped  ir.terview. 
This  interview.  I  am  informed,  was 
played  back  Mav  16  over  radio  station 
WTIC,  Hartford,  Conn. 

These  fine  young  men  created  a  most 
favorable  impression  wherever  they 
went.  During  their  visit  to  the  Hill, 
they  also  met  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  as  impressed  as  I  by 
the  appearance,  attitude,  and  conduct  of 
tlie  Army  Parachute  Team. 


I  wish  to  extend  my  concratulations 
to  Lt.  Gen.  T.  J.  H.  Trapnell.  command- 
ing general.  Headquart.ers  XVIII  Air- 
borne Corps,  Port  Bragg.  N  C.  on  the 
fitie  Army  Parachute  Tc:im  under  lii': 
command. 


Proposal    for    a    Cuban    GoverDment-in- 
Exile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    YORK 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10. 1961 

Mr  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  Miami,  the  temporary 
new  home  of  free  Cubans.  There  I  met 
v.ith  leaders  of  Cuban  parties,  old  and 
new,  who  live  for  the  day  when  they  can 
liberate  their  country.  Knowing  of  my 
long  opposition  to  F^del  Castro  and  of  my 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems vhich  face  Cubans,  in  and  out  of 
Cuba,  they  pleaded  with  me  to  help 
bring  unity  in  their  ranks  in  order  that 
they  may  all  work  for  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Cuba. 

I  accept  this  challenae  and  here  and 
now  I  submit  to  my  colleagues,  so  that 
they  may  better  appraise  the  situation,  a 
little  background  material  followed  by  a 
practical  solution  based  upon  our  sup- 
port of  a  Cuban  government-in-exile. 

THE    BACKC.ROrND 

I  knew  of  Castro's  mental  imbalance, 
his  hallucinations  of  grandeur,  his  links 
with  communism,  long  before  he  gained 
control  of  Cuba.     Back  in  Julv  igss,  6 


monllis  before  Castro  came  to  power.  I 
referred  to  him  in  a  statement  tn  Con- 
f;rcss  as  vicious  because  of  his  action  in 
kidnaping  American  citizens,  and  then  I 
added  that  this  "shows  what  sort  of  a 
liberator  he  would  be  if  he  should  gain 
control  of  Cuba." 

I  warned  then  that  he  would  be  worse 
than  Batista.  Much  to  our  regret,  this 
proved  to  be  tiiie  from  the  moment  he 
took  over  in  Cuba.  Because  of  my  early 
opposition  to  him.  Castro  invite<l  me  in 
January  1959  to  visit  Cuba.  Tliat  was 
only  10  days  or  2  weeks  after  he  had  at- 
tained power  and  his  goon  squads  were 
murderin.g  innocent  men  and  women  in 
the  hundreds.  I  do  not  know  whether 
his  invitation  was  a  way  to  squelch  my 
efforts  to  expose  him  at  that  early  stage. 
Nevertheless.  I  turned  down  his  invita- 
tion for  two  reasons:  First,  because  of 
his  Communist  affiliations;  second,  be- 
cause of  his  slurring  remarks  atrainst 
American  "gringos"  at  the  time  he  took 
over  and  vowing  that  he  would  kill  200,- 
000  of  them  in  the  event  of  US.  inter- 
ference in  Cuban  affairs. 

His  hatred  of  the  United  States  and 
everythinj;  that  the  United  States  star.ds 
for  is  not  something  recent.  It  predated 
his  coming  to  power,  and  the  moment  lie 
assumed  control  he  gave  vent  to  his  true 
feelings  about  America.  This  is  another 
proof  of  his  Communist  views  and  atti- 
tudes— Castro  himself  answered  that 
question,  both  by  his  deeds  and  his  words. 

As  we  listen  to  Castro's  harrangues 
and  his  spewing  of  anti-U.S.  hatred,  we 
merely  have  to  close  our  eyes  and  we 
can  easily  hear  Khrushchev  talking 
through  him.  It  is  the  voice  of  Castro, 
but  the  words  are  Khrushchev's  At 
times,  one  even  heais  the  frenzied  and 
hysterical  shrieking  of  Hitler  ringing  in 
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our  ears  as  Castro  spews  out  his  mad 
hatred  of  us.  This  puny  dictator  does 
not  yet  realize,  in  his  sick  desire  for 
power  and  his  dreams  of  grandeur,  that 
he  is  nothing  more  than  a  pawn  in  the 
hands  of  Khioishchev  who  is  playing  the 
international  chess  game  with  cunning 
and  deception. 

WH.AT     TO     DO     now:' 

The  question  above  all  questions  still 
remains:  What  can  we  do  now?  What 
must  we  do  now?  I  have  several  sugges- 
tions. They  are  not  necessarily  all  that 
can  or  must  be  done,  but  they  can  serve 
as  a  starting  point  from  which  to  expand 
and  to  deepen  our  efforts. 

First,  the  United  States  must  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  we  permit  or  tolerate  any 
foreign  intervention  in  Cuba,  and  that 
means  Soviet  Russia,  Communist  China. 
or  any  of  their  satellites.  We  must  give 
strong  warning  that  we  shall  regard  any 
volunteers  or  other  interlopers  from 
Communist  nations  in  Cuba  as  a  viola- 
tion and  threat  to  Western  Hemisphere 
security,  and  as  constituting  an  act  of 
aggression.  This  would  form  the  basis 
for  the  application  of  certain  treaties 
and  laws  regarding  United  States-Cuban 
relations. 

Second,  wo  must  go  over  the  heads  of 
Castro  and  his  henchmen  and  give  our 
assurances  to  the  people  of  Cuba  that 
they  will  have  our  moral  and  material 
support  in  their  struggle  to  regain  their 
freedom  and  independence.  Under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  have  every  right 
to  help  safeguard  the  freedom  of  any 
nation  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Third,  we  must  impress  clearly  and  un- 
mistakenly  upon  all  Cuban  groups  and 
exiles  that  they  must  abide  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Cuban  Constitution  of  1940 
which  states  that  all  Cubans  are  equal 
before  the  law.  All  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  narticipate  in  the  struggle  for 
national  freedom.  They  must  cease 
working  at  counterpurposes  and  must 
assume  the  semblance  of  a  united  Cuban 
nation  in  exile.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  the  United  States  will,  at  no  time, 
support  extremist  groups  of  either  the 
right  or  the  left  if  we  can  hope  to  at- 
tain a  free,  independent,  and  democratic 
Cuba. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  is  to  im- 
press upon  all  anti-Castro  forces,  of 
whatever  opinion,  that  the  primary  task 
of  the  moment  is  unity  and  strength. 
They  must  unite  under  a  central  leader- 
ship. It  is  not  for  any  one  group  to  set 
itself  up  above  all  other  groups.  Only 
in  this  way  can  the  Cubans  in  exile  hope 
to  receive  the  necessary  support  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  the 
free  world.  Here  a  word  is  necessary 
re.garding  the  present  Cuban  Council 
headed  by  Dr.  Jose  Miro  Cardona.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  fix  the  blame  for 
the  April  1961  fiasco.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  magnanimously  assumed  full 
responsibility  as  the  Chief  Executive  of 
our  Nation.  But  we  know  that  this  is 
not  completely  true.  He  was  given  the 
wrong  advice  and  he  was  following  a 
pl.nn  conceived  long  before  he  took  office. 
But  that  is  water  over  the  dam.  We 
cannot  stand  still  now.     We  must  move 


forward  with  a  better  plan.  It  ill  be- 
hooves any  member  of  the  council  to 
no-.v  sit  back  and  say,  iet's  wait."  Wait 
for  whaf  For  all  Latin  America,  as 
well  as  Cuba,  to  be  lost?  This  is  the 
umc  for  everyone  to  put  his  vanity  aside 
and  work  with  all  Cubans  who  love  Cuba 
no  Ifss  than  any  ,sini;le  individual  or 
:roup.  I  come  then  to  my  fifth  point 
inid,  perhap.s.  tlio  most  important  of  all 
\y.  oposal.-^. 

CUi;\N    COVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 

FIf'li  IS  that  a  Cu!)an  governmcnt- 
m-exile  be  established  by  Cubans  now  in 
exile  with  the  expres.sed  purpose  of  com- 
bating Ca.stro  and  liberating  their 
homeland.  It  is  further  proposed  that 
all  elements  of  Cuban  society  be  repre- 
sented in  this  government  and  that  its 
seat  be  set  up.  not  in  the  United  States, 
biif  in  another  Latin  .A,merican  country. 
Once  this  is  accomi)li;hed,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  recognition  by 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
To  encourage  this  effort  I  havo  this  day 
introduced  the  following  resolution  and 
ask  as  many  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House,  who  believe  as  I 
do.  to  cosponsor  such  a  resolution: 

CoNxuRK' NT     Resomti-.'-n;      E.'cprk.'^sinc     the 
Sense  of  the  Congress  That  the  Untted 
St.\ti:s   Should   Recognize  a   Cuban   Gov- 
rnNMENT-i.N'-E,xiiE 
Wliereas  the  collaboration  of  the  present 

<"' rnmciit  of  Cuba  with  the  international 

c 'inmuiiist    conspiracy    Is    an    established 

fart:  and 

Whcrerts  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 

las  embarked   upon  a  program  of  religious 

porsecution  and  nagrniu  disregard  of  human 

r;glus;   and 

Whereas  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
:>  fngac,Pd  in  the  murder  of  Innocent  per- 
.'^on.s  eith..r  witiiout  trial  or  after  sham  trials 
Hinrh  mike  a  mockery  of  the  judicial 
process:   and 

Wliereas  ihe  present  Government  of  Cuba 
1.  us  systematically  carried  on  a  hate  America 
campaign  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
poisoning  the  longstanding  friendly  rela- 
tionship between  the  peopie  of  Cuba  and 
t^i-.o  people  of  the  Uuue<i  States:   and 

Whereas  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
Ir^s  engaged  and  is  engaged  in  the  mistreat- 
meiit  of  American  citizens  and  has  confis- 
cated  their  property:   and 

Wlirrens  the  gross,  deliberate,  and  con- 
tinuing provocations  oi  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  have  brought  about  a  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  that  Government:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  t're  House  of  Representatives 

it'ie  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  tiiat  the  United  States 
should  grant  formal  diplomatic  recognition 
to  <i  Cuban  goveriimcnt-in-e.\iIe. 

There  is  no  need  to  belabor  the  point 
that  the  Cuban  governnient-in-exilc 
should  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
draw  up  a  preliminary  constitution  or 
declaration  for  a  democratic  form  of 
government  in  Cuba,  One  of  the  major 
provisions  in  this  document  should  be 
a  pledge  that  it  will  hold  free  elections 
in  Cuba  within  1  year  after  the  country 
is  liberated.  Other  provisions  to  be  em- 
bodied in  this  document  ,-hotild  include 
the  following : 

First,  that  the  Cuban  governnieiu-in- 
exile  will  serve  as  a  symbol  of  unity  and 
hope  for  the  Cuban  people,  in.side  and 


outside  the  country,  and  that  it  will  not 
relinquish  its  efforts  until  Cuba  is  oner 
again  a  free  nation. 

Second,  that  it  will  spare  no  effort  to 
disclose  to  other  Latin  Amei  ican  nations 
and  their  leaders  the  true  nature  of  the 
Castro  regime. 

Third,  that  it  will  emijha:-ize  the  values 
of  freedom  and  the  fact  that  communism 
has  smothered  what  the  Cuban  people 
love  most,  that  is,  their  freedom.  It 
should  be  furtlier  einiJhasized  that  it  re- 
mains lor  liiosc  who  stiil  enjoy  thi,^ 
precious  gift  to  again  light  the  Cuban 
torch  of  freedom  on  free  .soil  and  to  carry 
It  back  to  Cuba,  where  it  shall  be  lai.sed 
on  a  huge  statue  of  Marti  righl  at  tla. 
entrance  of  Havana  Harbor. 

Fourth.  That  Cubans  .>~hal!  vou  iluit 
once  freedom  is  restored  m  th.ii  lioine- 
land  they  will  never  aeum  ixi  inn  anyon.' 
to  rob  them  of  it. 

Fifth.  Tiiat  Cuba  uiil  bv  iibeialed  by 
Cubans  under  liie  1.  ud' :>]iip  of  their 
government-m-exile  and  no  other  gov- 
ernment is  expected  to  intervene.  The 
fret  Cuban  rovernment  should  under- 
take to  enroll  1  million  per.sons  sympa- 
thetic to  its  cause  all  o\er  tlie  world 

individuals  who  are  free  to  act  as  their 
conscience  dictates,  something  which 
tho.se  living  under  Communist  enslave- 
ment cannot  do. 

Sixth.  That  invitation  is  particularly 
extended  to  all  Cuban.s  wlio  love  their 
country  and  want  to  see  it  rise  again  as  a 
free  nation  to  support  t'ne  govci  nm* m - 
in-exile  and  to  join  in  it;,  etlort.s. 

Seventh.  That  all  those  Cuban  leaders 
who  aspire  to  leadf>rslnp  place  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  Cuba  above  their 
personal  ambitions  and  prove  their  ca- 
pacity for  leader.slup  by  becoming  .sol- 
diers in  the  ranks  of  their  nations  strug- 
gle for  freedom  now  and  postpone  then- 
own  careers  for  a  later  date. 

Eighth.  That  this  i.s  a  time  wlncii  i.- 
QUircs  sacrifices  of  blood,  sweat,  toil  and 
tears,  if  the  dream  of  Cuba  i.s  to  be  real- 
ized in  our  day. 

Ninth,  that  Cuban.-^  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  their  children  who.  unless  given 
the  hope  for  freeuom,  will  yrow  up  as 
robots  and  .Maves  undt  r  communism 
carrying  out  the  will  ot  then-  masteis, 

.'"RKCLDLNT 

In  .support  of  the  proposals  su  : 'ested 
above,  such  as  our  refusal  to  tolerate 
foreign  authority  in  Cuba,  our  rccouni- 
tion  of  the  independence  of  tlie  people 
of  Cuba,  and  our  obligation  to  render 
all  po.ssible  aid  in  achieving  the.'^e  aims, 
•we  have  a  historical  precedent  whicli 
goes  back  to  tiie  year  1898  when  Cuba 
gained  its  independence  from  domin.i- 
tion  by  Spain. 

On  April  20.  1898.  the  U.S.  Con.^rcss 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  Cuban 
people,  demanding  that  Spain  relinquish 
its  authority  in  Cuba,  and  that  it  with- 
draw Its  military  forces  from  there.  The 
resolution  speaks  of  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  to  be  free  and  independent 
and  notes  that  'it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  demand"  that  Spain  re- 
linquish Its  autliority  and  government  in 
Cuba. 
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Thus,  the  U.S.  Congress  took  the  in- 
itiative m  1898.  in  setting  Cuba  on  ils 
course  to  freedom.  Following  this  ac- 
tion. Cuba  finally  succeeded  in  gaining 
its  independence  tlii<)Ui;h  tiie  adoption 
of  tlie  Treaty  of  Pans,  on  December  10. 
1898,  when  Spain  gave  up  all  claims  to 
Cuba. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  state  to  my 
colleagues  and  Cuban  friends  that  the 
history  of  Cuba  has  not  yet  been  fully 
documented  or  untten.  If  we  are  deter- 
mined, a  glorious  history  still  awaits 
Cuba  as  a  great  leader  of  Latin  America. 
The  setljack  of  .'\pril  17,  1961.  however, 
foolishly  cone:',  ed.  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  crusade  tiiat  must  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded:  it  must  be  carried 
forward  with  -(  al  and  determination 
until  Cuba  eiiierges  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation  entitled  to  take  its  right- 
ful place  in  tlie  family  of  free  nations. 

We  cannot  wait.  We  must  not  wait 
for  events  to  b.appen  We  must,  with 
reason  and  dete:  mai.r.  ion    act  i.ow. 


Needed:    Labor   Frontiersmanship   in   the 
Space   Age 

EXTE.N>ION   OF  REMARKS 
(•r 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

til     WISCONSIN 
IN    IHI-.   ..ENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Mcndav.Jidy  10. 1961 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr  President  the  com- 
plex problems  ot  tlie  times  require  re- 
newed dedication  and  resourcefulness  by 
our  citizens — individually  and  collec- 
tively. 

If  this  IS  done,  we  can — I  am  confi- 
d(  nt — meet  the  challenges  confronting 
us.  If  It  IS  nor  doi':"^  we  mav  be  in 
trouble 

On  the  economic  front,  fur  example, 
there  is  a  need  for  statesmanshii)  or 
so-called  frontiersmanship,  in  labor  and 
management 

Traditionally,  the.se  have  worked  to 
serve  their  own  special  interests. 

Tliis  is  still  necessary.  Hnwevei- 
there  is  al.so  a  need  for  desiun  and  sup- 
port of  laim  1-  perspective  policies  and 
\  e  tlie  Nation 
wa-  privileged  to  cuin- 
of  this  challen'-t-  om  i 
WON  Chicago  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpt.s  of 
this  address  pinaed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt.s 
were  ordered  to  l)e  printed  m  the  RrcoFn. 
as  follows: 

Nejdkd:    L.\r."R    Frontiersmanship   in   the 
Space   Ace 

As  a  nation,  we  f.ire  complex.  difTiciiU  prob- 
lems at  home  and  abroad.  To  meet  these 
challenges,  we  need  to  more  effectively  mobi- 
lize our  people  and  resources,  design  n^w 
policies  to  meet  the  unique  problems  of  the 
tunes,  encourage  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
segments  of  the  economy. 

Progress  and  security — a  challer.ge  for  all 
of  us — depends  particularly,  upon  the  dedi- 
cation and  re.sourcefulnes?  of  our  more  than 
71  5    million    vorkiuL'    men   and   women. 


promams  to  so-. 

Rocently,    I 
men  I  on  aspec; 
radio    station 


As  a  d\iiamii.  force  in  the  space  age.  they 
]irovide  real  manpower  and  brainpower  for  a 
powerful  forward  tiirust  into  the  future. 

Traditionally,  workers  and  their  unions 
ha-.e  been  basically  concerned  with  obtain- 
ing a  fair  share  of  the  rewards  of  their 
productio:i.  including  wages,  better  working 
condiiions,  job  security,  retirement,  and 
other  benefits. 

Within  our  free  system,  we  need  to  care- 
fully and  vigilantly  protect  ar.d  perpetuate 
the  rights  of  workers  to  speak,  to  organize, 
and  to  bargain — to  obt.iln  r  Just  share  of  the 
fruits  of   their   labor. 

With  a  strong  and  glowing  \olce.  however. 
there  also  goes  hand  in  hand  a  greater  sense 
of  dedication  and  responsibility. 

In  these  perilous,  diflicult  times,  the  chal- 
lenge.^ Include  the  following; 

Adherence  to  policies  in  labor-management 
negotiations  that  sjiur,  not  obstruct,  eco- 
nomic progress:  and  recoenltion  of  public, 
as  well  as  worker.  Interest,  in  negotiations 
with  management. 

In  the  struggle  ;if!ain%t  commimism,  un- 
ions have  also  .t  pient  opportunity — yes  a 
respuusibihty — to  ber\e  as  a  strong  voice  of 
pe.K  e.  jirogress.  and  'reednm. 

Arwuiai  the  globe,  there  is  a  uniquely 
str^.ng.  Common  bond  among  the  workers  of 
all  nations. 

In  contact  wltli  fellow  laborers,  elsewhere 
on  the  globe,  the  workers  of  tlie  United 
Suites  and  their  ur.ions  have  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  ser\e  as  dynamic  trans- 
mitters of  the   ideas  and  ideals  of  freedom. 

Tliey  can  present  a  true,  realistic  picture 
of  how  free  trade  unions  can  best  serve  the 
working  people  and  the  Nation:  how  free 
collective  bargaining  can  create  a  workers- 
share-ln-t!ie-rewards  kind  of  economy  -not 
a  tnrkle-down  benefit  for  workers  from 
either  a  c.irtei-like  business  system  or  a 
state-controlled  dictatorship;  how.  under 
freedom,  the  woiker  enjo>s  r<-.-pect  for  his 
rights  and  integrity,  ir.cludlng  the  maximum 
degree  of  freedom  allowable  within  an  or- 
ganized society:  iiow  participation  in  gO'. - 
eriuncnt  'oi  by  and  for  the  people"  has 
created  for  the  American  worker  the  best 
standards  of  living  in  the  hi.story  of  the 
world  and  promises  ever-higher  standards 
of  living  for  the  future. 

As  we  face  t.l;c  challenges  ahead,  then,  our 
Nation  -and  the  cause  of  peace— can  Ijenefit 
tremendously  from  a  stronger,  more  creative 
public-interest  role  of  labor  in  serving  cur 
Nation  in  national  and  international  affairs. 


Robert  S.  Ball 

EXTEN.^ION  OF  RFNLARKS 
<  'f 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

ciE   ^Il^HIG^^• 

IN  nir  HOUSE  of  representatives 
iMondav.July  10.1061 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  Members  of  this 
body  of  the  death  of  an  eminent  jour- 
nalist, a  brave  man.  and  a  dear  friend 
of  mine.  Robert  S.  Ball,  He  died  after  a 
long  illness  on  Sunday.  July  9,  at  George 
Washington  University  Hospital,  at  49 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Ball  was  a  member  of  the  Detroit 
News"  Wa-shington  bureau,  and  liad 
worked  for  the  News  ever  since  1935  as 
a  specialist  in  aviation  and  labor  report- 
ing. His  last  major  assignment  was  cov- 
ering the  successful  suborbital  flight  of 
Astronaut  Alan  B    Shepard  on  May  5. 


H^'  wa-  .ci\t-n  tilt  AvirtT.on  Writers' 
Association  .Award  seven  times.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  definitive  work  on 
early  aviation  in  Michigan  and  a  book  on 
Henry  Fords  early  trimotor  aircraft 

Bob  saw  Army  service  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Second  Woiid  War  and  w  as  twice 
decorated  for  bravery  willi  tlie  Bronze 
Star.  He  also  seived  the  Nation  nuimg 
1951-52  as  administrative  assi.stant  to 
the  late  Senator  Blair  Moody  of 
Michigan. 

I  know  the  wliole  Wa.shinuion  press 
corps  joins  me  in  mourning  the  pa.s.sing 
of  their  late  associate,  and  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympatliy  to  l"iis  w  idow  and  son 


Some   Figures  Concerning   Grain 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARK.-^ 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    rrx^s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mor.day.Jiilh  10. 1961 

Mr.  BECKWORTH  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  tl'ic  following  fiuures 
concerning  grain: 

Department  ok  AcEicuLTVr.E. 

Wa.shuxgtcn    D.C. 
Hon.  LiNDLEV  Beckwobth, 
Hou.fe  c/  Rcprcseutatiicy. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Beckworth  We  are  returning 
herewith  the  tabulation  which  you  requested 
us  to  check  for  errors.  We  are  returning  also 
the  tabulation  which  you  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  s»me  purpose 

There  were  a  number  ot  mistakes,  practi- 
cally all  of  which  were  errois  m  transcilp- 
tlon  either  when  set  up  in  tiie  Congres- 
sional Record  or  wheti  copied  from  tlie 
Record,  We  have  entered  corrected  figures 
on  the  tabtUation  you  submitted  t;i  vis  We 
ha^c  made  no  entries  on  the  tabulation  re- 
viewed in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  entry  "N  R  "' 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  same  thing 
under  "Niunber  of  farms"  as  it  does  under 
"Number  of  support  loans  made."  Under 
the  first  heading,  ■■N,n,""  means  none  re- 
ported but  not  necessarily  no  har\ested  acre- 
age. Under  the  second  lieading,  "NR" 
means  that  there  were  no  loans  mude 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  M   Bifkhe.ad. 

The  Ltbrarv  of  Congress. 

Wu.-fiingto^:    DC  .Mnu  16.  19$}. 
To:  Hon,  Lindlfy  Beckworth 
Prom:   Nattiral  Resources   Division, 
Subject:  The  perccntiate  relationship  of  the 
number  of  price  support  loans  per  com- 
modity to  the  number  of  farms  reporting 
harvested  acres  of  specific  commodities, 
by  States,  in  1959. 
Response  is  made  to  your  inquiry  of  Aj^ril 
19    1961.  relative  to  the  percentage  relation- 
slup  of   the   number  of    price  supjxirt   loans 
l>er  commodity  to  the  number  of  farms  re- 
porting harvested  acres  of  specific  commodi- 
ties, by  States,  in  1959. 

Enclosed  arc  the  statistical  tables  which 
were  derived  fi'om  materials  lorw.irded  to 
tliis  Service  duimg  the  period  April  19  to 
April  27.  The  derived  data  has  beeti  prepared 
as  per  your  specific  instruction  Tlie  dela> 
in  furnishing  the  data  to  you  has  been  due 
to  the  time-consuminc  detail  involved  m  its 
preparation. 

Er.nfst  J  Pappa  '  jHN 
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liO,  .-,26 

''4,  r:7t 
1  i  I  i-j- 

4,  J^'i 
.1,  UH 


I?, 
I  ■. 


3,  rif4 


4,417 


8.924 
.J7. 865 

9.634 
(2,  757 


2,163 
644 

5,  fi28 

2,883 

11,459 

42 

1,002 

258 

7,  4^5 

.S.  3.50 

63,945 

57,802 

7,  8.'i4 

8.1,  (KW 

10,  INS 

515 

36 

7,H48 

37 

6.3,  .>13 

2,S75 

1,2<)1 

61,6^6 

9,177 


Nebraska.. 

Nevada 

New  llain{>shire 

New  Jers«>y 

New  Mexico 

N>w  York 

North  Carohna. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Te.xns 

I  lah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wiseonsin 

Wyoming 


.-^■luict-:  D  lily  ("om.rk,--<icj.\ai.  Ui.imrd.  Apr.  13.  1  "■ 


X._ 


■1,1.,  r  III  lar)!. 


)■•  !>'>■ 


.  p.  .V2t7^. 

'■'  >'"/  acr.  ■*,  nxinhrr  of  price  support  loans  vinJc,  and  nutuhtr  of  loaui-  as  a  pcroctU  of  numUr 
!'  >rtinfj  nrrcagr  harrrsled  by  Sinlp.*,  iJirmigh  Jan.  SI,  1'Jf>t 


fc-l.iies 


Nuuilivr  (if 
f-iriii^  rc- 
l«ortini; 
acreage 

harvested 


i  Nuiiilier  ' 
I  priif  .-\\\- 
■   port  lo'ii;.' 
made  ' 


I    Number  of 

pr  !f.>=llpIK)rt 

licirv:  i-  a 
\«".  ci-iit  of 
:;i:niber  of 
firm.''  rep<jrt- 
I  incr  a(Te:ife 
harve.'^'e'l 


States 


Niimlier  of 
f^m.^  re- 
porting 
acreiiKP 
harvested 


Vuml)er  of 
prit*  su|>- 
jHirt  Vnms 

m  n!c 


\  iai'ama 

\l\70V-A.,. 


rlit. 


Arkansa.s 
California 
Colora<!o 
Conneelii. 
I  K'law  nri'.  . ,  _ 

Klori'ia 

(teori'ia. .. 

Malio 

liliiioi.<     

In.llaii-. 

low  .1 

Kansas     

Kiiitut  ky     .  . 

I.<juiMa:ia 

Maine 

.\laryl  .n.l...  . 
.M  j.-vsai  husi'tl,- 

.\lii  hitrm 

Mliine.-^oia 
M'-Nsii.pi      . 

.\lis,souri 

MnntiTM    

N.  t  ;  i.-ka 


!:■;  I 

33,  lU^ 
2.  2>'   I 

7    *>!■,    I 

•I,  Ot'.l 

71,0-1.;  ! 

131,  ■."...-  I 

(>o.  2.' 3  I 

1A1''7  ' 

3y.  223  I 

'.C'.  P''  1 

32.  »'>!'.  I 

1 ''.  "•  r 

.*:  i  ! 

fiK,  7i«'   ' 
103,'".". 
"1.  7'>2  I 
iH,  ^"3 

.     '-'   I 
70,  I.i; 


l^l 


C'i 


ft 


3.'. 
12. 

li'l. 
10, 

1, 

('■' 


13. 

'•  I 
47. 


0.  22 


21 


0  06 


li<i 

2.88 

370 

4.69 

30 

."><2 

11 

.  1: 

."J*'. 

1- 

o- , 

■.09 

-■•  -( 

4Ck3 

12   V, 

.""'.'tf  1 

(i.'i.  44 

r^ 

26  '.ix 

^<,n, 

I   "<i 

1 

K).( 

0 

104 

.<■: 

^73 

7  (>'.» 

120 

23.  4^ 

101 

.11 

122 

13.  M 

076 

67.13 

Nevada  

New  ll3ni[«hirc. 

[  New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Nnrtlj  ("arolina.. 
.N'if:.  DakoU. .. 

<  'I. '.•)__ 

'  'kl.ihouia 

'"-'■u-n.  

l',-f  n-Vivania 

Rbiwic  Island 

South  Carohna.. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

TexH.i 

rtah. 

\  ,1  inont 

\irsinia 

WivsJiineton 

Wc.<t  \"lrginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyorauig 

Total 


32 
69 

4.'.<|0 
2,261 

Is,  ■.2:( 

I  <■-',  •  "- 

.■'.  42.3 

Kt-1,  »7.i 

ll.fiOI 

1.4M 

64,  127 

4.' 

94.  «'iMS 

64,  SC.l 

401 

138 

6n,fKj6 

1,967 

19, 922 
9<J,  101 

«e4 


1,989,411 


(») 
W 
45 

)«,•; 

riy 

S,  S45 

29 

50 

lU 

C) 

r:v, 
rKjtn 

113 

Oh 

1 

(') 


Numher  of 
prleesupixiri 
](Mni  .IS  a 
t>erc«'nt  of 
nunil>er  i,f 
farm^reiKul- 
inir  aere.po 
li.U  VCStfJ 


U  91 


n  t.. 

K42 

3  ;•: 


.43 
17.  to 
.12 
.11 
.25 

f  s 

u> 
1  ("0 


271,030 


13  62 


It  should  he  noted  that  the  niimt>er  of  loans  eriiite  1  nn 
ne,es.s;iMly  Indi'-iti'  tlif  nunil'er  of  firii:-  on  ulilcti  ioan^  v.n 


1u<  t  tli  It  more  th. 
'  -N"   t  r''ported. 


n  1 


h  II  »'  rrn 


I  I'omniodi' V  ..n  1 


i  eoiumodir  y  does  not 
e  III  lile  b"vMUSe  of  the 


Sources:  Daily  Coxr.REssiov.M,  Uecorp,  Apr.  13,  lOrtl  p  K'''^'^  ••  v>,rr  V)e- of'-^rrs 
reporting  harvested  acre.s  of  »peeifie<i  cnmino-litie^  1  v  -n-.  ^  ]u;u  v.,  ,,,,,  ,.\, 
tables  from  the  office  of  lion.  Li.soi  kv  KtikUuRTH     \i   n.ui  .     i  ,  ■,  -^  -^    i-v's 


'P- 


X  niihrr  ofraruisrrr„r';..n  In--'.  /  ,7,  res   number  of  price-snpporl  loans  made,  and  number  of  loans  as  a  perrmt 
rij  number  offurm:^  nporUng  acruigc  haneated  by  Stales,  through  Jan.  SI,  1961 


Stales 


.Mabama  ... 

.\nziina 

\rfcan-;as    ._ 
I    .liforiiia  -. 

I    liorado 

'■'■-ruia 

b'moH  

iM'ii.iiia 

l-i\\  i 

K.ir....,-;     ... 
Krnf'ifkv  , . 


Number  of 

N  un;!  ,-r  ',: 

P'  .ce--upp,.irt 

farin^  •:■•- 

.Nlliii>">r  of 

loans  as  a 

P'.rtiii',' 

prie<-sn;>- 

p<'rcentaf  e  of 

atre.iL'i' 

port  I('ai.-~ 

i.uml'cr  of 

harv;.M.d 

mad-/  1 

fa-m.s  rejiort- 
ihL'  acreage 

liarveeled 

1.1- 

1 

0.08 

H''. 

42 

5.20 

1     -.1 

~ 

.42 

J,  .'p. 

9 

.3.5 

1   1  '" 

101 

11, 

2.67 

1 ,  -1 « ' 

1 

.OS 

3,  0^  i 

40.; 

13.20 

"''.  <■.•  1 

]<',  :'"-t 

28. 15 

2.:<U  , 

„ 

.08 

footnote.s  at  end  of  table. 


States 

-Vumbor  of 
(arms  re- 
ixjrlmg 
aerenpe 

harvested 

.\un:',er  of 

P'iM     --'ip- 

pott  loan' 
liiade 

priif  -ijpp'M  ! 

iinn.s  m  .1 
jH'.i  ■  tagedf 

niin,l»'i  ,■( 

farms  n  i">t  t- 

inn  i(  iiMf 

harTeste<i 

I^oulslana 

Mintiesota ""! 

.\Iissi.s,sippl. I-I^IIII"IIIIII!!!!!! 

Missouri !..! 

Nebr.iska "IIIII 

New  .\(eiico """"1"!" 

North  Carolina 

North  D.ikola.. " 

Oklahoma " 

0^0 

Ki.  21. 

31,  33V 

I   fMl 

G.(r74 

2.') 

r,074 

S2.- 
4.  138 

0 

6 

1..3f.l 

13,704 

2S7 

l.S 

21 '.1 

85  1 

!!!..!' 

1    Ul 

7  OV 

43  :.; 

llV  '•; 
.21 

l!2S 

South  Carolina.. " 1 

South  Dakota j 

2  0; 

/,'''// 
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ih,  ■■  nf 


IPijH  grain  sonjlmni  crop:  Xmulxr  of  f anus  rcportiun  harvrsi'  i  m   <  -    »,  ,  ,';»  ■■  nj  p 

of  number  0/ farms  r( porting  acrcaiji  hiirv,.-li<i  liy  StatiS,  throui 


h  Jan. 


'»'■/-  ruade.  and  numher  of  loans  as  a  pi r rent 
■J I.  Iii61 — Continued 


states 

> 

NumlK-r 

of  farms 

reporting 

aereage 

.  harvested 

NumlK-r  of 

prio-sup- 

port  loans 

made  ' 

-Vumtxr  of 
price -support 

loans-as  a 
IH-rcentage  of 

riumlKT  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreage 
liarvested 

i 
1 

St.-Ues 

Number 
of  farms 

repMtlng 
acreag« 

harvested 

Numlier  of 

price-sup- 

|iort  loans 

made  ' 

Numlicr  of 
priee-supr>ort 

loans  !is  a 
IKri-eiit;ipeof 

numl«trof 
farms  reiKirt- 

ing  acreage 

harvested 

Tennessee 

3,266 

59,349 

585 

(J, 

1 
16. 308 

17 

0.03 

27.48 

Wyoming 

Total  

10 

P) 

...     . 

Texas 

N'lrginia 

Wasliin'ji.,'! 

222,601 

49,383 

22.18 

I  It  shou;  1  b.'  I  t.  J  th.it  the  lumilAT  of  Imuis  granted  on  a  comnifKlity  does  not 
nfccssjirily  !n  lii  ,',-  the  mimher  of  farms  on  whieli  loans  were  made  bediuse  of  the 
fact  that  more  tlian  1  loan  aay  be  grinted  on  a  comino<Iity  on  1  farm. 

'  Not  reported. 


Sources:  Dally  Con<.RESSION.\l  Kkcord,  .\pr.  13, 1961,  p.  .\2478,"Numt>er  of  farms 
reiiorting  harvested  acres  of  st>ecifled  c-ommodilies,  hy  States,  IS.W."  Staii.Mical 
tables  fiom  the  cfBce  of  Hon.  I-im>ii:t  Ulc-  \>'or.TH.  MeinVr  of  Coocro.-.  Texas. 


1959  oats  crop:  Xutnher  of  farms  reporting  harvested  acres,  number  of  price  support  loans  vtade,  and  nvniher  of  loans  as  a  percent  of  number 

of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  SI,  1961 


\ 

Stales 

.Number  of 

fivrms  re- 

I>ort  ing 

acreage 

lutf  vested 

Number  of 

price  sui>- 

IXtf-t  loans 

made  ' 

Numl>er  of 
pritv  support 

Ukans  iis 
IK-rc-entage  of 

number  of 
farms  rerK>rt- 

Ing  acreage 

harvested 

Stati* 

I 

Nunil)er  of 

farms  re- 

l>orting 

acreage 

harvested 

Number  of 

price  sup- 

l>ort  loans 

made  ' 

Numlx-r  of 
price  supftort 

loans  as 
IK-rcentageof 

number  of 
farms  rer»ort- 

ing  acreage 

b.ar  vested 

3,182 

54 
67 

3,  3ti2 
I.I.V. 
.S,  143 

96 

522 

373 

9.  461 

6.  4'«i 

73.182 

4S.  6K5 

127,  S49 

31,. '.(JO 

4.528 

1.714 

2.483 

S.Osl 

91 

.M.149 

107.  204 

4.  OSS 
32.S32 

7.756 
3N367 

9 

1 

(»• 

-  28 
1 
3 

(J- 

(»» 

178 

48 

36 

15 

9s,f, 

49 

(V 

10 

212 

(!) 

40 
1..363 

S8 
24 
26 

9C 

0.28 

Nevada 

101 
75 

1.  ss.-; 

475 
38,159 
29. 130 
32, 600 
•*, 619 
15.092 

5,782 

.'B,354 

9 

17.228 

33.000 

9,840 
17.8f>3 

2,  4fiO 
1,  112 

1  )    ,^i  i " 

4.34. 
Ph.    M! 

2,  ;'*^2 

{') 
(>) 
(') 
(»> 
36 
61 
627 
48 
.14 
22 
11 
*         (') 

156 
355 
(») 
124 
1 
(«) 
(') 

102 
(») 
22 
13 

W  ,.^ka                                          ..  ~ 

New  Hampshire 

.\riromi L 

New  Jers<'y 

.\.  V.   M,  \ic0 

.83 
.08 
.05 

C  ilifiirtii'i 

.\i  A    ^'   rk 

0.07 

i'cloia'lo     ^ --. 

Not  til  (  arolina 

.21 

North  Dakota.... 

1.92 

Ohio         

.07 

Okinhoina 

.36 

1.88 
.74 
.06 
.03 

.   1  i 

.15 

Oregon 

.38 

Idaho           . 

Pennsylvania  

Rhmie  Island 

.'^oulh  Carohna 

.'South  Dakota 

.02 

iliinoh                                  A 

Indiana 

.91 
1  OS 

Kans:\s 

Wi-ntiK'k  V 



^ 

Tennessee... _ 

Texas _ 

Ut4»h „ 

Vennont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  \  irudnia... 

Wiscoiusin   .     .       . 

Wyomins: 

Tol.iI :«^ 

.60 

I,<<nisiana 

Maine ,, 

Maryland .'. 

Mavsaehiisetls 

Mil  hicaii 

Minnesota .    ...„ . 

Mississippi                ..• . 

Missouri -. 

Montana., 

NcbriLska..-. 

.58 
a53 

.07 

1.27 

2.16 

.07 

.33 

.25 

.(M 

.02 
.43 

1,  -■■■,'" 

1,  S.-.3 

.4T 

'  It  should  l>e  noteil  that  the  huiiiIkt  of  loans  granted  on  a  commodity  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  niimUr  of  fiu  ms  on  which  loans  were  made  Ix-cause  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  1  loan  may  1h'  granted  on  a  commodity  ou  1  farm. 

-  Not  reported.  . 


.S^iure<':  D.iily  CuNohK-rlON.\I.  Ki.i  ,.i.ii,  .\i,r.  !■!,  I'l*",!,  \>.  .\247^, "  .Vo 
rcporlhig  harvest<'d  acre?  of  specified  commodities  by  States,  1959.'' 


iUt  of  farms 


19''0  barley  crop:  Xumber  of  farms  reporting  harvested  acres,  yunnber  of  price  support  loans  made,  and  number  of  loans  as  a  percent  of 

number  of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  St ,  1961 


i«lat(>s 


Alabama. 


\la.ska. 

.\riiona 

.\rkansas. . 
California.. 
Colorado... 
Delaware.. 

'  leorgia 

Idaho 

Illniois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KanstiS 

Kentucky.. 

.Maine 

.Maryland.. 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota. 

-Missouri. 

.Montana. . 

Nebraska... 

Nevada 

New  Jer.'=ey, 


--4- 


Numl)er  of 

f;u-ms  rc- 

|>orting 

acreage 

bar  vesical 


1. 

7. 
10, 


4. 

I, 

26, 
4, 


16, 
12, 
V>. 
10, 


67 
021 
402 
638 
688 
762 
.^74 
171 
400 
909 
325 
670 
850 

46 
O.V. 
828 
990 
S85 
497 
937 
380 
385 


Numl>cr  of 

price  hup- 

IK)rt  loatis 

maile  ' 


C) 


(«) 


2 

I 

21 

5 
113 

85 

2 

345 

2 

2 

45 

886 
3 
1 

19 

.946 

27 

.2.34 

402 

1 

1 


Number  of 
price  support 

loans  as 
percentage  of 
farms  report- 
ing acrea.ue 
harvested 


1.49 
2.05 
1.24 
1.47 
.79 


.35 
3.76 

.03 

.04 
3.39 
3.32 

.06 
2.00 


.  2( 

34 

21 

1.  I* 
.20 
.07 


State* 


New  .Me\ico 

New  ^ork 

North  Carolina.. 
Nortli  Dakota   .. 

Oliio 

Oklahoma  

Oregon 

Pennsvlvania 

Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina... 
Soutli  Dakota... 

Tctmessec 

Texas 

rt«h. 

Vennont 

Virginia  — 

Washington 

W  est  Virginia  — 

\\  isconsin 

\\  yoming. 

Total 


.Number  of 
farms  re- 
porting 
acreage 
harvested 


640 
074 

6fA 
4.'>2 
850 
.••.60 
33.=! 
2 
310 
907 
269 
194 
579 
19 
170 
700 
992 
216 
800 


290,160 


Numl>er  of 

price  sup- 

I>ort  loans 

made  ' 


(') 


(•) 


(») 


O 


4 
3 

17 
7,  344 

236 

278 
2 

6 
452 

33 

55 

2 
659 

2 

18 


16,259 


.Number  of 
price  supjKirt 

loans  as 

perc*ntage  of 

farms  reiKirt- 

ing  acreage 

harvested 


0.4 

.11 

.24 

18.99 

.07 

1  70 

3  24 

.13 


.25 
4.56 


.58 
.72 


.02 
.83 

"".06 
.64 

5.  GO 


'  It  should  be  notcl  that  iTe  iniml>er  of  loans  granted  on  a  commodity  does  not 
"    ■    "     ■    ■•  •        •' i.:..i,  1 —  "•■ -le  l>eeausc  of  the 


II  snoiuii  DC  notc'i  tnat  li  e  inimi>er  01  mans  cranie<i  on  a  comiiioi 
cc.ssarily  indicate  the  imniler  of  farms  on  which  loans  were  ma<le  li 
t  that  more  than  1  loan  ma  c  be  ?r:  nied  on  :.  commodiiy  tiii  1  farm. 


nec 

fact  .    

'  Not  reiwrfed 


Sources:  Dally  Conorii.isionai.  Rlifoiin.  .\i.r.  13, 19<d.  p.  .\247S.  ".Nunil*rof  farms 
re|>orting  harvested  acres  of  specified  commodities,  by  States.  19.'V9."  Statistic-.d 
tables  from  the  oflice  of  Hon.  I.ixni.iv  I!i:iK  worth,  .Meml>erof  Coii^tess.  Texas. 
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Juhj  10 


li/ji)  rye  c  op:  Xhmher  of  fur  n,^  rcporUng  hant^led  ac'-^s.  i 

of  jarn'.<  r^pijrti'i-;  vit<h' 


'■I-  r  (-'■  fjrj'-f.^tipporl  loan.-  n  ade,  and  numhcr  of  loans  an  a  pactnl  of  nuinln  r 
1,11  nt  Wei  l>j  ^;.j/'  -■.  Otrouijh  Jan.  SI,  1961 


::l.iles 


N'un.l'er  ■>(  i 
f.irnis  re-    j 

aoreape 
harvcMfJ 


N'timl^r  of 

)■"••    .■  .IIS 


-V umber  of 
p:  ice-Pupport 

'oaiis  as  a 
IVTcontage  of 
iiumlj^r  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreage 
liiirv»^te<d 


States 


Kiimb^r  of  | 
farms  re-    i  \unibor  of 


N'umliw  (pf 

prlr«>-siip|H.ii 

louiLs  a^  a 


Arizona 

t'oterado 

<  "nnnrr-tirut 

1  '.       I'A    ^r,. 

1 1 1'l.V   .v.'/'". 

illirujis  

Jixliatul  

loVl.l     .    

K  .•:-  .<  

K'r'',,ky    

\l.iino 

Maryland 

-M  .,"a(l.u>>tl«_ 

\lulii)iaii 

Minnesota 

Missouri __ 

Montiina 

N'<l>raska 

\>va»la 

Vew  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


8 

1,234 

Si 

879 
1   \I3 

]<>S 

4.  ;rj3 

5.  y>»l 
>ii 

5.  2  Jl 
],2H 

i-2 
1,  NV. 

7b 

•J.  ^.M 

'J.  I  ••4 

•«2 

0,  IJ04 

10 

14 


10 


3 


1 

fiU 

6 

76 


O.SI 


.26 
4.10 


.3 

1.S2 


.01 
2.10 

.19 
7.80 
1.51 


\  •«    M.vlco 

Nrw    'I    Tie 

Nortti  (."arolina 

Xorth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoms 

OrcKon 

PptuiKylvaiiin.. 

Kh...ie  I.sLui-l 

i'outh  Carolina 

South  I>akota 

Teiiness** 

Texa« 

VUb... 

W-rmoiit 

\'in;ii'ia. 

\\     i-Mlit!..n  .  _ 

\V  .-t  \  ir.-iniu 

\V  :-<i>nMa        

\\  >  Diuin^'     . 

Total 


IiortinK 

pricc-sup- 

porwntaFi  of 

acreage 

1  jiort  loniis 

num1>fr  of 

harvestcil 

ma<Jc  ' 

furnt*  rejKjrt- 
ifiK  acrt>ii(re 
bar  vc^  to  J 

112 

I.17X 

0.16 

2.  COsO 

3 

It 

.{.  MS 

211 

5.  7H 

2  772 

I 

.ri3 

■J.  Ml 

4 

lii 

1,1  <1 

16 

Z5U 

2,  M.> 
21 

i') 

1.0<» 

2 

.W 

2.  »A 

So 

3.» 

KM 

4A2 

73 

1  =  ) 
(«) 



l.-i 

(») 

2.  .119 

(») 

772 

109 

25l70 

1-27 

(') 

2.  I'J« 

1 

.04 

111 

40 

1.27 

6(i,990 

U3 

1.27 

■'  It  should  tie  noted  ll  it  the  niinitK?r  of  in  ms  i; 
i'e,-e-~:inly  indii-.ilr  li.e  niiiut-,.!  ,,;  r,.nn-  i)ii  \\  li.  !,  i^ 
tii.it  more  tlun  1   n,nii     .  in  ltui.'.-;  oi;  ,w.(jiiiii.u' 

^  -Nut  reiHjrttd. 


un  I  (.-omnioditj  does  not 
'■•  made  hiocausc  of  the  f.ict 
i  farm. 


.Sources.  Dally  Cos.rk>»j«io\  \i  UKfoRn.  .\pr.  13. 19»".l,  p.  A2t7«,  ".N'uniljerof  farm* 
reiHjriiiiK  harresled  a<rp'=  of  «iierifle<l  r(>mmoflttiP>«,  hy  .Statc<«,  19S9."  Httfi5t1cn| 
tabk->  fri'iii  the  olliie  of  Jlon.  Li.vi'Ltv  liUkwottTH,  .MeiiiUr  of  Congri.-'.-,  Tcvas. 


ll'jO    .•■ril/}ifq  > 


\   ■^  l,tr   oi'  fnrp'.v  rrportittg  hrt" 
<>J  hi!  :h<  r  of  fain  -<  n  pi. 


'.( inj  (ll  r>  ll 


>nim}ier  of  pn'rr  support  lonnx  vindr,  and  nutnftrr  of  loanx  a.s  a  prrrrnl 
•jf  harteslid  hy  Slale.-<,  through  Jan.  ■'il,  1961 


States 


N-m.^.r  0 

faruL^  ro- 

[Kjrti].^ 

aL-U'ai:L' 

har\i.-  ti_d 


Nil  ml. 
i'liil  ,.. 


I 


N  jmlwr  (if 
('1    ■)  -uii(w.t: 

K«iri^  :i.~  :i 
[■♦''eeiit.ijre  u; 

iiiiml»r  of 
fariius  i«  (lorl- 

in-  aixeape 

halves  led 


Alabama 
.Arkaiisa-    . 
l>eJaWe»re. . 
Florida    .., 
fieori'ia  ... 

lllinoi.-! 

Indiana 

If.vi    

K  m.^a.-*- , .. 
K'-ntUeky  . 
I»ii)<ianii  . 
M.ir>  iand_ 
.Michuan.. 
-M  iiuio^ota. 
.Mi*<H~i['[>i 
Mi-<s<juri... 
-N.  t,r.i-ka.. 


N'umber  of 
farms  re- 
port ini? 
acreage 
harvcstcl 


N'umber  o/ 
prl(X!  supi-'.ft 
Vuinber  of  I     l(,,ins  i^  a 
price  «up-     percintav''    'f 
|>ort  loan.''       niimU-r  of 
ma'le  '        f;iriiv«  n  lo  t- 
IJIE  KTKit-e 

lurvestol" 


N'ew  Jersey 

Xew  .Mexico 

New  York 

North  C'liroliria „  .  . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

PemL«ylvania 

8oinh  Carolina 

.^oiifh  Dakota '.... 

Tejinessee „ 

Texas „ 

Virjrinia 

West  Virciiiia 

Wiscon.-iin 

Total 


1, 


42, 
1, 


018 
IW 

4S<) 
6.S2 
77.J 
74.5 
913 
056 

800 

48 
068 


497,  ( 


5 

0  <9 

3 

1 

.« 

39 

.15 

.^42 

iKXl 

1,  .'.47 

IM 

89 

^38 

4 

SH 

147 

]    >•'; 

259 

..  ..1 

1K8 

i-W, 

19 

10 

.10 

(0 

23 

.  Vi 

S.8M 


:  It  slu.iild  U-  i;.:t,..!  ih  ,t 
r'iv<>s-<ywiiy  indna!.'  i.i.i  i.ijri 
'^et  that  more  than  I  l'>nn  n 

•  -N'ot  rfpi.T'.ed. 


1"  S3 


•■  nnnii^er  of  loa;!.=:  LTai.!'  d  oi   i  ( i.innioility  tloe.'s  not 
r  of  fini!'^  on  w:  ah  loan.*  w.  m-  made  tjctaiuse  of  the 

^<'  fTante.i  ,,r;  .; ,  ,,ihnio'lit\-  on  I  faim. 


Pourcfs:  Dally  CoNr.RESSioNAi.  REronn.  Apr.  H.  1961.  p.  .\247S,  "Number  of  farm* 
reportmg  mu-ve^led  aiT<>s  of  >^i>ecif1ej  (.oinmo<litif?,  by  ftat»w  i«(.i9  ••  Stali-tic  J 
Ubles  from  the  ottice  of  Hon.  Likdley  liLCKwoRTH,  Memtji-r  of  Congre*^-:    1  e»as 


L->'i9  hhrat 


\ 


iljt  I 


fj  Jill)' 

>l  •!   " 


riporiiiiij  la,  i.<i,.]  acres,  miinhcr  of  price-support  loans  made,  and  number  of  loans  as  a  perriul  of 
■  r  „;  jai-fs  r>  jjurhmj  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  31,  1061 


States 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkiiisa-i... 
Ciiliforni.i... 

("olomdo 

Coiine ( til  lit . 

Pel  .« ,ire 

Florida 

(ieorpia 

Maho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

K    lf..-^l.<! 


NiinJ.er  of 

lariik^  re- 

I»>rina; 

aeleat'e 

b;ii  v»--ic.i 


;  .Numix  1  of 
j  pru-e-.-iii;- 
i  iM.rl  l.tw,.- 

1      n..i<l.,  . 


.Nnrnber  of 
ill  ae-'^ui'rHirt 

k>irks  iL'^  a 
[H>ri«iitaire  of 

iii.n.ber  of 

f.irins  report- 

iiu'  acreape 

liiirvestcd 


States 


--I 


2.  le. 

IH4 

•2.  **~i 

i.i.ii',:, 

<2 
1,002 

7.  •tw.i 
2o,  7!v^ 
'I.!.  '•4,' 
57,  Mil' 

7,  >-".l 

M,  IK'.- 


ii.l 


11 

4.M  i 

f..  .=MA  i 

tiOl  i 

1.  r-"-!  , 

■-■>.. ^.--1  I 


.1 
I 

A 
11 
44 


l.oy 


1.04 

16. 2'- 

ll&OO 

1.04 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


I  oii:>iana 

M  .i:;e 

.Maryland , 

.M  i->achiisetts... 

.Mictiipan ., 

.Minnesota 

-Mi.-d.'^ijipi 

Ml.s'vinri 

.Montana 

N<  liraska . 

Nevada 

Ne,\-  Hampshire. 

N'l  .\  Jirspy 

New  .Mexico 

New  Vork 


-S'umbcr  of 
farms  re- 
porting 
acreajjc 

harvested  ' 


M5 

3f. 

7,  M« 

37 

63,  :>v.i 

40.286 
1.291 

61,  f*'"! 

22,HtM 

46,  191 

3.'i3 

2 

2,444 

1,696 

16,236 


Nnnib«r  of 

price -sup- 

iwrt  loans 

made  ' 


O 

176 

C) 

1.821 

l,>i7S 

27 

11,7:<2 
7.  2.V, 


t') 


91 
,M6 
WO 


Nuiubi     •  < 
priw-sui  i«  I : 

l<':ins  a.-  a 
percciitapi  •  t 

niimUi  of 
farms  re  port- 
In  e  a<ieaee 
harvtilc)! 


2.24 
4.  f.7 


3.72 

o!    4'.> 


'JUL 
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lUMi  iiliiof  crop     A 


h,  r  o/  f  J' ■■).*,•  n/witini;  hnr'   1,1, ,i  (ll, IS,  ii,,->^}„T  of  prir-.-  ip/nr!  i-'uiK  made,  and  number  of  loan  ^  a.t  a  percmt  of 
n^'-Jjtr  of  farms  nparUng  ar.'taye  liurii.rUd  by  }>late.'^,  throuyh  Jan.  J/,  1961 — Continued 


Slates 


r  Drill  Curoliiui 

NfH-lb  Dukola 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orepo'i      

riim.-\  Ivania.. 

Khixle  I<1  Hid ... 

.■ioiilh  <■  irolina 

.■vmlh  I  >.ikota 

Teiiiiess<e . 


.N'umber  of 
farms  re- 
porting 
arreiige 

liarve-ited  ' 


41,4.10 
.'^N  \:*\ 
67.  «a 
35,73.5 
III.  109 
CI,  827 
.5 
la.  516 
24.  128 
13,  (M2 


.N'uml)or  of 

price  sup- 

[>ort  loans 

made  ' 


292 

13.  •2U2 

2.  IW 
14.263 

3. 1.57 
758 
(») 
352 

3.  Kfl» 
370 


.N'umVfer  of 
price  supjKirt 

loans  !is 
|>ercentape  of 

number  of 
farms  rel>oit- 

ine  acreaite 

harvested 


0  70 
22.  6« 

3.21 
3»  91 
34.  21 

1.73 


2.26 

15.87 

2.84 


.'^lat«e 


Texw 

Itah..    

\>rmoiit 

\'irpinia 

WasliinBton... 
West  \  irginia. 

Wi.vviiisin 

Wyominp 


TotaL 


N'umVier  of 
farm"  re- 
IKirtlng 
acreage 

hurveste<l  ' 


2.5.  .v.! 

ti.  K74 

.54 

24.  :«i<i 
ii.i,m; 

2.  MM 
li.  611.5 
2.4K5 


-Num 

«r  of 

price « 

Uliporl 

Numtx-r  of 

l<rans  as 

I>ric<>  >ui>- 

I>crcen 

l:i(;e  of 

(Mirt  VKUVf 

num 

•cr  of 

made  - 

f;trm« 

rejMirl- 

iiig  acreiit'c 

luirvc>Ic.<l 

5.S32 

21 .  fiS 

245 

ill 

3.56 

i.n»t4 

4.  12 

y.  324 

W).  13 

3 

.10 

2U 

.29 

451 

18.14 

931,197 


242.583 


26.05 


'  All  »  heat  Includes  '^im  e  over-lalement  for  farm*  growing  more  than  1  cla.ss  of 
wlieaf. 

'  It  should  lie  noted  thai  the  iiumlxr  o(  loan"  granted  on  a  commodity  <!fie<!  not 
ncn's,s!irily  indlcTite  tln'  ininilier  of  farms  on  which  lotin;"  were  made  lH-(-iii.'e  of  the 
(act  that  mori'  than  1  loan  m  i.\  l<  ^t anted  on  a  (."iinrn'xlity  on  I  farm. 


'  Not  rciwrtcd.  * 

Poiirc^^s:  Dally  r<iM  kes.sionai  RtrnRn.  Ai>r  13. 19<".I.  i>  A247R."  N'uniUroi  farms 
rejiorting  harvested  ticri'.s  of  !iin'ttfi<  d  ct>ninio<tilie.s.  by  .'^lalc.s.  I'.CiSi."  f^iali.sli<-.J 
tables  from  llw  ofTm  of  Hon.  Lini'LLY  BtrKwoitTli,  .NUimIkt  of  Congre.sii  Texa.s. 


U.S    Dtr'ARrMtN:       y   ("iMrFp,.  k 

HrRt'.i-    ' -y  TH>    (fNsus. 
Wci-hingliri     L)  C  .   Mai,    'J.l,   1961. 

::     I  iMi:  KV    BF(  kw.  .iirH, 

".  v<'  (><  firprr'^cji  t  a".:   ',», 

c'.s/i  Hipf '  I'; .   l>  < ' 

Dear  Mr  Bkckworih  Wc  are  ;elLiri.irig 
■.t.-cwrli  tj.e  tabulations  which  you  for- 
v.,trclccl  oil  M.iV  17  for  checkitit:  apaln^t  rc:.- 
sus  data.  The  final  repofs  were  used  f  -r 
Connecticut.    Ncirth    Dakota,    iiiiude    I>:,i!.U, 


H 

u- 


res   'Aeic 

I  r.  is.  ci: 
e  ■.■U'.o 
en    tir 


and  Verm 
!...ry  btale  in: 
Y'lUr  a  I  lei.' 
rclatidtl  to  t 
ngures  are  a 
'er  wheat  aid  those  m 
I  1  four  St. lies  there  i- 
i.irvcsting  spriiiu-  wl.c 
porting  Dr.ri'.rr.  whet 
oth( 


ither  .St, it! 
u.sed 

■rx  ::    '       .a    ;> 
1  1.     u  i.ea" 
.ii":ii.s    re;)'  t 

jiortmi:  ^J'r: 
1  separa'-li  -: 

it.   shoWii.L' 


pre. 


;.l- 


I'e 


■i  b'.e 

.-■(•p. 

ii.g  wi;>- 
.L'  wheat 

■  ;  farms 
;l.o-e   re- 


atid    those    repL>riing 
wheat.     Adding  the  farms  re- 


pii'..:.t;  the  variou.s  i  lasse.'^  of  v.he.it  ■.e.i.is 
t'  an  ()\erstatetTient  of  r.urnber  o.f  farn.s  re- 
p  irtmc  ai.y  wheat  This  is  p.-^riiculariy  t!-.e 
ii'uat) on  for  North  Dakot.i  where  tlie  addi- 
tion of  the  number  of  farms  reporting  t!ie 
SC-.  eral  types  of  wiieai  ei\es  a  figure  of  58,i25C. 
which  IS  in  excess  of  tlie  total  number  ol 
fi'.riris.  54  i<28  Wr  do  not  have  an  und\;p!i- 
(  '-.ed  i.i.nib(r  <  •'.  f.irir.s  producing:  .nny  when* 
in  t!.r  .'^'.ite  Ir.  'he  table,  we  h;»ve  i:..spr*-ed 
the  i.uinbei  of  farms  rejiorting  winter  wheal, 
Doriim   wlieat.  and  rther  spring  wheat 

We  ha',  c  not  checked  the  figure?  for  th.e 
i.iiTiiber  I'f  pri'-e  support  loans  and  th.e  jicr- 
f  er.t.ipes 
I.     ;     ha',  e 


a'    tri.  c!.    m    your    table,    as    we    <.'.■> 
the   fiL'urfs   on    the   support   ioi'.Ms. 


It   we  rat;   be  <  f   any  further  assis-^nce   \ 
.1^   :...!' t«-r    pleiuse  let  li,s  knciw, 
Sincerely   y'lurs. 

RioHVRT     M       St  AM\'i).N, 

iJirrcfo,'    /;  .:-\ii.  (■■  :'■  c  Ceiisus. 


Tiir  I.irr.  \r.v  or  C    '~,..r.KSS. 
\\\..~'.:r.g:u'i.  D  C  .  Mai  IC    :  C^C  r 
'I'       li    1,   I  :nd:  EY  Beckworth 
F"'    n.      N',:t.;r;;l  Resources  Di-.isi. ,!. 
SiiOjeci     The  ])ercentage  relationsnip  •  ;    t.  e 
nun'iber  ol  price-support  loans  per  Cv^in- 
modity  to  the  numl>er  o;   fariub  repott- 
ing r..';r'.  est  r-d   atres  rf  .specific  comn-iocl- 
Ities.  by  ."-^tates.  in  1959 
Response  i--   n-;acie  to  y    .:r  i!.c!uir>  <  :   ."^pril 
19.  1961.  relutue  to  the  percent. ige  rel.i'.ion- 
ship   of    the   number    if    prire-s'.ipp'irt    lo.ins 
per  commodity   Ij  ih*"    i.un^.ber  of  farms  re- 
porting harvested  licres      :   sijec.f.c  c   mir.    ri- 
iiies,  by  States,  m  1959. 

Enclosed  are  the  stiitistir.i;  :,,b;ps  uholi 
were  deri'.  ed  f.-.ir.  ni.-.terials  '.  rwa.rded  to 
fits  Servi;e  during  the  tieriwd,  April  ]':''  to 
.'\;  ri;  27,  The  derived  data  has  been  tire- 
p.ifof;  as  per  y  'ar  specific  inst.T-viction  T'lie 
delay  m  tiirniMung  the  data  to  yo-.i  h.os 
been  due  t  ■  the  time-cc'iisunimi;  detail  in- 
volved 111  ;':  preparation. 

Ernest  J    Pappaj^hn', 


■tale 


AlalMina 

-Arizona 

.Arkansiis 

Caliioniia.. 

Colorado 

I'oimecticut 

I  )elawarr 

I  lorlda 

<ieorgla 

IdltK) 

lllinoi.« 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

l\an.sa.s 

Ki'iitucky 

lioui.siana 

Maine. 

.Marjland 

Ma.s.sachusfltS- 

.Micliipan 

Minnesota 

.Mi.>isissippi 

.Missouri 

.Mont  ma 


Xiindm  of  farms  reporting  harvested  acres  of  i>p<tifi<  d  commoditits,  hy  States,  1039 


Hmrvpstcd  for 
j    prain 


Cdim 


83,7.5fi 

176 

33.048 

2.28C 

7.  242 

365 

3.»I60 

it. '  164 

71.043 

1.761 

131.295 

9!J.  .',53 

1,V..  167 

39.  Tl:\ 

99.  19.5 

32,6h6 

67 

16,067 

373 

68,  7(»> 

inB.»5 

90,762 

tM.  '.jra 

124 


r.rain 

s<ir- 

ghlim 


1.173 

8«r2 
1,6<U 
2.516 

3.  V«6 


1,127 

i.itV) 

773 

3.a51 

."<'.  6«1 

2.311 

232 


5S5 
19,242 


Harvested 


Oats 


3. 182 

67 

3,362 

1.135 

5,143 

96 

522 

373 

9.461 

6.  48<'. 

73.  IH'2 

is.  fvH.5 

1'27,  H49 

31,, VK) 

4.  .52S 

1.714 

2.483 

5,081 

91 

54,149 

107,204 

4,088 

32.832 

7,756 


Barley 


1,021 

402 

7.638 

10,688 


762 

"574 
9.171 
,5.400 
4,909 
l,;i25 
2*>.  676 
4.850 

46" 

5,065 

'7.' 828' 
16,990 

i2,"885' 
15,497 


Rye 


Poy- 
N-ans 

tor 
beans 


2.048 


1,234 

84 

879 

'i.i'23 
19.5 
4.323 
.5,»91 
841 
.5.  2.51 
1.214 

42' 
1,835 

78 
.5.  J  is 
2.  s. '^ 

I 

3.064  i 
332  I 


21,479 


2.959 
414 

1.5.52 

8X.  26^1 
60.  .526 
fA.  374 
11.9-J7 
4.286 
3.651 

4,417 

s,  \rA 
.'7   Hifc' 

W.  I>34 
42.  757 


Winter 
vheat 


2.163 

644 

5.028 

2.883 

I1,4.'W 

42 

1,002 

2.'«8 

7,495 

,5,  3.V) 

63,  945 

.<7,  802 

7,  S.54 

M,  005 

10.185 

515 

7   s(s 

;c 
ra,  'a:<i 


=tatc 


1, 

61. 


6S« 
9,177 


Nebraska 

Nevaila 

New  Hampshire. 

.N  ■  v\    h  »■-.  V       

Ni  w    Mt  \K  II 

N.  vi    'I  i^k 

\i  '  o    (  .iroUna.. 

N drill  Dakota 

( >liio  _ . 

( iklatiomn 

OrrL'on   

I'l  nns\  Uanla 

Khoile  NIalid 

>oiitfi  Ciiolina... 
,-   nth  Dakota.... 

I  (  nii.-^^e 

'!  I  \,.- 

It  ill 

\  ellliont 

\  iivinia 

Wasliinitton 

West  \  irpinia 

■W  is<  (insiti 

■^  yominp 


Htrvegted  tor 
grain 


Com 


70,120 
32 
69 

4,940 
2,261 

18,  (i£i 

142,  (178 

6,423 

KM.  975 

11,fMII 

1     tv< 

•4,  i.'7 

42 

55.187 

30. 2f.l 

94,608 

64,861 

401 

138 

60,636 

1,957 

19.922 

90.101 

694 


Grain 

sor- 

phnm 


31.338 


1,697 

6,074 
25 

17.074 


825 

4. 1,T8 

3.  266 

59,  349 


llarvcslcd 


Oats 


586 


10 


38.367 

101 

75 

1.555 

475 

38.159 

29.130 

32.  600 

68.  til9 

1,5.  (V2 

5.  7^2 

.'i3, 3,54 

9 

17.228 

3;{,0(»6 

9.  MO 

17.853 

2.460 

1.112 

11.543 

6.289 

4.342 

106,844 

2,982 


Barley 


i^uree:   Daily  CoXGRKS.sio.ML  ItKCORP,  Apr.  13,  l!i«.l    p   A.^'s, 


I 


Rvc 


10.937 

5,004 

380 

10 

14 

1,385 

699 

937 

112 

2.640 

1.178 

7.074 

2,680 

38.668 

3.648 

6.4.52 
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I II  ■■  r 


'.V   ri  pi/rl  in  I, 


'  ■ ' '■  oj  prut  suj^purt  loans  vtade,  and  nuntber  of  loans  as 
>  irvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  SI,  1961 


Ji'IlJ    10 


prrr(  n(   of 


^tatM 


f.irm-  re- 

acreiige 
harves'.C"! 


.Siirnber  of 

price  sup- 

l>ort  loans 

maiie  ' 


.\Ulxiina 

.\rizona . 

-Vrkansas   , 

<'alifc>mia 

<'oU>railo 

Connecticut , 

l>ela»are 

Klori'lfv _ 

'  ieorpia 

Maho ; 

IUinoi« 

lii'tiana 

i<)'.V:l 

Kuji.su?   

Kfiitui-ky 

Ix>uisiana. 

Maine  - 

Marylanii 

M.iss;ichui*tt,s 

^!;  ?::-,in ] 

"  :  'r,r..-«)ta ^ 

M  :.Si;.s.>ipp| 

M'ssoari 

Montana 

N'fbraska _ 


pri?esui'|Hjrt 
[i  luns  as  a 

percentage  of 
number  of 

(arm?  retiort- 

ine  acre-.wre 

h  .irvested 


'  It  ^houM  N'  not.'.l  thit  tl,.> 


riuni' 


States 


-Ne 


N'cw  llani[)shire. 

New  Jersey 

N'cw  .Mciioo 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dikola... 

Ohio 

Oklalionia 

Oregon 

l'enn,<vh  ania 

Kho<le  Islan.l.... 
.South  Carolina. . 
."^oiith  Dakota. .. 
Tiiincs,*'!- 
T.Aa.s  . .  . 

I  tah    

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wiushiugton     ... 

West  \'irginia 

\Visfon.<iin 

Wyonijug 


Number  of 
forms  re- 
porting 
acreage 

haxTest<>U 


!    .NiimJierof 
I  price  iiuppuri 
Number  uf      loans  a.<  a 
price  sup-   ;  [lercenlage  of 


port  loan.< 
ma<le 


Total. 
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yn.  101 
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1.9N8,  411 
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50 
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nec»»-s;iri!y  iiiilic-.itc  thr  ruin;''-  r  uf  fami 
f;iCt  ir  .r  n...n'  than  1  h':,:'_  u)  .v  !■•   li  i-.t. 

-•  .\..t  r.  iH,rl.-.|. 

'  '1  '•  ■  :  liiiii^r  of  loan.*  r.xcccl  ti  .  iiiiin 
1  .".!:  ■*  .iS  i;rant('(l  to  a  corn  pio<liii.  I  nt; 
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•'{  loans  rrintcd  on  a  conuiio.lity  (Iocs  not 
■in  wliir-ii  lo:ins  wrjv  m^xlp  hK-cause  of  tlie 
'.  on  I  '■<'ni:;;cKlity  on  1  f.irm. 

«  r  of  f.iiins  whicli  imlicate.s  tfiat  more  than 
.  <inL'l'-  f-irm. 


'/     I'l; 


271,035 


.08 

11  93 

.03 

2.22 

1.00 

13.62 


.N)nrres.  Drill  y  C<.n.,re.h.m|.i.sai  KEroRD,  Apr.  13,  IWl.  p  .\2478,"Niiml.er  of  farm* 
rejiorting  harvcMefl  acreo  of  siHcificI  con)rnfHliti..s,  liv  .-itate*  19.i«  "  Statistinl 
tallies  from  the  otUcf  of  Hon    I.ivni.fjY  iitt  Kv  oktii.  \temtxr  of  Congress    Tcvh'v 


.  .         ,  J'l""    "•'  '"'r^^'ed  acres   numljer  of  price-support  loans  n^mh,  and  numh,r  of  loan.-<  as  a  pcra>d 

l"'ll'!h''  "■'  ■^^""■"  '-'^forlmg  arreaye  harvested  by  Stales,  through  Jan.  .il,  l!)61  '  / '         ' 
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<  ■  iiifcriiij 

«     '.Vr    ,.1,,     . 
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I. 


IIIIIL- 


I-  ■  ii'urky.. 
l.'/ui-i  ina... 
\i  ifncxita. . 
-Mi.-'i.ssippi. 
.Missouri 
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IJ 

i.i'.l 
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J,  "I'i 

".■*    ; 

:t.  S.V, 
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1,  rJ7 

('> 

i.-lK) 

1 

:::) 

^.  II.-"  1 

(ii-i 

-'i.'Wl 

;  ■.  rx 

J.:ni 

2 

-■'-' 

CJ 

."IK' 

0 

1''   -MJ 

: .  -v,  \ 

Number  of 
price -supfiort 

loans  as  a 
[lercintag'^  of 

number  of 

farms  rofiort- 

ine  licrt'age 

hai  vi'sti  il 


0.08 

5.20 

.42 

2.67 

'.08 
.9 

M   .11 

-■>>,  1 " 

.08 


:-tales 


Number  of 
farms  re- 
porting 
acreage 
harvested 


.Number  of 

price-sujv 

|H)rt  kians 

m.i'lc  • 


Numlier  of 

price  su|>i>ort 

k>ans  as  a 

percentage  of 

numlier  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harveste'l 


1.00 
7.08 


:  It  -l),.uM  tw"  notr.l  tli.,.t  ifi.-'  niimlxT  of  loans  iTunt..,!  on 
i..'iv.s.s,i,.i!y  indK-atc  th"  nuinUT  of  furms  on  which  lo.in-;  u. 
f  .'-t  t!i..t  n.orf  tli  m  1  ;.i,ii  rn  iv  1..-  ermt.-.i  on  a  conifio-l'!  \  . 

-  Nvi  :.  [..irt'-i 


I  i'iranio<lity  floes  not 
!•  iinifio  U'cause  of  the 
■<:  i  '.irni. 


Nebraska 

-New  Me.xicf).  . 
.North  Carolina 
.North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Tex!»s 

Virginia   

Washington. . . 
Wyoming 


purees:  Daily  CO.N..RES.SIO.NAL  Rec  ord,  .\pr  13, 19»-,l,  p.  .\.'478  •'  Numljer  of  farm« 

a^e    fr^n,H.?'„ffl'^  acr^  Of  .specified  commo.lities.  by^«tate;!^li^  "statist™ 

tables  from  the  office  of  Hon.  f  i.vdley  Beckworth,  .Member  of  Congres.  ToLI 


1U0:<  naf. 
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'■t  r  (if  f-iri'  s  n  porhnfi  hjtri 


-  Aio./,,,,/  hnri;  ^hd  „.  ,, ..  „  ,,nher  of  price  support  loans  made,  and  number  of  loans  o.s  a  pe 
f^fflf^'^'J^P^"'""/  <"■'■■ '"J^  harr^.^ted  by  States,  through  Jan.  St,  1!>61 
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Indiana 

Ion  a ... 
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Ki-niueky.. ".".."I""!! 
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See  footnotes  at  .  ni!  of  fable 
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67 
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t. 
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1 
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ing  aertaKu 
harvested 
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0.28 


•JH 

.83 

1 

.08 

3 

.05 
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1.88 

48 

.74 

30 

.06 

15 

.03 

CH5 

.77 

49 

.15 

lu 

.58 

States 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Mil.  icsofa 

.Mis.sissippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hamfwhire. 

New  Jersey 

New  .\Ie.\ico 

New  York 

North  C.'trolina.. 
North  Dakota. 
Ohio 


.Vuml>er  of 
farms  re- 
porting 
acreage 
harvesie<l 


V 


2.483 

.5.081 

91 

:<4. 149 

107.204 

4.088 

32,832 

7,7.56 

38.  .367 

101 

75 

1,555 

475 

;«,  150 

29,130 

32.600 

tW.619 


.Number  of 

price  sup- 

I>ort  loans 

made  ' 


Number  of 
price  supjiort 

loan.s  Hs  a 
perwntapc  of 

nunil>er  of 
farms  riiKnt- 

ing  acreage 

barvi'ste<l 
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40 

.  ;i63 

88 
24 
26 
95 


26 

61 

027 
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1.27 
2.15 
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'r   ,,j    ■  If  "I  <    1 1  )iin  il  ii(j    Inn  i(  ilni   (hri-i,    fiiinih^-r   oj    prnc   .^ufporl   imi'  -    Hiii'i'.    'iii'l    Ki.rn'nr   u 
ninnbi  r  of  farntx  rtpuitnK)  ini.nge  hinicstid  bij  Slntt-'*,  tinDnijh  Jan.  Jl,  l'.)6l  —  Coiitimied 
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Nunitur  of 
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|>ort  Umuis 
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acreage 
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t 

harvested 
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ing  acreage 

harvested 

niailc  ' 
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ing  acn^age 

w 

.54 

harvested 

liarveslcd 

1        1 
okUihotna i i 

V      ).s.(iW2 

0  36 

\>ri)iii'it 

1.112 

(•) 

Or<yon 1 

S.  7h2 

•22 

. :« 

V'iri-ilu  1 

11.  .'-13 

(»; 

I'iniis\  iviuiia 

ft;*.  3.54 

11 

'rj 

\Vn«liitii.'ioii 

.'■.  -M* 

102 

1.93 

Kh(Hle  Island 

1'    .'.-I 

1.56 

\S est  \irplnia 

1   ''I'.' 
1  >.    «jt 

(') 
22 

.-^(Milh  Carolina ^ 

Ol 

\V  Iswilsill 

.02 

.•south  Dakota 

.i.1    !«»> 

;«5 

1  iPi 

\v  yotiiitij.' 

•J  '(>_' 

13 

.43 

'l>iirK-.ss«* ^ 

Texas \ 

17.  h.W 

124 

.60 

Total 

1,026,900 

4.833 

04 

Vtah 

2,  4*0 

1 

.04 

1 

'  -Not  reiwrU'l. 


'  It  shoiihl  lie  noted  that  'he  nnniher  of  loans  granted  on  a  oonimodity  dm  not 
necessarily  indlcal*'  the  niindier  of  farms  on  which  loans  were  made  becan.-i  ol  Uie 
fact  that  more  than  1  loan  ini  y  l>e  uranled  on  a  coiimiodity  on  1  farm. 

*  .Maska  is  not  shown  on  summary  sheet  for  siieciflcd  croi)s. 

l!fo9  barley  crop:   Xumber  of  farms  reporting  harvesUd  acres,  numbi  r  if  ri'ri   s    / /ki        .   ■  -  )-,<i         ;/,  ,   ;,,./„ 

number  of  far  jus  reporting  acreage  harcestcd  bu  Stales,  through  Jun.  Jl,  IMI 


^oiir.^:  D.illy  Covop.i.ssio.SAL  Ukcorp,  .\pr    I3.!.«;i.  i-.  .\:trs,  ■'.\unib<^r  of  farms 
ri  ixiriing  luirvcste'l  luics  of  sjieclficd  (onimodlties,  by  Stales,  19.50." 
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1 
1        ■ 

(  ir  in.-  ri^ 
port  nig 
acreaci' 

harvc  ■'  1 

.Niimbrr  of 

price  sup- 

ixirt  loaiL" 

niiide  ' 

Viimbi'r  of 
pi  ic<"^upi«.il 

loall-  :i.- 

IMTct-nta^'.  of 
I'UinlM-r  of 

',-:n-r,..„..:-    ' 
iiii;  acM  .ipi       j 
harvested 

Slates 

1 

.\iin:l.er  of 

1  ..■^lus  re- 

[.'Rtiiig 

acreage 

harvested 

Number  of 

pric«^  Mip- 

JKCt  Wkuis 

made  ' 

4 

3 

17 

7.344 

ft 

236 

27S 

2 

\";:n,'..T   ,,' 
IX  Ml-  -u|i!>..r ; 

ioall-  ;ci 

j.. -.■,-,:  ..a  of 

iiuni...  r  of 

farms  rcixirt- 

nig  acreage 

l»arveste>d 

.^Uluima... 

i. . 

■ 

fi7 

1.021 

4412 

7, tVis 

10,  (Al 

71.2 

.57  « 

9.171 
5,400- 
4.  WW 

1..TA5 
■.i>.  t.7t) 

t.  vo 
4)> 

.'..■..55 

7,^28 
10.990 
12,hH5 
l.'..4»7 
HI. '.137 
:«o 

i.:m5 

2 

1 

21 

.5 

113 

8.5 

2 

345 
2 

•1 

V< 

3 

1 

19 

2.946 

27 

2.234 

402 

1 

I 

\i'w  M't1c<i ., 

937 

2,040 
7. 1.74 

38.  f4» 
6.  4.-2 

13.8.5<i 
8..5U) 

15.33.5 

2 

2,310 

9.907 

3.200 

6,914 

7,579 

19 

9.170 

6.  700 

992 

3.216 

Z800 

0  4 
.11 
.24 

18.99 

.07 

1.70 

3.24 

.013 

Ma--ka  '... 

.J.         1 

N.w'iork 

V  •  l/.ihj 

1  .i.ifMiiiia.. 

t— J 

2.<«) 

1  -24 

I  «: 

-North  (  arolina 

N'.rth  Dakota 

(IlliO                  ... .. 

1    .o.ilado.-. 

(^klahon  a 

I  >t  l.i»  ari'.. 

I ; 

<'icon;la 

Idaho 

— — p.-... 

-J 

.._, 

."i5  ! 

3  Tfi 
.  iM 
.1-1 

3  .)« 

3  :i2 

l;  'II 

rciiti-vlvaida 

I(t.iv.;."lslan<i 

-oi.f    1  arolina 

.-^iiiili  D.ikota . 

Illinois..... 
Indiana 

4> 
452 

33 
66 

.25 
4.5S 

Iowa 

-i 

-j ■ 

j  'remh-ssi'e 

'  TCI.1S 

1  i..h     

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

.IH 
.7S 

.Maine J 

\'ernioiit 

M.ir\  l.iiid. 

1      1 

\  .ruliiia      

2 

6o« 
(») 

2 
18 

,,."," 

IT  .14 

Jl 

14   4.' 

3.ti8 

.2 

.07 

W  ishiiii-'toii 

Nv.st  \'irpini;> 

V\  isconsin    

\\  voMilng                    .     .     , 

~ 

.Minn.  sola. 
.Mis,s(iiiri... 

Mwnt  Ilia. . 

.- ! .. 

-i---^-^ 

4 1.: 

.06" 

.64 

V.  I.r    -ka. 

... ^...-.. .............. 

Total 

.\.  ^  1  : 1.    .. 

290,160 

16.  25» 

5.  OX 

Niw  .(crs<  y 



11      wl,. 


,f 


I-   tmp'.  1  iliiit  the  riMm' 

!,.,  .s.K.ii  ,:\   ii,.h.  .1,.  I ',i.  iiiinilier  of  laio>-  o!i  \>h:.  n 
l.icl  Ui.il  nior.  Ill  en  1  io m  may  t*  praiilf-d  on  a  miinn 

'  .Ma^ka  t>  '  .il  -h..\> !,  on  «  irntnary  sin.*-!  fur 

•  -Not  rciKjiti  i. 


KV 


\:'.\  or 


'"nino'lrty  doc?  m 
.|r  f.ccn'isc  of  tiiC 


Iiu:iv  ( 


llrr-r> 
•tine  h  .r-.  ,>r.. 
'Aw  olticc  of 


Kl  - 


Ion 


>  ■  !:i:(ORii,  Apr 
-so;-;..!  .'u  i  cfiiniuod;:! 
l.lNPl.l.V    15  ECX  WORTH, 


y'l. 


\.\< 


■^I-" 


.■\.i:s, 
V.  i.\  .-1.,!.  -  1  ..-■.  ■ 
.Ml  nil  <T  ol  Coii>;ti 


'  Nil''  U  r  of  f,,.'-ins 
.-■l.ilisln  ..,  tahU-s 
S-,  Texaa. 


If^oil  rye  crop:   Kiitnbcr  of  farms  rt  porting  harvetlid  mres.  nnmlir  e>f  price-support  loan.'<  mndr,  and  number  of  Joeuis-  n^ 
j  of  farms  reporting  acreage  harve.'ite^  by  States,  through  Jan.  SI.  1!if>l 


n  percent  of  nnudier 


.>»tiii<'< 


Arizona 

Colonido J 

Connecticut J 

1  iclawarc 

I  icortia - 

Idulio 

Illinois 

h). liana 

i.iW.l , 

K  il.-^.ws 

Kl  iilncky 

Maine..    

\I  irvl.in.l        

M  ."aeliu.-.  Its '. 

-M  irni;....!! 

Minnesota 

-M  i.'j.soiiri 

Montana 

.Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Ham|>shire. 

New  .III  -.<  \ 


.Number  o 

farms  re- 

iwirting 

tier  cape 

harvested 


I 


Nund.er  of 
prici^ -sup- 
port loans 
made  ' 


8 

(') 

1.234 

10 

84 

(') 

879 

(=) 

1.123 

3 

19.5 

8 

4.323 

C^ 

5.  W\ 

(=; 

Ml 

3 

.5.  2f.l 

96 

1.214 

(-) 

42 

('1 

1,83.5 

(») 

7S 

(') 

5.  .'IK 

I 

2,  8.51 

00 

3.  064 

6 

3:12 

26 

5.«ll 

76 

10 

(») 

14 

(>) 

t;i<<.i 

(»; 

.NuiiiiK-r  of 
pi  ice■^uplM>^t 

loan^  :t.^  a 
jwrn  niaecof 

ntinilxT  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 


-tiles 


-Number  of 
farms  re- 

I>orting 

iwreaue 

harvested 


0.  !j1 

"."26 

4  :" 


.3 
1.82 


.01 
2  10 

10 

7    '^ ' 
l.."l 


-New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

-North  Dakota 

Ohio 

"klahnnja ...., 

'  irrson ...'. 

I'iainsyl\  ania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tcnncs.sfc 

Texas 

Itah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

^\■n^hinpton _ 

\^  I  -:  \  )ri.:mia 

Wi'-r.Tl.lTl  

Wyon.mi' ,: 

Total 


112 

.178 

.••*o 

.M8 

.772 

.  372 

616 

,  845 

21 

.069 

.364 

9.51 

4«i2 

73 

15 

,319 

772 

127 

.199 

111 


06,999 


Number  of 

price-sup- 

|Kirt  loans 

made  ' 


Numlier  of 
irif(.-^u:'i""  I 

lo.i;;,^  ..~   I 
>erccnt,i^eo( 

numlK'r  of 
arms  rciKirt- 
inp  iKreape 

harvest  e<i 


(-) 


(-) 
(») 
(») 
(») 
C) 


3 

211 

1 

4 

16 


199 

1 
40 

853 


0  Ifi 
.11 

.5.78 
.0:1 
.16 

■2.  .50 


.18 
3.59 


2.5. 7» 

"."(»4 
1.'27 

1.27 


'  I'  ^)i"  li'i  :  ..■  ni.'.-l  1  ■  ■  ■  ! '  .  ■  ■  .•"'•■CT  o'  :,i  li  -  r"-  intr  ,  .  .n  a  r<  :]\]":\-,  ]'■' \-  i',. 
neiv.--.:,;-!  y  iiKhcatc  I iH'  III  uUht  u!  lafui.s  uii  wluch  loons  were  ci.ulc  bicuiisc 
fact  that  more  than  1  loan  may  lie  granted  on  a  commodity  on  1  farm. 

'  Not  reported. 


i.  c  n.,' 
of  tht 


s.iKM.  <  D.dly  CoNf;BES.siox.^t  Record.  .\pr.  13, 1961,  p.  .\2478,".N"uml»er  of  farms 
niKirtuii;  harves'.ed  acres  of  specified  commodities,  by  States.  19.59."  Statistical 
tables  from  the  olTice  of  Hon.  Li.sdi.ly  liKCKWonin,  SlcmlK'i  of  Conpn^ss,  "I'exas. 
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J"h/  in 


"■'  •""  ';  -  "  P";^'"!'  /«,.,./,,/  r-v,>-,  ,7    -.  /„  r  „/  price  support  loans  made,  and  nutnher  of  loan!<  «,*  a  percml  of 
iiiiiiihtr  oj  janns  reportiiu,;  arrniijr  hanenled  by  States,  through  Jan.  SI,  1961 


States 


Alri)>ama 

Arkansa.* 

l»( iawarc 

Kloridrt 

<!iortria 

Illinois 

liKliana 

I<;\va 

Kansas..   ... 
Kriiiufky... 

Louisiana 

Maryland... 

-Micliijjan 

-Minnt'sota... 
Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

.Vfliraska  ... 


Number  of 
farms  re- 
porting 
acreape 
harvested 


2,048 

21,479 

•Z959 

U4 

1,  5^2 
8S,2fi8 
(K).  526 
fvl,  374 
11,927 

i.2sr. 

.!.  •i.'il 

1.417 

8,924 

57,865 

a.f>34 

il  757 

".  is: 


NuinlitT  of 

pru't'  > 

Up- 

IKjrt  Ic 

ans 

made  ' 

15 

~r>s 

2 

(») 

18 

8 

170 

1 

875 

23 

521 

819 

fiS 

11 

(5) 

134 

10,899  1 

323 

3. 

^'tH  1 

..  k^ 

.Vuniber  of 
price  support 

loans  as  a 
piTcentaBe  of 
farms  rcport- 

iip  acreage 
aarvested 


0.73 

3.52 

.06 

'  i'ii 

9.26 
:t.09 
34.91 
fi.87 
1..M 
.3 

i.so 

18.84 
3.35 
9.02 

10.66 


Stat«s 


New  .Tcrsoy 

New  .\Ie.uco 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvunia... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wiscon.sin. 


-Vumber  of 
farms  rc- 
porlint; 
aoreujfe 

harvested 


Total 


It  should  N>  noted  that  the  number  of  loins  erantci  on   ,    ommodity  does  not 
necessarily  mdicatc  the  number  of  farms  on  \Nliirli  lo;ins  Men-  i)ia<le  bccaii-e  of  the 
Jai-t  that  more  than  1  loan  may  be  granted  on  a  commodity  on  1  farm 
■  .Not  rei>orlPd. 


1.018 

158 

25,605 

2,959 

4:.',  489 

]J,r>2 

773 

7.  74o 

3,913 

7,056 

(») 

9,809 

48 

4,068 


Number  of 

price  sup- 

Iton  loans 

made  ' 


Number  of 
price  su|)ix)rt 

loaus  as  a 

jiercentaneof 

farms  reixjrt- 

ing  acrcOBe 

haivested 


497,666 


0.49 


.« 
.15 
IS  32 
3.64 

.v.* 

.5 
1.80 

!■'  61 

::.  OR 

.10 
10.77 


Sources:  Dally  Con-.:  RK.>».<il()\  \i.  HKfoRD.  .\pr.  l.<.  IWJl.  p.  .\  2 17H,  ••\unil»r  of  farm* 
reportlnu  harvested  acres  of  >;pc(iried  .ommodilies.  by  States,  l«5tt."  SfJtlsti.id 
tables  from  the  olTice  of  Hon.  Likdi.ev  BECKwoRTn.  -M^inber  of  Conpvs.s  TiA" 


1050  Wheat  crop:  Xmnher  of  farms  reporting  harreslcd  aces,  number  of  price  support  loan,  made,  and  n.nd.rr  of  ton.,  as  a  p.  rcn,t  of 
""'"^f'-  of  farms  reporting  acreage  harcc.teifhy  States,  through  Jan.  31,  1961  ^  ' 


•Number  of  farms  niuiiin'; 
harvested 


acre  ige 


States 


Winter 
wheat 


.\lHbaina 

2,163 
644 

-Arizona 

.\rkaiisas 

6.028 

California. 

2,8.S3 

Colorado 

11,459 

Connecticut. 

42 

Delaware 

1,002 

Florida 

258 

lieorgia 

7.495 

Idaho 

5,350 

Illinois 

6.3,945 

Indiana 

57,802 

l0W8 

7,854 

Kansas    

83.006 

Kentucky 

10,185 

Louisiana 

615 

.Main" , 

36 

Maryland. . .  j.L 

7,848 

•M  assachusetts 

37 

Michigan 

63,543 

Minnesota... 

2,875 

.Mississippi 

1.291 

.Mis.*oiui 

61.f«« 

Montana 

9.177 

\.  f,t  i.i-, 

¥K  I'll 

Durum 
wheat 


Spring 
wheat 


Total 


Number 
of  pricT 
supix)rt 
loLins 
made  ' 


1,857 


958 


1,616 


15,444 


>  36, 454 
»i2,"669' 


2,163 

""6,028' 

2,883 

13,075 

42 

l.(KJ2 
258 

'26,796" 

'57,'802" 

7,854 

83,005 


36 

37 

'46,"  186' 

"6i,'ti86' 
22.  SO.'i 

4r..  191 


9 
161 
343 

5,  790 

(•')        ! 

11 
(=) 

434 

6,568 

3,668 

(iOl 

1,199 

9>,  5S1 

905 

(') 

(•) 

176 
(') 

1,821 

1,>»78 

27 

ll,7;i2 

7.  255 

44,390 


.N  umber  of 
price  support 
1  )ans  as  a 
P'-reentape 
01  farms  re- 
porting acre- 
ag-'  harvested 


3.74 

1.40 

3.20 

11.89 

44.33 

"  \'M 

"".\79 

31.  58 

5.74 

1.04 

Ir.  26 

IK  00 

1.04 


2.24 

""2."87 

4.fi7 

2.08 

ly.  02 

••11.83 

l«,10 


Number  of  farnui  reporting  acreaite 
h.irvested 


Sid. 


Nevada 

New  llairpshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

-New  York 

.North  Carolina.. 
North  DaLot.n.. 

Ohio 

Okl;:liorra 

OreRon 

PcnnsShania 

Klicle  Island 

South  Carolina., 
•■^outh  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas.. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vh-glnla 

Wa-shinKton 

AVest  Nirv'inla... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Duiiim  i  Sprinir 
wheat   I   wbeut 


Total 


Total. 


•  It  should  r.e  noted  that  the  number  of  Ioan.<:  trranted  on  a  commodity  does  not 
necessjirily  mdiratc  the  nnmlK-r  of  farms  on  which  loans  were  made  bcftiuso  of  the 
fict  that  mori'  than  1  loan  may  be  granted  on  a  commo<lity  on  1  farm 


KC) 

228 

2.444 

1.385 
ir,,236 
41.450 

.'. 311" 

252 

67. 453 

35,735 

6.344 

43,827 

5 

15,516 

3,504 

13,042 

26,551 

2,353 

54 

24,366 

7,590 

2,094 

3,383 

1.484 

11.884 

>  46, 120 
'"3,"7C5 

'"i,"056' 

">"i8,'96«' 
"'4,'62i 

'.'..'/.'."[ 

..... 

"'4,*046' 

'"3,'3i2' 
1,001 

767,393 

16,355 

147, 449 

3.33 

2 
2,444 
1,7(12 
16.236 
41,4.=i<l 
58,25«> 
67, 4r>3 

itViaV 

43,8!^ 


24,126 
13,042 

"6,' 874 
iA 
24,  'MC 
ll,t;3<"> 
2,  904 
I),  t>95 
2,485 


.Vumber 
of  price 
supiiort 
loans 
made  ' 


Numlier  o! 

price  supiwi  t 

loans  as  a 

IKTcentacc 

of  farms  re- 

portinjf  acre- 

aite  harvested 


(•> 

91 

.VIC 

!»90 

'-'92 

IH.  -J"  12 

2.  KiA 

14,  2<a 
3,4.57 

768 
(') 

3.-.2 
3.H29 

370 
5,  .532 

245 
(') 

1.004 

9.324 

3 

20 

461 


9311, 193       242,  583 


8.?2 
31.49 

6.  10 

.70 

22.66 

3.21 
39.  91 
34.21 

1.73 

2.26 
1.1.87 

2.84 
21.  (i5 

8.66 

80.13 
.10 
.29 

13.14 

26.06 


-  Not  refwrted. 

» .Spring  wheat  other  than  r>iinim. 


Partnership  in  Atomic  Power 


EXTENSIO.N'  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFOR.VL"! 

IN"  THK  HOL-.SE  OF  REPRESENT.ATr.  r.-; 

Monday,  July  10.  1961 

-Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  liis- 
toric  milestone  in  atomic  progre.ss  was 
passed  recently  with  the  announcement 
b.v  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  of  tlieir 
■pian  to  build  one  of  the  largest  nuclear 
powerplants  in  the  world.  This  plant 
to  be  called  Bodega  Bay  Atomic  Park 
•'■111  be  locat'--d  on  the  Sonoma  County 
coast.  50  mics  north  of  San  Francisco. 
The    325,000-kilowatt   advanced    boiung 


v.T.tor  rractor  plant  will  i)e  designed  and 
built  by  the  General  Electric  Co.'s  atomic 
power  equipment  department,  whicli  is 
located  in  San  Jose.  Calif. 

The  nuclear  system  for  this  plant  will 
feature  the  largest  single-cycle,  boiling 
water  reactor  ever  built,  and  will  be 
simpler,  moie  coinpact.  more  economical, 
and  ir.ore  fl.-^xible  riian  earlier  reactor 
designs. 

-Tf  nece'-sai  y  licens-'.s  are  obtained  on 
.<^cl;cdule,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  will  start 
work  on  Bodega  Bay  in  1962  with  full- 
powrr  operation  expected  in  1965. 
When  completed,  tlie  i^j.i'ic  S6l  million, 
privately  financed  station  Will  have  a 
capacity  large  enough  to  .serve  a  city  of 
one-half  million  population 

Pacific  Gas  k  Electnc  believes  that 
electricity  produced  at  Bodega  Bay  uith 


nuclear  fuel  will  be  cconomicui/v  .wu- 
petitive  v-nh  »:<'ct;icity  that  could  b- 
generated  by  a  convnuional  stcamjjlant 
at  that  location 

In  announcing  the  ))]aiu.  Mi  Nor- 
man R.  Sutherland,  pusidMH  of  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electnc.  staleci: 

Pacific  Gas  ,v  Kh.  -.-,  s  atomic  develop, 
monf,  program.  .,.'<;un  :n  l-*51,  alwav.s  ha.s 
had  large,  economic  plir.it-  a,s  its  prime  (jl)- 
jective.  The  atom  wi!l  aclue-,  c  U.s  Important 
role  m  energy  i)r  mIuci  ai  vkhen  it  produces 
electricity  to  serve  a  large  and  divcr.sifled 
power  market  as  economically  and  as  re- 
llahly  as  available  conventional  ivieLs. 

Vtf'e  are  convinced  thaf  n'omw  energv  can 
do  this  at  Bodega  Bay. 

P.G.  &  E.  has  conunitted  the  invest- 
ment of  almost  $100  million  to  atomic 
power  to  better  serve  residents  of  norih- 
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ern   and    c( 


ii'iiia    in    couun: 


decades.  It  ahead;/  ha.>  paid  handsome 
dividends  iii  engiu'enns'  iniinovenients 
that  au'  liastening  economic  atomic 
powr-'-  (  veryv  here. 

P,w.i.  .'a  Bav  is  aroth-r  <  .xan.ijlr  of  the 
liropv'.'.v'-rxc  leaderslup  jjiovided  by  one 
of  Americas  investor-owned  utilitlc's  to 
provide  abundant,  low-cost  pouor  to  tlio 
consumers  vl  northern  and  ci  ntial  Cali- 
fornia. 

M'.  coiiKi  aiuiai.i.  r..-  to  Facilic  Cias  & 
Electric  Co.  on  this  bold  step  f(Ji\\aid. 
and  my  best  wishe'  to  th(-ir  iiartners  at 
Genei'al  Elect:  ;c  a-  tb,i  y  en  to  v.ork  on 
the  nuclear  I'Mctf  :  :  y.-iem.  May  th.e 
.success  of  both  comp.iues  bring  ti;e  Na- 
tion clost  1  to  broadly  economic,  atomic 
clcciric  powir. 


Rockets  to  Nasser 

EXIEN.'-ION   OF   REMARK.S 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

III     Nr  .I.     VoRK 

IN  IHE  HOU^-K  OF  HEPPFSFN  lAI  1 VES 

Moridcnj  .July  10.  I9i)l 

Mr  HALPERN  M-  Sjieakc  r.  I  view 
uitli  dismay  t!.o  aMioancement  of  the 
Di-paitment  of  State  ll'.at  the  United 
States  1.-;  pioviduig  ■ockets  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  a  le'jinip  tj-iai  has  col- 
laborated clo.>el>'  \  lib  the  Smo-Soviet 
bloc  and  i)r(^cnt;y  :a^  aimy  teclmician'- 
and  m^tructi.  :-  from  Czech.osloM'.kia 
and  otlif  1  C(mimunist  nations  attacl.i  d 
to  the  UAR  Am.y 

Since  \\\i>  \-  a  d.uci  and  pM.ssin.a 
i.ssue  unde!  th''  concept  of  tiio  Battle 
.Act.  whicli  bai  -  shipment  of  war  ma- 
il rials  to  the  .'-^o\  t  ts  and  their  alhc;. 
I  have  totiay  a-k'  'i  .'=;  t!  (tary  cf  Com- 
miice  Hod..:es  to  do. a;,  i.-.^uance  of  cxpo't 
l.eti..-ts  ptndiivi  reconsidoi  ation.  If 
;  u:;kets  are  to  be  .-hipptd  to  a  nation 
armed  aiid  (-quipptd  b.\'  the  Smo-Soviet 
bloc,  how  can  .stra-.egic  data  pertaining 
to  tl.t  rockot-  b'  ki'p;  I.-;!  of  Communist 
iianci-  ' 

'I'hv  Dti'aiiment  of  Commerce  is 
ci:ai-ed  witli  u .^pc^nsibility  m  thi.s  area 
and  should  act  immediately  to  safe.uuard 
the  national  mtere-t  I  previously  pro- 
tested to  the  Stat?  Dt  paitment  on  it^ 
ill-advi.sed  and  tra;  ic  dt  rision  to  bolster 
Nasser's  prestii'C  aft*-'.  Israel's  success- 
ful construction  of  a  meteoroloi;ical  re- 
search rocket. 

The  Nas.'-ei  i  e:.  ime  lias  facilitated 
Sino-Soviet  penetrt.tion  of  Africa  for  tlie 
!a^t  Several  years  and  defamed  America. 
Today  the  State  Departrnent  is  appar- 
'  litly  attemptnv.  to  woo  Nasser,  the 
Castio  of  the  Nile,  m  an  attempt  to  buy 
his  favor  as  he  ciaftily  plays  off  East 
against  West 

Mr,  Speaker.  t!ie  slni-iment  of  rockets 
to  the  UAR,  leader  of  the  Arab  League, 
that  discriminates  against  American  cit- 
izens on  a  ba'^i'-  of  religion  will  indi- 
cate American  weakness  rather  than 
strength. 

Millions  of  Egyptians  are  suffenna 
from  hunger  and  disease.     These  peo- 


\)\e  \\\\\  be  tieated  to  a  piopa' ati'^a  .^:;'e- 
works  riisi)lay,  featuring  our  I'ocket,  but 
cerlaiiily  not  mentioning  and  creditinEr 
.America  properly  The  rockef-  will  fa- 
cilitate Nasser's  propaganda  and  at- 
tempts to  ix-netrate  nei.i  libonni;  states. 
We  tb.us  would  help  him  play  the  dari- 
'■erous  .tiame  of  pov.er  politic^  and 
increase  tensions  m  the  Near  East 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know,  if 
we  aie  embarking  on  a  policy  that  '-eek- 
supjxjrt  fiom  irresponsible  nations  that 
def\-  uuernational  law  and  insult  our 
citi.'eiv^  by  bribin'4  such  nations  with 
rock"ts  That  contribute  to  their  potential 
of  eveiitually  creating  global  cai'iiai-e. 
What  the  U.AR  really  wants  is  rocketi^y 
know-how.  and  it  looks  to  the  day  wlien 
It  can  obtain  nuclear  warhead,-  thiou~h 
manufacture  or  diplomatic  blackmail 

We  mu-t  promote  peaceful  de\elop- 
nif-nt  and  brotherhood  in  trie  Near  East, 
not   a  lOfkft  race. 


Results  of  Annual  Questionnaire 


IN' 


EXTEN.c^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF    V.  «iSHINOTON 

THI    HOUs>E  OF  REPRESE^■T.^TIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1961 


Mr  WESTLAND.  Mr,  Speaker  for 
.-evtrai  yea's  I  ha\e  mailed  quest loii- 
naire.>  to  the  voteus  of  my  district  io  help 
determine  their  views  on  outstanding 
i.ssucs.  This  year,  as  during  past  years, 
the  an-^weis  have  indicated  an  ii  tcre^t 
amon'j  the  ])cople  of  the  Second  Di.^tnct 
m  riatioiial  and  world  affairs 

The  resi>onse  this  year  disappointed 
me  because  only  about  10  percent  of  tlie 
104, ,500  questionnaires  I  mailed  were  re- 
turned Tills  seems  to  me  a  small  per- 
centaL'e  I  had  hoped  for  a  larger  re- 
tain than  m  past  years,  and  unless  more 
interest  is  indicated  I  may  be  forced  next 
year  to  use  other  methods  of  seeki  ig  the 
oiMiuon.^  of  those  I   represent. 

The  !-eturned  questionnan^es  were 
i;!oup(d  into  SIX  catecorie'^.  which  arc 
.•-e!f-(  xi-'Ianatoiy,  They  included  labor, 
whr.e  collar  farmer,  business,  profes- 
sional, and  miscellaneous.  The  last- 
category  included  unsigned  quest, oi~i- 
nairc^,  housewives,  retired  persons,  stu- 
d-nts  and  others  -.vho  could  not  be  ( lassi- 
hod  m  one  of  tiie  other  groups. 

Mi-.  SiJcake!',  it  is  encouracing  :o  me 
that  tliO,'-e  who  did  answer  my  question- 
naire i-Rvp  substantial  thought  to  the 
issues  and  problems  involved.  About  one 
m  three  of  those  who  answered  toc'k  the 
time  and  trouble  to  comment  m  detail 
on  these  matteis.  and  their  comi-ncnts 
help  me  to  determine  how  best  to  rep- 
resent my  district.  I  wish  time  •kvould 
have  permitted  a  detailed  reply  to  all 
who  answered  llic  questionnaire,  for  I 
should  like  to  have  done  so. 

I  know  tho  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  interested  in  the  outcome  of  my  ques- 
tionnaire, -SO  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  de- 
tailed  results.     The   figures   I   use   here 


represent  percentages,  not  the  number 
of  persons  who  ans'Atied  a  i>a:tic'.iiar 
question: 

1     In    order   of    their    inipuiiai.ce    to    you, 
number  the  six  most  important  l^siie?  today. 


\  at  ional  Defense 

Peaee ,,.., 

''onimunisjn 

K'>r(i(:n  aCairs 

llndRet 

liitlution 

Edm-.ition 
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2  P:c'-ident  Kenned  >  ,t..ys  v.  e  v.iii  li:,-.  e  a 
bnuu-ft  dcticit.  .Should  Cor.gress  (Ai  In- 
crearrf  t.ur  debt,  (Bi  increase  tuxes.  iCi  re- 
duce spending? 
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3,  Should  exchanges  >_1  siuderit  =  ,  scien- 
tists, and  professional  persons  betweeii  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  be  increased? 
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4  I>  '  \ '  '.1  i;o,  .ir  continuaticii  by  'he  Vi.:-i..-d 
ts-„<ites  ol  us  mutual  security  jirugrani  of 
economic  and  niilitary  assistance  to  c  :-..r.- 
tries  outside  the  Soviet  bloc? 
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5,  Do  you  favor  (Ai  an  increase  in  mini- 
nuim  wages  to  $1.25  an  hour,  (Bi  e.xtension 
of  niinimum  wa^es   to  cover  more  workers? 
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o  D  .  y  r.  favor  n.y  bill,  H.R,  3590.  to 
urant  up  to  fl.OOO  t;-.x  deductions  Xo  parei.'.s 
for  each  dependent   attending   college? 
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V  Should  the  Federal  Go  ernment  provide 
funds  for  (A)  school  construction,  iB) 
teachers'  salaries,  iCi   private  schools  • 
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8    Do   you   favor   admitting  Red   Chi-.a   to 
the  United  Nations? 
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0.  Should  Congress  authorize  a  voluntary 
Yi.u'h  Peace  Corps? 
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10.  Do  you   favor  an   increase   in   eaminc 
limits  of  social  security  recipients'' 
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11.  Do  you  approve  the  .Secretary  of  In- 
terior's plan  to  make  our  !o-s--cost  Pacific 
Nr^rthwest  power  available  to  southern  Cali- 
foruia  and  other  area^? 
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Mr,  Speaker,  the  results  show  that 
many  people  of  my  district  are  concerned 
with  national  defense.  The  fact  that 
peace  ranked  second  in  importance  is  an 
indication  many  believe  that  a  strong 
c'rfrnse  IS  a  deterrent  against  a  nuclear 
or  conventional  war.  Also,  they  recog- 
nize the  danger  of  communism  by  rank- 
ing ii  the  third  most  important  is.sue. 


Tt\e  fact  tliat  the  budget  and  inflation 
were  amony  the  lop  six  issues  and  that  82 
percent  believe  Coiigress  should  reduce 
spending  is  a  strong  indication  the  peo- 
ple suppoit  the  piinciijle  of  responsible 
Governnicnt  opencimg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  sub- 
ilanLially  the  majority  in  each  category 
rxpre':-:ed  the  same  view  toward  all  major 
issues.  Ihis  means  the  people  of  my 
district  arc  solidly  tied  together  when  it 
comc.s  10  V'.  liat  i.-  <-;ood  for  our  country. 


The  Adniinistration's  Economic  Pi 


oiiams 


i:xTE'\.-:.:o.N  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  india:;,\ 

I.V  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  LNITKD  STATES 

Monclaij.July  10,1961 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  recent- 
ly the  president  of  tiie  Young  Democrats 
of  Indiana,  Robert  Pa.^trick,  telegi-aphed 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  asking  for  com- 
ments on  the  ar'mmi.^tration's  economic 
pro^.'rams  and  a:i  ari.->\vt  r  to  political 
charges  that  they  ar,^'  retreads  and  mod- 
ifications of  o:.:l  pi  ou rams.  Secretary 
Goldberg  s  reply  1=;  an  excellent  outline 
of  the  administration's  position  on  this 
and  I  ask  unanimo'as  consent  to  have 
the  telegram  and  Secretary  Goldbei-g's 
reply  printed  in 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram and  letter  v.  ere  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rec-qp.d,  a.-r  follows: 

India  »,\POr  IS,  Ind  . 

June  12, 1961. 

ir  .'-1.  Arth'  p.  ,T    Of'!  PRrRf;, 
Secretary  of  La'^or. 
Was}Lington,  D.C  : 

The  Young  Democrats  who  supported 
President  Kennedy  in  his  campaign  for  a 
New  Frontier  .\re  concerned  over  charges  by 
Republican  leaders  that  the  economic  pro- 
grams are  only  retre  ids  and  modifications  of 
old  progrnm-?  'We  know  this  is  not  true  and 
as  a  leader  in  the  formation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's domestic  programs  to  inviporate  the 
economy  will  you  give  yo'.:ng  people  like  our- 
Sflvfs  an  an,-;.ver  i;^  i;;eso  charges. 

ROELRr  Pastrtck. 

r-r  ,(f.-rf   Youvg  Dcviocrats  of  Indinna. 


the      CON'CRESSIONAL 


us.    DrP.ART.MFNT    (Jl     L.^B<>R, 

Washincj'.on.  June  M,   1961. 

Mr.    PoBERT    P.\STRICK, 

President.  Young  Democrats  of  Indiana. 
Ivdianapohs,  Irui 

Dear  Mr.  Pastrick.  I  r.m  h..ppy  lo  ;u'y;ure 
you  that  the  program.s  and  polieies  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  are  specifically  de- 
signed to  move  our  economy  forward  and 
provide  a  better  life  for  all  Americans.  They 
are  not  retreads  or  modiftca':ionB  of  old  pro- 
grams, as  some  have  charged.  Or,  the  con- 
trary, while  some  of  tlie  propof-::.s  a.-e  di- 
rected toward  improving  exisiirg  ijrogram.s, 
many  others  are  original  m  coiicej):  and  b<Md 
in  their  approach  to  '.he  problems  coniront- 
irg  US. 

Tills  ndminiJtration  is  .spelling  out  In 
precise  terms  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  needed  a<=;sistf«nce  to 
State  and  local  governmer.rs  as  well  as  to 
mdi-iduals  when  they  cann-t  'hem.selves 
bear  the  rcce.ssary  burder,?  d'n:anded  of 
them  in  order  to  pre.serve  and  assure  our 
X.'it ion's   economic  progress. 


It  Is  true  that  many  of  theic  rcspouaUjili- 
tles  have  been  discussed  before  in  theory, 
but  this  admlntbtratlon  is  CEtablishing  them' 
in  fact.     FVir  example: 

TTie  President's  prt>crH!u  f  <r  t^^mporary 
extended  uiu-mplovn.f,-.-  r-.nipen.'-atlon,  now 
law.  esiabUihes  lor  the  nr^t  tune  the  con- 
cept of  national  re.si).i:!-,,tnuty  f(jr  \khat 
is  a  nation..!  prubiein  ;..r(:e-s<.a;e  t.\liau.s- 
Tion  of  benclits  ur.d^-r  exi^tu.g  ai.i  rnploy. 
mcnt  cumpensallon  laws.  Whili  ?:.,re  w..3 
a  romcwhat  similar  program  In  1958.  it  failed 
to  pin  down  Fcdcr.il  respcjnslbihty  in  this 
\ital  area,  and  ..s  ,i  result  only  17  of  the 
sutes  par-.lcipa-ed  in  it.  Tod.iy  all  Stales 
have  Joined  in  the  .idministraiion's  new  ap- 
proach to  tempor.iry  extended  unemployment 
c  'inpeiisiition. 

Under  the  administration's  new  mhiimiim 
wage  1.1W  we  find  the  first  breakthrough  In 
the  co%'erftge  bnrrler  since  the  original  enar*. 
ment  of  law  almost  2.3  ye.irs  ago.  For  those 
who  may  argue  that  this  is  not  a  new  pro- 
pr.im.  I  would  point  out  that  benefits  under 
our  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  r-e  now  ex- 
tended for  the  first  time  to  workers  in  the 
giant  retailing  and  service  industries 

In  answer  to  a  most  pressing  n'^cd.  the 
administration  sponsored  the  .frf>a  Redevel- 
opment Act.  now  ia-.v.  Ill  •v;,hich  ti'.e  Federal 
Government  establishes  for  the  first  time  its 
responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  regenera- 
tion of  communities  laid  pn''ra*c  by  the 
sickness  of  uucmploymeir .  and  unable  to 
properly  a.Tect  their  o-.vn  rue  By  Federal 
loans  and  grants  to  sound  k>cal  proKram.'^.  a 
beginning  can  be  made  to  help  revive  these 
stricken  areas  and  bring  them  tip  out  of  tl.e 
ecnnomic  doldrums; 

Agfin.  a  whole  new  roticcpt  :n  FM^r:'.!  r*^- 
sp-on.stbllity  is  being  hammered  oit  und»T 
the  adnilr.'.strat:  ii;'s  pro^r;  ni  f.>r  manjKiwer 
developme'it  and  traini.iK  Tin,  pro:K..s,il 
provides  for  the  training  and  inr..iiung  i.f 
several  hundred  thoufeai.d  wuiktrs  ;n  new 
skills  which  will  equip  tl.tn;  fi.r  w^rk  i.-  oc- 
cupations in  which  th'".r  old  skills  w:!!  not 
suffice.  This  is  a  new  ..:^pronrh  to  a  new 
problem — that  ol  hard--i  :e  unemplnymer  • 
cauiied  by  ne-*  industries  replacing  old  ain! 
certain  natural  resources  being  exhatL-ted 
and  replaced  by  others — a.l  d-  nianU.n.:  of  the 
workers  new  kn.,A:pdk;e  ai.a  new  s.-..;!.,  in 
their  Ji.ibs. 

The  Youth  Eniploymcv.t  Opp<'rt'u.ltic.i  .^  t 
of  the  administration  aI=o  blazes  i.rw  path- 
w-^.ys  m  en-.-pri. mental  conrcrn  by  e-'abliFc- 
ing  refp-iusibilliy  -n  the  part  of  the  Feder.il 
Government  to  furnish  training  and  Job.,  for 
youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22.  This 
program  will  plav  u  -.it,.!  role  m  ckt.  rni.nmg 
the  future  trainii.g  plus  the  best  utillzaUoa 
of  young  America's  skill? 

The  administrations  pr -jiocn's  in  ♦ho 
field  of  agriculture  are  certainly  an  iinag  n.i- 
iive  new  approach  tn  the  vexi:.g  farm  prob- 
lem.s-  that  of  allowing  the  farm  l.-aders. 
themselves.  Uj  dettrmine  the  Ix;;  i  pr. .g:ams 
for  their  neecis  and  then  allowing  iheni  to 
put  those  programs  in  e.Tect  with  the  j.  ;i.i 
approval  of  themselves   and   the  Congress. 

In  the  vital  area  of  edtication,  the  ad- 
ministration has  carefully  v.  Tked  out  an  in- 
genious program  for  Federal  a.d  In  s<  hcx.l 
construction  and  teacher..'  salaries  in  order 
tl-uit,  as  the  Prec.dci.t  8a,d,  we  will  ha\e  a 
new  standard  of  excellence  m  educaii,.n  ^ 
and  the  availability  of  such  excellence  to 
all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pursue  it  " 
On^e  again,  the  administration  is  estabhsh- 
n  it  for  the  first  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments responsibility  in  tl..s  tremenvl.>us' v 
o'uportant  held 

L.kew..'>e,  m  the  n.aiuT  (4  housing,  the 
adnunistraticn's  pr.. grain  is  directed  ti.iward 
the  rei-.ewal  of  our  cities  and  the  a&siirance 
of  sound  metropolitan  growth  in  adclitlon 
t  )  decent  h. ou.suie,  within  the  reach  of  all. 
No  retread  this,  but  the  ftr&t  re.Uy  effective 
housing  bill  in  our  Nation  s  history  to  bene- 
fit tlie  pfop'e  who  really  need   it. 
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All!  HI  the  area  of  medical  care  tog  otir 
ekicriy  citizens  the  administration  propMal 
calls  for  btiildlng  on  the  present  social  se- 
curity program  to  establish,  for  the  very 
first  time,  our  Government's  responslbiliiy 
in  the  matter  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

I'iie  administration  has  given  bold  new 
ieaderjhlp  in  many  other  areas  vital  to  the 
econonilc  and  social  well-being  of  our  land, 
notable  among  which  are: 

The  Presi<hMi'''.  Advisory  C<>mmittee  on 
I.abnr-.\1  ii.,ii:en.'iit  Policy,  which  is  staffed 
by  the  Nation.-,  leaders  in  both  fields.  This 
Committee  has  been  formed  by  tlie  President 
to  help  our  free  instittuions  work  more  ef- 
fectively together  and  to  encouraije  sotnid 
economic  growth  and  healthy  industrial  re- 
lations. Heretofore  committees  such  as  this 
have  been  named  in  a  crisis  atmosphere  in  a 
sudden  atteiupt  to  settle  industrial  disputes 
'lireatening  to  the  Nation's  security.  The 
President's  Committee,  a  continuing  body, 
has  the  responsibility  of  formulating  poli- 
cies and  adjudicating  industrial  disputes  be- 
fore they  reach   the  crisis  state. 

President  Kennedy  has  stated  that  "we 
fully  intend  to  pro'.e  that  we  are  masters 
of  our  own  economic  destiny."  The  ad- 
ministration's programs  and  propo^-al.';.  s^me 
of  which  I  have  tried  to  outline  for  you  are 
not  retreads  or  modifications  of  old  jjrogram.'j 
but  rather  bold,  confident,  and  carefully 
planned  steps  to  allow  otir  great  people  and 
otir  economy  to  achieve  the  tremendous  po- 
tential which  is  theirs. 

We  count  on  those  such  as  yourself  to 
assist  us  in  putting  into  effect  this  adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  end  that  we  may  all 
realize  the  great  promise  of  our  American 
heritage  of  freedom  and  iilenty  for  all 
Yours  sincerely, 

ARTHtR  J    GOLDBKRG. 

Secret a^i/  of  Labor. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

KXTEN.^TON   OF   HP  M.ARK.S 

(    K 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

I  if     N !   .'.      V  ■    R K 

IN    FHE  HOU.SE  OF    fi  FiR  F.-- i :^.•rATIVES 

Monday.  Julij  10  19bl 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker  the  Hon- 
orable Doucilas  Dillon,  Stcretary  of  the 
Treasury,  addre.><ed  the  Nation3l  Fres'^ 
Club  on  June  'JO 

In  that  addu-s^  hv  set  luith  fiunkly 
and  with  candor  thi  hopes  and  plans 
of  the  new  administration  in  the  finan- 
cial field  and  indeed,  the  whole  eco- 
nomic pictuif.  It  IS  witli  pleasure  that 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
ka'iies  the  Secrttaiy  s  remarks  upon 
that  occasion : 
.Xddre.ss  by  thi;  Honoradi.e  DofC.L\s  Dim  on 

.SECRET.^RY     OF    TUF     TREASfRV.     BEFORE     THf 

Nation.m.    Prfss   Cli'b.    W  \<^}n:s(,T<  <\     DC 
JfNE  20.    19t;i 

The  state  of  our  Nation's  finances  is  cur- 
rently the  subject  of  considerable  public 
debate  So  is  the  fiscal  otitlook  for  the  fu- 
ture. Perhaps  I  can  make  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  this  discussion  b\-  setting  forth 
the  Treasury'>  \  lews  on  these  and  loiatecl 
matters. 

fK\  the  outlet  le;  nie  s.iv  that  I  belie\e  we 
have  four  basic  national  economic  goals.  I 
further  believe  that  they  must  all  be  pursued 
simultaneously. 

First,  we  seek  an  econom;<  that  grows 
steadily  and  rapidly. 


The  attainment  of  thi.^  first  and  most  im- 
portant goal  is  essential  to  the  realization 
of  our  second  objective,  which  is  full  em- 
ployment for  our  steadily  expanding  labor 
force.  We  cannot  tolerate  the  levels  of  un- 
einj):oyn-iep.t  ihr.t  have  cliaracterized  the  jja.^t 
lew  years 

Our  third  goal  is  re.isor.abie  price  stabil- 
ity. "Tills  hi'S  always  been  impcirtant  in  pro- 
tecting pensioners  and  others  on  fixed  in- 
comes. It  is  dotibly  important  today.  For 
we  cannot  keep  our  international  payments 
m  balance  unless  we  urc  competitive  in  for- 
eign markets  A'  the  \ery  least,  this  calls 
for  price  stability  and  tlie  reflection  in  price 
cuts  of  some  portion  of  otir  annual  increases 
in  jjroductivity, 

<■  Our  lourth  goal  is  a  tax  system  which. 
assesses  the  tax  burden  f.iirly  and  reason- 
ably in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay. 

The  achievement  of  these  go.o.--  sliotiUi  in 
turn,  produce  a  Ijudget  surpltts  that  wuuld 
both  permit  us  to  reduce  otir  national  debt 
and  to  provide  ftmds  for  the  expansion  of 
pn:  ,i'e  Inisiness  and  industry.  For  when  the 
ecnomy  is  growing  steadily  and  rapidly,  with 
unempioyment  reduced  to  acceptable  levels, 
the  retirement  of  our  national  debt  places 
tax  money  in  the  hands  of  investors — money 
which  they  can  and  will  use  !<  r  further  in- 
vestment in  the  private  sector. 

Unfortunately  as  I  have  said  on  :-n  earlier 
occasion,  we  have  not  yet  mastered  the  art 
of  maintaining  steady  growth  ;it  full  ca- 
pacity. Our  economy  is  still  jilagued  by  ups 
and  downs.  Although  we  linve  made  stib- 
stantial  piogres,s  in  terms  of  preveiiting 
major  depressions,  we  still  sviffer  periodi- 
cally from  period-  of  recessi'C.i  when  growth 
slows  to  a  halt  and  unemployment  mounts 
rapidly.  Howe\er.  although  v.e  still  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  on  tlie  prcentive  side, 
we  have  learned  how  to  slow  a  decline  niid 
how  to  initiate  reco\ery  by  using  the  auto- 
matic stabilizers  we  have  built  into  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  largely  thanks  to  these  stabi- 
lizers that  our  recessions  of  the  past  decade 
]..:ve  been  so  much  mi^re  moderate  than  tlie 
'.trenching  depressions  ot  pre-Wc-rld  Wrr  II 
days. 

These  automatic  stabilizers  so  generally 
credited  with  softening  otir  recent  economic 
declines,  are; 

First,  an  automatic  and  r.'.pid  decrease  in 
tax  yields,  a.s  corporate  profits  ar.d  employ- 
ment decline. 

Second,  a  prompt  buildup  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  retirement  pay- 
ments as  Jobs  grow  ha-der  to  find  and  to 
hold. 

Their  effect  is  automatically  to  increase 
Government  outpaynT'nts  and  decrease 
Government  receipts  The  result  Is  a  deficit 
which  helps  to  arrest  the  economic  decline 

The  automatic  stabilizers  hrne  been  op- 
erating since  last  fall  We  can  Ir.rgely  thank 
tlie  stimtilating  effects  of  then-  action  for 
the  mildness  of  the  recession.  It  is  also  due 
to  their  action  that  we  are  facing  a  sub- 
stantial budgetary  deficit  this  fiscal  year. 

Now,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  tax 
receipts; 

When  the  budget  for  ftscil  yc;ir  1961  was 
first  submitted.  Federal  reventies  were  esti- 
mated at  *84  billion.  This  included  certain 
lnt'^rgo^■ernmental  transactions  and  receipt-s 
ti'oni  the  unemployment  tax,  which,  because 
oi  a  change  in  Government  bv.)r)kkeei)ing  pro- 
cedures last  December,  are  no  longer  car- 
ried on  the  receipt  side  of  the  ledger 
Therefore,  in  order  to  make  tlie  original  es- 
timate comparable  with  current  estimntes 
we  shotild  adjust  the  earlier  re\entie  figure 
of  $84  billion  down  to  $82.9  billion, 

'1  he  recession  which  uit  one  in  or  out  cf 
Government  fores.^w  at  the  end  of  1959  h.as 
now  reduced  re\enues  to  a  jioint  well  siiort 
of  this  adjusted  estimate  If  we  eliminate 
the  'vvindfall  receipt  of  tlie  $500  million  ad- 
\-nre  repayment  of  the  German  postwar 
delit.  fiscal  year  1961  revenues  will  be  about 
$77  7  billion,  a  drop  of  $5  2  biUion. 


Our  obligation  to  helji  ease  the  effects  of 
the  recession  tipon  our  less-fortuiiate  citizens 
will  also  add  to  this  year's  deficit  The  bulk 
of  unemployment  compensation  is  financed 
from  trust  funds  and  is.  therefore,  not  re- 
flected in  the  budget.  Howe\er.  the  provi- 
skjus  in  our  permanent  legislation  for  those 
out  of  work  6  months  or  longer  are  clearly 
ir.adequate.  This  spring.  Just  as  in  1958, 
we  had  to  enact  temporary  legislation  to  care 
(or  their  urgent  needs  The  budget  expendi- 
tures called  f(jr  by  this  temporary  legisla- 
tion will  add  approximately  a  half-billion 
dollars  to  the  deficit  this  fiscal  year. 

So  you  can  see  that  our  two  "auiomatic 
stabiliz;ers"  while  helpiiig  to  halt  the  reces- 
sion, were  also  resjionsible  for  a  swing  of 
$5  7  billion   tr-ward  a  budgetary  deficit. 

This  swuig.  coupled  with  substantial  in- 
crea.ses  m  the  rate  of  defense  expenditures, 
minor  increases  in  other  expenditures,  plus 
C' -nuressional  failure  to  increase  postal  rales. 
lias  led  us  to  a  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  that 
will  approach  $3  billion.  Since  this  deficit 
Contributed  substantially  lo  halting  the  re- 
cession It  was  entirely  appropriate  :n  the 
circumstances 

Tiie  aJternati'.e — c.f  reducir.g  G<jvernment 
expenditures  to  match  reduced  revenues — 
would  not  only  have  meant  no  temporary 
unemployment  compensation,  but  also  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  unemployment 
rolls  as  Government  programs  were  cur- 
l;iiled — to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  to  our 
national  security  caused  by  the  defense  cut- 
backs that  would  have  been  required 

Let  me  underscore  this  point:  reductions 
m  expenditures  to  ma'ch  reduced  revenues 
Would  have  increa.sed  the  se','er;ty  of  tiie  re- 
cession, enlarged  unemployment,  and  tliere- 
by  ftirther  reduced  otir  revenues.  We  would 
have  found  ourselves  In  a  deflationary  spiral 
that  could  easily  have  led  lo  a  severe  and 
l)r-. 'longed  economic  depression 

In  actual  fact,  tliis  altern.atne  w,i,'=.  so 
clearly  unacceptable  that  there  has  been 
little  responsible  complaint  a'ojut  the  defi- 
cit for  the  current  fiscal  jea:.  Tliere  has. 
howe\er,  been  considerable  concern  about 
the  deficit  of  some  $3  7  billion  which  we 
face  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  reaction 
is  perfectlv  vmderstandable  For  recovery 
is  well  underway.  It  is  probable  that  by 
this  time  next  year  our  economy  will  be 
rolling  in  high  gear.  We  may  well  be  in  the 
midst  of  an  economic  boom. 

Why.   then,   another   deficit  - 

The  reason  is  simple:  The  corporate  taxes 
we  will  collect  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  will 
be  based  on  calendar  year  1961  profits  Per- 
sonal income  collections  above  tlie  with- 
holding rate  will  also  be  largely  based  on 
1961   lesults. 

The  first  quarter  cif  1961  marked  tlie  \erv 
bottom  of  the  recession.  Corporate  pr<.ifits 
ran  a  lull  20  5>ercent  behind  llie  jjrevious 
ve:o-s  rate  While  it  is  true  that  business 
is  showing  signs  of  a  strong  recovery  corpo- 
rate pronts  m  the  current  quarter  will 
l^robably  nc't  exceed  those  of  the  com- 
parable period  last  year.  So.  even  with 
a  substantial  upturn  in  the  second  half  of 
the  yen:-,  we  shall  be  doing  well  if  corporate 
profits  equal  their  1960  rale.  Consequently, 
the  revenues  the  Goverr.ment  can  count  on 
for  fiscal  year  1962  will  still  be  at  recession. 
levels.  In  fact,  they  will  be  consuierabl\ 
less  than  the  revenues  originally  forecar.t 
lor  the  current  fiscal  year  Mear.whiie  ex- 
penditures must  keep  pace  with  our  e\cr 
growing  population  and  our  mounting  na- 
tional needs  This  makes  a  deficit  inevitable 
11  we  are  to  meet  our  urgent  requirements 
in  defense,  in  space,  in  education,  in  hous- 
ir.g.  in  transportation,  and  in  the  inter- 
national   field 

With  recovery  on  the  march,  iiowever  ve 
plan  to  incur  only  those  expenditures  t!.:  t 
are  essential  to  our  long-range  national  se- 
curity and  lo  the  well-l>eing  of  our  i;)eople. 
There  is  no  need  for  emergency  programs 
to   stimulate   :he    economv.      NC'Ue    lias   been 
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proposed.  On  the  contrary,  the  President 
has  urged  the  Congress  not  to  add  to  his 
legislative  proposals.  He  htis  also  urged  the 
enactment  of  badly  needed  revenue-raising 
programs,  particularly  in  the  postal  field. 
The  enactment  of  a  fair  and  long  needed 
increase  in  postal  rates  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  hold  the  deficit  to  the  reasonable 
figure  we  have  foreseen.  Those  who  fear 
for  the  fiscal  soundness  of  our  Government 
would  do  well  to  direct  their  energies  to 
bringing  about  an  upward  adjustment  in 
postal  rates. 

I  recognize  the  concern  of  those  who  fear 
that  a  budget  deficit  next  year  may  be  infla- 
tionary. The  great  majority  of  those  who 
express  this  concern  acknowledge  that  a  rea- 
sonable budget  deficit  in  time  of  recession 
can  help  to  halt  the  downturn — as  has  been 
the  case  this  year.  So  it  is  not  the  budget 
deficit  per  se  that  worries  them.  It  is,  rather, 
a  deficit  incurred  during  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  such  as  we  now  antlcip)ate. 
They  fear  that  any  deficit  during  a  period 
of  growth  may  set  In  motion  the  forces  of 
inflation.  However,  in  the  light  of  current 
economic  prospects,  such  fears  are  not  jus- 
tified. 

Inflation  falls  roughly  into  two  categories: 
The  first  is  the  type  we  have  lived  with 
over  the  past  decade,  known  as  cost-push,  or 
wage-price  Inflation.  It  Is  a  gradual  process 
that  comes  about  whenever  prices  and  wages 
are  increased  more  rapidly  than  is  warranted 
by  growth  in  productivity.  The  threat  of 
this  tyi>e  of  Inflation  Is  alw-ays  with  us.  It  is 
greater  in  good  times  than  in  bad,  because 
in  good  times  both  management  and  labor 
are  tempted  to  increase  prices  and  wages  at 
the  expense  of  consumers  whose  resistance 
has  been  lessened  by  prosperity. 

This  type  of  inflation  Is  particularly  dan- 
gerous today  in  the  light  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  and  the  imperative  need 
to  keep  our  products  competitive  with  for- 
eign  products,   at  home   and   abroad.     The 
President  has   repeatedly   appealed  to  both 
labor  and  management  to  exercise  restraint 
in  their  wage-price  actions  and  to  keep  in 
mind  at  all  times  the  overall  national  inter- 
est.    It  was  to  help  in  this  effort   that  he 
created   the   Presidents   Labor-Management 
Advisory  Committee.     While  the  danger  of 
this  type  of  inflation  is  real  and  ever-present, 
it  operates  outside  of  budgetary  influences. 
The  second  and  classical  type  of  Inflation 
Is   'supply-demand"    inflation.     This   occurs 
whenever  demand  outruns  supply.     If  more 
money  becomes  available  to   buy  the  same 
volume  of  goods,  prices  simply  rise.    This  is 
inflation,   of   the    type   which    twice   in   this 
century   totally   destroyed   the   value   of   the 
German  mark.     This  i.s  ilie  type  of  inflation 
which    is   influenced    by    budgetary   action. 
We  need  have  no  fear  that  a  budget  deflcit 
such  as  we  envision  for  next  year  will  bring 
with   It   the   threat   of    this  classic   kind  of 
Inflation.    For  we  are  no  longer  in  a  time  of 
shorUges.      There    is    unusual    and    vinder- 
utilized    capacity    everywhere    in    our    land 
today:  in  steel,  in  autoe,  in  housing,  in  tex- 
tiles,   in   chemicals — indeed,   everywhere   we 
look.    We  also,  and  unfortunately,  are  under- 
utilizing  our  labor  force,  which  stands  ready 
and  willing  to  operate  the  unused  capacity 
of  our  industrial   plant      Next  years  budg- 
etary   deflcit    will   of    course    stimulate   de- 
mand.    But  it  will  be  a  demand  that  can 
and    will    be    met    by   the    use   of   presently 
unemployed  labor  and  plant.    Rather,  there- 
fore,   than    creating    inflationary    pressures, 
tiie  $3  7  billion  deficit  we  anticipate  in  fiscal 
year  1962  will  be  helpful  In  putting  our  un- 
u.sod  plant  capacity  and  labor  force  to  work. 
When  we  evaluate  the  coming  deflcit  for 
fi.sc.il    1962.    we   should    look   back    to  fiscal 
1059.  when   the  country  faced  an  identical 
economic    situation.     The    upturn    from   an 
earlier   low   started   in    the   spring   of    1958. 
The  entire  fiscal  year  1959  was  one  of  sub- 
stantial   recovery,      Yet    the    deficit    reached 


the  staggering  figure  of  over  $12  billion — 
more  than  three  times  the  deficit  presently 
in  sight  for  next  year.  It  is  clear  that  there 
is  nothing  unusual  about  a  deficit  in  the 
year  Immediately  following  a  period  of 
recesssion. 

It  is  with  all  thi.s  in  mind — reduced  reces- 
sion revenues,  growing  national  needs,  un- 
lised  plant  capacity,  excessive  unemploy- 
ment, and  absence  of  inflationary  pressures — 
that  I  reiterate  my  earlier  statement  that  a 
deficit  of  the  size  which  we  enviSiige  for 
fiscal  year  1962— a  deflcit  one-third  the  size 
of  the  1959  deficit -is  both  inevitable  and 
appropriate. 

The  alternative  to  reduce  expenditures  to 
match  recession  revenues,  with  resulting 
dangers  to  our  national  security,  neglect  of 
our  national  needs,  slowing  of  our  progress 
toward  full  employment  and  toward  full 
utilization  of  our  plant  dpacity  is  ttJtally 
unacceptable. 

This  alternative  course  is.  equally  unpal- 
atable if  we  look  ahead  to  the  revenue  pros- 
pects for  fi.scal  year  1963.  By  then,  revenues 
should  be  flowing  from  a  prospering  economy 
They  could  well  jump  as  much  as  10  percent 
over  what  we  can  expect  for  fiscal  1962. 
With  reasonable  prosperity  during  1962.  our 
fiscal  1963  revenues  should  approximate  $90 
billion,  compared  to  the  $81.4  billion  that 
we  now  foresee  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Once  again  this  would  parallel  past  expe- 
rience. For  in  fiscal  1960.  our  revenues 
jumped  a  full  $9.8  billion  over  the  recession 
revenues  of  1959. 

•  The  reasons  underlying  this  prospect  are 
best  understood  if  v.e  examine  our  economy 
in  terms  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Our  GNP  for  1D60  was  about  $503  billion. 
But  this  year  during  the  first  quarterly 
GNP  dropped  below  $500  billion.  Even  with 
the  presently  forecast  total  of  around  $530 
billion  in  the  fourth  quarter,  the  average 
for  1961  will  not  quite  reach  $515  billion— 
or  an  increase  of  only  about  2 '4  percent 
over  1960. 

But  19G2  gives  promise  of  being  a  year  of 
accelerating  growth.  From  sonicthing  like 
$540  billion  in  the  fir^t  quarter,  we  can  rea- 
sonably hope  for  an  increase  to  about  $570 
billion  by  year  end.  This  would  give  1962 
an  annual  level  of  some  $555  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  8  percent  over  1961. 

If  this  pattern  should  develop  next  year, 
and  the  chances  are  t,-ovd.  oi;r  revenues  for 
fiscal  1963  would  be  adequate  to  meet  ail  (jf 
our  national  needs,  with  something  left  over. 
We  should  keep  this  longer-ran^e  prospect 
of  prosperity  clears-  in  mind  whenever  we 
can  consider  next  year's  budgetary  outlook. 
Now  what  can  we  do  during  the  comint; 
year  to  facUitate  the  achievement  of  our 
basic  economic  goals  as  our  economy  recover.-; 
aiid  our  output  increase.' 

First,  we  must  a'.oid  price  increases  so 
that  those  who  live  on  fixed  incomes  will 
not  be  penalized.  This  will  require  a  high 
order  of  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  both 
labor  and  management  with  wage  Increases 
geared  to  increases  in  produt  iivity. 

Second,  we  must  make  a  ereat  and  con- 
tinuing effort  to  reduce  unemployment  to 
a  tolerable  figure— 4  perce;u  is  the  current 
goal.  A  modest  and  noninflaLionary  deficit 
such  as  we  foresee  for  next  year  will  con- 
tribute to  this  end.  In  addition  we  .should 
mount  a  coordinated  atUick  on  structural 
unemployment  by  enacting  the  Presidents 
proposals,  including  an  exp.mded  tralnint,' 
program. 

Finally,  we  should  use  the  respite  given 
us  by  the  present  rr coveiy  to  o.erhaul  and 
strengthen  the  mech.inism  of  our  •'auto- 
matic stabilizers"  so  that  future  reces.sionR 
may  be  milder  ar.d  shorter  than  any  we 
have  so  far  experienced.  Tiie  fact  that  we 
have  twice  had  to  enact  temporary  unem- 
ployment compensation  measures  clearly 
indicates  that  our  permanent  legisl.iiion  to 
help    the  jobless  should  be   overhauled  and 


strengthened.  This  sliould  be  done  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  future  unemployed,  but 
in  the  interest  of  overiill  economic  sta- 
bility. 

If   we    do   these    things   we   can    look   for- 
Wiud  to  a  period  of  unmaU-Jied  prufipenty  — 

prosperity  that  will  give  us  the  strength  we 
bhall  need  to  face  the  worldwide  challenges 
of  the  sixties. 


Washiii|[toa   Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  ■mxAS 

IN'  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  \n  the  Rec- 
ord. T  include  the  follo'v^'ing  newsletter  of 
July  8.  1961: 

WaSHINGIoN     RtPtiRT 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger.  Fifth  District. 
Texas.  July  8,  1961 ) 
Washington  joined  the  rest  of  the  Nati(-n 
this  week  in  observnnce  of  the  185th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  The  Nation's  birthday  was 
fittingly  ob.served  In  ceremonies  throughout 
the  citv  with  more  than  170  000  people  gsth- 
ermg  «t  the  foot  of  the  WashingUm  Monu- 
ment to  listen  to  patriotic  speeches  and 
w.itch  the  fireworks  display.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  good  time  for  all  of  us  to  rededirate 
ourselves  to  those  principles  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded  and  which  too  many 
seem  to  have  forgotten.  We  need  a  resur- 
gence of  oldfashloned.  unft.«^hampd  pairintism, 
the  kind  which  gives  one  a  thrill  when  the 
Flag  goes  by.  the  lump-in-the-throat  pride 
with  which  we  view  a  parade  of  our  militaiy 
forces,  the  heart-bursting  enthusiasm  in 
singing  otir  national  anthem  We  have  had 
too  much  of  the  apt.Iogists  for  our  way  .f 
life,  too  many  who  are  willlns:  to  desert  tl.e 
tried  aiid  true  principles  <,t  fieed<.ni  for  ex- 
periments in  social  planning  and  welfate 
states.  Unles.s  we  are  willing  ti  rededlca'e 
our.selves  to  the  pre.servntion  nf  our  free  sis- 
tern  of  individual  Initiative,  this  185th  anin- 
ver.sary  of  the  founding  of  the  greatest  ideal 
of  government  ever  conceived  bv  man  ni;.y 
well  be  the  last.  for.  if  we  fail  to  e.stabll-h 
a  national  goal  and  a  blueprint  for  vicUny  jji 
the  all-out  war  in  which  we  ;u-e  now  engage<l 
with  the  Communi.st<:.  Khr'i.-hchev  C(.ui(i 
niake  KO'  d  on  his  boas:  to  "bury"  u.«;  To 
reawaken  our  national  conscience  Is  one  f.f 
the  principal  tajsks  i  am  devoting  myself  to 
in  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  State.s'and  to 
this  end  I  have  been  calling  attention  t) 
Memljcrs  of  Congresb  on  various  issues  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  pirt.ncnt  in  this 
period  in  ovir  history 

Our  first  concern  should  be  to  protect  the 
soundness  of  our  cti.Teiiry.  In  our  eneer- 
ness  to  bolster  the  economies  of  every  other 
country  in  the  world  we  contmue  to  incre.i.'.e 
our  foreign  aid  demands  whatever  it  may 
cost  the  t.ixpayers  of  this  Nation.  I  main- 
tain that  this  kind  of  action  is  wrong.  We 
should  first  protect,  without  apology,  the 
soundness  of  our  own  currencv  by  jjractlc- 
Ing  fiscal  re.-^ponsibllity  and  that  me.ins  by 
rutting  expen.'^es  wherever  necessary  whether 
it  be  for  f(jreign  Rid  or  extensive  welfare 
programs. 

Tlio  Teamsters  Union,  meeting  in  Miami 
and  giving  new  and  dangerous  power  to 
Hoffa.  reemphasizes  the  need  for  enactment 
of  the  bill  I  Introduced  to  bring  big  labor 
UMio-jT  under  antitrust  law.  My  bill.  H.R. 
4573,   would  make   labor  unions   subject    to 
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the  same  rules  of  the  economic  games  under 
which  all  tlie  rest  of  us  must  play.  This 
legislation  would  protect  the  Individual 
worker  from  abuses  by  unethical  labor  bosses 
.md  racketeers,  hiding  behind  an  immunity 
sliared  by  no  other  group  in  our  society.  An 
aroused  public  opinion  across  the  Nation  is 
necessary  to  force  Congre.ss  to  enact  such 
needed  labor  reform 

A  realistic  policy  is  needed  to  halt  the 
siiread  of  communism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
.sphere.  The  Reds  are  out  to  win  all  of  Latin 
.America,  using  Casirt/s  Red  Cuba  as  a  base 
(jf  operations.  There  are  those  in  this  coun- 
try who  insist  that  the  only  solution  is  to 
pour  more  American  money  into  South 
American  counules  to  bring  about  social  rn- 
forms.  We  seem  to  be  determined  to  give 
away  the  money  ol  American  texpasers 
whether  or  not  the  recipients  have  any  will 
!o  resist  c<jmmunism  .\  more  realistic  ap- 
proach is  to  determine  which  countries  are 
willing  to  fight  to  preserve  their  freedijm 
against  a  Coniniuiust  takeo\er  and  then  pro- 
\  ide  those  people  with  the  arms  necessaiy 
to  victory. 

Tough,  realistic,  and  consistent  i>olicy  is 
needed  on  Berlin  to  prevent  a  hot  war. 
Whatever  the  President  said  to  Khrushche\ 
in  Vienna.  It  evidently  had  little  effect  upon 
the  Commiuiist  boss  Smce  that  meeting 
he  has  stepped  up  his  threats  to  chase  us 
out  of  West  Berlin  and.  so  far  we  have  failed 
to  meet  the  cliallenge.  There  can  be  no 
equivocation  in  our  position  regarding  the 
defense  of  Berlin-  We  must  prove  U)  Khru- 
siichev  that  we  are  not  bluffing,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  fight,  if  necessary,  to  proten 
the  integrity  of  a  free  people  to  which  we 
are  committed  If  we  ;  ^«-  Berlin,  as  we  have 
lost  Laos  and  Cuba  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  becauje  of  failure  to  back  up  our  words 
with  deeds,  we  will  lose  the  world  and  with 
It  our  freedom. 

It's  time  to  call  'he  State  Department  to 
account.  Much  of  our  bungling  in  inter- 
national affairs  may  be  because  we  are  slowly 
becoming  the  vlcums  of  a  supergovemment 
known  as  the  State  Department.  Many  of 
our  mistakes  In  foreign  policy  in  recent  years 
may  be  traced  directly  to  decisions  of  the 
State  Depart. me nt  often  made  In  defiance  of 
known  facts  or  in  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration in  power.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
find  out  now  wIm  1 ;  running  the  SUte 
Department  and  who  is  responsible  for  Its 
policies.  Only  a  brief  recitation  of  the  fail- 
ures of  the  Sute  Department  shows  they  re- 
sulted In  the  loss  of  China  to  the  Reds,  the 
slow,  steady  march  of  communism  through 
Asia.  Uie  loss  of  Laos,  and  the  loss  of  Cuba 
right  on  our  door.-.tep.  It  Is  time  we  call  a 
halt  to  bungUng  with  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Stat«  Department  and  its 
personnel. 


Needed :  Alerl  ConfideDce  in  Battiinf 
Conununum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OK     VVI.SCf  NSIN 

IS  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10, 1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
munists, by  aggressive  acts  and  war 
threats,  keep  the  world  in  high  tension 

\viih  the  dark  ov'M-hanpin«?  prospect  of 
war. 

Reportedly,  Mr.  Khi-u.-^hchev  i.s  beefing 

up  the  armed  foi-ccs.    The  show  of  Red 

air    power    yesterday    in    Moscow    also 

demonstrates  that,  the  end  is  not  yet. 
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Rather  we  can  expect  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
blustering  and  blowing  to  possibly  ex- 
pand and  that  indeed  new  military  ac- 
tion, though  perhaps  not  a  global  nu- 
clear-type war,  may  be  sparked  here 
and  there  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  serious  situation.  Despite 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  however,  we 
must  keep  our  heads.  The  challenge  is 
.simply  this:  To  accurately  appraise  the 
threat  menacing  us;  and,  then,  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  cope,  as  well  as 
we  can  within  our  human  power,  with 
this  threat  to  our  survival. 

Recently.  I  w  as  privileged  to  comment 
on  the  need  for  an  alert,  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  Red  threat  in  a  broadcast 
over  Wiscon.sin  radio  stations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  exceipls 
printed  in  the  Concression.\l  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  oidered  to  be  pririted  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

In  a  complex  age.  we  fnce  a  great  chal- 
lenge: That  of  obtaining,  and  maintaining. 
a  p>erspective  of  the  great  conflicting  forces 
affecting  our  progress  and  security. 

For  1961.  we  live  in  a  dangerous — yes.  divid- 
ed—»X)r!d.  The  Western  and  non-Commu- 
nist nations  are  striving  to  create  peace.  By 
contrast,  the  Reds  are  sl^joting  for  world 
conquest. 

By  talking,  and  corresponding,  with  folks 
around  the  country.  I  find  a  wide  range  of 
reaction  to  the  Communist  threat  and  its 
dangers  for  us.  The  span  stretches  all  the 
way  from  almost  hysterical  fear  to  •"leet-in- 
thc-mud'  complacency. 

Now.  what  is  the  answer?  Just  this:  Some- 
l:ow.  we  m-iist  find  solid  "middle  ground" 
which:  (8)  recognizes  the  danger;  but  (bi 
encourages  confidence,  not  hysteria.  The  Job 
IS  to  keep  our  heads. 

Is  tliere  Justification  for  such  confidence? 
In  my  Judgment,  yes.  Why?  Let  s  look  at 
the  real  facts  of  life; 

Today  the  United  States  is  the  greatest, 
mrjst  powerful  country  in  the  world; 

Our  agriculture-industrial  output  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Communist  bloc; 

Our  military  forces,  combined  with  thore 
of  our  allies,  arc  considered  by  military  ex- 
perts to  t)e  the  strongest  in  the  world; 

Our  standards  of  living  are  the  lighest  in 
history  (with  a  gross  national  protluct  esti- 
mated to  be  $510  to  $520  billion  In  1961*; 

The  vast  malority  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  In  my  Judgment,  aspire  toward  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  freedom  as  their  (^al. 

TTiis,  In  my  Judgment,  should  di;5pel  fear. 
should  give  us  confidence.  Realistically, 
however,  we  must  aiiso  recognize  that: 

The  Reds,  too,  possess  a  powerful  military 
machine; 

They  spew  propaganda  with  unbelle\able 
success; 

The  multipronged  expansion  program  cov- 
ers not  only  military  but  economic,  social, 
cultural  and  ideological  fronts; 

The  Communist  leaders,  and  the  hird  core 
of  party  workers,  are  stanch,  almos:;  fanat- 
ical, adherents  to  this  atheistic  jolitical, 
economic  philosophy,  attempting  and  un- 
relenting In  efforts  to  conquer  the  world. 

Consequently,  we  face  a  grave — tliough 
not  insurmountable — challenge. 

Can  we  meet  it  successfully?  Yes,  but 
only  by — 

1.  Recognizing  the  scope  of  the  threat  to 
our  security; 

2.  Dedicating  the  necessary  mnnpov,er  and 
rciiources  to  winning  the  battle;  and 

3.  Encourage  an  alert  faith  in  our  caiise. 
confident  that  right,  supported  by  the  will 
of  free  people,  shall,  if  a  world-destroying 
war  can  be  avoided,  ultimately  triumph. 


THE    LEGISLATIVE    WORKLOAD    IN    CONGRESS 

TlUs.  then,  is  a  brief  look  at  the  ma>;>r 
challenges  to  otu-  sectirity  and  the  threat  to 
peace. 

Conftdent  in  our  ability  to  deal  with  this 
global  challenge,  we  must  also  dedicate  pro- 
portionate efforts  to  resolve  problems  on  the 
homefront. 

Congress  is  now  in  the  homestretch  TTie 
legislative  calendar,  however,  is  stUl  loaded 
with  critical  issues. 

Among  the  major  controversial  ones  that 
remain  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon  are 
as  follows: 

Farm  legislation  for  (at  resolving  the  pro- 
duct ion-consimaptlon  imbalance:  and  (b) 
improving  the  economic  outlook  for  the 
American  farmer; 

Mutual  security  for  strengtheniiog  the  alli- 
ance of  free  nations  battling  Communist 
aggression; 

Health  aids  for  the  elderly; 

Impro'.ement  and  expansion  of  onr  edu- 
ction a  1  system  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
srh(jol  enrollments; 

Rc\.s:on.  as  po.ss:ble.  of  the  tax  system 

These  are  some  of  the  major  challenges  to 
be  considered   prior   to   adjournment. 

DP.OCCHT-STRICKEN     AREAS     IN     WISCONSIN 

In  addition  to  these  international  and  na- 
tional problems,  we  are  also  facing  serious 
problems  right  here  in  Wisconsin. 

-'^cro.ss  the  State,  particularly  in  the  north, 
our  farmers  are  being  hit  by  the  drought. 

As  a  result,  hay  crops  have  been  killed  off, 
grazing  land  exhausted,  and  grain  crops 
badly  damaged. 

The  farmers  of  the  area  are  requesting 
tliree  forms  of  aid: 

1.  Permission  to  attain  pastures  or  harvest 
hay  on  acreage  under  feed  grain  and  con- 
servation reserve  program; 

2.  Extension  of  the  emergency  livestock 
feed  grain  program  for  purchase  of  surplua 
grains  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration: and 

3.  Minimum  cost  on  transportation  of  hay 
to  be  Imported  into  the  hard-hit  area. 

I  have  urged  the  U.S  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  give  early  and  effective  help  for 
our  Wisconsin  farmers.  In  addition.  I  have 
cosponsored  legislation  to  permit  grazing  or 
removal  of  hay  from  conservation  reser\  e 
land  adjacent  to  tiic  stricken  area. 

Unless  aid  Is  given  Immediately,  milk  pro- 
duction will  be  further  curtailed.  Farmers, 
tiX").  may  be  forced  to  sell  all  or  part  of  their 
milking  herds. 

If  the  drought  prevails,  otir  farmers  may 
also  be  in  need  of  low-interest  emergency 
loans  to  purchase  hay  and  grain  for  livestock. 

I  am  now  exploring  the  matter  with  the 
appropriate  agency  here  in  Washington  to 
see  what  can  be  done  to  obuin  such  loans. 

As  all  of  us  recognize,  not  only  the  fanner 
but  the  whole  community  is  dependent  upon 
farm  buying  power,  which  can  be  adversely 
affected   by   the   drought. 

CONCirSION 

These,  then,  are  some  of  tiie  major  prob- 
lems confronting  us. 

In  the  face  of  such  real  challenges,  hew 
can  we  more  effectively  design  and  adopt  the 
kind  of  policies  and  programs  to  cope  with 
them? 

In  my  Judgment.  I  believe  we  can  success- 
fully accomplish  this  by  further  tapping  one 
of  cur  greatest  resources,  the  reservoir  of 
ideas  inherent,  but  too  often  dormant,  in 
tlie   American   people. 

Recently.  I  recommended  a  special  Fourth 
of  July  brainstorming "  program  which 
would  include  encouragement  of  greater  ef- 
fort.': by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizen  and  famUy  to — 

Devote  more  time  to  evaliiating  the  cli&l- 
leuges  confronting  the  Nation,  and 

Create,  if  we  can,  new  ideas  on  how  to 
better  combat  the  threat  to  our  security  and 
improve   our  way   of   life. 
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If  in  your  judgment  these  would  serve  the 
national  Interest,  then  forward  them  to  the 
President,  or  to  myself,  or  to  other  Senators 
tr  Congressmen. 

This  is  the  time  for  action.  Let's  demon- 
^ irate  :o  the  world — 

That  as  a  free  people  we  are  not  fat  and 
l.izy  and  so  swimming  in  self-indulgence 
that  we  cannot  compete  with  or  defend  our 
system  against  communism: 

That  freedom  is  not,  as  Khrushchev  says. 
an  outmoded  concept  that  is  literally  dying 
on  the  political  vine  of  history;   and 

That  freedom,  not  totalitarian  commu- 
nism, is  the  dynamic  revolution  of  the  time.- 
that  can  best  serve  the  people  of  the  world 
now  and  In  the  future. 

In  this  battle  we  need  you,  and  you.  and 
you.  Only  by  so  mobilizing  every  American 
can  we  hope  to  insure  the  triumph  of  free- 
dom. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  such  endeavors 
cannot  be  limited  to  a  specific  day.  R.ithpr, 
this  is  a  year-round  challenge. 

So,  friends:  Let's  hear  from  vou. 


Resumption   of  Nuclear  Tests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTAl  IVES 

Monday.  July  10. 1961 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  ihe 
most  important  problems  facing  the 
United  States  is  whether  we  should  re- 
sume atomic-hydrogen  weapon  testing. 
Answers  to  the  most  important  argu- 
ments against  resumption  of  tests  ap- 
pears in  a  featured  article  in  the  July 
17  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
These  answers  were  prepared  by  my  col- 
league the  Honorable  Chet  Holifield. 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  article  in  the  Record. 

The    C.\se    for    Atomic    Tf,.sting    by    UxiinD 

ST.\TF5 

I  To  test  new  wecpidis  again — or  not  to 
test— is  moving  to  top  position  among  de- 
cisions pressing  in  on  President  Kennedy. 

(Representative  Chet  Holifield,  Democrat, 
of  California,  in  a  key  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  as  a  friend  of  Kennedy,  is  among  those 
pressing  for  a  deci:?ion  to  resume  testing. 
His  views,  based  on  years  of  dealing  with 
matters  of  national  security,  are  shared  by 
many  top  military  men  and  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(In  what  follows,  argnments  that  ave  ad- 
vanced against  weapons  te.'^ting  are  stated 
and   answered    by    Chairman   Holifield.) 

Argument:  We  should  not  resume  test- 
ing nuclear  weapons  because  Russia  and  the 
United  States  ha\'e  en:i'.ic?h  to  destroy  eacli 
otlier  right  now. 

Answer:  This  argument  could  be  true  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  weapons  and  total  ex- 
plosive power,  and  still  be  fallacious. 

Reason?  It  ignores  the  problem  of  delivery 
of  such  weapons.  Quantities  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  hands  of  either  United  States  or 
Russia  could  be  meaningless  unless  they  are 
related  directly  to  modern,  sophisticated  de- 
livery systems. 

As  an  example,  delivery  of  a  10-megaton 
bomb  by  a  manned  bomber  plane  might  be- 
come impossible  in  the  near  future.  In  fact. 
this  will  be  the  case  very  soon  as  a  result 
of  antiaircraft  missiles — or  Sidewinder  rock- 
ets    from     supersonic     ir.terceptor     planes. 


Missiles  launched  from  planes,  and  armed 
with  relatively  small  nuclear  warhead.s  and 
electronic  guidance  systems  whicli  seek  their 
target,  could,  seal  the  doom  of  our  SAC  (Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  )    bomber  planes. 

Intermediate  and  long-range  mi.sslles  are 
becoming  a  :-eaiity.  Ways  of  delivering  mis- 
sile warheacs  are  improving  at  n  fantastic 
rate  Note  the  rate  of  improvement  in  solid- 
fuel  missiles  such  as  the  Polaris  and  Min- 
uteman  in  t;ie  past  18  months. 

Argument  But  atomic  warheads  for  these 
missiles  lia\e  already  been  developed.  Any 
further  imp: o- ements  are  bound  to  be  mar- 
gi;ial. 

.\nswer  F'urther  impro\ements  could  be 
•remendous — tiot  nuirginal.  Further  testing 
of  warheads  is  imperative. 

Let  me  gi-.e  an  example,  using  theoretical 
Warhead  weigtits: 

A  warhead  weighing  500  pounds  has  a 
pre.sent  range  of  1.200  miles.  If  the  weight 
of  the  warhead  were  reduced  from  500  to  250 
pounds,  the  range  could  be  incre:ised  to 
1.700  miles  vith  the  same  amoinit  of  missile 
fuel.  Reduction  in  weight,  size,  and  configu- 
ration of  Wiirheads  requires  testing,  except 
in  minor  instance.s 

The  real  problem  which  faces  us — and 
which  depei  ds  on  testing — is  not  to  create 
larger  yield  weapons  with  more  megatons, 
but  to  create  lighter  and  smaller  missile 
warheads  wiiich  are  practically  invulnerable 
to  intercptlon. 

Our  notional  security  m.^y  rest  on  this 
point.  We  cannot  gamble  with  weapon  sys- 
tems which  are  rapidly  becoming  obsoles- 
cf  i.i.  Ii  we  believe  that  an  equal  or  slightly 
superior  we;  pou  capability  in  our  hands  is. 
or  has  been,  a  primary  factor  of  deterrence. 
tliau  we  can;iot  afford  to  lose  that  deterrence 
by  depending  on  obsolescent  weapons  or 
methods  of  delivery. 

Argument  It  isn't  actually  necessary  to 
test — and  e.xplode — atomic  deiices.  because 
improvements  in  weapons  can  be  made  in 
laboratories. 

Answer:  This  argument  is  dangerous  and 
is  refuted  bv  every  important  event  in  the 
history  of  research  and  development.  Onlv 
minor  imprC'vements  of  existing  devices  can 
be  made  without  testing.  Any  major  im- 
provement riust  be  proved  be  testing. 

There  are  new  and  revolutionary  concepts 
of  delivery  systems  and  warheads  in  today's 
rapidly  moving  technology.  These  concepts 
must  be  tes:ed  step  by  step  from  theory  to 
accomplishment.  Continuous  testing  of 
missile  propulsion  and  guidance  at  Cape 
Canaveral  and  Vanden'oerg  missile  facilities 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  need  of  testing  of 
warheads  as  well. 

The  continuous  testing  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines is  another  example.  Such  revolu- 
tionary concepts  of  warhead  delivery  are 
being  proved  in  test  after  test.  How  "naive 
and  impractical  and  inconsistent  are  those 
who  are  satirfied  with  the  existing  state  of 
nuclear  warheads  while  they  fail  to  protest, 
at  all,  testint;  of  the  basic  delivery  systems. 
Protests  against  testing  of  warheads  be- 
come emotional  rather  than  logical.  Denial 
of  testing  in  one  phase  of  our  weapon  re- 
search and  developnient,  while  continuing 
testing  in  all  other  phases,  can  only  be  crip- 
pling in  nature.  It  cannot  remove  the 
danger  of  wa  •;  it  can  only  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  defeat  by  a  determined  and  ruthless 
opponent 

Argume:;':  We  should  be  patient.  We 
should  contii  ue  negotiating  with  the  Soviets 
it!  the  hope  that  ;>n  agreement  on  a  test  ban 
c  ui  be  reachf'd. 

Answer:  We  lia'.e  been  patient.  We  have 
negotiated  lor  33  months.  During  this 
period  only  minor  concessions  have  been 
made  by  the  Soviets  to  our  request  for  an 
adequate  inspection  and  detection  system, 
to  prevent  possible  cheating. 

On  the  firs-,  meeting  m  March  of  this  year, 
the  Soviets  nullified  all  previous  concessions 


by  advancing  a  demand  for  the  troik.i  prin- 
ciple  of  administering   tiie   agreement 

Tlie  Soviets  reneged  on  a  pre\i(>us  agree- 
ment for  ft  one-man  neutral  administrator 
and  demanded  a  tliree-man  administration. 
each  to  have  the  right  to  veto  any  action  oi 
the  international  inspection  team  since 
one  of  the  three  would  be  a  So\  ict  repre- 
sentative, this  of  course  made  a  mockery  o! 
any  previous  agreement  Future  chances  o! 
an  equitable  administration  of  any  provi- 
sion of  a  treaty  agreemeiu  were  destroyed 
by  the  Soviets. 

Argument:  The  only  alternative  is  to  walk 
out — and  that  would  gi\e  Russia  a  propa- 
ganda victory. 

Answer;  Breaking  off  the  talks  in  Geneva 
is  not  the  only  choice.  Notwithstanding 
the  futility  oi  our  negotiations.  I  agree  that 
we  should  continue  to  negotiate  or  be  will- 
ing to  negotiate. 

However,  we  should  no  longer  be  boiuid 
by  our  voluntary  moratorium  during  the 
time  of  future  negotiations. 

We  should  not  walk  out  on  the  negotia- 
tions, neither  should  we  tie  our  hands  on 
nuclear  weapons  testing  for  strength  and 
security. 

Argument:  (a)  The  Soviets  are  not  testing 
secretly;   (bi  the  Soviets  are  testing  .secretly 

Answer:  Neither  of  these  statements  can 
be  proved  by  the  United  States.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  we  do  not  know  the  answers, 
and  because  the  Soviets  will  not  agree  to  an 
adequate  system  of  detection  which  would 
give  us  firm  answers,  that  we  face  the  gra-. e 
decision. 

Argument:  If  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
am  resume  testing,  then  the  Soviets  will 
resume  testing. 

Answer:  This  argument  assumes  that  the 
Soviets  have  not  been  secretly  testing.  If 
the  assumption  is  not  true,  then  thev  would 
not  resume,  they  would  continue. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  honored 
the  moratorium  and  have  not  been  secretly 
testing,  we  will  start  out  at  the  same  rela- 
ti\e  position  we  were  in  33  months  ago 
Our  course  of  action  will  not  be  based  on 
ignorance  of  our  opponent  s  actions,  but  on 
proven  procedures  for  improving  our  capa- 
bility to  deter  war. 

Argument:  The  Soviets  have  more  to  gain 
by  resuming  nuclear  tests  than  the  United 
States  and  Britain. 

Answer:  This  argument  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Soviets  have  not  bee-i 
secretly  testing  during  the  33-month  mora- 
torium. The  assumption  therefore  must  be 
evaluated.  It  can  neither  l>e  proved  nor  dis- 
proved, because  v,e  lack  dependable  informa- 
tion. 

If  the  Soviets  ha\e  beeii  secretly  testing, 
they  may  have  clo.sed  any  gap  in  their  tech- 
nology which  may  have  existed  at  the  Ije- 
ginning  of  the  moratorium. 

If  they  have  not  been  secrctlv  testing,  then 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  sfune  g,ip 
exists  today  as  we  believe  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  moratorium.  Assuming  this 
latter  situation,  we  tiien  nui.sr.  evalua-e  our 
respective  techno: otricn I  capabilities.  On  this 
point.  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  our  own 
capability.  The  record  of  the  past  proves 
that  we  have  h:  d  a  superior  capability  in 
both  quality  and  diverse  tvpes  of  nuclear 
weapons 

Undoubtedly  tlie  Soviets  will  improve  their 
weapons  technology  whether  tneir  testing  is 
secret  or  open.  Because  we  lack  information 
as  to  the  present  status  of  their  nuclear- 
weapon  technology,  we  can  only  speculate  as 
to  the  relative  gain  in  the  future  between 
the  Soviets  and  ourselves. 

In  a  contest  of  this  type.  I  have  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain to  maintain  any  lead  in  weaponry  tliat 
we  may  now  have 

Argument:  If  tests  are  resumed,  people  all 
over  the  world  will  be  alarmed  and  blame  the 
United  States. 
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Answer:  Tliere  will  undoubtedly  be  some 
adverse  public  opinion  towtTd  any  nr>,t!on 
that  resumes  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
The  degree  of  blR;rie  directed  against  the 
United  States  will  cepend  on  ."je^cral  factors, 
some  of  which  can  fc>e  modincd  by  the  tkiil 
we  exercise  In  pres.'niiug  our  case  to  world 
opinion.  Sonie  factors  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol. 

Tlie  President  should,  In  my  opinion,  de- 
vote a  major  televl.'lon  speech  to  this  prrs- 
entation.  He  should  give  a  brief  r^sum^ 
of  our  patient  n'^iTOtiations  over  the  33- 
month  time  period  He  should  ihn  explain 
me  c>.)nt  iiiuous  relii.-ai  of  iJie  ScMcts  to  uc- 
ccpt  any  biu>.c  agre<'Uicnt  which  would  give 
li.s  assurance  agains,  secret  Mo'.aiion. 

The  peojile  should  be  given  the  facts  re- 
p.irdlng  the  need  for  Impro-en^cnt  of  existing 
weapoiis  and  the  pv  b:ibiMty  of  rt  vtlutJonary 
wpajwiis  development.  The  batic  factor  for 
re.sumpt:on.  of  cour:e,  W(jald  be  the  mainte- 
nanee  of  our  ptisitioi  of  milit^iry  strongih  in 
ihc  luiereti  of  deieirence  and  liie  preacrva- 
tioa  of  peute. 

We  now  ha'.e  a  ?onslf1crab'ie  cushion  of 
good  will  and  conflccnce  on  the  part  of  our 
allies  and  most  of  tJr  neutral  nations.  That 
g<>)d  win  and  coi:fiderce  is  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  we  have  nei;o'iated  sincerely  during 
the  recent  months. 

There  is  li  corres])onding  decre.iise  in  re- 
spect for  the  Soviets.  Their  failure  to  ad- 
vance constructive  proposals  and  their  rejec- 
tion oi  United  States  and  British  concessions 
Jiave  caifoJ  prowl nf  doubt  as  t<.>  their  sin- 
cerity The  recent  troika  i^rojjosal  In  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Geneva  Conferences 
has  worked  to  their  disadvantage  before  the 
bar  of  worid  opuiion 

lu  makl;ig  the  de:isioii  to  resume  testing 
because  we  believt  It  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  om  national  security,  we 
must  be  v,i!hng  tc  ;ir.  ept  criticism  from 
thase  who  are  not  resf>onslb;e  for  our  n.t- 
tlonal  safety  and  \ho.  In  most  Instances, 
are  misinformed  or  uninformed  on  tlie  rea- 
sons for  making   tlif  decision. 

Argument;  Fallout  from  nuclear-weapons 
testing  by  the  Unite<l  States,  the  Soviets,  and 
jxisslbly  other  natio.is.  will  contamlmue  the 
atmosphere  and  be  harmful  to  people. 

An.swer:  The  United  Stat'^s  and  Britain 
woiild  not  conduct  ti^sts  which  would  Involve 
contamination  of  the  world's  atmosphere. 

Tests  which  are  necessary  to  Improve  ex- 
isting weapons,  or  prove  the  principle  of  new 
and  possibly  revoluiioniu-y  weapons,  can  be 
conducted  iu  underirround  cavities,  tliereby 
.Solving  the  problem  if  atmospheric  cont.mii- 
natlon. 

Each  sovereign  naM-^t;  determines  its  own 
course  In  nuclear-wespon  testing  The 
present  te.'^t-lxin  neROtiations  affect  only  the 
United  States.  Brital:i.  and  the  US  S.R.  The 
fact  that  the  negoiiatious  were  being  held 
did  not  prevent  Fiaiue  from  conducting 
atomic-weapon  tests  in  the  Saliara  Desert. 

It  would  Indeed  be  naive  to  t>elieve  tliat 
Communist  China  w^uld  refrain  from  test- 
ing atomic  weapor!<:.  If  such  tests  were  within 
her   capability   or   to   lier   advantage. 


Utilization  of  Wai>te  Steam  From  the 
Haaford  Piutoniaia  Reactor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
(  r 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CMIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.. 'illy  10,1961 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr.   Speaker,   this 
wprk  the  House  w;ll  considrr  the  AEC 


authorizatioi.  h.ll  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
II  R.  7576.  This  is  a  good  bill  and  has 
received  the  utmo.'^t  in  careful  con.sidera- 
tion  fiom  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Encr.^y.  The  members  of  the 
committco  unanimously  reported  each 
pi'oviiiion  of  the  bill  favorably,  although 
en  one  project.  5  of  the  18  members  of 
i!;c  committee  have  dissented  and  sub- 
mitted separate  views.  The  di.^putcd 
project  provides  for  the  addition  of  clec- 
tiic  generating  facilities  to  the  new 
production  reactor  at  Hanford.  Wash. 
In  order  to  assi.'^t  the  Members  in  their 
ccn.'-idt  ration  of  H.R.  7576.  and  par- 
ticularly th:  Hanford  project,  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  followincr  brief  ex- 
planation of  tlic  principal  reason.?  for 
the  Joint  Committec'.s  .^^upport  of  this 
project  and  an  analysis  cf  the  minority 
objections. 

A.NALVSiS  OF  MINOKllY  OBJECTIONS  TO  PROJECT 
FOR  INST.\LLI.NG  ELECTEK'  CLNER-ATINC  FACIL- 
ITIES FOI  THE  HANFOED,  WASH.,  NEW  I'EODET- 
TION  RFACTOR  IN  AEC  AtTTHORIZATTON  BILL  FOR 
nsC\L  TEAR   196  2 

Section  101  of  the  AEC  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1962  tS.  2043  and  H.R. 
757GI  contains  a  $95  million  item  to  pro- 
vide electric  generating  facilities  for  the 
Hanford  new  productiou  reactor.  The 
background  and  justification  for  Ihia 
project  are  set  forth  at  pages  6-U  of  the 
Joint  Committee  report  <S.  Repi.  441; 
H  Rept.  562  k 

As  noted  in  the  report — 

The  Joint  Coiiunltteie,  In  recommending 
ihij  proJei.t.  does  so  on  the  basis  of  Us 
economic   advantages.    Its    assistance    to    the 

national  defense.  Its  value  to  tlie  national 
prestige,  its  contribution  to  nuclear  power 
technology,  and  Its  benefits  to  bcith  private 
and  public  enterprise. 

Tliese  reasons  may  be  summarized  as 
follows; 

1.  Economic  advantages:  Various  au- 
tiioritative  studies,  the  latest  by  the  Fed- 
eial  Power  Commission,  show  that  the 
project  IS  economically  feasible.  These 
estimates  show  that  all  capital  invest- 
ment on  power  facilities,  interest,  and 
operating  expen.vcs  will  be  paid  back,  and 
Lliat  net  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  Fed- 
eial  Government. 

2.  National  defrnsr:  A  dual  p'oipose 
reactor  provides  the  United  States  with 
great  flexibility  in  adjusting  to  future 
changes  in  the  field  of  international 
agreements  on  nucleai-  weapons.  Thus, 
if  all  U.S.  Plutonium  plants  were  shut 
down  under  the  terms  of  a  disarmament 
agreement  and  the  NPR  were  operated 
for  power  only,  it  would  be  easy  and 
quick  to  convert  back  to  the  production 
of  weapons  plutonium  if  another  nation 
breached  the  agreement.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Soviets  have,  and  are 
building,  dual-purpose  reactors. 

3.  National  prestige:  Another  bene- 
fit is  the  international  prestige  value  of 
thi.s  project.  The  capacity  of  the  plant 
would  far  exceed  the  capacity  of  any 
other  .single  reactor  plant  in  the  world 
to  generate  electrical  energy.  It  would 
be  a  striking  example  of  U.S.  achieve- 
ment in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. 

4.  Contribution  to  nuclear  power 
technology:  There  are  a  v^ide  variety  of 
technological  benefits  that  will  be  real- 


ized fioni  this  project.  Conversion 
would  provide  experience  in  the  manu- 
factu!  e  and  operation  of  very  large  tur- 
bines employing  low  pressure,  saturated 
steam:  it  would  provide  experience  in 
operating  a  large  nuclear  powerplant 
in  conjunction  with  a  laige  power  sys- 
tem. The  facilities  will  provide  training 
for  both  public  and  private  utility  em- 
ployees in  the  operation  of  a  large  nu- 
clear powerplant.  Finally,  the  NPR 
project  will  assist  in  the  development 
of  metallic  fuel  elements,  an  important 
and  somewhat  neglected  field  of  nuclear 
technology'. 

5.  Benefits  to  private  and  public  en- 
terprise: Private  utilities  will  t>e  the 
prmcipal  beneficiaries  of  NPR  power. 
The  power  Situation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  such  that  a  block  of  fii-m 
power,  equivalent  to  tliat  received  by 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
from  the  NPR.  could  be  sold  to  non- 
pi-eference  customers  for  a  10-yeai-  pe- 
riod in  lieu  of  the  normal  BPA  5 -year 
period.  The  Pacific  Northwest  area  will 
also  benefit  because  the  addiuon  of 
NPR  power  will  eliminate  an  imminent 
deficit  of  firm  power  in  the  area.  Ihe 
early  availability  of  power  from  Uie 
NPR  will  also  permit  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  market  addi- 
tional power  thus  increasing  its  reve- 
nues by  $7  million  annually. 

Five  members  of  the  committee  have 
objected  to  the  inclusion  of  this  project 
on  the  following  grounds: 

First.  It  would  not  advance  nuclear 
power  teclinologj'. 

Second.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  intent,  and  specific  language  of 
section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  cf 
1954. 

Thii'd.  It  would  violate  assurances 
given  to  Congress  in  1958  when  the  new 
production  reactor  was  authorized. 

Fourth.  It  would  not,  as  is  alleged,  aid 
national  defense. 

FifUi.  It  is  not  needed  to  meet  Uic 
power  requirements  of  tlie  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Sixth.  It  would  be  used  to  attract  in- 
dustry from  other  regions. 

Seventh.  It  would  also  be  used  to  jus- 
tify tiie  construction  of  ti-ansmission 
lines  leading  to  a  gigantic  Federal  elec- 
tric power  grid. 

Eighth.  It  would  not  produce  p>ower 
economically. 

Ninth.  It  would  not  enhance  interna- 
tional prestige. 

Tenth.  It  would  constitute  a  precedent 
for  the  further  encroachment  of  Gov- 
einment  in  private  business. 

Each  argimient  mtist  be  answered 
point  by  point. 

ANALYSIS    OF    SEPARATE    VIEWS 

1       IT   WOULD    NOT   ADVANCE   NUCLEAR    POWER 

TECHNOLOCT 

ANALYSIS 

The  first  point  of  the  separate  views  of 
certain  minority  membei^  Is  that  "the 
project  would  not  advance  nuclear  rwwer 
technology."  It  claims  that  the  $95  mil- 
lion for  the  plant  could  be  more  effective 
if  applied  to  the  development  of  new- 
techniques  and  processes,  rather  than 
adding  800,000  kilowatts  of  electric 
power. 
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The  minority's  argument  overlooks 
several  important  facts: 

1  The  Hanford  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities are  justified  primarily  from  the 
economic  standpoint  of  converting  oth- 
erwise wasted  heat  from  the  Hanford 
Plutonium  reactor  into  economic  electric 
power, 

2.  The  $95  million  does  not  come  from 
AEC  reactor  development  funds  but  is 
earmarked  from  AEC  production  fmids. 
which  funds  will  be  repaid  in  full  with 
interest  over  the  lifetime  of  the  plant. 

3.  Although  the  primary  justifications 
of  the  plant  are  from  an  economic  and 
national  defense  and  prestige  standpoint, 
it  is  incorrect  to  say  there  are  no  benefits 
in  the  improvement  in  nuclear  tech- 
nology. 

Those  who  oppose  this  project  on  the 
grounds  that  nuclear  technology  would 
not  be  advanced  undoubtedly  have  failed 
to  read  the  well  documented  record  de- 
veloped during  the  course  of  the  Joint 
Committee's  exhaustive  hearings  on  the 
AEC  authorizing  legislation  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  Even  the  most  cursory  exam- 
ination of  that  record  will  reveal  a  truly 
impressive  catalog  of  potential  advance"; 
in  nuclear  powerplant  technology  as  a 
result  of  this  project.  These  include  the 
following : 

First.  Valuable  experience  would  be 
gained  in  the  manufacture  and  opera- 
tion of  very  lar?;e  tiu'oines  employing; 
low  pressure  saturated  steam. 

Second.  The  project  will  provide  im- 
portant experience  in  operating  a  large 
nuclear  powerplant  in  conjunction  with 
an  existing  large  power  system. 

Third.  The  generation  of  over  700.000 
kilowatts  from  a  .'•ingle  reactor  would 
provide  confidence  for  the  extension  of 
nuclear  power  technoloey  into  larger  and 
more  economical  reactor  types. 

Fourth.  These  facilities  will  provide 
training  in  the  operation  of  a  large  nu- 
clear power  generating  plant.  The  ex- 
tensive training  of  both  private  and  pub- 
lic utility  company  employees  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  future  integration 
of  nuclear  power  into  existing  utility 
systems. 

Rfth.  The  project  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  employ  metallic  fuel  ele- 
ments under  powerplant  conditions  so  as 
to  obtain  statistically  significant  data  on 
the  performance  of  these  elements. 
Technological  advances  in  this  area  have 
been  somewhat  neglected  and  the  experi- 
ence thus  obtained  will  fill  a  gap  which 
now  exists  in  our  reactor  development 
program. 

2.  IT  WOULD  BE  CONTR.MiY  TO  THE  SPIRIT,  I  .\ - 
TENT  AND  SPECIFIC  I  \NGU.^CE  OF  SECTION  44 
OF    THE   ATOMIC    ENERGY    ACT   OF    1954 

ANALYSIS 

The  minority  report  states  that  '-the 
project  raises  important  questions  of  law 
and  policy  as  to  the  proper  role  of  the 
AEC.  which  must  be  resolved  by  this 
Congress." 

What  questions  of  law  or  policy  is  the 
Congress  being  asked  to  resolve? 

On  the  question  of  law,  it  should  be 
clear  that  section  44  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  authorizes  the  production  of 
electric  power  as  an  incident  to  the  use 
of  AEC  production  facilities. 


The  committee  lepoit  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  makes  clear  that  if 
the  Congn.'ss  authorizes  the  construction 
of  electric  generating.;  facilities,  the  AEC 
will  be  able  to  operate  tho.se  facilities. 

This  bill  clearly  authorizes  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  electric 
generatinp  facilities  in  question. 

The  minority  itself  admits  this  prop- 
osition wlien  it  says:  'It  is  not  being 
argued  tliat  the  generation  of  such 
energy  would  be  illeual  since  this  bill  is 
intended  to  provide  adequate  authoriza- 
tion." It  is  therefore  amply  clear  and 
admitted  by  the  minority  that  no  ques- 
tions of  l;iw  are  picsented  by  this  au- 
thorization. 

Now  turning  to  the  questions  of  policy 
the  minor. ty  contends  that  the  question 
to  be  ^-esolved  is  whether  "the  AEC  is  to 
take  its  i^lace  alongside  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  TVA  as  a  major 
producer  of  Government  generated  elec- 
trical powi.n-."  At  the  outset,  the  record 
should  be  set  clear.  This  project  is  not 
a  precedent,  it  is  not  a  "yaid.stick  '  type 
of  program  for  Government  siX)n.sored 
iwwer  production,  and  it  is  not  a  "foot 
in  the  doer  '  for  Gri\prnment  in  private 
enterprise 

This  question  wa."=  specifically  dis- 
cussed at  the  hcp'-ing.s  on  tiie  AEC  au- 
thorizatiori  bill,  Contiressman  Hosmer 
on  May  18  in  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
a.sked  Mr.  Luce,  the  BPA  Administrator, 
whether  he  regarded  this  plant  as  a 
precedent  for  other  kinds  of  steamplants 
in  the  Bonneville  area.  Mr.  Luce  re- 
plied: "We  do  not  regard  this  as  a  prec- 
edent for  anything.  You  have  a  unique 
problem  here  of  heat  or  steam  energy 
that  is  either  going  to  be  wasted  or 
used." 

Mr.  HosMEP,  pur  ued  this  line  of  ques- 
tioning further  by  a.^kmg  Mr.  Luce  the 
following  question:  "In  other  words,  this 
is  entirely  separate,  different,  divorced 
from  any  other  argument  v.e  may  have 
over  BPA  applications  to  power  from 
steam  capacity,  is  thot  richt?" 

Mr.  Luce  replied:  "To  my  way  of 
thinking,  it  is.    Yes." 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Hanford 
plant  is  unique  It  v.-onld  be  wasteful 
and  extravagant,  a?  pointed  out  by  the 
BPA  Administrator,  to  use  the  heat  from 
this  reactor  merely  to  warm  up  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  when  it  could  be  put  to  use 
to  Generate  needed  electrical  energy  on 
an  economic  basis.  It  could  not  be  more 
clear  that  this  authorization  is  not  a 
precedent  for  the  further  development 
of  Governmeni-built  steam  generating 
plants. 

:i  IT  WOULD  VIOLATE  ASSURANCES  GIVEN  TO  CON- 
GRESS IN  10:>8  WHEN  THE  NEW  PRODUCTION 
RTACTOn   W\S    AXTHORI/ED 

ANALYSIS 

The  minority  seeks  to  attack  the  au- 
thorization first  on  the  ground  that  sec- 
tion 44  of  the  Atomic  Enerey  Act  legally 
requires  that  initial  preference  for 
energy  shal  be  aiven  public  bodies,  and 
that  therefore  private  utilities  have  no 
guarantee   3f  benefit   from  NPR  power. 

While  it  is  true  that  section  44  in- 
cludes a  piefereiue  provision  for  public 
bodies,  it  should  l>e  kept  in  mind  that  a 
preference   provision   is   operative   only 


when  there  is  a  demand  for  such  pov.er 
from  preference  customers.  Tliat  this  i;, 
not  the  case  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
was  made  abundantly  clear  over  and  ovc 
again  during  the  course  of  the  heannus 
on  the  AEC  authorizing  legislation. 

Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Bonneville  Pov.er  Admir.istrator  has 
stated  unequivocably  that  the  power  out- 
look in  the  Pacific  Noitliwest,  at  least 
for  the  next  10  years,  is  such  that  the 
needs  of  all  preference  customers  can  be 
met  with  presently  available  ener^iy. 
Thus  the  only  market  for  Hanford  power 
arc  the  private  utilities  and  ba.^ic  indus- 
tries who  are  in  need  of  additional  po.\er 
supply. 

Turning  now  to  tlie  .second  point  on 
this  ar^'ument.  the  minority  repui  t 
claims  that  neither  section  44  nor  the 
majority  report  gives  any  clear  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  requirement  for  a  pull- 
back  provision. 

Section  110' a'  of  llie  i)ill  .-elates  liiat 
the  electric  energy  will  be  delivered  by 
the  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  "who  shall  transmit  and  di.'-- 
pose  of  such  energy  under  the  terms 
prescribed  by  section  44  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  ameiuied."  The 
direction  that  ekctnc  power  from  the 
NPR  shall  be  sold  under  section  44  wa.s 
made  for  one  important  reason:  That 
the  BPA  Administrator  v.ould  be  able  to 
markrt  the  power  without  the  restric- 
tions of  the  5-ycar  puUback  provision 
which  is  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
Bonneville  Act. 

The  BPA  Adnniust.atoi  himself  has 
stated  that  he  would  market  NPR  power 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  intent  i,^  abundantly  clear 
in  the  majority  report  whicli  states  tliat 
it  is  "the  committee's  understanding  and 
expectation  that  .so  long  as  Bomuville 
can  foresee  that  the  needs  of  its  jjir- 
ferred  customers  can  be  met  fiom  hy- 
dropower  it  will  have  the  authority  to 
market  Hanford  power  m  nonpreferred 
customers  under  firm  contracts  of  ap- 
proximately a  10-year  period."  Moie- 
over,  the  BPA  Administrator  has  stated 
that  the  power  situation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  such  liu.t  NPR  power  could 
be  sold  to  nonprefened  cu.^tomeis  under 
film  10-year  contracts. 

Thus  the  IcEislative  history  on  this 
point  clearly  ei-tabli^lies  the  desire  of  tlie 
Joint  Committee  that  Hanford  power 
shall  be  marketed  without  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Bonr.e-villc  Act  and  furthei- 
more  the  BPA  Administrator  has  stated 
his  willingness  to  carry  out  this  mandate. 

4      II  WOUID  NOT.  AS  IS  ALLEGED,  AID  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
^NALYSIS 

The  rfcord  is  clear  on  this  point:  A 
dual  purpose  reactor  which  can  be  used 
for  the  production  of  weapons  plutonium 
and  or  electrical  energy  generatinu 
would  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
great  deal  of  fiexibility  m  adjusting  its 
operations  to  any  future  changes  in  the 
field  of  internatior.al  agreemenf-  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  If  anything  emerges 
clearly  from  the  Joint  Committee  hear- 
in'.'s  on  this  bill,  it  is  the  very  basic  fact 
that  even  If  the  NPR  were  operated  for 
power  only  during  the  period  of  a  dis- 
armament agreement,  it  would  be  lela- 
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lively  easy  to  change  plant  operation 
back  to  thp  prodi  ction  of  plutonium  for 
weapons  if  such  an  agreement  were 
brearhed.  This  would  not  be  true  if 
the  NPR  were  not  converted 

The  minority  conteiids  that  the  con- 
version of  the  NPR  will  hinder  the  pros- 
pects for  a  disarmament  agreement. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  and  are  buildin.;  more  dual- 
purpose  plants.  To  leave  the  United 
States  without  the  flexibility  of  a  choice 
between  plutonium  and  power  produc- 
tion combination;;  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing Soviet  consent  to  a  disarmament 
agreement  could  be  a  dangerous  {:'amble 
with  the  .security  of  our  country. 

But  e\eii  assuniny  that  the  mir.ority 
is  accurate  in  its  spf'culation  about  the 
effect  of  the  new  production  reactor 
on  a  potential  di,>armament  agreement. 
I  lie  argument,  if  followed  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  leads  :o  an  impo.ssible  result. 
All  existing  reactcirs  in  the  United  States 
produce  plutoniu:n.  The  end  result  of 
I  he  minority  aitjument  is  th.at  the 
United  States  wo  aid  have  to  shut  down 
every  nuclear  reactor  in  order  to  obtain 
a  disarmament  agrecmer.t. 

The  realities  are  that  any  disunna- 
inent  agreement  involving  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  maLenals  will  require 
inspection  procedLires  to  insure  that  the 
plutonium  produced  in  atomic  reactors 
will  not  be  sui  reptitiously  used  for 
weapons  purposes.  International  con- 
trols applicable  t^i  certain  peacetime  re- 
actois  ha\e  bt  en  developed  and  put  into 
effect  by  tiie  Int ■'rnational  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency— IAEA — in  which  thr 
United  States  and  Soviets  are  member,^. 
Such  in'ornational  controls  could  pre- 
sumably be  expanded  to  cover  singlr- 
purpose  operation  of  the  new  production 
reactor  aiid  similar  Soviet  reactors,  un- 
der an  agreed  up'jn  disarmament  treaty. 

Finally,  the  ninority  contends  that 
"our  prestige  as  .\  peaceful  minded  na- 
tion would  be  ce;  tain  to  suffer  to  some 
extent"  if  electrical  grneratinc  facilities 
were  added  to  the  new  production 
leactors.  It  is  dhficult  to  determine  just 
how  the  addit:on  of  two  turbines  and  re- 
lated facilities  will  materially  affect  our 
imate  as  a  naticn  determined  to  have 
peace.  As  cogently  pointed  out  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  this  project  is  "both  a  sword 
and  a  plowshare  '  The  project  itself 
is  testimony  to  America's  desire  to  re- 
main strong  while  never  closing  the  door 
to  serious  arms  control  negotiations. 

5,    IT     IS     NOT     NEEDlilD     TO     MEET     THE     POWER 
RFQUIREMFNTS  OF   THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

ANALYSIS 

The  minority  cc^ntends  that  this  proj- 
rct  is  not  needed  to  meet  the  power  re- 
(luirements  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
They  claim  that  there  is  no  imminent 
power  shortage  m  the  region. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  marketing 
of  electric  i)Owei-  know  that  utilities 
which  have  hydroelectric  systems, 
whether  public  o,-  private,  look  to  the 
stream  history  on  which  their  dams  are 
located;  they  pick  the  worst  water  con- 
ditions of  record  and  base  their  sales  of 
firm  power  on  those  conditions.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  as  a 
.sound  business  oi^eration.  has  done  pre- 


cisely the  same  thing  and  their  studies 
show  that  in  1965-66,  a  critical  water 
year  shortage  of  117,000  kilowatts  will 
exist.  The  bnmt  of  this  shortage  will 
be  borne  by  private  utilities — the  non- 
preference  customers — unless  the  deficit 
is  alleviated  by  the  addition  of  a  new- 
source  of  power. 

The  minority  claims  that  such  deficits 
will  be  met  by  the  private  utilities  them- 
selves with  surplus  F>ower  from  the  east 
^'roup  of  the  Northwest  Power  Pool  beme 
made  available  to  the  west  group." 

The  wc^t  group  cannot  depend  on  im- 
ijorts  from  the  east  beyond  the  existing 
contract  for  84.000  kilowatts  of  firm  pow- 
er to  meet  the  west  group's  reqmre- 
It  is  a  fact  of  life  in  the  electric 
industry  that  no  utility  puts  in  a 
supply  to  take  care  of  another 
s  power  requirements  in  the  ab- 
of   an   existing  contract   for  firm 
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The  minority  similarly  claims  that 
there  are  no  present  demands  for  in- 
dustrial power  as  described  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administrator  Of 
course,  there  are  no  present  demands  o* 
'he  magnitude  described  by  tlie  Ad- 
ministrator, but  this  is  only  because 
there  is  not  .sufficient  firm  power  to 
create  the  impetus  for  new  industry  to 
uet  started.  With  the  addition  of  new 
firm  power  as  a  result  of  the  NPR.  new 
industry  will  be  able  to  blos.som  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  creatine  the  demand 
which  must  now  remain  latent  becau.se 
of  the  !>otential  i^ower  shonage  in  this 
area. 

NPR  power  is  not  only  essential  to 
meet  an  immediately  foreseeable  power 
shortage  in  the  Pacific  Northwest:  it  is 
vi'.al  to  the  continued  development  of  a 
viable  economy  in  this  area  with  conse- 
quent benefits  to  the  entire  Nation. 

G       IT     W'lT-JD     BE     rSEJ3     TO     ATTRACT     INDUSTRY 
rroM  OTHER  REGIONS 

ANALYSIS 

The  niinority  report  contends  that  this 
i:>roject  would  be  used  to  attract  indus- 
try from  other  regions.  The  apparent 
basis  for  this  argument  is  that  the  power 
generated  at  the  NPR  would  be  highly 
subsidized  power. 

The  power  features  of  the  NPR  will  not 
be  subsidized.  The  S95  million  which  the 
Coiuness  is  being  a,sked  to  authorize  now 
will  be  repaid  with  interest  over  ihe  life 
of  the  plant.  Maintenance  and  operat- 
ing expenses  will  be  likewise  recovered. 
The  addition  of  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities to  the  NPR  is  thus  not  a  Govern- 
ment handout,  but  rather  is  a  .sound 
business  juoposition. 

The  minority  next  contends  tliat  the 
NPR  power  will  be  used  to  liu-e  ir.dustry 
away  from  other  regions  of  the  country. 
In  opposition  to  this  argument,  one  can 
only  cite  past  experience  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which  proves  that  Borne villc 
power  has  not  taken  away  established 
industry;  instead,  it  has  created  new 
industry.  Specific  examples  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement  are  abundant: 

First.  Bonneville  power  permitted  the 
development  of  new  phosphate  deposits 
in  Montana. 

Second.  Bonneville  power  was  a  key 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  only 


feiro-nickel  plant  in  the  United  States, 
at  Riddle.  Oreg. 

There  are  many  more  new  industries 
whose  development  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  availability  of  Bonneville 
power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  These 
industries  have  added  to  the  economic 
erowth  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  not  just  the  Pacific  Northwest  area. 
There  is  not  a  single  instance  of  Bonne- 
ville power  being  used  to  attract  exist- 
ing industry  from  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  minority  finally  as.serts  that  the 
NPR  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
Nation's  coal  industry.  They  contend 
that  the  Hanford  plant  will  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  a  coal-fired  plant  using 
fuel  from  depressed  eastern  coal  areas. 
The  record  is  clear  on  this  pomt:  Tlie 
NPR  is  not  a  .substitute  for  such  a  plant 
If  such  plants  were  contemplatecl.  tlie 
necessary  fuel  would  not  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  since  such  an 
operation  w  ould  be  highly  uneconomical. 
I*'  coal-fired  plants  were  to  be  built  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  necessary 
coal  would  undoubtedly  come  from  strip 
minmg  operations  in  that  part  of  the 
comitry  employing  very  few  miners, 

7  IT  WOT^LD  ALSO  BE  USED  TO  JUSTIFY  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  TRANSMISSION  LINES  LEAD- 
ING TO  A  GIGANTIC  FEDERAL  ELECTRIC  POWER 
CRID 

.4,  NAL  YSIS 

The  minority  claims  that  this  project 
will  be  u.sed  to  justify  the  construction 
of  Federal  transmission  lines,  leading  to 
the  construction  of  a  giant  national 
electric  power  grid.  This  project  will 
not  lead  to  the  construction  of  a  giant 
Federal  power  grid  and.  moreover,  it  is 
not  dependent  on  the  so-called  Cali- 
fornia intertie. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  thp 
Bonneville  Power  Administrator  took 
pains  to  point  out  that  the  Hanford 
steamplant  justification  is  not  dependent 
on  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  North- 
west-Southwest electric  power  intertie: 
the  Pacific  Northwest  being  almost  en- 
tirely a  hydroelectric  power  system  is 
short  of  enercy  during  low  wat,er  periods. 
The  Hanford  plant  would  readily  fit  into 
tlie  Pacific  Northwest  system  by  firming 
up  secondary  energy  and  filling  in  for 
jieriods  of  low  water.  With  a  system 
w  iiich  is  primarily  hydroelectric,  the  re- 
actor plant  can  be  operated  essentially 
on  a  schedule  which  is  independent  of 
the  load  since  the  energy  it  generates  can 
be  used  to  displace  a  hydroplant's  energy 
during  which  period  the  hydroplant's 
energy  is  stored,  m  effect,  as  in  a  eiant 
battery  in  the  form  of  additional  water 
behincl  the  damsite. 

It  is  clear  that  the  economic  feasibilitv 
studies  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion showed  that  the  addition  of  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  to  NPR  could 
be  justified  without  regard  to  any  in- 
tertie. The  NPR  thus  stands  on  .ts 
own  as  an  economically  feasible  and 
sound  business  proposition  and  is  not 
dependent  on  the  addition  of  an  intertie 
for  its  economic  justification, 

8     IT  WOULD  NOT  PRODU'CE  POWER  ECONOMICALLY 

ANALYSIS 

The  economic  feasibility  of  generating 
byproduct    electrical    energy    from    the 
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NPR  has  been  examined  repeatedly  by 
people  who  are  recognized  experts  in  this 
field  and  they  have  all  reached  the  same 
end  result:  NPR  power  generation  is 
economically  justifiable.  The  1958  AEC 
study  reached  this  conclusion;  the  1960 
PPC  study  reached  this  conclusion :  the 
1960  study  by  JCAE  consultants  reached 
this  conclusion;  and  finally,  the  Pebru- 
ai-y  1961  study  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
confirms  the  conclusion  of  the  earlier 
three  studies. 

The  record  will  not  show  a  single  re- 
liable study  which  has  reached  an  ad- 
verse conclusion.  The  weight  of  the 
evidence  permits  only  one  conclusion: 
NPR  power  is  economically  justifiable. 

The  minority  claims,  however,  that 
BPA  will  lose  money  on  the  additional 
power  sold  as  a  result  of  the  addition  of 
the  NPR  electrical  facilities. 

Studies  made  by  the  PPC  and  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  the  agency 
which  will  assume  the  full  financial  ob- 
ligation for  the  Hanford  steamplant 
indicate  that  during  the  dual  purpose 
stage  this  plant  will  add  salable  firm 
power  to  the  Columbia  River  power 
system  at  a  cost  of  $8.70  per  kilowatt- 
year  compared  with  Bonneville's  rale 
of  $17.50  per  kilowatt-year.  This  agency 
has  also  indicated  that  during  the 
single  purpose  power  only  phase  after 
1972.  that  although  the  cost  of  the  power 
is  classified,  it  will  have  a  value  of  at 
least  $27  per  kilowatt-year  which  is  the 
estimated  cost  of  energy  from  alternative 
steam  powerplants  at  that  time  and  also 
less  than  the  cost  of  some  hydroelectric 
projects  which  are  now  under  construc- 
tion and  scheduled  for  construction 
during  the  1972-75  period. 

The  costs  discussed  above  are  based 
on  standard  PPC  practices  for  the 
evaluation  of  power  projects  in  which 
repayment  is  made  over  a  scheduled 
time  period — being  33  years  in  the  case 
of  the  Hanford  plant — with  allowance 
made  for  interest,  amortization  of  capi- 
tal investment,  operations,  and  mainte- 
nance costs. 

The  minority  also  criticizes  the  as- 
sumptions in  the  FPC  study.  The 
minority  report  states  that  the  FPC 
studies  were  based  on  an  incomplete 
premise,  in  that  they  failed  to  include 
a  rwrtion  of  the  $120  million  reactor 
costs  in  the  cost  of  power.  Inasmuch 
as  the  reactor  is  being  built  for  purely 
defense  purposes,  it  would  be  highly 
inappropriate  to  charge  any  of  the  $120 
million  to  power.  The  additional  $25 
million  conversion  feature  is  a  cost  item 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  AEC  in 
the  process  of  allocating  costs  to  the 
generation  of  power. 

The  minority  report  also  notes  that 
the  BPA  last  year  had  a  deficit  of 
$8,486,016.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  BPA  is  still  ahead  of  its  pay- 
out schedule.  The  deficit  noted  by  the 
minority  resulted  from  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  slump  in  the  aluminum  indus- 
try and  the  warm  weather  conditions 
in  the  Northwest  reduced  Bonneville's 
anticipated  revenue.  The  BPA  has  now 
initiated  a  vigorous  sales  program  and 


the  addition  of  Uie  Hanford  steamplant 
will  make  it  possible  to  immediately 
market  an  additional  400,000  kilowatts 
of  firm  power  on  a  long-term  basis, 
thereby  increasing  tlie  annual  revenue 
of  BPA  by  at  least  $7  million. 

The  undisputed  fact  in  this  eceuomic 
argument  is  that  every  panel  of  e.xperts 
that  has  ever  examined  the  NPR  lias 
concluded  that  it  can  geneiatc  electric 
energy  economically. 

•  -  IT    wom.D     NOT     enhanif:   i.ntv rnatuiNal 

PRESTIGE 
ANALYSIS 

The  minority  finds  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand in  this  age  of  spectacular  space 
exploration  how  one  can  claim  that  in- 
ternational prestige  will  accrue  from 
building  an  obsolete  type  of  nuclear 
powerplant. 

The  capacity  of  the  Hanford  plant 
will  far  exceed  the  capacity  of  any  single 
reactor  plant  in  the  world  to  gf'neralc 
electrical  energy.  It  would  be  a  striking 
example  of  American  achievement  in 
the  r>eaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

It  is  true  that  this  authori^atlon  doe.s 
not  involve  a  spectacular  interplanetary 
voyage.  But  it  does,  however,  provide  for 
the  generation  of  over  700.000  kilowatts 
of  electrical  energy  from  man's  newest 
and  most  promising  source  of  power. 

One  need  only  recall  the  tiemendou.'- 
impact  of  the  Soviet  Union's  announce- 
ment concerning  its  100  megawatt  dual- 
pm-pose  plant  at  the  1958  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  the  Peaceful  U.^es  of  Atomic 
Enei-gy  to  appreciate  the  potential  ef- 
fect of  the  NPR  on  the  international 
prestige  of  the  United  States,  fhe  NPR 
will  have  eight  times  the  output  of  that 
Soviet  reactor,  and  six  times  the  output 
of  the  Soviet's  newest  nuclear  plant  now 
under  construction  at  Novo  Voronezh 
The  NPR  should  thus  clearly  establish 
the  preeminence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  development  of  large-scale  nuclear 
powerplants. 

10  IT  WOULD  CO.NSTITrTE  A  Prv.ErFDF..NT  FOE  THf 
Fl-RTHER  ENCROArHMFN'T  OF  COVnUNMEI'n'  I.N 
FRr\'ATE  BrsiKE5;s 

ANALYSES 

The  production  of  byproduct  electric 
power  from  the  Hanford  NPR  is  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  an  encroach- 
ment of  Government  in  business.  The 
main  wholesaler  of  electric  power  in  the 
■Washington  area  is  the  BPA.  Bonne- 
ville supplies  the  AEC  Hanford  'Works 
with  its  power:  350  to  400,000  kilowatts 
of  electric  power.  Thus,  more  than  half 
the  production  of  NPR  pouer  is  offset 
by  power  obtained  from  Bonneville 

As  noted  earlier,  the  question  of  .steaiu- 
plants  was  specifically  discus.sed  at  the 
hearings  on  the  AEC  authon/ation  bill 
and  it  was  repeatedly  stated  by  wit- 
nesses before  the  Joint  Committee  that 
the  Hanford  project  would  not  consti- 
tute such  a  precedent.  Mr  Luce,  the 
BPA  Administrator,  stated: 

We  do  not  regard  this  as  a  precedent  for 
anything.  You  liave  a  unique  problem  here 
of  heat  of  Ftcam  energy  that  is  either  going 
to  be  '.vasted  or  used. 

Mr.  Luce  went  further  and  .stated  that 
the  authorization  of  the  eU  ctric  aenerat- 
ins  facilities  for  NPR  was  entirely  sep- 
arate and  divorced  from  any  other  con- 


siderations concerniny  the  addition  of 
steam  capacity  to  the  Bonneville  area. 
The  addition  of  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities to  the  Hanford  plant  is  not  in 
any  .sense  a  "foot  in  the  door  "  for  fur- 
ther Government  construction  of  steam 
generating  plants  in  the  Bonneville  area. 
The  situation  at  the  Hanford  plant  is 
unique.  As  noted  earlier,  it  would  be 
wasteful  to  dump  the  heat  from  this 
reactor  into  the  Columbia  River  when 
for  a  relatively  low  cost  it  could  be  used 
to  generate  economic  electrical  energy. 
Failure  to  authorize  this  project  would 
permit  an  extravagant  waste  of  our  nat- 
ural resources. 


Address  by  Senator  Olio  D.  Johnston  at 
the    Lexington    County,    S.C.,    Peack 

Festival 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10. 1961 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Speaker.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrroRD,  I  wish  to  iiiclude  therein  an  ad- 
dress made  by  my  distinguished  Senator, 
Hon.  Olin  D.  .Johnston,  on  July  4,  1961. 
at  the  Lexington  County  Peach  Festival. 

In  that  connection  I  wish  also  to  pre- 
.sent  an  editorial  "Johnston  for  Firm 
Stand."  which  appeared  in  the  July  6 
issue  of  the  Anderson  'S.C  Daily  Mail- 
Addre-ss    OF    .Senator    Olin    D.     Johnston. 

Democrat,    or    Soirii    Carolina,    at    the 

1  FXINGTON     Cou.NTY    Pf.AC  H    FESTIVAL.     JULT 
4.  196'  .  AT  GlLBFRT.  S  C. 

Dear  friends  and  fellow  .South  Csu-oliuLans, 
2  years  ago  on  July  4.  I  wa.-;  here  at  Ollbert 
to  give  an  address  on  a  similar  occafiion  I 
want  you  to  know  it  i.s  doubly  8  pleasure  to 
be  invited  for  a  repeat  performance.  It 
means  one  of  two  tiung.'-:  Either  my  speech 
was  appreciated  and  yuu  are  anxious  to  hear 
me  again,  or  so  much  time  has  el.ip.sed  tha' 
you  have  forgotten  huw  bad  I  was  I  prefer 
to  think  the  reasons  undcrljing  yf)ur  secniul 
invitatl  in    nre   of   the    former    nature 

■Within  the  la.<=t  month  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  talk  twice  before  groups  liighly 
interested  in  the  peach  Industry  in  Soutli 
Carolina.  On  both  nccaaions  I  spoke  a' 
length  on  South  Caruiina  s  flourishing  pt-.ich 
industry.  We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for 
Tlie  general  ojiinion  is  that  this  peacli  crop 
will  be  a  bumper  one  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  foreca.st  an  increase  of  900  000 
bushels  this  year,  or  a  total  crop  of  6'-^  mil- 
lion bushels.  No  one  could  be  more  jiroud 
of  our  peach  industry  than  I  am.  It  has 
flourished  in  this  State  and  becom.e  one  of 
our  ranking  agrlcuUvirnl  crr)ps.  s-taiidlnj:; 
along  witli  cotton  and  tobacco  South 
Carolina  is  row  the  '^ecund  ranking  peach- 
producing  State  in  the  Nation  We  ranU 
only  Ix^hind  CaliicHiiia  m  volume,  but  no  one 
dare  question  th.ii  w  rank  first  in  quality. 
And  that  goes  fur  botli  kinds  of  peaches. 

One  of  the  nuijur  problems  tlie  peach  in- 
dustry lias  had  to  face  in  recent  years  is 
destruction  of  trees  by  crown  rot  and  bac- 
terial bla.st.  The.se  diseases  killed  400, OOt) 
peach  trees  in  South  Carolina  last  year  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations    Agricultural      SuV>committee     of 
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which  I  am  a  membei  has  autliorized  460  000 
for  a  crash  program  to  be  earned  ovit  by 
Clemson  College  to  eradicate  these  diseases. 

On  this  Foturth  of  July,  however,  tliere  is 
another  problem  which  worries  me  more  tlian 
any  which  faces  our  i^each  Industry.  Right- 
fully so,  you  have  combined  the  traditional 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  with  tlie  annual 
peach  festival  because  the  interest  of  pro- 
moting this  important  part  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy  comes  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  peach  aspect  t/T  this  festival  is  very 
important,  we  all  agiee,  but  we  must  never 
forget  the  foundatior.s  of  our  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  Ymi  here  in  Lexington 
County  are  to  be  commended  for  yi  ur  an- 
nual July  4  cekbiatlon  reflecting  your 
ceaseless  appreciatit  n  for  our  freedom 
With  each  passim:  .July  4,  I  give  special 
thanks  to  our  God  Al:uighty  that  I  can  come 
home  to  speak  as  a  freeman  in  this  great 
State  of  free  people 

In  this  modern  society  so  many  citize:is 
take  July  4  for  granted.  S<)  many  fjeople 
do  not  couple  with  their  liollday  spirit  the 
patriotic  spirit  winch  makes  Jtily  4  a 
glorious  occasKjn  as  \ou  do.  I  am  glad  th  it 
iiere  in  Sc)urh  Car')lni:i  we  do  not  miss  tins 
opportunity  to  pay  lespect  to  our  flag,  to 
our  forefathers  wlio  f  jught  to  make  our  Na- 
tion free,  to  those  who  have  died  to  keep  it 
free  and  to  our  God  for  the  strength  which 
he  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

We  of  a  niost  fortunate  nation  and  cuili- 
zation  li\e  m  a  perilous  age.  The  free  world, 
of  which  America  is  the  heart  and  Soutli 
Carolina  the  core,  is  surrounded  by  the  m>st 
.iwiul  threat  we  have  ever  known  in  our 
history.  Tlie  tendoi.s  of  communism  ;u-e 
reaching  out  to  grasp  our  land  and  destroy 
our  freedoms.  The  hour  calls  for  each  and 
every  American  t«  put  forth  his  best  effort 
and  to  demf)nstrate  every  ounce  of  bravery 
in  the  struggle  tliat  lies  ahead.  Tlie  per- 
petual war  wit!i  comtiunism.  hot  or  cold,  re- 
quires sacrifices  all  the  way.  Just  because  we 
may  not  be  in  a  war  that  carries  a  title,  or 
has  a  set  background,  does  not  mean  we  are 
not  in  a  fight  for  sur^  Ival 

I  know  from  long  years  of  experience  in 
.serving  the  citizens  jf  South  Carolina  that 
they  are  the  most  freedom-loving  people  to 
be  found  anywhere  i  i  the  world.  Time  and 
time  again  they  have  taken  up  arms  to  de- 
lend  their  freedom.  They  know,  as  I  do, 
that  without  freedom  and  without  the  liber- 
ties which  are  guaranteed  us,  we  would  all 
wither  on  the  vine  worse  than  any  peach 
attacked  by  any  disease  known  to  agrlctU- 
ture.  We  could.  If  necessary,  suffer  throtigh 
the  hardship  of  the  lns,s  of  our  entire  peach 
industry  but  tlie  lo.ss  of  freedom  would  be 
the  end  of  everything  we  hold  dear  The 
international  conspiracy  of  communism 
which  many  refuse  t.o  recoenize  has  berti 
and  is  worming  Its  way  across  the  world 
with  one  goal— the  goal  of  destroying  our 
civilization,  our  religions,  and  our  freedoms. 

On  March  5,  1946.  in  his  famous  Fulton 
speech  in  Missouri.  Winston  Churchill  de- 
clared that,  •From  Stettin,  In  the  Baltic,  to 
Trieste,  in  the  .^driitic,  an  iron  curtain  has 
descended  acro,ss  the  continent  "  Never  has 
a  more  truthful  statement  been  made.  In 
•  958  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Khrushchev 
called  this  statement  the  signal  to  begin 
the  cold  war  " 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  iron  curtain 
over  the  past  15  years  has  been  moved 
to  within  90  miles  off  our  coast.  Never 
since  our  gallant  forefathers  took  tip  the 
right  against  the  greatest  power  in  the  world, 
with  virtually  no  military  might  of  their 
own,  has  this  Nation  been  in  such  a  vulner- 
able position.  When  the  war  for  independ- 
ence was  begun  by  our  forefathers,  they 
were  nowhere  near  the  military  might  or 
ec<'nomic  level  we  hold  today  against  the 
Rtissian  Communist  machine. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  many  advances 
commtmism  ha.s  made  on  the  international 


scene  over  the  past  15  years.  The  dom- 
ination of  Cuba,  enslavement  of  Eastern 
Europe,  Korea,  and  the  turmoil  in  Laos 
speak  for  themselves  on  this  score.  Com- 
munism Is  not  only  making  advances  abroad. 
but  e\en  within  our  shores  is  subtly  and 
discretelv  mo\ing  among  u^. 

Recently  I  put  into  the  Congres.sional 
RrcoRD  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  'vhich, 
when  tied  together,  dramatically  demon- 
.■^trated  the  fact  that  so-called  fr=»edom 
riders,  whom  I  prefer  to  call  trouble  riders, 
actually,  if  not  Intentionally,  serv?  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  The  Communl.=ts 
have  even  set  up  a  school  in  East  Germany 
to  teach  Communists  how  to  infiltrate  into 
.\merica  to  stir  up  racial  diborder. 

I  am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  many  of 
you  are  aware  of  the  more  subtle  Commu- 
nist n^'aneuver  which  was  reported  In  the 
June  19.  1961,  isstie  of  the  State  newspaper. 
Prom  New  York  it  was  reported  that  a  com- 
mittee of  United  Nations  experts  is  p-opos- 
ms  that  population  be  taken  as  the  c-iteria 
lor  dividing  Jobs  among  the  99  member 
countries,  instead  of  contributions  made  to 
o])erating  costs  of  the  UN,  This  would 
only  be  part  of  the  revision  the  com.'nittee 
would  recommend  to  launch  a  Communist 
deal  to  stop  grumblings  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  who  don't  pay  an  equal 
share  of  U  N  bills  but  want  to  run  the 
show 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  are  more 
than  1,300  professional  jobs  in  the  L'nited 
Nations.  Employees  holding  these  positions, 
as  anyone  knows  who  has  dealt  wit.i  any 
Government  agency,  will  by  large  measure 
be  in  a  position  to  determine  the  polic  y  and 
application  of  policies  for  the  U.N.  These 
positions  at  the  present  time  are  ippor- 
tioned  according  to  the  share  of  the  tl  N  s 
annua!  btidget  each  country  contr.butes. 
.Since  we  in  the  United  States  pay  a  lion's 
share  of  the  budget,  we  accordincly  fill  a 
lion's  share  of  these  positions  Lender  the 
new  jwpulatinn  formula,  each  country  would 
have  two  U.N,  Jobs  allocated  for  its  cillzen.>= 
In  addition,  each  country  would  receive  1 
more  position  for  each  10  million  people  up 
to  the  100  million  mark,  1  for  each  30  million 
above  the  100  million  mark,  and  so  on  up 
the  scale. 

At  the  present  time  India  is  the  most  pop- 
ulous nation,  with  some  400  million  people. 
If  Red  China  with  its  600  million  people  were 
to  be  seated  in  the  United  Nations,  it  would 
receive  the  greatest  number  of  employees. 
Right  here  I  want  to  state  that  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  any  action  that  would  ad- 
mit Red  China  to  the  United  Nations.  This, 
In  my  opinion,  would  be  the  same  as  plac- 
ing a  criminal  on  city  council.  Consequent- 
ly, I  am  appalled  at  this  new  proposal.  Pro- 
posals such  as  this  which  seek  to  undermine 
the  position  of  the  United  States  are  either 
overlooked  or  ignored  by  many  of  our  peo- 
ple whose  primary  responsibility  it  is  to 
protect  the  United  States  in  the  internation- 
al sphere,  but  who  think  always  in  terms  of 
appeasing  the  enemy.  Many  such  oversights 
have  in  the  past  cost  us  great  prestige. 

I  submit  that  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  such  laxity  going  under  the 
guise  of  friendship.  To  combat  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  communism  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  the  United  States  has  depend- 
ed primarily  on  the  fantastically  expen.sive 
foreign-aid  program  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  a  dismal  failure,  I  for  one  have 
never  voted  for  1  cent  of  foreign  aid. 

Every  program  carried  on  by  the  US. 
Government  for  its  own  protection  carries 
some  form  of  foreign  aid  disguised  as  a  do- 
mestic program.  Two  examples  should  serve 
to  illustrate  my  point.  For  Instance,  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  passed  last 
week  marked  for  agrictiltural  purposes  con- 
tained over  $3' 2  billion  for  foreign  aid.  The 
farmer  gets  blamed  for  this  cost,  o^•er  iny 
objection,  I  want  to  emphasize. 


All  of  you  are  aware  of  the  tremendovis 
wheat  surplus  the  taxpayers  of  America  are 
paying  w  store  every  day  of  the  year.  The 
United  States  had  an  opportunity  to  .sell 
200  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  relieve  our- 
selves of  some  of  this  storage  burden,  as 
well  as  realize  a  good  price  for  our  wheat 
When  the  arrangements  for  the  sale  were 
virtually  complete,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment declined  t<j  make  the  sale  until  the 
.State  Department  made  sure  it  would  have 
no  adverse  International  effects 

As  I  would  have  expected,  t^  State  De- 
partment killed  the  sale  on  the  grounds  it 
might  Injure  some  of  our  underdeveloped 
countries  by  intervening  with  their  viieat 
programs.  While  the  United  States  refused 
to  go  tlirough  with  the  sale,  our  neighbor 
Canada  to  the  north,  which  Incidentaily  I 
do  not  blame  was  happy  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  and  disposed  of  200  mil- 
lion bushels  of  lus  wheat  on  the  market 
Any  of  you  can  plainly  see  this,  in  effect,  is 
nothing  but  additional  foreign  aid.  but  It 
never  shows  up  in  the  budget  as  foreign-aid 
exi^endltures  aiid  gets  into  the  news  as  a 
farm  cost. 

I  have  ojjposed  consistently  all  foreign-aid 
programs  from  the  very  beginning.  After 
15  years  of  observing  the  program's  opera- 
tion, I  have  seen  nothing  to  cause  me  to 
change  my  mind  The  expenditure  of  over 
.$700  million  in  Laos  for  an  army  which  fell 
apart  in  the  face  of  Communist  oppo-sition 
is  an  example  of  the  senselessness  of  our 
foreign-aid  program.  Another  example  is 
the  highway  that  the  United  States  built 
for  the  people  of  Cambodia.  It  was  a  130- 
mlle  road  connecting  Cambodia's  capital 
with  a  major  seaport  built  2  years  ago  under 
our  foreign-aid  program.  The  highway  was 
intended  to  be  built  for  »15  million,  but  dur- 
ing construction  it  was  doubled  to  $30  mil- 
lion, Tlie  highway  was  built  as  a  symbol 
of  our  Ingenuity  and  friendship  for  Cam- 
bodia It  was  to  represent  our  roadbuild- 
mg  know-how. 

Recently  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Cambodia  said  that  U.S.  prestige  In  that 
Asian  country  will  suffer  a  severe  blow  if 
.s<->mething  Is  not  done  to  repair  this  friend- 
ship highway.  Ambassador  William  G 
Trimble  said  the  roadway  Is  rapidly  de- 
teriorating. Congressional  InvestlgatorB  are 
already  inquiring  into  charges  that  both  con- 
struction and  engineering  faults  caused  the 
trouble.  Congress  is  being  asked  for  another 
$2,700,000  to  repair  damage  which  experts 
say  should  never  have  occurred  in  the  first 
place.  In  Cambodia  we  are  being  cussed  in- 
stead of  being  praised,  and  Communists  are 
laughing  up  their  sleeves. 

Regardless  of  any  repairs  made,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  highway  has  been  a  failure  and 
the  road  is  fading  along  with  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States.  Because  of  such  in- 
stances as  I  have  given  here  th!s  afternoon. 
I  shall  oppose  the  further  expenditure  of 
good  American  money  on  such  projects. 

A  prime  example  of  why  you  cannot  bviy 
friends  or  pay  people  to  do  your  fighting  can 
be  found  in  Laos.  Any  administration 
Democratic  or  Republican,  which  felt  Lac>s 
was  worthy  of  being  saved  from  communism 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  our  way  of  life 
and  to  our  security  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  communism,  should  have  simply 
announced  to  Russia  and  to  China.  "If  you 
invade  that  country,  we  will  go  to  war  and 
protect  that  country,"  We  should  have  kept 
up  our  defenses  Instead  of  wasting  our 
strength  on  foreign  aid. 

We  had  a  similar  situation  in  Korea  and 
money  did  not  do  the  trick.  We  wound  up 
sending  soldiers  in  there  to  fight  for  Korea, 
and  the  same  will  be  true  elsewhere.  I  shall 
not  appraise  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  trying 
to  save  Korea  from  communism,  for  only  his- 
tory can  prove  whether  or  not  It  was  the 
right  thing  or  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  What 
I  say  Is.  once  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
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save  any  nation  from  communism,  then  we 
must  he  willing  to  go  the  limit.  We  must 
not  play  the  part  of  the  appeaser  and  be 
bluffed  around. 

You  do  not  fight  communism  halfway. 
We  cannot  limit  our  fight  against  com- 
munism to  the  conlerence  table  only.  You 
cannot  fight  communism  with  money  alone. 
When  you  fight  communism  you  must  do  it 
all  the  way. 

Communism  as  administered  from  the 
Kremlin  is  the  most  insidious  form  of  tyr- 
.mny  ever  conceived.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  proposal  that  we  could  offer  at  a  ne- 
ijotiating  table  to  create  a  lasting  peace 
with  which  the  Communists  will  not  find 
fault  and  bicker  over  for  years.  They  do  not 
want  total  peace,  and  they  do  not  want  total 
war.  They  want  halfway  situations  where 
they  can  do  Just  enough  fighting  by  means 
of  guerilla  tactics,  or  in  the  name  of  freedom 
revolutions,  to  overthrow  governments  and 
gain  groimd  through  appeasement.  They 
want  halfway  situations  where  they  cnn  spend 
:\  little  money  propagandizing  people  th/ough 
the  diplomatic  channels,  but  they  never  go 
ciiiite  far  enough  to  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions broken  off. 

As  a  member  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
com.mittee  of  the  Senate,  it  has  been  obvious 
to  me  for  years  that  the  diplomatic  person- 
nel of  Iron  Curtain  countries  stationed  in 
America  are  nothing  but  the  nucleus  of  a 
vast  spy  and  propaganda  network.  The 
Communists  see  to  it  that  their  lines  of 
reasoning  and  propaganda  fit  into  conditions 
existing  In  America  so  as  to  create  strife  at 
every  possible  turn.  Promoters  of  agitation 
movements  such  as  the  so-called  freedom 
riders,  while  many  of  them  may  be  innocent- 
ly involved,  are  really  doing  the  work  of  the 
Communists.  If  there  were  no  conditions  ex- 
isting for  the  promotion  of  racial  agitation, 
then  you  would  find  the  Commtinists  con- 
centrating their  activities  in  this  country  to 
some  other  fields. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  in  a 
life-and-death  struggle  to  save  not  only  our 
Nation— not  just  freedom — but  our  entire 
Christian  civilization.  If  we  lose  to  com- 
munism, we  will  be  buried,  as  Khrushchev 
has  predicted,  under  the  rums  of  freedom  in 
a  terrible  era  of  t>Tanny.  It  will  be  the 
darkest  era  in  the  history  of  civilization^ 
so  dark  that  the  dark  ages  of  Europe  will 
appear  like  lamplights  along  the  way. 

We  here  In  America — and  those  of  us  here 
today  In  Gilbert,  S.C. — cannot  fail  In  our 
struggle  against  communism.  We  cannot 
afford  to  fail  even  if  it  requires  us  to  go  to 
war. 

I.  for  one.  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  ap- 
peasers  who  talk  of  the  tragedy  of  war,  but 
who  do  nothing  to  save  humanity  from  the 
tyranny  of  communism  except  to  give  away 
a  little  bit  more  each  day  at  the  conference 
table.  I  see  nothing  to  gain  from  admitting 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations.  I  think 
:*  is  an  insult  for  us  to  even  share  the  con- 
lerence table  with  Red  China  o\er  Laos.  I 
feel  that  we  have  talked  enough  with  Khru- 
.'>hchev  concerning  Berlin.  We  have  our  posi- 
tion, which  Is  tlie  right  position,  and  that 
position  is  to  keep  Berlin  free.  More  talks 
will  only  mean  more  giveaway,  because  the 
people  of  West  Berlin  could  never  be  freer 
than  they  are  today.  They  could  be  made 
safer  In  their  island  of  freedom  if  the  rest 
uf  Berlin  and  all  of  East  Germany  were  made 
free,  but  this  could  never  happen  as  a  result 
of  any  conference  with  Khrushchev. 

Until  this  day.  I  have  never  discussed  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  tractors-for-freedom 
trade  which  has  been  going  on  between  some 
private  citizens  in  this  country  and  Castro 
In  Cuba.  The  reason  I  have  never  said  any- 
thing about  it  Is  because  my  heart  went  out 
to  those  poor  souls  who  are  languishing 
away  In  the  prisons  of  Cuba.     If  it  were  a 


simple  matter  of  givUii:  tractors  and  saving 
those  people  from  the  liorrors  of  Castro's 
police  force,  I  would  not  mind  so  much,  but 
the  matter  has  become  much  more  Impor- 
tant than  Just  a  trade.  It  has  developed 
into  another  tool  of  coercion  with  which  the 
Communists  are  attempting  to  belittle  the 
United  States  and  buiid  up  ainniig  the  poor 
and  ignorant  people  of  I.atm  America  an 
Image  of  strength  in  C>  innuini.-<t  Cuba. 

Castro  would  like  nothing  better  than  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  move  into  such 
a  ne:;otiation  and  get  us  in  a  position  at 
a  conference  table  where  he  could  bang 
his  fists,  shout  insults  at  us,  and  gain  wide- 
spread publicity  aiid  notoriety  throughout 
I.atm  America.  I  think  we  should  cease  per- 
mitting anyone  to  negotiate  with  Castro  on 
any  level.  We  cannot  ignore  hun  completely, 
for  lie  represents  a  spread  of  a  contagious 
ideological  diseare.  But.  like  the  plague,  he 
has  to  be  isolated  from  the  re.=it  of  the  Amer- 
icas  or   Ills  disca.'c  will  spread. 

Appeasement  is  no  ;mswer  to  Castro's  kind, 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  or  any  other  Communist. 
Tlie  only  language  the  Communists  under- 
stand and  Will  back  down  from  is  a  firm 
military  position.  We  must  state  the  lines, 
the  positions,  and  the  pomts  from  which  we 
will  not  be  pressured,  pushed,  negotiated,  or 
blackmailed.  Once  this  is  done,  then  comes 
the  hardest  p.irt  of  our  Job,  and  that  is  keep- 
ing these  commitment.^;  at  all  costs  which,  of 
course,  entails  the  greatest  danger  of  all- 
war.  This  is  a  terrible  word  and  it  has  ter- 
rible implications  to  all  of  u.s:  but  let  us 
never  forget  that  we  have  had  to  go  to  war 
before,  time  and  t:me  again,  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  Nation,  our  liome.,  our  freedoms, 
and  everything  we  hold  dear. 

What  good  would  it  be  to  avert  war  if  our 
Nation  could  only  do  tins  at  the  e\{)ense  of 
freedom?  In  our  struggle  for  freedom  over 
the  past  185  years  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  many  sacrifices,  but  at  each  point  In 
our  history  the  sacrifices  have  resulted  in  a 
strengthening  of  liberty  and  the  survival  of 
right  over  tyranny. 

I  have  great  faiih  in  the  p'-iple  of  our 
Nation,  and  I  know  that  they  .-tand  ready  to 
courageously  and  successfully  defend  our  Na- 
tion against  whrtle\er  may  be  the  threat. 
Our  people  are  not  so  forgetful  that  we  can- 
not remember  the  sacrifices  our  forefathers 
made  during  the  Revolutionary  War  to  es- 
tablish this  great  land  of  liberty.  Theirs 
was  a  most  desperate  struggle  against  the 
greatest  power  on  earth.  They  were  mere 
colonists  without  organization,  but  they 
stood  up  for  liberty  the  pursuit  of  iiappiness, 
and  all  the  other  freed  uns  which  we  enjoy 
today. 

So  if  we  mu.st  again  be  called  on  to  defend 
our  cherished  land,  then  let  us  remember 
that  when  we  celebrated  July  4,  1961.  we  were 
able  to  do  so  because  of  the  sacrifices  that 
were  made  by  our  forefathera.  We  must  at 
all  times  stand  ready  to  defend  freedom. 

We  are  at  the  rrossroads.  We  have 
reached  the  point  in  our  history  where  we 
again  must  decide  wliether  we  will  travel 
the  misleading,  stumbling  path  of  appease- 
ment or  the  upliiU  road  of  resistance. 

In  my  opinion,  appeasement  is  the  great- 
est threat  against  the  survival  of  America 
today.  Appeasement  is  the  philosophy 
abroad  in  our  land  which  has  helped  com- 
munism to  prosper  at  our  expense.  Ap- 
peasement is  the  poison  whicli  all  dictators 
throughout  the  history  of  the  world  have 
used  to  destroy  freedom  and  advance  tyr- 
anny over  people.  It  is  the  most  vicious 
type  of  blackmail  ever  devi.sed  and.  regret- 
tably, It  is  extremely  effective. 

Freedom-loving  people  value  hie  and  prop- 
erty more  than  any  other  pev^ple  on  earth, 
and  so  it  Is  a  natural  inclination  to  try  to 
appease  and  satisfy  the  appetites  of  dictators 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace;  but  history  has 


proved  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
appeasement  never  satisfies  the  dictators' 
appetites,   but   only   increases    their    hunger 

There  comes  a  tinie  when  all  dictators, 
whether  they  be  tlie  variety  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  or  the  modern  \arlety  which  Is 
rumbling  alung  under  ilie  brand  of  commu- 
nism, must  be  .stopped  When  tin.-,  lime 
comes,  it  also  means  that  freemen,  wher- 
ever they  arc,  nuist  .'^taiid  up.  defy  the  ag- 
gressors and  cast  the  appeasers  out  of  tlie 
arena 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  tiie  time  has  come 
for  our  country  to  cast  out  the  appeasers 
and  state  flatly  to  the  Communist  world  tliat 
we  will  not  budge  Knottier  ini  li,  or  give  an- 
other .soul  to  tyranny 

I  fear  that.  t!iroi!Kh  tlie  years,  our  State 
Department  h.is  become  filled  with  ap- 
peasers. A|)[>casement  is  a  curse  in  our  laiul 
The  Suite  Department  is  filled  with  brain 
trusters  who  know  an  awful  lot  about  how 
to  appease  the  enemy,  but  they  seem  to  know 
nothing  about  history.  They  need  only  to 
look  back  to  World  War  II  and  remember  the 
words  of  Neville  Ch.iinberlam  when  he  came 
hack  from  Miuuch  and  .said  "Peace  at  anv 
price  '■ 

God  forbid  that  Americans  ever  adopt 
stich  a  slogan  »nd  sell  their  souls  and  our 
freedom  for  peace 

Peace  Is  not  worth  the  paper  It  could  be 
written  on  if  the  price  is  liberty  I  can 
ttihik  of  no  more  challenging  words  to  throw 
out  to  the  world  at  this  time  than  those  of 
that  great  .^merit-.m  patriot.  Patrick  Henry 
who  Said,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  nie  death" 

The  time  has  come  for  America  to  stand 
up,  state  our  position  and.  if  neces.sarv.  fight 
for  It. 

We  can  nn  longer  g'vr  in:  we  can  no  longer 
appease. 

[From     the     Anderson     (SC)      Dally     Mail, 

July   6     1961  I 

Johnston  fob  Fib.m  .'sta.nd 

If  tlie  events  of  the  past  25  years  iia\e 
taught  an\  thing  m  the  tield  of  international 
affairs  It  is  that  ajipea.semeni  is  the  W(.irst 
of  folly. 

It  has  been  used  time  and  tune  again  by 
free  and  peace-loving  nations  in  an  effort 
to  buy  time  and  to  keep  the  forces  of  tyr- 
anny tinder  control. 

Hitler  In  his  day,  and  the  Stalins  and 
Khriishchevs  of  later  years  have  invariably 
taken  advantage  of  any  nations  that  have 
swallowed  the  appe.isenient  bait 

South  Carolina  s  senior  Senator  Oi  :n  D 
JoHNTSToN.  spoke  like  a  state.sman  in  an  In- 
dependence Day  address  this  week  when  lie 
called  upon  the  Nation  to  stitnd  up  to  Com- 
munist threat.s  now  rather  than  give  an  mcli 
here  and  another  there  until  we  are  finally 
weakened  ,ind  backed  into  a  corner  where 
we  must  eiliier  surrender,  or  figijt  a  war 
where   tlie  advantage  is  with  llie  enemy. 

The  Senator  spoke  for  many  Americans 
when  he  asserted  in  lils  address  at  Lexington 
that  "I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  appeasers 
who  talk  of  the  tragedy  of  war  but  who  do 
nothing  to  save  humanity  from  the  tyranny 
of  communism  except  give  away  a  little 
more  each  day  at  the  conference  table  " 

The  Senator  without  doubt  had  hi.s  mind 
on  the  Berlin  situation,  and  tlie  Comnumist 
plan  to  drive  the  Allied  P(jwcrs  out 

Already  suggestions  of  "compromise"  are 
being  heard  In  Wa.~hingt<m  and  other  capi- 
tals. 

Such  compromise.',  we  shovild  lia\e  learned 
always  favor  Russia,  and  are  forgotten  when 
tlie  advantages  have  been  exploited. 

The  appeasement  route  is  the  surest  way 
toward  eventual  war. 

A  firm,  uncompromising  stand  actvially  of- 
fers our  best  hope  for  peace. 

There's  where  Senator  Johmston  stands. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  isinv.  .Ti  IV  11,  1%1 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Bra.skamp. 
I)  D  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

T!H>se  woi'ds  of  P.sa]m  56;  11  with 
uhich  General  Montgomery  closed  an 
.iddrcs.s  to  hi.s  men  during  the  Normandy 
campaign  in  World  War  II:  In  God  have 
I  put  my  trust:  I  icill  not  be  afraid  ichat 
man  can  do  unto  mc. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  begin  each  new- 
day  may  we  put  our  trui.t  in  Thee  and 
focus  our  minds  and  hearts  upon  those 
horizons  which  are  far  beyond  all  fear 
and  foreboding,  all  anxiety  and  anguish. 

Give  us  those  inner  moral  and  spirit- 
ual certainties  and  composures  wliich  are 
the  priceless  posso.sslon  of  all  who  have 
found  Uiat  Thou  art  their  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble. 

Inspire  u.s  to  feel  that  it  is  our  deepest 
need  and  highest  joy  t<3  enshrine  Thy 
.spirit  and  to  have  Thy  divine  guidance 
in  our  lives  and  in  all  our  human  afTairs. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  absence  from  the  city  of  a  good 
many  Members,  we  were  unable  to  get 
signatures  on  a  minority  report  on  the 
Defense  Education  Act.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  additional  minority  views  on  that 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADDITIONAL  PROGKAM  TOR  Trfl.S  WEFK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see would  yield  briefly  in  order  that  I 
may  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  as 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  my 
friend  asked  that  question. 

In  addition  to  what  is  already  on  the 
program  for  this  week  I  want  to  an- 
nounce so  the  Members  may  be  alerted 
that  the  water  pollution  conference  re- 
port will  come  up  on  Thur.sday  next. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS— PERMISSION  TO 
FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  2206. 


The  SPEAKER 

the    request    of 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 


Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addi-ess  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
hprn  asked  by  members  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  as  to  when  we 
would  start  the  regular  schedule  of  de- 
tailed healings  on  the  aid  money  bill. 
In  ihat  connection,  I  think  I  should  say 
that  if  the  administration,  through 
manipulation  and  the  substitutiiig  of 
imagination  for  facts,  or  by  other  means, 
should  succeed  in  getting  the  type  of  au- 
thorization being  sought,  there  would 
not  be  a  great  deal  of  need  for  detailed 
heaiinps  on  the  part  of  our  committee. 
So,  we  will  have  to  v  ait  for  further  de- 
velopments before  we  can  prepare  the 
scliedule  of  hearings  or  even  prepare  our- 
selves for  conducting  the  hearings,  which 
if  the  proposed  authorization  is  ap- 
proved would,  in  fact,  be  somewhat  of  a 
mockei  y  of  budcetary  procedure  and  the 
orderly  appropriations  process. 


OUTER  MONGOLIA  AND  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Til  ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  President  Kennedy's  return  from 
his  European  jaunt,  we  heard  an  agree- 
ment was  made  with  Mr.  Macmillan  for 
the  admission  of  Red  China  into  the 
United  Nations  and  possibly  its  recog- 
rution  by  the  United  States.  And  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  indicated  to  Mr.  Mac- 
millan that  "it  would  take  about  a  year 
to  prepare  the  American  people." 
Within  the  l&st  few  days  we  have  heard 
of  moves  by  tlie  administration  to  ob- 
tain the  recognition  of  Outer  Mongolia 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  needed  for  a  lis- 
tening post,  among  other  things.  If 
the  CIA  and  th^  other  Government  in- 
telligence agencies  cannot  get  informa- 
tion out  of  there,  there  is  something 
wrong  and  sometliing  ought  to  be  done 
to  improve  tliem.  The  answer  to  the 
intelligence  problem  is  not  in  rccog- 
luzing  Outer  Mongolia.  On  Uie  other 
hand  such  recognition  would  establish  a 
precedent  to  use  the  same  siiecious  argu- 
ments, for  admission  of  its  neighbor.  Red 
China,  to  the  XJU.  and  possibly  diplo- 
matic recognition. 

In  other  words,  this  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  two-step  procedure,  "to  pre- 
pare the  American  people"  in  order  to 
caiTy  out  the  secret  Kennedy-Mac- 
millan  agreement,  if,  Indeed,  there  was 


one.  I  think  tlie  American  people  aie 
entitled  to  object  to  it  right  now  before 
any  step  is  taken  in  this  backward  di- 
rection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 
ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


Mr. 


rCRFEITURE  OF  FEDERAL  RETIRE- 
MENT BENEFITS  IN  CASES  OF  OF- 
FENSES TN\'OLVqNG  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution.  House  Resolution  361. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rr~nhrd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  th  .: 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
oi  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  fur  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH  R. 
6141)  to  amend  the  Act  of  September  1, 
1954.  in  order  to  limit  to  cases  involving  the 
national  security  the  prohibition  on  pay- 
ment of  annuities  and  retired  pay  to  office'-s 
and  employees  of  the  United  States,  to 
tlariiy  the  application  and  operation  of  such 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
deb.  !e,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  .-^hall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour. 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  C  :mmittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
iindtr  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
ainendmeut,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
tlie  previous  question  sliall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  ppssage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit, 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown],  and  yield  myself  such 
lime  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recopnizcd. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  361  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  G141,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  September  1.  1954,  in  order  to 
limit  to  cases  involving  the  national  se- 
curity tlie  prohibition  on  payment  of  an- 
nuities and  retired  pay  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  to  clarify 
the  application  and  operation  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  reso- 
lution provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  6141  would  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  the  prohibitions  now  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  September  1,  1954, 
against  payment  of  any  Federal  annuity 
or  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  service 
cf  any  individual  who  has  committed  an 


> 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  all  sub- 
committees thereof  may  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 
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offense   involving   the   national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

However,  the  letrislation  would  restore 
certain  Federal  retirement  benefits 
which,  under  the  existing  provisions  of 
ihe  act,  have  been  denied  to  a  number 
of  individuals  not  because  of  the  com- 
mission of  offenses  involving  the  national 
security,  but  because  of  the  commission 
of  comparatively  minor  offenses  which 
are  in  no  way  related  to  the  national 
.security. 

The  act  of  1954,  in  Us  entirety  and  as 
now  in  effect,  contain,=^  provisions  which 
exceed  its  original  purpose  and  have  re- 
sulted in  the  denial  of  Federal  retire- 
ment benefits  to  certain  individuals  and 
I  heir  survivors  for  rea.sons  which  are  not 
related  to  the  primaiy  purpose  of  such 
act. 

H.R.  6141  will  remedy  this  situation  by 
providmy  for  the  restoration  of  Federal 
't  tirement  benefits  to  those  who  have 
been  deprived  of  such  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  offenses  other  than  offenses 
invo'vino  the  national  security. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ur«e  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  361  in  order  that  the 
House  can  consider  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rc-^erve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
well  explained,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order,  under  1  hour  of  debate  and  an 
open  rule,  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6141, 
which  is  a  bill  to  amend,  and  perhaps 
correct,  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  Hiss  Act  dealing  with  the  can- 
cellation of  Government  retirement  pay 
of  certain  persons. 

This  bill  would  confine  the  loss  of  re- 
tire ment  and  other  benefits  to  those 
.  ases  involving  national  security.  It  is 
My  understanding,  through  the  hearings 
i^-eld  by  the  Rules  Committee,  that  this 
mea.sure  was  considered  very  thoroughly 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service:  that  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  was  taken:  and  a  number  of 
ca.ses  were  found  where  injustices  had 
been  worked,  even  on  some  of  our  great 
war  heroes,  as  a  result  of  the  present  law. 
The  committee  unanimously  reported 
this  bill  favorably  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  present  law,  yet  to  still  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  those  who 
engage  in  subversive  activities  and  to 
punish  them  through  loss  of  their  retire- 
ment benefits. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time.  Mr, 
Speaker,  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question 

The  SPEAKER  The  previous  Ques- 
tion was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed   to. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
ti-.at  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R,  6141  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  1,  1954,  in  order  to  limit 
to  cases  involving  the  national  security 
the  prohibition  on  payment  of  annuities 
ond  retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  to  clarify  the  ap- 


plication and  operation  of  such  act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  6141  with  Mr. 
Trimble  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent  the  tirst  lead- 
inp,  of  the  bill  was  di.;nensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
pentlcman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Mur- 
R,\Y  I  v.ill  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the   gentlewoman   from   New  York 

1  Mrs.  St.  George  ! .  for  30  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  crentleman 
from  Tennessee  is  recormized. 

Mr.  MURRAY,  Mr,  Chairman,  this 
leaislation  H.R.  6141,  is  identical  to  H.R. 
4601,  86th  Congress,  which  pa.ssed  the 
House  by  a  voice  vote  on  April  14.  1959. 
but  was  not  acted  on  by  the  other  body. 
This  legislation  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service — as  was  HR  4601  in 
the  last  Congress — and  is  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  submitted  tlie  official  admin- 
istration report  urniim  enactment  of 
HR.  6141. 

This  legislation  accomplishes  two  ma- 
jor purposes. 

First,  it  continues  and  strengthens  the 
prohibition  against  payment  of  any  Fed- 
eral retirement  benefits  to  any  person 
convicted  of  an  offense  against  the  na- 
tional security,  now  contained  in  Public 
Law  769,  83d  Congress — known  as  the 
Alger  Hiss  Act. 

The  denial  of  Federal  retirement  bene- 
fits to  disloyal  persons  Is  strcnuthened  In 
a  number  of  important  respects  by  this 
measure. 

Section  2  of  Public  Law  769— the  sec- 
tion declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of  Stein- 
berg against  United  States — is  replaced 
by  a  new  section  2  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  overcome  the 
weakness  which  resulted  in  the  courts 
decision.  The  new  section  2  prohibits 
payment  of  any  Federal  retirement  bene- 
fits to  a  person  who  refuses  to  testify 
before  a  duly  constituted  judicial  or  con- 
cre.ssional  authority  in  a  mpt^er  affecting 
the  national  security. 

The  Department  of  Justice  informed 
our  committee  that  it  would  be  u,seless 
tn  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the 
Steinberg  case  because  such  a  writ  un- 
dotibtedly  would  be  denied  while  section 

2  of  Public  Law  769  remains  in  its  pres- 
ent state.  Thi?  Department  further  rec- 
ommended that  all  provisions  of  Public 
Law  769  relating  to  security  offenses  be 
strengthened  to  place  the  Department  in 
a  position  to  successfully  sustain  the 
denial  of  Federal  retirement  benefits  in 
cases  involvim;  disloyalty  and  other  se- 
curity offenses. 

These  recommendations  of  the  De- 
paitment  of  Justice  are  placed  in  effect 
by  language  overcoming  the  constitu- 
tion;tl  and  certain  other  objections  j'aised 


by  the  court  in  the  Steinberg  ca.se  and 
by  replacing  the  remaining  security  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  769  with  far  clearei- 
more  definitive,  and  more  accurate  lan- 
guage spelling  out  the  firm  comzre.ssion.il 
intent  that  no  Federal  retirement  bene- 
fits shall  be  paid  to  any  person  con- 
victed of  an  offense  against  the  national 
security. 

For  example,  thi'^  bill  spell.s  out  m  pre- 
cise detail,  by  specific  reference  to  ap- 
propriate penal  and  related  provisions 
that  Federal  retirement  benefits  shall 
not  be  paid  in  the  cas-'  of  any  security 
offense  set  forth  m  the  Internal  Security 
Act,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  and 
the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States 
It  provides  similar  denial  of  benefits  for 
security  offenses  covered  by  statutes  for 
the  same  general  purposes  which  pre- 
ceded those  named. 

The  official  report  of  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Byron  R  White  on  H  R  6141, 
submitted  on  June  14,  1961,  contains  the 
following  statement : 

It  is  the  view  of  tlu'  Department  ui  Jus- 
tice that  the  bill  wlhiIcI  by  clnnfyini;  exist- 
ing law  and  by  specifying  additional  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  security  and  loyalty 
the  violation  of  which  would  t^e  co\ered  by 
the  act.  materially  strengthen  Public  Law 
769  in  denying  retirement  pay  to  those  wh  i 
have  committed  offenses  detrimental  to  na- 
tional security. 

When  the  bill  that  became  Public  Law 
769  was  being  considered  m  1954.  the 
chief  concern  was  to  prevent  payment  of 
a  civil  service  retirement  annuity  to  Alger 
Hiss,  who  then  was  about  to  be  released 
from  a  Federal  penitentiary  after  ,sei  \ mu 
a  term  for  perjury  in  a  matter  involving 
subversive  activities.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest that  Alger  Hi.ss  had  17  yeais,  3'j 
months,  of  Federal  service,  and  well 
might  be  eligible  for  an  annuity  when  he 
reaches  age  62  on  November  11.  1966, 
except  for  this  legislation.  It  is  at  best 
doubtful  that  he  could  be  denied  an  an- 
nuity under  existing  law.  To  prevent 
such  gro.ss  miscarriage  of  justice  as  i^ay- 
ment  of  Federal  annuities  to  Alger  Hiss 
and  his  like,  enactment  of  H.R  6141  is 
necessary. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  k"-;islation 
is  to  correct  certain  harsh  injustices  that 
ha\e  resulted  from  Public  Law  769. 
That  law  contam.s  a  number  of  far- 
reaching  provisions  which  have  denied 
retirement  bencfit.s  to  individuals  and 
innocent  survnors  because  of  compara- 
tively minor  oflen.ses  in  no  way  related  to 
the  national  security  Such  provisions 
were  not.  and  are  not,  needed  to  accom- 
plish the  principal  purpose  of  denying 
retirement  benefits  in  cases  of  ofTense.s 
against  the  national  .security,  in  fact 
they  are  harmful  to  such  principal  pur- 
pose because  they  link  the  innocent  — 
as  to  security  offenses — with  the  guilty 
by  fixing  the  same  heavy  penalty  for 
both  regardless  of  the  vast  difference  in 
measure  of  guilt. 

H.R.  6141  eliminates  these  unneces- 
sary and  objectionable  additional  prohi- 
bitions which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
national  security  and  restores  the  rights 
to  Federal  retirement  benefits  previously 
denied    thereunder.     Thus,    the    legisla- 
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tion  will  permit  payments  of  annuities 
and  of  retired  pay  in  accordance  witli 
the  existing  laws  authorizing  such  pay- 
ments in  the  case;}  of  individuals  who,se 
ofl"tn.scs  do  not  invclvc  the  national 
sccuiity. 

In  summary,  tins  kgii>laLion  will  carry 
out  the  primary  objective  of  Public  Law 
769 — that  Is,  that  no  Federal  annuity  or 
1  etued  pay  .shall  be  paid  on  the  ba^is  of 
the  service  of  any  individual  guilty  of  a 
penal  oflTonie,  act,  or  omi.ssion  involving 
the  national  security — but  will  restore 
historic  retirement  rights:  in  other  cases 
v,-hich  do  not  involve  the  national 
security. 

H.R.  6141,  in  our  judgment  and  Lliat 
cf  the  Department  of  Justice,  should 
stand  any  couit  test  since  its  prohibition 
is  limited  to  offenses  against  the  na- 
tional security.  Payment  of  Federal  re- 
tirement benefits  to  offenders  in  such 
cases  would  be  sliocking  to  the  public 
conscience  and  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  high  priiiciples  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  founded. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  6141  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional security  policy  and  to  do  equity 
to  those  persons  who  now  face  loss 
of  earned  retirement  benefits  although 
thry  have  never  committed  an  offcn.se 
against  the  national  security. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  happy  to 
join  the  di.stinguished  chainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  6141.  which 
was  unanimously  ipproved  by  that  com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  familiar  with  this 
legislation  which  pa.s.sed  the  House  last 
year  and  was  net  acted  upon  in  the 
Senate. 

The  situation  which  this  bill  will  cor- 
rect is  as  follows: 

As  originally  designed  the  legislation 
prevented  the  payment  of  pensions  or 
annuities  to  people  who  were  guilty  of 
acts  of  subversion  or  di-sloyalty  to  the 
Government  of  these  United  States,  but 
unfortunately  the  language  of  the  law 
was  so  Interpreted  that  many  persons 
who  had  committed  only  minor  viola- 
tions of  the  lav  v,ere  given  what 
amounted  to  a  double  penalty.  First, 
they  were  i^enalized  by  the  court  with 
imprisonment  or  fines  for  their  acts: 
.second,  they  themselves,  and  all  their 
beneficiaries,  suffered  the  additional 
penalty  of  losing  their  pension  rights 
under  the  laws  of  this  Grovcrnment.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  double  punishment 
this  bill  has  been  introduced  and  we 
hope  will  pass  herf  today.  At  the  same 
time  the  bill  does  make  clear,  and  in 
all  respects  does  ijlace  more  stringent 
restrictions,  again."; t  paying  pensions  to 
people  who  have  been  guilty  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Government,  Conse- 
quently, we  can  very  definitely  recom- 
mend its  prompt  passage, 

Mr.  Chairman.  [  think  it  is  well  to 
point  out  another  thing  that  the  consti- 
tutional argTiment  that  some  people  not 
entirely  informed  might  raise  against 
tills  bill  is  entirely  clarified  by  the  fact 


that  a  person  who  has  paid  money  into 
tlif  fund  will  get  that  money  back. 

Nothing  in  this  legislation  would  pre- 
\i'Mt  a  person  who  is  deprived  of  a  pen- 
sion from  the  United  States  from  getting 
back  the  money  that  they  themselves 
paid  in.  What  it  does  prevent  is  that  in- 
dividual who  is  guilty  of  subversion  from 
getting  additional  funds  paid  into  the 
retirement  fund  by  the  Govenunent  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  can  recom- 
mend this  bill  to  the  Committee  and  to 
the  whole  House,  and  I  hope  that  it  is 
pa.-^scd,  I  hope  also  that  the  Senate  will 
act  upon  it  promptly. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Chairman,  vdil  the 
ccntkman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETFT.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  the  gentleman  in  the  statement 
he  has  made  in  behalf  of  this  bill  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  recall  that  when 
this  bill  was  considered  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OCBce  and  Ci^'il  Service  in 
1954  we  had  some  very  serious  ri?serva- 
tions  concerning  the  implications  of  It. 
Tliose  defects  have  now  been  corrected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hoi>e  that  this  bill  will 
be  passed  by  the  House, 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  statem.cnt.  and  for  p  Dinting 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  that 
he  and  I,  who  are  usually  so  wronj,  were 
right  for  once. 

Mr.  MLTIRAY.  Mr.  Chairn.an.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
s-^entleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr,  JA^fES  C. 
D.f  VIS  I . 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  and  the  general  efect  of 
this  legislation  have  been  most  a'^ly  ex- 
plained by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr,  McrrayI  and  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  CoRBETTl,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  My  remarks 
will  be  directed  to  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  the  security  Considerations. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittees 
which  developed  this  legislation  in  the 
87th  Congress,  and  the  identical  bill  in 
the  86th  Congress,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  that  acted  on  the  orig- 
inal legislation  in  the  83d  Congress,  my 
chief  concern  has  been  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  firm  legislative  directive 
that  no  retirement  benefits  shall  b?  paid 
on  the  basis  of  Federal  service  bv  any 
person  convicted  of  an  offense  a!?ainst 
the  national  security. 

Certainly,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  high 
ethical  and  moral  principles,  and  to  the 
system  of  laws,  on  which  our  free  society 
is  founded  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ever  could  be  placed  under 
obligation  to  pay  1  cent  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  as  retirement  benefits  to  any  per- 
son who  commits  an  offense  against  the 
national  security. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  to  be  recognized 
that  the  Federal  payments  of  retirement 
benefits  with  which  we  are  dealing  in  this 
legislation  are  largely  in  the  nature  of 
gratuities.  The  prohibition  in  this  bill 
applies  principally  to  money  which  other- 


wise would  come  out  of  the  taxpayero" 
pockets,  rather  than  money  contributed 
or  paid  in  by  the  persons  involved. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  clear 
and  positive  aflSrmation  of  national  pol- 
icy that  we  have  needed  and  intended  to 
establish  with  respect  to  the  funda- 
mental facts  and  issues  which  not  only 
justify  but  require  denial  of  such  gra- 
tuities to  traitors. 

Viciously  hostile  policies  and  attitudes 
by  foreign  communistic  powers  con- 
stantly threaten  our  existence  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation.  One  of  their  chief  ob- 
jectives is  to  infiltrate  our  Gove;iu!:ei.i 
With  subversive  influences  to  luidcrmir.c 
and  ovei throw  the  Govcrnmc:it.  What 
conceivable  groimds  could  there  be  to  aid 
and  abet  these  hostile  purposes  by  per- 
mitting payment  from  the  public  treas- 
ury of  gratuities  in  the  form  of  retire- 
ment benefits  to  persons  convicted  of 
offenses  that  show  them  to  be  Commu- 
nists or  fellow  travelers? 

Overriding  considerations  of  national 
security  and  public  necessity  require  tiie 
writing  iirto  our  statute  books  of  a  firm 
proscription  against  payment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  taxpayers  of  retire- 
ment benefits  based  on  service  of  any 
person  whose  acts  or  omissiorrs  endani-cr 
the  secm-ity  of  the  United  States. 

H.R,  6141  will  accomplish  this  essential 
purpose.     Nothing  less  will  serve. 

There  is  serious  doubt  that  the  most 
significant  principle  involved  in  this  leg- 
islation has  been  given  all  due  considera- 
tion in  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  existing  law.  This  principle  is 
beyond  argument — that  one  who  accepts 
public  office  assumes  all  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  oflice,  both  explicit  and  im- 
plicit When  one  enters  the  service  of 
the  United  States  he  imposes  upon  him- 
self an  absolute  commitment  of  complete 
and  unswerving  loyalty — an  obligation 
that  is  preemptive  of  all  rights  and  bene- 
fits attached  to  his  public  service,  Fui- 
flllment  of  this  obligation  of  loyalty  at 
all  times  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
granting  of  any  right  or  benefit  arising 
out  of  the  office. 

Breach  of  this  high  obligation  and 
triist  by  an  act  or  omission  which  im- 
pairs the  national  security  abrogates 
from  the  beginning  any  rights  of  office 
and  any  obligation  of  the  United  Stales 
to  grant  benefits  related  to  the  office. 
All  claims  for  such  benefits  fall  with 
failure  of  complete  loyalty.  To  p>ennit  a 
different  result  would  be  to  strike  at  the 
very  foundations  of  our  free  society  and 
our  democratic  form  of  government. 

There  is  no  ground,  in  reason  or  law. 
for  a  theory  that  the  denial  of  benefits 
provided  by  this  legislation  is  a  fonn  of 
punishment.  The  bill  neither  adds  to 
nor  changes  any  existing  provision  of 
law  defining  criminal  offenses  and  pre- 
scribing penalties  for  such  offenses.  It 
merely  spells  out  by  statute  what  al- 
ready is  implicit  in  the  law  with  respect 
to  obhgations  attendant  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance of  public  office  and  the  condi- 
tions !  ttached  to  the  granting  of  any 
benefits  or  emolimients  from  such  office. 
Nor  is  there  substance  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  bill  will  deny  any  right 
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without  due  process  or  will  inflict  pun- 
ishment without  prior  appropriate  ju- 
ciicial  proceedings.  This  legislation  has 
no  effect  in  the  nature  of  trial  and  con- 
viction. It  makes  no  provision  for  any 
cietermination  that  a  penal  offense  has 
or  has  not  been  committed.  The  bill 
uill  become  operative  only  after  the  fact 
that  the  offense  occurred  has  been  duly 
e.-tablishcd  by  a  trial  and  conviction,  or 
otherwise  by  a  duly  constituted  judicial 
or  leaislativc  tribuno!,  pursuant  to  other 
e\i:>tim',  law. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized,  also,  tliat  tliis 
l)ill  is  not  a  mere  limition  on  the  use  of 
aopropriated  moneys.  It  constitutes  an 
ab'-oluto  and  permanent  bar  to  payment 
of  Federal  retirement  benefits  under  the 
stipulated  conditions.  It  makes  any 
ric'ht  or  claim  for  such  benefits  null  and 
void  from  the  beginning. 

The  bill  operates  to  divest  any  person 
who  comes  within  its  bar  of  benefits  to 
v.iiicli  he  otherwise  might  be  entitled  but 
which  he  has  relinquished  irrevocably 
by  breach  of  the  first  condition  of  his 
Federal  service— that  is.  his  initial 
agreement  that  he  will  never  act  against 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
will  never  fail  to  act  when  it  is  his  duty 
to  :\rx.  in  support  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  concur  in 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  our 
committee  that  this  legislation  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BECKER.  There  is  one  point 
that  comes  to  my  mind  in  reading  this 
bill  and  the  report,  and  understanding 
the  people  and  the  organizations  that 
have  approved  this  bill,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  main  case  that  we  tried  to 
iiet  at  some  years  aso  in  this  legislation 
\' as  Alaer  Hiss.  yet.  Airier  Hiss  was  not 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  he  was  convicted 
of  perjury.  Will  that  validate  his  pen- 
sion under  this  acf 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  No  indeed. 
That  act  itself  providt's.  aiid  the  gentle- 
man will  see  in  the  hearings,  beginninu 
on  pase  3.  the  act  itself  provides  that 
no  benefits  shall  be  payable  to  any  per- 
son where  perjury  has  been  committed 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  falsely 
denyinu:  the  commission  of  an  act  which 
constitutes  any  of  the  offenses  within  the 
purview  of  any  provision  of  law  specified 
or  de.scribed  in  parasraph  1  of  this  sub- 
section. That  specifically  takes  care  of 
that  situation. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  miuht  say  to  the 
i:entleman,  I  wanted  him  to  bring  that 
point  out.  But,  in  the  bill  under  that 
.■subsection,  it  is  not  quite  as  clear  as  it 
IS  in  the  report. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  The  bill  is 
rather  lengthy. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, but  it  does  not  bring  it  out  as 
clearly  in  the  bill  that  we  are  going  to 
pass  here  as  it  does  in  the  report.  That 
is  the  point  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  am  con- 
vinced, after  goina  through  the  hearings 
and  after  hearing  from  the  experts  on 
tins  particular  legislation,  that  it  does 


completely  take  care  of  the  situation  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  hope  the  legislation  will  receive 
the  favorable  consideration  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  .t  minu' ?s  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  PROY'hiLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  OrTice  r  nd  Civil  Service  and  the 
gentleman  fiom  Georgia  I  Mr.  James  C. 
Davis  I  ui  support  of  the  bill  H.R  6141. 
amenciing  the  act  of  September  1,  1954. 
which  would  limit  to  cases  involving  the 
national  sect  rity  of  liie  United  States 
the  prohibition  against  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  receiving  an- 
nuities or  pen.-ions.  This  is  a  noncon- 
troversial  bill.  As  has  been  pointed  out. 
It  was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Seivice  by  unani- 
mous vote.  In  fact,  a  similar  measure 
was  approved  by  thi.'~  body  in  1959  and 
ditd  for  failure  of  a^'tion  in  the  other 
body  before  th.e  adjournment  of  the  86th 
Congress.  It  v  as  th.e  original  intent  of 
thi.s  act  of  September  1,  1954.  which  be- 
came Public  Law  769.  that  we  would  pri- 
marily get  at  cases  involving  disloyalty 
or  acts  affecting  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  I  happened  to  Ije  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  83d 
Congress  that  acted  on  this  original  leg- 
islation. I  can  assure  you  that  the  ob- 
jective we  piimarily  had  in  mind  was 
to  'Jet  at  cases  similar  to  the  act  com- 
mitted by  Alger  Hiss.  We  did  not  in- 
tend for  it  to  be  as  far  reaching  as  it  has 
turned  out  to  be  and  to  cause  so  much 
hardship  to  employees  of  the  Fetieral 
Government  and.  for  that  matter,  mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  military 
services. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  none  of  the 
members  of  tlie  committee  who  support 
this  legislation  condones  any  misdeed  by 
employees  of  the  Government,  regardless 
of  how  minor  the  offense.  There  are. 
however,  other  forms  of  punishment  for 
these  misdeeds  which  are  administered 
by  tlie  courts  and  many  administrative 
agencies.  Having  been  once  punished 
and  having  paid  their  debt  to  society  it 
seems  like  an  unreasonable  hardship  to 
work  on  them  to  take  away  a  pension 
they  had  earned,  possitjly  over  a  period 
of  40  years.  It  is  really  comparable  to 
double  jeopardy:  it  is  merely  compound- 
ing the  punishment. 

I  have  a  co  iple  of  cases  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  of  employees 
who  were  pun. shed  for  liieir  misdeeds 
but  afterward  :ontinued  in  the  emjjloy 
of  the  Government.  One  case  involved 
a  postal  emploj  ee  who  was  convicted  on 
July  24,  1936.  for  obstiucting  and  remov- 
ing, as  a  postal  service  employee,  letters 
intended  to  be  conveyed  through  the 
post  office.  Thereafter,  the  rtian  had 
other  Government  employment  for  a 
short  period  before  entennc  on  duty  at 
the  Naval  Weapons  Plant,  from  which 
he  was  retired  for  disability  on  June  23. 
1960.  Thus,  he  was  employed  from  1920 
to  1960.  or  40  years,  in  various  Govern- 


ment work.  Upon  his  retirement,  he 
was  refused  a  p(  iision,  although  he  had 
paid  his  debt  for  his  1936  crime  by  the 
sentence  imposed  at  that  time.  He  is 
now  without  any  visible  means  of  sup- 
port.    He  is  unable  to  work. 

I  have  here  another  case  involving  a 
chief  warrant  officer  of  the  Maiine 
Corps,  who  was  convicted  in  1952  of 
stealing  about  $300  from  the  Marine 
Corps  Exchange  at  El  Toro.  Calif.  The 
court-martial  fined  him  $750  and  also 
1,000  numbers  in  rank.  Thus,  he  paid 
the  penalty  as  any  otlier  citizen  for  his 
crime 

He  retired  in  1954.  and  received  pen- 
sion until  his  case  was  reviewed  in  1960, 
at  which  time  his  pension  was  levoked 
and  proceedings  instituted  to  reclaim 
some  S20.000  that  already  had  been  paid 
to  him.  He  has  been  seriously  ill.  and 
has  no  means  of  support,  except  vhaf 
his  wife  can  hxuvi  home.  He  has  four 
dependents,  in  addition  to  his  wife. 

In  these  two  cases  where  these  crimes 
or  misdeeds  were  committed,  the  people 
were  convicted  and  jxiid  for  their  mis- 
deeds, were  punished  for  them,  but  were 
allowed  to  continue  to  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  m  the  militaiy  serv- 
ice, I  maintain  if  any  misdeed  is  so  seri- 
ous that  it  would  ba.-  an  employee  or 
serviceman  his  annuity  or  his  pension, 
then  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  or  to  remain 
in  the  military  service.  On  the  contrary, 
any  employee  who  commits  an  act  in- 
volving the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  or  an  act  of  disloyalty  to- 
ward his  country  should  certainly  be 
denied  his  pension  and  by  all  means 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  Government, 

In  the  case  of  disloyally  or  acts  in- 
volving the  national  security  there  are 
provisions  m  the  law  that  prohibit  sucii 
persons  from  remaining  in  Government 
service.  This  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering today  continues  to  deny  the  right 
to  annuity  or  pension  to  people  who  have 
conimitted  crimes  of  that  sort;  so  it  does 
not  weaken  the  original  intent  of  tlie 
legislation  wliatsoever. 

We  hope  we  will  ha\e  tlie  unanimous 
support  of  this  body  in  approving  this 
legislation. 

Mr  TRIMBLE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  St.  George  1. 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
was  one  of  the  original  drafters  of  a 
bill  at  the  time  of  the  conviction  of  Algei 
Hi.ss,  My  opinion  was  then  and  my 
opinion  now  is  that  this  legislation 
should  be  directed  to  specific  ca.ses.  Un- 
fortunately, during  the  drafting  of  the 
various  bills  and  also  during  the  hysteria 
on  the  part  of  many  people  throughout 
the  country,  we  got  a  little  bit  carried 
away  and  covered  far  too  much  tciri- 
tory. 

As  a  result,  there  are  165  cases  which 
properly  should  never  have  come  under 
this  kind  of  legislation.  The  legislation 
is  aimed  specifically  at  people  who  ha\e 
been  disloyal — some  have  been  traitors — 
to  the  United  States,  and  on  that  it  is 
perfectly  ob\ious,  as  has  been  well  .said 
by  ilie  chairman  of  our  committee,  by  the 
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ranking  member  j.nd  by  oilier  speakers 
here  today,  there  can  be  no  i)Ossibilily 
and  no  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  during  liie  \\orkii;g 
ol  this  law  since  ;t  was  passed  in  1954. 
llieie  liave  been  grave,  even  tragic,  in- 
justices. Some  of  these  cases  have  been 
lead,  and  at  random  I  just  happened 
to  pick  out  this  oni>  whi'  h  I  would  like  to 
cite  to  you. 

A  janitor  at  ti  c  Sacrair',  nto.  Calif. 
Signal  Deiwt.  died  in  .^icrvice  in  October 
1957,  leaving  a  \»idow  ar/J  two  small 
chiUhen  He  had  .Jieviousiy  .served  from 
1944  to  1947  witii  ,lie  Department  of  the 
.Army  and  while  .so  employed  was  arrested 
for  theft  of  a  package  from  the  Herlong, 
Calif.,  post  oflRct  He  was  indicted, 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  convicted  ot 
theft  of  mail  He  was  removed  from  the 
Federal  job.  and  the  court  placed  him  on 
probation  lor  2  ;.ears.  His  probation 
record  was  good  and  in  1950  was  reliired 
in  the  Federal  service  and  continued  so 
employed  until  death.  His  offen.se  had 
not  been  si  rious  eiiough  to  warrant  im- 
piisonmcnt.  He  :iad  paid  the  penalty 
imposed,  had  been  rehired  by  the  Gov- 
(.inment  and  .served  h.onoiably  for  7 
years.  Yet  Public  Law  769  operated  to 
deny  his  innocent  widow  and  children 
survivor  annuitle^  oiherwi^^e  payable 
worth  $23  000 

This  legislation  corrects  such  a  case, 
and  at  the  same  t:me  it  in  no  way  miti- 
t:ales  ollenses  of  those  people  who  lia\e 
deliberately  plotted  ar.d  worked  fur  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force 
'M'  violence. 

I  am  very  sine  ihere  will  be  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  this  House  to  pass  this 
legislation  which  corrects  the  abuses  but 
which  impo.ses  no  further  hardship, 
which  in  many  wiys  is  more  than  gen- 
erous to  the  offei  der.  in  tliat  it  gives 
back  all  of  his  own  money  that  he  may 
have  put  into  the  fund.  I  can  assure  the 
mcmber.ship  of  the  Flouse  that  is  far  more 
liian  would  be  dor  e  today  in  any  other 
country  of  the  wcirld.  this  side  or  the 
other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  CORBE1T.  Mi'.  ChauTiian.  I  ask 
unanimous  consert  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leaisla.ive  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  on  the   bill  now  pending. 

The  CHAIRMA^.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  w  as  no  obj-'ction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  am->ndment. 

The  Clerk  read  at  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Krpre-rntntivpn  of  rhe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th.it  the 
Art  entlTled  "An  Act  :o  prnhlbii  payment  of 
antiiiltle.s  to  officers  md  employees  of  the 
United  States  convicted  of  certain  offenses. 
and  for  other  pinpose.s",  approved  September 
1.  1954.  as  amended  1 68  St.-xt  1142,  70  Stat 
761:  5  UBC.  2281-22831  i.s  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"That  (a^  there  sh^H  not  be  paid  to  any 
person  convicted  prlcr  to.  on  or  aft*r  Sep- 
tember 1,  1954.  tinder  any  article  or  provi- 
sion of  law  speciflec  or  described  in  tliis 
subsection,  of  any  o  fense  within  the  pur- 
view of  such  article  or  provi,'iion  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  this  subsection,  or  to  any 
survivor    or    beneficiary   of    such    person    so 


convicted,  for  any  period  stibsequent  to  the 
date  of  such  con'.iction  or  subsequent  to 
September  1,  1954  whichever  date  i.s  later. 
any  annuity  or  retired  pay  on  the  basio  of 
the  ser\lce  of  sucii  p>erson  {subject  tn  the 
excej-ttlons  contained  in  section  10  (2>  and 
i3)  of  this  Ac'.)  which  is  crecii'-iblc  t''V.ard 
such  annuity  or  retired  pay  — 

"(1)    any  ofTense  within  the  purview  of — 

"(A)  section  792  (harboring  or  conceal- 
ing person.^),  793  ( gatherinij-.  transmitting, 
or  losing  defense  hiformation  i  .  794  (gather- 
ing or  delivering  defense  inforniatlon  to  aid 
foreign  eovernment  i .  or  798  (disclcsure  of 
cla.'-sified  iniormation  i .  of  chapter  37  (re- 
l.n^ing  to  espionage  and  censorship)  of  title 
18  of  the  United  St.tes  Code 

■■(B)  chapter  105  (relating  to  sabotage) 
of   title   18  of   the  United   States  Code. 

"(C)  section  2381  (treason).  2382  (mis- 
prison of  treason).  23P3  (rebellion  or  in- 
surrection), 2384  (seditious  con.sr)iracy ) , 
2385  (advocating  overthrow  of  government  i . 
2387  (activities  affecting  armed  forces  gen- 
erally. 2388  (activities  aflecting  armed 
forces  during  wriri,  2389  (recruiting  f  jr  serv- 
ice against  United  States),  or  2390  (enlist- 
ment to  serve  against  United  States  i,  of 
chapter  115  (relating  to  trea.son,  sedition, 
and  sub\ ersive  activities)  of  title  18  of  the 
I'liitcd  States  Code, 

■'Di  section  10(bi(2!,  10ib)(3).  or  10 
(bi(4)  of  the  Atomic  Enercy  Act  (..f  1946 
I  60  Stat  766.  767:  42  U  S  C  ."  1952  edition. 
sec.  1810  (b)(2i,  (3)  and  (4),  as  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Art  of  1954  by  the  Act  Df  Aucust  30,  1954 
(68  Stat.  919;  Public  Law  703.  Eightv-third 
Congress;    42   U.S.C,    2011-2281. 

"(E)  section  16(a)  or  16ib;  of  the  Atomic 
E!:trgy  Act  of  1946  (GO  Stat.  773;  42  U  S  C, 
1952  edition,  sec.  1816  (a)  and  (b)i  as  in 
e.Tect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  At<:imic 
Energy  Act  of  1951  by  the  .Act  of  .August  30, 
1054,  insofar  as  such  cfTcnse  under  such  sec- 
tion 16(a)  or  16(b)  is  committed  with  intent 
to  Injure  the  United  States  or  with  inteut 
to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 
or 

■(F)  any  prior  provision  of  law  on  which 
.iii>  provision  of  law  specified  in  subpara- 
gr.iph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  c  f  this  paragiaph 
is  based: 

"(2)    any  ofTen.=^e  withm  the  puniew  of — 

'■(A)  article  104  (aiding  the  enemy)  or 
article  106  (spies)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Militaiy  Justice  (chapter  47  cf  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code)  or  any  prior  article  on 
which  such  article  104  or  article  IOC.  as  the 
case  may  be.  is  based,  or 

■(B)  any  current  article  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  ( or  any  prior  article 
on  which  ."such  current  article  is  based  i  not 
specilied  or  described  in  subparagraph  |A) 
of  this  paragrajih  on  the  basis  of  charges  and 
sjiecifications  describing  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  law  sijecified  or  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsectioia 
if  the  executed  sentence  includes  death,  dis- 
honorable dl.scharge,  or  dismissal  from  the 
service,  or  if  the  defendant  dies  before  execu- 
tion of  such  sentence  as  finally  approved; 

"(3)  perjury  committed  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia— 

"(A)  in  fal.sely  denying  the  commiss.on  of 
an  act  which  constitutes  any  of  the  of- 
fenses— 

'■(i)  within  the  purview  of  any  provision 
of  law  specified  or  described  in  paragraph 
(  1  )    of    this   subsection,   or 

■  ( ii )  within  the  purview  of  any  article 
or  provision  of  law  specified  or  described  in 
p.iragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  insofar  as 
fuch  offense  is  within  the  purview  cf  any 
article  or  provision  of  law  specified  or  de- 
scribed la  paragraph  il)  or  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  of  this  subsection. 

iB)  in  falsely  testifying  before  an*--  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury,  court  of  the  United  'Hates, 
or  court-martial  with  respect  to  his  (prvice 


as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
in  coi'.nection  with  any  matter  involving  or 
relating  to  any  interference  with  or  endan- 
germent  of,  or  involving  or  relating  to  any 
j5lan  or  attempt  to  Interfere  with  or  en- 
daiiger.  the  national  security  or  defense  of 
the  United  Sta'es.  or 

"(C)  In  falsely  testifying  before  any  con- 
gressional committee  in  connection  with  any 
matter  under  inquiry  before  such  congres- 
sional committee  involving  or  relating  to 
a!.y  interference  with  or  endanaerment  of.  or 
involving  or  relating  to  any  plan  or  attempt 
to  Interfere  with  or  endanger,  the  national 
security  or  defense  of  the  tJnited  St^ttes;  and 

"(4)  subornation  of  i>erjury  committed  in 
crnnection  with  the  false  denial  or  false  tes- 
timony of  another  person  as  specified  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 

"(b)  There  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  per- 
son convicted,  prior  to.  on.  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  under  any 
article  or  provision  of  l.iw  specified  or  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection,  of  any  ofTense 
within  the  purview  of  such  article  or  pro- 
vision to  the  extent  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion, or  to  any  survivor  or  beneficiary  of  such 
person  so  convicted,  for  any  period  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  such  conviction  or  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment  whichever  date  is  later,  any 
annuity  or  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  the 
service  of  such  person  (subject  to  the  ex- 
ceptions con-.ai::ed  in  section  10  (2  i  and  (3) 
cf  this  Act )  which  is  creditable  towai-d  such 
iuinuity  or  reured  pay- — 

■■(1)    Any  ofl'ense  within  the  pvirview  of — 

"(A)  section  222  (violation  of  specific  sec- 
tions) or  section  223  (violation  of  sections 
generally  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  wf  1954 
(68  Stat"  958:  42  USC  2272  and  2273  i  ins.'- 
far  as  such  offense  vmder  such  section  222 
or  223  is  committed  with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  .St.ates  cr  with  intent  to  secure  an 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation. 

"(B)  section  224  (communication  of  re- 
.stxlcted  data),  section  225  (receipt  of  re- 
s'rioted  data),  or  section  226  (tampering 
with  restricted  data  i  of  the  .Atomic  Enerpv 
Act  9f  1954  (68  Stat  958  and  959;  42  USC. 
2274. 2275. and  2276 ) .  or 

••(Ci  section  4  (conspiracy  and  commu- 
nication or  receipt  of  classified  information) . 
section  112  (conspiracy  or  evasion  of  appre- 
hension during  internal  security  emergency ) , 
or  section  113  i  aiding  evasion  of  apprehen- 
si'in  dviring  internal  security  emergencv )  of 
the  Internal  .Security  Act  of  1950  1 64  Stat 
991.  1029.  and  1030:  50  USC.  783.  822.  and 
823  I  ; 

■■(2)  any  offense  within  the  purview  of 
any  current  article  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  (chapter  47  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code),  or  any  prior  article 
on  which  such  current  article  Is  based,  on 
the  basis  of  charges  and  specifications  de- 
scribing a  violation  of  any  provision  of  law 
specified  or  described  in  paragraph  (H.  (3i. 
or  (4)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  executed 
sentence  includes  death.  dishoi;orable  dis- 
charge, or  dismissal  from  the  service,  or  if 
the  defendant  dies  before  execution  of  such 
sentence  as  finally  approved: 

"(3)  perjury  committed  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  falsely  denying  the  commi.ssion 
ol  an  act  which  constittites  any  of  the 
offenses  within  the  purview  of  any  provi- 
sion of  law  specified  or  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1  !  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(4)  subornation  of  p>erjury  committed 
in  connection  with  the  false  denial  of  an- 
other person  as  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection. 

■■Sec.  2.  (a)  There  shall  not  be  paid  to 
any  per.<=on  who.  prior  to.  on,  or  after  Sep- 
tember 1.  1954,  has  refused  or  refuses,  or 
knowingly  and  willfully  has  failed  or  fails, 
to  appear,  testify,  or  produce  any  book, 
paper,  record,  or  other  document,  relating 
to   his  service   as  an  officer  or   employee  of 
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the  Government,  before  a  Federal  grand 
jury,  court  of  the  United  States,  court-mar- 
tial, or  congressional  committee.  In  any  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to — 

•■|1)  nny  relationship  which  he  has  had 
or  has   with   a  foreign   government,  or 

•■(2)  any  matter  involving  or  relating  to 
any  interference  with  or  endangerment  of, 
or  Involving  or  relating  to  any  plan  or  at- 
tempt to  iiiterfere  with  or  endanger,  the 
iiiirional  security  or  defense  of  the  United 
Stntes, 

or  to  the  survivor  or  beneficiary  of  such 
person,  for  any  period  subsequent  to  Sep- 
tember 1.  1954.  or  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  such  failure  or  refusal  of  such  per- 
son, whichever  date  is  later,  any  annuity  or 
retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  service  of 
such  person  (subject  to  the  exceptions  con- 
tained in  section  10  1 2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act) 
which  is  creditable  toward  such  annuity  or 
retired  pay. 

"(b)  There  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  per- 
son who,  prior  to,  on,  or  after  September  1, 
1954,  knowingly  and  willfully,  has  made  or 
makes  any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  representation,  or  who,  prior  to, 
on,  or  after  such  date,  knowingly  and  will- 
lUlly,  has  concealed  or  conceals  any  mate- 
rial fact,  with  respect  to  his — 

ill  past  or  present  membership  in,  af- 
filiation or  association  with,  or  support  of  the 
Communist  Party,  or  any  chapter,  branch, 
or  subdivision  thereof,  in  or  outside  the 
United  States,  or  any  father  organization, 
party,  or  group  advocating  (A)  the  over- 
throw, by  force,  violence,  or  other  uncon- 
stitutional means,  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  (Bi  the  establishment,  by 
force,  violence,  or  other  unconstitutional 
means,  of  a  Communist  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship in  the  United  States,  or  (C)  the  right 
to  strike  against  the  Government  of  the 
United   States, 

■'(2  I  conviction,  under  any  article  or  pro- 
vision of  law  sp>€cified  or  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
of  any  offense  within  the  purview  of  such 
subsection  (a)  to  the  extent  provided  In 
such  subsection,   or 

"(3 1  failure  or  refusal  to  appear,  and 
testify,  or  produce  any  book,  paper,  record, 
or  other  document,  as  specified  in  svibsec- 
tion  (a)   of  this  section. 

for  any  period  subsequent  to  September  1. 
1954.  or  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which 
any  such  statement,  representation,  or  con- 
cealment of  fact  is  made  or  occurs,  which- 
ever date  Is  later,  in  any  document  executed 
by  such  person  in  connection  with  his  em- 
ployment in,  or  application  for,  a  civilian  or 
military  office  or  position  in  or  under  the 
let;islative.  executive,  or  judicial  branch  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
to  the  survivor  or  beneficiary  of  such  person, 
any  annuity  or  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of 
the  service  of  such  person  i  subject  to  the  ex- 
ceptions contained  in  section  10  (:2i  an.d  '3) 
of  this  Act  I  which  is  creditable  toward  such 
annuity  or  retired  pay. 

"ici  There  shall  not  be  paid  to  anv  person 
w.hn.  };i-i(ir  to.  on.  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment,  knowingly  and 
williully.  has  made  or  makes  any  false,  fic- 
titious, or  fraudulent  statement  or  repre- 
sentation, or  who,  prior  to.  on.  or  after  such 
date,  knowingly  and  willfully,  has  cnnr-ealed 
or  conceals  any  material  fact,  with  respect  to 
hi.i  c-.mvi(mon.  under  any  article  or  provision 
of  law  specified  or  described  in  subsection  (b  i 
of  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  of  any  offense 
wuhin  the  purview  of  such  subsection  (bi 
to  the  extent  jircn  icted  m  such  subsection, 
for  any  periDd  subsequent  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  amendment  or  subsequent 
to  the  date  on  which  any  .such  statement. 
representation,  (ir  concealment  of  fact  is 
made  or  occurs.  wUichcver  date  is  later,  in 
any  document  executed  by  such  person  in 
connection  with  his  employment  in.  or  ap- 


plication for,  a  civilian  or  military  office  or 
position  in  or  under  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  Judicia.  branch  of  the  G<jveriiment  of 
the  United  Sti.tes  or  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Co'.umbia.  or  to  the  stu-vivor  or 
beneficiary  of  such  person,  any  annuity  or 
retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  service  of 
such  person  (subject  to  the  exceptions  con- 
tained in  sectijn  10  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act  i 
which  is  creditable  toward  such  annuity  or 
retired  pay. 

'Sec.  3.  Tlic-e  shall  not  be  paid  t-o  any  per- 
son— 

"(1)  who  (A)  after  July  31.  1956.  i.s  under 
indictment,  or  has  outstanding  against  him 
charges  preferred  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Ji;stice.  for  any  offense  withm 
the  purview  cf  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  or  (Bi  after  the  dat«  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment.  Is  under  in- 
dictment, or  has  outstanding  against  hiin 
charges  preferred  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Ju.5tice,  for  any  offense  within  the 
purview  of  sul;isection  (bi  of  such  first  sec- 
tion, and 

'■(2)  who  willfully  remains  outside  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  possession.';, 
and  the  Comm,onwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  lor  a 
period  in  exce.'ss  of  one  year  with  knowledge 
of  such  indictment  or  charges,  as  the  c.i-se 
may  be. 

for  any  period  subsequent  to  the  end  of  such 
one-year  period,  or  to  the  survivor  or  bene- 
ficiary of  such  person,  any  annuity  or  retired 
pay  on  the  basis  of  tlie  service  of  such  per- 
son (subject  to  the  exceptions  contained  in 
section  10  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act)  which 
is  creditable  t(iv,ard  such  annuity  or  retired 
pay.  unless  and  until — 

■■(i)  a  nolle  prosequi  to  the  entire  indict- 
ment is  entered  upon  the  record,  or  such 
charges  have  been  dlsniis.sed  by  competent 
authority,  as  the  c;\se  may  be. 

"(ii)  such  per.son  returns  .md  thereafter 
the  indictment,  or  charges,  is  or  are  dis- 
missed, or 

"(ill)  after  trial  by  court  or  court-mar- 
tial. a.s  appUcrble.  the  accused  is  found  not 
guilty  of  the  offense  or  offenses  referred  to 
in  paragraph  i  1  )  of  this  section. 

"Sec,  4.   (a)  In  the  case  of — 

"il)  the  conviction  of  any  person,  undf-r 
any  article  or  provision  of  law  specified  or 
described  in  subsection  lai  of  tlie  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  of  any  offense  within  tlie 
purview  of  such  subsection  (a)  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  such  subsection,  or  the 
commission  by  any  person  of  any  violation 
of  subjection  a)  or  (b)  of  section  2  of  this 
Act,  or 

'  i2i  the  conviction  of  any  person,  under 
any  article  or  provision  nf  ifiw  specified  or 
described  in  si:bsecTlon  (b)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Aft.  of  any  offense  within  the 
purview  of  sue!-,  subsection  (b)  to  the  extent 
pvo\ided  in  such  subsection,  or  the  commis- 
sion by  any  person  of  any  violation  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  2  of  this  Act, 
any  amount-s  (not  including  employment 
taxes)  contribtUed  by  such  person  toward 
an  annuity  the  benefits  of  which  are  denied 
under  this  Act  (less  any  amounts  previously 
refunded  or  previously  paid  as  annuity 
benefits)  shall  be  refunded,  upon  appro- 
priate application  therefor — 

■'(  A  I  to  sucli  person. 

"(B)  if  such  person  is  decea.sed.  to  such 
other  person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated 
to  rf^ceive  refunds  by  or  under  the  law.  regu- 
lation or  agreement  under  which  the  an- 
nuity I  the  ber  efits  of  which  are  denied 
under  this  Act  i   would  have  been  payable,  or 

"iCi  if  there  is  no  such  designation,  in 
the  order  of  precedence  prescribed  In  section 
11(c)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (70 
Stat.  755;  5  USC  2261(C))  or  section  2771 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  as  ap- 
plicable. 

"ibi  Each  refund  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  -section  shall  be  made  with  interest  at 
such  rates  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be 
provided  under  the  law.  regulation,  or  agree- 


ment under  which  the  annuity  would  have 
been  payable.  Such  interest  shall  not  be 
computed — 

"(1)  if  paragraph  (li  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  Is  applicable,  for  any  perlcxl  after 
the  date  of  conviction  or  commission  of  vio- 
lation, as  the  case  may  be,  or  after  September 
1,  1954,  whichever  date  Is  later,  or 

'■(2)  if  paragr.iph  (2)  of  subsection  (ai  of 
this  section  is  applicable,  for  any  period  alter 
tlie  date  of  conviction  or  commission  of  vio- 
lation, as  the  case  may  be.  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  whichever 
date  Is  later. 

"(C)  No  person  whose  annuity  Is  denied 
\nider  this  Act  shall  be  required  to  repay  that 
part  of  any  annuity  otherwise  properly  paid 
to  such  person  which  is  in  excess  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  his  own  contributions  to- 
ward such  annuuy,  with  applicable  interest. 

■■(d)  No  survivor  or  beneficiary  of  any 
such  person  shall  be  required  to  repay  that 
part  of  any  annuity  otherwise  properly  paid 
to  such  person  or  to  such  survivor  or 
beneficiary  on  the  basis  of  the  service  of 
such  person  which  is  in  excess  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  tlie  contributions  of  such 
person  toward  ansumy.  wrh  applicable  In- 
terest. 

"Sec.  5.  (ai  No  person  (including  an 
eligible  beneficiary  under  chapter  73  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  or  tinder  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Contin- 
gency Option  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat  504:  37 
U  S.C  ,  1952  edition.  Supp.  III.  sec  374 »  i  to 
whom  payment  of  retired  pay  is  denied 
under  lliis  Act  '^.hali  be  recjuu-ed  to  refund  • 
to  the  United  States  any  retired  pay  other- 
wise prrjperly  paid  to  such  pers(in  or  benefi- 
ciary which  is  paid  In  violation  of  this 
Act. 

"ibi  In  the  ca.se  of  the  con\ictlon  of.  or 
the  commission  of  any  violation  by,  any 
person  to  the  exteiit  provided  ni  paragraph 
( 1  »  or  paragraph  (  2  i  .  as  tlie  case  may  be.  of 
section  4(a]  of  this  Act.  any  deposits  made 
under  section  1438  of  chapter  73  of  title  10 
of  the  United  .States  Code,  or  under  section 
5  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency 
Option  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat  504.  37  USC, 
1952  edition,  Supp  III,  sec  374),  to  provide 
the  eligible  beneficiary  with  annuity  for  any 
period  (less  iunovmts  previously  paid  as  re- 
tired pay  benefits  I  shall  be  refunded,  upon 
appropriate  application  therefor,  in  accord- 
ance with  s\irh  section  4(a).  with  Interest 
as  provided  In  section  4<bi   of  this  Act. 

■Sec.  6  (a)  The  ri^ht  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity or  retired  pay  shall  be  deemed  restored 
to  any  person  convicted,  prior  t",  on,  or  after 
September  1,  1954.  of  an  offen.'^e  which  is 
within  the  purview  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  or  which  constitutes  a  Molaiion  of 
section  2  of  this  Act,  for  which  he  is  denied 
tinder  this  Act  an  anntilty  or  retired  pay.  to 
whom  a  pardon  of  such  offense  Ls  granted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  prior 
to.  on,  or  after  September  1,  1954.  and  to  the 
survivor  or  beneficiary  of  such  person  Such 
restoration  of  the  right  to  receive  an  annuity 
or  retired  pay  shall  be  effective  as  of  the  date 
on  which  such  p;^rdon  is  cranted  Any 
amounts  refunded  to  such  per.'^on  under  sec- 
tion 4  or  section  5(b)  of  thi.s  Act  shall  be 
redeposited  before  credit  is  allowed  for  the 
period  or  periods  of  service  covered  by  the 
refunds  No  payment  of  annuity  or  retired 
pay  shall  be  made,  by  virtue  of  such  pardon, 
for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
such  pardon  is  granted. 

"(b)  The  President  i.-^  authorized  to  re- 
store, effective  as  of  such  date  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  right  to  receive  an  annuity  or 
retired  pay  to  any  person  who  is  denied,  prior 
to.  on,  or  after  September  1,  1954.  an  an- 
nuity or  retired  pay  under  section  2  of  this 
Act.  and  to  the  survivor  or  beneficiary  of 
such  person.  Ai.y  amounts  refunded  to  such 
person  under  section  4  or  section  5(b)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  redej)o.«;ted  before  credit 
is  allowed  for  the  period  or  periods  of  serv- 
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Ice  covered  by  the  refund  No  payment  of 
annuity  or  retired  pay  shall  be  made,  by 
\irtue  of  sucJi  re.-toratlon  of  annuity  or  re- 
tired pay  by  tiif  Piesident  under  this  sub- 
section, for  any  jier  cxl  prior  to  the  effective 
d«ite  of  such  restoration  of  annuity  or  retired 

pay 

"in  The  right  to  recei\e  an  ann\ilty  or 
ieiirid  pay  shall  not  be  denied  because  of 
r.ny  coinictlon  of  an  offense  which  is  within 
the  purview  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
or  which  constitute:;  a  \lolatlon  of  section  2 
of  this  Act.  In  any  case  In  which  It  Is  estab- 
lished by  satisfactory  evidence  that  such 
conviction  or  vlolat  on  resulted  from  pr(jpcr 
compliance  with  orders  issued,  in  a  confi- 
dential relationship,  by  a  department, 
agency,  establlshme  it.  or  other  authority  of 
any  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Go.-ernment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

■'.Sec-  7.  No  accountable  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  .hall  be  held  responsible 
for  any  payment  made  In  \lolation  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act  if  svich  payment  is  made 
in  due  course  and  \.ithout  Iraud.  collusion, 
or  gro.ss  negligence 

■'Sec   8.    (a  I    The  President  may — 

'■(1)  drop  from  t;ie  rolls  any  member  of 
the  armed  fcjrces.  and  any  member  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  or  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  whi  Is  deprived  of  retired 
pay    \nider    the    provisions    of    tills    Act,    and 

"i2iiAi  restore  to  aiiv  person  so  dropped 
from  the  rolls  to  whc  m  retired  pay  Is  restored 
by  reastiii  of  any  provision  of  or  change  in 
this  Act  (Including  he  provisions  of  section 
2  of  the  Act  which  enacts  this  clatise  i .  his 
military  status,  and  (B)  restore  to  him  and 
his  beneficiaries  all  rights  and  privileges  of 
which  he  or  they  were  deprived  by  reat>on  cf 
his  name  ha\ing  I'een  droj^ped  from  the 
rolls. 

■'(b)  If  the  person  restored  was  a  comm-.s- 
sioned  officer  he  ma,-  tx"  reapp<Mnted  by  the 
President  alone  Xr>  the  grade  and  position 
on  the  retired  list  w:ilch  he  held  at  the  time 
his  name  was  dropped  from  the  rolls 

'Sec  9.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  restrict  any  authority  under  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  deny  or  withhold  l>ene- 
fits  authorized  by  lav 

Sec  10    As  used  in  this  Act— 

"(1)  the  term  'officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government'  Includes — 

"(A I  an  officer  or  employee  in  or  under 
the  legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 

"(Bi  a  Member  of.  Delegate  to.  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  .n,  the  Congress  of  the 
■Unit«d  States; 

"(Ci  an  officer  cir  I'mployee  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  c  f  Columbia,  and 

"iDi  a  member  or  former  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  Cofst  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
or  the  Public  Health  Service. 

"(2)  the  t.erm  'anruity  means  any  retire- 
ment benefit  (Including  any  disability  in- 
surance benefit  and  any  dependent's  or  sur- 
vi\or's  benefit  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  an;;  monthly  annuity  un- 
der section  2  or  section  5  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937)  payable  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  ol  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  upon  the  basis  of  service 
as  a  civilian  officer  o/  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  any  ether  service  which  is 
creditable  to  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  toward  such  benefit  under  the 
law.  regulation,  or  agreement  providing  such 
benefit.  excej)t  that — 

■■(A)  the  term  'aniiulty'  does  not  include 
any  benefit  provided  under  laws  administered 
by   the  Veterans'   Adninlstration; 

"(B)  the  term  'annuity'  does  not  include 
salary  or  compensation  which  may  not  be 
diminished  under  section  1  of  Article  III 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

■'(C)  the  term  am  ulty'  does  not  include. 
iii  the  case  of  a  benefit  payable  under  title 


II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  so  much  of  such 
benefit  as  would  be  payable  without  taking 
into  account  (for  any  of  the  pvirposes  of  such 
title  II,  Including  determinations  of  periods 
of  disability  under  section  216(1  i)  any 
remuneration  for  service  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government; 

'■(D)  the  term  'annuity'  docs  not  include 
any  monthly  annuity  awarded  under  section 
2  or  section  5  of  the  Railroad  Retlrem.ent  Act 
of  1937  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  thio 
amei:dment  i  whether  or  not  computed  under 
section  3ie>  c-f  stich  Act)  and,  in  the  cas.  of 
.any  annuity  awarded  under  such  section  2 
or  5  on  or  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enac- 
ment  of  this  amendment,  does  not  include 
so  much  of  such  annuity  as  would  be  p.^yable 
without  taking  into  account  any  military 
.'crvice  creditable  under  section  4  of  siKij 
Ac*; 

"lEi  th.c  term  'ntmulty'  does  not  include 
any  retirement  benefit  (Including  any  dlsa- 
l>>!ity  Insurance  benefit  and  any  dependent's 
or  survivor's  benefit  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act )  of  any  person  xo  whom 
such  benefit  has  l>een  awarded  or  granted 
prior  to  September  1,  1954.  or  of  t'ne  sur- 
vivor or  beneficiary  of  such  person,  insofar 
as  concerns  the  conviction  of  such  person, 
prior  to  such  date,  under  any  article  or  pr'/- 
vislon  of  law  specified  or  described  m  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
of  any  offense  within  the  purview  of  such 
subsection  (a)  to  the  extent  provided  m  svich 
subsection,  c^r  tlie  commission  by  such,  per- 
son, prior  to  such  date,  of  any  violation  of 
stibsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  s^-tlon  2  of  this 
Act;  and 

"iF)  the  term  annuity'  does  not  include 
any  retirement  benefit  (including  any  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  and  any  depend- 
ents  or  survivor's  benefit  under  title  II  of 
tile  S*^>ci.«l  Security  Act)  of  any  person  to 
whom  Mich  benefit  has  been  awarded  or 
Kr;intrd  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
Tins  amendment  or  of  the  survivor  or  bene- 
ficiary of  such  person,  in,sofar  as  concerns 
The  conviction  of  such  person,  prior  to  such 
date,  under  any  article  or  provision  of  law- 
specified  or  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  of  any  offense 
within  the  purview  of  such  subsection  ib)  to 
the  extent  provided  in  such  subsection,  or 
the  commission  by  such  person,  prior  to 
such  date,  of  any  violation  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  2  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  the  term  'retired  pay'  means  retired 
pay.  retirement  pay.  retainer  pay,  or  equiva- 
lent pay,  payable  under  any  law  3f  the 
United  States  to  members  or  former  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces,  the  Coast  and 
Ge(idetlc  Survey,  and  the  Public  Health 
.Service,  and  any  annuity  payable  to  an 
eligible  beneficiary  of  any  such  member  or 
former  member  imder  chapter  73  (annuities 
leased  on  retired  or  retainer  pay)  of  title  10 
of  the  United  Slates  Code,  or  under  fection 
5  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency 
Option  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat.  504;  37  USC. 
1952  edition.  Supp  III,  sec.  374).  except 
that  — 

"lA)  the  term  retired  pay'  does  not  in- 
clude any  benefit  provided  under  lav,-s  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 

■(B)  the  term  'retired  pay',  as  app:icable 
to  retired  pay.  retirement  pay,  retainer  pay, 
and  equivalent  pay,  does  not  include  any 
s\ich  pay  of  any  person  to  whom  such  pay 
has  been  awarded  or  granted  prior  t(_  Sep- 
tember 1.  1954.  Insofar  as  concerns  th<'  con- 
viction of  such  person,  prior  to  such  date, 
under  any  article  or  provision  of  law  speci- 
fied or  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  of  any  offense  with- 
in the  purview  of  such  ."^ubsection  (a)  ;o  the 
extent  provided  in  such  subsection,  or  the 
commission  by  such  j^erson.  prior  to  s\ich 
date,  of  any  violation  of  subsection  i  .i  i  or 
(b)  of  section  2  of  this  Act; 

■■(C)  the  term  'retired  pay',  as  applicable 
to  retired  pay,  retirement  pay,  retainer  pay, 


or  equivalent  pay.  does  not  inc'ude  any  sucli 
pay  of  any  person  to  whom  such  pay  has 
been  a'warded  or  granted  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment  insofar  as 
concerns  the  conviction  of  such  person,  prior 
to  such  date,  under  any  article  or  provision 
of  law  specified  or  described  In  subsection 
(b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  of  any 
offense  within  the  purview  of  such  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  the  extent  provided  in  such  sub- 
section, or  the  commis.sion  by  such  person 
prior  to  such  date,  of  any  violation  of  sub- 
section   (c)    of    section    2    of    this    Act:    and 

■'iD)  the  term  retired  pay',  iis  applicable 
to  .".n  annui'y  payable  to  the  eligible  bene- 
ficiary of  any  person  under  chapter  73  of  title 
10  of  the  United  Stales  Code  or  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency 
Option  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat.  504:  37  USC 
1952  edition  Supp  III.  .sec  374).  does  not 
include  any  such  annuity  of  any  such  bene- 
ficiary !f  such  annuity  has  been  awarded 
or  granted  to  sucli  beneficiary,  or  if  retired 
pay  has  been  awarded  or  granted  to  such 
person,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  amendment  insofar  as  concerns — 

■■(i)  the  conviction,  prior  to  such  date,  of 
the  person  on  the  basis  of  whose  service 
such  .innuity  is  awarded  or  granted,  under 
any  article  or  provision  of  law  specified  or 
described  m  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  of 
any  offense  within  the  purview  of  such  first 
section  to  the  extent  specified  in  such  sec- 
tion, or 

"(ii)  the  commission  by  such  person, 
prior  to  such  date.  C'f  any  violation  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act, 

'  i4)  the  term  armed  forces'  shall  have 
the  meaning  provided  for  such  term  by  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"Sec,  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  iny  per- 
son or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is 
held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

Sec  12  (at  Section  3282  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  ou",  three'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   five' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
( a  I  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  offenses 
(1)  committed  on  or  after  September  1. 
1954,  or  (2)  committed  prior  to  such  date,  if 
on  such  date  prosecution  therefore  is  not 
barred  by  provisions  of  law  in  effect  prior 
Xo  such  dale   " 

Sec  2  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (bi  of 
this  section,  any  person,  including  his  sur- 
vivor or  beneficiary,  to  whom  annuity  or 
retired  pay  is  not  payable  under  the  Act  of 
September  1,  1954.  as  In  effect  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
by  reason  of  any  conviction  of  an  offense 
any  commission  of  a  violation,  any  refusal 
to  answer,  or  any  absence  under  indictmem. 
or  under  charges,  for  any  offense,  shall  be 
restored  the  right  to  receive  such  annuity 
or  retired  pay  for  any  and  all  perKxis  for 
which  he  would  have  had  the  right  to  re- 
ceive such  annuity  or  retired  pay  if  the  Act 
of  September  1,  1954.  had  not  been  enacted, 
unless,  under  the  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  such  annuity  or 
retired  pay  remains  nonpayable  to  such  per- 
son, including  his  survivor  or  beneficiary 

(b)  No  annuity  accrued  or  accruing,  prior 
to.  ou.  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  on  account  of  the  restoration,  by  reason 
of  the  amendment  made  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  and  by  reason  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  of  the  right  to  receive  such 
annuity,  shall  be  paid  until  any  sum  re- 
funded under  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1954.  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  such  amendment,  is  de- 
posited or  IS  collected  by  offset  against  the 
annuity. 
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f  I  ^  The  CHAIRMAN.     Under  the  rule,  the 

Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  iMr.  Albert' 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Trimble. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee  having  had  under 
consideration    the    bill    iH.R.    6141)    to 
amend  the  act  of  September  1.  1954.  in 
order  to  limit  to  cases  involving  the  na- 
tional security  the  prohibition  on  pay- 
ment of  annuities  and  retired  pay  to  oV- 
ficers  and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
to  clarify  the  application  and  operation 
of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  361,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  en-rossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  lead  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  I  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  be  postponed  until 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ?netleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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verted  into  a  national  lottery  and  utilized 
as  are  the  profits  of  many  foreign  lot- 
teries. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  GEORGE  W. 
NORRIS 


NATIONAL  LOTTERY  OF  ECUADOR 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Find  i 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
xMr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  National  Lottery  of  Ecuador.  Like  a 
number  of  other  lotteries  of  Spanish- 
speaking  nations,  the  Ecuadoran  Na- 
tional Lottery  exists  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  treasury  but  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  numerous  charities. 

In  South  America,  lotteries  support 
many  hospitals,  asylums,  orphanages 
and  the  like  that  would  be  otherwise 
aided  or  maintained  by  the  government 
Ecuador  is  one  of  the  nations  in  which 
the  profits  of  the  national  lottery  are 
directly  channeled  to  these  institutions. 
In  1960,  the  gro.ss  receipts  of  Ecua- 
dor's lottery  came  to  $3  million.  One- 
third  of  this  money,  the  entire  profit, 
was  turned  over  immediately  to  char- 
itable organizations.  The  bulk  of  the 
inonty  went  to  assist  hospitals. 

V/e  here  in  America  could  benefit  im- 
measurably if  moneys  that  now  flow  into 
the   pockets   of    uanesters   could    be   di- 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  IMr.  WeaverI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requt-.-^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana':' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  100  years 
ago  today  there  was  born  one  of  the  true 
statesmen,  one  of  the  great  fighters  for 
liberty  and  justice  of  our  times,  the  late 
Senator  Georye  W.  Norns,  of  Nebraska. 
I  am  proud  to  represent  the  First  District 
of  Nebraska  where  the  home  of  Senator 
Norris  is  located  at  .\TcCook.  Nebr.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  State  which  pro- 
vided for  America  this  outstanding  public 
servant  and  man  of  vision. 

The  Nation  owes  rnucli  to  Senator  Nor- 
ris. It  was  throuuh  his  ability  to  see  our 
country's  needs,  both  the  present  and  fu- 
ture, that  the.-e  needs  have  been  m-H.  It 
is  largely  throuuh  his  efforts,  his  courage. 
his  leadcr.ship,  that  our  country  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  20th 
century. 

When  George  W.  Norris  foresaw  our 
Nation's  farm  families  acquiring  the  good 
things  of  life  through  elect lic  power 
brought  to  their  home.<^.  he  was  acctised 
of  being  a  visionary.  In  truth,  he  wa.s 
a  man  of  vision.  But  m  addition,  he  had 
those  fine  qualities  which  mable  a  man 
to  translate  dreams  into  reality.  He  had 
a  practical  and  knowledueable  approach 
to  the  fundamental  problems  involved. 
And.  most  of  all.  he  had  the  coura^re  to 
fight  against  any  odds— and  the  odds 
against  him  in  many  cases  were  tremen- 
dou.s — until  those  dreams  became  reality. 

When  George  Norris  foresaw  and  and 
semiarid  miles  of  our  Western  and  Plains 
States  becomin'i  a  land  of  abundance,  he 
again  was  accused  of  being  a  visionary 
But  again,  and  still  against  great  odds,  he 
battled  for  his  ideal.s— and  again  through 
his  courageous  leadership,  the  goal  was 
achieved— and  adds  to  the  luster  of  his 
name. 

Senator  Norris  was  a  man  who  foueht 
against  injustice  wherever  he  found  it 
In  these  halls  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  was  a  leader  m  bringing 
added  democracy  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  House.  He  and  his  band  of  sup- 
porters were  able  to  win  onlv  because 
they  were  willing  to  fiaht  with  every 
breath  in  their  bodies  for  that  victory 
m.vpired  by  Senator  Norns  himself. 

He  took  with  him  to  the  Senate  this 
same  .spirit  and  same  abilitv  to  gather 
about  him  loyal  and  courageous  men 
who  were  willing  to  stand  up  for  a  cause 
and  for  a  principle 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  intro- 
duced in  the  House  two  bills  to  com- 
memorate George  W.  Norri,>'  memory 
one  to  change  the  name  of  the  Lincoln 
Air  Force  Base  to  the  George  W.  Norris 
Air  Force  Base,  and  the  other  to  acquire 
for    the    Federal    Government    his    last 


home  and  lesidtnce  in  .McCook.  Nebr  as 
a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory. 

It  was  shortly  after  I  ii^.troduced  the 
first  of  these  bills  that  I  received  a  very 
touching  letter  from  Mrs.  Norris  who  still 
lives  at  the  family  home  in  McCook  In 
that  letter.  Mrs.  Norris  said  in  part: 

Sincerely  do  I  thank  you  fnr  v jur  interest 
In  having  the  Liiirdln  Air  Force  ba.se  renninrd 
for  my  hu-band  — it   t(ui<  bed   nit-   deeply 

She  goes  on  to  describe  her  husband 
as  one  of  the  brave  men  in  the  fif;ht  fur 
the  development  of  our  vital  natural  re- 
sources Just  now  otH-  cntK.trv  needs 
men— like  my  hii.^band  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  day:,  vih.ch  t:y 
men's  souls— in  a  time  when  the  faitli 
of  the  free  world  in  the  tiaditioius  and 
institutions  of  democracy  is  shaken— m 
these  days  when  even  some  of  our  own 
citizens  are  questioning  the  course  our 
Nation  is  follow  inv— ni  times  like  these 
we  do.  indeed.  nc?d  men  like  George 
W  Norris. 

It  is  good  for  us  at  th;.s  tune  to  reflect 
on  sucli  men  who  thioui^h  their  exam- 
ples have  provided  the  liuht  by  which  to 
guide  tlie  footsteps  uf  the  futuie 


IMMIGRATION  OF  ALIEN  ADOPTED 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a>k 
unanimous  conseiit  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\  ise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  some  letters 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  becau.se 
of  the  nn<:'rcst  of  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  the  matter  of 
immigration  of  alien  children  adopted 
by  U.S.  citizens.  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  letters 
exchanged  between  Subcommittee  No 
1  of  the  Committee  on  il;e  Judiciary  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States: 

H.U'SE  OF  RffRFSKNI  \TIVES,  COM- 
MITTEK  (IN  TMf,  Jl  DICHRY,  St'b- 
COMMITTFE    NO     1 

W'a-<h\ngU}ii    DC     Jintr27    !9f;t 
Hon   R,.bfrtP  Kennedy. 
The  Attorney  Gcneml, 
US  Department  of  Justirr, 
Wnsltington .  DC. 

De.^r  Mr  ArroRNFY  Gfnep.v  This  .subcom- 
mittee ha.s  considered  the  advisability  of  leu- 
ishition  which  would  extend  admlnls-ratlve 
operatlon.s  authorized  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)  of  the  act  of  September  11  ]q,=S7  as 
amended,  under  which  special  nonquota  Im- 
migrant vi.sa.s  may  be  i.ssued  to  certain  eli- 
Klble  orphans  adopted  abroad  by  a  US  citi- 
zen and  spouse,  or  coming  to'  the  United 
States  for  adoption.  You  are.  of  cour.se 
aware  that  the  law  expires  on  June  30  1961 
I  wish  to  advise  you  that  our  conclu.slon 
v.as  not  to  recommend  to  the  House  at  this 
time  legislation  which  w-uld  continue  the 
above-Cited  law. 

This  subcommittee  believes  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  101(b)(1)(E)  In  conlunc- 
t  on  with  section  212(d)  (5,  of  the  Immiera- 
tiian  and  Nationality  Act  offer  a  satisfactory 
solution  In  equitable  situations  where  the 
separation  of  the  alien  adopted  child  and  the 
American  family  should  be  prevented  It  i.s 
therefore,  su-gested  that  vou  utilize  the  di-^-' 
cretionary  authority  yested  in  you  pursuant 
to  section  212(dM5).  suprn.  and  authorize 
the  paroling  into  the  United  States  of  such 
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children  who.  In  your  opinion,  would  fall 
within  the  purview  of  p:\ragraph  lE)  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1).  supra,  after  they  would  have 
remained  In  tlie  custcxly  of  the  adopting 
parent  or  parents  for  at  least  2  years.  It  is 
believed  that  m  accordance  with  congres- 
sional Intent  e\idc;icc  In  several  pait  enact- 
ments on  this  subject,  the  fallowing  two 
classes  of  alien  children  could  be  paroled  In- 
to the  United  Slates  for  the  purpose  of  taene- 
tlting  prospectively  under  the  nonquota  pro- 
ylsicjns  of  the  law  above  cited 

(1)  Orphans  adopted  abroad  by  a  US.  cit- 
Ucn  and  spouse  while  such  citizen  is  serv- 
ing abroad  In  the  US  Armed  F'jrce.s.  or  Is 
employed  by  tlie  US.  Ooverr.ment.  or  Is 
temporarily  abroad  on  business  and  where 
provisions  of  paragraph  (E).  supra,  do  not 
provide  administrative  remedy  at  the  time 
the  adopting  parent  or  parents  transfer  from 
the  country  In  which  ad'jptlon  occurred;  and 

(2)  Orphans  selected  by  a  US  citizen  and 
spouse  siationetl  abroad  vinder  the  circum- 
stances and  for  the  purposes  stated  in  para- 
graph (1).  above,  where  (ai  foreiirn  adop- 
tion proceedings  have  not  been  Instituted 
or  have  not  been  completed,  and  (b)  the 
adopting  parents  have  given  you  the  proper 
assurances  that  they  will  adopt  such  orphan 
In  the  United  States  and  that  the  preadop- 
tlon  requirement.^,  if  ar^y,  of  tiie  State  of 
such  orphan's  proposed  re:-.d(^:.re  have  been 
met. 

This  Bubcom.miitee  feels  that  in  tiie  case 
of  orphans  described  In  paragraph  (1). 
above,  parole  entry  under  section  212(d)  (5), 
supra,  could  occur  at  any  time  while  the 
child  is  under  14  years  of  age. 

However,  It  Is  felt  that  In  order  to  allow 
f<ir  a  reas<inable  perhxl  of  time  to  complete 
adoption  In  the  United  States  ai.d  thereby 
make  It  possible  for  the  children  to  derive 
nonquota  status  uiider  section  101(b)(1) 
(E),  supra.  In  tlie  case  of  orphans  entering 
under  parole  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
above,  U\e  age  limit  should  be  lower,  pos- 
sibly  12   years  of   age. 

An  expression  of  your  agrpf-ment  to  the 
.suegestlon  herein  outlined  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fr.\NCis  E  Waiter. 

Chairman. 

U.S      DtPARTMENT    OF    Jl'STICE. 

Office  of  the  Depvtt 
Attorney  General, 
Wa':hiv.ctrir},    DC,  July    7.    1961. 
Hon.  Francis   E.   Walter. 
Chair-man.  Snbromrmttee  No.    1. 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
House  of  Repre.'ientat'.ves, 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  27.  1961,  addressed  to  the"  At- 
torney General,  setting  forth  the  proposals 
of  your  committee  In  respect  to  tiie  parole 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  adopted 
orphans  alter  the  expiration,  on  June  30, 
1D61.  of  the  existing  law  on  tliat  subject. 

The  Department  has  submitted  its  re- 
port on  HR.  f(300  and  the  purposes  of  that 
bin  with  respect  to  alien  orphans  are  strong- 
ly endorsed.  It  Is  h"ped  that  these  provisions 
will  eventually  be  enacted  Into  permanent 
orphan  legislation.  In  \  lew  of  the  state- 
ments in  your  letter,  however,  it  appears  un- 
likely that  this  or  similar  legislation  In  the 
alien  orphan  field  will  be  passed  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  any  currer.t  legisla- 
tive authority  for  the  admission  of  alien 
orphans,  the  Department  of  Jvistice  Is  pre- 
pared to  Invoke  the  discretionary  parole  au- 
thority vested  In  the  Attorney  General  vinder 
section  212(d)  i5)  to  parole  selected  alien 
orphans  Into  tlie  United  States  "for  reasons 
deemed  strictly  In  the  public  interest  "  Tlie 
exercise  of  that  discretionary  authority 
thereafter  will  continue  until  Congress  has 
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considered  the  various  proposals  on  this  sub- 
ject and  has  enacted  a  positive  law.  The 
Department  would  consider  It  to  be  strictly 
In  th.e  public  interest  to  authorize  the  entry 
cjf  any  alien  orphan  between  whom  and  his 
adoi>ting  U.S.  citizen  parent  and  tiie  lattfr's 
spouse  the  relationship  of  clilld  and  par'?nt 
has  been  created  by  operation  of  iore.gn 
ad'jption  laws  on  tiie  personal  application  or 
petition  of  the  adopting  parents  while  physi- 
cally present  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  ;he 
adoption  tribunal.  Additionally,  there  would 
be  Included  any  alien  child  fcr  whom  a  U.S. 
c.tl^^en.  abro^id  in  tlie  employ  or  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.  Government  or  temporarily 
abroad  on  b\isir.ess  or  p!ea<:ure,  and  his 
spouse  has  furnished  assurances  that  the 
alien  child  will  be  adopted  by  them  in  the 
United  States  and  that  the  preadoption  re- 
quirements, if  any.  of  the  State  of  such 
orphan's  proposed  residence  have  been  met. 
In  both  cases  p-irole  will  be  authorized  only 
after  investigation  Identical  with  that  cur- 
rently conducted  under  tlie  provisions  of  the 
recently  expired  section  4(ai  of  the  act  of 
S.pteni'bcr   11.  1957. 

After  the  expiration  of  2  years  from  the 
decree  of  adoption,  the  ciiild.  If  It  has  re- 
sided with  the  adnptlne  parents  during  that 
period,  will  be  eligible  inr  nonquota  status 
under  section  101  (b»  ( 1 )  (Ei .  The  Depart- 
ment proposes  tfi  exercise  the  autliorlty  vest- 
ed in  tne  Attorney  General  under  secti.in  245 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
adjust  the  status  of  the  child  at  that  time  to 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence. 

Sincerely, 

Byron   R.  White, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


SUBCOMJinTTEE  ON  THE  CENSUS 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Census  may  sit  during  general 
debate  next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  t;entle- 
man  from  Michican? 

Ihere  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
REcor,D.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Toll. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  i  and  to 
incluric  extraneous  matter:  » 

Mr.  Chamberlain, 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  DooLEY. 

Mr.  K.NOx. 

(The  following  member  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoRMACK'  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Santangelo. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BH^LS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  139,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krste 
Angeloff; 

S.  442  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aspasia  A 
Koumbouris  (Kumipurls); 

S  537.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surpltis  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  to  revise  a  restriction  on  tlie 


conveyance  of  surplus  land  for  historic-mon- 
ument purposes; 

S.  540.  An  act  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  In 
.advance  for  required  publications,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  576.  An  act  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to 
clarify  the  status  of  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative staff  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  to  establish  suitable  personnel 
policies  for  such  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  796  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of 
surplus  property  by  State  dlstribu'ion  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1073  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Eugene  Godderls; 

S.  1720.  An  act  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  President  under  title  II  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  utilize  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  assist  needy 
peoples  and  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment In  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world; 
and 

S.  1931.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  Xni  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
^"58.   relating   to  war  risk  Insurance. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
'at  12  o'clock  and  53  mmutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  July  12,  1961.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

L'ndcr  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1120.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
transm:tt:ng  a  copy  of  a  classified  dfx-ument 
dated  July  6,  1961:  to  the  Joint  Committee 
cm  Atomic  Energy. 

1121.  A  letter  from  the  Cochalrmen,  U.S. 
Citizens  Commission  on  NATO,  transmitting 
the  .semiannual  report  of  the  US,  Citizens 
Commis=:lon  on  NATO  relating  to  accounting 
for  all  expcndittires,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-719:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

1122.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Board  on  Indian  Affairs";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1123.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US 
Civil  Ser\ice  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  priposed  bill  entitled  'A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Croup  Ll'e 
Insurance  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civii  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  iei>orts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  refeicnce  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HIE.STAND:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  7904.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
improie  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  witliout  amendment 
(Rept  No.  674.  pt.  2).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  HANSEN:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular    Affairs      H  R.   4945.      A    bill    to   set 
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aside  certain  lands  In  Washington  for  In- 
dians of  the  Qulnault  Tribe;  with  amend- 
ment (Bept.  No.  687).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  KTTiDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  2732.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
303  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  uni- 
formed services  shall  prescribe  a  reasonable 
monetary  allowance  for  transportation  of 
house  trailers  or  mobile  dwellings  upon  per- 
manent change  of  station  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  688).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  6597.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  crediting 
of  certain  minority  service  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  eligibility  for  retirement,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  689) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7724.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ad- 
vances of  pay  to  members  of  the  armed 
services  in  cases  of  emergency  evacuation 
of  military  dependents  from  oversea  areas 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  6901.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7864.  A  bill  to  dissolve  Federal 
Facilities  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  691). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7935.  A  bill  to  restore  authority 
In  the  Armed  Forces  to  prepare  the  remains, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  of  certain  deceased 
dependents  of  military  personnel  and  to 
transport  the  remains  at  Government  ex- 
pense to  their  homes  or  other  appropriate 
place  of  Interment;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  692).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7722.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
3579,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  commissioned  officers  of  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  may  exercise  command  outside 
the  Army  Medical  Service  when  directed  by 
proper  authority:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  693 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs.  H.R.  2206.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project,  Colorado; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  694).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


election  of  Representatives  in  Congress  In 
certain  cases  In  which  the  State  falls  to  re- 
dlstrlct  In  the  manner  provided  by  the  law 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By   Mr.    HALEY    (by   request  i  : 

H.R.  8076.  A  bill  to  establLsh  an  Advisory 
Board  on  Indian  Affairs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8077,  A  bill  to  put  to  more  produc- 
tive use  idle  Indian  lands  now  in  multiple 
ownership  status,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R,  8078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriations  Act,  1962,  with 
respect  to  freedom  of  navigation  in  inter- 
national waterways:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs, 

H.R.  8079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Appropriations  Act,  1962.  with  re- 
spect to  racial  or  religious  discrimination 
against  American  citizens;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs, 

H,R,  8080,  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  re- 
spect to  freedom  of  navigation  in  interna- 
tional waterways:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs, 

H,R,  8081,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  racial 
or  religious  discrimination  against  Amer- 
ican citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H  R,  8082,  A  bill  to  provide  for  recognition 
of  Federal  employee  unions  and  to  provide 
procedures  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 

By  Mr   KORNEGAY: 
H,R,  8083,  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act   to  increa.-^e  the  ammnit 
of  outside  earning,s  permitted  each  year  with- 
out   deductions    from    benefits    thereunder: 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Mean.s 
By  Mr.  LANKFORd': 
H.R.  8084.  A   bill    to    provide   for   the   con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States    to    the    State    of    Maryland:     to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
By  Mr,  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
H,R,  8085.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
]i.=hment  under  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion of  a  National  Science  Acadcmv;    to  the 
Committee   on    Science    and    Astronautics 
By  Mr,  MULTER  , 
H,R.  8086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit   certain   advertising  with  respect  to 
price,  and  to  prohibit  false  advertising  In  the 
District    of    Columbia    relating    to    alcoholic 
beverages:   to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H,  Con,  Res.  347.  Concurrent         resolution 
tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  General 
of    the    Army    Douglas    MacArthur;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

»«  ^a^  •• 


SENATE 

TlKSDAV,  Jl  I.V  11,  UXJl 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Tlie  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D,D .  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  Thou  true  home  of  our 
.souls,  whence  we  sprang,  to  whom  we 
belong,  where  alone  we  are  altogether 
understood,  and  in  whose  love  and  fel- 
lowship we  may  renew  our  strength — 
with  all  our  willful  rebellions  confront 
us,  we  be.seech  Thee,  with  a  compelling 
vision  of  Thy  will  in  which  alone  is  our 
peace,  that  we  may  be  stripped  of  pride 
and  made  humble  and  penitent. 

We  come  to  Thee  conscious  of  those 
lefty  and  eternal  verities  that  outlast  the 
strident  confu.-^ions  of  any  day.  Give  us 
to  know  that  not  just  to  bygone  centuries 
must  we  turn  to  hear  Thy  voice.  Unstop 
our  ears  to  hear  Thy  imperatives  above 
the  babel  ol  crashing  systems,  yea,  in  and 
through  the  change  and  perplexities  of 
our  day,  where  Thou  art  searching  and 
siftinK  out  the  souls  of  m^n  before  Thy 
judL'ment  seat. 

So.  hearing  and  heeding  the  voice  di- 
vine, may  the  response  of  our  compassion 
help  to  heal  this  sorely  wounded  world, 
so  hurt  by  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer "s  name  we  ask 
it.     Amen, 
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On  request  of  Mr,  M.-knsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
July  10.  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    BREEDING: 

H.R,  8073,  A  bill  to  auth,jrize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  extend  conservation 
reserve  contracts:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, 

By  Mr,  BREWSTER: 

H,R,  8074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act,  ai 
am.'uded,  with  respect  to  certain  foreign 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H,R.  8075.  A  bill  to  provide  for  redistrict- 
iiig  of  any  of  the  several  States  by  the  Di- 
rector of   the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  FINNEGAN: 
H.R.  8087.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Diana 
Lemaich:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  8083    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claudette 
Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  ^!r   M.\THIA.S  : 
H.R,  8089    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Silas 
Songt=ook  Yovinn:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciiiry. 

BvxMr  PATMAN: 
HR.8;90    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Big 
Cypress  Marin:!,  Inc.;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R.  8(j01.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franciszek 
K'lpoc   and    Vvladystaw  Kopec;    to  the   Com- 
mittee ca  the  Jv.diciary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Maurer,  one  of  i'.s 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  'S.  576 »  to  amend  .section  216  of 
the  Merchant  Maime  Act,  1936.  as 
amended,  to  cionfy  the  status  of  the 
faculty  and  administrative  staff  at  the 
U,S,  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  to  es- 
tablish suitable  personnel  policies  for 
such  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  me.ssar^e  al.so  aimounced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  pa.ssed  the  bill  (S.  713  >  for 
the  relief  of  Anastasia  Stassinopoulos, 
with  an  amrndmont.  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concuirence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  pas.sed  the  bill  iS.  857)  to 
provide  for   the  establishment  of  Cape 


Cod  National  Seashore,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  alsc  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  H  181.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3253 
and  8253  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  187.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Judicial 
.•-evlew  of  orders  of  deportation; 

H  R  1290.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Morns; 

H  R.  1395,  An  act  fi)r  the  relief  of  Sydney 
Cruson: 

H  R  1492,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erne.'-t 
John  Lrfirge; 

H  R,  1496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aloy- 
.■,iuc  van  de  Velde, 

H  R  1532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeanine 
Ruth  T^bacnik: 

H  R  1550,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Garza  Lt^pez 

H,R,  1551.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim- 
Ok  Yun; 

H.R.  1583,  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Chung-Huang  Tang  Kau; 

HR  1612,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Hay.  Wamego,  Kans. 

H  R  1630  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carma 
Perelra  de  BustllloK; 

H  R  164fl  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Josejihlne  Smith, 

HR  1898  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Erown; 

HR  1901  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
J  Makris: 

H  R,  1960,  An  act  U)  amend  chapter  85  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U  S  di.striot  courts, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  2115  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Josejihlne   L    Go  and   Dr     Welles    P    Go: 

HR  2i;36  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Hajime 
Misaka; 

H  R  3148  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mad- 
dalena  Haas: 

HR  31.'22  .^i;  ai  t  to  amend  section  4ia) 
of  the  act  of  April  1,  1942,  .^o  as  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  on  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  o\er  certain  counter- 
claims and  crossclaims  In  any  action  in 
which  such  court  has  Ir.itlal  Jurisdiction: 

H.R.  3227  An  act  to  amend  section  1732 
(bi  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
mit the  photographic  reproduction  of  busi- 
ness records  held  in  a  custodial  or  fiduciary 
capacity  and  the  introduction  of  the  same 
in  evifleue. 

HJl  3393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Istvan 
Z.suldos. 

HP  3853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yun 
Soo  Kahng; 

HR  3855.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwylia 
MrCreight   and   John  T,  McCrelght.  Jr  ; 

HR,4221,  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Abrams  Abramowitz; 

H  R  4300,  An  act  to  de.slgnate  the  Bear 
Creek  Dam  on  the  Lehigh  River.  Pa  ,  as  the 
Franci.s  E  Walter  Dam; 

H  R  45,53  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zbig- 
^lew  Ryba 

HR  5182  All  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P  Redick: 

HR.7610.  An  art  fur  the  relief  of  Joe 
Kaw  akanii: 

H  R  7657  All  act  to  amend  chaiit4»r  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  specific 
statutory  author. ly  for  prosecution  of  bad 
check  offenses; 

H  P  7676  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  George 
W  Ro^s.  Jr  : 

H  R  7739,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
C.  B  rry  and  others: 

H. II  7809.  An  act  to  Improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  F'jrce  offi- 
cers irom  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel; 


H.J  Res.  453.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens;  and 

H.J.  Res.  473,  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  apportioiunent  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  of  Its  share  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  mes.sage  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afi&xed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R  866  An  act  to  amend  section  4004  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  render  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  in  the 
opinions  setting  forth  its  decisions  on  ap- 
peals; 

H.R.  2953.  An  act  to  amend  section  521  of 
title  38,  United  States  Cixle.  to  provide  that 
certain  service  shall  be  creditable  for  pension 
purposes, 

H.R.  3385.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  elec- 
tron mircroscupes  and  certain  other  appara- 
tus imported  by,  or  on  behalf  of.  certain 
institutions. 

H  R  4206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Melvin 
H.  Baker  and  Frances  V.  Baker. 

HR  4349  An  act  to  place  Naval  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  graduates  i  Regulars  i 
in  a  status  comparable  with  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  graduates: 

H  R  6269.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
for  benefits  based  on  limited  periods  imme- 
diately f  llowlng  discharge  from  active  duty 
after  December  31.  1956.  to  veterans  dis- 
charged before  that  date;  and 

H.R.  7148.  An  act  to  equalize  the  pro- 
visions of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  the  remains  of 
veterans  who  die  in  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  to  the  place  of  burial. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H  R  181  An  act  to  amend  sections  3253 
and  8253  of  title  10.  United  States  Code; 

H  R  76,=^7  An  act  to  amend  chapter  47 
'U::iform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  specific 
statutory  authority  for  prosecution  of  bad 
check  offenses:  and 

H  R.  7809.  An  act  to  improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opiX)rtunity  of  Air  Force 
officers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  187.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  judi- 
cial  review   of   orders   of   deportation: 

H.R.  1290.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernett 
Morris: 

H.R.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sydney 
Gruson: 

H.R.  1492  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
John  Large: 

H  R  1496  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aloyslus 
van  de  Velde: 

H  R  1532  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean- 
ine Rv.th  Tabacnik; 

H  R,  1550,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Garza  Lof>ez; 

HR.  1551  An  a.t  for  the  relief  of  Klm- 
Ok  Yun: 

HR.  1583  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
C'hiine-Hua:ig  Tang  Kao; 

HR  1612.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Hay.  Wamego,  Kans.; 

H.R.  1630,  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Carma 
Pereira  de  Bustillos; 

H.R  1646,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Joaejihine  Smith, 


HR.  1898  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Brown; 

H.R.  1901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
J  Makris; 

H.R  1960.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  85  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
Ui  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  2115,  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Jo.«ephine  L,  Go  and  Dr.  'Welles  P.  Go; 

HR  2136  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajime 
Misaka: 

H  R  3148,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Madda- 
lena  Hiias, 

H  R  3227  An  act  to  amend  section  1732 
(b)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  photographic  reproduction  of  business 
rt cords  held  In  a  custodial  or  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity and  the  introduction  of  the  same  in 
evidence: 

H.R  3393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Istvan 
Zboldos: 

H.R  3853,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yun 
Soo  Kahng. 

H  R  3855  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwylia 
McCrelght   and  John   T.  McCrelght,  Jr  ; 

H.R.  4221  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Abrams  Abramowitz; 

H  R  4553  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zbig- 
niew  Ryba: 

HR.  5182,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P  Redick: 

HR  7610  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe 
Kawakami. 

H  R.  7676,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
W   Ross.  Jr  : 

H.R.  7739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
C  Berry  and  others:  and 

HJ  Res  453,  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 

HR  3222,  An  act  to  amend  section  4(a) 
of  the  Act  of  April  1.  1942,  so  as  to  confer 
jurisdiction  on  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  over  certain  counter- 
claims and  cross-claims  in  any  action  in 
which  such  court  has  initial  jurisdiction; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bl.i 

H  R  4300.  An  act  to  designate  the  Bear 
Creek  Dam  on  the  Lehigh  River.  Pa  as  the 
Francis  E  Walter  Dam;  to  the  Committee 
^  :.  Public  Woiks. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour,  for  the  transaction  of 
rout  me  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  me?t  during 
the  .ses'=ion  of  the  Senate  lodav. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  a  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 
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EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomination 
on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL   CAPITAL   TRANSPORTA- 
nON  AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Warren  D.  Quenstedt,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  for  which  I  request  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  171  >  making 
certain  changes  in  committee  assign- 
ments, was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DiKKSEN]  Is  hereby  excused  from  further 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare:  and  that  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Fong]  is  hereby  excused  from 
further  service  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs:   Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DiRKSEN[  be  and  he  is  hereby  assigned 
to  service  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  that  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  FoNcl  be  and  he  is  hereby  assigned 
to  service  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; and  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  |Mr. 
Tower]  be  and  he  is  hereby  assigned  to 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution';' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  171 1,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT—NEW JERSEY  TERCENTE- 
NARY CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-683.  the  Chair  appoints 
the  Senators  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 


LUMS  and  Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  1,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  VeiTnont  [  Mr.  Aiken  ]  as  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Jersey  Tercentenary 
Celebration  Commission. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  of  U.S.  CmzENs  Commission  on 
NATO 
A  letter  from  the  Cochairmen  US.  Citi- 
zens Commission  on  NATO,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, covering  the  fi.scal  year  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Cumniittee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Cert.mn  AfTiviTrEs  of 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Divi.sion.  In- 
ternal Revence  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmuting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  permissive 
activities  relating  to  the  rraniifacturing  and 
taxation  of  distilled  spirits,  wine.  beer,  and 
tobacco  products  of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Division.  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Tre.isury  Department,  November  1960  i  with 
an  accompanyine;  report  i  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

Report  on  Review  of  P<jwtR  Activities.  U.S 
Section.  International  BorNDARY  and 
Water  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  power  ac- 
tivities, US.  section,  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission.  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Department  of  State,  fiscal  years 
1958-60  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Report  on   Reviews  of  Local  Housing 
Authorities 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  reviews  of  loral  hoiislng 
authorities,  Public  Housing  Administration. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  ( with  an 
accompanying  report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examinatio.n  of  Prict.ng  of  Cer- 
tain  Receiver-Transmitters    Under   Con- 
tract With  Radio  Corp.  of  America 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  cxanunatlon  of  the  pric- 
ing of  AN  ARC-21  receiver-transmitters  un- 
der Department  of  the  Air  Force  negotiated 
fixed-price  contract  AF  ,33   i  600  i -35867.  with 
Radio     Corp.     of     America,     Defense     Elec- 
tronic Products,  Camdrn.   N  J.    iwith  an  ac- 
companying  report);    to    the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations 

Amendment  of  Fedfral  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  tran.smittlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  (with 
an  accompanying  paper  i;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Otfice  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etq.,    were    laid    before   the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Alumni  Club 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Puerto  Rico,  endorsing  the  democratic 
form  of  government  in  Puerto  Ricu;  to  the 
Committee  un   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 


Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Wyoming 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  in  conven- 
tion at  Buffalo.  Wyo  .  May  19  and  20,  1961, 
relating  to  communism;  to  the  Commlttte 
on  the  Judlciarv. 


RESOLUTION   OP  COFFEY   COUNTY. 
KANS..  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  the 
CofTpy  County  Panneis  Union  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Burlington.  Kans.,  adopted  a 
resolution  ur'^ing  approval  of  H.R.  6400 
and  S.  1643,  generally  known  as  the 
omnibus  farm  bill. 

The  resolution  stresses  the  need  for 
ipL'islation  that  will  assure  the  farmer 
of  his  fair  ."jhare  of  the  national  income. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
re.solution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

There  beint^  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fore-stry.  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  special  Federal  legislation,  for 
many  years  past,  has  given  corporations, 
labor  unions  medical,  and  other  professional 
societies,  protection  and  bargaining  power, 
and 

Whereas  agriculture.  ;.  $40  billion  business. 
is  the  life  bl<xxl  of  America;    and 

Whereas  the  prnp<.sed  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961  —  which  ha.s  been  presented  to  Congress 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  Secretary  of  Agriculture — if  passed, 
would — 

1.  Strengthen  family  farming  and  the 
entire  rural  community; 

2.  Raise  farm  income  and  stabilize  farm 
prices; 

3  Adjust  production  In  line  with  need  for 
food  and  fiber,  at  home,   and  abroad; 

4  Provide  consumers  with  plentiful  sup- 
plies at  fair  prices; 

5.  Provide  producers  with  bargaining 
power,  through  planned  commodity  pro- 
grams;   and 

6  Manage  our  abundance  consistent  with 
sound  conserv.itlon  f(T  our  future  needs;  and 

Whereas  the  large  vote  by  farmers  for 
production  controls.  In  the  past,  and  the 
large  signup  for  the  present  feed  grain  pro- 
gram is  an  indication  that  the  farmers 
favor  effective  farm  legislation  Therefore  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  the  Cffey  County  Fanners 
Union,  in  session  this  20th  day  of  Jtine.  at 
Burlington.  Kans  ,  urge  the  passage  of  H  R 
6400  and  S.  1643.  generally  known  as  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  our  Congres.'man  Oarntr  E 
Shriver.  Senat<.rs  Fpank  Cap.l.son  and  An- 
drew Schoeppfl.  iind  Senator  Allen  El- 
lender,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee.  and  Cnngressman  Harold 
Cooley,  chairman  of  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee,  and  copies  be  sent  to  local  jinpers 
for  publication. 

H.  A    Dre.ssler. 
President.  Coffey  Coutity   Farmers 
Union,  Burlington.  Kans. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TV— EDITORIAL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  edu- 
cational TV  can  be  of  great  service  to 
our  Nation  and  this  session  of  Congress 
should  take  action  in  getting  it  under- 
way. 

The  last  .ses,sion  of  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature enacted  legislation  and  voted 
funds  for  this  purpose.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  votes  money  for  this 


purpose,  the  funds  voted  by  the  State  of 
Kansas  will  be  available  for  matching. 

Recently  Mr.  Thad  Sandstrom,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Radio  Station  WIBW 
and  Station  WIBW-TV,  discussed  this  in 
ii  timely  editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorial  be  made  a  part  of 
these  remarks  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Let's  Go  On  Educational  TV 
(  By  Thad  M    Sandstrom  i 

The  continuing  need  for  more  and  better 
education  Is  apparent  to  educator.-i  parents, 
children,  scientists,  businessmen,  govern- 
ment officials — in  fact  almost  anyone. 
There  are  vast  new  horizons  ahead.  Knowl- 
edge is  the  key  to  the  survival  of  the  free 
world. 

We  believe  educational  television  can  do 
much  in  Kansas  and  the  Nation.  The  time 
for  action  on  educational  television  in  Kan- 
sas is  now.    Too  much  tune  has  been  wasted 

We  believe  a  fundamental  mistake  has 
been  made  in  planning  for  educational  TV 
in  Kansas.  Those  active  in  promoting  ed- 
ucational TV  have  ni-^isted  the  Legislature 
commit  itself  to  a  statewide  system  so  every- 
one in  Kansiis  could  benefit  from  educa- 
tional TV. 

Nobody  really  knows  what  educational  TV 
can  do  for  Kansas  Considering  the  total 
cost  of  education  m  Kans;is,  the  expen.se  of 
operating  an  eductional  TV  system  would 
be  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Through  educa- 
tional TV,  schoolchildren  wo\ild  have  the 
benefit  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  State, 
and  in  fact,  in  the  Nation  Educational  TV 
will  not  replace  the  school  clas.sroom,  but 
it  can  do  much  to  make  classroom  work 
more  effective 

Up  to  this  time,  variovi.-  committees  have 
studied  and  reported  -and  nothing  has  hap- 
[jened. 

It  appears  likely  Congress  \m11  s(Kjn  appro- 
priate i' 2  million  to  each  State  to  build 
transmitters  with  matching  State  funds 
With  matching  State  money  this  will  give 
Kansas  $1  million  to  start  an  educational 
TV  .system.  This  is  about  en. nigh  to  fully 
equip   two  transmitting  plants  and   studios. 

Channel     8     is     alUxated     to     Manhattan 
Channel    11   is   allocated  to  Lawrence       Both 
Kansas  State  at  Manhattan  and  Kansas  Uni- 
versity  at   Lawrence   have   applied   for  these 
channels,  but   have  no  money  xn  run   them 

Over  a  year  ago.  WIBW  suggested  that 
FCC  rules  would  permit  channel  11  be  trans- 
ferred to  Topeka  and  channel  8  to  near 
Hutchinson. 

This  recommend. ition  was  later  made  in 
tlie  State-f. nanced  feasibility  study  Chan- 
nel 8  near  Hutchinson  would  reach  Hutchin- 
son. Wichita.  Sallna.  Newton  and  the  popu- 
lous areas  of  central  Kansas  Channel  ll 
operating  in  Topeka  would  reach  Topeka. 
Manhattan;  Lawrence;  Kansas  City.  Kans  ; 
Emporia,  another  area  of  heavy  population 

Someone  must  take  the  lead  Applications 
should  go  to  the  FCC  requesting  shifts  in 
channel  allocations.  Transmitters  at  To- 
peka and  Hutchinson  would  cover  about  75 
percent  of  the  State's  population. 

Let  s  get  going  with  educational  TV  Let's 
get  these  two  channels  in  operation  to  show 
what  can  be  done. 

Kansas  University  and  Kansas  State  should 
take  the  lead.  With  the  qualified  radio-TV 
people  already  on  the  staffs  at  Kansas  Univer- 
sity and  Kansas  State,  an  adequate  Job  of 
programing  educational  TV  on  a  limited  basis 
to  get  started  Is  possible  with  a  modest 
budget. 

We've  waited  long  enough  on  educational 
TV  in  Kansas.  WIBW  stands  willing  and 
able  to  lend  technical  and  management  as- 


sistance to  Kansas  University,  Kansas  State 
and  others  Interested.  Let's  get  Kansas  off 
dead  center  on  educational  TV. 


RESOLUTION     OF    NATIONAL     EDI- 
TORIAL ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Editorial  Association  at  its  an- 
nual convention  in  Salt  Lake  City 
adopted  a  resolution  in  regard  to  postal 
rate  increases. 

The  resolution  states  that  the  setting 
of  equitable  postal  rates  cannot  be  done 
until  a  proper  allocation  of  public  serv- 
ice costs  is  made  to  permit  assessment 
of  expenses  to  the  various  classes  of 
mail. 

This  is  a  position  that  I  have  taken 
for  many  years  and  it  is  based  on  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
re.solution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  present  administration  .seeks 
to  abandon  the  traditional  postal  policy 
which  has  encouraged  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  news,  a  policy  that  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  expansion  of  access  to  the 
printed  word  for  more  than  a  century;   and 

Whereas  the  postal  rate  increa.se  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Congress  falls  to  follow 
the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  which  calls 
for  establishing  proper  offsets  for  public 
services  performed  by  the  Postal  Establish- 
ment but  not  properly  chargeable  to  users 
of  the  mails;  and 

Whereas  setting  equitable  postal  rates  can- 
iKJt  be  done  until  a  proper  allocation  of 
public  service  costs  is  made  to  permit  assess- 
ment of  expenses  to  the  various  classes  of 
mail,  and 

Whereas  the  cost  ascertainment  system  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  improperly  im- 
poses far  too  heavy  a  burden  on  second  class 
mall;   Therefore  be  it  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Editorial  As- 
sociation urges  the  Congress  to  insist  that 
proper  allocations  for  public  service  costs 
of  the  Post  Office  be  made  before  action  Is 
taken  to  change  the  second  class  postal  rate 
structure. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment 

S  1070  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  pro\ide  for  an  additional 
unit  of  life  insurance    (Rept.   No.  527). 

By  Mr  SMATHERS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S  320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
.\c\  concerning  registration  of  State  cer- 
tificates whereby  a  common  carrier  by  motor 
vehicle  may  engage  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  within  a  State  (Rept  No. 
5281. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN   (by  request)  : 
S  2225.  A  bill   to   fix   the  fees   payable   to 
the  Patent   Office,   and   for   other   purposes: 
and 


S  2226.  A  bill  to  carry  into  effect  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  as  revised 
at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  October  31,  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClei.lan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under   a  separate   heading.) 

By   Mr.   BARTLETT    (for  himself   and 
Mr    Gruening  i  : 

S  2227.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  cities  of  Skag- 
way  and  Hoonah.  Alaska,  of  all  liability  to 
pay  the  United  States  for  certain  public 
works  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr     CASE    of    South    Dakota: 

S  2228  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Huber  Vavra.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   Mr    EASTLAND    (  by   request )  : 

S  2229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  certain  World  War  II  losses; 

S  2230.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4126  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
com]>ensation  to  prison  inmates  for  injuries 
Incurred  in  the  course  of  employment;   and 

S.2231.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3238  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   the   Judlciarv. 

By  Mr  DOUGLAS ; 

S    2232    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Gee 
Wong;    to   the   Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr   BENNETT: 

S  2233  A  bill  to  establish  Arches  Na- 
tional  Monument  as  Arches  National   Park: 

S  2234.  A  bill  to  establish  Capitol  Reef 
National  Monument  as  Capitol  Reef  National 
Park,  and 

S.  2235  A  bill  to  establish  Cedar  Breaks 
National  Monument  as  Cedar  Breaks  Na- 
tional Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  See  the  rem.arks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request!  : 

S  2236  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secret,ary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  mtnxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  171 1  relative  to  committee  serv- 
ice of  Senators  Dirksen.  Pong,  and 
Tower,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

"See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. > 


PATENTS  AND  TRADEMARKS:  IN- 
CREASE OF  FEES  AND  PROTEC- 
TION OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents. Trademarks  and  Copyrights,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  by  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  I 
.send  to  the  desk  two  bills  for  appropriate 
reference. 

The  first  bill  provides  for  the  increas- 
ing of  fees  collected  by  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  consideration  of  the  issuance  of  pat- 
ents and  the  registration  of  trademarks 
and  the  performance  of  related  activi- 
ties. 
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The  second  bill  Ls  to  amend  title  35  o' 
ihe  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Pat- 
ents." in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  at  Paris  for 
the  protection  of  industrial  proiJerty  as 
revised  at  Lisbon.  Portugal,  October  31, 
1958.  This  bill  of  course,  as  stated.  Is 
:o  revise  the  patent  law  to  accord  with 
■he  provisions  of  the  Lisbon  convention. 

It  is  planned  that  when  the  subcom- 
mittee can  do  so.  both  of  these  bills  will 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  in  order  that 
all  interested  parties  may  set  forth  their 
views  in  recard  to  the  several  provisions 
contained  in  these  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  > .  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  McClel- 
LA,v,  by  request,  were  received,  read  tw  ice 
by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciar>-.  as  follows: 

S.  2225  A  btil  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the 
Patent  Office,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  2226.  A  bill  to  carry  Into  effect  a  provl- 
slc/n  of  the  Convention  of  Pjirls  for  the  pro- 
•.<ctlon  of  Industrial  property  as  revised  at 
Lisbon.  Portugal,  October  31.  1958 


THREE  NEW  NAITONAL  PARKS  FOR 
UTAH 
Mr.  BENN'ETT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  three 
bills  to  authorize  the  creation  of  three 
new  national  parks  in  southern  Utah. 
They  are  Arches.  Capitol  Reef,  and  Cedar 
Breaks.  Each  of  them  is  now  a  national 
monument;  but  aU  three  fully  deserve 
the  recognition,  standing  and  pre.-tige 
which  will  come  from  national  park  des- 
ignation. 

These  three  areas  contain  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  While  each  area 
IS  unique,  they  are  all  individually  spec- 
tacular and  comprise  in  their  own  way 
veritable  wonderlands  of  nature.  Re- 
cently Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  visited  Utah  and  .^tated  that  acre 
for  acre  .southern  Utah  contains  the 
■greatest  concentration  of  scenic  won- 
ders"  in  the  Nation.  He  also  said  that 
Capitol  Reef  and  Arches  National  Monu- 
ments are  deserving  of  national  park 
.-status.  To  these  two  I  have  added  Cedar 
Breaks,  because  I  feel  that  it.  too  merits 
.-uch  recoeniticn. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  inspiring  grandeur 
of  these  three  nation?  1  monuments,  the 
number  of  people  who  Viiit  them  is  rela- 
tively small  While  the  nearby  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  received  i.  187. 000 
visitors  in  1960.  only  102.500  vi-^ited  Capi- 
tol Reef.  115.800  visited  Cedar  Break.^. 
and  71,600  visited  Arches.  Thus  the  peo- 
ple of  America  are  being  denied  and  are 
denying  themselves  the  stirring  experi- 
ence of  visiting  these  truly  fantastic  and 
awe-inspiring  areas. 

A  principal  reason  for  the  relatively 
>mall  number  of  visitors  is.  I  am  sure, 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  received  na- 
tional park  designation.  Their  present 
national  monument  status  does  not  carry 
With  it  in  the  public  mind  the  prestige 
.issociated  with  national  park.^.  Such 
recognition  is  not  only  deseiTed.  but  long 
overdue. 


AJiCHis    n\t::n'.l    faek 

Arches  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
famed  Red  Rock  country  of  southeastern 
Utah,  just  to  the  north  across  the  Colo- 
rado River  from  the  picturesque  town 
of  Moab. 

Eighty-figh;  openir.:.:s  that  are  large 
enoui:h  to  be  classed  as  arches  have 
been  discovered  within  the  boundaries  of 
this  national  monument,  hence  the 
origin  of  its  name.  Other  arches  are 
probably  hidden  away  in  remote  and 
rugged  parts  of  the  area.  Spectacular 
towers,  sweepin,  coves,  shapes  resem- 
bling figures  of  men  and  animals,  bal- 
anced rocks,  and  other  weird  forms  re- 
sulting from  the  combined  action  of 
runrun^-  water,  wind,  rain,  frost,  and  sun 
form  a  setting  :o  which  the  arches  them- 
selves are  a  majestic  culmination. 

Arches  National  Monument  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Herbert  Hoover  on 
April  12,  1929.  It  Cunstitutes  an  area 
of  53  .square  miles. 

I  was  pleased  to  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Paik  Service  in  accelerating  the 
construction  of  a  nev,-  access  road  to 
Arches.  It  was  completed  in  1958  and 
climbs  through  the  standstone  cliffs  be- 
hind the  monument ',5  headquartf-rs  and 
passes  through  the  Courthouse  Towers 
section.  Among  the  most  famous  scenic 
areas  are  the  Windows  section,  and 
Devils  Garden  containing  famous  Land- 
scape Arch,  which  is  291  feet  long  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  longe.5t  natural-stone 
span  in  the  world.  Similarly  Klondike 
Bluffs  and  Delicate  Arch  must  not  be 
misled  in  any  visit  to  Arches. 
C.'.PITOL    EFrr 

The  striking  Capitol  Reef  wilderness 
area  is  in  the  heart  of  the  famed  Wayne 
Wonderland,  a  vast  .scenic  reeion  in 
.south-central  Utah  Appropriately  its 
boundaries  are  in  Wayne  County.  Much 
of  this  intricately  eroded  and  bright- 
colored  region  ha.s  never  been  explored. 
The  national  monument  was  established 
by  Presidential  proclamation  on  August 
2.  1937.  and  covers  more  than  61  .square 
miles. 

Because  it  resrmbles  domt^i  capitol 
buildings,  the  great.  20-mile-long  but- 
tressed sandstone  cliff  with  its  cap  of 
white  Navajo  .-andstone.  was  named 
Capitol  Reef.  Early  geolotrists  called 
such  cliffs  in  this  area  reefs  because  of 
their  visual  re<=cmblance  to  sea  reefs  com- 
posed of  rock,  or  lime.stone  .skeletons  of 
coral. 

The  monument  includes  a  .section  of 
the  Waterpocket  Fold,  a  great  doubling 
up  of  the  earth's  ciu^^t,  whir-h  was  caused 
by  an  unusual  geolo-'ical  movement.  The 
western  edge  of  this  fold — of  which  Capi- 
tol Reef  is  a  part — is  exposed  as  a  sreat 
cliff  or  escarpment  of  brilliantly  colored 
rock  layers.  It  extends  from  Thousand 
Lake  Mountain  southeastward  about  150 
miles  to  the  Colorado  River.  The  fold 
or  reef,  fantastically  eroded  by  rain  and 
wind,  is  a  bairier  to  the  traveler.  It  can 
be  cross<?d  in  only  three  places  on  hor.sr- 
back.  One  of  tlie.se  passages  also  allows 
automobiles  to  cross. 

Just  this  past  week,  contracts  have 
been  awarded  to  build  a  new  $900,000 
road  from  Fruita  across  the  monument 
paralleling  the  Fremont  River.  I  was 
pleased   to  work  v.ith  the  Park  Service 


on  this  impoitant  project.  Because  of 
Its  peculiar  geographical  l.solation.  made 
the  more  so  by  tilted  sedimentary  rocks, 
awe.=y3me  cliffs  and  canyons  and  rock 
ma.sses  carved  by  the  elements  into  weird 
and  fanciful  figures,  the  Fremont  River 
drainage  was  the  last  section  of  Utah 
to  be  explored  and  settled. 

Visitors  should  not  mis';  Capitol  Reef 
i'.self.  Twin  Rocks,  Chimney  Rock,  and 
the  spectacular  Sulphur  Creek  Gorge.  In 
addition  there  are  Basketmaker  petro- 
gl>T>hs  about  1.200  year«  old  and  many 
other  spectacular  sites. 

cinAR   rr.FAKS 

The  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument 
is  located  near  the  progressive  city  of 
Cedar  City,  Utah 

Situated  hiKh  on  the  Markagunt 
Plateau  in  .southern  Utah  at  elevations 
reaching  10.700  feet,  tne  monument  con- 
tains a  gigantic  multicolored  natural 
amphitheater.  Withm  the  stcepwallcd 
amphitheater,  the  \iiitor  will  s;;o  lime- 
stone eroded  into  many  fantastic  shapes 
that  have  been  formed  by  the  never- 
ending  efforts  of  rain,  wind,  snow,  and 
ice.  These  formations  display  an  amaz- 
ing variety  of  color,  as  constantly  chang- 
ing light  accentuates  and  subdues  the 
vivid  hue  of  the  rocks.  Sweeping  \istas 
and  attractive  wildflcwers  offer  superla- 
ti\e  scenic  values. 

The  monument  is  about  4  miles  long 
and  2' J  miles  wide,  covprir::  almost  10 
square  miles.  Two-thirds  of  the  area  is 
composed  of  high  chfis  and  steep  talus 
slopes  of  the  amphitheater.  Cedar 
Breaks  is  surrounded  by  DiAie  National 
Fore.5i.  which  provide.s  many  recrt-alional 
activities  for  the  sportsman  and  camper 
Early  exploration  of  the  Markaeunt 
Plateau  be'gan  in  1851.  when  tlie  Mor- 
mons settled  in  Parowan  and  Cedar  City, 
m  the  valley  to  the  west.  In  1852,  church 
leaders  explored  the  headquarters  of  the 
Sevier  and  Virem  Rivers,  which  rise  on 
the  plat'-au.  but  thev  made  no  report: 
concerning  the  cliffs  that  are  known  to- 
day as  Cedar  Breaks 

Both  tlie  Wheeler  and  Powell  surveys 
of  1872  made  extensive  topographic  rec- 
ords of  the  area  as  well  as  observatioiiS 
on  the  plants,  animals  and  geology  For 
more  than  three  derados  following  the.se 
scientific  surveys,  use  was  made  of  the 
grazing  and  timber  resource^; 

The  first  protection  afforded  this 
uniq)ie  region  was  m  1905  when  it  was 
included  as  part  of  tiie  Sevier— now 
Dixie— National  Forest  and  »a,^  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  US 
Department  of  Agiiculture  The  area 
was  established  as  a  national  monument 
by  Presidential  proclamation  on  Auuust 
22,  1933,  and  was  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Park  Sei  vice 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 

Under  the  Mission  66  piouram  initi- 
ated by  President  Ki.senhower.  a  visitois" 
center  has  been  built  on  the  rim  1  mile 
from  the  south  entrance  of  the  monu- 
ment. At  my  request,  the  Department  of 
Interior  initiatf^d  an  accelerated  con- 
struction of  a  5-mile  rim  drive  from  Point 
Supreme  to  North  View,  which  Is  a  most 
in'.piring,  scenic  drive. 

Among  the  highlights  of  any  trip  to 
Cedar  Breaks  is  a  visit  to  Point  Supreme, 
Sun.set  View.  Chessman  Ridce  Overlook. 
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and  North  View.  Each  viewpoint  pre- 
sents a  scene  that  furnishes  a  magnifi- 
cent color  panorama  of  this  spectacular 
area 

SOITHFRN    VTSH    P.\RKWAY 

On  February  6.  1961,  I  introduced  a 
bill.  S.  808.  to  authorize  construction  of 
a  Southern  Utah  Parkway  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  National  Park  Service 
and  Forest  Service.  It  would  connect 
the  national  parks  and  monuments  of 
southwestern  Utah  with  the  national 
monuments  and  recreation  areas  of 
.southeastern  Utah.  Among  the  areas  so 
connected  would  be  the  three  national 
monuments  that  I  have  discussed  today. 

Ujjon  introducing  the  bill,  I  invited 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  parkway 
would  be  a  national  park  in  its  own 
light  because  of  the  scenic  areas  which 
it  would  traverse,  I  also  noted  that 
there  are  no  nalional  paikways  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  that  a  portion  of 
the  $16  million  which  is  appropriated 
annually  for  this  purpose  .should  be  al- 
located to  a  parkway  m  southern  Utah, 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  al- 
ready surveyed  at  least  four  routes 
which  are  feasible  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view.  In  addition  to  this.  State 
and  local  groups  have  successfully  sur- 
veyed other  routes.  The  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  would  be  minimal,  since 
nearly  all  of  the  area  is  federally  owned, 
save  for  a  few  acres.  Thus  far.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Udall  has  declined  to 
survey  po.ssible  routes,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  he  will  conduct  such  a  study  in  the 
near  future 

N-fDl.F.-^     NATKiNM     RECREATION     AREA 

On  March  7.  1961.  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  1239.  to  create  the  Needles  National 
Recieation  Area  m  San  Juan  County. 
Utah  Tlie  bill  covers  75.200  acres  and 
includes  Salt  Creek  Canyon.  Horse 
Canyon.  Cheslei  and  Virginia  Parks, 
Chesler  Canyon,  and  Butler  Wash. 
Generally,  it  is  bounded  on  the  west 
and  north  by  the  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  on  the  south  and 
east  by  the  township  and  section  lines 
necessary  to  effectively  control  the 
drainages  of  Salt  and  Horse  Canyons 
and  Butler  Wash.  On  the  north,  a 
quarter  township  is  included  to  permit 
access  to  Lost  and  Salt  Canyons  and  to 
control  more  effectively  the  logical  en- 
trance to  the  plateau  upon  which  the 
mam  nee'dle  formations  are  located. 
Domestic  water  and  terrain  suitable  for 
a  headquarters  area  al.so  require  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  In  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  proposed  tract.  Within  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  arc  11  surveyed 
State  sections.  The  remainder  is  public 
domain. 

It  IS  an  area  of  spectacular  .sandstone 
formations  sculptured  by  the  forces  of 
weathering  into  bizarre  pinnacles,  fins, 
and  arches.  Parallel  faulting  has  result- 
ed in  an  erosional  pattern  foi-ming  lit- 
erally a  maze  of  slitlike,  sheer-walled 
canyons. 

My  bill  implements  a  detailed  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Moreover,  the  National  Park  Advisory 
Board  in  September  1960  recommended 
that  it  be  included  within  the  national 
park  system.    Thus  far,  Secretary  Udall 


has  not  given  this  bill  his  approval,  but  I 
hope  he  will  now  that  he  has  made  his 
recent  trip  down  the  Colorado  River.  In 
the  bill,  I  expressly  provide  that  multiple 
use  shall  be  continued  in  keeping  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  area.  It 
has  great  jxttential  mineral  wealth,  par- 
ticularly oil.  This  activity  can  be  carried 
on  under  suitable  regulations, 

P1INBOW    ERIDGE    NATIONAL    MCi.NTMrNT 

On  March  2,  1961,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S  1188,  to  designate  the  present  Rainbow 
Bridge  National  Monument  as  a  national 
park  In  doing  .so.  I  indicated  that  I 
would  be  prepared  to  have  the  p  oposed 
national  park  expanded  provided  it  met 
with  the  agreement  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dians and  provided  it  did  not  re^sult  in 
an  exchange  of  lands  unfavorable'  to  the 
l^eople  of  San  Juan  County  such  as  that 
involved  in  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  ex- 
change. It  is  likely  that  when  the 
Natural  Bridges  National  Monument  is 
developed  and  made  accessible  it,  too, 
should  qualify  for  national  park  stStus. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  been  neglected  for 
over  50  years.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  budget  funds  for  next 
year  to  correct  this  serious  oversiiiht  and 
I  hope.  too.  that  he  will  support  appro- 
jiriations  for  road  development  in  the  old 
Zion  National  Monument  area  which  has 
been  similarly  neglected  for  24  years. 
Similarly.  I  hope  that  he  will  send  up 
to  the  Senate  a  favorable  report  on  my 
bill  to  create  a  Golden  Spike  Natioiial 
Monument  in  Box  Elder  County,  Utah. 

If  the  SecretaiT  of  Interior  and  Con- 
gress will  give  their  support  to  all  of 
these  measures,  the  American  people  will 
be  permitted  at  long  last  to  vis.t  these 
magnificent  areas. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
three  bills  I  have  introduced  today.  I 
am  asking  the  other  three  Members  of 
the  L'tah  congressional  delegation  to  join 
me  111  sponsoring  them,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  held  on  the 
table  for  cosponsorship  until  Thursdav 
July  13,  1961, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  witliout  objection,  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S  2233  A  bill  M  establish  Arche.s  Nitional 
Moiaunem  as  .Arche.s  National  Park: 

S  2234  A  bill  to  establish  Capitol  Reef 
National  Monument  as  Capitol  Reef  N;  tional 
Park:  and 

S.2235  A  bill  to  establi.^h  Cedar  Breaks 
National  Monument  as  Cedar  Breaks  Na- 
li'ina!  Park. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  ALIENS  IN  A 
SCIENTIFIC  OR  TECHNICAL  CA- 
PACITY 

Mr  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  by 
lequest.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secietary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  capacity.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  requesting  the 
proposed    legislation,    together    with    a 


statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  22361  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens 
in  a  scientific  or  technical  capacity,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr,  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
WaslnngtOTi.  DC    June  30  1961. 
Hon    Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Prcndcnt  of  the  Senate, 
VS.  Senate.  Wa.<i)ungton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  President  :  There  are  attached 
four  Copies  of  a  proposed  bill  t<i  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens 
in  a  scientific  or  technical  capacity. 

There  are  also  attached  four  copies  of  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  for  the  pro- 
I)osed  bill 

We  are  advi.sed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budiiet 
that  it  would  ir.t-erpose  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  Gudeman, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Ptatfment  or  Pirpose  and  Need  for  Lec.is- 
LATioN  To  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  To  Employ  Aliens  in  A  Scien- 
riFic  OR  Technical  Capacity 

The  draft  legislation  submitted  herewith 
proposed  authority  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  employ  noncitizens  in  scien- 
tific or  technical  work.  Authority,  similar 
to  that  here  sought,  was  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress recently  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Congress  has 
exempted  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
the  prohibiticns  against  employment  of  lion- 
cilizens.  The  Departments  of  State  and 
Agriculture  and  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  ha\e  also  been  given  au- 
thority by  Congress  to  employ  noncitizens 
for  certain   necessary  purposes. 

In  many  instances,  agencies  of  this  De- 
partment engaged  In  scientific  and  techni- 
cal work  of  critical  national  Importance 
have  found  that  the  only  persons  qualified 
and  available  to  undertake  these  project.- 
could  not  be  hired  because,  as  noncitizens. 
they  were  ineligible  for  employment  by  the 
Government. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  enable  the 
Depamnent  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
iivailable  scientific  manpower  Any  employ- 
ment under  the  proposed  legislation  would, 
of  course,  continue  to  be  subject  to  a  prior 
determination  that  no  qualified  US.  citizen 
is  available  for  the  particular  position.  The 
legislation  provides  adequate  authority  for 
investigation  to  determine  the  suitability 
and  security  status  of  aliens  who  may  be 
employed  thereunder. 

The  Department  urges  early  enactment 
of  the  pr'.po.sed  legislation. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRI- 
ATION  BILL— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  7851.  and  ask  for  its  appropriate 
reference  to  committee. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  the  defense 
appropriation  bill,  the  purpose  of  which 
would  provide  that  none  of  the  fimds 
appropriated  shall  be  used  except,  as  far 
as   practicable,    all    contracts   must    be 
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awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder. 

This  is  the  same  amendment  that  was 
included  as  a  part  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  last  year.  I  fully  recog- 
nize this  is  a  problem  which  should  be 
dealt  with  legislatively.  I  have,  on  re- 
peated occasions,  sponsored  bills  before 
the  appropriate  legislative  committee 
which  would  make  it  mandatory  that, 
under  all  circumstances  except  where 
the  national  interest  was  involved,  all 
agencies  should  award  their  contracts 
to  the  lowe.it  responsible  bidder. 

However,  having  been  unable  to  get 
action  on  that  bill,  I  am  taking  steps  to 
offer  that  language  as  a  proviso  to  the 
Defense  Appropriation  Act.  which  will 
at  least  gi\e  some  protection  so  far  as 
spending  money  under  this  particular 
bill  is  involved. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
the  fact  that  the  Comptroller  General 
has  called  our  attention  repeatedly  to 
situations  wherein  an  unnecessarily'  large 
percentage  of  the  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Defense  Department  are  pres- 
ently being  awarded  on  a  negotiated 
basis.  As  a  result  the  taxpayers  are 
paying  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  services  which  v.ould  not 
be  necessary  if  the  procurement  divi- 
sion of  the  Defense  Department  fol- 
lowed some  good,  sound  business  prac- 
tices requirnig  competitive  bids  and  then 
awarding  the  contracts  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  go  into  a  list 
of  cases  showing  such  unncce.ssary  tests 
which  have  been  brought  to  light.  They 
have  been  mentioned  many  times  in  the 
Comptroller's  reports  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  am  merely  asking  that  the  amend- 
ment be  referred  to  the  committee,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee. If  it  is  not  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  shall  offer  it  again  when  the 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  In  the  chair). 
The  amendment  will  be  received,  print- 
ed, and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


.AMENDMENT  OP  SOIL  BANK  ACT- 
ADDITIONAL  CO-SPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
with  respect  to  the  bill  <S.  2197>  to 
amend  section  107fa)'3)  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act.  as  amended,  which  was  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultui'e  today,  that  my  name  may  be 
added  as  a  co3pon.';or.  I  had  made  such 
request  the  other  day  when  the  bill  was 
introduced,  but  I  understand  that  my 
request  reached  the  o^cials  too  late  to  go 
to  the  printer.  But  since  there  will  be  a 
committee  print  of  the  bill  with  the 
amendments  today,  I  ask  now  that  my 
name  may  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  non'^.  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOU8E— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiTixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Presidt-nt  pro  tempore: 

S  139.  A:i  act  for  il:e  reUef  of  Krste  Angpl- 
off: 

.S.  442.  An  nrt  for  the  relief  of  Aspaoin  A. 
Koumbourls    (Kumpurist; 

S.  537.  An  act  tu  amend  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  to  revise  a  restriction  on  the 
convcy.ir.ee  of  surplus  1  md  for  historic  mon- 
ument purpu.es; 

S.  540  An  act  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  ST-ites  to  pay  In 
advance  for  reqiiired  publicrAtlons,  and  for 
other  purno.=es: 

S.  576  An  act  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Merihant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended,  to 
clarify  the  stutu.s  of  the  faculty  and  admin- 
istiiitive  staa  at  tlie  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  to  establish  suitable 
pcrponupl  policies  for  such  personnel,  and 
f'.T  othpr  purposes: 

S  796  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
rrry  and  AdrnnUstrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  am.endPd.  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of  sur- 
plus prnperty  by  htate  distribution  aj^encles. 
.md  lur  otiier  purpcise.s; 

S.  10  7.).  Aii  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
E-j^fne    Guddcrls; 

S  1720.  An  act  to  cor.tlnue  the  authority 
rf  th?  Prrsident  under  title  II  of  the  Agri- 
c'llturfl  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
.\ci  of  l'5,i4.  PS  amended,  to  utilize  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  assist  needy 
people.s  and  to  promote  economic  develop- 
nic-rit  iu  ui.ucrde\ eloped  weas  of  the  world; 
and 

S.  1931.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
relating  to  war  rl.-k  Insurance. 


•ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  pnnted  In  the  Record,  as 
follows :  - 

By  Mr    .SALTONSTALL : 
Addresf  by  Senator  J.wits  delivered  before 
•lie  Americiin  Mi.naeement  Association  Con- 
ference in  New  Y-  rk  Ciry.  relating  to  legis- 
lation in  the  fleid  of  world  trade. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT: 
Public  statement  adapted  by  the  E.xecutive 
Committee  of  Citizens"  Committee  for  Inter- 
•i,it:ona!  Dcvekprr.cnt.  announced  at  the 
White  Hfu.se.  W  ishington.  DC.  on  July  10. 
1061 :  a'.so  article  entitled  "Transcript  of 
President's  Ajipeal  for  Aid  Program,"  pub- 
lished in  t.he  New  York  Times  of  Julv  11 
!  96 ! 

EFrZCTIVE  PARTICIPAl  ION  IN  THE 
I^ESERVE  COMrO::ENT3  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCE.S 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  4C7.  House 
bill  5490.  to  provide  more  offr.ptive  pa;-- 
ticipation  in  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  motion  was  ntrreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proctede-d  to  consider  the  bill 
iH.R.  5490'  to  provide  more  effective 
participation  in  the  Reserve  components 
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of  tlic  Armed  Foices.  a;id  fo:  other  p\;r- 
po.ses,  which  had  been  re[xjrted  fiom  tlie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  an 
amendment,  to  .strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Tliat  section  6  of  the  l."ni\er.sal  Mil: 
Ttaining  and  Service  Act.  as  .".mended 
U.S.C.  App    456  I.  is  amended — 

(1)  by  itmenduig  sutasect.on  (cm:^i(.\ 
striking    out    in    the    last    sentence    thereof 
the  words  "eight  years'  and  substituting  the 
words  "si.x  years"  in  lieu  t;.ere<'f; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)(2)(B>   to 
rep.d  as  follows: 

"(B)  Any  person  who  after  attaining  the 
aa;e  of  eighteen  years  and  six  months,  but 
prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  twt  nty-sl.x  years 
and  prirr  to  the  i.ssuance  uf  orders  for  hlin 
to  report  for  induction,  enlists  or  accepts  ap- 
pointment In  an  organized  unit  uf  the  Na- 
tional Guard  shall  be  deferred  from  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  Art  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  serve  .satisfactorily  a,":  a  member 
of  su.-h  organized  unit.  No  pers'in  d.  ferred 
under  th:^  provisions  of  this  clause  shall  by 
reason  of  such  deferment  be  liable  for  train- 
ing and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  by  rea- 
son of  subsection  ih)  of  this  section  aii^r 
the  twenty-eighth  annivcrs.ary  of  the  date 
of  his  birth  or  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
date  of  his  enlistment  or  appointment  in 
such  unit,  whichever  occurs  later.  No  such 
person  who  has  completed  six  years  of  satis- 
factory service  as  a  member  of  an  organized 
unit  of  the  Natlon.\l  Guard,  and  who  during 
such  service  has  performed  active  duty  for 
training  with  an  armed  force  for  not  !e'=<; 
than  three  consecutive  months  shall  be  li- 
able for  Induction  for  training  and  service 
under  this  Act.  except  I'.fter  a  declaration  of 
war  or  national  emergency  made  by  the  Con- 
gress"; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  tc)(2i(D)  by 
striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  thereof 
the  words  "eight  years'  and  substituting  the 
words  "six  years  "  in  lieu   thereof. 

(4)  by  amending  sub-sectloa  (C)i2mE)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(E)    Nutwlthstandlng    any    ether     provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  President,  under  such 
rules   and   regiilatlons  as  he   mnv    prescr!^«> 
may  provide  that  any  pers(m  enlisted  In  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  of 
tiie    Armed    Forces    pursuant    to    authority 
conferred  by  this  paragraph  or  under  section 
262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952. 
as  amended,  or  any  member  of  the  National 
Guard   deferred    from    training    and    service 
by  clau.se  (A»  of  this  parser. iph.  or  any  per- 
son   enlisted   or  appointed   in    the    N.ulonal 
Guard     after     the     effective     date     of     tins 
amended   clause  and  deferred   from   training 
and  service  by  clause   iBi   of  this  par.igiuph. 
who  fails  to  serve  satisfactorily  .".s  a  member 
(  f   such    Reidy   Reserve   nr   National    Guard 
or    the    Ready    Reserve    of    another    reserve 
component  of  which  he  becomes  a  mrmber 
may  be  selected  for  training  and  service  and 
Inducted  Into  the  armed  force  of  which  sucli 
reserve   component    is    a    part,    prior    to    the 
selection    and    induction    of    other    persons 
liable  therefor."; 

(5)  by  amending  cintise  fC)  In  the  first 
sentence  of  stibsectlon  (d)(1)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(C)  agrees  to  remain  a  member  of 
a  regular  or  reserve  comp<inent  un*il  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  receip'  ..  i  a  f.  .ni- 
mission.'; 

(G)  by  amending  the  fiith  and  sjtth  sca- 
teuces  of  subsection  (d)^l)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "If,  at  the  time  of.  or  subsequent  to. 
.'r-uch  appointment,  the  armed  force  in  which 
.su^h  person  Is  commL-^.'^ioned  does  r\f^*:  re- 
quire his  service  on  active  duty  in  fuinilment 
rf  the  obligation  undertaken  by  him  In  com- 
i)lidnce  with  clause  (B)  of  t!ie  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  such  person  sh.Ul  be  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  training  with  such 
armed  force  in  the  grade   in  which   he  was 
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conimissioned  for  a  peri<id  of  active  duty 
for  training  of  not  less  than  three  months 
or  more  than  six  months  i  not  including  duty 
perforn-ied  under  section  270(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code),  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned to  be  necessary  to  qualify  sucli  per- 
son for  a  mobilization  assignment.  Upon 
being  commissioned  and  assigned  to  a  Re- 
serve component,  such  person  shall  be  re- 
quired to  serve  tiicrcln,  or  in  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  any  other  armed  f  jrce  in  wliich  he 
Is  later  appointed,  fur  the  remainder  of  his 
service  obligation.";  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  sentences  of  subsection  (d)(1)  in 
sucli  unit"  wherever  It  appears  therein. 

Sec.  2.  Section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as  amended  i50  US  C. 
1013),  Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)(3) 
the  words  "eighteen  years  and  six  months" 
and  substituting  the  word.s  'twenty-six 
years  '  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

1 2)  l)y  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (o  thereof  the  words  "eight 
years"  and  substituting  the  words  "six  years" 
in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (ci  thereof  to  read  as  f  illows:  "Each 
such  person  i  1 1  shall  be  deferred  from  train- 
ing and  ser\ice  under  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  .Ser\ice  Act.  as  amended,  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  ser'.e  satisfactorily. 
as  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  appropriate  Secret.iry.  (2)  shall  by 
reason  of  tliat  deferment  remain  liable  for 
Induction  for  training  and  service  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  such  Act  until 
the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  date 
of  hi.s  birth  or  until  the  sixth  anniverstuy 
of  the  date  f.f  his  enlistment  under  this  sec- 
tion, whichever  anniversary  occurs  later,  and 
(3)  upon  the  completion  of  six  years  of  such 
satisfactory  service  pursuant  to  stich  enlist- 
ment shall  be  exempt  from  further  liability 
for  induction  for  training  and  service  under 
such  Act.  except  after  a  dclaratlon  of  war 
or  national  emergency  made  by  the  Congress 
after  Augtist  9,  1955" 

Sec.  3.  Section  270  of  title  10.  United 
States  Ct^de.  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"ici  Any  person  who  becomes  a  member 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  who  fails  in  any  year  to 
perform  satisfactorily  the  training  duty  pre- 
scribed by  or  under  law  for  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  N.itlonal 
Guard,  as  the  case  m.iy  be,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  may.  upon  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  terri- 
tory. Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the 
commanding  general  of  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia National  Guard,  whichever  Is  con- 
cerned, be  ordered,  without  his  consent,  to 
perform  additional  active  duty  for  training 
for  not  more  than  forty-five  days.  A  mem- 
ber ordered  to  active  duty  under  this  sub- 
sec'ion  shall  be  ordered  to  duty  as  a  Reserve 
of  the  Army  or  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  F  irce, 
as  the  case  may  be." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  651(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Eac>i  person  who  becomes  a  member 
of  an  armed  force  before  his  twenty-sixth 
birthday  shall  serve  In  the  armed  furccs.for  a 
total  of  six  yeius.  Any  person  covered  by 
this  subsection  may  be  sooner  discharged 
because  of  personal  hardship  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or.  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard 
while  It  is  not  operating  <as  a  service  in  the 
Navy,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Any 
part  of  such  service  that  is  not  active  duty 
or  Is  active  duty  for  training  shall  be  per- 
formed  in   a  reserve   component.'' 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)    of  this   section   shall   be    effective   with 


respect  to  nil  persons  who  became  nT^nibers 
of  the  armed  forces  prior  to  the  date  rif  en- 
actment of  this  .^ct  as  well  as  to  all  persons 
wiio  become  members  after  tiie  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  any  enlistment  or  writ- 
ten agreement  entered  Into  prior  to  such 
date  to  the  contrary   notwiths'andine. 

Sec.  5  Section  3261  of  title  10  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  strikine  out  the  desicnation  "ib)" 
In  sub.sectlnn  (ai  and  inserting  tlie  designa- 
tioii  "(c)  "  in  place  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (bi  as 
.snbsectiori  "ici"  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  svibsec'ion  (bi  : 

"(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  person  who 
enlists  or  reenlists  In  the  Army  National 
Guard,  or  whose  term  of  enlistment  or  reen- 
U.ament  in  the  Army  National  Guard  is  ex- 
tended, shall  be  c.nctirrently  enlisted  or 
rccnlisted.  or  his  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enlistment  shall  be  concurrently  extended  as 
the  case  m.ay  be.  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Armiv 
for  service  in  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  6  Section  8261  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  "ibi" 
In  subsection  la)  and  inserting  the  designa- 
tion "(C)  "  In  place  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  "(C)"  and  inserting  the  foliowing 
new  subsectic^n  (bi ; 

"lb)  Under  regulation?  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  a  person 
who  enlists  or  reenlists  in  the  Air  National 
Guard,  or  whose  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enllstment  in  the  Air  National  Guard  is 
extended,  shall  be  concurrently  enlisted  or 
reenll.sted,  or  his  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enlistment  shall  be  concurrently  extended, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  a  Re?cr\e  of  the  Air 
Force  for  service  in  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  7.  Title  32,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  302  is  amended  to  rend  as 
follows; 

"§  302.  Enlistments,  reenlistments,   and   ex- 
tensions 

"(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  original  enlist- 
ments in  the  National  Guard  may  be  ac- 
cepted for — 

■■^1)  any  specified  term,  not  less  than 
three  years,  for  persons  who  have  not  served 
iu  an  armed  force;  or 

"(2)  any  specified  term,  not  less  than  one 
year,  for  j)ersons  v.ho  have  served  in  any 
armed  forte. 

"lb)  Under  rfgtilations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  reenlistment  in 
tlie  National  Guard  may  be  accepted  for  any 
specified  period,  or,  if  the  person  last  served 
in  one  of  the  highest  five  enlisted  grades,  for 
an  unspecihed  period. 

"(c)  Enlistments  or  reenlistments  in  the 
National  Guard  may  be  extended — 

"(1)  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  at  the  request  of 
the  mem!)er,  for  any  period  not  less  than  six 
months;  or 

"(2)  by  proclam.atlon  of  the  President,  If 
Congress  declares  an  einerfency.  until  six 
mon'hs  aft°r  termitiati  n  t  f  that  emer- 
gency." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  is  .amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item; 

"002.  Enlistments." 

following    item 


and    inserting 
thereof: 


the 


In    place 


"302.  Enlistments,     reenlistments,     and     ex- 
tensions." 

Skc  8.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 5,  6,  and  7  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect 
any  enlistment,  reenlistment,  or  appoint- 
ment entered  Into  or  made  before  the  effec- 
tive da.te  of  this  Act. 


Sec  9  (a)  Section  29(ai  of  the  Act  of 
AngMst  10.  1956.  as  amended  (5  U,SC  30r ) . 
IS  am.ended  by  striking  out  the  words  "fiscal 
year"  wliere',  ei  they  r^ppear  tlierein  md  sub- 
stituting the  words  "calendar  year  '  in  lieu 
tliereof. 

(b)  Except  with  respect  to  substitute 
postal  employees,  the  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  become 
effective  as  of  January  1.  1961.  and  with 
respect  to  su.bstitute  postal  employees  such 
pmendm.ents  shall  become  effectne  as  of 
January  1,  1962. 

The  amendment  v.as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  Mi-. 
President,  may  we  have  an  explaiiation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ri.'>k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record  a  portion  of 
lli3  commiaee  report  on  Hou.'^e  bill  5490. 

There  bem?  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  <No.  498 >  was  ordered 
to  be  printcfi  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  would  make  omnibus  amend- 
ments to  the  laws  relating  to  the  (3-month 
training  program  and  participation  in  the 
Reserve  components. 

Tlie  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955  contem- 
plated a  6-month  training  i>rcgram  only  for 
jjersons  under  the  age  of  18' 2-  Subsequf-nt 
to  the  enactnient  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Act 
of  1955.  Selective  Service  re^zulations  that 
defer  a  person  participating  satn^factorlly  In 
the  Reserve  have  made  possible  the  success- 
ful operation  of  a  6-month  training  program 
for  persons  over  the  age  of  18'2-  There  are 
now  some  statutory  gaps,  however,  that  this 
bill  is  intended  to  close.  The  principal 
fe.-itures  of  the  bill  are — 

1.  To  reduce  from  8  to  6  years  the  obli- 
gated service  of  perrons  who  enlist  In  the 
6-month  training  program  before  reaching 
the  age  of  18'^.  Those  who  enlist  In  this 
program  before  reaching  the  age  of  18 '2  "ow 
have  an  8-year  obligation,  wliile  those  who 
enlist  in  it  aft^er  reaching  the  age  of  18 ^j 
have  a  6-year  obligation. 

2  To  pro'.ide  a  statutory  deferment  for 
those  who  enlist  in  the  6-n^.onth  training 
program  after  reaching  the  age  of  18' 2. 
Those  persons  now  ha^■e  a  deferment  only  by 
regulation. 

3.  To  pro'.-ide  au^V;ority  for  the  priority 
Induction  of  persons  who  enlist  in  the  6- 
month  training  progr.am  after  reaching  the 
age  of  18'2  a-Dd  who  fail  to  participate  satis- 
factorily. Existing  authority  for  such  pri- 
ority induction  Is  limited  to  those  who  enlist 
Ijpfore  reaching  the  age  of  18';. 

4  To  provide  authority  for  requiring  an 
additional  45  d.iys  of  trainir.g  for  members 
of  the  National  Guard  who  fall  to  partici- 
pate satisfactorily  in  Reserve  training. 
Existing  authority  for  45  days  of  additional 
active  duty  for  training  as  an  enforcement 
measure  is  limited  to  niembcrs  of  the 
PLCserve. 

5.  To  provide  flexibility  in  the  terms  of 
enlistment  in  the  National  Guard.  The  law 
now  provides  that  original  enlistments  in 
the  guard  shall  be  for  3  years  and  reenlist- 
ments for  periods  of  1  or  3  years.  The  bill 
proposes  to  pro'.Ide  that  enlistments  in  the 
National  Guard  may  be  acccjJied  for  any 
specified  term  not  less  tlian  3  years  fur  per- 
sons Willi  no  pr.or  &cr\ice  and  fc^r  any  speci- 
fied t.crm  not  less  than  1  year  for  persons  who 
have  had  prior  service.  Tlie  requirement 
that  original  enlistments  must  be  for  3  years 
has  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  enlistments  of 
persons  who  have  a  rem.aining  Reserve  obli- 
gation of  le-ss  than  3  years. 

6  To  modify  a  requirement  that  ROTC 
graduates  who  are  not  needed  on  ext.ended 
active  daty  must  perform  active  duty  for 
training  for  6  months.  Tlie  Department  of 
Defense  indicates  that  the  necessary  train- 
ing can  be  given  in  less  than  6  months  and 
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desires  to  substitute  a  variable  period  of  3 
to  6  months  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
concerned  but  with  the  requirement  that  the 
initial  period  of  active  duty  for  training  be 
of  sufficient  length  to  qualify  the  officer  for 
mobilization  assignment. 

7.  To  revert  to  a  calendar  year  basis  for 
computing  the  15  days  of  annual  leave  with 
pay  to  which  reservists  who  are  Federal  em- 
ployees are  entitled  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming active  duty  for  training.  Until 
Public  Law  86-559  was  enacted,  the  15  days 
of  leave  with  pay  were  credited  on  a  calendar 
year  basis.  The  change  to  a  f^cal  year  basis 
caused  difficulties  for  a  reservist  who  per- 
formed training  duty  in  August  of  1960.  for 
example,  and  whose  unit  was  ordered  to 
training  duty  again  in  June  of  1961. 

LEGISLATIVE  BACKGROUKD 

The  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955  added  to 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952  a 
section  authorizing  an  8-year  enlistment  in 
the  Reserve  of  persons  who  had  not  reached 
the  age  of  184 .  Persons  enlisted  under 
this  program  are  required  to  perform  an  in- 
itial period  of  active  duty  for  training  of  not 
less  than  3  months  or  more  than  6  months 
(in  practice  it  is  6  months)  and  to  partici- 
pate satisfactorily  in  the  Reserve  after  such 
active  duty  for  training  for  the  remainder  of 
their  enlistment,  unless  excused  under  regu- 
lations by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Persons 
who  enlist  in  this  program  and  who  fail  to 
participate  satisfactorily  as  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  may  be  ordered  to  additional 
active  duty  for  training  for  45  days  or  they 
may  be  subjected  to  priority  induction  into 
the  armed  force  of  which  their  Reserve  com- 
ponent Is  a  part. 

In  the  addition  to  the  6-month  training 
program  that  is  being  operated  under  the 
cuthority  of  section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952.  two  other  somewhat 
similar  programs  are  being  conducted. 

The  first  of  these  additional  programs  Is 
for  persons  who  enlist  in  the  Reserve  after 
reaching  the  age  of  18' 2 •  When  section  262 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  originally 
was  enacted,  this  authority  was  needed  to 
provide  draft  exemption  for  those  persons 
who  enlisted  in  the  program  and  continued 
to  participate  satisfactorily  in  it.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  general  authority  for  de- 
ferment or  exemption  from  induction  merely 
because  of  membership  in  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent. Since  section  262  was  enacted.  Se- 
lective Service  regulations  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  opening  the  6-month  training  pro- 
gram to  persons  over  the  age  of  18' 2.  These 
regulations,  which  were  promulgated  under 
Executive  Order  10809,  provided  deferment 
for  any  registrant  who  is  serving  satisfac- 
torily as  a  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  they  protect  such 
a  person  from  Induction  after  completion  of 
6  years  of  satisfactory  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  These  regulations,  in 
combination  with  the  authority  to  enlist 
persons  Into  the  Reserve  components  that  Is 
contained  in  sections  510  and  511  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  made  possible  the 
successful  operation  of  a  6-month  training 
program  for  persons  over  the  age  of  18' j. 
The  persons  who  enlist  in  this  program  in- 
cur a  6-year  obligation  in  contrast  to  the  8- 
year  obligation  that  is  Incurred  by  persons 
enlisting  in  the  6-month  training  program 
before  reaching  the  age  of  18'^.  Moreover. 
since  the  Reser%-e  Forces  Act  of  1955  did  not 
contemplate  a  6-month  training  program  for 
persons  over  the  age  of  18'.^,,  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  priority  induction  of  those 
persons  enlisting  in  the  Reserve  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  18'^,  who  fail  to  participate 
satisfactorily  in  Ready  Reserve  training. 

The  second  program  Involving  6  months 
of  active  duty  for  training,  other  than  that 
authorized  by  section  262  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  is  for  members  of 
the  National  Guard.     Section  6(Cl(2)(Ai    of 


the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  authorizes  a  deferment  for  persorus  under 
the  age  of  18 '2  who  enlist  in  organized  units 
of  the  National  Guard.  This  provision  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  authorizes  deferment  for  persons  In  this 
program  so  long  as  they  continue  to  partici- 
pate satisfactorily  and.  after  reaching  the  age 
of  28.  these  p>ersons  are  exempt  from  iiiduc- 
tion.  Persons  who  have  completed  8  years 
of  satisfactory  service  as  a  member  of  a 
National  Guard  unit  and  who  have  per- 
formed active  duty  for  training  of  not  less 
than  3  months  during  such  period  are  ex- 
empt from  induction,  except  during  a  war 
or  national  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress after  the  effective  date  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  of  1955.  In  practice,  the  perform- 
ance of  an  initial  period  of  active  duty  for 
training  of  6  months  is  prescribed  as  a  condi- 
tion of  enlistment  In  this  program.  Tlie 
Selective  Service  regulati'ins  pmmulgated 
under  Executive  Order  10809  that  provided 
deferment  for  a  registrant  serving  satisfac- 
torily as  a  member  of  a  Reserve  ci^mponent 
also  permitted  the  National  Guard  to  operate 
a  6-month  tralnine  program  for  person,s 
over  the  age  of  18',  There  are  no  statu- 
tory provisions  for  the  priority  Induction 
of  those  persons  who  entered  the  National 
Guard  or  a  Reserve  component  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  18' 2  and  who  do  not  sati.sfac- 
lorlly  discharge  their  obligation  to  partici- 
pate in  training.  Similarly,  there  Is  no 
authority  to  require  45  days  of  additional 
active  duty  for  training  by  those  members 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  who  failed  to  participate 
satisfactorily  in  Ready  Reserve  training 
There  is  a  further  disparity  in  that  persons 
enlisting  in  the  National  Guard  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  18' 2  have  a  total  period  of 
obligated  service  of  only  6  years,  in  con- 
tra'^t  so  the  8  yearj  that  ;u-e  required  before 
a  person  enlisting  in  the  National  Gu.ird 
prior  to  reaching  the  age  of  18 '2  acquires  a 
draft  exemption. 

EXPL.ANATION 

Deferments  and  exemptions  for  Reserves 
As  discussed  earlier,  the  law  does  not  pro- 
vide a  deferment  or  exem.ptlon  for  persons 
enlisting  in  a  Reserve  component  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  18'^.  Nonetheless,  persons 
enlisting  in  a  Reserve  component  after  reach- 
ing the  age  01  18'2  have  their  induction 
postponed  or  delayed  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  participate  satisfactorily.  Persons 
without  pre\  lous  service  who  enlist  In  the 
Ready  Reserve  after  reaching  the  age  of  IS'o 
incur  a  6-year  obligation,  while  those  who 
enlist  before  reachi:ig  the  age  of  18 '2  incur 
an  8-year  obligation.  To  eliminate  the  In- 
congruity that  results  from  imposing  a  longer 
obligation  on  a  person  who  voluntarily  en- 
lists before  he  reaches  the  age  of  liability 
for  induction,  this  bill  would  reduce  the  f)b- 
Ugation  of  persons  enlisting  in  the  Reserve 
before  reaching  the  age  of  18 '2  from  8  to  6 
years. 

Priority  induction 
Existing  law  authori^es  the  priority  In- 
duction of  those  persons  who  enlist  in  the 
Ready  Reser-.e  before  reaching  the  age  of 
18' J  and  who  fall  to  participate  satisfactorily 
as  a  member  of  such  Ready  Reserve.  Those 
persons  who  enter  the  National  Guard  or  a 
Reserve  component  after  reaching  the  age  of 
IS'j  are  not  subject  to  the  priority  induc- 
tion provisions.  Since  this  method  of  en- 
forcing participation  in  National  Guard 
training  is  unavailable,  the  States  have  the 
unsatisfactory  alternatives  of  punishing  the 
person  under  State  codes,  or  of  discharging 
h'ni  ard  causing  him  automatically  to  be- 
come a  member  of  another  Reserve  com- 
ponent. The  bill,  then,  would  authorize  the 
priority  induction  of  those  persons  over  the 
age   of    18' 2    who   become   members    of    the 


Ready  Reserve  of  any  armed  force  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill  and  who  fall  to 
serve  satisfactorily 

Forty- five  days  of  additional  duty  for 

training 

Section  270  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
provides  authority  to  require  persons  en- 
listed or  appointed  In  the  Ready  Reserve 
after  August  9,  1955,  to  perform  45  days  of 
additional  active  duty  for  training  If  they 
fall  to  participate  satisfactorily  In  Ready 
Reserve  training  This  authority  does  not 
apply  to  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  or  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
result.  National  Guard  authorities  have  in- 
aflequate  means  of  dealing  with  those  who 
fail  to  perform  the  required  training  State 
courts-martial  or  discharge  and  reporting  of 
the  person  to  the  Selective  Service  System 
for  routine  induction  are  the  only  means 
of  dealing  with  such  persons  who  have  en- 
listed after  reaching  the  age  of  18' 2-  Prior- 
ity Induction  can  be  used  as  a  last  resort 
for  those  who  have  acquired  a  deferment 
because  of  having  enlisted  before  reaching 
the  age  of   18' 2 . 

The  bill  consequently  would  provide  au- 
thority to  order  persons  who  become  members 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  after  its  effective  date  to  45 
days  of  active  duty  for  training  upon  the 
request  of  State  or  other  appropriate  author- 
ity If  these  persons  fall  to  participate  satis- 
factorily  m   National   Guard    training 

National  Guard  enhstrncnts 
Section  302.  title  32,  United  States  C(xle. 
provides  that  original  enlistments  In  the 
National  Guard  shall  be  for  a  period  of  3 
years,  and  reenlistments  fcir  periods  of  1  or 
3  years.  The  disadvantages  of  these  provi- 
sions are  their  lark  of  flexibility  with  respect 
to  length  of  enlistments,  the  admlnlstratl-.e 
burden  which  is  imposed  upon  the  National 
Guard  in  effecting  enlistments  and  dis- 
charges in  order  to  comply  with  the  law. 
and  the  deterrent  effect  which  present  re- 
quirements  have   upon   eniistments 

In  the  Regular  Army  and  the  Regular  A,r 
Force,   persons   may  enlist   for   periods   from 

2  to  6  years  Normal  enlistments  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force  are  4  to  6  years  In  the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Air  F'-'rce  Reserve, 
periods  of  enlistment  are  prcscril>ed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  Tills  greater  flexibility 
allows  persons  to  enter  a  comp-nent  for  a 
period  more  nearly  fitting  the  persfjn  s  plans 
and  avoids  the  necessity  for  e.Tecting  dis- 
charges and  reenlistments,  the  administra- 
tive burden  of  which  has  led  many  States 
to   prohibit    1-year   reenlistments. 

The  requirement  that  nriginal  en'.i.-.tments 
In  the  National  Gu.ird  be  for  a  period  of  3 
years  has  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  enlistments 
in  the  cases  of  persons  who  have  a  remaining 
Ready  Reserve  ser\lce  obligation  of  less  than 

3  years. 

For  example,  a  person  leaving  the  Active 
Army  or  Air  Force  with  an  obligation  to 
participate  In  the  Ready  Reserve  for  a  period 
of  only  2  years  would  be  reluctant  to  enlist 
In  a  National  Guard  unit  for  3  years.  Other 
persons  who  have  received  basic  training  In 
the  Army  Reserve  or  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
who  may  desire  to  enlist  In  the  National 
Gviard  may  be  discouraged  from  doing  so  If 
the  period  of  enlistment  is  longer  than  the 
remaining  period  of  their  required  Ready 
Reser\e  participation.  The  National  Guard 
has  need  for  such  trained  personnel,  espc- 
clnlly  those  who  have  served  2  or  more  years 
In  the  Active  Army  or  Air  Force,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  encourage  such  per- 
sons to  enlist  in  the  National  Guard.  It  Is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  remove  any  obstacles, 
statutory  or  otherwise,  which  wotild  tend  to 
discourage  such  enlistments. 

Tlie  bill  would  therefore  amend  section  302 
of  title  32  to  permit  enlistment  of  nonprior 
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servicemen  for  3  years  or  more,  and  prior 
Berrlcemen  to  enlist  for  1  year  or  more.  This 
will  provide  a  flexible  enlistment  program, 
and  persons  will  be  enabled  to  enlist  in  the 
National  Guard  and  as  Reserves  for  their 
total  remaining  service  obligation,  of  what- 
ever duration.  Persons  In  one  of  the  highest 
five  enlisted  grades  will  be  allowed,  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretaries,  to  enlist  for 
an  indefinite  period  on  a  career  basis,  par- 
alleling that  for  "first  three  graders"  of  the 
active  establishment  in  sections  3256  and 
8256  of  title  10. 

In  addition,  in  lieu  of  the  discharge  and 
reenlistment.  with  the  consequent  paper- 
work now  required  in  the  National  Guard,  a 
pers<ni  may  request  extension  of  his  current 
enlistment  for  any  period  not  less  than  6 
months,  which.  If  authorized,  can  be  ac- 
complished qvuckly  and  simply  with  a  mini- 
mum of  adminis',ra:i\e  work  Tlie  present 
provisions  authorizing  the  Involuntary  ex- 
lension  of  enlistments  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency  are  continued. 

Active  duty  for  faining  for  ROTC  graduates 

Section  6idnli  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  St^rvlce  Act  provides  that 
ROTC  graduates  commissioned  In  a  Reserve 
comixuient  of  the  Armed  Forces  whose  serv- 
ices are  not  required  on  acti\e  duty  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  obligation  undertaken  by 
them  shall  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for 
training  with  such  armed  force  for  a  period 
of  6  months.  Howe\er,  It  is  unecfiuomical  to 
require  a  6-m"nth  active  duty  fur  training 
peri(xl  for  these  officers  if  It  Is  p(jsslbie  to 
indoctrinate  and  tram  thein  In  less  lime  It 
is  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  as  much  flex- 
ibility as  possible  In  pre.'^cribing  such  duty 
tours  for  these  officers. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  substitutes  a 
v;iriable  period  of  3  to  6  months  In  the  dis- 
cretion <jf  the  Secretary  of  the  service  con- 
cerned, for  the  directory  6-month  pr^nlslon 
of  present  law.  with  the  proviso  that  the 
initial  peilcxl  of  act;-. e  duty  for  training  be 
Oi  sufficient  duration  to  qualify  the  officer 
for  mobilization  astignmeut. 

It  Is  desirable  also  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  with  reference  to  the 
Re.serve  obligation  of  these  officers  The 
present  law  states  that  such  an  officer  "shall 
be  assigned  to  an  appropriate  Reserve  unit 
until  the  eiizhth  anniversary  of  the  receipt 
of  a  commission." 

Tlie  bill  would  permit  the  officer  to  com- 
plete his  service  obliiiatlon  in  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent In  any  armed  force.  It  also  would 
reduce  the  requirement  for  8  years  of  serv- 
ice In  a  Reserve  component  to  6  ye.irs  m 
order  to  achieve  consistency  with  the  re- 
duced service  obligation  of  persons  enllstini;; 
In  the  6-month  training  program. 

Leave  for  reservists  u-ho  arc  Fede'^al 
employees 

Utitil  I960  Ffdernl  eniploypps  who  were 
members  r.f  the  Heserve  were  entitled  to 
leave  with  pay  for  not  more  than  15  days 
In  any  calendar  year  for  the  purpxises  of  per- 
forming training  duty.  Substitute  postal 
employees  were  entitled  to  leave  of  absence 
based  on  the  number  of  hours  worked  In  the 
calendar  year  before  that  In  whkh  they  were 
ordered  to  training  duty.  Public  Law  86-559 
chansed  the  basis  for  computing  this  leave 
from  the  calend.ir  year  to  the  Ii.~c:il  year  to 
coincide  with  the  availability  of  annual 
training  duty. 

The  change  h..s  been  to  the  disadvantage 
of  certain  reservists  who  jjerformed  training 
duty  in  July  or  August  of  1960  and  whose 
units  were  ordered  to  dtitv  again  in  June 
of  1961. 

The  bill  proposes  to  revert  ^n  the  calend.Tr- 
year  ba'is  for  crediting  this  leave.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  recommendation  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  committee  sug- 
gests that  the  change  be  made  retrrjactive  to 
January  1.  1961.  for  employees  other  than 
substitute  postal  employees  and  prospective 


to  January  1.  1962.  for  substitute  postal  em- 
ployees. The  difference  In  efTectlve  dates  Is 
not  to  discriminate  against  suljstltute  postal 
empk^yees.  Instead,  It  recognizes  that  the 
leave  of  these  employees  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  their  service  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  1960  change  had  created  quite  a  problem 
in  resolving  the  rights  of  the  substitute 
postal  employees  that  was  solved  by  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  decision  that.  In  effect, 
postp<3ned  the  full  operation  of  such  change 
for  substitute  jxjstal  employees  until  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  The  committee  expects  the 
Comptroller  to  make  an  appropriate  adjust- 
ment for  substitute  p»istal  employees  during 
the  transition  period  similar  to  that  author- 
ized by  the  Comptroller  at  the  time  of  the 
cliant!c  from  a  calendar-  xo  a  flscal-year  basis. 

LFNGTH  or  OBLIGATKD  Si  RVICE 

As  referred  to  the  committee  the  bill  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  service  obligation  of 
persons  enlisting  In  the  Resf^rve  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  18'2  from  6  to  8  years.  It 
obviously  Is  incongruous  for  a  person  who 
enlists  before  he  is  draft  vulnerable  to  have 
a  longer  obligation  than  a  person  who  en- 
lif-ts  after  reaching  the  age  at  which  he  is 
subject  to  inducti(.)n.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, decided  to  make  the  service  obligation 
of  persons  enlisting  in  the  6-month  train- 
ing program  uniform  at  the  6-year  level  In- 
stead of  at  8  years.  This  change  would  be 
retroactive  in  effect  and  would  extend  to 
those  jK-rsons  who  have  enlisted  at  a  time 
when  an  8-year  obligation  was  required.  A 
corresjxindlng  reduction  from  8  to  6  years  has 
been  made  In  the  obligation  of  ROTC  grad- 
uates whose  services  are  not  required  on  ex- 
tended active  duty  and  who  perform  6 
months  of  active  duty  for  training  Instead. 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  this  re- 
duced obligation  should  not  be  construed 
as  an  indication  that  International  condi- 
tions permit  any  relaxation  In  our  prepared- 
ness etiorts  or  in  our  attempts  to  achieve  an 
effective  Reserve.  There  Is  full  awareness 
of  the  Importance  In  creating  a  trained  Re- 
serve composed  largely  of  persons  who  have 
not  previously  fought  a  war  or  served  on 
active  duty  for  long  periods.  At  the  same 
time  the  coniinittee  strongly  believes  that 
the  responsibilities  for  defending  our  coun- 
try should  be  shared  fairly  and  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  service  obligation  should 
cause  an  increase  In  the  number  of  eligible 
persons  who  have  been  given  some  training 
and  who  would  be  available  in  the  event  of 
an  eniereency. 

The  8-year  obligation  was  Imposed  on 
p>ersons  in  the  6-month  training  program 
by  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955.  Tliis  re- 
port has  mentioned  elsewhere  that  when  the 
1955  act  was  considered  there  was  no 
thought  of  a  6-month  training  program 
being  offered  to  persons  over  the  age  of  IS'-j. 
When  such  a  program  was  initiated  an  in- 
equity resulted  in  that  persons  under  the 
age  of  18' 2  had  an  8-year  obligation,  while 
persons  who  enlisted  in  the  6-monih  train- 
ing program  after  reaching  the  age  of  18' 2 
had  a  6-year  obligation.  Tlie  Army  Ret-erve 
and  the  Army  National  Guard,  the  largest 
users  of  the  G-month  training  program,  ad- 
justed this  Inequity  by  varying  the  period 
lor  which  enlistees  were  required  to  p.iriici- 
pate  actively  in  the  Reserve.  Persons  enlist- 
ing in  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  National 
Guard  before  reaching  the  age  of  18  =  2  were 
required  u;»  perform  6  months  of  active  duty 
for  training.  3  years  of  active  participation 
in  the  Ready  Reserve,  and  4'2  years  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  Standby  Reserve.  Persons 
enlisting  in  the  Reserve  and  the  National 
Guard  after  reaching  the  age  of  IS'j  are 
required  to  perfoim  6  months  of  active  duty 
lor  training  and  5'2  years  of  active  partici- 
pation in  the  Ready  Reserve.  Hence,  al- 
though a  person  entering  the  program  after 
reaching  the  age  of  18 '.^  has  a  total  obliga- 
tion of  only  6  years,  these  persons  are  re- 


quired to  participate  actively  for  5 '4  years, 
or  3'^  years  longer  than  a  person  who  en- 
tered the  program  before  he  was  draft  vul- 
nerable. In  the  Marine  Corps,  persons  en- 
tering the  6-month  training  program  are 
required  to  perform  6  months  of  active  duly 
for  training,  followed  by  4 '4  years  of  active 
participation  in  the  Reedy  Reserve,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  {jerson  enlisted  before 
or  after  reaching  the  age  of  18 ',2  Tl-e  re- 
maining part  of  the  total  obligation  Is  spent 
in  the  Ready  Reserve,  but  there  Is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  person  participate  ac- 
tively after  5  yeprs  Thus,  the  Ready 
Reserve  designation  Is  more  a  measure  of 
vulnerability  for  recall  to  active  duty  than  a 
measure  of  the  extent  of  the  person's  par- 
ticipation  in  Reserve  training. 

Persons  who  are  members  of  the  Standby 
Reserve  can  be  recalled  to  active  duty  only 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  and  then  only  if  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  has  determined 
that  the  member  is  available  for  active  duty 
A  person  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  may  be  recalled  to  active  duty  in- 
voluntarily In  a  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  alone  after  Augvist 
9,  1955  For  members  of  the  Army  Reserve 
and  the  National  Guard  the  effect  of  the 
committee  action  Is  to  release  those  persons 
who  enlisted  in  the  6-month  training  pro- 
gram before  reaching  the  age  of  18 1-2  from 
2  years  of  membership  In  the  Standby  Re- 
serve. Since  Standby  reservists  can  be  re- 
called to  active  duty  only  In  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war  or  national  emergency 
and  only  after  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  has  determined  that  the  member  Is 
available  for  active  duty,  it  Is  apparent  that 
the  change  will  not  substantially  aifect  the 
availability  of  reservists  In  these  compo- 
nents. In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  some  persons  who  now  are 
liable  for  recall  as  members  of  the  Ready 
Reserve,  although  they  are  not  actively  par- 
ticipating In  training.  This  Ready  Reserve 
strength  reduction  for  the  Marine  Corps 
would  be  about  1.500  in  1962.  5.900  In  1963. 
and  7.200  In  1964.  with  declining  annual  loss 
thereafter.  To  maintain  the  same  Marine 
Corps  Ready  Reserve  strength  from  fiscal 
year  1968  forward,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
recruit  and  train  additional  personnel  In  the 
6-month  training  program  starting  In  fi.scal 
year  1963.  The  committee  considers  that 
the  additional  costs  of  recruiting  and  train- 
ing such  personnel  are  Justified,  not  only  In 
the  Interest  of  causing  the  obligation  for 
military  service  to  be  more  extensively 
shared,  but  also  In  the  Interest  of  having 
more  persons  with  some  military  training 
available  in  the  manpower  pool  In  other 
words.  It  might  be  more  convenient  and  less 
expensive  to  have  a  10-  or  12-year  obliga- 
tion than  a  6-  or  8-year  one.  but  against 
convenience  and  expense  must  be  balanced 
the  objective  of  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  burden  of  military  service. 

One  other  consideration  needs  to  be  nien- 
tioned  Under  the  committee  bill  the  cbll- 
gatlon  of  a'l  persons  In  the  Armed  Forces 
will  be  6  years.  Without  compensatory 
arrangements  In  Uie  form  of  the  length  of 
active  participation  required,  this  uniform 
requirement  might  be  unfair,  since  a  per- 
son who  has  perform.ed  2  years  or  more  of 
extended  active  duty  obviously  has  con- 
tributed more  than  a  person  who  has  per- 
formed only  6  months  of  active  duty  for 
trainlne.  The  committee  believes  that  this 
problem  can  be  solved  fairly  by  adjusting 
the  period  of  time  that  a  i:>erson  Is  required 
to  participate  actively  In  the  Reserve  In 
accordance  with  the  length  of  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  training  performed.  For  ex- 
ample, a  2-year  Inductee  should  be  required 
to  paiticipate  actively  in  tlie  Reserve  for  a 
shorter  period  than  a  person  who  enlists  in 
the  6-month  training  program  before  he  Is 
draft  vulnerable,   and  a  person  who  enlists 
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In  the  6-month  training  program  before  he 
is  draft  vulnerable  should  be  required  to 
participate  actively  for  a  shorter  period  than 
a  person  who  enlists  in  the  6-month  train- 
ing program  after  he  is  draft  vulnerable. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  adequate  au- 
thority under  existing  law  to  establish  the 
required  periods  of  active  participation  in 
the  Reserve  on  a  graduated  basis. 

COST   AND    BUDGET    D.ATA 

The  only  parts  of  the  bill  having  a  finan- 
cial impact  are  the  provisions  1 1 )  authoriz- 
ing 45  days  of  active  duty  for  training  for 
members  of  the  National  Guard  who  fail  to 
participate  satisfactorily.  (2)  reducing  the 
length  of  active  duty  for  training  by  ROTC 
graduates,  and  (3i  reducing  from  8  to  6  years 
the  service  obligation  of  persons  entering 
the  6-month  training  program  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  18 '2. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates  that 
the  enforcement  of  active  participation  by 
members  of  the  National  Guard  through 
ordering  those  who  fail  to  participate  sat- 
isfactorily to  45  days  of  active  duty  for 
:;„:-:i:-.g  would  cost  a  maximum  of  $325,000 
in  the  first  year,  with  a  diminishing  annual 
cost  thereafter  that  will  level  off  at  about 
$160,000. 

Annual  savings  of  about  $18  million  are 
estimated  to  result  from  the  reduction  in 
the  length  of  the  active  duty  for  training 
tours  by  ROTC  graduates. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  fiscal  effects 
rf  the  reduction  in   the  obligated  service  of 
persons  who  enlist  in  the  6-month  training 
program    before    reaching    the    age    of    18' 2- 
Except    for    this  change,    the    Army    Reserve 
and    the    Army    National    Guard    personnel 
affected   would  have  served  an   additional  2 
years   as   members   of    the   Standby   Reserve 
Presumably   no  replacements  for  these  per- 
.sons  need  to  be  recruited  and  trained.     The 
Marine  Corps  personnel  affected  would  other- 
wise have  served  2  additional  years  as  mem- 
bers  of   the  Ready   Reserve,   with   a   vulner- 
ability for  recall   to  active  duty,  but  not  in 
a   training  status.     To  estimate  the  cost  of 
training  additional  persons  to  maintain  the 
numbers    of    Marine    Corps    reservists    now 
projected  for  fiscal   year  1969  and  following 
years  it  Is  necessary  to  make  many  assump- 
tions and  guesses,  including  the  strength  of 
the    Marine    Corps    Ready    Reserve    In    1969 
and  the  percentage  of  Marine  Corps  6-month 
trainees  who  enlist  before  reaching  the  age 
of  18'2.    A  preliminary  staff  estimate  is  that 
an  additional  4,000  6-month  enlistees  In  1963 
and  an  additional  8.000  In  1964  and  following 
years    would    enable    the    Marine    Corps    to 
maintain   the   Ready  Reserve  strength   pro- 
jected  for    1969   and   following   years   under 
existing  law.     The  cost  of  giving  6  months 
of  active  duty  for  training  to  one  enlistee  is 
slightly  more  than  $1,000. 

DEPARTMENTAL    RECOMMENDATION 

Printed  below  and  hereby  made  a  part  of 
this  report  Is  a  letter  from  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  indicating  that  the  bill 
as  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  was  a 
part  of  the  legislative  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recommended 
that  the  obligated  service  of  persons  enter- 
ing the  6-month  training  program  after 
reaching  rhe  age  of  18 ''2  be  increased  from  6 
to  8  years.  For  reasons  explained  earlier  In 
this  report  the  committee  has  reduced  the 
obligation  of  those  enlisting  In  the  6-month 
training  program  before  reaching  the  age 
of  18 -2  from  8  to  6  years  in  order  to  make 
the  length  of  service  obligation  uniform. 
Exc-ept  for  this  change,  the  Department  of 
Defense  approves  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 
Also  printed  bclo  v  and  made  a  part  of  this 
report  is  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  dated  May  29,  1961, 
recommending  :,he  amendment  to  section  9 
th.-it  has  been  adopted  by  the  committee. 


Department  of  the  Ahmy, 
Washington.  DC,  January  3.  1961. 
Hon.    Richard    M.    Nixon. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  There  is  inclosed  a 
draft  of  legislation  to  provide  fur  more 
effective  participation  in  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  1961.  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1960,  that  It  has  n<i  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposal  fur  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress  The  Department 
of  the  Army  has  been  designated  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  this  legislation  It  is  recommended  that 
this    proposal    be   enacted   by   the   Congress 

PT.RPOSE    OF    THE    LECLSLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  (1)  to 
provide  for  the  deferment  of  a  member  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  who,  before  being  ordered 
to  report  for  induction,  agrees  or  has  agreed 
to  perform  3  to  6  months  active  duty  for 
tr?!nlnK.  so  long  as  he  continues  to  serve 
satisfactorily  In  the  Ready  Reserve;  (2i  to 
provide  for  a  draft  exemption  for  a  member 
if  he  serves  satisfactorily  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve for  the  period  that  he  is  required  by 
l:iw  to  rem.-i-ln  in  the  Ready  Reserve,  or  who 
during  such  service  has  performed  active 
duty  for  training  with  an  armed  force  for 
not  less  than  3  consecutive  months;  (3)  to 
authorize  the  priority  induction  of  certain 
members  in  'he  Ready  Reserve  who  are  sub- 
ject to  ir.diic'ion  and  who  fail  to  serve  sat- 
isfacroriiy  as  such  members;  (4(  to  authorize 
the  Army  or  the  Air  Force,  at  the  request  of 
the  Stare  or  other  appropriate  authority,  to 
order  cert 'in  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  or  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  who  fall  to  par- 
ticipate satisfactorily  in  National  Guard 
training  to  additional  active  du»y  for  train- 
ing for  45  days;  (5i  to  provide  for  flexibility 
with  respect  to  the  term  of  enlistments  in 
the  National  Guard;  and  16)  to  provide  for 
flexibility  with  respect  to  the  active  duty  for 
training  obligation  and  the  Reserve  obliga- 
tion of  ROTC  graduates. 

( 1 1    and    I  2  I    Deferments  and  exemptions 
for  Reserves.   Existing  provisions  of  law  pro- 
vide deferments  for  a  member  of  a  Reserve 
comixjnent    who   enli.its   under   section   262. 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as  added 
by  section   2iii.   Reserve   Forces  Act  of   1955 
1 69    Stat.    600 1     (8-year  enlistment,    3    to   6 
months'  active  duty  for  training  program  1 , 
r-c   long    as    he    participates   satisfactorily   in 
Ready    Reserve    tralnine.      This    program    is 
restricted    to    individuals    enlisting    prior    to 
attaining  age  18^2-    In  the  National  Guard. 
an  Individual  enlisting  or  accepting  an  ap- 
pointment   in    an    organized    unit    prior    to 
reaching  age  18 U    is  granted,  under  section 
6(C)  (2n  A).  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act    (62  Stat.   610).  as  amended    (50 
use   app   456(c)  (2  M  A)  ».  a  statutory  defer- 
ment   from    indxiction    so    long   as   he   serves 
satisfactorily  as  a  member  of  his  unit.     Both 
of  the  cited  provisions  also  provide  that  any 
member  who  serves  on  active  duty  for  train- 
ing for  at  least  3  months  and  who  completes 
8  years  of  satisfactory  service  is  exempt  from 
induction,  except  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency   declared    by   Congrci^s.     The  law, 
however,  does  not  provide  any  deferment  or 
exemption  for  individuals  enlisting  in  a  Re- 
serve component  after  they  reach  age   18 '2. 
Under    current    Selective    Service    directives. 
the  induction  of  any  individual  is  postponed 
or  delayed  so   long   as   he  continues  to  par- 
ticipate  satisfactorily   in    a    Reserve    compo- 
nent.    In  accord  with  this  policy,  the  Army 
ha-s  a  Reserve  component  procurement  pro- 
gram for  individuals  aged  18 '2  to  25.  inclu- 
sive, which  requires  6  months  of  active  duty 
for  training  and  participation  thereafter  un- 
til the  sixth  anniversary  cf  the  date  of  en- 


listment. This  program  has  proven  to  b« 
an  extremely  popular  program  with  young 
men  and  hence  provides  a  valuable  flow  of 
basically  trained  individuals  into  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  Non- 
prior-service  personnel  who  enlist  in  a  unit 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  18' 2  years  Incur  an  8- 
year  obligation.  However,  non-prior-servlce 
personnel  who  so  enlist  after  they  attain  the 
age  of  18 '2  incur  a  6-year  obligation.  The 
Department  believes  that  all  non-prior-serv- 
lce personnel  who  enlist  in  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent should  incur  the  same  obligation 
The  proposed  legislation  equalizes  the  two 
age  groups  by  providing  that  the  18' 2-  to  26- 
age  group  also  incur  an  8-year  obligation. 
T^his  will  provide  more  equitable  treatment 
with  respect  to  the  inductee  who  perfornxs 
2  years  of  active  duty  and  Incurs  a  6-year 
obligation. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  give  flexi- 
bility to  the  existing  prcjgram  by  authoriz- 
ing a  sUtuMry  deferment  for  any  member 
m  the  Ready  Reserve  who.  before  being  or- 
dered to  report  for  induction,  agrees  or  has 
agreed  to  perform  3  to  6  m  .nths  active  dutv 
for  training,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  may  prescribe,  so 
long  as  he  continues  o  serve  satisfactorily 
as  a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve,  and  will 
require  that  this  Initial  peri'Xl  of  active  duty 
for  training  will  be  of  sufficient  duration  to 
qualify  the  individuals  concerned  as  basi- 
cally trained  for  duties  a.ssigned  If  the 
member  serves  satisfactorily  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  for  the  period  that  he  Is  required 
by  law  to  remain  In  the  Ready  Reserve,  or 
has  during  such  service  performed  active 
duty  for  training  with  an  armed  force  for 
not  less  than  3  consecutive  months,  he  will 
thereafter  be  exempt  from  Induction  under 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act.  except  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress. 

(3)    Priority   Induction   for   Reserves     Sec- 
tion   6icm2)(E)    of    the    Universal    Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.   supra,  authorizes 
the   priority   Induction    of  those   individuals 
enlisted  or  appointed  In  the  Ready   Reserve 
of    any    Reserve    component    of    the    Armed 
Forces   pursuant   to    authority   contained    in 
section   6c   of   the  Universal    Military  Train- 
ing and   Service  Art.  or  er.Iisted    under  sec- 
tion  262   of   the    Arm'>d    Forces    Reser\e   Act 
of    1952,   as  amended,  supra    18-year   enlist- 
ment o;   17-  to   18 '2 -year-olds  who  agree  to 
perform  6  months'  active  duty  for  training  1, 
when  such  Individuals  fail  to  serve  satisfac- 
torily  as   a   member   of    the    Ready    Reserve 
The  individuals  affected  by  this  provision  of 
law   are,    therefore,   restrirted    to    those    who 
enter  the  National  Guard  or  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent prior  to  renching  age  18'2;  those  who 
become  members  of  such  organization  after 
atualning   age    18' 2    are   not   subject   to   the 
priority    Induction    provisions      In    the    Re- 
serve components   (other  than   the  Army  or 
Air   National   Guard   of    the    United   Statesi. 
any    person,    18 '2    or   older,    who   Is    enlisted 
or  appointed  after  August  9.   1955.  and  who 
falls  to  participate  satisfactorily,  may  be  or- 
dered to  additional  active  duty  for  training 
for  45  days      However,  there  Is  no  means  of 
enforcing    participation    In    National    Guard 
training      The    States,    therefore,    are    faced 
with  the  distasteful   alternatives  of  pv:nish- 
Ing  the  individual  under  State  codes  or  dis- 
charging   the    individual    and    allowing    him 
to  become   automatically   a  member  of   one 
of    the    other    Reserve    components,     where 
efforts   niust   be  made    to   induce  participa- 
tion   before    the   45-day    enforcement    provi- 
sion  may   be   applied.     'While   such    persons 
may    be    reported    to    Selective    Service    for 
failure  to  participate  satisfactorily,   there  is 
no  assurance   that  they  will   be  Inducted  in 
view  of    limited   quotas    which   now   prevail 
in    many    areas      The    absence    of    effective 
means  to  provide  prompt  corrective  action 
for  failure  to  participate  on  the  part  of  in- 
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dividuals  entering  a  Reserve  component 
after  reaching  age  18 '2  may  result  In  en- 
couraging others  to  regard  their  participa- 
tion obligations  lightly,  thus  creating 
serious  problems  of  administration  and  pre- 
venting the  attainment  of  well-trained, 
well-disciplined  units 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  au- 
th(jriiy  for  the  priority  induction  of  any  per- 
son, otherwise  subject  to  induction,  who  is 
enlisted  or  appointed  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  an  armed  force  after  the  effective  date  of 
tills  legislation  and  who  fails  to  serve  satis- 
factorily as  such  a  memljer 

(4)  Forty-flve  days'  additional  active  duty 
for  training;  Section  270.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  which  provides  authority  to 
order  individuals  enlisted  or  appointed  after 
August  9.  1955.  to  45  days'  additional  active 
duty  for  training  when  they  fail  to  partici- 
pate satisfnctorily  in  Ready  Reserve  training 
does  not  apply  to  members  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  or  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  llie 
disadvantages  st.aied  ini)arngraph  i3i.  above, 
are  also  api)licablp  lo  tlie  lack  of  authority  to 
apply  the  45-day  provision  to  the  National 
Guardsmen.  There  i.s  an  added  considera- 
tion, however,  in  favor  of  applying  the  45-day 
enf^)rcement  provision  t^)  the  National 
Guard.  In  many  cases,  unit  commanders  of 
the  National  Guard  might  prefer  to  have  an 
individual  perform  45  days'  active  duty  for 
training  and  return  to  his  unit,  rather  than 
lose  him  altogether  through  Induction. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  au- 
thority to  order  persons  who  bt>ci)me  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  N.itional  Guard  of  the 
United  States  r)r  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  after  its  effective  date  and  who 
fail  lo  participate  satisfactorily  in  National 
Guard  training  to  45  days'  active  duty  for 
training  at  the  request  of  State  or  other  ap- 
propriate authorities. 

(5)  National  Guard  enlistments;  Section 
302.  title  32.  United  States  Code,  provides 
that  original  enlistments  in  the  National 
Guard  shall  be  lor  a  period  of  3  years,  and 
reenlistments  for  perii^ds  of  1  or  3  years,  Tlie 
disadvantages  of  these  provisions  are  their 
lack  of  flexibility  with  respect  to  length  of 
enlistments,  the  administrative  burden 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  National  Guard 
In  effecting  enlistments  and  discharges  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  law.  and  the  deter- 
rent effect  which  present  requirements  have 
upon  enlistments  In  the  Regular  Army  and 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  individuals  may  enlist 
for  periods  from  2  to  6  years  Normal  enlist- 
ments In  the  Regular  Air  Force  are  4  to  6 
years.  In  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  periods  01  enlistment  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  .Secretary  concerned  Tliis 
greater  flexibility  allows  individuals  to  enter 
a  component  ftir  a  perlixl  more  nearly  fitting 
tlie  individuals  plans  and  avoids  the  neces- 
sity for  effecting  disch.irges  and  reenlist- 
ments. the  administrative  burden  of  which 
has  led  many  States  to  prohibit  1-year  re- 
enlistments.  The  requirement  that  original 
enlistments  in  the  National  Guard  be  for  a 
pernxl  of  3  years  has  acted  as  a  deterrent 
to  enlistments  in  the  cases  of  individuals 
who  have  a  lemaining  Ready  Reserve  service 
obligation  of  less  than  \i  years  For  example, 
an  individual  leaving  Uie  Active  Army  or 
Air  Force  with  an  obligation  to  participate 
ill  the  Beady  Reserve  for  a  period  of  only  2 
years  would  be  reluctant  to  enlist  in  a  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  for  3  years  Other  persons 
who  have  received  basic  training  in  the  Army 
Reserve  or  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  who  may 
desire  to  enlist  in  the  National  Guard,  may 
be  discouraged  Jrom  doing  so  if  the  period 
of  enlistment  is  longer  than  the  remaining 
period  of  their  required  Ready  Reserve  par- 
ticipation. The  National  Guard  has  need  for 
such  trained  personnel,  especially  those  who 
have  served  2  or  more  years  in  the  Active 
Army  or  Air  Force,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  encourage  such  individuals  to  enlist 


In  the  National  Guard.  It  Is  desirable,  there- 
fore, to  remove  any  obstacles,  statutory,  or 
otherwise,  which  would  tend  to  discourage 
such  enlistments. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  sec- 
tion 302,  supra,  to  provide  that  enlistments 
In^the  National  Guard  may  be  accepted  for 
any  specified  term,  not  less  than  3  years,  of 
persons  with  no  prior  service,  or  for  any 
specified  term,  not  less  than  1  year,  of  per- 
sons who  have  had  prior  service  In  any 
armed  force.  It  would  also  provide  that  re- 
enlistments  could  be  accepted  for  any  speci- 
fied period  or.  If  the  person  last  served  In 
one  of  the  highest  five  grades,  for  an  un- 
specified period.  Extensions  of  enlistments 
could  be  accepted  for  any  period  of  not  less 
than  6  months.  Persons  enlisting  or  reen- 
llsting  In  the  National  Guard  would  be  con- 
currently enlisted  or  reenllsted  as  Reserves  of 
tlie  Army  or  Air  Force,  as  appropriate.  The 
pr'  iposed  amendments  discussed  in  this  para- 
graph are  the  same  amendments  recom- 
mended in  the  Department  of  Defense  report 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  oi  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H  R    6296.  85lh  Congress. 

(61  Active  duty  for  training  for  ROTC 
graduates:  Section  6(d)  (1|  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  supra,  pro- 
vides that  ROTC  graduates  commissujned  in 
a  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
whose  services  are  not  required  on  active 
duty  m  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  under- 
taken by  them  shall  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
lor  training  with  such  armed  force  for  a  pe- 
rnxl of  6  months.  However,  it  is  uneconom- 
ical to  require  a  6-month  active  duty  for 
training  pericxl  for  these  officers  if  It  is  pos- 
sible to  indoctrinate  and  train  them  In  less 
time.  It  IS  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  as 
much  flexitjiUty  as  possible  in  prescribing 
such  duty  tours  for  these  officers.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  substitutes  a  variable  period 
of  3  to  6  months,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  ol  the  service  concerned,  for  the 
directory  6-month  provision  of  present  law. 
with  the  proviso  that  the  initial  peritxl  of 
active  duty  for  training  be  of  sufficient  dura- 
tion to  qualify  the  officer  for  mobilization 
assignment 

It  Is  desirable  also  to  have  a  certain 
ani(junt  of  flexibility  with  reference  to  the 
Reserve  obligation  of  these  officers.  The 
present  law  states  that  such  an  officer  "shall 
be  assigned  to  an  appropriate  Reserve  unit 
until  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of 
a  commission  •  *  •"  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion retains  the  requirement  of  8  years  of 
service  in  a  Reserve  component,  but  restates 
this  recjuirement  to  permit  the  officer  to 
complete  the  service  obligation  in  a  Reserve 
component  of  any  armed  force 

COST    AND    Bt'DCET    DATA 

If  this  legislation  Is  enacted,  of  the  seven 
items  which  make  up  this  legislative  pro- 
posal, only  that  provision  which  would  au- 
thorize members  of  the  National  Guard  who 
fail  to  participate  satisfactorily  to  be  ordered 
to  45  days'  active  duty  for  training  would 
result  in  increased  costs  to  the  Government. 
It  is  estimated  that,  for  a  5-year  period  fol- 
lowing enactment,  this  Item  would  cost  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  as 
follows: 


Army 

.\ir  Kuiif 

1st  year 

2<l  year .........: 

'M  year 

4lli  yoar 

.Mil  vt'ur 

$.Vn.  (KK) 

L''J.'i.  I»»P 
170,  (mo 

1  'lO,  1 «  Kl 
l.VI.  (100 

$25,o<io 

17,  (Ml 

]().  0(1(1 
10.  (««l 

Id,  (KIO 

the  reduction  In  the  length  of  the  active 
duty  for  training  tours  of  ROTC  graduates 
participating  in  the  6  months,  8-year  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WlLBEH  M.  BrUCKER, 

Secretary  of  the  Annv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  5490'  was  read  the 
third  time,  ana  passed. 


The  above  amounts  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  any  estimate  for  appropriations 
submitted  through  budget  channels  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

It  IS  also  estimated  that  an  annual  sav- 
ings of  about  $1.8  million  would  result  from 


SIZE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  TRUCKS  ON 
MASSACHUSETTS  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  Representative  McCormack, 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House,  had 
the  House  pass  House  Joint  Resolution 
472.  That  joint  resolution  would  per- 
mit, until  March  15.  1962.  trucks  using 
Massachusetts  highways  to  exceed  the 
weight  and  size  requirements  in  con- 
nection with  the  receipt  of  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  talked  with  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Smith  I.  and  with  the  majority  leader, 
and  with  the  minority  leader.  I  hoF>e 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  promptly 
passed  by  the  Senate,  so  that  Massa- 
chusetts may  receive  these  highway 
funds  until  March  15  of  next  year,  even 
though  the  size  and  weight  of  trucks 
on   its  highways  are  too  great. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  not  press  for  action 
on  this  measure.  One  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  National  Highway 
Act  of  1956  was  the  accomplishment  of 
national  standards  of  weights  and  mea- 
surements of  trucks.  If  Congress  were 
to  start  permitting.  State  by  State,  the 
States  to  receive  benefits 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  yield, 
let  me  say  the  joint  resolution  would 
permit  this  in  Massachusetts  only  un- 
til March  15.  1962.  Apparently  the  act 
became  law  without  knowledge  in  Ma.';- 
sachusetts   of  the   limitations   under  it. 

If  this  joint  resolution  is  not  enacted. 
Massachusetts  will  have  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  its  legislature,  in  order 
to  have  its  law  changed.  In  order  to 
avoid  that  expense,  and  because  of  the 
question  of  time,  and  in  order  to  permit 
Massachusetts  to  share  in  the  benefits 
under  the  Highway  Act.  Representative 
McCormack  had  the  House  pass,  on 
yesterday,  this  joint  resolution;  and  the 
House  passed  it  unanimously. 

I  have  taken  up  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Case! 
and  with  the  majority  leader  and  his 
a.ssistant.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa iMr.  Kerr].  I  believe  the  pro- 
cedure authorized  by  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  helpful 

I  agree  entirely  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  says.  But  if  the 
joint  resolution  is  not  enacted,  it  will  be 
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necessary  for  a  special  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  to  be  called 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  permitting  Mas- 
sachusetts to  enact  such  a  measure  be- 
fore the  next  regular  session  of  the 
legislature,  in  January.  This  joint  reso- 
lution will  apply  only  until  March  15, 
1962. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  I  would  not  ask  for  an  extension 
of  the  time  fixed  in  the  measure. 
Massachusetts  will  come  in  conformity 
with  the  legislation  next  year.  It  could 
do  it  this  year  by  calling  a  special  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  press  the  matter  at  this  time.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  I  was  coauthor  of 
the  1956  act.  I  would  regret  very  much 
seeing  an  exception  made  for  a  State. 
It  might  well  be  that  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
would  be  far  less  expensive  than  the 
destruction  of  its  highways  by  over- 
weight vehicles,  and  far.  far  less  ex- 
pensive than  if  such  action  as  is  pro- 
posed becomes  a  precedent  and  the 
precedent  allows  the  law  to  be  violated 
State  by  State. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  defer  consid- 
eration of  the  measure  until  I  can  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  withdraw  my  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  SmithI,  who  is  also  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  measure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  may  say  I  joined  the  Senator  in  my 
proposal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  This 
measure  is  something  we  feel  is  most 
urgent  and  necessary,  but  I  defer  now 
to   the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  immediately  set 
about  studying  the  propo.sal.  I  hope 
that  it  can  be  worked  out. 


REENLISTMENT     BONUSES     UNDER 
THE   CAREER   COMPENSATION   ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  468  House 
bill  4324. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R.  4324> 
to  provide  uniformity  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  entitlement  to  reenlistment 
bonuses  under  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agi-eeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a-k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
relative  to  the  reasons  why  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tills  bill  would  make  uniform  certain  lan- 
guage in  sections  207  and  208  of  the  Career 


Compensation  Act  of  1949  that  pre.scribes 
the  period  within  which  reeiillstments  must 
occur  for  a  member  to  be  entitled  t^  re- 
enlistment  bonuses.  It  Is  Intended  to  el!^ll- 
nate  the  confusion  and  problems  that  have 
resulted  from  the  use  of  the  term  "90  days" 
at  one  place  and  the  term  "three  months"  .it 
another  place  in  the  law. 

EXPLAN\TION 

Until  July  16,  1954,  enlisted  members  of 
the  military  services  who  had  continuous 
service,  that  is  those  who  reenli.sted  within 
3  months  after  the  date  of  their  last  dis- 
charge, were  entitled  to  either  an  enlistment 
allowance  b.ised  upon  ye.irs  of  service  in  the 
enli-,tmcnt  from  which  they  were  lai;t  dis- 
charged :  r  a  rcenll.-tment  bonus  based  upon 
the  number  of  years  for  which  they  reenllst- 
ed.  The  act  of  July  16.  1954,  added  to  the 
Career  Compon.<^ation  Act  of  1949  a  new  sec- 
tion 203  that  prescribes  an  alternative  and 
sometimes  more  liberal  system  of  reenlist- 
ment bonuses  for  persons  reenlisting  after 
July  15.  1951.  and  within  90  days  after  the 
d:>te  of  their  last  discharge. 

After  enactment  of  the  act  of  July  16. 
1954.  some  dischare;ed  enlisted  men  failed 
tT  reali??  that  even  11  they  reenllsted  within 
.T  months  f>fter  their  last  dl.scharge  the 
elapsed  time  frnm  date  of  the  last  discharge 
to  the  date  of  reenll.>--tment  might  be  either 
91  or  92  days  if  one  or  more  31 -day  months 
were  Included  in  the  interim  break  in  serv- 
ice. As  a  result  of  the  unintended  differ- 
ence between  '90  days"  and  "three  moiiths." 
overpayments  of  reenlistment  bonuses  were 
made  by  di'-bursm^  officers  with  a  resulting 
checkage  of  the  difTerenre  between  the  re- 
enlistment bontis  prescribed  by  section  207 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  (re- 
enlistment within  3  months)  and  the 
amount  erroneously  credited  iinder  section 
208  of  that  act  iwhlrh  reqtiires  reenlistment 
within  90  davs  I  This  bill  proposes  to  make 
the  period  within  whicri  reenllstmcnts  must 
be  entered  into  under  both  systems  uniform 
iit  3  month.3.  It  also  will  e.xtend  relief  to 
tho.se  persons  who  have  erroneously  been 
paid  higher  reenlistment  bonuses  as  a  result 
of  the  technical  difference  between  "90  days" 
raid    three  month.s.  ' 

COST 

The  retroactive  costs  resulting  from  enact- 
nietit  of  this  bill  are  estimated  to  be  nomi- 
nal, and  the  Department  of  Defense  Indi- 
cates that  these  costs  can  be  absorbed  within 
current  appropriations. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Piesident.  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  a  que.stion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  just  arrived  on  the 
floor.  As  a  member  of  the  calendar  com- 
mittee, this  measure  ha?  not  in  any  way 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  Have 
these  bills  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ye.s:  they  were 
cleared.  There  weie  three  measures  we 
thought  we  could  bring  up  yesterday, 
but,  for  reasons  beyond  our  control,  we 
did  not  do  so.  They  have  all  been 
cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  i.>  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4324  >  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  PENSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  469.  Hou.se  bill 
845. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R.  845  >  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rate  of  special  pension  pay- 
able to  certain  persons  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Tlie  motion  v. as  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  leported  from  the  Com- 
mitt^^e  on  Finance,  with  an  amendment. 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  tn.sert : 

That  I  a)  subsection  tbi  of  section  560  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "slxty-flve  years"  and  lii.sert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereu''  "fifty  years";  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  ",  and  who  was  honorably 
discharged  from  serMce  by  muster  out,  rcb- 
ignation.  or  otherwi.se". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  560 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  shall  Indicate  whether  or  not 
the  applicant  desires  to  receive  the  special 
pension  provided  by  section  562  of  this  title". 

Six.  2.   (a)    Section  561  nf  title  38.  United 
States  Ccxle,  Is  amei.ded  u>  read  a.s  folluw.s 
■■}  561.  Certificate 

"(a)  The  SecreUiry  concerned  shall  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  each  applicant  Is  en- 
titled to  have  his  name  entered  on  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Furce  Medal  of  Honor  Roll. 
If  the  official  award  of  the  Medal  of  H(jnor 
to  the  applicant,  or  the  (jtlicial  notice  t-o 
liim  thereof,  shows  that  the  Medal  of  Honor 
was  .twarded  to  the  applicant  for  an  act  de- 
scribed In  section  560  of  this  title,  such 
award  or  notice  shall  be  sufficient  to  entitle 
the  applicant  to  have  his  name  entered  on 
such  roll  without  further  Investigation, 
otherwise  all  offlcial  correspondence,  orders. 
reports,  recommendations,  request.s.  and 
other  evidence  on  file  In  any  public  office  or 
department  shall  be  considered. 

"(b)  Each  person  whose  name  is  entered 
on  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Medal 
of  Honor  Roll  shall  be  furnished  a  certiiicate 
of  service  and  of  the  act  of  heroism,  gallan- 
try, bravery,  or  intrepidity  for  which  the 
Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded,  of  enrollment 
on  such  roll,  and,  if  he  has  indi'r'attd  his 
desire  to  receive  the  special  pension  pro-,  ided 
by  section  562  of  this  title,  of  his  right  to 
such  special  pension. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  deliver 
to  the  Administrator  a  certified  copy  of  each 
certificate  Issued  by  him  under  sulxseciion 
(b)  In  which  the  right  of  the  person  nioned 
in  the  certificate  to  the  special  pcnsi(;n  pro- 
vided by  section  562  of  this  title  is  set  forth. 
Such  copy  shall  authc/rize  the  Administra- 
tor to  pay  such  special  pension  to  the  per- 
son named  in  the  certificate   ' 

lb)  The  analysis  of  chapu-r  15  of  mkIi 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"561.  Certificate  entitling  holder  to  jx-nsion  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"561.  Certificate." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (at  of  sectlcjii  562  of 
title  38.  United  St.ites  Code.  Is  amended  - 

(11  by  inserting  after  "Medal  of  Honor 
roll"  the  following;  ",  and  a  copy  of  whose 
certificate  has  been  delivered  to  him  under 
subsection  (c;  of  section  561  of  this  title."; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  .jlO'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    $100". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  firEt 
monili  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (bi  of  the 
first  section  and  by  .section  2  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  application   under   sec- 
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tion  560  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  made 
lief  ore  such  first  day  by  any  person  who  ful- 
lilled  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  such  section  at  the  time  such 
application  was  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  punleri  m  the 
Record,  as  follow.s: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill.  H  R.  845,  is  to 
liberalize  the  requirements  lor  entry  on  the 
.^rmy.  Navy,  and  .Air  Force  Congre.sslonal 
.Medal  of  Honor  RcjU  and  to  increase  the  rate 
of  the  special  monthly  pension  from  $10  to 
$100  whicli  mav  be  jj.iv.ilile  to  persons  on  the 
r.'ll. 

GLNKR.M.      STArr.MF.NT 

liie  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  eliminate  the  existing  law 
eligibility  requirements  that  the  indnidual 
must  be  65  years  of  age  and  honorably  dis- 
cliarged  from  the  armed  services,  and  would 
mcre.ise  the  amount  of  the  s])eclal  pension 
itoin  $10  to  $100  monthly.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported l)y  your  committee  amends  the 
House-passed  bill  m  two  partu  ul;\rs :  one.  ;t 
Would  prescribe  .oi  clipibiiny  requirement 
(jf  at  least  age  5u  a.s  compared  with  the  re- 
quirement of  existing  law  that  the  individ- 
ual shall  have  attained  age  65;  two.  as  lo 
tliose  future  applicants  for  entry  on  the  Con- 
cressional  Medal  of  HonorRoU.it  would  limit 
tlie  proi:iosed  $luo  rate  of  spccinl  pension  to 
the  indr.lduals  wlio  specifically  indicate  a 
desire  to  receive  such  special  pension.  Per- 
sons already  recei\lng  the  current  $10  speci:il 
montlilv  pension  would  not  have  to  indicate 
Micli  desire  but  would  automatically  be  paid 
the  new  $100  rate  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  law.  Likewise,  no  such  indication 
woxild  be  required  of  those  whose  applica- 
tions for  entry  on  the  honor  roll  a>id  special 
pension  were  made  before,  but  were  pending 
on.  such  effective  date 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Inll.  as 
amended  is  nieritor:ous  It  pf^rmits  a  holder 
of  the  Congressional  Med.il  of  Honor  to  ha^e 
ills  name  placed  on  the  Medal  of  Hi>nor  Roll 
at  age  50  and  allows  him  to  make  the  elec- 
tion to  recene  the  $100  monthly  pension  at 
tliat  age  or  at  any  future  time  he  may  so 
desire  Thus,  it  affords  added  recognition 
to  a  most  worthy  and  honored  group 
through  tiie  Medal  of  Honor  Roll  and.  in 
addition,  permits  tliose  so  Interested  an  op- 
portunity to  obt.iin  a  special  montlily  pay- 
ment of  $100 

It  is  not  known,  of  course,  how  many  of 
tiie  group  would  choo.se  to  apply  for  the 
monthly  benefit  It  Is  estimated  that  168 
cases  could  benefit  under  the  bill  at  a  cost 
of  le.ss  than  $202  000  the  first  vear  There  is 
a  potential  group  under  age  30.  tLa.iling  128, 
that  may  become  entitled  upon  attaining 
age  50.  wliich  ma>  increase  the  cost  in  future 
years  The  296  accounted  for  is  based  on 
latest  information  furnished  to  the  Veterans' 
.Administration   by   tlie  Defense  Deprirttimnt 

PrFARTMFNTAL      RF.rORT3 

Exrct'THE  Ornt  F 

<>l    TUF  PRFSIDFN'T. 
BfREM'  OF  THE  BVDC.ET. 

\\'ashi7igton    DC    Map  4.  1961. 
Hon.  H.^RRy  P.  Byrd. 
Chairmau.     Committer     on      Finance,     U.S. 

Senate.     Neic     Senutc     Ofjice     BuildMiij. 

Washington  DC. 
My  Dear  Mr  Chairman  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letters  of  Marcii  8  and  14.  1961,  re- 
f(uestlng  the  views  of  this  office  with  respect 
to  H.R.  845,  S.  1224  and  S.  1310.  Identical 
bills,  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
to  increase  the  rate  of  special  pension  pay- 
able to  certain  persons  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes. 


You  are  advised  that  there  would  be  no 
objection,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program,  to  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes. 
A^.sistant  DuectoT  jor 

Legislative  Reference 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  thud  time,  and 
pa.sscd 


DON'T  LET  THEM  RUIN  OUR 
NATIONAL  SHRINES 

Senator  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Te.xas  i  Mr.  YarborouchI.  is  not 
only  an  outstanding  Senator  of  the 
United  States  but  is  al.'^o  a  writer  of  note 
The  need  for  pieservinu  oui-  national 
.'-liiines  1.S  clearly  jjomted  out  by  the  dis- 
tinttui.sned  Senator  in  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  June  1961  edition  of 
Coronet  masiazine.  The  article  i.s  entitled 
"Don't  L<a  Them  Ruin  Our  National 
Slinnes." 

The  visible  history  of  our  progress  as 
a  nation  is  pie.served  in  monuments  and 
lustoiic  aieas  across  the  United  States. 
These  shrines  should  continue  to  stand 
as  a  link  with  the  past  and  a  guide  to 
the  future.  They  inspire  our  youth  to 
emulation:  they  give  our  older  people  a 
pride  and  reverence  for  the  past  that 
readies  tlKm  for  further  sacrifices  to 
preserve  this  heritage.  Our  national 
parks  rest  the  body,  calm  the  spirit,  and 
temper  the  .soul  for  a  better  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  iiriiited  at  this  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Don  r  Lft  Them  Rlin  Our  National 
Shrines — We  Must  Make  a  Stand  Now 
.AcAiNST  Those  \\'ho  — in  the  Name  of 
■  Procuress  ■ — Wovld  Shatter  thf  Priceless 
Historkai.  Image  c>t  Our  Land 

I  By  .Senator  Ralph  Yarboroi-gh,  as  told  to 
Keith  Elliott  I 

In  A  D  460  the  Romans  decreed  that  any- 
cjne  destroying  an  ancient  building  or  shrine 
would  be  whipped  and  would  have  both  his 
h.uids  chopped  off.  The  magistrate  who 
granted  a  license  permitting  such  destruc- 
tion would  be  fined  50  gold  pounds— about 
$46,000  I  cio  not  ad\ocate  such  stern  meas- 
ures But  .Americans  today  could  take  a  les- 
son m  liistorical  awareness  from  the  old 
Romans  .A  callous  disregard  of  our  cultural 
vaUies  IS  robbing  future  generations  of  an 
irreplaceable  .American  resource  — their  tan- 
gible   jiast 

"If  .America  forgets  where  she  came  from." 
WTote  Carl  Sandburg,  "then  will  begin  the 
rot  and  dissolution." 

Americans,  many  of  them,  are  forgetting 
George  Washington's  Morristown,  N.J.. 
headquarters  is  threatened  by  a  pro- 
posed freeway.  In  New  Mexico,  pueblos 
dating  to  prehistoric  times  have  been  bull- 
dozed for  highways.  A  syndicate  once 
sought  to  obliterate  the  hallowed  Alamo  in 
Texas — to  make  room  for  a  hotel. 

"Progress''  is  taking  an  appalling  toll  of 
otir  Nation's  wonders.     A  studv  bv  the  Na- 


tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  shows 
that  at  least  25  percent  of  the  finest  historic 
and  architectural  shrines  in  the  United 
States  have  been  leveled  since  1941. 

A  recent  survey  reveals  that  New  York 
City.  Richmond,  and  St.  Louis  have  lost 
one-third  of  their  ancient  structures  worth 
sa\ing  in  the  past  decade.  Many  of  these 
were  vitally  linked  to  our  Nation's  past. 
John  Ruskin  .said  of  architecture: 
"We  may  live  without  her  and  worship 
without  her.  but  we  cannot  remember  with- 
out her."  Yet  the  structures  of  which  our 
memories  are  made  are  dwindling  alarmingly. 
Belle  Gro\e.  a  magnificent  plantation 
house  in  Louisiana,  was  neglected  for  years. 
finally  burned  down  in  1952.  The  pic- 
mresqne  ironfront  buildings  of  St.  Lotus 
were  ripped  down  by  the  hundreds  in  1939, 
to  be  refViaced  by  a  Jefferson  National  E.\- 
pansK-in  Memorial  which  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  Castle  Stevens  at  Hoboken, 
N.J.,  a  landm.ark  for  over  a  century,  was 
recently  razed  so  a  13-story  building  could 
t.ike  its  place.  A  lighthouse  at  Buffalo.  N  Y 
beacon  to  sailors  for  126  years  has  been 
ab.uidoned  and  may  be  destroyed 

Built  in  1904.  the  Larkm  Building  at 
Buffalo  had  been  called  'the  most  influential 
building  in  modern  archltectuie  "  More 
than  any  other  in  the  United  Slates,  pos- 
sibly, this  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  structure  was 
an  architectural  breakilirough.  Yet  it  was 
ripped  down  mercilessly  in  1950  after  the 
city  sold  the  property  to  a  trucking  firm. 
The  site's  use  now:  a  parking  lot  for  trucks. 
Tlie  problem  in  the  United  States  is  not 
only  one  of  preserving  our  architectural 
heritage  but  of  preserving  it  intact.  The 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  for  instance,  so  long  an 
inspiration  xo  poets,  lovers,  and  songmakers. 
is  now  cluttered  with  structural  additions. 
utility  lines,  debris.  Greenwich  Village's 
sylvan  Washington  Square  is  threatened  by  a 
proposed  highway  interchange  which  city 
planning  expert  Lewis  Mumford  has  called 
"an  almo.st  cla.ssic  example  of  bad  j^lanning  ' 
"The  concrete  cloverieaf."  that  critic  has 
said,  "is  becoming  our  national  flower," 
And  it  well  may  be — if  we  let  it. 

Yet  as  a  41.000-mile  network  of  interstate 
highways  slashes — usefully  but  sometimes 
indiscriminately — across  the  face  of  our  land, 
there  is  a  growing  concern  with  protecting 
our  hLstorical   and   natural  treasures. 

More  than  300  American  communities  now 
boa&t  conservation  groups  dedicated  to  spar- 
ing shrines,  parks  and  plazas  from  needless 
encroachment  of  shopj^ing  center.s,  super- 
highways, skyscrapers,  parking  lots,  even 
jails.     Tlieir  efforts  have  been  heartening. 

In  San  Antonio.  Tex  .  for  example,  the 
Conservation  Society  carried  on  a  people-to- 
people  campaign  against  a  proposed  exjiress- 
way  route  that  would  scar  peaceful  Bracken- 
ridiie  Park  and  other  totirist  attractions. 
Voters  were  con\inced.  Overwhelmingly, 
they  voted  down  a  *9  million  bond  issued  to 
finance  the  project.  However,  in  January 
1961,  developers  poured  more  than  $50,000 
into  an  unprecedented  second  bond  election 
which  carried.  Conservationists  are  now 
fighting  the  reversal   in   Texas  courts. 

Ten  years  before  the  same  group  saved  a 
charming,  tree-dotted  downtown  plaza  from 
becoming  an  under^iround  parking  lot  "We 
can  station  10  women  at  e\ery  tree,"  prom- 
ised fiery  President  Wanda  Ford.  "You'll 
have  to  chop  us  down  before  you  can  tackle 
the  trees."  Developers  gave  up  the  project. 
American  women  have  fortunately  long 
taken  an  active  interest  in  historical  con- 
servation. It  was  stubborn  little  Ann  Pamela 
Cunningham,  of  South  Carolina,  who  pio- 
neered the  U  S.  heritage  saving  movement 
in  1859.  Learning  that  Mount  Vernon. 
George  Washington's  home,  was  an  aban- 
doned shambles,  she  organized  the  Motint 
Vernon  Ladies  Association  to  restore  it.  Re- 
sult: last  year  more  than  1.200.000  visitors 
wandered  within  the  resurrected  walls  and 
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grounds,    emerging    with    new    appreciation 
for  their  Nation's  past. 

Miss  Cunningham's  inspiration  has 
.'■parlced  the  preservation  of  America's  herit- 
,!^c.  Since  her  battle,  more  than  2,000 
hi&torlc  house  mxiseums  have  come  into  ex- 
i'-teiice.  Such  preservations  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's home  in  Virginia,  Shelburne  Village 
v.\  Vermont,  Little  Norway  In  Wisconsin,  and 
For:  Bridger  in  Wyoming  provide  a  graphic 
insight  into  what  has  made  America  great. 
There  is  abundant  hope  for  more  preserva- 
tion of  American  memorabilia  in  the  future 
if  we  open  our  hearts  to  the  past.  Thou- 
sands of  Americans  showed  concern,  for  ii:- 
stance.  for  Boston's  Old  North  Church,  Paul 
Revere's  signal  to-.ver,  after  a  hurricnne  near- 
ly destroyed  It  in  1954.  Contributions 
poured  in  from  every  State  and  the  historic 
shrine  was  rebuilt. 

The  public  reacted  similarly  when  New 
York's  ancient  Carnegie  Hall  was  threatened 
by  demolition  in  1959.  Led  by  violinist 
Isaac  Stern,  a  citizens'  committee  won  the 
cooperation  of  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  In  sav- 
ing It.  The  city  purchased  the  building  for 
$5  million.  Stern's  committee  raised  funds 
to  renovate  the  interior.  Now  the  acous- 
tically perfect  musician's  mecca  will  live  on 
as  a  nonprofit  Institution — her.ded.  fittingly 
enough,  by  Isaac  Stern. 

If  cities  can  save  our  shrines,  .-^n  can  our 
courts.  In  a  historic  decision  last  year. 
Judge  Donald  S.  McKlnlay  of  Chicago  ruled 
that  an  owner  can  be  denied  permission  to 
WTeck  his  own  building — when  "public  es- 
thetic Interest"  Is  involved.  The  decision 
prevented  destruction  of  the  6o-year-old 
Garrick  Theater,  a  landmark  in  Chlcngo's 
downtown  loop. 

Many  relics  of  our  past  might  have  been 
allowed  to  cr\imble  if  someone  hadn't  sug- 
gested a  contemporary  use  for  them.  In 
Hannibal,  Mo,  for  example,  the  stately 
residence  of  Mark  Twain's  childhood  sweet- 
heart. Laura  Hawkins,  has  been  restored  as 
the  Becky  Thatcher  Book  Shop  &  Cafe.  At 
Waterford,  Va.,  an  18th-century  jail  Is  now 
a  tourist  reception  center.  A  Quaker  meet- 
ing house  built  in  1699  serves  as  a  children's 
community  center  in  Newport,  R.l. 

Caring  for  the  past,  an  association  in 
Philadelphia  found  a  permanent  berth  for 
the  flagship,  dpmpia,  birthplace  of  the 
rallying  cry,  "You  may  fire  when  ready, 
Grldley."  Through  statewide  donations  the 
battleship  Texaft  Is  now  docked  for  good 
near  Houston.  50  miles  from  the  sea.  In 
upper  New  York  State.  De  Witt  Clinton's 
"great  ditch,"  the  Erie  Canal,  is  now  being 
restored.  It  may  soon  accommodate  mule- 
drawn  barges — loaded  with  tourist.? — once 
again. 

In  Colorado  and  Utah  we  almost  lost 
2')0,000  acres  of  magniflceiU  wilderr.ess  and 
prehistoric  remains  to  a  huge  upper  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project.  Fortunately,  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Ser.Lite'.s  last  regu- 
lar session  to  preserve  'he  area  as  the 
Dinosa'ir  Nat;.)nal  Park. 

Yet  many  places  wlure  history  holds 
hands  with  nature  are  sad  victims  of  Amer- 
loas  growing  piins.  Take  Gettysburg,  Pa  , 
for  instance.  Not  long  ago  Congressman 
J.\MEs  M.  QncLET,  of  Pennsylvania,  ad- 
mitted forlornly:  '-Tlie  second  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  the  battle  to  save  the  historic 
b  ttlefield  Troni  commt'rcl:il  er.cnja.-hn-.eiit. 
is  on  the  way  to  bcir.g  lost." 

Already  a  motel  and  Ice  cre..m  stand  sit 
smugly  on  land  over  which  Confederate 
Gen.  George  Edward  Pickett  led  his  famous 
charge.  A  miniature  golf  course  nestles  near 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  George  Gordon 
M^ad",  the  Union  commander.  A  bowlUig 
alley  now  sciuats  where  Gen.  J^nus  Lor.g- 
.  ireefa  Texans  battled. 

Cummercialism  threatens  other  baitie- 
grounds  of  the  Civil  War.  In  Maryland. 
Antielam,  scene  of  that  war's  bloodiest  1-day 
eng.igement   (23,000  killed  and  wounrltd  i .  is 


one.  Others:  Fort  Donelson  and  Lookout 
Mountain  in  Tennessee.  Vicksburg  In  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Manassas.  Va  site  of  the  Battle 
of   Bull  Run, 

But  our  national  shrines  are  more  than 
buildings  and  battlefields.  "Our  purple 
mountain  majesties"  and  our  rockbound 
coasts,  to  say  nothing  of  our  beautiful 
beaciies.  are  as  much  a  part  of  America's 
heritage  as  aiiythlni;  we  ha-.e  built  or  fought 
over.  Thus,  I  have  sponsored  a  bill  to  pre- 
serve for  public  recreation  a  portion  of  the 
remaiiung  few  miles  of  unspoiled  shoreline 
left  in  thi."^  country. 

Of  our  3,700  miles  of  shoreline,  only  265 
n-ii!es  have  so  far  been  miurked  as  public 
preserve — and  only  a  fraction  Is  suitable  for 
seas'nore  recreation.  The  largest  stretch  of 
undeveloped  beach  frontage  In  the  United 
States  is  Padre  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
ne;.r  Corpus  Christl.  Tex.  Padre  must  be 
spared  tiio  fate  of  other  waterfront  wondcr- 
1  mds  which  are  littered  by  honky-tonks,  jer- 
ry-built   cabins,    shabby    bait    stands. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  called 
fur  88  miles  of  118-mlle  Padre  Island  to  be 
set  a.=  ido  as  a  national  seashore  area.  My 
bill  wou'.d  give  the  status  of  a  national  sea- 
shore rcc; cation  area,  like  Cane  Hatteras  off 
N^rth  Cnrouna,  to  the  peaceful  beaches  and 
dmics  of"  P::(lre  Island.  Congress,  alarmed 
over  our  vanishing  vistas,  Is  considering  other 
measures  to  save  them. 

One  bill  would  establish  10  shoreline  parks 
;ike  Padre  I.sland  over  the  Nation.  Three 
other  bills  would  authorize  three  national 
seashore  areas;  Padre,  Cape  Cod.  Mass.,  and 
P(  int  Peyes  in  California.  The  wilderness 
bill  would  e:irmark  millions  of  ucrcs  In  var- 
iou-  purls  of  the  United  States  as  "areas 
v.hero  the  earth  and  Its  community  of  life 
are  lantranimeled  by  man." 

Saving  our  shrines  is  good  bu.-ainess.  Lur- 
ing ju.st  25  tourists  a  day  to  a  town,  says 
the  U.S.  Departmejit  of  Commerce,  Is  equal 
in  income  to  establishing  an  Indtistry  with 
a  $100,000  pnyroll. 

In  Richmond,  Va  .  Providence,  R  I ,  New- 
buryport.  M.iss  ,  and  Washington.  DC,  biisl- 
nes"^  people  ii.<ve  org  .nized  to  buy  properties 
of  historical  interest,  restore  them  and  lease 
them  to  suitable  tenants.  Truffle  flow  Is 
dramatir;illy  increased  by  visitors  who  yearn 
for  yesteryear. 

More  than  36  American  cities  have  put 
historic  areas  under  control,  such  as  the 
Old  Charles'on  District  in  South  Carolina. 
The  Vieux  Carre  in  New  Orlcns,  Boston's 
Beacon  Hiil,  Old  Georgetown  in  Washington, 
Gralz  Park  at  Lexington.  Ky.,  and  the  Mora- 
vian section  of  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Yet  in  Dall.'is,  Tex,  tree-shaded  Turtle 
Creek  Drive  is  being  widened  against  the 
protests  of  thousands  who  signed  petitions 
saying  they  preferred  the  view.  And  urban 
sprawl  is  preempting  some  of  the  loveliest 
remaining  vistas  of  San  Francisco's  Golden 
one. 

"The  preservation  of  open  space  Is  the 
most  important  single  problem  that  we  face 
today  in  the  physical  development  of  com- 
munities," says  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy.  commis- 
sioner of  planning  of  Westchester  County. 
NY.  Yc„  our  cities'  spaces  are  becoming 
Increasingly  crowded,  while  the  wide-open 
spaces  of  America  continue  to  vanish  in  the 
paths  cf  bulldozers. 

Now  i,5  Uie  time  for  Americans  to  take 
stock  of  their  irreplaceable  spiritual  re- 
sources—  ai^d  take  steps  Ui  save  what  re- 
mains of  historical  and  cilcural  import-iiice. 
A  part  of  our  national  charactf-r  and 
strength  will  be  forever  loit  If  we  bury  our 
past  in  o'lr  plans  .'ind  projects  for  the  future. 
V.hi'.e  thfre  is  still  time,  let's  preserve 
.^meric.i.s  heritage.      ' 

Mr.  YAREOROUGH  subsequently 
^aid:  :?.laclani  President.  I  vish  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  tlie  distinguished 
.junior  Senator  f;om  OJiio  for  his  gen- 


erous remarks  uhen  he  placed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  Coronet  maga- 
zine. I  make  particular  reference  to 
the  pa:agraph  dealing  with  Padre  Is- 
land. J  hope  that  the  naliona!  sea.'-hore 
recreation  area  will  ho  crrnted  by  this 
session  of  Congrp.ss. 


WATER     POLLUriON— A     NATIONAL 
HAZARD 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President , 
having  just  recently  returned  from  a 
short  vi.sit  in  the  Scandinrnian  couii- 
trics — Nor'vvay,  Sweden,  and  Denmark — 
where  they  have  a  sujx'i  abundance  of 
fresh,  cear  water,  but  apparently  dunk 
very  little  of  it,  it  occurs  to  nii^  tliit  I 
should  speak  briefly  on  the  suliject  of 
the  contamination  of  water  in  the 
United  States  by  man's  activities.  This 
i.s  a  problem  as  old  as  mankind  itself, 
and  here  in  America  it  is  btcuminy  a 
more  serious  one  all  the  tinie. 

In  the  proce.'^s  of  settling  this  great 
continent,  builditu;  farms,  cities,  and 
our  ereat  indu.<-tr:es.  we  Americans  have 
defiled  our  water  re.'ourccs  on  a  scale 
greater  than  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Unless  brought  to  a  halt,  the  contmu- 
iiig  pollution  of  a  large  part  of  our  in- 
dispensable present  and  future  water 
supply  will  create  inrreasiiurly  serious 
problems  fof  every  American  These 
probleins  go  to  the  heart  cf  our  national 
well-being,  affecting  our  public  health. 
economic  growth,  enjoinient  of  living. 
and  the  balance  of  nature. 

Every  year  Americans  see  the  neces- 
sity for  and  approve  the  spenriiiv::  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  defense,  additional 
billions  are  spent  for  soap,  cosmetics, 
detei'genU;,  and  other  devices  to  obtain 
personal  cleanliness.  Yet,  duium  the 
last  administration,  our  President  not 
only  vetoed  a  modest  water  j^ollution 
control  bill,  but  actually  proposed  dra'^tic 
reductions  in  the  annual  apprnpi-iatim 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  v.c  be- 
gin seiiously  to  do  something  about  the 
one  element  which  is  indispen.sable  to 
all  Anif'iicans  every  day  of  their  lives— 
our  water  supply. 

We  may  clo.sc  our  eyes  to  the  menace 
of  sewage  in  our  drinking  water,  but 
the  American  people  cannot  clo.se  tlieir 
mouih.s. 

Pollution  of  our  water  courses  lias  in- 
ci-eased  sixfold  during  the  pa.~t  60  years. 
It  continues  to  increase  more  ia;jidly 
than  preventive  eiTorts.  Our  industries 
now  discharge  twice  the  waste  sub- 
stance into  our  rivers  and  streams  as  do 
all  the  Nation's  cities  and  towns. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  dumping  of  in- 
dustrial and  other  wastes  into  our 
water  supply  has  tuined  it  into  a  na- 
tional health  hazard.  Some  of  our  rivers 
and  streams  are  nothing  more  tlian 
oi?en  sewers. 

With  population  incicasinq:  rapidlv, 
the  need  for  pure  water  both  fur  human 
conoiunption  and  for  productive  pur- 
poses looms  more  and  more  as  one  of  our 
major  i>robleins.  By  1980  our  f i  esh 
water  needs  will  double. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  longer  a  lo- 
cal problem.  The  complex  pattern  of 
watcrllow   in  our  country  does  not  re- 
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spect  State  lines.  It  is  unrealistic  to  try 
to  control  this  problem  in  the  narrow 
framework  of  what  from  nature's  point 
of  view  are  aitificial  State  boundaries. 
The  problem  is  so  vital  and  so  nation- 
wide in  its  importance  that  it  can  only 
be  coi.<ed  with  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments. 
The  conference  report  on  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  A"t  Amend- 
ments of  1961  which  shoitly  will  be  be- 
befoic  us  i^  an  excellent  start  toward 
making  this  possible. 

Waste  has  so  polluted  our  water  that 
treatment  plants  simply  cannot  keep 
ijace  With  the  inc;ea.«-ed  loads — 4.136  new 
.■-ewat-'e  ticatmcit  plants  aie  urgently 
required  for  23  million  people  in  com- 
munities now  threatened  with  a  dan^tr- 
ous  sewage  problem.  Another  thousand 
require  major  additions  and  enlarge- 
ment of  existim,'  faciiities  to  provide  a 
minimum  measure  of  safety  for  19  mil- 
lion people. 

The  American  people  no  loncer  can 
trust  the  water  that  com^s  out  of  their 
faucets,  the  water  they  and  their  chil- 
dren drink,  the  water  in  which  they 
bathe  and  wai>h  their  clothes. 

Mr.  President,  eveiy  time  an  American 
housewife  turns  on  the  water  faucet,  siie 
:s  committing  an  act  of  faith. 

I  have  receivid  a  great  deal  of  mail 
protesting  the  increasint:  pollution  of  our 
rivers  and  streams  and  demandincr  ac- 
tion far  beyond  that  provided  under 
present  programs.  It  is  a  .'subject  which 
always  arises  when  I  speak  to  cor.stitu- 
ents  in  Oluo. 

Incidentally,  it  is  eslmiated  that  tins 
legislation  would  immediately  .spur  the 
ctinstruction  of  400  sewaee  treatment 
IJlants  in  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment, many  of  them  in  my  home  State 
of  Ohio. 

Americai':s  are  fearful  that  pollution 
soon  will  completely  overwhelm  the  ca- 
I)acity  of  our  sewai^e  treatment  plants. 
They  are  fearful,  t-oo,  that  the  recrea- 
tional value  of  our  water  resources  will 
be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  a  bill 
that  has  won  greater  popular  support 
than  this  measure  to  control  the  pollu- 
tion that  is  fouling  the  water  that  we 
rely  on  so  heavily  in  our  eveiyday  life. 

It  is  making  our  rivers  and  streams 
unfit  for  swimming  and  boating,  for 
waterfowl  and  fi.-h,  and  for  all  manner 
of  recreational  purpo.ses  at  a  time  when 
these  facilities  are  more  and  more  de- 
manded and  needed  by  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  over  $43  million  of 
taxpayers'  money  has  been  spent  in  over 
30  foreign  countries  tor  water  and  sew- 
.!ge  disposal  improvements. 

P'or  example,  in  1955  v^e  spei^t  S4  mil- 
lion in  Pakistan  and  S2  million  m  India. 
In  1957  we  .spent  $C  million  in  Panama. 
In  1958  Burma  received  almost  S3  mil- 
lion. All  for  water  and  S(  wage  disposal 
iinprovements  m   foreign  countries. 

Under  the  bill  reiiorted  by  the  con- 
lertnce  committee.  Ohio  communities 
will  receive  S2. 737.000  in  1962.  $3,079,000 
in  1963.  and  $3,421,000  each  year 
through  1967. 

Ccrtaiiily  the  citizens  of  Oliio  aie  en- 
titled to  the  same  consideration  as  the 
people  of  Pakistan,  India,  Panama,  and 
Burma.     The  same  is  true  for  citizens 
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in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  as  this 
compan.son  is  valid  for  them  all. 

In  the  4  years  the  original  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has  been 
in  operation,  it  has  resulted  in  projects 
which  will  clean  up  more  than  14,000 
miles  of  America's  streams  and  riveiS. 

But  the  little  that  has  been  done  has 
only  served  to  show  that  a  great  deal 
more  is  needed. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  water 
re.-ouiC'\s  can  be  improved  for  all  uses. 
The  growing  threat  that  pollution  po.ses 
to  the  health  of  our  people  can  be  con- 
trolled and  defeated. 

Our  water  supply  is  cor.stant.  but  our 
use  of  water  grows  each  year.  If  pol- 
lution continues  unchecked,  the  Nation 
will  soon  face  a  calamity  of  major  pro- 
portions. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  is.sue  which  will  be 
l)Cfore  us  in  the  conference  report  is  a 
.^miple  one.  We  benefit  by  water  that 
IS  clean,  and  we  are  penalized  by  that 
which  is  dirty.  The  penalty  for  our 
neglect  of  this  vital  national  resource — 
if  we  chose  to  do  so — will  be  paid  for 
by   generations  of   Amcricaiis   to  come 


COMMUNIST  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pi'csident,  on 
April  6  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DirkstnI  and  I  introduced 
a  bill.  S  1S08,  which  would  give  the 
(jovcrnrripn.t  greater  authority  in  con- 
trolling inopaganda  sent  to  the  United 
States  from  other  coimtrics. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  March  17 
Pre.sidciit  Kennedy  ordered  discontinu- 
ance of  the  program  of  intercepting 
Communist  propaganda  from  abroad. 
This  program,  instituted  by  President 
Ti'uman  and  carried  on  by  President 
Eisenhower,  provided  a  substantial 
though  incomplete  deterrent  to  the  dis- 
semination within  the  United  States  of 
Commtmist  propaganda  from  abroad. 
Our  bill  would  restore  this  program,  and 
would  close  technical  loopholes  which 
hindered  its  operation  while  it  was  in 
effect. 

Today  tliei  e  is  evidence  that  Pre.'^ident 
Kennedy  s  ill-ad\:sed  order  of  March  17 
is  having  its  inevitable  result.  According 
to  Irving  Fishman,  deputy  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  New  York,  Com- 
munist propacanda  is  new  flooding  into 
the  country.  Because  of  the  President's 
action,  customs  agents  can  no  longer  in- 
tercept Communist  mailings,  but  tl:ieir 
obligation  to  determme  whether  there 
is  aiiy  duty  due  enables  them  to  keep 
track  of  the  volume.  Since  March  17 
th.erc  has  been  a  great  increase  in  pi'op- 
agandn  coming  in,  particularly  frora  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba. 

As  an  indication  of  the  incredible  vol- 
ume of  this  propaganda,  Mr.  Fisl  man 
advised  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  that  during  1960  the  r;um- 
ber  of  political  propat^anda  packages  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States  from  the 
Soviet  Union  was  an  unj:recedeiited 
14,170.529.  And  from  Cuba  we  received, 
during  a  period  of  only  2  months,  162,- 
087  packages  of  Communist  magar.ines 
and  11,7C0  packages  of  newspapers,  all 
by  air  freight— during  a  period  of  only 
2  months. 


And  bear  in  mind  that  these  figures 
reflect  the  volume  before  the  President 
opened  the  floodgates  on  March  17. 
What  the  volume  is  today,  we  do  not  yet 
know. 

The  way  in  which  the  Communists 
are  using  their  new  freedom  to  propa- 
gandi"e  Americans  and  European  refu- 
gees in  this  country  is  illustrated  in  a 
technique  now  being  used  on  persons  of 
Hurifjarian  origin 

In  an  effort  to  get  homesick  Hun- 
garians to  return  to  their  homeland, 
where  they  may  be  exploited  for  propa- 
-anda  purposes.  Communist  Hungaiy 
13  sending  Hungarian  refugees  in 
America  an  attractive  tabloid.  Hungary 
New.s.  pamtincr  a  glowing  picture  of  life 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  inviting 
them  to  return. 

This  material  has  been  sent  in  large 
quantity  .rince  last  March,  because,  as 
observed  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  on  May  5,  1961 : 

Tiie  dikf*  was  opened  then  by  a  Presi- 
dential order  that  the  Pt^st  Office  Depart- 
ment stop  impounding  Comraunl.st  propa- 
gaiida   carried   m   tl^e   mail   from   abroad. 

One  article  tflls  the  Hungarians  that 
ihey  have  until  December  31  to  apply 
to  the  cio.sest  Hungarian  legation  for  a 
.special  Hungarian  passport.  Another 
urged  them  to  return  even  for  a  brief 
\isit.  What  is  not  mentioned  is  that 
under  Hungarian  law,  such  persons  have 
dual  citizenship  and  when  they  set  foot 
on  Hungarian  soil,  they  become  subject 
to  the  perils  of  Hungarian  law. 

And  what  is  being  done  to  block  such 
.schemes  as  this?  Nothing.  The  Post 
Office  says  its  hands  are  tied.  Likewise, 
the  State  and  Justice  Departments  seem 
to  be  doin^  nothing. 

This  bill  cannot  be  construed  as  cen- 
sorship. It  affects  only  material  being 
disseminated  by  agents  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. It  requires  such  agents  to 
regi,iler,  and  requires  that  propaganda 
be  plainly  marked  to  indicate  tliat  it  is 
being  distributed  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  the  agent  of  a  foreicn  govern- 
ment The  bill  also  makes  administra- 
tive changes  in  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  bLnd  our- 
selves to  the  effect  which  Communist 
propaganda  might  have  within  the 
United  States  if  left  completely  free  of 
any  restrictions.  I  hope  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  give  early  consideration 
to  S.  1508,  .so  that  the  inflow  cf  Com.- 
munist  propaganda  from  abroad  caii  be 
checked. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Cliair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thr- 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recoen-zed 


FAITH  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  of  national  peril,  too  few 
Americans  seem  wilhirg  and  able  to  take 
time  to  ri:K:all  the  ideals  for  which 
America  stands  and,  when  necessary, 
fights.  So  much  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  grim  details  of  the  cold  war  strug- 
gle that  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the 
ideals  we  intend  to  defend. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation  be  reminded 
of  t!:ese  values  and  principles.     All  too 
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often,  the  impression  gets  abroad  that 
our  youths  have  nothing  to  fight  for, 
whereas  the  young  people  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  the  true 
and  only  fighters  for  freedom.  No  ef- 
fort must  be  spared  to  put  the  lie  to  this 
debilitating  and  crippling  impression. 

With  this  need  so  clearly  before  us,  it 
was  especially  heartening  to  me  to  read 
the  report  of  a  commencement  message 
delivered  recently  by  Rabbi  Philip  S. 
Bernstein  at  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  Rabbi  Bern- 
stein's outstanding  record  in  the  field 
of  brotherhood  and  as  a  spiritual  guide 
for  literally  millions  of  Americans  make 
him  eminently  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
theme.  His  presentation  was  realistic 
but  inspiring,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
these  qualities  are  combined  in  an  ad- 
dress on  the  meaning  of  America. 

The  eloquence  and  importance  of 
Rabbi  Bernstein's  remarks  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  in  a  significant  editorial  of 
June  25,  1961.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Must   Keep  Our  Faith  Strong   in   Real 
Meaning  of  America 

It  is  not  the  fashion  among  many  American 
intellectuals  to  dwell  on  "the  need  for  faith" 
in  the  meaning  of  America,  or  to  emphasize 
that  there  is  much  in  which  we  should  take 
pride.  So  it  was  particularly  helpful  and 
heartening  that  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein 
should  have  made  these  things  the  core  of 
his  message  last  night  to  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School  graduating  class. 

"We  need  not  and  must  not  accept  the 
Judgment  of  our  enemies  upon  us."  this 
eminent  spiritual  leader  told  the  youngsters. 
Tliis  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  today  when 
the  mobs  of  anti-American  foreign  students 
flash  so  often  into  the  news  and  it  is  so  mucli 
the  custom  to  berate  America. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  our  prosperity 
which  American  wealth  and  benevolence 
have  made  possible,  the  Rabbi  said.  He 
agreed  with  the  Judgment  of  famous  writers 
and  philosophers  that  "spiritual  vaiues  can 
reside  and  do  reside  in  a  higher  standard  of 
life,  in  healthy  babies  being  born  into  the 
world  and  surviving,  and  in  the  leisure  which 
properly  used  can  make  for  the  good  life  " 

Rabbi  Bernstein  also  devoted  much  of  his 
address  to  what  is  wrong  with  America,  to 
the  need  for  elimination  of  discrimination 
and  injustice,  to  the  evidence  that  too  much 
of  our  youth  is  soft,  physically,  and  morally. 
"Mistake  me  not,"  he  said.  "I  am  encour- 
aging no  pcUyannaish  glossing  over  of  our 
mistakes  nor  of  the  injustices  and  evils  that 
still   prevail   in  American  life." 

Nevertheless,  while  Americans  still  strive 
to  make  their  Nation  match  the  ideals  in 
which  it  was  created,  they  must  know  that 
we  are  doing  better  all  the  time.  There  must 
be  the  faith  that  in  this  country  those  ideals 
are  the  root  of  our  success.  For  with  such 
faith  in  ideals,  a  nation  is  not  destroyed 
even  though  it  may  be  conquered,  said  the 
Rabbi. 

America  is  not  the  real  estate  that  was 
taken  from  the  Indians,  nor  the  tall  build- 
ings, fast  cars  and  giant  highways.  America 
is  essentially  the  promise  that  all  men  shall 
indeed  be  equal  under  law,  and  that  indi- 
vidual rights  will  be  respected,  and,  above  all. 
that  this  is  only  possible  when  men  are  free 
and  self-governing. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  J.  'W. 
FULBRIGHT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  coliunn 
written  by  one  of  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession's most  distin,2;uished  writers. 
Marquis  W.  Childs,  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  July  9.  1961.  The 
column  is  devoted  to  the  subject  em- 
braced in  its  title,  "Fiilbright,  a  Quiet 
Critic,  Making  Influence  Felt  as  Shapti 
of  Foreign  Policy." 

The  burden  of  the  column  is  to  point 
up  the  great  and  statesmanlike  contri- 
bution the  distinguished  jimior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  making  in  his  role  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FULBRIGHT,  A  QuiET  CRITIC.  MAKING  INFLU- 
ENCE Felt  as  Shaper  of  Foreign  Policy — 
Chairman  of  Se.-iate  Forfig.n  Relations 
CoM.MiTTFE  Wants  US.  To  Limit  Commit- 
ments TO  Its  Cvpacity — War.s-ed  Kf.nnedy 

op    CONbEQUENCi:S    ('F     CUBAN     VENTURE    ANH 

Now  Has  Sent  Him   Memo  on  Berlin 
I  By  Marquis  W.  Childs) 

Washington.  July  8. — As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreigii  Relations  Committee,  Sena- 
tor J.  W.  FULBRIGHT,  of  Arkansas,  has 
assumed  a  role  of  the  first  importance  In 
shaping  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  as  a  critic, 
detached  biu  also  thoroughly  informed,  that 
FULBRIGHT  i.s  performing  a  service,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  is  ju.st  beginning  to  be 
evident. 

Although  the  circumstances  are  entirely 
difTerent,  what  Fulbright  is  undertaking 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  great  service 
of  the  late  .Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  of 
Michigan.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
Vandenberg  renounced  his  former  isolation- 
ism and  successfully  brought  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  and  with  it  a  large  and  stub- 
born segment  of  opinion,  around  to  the  need 
for  America  to  play  an  active  and  construc- 
tive role  in  world  leadci  ship.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  instruments  in  the  success  of 
the  Marshall  plan  which  saved  Western 
Europe  from  cominunLsm. 

With,  as  he  believes,  American  commit- 
ments today  extended  far  beyond  any  prac- 
tical limits,  FULBRIGHT  is  atguing  the  need 
to  scale  down  these  comniinnents  to  reason- 
able proportions.  What  he  is  saying,  both 
in  public  and  private,  is  that  these  commit- 
ments are  in  many  instances  self-defeating. 
Because  they  are  Impossible  of  fulfillment 
over  the  long  pull,  they  are  contributing  to 
a  growing  mood  of  frustration  in  the  coun- 
try, and  rhat  frustration  threatens  to  lead 
either  to  war  or  to  a  new  form  of  isolation- 
ism which  Vandenberg  believed  he  had  put 
an  end  to. 

The  memorandum  on  Cub.i.  dated  March 
29,  which  Senator  Fulbright  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  2  weeks  before  the  Cuban 
fiasco,  is  a  model  of  reasoned  statesmanship. 
It  was  a  clear  and  unmistakable  warning 
that  any  invasion  attempt,  whether  failure 
or  success,  would  shatter  the  treaty  system 
on  which  the  relationships  of  the  hemi- 
sphere are  based  and  thereby  have  disastrous 
political  and  economic  consequences.  Suc- 
cess of  an  Invasion  attempt,  with  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  sustain  a  military 
dictatorship    in    Cuba    over    a    long   period. 


might  be  worse  than  failure,  the  memoran- 
dum pointed  out. 

In  a  Senate  speech  last   week,  Fulbright 
said : 

"It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come  to 
reappraise  some  of  our  basic  assumptions 
Throughout  much  of  this  century,  many 
Americans  assumed — wrongly— that  the 
tr.insgre.ssions  and  affronts  to  world  order 
f.. minuted  by  aggressive  forces  were  none  of 
'111  business.  With  the  collapse  of  that  as- 
-lUniJtion,  a  good  many  of  us  ha\e  swung 
m  the  other  direction  and  to  the  opposite 
conclusion  that  we  can— and  should-  Impose 
our  design  for  living  upon  the  uncertain  but 
aspirant  societies  of  the  world.  Tills  »-- 
.sumption  is  also  illogical.  However  admir- 
able ovir  design  may  be,  it  cannot  be  im- 
posed." 

This  is  what  Fulbright  is  saying  In  a  chal- 
lenging and  forthright  fashion  as  Oovern- 
ment  witnesses  come  up  to  present  the  case 
for  foreign  aid  In  closed  committee  sessions; 
Is  this  essential  to  the  Nation's  security? 
D.'es  it  contribute  to  that  security  or  is  it 
a  delusion  bound  to  end  m  bitterne.ss  and  . 
pcj-haps  disaster? 

He  is  asking  these  questions  particularly 
about  .South  Korea.  He  pointed  out  the 
other  day  that,  after  the  e.Kpenditure  of 
$4,500  million  in  the  past  10  years,  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war,  the  result  is  a  sterile 
military  dictatorship  with  great  continuing 
unemployment  and  a  swollen  population 
sustained  by  .^merican  relief.  The  .lid  U>tAl 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  maintaining 
65,000  American  troop.s  in  Korea  at  a  cost 
averaging  $7,000  a  year  for  each  man. 

There  are  things  that  can  be  done  with 
military  force  in  being,  Fulbright  Is  saying, 
but  it  is  Importiuit  to  understand  tiie  limits 
of  that  force.  Where  lorce  cannot  impose 
the  American  design  ct  even  compel  any 
meaningful  allegiance  to  a  military  alliance, 
it  is  wiser  to  accept  the  neutral  solution 
He  would  apply  this  concept  to  much  ol 
southeast  Asia. 

The  other  day  Ft  lbright  sent  a  memo- 
randum on  Berlin  to  the  President  He  will 
not  discuss  its  contents  since  the  situation 
Is  delicate  and  the  Presidents  decLslon  .so 
difficult. 

But  it  could  well  be  an  Important  factor 
in  whatever  decision  is  taken  On  one  side 
is  the  Acheson  plan  providing  for  the  callup 
of  at  least  two  National  Guard  di\islons  to 
be  sent  to  Europe  to  buttress  American  forces 
In  Germany.  This  would  be  part  of  a  mobil- 
ization to  impress  Moscow  with  .Anienc.i's 
determination  to  stand  tirn; 

On  the  other  side.  s-Jine  m  the  executive 
branch  are  convinced  the  United  States  must 
come  up  with  constructive  alternative  plans 
for  Berlin  to  protect  the  status  of  the  city 
while  possibly  opening  the  way  to  nego- 
tiation, 

Fulbrights  friends  sometimes  urge  him 
to  take  liis  c  ise  more  dramatically  and 
dynamically  to  the  Senate  floor,  but  that  is 
not  his  style.  He  is  trying  through  quiet 
persuasion,  the  voice  of  reason  to  help  bring 
about  one  of  those  profound  changes  such, 
as  in  the  time  of  Vandenberg,  are  nece.ssary 
to  adjust  the  Nation's  jKilicy  to  the  Nation's 
capacity. 

In  last  week  s  speech,  Fulbright  cjuoted 
from  the  famous  guerrilla  warfare  treatise 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  who  directed  the  vast 
operation  in  China  that  ended  with  a  Com- 
munist triumph  and  Mao  as  the  dictator 
over    650    million    periple.      Mao    said: 

"Guerrillas  are  like  fish  and  the  people 
are  the  water  in  which  the  fish  swim  If 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  right,  the 
fish  multiply  and  flourish." 

In  colonial  Indochina  in  1945,  Fulbright 
went  on,  the  temperature  wius  right.  Tlie 
French    spent    $7   billion    in    8    years    trying 
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to'  defeat  the  Vletmlnh  guerrilla  army.  This 
effort  co6t  the  lives  of  100,000  French  and 
Vietnamese.  The  Fiench  at  one  stage  com- 
muted a  force  of  500,000  men.  But  Prance. 
Fulbright  told  the  Senate,  bore  the  heavy 
burden  of  Its  colonial  record  and  lis  un- 
concern with  p>ollt)cal  and  social  reform. 
France  lost. 

Somewhat  the  same  situation  prevailed  in 
Larjs,  In  FuLBRiCHi's  view.  "The  United 
States  made  a  grave  error  in  trying  to  con- 
vert that  southeast  Asian  country  into  an 
aiui-Communlst  bastion,  according  to  Ful- 
bright. 

As  for  neighboring  South  Vietnam,  which 
has  been  reported  t<  be  gravely  threatened 
by  Communist  guerrillas,  Fulbright  be- 
lieves that  the  prope-  course  for  the  United 
.states  it  to  continue  to  sustain  and  support 
the  Vietnamese  Army  in  its  struggle  to  over- 
come the  Ujugh  gue-rllla  foe.  But  at  the 
same  tune,  he  belie\es,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  help  the  Vietnamese  people  to 
achieve  gre.iter  econrmlc  progress  and  more 
F>olltlcal  Independence  He  calls  the  regime 
of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  a  "qualified  suc- 
cess," rebuking  crltlrs  who  have  accepted 
abusive  propaganda  a  oout  Diem, 

If  the  United  Sta.es  cannot  compel  the 
newly  a.-^pirlng  natioi  s  to  accept  the  Ameri- 
can design  for  Uvlrij',  neither.  In  the  Ful- 
bright view,  can  S<j'iet  Russia  Impose  its 
design.  He  points  to  the  difficulties  Moscow 
is  currently  having  with  I'resident  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
desjuie  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  ad- 
'.anced  large  sums  for  construction  of  tlie 
.^swan  Dam  and  have  given  other  aid. 

Aft.er  President  K'?nnedys  election  last 
November  there  were  reports  that  Fl-lbkight 
was  being  considered  seriously  for  the  post 
of  Secrftary  o-'  State  hax-er  re(V)rtK  were  to 
the  efff'ct  that,  bec.ius?  of  Fulbright  s  south- 
ern background  and  oecause  he  had  signed 
the  southern  manifetto  on  Integration,  the 
Presldci.t-elect  had  turned  to  Dean  Rusk. 
Tliose  opjxjsed  to  hi;  selection  are  said  to 
have  argued  that.  In  the  light  of  his  past 
views,  he  would  be  emb.'\rrassed  In  dealing 
with  the  new  African  iiation.i 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Fulbrigh  r  almost  duly  meets 
with  ambassadors  and  distinguished  foreign 
visitors.  They  are  aniiious  to  get  from  him 
the  congressional  view  of  foreign  policy. 

While  the  committee  had  fallen  Into  a 
somewhat  somnolent  state  vmder  the  pre- 
vious chairman,  91-yfar-old  Senator  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green,  It  has  always  had  one 
of  tlu'  ablest  pro:e8si<  nal  st<(fTs  in  the  Cap- 
ital. Fulbright  has  clven  this  staff,  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Marcv,  uuded  respon- 
sibility. 

Next  year  Fulbright  will  be  up  for  reelec- 
tion to  h'.s  f</urth  te-in  In  the  Senate.  It 
has  been  thought  that  his  principal  opponent 
would  be  Gov.  Orval  F  tubus,  eager  to  extend 
his  activities  to  the  n.itlonal  field.  Exploit- 
ing the  race  l.ssue  to  he  fullest,  F^iubus.  It 
was  bc-lle\ed,  would  g;ve  Ft  i  bright  a  hard 
lime 

But  receiitly  the  Governor,  who  precipi- 
tated the  integration  showdcwn  at  Little 
Rock,  had  a  severe  seth  tck  when  a  State  bond 
issue  he  had  gone  all  out  for  was  defeated. 
Moreover,  there  Is  said  to  be  .■«ome  reason  to 
believe  that  Arkansas  •ot.erE  may  have  come 
to  feel  that  the  Faub  is  secregatlon  tactics 
harmed  the  State  ,uid  ^  lowed  down  its  Indus- 
trial growth. 

Equally  important  ir  any  appr<iisal  of  tlie 
election  situation  is  the  stature  of  FVlbricht 
as  a  U.S.  spokesman  on  foreign  policy.  He 
r.mks  as  one  of  the  major  figures  on  the 
ir.ternatlonal  scene  ami  Increasingly  his  in- 
fluence Is  being  felt  no"  only  in  Washington, 
but  in  Londo:i,  Paris,  Tokyo,  and  the  other 
capitals. 


BUREAU  OP  RECLAMATION  FED- 
ERAL SYSTEM  OP  ELEC^TRIC 
TRANSMISSION  LINES  FOR  THE 
COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SYSTEM 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  one  of  our  outstanding 
mayors  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  R.  Everette 
Michel — "Butch"  Michel,  as  we  call 
him — the  mayor  of  one  of  our  mosi  pro- 
f;rcssive  cities,  Torrington,  resolutions 
from  two  groups  in  my  State,  which  he 
asks  me  to  include  in  the  Recokd,  in 
regard  to  the  proposal  for  transmission 
lines  which  are  being  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  upper  Colorado  River  devel- 
opm.ent  program. 

One  of  the  resolutions  comes  from  the 
Wyoming  Association  of  Municipalities. 
At  the  State  meeting  gathered  at  Raw- 
lins. Wyo.,  on  the  23d  day  of  Jime  they 
petitioned  the  Conpress  to  give  most 
.serious  consideration  to  the  Bureiu  of 
Reclamation's  proposal  for  a  Federal 
tran.smisi>ion  system. 

The  second  resolution  comes  from  the 
Goshen  County  Cooperative  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association,  petition  in  the  same 
cause  to  the  same  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  the.se  resolutions  be 
piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
REcoRn,  as  follows: 
Rrsoi.fTioN  ON  Hvdroelectric  Powerplants 

Whereas  certain  hydroelectric  poweqilants 
hn\e  been  constructed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
ol  Reclamation  in  the  Colorado  River  Ba^in 
system,  from  which  electric  power  will  be 
made  available  to  a  five-State  area  includ- 
ing  the   State   of   Wyoming:    and 

Whereas  by  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States  such  electric  power  Is  to  be  first  sold 
to  preference  users,  including  municipali- 
ties and  rural  electrical  associations;   and 

Whereiis  the  previous  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  the  Republican  administration,  and 
the  present  Secretary  of  Interior  Ir.  the 
Dem<.icratlc  admini.-tration  have  both  issued 
their  decision  providing  for  the  construction 
of  an  all-Federal  system  of  transmission  lines 
from  said  hydroelectric  powerplants  to  con- 
nect with  existing  grids  in  the  five-State 
areji :    and 

Whereas  live  of  the  private  utilities  have 
now  made  application  to  the  Congre.is  of 
the  United  States  to  build  portions  of  hese 
transmission  lines,  which  would  resu  t  in 
the  imposition  of  a  "wheeling  charge"  which 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  electric  pow.?r  to 
the  preference  users  at  the  expense  ol  the 
consumers  in  tins  State:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

nr<;o'rrr(1.  That  the  Wyoming  Associ,  tion 
of  Municipalities  In  convention  assen  bled 
.It  Rawlins,  Wyo  .  this  23d  day  of  June  1961, 
does  hereby  go  on  record  as  supporting  the 
construction  of  an  all -Federal  system  bj  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  electric  trans- 
mission lines  from  the  Colorado  River  Easin 
system,  and  as  opposing  the  appllcatlo  i  of 
the  private  utilities  to  construct  portions 
of  said  lines,  and  that  this  association  fur- 
ther resolves  that  It  is  the  sense  of  this 
b<xiy  that  the  construction  of  said  tr.ins- 
mission  lines  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
will  assure  to  the  people  of  Wyoming  a  low- 
cost  electric  power  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  industries  within  this  State,  and 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  Wyoming  Members  of  the  U..S  Senate  and 
House  of   Repre.sentatives. 


Goshen  County  Cooperativ* 

Beet  Growers  Association. 
Torrington ,  Wyo.,  June  10.  1961 

Ai  a  regular  board  meeting  of  the  Goshen 
County  Coof>erative  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion, called  by  A.  E.  Olson,  president,  with 
Directors  Homer  Oxley;  Ferd  Zimmerer,  vice 
president:  Jay  Knowlton.  secretary  treasurer; 
Charley  Jones.  Henry  Schmlck,  Jr..  and  John 
Helzer  present,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  on  behalf  of  the  beet  growers  of 
Goshen,  Laramie,  and  Converse  Counties, 
Wyo. 

"Be  it  resolicd.  That  as  the  beet  growers 
of  this  area  are  not  now  receiving  a  fair 
profit  on  their  farming  operations  and  re- 
sent any  action  by  the  U.S.  Congress  that 
might  in  any  way  raise  costs  by  permitting 
private  power  interests  t  o  construct  and 
control  electric  transmission  lines  intercon- 
necting the  backbone  lines  of  the  Federal 
constructed  system  of  the  Colorado  River 
.^^orage  project  transmi-ssion  system  In  the 
five  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  The  assurance  of  a 
sufficient  continuous  supply  of  low-cost  elec- 
tric power  is  essential  to  the  many  beet 
grrowers  of  these  counties.  Members  depend 
upon  REA  power  for  irrigation  water  pump- 
ing and  the  many  operations  necessary  for 
feeding  purpose.^  as  well  as  for  domestic 
uses. 

"Furthermore.  If  the  private  power  com- 
panies are  allowed  to  construct  these  lines, 
they  Will  increase  power  costs  to  all  prefer- 
ence users  by  their  wheeling  charge  with 
no  firm  commitment  as  to  what  this  wheel- 
ing charge  might  amount  to  in  the  future. 

"We,  therefore,  strongly  urge  Congress  to 
appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  construct 
ihese  transmission  lines  and  keep  the  entire 
s\stem  under  Bureau  control," 

For  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people, 
this  allocation  and  construction  should  be 
done  immediately, 

Resj^ect fully  submitted. 

A   E.  Olson, 

Prc-iidcnt. 
Ferd   Zimmerer, 

Virv  President. 
Jat  Knowlton, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW  DANGER  IN  RED  ARMS   "BUILD- 
UP* 

Mr.  WILEY,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  my  mail 
indicates  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
people  in  respect  to  analyzing  the  situa- 
tion which  Khrushchev  has  precipitated 
upon  this  globe.  There  are  the  com- 
placent folk  who  sit  back  and  who  write 
about  their  own  problems  because  of 
legislative  action  on  the  domestic  front. 
There  are  also  those  in  the  other  class, 
who  feel  the  world  Is  "going  to  pot." 
that  the  end  is  "just  around  the  comei'.' 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who  have  re- 
frained from  expressing  a  great  deal  of 
opinion  on  a  subject  about  which  no  one 
really  knows  anythmg.  because  what 
will  happen  will  depend  upon  Khru- 
.shchev. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  already  troubled 
world,  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  is 
further  "stirring  the  pot."  Witness  the 
threats  on  Berlin;  the  publicly  stated 
efforts  to  "beef  up"  Communist  military 
forces;  and  the  display  of  Red  airpower 
in  Mo.scow. 

The  West  is  now  attempting  to  assess 
Khrushchev's  threat  and,  as  suggested, 
the  propaganda  he  is  .sending  out. 
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Undoubtedly  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  at- 
tempting to  create  a  psychological  pres- 
sure as  a  preliminary  to  what  he  hopes 
will  be  a'flerlin  meeting.  For  what  pur- 
pose is  he  doing  this?  The  answer  must 
be  to  instill  in  humanity  so  great  a  fear 
of  nuclear  war  that  the  West  will  be 
forced  to  cave  in,  or  to  at  least  indulge 
In  substantial  concessions. 

The  big  question  now  really  is,  Can  we 
have  peace,  or  will  we  have  war?  What 
ft  the  answer?  Where  are  the  "wise- 
acres" who  know  the  answer?  How  crit- 
ical will  be  the  "showdown"  in  Berlin? 

Yes,  there  are  dreamers  who  think 
that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  sit  down 
with  Khrushchev.  We  have  done  this 
through  the  years  and  gotten  nowhere, 
but  some  think  this  time  we  can  get 
somewhere. 

In  preparing  to  cope  with  the  Soviet- 
created  crisis,  there  is  one  thing  we  must 
do.  We  and  our  allies  must  prepare  for 
any  eventuality.  Khrushchev  alone 
must  not  be  allowed  to  "set  the  stage" 
for  negotiations,  if  there  are  to  be  nego- 
tiations. 

Between  now  and  any  deadline  set  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  West  must,  rather, 
continually  emphasize  in  an  eminently 
clear  way  that  the  Western  Powers  are 
in  Berlin  by  right  and  obligation,  and 
not  by  sufferance  of  the  Communists: 
and  that,  if  war  arises  out  of  the  Berlin 
crisis,  it  will  be  "blood  on  the  hands"  of 
the  Reds,  not  the  Western  nations. 

Too,  the  West  must  refute  the  Red 
propaganda  trick  which  attempts  to 
show,  as  was  so  clearly  demonstrated  a 
few  moments  ago,  that  if  nations  resist 
Communist  aggression,  they  are  them- 
selves aggressors.  Of  course,  that  idea 
is  not  swallowed  by  anyone  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  do  not  think  it  is  swallowed 
by  anyone  abroad. 

Unless  the  West  is  successful  in  in- 
delibly imprinting  these  factors  on  the 
world  mind,  however,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
may  have  a  psychological  advantage  in 
any  upcoming  Berlin  negotiations. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  must, 
first,  gird  themselves  for  whatever  ac- 
tion, military  or  nonmilitary,  may  be 
necessary  in  protecting  our  rights  in 
Berlin  and  elsewhere.  And  we  must  let 
Khrushchev  know  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness in  that  respect.  If  we  do  so,  it  may 
be  the  deterrent  that  will  prevent  war. 

Second,  we  must  take  full  advantage 
of  the  time  between  now  and  BLhru- 
shchev's  deadline  to  present  our  case  to 
the  world,  so  that  the  world  will  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  saying  we  are 
standing  pat,  and  we  must  point  the  fin- 
ger of  accusation  right  at  Khrushchev 
to  show  the  facts  as  they  are. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  call 
attention  to  the  world  as  it  is  today  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  22  years  ago 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

When  we  became  a  nation,  we  were 
laughed  at  by  the  European  nations  be- 
cause our  forefathers  said  this  was  a 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 
At  that  time  Europe  was  far  off.  As  I 
have  said,  when  I  became  a  Senator  22 
years  ago,  days  were  required  to  cross  the 
ocean.  Now  we  are  only  a  few  hours 
away    from    Europe.      The    world    has 


changed  a  great  deal  in  22  years,  and  in 
the  change  problems  have  been  created. 
There  has  been  a  change  in  the  physi- 
cal nature  of  the  globe. 

Until  the  opening  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  world  progressed  very  slowly. 
But  in  the  last  half  century  we  have  been 
really  going  strong.  Twenty -two  years 
ago  there  were  no  A-bombs.  There  was 
no  overwhelming  threat  of  communism. 
There  was  no  intercontinental  missile, 
which  has  brought  Russia  only  15  min- 
utes away  from  us.  When  I  came  to 
Washington  the  world  was  relatively 
quiet.  I  remember  those  days  very  well. 
The  world  was  very  quiet. 

A  few  years  later  at  Hiroshima  we 
dropped  the  bomb,  which  took  70,000 
lives  and  wounded  an  additional  70.000 
But  now  we  have  instrumentalities,  as 
someone  said,  that  could  de.stroy  all  of 
New  York  City. 

I  state  these  facts  because,  according 
to  much  of  my  mail,  America  is  con- 
cerned about  the  domestic  policies  and 
problems.  A  large  number  of  our  peo- 
ple are  not  awake  to  the  changed  world 
in  which  we  are  living,  and  the  chant* ed 
nature  of  the  challenges  that  exist. 
They  really  do  not  realize  that  now  we 
have  communism  to  face,  which  22  year.s 
ago  we  did  not  have. 


APPORTIONMENT  TO  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  MASSACHUSETTS  OF 
ITS  SHARE  OF  CERTAIN  HIGHWAY 
FUNDS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Piesident, 
in  conjunction  with  my  colleague  IMr. 
Smith  1 ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  call 
up  House  Joint  Resolution  472  My  re- 
quest is  made  with  the  permission  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  the 
acting  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  joint  res- 
olution comin?  over  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  will  be  read  by 
title. 

The  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  472  > 
providing  for  the  apportionment  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of  its 
share  of  funds  authorized  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1963,  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideiation  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  re.servini^ 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  conferred  with 
the  distinguished  junior  and  senior  Sen- 
ators from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  S.alton- 
STALL  and  Mr.  Smith),  I  have  reviewed 
the  facts  about  which  the  proposed  joint 
resolution  treats.  I  find  present  an  in- 
credible mixup  or  failure  of  understand- 
ing or  communication  between  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Roads  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

However,  the  relief  sought  jointly  by 
the  Senators  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Smith  1  does  not  in 
fact  set  a  precedent  for  permitting  a 
State  to  violate  the  maximum  standards 
set  in  the  act.    I  should  like  to  point 


out  that  the  joint  resolution  provides  not 
only  that  the  apportionment  may  be 
made,  but  it  also  provides  that  the  money 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  so  Ions 
as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  a  legal 
maximum  load  limit  above  the  maximum 
limits  .set  by  Federal  law. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  to  be 
the  situation? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation.  As  one 
Senator  who  hopes  to  be  here  next 
March,  I  certainly  will  not  ask  for  a 
further  extension  of  the  law.  We  are 
very  anxious  to  have  the  measure  en- 
acted, because  we  have  had  our  troubles 
in  Massachusetts,  with  our  highway  con- 
struction, to  get  our  fair  share  of  the 
apportionment. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  situation.  For  the  very  first 
time  Congress  designated  maximum 
weight  and  size  limits  for  vehicles  using 
Federal  aid  highways.  We  had  thereto- 
fore proceeded  to  build  highways  suffi- 
cient to  carry  loads  of  a  given  dimension, 
only  to  have  those  limits  increased, 
thereby  making  the  highways  inade- 
quate With  the  initiation  of  this  vast 
highway  program,  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
co.sting  many  billions  of  dollars,  Con- 
gress determined  that  It  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  also  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  trucking  industry  to  estab- 
lish uniform  national  standards  and 
then  to  construct  highways  sufficient  to 
accommodate  traffic  imder  such  stand- 
ards. 

This  decision  having  been  made,  we 
are  proceeding  now  to  build  highways  to 
accommodate  traffic  with  these  maxi- 
mum limits  now  provided  in  law. 

Therefore  I  am  sure  both  Senators 
from  Massachusetts  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  also  will  see  how  fallacious 
it  would  be  now  to  build  highways  to 
carry  certain  weight  limits  and  then  to 
allow  exceptions  to  be  made  which  would 
render  the  highways,  which  are  not  even 
completed,  already  inadequate  even  be- 
fore completion. 

So  it  is  with  this  understanding  that 
I  will  not  interpose  an  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  real- 
ize the  great  interest  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  had  in  the  past  in 
making  it  possible  to  set  weight  limits 
in  the  various  Federal  highways,  and  I 
compliment  him  for  it. 

House  Joint  Resolution  472  is  a  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  emergency  action. 
The  Mas.sachusetts  Legislature  in  June 
of  this  year  passed  a  law  increasing  the 
tonnage  of  trucks  on  the  Interstate 
Highways  from  60.000  to  73,000  pounds. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  advised 
the  State  and  the  attorney  general  of 
Ma.s.sachusetts  agrees  that  this  Massa- 
chusetts act  is  in  violation  with  Federal 
law.  The  result  of  this  is  that  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  will  be  disqualified  from  receiv- 
ing its  apportionment  of  Federal  Inter- 
state Highway  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  unless  the  law  is  corrected.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
has  convened  for  this  year  and  will  not 
meet  again  until  Janua.©'  of  1962.  I 
am,  therefore,  asking  that  this  joint  res- 
olution be  adopted  so  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  will  be  able  to  cor- 
rect this  oversight  in  its  regular  session. 
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I  wish  to  emphasis  that  this  Massa- 
chusetts act  was  innocently  enacted 
into  law,  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  evade  the  Federal  law.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  one 
time  advised  people  in  Massachusetts 
that  the  act  enacted  by  Massachusetts 
would  be  in  confonnity  with  public  law. 
However,  it  now  appears  clear  that  the 
act  is  not  in  conformity  with  that  law. 
I.  therefore,  ask  that  this  House  joint 
resolution  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
on  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Smith,  of  Massachu- 
setts 

On  July  1.  1956,  the  law  of  Maasachusette 
provided  for  a  maximum  gross  weight  of 
60,000  pounds  for  construction-type  vehicles 
and  vehicles  carrying  petroleum  products 
without  specifying  any  axle  weight  limita- 
tion. A  June  1961  act  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  increase  the  maximum  gross 
weight  of  such  vehicles  to  73,000  pounds 
without  placing  any  limitation  on  axle 
weights  Increasing  the  maximum  gross 
weight  from  60,000  to  73,000  pounds  would 
have  the  practical  effect,  of  course,  of  In- 
creasing the  axle  weight 

The  General  Cousel's  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  concluded  that  this  act 
would  violate  the  provisions  of  section  127 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Section  127  provides  for  (1|  a  maximum 
overall  vehicular  weight  and  (2)  maximum 
axle  weights.  It  does  not  require  that  there 
be  any  relationship  between  the  two.  Ac- 
cordingly, determining  whether  a  State  law 
enacted  subsequent  to  July  1,  1956,  Is  con- 
trary to  section  127  requires  that  it  be  tested 
firstly  as  to  the  overall  weight  and  secondly 
as  to  axle  weighu,  each  test  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  other. 

Congress  concluded  that  the  maximum 
weights  of  vehicles  using  the  Interstate 
System  should   be  as  follows: 

Pounds 

Overall    (gross)    weight 73,280 

Single-axle  weight 18,000 

Tandem-axle  weight 32,000 

Thus,  the  starting  point  In  determining 
whether  a  State  law  enacted  subsequent  to 
July  1,  1956.  would  be  contrary  to  section 
127  is  to  test  the  law  In  light  of  the  above 
maximums.  So  tested,  the  recently  enacted 
Massachusetts  legislation  falls  within  the 
orbit  of  overall  vehicular  weight;  It  does 
not.  however,  satisfy  the  axle  weight  re- 
quirements for  the  reason  that  the  law  of 
Massachusetts  places  no  limitation  on  axle 
weights,  and  a  73,000-pound  overall  weight 
would  permit  a  single-axle  weight  exceeding 
18.000  pounds  and  a  tandem  axlo  weight  of 
more  than  32.000  pounds  to  be  Imposed 
upon   the   highway. 

Even  though  a  State  law  does  not  provide 
for  weights  within  the  bounds  of  those  spe- 
cifically designated,  a  State  law  still  may 
not  be  contrary  to  section  127.  Congress 
realized  that  some  States  had  laws  or  regu- 
Lnfions  in  effect  providing  for  weights  in 
excess  of  those  spcciflcany  prescribed.  Ac- 
cordingly, Congress  provided,  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  basic  maximums,  that  if  a  State 
had  a  law  or  regtilation  in  effect  on  July  1. 
1956.  permitting  weights  in  excess  of  those 
.specifically  prescribed,  then  such  greater 
weigh 's  are  j>ermissible.  It  is  to  be  empha- 
sized that  weights  in  excess  of  those  specif- 
ically prescribed  must  have  been  pursuant 
to    a   law   or    regulation,    and    such    law    or 


regulation  must  have  been  actually  In  effect 
on  the  critical  date. 

If  a  State  had  no  law  or  regulation  In 
effect  on  tlie  critical  dAte,  It  must  conform 
to  the  specifically  prescribed  maximums,  ex- 
cept for  a  single  Instance  noted  below. 
Since  Massachusetts  had  no  law  or  regula- 
tion m  effect  on  July  1,  1956,  governing  axle 
weights,  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
contrary  to  section  127  since  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  axle  weights  In  excess  of 
18,000  pounds  on  a  single  axle  or  32,000 
pounds  on  a  tandem  axle  can  In  eCect  be 
imposed  on  the  highway.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  since 
Massachusetts  had  no  axle  weight  limitation 
in  effect  on  July  1,  1956,  the  operation  of  a 
vehicle  of  60,000  pounds  in  weight  with 
ivs  resulting  axle  load  In  excess  of  18,000 
pounds  would  be  contrary  to  section  127 
were  it  not  for  the  last  proviso  of  that  sec- 
tion declaring  that  a  State  shall  not  be  de- 
nied lu  apportionment  of  interstate  funds 
if  it  allows  the  operation  of  any  vehicle  or 
combinations  thereof  which  could  have 
been  lawfully  opxerated  within  the  State  on 
July  1,  1956.  This  proviso,  however,  does  not 
save  the  recently  enacted  legislation  from 
being  in  contravention  of  section  127  for  the 
.simple  reason  that  a  73.000  pound  construc- 
tion-type vehicle  would  not  have  lawfully 
operated  on  the  highways  of  Massachusetts 
on  July  1,  1956. 

Based  upon  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  has 
been  concluded  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section  127. 
I  am.  therefore,  asking  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  472  be  adopted  so  that  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  can  correct  this  oversight. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  with  this 
clear  understanding  and  the  obvious  in- 
equity, and  hardship  which  would  be 
worked  on  the  great  State  of  Massachu- 
.setts,  I  will  not  only  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection, but  will  lend  my  support  to  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


RESEARCH   ROCKETS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, July  7,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  it  had  issued  a  license  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  purchase 
research  rockets  from  private  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers. This  followed  by  2  days  the 
firing,  on  Wednesday,  July  5,  of  a  rocket 
for  meteorological  research  50  miles  into 
space  by  Israel. 

In  the  present  state  of  Near  East  ten- 
sion, this  coincidence — if  indeed  it  is 
that — seems  to  be  unwise,  and  is  hereby 
protested. 

Given  a  correlative  effort  and  equal 
assurance  of  peaceful  intentions  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  U.S.  cooperation.  How- 
ever, when  aid  is  based  on  nothing  more 


than  window  dressing,  and  when  Nasser 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  insist  that 
they  are  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel, 
the  shipment  of  such  rockets  can  only 
contribute  to  the  dangerous  atmosphere 
of  an  arms  race  already  of  much  con- 
cern to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  S^id  nothing 
about  this  matter  up  to  this  time,  be- 
cause I  wanted  the  State  Department's 
explanation.  I  now  have  that  explana- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the 
Department  addressed  to  me,  imder  date 
of  July  11.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  may  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  11,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Senator  jAvrrs:  In  response  to  a 
telephonic  Inquiry  from  your  office  on  July 
10.  I  am  happy  to  furnish  you  the  following 
Information  and  background  regarding  the 
recent  purchase  by  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic of  several  research  rockets  from  a  private 
American  firm   in  the  United  States. 

Representatives  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic approached  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  In  Mxiy  regard- 
ing the  Interest  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic In  a  program  of  scientific  space  research 
using  sounding  rockets.  In  accordance  with 
a  general  policy  to  cooperate  with  other 
countries  in  peaceful  scientific  pursuits, 
NASA  welcomed  the  opportunity  ut  discuss 
coof>eration  in  space  science  experiments 
with  qualified  United  Arab  Republic  repre- 
centatlves.  Following  discussions  here  with 
these  officials,  however,  NASA  concluded  that 
it  would  be  unable  to  develop  a  coopera- 
tive progreim  of  mutual  Interest  within  the 
brief  time  span  specified  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

We  understand  United  Arab  Republic  offi- 
cials subsequently  contacted  commercial 
representatives  in  this  country  regarding  the 
purchase  of  several  unclassified  nxikets  for 
use  in  the  proposed  project.  As  a  result 
of  these  contacts,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
agreed  to  purchase  several  small  Javelin 
lower  stage  and  Viper  upper  stage  rockets 
of  a  type  hitherto  used  for  propulsion  of 
sleds  in  connection  with  various  types  of 
research  testing.  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  planned  to 
use  these  rockets  to  study  meteorological 
conditions  In  the  upper  atmosphere,  includ- 
ing measurements  of  wind  direction  and  ve- 
locity. As  you  know,  this  is  somewhat  the 
same  type  of  scientific  experiment  as  we 
have  ourselves  been  conducting  at  Vi'allops 
Island  and  a  large  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, notably  Italy.  Japan  and,  most  re- 
cently. Israel,  have  also  carried  out  during 
and  since  the  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

While  the  U.S.  Government  played  no  role 
in  the  conclusion  of  this  commercial  trans- 
action, the  export  of  all  rockets  is  by  law 
subject  to  the  licensing  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Exports  of  Javelin 
and  Viper  type  vehicles  have  already  been 
made  to  a  number  of  other  countries,  and 
we  recently  releasd  a  somwhat  similar  rocket 
to  Sweden  for  atmospheric  research.  Several 
countries  manufacttire  rockets  of  a  similar 
type.  Since  these  items  are  not  classified 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  effective  military 
weapons,  no  objection  was  raised  to  the 
export  of  these  rockets  from  a  security  stand- 
point. While  export  of  the  entire  number 
requested  by  the  American  firm  was  not 
approved,  it  was  felt  for  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons that  no  basis  existed  for  denying  an 
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export  Ucen**  to  the  firm  for  a  snoAll  ahlp- 
znent  invoiTlng  aereral  yehiclea. 

I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  It  (xwtinues 
to  be  the  aetttod  poUcy  of  this  GoTemment 
to  cooperate  with  all  countries  interested  in 
advancing  man's  sdentiflc  knowledge  In  the 
challenging  fields  of  upper  atmosphere  and 
space.  Likewise  it  remains  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  UJB.  policy  that  such  activities  should 
be  entirely  eonflned  to  peaceful  pursuits. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  information  will  be 
helpful  In  connection  with  the  Inquiry  the 
Department  received  from  your  offtce.  Please 
let  us  know  If  we  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely  yotTrs. 

Brooks  Hats. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
Department  assures  us  that  there  are  no 
military  implications  involved  in  these 
particular  rockets.  Perhaps  that  is  true, 
whatever  may  be  said  about  how  they 
might  be  converted  or  serve  as  a  basis, 
with  modification,  for  military  use.  The 
important  thing  Is  that  we  Imow  that 
some  weeks  ago  NASA  was  approached 
to  sell  these  rockets  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  NASA  refused  to  do  so,  be- 
cause there  seemed  to  be  no  scientific 
basis  for  making  these  rockets  available 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Then 
within  2  days  after  Israel  does  have  a 
successful  scientific  achievement,  which 
all  free  peoples  should  hail  with  joy — 
there  are  other  countries  doing  the  same 
thing,  notably  Italy  and  Japan — we  now. 
through  the  State  Department,  give 
Nasser  what  he  asks  for,  although  he 
could  not  get  it  from  NASA,  just  to  help 
him  out  because  he  is  a  dictator,  and  dic- 
tators always  like  to  show  up  well. 

The  only  conceivable  reason  that  any- 
one can  assign  for  this  action  is  that  if 
we  had  not  made  the  rockets  available 
to  Nasser,  he  could  have  got  them  from 
the  Russians.  Nothing  is  said  about 
Nasser  getting  a  great  many  things  from 
tl^  Russians,  including  arms. 

Mr.  President,  how  silly  can  we  look. 
to  be  nmning  after  Nasser  in  this  way, 
after  he  has  used  us,  at  Suez  and  in 
other  situations,  merely  because  he 
wants  to  destroy,  as  he  has  said,  the  Re- 
public of  Israel,  which  has  now  achieved 
this  successful  scientific  development? 
What  encouragement  will  other  small 
nations  be  given  to  advance  scientific 
development  if  we  are  to  nullify  their 
efforts  in  this  fashion?  It  makes  no 
sense.  I  hope  we  will  not  be  guilty  of 
such  a  blunder  again.  I  rise  to  call  at- 
tention to  it  and  to  protest  against  it. 
The  action  of  the  State  Department  was 
most  shortsighted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C.^iao  Negotiatts  for  U.S.  Rockets — Wash- 
ington Approval  Seen  for  Private  Sale — 
United    Arab    Republic    Is    Vtino    With 

ISR.\£L 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 
The  United    Arab   Republic   was   reported 
yesterday    to  have  negotiated   for   the  pur- 
chase   of    research    rockets    in    the    United 
States.    Washington  is  not  expected  to  block 
V  their  export. 


These  negotiations  followed  an  attempt  by 
Cairo  earlier  this  year  to  obtain  rockets 
through  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  The  Arab  Republic  wished 
to  get  the  rockets  In  time  for  a  firing  this 
month,  presumably  In  an  effcwt  to  rival  Is- 
rael's rocket  program. 

The  scientific  objective  of  the  proposed 
shots — to  release  a  sodium  vapor  trail  In  the 
upper  atmosphere — was  identical  with  that 
ot  the  shot  launched  by  Israel  on  Wednes- 
day. Some  week*' ago  the  Space  Adminis- 
tration notified  Cairo  that  achievement  of  a 
rocket  shot  of  scientific  value  on  such  short 
notice  was  not  practicable. 

Then  the  United  Arab  Republic  went  into 
the  open  market. 

PURELY   aiSEARCH    ROCKETS 

The  sale  of  rockets  to  Israel's  chief  mili- 
tary rival  Is  not  likely  to  be  gcxxi  news  m 
Tel  Aviv,  even  though  the  vehicles  are  de- 
signed purely  lor  research.  Israel  produced 
her  own  rocket. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Space  Administra- 
tion would  like  to  have  Cairo  Join  the  grow- 
ing international  program  ot  rocket  research. 
Washington,  likewise,  must  be  pleased  that 
Cairo  turned  to  the  United  States,  rather 
than  to  the  Soviet  Union,  lor  its  roclcets. 

The  Arab  Republic  may  have  wished  to 
achieve  a  launching  In  time  for  the  anniver- 
sary, on  July  23.  of  the  revolution  that 
brought  to  power  the  regime  of  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser.  It  also  presumably 
knew  of  Israeli  preparations  tor  the  firing 
of  Shavit  II.  (Shavit  Is  the  Hebrew  wurd 
for  comet. ) 

The  Space  Administration  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  it  had  been  approached  by 
Cairo  scientists.  It  said  that,  while  unable 
to  participate  in  a  program  with  such  a  brief 
timespan,  It  was  interested  In  one  that  would 
not  be  so  hurried. 

Thus  the  Space  Administration  is  carrying 
out  coordinated  rocket  shots  with  Italy  in  a 
program  that  took  1  year  to  mature.  It 
seemed  to  the  Space  Administration  that, 
while  it  might  not  have  taken  a  year  in  the 
case  of  Cairo,  a  rocket  project  coiild  not 
have  been  prepared  properly  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  Italian- American  program,  rockets 
are  fired  into  the  twilight  over  Sardinia,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  over  Wallops  Island, 
off  Virginia,  as  dawn  moves  around  liie  earth 
After  an  Initial  Italian  shot  m  January,  three 
pairs  were  launched  from  the  two  sites  In 
April. 

The  Italians  bought  Nike-.\sp  and  Nike- 
Cajun  rockets  from  American  producers  for 
the  Sardinia  launchlngs  and  the  Space  Ad- 
ministration furnished  the  sodium  vapor 
payloads.  Some  preliminary  results  ha\e  al- 
ready been  published  by  It.ily. 

The  trail  of  sodium  vapor  g'mws  in  sunlight 
and  can  be  photographed  from  the  ground 
shortly  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset.  Its 
twists  and  turns,  a  few  minutes  after  the 
shot,  indicate  wind  directions  and  velocities 
nt  extreme  elevation.';. 

Beirut  Press  Urges  .\RAn  Unftv 

Beirut.  Lebanon,  July  6.  -  Israel's  new 
space  rocket  drew  headlines  in  the  Arab 
press  here  today  but  the  newspapers  re.tcied 
with  less  alarm  than  expected.  Some  said 
It  should  teach  the  Arab  countrifs  a  lesson 
in  International  cooperation 

Al-Jaryda  noted  that  the  meteorological 
rocket  was  sent  up  yesterday  from  a  secret 
Israeli  launching  p. id  as  Arab  countries  pre- 
pared for  a  fight  against  Israel's  plans  to 
divert  Jordan  River   waters   for  irrigation. 

•The  rocket  Is  aimed  at  the  Arab  defense 
council  as  much  as  at  space,"  the  paper  said. 
It  declared: 

"Arab  countries  use  foreign  aid  as  a  menns 
of  cursing,  insulting  and  plotting  against 
each  other.  •  •  •  Israel  is  working  on  a 
scientific  basis." 

The  Israelis  insist  the  rocket  is  a  scientific 
tool,  not  a  military  weapon. 


JmusALEM  (Israel  Secto«>.  July  6. — Shi- 
mon Peres.  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense,  said 
today  that  Israri  had  given  priority  to  her 
rocket  program  because  of  'grave  defense 
problems." 

"If  other  countries  would  change  their  bel- 
ligerent policies,  •  he  said,  "we  could  change 
our  pr'orltleB." 

Mr  Peres'  statement  came  a  day  after  Isra- 
el launched  her  first  rocket  from  a  site  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  Hia  statement  also 
came  as  a  rumor  spread  across  the  country 
that  the  firing  of  another  rocket  was  planned 
within  2  weeks.  Some  papers  that  carried 
reports  on  yesterday's  launching  and  on  plans 
for  future  launchlngs  were  marred  by  scnt- 
tered  white  spaces  where  the  censor  had  made 
deletions,  presumably  for  reason*  of  military 
security. 

The  Defense  MinUtry,  which  supervised 
yesterday's  successful  firing,  would  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  reix)rts  of  plans  for  an- 
other attempt  In  2  weeks. 

According  to  the  report  in  the  newspaper 
Yedoit  Aharanot.  the  next  rocket  will  be 
larger  than  Shavit  II,  wliich  was  fired  yester- 
day. The  size  of  Shavit  II,  however,  la  still 
a  military  secret. 

The  newspaper  report  also  stated  that  a 
tiny  radio  transmitter  would  be  Ciirried  in 
the  next  rocket, 

CLOUD    SEEN    mOM    GROUND 

Shavit  n  carried  a  charge  of  metallic 
sodium  powder  which  was  discharged  at  the 
height  of  tlie  trajectory.  50  miles  up,  and 
fiirmed  a  cloud  that  could  be  seen  from 
ground  Direction  and  speed  of  wind  were 
measured  by  tracking  the  cloud. 

Meanwhile  the  effect  of  the  rocket  hiunch- 
Ing  on  the  Arab  world  was  being  heard  here 
with  unre.strained  satisfaction.  It  was 
learned  that  the  Supreme  Military  Council 
of  the  Ar;tb  League  would  meet  early  next 
week. 

Hatzofeh,  organ  of  the  National  Religious 
P;irry.  sUted  editorially  today  that  Israels 
rocket  may  serve  as  a  "deterrent  to  the 
neighboring  countries,  bringing  about  a  bal- 
ance of  power  In  tlie  area." 

WAENING    TO    ARABS 

Omer  organ  of  the  Histadrut,  the  general 
labor  federation,  said  In  an  editorial:  "We 
hope  that  the  Arab  countries  will  draw  the 
correct  conclusion,  that  Israel  is  strong  and 
cannot  be  destroyed  and  that  It  would  be 
better  fur  them  to  accept  her  existence  and 
to  benefit  from  cooperation  with  her." 

Haerctz,  an  independent  dally,  said  that 
Israel  "is  capable  of  using  this  rocket  lor 
military  ends  as  well,  and  sending  it  to  great- 
er distances  over  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

WEAPON    CALLED    CONVENTION  \L 

"This  Will  be  understood  In  Israel,  In 
friendly  countries  and  in  hostile  countries," 
It  added,  "and  there  Is  no  reas'U  to  be 
ashamed  of  this;  denials  would  only  arouse 
su.splclon.  As  lone  ,as  the  charire  in  the  war- 
head is  nonatomic,  rockets  arc  a  convention- 
al weapon  " 

After  a  Mapai  Party  r;(Uy  last  r.i'^ht  Pre- 
mier David  Ben-Gurion  said  that  Shavit  II 
"had  no  military  aim  and  had  purely  sclen- 
t:!ic  purposes  only." 

He  was  asked  whether  the  rocket  could  be 
put  to  military  use  nnd  said:  "There  are 
things  that  I  do  not  discuss.  As  for  future 
plans  by  Israeli  scientist*,  first  let  them 
send  it  up  and  then  we  will  talk." 

I'l.EA    BY    OTHF.R    PARTIES 

With  general  elections  coming  up  .August 
15,  other  parties  have  been  pleading  witli  the 
Mapai  not  to  use  the  rocket  launching  for 
electioneering  i)urpo6es. 

At  one  Map,-,i  rally  last  night.  Deputy  De- 
fense Minister  Peres  said  that  the  name 
Shavit  II  had  been  decided  upon  to  prevent 
the  name  Shavit  I  from  being  corrupted  to 
Shavit  .Meph.  Aleph  is  the  first  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  and  a  symbol  of  the  Mapai 
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Party.      "We    would    be   accused    of    making 
propaganda  for  the  Mapai,"  he  said. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 

before  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair*. 
The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1154)  to  provide 
for  the  improvement  and  strengthening 
of  the  international  relations  of  the 
United  States  by  promoting  better  mu- 
tual understanding  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  through  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  ei- 
ther side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question   is  on   agreeing  to   the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.   President,   a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansa.s  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  amendment 
under  consideration  the  amendment  des- 
ignated  "6-28-61— F"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  allow 
myself  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  would  modify  the 
language  in  paragraph  2  of  sub.section 
<d>  of  section  105,  which  appears  at 
pase  15. 

The  purpose  of  amendment  is  simply 
to  protect  the  appropriations  processes 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Congress, 

Subsection  <di  of  the  act  authorizes 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  obtained 
by  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of 
financing  the  variou.-^.  piograms  and  ac- 
Livities  authorized  by  sections  102' a >  d) 
and  102iai  (2)  (i). 

The.so  programs  involve  the  exchange 
of  students,  trainees,  teachers,  instruc- 
tors, and  individuals  possessing  certain 
specialized  knowledge  or  skills. 

Subparagraph  2,  which  my  amend- 
ment modifies,  authorizes  the  President 
to  use  these  foreign  currencies  for  the 
aforementioned  purposes  to  the  extent 
that  such  use  is  not  restricted  by  agree- 
ment with  the  foreign  nations  concerned 


and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  and  within  such  limits 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  established 
by  Congress. 

In  other  words,  the  President's  au- 
thority to  use  these  foreign  currencies 
is  by  the  above-quoted  language  re- 
stricted by  such  limitations  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  established  by  Congress. 
This  would  mean  that  a  limitation  could 
be  either  by  an  authorizing  act  of  Con- 
gress or  by  an  appropriations  act  of 
Congress. 

I  propose  to  amend  this  section  so 
that  the  limitation  on  the  President's 
use  will  be  governed  solely  and  exclu- 
sively by  appropriations  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
phrase  "and  within  such  limitations  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  established 
by  Congress,  to  use",  and  would  insert  in 
place  thereof  the  phrase  "to  use  in  such 
amounts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
specified  in  appropriations  acts," 

The  single  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  Eissure  that  these  foreign  curren- 
cies will  be  used  only  for  such  purposes 
and  within  such  limitations  and  bound- 
aries as  are  provided  by  the  appropria- 
tions acts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  yesterday  in 
a  colloquy  l)etween  us.  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  to  have  a 
vot«  on  it.  If  my  imderstanding  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes.  We  have  con- 
sidered the  amendment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  feel  that  the  language  in  the 
bill,  by  implication  at  least,  would  re- 
quire the  appropriation  of  the  funds. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
and  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  it.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  "6-28-61 — C" 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
beginning  with  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  the  period  in  line  4 
on  page  8.  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  104  la)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  subsection  (b),  the  President  may  exer- 
cise any  power  or  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  this  Act  through  such  agencies  or 
officers  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall  di- 
rect. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  a  power  or  au- 
thority conferred  on  the  President  by  this 
Act  Is  the  same  or  substantially  the  same 
as  a  power  or  authority  exercised  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
by  or  through  any  agency  or  officer  of  the 
United  States,  the  power  or  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  President  by  this  Act  shall  be 
exercised  through  such  agency  or  officer  un- 
til otherwise  provided  by  statute  or  re- 
organization plan. 

Redesignate  subsections  (h)  to  'f\  in- 
clusive, as  (c)  to  (g),  respectively. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
more  important  amendments  which  I 
have  proposed  to  this  bill,  because  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  aosure  that 
Congress  will  continue  to  play  the  role 
it  has  played  in  the  past  in  assuring  that 
our  cultural,  educational,  and  informa- 
tional programs  are  operated  on  a  well- 
balanced  and  well -coordinated  basis. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  rewrite 
subsection  <a>  of  section  104.  As  pres- 
ently written,  this  subsection  grants  the 
President  authority  and  power  to  exer- 
cise all  of  his  authority  under  this  act 
through  any  agencies  or  ofiBces  of  the 
executive  branch,  with  the  sole  limita- 
tion on  that  delegation  that  his  proposal 
must  be  brought  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  that 
thereafter  a  period  of  60  days  shall  elapse 
before  the  delegation  or  transfer  of  exist- 
ing authority  will  become  effective. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  where  we  get 
down  to  the  real  nub  of  the  problem  of 
fragmentation  of  efforts  in  the  area  of 
international  communications,  which  I 
discussed  briefiy  in  my  introductory  re- 
marks a  week  ago,  and  to  which  I  alluded 
yesterday  when  I  spoke  of  the  problem 
confronting  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  the  Congress,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  already  there  have  been  too 
many  divisions  of  such  authority  and  al- 
ready it  has  spread  into  too  many  ob- 
scure areas  of  activity;  and  tliat  we 
need  to  consolidate,  clarify,  and  coordi- 
nate this  program,  rather  than  turn 
over  the  authority  to  any  individual  or 
agency  of  Government,  to  be  broken 
down  into  further  fragments  and  into 
smaller  fractions. 

We  must  realize  that  the  authority 
provided  by  this  bill — most  of  which  is 
already  in  existence,  by  reason  of  prior 
acts — is  now  being  exercised  by  several 
departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. For  the  purposes  of  argument.  I 
would  be  willing  to  say  that  most  of  this 
authority  is  being  exercised  in  connec- 
tion with  programs  and  activities  of 
either  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  These  func- 
tions are  being  carried  out  in  these 
agencies  because  Congress,  either  by 
statute  or  by  approval  of  a  reorgan- 
ization plan,  decided  these  particular 
programs  could  best  be  handled  by  these 
particular  agencies.  Thus  far.  they  have 
been  located  in,  allocated  to.  and  identi- 
fied with  joint  activities  participated  in 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Executive. 

Section  104' a »  of  the  bill,  however, 
gives  the  President  authority  to  shift 
these  functions  wherever  he  may  choose, 
with  the  sole  limitation  that  he  must 
file  his  decision  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  60  days 
before  it  becomes  operative. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  we  have  enjoyed 
a  fine  partnership  between  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  in  fostering,  pro- 
moting, and  developing  these  programs 
for  foreign  educational,  cultural,  and  in- 
formational activities.  The  two  basic 
acts  in  this  area — namely,  the  Fulbright 
Act  and  the  Smith-Mundt  Act — were 
congressional,  not  executive,  innovations. 
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They  originated  in  the  minds  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  Senators.  They  were 
evolved  through  the  legislative  process. 
They  were  accepted  by  the  Executive. 
The  executive  agencies  have  embraced 
them  enthusiastically;  and  the  programs 
have  achieved  excellent  results  because — 
in  part.  I  am  sure,  and  in  large  part — 
of  the  partnership  arrangements  which 
have  been  enjoyed  through  the  years. 

I  wish  to  see  this  partnership  con- 
tinue, and  I  most  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  see  Congress  abdicate  the  performance 
of  its  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
these  programs.  The  present  arrange- 
ment YiBS,  I  may  say,  paid  real  dividends 
as  a  result  of  obtaining  the  benefit  of 
the  best  judgment  of  the  Mem  tiers  of 
Congress  associated  with  the  programs 
as  to  where  these  functions  and  pro- 
grams can  most  effectively  be  carried  out 
in  the  executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 

Because  it  is  impossible  accurately  to 
identify  every  program  and  every  activ- 
ity authorized  by  the  prior  acts  which 
are  consolidated  in  this  bill,  and  because 
it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  determine 
with  any  accuracy  where  these  functions 
are  beint  carried  out  today,  I  personally 
feel  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  grant  to 
the  President  the  almost  unlimited  au- 
thority to  transfer  these  programs  from 
agency  to  agency,  as  he  might  see  fit. 
I  have  no  opposition  to  his  delegation 
of  the  new  functions  granted  by  this 
measure  to  whatever  agency  or  officer 
he  might  choose  to  select  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  are  new  functions  and  pro- 
grams, and  I  would  certainly  defer  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Executive  as  to  the 
agency  or  oflBcer  he  might  wish  to  select 
in  order  to  have  these  new  functions 
performed.  But  as  to  existing  authority 
and  functions,  I  believe  Congress  should 
have  full  opportunity,  in  accordance 
with  normal  legislative  procedures,  to 
examine  and  consider  his  proposal  to 
shift  these  established  programs  from 
one  agency  to  another  or  from  one  of- 
ficer to  another. 

My  amendment  merely  assui'es  that 
Congress  will  retain  that  right.  My 
amendment  rewrites  section  104(a>,  so 
as  to  provide  that  existing  functions  will 
be  transferred  only  by  statute  or  by 
reorganization  plan.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  is  clear  and  is  self- 
explanatory.  This  part  of  the  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  siibsectlon  (b).  the  President  may  exer- 
cise any  power  or  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  this  act  through  such  agencies  or 
officers  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall 
direct. 

This  amendment  will  leave  the  Execu- 
tive with  complete  latitude  to  allocate 
and  to  delegate  these  powers  wherever 
he  may  wish,  insofar  as  they  are  newly 
created  by  Senate  bill  1154. 

However,  subsection  (b)  deals  with 
powers  already  in  operation  and  with 
functions  which  are  being  carried  out 
or  functions  under  which  operations  are 
now  being  had,  and  have  been  had,  in 
the  main,  for  from  10  to  12  years — some 
of  the  functions  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  have  been  accustomed 
to  finding  carried  out  in  certain  areas 


of  activity  of  the  Federal  Government, 
so  that  those  committees  can  interrogate 
witnesses  and  can  keep  abreast  of  the 
program,  in  connection  witft  makine; 
provision  of  the  necessarj'  funds  for  their 
expedition. 

Subsection  'b'  of  my  amendment 
provides: 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  a  ix)wor  or  au- 
thority conferred  on  the  Prcsidnt  by  this 
Act  Is  the  same  or  substantially  the  same 
as  a  power  or  authority  exercised  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  .^ct  by 
or  through  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States,  the  power  or  authority  conferred  on 
the  President  by  this  Act  shall  be  exercised 
through  .'■uch  agency  or  officer  until  other- 
wise provided  by  statute  or  reorganization 
plan. 

In  other  words,  this  part  of  tlie  amend- 
ment provides,  in  short,  that  as  to  ex- 
isting programs  which  always  have  been 
handled  by  statute  or  by  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  any  substantial  changes  or 
shifts  in  those  areas  shall  continue  to 
be  handled  by  either  statute  or  reor- 
ganization plan.  The  amendment  would 
retain  in  Congress  the  authority  to  act 
in  this  capacity  in  the  way  it  always 
has;  and  it  has  exercised  that  authority 
fruitfuly  and  well  durini^  the  preceding 
years.  In  addition,  the  amendment  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  asking  Contjress 
to  approve  in  advance,  any  reorganiza- 
tion plan  submitted  by  the  Executive — 
to  approve  it  in  advance,  even  before 
the  Executive  would  have  contrived  the 
first  syllable  or  word  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  In  the  ab-«;ence  of  tliis 
amendment,  the  bill  would  grant  to  the 
Executive  carte  blanche  authority  to 
proceed  with  .such  a  change  or  reor- 
ganization whenever  he  miglit  wish  to 
submit  such  a  reorganization  plan;  and 
it  would  then  be  automatically  accepted 
in  advance.  In  my  opinion,  that  would 
not  be  good  legislation  or  good  prudence. 
If  that  part  of  the  bill,  without  my 
amendment,  were  to  prevail,  I  predict 
that  it  would  work  a  real  injury  on  these 
very  important  programs,  becau.se  it 
would  tend  to  put  Congress  out  of  busi- 
ness, as  regards  beinc  able  to  participate 
with  the  Executive  in  a  joint  deci&ion 
as  to  who  should  be  doini;;  what  and  as 
to  what  should  be  done  in  each  respec- 
tive agency.  I  see  no  advantare  to  be 
gained  from  that.  We  have  never  suf- 
fered in  the  past  because  of  failure  of  a 
necessary  reorganization  plan  to  be 
adopted  or  approved.  I  feel  that  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  would  tend  to  create 
disenchantment  among  Members  of  Con- 
fcgress,  who  presently  support  this  legis- 
lation because  they  understand  it  and 
because  they  have  a  part  in  it  and  be- 
cause they  vote  for  adequate  approjiri- 
ations  for  it.  The  bill  in  the  absence  of 
this  amendment  would  make  them  feel 
that  they  were  no  Ioniser  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  what  was  being  done  or  what 
was  being  planned  in  connection  with 
this  entire  activity  en  our  part  in  the 
cold  war. 

If  we  leave  the  bill  as  it  is,  therefore, 
I  think  we  shall  be  setting  up  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  situation,  in  which 
various  executive  aaencies  will  brqin 
open  and  active  competition  with  each 
other  to  obtain  for  their  respective  ai^en- 
cies  the  many  functions  authorized  by 


previous  legislation.  Such  bureaucratic 
competition  and  grave-robbing  could,  in 
my  opinion,  do  violence  to  the  overall 
effectivcnei;s  of  our  international  com- 
munications program. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, incst  of  these  programs  are  amal- 
gams of  various  cultural,  educational, 
and  informational  activities.  I  can  im- 
agine that  there  are  many  programs 
currently  being  conducted  by  the  USIA 
which  the  State  Department  may  fefl 
are  more  cultural  than  informational; 
and.  by  the  same  token.  USIA  probably 
believes  some  of  the  cultural  exchanue 
programs  presently  operated  by  the 
State  Department  could  be  n;ore  effec- 
tively handled  by  USIA. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  seen  recent 
statements  in  the  press  indicatinu  tins 
rivalry  and  difference  of  opinion  already 
exists. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  These 
interagency  rivalries  do  exist.  They  are 
as  old  as  Washington  itself.  I  would 
prpfi^r  that  the.se  disputes  be  arbitrated 
by  ConL,res.s  throuj^h  its  normal  legisla- 
tive proceedings,  or  by  the  submission 
of  a  reorganization  plan  operating  in 
complete  harmony  with  all  reorganiza- 
tion plans  submitted  by  the  Executive 
for  other  dri)a:  tment.s  ai-.d  agencies. 
rather  than  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advi.sc;s,  with  the  statement 
in  advance  that  "Anything  you  choose  to 
do  in  this  regard  from  the  standpoint  of 
reorganization  will  be  accepted." 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  amendment  very  clearly,  on  its 
face,  is  an  attempt  to  freeze  Uie  present 
administrative  pattern  which  prevails  m 
the  executive  branch.  Witii  regard  to 
the  provision  under  discussion  being  an 
unusual  one.  I  may  say  it  is  very  similar 
to  the  provision  which  Congress,  in  Pub- 
lic Law  402,  the  SmiLh-Mundt  Act. 
adopted.  In  that  act  the  authority  is 
placed  in  the  Secretary  of  State,  rather 
than  the  President,  but  it  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  deleqale  to  such  officers  of 
the  Government  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate,  any  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  act. 

So  the  provision  before  us  is  similar 
to  tliat  one,  but  it  gives  the  President, 
rather  than  the  SecrctaiT,  discretion  in 
the  allocation  of  power  and  or!zanizatio;i 
of  the  administrative  machinei-j-.  I 
think  this  discretion  is  quite  proper  and 
very  important. 

The  puiposo  of  the  propo.ced  logiala- 
tion  is  to  try  to  bring  greater  order  and 
resix)n.<=ibjlity  and  centralization  of  au- 
thority into  the  administration  of  these 
programs.  One  of  the  few  criticisms  I 
have  heard  about  the  exchange  program 
duriir;  the  last  several  years  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
])crsion  of  authority.  We  have  the  USIA 
participating  to  some  extent  in  this  pro- 
gram, on  a  different  basis,  and  for  a 
different  objective,  although  there  is  a 
great  area  in  which  there  is  overlapping. 
Some  part  of  it.  particularly  in  the  field 
of  books,  is  administered  in  the  USIA, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  exchange  of 
per.sons  itself  is  in  the  Department. 
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Mr.  Philip  Coombs,  who  is  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  largest  re- 
,>ponsibility  for  these  programs,  stated 
in  the  hearings  that  at  the  present  time 
the  administration  had  no  plans  for  any 
major  reorganization.  But  he  was  con- 
fident some  improvement  could  be  made 
in  tlie  organization  in  the  future,  and 
he  thought  it  very  important  that  the 
President  siiould  have  discretion  to  do 

so. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  verv'  great 
mistake  to  tie  tlie  hands  of  tlie  President 
so  that  he  could  not  change  in  any  re- 
spect the  existing  pattern  of  adminis- 
tration. As  I  have  said,  even  the  Smith - 
Mundt  Act  recognized  the  necessity  of 
change. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  speech  on  this 
legislation,  one  of  the  main  purposes  is 
to  brliig  together  in  one  place  the  ac- 
tivities which  have  been  authorized  by 
several  different  laws,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned already  and  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  So.  to  that  extent,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  have  the 
autliority  to  bring  tliese  different  func- 
tions together. 

The  proviso  that  we  inserted  in  com- 
mittee, which  requires  any  change  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  lie 
there  for  60  days,  giving  an  opportunity 
for  it  to  be  submitted  to  the  rcsj^ectne 
committees  of  Congress  and  gning  an 
opportunity  to  criticize  or  to  make  sug- 
gestions regarding  tlie  change,  it  soems 
to  me  is  adequate  safeguard  for  the 
rights  of  Congrcvss. 

This  is  a  provision  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  In 
that  instance  the  committee  i.s  given  no- 
tice of  60  days  before  any  change  is  to 
take  effect.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
allowiiig  us.  if  we  I'.ad  any  serious  mis- 
giving as  to  any  proposal,  to  register 
that  misgiving,  to  make  suggestions,  and 
t-o  discuss  it  with  the  administration. 

I  believe  there  is  no  need  whatever  for 
this  amendment.  In  fact.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  turn  down  the  amendment 
and  adopt  the  provision  as  it  comes  in 
the  bill.  On  this  point  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  dis.scnt  in  the  committee 
on  recommending  the  provision  in  the 
bill  for  adoption. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee whether  by  tiie  provision  included 
at  the  bottom  of  pate  7,  it  is  desired  to 
rr  tain  in  some  way  the  congressional 
companionship  in  the  bill,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  partnership  arrangement, 
vhich  has  served  the  cause  so  well  for 
so  long,  rather  than  tipping  the  .scale 
entirely  toward  the  Executive  and  if  so. 
why  it  was  not  provided,  after  the  pro- 
posals were  submitted  to  the  Forei^'n 
Pelations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  that  the  committees  be  given  au- 
tliority or  power  to  examine  the  pro- 
posals, comment  on  them,  and  reject 
them,  if  they  proved  to  be  undesirable? 
Although  the  committees  would  know- 
about  the  proposals,  I  see  no  authority, 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  foi-m,  for  the  ap- 
propriate committee  to  do  anytliing  but 
take  a  look  at  it,  which  makes  that  pro- 
vision meaningless.  It  would  be  better 
to  strike  it  out  entirely  than  to  create  the 


illusion  that  we  have  some  authority, 
whei-eas  we  have  merely  provided  glori- 
flod,  animated  filing  cabinets  where  the 
reports  would   repose   in  peace  for  60 

days,  and  then  life  goes  merrily  on  de- 
spite any  reaction  the  respective  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  might  have 
to  the  proposed  reorganization  proposals. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  committees 
have  inherent  authority  to  inquire,  com- 
ment, and  make  suggestions.  It  would 
be  -juite  unnecessary  to  recite  in  the 
bill  that  the  Committee  on  I'oreisn  Re- 
lations has  authority  to  examine  and  to 
comment,  and  to  express  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  whatever  proposal  i.s  made. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  But  there  is  no  au- 
thority to  act.  is  there? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  au- 
thority to  reject  it.  It  is  not  a  reor- 
ganization bill.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
authority  as  contained  in  a  similar  pro- 
vision that  Congress  provided  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Enerpy  has  exactly  the 
same  authority.  It  has  worked  very 
well. 

In  fact,  we  have  two  or  three  members 
of  that  committee  on  our  committee,  and 
tliat  is  the  origin  of  this  suggestion.  It 
was  .said  it  had  worked  very  well  and  had 
involved  a  partnership,  as  the  Senator 
has  called  it.  between  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  the  Executive. 

Tiie  object  of  thi":  proi>osal  is  to  give 
the  Executive  an  opportunity  to  improve 
administration,  and  not  to  ti?  its  hands 
so  there  cannot  be  an  improvement  in 
the  administration. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Could  not  that  objec- 
tive be  achieved  by  a  reorganization 
plan? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  do  not  think 
."^o.  We  think  it  is  more  difficult  and 
clum.sier.  when  there  is  major  reoreanl- 
zation  proposed.  If  they  wish  to  follow 
that  route,  they  have  authority  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  does  not  create 
new  authority  without  resort  to  the  re- 
organization plan  procedure? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  It  provides  similar 
authority  to  that  provided  in  many  bills. 
It  IS  not  unlike  the  authority  provided  in 
the  Senator's  own  proposal.  Public  Law 
402.  for  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Sec- 
retary was  given  the  right  to  delegate  to 
such  officer  of  the  Government  as  the 
Secretary  determined  to  be  appropriate 
anv  pov.ers  conferred  by  the  act.  It  is 
not  unlike  that  authority. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  provision  granted  for  the  De- 
part :nent  of  State.  The  Senator  realizes, 
of  cours'^,  that  wc  are  bringin'^  into  one 
theater  of  operations  legislatively  by  S. 
11,S4  a  Erreat  many  other  activities,  func- 
tions, protrrams.  and  powers  than  those 
included  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  be- 
cause we  are  adding  the  powers  of  the 
Fulbrieht  Act.  certain  features  of  Public 
Law  480,  cert.\in  features  of  the  Trade 
and  Industrial  Act.  and  so  on.  We  are 
expanding  the  powers  tremendously  over 
the  existing  powers  under  the  program 
establi.shed  by  Pubhc  Law  402. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  powers  are 
all  related;  they  are  all  in  existence.  The 
ones  to  be  administ'-red  under  the  bill 
arc  very  similar. 


The  Senator  will  recall  that  Pubac 
Law  584  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
time— I  believe  about  2  years — before 
Public  Law  402  was  passed.  The  ex- 
change aspect  was  delegated  to  the  same 
officials  in  most  cases.  The  people  who 
arf-  selected  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  often  are  people  who  re- 
ceive assistance  under  both  laws:  some 
of  it  in  foreign  currency  and  some  of  it 
from  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  conclude  my  pres- 
entation. Mr.  President,  by  saying  I  was 
hopeful  that  perhaps  I  might  induce  the 
chairm.an  of  the  committee  to  accept  the 
amendment,  becau.se  I  think  it  would 
provide  us  with  a  greater  assurance  of 
tho  happy  companionability  which  has 
existed  between  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
various  acts,  all  of  which  I  consider  to 
be  highly  important.  It  appears  the 
chairman  is  not  going  to  accept  the 
ainciidment. 

I  simply  wish  to  make  two  points. 
First.  It  Aiolatcs  my  sense  of  responsi- 
bility as  a  Member  of  the  legislative  body 
whenever  we  take  action  to  approve  in 
advance  reorganization  plans  we  have 
never  seen  and  which  we  cannot  con- 
template. Second.  I  fear  the  repercus- 
sions will  not  be  serviceable  and  con- 
.structive  to  the  benefit  of  the  programs 
we  are  seeking  to  expedite,  to  expand. 
and  to  emphasize  by  our  actions  today, 
brcaase  already  Congress  has  too  much 
difficulty  in  determining  in  what  areas 
certain  functions  are  t)eing  activated, 
implemented,  and  supervised.  When 
these  programs  are  to  be  shifted  around 
as  IS  proposed,  simply  by  executive  ac- 
tion. I  feel  it  will  do  injury.  I  hope  I  am 
mistaken,  because  I  hope  the  programs 
will  succeed. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  I  care  to 
press,  if  I  cannot  induce  the  chairman  to 
accept  it  by  persuasion.  I  therefore 
withdraw  the  amendment,  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(jb.iee'ion.  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
call  up  my  amendment  G  and  ask  to 
have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  mfor- 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  On  page  22. 
line  23.  after  the  first  comma  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  "and",  and  in  lines  23 
and  24  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  and 
tlie  expenditure  of  Govenunent  funds.  . 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  I  very  much  hope 
the  chanman  of  the  committee  wiii  ac- 
cept. It  IS.  in  reality,  a  companion 
amendment  to  my  first  amendment, 
winch  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  which  was  approved  and  com- 
mented upon  favorably  by  tlie  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

This  relates  again  to  the  problem  of 
fi-scal  control  by  the  Congress  over  the 
various  activities  of  the  Government. 
The  amendment  is  offered  because  the 
language  in  section  108' aJ  is  vague,  and 
implies,  at  least,  that  the  President  is 
authorized  to  spend  Government  fimds 
without  any  need  for  an  authorization 
or  appropriation  by  the  Congress. 
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I  grant  that  this  is  subject  to  inter- 
pretation. Some  may  say  the  language 
is  not  intended  to  have  that  result.  I 
hope  that  is  true.  It  could  be  true. 
Others  may  feel  the  language  very  spe- 
cifically does  do  as  I  say. 

All  I  ask  for  is  a  clarification,  to  be 
sure  that  the  power  of  the  purse  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  through  their 
Representatives  in  the  Congress.  If  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  bill  to  give  to  the 
President  the  right  to  spend  Govern- 
ment funds  without  any  need  for  au- 
thorization or  appropriation,  then,  of 
course.  I  think  that  would  be  bad  leg- 
islation. I  think  that  would  weaken  the 
whole  cause  we  are  trying  to  support  in 
our  efforts  today.  I  am  confident  we 
would  destroy  any  possibility  whatso- 
ever of  the  bill  being  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives  under 
the  Constitution  is  granted  primary, 
first  control  over  the  purse  strings.  The 
House  is  rightfully  and  properly  very 
jealous  of  its  prerogatives.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  House  of  Representatives 
voting  to  transfer  part  of  its  appropri- 
ating authority  to  the  Executive.  I 
doubt  that  many  Members  of  this  body 
want  to  give  that  kind  of  blank-check 
authority  to  the  President  to  run  this  or . 
any  other  program,  regardless  of  how 
meritorious  we  may  feel  the  program 
to  be. 

We  have  had  many  arguments  on  this 
floor  about  back-door  spending  and 
control  over  the  purse  strings.  I  sug- 
gest in  the  amendment  a  simple  clari- 
fication which,  as  I  say,  I  hope  and 
rather  anticipate  the  chairman  may  ac- 
cept. It  would  delete  the  words  "and 
the  expendKure  of  Government  funds" 
on  lines  23  and  24,  page  22,  so  that  the 
intent  of  the  bill  will  be  clear. 

If  there  is  any  logical  reason  for  hav- 
ing the  language  in  the  bill,  I  certainly 
would  like  to  know  it,  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  actually  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  grant  this  unprecedented 
authority   to  the  President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  is  quite  aware  of 
it,  but  our  report  makes  it  clear  that 
this  represents  the  reenactment  of  the 
precise  language  of  Public  Law  860.  We 
do  not  add  or  subtract  anything.  Since 
the  bill  will  repeal  Public  Law  860.  the 
language  is  precisely  that  in  Public  Law 
860.  This  particular  language  has  ref- 
erence, for  example,  to  the  American 
National  Theater  and  Academy,  which 
is  dependent  for  effective  and  efficient 
contract  operation  on  Government 
funds,  and  is  especially  interested  in  it. 

We  are  not  adding  anything  at  all. 
This  is  an  example  purely  of  codifica- 
tion of  language.  It  is  nothing  new.  It 
has  been  in  the  law  since  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  860. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  language  is  the 
same,  but  it  is  to  be  expanded  now  to 
include  a  great  many  other  activities 
than  those  originally  incorporated  under 
Public  Law  860,  It  is  the  expansion  of 
the  authority  to  include  the  other  areas 
which  gives  concern  to  the  Senator  from 


South  Dakota.  The  language  goes 
much  further,  inasmuch  as  it  will  en- 
compass all  the  various  activities  and 
all  the  various  programs  included  under 
the  bill. 

I  am  confident  that  unless  we  main- 
tain the  traditional  fi.scal  control  over 
the  program,  the  House  will  look  upon 
this  bill  with  a  jaundiced  eye  and  reject 
it.  I  am  confident  the  Senate  should 
reject  it  in  such  circumstances,  bccau.se 
it  is  not  proper,  in  my  opinion,  to  turn 
over  these  kinds  of  spending  programs 
to  any  executive.     It  is  not  necessary. 

We  have  .spelled  out  iii  the  provisioiis 
how  the  money  can  be  made  available 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  proceed 
to  add  ?.  new  authority  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  Government  funds  per  .se.  as  it 
is  set  out  sptcifically  in  the  Iansuat;e. 
without  sanction  and  action  by  the 
Congress. 

I  am  vc.y  hopeful  t!..'  amendment  will 
be  agrreod  lo.  I  believe  ii  will  help  the 
Senator  and  the  committee  to  .secure 
passa.Eie  of  the  bill,  if  ue  can  eliminate 
this  new  expansion  of  the  authority  for 
expenditure  of  funds  by  executive  action. 
The  other  authorities  would  be  retained 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  admit  I  do  not  think  this  is  of  too 
great  siiinificance.  but  since  the  author- 
ity is  now  m  exr-^tence  and  has  special 
application  to  the  activities  of  ANTA  and 
other  activitiCb  under  Public  Law  860, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  bad  to  try  to 
eliminate  the  lan?:rua.ue  in  that  respect. 

It  IS  true  tiiat  the  provision  does  not 
apply  in  certain  other  areas  of  activity 
which  are  already  covered  in  the  law. 
The  bill  would  broaden  the  law  to  some 
extent.  Bv.t  in  view  of  the  way  m  which 
the  measure  would  apply  to  Public  Law 
860,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
Senator  should  wish  to  restrict  that 
provision.  I  know  of  no  complaints  or 
abuses  about  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision during  the  period  of  the  life  of 
Public  Law  860. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Under  Public  Law  860, 
the  provision  is  related  to  a  very  pe- 
culiar, specialized,  and  clearly  defined 
function.  In  that  law  the  provision  has 
merit.  But  a.s  pointed  out  on  lines  18 
and  19,  page  22 — "Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance 
of  this  Act" — that  provision  includes  all 
of  such  activities,  some  of  them  relating 
to  large  appropriations,  becau.se  foreign 
currency  would  be  involved,  as  well  as 
Public  Lav.-  480.  Larue  appropriations 
for  other  programs  would  be  involved. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  only  proper 
to  correct  that  provision.  With  ex- 
penditures of  funds  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated, they  should  be  kept  within  the 
purview  of  the  functions  of  Congress. 
As  they  relate  to  Public  Law  860.  as  I 
said,  in  strictly  specialized  form  it  is  all 
right;  but  to  make  the  provision  op- 
erating procedure  for  all  activities  under 
the  measure,  it  seems  to  me  would  be 
going  altogether  too  far.  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  he  delete  only  a  few  words — 
"and  the  expenditure  of  Government 
funds" — as  they  appear  in  section  108. 
Then  if  it  becomes  important  to  con- 
tinue the  authority  for  the  specific  act 
as  it  existed  before.  I  certainly  would 


not  resist  an  amendment  which  could 
be  offered   to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  be  .satisfied  if 
the  language  were  restricted  to  apply 
only  to  the  area  to  which  it  now  ap- 
plies? I  believe  the  language  would  be 
"The  fvmctions  authorized  in  .section  102 
(a>  <2t  and  i.3>  may  be  performed."  et 
cetera 

Is  that  the  procedure  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  a  I  raid  would  be  applied  in  other 
cases? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  provision  were 
limited  to  the  programs  to  which  it  now 
applies,  I  would  have  no  objection.  I 
obiect  only  becau.se  it  would  apply  to 
anything  in  the  present  act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  staff  gave  me 
a  memorandum,  which  indicates  that 
dunnj,'  the  period  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration  23  different  laws 
were  waived.     I  have  a  list  of  them. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  danger 
in  It  as  the  provision  now  appears  in  the 
bill,  but  if  the  Senator  feels  very  strongly 
about  the  subject,  I  do  not  think  I  would 
feel  too  bad  if  the  provision  were  cut 
back  to  have  the  same  application  as  it 
has  under  Public  Law  860.  According  to 
tlip  .staff  member  present.  I  believe  the 
lan:-:uige  would  then  read: 

The  functions  authorized  in  section  10:2 
lai  (2)  and  (3)  may  be  performed  without 
regard  to 

Mr.  MUNDT  To  wliat  lines  does  the 
Senator  refer"' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Lines  19  to  22. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  other  words,  as  I 
understand,  the  Senator  would  .scratch 
the  word  "hereunder"  and  specify  the 
places  where  the  act  would  become 
operative^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      Yes 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  .shall 
be  happy  to  withdraw  my  amendment, 
and  to  support  the  substitute  suggested, 
if  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  will  offer 
it.  I  think  his  modification  would  ac- 
complish the  purpose. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  does 
the  Senator  withdraw  hi.s  amendment 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  have  arrived  at.  I 
wi'hdraw  my  amendment  and  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  on  patie  22.  line  19,  the  words 
"authorized  hereunder"  be  stricken,  and 
that  there  be  inserted  "authorized  m 
.section  102' a  I   i2>  and    3    ." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th  •  bill 
is  open  U)  fui'tlier  amendment. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  call  up  my  amendment  E 

Th.-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amf  ndment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legi.sl.ative  Clerk.  On  page  14. 
lines  21  and  22,  it  is  propo.sed  to  strike 
out  "10  per  centum"  and  insert  "5  per 
centum". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  respect  to  the  present 
amendment  there  may  be  a  meeting  of 
the  minds,  because  I  .share  with  my  dis- 
tinuuished  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
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Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  whom  I  have  worked  for  a  great 
many  years  in  close  harmony  on  bills  of 
tliis  type,  his  desire  to  give  some  degree 
of  flexibility  in  the  allocation  of  funds. 

My  leal  concern  is  that  we  have  gone 
too  far  in  this  connection  when  we  per- 
mit a  full  one-tenth  of  the  money  to  be 
trairsf erred  without  any  specification  by 
Congress.  I  know  how  careful  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State  affairs  deals 
with  such  subjects,  because  I  have  served 
on  the  committee  for  a  long  time.  I 
know  how  reluctant  we  are  to  make  ap- 
propriations in  any  area  where  there  is 
great  flexibility,  because  we  feel  that  we 
lose  the  direction  for  which  the  money 
was  intended.  I  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  position  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
there  should  be  more  flexibility,  because 
we  are  living  in  a  world  of  change.  So, 
primarily,  I  merely  suggest  that  the  de- 
gree of  flexibility  be  neither  zero  nor  10 
percent,  but  that  the  percentage  be  set 
at  5  percent,  which  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  when  it  is  totaled,  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  large  amounts. 
I  would  not  deny  the  right  of  flexibility. 
But  to  agree  that  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  in  each  appropriation  bill  may 
be  shuffled  around  without  requests  com- 
ing to  the  committees  of  Congress  would 
weaken  the  force  of  the  argument  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  get  adequate  ap- 
propriations, because  members  of  the 
committees  of  Congress  are  naturally 
reluctant  to  vote  large  appropriations 
when  they  do  not  know  what  is  to  be 
achieved. 

I  wonder  if  my  pood  friend  would  agree 
that  perhaps  a  5  percent  flexibility  would 
be  adequate? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  amount  was 
arrived  at  by  the  administration.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  under  the  pres- 
ent language  of  the  bill,  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
more  than  10  percent.  Since  the  appro- 
priation for  the  overall  program  under 
S.  1154,  exclusive  of  foreign  currencies, 
is  not  likely  to  be  much  over  $40  million 
in  the  near  future,  any  transfer  could  not 
represent  more  than  $4  million — and  the 
actual  maximimi  might  be  smaller. 

In  effect,  then  this  proposed  amend- 
ment says  that  expenditures  for  the  pro- 
grams under  S.  1 154  may  be  permitted  to 
rise  from  $40  million  to  $42  million,  but 
should  not  reach  $44  million. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the 
need  for  a  hiah  level  of  tran.sfcr  au- 
thority: 

In  fi.scal  ye.nr  1960.  ICA  allocated  $4 
million  to  Aid  to  American-sponsored 
schools  abroad":  in  fiscal  year  1961,  $2 
million.  It  is  uncerstood  that  something 
in  the  neiuhborhood  of  $4  million  may 
be  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1962.  It  is 
also  understood  tiat  officials  of  ICA  have 
become  convinced  that  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  such  programs  for  Amer- 
ican-sponsored schools  abroad  is  best 
handled  by  CU — Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  in  State.  On  such 
an  assumption,  it,  would  be  desirable  to 
transfer  such  funds  from  ICA  to  CU. 
A  5-percent  limitation  on  such  trans- 
fers would  prevent  them  entirely  since 


even  $2  million  is  more  than  5  percent 
of  CU's  estimated  appropriation  for 
1962.  Estimate  is  based  on  the  budget 
as  submitted  to  Congress;  namely,  $38.2 
million. 

During  the  past  year,  a  need  arose 
rather  suddenly  for  300  4-year  grants 
at  $3,100  per  grant  annually  for  scholar- 
ship programs  for  African  students  south 
of  the  Sahara.  The  cost  of  such  4-year 
grants  has  been  estimated  at  $900,000 
per  year,  or  a  total  obligation  of  $3,600,- 
000.  Such  scholarship  programs  have  in 
the  past  always  t)een  conducted  by  CU. 
However,  in  this  ca^e,  CU's  funds  were  so 
limited  that  nothing  could  be  allocated 
for  this  purpose.  ICA.  on  the  other  hand, 
could  finance  them.  If  the  proposed  lim- 
itation of  5  percent  were  operative,  when 
a  similar  situation  arose,  funds  could 
not  be  transferred  from  ICA  to  CU  for 
such  purposes. 

I  believe  that  is  a  very  good  example 
of  how  a  need  will  arise  where  one  agency 
which  is  the  interested  one  in  reahty 
finds  that  the  money  has  been  given  to 
ICA,  because  Congress  has  been  ver>'  gen- 
erous with  that  latter  agency  and  there 
has  been  very  little  in  the  way  of  unobli- 
gated funds  or  very  little  of  any  funds 
in  the  exchange  program  in  the  State 
Department. 

A  .somewhat  similar  scholarship  pro- 
piam  involving  Guinea  and  the  Congo 
for  450  students  at  $4,500,  or  S2.025.000 
overall,  was  initiated  by  ICA.  even 
though,  as  in  the  example  above,  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  such  a  program 
was  more  properly  one  for  CU  to  admin- 
ister, A  limitation  of  5  percent  on 
transferability  of  funds  of  this  type 
would  prevent  such  a  sharing  of  respon- 
sibility for  certain  programs  between 
ICA  and  CU. 

I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  for  some 
of  the  so-called  confusion  between  these 
programs  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  transferability  between  the 
two  agencies. 

Another  example  of  the  need  :'or  such 
Iran;  f  ers  at  a  reasonable  level  is  afforded 
by  a  cuirent  item  which  we  unc.erstand 
is  contained  in  the  State  Depa::lment's 
appeal  for  the  restoration  of  funds  in 
its  1962  appropriation  request  That 
appeal  concerns  some  $600,000  necessary 
to  continue  a  program  of  effect  ve  con- 
tacts with  Japanese  labor  leaders.  The 
Item  was  specifically  rejected  on  the 
Hou^''  side  on  the  grounds  that  mutual 
security  funds  were  originally  used  and 
.so  sho'ild  continue  to  be  u,=ed.  Kowever, 
tiic  ICA  IS  no  longer  operating  ir.  Japan. 
The  need  for  this  labor  program  con- 
tinues, and  ICA,  as  well  as  other  agen- 
cies, is  deeply  interested  in  i;s  con- 
tinuance. If  the  restoration  request  is 
denied,  this  authority  in  S,  1134  pre- 
sumably would  be  the  only  recourse. 

Therefore  I  submit  that  ^^hile  there 
is  nothing  sacred  about  10  percent  as 
against  5  percent,  the  Department  rec- 
ommended 10  percent,  and  the  committee 
believes  that  this  is  a  rea.sonable  f  jnount. 
It  is  not  mandatory.  In  several  in- 
stances which  have  come  up  during  the 
past  year  there  would  have  been  required 
a  transferability  of  some  10  peicent  to 
be  effective  so  far  as  any  of  these  pro- 
grams was  concerned.    If  the  bil   were  a 


huge  one.  like  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, running  into  $3  billion  or  $4  bil- 
lion, it  would  be  quite  another  thing. 
However,  this  program  is  a  relatively 
small  program.  We  do  have  transfera- 
bility of  10  percent.  I  believe,  in  the 
mutual  security  program.  It  has  varied 
in  that  program  from  year  to  year  and 
as  between  different  activities.  In  that 
case,  a  great  deal  of  money  is  involved. 
But  here  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4 
million.  That  is  aU  that  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  agency  to  another. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  were 
willing  to  amend  the  bill  so  that  what 
he  believes  and  what  he  has  said  could 
be  written  into  law.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  gladly  join  him  in 
making  the  amount  10  percent.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  10  percent  extends  to 
moneys  appropriated  to  any  department 
or  any  agency  in  Government  in  fur- 
therance of  the  act.  So  we  are  dealing 
vkith  billions  of  dollars,  not  millions  of 
dollars.  If  he  wants  to  amend  the  lan- 
guage to  have  the  10  percent  apply  only 
to  money  m  this  act.  I  will  jo::n  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  cannot  raise  the 
money  of  this  program  more  than  10 
percent.  That  is  written  into  the  act. 
It  is  not  10  percent  of  all  other  programs. 
It  is  of  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  read  the  lan- 
guage.    I  read  from  the  bill : 

Moneys  appropriated  to  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government — 

This  can  be  the  Defense  Department, 
the  Department  of  Agricultme.  or  any 
department.  The  bill  states  "any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government." 
The  agencies  are  innumerable. 

Moneys  appropriated  to  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Goverumeni  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  act — 

Let  us  examine  what  the  committee 
.says  the  purposes  are.  In  two  words,  it 
is  the  cold  war.  That  is  a  big  enterprise. 
We  want  to  win  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
go  to  the  next  phrase? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     The  purposes' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  The  .sig- 
nificant phrase  is: 

Bu*  i.o  appropriation  shall  be  lncre;i&ed 
or  decreificd  by  more  than  10  per  centum  by 
rea.son  of  transfers  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph. 

In  Other  words,  no  appropriation  can 
go  to  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  covered  by  the  proposed  act 

Mr.  MUIiDT.  If  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  giving  10  percent  flexibility  to  the 
approi^riations  under  the  bill  I  will  join 
Irim  in  supporting  such  a  provision. 
Then  we  must  change  the  language  in 
line  16.  page  14,  to  clarify  the  situation. 
However,  when  the  Senator  expands  it 
to  cover  the  mutual  security  program 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  because  this 
says,  "for  the  purposes  of  this  act," 
which  pui-poses  are  spelled  out  in  sec- 
tion 101.  that  is  a  different  situation. 
The  purpose  is  stated  as: 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  enable  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates  to  increase 
mutual  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  other 
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countries  by  means  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange;  to  strengthen  the  ties 
which  unite  us  with  other  nations  by  dem- 
onstrating the  educational  and  cultural  in- 
terests, developments,  and  achievements  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations,  and  the  contributions  being  made 
by  their  respective  economic  and  social  sys- 
tems toward  a  peaceful  and  more  fruitful 
life  for  people  throughout  the  world 

That  is  what  we  do  with  ICA.  That 
is  what  we  do  with  mutual  security. 
We  send  out  teams.  We  are  going  to 
send  the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps 
also,  but  they  are  not  being  paid  much. 
However,  we  send  out  teams  of  experts 
to  teach  people  how  to  run  censuses,  and 
other  projects. 

My  first  impulse  was  that  I  could  not 
support  any  kind  of  flexibility.  How- 
ever, I  share  with  my  distinguished 
friend  the  desire  to  provide  some  flexi- 
bility. I  will  be  happy  to  make  it  10 
percent,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  this  act.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  insists  on  keep- 
ing the  whole  bundle  of  appropriations 
that  are  used  in  this  direction,  which 
i-uns  into  high  figures.  I  will  blink  my 
eyes  and  say  I  will  go  along  with  5  per- 
cent. It  is  a  pretty  big  sum  when  we 
go  to  5  percent  of  any  money  appro- 
priated to  any  agency  working  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  may 
be  misinterpreting  this  language.  It  is 
clear  to  me.  I  have  stated  what  the 
committee  believes  to  be  the  situation, 
namely,  that  the  limitation  applies  to 
whatever  source  the  money  comes  from. 
I  have  already  stated  that  it  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $40  million,  which 
would  make  it  $4  million.  That  amount 
certainly  is  not  enough  to  upset  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  any  means.  I  believe  that 
the  language  clearly  means  that  if  the 
amount  appropriated  under  the  proposed 
act  is  $40  million,  then  the  limit  on  any 
sum  from  any  act — ICA  or  any  other — 
would  be  $4  million.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  the  extraordinary  enlargements 
of  the  program  the  Senator  mentions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  in  mind 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  the 
committee  believes  the  language  means. 
That  was  the  intention. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  perfectly  confi- 
dent that,  with  the  way  the  language  is 
written,  we  could  involve  appropriations 
to  any  department  or  agency  included 
in  any  of  the  innumerable  activities  of 
the  cold  war.  That  could  run  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  If  we  want  to  have 
flexibility,  why  do  we  not  take  out,  on 
line  16.  the  words  "Moneys  appropriated 
to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment," and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Moneys  appropriated  in  furtherance  of 
this  act"? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  may  be  misun- 
derstanding the  Senator.  The  purpose 
of  that  language  is  that  when  money  is 
appropriated  to  the  ICA  for  a  similar 
purpKjse,  such  as  the  labor  leader  grant, 
it  may  be  brought  from  the  ICA  into 
the  administration  of  the  proposed  act, 
but  limited  to  10  percent  of  the  appro- 
priations in  the  act.  In  other  words, 
the  language  at  line  20 — "but  no  appro- 
priation shall  be  increased  or  decreased 


by  more  than  10  per  centum" — applies 
to  the  amount  that  may  be  brought  in. 

I  think  that  means  any  appropriation 
to  be  made  under  S.  1154. 

If  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  I  would  be  willing 
to  accept  language  to  that  effect.  "No 
appropriation  in  pursuance  of  this  act 
shall  be  increased  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent." But  the  source  of  it  comes  from 
some  other  place;  for  example,  the  ICA. 
The  point  was  that  the  ICA  had  the 
money  to  grant  the  particular  scholar- 
ships I  have  mentioned,  and  the  Slate 
Department  did  not  have  it.  It  was  a 
situation  in  which  the  State  Department 
had  the  administrative  machinery. 
Everyone  admitted  that  the  State  De- 
partment could  do  the  work  most  effi- 
ciently, but  the  Department  did  not  have 
the  money.  It  would  have  been  very 
convenient  and  efficient  if  the  money 
could  have  been  turned  over  to  the  State 
Department  to  administer  Instead,  it 
was  necessary  to  inject  the  ICA  into  an 
activity  for  which  the  ICA  wa.s  not  best 
equipped.  That  is  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  language.  It  is  not  actually  intend- 
ed to  increase  the  amount  vastly  at  all. 
It  is  for  flexibility  in  administration. 

As  the  language  read,  and  the  way  I 
still  believe  it  reads,  it  means  that  no 
appropriation  in  pursuance  of  this  act 
will  be  increased  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent, no  matter  from  what  souice. 
whether  it  comes  from  the  ICA  or  any 
other  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Perhaps  where  we  have 
our  misunderstanding  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  believes,  if  I  under- 
stand him  correctly,  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  act  it  would  be  so  lim- 
ited that  no  particular  function  author- 
ized by  the  act  could  be  expanded 
through  appropriations  by  more  than  10 
p>ercent.  I  believe  that  up  to  10  percent 
of  the  money  appropriated  for  any  de- 
partment of  Govermnent  engaged  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  purpo.ses  of  the  act 
could  be  transferred.  If  w?  could  spell 
this  out  to  show  specifically  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  believes,  that  is 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  a  suggestion, 
after  the  word  "appropriation"  on  line 
21,  I  suggest  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  in- 
creased by  more  than  10  per  centum.  ' 
The  clause  would  then  read; 

But  no  aiipropriation  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  br  increased  by  more  than  10  per 
centum. 

That  would  certainly  hold  the  appio- 
priation  within  that  amount.  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  that  lan- 
guage.   I  think  it  would  be  .satisfactory. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  that  that 
would  perhap.<;  achieve  the  purpo.se.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  may  be  correct. 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  am  right.  It 
could  be  subject  to  interpretation  either 
way.    I  want  the  language  to  be  preci.se. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  understand- 
ing. I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment.  After  the 
word  "appropriation"  on  line  21.  paae  14, 
I  propose  to  insert  the  words  "author- 
ized by  this  Act."  and  then  to  delete  the 


The  language  would 


word  "decreased, 
then  read: 

But  no  appropriation  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  Increased  by  more  than  10 
per  centum. 

The  word  "decreased"  would  not 
then  be  applicable,  so  the  words  "or  de- 
creased" should  be  stricken. 

Mr  MUNDT.  There  may  be  some 
function  under  the  act  which  would 
nece.ssitate  a  little  decrease  so  as  to 
transfer  the  amount  to  some  other  func- 
tion. I  think  the  word  "decreased  ' 
should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  have 
any  objection  to  that.  Then  I  will  not 
suggest  the  deletion  of  the  words  "or 
decreased."  The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment would  then  read : 

But  no  appropnailon  authorized  by  thi.s 
Act  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  by  more 
than  10  per  centum 

The  net  effect  is  to  insert  after  the 
word  "appropriation"  the  words  "au- 
thorized by  this  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment IS  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  moving  along  with  comparatively 
nonconiroversial.  clarifying  amend- 
ments. I  have  an  amendment  which  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
hccept.  I  call  up  my  amendment  desig- 
nated ■6-28-61-1,"  and  ask  that  it  be 
read.  I  call  this  amendment  up  now. 
because  the  rest  of  my  amendments  are 
more  controversial  and  will  involve  more 
di.scu.ssion  and  perhaps  yea  and  nay 
votes,  so  I  should  like  to  permit  our 
brethren  to  have  more  time  in  which  to 
enjoy  their  lunch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  18. 
line  20,  immediately  after  the  period  it 
IS  proposed  to  insert  the  following  new  * 
sentence:  "Not  more  than  six  members 
of  the  Commission  may  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party.  ' 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  rather 
hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  accept  the  amendment.  I  have  the 
honest  feeling  that  the  omission  of  such 
language  was  a  pure  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  because  every 
other  advi.sory  committee  which  has 
been  created  in  this  field  has  been  bi- 
partisan in  nature.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing which  would  be  more  injurious  than 
to  exclude  the  minority  party  from 
membership  on  these  purely  advisory 
committees  or  commissions.  Heretofore 
on  advi.sory  committees,  such  as  tho.se 
dealing  with  Public  Law  102,  the  Voice 
of  America  program,  and  the  exchange 
proLiram,  we  have  not  only  welcomed  but 
h.ave  .sought  complete  support  across 
party  lines.  I  do  not  think  anything  has 
occurred  to  change  that  situation.  I 
would  simply  restore  for  the  new  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  the  same  setup  under 
this  act  and  provide  for  not  more  than 
six  members  of  the  Commission  to  be 
of  the  same  political  party.  That  is  as 
we  have  provided  heretofore. 


If  I  have  misunderstood  the  intent  of 
tlie  committee,  and  they  really  wish  to 
shunt  the  minority  party  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  desire  to  ergue  the  point  further. 
If  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  have  the  Commission 
operate  on  a  bipirtisan  basis,  and  will 
accept  the  amenc.ment,  I  should  like  to 
be  so  advised. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  proposal  was 
not  overlooked.  The  committee  con- 
sidered It.  The  real  thought  is  that  this 
kind  of  activity  fhould  be  nonpartisan 
rather  than  bipi.rtisan.  Most  of  the 
persons  who  are  considered  for  this  kind 
of  position — it  is  i.  nonpaying  position — 
are  academic  per.sons  of  high  standing, 
who  have  never  bt  en  involved  in  politics. 
It  was  thought  th.it  this  would  be  a  step 
forward,  rather  than  to  continue  to  re- 
quire them  to  rei?ister  their  allegiance 
politically  and  to  swear  that  they  had 
been  voting  reguU.rly.  That,  we  believe, 
is  an  irrelevant  circumstance  under 
these  conditions. 

I  know  it  has  been  an  old  custom,  but 
it  has  always  been  my  hope  that  we 
might  move  on  to  a  nonpartisan  attitude 
in  this  sort  of  activity. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
insists  upon  the  timendment  and  holds 
that  this  ancient  practice  must  be  con- 
sidered, he  can.  of  course,  submit  the 
question  to  a  vote.  I  shall  not  fight  it. 
It  is  not  a  mattei  of  great  moment.  I 
feel  certain  the  piogram  can  prevail.  I 
simply  hoped  the  question  would  not  be 
raised.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Arts,  under  Publi:  Law  860.  has  never 
been  treated  in  that  fashion.  Generally 
speaking.  I  know  I  have  never  paid  any 
attention  to  the  i)olitics  of  the  persons 
who  comprise  sucJi  boards,  and  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  elie  has.  Usually,  they 
hold  high  positions  in  the  great  uni- 
versities, and  to  my  knowledge  no  in- 
quiiT  of  this  nature  has  been  made.  I 
have  heard  there  has  been  some  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  politics  of  the 
presidents  of  some  universities,  and. 
whatever  their  ac  .ivities  have  been,  they 
have  played  no  particular  part  in  their 
service. 

I  do  not  see  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  intention  to  exclude  either  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats.  There  is  no  political 
profit  or  material  profit  in  these  ap- 
pointments. They  are  honorary  in  na- 
ture, and  I  think  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  positions  are  of  a  high 
caliber.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  put 
this  kind  of  board  on  a  partisan  basis. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely  because  it  is 
in  hannony  witli  the  very  persuasive 
and  proper  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  believe  it  is  highly 
important  to  continue  to  keep  these 
boards  nonpartisan  by  making  them  bi- 
partisan. I  am  not  impressed  by  a  man 
who  is  ashamed  of  his  politics.  I  prefer 
those  who  are  willing  to  be  identified  as 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  or  a  Social- 
ist; I  like  Americans  to  stand  up  and 
state  their  views. 

All  these  causes  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote Americanism  and  freedom.  There 
has  never  been  a  tinge  of  partisanship 
on  such  commissions  before.  A  part  of 
the  board  has  be?n  Democratic  and  a 
part  has  been  Ref  ublican,  as  the  chair- 


man says,  because  they  have  b<jen  se- 
lected on  that  basis.  However,  unless 
one  went  around  and  made  inquiry  he 
never  found  out  which  were  Republicans 
and  which  were  Democrats;  they  have 
all  operated  as  good  Americans. 

Simply  to  shunt  the  Repubhcan 
Party  out  because  it  does  not  liappen 
today  to  be  in  the  majority  position 
would.  I  think,  be  unwise;  just  as  I 
thought  it  was  unwise  in  the  SOti  Con- 
gress, when  the  Republican  Party  was 
in  control,  not  to  provide  specifically 
for  representation  of  the  minority  party. 
Hence  we  sE>ecifically  provided  ::"or  bi- 
partisan representation. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  there 
continue  to  be  bipartisanship  en  this 
Commission.  It  is  important  that  we 
provide  for  listening  posts  for  prominent 
Republicans  and  prominent  Democrats, 
who  can  go  back  to  their  respective 
friends,  respective  councils,  and  lespec- 
tive  conventions  and  say.  "In  this  area 
we  join  as  Americans;  there  is  no 
partisanship." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  would  agree  to  language 
such  as  the  following,  to  be  added  in  line 
20,  on  page  18.  "and  no  politicil  test 
shall  be  applied  to  their  .selection  " 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No,  I  am  not  qui:e  that 
naive. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Why  not? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  I  do  not  think  a  po- 
litical test  is  applied  now.  When  there 
is  a  Republican  President,  I  thirik  it  is 
quite  natural  that  he  has  more  l^cpub- 
lican  friends,  and  tends  to  put  nic?.  well- 
intentioned  Republicans  on  the  board: 
and  I  think  a  Democratic  President  is 
inclined,  similarly,  to  appoint  to  such  a 
board  some  of  his  good  Democratic 
friends  or  other  Democrats  who  are  nice 
and  have  pood  intentions. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  bipartisanship, 
the  only  way  to  have  it  is  to  have  rep- 
resentation from  both  parties,  hy  capa- 
ble, useful  persons.  Through  the  years 
the  operations  under  that  arrangement 
have  been  successful.  Therefore,  I  see 
no  advantage  in  scuttling  the  biparti- 
san program  which  has  worked,  and 
setting  up  in  its  place  one  which  would 
openly  be  partisan.  I  hope  that  at  this 
late  date  partisan  representation  is  not 
injected  into  the  performance  of  such 
functions.  Rather  than  have  a  partisan 
advisory  committee.  I  would  piefer  to 
have  none  at  all.  If  there  are  tc  be  ap- 
pointed both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, with  each  group  watching  the 
other,  they  will  operate  in  a  nonpolitical 
manner.  In  the  past,  all  sorts  of  attacks 
have  been  leveled  against  such  aizencies. 
but  never  has  a  charge  of  partisanship 
been  leveled. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  this  omi.ssion  from 
the  bill  was  an  oversight;  and  I  hoped 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  would 
agree  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
and  would  say,  in  that  connection,  that 
the  present  plan  has  worked  well  in  the 
past,  and  therefore  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presicent.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  a  matter  of  major 
importance.  I  do  not  think  the  future 
of  the  program  is  dependent  on  tbe  ac- 
tion taken  on  this  amendment,  either 
one  way  or  the  otlier. 


I  do  not  know  whether  inclusion  of  the 
words  "on  a  nonpartisan  basis"  would 
appeal  more  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

But  the  idea  of  bipartisanship  is,  in 
my  opinion,  rather  meaningless.  What 
happens,  when  there  is  a  Republican 
administration,  is  that  the  Republican 
President  appoints  certain  "captive 
Democrats.  '  There  were  all  sorts  of 
"Democrats  for  Eisenhower" — which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  an  insult  to  the  party. 
It  is  no  great  achievement  to  find  a  so- 
called  captive  Democrat  who  happened 
once  to  vote  for  a  Democratic  candidate, 
and  to  appoint  him.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  an  honest-to-goodness  Republican 
appointed,  instead. 

I  do  not  think  this  program  will  be- 
come a  matter  of  partisanship,  because 
there  is  no  great  profit  in  it,  one  way  or 
the  other:  there  is  only  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
wishes  to  have  a  vote  taken  on  his 
amendment,  let  the  vote  be  taken.  But 
I  oppose  the  amendment,  because  I  think 
it  makes  little  sense,  and  would  not  re- 
sult in  the  appointment  of  good,  honest 
party  members. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
wishes  to  distort  the  proper  nature  of 
such  a  board,  certainly  it  could  be  done 
by  having  the  Democratic  Executive  ap- 
point certain  so-called  captive  Repub- 
licans. But  I  do  not  think  that  should 
be  done. 

When  the  Executive  nominates  good 
persons  and  when  the  nominations  are 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  think  that  is 
the  proper  arrangement.  Certainly  it  is 
the  privilege  and  prerogative  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  make  the  appointments,  and 
that  is  all  right  with  me. 

I  do  not  know  what  are  the  politics 
of  these  appointees.  I  have  not  had  a 
constituent  solicit  me  for  appointment 
to  these  t)oards.  and  I  do  not  think  one 
from  my  State  has  been  appointed.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  in  the  pKJsition  of  favor- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  partisan  per- 
son to  the  board. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  president 
of  Yale  University  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
me  what  his  political  affiliation  is.  for  if 
he  is  good  enough  to  be  the  president  of 
Yale  University,  he  is  good  enough  to 
be  a  member  of  this  board;  and  he 
should  not  be  excluded  from  it  simply 
because  he  is  a  captive  Republican  or  a 
captive  Democrat 

So  I  oppose  this  amendment 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mo- 
ment I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonam.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
distinguished  friend  really  believes  that 
a  Democrat  who  serves  on  a  bipartisan 
board  under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion or  a  Republican  who  serves  on  a 
bipartisan  board  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration is  a  captive  creature  and  is 
without  worthwhile  attitudes.  If  so. 
all  of  our  bipartisan  board  arrangements 
should  go  into  the  wastebasket. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  they 
should  insofar  as  our  foreign  policy  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Because  in  that  event 
we  would  have  appointed  only  captive 
creatures  who  would  not  be  worthy  of 
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serving  there.  But  I  do  not  believe  these 
appointees  have  been  "captives."  We 
have  had  good  boards. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  insists 
on  keeping  this  program  exclusively  a 
Democratic  one,  no  doubt  he  can  succeed 
in  his  purpose,  on  the  basis  of  a  roUcall 
vote.  Perhaps  I  shall  lose  in  my  attempt 
to  have  this  amendment  adopted.  But 
I  shall  not  join  in  an  attempt  to  say  that 
now  the  time  has  come  to  apply  a  politi- 
cal test,  and  that  these  positions  shall 
be  given  to  the  friends  and  associates 
of  the  President  and  his  friends,  with- 
out having  bipartisan  representation. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  this 
amendment.  In  a  moment.  I  shall  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum ;  but  in  the 
meantime  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Bush],  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  an  extraneous 
subject.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  subject 
to  which  I  shall  address  myself  is  not 
exactly  extraneous,  although  it  is  not 
directly  related  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  appreciate  vei-y  much  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Presider,t,  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  a  related  subject;  namely,  the 
export  of  plays  and  motion  pictures  from 
this  country,  under  the  guise  of  cultural 
activities,  to  other  countries. 

Recently,  my  attention  was  called  to 
two  plays  which  have  been  performed 
at  Westport.  Conn.  One  is  called  "The 
Zoo."  and  the  other  is  called  "Miss 
Julie." 

I  wish  to  read  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  one  of  my  constituents.  The  let- 
ter refers  to  these  plays,  and  will  give 
the  Senate  the  picture  of  what  I  have  in 
mind  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
cultui'al  representations  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  letter  comes  from  Mrs.  Harold 
Peffers,  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  reads  as 

follows : 

The  D.  G.  Penfield  Co.. 

Wholesale  Grocers. 
Danbury.  Conn.,  July  6,  1061 
Senator  Prescott  Bush, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Most  Honorable  Sir:  Yesterday,  July  5. 
1961.  I  went  to  see  these  plays,  "The  Zoo" 
und  'Miss  Julie"  at  Westport,  Conn. 

I  got  up  and  walked  out  before  the  first 
play  ended— and  before  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond play  most  everyone  left  the  theater— 
they  were  so  terrible. 

One  woman  we  talked  to  said  she  felt 
as  if  she  had  fallen  into  a  pile  of  manure, 
another  said  it  was  all  right  if  you  liked 
garbage. 

Now.  Senator  Bush,  these  plays  are  going 
to  be  sent  to  South  America  as  an  example 
of  American  life.  Whoever  is  in  charge  of 
this  department  must  be  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  and  we  wish  you  could  do 
something  about  It — talk  about  lend-lease 
and  armament — forget  that  and  look  into 
things  like  this.  Here  Is  where  the  Com- 
munists are  working  mostly,  homose.xuals 
and  pinks.  Please,  please  do  something 
about  this. 

Respectfully, 

Nathalik    R.    Peffers, 
Mrs.   Harold  Peffers. 


Attached  to  the  letter  is  a  clipping 
from  a  Connecticut  newspaper.  The 
clipping  reads  as  follows: 

DoxTBLE  Bill  at  Westport 

Adlal  Stevenson  Just  had  a  rough  time  in 
South  America. 

And  now  the  Laurence  Henry  Co.  (Lau- 
rence Peldman  and  Henry  Weinstlen)  are 
dispatching  the  New  York  Reperwry  Co. 
Into  that  area. 

Two  of  the  plays  that  will  be  in  the  reper- 
tory were  displayed  last  night  at  the  West- 
port  Country  Playhouse— "The  Zoo  Story" 
and  "Miss  Julie." 

If  a  man  of  Stevenson's  stature  fo\nid  it 
rough  going,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  two 
plays  (the  company  has  others  In  its  reper- 
tory) are  poor  selections. 

"The  Zoo  Story,"  by  Edward  Albee,  Is 
strictly  a  conversational  piece  between  two 
characters.  William  Daniels  and  Ben  Piazza 
carry  on  the  long  flow  of  talk  that  ranges 
from  homosexuals  to  dogs.  At  times  it  Is 
smart  and  witty  but  generally  it  i.s  just  long- 
winded.  However,  the  acting  is  good  with 
Piazza  getting  the  best  of  the  long  one-acter. 

Viveca  Lindfors  has  to  struggle  to  keep 
"Miss  Julie"  entertaining.  And  she  does  v.  ell. 
considering  the  load  she  has  to  carry.  It  Is 
a  terribly  dated  show  taking  place  arotmd 
the  turn  of  the  century  in  a  country  estate 
In  Sweden  and  Involves  a  one-night  affair 
between  a  girl  and  her  father's  valet.  Mor- 
gan Sterne  plays  the  valet  and  Betty  Field 
Is  lost  as  a  maid. 

Tlie  two  plays  will  be  at  Westport  through 
Saturday  night.  On  Thursday  and  Friday 
afternoons  there  will  be  performances  of  "I 
Am  a  Camera,"  which  will  be  part  of  the 
troupes  repertory. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Here  i.s  another  letter 
on  the  same  subject: 

I  understand  after  attending  the  theater 
(Westport  Playhouse)  this  week  a  certain 
drama  group  will  present  the  filthy  plays 
"Miss  Julie"  and  "The  ZtK>  Story"  to  the 
Argentine  people.  At  this  time  we  are  In 
need  of  prestige.  These  plays  to  my  Judg- 
ment do  not  represent  America  as  I  know 
it.  What  is  the  matter  with  our  people? 
Is  our  morale  at  this  low  level? 

Again.  I  have  another  letter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  and 
the  letter  from  which  I  just  read  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi-FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  read  from  that  letter: 

Dear  Senator  Bush  :  Wednef^day  I  went 
to  the  Westport  Playhouse  to  see  two  plays 
that  are  gMing  to  .South  America  on  a  Pan 
American  s:'xxl  will  tour.  Enclosed  is  a 
piece  irtim  the  Bridgeport  Post. 

Tliat  1.^  the  clippinu'  I  have  already 
spoken  of  and  asked  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

At  least  50  people  walked  otU  of  the  theater 
and  many  said  they  would  write  to  Wash- 
ina;tnn  to  stop  such  filth  going  to  South 
America.  It  depicts  the  worst  side  of  U.S. 
life.  It  was  the  stor>-  of  a  degenerate— filthy 
and  boring — it  would  do  our  country  much 
harm. 

I  am  not  a  prude  and  never  wrote  a  letter 
lik'^  this  before  but  please  Investigate. 
Yours  truly, 

K.\Ti[FP.iNK   B     Wilson. 

Of  Southport.  Conn. 

I  appreciate  that  this  is  not  a  bill  on 
which  we  can  le.si.'^late  matters  of  this 
kind,  but  I  was  distressed  to  learn  from 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  com- 
pany  referred   to   is  to  take   these   two 


plays  to  Latin  America — Buenos  Aires. 
Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Sao 
Paulo  in  Brazil.  These  stops  are  to  be 
made  between  July  11  and  August  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  May  I  have  another  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  3  more  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  mention  this  appropos 
of  the  Senator's  amendment,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission, because  I  believe  that  if  an  ad- 
visory commi.ssion  on  international,  ed- 
ucational, and  cultural  affairs  is  to  be 
established  to  replace  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange,  this  is  the  type  of  thing  that 
should  come  under  the  purview  of  that 
Commi.ssion,  and  such  a  commi.ssion 
should  feci  some  responsibility  to  recom- 
mend legislation  to  Congress  to  stop  ex- 
porting the  very  worst  depictions  of 
American  life,  which  present  our  people 
as  being  morally  depraved. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield.' 

Mr   BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  my  amendment  pre- 
vails and  there  is  representation  of  both 
political  parties  on  the  commi.ssion,  every 
member  on  every  side  can  have  some- 
body to  whom  he  can  go  when  matters 
of  this  kind  come  to  his  attention. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  I  do 
not  doubt  that,  with  or  without  the 
amendment,  the  plea  would  not  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  I  believe  anyone  worthy  to 
.'icrve  on  that  commission,  of  whatever 
party  affiliation,  or  if  he  had  none,  would 
feel  .some  sense  of  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  the  matters  about  which  I 
am  talkinir. 

I  think  we  realize,  from  reports  we 
have  had.  from  books  we  have  read,  the 
export  of  many  of  our  motion  pictures 
has  done  us  irreparable  harm  in  coun- 
tries. When  we  are  permitting  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  export  of  this  type  of 
entertainment,  which  purp>orts  to  fiive  a 
pict)ire  of  American  life,  we  are  offsettintT 
the  uood  that  comes  from  cultural  ex- 
change prosrams. 

Can  anyone  imagine  the  Russians 
sending  to  this  country  the  types  of 
play.s  we  aie  talking  about ''  They  send 
us  ballets,  dancers,  musicians  of  the  best 
quality.  Those  they  present  to  us  are 
considered,  and  probably  do,  represent 
the  be^t  side  of  their  cultural  life.  Yet 
we  take  no  steps  to  prevent  the  export 
of  the  worst  side  of  our  cultural  life,  in 
spite  of  all  the  State  Department  can  do. 

I  have  talked  with  the  head  of  the 
USIA,  Ed  Murrow.  privately.  He  said 
there  is  nothinc;  we  can  do  under  exist- 
ing law  to  stop  or  prohibit  the  export  of 
this  kind  of  entertainment.  It  is  done 
privately,  and  he  has  no  authority  to 
hinder,  delay,  or  affect  this  type  of  travel 
by  American  entertainers. 

Tl;e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
yield  some  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr,  BUSH.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

In  permitting  the  export  of  this  type  of 
entertainment  without  restraint,  we  go  a 
long  way  toward  vitiating  and  Uquidat- 
ing  the  efforts  of  Ed  Munow  and  the 
USIA  and  the  effe<:t  of  the  cultural  ex- 
change programs  ve  are  talking  about 
today. 

My  plea  is  not  for  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  today,  but  ;t  is  that  it  not  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  and  that  if  we  do  establish  the 
commission  which  is  proposed,  the  plea 
I  make  should  come  before  the  commis- 
sion. I  intend  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  commission  I  believe  it  should 
study  the  whole  problem  and  see  whether 
or  not  it  is  worthwhile  to  recommend 
legislation  which  w  ill  give  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  USIA  some  authority  to 
prevent  travel  and  entertainment  that 
will  serve  only  to  li(iuidate  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done  all  over  the  world  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense. 

I  think  the  export  of  filthy  and  im- 
moral performances  as  being  representa- 
tive of  U.S.  life  is  shameful.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Government  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  problem  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  control  it. 

I  thank  both  the;  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

EXHIBFT    1 

Dear  Mr.  Bush:  1  understand  after  at- 
tending the  theat«r  (Westport  Playhouse) 
this  week  a  certain  drama  group  will  present 
the  filthy  plays  "Miss  Julie"  and  "The  Zoo 
Story"  to  the  Argentine  people  At  this  time 
we  are  In  need  of  prestige.  These  plays  to 
my  Judgment  do  not  represent  America  as  I 
know  it.  What  is  the  matter  with  our  peo- 
ple?    Is  our  morale  at   this  low   leveP 

Thank  yovi  again. 

Mrs  L.  R   Clase. 


Exhibit  2 

July  6.   1961. 
Hon    Prescott  Bush. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Bush:  Wedne.'^day  I  wont  to 
the  Westport  Playhouse  tc  see  two  plays  that 
are  going  to  South  America  on  a  Pan  .Amer- 
ican good  will  tour  Enclosed  is  a  piece 
from  the  Bridgeport  Post 

At  least  50  people  walked  out  of  the 
theater  and  many  said  they  would  write  to 
Washington  to  stop  such  fll'h  going  to  South 
America.  It  depicts  the  wr  rst  side  of  U.S. 
life.  It  was  the  story  of  a  degenerate,  filthy 
and  boring  It  would  do  our  country  miich 
harm. 

I  am  not  a  prude  and  never  wrote  a  letter 
like  this  before  but   plea.se  investigate. 
Yours  truly. 

Katherine  B    Wilson. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINE.SS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
V. ill  tlie  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that,  despite  the  unanimous 
consent  under  which  we  are  operating, 
fae  Senate  lay  aside  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  that  I  may  call  up  Calendar 
No.  472.  Senate  bill  1873.  I  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  grave  drought  and  grass- 
hopper situation  in  the  Northwestern 
part  of  the  country. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  how  long  it  will  take'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    One  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     For  1  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shf.ll  not 
object,  I  may  say  that  if  it  takes  4  or  5 
minutes,  it  is  worthwhile.  The  bill  was 
reported  by  our  agriculture  com;nittee 
unanimously,  and  I  am  happy  to  y.eld. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  not  a  bill 
that  was  reported  this  morning.  It  was 
reported  yesterday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield,  it  is  a  :J-year 
extension  of  the  livestock  loan  till,  in 
which  so  many  Senators  repre&mting 
Western  States  are  interested.  I  made 
inquiry  this  noon,  and  I  understood 
there  was  no  objection  in  the  Com:nittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  nor  in  its 
immediate  consideration,  since  it  is  ur- 
gent and  the  time  limit  may  be  imposed 
very  shortly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  f  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  bill  was  i.nani- 
mously  reported  by  the  committee. 
There  appears  to  be  a  need  for  it.  It 
carries  out  legislation  which  was  in  ef- 
fect 2  years  ago.  There  was  no  need 
for  it  in  the  last  2  or  3  years,  but  there 
is  now. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  re-servrng  the  right  to  object, 
does  this  bill  deal  with  livestock  loans 
cr  grasshoppers,  or  just  what  situation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  donate  dairy  products  and 
ether  agricultural  commodities  for  use  in 
home  economics  courses. 

The  other  bill  to  be  considered  today 
is  the  livestock  loan  bill,  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  emergency  livestock  loans  un- 
der such  act  to  July  14,  1963. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Both  of 
these  measures  are  emergency  matters 
and  should  be  adopted.  Another  bill  was 
referred  to  by  my  colleague. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  bill  was  ap- 
proved favorably  today  by  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Committee,  and  is  not 
on  the  calendar. 

^  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  may 
we  have  the  assurance  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  it  may  be 
considered  promptly  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
the  as.surnnce  of  both  the  minority 
leader  and  myself  that  it  will  be  called 
up  promptly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  So  the 
bill  on  haying  for  drought  disaster  areas 
v.ill  be  considered  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes:  if  it  is  on  the 
calendar.  I  want  to  say  for  the  Recofd 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  C.^SE).  along  with  the  other  Sena- 
tors who  joined  in  the  proposal,  has  been 
a  stanch  advocate  of  this  program. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  thought  this  relief  should 
have  been  permitted  under  the  original 
emergency  legi-slation.  but  it  is  special 
legislation  and  it  should  be  adopted. 


DONATION  OF  DAIRY  AND  OTHER 
AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1873 »  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  donate  dairy  products 
and  other  agricultural  commodities  for 
use  in  home  economics  courses,"  ap- 
proved September  13,  1960  (74  Stat. 
899 1 .  in  order  to  permit  the  use  of  do- 
nated foods  under  certain  circumstances 
for  training  college  students. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  472,  S.  1873? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  donate  dairy 
products  and  other  agricultural  conuncKll- 
tles  for  use  in  home  economics  courses",  ap- 
proved September  13.  1960  (74  Stat.  899 1 .  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  Act  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "including  col- 
lege students  if  the  same  facilities  and  in- 
structors are  used  for  training  both  high 
school  and  college  students  In  home 
economics  courses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  again? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


EMERGENCY  LIVESTOCK  LOANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  471. 
S.  1710. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.-mive  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
1710'  to  amend  the  act  of  April  6.  1949. 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Sec-- 
retary  of  A.criculture  to  make  emergency 
livestock  loans  under  such  act  until  July 
14,  1963  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'S.  1710'  to  amend  the  act  of  April  6. 
1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  emer- 
gency livestock  loans  under  such  act 
until  July  14.  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, whiich  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
7.  after  the  word  "Untir".  to  strike  out 
"July  14.  1963"  and  insert  "December 
31.  1961".  and  on  page  2.  line  3.  after 
the  word  "thereof,  to  strike  out  "July 
14. 1967"  and  insert  "December  31.  19€1"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hous'e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avirrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  la^ 
section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  April  6.  1949.  as 
amended  (12  U.SC    1148a-2(cn.  is  amended 
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by  striking  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
sentence,  "For  a  period  of  four  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection",  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "Until  December 
31.  1961, •■. 

lb)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  "July  14,  1961".  and  InserUng 
in  lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1961". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  is  of  immediate  and  of  very  great 
importance  in  the  livestock  areas  where 
the  drought  is  now  pressing  very  hard. 
The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry with  a  request  for  immediate  pas- 
sage. 

As  a  brief  statement,  the  bill,  with  the 
committee  amendments,  would  revive  the 
authority  to  make  emergency  livestock 
loans  until  December  31. 1961.  and  would 
extend  the  authority  to  make  supple- 
mentary advances  to  borrowers  under  the 
program  until  December  31,  1961.  I 
know  of  no  objection  at  all  to  passage  of 
the  bill 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  that  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the 
committee  felt  this  was  an  emergency 
measure.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  Mr.  President,  for 
one  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of   South  Dakota.     Under 
the  extension,  will  there  be  a  limitation 
to  areas  which  have  been  designated  as 
disaster  areas? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  The  bill  would 
simply  authorize  the  Secretary  to  again 
make  emergency  livestock  loans.  The 
law  has  never  applied  except  in  emer- 
gency cases 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be 
approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  relative  to  his  posi- 
tion on  the  bill,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
St.\tement  by  Sen.ator  Frank  E.  Moss 
The  measure  now  before  the  Senate,  S. 
1710,  amends  the  act  of  April  6.  1949,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
ApTiculture  to  make  emergency  livestock 
loans  under  tiie  act  until  December  31  of 
thli  year. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
t'.ie  passage  of  this  bill.  Twelve  other  mem- 
bers h.ive  joined  In  cosponsoring  it.  Many 
rai.chers  in  my  State  of  Utah  and  elsewhere 
In  the  West  are  in  distress  because  of  pro- 
longed drought,  import*  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  increased  expenses  without  a  cor- 
responding  increase   in   income.     A   serious 


credit  situation  has  developed.  Immedi^.te 
assistance  can  best  be  provided  through  re- 
activation of  the  special  livestock  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  was  first  authorized  in  1953, 
primarily  to  a.sslst  livestock  owners  in  main- 
taining basic  herds  during  the  period  of  pro- 
longed drought  and  unstable  livestock  prices. 
Under  the  original  authority,  loans  could  l>e 
made  to  new  applioants  only  through  Ju'.y 
14,  1957,  but  the  authority  was  extended  to 
authorize  loans  to  indebted  borrowers  until 
July  14,  1961.  This  bill  will  extend  until  the 
end  of  this  year  authorit^y  to  make  loans  to 
both  new  and  indebted  borrnv.-ers. 

Ranchers  conducting  family-type  nper:""- 
tions  are  eligible  for  consideration  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  regular  oper- 
ating loan  proerrm  However,  this  progriun 
is  not  adequate  in  its  present  form  to  finance 
manv  of  the  larger  livestock  operations  now 
in  trouble  in  my  State  and  throughout  the 
West,  and  it  Is  obvious  that  the  expanded 
program  contcn-pl">ted  by  S.  1643.  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961.  cannot  be  enacted  be- 
fore t'ae  Julv  14  expiration  date. 

The  special  livrstock  loan  proRram  has 
proved  sound  and  highly  successful  in  the 
past.  Approximately  $90  million  has  been 
loaned,  with  more  than  93  percent  paid  back, 
with  Interest,  to  d'^te.  OfTicials  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  anticipate  that 
total  pavout  will  approach  PR  percent. 

The  program  will  not  require  specific  ap- 
propriation since  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture already  has  the  authority  under  Public 
Law  38  to  use  tiie  revolving  fund  provided 
for  emergency  loans  for  special  livestock 
loans. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida  [  Mr.  Hol- 
land), for  the  dispatch  with  which  he  has 
mov«>d.  as  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  and  Rural  Electrification  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry C(jmmittee.  to  t.ike  action  on  this  bill 
in  time  to  meet  the  expiration  date  and  the 
loan  emergencv.  and  also  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distingui.shed  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Ei lender]  for  his  co- 
operation. 

'  The  need  for  extending  the  emergency 
livestock  loan  program  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention  by  Geors^e  M.  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  Producers  Livestock  Loan 
Co.  In  Salt  Lake  Citv.  and  this  legislation  has 
the  Eunport  of  the  Utah  State  Farm  Bureau. 
Utah  Wool  Growers,  and  other  farm  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  Smith's  letter,  together  with  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Anderson.  State  director 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
Utah,  are  attached  to  this  statement. 

PRODUCEnS  LiVE.STOCK  LOAN  CO., 

!^in  Lrkr  City,  Utah,  March  28. 1961. 
Hon.  Frank  E  Mo-SS, 
L'..S:.  Sciritor.  W.i^hir.gton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mos.s;  Last  week  a  meeting  wr.3 
held  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Ander- 
s-in.  State  director  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  dtirlng  which  many  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  shcejimcn  of  our 
State  were  di.scussed  at  some  length.  Since 
tli^^n  similar  discu.<^sions  have  been  had  with 
rcpre?ontatives  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  both 
the  St."tc  and  National  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciations. It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  some  of  the  problems  were  deep  seated 
and  would  take  time  to  resolve.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mat^er  of  proper  fuianclng 
through  ri\is  period  of  adjustment  becomes  a 
complex  thin^^  and  of  such  projx)rtlon  that 
ciinpaiiics  such  as  ours,  the  PCAs.  and  a 
r»^!atively  few  banks  that  make  loans  on  live- 
si<"  k  are  unable  to  carry  the  burden  with- 
out some  help. 

LegiF'ntion  wf?;  pn-^Td  in  19,53  nuthorl7- 
ing  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  as- 
sist primary  lenders  In  financing  sheep  and 
cattle  men  tinder  an  arrangement  known  as 
the  special  livestock  loan  program.     Legisla- 


tion provldlni;  the  same  kind  of  assistance  is 
needtd  again  to  insure  continued  operation 
of  many  outfits  beyond  the  current  year. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  conlirmmg  the  meeting 
in  Mr.  Andersons  offue  Is  enclosed  lur  your 
Infurmation,  and  >nir  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  the  proiX)sed  piugiain  Is 
urgently  solicited. 

Wi«h  kindest  per.'-onal  regards.  I  am. 
Yours  ■  ery  truly. 

George  M  Smith. 

General  MwuigiT. 


PnoDrcrr.."!  Livestock  Loan  Co  . 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  Mauh  27.  lOCl 
Mr    C:  ARENCE  A    Anderson. 

Stale  Dirrctor.  Farvint  Home  Arh^}:7li.':tra- 
istration.  Salt  Lake  Cfty.  Vtuli 
Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  This  will  h.ive  refer- 
ence to  the  meeting  held  In  your  otlice  a 
tew  days  ago  c  -ncerning  many  serious  prob- 
lems conlronting  sheepmen. 

One  of  the  oldest  indu.stnes  known  to  num 
is  on  r.s  knees  and  lueraUy  being  forced 
from  Its  rightful  place  la  our  ecou'.imy. 
largely  bocau.se  of  steadily  rising  operating 
costs  and  dimini.'=hing  returns  realized  from 
Its  production  of  wool  and  lambs.  ITie.se  are 
factors  beyond  control  of  the  sheepmen  and 
his  dilemma  h.as  been  worsened  in  recent 
years  by  drcugiu. 

As  you  know,  our  company  with  farm 
credit  assistance,  together  with  two  or  three 
banks  which  survived  the  depression  of  tlie 
early  1930's  gave  of  their  time,  energy,  and 
resources  to  s:;ve  and  m;',lnain  a  subst  intl.'d 
number  of  both  sheep  and  cattle  men  In  the 
West  who  would  otherwise  have  been  forced 
out  of  business.  Had  this  leadership,  en- 
couragement, and  fin.-\nclal  aid  not  been 
m.^de  available  to  them  there  ii  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  livestock  segment  of 
our  western  agricultural  economy  would  be 
negligible  today. 

In  recent  years  because  of  the  ever-In- 
creasing demand  on  banks  for  lurmshlng 
working  capital  to  various  business  enter- 
prises, finan.-lng  of  automobiles,  appliances, 
etc  ,  It  has  been  difBcult  if  not  impossible  for 
sheepmen  and  livestock  operators  generally 
to  obtain  financial  assistance  except  through 
organizations  such  as  ours  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Since  the  officers  and  directors  of  our  com- 
pany are  sheep  and  cattle  men  we  have 
adopted  a  phil>)sophy  of  faith  and  liope  in 
the  future.  However,  as  mentioned.  In- 
creased costs  for  labor,  equipment,  taxes, 
etc..  further  magnified  by  unreasonably  low 
returns  In  the  case  of  l..mb  and  wo.il  has 
resulted  in  continuous  retrogression  in  posi- 
tion of  most  of  our  range  sheep  loan.'..  Wo 
are  aware  that  some  cpcrators  ha-.e  no  place 
In  the  industry  and  would  not  be  succc-s- 
ful   under   the   most  favorable  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  great  majori'y  are 
honest  hiu-d-working  citizens  with  substau- 
tial  Investm.en's  in  tlieir  operation  who  need 
only  time,  we  feel,  to  reappraise  their  Indi- 
vidual situation  and  work  collectively  in 
solving  deeper  problems  existing  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

Our  capacity  and  that  of  the  PCAs  to 
carry  all  of  them  through  this  period,  is  of 
course  limited,  and  unless  a  progriuia  within 
t!ie  Government  can  btcc.me  operative  along 
the  line  of  the  special  livestock  \(\nn  pr'j- 
gr.im  established  in  1953  whereby  joint  fi- 
nancing of  these  ha:d-prc.ssed  people  r.in  l;e 
done,  many  sheepmen  in  this  and  adjoining 
States  will  be  required  to  liquidate  their 
outfits  at  sacrificed  prices  ai.d  lurtlier  dam- 
age to  oiu-  economy. 

We  ha'.e  met  with  representatives  of  other 
lending  organizations  and  are  seeking  sup- 
port from  the  State  .md  National  Woolgrow- 
ers  A.ssoclation  and  Intend  requcstirg  aid 
and  assistance  of  our  .Senators  and  Congress- 
men in  helping  to  resolve  this  situation. 

We  urgently  request  that  you  as  State  Di- 
rector of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
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comm.unlcate  thi.s  problem  to  your  pe<'ple  at 
the  Washington  le\el  so  that  they  being  fully 
apprised  of  the  sheeiimens'  plight  will  lend 
iheir  full  effort  and  cooperation  toward 
brinfc'lng  about  legislation  wliich  we  feel  is  a 
must  at  this  present  time  If  tlie  sheep  indus- 
try as  we  know  it  In  the  West  is  to  survi\e 
Yours  very  truly. 

George  M    S.mith. 

General   Manager 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  theie 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  tlic  c^.^:! o;;.'^mcnt  tmd  tliiid 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  1710  \va.s  ordered  to  be 
cngro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa.sscd. 

The  title  wa.'-  amended,  so  as  to  road: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  April  6.  1949. 
as  amended,  .so  as  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  AtJiiculturc  to  make  cmeij^cncy 
livestock  loans  under  such  Act  until 
December  31.  1961.  and  for  ether  pur- 
i:)0ses." 

MUTUAL    EDUCATIONAL    AND    CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  rr.'jumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S,  ll,S4i  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  .<;tren'Jthening  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  United 
Stales  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanduiiT  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
offi'r  a  sub.stitute  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

On  line  19.  pas:e  18.  after  the  word 
"appointed."  insert  "on  a  nonpartisan 
basis." 

I  should  like  to  offer  that  as  a  sub- 
.■^titute  for  the  Senator's  amendment  "I". 
I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time  on  the 
amendment  and  vote,  if  the  Senator  is 
willing  to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposed  substitute  is  nothing  except 
saying  the  same  thing  over  again  as  a 
parliamentaiT  ruse  to  avoid  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  very  fundamental  issue 
.'^et  out  in  my  amendment. 

What  we  are  ti-ying  to  decide — and  it 
IS  a  question  for  the  Senate  to  decide — 
is  whether  at  the  present  time  Republi- 
cans should  be  included  or  excluded  from 
service  on  the  Commission.  For  12  years 
we  have  had  language  providing  that  not 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
members  should  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

I  object  to  the  proposed  amendment 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  object  to  the 
original  language  proposed  to  be  cor- 
rected by  my  amendment.  The  sub- 
stitute simply  provides  that  the  President 
may  appoint  members  from  one  party 
only,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  I  think  that 
i.s  bad.  whether  the  President  is  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat.  It  is  not  au- 
thority which  we  should  give  to  a  good 
man.  and  it  is  not  authority  which  we 
siiould  give  to  a  ')ad  man.  I  think  it 
will  seriously  weaken  the  wonderful,  bi- 
partisan support  we  have  always  had. 
Members  of  the  Commission  have  been 
reporting  both  to  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic associates. 

The  advisory  commissions  in  the  past. 
when  they  have  had  trouble  getting  ap- 
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propriation."!.  have  gone  to  their  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  tiT  to  obtain 
adequate  appropriations.  I  see  nothing 
in  the  record  of  the  past  12  years,  during 
which  we  have  had  bipartisan  support, 
which  would  require  a  change  to  elimi- 
nate the  bipartisan  nature  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

By  simply  .saying  "nonpartisan,"  in- 
stead of  providing  the  language  we  have 
alwavs  had.  we  would  reiterate,  in  a 
different  phra.se.  the  language  in  the  bill 
as  it  is  presently  stated.  I  submit  that 
if  we  are  roing  to  have  advisory  com- 
missions tryinc  to  recruit  friends  for  im- 
portant programs,  we  could  do  no  better 
than  to  select  people  who  are  RepubU- 
cans  and  who  are  Democrats.  They  re- 
flect the  genius  of  our  two-party  system 
much  better  than  do  nonpartisans. 

Therefore.  I  object  to  the  propo.sed 
substitute  to  my  amendment,  because  it 
is  certainly  simply  a  diSerent  manner  of 
accomplishing  what  the  committee  lan- 
guage already  would  do.  It  would  ex- 
clude the  right  of  the  minority  party  to 
repiesentation  on  the  boards  and  com- 
mi.ssions.  If  that  is  to  become  a  con- 
gressional policy,  and  if  that  is  to  become 
the  attitude,  it  ought  to  be  written  into 
law  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  big  step  back- 
ward from  a  program  of  bipartisanship 
which  has  worked  successfully  for  a 
dozen  years.  I  do  not  think  the  need 
for  political  patronage  is  so  great  that 
we  sliuuld  change  the  fine  formula  which 
has  given  us  success  for  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserv^e  the  remainder 
cf  my  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  3  min- 
utes from  the  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair".  The  Chair  wishes 
to  advise  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
his  amendment  is  not  a  substitute 
amendment,  in  that  it  would  fall  at  a 
different  place  in  the  bill.  It  would 
therefore  have  to  be  treated  as  a  sep- 
arate amendment,  and  therefore  would 
not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FLT-BRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  made  to  ap- 
ply to  the  end  of  the  sentence  on  line  20 
of  the  bill.    That  is  the  same  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  lieu 
of  the  language  offered  by  the  Senator 
fi  om  South  Dakota? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  In  lieu  of  the  lan- 
guage offered,  as  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then  it 
v>  ould  be  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
understand  exactly  what  is  being  done? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
line  20  on  page  18.  in  lieu  of  the  language 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Muicdt]  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

The  members  of  the  commission  shall  be 
appointed  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  accept  the  modifica- 
tion. I  would  strongly  support  it.  I 
feel  this  is  not  a  Commission  which 
should  be  considered  on  a  political  basis 
at  all.  The  suggestion  that  the  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  made  on  a  nonpartisan 
basi::,  I  think,  is  quite  wiihin  the  spirit 
of  the  bill.  It  is  much  more  likely  we 
can  obtain  qualified  people  to  serve  on 
the  Commi.ssion  if  we  approach  it  in  that 
atmospheie.  than  if  thp  commission  is 
felt  to  be  a  partisan  Commission  and  a 
person  has  to  be  either  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat  to  be  a  member  of  it. 

I  regret  to  say  that  in  my  State — and 
I  think  this  is  true  of  many  States  in  the 
United  States — some  40  percent  of  the 
voter.s  are  not  enrolled  in  either  party. 
Voters  can  register  in  my  State  and  vote 
'for  either  party  without  enrollment  In 
either  party.  I  should  not  wi.sh  any  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  to  exclude  40  percent  of 
the  voters  of  my  State  from  being  mem- 
bers of  a  Commission. 

I  hope  the  modified  language  will  be 
accepted.    I  think  it  is  quite  appropriate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  He  has  expressed  what  I 
ha\e  in  mind. 

I  know  a  great  many  people  who  are 
neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats.  It 
is  not  that  they  are  ashamed  of  their 
politics,  but  they  may  not  be  alined  per- 
manently with  either  party.  Many  lead- 
ing people,  especially  those  in  the  aca- 
demic field,  do  not  wish  to  be  classified 
or  to  have  to  go  through  a  public  ex- 
amination as  to  their  party  politics. 

That  is  all  I  seek  to  do.  All  of  us  who 
are  in  politics  and  who  are  party  mem- 
bers are  not  ashamed  of  it.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  our  party  member- 
ship. 

I  think  this  kind  of  a  function  should 
be  performed  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and 
the  people  should  be  selected  without 
respect  to  politics  on  both  sides.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  done  in  good  faith.  I  do 
not  for  a  minute  think  that  either  a 
FlepubUcan  President  or  a  Democratic 
President  would  deliberately  seek  to  use 
this  kind  of  appointment  to  reward  party 
workers.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  posi- 
tion which  is  sought.  This  kind  of  po- 
sition is  rarely  sought  by  party  workers. 
largely  because  there  is  no  remuneration 
in  connection  with  it  and  it  is  an  ac- 
tivity which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
work  for  very  little  reward. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  I 
have  been  handed  a  note  by  a  member 
of  the  staflf.  which  ix)ints  out  that  the 
Actors  Studio  Group  or  the  New  York 
Repertory  Company  produces  plays  such 
as  "Miss  Julie"  and  "The  Zoo  Story." 
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They  have  announced  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  Latin  America.  But  this  produc- 
tion is  in  no  way  sponsored  or  financed 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
group  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
American  Repertory  Company.  They 
are  quite  different  companies.  The  two 
plays  the  Senator  mentioned  are  not  in 
any  sense  financed  or  supported  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  made  that  point  clear.  I  did  not 
mean  to  leave  any  doubt  on  the  point. 
My  plea  is  directed  to  this  problem. 
Companies  like  the  subject  one  are  able 
to  go  abroad,  not  only  without  any  help 
from  the  Government,  but  without  any 
permission  or  supervision,  and  regard- 
less of  whether  their  productions  are 
entirely  in  conflict  with  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  through  the  pro- 
posed program,  the  USIA,  and  like 
efforts. 

My  plea  is  that  we  should  not  undo 
with  our  left  hand  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  with  our  right  hand.  Because  of 
plays  such  as  those  we  have  discussed 
and  some  of  the  salacious  and  immoral 
movies  that  we  export  to  distant  coun- 
tries, the  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  problem.  For  that 
reason  I  thought  the  Commission  which 
would  deal  with  cultural  affairs  might 
make  it  its  business  to  examine  into 
the  situation  and  perhaps  to  recommend 
some  proposed  legislation  to  Congress 
that  would  give  the  State  Department, 
the  USIA,  the  Passport  Department,  or 
a  combination  of  those  organizations, 
some  control  over  the  export  of  plays, 
entertainment,  or  what  not.  that  may  be 
deleterious  to  the  national  interest,  and 
entirely  in  conflict  with  our  foreign 
policy,  our  cultural  exchange  policy,  and 
other  policies. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  problem  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one.  I  recall  that  some  time 
ago  I  took  a  trip  to  Japan.  The  biggest 
hit  on  display  was  a  movie  called  "Psy- 
cho," which  I  understand  is  one  of  the 
great  productions  of  the  movie  industry 
in  this  country.  If  we  were  to  produce 
10  programs  of  that  type,  the  handicap 
for  us  to  overcome  would  be  considerable, 
because  such  pictures  are  shown  to  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world,  when 
in  comparison  we  can  only  reach  a  few 
thousand  with  our  exchange  programs. 

1  agree  that  the  problem  is  great,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  the  answer  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  for  3  years  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  we  ought  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  give  the  State  Department  some 
discretionary  power  in  the  issuance  of 
passports.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
action  on  such  proposed  legislation.  To- 
day, therefore.  Communists  can  apply  for 
a  passport  to  go  to  Russia.  The  State 
Department  issues  such  passports.    For 

2  years  I  have  been  arguing  that  some 


action  ought  to  be  taken  on  the  measure. 
Until  I  found  out  today  that  contained 
in  the  unanimous  consent  agreement 
which  applies  to  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  rule  of  germaneness,  I  contem- 
plated offering  an  amendment  to  include 
the  proposed  legislation  on  pas.';ports.  I 
think  that  if  such  a  measure  were  passed, 
we  might  be  able  to  reach  the  panderers 
who  are  distributing  licentious  pictures 
throughout  the  world,  showing  plays  that 
bring  upon  us  the  hatred  and  shame  of 
the  people  who  see  them. 

Two  years  ago  a  licensor  of  film  from 
one  South  American  State  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  Ameri- 
can Affairs.    He  said: 

All  the  good  that  you  do  with  your  foreign 
aid  program  is  more  than  destroyed  by  the 
tvpe  of  pictures  that  you  are  sciuiing  to  our 
country. 

I  point  out  that  reaction  because  the 
time  has  come  when  proper  legislation  in 
this  field  should  be  passed.  Otherwise, 
we  might  as  well  say  that  Communists 
may  go  all  over  the  world  from  the 
United  States  to  spread  propaganda  and 
speak  against  their  own  country. 

In  effect  we  say.  "We  give  you  carte 
blanche  authority." 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  know  that  the  chair- 
man cf  that  committee  is  desirous  of 
having  enacted  that  type  of  legislation. 
We  asked  for  an  opinion  from  the  State 
Department  5  months  aso.  Such  opin- 
ion has  not  yet  come  forth.  I  say  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  some  action 
should  be  taken  and  some  declaration 
made  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1   minute':' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  both 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  speak  on  this  subject.  I 
hope  that  perhaps  the  discission  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  may  lead  to 
some  action  in  connection  with  this 
highly  important  subject.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  stop  presenting  ourselves  abroad 
in  an  untrue  light,  and  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  so  that  a  great  organ- 
ization like  the  USIA  will  have  some 
control  over  the  educational  and  cultural 
content  of  material  that  is  exported  from 
this  country  to  our  friends  abroad,  and 
will  be  able  to  prevent  the  export  of 
entertainment  and  cultural  programs 
which  serve  to  debase  the  United  States 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  First.  I 
heartily  second  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  America  that  is  being 
given  by  the  export  of  films  and  other 
productions.  Only  last  Saturday  and 
yesterday  I  saw  the  crowds  lined  up  in 
queues  to  enter  some  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture theaters  in  Mexico  City.  The  fare 
that  the  patrons  were  to  receive,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  pictures  on  the  boards  and 
on  the  marquees  advertising  the  shows, 
certainly  left  one  ashamed  and  discour- 


aged because,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  have 
said,  the  filthy  films  that  are  being  ex- 
ported and  shown  in  various  large  cities 
of  the  world  are  carrying  a  message  that 
is  untrue  so  far  as  America  is  concerned, 
and  they  do  far  more  harm  than  we  can 
counter  by  the  expenditure  of  many  mil- 
lions  of   dollars  through   USIA. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  express  my  supiwrt  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
[Mr.  MuNDTl.  It  should  be  unthinkable 
that  a  political  connotation  should  be 
given  to  this  pro.aram.  The  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  is  certainly  in 
keeping  with  the  efforts  we  have  made 
to  have  pro^'rams  of  this  sort  not  parti- 
.san.  or  bipartisan,  at  the  most.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First, 
does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yipld  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr  MUNDT.  No;  I  do  not.  Under 
the  negotiations  that  took  place  yester- 
day by  which  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  was  entered  into.  I  am  not 
sure  how  the  subject  was  to  be  handled. 
So  I  ask  unaniriwous  consent  that  the 
time  necessary  to  establish  a  quorum 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecuon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
7he  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  MUNDT.    May  I  inquire  as  to  the 
division  of  the  time  which  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each 
side  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  I  yield  5 
minute-  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKHEN  Mr.  President,  as  I 
undListand  th.e  paiUamentary  situation, 
the  disinmuished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  to  formulate  and 
help  to  formulate  policy  under  the  bill, 
not  more  than  six  shall  come  from  any 
one  political  party.  That  would  make  it 
a  bipartisan  Commission.  The  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkan.-as  would  make  it  a  nonparti-san 
Commission,  not  a  bipartisan  one. 

I  hope  that  when  the  vote  is  taken  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected,  and  that 
the  Senate  will  accept  the  version  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  so  that  I 
may  inquire  whether  the  law  as  it  is 
now  constituted  provides  for  a  bipartisan 
commission? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  existing  law  so  provides. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  five  members,  not 
more  than  three  may  be  of  one  party? 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     That   is   correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  to  give  the  majority  party  a 
little  larger  percentage  of  the  member- 
.ship  of  the  Commission  than  is  permitted 
by  the  law  which  has  been  in  effect  in 
recent  years? 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     That   Is   correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELIj.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSSELi,.  I  am  curious  to  know- 
just  what  is  meant  by  a  nonpartisan 
commission.  Does  it  mean  that  a  man 
who  is  a  member  of  a  poUtical  party  may 
not  serve  on  the  Commission? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  think  that 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  has  in 
mind  is  that  the  President  is  not  in- 
hibited as  to  whom  he  shall  appoint. 
He  may  appoint  all  from  one  party  or  all 
from  another,  if  he  likes;  or  he  may  ap- 
point persons  who  have  no  identity  with 
either  i>arty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  thought  is 
that  their  merit  or  intellectual  interest 
or  capacity  to  serve  is  the  determining 
quality,  not  their  membership  in  a  po- 
litical party. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  connotation  of 
the  -word  "nonpartisan"  is,  in  some 
places,  a  person  who  is  not  affiliated 
with  either  of  the  parties.  Oftentimes 
on  the  eve  of  elections,  nonpartisan 
slates  are  formed  which  are  comixjsed 
both  of  Republican  and  Democratic 
candidates.  At  least,  that  is  true  in  my 
State. 

I  had  always  rather  assumed  that  a 
nonpartisan  commission,  as  a  practical 
matter,  was  composed  of  persons  not 
affiliated  with  either  party.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  of  a  nonpartisan 
commission  of  this  kind,  because  usual- 
ly commissions  are  comprised  of  mem- 
bers of  both  parties. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  doubt  that  it  would. 
The  language  reserves  very  broad  lati- 
tude to  the  President  to  make  appoint- 
ments. However.  I  believe  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
should  be  followed.  I  tliink  it  has  a 
little  more  importance  than  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  it  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  frcwn  Arkansas. 

First,  the  bill  provides  that  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  represent  the 
public  Interest.  A  broad  public  interest 
is  involved.  The  Commission  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  cross  section  of 
public  interest.  Their  functions  will  be. 
as  the  bill  states,  to  recommend  to  the 
President  policies  for  exercising  his  au- 
thority under  the  act.  In  other  words, 
the  Commission  will  make  recommen- 
datlMis  to  the  President,  and  those  rec- 
ommendations will  relate  not  only  to  the 
educational  exchanges  and  to  the  selec- 
tion of  people,  but  to  the  cultural  ex- 
changes, as  well. 

I  shall  point  out  now  why  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  the  Commission  be 
bipartisan.  It  goes  back  to  the  contri- 
bution made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut  about  a  dramat- 
ics company  which,  I  understand,  is  now 
going  to  the  Argentine  or  somewhere 
else  in  South  America.,  offering  as  U.S. 


culture  something  which  Is  at  once  filthy 
and  pornographic,  and  which  certainly 
is  at  variance  with  every  concept  of 
decency  that  I  know  anything  about.  If 
that  is  culture,  then  I  want  no  part  of 
it.  Yet  the  Commission  is  to  advise 
with  respect  to  policies  to  be  followed 
and  with  respect  to  all  the  things  which 
will  happen  under  the  bill. 

They  are  to  select  athletic  groups; 
they  are  to  select  influential  individuals; 
they  are  to  select  distinguished  per- 
sonages; they  are  to  select  artistic  and 
dramatic  groups.     The  sky  is  the  limit. 

In  consequence.  I  believe  the  minority 
has  some  interest  in  the  so-called  pubUc 
concept.  I  believe  we  are  entitled,  in 
that  sense,  to  be  consulted  through  per- 
sons who  will  be  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission and  in  whose  selection  we  may 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion. It  does  not  follow  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  ccaisult  us  particularly  about 
the  appointments;  but  it  would  be  fol- 
lowing a  good,  sound,  traditional  line. 
It  has  been  dcme  always  in  connection 
with  every  agency  that  articulates  any 
kind  of  policy  whatsoever. 

So  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
in  good  form  when  he  offers  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  In  the  best  of  tradition. 
Also,  I  think  it  affords  a  distinct  safe- 
guard, because  I  should  like  to  see  peo- 
ple— sMne  people,  at  least — who,  if  they 
disagree  with  the  kind  of  policy  estab- 
lished, will  prevent  the  kind  of  thing  to 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  alluded.  At  least  a  protest 
can  be  uttered,  and  the  protest  can  be 
made  public,  so  that  if  any  discipline  is 
to  be  invoked,  it  can  come  from  the 
public  side. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  the  Mundt  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected, and  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
the  modification  of  the  bill  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  always 
find  It  difficult  to  differ  with  my  re- 
spected and  revered  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dntx- 
sEwl,  and  with  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  fMr.  Mnrorl;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  this  instance  parti- 
san pohtics  should  play  a  part. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  who  under  the  Pul- 
bright  amendment  would  be  appointed 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  must  be  ap- 
pointed with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  I  cannot  conceive  of  these 
appointments  being  made  on  a  partisan 
basis,  even  by  an  administration  that  Is 
as  politically  partisan  in  some  respects  as 
the  incumbent  administration,  without 
It  becoming  evident  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  But  I  have  enough  respect  for 
the  incumbent  President,  as  I  did  for 
President  Eisenhower,  to  believe  that  in 
such  a  situation  he  would  try  to  select 
persons  qualified  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  culture,  so  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  above  criticism  of  any  kind, 
politically. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  stated 
that  if  the  members  of  the  Commission 
are  appointed  on  a  political  basis,  many 


persons  who  are  eligible  and  are  highly 
qualified  for  the  work  will  be  excluded. 
In  the  past  8  years,  I  have  regretfully 
seen  some  highly  qualified  persons  re- 
jected by  my  own  party  for  appointment 
because  they  were  members  of  the  op- 
posite party,  although  the  posts  for 
which  they  were  to  be  considered  were 
not  political  at  all.  They  possessed  the 
special  knowledge  and  special  talent  in  a 
Riven  field,  in  which  they  were  well  quali- 
fied to  represent  the  United  States  on  a 
board  or  commission  of  real  importance 
to  the  United  States. 

So  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  I  feel 
compelled  to  try  to  dissociate  this  matter 
from  party  politics.  Being  very  proud  of 
mj-  own  State's  position  In  cultural  and 
educational  affairs,  I  think  I  can  say 
that  the  position  which  I  take  this  after- 
noon would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  my  State  and  to  those  in  other 
centers  of  education  and  culture 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
believe  this  proposal  should  be  brought 
into  party  politics. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  may  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  neither  party  has  any  monopoly  on 
the  dramatic  talent,  the  ingenuity,  the 
artistic  talent,  or  the  intellectual  talent 
of  the  country.  He  will  find  a  wealth 
of  it  in  both  parties.  So  the  President's 
selections  will  in  that  sense  not  be  lim- 
ited. 

The  other  point  is  that  this  is  a  good 
pattern  to  follow.  I  think  it  follows  the 
old  Jeffersonian  admonition:  Nail  it 
down  in  the  law;  then  there  wiH  be  no 
concern  about  it  from  then  on. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  language  of  the 
Mundt  amendment  is  placed  in  the  bill. 
it  is  suggesting  that  the  appointments 
ought  to  be  made  on  a  partisan  basis. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  agree 
that  it  should  not  be  on  a  partisan  basis. 
But  if  the  bill  provides  that  six  members 
may  come  from  one  political  party,  that 
certainly  suggests  the  kind  of  division 
which  must  be  sought.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  that  happen. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  who  support  the 
Mundt  amendment  do.  Tliat  is  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Apparently  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut is  not  aware  of  the  fact  ttiat  this 
kind  of  bipartisan  commission  has  been 
in  existence  for  the  last  dozen  years.  It 
is  written  into  the  law  and  has  provided 
that  very  excellent  group  of  ofTlcials, 
some  from  his  own  State,  who  have 
worked  for  the  advancement,  progress. 
and  promotion  of  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

This  is  rwt  a  new  departure.  The  de- 
parture comes  when  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  committee  sug- 
gest that  there  no  longer  be  such  minor- 
ity representation  on  the  Advisorj'  Com- 
mittee. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  would 
then  provide  that  six  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers may  be  members  of  one  party.  I 
think  such  a  2-to-l  majority  should  be 
satisfactory  to  the  other  side.    They  say 
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they  want  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
But  evidently  they  want  it  only  in  theory, 
not  in  practice.  They  would  specifically 
exclude  bipartisan  advice.. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  could  not  nine  nonpartisan 
members  be  appointed  to  this  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Of  course. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  All  of  them  could  be 
nonpartisan  members — perhaps  all  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  for  instance. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely.  That  shows 
what  happens  when  the  loading  up  of  a 
commission  is  begun. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  it  is  better  to  have  the  law  provide 
what  we  mean.  But  let  us  stop  talking 
about  foreign  policy  bipartisanship  if  we 
do  not  really  mean  it.  If  the  Republi- 
cans are  not  to  be  consulted,  but  are  to 
be  barred  at  the  door,  let  that  be  set 
forth  clearly. 

Certainly  these  matters  are  important. 
Before  the  inauguration  of  the  biparti- 
sanship policy,  the  selections  for  ap- 
pointment to  such  commissions  were 
made  on  a  partisan  basis.  As  a  result, 
the  picture  of  a  circus  fat  lady  was 
shipped  to  many  countries;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  program  was  virtually 
ruined  at  the  start. 

That  demonstrates  why  it  is  proper  to 
have  on  the  Commission  a  few  members 
identified  with  each  political  party,  so 
they  will  help  decide  who  shall  represent 
America  in  connection  with  programs 
which  are  sent  to  other  countries. 

There  has  been  no  criticism  of  this 
program  under  bipartisan  support,  ex- 
cept now,  under  the  decision  by  those 
on  the  majority  side  to  plow  us  under — 
which  probably  will  be  done,  as  a  result 
of  rejection  of  this  amendment.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  done.  I  do  not  believe 
it  serves  the  cause,  for  Senators  to  say, 
"We  want  this  program  to  be  the  monop- 
oly of  a  single  political  party." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  years 
ago  we  went  through  an  experience  in 
this  field  with  the  so-called  cultural  art 
projects,  under  the  old  WPA.  Having 
had  an  interest  in  the  theater,  myself,  I 
remember  when  the  touring  companies 
went  through  the  country.  They  had 
an  advisory  group  of  their  own,  and 
they  selected  the  vehicles  for  presenta- 
tion. I  remember  when  they  erected  a 
tent  in  southern  Illinois,  and  then  per- 
formed certain  dramatic  presentations. 
The  list  was  one  of  the  most  amazing  I 
ever  saw.  At  the  University  of  Michigan 
there  was  a  dramatist  by  the  name  of 
Avery  Hopwood.  His  plays  were  repre- 
sented by  bedroom  farces.  One,  which 
that  company  played,  was  entitled  "Up 
in  Mabel's  Room. '  Another  was  en- 
titled "Getting  Gertie's  Garter."  At 
that  time  I  used  to  keep  myself  abreast 
of  the  developments  with  those  play- 
rights.  But  it  was  one  of  the  most 
fantastic  things  I  ever  saw  in  all  my 
life,  and  the  plays  were  performed  helter- 
skelter   all   over   the   country.     We   did 


not  have  on  the  board  anyone  to  give 
dictation  when  Fi-anklin  Roosevelt  se- 
lected those  who  would  run  that  project. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  from  the  time  avail- 
able on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
maintain  that  this  matter  is  far  more 
important  than  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  admits.  Even  if 
only  a  few  representatives  of  our  side 
are  on  the  Commission,  so  long  as  they 
have  a  good,  sound  American  concept, 
I  think  the  program  will  be  kept  fairly 
well  on  an  even  keel.  That  is  what  is 
sought  by  means  of  this  amendment, 
and  that  is  why  the  amendment  i.s  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soulh  Dakota.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
to  me,  so  that  I  may  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Would  an 
amendment  to  the  Fulbright  substitute 
be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  in  order,  for  it  would  be  an 
amendment  in  the  third  degree. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  is  now  regarded  as 
original  text,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Soutii 
Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  is,  in  effect,  an 
amendment  in  the  first  degree.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  submitted  to 
that  amendment  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  not 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  a 
perfecting  amendment?  Has  a  motion 
to  strike  out  been  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  does  not  insert  a  new  para- 
graph: it  merely  perfects  a  provision  al- 
ready in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think  a 
fair  construction  is  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr 
MuNDTl  is  in  the  first  degree:  and  that 
a  substitute  for  that  amendment  might 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  F^TLBRiGHT],  but  that  the  substitute 
is  open  to  amendment — in  other  words, 
an  amendment  of  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Fulbright  1  is  in  the  second  de- 
gree. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  it 
was  offered  as  a  substitute.  If  it  is  a 
substitute,  it  is  not  an  amendnient  in  the 
second  degree,  I  respectfully  submit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  A  substi- 
tute amendment  is  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Do  not 
the  rules  permit  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  to  a  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
depends  upon  the  situation.  In  this 
situation,  such  an  amendment  is  not 
m  order. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
know  tliat  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  undor.stand  that  the 
Senator  does  have  the  floor.  Will  he 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr  BUSH.  Why  does  not  the  Sena- 
tor sug!?est  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  modify  his  amendment  ac- 
cordingly, if  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  wishes  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
a  modification  to  .^ugjrcst.  but  I  am  a 
little  doubtful  whether  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  accept  it  as  a 
modification. 

Mr  BUSH.    Why  not  try  him  out? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
amendment  I  was  poing  to  propose  as 
an  amendment  or  an  addition  to  the 
.substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  strike  out  the  period, 
and  would  insert  a  colon  and  the  words: 

Proiided.  That  not  more  than  five  shall 
be   members  of  one  political   party. 

That  would  not  destroy — instead,  it 
would  buttress — the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  if  he  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  in  that  light. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  point  I  have 
been  seeking  to  make  is  that  the  parti- 
san.ship  of  the  prospective  members  of 
such  a  commission  is  an  irrelevant 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In 
whose  time  is  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
now  speaking? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,' 
does  any  time  remain  under  my  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  now  yield  myself 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  require  that  the  party  af- 
filiation of  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission be  ascertained.  That  would 
force  it  to  be  constituted  on  a  partisan 
basis.  My  objective  is  to  ignore  com- 
pletely that  particular  aspect.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  pertinent  or  relevant  to 
this  measure,  and  has  no  place  in  it  at 
all,  to  provide  that  ascertainment  shall 
be  made  of  the  party  affiliation  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  The  ob- 
jective was  to  ignore  the  matter  of  party 
affiliation.  Senators  will  notice  that 
the  original  bill  did  not  mention  it  at 
all.  I  suggested  the  words  "nonparti- 
san," purely  in  an  attempt  to  allay  any 
such  suspicion. 

Perhaps  these  words  mean  different 
things  to  different  people.  The  late 
Senator   Vandenberg   said,   as  I  recall. 
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that  he  preferred  tie  word  "nonparti- 
.san"  to  the  word  "bipartisan." 

In  other  words,  I  have  had  in  mind 
the  thought  that  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  foreign-policy  matters, 
no  attempt  should  l)e  made  to  evaluate 
them  in  accordance  with  a  party  plat- 
form or  any  other  domestic  party  mat- 
ter. Perhaps  that  is  an  oversimplifica- 
tion. In  any  event,  all  I  am  seeking  to 
do  is  say  that  in  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  their  qual- 
ifications shall  be  considered  from  some 
point  of  view  other  than  that  of  party 
affiliation. 

I  noticed  in  both  the  last  administra- 
tion and  the  one  which  preceded  it  that 
the  political  qualifi:ations  of  such  ap- 
ix)intees  seemed  to  lave  no  real  signifi- 
cance. Those  in  the  administration 
would  try  to  hunt  up  some  poor  fellow 
who  was  called  a  ceptive  Democrat  or  a 
captive  Republican.  All  that  only 
forces  a  certain  a  nount  of  hypocrisy 
upon  the  appointing  officers.  I  think  it 
is  much  more  dignified  and  far  more  ef- 
fective to  simply  ignore  party  affiliation. 
So  whether  the  Sen  itor  offers  2,  or  5,  or 
6.  or  10,  it  is  the  same  with  me.  I 
would  rather  not  mention  in  any  respect 
the  party  members  Tip  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soutli  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  re- 
spects the  point  of  view  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  expressed.  He 
recognizes  immediately  that  when  it  is 
provided  that  not  more  than  five,  or  six, 
or  three  should  be  members  of  one  polit- 
ical party,  it  does  r.'^quire  the  ascertain- 
ment of  whether  ov  not  the  others  are 
members  of  a  political  party. 

In  the  kind  of  tirogram  we  want  to 
submit  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  will 
get  better  program.'  if  we  insist  on  con- 
viction rather  thai  insist  on  political 
membership. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  rr.e  2  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Having,  in  my  ca- 
reer, exercised  the  appointive  power,  fre- 
quently I  was  confronted  with  the  need 
of  making  a  decisicn  when  the  law  was 
completely  devoid  of  any  instructions 
about  the  political  complexion  of  the 
prospective  appointees. 

As  for  myself.  I  always  felt  the  best 
type  of  administrjition  was  obtained, 
whether  it  be  on  a  court  or  a  board  or  a 
commission,  when  there  was  a  practically 
balanced  division  of  the  membership. 
There  should  not.  and  usually  there  can- 
not, be  a  completely  balanced  division. 
Hence,  when  I  had  to  make  appoint- 
ments, even  though  I  was  not  bound  to 
appoint  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  I 
tried  to  balance  thi?  bench,  the  board. 
and  the  commission. 

With  the  forces  which  operate  under 
appointive  powers,  I  do  not  believe  we 
will  be  able  to  say.  "We  will  pick  these 
nonpartisan  college  presidents  or  col- 
lege professors."  I  do  not  think  it  works 
out  that  way. 


For  that  reason.  I  shall  support  the 
proposition  that  there  will  be  better  ad- 
ministration if  there  is  a  practically 
evenly  divided  political  complexioned 
composition  on  the  board.  The  mi- 
nority of  three  will  militantly  oppose 
improvident,  imprudent  proposals.  The 
purpose  of  a  minority  is  to  check  the 
majority  when  the  latter  wants  to  go 
in  one  direction  unrestrained. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  are  any  other 
requests  for  time.  I  am  ready  to  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote,  if  no  other  Senator 
wishes  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remander 
of  his  time?    He  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  preparc.'d  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tim?  un- 
til I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.    I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Are  there  further  re- 
quests for  time? 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  vote  will  come  on  the  Fulbright 
substitute  for  the  amendment  wh:ch  I 
offered.  My  amendment  would  restore 
and  retain  the  bipartisan  nature  of  the 
Board,  leaving  with  the  majorit>  the 
right  to  appoint  six  of  the  nine  from  its 
own  party,  but  no  more  than  six.  The 
other  three  would  not  have  to  come  from 
the  minority  party,  but  could  come  from 
no  party  at  all.  At  least  it  would  prevent 
all  nine  coming  from  the  same  political 
party.  It  would  provide  for  bipaitisan 
representation  and  preclude  political 
monopoly. 

The  vote  is  on  the  substitute,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdJ, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Har::ke], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
( Mr.  Long] ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  Mr. 
Mossl.  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Kefauver],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1.  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ind:ana 
[Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  KerrI,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii   [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
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Utah  [Mr.  Mossi,  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver  1  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  1  Mr.  Goldwater  I . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  !Mr. 
Bridges].  Ii  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey ] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"nay."'  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vot^  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


[No.  92] 

YEAS— 56 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Bartletl 

Hart 

Morse 

Bible 

Hayden 

Morton 

Burdick 

Hickev 

Muskie 

Bush 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Pell 

Carroll 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Case.  N.J 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Church 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Clark 

Keating 

Smith,  Mass. 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Klender 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Kngle 

McClellan 

WUUamB.  N  J. 

Brvin 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Mctcalf 

NAYS— 34 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Russell 

AUott 

Eastland 

Saltonstall 

Beall 

Fong 

Schoeppel 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Scott 

Hoggs 

Hruflka 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Capehart 

Lausche 

Tower 

Carlson 

Long.  La. 

WUey 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Young.  N  Dak 

Curtis 

I*routy 

Dirkseu 

Robertson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Bridges 

Hartke 

Long.  H;iwali 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Chnvez 

Kefauver 

Goldwater 

Kerr 

So  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT's  Substitute  amend- 
ment for  Mr.  MuNDTs  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
substitute  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  MundtI 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
aerreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

ANNOUNCKMENT  OF  PROPOSKD  VISIT  TO  CONGRISS 
BY   FUCSIDENT  MOHAIUCAD  ATUB  KHAN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
there  is  a  goodly  contingent  of  Senators 
pre.sant  in  the  Chamber.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  what  the  pro- 
gram will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  and  also  for  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  as  to  which  Senator  yields 
time  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes under  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  I  wish  to 
otate  that  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon will  be  taken  up  with  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  but  it  appears  doubt- 
ful that  consideration  of  the  bill  can  be 
completed  today. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  no 
business  involving  voting  of  any  kind 
after  4:30  today.  If  Senators  wish  to 
remain  and  make  speeches  beyond  that 
time,  that  will  be  fine,  but  there  will  be 
no  other  business. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
12  o'clock.  Immediately  upon  the  con- 
vening of  the  Senate  there  will  be  a  live 
quorum  call.  No  business  will  be  trans- 
acted under  the  morning  hour  until  the 
Senate  returns  from  the  joint  meeting  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  hear  President  Mohammad 
Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan.  Very  likely 
there  will  be  votes  immediately  on  our 
return  to  the  Chamber  from  the  joint 
meeting.  So  I  would  like  to  put  all  Sena- 
tors on  notice  and  express  the  hope,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader  and  myself, 
that  all  Senators  will  attend  the  joint 
session  tomorrow  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
and  honor  to  our  distinguished  visitor. 

Following  completion  of  action  upon 
the  cultural  exchange  bill,  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  take  up  the  bill  on  oceanog- 
raphy (S.  901).  and  following  comple- 
tion of  that  bill  it  is  intended  to  consider 
the  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  <  S.  2043> . 
I  understand  that  both  those  bills  will 
entail  some  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
<iuishod  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberoer  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  6-23-61 — D,  and 
a.'^k  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
lines  23  and  24,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  '"and,  whenever  it  would  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  for  the  depend- 
ent members  of  their  immediate  fam- 
ilies.". 


On  page  12,  lines  3  and  4.  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "or  dependents  of  partici- 
pants",   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  on 
the  bill  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  tMr. 
Aiken  1. 


AGRICULTURAL       PROGRAM       AND 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  I  call 
attention  today,  as  I  have  done  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  to  a  situation  which,  if 
not  clarified  and  corrected,  can  have 
very  serious  effect  upon  botli  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies. 

I  refer  to  the  determined  effort  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  lo  reduce  the 
agricultural  production  of  the  Nation, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  State  De- 
partment is  insistently  urging  long-term 
foreign  commitments  on  an  expanded 
scale. 

While  the  food  supply  of  Ameiica  i.-^ 
not  the  only  factor  in  our  international 
programs,  it  is  indeed  an  indi.';pen.sable 
factor  and  one  without  which  all  our 
other  efforts  would  prove  inadequate  and 
possibly  fruitless. 

We  know  from  experience  that  in  a 
cold  war,  a  hot  war,  or  the  war  atrainst 
poverty,  disease,  tyranny,  or  intolerance, 
food  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  all. 

It  is  the  one  indispensable  weajwn, 
and  without  it  wars  carmot  be  won. 

Thro'ighout  history  governments  have 
fallen  for  want  of  food,  and  wars  have 
been  started  and  lost  by  food-.sho'.t  na- 
tions. 

Since  World  War  II.  thanks  to  'iie 
abundance  of  American  farm.s.  many 
nations  have  been  spared  from  the 
specters  of  pestilence,  faniine,  inflation, 
and  submission  to  tyranny. 

Now,  Madam  President.  I  am  frankly 
worried — worried  because  of  the  efforts 
to  drastically  reduce  our  agricultural 
production. 

Last  March,  this  Congress,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  authorized  a 
program  to  sharply  reduce  the  planting 
of  com  and  other  feed  grains  th:."^  year. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  dated  June  21.  1961, 
41.6  percent  of  the  producers  of  coin 
and  sorghum  will  reduce  their  plantin? 
over  20  million  acres  of  corn  and  over 
6' 2  million  acres  of  sorghum. 

The  estimated  cost  of  payments  to 
farmers  for  making  this  reduction  is 
$730  million. 

This,  with  administrative  costs,  will 
represent  an  expense  cf  about  $800  mil- 
lion to  the  taxpayer. 

To  thi;  amoimt.  an  additional  .sum  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars  will  be 
paid  by  dairymen,  poultrymen.  and  live- 
stock feeders  as  a  result  of  higher  feed 
prices. 

This  increase  in  cost  to  feeders  has 
already  started  with  an  increase  of  25 
percent  in  the  co.st  of  barley  in  the  past 
10  days. 

This  increa.se  in  costs  will,  of  course,  be 
passed  on  to  the  housewife  unless  the 
loss  is  absorbed  by  the  faimer  and  I 
doubt  if  that  can  be  done 


How  much  the  1961  reduction  program 
will  actually  lower  production  can  only 
be  estimated  at  this  time,  although  the 
Secretary's  report  of  June  21  states: 

The  combined  production  of  com  and 
grain  .sorghunis  will  be  substantially  below 
estimated  requirements. 

Certainly,  if  the  acres  taken  out  of 
production  are  average  producing  acres 
the  impact  on  our  feed  grain  supply 
will  be  severe. 

There  are,  however,  other  unknown 
quantities  entering  into  the  whole  pic- 
ture and  upon  which  total  production 
will  depend,  first,  how  much  will  non- 
participating  farmers  increase  their 
acreage;  second,  how  much  will  the  yield 
of  the  planted  acres  be  increased  due  to 
added  fertilization  and  better  care; 
and  third,  what  effect  will  weather  have 
on  total  production? 

Without  waiting  to  determine  the 
effect  of  these  three  imponderables, 
however,  the  administration  is  insist- 
ently demanding  a  renewal  of  the  feed 
t^rain  reduction  program. 

Added  to  this  demaiid  is  another  de- 
mand which  seeks  a  sharp  reduction  in 
tliC  planting  of  wheat. 

Besides  the.se  two  specific  demaiids, 
the  adniinistration  has  requested  in  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  new  and  unprece- 
dented autliority  for  reducing  tlie  pro- 
duction of  any  and  all  otlier  crops. 

In  seeking  authority  to  make  long- 
term  commitments  to  foreign  countries 
without  the  as.'^urance  that  such  com- 
mitments can  be  kept,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  Inviting  greater  disti-ust  and 
pos.^.iblc  failure  in  the  international 
arena. 

The  agricultural  productivity  of  the 
United  States  plays  a  double  role  in 
the  drama  of  world  affairs. 

It  proves  to  the  people  of  all  nations 
that  a  free  agriculture  is  the  most  pro- 
durtivc  agriculture. 

It  assures  the  world  that  so  long  as 
American  fanners  are  free  to  produce. 
our  lai-gcss  will  be  available  to  fight  the 
scourges  of  hunger  and  inflation  any- 
where. 

Before  this  Congress  acquiesces  any 
further  in  programs  designed  to  curb 
food  production,  we  had  better  take  a 
loner,  hard  look  at  where  we  really  stand 
today. 

How  did  wc  accumulate  these  so-called 
surpluses  of  grain  that  are  .supposed  to 
burden  U'5  so  much'' 

Do  wc  actually  have  reserves  greater 
than  what  is  nece.s.sary  to  maintain  our 
i:)osition  in  the  world? 

In  the  case  cf  wheat,  it  was  the  result 
of  the  Korean  war  and  the  increased 
production  incidental  thereto  that  pro- 
vided us  with  the  generous  supply  we 
havf  on  hand  today. 

A  slim  en.rryovpr  of  250  million 
bushels  in  1952  increased  to  933  million 
bushels  in  1954. 

During  the  last  7  years  this  carryover 
has  increased  oiily  382  million  bushels 
and  thi?.  year  it  is  not  likely  to  increase 
at  all. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  accu- 
mulation of  1953  and  1954.  we  would 
have  only  a  moderate,  necessary  carry- 
over of  wheat  today. 

In  the  meantime,  the  domestic  use 
and  export  of  wheat  has  increased  un- 
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til.  according  to  the  records,  there  have 
been  only  5  years  in  history  when  pro- 
duction has  exceeded  this  year's  total 
dLsappearance. 

As  it  is,  our  carryover  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  marketing  year  is  only  a 
little  more  than  th(.'  amount  which  was 
u-sed  domestically  a; id  for  export  during 
the  m.arketing  year  .  ust  ended. 

We  have  exported  about  675  million 
bushels  of  wheat  during  the  marketing 
year  just  ended.  V^e  have  consumed  in 
this  country  about  625  million  bushels. 

Is  a  year's  supplj  of  wheat  an  exces- 
sive amount  to  have  on  hand? 

The  carryover  of  feed  grains  has  in- 
creased somewhat  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  annual  domestic  use  and  ex- 
ports have  increa.se(i  over  a  billion  bush- 
els during  the  last  6  years. 

In  other  words,  we  are  u.smg  today 
for  export  and  domestically  more  tlian 
a  billion  bushels  a  year  more  than  we 
were  using  6  years  ago. 

What  has  been  overlooked,  however. 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  been  m  a  period 
of  declining  animal  units. 

In  3  of  the  last  6  marketing  years,  we 
liave  fed  less  than  162  million  animal 
units. 

This  year,  it  is  e.'-timated  we  will  feed 
167.5  million  unit;';,  with  further  in- 
creases required  in  the  near  future. 

In  view  of  our  increasing  population 
at  the  rate  of  3  million  a  year,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  have  to  concentrate  on 
maintaining  or  even  increasing  our  feed 
grain  production  throut^h  the  1960'.s — 
rather  than  getting  apset  because  we  now 
have  a  carryover  of  possibly  3  months 
more  than  a  normal  safe  supply  on  hand. 

A  particular  hazard  in  the  adminis- 
tration's frequent  use  of  the  term  "sup- 
ply adjustment"  lie.s  in  the  fact  that  this 
term  cannot  be  successfully  applied  to 
rainfall,  temperatuie,  sunshine,  or  grass- 
hoppers. 

For  this  rea.son,  the  companion  term 
"production  management"  cannot  be 
fully  replete  with  meanins. 

It  was  only  3  months  atio  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  embarked  upon 
a  grandio.se  and  expensive  program  to 
reduce  directly  the  supply  of  corn  and 
^rain  sorghum  and  indirectly  the  sup- 
ply of  barley  and  0£ts. 

On  July  3,  only  90  days  later,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  carriec   this  story: 

Washington.  July  3— Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L  Freeman  Imposed  today 
lunitations  on  s.'iles  nt  Government  stocks  of 
oats,  barley,  and  corn.  The  aim  is  to  con- 
serve supplies  t.o  meet  possible  needs  of 
drought-plagued  llveftock  farmers  In  the 
ii'irthern  Great   Plains     •    •    • 

The  order  also  halts  the  release  of  Gov- 
ernment oats  and  bnrley  as  payment  for 
export  subsidies  on  feed  grain  sold  abroad 
and  withdraws  oats  ai  d  barley  from  the  ex- 
lH>rt  subsidy  program. 

Only  90  days  after  that  program  was 
started,  to  reduce  the  supply  of  all  feed 
urains,  it  was  found  :hat  we  had  already 
encountered  a  shorta;.;e  in  this  country  of 
oats  and  barley. 

This  order  was  is,sued  at  the  very  time 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
urging  Congress  to  enact  legislation  re- 
quiring a  compuLsory  reduction  of  20  per- 
cent in  the  planting  of  barley  next  year. 

The  world  is  short  of  barley.  The 
Canadian  crop  is  failing.    Nobody  knows 


what  our  crop  will  be;  and  the  demand 
is  increasing. 

Continuing  reports  from  Canada  Indi- 
cate that  di'ought  conditions  are  severe 
in  the  western  grain  provinces. 

Unless  there  is  an  unexpected  cl  ange 
in  weather  condition  it  now  appears  that 
Canada  will  produce  nowhere  near 
enough  grain  this  year  to  meet  both 
domestic  and  export  requirements. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  tell  yet  just  how 
seiious  the  effect  of  the  drought  will  be 
on  final  crop  production  in  our  Western 
States  and  Canada. 

Nor  do  we  know  whether  the  drought 
will  extend  beyond  this  year  or  not 

We  know  that  these  drought  cycles 
have  started  in  small  areas  and  have 
spread,  until  they  have  covered  the  great- 
er part  of  the  country.  We  know  that  a 
drought  started  in  a  small  area  i:i  the 
Northw  est  2  or  3  years  ago  and  since  then 
has  been  covering  additional  ter;itory 
each  year  since,  until  now  it  covers  parts 
or  all  of  several  of  our  great  gram  and 
beef-producing  States. 

We  can  be  sure,  however,  tha:  the 
combined  production  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  in  North  America  will  be  far  less 
than  our  total  needs  and  that  our  pres- 
ent comfortable  reserve  may  disappear. 

There  is  an  ever-increased  worlil  de- 
mand for  American  food  supplies. 

In  the  Washington  News  of  July  7,  we 
find  this  item: 

The  Agriculture  E>epartment  said  today 
XJ  S  farm  exports  set  new  records  in  both 
\alue  and  volume  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  3U. 

Estimates  by  the  Department  set  agricul- 
tural exports  for  1960-61  at  $4.9  billioi. 

This  was  8  percent  above  the  $4.52  l>iliion 
in  the  preceding  year  and  4  percent  larger 
th.Tn  the  previous  record  of  $4.72  billion  In 
1956-57  when  exports  were  stimulated  by  the 
Suez  crisis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lime  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  an 
additional  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  farm 
commodities  now  account  for  25  percent 
of  our  total  export  business. 

Do  we  want  to  throw  this  $5  b.llion 
business  overboard  in  the  name  of  "sup- 
ply adjustment"? 

In  the  light  of  present  uncertainties  of 
production  and  the  certainties  of  in- 
creased requirements  at  home  and 
abroad.  Congress  would  be  shortsighted 
to  authorize  another  short  crop  program 
for  next  year. 

If  the  administration  persists  in  its 
demand  for  less  crop  production,  C'on- 
gress  simply  cannot  afford  to  authcrize 
further  commitments  to  supply  food  to 
foreign  countries  under  long-term  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  abandon  its  efforts  to  reduce  the 
food  supply  of  this  Nation. 

Food  is  a  national  defense  item  just 
as  important  to  our  security  as  ammuni- 
tion, and  tampering  with  the  agricul- 
tural production  of  our  country  in  these 
days  of  increasing  international  tension 
is  a  dangerous  pastime. 

Surely  there  are  better  ways  to  im- 
prove fai-m   income  than   through   the 


creation  of  scarcity  and  consequent  high 
costs  to  consiuners. 

I  want  America  to  remain  a  land  of 
plenty  with  freedom  for  our  farmers  to 
produce. 

Through  our  bountiful  food  supply  we 
have  been  able  to  save  the  people  of 
many  lands  from  htmger  and  distress. 

Our  food  has  enabled  some  nations  to 
resist  the  type  of  government  which  is 
the  very  antithesis  of  freedom. 

Because  of  our  large  reserve  of  food, 
U.S.  delegates  at  the  international  bar- 
gaining table  have  been  able  to  speak 
with  conviction  and  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

American  agriculture  now  furnishes 
employment  for  about  one -third  of  our 
total  working  force.  Do  we  want  to  re- 
duce this  opportunity? 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  reconcile  the  conflict  within  his 
administration. 

Etoes  he  support  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  its  effort  to  reduce  the 
food  production  of  the  Nation,  or  does 
he  support  the  State  Department's  pro- 
posal for  increased  aid  including  the  fur- 
nishing of  food  to  foreign  nations? 

Congress  cannot  legislate  wisely  or 
intelligently  until  we  know  which  way 
the  executive  branch  intends  to  go. 

We  have  the  right  to  know,  and  with 
important  legislation  coming  before  us 
soon  we  must  know  without  delay. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vennont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  yield  if  I  have  suf- 
ficient time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  not  take  me 
more  than  a  minute  to  say  that  I  join 
with  my  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  the  recommenda-' 
tion  that  the  administration  consider 
the  food  program  in  connection  with 
the  foreign  aid  programs.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  I  know  that  the 
United  States  does  not  produce  a  single 
bushel  of  surplus  grain  which  could  not 
be  put  to  beneficial  use  somewhere  in 
the  world  in  the  great  battle  for  eco- 
nomic freedom. 

I  think  it  is  short-sighted  jxilicy  that 
we  do  not  set  aside  a  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural program  and  have  it  recog- 
nized and  treated  as  the  foreign  aid 
agricultural  program,  as  such.  The 
agricultural  surpluses  thus  produced 
could  be  used  completely  in  connection 
with  agricultural  foreign  aid.  They 
could  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from 
domestic   agricultural   production. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  absolutely  correct.  There  is  no 
surplus  of  grain  in  the  world  today. 
There  may  conceivably  be  a  shortage  of 
grain,  if  the  international  tension  con- 
tinues or  if  the  drought  in  the  United 
States  continues  to  spread. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  on  sounding  the 
tocsin  for  us  all.  I  also  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  in  his  work  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, will  bring  to  us — because  we  have 
power  right  here,  £is  measures  are  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture   and    Forestry — his    version    of 
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what  can  best  be  done  to  fortify  our- 
selves in  the  way  he  describes  and  by 
alternatives  to  relieve  the  plight  of  the 
farmer,  because  the  present  program 
seems  only  to  reduce  our  capability  to 
maintain  our  position  in  the  world. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  are  alternatives 
lo  the  plight  of  the  fai-mer.  There  are 
other  and  better  ways  to  increase  farm 
income.  If  I  had  plenty  of  time  avail- 
able. I  should  be  glad  to  describe  some 
of  them.  I  shall  do  that  at  some  future 
date. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  have  every  opportunity  to  do 
so  in  connection  with  the  bill  which  will 
be  reported  by  his  own  committee.  I 
know  the  Senator  will  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  wisdom  at  that  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Fann  conditions  are  de- 
teriorating so  fast  that  the  situation 
may  be  drastically  changed  before  the 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate  for  action 
upon  it. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum ;  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quonmi  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


^rUTUAL    EDUCATIONAL   AND    CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1154  >  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  (^  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultui'al 
exchanges. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  Piesident.  I 
speak  now  to  my  amendment  "D,"  and 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  Pi-esident,  this 
amendment  makes  certain  modifications 
in  subsection  'e^ '  1>  of  .section  104.  which 
among  other  things  con.solidates  the 
present  authority  granted  by  Public  Law 
584,  Public  Law  402,  and  Public  Law  265, 
to  provide  for  program  grants  to  or  for 
individuals  directly  or  through  public 
or  private  institutions.  However,  the 
subsection  substantially  broadens  the 
existing  authority  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  for  dependents  and 
members  of  the  immediate  family  of 
urantees,  beneficiaries,  and  participants 
under  our  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs.  Because  of  this  sig- 
niflceint  change  in  the  potential  cost  and 
scope  of  the  program,  I  believe  the  mat- 
ter deserves  serious  attention  by  the 
Senate. 


This  afternoon,  I  propose  merely  to 
call  up  the  amendment  and  place  it  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Perhaps  overnight  we 
shall  be  able  to  work  out  some  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  it.  If  not,  I  propase 
to  discuss  it  in  full  tomon-ow  and  to  have 
it  voted  on  then. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
phrase,  on  page  11,  in  lines  23  and  24: 
"and,  whenever  it  would  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  for  the  dependent 
members  of  their  immediate  families". 

If  that  phrase  is  retained  and  is  en- 
acted into  law,  we  shall  be  .^perifically 
authorizing  the  payment  of  incidental 
expenses  and  travel  expenses  for  depend- 
ents and  members  of  the  immediate 
family  of  any  person  participating'  in 
any  of  the  educational  or  cultural  ex- 
change programs  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  measure. 

To  demonstrate  the  breadth  of  this 
authority,  let  me  point  out  that  section 
102  authorizes  exchange  programs  run- 
ning all  the  way  from  student  educa- 
tional exchanges  to  the  exchanu-e  of 
teachers,  technicians,  performine  art- 
ists, scientists,  and  athletes  and  ath- 
letic teams.  Under  the  authority  grant- 
ed by  subsection  (e>  <  1 1  of  section  104  of 
this  bill,  the  administering  agency  could 
authorize  the  payment  of  travel  ex- 
pen.ses  and  incidental  expen.ses  for  de- 
pendents and  members  of  the  imme- 
diate family  of  every  member  of  the 
Bolshoi  Ballet,  or  for  the  dependents  and 
immediate  members  of  the  families  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  track  and  field 
team,  or  for  the  dependents  and  imme- 
diate members  of  the  families  of  the 
members  of  a  touring  baseball  team  from 
Japan. 

It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  grant  such  an  allowance,  but 
once  we  give  the  Government  that  au- 
thority, demands  for  grants  like  that 
will  pyramid  upon  the  administrative 
officer,  and  immediately  we  set  up  the 
potentiality  for  creating  ill  will  once  we 
deny  some  dependency  grants  to  people 
requesting  them.  Under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, we  might,  for  example,  think 
it  is  good  to  have  members  of  the  Bol- 
shoi Ballet  bring  their  wives,  mothers, 
or  sweethearts,  but  say  we  cannot  go 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  expenses  of  wives 
of  mem.bers  of  the  Japanese  baseball 
team.     So  we  create  ill  will. 

Under  arrangements  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  under  the 
Comptroller  Geneial's  le«:ter.  a  program 
has  been  v.orked  out  which  sharjjly  cir- 
cumscribes expenditures  fo'"  dependent:-. 
It  is  against  the  open-door  expansion  of 
this  procedure  that  mv  amendment 
would  move. 

I  can  appreciate  that  this  new  a'l- 
thority  misht  be  helpful  in  certain 
meritorious  cases  under  the  educational 
exchancic  program.  For  that  rcn.son. 
under  conditions  of  amity  between  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  ad- 
ministrative cTiencies,  we  have  been  dnine 
that  without  specifically  otJening  up 
rights  and  privileges  under  the  law. 

I  further  recognize  that  the  authority 
to  pay  such  expfn.ses  for  depmdents 
and  members  of  the  immediate  family 
is  a  discretionary  authority  and  is  not 
required  by  subsection  fe'  <1»  of  .section 
104.    But,  becau.se  it  is  discretionary  and 


because  it  will  be  used  selectively,  I  can 
anticipate  that  it  may  create  many  more 
problems  than  it  will  solve.  Under  this 
discretionary  authority,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  we  might  agree,  in  processing 
an  exchange  grant  for  a  French  student, 
to  pay  the  travel  and  incidental  ex- 
l)en.ses  for  his  wife  and  child.  The  day 
after  such  approval  is  granted,  another 
French  student,  with  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, might=Tnake  application,  and  in 
this  situation  it  is  conceivable  that  we 
would  disapprove  the  payment  of  inci- 
dental and  travel  expen.ses  for  the  wife 
and  six  children.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  creates  a  situation  where  we  may 
be  charged  with  discrimination  and  arbi- 
trary favoritism,  and  in  this  ca.se  it  is 
my  opinion  that  we  will  have  done  vio- 
lence rather  than  benefit  to  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  our  educational  exchange 
prnsrrams  with  foreign  nations. 

If  we  rc-^olve  the  difference  between 
the  Frenchman  with  1  wife  and  1  child 
and  the  Frenchman  with  1  wife  and  6 
children,  the  next  day  we  may  well  have 
an  application  from  a  very  distinguished 
scholar  from  an  Arabian  countrj'  who 
has  7  wives  and  50  children.  What  are 
v.e  Koing  to  tell  him?  Are  we  going  to 
tell  him  he  cannot  come  here  after  we 
have  let  the  PYenchman  in?  How  are 
we  ;;()inj  to  adjudicate  it?  We  avoid 
those  conflicts  when  we  do  not  write 
into  law  specifically  the  right  for  those 
dependents  to  receive  such  allowances 
when  per.sons  are  brought  to  our  shores 
for  educational  exchange  purposes  or 
as  other  exchange  visitors. 

My  amendment  al.so  would  strike  the 
^vords  "or  dependents  of  participants" 
which  appear  at  lines  3  and  4.  on  page 
12. 

The  purpose  of  this  poition  of  the 
amendment  is  to  assure  that  we  will  not 
be  paying  the  emergency  medical  ex- 
penses, or  the  expen.ses  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  a  deceased  person,  in  a  case 
where  the  person  for  whom  such  ex- 
penses are  paid  is  not  an  actual  partici- 
pant under  one  of  our  exchange  pro- 
Riams. 

Nor  will  we  be  paying  the  expense 
of  travel,  housing,  and  board  while  such 
a  .'scholar  or  student  is  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
limt  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  30  addi- 
tional .seconds. 

The  laneuatie  as  presently  contained 
;n  the  bill  would  allow  or  authorize  the 
payment  of  such  expenditures  for  de- 
pendents or  participanu  and  grantees 
under  our  educational  and  exchange 
programs.  The  arguments  which  I 
made  conceinin'?  the  first  .section  of  my 
amendment  apply  with  equal  pers'.ia- 
sion  in  a  ca.se  of  this  latter  part  of  the 
amendment. 

We  pay  the  cost  of  some  dependents 
of  Americans  who  go  over.seas  as  stu- 
dents and  professors.  That  is  pood. 
B.it  It  is  ti-,e  revcise  procedure  of  bring- 
ing to  our  shores  unlimited  hosts  of  de- 
pendents which  would  result  in  vast 
additional  exixjnse  to  the  Treasury  that 
my  amendment  would  operate  against. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  I'TJLBRIGHT.  Madam  Piesident. 
I  yield  mvself  5  minutes. 
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As  the   Senator    from   South   Dakota 
has  indicated,  under  a  ruling  on  exi.-t- 
ing  law  by  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
expenses   of   dependents   may   be   paid. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  put  limitations 
upon  appropriations  concerning  the  u.se 
of  funds  for  dependents.     Neveithcless. 
it  remains  fiexible.  and  in  certain  cases 
it  is  possible  io  allow   the  expen.ses  of 
dependents.     This  authority  is  particu- 
laily   important    in   the   ca.se   of    senior 
professors.     The  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration in   the   pa.'^t   has   been   to  allow 
expenses  for  dependents  only  in  the  case 
of   .senior  professors  and  similar   his^h- 
level  i)eople.     I  do  not  believe  that  any 
allowance  for  dependents  ci  students  has 
been   allowed,   eitl^.er   for   Americans   or 
foreii,'ners,  in  recent  years.     There  may 
liave  been  some  exceptions  in  the  early 
days,   particularly   with   regard   to  GI's. 
when    their   dependents   were   involved, 
and  when  we  made  very  special  efforts  to 
be  as  generous  as   jxjssible  with   ihem. 
As  Senators  know,  the  law  itself  f^ives 
preference   in  selection   to  former  GIs. 
What  is  smnificant  about  the  matter 
is   that   many   of   our   piofes;-ors.   or   at 
least  a  few  of  them,  c^i^ecially  outstand- 
ing men,  are  requested  by  foreiL'n  mis- 
sions.    The  senior  members  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  their  wives,  and  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  po  for  a  year  with- 
out their  wives.     It  is  estimated  by  the 
administration  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican   profes.sor    on    aii    exchanpe    grant 
uses    approximately    S2.000   of    his    own 
funds  to  cover  his  family's  expenses.    If 
he  has  a  urant  to  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant countries,  where  the  experience 
could   be   expected   to  contribute  to   his 
prestige  and  improve  his  earning  capac- 
ity in  the  future,  he  may  be  willing  to 
spend  this  money  from   his  own  funds 
for  that  purpose      Many  of  them  have. 
But  when  some  of  the   underdeveloped 
countries,  who  net>d  the  services  of  those 
specialists     more     than     the     advanced 
countries  do,  make  requests  for  ouu^tand- 
ing  professors,  and  their  experience  in 
those  countries  will  not  in  any  way  en- 
hance their  reputation  or  earning  capac- 
ity   or    standinu     in     their    profession, 
those   professors   simply   turn  those  re- 
quests down. 

There  have  been  many  ca.ses  where 
American  profes.sors.  and  forei'-n  pro- 
fessors for  that  matter,  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  make  the  large  financial 
sacrifices.  As  is  well  known,  professors 
are  not  wealthy,  whether  they  are 
Americans  or  foreigners. 

All  the  limitation  would  do  is  to  take 
one  step  toward  downsradmi;  the  quality 
of  the  teachers  and  professors  who  may 
serve  under  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  program,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  to  further  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  obtain  the  best  quality  per- 
sonnel we  possibly  can.  In  many  cases 
it  will  be  a  great  sacrifice  for  the  individ- 
uals concerned,  in  the  sense  of  enduring 
liardships  and  adjusting  to  foreign  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  many  respects,  are 
much  more  difficult  for  the  older  people, 
those  who  are  professors,  than  for  the 
students. 

I  think  this  restrictive  amendment, 
which  would  delete  the  authority  to  allow 


the  expenditure  in  limited  cases,  would 
be  adverse  to  the  quality  of  the  program. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULfeRIGHT.     Madam  President. 
I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Only  a  small  number  of  dependents 
of  American  grantees  have  been  per- 
mitted under  the  existing  authority.  I 
think  last  fiscal  year  was  the  first  time 
it  was  specifically  authorized  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  This  related  only 
to  remote  countries  and  to  hiah-level 
people.  It  was  never  more  than  tour- 
I'^t  class  travel,  and  it  was  for  a  mini- 
mum oi  a  1-year  stay. 

The  Comptroller  General's  decioion  in 
1953  was  largely  based  on  title  VIII  of 
the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  Becau.-^e  of  sec- 
tion 1009  of  that  act.  Public  Law  402. 
the  provisions  in  title  VIII  apply  to  all 
such  international  activities  under  the 
State  DeiJartment's  jurisdiction.  The 
ruling  was  not  restricted  to  the  deinnd- 
ents  of  Americans. 

I  think  It  would  be  very  unfortunate 
now  to  restrict  the  authority  by  deletin;-. 
tiie  provision.  The  fact  that  we  deleted 
it.  I  think,  would  necessarily  be  inter- 
preted, in  the  hi.^tory  of  the  legislation, 
as  being  a  denial  by  the  Concress  of  the 
authority  which  now  exists  under  the 
ii.ling  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  cases  which  the  Senator  has  sup- 
posed, a'oout  brinuinq  men  with  7  wives 
and  50  children  to  the  United  States,  in 
my  opinion  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
very  .^^erious  discussion.  We  have  to  as- 
sume a  minimum  of  serious  and  intelli- 
gent administration  of  any  act.  Similar 
hypotlictical  illustrations  of  perfectly 
idiotic  administration  could  be  made.  I 
suppose,  for  every  bill  considered  by  this 
body.  The  fact  is  that  the  authority 
has  not  been  abused  in  the  past.  There 
have  been  very  few  dependents  allowed. 
In  many  cases  it  is  very  important,  for 
the  quality  of  the  procram.  to  permit 
the  sending  of  one  or  two  dependents 
abroad  with  an  American  professor. 
This  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  depend- 
ents, but  in  order  to  promote  the  pro- 
gram itself:  to  supply  the  best  possible 
available  professors. 

I  think  it  would  be  equally  important, 
when  we  wished  to  bring  an  outstanding 
man  from  abroad,  to  pennit  this.  We 
would  be  prevented,  otherwise,  from 
brincing  the  man  to  the  United  States, 
simply  because  he  could  not  bring  his 
wife. 

In  many  cases  the  wives  of  these  peo- 
ple add  a  caveat  deal  to  the  impression 
made  in  the  lespcciivc  countries  which 
thev  visit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

Is  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  pre- 
pared to  allow  the  discussion  to  go  over 
until  tomorrow?  If  so,  I  shall  request 
that  the  time  for  the  proceedings  from 
now  on  today  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  speak  for  only 
30  seconds. 

Madam  President,  there  is  one  big 
difference  between  having  American 
professors  take  their  dependents  abroad 


and  ha\ing  foreign  profesi>ors  come  to 
the  United  States  with  their  dependents. 
As  the  law  now  operates,  we  pay  with 
American  money  the  expenses  of  de- 
pendents of  American  profes.sors  goinc 
abroad.  That  is  an  acceptable  program 
as  now  operated. 

We  are  now  being  asked,  however, 
under  the  proposed  legislation,  to  permit 
dependents  of  professors  and  others  to 
come  to  this  country  and  we  are  asked  to 
pay  for  iheir  expen.ses.  If  il  were  pro- 
vided that  the  foreign  country  should 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  dependents,  as 
we  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  depend- 
ents of  our  people,  that  would  be  one 
tlung.  but  we  are  asked  to  pay  for  the 
entire  exchange  both  ways.  Thus  Uncle 
Sam's  taxpayers  pay  all  the  costs,  round 
trip,  for  everybody's  traveling  depend- 
ents. That  opens  up  a  Pandora's  box 
which  could  come  back  to  plague  us. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  reserve  the 
ie;na.nder  of  my  time  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  from 
now  on  this  afternoon  not  be  charged 
a  am.^t  eitlier  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
cbjcction  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  1.-  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  1-iad  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  il  requested  the  concurrence  of 
tile  Senate: 

H  R  1182  An  net  lo  cre.ue  tlie  Wyandct'e 
National  WlMllfe  Rctuge: 

HR  1581  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
r.':ato  Colacicco: 

H  R.  1614  An  act  for  the  reMef  of  Byron 
K    Ffihimiadis; 

HR  2111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min Schoerfeld; 

H  R  2145  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joginder 
Singti  Toor: 

HH  2181  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
D.im  Y<ing: 

HR.  2203.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchaiige  certain 
property  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
Col  ) ,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  2655.  An  act  for  the  relief  if  Mrs. 
P.mrla   Gnugh   Wa'.ker: 

HR  2990  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  determine  the 
chum  against  the  United  States  of  Amis  Con- 
s; ruction  Co    and  San  Ore  Construction  Co.; 

HR.  3404  -An  act  for  the  relief  or  Elemer 
ChMt^tian  S.irkcry; 

HR  4030  .^n  act  f'  r  the  relief  of  Robert 
A    St.  Oiige; 

H  R  4360  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hoed 
C  nin'y.  Tex  : 

H  R  4369  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
James  Taylor: 

HR.4382  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
L   Thomas; 

HR.4528  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  involved  in  the  negotiation  of  forged 
f  r  iraudulent  Government  cheeks  issued  at 
Parks  AiT  Force  Base.  Calif.; 

H  R  4660  An  act  to  authorize  modification 
of  the  project  Mississippi  River  between  Mis- 
fouri  River  ai.d  Minneapolis.  Minn  .  damage 
lo  levee  and  drainage  districts,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Kings  Lake  Drain- 
age District.  Missouri; 

H  R.  5057.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans- 
Dieter  Siemoneit. 
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H.R.  5143.  An  act  to  amend  section  801  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code 
of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
March  3.  1901: 

H  R.  5320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Knobbe: 

H.R.  5321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  Ltd.,  Nitto  Shosen  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  Konlninklijke  Java-China-Paket- 
vaart  Lljnen  N.V.  i Royal  Interocean  Lines); 

H  R.  5518.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site 
in  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5548.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  approximately 
9  acres  of  land  for  addition  to  Cumberland 
Gap  National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  6067.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed 
national  parkway  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way at  Tennessee  Ball  or  Beech  Gap  south- 
west and  running  into  the  State  of  Georgia; 

H.R.  6103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Stella    Reorganized    Schools    R-I,    Missouri; 

H.R.  6122.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lulsa  Rels  (nee)   Loys; 

H.R.  6514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Louis  Karel  Dupre; 

H.R.  6676.  An  act  to  designate  the  Kettle 
Creek  Dam  on  Kettle  Creek,  Pa  ,  as  the 
Alvin  R.  Bush  Dam; 

H.R.  6798.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  in- 
corporating the  Washington  Home  for 
Foundlings  and  to  define  the  powers  of  said 
corporation; 

H.R.  6996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
VVelnsteln; 

H.R.  7042.  An  act  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  7240.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  at  Wupatki  National  Monument, 
Ariz.,  to  provide  access  to  certain  ruins  In 
the  monument,  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  monument,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  7358.  An  act  to  amend  section  4126 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  compensation  to  prison  Inmates  for  In- 
juries Incurred  In  the  course  of  employment; 

H.R.  7391.  An  act  to  promote  the  con- 
servation of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  wet  lai.ds  and  other  essential 
waterfowl   habitat,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mike 
H.  Kostelac;  and 

H.R.7740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sharon  Lee  Harden. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1182.  An  act  to  create  the  Wyandotte 
National  Wildlife  Refuge;  and 

H.R.  7391.  An  act  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetlands  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  1581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Falato  Colacicco; 

H.R  1614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron  K. 
Efthlmiadls; 

H.R.  2111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min Schoenfeld; 

H.R.  2145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joginder 
Singh  Toor; 

H.R.  2181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Dom 
Yong; 

H.R  2655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pamela  Gough  Walker; 

H.R.  2990.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  up- 
on   the   Court  of   Claims   to   determine   the 


claim  against  the  United  States  of  Amis  Con- 
struction Co.  and  San  Ore  Construction  Co  : 

H.R.  3404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elemer 
Christian  Sarkozy; 

H.R.  4030.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  St.  Onge; 

H.R.  4360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hood 
County.  Tex  : 

H.R.  4369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
James  Taylor; 

H.R.  4382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
L.  Thomas; 

H.R.  4528.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  involved  in  the  negotiation  of  forged 
or  fraudulent  Government  checks  issued  at 
Parks  Air  Force  Base.  Calif  , 

H.R.  5057.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans- 
Dieter  Siemoneit; 

H.R.  5320  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Knobbe; 

H.R.  5321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  American 
President  Lines,  Ltd.,  Nitto  Shosen  Co  .  Ltd  . 
and  Konlninklijke  Java-Chlna-Paketvaart 
Lljnen  N.V.    (Royal   Interocean  Lines); 

H.R.  6103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Stella  Reorganized   Schools  R  I.  Missouri; 

H.R.  6122.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Luisa  Rels   (nee)   Loys; 

H.R.  6514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Louis  Karel  Dupre; 

H  R.  6996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.arry 
Weinsteln: 

H.R.  7358.  An  act  to  amend  section  4126 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  compensation  to  prison  Inmates  for  In- 
juries incurred  in  the  course  ^if  employ- 
ment; 

HR.7581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mike  H. 
Kostelac;   and 

H  R.  7740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sharon  Lee  Harden:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2203.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  prop- 
erty in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo., 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.5518.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site  in 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5548  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  approximately 
9  acres  of  land  for  addition  to  Ctimbcrland 
Gap  National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  6067.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $35,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  projKsed  na- 
tional parkway  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way at  Tennessee  Bald  or  Beech  Gap  south- 
west and  running  into  the  State  cf  Georgia: 

H.R.  7042  An  act  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7240.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  at  Wupatki  National  Monument, 
Ariz.,  to  provide  access  to  certain  ruins 
in  the  monument,  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  monument,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4660.  An  act  to  authorize  modification 
of  the  project  Mi.v^issippl  River  between 
Missouri  River  and  Minneapolis.  Minn  ,  dam- 
age to  levee  and  drainage  districts,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Kings  Lake  Drainage 
District,  Missouri;  and 

H.R.  6676.  An  act  to  designate  the  Kettle 
Creek  Dam  on  Kettle  Creek.  Pa  ,  as  the  Alvln 
R.  Bush  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  5143.  An  act  to  amend  .section  801  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code 
of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  '  ap- 
proved March  3,  1901;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.R.  6798.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  in- 
corporating the  Washington  Home  for 
Foundlings  and  to  define  the  powers  of  said 
corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trlrtof  Columbia. 


BIRTHPLACE    OF    THE    HYDROGEN 
BOMB 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
I  have  always  been  pleased  by  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory  and  the  Livermore 
Radiation  Laboratory,  for  they  have  been 
cordial  and  cooperative.  Therefore,  I 
was  a  little  distressed  when  I  read  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
for  July  8,  1961,  under  the  dateline 
"Yucca  Flats,  Nev..  July  7,"  in  an  A.ssoci- 
ated  Press  story,  this  paragraph: 

The  AEC  refuses  to  comment  about  the 
neutron  bomb,  but  there  is  speculation  that 
research  on  the  project  Is  going  on  at  the 
C  'mmission's  Radiation  Laboratory  at  Llver- 
UKjre.  Calif.,  birthplace  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 

I  wa.s  not  so  distre.ssed  over  the  news 
story  until  I  learned  that  the  Albu- 
querque Tiibune,  in  my  hometown, 
under  dat<>  of  July  7  earned  the  same 
stoiy  with  the  same  paragraph  again  re- 
ferrin'-;  to  l.ivermore,  Calif.,  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

Madam  President.  I  wish  to  jx)int  out 
two  or  three  things  in  connection  with 
this. 

The  Livermore  Radiation  Laboratory 
was  established  in  July  of  1952.  At  that 
time  the  Mike  design,  the  forerunner  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  was  firmly  estab- 
lished and  was  under  construction  at 
the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory.  The  device 
Itself,  the  first  hydrogen  bomb,  was  det- 
onated at  Eniwctok  in  November  1952. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  possible  that 
Livermore  Radiation  Laboratory  was  the 
birthplace  of  a  bomb  which  was  under 
construction  before  the  Laboratory  was 
established  and  which  was  exploded  .so 
soon  thereafter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  question  of 
wlielher  or  not  this  country  should  de- 
velop what  was  called  the  "super."  It 
was  not  referred  to,  in  the  early  days, 
as  the  "hydrogen  bomb"  at  all.  Always, 
in  di.scus.":ing  it.  there  was  a  question  of 
whether,  having  finished  one  bomb 
which  had  a  destructive  capacity  com- 
parable to  some  20.000  tons  of  TNT, 
this  country  should  build  a  "super." 
which  would  use  lighter  materials  and 
could  be  exjiloded  with  much  greater 
power. 

During  the  years  from  1943  on— in 
fact,  during  1945.  1946,  1947.  and  1948— 
work  proceeded  on  the  so-called  super 
bomb  If  we  needed  a  confirmation  of 
that  fact,  during  the  Oppenhcimer  hear- 
ings, the  followin.g  testimony  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  was 
given  under  oath.  Dr.  Norris  Bradbury 
made  the  following  statement: 

There  was  active  research,  investigation, 
and  exploration  in  this  field  (lighter  ele- 
ments for  weapons)  during  the  war  years. 
There  was  actually  a  system,  essentially 
thermonuclear  in  nature,  devised  shortly 
after  the  war  in  1946-47  for  which  techniques 
were  then  not  possible  or  appropriate  to 
bring  to  fruition. 

Also  later  on  in  the  testimony  he  said: 

The  progress  of  the  laboratory  during  the 
years  following  the  war  in  understanding  and 
development,  and  indeed,  some  systems  of 
very    close    relevance    to    the    thermonuclear 
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system  as  we  know  them  today,  were  an 
essential  part  of  the  ultimate  actual  ability 
to  make  an  effective  thermonuclear  weapon. 

Even  "the  Hydrogen  Bomb,"  the  Blair 
and  Shepley  book,  says: 

Both  AEC  weapons  laboratories  were  fully 
mobilized  for  the  Job.  There  was  ample 
work  for  both,  and  the  scientists  at  both  did 
their  utmost.  L<:)s  Alam(36  made  the  greater 
contribution. 

I  point  out  that  even  that  book,  which 
many  times  I  have  said  was  a  little 
slanted  in  some  of  its  viewpoints,  con- 
cedes that  Los  Alamos  made  the  greater 
contribution,  and  it  would  be  hardly  fair 
and  proper  to  refer  to  Livermore  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

In  fact,  92  percent  of  all  hydrogen 
bombs  that  are  in  our  stockpile  are  Los 
Alamos  bombs.  The  Mike  shot  was  be- 
ing manufactured  when  Livermore  was 
started.  Until  2  or  3  years  ago  every 
subsequent  device  that  we  produced  was 
a  Los  Alamos  device  in  the  field  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

The  exact  dat«  of  the  first  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory  weapons  actually  to  enter 
the  stockpile  shortly  after  the  Mike  shot, 
is  probably  classified,  but  the  labora- 
tories wasted  as  little  time  as  possible 
in  getting  actual  usable  weapons  into 
being.  The  time  was  actually  very  short 
indeed. 

The  first  Livermore  thermonuclear 
weapon  to  enter  the  stockpile,  and  the 
first  weapon  of  any  sort,  did  not  enter 
the  stockpile  until  4  years  after  the  first 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  entry, 
and  therefore  quite  a  number  of  years 
after  their  fiist  being  established  the 
practical  use  of  the  thermonuclear  prin- 
ciple by  lios  Alamos. 

I  have  said  previously,  and  I  wish  to 
repeat,  ihat  I  believe  that  the  laboratory 
at  Livermore  has  done  very  fine  work. 
It  has  had  some  exceptionally  fine  r>eople 
connected  with  it.  including  Dr.  Teller, 
Dr.  York,  and  Dr  BroMVTi.  all  of  whom 
have  had  other  governmental  responsi- 
bilities, rnd  now  Dr.  Foster. 

I  believe  it  is  unfortunate  when  news- 
papers make  the  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  Livermore,  knowing  the  facts  as 
they  must  know  that  Los  Alamos  was 
the  first  into  the  subject  field. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  citation  from  the  White 
House  signed  on  July  8,  1954,  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tlie  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  as 
the  Nation's  principal  Institution  for  the 
development  of  atomic  weapons,  has  con- 
tinued to  discharge  Its  responsibilities  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with  highest 
distinction  and  by  its  achievements  has 
rendered  Invaluable  service  to  the  Nation 
and  the  free  world. 

The  Laboratory  8  momentous  success  In 
the  field  of  fission  weapons  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  equal  accornplisliments  in  the  fu- 
sion field.  These  achievements  are  the  result 
of  a  remarkable  group  endeavor  and  the 
devoted  and  skillful  effort  of  the  Individ- 
uals of  the  staff  of  tho  Laboratory. 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  Los  Aliunos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory and  their  contilbutlon  to  the  welfare 


and  collective  security  of  this  Nation  and 
the  free  world,  this  citation  Is  awarded  to 
the  Laboratory  as  a  means  of  expressing  to 
all  its  members  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

DwiGHT  D.  EUsh:nhower. 
JtJLT  8.  1954. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
I  believe  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  find 
in  newspaper  stories  statements  of  the 
nature  to  which  I  have  referred.  Such 
stories  try  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Livermore  Laboratory,  splendid  as  its 
work  has  been,  was  the  real  birthplace 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Actually  the 
patent,  which  I  believe  has  been  granted, 
though  it  may  be  only  pending,  on  the 
hydrogen  bomb  bears  the  names  of  the 
two  scientists.  Dr.  Stan  Ulam  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Laboratory,  and  the  other  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  who  had  been  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Laboratory,  but  who  moved  to 
Livermore.  Those  are  the  two  men  who 
have  been  properly  given  credit  for  the 
bomb.  I  am  happy  that  the  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory  had  a  great  part  in  the 
accomplishment. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
for  over  j6  years  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commissioii  has  had  before  it 
what  is  known  as  the  clear  channel 
proceeding — docket  No.  6741.  On  June 
13  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission announced  that  it  was  directing 
the  preparation  of  an  order  which  would 
permit  the  duplication  of  13  of  the  exist- 
ing 25  clear  channel  stations.  In  other 
words,  the  Commission  would  allow  a 
new  station  to  be  established  on  the  same 
frequency  as  those  now  held  by  13  of 
the  present  25  clear  channel  stations. 
The  final  order  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

Madam  President,  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Mr.  Newton 
Minow.  He  is.  of  course,  from  Illinois. 
But  more  important  than  that,  he  has 
brought  to  the  Commission  a  sense  of 
public  service  and  public  duty  which 
has  been  all  too  rare  there  in  the  past. 
He  has  taken  the  position — and  a  quite 
proper  position — that  basically  the  air- 
waves belong  to  the  people  and  that  they 
are  held  in  trust  for  the  people  by  those 
stations  which  are  granted  licenses  by 
the  FCC. 

In  a  courageous  speech  he  gave  here 
to  the  broadcasters.  Mr.  Minow  pointed 
out  what  we  all  know  to  be  the  truth — 
that  there  is  a  "vast  wasteland"  in  the 
programing  of  radio  and  television.  He 
has  correctly  taken  the  point  of  viev,-  that 
these  valuable  licenses  carry  with  them 
the  responsibility  for  those  who  rl^ceive 
them  to  serve  the  public  interest. 

Madam  President,  I  not  only  have  no 
criticism  of  Mr.  Minow,  but  I  ha%e  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  way  in  'vhich 
he  has  carried  out  his  appointed  tasks 
in  the  face  of  groups  with  very  great 
economic  and  political  power  which  seek 
to  preserve  their  existing  power. 

Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the  clear 
channel  proceeding,  a  decision  haj.  been 
long  overdue,  for  this  proceeding  was 
started  more  than  16  years  ago  and  has 
been  left  unfinished  until  very  recently. 


In  announcing  its  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  a  order,  however,  the 
Commission  has  duplicated  13  clear 
channel  stations  while  leading  some  12 
clear  channel  stations  unaffected. 
Among  the  13  clear  channel  stations 
which  are  to  be  duplicated,  6  are  network 
stations,  3  more  are  owned  by  a  single 
firm — Westinghouse — and  2  others  are 
to  be  duplicated  for  what  appears  to  be 
rather  special  reasons.  The  remaining 
two  are  independent  stations. 

In  effect,  what  the  Commissioii  has 
ordered  is  that  the  network  stations  and 
those  which  are  owned  by  one  firm,  plus 
four  independent  stations,  two  of  them 
with  special  circumstances,  be  dupli- 
cated. What  it  has  also  done  in  general 
is  not  to  duplicate  the  remaining  in- 
dependent stations.  In  this  area,  too, 
there  are  two  network  stations  which 
are  not  affected  but  on  which  other 
stations  will,  in  fact,  be  allowed  to 
broadcast. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  have 
enough  knowledge  of  all  the  circum- 
stances to  make  a  judgment  as  to  the 
correctness  and  initial  fairness  of  this 
decision.  But  I  can  make  a  judgment 
about  my  own  State. 

In  the  case  of  Illinois,  evei-y  clear 
channel  station  sen'ing  our  State, 
namely  four  stations  in  Chicago  and  one 
station  in  St.  Louis,  is  to  be  duplicated. 
This  will  leave  Chicago  and  Illinois 
without  a  single  clear  channel  station. 

The  proposed  purpose  of  this  order  is 
to  provide  more  service  to  what  are 
called  the  white  or  underserved  areas  of 
the  countiy.  These  areas  r.re  those 
which  are  not  served  by  a  nighttime 
ground  wave  and  the  people  in  these 
areas  are  essentially  without  adequate 
nighttime  sei-vice. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  from  the 
way  in  which  the  stations  are  to  be  du- 
plicated that  any  large  proportion  of  the 
25  million  people  now  without  adequate 
nighttime  service  will,  in  fact,  receive 
that  senice.  This  at  least  is  question- 
able. 

But  what  is  clear  to  me  is  that  in  my 
own  State,  the  effect  of  the  decision  will 
be  to  increase  the  area  and  the  number 
of  people  who  will  be  without  adequate 
nighttime  service.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  effect  of  this  decision  with 
respect  to  the  clear  channel  stations 
which  serve  my  State  will  be  to  deny 
more  people  adequate  nighttime  seiTice 
than  the  new  "duplicate"  stations  will 
serve.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  I  beUeve 
this  to  be  true.  I  wonder  if  the  decision 
by  the  Commission  will,  in  fact,  achieve 
its  purpose?  And  I  want  to  say  here 
that  I  agree  with  the  basic  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  provide  adequate  service  to 
the  underserved  or  "white"  areas  of  the 
country. 

It  would  also  seem  to  be  clear  from  an 
analysis  of  the  proposed  order  that  the 
network  stations  are  basically  to  be  du- 
plicated under  this  order  while  the  in- 
dependent stations,  as  a  group,  are  not 
to  be  duplicated,  at  least  at  this  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  Illinois  area,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Commission  decided  to 
duplicate  the  four  network  stations; 
namely,  WMAQ,  WBBM,  and  WLS  in 
Chicago,  and  KMOX  in  St.  Louis,  and 
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having  decided  to  do  this,  determined 
that  WON  in  Chicago,  which  is  an  inde- 
pendent station,  had  also  to  be  dupli- 
cated even  though  independent  stations 
as  a  group  were  not  to  be  duplicated. 

Therefore,  the  effect  of  the  decision 
will  be  to  leave  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  Missouri  without  a  single  clear 
channel  station.  The  closest  clear 
channel  stations  will  be  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Louisville, 
Ky.;  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and,  of 
course,  these  will  not  adequately  serve 
Illinois. 

As  I  say,  I  am  not  well  enough  in- 
formed to  make  a  judgment  about  this 
proposed  order  in  its  overall  effects,  but 
I  can  say  that  I  think  Chicago  and  the 
Illinois  area  should  not  lose  at  one  fell 
swoop  all  five  of  the  clear  channel  sta- 
tions which  serve  them.  I  think  this  is 
especially  true  when  one  examines  the 
list  of  those  clear  channel  stations  which 
are  unaffected  and  notes  that,  by  and 
large,  they  are  left  in  areas  with  a  good 
many  fewer  people  than  in  the  Chicago 
and  Illinois  region.  This  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  12  unaffected  sta- 
tions are  almost  all  in  areas  of  much 
smaller  population,  except  for  two  New 
York  stations.  And  while  these  two  New 
York  stations  are  unaffected,  both  of 
them  already  have,  or  will  have,  other 
statioris  on  their  frequencies. 

I  hope  that  before  this  order  becomes 
permanent  the  Commission  may  recon- 
sider the  effect  of  the  order  on  Chicago 
and  Illinois  which  is  the  second  largest 
population  area  in  the  country  but  which 
will  have  no  clear  channel  stations  at 
all  if  this  order  goes  into  effect.  This 
is  true  even  though  only  one-half  of 
the  clear  channel  stations  in  the  coun- 
try are  to  be  duplicated. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  situation  exist- 
ing in  my  own  city  of  Chicago.     Three 
of  the  four  clear  channel  stations  there 
are  network  stations.    The  fourth  is  an 
independent  station  which  is  owned  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune.     I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say   that  the   Chicago  Tribune  has 
never    been   a    great    supporter   of   the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois — either  be- 
fore or  after  he  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate.    In  fact  they  have  fought  me  in 
season  and  out  for  a  third  of  a  centuiT. 
Therefore,  when  I  say  that  this  inde- 
pendent station  which  is  owned  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  been  scrupulously 
fair  and  has  probably  performed  as  great 
a   public   service   both   in   the   field   of 
public  affairs  and  special  features,  such 
as  its  farm  programs  reaching  into  the 
more  rural  areas  of  the  State,  as  any 
station   in   the  country,   I   believe   that 
no  one  will  accuse  me  of  bias  or  prej- 
udice in  favor  of  this  station.     I  can 
truthfully  say  that  WGN  has  been  most 
.scrupulous  in  dividing  time  equally  be- 
tween and  among  political  parties  and 
groups    in    Illinois,    in    covering    news 
events  of  groups  with  which  its  owners 
probably  violently  disagree,  and  in  giv- 
ing time  to  public  interest  and  public 
service  broadcasts  which  is  really  un- 
rivaled  in  most   areas  of   the  country. 
From  an  examination  of  the  data  I  have 
seen  which  the  FCC  has  put  out  in  di- 
recting the  preparation  of  its  order,  it 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  only  reason 


that  WGN  was  duplicate  was  that  the 
Commission  decided  to  duplicate  the 
other  Chicago  stations,  for  otherwise 
most  of  the  independent  stations  were 
unaffected. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  believe  the  CBS 
station  in  Chicago,  namely,  WBBM,  has 
also  made  a  real  effort  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest  with  its  news,  public  affairs, 
and  programing  in  general.  All  this  is 
said  without  derogation  to  any  of  the 
other  clear  channel  stations. 

I  would  hope  that  before  the  FCC 
order  becomes  final  the  situation  which 
as  it  now  appears  will  prevail  in  the 
Chicago  and  Illinois  area  if  the  order 
goes  into  effect  will  be  reconsidered  and 
that  Chicago  and  Illinois  will  not  lose 
every  single  clear  channel  station  winch 
now  serves  ..t. 


THE  NEED  FOR  TECHNOLOGICAL 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  discussing  a  far-reaching  report 
recently  issued  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  a.ssociate 
director  of  the  science  foundation,  em- 
phasized this  portion  of  the  report ; 

Every  yourg  pcr.'^on  wlio  shows  the  desire 
and  the  cap.iclty  to  become  a  scientist  should 
be  ensured  t\  e  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Howard  Simons  of  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  Post  staff  wrote  the  following  lead 
on  his  story  concerning  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Report : 

During  the  next  decade  the  American  peo- 
ple must  at  l.jast  double  everything — dollars, 
facilities,  and  manpower — connected  with 
science  and  engineering  education  and  basic 
research  if  the  United  States  is  to  main- 
tain  Itself  af   a  first-cIasp  scientific  nation 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  proposals 
now  before  the  Consre.ss  which  could  go 
a  long  way  in  helping  to  meet  this  need 
is  S.  349,  the  cold  war  veterans  GI  edu- 
cation bill.  Patterned  after  the  highly 
successful  education  programs  under  the 
World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict  GI 
bills,  the  cold  war  GI  bill  would  extend 
educational  opportunities  to  more  than 
4  million  young  Americans.  The  previ- 
ous GI  bills  gave  the  Nation  450.000  en- 
gineers, 150,000  physicist.s.  chcmi.'^ts.  and 
other  scientists,  180.000  doctor.s.  nur.ses. 
and  medical  technicians,  and  2;]0.000 
teachers.  The  cold  war  GI  bill  would 
also  open  opportunities  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands  of  needed  .scientists,  engineers. 
doctors,  teachers,  and  technicians  over 
the  next  few  years 

Madam  Piesident.  I  leccntly  placed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  showing  that  Com- 
munist Ru.ssia  this  year  will  graduate 
three  times  as  many  technological  per- 
sonnel from  its  colleges  and  universities, 
including  chemists,  physicists,  and  engi- 
neers, as  we  are  graduating  this  year 
from  American  universities  and  colleges; 
also  showing  that  Communist  Russia  this 
year  is  graduating  more  than  200.000 
technicians,  while  we  in  America  are 
graduating  only  16,000  technicians. 

Tfee  only  program  which  will  in  great 
measure  take  up  this  lag  is  the  cold  war 
GI  bill.  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  Veterans  Subcommittee  and  also 


on  the  Education  Subcommittee,  and  I 
have  studied  all  these  bills.  I  am  co- 
author of  most  of  them.  All  of  the  col- 
lege education  bills  combined  will  not 
place  the  students  in  engineering  and 
science  colleges  that  the  GI  bill  alone  will 
place  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  aforementioned 
article  by  Mr.  Simons  from  the  July  10. 
1961.  i.'^sue  of  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Double  Aim  on  Science.  United 
States  Urged";  also  an  editorial  on  the 
same  subject  from  the  July  II.  1961,  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
■  Twice  as  Many  Scientists." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iFrom   the  Washington  Post.  July   10.   1961 1 

Double  Aim  on-  .Sciencf.  Unfted  States 
Urcer — MoVK  Necessary  To  Keep  in  Lead. 
Nation    1.s  Warned 

I  By  Howard  Simrius) 

During  the  ne.xt  decade  the  American  peo- 
ple must  at  least  double  everything — dollars, 
facilities,  and  manpower — connected  With 
science  and  engineering  education  and  basic 
research  If  the  United  States  Is  to  maintain 
itself  as  a  first-class  scientific  Nation. 

This  is  the  implication  of  a  far-reaching 
report  issued  here  yesterday  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Tl^e  V,x.\\  coit  (luriiit;  the  next  10  years  for 
the  United  States  to  uisure  i\^  scientific  pro- 
gram will  be  an  investment  of  more  than  |50 
billion. 

The  report  suggests  that  this  Is  a  mlnl- 
nuun  lavcstmeiu.  which  If  not  made,  could 
very  well  mean  that  scientific  progress  In 
the  United  States  will  level  off  and  possibly 
stagnate. 

Though  an  exact  year-for-year  breakdown 
of  Investment  and  manpower  needs  Is  not 
made,  a  cost  is  given  for  1970-  $8  2  billion. 
This  is  $5  2  billion  more  than  the  invest- 
ment being  made  in  li.«^^cal  year  1961  from  all 
sources  to  colleges  and  imiversltles  for  sci- 
ence and  engineermg  education  and  for 
basic  research. 

At  a  press  briefing.  Dr  Richard  Bolt 
NSFs  ass<jriate  director  iCr  research  and  the 
man  chiefly  re.'~ponsible  tor  the  report,  sug- 
gested that  a  goodly  portion  of  the  addi- 
tional investment  will  have  to  come  from 
the    Federal    Government 

Ihc  major  goal,  and  hence  the  reason 
for  this  Investment.  Dr.  Bolt  emphasized. 
is  contained  within  the  report  itself.  It  is: 
■'Every  young  per.son  who  shows  the  desire 
and  the  capacity  to  become  a  scientist  should 
bp  insured  the  opportunity  to  do  so  " 

The  report  has  already  l>een  wiiiely 
I'r.iniulgatrd  tf)  members  of  the  admmlstra'- 
tlon.  including  President  Kennedy.  Con- 
gressmen. scientisu=.  nnd  educators. 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  of  comment 
to  NSF  Director  Alan  T  Waterman,  said,  -the 
report  makes  clear  that  the  Nation  has  a 
major  challenge  to  reaJi/e  to  the  fullest  the 
potential  of  those  yoting  people  who  are 
expected  to  show  desire  and  capacity  to  be- 
come .scientists  in  the  next  decade  "  Achiev- 
ing this  t;oal.  the  President  said,  ■'will  require 
the  sustained  efforts  of  all  those  in  the 
Nation  who  are  concerned  with  the  qual- 
ity •  •  •  of  American  science  and  technol- 
ogy " 

The  report,  lists  as  ■mtists"  the  following 
national  investments  in  science  and  engi- 
neering education  during  the  decade  from 
1961  to  1970 

From    100.000   (1961)    to   175.000    (1970)    In 
professional  staff  at  colleges  and  universities. 
From  ?800  million  ( 1961  I  to  $2,100  million 
(  1970)   In  salaries  for  this  staff. 

From  .$150  million  (1961)  to  $350  million 
(1970)    in  facilities  for  this  staff. 


1961 
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Prom  a  total  expenditure  of  $2.1  billion 
(  1961 )  for  science  *nd  engineering  educa- 
tion to  a  total  expenditure  of  $5.5  billion 
I  1970). 

INVESTMENTS  IN  COLLEGES 

In  addition,  the  report  states,  the  national 
investment  in  basic  research  in  colleges  and 
universities  during  the  decade  ahead  must 
Increase: 

From  45,000  (1961)  to  85,000  (1970)  in  pro- 
lesslonal  research  scientists. 

From  $345  milllor  ( 1961 )  to  $970  million 
(1970)    in  salaries  foi-  these  scientists. 

Prom  $85  million  (1961)  to  $360  million 
(1970)   in  facilities  for  this  staff. 

From  a  total  expenditure  of  $0.9  billion 
( 1961 )  for  basic  resi'arch  to  an  expenditure 
oJ  about  $2  7  billion  (1970). 

PREPARE  OTHER  PLANS 

This  is  the  first  of  a  .series  of  reports  de- 
veloping each  of  the  "mu.sts"  set  f.irward  in 
this  overall  estimate  of  needs  for  the  decade. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  thiit  the  report  does 
not  detail  many  of  the  schemes  being  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Bolt's  staff  to  show  how  and 
where  and  how  m.ich  future  Investments 
must  be  made. 

Absent  from  the  report  Is  any  mention 
of  competition  witli  other  nations  and  the 
pressures  of  such  competition  that  might 
compel  the  Natio.i  to  invest  heavily  In  its 
scientific  progress  The  reason  for  this.  Dr. 
Bolt  made  clear.  If  that  with  or  without 
competition  from  other  nations  the  United 
States  would  still  have  to  maintain  its  own 
progress  if  it  is  to  conquer  "disease  and  ig- 
norance." 

The  Issue,  he  said,  Is  not  competition  with 
another,  but  the  challenge  of  "how  can  we 
obtain  the  maximum  strength  from  our  own 
efforts  to  give  us  a  solid  scientific  founda- 
tion to  Insure  the  Nation's  well-being.  If 
the  United  Slates  wants  to  achieve  this  goal. 
Dr.  Bolt  said,  the  report  tells  the  Nation 
how  much  It  will  cost 


[Prom  the  Washlnj;ton  Post.  July  11,  1961 1 
Twice  as  Ma.ny  Scientists 

In  these  days  of  cold  war  the  annual  in- 
vestment In  science  Is  usually  related  to  our 
national  security.  Tliat  relationship  Is  very 
real  and  Intimate;  ;et  it  Is  only  one  of  vari- 
ous reasons  for  tte  growing  demands  for 
science  education.  Increased  scientific 
knowledge  may  also  mean  better  health, 
longer  life,  more  abundant  production.  It  Is 
the  well  spring  from  which  many  of  the 
changes  In  our  rapidly  evolving  civilization 
fiow. 

A  major  policy  document  released  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  notes  that  a 
century  ago  machines  stipplied  about  1 
horsepower  for  ea:h  worker.  Today  they 
provide  about  10  horsepower  per  worker 
Eight  out  of  ten  workers  were  then  required 
to  feed  the  Nation;  now  less  than  1  out  of 
10  Is  ample  The  gist  of  the  message  which 
the  Foundation  has  to  offer  is  that  in  this 
day  of  accelerated  scientific  discovery  the 
United  States  must  step  up  its  contributions 
to  basic  research  and  scientific  education  in 
order  to  keep  in  the  forefront  of  social  and 
economic  progress  The  Foundation  sees  no 
dearth  of  human  talent  for  this  purpose. 
Science  and  engineering  d(x:torates,  the  re- 
port says,  "have  risen  from  about  400  in  1920 
to  6.000  In  1960  and  can  be  expected  to  reach 
about  13.000  in  19''0  '  Nor  do  the  authors 
of  this  study  see  any  danger  of  draining  too 
much  of  the  Nation's  top  talent  into  the 
science  and  engint-erlng  fields.  "The  pro- 
jected doubling  of  science  and  engineering 
doctorates  by  1970, "  they  conclude,  "would 
still  leave  a  wide  margin  of  capacity  available 
for  the  Nation's  many  other  needs — for  In- 
tellectual leadership  In  all  professions." 

It  Is  the  financing  of  this  larger  invest- 
ment in  science  which  creates  the  niajor 
problem.  Colleges  and  universities  already 
have  a  deficit  of  about  $300  million  in  sci- 


ence teaching  equipment  and  they  will  need 
an  additional  $2(X)  million  annually  for  the 
next  10  years  to  meet  growing  demands.  The 
need  for  science  laboratory  bulldlrigs.  re- 
search equipment,  professional  staff,  and 
other  Items  Is  also  acute.  The  NSF  (alls  for 
a  step  up  In  the  total  expenditure  for  science 
and  engineering  education  from  $2.1  billion 
In  1961  to  $5.5  billion  by  1970,  and  fo:  an  in- 
crease from  $0.9  billion  to  $2.7  billion  for 
basic  research. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  high  price,  but  we 
surmise  that  it  will  have  to  be  met  to  avoid 
a  slipping  backward  In  the  age  of  science 
and  technology.  The  NSF  points  out  that 
high  quality  in  scientific  education  Is  es- 
pecially important  for  the  United  States  since 
It  cannot  possible  compete  In  numbers  with 
other  more  populous  and  rapidly  growing 
countries.  Given  the  kind  of  world  we  live 
in,  we  cannot  afford  to  lag  in  this  vital 
particular. 

Mr,  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  listcmed  to 
She  interesting  statistics  the  {Senator 
has  given  with  reference  to  technicians 
being  graduated  from  schools  in  the  So- 
viet Union  as  compared  with  technicians 
being  graduated  from  our  schools.  I 
believe  it  would  be  much  more  meaning- 
ful in  the  Record  if  the  Senator  would 
add  the  source  of  his  information. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  scurce  is 
the  article  from  the  Washingtt)n  Post 
wl^ch  I  placed  in  the  Record,  in  its  en- 
tirety, within  the  past  2  weeks.  It  was 
printed  in  the  paper  on  page  D-20,  the 
busine.ss  page  of  the  paper.  The  in- 
formation comes  from  the  Engineers 
Council  of  the  United  States. 

Sometimes  figures  on  Russia  given  by 
the  school  people  have  been  criticized; 
but  these  figures  have  been  provided  by 
the  professional  engineers  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  called  on  the  American 
people  to  educate  more  technicians,  more 
engineers,  more  scientific  personnel,  if 
the  United  States  is  to  overcome  the 
technological  lag. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  not  this  infor- 
mation in  conformity  with  the  informa- 
tion we  generally  get  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  it  is.  The 
Department  has  been  giving  similar 
warnings,  but  .some  people  have  been 
criticizing  the  Department  for  empire 
building,  stating  that  the  Department 
simply  wants  to  build  up  more  personnel 
and  build  more  schools.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  figures  I 
have  just  given  concerning  the  number 
of  technicians,  scientists,  engineers, 
chemists,  and  physicists,  which  Soviet 
Russia  is  graduating  come  from  a  profes- 
sional engineering  group  in  this  country 
who  are  themselves  in  society.  They  are 
a.";king,  we  might  say,  for  more  competi- 
tion by  having  more  people  trained  in 
.some  professions  in  which  we  are  lagging 
behind  Russia. 

This  warning  is  in  conformity  with  the 
warning  given  by  Admiral  Rickover,  the 
developer  of  the  Polaris  submarine.  He 
has  stated  that  he  believes  the  Russian 
educational  program  poses  a  greater 
threat  to  us  than  her  missile  advance 
and  rocketry  advance. 

Also,  we  have  had  a  warning  by  Dr. 
Teller,  the  inventor  of  the  H-bomb,  who 


says  that  if  the  United  States  does  not 
act  to  increase  the  number  of  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  personnel,  we  will  be 
behind  Russia  in  10  years. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  upon 
the  fine  work  he  is  doing  in  the  area 
of  advanced  education.  I  have  cospon- 
.sored  with  him  proposed  legislation  of 
this  type  in  the  past,  and  I  hope  we  may 
continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  kind  remarks.  His  continued 
support  of  the  cold  war  education  bill 
since  1959,  when  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  53  to  31,  is  wel- 
comed. I  am  glad  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  the  record  of 
the  hearings  we  have  had  this  year  will 
come  from  the  printer  this  week — at 
least,  I  hope  we  will  receive  it  this 
week — aftd  that  we  shall  then  be  able 
to  move  in  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  leadership  in  the  field 
of  education.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the"Com- 
mitt^e  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
He  is  in  attendance  at  the  sessions  and 
works  on  education  bills  with  a  devotion 
which  gives  me  great  pride. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  Senator  from  Texas. 


NEW  JERSEY  TELEVISION 
CHANNEL  13 

Mr  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  con- 
siderable debate  is  taking  place  in  the 
New  York  area  about  the  utilization  of 
channel  13,  the  WNTA-TV  channel, 
which  emanates  from  Newark,  N.J.,  but 
covers  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  and 
is  now  prof>osed  to  be  taken  over  by  a 
citizens'  group,  which  contemplates  that 
it  shall  be  essentially  an  educational 
television  station. 

This  proposal  is  opposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  who  hsis  written  to 
me,  and  I  suppose  to  others,  as  follows: 

If  New  Jersey  channel  13  Is  made  avail- 
able to  an  educational  group  interested  lu 
locating  the  headquarters  of  operation  in 
New  York  City,  New  Jersey  would  be  the 
only  State,  territory,  or  possession  to  be  de- 
nied full  utilization  of  this  Important  com- 
munication medium  for  community  interest 
needs. 

The  Governor's  letter  is  dated  July  7, 
1961. 

The  New  York  Times  of  today.  July 
11.  1961.  has  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "TV  Knows  No  Boundaries."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TV  Knows  No  Bovndaries 

The  opposition  of  Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner 
of  New  Jersey  to  the  establishment  of  an 
educational  television  station  on  channel 
13  should  not  deter  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  from  the  earliest  pos- 
sible approval  of  the  metropolitan  area's 
newest  cultural  outlet. 

The  Governor's  obstructionist  attitude 
can  only  be  construed  as  a  disservice  to  the 
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public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 
In  his  extended  brief  filed  with  the  FCC, 
he  has  adopted  the  position  that  unless  New 
Jersey  gets  the  TV  outlet  on  his  terms  (he 
concedes  he  is  not  In  a  position  to  put 
them  Into  practice),  he  will  stand  In  the 
way  of  others  ready  and  qualified  to  oper- 
ate the  channel  In  the  broadest  public  In- 
terest. 

The  Governor  asserts  he  wants  New  Jersey 
matters  to  be  more  fully  represented  on  the 
air.  Yet  he  scorns  Educational  Television 
for  the  Metropolitan  Area,  Inc.,  the  pro- 
spective new  operator  of  channel  13,  which 
promises  to  do  Just  that.  He  contends  that 
commercial  TV  has  neglected  his  State  In 
favor  of  catering  to  a  mass  metropolitan 
audience.  But  he  opposes  the  one  group 
that,  thanks  to  Its  immunity  to  the  pres- 
sures of  the  marketplace,  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  cater  to  specialized  needs  in  prime 
evening  time. 

The  sincerity  of  Governor  Meyner  in 
championing  the  New  Jersey  cause  need  not 
be  questioned.  But  the  realization  of  his 
aim  will  not  come  about  through  an  isola- 
tionist policy  separating  his  State  from  the 
larger  community.  His  goal  can  be  achieved 
If  New  Jersey  accepts  a  full  partnership  in 
this  unique  undertaking. 

The  Governor's  time-consuming  strategy, 
Including  a  court  flght,  could  have  the  effect 
of  wrecking  the  educational  TV  venture; 
there  is  a  deadline  on  the  educational 
group's  option  to  purchase  WNTA-TV.  It 
would  be  la  the  public  Interest — specifically 
Including  the  New  Jersey  public — for  Mr. 
Meyner  to  withdraw  his  protest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  following  paragiaph  of 
the  editorial : 

The  sincerity  of  Governor  Meyner  in 
championing  the  New  Jersey  cause  need  iint 
be  questioned. 

I  certainly  do  not  question  it.  al- 
though I  thoroughly  disagree  with  the 
Governor. 

But  the  realization  of  his  aim  will  not 
come  about  through  an  Isolationist  policy 
separating  his  State  from  the  larger  commu- 
nity. His  goal  can  be  achieved  If  New  Jer- 
sey accepts  a  full  partnership  in  this  unique 
undertaking. 

It  is  on  that  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
address  my  remarks  as  a  Senator  from 
New  York.  We  are  very  proud  of  the 
metropohtan  area  of  New  York,  which  is 
a  tristate  area.  It  is  an  area  which  in- 
cludes a  very  large  population;  the  most 
populous  pait  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  great  city  of  New  York  and  its  en- 
virons, and  a  very  large  population  in 
Fairfield  County,  Connecticut.  a.s  well. 

It  seems  to  mc  that  great  pride  ought 
to  be  taken  by  each  of  the  component 
States  of  this  metropolitan  area  in  its 
enormous  population,  its  outstanding 
achievements,  and  the  fact  that  it  is.  in 
many  ways,  not  only  the  center  of 
commerce,  finance,  and  many  educa- 
tional and  cultural  activities,  but  also 
that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations. 

A.s  one  of  New  York's  own  Senators  I 
may  say  that  thi.s  area  is  considered  by 
us  not  as  New  York's  province,  either  in 
tlic  sense  of  the  city  or  the  State,  but  as 
the  property  and  the  heritage  of  the 
whole  area.  Many  of  us,  including  my- 
self, have  supported  the  work  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  and  other  bi- 
.siate  and  tristate  agencies.  We  want 
to  continue  to  do  that,  whether  it  relates 
to  water  supply  or  the  port  or  transpor- 
tatioi  facilities,  or  to  commutation  fa- 


cilities, because  this  is  the  way  of  the 
future. 

The  way  ol  the  future  means  that  we 
are  a  whole  country,  and  that  even  if 
there  are  State  lines,  we  will  not  let  them 
interfere  with  what  we  have  accom- 
plished in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
an  area.  II  it  is  necessary  to  jiunp  over 
State  lines,  that  may  be  done  by  inter- 
state compacts  or  by  other  arrangements 
which  can  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

So  we  would  really  not  wish  in  any 
way  to  enter  into  a  controversy  about 
this  matter.  Certainly  education  does 
not  prosper  in  terms  of  controversy. 
Yet  I  express  the  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  position,  which  I  believe  is 
quite  objective,  of  a  great  newspaper  like 
the  New  York  Times,  and  determine  m 
good  conscience  whether  the  tremen- 
dous service  for  educational  purposes  of 
such  a  great  television  charmel  as  chan- 
nel 13  would  not  represent,  in  a  sen.^e,  a 
blessing  which  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
should  facDitate  for  the  whole  metro- 
p>olitan  area,  taking  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  making  that  great  con- 
tribution, ard  in  the  fact  that  this  jjreat 
public  benefit  emanates  fiom  Newa'k, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jei'scy. 

Especially  is  this  true  becau.se,  as  I 
know,  and  the  Times  says  so,  the  group 
which  is  concerned  has  given  its  assur- 
ance that  the  programing  will  give  t!ie 
utmost  consideration  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  terms  of  local  activities,  local 
endeavors,  local  ideas  and  aspirations. 
and  the  capabilities  winch  the  Slate  it- 
self might  produce  for  placing  programs 
on  this  channel. 

I  hope  we  may  have  tliis  excellent 
offer,  to  which  I  have  ju.st  icferrfd, 
pui'sued  in  the  whole  mctropolilan  area, 
and  that  rather  than  any  feeling  that 
New  Jersey  would  be  denied,  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Nev,-  Jersey  puLs  it.  ■lall  utiliza- 
tion of  this  important  communication 
medium  for  community  intf^re-^t  needs." 
the  Governor  and  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey may  feel  that  here  is  a  groat  oppor- 
timity  in  which  they  can  gain  the  great- 
est satisfaction  by  making  possible  so 
broad  a  public  service  as  would  tliis 
channel  devoted  to  educational  p'virposcs. 


ENROLLED  BILI5  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  11,  19G1.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  139.  An  cict  for  the  relief  of  Krste 
AngelofT; 

S.  442.  An  .Tot  for  ihf  relief  of  Asp.i^ia  A. 
Koumbourls  iKumpurls) ; 

S.  537.  An  ar  t  to  nmend  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  l!t44  to  revl.se  a  restriction  on 
the  conveyanc?  of  surplus  land  for  historic- 
monument  p\irpo.ses; 

S.  540.  An  act  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Go-.cri;ment  of  the  L'uited  States  to  pay  in 
advance  for  required  p.ublicationi:.  and  for 
other  pr.rposcs, 

S.  576.  .\n  act  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Nferrl.nnt  Marine  Act.  1936.  a.s  amended,  to 
ciarify  the  status  of  the  faculty  r.nd  admin- 
I.^trative  st.i.^  at  the  US  Merrhant 
Marine  Academy,  to  establi.sh  suitable  per- 
sonnel policies  f(jr  such  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  79fi.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty P".d  .Administrative  Service*;  Art  of  1949, 


as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of 
surplus  property  by  State  distribution  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes; 

S  1073.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Eu- 
gene f'lodderls; 

S  1720.  An  act  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  President  under  title  II  of  the  Agri- 
cullur.il  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Art  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  utilize  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  assist  needy 
p  op!es  and  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world; 
and 

S.  1931.  An  act  to  extend  the  provl.slons  of 
title  xm  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.   relating   to   w;u-   risk   insurance. 


ONE  HINDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BIRTH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
GEORGE  WIIJ.IAM  NORRIS,  OF 
NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Today,  the  11th  day  of 
July  1961.  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Georce  William  Norris.  a 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Earlier  today  ceremonies  were  held  on 
the  straps  of  the  east  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol connected  with  the  dedication  of  the 
Gcoruf  W.  Norris  commemorative  pOi>t- 
agc  stamp.  Among  the  speakers  we*"e 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.<5e  of  R*'presentativ(  s,  and  the 
Honorable  J.  Edward  Day.  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Presentations  of  special  stamp  albums 
were  made  to  various  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  representatives  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Also,  a  special  stamp  program 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  Jerome  Doollttle. 
.uranddauehter  of  the  late  Senator 
Norris. 

A1.S0.  festivities  and  a  cekbi  ation  are 
being  held  today  in  McCook.  Nebr.. 
where  the  widow  of  the  late  Senator  is 
still  livinc:  This  evening  a  banquet  will 
be  held  in  that  city  to  commemorate 
tb.i.s  anniversary.  It  L<,  regretted  by  both 
my  colleatiue  and  myself  that  because  of 
.senatorial  duties  here,  we  were  not  able 
to  attend  the  festivities  and  celebration 
thf^re. 

Madam  Prf.$ident.  on  May  15  the 
Senate  approved  Senate  R(\';olution  146. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie  text 
of  the  rt'solut;on  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  m  connection  with  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  icsolu- 
lion  iS  Res.  146' ,  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  May  15.  1961.  was  ordered  to  be  i)iint- 
ed  in  the  Record,  as  follow.'^ ; 

Whereiis  the  late  Georeo  W.  Norri.''  .MTved 
for  ten  years  ns  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Uepre.'^cntatives  and  for  thirty  years  as  a 
Memlxjr  of  the  United  States  .Senate  with 
dedication,  distinction,  and  untiring  coticern 
for  the  public  welfare:  and 

Where.is  he  served  with  distinction  a.s 
chairman  of  two  standlne  committees  of  the 
.Senate,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  Committee  or.  the  Judi- 
ciarv;  and 

Wliereas  he  sponsored  progres.'^ivc  reforms 
through  such  prop^isais  as  the  20th  amend- 
ment to  the  Con.stltution,  antl-lnjunction 
legislMtion.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  the  Rural  Electrlficatinn  Act,  and  the 
unicameral  amendment  to  the  Nebraska 
State  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  he  waj;  beloved  by  his  own  State 
of  Nebraska  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for 
his  courage,  integrity,  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  rau.se  of  iii.s  fellow  man;   and 
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Whereas  July  11.  19C1.  will  mark  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  W.  Norris; 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  al  the  conclusion  of  that 
day's  business,  or  If  the  Senate  Is  not  in 
session  on  that  date,  then  on  the  next  fol- 
lowing day  on  which  it  will  be  in  session,  the 
Senate  stand  adjot  rned  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect  to  the  nuniory  of  the  late  .Senator 
from   Nebraska.   George   W    Norris. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  HRUSKA  Madam  President, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  146,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  adjourned  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 


late  former  Senator  George  W.  Norris, 
of  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  •  at 
5  o'clock  p.m.)  the  Senate  ad.iourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  July  12, 
1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  r,  1961: 

Government   of  the  District  of   Colvmbia 
John  B   Duncan,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 


Columbia   for  a  term  of  3  years,  and  until 
his  successor   is  appointed  and  qualified. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
Edward  Steldle.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member    of   the   Federal    Coal    Mine    Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  the  term  expiring  July 
15    1Q64      I  Reappointment.  I 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  July  11,  1961: 
National    Capital    Transportation    AcENrr 

Warren  D  Quenstedt,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Trans]X)rtation  Agency. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Legislation  in  the  Field  of  World  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     '' 

or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF     MA-.SAeHe.SETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday  July  11.  1961 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr,  President,  a 
few  days  apo  our  di.stinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  cf  New  York,  Senator 
J^coB  K,  Javits.  uas  tiie  keynote  speaker 
at  an  American  M.inatiement  A.ssociation 
conference  in  New  York  City  on  expan- 
sion of  US.  exports. 

Because  of  his  .oimi  experience  in  this 
field,  and  his  recounized  leadership  m 
shapin?  legislation  to  help  expand  our 
world  trade.  I  am  requestinR  that  his 
thoughtful    remaiks   be   printed    in   the 

CONCRESSIO.NAL  RECORD 

Mr  President,  we  who  arc  sei  \  in^  on 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
have  been  workins  closely  with  Senator 
Javits  on  the  import.ant  legislation, 
which  he  discusses.  Bills  to  strengthen 
the  services  of  th-?  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Export-Import  Bank  are 
now  pending  before  our  committees. 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  challenging  \iews  of  Senator  Javits 
are  lielpful  in  our  consideration  of  leg- 
islation pending   on  this  problem. 

All  of  us  are>.C()mmittod  to  expanding 
U  S  exports:  we  f  re  indebted  to  Senator 
Javits  in  suggestini:  piactical  ways  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  lielp. 

I  ask  unanimo  us  consent.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  Senator  Javits"  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  or  thf  H  inorvbi  f  Jacob  K  Javits. 

A    U  S.    Senator    From    the   Statf   of   New 

York 

Senator  Javits    Tliaiik   y.'vi  very  much. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  this 
morning, 

I  thank  you,  Mr  Hood,  for  intrixluclng  me 
so  promptly  because  I  have  what  in  Washing- 
ton are  called  floor  problems,     I  have  to  get 


right  back  to  Washington  because  we  ha\e  a 
social  security  bill  on  the  Senate  Hoot 

Gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
this  subject  because  I  believe  that,  interest- 
ingly for  businessmen,  you  stand  at  the 
crossroads  of  something  that  can  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  our  country  as  well  as 
to  your  businesses  I  think  it  is  i>ssentlal 
lor  American  business  to  move  actively  and 
aggres.'ively  into  the  export  field. 

I  think  It  is  also  essential  to  oui  Nation 
t-^  materially  exjiand  export  trade  now,  with 
all  that  that  Implies.  Tliis  not  only  goes  for 
us  but  it  also  goes  for  our  allies,  with  whom 
we  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do  on  this 
subject 

I  would  like,  first,  to  congratulate  the 
.American  Management  Association,  whose 
ehiborate  jslant  here  I  never  saw.  though 
this  is.  my  hometown,  on  staging  this  kind 
of  briefing  session  at  this  time  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose,  because  I  think  it  is  a  rare 
opportunity  and  is  rarely  as  felicltcus  as  it 
i.'-  right   now 

You  have  heard  about  our  discussions  on 
\he  floor  of  the  Senate  and  Congress  gen- 
erally on  foreign  aid  These  will  be  suc- 
ceeded. I  assure  you.  by  discussions  on  for- 
eign trade  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  comes  up  for  renewal  next  year. 
It  will  face  a  terrific  fight,  and  yet  it  is 
essential  to  otir  country. 

The  rea.son  it.  will  face  a  fight  Is  that  ex- 
ports imply  imports,  and  imports  hurt  peo- 
ple; at  least  some  think  they  do.  and,  hence, 
you  have  political  pressures  developing  to 
eliminate  imports  In  one  line  or  another  be- 
cause they  hurt  a  particular  local-interest 
mdtistry  or  a  particular  local  community. 
.^nd.  yet.  if  you  eliminate  imports  of  one 
kind  or  another,  you  lessen  the  capability 
of  other  nations  to  accept  your  experts,  and 
you  Invite  retaliation,  and.  what  is  even 
worse,  you  invite  retaliation  by  thi?  Soviet 
bloc,  which  is  a  very  serious  threat  in  this 
whole  field. 

Now  I  am  not  without  knowledge  in  this 
field  I  am  not  only  a  Senator  b\it  I  am 
also  chairman  of  the  Economic  Committee 
ol  the  N.ATO  parliamentarians.  Th.s  is  my 
third  year,  and,  so.  on  a  number  of  occasions 
in  every  year  I  have  gotten  a  thorough  edu- 
cation on  wliat  happens  in  trade  all  3ver  the 
world  In  addition,  I  serve  on  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  on  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  I  have 
dealt  with  this  subject  all  my  life.  I  used  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Economic  Policy  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Represer  taiives. 


I  say  that  to  yoti  because  I  hope  you  will 
i;ot  dismiss  what  I  say  as  Just  being  the 
recitation  of  a  few  facts  that  somebody  wrote 
down  for  me  and  let  it  go  at  that.  I  assure 
you  that  what  I  tell  you  is  not  based  upon 
any  such  superficial  approach. 

Now,  I  believe  it  absolutely  essential  to 
our  Nation  that  we  double  our  exports  in 
the  next  10  years  from  $20  billion  a  year  to 
$40  billion  a  year.  Now.  we  doubled  cur 
exports  between  1950  and  1960.  So  we 
showed  that  it  can  be  done.  They  went  from 
$10  billion  to  $20  billion.  Some  of  that  was 
price  inflation,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  was 
actu;-..  aicrease  in  goods. 

Between  1959  and  1960  our  exports  to  the 
six-member  nations  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  increased  by  more  than  $1 
billion,  going  up  an  enormous  percentage 
rate,  verging  on  close  to  50  p>ercent.  The 
significance  of  that  is  that  it  shows  what  can 
be  dune  when  you  begin  to  get  integrated 
markets.  And  when  people  begin  to  ration- 
alize the  problems  created  by  their  own 
boundaries — and  let  us  not  forget,  and  I 
heard  wliat  Mr.  Hood  said  about  timing — 
let  us  not  forget  that  you  are  having  the 
beginning  of  that  in  the  Americas,  There 
are  now  two  CommiOn  Market  areas  which  are 
developing,  one  in  Central  America  and  one 
in  South  America,  and  I  think  the  time  to 
li>uk  into  there  is  now  and  not  when  they  are 
actually  formed  and  organized  as  the  Euro- 
pean countries  have  organized  under  their 
own  treaty. 

Now  w^y  is  it  essential  that  we  get  into 
the  export  field  in  a  much  bigger  way?  I  will 
gue  my  reasons  for  that  because  I  found  that 
businessmen  derive  great  satisfaction  In  feel- 
ing that  what  they  are  doing,  in  quite  a 
selfish  business  sense,  is  nonetheless  m  the 
very  deep  interest  of  the  United  States 

I  not:ce  the  gentleman  here  from  one  of 
the  banks  Probably  there  are  a  few  other 
bank  people  here.  Well,  I  know  the  banka 
very  we!'.,  and  I  talk  with  their  people  maiiV 
many  times,  and  the  concept  of  business  in 
the  public  interest  Is  a  very  strong  one  among 
banks  and  bankers,  who  more  and  more  feel 
themselves  interested.  So  1  lay  certain  con- 
siderations in  the  public  domain  before  you 
this  morning  as  an  indvicing  cause  for  dou- 
bly hard  work,  doubly  intelligent  work,  and 
redoubled  interest  on  your  part,  because 
your  interest  should  be  not  only  business 
but  patriotism. 

The  first  reason  is  that  we  are  facing  ter- 
rific competition  from  the  Communists. 
They  are  moving  especially  into  the  less  de- 
veloped areas.  Between  1954  and  1959  the 
Soviet  bloc   increased   their   trade  with   the 
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less  developed  areas  by  165  percent  from 
$860  million  to  $23  billion  in  roughly  6 
years.  And  they  expect  even  greater  gains 
for  1960  although  final  statistics  are  not  yet 
available. 

In  that  6-year  period  the  ratio  of  U.S. 
trade  over  the  Soviet  bloc  with  these  same 
nations  was  reduced  from  9  to  1 — that  is. 
we  did,  as  compared  with  the  Soviets,  nine 
times  as  much  trade  with  these  41  less  de- 
veloped nations — to  a  ratio  of  4  to  1.  And 
the  Soviet  bloc  is  primed  to  draw  these  coun- 
tries Into  economic  dependence. 

The  Soviet  bloc  has  tremendous  potentials 
In  this  area.  It  has  tremendous  potentials 
for  economic  warfare.  It  has  already  caused 
us  considerable  trouble  in  a  few  commodi- 
ties— flax,  tin,  bauxite,  and  now  residual  fuel 
oil.  Almost  at  will  it  can  seriously  disrupt 
free  world  markets  by  dumping  material 
at  a  cut  price. 

Now  this  is  a  very  serious  danger  and  just 
Indicates  that  the  Soviets  can  and  will  play 
an  Increasing  role  In  world  trade. 

When  Khrushchev  said  "I  will  bury  you." 
he  meant  I  will  bury  you  economically,  and 
he  confidently  believes  he  can  do  this  Just 
because  of  this  power.  Hence,  this  Is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  more  and  more 
we  have  to  be  dedicated  to  the  world  as 
well  as  to  our  own  coimtry  In  terms  of 
trade. 

Second,  we  face  a  serious  Imbalance  In  our 
International  payments.  Just  last  year  we 
were  losing  at  the  rate  of  $3.5  billion  to  $4 
billion  a  year.  Even  we  can't  stand  that. 
Hence  we  had  to  reverse  the  trend. 

Now  the  policies  of  the  Government  and 
biislness  did  reverse  the  trend  very  materi- 
ally, and  we  now  have  an  easily  manage- 
able basic  deficit  of  lesis  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  as  the  difference  between  cur 
outgo  and  income  In  terms  of  dollars.  But 
it  Is  generally  believed  that  this  relative 
stability  is  temporary,  and  the  reason  it  Is 
believed  It  is  temporary  is  that  our  export 
surplus  la  not  big  enough  to  make  It  perma- 
nent. Our  export  surplus  range  in  the  area 
of  (5  billion  Is  now  very  heavily  attributable 
to  Jet  aircraft  and  cotton,  and  these  are 
considered  special  situations.  So  everybody 
can  expect — and  anybody  who  read  the  First 
National  City  Bank  newsletter  the  other 
day — not  to  place  you  in  competition — saw 
that  they  confidently  anticipated  that  we 
will  have  a  balance-of-payments  crisis  again 
In  the  fall  of  this  year. 

The  only  way  that  can  be  dealt  with  on 
any  permanent  basis  Is  by  a  material  increase 
In  our  exports,  and  let  us  remember  that 
the  world  hungers  for  American  products. 
If  we  had  the  salesmanship  and  the  credit 
medium — and  I  will  come  to  that  In  a  min- 
ute— by  which  to  get  them  out,  the  world  Is 
starving  for  the  very  things  we  make,  pro- 
viding we  can  get  them  on  the  proper  credit 
terms  and  we  can  sell  them  ;ind  put  them 
to  use  in  all  these  countries. 

It  Is  unbelievable  that  the  U.S.  sceel  pro- 
duction should  be  at  a  70  percent  rate  In  a 
world  which  is  thirsting  for  the  very  steel 
which  is  not  being  produced  and  which 
absolutely  needs  it,  if  it  is  to  stay  free  and 
not  go  Communist. 

So  point  No.  2  is  the  serious  imbal- 
fince  In  our  International  payments.  Point 
3  is  the  lessening  effect  of  foreign  trade  on 
economic  recessions  In  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  foreign  trade  often  holds  up  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  domestic  recession,  and 
this  is  an  extremely  valuable  anchor  to 
windward  espieclally  where  you  are  dealing, 
as  I  say,  with  a  world  which  Is  so  starved 
for  the   very   things  we  make.     And  I  am 


not  going  to  bemuse  you  again  with  all  the 
detailed  points.  You  know  them  very  well. 
The  question  is,  For  how  long  can  we  ex- 
tend credit,  and  will  the  free  world  as  a 
whole  follow  through  in  the  less  developed 
areas  until  these  areas  do  come  through 
based  on  their  development  plan?;,  bccau.se 
based  on  the  facts  that  they  have  people 
and  resources,  they  are  bound  to  come 
through  ultimately  if  we  persevere  enough. 
Even  the  British  say  with  their  crazy 
■■ground  nut"  scheme,  about  which  many 
of  you  know.  In  which  they  dropped  a  neat 
$160  million  or  $170  million,  that  If  they 
had  been  able  to  go  through  with  it.  :f  il-icy 
had  the  capit.tl  and  were  willing  to  go 
through  with  it.  It  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was 
very  fanciful  and  had  a  lot  of  'bugs  "  in  it. 
But  even  they  say  in  a  scheme  like  that, 
■■If  we  had  only  been  able  to  go  through 
with   it,  it   would  have  been  successful." 

That  indicates  what  I  say,  that  most  of 
these  places  are  credit  worthy  If  you  were 
.=;ure  there  would  be  foIIowthr()':gh  in  terms 
of  government  and  Individual  Investment 
until  they  could  actually  mature  on  their 
development  plan. 

Now  I  believe  the.se  things  for  these  three 
above  re;tsons  at  least,  and  tliere  arc  many 
others  In  terms  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic 
market  doesn't  have  a  saturation  point  but 
that  the  exigencies  of  international  affairs 
are  such  that  there  must  be  ultimately  some 
ceiling  on  the  development  of  ihe  American 
standard  of  living  in  terms  of  our  own  de- 
fense needs,  in  terms  of  the  toughness  of  our 
own  people,  and  in  terms  therefore  of  the  de- 
velopment and  e.xpan.sion  of  iudu-stry,  the 
great  opportunities  abroad.  And  I  think 
there  is  a  ver>'  interesting  sidelight  on  that  In 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  young  people 
have  embraced  the  Peace  Corps.  Tliere  is 
.something  instinctive  about  the  fact  that 
the  young  American  bc;y  an.d  girl  wants  this 
adventure  which  the  West  used  to  give  and 
which  the  world  now  gives,  and  whether  we 
like  it  or  not  this  will  put  tis  out  in  the 
world  and  will  put  business  out  in  the  world. 
So.  in  emphasizing  the  export  trade  for  busi- 
ness, small  and  la'ge — and  I  will  come  to 
small  business  in  a  minute — you  are  riding 
with  a  stream,  you  are  riding  with  the  cur- 
rent of  our  times. 

Now  what  do  we  need  to  do  In  order  to 
double  our  export  trade  in  the  next  10  years? 
First,  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  our 
share  of  imports.  This  is  absolutely  Indis- 
pensable. The  dollar  may  go  all  over  the 
world,  but  sometime  it  has  eot  to  come  back 
here,  and  the  same  is  true  of  what  we  exj'ort 
and  what  we  get  paid  for.  Those  people  have 
got  to  find  their  money  coming  back  t-o  them 
somehow,  sometime,  somewhere,  and  the 
only  way  that  that  can  be  done  is  ultimately 
if  we  take  our  fair  share  of  imiort.s  Just  as 
we  develop   our  export  trade. 

Second,  we  must  open  up  export  oppor- 
tunities to  smaller  US.  business.  This  Is 
the  big  area,  and  it  sti:i  remains  to  be  ex- 
Ijlored.  There  is  a  most  inflmteslmal  par- 
ticipation by  American  small  business  in 
e-:port  tr.ide.  and  in  my  opinion  there  you 
come  right  up  to  the  point  of  credit  and  you 
have  Just  got  t-o  be  for  the  export  gtiarantee 
operations  of  the  E.xport-Import  Bank  so 
that  they  give  a  complete  procram  both  of 
political  and  commerrial  risks  of  export 
credit  guarantees  which  in  the  hrst  in.stance 
represent  an  underwriting  after  the  credit 
has  been  taken  by  a  bank  or  insurance  com- 
pany. But  this  is  absolutely  a  very,  very 
grave  problem  and  in  very  grave  need  partic- 
ularly on  the  part  of  small   business. 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  I 
think.  Is  quite  ready  to  help  with  this  par- 
ticular situation.  That  has  been  the  natiire 
of   the  testimony  which   we  have  had  from 


them.     But  es.sfntially   this   is  a  matter  fur 
the  Export -Import  Bank. 

In  other  countries,  noUibly  in  Britain  and 
in  West  Germany,  In  Prance,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  there  Is  a  trempndous  program  f<T 
both  small  and  large  business  in  the  under- 
writing of  export  credits,  atid  I  will  say  to 
vou  gentlemen  who  are  interested  In  the  ex- 
]>ort  trade  that  I  have  yet  to  see  a  real  live- 
iine.ss  on  the  part  of  our  banks  and  insurance 
companies  In  this  regard. 

Now  our  banks  do  prel'y  well  aIihou.:h  not 
as  well  as  I  think  th<-y  ciU-ht  to  do.  but  at 
least  I  don't  think  they  are  nearly  a.s  much 
subject  to  criticism  as  are  the  Insurance 
comj)anies  because  here  are  tremendous  pools 
of  capital  which  are  very,  very  useful  for 
the  purposes  that  we  arc  dLscussing,  and, 
when  backed  with  Government  guarantees, 
w  uld  have  absolute  security  and  yet  make 
available  to  the  business  community  tre- 
mendous new  resources  in  ttrn.s  of  expert 
iiade. 

There  are  other  su::rgeEtlt>ns  aside  from  tlie 
str.Ui'ht  Exp^jrt-Imjiort  Bank  underwriting 
very  much  like  an  FHA  underwriting  of  a 
mortga.;e  for  export  credit.  For  example, 
one  I  would  like  to  lay  bcf  .re  jou  Is  one 
proposed  to  us  by  Pranfls  X.  Rcafuro,  vice 
president  of  the  B.mk  of  America  Interna- 
tional, of  New  York,  who  has  been  ct>)i>€rat- 
Ing  with  the  Internati  .nal  section  of  the  New 
York  Board  oi  Trade.  His  propcxsals  are  iii- 
corporuied  lu  two  bills  in  ilie  House,  of 
which  you  may  make  a  note  if  vuu  like — 
Federal  ch.u-ter  with  the  right  to  borrow  Fed- 
cral  funds  to  make  g*K^d  on  its  guarantees, 
guarantee  corporation  to  be  esUblished  by 
HR  7102  and  7103.  one  of  Mr.  Mcltik,  of 
New  York  and  the  other  by  Mr.  WrDWAii.  of 
.N'ew  Jersey. 

He  proposes  an  American  export  credit 
but  functioning  on  a  premium  basis  with  the 
tfflciency  and  the  iiidcj  endence  of  a  private 
corporation. 

Some  109  export  organizations  back  this 
bill,  and  it  deserves.  I  think,  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress,  if  the  Exixjrt-Im- 
jKtrt  Bank  doesn't  come  up  with  a  program, 
alth'niph  It  has  a  draft  prf>gram  out  and  In- 
deed has  been  conferrlne  with  some  of  our 
.New  York  banks  about  it. 

But  the  question  is  of  consummation.  We 
must  havt  a  very  comprehensive  program  of 
exjMjrt  credit  guarantees. 

I  might  say  to  you.  too,  that  another  leg- 
Lslutor,  who  has  been  rather  active  in  this 
held  and  deserves  a  good  deal  of  credit,  U 
Senator  Encle,  of  California,  who  Is  a  col- 
leagtie  of  mine  on  the  .Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  Is  al.<?o  on  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  He  has  been  very  actlvf 
in  this  held. 

So  small  business  essentiallv  needs  the 
Export-Import  Bank  backing  in  terms  of 
!,'uarantees,  and  needs  new  pools  of  capital, 
that  Is,  of  available  funds  which  will  brtck 
it  up  in  terms  of  credit  cx'er.sion  in  Its  cx- 
l>orting  trade. 

Al.w  we  had  some  testimonv  here  in  New 
York  which  indicated  that  there  are  n  good 
many  compaiUes  starting  up  v^hlch  cive  a 
comprehensive  service  to  small  buslne.«:R  and 
take  over  all  of  its  problems  of  export  sales 
In  terms  of  documentatioti.  credit,  packag- 
ing, advice,  selling,  designing,  advertising, 
and  so  forth 

Now  these  package  deals  may  and  may 
not  be  too  expensive.  I  just  dont  know. 
But,  in  any  case,  the  testimony  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  Senate  is 
available  to  any  of  you  who  wish  it,  and  gives 
a  considerable  detailing  of  those  services. 
If  you  want  a  cony  of  that  testimony,  write 
my  office  and  we  will  be  glad  to  let  you  have 
it. 
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Now  the  third  thing  which  we  have  got  to 
do  in  terms  of  our  activities  to  Increase  ex- 
ports is  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  Western 
Europe.  This  Is  an  enormous  opportunity. 
In  the  first  place,  as  some  of  you  may  know, 
1  am  launching  qtiltc  a  campaign  to  get  the 
OECU.  the  new  Organization  lor  Economic 
Cooperri'lon  and  Development,  to  back  up 
uur  Allliince  for  Progre.'-s  and  to  double  It. 
1  think  the  Alliance  f  r  Progress  is  Just 
ab.jut  half  enough.  That  Is  the  $1  billion  to 
*2  billion  a  year  whirh  Latin  America  needs. 
It  ought  to  be  $2  billion  to  $4  billion  a  year 
m  ord?r  t<i  really  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be 
done  And  the  Europeans  can  very  well 
manage  It.  But  beyond  that  there  are  some 
things  they  have  w  do  themselves.  For  ex- 
ample, you  know  all  trade  Is  not  Just  bi- 
lateral It  is  multilatcrul.  quadrilateral, 
quiutlUteral,  and  you  can  t'o  un  as  far  as 
you  like  from  there. 

One  of  the  big  buj.'.s  which  we  find  now 
Is  that  the  European  countries,  by  a  lot  of 
taxes  called  sumptuary  t;ixes,  of  wiiich  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  a  list  if  you  are  ihut 
interested,  keep  out  some  of  the  very  im- 
}>)rtant  commodities  sold  by  Latin  America, 
notably  coffee  and  cocoa.  They  also  );eep  out 
a  good  deal  of  tea. 

We  have  estimated,  for  example,  in  oiir 
office,  that  as  regards  one  tax,  the  sumptuary 
lax  on  coffee  alone  in  only  a  f"w  countries, 
to  wit,  Germany  Frrnce.  Italy.  If  you  didn't 
eliminate  it  but  Just  reduced  it  to  make  it 
reasonable  In  relationship  to  a  tax  revenue 
purpose,  and  Uxik  awuy  its  penalty  features 
which  are  now  impoted  by  tliese  three  ccini- 
trles  -kind  of  the  remains  from  the  past 
when  they  had  no  dollars  and  were  in  very 
difficult  financial  situati  >ns— and  you  would 
enable  Latin  America  to  sell  $60  million  to 
$100  million  more  of  coffee  every  year  to 
Just  these  three  countries  ali  ne  liiP.se  are 
called  sumptuary  taxes,  kltul  of  an  Internal 
excise  tax.  sort  of  a  sales  tnx.  If  you  will. 
I  mention  that  only  because  it  in  an  Indi- 
cation of  what  we  can  do  to  help  ourselves, 
and  a  very  striking  Indication  of  how  we  In 
the  Western  World  are  tying  our  own  hands 
and  making  It  tougher  for  ourselves  to  deal 
with  these  maj(jr   problems. 

I  myself  have  Introduced  two  major  meas- 
ures to  expand  our  exports  and  to  deal  with 
the  problems  created  by  our  Imports.  One 
is  called  the  National  Export  Policy  Act.  S. 
851,  and  the  other  Is  the  National  Import 
Policy  Act,  S.  852. 

In  the  National  Export  Policy  Act  I  had 
tlie  cooperation  of  every  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  BuslnesB  Committee.  The  bill. 
Senate  1379,  Is  sponsored  by  19  Senators, 
iKipularly  known  as  the  Sparkman-Javlts 
bill.  Senator  Sparkman  has  done  me  the 
great  honor  of  Joining  with  me.  He  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  Small  Buslners  Committee. 
This  measure  establishes  a  Council  on  Ex- 
i>ort  Promotion  In  our  Gcverrunent.  and 
liroposes  to  augment  very  materially  the  ex- 
port services,  including  advertising  and  the 
tise  of  other  media  cf  that  ch.iracter,  ren- 
dered both  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  proposes  to  ex- 
pand enormously  our  trade  centers  and  trade 
ini.sslons.  It  proposes  to  run  pilot  projects 
which  will  be  especially  helpful  to  small 
huplness  in  respect  <.>f  warehousing  and  mar- 
ket research  in  fields  abroad.  And,  of  course, 
it  proposes  to  beef  up  tremendously  our 
financial  means  for  accelerating  the  export 
drive. 

This  is  a  very  impurtant  nieasure.  It  has 
an  excellent  chance  for  passage.  It  has 
rather  Impressive  backing  and  can  be  of 
tremendous  aid,  especially  to  small  business, 
and  has  enlisted  the  whole  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee. 


On  the  Import  side — and  again  I  em- 
ph;isize  to  you  as  exporters  the  critical  Im- 
portance of  a  proper  and  fair  climate  lor  im- 
ports into  the  L'^nlted  States — It  seem;  to  us 
In  Washington,  who  think  as  I  do,  tha:  there 
is  no  other  way  than  adjtistment  a-sslitance. 
Now.  what  adjustment  assistance  mei.ns.  In 
ftfprx,  ic  that  you  take  the  communities  or 
the  line  of  bu.sines«  or  even  the  Individual 
bu.cip.fss  nnd  certainly  the  worker  who  is  put 
at  a  disadvantage  by  imports,  and  you  try 
to  d  )  Fomething  for  him,  not  by  ctuting 
down  thp  Imports  or  eliminating  tliem.  al- 
ilunigh  that  must  stajid  on  an  economic 
bottom  If  It  Is  a  major  and  scrlotis  Injury 
to   Amer  "a.n  business. 

As  yoti  know,  we  have  tlie  c'^.'^'ape  clause, 
the  peril  point  provisions  with  respect  to 
noRotiations,  with  the  power  of  the  Tariff 
CominiP.'^lon  and  the  President  in  those  re- 
gards, but  when  you  get  Into  a  situation 
where  Imports  ere  desirable  in  terms  of  either 
the  Nation  or  your  world  trade  position,  but 
they  nevertheless  hurt  people,  you  have  got 
to  find  some  way  of  helping  those  people 
rather  than  eliminating  the  Imports. 

There  we  think  thit  loans,  tax  Incentives 
in  terms  of  remachlnlng  or  retooling  or  go- 
ing Into  another  line  of  business  are  very 
lmp<irtant  to  the  businesses  themselves,  and. 
with  .Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey,  I  have 
actually  InUoduced  such  legislation  to  do 
these  things. 

Also  for  the  worker,  we  propose  supple- 
mer.tary  unemplojTnent  compensation  which 
I  might  tell  you  h.os  an  excellent  chance  for 
pa.'=sage  This  Is  a  very  burning  Issue,  as  Is 
e«rly  retirement  for  those  who  are  60  or 
over  under  the  social  security  law,  and 
relocation  assistance  if  the  worker  wishes 
lo  m'  \e  Irom  place  to  place  and  vocational 
retraining  a-ssistance  which  may  very  well 
find  it3  way  into  the  vocational  educational 
bill  which  we  are  now  considering. 

Tliat.  I  think,  gives  you  a  fairly  rounded 
picture  of  what  we  are  doing  in  Washington 
in  the  efforts  to  accelerate  this  strong  pos- 
ture by  our  country  In  terms  of  foreign  aid, 
and  perhaps  will  suggest  some  Ideas  to  you 
as  to  how  you  may  fit  Into  It. 

Many  good  men  have  come  up  with  many 
Ideas,  as  I  menllonc-d  lo  you;  for  example. 
Mr.  Scafuro's  Idea  and  others  which  have 
been  presented  to  us.  those  Ideas  I  have  my- 
self espoused,  not  original  with  me,  either, 
but  dlscusseti  and  put  forth  by  many  dis- 
tinguished economists  who  appeared  before 
us  In  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I 
think  a  good  many  of  these  will  be  enacted 
into  law.  Some  may  t>e  delayed  xmtil  the 
later  eesslon  of  Congress.  Some  will  run 
;Joul  of  the  rivalries  In  Government  agen- 
cies, or  perhaps  be  the  victims  of  timidity  In 
industry  and  reluctance  to  blaze  new  traCs. 
Birt  I  do  think  there  will  be  a  supporting 
and  helpful  txxly  of  legislation,  and  I  would 
urt;e  you  in  figuring  your  own  export  plans 
to  include  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Will  help  with  the  geneja'  export 
picture  eitlier  in  the  ways  that  I  h.-.ve  ex- 
plained or  in  other  ways. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  if  any  of  you 
have  any  Ideas,  let  us  have  them,  because, 
after  all.  this  is  where  they  can  be  made 
merchar.disable  where  I  work,  and  this  Is 
where  we  can  do  something  about  them,  and 
I  assure  you  of  our  deep  and  burning  in- 
terest. And  I  think  I  can  assure  anybody 
who  has  had  any  experience  with  me  or 
my  office  that  we  don't  toss  any  Idea  out. 
We  exiunlne  It  and  do  our  utmost  to  find 
some  way  In  which  we  can  use  all  the  ideas 
we  get. 

The  Issue  before  us  Is  really  how  best  can 
the  peoples  of  the  world  satisfy  their  hunger 
for  the  world's  goods  and  services.  If  the 
answer  is  through  the  private  economic  sys- 


tem, then  the  private  economic  system  has 
got  to  rise  to  the  enoimous  challenge  which 
the  world  poses  to  It.  It  needs  to  send  Its 
goods  to  Malayn,  lo  Senegal,  to  Brazil,  to 
Iraq,  and  to  Nigeria  with  the  same  efficiency 
and  same  security  with  which  it  supplies 
eager  millions  in  New  York  or  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States.  And  I  must  say  in 
I  r.rlusi'-n  tint  I  am  very  impressed  with 
thp  fact  tiu.t  an  orgnnizatlon  like  this,  which 
IS  so  seriously  engaged  In  this  wcrk,  would 
pot  you  gfiit lerr.en  together  in  order  to  en- 
deavor lo  give  you  an  education  In  this 
held. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  you — and 
I  hope  very  much  that  you  will  take  this  away 
vith  you— I  think  It  is  very  Important  In 
terms  of  Govc-nment  that,  much  as  you 
like  to  think  cf  poiiticlans  as  fellows  who 
run  after  the  next  vote  or  are  worrying  about 
the  next  election  or  maneuvering  for  what- 
ever will  be  their  own  personal  position — 
I  have  served  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  now  for  8  years,  and  In  the  Senate  for 
5  years.  That  gives  me  a  total  of  13  years 
of  legislative  service.  And  I  would  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  that  in  the  main — not  that  It  is 
not  by  any  means  unanimous,  but  in  the 
main,  the  men  and  women  who  are  serving  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
;u-e  Just  as  dedicated  as  you  are  to  the  pur- 
iKJses  and  the  aspirations  for  which  you  sent 
them  tiiere.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  brains 
and  a  lot  of  good  information  and  a  lot  of 
very  smart  people  down  there  trying  to  do 
the  Nation's  business. 

If  any  of  you  have  ever  testified  be'ore  a 
Senate  or  House  committee.  I  think  you  will 
go  away  a  lot  more  respectful  of  what  we 
know  about  our  subjects  than  when  you 
got  there. 

Also,  we  are  deep'.y  interested  In  what  the 
American  business  community  proposes  to  do 
about  the  export  business  and  the  import 
business.  We  know  better  than  anybody 
else  that  even  with  a  $5  billion  aid  bill  you 
don't  begin  to  scratch  the  surface  of  what 
ccxn  be  done  for  this  world  when  you  figure 
that  foreign  trade  Is  $135  billion  a  year. 
.Vnd  all  the  aid  we  give  Brazil,  for  example, 
can  be  swept  down  the  sewer  In  one  after- 
noon If  there  Is  a  drastic  fall  In  the  price  of 
coffee,  and  you  can  duplicate  that  in  every 
country  in  Latin  America,  In  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East.  In  other  words,  we  are  no 
fo(.-Is  either.  We  understand  what  we  can 
and  what  we  cannot  do.  And  I  will  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  freedom  will  not  win  unless  the 
business  community  of  the  United  States 
learns  its  part  in  how  to  operate  in  respect 
of  our  policy  all  over  the  world.  And  If  it 
does,  and  learns  It  well,  then  the  victory  of 
freedom  Is  unquestionable.  We  will  pulver- 
ize Mr.  Khrushchev  once  we  learn  how  to 
use  our  resources  effectively. 

Our  economy  Is  not  less  than  24  times 
his:  maybe  3  times.  We  have  a  vaunted  rep- 
utation In  the  world  of  knowing  how  to  sup- 
ply the  very  things  everybody  wants.  The 
only  pohit  is  that  they  don't  trust  lis  to  do 
it  as  yet,  and  here  is  where  the  American 
private  economic  system  Is  very  important. 

So.  while  I  come  up  here  on  a  very  hard 
trlp--I  left  Washington  this  morning  and 
I  must  go  back  at  once — I  assure  you  that  I 
don't  do  It  because  I  want  to  hear  myself 
talk  or  because  you  are  such  nice  fellows. 
I  do  it  because  this  Is  a  burning  question  in 
the  public  Interest  and  you  can.  standing 
where  you  do,  be  materially  helpful  to  the 
future  of  ottr  country  and  to  the  future  of 
freedom.  I  hope  very  much  that  as  you  go 
in.o  these  things  in  your  day-to-day  prob- 
lems, you  will  add  an  additional  quotient  of 
adventure  and  the  willingness  to  take  some 
risk.    You  can  make  the  analogj-  with  what 
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other  men  and  women  have  risked  in  war, 
and  I  assure  that  this  is  Just  as  much  of  a 
war  as  anything  we  have  ever  fought. 
Thank  you  very  much.     [Applause.] 


Thomas  C.  Egan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11, 1961 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  with  a  grieved  heart  for,  just  a  few 
days  ago,  a  truly  great  friend  and  col- 
lege classmate  was  laid  to  rest. 

The  death  of  Thomas  C.  Egan,  a  U.S. 
district  judge,  early  Thursday  came  as 
a  shock  to  his  fine  family  and  the  great 
multitude  of  friends  that  he  acquired  in 
his  67  years  on  this  earth. 

Tom  was  stricken  Wednesday  after- 
noon as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  bench 
in  a  courtroom  at  the  Federal  Building 
in  Philadelphia.  He  died  13  hours  later 
in  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

I  first  came  to  know  Tom  as  a  student 
at  Georgetown  University  where  both  of 
us  became  close  personal  friends. 

He  never  forgot  his  university  and  he 
served  it  well,  as  he  did  all  other  organ- 
izations who  were  blessed  with  his  mem- 
bership. He  was  named  alumnus  of  the 
year  by  Georgetown  University  in  1953. 
He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Alumni  Association.  Five  years 
ago,  Georgetown  University  gave  Tom 
Egan  an  honorary  doctorate. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Tom  went 
into  politics  shortly  after  he  received  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1921.  He  was  active  in  in- 
dependent Republican  politics  on  both 
a  State  and  national  level  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  appoint- 
ed Tom  to  the  Federal  district  court 
4  years  ago  and  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion. 

I  loved  Tom  for  many  reasons.  One 
of  the  big  reasons  I  loved  him  was  that 
he  was  a  himianitarian  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  word.  Most  recently,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Fel- 
lowship Commission  and  headed  its  fund 
drive.  In  1954,  he  received  the  Humani- 
tarian Award  of  the  Deborah  Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium  and  Hospital  for  his 
achievements  and  contributions  in  civic 
and  humanitarian  affairs. 

Another  reason  why  Tom  was  loved 
and  admired  was  that  he  was  first,  above 
everything  else,  a  devoted  family  man. 
Almost  all  of  his  time  away  from  his 
ofHce  was  spent  with  his  lovely  wife, 
Mary  Kelly  Donnelly,  and  his  three  sons! 
Thomas  C,  Jr.,  Charles,  and  Paul,  and 
his  daughter.  Sister  St.  Ursula,  a  teach- 
ing nun  with  the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph. 

How  proud  he  was  of  his  family,  and 
how  proud  he  was  that  his  daughter  had 
decided  on  living  a  life  of  the  religious. 


Truly,  Tom  Egan  must  be  with  the 
saints  in  heaven  today.  For,  there  was 
no  finer  man  walking  this  earth  who  lived 
every  moment  as  a  true  disciple  of  his 
God. 


A  Tribute  to  Volunteer  Fire  Departments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1961 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
6  in  the  friendly  village  of  Mamaroneck. 
N.Y.,  there  was  executed  a  parade  of 
firemen  from  the  surrounding  villages 
and  countryside  which  was  so  extraor- 
dinary that  I  believe  the  story  of  it  de- 
serves being  perpetuated  in  the  Record. 
There  have  been  such  parades  in 
Mamaroneck  for  years,  featuring  the 
volunteer  companies  in  or  near  my  con- 
stituency, and  they  have  always  at- 
tracted a  sizable  crowd.  The  occasion 
to  which  I  have  referred,  however,  estab- 
lished a  precedent  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  spectators  who  viewed  it,  which 
approximated  15,000  and  the  number  of 
coinpanics  which  marched  in  line,  but 
also  in  the  evident  morale  of  the  firemen 
themselves  whose  perfonnanre  wa.s 
marked  by  precision  and  viuor  and 
whose  equipment  fairly  sparkled  in  the 
bright  lights  of  the  evening. 

Someday,  someone  will  tell  the  story 
of  the  contribution  which  volunteer  fire- 
men are  making  to  the  communities  of 
Westchester  County  as  well  a.s  to  other 
communities  of  the  Nation. 

The  willingness  of  the  members  of  the 
various  departments  to  spring  forth  on  a 
momenfs  notice  in  the  service  of  their 
communities  is  a  tribute  to  the  firemen 
and  to  their  fine  sen.se  of  the  fitness  of 
things. 

Only  recently  in  Eastchester,  N.Y.. 
eight  firemen  were  severely  injured  in 
fighting  a  serious  blaze.  In.stances  with- 
out number  could  be  mentioned  wherein 
these  courageous  volunteers  have  risked 
their  very  lives  for  their  fellow  citizens. 
There  are  other  aspects  to  the  volun- 
teer fire  depai-tmeut  which  constitute  a 
saga  of  village  life  which  is  often  over- 
looked. Their  high  sen.se  of  responsi- 
bility to  their  officers  and  to  their  com- 
munities is  coupled  with  a  warm  sense 
of  friendship  which  makes  their  meet- 
ing places  wholesome  and  plea.sant  .sur- 
roundings in  which  to  enjoy  the  com- 
radeship of  rugged  men. 

Their  high  sense  of  purpose  is  com- 
mendable and  at  the  parades  such  as  I 
mentioned  above,  people  from  the  vil- 
lages and  towns  all  over  the  county  re- 
joice not  only  at  the  demonstration  but 
at  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
men  they  respect  so  highly. 

My  own  community  of  Mamaroneck 
which  staged  the  parade  under  the  able 


guidance  of  Walter  Webber,  Jr.,  owes 
much  to  the  fine  group  of  men  who  over 
the  years  have  constituted  its  fire  con- 
tin.t:;ent.  In  any  emergency  in  which  the 
village  finds  itself,  the  volunteers  can  be 
counted  on  to  respond  immediately  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  17.000  people 
who  make  up  the  population  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

From  the  days  when  men  drew  their 
own  trucks  by  hand  to  modern  times 
when  a  firetruck  costs  anywhere  from 
.$25,000  to  $50,000,  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment.i>  have  takeiT  pride  in  maintaining 
their  equipment  in  first-cla.ss  order  and 
m  conducting  themselves  as  first-cla.ss 
members  of  the  community. 

I  take  this  oppoitunity  to  commend 
nut  only  the  firemen  in  my  own  commu- 
nity but  tho.se  in  other  villages  and  towns 
who  are  rendering  .service  willingly  and 
witliout  thought  of  ^ain.  They  are  the 
.salt  of  thf  earth,  and  Mamaroneck  and 
other  communities  are  proud  of  them. 


Pensions    for    World    War    I    Veterans, 
Widows,  and  Dependent  Children 


EXTEN.'^ION  OF  REMARKS 

flF 

HON.  VICTOR  A.  KNOX 

OK    MICHIGAN 

IN'  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tursday.  July  11.  1961 

Mr  KNOX,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
te.stimony  which  I  have  presented  to  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs 
supporting  lef-'islation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced. H.R.  6199  and  H  R.  6200,  which 
would  provide  a  pension  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I  with  certain  income  limita- 
tions and  a  pension  for  widows  and 
widows  with  dependent  children,  also 
with  coriain  income  limitations.  It  is 
my  sincere  conviction  that  these  legisla- 
tive proposals  .^^hould  receive  the  serious 
consideiation  of  the  Congress  at  this 
timr      Mv   testimony  follows: 

Mr.  Chnirman,  I  Uijproclate  the  pnvilet;e  ui 
prespiuinE:  to  the  dL'^tinguished  nlember^hl[) 
of  the  Hoii.se  Cunmittee  on  Veterans'  Al- 
fair.s  this  .statement  in  support  of  my  bills, 
HR  6199  and  H  R.  6200  In  deference  U> 
yoiu  bu.^y  schedule  I  will  be  brief  The  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  U)  be  com- 
mended for  schedullnt;  hearings  on  pension 
legislation  affecting  the  .some  2',  milHon 
World  War  I  veterans  still  living.' and  also 
those  surviving  widow.s  and  children  of  such 
veterans  who  find  It  financially  difficult  lu 
provide  the  daily  nced.s  for  themselves. 

HR.  6199  which  pertains  to  survivors  of 
veterans  of  \V<-r'.d  War  I  would  amend  title 
38  of  the  UnltrtI  St.ae;,  Code  lo  provide  a 
monthly  pension  oi  $6.i  for  the  widows  of 
World  War  I  veterans  subject  to  an  annual 
income  limitation  of  $2,000  for  widows  with- 
out children  and  $2,400  for  widow-,  with 
children.  This  would  modify  the  pre.sent 
pension  program  of  existing  law  for  widows 
of  World  War  I  veterans  so  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  a  separate  and  permanent 
pension  act.  Under  my  bill  In  order  to  be 
eligible  the  widow  of  the  World  War  I  vet- 
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eran  would  be  required  to  have  been  married 
to  the  veteran  for  a  period  of  6  years  or  more 
and  for  any  period  of  time  If  a  child  was 
born  of  the  marriage.  The  restrlctlonfi  Im- 
po.sed  on  Income  would  be  the  same  as  those 
under  the  pension  law  that  expired  June 
30.  i960. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  widows  of  these 
\eteruns  have  been  greatly  lessened  due  to 
their  ages.  Taking  these  factors  into  con- 
sideration It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
their  average  annual  Incomes  would  exceed 
$2,000,  It  Is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that 
minor  children  would,  with  the  advance  of 
time,  become  a  decreaslnp  factor  In  benefit 
cost  and  eventually  the  widows  without 
ctUldren  would  be  the  sole  beneficiaries  of 
my  proposed  bill. 

H.R  6200  pertains  to  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  themselves  and  would  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  a 
monthly  jienslon  of  $100  for  World  War  I 
veterans  subject  to  an  annual  income  limi- 
tation of  $2,400  for  single  veterans  and  $3,600 
for  veterans  with  dependents.  All  honor- 
ably discharged  veterans  of  World  War  I  who 
served  In  active  wartime  fcrvlcc  for  a  perl<xi 
of  90  days  or  more,  or  honorably  discharged 
after  having  served  less  than  90  days  for  a 
service-connected  disability  which  Is  recog- 
nized by  the  Vet<>rftns"  Administration.  shaU. 
upon  reaching  62  years  of  ape  when  there  is 
a  dlsabUity  eiisUng  of  nut  Ic&s  than  10  per- 
cent and  there  Is  rensonable  medical  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  that  such  a  disability 
win  continue  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  veteran's  lifetime,  be  entitled  to  a 
monthly  f>en8lon  of  $100  a  month.  If  the 
veteran  is  In  need  (f  regular  aid  aiid  attend- 
ance the  monthly  rate  would  be  Increased 
by  $70. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  6200  a  vet- 
eran's Income  would  include  social  security 
and  retirement  pay.  less  the  veteran  s  contrl- 
butlous;  the  veteran's  sha.re  of  Jointly  owned 
stocks  and  bonds,  sa-.lng  ba.nk,  depfjeits,  and 
the  dividends  or  interest  accruing  thereon; 
and  other  such  pergonal  income. 

The  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  wid- 
ows deserve  the  small  pension  Incresses  pro- 
posed In  H.R,  6199  and  HR  6200,  It  Is  my 
belief  that  we  can  make  this  pension  pro- 
gram more  adequate  for  those  who  need  the 
help  most  If  tliese  pcn'^lons  are  ba.sed  on 
some  proven  need,  and  not  granted  to  all 
regardless  of  income  or  abllty  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

For  those  veterans  who  were  on  the  i>en- 
slon  rolls  before  July  1960.  from  1946  to 
that  time  their  pension  only  increased  from 
$60  to  $66,15  monthly  for  a  veteran  under 
65  and  from  $72  to  $78.75  for  a  veteran  over 
65,  In  the  same  period  widows'  pensions 
only  Increa.sed  from  $42  to  $50  40  monthly. 
I  am  sure  that  I  need  n  't  recite  to  tlie  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  what  has  happened 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  a 
similar  peritxl.  I  might  add  at  this  point. 
that  I  have  received  numerovis  complaints 
ciiiicrrr.ing  the  deteriril.nat'.on  of  a  veteran's 
eligibility  under   the  pre.-^ent   law, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  one  of  the  things 
about  my  bill,  HR  6200.  that  is  not  In- 
cluded in  other  bills  pending  before  your 
committee  Is  that  the  benefit  eligibility  is 
related  to  benefit  need  and  would  not  he 
available  to  vet,eran'i  forttniat^  enoueh  to 
have  Income  over  amounts  prescribed  In  the 
bill.  This  In  ray  Judgment  Is  an  equitable 
and  appropriate  modification  The  sugges- 
tion for  Its  inclusion  wiis  presented  to  me 
from  members  of  one  of  the  outst.indlng 
veterans  organizations  In  my  district.  It  Is 
a  meritorious  propxjsal  in  that  It  tailors  the 
Federal  program  to  answering  actual  need  of 
a    signiflcant   number   of  our   veterans    who 


have  served  their  Nation  In  time  of  war  and 
who  now  must  necessarily  look  to  their 
Government  for  help  In  their  decUnlng 
years. 

Let  me  conclude  my  statement  by  com- 
menting briefly  on  the  budgetary  aspect.  I 
recognize  that  what  I  propoeed  will  result 
in  the  expenditure  of  additional  Federal 
funds  in  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  The  exact  expenditure  Involved  will 
be  furnished  to  the  committee  by  actuaries 
and  experts  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  caring  for  the  vet- 
erans of  our  Nation  who  need  financial  help 
Is  more  appropriately  a  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  are  some  of  the  pro- 
posed Federal  expenditures  that  are  now 
being  provided  by  State  and  loc^l  pro-ams. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  in  terms  of  estab- 
lishing a  priority  for  the  application  of  Fed- 
eral funds  a  very  high  priority  should  be 
given  to  this  deserving  and  urgent  need  and 
tliat  we  mubt  meet  the  cost  of  the  program 
by  delaying  some  of  the  suggested  Federal 
proj^rams  that  encroach  upon  State  and  local 
prerogatives  and   traditional   functions. 

I  request  that  your  committee  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  these  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Thank  you  for   this  opportunity. 


Appeal  by  the  President  for  Aid  Profram 


PZXTEXfclON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN    IHE  SEINATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1961 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  public 
.statement  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee  for  International  Develop- 
ment, announced  at  the  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C.,  on  July  10,  1961;  also 
an  article  entitled  "Transcript  of  Presi- 
dent's Appeal  for  Aid  Program,"  pub- 
ll,'-hed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
11,  1961. 

TTieie  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Public  Statement  Unanimously  Ajhdpted  bt 
THE  ExEctrrivE  Committee  cr  the  Citizens' 
Committee    for    Intkrnation,^l    Develop- 
ment  Announced    at   the    White   H'.'Use, 
Washington  DC,  July  10,  1961 
Otir  purpose  In  meeting  with  the  Pretidenx 
today  was  to  give  him  our  personal  pledge 
and  te'.l  him  of  our  conviction  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  accept  the  challenge  to  carry 
out   to  the  fullest  measure  of  their  ability 
the  responsibilities  impyoted  on  our  citizenry 
lu  this  critical  decade. 

Specifically,  we  Informed  the  President  of 
this  coramittoes  abiding  confidence  that  the 
United  States  must  maintain  an  effective 
program  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  military  aid,  to  other  less 
developed  nations  which  are  Eeekl:ig  to  de- 
velop the  well-being  of  their  peopleti  In  peace 
and  freedom,  and  to  advance  their  security. 
We  believe  that  the  security  of  this;  country, 
as  well  as  the  peace  of  the  world,  depend  on 
a  comprehensive  efficiently  operated  foreign 
aid  program — a  program  of  a  size  and  scope 
consonant   with   our  responslbllltl'W    as   the 


leader  In  the  IBeCs  of  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world. 

To  this  end,  the  Citizens'  Committee  en- 
dorses the  program  for  International  devel- 
opment which  has  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  present  administration  as  the 
most  effective  program  that  can  be  devised 
within  the  context  of  sound  economic  policy. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  reasons  which 
Impelled  our  Nation  to  establish  a  program 
permitting  other  free  nations  to  share  our 
progress  and  maintain  their  strength,  in  free- 
dom, are  even  more  compelling  now  than 
in  the  days  of  our  earlier  foreign  aid  opera- 
tions— In  the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan,  point 
4.  mutual  assistance,  ai^d  ICA. 

Tlie  challenge  to  the  free  world,  political, 
military,  and  economic,  sharply  Increases 
week  by  week,  even  day  by  day.  The  totali- 
tarian forces  of  the  world  are  themselves  ex- 
panding their  own  programs  of  aid  and 
bending  thousands  of  trained  technicians, 
alcng  with  other  forms  of  exploitation. 

Any  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  in  this  field  would  be 
un  abandonment  of  our  responslbihty,  a 
dcmonstratum  of  unconcern  for  the  weal  of 
freemen,  and  an  Immeasurably  dangerous 
threat  to  our  own  security  and  democratic 
way  of  life. 

This  committee  points  with  pride  to  the 
notable  successes  of  past  programs  through 
which  we  have  a.'isisted  In  the  rebirth  of  a 
free  and  strong  Europe,  In  the  development 
of  less  privileged  nations  Into  societies  that 
can  with  realism  look  forward  to  economic 
and  political  stability. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  focused  on 
maintaining  these  succes-ses  and  achieving 
new  gains.  We  must  focus  not  on  weakness 
In  the  administration  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams of  the  past.  These  weaknesses  can  be 
substantially  mitigated  by  the  determina- 
tion to  do  so,  expressed  by  the  President,  and 
by  the  steps  now  being  taken  to  improve 
both  overall  administration  and  personnel 
.selection  by  the  new  agency  proposed  under 
the  President's  plan  and  reflected  in  the  cur- 
rent legislation.  These  moves,  combined 
with  the  proposed  planning  of  foreign  aid 
on  a  country-to-country  basis,  will  go  far 
toward  correction  of  the  caxises  for  criticism 
in  the  past. 

We  ::gree  with  the  President  that  the  an- 
nual approprtatlon  machinery,  through 
which  foreign  aid  has  been  made  possible  in 
the  past,  seriously  impairs  the  effectiveness 
of  our  development  efforts.  Our  agreement 
stems  from  our  own  experiences  In  our  pri- 
vate activities — tmslness,  labor,  and  com- 
munity mr.nagement.  Accordingly,  we  sup- 
port a'  modernized,  business- type  approach 
to  foreign  aid,  pointing  toward  long-term 
dtvelupment  programs  and  the  elimination 
;if  ineffective  commitment*  to  meet  annual 
fiscal  year  deadlines.  This  can  be  achieved 
without  ,';.Tcriflcing  the  safeguards  of  the  .an- 
nual review  of  the  operations  of  the  program 
by  the  Congress.  We  are  sure  that  the  long- 
term  authority,  under  the  new  legislation, 
will  permit  more  economic  and  effective 
planning  with  a  maximum  degree  of  self- 
help  and  sustained  reform  commitment?  r-n 
the  part  of  the  recipient  nations. 

This  committee  notes  the  fact  that,  at 
present,  a  major  part  of  all  foreign  aid  is 
spent  in  the  United  States  for  materials  and 
services  and  that  the  percenU^ge  of  funds 
spent  in  this  country  is  expected  to  reach 
80  percent.  We  commend  this  objective  as 
minimizing  tiie  outflow  of  dollars  under  the 
program,  with  its  salutary  effect  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments — as  well  as  directly  pro- 
viding substantial  employment  In  the  United 
States, 
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We  believe  that  the  program  for  Interna- 
tional development  and  the  legislation  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  Is  sound  In  aim 
and  purpose.  There  is  no  effective  alterna- 
tive to  this  program.  Whether  we  maintain 
our  position  and  leadership  in  this  area  or 
not.  those  who  would  destroy  freedom 
throughout  the  world  will  continue  their 
programs.  We  can  ill  afford,  either  out  of 
our  own  economic  and  security  interests,  or 
equally  Important  out  of  our  concern  for  the 
peoples  in  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world,  to  leave  a  vacuum  to  be  filled  un- 
hindered by  the  forces  of  mass  aggression 
and  destruction  of  individual  rights  and 
freedom. 

We  Invite — yes,  we  urge— all  Americans  of 
whatever  political  affiliation  to  Join  us  in 
support  of  this  program.  We  urge  every 
citizen  to  recognize  and  accept  his  obliga- 
tion to  assiire  that  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans will  have  successfully  carried  out  its 
responsibilities  to  our  heritage,  to  our  way 
of  life,  and  to  our  freedom-loving  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

Transcript  of  President's  Appe.'^l  for  Aid 
Program 
Washington,  July  10.— Following  is  the 
transcript,  as  released  by  the  White  House, 
of  President  Kennedy  s  remarks  to  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  International  Develop- 
ment today : 

'■I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you,  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  committee  who 
are  outstanding  public  and  private  citizens, 
for  their  effort  to  assist  us  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  mutual  security  bill  through 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

"I  consider  this  bill  to  be  probably  the 
most  vital  piece  of  legislation  in  the  national 
Interest  that  may  be  before  the  Congress 
this  year.  It  involves  the  effort  by  this  coun- 
try for  its  own  security,  for  its  own  well- 
being,  to  assist  other  countries  in  maintain- 
ing their  security. 

"All  of  us  have  been  concerned,  rightfully, 
when  one  or  another  country  passes  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  I  can  say,  as  my  prede- 
cessor. President  Elsenhower,  said  before  me. 
that  if  the  United  States  were  not  engaged 
in  this  program,  if  we  fall  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  area  this  year  and  Ln 
the  days  to  come,  the  years  to  come,  then 
other  countries  must  inevitably  fall. 

"The  Communists  are  making  a  great  ef- 
fort to  expand  their  influence,  to  move  their 
center  of  power  outward.  The  thing  that 
stands  between  them  and  their  objective  are 
these  governments  and  these  people. 

"I  believe  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
assist  them  to  maintain  their  countries'  in- 
dependence. They  depend  in  a  large  degree 
upon  us.  This  country  is  a  free  country.  It 
has  great  resources,  and  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  freedom  for  ourselves  and  for 
others  is  not  purchased  lightlv.  It  requires 
an  effort  by  each  of  us.  This  "is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  national  importance.  It  is  a 
matter  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  since  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  We  have  seen  the  assist- 
ance which  we  gave  to  Western  Europe  per- 
mit Western  Europe  to  be  rebuilt  Into  a 
strong  and  vital  area  upon  which  our  security 
depends.  We  see  ourselves  heavily  engaged 
in  Latin  America.  We  see  ourselves  involved 
in  a  great  effort  in  Africa,  In  Asia  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  these  countries. 

"It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  our  people  to 
again  support  this  kind  of  assistance  abroad 
but  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it  is 
assistance  to  the  United  States  itself.  V/e 
cannot  live  in  an  isolated  world.  And  I 
would  much  rather  give  our  assistance  in 
this  way— and  a  large  part  of  it  consists  of 
food,  defense  support  as  well  as  long-term 
economic  loans— I  would  much  rather  have 


us  do  It  this  way  than  to  have  to  send  Amer- 
ican boys  to  have  to  do  it. 

"We  believe  in  this  program.  One  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  it  now  is  the  provi- 
sion providing  long-term  authorizations  and 
commitments.  That  means  that  we  will  say 
to  a  country  that  if  you  will  do  'one.  two, 
three"  on  taxes  and  land  reform  and  capital 
investment,  then  the  United  Suites,  along 
with  other  prosperous  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  will  be  prepared  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilitief;  over  a  longer  period. 

"Now  when  we  move  from  year  u>  year, 
without  having  any  idea  what  we  ran  do 
in  the  futun;,  the  country's  pro^ramint;.  the 
country's  ori;anization  for  its  advance,  is 
bound  to  be  haphazard.  And  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  rtasons  why  the  program  has  not 
always  been  successful  in  the  past  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  had  waste  in 
the  past. 

"We  are  biinging  new  people  into  this  or- 
ganization. We  are  reorganizing  it.  We  are 
getting  the  o"st  talent  we  can  get  I  hope 
that  we  are  going  to  get  long-term  author- 
izations to  rermit  us  to  move  ahead  over  a 
period  of  time. 

"I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you.  Mr 
Pierson.  for  your  elTorts,  and  to  the  members 
of  your  committee.  You  are  now  engasied  in 
a  most  important  public  service.  And  I  want 
to  ask  the  American  people  to  .support  this 
program  as  a  vital  one  in  the  fight  for  our 
own  security  and  in  the  fight  for  peace." 


Lake  Garnett  Grand  Prix  Sports  Car 
Road  Races 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  11.  1961 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  2,  I  had  the  very  fine  opportunity, 
indeed  it  was  a  real  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege, to  participate  in  the  festivities  re- 
lating to  the  Third  Annual  Lake  Garnett 
Grand  Prix  Sports  Car  Races. 

Mr.  Don  Stith,  president  of  the  Lake 
Garnett  Grand  Prix  Sports  Car  Racing 
Association,  invited  me  to  deliver  a  few- 
remarks  at  the  opening  ceremony  on 
July  2,  and  to  have  the  honor  of  present- 
ing the  Queen  of  the  Races,  Mi.ss  Carole 
Harmon,  a  student  at  William  Jewell 
College,  Liberty,  Mo.,  with  a  bouquet  of 
roses.  Being  a  sports  car  racing  fan, 
and  one  already  familiar  with  the  great 
event  at  Garnett,  I  was  delighted  to  be 
able  to  accept  Mr.  Stiths  invitation. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  greatest  delight 
was  to  observe  the  races,  and  to  .see  once 
again  how  wonderfully  well  the  civic 
clubs  and  associations  of  Garnett,  along 
with  hundreds  of  individuals  from  Gar- 
nett and  Anderson  County,  have  co- 
operated to  make  this  tremendous  and 
spectacular  event  possible. 

Don  Stith,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  officers  of  the  as.sociation 
Frank  Bennett.  R.  W.  Earns,  Arthur 
Hughes.  Leonard  McCalla,  Jr.,  and 
Kenneth  Crippin,  and  Race  Chairman 
Ted  Brown  deserve  particular  commen- 
dation for  the  dedicated  effort  thev  have 


shown  in  making  the  Lake  Garnett 
Grand  Prix  the  most  notable  sports  car 
races  in  the  Midwest,  and  equal  to  those 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

Another  factor,  besides  the  hard  and 
good  work  of  the  men  just  mentioned  and 
all  of  those  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  races,  which  makes  the  Grand 
Prix  the  outstanding  event  that  it  is,  is 
the  fine  quality  of  the  race  course.  It  is 
a  true  road  course,  a  very  rare  course, 
and  one  that  is  acclaimed  the  world 
over. 

I  must  repeat  how  delighted  I  was  to 
be  able  to  attend  the  Grand  Prix — it 
was  really  invigorating.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  invite  my  colleagues  to 
attend  it  next  year  and  .see  for  them- 
selves what  a  thrilling  experience  sports 
car  races  are. 


Salvatore    Embarrato — I  Have  But  One 
Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  11.  1961 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
residents  of  New  York  City  and  e.spe- 
cially  tho.se  of  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan  were  saddened  on  July  6. 
1961.  at  the  news  of  the  untimely  death  \ 
of  New  York  State  Tiooper  Salvatore 
Embarrato  in  the  line  of  duty.  It  seems 
that  in  pursuing  a  .speedmg  car  on  the 
New  York  State  Thruway,  Trooper  Sal- 
vatore Embarrato  went  off  an  embank- 
ment and  was  in.stantly  killed.  His 
death  is  a  statistic,  but  does  not  tell  the 
story  of  the  man.  While  in  this  in-stance 
a  law  violator  in  speedine:  caused  the 
death  of  Trooper  Embarrato,  others  may 
have  indirectly  contributed  to  his  early 
end. 

The  untimely  pa.sslnir  of  this  young 
man  brouyht  me  great  sorrow  and  heart- 
ache. I  felt  a  personal  responsibility 
for  this  young  man,  who  fervently  desired 
to  serve  his  community  and  his  State  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  When  dis- 
aster such  as  this  strikes,  one  has  certain 
misgivings  in  the  quest  for  justice 
Sometimes  it  may  end  m  death.  The 
path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave. 

Safer  employment  and  less  risky  occu- 
pations were  open  to  Trooper  Embarrato, 
but  his  drive,  ambition  and  energy  called 
him  to  law  enforcement,  with  its  attend- 
ant dangers.  The  story  of  this  young 
man  is  a  story  of  an  American  boy  who 
believed  in  equality  and  who  I'efused  to 
be  denied  the  right  to  be  treated  as  an 
American. 

In   1953  Salvatore  Embarrato  at  the 
age  of  22  passed  the  civil  service  exami- 
nation for  police  officer  in  New  York  City 
He  ranked  No.  82  out  of  1,330  applicants 
on   the  written   examination.     He  was 
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found  qualified  and  was  certified  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, but  rejected  by  Police  Commission- 
er Frank  Adams  because  the  young  mans 
futher  was  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Salvatore  Embarrato  was  class  presi- 
dent and  cla.ss  valedictorian  during  his 
senior  year  at  St.  Joseph's  Parochial 
School.  He  successfully  completed  the 
rtquired  State  regents  and  entrance  ex- 
amination to  Cardinal  Hayes  High 
School  from  which  he  graduated  and  ma- 
triculated into  Fordham  College  where 
he  pursued  a  premedical  course.  He  was 
required  to  leave  college  during  his  jun- 
ior year  to  help  support  his  family. 

In  November  1951.  he  applied  for  pilot 
training  in  the  aviation  cadet  training 
program  and  in  February  1952  he  was 
found  qualified  for  navigator  training. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  auxiliary 
police,  the  ground  observer  corps,  and 
was  a  regular  contributor  of  blood  to  the 
Armed  Forces  through  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

After  leaving  school,  ho  was  gainfully 
employed  in  various  positions,  such  as, 
in  the  U.S.  Post  Office  and  New  York 
City  Departmert  of  Finance.  His  co- 
v.orkers  and  fellow  citizens  recommended 
him  highly. 

In  1954  a  pro<:ceding  was  commenced 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State 
to  review  the  action  of  the  police  depart- 
ment in  refusim;  to  appoint  Mr.  Embar- 
rato as  a  polici'  officer.  The  court  at 
that  time  staled  that  while  the  refusal 
to  apE>oint  Mr  Embarrato  becau.se  of  the 
p>eccadilloes  of  the  parent  was  against 
natural  justice,  it  sustained  the  action 
of  the  F>olice  commissioner  on  the  ground 
that  the  court  could  not  review  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  police  commissioner.  The 
case  was  appealed  by  me  to  the  appellate 
division  of  the  supreme  court.  Pending 
the  appeal,  Mr.  Embarrato  took  the  po- 
lice examination  once  again  and  passed  it 
with  flying  colors.  While  awaiting  de- 
termination as  to  an  appointment  after 
pas.sing  this  second  examination.  Mr. 
Embarrato  was  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  and  served  honorably  doing  clas- 
sified work,  and  holding  down  positions 
of  responsibility.  He  was  proficient  in 
the  training  of  canines  and  was  honor- 
ably dkscharged  in  December  of  1956. 

Being  a  determined  man.  Mr.  Embar- 
rato took  and  once  again  pa.ssed  the 
police  examination  After  various  legal 
processes,  a  trial  of  the  i.ssues  as  to  the 
justification  of  the  police  commissioner 
in  refusing  this  young  man  appointment 
to  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  New 
York  was  ordeied.  On  March  3.  1958, 
the  case  finally  came  to  trial  before  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Thomas 
Dickens.  After  hearing  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  the  testimony.  Justice  Thomas 
Dickens  recommended  that  the  matter 
be  referred  once  again  to  the  police 
commissioner  for  reconsideration  with- 
out regard  to  the  element  of  the  young 
man's  ancestry.  The  police  commis- 
sioner thereupon  reconsidered  and  called 
Mr.  Embarrato  to  appear  for  appoint- 
ment on  March  5,  1958. 

Now  the  O'Henry  twist.  Mr.  Embar- 
rato, after  removing  the  blot  from  his 


good  name  and  proving  his  rii;ht  to  be 
treated  as  an  American  without  the 
visitation  of  the  sins  of  his  father  upon 
him  declined  appointment  to  tbe  police 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
joined  the  New  York  State  Troopers. 

He  had  been  a  State  Trooper  of  the 
State  of  New  York  since  March  of  1958, 
and  gained  recognition  for  daring  ex- 
ploits and  extraordinary  police  work.  A 
little  more  than  3  years  afte-  joining 
the  enforcement  branch  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York,  Salvatore  Embarrato  was 
killed  seeking  to  apprehend  a  v.olator  of 
law. 

I  share  with  the  members  of  the  family 
the  grief  which  is  theirs.  The  wails  of 
the  mother  at  his  bier  still  ring  in  my 
ears.  The  family  can  be  proud  of  this 
young  man  who  proved  that  he  was  an 
American,  who  fought  for  the  right  to 
be  treated  as  one.  He  was  a  devoted 
and  loving  son.  The  memory  o.:  his  good 
deeds  and  wonderful  performunce  will 
forever  endure  in  the  hearts  a.id  minds 
of  his  friends,  his  mother  and  father, 
and  his  family.  Like  our  heroes  of  yes- 
teryear. Trooper  Salvatore  Embarrato 
had  but  one  life  to  give  to  his  ccuntry. 


H.R.  3903,  a  Bill  To  Provide  n  Pension 
for  Veterans  of  World  War  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PFNNSVLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
date  I  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  support  of 
my  bill,  H.R.  3903,  designed  to  provide  a 
pension  for  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

My  bill.  H.R.  3903,  is  one  of  many 
similar  measures  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  reveals  the  widespread  interest  in 
providing  a  pension  for  the  veteran  of 
World  War  I. 

My  statement  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  the  privilege  of  appearing 
in  support  of  my  bill,  H.R.  3903,  is  appre- 
ciated I  would  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  scheduling  hearings  on  pension 
legislation  because  it  is  the  means  of  pro- 
viding a  ray  of  hope  to  the  2^2  million 
World  War  I  veterans  still  living  out  of  the 
4,744.000  Americans  who  served  their  coun- 
try In  1917  and  1918. 

As  many  of  you  know,  my  Interest  in 
veterans'  affairs  has  been  long  and  con- 
tinuous It  began  In  the  1920's  when  I 
serv"d  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  for  2  consecutive  years  as  department 
commander.  In  the  mid-1930's  it  was  my 
honor  to  serve  three  terms  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Since  then  I  have  continued  my  VFW  ac- 
tivities in  many  capacities. 

Upon  my  election  to  the  76th  Congress, 
I  became  a  member  of  this  committee  and 


served  on  :t  for  several  years  until  my  res- 
ignation from  Congress  to  enter  nclive  nnli- 
lary  service  during  World  War  II 

"^he  purpose  of  reciting  this  backgrovind 
Ixiformation  is  to  inform  you  that  my  ad- 
%octtcy  of  a  pension  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  started  in  my  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  days  and  continued  during  my 
congressional  career  by  the  introduction  In 
each  Congress  of  a  World  War  1  pension 
bill.  My  support  of  this  type  of  pension 
legislation  is  based  on  the  traditional 
American  principle  adopted  following  the 
Rexolutlonary  War  and  adhered  to  up  to 
and  including  tlie  Spanish-American  War. 

This  principle  was  staled  in  1931  by  lor- 
mcr  Prci-ident  Herbert  Hoover  when  he  said  In 
part  'the  principle  that  tlvls  Nation  should 
give  genfrou.s  care  to  those  veterans  who  are 
111.  di.s;ibled.  in  need  or  in  distress,  even 
though  these  disabilities  do  not  arise  from 
the  war.  has  been  fully  accepted  by  the 
Naliun  ■ 

The  trend  In  the  last  few  years  has  been 
to  depart  from  this  traditional  principle  and 
is  further  emphasized  by  a  movement  started 
several  years  ago  to  hiue  social  security  ab- 
sorb veterans'  benefits. 

At  this  time,  I  sliould  like  to  commend  this 
committee  for  the  action  taken  recently  in 
adoptlnR  a  resolution  opjKJSing  the  transfer 
of  the  veterans'  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

This  proposal  is  one  of  several  steps  al- 
ready taken  by  the  Government  toward  the 
eventual  absorption  of  various  veterans'  pro- 
grams I  want  to  add  my  support  to  this 
committee  for  the  leadership  it  is  giving  in 
refilsting  as-saults  on  veterans'  programs 

Returning  to  the  World  War  I  pension 
quej^tlon.  the  average  age  of  the  2'2  million 
surviving  veterans  of  World  War  I  is  now- 
more  than  66  years  and  according  to  reports 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  they  are 
dying  at  the  rate  of  100.000  a  year.  As  the 
average  age  increases,  it  must  be  accepted 
that  the  annual  death  rate  will  mount  In 
other  words.  If  the  traditional  treatment  ac- 
corded our  veteran  population  of  previous 
wars  is  to  be  given  to  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  action  must  be  taken  immediately 

It  is  on  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  especially  the  many  barracks  of 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States, 
Inc  .  in  my  congressional  district  that  I  ap- 
peal to  this  committee  for  consideration  of 
my  bill  H  R  3903,  or  any  of  the  many  similar 
bills  that  have  the  same  objectives. 

My  bill,  H  R.  3903.  amends  title  38.  United 
.States  CfXle.  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  if 
enacted  into  law  would  be  known  as  the 
World   War  I  Pension   Act   of  1961. 

In  plain  words,  the  Intent  of  the  bill 
would  increase  by  30  percent  the  present 
non-service-connected  monthly  benefit  of 
$78  75  If  my  arithmetic  is  correct  the 
monthly  benefit  would  be  increased  to  a 
little  over  *102.  Ninety  days  of  service  and 
an  honorable  discharge  are  required  In 
addition,  the  present  schedules  of  income 
limitations  would  be  increased  for  single 
persons  to  $2,400  and  to  tS.eOO  for  those 
married  or  with  dependents 

There  is  also  the  provision  that  when  con- 
sidering income  to  determine  eligibility  s-cch 
income  will  be  exclusive  of  social  security 
benefits,  railroad  retirement  benefits,  annu- 
ities, or  other  pensions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  going  to  have  many 
witnesses  api>ear  before  you  on  behalf  of 
the  subject  of  a  pension  for  the  veteran  of 
World  War  I. 

In  asking  for  favorable  ocnsideration  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  appjroval  of  a  pension  of 
slightly  over  $100  for  veterans  of  World  War 
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1  who  meet  the  income  limitations  gives 
assurance  that  pension  money  will  be  chan- 
neled into  the  economic  stream  of  the 
Nation. 

It  will  be  spent  for  the  necessities  of  life 
and  will  Include  the  grocer,  landlord,  and 
the  Vamlly  physician.  It  will  serve  as  an 
effective  builder  of  morale  by  aiding  in  pre- 
serving the  self-respect  and  pardonable 
pride  of  veterans  who  served  their  country 
with  honor  in  a  national  emergency  and 
who,  it  Is  understandable,  have  a  natural 
reluctance  against  becoming  objects  of  pub- 
lic charity  In  their  declining  years. 

In  theory.  Congress  has  always  considered 
the  pension  rate  as  an  adjunct  to  income 
rather  than  as  supporting  Income,  In  this 
connection,  however,  many  World  War  I 
veterans  because  of  advanced  age  and  dis- 
ability have  no  other  income  to  support 
them. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  discuss 
briefly  the  situation  faced  by  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  serving  in  World  War  I. 
At  that  time,  the  American  doughboy  in 
1917  received  $21  monthly  pay  which  later 
was  Increased  to  $30,  with  10  percent  addi- 
tional for  oversea  service. 

There  was  no  family  allotment  plan  as  in 
Wca-ld  War  II  whereby  the  Government  con- 
tributed to  the  serviceman's  deduction  from 
hia  pay  and  the  total  contributions  resulted 
in  a  family  allowance  check  being  mailed 
monthly  to  dependents. 

In  1917  and  1918  the  doughboy  was  strictly 
on  hia  own  in  worrying  about  the  comfort 
and  health  of  his  loved  ones,  and  any  so- 
called  allotment  could  only  be  paid  out  of 
the  meag-rr  $30  monthly  pay  he  received,  as 
there  was  no  helping  hand  from  Uncle 
Sam. 

When  time  for  discharge  arrived,  the 
World  War  I  veteran  was  given  $60  as  a  sep- 
aration allowance  to  assist  him  in  adjusting 
hlmaelf  to  civilian  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  contrast  this  treatment 
with  the  many  fringe  benefits  made  to  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans  in  the  form  of 
QI  home  and  business  loans,  musterlng-out 
pay,  and  unemployment  Insurance  benefits 
for  &a  weeks  at  the  rate  of  $20  weekly  which 
commonly  became  known  as  the  53-20  Club. 
In  addition.  World  War  II  and  Korean 
veteran*  were  given  the  option  of  continuing 
their  education  in  trade  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  with  the  cost  of  tuition, 
books,  and  a  subsistence  allowance  for  them 
and  their  dependents — all  paid  for  by  a 
grateful  Government. 

Compare  these  fringe  benefits  for  service 
in  World  War  11  to  the  $60  separation  al- 
lowance paid  to  veterans  of  World  War  I — an 
amount  of  money  that  was  not  sufficient  to 
purchase  a  good  overcoat  because,  as  many 
will  recall,  the  $60  was  received  in  an  era 
that  boasted  of  high  wartime  wages  accom- 
panied by  skyrocketing  prices  and  a  craze  for 
silk  shirts  that  cost  from  $12  to  $15  each. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
treatment  accorded  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean veterans  because  I  served  in  both  world 
conflicts.  While  I  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  avail  myself  of  GI  loan  and  educa- 
tional benefits  provided  for  my  comrades  in 
World  War  II,  I  thank  God  they  were  made 
available  for  those  who  deserved  them  a« 
they  represent  an  expression  of  gratitude  by 
a  grateful  Government  and  serve  as  a  meas- 
ure of  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  of 
those  who  served  in  America's  wars. 

My  point  in  comparing  the  treatment  ac- 
corded veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II  and  Korea  Is  to  emphasize  that  Congresa 
has  been  negligent  In  recognizing  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  veteran  of  World  War  L 
Congress  met  Its  responsibility  to  veter- 
ans of  the  Spanish-American  War  by  ap- 


proving legislation  to  pay  them  and  their 
dependents  a  reasonable  pension  and  has 
from  time  to  time  granted  increases  In  such 
benefits. 

In  like  manner  the  benefits  made  avail- 
able to  those  of  us  who  served  in  World  War 
n  and  Korea  were  not  possible  until  Con- 
gress placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  them. 
In  all  sincerity,  I  ask.  "How  much  longer 
are  we  going  to  Ignore  the  economic  status 
of  the  World  War  I  veteran?" 

When  you  search  your  conscience  for  an 
answer  keep  In  mind  the  paltry  $60  separa- 
tion allowance  paid  veterans  of  World  War 
I  which  in  reality  was  an  amount  Insufficient 
to  purchase  a  good  suit  of  clothes. 

Later  you  will  recall  the  so-called  bonus 
Issue  rocked  the  country  becaufie  of  high 
unemployment  among  returned  veterans  and 
the  absence  at  that  time  of  any  52  20  clubs 
to  serve  as  a  crutch  In  adjusting  to  civilluu 
life. 

Finally,  the  Issue  was  decided  by  Congress 
when  it  oven-ode  President  RtX)sevelfs  veto 
of  the  adjusted  service  bonus  which  was  In 
in  the  form  of  20-year  certificates  and  aver- 
aged about  $300  per  veteran.  On  the  other 
hand,  Worlc.  War  II  veterans  received  mus- 
terlng-out pay  immediately  upon  discharge, 
which  is  further  evidence  of  the  disparity 
in  the  treatment  accorded  veterans  of  the 
First  World  War. 

It  Is  ironical  that  many  of  those  in  Con- 
gress and  elsi.'where  opposing  a  pension  for 
World  War  I  veterans  are  themselves  vet- 
erans of  Wor  d  War  II. 

Frankly,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  their 
lack  of  appreciation  for  the  fact  that  World 
War  I  veterais  have  been  in  the  frontline 
of  battle  since  their  dischart,'e  from  service 
nearly  40  years  ago  In  seeking  improvement 
in  hospital  and  medical  care  for  veterans  of 
our  Nation's  v,-ars. 

In  fact,  the  veteran  of  World  War  I  has 
for  years  been  occupied  in  Improving  the 
Government's  program  of  caring  for  vet- 
erans of  all  wars  and  pioneered  in  the  strug- 
gle to  establish  what  Is  now  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  the  successor  of  the  old 
Pension  Bureau. 

Now  at  an  average  age  of  over  66  the 
World  War  I  veteran's  span  of  life  is  nearlng 
the  end  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  some  of 
his  comrades  from  World  War  II  are  proving 
to  be  the  most  vociferous  In  urging  that 
any  World  War  I  pension  bill  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chalrnian,  as  I  have  said  before,  this 
traditional  policy  of  our  Cxovernment  was 
established  in  the  days  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  recognized  by  Congress  which 
granted  service  pensions  to  the  veterans  of 
all  wars  from  the  days  of  Valley  Forge  to 
and  including  the  Spanish-American  War 
Unfortunately.  Congress  has  Ignored  the 
World  War  I  veteran  while  approving  var- 
ious fringe  benefits  to  World  War  II  veterans 
The  approval  of  these  deserving  benefits  is 
proof  positive  that  Congress  recognizes  mili- 
tary service  requires  great  sacrifices  and 
merits  recognition. 

But  again  I  ask  why  ignore  the  ailing  and 
aged  World  War  I  veteran  and  be  guilty  of 
such  rank  discrimination? 

When  you  =,top  to  consider  the  merits  of 
my  bill,  H.R.  3903,  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  Income  limitations  make  the  measure 
no  so-called  handout,  I  am  convinced  that 
you  will  find  the  legislation  worthv  of  your 
favorable  consideration. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
give  thought  to  the  obligation  Congress  owes 
to  the  forgotten  veteran  of  America's  wars 
a«  revealed  by  the  plight  of  the  ailing  and 
aged  indomitable  doughboy  of  1917  and 
1918. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  these  hearings,  this  committee 
Will  find  it  passible  to  report  H.R.  3903  or 


fine  of  many  similar  measures  to  the  House. 
Such  action  will  prove  an  important  step  in 
wiping  out  the  discrimination  that  has  pre- 
vailed against  World  War  I  veterans  when 
legislating  for  the  veteran  population  of  the 
Nation. 


Opportunities  Lie  Ahead  for  New  Coast 
Gaard  Officers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1961 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers the  commencement  address  by  the 
Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  at  75th  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
New  London,  Conn.,  on  June  7.  1961. 
Secretary  Dillon  most  ably  delineated  the 
role  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  today's  highly 
technical  world  of  advancing  cultures 
and  societies,  pointing  out  to  the  gradu- 
ating,' cla.ss  tlie  challcnpes  and  opportu- 
nities which  lie  ahead  for  the  new  officers. 
Secretaiy  Dillon's  address  follows: 

Address  of  the  Honor.^ble  Douglas  Du-Lon. 
SECRrr.^RT   or  the  Treasvky,   at   the  75th 

COMMENCEME.NT       EXDICISES       Of      THE       VS. 

Coast  Guard  Academy.  New  Lonikjn,  Conn  , 
Wed.nesday,  June  7.  1961 

Admiral  Evans,  members  of  the  cla.w  of 
1961.  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, this  is  my  first  visit  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  am  honored  to  participate  in  this  75ih 
commencement  and  to  address  the  class  of 
1961  In  a  short  time  you  will  step  up  to 
this  platform  to  receive  your  bachelor  of 
scleiire  diplomas  and  your  commissions  as 
ensigns  In  the  Coast  Guard  It  Is  a  moment 
that  will  climax  4  arduous  years  of  work  and 
study  -one  you  will  never  forget.  You  have 
every  reason  for  pride  and  satisfaction.  But 
while  this  day  la  primarily  yours,  it  also  be- 
longs to  the  country  you  will  serve. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  having  chosen  a  c;ureer  of  service  to  coun- 
try atid  humanity  The  path  you  will  follow 
will  not  be  easy,  but  the  fine  training  you 
h.ive  received  here  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  will  stand  you  in  good  stead  In 
years  to  come. 

■i'ou  have  made  an  excellent  beginning  in 
your  professional  careers.  But  commence- 
ments, by  definition,  are  primarily  begin- 
nings and  do  not  represent  final  achievement. 
When  you  leave  this  campus  today,  you  will 
set  out  on  a  new  and  exciting  career  In  one 
of  our  oldest  and  most  versatile  Armed 
Forces— a  career  which  offers  unparalleled 
opportunities  for  service,  not  only  as  Coast 
Guard  officers,  but  also  as  official  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States.  For.  by  accepting 
a  commission  in  the  Coast  Guard,  you  will 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  in  a 
profession  that  will  bring  you  into  contact 
with  a  worldwide  variety  cf  naval,  maritime, 
and  commercial   affairs. 

Leadership  is  a  big  word.  It  will  be  up  to 
you  to  give  it  meaning.  Your  responsibilities 
and  your  opportunities  will  be  greater  than 
those  experienced  by  your  predecessors.  For 
your  country,  which  stands  before  the  world 
as  an  example  of  what  a  free,  creative  people 
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can  do  when  given  full  opportunity  for  self- 
expression.  Is  challer  ged  today  as  never  be- 
fore In  its  history. 

We  have  Indeed  been  fortunate.  A  kind 
providence  has  blesj.ed  us  with  a  fair  and 
fertile  land,  rich  v.-ith  an  abundance  of 
natural  gifts  and  a  hard-worlclng,  intelli- 
gent citizenry.  Ani  we  have  fared  well, 
I  think,  because  there  has  always  been  in 
our  people  a  recognition  that  there  is  a 
.Supreme  Power  not  subject  to  human  limi- 
t;itlons. 

But  all  our  tale  its  and  resources  will 
mean  nothing  unles;i  we  bring  them  to  bear 
,-is  a  united  people  to  meet  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  in  the  months  and  the  years 
that  He  ahead.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
undersUKXi  the  situation  very  well  when 
they  wrote  185  yearc  ago:  "All  men  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  that  aniong  tiiese  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

A  great  truth,  to  be  t>orne  constantly 
in  mind,  is  that  tnese  rights  cannot  and 
must  not  be  talten  for  granted.  Each  gen- 
eration must  struggle  anew  to  maintain 
them.  This  struggle  takes  different  forms. 
The  young  men  of  my  time  had  to  meet 
that  challenge  In  the  arena  of  war.  It  was 
our  deepest  hope  .hat  out  of  our  ordeal 
would  be  born  a  lasting  peace  among  all 
nations  Unfortunately,  our  hopes  have 
not  materialized.  'Ve  still  live  in  a  world 
beset   by   tension   ar  d   anxiety. 

If  by  peace  we  rrean  simply  the  absence 
of  large-scale  mlUti.ry  operations,  then  the 
world  is  technically  still  at  peace.  But  all 
the  values  of  our  free  society  are  neverthe- 
less under  continuing  asstiult  by  an  alien 
ideology.  This  assault  upon  our  free  way 
of  life  Is  t>elng  waged  on  all  levels:  po- 
litical, economic,  psychological — and  In  some 
ureas,   even   on    tiie   paramilitary    level. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  there  has 
been  a  great  awakening  among  tlie  under- 
privileged peoples  cf  the  world.  Tliis  huge 
surge  of  human  asi)lration  Is  a  force  of  in- 
exorable power.  O^er  and  over  it  lias  been 
proved  tliat  "men  do  not  live  by  bread 
alone."  They  also  yearn  for  the  dignity 
and  self-respect  of  freemen,  and  they  look 
to  us  and  to  other  advanced  free  nations 
for  assistance  In  realizing  their  mounting 
expectations. 

You  are.  therefore,  entering  upon  your 
duties  as  officers  cf  tlie  Coast  Guard  at  a 
time  when  the  world  demands  more  of  our 
country — and  our  country  demands  more  of 
you — than  ever  before.  These  demands  are 
spiritual  as  well  as  material.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  be  militarily  and  economi- 
cally strong  To  win  this  struggle  we  must 
also  appeal  to  thi*  minds  and  the  hearts 
rf  men.  We  must  convince  them  that  our 
free  way  of  life  offers  a  better  future  for 
themselves  and  foi  their  children  than  tlie 
authoritarian  system  Our  very  future  as  a 
nation  depends  In  large  measure  upon  your 
response    to   this   challenge. 

You  young  men  v»'ill  participate  In  a  world- 
wide effort  to  achieve  greater  xinderstanding 
between  nations  and  their  diverse  peoples. 
We  of  the  Treasury  are  proud  of  the  part 
your    service    Is    pl.iying. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  uniquely  qtiallfled  to 
meet  the  complex  needs  of  our  times  because 
It  Is  both  a  military  service  and  a  humani- 
tarian agency.  All  of  its  resources  are  at 
the  disposal  of  thosse  who  need  them,  with- 
out regard  to  nationality. 

A.s  ofTicers  of  the  Coast  Guard  you  will 
be  members  of  a  service  wiilch  enjoys  high 
prestige  In  many  p.irts  of  the  world.  Your 
duties  often  will  oring  you  into  contact 
with  men  of  many  nations  in  a  working 
partnership.  It  Is  on  this  personal  level 
that  you  can  contribute  much  to  strength- 
ening your  country's  International  relations. 


What  are  some  of  the  opportunities  that 
await  you? 

One  example  Is  the  Coast  Guard's  con- 
stant effort  to  advance  standards  of  mari- 
time safety  throughout  the  world.  Last 
June,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  tragic  loss 
of  the  Andrea  Doria,  an  International 
Conference  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
was  held  in  London  under  the  auspices  of 
tile  United  Nations.  At  that  Conference 
which  was  attended  by  some  500  ofliclals  of 
more  than  50  nations,  the  Coast  Guard 
represented  American  shipping  interests. 
During  the  extended  negotiations,  the  U.S. 
delegation  headed  by  your  Commandant. 
Adm.  Alfred  C.  Richmond,  conducted  itself 
with  a  professional  competence  that  won 
universal  respect  and  wide  support  for  many 
US.  proposals  which  pointed  the  way  toward 
grcat-er  safety  at  sea. 

Another  recent  milestone  in  international 
collaboration  was  the  Sixth  International 
Technical  Conference  on  Lighthouses  and 
Other  Aids  to  Navigation  held  last  fall  in 
Wa^shington.  DC,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Forty  nation£  took  part  in 
this  Conference. 

I  cite  these  Conferences  to  indicate  the 
wide  sphere  of  activity  embraced  by  your 
service,  and  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  duty 
that  may  lie  ahead  of  you  at  the  :nterna- 
tlonal  conference  table  as  you  become  senior 
officer?  Tlie  significance  of  these  Confer- 
ence* goes  far  beyond  purely  technical  con- 
siderations. They  are  an  important  part 
of  our  continuing  national  effort  to  achieve 
greater  understanding  and  collaboration 
with  all   nations. 

One  of  the  most  important  International 
a.«pects  of  the  Coast  Guard's  work  is  its  pro- 
gram of  providing  counsel  and  instruction 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  a  growing 
number  of  other  nations.  It  has  aided  in 
establishing  organizations  similar  in  pur- 
p<xbe  and  scope  to  your  own  service.  It  has 
given  ofDcJals  of  other  governments  an 
opportunity  to  study  at  Coast  Guard  schools, 
training  stations,  and  Installations  since  the 
end  of  World  War  U.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
been  goiiig  about  this  work  quietly  and  com- 
{Ktently.  Among  the  many  foreign  govern- 
ments wliich  have  received  assistance  from 
the  Coast  Guard  during  the  past  year  alone 
are  Arcentlna.  Brazil.  Ceylon,  the  Republic 
of  China.  Denmark,  El  Salvador.  Ethiopia. 
Prance.  Greece,  Haiti.  Honduras,  Indonesia. 
Iraq,  Iran,  Japan,  Lebanon.  Pakistan.  Peru, 
Tunisia.  Turkey,  and  Vietnam. 

The  training  program  covers  a  wide  va- 
riety of  subjects,  including  helicopter  rescue 
techniques,  air  traffic  control,  port  security, 
aids  to  navigation,  loran,  merchant  marine 
inspection,  rescue  coordination,  and  train- 
ing in  the  operation  of  the  UF-2  aircraft. 
This  type  of  intergovernmental  cooperation 
by  the  Coast  Guard  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  maritime  safety  and  the  security  of  the 
free  world.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  you  will 
participate  in  this  program,  which  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  imp>ortant.  From  my  own 
experience  in  international  relations,  I  can 
a.ssure  you  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  experiences  of  your  lifetime. 

The  humanitarian  side  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  work  was  dramatically  brought  to 
the  world's  attention  in  1959.  when  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Storis  was  dispatched  to 
evacuate  an  Injured  seaman  from  the  Soviet 
refrigerator  ship  Pischavaya  Industriya  149 
miles  from  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska.  After 
picking  up  an  interpreter  and  doctor,  a  Coast 
Guard  plane  flew  the  seaman  to  the  nearby 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  hospital.  This  in- 
cident, one  of  many,  underscores  the  fact  that 
the  Coast  Guard's  services  are  available  to 
all  ships  and  persons  in  peril  on  the  sea. 
without  regard  to  nationality. 


As  Coast  Guard  officers  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Inter- 
national Ice  Patrol.  This  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful venture  in  international  collabora- 
tion was  born  in  1914.  following  the  tragic 
sinking  of  the  luxiu-y  liner   Titanic. 

Ever  since  that  sad  event  which  coat  1.513 
lives,  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  keeping 
watch  over  the  ice-infested  shipping  lane« 
of  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  operating  the  patrol.  The 
cost  of  Its  upkeep  is  presently  shared  by  16 
contributing  governments.  The  fact  that 
the  Coast  Guard  has  been  entrusted  with  this 
heavy  international  responsibility  is  another 
example  of  the  high  regard  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  held  by  other  nations. 

In  viewing  the  Coast  Guard  as  part  of 
the  world  picture.  I  do  not  intend  in  any 
way  to  minimize  such  important  functions 
as  maritime  law  enforcement,  port  secxirity, 
or  the  safeguarding  of  individual  citizens 
through  the  small  boat  safety  program.  In- 
deed, as  an  amateur  sailor  myself  along  otir 
New  England  coast.  I  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  invaluable  service  rendered  by 
tiie  Coast  Gaard  to  the  growing  number  of 
Americans  who  are  taking  to  the  water  in 
pleasure  craft. 

Gentlemen,  as  you  enter  upon  duty  as 
officers.  I  'liink  it  important  for  you  to 
bear  in  rnmd  that  whether  you  serve  on  otir 
Inland  waterways  or  in  the  Antarctic,  you 
have  ;.  tough,  but  rewarding  Job  ahead  of 
you. 

Your  4  years  here  have  been  a  long,  hard 
voyage,  but  you  have  weathered  it  success- 
fully. In  a  few  minutes,  you  will  raise  your 
right  hands  to  take  the  traditional  oath  as 
commissioned  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  meas- 
ure up  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  hosts  of 
brave  men  who  preceded  you  In  the  service. 
I  have  equal  confidence  that  you  will  acquit 
yourselves  with  such  distinction  that  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Coast  Guard  officers 
will  say  'Well  done.  "  To  all  of  you.  I  ex- 
tend my  warmest  congratxilatlons.  May  you 
a':  have  long,  happy,  and  successful  careers 
In  the  service  of  country  and  humanity. 


Hon.  Thomas  C.  Egan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1961 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
preat  jurists  of  the  Federal  courts  ■who 
lived  in  my  district  until  he  passed  a'way 
last  week  was  the  Honorable  Thomas  C. 
Egan.  He  and  his  family  lived  at  118 
East  Sedgwick  Street  in  Germantown. 
His  last  public  ofQce  was  that  of  U.S. 
district  court  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania.  Prior  public 
service  included  chairmanship  of  the 
Philadelphia  Gas  Commission  and  mem- 
bership on  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Util- 
ity Commission.  Before  his  elevation  to 
the  bench.  Tom  Egan,  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately known,  practiced  law  in  Phila- 
delphia County  for  many  years. 

Judge  Egan  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1894  at  Shenandoah.  He  graduated 
from  Georgetown  University  and  re- 
ceived his  LL.B.  from  the  University  of 
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Pennsylvania  Law  School  in  1921.  He 
received  honorary  degrees  from  George- 
town University,  LL.D.,  and  from  St. 
Joseph's  College,  L.H.D. 


I  have  known  Judge  Ef;an  for  over  30 
years  and  in  all  that  time  have  had  the 
highest  respect  for  him  as  a  man.  a  law- 
yer, and  as  a  judge.    He  was  extremely 


friendly  and  pleasant  to  everyone. 
Philadelphia  has  lost  an  outstandin<; 
citizen.  The  Federal  courts  have  lost  a 
^leat  jurist. 


SENATE 

\Vli)M..si)av,  Ji  i.v  12,  1901 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  R-ederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God.  we 
pause  this  dedicated  moment  to  ac- 
knowledge that  deeper  than  all  else  we 
are  Thy  children,  and  that  supreme  over 
every  allegiance  is  our  rightful  loyalty 
to  Thee. 

Behold  us  here,  in  this  historic  forum, 
seeking  in  a  common  prayer  light  upon 
our  ways  and  strength  within  our  hearts. 

We  would  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
the  building  of  a  decent,  humane,  law- 
abiding  world  to  which  Thy  reign  shall 
come  and  Thy  will  be  done. 

To  this  end  give  us  a  vision  splendid  of 
a  unified  world  which  denies  the  divisive 
heresy  that  east  is  east,  and  west  is  west, 
and  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 

As  this  day,  in  this  shrine  of  freedom, 
Western  and  Eastern  hands  are  clasped  in 
enduring  friendship,  and  in  mutual  alle- 
giance to  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  under  all  skies,  may  there  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  bridges  of 
understanding  and  cooperation  which 
shall  tie  together  in  a  resistless  crusade 
peoples  and  lands,  one  in  heart,  though 
they  be  half  a  world  away. 

Give  us  the  grace  to  be  done  with  the 
tragic  trifles  which  divide  Thy  children 
on  this  earth  and  to  say,  and  to  mean — 

Join  hands  then,  brothers  of  the  faith, 

Whate'er  your  race  may  be; 
Who  serves  my  Father  as  a  son 

Is  truly  kin  to  me. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Elder 
Brother  of  us  all.    Amen. 


as  to  provide  a  new  basis  for  determining 
certain  marital  property  rights,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses.  was  read  twice  by  its  ti- 
tle and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


CALL  OF  THE  IIOL.L 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
conjunction  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENi,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  before  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consenc,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
July  11,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  CH.R.  7265)  to 
amend  the  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  so  as  to  provide  a  new  basis 
for  determining  certain  marital  prop- 
erty rights,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  MOHAM- 
MAD AYUB  KHAN,  PRESIDEN'T  OF 
PAKISTAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  for  the 
pui-pose  of  attending;  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  12 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
its  Secretary  <Felton  M.  Johnston  > ,  its 
Sergeant  at  Arms  (Joseph  C.  Duke' .  and 
the  Vice  President,  proceeded  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  joint  meeting 
to  hear  the  address  to  be  delivered  by 
Mohammad  Ayub  Khan,  President  of 
Pakistan. 

(For  the  address  deliveied  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  Pakistan,  see  House  proceedings 
in  today's  Record.  > 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Cliainber 
at  1  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.,  and 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Muskie  in  the 
chair). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  7265)  to  amend  the  code 
of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  so 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule  there  will  be  the  usual 
moi-ning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEEDED;  EXPANDED  SHIPBUILDING 
ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pre.>ident.  the  com- 
pletion of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
creatin.tr  Ani'-rica's  fourth  .seacoast, 
necessitates  taknv-r  a  new  look  at  the 
commercial  and  defense  potential  of  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 

Reco.unizing  its  new  status,  I  believe 
there  is  a  real  need  for  greater  effort, 
not  only  to  stei>  up  flow  of  trade  and 
commerce,  but  al.so  to  expand  .^hipbuild- 
i'.i"  and  other  maritime  activities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Today,  I  was  privileged  to  receive 
from  Mayor  Lawrence  M.  Hagcn,  of 
Superior.  Wis.,  a  resolution  by  Alderman 
Thomas  Thomp.soii  petitioni::g  the  Fed- 
eral Goveiimient  for  a.'^sistar.cc  in  secur- 
ing shipbuilding  cor.tracts  for  the  city  of 
Supeilor. 

In  n)y  jutkment.  tljis  fine  community 
is  .^'iperbly  qualified  for  such  work  and 
foi-  mal  mg  a  real  contribution  in  this 
field. 

I  shall,  of  course.  tal:e  the  matter  up 
with  the  apiJiopnate  agencies.  How- 
ever. I  felt  It  important,  once  auain,  to 
brnig  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Senate, 
these  special  challenges,  as  well  as  the 
fast-t'rowing  economic  si'-;niP.cance  of 
the  Great  Lakes  i-e?ion  to  the  economy 
of  the  country. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  resolution  printed  in  the  Record, 

Th.ere  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tinn  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  iNXRoDecKD  by  Aldkrm.\.s- 
Thom.*s  Thompson  Petitioning  the  Fed- 
ER\L  Government  F(jr  As.sistance  in  Se- 
(  TRiNC  Shipbuilding  Contracts  for  the 
City  of  Superior 

Whereas  the  city  of  Superior  l.s  Ideally 
situated  and  equipped  for  the  Cuustructlon 
of  ship.?:  and 

Whereas  Superior  has  been  deiernilncd  u> 
be  located  In  a  federally  de.sijrnated  dii,tre.ssed 
area;  and 

Whereas  the  securini^  of  additional  con- 
tracU  for  the  construction  of  .siiips  would 
greatly  enhanre  the  economic  conditions  In 
the  city  of  Superior:    Now.   therefore,   be    It 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  o/  the 
city  of  Sitprrmr,  That  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  requested  to  lend  all  a.ssi.'^tanro  pos- 
sible in  the  securing  and  awarding  of 
shipbuilding  contracts  to  shipbuilding  firms 
located  within  the  citv  of  Superior-  nnd  be 
It  further 

Rctolrrd.  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  sei'.t  to  Senators  .\lexander  Wiley 
and  William  Proxmire,  and  Congressman 
Alvin  O'Konski. 

Passed  and  adopted  thi 
1961. 

Approved  ihi.s  27th  day  of  June  1961. 
Lawrence  M.  Hagen. 

Afayor. 


26th  day  of  June 


Attest: 


R.  E  McKf.acue, 

City  Clerk. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

liy  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  F'jrebiry.  with  amend- 
ments: 

•      S.2197.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107(a)  (3) 
of    the    .S<5ll    Bank    A:t.    as    amended    (Rept. 

By  Mr  JOHNSTOr.'  from  the  Committee 
on  P>>sl  OMice  and  Civil  fc«rvice,  without 
Hmcudment . 

H  R.  1986  An  act  to  r(ic,,l  the  provisions 
t)t  section  5  of  the  ect  of  July  28,  1916,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  in- 
formation to  tlie  Po-stm.'ister  fioneral  by  the 
niters'ate  C"')n!nierrp  Comni..'~sion  with  re- 
sja-ct  t)  rtnenue  rec«;ved  Isy  railroads  from 
express  lomp.inies  ior  tiie  tr..p.spor*.at  L'u  of 
express  matter  iRtpt    No   53')  i 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Conmilttee 
on  Rulfs  and  Adniinls;  r;i '  ion.  without 
fUlK  n:l:iu-i;t 

S  Res  163  RcM.Iution  auiliorizing  attend- 
ance of  a  delep.ition  from  the  Senate  at 
meeting  ot  the  Commonwealth  P.trliamen- 
tary  Association  (Rept   No   535  > ; 

S.  Res  169  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  committee  print  of  a  "Study 
Mission  to  Eastern  (American  I  Samoa" 
,  Rept    No    b.ii  »  : 

S,  Res  170  Resolution  .';u>:peKting  suitable 
forms  lor  cerllhcates  of  appointment  or 
election    of   Senators    (Rept     No.    534); 

.S.  Con.  Res  29  Conmirrcnt  resolution  au- 
thorizing attendance  of  delegations  from  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at 
meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamen- 
tary Association    iRejit.  No,   535); 

H  Con.  Res  308  Coi  current  resolution  pro- 
viding' for  additional  copies  ot  parts  1.  2.  and 
3  of  hearings  entitled  "Communist  Training 
Operations- — Communist  A<  tivitlea  ar.d  Pro- 
paganda Among  Youth  Gr<iuj>6"  (Rept.  No. 
.■i36)  ; 

H  Con  Res  309.  Cor  current  resolutior,  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies  of  hearings  en- 
titled "The  Northern  California  DLstrlct  of 
the  Communist  Party — Structure — Objec- 
tives—Leadership" (Fiept    No    537); 

H.  Con.  Res  320  Coiicurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  Inaugural  ad- 
dresses of  the  Presidents  as  a  House  docu- 
ment and  pr<->viding  for  additional  copiea 
(Rept    No    539)  • 

H  Con  Res  327.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printirg  of  additional  copie* 
of  House  Document  No.  198  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, entitled  'The  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations"  (Rept.  No.  540); 
;oul 

HJ  Res  392  Joint  re&olution  to  amend 
the  J^ilnt  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relat- 
ing to  electrical  and  mechanical  office  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and 
committees  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
to  provide  that  Members  having  constituen- 
cies of  500,000  shall  be  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional J500  worth  of  equipment;  to  Increase 
the    number    oX    electric    typewriters    which 


may  be  furnished  Members;  and  for  other 
purposes    (Rept    No.   541). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  wl-h  an 
amendmer.t : 

K  Res,  165  Rp.-olution  to  print  "The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Approved  by  the  Continental  Congress."  and 
s<j  forth,  as  a  .Senate  d'Kument  (Rept  No. 
531 ) ;  and 

H.  Con,  Res  311.  Concurrent  resolutirn  pro- 
Mding  for  additional  copies  of  House  Docu- 
ment 336.  86th  Congress.  2d  sessioi.  ei;- 
titled  "Facts  on  Communism  -Volume  I. 
the  Communist  Ideology"  (Rept.  No    538i; 

II  Con  Res  342.  Concurrent  resoluti  ui  au- 
tliorizintr  the  printing  as  a  Hou.se  document 
of  the  tributes  extended  to  the  Hoi  orable 
S'.M  R\ybuen;  and  providing  for  additional 
copifi-,  I  Rent    No,  532) . 


LUCY  LEE  SILCOX  WOOE^REPORT 
OF   A   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
j-iorted  an  original  resolution  (S  Res. 
176)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Lucy  Lee  Silcox 
Wood,  which  wa.s  placed  on  the  calendar. 
as  follows: 

Rrsohtd.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  .Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  ti  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen.ite.  to 
Lucy  Lee  Silcox  Wood,  widow  of  Harlan 
Wo<xl.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  s\im  equal  to  nine  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  sail  sum 
t)  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
P'>nses  and  all  other  allowances. 


JACQUELINE     E.     AUCHAMPAUGH— 
REPORT  OF   A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administratio:!,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  <S  Res. 
177)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Jacqueline  E. 
Auchampaugh,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Kr<!ohcd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Jacqueline  E.  Auchampaugh,  widow  of  Lee 
M.  Auchampaugh,  an  employee  of  th?  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  five  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  tim.e  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  in:lusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


DATE  OF  COMMENCEMENT  OF 
TERM  OF  SERVICE  OF  JOHN  G. 
TOWER.  U.S.  SENATOR  PTIOM 
TEXAS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE <S.  REPT.  NO.  542' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration,   re- 


ported an  original  resolution  iS.  Res. 
178 1  to  estabUsh  the  dat€  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tei-m  of  service  of 
John  G.  Tower,  a  U.S.  Senator  fron:i 
tlic  State  of  Texas,  and  rubmitted  a  re- 
port thereon,  which  resolution  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  certificate  of  John  G  Towfr 
cliosen  a  Senator  on  May  27,  lyCl.  during 
the  present  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 
Texas  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  term  end- 
ing at  r.oon  on  the  third  day  of  January  1967. 
cau.sed  by  the  resignation  of  Honorable 
Lynikin  B  Johnson,  states  that  he  was 
"duly  chosen  •  •  '  to  represent  said  St.ite 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  an 
unexpired  term  beginning  on  the  13th  day 
of  June  nineteen  hundred  sixty-one  and 
expirinij  on  the  third  day  of  January,  iiine- 
teen  hundred  sixty-seven",  and 

Whereas  under  title  2.  section  36.  of  the 
United  States  Code  (49  Stat.  23 1  ,  and 
precedents  of  the  Senate  based  thereon, 
salaries  of  Senators  elected  during  a  ses- 
sion to  succeed  appointees  shall  commence 
oTj  the  day  ihey  qualify;  and 

Whereas  the  said  John  G.  Tower  on  June 
15  \y6\.  duly  qualified  by  taking,  in  the 
open  Senate,  as  provided  by  rule  II.  the 
oath  required  by  the  Constitution  and  pre- 
scriljed  by  law.  and  has  subscribed  to  the 
s.ime:  Therefore  be  it 

Rriolird  That  the  term  of  the  service 
of  the  said  John  G.  Tower  shall  be  deemed 
t^  have  commenced  on  the  15th  day  of 
June  1961. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDmjRES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLO^^MENT  ANT)  PAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chainnan  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
May  1961 .  In  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  several  years  standing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    report    and    statement    are    as 

follows: 

Ffderal  Perso.nnel  in  Execltive  Branch. 
May  :l#61  and  Apeil  1961.  and  Pat.  April 
r.i61  AND  March  1961 

r-R-SONNEL     A.ND     PAY     SUMMARY 

(See  table  1 1 
Information  in  monthly  personnel  rejxjits 
for  May  1961  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee   oi.   Reduction    of   Nonessential    Fed- 
eral Expend. lures  is  summarized  as  follows. 


ToUil  an.J  jikO'T  raf<vorles 


Civilian  iKrsonnrl  In  rxeeutlve  l>rnneh     I  PajToll  (In  ilnHinand.*)  In  executive  brancli 


In  May 
uiuubered 


Total' 

Agencies  exclusive  of  Department  of  Defense 
Department  of  Defense.. 

Iri'-I'lr  Itie  Unfte.i  Pfatec  , 

<  idlMclc  tlir  t  iillfi  St;Ui« 

linlii.-lri:il  oiaiiloynieiit — . 

Forelpii  nat  ionab' - 


2. 3S6, 282 


In  .\prll 
numbered 


2, 377. 685 


1.345,661 
1,040,621 


1. 3.30. 939 
1,037.746 


Incri^ase  (-|- i 

or 
decrease  (-1 


In  April 

W!lS 


In  M;ireJi 
Was 


4-8.  .197 


$1,063,132 


2,224.422 
lei.  860 
563.170 


2, 216. 633 
lfil.052 
561,  712 


-(-5,  ?22 
-(-2.875 

-(-7.789 

+808 
+  1.458 


171,003 


171, 116 


-113 


592,337 
JJ  470, 796 


$1,197,066 


Inirettse  (+) 

or 
decrea.«e  (— ) 


-$133,  tO-J 


fi»il,90(1 
535,106 


24,745 


25,488 


-t>4,3ri 


-743 


'  Fv.IuMvc  "I  foiclun  Ti:iti.in..I-  >lio\»  n  In  tlir  L.'^t  line  <•',  it.i-  -niiiiiiary. 
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Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on  Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  empUiy-  iiunt  figures  lu  show  uie  number  in  indus- 

employment  and  pay  by  agencies.  nient  figures  to  show  the  number  outside  the  tiKii-ty!)e    activities    by    atjencics 

Table  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ-  United  States  by  agencies.  Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  ageii- 

ment  figures  to  show  the  number  Inside  the  Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  emj)].  y-  cies  not  iiuiudcd  in  tables  I,  II,  III.  and  IV 
United  States  by  agencies. 

1  ^h;  I    r       CdiKoli'liit'il  hihh  of  Fdltra]  prr.^o/niel  in.^iilr  uml  (».,/»;./.   tlir  I'liitfd  Slnlifi  onploi/rd  In/  the  rxmitiir  ncintriis  ihiriiuj  May  lOdl, 

(mil  comparison  >rith  Apr, I  Ifth'l,  (i,,'i  pm,  ui,-    \f,ril  infl  1 ,  and  comparison  with  March  lilHl 


1  'r;..M!in".'i;t  dr 


Personnel 


May 


hu'  ut;\('  'U-ii:irnnfnis    e\(i'|it  1  >c|i  utniout  (rf  1  >ol'eiL-e  .' 

ABru-iilturf- 

Ciiiiiii'.erre  ' 

IliMltb.  PMuKitiijti,  iiii'l  W'elfjic 

Interior _ 

'ii-fice 

L.iiior .- 

I'ust  Office 

.■^t:ite  J  =. _ 

Trou.^ury 

Executive  Olliceof  the  I'resi'leiit: 

While  Hou.<e  t)ffice 

I!iire;m  of  the  Hu'luet..     ...    . , 

Council  of  Economic  A'U  is«T< 

Executive  Mun.-ion  mhI  (iroiinils.. 

Niitional  .\eroniUitics  uml  .^pace  C'ouin  il. _ „. 

Nut  ion  111  .-ecurity  Couiiril. _ 

Dllice  of  Civil  ;uiit  Oefciis*'  Mobilizatinii   _    .     .    _. _. 

I'rcsi'lent'.s  Coniii.iil'T  on  Fuii'l  HuL^mti  \s  I'liin  the  l\'lir.il  .-^.Txico* 
Iii'li  IHinlent  LlKCtirii  - 

Ailvisory  Coniniissioti  on  Inti  ruovcriuiH'iiIal  l{i-:  itions 

AIa>ka  Intfrn.itioiial  Kail  iIm!  Iliatusav  Coinii!i»ion 

A  III'  ri' an  Battle  Monunieiils  Coninii.'^Hiin    . .      

Ati'Hiit  F.neri'X'  Coninii'<~ioM       . 

tfoar'l  of  (Jnv,  i  !:.i|-  r.r  titr   |-l"!l  r  ll  He.<el  \c  .-^x  -Irni     

Cix'il  .\ernn.iiili'-  Hi.  .1  il       .    . ' 

Cixil  .-^ervier    CnIl;IP'-^MMI 

Civil  War  Cei"eni,i  ,;  Ciiimiii^-inii      _ 

Coiiini;--iiriini  i  !.■!,•   \'i,     , 

(•,,l,irt::>-i.iii  .,ii  (    !  ,  il   HulUs 

I  )e\r!o[iniiail     |.       •;    Mm'!  

K\i«,rr-Iii,j»,i  r   li  ,i!k  i>[  \\  a-liin^loii 

Koiii  V[-v'\"    X'lii.ivi-iiiiinn         .._ 

Ke'leral  Ax  i.iii'iii  ALiernx. 

l-VMoral  C.i  ■!  M',:;.   .-,  f.iv   Itoaril  ,if  I{e\iew '..'..'"..'.. 

Ki'iloral  ConitnuiUi  aiiiitis  Coinnii-;.<ion 

Ke'ler.il  Di  iK)>iI  Insiiian.e  Cor|«iialion     _ _ 

Kc'leral  llonie  Loan  Hai'U   Hoar'!         . 

Ki  'leral  .\U'li:Uioii    ihl  ('(.0!  lilt  1 1  il  III  ServU'e 

Efilerul  I'ox^er  Ci)niiin--^ii>;i  

l-'eileral  Trii'le  CiMMMs^inn  

Foriagn  Clain.-  .^<  mi,  n  ,  i  :  (   aniiiii.^sion 

Ceneral  Aedmr!'!;  j  (Pili(,     __ 

<  ieneral  Ser\  k  r-  .\ihiiini-liiition     

I  tovcrnnieiit  Coiiiial  Coniinittc  r 

i.oxenin'ent  I'riiiiiii'j  'Mlice  "_ 

lloiL-^ing  ;ui'l  Home  i-in.nce  .Vitniy 

Iiulian  Cl.iiin.-^  Commission 

Interstate  Com  inert  e  Coiniiu>-,sior, . 

National  .\er'>liautic,';  aiirl  .>(i;i>e  A'lministr  ition 

Niiional  Cajiilal  Hon,-in^  .\utlioriIy 

National  Caiatal  I'lannimr  Commission 

-Nutionui  Capital  'I'raii.siKji  tation  .\i;eniy 

.V  itional  (iailery  of  Art   . .   .".. 

.National  l.al'or  Itelations  lioard 

National  .Mediation  ikiard... __\_ 

National  Science  Konndalion .   '_'/_ 

Outdoor  Kecrcation  Hesoiirces  licxiexv  Commission 

i'an.ima  Canal ' 

President's  Coinmittre  on  Equ.d  Eiiijilox  iiiciit  ( iii|HP!  ninii  x-_ 

Railroad  Ketirem,T.'   I!(.ar  I .".. .' ' 

Hi  neeoti.ilion  liiard.  ...   .. 

.-f.  l.awieiu-e  .~-e-iuay  I  )e\elo|inient  Cor[>oratioi! 

•■^eein'itie.s  aiul  Exrliaiiije  Commission 

.-^eleetixe  .'Serviee  .^y^tetll       ._     _.. 

^n.  dl  liii^in.  .<  .\  liPiiii~ii  itHin 

,-^iiiii  lisonian  1  ji~i  itiit  inn 

.-oMiers'  III.::  e "'        "''"^'""    "_ 

.-oiiih  C. an: 111  ,.  (it>ori!ia,  Alabama,  and  Kim  ida  Water  >v\'i\  Cnm- 

mi.ssioi!   _.  .       ■ _^ 

.-•illixersur  .\i  !  ;x  II II  -  Ciipiiol  P>o,ird 

•|'an;T  Comii.issinn  _... "1"^]""!' 

T  IX  Court  iif  the  Iniied  --latcs I.."]""' 

■|eniiess(e  \    liley    XlllliOtlty 1 

'I'l  \  IS  \\   iler  Mud;.    Cii!iii:.is-loIi 

C  -    Infnrvi.iMMn  .X^'eiir',        _    

\  e;rr:ins'  .\dmini-M  aimn 

\  if'-iii  lsi:inds  Ciir|"'i  iliiin    '"]" 

■I'l.i.d,  I  xeliidini,'  Dcpai  inient  of  Dc  fen  .e. 

\'  I  ehani;e.  .  xeiudim:  l)e|iarlmeiil  of  1 )( leii.se 

Sec  i'le.tnotes  a'  end  of  lahle. 


91,i.t(Ki 
■JS.K  19<J 
fiS.  'Mrl 
.>(,  2I'J 
3(1.3^7 
7,  >^.v» 
.'•.7.'),(C'2 
38.2t)4 
80,  -ioh 

411 

4(W 

W 

71 

3 

59 

l,7!i4 


April 


88,99:1 
29,'J«» 
fi7.037 
52,998 
3(1,390 
7,197 
573.  ,V)3 
37,  88<l 
83,038 

408 

4,^7 

3f. 

70 

3 

fiO 

1,791 

3 


Inercaso 


2,913 

"'3fi5 
1,221 

""m\ 

1.510 
324 


■f 


Decrease 


m 


2.G83 


Pay  till  Ihousand.si 


April 


$40,  lfi« 
15,392 
32.  !.W 
25,  98.5 
17,351 
W,  72fi 

232. 245 
17,  151 
40,981 

242 

3M 

:<9 

:io 

2 
44 

I.  1311 
3 


M    ■■.'! 


Infrca.se 


i:  1')-, 
•jt*.  oV.i 

IS'.  730 

4.  ,«lfi 

2.'>«.  lol 

ls.»i»>4 

41'..  12<J 

254 

:«.') 

»-> 

36 

51 

1.2N'> 

3 


>3 


Detreaw 


K'.  si'i 

:    la.l 

A   (■•,.. 

.1.  1  1  I 

.'.  .C a 

'.SO 

'J».,  ^.■J. 

1.  .If 

.',     I    <■! 
\1 

14 


7 
155 
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T  fBi  K   T  -  ConxnlidnU  d  Uihh  of  Ftdtral  personnrl  in  side  and  outsidf  the  United  States  employed  by  the  eJerutitr  a^j'  lu  :>  s  di,  'imj  Mou  J  :•>.  I. 
and  rotnpanson  mth  April  Vj(U ,  awl  pay  for  Aprtl  1961,  and  comparison  mth  March  mm  -  C'.diiiiiUci 


Personnel 


Pay    in  ihousiimls) 


1  >.  |.:oI  lie  i,t  or    tiii  nex- 


I  ie|iai  I  iiienl  id  I  ><  frnsi 

(  ••',■,  f  n1  the  ,<eCTi  I.il  \    '1  ncfelise. 

I  1.  ;i,irli'iei)t  of  tlie    \i\i,\    .    

I  1.  j.ai  11 t  of  tin    .\:.x  y 

I  '.  ].al  tnai,;  o!  the  Ail    Force. 


'rnt:il.  I)i  liailnielil  II,'  I>e'eris,        

Net  cbaliv^e.  Depart::  ei.l  .,.'  I ).  f.  ti.so 

C(raD<l  total,  inehldi:a.'   I  '.J.  .M-:  ent  nt   Hefensj- 

.Net  change,  indtidm;;  1  iep:iriii  cot  oi  I  >eieiis<-. 


M.iy 


t ,  9.".s 

:os»,  HI 

34 .'i,  II « I 
1   o4'1, '',^1 


r{w,  >-j 


A[.r!I 


1.91<< 
3Vi.  2Mi 
:VM,  7i«i 


hirrea.se 


4ai 


l.o.-C 


.  Slav  fi^-ure  m.  ladis  !'■.•  s«-:imei.  on  liie  roil.v  of  t lie  Maritime  Adminis'ration  and 

their  \KiV  .    ,      , 

•  \lsty  titrirf  iiH  ludc  14. 4"<i  employees  of  ilie  Irueniaiioi.  il  (  iKijuTdlon  Admlnis- 
traliiiii,"  a.«  rom|tared  xxith  \-i.2V.  in  Aiinl  nnd  their  pay  'I  hew  IC  \  fU'i]r''«  include 
ein[iliivt-e«  \»hn  are  paid  fnim  forei>:;i  i-unriH  i.s  di  ix.siU-d  t\  fnni.-i  jj.jxernineiit.s 
in  a  trust  fund  for  this  i>uriHise  'Fhe  .May  tipun'  Includes  ,T,'-t>  o'  itw  'j'  tnist  fund 
emplnxi'<>''  all  1  the  \\<t'.\  (I'jure  ii;.  !iide«  3, .-'I.' 

I  May  flcum  Irie'ii  li-  h-'  .  -  ;  ''  :■ -'^  '■■!  '!«  !'■  ■  •<  C,,rps  ...  .-..n  p,.:i  ■'.  w,:';  -:  in 
A  pr:l  .Old  iheir  [lax . 


.  4'i 


.68fi 


3.  .".'!    ' 


Decrea.<!e 


41  r, 

II' 


11,910  I  3,313 

8,597 


'.»"! . 


4  jy.ss  than  J.vin. 

:  \Uihshed  Ix    Fxe.  ni:..    Or  !.  r  ]'f.r::  .]  .u    I  V  r    ." 
'  Ri  \  i.sed  nt;  !i-.-;'^  <  '  in''  r  iiiforniation. 
■  Suhject  to  ri  X  .siiii. 

'  Fxehi'-ixe  I.'  (nr-nnnei  and   jtiy  of  ilic   Ceii'Lil   liip  llini  o,.    Aj-'i  uev  and   tlic 
.  .Iin'iai    '^i  I'l'  ::■.    .Sielicy. 


■JMufII        /' 


Lf  'sonnel  ih-,i>  if  <   I  /,..'  /.^/'M-  ■  r  ployid  by  tn  ..,.',,,.    ij'  uciis  during  Muy  li^O'l,  and  coi 


II,  ,/ , I /,  .1  fi 


;.",i 


1 1.  p  .1  inicnt  or  agency 


Fxeriitlre  <1e;>artnieiit3  fexcciit  Department 
I..'  1  >efei,s( 

.\i.-rirUjUirP. 

(  nllll:  ITi  1  

)le:.hh.  Kdui-:iiion.  X    '.  NS  i-ilare 

I'M  oflicel.I 

-!ale'  '    .    

I  :.   i.-:iiy  

F    e.  lit  i\  (■  ( lii.ee  '■'  the  I'll  a  li'Ut 

U  lute    llnU-e   (l!la.-. 

Itureau  of  ll:e  Hu'itrrt 

Cnuncil  of  F.it)iionra- .Vilvtser* 

FxefMltlxe  \I  ;»?:-. i..n  .uid  I  iri.illlds.  . 

\  ,Mon  >'  Ae-ii'iautlni  :;nd  .Space  CouDCll.. 

\  .:  .1  lie  -.     n  i:  X-  ( 'nUiietl 

(  111.,  e  of  Cx  d    >1m!   1  letPllsc  Mohilli.>ition.  . 

1  •■    I'eiit  s  C.ami.itte.    on    fund    RaLsm^ 

U  111  :•,  t'  I    1  .    .1      ,.  -e.i  .  ,    • 

Ileli  |H-ndenl  iu'ellele- 

Adxps-irx  Comi:  ;--!.iii  m.  I;.*,  riiovern- 
II a  rital  Hi  .11  ions 

A'a-Wa  Intermilional  K«il  and  llt^'hway 
Coninii--inn 

Anierican   Uatile   Monuments   Commls- 

.^In'iiie  F'ni  ""i-'y  CommissioTi    

Hi  im!  of  I  lie.  .-'Mior^  ol  the  J-ederal  RosefTe 

.-^xslem      

Civil  .\eroiiaiitics  Board 

Civil  .^erviii'  CoinniKsion 

Civil  War  Centennial  CnmmL<w1on 

("uniniissioii  on  Fine  .\rt-s. 

Comniis-sion  on  Civil  KlKhls 

Oevejopment  l-oan  Kun<l 

Fx|K,r;  Im|Hirt  Hank  of  Washington 

1    .::i.   If. lit  .\dmiii.slr:tlion. — 

Ke.lerii  .\xi.i!ioII  .\«elicy   

Ke<leral  Coul  .Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view  - - 

Ff<leral  Conuniinication.s  Cornmi.s.«ion  . .. 
KedemI  Deiwsit  In?iirine<'  Corixiration.. 

Ke'ieral  Monie  I-oaii  F'aiik  Hii«rd 

Eedetal  Mediation  liiid  Conciliation  S^-rv- 

Ve.Ieral  I'ower  Coinmi.ssion 

Federal  Trade  Commission — - 

Foreipn  Claims  .Settlement  romiuls.sion.. 

(ieiieral  Acroinuinp  0(n<'e 

fJctiera!  Sn-vices  .\d ministration 

Oovernnient  Printing  Ollice 

Uousiiif  and  Home  Flnanee  Agency 


'  I  t 

.M..y  Ajiril  In-  T>o- 


90.882 

>-.  Ml 

.'.1  7 )  1 

3<i.  o.'.U 

7.  7x«i 

,'>73.  7o«. 

7'J,  78* 

411 
4A5 

» 

71 

3 

.W 
1,784 


13 
3 

10 

6,786 

.S97 

7.53 

3,708 

7 

6 

81 

1« 

2.51 

235 

40,9113 

1.34«. 

1.2.V.> 
l.tW 

345 
WW 

54 

4.  751 

29. 712 

11,143 


87 

9S2 

2,900 

•x 

'►•«. 

»i7 

4f<. 

375 

■*i 

'Jl 

1,217 

V  .v.i 
'<■-'  j<-i 

4<l8 
457 

am 

70 
3 

fill 
1.791 


19 


12 
6.83.) 

.592 

74y 

3,713 

7 

6 

78 

247 

40.  -.02 


1.353 
1.249 

l.ll'il 

3)1 

8t>5 

Him 

53 

4,765 

2y.  t'iri 

11.1H9 


679 

1.501 

106 


63 


3 
..... 

351 


3 

8 

4 

5 
..... 

"iio 

8 


2,674 


2 
40 


14 


I  Miv  fifure  inclu'les  ]».'■  seamen  on  I'le  mil-  if  the  M  iriiiiae  .\dr.;.i  :-•■  .in  n. 

'  .May  flj;urc  bicliides 'J, il<>2  employees  ol  the  loiernaiional  C,«,\  e:  a.ou  .Idmini-ua- 
tion,  ascomparol  with  2,(M1  in  .\pril.  ,      .,      -. 

»  M:iy  (ii;ure  Iniliides  KVI  eniployixis  of  the  Peace  Conis  as  comparc'i  with  8.  in 
Ai>ril. 


D(  pal  ;m.:il  </r  .icei,.  y 


May      j     April  In-      :     1  )e- 

I  i-rcase      cre:is« 


I: 


it    ii'eiiei. 


.1,  C; 
sUiH 


s-  Continued 

all-    -    f 'oTIl'ld-^lon 

I.  (.11,1;. eret-  (.uiiimi.siion 

Acroiriutics  and  .Space  Admln- 


If. 
2,365 

I'V  t'M 
3'J. 

«e 

ao 

333 

1.752 

122 


4t 

217 

25 

■2rs 


li.u 
N  i.l 

ivtr.iinn 

N,.tio:ial  CapiLd  Housiiip  .Authority 

N..lional  C.ipUal  I'launmt  C<)!nmi.s.sMiu 

Nation:ii  C.ipit  il  Tran^iwrtatioii  .\gency.. 

National  (iailery  o(  .Krl 

Nation:il  I.al«or  Kelationp  Board 

National  Medi  ition  Ho  ird 

.National  .S|  let.cp  Foundai  ion 

Out  l(H)r    R. 'Te:i!ir)ii    K»-!»»iirces   Beview 

( ■omii.*k-ii.i' 

P.ui.inia  Ci!..: - 

I'residenl's  Commiltecon  Equal  Em|»loy- 

nient  itpport unity 

Iv.iilroa.l  Ri  Mfnu  lit  Bcmrd *.: 

Kem  (.-oti  .!  ;n'i   Ho,,rd  . .  - 

.■-!     Laxx'ir.T    ^  a  <  .>    1  )i  velopmcnt  Cor- 

."^.  (aintics  .1!..!  I-  xe;i.ii,.e  Commission 

.■elective  S«rvie»'  System 

SiiKill  liusiiicss  Adininis-traiion 

SmittksoM.il I  iTisiitution 

.■<ildiei>'  1  li.'ae 

South   C  .ri  ana.    <  ieoriria.    .^lalutnia,  and 

Flond.  i  \\  ater  -iii.iy  Commission 

Suhversive  .\c!ivUies  Control  Board 

'1  .r'T  ( '..nimis'^inn  _ 

'1   IX  Court  oftlu-  Cniled  Slates 

'1  eones^.<-  Valley  .\u'lx.ril\    

■|  .     .-  '.X  ,.ter  Stud.x  1  I  ::i!:..ssion 

l'..'^.  Information  .^Ceiicy.. 

Vet  CI  alls'  .\.lminLstratloii 

Total  exclu'liiig  DtJ«.vtment  of  Defcitse.' 1,2*6.  300  jl,  280,  943 
Net  increase,  exdudiug  l>i>:irtment  of 

I  li  fell.se . 


15 
2.370 

1 

6 

1'    '■-] 
3vrj 

143 

«8 

» 

334 

1.746 

11« 

680 

e' 

6 
16 

i 

270 

3 

63 

25 

•;.  1 71 

•.'74 

6 

1 

1  '".'J 
1    i^s 



w 

4.'> 


Depart  meiil  of  Defense: 

Dlliir  of  ilic  .Secretary  of  Dciense 

Depajtmeiil  of  the  .\rmy s.. 

Department  of  the  .Navy 

Depurtmeiit  of  ilie  Air  Force 

Total.  Department  of  Defense 

.Net  increase,  Department  of  Defense 

';iai:d  total.  Including  D«oartmcnt  of 

1  lefell-SC 

\i!  uiiTiM-e.  i.aludlug  Depar'  B«it  of 

l>r/.'i;-r 


•  AboK-hed  by  Executive  Order  K>0J7  d>.o 
:  lU'x  i.si-.i  oil  I  .~i-  0:  l.iier  iii/oMi.atii'ii. 


M- 


!••■!. 
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July  12 


T.vBi.i:  III. — FtJeral  perso}inel  oulnide  (he   I'nitcd  Statc-^  Dnplmini  Inj  thv  executive  arjencies  during  Maii  IC'd!,  and  compai i^-on   wiih 

April  Ifjfil 


IVpartiueiU  or  agency 


I  \..  iiiivo 'lepartmnit.-   (.■\<0['t  lir[i.irlmciit  of 

\i;ncultiirp 

('oniincrt'O. -.       .      .._       . 

llf.ilth,  E'llKMlion.  ;ill>l  Wolf.LM' 

iMtrrior 

Jii^ti.-f 

I.it'or 

I'ti.-t  OirKv... 

>f;iti' ; '- 

Treasury 

liiU-peii'leiit  ;ii;('ucii>^: 

American    lianlc    .\Ii>iiiiniiTit~    CVunmis- 

siori 

.\tuniic  EniTsy  ("iiiniiii.<>inii    

rivil  .\orunautics  Boar'l .  _ _ 

("ivil  .■Service  ("omiiiissioti 

Ke'leral  .\.viaij(jn  .\iroii<-y . 

Ko'lcral  ("()inriiuiii(alic>ii.<  C'onmiis.sio'] 

F\"ipr;il  Dfposit  In.>iirance  CoriKirutiini 

Forpinn  Clninis  Settlenietit  Conimi.<^iiin... 

•  i.'nei  al  .\cc(umtinc  OHU'c. 

lloiisinc  aii'l  Iloriio  P'inanct'  .Xizeiicy.    ... 
-Vitional  .Vorouaiitics  aii^i  Space  Ailiiiin- 

i.-tration 

N.itional  I,alx>r  Ki'lUion,-;  llnaril 

-Vatiornl  .'^tit'iice  Fouii'litinii 


May 


1,024 

aT'i 

47H 
32S 

<JH 

1.310 

2H,  "AS 


433 

3t; 
1 

3 


2 
71 

lit; 

9 
31 


Ajirll 


1,(111 
.W2 
471 
474 

3;n 

Kti 

1.29H 

■>.  319 


4:i,- 

1 

3 

970 

9 


2 

71 
I!.'-. 


9 
2«* 

,5 


In- 

erra.^ 

De- 
ere.ise 

13 
4' 

18 

219 

8 

10 

3    ' 

1 

9 

2 

i 

1 

2 

Department  or  agency 


May 


Iniieoendcnt  agcndes— Continued 
I'Anama  Canal 


Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Snijiti.-oniim  lu.^litution 

'lennessee  \alley  Authority 

t'.S.  Information  Apency 

Veterans'  Administration , 

Virgin  Islands  CoriK)ration 


Total,  cxeludinp  Denarlnient  of  Defense 

Net  incrca.se.  excluiiinc  Department  of 

Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  .\rmy 

Department  of  tlie  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 


Total,  Department  of  Dtfen.se 

>i'et  iiicrcu.se,  l>ci)iirtment  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  Including  Department  of 
Dcfen.se 

Net  Increase,  including  I)epartnient  of 
Dcfen.se 


13.979 

l,'i7 

32 

8 

6 

8.012 

1,(137 

1.032 


59,301 


44 

.I I.  2'22 
22!3«0 
28,843 


102.490 


1G1,860 


April 


13,  R.'i9 

ir<7 

32 

e 
3 

R,  fKW 
1,(144 
1,U24 


In-     I     1>«- 

1  Teaso    ;   (  rea.s»> 


120 


58,996 


41 

.VI,  KtH 
22,  271 
2H,  896 


102,  avj 


lfd,a'52 


404 


3!) 


3Go 


3 
374 
110 


406 


53 


443 


53 


000 


w 


MI9 

I 


■  May  fiiiure  iiuliiiics  !2.3ss  einpkjyci'-- of  the  IntiTiiatiori.i!  Cnojicr  ition  Admini.s- 
tracoii.  a.-;  compariMl  with  12, Jl'  in  Aiiril.  The.-*  ICA  rijjuns  uu  hi.lc  cniplovees  who 
are  pai'l  from  f(.ri'ii:ti  furrm,  ir-;  '.Irpositcii  l.\- forcipii  goveniinent^  in  .1  tni,-;t"fund  for 


this  purjipse.    Tlie  May  figure  includes  3,.V48  of  tlK-se  trust  fimd  employees  and  tin* 
April  figure  includes  3„')12. 
'  May  figure  includes  1  employee  of  the  reoce  Corps. 


T  \Bi.K  I\  .~I),disl:  iai  cinp!ni/rfy  ,,/  the  Federal  (ionroincnf  inside  and  outside  the  United  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

Mai/  lf"!l.  mill  comparison  with  April  l!)6l 


r>rliai  ri]:irit 


K\i(uuve  ■Icp.iitineiit^    e\(t  pt  I  >rparlinfiil  of 
1  >i'ffiisei 

.Xericulturo _ 

CiiiiimiTcv 

Interior 

Tost  Ollitr 

Treasury 

Indcin'ridcnt  ageiuu-;: 

.\loniic  Energy  (.'oriiini>.-iion 

Federal  .Vvi.ition  .\nency 

( leneral  ServicTs  .\diiiini.stration 

(iovernment  Printini;  (Mlur 

N.itioniil  .\eronautui;  and  Space  Adniiu- 
i.s  t  ration _ 

i'liiama  Canal..   

.-t.  I>awn'iict  St-auay  Development  t'or- 
IKjr.ition. .   . . . 

Tcnne.s.'Jt'o  \'alley  .\nthority 

\'irKin  I.<lands  Cor|>or  ition". 

Total,  excluding  Depardnenf  of  Defense 
Net  iiicrea,sc,  exciudniL:  Department  of 
Defeiist' 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defcn.sc: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  Inited  Hiates 

Outside  the  Initcd  States 

Department  of  the  .Navy: 

Inside  the  Inited  States 

Outside  the  I'nited  States 

Department  of  the  Air  Forc<>: 

Inside  the  I'nitcd  States 

Outside  the  United  States 


May 


Total,  Department  of  Defen.se 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense. 

(•rand  total.  Including  Department 
of  Defense 

Net  increase,  Including  Department 
of  Defense... 


>  137, 100 
'4.500 

106,872 
475 

149.  ]3« 
1,540 


April 


401,625 


)  136, 087 
»4,S07 

196,040 
474 

149. 634 
1,534 


401, 185 


In- 
irea.« 


De- 
cn-ase 


1.013 
1 

e' 


7 

77 

406 


lirj' 


44<i 


2,040 


582 


I.4-.S 


'  Sul.jcct  to  reNi.-ion,  -  Kevi.-f.l  on  Iia.-i.-  of  lat.r  infonriati.in 

i  ABI.K   \  .—  }■  on  iijii    nationals    woikimi    umh  r    I 


'"'■'-    >    7 '"".'/"    nanonais   wo, ki ,.,,   ,nni,  r    I    .S.    amnn.s  onrsras.   rxduded  from   tahh.,   1   throuah   IV  of  thi,  r,  uorl    irhn 
''.'■Pron^hd  hi,  roulnuiual  a.ram,  nt  I..  ,,r.  m  th   I  -niU,!  States  andforc.gn  governments,  or  because  of  the  nat^lhn"  ork  ^ 

ot  lundsjrom  which  thru  or,-  panl.  as  m   M,,;   H'^: I .  and  vnwpansnn  with  April  l.'Wt 


sr  services 
the  source 


Country 


Total 


May 


.\  list  ra  11a 

Caniulu 

Crete. 

Knu'Iaiid. 

1-  ranee 

( lerniany 

<  Ireecc- 

1  ipau 

K..rea.. 

-Morcx'ct). . 

.Nt'therlamis.. 
\  ir\v;iy 

Saudi  .\rabla. 
I  rinidnd-._.. 


Total. 


1 

32 

s\ 

.3,  :ti7 

21.7H7 

SO,  (l.-.<) 

272 

.>i,  7'WJ 

(i.  21S 

2, '^n 

44 

21 

.'■) 
599 


April 


Army 


May 


1 

,32 

.50 

3.317 

21.7,30 

80.  2fM 

270 

!\\  lV,i.) 

t),  2«..3 

2,  ^y5 

44 

24 

.i 


April 


I\022 
ti7.  2;-,l 

20.  .3i2' 
'..  21h 


17,884 
67,406 


20, 081 
6,263 


-Navy 


May 


:| 


10 
5 

61 
14,993 
853 


171,003 


171,  110 


ni.S03 


111.634 


500 


April 


Air  Force 


May 


10 

r> 

68 

ifi,67(V 

856 

"'"m 


32 

.11 

3,298 

3.  7(iO 

12.  7:o« 

272 

20,458 

1,987 

44 

2( 

5 


16,530 


16,  021 


42,660 


April 


32 
SO 

3,208 

3,  H4f) 

12.  74() 

270 

20,512 

"'2' mi 

44 

24 
5 


N.itlon  i!  A. 

.itil  -|.  1(1' 
irati. 


ronauiics 
\dminls- 
>n 


May 


42,860 


April 


1961 
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Statement    by    Mr     Byrd    of    Virginia 

Kxpf'.itivc  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
in*  !.•  repnrted  civilian  employment  In  the 
n  iiith  of  May  totaling  2.386.282  Tliis  was 
a  :,et  mcrea.se  of  8  597  compared  with  em- 
(/.lynieiii  reported  In  the  preceding  month 
of  April 

Cu  ilutn  employn'.eiit  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  miinihs  in  fiscal  year  1961.  which  began 
Jiilv  I    H»60  follows: 


Month 


l!)flo-July 

.\UJ5USt 

S<'i)tember... 

October 

November 

Dewmber 

January 

Fi  bni  iry 

.March  

April 

-May 


1901 


Employment 


2,382,5«l 
2,384,033 
2,364.636 
2.360.534 

2,  3«KI.  667 

2,  ;i.vi.  737 

2,  3i2,  S37 
2.358,141 
2.365.230 

2,  377.  fis.^ 
2,  ;iKO.  2»2 


Increaac 


2,384 


133 


.\304 

7.080 

12.  4.Vi 

8.  .'.97 


Decrease 


125 

4.  lir.' 

3,  U.V  I 
3,0UU 


Total  Federal  employment  In  clvilinn  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  May  was  1.345.661,  an 
increase  of  5.722  as  compared  with  the  April 
total  of  1.339.939.  ToUil  civUian  employment 
In  the  military  agencies  In  May  was  1,040  621 
an  Increfi^e  of  2.87,=i  ;i.':  comp.ired  with  1  037  - 
746   in    April 

Civilian   agencc^^   reporting   the   larger    in- 
crea.ses    were    Agrkultnrc    E>eiiartment    with 


2.913,  Post  Office  Department  with  1,519, 
Interior  Department  with  1.221,  Labor  De- 
partment with  691.  and  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority with  514  The  largest  decrease  wa« 
reported  by  the  Treasury  Department  with 
2.683  Increases  m  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture  and   Int€rior   were   largely    seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  Increases 
in  civilian  employment  were  reported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  with  2,852.  and 
the  Deparimeiit  of  the  Navy  with  400.  The 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  reported  a 
decrease  of  416 

Inside  the  United  States  Chilian  employ- 
ment increa.sed  7.789,  and  outside  the  United 
States  civilian  employment  increased  808 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
in  May   totaled  563.170,  r.n  increase  of   1,458 

These  figures  are  from  rejxjrts  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  tlie  Joint  Com- 
initt.ee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Exi>enditure6. 

lOREIC.N     NATION, \L.S 

The  t.ital  cjf  2.386.282  civilian  empi.  veer 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Fede/al  agen- 
cies In  their  regular  monthly  persunnel  re- 
ports includes  some  foreigii  nationals  ein- 
jjloycd  in  US.  Government  activitie;  abroad, 
taut  m  addition  to  these  there  wer?  171.003 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
o\erseas  during  May  who  were  not  counted 
m  the  usual  per.'onnel  reports  The  number 
m  April  was  171,116  A  breakdown  of  this 
cnipioynient  for  May  follows: 


Counlry 

Total 

1 

32 

.M 

3.317 

21 .  787 

80,050 

272 

5.\  763 

r<.  218 

2,  MO 

44 

34 

5 

509 

Arniy 

Navy 

Air  Force 

National  Aero- 

tmiitic's  ati.l 
Spaiic  Admin- 
istration 

Aiistrikliii                      .       ...   .  . 

• 

1 

Canaila 

Crete    

Kn^l-iii'l  

l-raru>'    . 

<  !•  ritiaiiy . 

18.022 

67.251 

19 

61 

32 
SI 

3.298 
3.  700 

1 2.  :.is 

Japan         ....  .. 

20.312 
6,218 

14,903 
M»" 

211.  4M 

i.'ow" 

44 

34 

5 

Korea. 

-Morocco 

Ni  iherl.indit ^ 

.^.ui'il  \ral»ia      ...     -  . 

'!  rilU'l.el       

oSjv 

Total 

171.003 

111.803 

16.530 

42.660 

1 

By  Mr    YARBOROUGH: 
S  2240    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Robert- 
son  Construction  Co.;   to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (by  request): 
S  2241  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Jicarilia 
-Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  Reservation. 
N.  Mex  ,  approximately  391  43  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  .land;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Anderson  whci: 
he  introduce  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
liider  a  separate  heading.! 

By  Mr    SYMINGTON  1  f or  himself  a:;d 
Mr   Long  of  Missouri  1  : 
S   2242    A    bill    to    amend    section    491    of 
title     18     United    States    Code,    prohibiting 
certain    acts    involving    the    vise    of    tokens 
siUgs    disks    devices,  papers,  or  other  thir.gs 
v.hlcli  arc  similar  m  size  and  shape  to  the 
lawful  coins  or  other  currency  of  the  Uiiited 
States:    i-j  xhe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr     CARROLL    (for    himself    a:.d 
Mr   Allott  .  : 
S    2243    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lee    R 
Ciarcla,  also  Known   as  Lino  Rios  Garcia;    to 
tl.c  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  HICKEY  (  for  himself  and  Mr 
McGf.K>  : 
.'-^  2244  A  bill  to  perfect  the  method  of 
collecting  irrigation  charges  on  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reser\ation  in  Wyoming;  to 
the  Commutee  on  Itit-erior  and  Insular  Af- 
lairs 

I  Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hickey  when  he 
mtrtxiuced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  vsn- 
der  a  separate  heading  1 

By  Mr    HICKEY   (for  himself,  Mr    Mc- 
Gee    Mr    Hruska,  and  Mr    CrRTist  : 
S  2245    A  bill   to  amend   the  act   granting 
the  consent   of  Congress   to  the   negotiation 
of    certain    compacts    by    the    .States    of    Ne- 
braska. Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota  in  order 
^  to  extend  the  time  for  such  negotiation;   to 
the   Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hickey  when  he 
ir.trrKluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  1 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

A^  in  e.xecutive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
(  V.  Foreign  Relation,'; 

Edward  T  Wailes,  i)f  tlie  Di.-trict  of  Colum- 
bi.i.  a  Foreign  Service  ufRcer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic, 

William  P.  Snow  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ii-e  officer  of  the  c.ass  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  E.vtraordmary  .md  Plenipo- 
tf-ntiary  to  Paragu;  y; 

Seymour  J.  Rubin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ge;ieral  Counsel  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Admiiustration.  in 
the  Department  of  State: 

Robert  P  Woodward,  of  Minr.esota.  a  For- 
eign .Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, t(j  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  : 
and 

deLesseps  S.  Morrison,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
c)f  American  State.;,  with  the  rank  of  am- 
ba.ssador. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr 

DiRKSEN  I  . 

S  2237.  A  bin  to  permit  the  entry  of  cer- 
tain eligible  alien  orphans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee (in  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SMATHERS: 

S.2238  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inteinai  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
construction  of  family  fallout  shelters  of 
a  type  and  design  approved  by  the  OflRce  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr    ERVIN   (for  himself.  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Keating)  : 

S  2239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  incorporate  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution." 
approved  June  9,  1906  (34  Stat.  227) ,  In  order 
to  remove  the  statutory  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  property  such  society  may  re- 
ceive, purchase,  hold.  sell,  and  convey  at 
any  one  time,  to  the  Committ-ee  on  the 
Judiciary, 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

EAST   ORANGE— THE   NATION'S 
CLEANEST  TOWN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  I  submit  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  concurrent  resolution  to  con- 
cratulate  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  East. 
Orange.  N.J..  for  its  award  as  the  Na- 
tion's Cleanest  Town. 

The  award,  given  by  the  National 
Clean  Up — Paint  Up— Fix  Up  Bureau,  is 
one  more  fitting  recognition  of  the  spirit. 
pride,  and  dedication  of  the  people  and 
public  officials  of  East  Orange  in  mak- 
ing a  ."success  of  urban  living. 

As  a  preeminently  urban  nation,  we 
seem  too  often  to  be  apathetic  about  the 
monumental  ugliness  and  deterioration 
surrounding  us.  But  operating  on  the 
fundamental  truth  expressed  by  East 
Orange's  distinguished  mayor,  James 
Kelly,  that  "when  the  amenities  go. 
blight  moves  in."  the  people  of  East 
Orange  have  demonstrated  their  desire 
and  determination  to  create  an  attrac- 
tive, clean,  and  healthy  community. 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure.  Mr. 
President,  to  offer  this  tribute  to  the 
citizens  of  East  Orange  and  their  mayor, 
who  has  been  an  outstanding  leader  in 
the  effort  to  enhance  and  humanize  our 
cities.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  32),  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress hereby  extenda  Its  greetings  and  fellci- 
tatloas  to  the  city  of  East  Orange.  New  Jer- 
sey. In  recognition  of  the  presentation  to 
It  on  May  8.  1981.  of  the  Ernest  T.  Trigg 
Trophy,  the  Grand  National  Award  In  the 
1960  National  Cleanest  Town  Contest  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Clean  Up — Paint  Up — 
Fix  Up  Bureau. 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  PART  1  OF 
HEARINOS   ENTITLED   "INTERNA- 
TIONAL  DEVELOPMENT   AND    SE- 
CURITY" 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  172; ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
fifteen  hundred  additional  copies  of  part 
1  of  the  hearings  entitled  "International  De- 
velopment and  Security."  held  by  that  com- 
mittee during  the  Elghty-aeventh  Congres.s, 
first  session. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  PART  2  OP 
HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT  Al^D  SE- 
CURITY" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  173 •;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
fifteen  hundred  additional  copies  of  part  2 
of  the  hearings  entitled  'International  De- 
velopment and  Secvu-lty."  held  by  that  com- 
mittee during  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 
first  session. 


PRINTING  OP  REPORTS  ENTITLED 
"LIMITATIONS  ON  LOWER  BASIN 
USES  OF  WATER  DUE  TO  SHORT- 
AGE OP  COLORADO  POVER  SUP- 
PLY" AND  "LIMITATIONS  ON  UP- 
PER BASIN  DEVELOPMENTS  DUE 
TO  SHORTAGE  OP  COLORADO 
RIVER  SUPPLY"  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  two  reports,  one  entitled 
"Limitations  on  Lower  Basin  Uses  of 
Water  Due  to  Shortage  of  Colorado 
River  Supply."  dated  March  18.  1961, 
prepared  by  Raymond  A.  Hill,  consulting 
engineer,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  the  second 
report  being  entitled  "Limitations  on 
Upper  Basin  Developments  Duo  to 
Shortage  of  Colorado  River  Supply." 
dated  March  7. 1961.  also  by  Raymond  A. 
Hill,  consulting  engineer,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  that  the  two  reports  to  which 


I  have  referred  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  174 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  rejwrts  pertaining  to 
the  water  supply  available  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  t )  the  States  of  the  upper  and 
lower  basins,  be  printed,  with  an  ll!\istra- 
tlon,  as  a  Senate  document 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  REPORT  ON 
FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  COUNTY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  .submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  17.5  >  :  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Committee;  on  Reduction 
of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  3,000 
additional  copies  of  a  report  on  Federal  ci- 
vilian employment  by  county,  prepared  by 
that  committee  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress. 


LUCY  LEE  SILCOX  WOOD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Admini.stration,  re- 
ported an  original  re.solution  i.S.  Re.s. 
176;  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Lucy  Lee  Sil- 
cox  Wood,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  the  headint,'  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.'* 


JACQUELINE  E.  AUCHAMPAUGH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  <S.  Re.";. 
177 »  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Jacqueline  E. 
Auchampaugli,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees."^ 


DATE  OP  COMMENCEMENT  OF 
TERM  OF  SERVICE  OF  SENATOR 
TOWER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
178)  to  establish  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  of  service  of 
John  G.  Tower,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees."; 


DONATION  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
JICARILLA  APACHE  TRIBE,  NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  donate  to  the  Jicarilla  Apache 


Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  Reservation,  N. 
Mex.,  approximately  391.43  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  land.  I  ask  unanimous 
coivsent  tiiat  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  dated  June  30, 
requesting  the  introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation and  providing  background  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  need  for 
donating  certain  lands  to  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Tribe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thf 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  leitc'r  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  '  S.  2241)  to  donate  to  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla 
Reseivation,  N.  Mex.,  approximately 
391  43  acres  of  federally  owned  land,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Anderson,  by  request, 
wa.s  received,  read  twice  by  iLs  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bv  il  cnoitcd  by  the  Stiiate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  Stateu  of 
Aricrica  in  Congress  a'><ernblcd.  That  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  State.s 
In  the  following  described  land  containing 
391  4:i  acres,  morf  or  lf-s.s  sltuiited  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexio  and  now  in  use  by  the 
Jicarilhi  Ap.iche  Irlbe  of  the  Jicarilla 
Reservation  — 

Township  32  north,  range  1  west.  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian: 

Section  31.  lots  1,  2.  3.  east  half  northwest 
quiuter,  northeast  quarter  s«>uthwei>t  quar- 
xer    contai.nlng  234.38  acres,  more  or  less; 

S<^ctioti  30.  I'.t  4,  northeast  quarter  south- 
wp^»  quarter  lot  3.  southeast  quarter  south- 
Wf.->r  quarter,  containing  156.20  acres,  more 
or  less; 

BPKinnlng  at  corner  number  1,  from  which 
the  northwest  corner  of  section  30,  tuwruhip 

32  north,  T-.M^e  1  west.  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian,  bears  north  57  degrees  40  min- 
utes west,  a  distance  of  2,676  feet.  Thence 
from  corner   numbered    1   south,  63  degree.-; 

33  minutes  west,  a  distance  of  396  feet  to 
corner  numi>ere<i  2;  thence  south  36  decrees 
27  minutes  Piv-st.  a  distance  of  100  feet  to 
corner  numbered  3;  thence  north  53  degrees 
33  minutes  e;ist,  a  distance  of  352  feet  U> 
corner  numl;)ered  4;  thence  north  12  decrees 
52  minutes  west,  a  dlsUnce  of  112  feet  to 
ix>int  of  beginning,  containing  0.85  acre, 
more  or   less; 

Is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  JicarUla  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Jicarilla  Reservation,  New  Mexico, 
subject  to  a  re.servatlon  of  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  use  so  much  of  said  land 
together  with  all  facilities  now  thereon  or 
hereafter  in.stalled  by  the  United  States,  as 
shall  in  the  oj)lnion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  needed  for  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  tribe,  and  subject  to  a  res- 
ervation In  the  United  States  of  a  right-of- 
way  a^-ross  any  part  of  said  land  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interlf)r  deems  desirable  In 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  tribe 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Anderson 

is  as  follows: 

US    Df  PARTMEKT  OT  THE  InteBIOR. 

Office  or  the  SECRrr.\RT, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  30.  1961. 
Hon    Lyndok  JoHNSoif. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wa^hingtoji.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  herewith  Is 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  'To  donate  to  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  Res- 
ervation. N.  Mex.,  approximately  391  43 
acres  of  federally  owned  land." 
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We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  conunittee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted. 

The  Jicarilla  Apaclie  Tribe  wants  to  ac- 
quire the  land  involved  in  order  to  be  in  a 
better  position  to  control  a  watershed  on 
which  the  trll>e  is  dependent  for  its  do- 
mestic water  supply.  The  391  43  acres  con- 
sist of  the  following  four  tracts: 

1.  Eighty-five  hundredths  acre  that  was 
purchased  by  the  United  States  from  private 
owners  in  1903  for  $2(iO. 

2.  Forty  acres  of  public  domain  land  that 
were  set  aside  by  secretiirial  order  (11626 
Ii.d  Dlv.  1903.  JES  of  December  7.  1903. 
for  Indian  sclnxil  purposes  at  the  Jicarilla 
Indian  Agency. 

3.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  and 
fifty-three  hundredths  acres  of  public  do- 
main land  that  were  set  aside  by  secretarial 
order  (7779  Ind  Div  100.  MEW  i'  of  Oct/jber 
30,  1900.  for  a  new  Indian  b<:>ardlnfi  school 
that  was  then  under  construction  on  the 
Jic.trllla  Indian  Reservation 

4  Seventy-eif^ht  \nd  five  hundredths 
acres  of  public  domain  land  that  were  with- 
drawn from  en'ry  urder  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  of  1934,  as  amenried  and  that  are  vacant 
but  have  been  used  v  ithout  formal  order  for 
agency  and  Fchool    piiposes. 

Tracts  2.  3  and  4  make  up  a 
continuous  strip  of  land  that  borders  the 
original  western  b<ji;nd:iry  of  the  reserva- 
tion, but  is  outside  that  boundary  Im- 
mediately south  of  the  strip,  but  also  out- 
side the  boundary,  is  a  tract  of  151  78  acres 
that  was  donated  to  the  tribe  In  1944.  and 
the  title  is  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust.  Immediately  north  of  the  strip,  but 
al.so  outside  the  boundary,  is  a  tr.ict  of  155  80 
acres  that  was  purclia.sed  for  the  tribe  in 
trust  under  the  Indiin  Reorganization  Act. 
The  purchase  was  made  in  1940  Tract  No. 
1.   above,  is  surrounded  by  this  latter  tract 

The  four  tracts  covered  by  the  bill  are 
important  key  tracts  for  the  present  water 
system  that  serves  tlie  Jicarilla  Agency 
the  Indian  board  fchool  dormitory,  the 
Dulce  Public  .School,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice facilities,  and  t^.e  tribal  housing  and 
development  program  The  powerhouse 
and  pumping  plant  for  ilie  present  domestic 
water  system  are  lorated  on  tract  No.  1. 
The  present  domestic  water  storage  tanks  are 
*  located  on  tracts  2.  3,  and  4  The 
main  waterline  from  the  pumptnp;  plant 
and  the  only  access  road  for  the  pumping 
plant  cross  this  land  A  proposed  improve- 
ment of  the  Dulce  c  omestic  water  systeno. 
which  is  a  community  within  the  reserva- 
tion, and  a  business  and  industrial  develop- 
ment planned  for  tie  donated  land  south 
of  tracts  2.  3.  and  4.  will  require  waterlines 
across  these  tracts. 

In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
tribe,  the  land  in  qu<  stion  should  be  placed 
In  tribal  ownership 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advi.sed  us 
that   there   is   no  oljjec-tlon   to   the  presenta- 
tion of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  pirogram. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  a  Carver.  Jr  . 
Assistant  Scmtary  of  the  Interior. 


VnND    RIVER    RESERVATION 
IRRIGATION  CHARGES 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1961,  I  was  joined  by  my  col- 
leauue,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGeeI,  in  the  introduction  of  S. 
536  to  approve  an  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  adjusting,  deferring, 
and  canceling  certain  irrigation  charges 
against  non-Indian-owned  lands  under 
the  Wind  River  irrigation  project,  Wyo- 


ming. The  cancellation  totals,  in  round 
figures,  $36,000. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  bill  are  the  owners  of 
the  non-Indian  lands.  It  appears  now 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
a  different  policy  with  respect  to  delin- 
quent payments  on  the  lands  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 
of  individual  Indians.  A  new  superin- 
tendent on  the  reservation  acting  under 
vkliat  appears  to  be  a  Department  policy 
is  collecting  the  delinquent  Indian  ac- 
counts by  holding  back  money  from  the 
per  capita  distribution  of  tribal  funds. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to 
understand  that  the  United  States  is 
involved  in  this  matter  in  two  capacities. 
First,  the  United  States  is  the  trustee  for 
some  9.000  acres  of  land  in  the  irrigation 
project  held  in  trust  because  of  the  prob- 
lem of  fractionated  heirship,  now  under 
study  by  the  Con.sress.  As  such  it  is  the 
manaper  of  this  land  and  in  a  position  to 
exeri  some  management  skill  in  making 
certain  that  it  earns  at  least  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  charges  levied 
acainst  it.  Second,  the  United  States 
IS  the  bill  collector  by  virtue  of  acting  as 
the  di.'^bursing  agent  for  the  distribution 
of  the  per  capita  funds.  Because  col- 
lection is  so  ca.sy  by  withholding  from 
the  per  capita  distribution  there  is  a 
tendency,  reservation  leaders  believe,  for 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  take 
the  ea.sy  way  out  and  just  collect  the  ir- 
rigation charires  from  the  per  capita 
di.stribution.  At  the  same  time  the  Bu- 
reau is  willing  to  waive,  as  provided  in 
S.  356.  the  charges  on  certain  parcels  of 
land  which  has  been  found  unable  to 
bear  the  burden  of  such  charges. 

In.  the  interest  of  securing  a  study  of 
this  matter  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
senior  colleague  I  Mr.  McGeeI  as  cospon- 
sor.  a  bill  to  perfect  the  method  of  col- 
lecting irrigation  charges  on  the  Wind 
River  Reservation  in  Wyoming. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  comple- 
tion of  my  remarks  a  news  item  from  the 
Lander,  Wyo.,  State  Journal  of  June  8. 
1961,  outlining  the  collection  of  these 
delinquent  Indian  charges.  In  closing 
I  emphasize  that  I  introduce  this  bill  so 
that  the  matter  may  be  properly  studied 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  news 
item  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2244  >  to  perfect  the 
method  of  collecting  irrigation  charges 
on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation 
in  Wyoming,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hickey 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  McGee*,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insuiar  Affairs. 

The  news  item  presented  by  Mr. 
HiCKEY  is  as  follows: 

[From    the    Lander    (Wyo.)     State    Journal. 
June  8,   1961) 

Per  Capita  Pay  Nicked  roR  Old  Water 
Charges 

a  number  of  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  In- 
dians got  smaller  per  capita  checks  this 
month.  And  it  will  stay  that  way  until  they 
are  paid  upon   past  due  irrigation  charges. 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  ordered 
all  reservations  to  get  current  on  those  bills, 
said  Clyde  Hobbs,  new  superintendent  of  the 
Wind  River  Agency  who  took  over  Monday, 
succeeding  Arthur  Arnston  who  was  trans- 
ferred to  South  Carolina. 

The  deductions  made  for  delinquent  op- 
erating and  maintenance  irrigation  charges 
were  the  f^rst  in  some  years,  and  startled 
some  reservation  residents 

They  totaled  $2,500  this  time.  They  will 
continue  until  all  the  delinquent  1960  fees 
are  paid,  which  is  $22,000  worth. 

Tlien.  Mr  Hobbs  said,  "there  will  be  a 
breather  and  we'll  start  in  on  the  charges  m 
previous  years  that  still  aren't  paid,  or  uc 
mnv  dfduct  for  1961  first,  I'm  not  sure  yet." 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  TIME  FOR  COM- 
PLETING THE  NIOBRARA  RIVER 
COMPACT 

Mr,  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
reQue.<?t  of  the  State  engineer  of  Wyo- 
ming. Earl  Lloyd,  I  introduce  for  myself 
and  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee]  and  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska 
and  Mr.  Crmnsl.  a  bill  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  time  in  which  the  States  of 
Wyoming.  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota 
are  authorized  to  negotiate  a  compact 
governing  the  waters  of  the  Niobrara 
River.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Lloyd's  letter  requesting  such  ex- 
tension be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  explanation  for  the  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2245)  to  amend  the  act 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
negotiation  of  certain  compacts  by  the 
States  of  Nebraska.  Wyoming,  and  South 
Dakota  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
sucli  negotiation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hickey  <for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors', was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Lisular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Hickey 
is  as  follows: 

State  of  Wyoming. 
State    Engineers   Office. 
Clieyenne.   June    30,    1961. 
Senator   J.   J    Hickey. 
Senate    Office   Building. 
Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hickey:  As  you  know,  the 
compact  commissioners  of  the  States  of 
Wyoming.  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  have 
been  engaged  for  the  last  few  years  in  nego- 
tiations lor  an  interstate  stream  compact 
relative  to  the  waters  of  the  Niobrara  River 
Tliese  three  States  are  involved  along  that 
stream 

Because  of  somewhat  different  conditions 
m  the  areas  and  the  problems  involved  In 
the  Niobrara  River  Basin,  as  it  concerns 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  and  those  with 
which  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  are  Involved 
it  was  finally  decided  by  the  Joint  commis- 
sion that  separate  compacts  be  agreed  upun 
between  Nebra.ska  and  South  Dakota,  and 
Nebr.-iska  and  Wyoming. 

The  lower  Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Creek 
compact  between  South  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska was  agreed  upon,  signed,  and  has 
been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  those 
States,  As  I  understand,  the  ratifying  legis- 
lation for  this  compact  has  been  introduced 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senators  Roman  L. 
Hruska  and  Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  Nebraska, 
and  the  two  Senators  from  South  Dakota. 
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What  we  felt  was  the  final  draft  of  a  com- 
pact between  the  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska  and  which  has  been  designated  as 
the  "upper  Niobrara  River  compact"  was 
completed  close  to  the  end  of  the  Wyoming 
!ea;islative  session  of  1961.  The  compact  was 
signed  by  Dan  S.  Jones,  Jr.,  as  commissioner 
for  Nebraska  and  by  some  of  the  Niobrara 
compact  commissioners  for  Wyoming,  but 
the  signatures  of  all  members  of  the  Wyo- 
ming commission  have  not  been  secured  and 
some  have  indicated  that  they  would  like 
to  have  a  little  more  time  to  study  some 
of  Its  provisions.  It  was  too  near  the  end 
"f  the  legislature  session  to  secure  unani- 
mous  approval    for   Its    consideration. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  draft  of  the 
compact  as  now  written  or  with  some  minor 
changes  can  be  finally  a-reed  upon  before 
our  next  Wyoming  legislative  session  and 
that  we  can  be  fully  in  agreement  when  it 
Is  presented  to  the  legislature  for  approval. 
Under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  feel  thai 
the  negotiations  can  be  entirely  completed 
before  the  date  of  August  5,  1961,  which  is 
the  final  date  to  which  the  presen*.  consent 
legislation  extends. 

As  the  acting  Wyoming  interstate  streams 
commissioner  and  acting  for  our  commis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  request  that  legislation 
be  Introduced  in  the  Congress  to  extend  the 
time  for  completion  of  negotiation  of  the 
upper  Niobrara  River  com.pact  between  the 
States  of  Nebraska  ai.d  Wyoming  for  at  least 
2  years.  This  would,  I  am  sure,  take  care 
of  the  situation. 

The  same  letter  is  being  sent  to  Senator 
Gale  McGee,  and  I  am  quite  sure  Senators 
Roman  L.  Hrvska  and  Carl  T.  Cl-ktis.  of 
Nebraska,  will  join  with  the  Wyoming  Sena- 
tors in  introducing  the  necessary  legislation 
for  this  extension.  I  am  sending  copies  of 
this  letter  to  them  so  that  they  may  be 
advised  in  this  matter. 

If  I  can  be  of  assistance  in  this  connection, 
please  let  me  know. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Earl  Lloyd. 
State    Engineer    and    Acting    Intcntuic 
Streams   Commissioner. 


MARINE  SCIENCES  AND  RESE.\RCH 
ACT  OP  1961— AMENDMENT 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  901)  to  advance  the 
marine  sciences,  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive 10-year  program  of  oceano- 
graphic  research  and  surveys,  to  promote 
commerce  and  navigation,  to  secure  the 
national  defense,  to  expand  ocean, 
coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  resources,  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  research 
and  survey  ships  and  laboratory  facili- 
ties, to  expedite  oceanographic  instru- 
mentation, to  assure  systematic  studies 
of  effects  of  radioactive  materials  in  ma- 
rine environments,  to  enhance  the  pub- 
lic health  and  general  welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S. 
2201  >  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
services  performed  at  special  places,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
GoLnwATER  on  July  7.  1961. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  reque:^:.  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresje.s.  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follov.s: 

By  M.-.  COOPER: 

Address    eniitied    •American    in    Today's 
World."  delivered  by  Senator  Wavne  Morse 
at  SutTolk  Unl.ersltv.  Boston,  Ma's.,  June  18 
19C1. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  entiled  -Jobless  Teens  Critical 
US.  Problem,-  written  by  Victor  Riesel  and 
published  in  liie  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  July 
10,   1961. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
REIMBURSEMENT  OF  SERVICES 
PERFORMED  AT  SPECIAL  PLACES; 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  7,  1961,  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators Bridges  and  Chavez  were  added  as 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  U.S.  FLAG 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Evolution  of  the  U.S.  Fla??," 
by  Pearl  W.  Norman,  regent,  Lucy  Hoi- 
combe  chapter.  District  of  Columbia 
DAR,  published  in  the  June-July  1961 
issue  of  the  Daughters  of  tlic  American 
Revolution  m.a?azine,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Hecord. 

There  bcin-  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The     EvoLiTioN    of    the    U.S.    Flag 
(By    Pearl    W.    Norman) 

The  Qu\rterma';ter  C"rps  as  required  by 
Uiw.  prrxluced  the  fir-^t  SO-.^tar  banner  de- 
signed and  made  at  the  Philadelphia  Quar- 
termaster Depot,  and  on  Monday.  July  4 
19C0,  the  new  Old  Glory,  by  tradition,  was 
raised  atop  Itidependence  Hail  by  a  color 
guard  of  U.S.  raarincs.  two  In  colonial  sol- 
dier c->atume  a  kI  two  In  dress  blues;  and 
thi.s  Continent:.!  Nation  and  its  two  sister 
outposts  became  as  or.e.  Approximately 
3.000  persons,  iiicluding  US  Senators  Hugh 
ScoTT  and  Jo.siph  S.  Clark  with  Senator 
Hiram  Fonc.  of  Hawaii,  as  .speaker,  attended 
the  2-hour  exercise  in  Independence  Square. 

The  seeds  planted  in  1776  by  our  Revo- 
lutionary fathers  have  grown  into  the  great- 
est stronghold  of  individual  liberty  human 
history  has  recorded,  and  with  God's  help  we 
pray  we  will  cor  tlnue  to  go  forward  to  meet 
the  problems  of  this  age.  th.'it  America  will 
work  to  destroy  the  foul  cloud  of  atheistic 
commiuii.sm.  nrit  by  denirnciation,  but  by 
the  se!r-confidp;it.  gloriously  Inspired  stub- 
born. magnir;ce:u  spirit  of  our  forefathers 
in  177G. 

May  this  genrration.  the  one  now  growing 
to  maturity,  ard  the  ones  to  follow  never 
f. liter  in  their  fight  to  preserve  the  American 
dream. 

The  followinst  hi-toricrtl  information  on 
the  U.S.  flag  was  prepared  at  my  request  by 
Col.  John  D  Mr:rtz.  Jr..  and  staff,  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Institute  of  Heraldry  US 
Army,  Cameron  Station.  Alexandria  Va  for 
publication  in  oMr  DAR  magazine  '(see 
frontispiece). 

My  objective  is  that  it  will  serve  to  re- 
acquaint  all  of  'IS.  adults  and  children  with 
the  wonderful  s  xjry  of  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  our  flaij.  symbol  of  our  Republic- 
and  to  freemen  everywhere  it  means  honor' 
integrity,    and    :-alth    In    the    divine    iwwer' 


It  is  our  Ameilcan  history.  It  is  our  d  nsti- 
tution.  We  have  a  large  group  among  us 
today  who  would  replace  our  Con.stitutlon 
with  a  wf)rld  government  conspiracy  In 
which  our  Republic  would  be  a  pmall  minor- 
ity voice  in  a  sea  rf  tnt;ill'arl:'n  nations, 
shunting  th.e  S^ar-  and  Strii>es  to  a  second- 
ary spot:  that  is  why  our  educational  system 
must  be  on  gunrd  to  tee  tht't  our  ch.lldren 
are  taught  American  lilFtrry.  They  will 
learn  to  prize  their  birthright  more  highly 
and  treasure  It  more  carefully. 

"How  sure  the  bolt  that  justice  wings: 
How  weik  the  arms  a  traitor  brings:  How 
mighty  they  who  steadfast  stand  for  Free- 
dom's fl.ig  :i:id  Freedom's  land  '• 

Bayard    Tov/or  ( 1865) . 

My  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  Colonel 
Martz  and  his  staff  for  their  cooperation: 
without  it  this  brochure  on  our  Stars  and 
Stripes  would  be  Incomplete. 

ORIGIN      ANO      DESIGN      OF      THE     FLAG      OF      TUL 
UNITED    STATES 

The  Continental  Congress,  meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  June  14.  1777.  adopted 
a  resolution  whlcl;  pro\ided  "that  the  flag 
of  the  Thirteen  Uiu'.ed  Si  \tis  be  13  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white:  that  the  Union  be 
13  stars,  white,  on  a  blue  held,  representing 
a  new  constellation."  This  date  h.x<'s  the  an- 
nual ob;.ervance  of  Flag  Day  Most  historians 
agreed  that  the  first  flags  had  the  13  stars 
arranged  in  a  circle. 

Vermont  was  admitted  to  tl.e  Union  in 
1701.  and  Kentucky  in  1792.  On  January 
13,  1794,  Congress  jjrescribed  that  after  May 
1,  1795,  the  flag  should  have  15  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  while:  and  that  the  Uniun 
be  15  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field.  Flags  ap- 
pearing after  this  date  lacked  uniformity  In 
proportions  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
stars. 

Subsequently  five  more  Stales  were  ad- 
mitted: and  a  joint  resolutujn  (.f  Congres.s, 
adopted  on  April  4.  1818.  provided  that  'from 
and  aft*r  the  Fourth  of  July  next,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  13  horizontal  stni>es 
altern.iie  red  and  wliite,  tlua  thp  union  have 
20  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field  "  A  second 
section  provided;  'That  on  the  admission  oX 
every  new  Stale  ii  t)  the  Unl..n,  one  star 
be  added  to  the  union  of  tlie  flag;  and  that 
such  addition  sliall  lake  effect  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  then  next  succeeding  such  admis- 
sion." 

This  marked  a  return  to  13  stripes  and  was 
the  first  conu^ressional  order  that  the  stripes 
shall  be  horizontal.  Another  iinp<-)rtant 
point  in  the  1818  resolution  was  the  provi- 
sion for  addiUi;  stars  (.n  July  4th  following 
the  admission  of  new  States. 

There  have  been  27  star  arrangements  of 
the  flag  since  1777.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury there  were  wide  variations  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  stars  and  in  the  sizes  and 
proportions  of  the  flas.  Sometimes  the  stars 
were  in  rows,  sometimes  In  the  outline  of 
a  great  star,  or  an  enlarged  circle  with  one 
large  star  in  the  center.  In  sfjme  instances 
not  all  of  the  stars  pointed  upward. 

Prior  to  admission  of  Alaska  on  January  3 
1959.  and  Hawaii  on  August  21.  1959,  the 
States  nuist  recently  admitted  to  the  Union 
were  New  Mexico.  January  6.  19rj,  and  Ari- 
zona, Febru  iry  14,  l'U2, 

Prior  to  their  admi.sslon.  the  flag  consisted 
of  13  red  and  white  stripes  and  a  blue  field 
containing  46  stars.  The  stars  were  arranged 
in  six  rows.  From  the  top.  the  fir.<;r,  third 
fourth,  and  sixth  row.s  had  eight  stars  each, 
the  second  and  fllih  rows  li'.d  seen  stars 
each. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  enacted  in  1303 
there  had  been  constituted  a  Joint   Army- 
Navy  Board.  consLstlng  of  eight  members- 
four  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  four  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
This  Board  was  established  for  the  purpose 
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of  conferring  on  various  subjects  of  mutual 
Interest  to  the  two  military  services,  and 
apparently  It  was  maintained  continuously 
with  replacements.  In  \i>\2  the  Board  con- 
sisted c)f  the  following  members:  Adm. 
George  Dewey  (herfj  of  t!  e  Battle  of  Manila 
Bav  In  the  Spanish-American  Warl,  senior 
member:  Re:ir  Adm  Chirles  E.  V'reeland; 
Rear  Adm  Sidney  Augustus  Stanton;  Capt. 
TempUn  Morris  Potts,  U.:^.  Navy;  Maj.  Gen. 
Leonard  WcK^d:  Maj.  Gen.  William  H  Carter; 
Brig.  Oen  Era.smus  M  Weaver,  and  Brig 
Cien.  A.  L   Mills. 

On  February  7.  1912.  the  Joint  Army-Navy 
Board  filed  a  report  of  re-rommendiitlons  for 
changing  the  design  of  tlie  flag  from  46  to 
48  stars.  This  reixjrt.  s  It^ned  by  Admiral 
Dev.ey  as  senior  member  was  forwarded  to 
the  President  The  report  recommended  that 
one  star  be  added  m  eacn  of  the  two  rows, 
which  theretofore  had  contained  seven  stars. 
Tlit.s  made  up  a  blue  field  containing  six 
rows  of  eight  stars  each.  A  blueprint  of  the 
proposed  design  was  filed  with  the  report. 
Tlic  recommendation  was  approved  by  Pre.^1- 
dent  William  Howard  Tafl  on  February  14, 
-.912. 

On  June  24.  1912  President  Taft  Is-sued 
Executive  Order  No  155(..  This  order  pre- 
scribed the  number  of  fla4;s  for  use  by  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  C uvernment  and  the 
sizes  of  each.  An  additional  provision 
stated  that  all  flags  "now  on  hand  or  for 
which  contracts  have  been  awarded  shall 
be  continued  In  use  until  unserviceable  but 
all  manufactured  or  purchjvsed  for  Govern- 
ment use  after  July  4.  1912.  shall  conform 
to  the  dimensions  and  proportions  herein 
j.rescrlbed." 

Prior  to  1910,  there  were  66  different  sizes 
of  flags  with  varying  prcportlons  In  use  by 
Government  agencies  al'  ne  and  an  almost 
infinite  variety  In  civilian  use.  The  Execu- 
tive order  of  1912  llmitec.  the  sizes  for  gov- 
ernmental use  to  12  Oi.  May  29,  1916.  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  2390.  isyued  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson.  revlse<l  the  1912  order,  but 
retained  the  prop>ortlons  of  fly  to  hoist,  and 
fUkl  to  fly.  as  well  as  otlicr  proportions. 

Suggc'^tcd  desigw:  rrcc::  cd  by  the  Army 
Quart  crma.-'Ur  Grnrral 

After  dlscus.'^ion  of  the  wssible  admittance 
to  the  Union  of  Hawnlt  and  Alaska  began, 
the  Heraldic  Branch.  Off.ce  of  the  Quarter- 
master General.  Departm.?nt  of  the  Army,  In 
Washington,  DC,  received  more  than  2.500 
designs  and  proposals  for  chanrlng  the  ar- 
rangement of  stars  should  a  new  State  or 
States  be  admitted.  These  proposals  were 
transmitted  to  the  Qu.irtermaster  General 
by  the  White  House.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  other  Government  f.gencles  which  had 
received  them  from  artists,  teachers,  school- 
children, farmers,  aiid  persons  In  many  other 
walks  of  life. 

The  suggested  designs  ranged  from 
straight  rows  of  stars  to  fanciful  arrange- 
ments. Some  had  the  stars  arranged  in  cir- 
cles within  circles.  Others  had  the  sUrs 
making  up  a  large  star.  One  design  placed 
tlie  stars  so  as  to  compose  the  initial  let- 
ters. -USA."  Some  of  the  proposed  designs 
were  made  up  of  fabrics  in  completed  flags; 
others  were  painted  or  drawn  on  paper  or 
cardboard. 

Many  of  the  aubmitt<'d  designs  were  dupli- 
cates. For  example.  nu)nero\is  persons  pro- 
posed, for  a  49-star  flas;.  7  rows  of  7  stars 
each.  All  of  the  submitted  designs  were 
preserved  in  the  Heraldic  Branch.  Office  of 
the  Quartermaster  Geni^ral.  for  future  ref- 
erence and  C4)nsideratitn  by  the  group  or 
agency  a.-^signed  rc^ponfiblUty  for  redesign- 
ing the  flag. 

i4dmissJ0Ti  o/  Alaska 
On  June  30,  1958,  the  Congress  passed  an 
act  providing  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  as 
a  State  and  stipulating  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission. The  act  was  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  July  7,   1958.     The  terms  of 
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the    act    were    approved    by    the    voters    of 
Alaska  at  a  special   election  on  August  26, 

1958. 

On  .September  27.  1958,  President  Elsen- 
liowcr  Invited  the  following  to  constitute 
a  Committee  to  recommend  to  him  the  de- 
Lign  for  a  49-star  flag  based  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Ahxska:  the  late  Honorable  John 
Forter  Dulles,  then  Secretary  of  State;  Hon. 
Neil  M  McElroy,  Secretary  of  Defense:  Hon. 
Robert  B.  Anderson.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Dr  David  E.  Fmley,  Chairman,  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts. 

On  November  25,  1958,  the  voters  of  Alaska 
elected  two  Senators  .-ind  one  Representative 
to  .serve  m  the  U.S.  Congress,  fts  well  as  State 
:.nd  local  officers. 

Representatives  of  the  members  of  the 
President's  Flag  Committee  held  a  number 
of  meetings,  during  the  course  of  which  the 
Committee  was  briefed  on  the  history  and 
background  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
bv  representatives  of  Maj.  Gen.  A.  T.  Mc- 
Nainara,  Quartermaster  Genera!  of  the  Army. 
Id  these  briefings,  the  Committee  was  ad- 
vised how  previous  changes  in  the  flag  design 
were  made,  and  the  Committee  was  shown 
the  proposed  designs  for  a  49-star  flag  which 
had  been  received  and  developed  in  the 
Heraldic  Branch  of  the  Office  of  the  Quarter- 
ma.stor  Gene'-al. 

Following  extensive  consideration  of  all 
f.  ctcrs  Involved,  the  Committee  submitt.ed 
i-s  recommendations  to  the  President,  who 
made  th"-  filial  selection. 

This  C  'mmittee  was  reconstituted  to  con- 
sider the  design  for  the  50-star  flag  and 
made  recommendations  on  Its  design  to  the 
Pre.'^ident,  who  made  the  final  selection  prior 
to  admission  of  Hawaii  to  the  Union.  As 
before,  the  various  designs  considered  by 
the  Committee  were  developed  by  the  Her- 
aldic Branch,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General. 

Following  certification  by  the  Governor 
of  Alaska  of  the  results  of  the  Alaskan  elec- 
tions. President  Dwight  D,  Eisenhower,  on 
January  3.  1959,  at  a  ceremony  In  the  White 
House,  l.ssued  a  proclamation  announcing 
the  admission  of  Alaska  to  the  Union.  At 
the  same  ceremony  the  President  announced 
his  selection  of  the  design  for  the  new  49- 
Etar  flag  and  signed  an  Executive  order  de- 
scribing It.  The  flag  used  at  this  ceremony, 
the  first  authorized  49-Etar  flag,  was  manu- 
f,.ctured  at  the  Army's  Philadelphia  Quaj- 
tLrmx^ster  Dept^t.  All  of  the  existing  pro- 
portions of  the  flag  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  Ftripcs  were  retained.  Tlie  design  for 
the  blue  field  was  changed  to  provide  for 
seven  rows  of  seven  stars  each. 

On  August  21,  1959,  In  a  similar  White 
House  ceremony.  President  Eisenhower 
signed  a  proclamaticn  announcing  the  i-.d- 
mi.-^ion  of  Hawaii  to  the  Union  and  issued 
Executive  Order  No.  10834  establishing  the 
de.lgn  of  the  oO-star  flag.  Again  the  flag 
used  in  the  White  House  ceremony,  the  first 
authorized  50-6tar  flag,  was  manufactured 
at  the  Army's  Philadelphia  Quartermaster 
Deix;t. 

Tlie  new  50-star  design  consists  of  5  rows 
of  6  stars  alternating  with  4  rows  of  5  st-irs. 
As  stated  In  the  Executive  order,  the  50- 
star  flag  would  not  become  the  official  flag 
of  the  United  States  until  July  4.  1960.  and 
it  w's  Improper  t-J  display  It  f;s  such  before 
that  date. 

NUMBER    or    ST.ARS    IN    THE    U.S.    FLAG.     1T77    TO 
PRESENT 

From    1777   to   1795:    13   stars. 
From    1795   to   1818:    15  stars. 
From  1818  to  July  3.  1819:  20  stars. 
From  July  4,  1819  to  July  3,  1820:   21  stars. 
From  July  4,  1820  to  July  3,  1822:   23  stars. 
From  July  4,  1C22  to  July  3,  1836:  24  stars. 
Prom  July  4,  1836  to  July  3,  1837:  25  stars. 
From  Julv  4,  1837  to  July  3,  1845:  26  stars. 
From  July  4,  1845,  to  July  3,  1846:  27  stars. 
From   July    4,    1846.    to   July    3.    1847;    28 
stars. 


From    July    4,    1847,    to 
stars. 

From   July   4.    1848.   to 
stars. 

From  July    4.    1851,    to 
stars. 

From    July   4,    1858,   to 
stars. 

From    July    4.    1859,    to 
stars. 

From   July    4,    1861.   to 
stars. 

Prom   July    4,    1863.    to 
st.^rs. 

From   July    4,    1865,    to 
etar'=. 

Fr^m   July    4.    1867.    to 
stars. 

From    July    4,    1877,    to 
st.irs. 

From    July    4.    1890,    to 
stars. 

From   July    4,    1891,    to 
stars. 

From   July   4,    1896.    to 
stars. 

From   July   4,    1908,    to 
stars. 

From   July   4,    1912,   to 
stars. 

From   July    4,    1959,    to 
stars. 

From  July  4,   1960,  to  - 


July  3.  1848:  29 
Jtily  3,  1851;  30 
July  3,  1858;  31 
July  3,  1859:  32 
July  3,  1861;  33 
July  3,  1863:  34 
July  3,  1865;  35 
July  3,  1867:  36 
July  3,  1877;  37 
July  3,  1890;  38 
July  3,  1891:  43 
July  3,  1896:  44 
July  3.  1908:  45 
July  3,  1912:  46 
July  3,  1959:  48 
July  3,  1960:  49 
:    50  stars. 


WHFN   STATES  ENTERED  THE  UNION 

Delaware:  December  7,  1787. 
Pennsylvania:    December   12,  1787. 
New  Jersey:   December  18,  1787. 
Georgia :    January  2,    1788. 
Connecticut:   January  9,   1788. 
Massachiisetts:   February  6,   1788. 
Marvland:    April  28,   1788. 
South  Carolina:  May  23.  1788. 
New  Hampshire:  June  21,  1788. 
Virginia:  June  25,  1788. 
New  York:  July  26,  1788. 
North  Carolina:  November  21.  1789. 
Rhode  Island:  May  29.  1790. 
Vermont:  March  4,  1791. 
Kentucky:  June  1,  1792. 
Tennessee:  June  1.  1796. 
Ohio:  March  1.  1803. 
Louisiana:  April  30.  1812. 
Indiana:  December  11,  1816. 
Mississippi:  December  10,  1817. 
Illinois:  December  3.  1818. 
Alabama:  December  14.  1819. 
Maine:  March  .15.  1820. 
Missouri;  August  10.  1821. 
Arkansas-  June  15.  1836. 
Michigan;  January  26,  1837. 
Florida:  March  3.  1845. 
Texas:  December  29,  1845. 
I^wa:  December  28,  1846. 
Wisconsin:  May  29,  1848. 
California:  September  9.  1850. 
Mmnesctr, :  May  11,  1858, 
Oregon:  February  14,  1859. 
Kansas:  January  29.  1861. 
West  Virginia:  j'une  20.  1863. 
Nevada:  October  31.  1864. 
Nebraska:  March  1,  1867. 
Colorado:  August  1,  1876. 
North  Dakota:  November  2,  1889. 
.'^OT.ith  Dakota:  November  2.  1889. 
Montana:  November  8,  1889 
Washington:  November  11,  1889. 
Idaho:  July  3.  1890. 
Wvoming;  July  10.  1890. 
Utah:  January  4,  1896. 
Oklahoma:  November  16.  1907. 
New  Mexico:  January  6.  1912. 
Arizona:  February  14.  1912. 
Alaska:  January  3,  1959. 
Hawaii;  August  21,  1959. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President. 


Mr. 


Roscoe  Drummond  has  commented  on 
an  item  upon  -which  I  recently  spoke  in 
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the  Senate,  with  respect  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  local  taxes  upon  property  owners 
who  build  their  own  fallout  shelters. 
This  is  a  subject  of  which  we  shall  hear 
a  great  deal  more  in  connection  with 
tlie  civil  defense  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ri/ticle,  entitled  'Civil  Defense."  by  Mr. 
Dvummond,  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  recent  date,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crvn.  Defense — Will  It  Work'^ 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond  i 

President  Kennedy  Is  wi.sely  and  rightly 
putting  the  fullest  Influence  cf  the  White 
House  behind  developing  a  stronger  civil 
defense   program. 

He  IS  asking  Congress  to  increase  the  civil 
defense  appropriation  from  $100  million, 
■?.-hich  Is  so  inadequate  as  to  be  a  waste,  to 
»  00  million,  which  would  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment  to  make   a  real   beginning. 

This  Is  a  modest  investment  in  security, 
safety,  and  stirvival. 

I  believe  that  the  critics  and  those  who 
are  apathetic  about  civil  defense  ought  to 
ponder  the  answers  to  these  questions:  Who 
are  the  principal  advocates  of  civil  defense 
and  what  are  their  credentials?  Can  civil 
defense  really  save  lives  in  the  event  cf 
nuclear  attack?     What  needs  to  be  done? 

The  principal  advoccies  of  civil  defense 
are  the  President  of  ti.e  United  Stat:?s,  all 
of  the  Governors  of  the  50  States,  and  the 
mayors  of  the  whole  Nation.  At  their  an- 
nual conferences  last  month,  the  mayors 
and  the  Governors  unanimously  supported 
a  matching  grant  program  by  which  Federal. 
State,  and  city  government  can  do  the  Job 
effectively.  In  other  words,  the  President, 
whose  responsibility  Is  the  safety  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  governors  and  mayors,  whose 
responsibility  is  the  safety  of  the  people 
of  their  States  and  cities,  are  as  one  In 
favoring  a  meaningful  civil  defense  program. 

Furthermore,  protection  of  the  civil  pop- 
ulation and  the  Nation's  vast  industrial  com- 
plex against  nuclear  aitack  is  itself  a  deter- 
rent to  nuclear  attack.  It  is  more  riskful  to 
attack  a  nation  able  to  t:ur\ive  that  attack. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment: "The  vulnerability  of  the  civil  'pop- 
ulation to  nuclear  attack  may  impair  the 
ultimate  utility,  if  not  the  combat  capabil- 
ity, of  our  military  forces." 

This  is  the  view  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Lyman  Leninit- 
zer:  "A  well-prepared  and  safeguarded  pop- 
ulace in  Itself  provides  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  our  essential  nuclear  deterrence." 

But  can  a  good  civil  defense  save  lives  on 
a  large  scale?  Is  it  practicable  or  is  it  a  vast 
boondoggle?  I  give  you  the  words  of  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  scientist.  Dr.  William 
F,  Litaby: 

"Atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  can  cre.ite 
hell  on  earth  in  a  way  no  man,  not  even 
Dante,  has  ever  imagined.  But  it  is  possible 
to  save  most  people.  Defense  against  radio- 
active fallout  through  fallout  shelters  is  a 
must.  This  should  be  done,  for  it  would 
save  millions  of  lives." 

I  give  you  the  words  of  Edward  Teller. 
father  of  the  H-bomb: 

"We  must  realize  that  an  all-out  nuclear 
attaci^  would  not  leave  our  Nation  unin- 
h;ibitable.  Radioactivity  decays  •  •  •  con- 
tamination would  be  most  critical  for  about 
2  W' Jks.  During  that  time,  to  survive,  we 
must  be  sheltered  againbt  radioactivity. 
Then  we  could  emerge  to  clean  up  and  re- 
build our  Nation." 

It  is  highly  Important  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  put  its  own  house  in 
order  by  providing  shelter  in  it=;  buildings 
to  insure  continuity  of  Government  and  as 


an  example  to  the  people  that  our  leaders 
mean  it  when  they  say  shelter  is  nece.ssary. 
There  are  new  Government  buildings  In 
Washington  completed  this  past  year  which 
do  not  have  fa  lout  shelters. 

Sample  surveys  of  shelter  potential  of  ex- 
isting buildings  have  been  conducted  In  four 
dirferent  cities  The.se  suggest  that  millions 
of  Ameri:ans  i  ould  be  protected  by  existing 
structures  witli  minor  modifications.  These 
shelters  need  \a  be  identified  and  Improved 
throughout  the  Nation. 

There  ouglit  to  be  an  incentive  to  Indi- 
viduals to  build  private  fallout  shelters. 
Some  Federal  and  State  t.-ix  rebate  would 
be  in  order. 

Civil  dcfens(>  planning  and  coordination 
should  be  tb.e  :  espon.'jibility  of  the  civil  arm 
of  the  Government.  The  present  Director 
f'f  the  Office  o;'  Civil  Defense.  Frank  Ellis — 
a  southerner  who  speaks  softly  and  acta 
vigorously— is  the  kind  of  man  who  can  and 
will  do  the  Job — if  given  the  tools  by  Con- 
gress. 


MISSION  OF  SS  •  HOPE' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Mooberry,  J:-,  the  People  to  People 
Health  Foundation,  Inc..  1818  M  Street, 
NW.,  WashinE^ton,  D.C.,  in  which  he  en- 
closed an  editorial  fiom  the  Herald- 
Ncws,  Joliet.  Ill  .  on  "SS  Hope's  Mission 
a  Vital  and  Important  One."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  to  me. 
and  the  editorial,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Peo:  le  to  People  Health 

FouND.^TION,  Inc., 
Wa.'^hington.  DC,  July  6.  1961. 

Hon.    EVERFTT    MrKlNLEY    DiRKSEN. 

U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Df.\k  .Sen.ator  Dirksen-  Attached  please 
find  an  editorial  from  the  June  22.  1961. 
edition  of  the  Joliet  Herald-News  on  Project 
Hope  and  the  SS  Hope  I.  I  am  sure  you 
know  of  the  work  being  done  by  this  private 
rriC'Iical  organization  of  Americans  who  want 
to  help  the  people  of  the  le.ss  fortunate  na- 
tions update  themselves  in  the  modern  prac- 
tice.';, equipment  and  drugs  of  today's  medi- 
cine. For  \  nir  fr.rrhcr  infurmation  on  Hope 
I  attach  background  material. 

Your  .State  is  represented  by  two  perma- 
nent staff  people:  Stanley  Hellman,  D.D.S., 
841  West  Ain.sUe  Street,  Chicago;  and  Miss 
Charlotte  M.  Roller,  medical  secretiiry,  825 
Annitage  A-.enue.  also  Chicago.  One  other 
Illinoisan  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  rotat- 
ing medical  tcam.s  who  serve  tiie  vessel 
without  pay.  for  from  2  to  4  months.  He  is 
Max  Hirschfelder.  M.D.,  ophthalmologist,  408 
Vv'e.st  Second  .Stve.^r,  Centralia. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  E  Mooderry,  Jr. 


(From  the  Joliet  (111.)  Herald-News.  June  22, 
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S.S  'Hope':,  '  Missio.n  a  \'n.\h  and  Important 
One 

Recently  the  .SS  Hope  arrived  in  the  Viet- 
namese  port  of  Saigon  on  a  4-month  medi- 
cal mission  that  could  be  more  important  to 
the  future  of  Southca.st  Asia  than  a  dozen 
peace  parleys  at  Geneva. 

Vietnam  is  inwardly  sick  with  Communist 
subversion.  The  SS  Hope,  with  Its  message 
of  America's  willingness  to  help,  possibly 
may  do  more  to  aline  the  Vietnamese  with 
the  free  world  than  million.?  in  military  aid. 

The  hospital  ship  is  completing  a  yearlong 
good  will  mission  to  Southeast  A.-ia.  So  far 
in  waters   off  Indonesia,   the   basic   medical 


team  of  15  physicians.  24  nurse.s.  and  30  n  rd- 
ical  technicians  has  held  800  clas.-tes  and  lec- 
tures, treated  17.000  pativ-nts  a!;d  per-ldrmed 
700  major  suruical  operations. 

The  Hope's  operation  costs  for  the  year 
will  total  $3.5  million,  privately  raised 
through  solicitation  of  corporations.  labor 
groups  and  individuals. 

The  Senate  a  iliort  tln;e  ano  adopted  a 
resolution  suppoiting  an  entire  white  fleet 
of  such  mercy  ships.  The  President  would 
have  authority  to  send  the  fleet  tf)  disaster 
areas.  It  al.-.o  woi.'d  c;irry  fjn  a  regular  pro- 
gram of  medical  a:.d  technical  assistance  and 
training  where\er  buch  activity  might  fur- 
ther U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  light  of  the  Hopes  success,  a  white 
fleet  could  be  one  of  this  country's  least 
expensi\e  but  most  productive  foreign  aid 
projects.  As  the  mayor  of  Sumbawa.  an  Is- 
land in  the  Indonesian  archipelago,  told  the 
Hope's  staff:  "Thi.s  Is  the  first  time  foreign- 
ers came  to  Sumbawa  who  did  not  omc  to 
steal  our  rice.  We  will  never  forg:^t  what 
you  have  done." 


APPEASEMENT  OF  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  last 
Saturday  the  eniinent  journalist.  Ro.^oe 
Drummond.  wrote  an  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive w  ai-ning  against  appeasement  of 
Communists. 

In  exceptionally  lucid  and  logical 
fashion,  Mr.  Drummond  pointed  out 
that  appfji'-emeiit  will  not  work  because, 
in  his  words : 

The  Communists  by  th^ir  very  claim  to 
universal  rule  will  never  be  appea.sed  until 
there  Is  nothing  left  to  appease  with. 

He  explained  that  the  Communists 
are  not  seeking  a  balance  of  power;  they 
are  seeking  total  power. 

He  pointed  out  facts  about  communism 
that  free  i^eoples  everywhere  should 
always  remember: 

The  fact  is  that  the  Communists  do  not 
want,  do  not  accept,  do  Udt  believe  in.  do 
not  respect  stability  of  frontiers  l^etween  a 
Communist  country  and  a  non-Communi.'^t 
country. 

Further,  the  Communists  do  not  accept 
and  do  not  respect  the  validity  of  any 
frontier  anywhere  because  they  do  not 
accept  and  do  not  respect  the  right  of  any 
non-Communist  government  to  exist  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  unles.s  we  face  the 
fundamental  reality  of  these  facts  about 
the  Communists,  and  the  unchanging 
natiue  of  the  Communist  movement 
against  freedom,  we  will  lose  the  cold  war 
and  the  liberty  on  this  planet  will  i^ensh. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  entire  text  of  Mr. 
Drummond  s  column  in  the  REroRD  at 
this  pent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOHr, 
as  follows; 

The  Berlin  Crtsi  , —  Appeasemknt  Won  r 

Work 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond  i 

Is  there  a  significant  concession  to  make 
to  the  Soviets  which  would  satisfy  Kliru- 
shchev  over  West  Berlin  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  its  freedom? 

I  think  there  is  no  concession  which  would 
keep  the  Kremlin  from  trying  to  pull  Berlin 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  since  there 
are  some  who  do  think  that  a  concession 
would  stabilize  the  Berlin  situation,  their 
views  ought  to  be  examined  and  answered— 
not  Just  dismi.ssed. 
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Tlie  concession  most  often  suggested  L-? 
that  If  the  West  would  reoognlze  the  Soviet- 
forced    division    of   Germany    and    accept    as 

permanent  Moscow't  tiu-alng  East  Germany 
Into  a  Sovlet-Conununlst  satellite,  then  Mr. 
Khrushchev  could  be  expected  to  negotiate 
new  guarantees  to  respect  Western  rights 
of  access  to  West  Berlin — and  to  abide  by 
them 

ThafR  the  theory — and  it  seems  to  me  to 
he  contradicted  by  experience,  wisdom,  and 
retisiin. 

What  .-single  piece  of  experience  lia\e  we  to 
suggest  that  if  we  concede  title  to  the  Soviet 
Uiaoii  or  to  Red  China  to  countries  they 
have  already  rolled  over,  -.hey  will  cease  their 
e;:iTt.s  to  exter.d  their  conquests'' 

After  the  Soviet  Communists  appropriated 
L.itvia.  Estonia  and  Lithuania,  did  this  deter 
tliem  from  creating  Moscow-ruled  puppet 
governmente  In  Poland.  Hungary,  Rumania, 
and  Czechoslovakia? 

After  Frajice  luid  BrlUiln  conceded  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Chinese  Communists,  did 
this  deter  Moscow  and  Peking  from  launch- 
ing their  attack  on  Laos?  And  docs  anyone 
belles e  that  after  llquld.itlng  the  Independ- 
ence of  Lao«  -If  they  do — that  this  will 
deter  them  from  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  South   Vietnam? 

Is  there  any  reason  whatsoever  to  believe 
that  If  we  recognize  Soviet  rights  to  rule 
East  Germany  that  Mr  Khrushchev  will  then 
respect  Western  rights  In  West  Berlin— and 
consider  the  Issue  clcised? 

Has  appoiisemeiit  ever  worked?  And  I  am 
not  using  aopeascment  a."!  an  epithet  but  to 
describe  n  good-fnlth  effort  tc  achieve  sta- 
bility of  frontiers  between  the  Communist 
world  and  the  free  world? 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Communists  do  not 
want,  do  not  accept  do  not  believe  In,  do  not 
respect  stability  of  frontiers  between  a  Com- 
munist ccnmtry  and  a  non-Communist 
country. 

Further,  the  Communists  do  not  accept 
a!id  do  not  resi-»ect  the  validity  of  any  fron- 
tier anywhere  because  they  do  not  accept 
and  do  not  respect  the  right  of  any  non- 
Communist  government  to  exist  anywhere  In 
the  world. 

This  fact  Is  evident  In  the  official  language 
of  olBclal  Ccunmunlst  doctrine.  George  E. 
Kennan  underscores  thif  truth  with  the  full- 
e.st  possible  documentation  in  his  new  book, 
'•Ru.ssla  and  the  We.^t  "  This  is  no  new 
Communist  doctrine.  It  is  unwavering,  un- 
compr<jmislnp.  continuing  Communlft  doc- 
trine. It  was  set  out  anew  In  the  Moscow 
manifesto  of  December  1960.  In  which  the  81 
Communist  Parties  declared  their  purpose 
to  liquidate  every  non-Communist  govern- 
ment everywhere. 

The  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists 
openly  avow  their  right  to  universal  rule 
and  declare  war  on  every  nation  and  peo- 
ple. What  is  to  be  gained  by  our  offering 
to  tell  them  that  what  they  have  already 
s('i^ed  Is  Just  fine  with  us?  Is  that  going  U) 
stop  them  from  getting  ready  for  the  next 
threat  and  the  next  thrust? 

If  appeasement  would  work,  something — 
but  not  much- -could  be  said  for  It.  If  a 
nei;uilp.ied  balance  of  power  stability  be- 
tween the  Communist  world  and  the  free 
world  would  hold,  something— but  not 
much — could  be  said  for  it. 

It  won't  work  because  the  Communists  by 
their  very  claim  to  universal  rule  will  never 
be  appi-ased  until  there  Is  nothing  left  to 
:  ppc.ise  with.  The  Conimuuista  are  not 
seeking  a  balance  of  power,  they  are  seeking 
total  power. 

If  Mr.  Klirushchev  deems  West  Berlin  a 
bjne  in  his  tliroat.  why  should  we  pluck  it 
out?  Why  not  leave  It  there?  He  has  tlirust 
many  bones  In  the  ttiroat  of  the  West  and 
he  will  try  to  thrust  more  whenever  he  can 
get  away  with  It. 


PROPOSED      ADMISSION     OF     RICD 
CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
voices  of  appeasers  are  soft,  well-modu- 
lated, and  seductive  In  the  extreme.  Of 
course,  we  no  longer  call  them  appeasurs 
because  that  correctly  descriptive  wcird 
acquired  a  nasty  connotation.  Now  they 
call  themselves  realists.  "We  might  as 
well  face  reality  and  recognize  Red  China 
because  ultimately  we  shall  have  to  do  so 
anyway"  sounds  rather  convincinp.  at 
least  to  the  shallow  and  sujjerficially 
minded.  Facing  reality  and  being  reil- 
i.stic  sounds  virile  and  sensible.  On  the 
other  hand,  appeasing  suggested  cra>vl- 
ing  and  cringmg,  and  naturally  had  to 
be  discarded. 

So  now  the  former  appeasers  are  pic- 
tured as  practical,  as  realists.  But  'iie 
line  of  disengagement,  retreat,  appease- 
ment, and  looking  the  other  way  still 
t:ives  them  away.  An  appeaser  is  still  an 
appeaser  even  though  he  now  claims  to 
be  a  realist.  Gould  Lincoln,  the  able 
columnist,  brilliantly  sums  this  up  in  his 
Washington  Star  column  July  11,  when 
he  warns  that — 

The  clamor  of  the  "realistB"  in  tl.is  coin- 
try.  If  It  continues,  is  likely  to  "realize  '  us 
into  a  Communist -dominated  world. 

Mr.  Lincoln  also  warns  his  readers  t  lat 
the  Dirksen  resolution  reiterating  C^n- 
fress'  loiig  opposition  to  recognition  ol 
Red  China  is  still  bottled  up  in  the  Serate 
Foreipn  Relations  Committee,  even 
though  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  co- 
sponsored  this  important  resolution. 

Because  of  its  timeliness  and  sound  ob- 
servations. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Gould  Lincoln  column  be  printec.  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  rema  ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cht  of  the  Realists:  "Be  a  Rabbit.  Get 
THE  Habit,    Realize 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  clamor  of  the  "realists"  in  this  coun- 
try, if  It  continues,  Is  likely  to  "realize"  us 
into  a  Communist-dominated  world.  How 
many  times  have  they  said  in  recent  years: 
"We  have  to  be  realistic.  Eventually.  Red 
China  will  become  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  ai-d  eventually  Red  China  will  be 
recognized  by  the  United  States." 

Thi.s  Is  the  kind  of  realism  which  brought 
the  United  States  to  recognize  and  to  estab- 
lish diplomatic  relations  with  Red  Russia, 
which  we  then  proceeded  to  build  up  Indus- 
trially and  otherwise.  The  present-day 
realists,  while  saying  that  Red  China  must 
finally  become  a  member  of  the  UN.,  insist 
that  of  course  they  are  opposed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  this  bloody-handed  Government  into 
this  union  of  nations  for  peace.  By  their 
constant  demand  that  we  be  "realistic."  how- 
ever, they  have  virtually  told  the  Red  Chi- 
nese that  if  they  hold  out  long  enough,  they 
can  expect  recognition  and  admission  to  the 
L'.N.  on  their  own  terms. 

For  years  this  country  h.-xs  been  able  to 
block  discussion  of  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  UN.  The  grounds  for  rejecting 
Red  China  are  clear  enough.  The  Commu- 
nist government  of  China  sent  tliousands 
and  thousajids  of  men  to  bolster  the  North 
Korean  Communists  in  their  war  with  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  Itself,  which 
had  moved  quickly,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  takeover 
of   the   Republic   of    Korea.     Tliousands   oX 


American  fighting  men  were  killed  or  maimed 
In  the  Korean  struggle. 

KE&OLirriON    AWAITS    ACTIOK 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
gone  on  record  in  the  past  as  being  opposed 
to  the  recognition  of  Red  China  and  against 
that  Government's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  It  Is  about  to  do  so  again.  A 
resolution  to  this  effect  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Dirksen.  of 
Illinois,  minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  He 
lias  been  Joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
resolution  by  Senator  Maksfield  of  Montana, 
the  majority  leader,  and  by  several  other 
Senators.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  has  as  yet  taken  no  action 
on  the  resolution,  and  Senator  Dikxsem  has 
threatened  to  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  mutual  security  bill — the  foreign  aid 
bill — miless  the  resolution  is  reported  out 
and  the  Senate  given  a  chance  to  act  upon 
it.  Tlie  same  committee  Is  handling  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  Is  expected  to  have  that 
measure  ready  to  send  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  end  of  this  week  or  the  first 
of  next.  In  the  House  of  Representatires. 
Representati%e  Jl-de.  of  Minnesota,  has  in- 
troduced a  similar  resolution  and  It  Is  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  which, 
too,  has  been  working  on  the  mutual  aid 
bill 

There  the  resolution  stands.  That  It 
would  be  overwhelmingly  adopted  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  Is  the  prediction  of  many 
observers.  Meanwhile,  it  Is  reported  that 
the  White  House — meaning  the  President — 
is  getting  opinions  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  sources  regarding  what 
thould  be  the  U.S.  attitude  when  this 
question  of  taking  up  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  U  JJ.  is  brought  up  in  Sep- 
tember in  the  General  Assembly  ol  that  or- 
ganization, as  it  seems  certain  It  will  be. 
The  moratorium  on  discussion  of  the  Chi- 
nese question,  which  this  country  and  its 
supporters  have  been  able  to  maintain  for 
so  long — deeplte  the  demands  of  Russia  and 
its  satellites — Is  threatened  by  some  of  the 
newly  admitted  African  nations.  The  last 
vote  in  the  Assembly  was  carried  by  the 
United  States  by  a  narrow  margin,  and  state- 
ments by  the  "realists"  In  this  country  have 
not  helped. 

fight   the    issrE    OtT 

The  Kennedy  administration  does  not 
want  the  recognition  and  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  UJ<..  although  there  are  "real- 
ists" in  its  midst.  A  strong  vote  In  the 
Congress  on  the  subject  may  be  of  assist- 
ance at  this  time  and  a  notice  to  our  friends 
in  the  U.N.  that  we  Intend  to  fight  with 
vigor  any  move  to  bring  Red  China  into  the 
organization.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
there  have  been  reports  that  this  country 
ml^ht  offer  some  plan  to  give  Red  China 
membership,  but  keep  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Government  on  Formosa  still  a 
member  with  membership  on  the  Security 
Council.  This  has  been  denied,  but  appar- 
ently the  administration  Is  casting  about 
for  some  plan  to  prevent  a  vote  In  the  Gen- 
eral .^ssembly  to  take  up  the  Chinese  Issue. 
The  better  course  would  be  to  fight  this  if- 
.'ue  out.  and  to  attempt  to  rally  all  our 
friends.  Britain  has  its  own  realists  on  the 
Chinese  question,  but  she  has  stuck  with  us 
in  the  past  loyally. 

Being  "realistic"  too  often  in  the  past  has 
proved  no  less  than  appeasement  In  the 
end.  In  the  opinion  of  some.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son was  not  "realistic"  when  he  took  us  into 
war  against  the  German  military  machine  in 
1917— unprepared  as  we  were.  Harry  S. 
Truman  was  not  being  realistic  when  he  told 
the  Russian  Communists  to  keep  hands  off 
Greece  and  TTurkey.  nor  was  Dwlght  D  El- 
senhower being  realistic  when  he  told  the 
Red  Chinese  we  would  defend  Formosa  and 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  there  from  attacl:. 
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The  difficulty  today  lies  in  the  fact  that 
our  friends  In  Europe,  In  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  Par  East  are  not  sure  how  far  we 
will  go  to  back  up  our  words  and  commit- 
ments. This  Is  no  time  for  the  United  States 
to  be  a  nation  of  rabbits. 


SOVIET  WARPLANES  ENTERING 
CUBA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  reliably  reported  here  in  Washing- 
ton that  Soviet  Mig's  have  begun  ar- 
riving in  Cuba.  It  is  also  known  that 
Cuban  pilots  have  been  receiving  train- 
ing in  Mig's  in  Czechoslovakia.  These 
Soviet-trained  pilots,  if  not  already  back 
in  Cuba,  will  be  returning  shortly.  All 
of  which  poses  a  further  serious  problem 
for  this  country.  It  is  time  to  make  up 
our  mind  and  for  neighbors  to  make  up 
theirs  what  they  propose  to  do  about 
Soviet  puppet  Castro  and  the  threat  he 
represents  to  the  whole  Caribbean  area 
and  Latin  America. 

David  Lawrence  had  an  extremely  im- 
portant column  on  this  problem  in  the 
Washington  Star  for  July  11.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  column 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Senators  and  others  who  may  want  to 
read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SovnsT  Warflanes  Entering  Cuba — Action 
Held  DEriNm:  Attempt  by  Reds  to  Set 
Up  Military  Base  in  Hemisphere 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Authoritative  information  has  been  re- 
ceived here  that  Russian  Mig's  have  been 
supplied  to  the  Castro  government  in  Cuba. 
The  warplanes  did  not  arrive  In  time  to  be 
of  help  to  the  Cuban  dictator  before  the 
ill-fated  invasion  in  the  spring,  but  the  pres- 
ence today  of  Soviet  war  supplies  is  con- 
firmed. 

This  step  is  one  that  has  not  been  given 
any  publicity.  The  reasons  are  not  known. 
Those  who  do  comment  on  it  privately  say 
the  Cuban  Government  requested  the  muni- 
tions and  theoretically  is  free  to  buy  them 
from  any  country  in  the  world. 

But  while,  strictly  speaking,  any  govern- 
ment may  obtain  aid  from  an  ally,  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize  the  right 
of  any  European  power  to  gain  a  foothold 
in  any  country  In  this  hemisphere.  Origi- 
nally known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  this 
principle  has  been  adopted  as  part  of  the 
international  law  of  this  hemisphere  by  the 
other  countries  in  Latin  America. 

What    the    United    States    now    observes, 
therefore.  Is  a  definite  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  set  up  a  mili- 
tary base  in  this  hemisphere.     The  fact  that 
this  is  being  done  in  collaboration  with  an 
existing  government  does  not  alter  the  prin- 
ciple involved.     Cuba  is  90  miles  away  from 
the  United  States  and  a  relatively  short  dis- 
tance from  other  countries  in  Central  and 
South  America  which  have  free  governments. 
For  some  strange  reason,  some  of  the  Latin 
American  Governments  have  been  hesitant 
to  come  out  forthrightly  against  the  Soviet 
infiltration  of  this  hemisphere.     Yet,  if  any 
one  of  them  got  into  trouble,  it  would  be 
pleading  with    the   United  States  for  help. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  here  has 
not  crystallized  its  own  Latin  American  pol- 
icy   except    to    announce    Just    before    the 
Cuban    invasion    that    the    United    States 
would   not  intervene  militarily.     This  was, 
unhappily,  construed  widely  to  mean  that 


under  no  circumstances  would  the  Washing- 
ton Government  come  to  the  assistance  of  a 
Latin  American  Government  if  it  should  be 
subverted  or,  indeed,  seized  by  a  foreign 
power  and  a  puppet  government  established 
to  carry  on  its  diplomatic  relations  as  well 
as  other  functions. 

The  Soviet  scheme  is  to  set  up  puppet 
governments  everywhere.  Moscow  has  done 
so  in  the  Balkans.  It  Is  preparing  to  do  so 
in  other  Latin  American  countries,  as  it  has 
in  Cuba. 

So  the  concrete  question  which  confronts 
the  U.S.  Government  is  whether  a  puppet 
government,  established  with  the  economic 
and  military  aid  of  a  Europcm  power  which 
now  sends  warplanes  to  .such  a  country, 
should  be  ignored  and  r.o  .st«>p.s  t:\kcn  to 
combat  the  hostile  Influence  which  has  been 
generated.  Certainly  the  relations  between 
the  United  State.?  and  Cuba  have  grown 
steadily  worse  under  the  in.spiration  of 
Soviet  advisers  who  plav  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Cuban  Government. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  Cuba  today  has  a 
puppet  government.  There  have  been  no 
elections  to  eive  the  Cuban  people  a  chance 
to  express  themselves.  They  have  been  en- 
slaved through  methods  introduced  by 
Soviet  stooges  who  occupy  -advisory  posi- 
tions in  the  government  at  Havana.  Thus, 
a  police  state.  Instead  of  a  froc  government, 
prevails  in  Cuba. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  not  yet 
made  up  its  mind  what  its  policy  eventually 
will  be  in  Cuba  But  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  there  could  be  a  completely  hands-ofl 
attitude  while  the  Soviets  quietly  ship  in 
more  and  more  munition.';  of  war  to  aid  the 
Castro  government  The  Russian  Mig's 
could  at  any  moment  pursue  guerrilla  tac- 
tics and  damage  American  cities.  The 
Russian  Government  naturally  would  dis- 
claim all  knowledge  and  all  responsibility, 
and  yet  considerable  injury  might  well  be 
inflicted  for  which  no  recompense  could  be 
obtained. 

The  Cuban  problem  has  been  drifting  along 
without  any  concrete  action  by  the  United 
States.  The  shipment  of  Russian  Mlgs  to 
Cuba,  however,  ftCcentuatcs  the  danger,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  even  in  Congre.ss  so  little 
attention  is  being  paid  to  what  is  happening 
90  miles  away  from  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


A  NATIONAL  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMI- 
NATING PRIMARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  appeared  before  Senator 
Kefauver's  Subcommittee  on  Con.stitu- 
tional  Amendments  and  submitted  an 
amendment  for  a  presidential  nomi- 
nating primary.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
Americans  are  in  part  disenfranchised 
in  virtually  all  of  our  States  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  most  important  public  official 
in  America.  They  have  a  choice  between 
only  two  men  who  have  any  chance  of 
being  elected  President,  and  in  most 
States  they  have  almost  nothing  to  say 
about  who  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  two 
parties. 


A  number  of  distinguished  Presidents, 
including  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  have  favored  the  kind  of  pro- 
posal I  have  made.  The  presidential 
primary  is  now  strongly  favored  by 
Senator  Kefauver.  and  Senators 
Smathers  and  Smith  of  Maine  have 
.similar  bills  which  they  have  introduced. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion 
of  the  hearing  before  the  Kefauver  sub- 
committee be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord.  as  follows: 

SrATEMENT  OK  THE  HONORABI  E  WiLLIAM  PrOX- 

MiRE,  A   U.S.   Se.nator  Prom   the  State  of 

VVlSCONSl.N 

Senator  Proxmire  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ChainiKin,  first  let  me  thank  you  fur 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  come  before 
your  subcommittee  today.  I  speak  now  in 
supix>rt  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
"•hlch  I  h.ive  proposed,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional prcTBldential  nominating  primary. 

The  plain  voter  has  no  real  chance  to  say 
who  will  be  the  only  two  men  In  the  Nation 
with  any  chmce  to  win  tlie  most  powerful 
office  m  the  free  world— that  Is,  the  nominees 
of  the  Domocratlc  and  Republican  Parties  in 
the  presidential  election  campaigns.  With- 
out ihat  chance,  what  does  democracy  really 
mean  ? 

Far  less  than  it  .should 
In  a  democratic  form  of  government  such 
.ns  ours  it  is  the  plain  voter— and  by  this 
I  mean  all  of  the  plain  voters — who  should 
have  the  right  to  say  who  should  be  their 
governing  officials. 

Surely  In  the  choosing  of  the  most  im- 
portant officLil  in  our  Government,  the  Pres- 
ident, the  fullest  po.sslble  participation  by 
all  voters  should  be  nt  least  legally  possible. 
.And  this  Idea  should  apply  particularly  to 
the  primary  which  narrows  the  selection 
process  to  the  fin.Tl  choice  of  two. 

Is  it  not  a  far  better  thing  to  choose  our 
presidential  nominees  in  a  national  primary, 
where  the  candidates  and  their  ideas  are  on 
display  and  are  contending  openly,  than  it 
Is  to  choo.c.e  them  in  the  narrow,  emotional, 
cynical,  rumor-filled,  bandwagon  rolling, 
shouting,  no-onc-listening  climate  of  a  party 
convention? 

Senator  Kefauvfr  You  should  include  the 
"imoke-filled  rc-om." 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  will  throw  that  one  In 
too.  and  contrast  the  smoke-filled  room  and 
the  noise  and  shouting  and  the  emotional 
situation  that  we  have  at  a  convention  with 
the  quietness  of  the  voting  booth  in  the 
voting  places  all  over  America  where  every 
voter  has  an  opportunitv.  If  only  for  a  min- 
ute or  so,  to  think  quietly  as  to  the  candi- 
date who,  in  his  Judgment,  is  l>est  quali- 
fied,  and   to  do  so  without  any   pressure 

Are  we  not  far  better  served,  at  this  time 
In  world  history  when  our  system  Is  on  trial 
by  placing  our  trust  in  all  of  the  people. 
rather  than  in  a  partisan  few.  We  now  rely 
on  a  microscopic  ratio  of  1  unrepresenta- 
tive, non responsible  delegate  to  20.000  po- 
tential voters,  to  select  the  men  who  will  con- 
tend for  our  most  Important  office?  What  a 
va.-^t  increase  In  public  interest  and  educa- 
tion in  public  Issues  would  flow  from  these 
exciting  contests.  And  how  urgently  that 
public  interest  and  education  is  needed  to- 
day in  our  democracy. 

A  great  American  President  an.swered  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  Woodrow  Wilson  came  out 
strongly  for  a  national  primary  in  1918,  and 
support  for  the  idea  has  been  growing  ever 
since.  The  idea  for  a  national  primary  is 
not  a  new  one. 

As  already  has  been  indicated  In  his  state- 
ment   by    the    Assistant    Attorney    General, 
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Robert  La  Follette,  one  of  the  greatest  Sena- 
tors who  ever  lived  and  perhaps  the  finest 
statesman  that  was  ever  developed  in  our 
State,  was  a  real  champion  of  grassroots 
democracy.  And  one  of  the  principal  meth- 
ods of  achieving  grassrcxjts  democracy,  in 
his  judgment,  was  to  have  a  presidential 
primary. 

Senator  Kefauver.  Then  he  was  Joined 
by  Senator  Norrls  at  that  time. 

Senator  Proxmire.  As  I  understand  it.  yes. 

Since  the  advent  of  national  television 
coverage  of  the  conventions,  public  opinion 
polls  have  reflected  consistently  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  tlie  American  electorate 
w.uUs  a  more  direct  voice  in  the  choice  of  its 
presidential  candidate.^ 

In  1956,  58  percent  of  a  iiatioiuil  public 
opinion  poll  favored  a  national  primary.  Na- 
ti<.)nal  primary  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  past  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee.  and  by  Senators 
Smathers.  of  Florida,   and  .Smith   of  Maine, 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  the  adop- 
tion  of  this   amendment 

The  key  weaknos.s  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  parties'  membership  do 
nut  have  a  meamnglul  voice  m  the  selection 
of  the  presidential  candidate 

Theoretically,  the  national  cfjinention  is 
a  democratic  institution,  but.  in  fact,  it  is 
not  representative  of  the  wishes  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  party  members. 

In  the  majority  uf  uur  States,  the  delegates 
to  the  national  comentions  are  chosen  either 
by  State  conventions  or  by  .State  party  com- 
mittees. A  handful  of  political  leaders  can. 
and  often  docs,  dominate  these  conventions 
and  committees 

Some  kind  of  pre<^^ldential  primary  does  ex- 
ist in  15  of  our  States,  but  in  most  cases 
these  primaries  are  not  resp^msive  instru- 
ments for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
mass  of  the  party  membersliip 

In  a  few  of  these  Slates,  the  deleg.ites  are 
named  by  comentions  and  the  presidential 
poll  is  only  advisory  In  some  other  States. 
delegates  lu-e  elected  by  the  people,  but  are 
not  pledged  to  support  any  particular  candi- 
date. In  a  third  group  of  States,  delegates 
are  pledged,  but  are  allowed,  under  Stale 
law.  to  switch  to  other  candidates  at  the 
convention,  according  to  iheir  own  estimate 
of  the  chances  of   the  various  contenders 

My  own  State  of  Wi.sconsin  is  one  of  only 
a  few  where  the  delegates  are  bound  to  sup- 
port the  candidates  who  won  ihe  primary 
vote.  There  is  no  assurance,  even  in  such 
St^ites  as  these,  that  the  names  of  all  of  the 
leading  contenders  will  appear  on  the  ballot. 

TTie  result  of  all  this  is  a  national  conven- 
tion which  is  guided  mainly  by  a  small  group 
of  political  leaders  who  are  motivated  by 
what  they  conceive  as  being  giMKl  for  their 
party  organizations,  either  at  local.  .State,  or 
National  level  I  can't  emphasi^;e  this 
enougii.  What  nominee  would  gi\e  tiie 
party  the  biggest  boost  in  Wisconsin  or 
Tennessee  or  Arizona  becomes  tiie  criterion — 
not  who  is  the  best  qualified  candidate 

I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  refer  to  the 
presentation  Just  made  by  Assistant  Att'  rney 
General  Katzenbach  a  few  niinules  ago 
when  he  talked  about  the  expense  of  con- 
durting  a  naiional  primary  campaign.  I 
think  the  expense  would  be  less  in  a  na- 
tional primary,  not  more.  It  is  necessary 
now  under  the  present  system  for  candidates 
to  go  into  virtually  every  State,  one  way  or 
another,  in  order  to  secure  support.  On  the 
other  hand  In  a  national  primary,  held  on 
the  same  day  in  the  whole  Nation,  national 
media  whlcli  are  far  more  efTicient  through- 
out tlie  country  could  be  utilized  in  all 
States  at  once,  Tlie  campaign  could  be  con- 
ducted far  more  efficiently  than  a  campaign 
in  which  candidates  ha\e  to  go  into  State 
after  State  and  use  different  methods  and 
systems. 

For  this  reason  I  think  the  expense  might 
well  be  less.  But  I  am  disappointed  there 
has  not  been  a  study  to  support  the  charge 


as  made  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
that  this  would  cost  more. 

I  think  that  on  the  basis  of  the  experience 
which  the  chairman  has  had,  certainly  as 
much  as  anyone  active  In  public  life  today, 
the  present  system  is  enormously  expensive. 

Senator  Kefauver.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  Senator  Proxmire 
about  the  expense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
candidate  without  financial  means  would 
have  a  much  better  opportunity  of  getting 
his  message  to  the  people  by  putting  it  on 
a  nationwide  primary  held  on  the  same  day 
as  under  the  present  system. 

Under  the  present  system,  as  you  say,  you 
have  to  go  to  all  of  the  States.  And  I  think, 
as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  cost  in  non- 
primary  States  of  trying  to  get  your  delegates 
IS  much  larger  than  where  you  have  tlie 
opportunity  of  appealing  directly  to  the 
people  in  the  States. 

I  think  this  national  primary  system 
would  encourage  candidates  who  might  be 
qualified  but  who  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
financial  backing  to  participate  And  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

-Senator  Proxmire.  I  agree  with  you 
The  fact  is  that  when  a  man  has  built  up 
an  oiilstanding  reputation  as  a  Senator,  as 
a  Governor,  .as  a  fine  administrator  at  the 
Cabinet  level  or  as  an  outstanding  buslness- 
m.an  in  private  life,  that  this  is  a  reputation 
that  becomes  a  national  reputation:  and  the 
na'lon.il  primary  would  enable  people  to 
run  on  the  basis  of  their  record  and  what 
th"y  liave  establislied.  rather  than  on  their 
.skill  at  manipulating  the  particular  kind  of 
political  situation  which  existed  in  either  a 
primary  .Stat*  or  a  convention  State  or  a 
pririy  committee  State. 

And  I  think  it  would  minimize,  there  is 
no  question  about  this — it  would  minimize 
tiie  importance  of  partisan  connections  and 
assoriations  with  people  who  happen  to  be 
in  power  in  particularly  important  States. 

The  second  point  made  by  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach  was  one  in  which  he  referred  to  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  and  said  that  it  would  take 
too  much  time  from  their  duties  for  candi- 
dates occupying  Important  office.  Anybody 
wlio  looked  at  the  record  of  candidates  in 
tlie  past — Senator  Taft.  who  was,  certainly, 
a  brilliant  and  fine  Senator.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  also  a  splendid  Senator — all 
of  the  candidates  went  all  out  to  win  this 
nomination  and  they  served  a  wonderful 
purpose  in  doing  so  They  were  absent  a 
great  deal  in  the  past  from  their  duties 

They  brouglit  their  message  to  the  people. 
-And  I  think  the  most  important  function 
that  a  man  in  public  life  can  perform  is  to 
go  out  to  the  people  and  argue  his  position 
and  Try  to  pcrstiade  them  to  follow  wise 
and  tiioughtful  national  and  international 
positions. 

I  am  sure  it  takes  time  away  from  im- 
portant duties,  but  I  think  tliat  this  is  tlie 
most  important  time  that  a  man  can  spend. 
So  that  I  think  to  say  that  it  would  take 
time  and  detract  from  their  duties  is  not  a 
persuasive  argument  for  two  reasons:  In  the 
first  place,  the  present  system  is  extremely 
time  consuming;  and  in  the  second  place.  I 
tliink  that  the  time  that  would  be  taken 
under  tlie  new  system  would  be  time  ex- 
tremely well  spent. 

Sen  •'  >r  Kefauver.  Let  me  say  that  I  think 
that  the  time  argument  is  facetious.  It 
seems  to  assume  that  under  the  present 
system  you  do  not  have  to  go  into  the  non- 
primary  States  to  campaign.  I  can  speak 
by  experience  that  you  have  to  go  there,  in 
any  event,  to  do  any  good. 

You  not  only  have  to  go  once  but  you  liave 
to  go  several  times 

And  in  the  nonprimary  States  you  visit  the 
States,  certiiinly.  before  the  delegates  are 
elected,  and  after  the  delegates  are  elected 
you  go  back  to  talk  to  the  delegates. 
Whereas,  under  a  primary  system  you  make 
your  appeal  to  the  people  and  the  primary 
election  would  be  held. 


So  I  think  that  nationwide  primaries  will 
take  really  less  time  than  is  consumed  by 
the  present  system.  That  Is.  assuming  that 
you  go  out  and  campaign. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  point  just  made 
by  the  chairman,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  crux 
of  this  whole  thing:  the  time  would  be  spent 
differently.  Instead  of  the  distinguished 
public  servant  spending  his  time  arguing 
with  individual  delegates  and  talking  to  dele- 
gates or  appealing  to  delegates  on  some  basis, 
he  would  spend  his  time  making  a  broad 
appeal  to  all  of  the  people,  he  would  spend 
his  time  trying  to  inform  the  people  and 
persuade  the  people  to  his  viewpoint. 

And  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  most  es- 
sential role  in  a  democracy. 

Tlie  final  objection  made  by  Mr,  Katzen- 
bach  was  that  it  would  be  divisive  to  have 
this  kind  of  a  national  primary,  that  there 
would  be  the  danger  of  fomenting  long- 
lasting  division  within  the  party.  I  think 
this  is  absolutely  the  opposite  of  what  hap- 
pens 

We  have  had  experience  in  both  Oregon 
and  Wisconsin  with  a  primary  system,  and 
I  say  this  prevents  a  lot  of  divisions  If  we 
leave  the  nomination  decision  up  to  the 
party  conventional-  committee  It  Is  most 
divisive.  On  the  mher  hand  if  you  leave  it 
up  to  the  people,  there  is  no  basis  on  which 
factions  in  the  State  can  dispute  the  voice 
of  the  people  The  sovereign  electorate  has 
.'^poken  in  the  primary,  as  one  man  or  the 
other  has  won  It  is  clear  then  that  the 
people  prefer  candidate  A  to  candidate  B. 
And.  therefore,  all  people  can  properly  unite 
beliind  him. 

But  when  this  is  decided  in  a  convention, 
by  a  very  few  people,  there  Is  bound  to  be 
bitterness  and  divlsiveness.  And  I  think  this 
is  one  of  tlie  elements  that  would  be  avoided 
by  having  a  national  primary  instead  of 
having  the  kind  of   system  we  have   now. 

Senator  Kefauver.  You  are  quite  right 
As  a  part  of  our  American  system,  when  the 
people  have  spoken  on  issues,  everybody 
feels  that  it  is  fairly  and  honestly  and  prop- 
erly settled — when  they  have  done  so  And 
they  get  behind  whoever  the  majority  voted 
for.' 

Senator  Proxmhie.  I  believe  that  my  pro- 
posjil  for  a  national  primary  wotild  go  a  long 
way  toward  rectifying  such  abuses  In  the 
nominating  system.  Here  Is  what  my 
amendment  would  do: 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment, 
any  candidate  who  wished  to  seek  his  party's 
presidential  nomination  whould  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State  bearing  a 
number  of  signatures  equal  to  at  least  1 
percent  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  previous 
presidential  election.  The  \oles  would  come 
fri-m  a  cross  section  of  our  States,  repre- 
.'-en'ing  tliose  of  large,  medium,  and  small 
pjpulation.s. 

2  The  national  presidential  nominating 
primary  would  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
alter  the  first  Monday  in  August  of  presi- 
dential election  years.  Each  State  would  be 
entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  it  has  in  the 
electoral  college.  Whichever  candidate  won 
a  majority  of  the  votes  in  a  given  State 
would  receive  that  State's  full  electoral 
vote.  The  candidate  who  had  a  majority  of 
his  party's  electoral  votes  In  the  primary 
would  thus  be  designated  as  its  presidential 
nominee.  If  none  of  the  aspirants  won  a 
majority  of  electoral  votes,  a  runoff  primary 
would  be  held  in  September  between  the 
two  candidates  who  made  the  best  showing 
in  the  August  primary. 

3.  There  would  still  be  an  important  func- 
tion for  national  conventions  to  perform  in 
each  party.  They  would  be  entrusted  with 
the  nomination  of  the  vice  presidential  can- 
didates and  the  writing  of  the  party  plat- 
forms. 

In  the  past,  with  the  great  spotlight  of 
public  interest  focused  on  the  selection  of 
presidential  candidates  at  these  hectic  na- 
tional gatherings,  it  has  all  too  often  been 
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the  case  that  vice  presidential  candidates 
have  been  named  as  an  afterthought.  And 
the  Important  task  of  hammering  out  a 
meaningful  party  platform  has  been  per- 
formed In  relative  obscurity.  With  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  presidential  candidates  accom- 
plished before  the  convention,  It  might  now 
be  possible  to  give  weighty  and  proper  con- 
sideration to  the  naming  of  the  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  candidates  and  the  construction  of 
the  party  platforms.  This  should  also  mean 
a  shorter  and  less  windy  national  conven- 
tion, which  should  be  a  delight  to  the  vast 
television  audience  that  has,  In  the  past, 
been  alternately  bored  and  disgusted  by 
long-drawn-out  conventions.  What  could 
be  more  In  keeping  with  the  educational 
function  of  a  national  election  than  a  full- 
acale  debate  over  its  platform  by  each  of 
otir  major  parties  at  Its  national  conven- 
tion? 

Much  has  been  said  In  criticism  of  the 
American  voter  in  recent  years,  ard,  re- 
grettably, the  voter's  record  Is  not  all  that 
we  might  wish  It  to  be.  But  I  think.  In  the 
long  run,  the  voter  Is  still  the  best  Judge 
of  his  own  Interests,  and  the  most  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  the  choice  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate. 

I  might  say  before  I  conclude.  It  Ls  my 
understanding  that  the  President  has  In- 
dicated that  he  favors  State  primaries  as 
they  are  now  but  has  not  committed  himself 
in  favor  of  a  national  primary.  And  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  one  who  Is  very 
consclouB  of  our  own  system,  I  might  say 
that  the  national  primary  might.  Indeed,  be- 
come the  only  alternative,  because  there  is 
every  prospect  the  SUte  primary  In  Wiscon- 
sin may  be  abolished. 

There  Is  strong  support  In  our  State  for  Its 
abolition.  Including  the  most  powerftil  pa- 
per In  our  State,  some  of  the  leading  figures 
In  both  parties  have  spoken  In  favor  of 
abolishing  It.  The  number  of  States  with 
primaries  has  been  diminishing  in  numbers 
throughout   the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  going  to  have 
any  opportunity  for  any  people  throughout 
America  to  speak  their  mind,  except  In  pub- 
lic opinion  polls,  this  kind  of  proposal  should 
get  the  most  serious  consideration  from  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  again  for 
the  privilege  of  coming  before  you  and  your 
subcommittee  today. 

Senator  Ketauver.  I  want  to  say  that  while 
your  statement  is  brief.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
forceful  statements  I  have  heard  In  favor  of 
the  national  primary.  I  think  you  have 
rendered  a  great  service  In  proposing  your 
amendment  which  has  much  merit  and  In 
presenting  your  very  thoughtful  arguments 
In  favor  of  some  kind  of  nationwide  primary 
for  the  leading  political  parties. 

There  are  two  advantages  and  benefits  that 
accrue  but  not  discussed  specifically. 

One,  I  think  It  Is  by  the  educational  proc- 
ess for  candidates  in  the  primary  to  get  out 
among  the  people,  with  the  people  and  have 
a  chance  of  meeting  them  and  letting  them 
meet  you,  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  what 
your  proposal  Is.  what  you  stand  for.  I  think 
that  would  make  for  better  understanding 
of  national  Issues  and  more  participation  In 
elections,  all  of  which  Is  to  the  good. 

And  second,  that  when  somebody  has 
campaigned  In  a  national  primary  and  has 
won.  the  Issues  he  presented  should  be 
meaningful  to  the  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  In  writing  their  platforms,  as 
shown  by  the  American  people  who  will  have 
.spoken. 

Senator  PROXMniE.  May  I  Just  say  that  I 
think  the  first  point  of  the  educational 
process  would  be  served,  and  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  In  view  of  the  feeling  that 
many  people  have  that  the  public  has  be- 
come too  apathetic— and,  Indeed,  they  have. 
One  way  of  getting  away  from  that  apathy, 
exciting  the  Interest  of  the  people,  getting 
'hem  Involved,  Is  to  give  them  an  opportu- 


nity to  vote  In  an  election  of  this  kind,  where 
it  would  be  the  most  colorful  kind  of  cam- 
paign, the  most  Important  and  significant 
kind  of  election  opportunity. 

And  there  Is  no  question  when  people  have 
the  chance  to  vote,  they  give  far  more  con- 
sideration to  what  is  at  issue. 

And  then  the  second  {X)int  I  think  we  can 
go  a  little  bit  further  and  say  this:  That 
where  Ideas  have  been  hammered  out  In  pri- 
mary campaigns  and  have  been  put  to  the 
test  of  the  priniury  electiu:i  and  then  you 
have  a  follow-through  m  the  general  elec- 
tion you  would  have,  as  the  chairman  has 
pxiinted  out.  platforms  that  would  reflect 
these  Idens.  And  you  would  also  have  a 
far  better  chance  of  writing  these  Ideas  Into 
the  law  when  Congress  convenes  in  the  fol- 
lowing January  becnuse  the  American  people, 
as  well  as  the  Members  of  Congress,  would 
be  .so  far  better  informed  en  the  attitude 
toward  these  proposals. 

Senator  Kef.i,uver  I  think  that  is  a  very 
good   observation. 

Another  thing  Is,  do  you  not  feel,  Sen- 
.itor  PRO.tMiRE,  that  the  rank-and-file  party 
members  would  be  more  likely  to  support  the 
candidate  who  is  finally  nominated  If  they 
had  participated  in  his  election  in  the  flrtt 
place? 

Senator  FHo.xMiRt  I  thnik  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  Also.  I  think  that  the  candi- 
dates— if  they  supported  candidate  B  and 
candidate  A  had  won,  I  think  that  'he  feel- 
ing which  you  often  cet.  no  question  about 
it.  in  both  parties,  the  feeling  that  you  get 
that  they  have  been  somehow  beaten  out  of 
it  by  sharp  dealings  at  a  convention,  would 
be  overcome  because,  as  yuu  ha\e  said  before, 
the  voice  of  the  people  has  been  heard.  And 
I  think  that  the  people  recognize  this  kind 
of  decision,  v.here  they  refuse  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  convention  which  often  seems 
to  be  and  sometimes  is  unfair. 

Senator  Kefauvlr  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator. 

Senator    Proxmire,   Tliank    vou. 


THE  WISCONSIN  IDEA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  illustriou.s  histories  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  one  of  the  most 
importan:  is  the  so-called  Wisconsin 
idea.  Many  people  have  asked  me  about 
it.  I  remember  that  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  campaigning  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  October  1960. 
he  made  reference  to  the  Wisconsin  idea, 
and  was  very  enthusiastic  about  what 
it  represents. 

Actually,  the  Wi.scon.sin  idea  was  the 
inspiration  of  Charles  Van  Hise.  the  for- 
mer president  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Stat^  university  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  itself,  and  to  use  the  intelligence 
and  the  skill  and  understandinp  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  State,  particu- 
larly for  the  State  government  as  it 
works  for  the  people. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  ju.st  print- 
ed a  very  interestins;  and  excellent  ai-ti- 
cle  on  President  Van  Hise,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  distinguished  pres- 
idents the  University  of  Wisconsin  ever 
had,  a  man  who  had  perhaps  as  much 
to  do  with  the  Wisconsin  idea  and  in 
making  it  workable  and  practical  and 
effective  as  anyone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
describing  President  Van  Hi.^e's  making 
of  the  Wisconsin  idea  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  bciny  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

He    Made   the   "Wi.sconsin    Idea"   Famoivs — - 
President  Van  Hise  Extended  the  Bovnd- 

ARIES     OF     THE    UnIVER.SITY    To     THT     BolnD- 

arif;.s   of  the   ."Statf:    Nfw   Biogrm'HY   Re- 
calls Hi.s  Talents  as  S<  ientist.  EoecAToR 

AND   OnCANIi^ER 

The  big  map  on  the  talile  depicted  the 
Marquette  iron  range,  an  area  of  complex 
geology  in  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula  Tlie 
sunburned  young  geologiot  bending  over  It 
was  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  a  University 
of  Wisconsin  Instructor  and  a  part-time  as- 
sistant cf  the  US.  Geological  Survey. 

Van  Hise  and  a  survey  party  had  tramped 
the  woods  and  granite  liills  all  that  summer 
in  the  1880's,  collecting  data.  Now,  with 
the  map  a  smudge  of  scribbles  .■>howlng  out- 
crops and  slopes,  it  w,i.s  time  U)  try  ia  de- 
duce how  the  straUi  were  folded  thousands 
of  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

For  nearly  a  month  Van  Hise  paced  round 
and  round  the  table,  calculating  angles, 
cross-checking  outcrops,  figuring  and  re- 
figuring  in  an  effort  to  plot  the  patterns  of 
the  r.'cky  Jumble  under  his  feet.  It  wa.<^  like 
trying  to  fit  together  an  enormous  three- 
dimensional  Jigsaw  pnzz'.e  in  which  mofit  of 
the  ixirts  wc'.-e  missinc  Oiten  the  end  of  a 
day  found  the  scientist  twisting  his  beard 
in  frustration. 

He  stuck  to  it.  th  /Ugh,  driving  his  brain 
with  sheer  willpower,  sweating  his  way 
through  weeks  of  exhausting  mental  gym- 
nastics. And.  In  the  end.  he  wrote  the  de- 
tailed and  remarkably  accurate  report  that 
Is  still  the  basic  study  on  this  world-famous 
iron  range. 

OTHERS  DIlEAMfD,    \  AN    HISE  ACTED 

■Geological  Insight  alone  coubd  not  have 
solved  the  jJDbiem.  '  writes  Maurice  M 
Vance  in  a  new  blouraphy,  •'Charles  Rich- 
ard Van  Hise."  published  by  the  WLsconsin 
Historical  Society.  "To  complete  his  task. 
Van  Hise  needed  persistence  as  unyieldlnt; 
as  the  rock  f<irmaTions  he  was  Ftud\inc" 
It  was  this  same  persl.'^tence  that  triumphed 
wheii,  ius  president  of  the  university  from 
1903  tJi  lyiR.  Van  Hi.se  championed  the 
■Wisconsin  idea  '  of  a  first-rate  university 
with  a  campus  extending  to  the  State  bf)und- 
aries. 

The  Wisconsin  idea  was  not  solely  Van 
Hise's  creation  Several  predecessors,  be- 
ginning with  Chancellor  John  Lathrop  in 
the  18.50's  had  voiced  the  hope  that  the 
university  mii;ht  one  day  serve  the  whole 
State,  s(x-ia:iy.  economically  and  politically 
Thomas  Chamberlain,  president  from  1887 
to  1892.  experimented  with  Institutes  for 
farmers  and  meciianics  and  a  lecture  series 
patterned   after   the  Chautauqua   circuit. 

It  remained  for  Van  Hise,  however,  to 
raLse  the  university  to  international  emi- 
nence and.  at  the  same  time,  bring  it  int.) 
t!ic  dally  lives  of  the  people  who  paid  for  it. 
Much  of  what  he  did  might  have  been 
done  by  any  good  administrator.  He  re- 
vitalized the  alumni  a.ss(X-iatlon.  launched 
a  weekly  bulletin  to  the  newspapers  and 
extended  .■■tudent  self-government  to  men 
(women  i,ad  enjoyed  it  since  1897  i .  Despite 
strong  criticism  he  set  up  a  student  medi- 
cal Clinic  and  began  buying  land. 

His  building  j)rograin.  be^un  with  a  stewm 
plant  chimney  'adequate  for  a  campus  of 
10,000  students,"  w;is  something  of  a  Joke  to 
his  critics  In  a  day  when  enrollment  had  not 
yet  re.iched  4.0O0.  But  he  persisted  and 
during  the  15  years  of  his  presidency  the 
State  sj)cnt  nrarly  as  much  for  university 
buildings  as  it  had  diu-lng  the  previous  half 
ccntiu-y.  He  brought  the  forest  products 
laboratory  to  the  campus  and  persuaded  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  keep  a  survey 
office  there. 

At   the   Fame    time   he  set   as   his   goal    a 
university    'as    broad    as    human    endeavor, 
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as  high  as  human  aspiration  "  And  to  ac- 
complish this  he  began  crusading  for  the 
extension  program,  increased  emphasis  on 
research  and  faculty  participation  govern- 
ment that  was  to  put  the  phrase,  "the  Wis- 
consin idea,  "  on  the  tongues  of  educators, 
writers  and  statesmen  everywhere,  until 
even   Van    Hise   was    tired    of   hearing    it. 

Van  Hise  believed  that  the  creative  efforts 
of  the  university  could  be  useful  in  every- 
thing from  agriculture  to  fine  arts.  As  a 
result,  his  extension  work,  short  courses,  In- 
.stiiutes  and  lectures  became  tlie  most  ambi- 
tious ever  conducted  by  an  American  uni- 
versity. Before  he  died,  in  1918,  a  farmer 
or  a  housewife  could  take  correspondence 
courses  ranging  from  cake  baking  to  soil 
analysis.  Books,  pamphlets,  lantern  slides 
and  motion  pictures  poured  out  (jf  tlie  cam- 
pus offices.  University  speakers  Invaded 
lecture  platforms  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Illinois  border. 

SET     AN     EXAMPLE     WITH      ILSRD     WORK 

The  Indefatigable  president  set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  kind  ol  public  service  he  ex- 
pected from  his  faculty  by  taking  posts  on 
five  State  commissions  at  once  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  geological  and  natural  his- 
tory survey,  the  fc^restry  board,  and.  later,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  first  conservation  com- 
mission, he  did  much  to  de\elop  a  conserva- 
tion program  for  the  State  By  1908.  41 
faculty  members  were  commissioners.  To- 
day the  university  works  with  a  score  of 
State  agencies,  many  of  which  have  their 
headqu.irfers  on   the  campus 

Fortuiiateiy  Van  Hise  also  was  a  first-class 
scholar  From  the  first  he  insisted  tliat  re- 
search was  not  merely  a  worthy  sideline  but 
a  major  duty  of  a  State  unl\ersity. 

It  was.  iiowever,  this  emphasis  on  creative 
scholarship  which  attracted  first  rank  minds 
to  '\^'lsconsin  and  enhanced  a  tradition  of 
intellec'ual  excellence  already  two  decades 
old.  And  ;lS  Vaiice  points  out.  it  was  hard  to 
complain  of  lack  of  time  to  a  man  who  pro- 
duced nearly  90  books  and  articles,  including 
several  monographs  that  are  still  regarded  as 
standard  works 

The  results  were  spectacular,  if  not  uni- 
\ersally  applauded  at  home".  President 
Charles  'W'  Eliot  of  HarvarB  wrus  to  call  Wis- 
consin "Americas  leading  Sta'tC  tiniversity  ' 
m  1908,  Lincoln  Stcffens.  chief  of  the  muck- 
r.tkmg  writers,  was  to  state  tin. t  same  year 
that  Wisconsin  was  'leading  not  only  your 
neighbors,  but  the  whole  wide  world.  " 
Tlicodore  Roosevelt.  Van  Hises  friend,  was 
to  write  in  1911  that  "in  no  other  State  in 
the  Union  has  any  university  dune  the  same 
Work  for  the  community  that  has  been  done 
in  Wisconsin  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.' 

Delegations  of  educators  came  from  every- 
where to  study  the  Wisconsin  system  and  to 
meet  Van  Hise.  its  acknowledged  genius. 
And  it  appears  that  many  were  surprised 
when  simultaneously  confronted  with  the 
man  and  tlie  idea  Fur.  on  casual  meeting. 
It  was  hard  U>  believe  that  this  onetime  farm- 
boy  and  lifelong  Wisconsin  resident  could 
ha\e  accomplislied  such   a  revolution. 

A    MAN     WHOSE    FACTS     WFRE     STRAIGHT 

A  husky  man  with  a  hooked  nose  and 
sharp,  almost  fierce  Eyes.  'Van  Hise  was  some- 
times tactless  and  a  bulldog  in  an  argument. 
He  stammered  as  a  youtli  and,  in  his 
maturity,  was  a  ponderous  word  groper. 

The  secret  of  his  success,  siiys  Vance,  was 
that  'his  abilities  and  personal  characteris- 
tics were,  on  the  whole,  well  coordinated 
to  produce  results  stirpassing  what  one 
might  have  expected  from  a  study  of  his 
attributes  separately." 

He  had  a  keen  mind,  vast  energy,  and 
an  ability  to  grasp  and  work  with  moun- 
tains of  data.  He  also  was  highly  persua- 
sive. Such  ability  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  people  who  got  to  know  him  recognized 
a   man    whose    fact^    were   straight,    whose 


Judgment  was  sound  and  whose  evaluations 
were  unprejudiced. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Madison.  Van  Hise 
was  graduated  from  the  university  in  1879 
and  stayed  on  to  teach  and  take  the  first 
doctorate  of  philosophy  ever  awarded  there. 
Summers  he  worked  for  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  and.  in  a  few  years,  made  an  Inter- 
nati<-)nal  reputation  as  an  expert  on  the 
crystalline  rocks  and  mineral  deposits  of  the 
Lake   .Superior  region. 

Tliough  he  wasn't  a  fiamboyant  lecturer, 
the  students  liked  him  and,  when  President 
Charles  Adams  died,  he  became  a  popular 
l.iculty  ciioice  to  succeed  him.  Dean  Edward 
A  Birge.  the  other  candidate,  was  so  polished 
and  precise  that  comparing  the  two  was  "like 
comparing  a  Dutch  windmill  to  a  Swiss 
watch." 

But  the  faculty  had  learned  that  while 
Van  Hise  was  rough,  he  was  likeable,  talented 
and  a  rock  of  integrity.  He  also  demon- 
strated an  ability  to  concentrate  on  the  forest 
r.ither  than  the  trees.  When  the  regents 
met  alter  a  year  of  stalling,  the  46-year-old 
geologist  was  elected  president  by  one   vole. 

KNEW    HOW   TO    PUT   OTHERS   TO    WORK 

V.in  Hise  hated  to  leave  research.  But. 
while  he  became  less  and  less  a  geologist,  his 
new  responsibilities  stimulated  rather  than 
stifled   extractirrlcular   interests. 

"Only  one  point  in  my  policy  is  fined,"  he 
wrote  a  Iriend  soon  after  his  election.  'This 
is  that  I  shall  do  nothing  tliat  I  can  i;et  any- 
one else  to  do." 

He  meant  it.  too.  as  his  associates  dis- 
covered, and  became  so  skillful  at  delegating 
authority  that  his  Incidental  activities  soon 
almost  overshadowed  his  great  worl:  at  the 
university 

He  was  called  to  the  White  House  in  1908 
by  Theodore  Roo.sevelt  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  a  nationwide  conservation  corference 
Later  he  wrote  a  book  that  was  the  f.rst.  and 
for  m.any  \ears  the  only  general  treatment  of 
the  stibject  of  conservation. 

He  served  as  arbitrator  in  the  national 
strike  of  locomotive  engineers  In  1912.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  committee  seeklr  g  funds 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  so  im- 
pressed its  representatives  that  he  was  named 
to  their  board  of  trustees.  He  was  elected 
president  of  every  national  scholarly  society 
to  which  he  was  eligible.  Harvard.  Yale, 
Dartmouth.  Williams,  and  Chicago  gave  him 
honorary   degrees. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  his  last  coii- 
suming  interest.  He  had  Just  begun  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  fighting  for  It  when 
he  died,  at  61,  of  infection  following  a  minor 
i:iperalion 

Typically,  he  had  a  set  of  newly  received 
proofs  at   his  hospital   bedside. 

Jay  Scriba. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Saturday  Eveniim  Post  has  a  reputation 
as  a  conservative  and  careful  observer  of 
i:)olitical  affairs.  Recently  the  Saturday 
Eveniiig  Post  printed  an  article  entitled 
What's  Wionp  With  Our  Income  Tax 
Laws?"  It  was  written  by  Har(>ld  H. 
Martin,  a  Post  editor. 

This  is  an  unusually  competent  article, 
because  it  discusses  the  inequities  which 
benefit  a  few  wealthy  taxpayers  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  expense  of  many  others.  The 
article  is  so  instructive  and  so  thought- 
ful that  I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  bcinp 
called  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  may  have  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whats  Wrong  With  Ol-r  Income-Tax  Laws? 
I  By  Harold  H.  Martin  ) 

The  process  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment extracts  more  than  $40  billion  in 
personal  income  tax  from  84  million  Ameri- 
cans every  year  is  a  miracle  and  a  wonder. 
Never  belore.  in  any  country,  have  so  many 
people  parted  with  so  mxich  of  their  wealth 
with  so  little  overt  protest  and  so  little 
covert  cheating.  In  all  the  ages  of  struggle 
between  taxgatherer  and  taxpayer  no  more 
effective  system  of  collection  has  been  de- 
vised than  this  simple  process  by  which  the 
individual  citizen,  supervised  only  by  his 
conscie:ice,  sits  down  to  add  up  his  income, 
assess  his  own  tax,  write  out  his  own  check 
and  send  it  to  his  Government,  or  permits 
most,  if  not  all.  of  his  tax  to  he  withheld 
from  his  wages  or  his  salary  without  his 
ever  seeing  the  money  at  all. 

Tliat  he  does  this  with  so  little  grumbling 
is  perhaps  as  much  a  measure  of  his  patri- 
otism as  of  his  fear  of  pvinishment.  It  is  a 
measure  also  of  his  belief  that  the  tax  laws, 
though  sometimes  harsh  to  the  point  of 
brutality,  are  basically  equitable  and  fair. 

Once  this  has  been  said,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  add  that  anyone  who  believes  that  the 
income-tax  laws  as  they  now  are  applied  are 
simple,  logical,  or  equally  fair  to  all.  is  naive 
to  the  point  of  idiocy.  Tlie  world's  most 
efficient  taxing  system  is  actually  a  fantastic 
tangle  of  inequities  and  sp)ecial  preferences, 
and  every  year  disenchanted  taxpayers  in 
greater  numbers  are  becoming  aware  that 
this  is  so.  By  any  standard  wiiich  may  be 
applied  in  determining  what  makes  a  tax 
system  good  or  bad — its  fairness,  its  effect 
on  the  economy,  the  adequacy  of  the  reve- 
nue it  pro\  ides,  its  ease  of  administration 
and  compliance — our  present  t.txing  process 
is  full  of  structural  faults. 

The  first  questions  that  must  be  asked  in 
examining  any  tax  law  are  simply  these:  Is 
it  fair  and  Just''  Does  it  tax  equal  incomes 
equally?  Does  it  tax  unequal  incomes  In  a 
progression  that  recognizes  differences  in  the 
inf.ngible  ability  to  pay.  but  does  not  unduly 
penalize  the  man  who  by  extra  effort  or  su- 
perior talent  earns  a  larger  Income  than  his 
fellows? 

The  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  is 
no.  The  tax  laws  as  they  are  now  applied 
Ignore  the  fundamental  law  on  which  they 
are  based — the  16th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  says  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  on  all  incomes 
from  whatever  sources  derived.  Under  the 
present  system,  billions  of  dollars  of  what 
the  economists  consider  personal  Income  pay 
no  tax  at  all.  and  income  from  certain  sources 
is  treated  with  a  special  tenderness, 

Comp.irisons  drawn  up  by  the  Internal 
R^-'venue  .Service  illustrate  the  latter  point. 
.\  taxpayer  with  a  wife  and  two  children, 
with  $7,000  in  income  derived  exclusi\ely 
from  wages  or  salary,  would  pay  a  tax  of  $780 
A  taxpayer  in  similar  circumstances,  with 
f7.000  in  Income  derived  from  dividends. 
would  pay  $609.60.  A  taxpayer  with  17,000 
received  from  the  sale  of  securities  giving 
liim  a  long-term  capital  gain  would  pay  a 
tax  of  $155.  A  taxpayer  whose  $7,000  came 
from  interest  on  State  or  municipal  securi- 
ties would  pay  no'tax  at  all. 

Here  then  is  an  obvious  Ineqtiity — a  tax 
preference  granted  mainly  to  those  in  the 
higher  brackets,  for  despite  the  fact  that 
millions  of  small  taxpayers  now  own  a  few 
shares  of  stock.  It  Is  mainly  the  higher 
bracket  taxpayer   who   has   any   appreciable 
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Income  from  dividends  or  capital  gains. 
And  It  Is  almost  exclUBively  the  well  to  do 
who  own  tax-exempt  State  and  local  bonds. 
There  are  economic  reasons  for  this  un- 
equal treatment  of  equal  Income,  and  those 
who  benefit  from  it  can  defend  their  special 
preference  with  cogent  arguments.  The  fact 
that  such  escape  hatches  exist,  however, 
reflects  a  conviction  in  Congress  that  the 
high-bracket  rates  are  far  too  high,  and  that 
special  concessions  must  be  made  to  soften 
their  impact.  Even  these  concessions, 
though,  do  not  restore  fairness  to  the  tax 
structure.  They  benefit  the  man  who  can 
spend  his  time  manipulating  his  money  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  They  penalize  the 
young  doctor,  lawyer  or  business  executive 
who  concentrates  on  his  profession  or  his 
Job  and  by  his  dedication,  energy,  and  talent 
pushes  his  Income  into  upper  brackets. 

Actually,  the  whole  range  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture, from  the  lowest  bracket  to  the  top, 
is  riddled  with  inequities,  concessions,  and 
special  preferences.  Whether  he  knows  it  or 
not,  nearly  every  taxpayer,  except  the  un- 
married individual  earning  a  wage  or  salary, 
has  some  sort  of  tax  umbrella  over  his  head. 
The  tax  laws  favor  the  married  man  over  the 
bachelor,  the  family  with  children  over  the 
childless  couple,  the  householder  over  the 
renter,  the  elderly  over  the  middle  aged  or 
the  young.  Each  concession  is  based  on  some 
social  or  economic  consideration  which  to 
the  Congress  seems  compelling,  but  each  does 
violence  to  the  principle  of  equity  which  says 
that  equal  Income  shall  be  taxed  alike. 

In  addition  to  being  fair,  which  the  pres- 
ent system  is  not,  a  good  tax  law  should  pro- 
mote economic  growth  and  stability. 
Whether  our  present  taxing  system  accom- 
plishes this  is  a  matter  for  sharp  debate. 
Speakers  before  luncheon  clubs  receive 
clamorous  applause  when  they  charge  that 
our  present  high  tax  rates  stultify  the  econ- 
omy by  draining  off  all  the  spare  cash  that 
the  taxpayer  otherwise  would  save  and  in- 
vest. The  country  is  being  ruined,  they 
argue.  Incentive  is  being  destroyed. 
Ground  down  by  taxes,  the  mass  of  Amer- 
icans is  being  pushed  inexorably  into  a  state 
of  threadbare  poverty. 

Both  the  statistics  and  the  testimony  of 
one's  own  eyes  refute  this  charge.  Though 
the  taxpayer  may  cry  ovit  in  anguish  every 
April  15,  the  bite  the  Government  puts  on 
his  total  income  is  far  less  than  he  thinks  it 
is.  Though  tax  rates  range  from  20  to  91 
percent,  the  amount  that  finally  ends  up  in 
the  Treasury  amounts  to  less  than  11  per- 
cent of  total  personal  Income.  During  the 
past  20  years  we  have  paid  the  highest  taxes 
in  our  history.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
made  more,  saved  more,  Invested  more,  and 
spent  more  on  new  houses,  new  cars,  new 
clothes,  new  gadgets— and  vacations  in  Eu- 
rope— than  ever  before. 

High  taxes,  therefore,  have  not  crippled  the 
economy.  They  have,  instead,  cushioned  it 
from  disastrous  cyclic  swings.  In  times  of 
rising  prosperity,  when  more  and  more  peo- 
ple move  into  the  next  higher  bracket,  the 
progressive  tax  rate  rapidly  siphons  off  ex- 
cess cash  and  thus  helps  to  control  infla- 
tion. In  times  of  recession,  with  more  and 
more  taxpayers  dropping  into  lower  brack- 
ets, the  percentage  of  income  going  into 
taxes  falls  sharply,  and  more  dollars  are 
available  for  the  purchase  of  consumer  goods, 
a  stimulant  to  the  economy.  One  of  the 
virtues  of  our  progressive  tax  system  is  this 
flexibility  that  brings  an  automatic  reaction 
to  economic  change. 

At  the  same  time,  the  concessions  built 
into  the  tax  structure  serve  to  warp  and 
twist  the  economy  out  of  the  path  it  would 
be  expected  to  follow  If  the  tax  laws  were 
neutral  In  their  application.  The  present 
taxing  process  reduces  the  mobility  of  both 
men  and  capital.  The  ambitious  young  ex- 
ecutive In  the  upper  tax  brackets  finds  It 
almost  Impossible  to  accumulate  the  capital 


that  woulc.  permit  him  to  start  his  own  busi- 
ness; he  also  hesitates  to  take  the  better- 
paying  Job  that  would  greatly  increa.>;e  his 
tax  liability.  The  man  with  dollars  to  invest 
does  not  necessarily  seek  out  the  struggling 
young  company  which  needs  additional  cap- 
ital to  realize  its  bright  prospeot.s.  He  puts 
his  money  into  an  industry  which  enjoys 
some  special  tax  preference.  A  thou.'^and 
dollars  in-.ested  in  oil.  coal.  iron,  timber, 
textiles,  or  automobile  manufacturing  might 
hold  out  the  promise  of  the  same  return  be- 
fore taxes.  But  the  "keeping  money"  after 
taxes  would  be  far  difTereut.  for  the  extrac- 
tive Industries  enjoy  tax  benefits  that  manu- 
facturing does  not  share.  The  high  rates 
stimulate  certain  forms  of  investment,  rath- 
er than  investment  generally,  and  the  econ- 
omy as  a  v.hole  suffers  by  tiii.s  distortion. 

A  good  t.ix  system  should  al.so  be  simple 
The  tax  laws  as  they  now  stand  are  so  com- 
plicated that  even  the  tax  courts  do  not 
agree  on  v;hat  they  mean,  and  80,000  tax 
lawyers  make  a  good  llvln^i  trying  to  inter- 
pret them  to  their  clients.  Tliey  are  not 
always  successful.  Nor  does  the  system  op- 
erate with  precision.  Every  year  taxpayers 
pay  or  have  withheld  some  *4  billion  more 
than  they  owe.  and  thus  are  entitled  to  re- 
funds. Internal  Revenue  audits  show  that 
other  ta.xpayers,  through  carelessness.  Ig- 
norance, or  chicanery,  have  paid  In  some 
$600  million  less  than  they  owe,  and  are 
therefore  subjo^t   to  penalty. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
world's  fairest  and  ma-t  effective  tax  svstem 
is  neither  fair  enough  nor  effective  enough, 
and  as  more  and  more  i,»\payers  clamor  for. 
and  are  grunted,  speri.il  preferences,  it  is 
growhig  less  equitable  and  less  effective 
every  year.  P^rom  the  20-percent  .mpott. 
which  all  but  the  poorest  nui.st  bear,  to  the 
91-percent  bracket,  which  the  wealthy  sc.'k 
to  avoid  by  every  legal  mean.s  their  la'.vyers 
can  devise,  the  tax  rates  are  Uki  hlt^h.  '  At 
the  same  time,  the  tax  base  en  which  these 
rates  are  applied  is  too  narrow.  The  dilem- 
ma the  ta.K  reformers  face  is  this:  To  lower 
the  rates  without  broadening  the  base  would 
starve  the  Government  of  its  revenue.  To 
broaden  the  base  without  lowerine;  the  rates 
would  flood  the  Treasury  with  dollars— and 
bring  the  ttixpayers  of  the  country  nearer  to 
that  state  of  shabby  jxiverty  which  tlie 
luncheon-club  orators  so  graphically  fore- 
tcll. 

The  problem,  therefore,  Is  to  find  a  plan 
whereby  many  billions  of  dollars  now  un- 
taxed can  be  brought  lnt<i  the  tax  pool,  and 
there  taxed  at  drastically  lower  rates  which 
still  will  provide  the  Government  with  at 
least  as  much  revenue  as  it  now  receives. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  tax  message, 
has  taken  tentative  steps  in  this  direction, 
and  the  base-broadening  and  loophole-clos- 
ing measures^  he  has  recommended  have  been 
under  bitter  debate  on  Capitol  Hill  since  May 
While  this  battle  rages,  his  tax  experts  in  the 
Treasury  and  in  his  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers are  wcrkint;  on  the  even  more  drastic 
reforms  he  will  prop^w^e  for  1962  and  there- 
after. 

Before  discussing  inequities  wliich  must 
be  eliminated  before  rates  can  be  lowered 
it  may  be  helpful  to  take  a  quick,  pano- 
ramic look  at  the  income  tax  as  it  has 
evolved  through  years  of  war  and  deprer.slon. 
and  to  define  the  word  "Income"  as  it  is 
used  today. 

Since  our  revolutionary  ancestors  tossed 
King  George's  tea  into  Boston  Harbor,  Ameri- 
cans have  looked  with  a  moderate  rancor  on 
all  tax  measures.  They  have  particularly  re- 
sented government  dipping  its  hand  Into 
their  pockets  to  seize  a  share  of  their  per- 
sonal earnings,  and  they  have  sought  to 
avoid  such  imposts  by  shifting  the  burden 
to  other  forms  of  taxes  which  seem  less 
painful.  The  War  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  War  of  1612  were  fought  on  funds  raised 
by  loan.?  from  foreign  governments,  and  by 


customs  duties,  and  by  excise  taxes  levied 
on  such  luxuries  as  tobacco,  alcohol  and 
sugar.  It  was  not  until  the  Civil  War  that 
the  country  could  bring  itself  to  impose  a 
minuscule  Federal  Income  tax,  and  this 
measure  w.is  wiped  off  the  books  as  soon  as 
the  shooting  ended. 

An  effort  to  revive  it  was  m.ade  in  1894. 
but  the  Supreme  Court  immediately  killed 
the  law,  and  it  was  1913  before  Congress 
finally  acquired  the  constitutional  taxing 
power  it  holds  ttxlay.  The  provisions  of 
that  first  law  should  make  today's  taxpayers 
weep.  It  provided  for  an  exemption  of  $3,000 
for  a  sinsjle  persf)n.  *4  000  for  a  married 
couple,  with  an  lmiK>.';t  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
first  *20.000  Above  that  a  surtax  was  im- 
posed that  ro.^c  to  6  percent  on  incomes  of 
$500  000  or  more.  With  these  high  exemp- 
tions, only  a  handful  were  affected.  Since 
then  the  tax  has  proliferated  until  today 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  population 
is  caught  in  its  toils,  and  personal  Income 
taxes  provide  more  than  h;tlf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's $78. ,'.00. 000.000  In  budget  receipts 
In  paying  this  huge  tax  bill,  which  in  1960 
amounted  to  $40,700,000,000,  the  anguished 
taxpayer  naturally  feels  that  all  his  resources 
are  being  taxed  away,  that  no  dollar  of  In- 
come has  escaped  the  collector's  clutches. 
The  economist  knows  that  this  is  not  true. 
In  1959.  for  example,  individual  Americans 
had  a  total  personal  income  of  $383,300,000,- 
000.     They  paid  taxes  on  $167,900,000,000, 

What  happened  to  the  rest  of  it --the 
$315,400,000,000  which  bore  no  tax?  How 
did  it  escape?     And  why? 

TliC  answer  is  f.drly  simple.  We  r.ot  only 
use  cur  tax  laws  as  a  .source  of  revenue,  bii» 
we  temper  them  to  serve  certain  social  and 
economic  er.d.s  which  v,e  believe  to  bo  worth- 
while We  begin  by  exempting  all  social  se- 
curity benefits.  For  humanitarian  reasons, 
we  exempt  unemployment  compensation,  re- 
lief payment?,  sifk  pay,  if  it  is  less  than  $100 
a  week,  compensation  received  for  Illness  or 
accident,  life  insurance  paid  after  death,  and 
the  value  of  the  housing  allowance  furnished 
to  cleri'vmen.  For  social  reasons,  we  exempt 
p.iymcnts  made  to  churches  and  charitable 
organizations,  in  the  belief  that  the  tax- 
payer should  be  encouraged  to  support  such 
good  causes. 

Some  Income  l.s  exempted  because  It  would 
be  too  hard  to  Identify,  evaluate,  and  tax. 
Huch  as  the  value  of  the  food  and  fuel  the 
farmer  gro.ws  and  consumes  and  the  value  of 
the  Imputed  rent  that  a  h(Tuseholder  who 
owns  his  own  home  allegedly  receives. 

Certain  exemptions  and  special  deductions 
are  allowed  because  they  are  believed  to  serve 
national  purpo.ses  which  transcend  the  mere 
raising  of  revenue.  The  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  and  natural  gas  was  written  into  the 
law  becau.se  It  was  believed  that  a  business 
so  financially  hazardous  and  so  important  to 
the  national  defense  was  worthy  of  special 
protection.  The  25  percent  applied  to  cap- 
ital gains  was  designed  to  keep  Investment 
money  flowing  Into  the  economy.  The  ex- 
emption from  taxes  of  Interest  received  from 
State  and  numlclpal  bonds  has  served  to  en- 
courage local  government,ii  to  build  roads, 
schools,  and  hospnals  out  of  private  money 
without  direct  Federal  subsidy. 

Most  of  the  tax  laws  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
now  seeks  to  change  were  designed  to  ;.erve 
some  useful  purpose  other  than  the  raising 
of  revenue.  TTie  exemption  on  Income 
earned  overseas  was  a  measure  to  stimulate 
the  flow  of  American  economic  know-how 
to  undeveloped  countries,  thus  serving  our 
foreign  policy.  It  was  not  contemplated  that 
famous  writers  and  movie  stars  should  use  It 
to  avoid  paying  the  tax  by  moving  to  such 
low-tax  countries  as  Spain  or  Switzerland. 
The  $50  dividend  exclusion  and  the  4-percent 
tax  credit  on  dividend  Income  had  for  their 
purpose  the  encouraging  of  Investment  by 
removing  some  of  the  double  tax  on  divi- 
dends.    For  every  $100  In  corporation  prottts, 
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for  example,  the  Government  takes  $52  In 
corporation  income  tax.  The  remaining  $48, 
when  distributed  in  dividends.  Is  taxed  at 
whatever  rate  applies  to  the  indi\idual  who 
receives  the  dividends.  The  law  permitting 
the  deduction  of  er tertainment  costs  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  wining  and  dining  a  cvis- 
tomer,  within  limits,  could  be  considered  a 
rcivsonable  bu.=iness  expense. 

Thus  there  was  at  lea.-t  some  logic  behind 
most  tax  concessions  when  they  first  were 
written  into  the  law.  Otlicrs  were  recognized 
as  conveying  special  privileges,  but,  in  the 
economic  situation  existing  at  the  time  the 
law  wa.s  written,  these  prlvilepes  seemed  to 
be  so  trivial  as  to  Oe  of  no  cjncerr..  Tl.ey 
Ijecame  important  1  loplioles.  slieltcrs,  or  tax 
havens,  only  as  the  economy  grew,  or  as  the 
laws  themselves  were  modified.  Ever  since 
the  high-bracket  rates  went  into  effect  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  Congress,  when  a  special 
privilege  threatened  the  equity  of  the  tax 
structure,  has  chosen  to  cure  the  situation 
not  by  closing  the  escape  hat<:h  to  all.  but  by 
opening  it  wider  so  that  more  and  m-ire  tax- 
payers could  slip  through.  Tlie  result  hivs 
been  a  continuous  erosion  of  the  tax  ba.se. 

The  capital-gains  tax,  the  most  compli- 
cated of  the  sjjeclal  tax  concessions,  was 
originally  conceived  as  ajiplylng  to  profits 
made  on  the  sale  of  property  such  as  atocks 
or  real  estate.  The  law  has  since  been 
amended  to  bring  under  the  capital-gains 
umbrella  such  dlver.'-c  activities  as  the  sale 
of  timber,  royalties  on  inventions,  livestock 
held  for  breeding,  draft  or  dairy  purposes, 
the  sale  of  land  with  unharvested  crops, 
royalty  paym.ents  for  the  production  of  coal, 
and  lump-sum  payments  from  retirement 
plans.  An  asset  held  until  death  and  passed 
on  to  a  beneficiary  jiays  no  capital-gains  tax 
at  all,  though  the  recipient  may  sell  it  the 
next  day  at  its  full  market  value.  If  it  Is 
given  aWay  to  an  aporoved  charity,  it  Ls  fully 
deductible  WiTli  so  many  loopholes  opening 
up.  the  greatest  intellectual  eff  irt  being  ex- 
pended in  the  Unit'?d  States  today,  outside 
the  halls  of  fccience.  is  the  search  for  ways  to 
convert  ordinary  Income  into  capital  gains. 

Eco'iomisUs,  who  usually  are  not  high- 
salaried  men.  take  a  somewhat  bilious  look 
at  the  capital-galrs  lax  as  applied  to  some 
lump-sum  retlremert  payments  and  to  stock 
option  plans.  Under  these  devices,  high- 
priced  executives  may  convert  what  other- 
wi.^e  would  be  ordir.ary  income,  subject  to 
a  high  tax  rate,  intc-  a  capital  gain  taxed  at 
25  percent.  Some  forms  of  lump-sum  retire- 
ment payments  are  merely  an  accumulation 
of  salary  which  the  execvitlve  chooses  not  to 
receive  until  his  working  days  are  over.  The 
stock-option  plan  Is  an  equally  happy  ar- 
rangement. Under  iv.  corjioration  emjiloyecs, 
usually  in  the  ujjper  executive  echelons,  are 
given  optioiis  to  buy  large  blocks  of  stock  at 
below  the  m.arket  price.  No  risk  is  in- 
volved, for  if  the  stock  should  fall  in  value 
before  the  option  is  exercised,  the  company 
will  amiably  issue  new  options  at  a  lower 
l-rice. 

One  example  of  the  operation  of  tlie  stock- 
op. ion  plan  which  the  economists  are  fond 
of  citing  is  that  of  a  large  automobile  com- 
pany. In  1953  it  granted  its  chairman  the 
right  to  buy  6,000  snares  of  stock  at  $315  a 
share.  Ey  the  end  of  1959  these  shares  were 
worth  $0,300,000  more  than  they  cost,  and  if 
sold  the  executive  would  have  had  a  profit, 
after  capital-gains  tixcs,  which  would  have 
averaged  out  at  more  than  .feTO.OOO  a  year. 
To  have  had  that  much  left  after  paying 
Ordinary  inconie  taxts  he  w  lUld  have  had  to 
have  had  a  salary  cf  $5  million  a  year. 
Stockholders  are  very  sensitive  about  high 
executive  salaries.  They  are  less  concerned 
with  stock-option  deals,  even  though  such 
operations  dilute  their  own  interest. 

Aside  from  being  born  rich,  or  marrying 
money,  the  easiest  way  to  acquire  great 
wealth  under  the  present  tax  laws  is  to 
finance  a  successful  search  for  oil — an  en- 
terprise  in    which   many   professional    men. 


such  as  doctors  and  lawyers,  invest  their 
spare  cash,  even  tiiough  they  may  have  no 
more  knowledge  of  oil  geology  than  a  ba- 
boon. For  a  man  In  the  very  high  brackets 
there  is  strong  inducement  Xi  take  a  flyer  in 
oil  even  though  the  risks  are  great.  If,  for 
example,  a  m  .n  In  the  90-percent  bracket 
should  invest  $100,000  in  oil  exploration  and 
his  company  drills  a  dry  hole,  his  entire  loss 
is  deductible  from  his  gross  Income.  The 
Government  lo;-es  the  $90,000  that  he  other- 
wise would  ha-io  paid  in  mcrime  tax  He 
loses  $10,000, 

If  he  hits  oil,  he  is  in  clover.  He  is  al- 
lowed to  deduct  sll  the  Intangible  expenses 
connected  with  drilling  the  producing  well, 
and  these  expenses,  which  include  stich 
things  as  geological  studies,  labor,  ai.d  so  on, 
usually  come  to  more  than  half  the  cost.  In 
addition  he  can  keep  a  depletion  allowance 
free  of  tax,  of  27  5  perceiit  of  the  Income 
received  from  the  sale  of  oil,  provided  this 
allowance  docs  not  exceed  50  percent  of  net 
income. 

Everybody  agrees  that  Sfjme  sort  of  deple- 
tion allowance  should  be  allowed  on  min- 
erals which  were  put  in  the  earth  w'nen  the 
world  began,  and  which  are  not  being  re- 
newed. Nobody  knows,  though,  whether  the 
rate  of  27  5  percent  of  gross  Income,  or  some 
other  rate,  accurately  reflects  the  depletion 
of  an  oil  or  gas  well.  The  rate  has  no  par- 
ticular sanctity  about  it.  It  was  set  years 
ago,  in  a  sqtiahble  between  the  House  and 
Senat?,  in  which  one  wanted  a  25-percent 
depletion  rate  and  the  other  held  out  for  30 
percent,  'ts  beneficiaries,  however,  consider 
it  as  immutable  as  the  law  of  gravity,  and 
any  suggestion  that  should  be  modified  is 
viewed  as  an  attack  on  the  very  foundations 
of  our  democracy. 

Many  economists  and  tax  lawyers,  and  a 
number  of  lawmakers,  lliink  the  depletion 
allowance  Is  tx)  generous  and  would  like 
to  see  it  changed.  President  Trum.an,  In 
fact,  once  said  that  he  'knew  of  no  loop- 
hole in  the  tax  laws  as  inequitable  as  the 
excessive  depletion  exemption"  enjoyed  by 
the  oil  and  mining  intere.sts.  and  Prof.  Hor- 
ace Groves,  of  tlie  University  of  Illinois,  tes- 
tiiied  before  the  House  Wnys  and  Means 
Committee  that  "the  depiction  allowance 
is  fraught  with  so  much  evil  and  is  so  de- 
void of  micrit  that  it  should  be  discontinued 
as  an  instrument  of  public  policy.  " 

The  original  dejjietion  laws  were  designed 
to  protect  the  small  independent  operator, 
who  might  become  bankrupt  after  striking 
a  few  dry  holes  if  the  tax  ;ystem  did  not 
compensate  him  for  his  losses.  In  practice 
it  has  largely  benefited  tlie  big  company, 
which  presumably  is  less  in  need  of  its  pro- 
tection. Data  comj^iled  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  1958  shows  that  71  per- 
cent of  the  $3,100  million  in  depletion  al- 
lowances claimed  that  year  went  to  com- 
panies with  m.ore  liian  $100  million  in  assets. 

Once  the  oil-and-gas  depletion  allowance 
had  become  embedded  in  the  law  it  was 
only  natural  that  other  extractive  industries 
should  set  up  a  clamor  to  be  allowed  to  find 
shelter  In  the  same  snug  t.-.x  haven.  Con- 
gress graciously  obliged,  and  now  rU  min- 
erals from  asbestos  to  zinc — including  clam 
and  oyster  shells — enjoy  some  Fort  of  deple- 
tion allowance.  Tlie  only  exceptions  are 
dirt,  tinf,  moss  and  minerals  extracted  from 
the  air,  the  sea  or  other  inexhaustible 
sources. 

Th.e  Congress"  generosity  In  this  aspect 
once  led  a  disgruntled  legislator  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  granting  a  depletion  allowance 
on  human  rcsotirces — a  deduction  of  1  per 
cent  jier  year  fur  tliose  over  45,  It  didn't 
get  anywhere. 

One  of  the  moiit  controversial  of  the  so- 
called  tax  shelters  is  the  law  which  exempts 
from  income  taxes  Interest  received  from 
State  and  local  bonds.  This  haven  is  inhab- 
ited almost  exclusively  by  the  top-bracket 
taxpayer,  and  the  higher  the  Income,  the 
greater     the     benefits    received.     This,     the 


economists  argue,  naturally  discourages  ven- 
turesome investments  by  those  who  could 
best  afford  to  take  risks,  and  the  growth  of 
the  econ'jmy  is  inhibited  thereby. 

Tl;e  original  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
aid  State  and  local  governments  by  keep- 
ing interest  rates  low,  and  for  a  while  it 
worked  \^ry  well.  In  recent  ye.irs.  how- 
ever. St;;te  and  munuipal  borrowing  has 
incrc.ised  to  such  a  degree  that  interest 
rates  have  been  forced  upward  in  an  ef- 
fort to  flush  out  more  funds.  Thus  the 
Ijeneflt  of  what  is  In  effect  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy now  falls  more  upon  the  lender  than 
the  borrower,  and  the  revenue  lost  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  two  or  three  times 
as  great  as  the  reduction  in  the  Suite  and 
local  borrowing  costs.  There  are  plans 
afoot  to  recapture  some  of  this  loss  by 
instituting  a  tax  credit,  possibly  of  50  per- 
cent, for  the  present  total  exemption.  This 
change,  it  Is  believed,  would  not  greatly 
increase  interest  costs,  and  State  and  local 
securities  would  still  be  attractive  to  those 
in  the  higher-income  brackets.  Congress, 
how^ever.  will  probably  take  a  dour  view 
of  any  plan  to  change  this  particular  law. 
for  they  know  that  it  will  bring  down  upon 
their  heads  the  wrath  of  every  Governor, 
mayor,  and  school  district  supervisor  In  the 
country. 

The  gre.itest  clamor  of  complaint,  how- 
ever, would  rise  from  any  efforts  to  change 
the  tax  laws  from  which  most  taxpayers 
benefit — and  which  cost  the  Governnient  the 
greatest  loss  in  :-e\enue.  This  is  the  income- 
splitting  i)rovi6ion  which  allows  a  married 
couple  to  file  a  joint  return.  A  brief  ex- 
ample Illustrates  the  value — to  the  t.ax- 
payer — of  this  provision.  Assuming  that  the 
family  had  a  taxable  income  of  $14,000.  all  of 
it  earned  by  the  husband:  If  he  should  pay 
taxes  on  tliis  as  separate  income,  the  tax  on 
the  husb>ind  would  be  $4,260.  the  tax  on  the 
wife,  nothing.  If  they  f.le  a  joirit  return, 
each  is  assumed  to  have  an  Income  of  $7,000. 
The  tax  on  $7,000  Is  $1,660,  or  a  total  of 
$3,320. 

Here  again  lies  an  inequity,  for  the  tax 
advantage  increases  as  the  income  increitses. 
A  couple  with  $4,000  of  taxable  income  saves 
$40.  'The  couple  with  an  incom.e  of  $400,000 
saves  $25,180.  The  man  with  100  times  the 
amount  of  taxable  income  saves  600  times  as 
much  in  tax.  A  family  with  less  than  $2,000 
of  taxable  income  gets  no  benefit  at  all  from 
tills  provision. 

A  device  called  family  income  splitting 
provides  even  juicier  benefits.  A  man  oper- 
atnig  a  business  may  make  all  the  members 
of  his  family  equal  partners  in  the  business. 
Tlie  businci-s  income  is  then  divided  am.ong 
the  members  of  the  family.  It  works  like 
this:  A  man  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
with  a  profit  for  his  business  of  $50,000  a 
year  would  pay  $18,294  In  taxes  If  he  filed 
a  simple  joint  return.  By  making  his  wife 
and  two  children  partners  in  the  business, 
he  would  cut  the  total  tax  by  about  cne- 
third.  Here,  too,  the  higher  incomes  get 
the  greater  benefit.  On  a  $5,000  taxable  in- 
come, under  the  family  iiiconie-splltting 
plan,  the  tax  saving  would  be  $20.  On  a  tax- 
able income  of  $320,000.  the  tax  saving 
would  be  $40,760,  Tlius  the  taxp.-yer  with 
$?20.000  in  taxable  income  saves  2  000  times 
as  much  on  taxes  as  the  man  with  $.'3,000  tax- 
able income,  though  his  taxable  iiiCome  is 
only  64  tiir.cs  as  great. 

Last  April  President  Kennedy,  as  he  offered 
business  ."orporation-tax  inducements  to  ex- 
pand and  modernize,  sought  to  bala:ice  off 
the  revenue  this  plan  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment by  certain  measures  designed  to  im- 
prove collections,  eliminate  loopholes,  and 
broaden  the  base.  These  included  reduc- 
tions on  expense-account  spending,  elimi- 
nation of  Xax  privileges  to  Americans  living 
or  doing  business  in  developed  countries 
abroad,  elimination  of  the  $50  deduction  and 
the  4-percent  tax  credit  on  dividends,  and  a 
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withholding  tax  on  Interest  and  dividends, 
to  aid  those  with  faulty  memories  who  each 
year  forget  to  report  some  $3  billion  in  such 
lur.ds. 

These  were  merely  first  steps  toward  the 
broad  reforms  which  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his 
treasury  tax  expert  Stanley  Surrey,  the 
Chairman  of  his  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers Walter  Heller,  and  Secretary  of  the 
'I  rcasury  Douglas  Dillon  have  in  mind.  Still 
t  )  come  are  the  really  tough  ones — the  fight 
on  the  abuses  of  the  capital-gains  law,  the 
reappraisal  of  the  depletion  allowances,  a 
now  look  at  the  tax  exemption  of  local  and 
municipal  bonds,  and  a  reconsideration  of  the 
exemption  on  social  security  benefits,  if  this 
ran  be  removed  without  affecting  those  in 
the  lower  brackets.  Taken  in  the  aggregate, 
the  escape  clauses  and  the  special  privile;,'es 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  has  sought  to  eliminate 
already,  or  which  he  will  attack  in  his  tax 
message  next  January,  narrow  the  tax  base 
by  nearly  $30  billion — and  cost  the  Govern- 
ment nearly  $12  billion  in  taxes. 

If  this  income  could  be  brought  into  the 
tax  pool,  it  would  make  possible  a  drastic 
lowering  of  tax  rates  across  the  board,  pro- 
vided Government  spending  does  not  rise. 
It  would  also  bring  the  income  tax  nearer  to 
what  it  was  meant  by  law  to  be,  a  t.TX  on  all 
"Incomes,  from  wh.itever  sources  derived." 
The  battle  to  eradicate  whatsver  inequities 
exist  will  be  long  and  bitter,  for,  in  the  words 
of  Walter  Heller,  "one  man"s  loophf^le  is  an- 
other man's  divine  right,"  and  the  bene- 
flciaries  of  those  rights  will  fight  to  save 
them.  But  reforms  are  imperative  if  the  one 
basic  strength  of  any  tax  system  is  to  be 
retained — the  taxpayer's  faith  that  the  over- 
all tax  burden  is  fairly  distributed. 

In  its  study  "Growth  and  Taxe.'=,"  the  200 
businessmen  and  eductors  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  summed  up  the 
problem  in  a  paragraph : 

"Probably  no  aspect  of  public  policy  is 
more  clearly  exposed  to  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests of  different  citizens  than  taxation.  Yet 
there  are  common  interests  which,  if  fully 
appreciated,  would  be  seen  to  be  more  im- 
portant to  each  of  us  than  the  iTitorests 
which  divide  us.  Tliere  are  interests  in  the 
adequacy  of  the  revenue,  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
table sharing  of  the  necessary  burden,  and 
now,  cspcciaUy,  in  rapid  economic  growth. 
By  keeping  our  eyes  on  these  goals  we  should 
find  a  way.  step  to  step,  toward  tax  reforms 
from  which  all  will  gain." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  final  observa- 
tion is  that  I  was  very  much  pleased  and 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  through  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Post,  contends  vigorously 
that  one  of  the  most  notorious  loopholes 
in  the  tax  laws  today,  the  oil  depletion 
allov.ance.  should  be  thoroughly  recon- 
.sidei'ed  by  the  Consrcss.  It  is  one  which 
deserves  careful  scrutiny  by  Congress. 
Its  reduction  would  raise  more  revenue 
for  our  Government  and  provide  more 
justice  in  our  tax  lav,  s. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE  BRA- 
ZILIAN CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGA- 
TION TO  DISCUSS  FORMATION  OF 
PAN-AMERICAN  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP  FOR  TOURISM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  introduce  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  with  the  sracious  permis.'ion  of 
the  majority  leader,  a  number  of  par- 
liamentarians from  Brazil  who  are  here 
on  a  very  interesting  mission  of  friend- 
ship and  concord  with  our  country.  It  is 
their  purpose  to  bring  about  the  organ- 
ization of  an  informal  interparliamen- 


tary group,  which  will  do  its  utmost  to 
stimulate  the  maximum  amount  of  tour- 
ism and  cultural  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  with  the  maxi- 
mum pleasure  and  profit  to  the  peoples 
of  both  countries. 

I  have  the  honor  to  introduce,  from 
our  very  gr(?at  friend  and.  I  believe,  the 
bastion  of  freedom  on  the  shores  of  the 
South  Atlantic  in  Latin  America,  Gur- 
^'cl  do  Amrral.  Deputy  from  the  State 
of  Guanabara.  First  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  or,  to  use  the  lan- 
j,uage  of  Brazil.  Camera  dos  Dcputados; 
Deputy  Lui?;  Bronzeado;  Dep'.Uy  Hilde- 
brando  dc  Araujo  Goes;  and  Senator 
Mourao  Vie  ra. 

Each  of  ihese  Rentleman  has  a  most 
distinpuishf  d  record  in  his  country.  For 
example.  Deputy  da  Cuhha  is  the  former 
mayor  of  the  Federal  District  when  the 
Federal  District  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Tlie  other  gentlemen  in  the  party  have 
equally  dist.nauished  reputations. 

Also,  it  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  pay 
cur  re-spect'  to  Brazil,  the  most  populous 
country  in  South  America,  a  country 
having  enc  mous  resources,  and  v.hich 
has  just  shown  it.s  brilliant  achievement 
in  the  de\2!opment  of  Brasilia  the  new 
capital.  wlKMe  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  the  Senate  are  now  m.eeting. 

As  an  earnest  of  the  great  friendship, 
the  traditional  friendship,  which  we 
want  to  ha\  e  grow  and  pro.sper.  between 
our  countiies.  these  gentlemen  are  here 
to  cement  personally  the  bonds  which 
will  ari.se  from  the  travel  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  Brazil.  Their  pres- 
ence empiif  sizes  what  Congress  has  just 
done  in  terms  of  the  enactment  of  a  law 
to  develop  our  interest  m  international 
tra\cl,  whi:)i  Bra;'il  i>  now  quite  pre- 
pared to  jo.n  us  in  making  a  .success. 

I  now  piesent  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  Brazil:  and  I  hope  that  Sena- 
tors will  meet  with  ihem  personally. 
'App:'au.«e.  Senators  rising.! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  tlie  remarks  made  by  the  acting 
minority  le:ider.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  I^Iew  York  [Mr.  J.avitsI  con- 
cerning our  friends  from  Brazil.  We  are 
delighted  that  they  are  honoring  us  by 
visiting  thi.3  Chamber. 

We  are  hiappy  that  one  of  the  hemi- 
sphere's outstanding  economists.  Senor 
Celso  Furtado,  is  in  the  country  at  the 
present  tiir.e,  di.scussing  with  officers  of 
the  U.S.  Government  the  problem  of  the 
northeast  part  of  Brazil,  the  so-called 
bulge  area. 

We  are  exti-emely  hopeful  that  to- 
gether, coopfratively,  we  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  people  who  are  in  dire 
need  in  that  part  of  your  great  coun- 
try, because  we  think  that  as  Brazil  goes, 
perhap.3  so  will  Latin  America  go.  We 
are  cocnizant  of  the  endurin:'  and  long- 
term  friendship  of  Brazil  for  this  coun- 
try. We  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  solvin.g  the  problems  which 
your  great  President  is  encounterine'. 
We  wish  you.  your  Government,  and 
your  country  well.  We  want  our  friend- 
ship to  remain  steadfast  through  the 
decades  and  the  ages  ahead. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I.  too,  wish  to  join  in  the  wel- 
come which  ha.s  been  expressed  by  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   New   York 


I  Mr.  J.^vITsl  and  the  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Monl.iina 
(Mr.  M.^NSFIEL^  I. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  the  great 
country  of  Brazil  a  few  years  ago  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  the  e.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  attend  meetings  of  the  IPU  in 
various  places  but  never  have  we  been 
receivfd  more  cordially  than  we  were  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

On  our  way  home,  we  were  able  to 
visit  the  new  capital  of  Brasilia,  where 
we  got  some  idea  of  the  tremendotis 
energy  and  ambitions  of  the  people  of 
Brazil.  The  city  was  then  only  partly 
built  but  it  v.as  very  imnre.-.-ive  and  sug- 
gested what  is  to  become  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  capital  cities  in  the  world. 

You  in  Brazil.  I  may  say  to  our  guests, 
have  a  great  heritage.  You  can  con- 
tribute much  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
world,  particularly  to  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere.  We  wish  you  well.  It  is 
our  desire  to  help  you  in  every  way  we 
can. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distingui>hed  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  C.\se  I  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader  I  Mr.  M.ansfieid  I .  for 
their  mobt  gracious  words  of  welcome. 

I  hope  our  friends  from  Brazil  will  take 
back  with  them  our  good  wishes,  and  will 
report  the  historic  words  uttered  by  the 
majority  leader — and  I  join  with  the 
majority  leader  in  his  expression — that 
as  Brazil  goes,  so  perhap.s  will  go  the  con- 
tinent of  South  Amonca 

We  hope  that  you  will  carry  our  re- 
.spects.  our  understanding  of  his  many 
problems,  and  our  felicitous  hopes  for  his 
succeso.  to  your  P.esidcnt.  Mr.  Quadros. 


SEAT  BELTS  MAKE  FOR  SAFETY 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  over  the  July  4  weekend  more 
than  500  deaths  from  hi'-:hway  accidents 
occurred.  Many  of  them  would  not  have 
happened  if  the  automobiles  u:>ing  the 
highways  were  properly  t quipped  with 
seat  belts. 

Based  on  scientific  research  of  auto- 
mobile crashes,  it  has  been  revealed  that 
thousands  of  per.-ons  are  killed  annually 
when  thrown  against  the  stoerin-  wherl 
or  wind.shields  or  out  of  the  car  on  im- 
pact. It  is  estimated  that  5.000  lives 
could  be  saved  and  400,000  serious  in- 
juries avoided  by  the  use  of  seat  belts. 

More  than  one-half  of  all  fatal  ac- 
cidents occur  at  speeds  of  less  than  40 
miles  an  h.our.  Properly  applied  seat 
belts  would  prevent  most  of  these  fatali- 
tie.s.  Three  out  of  four  traffic  deaths 
occur  within  25  miles  of  home.  Based  on 
research  statistics,  seat  belts  provide 
ample  evidence  that  they  are  as  impor- 
tant on  short  trips  and  for  city  driving 
as  they  are  on  long  trips. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  all  accidents  in- 
volve fire  or  drowning.  Properly  ap- 
plied safety  devices  greatly  increase  the 
chances  of  remaining  conscious  and  of 
getting  clear  from  a  burning  or  sub- 
merged vehicle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article   entitled   "Campaign 
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Will  Urge  Seat  Belts  in  All  Cars,"  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  July  1,  1961;  and  an  article  entitled 
'Man.  Wife  Killed  as  Car  Pails  To  Make 
Curve,"  published  in  the  Huron,  S.  Dak., 
Daily  Plainsman  of  June  29,  1961.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  article.  ofTicers  said 
that  the  hves  probably  would  have  been 
.■-aved  had  seat  belts  been  used. 

There  bein,:^  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  \Vashlni;t    n  iDC  i   E\ening  Star. 
July  1,  19C1I 

CAMPAIGN  Will  Urge  Se.^t  Belts  in  All  Cars 

Nlw  York.  July  1. — A  campaign  to  put 
seat  belts  in  every  car  has  been  launched  by 
safety   and   medical   leaders. 

Tliey  estimated  5  0<>0  Hves  co\ild  be  saved 
and  400.000  serious  injuries  avoided  each 
year.  If  everyone  used  seat  belts. 

The  prrrpram.  annoiuiced  near  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  and 
Its  hlizhway  hazards  is  sjwn.sored  by  the 
National  Safety  Council.  American  Medical 
A.'.soclation,  US  Public  Health  .Service  and 
cooperating  organizations 

The  advertising  council  will  conduct  a 
broad  advertlslne  program  for  the  safely 
council. 

G,  C  Stewart,  s.i.'ety  council  executive  vice 
president,  said  "  Seat  Belts  Save  Lives"  Is  no 
loneer  a  handy  slonin.   but   a   proven  fact" 

"Day  ii'ier  uay  we  receive  reports  of  ac- 
cidents in  which  drivers  and  pas.sengcrs  ha\e 
been  saved  from  dc;.th  and  injury  because 
of  this  one  safety  device."  he  added 

AcckientB   last   year    ki'.led   38.200   persons. 

Dr.  E.  Vincent  Askey.  the  medical  asso- 
ciation president,  said  the  dccl.'slon  of  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  install  safety  belt 
anchorages  fur  the  front  seats  of  all  1962 
jiassengcr  cars  was  "another  major  stej)  to- 
ward eliminating  the  unnecessary  bloodshed 
and   carnage  on  our  highway.'^." 

"Perhaps  only  2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
automob.les  are  equipped  now  with  belts," 
said  Robert  A  Wolf  director  of  automobile 
crash  Injury  research   of  Cornell  University 

"If  you  drl\e  a  car,  the  chances  are  7 
cut  of  10  that  you  will  have  a  traffic  acci- 
dent within  the  next  5  year?."  Dr.  I.uther 
Terry,  US.  Surgeon  Genfral.  told  a  nc\\.s 
conference. 


[From  the  Huron  (S  Dak  i  Daily  Plainsman, 

June  29.  1961] 
Man,    Wife    Kuled    as   Car    Fails    To   Make 

C  UBVE 

R.\piD  City. — A  man  and  hi.';  wife  who  were 
reJurninc  from  a  picnic  were  fatally  In- 
jured when  their  car  failed  to  n.ake  a  curve 
2  miles  south  of  the  Pactola  Dam  on  U.S. 
385. 

The  deaths  of  Klngsley  O  Smith,  53.  arid 
his  Wife.  Alice,  51.  raised  the  1961  South 
Dakota  traffic  toll  to  84,  compared  with  90 
one  year   ago. 

Smith  was  dead  on  arrival  at  a  hospital 
and  Mrs.  Smith  died  about  1:30  a.m..  about 
three   hours  alter  the  accident. 

Their  son  was  the  fir.'-t  on  the  accident 
scene.  Oflicers  said  this  was  an  accident  in 
Which  seat  belts  might  have  saved  lives. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  to  emphasize  further  vhat 
a  Stat  belt  can  ard  will  do.  I  .shall  men- 
tion the  report  on  two  accidents  as 
published  in  the  Reader's  Digest  for 
March  1961.  as  follows: 

As  a  couple  drovt  an  elderly  woman  home 
from  church  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  a  few  montlis 
,':go,  another  c;ir  clashed  Into  theirs  at  an 
intersection.  It  was  a  minor  accident  to 
the  cars;  one  was  Darely  moving,  the  other 
was  within  the  sp..>ed  limit.     Neither  over- 


turned.   But  the  elderly  woman  was  thrown 
out  on  the  pavement  and  fatally  hurt. 

A  few  days  later  two  young  men  In  a 
sports  car  failed  to  negotiate  a  sharp  turn 
on  the  scenic  highway  near  San  Simeon. 
Calif.  The  car  hurtled  Into  the  air  and 
rolled  over  and  over  for  200  feet  down  a 
70-percent  grade  toward  the  beach  The  oc- 
cupants walked  away  from  the  wrecked  car 
with  only  slight  Injuries. 

What  made  the  life-and-death  dif- 
ference was  the  use  of  seat  belts  such 
as  air  passengers  fasten  when  planes 
take  off  or  land.  The  men  in  the  .sports 
car  wore  belts  and  owe  their  lives  to 
them. 

Years  of  research  at  Corriell  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  CaUforniu,  and 
elsewhere,  in  analyzing  accident  records 
of  22  States  confinn  the  usefuln^^ss  of 
ordmaiT  safety  belts. 

Investigators  calculate  that  30  to  60 
percent  of  fatal  automobile  accidents 
could  be  saved  by  be]ts. 

Last  year  none  of  the  442  mo.onsts 
who  were  killed  in  accidents  over  the 
4th  of  July  holidays  used  safety  belts. 

Because  of  these  facts,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  require  that  automobiles 
manufactured  for  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  after  January  1,  19<)2,  be 
equipped  with  anchors  for  safety  belts. 
I  jisk  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  Of  the  United  States  of 
A'vcrira  jn  Congrcs<;  as'^ejnblcd.  That  every 
motor  vehicle  offered  for  sale  in  In  erstate 
commerce  after  January  1.  1962.  s  lall  be 
equljiped  with  sufficient  anchorage  units  at 
the  attachment  points  for  attaching  at  least 
two  sets  of  seat  safety  belts  for  the  front 
seat  of  the  motor  vehicle.  Such  pn^horage 
tinlts  at  the  attachment  points  shall  be  of 
s'lch  construction,  design,  and  strength  to 
support  a  loop  load  strength  of  not  less  than 
Ave  thousand  pounds  for  each  belt. 

Sec  2  After  January  1,  1962,  no  seat  safety 
belt  shall  be  sold  for  tise  in  contiection  with 
the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  on  ar.y  high- 
way imless  it  shall  be  constructed  and  In- 
stalled as  to  hnve  a  loop  strength  'hrough 
the  complete  attaclunent  of  not  le;s  than 
five  thousand  pounds  and  the  buckle  or  clos- 
ing device  shall  be  of  such  construction  and 
design  that  after  It  has  received  the  afore- 
said loop  belt  load  it  can  be  released  with  one 
hand  with  a  pull  of  less  than  forty-five 
pounds. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  adrpt  and 
amend  regtilations  governing  the  materials, 
strength  anchorage,  operation,  release  mech- 
anism, and  installation  of  any  such  seat 
safety  belt. 

Sec.  4.  The  term  "interstate  commerce"  in- 
chuies  commerce  between  one  State,  territory, 
possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  another 
.^tate.  territory,  possession,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  o:.'  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any  other 
vehicle  or  machine  propelled  or  d:-awn  by 
mechanical  power  and  used  on  the  highways 
principally  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers. 

The  term  "seat  belt"  means  any  strap, 
webbing,  or  similar  device  designed  to  secure 
a  passenger  in  a  motor  vehicle  In  order  to 
mitigate  the  results  of  any  accident,  includ- 


ing all  necessary  buckles,  and  other  fasten- 
ers, and  all  hardware  designed  for  Installing 
such  seat  belt  in  a  motor  vehicle. 


DECETF.  THE  STRATT:GY  OF 

COMMUNISM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently there  are  still  many  people  who  arc 

inclined  to  think  wishfully  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  the  other  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  are  sincere  when  they  talk  of 
peace  "  and  "peaceful  coexistence."  At 
least.  Mr.  Khrushchev  must  think  there 
are.  because  he  continues  to  use  such 
terms  often.  Experts  on  communism 
and  Communist  strategy  advise  that  the 
Soviets  use  certain  words  as  a  means  of 
attaining  their  end  of  one  world  of  com- 
muni.sm  rather  than  to  express  their  be- 
lief in  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself. 
Thus,  if  it  will  help  the  Communist 
cause,  something  that  is  black  will  be 
called  white,  and  vice  versa.  All  of  this 
is  in  line  with  tl:e  belief  of  Mr.  Khi-u- 
shchev  and  other  Communists  that  thii 
end  justifies  the  means,  lying  included. 

Today's  edition  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning .Star  contains  an  excellent  editorial 
which  points  out  this  strategy  of  the 
Communists  in  their  use  of  words.  The 
editorial  also  quotes  from  a  recent  speech 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  befoie 
tiie  National  Press  Club,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  deceitfulness  that  exists  in 
negotiations  and  United  Nations  rela- 
tions with  the  Communists  as  a  result 
of  this  strategy.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RrsK  IN  Orwell's  World 

In  Ills  excellent  address  to  the  National 
Pre.ss  Club.  Secretary  of  Stat*  Dean  Rusk 
seems  to  have  borrowed  a  leaf  from  George 
OrwclTs  "1984"  to  help  explain  why  there  i.s 
so  much  tension  and  danger  today.  As  he 
h:is  put  it,  the  "underlying  crisis  '  stenis 
from  the  fact  tliat  the  Soviet  Union,  though 
a  meiViber  in  form,  has  never  joined  the 
United  Nations  In  actuality,  as  a  genuinely 
cooperative  participant.  On  the  contrary,  in 
flagrant  and  persistent  violation  of  all  the 
U.N.'s  rules  and  principles,  it  has  upended 
law  and  truth,  and  resorted  to  various  forms 
of  direct  and  indirect  aggression,  in  a  brutal, 
cca.«rie.ss  effort  to  Impose  Its  will  "upon  :h<ise 
not  already  subjecied  to  ii— and  thus  win 
mastery  over  the  whole  of  m.anklnd. 

Clearly  enough,  in  carrylr.K  out  this  alto- 
pether  dismal  at^.d  pe.ice-endangering  policy, 
the  Russians  have  turned  reality  upside 
down  and  made  a  mockery  or  a  fania-'^y  of 
the  true  meaning  of  words.  Thus,  as  lAr. 
Ru.^k  has  declared,  "the  very  language  of 
international  discourse"  has  had  violence 
done  to  It:  "'Peace'  has  become  a  word  to 
describe  whatever  condition  would  promote 
their  world  revolution.  "Aggression'  is  what- 
ever stands  in  its  way.  "People's  democracy" 
is  a  term  applied  to  regimes  no  oiie  of  which 
lias  been  chosen  by  free  elections.  "Self- 
determination'  is  loudly  espoused,  but  only 
in  areas  not  under  Communist  control  "' 
And  the  Secretary  has  gone  on  to  add  the 
following  remarks,  which  should  be  taken 
to  heart  by  anybody  naive  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Kremlin  is  siticerely  interested 
in  svtch  projects  as  the  Geneva  talks,  now 
♦moribund,  en  banning  nuclear  tests: 

"'Tlie  normally  attractive  word  'negotiation' 
is  used  as  a  weapon  (by  the  Russians),  for 
the  only  subjects  to  be  negotiated  are  further 
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concessions  to  Communist  appetite.  Agree- 
ments are  offered,  but  against  the  background 
of  a  long  and  sobering  list  of  broken  promises 
an  agreement  is  apparently  a  rest  camp, 
where  one  pauses  and  refits  for  a  further  ad- 
vance. New  assiirances  are  offered  In  the  very 
act  of  withdrawing  those  earlier  given.  Law, 
as  one  of  their  spokesmen  put  It,  'Is  like  the 
tongue  of  a  wagon — It  goes  In  the  direc- 
tion In  which  it  Is  pointed.'  And  the  gains 
of  lawlessness  are  cited  as  the  'new  condi- 
tions' which  justify  new  invasions  of  the 
rights  of  others." 

All  this  is  quite  In  line  with  the  loath- 
some new  world  depicted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Orwell  In  his  grisly  but  fascinating  •1984"— 
a  world  In  which  every  old  value  is  trans- 
valued Into  the  precise  opposite  of  itself 
through  the  ghastly  ministrations  of  a  su- 
premely efficient  totalitarian  dictatorship 
armed  with  limitless  technology  and  the 
obscene  amorallty  of  antichrist.  So  it  is 
that  wickedness  Is  goodness,  and  ugliness  is 
beauty,  and  the  lie  is  the  truth,  and  free- 
dom Is  slavery,  and  war  is  peace — and  any- 
body is  mad,  and  subject  to  being  tortured 
and  "vaporized,"  who  has  the  suicidal 
temerity  to  challenge  these  propositions 
after  they  have  been  proclaimed  from  on 
high  through  official  processes  known  as 
"newspeak  '  and  "doublethink." 

Although  we  have  not  asked  him  whether 
he  has  read  "1984,"  we  feel  pretty  sure  that 
Mr.  Rusk  has.  We  feel  pretty  sure.  too. 
that  he  sees  a  terrible  similarity  between  it 
and  what  Is  actually  going  on  in  the  Com- 
munist world.  And  so  it  is  good  to  hear 
him  say — and  It  should  be  said  more  and 
more  often,  because  It  is  true — that  "We 
can  move  on  with  confidence  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  what  has  to  be  done.  The  free 
world  has  enormous  strength.  Including  the 
inner  strength  of  purposes  which  are  deep- 
ly rooted  In  the  natiire  of  man."  Given 
that,  we  and  our  allies  need  not  fear  the 
future. 


PILOT    PLAN    FOR    THE    DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  WIND  RIVER 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  received  from  a  distinguished 
citizen  and  jurist  of  Wyoming,  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  S.  Harnsberger,  Justice  of 
the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court,  a  fine  let- 
ter commenting  on  S.  1910  which  has 
been  introduced  by  my  senior  colleague 
[Mr.  McGee]  and  me  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  one  of  the  great  natural 
resources  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation 
In  Wyoming.  As  the  letter  indicates. 
Justice  Harnsberger  has  had  a  long  ex- 
perience with  matters  on  the  Wind  River 
Reservation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Justice 
Harnsberger 's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming, 

June  29,  1961. 
Hon.  Joseph  J.  Hickey, 
Senator  From  Wyoming, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa-'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  With  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est and  care  I  have  read  S.  1910  and  H.R. 
7201.  and  compliment  you  and  the  present 
Members  of  the  Congress  from  Wyoming  for 
this  excellent  effort. 

You  may  recall  that  my  first  home  in 
Wyoming,  where  I  came  in  March  of  1908, 
was  upon  what  was  then  the  Shoehoni  In- 
dian Reservation,  now  known  as  the  Wind 
River  Reservation.  My  mother  and  older 
brother  engaged  in  the  drilling  of  the  first 
well  exploring  for  oU  and  gas  on  Sage  Creek 


which  lies  somewhat  north  of  Fort  Washakie, 
and  I  functioned  as  the  camp  cook.  At 
lea^t  one  previous  effort  to  discover  oil  had 
been  made  by  Moore  and  Thorpe  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Tar  Springs.  Neither  of 
these  efforts,  however,  resulted  in  produc- 
tion, and  for  some  50  years  following,  due 
to  remoteness,  that  great  mineral  potential, 
which  is  now  in  active  production,  lay  dor- 
mant, and  the  Indians,  whose  lands  were 
being  explored,  remained  in  an  almost  ab- 
ject poverty-stricken  condition 

During  the  many  years  in  which  I  was 
resident  on  the  Reservation  and  at  Lander 
in  Fremont  County.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
be  upon  practically  every  jxjrtion  of  the 
Wind  River  Reservation,  and  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  prreat  gypsum  depos- 
its which  Vipont  Mining  Co.  proposes 
to  develop  and  prodticc  The  great  dis- 
tance of  this  minerfU  wealth  from  the  rail- 
road is  a  tremendous  handicap,  and  it  will 
only  be  through  Fcdor.il  a.ssistance  in  grant- 
ing a  temix)rary  relief  from  taxes  that  a 
sufficient  inceiitlve  will  be  given  to  the  im- 
mense capital  required  to  bring  into  pro- 
dMcti^'H    this   na'ural   wealth. 

The  treaty  obligation  to  the  Indians 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  is  more 
than  a  financial  one.  It  is  moral  as  well 
and  should  involve  the  education  of  the  In- 
dian peoples  as  working  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  I  recall  so  well  the  efforts 
made  to  schcol  the  Indians  to  become  agrl- 
cuUtirists.  an  activity  for  which  they  are 
completely  unsuited.  But  I  also  recall'  that 
during  the  days  of  the  CCC  camps,  when 
that  kind  of  employment  was  offered  to  the 
Indians,  it  seemed  more  nearly  suited  to 
tnem.  In  consequence,  it  seems  to  me  that 
.f  the  development  of  the  gypsum  resource  is 
undertaken,  tlie  opportunity  for  the  kind 
of  employment  acceptable  to  the  Indians 
would,  in  itself,  be  a  boon  to  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  financial  rettun  they  would 
receive  from  royalties. 

As  I  understand  the  provisions  of  the 
bills  now  being  considered  by  the  Congress, 
the  Government  is  not  being  asked  to  give 
up  anything,  because  there  is  now  nothing 
to  tax.  The  most  that  is  sought  is  an 
opportunity  to  bring  into  being  a  rather 
large  enterprise  which  would,  when  devel- 
oped,  prcxluce    a    hitherto    nonexistent    tax. 

While  I  am  sure  that  my  observations 
bring  nothing  new  to  your  attention,  be- 
cause of  my  great  interest  in  our  Indian 
peoples  with  whom  I  lived  for  so  many  years, 
and  in  the  development  of  our  State.  I  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  wTite  you. 

Wishing  you  and  your  efforts  the  greatest 
of  success,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  S    HAP.NSBERCEn. 


A  REASON  TO  LIVE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  intermittently  there  appears 
in  the  press  an  essay  which  possesses 
the  unique  attribute  of  being  able  to 
guide  its  readers  beyond  tlie  restrictive 
bounds  of  traditional  modes  of  thought, 
and  introduces  them  to  a  set  of  ideas 
which  serve  to  illuminate  more  com- 
pletely old  and  familiar  issues. 

The  article  "Recreation  for  the  Aged." 
by  Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.D.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  9  issue  of  the  New- 
York  Times  is  such  an  essay.  It  dem- 
onstrates clearly  that  for  an  ever-in- 
creasing segment  of  our  population — 
the  elderly— to  be  alive  simply  is  not 
enough.  To  be  alive  is  one  thing;  to  be 
living  is  quite  another.  For  living  is  a 
process  which  requires  for  its  fulfillment 
both  opportunities  and  a  readiness  to 
engage  in  emotionally  gratifying  activi- 


ties. Continued  emphasis  upon  preven- 
tive, clinical  and  rehabilitative  medical 
services  is  not  sufficient.  We  must 
make  sure  that  the  life  sustained  by 
these  pillars  of  scientific  medicine  will 
be  used  for  purposeful  activity  and  not 
.squandered  in  the  idle  anticipation  of 
the  uncertain  relief  of  death. 

I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  essay  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reche.\tion  for  Dis.\bi.ed — Comeback,  Inc., 
Performing  Vital  Task  i.n  CoNTRiBuriNC 
To  Their   Well-Being 

(By  Howard  A.   Rusk,   MD.) 

As  the  19C1  vacation  se.ison  came  into 
full  swing  this  last  Fourth  of  July  weekend, 
millions  of  Americans  headed  for  the  moun- 
tains, beaches,  and  lakes  to  have  a  good 
time. 

In  having  a  good  time,  they  are  aciually 
contributing  lu  their  physical  and  meutai 
well-being.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  and 
it  makes  everybody  else  a  little  dull,  too. 

The  creative  and  worthwhile  use  of  lei- 
sure time  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  hu- 
man behavior. 

Unfortunately,  thotisands  who  are  in 
greatest  need  of  recreation  have  the  least 
opportunity  to  have  fun. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  hcspitals 
in  the  United  Stales  do  not  provide  recrea- 
tion services  for  patients.  Such  services  arc 
available  in  only  a  few  of  the  nearly  40,000 
nursing  homes  in  tiie  United  States.  Only 
3  percent  of  the  municipal  recreation  de- 
partments in  the  United  States  provide  serv- 
ices  for   handicapped   persons. 

NOTABLE  Exceptions 

There  are.  of  course,  some  notable  excep- 
tions such  as  the  Recreation  .Service  for 
Children  of  Bellevue,  Inc  ,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  military  and  naval  hospitals, 
the  hospitals  and  homesteads  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  B  trnes  Hospital  in  St.  Louis. 
University  Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill,  N  C  ,  and 
Mont«fiore  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh. 

Too  often  hospital  administrators,  physi- 
cians, and  hospital  board  members  think 
of  recreation  .-^us  ward  parties  at  Christmas, 
a  picnic  on  tlu>  Fourth  of  July,  a  visit  by  a 
motion  picture  or  sports  celebrity,  or  movies 
every  other  Wednesday. 

These  patient  activities  are  import,int.  but 
they  are  only  a  part  of  the  modern  concept 
of  therapeutic  recreation.  One  of  the  real 
truths  of  rehabllluuion  is  the  observation  of 
the  late  Dr.  Charles  Spiller  that  action  ab- 
sorbs anxiety. 

What  good  does  it  do  for  a  chronically  dis- 
abled person  to  learn  to  walk  again  if  he  is 
so  withdrawn  and  fearful  he  will  not  leave 
his  home? 

What  good  d(;es  it  do  for  a  handicapped 
child  to  achieve  his  highest  potential  for 
physical  function  If  his  emotional  and  social 
growth  are  stunted  In  the  process? 

A    REASON    TO    LIVE 

What  good  does  it  do  for  a  postpsychiatric 
patient  to  be  vocationally  rehabilitated,  but 
unable  to  use  his  leisure  time  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  toward  healthy  interrelation 
with  others? 

What  sense  i.^.  there  in  adding  vears  to  the 
lives  of  the  aged  chronically  ill,  without 
giving  them  something  to  live  for? 

Fortunately,  within  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  growing  recognition  of  the 
contribution  that  well  organized  therapeutic 
recreation  services,  stressing  active  participa- 
tion, can  make  in  providing  dignity  and  pur- 
pose for  the  ill  and  chronically  disabled. 
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Much  of  this  leadership  came  through  the 
consulting  services  for  the  ill  and  the  handi- 
capped of  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion 

With  the  increasing  number  of  chronically 
il!  disabled,  and  aged  persons,  a  new  na- 
tional organization  has  now  been  established 
to  provide  leadership  In  the  development  of 
recreational  programs  The  organization, 
C  imeback.  Inc..  386  Park  Avenue  South, 
New  York,  NY.,  was  founded  as  there  was  no 
organization  focusing  its  entire  attention  on 
this  greatly  neglected  field 

One  of  the  first  major  activities  of  Come- 
back is  to  develop  organized  methods  and  a 
))',iblisiied  guide  tlirougli  wliich  community 
recreation  resources  may  be  more  widely  and 
effectively  used  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  the 
111  and  disabled.  This  project,  which  is  being 
aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  will  he  developed  in 
two  selected  communities,  one  urban  and 
one  rural. 

In  both  areas  the  main  emj)!iasis  will  be 
on  the  development  of  cr)<)))erati\e  function- 
ing and  full  utilization  of  community  recre- 
ation resources 

One  unique  and  effective  project  of  Come- 
back Is  the  recruitment  of  older  persons  to 
serve  as  recreational  leaders  m  nursing 
liornes  The  plan,  as  explained  by  Mrs  Be- 
atrice Hill,  directcjr  of  Comeback  Inc  ,  is  to 
have  several  nursing  hf)mes  in  a  community 
share  a  professujnal  recreational  specialist 
who  has  had  training  and  experience  In 
work    with    the    111    and    handicapped. 

This  specialist  then  develops  programs  f(ir 
each  of  the  nursing  lioines  and  supervises 
them,  but  the  actual  progr.un  is  conducted 
by  elderly  persons  wlio  have  been  employed 
and  wlio  have  had  short-term  training  in 
this  specialized  area  of  recreation. 

The  plan,  which  is  proving  to  be  most 
effective,  has  several  advantages.  First,  old- 
er, more  mat  tire  persons  v^ho  have  worked 
as  nurses,  teachers,  or  in  similar  professions 
have  an  opportunity  to  continue  working 
and  being  useful  This  policy  was  success- 
fully carried  out  in  the  Air  Force  rehabili- 
tation program  during  World  War  II.  when 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the 
program  were  convalescent  patients 

Second,  nursing  homes  that  could  not 
otherwise  have  professionally  directed  recre- 
ation programs  because  of  cost  can  afford 
such  programs. 

Third,  the  patients  in  the  nursing  homes 
have  an  opportunity  for  constructive,  pur- 
poseful use  of  their  i)Iethora  of  leisure  time. 

The  2.250.000  Americans  who  are  residents 
of  long-term-care  institutions  or  confined  to 
their  own  homes  ijecause  of  disability  des- 
perately need  purposeful  productive  activity. 

We  recognize  the  value  of  creative  ac- 
tivity for  the  growing  child,  but  we  have 
forgotten  that  no  matter  how  old  or  dis- 
abled we  may  become,  the  desire  for  tlie 
ciiKuity  tiiat  comes  only  tlirough  jjurposeful 
activity  is  never  lost 

Some  stirveys  have  shown  that  among 
older  people  who  participate  actively  in 
Ciolden  Age  Clubs  and  similar  programs, 
there  are  50  percent  fewer  visits  to  physi- 
cians' offices  and  clinics.  50  percent  fewer 
general  hospital  admissions,  and  800  percent 
fewer  psychiatric  breakdowns  than  among 
persons  of  the  same  age  not  particijjating 
111  active  recreation  programs. 

Recreation  is  more  than  just  having  fun 
It  is  fundamental  to  physical  and  mental 
well-being. 


MUTUAL    EDUCATIONAL    AND    CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
fini.shed  business. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1154)  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advLses  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  time  is  under  control. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 


US.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
,iust  heard  the  President  of  Pakistan. 
Mohammad  Ayub  Khan,  address  the 
Concre.ss  in  what  to  me  was  the  most  im- 
pressive and  the  most  candid  perform- 
ance I  have  ever  heard  in  20  years  in 
Concress.  Mohammad  Ayub  Khan  made 
an  impression,  because  he  told  the  truth, 
bccau.'-e  he  was  candid,  because  he  pre- 
sented the  facts  of  life,  and  because  he 
.spoke  to  the  United  States  as  an  equal, 
as  a  strons  friend,  and  as  a  doer  of  deeds, 
not  as  a  mere  talker,  lecturer,  school- 
teacher,   suppliant,   or   sycophant. 

I  was  in  Spain  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  SpanLsh  revolution.  At  the  end  of 
1  year  in  power,  the  Spanish  Republic 
had  a  Cabinet  which  consisted  largely  of 
academicians,  eggheads,  professors,  and 
talkei'.s  I  remember  my  own  feeling  on 
that  celebration  day — namely,  that  that 
Government  could  not  last,  because  there 
was  not  a  doer  in  the  crowd.  They  were 
men  who  were  full  of  theories.  With  all 
due  respect  to  them,  everyone  of  them 
was  a  tract,  pamphlet,  or  book  author — 
and  having  written  several  books  myself, 
I  do  not  say  that  in  derogation,  but 
merely  as  an  indication  that  there  is 
more  to  life  than  writinc  or  talking.  I 
felt  then  that  that  Government — com- 
posed of  many  cood  men.  many  of  them 
idealists  and  most  sincere — was  faulty, 
because  they  lacked  one  essential  ele- 
ment of  judgment,  in  that  they  could 
not  di.-'Ccrn  the  difference  between  then- 
own  honest  idealism  and  the  false 
prophets  and  the  betraylntj  pods  of  com- 
munism. And.  bit  by  bit.  communism 
and  Communists,  of  the  several  varie- 
ties—the Stalinists,  the  Trotskyites.  and 
the  other  splinter  groups,  eventually 
came  to  take  over  the  Spanish  Republic; 
and  it  fell. 

I  think  what  we  face  today  in  South- 
east Asia  is  a  most  disturbing  situation. 
I  have  talked  to  many  persons  who  are 
.11  places  of  power  and  influence  in  those 
countries,  and  I  have  talked  to  many 
Americans  from  the  Foreign  Service  and 
the  business  world  who  have  been  in 
south  Asia  and  have  a  right  to  speak 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  knowledge. 
What  is  happening  now.  Mr.  President — 
and  we  should  face  it — is  that  our  friends 
there  are  wondering  whether  we  are 
iioins.  to  be  doers,  whether  we  are  coing 
to  perform,  instead  of  only  promise. 

Every  time  the  Russians  unveil  an  air 
show,  every  time  the  Russians  jump  the 
gun  on  us  with  some  notice  of  an  in- 


crease of  military  strength,  we  hold 
another  conference:  and  the  greater  the 
Russian  threat,  the  longer  our  conference 
lasts.  I  would  hate  to  think  that  the 
United  States  would  make  the  mistake 
of  being  a  nation  of  talkers,  instead  of 
a  nation  of  doers. 

What  is  happening  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Mr.  President.  I  can  state  now;  The 
only  country  there  that  has  a  Red 
Chinese  embassy  is  Cambodia.  The  rest 
of  the  countries  there  do  not  have  Red 
Chinese  embassies.  But  they  will — and 
they  will  soon — unless  we  know  where  we 
are  going  and  unless  we  make  clear  to 
the  peoples  of  the  entire  world  where 
we  are  going. 

Does  anyone  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
our  great  friend,  the  Philippine  Republic; 
and  that  our  very  good  friends,  the  Thai- 
landers  ;  and  that  our  strong  and  militant 
friends.  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  and 
Mohammad  Ayub  Khan,  of  Pakistan,  are 
watching  us  to  find  out  whether  we  have 
any  plan  to  go  beyond  the  disaster  in 
Laos? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  me  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  With  the  disaster  in 
Laos,  and  the  fact  that  in  Vietnam  more 
than  5.000  r>ersons  on  both  sides  have 
been  killed  in  recent  years — three  times 
as  many  as  those  lost  in  Laos,  but  we  do 
not  even  read  about  that  in  American 
newspapers,  because  no  one  connected 
with  our  newspapers  seems  to  think  that 
development  is  sufficiently  important  to 
be  mentioned — and  with  the  Comnm- 
nist.s  saying  unceasingly,  following  the 
doctrine  of  Mao  T.se-tung  and  the  doc- 
trine of  jungle  warfare.  "Strike,  and 
fade  away;  and  then  strike,  and  strike 
aeain.  because  the  friends  of  the  Asians, 
the  Americans,  will  hold  another  con- 
ference, and  they  will  write  a  note,  and 
they  will  meet  and  talk,  and  talk  and 
meet." 

Mr.  President,  the  strength  of  SEATO 
depends  upon  the  trust  of  the  members 
of  the  SEATO  alliance  in  the  convic- 
tion, the  good  will,  and  the  firm  intent 
of  the  United  States  to  act  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Certainly  by  mere  talk  we 
weaken — and  from  talking  to  persons 
wiio  are  in  a  position  to  represent  the 
views  of  their  country.  I  know  this  is  the 
case — certainly  we  weaken  the  certainty 
among  the  people  in  Siam.  Vietnam,  the 
Philippines,  and  elsewhere  that  we  can 
be  relied  upon  to  act  firmly  to  preserve 
the  peace  against  the  Communist  men- 
ace in  this  world. 

I  believe  it  is  about  time  that  our  Na- 
tion revert  to  its  history  of  a  nation  of 
doers. 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  be  wear- 
ing today,  as  I  oft^en  do.  an  old,  authen- 
tic campaign  button  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, of  1904.  I  am  often  asked.  "What 
does  the  'T.R.'  on  the  button  you  are 
wearing  mean?"    I  reply.  "They  mean 
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one  of  the  few  Americans  of  this  century 
who.  if  he  were  alive  today,  would  know 
what  to  do,  and  would  do  it — and  that 
is.  he  would  take  the  initiative  away  from 
communism;  and  he  would  with  dyna- 
mism, force,  and  leadership  unite  the 
American  people  behind  the  advocates 
of  the  requirements  of  freedom :  to  stand 
iead\',  to  realize  that  there  are  worse 
thinus  than  a  sullen  acquiescence,  an 
easy  complacency,  a  soft  dedication  to 
peace  at  any  price,  an  attitude  of  reac- 
tion instead  of  action." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  we  heard 
Mohammad  Ayub  Khan  today.  We  hs- 
tened  to  a  man  of  courage  and  a  man 
who,  while  directly  under  the  guns  of 
both  the  Red  Chinese  and  the  Red  Rus- 
sians, says,  "We  will  fight  and  we  will 
do  our  part  if  you  do  yours." 

Mr.  P*residcnt.  we  Americans  ought  to 
recognize  the  value  of  that  kind  of 
friendship.  He  is  the  best  witness  for 
the  foreign-aid  program  we  have  had: 
and  a  bettt^r  one  will  not  be  found,  be- 
cause he,  in  his  own  person,  is  evidence 
that  the  principle  of  foreign  aid  is  cor- 
rect, although  often  the  application  of 
it  is  wrong;,  when  we  spend  more  time 
than  we  'ihould  ti-ying  to  buy  some  petty, 
tinpot  dictator  or  some  weak  apologist, 
instead  of  maintaining  definite,  full,  all- 
out  advocacy  and  support  of  our  friends 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  statine 
that  I  am  proud,  as  a  member  of  my 
party,  as  a  Theodore  Roosevelt  type  of 
Republican,  to  espouse  what  I  believe  is 
largely  supported  by  members  of  my 
party  in  the  Senate,  namely,  the  convic- 
tion that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
ought  cleaily  to  be  that  we  will  be  as 
strong  as  we  must;  that  we  must  be  as 
strong  as  the  needs  of  the  world  require ; 
that  we  will  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  our 
allies;  that  we  will  establish  the  principle 
of  strength  for  freedom,  faith  to  our 
friends,  and  courage  to  make  decisions; 
and  that  we  will  support  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  proposals, 
when  they  become  proposals  for  action; 
and  that  we  will  continue  to  oppose 
blind,  useless,  vagrant,  weak  talk  which 
leads,  not  to  action,  but  away  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  today  is 
action. 


MUTUAL    EDUCATIONAL    AND    CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1154)  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [  Mr.  Mundt  ] .  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  25  minutes  remaining. 
The  opposition  has  21  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  half  a  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  McCLELLAN. 
OF  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
6  last,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  delivered  a  forceful  and 
timely  speech  before  the  Texas  State  Bar 
Association  at   Fort  Worth.   Tex. 

His  speech  represented  a  fine  analysis 
of  some  of  the  major  pressing  problems 
confronting  our  Nation,  and  included 
constructive  sugrrcstions  on  ways  to  meet 
them. 

These  sound  positions  and  proposals 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  always, 
reflect  his  clear  thinking,  his  fine  judtr- 
ment,  and  his  coniniou.sen.se  approach 
to  our  problems. 

I  heartily  aL-ree  with  the  major  con- 
clusions of  the  Senator,  and  commend 
the  reading  of  the  entire  speech  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanim.ous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansis  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Address  of  .Senator  Ji^hn  L. 
McClflla.n.  BtFORE  Texas  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciATioN,  Fort  Worth.  Tex..  July  6.  1061 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  cf  the  recent 
campaitjn  and  during  the  relatively  brief  time 
that  he  h.-^s  been  in  office.  President  Kennedy 
In  public  nddre.'^ses,  in  his  messages  to  Con- 
gress,  and    In   press   conference   hfis   made   a 
number  of  highly  sit^nificant  and  important 
pronouncements      With    vision    and    a    keen 
concept    of  truth,   he    has  spoken   on   these 
occasions   with    profound    wisdom   and  com- 
prehension. 

He  has  unerringly  depicted  the  evils  and 
iig-ref-.slve  alr.s  of  the  Communist  con.splr- 
acy.  clearly  defined  tlie  growing  danger  It 
poses  to  human  liberty  throughout  the 
world,  and  forcefully  reminded  us  of  its  ever- 
Increasing  threat  to  our  own  security  and 
survival. 

He  has  solemnly  warned  that  "our  prob- 
lems are  critical";  that  "the  tide  is  unfavor- 
able"; and  that  "the  news  will  likely  be 
worse  before  it  Is  better."  He  has  earnestly 
called  upon  us  "to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long 
twilight  struggle"  against  "tyranny,  poverty, 
disaster,  and  war  Itself."  And,  t«  make  the 
sacrifices  that  will  surely  be  needed  in  this 
mighty  conflict  to  which  we  are  unalterably 
committed,  he  has  ur^ed  the  American  people 
to  "a.sk  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 
These  and  other  moving  sentiments  the 
President  has  spoken,  the  lofty  idealism  that 
he  has  so  vigorously  and  sincerely  displayed, 
the  strons?  and  most  elocjuent  appeals  tlmt 
he  has  made  for  peace  and  understanding 
have  unquestionably  attracted  International 
attention  and  commanded  the  interest  and 
respect  of  contemporary  leaders  and  heads 
of  government  throughout  the  entire  world. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  future  and  his- 
tory will  accord  to  many  of  his  magnificent 
utterances  a  signal  place  of  prominence 
alongside  any  st;nement,s  that  may  be  made 
by  other  leading  world  sta^^smen  of  our 
time. 

But,  In  my  judgment.  President  Kennedy's 
most  discerning  and  finest  utterance — one 
that  succinctly  portrays  and  aptly  empha- 
sizes the  severity  of  the  crisis  and  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  challenge  we  face — was  made 


in  his  January  State  of  the  Union  message 
when  he  said; 

"I  speak  today  In  an  hour  of  national  peril 
and  opportunity.  Beftre  my  term  lias  end- 
ed, we  shall  have  to  test  anew  wlu  thrr  a 
naticjn  organized  and  governed  such  as  ours 
can  endure  The  outcome  Is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  answers  are  by  no  means  clear 
All  of  us  together — this  admlnistratK  n  tins 
Congress,  this  Nation  — m.uyt  for^e  tlice 
answer^." 

To  me,  that  is  a  mf)nument;.i  statement 
r.-;  sheer  accuracy  and  caiulidne?.'-  are  equally 
matched  by  its  sobriety  and  soicmnity. 

Here  In  five  short  sentences,  the  President 
Inferentlally  Identilles  and  accentuates  the 
danger  of  international  communism  and 
makes  a  conci.se  appraisal  of  the  enormity 
and  urgency  of  the  t.isk  we  have  at  hand 

The  resp<insibility  for  taking  the  rltjht 
cotirse  and  fory;1ng  tlie  right  answers  to  meet 
this  crucial  test,  he  places  where  it  right- 
fully belongs — with  yu  and  with  me  —  with 
all  of  us.  This  is  net  a  Job  f^r  government 
to  do  alcne.  It  presents  an  exacting  chal- 
lenge— one  that  requires  the  highest  in 
dedication  and  the  most  in  service  of  all  our 
citizens;  one  that  m.ay  yet  demand  of  u.«  sac- 
rifices to  retain  and  pTpctuate  our  freedom 
and  independence — sicrifices  comjiarable  to 
those  made  by  our  Founding  Fathers  when 
they  won  our  freedom  and  lndef)endence  and 
this  Republic  of  ours  was  established. 

Nor  Is  It  a  Job  nione  for  America  to  do. 
Communi-sm  is  a  M^orldwide  peril.  Our  allies 
and  all  neutral  and  Independent  nations  are 
on  its  blueprint  for  subjugation  and  ultimate 
conquest.  Its  cold  war  threat  to  human  lib- 
erty today  is  no  less  awesome  than  was  the 
Nazi  menace  of  the  Second  World  War  two 
decades  ago. 

It    continues    nn    unceasing   campaign    to 
pervert    and    capture    the    minds    of    men 
Dally,  it  pushes  relentlessly  further  into  new 
geographical  areas      Its  gains,  in  a  very  few 
years,  liave  been  tremendi'U.s  and  astounding. 

While  the  Communist  leaders  effectively 
propagandi.-e  with  the  fal.se  claim  that  they 
desire  to  live  in  a  state  of  peaceful  cwxist- 
ence.  the  free  world  is  beli'.g  progressively 
hedged  In  on  all  sides  by  the  devot^'es  of 
Marx,  Lenin.  Stalin.  Khrushchev,  and  Mao 
Tsc-tung.  In  Laos,  as  In  Cuba,  in  Latin 
American  countries,  and  in  the  small  newly 
Independent  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  dis- 
ciples of  the  Communist  conspiracy  persist- 
ently drive  for  more  territory,  more  man- 
power, and  more  resources  to  add  to  their 
ever  expanding  sjihere  of  domination  and  in- 
fluence. 

"Peaceful  coexistence."  in  its  true  meaning 
and  implications,  contiavcnes  in  letter  and 
si)int  and  in  total  the  basic  dogma  of  com- 
munism us  Contained  in  the  Communist 
manifesto.  But  we  cannot  accept  nor  rely 
ujKin  that  meaning,  for  they  u.se  the  term 
as  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  To  a  Communist, 
peaceful  coexistence  is  a  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  another  nation 
when  the  other  nation  is  interposing  no  ob- 
stacles or  hindrances  to  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  Communist  Juggernaut 

We  cannot  and  do  not  now  "peacefully  co- 
exist '  with  communism.  It  is  our  deadly 
enemy  and  that  of  the  entire  free  world.  It 
Is  that  way— our  deadly  enemy — because  they 
chwjse  to  have  It  that  way.  The  goals  of 
communism  are  absolutely  Incompatible 
with  our  objectives  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
among  the  [peoples  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

They  want  and  are  determined  to  destroy 
nur  Government — to  bury  us.  That  Is  a 
principal  reason  why  we  are  having  now  to 
test  anew  whether  a  nation  organized  and 
governed  such  as  ours — whether  a  free  society 
such  as  ours— can  endure. 
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The  preeminence  of  the  United  States,  our 
superior  strength  and  the  way  of  life  we 
show  to  the  world  are  the  chief  obstacles 
athwart  the  paths  of  Communist  aggression. 
And  so  the  world  Communist  conspiracy  has 
made  us — the  United  States — us  enemy  No. 
1. 

Our  status  with  them  \m11  not  change  no 
matter  wliat  we  do — no  matter  liow  we  con- 
duct our  foreign  diplomacy.  We  could  pull 
out  of  Berlin  tomorrow;  we  could  give  up 
Quemoy  and  Matsu;  we  could  give  up  For- 
mosa and  go  on  to  give  up  the  Philippines; 
we  could  make  a  multitude  of  concessions  and 
we  would  still  be  Communist  enemy  No.   1. 

The  basic  Issue  in  the  world  today  Is  not 
whether  or  how  much  coexistence  is  jxjsslble; 
rather  it  Is  freedom  versus  slavery.  And  so 
long  as  we  exist  a  free  Nation  with  a  way  of 
life  In  the  American  tradition,  we  shall  re- 
main, bv  their  own  choice.  Communist  enemy 
No.  1. 

We  and  all  of  the  free  world  need  txj  be 
ever  mindful  of  the  lessons  of  history — the 
lessons  of  China,  Korea,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Cuba,  and  others  These  tragedies, 
the  pressures  and  provocative  tactics  the 
Communists  crtnstantly  employ  and  our  ex- 
asperating experiences  with  them  in  the 
United  Nations  in  Summit  and  Di-^armament 
Conferences  completely  refute  all  of  their 
propaganda  and  protestations  regarding 
peaceful  coexistence  They  do  not  mean  it — 
they  do  not  want  peace  and  understanding. 
They  seek  only  strife,  turmoil,  and  conquest. 

Long  negotiations  with  them  have,  in  most 
instances,  been  fruitless  and  futile  We  have 
lost  ground  and  nur  international  prestige 
.'^nd  Influence  ha\e  declined  Tliere  is  little 
room  left  now  lor  maneuver  We  are  raiiidly 
;ipi)roaching  the  day  when  we  and  our  allies 
must  face  the  issue  squarely  The  looming 
Berlin  crisis  will  be  a  crucial  test.  Neitlier 
appeasement  nor  retreat  is  tlie  answer  to  our 
dilemma.  We  and  the  major  Western  powers 
f.iniV't  withdraw  from  Berlin  We  must 
lionoT  our  commitment  to  protect  it  We 
have  no  alternative. 

I  should  now  like  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  two  current,  vital,  and  highly  contro- 
versial proposals:  one.  to  admit  Ked  China 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  other,  now  pending  m  the  US.  Senate, 
to  repeal  the  so-called  Connally  amendment 
to  our  Senate  resolution  rntifylng  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  B 'th  of  these 
should  be  resour.dmgly  dcie.ited 

In  1951,  I  was  tlie  autlior  of  the  resolution, 
unanimously  passed,  declaring  it  to  be  "the 
sense  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  Government  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  membershi{)  in  the  United  Nations 
as  a  representative  of  China  "  Thereafter. 
in  each  succeeding  year,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  a  like  provision  In  one  of  us  appro- 
priation bills.  Thus,  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment up  to  this  time  is  clearly  and  firmly 
established.  There  have  been  no  develop- 
ments in  the  International  situation,  and 
certainly,  no  change  In  the  attitude  and  ag- 
gression policies  cvf  Red  China  that  would 
warrant  re\ersal  of  our  position  but  we  hear 
rumblings  that  tlie  State  Department  now 
w. lilts  our  Government  to  recede  and  with- 
draw our  tipposuion  to  her  becoming  a  mem- 
ber. To  do  so.  In  my  opinion,  would  be  an 
act  of  appeasement  that  would  create  future 
Iiroblems  far  more  serious  th.m  any  it  would 
presently  resolve. 

Her  admission  will  add  \\o  lustre  to  the 
stature  of  the  United  Nations,  no  dimen- 
sions to  its  capacity,  and  no  measure  of  in- 
tegrity t-o  its  Judgment.  Permitting  her  to 
become  a  member  will  substantially 
strengthen  the  Communist  bloc  and  corre- 
spondingly weaken  the  Western  group  of  na- 
tions. It  will  increase  the  voting  power  and 
prestige  of  the  Commtmists,  while  diminish- 


ing the  authority  and  influence  of  the  anti- 
Communist  forces.  It  will  impede  rather 
than  promote  progress,  and  will  hinder  rather 
than  help  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  Its 
mission.  Her  presence  In  the  councils  of 
that  world  tribunal  can  only  serve  the  inter- 
est of  totalitarian  aggression  and  will  be  in- 
imical to  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  free- 
dom of  mankind. 

The  Connally  amendment  reservation 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1946  by  a  vote  of 
51  to  12  simply  withholds  Jurisdiction  from 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  over 
purely  domestic  disputes  of  the  United 
States  as  determined  by  the  United  States. 
The  elimination  of  that  provision  would,  in 
my  judgment,  grant  that  Court  compulsory 
jurisdiction  over  our  internal  affairs.  This 
reservation  operates  as  a  barrier,  a  safeguard, 
a  limitation.  The  removal  of  these  protec- 
tions cannot  possibly  provide  any  material 
benefit.  ad\antage,  or  service  to  our  coun- 
try s  well-being.  It  can  only  expose  us  to 
possible  injury  and  Impositions  The  re- 
peal of  the  amendment  wovild  be  a  further 
surrender  of  our  national  sovereignty  and 
would  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of  appease- 
ment. 

The  new  pre.'-idmg  judge  of  the  World 
Court  is  Bohdan  Winiarski.  a  Polish  Com- 
munist. Although  the  new  president  of  the 
Court,  he  is  not  a  new  judge  He  has  .served 
that  Court  and  his  Communist  bosses  for  the 
past  15  years  But  there  is  a  new  Com- 
munist judge  on  the  Court;  he  is  Vladimir 
Koretsky  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  a 
long  background  as  an  .idviser  to  Soviet 
diplomatic  missions.  As  Communists,  these 
two  Judges  regard  courts  as  proper  f<irums 
for  the  accomplishment  of  Communist  ob- 
jectives. They  can  be  relied  upon  to  make 
whatever  decisions  will  further  the  Com- 
munist   world   cor.spiracy. 

I  think  It  Is  significant  i<j  note  that  no 
Communist  nation  lias  e\er  accepted  tiie 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  ol  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  with  or  without  reserva- 
tion. In  these  circumstances,  there  Is  no 
.•^■nind  i.r  pprsuasi\e  rea.son  why  we  should 
repeal  this  reservation  and  accept  absolutely 
and  without  recourse  the  compulsory  Juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
over  the  strictly  domestic  and  internal  af- 
fairs of  o\ir  country. 

Here  on  the  home  fron',  decisions  of  our 
Supreme  Court  have  in  many  instances  made 
it  difficult  to  deal  with  the  Communist 
menace  and  adequately  protect  our  secu- 
rity from  within  Until  very  recently,  the 
.Supreme  Court.  In  a  series  of  decisions, 
seemingly  with  design,  whittled  away  at 
state  sovereignty  and  the  powers  of  the 
people  througli  their  elected  State  and  Na- 
tional Governments,  to  fight  the  Cotnnui- 
nist  conspiracy  wltliin   our  borders. 

In  the  Nelson  case,  the  Court  struck  down 
antisubverslve  laws  enacted  by  more  than 
40  States  of  the  Union,  on  the  basis  of  tiie 
Court-created  fiction  that  Congress  had 
preempted    this    field    of    legislation. 

In  the  Yates  case,  the  Court  rendered  the 
Smith  Act  virtually  unenforclble  by  giv- 
ing the  word  "organize"  a  twisted  dehnition 
and  a  distorted  construction,  wholly  in- 
compatible with  reason,  sound  logic,  and 
the   obvious   Intent    of    the    Congress. 

In  the  Kent  and  Briehl  cases,  the  Court 
sti  uck  down  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
of  .State  to  deny  a  pa."^sport.  notwithstand- 
ing a  formal  finding  that  the  granting  of  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  secu- 
rity and  interest  of  the  United  States.  It 
lield  that  this  was  an  "Impermissible 
reason"   for   refusing   to   issue   the   passport. 

In  the  Watklns  case,  the  Court  said,  in 
effect,  that  the  committees  of  Congress  would 
have  to  carry  on  their  Investigations  under 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Court,  and  that  the 
Court  would  decide  whether  any  partic- 
ular investigation  was  Justified, 


In  the  Konigsberg  and  Schware  ca.«w»s.  the 
Court  struck  down  the  right  c»f  a  St^ite  to 
refuse  to  license  a  Comm.unlst  to  practice 
law 

In  the  .Sweezy  case,  the  Court  struck  down 
the  State  legislatures'  right  to  investigate 
subversive   activities. 

In  the  Slochower  case,  the  CoiU"t  said 
that  the  State  of  New  York  could  not  dis- 
charge a  Communist  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  State. 

These  and  o'her  cases  made  it  appear  to 
many  lawyers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
th't  the  Court  was  giving  Judge-made  pro- 
tection to  the  Communist  Party  U  S.A. 
against  the  powers  of  the  sovereign  States, 
and  the  obvious  legislative  Intent  of  the 
Congress  thus  weighing  the  security  of  the 
United  States  far  too  lightly  on  the  scales 
c  f  justice 

Protest  against  the  trend  of  these  deci- 
sions came  from  many  quarters.  T'he' lawyers 
of  the  Nation  were  among  the  loudest  pro- 
testants.  The  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General,  the  Association  of  Ct»i€f  Jus- 
tices, and  the  Committee  on  Communist 
Tactics.  Strategy  and  Objectives  ol  the 
American  Bar  Association  were  amcng  the 
mo-ot  influential  \oices  heard  In  criticism. 
As  a  re.sult  of  these  protests,  deep  concern 
was  felt  and  expressed  by  the  public,  and 
obviously  some  members  of  the  Court  be- 
c.ime  disturbed. 

In  the  case  of  Orcenc  v.  McElroy.  the  Court 
held  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  could  not 
withdraw  security  clearance  from  a  civilian 
employee  working  on  a  Government  con- 
tvaot  mvolvinc  military  secret*.  Associate 
Ju.'-tice  Tom  Clark,  in  vigorous  dissent  to  the 
Courts  ruling,  said; 

'Let  us  hope  that  the  winds  may  change. 
Tf  they  do  not.  the  present  temporary  debacle 
will  turn  into  a  rout  of  our  Internal  security." 

Some  of  the  Court's  most  recent  deci- 
sions give  us  Slight  hope,  at  least,  that  the 
winds"  are  changing.  The  Court.  I  believe, 
has  been  doing  some  backtracking.  Its  de- 
cisions on  June  5  in  Communist  Party  U.S.A. 
V  Subversive  Activtties  Control  Board  and 
in  Scales  v.  United  States  of  America,  both 
by  sharp  and  narrow  division,  lend  some  eu- 
courai-ement,  but  still  fall  short  of  restor- 
ing full  confidence. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  lawyer  could 
consult  the  cases,  know  what  the  law  was. 
and  advise  a  client  accordingly  with  reason- 
able certainty  and  assurance.  But.  when 
the  Court  began  overruling  established  prec- 
edents of  lone  standing  -when  it  began  set- 
tinc  aside  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  Court 
was  composed  of  judges  who  were  learned 
In  the  law  and  in  the  rudiments  of  Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence — it  created  great  doubt 
and  confusion. 

Instability  supplanted  reliability  to  the 
extent  that  today  no  man  can  know  what 
the  "court-made"  law  of  the  land  is,  or  will 
be,  and  no  lawyer  can  make  any  knowledge- 
able prediction  regarding  what  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  In  any  given 
Case  Invohing  communism,  subversion,  or 
the  powers  '  re.served  to  the  States  respec- 
t;\e!y  or  to  the  people",  by  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution 

Now  let  us  turn  briefly  to  the  Congre:-,s 
and  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  they  are  not  meas- 
uring up  In  all  respects  to  their  responsibili- 
ties. We  are  not  being  prudent  in  our  fiscal 
policies.    We  are  spending  too  much  money. 

We  are  moving  rapidly  toward  an  annual 
budget  far  In  excess  of  $100  billion  and  a 
Federal  debt  of  more  than  $300  billion. 
There  is  no  end  In  sight  to  deficit  spending 
It  is  rising — not  diminishing — and  tlie 
tragedy  is  the  lack  of  concern  and  seeming 
Indifference  of  many  of  us  who  are  entruste<l 
with  executive  and  legislative  duties. 
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An  examination  of  the  record  and  pending 
legislative  and  budget  requests  before  the 
present  Congress  will  reveal  facts  and  figures 
strongly  supporting  these  conclusions  that 
I  have  expressed. 

Three  administration-supported  bills  have 
already  been  enacted  Into  law.  Eleven  other 
administration-supported  bills  are  pending 
with  more  than  fair  prosp>ects  of  passage. 
These  14  measures  all  involve  either  the  es- 
t  .blLshmeat  of  new  or  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing Federal  programs.  The  first  year  cost  of 
the  added  spending  obligations  these  meas- 
ures would  incur  is  $4,974  million.  The  first 
5-yefu-  cost  of  these  measures  is  $20,688  mil- 
lion. These  are  initial  and  conservative  esti- 
mates. From  past  experience,  we  know  these 
programs  will  likely  cost  much  more. 

The  foregoing  does  not  include  four  addi- 
tional requests  for  Increased  spending  In  the 
areas  of  space,  natio.ial  defense  and  social 
security.  The  estimated  first  year  cost  of 
these  four  is  $5,075  million.  Projected  at  the 
same  rate,  the  5-year  cost  would  be  $25,375 
million. 

So.  without  taking  Into  account  what  fu- 
ture Congresses  may  do,  and  based  on  the 
record  and  measures  pending  In  the  present 
Congress  alone,  the  prospects  are  that  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  next  5  years  will  Increase  by  some 
$46  billion.  Ultimately,  of  course,  these  in- 
creases may  be  less  than  I  am  predicting,  but 
the  odds  are  that  they  will  be  considerably 
more. 

I  do  not  rule  out  or  reject  all  of  these 
measures  and  all  of  this  additional  spending 
as  being  xinnecessarv.  Neither  do  I  oppose 
all  of  It. 

But,  I  personally  believe  the  policy  of 
habitual  deficit  spending  and  pyramiding 
the  national  debt  is  becoming  serious — and 
should  be  stopped. 

Responsible  Government  should  be  able  tn 
find  ways  and  means  to  meet  this  Increased 
cost  and  not  further  burden  the  heritage  of 
future  generations  with  a  more  perilous  na- 
tional debt.  Then  too,  we  should  realize 
that  the  strength  that  we  shall  surely  need 
In  this  long  and  unrelenting  struggle  for 
supremacy  with  the  totalitarian  world  can- 
not be  found  In  an  Insolvent  government  nor 
In  a  bankrupt  treasury. 

There  Is  another  area  In  which  the  Con- 
gress needs  to  take  early  and  aflBrmatlve  ac- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  shocking  revela- 
tions In  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations  made  by  congressional  Investigating 
committees  during  the  past  few  years,  the 
Congress  has  not  yet  enacted  adequate  reme- 
dial legislation.  The  two  bills  that  passed — 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  of  1958  and  the  Landrum-Grlffln  bill  of 
1969  made  progress,  but  they  still  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  Two  additional  major  laws  are 
still  needed — one.  to  prohibit  strikes,  delib- 
erate slowdowns  and  work  stoppages  at  na- 
tional defense  installations.  The  conditions 
that  committee  investigations  recently  dis- 
closed to  exist  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Vanden- 
berg  and  other  missile  sites  are  a  national 
disgrace.  They  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Congress  will  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it 
fails  to  pass  strong  and  elfective  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  second  law  needed  Is  one  to  place 
labor  unions  In  the  transportation  industry 
under  some  restrictions  and  controls  com- 
parable to  those  that  our  antitrust  laws 
now  place  on  business.  The  threat  of  a  pro- 
posed amalgamation  or  the  forming  of  an 
association  of  all  of  the  tran.sportation 
unions  under  one  head — under  one  leader- 
ship—with power  to  call  a  nationwide  strike 
and  paralyze  the  commerce  and  economy  of 
thia  country,  poses  an  Uiternal  danger  of 
alarming  proportions — one  that  actually 
challenges  the  supremacy  of  government  it- 
self. We  need  to  meet  that  challenge  square- 
ly   and    bead    on    with    laws    to    curb    and 


restrain  the  tremendous  power  that  such  a 
combination  of  forces  would  create. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
it  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  ob,jection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


DETERRENCE  OF  COMMUNIST 
AGGRESSION 

Mr.  MIULER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes,  and  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  P  csident.  appar- 
ently the  admini.-tration  is  sending  up 
trial  balloons  to  see  what  the  reaction 
of  the  American  people  would  be  to  the 
idea  of  mobilization  of  our  Reserve 
forces.  In  the  July  3  issue  of  tb.e  VVash- 
inuton  Post  and  Times  Herald.  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Al'-.op  reported  on  a  meeting'  of  the 
National  Security  Council  before  which 
Mr.  Dean  Acheson  made  some  recom- 
mendations.    Mr.  AIsop  stated: 

It  is  well  known  that  Acheson  favors 
massive,  Immediate  military  mobilization, 
perhaps  recalling  to  the  colors  of  a.s  many 
as  a  million  reservists  and  members  of  the 
National  Guard;  that  Acheson  is  supported, 
at  least  In  principle  by  Secretary  or  De- 
fense  Robert  McNamara. 

At  a  news  conference  yesterday. 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Roswell  Gii- 
patric  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
administration  is  considering  a  callup 
of  Reserve  forces  to  stren^ithen  the  Na- 
tion's immediate  ability  to  cope  with 
Ru.ssia's  menacing  attitude. 

Mr.  Presitlent,  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  reject  such  an  idea  as 
premature  snd  ineffective,  and  as  a  fur- 
ther indication  of  the  failure  of  this 
administration  to  know  how  to  handle 
threats  of  Communist  a.ugression. 

If  these  arc  trial  balloons  to  see  how 
the  Soviets  will  react.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  will  not 
be  at  all  impressed.  In  fact.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  please  them 
more  than  the  pro.spect  of  a  conventional 
war  with  the  West,  because  such  a  war 
would  bleed  us  white,  be  indecisive,  and 
v.ould  probably  be  won  by  them  because 
of  their  superior  resources  and  the  co- 
hrsiveness  of  their  conventional  forces. 

The  West  has  10,000  to  12.000  men  in 
We-^t  Berlin  and  20  divisions,  uneven  in 
quality  and  size,  in  Western  Europe. 
The  Soviets  have  20  to  22  divisions  in 
East  Germany,  plus  approximately  100.- 
000  in  East  German  forces,  175  divisions 
in  Rus.sia  and  other  nations  behind  the 


Iron  Curtain,  and  vithin  a  short  period 
could  mobilize,  equip,  and  put  into  the 
field  another  125  divisions. 

The  ideas  of  mobilization  and  the  idea 
of  beefing  up  our  conventional  forces  are 
in  line  with  the  policy  attributed  earlier 
this  year  to  the  administration  of  "rais- 
ing the  threshold,"  In  diplomatic  terms, 
this  mean."  employing  more  conventional 
forces  to  deter  aj^yression.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, it  means  spilling  the  blood  of  more 
American  troops,  fighting,  at  best,  an  in- 
decisive conventional  war  until  tilings 
get  so  bad  that  at  least  limited  nuclear 
weapons  have  to  be  u.^ed  to  put  a  stop 
to  Communi.^t  aggression.  Such  a  policy 
is  a  sign  of  weakness,  not  of  strength. 
At  uor,st,  it  will  not  deter  armed  aggres- 
sion by  conventional  Communist  forces. 
At  best,  it  will  drain  off  manpower  and 
economic  resources  needed  to  maintain 
our  superior  nuclear  power,  which  is  the 
real  deterrent  of  the  Soviets  and  will 
remain  so  until  effective  disarmament 
irogiams  are  acrrced  to  by  them. 

Does  the  administration  believe  that 
merely  calling  up  our  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  forces  is  going  to  deter 
Communist  anuression  in  Berlin,  in  Laos, 
in  Vietnam,  in  Cuba?  Does  the  admin- 
istration intend  to  transport  these  forces 
to  Western  Europe?  If  it  does,  does  it 
intend  to  fi.yht  a  conventional  war  with 
them?  If  it  does,  will  it  keep  the  de- 
pendents of  our  military  personnel  in 
Westf^rn  Europe?  I  do  not  think  so.  Is 
It  not,  then,  one  of  the  first  orders  of 
business  to  move  out  these  dependents? 

If  a  conventional  war  is  to  be  fought, 
will  Soviet  and  Communist  bloc  em- 
bassies, legations,  and  consulates  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  open  for  business  as 
usual  in  our  country,  or  in  the  coimtrles 
of  our  allies  in  Western  Europe?  I  do 
not  think  .so.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  first 
order  of  bu.sine.ss  to  take  steps  In  this 
direction?  Also  to  take  steps  leading  to 
the  recall  of  our  own  staffs  from  the 
t mba.ssies  and  other  ofSces  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  other  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries?   Al.so  those  of  our  Western  allies? 

If  a  conventional  war  is  to  be  fought, 
will  we  permit  trade  of  any  kind  to  be 
conducted  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellites?  I  do  not  think  so.  Is  It  not, 
then,  a  first  order  of  business  to  take 
stejis  toward  stopping  this  trade?  Also 
toward  seeing  to  it  that  our  Western 
allies  do  the  same  thing? 

If  a  conventional  war  is  to  be  fought, 
will  we  give  foreign  aid  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  or  to  other  countries  which  are 
trading  with  our  enemies?  I  do  not 
think  .so.  Ls  it  not.  then,  a  first  order 
of  buPine.«;s  to  take  ."^teps  toward  shutting 
o*T  such  foreign  aid? 
^  As  I  said  last  weekend,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  business  of  calling  up  reserves 
and  National  Guardsmen  is  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  Unless  we  are 
willing  to  take  tliese  other  actions  first, 
we  are  not  going  to  employ  conventional 
forrrs  in  a  shooting  war.  If  it  be  argued 
that  these  other  actions  will  cause  a  lot 
of  inconvenience,  the  answer  Is  that  un- 
less we  demonstrate  the  willpower  and 
fii-mness  to  undergo  such  inconven- 
ience— \mles8  our  allies  are  equally  will- 
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ing  to  do  so.  we  never  will  have  the  will- 
power and  firmness  needed  to  employ 
the=:e  forces  in  a  shooting  war.  What  is 
more,  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  know  it. 

There  are  no  doubt  other  actions  that 
can  and  should  be  taken,  Mr.  President. 
However,  as  minimal  first  steps,  we 
ought  to  pull  out  the  dependents  of 
oversea  personnel  in  Western  Europe — 
certainly  in  the  area  where  conventional 
forces  using  limited  nuclear  weapons 
Aould  operate  if  Premier  Khrushchev 
decides  to  start  a  war  over  Berlin.  Next. 
tiie  President  should  advise  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  other  interested  govern- 
ments that  at  the  instant  of  Ru.ssia's  uni- 
laterally signing  a  separate  peace  treaty 
V.  ith  East  Germany,  all  Soviet  and  Com- 
munist bloc  ci;.ibassies,  legations,  and 
consulates  in  Uie  United  States  will  be 
closed,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  skeleton 
force ;  our  own  linbassies  and  other  gov- 
ernmental oflace.s  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Iron  Curtain  countries  will  be  simi- 
larly closed  or  reduced;  that  trade  of 
any  kind  with  the  U.S.S  Jl.  and  its  satel- 
lites will  stop;  that  foreign  aid  to 
Iron  Curtain  countries  or  to  any  other 
nation  trading  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its 
satellites  will  cease.  After  the.se  mini- 
mal actions,  if  the  administration  has 
the  determination  to  take  them,  we 
might  talk  about  mobilization. 

As  I  said  before,  I  recognize  the  in- 
conveniences such  actions  entail.  I  also 
recognize  that  tlie  administration  may 
be  concerned  ovei  political  reverberations 
of  such  action.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  are  far 
ahead  of  the  administration  in  their  at- 
titude of  firmness  of  action,  as  well  as 
words,  toward  the  Communist  world. 
They  aie  concerned  that  our  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  many  friendly  and  neutral 
nations  around  the  world  has  sunk  to 
an  all-time  low.  America,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  brave  history,  is  becoming 
known  as  a  nation  with  big  words  but 
small  deeds. 

Action  by  the  Congre.ss  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  is  not  as  closely  related  to  the 
Berlin  crisis  as  seme  proponents  of  this 
legislation  would  have  us  believe.  All 
the  foreign  aid  programs  that  can  be  de- 
vised will  not  persuade  friendly  and  neu- 
ti-al  nations,  much  less  the  Communist- 
dominated  nations,  that  we  are  willing 
to  fight  to  deter  aggression.  In  fact,  they 
may  well  Interpre';  action  on  foreign  aid 
and  Inaction — inconvenient  though  it 
may  be — over  Beilin  as  hopefulness  on 
our  part  that  we  can  buy  peace.  Endur- 
ing peace  is  never  for  sale.  It  can  only 
be  secured  and  maintained  by  firmness 
and  strength,  militarily,  economically, 
and  above  all  morally.  Our  will  to  re- 
sist— our  will  to  win — these  mu.st  under- 
lie our  words.  Equally  Important,  the 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  must  know  that 
this  is  so.  The  task  of  the  leadership  of 
this  administration  is  to  make  certain 
that  they  do.  We  are  waiting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


permitted  to  make  insertions  in  the  Rec- 
ord without  the  time  required  to  do  so 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia? There  being  no  objection.  Sen- 
ators may  request  that  insertions  be 
placed  in  the  Record,  without  the  time 
required  for  such  requests  being  charged 
to  either  side. 


NAACP   VISITS   CONGRESS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the  52d 
convention  of  the  National  Af;sociation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Color(?d  People 
is  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this 
week,  as  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  is  aware.  The  conference  has  been 
reces.sed  today  to  enable  those  attending 
the  convention  to  come  to  Washington  to 
meet  with  Members  of  Congress. 

The  NAACP  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  struggle  for  equality  under  the 
law.  Its  leaders  and  members  have  pur- 
sued relentlessly  the  task  of  making  our 
constitutional  principles  a  reality  for  all 
Americans.  They  have  confronted  many 
obstacles  in  the  past  and  we  know  that 
there  are  tremendous  challenges  before 
them.  They  are  determined,  however, 
to  continue  to  move  forward  and  they 
have  the  great  strength  which  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  your  mission  is 
a  righteous  one. 

Tlie  visit  of  the  NAACP  to  Congress 
is  a  most  timely  reminder  of  the  urgent 
need  for  new  civil  rights  legislation.  It 
is  regrettable  that  at  this  late  stage  in 
the  session,  the  administration  has  not 
yet  initiated  any  legislative  proposals  in 
this  field.  As  a  result,  the  many  civil 
rights  bills  which  have  been  introduced 
by  individual  members  lie  dormant  in 
the  committee  files  with  no  action  con- 
templated by  the  leadership. 

The  NAACP  convention  emphasizes 
that  the  hour  Is  late  and  the  need  is 
great.  I  hope  that  this  courageous  or- 
ganization will  succeed  in  prodding  ac- 
tion on  these  problems.  Tliey  are  as 
important  as  any  other  domestic  issues 
facing  America  and  they  will  not  be 
solved  by  being  ignored.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  which  we  should  face  up 
to  give  every  possible  aid  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  to  advance  human 
freedom  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  NAACP 
and  wish  their  efforts  every  success. 


ORDER   OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.   KUCHEL.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous    consent    that    Senators    be 


GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE  EN- 
DORSES NEW  YORK  WORLDS 
FAIR 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  today 
that  the  Governors'  conference  held  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  presented  by  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Flockefeller,  of  New  York,  endorsing  the 
New  York  World's  Pair.  This  resolution 
is  a  wonderful  expression  of  confidence 
and  interest  of  all  of  the  Governors  in 
the  fair. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  are  49 
foreign  countries  committed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  New  York  Pair  and  35  major 


American  corr>oratIons  and  associations 
who  have  either  signed  leases  or  whose 
leases  are  under  negotiation.  In  addi- 
tion, 11  States,  plus  the  Missouri  Basin 
States,  have  either  been  allocated  space 
or  are  negotiating  for  space. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the 
before-mentioned  resolution  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  American  prestige  and  interni;- 
tional  good  will  are  of  vital  importance;  and 

WTiereas  this  prestige  and  good  will  can  be 
d! -played  to  the  world  in  an  international 
cooperative  venture  at  World  Fair:   and 

VHiereas  the  city  of  New  York  is  hosting  a 
World's  Fair  of  magnitude  and  International 
importance;  beginning  April  22,  1964,  and 
continuing  through  1965:  and 

^V^lereas  achievement  in  science  is  one  of 
rhe  paramount  projects  of  this  Infant  space 
age;   and 

Whereas  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  and 
its  predecessor  In  Seattle,  carry  a  science 
theme  and  are  complementary  platforms  on 
which  the  world  can  stage  Its  achievements 
and  exchange  cultures  for  better  understand- 
ing; and 

■VSTiereas  the  city  of  New  York  is  one  of  the 
i;..tcways  of  the  world,  and  host  to  milUoJis 
of  people;  and 

Whereas  New  York  in  1939  and  1940  con-, 
ducted  a  significant  World's  Fair  promoting 
good     will     among     nations    and    featuring 
achievements  of  the  times:   Therefore  be  it 

Rcf^olvcd  hy  this  1961  session  of  the  Gov- 
crnoTs'  conference  meetiiig  m  Haicaii,  That 
the  Governors  of  the  Nation  give  their  sup- 
port and  endorsement  to  the  1964-65  New 
York  World's  Fair  as  an  international  project 
to  further  the  cause  of  peace  and  under- 
standing among  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
some  remarks  that  I  wish  to  make  which 
will  consume  probably  15  minutes.  If 
I  may  retain  my  right  to  the  floor.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  other  Sena- 
tors for  the  purpose  of  their  requesting 
that  insertions  be  made  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


TELEVISION  PROGRAAUNG 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  John 
W.  Guidcr,  Esq.,  of  Littleton,  N.H.,  prin- 
cipal owner  of  Mount  Washington  TV, 
Inc..  and  well  known  in  both  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Washington,  recently  deliv- 
ered a  challenging  address  before  the 
Portland,  Maine,  Rotary  Club,  concern- 
ing television  programing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address   bt   John   W.   Guidek,   BEroRE   the 
Portland  Rotary   Club.  Jvne  23,   1961 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  today  about 
what  sort  of  Job  1r  being  done  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  people  who  have  been  licensed 
to  operate  television  stations.  I  feel  the 
publicity  on  this  subject  in  the  last  couple 
of  years,  and  particularly  In  the  last  3  or  4 
months,  has  been  distinctly  one-sided.     As 
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you  know,  a  television  station  is  an  expen- 
sive proposition  to  build  and  to  operate. 
It  is  distinctly  a  risk  venture  which  is  en- 
tered into  by  individuals  acting  as  private 
citizens.  Unless  they  can  meet  the  competi- 
tion they  find  in  the  marketplace  from  other 
television  stations  and  from  other  advertis- 
ing media  including  radio,  newspapers,  and 
magazines,  they  will  promptly  find  that  op- 
erating a  television  station  is  an  opportunity 
to  lose  money  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
make  it.  Many  stations  operate  at  a  deficit 
for  many  years  before  turning  the  corner 
into  the  black.  We  did.  A  license  to  operate 
a  television  station  is  definitely  not  a  guar- 
antee that  you  will  make  money. 

Impressed  on  the  business  at  all  times 
during  16  or  17  hoiu-s  of  operation  every  day 
for  7  days  a  week  and  52  weeks  a  year  is  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  statutory  standard 
of  "public  Interest,  convenience,  and  ne- 
cessity," a  vague  requirement  which  has  al- 
ways defied  definition  and  which  can  mean 
a  great  many  different  things  for  as  many 
different  people  or  groups.  Nevertheless, 
upon  this  vague  standard  is  based  the  origi- 
nal grant  of  a  license,  and  the  renewal 
thereof  at  short  periods  of  3  years.  The  in- 
vestment made,  not  only  in  money,  but  in 
flesh  and  blood,  and  patient  building,  and  in 
sacrifices  which  it  is  hoped  will  ultimately 
be  rewarded,  depends  upon  the  shifting 
policies  of  an  administrative  agency  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  at  all  times  holds 
the  threat  that  a  license  may  not  b»  re- 
newed. The  Investment  may  be  made 
worthless  since  it  may  not  perform  the  only 
function-  for  which  it  was  Intended,  and 
the  operators  of  television  stations  have  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  the  least  se- 
cure in  their  business  of  any  important 
category  of  commercial  enterprise  in  our 
country. 

Perhaps  because  of  this  Insecurity,  or  per- 
haps because  they  voluntarily  assume  the 
public  service  obligations  which  are  inher- 
ent in  the  business,  it  could  be  said  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  there 
is  no  major  business  or  Industry  In  Amer- 
ica where  dedication  to  public  service  plays 
so  great  a  part  so  many  times  each  day,  in 
the  operation  of  a  business  as  it  does  in 
television  broadcasting.  For  those  who  hold 
these  licenses,  public  service  is  as  funda- 
mental as  the  Ten  Conrmiandments  or  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  or  the 
multiplication  tables.  It  penetrates  every 
nook  and  crevice  of  our  operations.  This  is 
not  only  because  we  hold  our  license  under 
an  obligation  to  meet  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity,  but  because  we 
cannot  conduct  a  successful  business  oper- 
ation unless  we  render  to  the  public  a  serv- 
ice which  the  public  of  its  own  free  choice 
is  willing  to  accept  to  an  extent  that  will 
permit  our  business  to  meet  its  expenses. 
We  are  not  a  monopoly.  We  are  subject  at 
all  times  to  spirited  competition. 

So  much  for  the  basic  obligation  of  every 
television  station  licensee,  and  for  the  com- 
pelling reasons  he  has  to  meet  that  obliga- 
tion to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

In  recent  months  you  have  heard  much 
about  television  being  a  vast  wasteland. 
Tha^■s  a  colorful  phrase  but  it  is  also  sheer 
poppycock.  Television,  as  it  is  operated  to- 
lay,  is  making  the  greatest  contribution  that 
has  ever  been  made  to  the  people  of  this  or 
any  other  country.  In  the  wealth  of  infor- 
riacion  it  affords  in  the  fields  of  news,  cul- 
ture, observation  of  government  and  public 
■'!Tairs.  and  in  the  contribution  it  is  making 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  thought  important  enough 
to  group  with  "life  and  liberty"  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

Let  me  state  both  frankly  and  emphati- 
cally at  this  point  that  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  wrong  with  television  and  tele- 
vision programs.  I  think  the  most  valid 
iharge  that  is  being  made  against  television 


today  is  the  charge  of  excessive  violence  in 
television  shows.  I  deplore  it,  and  in  recent 
years  I  have  never  failed  to  take  every  op- 
portunity to  speak  out  against  it  within  our 
Industry.  Tlie  thing  that  prevents  this  point 
of  view  from  being  more  effective  Is  merely 
that  a  very  arge  percentage  of  the  viewing 
public  chooses  to  watch  the  programs  that 
include  these  very  violent  sequences.  I 
think  that  is  a  phase.  I  believe  that  any 
type  of  program  which  was  on  the  crest  of 
popularity  during  the  past  year  or  two  is 
likely  to  find  Itself  out  of  favor  2  or  3  years 
from  now.  There  must  be  novelty  and 
change  in  entertainment  and  cycles  are  as 
inevitable  as  the  ebb  and  flow  "of  the  tide. 
But  we  know  there  will  be  much  less  vio- 
lence In  TV  next  winter  than  last,  and  a 
great  deal  less  in  the  following  year. 

There  are  other  criticisms  with  which  I 
could  also  agree.  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  the 
least  unique  in  my  views.  I  believe  that 
most  operators  of  te!evi.«lon  stations  will  go 
to  any  reasonable  lengths,  and  even  some 
unreasonable  ones,  to  Include  In  their  sched- 
ules more  programs  that  will  bring  home  to 
the  public  i;enerally  the  problems  of  the 
world  in  wh.ch  we  live,  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  national  spirit  with  which  to  combat 
these  problems,  the  importance  of  an  in- 
formed and  educated  public,  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  successful  rearing  and 
training  of  cur  children,  the  advantages  of 
the  broad  and  cuKured  point  of  view  rather 
than  the  nar;-ow  :aXi  provincial  one.  the  ap- 
preciation of  better  writing,  better  music, 
and  better  thuiking,  and  in  general  all  of  the 
things  which  improve  the  mind,  enrich  the 
spirit,  and  cist  light  into  the  shadows  of 
ignorance  or  uncertainty. 

This,  I  assure  you,  the  pros  in  our  still  new 
and  young  business  are  trying  to  do.  I 
think  they  know  best  how  to  go  about  ac- 
complishing Che  effort.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  threatening 
mandates  of  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  or 
even  by  acts  of  Congress.  'Hie  pros  of  the 
business  understand  the  problems  as  much 
as  people  whc  come  and  go  in  the  regulatory 
agencies  or  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  But 
they  understand  also  that  you  cannot  legis- 
late or  regulate  taste  or  intellectual  curiosity 
any  more  thctn  you  can  morals.  We  tried 
to  regulate  mcirals  with  the  great  experiment, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  coloss.d  failure.  It  did 
much  more  harm  than  good.  It  had  to  be 
abandoned.  This  could  be  another  great  ex- 
periment if  it  is  tried. 

Now  let's  take  a  minute  or  two  to  empha- 
size a  very  important  point.  Practically 
every  crltlcisn-.  of  television  is  based  on  the 
quality  or  the  nature  of  the  programing. 
Programs  are  not  a  commodity  that  can  be 
produced  on  a  production  line,  measured  on 
a  meter,  bougiit  by  the  pound  or  the  gallon, 
or  mined  out  of  the  earth.  They  involve 
a  tricky  thing  called  creativity. 

A  Federal  agency  might  conceivably  order 
us  to  devote  so  many  hours  a  day  to  this 
or  that  kind  A  public  service  program  but 
that  would  bo  no  assurance  that  the  pro- 
grams would  be  worth  looking  at  or  that 
people  would  look  at  them.  Perhaps  the 
scrlptwrlting  ihat  has  gone  into  many  tele- 
vision shows  i.i  lacking  in  originality  or  nov- 
elty but  rnnvmber  the  voracious  appetite 
the  television  industry  has  for  the  material 
which  is  create  by  writers  and  scriptwriters 
and  comedian?:.  Remember  that  more  people 
see  the  "Real  McCoys"  every  Thursday  night 
than  saw  all  of  the  performances  of  ""Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  all  of  the  Victor  Herbert  oper- 
ettas, and  "Showboat,"  "Oklahoma,"  and 
"South  Pacific"  put  together. 

Remember  loo  that  more  people  watdied 
John  Fitzgerrld  Kennedy  and  Richard  M 
Nixon  in  their  TV  debates  last  fall  than  ever 
heard  all  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  their  personal  appearances  from 
George  Washington  to  Dwight  Eisenhower 
Madison  Avenue  refers   to   this  fact  as   the 


"exposure  "  which  is  given  to  a  program. 
This  exposure  uses  up  a  creation,  however 
talented,  in  a  single  evening,  and  this  re- 
sults In  a  demand  for  creative  talent  that  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  This  Is  a  serious 
problem  that  has  the  best  attention  of  an 
industry  that  is  only  as  old  as  a  boy  who  h;is 
just  reached  his  15th  birthday.  I  think  most 
people  will  conclude  that  the  way  to  meet  the 
problem  is  not  by  governmental  dictation  of 
the  type  and  numbers  of  different  kinds  of 
programs  that  television  stations  mu.si 
broadcast  If  they  wish  to  have  their  licen.scs 
renewed. 

We    don't    have    to   speculate    about    what 
television  is  when  it  is  in  private  hands  that 
are  earnestly  trying   to  improve  the  quality 
and    balance   of   programs,    as   compared    to 
what    it   is    when    the    Government    decides 
what  shall  be  broadcast.    We  have  before  us 
the  example  of  Great  Britain.     No  critic  of 
American    television    today    could    ask    for   a 
greater   measure  of   Government   control    of 
television    prrtgraming    than    resided    in    the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  a  govern- 
mental agency,  for  the  lirst  10  years  of  tele- 
vision in  England.     The   programs  met   the 
highest  standards  of  g<xxl  taste,  intelligence 
and  culture.    They  were  completely  free  from 
any  of  the  characteristics  which  have  been 
criticized  in  American  television      The  Eng- 
lish   programs   were   frequently  cited    as   ex- 
amples of   what  American   television   should 
be.    The  only  trouble  with  them  wrus  that  not 
many  people  were  very  interested  m  looking 
at  them.    After  10  years  of  proceeding  along 
the   lines    the   Government   decreed,    only   a 
million  television    sets   had   been   sold    In   a 
country  which   had   over  50  million   inhabi- 
tants.   Then  a  modified  form  of  commercial- 
ized   television    w.as    permitted    in    England. 
American  programs  were  imported  and  Eng- 
lish programs  were  created  that  were  similar 
to    the    Americ.ui    format     of    programing. 
Within  2  or  3  years  this  great  service  to  the 
public  which  had  been  held  in  leash  by  Gov- 
ernment domination  for  10  years  was  discov- 
ered and  approved  by  the  90  percent  of  the 
British  people  who  had  previ-nisly  exhibited 
not  the  slightest  interest  In  television    With- 
in 3  years  the  number  of  sets  in  England  in- 
creased from  1  million  to  10,469.753  in  1960, 
and  that  m  spite   of   the  fact   tluit   a  sub- 
stantial  Government    license    fee   has    to   be 
paid  annually  on  every  one  of  that  number 
of  television  receivers. 

Now  voices  are  raised  in  thl.'^  country  that 
want  us  to  reverse  the  English  experience 
They  want  to  dictate  what  the  people  shall 
hear  and  see.  They  wont  admit  this  m  so 
many  words,  but  neither  can  they  deny  it 
because  it  is  the  plain  implication  of  what 
they  are  saying  They  do  It  by  criticizing 
the  present  programs  and  insisting  that  the 
Government,  by  processes  ranging  from 
threat  of  failure  to  renew  a  station's  license 
to  administrative  examination  of  a  station'.-, 
program  format,  have  stations  conform  to 
somebodj's  idea  at  Washlns^ton  a.s  to  what 
the  public  'should  see  and  hear 

They  resent  deeply  the  charge  that  they 
are  proposing  censorship.  They  resent  It  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how"  to  e.scape  it 
And  escape  it  they  must,  under  the  law  a.s 
I  will  shortly  point  out.  They  do  not  dare 
admit  or  possibly  they  do  not  realize  that 
what  they  are  proposing  i.s  censorship,  plain 
and  simple,  and  different  only  in  degree,  at 
least  at  first,  from  that  imposed  by  totali- 
tarian states. 

Does  it  seem  to  you  that  I  am  overempha- 
sizing the  gravity  of  this  point?  Life  maga- 
zine, in  last  week's  issue,  devoted  two  pages 
to  the  views  of  the  youthful  new  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
To  him  Life  imputes  the  view  that  "some 
people  say  that  restricting  one  type  of  tele- 
vision program  in  favor  of  another  Is  a  form 
of  ceiLsorship,"  Obviously  this  powerful 
head  of  one  of  our  great  regulatory  agencies 
does  not  think  It  is  censorship.  Of  course  it 
Is  the  very  essence  of  censorship. 
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I  want  to  ask  simply  If  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  restrict  one  type  of  program 
m  favor  of  another  is  not  precisely  the  dif- 
terence  that  exists  t'Xlay  between  American 
television  and  Russian  telcvlsloii?  Life  goes 
I'll  to  .'.ay  that  the  Chairman  believes  he  has 
news  for  the  people  who  take  the  view  that 
this  is  censorship.  He  takes  the  position 
that  they  liave  not  watched  1  hour.  1  min- 
ute or  even  1  second  r  i  uncensored  television 
since  tiie  first  divv  they  switched  on  a  TV 
set.  He  says  1'  is  a  censorship  that  is  far 
more  arbitrary  and  !ar  more  damaging  th.m 
any  of  which  people  could  ever  accuse  him 
He  says  it  1."^  censorship  by  popularity  charts 

It  occurred  to  me  when  I  read  these  words 
for  the  first  lime  that  here  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  case  wiicre  a  word  may  mean 
very  different  things  to  different  people. 
Students  of  the  law  and  of  political  history 
know  that  censorsh.p  is  s..)niething  that  is 
imposed  by  governmental  authority  Tlie 
key  word  is  g.ivernment.  It  is  not  called 
censorship  when  an  editor  decides  to  fea- 
ture one  type  of  nev,-s  and  suppress  another 
in  hla  newspaper.  It  Is  not  thought  to  be 
censorship  when  politicians  argue  their  side 
of  the  case  and  Ignore  the  vl.'iues  of  the 
other.  It  Is  not  con.jldered  censorship  when 
the  publisher  of  the  printed  word  exercises 
editorial  Judgment  as  to  what  he  will  give  to 
his  readers  In  his  editorials  It  only  becomes 
censorship  when  governmental  authority 
tells  these  people  what  they  may  publish  or 
say  and  what  they  r.iay  not  This  has  been 
the  meaning  of  censorship  from  the  time  of 
the  government  maj:istrates  who  supervised 
public  morals  in  Early  Rome  to  the  Govern- 
meiit  censors  wlio  read  your  oversea  mail 
during  the  war. 

Com.lng  more  specifically  to  the  Issue  be- 
fore us  here,  it  is  therefore  not  censorship 
when  the  public  gets  programs  that  have 
been  selected  by  th?  networks,  and  by  in- 
dividual stations,  because  of  "popularity 
charts."  or  "surveys"  It  is  a  traversty  on 
the  meaning  of  words  and  the  developments 
of  history  to  say  that  we  are  censoring  your 
programs  because  we  have  tried  to  find  out 
what  you.  the  public,  prefers  and  because 
we  have  tried  to  mee;  those  preferences. 

It  might  be  pertinent  at  this  point  to  iden- 
tify the  two  different  forms  of  censorship. 
Tlie  one  most  familiar  to  the  public  is  cen- 
sorship by  prior  restraint,  such  as  that  which 
Is  exercised  by  the  oiDclal  censor  in  England 
over  dramatic  productions,  or  by  the  cable 
censor  In  Moscow  where  he  declines  to  let 
an  American  correspondent  file  his  story  to 
an  American  newspaper. 

Of  the  two  sorts  of  censorship  this  is 
the  less  troublesome.  At  least  you  dont  get 
into  any  trouble  with  It.  You  may  not  pub- 
lish what  you  desire  to  publish,  but  ycu  arc 
not  subjected  to  p.inlshment  since  there 
was  no  ptibllcatlon. 

But  there  is  also  a  thing  called  cense rship 
by  fear  of  subsequent  punishment.  Tliat 
is  what  we  are  threatened  with  here.  You 
go  ahead  and  publish  something  at  your 
peril,  and  later  you  are  punished  for  doing 
it.  The  thing  that  you  did  during  the  first 
year  you  had  your  ;iccnse  might  not  have 
seemed  serious  thcr:  but  because  of  later 
events  became  a  pvinlsh.ible  affair.  In  a 
sense  this  Is  something  like  an  ex  post  facto 
penal  proceeding. 

Time  and  again  dvring  the  past  few  weeks 
we  have  heard  plainly  voiced  threats  that 
station  licenses  may  not  be  renewed  unless 
stations  conform  to  the  current  thinking  In 
Washlncton.  This  is  censorship  by  fear  of 
.<ub.sequent  punishment. 

A  point  frequently  overlooked  Is  that  any 
criticism  of  TV,  sound  or  unsound.  Is  usually 
given  the  broadest  and  most  prominent 
coverage  by  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
that  are  the  unhappy  commercial  competi- 
tors of  TV.  It  is  perhaps  quite  understand- 
able that  they  should  strike  back  at  a  com- 
petitor that  reaches  more  homes  with  much 


iHTTre  commercial  Impact  and  for  fev,-er  ad- 
'  vcrtifaing  dollars  than  is  possible  in  miiga- 
zines  or  newspapers.  You  should  realize  that 
great  prominence  Is  happily  given  to  F.ny  and 
all  television  criticisms  by  the  people  who 
operate  newspapers  and  magazines.  .Vny  TV 
critic  can  view  with  alarm  and  knew  he  will 
get  a  wonderful  press.  It  is  perhaps  signifi- 
cant that  here.  too.  is  a  une-sided  attack. 
Televisio:i  stations  do  not  attack  the  printed 
media.  They  don't  need  to  But  television 
stations  are  subjected  to  a  dally  barrage  of 
caustic  comment  from  the  printed  media 
All  we  ask  Is  that  when  you  read  these 
criticisms  of  us  please  consider  the  source. 
Remember  that  the  paper  or  the  magazine 
you  are  holding  In  your  hand  has  probably 
suffered  a  decline  in  advertising  income  be- 
cause of  the  very  existence  of  TV.  It  Is  too 
much  to  exjiect  their  publishers  to  be  ob- 
jective ard  unbiased  in  their  handling  of 
TV  news.  They  are  human.  They  have  hecv. 
hurt.     But  you  should  not  be  misled. 

I'd  like  to  spend  a  minute  or  two  to  pet 
one  miTe  point  in  focus.  One  of  the  favor- 
re  battle  cries  of  the  critics  of  T\"  is  this 
one:  "Remember  that  these  frequencies  be- 
long to  the  public  "  Sure  they  do  Mi.>re 
than  30  years  aeo  I  was  the  Washington 
lawyer  for  a  colorful  character  who  cwned  a 
radio  station  In  Zlon.  Ill  ,  and  who  headed 
a  religion  that  contended  the  world  was 
fiat,  not  round.  He  also  thought  he  had  a 
vested  Interest  in  the  particular  frequency 
on  which  he  had  been  operating.  I  told  him 
he  didn't.  There  has  never  been  any  serious 
challenge  to  the  proposition  that  the  pub- 
lic at  large  has  the  complete  property  rights 
to  radio  (or  television)  frequencies  as  against 
any  claim  of  an  Individual  property  right. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  air  we  breathe.  It 
Is  true  of  the  air  through  which  our  com- 
mercial aviation  moves.  It  Is  true  of  the 
public  highways  on  which  so  much  of  the 
commerce  of  our  Nation  travels.  But  it  Is 
a  monumental  non  sequltur  to  Jump  from 
this  premise  of  public  ownership  to  a  con- 
clusion that  it  Justifies  a  Federal  administra- 
tive agency  assuming  the  right  to  decide 
what  the  people  shall  hear  and  see  on  their 
television  sets,  and  what  may  not  be  broad- 
cast, under  the  threat  that  if  It  dr.es  not 
comply  a  station  may  lose  its  license  and 
have  its  investment  rendered  valueless. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  on 
the  print.  Congress  may  have  been  lef;s  than 
specific  in  setting  up  for  licensees  the  statu- 
tory standard  of  operating  In  the  public  in- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity,  but  It 
6tat«d  In  flat  and  unmistakable  language 
that  the  agency  it  created,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  should  not  have 
the  power  of  censorship. 

From  the  day  In  1927  when  the  first  R.idio 
Act  was  enacted.  Congress  has  specifically 
told  the  successive  Comm.isslons  It  created 
that  they  were  not  to  have  "the  power  of 
censorship  over  the  radio  commuul rations 
or  signals  transmitted  by  any  radio  station 
and  that  no  regulation  or  condition  shall 
be  pr  imulgated  or  fixed  by  the  Commission 
which  shall  interfere  with  the  right  of  free 
speech  by  means  of  radio  communications." 

These  words  I  have  just  quoted  are  taken 
from  section  326  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  which  Is  the  act  now  In  force. 

Neither  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission nor  the  individual  Commissioners 
have  any  power  except  the  power  which  Con- 
gress has  given  them.  Congress  in  the  plain- 
est language  imaginable  has  said  that  the 
Commission  Is  to  keep  Its  hands  off  the  pro- 
gram content  of  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting. 

The  Comniisslou  should  not  do  indirectly 
or  by  threats  of  nonrenewal  of  license  or  by 
excessive  harassment  of  licensees  in  the  ad- 
ministrative processes  what  Congress  has 
plainly  said  it  must  not  do. 

Congress  was  wise  In  putting  the  iioncen- 
sorshlp  provision  Into  the  original  Radio  Act 


and  in  the  subsequent  statutes  passed  for 
the  regulation  of  broadcasting  At  Informed 
and  intelligent  Individuals,  you  would  be 
wise  to  see  that  these  protections  to  cur 
liberties  are  not  ercxJed  by  the  enthusiasms 
of  G-  vernment  administrators  however  well 
Intended  and  however  well  gr 'unded  on  valid 
c-tticisms  of  some  television  p-ograms. 
There  are  proper  w.tvs  to  improve  television 
programs,  but  Government  censorship  is  not 
o:^.e  of  them 

.^r.d  doii't  be  m.isled  by  people  who  deny 
the  intent  to  censor  wir.'e  saying  as  Life 
quoted  the  Chairman  cf  the  FCC — that  he 
{Manned  to  use  all  his  statutory  powers  to 
pain  more  balanced  programs. 

It  is  censorship  when  big  brother  in  Wi;^h- 
ington  decides  what  you  shall  see  and  hear 
reg.irdle'^s  -f  V'our  own  personal  preferences. 

We  may  deplore  the  taste  cf  95  percent  of 
the  public  if  wc  are  one  of  the  5  percent  who 
b"lieve  that  because  of  superior  education, 
cr  superior  mentalities  or  superior  taste  or 
Miper.or  culture  or  maybe  perhaps  of  superior 
egos,  that  we  are  a  cut  better  than  the  other 
95  percent  But  have  you  ever  observed  that 
these  views  are  always  expressed  by  people 
who  do  not  run  for  office?  No  politician 
vv  >uld  ever  be  guilty  ol  predicating  his  argu- 
ment on  the  projx>sition  that  In  following 
;xipularlty  charts  what  Is  being  done  is  to 
cater  to  the  "most  unthinking,  more  taste- 
less element  of  the  population— to  nurture 
and  propagate  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator and  impose  Its  .subterranean  standards 
on  everybody  else."  These  are  not  my  words. 
These  are  the  words  that  are  Imputed  to  the 
head  of  the  agency  that  Issues  licenses  to 
television  stations  and  renews  them,  not 
for  the  5  percent  only  but  for  the  other  95 
percent  as  well. 

I  think  It  is  frightening.  I  think  It  is 
frightening  that  in  such  a  high  place  there 
should  be  such  a  misconception  of  the  e£- 
spnce  tf  democracy,  of  the  belief  In  the  ma- 
jority rule,  and  a  reversion  to  a  type  of 
aristocratic  cr  dictatorial  thinking  which 
bt>lieves  that  .'ome  tiny  percentage  of  the 
public  fhould  Impose  Its  will  on  the  over- 
w;-,elmi!igly  large  percentage  of  the  public. 
I  believe  wc  should  stay  with  the  principles 
that  have  caused  this  Government  to  endure 
f I  r  a  longer  period  than  any  important  gov- 
ernment existing  today.  Let  us  trust  all  the 
people  to  deal  with  this  problem  as  they  do 
with  other  pressing  and  Important  dlfTicul- 
ties. 

I  have  told  you  that  the  story  has  been 
p.vcn  to  the  public  in  a  one-sided  manner. 
It  has.  You  hear  nothing  about  the  good 
•:ide  of  television — only  the  bad,  or  to  be 
Hi.  re  preci.'^e  only  what  a  small  percentage 
of  the  intelligentsia  thinks  Is  the  bad  side  of 
it.  These  gentlemen  who  deal  in  theory 
rather  than  fact.  In  what  they  think  is 
original  thinking  and  that  presumably  takes 
the  place  of  experience.  In  Ideals  rather  than 
realities,  could  profit  from  my  own  expe- 
rience of  having  known  hundreds  of  people 
who  have  written  to  me  or  spoken  to  me 
about  the  wonderful  change  that  television 
has  made  in  their  lives. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  some  of  the  actual 
Instances  of  people  who  have  thanked  me 
Ijecause  they  felt  I  had  something  to  do  with 
bringing  television  to  them.  I  would  doubt- 
less be  accused  of  maudlin  sentiment.  And 
yet,  during  the  first  year  or  two  that  our 
station  was  operating  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington,  simple  country  folk,  people  who 
lived  on  backroads  and  In  remote  areas,  old 
and  sickly  people.  Including  many  who  were 
quite  knowledgeable,  wof^V  come  up  to  me 
on  the  street  and  tell  me  that  television 
was  the  most  wonderftil  thing  that  had  ever 
come  Int-o  their  lives. 

If  any  of  those  people  find  a  certain  pro- 
gram too  violent,  or  too  trashy,  or  If  they 
think  It  is  bad  for  the  children,  they  have 
a  choice  of  other  programs  to  which  they 
can  turn.     Or,  like  everyone  else  In  America 
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they  can  switch  off  the  TV  set  and  do  what- 
ever they  did  before  1946  when  TV  was  first 
Introduced  generally.  But  tens  of  millions 
of  these  people  are  happy  with  the  new  life 
that  television  has  opened  up  for  them,  with 
the  wonderful  talent  that  performs  for  them 
In  any  given  week,  they  are  grateful  to  have 
fust  news,  expertly  interpreted,  and  for 
sports,  and  great  public  events  where  they 
have  the  chance  to  share  the  sense  of  "being 
there"  that  television  alone  can  give. 

If  you  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  that  is  good  about  TV  than  bad — ask 
yoiu-self  what  the  reaction  would  be  if  every 
TV  station  went  off  the  air  at  6  p.m.  tonight. 
On  total,  would  this  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
country  or  a  bad  one?  And  if  it  would  be 
bad  to  take  all  of  the  TV  away  from  the 
people,  then  in  principle  it  Is  equally  bad 
to  substitute  something  most  of  them  will 
not  look  at  for  something  which  they  are 
now  watching.  The  degree  is  all  that  would 
vary  and  that  would  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  Government  dictation. 

There  is  no  compulsion  to  look  at  tele- 
vision. Therefore  it  is  all  the  more  signifi- 
cant that  in  tens  of  millions  of  homes  people 
do  look  at  it  for  5  or  6  hours  a  day,  every 
day. 

In  the  scathing  indictments  which  we  have 
heard  leveled  against  television,  the  propo- 
nents of  these  views  usually  seem  to  make 
no  effort  to  be  fair.  All  they  do  is  condemn. 
They  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  in  any 
week  there  will  be  found  included  In  the 
programs  of  the  three  networks  and  of  inde- 
pendent stations,  hours  and  half  hours 
which  would  satisfy  in  both  quality  and 
quantity  the  most  sensitive  of  tastes  and  the 
most  exquisite  of  demands  for  intellectual 
stimulation.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the 
situation  that  so  often  our  critics  say,  after 
delivering  a  stinging  tirade  against  tele- 
vision in  general.  "Why,  I  wouldn't  even 
have  a  set  in  the  house."  But  they  under- 
take to  say  what  should  be  seen  and  heard 
by  the  50  million  homes  that  do  have  one  or 
more  television  sets  in  the  house.  I  think  It 
Is  about  time  that  someone  called  attention 
to  these  facts.  My  voice  is  a  small  one.  It 
Will  not  be  heard  beyond  the  confines  of 
this  room.  But  if  a  couple  of  hundred  of 
you,  leaders  of  your  community,  go  out  of 
here  today  feeling  that  the  remedies  recom- 
mended in  Washington  are  worse  than  the 
disease  they  are  supposed  to  cure,  I  will  feel 
that  my  efforts  have  been  amplv  rew.irded 


MUTUAL   EDUCATIONAL    AND    CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  1154)  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  propound  an  inquiry  to  the  acting 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [  Mr.  Randolph  1 . 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  will 
be  considered  when  consideration  of  the 
bill  is  resumed  under  the  time  limita- 
tion. The  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  is  now  meeting  and 
marking  up  the  agriculture  bill,  i 
should  like  to  have  the  assurance  of  the 
acting  majority  leader  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  before  the  Senate  again 
proceeds  under  the  unanimous-consent 
acreement. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  think  that  would 
be  proper. 


RADIO  AND  TV  PROGRAMING 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL,  Mr.  President,  on 
January  16  of  this  year  Mr.  Robert  T. 
Hartley,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
missioner, delivered  an  address  before 
the  Florida  Association  of  Broadcasters 
entitled  "Regulation  of  Programs — How 
Far?  How  Good?" 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Hartley's  fine  discussion  on  this  subject, 
which  carries  so  much  weight  and  has 
received  so  much  interest,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  FEDER.^L  Commtnications  Com- 
missioner Robert  T.  B.\rtley.  Before  the 
Florid.\  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
June  16.  1961 

regulation  of  programs — how  far?  how 
good? 
There  are  three  reasons  why  I  am  glad  to 
be  here  with  you  Florida  broadcasters. 
First,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate With  broadcasters  in  these  shop- 
t.ilk  meetings.  Second.  I  feel  a  deep  kin- 
ship with  broadcasters  in  general,  since  I. 
too,  was  one  of  the  ■regulated"  before  I  be- 
came one  of  the  'regulators. "  And  third. 
I  have  beer,  waiting  a  long  time  to  go  fishing 
again  in  Florida  waters — in  the  first  place. 

Tonight.  I  have  chosen  for  the  topic  of 
my  talk  a  subject  which  has  come  currently 
into  th"  spotlight  again;  namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  regulation  of  programs  by  the  FCC. 
As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  interest  in  programing  matters 
in  many  quarters  of  late— not  only  at  the 
Commission,  but  in  Congress,  newspapers, 
and  magazines,  the  trade  press,  and  other 
segments  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  There 
have  been  charges  and  countercharges  hurled 
about  concerning  such  things  as  excessive 
commercialism,  program  practices,  loud  com- 
mercials, and  censorship  by  the  Commission 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  need  to  clarify  the 
atmosphere  somewhat  in  this  field.  First 
I  should  like  to  banish  from  your  minds  thp 
so-called  bugaboo  of  censorship.  As  I  think 
I  will  show  you  there  is  no  basis  for  any 
such  fear  on  the  part  of  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry— from  the  Commission,  at  any  rate 
But  more  importantly.  I  should  like  to  try 
to  clarify  what  I  consider  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate scope  of  FCC  interest  and  activity  in 
tl-ie  field  of  program  practice. 

The  first  point  to  discu.ss,  It  seems  to  me, 
is  the  question  "What  are  the  outer  limits 
of  FCC  control  in  the  field  of  programing'" 
To  start  with,  we  have,  of  course,  the  statu- 
tory criterion  upon  which  the  Comml.sslon's 
licensing  jurisdiction  is  based— what  the 
courts  have  called  the  "touchstone"  of  FCC 
jurisdiction— namely,  public  interest  con- 
venience and  necessity.  Now,  from  time  to 
time  we  hear  a  repetition  of  the  old  theme 
that  the  functions  of  the  Commission  are 
limited  to  those  of  a  sort  of  traffic  cop 
wherein  the  Commissions  inquiries  are  re- 
stricted merely  to  a  determination  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  licensing  The  fact  is 
that  the  FCC  is  something  more 

Courts  have  held  time  and  again  that  pro- 
grams are  the  essence  of  the  service  in  the 
public  interest,  which  Congress  set  down  as 
the  criterion  to  be  u.sed  by  the  Commission 
in  us  licensing  functions.  The  courts  have 
clearly  upheld  the  right  of  the  Commission 
when  considering  applications  for  new  li- 
censes or  for  renewals,  not  only  to  consider 
whether  the  applicant  has  the  necessary 
legal,  financial,  technical  and  character 
qualifications  to  operate  a  station,  but  also 
whether  the  program  service  he  proposes  or 


has  rendered  in  the  past  serves  the  public 
interest.  Therefore,  I  think  it  can  be  validly 
stated  that  the  Commission  not  only  has 
the  authority  to  concern  itself  with  program 
service,  but  that  it  has  an  affirmative  duty, 
in  its  public  Interest  determinations,  to  give 
full  consideration  to  the  use  to  which  broad- 
cast licenses  are  put. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  equally 
Important  section  in  the  Communications 
Act  affecting  program  matters — namely, 
section    326,    which    states    that: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  understood 
or  construed  to  give  the  Commission  the 
power  of  censorship  over  the  radio  com- 
munications or  signals  transmitted  by  any 
radio  station,  and  no  regulation  or  condi- 
tion shall  be  promulgated  or  fixed  by  the 
Commls.slon  which  shall  Interfere  with  the 
right  of  free  speech  by  means  of  radio  com- 
munication." 

In  ruling  out  censorship  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Congress  wrote  a  guarantee  that 
governmental  regulations  would  not  abridge 
the  free  flow  of  Ideas.  And.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, it  has  been  an  effective  guarantee 
But.  you  may  ask.  "How  is  It  possible  to  rec- 
oncile the  prohibitions  as  to  censorship 
with  the  responsibility  Imposed  upon  the 
Commission  to  Inquire  into  programing  In 
passing  upon  applications  for  new  stations 
and  for  renewals  of  license  every  3  years?" 

In  speaking  of  the  matter  of  censorship, 
in  my  opinion,  a  gixxl  deal  of  the  heat  and 
furor  that  has  been  raised  is  due  directly 
tc!  a  lack  of  understanding  of  this  business  of 
censorship  in  Its  true  perspective 

First,  you  must  realize  that  when  you 
talk  of  censorship,  you  are  talking  about 
day-to-day  control,  in  advance,  of  program 
content  Next,  you  must  realize  that  we 
are  here  dealing  basically  with  a  system  of 
licensing  established  by  Congress'  In  the 
Communications  Act.  It  Is  clear  that  radio 
Is  a  field  of  scarcity  which  Is  subject  to 
reasonable  regulation,  through  licensing,  in 
the  public  interest.  One  might  argue,  as 
it  has  in  fact  been  argued  on  occasion,  that 
any  denial  of  a  broadcast  license  is  a  pre- 
vious restraint  on  free  speech.  But  when 
faced  with  this  question,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  to  the  contrary.  It  pointed  out  in  the 
Ch.'\in  Broadcasting  case  that,  under  the  li- 
censing system  established  by  Congress,  the 
denial  of  a  station  license  on  the  grounds 
that  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  or 
necessity  would  not  be  served.  If  it  was 
otherwise  valid  under  the  act.  would  n  .t  be 
a  denial  of  free  speech.  Likewise,  other 
courts  have  held  that  when  the  Commis- 
sion has  refused  to  renew  a  license  or  to 
grant  a  new  license  because  it  had  concluded 
that  the  programing  was  not  in  the  public 
interest,  that  this  did  not  constitute  a  de- 
nial of  free  .speech  or  censorship  in  violation 
of  the  act. 

And  this  must  necessarily  be  so  because 
the  essence  of  censorship  is  the  passing  on 
specific  utterances  or  programs  in  advance 
of  their  presentation.  The  Commissions 
function.  In  passing  either  on  the  program 
proposals  of  an  applicant  for  a  new  station 
or  in  reviewing  the  stewardship  of  a  station 
upon  its  renewal  period,  is  no  more  cen- 
sorship than  our  libel  laws  which  are  de- 
signed not  to  restrain  but  to  hold  to  ac- 
count. 

Moreover,  it  is  clearly  recognized  that  even 
within  the  constitutional  protection  of  free- 
dom of  speech  in  the  first  amendment,  there 
are  certain  limitations  upon  the  right  of 
free  speech.  The  first  amendment  does  not 
carry  the  right  of  free  speech  so  far  as  to 
protect  statements  of  sedition,  treason,  in- 
citing to  riot,  slander  or  libel,  nor  does 
It  shield  anyone  from  the  application  of 
other  criminal  laws  designed  to  protect  the 
general  public.  The  most  famous  char- 
acterization of  this  Is  attributed  to  JusMce 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  stated:  "The 
right  of  free  speech  does  not  permit  a  man 
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to  stand  up  In  a  crowded  theater  and  yell 
'Fire.'  " 

This  same  great  man  once  made  a  state- 
ment that  I  consider  to  be  equally  pro- 
found The  story  Is  told  that  one  windy 
.•■pring  morning  when  Justice  Holmes  was  In 
his  nineties,  he  was  strolling  on  Capitol  Hill 
with  his  renowned  colleague,  Justice  Bran- 
deis.  A  young  lady  walked  by  and  the  wind 
uhlpped  her  skirt  up  about  her  trim  legs. 
Holmes  gazed  at  her  with  admiration  and 
turning  to  Brandels,  he  said,  with  a  sigh. 
"Oh,    would    that    I    were    70    again." 

Now,  back  to  th«?  subject — In  broadcast- 
ing, specific  prohibitions  have  been  enacted 
Into  the  criminal  laws,  so  that  a  person  is  pro- 
hibited from  using  the  radio  for  the  broad- 
cast of  obscenities.  Indecent  or  profane  lan- 
guage, lotteries,  or  f.Use  or  fradulent  schemes. 
Outside  these  prohibitions,  section  326  of 
the  act  means  that  there  may  be  no  advance 
proscription  by  the  Crovernment  of  programs 
or  otherwise  legal  program  types. 

One  further  matt'.'r  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  censorship  ii.  that  you  must  recognize 
that  there  Is  a  diversification  of  responsibil- 
ity In  matters  of  censorship  of  broadcast 
material.  The  Fec.eral  Trade  Commission, 
for  example,  is  the  agency  which  is  charged 
with  the  regulation  of  commercial  copy  used 
In  broadcasts  Likewise,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  Jurl Miction  with  respect  to 
commercial  advertising  Involving  represen- 
tations concerning  certain  alcoholic  prod- 
ucts. The  Justice  Department,  of  co\irse, 
has  Jurisdiction  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Crlmi  lal  Code  with  respect  to 
broadcasts  involving  obscenity,  fraud,  lotter- 
ies, etc.  So.  you  nee  that  the  question  of 
censorship  over  broadcast  material  is  not 
wholly  the  concern  of  the  FCC.  nor  can  It  be 
laid  solely  at  its  doer 

Granted  that  the  Commission  has  author- 
ity to  concern  Itself  with  program  service 
and  program  practices  in  the  public  interest, 
the  question  remains.  "Should  the  Commis- 
sion Inquire  Into  tliese  matters,  and  to  what 
extent  shovild  such  Inquiry  be  made?  " 

Bear  in  mind  that  a  heavy  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  Coir  mission  for  It  must  make 
an  affirmative  finding  that  a  grant  of  a  new 
or  a  renewal  appUc.itlon  will  serve  the  public 
interest,  convenlerice.  and  necessity.  How 
can  this  best  be  done? 

The  most  revealing  technique  for  discharg- 
ing this  function  v/ould  be  for  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  staff  to  sit  down  with  each  re- 
newal applicant  and  his  staff.  But.  this  Is 
obviously  an  lmpo6.5ible  assignment.  And  so, 
because  of  the  shortness  of  life,  we  must 
compromise  by  setting  up  a  procedure  that 
requires  each  app. leant  to  summarize  and 
analyze  his  programing  for  a  typical  week 
along  lines  or  by  categories  designed  to  reveal 
significant  features  of  the  station's  overall 
efforts  In  the  pubic  Interest. 

We  know  that  the  criteria  we  are  pres- 
ently using  for  review  of  renewal  applica- 
tions are  somewhat  outdated.  For  exam- 
ple, the  new  role  of  radio  in  the  entire 
broadcast  picture  has.  In  my  opinion,  not 
yet  been  properly  reflected  In  the  require- 
ments of  our  application  forms.  The  Com- 
mission Is  presently  engaged  with  various 
elements  of  the  industry  in  attempting  to 
arrive  at  more  effective  and  efficient  renewal 
application  forms  which  will  not  burden  the 
broadcasters,  and  yet  will  give  the  Commis- 
sion the  Information  it  needs  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  statutory  functions.  But,  in 
the  light  of  our  responsibilities,  we  cannot 
abandon  what  we  now  have  until  we  have 
something  better  to  take  Its  place. 

I  will  have  more  on  this  point  later. 

I  think  you  are  entitled  at  this  point  to 
my  personal  views  as  to  the  proper  area  of 
programing  supervision  which  should  be  en- 
gaged In  by  the  Commission.  However,  I 
caution  you  that  I  am  merely  one  of  seven 
Commissioners,  and  the  views  which  I  give 
you  are  not  necessarily  those  of  my  sponsor. 


First  and  foremost,  I  can  state  categorically 
that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  self-restraint  by 
the  Industry  and  self-regulation  in  pro- 
graming practices.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
philosophy  of  Congress  In  specifically  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  free  speech  by  means  of 
radio  communication  In  section  326  But  I 
would  perhaps  go  a  little  further,  and  I 
would  stand  for  the  proposition  that  not 
only  should  there  be  no  censorship  of  the 
broadcaster  by  the  Government,  but  I  would 
also  say  there  should  be  no  censorship  by 
any  other  group.  In  this  respect,  I  have 
reference  to  the  various  pressure  groups 
which,  as  you  all  well  know,  have  tried  In 
the  past  and  are  trying  today  to  impose  a 
form  of  censorship,  direct  or  indirect,  upon 
the  broadcaster.  Through  devious,  indefin- 
able, and  sometimes  Insidious  means,  these 
private  groups  and  organizations— these 
self-appointed  censors — attempt  tc  impose 
their  own  views  as  to  the  suitability  and 
acceptability  of  program  material  upon  the 
broadcaster  or  his  advertiser-sporusor  who, 
sensitive  as  they  must  be  to  public  rela- 
tions, are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  re:iist  such 
pressure  and  complaints.  However  I  think 
it  Is  the  obvious  responsibility  of  the  li- 
censee to  refuse  to  knuckle  under  to  these 
Illegal  restraints  on  the  operation  of  his 
station. 

As  far  as  the  other  areas  of  progra:!!  super- 
vision are  concerned.  I  think  I  can  sum  up 
my  p>osition  as  follows:  In  the  field  of  enter- 
tainment programs,  I  would  say  rhat  the 
Commission  should  place  no  bars  of  any  kind 
upon  the  broadcaster,  with  the  csiveat,  of 
course,  concerning  obscenity,  lotteries,  and 
fraud.  In  this  field,  I  think  that  public 
taste  is  the  prime  arbiter.  As  a  formur  broad- 
caster, and  even  as  a  Commissioner  now,  I 
can  tell  you  frankly  that  I  personally  don't 
care  too  much  for  some  types  of  jDrograms 
and  program  practices  engaged  in  by  a  minor- 
ity of  licensees.  However,  as  in  otlier  mat- 
ters with  respect  to  the  running  of  a  station, 
this  is  a  question  of  licensee  responsibility 
and  licensee  Judgment  In  which  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  and.  in  my  opinion,  should  not 
interfere.  The  broadcaster  himself  must 
take  the  risk  of  offending  the  put  lie  If  he 
goes  too  far  or  becomes  too  extreme  in  his 
programing  practices.  For  here  the  public  Is, 
in  fact,  the  absolute  censor. 

The  American  system  of  broadcasting  has 
been  symbolized  by  the  hand  of  i.  listener 
turning  a  receiver  dial.  One  must  always  be 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  th;  listener 
or  viewer  who  is  the  end  product — the  key- 
stone in  our  system  of  broadcasting — toward 
which  the  entire  machinery  of  governmental 
administration,  technical  developments.  In- 
vestments of  broadcasters  and  expenditures 
of  advertisers  is  directed.  The  absolute  right 
of  the  listener  to  censor  any  program  which 
does  not  attract  and  hold  his  in'erest,  by 
merely  turning  the  dial  to  another  istation  or 
by  shutting  off  the  receiver,  is  ar  integral 
part  of  our  broadcasting  system.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  American  broadcasting  has  de- 
veloped to  its  present  state,  through  the 
stlm.ulation  of  competition  amonf  stations 
to  attract  and  hold  listeners  to  their  respec- 
tive stations. 

There  are.  however,  certain  areas  of  pro- 
graming supervision  in  which  I  feel  the  Com- 
mission has  an  affirmative  duty  to  see  to  it 
that  the  congressional  mandates  contained 
in  the  Communications  Act  are  carried  out. 
When  Congress  enacted  the  law  which  gov- 
erns broadcast  services,  it  set  forth  certain 
specific  safeguards  which  were  designed  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  free  rac  io  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  specifically 
protecting  the  right  of  free  speech  in  section 
326,  to  which  I  have  alresdy  referred.  Con- 
gress also  believed  that  It  was  necessary  that 
Identification  of  the  source  of  radio  programs 
was  vital  to  the  listening  public. 


Section  317  of  the  act  requires  that  not 
only  the  sponsor  of  the  program,  but  any- 
one furnishing  material  for  a  broadcast 
should  be  Identified,  so  that  the  people  might 
know  who  is  the  advocate.  In  other  words. 
Congress  tmjKtsed  a  specific  prohibition  In 
section  317  of  the  act  against  hidden  Iden- 
tification or  hidden  propaganda.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  act  requires  that  all  matter  broad- 
cast by  radio  stations  for  which  service, 
money,  or  any  other  valuable  considera- 
tion is  paid  to,  or  accepted  by  the  station 
from  any  person,  must,  at  the  time  of  such 
broadcast,  be  announced  as  paid  for  by  such 
persons.  The  obvious  Intent  of  Congress  in 
this  section  was  that  the  public  Is  entitled 
to  know  the  true  Identity  of  the  source  of 
a  particular  program.  It  would  have  been 
idle  gesture  for  them  merely  to  have  required 
a  sponsor  to  name  its  product — that  comes 
naturally — and.  at  times,  repetltlously.  This 
section  is  obviously  aimed  at  the  more  sub- 
tle types  of  propaganda.  It  Is  based  on  the 
belief  by  Congress  that  If  the  true  Identity 
of  the  source  of  such  propaganda  Is  known, 
the  public  will  be  better  able  to  evaluate  it. 
In  this  field,  the  Commission  has  an  affirma- 
tive duty,  in  my  opinion,  to  see  to  It  that  li- 
censees carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
to  the  letter. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Commission's  func- 
tions, in  assuring  the  maintenance  of  free 
radio,  is  its  efforts  to  assure  fairness  to  all 
sides  In  the  use  of  this  medium,  such  as  its 
expression  of  policy  In  the  Report  on  Edi- 
torializing by  Broadcast  Licensees,  which  was 
issued  in  1949.  Of  course,  one  portion  of 
this  problem  Is  specifically  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  act,  wherein  Congress  speci- 
fied that,  with  respect  to  political  broad- 
casts, there  was  to  be  equal  opportunity  in 
the  use  of  radio  facilities.  You  broadcasters 
are  no  doubt  familiar  enough  with  those 
provisions,  so  that  they  do  not  require  fur- 
ther explanation  at  this  time.  However, 
what  I  want  to  concentrate  on  at  this  mo- 
ment Is  that  aspect  of  broadcasting  affecting 
issues  or  ideas  of  a  controversial  nature, 
which  are  not  necessarily  included  In  the 
political  broadcast  section  of  the  act. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  should  be 
the  criterion  of  a  broadcaster  In  this  field. 
I  can't  think  of  a  better  way  to  start  than 
to  quote  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said.  In  de- 
fending freedom  of  the  press,  "But  for  God's 
sake,  let  us  freely  hear  both  sides."  That 
philosophy  applies  even  more  so,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  radio  and  television. 

The  point  of  focus  today  in  the  struggle 
between  the  free  world  and  the  world  of 
totalitarian  dictatorship  Is  the  right  of  men 
to  the  fullest  access  to  Information.  It  is 
in  assisting  in  this  struggle  for  freedom  to- 
day that  it  seems  to  me  the  broadcaster  can 
best  Justify  the  grant  of  a  license  to  him. 

Since  radio  and  television  provide  such 
a  valuable  forum  for  the  expression  of  re- 
sponsible views  on  public  issues  of  a  con- 
troversial nature,  the  broadcaster  should 
create  and  develop  with  accountable  in- 
di\iduals.  groups,  and  organizations  pro- 
grams relating  to  controversial  public  issues 
of  import  to  his  fellow  citizens.  He  should 
give  fair  representation  to  opposing  sides  of 
issues  wljiich  materially  affect  the  life  or  wel- 
fjirc  of  a  substantial  segment  of  the  public. 

Further.  I  tlilnk  that,  as  an  important 
element  in  community  life,  the  broadcaster 
should  not  be  reluctant  to  take  an  editorial 
position  on  various  public  issues;  but,  of 
course,  when  he  takes  such  a  position,  he 
should  Identify  it  as  such,  and  should  take 
affirmative  steps  to  see  to  it  that  equal  time 
is  provided  foi  all  other  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  providing  time  for  this  purp>ose, 
he  should  be  guided  by  certain  principles; 
for  example,  he  should  consider  requests  by 
Individuals,  groups,  or  organizations  for  time 
to  discuss  their  views  on  controversial  public 
issues  on  the  basis  of  their  Indhldual  merlta 
and  in  the  light  of  the  contribution  which 
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the  use  would  make  to  the  public  and  to  a 
well-balanced  program  structure. 

Moreover,  programs  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  these  public  and  controversial  Issues 
should  be  Identified  as  such,  and  should  not 
be  presented  In  a  manner  which  would  mis- 
lead listeners  or  viewers  to  believe  that  the 
progr£im  is  purely  of  an  entertainment,  news, 
or  other  character. 

Before  I  am  accused  of  attempting  regu- 
lation by  the  lifted  eyebrow,  or  by  nonoffl- 
clal  Commission  statements,  or  of  plagiarism, 
let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  lifted  the  sub- 
stance of  this  from  the  Code  of  the  National 
Association  of  Radio  &  Television  Broad- 
casters, to  which  I  am  sure  all  of  yo\i  sub- 
scribe m  principle. 

One  other  area  in  which  I  think  the  Com- 
mission sliould  take  affirmative  action  is  on 
every  occasion  when  there  comes  to  its  at- 
tention program  practices  of  a  licensee  which 
Indicate  that  news  and  public  events  are  not 
being  presented  to  the  public  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner.  In  other  words,  I  think 
that  Vnews  slanting"  by  a  broadcaster  is  an 
abuse  of  the  license  privilege  which  cannot 
and  should  not  be  condoned  by  the  Conunls- 
slon  under  any  circumstances. 

We  come  now  to  the  final  feature  of  the 
question  of  program  control,  namely,  future 
policies.  I  have  already  indicated  that  Con- 
gress has  set  down  specific  areas  of  program 
controls  in  the  Comm\inicatlons  Act,  such  as 
political  broadcasts,  censorship,  and  an- 
nouncement of  sponsored  programs.  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
misunderstanding  In  various  quarters  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  matter  of  pro- 
gram control.  It  would  seem  reasonable  that 
these  policy  matters  should  be  presented  to 
Congress  for  its  consideration  in  terms  of  the 
direction  and  scope  that  such  matters  should 
take  in  the  future.  In  this  respect,  I  think 
the  broadcast  industry  can  be  of  great  help. 
It  should  familiarize  the  congressional  com- 
mittees concerned  at  every  available  occa- 
sion with  the  particular  problems  Involved 
in  the  operation  of  stations  and  in  the  q\ies- 
tions  they  wish  to  raise  concerning  Com- 
mission Jurisdiction. 

I  think  the  broadcasters  can  also  be  of 
great  help  to  the  Commission  and  to  them- 
selves by  aiding  the  Commission  in  the  for- 
mulation of  up-to-date  and  effective  per- 
formance forms  for  use  at  renewal  time. 

Further,  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
need  for  self-regulation  In  order  to  curb  pro- 
gram abuses.  I  think  the  Industry  should 
take  measures  to  curb  abuses  at  their  source, 
whether  it  be  the  advertising  agencies,  fly- 
by-night  operators,  or  those  who  generally 
are  more  Interested  In  the  "fast  buck"  than 
In  doing  a  real  Job  for  the  public  and  the 
Industry.  I  think  the  best  hope  for  the 
broadcaster  is  to  build  up  true  circulation 
based  upon  the  quality  of  his  programs,  and 
not  artificial  audience-stealing  gimmicks. 

What  I  have  said  up  to  now  Is  a  direct 
quote  from  an  address  I  delivered  many 
times  from  Maine  to  California  between  1954 
and  1956. 

Subsequently,  the  lid  blew  o.T  with  the 
quiz  show  disclosures  (certainly  a  form  of 
fraud)  and  the  payola  scandals  (a  violation 
of  section  317) . 

I  only  wish  I  had  been  more  effective. 

Today,  I  think  I  perceive  another  cloud 
on  the  horizon. 

Following  the  Commission  hearing  in  the 
program  inquiry  where  we  listened  to  sub- 
stantial citizens  who  coined  the  phrase 
murder,  mayhem,  and  mediocrity."  the 
Commission  issued  its  "Report  and  State- 
ment of  Policy  Re:  Commission  en  banc 
Programing  Inquiry"  of  July  29,  1960. 

I  am  sorely  tempted  with  this  substantial 
and  slgnlflcant  segment  of  broadcasting  for 
my  captive  audience  to  read  to  you  the  en- 
ure statement  of  20  single-spaced  pages. 


But  I've  been  informed  that  the  mind  will 
absorb  only  what  the  seat  will  endure — so  I 
will  content  myself  with  two  e.xcerpts,  then 
give  you  some  of  my  personal  observations 
on  each. 

From  page  12,  I  quote: 

"The  foundation  of  the  American  sy.steni 
of  broadcasting  was  laid  In  the  Radio  Act  of 
1927  when  Congress  placed  the  basic  respon- 
sibility for  all  matter  broadca.=;t  to  the  pub- 
lic at  the  grassroots  level  In  the  har.ds  of 
the  station  licensee.  That  obligation  was 
carried  forward  into  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  and  remains  unaltered  and  undi- 
vided. The  llcen.':ee  Is.  In  effprt,  a  trustee 
in  the  sense  that  his  license  to  operate  his 
station  Imposes  upon  him  a  nondelegable 
duty  to  serve  the  public  Interest  In  the  com- 
munity he  had  chosen  to  represent  as  a 
brondcaster. 

"Great  confidence  :ind  trust  are  placed  in 
the  citizens  who  have  qualified  us  broad- 
casters. The  primary  duty  and  privilege  to 
select  the  material  to  be  broadcaist  to  tliis 
audience  and  the  operation  of  his  component 
of  this  powerful  medium  of  communication 
is  left  in  his  hands." 

Hnvlng  been  In  radio  In  the  thirties.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  how 
I  view  that  era  as  of  now. 

This  was  before  television  But  It  was 
when  soap  opera  had  a  strangle  hold  on 
afternoon  radio.  A  mlmrity  of  listeners 
were  enthusiastic  fans.  Advertising  agen- 
cies frnntlcally  sought  to  capture  their  split 
of  this  minority.  The  vast  majority  of  peo- 
ple had  no  choice  but  to  leave  their  sets 
quiet -and.  that  they  did.  That  they  did  In 
droves.  If  n.  st.-xtion  with  guts  attempted  to 
tnp  a  new  audience  by  offering  something 
different,  the  station  got  a  rating  clobbering. 
not  only  for  that  half  hour  but  for  all  after- 
noon.   Consequently,  few  tried. 

This  never  made  sense  to  me  In  those  days. 
But  I  had  to  accept  It  as  a  fact  of  life,  or  at 
least  a  fart  of  broadcast  economics. 

This  was  frustrating  experience.  A  good 
alert  broadcaster  didn't  need  a  rating  serv- 
ice to  tell  him  that  there  was  considerable 
public  dissatisfaction  with  a  complete  diet 
of  soap  opera  fare.  Stations  could  only 
fidget  and  fuss  and  occasionally  apologeti- 
cally complain  to  the  networks,  but  America 
was  caught  in  the  soap  dish  and  couldn't  get 
out. 

Now,  20  years  later  with  20  20  hindsight, 
ifs  clear  to  me  what  happened  The  sta- 
tion licensees  lost  control  over  their  pro- 
graming, fir.'^t  to  the  networks,  and  the 
networks  In  turn  lost  control  over  program- 
ing to  the  agencies. 

Then  what  happened''  People  started 
talking.  Congressmen  listened.  Tlien  Con- 
gress started  talking  and  the  FCC  listened 
Then,  the  FCC  Investigated.  It  adopted 
rules  designed  to  free  stations  from  network 
domination.  Then  the  licensees  and  the  net- 
works charged  censorship  in  the  courts. 
The  courts  said  "it  was  no  such  thing"  and 
a.mrmed  the  Commission.  And.  what  h,ip- 
pened?  Nothing.  We  still  had  soap  operas 
across  the  board. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  broad- 
cast structure  changed.  Where  before  there 
had  been  only  some  800  or  900  radio  stations 
and  practically  all  of  which  were  network 
affiliates.  And  where  revenues  were  pre- 
dominantly from  national  advertisers,  now 
there  were  some  3,000  stations  and  revenues 
were  predominantly  from  local  advertisers. 
And.  TV  had  come  along  a:id  raptured  the 
national  advertising  money.  So.  It  took  a 
changed  broadcast  structure  to  dislodge  the 
hold  that  soap  opera  had  over  network  radio. 

So.  finally  about  3  or  4  years  ago,  I  was 
touched  to  the  heart  by  a  network  advertise- 
ment announcing  their  break  with  soap 
operas.  The  ad  showed  thU  sweet,  pretty, 
old  lady  pointing  an  accusing  finger  and  say- 


ing 'Young  man,  what  have  you  done  with 
my  soap  operas?" 

To  me,  there  are  some  disturbing  parallels 
In  television  today  with  radio  In  the  thirties. 
Our  spectrum  can  accommodate  a  very 
limited  ntimber  of  stations,  even  when  UHP 
comes.  The  existing  economic  base  is  such 
that  national  advertising  is  the  predominant 
.':upport.  Network  affiliation  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  TV'  stations  In  nearly  every 
marki't. 

Are  you  gentlemen,  yuu  local  licensees  and 
prui^r am  directors,  going  to  let  this  poten- 
tially greatest  of  all  media  for  mass  com- 
mun'caMons,  continue  to  drift  into  control 
of  a  few  hands?  The  few.  whose  Interest  lies 
m  capturing  that  loyal  minority  audience, 
comprised  of  the  homemaker  and  maid,  our 
soap  btiyers,  and  the  kids  who  buy  our 
cereals.  The  girls  watch  the  soap  operas  and 
the  kids  watch  the  cereal  serials. 

I  am  going  to  continue  to  refuse,  at  least 
for  a  while,  to  believe  that  the  local  licensees 
and  program  directors  are  helpless  and  can't 
do  anything  about  this.  After  all.  nlr  tmae 
is  your  time,  and  air  time  Is  the  heart  of  the 
entire  broadcast  service.  Local  llcen.sees  and 
you  people  In  the  local  stations  are  tho.se  held 
legally  re.cpunslble  for  what  goes  over  sta- 
tions Some  way  must  be  found  for  licensees 
to  have  an  effective  voice  In  determining 
what  program  fare  is  fed  to  them. 

I  Just  can't  believe  that  It  Is  an  economic 
necessity  that  you  have  to  capitulate.  For  If 
stations  are  too  weak  Individually  to  exer- 
cise their  responsibility,  they  should  figure 
out  some  way  to  do  It  together  Now, 
whether  It  would  be  desirable  that  licensees 
be  afforded  som.e  relief  from  the  antitrust 
laws  In  their  combined  dealings  with  the 
networks  is  a  question  the  affiliates  should 
explore. 

The  further  away  programing  determina- 
tion Is  from  the  local  licensees,  the  further 
away  from  the  public  It  l.«  I  think  what 
Is  dnne  at  the  local  licensee  level,  will  deter- 
mine  whether  T\'  retains  Its  freedom  or 
wl:ct!ier  control  gravitates  via  network 
headquarters,  out  to  Hollywood,  back  to 
Madison  Avenue,  down  to  Wall  Street,  and 
thence,    ultlmatc-ly.   to  Washington.   DC. 

The  llcen.see  Is  the  one  possessed  of  the 
ultimate  power.  In  his  hands  h.is  been 
placed  the  legal  right  to  determine  what  he 
puts  out  over  the  air  and  when  he  does  It 
He  must  be  Jealous  of  this  right  He  must 
exercise  this  right  for  the  responsibility  Is 
placed  squarely  on  his  shoulders.  To  "the 
extent  that  he  falls  to  exercise  his  right,  to 
the  extent  that  he  delegates  It  or  contracts 
It  away,  he  is  breaking  faith  with  the  public 
whose  frequencies  he  is  authorized  to  use. 
The  further  removed  from  him  is  tills  con- 
trol, the  further  away  from  the  public  Is  this 
control  exercised. 

Let  me  repeat,  air  time  Is  your  time  and 
r.lr  time  Is  the  heart  of  the  entire  broad- 
cast service.  Guard  It  Jealously  If  you  would 
retain  control. 

Now,  for  my  second  quote  from  the  C  m- 
mLssion's  report  and  policy  statement,  and 
this  comes  from  paj^e  16: 

"The  program  provided  first  bv  chains  of 
stations  and  then  bv  networks  "has  alwavs 
been  recocrnlzed  by  "this  Commission  as  of 
great  value  to  the  station  licensee  In  pro- 
viding a  well-rounded  community  service. 
The  importance  of  network  programs  need 
not  be  rcempha.si2,ed  a.s  they  have  constituted 
an  intej^ral  part  of  the  well-rounded  pro- 
cram  service  provided  by  the  broadcast  busi- 
ness in  most  communities. 

■  Our  own  observations  and  the  testimony 
In  this  Inquiry  have  {>ersuaded  us  that  there 
is  no  public  Interest  basis  for  distinguishing 
between  sustaining  and  commercially  spon- 
sored programs  in  evaluating  station  per- 
f'rmance.  However,  this  does  not  relieve  the 
station  from  responsibility  for  retaining  the 
flvxibllity  to  accommodate  public  needs. 
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"Sponsorship  of  public  affairs,  -and  other 
similar  programs  may  very  well  encourage 
broadca.sters  to  greater  efforts  in  these  vital 
areas.  This  Is  borne  out  by  statements  made 
in  this  proceeding  In  which  It  was  pointed 
out  that  under  modern  conditions  si)onsor- 
shlp  fosters  rather  than  diminishes  the  avail- 
ability of  Important  i)ubl;c  affairs  and  cul- 
tural broadcast  prot;ramlng.  There  Is  some 
convincing  evidence,  for  instance,  that  at 
the  network  level  there  is  a  direct  relation 
between  commercial  6poi:i£or.ship  aiid  clear- 
ance of  public  affairs  and  other  cultural 
programs  Agency  cxrc\itivcs  have  testified 
that  there  Is  unvised  adverti.^ing  support  for 
public  affairs  type  programing.  The  net- 
works and  some  statiuus  have  scheduled 
these  types  of  programs  during  prime  time." 

So,  you  see  there  is  another  side  to  the 
coin.  What  incentive  is  there  for  a  network 
to  spend  time,  effort,  and  money  in  a  genuine 
public  service  effort  t^o  pnxlucc  programs 
which  raise  the  level  of  our  understanding, 
stimulate  our  minds,  make  us  uncomfortable 
with  our  shortcomings,  make  us  more  aware 
of  the  challenges  facinf;  \i? — what  incentive 
!s  there  if  affiliate  after  affiliate  fails  to  carry 
such  programs?  Do  you  know  tha;  there  are 
many  millions  of  homos  deprived  of  these 
programs?  I  ask.  Is  Has  in  the  best  interest 
of  their  listener."-?  I  a.sk,  is  this  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  licensee  and  his  family.  Does 
everyone  in  his  area  want  escapism  all  at  the 
same  time?  Is  not  a  qualitative  evaluation 
of  audience  m.ore  meaningful  than  a  quan- 
titative rating  many  times? 

This  can  have  commercial  advantages  If 
given  a  chance  and  is  adeciuately  developed. 
When  enough  people  in  there  blacked-out 
areas  find  out  that  they  are  being  deprived 
of  these  programs,  I  predict  more,  not  less, 
criticism  This  Is  the  cloud  I  see  on  the 
horizon. 

When  you  stop  to  realize  it,  you  will  dis- 
cover that  In  no  other  field  of  endeavor  can 
a  man  avail  himself  of  such  privileges  and 
opportunities  through  the  use  of  public  prop- 
erty as  In  the  broadcast  service.  I  would  say 
that  the  broadcaster  who  looks  uiion  him- 
self as  the  steward  of  a  pu!>llc  tru^t  can  be 
depended  upon  to  operate  his  station  in  not 
only  a  satisfactory  but  an  exemplary  manner. 

Each  of  us  In  his  own  way  has  a  Job  to  do 
for  our  country  and  for  our  fellow  citizens. 
The  broadcaster  has  a  sobering  responsibil- 
ity and  a  rare  opportunity  for  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  In  his  own  cr  mmunity,  every  broad- 
caster can.  if  he  wishes,  become  a  statesman, 
a  leader  of  his  community,  a  beiiefactor  to 
the  welfare  of  his  neighbors,  doing  a  Job 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  duplicated. 

The  very  nature  of  the  facility  which  the 
broadcaster  has  under  his  control,  with  Its 
unique  potentialities  for  molding  public 
opinion  and  as  an  unparalleled  forum  of  the 
community  in  all  phiises  of  its  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  life,  all  this  enables  the 
broadcaster,  more  so  than  others,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  rf  ll^■ing  of  each 
of  his  fellow  neighbors  and  citizens. 

The  American  system  of  broadcasting,  the 
proper  lise  of  radio  and  television  stations, 
can  be  and  should  be  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  liberty  In  this  country. 


MORRIS  SHEPPARD  OF  TEXAS; 
REFORM  SENATOR  OF  THE  PRO- 
GRESSIVE  ERA    (1900-1917) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  May  1961  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Southern  History  contains  a  fine  study 
of  voting  on  reform  issues  in  the  U.S. 
filiate  from  1911  to  1916.  The  era  of 
1910-17  was  called  the  era  of  reform 
01  the  progressive  era  by  most  historians. 


TJ.c  study  to  which  I  refer  has  been 
made  by  Howard  Wilson  Allen,  instruc- 
tor of  history,  Akron  University.  His 
work  shows  the  southern  and  western 
coalition  that  brought  about  the  reform 
mca'^ures  of  that  period. 

Generally  the  western  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats  had  a  coalition  that 
voted  af;ainst  the  East,  which  was  gen- 
erally Republican,  and  by  that  coalition 
the  rr  forms  were  enacted.  He  has 
analyzed  the  reform  votes  as  various  his- 
torians have  identified  certain  measures 
as  reform  measures. 

I  sl:all  ask  that  the  list  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
time  to  read  it  now. 

Based  upon  the  peacetime  writing  of 
the  diflercnt  historians  of  the  pros^res- 
sivc  era,  12  i.ssucs  are  noted  as  the  main 
loform  issues  of  the  progressive  period. 
Tiiey  were  as  follows: 

Underwood  tariff. 

Income  tax — some  historians  cite  the 
income  tax  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  some  cite  the  income  tax 
pjiiendment  to  the  Underwood  tariff, 
lind  some  cite  both. 

Federal  Re.'er\e  A.ct. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

Fidcral  Child  Labor  Act. 

Women's  suffrage  amendment. 

La  Follette  Seamen's  Act. 

Clayton  Antitrust  Act. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Confirmation  of  Louis  Brandeis  as 
Supreme  Court  Jastice. 

Adamson  Act,  8-hour  day  for  railroad 
employees. 

Direct  election  of  Senators  amend- 
ment. 

On  these  12  issues  there  were  19  re- 
corded final  votes.  Tlie  most  recorded 
votes  on  any  one  of  them  that  any  Sen- 
ator had  was  17,  other  than  Senator 
Chamberlain  of  Oregon,  who  recorded 
18  votes.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  pred- 
ecessor of  mine  in  the  F)ost  I  now  hold, 
the  Honorable  Morris  Shcppard  of 
Texas,  who.  while  he  is  known  to  fame  as 
a  stanch  prohibitionist,  has  had  that 
reputation  overshadow  the  fact  that  he 
was  one  of  the  senatorial  leaders  of  the 
progressive  era.  Of  those  17  recorded 
votes  on  those  12  major  progressive 
measures  of  that  era  he  voted  for  the 
reforms  17  times  and  against  the  re- 
forms not  once.  He  has  a  100-percent 
voting  record.  There  were,  among  the 
Democratic  Senators,  16  Senators  with 
perfect  voting  records,  or  100  percent,  on 
those  reform  issues.  There  was  only  one 
Republican.  Senator  Poindexter,  of 
Washington,  with  a  perfect  voting  rec- 
ord for  these  ma.ior  reform  measures. 

Then,  over  a  broader  scope  of  all  pro- 
f-'ressivc  legislation,  major  and  minor, 
covering  a  longer  period  of  time,  there 
v.as  a  total  of  more  than  100  votes,  and 
out  of  that  total  of  more  than  100  votes 
Senator  Sheppard  is  listed  as  voting  for 
reforms  77  times,  and  34  times  against, 
with  a  percentage  of  69  percent.  That 
placed  him  sixth  among  all  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  in  the  high  percentage 
of  favorable  reform  votes  cast. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  this 


record,  with  the  breakdown,  of  votes, 
entitled  "Geography  and  Politics:  Vot- 
ing on  Reform  Issiies  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  1911-1916." 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  Texan,  the  Hon- 
orable Morris  Sheppard,  who  served 
here  and  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  on 
the  Democratic  side  in  the  coalition  for 
many  of  these  progressive  reforms,  in- 
cluding the  direct  election  of  US. 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Geography    akd   PoLmcs:     Voting   on    Re- 
form IssfES  IN  THE  U.S.  Senate,  1911-16 
(By  Howard  W.  Allen) 

Since  1940  historians  have  attempted  to 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  "Pro- 
gressive Era"  (1900-1917)  by  analyzing  the 
characteristics  of  the  progressive  reformers — 
their  social  status,  their  occupations,  their 
level  of  formal  education,  tlielr  economic 
standing,  their  ethnic  and  geographical 
backgrounds.'  Three  of  these  historians — 
Richard  Hoistadter.  George  E.  Mowry.  and 
Russel  B.  Nye — have  focused  considerable  at- 
tention on  the  geographical  backgrounds  of 
the  reformers. 

Nye  in  "Midwestern  Progressive  Politics" 
(1951)  emphasized  the  midwestern  and  sec- 
tional character  of  progressive  reform.  The 
Middle  Western  progressive  reformers  were 
pictvired  in  his  book  as  the  dominant  and 
most  significant  group  of  supporters  of  re- 
form in  the  "Progressive  Era."  and.  con- 
versely, easterners  were  pictured  as  domi- 
nant in  antireform  groups.  Writing  about 
the  factual  quarrels  in  the  Republican  Party 
dviring  the  Taft  administration,  he  de- 
clared : 

"Tlie  struggle  was.  In  essence,  a  contest 
for  control  of  the  Republican  Party,  to  de- 
cide whether  it  would  become  a  progressive 
party,  dominated  by  the  Midwest,  or  a  con- 
servati\e  party,  dominated  by  the  East." 

A  similar  East-Midwest  split,  Nye  m.ain- 
taincd.  existed  in  the  Democratic  Party. - 

Hofstadter  in  "The  Age  of  Reform"  (1956) 
suggested,  in  contrast  to  Nye.  that  the  re- 
form movement  was  nationwide.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  reformers  lived  In  a  score  of 
cities  and  hundreds  o|  towns,  particularly 
in  the  East  but  also  in" the  Nation  at  large. 
Regarding  the  manner  in  which  Theodore 
Roosevelt  modified  the  appeal  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Hofstadt.er  wrote.  "In  this 
way  progressivlsm  became  nationwide  and 
bipartisan,  encompassing  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  county  and  city,  East,  West, 
and  Soutli."  " 


•  A.  D.  Chandler.  Jr  .  "The  Origins  of  Pro- 
gressive Leadership"  in  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
"Letters,"  Elting  Morlson.  ed.  (8  vols..  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.  19541.  Vni.  1462-1465:  Eric 
F.  Goldman.  "Rendezvous  With  Destiny:  A 
History  of  Modern  American  Reform"  (New 
York.  19521.  74;  Kenneth  W,  Hechler,  "In- 
surgency: Personalities  and  Politics  of  the 
Taft  Era"  (New  York.  1940).  16:  Richard 
Hofstadter.  "The  Age  of  Reform"  (New  York. 
19561,  131-172:  Arthur  S.  Link.  "Woodrow 
Wilson  and  the  Progressive  Era"  (New  York. 
19541,  1-2;  George  Mowry.  "Tlie  California 
Progressives"  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1951),  86-88; 
Geoige  Mowry,  "The  Era  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt." (New  'Vork.  1958).  59-105;  and  Russel 
B.  Nye,  "Midwestern  Progressive  Politics" 
(East  Lansing,  Mich.,  1951),  1-27. 

"Nye.  "Midwestern  Progressive  Politics," 
272-283. 

•Hofstadter.  "Age  of  Report,"  131-187. 
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Mowry   In   "The  Era  of  Theodore   Roose- 
velt" (1958  J  also  described  the  reform  move- 
ment as  nationwide,  devoting  a  large  por- 
tion of  one  chapter  to  evidence  showing  the 
national    character    of    the    city    and    State 
reform  movement.    But  Mowry  also  seemed 
to    suggest     that    progressive     reform     was 
stronger  in  the  West  than  It  was  elsewhere 
in  the  Nation,  for  he  emphasized  that  the 
States   west  of   the  Alleghenies   led   In    the 
adoption     of     progressive     reforms.*     Thus, 
Mowry  agreed  with  Hofstadter  that  progres- 
sive   reform    was    nationwide    but    accepted 
Nye's  argument  in  part  by  suggesting  that 
tlie  reform  movement  had  a  western  flavor. 
In  order  to  provide  further  evidence  con- 
cerning the   geographic  backgrounds  of  the 
progesslve  reformers  and  of  their  opponents, 
this  note  analyzes  the  votes  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from   1911    through  1916  and   compares 
the    geographical    backgrounds    of    Senators 
who  voted  In  favor  of  reform  with  the  geo- 
graphical backgrounds  of  Senators  who  voted 
against  reform.     Obviously  a  study  of   the 
voting  In  the  Senate  for  6  years  is  not  the 
same  as  a   study  of   the  entire   progressive 
reform   movement.     Voting    In    the    Senate, 
however,    is   one   facet   of   history   which    is 
significant,  which  can  be  readily  examined, 
and   which    might   contribute   more   precise 
knowledge      concerning      the      geographical 
origins  of  the  progressive  reformers. 

Two  standards  have  been  employed  to  de- 
termine what  bills  and  resolutions  consti- 
tuted the  progressive  "reform  votes"  In  the 
Senate  during  the  years  from  1911  through 
1916.  One  standard  was  derived  from  the 
Judgments  expressed  by  some  historians  of 
the  period.  Seven  works  on  the  progres- 
sive era  by  well-known  historians — B.  P. 
DeWitt,  H.  U.  Faulkner.  Henry  Prlngle, 
George  E.  Mowry,  R.  B.  Nye,  Eric  P.  Goldman, 
and  Arthur  S.  Link — have  been  examined.' 
These  seven  historians  cited  the  mcdsures 
and  actions  listed  below  as  reform  issues. 
The  number  in  parentheses  after  each  meas- 
ure indicates  the  number  of  historians  who 
mentioned  the  reform  measure  in  question: 
Underwood  tariff  (7). 

Income  tax  (some  historians  cite  the  In- 
come tax  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, some  cite  the  income  tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Underwood  tariff,  and  some  cite 
both )    ( 6 ) . 

Federal  Reserve  Act  ( 7 ) . 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  (4) . 
Federal  Child  Labor  Act  (4) . 
Women's  suffrage  amendment  (4). 
La  Follette  Seamen's  Act  (6) . 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act  (7). 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (5) . 
Confirmation    of    Louis    Brandels    as    Su- 
preme Court  Justice  (4) . 

Adamson    (8-hour    day    for    railroad    em- 
ployees)  Act  (4). 

Direct    election    of    Senators    amendm^'nt 
(4). 

On  these  12  Issues  there  exist  19  recorded 
final  votes."     Table  lA  that  follows  is  a  list 
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of  Republican  Senators  who  voted  50  percent 
or  more  in  favor  of  the  19  "reform  votes," 
with  the  names  on  the  list  ranked  accord- 
ing to  the  percentage  of  proreform  votes. 
Table  IB  enumerates  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors who  opposed  the  "reform  votes."  In 
tables  2A  and  2B  the  Democratic  Senators 
are  ranked  In  the  same  fashion  as  the  Re- 
publican Senators  In  tables  lA  and  IB.  As 
all  Democrats  supported  over  50  percent  of 
the  "reform  votes,"  they  have  been  arbi- 
trarily divided  at  90  percent. 

Table    i-a— Vote    of    Rcpxibliran    Scnatorx 
who  supported  the  "reform  votes" 

[li.;:.  lit  uiiludes  only  Senators  who  voted  more  Ih.in 
5  tlnw-sl 


Table  2-A.— Vote  of  Democratic  Senators  who 
supported  the  "reform  votes" 

(TlUs  list  includes  only  Senators  who  v.led  moro  than 
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Table  2  B— Vote  of  Democratic  Senators 
uho  supported  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
"reform  votes" 
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Table  1-B. — Vote  of  Republican  Senators  tcho 
opposed  the  "reform  votes" 

1  his  list  includes  only  StTiiUcrs  who  voted  more  than 
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*  Mowry,     "Era    of    Tlieodore     Roosevelt " 
59-84. 

'B.  P.  DeWltt.  "The  Progressive  Move- 
ment" (New  York,  1915);  H.  U.  Faulkner, 
■The  Struggle  for  Social  Justice"  (New  York' 
1931):  Henry  Prlngle.  "The  Life  and  Times 
of  William  Howard  Taft"  two  vols.,  New  York 
1939);  George  Mowry,  "Theodore  Roo.sevpIt' 
and  the  Progressive  Movement"  (Madison 
Wis.,  1947);  Nye,  "Midwestern  Progressive 
Politics";  Goldman,  "Rendezvous  With  Des- 
tmy";  and  Arthur  S.  Link,  "Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  Progressive  Era."  Mowrv,  "Era  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,"  Is  not  Included  as  it 
does  not  treat  the  years  1911-16. 

'  There  waa  no  rollcall  vote  when  the  La- 
Foilette  Seamen's  Act  first  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. See  CoNGMssiONAL  Record,  XLIX, 
4588.     There    was,   however,    a   vote   on    the 
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bill  after  It  was  reported  from  the  House- 
Senate  conference  coniraittee.  This  vute  is 
Included  In  t.ible  1,  The  ta.x  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  p.^ssed  In  the  Senate 
before  1911;  the  first  inrnme  tax  became  law 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Underwood  tariff, 
but  there  was  not  a  rolicall  vote  on  the  tax 
amendments  to  that  tariff  bill  which  can  be 
considered  to  have  expres.sed  senatorial  opin- 
ion on  the  entire  Uix  amendment.  Tlie  "re- 
form votes"  passed  by  Senate  rollcall  may  be 
fotmd  In  the  Congressional  Record  XLVII 
1924-25;  L,  4617,  5347;  LI,  1230.  1488  SlOs' 
14610,  16170(a),  16170(b),  14796  14797(a)' 
14797(b).  14802;  LII,  4817,  LIU.  7412  12313' 
9032,  13655 


Tables  1  and  2  show  that  the  votins;  was 
sectlon.al.     for     Republican     Senators  "^froin 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  tended  to  sup- 
port   the    "reform    votes"    and    Republican 
Senators  from  east  of  the  Mississippi   River 
tended   to   oppose   the   same    measures       In 
the  Democratic  party  the  East-Wf.^t  ciivisloii 
Is  not  so  apparent  as  It  Is  in  the  Republican, 
although,    among    Democratic   Senators   who 
supported   less  than  90   percent   of   the  "re- 
form votes,"  westerners  are  in  the  minority. 
In  addition,   in  the  Democratic  party  most 
southern  Senators  are  found    in   the  group 
v.-hich  supported  less  than  90  percc:it  of  the 
"reform  votes."     Thus,  western  Senators  In 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
tended  to  provide  the  most  consistent  sup- 
port for   the   "reform    votes"   while   eastern 
and   southern    Senators   provided    the   most 
consistent  opposition. 


i 


The  above  standard  of  estimating  what 
bills  were  reform  bills  and  what  individuals 
were  proreform  is  based  on  the  Judgments 
expressed  by  the  seven  enumerated  histori- 
ans. That  standard  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  based  upon  a  small  sample.  As  there 
were  approximately  1,260  rollcall  votes  taken 
in  the  Senate  between  1911  and  1916,'  this 
list  of  19  votes  constitutes  a  sample  of  less 
than  2  p>ercent.  This  weakness  becomes  ap- 
parent when  tables  1  and  2  are  analyzed. 
Bor;ih,  of  Idaho,  and  Brlstow,  of  Kansas,  are 
on  the  list  of  opponents  of  reform  lii  table  1. 
although  four  or  more  of  the  historians  listed 
on  page  3  considered  them  to  be  leading  pro- 
gressive reformers.  In  table  2.  every  Demo- 
cratic Senator  appears  as  a  supporter  of  re- 
form legislation.  As  tlie  possibility  that 
every  Democratic  Senator  w,^s  a  progressive 
reformer  seems  unlikely,  one  might  conclude 
that  most  of  the  bills  voted  on  were  Demo- 
cratic measures  and  that  consideration  of 
final  votes  alone  is  not  adequate  Indication 
of  reform  sentlmejit  among  Dem.ocratlc  Sen- 
ators. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber of  votes  t(j  be  used  to  determine  who  were 
the  Senators  who  supported  reform  measures, 
the  author  of  this  note  has  attempted  to 
examine  every  rollcall  taken  In  the  Senate 
between  1911  and  1917'  on  bills,  resolutions. 
and  amendmeiits  which  seemed  to  him  to 
have  presented  to  the  Senate  a  clear-cut 
choice  between  stipporting  or  oppo.slng  pro- 
gressive reform.  FYom  the  Congressional 
Record.  355  votes  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  brief  descriptions  in  the  Index.  This 
means  that  355  votes  were  examined;  900 
were  not  studied. 

Some  of  the  355  votes  seemed  upon  closer 
examination  nut  to  Involve  clear-cut  issues, 
because  proreform  and  antlreform  measures 
were  intermingled  In  the  same  amendment. 
For  example.  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
LIV.  4518,  Senator  Lcxlge  pn  posed  an  amend- 
ment ttj  an  Inconie  t;vx  measure  which  pro- 
vided that  the  highest  tariff  duties  should  be 
ai~plled  to  g(X)ds  not  produced  in  conformity 
with  the  child  labor  law  of  191C.  This  mo- 
tion thus  coupled  a  proposal  for  higher  tariffs 
(an  antlreform  measure  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  writer)  with  a  proposal  to  penalize  the 
use  of  child  labor  (a  proreform  measure). 
This  vote  and  others  like  It  were  not  counted. 
In  addition,  many  votes  up)on  what  appeared 
to  be  reform  Issues  resulted  in  a  "partisan 
vote."  A  "partisan  vote"  has  been  arbitrarily 
defined  as  a  vote  where  fewer  than  three 
Republicans  or  Democrats  crossed  party  lines 
to  vote  with  the  opposition.  All  "partisan 
votes"  were  excluded. 

By  this  process  355  votes  were  examined. 
221  were  rejected,  and  134  were  accepted  as 
"reform  votes." »  A  topical  breakdown  of 
The  "reform  vot.es"  follows. 


•  Ibid..  XLVIII-LIV. 

-  Ibid.,  XLVIII-LI 

•Ibid..  XLVII.  1924(a).  1<<25.  19G6,  1645. 
1682:  XLVIII.  1631.  1638(ai.  1638(b).  1641-42, 
7969.  5959(fi),  5959(b),  6941,  7455;  2502; 
5393.  8987,  1057  5110;  XLIX,  4585(a),  4585 
(b).  4586(a).  45H6(b) .  4587-88.  2274;  L,  4617. 
5347.  4561.  4604.  3773.  3818.  3830.  3836.  3866. 
4611-13.  4468,  1292(b);  LI.  15683,  15687, 
16407.  14796,  14797(a),  14797(b),  14802. 
12993.  13109.  13150.  9507.  3885.  14088.  14272- 
74.  14319,  14321(a).  14321(b),  14420.  14459. 
14473.  14476,  14526(a).  14526(b),  14527-28. 
14530.  14532.  14534.  14546.  14596.  14606-14607. 
14810(b),  1617C(a),  16170(b),  1567,  2727, 
2729  30.  5108.  5163,  8652,  2174,  2237.  2250. 
4  592.  1230,  1488, 13319,  11805;  LII,  4817;  LIH, 
9032.  12311,  12;il3,  10062,  13654-55,  13293, 
l.?859,  13870,  7378.  7412.  12313,  2572,  2632, 
3431,  3176,  3350,  3371.  3521,  3531,  3602.  3670, 
3004,  3685,  3739.  3746,  3754-55.  3758;  LIV, 
4513(a),  4513(bi,  4514(a),  4516(a),  4516(b) 
4518'ai.  4522(b),   1546.  1597.  1755;   LV,  2706. 


Votes 

Trust    regulation 43 

Political   reforms 11 

Child  labor  reforms 9 

Labor  reforms 18 

Tariff     reforms 3 

Tax    reforms 19 

Conservation 18 

Agricultural    reforms 5 

Miscellaneous 8 

Total 134 

Tables  3  and  4  present  the  results  of  the 
tabulations  of  the  "reform  votes."  Table 
3A  Includes  those  Republican  Senators  who, 
over  50  percent  of  the  times  they  voted, 
supported  the  134  "reform  vot«s"  selected 
by  the  writer.  Table  3B  includes  those  Re- 
publican Senators  who,  over  50  percent  of 
the  times  they  voted,  opposed  the  134  "re- 
form votes.  '  Table  4  presents  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  arranged  in  the  same  fashion. 

T.ab:  K  3-A — Vote  of  Rrpublicar:  SeTintor<:  u-ho 
voted  for  the  "reform  rotes  ' 

[Tht*  Ibt  Includes  only  Ponntors  »ho  votcl  S.*!  linief  or 
niori'l , 


Nanie 


1  I'olnde^ter.  \\  .isliinpton. 

2.  Norris.  -Ni  hriska 

,1.  I.i  l-nlUiie,  W  iyeonsin. 

4  Kin.v  on.  Iowa      

'.  l'.r*iy.  Idaho    . 

'\  ikn^iou  ,  Kaiisi> __ 

7.  r;:i;iiiiin«.  low  a      _   

H.  Claip,  Miiiiie.MjI.t   .  

^1.  lU.r.i!).  Idaho 

M.  (iroin'.i.  .Vortli  IVikuta... 

11.  Crawford.  South  l>akota- 

12  Jones,  Washipv'top   

K!,  .^terliiip.  .^mtti  H.tk.ita  .. 

14.  Work«.  California 

1  ■■  ( 'iirti>.  K  in^<i-  .   

!•..  Ii-Tkiii.*.  ("alilDrma 

17.  K  ill,  Nrw  Mrvioo    

Ih.  Town.'^end.  .Miehipan 

IM.  Sherman,  lilinoi.-i 

211.  Nelson,  Miiuie.sota 


u.    —      t^    .- 


y. 

y. 

i- 

114 

0 

114 

94 

6 

100 

70 

5 

75 

w 

17 

112 

Bl 

12 

73 

56 

12 

6H 

90 

23 

113 

81 

21 

102 

1  4 

22 

99 

.'3 

11 

69 

30 

9 

39 

92 

31 

123 

48 

20 

68 

47 

26 

73 

30 

17 

47 

:a 

36 

90 

37 

27 

fA 

:i7 

2<.t 

m 

21 

19 

40 

:2 

49 

101 

100 
94 
93 
85 
84 
82 
W 
79 


77 
75 
71 
64 

f.4 
60 
5.S 
6rt 
53 
51 


T.'^BLE    3-B. — Republican    Senators    tcho    op- 
posed the  "reform  votes" 

['\\i\>  li.-l  include.-  only  .'^eiiatiir-  ului  '"•(.*td  ".'■  1  lines 
or  morel 


Name 


1  1  is. I  if,  Uhiide  I.-land 

2  (i  dlinper,  .Se^^  Hainpshue. 

:i.  I  diver,  remi->lvanla 

4  1  liil'ont,  Delaware  

."i.  Itix)t.  .Spw  ^'ork 

1..  lli.aulefee,  Coiiiieviieut 

7  I'lllinul  iHi.  Vermont 

8.  ly)di.'e.  M ; us'ia eh u setts 

y.  Weeks,  .\l.i,s,sa.  hu.s»-ll.s 

10.  ("(lit.  Khode  l.-land 

11.  Snifxtl.  riah 

12.  \\  arri-n,  \V>omin« 

i:i.  rrni''^c,  I'ciiiis.s  IvaMia 

14  H'ad'e\.  Kenlueky 

l.'i.  liiirloii,  Ohio    _ 

](..  -:nil!i,  Mii-I.iiian -. 

17.  Ciark.  \V\oniiiii.' 

l>v.  Hnihc'l.iiid,  I  lah 

1''.  r.u'r,  Wriuiinf 

20  Ste|itieiis<i'i,  Wisconsin 

,'1  Ml  I  e;iii,  ('>>iin(M  iieul. 


22.    \I( 


.1  v..  North  Dakota 


li 

r 

y, 

11 

6 

44 

.10 

14 

9« 

113 

13 

80 

93 

ts 

46 

54 

9 

41 

50 

1/ 

67 

82 

U. 

62 

78 

15 

.'.8 

TA 

14 

::a 

67 

11 

.'iH 

49 

29 

90 

119 

12 

3ti 

is 

10 

;;o 

4(1 

9 

•2»; 

3.1 

111 

4.^ 

61 

21 

4."i 

6^; 

24 

51 

75 

21 

44 

6o 

34 

.54 

.*>>»  ! 

17 

2ii 

43 

33 

47 

M) 

39 

" 

st9 

«  >- 

0. 


88 
8.H 
8<i 
S." 
82 
82 
7y 
T'.t 
79 
7.S 
76 
75 
7-') 
74 
74 
f>,> 
68 
t)8 
fd 
611 
S'.l 
56 


A  description  of  each  of  the  abo\e  votes  and 
how  each  was  evaluated  may  be  found  in 
Howard  W.  Allen,  "Miles  Poinde:tter:  A  Po- 
litical Biography"  (unpublished  Ph.  D.  thesl«. 
University  of  Washington.  1959)     app.  IV. 


Table  4-A. — Democratic  Senators  tcho  sup- 
ported the  "reform  votes" 

[This  li-i  include*  only  Penator?   v.  ho   \.i!e.i   5,'  tiinc^ 
or  morel 


N  inie 


6       = 


!'■ 
il 

12, 

n 
11 
).'. 
11 

17 
18 
IM 
20 
21 


lit)  lint":.  WiseoiLs-iu. .. 

Lane,  tinpun 

-Marliiii-,  New  Jersey  .. 

.\^!iiir^t.  .\riz(iiui-.. 

ChaniNrlain,  Ort'pon.. 

.•-'hepp:,:^!.  Te>ji<;_ 

Ia-<  ,  \1ar.\land 

Keecl,  .\I(.s.s<>iiii 

lIoilL-,  Xi  w  llaruiishire 

J  iniec.  K''ntijeky 

Ow.  n.  I  iklahoma. 

'lhoi!i[i«.<'n,  Kali^a^. 

Lev,  L.  I!iii,.„- 

Miieliecik,  Nebraska... 

fiore.  (ikliihonia 

\  :ird<iin:in.  M  i.ssi.s,sippi. 

Xewlands,  .Nevada 

rillinan,  N'evada 

Myers,  Montaiw 

Kcm.  In-liaiia 

L«i,  Teniies.see 


89 
UK 
79 
72 
71 

f.y 

6K 
06 
6.5 
6.-I 
«V4 
M 
62 
61 
61 
60 
6S 
58 
.V. 
54 
52 


31 

4 

W 

K.'i 

J  -1 

y7 

y2 

24 

no 

7S 

3(J 

108 

76 

31 

107 

77 

34 

HI 

46 

22 

68 

61 

31 

»2 

44 

24 

68 

51 

28 

7» 

2!) 

16 

45 

63 

36 

90 

34 

21 

55 

56 

36 

92 

31 

20 

61 

48 

32 

80 

44 

32 

76 

45 

33 

78 

63 

4i' 

112 

4» 

42 

yi 

3y 

*. 

75 

Table    4-B — Democratic    Senators    uho    op- 
po>ed  the  "reform  votes' 

[This  list  includes  only  Senators  who  vote<i  3.)  times  or 
more) 


2     l§ 
-    I 


.N  mic 


[PMy."-'-^   t 


1 

2 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
h. 
H. 
11). 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

l.V 

It. 

17. 
Ih. 
19. 

•yi. 

21. 
22 
Zi. 
21. 
2^ 
'2»1. 
27. 
2^. 
•>i 

3*r 


Paiikhead,  .Alabama 

Pmith,  M.iryland 

Kleteher,  FhiHda 

1  hornton,  Louisimia 

Plinth,  (io^rgia 

Overman,  North  C^olina. 
.■^imnions.  North  Cjr(  lina. 

Martin,  \  irKinia 

Haiisd.  11.  lyouisiana 

('ti!!per!»on.  Tews 

Tillman,  pMiilh  Carolina.. 

Bryan.  I-  l"rida , 

WilliuULs,  .Mis...i<,s-j|ini 

tl'(  ioii;;an.  New  Vork 

,'^L.ulshiiry.  Delaware ., 

8»  ii-is'>n,  ^"iT■p^Tlin.  

Chilton,  \\  est  Vlrpinia 

shields,  Temiesst* ., 

Clarke.  .\rkans;is 

Sh;if'otJi.  Cfdnrado 

Joliiison.  Maine , 

Stone.  .MH.souri 

K(d'ins<tii.  Arkan.s;t.s 

SI  n  I  ly,  Indiana 

Smith.  .<f)nth  Carolina   

Thomas.  Colorado       

lluirlic-.s.  .New  Jersey 

Stnilh,  Ahuma 

Walsh,  .Montana 

ronierene.  «>hio 


19 
16 
24 

17 

2i 
3i. 

:« 

2X 
2^< 

ly 
21 
32 
38 
25 
15 
38 
3U 
34 
20 
42 
34 
31 
25 


65 

53 

72  96 

4>«  '  fi.5 

:n  i  y5 

M  ')I3 

I  M  '117 

7(J  98 


V2 
5« 
65 
88 
110 
6» 
41 


2s 

34 

26 

lii 

is 

21 

*0 

44 

32 

3,1 

3« 

43 

59 

60 

1 

64  102 
5.1  »4 
48  82 
28  i» 
,18  dOO 
45  79 
39  I  70 
31  I  ,16 
62 
17 
3U 
84 
67 


74 

74 
73 
72 
71 
•'•^ 
6.S 
68 
67 
65 
04 
tVl 

6;$ 
50 
5« 

.V* 
57 
5«i 
5.'. 

*).^ 

.14 
.14 
S2 
.52 
.12 
51 


By  comparing  tables  1  and  2  (the  results 
of  the  first  standard)  with  tables  3  and  4. 
one  can  see  that  the  comparable  lists  .ire 
quite  similar.'"  Tables  3  and  4  reveal  a  sec- 
tional split  In  both  the  Republican  and  Dem.- 
ocratic  parties  comparable   to   the   Eectl.^na  1 


•  A  few  new  names  have  appeared  in  tables 
3  and  4,  and  some  of  the  names  on  tables  1 
and  2  are  not  in  tables  3  and  4.  In  contrast 
to  table  1,  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  Bristow,  of 
Kansas,  are  on  the  list  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators in  table  3  who  supported  the  "reform 
votes."  Their  Inclusion  would  seem  to  sub- 
stantiate the  Judgment  of  the  seven  enum- 
erated historians.  Senators  Sherman,  of 
Illinois;  Townsend.  of  Michigan;  Gronna,  of 
North  Dakota;  and  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  who 
were  In  the  list  of  opponents  of  the  •'reform 
votes"  in  table  1,  also  are  Included  in  table 
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divisions  apparent  In  tables  1  and  2.    This  Is 
revealed  In  the  following  analysis;  " 

Republican  supporters  of  the  "reform 
votes":  East,  3;  west,  17;  total,  20. 

Republican  opponents  of  the  "reform 
votes":  East,  17;  west,  5;  total,  22. 

Democratic  supporters  of  the  "reform 
votes":  East,  9;  west,  12;  total,  21.  North, 
18;  south.  3;  total,  21. 

Democratic  opponents  of  the  'reform 
votes":  East,  20;  west,  10;  total.  30.  North, 
13;  south,  17;  total,  30. 

As  tables  3  and  4  show,  the  most  consistent 
support  for  the  "reform  votes"  came  from 
Senators  representing  Pacific  coast  and 
Great  Plains  States.  Senators  opposing  the 
"reform  votes"  were  largely  from  New  Eng- 
land, the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  South, 
and  from  a  group  of  three  States  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area:  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  Both  Senators  from  13  States 
supported  the  "reform  votes";  all  13  of  these 
States  were  in  the  Midwest  or  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  only  2,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
were  located  east  of  the  Mississippi.'-  Not 
a  single  State  east  of  Illinois  and  not  a 
single  Southern  State  was  represented  by 
two  Senators  who  supported  the  "reform 
votes."  In  contrast,  only  2  States  west  of 
Illinois  were  represented  by  2  Senators  who 
opposed  the  "reform  votes";  '  of  the  17 
States  represented  by  2  opponents  of  reform. 
14  were  located  in  the  South  and  East." 

Every  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
except  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Louisiana,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming,  was  represented  by  one  Sena- 
tor supporting  the  "reform  votes,"  and  16 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  not  repre- 
sented by  a  single  Senator  who  supported  the 
"reform  votes."  To  express  it  another  way.  of 
the  21  Stat-es  which  did  not  elect  a  single 
Senator  who  supported  the  "reform  votes," 
only  5  were  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
2  of  these,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  are 
Southern  States.  However  these  Senate  votes 
are  analyzed,  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
sectional  p^tern  to  the  groupings. 

Thus,  the  votes  cast  in  the  Senate  from 
1911  through  1916  would  seem  to  conslirute 
evidence  in  support  of  the  de.^criptions  of 
progressive  reformers  made  by  Nye  and 
Mowry.    As  Mowry  has  suggpsted,  there  were 


eastern  reformers  in  the  Senate  Martme.  or 
New  Jersey.  HoUis,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Lee,  of  Maryland,  ranked  higher  in  support 
of  the  "reform  votes"  than  some  midwestern 
or  Pacific  coast  Senators.  In  addition. 
Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  and  Hughes,  of  New 
Jersey,  supported  the  'reform  votes"  about 
half  of  the  times  they  voted.  Vardaman,  of 
Mississippi,  Sheppard,  of  Texi^s.  and  Lea.  of 
Tennessee,  show  that  reformers  were  not  ab- 
sent frorr.  the  South  But  as  both  Mowry 
and  Nye  i;-idicatcd.  the  reform  measures  drew 
le.'s  suppjrt  from  the  East  than  from  the 
traus-Mi.5.ussippi  West.  Although  this  study 
of  voting  .suggests  that  the  progressive  move- 
ment WPS  not  entirely  a  sectional  movement, 
it  seems  -j  contradict  Hofstadter's  general- 
ization that  supporters  of  progressive  reform 
livf-U  pnrticularly  in  the  East. 


3  in  the  list  of  Senators  who  supported  the 
"reform  votes."  Senators  Clark,  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  Stephenson,  of  Wisconsin,  were  in 
the  list  of  Senators  who  supported  the  "re- 
form votes"  in  table  1:  in  table  3  they  are 
listed  with  the  Senators  who  opposed  the 
"reform  votes."  Tliere  are  no  other  major 
differences  in  the  two  tables  of  Republican 
Senators.  Table  4,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite 
unlike  table  2;  for  In  table  4,  the  Democratic 
Senators  divide  themselves  into  two  distinct 
groups. 

"  The  Mississippi  River  has  been  selected 
as  the  dividing  line  between  E,a.st  and  West. 
Only  States  which  seceded  in  18G0  61  are 
counted  as  Southern  States. 

'■<  California,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kan.sas, 
Minnesota.  Nebraska.  Nevada.  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Waslungton,  and 
Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  is  an  e.xception  in 
that  three  Senators  from  that  State  are  in- 
cluded in  tables  3  and  4.  Republican  La- 
Follette  and  Democrat  Hustings  supported 
the  "reform  votes,"  while  Republican 
Stephenson  opposed  them. 

' '  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wj-oming. 
'Arkansas.  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana.  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
North  Carolina.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina.  Vermont,  and  Vir- 
ginia. Alabama,  Georgia,  Maine,  and  West 
Virginia  might  also  be  added  to  this  list. 
Only  one  Senator  from  each  voted  frequently 
enough  ;o  be  Included  in  this  study,  and 
each  of  .hese  four  Senators  voted  against 
the  "reform  votes." 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mi-.  ANDERSON.  Mr  Piesident.  in 
the  cuiient  debate  over  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  meeting  the  obviou.s  needs 
foi'  health  cai-e  for  our  aRed  citizens, 
much  ha.s  been  ^,aid  by  w.iy  of  challenK- 
in'-;  the  entiie  stiucua-e  of  our  social 
security  .-.ystein.  Recently  the  Journal 
of  the  Amerirnn  Medical  A.s.sociation 
cnnied  a:i  article  by  Mr.  Ray  M.  Peter- 
son, an  insurance  actuary,  entitled  "The 
Coming  Din  of  Inequity."  Tlie  article 
made  certain  statements  regarding  the 
social  .'security  prouram  and  its  exten- 
sion to  the  financing  of  certain  health 
benefits  l.ir  persons  over  65.  The  article 
has  been  giv^n  wide  circulation  and  I 
feel,  as  a  sponsor  in  tliC  Senate  of  S.  90P, 
a  proprari  to  finance  health  care  for  the 
aged  through  the  social  security  .system, 
that  a  reply  is  necessary  to  put  before 
the  Ameiican  people  the  true  facts  in 
the  case. 

I  a.skcd  Dr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  A.s.$istant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  an  authority  of  long  stand- 
ing in  the  field  of  social  insurance,  to 
prepare  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Peterson's 
arguments.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Peterson 
has  stated  his  case  m  terms  of  .setting 
up  "strawmen"  then  proceeding  to 
knock  thfm  down  in  order  to  justify  his 
case.  Let  me  just  say  from  my  per.sonal 
experience  of  over  three  decades  in  the 
insurance  business  that  social  security 
has  not  spelled  the  end  of  private  in- 
surance, lather  it  has  been  a  healthy 
adjunct. 

In  New  York  recently  Frcdeiic  M. 
Peirce.  president  of  the  General  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  and  no 
special  friend  of  the  social  security  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  health  care  for 
the  aged,  reported  that  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  social  securitv  pro[;ram.  life 
insurance  sales  had  grown  from  $12  bil- 
lion annually  to  more  than  $7.5  billion. 
In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
lirivatc  medical  insurance  coverage  has 
ri.sen  from  $8.6  billion  in  1950  to  an  esti- 
mated $20  billion  in  1960.  And  I  fully 
expect  tha:  the  years  ahead  will  see  a 
continued  increase  in  piivate  medical  in- 
surance coverage,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  system  of  social  se- 
curity coverage  for  the  ailing  aged. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  reply 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  appear  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Din  of  the  E^uit.^ble 
A  critical  analysis  of  "The  Coming  Din  of 
Inequity."  an  article  by  Ray  M.  Peter.son. 
vice  president  and  associate  actuary  of  tlie 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States 

(By  Wilbur  J    Cohen.  A.ssistiuit  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  i 
Mr.  Peterson's  article   itself,   the  fact   that 
it  was  published  in  and  reprinted  from  the 
Journal    of    the    American    Medical    Asscxria^ 
tion,'    and    tlie    widespread    distribution    it 
has    been    given — including    free    and    wide 
di.stribution  of  reprints  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Asstirance   Society — make    it    plain    that    Mr 
Peter.'on,    barked    by    the    facilities    of    hi.s 
company.   Is  eng:.ge.l    in   an   effort    with    the 
American  Medical  A.<^.soclation  to  try  to  dis- 
credit  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  and  to  shake  the  peoples 
confidence  in  It.     The  old-age    survivors,  and 
disability   insurance  program   is    too  imixir- 
tant  to  tlio  American  people  to  let  attempts 
to  discredit  it  go  uncliallenged.     In  niy  opin- 
ion  what    we   have    in    Mr.   Petersons    paper 
is    a    careftUly    prepared    attempt     to    ca-st 
serious   reflections   on    the    financial    sound- 
ness  of    the    program.      I    believe    that    the 
old-age.  survivors,  and   disiibilliy   insurance 
program  as  enacted  by  the  Congress  is  hnan- 
cially  sound  and  that  the  mcthcxl  of  hnanc- 
ing  the  Congress  has  provided  is  .sound.     Mr. 
Peterson  also  states,  in  eirect.   that   there  is 
no  foundation  for  referring  to  old-age  and 
survivors    insurance    program    as    an    insur- 
ance program,  even  though  the  Congress  so 
refers   to   the   program   in    the   law    itself.      I 
disagree  with  Mr    Petersons  view. 

SfVIAI.    INSURANCE    IS    INSURANCE 

Mr.    Peterson    Implies    that    old-age    and 
survivors  insurance  is  not  at  all  like  private 
insurance,  and   may  even   not  be   insurance 
at   all.     Actually,    while   the   social   security 
program   differs  from   voluntary   private  in- 
surance in  many  ways,  the  two  types  of  In- 
surance have   many  attributes   In   common. 
What  we  have  in  the  current  campaign   on 
the  part   of  Mr.   Peterson   and   others    is   an 
attempt    by    some    practitioners    in    private 
commercial  insurance  to  lay  exclusive  claim 
to    a   term    which    properly    and    historically 
applies  to  both  commercial  and  social  insur- 
ance.    Governmental   programs  like  old-age, 
survivors,    and    disability    Insurance    are    in 
existence  in  countries  all  over  the  world  and 
in   some   countries   have  been    in   effect    tor 
generations.      Social     in.<;urance.     recognized 
as  one  branch  of  insurance,  l.s  the  term  used 
traditionally  and  properly   to  describe   these 
programs.     A.s  the  article  on  "Insurance"  in 
the    Encvclopaedia    Britannica    says     "Tlie 
modern   institution  of   insurance   is  divided 
into   the   two   broad   categories  of    voluntary 
or  commercial  insurance  and  compul.sory  or 
social    insurance,   both   reiving  on    the   .<;ame 
basic    principles    but    ditfering    m    many    de- 
tails of  philosophy  and  organization.' 

The  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  is  income  insurance.  The 
risk  insured  against  Is  loss  of  familv  income 
because  of  severe  and  extended  disability, 
because  of  retirement  in  old  age  lat  age 
72  the  payment  is  a  straight  annuity  without 
a  test  of  retirement!,  and  because  of  the 
death  of  the  family  earner  While  people 
are  at  work  they  pay  a  small  part  of  their 
earnings  into  the  .social  security  trust  funds 
Employers    match    these    amounts.     In    gen- 

■  The  article   appeared   in   the   Journal   of 
the    American    Medical    As.soclation    of    Apr. 
8,  1961.     It  Wixs  reprinted   (In  briefer  form) 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  29.  1961. 
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eral,  when  the  earnings  stop  because  of  dis- 
ability, retirement,  or  death.  Insurance  bene- 
fits are  paid  from  the  trust  funds  to  partially 
r>^place  the  earne<l  Income  that  has  been  lost 
The  loss  occasioned  by  the  occurrence  of 
tlie  risk  is  averaged  among  the  insured  group. 
I  he  cost  of  meeting  the  risks  Is  actuarially 
evaluated  and  i:ontributions  suflicient  to 
(.over  tliese  costs  are  provided  for.  Benefits 
iire  p,ud  frcjin  t!i  isc  contributions  on  a  pre- 
determined basis  when  and  if  the  risks  cov- 
ered eventuate.  The  right  to  these  in^iurance 
benefits  is  a  legal  right  enforceable  in  the 
courts.  These  a.-e  the  characteristics  that 
make  social  Insuiunce  "insurance";  they  are 
the  s;ime  as,  or  similar  to,  the  characteristics 
that  make  private  voluntary  Insurance  "in- 
surance." 

The  two  branches  of  in.sur.mce  of  course 
differ  in  some  respects.  One  way  in  which 
they  differ  is  the  nature  of  the  right  to  the 
payment.  The  ti^rms  of  the  legal  right  to 
social  Insurance  tre  spelled  out  In  a  statute. 
which  can  be  amended  as  any  law  can  be 
amended;  the  rignts  under  private  insurance 
.ire  spelled  out  Ir,  a  contract,  which  for  the 
duration  of  the  jjeriod  of  the  contract  can 
be  changed  only  by  agreement  of  both  parties 
to   the    coiatract. 

The  fact  that  the  right  to  social  insurance 
is  not  a  contractual  right  Is  made  much  of 
by  those  who  seei  to  discredit  social  insur- 
ance, yet  actually  the  fact  that  Congress  can 
change  the  law  Is  an  advantage  in  social 
insurance  The  i:ontract\ial  nature  of  pri- 
vate commercial  Insurance  gives  it  an  In- 
tlexlbllity  in  comparison  with  social  Insur- 
ance, since  the  latter  can  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
conditions.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
in  the  case  of  Fl^'mmuig  v.  Nestcr,  "To  en- 
graft upon  the  social  security  system  a  con- 
cept of  'accrued  property  rights'  would  de- 
prive it  of  the  ilexibllity  and  boldness  In 
adjustment  t<j  everchanglng  conditions  which 
it  demands."  Tc  illustrate  this  point;  the 
social  Insurance  i)rogram  has  been  amended 
.•several  times  in  recent  years  to  raise  the 
benelits  In  order  Uj  compensate  for  rising 
prices  and  to  allow  the  beneficiaries  to  par- 
ticipate to  an  extent  in  the  increase  In  the 
general  level  of  li\  ing  enjoyed  by  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Most  private  insurance  at  the 
present  time  doeu  not  provide  for  this  type 
of  adjustment  a  though  variable  annuities 
now  being  sold  oy  some  private  insurance 
carriers  have  as  their  objective  to  adjust 
benefits  to  changing  economic  conditions. 

In  this  respiect  It  Is  quite  unrealistic  for 
those  who  contend  that  the  program  is  not 
insurance  to  assert  that  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  law  may  be  used  to  de- 
llberallze  the  program  rather  than  to  Im- 
prove It.  Those  who  are  trying  to  make 
people  feel  that  -.he  right  to  amend  the  law 
constitutes  an  element  of  Insecurity  In  the 
program  are.  In  my  Judgment,  very  short- 
sighted in  trying  to  stir  up  an  uneasiness 
about  contributory  social  Insurance.  More- 
over. I  am  sure  they  do  not  really  believe 
that  the  Congress  will  take  away  tlie  bene- 
fits of  millions  of  people  who  have  con- 
tributed toward  the  cost  of  those  benefits 
from  their  earnli;gs. 

Incidentally,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
recent  decision  already  referred  to,  very 
positively  Indicated  that  the  right  to  bene- 
fits under  the  social  Insurance  program  Is 
protected  by  the  due  process  clause  lu  the 
fifth  amendment  i,o  the  Constitution  against 
denial  and  dimln  itlon  by  arbitrary  govern- 
mental action.  Thus  although,  fortunately, 
the  Conrgess  can  modify  rights  granted  un- 
der the  statute.  It  cannot  do  so  In  an  arbi- 
trary manner.  B<ith  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority opinions  support  the  concept  that  the 
right  to  old-age.  survivors,  a.nd  disability 
in.-^urance  benefits  is  an  enforceable  valu- 
able right  which  cannot  legally  be  arbi- 
trarily dliTllnlshed.     The  truth  is,  of  course, 


that  the  power  of  Congress  to  amend  the 
law  has  been  used  and  will  continue  to  be 
used  to  Improve  the  program  and  keep  It 
up-to-date  In  terms  of  changing  prices  and 
wages. 

Under  private  Insurance,  of  course,  the 
only  possible  b.asls  for  the  arran^rement  be- 
tween the  Insurer  and  the  Insured  Is  a  con- 
tractual one.  And  there  are  ad\antages  In 
private  Insurance  to  a  long-term  contrac- 
tual arrangement;  such  an  airangement 
eliminates  the  kind  of  Insecurit;,-  that  can 
occur  when  a  policy  Is  written  to  cover  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time — 1  year,  for 
example — and  can  be  continued  :n  the  fol- 
lowing year  only  on  conditions  that  suit  the 
company.  The  deficiencies  of  he.'lth  Insur- 
ance policies  that  are  cancelable  when  the 
insured  has  proven  to  he  a  bad  ri-k  are  well 
known.  Increasingly,  health  Insurance  poli- 
cies are  being  made  uncancelable  aitd  guar- 
anteed renewable.  Yet.  because  the  con- 
tract Is  written  to  protect  the  insLrer  as  well 
as  the  Insured,  only  too  often  these  guaran- 
tees are  not  as  meaningful  as  i  hey  seem. 
Primarily,  this  Is  because  there  in  no  guar- 
antee that  the  premiums  will  not  be  in- 
crea.^^ed  and  often  they  have  risen  sharply. 
In  other  instances  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  aged  has  been  reduced  below  that  avail- 
able to  persons  insured  as  members  of  em- 
ployment groups.  These  underwriting  prac- 
tices are  proper  in  private  Insurance  to  pre- 
vent the  Insurer  from  being  wip.ed  out  by 
increasing  costs  that  he  cannot  meet;  but 
they  re.«uit  in  a  very  insecure  situation  for 
the  people  Involved. 

Another  point  at  which  social  insurance 
differs  from  many  branches  of  private  In- 
surance Is  In  the  nature  of  the  reserves. 
Becatise  compulsory  social  Insurance  Is  as- 
sured of  new  entrants  Into  the  program.  It 
does  not  have  to  build  up  the  kind  of  re- 
serves that  are  necessary  at  all  times  in  an 
institution  that  might  have  no  new  custom- 
ers and  might  be  forced  out  of  business. 
Private  Insurance  Is  required  to  maintain  the 
type  of  reserves  that  will  meet  the  threat  of 
dissolution.  Social  Insurance,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  actuarially  sound  as  long  as  It  oper- 
ates under  a  plan  of  financing  which  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  income  sufficient  to  meet 
all  benefit  costs  as  they  fall  due. 

It  Is  because  there  ere  differences  between 
private  and  social  Insurance  that  we  need 
both  branches  of  Insurance.  The  character- 
istics the  two  branches  have  In  common  are 
what  give  them  claim  to  the  common  term 
"insurance,"  and  the  differences  are  what 
define  the  two  branches.  Yet  these  differ- 
ences are  cited  by  those  who  wish  to  discredit 
social  Insurance  and  discourage  Improve- 
ments In  It  In  support  of  their  contention 
that  social  Insurance  Is  not  Insurance.  They 
seem  to  reason  as  follows:  "The  American 
people  have  accepted  the  idea  of  insurance; 
they  think  Insurance  Is  a  good  thing.  If  we 
can  convince  them  that  social  security  is  not 
insurance,  that  It  Is  unsound,  that  the  bene- 
fits can  be  taken  away  at  any  time,  and  even 
that  this  Is  likely  to  happen,  they  will  be 
afraid  to  press  for  improvement  of  the  pro- 
gram." 

Much  of  the  current  propaganda  on  this 
subject  is  based  on  statements  in  a  brief 
r.lcd  by  the  Solicitor  General  under  the  last 
administration  lu  the  case  of  Fleimnmg  v. 
Nestor.  This  brief  was  unfortunate  In  Its 
general  slant  and  emphasis;  several  of  the 
statements  In  It  are  quite  misleading.  And 
although  the  Supreme  Court  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  Government  brief, 
It  did  not  endorse  the  arguments  In  the 
brief,  nor  base  Its  conclusions  on  those  argu- 
ment.''. The  Supreme  Coiut  specifically 
.stated,  "The  social  security  system  may  be 
accurately  described  as  a  form  of  social  In- 
surance, enacted  pursuant  to  Congress 
power  to  'spend  money  In  aid  of  the  "gen- 
eral welfare"  '." 


Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  Congress 
has  referred  to  the  benefits  In  the  law  as 
"Insurance  benefits"  (see.  for  Instance,  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  law)  and  has  entitled  the  part 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  levies  the 
tax""-^  the  "Federal  Insurance  Contnbutloiis 
Act"  (sec.  312G  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code) 

T<  Eummprize:  Tlie  pr-.»eram  established 
by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act — the 
old-a-3;e.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
prr-^ram — is  an  Insurance  program.  The 
C''n::rcss  h.as  recc^rnized  it  to  be  an  Insur- 
a:ice  pro.Trom.  Tlie  right  to  social  socurity 
benefits  is  a  vsluib'.e  and  enforceable  legal 
right  that  canriot  arbitrarily  be  denied  or 
d:mini-h'~d.  The  program  Is  soundly  fi- 
nanced It  is  a  compulsory,  statutory  so- 
cial Insur.ince  proj^ram,  and  In  my  opinion 
it  has  Ju.«t  as  much  right  to  be  called  In- 
surance as  has  voluntary  private  contracfaal 
insurance. 

YOUNGER   WORKf.r.S   .^HK   TRr.ATED  EQUITABLY 

The    main    contention   of    Mr.    Peterson's 

article  is  that  future  generations  of  w.)rk- 
ers  are  going  to  consider  themselves  In- 
cquit..ib:y  treated  under  the  social  security 
program  because  a  part  of  the  employer 
contributinns  i>ald  with  respect  to  the  earn- 
iuijs  of  thor.e  future  workers  will  be  used  to 
meet  p.art  of  the  cost  of  the  benefits  paid 
to  jxNiiple  who  retire  In  the  early  years  of 
the  program  and  who  were  not  under  the 
proeram  long  enough  so  that  their  con- 
tributions, together  with  those  of  their  em- 
ployers, could  have  an  actuarial  value  equal 
to  that  of  their  benefits. 

L'nderlying  Mr.  Peterson's  contention  is  an 
arsumption  that  the  employer  contribu- 
tions paid  with  respect  to  the  wages  of  a 
given  worker  are  paid  for  the  use  of  that 
worker,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  get  pro- 
tection equal  to  what  the  sum  of  his  own 
social  serurity  contributions  and  his  em- 
ployer's contributions  with  respect  to  his 
wages  will  provide.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  takes  for  granted  that  the  employer  con- 
tributions paid  en  the  wages  of  a  given 
worker  are  paid  for  the  benefit  of  that 
worker,  Mr.  Peterson  urges  that  "the  self- 
supporting  principle  must  be  retained.  "  If 
one  argues  that  a  subsidy  to  the  program 
from  general  revenues  should  be  resisted, 
he  cann-t  also  argue  or  imply  that  the  in- 
dividual employee  has  a  right  to  have  the 
employer  contributions  paid  with  respect  to 
his  wages  devoted  exclusively  to  his  own 
benefit,  for  If  this  principle  were  followed 
the  only  source  from  which  to  finance  ade- 
quate benefiu  for  the  present  aged  would 
be  the  general  revenues. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Peterson's  basic  con- 
tention argues  for  the  very  thing  he  rec- 
ommends against.  Mr.  Peterson  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  He  has  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  wants  to  propose  that  the 
employer  contribution  be  used  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  generation  of  workers  on 
whose  earnings  it  is  paid  and  accept  the 
resulting  necessity  for  a  Government  sub- 
sidy to  the  system  or  whether  he  wishes  to 
look  upon  the  em.ployer  contribution  as 
pooled,  as  I  do,  and  used  where  needed  to 
make  the  system  adequate  without  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

It  is  of  course  perfectly  reasonable  to 
consider  that  the  employer  contribution  is 
pooled  and  used  where  needed  to  make  the 
program  effective  in  meeting  its  objectives. 
This  Is  the  philosophy  Congress  has  embod- 
ied In  the  present  program.  Among  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  Is  the  payment  of 
full-rate  insurance  benefits  to  people  already 
near  retirement  at  the  start  of  the  program; 
another  is  the  pa>-ment  of  Insurance  bene- 
fits that  are  kept  In  line  with  current  wages 
and  prices.  The  man  who  Is  covered  under 
social  security  from  age  21  to  age  65  has  44 
years  of  earnings  out  of  which  to  pay  toward 
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the  cost  of  his  benefits;  it  Is  entirely  rea- 
sonable to  expect  him  to  pay  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  that  cost  than  the  worker  who, 
because  the  program  became  effective  when 
he  was  already  along  in  years,  has  only,  say, 
10  years  of  earnings  out  of  which  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  cost  of  his  benefits.  It 
is.  then,  reasonable  to  say  that  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  the  employer  contribu- 
tion goes  to  meet  the  cost  of  paying  full 
insurance  benefits  to  workers  who  were  old 
when  the  program  started  and  that  a  smaller 
proportion  is  used  to  help  pay  for  the  in- 
sxirance  benefits  of  future  generations. 

Actually,  there  is  no  reason  why  younger 
workers  should  feel  that  they  are  being 
treated  inequitably  because  in  the  future 
they  will  not  get  the  full  advantage  of  the 
payroll  contributions  made  by  employers. 
Moreover,  those  who  understand  the  protec- 
tion they  are  getting  in  return  for  the  con- 
tributions they  pay  will  certainly  not  feel 
that  way.  What  the  younger  worker  is  get- 
ting under  social  security  is  insurance  pro- 
tection that  can.  and  in  all  likelihood  will. 
be  increased  by  the  Congress  as  wages  go 
up  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
contribution  rates.  Congressional  action 
adjusting  benefits  upward  in  1950.  1952, 
1954.  1958,  and  1960  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  younger  worker's  protection  will  be  re- 
lated not  to  current  wages  and  prices  but  to 
those  prevailing  during  the  period  of  his  re- 
tirement. If  wages  go  up.  as  of  course  there 
Is  every  reason  to  expect  they  will,  the  pro- 
gram is  overflnanced  at  the  contribution 
rates  now  scheduled,  and  insurance  benefits 
can  be  increased  to  some  extent  without 
contribution  rate  increases. 

THE    PROGRAM    IS    ACTtJ.\RI.ALLY    SOUND 

Mr.  Peterson  contends  that  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  is  not  and 
cannot  be  actuarially  sound  because  it  does 
not  maintain  the  same  kind  of  reserves  that 
private  insurance  must  maintain.  The 
philosophy  which  the  Congress  has  embodied 
in  the  present  law  is  that  because  com- 
pulsory social  insurance  is  assured  of  con- 
tinuing income  (since  new  workers  must 
come  into  the  program),  it  does  not  have 
to  build  up  the  kind  of  reserves  that  are 
necessary  in  an  institution  that  might  have 
no  new  customers  and  might  be  forced  out 
of  business.  Private  insurance  is  required 
to  maintain  the  type  of  reserves  that  will 
meet  the  threat  of  dissolution.  Social  in- 
surance is  financially  sound,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  long  as  the  legislation  on  which  it 
Is  based  provides  for  a  plan  of  financing 
which  yields  income  sufficient  to  meet  all 
benefit  costs  as  they  fall  due.  And  the 
social  security  law  does  so  provide. 

Mr.  Peterson  contends  that  while  social 
insurance  may  be  fiscally  sound,  the  con- 
cept of  actuarial  soundness  cannot  be  ap- 
plied. This  contention  is  based  on  a  defini- 
tion of  terms  that  is  not  universallv  used 
by  actuaries.  The  chief  actuarv  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Myers,  has  frequently  stated  that  the  social 
insurance  program  is  actuarially  sound  and 
that  any  such  program,  when  its  anticipated 
long-range  revenues  are  adequate  to  meet 
anticipated  long-range  outgo,  is  actuarially 
sound  and  this  concept  is  widely  accepted 
by  other  actuaries.  In  any  caso.  there  is 
very  little  point  in  this  sort  of  argument 
about  words:  the  important  thing  is  that 
Congress  has  provided  the  mechanism  to 
a.ssure  there  will  be  money  to  pay  thp  bene- 
fits when  they  are  due  both  in  the  short 
range  and  in   the  long  range. 

Mr.  Peterson  mentions  that  for  the  vears 
1956  through  1965  contribution  collections 
under  the  social  security  program  and  bene- 
fits and  expenses  under  that  program  will 
be  nearly  equal,  and  then  concludes  that  the 
program  is  "now  almost  completely  on  a 
■pay  as  you  go'  or  'hope-as-you-pay'  basis." 
The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Peterson  are  correct 
but  his  conclusion  is  incorrect.    Indeed  it  is 


hard  to  believe  that  he  did  not  select  the 
decade  he  mentions  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
ing to  this  conclusion,  since  over  the  coming 
decade — Irom  1961  to  1970 — the  combined 
assets  of  the  trust  funds,  now  amounting 
to  about  $22  billion,  are  expected  to  about 
double. 

Mr.  Peterson's  use  of  the  derogatory  phrase 
"hope  as  you  pay."  and  his  discussion  of 
financing  in  general,  implies  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  anything  less  than  full -reserve 
financing  in  social  insurance,  or  at  any  rate 
believes  -ihat  only  with  full -reserve  finiinc- 
ing  can  a  program  be  sound.  Yet  a  person 
as  sophisticated  as  he  is  knows  that  full- 
reserve  :inancing  in  the  social  .security 
program  is  neither  practical  nor  desirable 
nor  essential  for  financial  soundness  and 
that  any  attempt  to  go  to  a  full-reserve 
basis  would  create  very  serious  problems  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  if  Mr.  Peterson  is 
not  deliberately  undertaking  to  create  the 
impressicn  that  full-reserve  financing  is 
necessar.\  for  actuarial  soundness  and  that 
therefore  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  is 
not  finnncially  sound,  and.  through  these 
impressions,  to  frighten  people  away  from 
attempts  at  improving  the  program. 

Mr.  Peicrson  brings  out  that  a  private  in- 
surance   company    taking   on    the    responsi- 
bility of   providing   benefits   for  only    those 
employees     entering     the     system     at     the 
younger   ages   could   provide   protection   for 
them  at  premium  rates  that  are  lower  than 
the  taxes   required   to   be  levied   under   the 
social  security  program  to  provide  the  same 
benefits  lor  both  tliese  younger  people  and 
people  wlio  are  already  old.     This  of  course 
is  true.    I:i  the  same  way.  if  insurance  com- 
pany   A    liad   a   group    annuity   plan   and   a 
rival  insurance  company  offered  to  take  over 
from  the  plan   the  new  entrants,  the   latter 
could    quote    a   much    lower   premium    rate 
than  the  rate  under  the  existing  plan      This 
would    not    reflect    upon    the    operations    of 
insurance    company    A.       It     would    be    the 
expected    result    of    the    contracting    out    of 
the   long-service   group.     The  fact   that  In- 
surance   protection    for    new    entrants     at 
younger   t  ges    can    be   provided   with    lower 
premium   or  contribution   rates  than  those 
required  for   a  group   including   also  people 
first    covered   at    older    ages    is   Just    simple 
mathematics,  applicable  to  both  private  in- 
surance and  social  insurance,  and  not  at  all 
a  reflection  upon  the  operation,  the  nature 
or  equity  of  tlie  social  insurance   program. 

SOCIAL    ADEQirACY 

Mr.  Peterson  criticizes  various  proposals 
made  to  improve  the  adequacy  of  .social  se- 
curity benefits.  This  is  in  line  with  what 
appears  to  be  his  overall  objective  to  pre- 
vent social  security  from  meeting  the  social 
needs  of  the  American  people.  He  points 
out  that  ■  .social  adequacy  for  .some  means 
individual  inequity  for  other,<5  "  This  is  a 
plav  on  words,  the  program  can  be  im- 
proved to  meet  social  as  well  as  individual 
needs  without  in  any  way  losing  its  funda- 
mental insurance  characteristic  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  becoming  a  dole.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  as  wages  and  earnin.g3 
increase,  .some  improvements  can  be  made 
in  the  prot^am  withour  increasing  the  con- 
tribution   rate. 

Mr.  Peterson  implies  that  I  have  stated 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  50-50  shar- 
ing of  con -ribut ions  could  not  be  changed 
to  a  40  60  .<=haring  and  that  I  have  stated 
that  the  Government  should  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  insurance  sys- 
tem. I  did  discuss  these  alternatives  in  a 
speech.  But  I  have  not  made  any  such  rec- 
ommendations. Mr  Peterson  makes  such 
implication.,  in  an  attempt  to  attribute  to 
per  pis  views  which  they  do  not  hold.  It  is 
illustrative  of  his  approach  to  only  refer  to 
part  of  the  f.icts  in  m.^king  his  analysis,  thus 
leaving  an  innccurate  conclusion  In  the  mind 
of  tiie  reader. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    FINANCING    OK    MEDICAL    CARE 

Mr.  Peterson  has  only  two  brief  para- 
graphs on  the  issue  of  financing  medical 
care  under  social  security  However,  it  is 
apparent  from  the  article  that  the  entire 
din  of  his  views  is  to  set  up  certain  .straw- 
men  which  he  then  demolishes  in  order  to 
attempt  to  prove  why  health  insurance  for 
the  aged  should  not  be  made  a  part  of  the 
social  security  system. 

For    instance,    Mr     Peterson    states    that 
"most   students,   pro   and   con,   believe    that 
it  will  be  virtually  impossible  to  limit  bene- 
fits to  the  aged"  if  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  is  enacted.     He  states:   'Such   benefits 
will  eventually  be  extended  to  all  ages."    Mr. 
Peterson  is  certainly  entitled  to  utilization 
of  his  crystal  ball  to  predict  what   the  Con- 
gre.ss    in    the    future    will    do       However,    if 
private    insurance    satisfactorily    meets    the 
pr'iblrm  of  financing  the  health  costs  of  the 
American   people   then    there   should    be    no 
fear    that    Congress    will    extend    any    such 
program  to  cover  younger  people      If.  how- 
ever, private  Insurance  falls  to  make  .socially 
adequate  protection  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people   then   Mr.   Peterson  may  be  cor- 
rect     I  should  think  therefore  that  instead 
of  spending   his   t;me  and   energy   attacking 
the   -social    security   system    he    would    want 
to  direct  his  efforts  toward  .so  improving  pri- 
vate health  insurance  that  the  contingencv 
that  he  fears  would  be  certain  not  to  come 
to  pass. 

HIS    CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Before  stating  his  specific  recommenda- 
tions. Mr.  Peterson  indicates  the  following  — 
in  fact  he  italicizes  it —as  his  guiding  princi- 
ple "As  our  society  becomes  more  affluent, 
the  relative  role  of  so.-ial  programs  should 
diminish."  I  dt-agre<  with  Mr.  Peterson 
Private  and  public  Insiirance  in  mv  opinion 
are  social  programs  Does  Mr.  Peterson  be- 
lieve private  insurance  should  decline  rela- 
tive to  economic  development  ^  I  would  hope 
that  as  our  society  becomes  more  affluent 
it  will  recognize  that  it  can  afford  to  do  more 
for  its  dis.Tdvantaped  members— the  aged 
the  widows  and  orph.tns.  the  disabled—than 
it  does  now.  through  private  and  public  in- 
surance and  other  social  programs 

Along  the  same  line.  Mr  Peterson  recom- 
mends that  no  further  increases  In  old-age 
survivors,  and  di.sTbllity  Insurance  benefits 
should  be  enacted  except  those  required  to 
recognize  changes  m  living  costs  for  the  aged 
If  this  recommendation  were  followed  the 
result  would  be  that  the  aged,  and  the  other 
groups  looking  to  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  as  their  major  or 
only  .source  of  support,  would  be  effectively 
excluded  from  getting  their  fair  .■^hare  of  the 
Increasing  productivity  and  affluence  of  our 
society.  I  would  not  like  to  see  that  h  rj- 
pen,  and  I  dont  think  it  will.  Mr  Peter^-on 
l3  fighting  a  rearguard  delaMng  action  I 
am  confident  that  the  people  of  this  countr> 
and  the  Congress  not  only  will  continue  to 
support  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  but  will  want  It  im- 
proved as  was  done  in  the  recent  social  se- 
curity legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
June  19G1. 

Mr.  Peterson  attempts,  m  his  article  to 
give  the  reader  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program  is  inequitable  and  financially 
unsound  He  completely  ign',res  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  exercLsed  both  wisd(jm 
and  responsibility  in  devising  a  system 
which  meets  social  need  in  a  finanVialiy 
sound  manner.  He  ignores  the  further  fact 
that  in  revising  the  program  the  Congress 
has  shown  great  concern  for  financial  .sound- 
ness and  for  maniainmg  a  balance  between 
income  on  the  one  hand  and  the  costs  of 
benefit  changes  on  the  other,  not  only  in 
the  short  run  but  in  the  long  run.  Mr. 
Peterson  discusses  what  he  considers  to  be 
defects  of  the  program  but  offers  not  a  .single 
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recommendation  for  remedying  the  defects. 
and,  unless  one  can  count  his  concurrence 
with  the  idea  of  such  a  bare-minimum  im- 
provement as  ke"?ping  benefits  In  line  with 
costs  of  living,  ae  does  not  offer  a  single 
recommendation  for  any  basic  program  im- 
provement or  the  removal  of  any  so-called 
inequity  he  has  ciscussed. 


RENEWAL  OF  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

The  PRESUDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  .suggest  that,  since  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  by  which 
time  was  hmit^d  was  temporarily  set 
aside  for  brief  insertions  in  the  Record. 
the  Senator  fro.Ti  New  York  might  renew 
the  unanimous -consent  request  that  the 
time  for  the  speech  he  is  about  to  deliver 
be  not  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  make  that  request, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that 
the  time  for  the  speech  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph]  will  deliver  following 
my  remarks  be  also  not  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INFLATION  OF  THE   1960's 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  say  a  few  word.s  on  a  subject  which 
some  might  argue  is  alarmist. 

Public  discus.sion  about  inflation  in  our 
economy  rages  most  heatedly  in  periods 
of  rapid  price  increase,  when  people  are 
alarmed  about  the  prospect  of  our  cheap- 
ening dollar.  We  tend  to  wait  until  the 
horse  is  out  of  the  barn  before  we  close 
the  gate  on  price  erosion. 

Inflation  is  like  a  loaded  cigar.  It 
goes  off  when  you  \oa.^i  expect  it.  and  it 
burns  the  people  who  are  least  prepared 
for  it. 

In  recent  months,  our  price  index  has 
been  relatively  steady.  For  the  last  12 
months  for  which  figures  are  available, 
prices  have  risen  about  13  points  on  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

During  the  last  10  years,  according  to 
reliable  statistics,  the  United  States  has 
done  comparatively  well  in  the  continu- 
ing battle  against  inflation.  Only 
Switzerland,  West  Germany,  Venezuela, 
and  Belgium  hs.ve  done  better  than  the 
United  States.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  fell  18  percent  in  the 
period  between  1950  and  1960.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  nations  surveyed  had  worse 
records.  Chile  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list.  The  value  of  its  currency  declined 
96  percent.  The  cost  of  living  in  Chile 
increased  by  2,400  percent. 

The  record  cf  price  stability  in  the 
United  States  in  the  1950's  is  still  noth- 
ing to  boast  about.  We  had  to  fight  hard 
to  keep  our  prices  from  going  higher,  and 
even  then  the  18-percent  decline  in  the 
purchasing  pov.-er  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
Placed  a  heavy  burden  on  earnings  of  a 
great  many  Amtricans,  particularly  pen- 
sioners who  live  on  a  fixed  income. 

Mr.  President  we  must  not  wait  until 
tlie  horse  is  out  of  the  barn.  We  in  the 
Congress  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
dangers  of  inflation  and  the  way  in 
which  current  fiscal  policies  and  key 
national  decisions  affect  the  price  level. 


Many  forces  in  our  economy  tend  to 
bring  about  inflation:  Individual  price 
increases,  wage  increases,  the  Federal 
deficit,  State  and  local  financing;  all 
have  an  effect  upon  prices. 

As  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned,  there  are  several  programs 
and  types  of  policy  decisions  which  affect 
prices.  The  continuing  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  monetary 
policy  is  one  of  the  key  ways  in  which 
inflation  can  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  But 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  budget  has  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  price  level.  If  the 
Federal  budget  is  unbalanced  and  Fed- 
eral spending  is  thereby  expanded,  there 
is  a  natural  increase  in  demand  in  our 
economy  and  prices  tend  to  be  forced 
upward. 

The  impact  of  the  Federal  budget  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  deficit  spending 
bringing  about  an  increased  demand  for 
a  relatively  smaller  supply  of  goods  and 
services.  Deficits  also  have  a  deep  and 
significant  psychological  effect.  The 
Federal  budget  tells  people  who  are  fi- 
nancially in  the  know  whether  this  is  the 
time  to  buy  "shorf  or  to  sell  "short"  or 
buy  "long"  or  whatever  are  the  relevant 
financial  terms  of  art.  The  stock  mar- 
ket, for  example,  is  an  important  area 
in  which  longrun  budgetary  decisions 
tend  to  either  stimulate  or  reduce  ac- 
tivity. 

In  addition  to  annual  budgetary  defi- 
cits, the  Federal  debt  of  some  $290  bil- 
lion is  an  infiationary  force  of  hurricane 
proportions.  Frankly,  the  structure  of 
the  debt  is  out  of  whack.  In  recent 
years,  our  debt  has  been  increasingly 
financed  by  short-term  bonds  sold  to 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 
The  very  perceptive  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit  which  was 
released  several  weeks  ago  recognized 
this  fact  and  stressed  the  need  to  finance 
more  of  the  debt  on  a  long-term  basis. 
I  agree  heartily  with  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  Commission. 

If  the  debt  is  financed  wholly  or 
largely  by  short-term  notes,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  more  money  to  move  in  our 
economy.  I  am  no  great  expert  on  the 
mechanics  of  this,  but  I  think  it  is  rela- 
tively simple  economics  that  if  you  have 
short-term  bonds  which  constitute  what 
is  called  near  money,  the  banks  can 
loan  part  or  all  of  it  to  their  customers, 
and  there  will  be  more  money  in  circula- 
tion and  more  pressure  on  prices. 

To  reiterate,  the  Federal  Government 
through  deficit  financing  and  because  of 
both  the  short-term  structure  of  the 
Federal  debt  and  the  psychological  ef- 
fects of  a  given  Federal  deficit  must  be 
exceedingly  vigilant  that  it  does  not  per- 
mit the  fires  of  inflation  to  be  ignited. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  adhere  to  a 
concept  of  a  fiscally  responsible  Govern- 
ment. Although  the  term  is  much 
maligned,  it  is  a  realistic  and  workable 
idea.  We  have  seen  in  West  Germany 
in  the  decade  of  the  fifties  that  sound, 
resp>onsible  fiscal  policies  stressing  a 
balanced  budget  and  the  stimulation  of 
investment  have  brought  about  real  and 
fundamental  economic  growth.  The 
West  Germans  did  not  use  their  budget 
to  stimulate  phony  purchasing  on  the 


part  of  the  Government,  although  they 
were  advised  to  do  so  by  a  number  of 
the  economic  experts,  who  now,  I  think, 
are  a  little  too  close  to  the  new  admin- 
istration. Instead,  they  used  the  various 
financial  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  prices  firm  and  to  stim- 
ulate real  investment  in  a  free  econ- 
omy. 

PROGRAM    TO    CURB    PRICE    EROSION 

There  are  several  steps  we  can  take 
right  now  to  keep  the  price  level  steady 
in  the  decade  of  the  sixties.  I  have  in 
recent  months  given  considerable 
thought  to  a  proposal  that  a  massive 
Government  campaign  be  initiated  to 
encourage  merchants  to  expand  their 
sales  by  lowering  prices.  This  makes 
good  sense.  Inflation  means  increa."-- 
ing  prices.  What  could  be  more  logical 
as  a  means  of  combating  inflation  than 
cutting  prices  to  expand  sales  and  stim- 
ulate economic  activity  and  growth? 
Such  a  program  could  easily  be  initiated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  has 
already  said  that  what  the  economy 
needs  is  more  salesmanship.  I  think 
salesmanship  is  fine,  but  I  think  that 
it  would  be  much  more  meaningful  to 
urge  merchants  to  advertise  and  stress 
efforts  to  provide  goods  at  lower  prices. 
Rather  than  salesmanship  alone,  which 
is  a  ver>-  broad  term,  efforts  to  lower 
prices  hit  home.  Salesmanship  often  is 
used  as  a  description  of  a  certain  glib- 
ness  and  superficiality,  which  is  not  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  basic  stimu- 
lator of  economic  activity. 

Another  area  in  which  we  must  work 
to  curb  inflation  concerns  the  Federal 
deficit,  which  seems  to  increase  every 
time  the  administration  sends  a  message 
to  the  Congress.  I  am  concerned  about 
this  tendency  toward  this  spend  to- 
day-borrow tomorrow  economic  policy. 
The  administration  has  been  talking  at 
the  same  time  about  great  new  programs 
and  about  tax  cuts  next  year.  This  is 
about  as  consistent  as  hoping  the  grass 
will  grow,  while  praying  it  does  not  rain. 

There  is  currently  a  discouraging  lack 
of  interest  in  viewing  the  Federal 
budget  as  a  whole.  The  idea  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  has  been  dropped  from 
the  vocabulary  of  ofiBcial  Washington. 
The  only  sacrifices  we  have  been  asked 
to  make  seem  to  be  sacrifices  of  com- 
monsense,  sensible  ideas  about  the 
financing   of   the   Federal   Government. 

I  have  long  favored  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Budget.  Such 
a  committee  would  view  the  budget  as 
a  whole  and  determine  whether  it  is 
in  balance  or  out  of  balance,  whereas 
the  Appropriations  Committees  tend  to 
work  on  individual  items  to  determine 
their  justification  and  need.  This  pro- 
posal has  pa-ssed  the  Senate  several 
times.  Despite  the  reluctance  of  the 
other  body,  I  think  it  is  a  much  needed 
and  urgent  reform.  It  is  an  important 
way  in  which  Congress  can  determine 
just  what  the  total  impact  of  the  budget 
will  be  in  our  economy. 

There  are  several  other  steps  which 
we  can  and  should  take  now  to  see  to  it 
that  the  price  stability  record  of  the 
sixties  is  even  better  thsui  that  of  the 
fifties.  For  one,  the  administration 
should  support  and  actively  espouse  the 
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removal  of  the  4 'i -percent  interest  rate 
ceiling  so  that  the  Federal  debt  can  be 
financed  on  a  longer  term  basis.  This 
measure  was  vigorously  endorsed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  Although  the 
need  for  eliminating  the  long-term  in- 
terest rate  ceiling  is  not  presently  as 
2:reat  as  it  was  a  year  or  so  ago,  this  is 
still  a  basic  reform  which  should  be 
implemented.  We  must  not  wait  until 
the  Treasury  cannot  sell  long-term  is- 
sues to  remove  the  ceiling  which  in  the 
past  has  seriously  limited  their  ability 
to  do  so.  The  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit  strongly  recommended  that 
this  ceiling  be  removed. 

We  are  about  to  make  some  decisions 
on  tax  changes.  Here  again  we  must 
consider  the  potential  inflationary  im- 
pact of  our  fiscal  policies.  What  can 
we  do  to  stimulate  investment?  Is  it 
true,  for  instance,  that  a  more  compre- 
hensive measure  on  depreciation  allow- 
ances would  be  in  the  longrun  interest 
of  economic  stability?  I  personally  feel 
that  what  we  need  is  a  Hoover-type  com- 
mission at  the  Federal  level  to  study  our 
entire  tax  structure.  Although  the 
President  has  promised  such  a  study,  he 
has  so  far  recommended  only  temporary 
piecemeal  reforms,  such  as  those  which 
were  sent  up  to  the  Congress  this  year. 

Other  governmental  reforms  which 
are  needed  are  the  adoption  of  the  item 
veto,  which  I  have  long  advocated. 

This  is  a  proposal  in  which  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
ClarkI.  has  evidenced  great  interest,  as 
have  many  other  persons  of  various 
political  complexions  and  thinking. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  has  also  taken  a 
special  interest  in  the  item  veto.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  single  most  effective 
reform  that  the  Congress  could  enact 
to  bring  about  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  in  Government. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  ^lad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Has  the  Senator  consid- 
ered also,  in  addition  to  the  item  veto 
measure,  which  I  agree  would  certainly 
be  a  tremendous  help  in  controlling  the 
Nation's  expenditures,  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  so-called  single  appro- 
priation bill  approach,  which  would  en- 
able Congress  to  place  all  appropria- 
tions in  one  bill,  to  be  reviewed  together, 
and  then  to  see  v.-hat  the  effect  would 
be  on  the  budget  if  all  appropriations 
were  made  in  one  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  such 
a  proposal  was  before  that  bodv.  The 
senior  Member  of  the  House  from  New 
York,  who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  a  most  distinguished  Member  of  the 
other  body,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  oth- 
er body  were  of  one  mind  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  not  desirable.  They  also  agreed 
that  the  item  veto  was  not  desirable. 

I  myself  believe  the  single  appropria- 
tion method  would  be  an  improvement, 
but  my  impression,  though  I  may  be 
wrong,  is  that  it  would  be  an  even  more 


difficult  reform  to  have  passed  than  the 
item  veto 

I  believe  it  would  help  us  materially 
to  bring  about  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  budgetary  process.  If 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budpet  were 
established  to  review  all  appropriations. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  single  appro- 
priation approach  would  be  as  impor- 
tant as  it  would  be  otherwise  However. 
I  certainly  would  support  the  propo.<;al 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connectic  ut  has  .'^ucEre.sted. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  .statement  I  have  in 
the  pa<?t  introduced  such  a  bill,  and  I 
have  introduced  it  acain  this  year, 
although  it  has  not  met  with  enthusi- 
asm. I  have  encountered  the  same  situ- 
ation in  the  Senate,  that  the  Senator 
mentioned  existed  in  the  House.  Many 
of  our  senior  statesmen  do  not  look  with 
favor  upon  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  di£t:niiui?hed  .Senators  as  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr  ByrdI. 
who  has  i)robably  given  the  v,  hole  buds^- 
etary  problem  more  stud.v  and  care  than 
any  other  Member  of  either  House,  be- 
licvcs  that  such  a  bill  wou";d  give  Con- 
gress much  better  control  of  appropria- 
tions, a  move  which  is  in  the  direction 
the  Senator's  very  able  remarks  iiisist 
we  should  be  moving. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  senior  Senator 
from  Cor.iiecticut  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  remain  in  Conure.ss 
as  long  as  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee have  been  in  Congress,  we  may 
well  be  able  to  get  more  action  than  we 
have  gotten  so  far,  I  hope  surh  action 
will  come  about  before  that  time,  be- 
cause I  observe  an  increasing  foehnE:  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  that 
they  do  not  have  their  fingers  on  the 
Government's  enormous  financial  struc- 
ture to  the  extent  that  they  believe  they 
should  have. 

In  addition  to  the  item  veto,  I  suggest 
the  possibility  of  arranQing  a  regular 
special  session  of  Conpress  to  focus  on 
appropriations  and  related  economic 
decisions.  Such  a  session  would  be  held 
for  approximately  a  month  following 
the  adjournment  of  the  regular  session. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  such  a  session 
take  place  this  year,  becau.se  th.at  would 
bring  the  session  to  an  end,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  calculate  it  now,  around  Christ- 
mas time.  While  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  remain  here  until  then,  and  intend  to 
be  here  to  change  rule  XXII,  if  that 
becomes  ncce.-^sary,  this  again  might 
meet  with  disfavor  among  the  more 
senior  Members  of  this  body. 

These  several  steps  are  stei's  which  are 
in  the  interest  of  longrun  price  stabil- 
ity. I  am  not  a  fi.scal  stick-in-the-mud 
The  economic  policies  of  the  Congress 
should  be  directed  toward  the  stimula- 
tion of  economic  growth  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  price  stability.  The.se 
goals  must  be  pursued  jointly,  although 
there  admittedly  are  some  areas  in  which 
this  is  difficult.  We  must  also  see  to 
it  that  economic  growth  in  our  economy 
IS  the  harbinger  of  full  emplovment 
The  disappointing  record  of  this  year 
in  that  unemploj'ment  rates  did  not  de- 


cline .sufficiently  as  recovery  developed, 
has  highlighted  the  importance  of  fun- 
damental, structural  measures  to  curb 
.jobles.sness.  Although  today  I  have 
talked  mainly  about  inflation.  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  are  most  in  this  Chamber, 
with  ihc  mteiielationship  of  these  three 
objectives — growth,  price  stability,  and 
mployment — as  regards  LJie  role  of  the 


G  )vernmrnt  in  our  economy. 

I  lejuiit  my  basic  premise:  If  we  are 
to  inijjiove  our  record  of  price  stability 
m  the  1960s,  we  must  make  the  job  of 
flLihtin'T     inflation     a     continuing     one. 
Spend    today-borrow    tomorrow    budg- 
etary p<-)!icics.  a  bigrrer-than-ever  Fed- 
eral deficit,  and  the  continued  reliance 
on  £hort-tcrm   bonds  in   debt  manage- 
ment are  indications  to  me  that  we  are 
!a,;in:;  .so  far  to  do  this.     Therefore.  I 
believe  it  app:-opnate  to  utter  a  warning 
that  we  had  better  reaffirm  our  convic- 
tions about   the  basic  structure   of   our 
economy  and  about  the  potential  threat 
of  inflation  before  it  is  too  late. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.     BUSH.     Mr.     President.     I     ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  at  this  tune  I 
may  comment  on  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Yo:k,  without 
having   the   time  I   shall   take   charged 
to  the  time  available  to  either  side  under 
the  unanimous-conseni  agreement  which 
now  IS  in  effect. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  very  able  Senator  from 
New  York  1  Mr.  Keating  I  on  his  splendid 
address  of  this  afternoon.  It  was  both 
.siileiui'.d  and  very  timely;  and  I  hope 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  everv 
Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  and 
v.ill.  indeed,  read  it  m  the  Record  to- 
morrow. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  dealt 
with  a  subject  which  has  been  very  much  , 
neglected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate.  He  has  made  a 
very  constructive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  has  made  many  very  interest- 
in.g  suggestions. 

So  I  warmly  compliment  him  and  en- 
dorse his  efforts  to  remind  the  Senate 
of  Its  respon.sibilities  in  connection  with 
the  entire  question  of  inflation  in  the 
1960s. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield' 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator  ■ 
from  Connecticut.  I  consider  what  he 
has  said  a  very  high  compliment  becau.se 
of  its  source.  All  of  us  know  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  a  learned  student 
of  the  financial  structure  of  the  United 
States,  So  I  am  very  much  heartened 
by  his  support  for  the  remarks  I  have 
just  made,  and  am  deeply  grateful  for 
tliem. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  on  this 
point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recorl  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Danger  to  the  Dollar,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  to- 
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day.  The  editori.^1  bears  directly  on  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  colloquj-  we  have  had  in  that 
connection. 

There  beins  nc  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Danc-h  to  the  Don.AR 

Jacques  Ruc-ST  cf  France  t.s  a  mnn  who 
b.'-lngs  Impressive  rredentlals  to  any  discus- 
sion of  currency  problems.  Forty  yoars  ago 
ihis  advice  helped  mnny  European  countries 
jstcm  the  Inflation  after  World  War  I:  wtth- 
Un  the  past  few  years  he  was  one  of  the 
Ichief  architects  of  the  De  GauUe  reforms 
that  hive  restored  the  franc. 

So  when  Mr  Ru?{T  says  th.tt  a  peril  hangs 
over  the  Amfricim  dollar,  and  therefore  over 
the  whr/.e  cc  -i:  m;-  of  the  West,  It  behooves 
thoughtful  men  tc    liston. 

In  an  article  piibli.-^hed  in  the  newspaper 
!<■  Monde  and  Fortune  mag.izine.  Mr.  Rueff 
writes:  "Every  day  (the)  sltuat'on  more  and 
more  resembles  the  nne  that  turned  the  1929 
rece.'^sinn  into  a  great  depression  The  in- 
stnblllty  In  cur  monetary  system  Is  such  that 
a  minor  Internatnnal  incident  i>r  a  small 
economic  or  flnan'-lal  disturb.ance  cuuld  set 
off  worldwide  di.'^aster." 

Ironically,  the  t  ireat  to  the  dollar  which 
Mr.  RuefT  sees  grovs  out  of  the  very  strength 
of  the  V  S  dollar  in  the  years  since  World 
W.ir  II.  the  fact  :hat  the  dollar  ha.<=  been 
considered  the  btalc  currency  of  the  West 
up<r)n  which  nearly  every  other  nation  based 
Its  own  money  Tl-.ls  situation,  coupled  with 
the  absence  of  a  gold  standard  to  discipline 
governments,  has  eet  up  the  potentiality  for 
an  explosion 

Ail  over  the  w^rld.  central  banks  ha\e 
been  creatliig  morey  not  only  against  such 
gold  as  they  may  have  but  also  against  the 
dollar  balances  they  hold.  That  is  a  central 
baiik  with  $1  uses  It  as  a  reserve  agains.. 
which  to  Issue  .several  times  that  amount 
of  francs,  lire,  or  whatever,  in  exactly  the 
same  way  our  ow:i  Federal  Reserve  System 
creates  many  credit  dollars  against  each  dol- 
lar's worth  of  gold  that  it  holds 

This  ha.s  had  two  eflTects  The  first  Is 
that  every  time  an  additional  U.S  doll.-^r  has 
found  Its  way  Into  a  foreign  central  bank 
it  has  formed  a  base  for  the  Inflation  of  that 
country's  money. 

T.ike  Mr  RuefT'!;  country.  France.  V/hen 
a  Frenchman  recc  ves  U  S.  dollars  he  t,ikes 
them  to  the  Bank  of  France  and  receives 
French  francs.  But  since  the  dollar  is  con- 
sidered a  reserve  currency,  the  Bank  of 
France  can  then  create  new  francs  against 
those  dollars.  In  this  way.  an  expansion  of 
the  dollar  supply  also  expands  the  credit 
system  of  Fr.iiice.  At  the  s.imc  time  our  own 
gold  supply,  which  is  at  the  base  of  this 
pyramid,  docs  not  expand  It  Is  doubly 
committed:  it  must  support  not  only  the 
U.S.  dollar  but  the  other  currencies  which 
are  piled  atop  the  dollar. 

The  second  effect  from  this  process  is 
more  subtle  Back  In  the  days  of  the  gold 
standard  a  nation  with  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  had  to  settle  in  gold.  This 
requirement  put  a  firm  discipline  upon  the 
economic  policies  of  that  country;  since  no 
country  could  create  money  except  against 
gold  or  Its  own  national  credit,  it  could  not 
long  follow  loose  policies  without  a  clearly 
d:scernible  day  of  reckoning. 

Today  the  situation  seems  oihcrvi.se. 
When  a  foreign  government  acquires  sur- 
plus dollars,  it  lends  not  to  demand  our 
gold  for  them  but  to  keep  them  as  a  credit 
ag.'tnst  the  United  .States  becr.urc  tiiese  dol- 
lars appear  to  bolster  that  country's  reserve 
position. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  is  that  for 
years  we  have  been  in  the  wonderful  posi- 
tion of  never  really  being  required  to  settle 
our  debits  abroad.  We  could  pour  out  dol- 
lars in  the  comforting  assurances  that  those 


which    were    not    used    to    buy    US     goods 
would  stay  there,  not  cashed  for  gold 

This  explains  why  we  have  bee  a  able  to 
run  up  a  total  balance-of-paymer.ts  deficit 
of  more  than  $18  billion  In  tlie  psst  decade 
With  little  sense  of  pain.  If  our  creditors 
had  demanded  payment  in  gold,  our  gold 
reserves  would  have  dropped  by  $18  billion 
Instead  of  some  $5  billion,  a  consequence 
which  no  or.e  could  have  ignored  or  toler- 
ated. Tlie  U.S.  Government  would  have 
been  forced  to  discipline  itself. 

Instead,  the  day  of  reckoning  has  been 
po.^tpon.cd.  lost  in  a  haze  of  euphoria.  Is 
this  not.  in  Mr  Ruc.*T's  phrase,  the  marvel- 
ous .secret  cf  deiicits  without  teu-s?  Can 
we  not  go  on  joyously  infl.tting  our  money 
at  home  and  pouring  our  dollars  abroad,  in 
hiippy  unconcern  for  the  deficits  and  debts 
thai  accrue?  Why  worry  if  no  one  asks  us 
to  pay  up'' 

Well,  the  day  of  reckoning  c.in.'tDt  be  un- 
rcckoned,  h..,wevcr  long  postponed  Against 
our  *175  billion  of  gold,  foreig;^e-s  already 
hold  620  billion  of  suort-term  claims  alone, 
cashable  ai  any  time;  and  this  doe;. n't  count 
the  demands  on  that  same  gold  of  the  hug'' 
money  and  crodit  supply  within  t.ie  United 
St.uc  =  .  Furthcrir'.ore.  utider  present  policies 
these  claims  Will  prov.'. 

Perhaps,  as  with  any  credit  rv^'^^niid.  all 
will  be  well  a.s  long  as  e\eryt!iing  goes  c.b- 
so;ut<'ly  smoothly.  But  it  is  inde?d  a  pc: - 
feet  setup  for  a  repetition  of  what  happened 
m  1929,  when  a  worldwide  monet  iry  collapse 
converted  what  might  liave  boei:  a  small 
recession  into  a  major  depresslo:i.  Today 
anything — anything  at  all — that  shook  this 
house  of  cards  could  turn  a  passing  incident 
into  a  catastrophe. 

'Hiere  is  only  one  safeguard  agt.lnst  this, 
and  that  lies  in  the  political  wisdom  to  face 
up  to  what  present  monetiiry  pol  cles  have 
wrotight.  Tnc  first  necessity  is  to  out  a  halt 
to  the  process  where'oy  multiple  credit  struc- 
tures are  built  on  the  gold  reser\es  of  tlic 
coiiritrics,  such  as  the  United  Strtes,  with 
key  currericies.  And  then  to  insist  on  cur- 
re!U  settlements  of  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  rather  than  letting  them  be  dan- 
gerously postponed.  The  form  of  these 
changes  may  be  less  impc  rtant  tiian  their 
substance,  but  the  subst.ince  niusi  be  a  re- 
turn to  firm  fiscal  discipline. 

To  postpone  this  may  prolong  :he  pain- 
lessness, but  whenever  euphoria  perstj ades 
men  to  ignore  danger  it  ain  be  the  most 
painful  course  of  all. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  14.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO  EX- 
PANSION OF  FL^NCTIONS  OF  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Prc-idcnt.  I 
a.sk  that  the  Cliair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  mcosarre  from  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives en  House  bill  6845. 

The  PRE.^^IDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  me.'-saee  fi'om  the 
House  of  Reurcseniativc.s  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6845 »  to  amend 
title  14  cf  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  an  expansion  of  the  functions 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
a.t.'rceina  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  acrec 
to  the  r-xjuc^t  of  the  Hou.se  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  tiie  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  mrtion  was^.trrced  to:  and  the 
Pre.^idiritr  Officer  ap!X>inted  Mr.  M.^gnu- 
soN.  Mr.  E.NGLE.  and  Mr.  Butler  the  con- 
forces  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CAPE  COD 
NATIONAL  SE.A.SHORE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tl.at 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Reprc-em- 
atives  to  Senate  bill  857,  to  provide  foi 
the  establishment  of  Cape  Cod  National 
Sca'^hore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  Housf 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S.  857 » 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore,  which  were,  tc 
strike  out  the  preamble,  and  to  strike 
out  all  after  tiie  enacting  clause  and 
insert  : 

That  (a  I  tl-.c  .'irea  comprising  thr.t  j.  :,rti'.  n 
of  the  land  and  waters  located  in  Uie  towns 
of  Prnlncetown.  Truro,  Weilfleet.  Ristham 
Orleans,  and  Chatham  in  the  Commonwealih 
of  Mass.".chusetts,  and  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  IS  designated  for  establishment  as 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  iherciisatter 
rci'-rred  to  as  "the  sc.ishore"  i . 

(b)  The  area  referred  to  in  subsection  lai 
is  ci'.-scnbed  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  Atla::tic  Occ.iu 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  due  west  of  the  me..!i 
low-water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
C;.pc  Code  at  the  westernmost  extremity  of 
Race  Point.  Provlncetown.  Massachusetts'; 

thence  from  the  point  of  beginiiir.g  along 
a  line  a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  and 
parallel  to  the  mean  low-water  line  of  tlie 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape  Code  Bay.  and  Province- 
town  Harbor  in  generally  sotithcrly.  easterly, 
and  northerly  directions  rounding  Long  Poiiit 
and  then  southwesterly  to  a  point  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  offshore  of  the  mean  low-water  hne 
on  the  harbor  side  of  the  dike  depicted  on 
the  United  States  Geolngical  Suivey  Prov- 
ircptown  quadrangle  sheet  i  1949 1  crossing 
an  arm  of  the  Provlncetown  Harbor; 

thence  r..rtherly.  along  a  line  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel  to  the  low- 
water  line  at  the  dike  to  a  point  eiu<iterly  of 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  said  dike 
w|th  the  boundary  of  the  Prcvince  Lands 
Reservation  as  depicted  on  the  said  Prov- 
lncetown quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  "  esterly  to  the  said  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  dike  and  the  Province  Lands 
Reservation   boundary; 

thence  nL.ng  the  boundaries  of  the  Pro\ - 
ince  Lands  Reservation  northwe.-terly.  north- 
easterly, northerly,  and  easterly  to  the  east- 
ernmost corner  of  thr  rescr, aticn  being  near 
United  States  Route  C; 

thciice  leaving  the  said  easternmost  corner 
along  an  extension  of  the  southerly  reserva- 
tion boundary  line  easterly  to  the  northerly 
rieht-of-way  line  of  United  States  Route  6; 
thence  along  the  northerly  rlght-of-w..y 
line  of  Uiiited  States  Route  6  in  a  general 
easterly  direction  crossing  the  Truro-Prov- 
incetown  line  and  continuing  in  the  town 
of  Truro  in  a  generally  suuth.easterly  direc- 
tion to  a  point  four-tentlis  of  a  mile  south- 
easterly of  the  southerly  right-of-way  line 
of  Highland  Road; 

thence  easterly  five-tenths  of  a  mile  to  a 
point; 

thence  turning  and  runnint,'  in  a  south- 
c.vsterly  direction  paralleling  the  general 
alinement  of  United  Stai'^s  Route  6  and 
generally  distant  therefrom  five-tenths  of  a 
mile  to  a  jxiint  approximately  700  feet 
nortlr.vesterly  of  Lonp:  Nook  Road: 

thence  southwesterly  along  a  ridge  gen- 
erally paralleling  the  alinement  of  Long 
Nook  Ro.ad  and  distant  aj)proxlmately  700 
feet  therefrom  to  a  point  two-tenths  of  a 
mile  northeasterly  of  the  northerly  right- 
of-way  line  of  United  States  Route  6; 

thence  southeasterly  paralleling  the  gen- 
eral alinement  of  United  States  Route  6  and 
uener.Tlly  distant  two-tenths  of  a  mile  north- 
easterly thereof  to  a  jxjlnt  300  feet  south  of 
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the  southerly  right-of-way  line  or  Higgins 
Hollow  Road; 

thence  In  &  general  easterly  direction 
piralleling  the  southerly  alinement  of  Hig- 
gins  Hollow  Road  and  300  feet  distant  south- 
erly therefrom  to  a  point  five-tenths  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  easterly  right-of-way  line 
of  said  Route  6: 

thence  turning  and  running  in  a  south- 
easterly and  southerly  direction  paralleling 
the  general  alinement  of  United  States 
Rjute  6  and  distant  five-tenths  of  a  mile 
easterly  therefiom  to  a  point  300  feet  north 
of  the  northerly  right-of-wny  line  of  Njrih 
Pa  met  Road; 

thence  in  a  generally  southwest ?r!y  direc- 
tion paralleling  the  general  alinement  of 
North  Pamet  Road  and  generally  distant  300 
feet  northerly  therefrom  to  a  point  approxi- 
mately two- tenths  of  a  mUe  east  of  the 
easterly  right-of-way  line  of  United  States 
Route  6; 

thence  In  a  southerly  direction  paralleling 
the  alinement  of  United  States  Route  6  and 
generally  distant  two-tenths  of  a  mile  east- 
erly therefrom  to  a  point  three- tenths  of 
a  mile  south  of  South  Pamet  Road; 

thence  west  to  the  intersection  of  Old 
County  Road  and  MUl  Pond  Road; 

thence  following  the  easterly  right-of-way 
line  of  Old  County  Road  southward  to  a 
point  opposite  the  southerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Ryder  Beach  Road  at  its  intersection 
with  Old  County  Road; 

thence  eastward  to  a  point  300  feet  east 
of  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  said  Old 
County  Road; 

thence  In  a  southerly  direction  paralleling 
Old  County  Road  at  a  distance  of  300  feet 
to  the  east  of  the  easterly  right-of-way  line 
of  said  road  to  a  point  600  feet  south  of 
the  southerly  right-of-way  line  of  Prince 
Valley  Road; 

thence  In  a  generally  westerly  direction, 
crossing  Old  County  Road  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad 
right-of-way  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town  landing  and  beach  in  the  Ryder 
Beach  area,  and  continuing  to  a  point  in 
Cape  Cod  Bay  a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore 
from  the  mean  low-water  line  of  Cape  Cod 
Bay; 

thence  turning  and  funning  along  a  line 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel 
to  the  mean  low-water  line  of  Cape  Cod 
Bay  In  a  general  southerly  and  easterly  di- 
rection rounding  Jeremy  Point  and  thence 
In  a  general  northerly  direction  along  a  line 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel 
to  the  mean  low-water  line  on  the  westerly 
side  of  Wellfleet  Harbor,  to  a  point  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  due  north  of  the  mean 
low-water  line  at  the  eastern  tip  of  Great 
Island  as  depicted  on  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  Wellfleet  quadrangle  sheet 
(1958); 

thence  north  to  the  mean  high-water  line 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Herring  River 
estuary  In  the  vicinity  of  its  confluence  with 
Wellfleet  Harbor; 

thence  following  the  mean  high-water  line 
southwesterly,  northwesterlv.  and  north- 
easterly to  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of 
Chequesset  Neck  Road  at  its  crossing  of 
Herring  River; 

thence  following  the  course  of  Herrin" 
River  along  the  20-foot  contour  line  of  the 
southeasterly  shore  thereof  to  a  point  near 
Mill  Creek; 

thence  crossing  Mill  Creek  In  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  20-foot  contour  level 
near  to  and  northeast  of  the  confluence  of 
M.ll  Creek  and  Herring  River; 

thence  following  generally  northerly  and 
easterly  along  the  easterly  edge  of  the  Her- 
ring River  marshes  on  the  20-foot  contour 
to  a  point  north  of  which  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  a  medium  duty  road  as  de- 
picted on  said  Wellfleet  quadrangle  sheet, 
crosses   northward    across   a   marshy   stream' 
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near  the  Juncture  of  said  medium  duty  road 
with  Bound  Brook  Island  Road; 

thence  crossing  said  marshy  stream  along 
said  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  said  me- 
dium duty  road,  and  continuing  in  a  north- 
erly direction  to  the  20-foot  coniour  Ic.el  on 
the  north  side  of  said  marshy  stream; 

thence  following  the  20-foot  contour  line 
westward  approximately  I.OOO  feet  to  Its 
Intersection  with  an  unimproved  dirt  road,  as 
depicted  on  said  Wellfleet  quadrmgle  sheet. 
leading  from  a  point  near  the  Juncture  of 
Bound  Brook  Island  Koad  and  the  said 
medium  duty  road; 

thence  following  s.ild  unimproved  dirt 
road  northwesterly  for  approximately  1.600 
feet  to  the  20-foot  contour  line  bordering 
the  sontJierly  edge  of  the  Herring  River 
marshes; 

thence  following  said  20-foot  contour  line 
in  an  ca.ste;]y  direction  to  Route  6; 

tlience  crossing  Route  6  and  continuing 
to  a  point  on  the  easterly  right-of-way  line 
of  a  power  transmission  line  as  depleted  on 
said  Wellflee:  quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  in  a  general  southerly  direction 
along  the  ea-<;ter:y  right-of-way  line  of  said 
power  transmission  line  to  the  northerly 
right-of-way  line  of  Long  Pond  Road; 

thence  in  a  general  easterly  direction 
along  the  northerly  right-of-way  line  of 
Long  Pond  Road  to  the  line  commonly 
known  as  the  "Head  of  the  Mile  Lots"  line, 
which  line  Is  app.-oximately  3  200  feet 
westerly  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean: 

thence  southerly  along  the  "Head  of  the 
Mile  Lots"  line  to  the  southerly  rlght-of-wf>y 
line  to  Cahoon  Hollow  Road; 

thence  In  a  general  -westerly  direction 
along  the  southerly  right-of-way  line  of 
Cahoon  Hollow  Rond  to  the  easterly  right- 
of-way  line  of  said  power  tran.smi.sslon  line- 
thence  in  a  genrr.-il  southerly,  easterly' 
southeasterly,  and  again  southerly  direction 
along  the  said  easterly  right-of-way  line  of 
a  power  transmission  line  to  the  Eastham- 
Wellfleet  town  line; 

thence  southeasterly  for  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 5.200  fecr  to  a  point  due  norih 
of  the  intersection  of  the  easterly  right-of- 
way  line  of  Nausct  Road  with  the  northerly 
right-of-way  line  of  Cable  Road- 

thence  due  south  to  the  intersection  of 
the  said  easterly  ripht-of-way  line  of  Nauset 
Road  and  the  said  northerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Cable  Road;  ^ 

thence  in  a  general  southerly  direction 
crossing  Cable  Road  and  along  said  easterly 

.no  f'°.  ''^u'''^  "^  ^^"■''^^  ^°«d  to  a  point 
500  feet  north  of  the  northerly  right-of-way 
hne  of  Doane  Road  and  its  intersection  with 
Nauset  Road; 

thence  west  to  a  point  500  feet  west  of  the 
westerly  right-of-way  line  of  Nauset  Road- 

thence  southerly  and  westerly  500  feet 
from  and  parallel  to  the  said  right-of-way 
line  of  Nauset  Road  to  the  easterly  rl^ht-of- 
way  line  of  Salt  Pond  Road;  o    i  oi 

thence  southerly  alontr  the  enstprly  richt- 

of-A-ay   line   of   .said   Salt   Pond   Road    to   Its 

nter-^ection  with  the  southerly  right-of-way 

line  of  xVauset  Road;  ^  ^ 

thence  westerly  along  the  southerly  rlRht- 

tanZll^'^f  ''''''''  ^°'''^  ^°  "^  '^''''^^^- 
t  on  with  the  e.asterly  right-of-way  line  of 
United  States  Route  6; 

thence  southerly  alo'n-  the  enstcr'y  r!-ht- 
of-way  line  of  said  Route  6  a  distance  of 
about  four-tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  northerly 
boundary  of  the  Eastham   town  hall   prop- 


erty; 

thence  e.^.iterly  to  a  point  one-tenth  of  a 
mile  from  United  States  Route  6- 

thence  turning  and  running  in  a  eenerallv 
southerly  direction  paralleling  the  general 
alinement  of  United  States  Route  6  and  gen- 
erally distant  therefrom  one-tenth  of  a  mile 
to  a  small  stream  appro.ximately  one-tenth 
or  a  mile  beyond  Governor  Prence  Road 
extended: 


thence  southeasterly  along  the  said 
stream  to  the  Orieans-Eastham  town  line; 

thence  along  the  Orleans-Easiham  town 
line  to  the  southerly  t;p  of  Stony  Island; 
thence  generally  southeasterly  in  the 
town  of  Orleans  by  Nausct  Harbor  Channel 
to  a  point  due  north  of  the  northerly  tip  of 
Nauset  Heiehts  as  depicted  on  United  States 
Geological  Survey  Orleans  qURdraiiL-lc  sheet 
(1946); 

thence  due  south  to  the  20-fout  contour 
line  In  Nauset  Heights  as  delineated  on  the 
said  Orleans  q-uadran^le  sheet; 

thence  generally  southerly  along  the  saij 
20-foot  contour  to  a  point  about  one-icniii 
of  a  mile  northerly  of  Beach  Road; 

thence  southwesterly  along  a  line  Inter- 
secting Beach  Road  at  a  point  two-tenths 
of  a  mile  ea.-^terly  of  the  so-called  Nauset 
Road  leading  northerly  to  Nau.set  Heit.:hts; 
thence  .-southerly  to  the  head  of  a  tributary 
to  Little  Pleasant  Bay  at  the  northerly  tip  of 
Pochet  Neck  as  depleted  on  the  said  Orleans 
quadrangle  sheet; 

thence  generally  southerly  along  the 
thread  of  channel  of  the  Sixld  tributary 
passing  westerly  and  southwesterly  around 
Pochet  Island  and  thence  southweeterly  into 
Little  Pleasant  Bay  passing  to  westerly  of 
the  northerly  tip  of  Sampson  I:,land.  the 
westerly  tip  of  Money  Head,  and  the  south- 
westerly tip  of  Hog  Lsland  following  In  t;cn- 
eral  the  ccntcrllne  of  Little  Pleasant  Bay  lo 
Pleasant  Bay; 

thence  ecnerr.lly  southeasterly  in  Pleasant 
Bny  along  a  line  p.isslng  midway  between 
Slpson  Island  and  Nausct  Beach  to  a  point 
on  the  Chatham-Orlcar.s  town  line  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  westerly  of  the  mean  low- 
water  line  of  Pleasant  Bay  on  the  westerly 
shore  of  Nausct  Beach; 

thence  generally  southerly  in  Pleiuant 
Bay  in  the  town  of  Chatham"along  a  Hue  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of  and  parallel  to 
the  said  mean  low-water  line  of  Pie.isant 
Bay  on  the  westerly  shore  of  Nausct  Beach 
to  a  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
mean  low-water  line  of  the  southern  tip  of 
Nauset  Beach; 

thence  easterly  rounding  the  southern  tip 
of  Nauset  Beach  along  a  line  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  offshore  of  and   parallel   thereto; 

thence  generally  northerly  and  northwest- 
erly, and  westerly  along  a  line  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  offshore  of  and  parallel  to  the  mean 
low-water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
easterly  shore  of  Nauset  Beach  and  on  to  the 
outer  cane  to  the  point  of  beeinnlng. 

Notwithstanding  the  foreg(iing  description 
of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashure.  there  is 
excluded  from  said  seashore  the  area  wrliin 
the  town  of  Wellfleet,  being  a  portl  ,n  of 
Grifnn  Lsland,  which  is  boundtd  and  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northerly  sid" 
line  of  Duck  Harbor  Road  distant  500  feet 
easterly  from  the  mean  high-water  line  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay; 

the^nce  running  easterly  and  southwest- 
erly by  the  northerly  and  easterly  right-of- 
way  line  of  Duck  Harbor  Road  to  the  north- 
erly right-of-way  line  of  Chequesset  Neck 
Rond; 

thence  northwesterly,  westerly  and  south- 
westerly  by  the  northerly  righ{-of-way  line 

^L  .  ?"*'-'''"^  ^'^^^  ^"'"'^  ^''  •''  Poun  distant 
500  feet  easterly  from  the  mean  hlgh-waier- 
line  of  Cape  Cod  Bay;  and 

thence  northerly  by  a  line  500  f.-ct  distant 
easterly  from  and  parallel  to  the  mean  hl«h- 
waterllne  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  to  the  polat  of 
beginning. 

In  event  water  acc&ss  from  Pleasant  Bay 
and,  or  Nauset  Harbor  is  closed  from  the 
ocean  the  Secretary  shall  take  Immediate 
action  to  provide  an  adequate  passage  from 
those  inland  waters  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and   maintain   such   opening    thenceforth. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred   to   as   "Secretary")    is 
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authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  con- 
demnation, transfer  from  any  Federal 
agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  the  land, 
waters,  and  other  property,  and  improve- 
inents  thereon  and  any  interest  therein, 
within  the  urea  which  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  or  which  lies  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  seashore  as  described  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act  (both  to- 
gether hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"such  area").  Any  property,  or  interest 
therein,  owned  by  the  Common.wealth  of 
Massachusetts,  by  any  of  the  towns  referred 
to  in  section  1  of  this  Act,  or  by  any  other 
political  subdivision  of  said  Commonwealth 
may  be  acquired  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  such  owner.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
pro\islf)n  of  law.  any  Federal  property  lo- 
cated within  such  area  may,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  agency  having  custody 
thereof,  be  transferred  without  consideration 
to  the  administrative  Jurlfdictlon  of  the  Sec- 
retary fur  use  by  l;:in  in  cairylng  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(bi  The  Secretary  is  nuthnrlzed  ( 1  )  to  use 
donated  and  appropriated  funds  In  making 
acquisitions  under  this  Act.  and  (2)  to  pay 
therefor  not  more  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  any  acquisitions  which  he  makes 
by  purchase  under  this  Act 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authori'y  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  lo- 
cated within  such  area  and  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federally 
owned  property  under  the  Jvirisdictlon  of 
the  Secretary  within  such  area.  The  prop- 
erties so  exchanged  shall  be  approximately 
equal  in  fair  market  value:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  accept  Cish  from  or  pay 
cash  to  the  grantor  In  such  an  exchange  In 
order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the  proper- 
ties exchanged. 

The  Secretary  shall  report  to  t!ie  Congress 
on  every  exchange  carried  out  under  author- 
ity of  this  Act  within  thirty  days  from  Its 
consummation,  and  each  such  report  shall 
include  a  statement  of  the  fair  market  val- 
ties  of  the  properties  involved  and  of  any 
cash  equalization  payment  made  or  received. 

(d»  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "fair 
market  value"  shall  mean  the  fair  market 
value  RA  determined  by  the  Secretary,  who 
may  In  his  discretion  b.a.se  his  determination 
on  an  independent  appraisal  obtained  bv 
him. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  soon  a.«;  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  fol- 
lowing the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of 
an  acreage  in  the  area  described  In  section 
1  of  this  Act  that  Is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  efficiently  administrable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  Cape  dxl  National  Seashore 
by  the  publication  of  notice  thereof  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  Such  notice  referred  to  In  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  b.jundarles  of  the  se.nshore 
which  shall  encompass  an  area  as  nearly  ns 
practicable  Identical  to  the  area  described 
In  section  1  of  this  Act.  Tl-io  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  H)  send 
a  copy  of  such  notice,  together  with  a  map 
showing  such  bound.TJies.  by  registered  or 
certified  mall  to  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  to  the 
b^Jard  of  selectmen  of  each  of  the  towns  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1  of  this  Act;  (2)  cause 
a  copy  of  such  notice  and  map  to  be  pub- 
lished In  one  or  more  newspapers  which 
circulate  In  each  of  stich  towns:  and  (3) 
cause  a  certified  co|iy  of  such  notice,  a  copy 
of  such  map.  and  a  copy  of  this  Act  to  be 
recorded  at  the  registry  of  deeds  for  Barn- 
stable County,  Massachusetts. 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  beneficial  owner  or 
owners  of  improved  property  which  tlie  Sec- 
retary acquires  by  condemnation  may  elect. 
as  a  condition  to  such  acquisition,  to  retain 
<mi 781 


the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  said 
property  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years,  or  for 
such  lesser  time  as  the  said  owner  or  owners 
may  elect  at  the  time  of  such  acquisition. 

(2)  The  beneficial  owner  or  owners,  not 
being  a  corporation,  of  a  freehold  estate  in 
improved  property  which  property  the  Sec- 
retary acquires  by  condemnation,  who  held, 
on  September  1.  1959,  with  respect  to  such 
property,  an  estate  of  the  same  nature  and 
quaiity.  mny  elect,  as  an  alternative  and 
not  in  addition  to  whatever  right  of  election 
he  or  they  might  have  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  to  retain  the  right  of  use 
and  occ'ipancy  of  the  said  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  pur])oses  (i)  for  a 
term  limited  by  the  nature  and  quality  of 
his  or  their  said  estate.  If  Ins  or  their  said 
estate  Is  a  life  estate  or  an  estate  pur  aiiter 
vie,  or  (11)  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of 
such  owner  or  owners,  or  at  the  death  of  the 
survivor  of  them.  If  his  or  their  said  estate  Is 
an  estate  of  fee  simple. 

(3)  Where  such  property  Is  held  by  a  nat- 
ural person  or  persons  for  his  or  their  o->s-n 
life  or  lives  or  for  the  life  or  lives  of  another 
or  others  (such  person  or  persons  being  here- 
inafter called  "the  life  tenant"),  with  re- 
mainder In  another  or  others,  any  right  of 
election  pio\ided  for  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  exercised  by  the  life 
tenant,  and  any  right  of  election  provided 
for  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  exTcised  by  the  concurrence  of  the  life 
tenant  and  the  remainderman  or  remainder- 
men. 

(4)  The  beneficial  owner  or  owners  of  a 
term  of  years  In  Improved  property  which 
the  Secretary  acquires  by  condemnation  may 
elect,  as  a  condition  to  such  acquisition,  to 
retain  the  right  of  vise  and  occupancy  of  the 
said  property  for  noncommercial  residential 
5>urposes  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  or  their  said  term  of  years, 
or  a  term  of  twenty-five  years,  whichever 
shall  be  the  lesser.  The  o-wner  or  owners  of 
the  freehold  estate  or  estates  in  such  prop- 
erty may.  subject  to  the  right  provided  for 
In  the  preceding  sentence,  exercise  such  right 
(  r  rights  of  election  as  remain  to  them  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(5)  No  right  of  election  accorded  by  para- 
pr.^phs  (1),  (2).  or  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  exercised  to  impair  substantially 
the  Interests  of  holders  of  encumbrances, 
liens,  .assessments,  or  other  charges  upon  or 
p gainst  the  property, 

(6)  Any  right  or  rights  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy retained  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (H. 
(2),  and  (4i  of  this  subsection  shall  be  held 
to  run  with  the  land,  and  may  be  freely 
tr.Tnsf erred  and  assigned, 

(7)  In  any  case  where  a  right  of  use  and 
o^cup.ancy  for  life  or  for  a  fixed  term  of  years 
is  retained  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1),  (2i. 
t>r  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the  compensation 
paid  by  the  Secretary  for  the  property  shall 
not  e?:ceed  the  fair  niarkct  value  of  the  prop- 
erty on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary,  less  the  fair  market  value  on  such 
dfite  of  the  said  right  reta.lned, 

(81  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
tcrm.inate  any  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
pr  >perty.  retained  a?  provided  in  paragraph 
il),  ('2),  or  (4)  of  this  subsection,  at  any 
tinie  after  the  date  when  any  use  occurs 
with  respect  to  such  property  which  fails  to 
conform  or  Is  in  any  manner  opposed  to  or 
inconsistent  with  r<ny  applicable  standard 
contained  in  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  this  Act  and  in  effect  on  said 
date:  Provided.  That  no  use  which  Is  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  a  zoning  by- 
law approved  In  accordance  with  said  sec- 
tion 5  which  Is  In  force  and  applicable  to 
such  property  shall  be  held  to  fall  to  con- 
form or  be  opp'^sed  to  or  inconsistent  with 
any  such  standard.  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  exercises  the  authority  conferred 
by  this  paragraph,  he  shall  pay  to  the  owner 


of  the  right  so  terminated  an  amount  equal 
to  the  fair  m.arket  value  of  the  portion  of 
said  right  which  remained  on  the  date  of 
termination. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  ac- 
quire property  by  condemnation  shall  be 
suspended  with  respect  to  all  Improved  prop- 
erty legated  within  such  area  in  all  of  the 
towns  referred  to  In  section  1  of  this  Act 
for  one  yr  ir  following  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment. 

(2)  Til  ere.',  ft  er  such  authority  shall  be 
suspended  with  respect  to  all  improved  prop- 
erty located  within  such  area  in  any  one  of 
such  towns  during  all  times  when  such  town 
shall  have  in  force  and  applicable  to  such 
property  a  duly  adop'ed.  valid  zoning  bylaw 
approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(cl  The  Secretary-6  authority  to  acquire 
prcpcrty  by  condemnation  shall  be  sus- 
pended wiih  respect  to  any  particular  prop- 
erty which  is  used  for  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial purposes  during  any  periods  when 
such  use  is  permitted  by  the  Secretary  and 
d-aring  the  pendency  of  the  first  application 
f  ir  such  permission  made  to  the  Secretary 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  pro- 
vided such  application  Is  made  not  later 
than  the  date  of  establishment  of  the  sea- 
shore. 

(d)  The  term  "improved  property,"  wher- 
ever used  in  this  Act,  shall  mean  a  detached, 
one-family  dwelling  the  construction  of 
which  was  begun  before  September  1,  1959 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "dwelling-' i ,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  is  situated,  the  said  land  being 
in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dweliinj^,  as 
the  .Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpxase  of  noncom- 
mercial residential  use,  together  with  any 
structures  accessory  to  the  dwelling  which 
are  situated  on  the  land  so  designated.  The 
amount  of  the  land  so  designated  shall  in 
every  case  be  at  least  three  acres  In  area, 
or  all  of  such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  held 
in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  and 
in  m.aking  such  designation  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  manner  of  non- 
commercial residential  use  in  which  the 
dwelling  and  land  have  customarily  been 
enjoyed:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  exclude  from  the  land  so  designated 
any  beach  or  waters,  together  with  so  much 
of  the  land  adjoining  such  beach  or  waters 
as  the  Secret.ary  may  deem  necessary  for 
public  access  thereto. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  elsewhere 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  condemnation  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  clear  and  marketable  title,  free  of 
any  and  all  encumbrances. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  As  soon  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  as  may  be  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  regulations  specifying 
standards  for  approval  by  him  of  zjning  by- 
laws for  purposes  of  section  4  of  this  Act. 
TTie  Secretary  may  Issue  amended  regula- 
tions specifying  standards  for  approval  by 
him  of  zoning  bylaws  whenever  he  shall 
consider  such  amended  regulations  to  be  de- 
sirable due  to  changed  or  unforeseen  condi- 
tions. 

All  regulations  and  amended  regulations 
proposed  to  be  Issued  under  authority  of  the 
two  preceding  sentences  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  towns  named  In  section  1  of  this  Act 
at  least  ninety  calendar  days  (which  ninety 
days,  however,  shall  not  include  days  on 
which  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  before  they  become 
effective  and  the  Secretary  shall,  before 
promulgating  any  such  proposed  regulations 
or  amended  regulations  in  final  form,  take 
due  account  of  any  suggestions  for  their 
modification   which  he   may  receive   during 
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said  ninety-day  period.  All  such  regulations 
and  amended  regulations  shall,  both  In  their 
proposed  form  and  In  their  final  form,  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  zoning 
bylaw  and  any  amendment  to  any  approved 
zoning  bylaws  submitted  to  him  which  con- 
fornna  to  the  standards  contained  In  the 
regulations  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  town  of  such  bylaw  or  such 
amendment  unless  before  the  time  of  adop- 
tion he  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
the  towns  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  as  aforesaid  proposed  amended 
regulations  with  which  the  bylaw  or  amend- 
ment would  not  be  In  conformity,  in  which 
case  he  may  withhold  his  approval  pending 
completion  of  the  review  and  final  publica- 
tion provided  for  In  this  subsection  and  shall 
thereafter  approve  the  bylaw  or  amendment 
only  If  It  is  in  conformity  with  the  amended 
regulations  In  their  final  form.  Such  ap- 
proval shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  revoked, 
nor  shall  Its  effect  be  altered  for  pvirposes 
of  section  4  of  this  Act  by  issuance  of  any 
such  amended  regulations  after  the  date  of 
such  approval,  so  long  as  such  bylaw  or  such 
amendment  remains   in  effect  as   approved. 

(b)  The  standards  specified  in  such  regu- 
lations and  amended  regulations  for  approval 
of  any  zoning  bylaw  or  zoning  bylaw  amend- 
ment shall  contribute  to  the  effect  of  ( 1 ) 
prohibiting  the  commercial  and  Industrial 
use,  other  than  any  commercial  or  indus- 
trial use  which  Is  permitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  all  property  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  seashore  which  is  situated  within  the 
town  adopting  such  bylaw;  and  (2)  promot- 
ing the  preservation  and  development.  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
of  the  area  comprising  the  seashore,  by 
means  of  acreage,  frontage,  and  setback 
requirements  and  other  provisions  which 
may  be  required  by  such  regulations  to  be 
Included  In  a  zoning  bylaw  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

(c)  No  zoning  bylaw  or  amendment  of  a 
zoning  bylaw  shall  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  (1)  contains  any  provision 
which  he  may  consider  adverse  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  development,  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  of  the  area 
comprising  the  seashore,  or  (2)  falls  to  have 
the  effect  of  providing  that  the  Secretary 
shall  receive  notice  of  any  variance  granted 
under  and  any  exception  made  to  the 
application  of  such  bylaw  or  amendment. 

(d)  If  any  improved  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  acquire  by  condemnation  has  been  sus- 
pended by  reason  of  the  adoption  and  ap- 
proval, in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  of  a  zoning  bylaw 
applicable  to  such  property  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "such  bylaw")  — 

( 1 )  Is  made  the  subject  of  a  variance 
under  or  an  exception  to  such  bylaw,  which 
variance  or  exception  fails  to  conform  or  is 
In  any  manner  opposed  to  or  inconsistent 
with  any  applicable  standard  contained  in 
the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  such  bylaw,  or 

(*,)  is  property  upon  or  with  respect  to 
which  there  occurs  any  use.  commencing 
after  the  date  of  the  publication  by  the 
Secretary  of  such  regulations,  which  fails 
to  conform  or  is  in  any  manner  opposed 
to  or  Inconsistent  with  any  applicable  stand- 
ard contained  In  such  regulations  (but  no 
use  which  is  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  such  bylaw  shall  be  held  to  fail 
to  conform  or  be  opposed  to  or  inconsistent 
with  any  such  standard), 

the  Secretary  may,  at  any  time  and  in  his 
discretion,  terminate  the  suspension  of  his 
authority  to  acquire  such  improved  prop- 
erty by  condemnation:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Secretary  may  agree  with  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  property  to  refrain  from 


the  exercise  of  the  said  authority  during 
such  time  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  deem  to  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  development  and 
preservation  of  the  seashore. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
party  in  interest  requesting  the  same,  a  cer- 
tificate Indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty located  within  the  seashore  as  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such 
property  by  condemnation  has  been  sus- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  that  such  authority  has  been  so 
suspended   and  the   reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  the  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  25.  1916  (39 
Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
and  in  accordance  with  laws  of  general  ap- 
plication relating  to  the  national  park  sys- 
tem as  defined  by  the  Act  of  August  8,  1953 
(67  Stat.  496):  except  that  authority  other- 
wise available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  authority  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  In  order  that  the  seashore  shall 
be  permanently  preserved  In  Its  present 
state,  no  development  or  plan  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors  shall  be  undertaken 
therein  which  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  preservation  of  the  unique  flcira  and 
fauna  or  the  physlograpliic  conditions  new 
prevailing  or  with  the  preservation  of  such 
historic  sites  aiid  structure.s  a.s  the  Secretary 
may  designate;  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  for  the  public  enjoyment 
and  understanding  of  the  unique  natural, 
historic,  and  scientific  features  of  Cape  Cod 
within  the  seashore  by  establishing  such 
trails,  observation  points,  and  exhibits  and 
providing  such  services  as  he  may  deem 
desirable  for  such  public  enjoyment  and 
understanding:  Provided  further,  That  the 
Secretary  may  develop  for  appropriate  public 
uses  such  portions  of  the  seashore  as  he 
deems  especially  adaptable  for  camjjing, 
swimming,  boating,  sailing,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, the  appreciation  of  historic  sites  and 
structures  and  natural  features  of  Cape  Cod. 
and  other  activities  of  simillar  nature. 

(2)  In  developing  the  seashore  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  public  use  areas  In  such 
places  and  manner  !is  he  determines  will 
not  diminish  for  its  owners  or  occupants 
the  value  or  enjoyment  of  any  improved 
property  located   within   the  seashore. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  permit  hunting 
and  fishing,  including  shellfishlng.  on  lands 
and  waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within 
the  seashore  in  such  areas  and  tnider  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  during  f)pen 
seasons  prescribed  by  applicable  law.  nie 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  offlcitus  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  who  have  Juris- 
diction of  hunting  and  fishing,  including 
shellfishlng,  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any 
such  regulations,  and  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  cotiperativc  arrange- 
ments with  such  officials  regarding  such 
hunting  and  fishing,  including  shellfishlng, 
as  he  may  deem  desirable,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  leave  all  aspects  of  the  prop- 
agation and  taking  of  shellfish  to  the  towns 
referred  to  In  section   1   of  this   Act. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  Interfere  with 
navigation  of  waters  within  the  botnidarles 
of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seasliore  by  such 
means  and  in  such  areas  as  Is  now  cus- 
tomary. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Advisory  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"; . 


(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  ten  members  each  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  Six  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  each  of  the 
boards  of  selectmen  of  the  towns  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  one  member 
from  the  recommendations  made  by  each 
such  board; 

(2)  One  member  to  be  appointed  from 
recc.immendations  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  Barnstable  County,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts; 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  of  the  Governor  of  the 
C^nimonwcalth  of  Massachusetts;   and 

(4)  One  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  Comml.sslon  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
scr'.e  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(ei  The  Commission  established  by  this 
section  shall  act  and  advise  by  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

(f)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  members 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  the  development  of  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  and  shall  consult  with 
the  members  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act. 

(gi  No  permit  for  the  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial use  of  property  located  within  the 
.•seashore  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 
nor  shall  any  public  use  area  for  recreational 
activity  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
within  the  seashore,  without  the  advice  of 
the  Commission,  if  such  advice  Is  submitted 
within  a  reasonable  tmie  after  it  is  sovight. 

(  h  1  ( 1  I  Any  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
exempted,  with  respect  to  such  appointment, 
from  the  operation  of  sections  281,  283.  284, 
and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  use.  99)  except  as  otherwise  specified 
in  .subsection   (2)    of  this  section. 

i2i  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection 
( 1 )  of  this  section  shall  not  extend — 

(i)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary 
In  connection  with  the  appointee's  Govern- 
ment service  from  any  sources  other  than 
the  private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment;  or 

(11)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
after  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prose- 
cution or  p:irticlpation  in  the  prosecution, 
by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim 
against  the  Government  Involving  any  mat- 
ter concerning  which  the  appointee  had  any 
responsibility  arising  out  of  his  appointment 
during  tlie  period  of  such  appointment. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  except 
that  no  more  than  $16,000,000  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
waters  and  Improvements  thereon,  and 
interests  therein,  and  Incidental  costs  relat- 
ing thereto,  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  clrcimistance  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
m.iiuder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
otlier  than  those  to  which  It  Is  held  Invalid 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
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ments  of  the  House,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Orueniwg,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  and  Mr.  DwoRSH.i^K  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

H.R.  4324.  An  act  to  provide  uniformity  in 
certain  conditions  of  entitlement  to  reenlist- 
ment  bonu.-jes  tinder  the  Career  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1949.  and  Lit  other  purposes:  and 

H  J.  Res.  472  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  apportionment  to  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Massachtisetts  of  its  share  of  funds  author- 
ized for  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  fur  the  fiscal  yc:ir 
ending  June  30,  1963. 


MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CLTL- 
TURAL  EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 
HAS  THE  SUPPORT  OF  A  MA- 
JORITY OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  and  the  American  people,  as  well 
as  countless  peoples  throughout  the 
world,  are  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  FuLBRiGHTi.  and  t-o  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MundtI  for  their  respective  contribu- 
tions to  our  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  S.  1154  repre- 
sents a  further  advance  in  this  field,  by 
providing  for  more  flexibility  and  co- 
herence of  administration  in  the.se  im- 
portant programs.  Although  it  is  not 
my  Intent  at  this  time  to  speak  to  the 
technical  features  of  this  measure,  we 
may  all  recall  a  rather  highly  publicized 
instance,  last  summer,  involving  some 
African  students,  which  revealed  some 
of  the  limitations  of  the  rigidity  of  our 
present  statutes. 

As  I  understand  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Pulbright],  one  of  its  purposes  is  to 
provide  sufficient  flexibility  in  admin- 
istration to  obviate  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  private  sources  in  such  an 
instance.  Indeed,  the  entire  measure 
seems  devoted  to  the  aim  of  bringing 
greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  to  a 
bipartisan  program  in  which  we  have 
had  more  than  a  decade  of  fruitful  ex- 
perience, and  which  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  submit 
at  this  time  added  e\idence  of  the  popu- 
lar support  for  our  exchange  program. 
On  July  8,  Mr.  President,  a  group  of  34 
students  from  19  nations  began  a  week- 


end visit  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  as  part 
of  the  culmination  of  their  year's  study 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Charleston  Gazette  on  that  day 
printed  a  most  perceptive  and  persuasive 
editorial  in  support  of  the  contributions 
of  our  exchange  program  to  better  inter- 
national comity  and  understanding.  I 
would  add  only  a  few  words  regarding 
the  particular  benefits  to  the  United 
States. 

During  the  19th  century  and  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  century,  the  education 
of  an  American  was  scarcely  thought 
complete  until  he  had  studied  in  one  of 
the  great  universities  of  England,  France, 
or  Germany.  Especially  was  this  so 
among  academicians  and  professional 
people.  Americans  thus  educated  abroad 
often  looked  upon  those  years  as  the  high 
point  of  their  lives,  and  frequently  re- 
tained a  special  loyalty  and  attachment 
for  the  countries  in  which  they  studied. 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  United 
States  and  the  cause  of  democracy  will  be 
similar  beneficiaries  of  our  sponsorship 
of  foreign  students  in  this  countr>'  in  the 
years  ahead. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  pending  meas- 
ure will  enhance  the  prospects  of  realiz- 
ing this  goal.  In  support  of  this  assump- 
tion, and  to  offer  further  testimony  of 
the  endorsement  of  our  exchange  pro- 
pram  at  the  community  level,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  editorial 
from  the  Charleston  Gazette  of  July  8  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as    follows ; 

Person -to-Person  Plans  Being  Best 
underst.^nd1ng 

Few  subjects  generate  more  discussion  and 
heat  than  how  the  United  States  can  best 
use  Its  foreign  aid  funds  to  best  advantage  to 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Without  starting  the  controversy  anew  we 
would  like  to  suggest  that  as  a  force  for  un- 
derstandmg  and  for  promotion  of  good  will 
between  peoples  of  different  cultures  the 
various  programs  involving  the  Interchange 
of  citizens  of  one  country  with  another  are 
in  the  long  run  as  important  and  as  signifi- 
cant as  anything  yet  developed. 

Today.  34  foreipn  students  from  19  nations 
arrive  in  Charleston  to  spend  the  weekend 
with  hosts  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  High 
School  Chapter  of  the  American  Field  Serv- 
ice and  students  of  South  Charleston  High 
School.  They  represent  a  fraction  of  the 
1.847  students  from  foreign  countries 
throughout  the  world  who  have  spent  the 
past  year  studj-lng  in  American  schools  Fol- 
lowing their  visit  here  they  head  for  Wash- 
ington. New  York,  and  home. 

While  In  Charleston  these  guests  will  be 
feted  at  open  houses,  at  a  series  of  neigh- 
borhood parties,  and  tomorrow  their  sched- 
ule Includes  swimming  and  a  picnic  at  the 
Charleston  Tennis  Club. 

Admittedly,  everyone — guests  and  hosts — 
will  be  on  his  best  behavior,  careful  not  to 
hurt  each  other's  feelings  and  on  guard 
against  broaching  sensitive  subjects  that 
might  offend.  Still,  after  the  Introductions, 
after  the  adtilts  have  retired  from  the  scene, 
and  after  the  shy  formalities  have  given  way 
to  youthful  exuberance  and  impatience,  we 
suspect  the  conversational  Interchanges  will 
be  interesting.  Informative,  and  pertinent. 
Touth  l8  usually  Inquisitive  and  has  Its  own 
special  way  of  cutting  through  hypocrisy 
and  cant. 


Each  participant  In  this  project  will  learn 
a  little  more  about  the  world  In  which  he 
lives.  Each  will  discover  what  he  probably 
already  comprehends  but  possibly  has  not 
had  the  chance  to  learn  by  personal  experi- 
ence: That  people  the  world  over  are  pretty 
much  the  same — with  the  same  drives,  the 
same  ambitions,  and  the  same  appreciation 
for  the  good,  the  bad.  the  beautiful,  the 
ugly,  even  thotigh  they  may  differ  by  defini- 
tion or  by  perception  as  to  what  these  terms 
imply. 

In  this  frightfully  complicated,  dreadfully 
confused,  and  eternally  suspicious  world, 
there  Is  nothing  quite  like  the  person-to- 
person  approach  to  provide  fruitful  Informa- 
tion, to  clear  up  misunderstandings  and  to 
quiet  unfounded  fears.  In  short,  if  there 
Is  ever  to  be  an  end  to  war,  i>eople  are  going 
to  have  to  get  to  know  each  other. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  support  of  this  program  and 
for  his  kind  remarks  about  me.  I  ap- 
preciate what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  Senator's  leadership  in  this 
vital  endeavor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  to  understand  that  we  are  working 
under  allotted  time  at  the  present  time, 
or  not  under  allotted  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  While 
the  Senator  from  Montana  was  out  of 
the  Chamber,  the  Senate,  by  unanimous 
consent,  gave  permission  for  several 
Senators,  including  the  last  Senator  to 
speak,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
to  proceed  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICIALS  OP  THE  REPUB- 
LIC OF  MALI 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes,  irrespective  of  the  current 
rule  of  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee?  Without  objection,  the 
request  is  granted. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
United  States  Senate  has  been  honored 
with  a  visit  by  the  Minister  of  State  of 
the  Republic  of  Mali,  Mr.  Jean  Marie 
Kone.  This  distinguished  gentleman 
occupies  the  second  position  of  leader- 
ship in  his  new,  growing,  dignified,  and 
respected  countrj'. 

With  him  at  lunch  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  African  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  sub- 
committee I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  were  the  following  gentlemen: 

Mr.  Mamadou  Gologo,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Information  and  Tourism. 

Mr.  Assamou  Dialio.  a  Member  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of 
MaU: 

Mr.  Sekou  Kansave.  a  Member  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Mali; 

Mr.  Sory  Ibrahima  Keita,  secretary 
general  of  a  youth  committee,  and  His 
Kxcellency  the  Ambassador  from  Mali. 

These  distinguished  gentlemen  have 
done  us  the  honor  of  being  our  guests 
and  exchanging  with  us,  which  privilege 
and  honor  we  enjoyed,  the  views  which 
they  hold  and  the  views  which  we  hold 
of    the   problems  which   their   country 
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faces,  the  problems  which  our  country 
faces,  problems  common  to  all  mankind. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  paying  our 
respects  to  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  the  Republic  of  Mali  and  to 
extend  the  good  wishes  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  that  I  take  this  moment  of 
time  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  membership  of  the  Senate, 
the  Chair  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  in  the  gallery  of  the  distin- 
guished visitors  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  to  welcome  them 
to  this  tribunal  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom, and  to  assure  them  that  they  are 
welcome.     [Applause,   Senators   rising.! 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1154)  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  whether 
amendment  D  is  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  amendment  D, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Amendment  D. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  speak,  or  shall  I  proceed? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  appreciate  it  if 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  take  a 
little  time  to  indicate  whether  perhaps 
he  is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  wish  to 
preclude  the  Senator  from  speaking,  if 
he  wishes  to  make  a  statement,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
listen  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment,  which 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  dis- 
cussed yesterday,  would  have  the  effect 
of  deleting  any  authority  for  payment 
for  any  travel  of  any  dependents.  The 
bill,    as   introduced,    provides   authority 


for  payment  for  travel  expense,  not  for 
incidental  expenses  or  daily  upkeep. 

The  bill  would  not  create  a  completely 
new  authority.  In  the  Comptroller 
General's  letter  of  1959,  which  has  al- 
ready been  put  into  evidence  and  I  be- 
lieve is  printed  in  the  Record,  there  is 
reference  to  dependents,  without  a  speci- 
fication of  whether  the  dependcnt.'i  would 
be  of  Americans  or  of  persons  of  foreign 
nationality.  That  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  original  act.  It  provided  that  de- 
pendents were  contemplated  and  that 
payment  for  their  travel  expenses  was 
perfectly  legal. 

The  existence  of  the  limited  authority, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  exist  mi,'  law — 
which  is  title  VTII  of  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act — noted  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
is  merely  specified  and  is  not  created  by 
S.  1154.  We  are  puttint^  into  the  lan- 
guage what  we  believe  to  be  the  existing 
law,  although  it  was  not  specified.  The 
authority  was  derived  as  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  existing  language  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

If  the  Senate  accepts  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, deleting  the  reference  to  depend- 
ents, it  would  be  interpreted.  I  am  con- 
fident, at  least  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  as  a  denial  of  the 
existing  authority.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  a  retrogression  in  respect  to 
authority  now  in  existence. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  language 
does  not  cover  incidental  expcn.ses.  but 
only  travel  expenses  of  authorized  de- 
pendents: and  the  tran.'^port  of  then- 
bodies,  if  they  should  die  during  tiie 
tour  of  service. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  existing  law,  only  156  dependents 
have  been  given  travel  expen.ses  since 
the  decision  in  1959;  and  all  of  these 
have  been  dependents  of  Americans. 
That  shows  the  limiting  power  of  the 
appropriations  process. 

I  should  like  to  state  for  the  record 
the  regulations  under  which  the  existing 
authority  is  administered.  Under  the 
existing  law,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Department  of 
State  already  has  authority  to  pay  for 
the  transportation  of  dependent  mem- 
bers of  the  immediate  family  of  the 
principal  grantees.  This  authority  is 
currently  being  exercised  in  accordance 
with  the  following  rules: 

First.  Only  those  countries  in  which 
serious  recruitment  difficulties  have  been 
experienced  are  included  in  the  plan. 

Second.  Only  grantees  in  the  lecturer 
or  teacher  categories  assigned  to  these 
countries  for  a  full  academic  year  are 
eligible. 

Third.  Payment  of  dependents'  travel 
is  limited  to  one  dependent  member  of 
the  grantee's  immediate  family — which, 
in  9  cases  out  of  10,  I  think,  would  be  his 
wife. 

Fourth.  To  keep  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  a  minimum,  those  grantees 
electing  to  receive  dependents'  travel 
receive  two  round-trip  air  fares  at  the 
tourist  or  economy  rate,  or  comparable 
surface  transportation.  In  other  words, 
they  are  simply  given  two  tickets.  That 
is  what  it  amounts  to.  No  incidental  ex- 
penses apply. 


The  extent  to  which  this  authority 
continues  to  be  used  can  be  very  effec- 
tively controlled,  as  it  has  been,  through 
the  appropriating  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
unduly  harsh  limitation  to  deprive  the 
Department  of  this  authority,  which  has 
been  used  very  sparingly  and  very/sel- 
dom  at  a  very  small  cost.  For  us  to  put 
on  a  rigid  restriction,  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  making  of  any  exception  to  the 
usual  rule  of  not  allowing  travel  for  de- 
pendents, would  be  unduly  harsh.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    SOIL    BANK 
ACT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  2 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
innty  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, 2  minutes  from  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.'-k  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
bu.siness  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  498.  I  do  so  be- 
cau.sc  of  the  serious  drought  and  grass- 
hopper condition  in  the  Northern  Plains 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  bo  slated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
2197 »  to  amend  section  107ia' 'Si  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  'S.  2197 » 
to  amend  section  107ia)i3i  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
7,  after  the  word  "area",  to  insert  "for 
use  in  the  disaster  area,  the  value  of  such 
hay.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  be- 
ing deducted  from  the  annual  payment 
applicable  to  such  acreage  ";  on  page  2, 
line  5,  after  "1962  ",  to  insert  "Any  de- 
duction made  from  conservation  reserve 
payments  because  of  any  hay  removal 
under  this  paragraph  or  because  of  graz- 
ing under  section  107^  a  •  <4>  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  any  sums  ex- 
pended by  the  producers,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  dollar  per  acre,  for  the  purposes 
of  gra.sshopper  control  operations  on  the 
acreage  from  which  the  hay  is  removed 
or  which  is  grazed":  in  line  20,  after  the 
word  "area",  to  insert  "by  livestock 
normally  maintained  in  the  disaster 
area,  the  value  of  such  grazing  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  annual  payment  ap- 
plicable to  such  acreage"  ;  and.  after  line 
21,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

.Sec.  3.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  sentence  and  adding  to  such  sentence 
the  following:  "and  shall  make  feed  owned 
or  controlled  by  it  available  at  any  price  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  current  f\ip- 
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port  price  for  such  feed  Cor  a  comparable 
price  if  there  is  no  current  support  price  i  for 
assistance  in  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  livestock  in  any  area  of  the  United 
States  where,  because  of  fio.Kl.  drought,  fire, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  storm,  disease.  In- 
sect infestation,  or  other  catastrophe  in  such 
area,  the  Secretary  determines  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  which  warr.-jnts  such  assistance, 
sxich  feed  to  be  made  available  only  to  per- 
sons who  do  not  have,  and  are  unable  to 
obtain  through  normal  channels  of  trade 
without  undue  financial  hard.ship  sufficient 
leed  Jtjr  ll\estock  owned  by  iheni   " 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Unu^e  of 
Repre'tentativr.t  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre'!^!  a^^ficmbled .  That  sec- 
tion 107(a|(3)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
tiie  end  thereof  the  followmj?  "The  Secre- 
tary may.  if  he  determines  it  necessary,  per- 
mit the  removal  of  hay  from  conservation 
reserve  acreage  adjacent  to  or  nearby  the 
disaster  area  for  use  in  the  disaster  area,  the 
value  of  such  hay.  as  determined  by  the  .Sec- 
retary, belne  deduct^ed  from  the  annual 
payment  applicable  to  sucli  acreage.  The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  j^ermit  the  re- 
moval of  hay  froni  conser-ation  reserve  acre- 
age i^ecause  of  dani.ige.  iiardsliip.  or  suffer- 
ing catised  by  severe  dru  Mght.  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  e.xptrc  on  June  30. 
1962.  Any  deduction  m.ide  from  con.serva- 
tion  reserve  payments  because  of  any  hay 
removal  under  this  paragrapii  or  because  of 
grazing  under  sectiin  lUTiai  i4)  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  any  suin.s  expended  by  t)ie 
producer,  but  nut  to  exceed  one  dollar  per 
acre,  for  the  purpo.^es  of  grasshopper  control 
operations  on  the  acreage  from  wlilch  the 
hay  is  removed  or  'vhich  is  grazed" 

Sec.  2.  Section  lCi7(a)  (4)  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  is  amended  by  iddmg  at  the  end  thereof 
tlie  following:  'Under  the  autliorlty  to  per- 
mit grazing  on  cor.servatlon  reserve  acreage 
in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or 
suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natur.il  disaster,  the  Secretary  may,  if 
he  determines  It  necessary  permit  the  graz- 
ing of  conservatior.  reserve  acreage  adjacent 
to  or  nearby  the  disaster  area  by  livestock 
normally  maintained  in  the  disaster  area,  the 
value  of  such  grazing  to  be  deducted  from 
the  annual  payir.ent  applicable  to  such 
acreage." 

Sec  3  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  the  peri<xl  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
sentence  and  adding  to  such  sentence  the 
following:  "and  shall  make  feed  owned  or 
controlled  by  it  available  at  any  price  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  current  sup- 
port price  for  such  feed  ( or  a  comparable 
price  If  there  is  ro  current  support  price  i 
for  assistance  in  the  preservation  and  main- 
tenance of  livestock  in  any  area  of  the 
United  States  where,  because  of  flood, 
drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
disease.  Insect  inlestation,  or  other  catas- 
trophe in  such  area,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  an  emergency  exists  which  war- 
rants such  assistance,  siich  feed  to  be  made 
available  only  to  j^ersons  who  do  not  have, 
and  are  unable  to  obtain  through  normal 
channels  of  trade  without  undue  financial 
hardship,  sufficien ,  feed  for  livestock  owned 
by  them." 

Mr.  MANSFIIXD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  be  ccinsidered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc;  and  '"-hat  the  bill,  as  thus 
amended,  be  regarded  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  has  been 


cosponsored  by  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota  1  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senators  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  Burdick  and  Mr.  Young], 
the  Senators  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Wiley  1.  and  the 
Senators  from  South  Dakota  (  Mr.  Mundt 
and  Mr.  Case). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  submitted  by  the  Senator  fiom 
Georgia  IMr.  Talmadge  i ,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
529  I  is  as  follows: 

This  bill  woiUd  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture  to  permit  removal  of  hay 
from,  or  grazing  on,  conservatior,  reserve 
lands  adjacent  to  or  near  disaster  areas 
With  the  committee  amendments  It  would 
also  permit  the  sale  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  feed  at  any  price  not  below 
75  percent  of  the  support  price,  in  any  dis- 
aster area  wliere  because  of  drc  tight  or 
other  catastrophe,  such  action  is  needed: 
and  provide  for  grasshopper  contro'. 

The  committee  amendments — 

(!)  restrict  the  hay  Harvesting  and  pr.iz- 
ir.i^  l)rovisions  to  hay  to  be  used  in  the  dis- 
aster area  and  to  grazing  by  livestock 
normally  maintained  in  the  disaster  area; 

(2)  require  the  value  of  such  hay  or 
grazing  to  be  deducted  from  the  annual 
payment  applicable  to  the  acreage  har\csted 
or  grazed. 

(3)  permit  the  Secretary  to  reduce  any 
deduction  from  the  annual  payment  in  the 
disaster  area  or  adjacent  or  nearby  area  on 
account  of  permitted  haying  or  grazing  by 
up  to  $1  to  compensate  the  producer  for 
expenditures  for  grasshopper  control  on  the 
lands  hayed  or  grazed;   and 

(4>  permit  the  Commodity  Cred  t  Corpo- 
ration to  make  feed  available  at  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  support  price  for 
maintenance  of  livestock  in  disaster  areas. 
Such  teed  relief  could  be  made  only  to  farm- 
ers in  financial  need  of  such  assistance. 

The  authority  to  permit  removr.l  of  hay 
wo'.'.Id  expire  June  30.  1962. 


Departmental  Views 

DEP.\RTMENT  of  AGRICtT-TTJRE. 

Office  of  the  Secret.^et. 
Washington,  July  10.  1961. 

Hon    Al-LFN  J    E^LENDER. 

Chairman,  Committee  ori   Agriculture  and 
Forestry,   U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  Senate  bill  2197, 
on  which  the  Department  has  been  :-equested 
to  report,  would  amend  sections  107(a)(3) 
and  (4)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  upon  certification  of  necessity 
by  the  Governor  of  a  Suat«  the  Secretary 
may.  if  he  determines  it  necessary  to  allevi- 
ate damage,  hardship  or  suffering  caused  by 
severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster within  a  designated  disaster  area,  per- 
mit grazing  or  removal  of  hay  from  conserva- 
tion reserve  acreage  in  areas  adjacent  to  or 
nearby  the  designated  disaster  area.  Tlie  ap- 
proval of  the  contract  signer  to  per:Tiit  graz- 
ing or  removal  of  hay  from  sucli  acreage 
would  be  required. 

This  Department  recommends  that  the 
bill  be  passed  with  an  amendment  which 
would  give  the  Secretary  more  floiible  au- 
thority to  supply  livestock  feed  In  emergency 
areas. 

Under  the  soil  bank  program,  the  Secre- 
tary may  permit  grazing  and  the  removal 
of  hay  from  conservation  reserve  acreage 
within  a  designated  disaster  area.     The  ef- 


fect of  S  2197  is  to  provide  the  same  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  applicable  to  con- 
servation reserve  acreage  in  areas  adjacent 
to  or  nearby  designated  disaster  area.';  and  on 
the  same  basis. 

.Should  this  bill  become  law.  it  is  con- 
templated that: 

1  The  Department  will  function  under 
this  authority  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
presently  operating  within  designated  dis- 
aster areas 

2  Operations  would  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  State  and  county  ASC  com- 
mittees. 

3  Hay  removal  or  grazing  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  county  committee  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  farmer  who  would  agree  to 
relet  grazing  rights  to  victims  of  the  desig- 
nated drought  area  or  to  sell  hay  only  to 
such  person.^  at  not  to  exceed  a  fair  value 
estimated  by  the  county  committee. 

4  Conservation  reserve  payments  other- 
wise due  on  such  land  would  be  reduced  by 
the  county  committer's  appraised  value  of 
the  grazing  or  the  hay. 

Theie  w;ll  be  some  additional  administra- 
tive costs  :f  this  legislation  is  enacted.  The 
additional  cost  will  depend  on  the  extent  of 
natural  disasters  calling  for  such  action 
Tlie  additional  expense  would  probably  aver- 
age about  $10  per  farm  taking  advantage  of 
the  action  authorized. 

A  proposed  section  3  which  would  f'mend 
section  407  o:  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  .imended.  is  attached.  It  provides  that 
CCC  on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cvilture  may  deem  In  the  public  interest 
shall  make  feed  owned  or  controlled  by  it 
available  for  assistance  in  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  livestock  in  any  area  of 
the  United  States  where,  because  of  flood, 
drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
disease,  insect  infestation,  or  other  catas- 
trophe, the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  warrants  such 
assistance. 

The  Department  is  desirous  of  giving  all 
reasonable  assistance  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble to  farmers  in  areas  which  have  sustained 
damage  from  natural  disasters.  Existing  leg- 
islation sometimes  makes  this  impossible. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  permit 
more  expeditious  relief  under  section  407 
since  assistance  would  not  be  confined  to 
major  disaster  areas  as  determined  under 
Public  Law  875.  81st  Congress,  and  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  make  CCC  stocks  of 
feed  grain  available  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  most  fitting  to  the  existing 
emergency. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L  Freeman. 


Sec  3.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
sentence  and  adding  to  such  sentence  the 
following:  "and  shall  make  feed  owned  or 
controlled  by  it  available  for  assistance  In 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  live- 
stock in  any  area  of  the  United  States  where, 
because  of  flood,  drought,  flre.  hurricane, 
earthquake,  storm,  disease,  insect  infestation 
or  other  castastrophe.  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  an  emergency  exists  which  war- 
rants such  assistance." 

chances  in  existing  law 
In  compliance  with  subsection  (41  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the 
bill,  as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (exist- 
ing law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed 
in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  In 
italic,  existing  law  in  which  no  change  is 
proposed  is  shown  in  roman  i  ; 

SOIL     BANK     ACT 

Sec  107  (ai  To  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  title  the  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized  to  enter   into  contracts  for  periods   of 
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uot  less  than  three  years  with  producers  de- 
temUned  by  him  to  have  control  for  the  con- 
tract period  of  the  farms  covered  by  the 
contract  wherein  the  producer  shall  agree; 

«  •  •  «  * 

(3)  Not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the 
acreage  established  in  protective  vegetative 
cover,  excepting  timber  (in  accordance  with 
sound    forestry    management)    and    wildlife 

or  other  natural  products  of  such  acreage 
which  do  not  increase  supplies  of  feed  for 
domestic  animals,  and  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may,  with  the  approval  of  the  con- 
tract signers,  permit  hay  to  be  removed  from 
such  acreage  if  the  Secretary,  after  certifi- 
cation by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for 
removal  of  hay  from  such  acreage,  deter- 
mines that  it  is  necessary  to  permit  removal 
of  hay  from  such  acreage  in  order  to  allevi- 
ate damage,  hardship,  or  suffering  caused 
by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster.  The  Secretary  may,  if  he  dcter- 
minei  it  necessary,  permit  the  removal  of 
hay  from  conscriatLon  reserve  acreage  ad- 
jacent to  or  nearby  the  disaster  area  for 
use  in  the  disaster  area,  the  value  of  such 
hay,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  being 
deducted  from  the  annual  payment  appli- 
cable to  such  acreage.  The  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  permit  the  removal  of  hay  from 
conservation  reserve  acreage  because  of 
damage,  hardship,  or  suffering  caused  by 
"evere  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disas- 
ter shall  expire  on  Junp  .30.  1962.  Any  de- 
duction made  from  conservation  rescrvr 
payjnents  because  of  any  hay  removal  under 
this  paragraph  or  becau':e  of  grazing  under 
'section  107ia){4)  may.  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  any  S7ims  expended  by  the  producer, 
but  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  per  acre,  for 
the  purposes  of  grasshopper  control  opera- 
tions on  the  acreage  from  ichtch  the  hay  is 
removed  or  which  is  graicd. 

(4 1  Not  t<j  graze  ar.y  acreage  established 
In  protective  vegetative  cover  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1959,  or  such  later  date  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  contract,  except  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  103 1  a )  ( 3  i  hereof: 
and  If  such  acreage  is  grazed  at  the  end  of 
such  period,  to  graze  such  acreage  during  the 
remainder  of  the  period  covered  by  the  con- 
tract in  accordance  with  sov.nd  pasture  man- 
agement. 

Under  the  aiitliority  to  pTrmt  grazing  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  in  order  to 
alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or  suffering 
caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  the  Secretary  may.  if  he 
determines  it  necessary,  permit  the  grazing 
of  conservation  reserve  acreage  adjacent  to 
or  nearby  the  disaster  area  by  livestock 
normally  maintained  in  the  di.'sastcr  area, 
[he  value  of  such  grazing  to  be  deducted 
from  the  annual  pai^nu-nt  applicable  to  such 
acreage. 

ACRICtJLTXJRAL  .\CT  OF   194  9 

Sec.  407.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration may  sell  any  farm  commodity 
owned  or  controlled  by  it  at  any  price  not 
prohibited  by  this  section.  In  determining 
sales  policies  for  basic  agricultural  commodi- 
ties or  storable  nonbasic  commodities  the 
Corporation  should  give  consideration  to  the 
establishing  of  .'juch  policies  with  respect 
to  prices,  terms,  and  cjnditions  as  it  deter- 
mines wiU  not  discourage  or  deter  manu- 
f;iCturers,  processors,  aiid  dealers  from 
acquiring  and  carrying  normal  inventories 
of  the  comni?dity  of  the  current  crop.  The 
C^'.rpvjration  shall  not  sell  any  b.isic  agri- 
cultural commodity  nr  storable  nonbasic 
commodity  at  less  than  5  per  centum  above 
the  current  support  price  for  such  com- 
modity, plus  reasonable  carrying  charges: 
Provided.  That  effective  with  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  for  the  1961  crop,  tlie 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or 
exira  long  staple  cotton  for  unrestricted  use 
at   less   T'lan.    15   rer   centum   ab.  v?   the  cir- 


rent  support  price  for  cotton  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges,  except  that  the  Cor- 
poration may,  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so 
as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly,  sell 
for  unrestricted  use  at  the  market  price  at 
the  time  of  sale  a  number  of  bales  of  cotton 
equal  to  the  number  of  bales  by  which  tlie 
national  marketing  quota  for  such  market- 
ing year  is  reduced  below  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  for  such 
marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The  lore- 
golng  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  (A) 
sales  for  new  or  byproduct  tises:  (B)  sales 
of  pcantits  and  oilseeds  tor  the  extraction  of 
oil:  (C)  sales  for  seed  or  feed  if  such  sales 
will  not  substantially  impair  any  price-5tip- 
port  program:  (D)  sales  of  commotiitles 
which  have  substantially  deterior<ited  in 
quality  or  as  to  which  tlicre  is  a  danger  of 
loss  or  waste  through  deterioration  or  spoil- 
age; (El  sales  for  the  purpoise  of  establishing 
claims  iurising  out  of  contract  or  again:  t  per- 
sons who  have  committed  fraud,  misrepre- 
sentation, or  other  wrongiul  acts  with  re- 
spect to  the  commodity;  iF)  Siiles  for  export; 
(G)  sales  of  wool;  and  (H)  Siiles  for  uther 
than  primary  uses.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  the  Corporation,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
in  thr.  public  interest,  shall  make  available 
any  farm  commodity  or  product  thereof 
owned  or  controlled  by  It  for  use  in  relieving 
distress  (1)  in  any  area  in  the  United  States 
declared  by  the  President  to  be  an  acute  dis- 
tress area  because  of  unemployment  or  other 
economic  cause  if  the  President  finds  that 
stich  use  will  not  displace  or  Interfere  with 
normal  m.irketing  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  (2 1  in  connection  with  any  major 
disaster  determined  by  the  President  to 
warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  Public  Law  875.  Eighty-first 
Congress,  as  amended  (42  US.C.  1855)  and 
shall  make  feed  oicned  or  controlled  by  it 
available  at  any  price  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  current  support  price  for  such 
feed  (or  a  comparable  price  if  there  is  no 
current  suppo'-t  price)  for  assistance  in  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  livestock 
in  any  area  of  the  United  States  where,  be- 
cause of  flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane, 
earthquake,  storm,  disease,  insect  infesta- 
tion, or  othfr  cat  i.'.t'-ophe  in  such  area,  the 
Secretary  dcfrrrn-'i-^s  that  an  emergency 
exi'sf-;  ivhirh  ivarraJit^  svch  assistance,  such 
feed  to  be  made  available  only  to  persons 
w>io  do  nut  havr.  and  are  unable  to  obtain 
through  normal  cha'uiels  of  trade  without 
undue  financial  hardship,  sufficient  feed  for 
livestock  ou-ned  by  them.  Except  on  a  re- 
imbursable basi.-.  the  Corporation  shall  not 
bepr  any  costs  in  connection  with  making 
stich  commodity  available  beyond  the  cost 
of  the  commodities  to  the  Corporation  in 
store  and  the  handling  atid  transportation 
costs  in  making  delivery  of  the  commodity 
to  desigti.Tted  agencies  at  one  or  more  cen- 
tral locations  in  each  St.Ue,  Nor  shall  the 
foregoing  restrictions  apply  to  sales  of  com- 
modities the  disposition  of  which  is  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  the  effective  and  efficient 
conduct  of  the  Corporation's  operations  be- 
cause of  the  small  quantities  Involved,  or 
because  of  age,  location  or  questionable  con- 
tinued storabillty.  but  such  sales  shall  be 
offset  by  such  purcha;;es  of  commodities  as 
the  Corporation  determines  are  necessary  to 
prevent  such  sales  from  substatitially  im- 
pairing any  price-support  program,  but  In 
uo  event  shall  the  purchase  price  exceed  the 
then  current  support  price  for  such  com- 
modities. For  the  pt;rposes  of  tills  section. 
sales  for  expi.rt  sh.ill  not  only  Include  sales 
made  on  condition  that  the  identical  com- 
modities sold  be  exported,  but  shall  also  In- 
clude sales  made  on  condition  that  commodi- 
ties of  llie  s.une  kind  and  of  comparable 
value  or  quantity  be  exported,  either  in  raw 
";■  prorcFscd  form. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  reflects  a  very  practi- 
cal situation.  Emergency  legislation 
was  limited  in  its  interpretation  to  the 
granng  of  lands  in  the  soil  bank,  but 
was  limited  in  its  interpretation  to  the 
so-called  drought-disaster  counties,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Northwest.  Obviously 
the  needs  for  hay  and  feed  could  only  be 
supplied  by  utilizing  lands  where  grass 
had  grown.  The  present  bill  is  intended 
to  correct  the  intei-pretation  that  the 
eailier  legislation  received  during  its 
history  in  the  House,  as  I  understand, 
where  it  had  been  explained  that  the 
haying  would  take  place  only  in  the  dis- 
aster counties.  Obviously  the  relief  had 
come  from  countries  which  were 
di.saster  couiities.  The  present  measure 
is  intended  to  permit  haying  and  grazing 
in  areas  adjacent  to  the  disaster  coun- 
ties on  the  so-called  soil  bank  acres. 
Through  action  of  the  committee,  sev- 
eral safeguards  have  been  written  into 
the  measure  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
foiage  from  destroying  the  natural  mar- 
kets. At  the  same  time  the  amendments 
are  designed  to  guard  against  exorbitant 
pricing  for  thase  who  are  suffering  dis- 
aster. I  think  the  proposed  legislation 
is  well  conceived  and  should  be  piomptly 
passed.  < 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
the  emergency  drou"ht  bill,  of  which  I 
am  a  coauthor,  and  the  amendments 
which  were  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee, which  go  beyond  the  utilization  of 
hay  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  disaster 
ai'eas.  Two  very  important  additions 
were  added  by  the  committee  which  are 
of  importance  to  the  Senate,  becau.se 
they  would  be  of  great  help  around  the 
country  in  meeting  disaster  conditions, 
whether  caused  by  drou  jht,  flood,  hur- 
ricane, severe  prairie  fiie,  grasshopper 
plague,  or  other  cause. 

The  first  amendment  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
available  to  producers  in  the  disaster 
areas  Government  feeds  at  a  price  set  at 
not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the  1961 
price-support  program. 

This  procedure  would  make  feed  avail- 
able to  producers  who  have  been  under 
severe  economic  pressure  because  of 
natural  disaster,  and  provide  an  opp>or- 
tunity  for  them  to  keep  their  herds  to- 
gether, and  an  opp>ortunity  to  do  some- 
thing to  provide  for  themselves  the  feed 
which  nature  has  denied  them  through 
this  economic  disaster.  This  is  a  pro- 
jection of  what  the  Senate  did  in  the 
previous  Congress  when  it  passed  a  bill 
intrcxiuced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  meet  an  emergency  in 
the  Midwest,  and  which  provided  a 
somewhat  analogous  provision  for  those 
producers.  The  program  has  worked 
out  very  successfully.  I  am  glad  the  ex- 
periment initiated  by  my  bill  has  worked 
.so  effectively. 

The  second  addition  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
provides  that  from  the  money  which 
is  received  from  the  purchase  of  hay 
from  the  adjacent  areas,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  given  pei'missive 
authority  to  allocate  not  to  exceed  $1  an 
acre  to  help  eliminate  the  grasshopper 
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menace  in  those  areas  which  have  been 
harvested.  This  suggestion  was  brought 
to  the  attention  ol  the  committee  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Noi-th 
Dakota  I  Mi-.  Young  1.  who  has  pointed 
out  from  his  exjierience  as  a  farmer 
that  when  hay  is  cut  in  such  areas,  a 
refuge  which  has  been  found  by  the 
grasshoppers  is  destroyed,  and  the 
grasshoppers  immediately  hop  or  fly  out 
of  the  cut  fields  into  the  ad.iacenl  fields 
and  begin  their  depreriiitions. 

As  a  consequence,  it  was  thought  wise 
by  the  committe<?  to  add  a  provision 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, under  these  circumstances,  per- 
missive authoi"ity  to  allocate  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1  an  acre  to  the  farmers  in  that 
area  so  that  they  can  spray  the  grass- 
hoppers and  do  whatever  is  fiecessary  to 
help  eliminate  the  spread  of  the  gra.ss- 
hopper  menace  to  ad.iacent  areas.  Sen- 
ator Young  deserves  ital  credit  for  his 
leadership  on  this  matter. 

I  thought  the  Senate  should  know 
about  those  two  important  provisions 
added  by  the  committee  because  they, 
too.  help  to  meet  the  emeigcncy  situa- 
tions confronted  by  ranchers  and  farm- 
ers in  the  disaster  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  furllier  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thiid  reading,  and  v. as  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MUTUAL    EDUCATIONAL    AND    CVl.- 
TURAL  EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1154>  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
Intel-national  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  thi-ough  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  pendiiig  amendent.  I  .should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  think  the  amendment 
refers  to  an  important  depai-ture  upon 
which  the  Senate  should  voice  its  col- 
lective judgment  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  about  utilizing  the  i*emaining 
22  minutes  of  my  time  as  I  am  in  hav- 
ing a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. If  we  can  contrive  a  way.  by 
unanimous  consent  or  otherwise,  to  bring 
Senators  to  the  floor  in  order  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my  amendment. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  majority 
of  the  time  which  has  been  allocated 
to  this  side. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  do  so  un- 
der the  circumstances,  but  I  seek  the 
guidance  and  cooperatiori  of  the  ma- 
joi'ity  leader  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleik  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  aiid  nays  were  ordereci. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes.  I  regret  that  it  is 
necessaiy  to  press  the  amendment,  but 
if  we  are  to  keep  this  program  in  the 
foim  in  which  it  has  operated  so  suc- 
ce.'^sfully  for  the  past  dozen  yeai-s.  and 
if  we  are  not  going  to  open  the  door  en- 
tirely to  the  payment  for  bringing  in- 
numerable dependents  to  this  country. 
It  IS  essential  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Aikansas  has  just 
read  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Under  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  h?  is  ex- 
actly right,  that  the.'ie  limitations  on 
dependents  have  prevailed.  However,  the 
proposed  language  removes  these  limita- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  commit- 
tee repoi-t  itself  say.s — and  I  quoU'  from 
l)age  13  of  the  report: 

The   section — 

That  is  the  section  under  considera- 
tion now — 

The  section  also  is  intended  to  broc  den  the 
existing  authority  to  provide  for  certain  ex- 
penses of  accompanying  dependents,  whose 
travel  and  transportation  may  now  be  pro- 
vided to  a  limited  degree  under  existing 
legi.':I;it  :on 

Let  us  lake  a  look  at  the  bill  to  see 
how  much  we  will  broaden  it.  We  will 
broaden  it  to  include  the  pui'poses  of 
section  102  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 
F.  1154.  What  does  the  section  provide? 
It  provides  for  "visits  and  interchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  of  leaders,  experts  in  fields  of 
specialized  knowledge  or  skill,  and  other 
influential  or  distinguished  persons," 

That  lariguage  expands  the  subject  far 
beyond  the  occasional  payment  for  the 
visit.s  by  dependents  who  are  visiting 
scholars  or  professors,  which  is  now  au- 
thorized under  existing  legislation. 

Then  we  read  in  the  next  subsection 
a  further  expansion,  which  could  place 
a  great  burden  on  the  taxpayers  by 
bringing  other  dependents  to  this  coun- 
try under  the  proposed  program,  because 
subsection  'ii'  includes  tours  in  coun- 
tries abroad  by  creative  and  performing 
aitists  and  athletes  from  the  United 
.States,  individually  and  in  groups,  rep- 
resenting any  field  of  the  arts,  sports, 
or  any  other  form  of  cultural  at- 
tainment. 

It  pi'ovidcs  not  only  for  the  exchange. 
V  ith  dependents,  but  also  for  the  re- 
verse programs.  It  provides  for  any 
people  coming  from  abroad  engaging  in 
the  fields  of  arts,  sports,  or  any  other 
form  of  cultural  attainment.  They  may 
have  their  dependents  paid  for  regard- 
less of  the  number  and  regardless  of  the 
length  of  their  stay. 

Then  we  go  even  further  in  subsection 
I  iii  I  : 

The  United  States  representation  in  in- 
ternational artistic,  dramatic,  musical, 
sports,  and  other  cultviral  festivals,  competi- 
tions, meetings,  and  like  exhibitions  and  as- 
semblies. 

It  provides  for  the  reverse,  for  anyone 
coming  to  this  country  to  participate  in 


an  artistic  performaiice  or  dramatic  per- 
formance. As  I  pointed  out  yesterday, 
that  would  include  the  Bolshoi  Ballet 
troupe  coming  over  here,  or  any  musical 
activity,  such  as  a  great  band  or  a  great 
orchestra.  Their  dependents  could  come 
here  and  their  coming  would  be  paid  for 
by  our  American  taxpayers  unless  the 
type  of  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
and  which  is  presently  before  the  Senate 
is  adopted.  It  includes  sports,  such  as 
baseball  teams  and  basketball  teams, 
even  the  Russian  chess  team,  or  golfers. 
They  could  all  come  to  this  couiitry  and 
bring  their  dependents.  We  would  pick 
up  the  tab  for  their  expenses  while  they 
were  here,  and  for  their  living  costs,  and 
if  one  of  them  should  sustain  an  acci- 
dent, also  the  cost  of  the  hospitalization: 
and.  of  course,  if  one  of  them  should  die 
heie.  there  would  be  included  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  body  back  to  his  home 
country. 

This  points  up  what,  it  seems  to  me. 
IS  a  chronic  difficulty  which  confronts 
us  in  the  Senate.  We  start  cut  w  ith  a 
very  fine  program — and  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  exchange  and  cultural  program 
IS  an  outstanding  pi-ogram — and  then 
we  begin  to  load  it  up  and  expand  it 
and  enlarge  it  by  providing  additional 
authority,  until  finally  it  becomes  a  co- 
lo,ssal  expense, 

I  recognize  that  m  this  age  of  SSS — 
thesv.ift  spendine  sixties — it  has  become 
old-  fashioiied  to  mention  the  word 
err  nomv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time- 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  trust  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  is  not  using  his  gavel  to 
hammer  me  out  of  order  because  I  have 
mentioned  economy  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  only  to  remind  me  that  my 
time  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  4  addi- 
tional minutes.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
can  do  about  it.  I  do  not  have  too  much 
hope  from  discussing  this  important  sub- 
ject successfully  in  the  presence  if  iiik- 
welis  and  sand  pots  on  the  desks  of 
Senatois,  and  I  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  communicate  to  Seiiators.  who 
are  bu.sy  elsewhere,  what  they  are  being 
asked  to  do. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Under  existing  law, 
the  authority  to  bring  dependents  to  the 
country  is  not  given.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  not  given  except, 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
pointed  out.  in  limited  cases  under  the 
interpretation  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, under  which  interpretation  a  per- 
son can  be  brought  to  this  country  if  he 
is  the  dependent — the  wife  or  child  or 
mother  or  .someone  in  the  immediate 
family — of  an  exchange  scholar  or  pro- 
fessor. The  proposal  now  before  the 
Senate  would  expand  this  highly  meri- 
torious consideration  to  hosts  of  visitors, 
including  athletic  teams  and  visiting 
dramatic  troupes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  No  matter  how 
many  children  w-ere  involved? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No  matter  how  many 
children  were  involved.     This  opens  it 
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up  wide.  It  provides  specifically  that 
dependents  of  a  professor,  for  example, 
may  be  brought  here,  or  perhaps  two 
wives,  if  the  professor  happens  to  be 
from  a  coimtry  where  they  have  differ- 
ent marriage  ethics,  or  a  different  con- 
cept of  family  life.  He  may  happen  to 
be  a  multiple-wife  individual,  and  he 
could  bring  those  people  here.  Of 
course  it  is  important  that  we  maintain 
good  relations  with  the  Arab  world  and 
the  Mohammedan  world.  Therefore,  if 
a  Mohammedan  scholar  has  4  wives  and 
40  children,  he,  too,  would  be  eligible  to 
be  brought  here  under  the  proposal. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  poses  what  to 
my  mind  would  be  a  rather  ridiculous 
extension,  except  that  it  would  not  be 
mandatory. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  not  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  discretionary 
with  someone  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  will  pay  the  costs  of  bringing 
these  people  over. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  entirely  discre- 
tionary. In  that  respect,  it  seems  to  me. 
we  are  running  into  a  very  serious 
matter  of  diplomatic  relations,  in  the 
creation  of  good  will.  Obviously  an  ad- 
ministrator, confronted  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  is  going  to  be  re- 
luctant to  tell  an  Arab  with  40  children 
and  4  wives  to  have  them  come  here, 
and  probably  would  in  a  case  like  that 
discriminate  in  favor  of  a  Scandinavian 
professor  with  2  children  and  1 
wife.  That  is  not  any  way  to  create 
good  will.  That  is  not  the  way  to  try 
to  win  friends  and  influence  people,  by 
giving  an  administrator  a  right  to  dis- 
criminate which  he  must  necessarily 
have  to  exercise,  because  of  his  fear  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  to  reject 
certain  people  simply  because  they  have 
a  different  system  of  marriage  ethics 
than  the  one  we  have  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  made  a  convincing 
case.  Even  if  his  amendment  is  re- 
jected, I  believe  he  has  performed  a 
.service,  becau.se  we  must  understand 
that  whoever  administers  the  program 
will  be  in  much  trouble  with  Congress 
if  he  permits  such  abuses  as  the  Senator 
has  referred  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  not  be  an 
abuse  if  Con2;re,ss  passes  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  think  the  administrator 
would  have  a  very  definite  obligation  to 
treat  a  visitor  from  a  Mohammedan 
countiT.  who  brought  his  40  children 
with  him,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  he 
treated  a  visitor  from  a  Scandinavian 
country  who  brought  a  small  family  with 
him. 

If  we  make  this  proposal  the  official 
American  policy  by  adopting  it  in  this 
vote,  I  certainly  would  not  expect  the 
administrator  to  create  ill  will  through- 
out the  world  by  discriminating  against 
people  who  have  large  families  and  mul- 
tiple wives;  and  I  hope  he  would  not. 
It  is  highly  important  that  we  create 
-ood  will  in  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world  and  not  limit  this  concession,  this 
cratuity,  this  extension  of  the  franking 
privilege  to  include  the  travel  of  depend- 
ents  throughout   our  countiy,   only  to 


certain  select  groups  from  selected  area.s 
of  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  have  any  figures  to 
show  the  cost,  to  date,  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  part  of  the  program: 
namely,  the  very  limited  travel  which  is 
permitted  dependents  under  present 
regulations? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  cost  now  is  only 
a  few  million  dollars  because,  as  the 
Senator  has  correctly  pointed  nut.  undrr 
existing  law  travel  is  severely  circum- 
scribed. It  is  limited  to  one  dependent. 
It  is  limited  to  certain  catcuone.s  of 
dependents  who  enter  the  country  with 
certain  types  of  foreign  visitors.  It  is 
working  well. 

The  proposal  of  the  committee  would 
open  wide  the  sate  to  include  everyone 
for  all  purposes,  rc'J:i;  dle.ss  of  the  num- 
ber of  dependents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICF.R,  Tb.e 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mi.  President.  I  yield 
myself   1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  tliat  accu- 
rate figures  probably  a!e  not  available, 
but  does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
have  any  estimated  fi"urcs  as  to  the 
probable  ccst  of  such  a  program  if  all 
the  wives  and  all  the  children  of  ex- 
change vi.sitors  were  permitted  to  come 
into  thi,-;  country? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  that  would  be 
impossible  to  estimate.  I  have  been  in 
foreign  countries  and  have  visited  with 
families  so  large  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  charter  a  plane  to  brin^  them  all 
to  this  countiy.  That  could  be  very  ex- 
pensive, unless  we  rejected  this  proposal. 
I  believe  it  is  impos.ible  to  calculate  the 
expen.se.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee appropriates  funds  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  Tlie  administrator 
would  have  to  determine  how  mucli 
money  he  was  willinc,'  to  devote  to  this 
purpose.  But  there,  acain,  we  should 
not  beyin  a  process  of  discrimination 
among  our  foreii4n  friends,  with  whom 
we  di.sire  to  maintain  cordial  relation- 
ships regardless  of  the  size  of  their 
families. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  propo.sal  in 
the  bill  include  members  of  the  imme- 
diate family,  or  does  it  simply  use  the 
word  "dependents"? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  uses  the  word  de- 
pendents." I  assume  that  would  mean 
a  (hild,  a  mother,  a  wife. 

Mr  KEATING.  Does  it  refer  to  the 
dependent  members  of  the  immediate 
family? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes:  a  child,  a  wife,  a 
sister,  a  brother. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  they  were  living 
with  the  family,  would  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  or  wives  be  included? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  presume  that  the 
well-recognized  definition  of  "depend- 
ent" as  it  applies  in  the  fillin":  out  of  an 
income  tax  return  probably  would  be 
applicable  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  was  starting  to  say.  before  my  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  I  recognized  that  anyone  who  even 
mentions  the  word  "economy"  in  the 
Senate  this  year  is  accused  of  being 
hopo!e.s.sly  old  fashioned.  I  was  a  little 
fearful,  when  I  heard  the  gavel  fall,  that 
perhaps  I  was  even  out  of  order.  But 
if  I  am  not  required  to  take  my  seat  on 
the  ground  that  I  am  out  of  order  in 
discu.ssing  economy.  I  should  like  to 
si)eak  for  a  few  moments  about  economy, 
because  we  have  a  tremendous  need  in 
this  coimtry  for  necessary  survival  ex- 
penditures. That  makes  it  all  the  more 
es.sential  to  economize  in  other  areas. 

The  programs  comprised  in  the  Ful- 
brisht  Act,  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  and 
similar  acts  are  an  important  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  But  if  they  are  run 
into  the  ground  by  opening  up  the  gates 
to  the  extent  that  the  bill  provides.  I 
think  we  will  not  only  endanger  the 
program,  but  will  jeopardize  the  .sol- 
vency of  the  Government,  becau.^.e  we 
immediately  commit  ourselves  to  these 
vast  expenses. 

In  my  opinion.  t!>'  proposal  ha.s  one 
other  vei-y  .serious  deficiency.  Durinc  the 
12  years  the  Smith-Mimdt  Act  and  the 
Fulbriqht  Act  hnve  been  in  operation.  I 
have  had  the  experience,  and  I  feel  cei-- 
tain  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  hns  had 
similar  experience,  because  our  n.imes 
happen  to  be  attached  to  the  acts  of  a 
large  number  of  temjxDrary  students  in 
this  country  visiting  my  office  after 
their  tour  of  study  had  been  concluded. 
and  asking.  Can  you  not  help  me  to 
stay  in  the  United  States?" 

I  feel  ceitain  that  in  the  last  doz'^n 
years  more  than  50  such  students  have 
come  to  my  office.  They  are  almost 
tearful  when  they  enter.  They  like  our 
country,  and  that  is  fine.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Smith-Mundt  Act  is  not  to  induce 
the.se  persons  to  become  immigrants  to 
America,  but  is  intended  to  give  them 
the  thrill  and  the  privilege  of  attending 
school  in  America,  and  then  to  go  back 
to  their  homelands  and  inculcate  m 
their  own  countries  tho.se  elements  of 
our  society  and  economic  system  which 
they  like  and  approve. 

If  they  bring  their  whole  families  here 
with  them,  it  will  be  that  much  more 
difficult  to  persuade  them  to  retuin  to 
their  own  countries.  Under  the  act.  of 
course,  they  can  be  deported:  but  that 
IS  not  the  way  to  win  friends  and  influ- 
ence people.  So  long  as  their  families 
remain  at  home,  the  visitors  to  thi.s 
country  have  that  additional  magnet  to 
pull  them  back  after  their  tour  of  duty 
in  the  United  States  has  been  compleUd. 

So  on  the  basis  of  economy — which  I 
am  afraid  is  a  hopeless  plea  in  this 
body — in  the  interest  of  protecting  the 
program  and  making  it  work  for  the 
puipo.ses  for  which  it  is  intended,  which 
is  to  train  people  in  this  country  so  that 
they  may  return  to  their  home  coun- 
tries and  practice  those  things  they 
agree  to,  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 
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Mr,  MUNDT,  I  have  not  done  so,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr,  MI'NDT  I  yie'.d  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rol'. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,   it  is  so  ordered, 

Tfie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendm-^nt  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  The  yeas  and  nay.s  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  !Mr,  BieleI, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr  Byrd' 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  EngleI. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr  HartkeI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mi. 
Humphrey  1.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  KerrI.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
!  Mr.  Long',  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr  McClfil^nI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  I  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  ihe  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  Hr.MF'HREYl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Butler!, 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Marylaiid  would  vote 
yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr,  Byrd  I  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  IMr.  EngleI.  If 
iMesent  and  voting',  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr,  Bible!,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  IMr,  Chavez  1,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr,  KerrI.  and  t!ie  Senator 
from  Hawaii  1  Mr,  Long  1  would  each  vote 
"nay  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr,  Butler! 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Wiley  1  is  detained  on  oflicial  business. 

On  this  vot^  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr,  Butler!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey 1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  v  ould  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47. 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

I  No,  93] 

YEAS — 47 


Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Millpr 

Morton 

Mundt 

Pi  ouly 


A:  ken 

.^:^apr^L!n 

B.villPtt 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W 

Cttinon 

Carroll 

Church 

Clark 

D.jdd 

E!lfndi-r 

Fulbright 

Gore 

GrueiJiiig 


Allott 

Case  S,  Dak 

Fong 

Btall 

Cooper 

Goldwatcr 

Bennett 

Cotton 

H;ckenloopor 

BngKS 

C'.  I  it  is 

Holland 

Bridges 

D^rksen 

Hrtiska 

Hush 

Douglas 

Javlts 

Capehatt 

Dworshak 

John.'-lou 

Carlson 

Eastland 

Jordan 

Case,  N.J. 

Ervln 

Keating 

Vii 


Robertson 

Russell 

Siiltonstall 

Srhoeppel 

Scott 

Sniatherg 

Smith.  Maine 

NAYS — 42 

Hart 

HaydfU 

Hirkey 

Hin 

Jackson 

Kefauver 

Loug.  Mc, 

Magr.'.ison 

Maii-Iield 

McC\irthy 

M  Gie 

McNamara 

Melcalf 

Monronev 


Stennl= 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams  Del 
Young.  N  Ddk. 


Morse 

Moss 

Mubkie 

NcubergT 

Pas',  ore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

.Smith,  Ma«s. 

Sparkinnn 

,- vn.ington 

VVlii.ams,  N  J 

YaiborouRh 

Young,  Ohio 


.N'OT  VOTING  — 11 


Bible 
Buiier 
Bvrd,  Va, 
Ch-vtz 


EnRle 
Hartke 
Humphrey 
Kerr 


Lor.i:  Hawaii 

MfClellan 

Wiley 


MuNDTs     amendment     v%as 


So     Mr 
a    reed  to, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
w.'.s  adopted  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
t!)  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aL'reed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment, 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
ui>  my  amendment  "6-28-61 — A," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  It  is  pro- 
l)osed  on  paue  5.  lines  12  and  13,  to  strike 
out  ",  including  financing  the  attendance 
at  such  studies  by  per.sons  from  other 
count.nes". 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  can  dispose  of  this  amendment  rather 
quickly,  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  because  the  issue  is  very 
simple  and  clear.  The  question  is 
whether  we  want  to  now  extend  the  cx- 
chant^e  procram  so  that  the  US.  tax- 
ixayt  r  vill  be  paying  for  the  education 
of   foreign  students   in  foreijm  schools. 

Largely,  the  issue  is  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion abroad  before  we  finalize  the  deci- 
sion on  whether  there  is  to  be  Federal 
aid  to  education  at  home. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  the  U.S. 
agency  would  be  able  to  pay  the  travel 
expenses,  living  expenses,  and  tuition  of 
students  attending  foreign  schools,  in- 
stead -of  transferring  them  to  this  coun- 
try, as  was  intended  in  the  original  act, 
and  as  it  has  operated  so  successfully  in 
the  past, 

I  may  also  add,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  because  we  have  a  goodly 
number  of  Senators  present,  that  I  have 
only  two  other  amendments.  The  sec- 
ond amendment  would  deny  the  use  of 
these  funds  through  the  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  and  UNESCO,  and  keep 
the  funds  under  the  control  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government.  I  think  that  is  highly 
important. 

The  third  amendment  would  restore 
the  loyalty  clearance,  which  requirement 
we  have  had  so  successfully  for  12  years, 
and  not  permit  the  weakening  of  the 
loyalty  checks. 


I  am  proud  to  say  there  have  been  no 
instances  of  disloyal  persons  being  trans- 
ferred under  the  operation  of  the  F\il- 
bright  Act  or  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  I 
see  no  reason  in  the  world  to  loosen  tlie 
screen  and  to  open  up  the  floodgates. 

Those  are  the  three  final  amendments 
I  am  proposing. 

The  pending  amendment  would  deny 
authority  to  extend  the  exchange  pro- 
gram so  that  students  could  go,  for  ex- 
ample, from  a  home  in  Turkey  lo  the 
university  at  Heidelberg.  Germany,  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  bring 
the.se  students  to  this  country,  where 
they  can  experience  American  contact, 
where  they  can  be  on  American  college 
campuses,  where  they  can  live  in  Ameri- 
can homes,  and  attend  Amei'ican 
churches. 

The  whole  concept  of  the  program  is 
that,  throueh  these  exchanpcs.  the  per- 
sons wlio  come  to  this  country  will  tend 
to  carry  back  to  their  home  countries  a 
little  piece  of  America.  There  they  are 
able,  slowly  but  surely,  to  eradiate  and 
spread  this  concept  to  their  associates. 
I  think  that  is  a  sound  program. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  altogether  too 
costly  and  altogether  out  of  context  to 
the  program  to  extend  it  to  tiie  point 
where  students  may  go  from  an  un- 
developed country  to  a  college  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  or  some  other  country. 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  original  act,  there  was  au- 
thority for  support  of  American-sup- 
ported colleges  abroad,  like  Roberts  Col- 
lefie  and  like  the  American  university 
at  Beirut.  But,  as  the  committee  report 
itself  says,  this  proposal  extends  the 
authority  to  include  as.sistance  in  the 
establishment  of  such  schools  and  in- 
stitutions in  areas  where  they  do  not 
now  exist  and  to  provide  for  the  at- 
tendance of  students  thereon. 

My  main  concern  is  that  we  luin  a 
20od  pro,sram  when  we  carry  it  to  ex- 
treme. I  think  a  good  argument  could 
be  made  on  occasion  for  helping  a  stu- 
dent abroad  go  to  a  certain  college. 
But.  pood  gracious  Aunt  Nellie,  when 
we  are  taking  months  to  decide  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  Federal  aid  to 
education  in  this  countiy.  to  decide  to 
ex])and  such  aid  on  a  global  basis  is 
goinu  too  far  too  fast. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
third-country  exchange. 

I  re^erve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my.se  If  5  minutes. 

There  has  been  considerable  experi- 
ence in  seminars  which  have  been  cen- 
ters for  American  students,  usually  with 
Ameiican  professors,  very  often  with 
professors  who  have  been  sent  abroad 
under  tl.is  program,  where  they  have 
gathered  to::ether  in  certain  places.  I 
attended  one  at  Oxford. 

The  seminars  have  been  held  at  Salz- 
burg. Other  teachers  come  to  the  semi- 
nars— very  often  these  are  summer 
seminars — for  studies  relating  to  Amer- 
ica; usually  American  history,  the  Amer- 
ican constitutional  system,  the  American 
economy,  or  any  other  thing  pertinent 
to  America. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  most  economical  ways  we 
can  use  some  of  these  funds.  Travel 
Is  very  expensive.  It  is  very  expensive 
to  bring  people  from  many  remote  lands 
to  America.  Many  of  the  students,  es- 
pecially the  professors,  cannot  attend 
for  a  full  year.  This  program  enables 
these  people  to  get  a  very  satisfactory 
training  for  a  short  period  of  time  for 
a  minimum  of  money. 

We  had  a  program  at  Salzburg  for  a 
couple  of  years.    It  was  quite  successful. 

Instead  of  this  being  extravagant,  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  indi- 
cated, we  believe  and  the  administration 
believes  that  this  is  a  very  efficient  way 
to  spend  the  money.  We  get  as  much  or 
perhaps  more  for  our  money  from  these 
seminars  than  we  get  from  any  other 
activity  in  the  program.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  areas  like  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  which  are  quite  far  from 
America  geographically  and  to  which  the 
cost  of  travel  is  very  great. 

The  amendment  would  put  a  very 
severe  limitation  upon  the  administra- 
tion and  would  adversely  affect  the  pro- 
pram,  if  it  were  aereed  to.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
•Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  this  particular  amendment.  I 
supported  tlie  previous  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague,  but  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  educational  ex- 
change really  count,  we  must  have  a 
clear  understanding  it  is  education  we 
are  after.  There  must  be  freedom  to 
locate  education  where  it  will  be  the  most 
effective  and  will  do  the  most  good. 

In  my  own  experience,  I  have  found 
that  students  studying  under  American 
auspices  in  other  countries  Kct  the  flavor 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  as  effectively 
as  in  the  United  States.  There  is  great 
economy,  very  often,  both  in  respect  to 
travel  time  and  cost.  The  program  gives 
us  a  mobility  we  might  not  otherwise 
have.  It  carries  out  the  concept  that  our 
empire,  in  terms  of  education,  is  the 
world — is  the  mind  of  man. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  opposing  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  support. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
wish  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time?     Is  the  Senator  ready  to  vote? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long. 

In  addition  to  the  refresher  courses 
which  have  been  pointed  out,  the  com- 
mittee report  states  very  clearly  that 
this  type  of  program  can  be  attended  by 
foieifin  nationals  either  making  a  first 
contact  with  American  educational 
techniques  or  taking  refresher  courses. 
I  submit  that  is  going  too  far.  I  submit 
that  we  will  not  receive  the  maximum 
benefits  and  results  simply  by  trying  to 
assure  that  foreign  students,  no  matter 
how  meritorious  they  are,  receive  college 
educations. 

This  program  has  been  conceived  to 
be  one  of  bringing  students  to  America, 


where  they  get  much  more  than  an  edu- 
cation. These  students  get  to  see 
America.  They  read  American  news- 
papers; they  live  with  Americans. 
American  students  in  turn  go  abroad. 
There  is  an  entirely  new  emphasis  con- 
templated, Mr.  President,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  be  not  only  expensive 
but  also  will  open  up  an  entirely  new 
tyE>e  of  program  almost  impossible  to 
control. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  mentions 
that  for  a  while  this  was  done  at  Salz- 
burg. That  is  correct.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Congre.ss 
stopped  it.  It  is  not  done  now.  because 
it  proved  to  be  too  costly.  It  was  not 
giving  the  results  desired.  It  simply 
provided  a  nice  blanket  for  the  tran.s- 
porting  of  people  from  one  country  to 
another  at  American  expense. 

I  should  like  to  do  that,  if  we  had  an 
unbounded  amount  of  money  We  run 
out  of  money  at  times.  We  have  dil- 
ficulty  in  providing  for  our  own  edu- 
cational problems  in  this  counti-y.  Our 
American  dollars  are  not  unhmited  m 
quantity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  there  are  Amer- 
ican universities  in  various  countries.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  called  an 
American  university  or  not  now.  but 
Roberts  University  is  one,  at  Istanbul. 
One  is  located  at  Beirut.  I  think  tliere 
is  one  at  Cairo. 

Is  there  any  provision  in  the  Fulbright 
Act  or  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  which 
permits  grants  to  students  to  attend 
those  American  universities'' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  i.<  covered  in  the 
original  act.  Public  Law  402.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  change  it.  The  amend- 
ment would  knock  out  the  new  authority 
to  expand  the  prof;ram  to  other  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  amendment 
should  be  aoreed  to.  students  could  re- 
ceive grants  to  attend  those  American 
universities? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  amendment  would 
not  at  all  chant^e  the  provision  in  Pub- 
lic Law  402,  which  I  can  identify  for 
the  record  so  that  it  will  be  clear.  The 
section  in  the  original  act  which  covers 
that  matter  would  not  in  any  way  be 
changed.  It  is  included  in  the  basic  act, 
and  it  would  not  be  changed.  The 
amendment  deals  only  with  the  new  au- 
thority to  be  provided  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment,  and  then  I 
shall  be  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wpre  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  lantuasn  uhich 
the  Senator  is  asking  to  strike  new  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  or  is  it  contained  in 
existing  law? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  seeking  to  strike 
some  new  authority  to  be  granted  under 
the  bill.  There  is  language  in  the  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  American  schools 
abroad.     That  would  not  be  changed. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  language  "in- 
cluding financing  the  attendance  at  such 
studies  by  persons  from  other  countries" 
is  new,  and  that  is  what  the  Senator  is 
a.sking  to  strike. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  first? 

Mr.  MUNDT      I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  directed  a  question 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  He 
was  looking  for  the  section  in  the  law.  I 
."should  like  to  know  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  is  in  agreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  on  this  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  to  the  amend- 
ment':' 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  If  the  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to,  is  there  any 
provision  in  the  law  which  would  be 
continued  which  would  permit  students 
to  attend  American  universities  in  other 
countries,  such  as  the  American  uni- 
versity in  Beirut,  or  the  one  at  Cairo? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Only  if  the  stu- 
dent came  from  that  same  country. 

Mr,  COOPER.  The  i^iudent  could  at- 
tend those  universities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  language  of  the 
committee  bill,  I  am  sure,  does  not  strike 
the  provision  of  Public  Law  402  per- 
mittin;;  ?s.<isfance  to  those  schools. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHl .    No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.   MUNDT,      It   does   not    strike   it, 

Mr.  D\^•ORSHAK.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr,  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr,  DWORSHAK.  Under  the  pro- 
vision m  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written, 
'.vould  It  be  possible  to  finance  the  edu- 
cation of  some  person  abroad  in  a  col- 
lege behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  very  realistic.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  possible.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee does  not  have  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  DWOR-VHAK  In  handling  the.se 
programs  notirniz  is  realistic.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  assurance  as  to 
whether  the  financing  under  this  sec- 
tion, on  pa!;e  5,  might  provide  for  at- 
tendance at  colleges  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain or  for  attendance  at  colleges  which 
have  Cnmmv;ni:;t  teachers  who  miuht  be 
spreadiim  propapanda. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  assure  the  .Senator 
that  if  my  amendment  i.^  agreed  to  the 
students  will  not  be  able  to  attend  tiio.'e 
colleges.    That  is  as  far  as  I  can  yo. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  will- 
ing to  yield  back  tlie  remainder  of  his 
time.  I  am  prepareJ  to  do  so  al.so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doc.5 
ihe  tlenator  from  Arkansas  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
add  that  there  are  no  such  activities  as 
the  Senator  has  mention'  d  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Is  there  any  re- 
striction in  the  section? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Ihe  Senator  can 
read  the  autlu'rity  stated  in  section  4 
There  are  no  such  institutions  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain, 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  1  he  provision  does 
not  restrict  the  benefits  to  any  particu- 
lar group  of  schools  or  colleges. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No:  and  neither 
does  the  existing  law.  If  a  college 
should  be  established  by  our  country  on 
the  moon,  I  suppose  theoretically  stu- 
dents could  be  sent  there. 

Mr,  DWORSHAK.  I  suppose  we 
would  send  some  students  there, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
l)ack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  tlie  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clrrk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  "Virginia  (Mr  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr,  H.^rtkeI. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr,  Hum- 
phrey!, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  KerhI.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr,  LongI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  MrCLELL.\Nl  are  aljsent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr  ChavfzI  is  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Sf^nator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr  Humphrey  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr  Butler  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"yea," 

I  further  annoui">ce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico ( Mr.  Chavez  i .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr,  Ke-^r),  and  tlie  Senator 
from  Hawaii  !  Mr,  Long!  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  renounce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Butler!  is 
nece.s.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mar\'- 
land  !  Mr.  Butler  '  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annour.ced— yeas  40, 
nays  51,  as  follows; 

(No.  94  I 
YEAS— 40 


Allolt 

Eastland 

Robrrtjon 

Be;ill 

Erviu 

Ru.ssell 

Reniu-tt 

Fong 

SaltnnstuU 

Boggs 

Ooldwatcr 

Srhotppel 

Bridges 

Holland 

Scott 

Bush 

Hruska 

Smathera 

Capehart 

J  •hn.'-ton 

Sn;lth,  M,t!iie 

CHrlson 

Keating 

Talmadge 

Case,  S.  Dak 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Luusche 

Tower 

Cotton 

Miller 

Williams,  Del 

Curtis 

Morton 

Young.  N  Dak 

Dlrksen 

Mundt 

Dworsiuik 

Prouty 

NAYS— 51 

Aiken 

Dodd 

Hill 

Anderson 

Douglas 

Jitckson 

Bartlett 

Ellender 

JavlU 

Bible 

Engle 

Jordan 

Burdlck 

Fulbrlght 

Kefnuver 

Byrd.  W.  V&. 

Gore 

Long,  Mo. 

Cannon 

Gruenlng 

Long,  La, 

Carroll 

Hart 

MagnuBon 

Case.  N.J. 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Church 

Hickenlooper 

McCartliy 

Clark 

Hlckey 

McGe« 

McNam&r» 

Neuberger 

Mete&lf 

Pas  to  re 

Mourouey 

PeU 

Morse 

Proxmlre 

Moss 

Randolph 

Muskie 

Smith,  Mass 

NOT  VOTIN 

Butler 

Hartke 

Byrd.  Va, 

Humphrey 

ciiavez 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Stennk 

Kymington 

Wiilianis.  NJ. 
Yarborough 
Young  Ohio 
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Long.  Ha  Willi 

McClellan 

Wlk-y 

So  Mr.  Mundt's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
my  amendment  identified  as  "B", 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6. 
lines  12  and  13.  strike  out  ".  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
orcanizations,". 

On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  8  to  13. 
inclusive. 

Mr,  MUNDT,  If  Senators  will  turn 
to  page  6,  lines  12  and  13.  of  the  bill,  this 
amendment  can  be  explained  very  easily. 
The  issue  is  whether  we  wish  to  change 
the  program  from  one  which  is  presently 
directed  and  controlled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  executive  offices 
of  this  country  through  multilateral  and 
bilateral  agreements,  or  whether  we 
want  to  turn  it  over  lo  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  UNESCO.  This  language 
on  page  6  conveys  authority  to  the 
President : 

The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
ngreemen*.^  with  foreign  nations — 

That  is  all  right — 

the     United     Nations     and     other     interna- 
tioni'l  organizations — 

Such  as  UNESCO. 

I  speak  as  a  battle-scarred  veteran  of 
UNESCO,  because  that  organization 
grew  out  of  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  has  proved  to  be  very  controversial, 
although  it  is  correcting  its  record.  I 
believe  it  is  improving  its  techniques. 
We  grapple  with  this  problem  every  year 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
gets  an  appropriation  of  its  own.  I  have 
fought  hard  for  it  there.  Certainly  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  ought  to  authorize 
the  President  to  spend  the  money  we  ap- 
propriate under  this  act  either  through 
UNESCO  or  through  the  United  Nations 
or  through  any  other  international 
organization. 

We  should  continue  to  maintain  con- 
trol of  it  as  we  have  in  the  past — con- 
trols emanating  from  this  Government, 
and  expanding  both  bilaterally  and  mul- 
tilaterally,  but  not  permitting  appropri- 
ations made  for  this  purpose  to  be  chan- 
neled out  through  the  United  Nations  or 
through  any  other  international  organi- 
zation which  we  are  unable  to  control. 
The  effect  of  the  language  in  the  bill 
would  be  to  grant  the  President  un- 
limited authority  in  furtherance  of 
either  educational  or  cultural  programs 
and  to  make  agreements  with  interna- 
tional organizations. 

He  already  does  have  the  authority, 
which  has  been  used  in  the  main  con- 
structively through  UNESCO,  to  work 
through  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion.   However,  that  is  a  specific  appro- 


priation for  a  specific  purpose.  Here  we 
are  deahng  with  multimillion-dollar 
appropriations.  Unless  we  correct  the 
language  m  the  bill  it  will  mean  that 
the  money  which  is  appropriated  can  be 
channeled  out  through  the  United  Na- 
tions as  commitments  are  made.  The 
United  Nations  would  love  to  conduct 
these  exchange  programs,  these  educa- 
tional programs,  with  our  money.  We 
are  just  now  hcking  our  wounds  over  the 
very  unhappy  experience  we  have  had 
with  the  United  Nations  financial  ar- 
rangements in  connection  with  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  Congo,  where  we  have  had 
an  increased  burden  placed  upon  the 
American  taxpayers,  by  causing  the 
United  States  to  pay  an  undue  and  an 
unfair  share  of  the  total  cost. 

Time  and  again  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  we  have  tried  to  reduce  down 
to  a  third  the  part  that  the  American 
taxpayeis  pay  for  the  supp>ort  of  the 
United  Nations  activities.  In  some  areas 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  even  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  now,  in 
round  figures,  a  hundred  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  despite  the  fact  that 
some  other  governments  are  in  better 
condition  financially  than  the  United 
States,  and  despite  the  fact  that  our 
proportionate  ratio  would  be  much  le.ss 
than  the  third  that  is  shouldered  off  to 
us  in  increasing  percentages. 

Unless  the  language  in  the  bill  is  cor- 
rected, it  will  mean  that  money  which  is 
appropriated  100  percent  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  can  be  directed,  chan- 
neled, and  programed  either  by  the 
United  Nations  or  by  UNESCO  or  by 
some  other  international  organization. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  commingle 
these  programs.  The  Fulbright  pro- 
gram, the  Smith-Mundt  program,  and 
other  programs  have  demonstrated  a 
capacity  to  create  results  in  the  direc- 
tion of  American  leadership.  They 
should  not  be  commingled  with  L^nitcd 
Nations  programs,  programs  sponsored 
by  UNESCO,  or  programs  conducted  by 
any  other  international  organization. 
The  language  of  the  bill  has  that  sole 
purpose.  The  sole  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  strike  that  language 
from  the  bill. 

Mr,  President.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  3  or  4  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
followed  this  particular  phase  of  the  bill 
fairly  closely.  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
the  principle  at  stake  in  the  bill.  Like- 
wise, I  am  mindful  of  the  understand- 
able concern  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  in  his  wish  to  strike  certain  lan- 
guage from  the  bill  involving  running 
any  of  the  educational  exchanges  or  pro- 
grams through  the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  it  is  important,  however,  that 
we  seek  to  evaluate  what  it  is  we  have 
in  mind  in  our  educational  effort  in  this 
regard.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  remind  the  Senate  that  education  in 
pursuit  of  ideas  is  not  a  national  image 
or  a  national  entity;  that  Ideas  know  no 
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national  boundary  lines  or  no  legislative 
restraints;  that  we  fight  ideas  with 
ideas. 

We  believe  in  the  power  of  education. 
Now  we  are  asked  to  circumscribe  its 
freedom  to  operate  and  thus  lose  its  to- 
tal capability  of  creating  an  impact  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  think  we  in 
this  body  would  be  guilty  if  we  destroyed 
tlie  language  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  seeks  to  eliminate  by  lim- 
iting our  capability  and  our  belief  in  the 
role  of  education  in  raising  the  intellec- 
tual level  throughout  the  world. 

I  can  personally  testify  that  there  are 
sections  of  the  world,  particularly  in 
many  of  the  newly  emerging  areas,  hav- 
ing real  sensitivity — parts  of  Africa, 
parts  of  south  Asia,  parts  of  our  own 
hemisphere — where  we  can  direct  the 
educational  operations  of  any  single 
country,  however  rightly  or  wrongly,  in 
an  attempt  to  propagandize  or  line  up 
areas  which  have  experienced  colo- 
nialism. 

Those  people,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
developed  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
what  we  call  a  world  organization  hav- 
ing unselfish  purposes. 

However  one  may  wish  to  quarrel 
with  some  of  the  mechanics  of  that  or- 
ganization, the  fact  remains  that  not 
only  are  we  committed  to  it  and  through 
it.  but  we  are  demonstrated  believers 
in  it,  and  the  chief  strength  of  our  dedi- 
cation to  it  is  our  utilization  of  it  in 
order  to  raise  the  level,  in  measurable 
quantities  around  the  world,  by  relying 
not  on  one  approach  only.  I  think  we 
must  make  every  approach  we  can  con- 
ceivably take,  so  as  not  to  prevent  our 
friends  in  those  areas  where  this  pro- 
gram is  amenable  and  acceptable  to  the 
countries  involved. 

What  the  bill  does  is  to  carry  the  same 
belief  and  faith  we  have  through  an- 
other area  and  another  economy,  where 
It  can  reach  people  who  otherwise  might 
not  be  reached,  in  the  interest  of  the 
objective   we    have   in   mind. 

I  believe  it  is  more  proper  for  us,  with 
our  stature  and  our  ronfidence,  to  as- 
sure ourselves  that  we  have  the  right  to 
assume,  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
that  we  may  carry  this  program  one 
step  further,  in  our  conviction  that  edu- 
cation, unlimited,  uninhibited,  uncon- 
trolled, in  the  very  broad  philosophical 
sense,  is  the  real  power,  the  real  re- 
source at  our  command. 

This  further  emphasizes  to  those 
questioning  quarters  of  the  world  that 
we  believe  in  what  our  words  seek  to 
convey:  namely,  that  we  believe  in  co- 
operative efforts  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  through  the  United  Nations, 
to  try  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  human 
living  and  human  ideals,  and  the 
achievement  of  tho-'^e  standards  aroimd 
the  globe. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  I  endorse  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  said.  I  also  call  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  authority,  on  page  7; 

In  such  agreements  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  international  organizations. 


the  President  may  provide  for  equitable  U.S. 
participation  in  and  support  for,  including 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of,  educational 
and  cultural  programs  to  be  administered 
by  such  organizations. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  intended  by 
any  means,  that  the  United  States  shall 
pay  all  the  cost.  There  are  nations,  par- 
ticularly some  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors,  which  are  reluctant  to  sign 
direct  bilateral  agreements,  for  fear  of 
being  accused  of  or  influenced  by  what 
they  call  colonialism.  There  are  coun- 
tries which  are  hypersensitive  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  Nevertheless,  the  condi- 
tion exists. 

There  are  countries  in  which  we  have 
a  great  interest,  but  which  do  not  wish 
to  enter  into  these  programs  directly, 
for  fear  they  will  be  accused,  especially 
by  neutral  nations,  of  becoming  satel- 
lites of  the  United  States.  However,  they 
would  be  agreeable  to  a  protrram  ad- 
ministered by  the  OAS. 

The  bill  simply  provides  auihoiiiy  to 
the  President,  but  it  is  not  intended,  by 
any  means,  that  the  United  Slates  shall 
pay  the  whole  cost;  only  an  equitable 
share. 

One  other  feature  of  the  bill  is  the 
provision  for,  or  the  attempt  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  u.se  some  of  the  local 
currencies  in  the  foreign  countries,  cur- 
rencies which  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
use  now.  We  now  hav<»  available  some 
currencies  which  may  not  be  convertible 
into  hard  currency  or  dollars,  but  which 
may  be  u:sed  in  some  coimtnes  that  are 
contemplated  by  this  authority. 

I  do  not  believe  there  i.s  much  danger 
involved;  on  the  other  hand,  there  would 
be  great  opportunities  to  a.ssist  in  the 
expansion  of  this  kind  of  aclivitv 
through  the  OAS.  the  United  Nation.-^ 
and  NATO. 

Evei-y  time  I  have  attended  a  con- 
ference of  the  NATO  parliamentarians. 
It  has,  I  believe  without  exception, 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the  idea 
of  NATO  scholarships  among  the  var- 
ious NATO  countries. 

Also,  I  believe  this  program  would  be 
valuable  m  the  African  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIHEN.  Mr  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  distingui.'^hed 
Senator  :.'rom  South  Dakota  might 
handicap  the  United  Slates  in  its  effort 
to  fulfill  -ihe  piirpo.ses  of  the  act.  and 
might  possibly  make  its  admini.stration 
more  expensive  in  the  long  run. 

I  mention  one  specific  interest,  name- 
ly, the  interest  of  the  Western  nations 

in  improvng  conditions  in  the  Congo 

restoring  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment and  improving  the  Jieallh  of  the 
people  of  the  Congo.  One  of  the  pro- 
grams which  some  of  the  nations  are 
can-v'ing  on  now  is  tiie  training  of  a 
large  number  of  Congolese  to  be,  per- 
haps not  doctors,  but  able  to  give  ade- 
quate medical  care  and  treatment. 
Several  hundred  Congolese  s'udents  am 
being  sent  to  European  .schools,  prin- 
cipally to  schools  in  France,  because  the 
Congolese  cannot  speak  English  and 
they  would  lose  a  lot  of  time  if  they 
had  to  master  a  new  language.     Some 


of  them  already  had  some  training  in 
the  fields  they  are  pursuing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
States  would  do  better  to  cooperate 
with  other  countries,  in  cases  such  as 
the  Congo,  in  carrying  on  these  pro- 
grams, rather  than  to  assume  the  full 
responsibility  ourselves. 

We  could  not  possibly  do  enough,  all 
by  ourselves,  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
countries.  So  I  believe  we  would  ac- 
complish more  if  the  responsibility  were 
shared. 

In  this  connection.  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  training  is  being  given  in  first  aid, 
so  that  medical  care  can  be  given  when 
It  is  needed — perhaps  not  as  complete 
care  as  would  be  given  by  first-grade 
doctors,  but  .sufficient  to  be  of  very  def- 
inite help  to  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries. I  am  afraid  that  the  amendment, 
if  enacted,  would  handicap  or  prevent 
our  participation  in  that  work.  I  do 
not  know  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
participating  in  it.  at  the  present  time, 
if  at  all.  I  would  expect  that  the  extent 
of  our  participation  in  it  would  be  no 
greater  than  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
participating  in  other  similar  interna- 
tional activities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  this  amendment, 
I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  I.  Is  there  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond.^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MU.N'DT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
rnysclf  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  I  can 
agree  with  all  the  noble  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Senators  who  have  been 
speaking  in  support  of  this  program. 
My  objection  to  this  part  of  the  pro- 
vision is  that  it  would  make  pos.sible 
the  use  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  money, 
through  the  United  Nations,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  program.  At  the  present 
time  we.  our.selves,  can  do  this  work 
in  the  Cungo — and  it  is  good  work- 
through  multilateral  agreements.  Thcie 
is  now  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent 
our  State  Department  from  makinc 
multilateral  ai-Teements  with  any  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  But  I  submit  we  do 
not  want  this  program  placed  in  the 
United  Nations,  where  the  Communist 
countries  also  would  have  something  to 
say  about  how  our  money  is  spent  in 
cultural  exchange  and  education  pro- 
grams. But  that  is  exactly  what  would 
happen  under  this  language  of  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  this  part  of  the  bill  it- 
self offers  no  protection  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayers.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  stated  that  on  page  7  the  bill  in- 
cludes the  words  ""equitable  U.S.  par- 
ticipation.""  I  direct  attention  to  the 
words  in  line  9.  as  follows:  "the  President 
may  provide  for"". 

Tliat  part  of  the  bill  does  not  say  "the 
President  shall  provide  for"  or  "the 
President  must  provide  for",  but  it  states 
that    the  President  may  provide  for". 

Mr.  President,  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  requires — by  compul- 
sion— that  the  Communists  pay  their 
fair  share  in  the  United  Nations:  but  the 
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Communists  do  not  do  so.  This  part  of 
the  bill  would  permit  the  utilization  of 
this  fund  through  UNESCO. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  realize  full  well  that  Russia 
has  also  reneged  on  its  .share  or  con- 
tribution to  UNESCO.  How  far  do  we 
want  to  go  in  placuig  such  burdens  on 
the  shoulders  of  US.  taxpayers — not 
only  in  the  case  of  our  legitimate  part 
of  the  expenses  of  such  an  organization, 
but  also  in  the  case  of  the  parts  which 
certain  members  of  the  United  Nations 
refuse  to  pay? 

Furthermore,  in  connection  with  what 
all  of  us  arc  trying  to  accomplish — 
namely,  the  spread,  internationally,  of 
Western  civilization  and  Western 
ideals — it  is  important  to  realize  that 
that  achievement  will  not  occur  if  the 
program  is  ope;"ated  through  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  Communists  having 
the  right  to  veto,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  help  direct.  I  know  .some- 
thing about  the  UNESCO  proeram.  be- 
cause I  was  in  at  the  horning.  We  wrote 
into  the  UNESCO  charter  a  provision 
that  there  could  not  be  a  veto,  and  that 
the  majority  would  control.  But  even 
m  that  case  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
munists has  p;evented  UNESCO  from 
doing  its  work  as  well  as  it  should. 

So,  Mr.  President,  now  to  make  these 
funds  available  to  the  United  Nations, 
where  the  veto  operates — as  it  did,  only 
the  other  day,  against  us,  again — and 
where  the  Russians  have  welshed  on 
their  responsibility  to  make  their  fair 
contributions,  aiid  only  recently  reneged 
on  another  part  of  them,  would  only 
thwart  our  attempts  to  achieve  greater 
realization  of  the  advantages  of  Western 
civilization  and  the  Western  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  today,  under  present 
law.  our  Secretary  of  State  can  enter  into 
agreements  with  any  country  or  group 
of  countries  in  the  Congo,  in  order  to 
win  their  cooperation  and  their  support. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  basis  on  which 
we  should  proceed. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield'' 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  legal  .situation,  in 
the  absence  of  the  words  the  Senator 
from  South  E'akota  seeks  to  have 
stricken  out  of  the  bill,  the  President 
could  still  make  the  agreements.  The 
only  difference  v,-ould  be  that  Congress 
would  have  to  .:iave  an  opportunity  to 
see  them — as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes— although  not 
even  that.  In  t:ie  absence  of  the  words 
which  I  wish  to  have  stricken  from  the 
bill,  the  President  could  make  such 
Executive  agreements  unilaterally.  But 
I  object  to  the  part  of  the  bill  which 
would  make  possible  the  turning  over  of 
these  U.S.  fund.s  to  the  United  Nations 
and  would  make  possible  the  use  of  those 
funds  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  issue  before  us  is  whether  we  wish 
to  make  available  uncounted  additional 
U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars,  which  then  could 
be  used  by  the  United  Nations  or  by  some 
other  international  organization  entirely 
removed  from  control  and  direction  by 


the  U.S.  Government,  which,  taxes  its 
people  to  provide  the  funds  \vith  which 
to  support  the  program.  The  issue  is  as 
clear  as  the  path  to  a  country  school- 
house.  The  Senate  can  decide  it  for 
itself.  I  merely  wish  to  bring  these 
points  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  as 
it  approaches  the  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  under  his  control, 
I  .shall  do  likewise. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  First.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield;  I  did  not  real- 
ize that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  seek- 
ing recognition. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  note  that  the  words 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  seeks  to 
have  stricken  from  the  bill  constitute 
an  expansion  of  the  existing  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  the 
views  which  iiave  been  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  opposition  to  channelizing  of 
funds  into  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations,  inasmuch  as 
we  can  achieve  the  same  objectives 
through  the  normal  processes,  without 
going  through  those  organizations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Let  me  say  we  can  also  achieve  those 
objectives  by  the  established  interna- 
tional cultural  and  exchange  program 
under  UNESCO,  for  which  we  appro- 
priate specifically  every  year.  So.  in  ad- 
dition to  multilateral  agreements,  an 
existing  international  organization  is  al- 
ready established  for  this  purpose.  I 
simply  wish  to  maintain  this  U.S.  pro- 
gram on  its  own,  so  it  can  continue  the 
very  successful  operation  it  has  achieved 
during  the  past  number  of  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment lettered  "B"  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey!, the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
LoNGl.  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Robertson  1  are  absent  on  official 
business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez  J  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Chavez!  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr,  Long)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  But- 
ler). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  is 
necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr 
Wiley]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Butler)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  1  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  ""nay."' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[No.  951 


YEAS— 35 

Allott 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Ervin 

Russell 

Boggs 

Fong 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Scott 

Pu.sh 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Stennl.s 

Case,  S.  Dak 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Thurinond 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Lont?,  La. 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Young,  N   D..k 

E..st;aiid 

Miller 

NAYS— 57 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Andc-r.~on 

Hart 

Morse 

Eartlett 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bean 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

B;bie 

Hickev 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Hiil 

Neubergtr 

By.'d,  W.  Va 

Holland 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Pell 

Curlson 

Javits 

Prcuty 

Carroll 

Keating 

Pro.x.'nire 

Ca<e   N.J. 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Chunh 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Long.  Mo 

Smatters 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Sm;th.  Mass, 

I>:>dd 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Svniington 

Engle 

McGee 

Williams  N.J. 

Fulbnght 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Gort 

Metcalf 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT   VOTING— 8 

Butler 

Hartke 

Robertson 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Wiley 

Chavez 

Long.  Hawaii 

So  Mr.  Mundt's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  on  page  18,  line  17, 
after  the  period,  to  insert  the  following 
language: 

Tlie  Commission  shall  make  a  special  study 
of  th?  past  effectiveness  of  programs  vith 
emphiisis  on  the  activities  of  a  reasonably 
rp})resentatlve  cross  section  of  past  recipients 
of  aid  and  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1962. 

Tlie  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
have  a  report  made  to  the  Congress 
.showing  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
I  do  not  contemplate  that  a  person-by- 
person  study  of  the  76,000  persons  who 
have  received  aid  under  the  program 
should  be  conducted.  The  study  would 
relate  to  a  reasonable  cross  section  of  re- 
cipients of  aid  in  South  America,  in 
Africa,  in  the  Far  East,  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  Europe. 

I  make  this  proposal  because  discus- 
sions have  arisen  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program.  I  ^m  personally 
not  certain,  although  I  leafi  toward  the 
belief  that  the  program  has  been  ef- 
fective. 

I  respectfully  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  reasonable.  It  will  not  entail 
undue  expense,  and  it  will  provide  for 
the  Congress  in  1962  a  report  as  to  what 
we  have  been  creating  through  the 
program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator's  amendment  has 
merit.  We  are  interested  in  having  re- 
ports. We  receive  reports  from  indi- 
vidual countries  now.  Of  course,  we  also 
receive  an  annual  report,  which  reviews 
what  has  been  done. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator,  he  wouJd 
like  to  have  a  little  more  thorough  re- 
view, with  a  cross  section  study,  rather 
than  a  country-by-country  analysis.  I 
see  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  with 
the  reservation  that  I  do  not  wish  to  put 
the  Department  to  an  undue  expense  of 
having  to  look  at  the  records  for  all  the 
people  involved.  A  representative  cross 
section  study  as  to  what  has  happened  to 
people  would  be  interesting.  We  have 
had  approximately  12  years  of  experi- 
ence. A  world  of  information  is  avail- 
able. Primarily  it  is  a  matter  of  coor- 
dinating the  infoi-mation. 

I  think  it  is  something  which  ought  to 
be  done. 

The  only  concern  I  have  is  to  keep  the 
report  within  reasonable  limits  as  to 
expense.  I  believe  with  the  language 
of  the  amendment  and  the  legislative 
record  the  Senator  has  made,  this  will 
be  interpreted  in  the  spirit  that  the  De- 
partment would  not  try  to  run  down 
everyone  who  has  participated.  Too 
many  people  are  involved. 

With  that  explanation.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  I  am  willing  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  giad  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  accepting  the 
Lausche  amendment  and  will  take  it  to 
conference.  I  hope  it  will  survive  the 
conference. 

I  have  one  additional  suggestion  to 
make.  We  receive  many  reports.  We 
are  in  the  habit,  in  the  Senate,  of  call- 
ing for  reports  from  one  department  or 
another.  We  receive  the  reports  and 
nothing  very  much  is  done  about  them. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
knows,  I  thought  we  had  a  very  illumi- 
nating and  helpful  discussion  this 
morning  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  as  we  talked  about  this  pro- 
gram, in  our  exaniination  of  three  nom- 
inees for  posts  of  ambassador  and  one 
nominee  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  legislative 
history  might  show  that,  after  we  re- 
ceive the  report,  it  will  be  the  plan  of 
some  of  us,  at  least,  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations — I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  I  shall  join  with  him— 
to  make  the  report  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings with  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
program,  so  that  we  can  discuss  the  re- 
port with  them  and  ask  them  questions 
about  the  report  in  an  official  hearing  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate. 

I  ?m  sure  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
miti  e  would  not  oppose  such  a  legisla- 


tive histoiT-  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  be  glad  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  scheduling  such 
a  meeting  after  the  report  has  been 
received. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Yes.  indeed.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  very  proper 
procedure. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  the  debate 
a  telegram  from  Lucia  Chase,  a  director 
of  the  American  Ballet  Theater,  who 
has  made  four  tours  abroad  in  as.socia- 
tion  with  the  international  cultural  ex- 
change program,  and  who  especially  has 
been  able  to  observe  the  effects  of  per- 
formances by  American  arti'^ts  in  pro- 
moting better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  people  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  view  of  cur  discu.ssions  yesterday 
about  some  of  the  terrible  entertain- 
ment that  we  export  from  thi.s  country, 
I  thought  it  would  be  refreshing  to  have 
Mrs.  Chase's  testimony  as  to  her  own 
experience  with  a  fine  troupe  of  enter- 
tainers, the  American  ballet  proup. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  fol- 
lowing Mrs.  Chase's  telerrram  there  be 
printed  in  the  Recorm  a  letter  from  Mr. 
William  C.  Bendig.  the  publisher  of  the 
magazine  known  as  the  Art  Gallery', 
in  which  he  heartily  endorses  the  pur- 
po,«;es  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

W.^TERBURY,  Conn  ,  July  5.  1961. 
Hon.  Prescott  Bfsii. 
VS.  Senate.  Washington    DC  ■ 

Having  accompanied  the  Americn  Ballet 
Theater  as  director  on  four  tours  abroad  In 
association  with  the  international  cultural 
exchange  program.  I  have  been  able  per- 
sonally to  observe  the  efToct  performances  by 
American  arti.'sts  have  h.ui  in  promoting 
better  mutu.il  underst-uiding  among  the 
people  of  the  world,  during  recent  toiu-s 
particularly  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
Poland.  Bulgaria.  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  additional  contribution  which  Amer- 
ican artists  have  been  able  to  make  off  the 
stage,  particularly  young  artists  who  are 
able  to  mix  with  the  youth  oi  foreign  couu- 
ines  and  through  their  exemplary  behavior 
win  admiration  fur  the  youth  of  America  In 
general  For  the.sc  ren.^ons,  I  urge  the  pas- 
sag?  ol  ;he  Mutu.il  Eclucitiona!  and  Cultural 
Exr-hanee   .•\r' 

Luci.\  Ch.^se. 

The  Art  GALLraT. 

HaUucrojt    I'  vryton.  Conn  .  June  30.  1961. 
Hon    Prescott  Bush. 
Old  Senate  Office  BuilcUng 
Washingtor: .  D.C. 

Dear  Sie  :  Recently  my  attention  was 
called  to  tLe  fact  that  there  Is  a  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Sen,.te  In  regard  to  mutual 
education  and  cultural  exchange.  The  num- 
ber of  the  b.!l  is  S.  1154. 

As  publisher  of  an  art  magazine.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  the  cultural  en- 
vironment of  our  Nation  and  often  involved 
with  organl/aticiis  and  indniduals  who  will 
be  directly  affected  by  further  development 
of  the  educational  and  cultural  climate. 

In  addition  to  my  normal  contact  with 
thi.s  matter.  I  have  deep  personal  convictions 


becauae  I  am  well  aqualnted  with  the  atti- 
tudes oi  Europeans  on  this  subject.  Having 
Just  returned  from  my  usual  annual  3-month 
stay  in  Europe,  I  am  more  senBitlve  than 
ever  to  the  myth  developed  there  which 
labels  Americans  "culturally  uncivilized." 

During  the  past  3  years  I  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  being  and  or  entertaining 
nearly  a  dozen  Intelligent  Europeans  in  our 
country.  Meet  of  these  Europeans  have  been 
friends  of  long  standing  and  because  of 
friendship  they  were  always  very  frank  In 
voicing  criticism  and  opinions  of  America 
and  Americans.  These  statements  were 
rarely  flattering  and  If  at  all  positive  were 
m  m  ist  cases  given  with  condescension. 

In  every  single  case,  after  these  Europeans 
had  visited  the  United  States  and  saw  the 
facts  for  themselves,  they  not  only  changed 
U^eir  attitudes  but  they  returned  to  their 
various  countries  respecting  America  and  are 
now  defenders  and  champions.  I  had  the 
g(K>d  fortune  on  this  past  trip  to  overhear 
many  of  their  positive  and  thought-out  argu- 
ments ill  our  favor. 

Forgive  this  long  letter,  but  I  hope  It  will 
be  of  value  and  that  you  wUl  decide  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  previously  mentioned 
bill. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wn-LiAM  C   Bendig, 

PublUher 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

On  page  123  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  there  appears  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Coombs,  v.ho  is  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural A/Tairs.  In  questioios  propounded 
to  him  by  myself  he  testified  that  the 
cumulative  figures  for  1949  through  1960 
showed  that  out  of  a  total  of  76.000  in 
all,  55,000  foreign  exchanges  came  here, 
and  21,000  Americans  went  abroad. 

I  do  not  contemplate  that  the  study 
shall  cover  the  21,000  students  of  our 
country  who  went  abroad,  but  it  would 
embrace  a  rca.sonabIe  cross  section  of  the 
55.000  who  came  from  foreign  countries 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the 
I'.mainder  cif  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
I.\i'scHE\  All  time  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  amendmeiU  wa;.  agreed  to. 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  G  23-61— H. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  be  .^^tated. 

The  Chief  Clekk.  On  page  13,  line 
4,  immediately  after  the  period,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: 

If  an  Investigation  made  pur.suant  to  thl.<^ 
.section  develops  any  data  reflecting  that  the 
perfon  who  is  the  suliject  of  the  investiga- 
tion i.s  of  questionable  loyalty  or  Is  a  ques- 
tionable security  risk,  the  in\eEtigating 
agency  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a 
full  field  Investigation.  The  results  of  that 
full  field  investigation  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  initial  investigating  agency,  and  to  the 
asen'-y  by  which  the  subject  per.=on  is  em- 
ployed, for  information  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
po.se  of  the  amendment  is  to  button  down 
specifically  the  security  provisions  which 
have  worked  successfully  in  this  theater 
of  activity  for  the  past  12  years.  In  con- 
sultation with  thie  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  his  counsel,  I  believe  that  the 
committee  has  in  mind  doing  pretty 
much  v.hat  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  in  mind,  except  that 
It  would  not  .spe:ify  the  proposal  so  that 
we  could  be  certain  what  kind  of  se- 
curity provisions  we  would  have. 

Thciefoie,  it  has  been  su'rtgested  that 
I  offer  as  a  substitute  for  my  amend- 
ment languafie  ^vhich  would  achieve  the 
same  result,  by  .-pclling  out.  so  all  would 
know,  what  the  security  piovi.sions  arc. 
in  language  which  I  shall  now  discuss. 
If  the  proposed  language  is  agreeable 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  shall 
accept  It  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  for 
my  amendment,  and  this  part  of  our  dis- 
cussion will  be  behind  u.s  v  ithout  a  roll- 
call. 

It  has  been  sufipested  that  beginning 
in  line  4.  page  Li.  in  lieu  of  the  proposed 
amendment  whi:h  I  have  offered,  ahead 
of  the  word  '  established"  the  word 
■  now"  be  added.  It  i.s  proposed  then  to 
strike  out  tlie  word  the  "  so  that  the 
final  sentence  vvould  read  as  follows: 
"shall  be  investigated  to  in.'-ure  that  the 
employment  or  assignment  i.":  consistent 
with  the  national  interest  in  accordance 
with  standards  and  procedures  now  es- 
tablished by  Prc.'^idential  Executive  Or- 
der 10450,  as  amended  " 

Such  lanpuaee  would  make  the  meas- 
ure uniform  foi'  employees  covered  as 
acainst  other  employees  in  similar  posi- 
tions with  the  Government,  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  there  would  be 
no  weakening  Df  the  .secuiity  checks 
without  a  return  of  the  matter  to  Con- 
gress. If  my  suggestion  is  .satisfactory, 
I  think  we  mit-'ht  have  a  meetine  of  the 
minds  on  this  pcint. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  the 
only  point  about  the  proposal  that 
bothers  me  is  the  suggestion  of  lan- 
Siuatie  that  would  freeze  the  Presidential 
order  as  of  the  pre.^^ent. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  provision 
being  uniform  In  fact,  such  was  the 
objective  of  thf'  committee  in  the  lan- 
guage incorporated  in  the  bill.  The 
committee  desires  to  make  the  security 
provisions  for  the  program  uniform  with 
the  security  previsions  of  far  more  sen- 
sitive operations  in  the  Department  of 
Slate. 

The  only  problem  with  the  language 
that  the  Senator  has  proposed  is  the 
word  "now."  What  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  consider  is  the  follow- 
ing language,  which  I  believe  would 
serve  his  purpose,  and  certainly  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  committee's  ob- 
jective. I  subm:t  it  in  place  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  amendment.  I  suggest,  in- 
stead of  "now, '  that  the  amendment 
read: 

Procedures  as  estabhslied  by  Presidential 
Executive  Order   10450   as   amended. 

Then  if  any  change  is  made  with 
regard  to  that  order,  which  is  appli- 
cable not  only  to  the  program  which 
we  are  discussing,  but  to  all  security 
provisions  of  the  Depaitment  of  State. 


it  would  be  uniform.  If  we  include  in 
the  amendment  the  word  "now,"  and 
freeze  it  as  to  the  department  we  are 
discussing,  then  if  any  charige  were 
made,  it  would  be  applicable  tc  the  rest 
of  the  department  but  not  to  the  one 
we  are  discu.ssing.  Then,  asain,  we 
would  run  into  differences. 

The  real  problem  is  not  tl"ie  extent 
of  security,  but  the  differences  that 
would  exist  between  the  subject  activity 
and  other  activities  in  the  Department 
of  State,  which  is  the  present  .situation. 

All  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  make 
the  provi.-ion  uniform.  We  do  not  seek 
to  weaken  it,  but  to  make  it  uniform 
vitli  other  activities,  so  that  in  the  event 
there  v,  ere  an  a.ssignment  of  a  person 
fiom  the  Foreign  Service  or  from  any 
other  division  in  the  Department,  as  oc- 
casionally happens,  to  another  division 
in  the  Department,  we  would  not  have 
to  go  through  a  completely  different 
security  clearance  performance,  which 
would  ca\u'~-e  delay  and  trouble.  Our  only 
objective  in  the  provision  was  to  make  it 
uinform  with  tne  re.st  of  the  security 
piovision.s.  But  I  believe  if  the  word 
"now  '  were  included,  or,  as  was  sug- 
gested a  moment  ago,  the  woid  "pres- 
ently." whenever  any  change  is  made, 
either  strengthening  or  changing  the 
law  in  any  respect,  such  provision  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  present  measure, 
but  would  apply  in  the  rest  of  the  De- 
partment. We  would  then  have  a  recur- 
rence of  the  difference.  The  only  ob- 
jective v.e  have  is  to  make  the  provision 
uniform  so  these  differences  will  not 
occur. 

I  would  accept  such  an  amendment  as 
the  one  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
eliminate  the  word  "now,"  we  might  as 
well  eliminate  the  whole  pas-sage,  be- 
cause the  only  purpose  of  inserting  the 
word  "now,"  or.  as  earlier  suggested,  the 
word  "presently,"  is  that  Congress  would 
know  precisely  wliat  kind  of  security 
provisions  prevail  in  this  delicate  field. 

On  the  question  of  uniformity,  there 
has  never  been  uniformity.  When  we 
passed  the  measure  in  the  80th  Congress, 
we  specifically  wrote  a  tighter  security 
screen  for  tlie  proposed  activities  than 
we  had  for  the  normal  activities  of  civil 
service — such  as  for  someone  who  dis- 
tributes mail  or  someone  who  is  a  secre- 
tary m  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  present  measure  deals  with  a  very 
delicate  problem  in  various  sections  of 
the  world  It  was  properly  set  apart  at 
that  time  for  special  consideration  It 
was  not  until  several  years  later  that  the 
other  departments  were  brought  up  to 
the  grade  that  we  had  established  for 
the  exchange  programs.  Executive  Or- 
der 10450,  as  amended,  would  provide 
the  kind  of  security  desired,  because  we 
have  upgraded  the  other  departments. 

We  got  into  the  present  mess  because 
there  were  limes  when  Presidents  were 
not  quite  careful  enough  about  writing 
Executive  orders.  We  have  always  had 
orders  covering  the  security  field.  We 
got  Alger  Hiss  during  the  period  of  time 
when  the  orders  were  inadequate  and 
loose.  We  got  Watson,  Lovett,  and 
Dodd.  A  host  of  such  people  came  into 
Government  during  those  days.  Finally, 
in  writini;  the  act,  we  said  we  would  have 


a  special  screening,  and  it  has  never 
missed,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  aware.  I  hope  we 
retain  the  screen  for  our  security. 

I  am  perfectly  content  with  the  lan- 
guage as  it  is  now  proposed,  but  if  we 
take  out  the  word  "now"  or  if  we  take 
out  the  word  "presently,"  the  passage 
becomes  as  meaningless  as  it  was  in  its 
original  form.  The  way  to  write  legisla- 
tion is  to  set  it  out,  so  that  we  know 
precisely  what  it  means.  It  was  pro- 
posed, instead  of  repeating  the  pertinent 
passages  from  Executive  Order  10450, 
as  amended,  that  we  make  reference  to 
the  act  as  presently  written.  So  I  said, 
"All  right."  Then  it  was  said  that  we 
should  take  out  the  word  "presently." 
If  we  do  that,  the  language  means  noth- 
ing. Ijecavise  the  language  can  be 
changed  or  altered  or  modified  or  evis- 
cerated. We  will  not  know  what  we 
have.  The  Senate  should  decide  at  this 
hour,  because  this  is  the  time  and  this 
is  the  place,  whether  we  want  to  weaken 
in  any  way  our  security  check,  which 
has  worked  perfectly,  whether  we  want  to 
reaffirm  what  is  now  in  the  law,  or 
whether  we  want  to  leave  it  to  chance, 
as  formerly,  when  we  got  into  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  all  over  the  world.  If  I 
understand  the  threatening  clouds  in 
world  conditions  today,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  retreat  from  the  standpoint  of 
making  sure  that  we  have  only  good 
Americans  on  guard.  I  very  much  hope 
tliat  the  chairman  will  accept  the  lan- 
guage, either  as  spelled  out  in  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  or  in  the  lan- 
guage wliich  is  now  proposed,  so  that  we 
may  know  what  we  have. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  repeat  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
is  not  a  retreat,  and  it  would  not  weaken 
the  provision.  The  Senator  completely 
misrepresents  the  purposes  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  committee's  amendment.  The 
Senator's  own  bill,  which  he  talks  so 
much  about,  had  a  provision  in  it  with 
reference  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. He  does  not  attempt  to  say  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  ever 
change  its  procedures.  He  is  seeking 
now  to  inject  an  entirely  new  element. 
which  would  freeze  the  existing  Execu- 
tive order  for  all  time  until  they  came 
and  asked  his  permission  to  change  it. 
The  same  thing  was  true  with  respect 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  when  his 
bill  was  passed.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  take  an  amendment  limited  to  the 
procedure  established  by  the  President's 
order.  That  covers  all  our  Government 
aaencies,  except  when  there  is  a  specific 
situation  in  some  particular  depaitment. 
but  it  covers  all  existing  agencies  which 
have  any  occasion  for  security  clear- 
ance. All  we  are  saying  is  that  there 
should  be  uniformity.  If  it  is  not  ad- 
equate as  it  applies  to  the  I>epartment 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  to  the  Pentagon,  or  any  other 
agency,  except  where  there  is  some  spe- 
cial exception,  it  ought  to  be  strength- 
ened. I  was  under  the  impression,  as  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  is  also,  that  that 
provision  is  adequate.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  a  President  would  be  so  utterly  ir- 
responsible as  to  destroy  it     If  he  did, 
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I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota and  others  would  raise  enough  of  a 
protest  that  he  would  not  do  it,  or  it 
would  become  a  matter  of  major  im- 
portance. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  sound  legislative 
procedure  to  provide  that  under  this  pro- 
gram there  shall  be  no  change,  although 
there  may  be  changes  in  the  rest  of  the 
government.  I  cannot  accept  that  kind 
of  amendment  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
I  will  accept  it  if  it  reads  "as  established 
by  Presidential  Executive  order."  If  the 
procedure  were  strengthened  in  connec- 
tion with  other  agencies,  it  would  be 
strengthened  in  connection  with  this 
agency.  That  is  all  I  can  say.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  start  freezing  these  orders 
for  all  time  in  this  specific  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  unwilling  to  agree,  I 
will  discuss  briefly  my  amendment  which 
is  on  the  desk.  It  was  not  my  suggestion 
that  we  try  to  write  language  which 
would  be  agreeable.  It  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  tried  to 
arrive  at  some  adjustment.  If  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  want  to  freeze  the  order.  I 
have  no  reason  to  suggest  that  it  be 
done.  I  suggest  we  go  about  our  busi- 
ness of  writing  the  kind  of  security  pro- 
visions we  have  always  had,  the  kind 
which  are  essential  and  effective  and 
which  will  apply  to  this  very  delicate 
operation.  We  do  not  have  uniform  se- 
curity regulations  that  apply  to  all 
agencies.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
realizes  that  someone  working  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  an  al- 
together different  kind  of  clearance  from 
a  person  who  handles  the  soil  conserva- 
tion program  in  the  happy  valleys  of 
Arkansas.  We  have  various  kinds  of 
measures  and  security  provisions  to  meet 
particular  problems. 

We  are  talking  about  people  who  will 
represent  us  in  various  areas  of  the 
world. 

I  shall  read  this  simple  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk.  It  would  spell  out 
for  this  bill,  until  Congress  changes  it, 
the  security  provision.  It  would  not 
leave  it  in  the  dark.  The  security  pro- 
vision would  not  be  subject  to  change  at 
some  future  time  by  Executive  order 
which  would  reduce  the  security  clear- 
ance of  those  who  are  covered  by  the 
bill  to  the  grade  of  clearances  of  people 
who  sweep  the  floors  as  custodians  of 
Government  building.s.  I  read  the 
amendment: 

On  page  13,  line  4,  immediately  after 
the  period,  I  would  insert  the  following 
new  sentences: 

If  an  Investigation  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  develops  any  data  reflecting  that  the 
pe.'-son  who  is  the  subject  of  the  investig.i- 
tion  is  of  questloniible  loyalty — 

This  applies  only  to  people  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  Government  investi- 
gators have  found  a  question  of  loyalty — 
or  Is  a  questionable  security  risk — 

Then  what  happens?  Do  we  deny 
the  man  the  job?  No.  Do  we  say  that 
some  penalty  is  invoked  against  him? 
No.  Is  he  going  to  be  exposed  to  public 
scorn?  Not  at  all.  If  the  Government 
investigator  finds  that  such  a  person  is  of 


questionable  loyalty  or  Is  a  secuilty  risk, 
then — 

the  Investigating  agency  shall  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for  the  conduct  of  a  full-fledged  field  Investi- 
gation. 

What  under  high  heaven  is  wrong 
with  that,  if  we  are  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  security  of  the  country?  This 
is  what  is  done  at  present  under  other 
statutes  with  respect  to  a  great  many 
Government  employees  dealing  with 
problems  that  affect  our  security. 

In  addition: 

The  results  of  that  full  field  iiivestig.ilion 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  Initial  investigat- 
ing agency,  and  to  the  ageni^y  by  which  the 
subject  person  Is  employed,  fir  mforniutiun 
and  appropriate  action. 

The  agency  can  still  hire  him  if  it  so 
desires,  but  it  has  been  warned  in  ad- 
vance. I  submit  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  serious  busine.s6  in  very  se- 
rious times.  I  hope  the  Senate  wants  to 
know  what  it  is  legislating  about.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  program  which  for  a 
dozen  years  has  operated  .successfully. 
because  it  has  involved  special  protective 
security  measures,  such  as  we  liave  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion  and  in 
many  other  fields.  Why  we  sliould  even 
talk  about  letting  down  the  bar.s.  why 
we  should  even  talk  about  buying  a  cat 
in  a  bag,  and  say  that  the  Executive 
order,  whatever  it  happens  to  be  for  tlie 
Civil  Service  Commission  people,  shall 
apply  here,  I  do  not  understand.  It  may 
be  good  enough  for  some  people,  but  it 
is  not  good  enough  for  me.  I  want  it 
understood  that  we  should  not  adopt 
any  program  which  reduces  in  any  way 
the  protections  we  have.  Let  me  iterate 
what  the  amendment  doe.s.  and  then,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  yield  the 
floor.     I  ask  for  tiie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  amendment  strikes 
nothing  from  tlie  bill.  It  leaves  the  com- 
mittee language  intact.  It  merely  adds 
the  following  sentence: 

If  an  investigation  made  pursuant  to  this 
section — • 

The  section  written  by  the  commit- 
tee— 

develops  any  d.itn  reflecting  th.Tt  the  person 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  investigation — 

The  person  seeking  the  job — 

is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  is  a  questionable 
security  risk,  the  investigating  agency  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Peder:^l  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a  full  field 
investigation. 

Who  among  us  desires  potential  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  have  less  clearance 
than  that  in  times  like  these?  This  is 
standard  operating  procedure  under  the 
present  Executive  order.  I  wish  to  make 
certain  that  it  is  applicable  in  this  very 
sensitive  field. 

Then  the  amendment  provides: 

ITie  results  of  that  full  field  investiga- 
tion— 

The  Federal  Bureau  investigation — 

shall  be  furnished  to  the  initial  investigat- 
ing agency — 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  or  what- 
ever other  agency  it  may  be — 


and   to   the    agency   by   which    the   subject 
person  Is  employed — 

The  State  Department,  in  the  main,  in 
this  instance — 
for  information  and  appropriate  action. 

E^en  then  the  language  does  not  pro- 
vide that  such  p>erson  may  not  be  hired. 
If  tlie  agency  insists  on  hiring  such  a 
person,  at  least  a  record  of  him  is  in  the 
file.  At  least,  it  will  be  known  who  has 
done  what  and  for  what  reason.  This 
provision  affords  some  kind  of  pi-otec- 
tion. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Without  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Senator's  amendment,  what 
piocedure  is  now  provided  in  the  bill  to 
insure  safeguards  against  a  security  risk? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  is  askmg 
as  of  now.  there  is  coverage  by  Executive 
Order  10450.  If  he  is  speaking  of  5  min- 
utes from  now.  no  one  knows,  because 
the  procedure  can  be  changed  at  any 
time  by  Executive  order.  There  is  noth- 
ing firm,  nothmg  fixed.  The  question  is 
wlielher  wc  want  to  write  a  bill  we  can 
understand  or  wiite  a  bill  which  will  not 
l)e  understood. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my.' elf  1  minute.  This  is  exactly 
tlie  Situation  with  respect  to  the  present 
Smith-Mundt  Act.  As  of  now.  we  know 
uhrre  the  re.«ponsibility  for  the  mvesti- 
gation  is.  It  is  under  the  Civil  Service 
Cummi.ssion.  As  of  tomorrow,  the  Civil 
Service  Commis-sion  could  change  the 
regulation.  This  is  true  of  every  secu- 
rity activity  under  the  existing  Executive 
Order  10450,  which  covers  most  of  the 
Government. 

The  Senator  fi  om  South  Dakota  seeks 
to  depart  from  the  procedure  he  has  been 
speaking  about  with  respect  to  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  which  has  been  sub- 
ucl  to  change  if  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mis.sion  wishes  to  change  it.  That  is 
tiue  of  all  such  acts.  There  is  nothing 
.siranue  or  irLsidious  about  the  commit- 
tt'e's  proposal. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Aikansas  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr,  BUSH.  Does  the  language  as  it 
now  appears  on  pages  12  and  13  con- 
form with  the  existing  civil  service  re- 
quirements for  investigation  with  respect 
to  persons  who  go  abroad  for  the  State 
Department? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  language  in 
the  bill  make  the  standards  applicable 
to  this  program  in  accord  with  the 
standards  applicable  to  all  the  person- 
nel of  tlie  State  Department  now. 

Mr.  BUSH.     It  does? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  we  seek  to 
do  is  to  make  the  standards  uniform. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  the  new  language,  the 
language  in  italics,  the  same  language  as 
applies,  under  civil  service  regulations. 
to  other  per.sons  who  go  abroad  in  the 
sci-vice  of  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.     It  is? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  It  applies  to 
all  the  other  employees  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  also  to  employees  of  the 
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Department  of  Commerce.  This  lan- 
guage conforms  with  the  language  that 
applies  to  the  other  employees  of  the 
State  Department. 

We  ai"e  not  seeking  to  make  this  pro- 
gram weaker  than  any  other  program. 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  pro- 
urain  should  be  moie  sensitive  than  some 
other  activities,  such  as  the  code  room 
of  the  State  Department.  It  is  no  more 
sensitive  than  that.  We  are  making  the 
requirements  uniform.  I  think  it  would 
minimize  the  amount  of  paperwork  and 
confusion  if  there  should  be  a  transfer- 
ring of  a  person  from  one  activity  to 
another. 

I  do  not  believe  the  standards  for  in- 
vestigation by  the  Civil  Sei-vice  Com- 
mission should  be  more  rigorous  in  any 
lespect  or  should  give  us  any  greater 
a.ssurance  than  under  the  Piesidential 
order. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  Senator  from  Aikansas  said  that 
this  was  the  same  protective  clause  as 
was  in  the  original  Smith-Mundt  Act. 
However,  section  1001  of  Public  Law  402 
of  the  80th  Congress,  which  is  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act,  under  the  heading  "Loyalty 
Check  on  Personnel,"  provides: 

No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  liot  now  In  the  employ  of  the 
Government,  msiy  be  employed  or  assigned 
to  duties  by  the  Government  under  this  Act 
until  such  individual  has  been  investigated 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveptlgaticn  and 
a  report  thereon  has  l>oen  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

That  language  remained  in  the  bill 
until  an  Executive  order  was  evolved 
which  pre.scribed  adequate  and  effective 
security  investigations  and  clearances 
for  other  employees,  at  which  time  it  was 
made  apphcable  to  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act,  because  the  same  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed. We  did  not  always  have  this  pro- 
vision. We  may  not  always  have  it.  It 
does  not  apply  to  all  Government  em- 
ployees. I  wish  to  be  certain  that  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  this  security  sec- 
tion are  applied  to  the  important  people 
who  represent  us  in  the  difiBcult  fields 
overseas. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mamder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson ! ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  1  Mr, 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
iMr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana IMr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolma  [Mr.  Jordan!, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long!, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington  1  are  absent  on  ofllcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez!  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virgmia 
[Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland!,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Hartke! ,  and  the  S<'nator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr!  would  each 
vote  "yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr,  Butler!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay,"  and  tlic 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Bt^TLER  I 
i.s  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley  1  is  detained  on  ofiQcial  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
la.ud  [Mr.  Butler]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hum- 
I  HREV  1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea.' 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
\ote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yea.s  53. 
nays  35.  as  follows: 

I  No  &6! 

YEAS — 53 


Aiken 

D^orshak 

M'.;skle 

Allott 

Eivin 

Pas  tore 

Beall 

Fong 

Prouiy 

Benne't 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Hickenloopcr 

Randolph 

liridgcs 

Holland 

Robert-son 

Bush 

Hruska 

Russell 

Capehart 

Jacliaon 

Salionstall 

Carlson 

Javits 

Schoeppel 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Scott 

Ca.-e.  N  J 

Keating 

Smathers 

Ca.'je   S   Dak 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

L/ong,  La. 

Stennl.« 

Cooper 

MaRnuson 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Curt-s 

Miller 

Wiiliams  t>el. 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

Young  N   Dak 

ix<id 

Mundi 

NAYS- 35 

Bart"'  Tt 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bible 

Havden 

Morse 

Burdirk 

Hickey 

Moss 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Neubergcr 

Cannon 

Kefauvcr 

Pell 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smith.  Mas.". 

Dougi.iS 

Long.  Mo 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Pulbright 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Gore 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruenli^B 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Butler 

Hartke 

Long.  Hawaii 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Svmington 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Wiley 

So  Mr.  Mxtndt's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Neubercer,  Bush, 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Fong,  Javits,  Long 
of  Hawaii,  Scott,  Wiley,  and  myself,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  numbered  7-7- 
61-B,  and  ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators will  be  stated. 


The  Legislativ«  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed, on  page  26,  line  19,  to  insert  the 
following : 

(e)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  11.  1957  (71  Stat.  639  i . 
providing  temporary  authority  for  issuance 
of  nonquota  viaas  to  certain  "eligible  or- 
phans" adopted  or  to  be  adopted  by  United 
States  citizens  (and  their  spciuses),  is 
amended  by  striking  "June  30,  1961",  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1963". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  I  notify  the  Senator  that,  al- 
though I  am  in  accord  with  what  he 
seeks  to  achieve.  I  intend  to  move  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  after  he  completes 
his  remarks. 

I  think  there  is  much  merit  in  what 
the  Senator  is  advocating,  but  I  think, 
in  view  of  the  procedm^e  which  is  still 
being  carried  on  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, through  its  various  agencies,  vis- 
a-vis orphans,  the  proposal  should  be 
made  in  a  .separate  bill,  an  immigration 
bill,  rather  than  in  a  measure  of  this 
kind. 

My  only  purpose  in  asking  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  yield  was  to  notify 
him  that,  when  he  finishes  speaking.  I 
shall  make  a  motion  to  table  the  amend-' 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  permit  other  Senators  who  have 
asked  me  for  time  to  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes;   of  course. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  my  remarks  I  will 
deal  with  the  point  made  by  the  majority 
leader.  I  appi-eciate  his  courtesy  in  in- 
forming me  that  he  intends  to  make  a 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
ex*^nd  the  provisions  of  the  Alien 
OiT>han  Adoption  Act,  imder  which  spe- 
cial nonquota  visas  were  granted  to  alien 
orphans  under  the  age  of  14,  for  an  addi- 
tional 2-year  period. 

On  Jtme  30,  this  program,  which  had 
been  in  efifect  for  13  years,  came  to  an 
end.  Through  this  program,  thousands 
of  parentless  children  from  all  over  the 
world  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  freedom  and  a  new  life  m  America. 

This  legislation  has  exemplified  m  the 
finest  manner  the  charitable  and  hu- 
manitarian instincts  of  the  p>eople  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  finest  of  ail 
of  our  immigration  programs. 

Many  bills  to  extend  the  program  have 
been  introduced  by  various  Members  of 
the  Senate.  The  distmguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger!  has  had  a 
great  mterest  in  the  alien  orphan 
adoption  program,  and  has  offered  a  bill 
to  extend  the  program  for  3  years. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen!,  has 
introduced  legislation  to  extend  it  for  1 
year. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  I  are  sponsors, 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley!,  of  a  bill  to  extend  indefinitely 
the  provisions  of  the  law  in  a  somewhat 
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modified  form.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  to 
date  no  action  has  been  taken  on  any  of 
these  proposals  and  no  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  Senate  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Subcommittee  to 
examine  the  merits  of  these  bills. 

This  amendment  is  for  an  extension  of 
2  years.  I  have  no  particular  feeling 
about  the  length  of  the  extension.  If  the 
sense  of  the  Chamber  was  to  extend  it 
for  1  year  instead  of  2,  I  would  have  no 
great  objection.  What  I  object  to  is  the 
termination  of  the  program  on  June  30. 

Since  1948  almost  17,000  orphans  or 
abandoned  children  have  been  able  to 
enter  the  United  States,  where  the  de- 
mand for  children  for  adoption  is  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  children 
available. 

Orphan  programs  were  first  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  tragic  plight  of 
thousands  of  children  left  homeless  after 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 
The  continuing  political  turmoil  and 
unrest  throughout  the  world  has  made 
the  need  for  the  program  even  greater. 


The  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948. 
the  first  provision  for  nonquota  status 
for  alien  orphans  were  under  the  age 
of  10.  Under  the  first  program.  4.065 
orphans  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States. 

The  act  of  July  29.  19,53.  which  fol- 
lowed the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  per- 
mitted the  issuance  of  500  nonquola 
visas  for  orphans  adopted  oversea.s  by 
military  and  civilian  personnel. 

The  third  program  to  be  enacted  was 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  This 
act  provided  for  4.000  special  nor.quota 
visas  for  eligible  orphan.s — 3.7f)l  chil- 
dren entered  the  United  States  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.-^  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  indicating  by  country 
the  total  number  of  orphans  admitted 
to  the  United  States  under  .'special  les:is- 
lation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Orphan  petitions  approved  under  t>ir  act  of 
Sept.  11.  1957.  as  arncnded.  by  act  of  Sept. 
9.  1959.  hy  type  of  adoption  and  country  or 
region  of  birth:  Sept.  9.  1959-Dec.  31.  1960 


I  >)i  iui(jTnnl  or  J) 


hanx  fi'!>nith:l  to  thr    I'nUid  Stnlr.-t  under  sperinl  lerjislntinn,  hy  ecninfri/  or 
reginn  of  hull, :   .J nUj  /,   l!>'iS-l)(r.  .U ,  tnm) 


Total 
U'l.  Kin 

XiimlHT  admitted  under— 

Ci.uiitrj-  or  rriiiJti  of  J.irth 

Aft,   I'tlH 

Act  of 

Jiilv  *», 

19.53 

Rcfugfc 

Relief  Act 

of  1953 

Act  of 

.''opt.  11. 

1957 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  legislative  program,  the  program 
which  expired  on  June  30  of  this  year, 
was  set  forth  in  the  act  of  September  11. 
1957.  This  act  provided  for  the  issuance 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  nonquota 
visas  to  eligible  orphans  under  the  age 
of  14,  adopted  abroad  or  brought  to  this 
country  for  adoption.  These  special 
visas  were  available  only  to  eligible  or- 
phans from  oversubscribed  quota  areas. 
An  eligible  orphan  was  defined  in  the 
law  as  an  alien  child  under  the  age  of 
14.  orphaned  by  the  death  or  disappear- 
ance of  one  or  both  parents,  or  because 


of  abandonment,  desertion  or  separation 
from  one  or  both  parents.  Where  tlie 
orphan  had  only  one  parent,  that  par- 
ent must  not  have  been  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  the  child  in  order  for  the  child 
to  be  eligible.  Under  my  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  1154,  these  same  pro- 
visions would  be  continued  for  a  2 -year 
period  until  June  30.  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table>4ndicating  the  number 
of  orphan  petitioris  approved  by  country 
under  the  alien  orphan  adoption  pro- 
gram, which  expired  on  June  30. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  or- 
phan-s  admitted  to  the  United  States 
under  special  legislation  of  this  kind  are 
living  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  The 
principal  concentrations  of  the  orphans 
who  have  been  admitted  in  the  past  16 
months  are  in  the  States  of  California. 
New  York.  Illinois.  Texas.  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  and  Hawaii. 

Reference  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  the  fact  that 
proceed inf:s  were  goin^  on  to  take  care 
of  this  problem.  I  point  out  that  the 
law  has  already  expired.  It  expired 
June  30  Every  night  since  June  30.  all 
over  t)ie  country  prospective  mothers 
and  fathers  have  been  weeping  their 
eyes  out  because  of  the  expiration  of  this 
program.  Little  orphan  children  in 
nearly  every  country  of  the  world  also 
have  been  crying  every  night. 

I  have  been  advised  that  a  proposal 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion which  would  have  the  effect  of 
abandoning  the  present  alien  orphan 
adoption  projrram  in  favor  of  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure  of  paroling  chil- 
dren into  the  United  States  under  certain 
sfctions  of  the  Immi„'ration  Act.  This 
l)roposal  would  limit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erars  discretion  only  to  parole  into  this 
country  of  orphans  adopted  by  members 
of  the  armed  services,  by  employ oes  of 
the  U.S.  Government  serving  overr-^eas. 
and  by  Americans  on  business  trips  over- 
seas. In  his  reply  the  Attorney  General 
indicated  his  willingness  to  mod'fy  that 
requirement  by  broadening  the  provi- 
sions to  include  Americans  on  pleasure 
trips  abroad  as  well  as  those  on  business 
trips. 

Mr.   President,  the   vast   majority   of 
Americans  who  have  participated  in  this 
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program  have  not  been  employees  of  the 
Government,  have  not  been  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  have  not  been 
travelers  abroad  on  business  or  pleasure 
trips.  The  cost  of  going  overseas  to 
adopt  a  child  and  returning  to  the 
United  States  would,  in  most  cases,  he 
prohibitive.  This  proposal  would  bar 
people  in  modest  circumstances  from 
adopting  any  of  these  children. 

The  curtailment  of  the  present  pro- 
gram by  restricting  it  to  the  groups 
which  I  have  outlined  would,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  curtail  the  operation  of  the 
program.  In  addition,  the  proposal 
would  lower  the  age  of  eligible  orphans 
from  14  to  12,  which  would  curtail  the 
program  even  further. 

I  have  made  an  estimate  based  on 
figures  I  have  already  submitted  for  the 
Record.  Adoptions  from  September 
1959.  to  December  1960,  totaled  2,765. 
Of  tliose  only  918  were  orphans  person- 
ally adopted  by  parents  who  went  over- 
.seas  aiKl  adopted  them  under  the  laws 
of  foreign  countries  and  then  brought 
them  to  the  United  States.  A  much 
greater  number  of  orphans  were  brought 
to  the  United  States  to  be  adopted  un- 
der the  law.'-  of  the  State  in  which  they 
were  to  reside. 

There  are  .some  who  say  this  proposal 
is  sufficient  to  cover  the  ground.  I  in- 
vite attention  to  the  letter  of  the  Deputy 
Attorney  Genera!  replying  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  which  ap- 
pears at  page  12253  of  the  Record  for 
July  11.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  feels  he  has  to  yield  to  the 
proposal  of  the  chairman  of  tlie  Hou.'^e 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  when  it 
is  actually  our  duty  in  the  Congress  to 
enact  the  laws  of  this  country. 

The  Attorney  General  says,  first,  that 
he  acknowledges  the  letter,  and  so  forth, 
and  then  says : 

The  Department  has  submitted  Its  report 
ou  H.R.  6300  and  Uie  purpobes  of  that  bill 
with  respect  to  alien  orphans  are  strongly 
rnd<rsed — 

That  Is  substantially  the  present  alien 
orphan  program.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  endorsed  it — 

It  is  hoped  that  these  previsions  will  even- 
tually be  enacted  into  permanent  orphan 
legif '.ation — 

That  is  what  we  arc  trying  to  do — 

I;i  view  of  tlie  statements  in  your  letter, 
however,  it  appears  unlikely  that  this  or 
.similar  IcgisUaion  in  the  alien  orphan  field 
will  be  passed  i:i  this  session  of  tlie  Con- 
gress. 

The  Attorney  General  yields  becau.se 
lie  recognizes  that  propo.sed  legislation 
may  not  be  passed. 

Whatever  is  done  by  the  other  body, 
Mr.  President,  does  not  relate  to  oui' 
obligation  to  the  public.  My  opinion  is 
that  in  this  Chamber  we  should  do  what 
we  feel  is  proper  about  the  extension  of 
the  act.  I  am  sure  other  Members  of 
this  body  have  received,  as  I  have,  very 
touching  letters  from  various  prospec- 
tive paients  all  over  the  country. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  and  Society  for  the  Preven- 


tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  In  BufTalo, 

N.Y.,  xsTltes: 

We  urge  the  extension  of  the  law  \rhlch 
expires  on   June  30  of   this   year. 

A  man  from  West  Springfield.  Mass., 
states: 

The  future  happiness  of  many  children 
and  famlUeB  depends  on  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  before  June  30.  Please  help  us  to 
get  speedy  action  by  Congress  to  Insure  Its 

continuance. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Children's 
Aid  Society  writes: 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and 
Children's  Aid  Society  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  screening  and  processing  ap- 
plications for  oversea  adoptions.  We  are 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  importance  to 
niaxiy  American  citizens  as  well  as  to  or- 
phaned children  abroad  that  this  legislation 
be  extended. 

A  lady  from  New  York  City  writes: 

Wc  hear  that  It  (the  Allen  Orphan  Adop- 
tion KcX\  Will  expire  June  30.  Many  needy 
and  undprprl\ileged  children  will  suffer  if 
\Vi\i  bill  expires. 

A  husband  and  wife  from  Tonawanda. 
N.Y.  write; 

In  oui  Joy  with  the  family  we  now  have, 
we  cannot  close  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  to 
those  who  al.eo  feel  impelled  to  bring  one 
or  more  of  these  unfortunate  children  Into 
the  loving  arms  of  their  home,  for  they.  too. 
will  find  that  the  joy  they  receive  cannot  be 
measured.  It  is  in  their  behalf  that  we  urge 
th.'it  every  possible  means  be  used  to  in- 
fluence the  passage  of  legislation  that  will 
permit  the  continuation  of  the  present  law. 

Unless  the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  we 
shall  be  turning  our  backs  on  thousands 
of  orphaned  children  and  on  Americans 
who  are  anxious  to  provide  homes  for 
such  children  in  surroundings  of  free- 
dom and  love.  Childless  Americans  who 
seek  the  opportunity  to  adopt  alien  or- 
phans should  be  given  that  opportunity. 

There  are  many  more  people  in  this 
country  who  wish  to  adopt  orphans  than 
there  are  orphans  to  be  adopted.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  provide  those 
people  with  the  same  joy  that  others  of 
us  in  America  who  have  children  know. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
will  be  a.i^reed  to  and  that  we  shall,  at 
lea.n  in  this  Chamber,  do  what  we  can 
to  exund  the  program. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleaGue 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  my  colleague  from  New 
York  for  at  least  arousing  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
this  very  noble  law  expired  on  June 
30,  and  that  although  we  are  now  pro- 
ceeding under  the  provisions  of  the 
parole  procedure,  what  it  allows  does 
not  satisfy  us. 

As  my  friend  pointed  out.  as  the  law 
now  stands  it  is  necessary  for  a  person 
to  travel  abroad  and  to  see  the  child  in- 
volved before  he  can  initiate  any  pro- 
ceedings under  the  orphan  provision  of 
the  parole  law. 


Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  not  under 
the  law  up  to  June  30,  but  under  the  ex- 
change of  letters. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  the  conces- 
sions made  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
the  letter  a  portion  of  which  was  read 
by  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Only  the  other  day 
I  had  a  talk  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  He  prom- 
ised me  that  if  we  would  introduce  a 
bin — which  I  did  this  morning,  in  con- 
junction with  the  minority  leader — the 
bill  would  be  considered  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  To  quote  the  Senator, 
he  said,  "It  is  my  judgment  that  an 
orphan  bill  ^ill  be  reported  during  this 
session  of  Congress." 

I  realize,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  that 
we  cannot  be  responsible  for  action  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  We  can- 
not be  responsible  for  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  take  our  own  action  in  the 
Senate. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  the  minority 
leader,  the  majority  leader,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  are  opposed  to  the 
amendment  being  attached  to  this  par- 
ticular bill,  does  the  Senator  not  think 
we  would  be  making  a  woeful  mistake  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment,  if  it 
would  indicate  a  weakness  on  our  part 
insofar  as  the  oi-phan  law  is  concerned? 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  accept 
the  assurance  given  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  an 
orphan  adoption  bill  will  be  reported 
later  in  this  session? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  know  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  is  sympathetic 
toward  the  objectives  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  he  has  said.  However,  on  the 
29th  day  of  May  1961,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley] 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate asking  for  hearings  on  this  proposal 
and  on  his  propKJsal  relating  to  orphan 
adoption  legislation. 

If  we  do  not  act  tonight,  what  as- 
surance have  we  that  legislation  will  be 
enacted? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  the 
assurance  that  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced today  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Dirksen]  and  myself  which  bill 
carries  out  the  intent  and  purposes 
enumerated  by  my  good  friend  from  New 
York.  The  bill  will  be  acted  upon  by 
the  committee  and  will  be  reported  out 
for  action  during  the  present  session  cf 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  is  true.  Many  of  us  have 
been  trying  for  months  to  obtain  hear- 
ings on  proposed  immigration  legislation 
and  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  back  down  on  my  amend- 
ment merely  becau.se  of  an  assurance 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future  we  shall 
have  liearin.:s  and  a  bill  will  be  reported 
out. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
said,  perhaps  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. Perhaps  the  motion  to  table  will 
be  carried.  But  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  should  like  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  be  on  record  as  having 
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at  least  tried  to  do  something  about  the 
situatioa  IX  we  could  not  get  such  an 
amendment  agreed  to  in  the  other  body, 
such  failure,  of  course,  would  be  un- 
fortunate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  knows 
that  my  sympathy  toward  this  kind  of 
legislation  is  sincere  and  deep. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  know  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
New  York  this  question:  Realizing  what 
we  are  up  against  and  what  could  take 
place,  why  would  it  not  be  better  to  ac- 
complish our  objective  in  an  orderly 
fashion  by  having  the  bill  considered 
by  the  committee  and  reported  from  the 
committee  with  the  assurance  that  there 
will  be  action  during  the  present  session 
of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  know  of  the  sincere 
interest  of  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island. 
There  is  no  better  friend  of  improve- 
ment in  our  immigration  laws  than  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  However, 
if  we  were  to  enact  by  a  separate  bill  the 
program  that  we  desire,  what  would  we 
gam?  Why  do  we  not  add  the  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  tonight?  Is 
not  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed? 

I  have  another  proposal  which  would 
greatly  modify  the  present  orphan  adop- 
tion program.  I  think  the  program 
should  be  modified.  The  proposal  is 
joined  in  by  other  Senators.  If  we  wait 
for  hearings  to  be  held  on  changes  in 
the  orphan  adoption  program,  we  shall 
wait  a  long  time. 

I  offer  the  amendment  with  some  re- 
luctance, since  it  would  merely  extend 
the  present  program.  I  think  certain 
changes  should  be  made.  I  see  no  alter- 
native to  doing  what  I  propose  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  continuance  of  an  or- 
phan program.  If  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  but  eliminated 
in  conference,  or  if  it  fails  here,  I  shall 
continue  to  fight  for  an  alien  orphan 
adoption  law.  I  have  not  see  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
am  sure  he  and  I  are  in  harmony  in  re- 
SF>ect  to  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish, and  I  shall  work  with  him  on  or- 
phan legislation.  But  I  do  not  think  he 
has  stated  a  reason  for  withdrawing  the 
amendment,  which  has  been  offered  in 
good  faith,  and  in  an  effort  to  curb  the 
real  sorrow  that  has  been  brought  into 
so  many  homes  by  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  act  by  the  30th  of  June. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  implicitly.  However,  apparently 
he  has  not  been  able  to  convince  his 
leader  that  the  measure  should  be  acted 
upon  in  cormection  with  the  pending  bill. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  my 
leader  that  the  program  should  be  acted 
upon  in  connection  with  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Then  I  suggest  that 
our  leaders  vote  against  the  amendment, 
and  we  ohall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  we  may  do  is 
catch  a  headline  and  not  a  heartline. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  suggest  to  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  that  he  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  let  the  leaders 
do  whatever  they  wish  to  do.  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  introduced  a 
bill  to  accomplish  exactly  what  I  have 


proposed.  His  bill  would  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  1  year.  I  would  be  willing  to 
change  my  amendment  so  that  it  would 
cover  1  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  my  friend  from  New  York.  I  am 
trying  to  help  him.  I  am  interested  in 
results  more  than  I  am  in  speeches.  I 
congratulate  my  friend  for  bringing  the 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
because  I  believe  he  has  aroused  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate.  I  agree  with  him 
implicitly.  It  is  a  law  that  certainly 
should  be  on  our  statute  books.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  law  was  permitted 
to  expire.  But  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to  on  the  present 
bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  may  be 
correct.  I  do  not  have  quite  the  defeat- 
ist attitude  he  has,  because  the  amend- 
ment is  supported  by  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors on  his  side  of  the  aisle  a,s  well  as 
a  number  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Many 
have  shown  great  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram. All  I  can  do  is  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oiegon, 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  greatly 
enjoyed  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  supporting  this  important 
proposed  legislation.  I  respect  the 
opinion  and  the  good  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
legislation  has  expired,  and  I  urgently 
call  the  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  in  the  hope  that  some  kind  of 
legislative  action  will  be  taken.  Without 
such  action  it  will  not  be  po.ssible  to 
continue  the  program,  and  Congress 
will  probably  be  flooded  with  a  large 
number  of  private  bills  on  behalf  of 
orphans. 

The  letter  of  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  has  been  referred  to,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  REConD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U  S.  Departmfnt  of  JrsncE, 
WashinqtoJi.  DC.  July  7,  1961. 
Hon.  Francls  E.  W.m,ter, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  No.  1. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairm.an:  Thnnk  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  27.  1961.  addressed  to  the  At- 
torney General,  setting  forth  the  proposals 
of  your  committee  in  respect  to  the  parole 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  adopted 
orphans  after  the  expiration,  on  June  30, 
1961,  of  the  existing  law  on  that  subject. 

The  Department  has  submitted  its  report 
on  H  R.  6300  and  the  purposes  of  that  bill 
with  respect  to  alien  orphans  are  strongly 
endorsed.  It  is  hoped  that  these  provisions 
will  eventually  be  enacted  into  permanent 
orphan  legislation.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ments in  your  letter,  however,  It  appears 
unlikely  that  this  or  similar  legislation  in 
the  alien  orphan  field  will  be  passed  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  any  current  legisla- 
tive authority  for  the  admission  of  alien 
orphans,  the  Department  of  Justice  is  pre- 
pared to  invoke  the  discretionary  parole 
authority    vested    in    the    Attorney    General 


under  section  212id)(5)  to  parole  selected 
alien  orphans  Into  the  United  States  "for 
reasons  deemed  strictly  In  the  public  in- 
terest." The  exercise  of  that  discretionary 
authority  thereafter  will  conttnue  until 
Congress  has  considered  the  various  pro- 
posals on  this  subject  and  has  enacted  a 
positive  law.  The  Department  would  con- 
sider it  to  be  strictly  in  the  public  interest 
to  authorize  the  entry  of  any  alien  orphan 
(between  whom  and  his  adopting  US.  citi- 
zen parent  and  the  latter's  spouse  the  re- 
lationship of  child  and  parent  has  been 
created  by  operation  of  foreign  adoption 
laws)  on  the  personal  application  or  petition 
of  the  adopting  parents  while  physically 
present  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  adop- 
tion tribunal.  Additionally,  there  would  be 
included  any  nlien  child  for  whom  a  US 
citi/en,  abroad  in  the  employ  or  m  the  serv- 
ice of  the  US  Government  or  temporarily 
abroad  on  business  or  pleasure,  and  his 
spouse  has  furnished  assurances  that  the 
alien  child  will  be  adopted  by  them  in  the 
United  States  and  that  the  prcadopiion  re- 
quirements, if  any,  of  the  State  of  such 
orphan's  proposed  residence  have  been  met 
In  both  cases  parole  will  be  authorized  only 
after  investigation  identical  with  that  cur- 
rently conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
recently  expired  section  4(a)  of  the  act  of 
September  11.  1957 

After  the  expiration  of  2  years  from  the 
decree  of  adoption,  the  child,  if  it  has  resided 
with  the  adopting  parents  during  that  pe- 
riod, will  be  eligible  for  nonquota  status 
under  section  101(bMl)(Ei.  The  depart- 
ment proposes  to  exercise  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Attorney  General  under  section 
245  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  adjust  the  status  of  the  child  at  that  time 
to  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence 

Sincerely. 

Byron  R   White, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  The  program  to 
which  the  Attorney  General  refers  that 
.sort  of  parole  program  be  instituted,  is 
in  my  mind,  totally  inadequate. 

The  recently  terminated  orphan  im- 
mic ration  program  has,  on  the  whole, 
really  worked  well.  The  Immigration 
Service  has  conducted  investigations  to 
a.'isure  that  the  adoptive  and  prospective 
adoptive  parents  will  properly  care  for 
the  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  State,  dated  April  19, 
1961,  which  outlines  the  nature  of  the 
investigations  conducted  by  this  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Im- 
migration AND  Naturalization 
Service. 

Wa.^hmgton,  DC.  Apnl  19.  1961. 

Hon.  MAURINE  NEUBERGER. 

us.  Senate,  Wa.^hmgton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  Reference  is 
m.'ide  to  your  letter  of  April  10.  1961,  con- 
cerning the  existing  orphan  immigration 
program,  which  expires  June  30.  1961. 

Since  the  amendment  of  September  9. 
1959.  requiring  petitions  to  be  filed  with  the 
Attorney  General  in  behalf  of  orphans 
adopted  abroad,  as  well  as  those  to  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  4.018  petitions  have 
been  filed  with  this  Service  and  3,093  peti- 
tiMiis  have  been  approved.  These  figures  are 
as  of  February  28,  1961.  The  average  length 
of  time  re  uired  for  approval  of  a  petition 
IS  from  60  to  90  days,  depending  upon  the 
facts  in  the  case.     A  table  giving  the  num- 
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ber  of  orphan  petitions  approved  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1960.  by  type  of  adoption  and 
country  or  origin  of  birth.  Is  attached. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  petitioners  have 
the  ability  to  properly  care  for  the  orphan, 
the  investigation  In  each  orphan  case  in- 
cludes neighborhood,  employment,  and  na- 
tional agency  checks.  There  is  obtained 
from  the  interested  voluntary  agency,  if  any, 
and  from  the  welfare  department  of  the 
State,  abstracts  of  their  records,  if  they  con- 
ducted an  investigation,  and,  if  possible, 
statements  of  their  views  concerning  the 
proposed  or  completed  adoption.  The  peti- 
tioners are  interviewed  in  their  own  heme 
and  information  Is  obtained  from  them  re- 
garding their  plans  for  the  rearing  and 
education  of  the  child.  Also,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  beneficiary  is  an  eligible  orphan, 
an  oversea  investigation  is  conducted  at  the 
orphan's  place  of  residence 

Your  comments  concerning  the  Serv- 
ice's administration  of  the  program  are 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

J  M  Swing. 
Corn  TTiT-'-.SJOtifr. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  continue  the  orphan  immigration  pro- 
gram. I  know  that  the  careful  attention 
such  legislation  has  received  in  the  past 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  its  distinguished  chairman  has 
helped  to  bring  a  niunber  of  children  to 
this  coimtry;  and,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said,  the  program  has 
brought  happiness  to  the  foster  parents 
of  such  children,  as  well  as  saved  lives. 
I  believe  that  our  amendment  should  be 
given  favorable  consideration  at  this 
time,  and  that  the  orphan  immigration 
program  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from   Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  jom  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  am  not  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  at  a  time  when  we  talk  of 
strengthening  international  relations 
and  promoting  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges, 
nothing  could  better  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose or  furnish  better  evidence  of  our 
intentions,  than  to  renew  the  act  which, 
unfortunately,  has  been  permitted  to 
expire. 

While  the  amendment  we  have  before 
us  is  an  attempt  to  cure  the  ills  which 
lesult  from  some  of  the  foolish  actions 
of  adults  we  are  here  dealing  with  chil- 
dren who  are  not  responsible  for  the 
foolish  mistakes  that  others  made  before 
them.  Those  children  deserve  a  claim  to 
a  little  happiness  in  this  world.  The 
program  which  we  are  discussing  would 
make  a  few  of  them  happy. 

So  while  it  may  be  argued  that  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  is  not  the  proper  place 
for  the  amendment,  I  say  that  when  we 
talk  about  mutual  understandmg,  we 
could  not  do  anything  better  than  to  at- 
tach the  amendment  to  the  bill  and  start 
the  program  going  again,  so  that  we  shall 
have  tangible  evidence  of  our  good  will 
toward  the  children  throughout  the 
world  who  probably  need  our  help  more 
thr.n  anyone  else. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  cogent 
remarks. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  my  senior 
colleague. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  a  program  which  former 
Senator  Ives  had  very  much  in  his  heart. 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  remember 
that  he  brought  about  a  renewal  of  the 
program  on  occasion,  and  that  I  joined 
with  him  when  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
Many  rf  us  have  received  a  great  many 
letters  from  parents  in  this  country  who 
have  adopted  orphans  from  abroad. 
The  face  of  our  coimtry  is  generally 
beneficent  in  the  world.  A  program  of 
this  kind  is  one  big  reason  for  it. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating!  has  expounded  this 
thesis  ably  and  eloquently,  as  has  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]. 
We  all  feel  very  deeply  on  the  subject. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  also 
made  a  contribution,  and  I  am  sure  he 
feels  as  deeply  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  al- 
though he  has  some  doubts  about  the 
timing.  With  respect  to  that  point,  I 
should  like  to  make  two  points. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating]  is  correct.  The 
amendment  should  be  approved,  be- 
cause this  is  all  a  part  of  the  process  of 
attrition.  We  got  as  far  as  we  did  only 
because  Senator  Keating  proposed  the 
amendment.  Otherwise,  we  would  never 
have  had  a  promise  of  hearmg  or  a 
promise  of  action  at  this  session.  A 
rather  intractable  situation  exists  in  the 
other  body.  However,  if  the  Senate  ex- 
presses itself  seriously  and  purposefully 
in  this  situation,  both  orally  and  by 
vote,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any 
misunderstanding  in  the  other  body — 
though  I  hope  the  motion  to  table  will 
not  carry — and  Members  of  the  House 
will  know  what  we  want.  Senators  will 
have  expressed  their  determination  on 
this  score,  notwithstanding  the  sincere 
view  of  both  leaders;  in  fact,  that  will 
make  even  a  greater  impression  and  will 
show  that  Senators  feel  very  keenly  with 
respect  to  the  motion  to  table. 

Finally.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  especially  those  interested  in 
immigration,  to  ask  themselves  this 
question:  Is  this  not  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  problem  of  enacting  immigration 
legislation?  We  are  told,  'If  you  do  not 
take  this,  there  will  be  no  hearings.  If 
you  do  not  take  this,  it  will  be  withdrawn, 
if  you  do  not  take  this,  no  bill  will  be 
passed  at  this  session" — and  so  on.  ad 
infinitum.  Who  controls  Congress  on 
the  matter  of  immigration?  Are  we  in 
control,  or  are  our  two  committ(?e  chair- 
men? That  is  the  question  we  must  an- 
swer. Who  is  in  control  of  immigration 
legislation?  Are  we  over  21?  Are  we 
cafs  paws? 

I  hope  the  motion  to  table  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  com- 
mend the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
for  sponsoring  the  amendment  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 


ment with  him  and  other  Senators.  Of 
course,  all  of  us  understand  that  the 
great  majority  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  other  body  support  the  pro- 
gram and  have  supported  it,  and,  If  given 
an  opportunity,  would  continue  it  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  Yet  it  may  not  be 
continued.  What  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said  about  our  ex- 
perience in  the  past  in  regard  to  immi- 
gration legislation  is  true.  Time  after 
time  no  action  was  taken  until  the  wan- 
ing days  of  a  session;  then  we  were 
faced  with  accepting  almost  nothing  in- 
stead of  salutary  amendments  of  the  Im- 
migration Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
why  we  are  so  concerned  about  action 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  We  do  not 
want  this  very  essential  program  to  come 
to  an  end.  It  is  a  program  which  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  supports,  which 
all  humanity  supports,  and  which  every 
instinct  of  decency  in  all  of  us  cries  out 
for  its  continuance.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause it  may  not  be  pleasing  to  one  or 
two  individuals  in  Congress  who  happen 
to  be  m  positions  where  they  have  ex- 
traordinary power,  we  cannot  get  legis- 
lation passed. 

We  should  adopt  the  pendmg  amend- 
ment and  move  ahead,  because  the  pres- 
ent session  may  last  for  another  month, 
or  perhaps  2  months.  If  we  do  not  move 
forward  on  issues  like  this,  we  shall  be 
faced  in  the  last  days  of  the  session 
with  accepting  something  as  inadequate 
as  what  we  have  had  to  accept  in  the 
past. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  motion  to  table  will  be 
defeated.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  motion  are  not  in  favor 
of  the  program.  I  believe  they  are  mis- 
taken in  their  judgment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  other  Senators  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  have  performed  a  great 
public  service  in  the  Senate.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  if  we  adopt  the  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference,  that  action 
will  have  a  great  influence  on  public 
opinion. 

Although  as  a  general  piactice  I  do 
not  support  legislation  by  way  of  a 
rider — and  the  amendment  may  be  so 
characterized — I  r>oint  out  that  there  is 
no  great  difference  between  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  and  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  because  when  we  talk  about  cul- 
tural exchanges,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  has  greater  apj)eal  to  the 
humanitarian  impulses  of  the  F>eople  of 
the  United  States  than  the  proposed 
amendment. 

It  has  a  very  direct  relationship  to  the 
motivating  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation itself.    I  also  believe  that  there 
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is  need  for  education  within  Congress 
itself  with  regard  to  the  subject  matter 
involved.  If  we  add  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  and  send  it  to  conference  I  be- 
lieve it  win  have  some  salutary  effect 
on  the  House  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TTRATTNO.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  no  more 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  a  great  public 
trust  to  perform  in  connection  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  amendment.  That 
public  trust  is  great,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  human  interests  in- 
volved, but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  understanding  around  the  world 
of  America's  foreign  policy.  We  can 
certainly  justify  adding  the  amendment 
to  what  is.  essentially,  a  foreign  policy 
bill. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  for  raising  the 
issue.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not 
be  laid  on  the  table.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  and  taken  to  conference.  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  orphans  involved, 
of  the  adopting  parents,  and  of  Amer- 
ica's foreign  relations  around  the  world. 
I  hope  it  will  survive  the  conference  and 
become  law. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  a  few  minutes  ago  I  spoke  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  the 
orphans  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  LMr.  Keating] 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  other  Senators, 
to  the  pending  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  at  that  time  a  few  of  the  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  persons  in 
Oregon  in  support  of  the  Keating-Neu- 
berger-et  al.  amendment.  The  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  orphans  which  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  June  is  legislation  of 
great  interest  and  concern  in  the  State 
of  Oregon;  in  fact,  the  chief  sponsors  of 
the  program  for  the  adoption  of  Korean 
orphans  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt  of  my 
State.  Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 
when  he  was  in  the  Senate,  introduced 
legislation,  which  I  was  honored  to  co- 
sponsor,  in  behalf  of  the  so-called  Holt 
program  for  the  adoption  of  Korean 
orphans. 

The  correspondence  which  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  matter  has  been 
voluminous.  There  are  many  letters  I 
could  introduced  in  the  Record.  I  have 
selected  only  a  few  very  typical  letters, 
but  they  are  letters  which  will  touch  the 
heart  of  any  Senator  who  reads  them, 
and  will  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  Senator  of  the  humanitarian  sound- 
ness of  the  Keating -Neuberger  proposal. 
Therefore  I  am  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  few  letters  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  point  where  I  dis- 
cussed earlier  this  evening  the  Keating - 
Neuberger  amendment. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Eugene,  Orec  .  May  27,  19G1. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Moese. 

Dear  Sir:  Once  again  I  want  to  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  work 
In  sponsoring  bills  that  have  helped  to  bring 
so  many  fine  Korean  orphan  children  to  our 
great  land  of  .\merica  where  they  may  grow 
up  aa  good  and  useful  citizens.  Surely  they 
will  be  a  great  help  and  blessing  to  this 
great  country  of  ours  now  and  In  the  future. 
I  could  tell  you  of  how  my  odopted  son  fr-^tn 
Korea  plans  and  Is  studying  and  shaping  his 
life  to  become  a  doctor  and  surgeon  and 
missionary  to  the  uttermo.st  parts  of  the 
earth  wherever  he  will  be  sent.  I  do  urge 
you  to  continue  working  in  behalf  of  these 
poor  unfortunate  children  and  do  all  In  your 
power  to  continue  the  orphan  bill  as  it  now 
is,  S.  1766,  If  passed,  will.  I  sincerely  believe, 
prevent  Congress  from  being  R'D<:>cled  with 
countless  private  orphan  bills.  Again  I 
thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Clinton  J    Shroyer. 


SwFET  Home  Orep,  .  May  20. 1961 
The  Honorable  Wayne  L.  Morse. 
Senate  Office  BuUdivg. 
Washington.  V.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse;  We  are  writing  concern- 
ing the  e.xtension  of  the  orphans  bill.  We 
have  in  our  home  three  adopted  children, 
that  are  the  half  white,  half  Korean,  that 
Mr.  Harry  Holt,  of  Creswell.  Oregr  .  has 
broi  ght  to  this  countrv.  They  are  6,  7.  aid 
8  years  old,  now.  Two  boys  and  a  girl.  Just 
about  the  three  happiest  and  best  contented 
youngsters  you  could  And  any  place,  and 
we  about  the  happiest  and  proudest  of 
parents.  We  love  the  children  as  If  they 
had  been  born  to  us,  so  It  is  with  heavy  hearts 
that  we  contemplate  the  ending  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  end  proxy  adoptions  and  their 
entry  Into  this  country.  We  are  especially 
Interested  In  seeing  the  passage  of  bill 
S.  1766  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

We  in  America  have  so  much  to  share  with 
those  poor  little  starving  youngsters,  and  It 
seems  there  are  many  mure  people  interested 
in  adopting  them.  Why  should  they  be  de- 
prived of  essential  food  and  love  when  it  is 
here  waiting  for  them'  Our  youngest  son 
is  a  first  grader  this  year.  We  are  so  proud 
of  him,  he  ha?  brought  home, a  perfect  report 
card  every  period,  during  the  school  year. 
He  seems  to  be  exceptionally  lutf*!lii;ent.  Our 
older  son  is  quite  artistically  inclined.  Our 
daughter  is  above  average  in  her  schoolwork 
also,  and  is  Just  a  r;iy  of  sunshine  wherever 
she  goes.  We  believe  these  chllrlren  each 
have  something  to  offer  the  world  that  is 
worth  salvaging.  Then  to  lo -k  at  it  Just 
from  the  humane  side,  who  could  pass  by  a 
htuigry  child  and  not  feed  him  if  lie  could.' 
So  let's  do  not  let  those  in  Korea  and  else- 
where die  that  we  can  prevent,  when  there 
are  so  many  homes  yet  opened  to  them. 

To  see  the  change  In  their  eyes,  from  the 
frightened,  hopeless,  little  things,  that  re- 
mind you  of  a  wild  animal  in  a  trap,  to  the 
happy,  bright-eyed,  eager  children  they  be- 
come. With  a  look  of  all's  well.  In  their 
faces,  that  we  have  witnessed  in  all  three  of 
ours,  it  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  proper 
thing,  both  morally  and  spiritually  Is  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  continue  the 
adoption  by  proxy  program. 

Enclosed  pictures  of  our  three  children 
taken  In  this  school  year. 

We  perhaps  cannot  give  them  wealth  as 
far  as  worldly  goods  are  concerned,  but  we 
are  giving  them  a  wealth  of  love  and  a  feel- 
ing of  security.  They  know  they  are  loved 
and  wanted. 


Please  do  what  you  can  to  see  that  this 
bill  S.  1766  passes.  Please  help  those 
children. 

Miiy  God  bless  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  At  vie  E  Leach. 


Eugene,  Oreg..  June  5,  1961. 
Scna'^r  Wayne  Mokse. 

Dear  Sui:  I'm  writing  to  urge  you  to  con- 
sider the  orphan  bill,  which  expires  June  30. 
that  it  may  continue  as  it  Is;  or  bill  S.  1766. 
which  would  continue  for  3  years  as  Is.  This 
would  make  adoption  by  proxy  possible. 
I  can  never  tell  yuu  how  much  It  has  meant 
tj  us  to  be  able  to  adopt  our  darlmg 
daughter.  How  we  thank  God  that  she  was 
given  to  OS  by  the  wonderful  work  of  Harry 
Huit.  We  wanted  her  for  so  long  and  she 
has  been  such  a  Joy  to  us. 

M.iy  18  she  became  an  American  citizen 
She's  very  proud  although  she'll  probably 
never  realize  the  full  meaning  of  It. 

Enclosed  Is  her  picture.  We  think  she  Is 
a  little  doll. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs    HtLLN   A    Thom.\s 


RosEBURc,  Orec  ,  May  31.  1961. 

Dear  Wayne  Morse:  We  received  your  nice 
letter  and  were  glad  to  hear  from  you  and 
to  know  that  you  support  the  orphan  bill 
There  has  been  another  bill  Introduced 
which  would  cripple  or  eliminate  proxy 
adoptions  Tlie  bill,  HR  6300,  which  spec- 
ifies In  the  case  of  a  child  adopted  abroad 
that  the  petitioner  and  sp<.iuse  must  have 
oeen  physically  present  in  the  country  of 
.sjch  child  residence  when  adoption  pro- 
ceedings were  Instituted,  pending  or  terml- 
imied.  We  feel  that  thLs  bill  is  not  ade- 
quate with  respect  to  orphans  and  sluuld 
be  amended  or  studied  further.  If  It  hadn't 
been  for  proxy  adoption  we  would  not  have 
known  the  love  of  our  baby  girl  She  was 
adopted  by  proxy  in  Seoul,  Korea,  November 
10,  1960.  We  couldn't  have  been  In  that 
cotuUry,  so  please  do  what  you  can  that 
proxy  adoption   will   be  continued. 

Thank  you  for  your   nice   letter. 
Sincerely. 

Mr    and  >trs    Haroij>  Dav  d 

PORTIANT).  Orec  .  May  29    19€!. 

Dear  Senator  Moilse:  I  am  wTiting  yovi 
praying  that  you  will  support  Maurine  Neu- 
berger s  bill,  S.  1766,  ext^ndln^;  the  iiresenl 
orphanage  bill.  Mr.  Harry  Holt's  wonderful 
work  for  the  Lord  mttst  not  be  stopped. 

My  wife  and  I  have  three  Korean  cx- 
orphans  and  they  have  brought  a  world  of 
Joy  into  our  hearts. 

Two  are  now  in  school  and  are  honor  stu- 
dents. Tliey  are  beautiful  and  popular 
liked  by  all.  These  children  fit  into  our 
family  circle  perfectly  and  I  know  it  is 
God's  will  that  we  care  for  these  little  ones. 

I    pray    that   you   will    do   all   you   can   to 
support  this  woiiderful  work  Mr.  Holt  is  do- 
ing for  God's  little  waifs  in  Korea. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Calvin  W    Rogers. 


EtrCENE,  Orec.  May  29.  1901. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  appreciate  what 
you  have  done  in  the  past  to  aid  adoption 
of  foreign  children  by  proxy. 

Now  again  we  call  upon  you  to  aid  us. 
We  ask  you  to  support  and  help  pass  the 
bill  S.  1766.  We  believe  this  bill  Is  adequate 
as  It  provides  protection  for  both  parents 
and  children.  Since  we  are  the  proud 
parents  of  a  lovely  6-year-old  daughter  we 
can  tell  you  that  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Department  does  a  thorough  Job  of  Inves- 
tigating homes  and  parents.  Since  they  have 
access  to  all  the  FBI  records,  their  investi- 
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gation    Is   much   more   thorough   than   any 
other  group  could  do. 

Mr.  Holt  has  giver,  so  much  of  his  Income 
and  his  own  strength  to  set  up  the  mechan- 
\cs  of  the  proxy  adoption.  I'm  stire  you 
will  agree  that  besides  saving  the  lives  of  so 
many  children,  he  has  spread  more  good 
will  in  the  world  and  at  no  expense  to  the 
taxpayer. 

We  do  wish  you  cDuld  visit  our  home  and 
homes  of  other  happy  parents  and  see 
how  important  these  proxy  adoptions  are 
to  us.  We  plan  to  adopt  a  sister  for  our 
daughter  but  could  never  do  It  if  we  had 
to  appear  in  Korea  ourselves. 

Since  you  did  such  a  brilliant  Job  of  get- 
ting the  education  bill  passed,  we  feel  we 
can  count  on  you  to  lend  your  support  to 
get  S    1766  passed. 

We  are  proud  of  our  Oregon  Senators. 

May  God  bless  you 

Mrs.  Walter  E    Crouse. 


Troutdale,  Orec, 

May  23,  1961. 
Hon    Wayne  Morse 
S.cnate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihington.  DC 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  our 
two  adopted  Korean-American  children  that 
the  Harry  Holt  Orj'hanage  and  the  orphan 
bill  you  helped  sponsor  blessed  us  with.  We 
will  be  eternally  g-ateful,  as  I  know  from 
talking  with  other  adoptive  parents  who 
have  Korean-.^merlran  children  are. 

I  wish  you  or  an\  other  person  who  could 
represent  you  could  be  at  the  Portland  air- 
port the  27th  of  this  month  and  see  the 
proud  grateful  parents  to  be.  I  know  it 
would  reaffirm  your  belief  in  the  orphan  bill 
as  it  stands. 

The   picture   is   ut   our   boy   and    girl,    ages 
5  and  6.     Just  finished  first  grade  June  3. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  and  Nancy  Cox. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  five  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE  First  of  all.  I  want 
the  Record  to  be  abundantly  clear  that 
I  have  nothmg  but  praise  for  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  as  I  said  before,  for  arousinsi  the 
consciousne.ss  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  the  law,  which  in  my  opinion 
abounds  in  nobility,  expired  on  June  30, 
1961,  and  should  never  have  been  al- 
lowed to  expire. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  a  very  practical  and  realistic 
man.  He  would  not  want  anything  re- 
corded on  the  CoNGRE.ssiON.\L  Record  of 
the  Senate  to  the  effect  that  this  amend- 
ment was  defcat-^d.  No  Senator  would 
stand  up  and  vote  ^gain.'^t  the  weeping 
mother.^;,  r.s  dcsci  ibcd  by  my  friend  from 
New  York,  and  :he  cryin^-r  orphans  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 

America  has  tno  pcncrous  a  heart  to 
l^ermit  that  sort  of  impression  to  get 
abroad.  But  bccau.sc  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ne^v  York  did  propose  his 
amendment,  we  have  an  imderstanding 
from  the  committee  that  the  committee 
will  consider  an  orphans'  law  during  this 
session  of  Concress.  If  I  thought  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  carry,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  rise  and  vote  not  to 
table.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take 
the  assurance  of  i:he  committee  tonight 
because  I  know  that  is  the  sure  way  to 
have  an  orphans'  l.iw  considered. 


I  have  already  been  told  by  many  Sen- 
ators who  are  m  favor  of  the  law  that 
they  will  not  vote  for  the  amendment 
because  it  is  proposed  to  attach  it  to  this 
bill.  So  I  repeat :  I  would  not  want  the 
people  of  the  country  or  the  people  of 
the  world  to  get  the  impression  from  a 
negative  vote  on  this  amendment  that  we 
are  against  an  extension  of  the  oiT>hans' 
law. 

That  is  why  I  agreed  with  the  leader- 
ship that  if  a  motion  were  made  to  table 
the  amendment,  we  could  in  good  con- 
science vote  to  table  it.  Then  we  would 
not  be  in  a  position  of  voting  down  the 
nobility  of  this  law.  "We  would  do  this 
because  we  have  assurance  that  we  will 
get  consideration  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  now  wish  to  quote 
the  exact  words  of  the  chairman  of  that 
committee.  I  showed  him  what  I  had 
written  on  this  pad  before  he  left  the 
Chamber  this  afternoon.  This  is  what 
he  said: 

My  Judgment  Is  that  an  orphans  bill  will 
be  reported  at  this  session. 

I  accepted  that  assurance.  If  within 
a  reasonable  time  a  bill  is  not  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiw.  I 
take  this  position:  I  shall  move  to  at- 
tach an  orphans  amendment  as  a  rider 
to  every  bill  considered  by  the  Senate 
from  now  until  adjournment   sine  die. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recdrd  the 
text  of  the  bill  which  was  todaj'  intro- 
duced by  me  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
S.  2237  > .  was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.'^s  a.'i.'iembled .  Thf-.t.  on  or 
before  June  30,  1962,  special  nonquota  Imml- 
prar.t  vis.is  may  be  issued  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act  to  eli- 
gible orphans  as  defined  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  who  are  under  fourteen  years  ot  age  at 
the  time  the  petition  Is  filed  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  required  by  section  3  of  this 
Act.  Not  more  than  two  such  special  non- 
quota immigrant  visas  may  be  issued  to  eli- 
gible orphans  adopted  or  to  be  adopted  by 
any  one  United  States  citizen  and  spouse, 
unless  necessary  to  prevent  the  Ecparation 
of  brothers  or  sisters.  No  natural  parent 
of  any  such  eligible  orphan  shall  thereafter, 
by  \irtue  of  such  parentage,  bo  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec  2.  When  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
'eligible  orphan''  shall  mean  an  alien  child 
who  111  is  an  orphan  because  of  tlie  death 
or  disappearance  of  both  parents,  or  because 
cf  abandonment  or  desertion  by,  or  separa- 
tion or  loss  from,  both  parents,  or  'vho  has 
only  one  parent  due  to  the  death  or  disap- 
pearance of,  abandonm.ent  or  deser.ion  by, 
or  separation  or  loss  from  the  other  parent 
and  the  remaining  parent  is  incapable  of 
providing  care  for  such  orphan  and  ha.s  in 
writing  irrevocably  released  him  for  emigra- 
tion and  adoption;  (2)  (A)  has  been  law- 
fully adopted  abroad  by  a  United  States  citi- 
zen and  spouse,  or  (B)  Is  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  adoption  by  a  United  States 
citizen  and  spouse:  and  (3)  is  ineligible  for 
admission  Into  the  United  States  soely  be- 
cause that  portion  of  the  quota  to  which  he 


would  otherwise  be  chargeable  is  oversub- 
scribed by  applicants  registered  on  the  con- 
sular waiting  list  at  the  time  his  visa  appli- 
cation is  made. 

Sec.  3.  Any  United  States  citizen  and 
spouse  claiming  that  any  eligible  orphan 
is  entitled  to  a  nonquota  immigrant  status 
under  section  1  of  this  Act  may  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General.  The  peti- 
tion shall  be  in  such  form  and  shall  con- 
tain such  information  and  be  supported  by 
such  documentary  evidence  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  by  regulations  prescribe.  The 
petition  shall  establish  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Attorney  General  that  the  p>etltioners 
will  care  for  such  eligible  orphan  properly 
if  he  is  admitted  to  the  United  States  and. 
if  such  eligible  orphan  has  not  been  law- 
fully adopted  abroad,  that  they  will  adopt 
such  orphan  in  the  United  States  and  that 
the  preadoptlon  requirements,  if  any,  of 
the  State  of  such  orphan's  proposed  resi- 
dence have  been  met.  After  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  In  each  case,  the  Attorney 
General  shall,  if  he  determines  the  facts 
stated  In  the  petition  are  true  and  that  the 
petitioning  United  States  citizen  and  spouse 
are  persons  of  good  moral  character,  ap- 
prove the  petition  and  forward  one  copy 
thereof  to  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  then  authorize  the 
con.=ular  officer  concerned  to  grant  non- 
quota immigrant  status  to  the  beneficiary 
of  such  petition  after  the  consular  officer 
has  determined  that  such  beneficiary  is  an 
eligible  orphan  as  herein  defined. 

Sec  4.  Any  visa  which  has  been  or  shall 
be  Issued  to  an  eligible  orphan  under  this 
Act  or  under  any  other  immigration  law  to 
a  child  lawfully  adopted  by  a  United  States 
citizen  and  spouse  while  such  citizen  is 
serving  abroad  In  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  or  is  employed  abroad  by  the  United 
States  Government,  or  is  temporarily  abroad 
on  business,  shall  be  valid  until  such  time, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  as 
the  adoptive  citizen  parent  returns  to  the 
United  States  in  due  course  Of  his  service, 
employment,  or  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Keating!  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
motion,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  m\  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Quc.<:tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  lay  on 
tiie  table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ke«.tinc1 
for  himself  and  other  Senators.  The 
vtas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
ihr  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson!, the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd  1 .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Eastl.and],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
!  Mr.  GoREl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
;Mr.  n.ARTKEi.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota 1  Mr.  Humphrey  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr,  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
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and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
stll]  are  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez!  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  'yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jord.\n]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ur].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson!,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler  J  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  are  detained  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mail- 
land  [Mr.  Butler  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  JoR- 
DAwj.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

[No.  971 
YEAS — 42 


Allcen 

Hlckey 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Monroney 

Bible 

Holland 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Pell 

Cannon 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Carrol  1 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Stennl."! 

Ellender 

Magnuaon 

Symington 

Ervln 

Mansfleld 

Talmadge 

Pulbrtght 

McCIelian 

Thurmond 

Hayden 

McGee 

YarbO'-ough 

H.ckenJooper 

McNamara 
NAYS — 43 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Douglas 

Musk-e 

Beau 

Dwor&hak 

Neubcrger 

Bennett 

Er.gle 

Prouty 

B.jggs 

Fong 

Proxmlre 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Gruenlng 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Hart 

Scott 

Ciibe.  N.J. 

Hruska 

Smith,  Ma.ss. 

Case.  S  Dal: 

Javlta 

Smith.  Maine 

Chu'ch 

Keating 

Tower 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Williams.  N.J. 

Cocper 

McCarthy 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Curtl* 

Mors© 

Dirksen 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Anderson 

0<»-e 

Long.  Hiiwaii 

Butler 

Hartke 

Morton 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Pujberuon 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Russell 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Wllpy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  Uie  table  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  anrecinti  to  the  Keat- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nay.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thcie 
a  suflBcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered .  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  'after  h-wini,'  voted 
in  the  negative.  Mr  Prosidont,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  .  If  he  were 
pre.sent,  he  would  vote  'yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Me.xico  (Mr.  A.vdfr- 
soN],  the  Senator  from  Vircinia  !Mr 
BYRr>l.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland  1.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nesee  [Mr.  Gore  J,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [  Mr.  Havde.n  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1.  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan  1. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  i  . 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  LongI, 
tl  e  Senator  from  West  Virginia  fMr. 
R.\ndolph1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  I  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  tbit  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cnwzi] .  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  KerrI,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  [Mr.  Hayden],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Goee!.  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Ander.sonI  i.s  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mi.s.'^i.ssippi  IMr.  East- 
land]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr,  Byrd],  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (  Mr.  Ch,avez  i , 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  v.ould  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey],  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robert- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
vote  "nay." 


Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Man'land  [Mr.  Butler] 
is  neces-sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Carl-son],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Javits),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssacliu.sctts  (Mr.  Saltonstall]  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  !  Mr.  Butler],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
S-aitonstall]  would  each  vote  "yea," 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Carlson!  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright]  has  pre- 
viously been  announced. 

Tlie  result  was  announced— yeas  69. 
nays  12  a.^  follows: 

I  No.  98] 
YEAS— 69 


Aiken 

Allott 

B  irtlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Eoenrs 

Bridges 

Burdick 

Bush 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J 

Cuse.  S.  Dak 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 


Ellender 
Ervia 
Hill 
Holland 


Anderson 

Burler 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Chavez 

Eastland 

Fulbright 


Douglas 
Dworshak 

Ensle 
Fonpc 
Goldwater 

Grueuiiig 
Hart 


Miller 
Monroney 
Morn* 
Morion 

MOb6 

Mui;dt 

M'a--kle 


Hlfke;;;oo;jfr      Neuber^er 

H;ckey  Pa-store 

Hruhka  Pell 

Jack.sou  Prouty 

Keating  Proxxnire 

Kefau\er  .Schxppcl 

fC'ichpl  Scott 

Lausche  Smth.  Mi>« 

Lore,  Mo  Smith,  Maine 

Long.  La.  SymlnKton 

M.i^nuson  Tower 

NLiiiifield  WiUlanw.  N  J 

McTarthy  \Vi:u,ims.  Dt-l 

McGee  Yarborout'h 

M' N.imara  Voun^.  N   D.k 

Metcjilf  Yovmij,  Ohio 


N.^YS— 12 

Johnston 

McClellan 

F{a.s.sell 

Smathers 

NOT  VOTING- 

Gore 
Hartke 

Hayden 

HimpUrcy 

Javit.-. 

Jordan 

Kerr 


Sparkman 

Su-nnls 

TalmadL"- 

Thurmond 

19 

I. Otis'.  Hawaii 
R.vndolph 
Roh(rtSL.'n 
bal  lonstall 
Wiley 


So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Keating  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
v.as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pa"e  21, 
line  17,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  the  letter 
"i"  and  to  insert  in  lieu  of  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence  following  the  comma  <,i 
on  page  21,  line  23.  the  following: 

Eut  members  of  the  Board,  the  Conimis- 
fiion,  the  Committee,  or  members  of  any 
other  board,  cor.imiss'.on  or  committee  serv- 
ing any  other  department  or  agency  of  tl^.e 
Government  In  an  advisory  or  consultative 
capacity  only  shall  not  be  allowed  any  com- 
pensation a.s  per  diem  or  otherwise  In  excess 
of  that  prescribed  by  or  established  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expen.se 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  notwithstanding  the 
provision  of  any  other  law. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
nut  ask  for  the   yeas  and  nays  on  the 
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amendment  because  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr  Fulhright),  has  indicated 
no  objection  to  it.  It  is  self-explana- 
toiy.  It  would  eliminate  the  $50  per 
dicni  and  replace  it.  for  the  members  of 
commissions  and  the  members  of 
bnairis,  by  the  prcivisions  of  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Expense  Act  of  1946, 
winch  provides  that: 

Persons  serving  nithovit  compensation  or 
a'.  $1  per  annum  may  be  allowed,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
bii.sine.ss,  transportation  in  accordance  with 
s.  d  regulations  and  said  Act  of  February 
14  1931,  as  s-j  amended,  and  not  to  exceed 
S-K)  \ivT  diem 

I  shall  be  hiippy  to  an.swfr  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGj-IT.  I  said  I  had  no 
objection  to  the  provision  because,  in 
addition  to  applying  it  to  the  pending 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  made  it 
apply  to  all  consjltants  in  all  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  only  point  I  made  at  the  begin- 
ning was  that  since  it  is  customary,  in 
other  agencies  o:'  the  Government,  to 
pay  consultants  i  fee  of  $50  a  day,  we 
were  proposing  it  in  this  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  objected  to  that.  I  said 
that  if  he  would  make  the  lan.guage  ap- 
plicable to  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  was  not  seeking  any  special  priv- 
ileges for  these  commissions  and  boards 
and  conunittees.  so  he  consented  to  make 
the  amendment  applicable  across  the 
board  to  all  agencies  of  the  Government, 
which  is  satisfactory  to  me,  if  all  are 
on  the  same  basis.  Therefore,  I  have 
no  objection. 

I  should  like  to  have  Senators  know 
that  this  apphes  across  the  board  to  all 
consultants  in  every  agency. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  remaining  time? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  amplify 
one  thing  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
This  amendment  would  not  apply  to 
consultants  as  such.  The  amendment 
would  apply  only  to  commissions  and 
committees,  not  to  consultants  as  such. 
I  should  like  to  make  that  clear,  because 
many  independent  consultants  are  paid 
on  a  per  diem  basis.  This  language 
would  not  affect  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
I  he  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  provide,  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  a  consult- 
ant by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  or  some  of  the  other  com- 
missions which  require  highly  technical 
and  skilled  consultants,  that  the  pay 
would  be  only  $10  a  day? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  I  attempted  to 
make  it  very  clear.    That  is  not  the  case. 


This  language  would  affect  only  members 
of  commissions  and  boards  serving  in  a 
consultative  capacity,  as  consultative 
lx)ards.  It  would  not  affect  indep>endent 
consultants  at  all. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  thinking  of 
one  commission  in  particular.  V^ould  it 
affect,  let  us  say,  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission,  whose  members 
serve  without  pay,  though  they  have  to 
make  trips  to  various  places? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  at  all.  Those  men 
are  already  covered  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expense  Act  of  1!)46. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  amendment 
would  apply  the  act  to  that  Commission? 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  the  commis.=ion  un- 
der the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  all  it  would 
do? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  for  the 
Senator  to  understand  the  amendment. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understand  the 
Senator  s  question.  I  should  like  1o  make 
it  clear  that  with  respect  to  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commis.sion,  to 
which  the  Senator  referred 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  merely  used  that 
as  an  example. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand.  The 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  amer.dment. 
because  it  is  already  covered  by  s<'Ction  5 
of  the  Administrative  Expense  Act  of 
1946. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  but  we  have 
modified  that  act  on  many  occasions  in 
different  bills  and  have  granted  d  fferent 
authorities  to  various  committees  and 
agencies. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  Administrative  Expense 
Act  of  1946  has  been  amended.  £,nd  my 
amendment  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trative Expense  Act  of  1946,  as  emend- 
ed, shall  be  applicable. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  I  am  trying 
to  suggest  to  the  Senator  is  that,  al- 
though we  have  not  amended  tlie  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  technically, 
as  such,  we  have  passed  legislation  ap- 
plying to  various  commissions  and  agen- 
cies in  the  field  which,  in  effect,  repealed 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  as  it 
apphed  to  them.  Would  this  put  those 
commissions  under  the  act  again? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
give  a  definitive  answer  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Was  the  amend- 
ment considered  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
may  clarify  the  situation? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator's  amendment 
that  if  a  board  or  commission  member, 
who  is  already  operating  on  an  existing 
board  or  commission,  is  called  upon  to 
act  as  a  consultant  for  any  other  agency, 
he  cannot  draw  two  paychecks.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  other 
words,  if  a  consultant  is  taken  from  one 
agency  or  commission  and  serve.*;  as  a 
con.suitant  to  another  commission,  he 
cannot  be  paid  twice. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  not  what 
the  language  provides. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  that  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  response  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  I  say  that  the  amend- 
ment certainly  does  mean  that  with 
respect  to  the  example  he  gave 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  return  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Wa.shington.  I  think  what  is  con- 
fusing the  Senator  is  the  point  that  was 
originally  brought  up  about  consultants. 
The  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
consultants,  but  has  to  do  only  with 
commissions  or  boards  which  are  serving 
in  a  consultative  or  advisoiT  capacity. 
Independent  consultants  who  are  hired 
in  the  ICC.  the  CAB,  or  other  agencies 
are  not  affected  at  all. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  amendment 
refers  to  the  board  members  who  serve 
without  pay? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  respect  to  a  per- 
son who  serves  without  pay,  no  matter 
what  the  board  is  in  the  Government,  he 
would  be  put  back  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  and  would  be 
entitled  to  $10  a  day? 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  his  travel  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  his  travel  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  his  senior  colleague  have 
said  the  amendment  means,  but  I  insist 
that  the  amendment  is  susceptible  of  a 
very  different  constiniction  from  that 
which  is  placed  on  it  by  the  author. 

In  the  11th  hour  in  respect  to  action 
on  the  bill  there  is  brougl  t  before  the 
Senate  a  little  amendment  which  the 
author  did  not  think  enough  of  to  have 
printed,  so  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate might  read  and  understand  it,  though 
it  is  proposed  legislation  dealing  with 
every  agency  of  the  Governirent  and 
every  consultant  of  the  Grovernment. 
These  are  sought  to  be  governed  by  a 
provision  to  be  attached  to  a  bill  which 
has  to  do  with  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges  between  countries. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  amendment.  It 
does  not  pertain  merely  to  one  board.  It 
refers  to  any  board  or  commission  or 
committee  which  is  serving  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States, 

I  say  that  we  have  reached  some  kind 
of  new  absurdity  in  legislation  when  we 
undertake  to  agree  to  an  amendment 
such  as  the  one  proposed.  It  has  been 
rushed  up  in  one  little  "written  out" 
amendment  on  a  bill  of  the  kind  before 
the  Senate  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day. 
The  Senate  is  reaching  some  kind  of  new 
low  in  legislation  when  we  consider  such 
an  amendment  to  this  kind  of  bill.    The 
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amendment  should  have  been  printed. 
Senators  should  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  and  understand  it.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  intend  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  at  any  time  soon  to- 
night. There  are  ways  in  which  to 
legislate.  We  have  been  vei-y  generous 
in  our  extension  of  the  procedures.  But 
the  present  amendment  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  legislate.  I  read  the  amend- 
ment: 

But  members  of  the  Board,  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Committee,  or  members  of  any 
other  board,  commission  or  committee  serv- 
ing any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  in  an  advisory  or  consultative 
capacity  only  shall  not  be  allowed  any  com- 
p)€nsatlon  as  per  diem  or  otherwise  in  excess 
of  that  prescribed  by  or  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  notwith- 
standing the  provision  of  any  other  law. 

No  Senator,  including  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  can  tell  us  how  many 
laws  would  be  repealed  by  saying  "not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  any  other 
law."  I  do  not  believe  we  should  legis- 
late in  such  a  fa.shion  at  this  time  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thoroughly  approve  of  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  has  said. 
As  I  am  sure  thf  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs.  SMiTi;l,  who  i.s  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  -^n  which  v.e  both  serve, 
will  recall,  we  have  had  this  very  sub- 
ject up  for  study  in  our  committee  last 
year  and  this  year,  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau is  studying  it  now. 

A  list  was  submitted  to  Ui>  only  a  few- 
days  ago  showing  the  rate  paid  consult- 
ants. It  ranges  all  the  way  from  $50, 
which  I  believe  was  the  le?.^t  amount, 
to  $100. 

We  have  also  found,  particularly  with 
reference  to  far  off  places  like  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  that  a  much  larger  sum  is 
allowed  than  is  the  ca.se  in  some 
other  places.  The  Budget  Bureau  is 
studying  the  problem.  We  are  trying  to 
handle  it  in  an  appropriate  way  by  gen- 
eral legislation.  We  have  referred  the 
subject  to  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  for  its  study  and  handling. 
It  seems  to  me  that  while  this  careful  ef- 
fort is  underway,  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  try  to  deal  in  an  arbitrary  and 
intermediate  fashion  with  a  subject 
which  has  been  studied  so  long,  and  as 
to  which  a  real  effort  is  now  underway 
to  try  to  bring  about  order  in  our  Gov- 
ernment in  this  very  imp>ortant  f^eld. 
Therefore  I  support  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  not  trying  to  accomplish  the  object  in 
a  dark  room. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Russell] 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland!.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  proposal  for  general  legis- 
lation. There  were  no  hearings  on  the 
proposal.     The   Senate    Committee    on 


Foreign  Relations  never  went  into  it, 
even  in  respect  to  its  reference  to  the 
bill  before  the  Senate.  But  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  pointed  out.  the 
amendment  would  not  be  limited  to  the 
bill.  I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to 
advice  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled 
to  advice  from  legislative  committees 
having  jurisdiction  over  legislation  which 
involves  the  commissions,  boards,  and 
consulting  groups  that  would  be  covered 
by  the  amendment.  I  bcheve  that  this 
is  an  inappropriate  bill  on  which  to  at- 
tach the  amendment,  and  I  hope  that 
it  Will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  the  Hout^e  there 
is  the  so-called  Rani.'^eytr  rule,  which 
states  that  proposed  leaL^lation  to  re- 
peal laws  must  sho\'  what  i.s  being  re- 
pealed. I  a.^k  tlie  .Senator  from  Georgia 
if  ho  knows  what  acts  would  be  repealed 
by  the  proposed  amendment? 


Mr.RT 


^ELL,     No  and  I  do  not  think 


Vii.2  autho;   i.f  the  am*"'ndment  knows. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Docs  the  Senator 
believe  that  such  procedure  would  be 
wise:"  I  do  not.  and  I  hope  that  the 
Se-L^ate  will  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
Wc  have  heard  about  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. I  say  that  we  have  before  us  an 
exampl?  of  lenislative  ii  responsibility. 
No  Senator  would  krov  viiat  he  would 
be  voting  to  repeal. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  to  a.ssociate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor.  I  think  I  can  save  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
speaking  under  allocated  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  assurance  that  has  been  given  to 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  i  Mr.  Holl.'vndI  that  the 
matter  of  salaries  and  per  diems  for  the 
various  boards  and  commi.ssions  is  being 
given  very  careful  .study.  I  with.draw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  th.ink  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
the  bill  would  make  a  change  in  the  pro- 
cedure for  handling  commissions  and 
boards  under  our  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram. Up  until  now  people  working  un- 
der that  program  have  been  serving 
without  any  compensation  whatever  un- 
der the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  change  the 
provisions  of  that  act  to  pay  S50  per  day. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  poor  time  to  make  a 
change,  and  that  is  the  reason  which 
prompted  my  original  amendment.  But 
it  was  only  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
more  senior  Senators  that  the  amend- 
ment was  broadened  in  the  fashion  that 
it  was. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr,  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  I  offer  a  s-'Mcs 
of  amendments. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  On  pate  13. 
line  9.  It  ks  proposed  to  delete  'accounts" 
and  substitute  ■amounts". 

On  page  17.  line  22.  it  is  proposed  to 
in.sert  "and"   before  the  word  'public". 

On  page  18.  line  23.  it  is  proposed  to 
in.sert  a  comma  after  "cultural  ". 

On  pas.;e  24.  line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
lete the  hyphen  at  the  end;  insert  the 
hyphen  between   "bona"  and    "fide". 

On  page  25.  line  16.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  "and"   before   "will   not   deprive". 

On  page  29.  line  15.  it  is  proposed  to 
chanee  "scholarship"  to  read  "scholar- 
ships'" 

On  page  17.  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to 
delete  ".  <5>.'". 

On  paue  23.  line  9.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert    "and  '3'"  after    "i2)". 

On  page  26.  line  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
delete    "only"  and  substitute   "also". 

On  page  26.  line  16.  it  is  proposed  to 
delete  "acquiring"  and  insert  "who  ac- 
quired"' after  "  per.sons". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Thr 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.sas  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FLTIJiRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  and  ask  consideration  of  com- 
mittee amendments  which  generally 
piopo.se  changes  of  a  perfecting  nature, 
and  raise  no  controversial  question. 

The  first  six  items  correct  typographi- 
cal errors  in  the  bill,  and  do  not  raise 
any  substantive   issues   whatsoever. 

The  deletion  of  the  reference  to  .sec- 
tion 102'b>'5i  on  line  14,  page  17.  re- 
tracts the  expansion  of  the  supervisory 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Foreien  Schol- 
arships to  cover  research  and  develop- 
ment activities.  The  Board  currently 
has  no  primary  role  in  connection  with 
such  activities,  and  would  not  normally 
find  them  coming  within  its  field  of 
jurisdiction.  The  executive  branch  fully 
snpport,s  this  deletion. 

The  insertion  of  the  reference  to  sec- 
tion 102' a  I '3  I  is  an  editorial  change 
made  neces.sary  by  committee  action  in 
another  context  which  divided  section 
l02'aM2i  and  created  a  new  .subsec- 
tion i3i.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  solely  to  confirm  existing  author- 
ity as  It  now  stands. 

The  two  related  changes  on  page  26, 
lines  15  and  16  of  the  bill,  basically  are 
al.so  of  an  editorial  character.  They 
remedy  an  imperfection  in  the  phrasing 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  which  was  submit- 
ted by  the  executive  branch  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee.  We  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Senate  Immigration  Subcommittee 
staff  and  have  complete  assurance  that 
these  two  one-word  changes  are  neces- 
sai-j-  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  these 
lines  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  OF>en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKISEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  under  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

On  June  29.  I  submitted  an  amend- 
ment designated  "C."  I  wish  to  with- 
draw that  amendment  also,  and  I  wish 
to  make  clear  why  it  is  being  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  was  designed  to  clear 
up  a  problem  that  had  arisen  because  of 
a  decision  in  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  known  as  the  Bhalla  decision,  af- 
fecting an  Indian  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  under  a  grant  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  I  have 
been  apprised  that  since  the  amendment 
was  submitted,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  acquiesced  in  the  Bhalla  decision, 
and  by  that  acquiescence  has  recognized 
the  validity  of  the  decision  which  my 
amendment  sought  to  codify.  Therefore 
the  reason  for  the  amendment  no  longer 
exists. 

Mr.  DWOFISHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question. 
On  page  7,  section  <c> ,  the  following  ap- 
pears : 

(C)  In  buch  agreenieiits  with  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions, the  President  may  provide  for  equita- 
ble United  SUtes  parUcipation  in  and  sup- 
jxirt  for,  Including  a  reasonable  share  of  tlie 
cost  of,  educational  and  cultural  programs  to 
be  administered  by  such  organizations, 

I  .should  like  to  have  some  clarification 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  to 
whether,  under  the  provisions  of  that 
section,  the  supervision  of  the  program 
would  be  relinquished  and  transferred 
to  an  organization  in  which  we  are  out- 
voted by  a  vote  of  100  to  1  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
knows  the  result  of  the  voting,  or  what 
influence  we  have.  It  is  true  that  the 
bill  gives  authority  to  participate  in  the 
exchange  programs  which  the  various 
agencies  may  guarantee. 

The  OAS  is  one  m  particular,  which 
has  a  very  small  program,  and  the  NATO 
organization  also  has  one  largely  for  the 
exchange  of  scientific  students.  There 
IS  r.o  important  program,  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  so  far  as  a  United  Na- 
tions exchange  program  is  concerned. 
However,  the  Senator  from  "Vermont  dis- 
cussed one  which  is  under  consideration 
for  the  World  Health  Organization.  I 
believe  there  is  another  one.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  correct,  that  the  bill 
gives  authority  to  participate  in  such  a 
program. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Of  course,  we  all 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  cultural  ex- 
change program  has  been  quite  success- 
ful. I  should  like  to  know  why  there  is 
any  justification  now  for  a  radical  in- 
novation which  would  transfer  complete 
control  over  this  particular  exchange 
program  from  our  own  Government  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator ovei-states  the  situation.  It  could 
not  participate  except  in  pursuance  of 
an  executive  agreement  which  our  Gov- 
ernment might  make.  Under  such  an 
agreement  it  could  set  whatever  terms 
of  participation  it  wanted  to  set,  deter- 
mine how  much  it  wanted  to  pay.  and 
how  it  wanted  the  program  to  be  con- 
trolled. This  is  not  a  carte  blanche  pro- 
posal, or  a  turning  over  of  a  program 
without  any  control  at  all.  The  terms 
of  our  participation  are  completely 
within  our  control. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  If  the  program  has 
been  successful — and  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Will  recognize  that  it  has  been, 
and  defend  it.  and  agree  that  it  has  been 
successfully  operated — why  should  wc 
propose  a  radical  innovation  at  this  time 
which  may  greatly  weaken  and  under- 
mine the  program? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  Senator 
does  not  think  that  this  provision  means 
that  we  will  abandon  the  principal  activ- 
ities under  the  program.  It  does  not 
mean  any  such  thing.  Whether  or  not 
any  executive  agreements  are  made  to 
participate  to  any  degree  remams  to  be 
seen  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  very 
.small  undertaking  and  a  very  small  part 
of  the  whole  program.  There  are  some 
countries,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
some  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  are 
involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


ORDER      FOR      ADJOLTINMENT     TO 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  mformation  of  the  Senate,  after  dis- 
cu.ssing  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  tonight  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Cultural  Exchange  Act  of   1961.  which 
has  now  been  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time  on  the  bill  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remaining  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  is  yielded  back. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing  as 
follows: 

UN.«.NiMors- Consent  Agreement 

O'dercd,  That  on  Friday,  July  14.  1961. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  bUl  (S.  1154)  to  provide  for 
the  Improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  United  States 
by  promoting  better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchanges. 


ORr>LR     FOR     VOTE     ON     PENDING 
BILL 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business  on  Fri- 
day next  the  vote  be  taken  on  the  pas- 
sage   of    the   Mutual   Educational   and 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  a.sk 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  what 
else  will  be  set  for  consideration  on  Pi'i- 
day  other  than  the  record  vote  on  the 
pendmc  bill, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  there  will  be 
no  further  votes  tonight.  Second,  on 
Friday,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act,  the  pending  business,  the 
oceancgraphic  bill,  in  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  has  an  in- 
terest, will  be  taken  up. 

On  Monday,  very  likely  consideration 
of  the  oceanographic  bill  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  calendar  will  be  called. 

On  Tuesday  it  is  tentatively  antici- 
pated—I know  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  other  Senators  are  interested — the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authoriza- 
tion bill  will  be  considered. 

On  Wednesday,  very  likely — and  again 
tentatively — the  resolution  relating  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  will  be  con- 
sidered It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  that. 
while  there  may  be  some  discussion  of 
the  oceanographic  bill  on  Friday,  no  vote 
will  be  had  until  the  following  Monday. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been 
any  concurrence  in  that  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  If  the  situation  de- 
velops in  the  fashion  described  by  the 
minority  leader,  and  elucidated  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington,  there 
may  well  be  a  final  vote  on  the  oceano- 
graphic bill  on  Monday.  However.  I  want 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  to  know  that  it 
is  not  my  thought  that  they  will  be  able 
to  play  hooky  on  Friday.  Very  likely 
there  will  be  votes,  and  Senators  will  be 
expected  to  be  in  attendance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,     I  yield. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, although  it  will  be  impossible  for 
nie  to  be  present  on  Friday.  I  should 
like  the  Record  to  indicate  that,  had  I 
t>een  able  to  be  present,  I  would  have 
votf<i  in  favor  of  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. I  will  be  present  on  Monday,  and 
I  hop>e  to  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  oceanographic  bill. 
I  believe  there  is  an  understanding  that 
Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  any  develop- 
ment occurs  which  may  impair  the  Sen- 
ator s  right  to  do  so.  I  will  be  prepared 
on  Friday  to  offer  an  amendment  in  his 
name;  I  will  also  do  my  best  to  see  that 
he  Ls  given  a  live  pair  or  pairs,  if  possible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 


NOTICE    OF    MOTION    TO     RECON- 
SIDER VOTE  ON  S    2197 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  re- 
ported, and  a  few  hours  later  the  Senate 
passed,  S.  2197. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  the  bill,  but  certainly  if 
meritorious  enough  to  justify  its  enact- 
ment it  is  at  least  worthy  of  examina- 
tion. 

As  it  is,  I,  as  well  as  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity either  to  read  the  bill  or  to  study 
the  proposal. 

Therefore  I  now  enter  a  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  S.  2197  was 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  entered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  leader  and  myself,  that  the 
time  allocated  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  be  outside  the  allotted  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


•FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION"— 
ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  RIBI- 
COFF  TO  GOVERNORS'  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  JUNE  27.  1961 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  floor  debate  upon  the  general  aid  to 
education  bill,  concern  was  expressed 
from  tim"  to  time  by  Senators  lest  there 
be  Federal  control  of  our  educational 
systems  as  a  result  of  Federal  aid. 

It  was  and  is  my  position  that  this 
fear  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  I  have 
a  high  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  I  am  confident  that 
his  successors  in  that  important  post, 
whoever  they  may  be,  will  share  his 
awareness  of  the  intent  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  this  point.    Furthermore,  Con- 


gress has  at  its  command  safeguards, 
both  legislatively  and  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  which  could  effec- 
tively impress  the  executive  branch  with 
the  firmness  with  which  Congress  holds 
to  the  conviction  that  Federal  control 
of  the  operations  of  local  school  .systems 
is  imdesirable. 

Secretary  Ribicoff  made  that  pomt 
very  ably  in  an  addre.ss  delivered  at  the 
Governors'  conference  on  June  27,  1961. 

It  was  a  straight-from-the-shoulder 
speech  which  gained  additional  emphasis 
from  the  fact  that  as  a  former  Governor 
of  the  great  State  of  Connecticut,  he  was 
speaking  from  firsthand  experience.  He 
reminded  the  Governors  of  his  own  de- 
votion to  the  values  of  States  nsht.s  when 
he  was  the  chief  executive  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  of  the  fact  that,  as  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he 
has  insisted  that  every  draft  bill  origi- 
nating in  his  Department  scrupulously 
ob.serve  the  legitimate  preroeativcs  of  the 
States. 

He  reviewed  the  history  of  Federal 
legislation  for  education  and  in  the 
course  3f  his  expo.'^ition  he  stated: 

I  cite  this  historical  development  to  put 
this  dlscus-sion  of  financing  our  schools  and 
colleges  in  proper  perspective.  I  have  an- 
other reason  that  is  w  lay  to  rest  the  ghost 
of  Federal  control  of  education  that  seems 
to  hatint  every  inquiry  into  educational 
finance  which  involves  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation. 

In  my  6  years  a.';  Governor  of  Connecticut 
and  in  my  5  months  a-s  the  Cabinet  officer 
having  primary  responsibility  for  Federal 
education  policies  and  activities.  I  have  never 
heard  from  a  school  principal,  a  superintend- 
ent, a  mayor,  or  a  Governor  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  Federal  control  of  education. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  Federal  interest  as 
I  have  seen  it  operate  strengthens  the 
capacity  of  State  and  local  government  to 
provide  for  the  educational  needs  of  the 
country. 

There  has  been  distributed  to  each  of  you 
a  pap>er,  prepared  by  our  Department,  which 
gives  the  details  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
paid  in  each  of  your  States,  for  fiscal  1959. 
the  latest  complete  figures.  The  total  an- 
nual expenditure,  exclusive  of  loans,  was 
nearly  82 'j  billion.  This  year  the  figures 
are  even  higher.  I  want  you  to  look  at  tlie 
funds  each  of  your  States  received  under  all 
of  these  federally  aided  programs.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  if  you  know  of  a  single  in- 
stance of  Federal  control  of  education  be- 
cause of  these  expenditure.*  And  I  would 
also  like  those  who  oppose  the  School  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  tell  me  which  of 
these  existing  programs  they  would  like  to 
have  withdrawn. 

Are  you  opposed  to  receiving  funds  for 
land-grant  colleges,  for  vocational  education, 
for  National  Defense  Education  Act  loans 
and  fellowships,  for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries  in  federally  impacted  areas? 

Let  us  acknowledge  the  plain  truth  that 
after  175  years  of  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation in  the  support  of  education,  the  direc- 
tion, administration,  control,  and  responsi- 
bility for  education  are  all  firmly  in  the 
liands  of  State,  local,  and  private  agencies. 
More  significantly,  there  is  no  support  that 
I  know  of  in  education,  Government,  poli- 
tics, or  public  opinion  for  changing  this 
emphasis.  Therefore,  let  us  discu.ss  issues 
that  have  real  substance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  sitinifi- 
cant  figure  that  the  Secretary  presents. 
The  Federal  money  for  educational  pur- 


po.se.s,  exclusive  of  loans,  which  was 
made  available  to  the  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959.  amounted  to  $2' >  billion. 
Yet  this  was  done  without  Federal  con- 
trol. 

In  my  judgment.  Secretary  Ribicoff 
has  presented  an  irrefutable  case  against 
the  scarecrow  arguments  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  our  local  school  systems. 

Becau.-^e  I  am  confident  that  many 
Senators  are  receiving  correspondence 
from  sincere  citizens  who  wish  to  know 
the  facts  of  this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Secretary  Ribicoff's  re- 
marks of  June  27,  1961,  together  with 
the  statistical  tables  .setting  forth  the 
amoimts  received  by  each  State  for  the 
various  educational  proizrams  currently 
bein!?  administered  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Reco.rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Rem.^rks  by  Abrau.w  Ribicoff    Secretarv  or 
Health.   Edvcation.  and  Weltare 

I  am  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  discuss  aid 
to  cducati(jn  with  this  group  of  realists  You 
would  not  hold  the  positions  of  leadership  In 
your  States  had  you  not  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  be  realistic  about  the  pro':)lcms 
your  States  face  and  realistic  about  the 
ways  to  solve  them.  And  while  each  of  you 
knows  the  value  r>f  a  politically  appealing 
slogan,  you  also  know  the  hard  realities  of 
State  and  local  government  which  slogans 
often  disguise. 

As  I  have  read  and  listened  to  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  the  President's  domestic 
proposals,  one  pattern  has  consistently 
emerged:  The  problems  before  us  are  the 
problems  of  the  sixties,  but  the  dialogiie  Is 
spoken  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  twenties.  The 
catch  phrases  and  slogans  of  another  er.i 
are  being  trumpeted  across  the  land  In 
many  of  your  State.?  these  familiar  battle 
cries  evoke   a  w.irm   response 

But  you  and  I  know  that  the  slogans  will 
not  solve  the  problems  E^•ery  Governor  who 
has  wrestled  with  his  S'ate  budget  knows 
that  State  and  local  tax  resources  aUme  can- 
not meet  the  increasing  need  for  all  basic 
State  and  local  services  And  so  the  Gov- 
ernors have  in  receiu  decades  been  eager 
participants  with  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  development  of  federally  aided  State 
programs  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  the 
people. 

For  brief  intervals  during  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  States  rights  banner  has  been 
liauled  down,  while  realistic  Governors  and 
Senators  and  Congressmen  hammered  our 
programs  of  Federal  aid  for  highways,  for 
welfare  grants,  for  farm  programs,  for  re- 
source development — yes.  and  for  education 
as  well. 

Then,  with  tiie  legislation  enacted  and 
the  allotment  formulas  adjusted  to  take 
account  of  variations  in  Stale  financial  re- 
sources, the  banners  are  again  unfurlefl,  the 
battle  cries  are  voiced,  and  invariably  the 
battalions  of  critics  mounting  the  best  as- 
sault on  Federal  assistance  are  quartered  in 
the  States  receiving  the  greatest  sliare  of 
Federal   funds. 

Let  me  speak  frankly  to  you.  As  a  Gov- 
ernor I  knew  full  well  the  trvie  value  of 
States  rights.  I  cherished  those  rights  and 
greatly  valued  the  opportunity  that  my  State 
enjoyed  to  deal  with  its  own  problem.s  in  ways 
best  suited  to  its  people  and  their  traditions 
As  a  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  I  am  Just  as  concerned  about  States 
rights  as  I  ever  was — just  as  concerned  as 
any  Governor  here.  1  will  always  defend 
the  right  of  every  SUite  to  deal  with  local 
problems    free    of   Federal    interference.     To 
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this  end  I  have  Insisted  that  every  one  of 
the  many  draft  bills  which  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  sent 
lu  Congress  since  January  has  scrupulously 
observed  the  legitimate  prerogatives  of  State 
government.  This  meaningful  side  of  States 
rights   I  respect. 

What  I  rejected  as  Governor  and  still  reject 
as  .Secretary  is  the  sloganeering  aspect  of 
States  rights — the  false  cry  of  alarm  that  is 
raised  whenever  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  Join  together  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  national  significance  which  the 
.States  alone  cannot  solve  I  reject  the  claim 
tliat  Federal  funds  mean  Federal  domination. 
I  did  not  find  this  to  be  true  in  my  State, 
and  I  think  many  of  you  who  readily  accept 
Federal  funds  and  regularly  seek  Increased 
grants  will  candidly  admit  the  claim  Is 
spurious. 

So  let  us  bear  these  realities  in  mind  as 
we  consider  the  specific  problem  of  educa- 
tion today.  My  firm  belief  is  that  State  and 
local  government — and  private  efifort — can- 
not alone  provide  the  means  of  attaining  our 
goals  In  education,  although  their  effort  has 
been  great  and  Is  constantly  Increasing.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  still  greater  local.  State, 
and  private  effort  Is  required  and.  In  addi- 
tion, that  the  Federal  Government  must  pro- 
vide Increased  financial  assistance  for  this 
effort 

Let  me  make  it  completely  clear  there  is 
nothing  new  about  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  Improve  education 

Our  National  Government  has  provided  di- 
rect assistance  for  education  during  the 
whole  period  of  our  national  life  In  the 
Survey  Ordinance  of  1785 — 4  years  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution — the  Na- 
tional Government  provided  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools  in  every 
township.  The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787, 
In  providing  for  the  distribution  of  Federal 
lands,  declared  that  "schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  " 

This  early  national  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  education  has  been  followed  by  a 
long  succession  of  Federal  actions  to 
strengthen  our  schools  and  colleges  We 
might  never  have  had  our  splendid  State 
systems  of  public  higher  education  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  of  1862. 
The  Congress  has  provided  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  land-grant  institutions 
periodically  since  1862  TTic  latest  addition 
to  such  assistance  was  enacted  only  last  year 

We  might  never  have  had  the  benefit  of 
a  universal  syrtem  of  vocational  education 
had  it  not  been  for  the  National  'Vocational 
Education  Acts,  beginning  In  1917.  The 
Congress  recognized  an  urgent  educational 
need  and  assisted  the  States  In  meeting  it 
through  the  public  school  systems. 

Moreover,  the  educational  level  of  the  adult 
population  of  this  country  would  not  be 
nearly  so  high  in  1961  had  it  not  been  for 
the  GI  bills  of  1944  and  1952. 

Today  our  Federal  Government — in  co- 
operation with  State  governments  and  pub- 
lic and  private  colleges  and  universities — is 
making  a  great  contribution  to  education. 
t-Tnder  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  through  the  programs  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  departments  and 
agencies,  our  schools  and  colleges  are  being 
helped  to  improve  their  programs  In  science, 
mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages,  and 
technical  education:  students  are  being 
helped  financially  so  that  they  can  finish 
college;  graduate  education  Is  being 
strengthened  and  expanded  to  meet  our  edu- 
cational. Industrial,  and  other  needs.  These 
are  all  areas  of  crucial   national  concern. 

Under  the  federally  Impacted  area  pro- 
gram, hundreds  of  millions  of  Federal  funds 


have  been  spent  In  every  one  of  your  States 
for  building  schools  and  paying  teachers' 
salaries. 

I  cite  this  historical  development  to  put 
this  discussion  of  financing  our  schools  and 
colleges  In  proper  perspective.  I  have  an- 
other reason:  that  is  to  lay  to  rest  the  ghost 
of  Federal  control  of  education  that  seems 
to  haunt  every  Inquiry  Into  educational 
finance  which  Involves  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation. 

In  my  6  years  as  Governor  of  Connecticut 
and  In  my  5  months  as  the  Cabinet  officer 
having  primary  responsibility  for  Federal 
education  policies  and  activities.  I  have 
never  heard  from  a  school  principal,  a  super- 
intendent, a  mayor,  or  a  Governor  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  Federal  control  of 
education.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  Federal 
interest  as  I  have  seen  It  operate  strengthens 
the  capacity  of  State  and  local  government 
to  provide  lor  the  educational  needs  of  the 
country 

There  has  been  dlstribxited  to  each  of  you 
a  paper,  prepared  by  our  Department,  which 
gives  the  details  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
paid  In  each  of  your  States— for  fiscal  1959 — 
the  latest  complete  figures.  Tlie  total  an- 
nual expenditure,  exclusive  of  loans,  was 
nearly  $2'2  billion.  This  year  the  figures  are 
even  higher.  I  want  you  to  look  at  the  funds 
each  of  your  States;  received  under  all  of  these 
federally  aided  programs.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  if  you  know  of  a  single  Instance  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  education  because  of  these  ex- 
penditures And  I  would  also  like  those  who 
oppose  tlie  School  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
tell  me  which  of  these  existing  programs 
they  would  like  to  have  withdrawn. 

Are  you  opposed  to  receiving  funds  for 
land-grant  colleges,  for  vocational  education, 
for  National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  and 
fellowships,  for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries  in  federally  Impacted  areas? 

Let  us  acknowledge  the  plain  truth  that 
after  175  years  of  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion In  the  support  of  education,  the  direc- 
tion, administration,  control,  and  responsi- 
bility for  education  are  all  firmly  In  the 
hands  of  State,  local,  and  private  agencies. 
More  significantly,  there  Is  no  support  that 
I  know  of  In  education,  government,  politics, 
or  public  opinion  for  changing  this  emphasis. 
Therefore,  let  vis  discuss  Issues  that  have 
real  substance. 

Education  is  an  area  of  national  concern 
in  which  we  must  make  a  common  national 
effort.  For  the  Nation's  Interest  In  Improv- 
ing education  In  every  State  Is  clear.  If 
education  lags  behind  in  any  State,  the  en- 
tire Nation  suffers.  Our  national  responsi- 
bilities are  too  great  to  permit  gaps  in  the 
pursuit  of  excellence.  And  with  some  5 
million  of  our  population  moving  across 
State  lines  every  year,  every  citizen  Is  en- 
titled to  the  assurance  that  first-rate  educa- 
tional opportunities  exist  in  every  one  of  the 
50  States 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  we  have  not  met 
our  needs.  Today  the  classroom  shortage 
stands  at  142,000.  Two  million  children  at- 
tend schools  In  unsatisfactory  facilities. 

Teachers'  salaries  have  improved  but  are 
still  too  low.  The  average  earnings  for  17 
professions  requiring  college  graduation  are 
twice  as  high  as  the  average  for  teachers. 
And  today  there  are  90,000  teachers  in  our 
classrooms  who  fall  to  meet  full  professional 
certification  requirements. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education  we  have 
to  accommodate  1  million  more  students  by 
1965.  During  that  period  currently  avail- 
able resources  for  facilities  alone  will  fall 
short  by  »2.9  billion. 

Our  needs  are  great.  And  they  are  grow- 
ing. 

What  of  otir  capacity  to  meet  these  needs? 
During  the  past  decade  the  States  and  local 


communities  have  made  an  extraordinary 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  Nation's  snow- 
balling educational  problems.  Yet  each 
year — as  you  well  know — the  budgetary 
problems  become  more  and  more  severe. 
While  Federal  tax  dollars  have  Increased  85 
percent  In  the  years  since  World  War  II, 
State  and  local  conununltles  have  had  to  in- 
crease their  tax  revenues  by  221  percent. 
While  the  Federal  debt  has  Increased  by  6 
percent.  State  and  local  debt  ha.s  Increased 
more  than  300  percent  since  1946.  Property 
taxes  the  traditional  source  of  revenue  for 
edvicatlon  are  In  many  areas  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  limits  of  reasonableness.  In 
some  areas  they  may  well  have  exceeded  such 
iimit.?. 

What  is  more,  the  States  vary  greatly  in 
the  ability  to  finance  education.  The  State 
with  the  iii-'hest  Income  has  almost  4  times 
tiic  income  per  public  elementary  and  "isec- 
ondary  school  pupil  found  In  the  State  with 
the  lowest  income. 

Inequality  of  ability  Is  refiected  In  In- 
equality of  performance.  The  two  States 
with  the  highest  capacity  and  the  smallest 
load  f..-e  e.xpanding  in  the  order  of  2'- ^  times 
,is  many  dollars  per  pupil  annually  as  the 
two  States  w.th  the  lowest  capacity  and  the 
heaviest  load 

While  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  a  dollar 
may  buy  more  in  Alabama  or  Arkansas  than 
in  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  It  will  not  buy 
enough  more  to  explain  away  a  difference 
between  what  $225  annual  expenditures  per 
pupil  will  buy  and  the  quality  of  education 
which  $680  per  year  per  pupil  will  provide. 

If  we  are  to  do  all  that  we  should  do  In 
education— all  that  we  must  do — the  pros- 
pect Is  the  the  effort  I  have  described  must 
be  approximately  doubled  during  the  next 
10  years.  It  Is  obvious  that  additional  re- 
sources— private,  local.  State,  and  Federal- 
must   be   called   upon  to  accomplish   this. 

This  administration  believes  in  education. 
We  believe  that  the  Federal  role  in  educa- 
tion Is  to  strengthen  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate efforts  to  meet  the  goals  of  education 
enunciated  by  the  President.  We  believe 
that  the  fiscal  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent 
than  before  to  achieve  these  goals  The 
President  has  placed  before  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  set  of  farslghted  and  imagi- 
native proposals  to  strengthen  education. 
In   very    brief   outline,   these    are: 

A  3-year  program  of  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  construction  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  facilities,  the  Improve- 
ment of  teachers'  salaries,  and  an  attack  on 
special  educational  problems  found  in  all 
States.  By  giving  each  State  its  own  choice 
of  using  funds  for  either  school  construction 
or  teachers'  salaries,  this  proposal  serves  the 
true  spirit  of  States  rights. 

Amendment  and  extension  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act.  which  authorizes 
related  programs  of  vital  importance  to 
every  level  of  education. 

Continuation  of  the  existing  college 
housing  loan  program  with  a  5-year,  t2o0 
million  annual  program  for  residential 
housing. 

Establishment  of  a  new  long-ierin,  low- 
interest-rate  program,  also  for  5  years,  at 
$300  million  a  year,  for  higher  education 
academic  facilities — classrooms  laboratories, 
and  libraries. 

A  5-year  program  of  scholarships  for  col- 
lege students,  with  sufficient  appropriations 
to  permit  the  award  of  25,000  scholarships 
in  the  first  year,  37,500  in  the  second,  and 
50,000  in  the  three  succeeding  yeai-s. 

Increased  assistance  for  medical  and  den- 
tal school  construction  and  a  bold  program 
of  scholarship  aid  for  one-fourth  of  the  Na- 
tion s   medical   and   dental   students. 
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I  am  coofideni  that  the  American  people, 
acting  as  individuals  aud  throiigh  their  gov- 
ernmental structures,  will  see  to  it  that  the 
goals  of  education  are  achieved.  Certainly 
there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  new  standard  of  excellence  in  edu- 
:acion  and  in  other  phases  of  our  national 


life.  And  I  believe  that  »e  h:ive  both  ti.e 
means  and  the  determination  tj  make  this 
excellence  available  to  ail  who  are  wiiling 
and  able  to  pursue  it. 

We   cannot   do  otherwLae. 

The  United  States  ls  the  fir^t  iiaiMu  u; 
history  to  set  universal  public  eaiiCdLuu  us 


a  natioi-.i.!  gunl  O'.irs  is  a  remarkable  and 
original  educational  system.  It  mujst  be 
-strengthened.      It    must  be   improved. 

We  must  find  the  resources  to  do  the 
Job^resources  wluth  will  assure  uur  con- 
tinued procre.si  and  s\.ir'.:val  as  a  free 
nation. 


Snjiitnnr  f  of  I'l'lt  ml  j'  jh  fi>r  iducalion,  fiical  year  lOoU 

i  In  il..llar.-^J 


Mut. 


-ry 


(!) 


ToU! 

.Miivir!.!. ... 

.\  task  i - . 

.\niona. _ . . 

Ark.in*»> .- 

'■.I'.i.'urii.j 

'  o'.or'i'io. . 

( V,rinfffi<ut 

1  icia  A  ire 

i ...'.  :.i 

'  .....r.  i_i 

!'  i-»  111 

I  iif.i 

!liii;<>l=_ 

I;ii..j!Ui 

['..I  i 

Kari.'i-K 

kriiturky 

I  .'UL>iaria 

\:.x.:.'' 

\Tfirylaii'l 

M  whig. in 

M.u!ii->jj!a.   

''i-'^-.'iri'i 

NTi^Noiiri     

Montana 

^''■hriuika 

N.  v.i.1,1.    

.S^w  Jern»  y 


I  irall.l 


(2) 


Funds  id-     Fiind^  <i>\- 

;:.nii3tt-ri(i    ni;iujti:»-i; 
»,ytv<-  f.yf.fc 


Kami'-  'I'l 
;     uatinri 


(3j 


'h 


I  tl 

,      i.fh.-r        li 
!      itiior.ii 
'    funds  f')r     ;! 
■•!'i(-ation 

I 

(6) 


Z  U-3.  l-iS.  17hi  73".  '-.-i.  iv.    .IM. 


,  m:    «rj.  03.'.  4W    6»>'.'.  731,  3.-a 


...1 


4''.  77".  'v(f,' 

17.  V  7,  3*3 

111  '•an.  .'72: 

17.3'/..  '^^3; 

91.*i.  642 

!  I  ,M.  '•.v. 

7.  t4'..  '^i 

.Mi.  :i:t''' 

17-.  >'27: 

f..  -.12.  IM 

!-«.  '42.  HJh' 

w.  3;if).  4;vi: 

3.2!'!.  17  2' 

4.  ''■:ri.  ^  I"' 

1.479.:i6fi 

J),  'XH.  ^■n'^ 

1..  4'.<),  l.'piii 

7,  4'..-2,  ■--.•. 

>.  .M'i. '.'71 

431.  2S3 

1 '7.  .'11.-3" 

72,3'-.".  1-2' 

2.3.  "1-,  2'.\ 

.'''.  -4".  '.V2 

12.  •>77,(i«7 

•>K.  1  .'J.  !  ^^ 

1 1 ,  --Tw.  3-3 

3.  7H..37.\ 

7.  7:v».  l^l 

.■>.  3'Vi,  2IjO 

v»  24 1,  "-;rr 

'■..  M-i.  -V.'A 

3.  12S.07-. 

.'.  '.»<2,  ni'i 

3  170.  4(V. 

3.  '.211.  r.'7; 

1.  'iV3.  .'.73! 

-1-.  3.'.ll 

M't.  447 

2fi7.  V.Vj 

.so.  242. '« '2 

2-2  314.771 

7.  '.'vij.  iCi-; 

1-.  3,il.  Ml' 

1.  .W.I.  074 

."(1. ',^l.  2'> 

!-.  fvi7. -^1 

11   iivs.  4'C 

1-.  7-.'.  1(.3 

2,  7.y.'.  712 

s.  72.'i  -224 

r.  2>V..  747 

1.7-2. '-32, 

701.  Mo 

',(.  .'A1.2'<> 

4.  11)3.  4-1. 

2.  -In -77 

2.  3t".  >JM 

SO*.'.  1.W 

•<;.  127.  .^7« 

v.  M4.  IPZ- 

it. '.^77.  nil 

2',  i'''2   -(»'> 

<••.  213.  733 

:u.  :w..  2:i<. 

]'<.<'<>'.  7t- 

-.  .3.'i«.  M  - 

12.  42:4.  4111 

2.93;4.5(» 

2'i  "■'■<  ''"2" 

•■,  '■".  12! 

7.  21!.ii:i2, 

li..  i?4'.. '^77 

l,'../.2.497 

■J-'  t.-^>\    VI 

■\:\t\-s'A 

.'.  I'l'..  7.",. 

0.  li4<J.  344 

1.  5.12.  V  47 

2>.  .-'.74.  '''*> 

\i  2-.3.  41 '■2' 

■1.    ,'4<,,    -JJt' 

'.».  12V. 'W.3 

.'■'*'..  '  4-'. 

,>1. 1^2.  ■.■--.< 

f*.  yi.  »^2 

'J.  3■l7.3''•• 

lt,'U4.7i'! 

1  .s'l  ir 

i".:r-.7-! 

■.  I'«i,37t 

2.^7,■2t•4 

2.iXi.  .M2 

«  11.'  4 

•>,  41H.«14 

17.  374.  M^i 

4.  tas.  fit.2 

4.f.l\!dl 

1. :-:  t-. 

:>^.  4r.'.'JI«) 

\\  1<<-.  \'.rj 

7.  ><72,  r,77- 

17.(131,  SMO 

l>   ■-":  :-i 

.>.  3.'2.  .Mh 

ii..  '>;i2.  v- 

l.(.ii3A,  31  4' 

2i.>4iM'- 

7  -(I'll 

32,  t'.W, '■.■  1 

^,  *'■'^■'^.  7-7 

s.  ■<■'.%.  7'--. 

]A   pi\,  'j^i 

2  -4'-..  '^2.1 

2f.. '7>,7*..4 

'.'.'■>«■•.  I'll 

'1.  14<i. '.i".^; 

7.234.2:11 

'11.411 

3">,  i/.M. '^17 

12.0111.  .,12 

<^,  1'.7.  3.".ii 

1'.  -iJi.  1"3 

1.1<."^.,S49 

9.'. 14.  21X1 

2.7'J\.:-i:< 

2,.'-d,  r.i, 

2.  Ml  •-.311 

2,  3i-<'.247 

1 '..  .V^7.  'J',-. 

."..  47.i.  2to 

3.  I'Ci.  1"3 

>\  t7rv  -■-( 

_'''     '■»■* 

.1  'Ji.i.  7.<'.' 

J,  !'♦■,'", '.74 

'"i'»'.  3i'i' 

-■<«.  471 

.i.i'J  '*4 

■    -73.  52'> 

2.  V,-.  771 

1.2 --•1.3;-. 

1  .  fJ'.'H.  '*.S,- 

M~.\y  \ 

2M, '.n.'/22 

lil,y.<2,  41.5 

.',  :rj').  3-7 

;-,  vT.  ..j•< 

I.  ^r-'.  vNi 

state  or  territory 


U) 


New  MfiriiS) 

New  Vorkj*. 

North  (."iiroliaa 

N'ortti  Kakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

OffKon 

rennsylViUilfi 

Rholp  I.'land 

,'^oiilh  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

I  Tennest«t 

Texas 

I  Utah 

I  Vf-rmont 

'  \  irsinia 

W  ushington 

Wost  Virginia 

'  Wi.<!fon«iin 

Wvoming 

Diift.  of  Col 

Anirrictui  c^aiiioa... 

Caiial  Zone 

'  ciiiam 

'  I'ucrto  Kic-o 

i  \irgin  Isiaixls 

I  V.S.  |x>sdp.stiiunti 

,  Fon-ien  countries... 
'  Cntdlotte'! 

.\.\IA  contract* 

Trust  ttrritorjcs 

Natioual  and  other. 


Kuiids  id- 

Funds  ad-  { 

i  Ulids  id-  1 

iiiiiiWVcrtrd  i 

OUWT 

r.rand 

miidstiri-d 

uiiai.sttTod 

ty  tlie 

Fi'dcru! 

total 

l.vthp 

hv  the 

VrtfT:in,'i'   ' 

ftind-  fnr 

VilF.W 

IS  DA 

A  Iniinn-    ' 

.•'III'  .t:..;i 

(2; 

(3) 

(i) 

(r) 

w 

24,92H.522 

ii.nr)i.»40 

3,  OTA.  071 

1 
3.  234,f»VM 

T.  f^«,  423 

120,  n...5,  ilU 

42.347.922 

2.'.  4  i.y  -  "4 

3i,  kUj,  2'-t 

i'l,  (l.\  l.il 

47.  4<J,  Sfi3 

ll.fiOl.nfil 

13,3-"-   .>•"< 

n.'.'72. '•:■' 

:*.  M!,  "'V! 

8,9.W.nB.S 

2.  nf2».nia 

2.  311. '143 

3  Mfi.-;    M4 

»>•(,  il'.'< 

.17,  345. 452 

IS.  917.  493 

l,"!.  4''4.'>4'. 

i',',  41.-.  7td; 

3.  .'47,  .'k'J 

34,  MJl.  7t* 

1.'.,  &43,211 

«).  .V.*i. '.H 

111.  744.  ii».. 

l.^NJ,  74.i 

j».<^\-*y- 

♦■i.ii:a.34i 

11.  l.SH.'.l'.Kl 

.'.. -f,  ?.-' 

1'.  'j!'<.  IF'.I 

7.i,V,.ViMH 

21,  "yra,  3x9 

!<■..  21",  ir27 

:i3.  '2ti   '-i: 

(H.!   'I-.-, 

9,  (»,7,  .Vift 

4.  '»24.  ti2« 

MT"  •.!' 

3.l».l.  3t>>i 

Hir.>,  III! 

2S.  3<>4.  5M 

10.ir24.  12h 

7.'.*r.i.  '.I- 

■J.921.2'73 

44'i  M'. 

11,  14y.7»2 

3,9.S1,44H 

2,  .i2J,  7 Ml 

4.  114(1    l'.*" 

1-' '.,  .CM 

3H.  s»2,  ."iasy 

12.  r^.  495 

,     11,. •-.^.  7-1 

1-,  7;u,  14-. 

_,  t>.i',.  "wij 

S6,  ssi.  r,S)« 

3fi.  224,  3,W 

17.  .M.i.-'2 

j>  '1  (J.  an' 

3.  ",*■.,  312 

17.y42.«r7 

.1.7«7.24l 

2.  .>;i  4  -- 

■  -.1".  .11'. 

3.  '..il,  7f« 

3.  (<;«,  tr27 

1,.'5H5.2W 

1.(I.'0.  uV4 

'<,•>.  3A" 

:a.'..  7'  :< 

4«,2iJl.471 

24,  («).'..  95o 

1       9.  4.il.l3.'. 

1.1,  4.-4.  134, 

1,27'... -^4  7 

»>.7.'V4.147 

;    17.909,  :nfi 

!).  :(s3.  -iA 

1'  ,  "-1.  K" 

1  :;i'\  .'il 

17,  197.  tW2 

,       .S.  314.<r.T 

.',  >-  («(j 

'    .^i   241 

3,T   1-2 

34,  rs.  4»-. 

t      K.  334,  6H7 

S.  .'.<  1 .  112 

12.  (i.-a,  127' 

.'.,  .-is:).  .=1.11 

1«.  S22,  HM 

1       1.949,774 

l,l»y^37u 

,        1.0.J7.2I4 

12. '»4''.  .'J»i 

25,  7XV,  K* 

I  •'■.'.1,,'^^ 

i          721.  W7 

1       9,. 11"  7>, 

13.  ".-■H.  77.'. 

21H,  113 

1 

'                        0 

1               o) 

211.113 

5,  *«*.  (HS 

1            ) 

0 

."i,  019.  fM.S 

9  VI.  347 

'           '■->».  3.''.7 

•             24.9!*<K                       0! 

0 

12,  Ml..,  M». 

1     4,  i«x*,au 

8,  .'.47.94H 

0 

2*'-.  '"C 

212,711 

113,530 

1             99.  l»i 

"1 

II 

2I,»i2^,fi.V. 

r 

t 

21,r,27,'-,.'L,'i 

0 

2, 967, 074 

Ol                       0 

2.«»>7,nfr4l 

e 

173.41fi 

1                0 

1            1-3,  41» 

0 

e 

17U,IMJ0 

1                ^ 

j                 iT'l,!!" 

"1 

0 

^9,  539 

t 

.               19.  .'«)V 

0' 

0 

618,  394,  Of>4 

100,HX),53f. 

6,  r70,  nf» 

r,  7ir  rrt) 
I'l 

jfjfi  >„•?  'js 

Vmr.u.nt  iiK^U'I'-d  with  l^^.  j><>"t--i':.i;*. 


.'MXirce:  Department  of  Heitlth,   Education,  and  Welfare,  Oflice  of  F.duc-ation, 
'Federal  Fundi  for  £ducdi(in,  19oS-5fl,"  table  7. 


S 


II  n:  .'lilt  r  J 


III  III)' 


,ij  /■ 


I'll'  'U  I'l'i  ■ 


'I'lrniionnl  purposes,  fiscal  year  1959 


-i.it-'  (If  t'  rrit.K  V 


(1) 


Total    .. 


\'  ill  inia. 


\ri.'(ina 

\'k.iri.-.<  -. 
( ■  ihforru.i  . . 
'"iii'ir id'i  ... 
Comitrticut. 
I  H'Uiwarc  .  - 
Unn-U  ... 
I    •  'iru'i  1    .    . . 

HlW,-.!! 


M;ll,()    .. 
liliridi-i   . 
Iii'li  ma 
low  I    . . 


K  ih-.i^     

Ki'diiiiky 

I.<iuL-.l,iii.i    

M  lini'        

.M  ;\r\  Und 

.Mii.s.-.icliu.ifll.s 

\Ii'tii,;ii!i   

Miniif.'iota    .... 

Miss(s,sip[)l  

.Missouri 

Moulaiia    

N'r*ira.ska 


1 
1 

Ii-l'irir::.  :.: 

iif     IF.dth, 

.Kdiiratinn. 

and    Wtlfarp, 

irmiiin'-'  v!ri  ' 

.Natiunul    i)< 

ff[isc    K'luiii- 

Total 

ikmir    f.- 

Uuii  .\i.t 

u;  1.J..6 

itrniiunt       1 

.\,."-ri(  V, 

l..ai.:        1 

n.W-^,-        1 

("olli't'f 

.Nonprofit 

1 

h'lii-iiii;      1 

.-tiiii'iit 

lirivate 

li)an.i 

loali^ 

.-><.:.u(j1  loans 

(2) 

(3) 

f41 

(•i) 

»21 '1.127.0(10  1 

$171,  4<C,ii«iU 

4'/i,  rm 

$<;  720. 000 

2,  .T.'t. -<^  ' 

1  ,  '«"!,  '""1 

■M.  .•>.% 

9,  iJA  ' 

II 

'■.,  5»S9 

2.  .V'.7 

Kv,.  -••J 

4(111.  IKK) 

21 ",.  424 

3<i,  loo 

I.'.IJ.  .((17 

1.  J  "41.  lux) 

2  4'',  24'.^ 

1.3,058 

111    1  ''1,  'iKl 

C,  «|1,  iKKi 

2  '171. ''..V) 

3.,7.  330 

l',i,  -'^47 

II 

423.  473 

4',  Ofd 

3,  ():4.M('l 

2.'iin.(»*i 

431,67.'; 

lii4.  IJ'i 

713,  7  4'.^ 

<*v,.  IKJO 

27,  .'i*m 

.l.-lj 

r,,  J -.4. 231 

.'.,  i',2.'.  WX) 

,",.",i:,  7*',.i 

ivj,  170 

C.  ■>'■'>.  4.'-4 

Ci.  127.  (nm 

-Mil,  t<*) 

Jl,9^ 

.'4H.  .'v44 

437.  Oil' ) 

7'..  (.i4() 

37,504 

r,2-2.  32''. 

4yi).  (Kit) 

1  23.  y3« 

1,387 

1  J.  1  -'2.  3:17 

11.'J17.IKI() 

1 ,  ■-'•.  .7'H 

P.!  -.  739 

r..  '«iH,  nj) 

,",.  H.'.'i  (Kin 

'« !♦;,  312 

1  »'■,.  »x3<< 

2.  ■2»"",  lifiit 

1,  '1711.  (M) 

.19-2.  720 

li4.!»4fl 

2, 43.7.  7  to 

l.H7-.(*W 

."ill.,  t.'.i4 

''1,(1  If) 

4.  ■*>:.  .'vvi 

4.  iim.  (KKi 

4n! ,  'J»J3 

','.'..  tA.i 

2.  (■")!3.  .';;j2 

1.  'jIlll.OIK) 

1             .V.J,  71,^. 

'               !''.().  117 

1  '4.  im 

n 

1 !  1,  .sna 

4*;,  (lis 

i.ni.V7in 

i.n.vi.oio 

422,  ''•29 

112.  7S1 

4, 1  v»,  7Hy 

2.  .>v4,iiijO 

1 .  2<(.i,  272 

:4<iy,  517 

4,1)34.  2ii.3 

2,  :U9.(iOO 

1 .  321.  u<e, 

3.v;,  (■..'7 

3.  1S7,  U.i 

2  310  nno 

7111.  11 IH 

17(i,iH.7 

5.  '293,  'JtiO 

4,!«7.aK) 

341,.3.'il 

24,  Sli'.l 

3,  mi.  232 

2,  S7 1,000 

7 '4.  3-27 

17';. '«i,5 

2,  37r>,  *W 

2.  430,  iiOO 

1 2-3,  1  tyli 

.'■2,441 

1 ,  f»s.«i.  3e« 

l,ft3!,nno 

29>t,0fi2 

f^fl,  "^ 

.'tatr  or  tt  rritory 


(1) 


Nevada 

New  llanipshire. 

New  Jeney 

.Siw  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

-North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon... 

rpnn.>!ylv,inia 

Khode'  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtH'i 

\  i-riiiont 

\'!reKii:i 

\V.i?hint,'ton 

W.-st  Virginia 

Wi.scon.^in 

WyoniiriK 

DistTRt  of  Columbia... 

C'lnil  Zone 

(iu.<»m 

Vuorto  Rloo 

\  irt'in  Islands 


Totd 
amount 
liijiied 


(i) 


Ilousiiu;  and 
Home    Fl- 

n,\nf-p 
At''  ncy, 
cuilcfie 
liousing 

loans 

(3.) 


!'•  !':irti:..!it     of 
y  liicatMii,    luid 


.\ali')na 
tion 


1     1>.  .'.  I: 


II.    ilt^, 
\\.  i!ir., 

K  lucu- 


rr.>< 


College 

student 

loans 

(4) 


$1 


2f., 
5, 


2, 

27. 

o 

i! 
1, 
3, 
11. 
1, 
1, 
1, 
4, 
1. 
7, 

1, 


vn.  IS."*  i 

921,04)3  [ 

(■OS.  990  I 

4.V5,943 
S27,  9R4  I 
4i»»<.  93,5 
,'"):J3,046 
ti9'A  3(K) 
H13,  764 
417,377 
988,571 
101,193 
503,002 
33.'.,  710 
IM,  271 
,'.9»i,  802 
047,450 
491,082 
1.14.561 
815,063 
314,901 
249.  972 
.V).  076 
249.  7.V) 
1631 

3.128 
241,548 

3.  254 


$i,3s: 

7'i(i 

Z.t.-i, 

22  '574, 

I  "'-*, 

.vn .. 

lo.  N-.4, 

2,  213, 

2'  4,'.i, 
1.  -74. 
1.  1 JO. 
1. 17.S, 

2,  ■'<.';, 

9.  '■.70, 
1,  42,\ 
1,3(.,-., 
.17.',. 
4.210. 
1.  100. 
0,  1"  1, 


rion 
omi 
mm 


(Dai 
iiiiii 

IKI«I 

IXIO 

11 

(Kill 
IMKI 

000 
000 

n(¥i 

HNI 

mid 

IKKI 
(KWl 

nno 

004) 

(JIKI 
fl 

fKKI 
II 
I) 

0 

0 


*22. 
127. 

.*!.'»  7. 

\yj. 

3  246. 
717, 
l.<". 

1,  12(1, 

3111, 

1,-14, 
l'4, 
.411, 
112, 

1 .  7M. 
21'., 
Iii3, 

•MH, 

l\4f,, 
7117, 

4(1, 


902 
410 

•■.2S 
M2 

ll> 

■1-4 
.11 
3' 13 
742 
117 
737 
,V1.S 
1  H 

"a4 

742 

,',-7 
S.17 
0^0 
29fi 
'.»») 
.S«l 
!'13 


Nonprofit 

private 

school  loans 

(5) 


»:t,S.'c4 
43,  1  1 
3.M.  .'•nj 
32. 315 
1,007.  4<i2 
1-907 

1 


1,11 


173, 


0   I 

l>  I 

'■"0 ! 


I  ii'.i 

371 

4    4 

l.J.  4  >i 
1  1 ,  l.'.H 
1-,  '".'■''i 

3.',  7;c 

Jl^l,  INrfl 

.■..  n  -( 
22.  2 1.'. 

.-..',  r\ 

.'.7.  ('.17 

1  H.  I'.l.'i 

272.  3Ld 

,'..  I.i3 

3!,<'"'2 

I  a3i 

3.  1  .*S 

(.7.  7.'>8 

3,  2'.4 


1  'il  iiiit  1  l.Hr-c  to  p  irtlclp  ite. 


So4iree:  Deioirtment  of  He-alth,  F.ducatlon,  an 
"Federal  Fumis  for  Kducatkjn,  19.'>8-,'>9,"  table  8. 


\\  ilfirp;   OfRce   of    I 


•n, 


1961 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Federal  aid  payments  to  State  and  local  units  for  selected  education  il  programs:   Fiscal  year  1960 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


12379 


St.it. 


ttriltorle.':,  etc. 


(V 


Nationid  ;        School 
T>efens<^         constniftion 

Kdiicatioii  '  iPiihlir  Law 
Mi  blbj 


(2) 


(3) 


School 

operation 

(Public  Law 

h74.i 


(4i 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  Secrelary  Ribicoff  most 
highly  for  his  candid,  forceful,  and 
frank  presentation. 

Mr,  President,  in  my  judgment,  every 
parent  and  every  schoolchild  in  this 
country  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  able, 
dedicated  public  .servant,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Abraham  Ribicoff,  for  the  statesman- 
ship he  has  demonstrated  to  the  people 
of  our  Nation  in  connection  with  pro- 
posed legislation  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation at  this  session  of  Congress, 

STATIS     REPORT     ON     FENDING     EDUCATION     BILLS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  spoken  on 
this  subject  in  the  Senate  for  some 
time,  because  I  have  been  waiting  for 
the  legislative  process  to  run  its  course. 


Tonight.  I  owe  it  to  my  trust  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommitte  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  raise  my  voice  once  more  in 
a  fervent  plea  for  justice  to  the  millions 
of  schoolchildren,  to  the  thousands  of 
teachers,  to  school  board  after  school 
board,  and  to  the  ta.xpaycrs  who  pay 
taxes  on  real  property  m  the  United 
States. 

In  my  judgment.  Congress  cannot 
possibly  justify  failing  to  act  cm  the 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation  providing 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  which  will 
be  before  both  Houses  of  Congress  be- 
fore adjoui-ment  sine  die.  I  plead  to- 
night, before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  meets  tomor- 
row in  executive  markup  session,  with 


li.e  Members  01  both  Houses  of  Con- 
Lrcs.s.  to  rellect  upon  what  I  consider 
10  be  a  solemn  trust  which  we  owe  :o 
the  people  of  the  country.  tliC  schov".- 
children  of  the  country,  and  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  to  take  favorable 
anion  on  the  major  pieces  01  propc.^i  d 
legislation  involving  Federal  aid  10  id.i- 
cation. 

I  owe  u  to  those  across  the  Nation 
who  are  viially  interested  in  the  pa.'^- 
sapc  of  Federal  aid  to  education  legis- 
lation to  make  this  very  short  report  as 
to  wliv.  m  my  opinion,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1961  bill  has  not  yet  been  placed  upon 
tlie  calendar  of  the  Senate. 

Evtr  snico  May  25,  1961.  when  the 
Senate  i^'^sscd  S.  1021,  the  bill  providing 
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for  general  Federal  aid  to  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
Nation,  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  chairman,  has  been  at  work  on  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  amend- 
ments of  1961 

Problems  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  bill.  The  present  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  LMr. 
Pell],  knows  whereof  I  speak,  because 
he  has  maintained  a  very  active  interest 
in  the  processing  of  the  national  defense 
education  bill  through  my  subcommittee. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  tonight,  for 
the  Record,  that  my  subcommittee,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  vote,  some- 
what more  than  3  weeks  ago  reported  a 
national  defense  education  bill  to  the 
full  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Let  me  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Hill],  is  also  a  member  of  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  No  subcommittee 
chairman  could  possibly  have  received 
finer  cooperation  from  a  colleague  than 
that  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  before  which  the  bill 
is  now  pending.  Not  only  have  I  re- 
ceived that  fine  cooperation  from  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  as  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee:  I  have  also  received 
that  same  cooperation  from  him,  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, ever  since  the  full  committee  re- 
ceived the  subcommittee's  report. 

I  would  not  wish  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
always  agreed  with  me  in  regard  to  every 
amendment  to  defense  education  bill  we 
considered.  He  has  not  done  so,  and 
undoubtedly  he  will  make  his  views 
known  when  the  matter  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  as  the  bill  is  voted 
on  in  the  full  committee.  But  I  wish 
publicly  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  his  splendid  cooperation  and 
for  the  great  assistance  he  has  been  to 
me  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  3  or  4 
weeks.  Members  of  the  Senate  have  been 
exceedingly  busy.  On  occasion  it  has 
been  necessaiT  to  cancel  planned  meet- 
ings of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  On  other  occasions  it 
has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  quorum 
at  the  beginning  of  our  committee  ses- 
sion in  the  morning.  Of  course,  at  times 
under  the  rules,  it  has  been  impossible 
for  the  full  committee  to  meet  in  the 
afternoon.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
rule  that  in  the  absence  of  unanimous 
consent  by  the  Senate,  its  committees 
cannot  meet  when  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion. On  a  number  of  occasions  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  such  unanimous 
consent  to  meet  when  the  Senate  was  in 
session. 

In  fact,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  unanimous  consent 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  full  committee 
on  this  particular  bill  at  a  time  when 
the  Senate  has  been  in  session. 

I  believe  I  should  also  explain,  in  fair- 
ness to  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee — because  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  at  least  growing  question- 


ing, if  not  some  criticism,  about  the 
committee's  failui-e,  to  date,  to  report 
tills  bill  to  the  Senate  calendar — that 
within  the  last  3  weeks  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  have  been  involved 
in  official  commitments  involvmg  offi- 
cial business  of  the  Senate  which  has 
taken  them  abroad.  This  fact- — which 
included  the  absence  of  some  members 
who  have  wished  to  submit  iimendments 
to  the  full  committee — has  really  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  have  held  as  many 
meetings  of  the  full  Commiitee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  as  both  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  I  would 
have  desired. 

Let  me  also  .say  that  distinguished 
members  of  our  committee,  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  table,  ihe  distin- 
guished minority  leader  !Mr.  DirksenI, 
and  the  Senator  from  An;-!ma  I  Mr. 
GoLDw.MERl  adjusted  their  schedules  to 
meet  with  us  last  Thursday  and  Friday. 
In  the  course  of  doinc:  so  they  made  com- 
mitmL-nts  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
this  week.  As  I  have  indicated.  fom;jn 
travel  a.Sbip^nmcnts  on  Senate  business 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  cancel  our 
committee's  meetings  which  had  been 
scheduled  for  last  Thursday  and  Friday. 
We  would  have  met  today.  Wednesday, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater  1  had  given  full 
notice  long  in  advance  to  the  committee, 
that  ho  could  not  be  present.  He  had 
made  a  prior  commitment  in  connection 
with  his  very  important  work  as  a  Re- 
serve officer  in  the  Air  Force  to  be  on 
active  duty  today  in  accordance  with  his 
very  important  military  as.-i'/nnients. 

The  result  is  that  tomorrow  will  be  the 
first  time  it  will  be  possible  for  us — in 
more  than  a  week— t^  schedule  a  mark- 
up meeting  of  the  full  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  the 
National  Defen.se  Education  Act  amend- 
ments. 

I  have  received  assurance  that  a  quo- 
rum of  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  be  present  at  the  meeting  tomorrow 
morning'.  I  wish  to  thank  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield),  for  his  cooperation  in  so 
scheduling  the  work  of  the  Senate  that 
an  opportunity  is  being  piven  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
meet  all  day  tomorrow,  for  the  final  com- 
mittee action,  we  hope,  on  the  bill.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  if  v.-e  have  a  quo- 
rum present  at  10  o'clock  tomorrov.-.  at 
our  committee  meeting,  we  should  be  able 
finally  to  dispose  of  our  markup  of  the 
bill  by  6  o'clock  tomorrow  night. 

I  wish  to  state  that  much  of  the  work 
on   the  bill   has  been   comuleled. 

In  fact.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
discussed  evory  section  of  the  bill,  in  our 
markup  work  on  it.  Tomorrow  I  hope 
we  can  consider  certain  amendnient.s 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Goldwater  1  wishes  to  offer;  and  two  or 
three  amendments  which  may  be  of- 
fered by  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee as  well  as  take  final  action  to  oider 
the  bill  reported. 

I  felt  it  was  due  my  subcommittee 
that  I  make  this  statement  tonight. 
Certainly  it  is  due  the  parents,  the 
teachers,  and  the  schoolchildren  of  the 
Nation  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 


committee make  an  explanation  of  why 
the  bill  has  not  already  reached  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar. 

Let  me  also  say,  most  respectfully, 
that  I  hope  my  report  tonight  will  be 
helpful  to  some  of  our  associates  and 
coUeaRue.s  at  the  other  end  of  the  Cap- 
itol—the Members  of  tlie  House  of  Rt  p- 
re.sentati\os.  I  understand  from  news- 
paper accounts  that  there  seems  to  be 
great  concern  among  Members  of  the 
Hou.^c  of  Representatives  as  to  whetlier 
th'J'  Senate  proposes  to  take  action  on 
a  national  defen.se  education  bill. 
Here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  have 
sought  in  the  pa.-^t  to  give  assmance 
tliat  it  is  the  full  intention  of  the  ma- 
jority leadership  of  tiie  Senate  to  have 
the  Senate  take  some  action  on  a  na- 
tional defense  education  bill.  I  think  I 
am  in  a  po.^ition  toniirht,  Mr.  President, 
to  make  a  prediction  which  I  beheve  to 
be  a  reasonable  one.  and  one  in  regard 
to  which  I  have  every  expectation  of  ful- 
fillment, that  by  the  early  part  of  next 
week  we  i^hall  have  a  national  defense 
education  bill  ready  for  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. 

I  wished  to  make  this  statement,  be- 
cause I.  too,  have  been  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  mail  on  this  subject.  The  dLs- 
iin'-:uished  Senator  who  now  is  presid- 
ing over  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Lsland  !  Mr.  Pell  I ,  has  sjwken  to 
me  about  this  matter  not  less  than  a 
dozen  times.  I  suppo.^e.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  his  constituents  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  wish  to  state  for  this  Record 
that  tliey  could  not  possibly  be  repre- 
sented by  anyone  who  could  have— let 
me  say— 'watchdogged  '  this  matter 
more  carefully  or  more  kindly  than  has 
he.  In  fact,  he  has  "watchdogged  '  it 
by  making  it  perfectly  clear  to  me.  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  that  he 
sincerely  hopes  I  shall  be  able  to  get  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  Calendar  at  a  very 
early  date. 

Mr.  President,  after  making  this  ex- 
Ijlanation  and  rejjort,  I  close  by  making 
a  plea  to  all  my  colleagues  on  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  Rei)ublicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  to  be  at  tlie  full  committee 
meeting  tomorrow  morning,  at  10 
o'clock,  so  that  we  can  di.spo.-e  of  this 
very  vital  legislation. 


GEN    DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  will  return  to 
the  United  States  after  once  more  suc- 
ces.-^fully  coinpletinrr  an  important  mis- 
sion for  our  country. 

His  trip  to  the  Philippines  has  been 
called  a  sentimental  journey;  and  it  has 
been  that,  not  only  for  him  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Phihppines.  but  for  all  of  us. 

The  sight  of  General  MacArthur  in 
uniform,  as  of  old.  receiving  the  plaud- 
its of  admiring  millions,  recalls  vividly 
to  our  minds  the  picture  of  our  Nation 
as  we  would  always  hope  to  see  it.  a  na- 
tion that  had  kept  its  promise,  a  nation 
victorious  on  all  fronts,  a  nation  at  the 
pinnacle  of  worldly  power  and  esteem, 
a  nation  triumphantly  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

To  millions  of  people  at  home  and 
around  the  globe,  Douslas  MacArthur 
has  seemed  a  symbol  and  almost  a  per- 
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Bonification    of    America    in    its    finest 
cspect.s. 

Outwardly  there  was  the  unforgettable 
surface  picture,  the  striking  counte- 
nance, the  confident  stride,  the  legend- 
ary hat  and  glasses  and  corncob  pipe. 
tlie  resonant,  authoritative  voice,  the 
-rand  phrase,  the  dramatic  gesture;  and 
behind  this  surface  picture  were  all  the 
attributes  of  excellence,  the  supreme 
competence,  the  serene  confidence,  the 
mleilectual  power,  the  noble  purpose, 
the  complete  commitment  to  the  vision 
of  an  America  that  wa^nconquerable 
in  the  service  of  a  just  cause. 

General  MacArthur  must  always  have 
felt  in  his  bones  that  electric  current  of 
excitement  which  America  and  things 
American  brought  to  the  world  two  cen- 
turies ago;  and  he  has  had  the  rare  ca- 
pacity to  radiate  that  current  to  the 
people  of  his  time. 

Here  is  a  man  with  a  sense  of  history, 
with  a  flair  for  what  is  honestly  and  gen- 
uinely dramatic,  with  an  ability  to  sur- 
round himself  with  an  aura  of  romance 
and  mystery,  all  effectively  and  wisely 
used  to  advance  our  national  interest. 

The  name  of  Dou!;las  MacArthur 
causes  to  flash  through  the  mind  un- 
forgettable images  which  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  tlie  American  stor>-:  The 
gallant,  mapniflcent  defense  of  Bataan 
and  Corregidor  against  hopeless  odds: 
the  promise  to  return  and  the  depth  of 
conviction  that  made  men  beUeve  the 
promise  would  be  kept;  the  vast,  bril- 
liant, island-hopping  campai,';n  stretch- 
ing from  Australia  to  Tokyo  wlrich  will 
ever  remain  a  marvel  of  mihtary  genius; 
the  wading  ashore  at  Leyt^;  the  in- 
comparable scene  on  the  battleship 
Mi$$nuri  where  General  MacArthur  ac- 
cepted the  surrender  of  our  enemy,  ap- 
propriately concluding  a  victory  so  awe- 
some, so  complete,  so  seemiiiiily  final; 
and  then  the  restoration  of  that  fallen 
enemy,  to  freedom,  social  justice,  and 
prosperity. 

But  if  the  name  of  Douclas  MacArthur 
recalls  to  each  of  us  the  supreme  hour 
of  national  triumph,  so  too  it  compels 
us  to  face  up  to  the  tragic  and  anguish- 
ing picture  of  our  national  retreat  from 
that  triumph.  If  General  MacArthur 
V,  as  the  most  eminent  spokesman  of  the 
American  tradition  of  victory,  so  also 
was  he  the  preeminent  and  perhaps  the 
pivotal  casualty  of  our  departure  from 
that  tradition. 
He  had  told  us: 

In  war  there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory. 

And  that  statement  was  not  only  an 
expression  of  military  certainty,  but  an 
affirmation  of  the  indomitable  spirit 
which  this  Nation  had  historically  dis- 
played. 

The  Korean  war  and  the  events  sur- 
roimding  it  ruptured  that  tradition. 

It  ushered  something  new  into  Ameri- 
can policy. 

From  then  on.  fear,  indecision,  vacilla- 
tion, the  counsels  of  defeat,  of  weakness, 
of  appeasement  gained  a  beachhead  that 
has  since  spread  and  growTi. 

The  controversy  which  resulted  in  the 
dismissal  of  General  MacArthur  and  the 
ensuing  loss  of  the  Korean  war  may 
prove  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in 
American  history,  for  it  marked  the  first 
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conscious  decision  by  this  Nation  to  ac- 
cept defeat  rather  than  run  the  necessary 
risks  of  victory. 

If  the  cause  of  those  who  support  an 
unyielding  policy  against  Communist  ag- 
gression could  not  prevail  then,  we  may 
well  a':k  ourselves:  When  can  it  prevail? 
For  then,  all  of  the  elements  were  fa- 
vorable to  it. 

The  United  States  alone  possessed  sij;- 
nificant  nuclear  power. 

We  were  engaged  in  active,  open  war- 
fare against  the  Communist  criminals 
and.  therefore,  our  leaders  and  our  peo- 
ple had  every  reason  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  enemy. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  our  sons  were 
casualties  in  a  war  which  was  being 
fought  aimle.^sly  with  one  hand  tied  be- 
hind their  back. 

There  was  a  wave  of  national  protest 
and  disgust  at  our  failure  to  push  the 
Korean  fighting  to  the  victorious  con- 
clusion that  was  within  our  grasp. 

And  in  General  MacArthur,  those  who 
stood  for  victory  had  as  their  champion, 
not  only  one  of  the  most  revered  and 
respected  figures  of  American  histor>-. 
but  also  one  of  the  most  articulate 
.'spokesmen  that  any  cause  has  ever  had. 
Who  can  forget  the  outpouring  of 
sentiment  for  MacArthur  and  the  cause 
he  represented  that  swept  this  country 
from  end  to  end  when  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  the  spring  of  1951? 

I  have  always  been  convinced  that  the 
ovei-whclmlng  majority  of  the  American 
people  supported  the  policies  which- he 
then  outlined  as  a  means  of  wimiing  the 
Korean  war. 

Yet  somehow  this  sentiment  failed  to 
translate  itself  into  effective  political 
action. 

In  the  election  campaign  of  1952. 
neither  party  advocated  a  policy  of  vic- 
tory in  Korea. 

The  Democrats  stood  pat  with  the 
policies  that  led  to  the  sad  ouster  of 
General  MacArthur. 

The  Rcpubhcans  seemed  mainly  in- 
terested, not  in  winning  the  Korean  war. 
but  in  blaming  the  Democrats  for  it  and 
in  extricating  the  United  States  from  it. 
And  so,  in  a  decision  for  which  we  as 
a  nation  can  truly  be  held  responsible, 
the  opportunity  to  crush  the  aggressive 
power  of  Communist  China  at  its  outset 
was  lost  by  default  and  America  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  policy  of  vacillation  and 
retreat  from  victory  which,  with  each 
passing  year,  brings  its  harvest  of  shame 
and  defeat. 

For  almost  a  decade  General  Mac- 
Arthur  has  remained  aloof  from  the 
storm  center  of  political  controversy. 

His  return  to  the  scene  of  his  great- 
est hours  has  deeply  stirred  this  Nation 
and  the  world. 

The  miiversal  acclaim  for  General 
MacArthur  which  has  swept  through  the 
Phihppines  is  in  my  mind  more  than 
just  a  desei-ved  tribute  to  a  very  great 
hero. 

It  is  as  well  the  symptom  of  a  yeaniing 
there  and  throughout  the  world  for  that 
dynamic,  resolute,  Indomitable  Ameri- 
can leadership  of  which  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  and  Is  the  sjTnbol. 

There  was  a  time  in  history  when  a 
nation  could  live  for  a  century  and  more 


on  the  achievements  and  the  example 
of  a  man  such  as  Douglas  MacArthur. 

That  time  has  passed. 

But  It  can  be  truly  said  Uaat  in  tliis 
century,  in  peace  and  in  war.  when  the 
vital  interests  of  our  covin  try  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  this  great  man, 
they  have  been  preserved  and  advanced. 

Tomorrow  the  soldier  will  be  home 
once  more. 

The  esteem  and  love  and  thanks  of  a 
grateful  nation  go  out  to  him  for  what 
he  has  done,  for  what  he  is,  and  for 
what  he  means  to  our  generation  and  to 
all  generations. 


REFUSAL  OF  AMERICAN  COMPANIES 

TO     SUPPLY     LUMBER     SORTING 

MACHINES  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  before 
World  War  II.  when  we  were  selling 
scrap  steel  to  Japan,  there  were  many 
wise  enough  to  warn  that  this  scrap  steel 
might  someday  come  back  at  us  in  the 
form  of  bullets. 

But  our  folly  in  feeding  material  to 
Japanese  war  industry  before  World  War 
II  was  an  altogether  minor  matter  com- 
pared to  the  folly  we  are  now  display- 
ing in  helping  an  even  more  dangerous 
and  more  implacable  aggressor  to  buiid 
up  his  industrial  potential. 

Unfortunately,  our  own  businessmen 
ai-e  often  too  prone  to  think  of  today's 
dollar  and  to  ignore  tomorrow's  political 
consequence.  It  is  therefore  a  particular 
pleasure  to  learn  that  there  are  business- 
men in  America  with  enough  under- 
standing and  enough  patriotism  to  be 
willing  to  forgo  the  sale  of  industrial 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
when  our  own  very  lax  export  regula- 
tions do  not  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
such  equipment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.<:?nt  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  July  1961  issue 
of  Wood  &  Wood  Products,  which  tells 
the  story  of  how  the  Republic  Electric 
Development  Co..  and  Puget  Sound 
Fabricators,  Inc.,  both  of  Seattle, 
declined  an  order  worth  some  millions 
of  dollars  for  six  complete  lumber  sort- 
mi  systems,  which  would  have  enabled 
the  Soviets  to  build  a  more  modem  mill 
than  any  they  now  have.  I  also  ask  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
v.rittcn  to  me  by  Mr.  Mortimer  B.  Doyle, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  and 
two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Seat- 
tle Daily  Times  on  June  1  and  3.  1961. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Hillman,  president  of  the 
Republic  Co.,  in  announcing  his  decision 
said: 

We  will  have  no  part  in  handing  this  ad- 
vantage to  our  sworn  enemy. 

I  commend  these  words  to  our  busi- 
ness community  and  to  those  in  charge 
of  our  export  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Wood  &•  Wood  Products.  July   1961] 

Why    Hand    tke    Reds    Otjr   Hard-Won 

Know-How? 

(By    Jack   Koellisch) 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  these  days  for 

and  against  unlimited  trade  with  the  Soviet 
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Union  and  its  Iron  Curtain  satellites.  On 
the  one  band,  many  American  businessmen 
readily  echo  President  Kennedy's  expressed 
hope  for  a  growth  In  "nonstrateglc  trade  " 
with  the  Communist  bloc.  Then  there  are 
those  who  frankly  refuse  to  deal  with  "an 
enemy  that  has  vowed  to  conquer  us." 

Normally,  we  dont  indulge  in  political  is- 
sues on  this  p^e.  But  this  very  moot  ques- 
tion hit  close  to  home  last  month  when  two 
west  coast  manufacturers  flatly  refused  to 
aid  and  abet  the  Russians  in  building  "the 
largest  and  most  highly  automated  sawmill 
in  the  world." 

We  daresay  many  companies  in  our  field 
wi'l  soon  be  wrestling  with  this  question — 
whether  to  place  long-term  national  interest 
ahead  of  short-term  financial  gain.  Per- 
haps others  have  already  made  the  choice. 
It's  an  individual  decision,  and  a  tough  one. 
But  you  can't  help  cheering  when  someone 
refuses  to  turn  over  a  hard-won  leadership 
In  production  know-how  to  interests  who 
admit  their  technical  savvy  is  20  years  be- 
hind ours. 

Reviewing  the  situation  briefly,  Republic 
Electric  &  Development  Co.  and  Puget  Sound 
Fabricators,  Inc..  both  of  Seattle,  were  in- 
vited to  collaborate  in  supplying  six  com- 
plete lumber  sorting  systems  with  memory 
controls  for  installation  in  a  1,500,000  board 
feet  per  day  mill  to  be  built  in  Canada,  then 
disassembled  for  shipment  and  erection  in 
Russia. 

In  declining  the  invitation.  M.  E.  Hillman. 
president  of  Republic,  cited  the  Russian 
purchasing  committee's  admission  that  they 
could  not  train  enough  technical  people  in 
the  next  20  yearo  to  build  such  a  mill  and 
were  therefore  purchasing  American  know- 
how  to  cloee  the  gap  to  2  years.  "We 
will  have  no  part."  he  said,  "in  handing  this 
advantage  to  our  sworn  enemy."  Gordon 
B.  Anderson,  president  of  the  sorter  com- 
I>any,  commented  that  "we  must  be  willing 
to  be  counted  as  thinking  of  our  own  coun- 
try's welfare  before  the  dollar  " 

Neither  of  the  American  firms  believed 
their  decision  would  permanently  obstruct 
realization  of  the  Russians'  supermlll  plans — 
but  refuse  the  tempting  offers  they  did. 
For  which  you  can't  help  admiring  their 
guts — and  hoping  that  sooner  or  later  their 
sacrifice  will  be  made  up  to  them  here  and 
in  other  friendly  countries. 

We  have  seen  no  signs  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's report  to  the  Nation  on  his  recent 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  leader  that 
the  Reds  have  even  slightly  altered  their 
avowed  purpose  of  ultimately  burying  us. 
So  who  is  there  to  say  that  the  Seattle 
manufacturers  are  not  charting  a  proper 
course  for  all  Americans  to  follow?  The 
sawmill  equipment  In  question  may  not 
have  l>een  restricted  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment, but  from  an  economic  if  not  a  mili- 
tary standpoint  anyone  would  have  a  right 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  putting  in  the 
Reds'  hands  the  means  of  building  a  chain 
of  1.500,000  board  feet  per  day  mills  to  flood 
world   markets  with  cheap   lumber. 

We've  checked  our  subscription  lists  and 
found  that  a  total  of  118  copies  of  Wood  & 
Wood  Products  have  been  going  into  6  Iron 
Curtain  countries  every  month— 61  to  the 
USSR,  alone.  If  we  could  be  sure  of  last- 
ing peace,  we  might  rest  easy.  But  there  are 
no  sign.=;  of  such  assurance  on  the  horizon. 

Therefore,  we  can  no  longer  consciously 
make  it  so  easy  for  practical  information  to 
be  picked  up  from  our  pages  and  used  to 
make  an  important  enemy  more  formidable. 
So.  henceforth  as  those  118  Iron  Curtain 
country  subscriptions  come  due  we  shall 
cancel  them  and  shall  refuse  new  subscrip- 
tion offers  from  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

It's  the  least  we  can  do,  and  we  hope  other 
publishers  will  see  the  wisdom  of  doing 
likewise. 


National  Lumber 
Manxtactukers  Association, 
Washington,  DC.  June  15,  1961. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  E>odd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Dodd:  Two  patriotic 
Seattle  suppliers  to  the  lumber  Industry 
have  recently  demonstrated  the  philosophy 
that  represents  the  basic  strength  of  the 
American  business  community. 

M.  E.  Hillman.  head  of  Republic  Electric 
&  Development  Co.,  and  Gordon  B  Anderson, 
president  of  Puget  Sound  Fabricators,  Inc  , 
acting  on  principle,  have  turned  down  an 
opportunity  to  provide  Ru.ssia  six  automatic 
lumber  sorters  at  an  estimated  profit  of 
$40,000.  Supplying  the  patented  memory- 
control  systems  would  have  helped  Russia 
build  "the  I.\rgest  and  most  highly  auto- 
mated sawmill  In  the  world,"  according  to  the 
Seattle  Daily  Times.  Full  details  of  this  busi- 
r.e.'ss  action  In  the  national  Interest  are  re- 
ported in  the  enclosed  reprint  of  two  articles 
from  that  newspaper. 

The  statements  by  these  two  businessmen 
that  they  would  not  provide  .\merican  itnow- 
how  to  a  country  whose  leaders  ha^e  sworn 
to  conquer  the  United  States  is.  I  believe, 
worthy  of  special  attention  by  all  Americans 
These  patriotic  citizens  exemplify  the  will- 
ingness of  the  American  business  community 
to  sacrifice  profit  for  principles 

The  eloquent  statements  by  Mr.  Anderson 
and  Mr.  Hillman  stand  on  their  own  merits: 
Nothing  I  might  say  could  add  to  their 
luster. 

Anderson  said:  "We  must  be  willing  to  be 
counted  on  as  thinking  of  our  own  country's 
welfare  before  the  dollar." 

Hillman  said:  "Our  move  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  but  we  hope  that  other  American  In- 
dustry leaders  will  follow  suit  in  refusing  to 
deal  with  an  enemy  which  has  vowed  to 
conquer  us." 

The   lumber   industry   Is  proud   to  depend 
upon  Industrial  suppliers  such  as  these,  who 
have  the  courage  to  act  foithrightly  in  pro- 
tecting their  Nation's  interest 
Sincerely, 

Mortimer    B     Doyle 


I  From  the  Seattle  Daily  Times,  June  1.  1961  I 
Firms  Here  Decline  Rtssian   Contract 

(By  Boyd  Burchard ) 
Two  Seattle  firms  today  announced  they 
have  declined  "on  principle"  a  profitable  pro- 
posal, approved  by  the  State  Department, 
which  would  help  Russia  build  "the  largest 
and  most  highly  automated  sawmill  in  the 
world." 

M.  E.  Hillman.  head  of  Republic  Electric  & 
Development  Co  ,  and  Gordon  B.  Anderson, 
president  of  Puget  Sound  Fabricators.  Inc  , 
both  Seattle,  said  the  proposal  thev  are  de- 
clining would  have  led  to  an  estimated 
$150,000  order — and  a  profit  of  about  $40,000 

It  called  for  supplying  an  advanced  type 
of  automatic  lumber-sorting  equipment  to 
the  Russians. 

The  Russian  proposal  came  to  the  Seattle 
firms  throueh  Yarrow's,  Ltd  ,  British  Colum- 
bia engineering  firin 

Hillman  said  Republic  Electric  would  "have 
no  part  in  handling  the  advantage"  to 
the  Russians  to  "close  the  gap  in  the  supe- 
riority of  North  American  technical  know- 
how  from  20  years  to  2  years." 

Six  of  the  firm's  patented  memory-control 
systems  were  sought. 

Anderson  said  that  Puget  Sound  Fabrica- 
tors, Inc.,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  "giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy"  bv  supply- 
ing fabricated  portions  of  the  six  lumber 
sorters. 

"We  must  be  willing  to  be  counted  on  as 
thinking  of  our  own  country's  welfare  before 
the  dollar,"  Anderson  said. 


Both  men  acknowledged  that  the  refusal 
to  cooperate  might  block  the  Russian  mill 
automation  only  temporarily. 

"Our  move  Is  a  drop  In  the  bucket,"  Hill- 
man said,  "but  we  hope  that  other  American 
Industry  leaders  will  follow  suit  in  refusing 
to  deal  with  an  enemy  which  has  vowed  to 
conquer  us." 

I  Prom  the  Seattle  Daily  Times.  June  3  1961 1 
Turndown  of  Soviet  Deal  Took  Courage 
( By  Boyd  Burchard  ) 
E-asily  one  of  the  most  inspiring  business- 
news  developments  of  the  past  week  origi- 
nated In  Seattle. 

Two  bu.'-ineismen  Oiienly  weighed  the  cui.ir- 
age  of  their  convictioiis  and  their  sense  of 
public  responsibility  against  the  dollar  Im- 
portance of  a  sure-profit  deal  with  Russia  — 
and  told  the  Russians  to  take  their  dollars 
and  KO  Jump. 

The  prei-sures  were  great  on  M.  E.  Hillman. 
head  of  the  Republic  Electric  &  Dcvelopmeiii 
Co  .  and  Gordt)n  B.  Anderson,  president  (jf 
Puget  Sound  Fabricators,  Inc.,  both  of 
Seattle,  to  agree  to  supply  an  advanced  type 
of  automatic  lumber-sorting  equipment  f.-  r 
the  largest  and  most  highly  automated  saw- 
mill in  the  world,  to  be  built  in  Russia. 

Tlie  sorter,  a  patented  magnetic  memory- 
control  system  correlated  with  mechanlc.".l 
lumber-handling  equipment,  was  unveiled  by 
the  two  companies  more  than  a  year  ago. 

It  v/as  .shown  to  1.500  Government  and  In- 
dustry representatives  from  all  over  the 
world  last  September  at  the  World  Forestry 
Congress  in  Seattle. 

The  mechanical  sorter  was  widely  ac- 
cl.iimed  :.s  a  major  advance  toward  eliminat- 
ing slow  and  costly  manual  sorting  t  r 
lumber  Many  large  Canadian  and  United 
States  mills  subsequently  expressed  interest 
in  installing  the  equipment — but  the  do- 
mestic lumber  business  turned  slow  and  no 
orders  have  yet  been  firmed  up  by  North 
American  mills. 

When  the  Russian  order  came  through,  in 
the  form  of  a  subproposal  from  Yarrows. 
Ltd  .  of  Victoria.  British  Columbia,  to  s^up- 
ply  $150,000  worth  of  sorters  for  a  1  500,000 
board-feet-a-day  sawmill  to  be  built  by  the 
Vif-torla  firm  and  the  Preston  Woodworking 
Machinery  Co.  Preston.  On,.,  for  the 
USSR,  it  took  some  soul  searching  for  the 
American  firms  to  refuse 

But  refuse  the  order  they  did— and  with 
no  illusions  as  to  the  very  minor  obstruction 
their  decision  would  present  to  the  growing 
momentum  of  the  Ru.'?stans'  economic 
steamroller 

In  declining  to  cooperate,  Hillman  ex- 
plained to  Yarrow:  "The  one  advantage  we 
in  North  America  have  over  the  Communi.-^t 
bloc  is  our  production  know-how.  To 
knowingly  give  away  even  the  tiniest  part  of 
that  production  superiority  represented  by 
the  excellence  of  the  Magnestat  Control  Sys- 
tem would  represent  to  us  admission  of  the 
inevitability  of  world  domination  by  com- 
munism. 

"Redco  will  have  no  part  in  handing  this 
advanta!?e  to  our  sworn  enemy." 

Following  the  Seattle  firms  turndown  of 
the  proposal,  a  .spokesman  for  Preston  Wood- 
working commented  in  Canada:  "Regard- 
less of  what  was  said  in  Seattle,  we  are 
pressing  ahead  on  this  Job.  We  feel  this 
export  order  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
Canadian  secondary  industry." 

The  order  obviously  would  have  been  tem- 
porarily beneficial  to  Seattle  industry,  too. 
The  downright  fortitude  of  the  two  Seat- 
tle businessmen  in  putting  long-term  na- 
tional interest  above  short-term  personal 
gain  deserves  recognition— preferably  In  the 
form  of  firm  orders  from  North  American 
sawmills  faced  with  the  growing  threat  of 
automated  Ru.ssian  competition. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  AFL-CIO  EXEC- 
UTIVE COUNCIL  ON  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL CRISIS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  of  all  the 
organizations  m  our  country,  there  is 
none  that  has  displayed  more  wisdom, 
more  consistency,  or  more  courage  in  the 
Held  of  foreign  affairs  than  AFL-CIO. 
Indeed,  I  consider  it  significant  that 
there  is  far  more  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  international  communi.^m  in 
tiie  ranlts  of  American  labor  than  there 
is  in  the  ranks  of  American  business. 

The  executive  council  of  the  AFLn-CIO 
this  last  June  27  ussued  a  statement  on 
the  present  international  crisis.  I  con- 
.'^ider  this  statement  so  important  that 
I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  .statement  on  "The  In- 
ternational Crisis  "  by  the  AFL-CIO  ex- 
ecutive council  insei'ted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  AFT.-CIO  Execcth  e  Coun- 
cil ON  "The  International  Crisis,"  June 
27,    1B61.   Unity   House.  Unity   House.  Pa. 

The  international  crisis  has  been  acutely 
acgravated  In  recent  months.  Persistent 
efforts  and  significant  concessions  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  to  secure  ami- 
cable solutions  of  the  pressing  world  prob- 
lems have  been  met  with  scornful  Soviet 
rejectlrjii  M  >.sco'a,-  has  treated  all  friendly 
gestures  by  the  United  States  as  if  these 
were  Indications  of  American  weakness  and. 
therefore.  Incentives  for  accelerating  its 
drive  for  world  domination.  It  has  intensi- 
fied Its  worldwide  .subversl\e  activities  and 
expanded  Communist  Infiltration  and  pene- 
tration of  the  developing  countries,  under 
cover  of  giving  ecrjnomic  aid  It  has  been 
arming  and  Inciting  regimes  hostile  to  the 
United  States  (Cuba)  and  fostering  and  sup- 
porting so-called  wars  of  liberation  (Laosi. 
More  recently.  Khrvishchev  has  made  open 
military  threats  against  the  West  in  his 
ultimatum  over  Berlin  Simultaiieously.  the 
Soviet  dictator  has  been  driving  hard  to  Im- 
pose a  drastic  reorganization  of  the  entire 
structure  of  the  UN  fo  as  to  paralyze  Its 
capacity  for  advancing  international  coop- 
eration, safeguarding  j^eace,  and  assisting 
the  economic  growth  and  stability  of  the  new 
nations. 

Toward  reducing  world  tension  and  pro- 
moting peace,  the  United  .States  ended  Its 
own  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  unilaterally 
and  unconditionally  on  October  30.  1958 
Weeks  later,  the  Soviet  Union  claimed  It 
also  stopped  testing  Eagerly  striving  to 
secure  a  treaty  banning  all  further  nuclear 
tests,  our  country  and  Britain  made  nu- 
merous concessions  to  Moscow  during  more 
than  32  months  of  negotiations.  It  was  all 
of  no  avail.  Tlie  fin.il  and  Insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  agreement  was  the  Kremlin's  in- 
sistence tiiat  the  nuclear  tests  be  controlled 
by  a  three-headed  international  commission 
consisting  of  a  Ru.ssian.  American,  and 
"neutralist"  representative,  each  of  whom 
would  have  the  power  1o  veto  any  measure 
tor  ln.spectlon.  Under  such  conditions. 
There  could  be  m  effective  International 
control. 

This  "Troika"  strategy,  first  projected  by 
Khrushchev  in  his  plan  for  reorganizing  the 
U  N  ,  has  since  been  proclaimed  by  the  So- 
viet dictator  as  a  "basic  Soviet  position  and 
not  negotiable."  Moscow's  determination  to 
extend    Its    "troika"    strategy    to    all    inter- 


national     agreeroenti      and      arrangements 

dashes  every  hop>e  for  a  treaty  Knnw<r>g  nu- 
clear tests  or  attaining  progressive  dlaarra- 
ameat.  Tills  maJces  tlie  outiook.  for  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union,  except  on  ita 
oam  terms,  dunmer  than  ever. 

In  Ihie  with  this  strategy,  the  Slno-So- 
viet  negotiators  at  Geneva  have  contemp- 
tuously blocked  ever>-  effort  to  restore 
l^eace  in  Laos  and  to  assure  Its  neutrality 
and  independence.  For  raontlis,  after  a 
cease  fire  had  been  declared,  the  Kremlin- 
C'jntrolled  Pathet  Lao  rebels  continued  their 
flagrant  violations  of  the  truce.  ObviovMly. 
Moscow  Is  determined  to  turn  Laos  into  a 
Communist  puppet  state  which  will  serve 
as  a  base  for  further  Slno-Sovlet  aggression 
apain.-t     i;nn-Coniinunist    states    In    Asia. 

Today,  the  crisis  over  Berlin  and  divided 
Cennitiiy  constitutes  the  gravest  source  of 
danger  of  a  world  w:ir.  In  his  latest  memo- 
randum on  Germany,  liie  Soviet  dictator 
demands  a  Berlin  settlement  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  Tlie  Khrushchev  settlement  would 
deprive  We.?t  Berlin  of  allied  military  pro- 
toction.  cut  it  off  from  economic,  financial. 
political,  and  cultural  ties  with  the  Federal 
Republic  and  nuJce  its  economic  life  totally 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Zone.  Thus,  West 
Berlin  would  soon  be  swallowed  up  by  Uie 
Communist  sea  in  which  it  is  today  an 
l.'Iand  of  freedom  and  prosperity.  This  is 
the  real  aim  of  the  Soviet  proposal  to  make 
West   Berlin    a   so-called   free   city. 

However,  Khrushchev  realizes  that  the 
United  States.  Britain  and  Prance  wouki  not 
.igree  to  his  plan.  He  has.  therefore,  pro- 
l>o6ed  to  get  Webt  Berlin  in  a  roundabout 
manner — through  signing  a  'peace  treaty" 
with  Communist  East  Germany.  Through 
this  fco-called  peace  treaty  the  U.S.S  R.  would 
■  ei'.e  up  "  Its  (occupation  rights  and  would 
vest  in  tl.2  Ulbricht  quisling  regime  all  au- 
thority to  control  access  by  air,  land  and 
water  to  West  Berlin,  thereby  puttiiig  it  at 
the  complete  mercy  of  Moscow's  East 
German  puppets.  It  is  rather  ominous  that 
Ulbricht  has  .-^ilready  threatened  to  shut 
down  the  West  Berlin  Temp>eLhof  Airport  and 
divert  all  planes  to  an  East  Berlin  airport. 
Tills  shows  Moscow's  intent  to  squeeze  the 
Allies  out  of  West  Berlin;  it  also  shows  what 
.«er!ni;s  diff.culties  the  Allies  and  the  people 
I  if  West  Berlin  would  face  after  such  a 
change  of  control  of  access  to  the  city.  Tlie 
only  way  in  which  the  Allied  rights  and 
access  to  West  Berlin  and  the  freedom  of 
its  people  can  be  secure  Is  for  the  United 
State.^;,  Britain  and  France  to  take  all  mea- 
sures necessary  for  protecting  and  assuring 
free  and  unrestricted  access  to  West  Berlin 
for  their  military  personnel  and  supplies  and 
for  civilian  travelers  and  goods. 

Agreement  by  tlie  Allies  to  accept  this 
cliange  of  control  by  recognizing  the  East 
Germans  as  mere  agents  of  the  U.S  S.R.  will 
not.jissure  protection  of  the  Allied  rights  in 
West  Berlin  or  the  continued  freedom  of  its 
people. 

Tlie  future  of  Berlin  Is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  future  of  Germany.  We-n  Ber- 
lin may  be  a  bone  In  Khrushchev's  throat, 
but  this  does  not  make  it  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  any  country  or  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Khrushchev's  maneuver  for  turning 
West  Berlin  into  a  so-called  free  city  is 
nothing  but  a  Soviet  move  to  grab  the  city 
rnd  thus  speed  his  drive  to  put  all  Germany 
under  the  Communist  yoke.  W'hlle  Khru- 
.•ilichev  loudly  proclaims  his  devotion  to  self- 
determination  in  Africa,  he  cynically  rejects 
the  application  of  this  principle  In  Germany 
and  seeks  to  trample  on  it  as  brutally  as  he 
did  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Albania.  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Es- 
tonia,  Latvia,   and   Lithuania. 

The  executive  council  fully  supports  the 
President  In  his  declaration  that  "the  secu- 
rity of  West  Europe  and,  therefore,  our  own 


security  are  deeply  Involved  tn  our  presence 
and  our  access  rl^ta  to  West  Berlin,  that 
these  rights  are  based  on  law.  not  suffer- 
ance: and  that  we  are  determined  to  main- 
tain thoae  rights  at  any  risks  and  thus  our 
obligation  to  the  people  of  West  Berlin  and 
their  right  to  choose  their  own  future." 

The  executive  council  categorically  rejects 
the  proposal  of  Senator  lixttsnixM  to  naerge 
the  present  Communist  and  democratic  sec- 
tons  of  Berlin  into  one  so-called  free  city,  to 
withdraw  the  Allied  and  Soviet  troops  from 
all  Berlin,  and  to  place  the  city  under  the 
protectu:<n  oi  Inteniational  peace  teams  until 
Germany  is  unified. 

The  withdrawal  of  Allied  troops  would  re- 
n>ove  the  only  effective  guarantee  lor  the 
c  ntmuatiin  of  the  freed'-m  of  the  people  of 
Ve-t  Berlin  No  InteruatKMuU  agency  could 
c'cfei.d  or  guarantee  this  freedom.  Tror  ps 
from  neutral  countries  could  never  provide 
the  protection  now  given  by  the  American, 
British  and  French  forces  that  are  symbui.s 
ol  the  only  combination  of  power  the  Krem- 
lin respects  Such  International  protection 
would  be  worthless,  especially  In  view  of 
Soviet  Insistence  that  all  international 
bodies  be  triparute  and  subject  to  Soviet 
■V  ':to. 

Senator  Mamstield's  plan  would,  in  fact, 
undermine  the  secvirtty  of  West  Berlin  and 
oT>en  the  city  to  Communist  subversion 
The  net  effect  of  the  Mansfield  plan  would 
be  essentially  what  Khrushchev  seeks — the 
isolation  of  West  Berlin,  strangulatwn  of 
i*  people's  democratic  rights,  and  its  dls- 
.'.ppearauce  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Last, 
but  not  least,  this  plan  would  tend  to  make 
the  division  of  Germany  permanent  and. 
thereby  turn  the  very  heart  of  Europe  into 
an  ever  more  dangerous  source  of  world 
tension  and  conflict 

In  view  of  the  deepening  international 
crisis  caused  by  the  latest  Soviet  threat  to 
the  security  of  our  country  and  all  other 
free  peoples,  the  executive  council  urges  our 
Government  to  take  the  following  measures 
deiigned  to  arouse  the  free  world  and  give 
the  American  people  the  sense  of  urgency 
:.nd  readiness  the  hour  demands: 

1.  Act  Immediately  to  alert  the  American 
people  to  the  gravity  of  the  International 
crisis  and  strengthen  our  country's  capacity 
for  national  defense  in  all  possible  emer- 
gencies. » 

2  Strensthen  NATO's  capacity  for  defense 
and  speedily  expand  political,  economic  and 
.scientific  cioj.>eration   among   Its  members 

3.  Request  Coneress  to  grant  the  Presi- 
dent full  emergency  power  for  mobilizing 
promptly  all  resources  of  the  United  States 
required  to  meet  any  eventuality. 

4  Seek  to  have  Britain  and  France  Join 
with  our  country  In  (a)  emphatically  re- 
jecting Khrushchev's  latest  ultimatum  as 
rank  imperialism  against  the  Oerraan  peo- 
jile;  (bi  reaffirming  full  support  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  and  reunifi- 
cation in  freedom  for  Berlin  and  all  Ger- 
many; (c)  and  pledging  to  the  Soviet  Union 
adequate  guarantees  for  Its  security,  if  It 
agrees  to  Join  m  concluding  a  peace  treaty 
with  a  freely  elected  goverument  of  a  uni- 
fied Germany. 

5.  Call  for  supporting  action  by  all  other 
NATO  powers. 

6.  Launch  an  extensive  USIA  program  to 
enlighten  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  about  the  crisis  over  Berlin  and 
divided  Germany  brought  on  by  the  latest 
Khrushchev  ullimatuin.  We  should  ap- 
peal especially  to  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  help  restrain  the  Kremlin 
from  resorting  to  military  adventtires  against 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

7.  Appeal  to  the  American  people  and  the 
entire  world  in  behalf  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's declaration  that,  in  the  Interest  of 
its  own  national  security,  our  country  may 
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soon  be  forced  to  resume  testing.  We  fur- 
ther propose  that  when  our  Government  does 
resume  such  tests.  It  should  notify  the  UJJ. 
about  any  blasts  before  triggering  them  and 
should  call  upon  Moscow  to  do  likewise. 

8.  Appoint  a  special  Presidential  commis- 
sion— in  which  the  trade  unions  and  other 
vital  voluntary  organizations  are  to  be  rep- 
resented— for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and 
making  reconrunendatlons  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  Government  and  private  policies  and 
practices — such  as  sale  of  machinery  and 
food  to  Communist  countries,  extension  of 
aid  to  Soviet  satellites,  racialism  in  the 
United  States — which  have  tended  to  help 
the  Communist  bloc  alleviate  or  overcome 
its  owTi  serious  economic  and  political  dif- 
ficulties. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  OF  SEN- 
ATOR DODD  AT  GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION  COLLEGE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  June  7 
I  had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  com- 
mencement address  at  the  graduation 
exercises  of  Georgetown  Visitation 
College. 

Georgetown  Visitation  College  is  one 
of  our  fine  institutions  of  learning,  and 
it  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  spend  a  few 
hours  with  members  of  their  excellent 
faculty  and  with  the  young  ladies  of  the 
graduating  class. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Jhat  my  re- 
marks be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commencement  Address  by  Senator  THOM.^s 
J.  DoDD  AT  Georgetown  Visitation  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.C,  Wednesday,  June 
7,  1961 

Commencement  day  is  an  occasion  to  re- 
flect upon  the  past  and  to  attempt  to  assess 
the  future.  No  assessment  of  the  future 
can  be  in  any  way  realistic  that  does  not 
include  the  great  problem  of  our  time,  the 
danger  oi  aggressive  world  communism. 

World  communism,  like  a  mammoth  cloud, 
d£u-kens  the  future  of  individuals  and  of 
nations.  One-third  of  the  world's  people  is 
already  enslaved  by  it;  another  one-third 
is  teetering  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm;  and 
the  lives  of  all  who  live  In  the  avowedly  anti- 
Communist  world  are  altered  and  compli- 
cated because  of  it. 

You  will  pay  the  heavy  price  of  commu- 
nism whether  you  realize  it  or  not. 

At  the  worst.  It  poses  for  all  of  us  the 
threat  of  war,  of  enslavement  and  even  of 
annihilation. 

At  the  least,  you  will  have  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  resistance  to  communism  in  the 
form  of  high  taxes  and  continuing  inflation: 
you  must  sacrifice  the  inestimable  benefits 
that  could  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the 
enormous  amount  of  national  energy  that 
must  go  into  resisting  communism;  your 
lives  will  be  disturbed  as  those  close  to  you 
enter  t.'.e  mlliUry  service;  and  day-to-day 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  over  the  future  will 
continue  to  affect  the  daily  lives  of  each 
of  us. 

Thinking  and  compassionate  men  and 
women  must  be  deeply  and  continually  sad- 
dened by  the  knowledge  that  one  billion 
fellow  human  beings  are  at  the  mercy  of  a 
ruthless,   conscienceless   barbarism. 

Communism,  therefore,  stands  In  the  way 
of  peace,  of  progress,  and  of  security  for  all 
mankind. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  Important  that  we  have 
a  prop>er  understanding  of  this  fearful  spec- 
ter walking  the  earth.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  fuzziness,  and 


apathy  abroad  concerning  it,  some  of  it  stem- 
ming frcMn  academic  circles. 

There  are  a  number  of  stock  arguments 
which  one  hears  contlnuotisly  that  tend  to 
obscure  the  real  nature  of  communism  and 
dissipate  one  of  the  principal  weapons 
against  it.  the  moral  condemnation  of  decent 
people. 

We  hear  repeatedly  that  nothing  Is  gained 
by  calling  Communists  harsh  names  or  con- 
tinually raking  over  their  past  crimes,  as 
though  It  would  somehow  be  better  to  forget 
the  true  nature  of  the  enemy. 

We  read  a  lot  of  newspaper  accounts  of 
how  things  have  Improved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  but  precious  little  about  the  essen- 
tial babarism  upon  which  Red  riiie  is  founded 
and  sustained  in  power 

There  is  a  philosophy  current  that  much 
of  our  dlfHculties  with  the  Communists  are 
due  to  misunderstanding.  Ahlch  implies  that 
the  Soviets  and  the  Red  Chinese  are  perhaps 
well  meaning  and  that  our  difflcuUles  could 
be  resolved  if  we  would  only  look  at  their 
side  of  things  and  get  them  to  look  at  our 
side. 

We  e\-Qn  hear  from  respected  sources  that 
communism  is,  of  all  things,  a  Christian 
heresy."  This  theory  gives  to  the  Commu- 
nists a  sort  of  benevolent  aspect,  as  though 
they  were  partially  misguided  ?ouls  who  were 
nonetheless  toiling  in  the  same  vineyard 

Historically.  Christian  heresies  have  been 
deviations  from,  or  misinterpretations  of. 
one  or  another  article  of  faith  The  heretics 
shared  basic  root  beliefs  with  other  Chris- 
tians, such  as  belief  in  God  But  the  Com- 
munist.':, on  the  contrary,  deny  every  funda- 
mental tenet  of  Christianity  Communism 
is  the  complete  antithesis  of  Christianity 
It  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  «^■erything  reli- 
gious. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  phrase  of  those 
who  minimize  the  evils  of  communism  is 
that  we  cannot  look  at  the  world  scene  in 
terms  of  "black  and  white,"  which  of  course 
carries  the  implication  that  both  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  world  are  at 
fault  for  the  present  danger  and  that  each 
side  has  its  good  points  and  its  bad  jroints 
I  willingly  concede  our  bad  points,  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  good 
points  of  communism. 

This  type  of  thinking,  seeping  into  the 
American  consciousne.<;s  from  all  side?, 
amounts  to  a  tremendous  cumulative  at- 
trition which  is  utterly  confusing  People 
who  are  weary  after  long  years  of  anxiety 
are  only  too  happy  to  seize  upon  such  news 
Items  as  the  building  of  children's  [)lay- 
grounds  in  Moscow  as  an  indication  that  the 
Kremlin  masters  are  human  after  all  and 
that  everything  is  going  to  be  all  right.  This 
sort  of  thing,  constantly  repeated,  causes  us 
to  let  down  our  guard,  to  look  for  an  easy 
way  out,  and  it  eventually  leads  to  fatal 
concessions  to  the  Kremlin. 

So  first  of  all.  let's  get  one  thing  straight. 
Lot's  get  communism   in   true  focus. 

Communism  is  total  evil.  It  is  all  black. 
There  is  nothing  gray  about  it.  There  Is 
nothing  good  about  it.  Its  ends  are  evil. 
Its  means  to  those  ends  are  evil 

If.  by  force  of  circumstance.  Communists 
are  for  something  right,  it  is  only  as  an 
expedient  to  advance  thc:r  evil  ends. 

If  they  occasionally  appear  in  a  worthy 
light,  it  Is  because  they  must  make  some 
appeal  to  human  needs  and  a.spirations. 

When  they  educate  the  ignorant.  It  is  to 
perfect  their  apparatus  of  enslavement. 

When  they  industrialize,  it  is  to  strengthen 
their  capacity   for   aggression. 

When  they  talk  peace,  it  is  ju»t  another 
means  of   waging  war. 

When  they  allow  long  overdue  Improve- 
ment.s  in  living  conditions,  it  Is  evidence 
that  even  Communist  oppressors  must  make 
some  concessions  to  the  wishes  of  the 
oppressed. 


There  is  no  evil  so  appalling  that  Commu- 
nists would  shrink  from  It,  if  it  would  ef- 
fectively advance  their  ends.  There  is  no 
atrocity  so  hideous  that  they  would  not  will- 
ingly commit  it  if  It  .served  their  purposes 

The  Red  Chinese  regime,  in  the  10  short 
years  of  its  existence,  has  as  a  matter  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  murdered  30  million  men. 
women  and  children  The  horror  contained 
in  this  statistic  Is  too  great  for  the  human 
mind  to  as.'iimllate  or  the  human  soul  to 
ponder.  And  this  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Russians  which  have  been 
committed   on   the   same   scale 

Commuiiltm  is  at  war  with  the  whole  hu- 
man race  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
a  human  being  is  Just  a  particle  of  matter 
without  independent  mind  or  spirit  It 
seeks  to  destroy  the  family  as  an  Institu- 
tion. It  seeks  to  wipe  out  religion.  It  seexs 
to  blot  out  the  human  conscience  and  to 
distort  all  concepi.s  of  rii;ht  and  wrong  It 
seeks  to  reduce  man  to  a  m.ere  beast  of 
burden,  without  a  will,  without  a  personality, 
without  a  liome.  without  pers<^)nal  property. 
without  knowledu'e  of  God.  without  hope  uf 
eternal  life 

Of  course  they  have  not  yet  been  succes.s- 
ful  in  this  task.  They  have  found  the  ob- 
jective of  permanently  defacing  human 
nature  somewhat  bevond  them.  The  task 
has  been  t(X!  great  There  have  been  many 
rrtreats.  deviations,  new  .'•.pproaches 

But  the  end  goal  never  changes  We  must 
always  remember  that  and  we  must  con- 
tinually renew  our   understanding  of   it. 

Certainly  we  must  live  in  the  world  with 
them,  but  we  must  never  forget  what  they 
are. 

Certainly  we  must  confer  with  them,  but 
we  mu.st  never  concede  to  them  on  any  basic 
principle  _ 

The  Western  World  is  presently  engaieed 
in  negotiations  with  the  Communists  Un- 
less there  is  a  fundamental  change  in  Com- 
munist doctrine,  there  is  no  hope  that  these 
negotiations  will  lead  to  peace. 
I  say  this  for  three  reasons: 
First,  communism  is  fundamentally  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  the  free  world 
and  iif  the  ethical  and  rational  baaes  of  that 
world  Its  fixed  and  unswerving  objective  is 
to  de.stroy  us  The  Communists  may  have 
to  poKtjKjne  this  destruction,  they  may  have 
to  adopt  new  approaches  to  it,  but  it  re- 
mains their  central  objective  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. As  long  as  this  remains  true,  there 
is  no  hope  of  any  lasting  settlement,  or  of 
any  true  relaxation  of  tensions,  since  such 
things  m.ust  be  based  on  some  common  In- 
terest between  East  and  West. 

Second,  whereas  we  in  the  West  regard 
peace  as  the  normal  order  of  things,  and  war- 
f.ire  as  an  interruption  of  that  order.  Com- 
munist doctrine  regards  warfare,  ceaseless 
conflict  and  violence,  as  the  essential  order 
of  life.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  peace  to 
them.  There  is  only  the  absence  of  armed 
conflict,  an  absence  which  must  be  utilized 
for  other  forms  of  warfare.  Therefore,  it 
Is  only  the  West  that  seeks  peace,  and  the 
notion  that  peace  is  being  prevented  by 
mere  misunderstandings  or  resolvable  dif- 
ferences is  absurd. 

Third,  there  is  almost  no  hope  that  argu- 
ments based  on  reason  and  truth  will  have 
any  effect  whatsoever  on  Communists  at  the 
bargaining  table.  For  the  true  Communist, 
there  Is  no  criterion  of  truth  but  Commu- 
nl.st  dogma.  While  we  in  the  West  subject 
our  policies  and  our  principles  to  many  tests 
of  truth  which  are  above,  beyond  and  inde- 
pendent of  our  political  credo,  the  Commu- 
nist is  incapable  of  doing  so.  Argumenta- 
tion will  not  move  him.  Truth  will  not 
pierce  his  dialectical  armor.  Only  the  force 
of  events,  demonstrating  the  falsity  of 
Marxist  doctrine,  can  erode  away  Commu- 
nist certainty. 

These  facts  are  fundamental  to  any  suc- 
cessful coping  wit  1  communism. 
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It  Is  all  too  easy  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
assuming  the  Communists  are  essentially 
like  oxirselves.  They  look  like  us;  they  dress 
like  us:  they  can  be  affable  and  good  na- 
tured;  their  capacity  for  pretense  is  Infinite. 

It  Is  hard  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball  con- 
tinually and  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
on  basic  issues  we  do  not  have  and  can  never 
have  anything  in  common  with  them.  But 
this  is  what  your  generation  must  do. 

This  having  been  said.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  mere  rejection  by  us  of  communism 
offers  no  solution  to  the  worldwide  danger. 
It  is  not  rejection  tliat  the  world  is  seeking. 
but  affirmation. 

The  impoverished,  despairing  ])eoples  of 
the  world  are  in  search  of  a  prophet,  a  phi- 
losophy, an  ideology  that  promises  a  way  out 
of  their  present  degradation 

Americans  have  an  old  f.uniliar  saying 
"you  can't  beat  something  with  nothing." 
We  cannot  beat  false  prophets  with  no 
prophets.  We  cannot  beat  dedication  to  evil 
with  lack  of  dedication.  We  cannot  solve 
the  desperate  problems  afflicting  half  the 
world  by  merely  rejecting  the  Communist 
solution.  We  must  offer  a  solution  of  our 
own. 

We  mu.'!t  put  forward  our  solution  in  the 
face  of  many  disadvantages  The  uncom- 
mitted peoples  of  the  world  are  generally  so 
impxjverished  that  they  feel  a  kinship  with 
the  Communist  n^i.-ises.  a  kinship  that  they 
do  not  feel  with  tlie  prosperous  and  ad- 
vanced peoples  of  the  West. 

The  record  of  colonialism  of  our  European 
allies  stands  against  us  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  do  not  understand  that  communism 
Is  the  most  ruthless  and  tf)tal  imperialism 
the  world  has  ever  known  The  totalltiuian 
Communist  bhx^  can  act  with  a  unity,  a 
decisiveness,  and  a  single  mmdedness  that 
is  impossible  for  the  clenujcratic  coalition. 
And  in  the  nature  ol  ihingt,  the  aggressor 
has  an  initiative  tliat  the  free  world  cannot 
seem  to  wrest  from  it 

But  communism  possesses  one  fatal  dis- 
advantage. It  runs  against  the  grain  of 
human  nature.  It  chokes  and  destroys  the 
spirit  of  man 

Communism  is  esseiitially  evil  and  man 
is  essentially  good  Marxism  cannot  satisfy 
any  of  the  higher  needs  of  man.  the  aspira- 
tions, the  hopes,  the  yeariiinps  that  distin- 
guish man  from  lower  forms  <if  life 

Only  ignorance  or  despair  v  lU  drive  men 
to  It.  Therefore,  the  jjrincipal  task  of  the 
West  Is  to  offer  light  and  hope 

But  the  battleground  today  is  not  only 
the  higher  needs  of  man  It  is  as  well  the 
lower  needs,  the  more  tangible,  the  immedi- 
ate  day-to-day   necessities  of   existence 

Freedom,  and  all  the  values  that  this  term 
suggests,  cannot  flourish  or  have  meaning 
without  the  existence  of  certain  material 
condition.s. 

We  in  America  have  become  used  to  a 
constantly  rising  st^andard  of  iuing  We 
have  come  to  expect  it.  as  though  it  were 
the  normal  order  of  things.  The  college 
students  of  today  live  better  than  their 
parents,  and  you  confidently  expect  your 
children  to  enjoy  higher  st^mdards  than  you 
now  have.  But  for  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
li\ing  standards  have  actually  been  declin- 
ing despite  the  enormous  technical  advances 
of  the  past  century. 

It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  one-third  of 
the  world  goes  to  bed  hungry  at  night. 
But  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  that  a 
large  portion  of  this  one-third  is  eating  even 
less  than  they  were  10  or  20  years  ago.  And 
10  years  hence,  the  outlook  for  them  is  even 
bleaker. 

This  inevitably  feeds  the  hopelessness  upon 
v^hich  communism  thrives. 

To  men  who  are  faced  with  these  basic 
problems  of  existence,  communism  offers  a 
coherent,  exciting,  tempting  body  of  Ideas 
and  programs.  And  Russia  provides  the  ex- 
ample   of    a   nation    whJch    in    a    short   pe- 


riod of  time  has  bridged  the  chasm  from  a 
primitive,  agricultural  order  to  that  of  a 
highly  Industrialized  state. 

The  West,  despite  its  primacy  in  the  realm 
of  the  spirit  and  of  material  things,  seems 
unable  to  offer  a  convincing  ideological  anti- 
dote 

The  example  of  our  high  standard  of  living 
or  of  our  flourishing  political  Institutions  is 
not  causing  the  unfortunate  peoples  of  the 
world  to  flock  to  our  colors. 

Our  talk  of  democracy,  of  free  institu- 
tions, of  representative  government,  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  seems  too  legalistic,  too  in- 
volved, too  concerned  with  forms,  to  go  to 
the  heart  of  man's  basic  needs.  And  in  the 
eyes  of  millions  our  alliances  with  totali- 
tarian regimes,  our  racial  discrimination,  our 
Hollywood-style  glorification  of  crime  and 
violence  make  a  mockery  of  our  professed 
ideals. 

We  seem  unable  to  make  our  ideological 
system  intelligible  to  others. 

At  a  time  of  crucial  importance  to  Western 
civilization,  we  seem  unable  to  produce  lead- 
ers who  can  so  articulate  the  needs  and 
hopes  of  men  as  to  Inspire  the  love  and  ad- 
miration and  trust  that  America  once 
enjoyed 

In  our  history.  In  our  philosophy,  in  our 
religion,  in  the  practical  programs  of  assist- 
ance already  in  effect,  we  have  all  the  needed 
elements  for  a  new  order  of  Justice  and  peace 
and  plenty,  an  order  that  will  satisfy  the  low- 
est and  the  highest  needs  of  men.  We  lack 
only  the  statesmen,  the  prophets,  who  can 
combine  these  elements  in  a  form  that  will 
rekindle  the  hope  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  world. 

Perhaps  the  young  men  and  women  of  your 
generation   will   fill    this   need. 

If  the  Western  World,  with  Its  unparalleled 
capacity  for  producing  material  wealth,  can 
meet  the  Immediate  material  needs  of  men. 
if  we  can  lead  the  way  to  the  eradication  of 
social  Injustice,  of  poverty,  of  discrimina- 
tion, of  material  degradation,  then  the  battle 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple win  change  to  a  conflict  in  which  we  of 
the  West  will  have  all  the  advantages. 

For  man'b  higher  needs  are  the  very  things 
that  Western  civilization  answers  and  which 
the  cold,  merciless  dogma  of  communism 
cannot  supply. 

The  highest  value  that  Stalin  could  put 
upon  man  was  that  he  was  the  most  precious 
form  of  capital.  If  that  were  true,  if  that 
were  the  full  significance  of  man,  then  com- 
munism would  Indeed  inherit  the  earth. 

But  it  Is  not  true.  Man  possesses  mental 
and  spiritvial  attributes  above  and  beyond 
the  material  world.  Man  has  needs  and  ap- 
petites that  no  material  order  or  philosophy 
can  satisfy. 

He  needs  friendship.  He  needs  under- 
standing He  needs  truth.  He  needs  love. 
Our  Judaic-Christian  civilization,  nour.shed 
by  contributions  from  the  Greco-Roman 
Wvirid.  is  III  its  finest  aspects  the  highest 
res|x^nse  to  these  higher  needs  of  mankind. 

Whatever  ma-  be  our  weaknesses  ir.  the 
West,  we  have  one  great  strength.  Our 
unverslties  are  free.    Our  churches  are  free. 

We  have  preserved  unbroken  the  tradi- 
tion of  free  Inquiry  started  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  We  have  preserved  the  knowledge 
of  the  tradition,  the  revelation,  and  the 
moral  law  of  God. 

The  people  of  the  West  remain  free  to 
seek  truth  and  to  love  God.  It  is  we  and  not 
the  Communists,  who  are  able  to  satisfy 
man's  highest  needs.  This  and  this  alone 
will  save  us. 

Our  r.Uiances,  our  weaponry,  our  economic 
strength.  Important  as  they  are.  will  never 
eLtablish  peace  on  earth.  But  the  church 
and  the  university,  in  God's  good  time,  will 
do  so. 

The  terrible  example  of  communism  is 
having  one  salutary  effect  on  the  Western 
World.     It  Is  purging  us  of  our  own  follies 


The  example  of  their  total  materialism 
Is  making  us  rightly  ashamed  of  our  own 
materialism. 

The  example  of  their  total  atheism  is  call- 
ing forth  a  spiritual  rejuvenation  in  the 
West. 

Their  attempt  to  destroy  all  moral  values 
is  causing  us  to  reexamine  our  own  neglect 
of  those  values 

Their  record  of  ruthless  imperialism  has 
caused  the  West  to  be  ashamed  of  its  own 
imperialism. 

Their  brutality  is  enlarging  our  compas- 
sion. 

In  the  sins  of  communism,  we  see  our  own 
sins   writ  large. 

In  our  desperate  need  to  overcome  evil,  we 
are  rediscovering  our  own  capacity  for  good. 

To  the  young  men  and  women  in  our 
colleges,  there  opens  the  greatest  challenge, 
the  greates-  responsibility  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  our  civilization.  If  you,  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  free  institutions,  cannot  refine 
from  our  heritage  a  ringing  message,  an  in- 
spiring, uplifting  ideology  that  will  satisfy 
the  universal  hunger  for  truth  and  justice, 
then  our  civilization  will  have  lost  the 
capacity  to  lead,  and  leadership  will  pass  on 
to  others  Never  in  our  history  has  so  much 
been  staked  ujxin  the  performance  of  a 
single  generation.  The  stakes  are  mortal, 
for  they  are  the  preservation  of  all  that  we 
have  known  and  cared  for,  all  that  is  worth 
preserving 

Thus  your  lives  are  endowed  with  an  enor- 
mous significance.  Always  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  you  must  toll  not  for  yourselves 
alone  but  for  the  whole  future  of  man. 

I  hope.  I  pray,  I  believe  that  the  young 
women  of  this  class  and  the  young  people  of 
this  country  will  make  an  effort  worthy  of 
the  noble  task  and  that,  with  the  grace  of 
God  they  shall  not  fail. 


\ 


ROBERT  S.  BALL 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  Robert  S.  Ball  went  to  his 
eternal  rest  in  Arlington  Cemetery.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  earlier 
expressed,  very  eloquently,  their  high  re- 
gard and  the  high  regard  in  which  the 
Members  of  this  body  held  Bob  Ball, 
both  as  a  newspaperman  and  as  a 
friend. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  highly  personal 
expre.ssion  with  respect  to  this  man.  who 
for  many  years  was  my  friend.  My  first 
meeting  with  Bob  Ball  occurred  in  the 
1930'.s.  just  as  I  was  leaving  law  school 
and  while  he  was  a  writer  on  the  Detroit 
News.  In  those  days,  our  friendship  was 
unrelated  to  politics  or  to  public  busi- 
ness. 

Looking  back  over  the  years.  I  realize 
how  fortunate  I  was  in  having  had  his 
friendship,  and  later  his  counsel.  I 
realize  that  I  am  but  one  of  many  thus 
blessed. 

Bob  Ball  will  be  remembered  when  any 
of  us  talk  about  the  really  good  and  ef- 
fective newswr iters  of  this  country. 

In  this  day.  when  his  wife,  Marian, 
who  is  known  to  many  of  us  for  her  work 
in  the  radio  and  television  gallery  of  the 
Senate,  and  his  son  and  family  are  un- 
der great  stress,  it  would  be  helpful  for 
them  to  know  that  many  of  us  confident- 
ly recognize  that  his  memory  long  will 
be  with  us.  It  will  be  a  grateful  mem- 
ory of  a  man  who,  in  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, yet  with  the  gi'eatest  courage,  ob- 
served this  scene  and  rep>orted  it 
effectively. 
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SOUTH  VIETNAM 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "South  Viet- 
nam: Unlimited  Aid — Limited  Prog- 
ress." This  article  was  written  by  Prof. 
Milton  C.  Taylor,  of  Michigan  State 
University.  Professor  Taylor  served  as 
taxation  adviser  to  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment from  January  1959  to  July 
1960.  The  article  will  appear  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Public  Affairs,  and  has 
been  made  available  for  our  use  at  this 
time  through  the  kindness  of  the  editor 
of  that  journal,  Prof.  William  L.  Hol- 
land, of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia. 

I  believe  the  article  is  a  thought-pro- 
voking challenge  to  all  concerned  with 
formulating  an  effective  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. In  some  of  its  observations  it 
stresses  the  need  for  changed  emphasis 
though  continued  need  for  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

South  Vietnam;  Unlimited  Aid,  Limited 

Progbess 

(By  Milton  C.  Taylor) 

UrmODTJCTION 

Casual  visitors  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  are  usually  favorably  Impressed, 
especially  If  they  have  traveled  through  other 
countries  In  southeast  Asia.  This  Is  under- 
standable, for  In  Saigon,  the  capital  city, 
there  Is  not  the  conspicuous  and  grinding 
poverty  found  In  many  other  Asian  cities:  a 
few  tree-lined  boulevards  with  sidewalk  cafes 
are  reminiscent  of  Paris;  the  stores  and  mar- 
ketplaces are  bxirgeoning  with  consimier 
goods;  the  streets  are  choked  with  new  motor 
scooters  and  expensive  automobiles;  and  in 
the  upper-income  residential  areas,  new  and 
pretentious  housing  is  being  built.  In  short, 
the  luperflcial  impression  is  that  most  Viet- 
namese city  dwellers  do  not  suffer  from  ma- 
terial privation  and  that  more  than  a  few 
are  remarkably  well  off.  Furthermore,  many 
of  the  oppressive  political  and  social  aspects 
of  the  present  regime  in  Vietnam— like  the 
detention  of  some  40,000  of  Its  opponents  in 
"political  reeducation  centers"  and  the  denial 
of  poUtical  freedom  by  authoritarian  con- 
trol— are  not  visibly  or  readily  apparent. 

A  trip  into  the  countryside  would  reinforce 
this  impression  of  relative  well-being.  Pew 
countries  of  the  world  have  such  abundant 
and  relatively  unexplolted  agricultural  re- 
sources or  such  a  favorable  ratio  of  popula- 
tion to  land. 

The  Mekong  River  delta  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  rice  growing  areas  In  the  world— 
so  productive.  In  fact,  that  the  peasants  are 
disinclined  to  grow  two  crops  because  one  is 
so  bounUful.  Besides  unexplolted  land, 
abundant  forest  and  fishing  resources  largely 
remain  to  be  developed.  By  Western  stand- 
ards, to  be  sure,  the  peasants  live  modestly, 
but  the  basic  requirements  of  life,  such  as 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  a  minimum  edu- 
cation for  children  are  obtainable  for  the 
mass  of  the  rural  population. 

Beneath  this  outward  appearance  of  rela- 
tive well-being,  however,  there  are  serious 
and  pervasive  weaknesses  In  the  economy, 
for  much  of  Vietnam's  present  standard  of 
living  represents  a  spurious  and  shaky  pros- 
perity in  the  sense  that  it  Is  based  on  a  large- 
scale  military  and  consumption-oriented 
American  aid  program.  Military  aid  has 
given  Vietnam  a  measure  of  security  against 
external  military  aggression,  while  economic 
aid  In  the  form  of  Imported  consumer  goods 
has    maintained,    possibly    even    raised    the 


standard  of  living.  But  a  price  has  been 
paid  for  these  acccxnplishments.  From  an 
economic  point  of  view,  American  aid  rep- 
resents a  large-scale  relief  project  more  than 
an  economic  development  program.  And 
because  economic  development  has  not  been 
emphasized,  termination  of  American  aid 
would  almost  certainly  produce  both  political 
and  economic  collapse  In  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  Vietnamese  experience, 
therefore,  is  that  a  generous  as.sist;\nce  pro- 
gram in  itself  is  no  guarantee  of  economic 
growth.  It  is  not  possible  to  buy  ecoi:omlc 
development  merely  by  grantuig  large 
amounts  of  dollar  aid.  Moreover.  If  eco- 
nomic growth  is  not  a  concomitant  of  as- 
sistance, one  of  the  principal  results  of 
American  aid  is  tliat  it  insures  its  own 
perpetuation. 

ECONOMIC    CHARACFERISTK  .S    C'F    DIVIDED 
VIETNAM 

Under  80  years  of  French  colonial  rule 
tlie  two  segments  of  Vietnam  -  the  Industrial 
north  and  agricultural  south  were  devel- 
oped as  an  econumlc.Uly  Integrated  unit. 
This  was  a  logical  development,  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  coiuitry  contained  most 
of  the  fuel  and  mineral  supplies,  while  the 
south  had  the  best  agricultural  and  fishing 
resources.  The  result  of  this  territorial 
specialization  was  a  considerable  degree  of 
trade  between  the  two  areas:  coal,  raw 
materials,  and  Industrial  prodiicts  moved 
to  the  south,  while  part  of  the  surplus  agri- 
cultural and  fishing  produrrs  of  the  south 
was  sent  to  the  north.  The  remainder  was 
exported.  Before  World  War  II.  about  one- 
half  million  tons  of  rice  were  shipped  annu- 
ally from  the  south  to  the  north  with 
another  one-half  million  trms  available  for 
export.  On  the  other  hand,  the  .south  re- 
ceived much  of  Its  coal  supply  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  from  the  north,  as 
well  as  most  of  Its  supply  of  cement,  paper, 
chemicals,  gla.ss.  and  fertilizer.  Even  the 
textile  Industry  was  concentrated  In  the 
north.  Thus,  whatever  else  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  political  separation' of  Vietnam 
at  the  17th  parallel  in  1954,  it  Is  certain  at 
least  that  It  was  an  unnatural  and  unfortu- 
nate economic  event. 

South  Vletnam^ihas  also  experienced  other 
setbacks  which  began  with  World  War  II 
and  have  continued  Into  the  present.  Jap- 
anese occupation  dt.rlng  the  war  Initiated 
the  destruction  and  economic  di.slocatlon. 
while  civil  war  from  1946  to  1954  virtually 
devastated  the  economic  infrastructtire  of 
the  country,  severely  d.imaging  roads,  rail- 
roads, and  Inland  waterways,  and  even  re- 
sulting In  the  abandonment  ro  the  Jungle 
of  large  areas  of  agricultural  land.  Nor  Is 
there  an  end  to  these  destructive  political 
events.  At  the  time  that  this  article  is 
written,  the  Internal  CommMnists  in  Scuth 
Vietnam,  the  Vlet-Cong.  are  so  strong  that 
there  are  actually  two  government.s:  when 
night  falls,  most  of  the  rural  area  south  of 
Saigon  Is  controlled  by  Communist  guer- 
rillas. ^ 

Compounding  these  adversities  was  a  host 
of  other  probkms  cau.sed  by  parttt'on.  In- 
dependence resulted  in  an  exodus  of  French 
firms  to'jcether  with  their  manncrers  and 
skilled  personnel,  the  r.'patrlatlon  to  France 
of  considerable  capital,  and  of  course  a  lia'.t 
to  new  French  Inves'inent.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  French  Exj^edltlonary  Corps  resulted 
In  a  loss  of  the  most  imjwrtant  income- 
generating  factor  In  the  country.  A.<^slml- 
latln?  nearly  a  million  refugees  f.^om  the 
north  Into  the  econorny  constituted  a  heavy 
burden  on  productive  resources  Meaii- 
whlle,  the  dual  pressures  resuUink;;  from  the 
financing  of  deiense  and  nondefense  pro- 
grams caused  Inflationary  pressure.s.  which 
were  contained  only  by  ina-sive  amount.s  of 
-American  aid. 

However,  all  of  these  difflcuUies  do  not 
mean  that  the  south  came  out  economlcallv 


second  best  as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment of  1954.  There  was  considerable  in- 
dustrial activity  in  the  form  of  light  manu- 
facturing in  the  south,  and  this  area  also 
provided  the  export  surpluses,  primarily  rice 
and  rubber,  which  were  the  principal  means 
of  earning  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  Im- 
poTts.  Furthermore,  In  contrast  to  many 
« ther  countries,  per  capita  Income  has  been 
traditionally  higher  In  the  south  than  In  the 
north,  mainly  due  to  rubber  and  rice  ex- 
Dorts  and  a  lower  density  of  population. 
And  finally,  as  an  Important  link  In  the 
non-Communist  chain.  Vietnam  has  been 
the  recipient  of  very  large  scale  U.S.  military 
and  economic  aid. 

THE    dependent    ECONOMY 

With  the  exception  of  Laos,  Vietnam  Is 
more  dependent  on  American  aid  than  any 
other  country  In  the  world.  As  compared 
to  Vietnam's  economic  aid  of  $13  7  per 
en  pita  In  1960,  Laos  received  $17.  Taiwan 
?12  5.  Korea  $8  6.  Pakistan  $3.8,  India  $19, 
a!id  Thailand  $1  2.  For  the  6  years  from 
U»55  to  1960.  US.  economic  assistance  to 
Vietnam  has  totaled  $1,387.2  million.  In 
addition,  military  hardv:?.re  and  supplies  has 
.unounted  to  approximately  $500  million. 

Another  indicator  of  the  importance  of 
.American  aid  to  the  Vietnamese  economy  is 
the  foreign  exchange  gap  which  has  been 
closed  by  US  assistance  during  the  past  6 
years  Even  with  recent  reduced  levels  of 
aid  and  some  improvements  In  exports,  Vlet- 
n.iin  is  able  to  pay  for  only  about  one-third 
of  her  Import  needs  by  virtue  of  her  own 
export  earnings.  For  example,  during  196() 
Vietnam  exported  $84  million  of  goods  and 
Imiwrted  $239  million,  resulting  In  a  trade 
de.lcit  of  $155  million. 

Still  an-ither  manifestation  of  Vietnam's 
precarious  economic  condition  Is  afforded  by 
the  Vletnamere  Central  Government  budget. 
During  1958,  the  last  year  for  which  actual 
budgetary  expenditures  are  available,  US  aid 
r^ccounted  for  62  percent  of  total  public  ex- 
penditures If  military  hardware  assistance 
were  included  in  this  budget  data,  depend- 
ence on  American  aid,  of  course,  would  be 
even  more  pronounced. 

THE    RATIONALE    OF    AMJCSICUN    AU) 

With  this  magnitude  of  American  aid.  the 
obvious  inquiry  that  may  be  posed  is  the 
rationale  under  which  the  expenditures  have 
been  made.  In  this  respect,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  priority  must  be  given  to  po- 
litical conaiderations.  Vietnam,  though  ad- 
mittedly not  free  or  democratic  by  American 
standards,  has  been  considered  by  the  archl- 
teccs  of  American  loreign  policy  as  worthy  of 
support  as  a  bulwark  against  the  advance  of 
communism  in  southeast  Asia.  In  turn,  this 
support  hiis  for  the  most  part  taken  the  form 
of  maintaining  what  is  construed  to  he  an 
adequate  level  of  military  strength  for  the 
defense  of  the  country  against  foreign  ag- 
gression. The  political  and  military  ra- 
tionale of  the  American  aid  program  Is  sf) 
controlling,  in  f.vct,  that  a  U.S.  official  in 
S.iigon  frankly  and  openly  refers  to  the  U.S. 
objective  as  holding  on  to  a  piece  of  real 
estate. 

In  less  gross  and  Insensitive  terms,  what 
this  official  implies  is  that  the  size  of  the 
aid  program  In  Vietnam  has  been  dictated 
primarily  by  mili'ary  considerations  and  eco- 
nomic development  has  been  of  secondary 
importance.  This  means  in  practice — if  his 
iijiaes.«:ment  of  our  policy  is  accurate— that  a 
high-level  decision  by  the  U.S.  Defense  De- 
partment determines  the  level  of  American 
support  considered  necessary  for  the  Viet- 
name.<^e  armed  services,  which  In  turn  for 
any  year  represents  the  level  of  total  aid, 
both  niilit  iry  and  economic. 

Oae  may  well  question  the  wisdom  of  this 
esscn-lally  military  rationale  for  American 
aid.  First,  even  In  the  short  run,  defense 
goals  can  only  be  attained  by  developing  the 
economic  foundation  of  the  economy.  Sec- 
ondly. It  is  a  defer, sible  argument  th't  eco- 
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nomic  growth  Is  the  best  guarantee  for  re- 
sisting the  advance  ol  either  internal  or 
external  communism.  This  argument  seems 
well  supported  by  recent  events  in  Vietnam, 
for  it  Is  actually  Internal  Communist 
strength,  nurtured  by  economic  and  political 
deflclences,  which  has  developed  as  the  prin- 
cipal security  problem  in  the  country. 
Finally,  the  progress  which  Vietnam  is  able 
to  make  toward  national  self-sufficiency  is 
obviously  a  vital  concern  of  the  American 
taxpayer,  for  It  Is  only  economic  develop- 
ment which  win  make  possible  a  reduction 
In  the  aid  program  without  at  the  same  time 
prejudicing  the  political  stability  of  the 
country.  For  these  reasons,  there  is  con- 
siderable significance  to  an  assessment  of  the 
economic  impact  of  the  aid  program, 

THE  PROCESSES   Or   AMERICAN    AID 

For  both  military  e:cpendil\ires  and  eco- 
nomic projects,  local  ci:rrency  Is  made  avail- 
able to  the  Vietnamese  Government  through 
counterpart  fund  financing  a  device  ex- 
tolled by  one  ICA  official  as  the  greatest  in- 
vention since  the  wheel  When  Vietnamese 
Importers  introduced  goods  Into  Vietnam 
under  the  US  commercial  aid  pro- 
gram, they  are  required  to  pay  35  piasters 
for  each  U.S.  dollar  .tllocatlon  of  foreign 
exchange.  These  plasters  are  then  deposited 
as  counterpart  funds,  which  are  utilized  by 
the  Vietnamese  Government  for  either  mil- 
itary or  economic  prog:-ams.  Thus,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  counterpart  device  serves  a 
double  duty:  (li  it  firovides  financial  re- 
sources for  the  Vietnamese  Government  to 
meet  its  fiscal  requirements,  and  (2)  It  pro- 
vides the  merchandise  lequired  both  for  con- 
sumption purposes  and  for  the  capital  de- 
\elopment  of  the  economy. 

But  while  counterpart  financing  has  a 
mechanical  appeal,  the  fund's  operations 
since  the  Geneva  agreement  demonstrate 
the  two  substantive  shortcomings  of  the 
Americai^.  aid  program  (  1  i  Most  of  the  re- 
sources provided  to  the  Government  in  or- 
der to  meet  its  fiscal  r'?quirements  has  been 
used  for  military  purposes,  and  \2\  the  great- 
er proprirtlon  of  merchandise  Imports  has 
been  used  for  the  maintenance  of  living 
standards  rather  than  for  the  development 
of  the  economy. 

These  contentions  may  be  supported  by 
quantitative  evidence  For  the  5  fiscal 
years  from  1955  to  1959,  the  aid  program 
(excluding  military  hardware)  totaled  $1,- 
101  1  million,  which  in  turn  generated 
$944  9  million  in  counterpart  funds.  Out  of 
this  total  of  $944.9  million,  the  Vietnamese 
Government  budgeted  8750  8  million  or  79  5 
percent  for  defense.  The  remainder,  $184.8 
million,  went  for  nondefense  purposes.  The 
U,S,  Operations  Mission  programed  addi- 
tional nondefense  expenditures  of  $127  6 
million  In  project  aid  and  $16.2  million  in 
technical  cooperation.  Thus,  at  least  68  per- 
cent of  total  aid  was  spent  for  defense. 
Moreover,  because  several  of  the  programs 
included  under  project  aid.  such  as  the  de- 
velopment of  highways,  are  largely  under- 
taken for  defen.se  puri>oses,  it  Is  more  real- 
istic to  say  that  about  75  percent  of  all 
.\merlcnn  aid  has   bee:i   used  for  defense. 

Turning  now  to  the  Dther  side  of  the  coin, 
it  is  one  of  the  objecives  of  American  aid 
for  the  commercial  Import  program  to  make 
funds  available  for  tie  importation  of  In- 
vestment goods  for  the  capital  growth  of  the 
country.  However,  the  demand  for  Imports 
is  generated  by  the  economy,  and  the  econ- 
omy Is  infected  with  a  compulsion  to  con- 
sume rather  than  invest.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  the  counterpart  fund  has 
been  used  largely  for  the  Introduction  of 
consumption  rather  than  Investment  goods. 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  statistics 
are  maintained,  precise  quantitative  evidence 
in  support  of  this  confiumption  bias  In  the 
use  of  American  aid  I.',  difficult  to  present. 
The  U.S.  Operations  Mission  to  Vietnam 
makes  available  a  three-way  classification  of 


goods  Introduced  under  the  commercial  aid 
program:  (1)  Industrial  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery; (2)  raw  materials,  fuels,  and  ether 
essential  supplies  for  industry  and  agr:  cul- 
ture; and  (3)  all  other  commodities.  The 
first  category,  comprising  15,9  percent  of 
commercial  aid  Imports  In  calendar  year 
1958.  unquestionably  represents  Investment 
goods  Quite  clearly,  also,  the  third  c:ate- 
gory  of  all  other  commodities,  amounting  to 
46  6  percent,  represents  consumption  gix>ds. 
But  the  remaining  category  representing  37  5 
percent  is  ambiguous.  Appearing  here  are 
such  capital  goods  as  cement  and  struc  ural 
steel,  but  there  are  also  such  Items  as  tcbac- 
co  and  newsprint  These  latter  products, 
valuable  as  they  are  as  raw  material.-j  for 
consumption  goods  industries,  do  not  rssult 
in  capital  growth.  On  the  basis  of  available 
evidence,  it  is  apparent  that  at  least  t)iree- 
fourths  of  American  aid  has  been  used  for 
the  Importation  of  either  consumption  goods 
or  raw  materials  for  the  production  of  con- 
sumer g-X)ds. 

Perhaps  even  more  Illuminating  are  the 
statistics  for  certain  Items  imported  Into 
Vietnam  under  the  commercial  aid  proi;ram 
in  1958.  Explaining  why  the  Saigonese  ap- 
pear relatively  well  clothed  Is  the  Importa- 
tion of  $34.3  million  In  textile  products. 
This  single  consumption  Item  alone  exceeds 
the  total  lmport,s  of  Industrial  equipment 
and  machinery  of  $30.3  million.  In  a  coun- 
try which  is  predominantly  agricultural  and 
which  must  develop  agricultural  outpt.t  in 
order  to  improve  its  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings, a  total  of  $5  million  in  fertilizers  and 
insecticides  was  imported  In  1958 — less  than 
the  imports  of  private  passenger  velicles 
($7.8  million),  petroleum  products  ($6.9  mil- 
lion), and  pharmaceuticals  ($7.8  million). 
In  fact,  the  commercial  Import  program,  at 
one  time  or  other,  has  lmjx)rted  almost  overy 
conceivable  type  of  consumer  gcxxls.  ref;ard- 
less  of  how  trivial  or  luxurious.  Only  .hree 
consumption  items  have  not  been  imported 
during  the  history  of  counterpart  finai.cing 
in  Vietnam:  wine,  perfume,  and  gold  wat;hes. 

Another  aspect  of  this  consumption-ori- 
ented program  is  its  sheer  generosity.  During 
1957.  the  commercial  import  programs  ac- 
tually provided  counterpart  funds  at  a  f  ister 
rale  than  could  be  spent  by  the  Vletnaaiese 
Government.  As  a  result,  the  level  of  coun- 
terpart fund  deposits  rose,  the  total  money 
supply  fell  by  10  percent,  and  there  was  a 
temporary  but  strong  deflationary  Influence, 
Even  more  alarming,  from  1955  to  Novem- 
ber 1960.  Vietnam's  foreign  exchange'  re- 
serves rose  from  $125  to  $222  millioii.  an 
increase  of  $97  million.  In  other  words,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time  Vietnam  used  part 
of  the  proceeds  from  Its  own  exports  to  build 
up  a  financial  hoard  while  using  American 
aid  "for  living  expenses."  What  better  evi- 
dence could  be  presented  for  the  misuse  and 
su]»erHulty  of  American  aid? 

SOME   EVIDENCE   OF   GAIN 

A  recent  visitor  to  South  Vietnam  obser\ed 
that  the  standard  of  living  was  quite  obvi- 
ously higher  than  in  several  other  nations  of 
sotitheast  Asia.  Pressed  for  the  basis  of  this 
conclusion,  he  maintained  that  nearly  every 
Vietnamese  he  had  encountered  wore  a  wrist 
watch.  Amusing  as  this  criterion  is  for 
measuring  relative  well-being,  it  demon- 
strates that  only  an  approximate  insight  into 
Vietnam's  economic  progress  may  be  gained. 
Statistics  are  invariably  crude  and  Incom- 
plete, and  even  when  technical  resources  are 
available  for  the  development  of  accurate 
data  of  certain  types,  many  observers  of  the 
Vietnamese  economy  suspect  that  the  in- 
formation presented  to  the  public  is  slanted 
for  political  ends. 

Conventionally,  an  assessment  of  Vietnam's 
economic  gains  should  begin  with  an  ex.im- 
inatlon  of  historical  changes  in  such  national 
accounting  aggregates  as  the  gross  natlcnal 
product  and  its  components.  But  this  is  not 
possible  in  Vietnam.     At  the  present  time. 


social  accounts  are  available  only  for  1955 
and  1956.  and  even  the  data  for  these  years 
should  be  used  with  caution  since  the  sta- 
tistics represent  merely  preliminary  steps  in 
establishing  the  accounts.  Similarly,  there 
htis  been  no  national  census  since  the  coun- 
try became  Independent  In  1954.  but  there  is 
no  dearth  of  population  estimates.  Thus,  In 
the  absence  of  reliable  aggregative  Indices 
which  would  serve  as  a  measure  of  economic 
growth,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  statistlcis 
for  particular  industries  or  specific  projects. 
And  even  these  statistics  must  be  used  with 
caution. 

A  relatively  stable  price  level,  while  not  a 
mea.sure  of  economic  growth,  should  be  men- 
tioned at  the  outset  as  a  principal  economic 
gain  since  1955.  Vietnamese  statistics  in 
general  provide  the  information  that  the 
price  level  has  been  stable.  These  data  are 
undoubtedly  in  the  nature  of  political  sta- 
tistics, however,  for  It  is  apparent  even  by 
visual  observation  that  the  general  price 
level  has  been  rising  at  least  In  a  creeping 
fashion  and  that  certain  prices  have  been 
rising  quite  sharply.  Nevertheless,  even  a 
moderately  increasing  price  level  is  an  im- 
portant achievement,  for  relative  stability  of 
the  price  level  provides  an  inducement  to 
save  and  invest;  conversely  it  means  that 
such  excrescences  of  Inflation  as  profiteering, 
speculation,  and  erosion  of  low-income  group 
purchasing  power  have  been  restrained. 
The  accomplishment  is  also  noteworthy 
because  Vietnam  Is  one  of  the  few  countries 
of  the  Far  East.  Including  those  that  have 
received  large  amounts  of  American  aid  like 
Korea  and  Taiwan,  that  has  avoided  ram-  • 
pant  inflation.  ,  Some  credit  for  this  is  due 
to  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
Go\ernment,  but  more  credit  is  due  to  the 
largejss  of  the  American  aid  program.  It 
undei  scores  again  that  American  aid — to  use 
the  words  of  an  American  administrator  in 
Saigon —  has  been  a  lush  program  aimed  at 
providing  sufficient  consumer  goods  so  as 
to  provide  political  stability." 

Development  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  have  emphasized  the  agricul- 
tural sector  and  have  been  centered  on  an 
agrarian  reform  program.  Under  the  French 
regime,  the  land  tenure  system  was  typically 
one  of  large  holdings  cultivated  by  tenants, 
with  this  arrangement  further  corrupted  by 
exorbitant  rents  and  high  rates  of  Interest. 
Rents  were  In  some  cases  as  mvich  at  50  per- 
cent of  the  harvest,  while  rates  of  interest 
were  usually  3  to  10  percent^not  per  year, 
but  per  month. 

The  agrarian  land  reform  program  has  at- 
tempted to  resolve  these  specific  defects  as 
well  as  rehabilitate  and  develop  the  whole 
of  the  agricultural  industry.  One  ordinance 
has  restricted  land  rental  contracts  to  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  crop  value,  while 
another  has  provided  for  the  resettling  of 
rice  land  abandoned  during  the  war  years 
of  1945-54.  Resettlement  has  also  been  un- 
dertaken on  the  high  plateau,  an  undevel- 
oped region  paralleling  the  border  with  Cam- 
bodia. Most  publicized  of  all  measures  has 
been  the  ordinance  authorizing  the  expropri- 
ation of  all  holdings  of  rice  lands  (not  rub- 
ber plantations)  exceeding  100  hectares  per 
owner,  which  has  provided  for  the  redistri- 
bution of  some  700,000  hectares  of  land  to 
tenants.  Finally,  all  existing  agricultural 
credit  agencies  have  been  combined  into  a 
new  National  Office  of  Agricultural  Credit  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ease  and  avail- 
ability of  credit. 

All  of  these  efforts  have  had  an  appreci- 
able effect  on  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
agricultural  industry.  From  1956  to  1959. 
the  rice  area  under  cultivation  rose  from 
2.540,200  to  3,080,000  hectares  with  an  ac- 
companying Increase  In  paddy  production 
from  3,412.000  to  4,482,900  metric  tons.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  area  planted  In 
rubber  trees  Increased  from  75,100  to  80,000 
hectares  and  the  cultivated  area  from  18,300 
to    29,000   hectares.     The    caveat   should    be 
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offered,  howeyer,  that  there  are  wide  vari- 
ations m  these  statistics  and  the  ones  quoted 
probably  exaggerate  considerably  the  In- 
creases experienced.  Also,  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  much  of  the  agricultural  prog- 
ress of  the  past  is  attributable  to  previously 
til'.ed  but  unoccupied  land.  Future  efforts 
en  untilled  land  will  not  bring  the  same 
r°'^ults. 

These  development  efforts  In  the  agricul- 
tural sector  represent  good  politics  as  well 
a.s  eood  economics.  The  Indochinn  war 
demonstrated  that  peasant  support  is  man- 
datory for  the  stability  of  a  government  in 
Vietnam,  for  it  was  the  peasants,  more  than 
c;ny  other  socioeconomic  group,  who  drove 
the  French  from  Indochina.  But  emphasiz- 
irg  the  agrlc\iltural  sector  is  also  good  eco- 
nomics, for  the  covmtry  is  predominantly 
agricultural.  In  addition,  capital  employed 
in  agriculture  probably  has  a  comparative 
advantage  over  alternative  investment  in 
manufacturing.  Therefore,  economic  prog- 
ress in  Vietnam,  in  its  most  elementary 
terms,  may  be  identified  with  Increased 
agricultural  production,  which  will  permit 
higher  agricultural  export  levels  and  a 
reduction  in  the  foreign  exchange  deficit. 

When  the  agricultural  development  ef- 
forts are  related  to  export  earnings  and  the 
foreign  exchange  deficit,  however,  past  ac- 
complishments In  the  agricultural  sector 
become  quite  unimpressive.  In  1960,  Viet- 
nam Imported  $233  million  In  goods  and  ex- 
ported $84  million,  leaving  a  commodity 
trade  deficit  of  $150  million.  About  DO  per- 
cent of  Vietnam's  export  earnings  in  1960, 
In  turn,  are  derived  from  rice  and  rubber. 
with  rice  exports  amoimtlng  to  $27  million 
and  rubber  $48  million.  But  since  no  mate- 
rial Increase  in  rubber  exports  is  expected 
wit  iln  the  next  5  or  6  yeers.  principal  re- 
liance for  decreasing  the  exchange  deficit 
of  $150  million  falls  on  rice,  a  product  earn- 
ing only  $27  million  in  1960.  Under  these 
circumstances,  even  if  the  exchange  deficit 
were  reduced  to  $100  million  by  the  curtail- 
ment of  Imports,  and  if  rice  export'?  were 
doubled,  a  substantial  exchange  gap  would 
remain. 

There  Is,  in  fact,  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  rice  production  by  1960  had  even 
been  brought  back  to  the  level  prevailing 
during  the  French  regime.  In  1940.  1 
million  tons  of  rice  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Saigon  as  compared  to  340,000  in 
1959.  Even  if  the  1940  export  total  is  quali- 
fied to  account  for  the  inclusion  of  Cam- 
bodian exports  in  the  Vietnam  statistics  of 
the  prewar  era,  and  for  the  subsequent 
growth  in  population  and  Increase  in  per 
capita  rice  consumption  in  South  Vietnam, 
it  would  appear  that  1960  rice  exports  reflect 
an  agricultural  output  that  lags  behind  pre- 
war levels. 

The  other  way  for  Vietnam  to  reduce  defi- 
cits on  commodity  trade  is  to  promote  Indus- 
trial development  and  thereby  decrease  the 
need  for  imported  manufactured  goods.  In 
contrast  to  the  agricultural  sector,  indus- 
trial development  efforts  were  begun  at  a 
later  stage,  in  late  1957,  and  in  more  uncer- 
tain and  modest  amounts.  Industrial  efforts 
have  also  emphasized  the  development  of  a 
few  large  plants  wholly  or  partly  owned  by 
the  Government  rather  than  a  broad  pro- 
gram based  on  private  domestic  and  foreign 
capital. 

At  first,  it  appeared  that  Vietnam  favored 
a  liberal  philosophy  of  encouraging  private 
Initiative  and  capittil.  The  presidential 
declaration  on  Investment  In  Vietnam  of 
March  1957.  seemed  to  welcome  private  do- 
mestic and  foreign  capital  by  offering  sub- 
.stantlal  tax  and  other  incentives.  This  was 
followed  In  November  of  1957  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Industrial  Development  Cen- 
ter (IDC),  an  institution  with  the  combined 
functions  oX  an  industrial  promotion  agency 
and  a  development  bank.  In  its  promo- 
tional role,  the  IDC  was  directed  to  create 
or  assist  in  the  establishment  of  new  Indus- 


trial enterprises,  provide  technical  a.sslst- 
ance,  and  develop  a  productivity  and  train- 
ing center.  To  function  as  a  development 
bank,  the  Center  was  provided  with  Amer- 
ican aid  in  the  amount  of  US  $6  million 
and  VN  $100  million. 

During  1957  or  1950.  however,  a  deri.sinn 
was  apparently  made  in  favor  of  a  pre- 
dominantly pl.nnned  economy  with  direct 
government')!  particip'^tion  in  lnd'i«trial  de- 
velopment. As  a  result,  the  IDC  withered 
on  the  vine.  By  May  1959.  the  Center  had 
received  over  100  lo«n  applications  but  had 
extended  assist;- nee  to  only  four  enterprises 
Subsequently,  through  the  efforts  of  a  US 
management  firm.  27  lom  «ppllcatlnns  were 
processed  by  the^  end  of  1939.  But  even  •;<). 
M.  N.  Trued,  an  "observer  with  definitive  in- 
formation, concluded  that  the  IDC  'has  not 
become  established  as  the  leariir:r  o.eaniza- 
tlon  responsible  fcr  promoting  industrial 
progres''  In  Vietnam,  nor  h.is  it  evolved  a 
program  for  aasl.stine  a  broad  range  of  in- 
dii.strlal  entcrpr:.=e.'^.  ' 

In  the  meantime,  the  Vietnrimesc  Gov- 
ernment's decision  to  favor  Government 
ownership  (as  well  as  to  ti;;hten  controls 
over  the  economy  generally)  was  reflected  In 
the  development  of  a  .select  group  of  firms 
either  partly  or  whollv  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. These  inchuied  direct  Investment  in 
coal,  sugar,  textile?,  glat.';.  logsjlng.  paper, 
mineral  water,  w.illb'^-ird.  .ind  cement.  In 
these  developments,  foreign  capital  plaved 
only  a  minor  role. 

Philosophical  .support  for  this  progrrim  of 
Government  ownei-shlp  w.^s  provided  by  the 
economic  doctrine  of  personallfm.  a  nos- 
trum developed  by  I^re-jident  Diem.  Despite 
many  speeches  on  the  .■subject  bv  Dlcm  and 
other  Government  administrators,  he  doc- 
trine has  remained  essentially  a  r<infu.sed 
melange  of  papal  encyrlicals'  r.nd  kinder- 
garten economics  The  primary  objective 
if  the  prop')sa!  appear;  to  he  an  avoidance  of 
.joth  capitalism  and  socialism  and  the  at- 
tainment of  something  .«lmllar  to  the  organ- 
izational form  of  cooperatives.  However, 
personalism  also  reflects  a  suspicion  of 
private  businessmen,  a  fear  of  foreign 
capital,  and  an  attitude  that  little  c;in  bo 
accomplished  in  Vietnam  without  direct 
Government  ownership  and  control. 

Despite  the  inhibition  Imposed  by  Dlem's 
personalism.  there  have  been  .«<>nie  signifi- 
cant industrial  gains  on  a  narrow  front  ■ 
For  example,  in  1959  textile  prod-ictlon  rose 
from  68  to  83  million  meters  and  sugar  pro- 
duction from  25.000  to  58.000  metric  tons 
However,  the  acid  test  of  Industrial  progress 
is  some  reduction  In  Imports,  and  in  this 
respect  the  gains  are  not  apparent.  Im- 
ports fell  from  $232  million  in  1958  to  $2:?5 
million  in  1959,  but  rose  again  to  $239  mil- 
lion In  1960. 

Tlie  principal  conclusion  warranted  from 
Vietnam's  effort  to  promote  industrial  de- 
velopment is  that  the  results  have  been 
minimal  and  disiippuinting.  An  Important 
reason  fur  this  is  the  decisiun  to  fuvor  a 
predominantly  planned  economy  with  direct 
Government  participation  In  indtustry.  In 
Vietnam,  the  volume  of  IDC  loan  applica- 
tions proved  that  there  was  no  dearth  of 
private  enterprl.?e,  and  some  degree  of  for- 
eign Investment  was  also  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectancy,   if    adequately   encouraged. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vietnam  h.i.s  only  lim- 
ited Government  capital  and  a  conspicuously 
InelBclent  and  Inexperienced  bureaucracy. 
Under  these  circumstances,  It  was  a  funda- 
mental error  to  place  primary  reliance  on 
a  planned  economy  and  public  ownership 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  private  enter- 
prise. Clearly  preferable  would  have  been 
a  policy  of  encouraging  private  eutcrpri.se 
and  only  relying  on  public  o-.vnershlp  when- 
ever proven  to  be  necessary. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  efforts  to  raise 
output  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing, 
American  aid  has  also  been  spent  on  a  wide 
range  of  economic  and  technical  aid  projects 


for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  founda- 
tion for  economic  growth.  Claaslfying  these 
activities  by  functional  areas,  they  Include 
projects  in  natural  resources,  mining,  public 
works,  health  services,  education,  public 
administration,  and  irvformation.  They 
r.inee  from  cxp>ensive  projects  like  the  de- 
■.  elopment  of  a  modern  highway  system  to 
the  modest  purchase  of  a  few  motorbikes 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Statistics.  They 
nm  the  gamut  from  the  very  worthwhile. 
like  the  malaria  eradication  program  and  the 
provision  of  textbooks  for  schools,  to  the 
.■rlvolfjus  and  the  dubious,  like  the  construc- 
tion of  a  broaden sttne  studio  in  President 
Diem  s  palace.  They  represent  projects 
which  will  have  a  direct  and  immediate 
I  .""cci  on  enlarging  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, like  the  U.ggiug  ~A  canals,  to  ih  -te  that 
v.ill  ha\e  no  effect,  like  the  provi.'^ion  of 
technical  a.eslstanre  for  the  fingerprinting  of 
the  population.  Some  of  the  rrograms  are 
carried  out  with  dL^patch,  others  with  del.-^y 
.iiid  vaste 

Despite  th»>  exrre.^cences  that  have  devel- 
oped In  these  progr.ims,  most  represent  a  use 
of  .\merlcan  aid  which  is  entirely  Justified 
The  main  fault;  lie  not  with  the  minor  mis- 
takes that  have  been  committed,  but  with  an 
imbalance  In  the  use  of  .American  aid  and  in 
a  lack  of  Integrated  development  planning 
From  1955  to  1360.  only  13  percent  of  all 
American  aid  was  avall.iblc  for  economic  and 
technical  aid  projects.  Therefore,  the  statis- 
tics shewing  the  number  of  canals  dug.  text- 
books provided,  and  participants  trained, 
which  at  first  glance  appear  Impressive,  need 
to  be  Interpreted  In  terms  of  what  could  have 
been  accoinphsl^ed  If  the  aid  program  had 
emphasized  economic  de\f lopmeiit. 

Secondly,  economic  and  technical  aid  proj- 
tc>.s   cannot   be    undertaken    rationally   and 
effectively  m  the  absence  of  elementary  facts 
of  the  economy  and  an  intelligent  develop- 
ment program.    No  one  will  dispute  that  re- 
sources need  to  be  8{)ent  on  agriculture,  edu- 
cation,  health  services,  and   transportation, 
but  an  efllcieiu  allo-atiun  of  limited  resources 
among   these    alternatives   based    on    factud 
d.ita  and  analysis  is  an  elementary  require- 
ment.    Even   inmitively,  one  may  question 
tlie  allocation  of  45  percent  of  all  project  aid 
from   1955  to   1960   to  highway  development 
and  only  9  percent  to  agriculture.     By  com- 
p.irison.  the  basic  approach  In  Vietnam  Is  to 
spon.sor  a  multitude  of  piecemeal  projects  In 
diverse  areas  apparently  under  the  t*clt  as- 
sumpilnn  that  all  have  some  beneficial  effect. 
There  is  irony  in  tlie  fact  that  one  of  the  few 
areas    not    the    recipient    of    developmcnl»»l 
expenditures  has  been  economic  planning. 
PROspn-rs  rom  the  rvrmiE. 
-Sometimes  it   is   argued   in  Vietnam's  de- 
fense that  only  minimum  accomplishments 
could  be  expected  within  the  last  6  years  be- 
cause   the    problems   faced    by    the    country 
have  been  so  numerous  and  forbidding.  Even 
if  American  aid  had   l>een  used  more  effec- 
tively. It   Is  alleged,  the  last  6  years  would 
still  represent  primarily  a  period  of  economic 
rehabilitation     and     political     stabilization. 
There  Is  some  truth  in  this  argument.     Cer- 
tainly, the  prolonged  civil  war  devastated  the 
country,    and    the    heritage    of    the    French 
colonial  regime  left  the  country  Ill-prepared 
for  economic  or  political  health.     Granting 
all  this,  however,  there  Is  the  more  Important 
problem  of  the  future.    Has  Vietnam  reached 
a  point  In  reconstruction  where  It  Is  possible 
to  be  sanguine  about  the  future?     Has  the 
country  reached  a  takeoff  point  In  economic 
development?     Unfortunately,   future    pros- 
pects must  be  viewed  pessimistically.    There 
Is  a  complex  of  problems  involved — both  poli- 
tical and  economic — which  appear  to  prevent 
a  period  of  sustained  economic  growth.    Per- 
haps the  future  is  even  more  bleak  than  the 
past. 

Predominant  among  these  problems  Is 
V'ietnam'8  Internal  security.  For  the  first 
several    years   after   the   Geneva   Agreement. 
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Vlet-Cong  Communist  guerrillas  were  only 
a  festering  sore  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment maintained  generally  effective  control 
over  the  country.  But  since  late  1959.  Vlei- 
Cong  activity  has  been  Increasing  steadily 
to  the  point  where  the  country  today  is 
actually  in  the  throes  of  an  unpublici/.ed 
civil  war.  Effective  Government  control  no 
longer  exists  In  the  whole  of  the  rural  area 
south  of  Saigon.  This  degree  of  Insecurity  has 
had  serious  political  and  economic  effects.  As 
the  strength  of  the  Vict-Cong  has  Increased. 
there  h.is  been  growing  disaffection  on  the 
part  of  the  peasants  with  a  regime  that  can- 
ntjt  jirovlde  seciu-lty.  Political  Insecurity 
has  al.^.o  inhibited  agricultural  ref :)rm  ef- 
forts, has  confined  the  indvistrial  develop- 
ment program  to  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Salgon-Cholon.  h.is  disrupted  public  admin- 
istration in  the  provinces,  and  has  slowed 
down  the  movement  of  agricultural  output 
to  Saigon.  Until  the  seuurity  program  im- 
proves (and  Judgir^g  from  the  experience 
In  Malaya,  this  will  be  a  slow  and  painful 
process)  further  economic  progress  Is  seri- 
ously jeopardized  if  not  forestalled. 

A  second  major  problem  Is  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  present  regime.  President  Diem 
has  alienated  large  segments  of  the  p(jpula- 
tlon.  Businessmen  are  restive  under  the 
rigidity  and  complexity  of  Government  con- 
trols; the  Chinese  community  Is  resentful  as 
a  result  of  discriminatory  laws;  Buddhists 
claim  discriminaticn  because  Dieni  Is  a 
Catholic;  the  South  Vietnamese  maintain 
that  the  Government  is  controlled  by  Viet- 
namese from  central  and  North  Vietnam; 
the  peasants  complain  against  Insecurity 
and  forced  labor  in  building  the  aprovilles: 
and  almost  everyone  v.lth  some  appreciation 
for  political  freedom  and  civil  liberties 
chafes  under  a  regime  that  Is  autocratic. 
As  a  result,  development  policies  are  car- 
ried out  in  an  environment  in  which  the 
Government  lacks  broad  support  and  con- 
fidence. 

Apart  from  the  Justification  of  democratic 
processes  for  their  own  sake.  It  has  become 
Increasingly  clear  that  an  antl-Communlst 
Vietnam  cannot  survive  without  granting 
the  population  rudimentary  political  rights. 
Communist  advances  In  Vietnam  are  attrib- 
utable more  to  a  lack  of  widespread  support 
for  the  Government  than  to  Vlet-Cong 
strength.  This  lack  of  support  has  developed 
because  the  population  sees  little  difference 
between  Dlem's  au'ocratic  control  and  Com- 
munist tyranny.  Furthermore,  without  the 
will  to  resist  the  Vlet-Cong  on  the  part  of  the 
X'letnamese  population,  American  military 
aid  will  only  mean  that  communism  will 
come  to  Vietnam  Tuesday  m  irnlng  instead 
of  Monday  alternoon 

Another  Important  inhibition  is  that  Viet- 
nam does  not  have  the  quality  of  govern- 
mental leadership  and  tlie  general  public  ad- 
ministration skills  necessary  to  formulate 
and  Implement  a  successful  development 
program.  While  the  Brltl.'^h,  in  their  colo- 
nies, develcped  a  colonial  tradition  of  re- 
ET>onsible  and  efficient  public  administration, 
Vietnam's  heritage  from  the  French  was  an 
archaic  and  cumbersome  governmental  or- 
ganization, a  civil  service  in  which  Viet- 
naniese  were  not  allowed  executive  respon- 
sibility, and  an  educational  system  that  did 
not  prepare  Vietnamese  for  public  service. 
Because  statistics  arc  crude  and  professional 
ecou'jmists  almost  nonexistent,  economic 
planning  Is  artless.  Becau.se  most  adminis- 
trators In  Government  departments  are  In- 
experienced, authority  Is  lilghly  centralized 
and  even  minor  decisions  are  made  at  the 
Presidency.  And  because  the  level  of  compe- 
tency and  experience  Is  little  better  at  the 
Presidency,  there  Is  an  absence  of  clear  and 
rational  governmental  policies. 

Here,  then.  Is  the  classic  case  for  the  ap- 
plication of  foreign  technical  assistance. 
However,  the  Vietnamese  have  an  Indispu- 
table talent  for  resisting  outside  help.     Per- 


haps the  lament  most  often  heard  from 
Americans  in  Vietnam  is  that  the  Vietnaine.se 
want  our  material  aid  but  not  our  advice.  In 
a  sense,  this  should  come  as  no  surprise,  for 
there  are  good  reasons  historically  to  account 
for  a  deep  and  abiding  suspicion  of  foreigners, 
and  not  just  the  French.  During  most  of 
Vietnam's  history,  the  country  has  been  be- 
leaguered and  occupied  by  the  Chinese. 
French,  and  Japanese.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  United  Slates  provided  most 
of  the  supplies  and  military  equipment  used 
by  the  French  during  the  Indochina  War. 

At  any  rate,  whether  it  is  xeuophobia, 
pride,  nationalism,  or  original  sin,  the  tech- 
nical .a-'s.^i.'rt.int.  and  for  that  matter  foreign 
advisers  In  general,  faces  strong  resistance. 
There  Is  nothing  very  "mutual  "  about  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  In  Vietnam.  American 
fiscal  experts  are  provided  In  order  to  help 
the  country  contribute  more  of  lis  own  re- 
sources to  economic  development,  but  their 
r.dvice  Is  sedulously  ignored.  For  several 
years,  American  administrators  have  ex- 
h  )rted  and  pleaded  for  a  devaluation  of  the 
piaster  in  order  to  facilitate  rational  develop- 
ment planning,  but  the  plaster  remains  over- 
valued. Americans  have  advised  against  the 
UbC  of  such  status  symbols  as  nuclear  reac- 
tors and  electronic  computers,  but  both  are 
In  operation  today.  Sensitivities  iiside.  tech- 
nical assistance  in  Vietnam  Is  ail  too  often 
window  dressing. 

CONCLUSION 

Viewing  progress  in  Vietnam  in  the  broader 
context  C'f  the  political  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic, there  Is  no  gainsaying  that  there 
have  been  some  advances  of  a  political  na- 
ture since  1954.  During  the  first  few  years 
cf  the  present  regime,  an  independent  Na- 
tional Government  was  established,  the  coun- 
try was  unified  by  the  defeat  of  several 
militariEtic  politlcorellglous  sects,  and  near- 
ly a  million  refugees  from  the  north 
were  resettled.  But  these  early  political 
gains  must  be  balanced  against  retrogres- 
sion within  recent  years:  the  Viet-Cong  are 
presently  in  control  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  country,  the  early  formation  of  dem- 
ocratic processes  has  been  replaced  by  au- 
thoritarian control,  free  elections  have  been 
denied,  and  civil  liberties  have  been  seriously 
curtailed  For  the  past  few  years  President 
Diem  has  been  riding  on  the  tiger's  back. 
Eventually,  he  will  have  to  dismount  or  end 
up  inside. 

There  have  also  been  some  economic  gains. 
Relative  price  stability  has  been  achieved 
through  massive  amounts  of  American  aid, 
progress  has  been  made  toward  rehabilitat- 
ing the  agricultur.il  Industry,  and  a  modest 
industrial  development  program  has  been 
Initiated  But  these  accomplishments  are 
unimpressive  when  compared  to  the  enormity 
of  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  in  order 
for  Vietnam  to  develop  a  viable  and  self- 
sustaining  economy.  They  are  even  more 
unimpressive  when  viewed'  In  the  light  of 
the  overall  aid  given  to  the  country. 

FYom  an  economic,  as  well  as  political 
point  of  view,  the  tragedy  of  the  past  6 
years  Is  that  both  American  aid  and  Viet- 
namese effort  have  been  dedicated  to  mili- 
tary defense  and  to  the  maintenance  of  con- 
stimptlon  levels  rather  than  to  the  objective 
of    economic    growth.      Even    granting    the 


absolute  necessity  of  military  aid  at  its  past 
and  present  levels.  It  is  apparent  that  eco- 
nomic aid  has  not  been  employed  effectively 
as  an  instrument  of  national  development. 
Sacrifice  in  the  present  for  longrun  eco- 
lumic  gain — the  sine  qua  non  of  economic 
development — has  remained  an  abstraction. 
Therefore,  whatever  else  has  been  accom- 
plished, Vietnam  today  still  remains  the 
prototype  of  a  dependent  economy,  its  level 
of  national  Income  as  dependent  on  outside 
f(jrces  as  was  the  case  when  the  country  was 
a  French  colony.  After  6  years  of  large-scale 
American  aid,  Vietnam  is  becoming  a  perma- 
nent m'^ndicant.  Certainly,  If  aid  were  elim- 
inated tomorrow,  there  would  be  an  unpaid 
arm.y  and  unfed  civilians.  Our  aid  has  built 
a  castle  on  sand. 


THE  RELATIVE  VOLUME  OF  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT IS  GREATER  THAN  WE 
THINK.  WHAT  SHOULD  WE  DO 
ABOUT  IT? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  developed  a 
monthly  index  of  unemployment  whicli 
lielps  us  to  determine  the  relative  and 
ab.solute  impact  of  economic  conditions 
upon  those  who  seek  work.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  vLsiting  each  month  35.000 
families  which  are  selected  in  accord  - 
ance  with  a  sampling  program,  carefully 
designed  to  produce  a  cross  section  rep- 
resentative of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
From  this  sample,  there  is  found 
monthly;  First,  the  percentage  of  the 
people  in  these  families  who  are  in  the 
labor  force,  and  second,  the  percentage 
of  those  in  the  labor  force,  who.  while 
seeking  paid  work,  are  unable  to  find  it. 
Third,  by  applying  these  percentages  to 
the  total  population,  we  can  determine 
the  numbers  in  the  total  civilian  labor 
force,  which  ranged  from  70  to  71  mil- 
lion during  the  first  5  months  of  this 
year,  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
who  are  unemployed  in  the  Nation  a.s  a 
whole.  Finally,  these  totals  and  per- 
centages are  corrected  for  seasonal 
fluctuations.  On  this  basis,  the  esti- 
mated total  unemployment  for  May  was 
4.9  million  with  a  seasonally  corrected 
rate  of  6.9  percent.  The  number  of  un- 
employed in  June  was  estimated  at  5.6 
million.  The  size  of  the  working  force 
increased  because  of  young  people  leav- 
ing school  and  college  for  the  summer. 
Correcting  for  seasonal  fluctuations,  this 
amounted  to  an  unemployment  of  6  8 
percent  of  the  total  working  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
so  good.  But  there  are  two  inadequa- 
cies in  this  method  which  tend  to  under- 
state the  actual  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment. 

1.  SAMPLE  INCLUDES  SELF-EMPLOYED 

The  first  is  the  fact  that  since  the 
sample  of  35,000  families  is  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  neces- 
sarily includes  many  who  are  self-em- 
ployed or  who  are  unpaid  workers  in 
family  enterprises.  These  are  the  farm- 
ers, professional  men  and  women,  such 
as  doctors,  lawyers,  small  shopkeepers, 
and  so  forth,  who  are  independently  self- 
employed  and  who  do  not  work  for  wages 
or  salary.  They  also  include  wives  who 
work  with  their  husbands  in  small  stores 
without  separate  compensation  and  chil- 
dren who  have  a  similar  relationship. 
In  this  case  it  applies  to  children  of 
farmers  as  well. 

Now,  there  are,  according  to  the 
monthly  survey  by  the  Census,  from  10^2 
to  11  millions  of  these  people.  As  of 
January  1961,  the  estimates  were  9,069,- 
000  for  the  self-employed  and  1,357,000 
for  the  unpaid  family  workers. 

The  real  civilian  labor  force  which 
seeks  employment  for  wages  and  salary 
does  not  amount  therefore  to  71  mil- 
lion, but  rather  to  71  million  minus  10',2 
to  1 1  million,  or  approximately  60  to  60' 2 
million. 

A  moment's  reflection  reveals,  however, 
that  the  self-employed  and  the  unpaid 
family  workers  rarely  can  be  listed  as 
unemployed.  Business  may  be  poor,  in- 
comes may  be  low,  chents  may  be  few, 
but  since  these  people  own  their  own  jobs 
and  do  not  seek  to  hire  themselves  out  to 
others,  they  are  employed,  unless  seeking 
to  change  to  other  types  of  employment, 
that  is,  wage  or  salary  jobs.  In  May  of 
this  year,  for  example,  only  about  1  per- 
cent of  these  were  unemployed,  com- 
pared to  6.7  of  the  experienced  wage  and 
salary  workers,  and  an  even  higher  rate 
among  those  with  no  previous  work  ex- 
perience. 

The  percentage  of  unemployment 
should  therefore  be  computed  for  those 
who  either  are  employed  for  wages  or 
salary  or  who  seek  such  work.  This  is  a 
better  index  of  the  relative  seriousness  of 
unemployment  than  that  for  the  labor 
force  as  a  whole. 

To  the  degree  that  the  35,000  family 
sample  is  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  pop- 
ulation, it  overstates  the  true  denomi- 
nator and  consequently  gives  too  small 
a  quotient  as  the  true  percentage  of 
unemployment  amongst  those  who  seek 
hired  labor. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  sample  is 
representative,  this  means  that  the  per- 
centage of  unemployment  obtained  by 
the  present  method  should  be  increased 
by  the  ratio  of  71  to  60.  This  would 
give  the  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment for  the  wage  and  salaried  section  of 
the  working  force,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
only  group  exposed  to  a  significant  risk 
of  unemployment.  These  percentages 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1961,  1960,  1958. 
1957,  and  1953  are  as  follows. 
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ligurcs  eomiiuiod  ty  stall  of  Joint  Kconomic  Committee  from  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics!. 


On  this  basis,  therefore,  the  unem- 
ployment this  last  winter  among  wage 
and  salaried  workers  was  running  around 
9  percent,  for  May  it  was  approxmiately 
8  percent,  and  returned  to  almost  a  9 
percent  rate  during  June. 

PART-TIME    UNEMPLOYMENT    NOT    INCLUDED 

But  even  this  figure  imderstates  the 
relative  amount  of  involuntary  unem- 
ployment. For  to  it  should  be  added  in- 
voluntary part  time  or  those  instances 
when  workers  who  wanted  to  work  full 
time  were  only  given  the  opportunity  of 
working  4,  3,  or  even  2  days  a  week. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  lost  time 
within  employment  and  it  is  indeed  en- 
couraged by  the  nierit  rating  system  un- 
der employment  insurance.  For  since 
the  employers  contribution  rate  is 
graduated  according  to  the  benefits  paid 
out  to  his  own  employees,  and  since  bene- 
fits generally  do  not  begin  until  earn- 
ings have  fallen  because  of  lack  of  work 
below  one-half  of  the  full  time  earning.s, 
an  employer,  for  example,  can  cut  his 
unemployment  contributions  by  putting 
all  his  men  on  two-thirds  time  instead 
of  laying  off  one-third  of  them. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  for 
many  years  gathered  figures  on  the 
number  of  nonagricultural  workers  who 
lisually  work  full-time  but  v.ho  are  only 
given  part-time  work,  together  with  the 
numbers  of  those  who  fall  below  their 
previous  part-time  average.  From  the.se 
statistics,  Mr.  James  W.  Knowles  of  tlie 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  computed  monthly  estimates  of  what 
the  full-time  equivalent  unemployment 
would  be  of  the  time  lost  by  these  in- 
voluntary part-time  workers  The 
methods  used  previously  have  been  de- 


scribed by  me.  In  brief,  the  hours  be- 
low 37 '2  per  week  for  which  work  was 
not  offered  are  counted  as  having  been 
lost  because  of  lack  of  work.  This  would 
.seem  to  be  a  conservative  method,  since 
time  lost  because  of  sickness  and  absen- 
teeism was  not  counted  in  the  lost  hours 
and  37 '2  instead  of  40  hours  was  taken 
as  the  average  working  week.  The  total 
of  hours  thus  lost  was  divided  by  37 '2 
to  get  the  equivalent  number  of  work 
weeks  lost  in  this  fashion  during  the 
calendar  week  in  question.  For  the 
month  of  May  these  came  to  an  esti- 
mated 1.232.000  or  a  further  loss  of  2 
ix-rcent  of  the  working  time  because  of 
unemployment.  In  June  the  full-time 
f-quivalent  loss  because  of  underemploy- 
ment amounted  to  1,504,000  or  2.4  per- 
cent. 

The  figures  for  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  are  as  follows: 

Full-tirne  rquiialent  0/  partially  unemployed 
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We  may  now  combine  these  three  fac- 
tors to  get  better  estimates  on  the 
amount  of  time  lost  through  unemploy- 
ment and  the  percentages  which  these 
form  for  the  months  and  years  in  ques- 
tion, as  follows: 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  total  propor- 
tion of  time  lost  during  this  last  winter 
by  those  who  sought  wage  and  salaried 
labor  was  11  percent  or  more,  and  that 
in  May  it  was  approximately  10  per- 
cent, and  in  June  rose  to  11.3  percent. 
If  we  corrected  this  last  figure  for  sea- 
sonal variation,  it  probably  would  be 
only  a  httle  over  10  percent.  In  ab- 
solute terms  this  is  a  full  3  percent  or 


throe -sevenths  higher  than  the  figure 
commonly  used. 

The  unemployment  situation  is, 
therefore,  even  more  serious  than  is 
commonly  believed. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  some  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  those 
"moonlighters"  who  are  "overemployed" 
and  who  hold  down  two  jobs.  For  ex- 
ample, this  is  how  many  of  the  Wash- 


ington cab  drivers  and  Akron  rubber 
workers,  who  are  on  a  nominal  30-hour 
week,  seek  to  increase  their  incomes  by 
taking  on  another  job.  Teachers  and 
postal  employees  frequently  do  the  same 
thing. 

But,  even  so,  the  overemployment  of 
some  does  not  help  the  unemployment 
or  underemployment  of  others. 

IDLE    CAPIT.^L 

At  the  same  time  that  there  is  an 
e.xtraordinanly  high  percentage  of  time 
lost  through  unemployment,  there  is 
also  a  very  high  percentage  of  unused 
plant  capacity. 

There  are  two  sets  of  fi^^ures  on  the 
rates  at  which  plant  capacity  is  uti- 
lized. The  first  are  those  regularly 
published  in  the  Survey  of  Current 
Bu.siness  for  the  cement,  petroleum  re- 
fining, paperboard,  and  steel  ingot  in- 
dustries. The  second  are  the  annual 
surveys  conducted  by  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.  for  all  manufacturing. 

The  figures  of  plant  utilization  for  the 
first  quarters  of  selected  years  are  as 
follows: 

Rate  of  capacity  utihzatwn  for  aelected 
Industrie.'!  {ratios  of  output  to  rapacity  for 
the  1st  quarter  of  each  year  shown) 
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In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  there- 
fore approximately  half  of  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  cement  and  steel 
industries  was  lying  idle.  The  idle  ca- 
pacity in  petroleum  refining  amounted  to 
12  percent  and  in  paperboard  to  11  per- 
cent. In  addition,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  automobile  industry  could  produce 
between  9  and  10  million  cars  a  year.  Its 
biggest  year  to  date  was  in  1955  when  it 
produced  7  million,  while  this  year  it  has 
been  producing  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 5  million. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Co,  found  that  the 
rate  of  utilization  of  the  productive  ca- 
pacity in  all  manufacturing  was  77  per- 
cent at  the  end  of  1960.  It  would  seem 
clear  that  this  rate  was  under  80  percent 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1961  and  prob- 
ably did  not  exceed  this  ratio  during 
the  second  quarter.  Since  manufactur- 
ers seem  to  prefer  running  at  from  90 
to  94  percent  of  capacity,  it  follows  that 
even  by  the  most  riaid  standards  there 
is  at  least  from  10  to  14  percent  of  idle 
and  unused  capacity — in  the  field  of 
services,  the  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
June  1961,  page  24.  estimates  that  in 
May  only  65  percent  of  the  available 
rooms  in  hotels  were  occupied. 

rORWAHD    TO    INCREASED    PRODDCTIOW 

The  evidence  is  clear  therefore  that  we 
now  have  an  extremely  high  volume  of 
unemployment  and  a  large  proportion  of 


idle  capacity.  Prices  have  been  quite 
steady  during  the  last  8  months.  In  fact, 
wholesale  prices  are  lower  than  in  1958. 
and  consumer  prices  have  risen  less  than 
1  percent  per  year  in  this  period. 

This  is  within  the  margin  of  error.  In 
fact,  there  tends  to  be  an  improvement 
in  quality  of  goods,  so  that  an  index  of 
prices,  without  taking  into  account  the 
improvement  of  goods,  tends  somewhat 
to  exaggerate  the  real  increase  in  prices. 
The  immediate  problem  before  us  is 
therefore  not  inflation  but  a  failure  to 
utilize  idle  existing  resources  of  both 
labor  and  capital.  The  moral  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  clear.  V/hat  is 
needed  is  a  lowering  of  the  longtime 
intercot  rate  to  stimulate  investment  in 
homebuilding  and  by  small  business. 
This  would  increase  the  demand  not  only 
for  direct  labor,  but  also  that  for  ma- 
terials and  would  have  a  very  real  stimu- 
lative effect. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
increase  in  demand  for  lumber,  steel, 
brick,  cement,  plumbing,  electrical  fix- 
tures, iceboxes,  furnituie.  and  so  on. 
we  can  see  the  general  stimulative  effect 
which  this  would  have. 

Then  the  provision  of  added  supplies 
of  bank  credit  would  enable  the  resultant 
increase  in  production  to  be  financed 
with  approximately  steady  prices. 

There  is  indeed  no  greater  eiTor  in 
modern  economics  than  the  all  too  com- 
mon belief  that  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  bank  credit  necessarily  causes 
a  corresponding  increase  in  prices.  This 
v.ould  only  be  true  if  output  remained 
constant.  If  the  increase  in  monetary 
purchasing  power,  however,  puts  idle 
men  to  work  with  otherwise  idle  capital 
then  the  increase  in  output  helps  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  counterbalance  the 
incease  in  the  quantity  of  money. 
There  is  an  increase  on  both  sides  in  the 
.'o-called   quantitative   theoi-y   equation. 

The  immediate  danger  is  not  demand 
and  monetai-y  inflation.  Any  threatened 
price  increase  is  more  likely  to  come 
from  administered  prices  and  wages. 
Th.e  basic  problem  we  face  is  that  of 
idle  men  and  idle  capital  and  a  restricted 
output. 

KEPFP.  ^L      RFSERVE      BOARD      .«;HOULD      NOT      APPLY 
RESTRICTIVE    POLICY 

Th"^  clioice  is  therefore  squarely  up  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  If,  as  out- 
put increases  slightly,  the  Reserve  Board 
acain  takes  fright,  as  it  did  in  1958-59. 
and  acain  re.'^tricts  the  credit  supply  so 
as  to  raise  interest  rates,  it  will  once 
more  help  to  choke  off  a  revival  and 
keep  unemployment  at  an  unduly  hish 
level,  as  it  has  done  before.  I  believe 
llie  conscience  of  the  country  is  aroused 
and  cannot  again  permit  the  Reserve 
Board  and  the  financial  world  to  use  an 
abnormally  high  ratio  of  unemployment 
and  idle  capital  as  a  built-in  stabilizer. 
Rather  it  is  soimd  policy  to  adopt  such 
an  interest,  monetary,  and  financial 
ix)licy  as  will  put  idle  men  to  work  with 
presently  idle  capital  to  turn  out  goods 
and  services  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  produced.  For  such  a  policy  means 
an  increase  in  national  product  and  in- 
come, a  greater  rate  of  economic  growth, 
an  increase  in  governmental  as  well  as 


private  revenues,  and  a  closer  approach 
to  full  employment. 

Private  enterprise,  itself,  has  a  heavy 
stake  in  this  decision.  If  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  a  too  restrictive 
monetary  pohcy,  the  result  is  idle  capital 
as  well  as  idle  labor.  This  meaiis  a 
lower  overall  rate  of  business  profits.  Il 
is  well  known  that  a  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  capital  operation  causes  a  more  than 
proportionate  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
profits. 

I  hoE>e  and  believe  that  the  business 
community  is  interested,  but  even  if  ii 
is  not  greatly  interested  in  relieving  un- 
employment, a  hardheaded  concern  fur 
its  own  self-interest  should  make  it  want 
to  expand  output  and  to  oppose  the  past 
restrictive  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

The  issue  is  therefore  directly  up  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  finan- 
cial authorities  in  Goverrunent  and  busi- 
ness. Let  us  hope  that  they  have  the 
wisdom  to  act  wisely  and  effectively. 
May  Congress  and  the  public  encourage 
them  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  placed  and  help 
them  to  cast  aside  their  old  errors  which 
have  already  cost  us  so  much.  We  need 
to  get  our  economic  system  back  on  the 
rails  producing  the  gtxKis  and  services 
whicli  we  could  produce  at  approximately 
stable  prices.  This  is  the  crucial  domes- 
tic problem  of  the  next  few  months. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  As  always,  when  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  listen  to  a  man  who 
not  only  technically  was  once  a  great 
teacher  of  economics,  but  also  in  fact 
continues  to  be  that  kind  of  teacher,  I 
am  grateful  and  benefited.  One  of  the 
preat  regrets  of  each  of  us  in  this  body 
is  that  we  should  be  expert  in  many  fields, 
but  can  be  knowledgeable  at  best  in  only 
a  relatively  few.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I.  for  one,  am  very  grateful  to  the  people 
of  Illinois  for  having  given  to  the  Senate 
one  who  can  inform  those  many  of  us 
who  are  far  from  expert  in  the  difficult 
field  of  economics.  This  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  ablv  can 
do. 

The  figures  which  he  has  presented  to 
the  Senate  may  well  be  used  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  as  the 
base  for  a  recommendation  of  official 
action,  not  alone  to  caution  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  not  alone  to  implement 
legislation  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  gave  conspicuous  leadeiship  and 
support  over  a  long  period  of  years  in 
redevelopment,  but  also  in  contemplating 
very  seriously  recommending  specific 
legislation  involving  additional  expendi- 
tures, which  would  be  aimed  at  seeking 
to  produce  short-term  economic  activity 
through  additional  pubhc  works.  Is  this 
not  the  sort  of  economic  picture  which 
argues  strongly  that  there  may  be  need 
to  recommend  to  Congress  measures 
such  as  that  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Clark  1.  who  has  presented  the  plan 
which  would  call  for  Federal  support  for 
public  works,  which  public  works  could 
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be  put  into  operation  promptly  in  30,  60, 
or  90  days? 

Even  though  I  am  not  an  informed 
economist,  am  I  not  correct  in  interpret- 
ing these  figures  as  the  sort  of  alarming 
index  which  may  cause  us  to  believe  that 
we  must  do  substantially  more  than 
heretofore  Congress  has  anticipated 
doing? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  good  friend  from 
Michigan  is  very  alert  in  connection  with 
these  matters.  I  believe  that  proper 
programs  which  will  be  efficient  and 
which  will  meet  human  and  capital 
needs  not  otherwise  met,  may  well  be 
proposed.  I  merely  wanted  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  situation  is 
really  much  more  serious  than  even  the 
high  percentage  of  7  percent  would  lead 
us  to  believe.  The  real  percentage  of 
unemployment  is  around  10  percent,  at 
the  very  least.  To  my  mind  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  this  revival  which  is 
now  underway  will  reduce  this  figure  to 
manageable  proportions.  I  hope  it  will, 
but  I  doubt  it.  I  would  think  that  pres- 
sure upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
make  it  see  the  error  of  its  past  ways  is 
almost  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done. 
It  may  well  be  that  we  should  have  a 
public  works  program.  At  this  time  I 
do  not  want  definitely  to  advocate  it. 

However,  public  works  should  be  built 
where  the  unemployed  actually  are.  All 
too  often  what  happens  is  that  people 
talk  about  community  facilities  and 
work  for  the  unemployed,  and  then  it 
turns  out  that  this  means  public  works 
in  Utah,  Arizona,  or  New  Mexico,  where 
there  are  very  few  people,  or  in  rural 
communities,  where  the  unemployed  do 
not  congregate. 

One  of  the  tests  for  this  program 
would  be  localities  where  the  unem- 
ployed are  located;  otherwise,  the  "pork 
barrel  boys"  will  run  away  with  the  ball. 
Mr.  HART.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  implying  that  there  is 
difficulty  in  Congress  in  enacting  legis- 
lation unless  it  is  shotgun  in  nature, 
although  the  program  requires  a  very 
precise  aim. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HART.  And  a  very  sharp  thrust. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  comes  from  a 
State  with  extremely  high  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  the  great  automobile  State 
of  the  Union.  The  automobile  indus- 
try, as  we  know,  is  in  great  difficulty. 
Building  irrigation  projects  on  the  up- 
per Colorado  River  will  not  help  the  un- 
employed of  Detroit  or  the  unemployed 
foundry  workers  of  Muskegon,  or  the 
unemployed  workers  in  Flint;  nor  will  it 
help  the  unemployed  in  southern  Illi- 
nois. Sometimes  high  industrial  unem- 
ployment is  used  as  an  excuse  for  the 
pork  barrel  to  be  rolled  out  for  the  areas 
where  there  is  no  unemployment;  in 
fact,  one  might  have  a  pork  barrel  polka 
"Roll  Out  the  Barrel." 

Mr.  HART.  Not  to  suggest  the  exam- 
ple that  we  read  in  the  press  during  the 
last  few  days  comes  within  the  last  vivid 
characterization  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  I  am  sure  he  was  struck,  as  I 
was,  by  the  remarkable  story  of  a  small 
community  in  Texas — itself  a  very  great 
State,  but  a  State  where  the  rate  of  un- 
employment is  something  less  than  it  is 


in  some  of  the  other  States  of  the  Na- 
tion— that  a  redevelopment  program 
massive  in  proportion  in  relation  to  the 
population  of  the  community  was  pro- 
gramed. This  may  be  very  desirable 
and  helpful.  I  am  not  criticizing  that 
particular  project.  But  I  am  making 
the  point  that  if  any  objective  analysis 
of  unemployment  figures  indicates  that 
there  are  readily  defined  areas  in  this 
country  where  there  is  continuini^  and 
high  unemployment  and.  second,  if  it  is 
established  that  public  works  projects 
can  reduce  unemployment  and  can  mve 
employment,  and,  third,  if  it  is  estab- 
lished that  in  these  areas  of  hiph  and 
persistent  unemployment  there  are  un- 
met public  needs,  then  the  lopic  is  over- 
whelming that  we  should  aim  the  gun 
at  the  precise  targets. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Not — what  is  the  expres- 
sion?— scratch  one  another's  back? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Roll  each  othei  's  lo?. 

Mr.  HART.  Roll  each  other'.s  log,  be- 
cause time  will  run  out  on  us.  if  the  state 
of  our  economy  is  as  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed it. 

Again  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  bringing  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
public  the  rich  background  which  is  his. 
He  is  unique  in  this  body.  I  repeat  that 
I  for  one  wish  that  I  had  this  back- 
ground. I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  it. 
I  know  that  other  Senators  feel  this 
way.  We  are  fortunate  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  continues  to  provide 
the  whole  community  of  America  with 
the  benefit  of  his  knowledee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  He  is  much  too 
complimentary  to  me  and.  characteristi- 
cally, much  too  modest  about  himself. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previou.sIy 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjoui-nment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  8 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  pm.»  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Friday,  July  14.  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

•* ^a^   -»• 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi:i)NKsn.\Y,  Jri.Y  12,  1!H)1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Harold  Lynn  Gore,  associate  pas- 
tor. Memorial  Baptist  Church,  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  re- 
new their  strength:  they  shall  run  and 
not  be  weary:  they  shall  icalk  and  not 
faint — Isaiah   40:31. 

O  God,  our  Father,  in  a  time  when  men 
are  weighted  down  with  crushing  respon- 
sibilities and  perplexed  by  grave  and  dif- 
ficult decisions,  when  nation  threatens 
to  lift  up  sword  against  nation  and  to 
learn  war  once  more,  cause  us  to  turn  to 
Thee  with  whom  is  no  vaiiableness 
neither  shadow  of  turning,  who  fainteth 
not,  neither  i.s  wear>-.     Lift  up  the  feeble 


hands  that  hang  down  and  strengthen 
the  tremblmg  knees  and  give  guidance  to 
a  people  who  after  Thee  would  seek,  a 
people  whom  Thou  hast  sought.  Send 
TTiy  spirit,  Lord,  to  comfort  our  beloved 
Chaplain  in  this  hour  of  keen  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  his  wife.  May  he  truly 
know  that  underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms.  For  in  Jesus'  name  do  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssase  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  '1.324  An  act  to  provide  unifnrmitv  In 
certain  conditions  of  entitlement  to  reen- 
U'^tment  bonuses  under  the  Career  Compe.i- 
sation  Act  of  1949,  and  for  other  purposes 

H  J  Res  472  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  apportionment  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massiichusetts  of  its  share  of  funds  author- 
ized idr  the  National  System  of  Intirstate 
and  Defense  Highways  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  845  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
.St.ues  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  special 
pension  payable  to  certain  persons  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and 

H  R  5490  An  act  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive participation  In  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

-S  1710  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
C.  1940,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency 
livestock  loans  under  such  act  until  E>ecem- 
ber  31,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S  1873  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  donate  dairy  products  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  for  use  In 
home  economic  courses",  approved  Septem- 
ber 13,  1960  (74  Stat.  899),  In  order  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  donated  foods  under  certain 
circumstances  for  training  college  students 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appointed  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  'Williams]; 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
C.ASEl:  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson  1;  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aiken  J,  members  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  of  the  New  Jersey  rercen- 
tenary  Celebration  Commission. 


COMMITTEE    ON    MERCHANT 
MARINE   AND    FISHERIES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Bonner],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  may  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
PAKISTAN 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Vice  President 
taking  the  chair  at  the  right  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  the  distin- 
guished visitor  into  the  Chamber,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
McCoRMACKl,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  MoRCAN).  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HalleckI,  and  the 
gentleman   from    Illinois    (Mr.    Chiper- 

FIELD]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  coiTimittee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field], the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FulbrightI,  tie  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSEN  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  KuchelI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  'Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers,  and  Charges  d'Af- 
faires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speakei  's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  the  Door- 
keeper announced  the  President  of  Paki- 
stan. 

The  President  of  Pakistan,  escorted 
by  the  committee  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Represen'.atives  and  stood  at 
the  Clerk's  desk.  (Applause,  the  Mem- 
bers rising.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, today  it  is  my  high  privilege,  my 
great  pleasure,  and  I  consider  it  a  dis- 
tinguished honor  to  be  able  to  present 
to  you,  the  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  an  outstanding  world  citi- 
zen, a  man  of  courage,  a  man  of  ca- 
pacity, the  head  of  a  free  and  ambitious 
people,  and  a  man  who  himself  and  his 
people  are  friends  of  the  United  States 


of  America,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Pakistan. 

[Applause,  Members  rising.! 

The  PRESIDENT  OF  PAKISTAN. 
Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  regard  it  as  a  {rreat 
privilege  to  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  august  body  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  distin- 
guished representative  institution  in  the 
world. 

I  am  told  my  time  is  short,  sc  al- 
though there  are  many  things  I  could 
talk  to  you  about  that  would  probably 
take  longer,  I  will  have  to  go  over  the 
ground  rapidly. 

I  come  from  Pakistan,  which  is  a 
country  which  is  allied  to  the  U:"iited 
States  of  America  and  a  friend  of  your 
country,     f  Applause.  ] 

We  gained  our  independence  just 
under  14  years  ago,  although  we  are  a 
people  who  have  a  history  v  hich 
stretches  back  in  terms  of  centuries. 

Coming  to  independence  at  a  time 
when  the  world  is  moving  at  an  imor- 
mously  fast  pace  and  new  countries  like 
ours  have  to  make  every  effort  to  nove 
at  that  pace  for  the  sake  of  their  sur- 
vival poses  an  enormous  problem.  AVhat 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  are  essen:ially 
the  problems  that  we  in  Pakistan  face, 
what  sort  of  mistakes  we  have  made, 
and  what  sort  of  remedies  we  are  try- 
ing to  evolve  for  our  problems. 

It  would  not  be  untrue  to  say  that 
similar  conditions  by  and  large  apply  to 
other  emergent  countries.  First  of  all, 
Pakistan  lies  in  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
When  the  time  for  independence  came, 
the  Moslems  of  the  Indian  subcontinent, 
who  numbered  then  100  million  out  of  a 
population  of  some  350-million-odd, 
made  a  demand  that  they  should  have 
a  separate  homeland  where  they  i:ould 
develop  on  the  basis  of  their  own  ide- 
ology. 

This  demand  was  based  on  oui*  resolves 
to  put  into  practice  our  beliefs  and  the 
principles  of  our  faith.  At  the  same 
time  when  it  came  to  a  counting  of  heads 
in  a  society  like  that  of  India  with  its 
caste  system  and  other  prejudices,  peo- 
ple who  do  not  fit  into  this  caste  sys- 
tem have  no  particular  place  worth  men- 
•i(,ning.  So  this  minority,  if  you  like 
to  call  it  that,  of  100  million  felt  that 
in  the  type  of  society  which  is  ordained 
by  Hinduism,  we  shall  have  no  place  un- 
less we  have  a  separate  homeland.  So, 
therefore,  I  like  you  to  understand  this 
demand  and  this  carving  out  of  a  sepa- 
rate homeland  of  Muslims  in  the  sub- 
continent was  not  based  on  bigotry  or 
intolerance  or  anything  like  that.  The 
whole  object  was  to  escape  those  tilings 
to  the  extent  possible.  That  really  is 
the  genesis  and  the  philosophy  of  Pakis- 
tan. We  have  no  intention  of  creating 
a  theocratic  or  a  priest-ridden  state  or 
anything  like  that.  We  want  only  to 
develop  in  the  light  of  our  faith  and  our 
beliefs. 

Having  said  that,  I  shall  then  describe 
the  sort  of  problems  we  have  to  face — 
social  problems,  economic  problems,  and 
political  problems.  Socially,  and  :t  is 
only  recently  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  break  out  of  that  state,  we  were  a 
feudal  society.     There  was  hardly  any 


industry  in  the  areas  that  comprised 
Pakistan.  We  provided  the  manpower 
for  the  British  Army  which  fought — and 
I,  myself,  was  one  of  them — for  the 
British  cause  right  from,  p>erhaps.  Peip- 
ing  to  New  Chapelle.  Our  society  apart 
from  being  feudal  is  very  much  tribal — 
with  a  tribal  consciousness,  and  so  on. 
So  after  independence,  the  immediate 
problem  was  how  to  weld  this  society  in- 
to a  nation.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do 
that  measures,  such  as  for  instance,  the 
equalization  of  different  strata  of  society 
was  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  we 
had  to  organize  and  install  political  in- 
stitutions which  would  enable  that 
society  of  different  stratas  to  be  able  to 
make  a  wise  choice.  There  was  a  dearth 
of  education  in  the  country.  About  15 
percent  of  the  people  were  educated. 
Our  agriculture  was  and  still  is  not  mod- 
ern, and  unless  a  country's  agriculture 
is  put  right  and  its  people  are  given  the 
food  and  the  necessary  ingredients  for  a 
healthy  life,  we  cannot  carry  through 
other  reforms  or  measures  of  progress. 

Politically  we  have  not  gone  very  far 
because  we  just  came  out  of  feudalism. 
We  did  not  have  political  institutions 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people.  Our 
aim  always  has  been  and  always  shall  be 
to  have  representative  institutions,  to 
have  democracy  with  the  p>eople  having 
a  direct  voice  in  their  own  affairs. 

We  did  not  have  political  institutions 
that  could  meet  our  requirements  in  the 
light  of  the  state  of  development  of  our 
society.  We  adopted  the  British  parlia- 
mentary form  of  political  system,  a 
highly  refined  system.  We  chose  this 
highly  refined  system  because  that  was 
the  only  one  with  which  our  leaders  were 
familiar  and  which  had  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

As  far  as  the  basic,  shall  we  say.  basic 
need  for  having  a  democratic  system  is 
concerned,  it  was  not  something  that  had 
to  be  imposed  from  the  outside.  Cer- 
tainly in  our  Moslem  society,  there  is  a 
deep  belief  in  ideas  of  brotherhood  and 
fraternity.  These  are  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  faith. 

In  Moslem  society  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  color  prejudice  or  race  prejudice. 
Our  c>eople  are.  shall  we  say.  color- 
blind and  race  blind.  Therefore,  the  in- 
gredients of  democracy  are  there. 

The  question  was.  How  would  we 
evolve,  what  sort  of  system  could  we 
evolve,  that  suited  our  set  of  problems, 
that  suited  the  genius  of  our  peoples  and 
their  circumstances  and  their  aspirations. 

As  I  said,  Pakistan  came  into  being 
some  14  years  ago.  After  coming  into 
being  we  were  faced  with  several  major 
problems.  There  being  various  areas  of 
Pakistan  we  had  to  set  up  initially  a 
central  government  and  a  number  of 
provincial  governments.  Those  govern- 
ments did  not  exist  as  such  in  the  area  of 
the  Pakistan ;  they  had  to  be  started  from 
the  word  "go." 

Thereafter,  for  a  time,  we  had  the 
father  of  the  nation  of  whom  you  might 
have  heard,  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah.  He 
died  soon  after  Pakistan  came  into  being. 
His  very  trusted  lieutenant,  the  able 
Liaqat  Ali  Kahn  as  you  know,  was  as- 
sassinated some  years  afterwards.  We 
had  a  succession  of  bad  leadership  when 
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the  need  was  for  powerful  leadership,  for 
positive  leadership,  for  leadership  that 
would  give  stability  to  the  country,  and 
five  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  institu- 
tions of  democracy,  and  establish  healthy 
traditions  of  democratic  government. 

The  day  came  when  we  got  into  a  very 
bad  state  of  affairs  indeed ;  our  political 
affairs  ran  into  great  difficulty  through 
political  wrangling,  through  lack  of  clar- 
ity of  vision,  courage,  and  character. 
Some  of  the  men  who  should  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  exert  and  show  their  au- 
thority failed  to  do  so,  and  it  looked  as 
though  the  country  were  going  to  dis- 
integrate. 

Our  people  are  very  good  people.  They 
bore  all  this  with  great  fortitude  and 
courage,  but  after  a  stage  they  began  to 
lose  heart. 

The  time  came  when  I  heard  of  it  with 
my  own  ears.  I  was  then  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army.  I  had  been  the 
commander  in  chief  for  7  years.  People 
openly  started  saying  that  this  man 
could  save  us  if  he  wished  to,  but  he  does 
not  have  the  courage  to  do  so. 

They  did  not  realize  my  problem.  My 
problem  was  for  a  new  fledgling  country 
to  create  an  army  wcrthy  of  the  people. 
That  was  the  first  thing. 

If  you  will  study  the  history  of  any 
country  that  has  gotten  its  independ- 
ence, a  country  th^t  has  a  good  non- 
political  army  and  a  good  civil  service, 
in  spite  of  difficulty,  has  been  able  to 
move  on  and  preserve  its  integrity. 
Therefore,  it  was  my  duty  and  honor  to 
give  the  country  the  army  it  deserved; 
and,  furthermore,  in  spite  of  the  prev- 
alence of  these  trying  political  condi- 
tions, to  insure  that  that  army  remained 
nonpolitical. 

Before  that  on  several  occasions  I  had 
been  approached  by  the  then  head  of 
state  to  the  effect  we  could  see  that  £is 
we  were  going  on  we  were  not  going  to 
make  any  headway  and  would  I  take  over 
power.  I  refused  that  offer.  It  was  not 
that  one  did  not  feel  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, but  my  loyalty  was  to  the 
soldiers  of  my  counti-y  and  to  that  army 
to  which  I  belonged.  However,  the  stage 
comes  in  life  when  you  have  to  think  of 
your  future,  the  future  of  your  genera- 
tion and  their  very  existence,  and  un- 
pleasant decisions  have  to  be  made. 

Therefore,  there  was  a  revolution  in 
our  country.  I  was  the  head  of  that 
revolution  and  it  was.  therefore,  my 
responsibility  to  put  into  effect  the  sort 
of  things  that  would  remove  the  illnesses 
of  the  country,  and  bring  it  back  to  life 
and  prepare  it  for  the  forward  march  of 
development  and  progress. 

We  therefore  embarked  on  several 
measures  of  reform.  The  first  thing  that 
I  thought  must  be  done  was  to  remove 
or  shorten  the  gap  between  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have  nots"  of  the  country.  Our 
country,  basically  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, consisted  of  a  large  number  of  land- 
owners, who  owned  enormous  areas  of 
land,  and  a  large  number  oi  people  with- 
out land  or  a  very  limited  amount  of 
land.  In  a  society  like  that  you  cannot 
work  out  a  balanced  wholesome  demo- 
cratic system.  If  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are  under  compulsion  and  obligation  to 
a  limited  number,  no  democratic  form  of 


government  can  really  go  on  and  work 

very  well. 

So  I  consulted  my  associates,  and  I 
put  before  them  the  sort  of  things  I 
wanted  to  do,  the  sort  of  reforms  I  con- 
sidered were  necessary.  They  told  me 
that  the  land  reform  was  going  to  be  the 
most  difficult  reform  because  this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  affects  the  most  power- 
ful people  of  the  country,  and  if  some- 
thin::;  goes  wron^  there  will  be  nver.s  of 
blood  in  the  country. 

Well,  in  a  diflicult  situation  like  that 
you  have  got  to  take  courase  in  your 
hands,  you  have  to  make  difficult  de- 
cisions, and  I  came  to  this  conclusion: 
Unless  we  can  resolve  th;s  problem,  noth- 
ing else  will  have  any  lasting  fflect  or 
will  be  of  any  use. 

We  devi.sed  a  scheme  of  land  reform. 
It  wa.s  not  based  en  any  form  cf  vindic- 
tiveness.  It  Aas  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  if  a  family  wants  to  live  on  land 
they  shall  have  enough  land  to  be  able 
to  occupy  their  time  and  give  them  a 
good  return  so  that  they  can  live  a 
decent  life  and  educate  their  children 
decently. 

Therefore,  a  very  sen.sible  .scheme  wa^ 
devised,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  land  that 
was  taken  over  compensation  was  offeied 
and  paid.  This  land  was  then  given  to 
the  tenants  who  became  the  owners  of 
the  land,  and  they  are  paying  the  cost 
of  the  land  over  a  period  of  20  years. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the 
land  reform  went  off  exceedingly  well. 

A  large  number  of  these  landowners 
are  personal  friends  of  mine.  They  are 
people  I  went  to  school  wit.h.  people  I 
was  associated  with  in  the  army  and 
elsewhere;  we  had  known  each  other, 
we  had  been  together,  we  had  been 
shooting  together,  and  .so  forth  and  so 
on.  I  often  meet  them  and  I  tell  them 
that  these  misfortunes  I  had  to  impose 
ac;ainst  my  own  fnend.s  I  believe  .served 
them  and  the  country  well.  I  believe 
that  I  have  saved  my  country  from  a  ter- 
rible turmoil  that  was  bound  to  occur 
if  things  had  drifted  on  as  they  were. 
lApplause.l       » 

As  I  say.  the  whole  thing  went  off  ex- 
ceedingly well,  indeed,  and  I  felt  proud 
of  our  people  that  they  saw  the  signs  of 
the  time.  Although  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  part  with  land — I  do  not  know  what 
happens  in  your  country,  but  in  my 
country  if  somebody  takes  someone 
else's  land,  even  an  inch,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  shoot  him.  Now.  none  of  these 
things  happened.  There  has  been  a  very 
good  friend  of  America  who  went  there 
and  he  met  somebody  and  said:  "Well. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  sort  of  things 
that  have  been  done  in  Pakistan  by  your 
President,  except  that  he  has  not  shot 
a  single  landowner  so  far."  So  I  told 
him.  "Go  and  tell  him  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it — that  shooting  is  not  neces- 
sary. And  it  is  a  most  .stupid  thing  to 
do.  It  leaves  its  legacy,  it  leaves  its 
scar." 

In  our  revolution  there  were  no  vic- 
tims. People  who  had  done  wrong  were 
given  the  option  of  retiring  from  public 
life,  if  they  wi.shed  to  do  so.  on  specific 
charges.  At  the  end  of  those  charges 
there  was  not  even  imprisonment  pro- 
vided, because  my  object  was  not  to  get 


involved  in   negative   things  but  to  be 
thinking  of  the  future. 

We  have  a  limited  amount  of  man- 
power that  must  be  employed  In  the  re- 
construction of  our  coimtry  and  of  our 
society. 

In  the  economic  field  we  were  badly 
off.  The  problem  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  going  wrong.  Our  agricul- 
tural production  was  not  in  a  healthy 
.state.  Fiom  being  a  surplus  food-pro- 
ducing area  we  became  a  deficit  area, 
for  several  reasons.  Of  course,  in  addi- 
tion, the  rise  in  population  was  a  thing 
that  cau.'^od  us  worry,  and  it  still  causes 
us  worry. 

So  we  endeavored  to  put  the  economv 
of  the  country  on  as  healthy  a  basis  as 
possible  under  present  circumstan- 
ces and  under  the  present  resources  of 
the  country. 

Politically  we  had  to  think  and  ask 
ourselves  what  sort  of  system  can  work 
in  our  circumstances  of  today. 

Some  people  think  that  if  there  was  a 
parliament  elected  by  the  people  we 
could  have  a  democratic  arrangement. 
But  the  moment  that  parliament  was 
elected,  the  members  of  parliament  lost 
all  contact  with  their  cc»nstituencies,  lost 
all  contact  with  the  people.  No  demo- 
cratic .system  can  work  unless  it  has  its 
r.x)Ls  in  the  daily  life  of  people.  It  can- 
not be  a  system  which  rather  like  an 
umbrella  or  a  parachute  can  hang  in 
the  air.  It  has  to  have  roots  right  in 
the  hearts  and  hfe  of  the  system.  If 
the  system  is  so  designed  that  its  roots 
go  ritjjht  down,  the  people  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  order  their  hves.  If  they  order 
it  well,  they  will  reap  the  reward  of  it. 
and  if  they  do  not  order  it  well  they  will 
.suffer. 

They  learn  the  art  of  give  and  take. 
the  art  of  discussions.  They  leani 
through  that  way  the  spirit  of  accom- 
modation which  is  so  necessary  to  run 
any  democratic  system. 

Take  your  country,  or  take  Britain,  for 
in.stancc.  The  real  democratic  system 
emerges  from  your  trade  unions,  from 
your  cooperatives,  from  your  associa- 
tions of  all  description,  where  people  or- 
der their  lives  collectively  in  a  spirit  of 
give  and  take.  If  there  Is  a  heated  dis- 
cussion about  something  and  somebody's 
opinion  is  not  accepted,  he  does  not  think 
that  the  world  is  going  to  come  to  an 
end  or  that  the  heavens  are  going  to 
fall.  In  our  country,  In  our  part  of  the 
wo:  Id.  political  feelings  run  far  deeper 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  so 
that  our  concern  was  to  find  such  an 
arrangement  which  would  have  contact 
with  the  life  of  the  people.  We  had  to 
awaken  our  people,  who  live  In  the  vil- 
lages, and  so  forth,  to  the  new  require- 
ments of  the  time,  and  to  the  necessity 
for  doing  their  full  share  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  country:  and  that  means 
day-to-day  education,  day-to-day  acqui- 
sition of  information  and  understanding 
of  events  and  affairs. 

And  so.  therefore,  we  set  up  a  system 
which  we  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  a  system  of  basic  democracy.  It 
was  based  on  this  principle,  that  if  you 
a.sked  a  person  a  question  which  he  or 
she  could  answer  from  that  person's 
knowledge,  you  would  get  the  right  re- 
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sponse.  and  you  would  get  the  right  elec- 
tion. But  if  your  electoral  system  is  so 
designed  that  broad  masses  of  the  people 
ask  questions  on  matters  with  which 
they  do  not  deal,  or  they  are  asked  to 
make  decisions  about  personalities  they 
do  not  know,  then  they  have  to  ask 
somebody  else,  or  somebody  else  has  to 
go  and  tell  them  that  somebody  is  like 
this  and  somebody  else  is  like  that,  and 
that  somebody  else  often  is  a  political 
demagog.  I  do  not  say  all  politicians 
are  that  way,  but  certainly  there  is  a 
difference  between  politicians,  and  some 
of  them  just  mislead  the  people  and 
further  schisms  are  started  within  the 
society. 

I  know  that  your  system  works  on  a 
two-party  basis  and,  like  any  other  game, 
you  have  got  to  ha^•e  rules  for  it.  You 
cannot  have  more  than  two  teams  in  the 
field,  can  you?  If  :.'ou  have  more  than 
two  teams  in  the  field  you  have  con- 
fusion. You  do  not  know  who  is  losing 
and  who  is  winning      lApplause.l 

In  our  case,  there  were  to  my  knowl- 
edge 15  teams  in  the  field.  You  can 
imasine  the  state  of  cliaos  tliat  that  sort 
of  condition  creates. 

Coming  back  to  this  problem  which 
we  posed  to  ourselves  and  for  which  we 
had  to  provide  an  answer,  it  was.  What 
sort  of  electoral  sy.^tem  should  we  have 
and  what  sort  of  jolitical  institutions 
should  we  have  which  would  correspond 
to  the  lives  of  the  i^eople?  We  decided 
to  introduce  this  sy.stem  of  basic  democ- 
racy. In  essence  it  amounts  to  this,  that 
eligible  voters  up  tc  about  three  to  four 
hundred  were  given  the  chance  to  elect 
one  person. 

We  found  from  experience  that  in 
about  95  cases  out  of  100  they  elected 
wisely.  In  many  ca.ses,  people  of  stand- 
ing and  wealth,  and  so  on.  had  not  been 
elected  and  somebody  else,  a  person  of 
better  character  or.  shall  we  say.  in- 
fluence with  the  people  was  elected. 
The  meaning  of  that  is  that  we  gave  the 
people  a  chance  to  answer  a  question 
which  they  could  ariswer  from  their  own 
personal  knowledge 

About  10  members  so  elected  form  one 
unit  in  the  area — fcam  what  we  call  the 
basic  union  council.  Thereafter  we 
have  people  that  ar?  elected  on  the  next 
tier  of  administration,  then  the  next  tier 
right  up  to  the  province.  The  advantage 
of  that  is  that  thesf  people's  representa- 
tives will  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government  officifJs  on  development 
plans  or  welfare  work,  and  so  on. 
Through  this  period,  .shall  we  say,  the 
Government  officials  will  learn  the  needs 
of  the  people  throuj^  h  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, and  will  know  what  is  pos- 
sible within  the  means  of  t.he  country 
and  what  is  not.  It  will  alsci  have  the 
effect  of  mellowing  the  bureaucracy,  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  point  is.  How  does  this  system  fi- 
nally culminate?  It  should  culminate  in 
a  parliament  or  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent, as  we  hope  we;  shall  have  in  our 
country.  My  beliel  is  that  if  these 
some  80,000  elected  people  become  the 
electoral  college,  then  you  can  easily  and 
rapidly  have  the  parliament  and  the 
election  of  the  President.    We  will  get 


good  response  from  them  because  these 
are  people,  by  and  large,  having  wider 
horizons,  and  they  have  the  necessary 
mental  caliber,  or  should  have  the  neces- 
sary mental  caliber,  to  answer  questions 
a  little  higher  than  they  were  askecl  be- 
fore. So  through  that  system  we  hope 
we  will  have  elected  the  right  people  to 
office  and  they  will  do  better  for  the 
country. 

One  other  thing  we  have  to  remem- 
ber in  cur  circumstances  is  that  while 
we  have  a  gigantic  task  of  carryini;  out 
reforms  in  order  to  get  rid  of  our  past 
ills  and  evils  and  introduce  new  reforms, 
shall  we  say,  when  you  are  dealing  with 
reforms  you  have  to  deal  with  vested 
interests  and  you  have  to  take  hard  de- 
cisions, and  for  that  you  need  stable 
government,  you  need  strong  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  say  you  need  dictator- 
.ship.  you  need  strong  government. 

That  is  our  requirement,  to  have 
stable,  strong  government,  for  whatever 
number  of  years  are  specified,  5  cr  10 
So  our  problem  was  to  devise  a  sNstem 
which  would  give  us  the  substance  of 
what  I  am  talking  about,  because  'vith- 
out  that  no  progress  is  possible. 

We  set  up  a  constitutional  commis- 
sion some  time  ago.  and  they  have  sub- 
mitted a  report  which  is  now  i.nder 
examination.  I  hope  that  every  .hing 
will  go  all  right.  Our  next  budget 
should  be  passed  by  a  parliament  v.hich 
will  be  brought  into  being  under  the  new 
constitution  and  under  the  new  system. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  say  and 
thr.t  IS  this,  that  sometimes  we  Moslems 
are  accused  of  being  rather  bigoted. 
But  our  friends  who  have  been  able  to 
work  democratic  systems  more  efficient- 
ly than  us.  are  also  bigoted,  too.  in  this 
fashion,  that  if  a  democratic  system  does 
not  exactly  conform  to  their  pattern 
they  say  there  is  something  wrong  with 
it.  Weil,  Pakistan  is  not  going  to  con- 
fonn  to  any  one  particular  pattern,  but 
I  certainly  hope  our  pattern  will  meet 
all  our  requirements.  I  think  the  essence 
is  this,  that  as  long  as  the  people  have 
the  right  to  choose  their  leaders,  choose 
their  masters,  and  have  the  right  to  re- 
move their  masters,  the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy IS  there.     I  Applause,  i 

So  when  you  are  looking  at  our  con- 
stitution, when  it  comes  into  being.  I 
would  like  you  to  please  bear  that  in 
mind  and  not  be  too  hypercritical  be- 
cause you  may  well  find — and  we  are 
not  bragging  about  this — we  are  only 
trying  to  resolve  our  own  problems  in 
the  light  of  the  mistpkes  we  have  made — 
but  it  may  well  be  that  this  may  be  the 
pattern  which  suits  all  new  people  who 
are  emerging  and  who  are  struggling  to 
find  stability  for  their  country.  For 
what  is  the  good  of  gaining  independ- 
ence tmless  you  apply  yourself  to  the 
betterment  of  your  people  and  to  the 
betterment  of  their  living  conditions.  In 
our  struggle  for  economic  growth,  we 
have  tremendous  problems.  We  have  the 
problem  of.  shall  we  say.  at  the  moment 
a  deficiency  of  food.  We  have  to  set 
up  industries  in  order  to  be  able  to  em- 
ploy our  manpower  more  effectively. 
We  have  to  process  our  raw  materials  in 
order  to  be  able  to  save  foreign  exchange 
on  importations  and  so  on.    In  this  ef- 


fort, to  my  knowledge,  the  resources 
generated  by  a  country  wanting  to  de- 
velop, have  never  been  sufficient  to  en- 
able it  to  develop  and,  certainly,  not  at 
the  pace  that  we  have  to  develop  today 
because  we  are  up  against  time.  If  we 
do  not  make  the  grade,  within  shall  we 
say  another  15  to  20  years,  we  shall  be 
overtaken  by  communism  and  that  will 
be  a  great,  great  calamity.  So,  there- 
fore, whilst  your  development  took  place, 
shall  we  say,  in  70  or  80  or  100  years,  and 
similarly  in  Europe,  we  through  force  of 
circumstance  have  to  quicken  that  pace 
in  spite  of  the  tremendous  odds  we  have 
to  face. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  our 
iiifiependence  and  maintain  our  free- 
d'.m.  which  we  so  dearly  love,  we  have  to 
i.eck  assistance  of  friendly  countries,  and 
your  country,  your  people,  have  been 
great  friends  and  have  been  very 
generous  in  assisting  us.  But.  ail  I  can 
tell  you  is  this.  You  are  carrying  out  a 
very  noble  task,  indeed.  Let  me  put  it 
to  you  like  this.  Today  we  want  you 
to  assist  us  to  develop.  We  need  foreign 
capital.  We  ;  ?ed  machines.  We  need 
this  and  we  need  that.  You  might  say, 
■\Ve  ha\e  heard  this  before." — that  you 
are  getting  a  bit  tired  of  this  story.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  you.  you  had 
better  not  get  tired  of  this  story- 
I  Laughter  and  applause.  1 

I  sometimes  read  the  American  papers 
and  one  impression  one  gets  is  this — 
that  foreign  aid  is  a  thing  that  is  a  real 
whipping  hourse — it  gets  wet  and  hot — 
and  the  Government  gets  all  the  blame 
in  the  world.  I  can  understand  the 
reasons.  It  is  a  slogan  which  does  not 
catch  votes.  It  has  no  particular  lobby. 
We  live  far  away. 

It  is  not  really  very  easy  to  part  with 
your  money  in  a  hurry.  It  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  do.  But.  may  I  put 
It  to  you  like  this?  We  are  pressing 
against  you  today  as  friends.  If  we  make 
good.  I  think  you  will  in  some  fashion 
get  it  back — in  many  ways  you  will  get 
it  back.  If  we  do  not  make  good  and 
if.  Heaven  forbid,  we  go  under  com- 
munism, then  we  shall  still  press 
against  you — but  not  as  friends.  So.  to 
my  mind,  there  is  very  little  choice  so 
far  as  the  affluent  countries  like  yours 
aie  concerned.  As  far  as  the  problem 
of  aid  is  concerned — you  have  to  give  it 
to  us — because  it  involves  the  fate  of  the 
world  and  also  your  own  destiny.  You 
have  every  right  to  demand  and  expect 
that  this  aid  is  usefully  and  profitably 
and  sensibly  employed;  although  there, 
too.  you  have  missions  all  over  the  world 
dealing  with  aid  problems.  And  when 
these  inquisitions  take  place  as  to  how 
it  was  spent  in  this  country,  that  country, 
they  produce  horrid  stories.  I  greatly 
admire  the  numbers  of  your  people  who 
go  out  and  work  in  a  dedicated  fashion 
in  different  environment  and  amongst 
different  people  totally  foreign  to  them 
and  do  their  best.  To  expect  this  sort  of 
program,  a  program  of  this  nature  to 
succeed  in  every  phase  is  asking  too 
much.  You  will  have  to  produce  very 
high  quality  manpower  to  conduct  this 
operation  and  you  will  then  have  to 
train  them  in  such  situations.  It  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  proper 
supervision. 
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But  what  is  the  answer?  If  we  go 
wrong  anywhere  we  want  to  be  told;  be- 
cause, after  all,  our  effort  is  to  make  the 
money  spent  go  as  far  as  possible  to  get 
the  maximum  benefit;  but  at  the  same 
time  nobody  expects  100  percent  return 
and  perfection  on  the  part  of  everybody. 
Just  study  your  own  industrial  develop- 
ment and  you  will  find  the  kind  of  mis- 
takes that  are  to  be  made  in  a  new 
country  like  mine.  You  made  them 
manifold  when  you  wove  going  throuirh 
this  process. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  tell  you  i.-  that 
it  is  good  policy  to  aid  your  friends,  be- 
cause if  we  as  your  friend  make  grood 
we  will  gain  strength  and  you  will  gain 
strength.     [  Applause.  1 

Whilst  embarking  on  a  program  of 
this  nature  one  of  the  things  that  we  in 
Pakistan  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
is  to  avoid  the  sort  of  phenomena  that 
occurred  in  Europe.  When  a  society 
bursts  out  of  feudalism  and  enters  a 
more  sophisticated  sphere  of  industry. 
commerce,  new  stresses  and  strains 
ejyerge.  old  temples  get  broken,  and  the 
Iflkal  fiber  of  the  people  gets  weakened, 
unless  those  who  are  the  leaders  of 
thought  are  wise  enough  to  see  ahead 
of  the  times  and  rcco^;ni7e  the  demands 
of  society. 

My  own  humble  as.^es.sment  of  your 
problem  is  that  free  states  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  requirements  of  a  new  society 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not 
quite  understand  the  new  strains  and 
stresses  that  are  set  up  in  a  developing 
society,  with  the  result  that  the  affairs 
of  religion  get  completely  divorced  from 
the  affairs  of  the  world;  secularism,  ter- 
ritorial to  nationalism  and  chauvinism 
develop,  bringing  untold  miseries  to 
mankind.  As  a  revulsion  to  that  I  be- 
lieve emerges  communism. 

The  point  is,  how  can  we  avoid  mak- 
ing similar  mistakes?  How  can  we  ad- 
just our  ideology  and  our  moral  code  to 
new  developments,  so  that  as  we  ad- 
vance materially  we  also  advance  spirit- 
ually. That  to  my  mind  can  only  be 
done  if  you  separate  the  principle  of  any 
ideology  like  ours,  or  yours  for  instance, 
from  the  method  of  operations  during 
different  periods. 

I  have  a  lot  of  other  things  here,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  will  waste  your  time 
except  to  say  this:  Let  me  tell  you  that 
we  fn  Pakistan  have  the  greatest  regard 
for  your  people.  You  are  a  great  coun- 
try. We  appreciate  the  assistance  you 
have  given  us  from  time  to  time,  we  wel- 
come our  friendsliip  with  you;  we  also 
take  a  deep  interest  in  your  affairs,  your 
thinking,  your  plans,  youi-  actions.  If 
anything  goes  right  here,  we  take  p.  ride 
in  that.  If  something  goes  wrong  here, 
that  has  an  adverse  effect  on  our  people. 
You  today  have  world  obligations,  you 
cannot  hide  yourself  from  this  f>osition 
in  the  world  no  matter  what  you  say.  If 
you  do,  you  do  so  at  your  own  peril. 

So,  therefore,  let  me  assure  you  that 
we  have  the  deepest  interest  in  your  af- 
fairs and  we  hope  you  will  have  the  same 
interest  In  our  affairs  because,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  If  there  is  real  trouble  there  is 
no  other  country  in  Asia  on  whom  you 
will  be  able  to  count.  The  only  people 
who  will  stand  by  you  are  the  people  of 


Pakistan.  [Applause.!  Provided  you 
are  also  prepared  to  stand  by  them. 
[Applause.! 

So  I  would  like  you  to  please  remem- 
ber that  whatever  may  be  the  dictates 
of  your  worldwide  commitments,  you 
will,  I  hope,  take  care  that  you  will  not 
take  any  steps  that  might  aggravate  our 
problems  or  i;i  any  fashion  jeopardize 
our  security.  As  long  as  you  remember 
that.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
our  fricndshij)  will  grow  ia  strenylii. 
i  Applause.! 

I  thank  you. 

At  1  0  clock  and  25  minutes  pm  ,  His 
Excellency  President  Mohammad  Ayub 
Kahn  of  Pakistan,  accompanied  by  the 
committee  of  escort,  retired  from  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Rpprcsentative.s. 

The  Doorkeejjcr  escorted  the  invited 
!-  uests  from  tiie  Chami>er  in  the  following 
order; 

The  members  of  the  Presidents  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Ambassacioi.-^.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaiies  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
di.-;solved. 

A.ccordi:wly.  at  1  o'clock  and  27  min- 
utes p  ra  ,  the  joint  .session  of  the  two 
HouECo  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
tl-.eir  C}-,amber. 


RECESS 

Tlic  SPE.\KER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  rcccs.s  until  2:45  today. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  27  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Hou.se  stood  in  recess  u!ifn 
2  o'clock  and  45  mi:iute.s  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  tiie  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m. 


PROCEEDINGS  HAD  DURING  RECESS 
ORDERED  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speake'-  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
cepdings  had  during  the  rece.ss  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  ANNA  C.  BRASKAMP 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  always 
been  fortunate  in  having  as  its  Chap- 
lain men  of  God,  men  of  broad  under- 
standing, men  of  deep  spirituality,  who 
by  their  prayers  and  their  presence  speak 
the  universal  language  of  religion  which 


appeals  to  all  of  us  without  regard  to 
our  own  personal  religious  convictions. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  very  fortunate,  as  has  the  other 
body,  in  having  such  men  dedicated  to 
God.  mankind,  and  country.  We  today 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  in  tuch  of- 
fi.'^e  Chaplain  Braskamp. 

Guidine  and  directing  Chn plain  Brrs- 
kamp  for  many  years  during  their  mar- 
ried life  w.\s  the  sweet  cirl  with  vhcm 
he  fell  in  love  many  years  aj^o,  and  sne 
with  him.  She  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  him.  a.s  is  every  !-;ood  wife  to  every 
husband.  The  life  of  Chaplain  and 
Mrs.  Bra.'.kamp  has  been  one  of  nobihty 
of  ciiaracicr  and  one  that  has  exercised 
great  influence  upon  the  minds  and  livi.s 
of  all  per.sons  wit.h  whom  they  have 
come  in  contact. 

Whv^n  a  beautiful  couple  like  this  :s 
separated  all  of  us  feel  every  sympathy 
for  the  one  who  remains,  in  this  case 
our  beloved  Chaplain.  Our  sympathy 
:,Mes  out  to  him  for  the  loss  he  sus- 
tained when  God  in  His  infinite  wi.sdom 
took  ye.';terday  from  this  world  and 
from  the  life  of  Chaplain  Braskamp  and 
his  family  his  dear  and  beloved  wife.  I 
know  that  Chaplain  Braskamp  and  his 
family  and  loved  one  will  derive  great 
consolation  ju  the  knowledge  that  the 
beautiful  life  she  led  will  merit  the 
judgment  in  the  hereafter  that  all  of 
us  who  believe  in  God  .seek  to  obtain 
for  ourselves. 

I  am  .sorry  to  announce  to  the  Hou.sr 
of  Representatives  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Braskamp,  and  I  know  I  express  the 
feeling  of  all  my  colleagues  in  convey- 
\v\2.  to  Chaplain  Braskamp  and  to  his 
loved  ones  our  profound  sympathy  in 
their  nreat  loss  and  .sorrow. 

May  God  have  mercy  on  her  soul. 

Mr.  HAI.LECK.  Mr.  .Speaker,  will  the 
"eat Ir man  yield? 

P.Ir    McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mf.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  noon 
todav  when  tht»  clergyman  acting  as 
Chaplain  pronounced  the  Invocation.  I 
learned  for  the  first  time-  of  the  untimely 
dratli  of  Mrs,  Eraskamp. 

Even  those  of  us  who  did  net  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Mrs.  Braskamp  per- 
sonally can  still  appreciate  the  heavy  loss 
that  our  Chaplain  has  suffered,  and  In 
that  apprec'ation  we  can  share,  in  some 
measure  at  lea.'^t.  his  .sorrow. 

Throughout  recorded  histoi-y  men  have 
paid  elociuent  and  fitting  tribute  to  the 
wrmen  who  stand  at  our  sides  In  times 
of  triumph  and  despair:  who  understand 
and  fomivc  our  weaknes.ses  and  who 
exult  in  our  strength;  who  sustain  us  In 
our  need  and  encourage  us  in  our  pur- 
pose. 

Surely  the  loss  of  a  good  and  loyal  wife 
is  one  of  man's  most  previous  burdens. 

Feeling  this  deeply.  I  join  with  the 
majority  leader  and  others  in  offering 
my  most  heartfelt  .sympathy  to  Dr. 
Rra.skamp  and  his  family,  trusting  that 
their  abiding  faith  in  the  mercy  of  the 
I/)id  will  comfort  them  in  this  melan- 
chriy  hour. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

HOEVENl. 

Mr.  HOFVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  sorrow  that  I 
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learn  of  the  passing;  of  Anna  B.  Bras- 
kamp, the  wife  of  our  beloved  Chaplain, 
Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp .  She  passed  away 
m  Washington  last  evening  after  a  pro- 
longed illness. 

Dr.  Braskamp  was  born  and  raised  in 
my  hometown  of  Alton,  Iowa,  and  he  and 
liis  wife  made  many  visits  to  the  Alton 
community  throughoi.  t  the  years. 

Mrs.  Braskamp  was  a  beloved  and  de- 
\ct'jd  wife  and  mother.  She  radiated 
( iiarm  and  personality  and  was  a  won- 
derful helpmate  to  her  distinguished 
liusbitnd.  Her  warm  friendship  and 
Clnistian  devotion  verc  a  jcy  to  her 
multitude  of  friends. 

All  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wili  indeed  be  saddened  today 
and  I  am  sure  they  all  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  sincere  £,nd  heartfelt  sym- 
patliy  to  Dr.  Braskamp  and  all  members 
of  the  family. 

Besides  Dr.  Braskamp.  Mrs.  Braskamp 
is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Tucker,  and  son,  Bernard,  Jr.,  and 
three  fine  grandchildren  of  w  iiom  she 
was  immensely  proud. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  of  this  week  at  3  p.m.  at 
the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  at  16th 
and  Kennedy  Streets.  NW..  with  mter- 
ment  followmg  at  Rock  Creek  Cemetery. 
The  family  requests  that  in  lieu  of  floral 
tributes,  memorial  contributions  may  be 
sent  to  Children's  Hospital  in  Washing- 
ton or  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

May  the  good  Lord  of  all  of  us  guard 
and  keep  our  beloved  Chaplain  and  his 
loved  ones  under  the  shadow  of  HLs  wings 
until  that  day  when  they  shall  all  be  re- 
united in  that  'house  not  made  with 
hands,"  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

GENERAL    LEAVE     TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  so  desire  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that  all 
others  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
untimely  passing  of  our  Chaplain's  be- 
loved wife  brings  deep  sonow  to  all  of  us. 

The  late  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Braskamp  was 
born  and  raised  in  Milford,  Pa.,  an  im- 
portant borough  and  county  seat  of  Pike 
County,  in  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting. 

Mrs.  Braskamp  was  a  constant  inspira- 
tion to  her  husband  during  the  35  years 
of  their  married  life.  She  labored  side 
by  side  with  her  husband  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  havens  of  worship, 
which  will  linger  on  as  monuments  of 
her  unswerving  loyalty  and  dedication. 

The  people  of  Pike  County  and  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  join  me  In  express- 
ing our  deepest  sympathies  to  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp and  his  family  In  the  loss  of  their 
beloved  one. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts 
are  saddened  at  news  of  the  passing  of 
an  unusually  wonderful  lady — the  be- 
loved wife  of  our  revered  Chaplain. 
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Mrs.  Bra.skamp  was  the  verj'  essence 
of  goodness,  faith,  and  unreserved  lovu  of 
God.  These  are  her  eternal  treasures. 
In  His  loving  service  she  found  the 
laughter  of  the  soul.  Life  was  worth 
while  to  this  lovely  Christian  lady  be- 
cause she  herself  was  worth  while. 

To  her  husband,  so  highly  estecmec  by 
cvc!T  Member  of  Congress,  our  prayers 
arc  for  his  comfort  in  this  hour  of  gi  eat 
bereavement.  We  know  that  his  life 
mate  was  especially  blessed  by  the  God 
of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
deed saddened  to  learn  today  from  the 
majority  leader.  Mr.  McCop.mack,  of  the 
passing  yesterday  of  the  beloved  and 
lovely  v.ife  of  our  respected  Chapliin, 
Dr.  Braskamp.  My  heart  goe?  out  to 
Dr.  Braskamp  in  his  great  loss.  He  has 
lo.'-t  a  loyal  helpmate  of  m.any  years. 

He  and  his  son  and  daughter  have  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  prayers  of  the 
Rooney  family  in  their  bereavement 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  age  of  8  she  spent  her  life  in  WEsh- 
ington.  This  great  city,  with  its  iiis- 
torical  monuments,  patriotic  symbols 
and  manuscripts,  stimulated  an  avid 
desire  to  study  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try In  its  past,  present,  and  future  in- 
fluences upon  the  world.  Attending 
numerous  lectures  and  speeches  of  great 
intellectuals  and  statesmen  of  the  world, 
upon  many  diver^^ent  subjects,  fortified 
her  knowledge  of  world  trends  in  every 
field.  She  studied  the  modern  spiritual 
concept  of  man  and  its  relationship  to 
good  government. 

Her  deep  interest  in  Biblical  subjects 
created  a  strong  bond  of  mutual  cooper- 
ation in  her  distinguished  husband's 
work. 

He  pours  his  whole  soul  into  every  ser- 
mon and  his  analytical  treatment  of  the 
Nation's  problems  of  the  moment  are 
analytically  pointed  and  Interpreted  In 
their  religious  essence  and  meaning, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  re.spon.sibility  of 
the  Congress  to  the  people;  that  in  the 
indulgence  of  simple  prayer,  dedicated 
men  and  women  receive  through  the 
Almighty  the  strength  of  decision. 

Her  great  love,  through  the  years, 
soothed  the  burning  fires  of  his  religious 
views. 

She  was  his  shining  star  that  opened 
the  heavens  for  him  to  see  in  the  spiritual 
light  of  reason,  the  importance  of  love 
and  peace  of  soul  in  giving  enlighten- 
ment to  others  in  Biblical  interpretation. 

Her  brilliant  mate,  whose  sermons 
gained  renown,  knew  she  was  the  staff 
of  strength  that  moved  him  on  to  greater 
heights. 

Her  consummate  interest  in  his  work 
made  her  a  valuable  helpmate  in  his 
religious  sermons,  teaching,  and  writings. 

Her  interest  was  in  those  who,  only  in 
time  of  misfortune,  seek  the  strength 
and  solace  of  prayer. 

Reverend  Braskamp  is  a  great  human- 
ist and  religious  philosopher.  One  has 
only  to  read  the  compilation  of  his 
prayers  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  an  attestation  to  his  greatness. 

In  his  great  loss,  Almighty  God  again 
has  shown  his  undeviatlng  will — that 
death  alone  brings  everlasting  life:  that 
judgment  of  the  dead  will  come:  that 


the  just  shall  not  suffer:  that  theirs  will 
be  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  be  it.  for 
in  her  blessed  life  she  lived  to  die  in  the 
glory  of  the  Lord. 

We,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  pay 
homage  to  a  sanctified,  noble  ladj"  and 
mother,  who  died  in  the  faith  of  her 
forebears,  and  lives  again  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  her.  May  the  prayers 
of  her  friends  and  beloved  family  enricii 
her  sacred  memory.  Her  family,  proud 
of  their  heritage,  receive  strength  in  this 
rreat  sadness. 

With  heartfelt  condolences  to  our  dis- 
tmsuislied  and  honored  chaplain  and  his 
family,  we  petition  the  Almighty,  in 
iiv.mility.  witli  prayer. 

God's  will  be  done. 

To  her  memory  I  dedicate  this  poem : 

To  ^  !  ^DY  of  Pravf?. — TH«-  T  ate  ?.Irp   .^.N^•A  C. 

Braskamp 
The  .s.idness  of  this  hour  palled 

The  sou;  of  a  hcly  man. 
The  fl  jwer  of  his  life  was  called 

Tu  heaven'6  promised  land. 

His  every  moment  spent  In  prayer  ' 

For  those  who  rule  the  land. 
And  now  his  darling's  vacant  stare 

Seeks  not  bis  guiding  hand. 

Their  mutual  dreams  of  treasured  io\e. 

Turuugiioui  these  many  years, 
lln£,  blessed  their  hearts,  as  from  abcve, 

V^'lth  g'xxlness,  and  now  tears 

She  strove  each  day  as  a  noble  soul. 

To  re.icb  the  hearts  of  others, 
A:id  never  shirked  her  duties'  goal 

To  make  man  know  his  brothers. 

In  this  life  ever  at  his  side. 
And  ne'er  cast  a  stone  of  ofTense. 

Yet   hoiy  virtue  shone  with  saintly  pride 
To  those  who  need  repentance. 

And  by  God's  will  she  leaves  this  dime 
To  prepare  a  castle  for  her  beloved  m.Tte 

Aw;\iting  destiny  to  set  his  climb 
Beyond    the   pillars  of   eternity's   gate. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
all  in  this  body  share  in  the  grief  that 
has  come  to  our  beloved  Chaplain,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp.  In 
his  service  here  and  In  our  associations 
together  he  has  given  us  a  spiritual  en- 
richment. Perhaps  nowhere  In  the  world 
is  there  a  secular  group  of  comparable 
size  with  as  large  a  percentage  of  deeply 
religious  members  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  men  and  women  of  vary- 
ing creeds  and  religions,  all  deep  in  their 
faith  that  the  destiny  of  nations  and  of 
Individuals  is  guided  by  the  will  of  th" 
God  of  all  mankind.  Dr.  Braskamp  has 
been  very  close  to  us  all,  and  w^e  wish  him 
now  to  know  by  our  words,  humanly  fee- 
ble through  they  may  be,  that  he  and 
his  family  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  void 
of  a  broken  family  circle. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  we  love  never 
leave  us.  The  human  voice,  the  physical 
presence,  we  miss,  so  deeply  miss  when 
that  voice  is  silenced  and  that  presence 
has  taken  on  the  gark  of  memories. 
Then,  as  the  sunshine  dispelling  the 
mists  of  the  awakenlnir  day,  the  feel  of 
a  constant,  never-f silling  spiritual  pres- 
ence takes  p>ossession  and  overpowers  the 
sense  of  loneliness. 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Braskamp  was  a  fine  and 
noble  woman.  She  loved  her  husband, 
her  children  and  her  grandchildren,  and 
she  loved  and  served  her  God.    I  Join  my 
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colleagues  in  warmest  sympathy  to  our 
Chaplain,  to  his  son.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
Jr..  to  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Norman 
Tucker,  and  to  the  grandchildren. 


FORFEITURE  OF  FEDERAL  RETIRE- 
MENT BENEFITS  IN  CASE  OF  OF- 
FENSES INVOLVING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  HJl.  6141,  which  the  Clerk  will  re- 
port by  title. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISTRICT     OF    COLUMBIA     APPRO- 
PRIATION   BILL,    1962 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8072)  making  appro- 
priations for  *;he  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes!,  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8072,  with 
Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  bring  to  the 
House  the  seventh  annual  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  which  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  act  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  This  is  the  an- 
nual appropriation  bill  which  provides 
funds  for  the  financial  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government. 

As  has  been  its  practice,  the  committee 
has  attempted  to  provide  an  adequate 
but  fully  funded  spending  program  for 
the  Distinct.  This  was  our  objective  this 
year  also,  but  if  we  were  to  recommend 
appropriations  based  on  presently  exist- 
ing revenue  legislation,  we  would  have 
had  to  bring  to  you  a  bill  which  would 
be  at  least  $12  million  below  the  $268,- 
172,400  recommended  today.  However, 
the  House  has  already  passed  the  Dis- 
trict's revenue  bill,  H.R.  258,  which  if 
enacted  in  its  present  form  would  pro- 
vide $7.5  million  in  additional  revenue. 


The  Senate  District  Committee  on  last 
Monday  reported  out  an  amended  bill 
which  would  provide  approximately  $13 
million  in  revenue.  The  Senate  District 
Committee  also  strongly  urged  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  to  increase  the  real 
estate  tax  from  the  present  $2  30  rate 
to  $2.50  per  $100  of  assessed  value.  If 
the  Commissioners  heed  the  advice  of 
this  committee  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. $4.5  million  in  revenue  will  be  real- 
ized. Therefore,  the  committee  assumed 
that  with  these  two  sources  of  revenue, 
first,  the  revenue  bill  which  should  pro- 
vide at  least  $7.5  million,  and  second,  the 
increased  property  tax  of  $4.5  million. 
the  District  would  realize  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $12  million  in  revenue.  The 
committee  then  proceeded  to  mark  up 
the  bill,  and  after  making  reductions 
and  increases  in  the  budget  estimate,  de- 
cided that  an  increase  of  $5  million  in 
the  Federal  payment  wa.s  justified. 
However,  the  approved  budget,  at  that 
point,  required  further  cuts  or  additional 
financing,  so  the  committee  approved  an 
increase  of  $4.4  million  over  the  estimate 
in  the  District's  bonowini^  authority  for 
the  general  fund. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$268,172,400,  a  reduction  of  $24,265,788 
in  the  estimates.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $3,721,067  above  the  fiscal  year  1961 
appropriation.  But.  in  the  event  the 
pending  revenue  bill  is  not  enacted  into 
law.  the  committee  has  included  a  new 
general  provision  in  the  bill  which  di- 
rects the  Commissioners  to  delete  capi- 
tal outlay  projects  in  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  District  government 
to  live  within  available  revenues  during 
the  fiscal  year.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, is  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  pro- 
vided an  adequate  but  fully  funded  bill 
for  the  operation  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment in  fiscal  1962. 

As  to  the  bill  itself,  there  are  one  or 
two  items  which  I  believe  I  should  bring 
to  your  attention. 

General  operating  expenses  which  is 
a  new  item  and,  incidentally,  a  state- 
ment on  the  consolidation  of  appropri- 
ation items  in  the  bill  may  be  found  on 
page  3  of  the  report,  contains  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Commissioners.  Included  in  the  execu- 
tive office  are  funds  for  the  Commis- 
sioners Youth  Council  and  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  SCO. 600  for  its 
operation.  The  major  portion  of  the 
reduction  in  this  activity  is  $37,500  for 
the  youth  fitness  pro'-,'rani.  Prior  to 
the  initiation  of  this  program  in  1959  the 
juvenile  delinquency  rate  had  dropped 
each  year  for  4  years.  As  soon  as  the 
youth  fitness  program  was  started  the 
juvenile  delinquency  rate  started  to 
climb.  The  committee  has  been  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  this  new  program 
had  changed  the  function  of  the  youth 
council  and  whether  too  much  empha- 
sis was  being  placed  on  youth  fitne.ss 
and  not  enough  on  the  prevention  of 
delinquent  behavior  of  children.  In  an 
effort  to  get  the  youth  council  back  to 
its  original  function,  the  committee,  this 
year,  deleted  $37,500  which  had  been 
appropriated  in  fiscal  1959  and  1960 
for  the  youth  fitness  program. 


There  are  two  departments  under  the 
new  item  of  "Public  Safety"  which  de- 
serves some  comment.  The  first  item 
is  the  fire  depaatment,  where  the  com- 
mittee has  deleted  $133,000  which  has 
been  budgeted  for  the  board  of  police 
and  fire  surgeons  to  provide  medical 
services  for  the  3.800  District  police  and 
firemen.  The  police  department  also 
had  $108,000  budgeted  for  this  purpose. 
The  committee  could  see  no  logical  rea- 
son to  continue  this  expenditure  of 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to 
provide  medical  services  to  3.800  individ- 
uals when  the  District  is  spending  over 
$12  million  a  year  to  operate  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital.  The  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  the  members 
of  the  police  and  fire  force  can  receive 
just  as  good  medical  attention  from  the 
staff  and  facilities  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia General  and.  therefore,  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Commissioners  abolish 
the  part-time  physician  positions  estab- 
hshed  for  tlie  board  and  to  provide  such 
medical  services  at  District  of  Columbia 
General  within  the  funds  allowed  for 
that  ho.spital  durinu  this  fi.scal  year. 

The  police  department  budget  con- 
tained a  request  for  110  additional  po- 
lice officers.  The  committee  has  ap- 
proved 59  ix)sitions,  which  will  provide 
an  authorized  strength  of  2.773,  making 
the  District  police  force  second  in  size  of 
cities  of  comparable  population.  Chief 
Murray,  who.  in  my  opinion  is  one  of 
ttic  best  chiefs  of  police  that  we  have 
had,  stated  to  the  committee — and  I 
quote: 

I  do  not  believe  that  additional  policemen 
alnne  will  solve  the  crime  ])roblem  in  the 
District  of  Columbia 

The  committee  is  also  of  the  same 
opinion  and  has  recommended  for  your 
consideration  an  increase  of  59  addi- 
tional police  officers.  However,  in  the 
event  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
recruiting  these  new  officers,  the  Police 
Department  is  directed  not  to  use  any 
of  these  funds  for  a  sixth  day  of  work, 
as  the  Department  has  done  in  the  past. 
In  addition,  the  budget  proposed  an  in- 
crease up  to  50  man-dog  teams  for  the 
Canine  Corps.  The  committee  has  ap- 
proved the  $57,000  requested  for  this 
purpose  this  year  but  in  all  candor  must 
admit  that  it  has  some  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  the  Canine  Corps  in  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  This  sum  of  money 
would  finance  the  cost  of  11  additional 
foot  patrolmen  which  should  be  more 
valuable  in  the  fight  on  crime  as  each 
dog  must  be  accompanied  by  one  police 
patrolman,  but  each  police  patrolman 
does  not  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
police  dog. 

Of  major  concern  to  any  parent  is  the 
educational  system  and  its  philosophy 
that  his  children  are  subjected  to  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  For  the  most  im- 
portant activity  in  the  public  school 
budget,  which  is  supervision  and  instruc- 
tion, the  committee  has  approved  an  in- 
crea.se  of  $994,000  above  the  1961  appro- 
priation. This  increase  will  provide  a 
total  of  $36,457,500  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing fi.scal  1962,  and  will  provide  super- 
vision and  instruction  for  the  anticipated 
average  daily  membership  of  approxi- 
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mately  121.000  pupils  in  the  public 
school  system  durmg  the  coming  school 
year.  / 

The  preset  superintendent  of  schools, 
Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  has  instituted  a  new- 
concept  of  education  during  the  past 
year  at  the  Amidon  School  in  the  South- 
west area  of  Washmgton.  The  Amidon 
plan,  in  brief,  is  a  return  to  the  teaching 
of  the  whole  class  rather  than  groups  in 
the  fundamentals  of  education — read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  com- 
mittee supports  this  new  concept  in 
teaching  here  in  the  District  and  as  evi- 
dence of  its  support,  during  the  hearings 
in  June  permitted  the  school  system  to 
obligate  $157,000  of  1961  funds,  which 
otherwise  would  have  returned  to  the 
District  Treasury  on  June  30.  for  books 
and  charts  to  extend  the  Amidon  plan 
to  as  many  schools  as  ix).ssible.  In 
its  report  on  the  bill  for  1962  the  com- 
mittee directs  that  not  less  than  $128,- 
000  shall  be  used  to  furnish  books  and 
charts  to  all  schools  not  covered  by  the 
original  allocation.  The  committee  is  of 
the  opmion  that  the  extension  of  the 
Amidon  plan  to  all  elementary  schools 
in  the  District  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  teaching  of  the  fundamen- 
tal subjects  of  education  to  the  Districts 
elementary  school  population. 

The  second  largest  increase  above  the 
1961  appropriation  is  for  the  Welfare 
Department.  The  total  appropriation 
for  the  Department  amounts  to  $21,816.- 
500  for  fiscal  1962.  As  the  report  indi- 
cates, the  public  assistance  activity  re- 
quires an  increase  of  $1,660,000  above 
the  1961  allocation  for  Uiis  purpose  and 
is  recommended  to  finance  a  constantly 
increasing  public  assistance  caseload. 
The  total  public  assistance  caseload  has 
increased  approximately  50  percent  since 
fiscal  1956  from  8.230  cases  to  an  esti- 
mated 12.400  cases  in  fiscal  1961.  Pages 
866  and  867  of  the  hearings  contain 
tables  which  give  the  average  monthly 
grant  by  category  of  aid.  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  District  grant  with  selected 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  with 
adjacent  jurisdictions  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

The  committee  has  consolidated  into 
one  item  the  six  Items  that  were  carried 
in  prior  bills  for  capital  outlay.  The 
committee  has  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  $41,778,900  for  this  purpose 
in  fiscal  year  1962.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  $19,096,288  in  the  budget  estimates 
and  a  decrease  of  $5,038,900  below  the 
1961  appropriation  for  this  purp>ose. 
Pages  13,  14.  and  15  of  the  report  con- 
tain a  detailed  list  of  all  projects  in  the 
capital  outlay  budget  and  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  in  each  instance. 
The  major  reduction  in  this  item  is  the 
request  of  $12,925,000  for  consolidation 
of  the  three  main  buildings  at  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital  and  to 
rehabilitate  the  mechanical  and  utility 
services  at  the  same  hospital.  The  com- 
mittee was  reluctant  to  delete  this  proj- 
ect but  in  view  of  the  limited  funds 
available  to  the  District  the  committee 
has  def  3rred  this  item  to  a  f  utm'e  budget. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other 
leductions  in  the  capital  outlay  budget 
which  add  up  to  approximately  $6,171,- 
000.     Most  of  these  reductions  are  de- 


tailed In  the  narrative  on  pages  15  and 
16  of  the  report. 

This  is  a  rather  brief  statement  to  ex- 
plain the  committee's  action  on  a  bill 
which  provides  funds  for  the  fiscal  op- 
eration of  a  city  which  is,  in  effect,  our 
home  for  the  major  part  of  each  year. 

I  think  the  committee  has  presented 
to  you  for  your  consideration  a  fair  and 
adequate  bill  and  the  committee  urges 
your  support  of  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  what  I  think  is  a  good 
job  he  has  done  on  this  bill,  and  I  wEint 
to  thank  him  particularly  for  including 
funds  in  here  to  permit  a  50-man-dog 
team.  I  made  a  statement  before  the 
committee  requesting  that  the  Canine 
Corps  be  increased.  I  had  some  very 
interesting  figures  and  facts  about  what 
these  dogs  have  accomplished  here  in 
the  city.  This  information  I  received 
from  Chief  Murray.  You  will  find  that 
statement  on  page  1147  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  remember  well  the 
gentleman's  statement  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  In  my  opinion,  we 
get  a  lot  for  what  we  spend  on  these 
dogs,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  splendid  work. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fiom  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  for  the 
fine  work  they  did  in  connection  with 
this  appropriation  bill  covering  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  know  the  gentle- 
mans  committee  worked  days  and  days 
to  reduce  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
District  Government.  Every  Member  of 
this  House  owes  the  gentleman  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
done.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  and 
his  committee  received  any  encourage- 
ment from  the  businessmen  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  newspaijers  for  reducing  these  ex- 
pemses  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Anyone  who  reads  the 
newspapers  knows  that  the  subcommit- 
tee is  criticized  from  time  to  time,  but 
this  year  I  think  the  papers  have  re- 
garded our  bill  as  a  nice  one.  But  the 
specific  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  "No." 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  gentleman  and 
his  committee  did  a  good  job  in  cutting 
almost  $30  million  from  a  close  budget. 
You  have  increased  the  Federal  pay- 
ment from  $25  million  to  $30  million. 
I  think  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
because  this  House  passed  the  pay  raise 
bill  here  which  came  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Civil  Service  and  did  not  come  out 
of  the  House  District  Committee.  So, 
the  Congress  itself  is  responsible. 

Mr.  RABAL^.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right.  That  is  one  of  the 
many  factors  on  which  we  predicated  our 
increase. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  notice  you  do 
not  have  any  item  in  here  concerning 


studies  in  connection  with  the  Washing- 
ton Parking  Agency. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  No.  There  is  no  such 
item  in  the  bill  and,  further,  no  request 
was  made  to  us  for  such  studies. 

Mr,  McMillan.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  very  able  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  said,  this 
is  the  seventh  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill  which  he  has  handled. 
It  is  also  the  third  one  which  I  have 
helped  him  handle.  I  know  that  most 
Members  prefer  that  other  Members  not 
throw  indiscriminate  bouquets  at  each 
other,  but  I  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
talk  on  this  bill  without  paying  my  per- 
sonal respects  to  our  fine  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  RABAtrrl. 
Not  only  is  he  sound  as  far  as  his  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  is  concerned,  but 
he  is  also  kind  and  very  considerate  to 
tho.se  who  work  with  him.  It  has  been 
a  rewarding  experience  for  me  to  work 
with  him  on  these  three  bills,  and  I  hope 
we  will  be  working  together  for  many 
years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  as  has  been  indicated. 
this  is  a  reduction  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  some  $24  million.  Even  so.  this 
is  a  higher  appropriation  than  was  ap- 
proved last  year  by  some  $3,721,000. 

The  problems  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  manifold:  they  are  varied 
and  they  are  pressing.  This  is  a  city 
which  is  changing  very  rapidly.  Because 
it  i?  the  Nation's  Capital,  it  has  problems 
which  no  other  city  in  the  country  has. 
It  has  requests  for  funds  for  activities 
which  probably  would  not  be  found  in 
any  other  city.  ALso.  it  must  be  recalled 
that  this  city  is  not  a  municipal  conx>- 
ration.  This  is  a  district  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  a  municipal  corporation 
which  can  borrow  money.  The  only 
money  that  can  be  borrowed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  money  it  borrows 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Since 
there  is  no  corporate  entity,  naturally 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  issuance  of 
any  bonds  other  than  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness which  are  given  by  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  borrowing  program.  Also,  this  is  a 
unique  situation  in  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  provides  facilities  which  would 
ordinarily  be  provided  not  only  by  a  city 
but  also  by  a  county  and  by  a  State,  and 
therefore  in  considering  the  expenditures 
which  are  appropriated,  in  considerinf^ 
revenues  which  are  available  to  meet 
those  expenditures,  these  facts  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Now.  to  go  to  some  specifics  in  the  bill, 
it  will  be  noted  on  page  6  of  the  report 
that  the  committee  has  deleted  $12  mil- 
lion, approximately,  for  construction  at 
the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospi- 
tal. This  has  been  done  mainly  because 
we  are  in  the  process  of  experimenting 
with  new  hospital  construction  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  it  is  felt  that 
perhaps  we  will  learn  enough  so  that  this 
particular  hospital  can  be  renovated  to 
be  a  lower  cost  hospital  than  it  now  is. 
It  is  a  high-cost  hospital.    The  needs  of 
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the  District  of  Colxunbia  are  great,  but 
it  is  felt  that  for  the  time  being  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  facilities  which  are 
now  available,  with  the  hope  that  in  the 
future  better  facilities  can  be  provided 
which  will  be  more  efficient  and  cost  less 
money. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Rabaut],  has  mentioned  the 
Amidon  plan.  I  might  say  that  as  in 
practically  everything,  there  is  unani- 
mous agreement  among  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  that  the  Amidon  plan 
is  working  and  should  be  expanded.  We 
have  provided  the  fimds,  we  believe,  to 
do  just  exactly  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  also 
safely  say  that  the  experiment  known  as 
the  Amidon  plan  has  gone  on  long 
enough  and  far  enough  so  that  some  of 
the  other  educational  systems  in  the 
United  States  might  well  take  a  look  at 
it  with  the  idea  of  adapting  all  or  part 
of  its  features  to  their  own  problems. 

I  might  also  mention  in  passing  a  plan 
which  I  hope  will  be  known  in  the  future 
as  the  '"Rabaut  plan"  because  he  is  the 
person  who  provided  the  impetus  which 
caused  it  to  be  set  up.  This  is  a  plan 
under  which  women  who  are  unwed,  with 
children,  are  able  to  live  in  cooperative 
habitations.  They  get  together  in  one 
domicile  and  help  each  other.  They  help 
each  other  with  jobs  babysitting,  and 
the  like,  and  they  are  able  by  doing  this 
to  make  the  money  which  they  get  go 
further  and  to  provide  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  It  is  a 
humane  plan.  It  is  a  sensible  plan.  It  is 
working,  and  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee certainly  deserves  great  credit 
for  it. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  force  is  a  fine 
police  force.  I  feel  that  in  allowing  59 
out  of  the  requested  110  additional  of- 
ficers we  have  probably  allowed  as  many 
positions  as  can  be  filled  at  the  present 
time  with  the  recruiting  of  officers  at 
the  level  it  now  is.  Also,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  chairman  in  announcing 
that  we  have  financed  50  man-dog  teams 
of  the  K-9  Corps.  This  particular 
method  of  police  work  does  seem  to  be 
working,  and  it  does  seem  to  be  having 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  policing 
for  the  area. 

It  will  also  be  noted  on  page  9  that 
in  the  Recreation  Department  we  have 
provided  for  three  additional  roving  lead- 
er positions.  A  roving  leader  is  an  adult 
who  travels  around  in  the  areas  in  which 
young  people  congregate.  He  becomes 
friendly  with  the  young  people  with  the 
idea  of  helping  them  to  spend  their  spare 
time  in  a  more  wholesome  manner,  per- 
haps, than  they  have  in  the  past.  The 
roving  leader  program  has  done  more  to 
control  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  the  District  of  Columbia  than 
any  other  single  item  of  the  budget. 
Three  additional  roving  leader  positions 
will  make  this  program  even  more  ef- 
fective than  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  program 
which  has  been  instituted  during  the 
time  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Rabaut]  has  been  chairman  of  this 
committee,    which    deserves    comment. 


and  it  certainly  deserves  emulation  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  giving  credit  to  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  many  of  these 
items,  I  certainly  do  not  Intend  in  any 
way  to  take  any  credit  away  from  the 
very  hard  working  and  able  members  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  used  to  feel,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  I  became  interested  in  this 
type  of  work,  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  a  stepchild  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  actually  very  few  people  spent  much 
time  thinking  about  its  problems.  This 
is  not  the  situation.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  its  members,  and  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  legislative 
committee,  work  hard  and  effectively  on 
these  problems.  I  think  they  do  a  very 
creditable  job  of  solving  them,  with  the 
help,  of  course,  of  many  honest,  sincere, 
and  dedicated  people  in  the  District 
Government  itself. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  comment 
appears  on  page  16  of  the  report.  This 
is  under  the  item  "National  Zoological 
Park."  It  sets  forth  the  fact  that  at 
long  last  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
being  relieved  of  a  responsibility  of 
which  it  should  have  been  relieved  many 
years  prior  to  this  time.  This  is  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  in  the  National 
Zoological  Park.  This  is  a  Washington 
park,  but,  in  the  larger  sense,  this  is  a 
zoo  which  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
With  tourism  as  it  is.  with  so  many  peo- 
ple coming  into't^jis  Nation's  Capital,  .so 
many  people  looking  at  the  zoo.  and  the 
needs  which  are  present  there,  it  seems 
to  me  eminently  fair  that  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  take  on  itself  the  job 
of  building  whatever  buildings  arc 
needed  in  the  zoo.  This  institution  has 
now  announced  that  it  will  take  on  ohis 
job. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man on  the  question  of  the  zoo  that  I  am 
a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
I  for  one  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
Smithsonian's  taking  on  all  of  the  capi- 
tal improvements  in  the  zoo.  It  is  long 
past  due.  It  should  have  been  done  long 
ago.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the*"  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  take  care  of  the  capital  improve- 
ments. I  think  the  zoo  is  more  than  a 
local  zoo  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Certainly  it  is  a  zoo  for  the  entire  Nation. 
Our  surveys  indicate  that  the  visitors  to 
the  zoo  are  from  the  entire  country.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  hope 
we  can  have  the  cooperation  of  his  com- 
mittee and  of  the  House  in  beginning  to 
make  proper  repairs  on  buildinas,  and  do 
it  directly  thi-ough  the  Smith.sonian 
Institution  rather  than  through  this 
bill. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  always  fine  contribu- 
tion. I  assure  him  that  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments which  he  has  expressed.    As  far 


as  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
zoo  is  concerned,  this  will  still  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  no  great  dis- 
satisfaction with  this  bill.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  bill.  I  realize  that  there  are  items 
which  were  not  allowed  which  many  peo- 
ple think  should  be  allowed.  I  am 
equally  sure  there  are  some  items  in  here 
which  many  people  do  not  believe  should 
appear. 

In  closing  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  one  other  situation  which  we  have 
taken  into  account.  That  concerns  the 
Hine  Junior  High  School.  The  Hine 
Junior  High  School  is  housed  in  an  old 
building  which  some  2  years  ago  caught 
on  fire,  and  a  large  part  which  was 
burned  has  not  yet  been  repaired.  This 
is  a  school  which  has  been  the  victim  of 
a  disagreement  between  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  District  Commissioners.  It  has 
been  felt  by  the  one  that  the  building 
should  be  repaired  and  renovated;  per- 
haps rebuilt.  I  understand  it  has  been 
the  feeling  of  the  Commissioners  that 
this  should  not  be  done,  but  instead  the 
school  buildiiv-i  should  be  closed  and  the 
students  divided  among  other  school 
districts. 

In  the  report  we  have  recommended 
that  the  Board  of  Education  consider 
very  strongly  the  po-ssibility  of  redis- 
tributing the  pupils  who  now  attend  the 
Hine  Junior  High  School  in  the  hope  that 
they  can  be  transferred.  We  recommend 
that  a  facility  which  is  now  in  the  Ran- 
dall Junior  High  School,  taking  up  about 
300  pupil  places,  be  transferred  instead 
to  the  newest  portion  of  the  Hine  Junior 
?Iigh  School.  We  feel  this  would  be  a 
very  good  solution  to  the  problem.  We 
hope  it  will  be  effected  by  the  District 
Commi-ssioners  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS,  The  gentleman  .spoke  of 
the  roving  youth  leaders  or  people  with 
some  such  title  as  that:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  committee 
given  consideration  to  roving  adult  lead- 
ers to  help  stem  some  of  the  lawlessness 
with  which  this  city  is  plagued  or  are  we 
to  rely  upon  the  police  and  police  dogs 
to  suppress  the  violence  which  takes 
place? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  suppose 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  as  good  an 
answer  to  that  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
person  could  rove  hard  enough  and  fast 
enough  to  handle  the  problem  mentioned 
by  the  able  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Those  responsible  do 
not  seem  to  be  stemming  the  lawlessness 
at  an  appreciable  rate.  I  wonder  what 
the  solution  is.  Perhaps,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  appointment  of  the  latest  member 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Duncan.  Do  you  sup- 
po.se  that  he  can  be  effective  in  sup- 
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pressing    this    lawlessness    or    at    least 
putting  down  some  of  it? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  very 
sure  that  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
appointed,  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  has  that  intention  and  is. 
certainly,  eager  to  bring  about  the  result 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
Also.  I  am  sure  this  problem  is  not  likely 
to  be  solved  by  any  one  individual.  This 
IS  a  problem  which  I  think  illustrates 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
home  training,  and  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  influence  of  our  churches  and 
our  other  institutions  which  guard  the 
public  morals.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
the  number  of  police  we  have  allowed  ni 
this  bill  can  in  itself  solve  the  problem 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Books  have  been  written  on  this.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  to  po.'^e  as  an  expert 
on  the  subject.  I  feel,  however,  that 
there  us  a  need  in  this  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  great  amounts  of  leadership, 
in  this  as  well  ai.  in  many  other 
directions 

Mr.  GROSS  Perhaps,  then,  the 
answer  is  that  instead  of  as,sembling  the 
Ai-my  and  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps  down  at  Mount  Vernon  for  social 
occasions  such  as  last  night,  these  forces 
might  be  used  to  put  down  some  of  the 
rapes  and  other  lawlessne.ss  tliat  occur 
in  the  District. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  hope  that 
that  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  seriously  advo- 
cate the  use  of  military  force  for  such 
purpose  at  this  time,  although  I  am  sure 
military  personnel  and  equipment  can 
be  put  to  better  usi^  than  carrying  out 
an  expensive  extravaganza  such  as  was 
staged  last  night. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  > 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  When  was  the  Hine 
Junior  High  School  built  approxi- 
mately? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  origi- 
nal part  was  constructed  back  some- 
where around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Will  this  necessitate 
expansion  programs  at  the  high  schools 
to  which  these  students  will  be  trans- 
ferred? Will  this  necessitate  a  building 
expansion  program  in  those  high  schools 
to  which  they  will  be  transferred  or  can 
they  be  handled  by  the  present  facili- 
ties? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  commttee  that  this  trans- 
fer will  not  nece&s  tate  additional  con- 
struction in  the  scliools  which  are  sur- 
rounding the  Hine  Junior  High  School 
area.  The  pupil  population  in  these 
schools  appear  to  be  at  a  level  which 
would  allow  the  schools  to  absorb  fur- 
ther pupils  from  tlie  Hine  Junior  High 
School. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DURNO.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  illegitimate  birth  rate 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  no- 
tice that  from  one  year  to  the  next  there 


is  little  difference  in  the  birth  rate.  It 
is.  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  an  astound- 
ing birth  rate.  It  costs  money  to  take 
care  of  these  illegitimate  pregnancies, 
and  it  also  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  take 
care  of  the  aid  to  the  dependent  chil- 
dren program  that  follows  these  preg- 
nancies. I  am  wondering  if  this  com- 
mittee is  doing  anything  toward  trying 
to  cut  down  on  that  rate? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  is  a  very  outstanding 
member  of  the  medical  profession  as  well 
as  a  very  able  Member  of  Congress,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  profession  which  is 
more  interested  in  the  subject  which  the 
gentleman  mentioned  than  the  medical 
profes.sion.  Also.  I  feel  rather  certain 
that  nobody  is  going  to  come  up  with  a 
pat  answer  to  the  problem.  There  was 
a  suggestion  made  to  the  committee  that 
any  penson  with  two  illegitimate  children 
should  be  denied  welfare  payments.  The 
chaii-man  of  this  subcommittee,  and  I 
think  properly,  stated  it  was  not  our  busi- 
ness nor  was  it  our  desire  to  penalize 
children,  and  that  the  denial  of  such 
payments  would  have  that  effect.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon, however,  neither  is  it  the  des:re  of 
members  of  this  subcommittee  to  encour- 
age the  type  of  conduct  which  ri?sults 
in  the  birth  of  illegitimate  children. 
However.  I  doubt  that  we  can  legislate 
this  type  of  morality  into  existence.  It 
can  be  encouraged  and  fostered  in  many 
ways,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  single, 
pat,  an.swer  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  this,  of  course,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  where  we  have  juris- 
diction of  social  security  leglslatior.  and 
aid  to  dependent  children.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked  or  rather  let  me  put  it 
this  way — the  argument  that  the  gen- 
tleman advances  that  we  do  not  W8.nt  to 
deny  children  these  funds  has  been  used 
frequently,  but  I  think  we  have  to  think 
through  this  matter  a  Uttle  further. 

First,  I  would  say  we  all  agree  with 
that.  We  do  not  want  to  deny  this  to 
the  children,  but  at  this  point  the  ques- 
tion comes  up,  that  we  also  do  not  want 
children  to  be  raised  in  an  immoral 
atmosphere.  If  there  is  a  second  il- 
legitimacy in  that  family,  then,  ob- 
viously, the  first  as  well  as  the  second 
child  IS  going  to  be  raised  in  an  immoral 
atmosphere. 

The  question  is,  Cannot  the  money  for 
these  dependent  children  be  all(x:ated 
for  the  child?  Does  it  not  follow  the 
child  is  being  put  in  a  proper  environ- 
ment which  is  moral?  I  would  suggest 
that  possibly  this  subcommittee  could 
think  along  those  lines,  although  I  must 
agree  that  the  primary  job  is  going  to 
have  to  be  done  in  my  own  committee  in 
connection  with  these  children  problems. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  also  agree, 
in  order  for  such  a  plan  to  be  considered. 
it  would  take  legislation.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  welfare 


laws  would  have  to  be  amended  in  order 
to  have  children  removed  from  this  en- 
vironment. I  certainly  would  commend 
this  type  of  study  to  members  of  the 
legislative  committee,  even  though  I  am 
not  sure  I  would  welcome  the  an- 
swer suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  answer  is.  but  I  agree  the  problem 
needs  great  study. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  In  fact,  our  problem  has 
not  been  to  set  Federal  standards  but. 
actually.  Federal  standards  have  been 
operating  in  reverse  for  the  States  that 
do  undertake,  in  their  welfare  programs, 
to  meet  this  aid-to-dependent  children. 
In  such  a  fashion  we  do  not  encourage 
further  illegitimacy.  Those  States  have 
been  penalized  in  the  way  we  have  writ- 
ten our  Federal  laws. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  a  great  student  of 
this  problem,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  NatcherI. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
once  again  brings  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  your  approval  the  annual 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  serving  with 
our  chairman,  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rabaut], 
and  the  other  members  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  today  one 
of  the  great  cities  in  the  world  and,  as 
our  Capital  city,  it  should  be  a  model 
city  in  every  respect.  With  a  metro- 
politan area  which  includes  a  part  of 
two  States,  four  covmties,  two  independ- 
ent cities  and  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government,  we  are  subjected  to  prob- 
lems that  require  careful  study  and 
understanding. 

A  city  with  764.000  people.  The  cen- 
sus of  1960  shows  a  decrease  in  the  pop- 
ulation from  802,000  in  1950  to  the 
figure  just  mentioned. 

A  city  with  139,908  schoolchildren; 
120,774  are  in  the  public  schools. 

A  city  with  30.625  acres.  The  total 
taxable  acreage  of  14,324  acres  is  as- 
sessed for  $2,289,058,240.  Total  exempt 
acreage  from  real  estate  tax  in  our  city 
amounts  to  16,031  acres.  The  Federal 
Government  controls  13.126  acres  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  1,173  acres. 
The  balance  of  the  exempt  acreage  is 
owned  by  foreign  governments,  religious 
and  educational  organizations  and  by 
other  groups. 

A  city  reporting  15,554  serious  crimes 
in  1957  and  19,929  in  1960. 

The  average  number  of  cases  receiv- 
ing public  welfare  assistance  in  1960 
totaled  11.458.  In  1961  the  total  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  12.416.  Some 
37.000  persons  will  receive  surplus  food 
in  the  District  during  the  year  1961. 

Yesterday  an  article  appeared  in  one 
of  the  local  newspapers  quoting  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  to  the  eflfect  that 
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one  out  of  every  five  births  in  Washing- 
ton in  1958  was  illegitimate.  During  the 
year  1959  total  births  in  the  District 
totaled  20,402. 

Washington  like  all  other  cities  is  not 
outmoded  and  destined  to  die.  Cities 
are  here  to  stay  and  will  continue  to 
play  a  major  part  in  our  industrial, 
commercial,  economic,  and  social  way  of 
life.  A  properly  balanced  growth  and 
expansion  of  our  cities  is  one  of  the  great 
domestic  problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted  today. 

It  is  about  time  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington to  take  a  new  look  at  the  demands 
and  dependence  of  other  jurisdictions 
within  the  metropolitan  area  on  our 
water  system.  We  have  no  authority  to 
extend  the  present  10-mile  square. 
Therefore,  again  I  say  a  weaning  may  be 
in  the  offing.  Those  who  squawk  the 
loudest  only  eat  lunch  in  the  District. 

Abatement  of  pollution  in  the  Poto- 
mac River  and  expansion  of  the  water 
system  are  two  of  our  major  problems. 
General  deterioration  in  the  non-Federal 
portions  of  our  city  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  our  present  condition.  The 
downtown  area  of  our  city  is  deteriorat- 
ing, and  has  been  ignored  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  We  must  remember 
that  business  and  population  are  rapidly 
expanding  in  th»-  suburbs  while  the  level 
of  income  and  business  activity  in  the 
District  is  considerably  below  suburban 
levels. 

The  change  in  the  population  in  our 
city  has  brought  additional  medical  and 
welfare  obligations  which  are  a  major 
reason  for  our  present  trouble. 

We  need  better  law  enforcement  in  the 
District.  We  must  realize  that  popula- 
tion trends  have  brought  about  a  higher 
crime  rate  and  more  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Use  of  appropriated  funds  to  pay  po- 
lice officers  on  their  day  off  is  not  good 
law  enforcement.  This  money  should 
be  used  to  place  more  officers  on  the 
force  as  requested. 

The  police  department  in  the  District 
is  wasting  its  time  trying  to  enforce  the 
laws  when  known  felons  with  criminal 
records  are  found  guilty  and  receive  sen- 
tences which  are  not  commensurate  with 
the  crimes  committed.  Some  of  our 
judges  seem  to  forget  that  the  peoples 
rights  in  the  District  must  be  protected 
as  well  as  those  of  the  law  violator. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  Capital  City. 

In  presenting  the  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  our  two  new  Commissioners 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  they  in- 
tend to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lems facing  this  city.  The  task  force 
recently  inaugurated  is  one  example  of 
a  new  and  better  system  of  self-analysis 
on  the  part  of  our  governing  authorities, 
which  should  engender  better  relations 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Congress.  An  inmiediate  cry  for  more 
money  will  not  be  made  every  time  an 
emergency  arises  and  poor  judgment  and 
bad  management  appear.  The  District 
is  financed  out  of  five  separate  funds — a 
general  fund,  highway  fund,  motor  ve- 
hicle parking  fund,  water  fund,  and  a 
sanitary  sewage  fund. 

The  Federal  payment  in  the  District 
for  1924  to  1961  has  ranged  from  $4,539.- 


295  to  $25  million  Today  we  recommend 
a  Federal  payment  of  $30  million.  The 
total  budget  in  1924  totaled  $23,923,754 
and  today  we  recommend  a  total  of 
$268,172,400.  Tliis  is  $3,721,067  more 
than  we  appropriated  for  1961  and 
$24,265,788  less  tlian  the  1962  estimates. 
We  recommend  515.356,600  for  general 
operating  expenses:  $55,139,500  for  pub- 
lic safety;  S53.fl70.800  for  education; 
$7,980,400  for  parks  and  recreation: 
$62,477,500  for  health  and  welfare; 
SIO.698,700  for  highways  and  traffic; 
$19,647,000  for  sanitary  engineenr.g: 
$1,223,000  for  personal  services,  wage 
board  employee-s,  and  $41,778,900  for 
capital  outlay. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  oi 
$25,902,000  for  the  police  department. 
This  is  $1,196,000  more  than  the  1961 
fiscal  year.  Funds  are  provided  for  59 
more  police  officers.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated provides  for  a  total  of  2,773 
policemen.  Thijs  is  an  adequate  force 
for  a  city  the  siae  of  Washington. 

Today  we  recommend  the  sum  of  $53.- 
870,800  for  the  schools  of  the  Dustiict. 
In  1957  the  sum  of  $33,670,750  was  ap- 
propriated for  our  schools. 

In  1960  the  som  of  $17,370,000  was 
appropriated  for  Public  Welfare.  To- 
day we  recommend  the  sum  of  $21,- 
816,500. 

For  Public  Health  we  appropri?ted  the 
sum  of  $20,124,500  in  1952.  Today  we 
recommend  the  sum  of  $38,759,973. 

Our  city  is  rated  by  the  Board  of  Un- 
derwriters as  one  of  the  top  three  cities 
in  the  United  States  from  the  .standpoint 
of  fire  prevention.  Washinfrton,  De- 
troit, and  Los  Angeles  are  the  top  three. 
This  is  a  splendid  record  and  Chief  Sut- 
ton and  his  men  are  to  be  commended. 
For  the  fire  department  we  recommend 
the  sum  of  $11,651,000  for  fi.scal  year 
1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  carefully  con.sidered 
every  request  presented  and  the  amounts 
recommended  for  fiscal  year  1962  are 
adequate. 

Our  committee  recommends  this  bill 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  First  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky on  the  fine  work  he  has  done  as 
a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  man  in  the  House  who 
has  worked  harder  than  he  has  or  done 
a  better  job  in  tryiny;  to  see  that  every 
dollar  is  spent  correctly  and  that  we 
get  a  dollar's  worth  of  law  enforcement 
and  a  dollar's  worth  of  anything  else 
that  is  used  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  dollars  appropriated.  The  House 
has  recently  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  Mallory  rule  and  to  the  Durham 
rule,  and  these  two  amendments  are 
now  before  the  other  body,  I  think 
that  the  other  body  will  pass  these 
amendments  so  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  other  departments  will 
have  better  equipment  to  work  with  in 
preventing  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  inform 
the  Hou.se  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Commissioners  are  at  this  time  consid- 
ering the  establishment  of  any  auxiliary 
police  force  for  the  District? 

Mr  NATCHER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing; that  this  matter  is  under  study  at 
the  present  time  by  the  Commissioners 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
as  I  understand  it  is  before  the  letu.sla- 
tivc  committee, 

Mr.  KYL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  look 
al  the  fl;-'ures  this  bill  calls  for  $268,- 
172,400  which  is  sonic  $3,721,000  above 
the  fv.'iire  for  hist  year  and  some  $24 
million  below  the  budget  asking.  I  am 
not  much  concerned  with  the  budget 
asknv;  because  the  Di.^trict  of  Columbia 
is  notorious,  along  with  .^^ome  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  for  their  high 
askins^  price. 

I  suppo.'^e  we  should  be  thankful  for 
.small  favors  m  that  this  bill  is  only  some 
$3  5  million  above  laF^t  year,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  the  day  when  some  of  these 
agencies  are  held  to  the  spending,  or 
less  than  the  spending,  of  the  previous 
year  and  show  at  least  some  slight  signs 
of  economy  around  here.  I  am  oppo.sed 
to  the  bill  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  re.'^pect  to  the  bill. 
I  would  like  a  little  information  from  the 
rhairman  of  the  committee,  if  I  may 
have  it. 

On  page  4  appears  this  language:  "the 
pre.':ent  acting  captain  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  in  charge  of  the  public  ve- 
hicle unit  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  cap- 
tain wlulc  so  assigned." 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  through  this  appropriation 
bill  tlie  committee  is  now  fixing  the  i)ay 
of  the  police  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  indirectly  makintr  a.ssignments  or 
lending  direction  to  the  making  of  as- 
signments? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct  We  put  in  the  par- 
ticular language  to  which  you  refer  at 
the  sprcific  request  of  the  chief  of  po- 
lice 

Mr   GROSS.     Wiiy? 

Mr.  RABAUr.  Because  he  is  the  head 
of  the  department. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  not  the  police  depart- 
ment capable  of  making  assignments 
and  coming  to  Congress  in  the  ordinary 
and  normal  way  with  respect  to  pay? 

Mr.  R.\BAUT.  These  particular  of- 
ficers are  experts  in  their  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
this  is  not  a  proper  function  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress. 

Mr  RABAUT.  Similar  provisions 
have  been  in  this  bill  for  several  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.     The.se  same  two  people  :> 

Mr  RABAUT.  Not  the  same  people. 
but  there  have  been  similar  instances. 
The  gentleman  asked  if  this  language  is 
setting  a  precedent. 

Mr   GROSS.     Is  this  good? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  think  it  is  good  or 
I  would  not  have  put  It  in  the  bill.     It 
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is  in  the  bill  at  the  ;-equest  of  the  chief 
of  police.  The  language  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  and  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
it  he  can  take  it  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  it  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  I  nope  the  gentleman 
does  not  challenge  me  to  make  a  point  of 
order,  or  I  will  be  constrained  to  do  so, 
Mr.  RABAUT.  I  am  not  challenging 
the  gentleman  to  do  anything.  I  say 
it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  take  it  out.  he  may 
do  so  very  easily. 

Mr,  GROSS.  All  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  this  sort  of  thing  should  be 
done,  whether  an  appropriations  com- 
mittee of  Congress  should  be  making 
assignments  in  the  police  department 
and  setting  salaries  in  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  have  answered  that 
already.  We  were  doing  it  at  the  request 
of  the  chief  of  police.  \, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  think  the 
main  reason  for  this  wording  is  that  the 
particular  positions  described  should 
have  this  rank,  but  there  is  some  feeling 
that  the  individuals  who  hold  these  posi- 
tions should  have  tne  rank  while  they 
hold  them  but  the  rank  should  not  be 
an  individual  thing.  In  other  words, 
sometimes  you  appoint  people  who  are 
specialists  in  a  particular  line  to  a  rank 
which  they  hold  as  long  as  they  have  the 
particular  position,  but  if  they  should 
leave  the  position  perhaps  their  training 
and  abilities  are  no:  general  enough  to 
hold  the  position  in  all  areas  in  which  a 
captain  operates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  does  not  feel  that  a  continua- 
tion of  this  policy  will  in  any  way  affect 
morale  in  the  police  department? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  No,  abso- 
lutely not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  thinks 
this  language  is  good  language  and 
should  be  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  RHODES  ol  Arizona.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  tliank  the  gentleman. 
Now  I  want  to  tu:-n  to  page  3.  line  16. 
"aid  in  the  support  of  the  Greater  Na- 
tional Capital  Committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade." 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  there  is 
$50,000  included  in  this  $15,356,000  for 
the  promotion  of  tourism  to  the  National 
Capital?    Is  that  what  this  is? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  would  like  to  explain 
this  language,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
it.    That  is  why  I  fecured  time. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  This  particular  pro- 
gram brings  the  tourist  'rade  to  Wash- 
ington and  that  trade  spends  about  $1 
million  a  day.  The  Board  of  Trade  has 
committed  itself  to  rai.se  $250,000  before 
this  $50,000  of  District  money  is  made 
available  to  them.  This  money  is  "fish- 
ing" money  that  brings  in  about  $1  mil- 
lion a  day.  If  we  do  not  bring  this 
money  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  this  and  other  District  of  Co- 
lumbia activities,  you  can  bring  the 
money  in  through  a  tax  upon  the  States 
of  the  Union  for  the  extra  money  that 


will  be  lost.  Th3  Federal  payment  is  up 
to  $30  million  now,  due  to  the  action  of 
this  House.  If  you  want  to  strike  this 
language,  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  well  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  It  is  subject  to  a  i>oint 
of  order,  but  if  you  take  this  expense 
off  the  District  of  Columbia,  you  put  the 
extra  expense— not  $50,000  but.  perhaps, 
more  upon  the  States  of  the  Union.  Of 
course,  that  is  a  decision  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  make. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  explanation  is  a 
little  hard  for  me  to  follow  because  the 
$50,000.  at  least  in  part,  is  coming  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  as  well  as  Michigan  and 
every  other  State. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  This  is  $50,000  out  of 
the  funds  available  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  Have  you  got  $50,000 
for  the  Waterloo.  Iowa.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  promote  tourists  to  come 
to  that  city? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  city  of  Waterloo 
and  the  city  of  Detroit  are  not  in  the 
same  position  as  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  ever 
had  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  hotel  room 
for  a  constituent  who  wants  to  come 
down  here  on  business?  I  have  had 
such  troubla.  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Michis^an  has  not  had.  then  he  has  had 
an  unusual  experience. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  will  give  you  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  tourist  bureau  and  he  can  take 
care  of  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.     What  is  that? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  will  give  you  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  tour- 
ist bureau,  and  he  will  take  care  of  you 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  cannot  think  of  anything  any 
more  nonsensical  than  this  business  of 
giving  $50,000  to  the  Washin<:ton  Board 
of  Trade  to  promote  tourists  to  come  to 
the  National  Capital. 

Mr,  RABAUT.  We  are  permitting  the 
District  to  spend  $50,000  of  their  own 
money.  They  carmot  spend  their  own 
money  without  th-^  consent  of  this 
Concress. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  am  still  unable  to  fol- 
low the  financial  sleight  of  hand  by 
which  the  gentleman  just  tried  to  explain 
this  to  me,  and  I  just  cannot  see  making 
available  $50,000  of  money  collected 
from  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere  to  be  handed 
over  Lo  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade 
to  entice  tourists  to  come  to  this  city. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Mi-ssouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to 
say  that  tliis  Congress  had  to  give  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  permission 
to  spend  their  $250,000? 

Mr,  RABAUT.  I  did  not  say  that  at 
all. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  what 
I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  said  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  raised  the  sum  of  $230,- 


000  last  year.  I  said  to  them  that  if  they 
would  boost  this  to  $250,000,  we  would 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  give  them  $50,000  out  of 
their  funds  to  do  further  good  work  in 
bringing  tourists  to  Washington.  So. 
in  effect  we  raised  their  own  contribu- 
tion from  $230,000  to  $250,000  and  then, 
and  only  then,  the  District  government 
could  transfer  the  $50,000  to  the  Board 
of  Trade, 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  do  you 
mean  when  you  say  this  is  their  own 
money  ? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  After  they  had  raised 
$250,000.  then  the  District  government 
could  spend  $50,000  of  their  own  money. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to  get 
one  thing  straight.  You  said  that  they 
are  spending  $50,000  of  their  own  money. 
If  I  understand  correctly,  that  $50,000 
is  going  to  come  out  of  this  $30  million 
that  we  are  appropriating. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  If  you  can  identify 
that  $50,000.  you  would  be  pretty  good. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  try  to  identify  it.  I  am  taking  it 
for  granted  that  any  money  they  spend 
on  these  extracurricular  activities  is 
coming  out  of  the  $30  million  that  the 
Congiess  is  appropriating,  which  money 
comes  from  the  taxpayers  of  my  district 
and  from  the  taxpayers  of  every  other 
district  in  the  coimtry.  If  you  do  not 
reduce  that  amount,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  bill  and  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  that  when  we  get  under  the 
5 -minute  rule. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  If  I  may  answer  the 
gentleman,  you  cannot  identify  where 
the  Federal  payment  of  $30  million  is 
going  to  be  spent.  The  $30  miUion  in  a 
Federal  grant  goes  into  the  whole  rev- 
enue picture, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  can  iden- 
tify the  $30  million. 

Mr.  RABAUT,  So  can  I  and  so  can 
everybody  else — it  is  a  big  figme. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  any 
time  I  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce 
some  of  these  amounts  it  is  going  to  come 
out  of  that  $30  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  5  additional 
minutes,  and  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield 
to  me, 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  said  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Trade:  If  you 
raise  your  contribution  to  $250,000  the 
committee  will  take  under  consideration 
the  transfer  of  $50,000  of  District  funds 
which  will  bring  your  total  program  to 
$300,000  per  year.  The  program  now 
brings  in  $1  million  a  day.  and  they 
think  they  can  do  much  better.  They 
plan  to  do  more  during  the  winter 
months  by  concentrating  their  efforts 
for  that  purpose.  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  investment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missom-i.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  another  question;  he  says 
they  are  bringing  in  $1  milhon  a  day. 
Who  is  the  beneficiary  of  that  $1  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Oh.  now, 
the  gentleman  surely  is  not  that  naive, 
to  believe  it  goes  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  District  gets  a 
part  of  it  in  increased  taxpas^nents. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  they 
take  very  little.  The  hotels  and  busi- 
ness people  are  the  ones  who  get  the 
lion';;  share  of  it. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  Board  of  Trade 
is  the  only  body  that  has  ever  done  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  appreciate 
the  fine  work  the  gentleman  is  doing 
but  I  think  they  are  hoodwinking  you. 
They  have  come  before  you  every  year 
and  said  they  were  going  to  raise  taxes. 
They  started  out  years  ago  with  a  rate 
of  $2.10.  They  have  now  got  it  to  $2.30 
and  now  they  say  they  are  going  to  raise 
it  to  $2.50,  and  even  if  they  do  the  taxes 
will  still  be  less  than  they  are  in  my 
district.  Until  they  assess  a  proper 
share  of  the  burden  against  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
giving  them  a  dime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan:  If  there  is  this 
kind  of  money  available,  and  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  out  in  Waterloo.  Iowa, 
raised  a  budget  of  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars to  promote  tourism,  would  the  Fed- 
eral Government  get  into  the  picture  for 
additional  funds  for  that  city? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  appear  before  the  committee 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  certainly  do  not, 
and  the  gentleman  knows  I  would  not 
do  so.    But  the  same  principle  applies. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  If  you  want  to  come 
before  the  committee  we  will  be  glad  to 
give  your  request  every  consideration. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Ai'izona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  There  is  no 
doubt,  of  course,  but  what  one-tenth  of 
this  $50,000  comes  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  any  way  you  take  it,  because 
you  have  a  S30  million  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  a  $297  million  District  appropria- 
tion bill,  so  that  is  $5,000  that  comes  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  $45,000 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  does  this  or  not;  I  do  know  that 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  from  its  city  budget  gives 
money  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  tourism,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  They  are 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  Arizona  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  money  per  capita  for 
each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation.  This 
is  not  entirely  a  District  contribution  as 
appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  promote 
tourism,  but  they  actually  get  $5,000  of 
Federal  money.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
$5,000.  I  shall  be  glad  to  support  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  the  $50,000  out  of  the  bill  be- 
cause I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  money,  in  any  amount, 
expended  out  of  Federal  or  District  tax 
funds  to  promote  tourism  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
needed.  If  I  thought  it  was  I  would  not 
argue  against  it. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Looking 
around  the  Capitol  Building  here  and 
seeing  those  who  are  visiting.  I  some- 
times wonder  just  how  much  more  pro- 
motion is  needed.  At  the  same  time  this 
$45,000  is  money  which  belongs  to  these 
people,  and  it  might  be  if  they  want  it 
we  should  allow  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  they  had  better 
take  the  $45,000  of  District  of  Columbia 
money  and  improve  some  of  the  ."Streets 
that  are  in  bad  condition  a.s  a  result 
of  last  winter.  It  would  be  better  spent 
there  than  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  sjontlcman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Vanik  I . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  tlic  cliairman  i  Mr.  RabautI. 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
their  very  thorou^;h  study  of  t'no  Dis- 
trict's appropriations. 

I  take  this  time  to  express  my  con- 
cern over  the  work  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission 
which  has  appropriations  in  this  bill. 
The  alleged  purposes  of  the  Commission 
are  commendable  and  there  certainly  is 
n.f^ed  for  a  centraLzation  of  the  ret;ula- 
tion  of  interstate  transport  in  this  metro- 
politan area. 

It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
Commission  has  a  full  awarcne.ss  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  public.  Several 
weeks  ac;o  the  Commission  disapproved 
p.  low  bid  for  Federal  Government  bus 
transportation  between  the  Stalf^  De- 
partment and  its  Foreign  Service  School 
in  Arlington,  Va.,  on  the  basis  that 
another  carrier  served  the  area,  and 
tl^erefore  received  the  bid,  higher  costs 
notwithstanding.  This  very  action  over- 
looked the  competitive  bidding  pro- 
cedure. If  only  one  carrier  could  bid  for 
li;is  service,  why  co  through  the  hoax 
of  competitive  bidding? 

Yesterday  the  Commi.ssion  granted  a 
20-percent  increase  in  the  limousine 
transportation  fares  between  the  airport 
and  the  District,  increasing  these  rates 
to  $1.45  for  a  5-mile  ride  between  the 
District  and  the  airport.  This  price  in- 
crease makes  this  the  most  expensive 
airport  transport  ride  in  America.  It 
is  almost  twice  the  cost  of  airport  trans- 
portation between  LaGuardia  and  Idle- 
wild  field  and  the  New  York  City  termi- 
nal. In  my  city  of  Cleveland  the  airport 
travel  distance  is  under  12  miles,  the 
fare  is  $1.35.  which  includes  a  5-cent  city 
franchise  charge  and  10  cents  in  Federal 
excise  tax,  which  is  not  paid  on  trans- 
portation between  the  airport  and  the 
District.  Why  sliould  Washington  rates 
be  twice  as  much  for  half  the  distance 
with  heavier  volume? 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago  we  were  talk- 
ing about  appropriating  money  to  en- 
courage travel  to  this  community,  and 
here  we  witness  this  new  Commi.ssion 
going  around  and  raising  the  cost  of  this 
ride  to  a  preposterous  level,  an  increase 
which  is  not  justified. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  this  service 
to  $1.45  is  an  outrage.  The  franchise 
should  be  probed  and  it  should  be  re- 
submitted for  competitive  bidding.  At 
these  prices,  someone  stands  to  make  a 
sweet  profit  on  air  travelers  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 


The  Transit  Commission  must  recog- 
nize its  obligations  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic as  well  as  to  the  local  citizens.  It 
should  consider  the  establishment  of 
more  frequent  public  bus  service  to  and 
from  the  airport,  so  that  the  airport  com- 
plex is  brought  within  the  reach  of  every- 
one at  low  cost.  By  legislative  comi)art 
and  by  lav.-,  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  has  tremendous 
pov.ers  to  fix  and  regulate  local  trans- 
portation service  and  local  tran«^porta- 
tion  charges.  The  Commission  has  a 
vital  public  trust  and  should  be  obliged 
to  represent  primarily  the  interests  of 
the  traveliTig  public.  Insofar  as  it  fails 
to  discharge  this  mission,  it  seriously 
jeopardizes  its  newly  gained  authority. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  h.ave  no  further  requests  for 
time, 

Mr.  R.\BAUT.  Neither  do  we,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

C£NER.\L   OPER.^TING    EXPENSES 

Geiier.il  operating  expenses,  plus  so  much 

as  may  be  ncccss.iry  lu  compen.satc  the  Engi- 
neer Comml.<;slonor  at  a  rate  rqii.d  to  crich 
clvUlan  member  of  the  Bnnrd  of  Comml«s- 
sloners  of  the  District  of  Ccjhinibla  hP!f>after 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Commission- 
ers: aid  In  the  support  of  the  Greater  Na- 
tional Capital  Comniittce  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade;  ,■»; 1 5,356.600.  of 
which  $2.30,000  (to  remain  available  uiitil 
expended)  shall  be  avallntale  solely  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  errpinyees-  dis  iblllty  com- 
pensation and  $113  000  shall  be  ppyable 
from  the  hitrhway  fund.  $23  900  from  the 
water  fund.  $6,400  from  tiie  sanitary  sewage 
works  fund,  and  $48,000  from  the  motor 
vehicle  parking  fund:  Provided,  That  the 
certificate  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
sufficient  vouchnr  for  tlie  expenditure  of 
$2,500  of  this  appropriation  f'T  r,\i'h  pur- 
poses, exclusive  of  ceremony  exper.ses,  hb 
they   may  deem   neces.sary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  tlie  lan,:;uage 
on  page  3,  line  16.  "aid  in  the  support  of 
the  Greater  National  Capital  Committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Beard  of  Trade."  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  lan- 
guage is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Docs  the  rentlc- 
man  from  Michigan  de.irc  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  concede  the  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  the 
gentleman  wants  to  put  the  debt  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  rather  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  concedes  the  point  of 
order  and  the  Cliair  sustains  the  point  of 
order 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rabadt:  On 
page  3,  line  18.  strike  out  ■$15,356,600'  and 
insert    ■$15,306,600-. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CAPITAL    OUTLAY  \ 

For  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  of 
funds  loaned  in  compliance  with  section  4 
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of  the  Act  of  May  29.  19S0  (46  Stat.  482  t ,  as 
amendeU.  the  Act  of  August  7,  1946  jSO  Stat. 
8961.  as  amended,   the   Act   of  May   14,   1W8 
(62  Stat.  2351,  and  section  108  of  the  Act  of 
M-^y    18,   19.54    (68   Stnt     103),   Including  In- 
terest as  required  th^rebj:  constrtiction  proj- 
fcts  as  autliorlzed   by  the  Act*  of  April  22. 
1904    (33   Stat.    244 1  .   Feuruary    Ifi,    1942    (56 
;itat.   91  >.   May    18.   1954    1 68   8tat,    105,   llOt, 
June  6.   1958   (72   Stat.   133  i.  and  August  20. 
1^53  (72  Stat.  686  > ,  including  acquisition  of 
sites:  preparation  of  plans  ?ncl  specifications 
for   the   foUoMi-ing   buildings   and    facilities: 
Garrison    Element.iry    School    replacement, 
elementary  school   in   the  viclm'y  of  Fifty- 
third    and    C    Streeu    tioutheast.    Palisades 
Brunch  Library,   replacement    of  Third   Pre- 
en.ci  station  iicuse.  aiid  National  Zoological 
Pari;.   lor  coudu^.ting  ti:e  foil   ■*ing  prelimi- 
nary surveys:  e'.cctncal  iinprvAement*  at  the 
Lorton  Reservation:  ereCiion  of  the  r-n^wirg 
structures.  Including  bvi!d!r.g  improvement 
and  alteration  and  the  treatment  of  grounds: 
B.^ncroft  Elementary  .SchCKil  addition,  Wi.>od- 
lidge   Elementary   SchcKi   completion.   Davis 
Elementary    Scht><-'1    add;Li>)n,    Evans    Junior 
High  School,  eleni.'^ntary  school  In  the  viciu- 
liy  of   Eleventh   a!»d   Clifton   Stref.s   North- 
west, w.irehouse  and  shops  f)r  t!'.e  Recrea- 
tion Department.  rrplac?m.ci.t  of  the  dormi- 
tories for  resident  physicians  and  interns  at 
the  District  of   Columb.n   General   Ho,<!pitaI. 
educational   center   repUccment   at   the   Re- 
formatorv.  children's  cottage   at   tl»e  Junior 
Village,     chapel     at     the     District    Training 
Schotjl,   and   replacemei  t   of   dornutones   a: 
the  District  of  Columbia  Village,  »30-J.000  for 
purchi»&€  of  equipment  :"or  new  school  build- 
ings:   to    remain    available    until    expended. 
$41,778,900,  of  which  $5  62 "i. 000  shall  ii'jt  be- 
come available  for  expenditure  until  July  1. 
1962.   M  500,000   shall   t«   payable    from   the 
highway    fund.    »2.840.359    shall    be    payable 
from  the  water  fund.  $9,775,(X)0  i»ha;i  be  pay- 
able  from    the   sanitary   sewage    works   fund. 
•ind  $710,000  shall  be  a'  ailable  f  t  construc- 
tion services  by  the  DirecU.r  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  or  by  contract  for  architectural  en- 
gineering services,  as  may  be  determined   by 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  funds  for  the  use 
of   the  Director  of   Buildings    and   Grounds 
shall  be  advanced   to  t.'ie  appropriation   ac- 
count.   Construction  se.'-vices.  Department  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds    :  Protided,  That  not 
to  exceed  $105,000  of  fu  ids  heretofore  appro- 
priated under  the  heading  -'Capital  Outlay, 
Public  Building  Construction",  1960.  Fhall  be 
available   for  the   preparation   of   plans   and 
specifications  and  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion of  a  structure  to  rtplace  the  Thirteenth 
Police  Precinct  station  house. 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, they  are  going-  .so  fa.st  here  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  up.  A  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Will  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  offer  some  amend- 
ments to  some  of  these  items  \\hich  the 
Clerk  has  already  pussed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  stat^ 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  cannot  return 
to  a  section  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
an  amendment.  The  gentleman  may 
offer  an  amendment  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  reading  of  each  paragraph. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
gentleman  might  return  to  these  items 
by  unanimous  consent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent. 


Mr.  TABER.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  try  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  thank  him  for 
his  cooperation,  but  we  nave  been  go:.ng 
so  fast  here,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up. 
I  undersUnd  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  get  this  through  pretty  quick,  but  we 
are  reading  only  three  or  four  wordf  in 
every  section.  That  is  common  pract.ce, 
but  we  are  going  too  fast  here.  We  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  any  qucs- 
tion.s  that  way  about  this  bill.  Whj.t  I 
want  to  know  is.  Do  I  wait  until  he  rei5 
throv^^  thc.<-,c .sections? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  nay 
seek  recognition  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
rcad'n'r  ^f  each  paragraph. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
n-an.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  tune  to  in- 
quire of  the  chairman  of  the  ccmmit.tee 
about  the  appropriation  recommeiraed 
for  the  Public  Libraiw.  The  committee 
recommends  r.n  appropriation  of 
$3,030,000.  and,  acco-ding  to  the  report. 
that  Is  pn  increase  of  $228,000  over  the 
am(">ur.t  appropriated  for  the  fi.scal  >ear 
1961.  The  report  s.iys  that  a  majority 
of  the  increase  is  to  fund  the  fuU-jear 
cost  of  two  new  branch  libraries.  Where 
do  I  find  that  in  the  bill'  The  comriit- 
tec  lias  rev.ritten  the  bill,  changed  the 
format  of  it.  and  I  am  trying  to  locate 
where  this  item  is  in  the  bill.  To  which 
figure  shall  I  address  myself? 

Mr  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  talking  about  the  repor:  or 
the  bill' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,  I  want  to 
kniiw  where  the  item  for  the  Public  Li- 
brai-v  is  in  the  bill,  this  particular  :tem 
of  $228,000, 

Mr.  RABAUT.  That  comes  under  the 
item  called  General  Operating  Exper.ses; 
page  3.  line  18.  The  figure  is  $15,356,600. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  r(?fers 
to  the  Washington  Board  of  Tiade. 
$15,356,600.  which  has  been  amended  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  figure  the  ge;-itle- 
man  just  quoted  includes  fimds  for  the 
Library. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this: 
In  Missouri  it  is  custcmary  for  public 
libraries  to  be  supported  by  spi?cific 
taxes.  In  other  words,  in  my  home  city, 
and  in  my  home  county,  the  people  tax 
themselves  if  they  want  a  library.  Has 
the  committee  explored  the  feasibility  of 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
financing  their  libraries  by  a  specilic  li- 
brary tax? 

Mr.  RABAUT  That  is  a  matt(?r  of 
legislation  which  should  go  to  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committee.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  matter. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  As  far  aa  the 
gentleman  knows,  there  has  been  no  dis- 
cu'^-sion  about  that? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
di.'^cussion  about  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  This  is.  just 
one  instance  of  several  where  I  think  If 
the  people  of  the  Distxict  of  Columbia 
want  to  enjoy  certain  privileges,  such 
as  libraries,  parks,  or  recreation,  they 
should  have  the  privilege  and  responsi- 
bility of  voting  for  those  services  and 


also  the  privilege  of  approving  taxes  to 
pay  for  them. 

Mr  RABAUT.  Why  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman suggest  the  Missouri  system  to 
the  proper  legislative  committee? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouii.  The  rtason 
I  do  not  do  that  is  because  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
the  authority  now  to  do  these  thing.'= 
The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  the  authority  to  set  the 
tax  rat*  For  the  past  several  years  I 
have  read  in  the  reports  that  the  Di.'^trict 
Commissioners  are  always  promising 
that  thpy  are  going  to  look  into  the 
matter  of  increasing  the  local  tax  rate 
When  I  came  to  Concress  in  1949.  I  think 
the  local  tax  rate  was  $2.10. 

Furthermore,  the  local  tax  rate  at  that 
tiiTie  in  my  home  community  was  close 
to  $7     In  my  home  community  we  as- 
sessed on  approximately  30  percent  of 
valuation,    whereas    the    assessment    in 
the  District   of  Columbia  at  that   time 
V  as    approximately     50    percent.     The 
]ieople  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
never  paid  their  fair  share  of  the  taxes. 
They  have  looked  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  and   to  the  Federal   contribution 
for  taking  care  of  all  of  the  facilities 
thp.t  in  other  communities  are  financed 
out  of  special  tax  levies.    That  is  why 
I   am  ifoing  to  vote  against  the  entire 
bill.     While   I   agree   that   the   Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility.  I  feel 
that  the  contribution  approved  by  Con- 
gress   should    be    in    proportion    to    the 
responsibility   accepted  by  the  taxpay- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on 
the    ba.sis    of    the    present    assessment 
should  be  not  less  than  $3.  as  compared 
with  the  $2.30  which  is  presently  levied. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tent  the   District  Commissioners  fulfill 
the  commitment  they  have  made  to  this 
committee. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Ch£urman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  wa.>  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  but  I  have 
reservations  on  certain  points.  One  of 
these  is  so  compelling  that  I  feel  obliged 
to  make  a  special  note  of  it.  The  sum 
of  $103,000  and  $108,000  have  been 
stricken  from  the  budgets  of  the  fire 
and  police  departments  respectively. 
This  virtually  terminate  the  operations 
of  the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Sur- 
geons. 

The  committee  comments  that  the 
District  spent  $12  million  in  1961  to 
operate  the  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  $12.5  million  is  being 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal 
year  1962.  It  is  implied  that  this  sum 
is  sufficient  for  hospitalization  and 
medical  treatment  of  poUce  and  fire  de- 
partment personnel. 

With  due  respect  to  the  committee.  I 
think  that  this  is  an  assumption  that 
may  have  serious  consequences  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  can  affect  the 
operation  of  District  of  Coliunbia  Gen- 
eral  Hospital   and  it  can  have  a  real 
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impact  on  the  morale  of  the  police  and 
fire  departments. 

If  this  budget  cut  is  made,  we  shall 
create  an  immediate  responsibility  to 
set  up  new  administrative  procedures  to 
take  over  the  duties  that  have  been  dis- 
charged in  the  past  by  the  Board  of 
Police  and  Fire  Surgeons. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  8072) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri)  there  were — ayes  52,  noes  8. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ATOMIC       ENERGY       COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution.  House  Resolution  362, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7576)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.    At 


the  conclxislon  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted. 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  EIJLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Avery]  and  at  this  time  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  362 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7576,  a  bill  to  authoi'ize  appropriation.s 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1962  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  bill  will  be  explained  in  detail  by 
the  distinguished  ge:itleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiFiELDl,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  which  reported  thi.s  bill 
when  the  House  goes  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

This  bill  authorizes  funds  for  plant 
and  facility  acquisition  and  con.stiuction 
during  the  fiscal  year  1962.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  these  projects  are  nece.^sary  in 
order  for  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  rap- 
idly occurring  developments  in  the 
atomic  energy  field.  They  will  ino  ea.'^e 
our  knowledge  of  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary applications  of  the  atom  through 
the  building  and  improving  of  reactors, 
accelerators,  wcapon.s.  and  research  lab- 
oratories. 

There  are  10  sections  of  the  bill. 

Section  101  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  sum  of  $226,440,000  for  new 
construction  projects  during  fi.scal  year 
1962.  The  sum  authorized  will  be  used  to 
provide  funds  for  40  line  item  projects  in 
the  following  categories:  First,  special 
nuclear  materials;  second,  atomic  weap- 
ons; third,  reactor  development;  fourth. 
physical  research;  fifth,  biology  and 
medicine;  and  sixth,  community. 

Also  included  in  this  section  is  a  sub- 
section concerning  general  plant  projects 
which  provides  for  mlscellancou.s  minor 
construction  items. 

The  $226,440,000  amount  authorized  in 
section  101  compares  with  $211,476,000 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1961  and  $227.- 
580,000  requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  this  bill. 

Sections  102  through  106  of  the  bill 
contain  provisions  identical  or  similar  to 
coiresponding  sections  in  previous 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  .Authoriza- 
tion Acts. 

Section  102  sets  forth  certain  cost  limi- 
tations on  the  initiation  of  projects. 

Section  103  authorizes  appropriations 
for  advance  planning,  construction  de- 
sign, and  architectural  services. 

Section  104  provides  funds  for  the  re- 
storing and  replacing  of  plants  or  fa- 
cilities destroyed  or  otherwise  seriously 
damaged. 

Section  105  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
currently  available  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  106  permits  substitutions  to  be 
made  for  certain  specified  projects  in  this 


act  if  the  new  project  is  essential  to  the 
common  deferise  and  security,  required 
by  changes  in  weapon  characteristics  or 
weapon  logistic  operations,  and  if  its 
estimated  cost  does  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  original  project. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  amends  last 
years  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Au- 
thorization Act — Public  Law  86-457 — by 
increasing  the  total  sum  authorized  from 
$211,476,000  to  $338,476,000.  This  ad- 
ditional authorization  reflects  an  addi- 
tional $111  million  authorized  for  the 
Stanford  linear  electron  accelerator  and 
an  additional  $16  million  to  cover  cer- 
tain increased  costs  and  the  addition  of 
test  loops  to  the  advance  test  reactor  at 
Idaho  Falls.  The  linear  electron  accel- 
erator will  promote  research  in  the  field 
of  high  energy  physics.  Qualified  sci- 
entists throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  world,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Stan- 
ford faculty,  will  be  able  to  use  this  re- 
.search  tool  to  explore  ever  .smaller  di- 
mensions of  the  atom.  Last  year  the 
committee  authorized  $3  million  for  de- 
.sign  and  engineering  studies  on  the 
accelerator  in  lieu  of  authorizing  the  full 
coii.struction  authorization  on  the  basis 
that  further  study  of  cost  data  was  re- 
quired. This  study  has  been  completed 
and  the  committee  now  endorses  going 
ahead  with  the  full  project. 

Section  108  of  the  bill  amends  var- 
ious prior  year  authorization  acts  by 
re.scmdmg  certain  projects  which  are  no 
longer  considered  neces.sary  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  A  total  of 
eight  projects  amounting  to  $19,027,000 
will  be  rescinded. 

Section  109  concerns  the  cooperative 
power  reactor  demonstration  program. 
In  .subsection  lat  the  date  for  approv- 
ing projects  under  the  third  round  of 
the  program  is  extended  from  June  30, 
1961.  to  June  30.  1962.  Subsection  ib> 
authorizes  an  additional  $7  million 
funds  and  $5  million  waiver  of  use 
charge  authority  for  use  in  the  coop- 
eiative  power  reactor  program.  The 
ComniKssion  is  further  authorized  to  use 
an  additional  $7  million  for  research 
and  development  assistance  in  suppoi't- 
ing  unsolicited  projects  from  the  utility 
industry.  Subsection  ici  provides  that 
the  Commission  may  use  funds  pre- 
viou.sly  authorized  in  the  cooperative 
liower  program  for  a  cooperative  ar- 
ranirement  with  the  Dairyland  Power 
Cooperative  and  the  AUis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Co.  for  a  boiling  water 
reactor  designated  as  the  La  Cro.s.se  boil- 
inu  water  reactor. 

Section  110  of  the  bill  relates  to  the 
disposition  of  electric  energy  produced 
during  the  operating  life  of  the  electric 
generating  facilities  at  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor,  Hanford.  Wash.,  con- 
structed under  subsection  101(a)  of  the 
bill.  Section  110  also  provides  for  the 
allocation  of  costs  to  the  electric  energy 
production. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  project  to  provide  electric  generating 
facilities  for  the  new  production  reactor 
in  the  amount  of  $95  million  is  the  only 
project  in  this  bill  which  is  the  subject 
of  any  considerable  controversy.  The 
Joint  Committee  reported  each  project 
in  the  bill  favorably.  With  regard  to  the 
authorization  for  the  Hanford  project, 
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however,  five  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee have  dissented  and  submitted 
separate  views  which  are  contained  in 
House  Report  562. 

HANFORD    POWER    NEEDED    IN    NORTHWEST 

The  power  from  the  Hanford  reactor 
electric  generating  facilities  definitely 
appears  to  be  needed  in  the  Northwest. 
Finding  a  market  for  it  apparently  will 
be  no  problem  whatsoever.  Claims  by 
opponents  of  this  project  that  there  is 
no  need  for  the  power  do  not  appear  to 
be  well  founded. 

In  1960,  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration put  on  the  market  150,000  kilo- 
watts of  firm  power.  That  was  the  first 
offering  of  firm  power  to  industry  by 
Bonneville  in  7  years.  If  there  was  any 
surplus"  of  firm  power  in  the  Northwest, 
as  the  opponents  of  the  Hanford  power 
facilities  now  claim.  Bonneville  would 
have  had  difficulty  in  1960 — hardly  a 
boom  year — in  di.spo.sing  of  that  150.000 
kilowatts. 

However,  quite  the  opposite  happened. 
Bonneville  received  inquiries  from 
Northwest  industry  totaling  900,000  kilo- 
watts— six  times  the  amount  of  firm 
power  it  had  available.  This  recent  ex- 
perience clearly  demonstrates  that  in- 
dustry in  the  Northwest  is  more  than 
ready  to  purchase  large  amounts  of  ad- 
ditional firm  power  from  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  whenever  it  is  of- 
fered. 

Failure  to  approve  the  Hanford  power 
facilities  not  only  would  mean  the  total 
waste  of  enormous  amomits  of  reactor 
heat.  It  also  would  force  Bonneville  to 
continue  to  waste  $7  million  worth  of 
hydropower  per  year. 

Right  now.  Bonne\ille  is  running  water 
over  the  dams  because  it  cannot  assure 
prospective  purchasei's  that  the  power 
which  this  water  could  produce  will  be 
available  for  more  than  about  3  years. 
This  wasted  water  is  enough  to  generate 
400.000  kilowatts  of  electricity. 

If  Bonneville  knew  that  the  Hanford 
power  facilities  were  going  to  come  on 
the  line  in  late  1964.  it  could  sell  this 
400.000  kilowatts  immediately  to  industry 
as  firm  power.  The  contracts  would  be 
covered  for  the  first  several  years  by  the 
water  now  going  down  the  Columbia  im- 
used,  and  then  picked  up  near  the  end  of 
1964  by  the  new  production  reactor  pow- 
erplant  when  it  came  on  the  line.  This 
would  increase  the  revenues  going  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  by  $7  million  per  year. 
beginning  almost  immediately. 

In  other  words,  the  U.S.  Treasury  will 
receive  additional  income  of  at  least  $14 
million  before  the  Hanford  power  facili- 
ties ever  go  into  operation  if  we  approve 
the  project  and  appropriate  the  funds 
to  get  it  started. 

The  minority  report  quotes  statements 
from  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion annual  rei>ort  for  1960  that  Bon- 
neville "finds  itself  in  a  period  of  sur- 
plus power"  and  that  planned  projects 
will  meet  estimated  "normal"  needs 
through  1970.  These  statements  were 
made  by  oflBcials  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration who  seem  to  have  taken 
a  negative  view  toward  the  potential  for 
industrial  growth  and  development  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  These  are  defi- 
nitely not  the  views  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 


ministration nor  of  Mr.  Charles  Luce, 
the  new  Bonneville  Administrator. 

I  have  cited  the  experience  of  last  year 
when  Bonneville's  offering  of  firm  power 
to  industry  was  greatly  oversubscribed. 
Bonneville  is  still  receiving  inquiries 
from  industry  in  the  Northwest  for  more 
power.  Several  industrial  firms  have  in- 
dicated they  will  expand  their  facilities 
in  an  area  where  unemployment  is  now 
8  to  9  percent,  if  the  reactor  power  proj- 
ect is  approved. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
is  so  certain  a  market  for  the  Hanford 
power  that  it  will  accept  full  responsibil- 
ity for  repaying  out  of  its  total  power 
revenues  the  entire  Hanford  power  in- 
vestment with  interest,  plus  operating 
costs,  over  the  life  of  the  plant.  This 
will  be  done  with  no  adverse  effects  on 
the  Bonneville  rates. 

The  U.S.  Treasury,  therefore,  is  posi- 
tively assured  of  repayment  of  this  in- 
vestment, with  interest. 

Without  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  the 
country  will  get  an  addtional  800,000  to 
900.000  kilowatts  of  low-cost  power  ca- 
pacity, plus  the  benefits  of  prestige  and 
experience  which  will  come  from  operat- 
ing by  far  the  world's  largest  atomic 
powerplant.  To  turn  down  this  project 
would  mean  an  unforgivable  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  resources. 

Tlie  electric  energy  generating  facili- 
ties for  the  Hanford  new  production  re- 
actor represents  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  capture  for  the  American  r>eople  some 
peacetime  returns  on  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars they  have  poured  into  the  atomic 
energy  program.  I  urge  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
amendment  to  delete  the  project. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  extensive 
hearings  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  in  which  every  project 
and  provision  of  the  bill  was  considered 
as  well  as  possible  revisions.  The  appro- 
priations authorized  in  the  bill  appear 
to  have  been  wisely  and  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, and  it  appears  that  they  are  es- 
sential to  security  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  nuclear  technology. 

The  appropriations  here  to  be  author- 
ized are  designed  to  advance  knowledge 
of  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  both  for 
weapons,  and  for  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  stated.  House  Resolution 
362  makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  7576,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  Certainly  it  is 
necessary  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Conmiission. 

I  am  not  going  to  address  myself  to 
the  technical  aspects  of  this  legislation; 
that  will  be  amply  debated  tomorrow 
when  the  bill  is  before  us,  but  I  do  want 
to  point  out  for  your  consideration  the 
inclusion  in  this  authorization  of  au- 
thority for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion ti)  become  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  public  power  by  a  nuclear  reactor. 
From  my  viewpoint,  at  least,  we  are  not 
merely  considering  the  authorization 
here  this  afternoon,  we  are  not  merely 


considering  the  additional  $95  million 
that  is  herein  authorized  for  the  Atomic 
Energj'  Commission  to  become  engaged 
in  the  production  of  public  p>ower.  but 
the  main  decision  is  a  f>olicy  decision 
which  will  be  made  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  tomorrow  afternoon.  Basic 
poUcy  is  going  to  b^  established  when 
this  bill  is  debated  tomorrow.  We  are 
going  to  decide  tomorrow  afternoon, 
even  though  it  is  in  a  small  way,  basi- 
cally whether  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission shall  be  f>ermitted  to  become 
engaged  in  the  production  of  public 
power.  Or  should  power  production  from 
atomic  energy  be  left  to  the  resources  of 
private  enterprise? 

To  me  that  is  a  major  decision,  and 
it  will  be  debated  probably  throughout 
the  years  to  follow  our  decision  tomor- 
row, as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  been  debated  ever  since  that  act 
v\as  passed  in  1933. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  not  only  is  this  project  involved 
in  public  power,  but  even  anticipating, 
openly  anticipating  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  as  a  precedent,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  quoted  in 
this  morning's  newspaper  with  regard  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  President  is  further  quoted  as  sug- 
gesting experiments  in  conjunction  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  de- 
velop cheaper  p>ower  atomic  energy  at 
rates  which  will  make  it  competitive. 
That  suggestion  was  made  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  TVA.  You  see  what  we  are 
getting  into  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular item  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  what  he  has  said  to  the  House, 
and  I  am  going  to  quote  further  from 
that  same  article  I  think  he  was  quoting 
from,  this  morning's  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

I  would  like  to  say  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  strange  and  similar  overtones  in  the 
committee  report  that  come  with  this 
bill  today,  and  that  found  in  the  record 
of  the  debate  and  the  committee  report 
that  accompanied  the  bill  authorizing 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  back  in 
1933.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  logical,  there- 
fore, to  conclude  that  we  are  employing 
the  same  distorted  logic  to  justify  this 
authorization,  as  we  employed  distorted 
logic  when  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity was  originally  authorized.  We  can 
further  conclude,  then,  that  the  author- 
ity that  is  herein  proposed  for  the  State 
of  Washington  could  someday  resemble 
in  many  respects  the  monstrosity,  in  my 
opinion,  that  has  developed  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Tennessee  VaDey  area.  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  natural  they  should  defend 
the  preferential  customer  status  tliat 
has  developed  in  that  area.  Subsidized 
electric  power  has  evolved  that  naturally 
is  attractive  to  industry  and  to  their 
consumers,  cheap  electrical  energy.     I 
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can  understand  why  the  Members  repre- 
senting the  great  Northwest  would  also 
favor  this  legislation  which  initially 
authorizes  the  subsidized  production  of 
electric  power  from  nuclear  sources. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  you  gentlemen 
who  represent  those  two  respective  areas. 
But  I  think  it  is  our  responsibility,  those 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  repre- 
sent the  taxpaying  areas  that  pay  the 
Federal  cost  to  subsidize  these  areas,  to 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  urge  that  no  further  preferential 
areas  be  created.  If  we  in  the  non- 
benefiting  areas  have  to  provide  our 
own  energy  and  our  own  costs,  borne 
entirely  by  the  consumers.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  apply  that  same 
formula  to  all  competing  areas  within 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  what  is 
happening  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  In  the  authorizing  language 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as 
stated  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  the 
primary  objective  of  the  Authority  was 
to  fully  develop  the  water  resources  of 
that  area  for  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol. The  manufacture  of  electrical 
energy  was  to  be  incidental  to  the  proj- 
ect. I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  power  has  be- 
come the  dominant  function  of  the 
Authority. 

Prom  the  cost  point  of  view,  this  i.s 
what  has  happened:  The  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  have  contributed  $2 
billion  into  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 
and  as  of  today  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  money  will  be  repaid. 

What  was  the  effect  on  individual 
States?  Just  as  a  sample,  it  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  The  taxpayers  of  Kansas 
have  contributed  $20  million  toward  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  New  York  a  mere  S275 
million,  nearby  Virginia,  S35  million, 
Texas,  $85  million,  and  the  State  of 
Florida,  $50  million. 

That  may  not  be  so  bad.  Maybe  we 
have  learned  to  adjust  to  that  situation, 
those  of  us  representing  the  nonbene- 
fiting  taxpayers.  We  have  not  approved 
but  it  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay. 

The  discouraging  thing  is  this:  In  this 
year's  Public  Works  appropriation  bill 
there  has  been  recommended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  by  the  adminis- 
tration an  item  of  832  million  to  further 
develop  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority. 
Now,  I  was  not  so  much  surprised 
about  that  until  this  morning  I  read  in 
the  New  York  Times  where  just  yester- 
day, if  you  please,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  armounced  they  were  reducing 
the  cost  of  electrical  energy  to  their  cus- 
tomers. Now.  I  ask  you  in  all  fairness. 
Members  of  the  House,  is  it  logical  that 
after  receiving  $2  billion  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  should  come  back  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  $32  million  more 
of  taxpayer  money  from  the  public 
Treasury,  and  by  the  same  token  an- 
nounce to  their  customers  they  were  go- 
ing to  have  a  further  reduced  rate? 

Now,  the  reduction  is  somethmg  like 
this:  For  the  average  farm  or  household 
that  consumes  about  500  kilowatts,  the 
estimated  electrical  energy  bill  for  a 
month  will  go  from  $5.10  down  to  $4.50. 
That  represents  about  an  8-percent  re- 


duction. Now.  this  same  family,  this 
same  consimier  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  who  consumes  500  kilo- 
watts, their  electrical  energy  bill  is 
$14.11.  The  subsidy  is  somewhere  near 
the  difference  in  those  two  amounts  $14. 
and  S4.50.  It  would  seem  to  me  we 
could  further  conclude  that  if  that  pref- 
erential policy  is  to  receive  the  approval 
of  this  body,  probably  a  comparable  dif- 
ferential is  going  to  develop  between  thp 
region  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  other 
self-supporting  non-Federal  power  areas 
throughout  the  United  Stat<>s. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
will  be  an  amendment  offered  tomorrow 
to  delete  from  the  authorization  bill  the 
$95  million  item  to  aco.uire  the  genera- 
tors necessary  to  produce  this  electrical 
energy.  I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
rule  be  adopted  to  make  debate  in  order 
tomorrow,  the  authorization  for  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mis.sion,  but  I  would  further  urge  and. 
more  importantly.  I  think,  urtje  the 
Members  to  consider  very  seriously  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  a  member  of 
the  joint  committee  from  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  which  will  merely  delete  this  $95 
million  from  the  bill.  It  will  have  no 
adverse  effect  on  the  other  well -sup- 
ported items  in  the  authorization,  and  I 
think  thereby  we  may  preserve  at  Iea.«t 
another  field  of  endeavor  toward  j^rivate 
enterprise. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Holifield). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  ihe  Record  and 
to  inrlude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requeit  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Sp'^aker.  the 
contention  that  this  bill  raises  a  new 
Question  on  the  policy  of  generating  or 
disposing  of  electric  energy  from  an 
atomic  reactor  is  of  course  in  error,  .sec- 
tion 44  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
established  such  policy  7  years  ago. 

The  minority  refiort  states  that: 

The  project  raises  import.-jnt  questions  of 
law  and  policy  a.s  to  the  proper  role  of  the 
AEC.  which  must  be  resolved  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  minority  also  states  that : 

The  Commission  can  hardly  be  considered 
to  be  doing  anything  else  but  selling  'energy 
for  commercial  vise." 

The  minority  also  claims  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  electric  power  is  not  in- 
cident to  operation  of  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities  or  the  operation  of 
production  facilities  contemplated  by  the 
act. 

Let  us  look  to  see  what  questions  of  law 
or  policy  this  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
resolve. 

On  the  question  of  law,  it  should  be 
clear  that  section  44  authorizes  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  power  as  an  incident 
to  the  use  of  AEC  production  facilities. 

The  committee  report  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  makes  clear  that  if 
the  Congress  authorizes  the  construction 
of  electric  generating  facilities,  the  AEC 
will  be  able  to  operate  those  facilities. 


This  bill  clearly  authorizes  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  electric 
generating  facilities  in  question. 

The  minority  itself  admits  this  propo- 
sition when  it  says: 

It  Is  not  being  argued  that  the  generation 
of  such  energy  would  be  Illegal  since  this 
bill  IS  intended  to  provide  adequate  authori- 
zation. 

It  is  therefore  amply  clear  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  minority  that  no  questions 
of  law  are  pre.sented  by  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

Now.  turning  to  the  questions  of  pol- 
icy the  minority  contends  that  the  ques- 
tion to  be  resolved  is  whether  "the  AEC 
is  to  take  its  place  alongside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  TVA  as  a  major 
producer  of  Government-generated  elec- 
trical power."  At  the  outset,  the  record 
should  be  set  clear.  This  project  is  not 
a  precedent,  it  is  not  a  yardstick  type 
of  proqram  for  Government-sponsored 
power  production,  and  it  is  not  a  "foot 
in  the  door""  for  Government  in  private 
enterprise. 

This  question  was  specifically  di-scussed 
at  the  hearings  on  the  AEC  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Congressman  Hosmer.  on  May 
18  m  the  course  of  the  hearings,  asked 
Mr  Luce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  whether 
he  vefiarded  this  plant  as  a  precedent  for 
other  kinds  of  steamplants  in  the  Bonne- 
ville area.    Mr,  Luce  replied: 

We  do  not  regard  thi.s  as  a  precedent  for 
anything.  You  have  a  iinique  problem  here 
of  heat  or  steam  energy  that  is  either  going 
to  be  wasted  or  used. 

Mr  Hosmer  pursued  this  line  of  ques- 
tioning further  by  asking  Mr.  Luce  the 
following  question: 

In  other  words,  this  Is  entirely  separate. 
different,  divorced  from  any  other  argument 
we  may  have  over  BPA  applications  to  power 
from  steam   capacity,  is   th.it   right? 

Mr   Luce  replied: 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is      Yes 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  .sit- 
uation with  re.^pect  to  the  Hanford  plant 
IS  unique.  It  would  be  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant, as  pointed  out  by  the  BPA 
Administrator,  to  use  the  heat  from  this 
reactor  merely  to  warm  up  the  Columbia 
River,  when  it  could  be  put  to  use  to  gen- 
erate needed  electrical  energy  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis.  It  coidd  not  be  more  clear 
that  this  authorization  is  not  a  precedent 
for  the  further  development  of  Govern- 
ment-built steam  '-venerating  plants 

The  minority  is  right  in  stating  that 
this  authorization  does  present  an  im- 
portant question  of  policy,  but  the  ques- 
tion IS  not  whether  the  AEC  is  to  become 
another  TVA.  The  question  is  rather 
shall  we  permit  the  waste  of  our  natural 
resources  or  utilize  tho.se  resource*  intel- 
ligently to  generate  needed  electrical 
ener,yy  on  an  economic  basis. 

THE  COAL  INDUSTRY.  ATOMIC  POWER,  AND 
THE  NEW  PRODVCTION  REACTOR  ELECTRIC 
GENERATING     FACILITIES     AT     HANFORD.     WASH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  various  allegations  have 
been  made  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
proix),sed  electric  generating  facilities  for 
the  Hanford  new  production  reactor  on 
the  coal  industry.  Back  of  this  question 
lies  the  alleged  problem  of  competition 
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between  atomic  power  and  the  coal 
industry. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
statement  showing  that  atomic  energy 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  boon 
to  the  coal  industry.  The  facts  are  that 
AEC  atomic  installations  are  enormous 
consumers  of  coal  for  their  huge  electric 
power,  space  heating,  and  chemical  proc- 
essing requirements. 

AEC    Coal    and    Electric    Consumption 

Portsmoutli.  Ohio,  plant  (1.900  megawatts 
from  OVEC).  7  million   tons  per  year. 

Paducah.  Ky  ,  plant  (2.130  megawatts 
from  EEI  and  TVA  i .  7.570,000  tons  per  year. 

Otik  Ridge.  Tenn  .  plant   (1.765  megawatts 
from  TVA).  5.580,000  tons  per  year. 
.  Total.   5.795.0O0   kilowatts. 

ToUil,  20,150,000   tons  per  year  of  coal. 

The  carload  equivalent  of   the  above  coal 
cuusumpllon  Is: 
Ciirloads    (55    tons    per    carload):         Per  day 

Portsmouth    349 

Paducah    377 

Oak    Ridge 278 

Total.. - 1,004 

Hanford  plutonltmi  plant  (for  space  heat- 
ing and  chemical  processing'),  300,000  tons 
per  year  of  coal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  statement  on  the  relation  of 
the  Hanford  reactor  electric  generating 
facilities  and  the  development  of  coal  re- 
sources in  the  Northwest.  You  will  note 
that  the  Northwest  uses  very  little  coal, 
and  the  Hanford  installation  itself  is  the 
biggest  user.  In  tlie  future,  the  use  of 
coal  cannot  support  the  major  power  re- 
quirements of  the  area. 

Hanford  Reactor  and  Development  of  Coal 
Resources  in  the  Northwest 

The  Hanford  reactor  will  have  practically 
no  effect  on  the  development  of  coal  re- 
sources in  the  West  group  area  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Coal  uses  In  the  Northwest  have  always 
been  very  small  and  for  industrial  purposes 
the  use  of  coal  has  virtually  disappeared 
since  natural  gas  was  brought  into  the  re- 
gion. The  following  apjjcars  on  page  48  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  report 
"Water  Resource  Development — <;olumbla 
River  Basin." 

"regional  fuel  deficiency 

"The  region  imports  nearly  all  of  Its  fuel, 
and  Imported  oil  has  been  the  principal  fuel 
source  for  both  industrial  and  residential 
use  during  the  past  15  years.  Coal  fields  in 
the  area  are  generally  of  a  low  grade  and 
their  extensive  use  must  await  demands  war- 
ranting introduction  of  large-scale  modern 
mining  methods.  Manufactured  pas  has 
been  used  for  residential  heating  and  cook- 
ing for  years  but  natural  gas  which  enjoys 
a  more  favorable  competitive  positi^in  with 
electricity  and  oil  has  been  available  only 
f-lnce  1956  when  a  pipeline  to  the  area  was 
completed.  The  heating  plants  of  many  of  the 
older  residences  and  some  of  the  steam-elec- 
tric plants  were  designed  to  burn  sawdust 
and  other  lumber  mill  wastes,  but  increased 
timber  waste  utilization  In  recent  years  has 
largely  eliminated  this  source  and  plants 
have  been  converted   to  other  fuels.'" 

Coal  deposits  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  primarily  of  the  bituminous  and  sub- 
bituminous  variety  and  are  located  princi- 
pally in  the  Coos  Bay  area  of  Oregon,  the 
Longvlew-Chehalls  and  Kittitas  County  (cen- 
tral) areas  of  Washington.  The  only  mines 
now  operating  are  those  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  In  central  Washington  and  they 
employ  between  110  to  120  people.  The  out- 
put of  the  mines  Is  approximately  150.000 
tons  per  year.     The  major  customer  for  this 


coal  is  the  AEC's  Hanford  site  itself  which 
tises  It  for  chemical  processing  and  space 
heating.  Another  major  user  of  this  coal 
Is  the  cement  Industry.  It  is  understood 
that  If  these  mines  were  to  be  closed,  it 
would  not  be  economical  to  reopen  them 
again. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  some  of  the  local 
coal  deixjslts  will  be  developed  for  power  use 
when  it  Is  economical  to  do  so.  The  coal 
reserve  In  the  central  Washington  area  Is 
such  that  It  could  only  support  about  750 
mw  of  Bteampower.  The  employment  of 
mining  people  at  that  time  would  Increase 
to  about  300  to  400  in  the  Kittitas  County 
area.  This  is  not  expected  to  occur  to  any 
subsianlial  degree  before  the  period  begin- 
ning about  1970-75.  Up  to  that  time  eco- 
nomical hydro  will  be  available  to  meet  load 
growth  of  the  region.  After  that  period  load 
growth  will  have  to  be  met  from  thermal 
S'.urce'.  By  that  time,  annual  regional 
p  iwcr  load  growth  will  be  In  the  ordf^r  of  the 
s'./e  of  tlic  new  production  reactor.  Inclu- 
sion of  the  new  production  reactor  as  a  re- 
source at  this  time,  therefore,  would  have 
only  about  a  1-year  effect  on  development 
of  co.ll  resources. 

As  a  matter  of  further  Interest.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1959.  th»  Chief  Engineer  of  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  advised  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  follows: 

"Tlie  Pacific  Northwest  ha«  relatively 
meager  fossil  fuel  supplies.  There  are  some 
economical  coalfields  but  they  probably 
would  not  support  more  than  1  or  2  million 
kilowatts  of  capacity.  After  such  a  steam 
development,  the  area  would  have  to  import 
furls.  wheTbcr  they  be  coal,  oil.  or  gas." 

The  aho\c  is  printed  on  page  180  of  Joint 
Coinmr.lee  on  Atomic  Energy  committee 
print  March  1961.  If  2  million  kilowatts  of 
ste.im  p'^wer  are  generated  from  local  coals 
this  wou'.d  only  Uike  care  of  about  3  years 
load  growth.  The  other  coal  deposits  to 
mako  \ip  this  amount  In  the  northwest 
rou'd  »>e  Ftnp  mined.  (Strip  mining  re- 
quires frwer  employees  than  underground 
mining.) 

Numerous  consulting  firms  have  been  con- 
tacting the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion over  the  past  6  years  In  connection  with 
the  development  of  vast  deposits  of  high 
quality  in  the  Alberta,  Canada,  coal  fields. 
These  deposits  are  located  primarily  In  the 
Livingston  Range  district  of  Alberta.  From 
di.'^cu.islons  held  with  these  consultants  it 
Is  believed  that  only  the  coal  depasits  In 
central  Washington  and  Coos  Bay,  Oreg., 
will  be  developed  economically  In  the  U.S. 
portion  of  the  West  group  area  and  the  next 
most  economical  source  of  fossil  fuel  for 
power  wc'Uld  likely  come  from  the  Alberta 
fields.  Reports  to  date  Indicate  that  steam 
plant.s  Could  be  installed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Alberta  mines;  power  would  be  generated 
at  that  point,  and  delivered  to  the  U.S. 
bijrder  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  an  address  last  year  by  AECs 
Director  of  Reactor  Development  on  the 
effect  of  atomic  pow-er  on  the  demand 
for  coal.  This  statement  shows  that 
atomic  power  will  only  supplement  the 
additional  demand  for  energy  in  the 
years  ahead. 

NucLFAR  Power's  Effect  on  the  Demand  for 
Coal 

(Remarks  prepared  by  Frank  K.  Plttman. 
Director,  Division  of  Reactor  Develop- 
ment. U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for 
presentation  at  1960  coal  convention  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa..  May  9,  1960)  ' 
It  Is  with  a  certain  degree  of  trepidation 

that  I  face  this  audience  to  talk  ab<5ut  the 

nptlonal    effort    to    develop    the    atom    as    a 
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source  of  energy  and  about  the  possible  im- 
pact of  this  effort  on  the  coal  Indtistry.  I 
am  very  grateful,  however,  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  since  In  a 
very  real  sense  I  believe  we  are  working 
toward  a  common  objective — I.e.,  assurance 
of  adequate  low-cost  energy  resources  for  the 
future. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  establish 
a  credl".  in  your  book  for  myself  and  the 
atom  by  reminding  you  that  the  tremendous 
quantities  of  electric  power  used  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  material — which  can  be 
used  for  weapons  and  for  nuclear  power — re- 
quire approximately  21  million  tons  of  coal 
annually.  The  Commission  therefore, 
through  the  utilities  that  provide  It  the 
].  .v.-er.  is  your  industry's  biggest  customer 
If  'vover.  I  can  well  imagine  that  in  spite  of 
this  credit  the  coal  Industry  as  a  whole  is 
somewhat  uneasy  about  the  development  if 
tJie  atom  as  a  source  of  power,  and  about 
the  possibility  which  is  so  often  expressed. 
that  nuclear  energy  can  make  great  Inroads 
on  your  largest  market — the  electric  utility 
industry. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  today  to  try  to  tell 
ycu  thpt  nuclear  fission  will  not  take  its 
place  as  an  Important  energy  source  of  the 
future.  To  do  so  would  Indicate  that  I  have 
no  faith  in  the  extensive  nuclear  energy  de- 
velopment program.  I  do  have  faith  in  our 
program.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  nu- 
clear fuels  it  win  bring  to  the  people  of 
this  country  and  to  the  world  will  supple- 
ment existing  fuels  rather  than  replace 
them.  The  word  "supplement"  is,  in  my 
mind,  the  key  word  to  any  discussion  of  the 
impact  of  nuclear  energy  on  the  coal  In- 
dustry. 

To  develop  this  theme,  let  me  first  say  a 
few  words  about  our  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment program.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  development,  use,  and  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  should,  among  other 
things,  be  directed  so  as  to  Improve  the 
gciitral  welfare"  and  "increase  the  standard 
of  living,"  It  Is  generally  accepted  that 
this  policy  calls  for  the  development  of 
atomic  technology  to  the  point  where  energy, 
particularly  electrical  energy,  can  be  pro- 
duced from  nuclear  reactions  at  costs  gen- 
erally competitive  with  thf-  cost  of  energy 
produced  from  fofsll  fuels.  Other  consid- 
erations of  national  policy,  such  as  the  Im- 
portance of  achieving  natioiial  technological 
preeminence,  argue  for  the  same  develop- 
r^ent.  Tliercfore.  it  has  repeatedly  been 
aflQrmed  at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
m*ent  that  a  vigorous  nuclear  power  program 
should  be  undertaken. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  wth  sig- 
nificant collaboration  by  Industry,  has  been 
pursuing  such  a  development  program  on  a 
formalized  basis  since  1954.  Tlie  first  5  years 
of  this  effort  were  devoted  to  research  ar;d 
development  and  to  construction  of  exper:- 
mental  plants  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  several  different  technical  approaches  to 
the  production  of  power  from  nuclear  fission 
Using  the  knowledge  gained  In  those  5  years 
we  hav  recently  taken  a  hard  look  at  how 
far  we  have  come  and  how  far  we  still  have 
to  go.  On  the  basis  of  this  appraisal  we 
have  formulated  some  fairly  specific  objec- 
tives and  developed  In  reasonable  detail  a 
program  to  meet  these  objectives 

Two  of  our  objectives  will  be  of  particu- 
lar Interest  to  you.  In  the  first  place,  our 
Immediate  program  Is  aimed  at  reducing  the 
cost  of  nuclear  p)ower  so  that  between  now 
and  1968  at  least  some  utility  executives  can 
make  a  choice  between  nuclear  fuels  and 
fossil  fuels  on  economic  grounds.  We  be- 
lieve this  will  occur  first  In  those  cases  where 
the  plants  will  have  a  capacity  of  300  elec- 
trical megawatts  or  greater  and  where  they 
will  be  located  In  areas  of  the  United  States 
with  high  fossil  fuel  costs.    In  this  context, 
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we  hare  Bomewhat  arbitrarily  defined  a  high 
cost  area  as  oh«  where  the  cost  of  fossil  fxiel 
amounts  to  85  centa  or  more  per  million 
B  t.u.  SecoTKTy.  and  on  a  less  clearly  defined 
time  8Che*Hle,  we  hope  to  bring  a"bout  such 
further  reductions  In  the  cost  of  nuclear 
power  as  win  make  It  competitive  In  smaller 
sized  units  and  over  wider  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  meet  these  o»-^- 
:tves.  What  will  be  the  Inunedlate  and  long- 
range  effect  on  the  coal  Industry? 

In  the  middle  to  late  sixties,  when  we  have 
met  our  objective  of  making  It  possible  for 
utility  companies  to  build  competitive  large 
scale  reactor  powerplants  in  high -cost  areas, 
we  can  assume  that  nuclear  energy  will  be- 
gin to  make  Its  first  real  Impact  on  the  power 
production  scene.  Let  us  examine  what  the 
magnitude  of  this  Impact  may  be. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  even  after 
large  nuclear  plants  become  competitive  with 
conventional  plants  of  similar  size  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  all  utilities  which 
can  use  large  plants  and  which  are  in  high- 
cost  areas  will  immediately  shift  to  nuclear 
plants.  Personal  preferences,  problems  of 
integration  into  overall  systems,  and  other 
factors  which  must  be  considered  In  plant 
selection  undoubtedly  will  mean  that  unless 
the  economic  advantage  of  nuclear  plants 
Is  decisive,  a  certain  portion  of  the  new 
plants  will  continue  to  be  fossil  fueled.  Fur- 
ther, nuclear  plants  will  be  chosen  for  many 
years  to  come  only  to  meet  new  demands. 
I  see  nothing  to  Indicate  that  the  economic 
advantage  of  nuclear  plants  over  fossil  fueled 
plants  will  be  so  great  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture as  to  warrant  prtmnture  scrapping  of 
existing  fossil  plants. 

I  have  Indicated  my  belief  that  nuclear 
plants  will  not  capture  the  entire  market 
In  the  areEis  in  which  they  become  competi- 
tive. There  are  those,  however,  who  are 
more  optimistic  about  the  possibilities  of 
nuclear  popularity.  Let  us  therefore  look 
at  the  potential  areas  that  meet  our  arbitrary 
definition  as  high  cost  fuel  areas  and  also 
have  sufBclently  concentrated  power  dc- 
aiands  to  warrant  the  300,000  to  400,000  kilo- 
watt nuclear  units  which  we  feel  will  first 
be  competitive.  To  begin  with,  only  about 
-20  percent  of  the  Nation's  electrical  energy 
output  is  consumed  in  areas  having  fuel  costs 
higher  than  35  cents  per  million  B.t.u. 
When  the  requirement  of  concentrated  de- 
mand is  added  to  this,  the  total  fraction  of 
the  Nation's  energy  which  can  be  met  by 
nuclear  power,  when  we  have  achieved  our 
fihort-range  objective,  is  rather  severely  lim- 
ited. At  this  time,  only  certain  areas  In 
the  Far  West  and  the  Northeast  can  meet 
the  test,  but  It  is  possible  that  Increased 
fossil  fuel  costs  or  Increased  demand  could 
expand  these  areas  by  the  time  our  de- 
velopmental program  has  achieved  Its  early 
objective. 

During  the  seventies,  when  the  results 
of  our  developmental  program  further  de- 
crease the  cost  of  power  from  large  nuclear 
imlts  and  also  decrease  the  size  of  the  nu- 
clear plants  which  can  compete  with  fossil 
fueled  plants,  the  atom  will  become  a  major 
factor  In  our  power  economy.  I  do  not  en- 
vision any  sharp  discontinuity  In  the  growth 
curve  for  nuclear  power,  but  rather  a  steady 
increase  a>  the  fruits  of  development  bring 
ijver  larger  areas  wltliin  the  range  of  com- 
petitive nuclear  plants. 

I  will  not  attempt  a  quantitative  predic- 
tion of  the  schedule  on  which  nuclear  energy 
v.iU  become  an  important  supplement  to 
iij.ssil  fuels  as  a  national  energy  source. 
Others  with  much  greater  competence  In 
tlie  power  field  have  already  done  this,  and 
I  accept  their  Judgment. 

For  example.  In  a  report  presented  to  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
October  of  1959,  Mr.  Philip  Sporn.  president 
'if    the   American   Electric   Power   Co.,   esti- 


mated that  t)y  1»75,  7  5  percent  of  the  total 
electric -power  ger»eration  wouW  be  nuclear. 
The  Fdlson  Electric  Institute,  In  a  report  to 
the  CXm^reBsion;»l  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  In  January  of  this 
year,  was  In  essential  agreement  with  Mr 
Sporn  in  the  prediction  that  by  1980  about 
8  percent  of  the  capability  of  Investor-owned 
utilities  wouW  be  nuclear 

These  two  estimates,  made  by  experts  In 
the  fie'.d.  are  hftred  on  a  careful  .inalysls  of 
tlte  latest  technical  and  econotnic  dat.i  on 
both  nviclear-  and  fofisil-fiieled  powerplants. 
They  are  probably  much  more  realistic  than 
the  estimates  of  fcevera!  yej<rs  r';u  which  were 
mnde  when  knowledge  of  s<une  of  the  real 
technical  difficulties  of  nuclear-power  pro- 
duction hnd  iK.t  yet  tempered  the  erithu- 
5l?sm  for  nucleiir-powcr  prorpcrts. 

I  think  tliat  tlve  c<)!Kiu.<^iun  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  ft  hnnd  is  timt  tl:e 
growth  of  nuclenr-generated  electric  pviwcr 
during  the  ncx*  15  or  20  years,  while  being 
satisfying  and  at  tim^s  spectacular,  should 
not  C'lnstitute  any  rea'.  tlireat  to  the  fossil- 
fuel  Industrj- 

When  we  look  further  intii  the  future, 
however,  say.  tu  the  year  2000.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  pictur>e  will  be  quite  different  By 
that  time  the  technology  of  nuclear  power 
will  have  advanced  to  a  point  where  nuclear 
plants  will  be  a  major  factor  m  mcet'.n^  the 
electrical  power  needs  of  thl.s  country  and  of 
the  world.  I  f  m  convinced  that  bv  that 
time  a  larere  fraction  of  all  new  peneratlnR 
cap'i'.city  will  iise  nucVar  power  and  that  a 
sizab'e  p-Ttion  of  all  clec^ri-al  pow»r  In  this 
co!intry  will  be  r  e!iprr>ted  UKing  nuclear  fuels. 

Tl-.is  St  ■.tenient.  trrken  by  itself,  could  be 
ci.use  for  concern  by  members  of  your  in- 
dustry There  are.  however,  many  knowl- 
edgeable people  in  the  firid  who.  with  full 
awareness  of  this  prediction  of  the  growth 
of  nucler.r-grnerated  electrical  capacity,  have 
predicted  an  enormous  expan.-^ion  In  coal  de- 
mand durinR  the  remainder  of  tlii.s  century. 
We  agree  with  tae.^^e  authorities.  Mr.  Sporn. 
for  example,  has  estimated  that  coal  con- 
sumption in  the  year  2000  will  be  more  than 
2 '2  times  as  great  as  in  1957.  and  others  are 
equally  optimistic. 

How  can  we  reconcile  predictions  of  such 
startling  hirreases  In  demand  for  coal  with 
predictions  of  reductions  in  the  percentape 
of  coal's  contribution  to  a  hat  is  its  current 
principal  market? 

There  are  several  fac'ors  which  must  be 
considered.  Perhrips  the  most  imiX)r1ant  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  universal  agreement 
that  the  total  energy  demand  whirh  fossil 
and  nuclear  fuels  will  be  s'.ipplylnc  will  be 
enormously  Increased  by  the  year  2000.  Even 
if  coal  furnishes  a  smaller  perofnt.  the  t.'>tal 
will  be  so  large  that  the  actual  amount  re- 
quired will  represent  a  huge  increase  over 
that  now  used  Althoufrh  the  potential  In- 
crea.-^e  In  overall  energy  use  is  less  startling 
than  the  Increase  due  to  electric  power  alone, 
the  benefit  from  virtually  the  entire  Increase 
for  nonelectric  use  should  accnie  to  fossil 
fuel,  since  there  now  seems  to  be  little 
prospect  of  substantial  u.'o  of  niirlei'r  energy 
for  these  purposes  during  this  time  period. 
In  the  field  of  industrial  process  heat,  for 
example,  where  we  now  have  a  developmental 
program  underv,-ay,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  nuclear  energy  will  be  quantitatively 
significant  for  ntar.y  years. 

There  are  certain  other  factors  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  nuclear  enerey.  that  mus' 
be  considered  in  arrivini^  at  estimates  of  fu- 
ture demands  for  coal.  These  are  based  on 
the  possibility  that  supplies  of  gas  and  oil 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  those  fuel.s 
to  share  fully  in  the  enormous  overall  In- 
crease expected  m  the  demands  for  energy, 
particularly  In  the  period  after  about  1975! 

Thus.  I  understand  it  is  predicted  by 
those  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  field  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  century,  coal,  while 
losing  a  part  of  t:.ie  electric  utility  market  to 


nuclear  fuels,  will  Itself  make  Inroads  on  the 
share  of  the  market  now  held  by  oil  and  gas. 

These  saiae  people  also  foresee  that,  as 
liquid  fuel  supplies  dwindle,  tlie  use  of  elec- 
tricity is  likely  to  izicreafte  for  both  trans- 
portation and  home  heating.  This  would 
tend  Indirectly  to  retvrm  some  portions  of 
these  markets  to  coal,  since  It  will  continue 
to  supply  B  fair  percentage  of  the  tol^l  energy 
used   by  electric  utility  plants. 

In  sunnnary.  if  the  national  effort  In  nu- 
clear power  development  is  successful,  there 
can  be  no  d  jubt  that  some  part  of  the 
electric  power  market  which  coal  might 
otherwrse  have  supplied  will  be  stipplird  by 
ntjclear  fuels  The  loss  probably  will  be 
ifslgnifl'-ant  In  the  next  15  to  20  \ears.  but 
may  be  substantial  in  subsequent  years 
Tlicre  is  little  likeiihnoci  that  nuclear  energy 
Will  make  substantial  inroads  on  cowl's  other 
energy  market*  dur.ng  this  century  The 
losses  which  will  be  sustained,  moreovf. 
probably  will  be  c.mpci'sated  peveral  times 
over  by  increases  In  a^'regate  enerpy  de- 
mands and  by  Inroads  which  coal  Itself  niav 
make  on  tlie  markets  of  other  fof.sll  fuels 

There  is  one  final  point  which  I  would  like 
t-o  make  which  is  somewhat  outside  the  .scojie 
of  my  tuple,  but  which  I  feel  has  a  beam.;; 
on  it  in  that  it  offers  a  potential  means  by 
which  tlic  coiil  industry  can  assure  that  there 
will  be  a  continued  expanding  denuind  for 
ii-s  prtxiuct.  I  speak  of  the  possibility  of 
conversion  of  coal  to  other  products  whl<  h 
art  of  greater  value  to  our  economy  than  the 
energy  which  coal  now  produces.  As  llie 
atom  takes  its  place  as  a  source  tjf  energy, 
th?  coal  Industry  should  exploit  the  fact  that 
carbon  Is  a  keystone  of  all  organic  nvaterials 
and  that  its  u.fe  In  the  production  of  such 
items  as  chemicals,  plastics,  and  drugs.  In  the 
world  of  the  future  could  make  Its  position 
as  an  energy  source  of  the  present  pale  to 
insiiinincance.  An  energetic  developmental 
program  which  uakes  full  advantage  of  all 
modern  technology.  Including  the  extreme 
temperatures  and  radiation  fields  now  af- 
forded by  nuclear  processes,  not  only  mieht 
assist  the  coal  Industry  to  hold  its  ow-n.  but 
also  might  open  the  drior  to  an  undresmed 
of  future  for  tins  great   natural   resource. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  de.sire  to  the  ficntle- 
mau  from  Cahfornia  I  Mr.  GubserI. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh 
to  commend  the  Joint  Committee  for 
fully  authorizins?  project  61-F-7,  a  linear 
electron  accelerator  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Thi.s  is  a  much  needed  .scientific 
Lool  of  the  future.  It  has  been  well 
studied  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Presi- 
dent's Scientific  Advisory  Committee, 
private  engineering  consultants,  and  the 
splendid  stall  of  physicists  at  Stanford. 

The  experience  of  Stanford  physicists 
in  the  linear  accelerator  field  dates  back 
to  the  midthirties  to  scientific  break- 
throughs made  by  the  brilliant,  late 
Stanford  professor,  William  Webster 
Hansen.  Professor  Webster,  and  research 
associates,  J.  R.  Woodyard  and  E.  L. 
Ginzton.  All  of  these  men  have  con- 
tributed much  to  Stanford's  background 
in  the  field  of  microwave  techniques  and 
i!h'  linear  accelerator  in  particular. 

Since  194G  10  linear  accelerators  have 
been  constructed  at  Stanford  or  under 
Stanford's  direction.  In  several  other 
nations,  accelerators  are  either  pat- 
terned after  the  Stanford  machine,  em- 
ploy Stanford-trained  pei'sonnel,  or  have 
borrowed  Stanford  staff  members  for 
various  periods  of  time.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  university  or  research  in.stitution 
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has  had  more  to  do  with  proving  the 
feasibility  of  the  linear  accelerator  prin- 
ciple than  has  Stanford. 

Jjocation  of  this  facility  at  Stanford 
will  insure  the  scientific  community  that 
the  machine  will  be  built  and  operated 
by  the  largest  single  group  of  men  who 
have  had  experience  with  a  machine  of 
the  type  proposed.  The  excellence  of  the 
staff  in  the  Stanford  Physics  Department 
is  shown  by  the  facts  that  between  1948 
and  1960  six  Sanford  men  were  named 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
two  physics  professors  received  the 
Nobel  Prize.  Dr.  V/.  K.  K.  Panofsky  has 
recently  received  the  Lawrence  award 
for  outstanding  contribution  to  the  field 
of  atomic  energy. 

The  physical  location  of  Stanford  pro- 
vides an  ideal  environment  for  research. 
The  university  is  centrally  located  to  a 
rapidly  developing  electronics  industry, 
the  manufacturing  and  research  facili- 
ties of  the  Lockheed  Missile  Systems  Di- 
vision. Ames  Laboratory  of  NASA,  the 
University  of  California,  Lick  Observa- 
tory of  the  University  of  California,  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose 
State  College,  and  San  Francisco  State 
College,  as  well  as  the  University  of  San 
Francisco.  A  new  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  will  soon  be  located 
within  40  miles  of  the  Stanford  campus. 

This  project  has  been  well  studied  and 
plarmed  over  a  period  of  years. 

At  this  point,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  submit  a 
chronology  of  major  events  in  the  history 
of  this  proposal: 

Chronology  of  Stanford  University  Line.\r 
Electron  Acer:,  era  tor 

1.  Year  1953:  Serious  study  on  the  pro- 
pKSsal   began    at    Stanford. 

2.  Year  1957:  Stanford  submitted  pro- 
posal to  AEC.  EK)D,  and   NSP. 

3.  In  1958.  a  special  NSF  panel  on  high 
energy  physics  recommended   the   project. 

4.  Late  1958:  AEC  rcque.'ted  the  President 
to  convene  a  GAG  PSAC  panel  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

5.  November  16.  1958:  Panel  recommended 
the  project. 

6.  May  14,  1959:  In  a  New  York  speech,  the 
President  announcec  intentions  of  request- 
ing congressional  authorization. 

7.  July  and  August  1959:  Hearings  held  by 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  no  final 
action.    Further  study  recommended. 

8.  December  1959:  John  Blume  &  Asso- 
ciates, under  contract  with  AEC,  rendered 
Interim  cost  and  feiisibility  review. 

9  January  1960:  GAC  PSAC  panel  met. 
reaffirmed  its  recommendation,  and  regretted 
delay  of  the  project 

10.  February  1960  Final  report  forwarded 
by  John  BUnne  &  Associates  tJ  AEC  declar- 
ing project  fea.'^lble  and  fixing  cost  of  con- 
struction at  $107.2  million 

11.  February  1960;  FtiU  PSAC  approves 
recommendation 

12.  April  6.  1960:  Further  hearings  held  by 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Com- 
mlttre  recommended  authorization  of  $3 
million  for  design  tiudies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  and  represents  the 
latest  in  scientif.c  developments.  In 
fact,  it  is  more  than  current,  it  looks  in- 
to the  future. 

Ironically  this  same  bill  which  is  so 
progressive  in  the  case  of  the  Stan- 
ford electron  acc(  lerator.  contains  an- 
other section  involving  the  expenditure 
of  $95  million  for  a  power  generating 


facihty  which  will  be  obsolete  before  it 
is  built. 

It  is  difiBcult  for  me  to  understand 
the  reasoning  in  the  report  of  the  Ma- 
jority of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  its  recommendation  that  $95 
million  be  authorized  for  the  installa- 
tion of  steam  generating  power  facilities 
at  the  new  production  reactor  ai;  Han- 
ford,  Wash. 

On  page  11  of  the  report  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  Joint  Committee,  in  recommending 
this  project  does  so  on  the  basis  of  Its  eco- 
nomic advantages.  Its  assistance  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  its  value  to  national  pres- 
tige. Its  contribution  to  nuclear  power  tech- 
nology, and  Its  benefits  to  both  private  and 
public  enterprise. 

On  June  28,  the  president  of  tlie 
privately  owned  utility  company  .serving 
my  district,  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co..  announced  that  the  company  would 
build  a  large  nuclear  powerplant  at 
Bodega  Bay,  50  miles  ik  rth  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

This  announcement  was  repKjrted  in 
the  July  10  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine. 
In  reading  this  account  of  the  plans  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  k  Electric  Co.  I  note 
the  following  pertinent  facts:  The  plant 
will  have  an  installed  capacity  of  325,000 
kilowatts;  and  energy  will  be  pnDduced 
for  5.62  mills,  which  is  less  than  tJne  cost 
of  energy  from  a  conventional  plant. 

In  announcing  this  plant  Mr.  Norman 
Sutherland,  the  Pacific  Gas  k  Electric 
Co.  president,  made  a  mo.-^t  sigrificant 
statement,  and  I  quote. 

As  with  all  our  atomic  projects,  we  will 
build  Bodega  Bay  with  our  own  money 
There  will  be  no  Government  subsidy  or 
financial  coiitribution  from  any  other  source. 

This  is  an  application  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  to  the  development 
of  nuclear  power. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  look  at  what 
we  will  get  for  this  $95  million  and  com- 
pare it  to  what  this  company  is  doing, 
without  any  Government  subsidy,  in  the 
terms  used  by  the  majority  of  the  joint 
committee. 

ECONOMIC    ADVANTAGE.S 

Hanford  Steamplant:  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  its  supplemental 
report  on  new  production  reactor  power- 
plant  economic  feasibility  study  found 
that  energy  from  the  Hanford  steam- 
plant  during  the  highly  subsidized  "dual 
purpose"  period  will  cost  3.7  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour.  Under  section  110  of  the 
bill,  this  energy  will  be  marketed  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  at  the 
Bormeville  rate  of  around  2.5  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour.  I  am  at  a  Iops  to  see  an 
economic  advantage  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment, 
p.'.cinc  c^s  &  electric  co.  bodega  bay  plant 

Energy  will  be  produced  at  5.62  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour,  which  is  less  than  the 
cort  from  a  conventional  plant.  This  is 
what  I  call  an  economic  advantage. 

You  must  remember  that  all  costs  plus 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  are  in- 
cluded in  the  company's  figures,  while 
the  Hanford  figures  do  not  include  the 
full  cost  of  energy  production,  and  no 
taxes. 


NATIONAL    DEFENSX 

The  construction  of  the  Hanford 
steamplant  will  not  make  a  contribution 
to  national  defense ,  To  the  extent  that 
it  interferes  with  the  production  of  plu- 
tonitun  it  will  be  a  burden  on  our  defense 
efforts.  The  real  contribution  to  national 
defense  of  this  facility  is  the  production 
of  plutoniiim,  and  it  should  not  be  al- 
tered. 

national  prestige 

Which  will  do  more  to  enhance  our 
national  prestige,  the  construction  of  the 
obsolete,  uneconomic  subsidized  700,000- 
kilowatt  Hanford  steamplant  with  pub- 
he  funds;  or  the  construction  by  the 
company  of  the  325,000-kilowatt  Bodeea 
Bay  plant  with  private  funds?  To  me. 
the  answer  is  easy.  To  say  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hanford  steamplant 
will  give  us  the  biggest  nuclear  plant  in 
the  world  makes  about  as  much  sense  as 
.spending  millions  of  dollars  to  have  the 
largest  horse-drawn  cavalry  in  the  world. 

NUCLtAE-POWER    technology 

Which  will  contribute  more  to  the 
technology  of  nuclear  power,  the  Han- 
ford steamplant  operating  at  a  pressure 
of  125  pounds  or  the  Bodega  plant  oper- 
ating at  a  pressure  of  1,000  pounds? 
The  Hanford  steamplant  is  a  step  back- 
ward, while  the  Bodega  Bay  plant  repre- 
st  nts  real  progress. 
be:.ehts   to   private   and   public   enterprise 

Just  who  will  benefit  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hanford  steamplant? 
Only  one  group — the  consumers  of  Fed- 
eral power  in  the  Bonneville  marketing 
area,  and  this  is  true  only  because  of 
the  tremendous  subsidy  from  the  Federal 
Government — the  general  taxpayers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Bodega  Bay  plant. 
The  company  will  spend  $60  milUon  of 
private  funds,  the  whole  economy  will  be 
benefited.  The  company  will  pay  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes,  so  this 
plant  will  make  a  general  tax  contribu- 
tion where  the  Hanford  steamplant  will 
be  a  burden  on  the  general  taxpayer. 
The  company's  consumers  will  also  be 
benefited,  as  energy  will  be  produced 
cheaper  than  in  a  conventional  plant. 

The  demands  on  our  Federal  budget  are 
great,  and  many  of  these  demands  can- 
not be  eliminated  or  reduced;  for  in- 
stance, national  defense.  However,  there 
are  others  that  can  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated, and  the  authorization  of  $95  mil- 
lion for  the  Hanford  steamplant  is  one 
of  these. 

The  production  of  plutonium  is  a 
proper  function  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  il  should  continue  at 
the  level  dictated  by  our  defense  needs. 
However,  the  production  and  sale  of  sub- 
sidized electric  energy  is  not  a  proper 
function  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  so. 
Congress  should  not  authorize  an  ex- 
penditure of  $95  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hanford  steamplant. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  be  consistently 
progressive  The  Stanford  linear  accel- 
erator is  a  great  step  forward.  Let  us 
not  nullify  that  progress  with  the  back- 
ward step  of  constructing  the  obsolete 
Hanford  steamplant. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
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The  previons  question  yrra  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motkxi  to  reoonsider  vas  laid  ob  the 
table. 


THE  B-70  PRCX3RAiI 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
unous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 

California  !Mr.  HiestandI  may  extend 
hl.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  iiassachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
veloped a  super  bomber  and  the  impres- 
sive air  show  which  it  staged  over  the 
weekend  emphasize  the  importance  of 
taking  a  close  look  at  our  defense  system, 
pi-tncipally,  we  might  reexamine  the 
manned  bomber  field. 

I  speak  once  again  for  the  B-70  pro- 
gram which  could,  particularly  in  view 
of  Russia's  spectacular  di.splay  of  air 
strength,  be  decisive  in  our  life-or-death 
struggle.  Has  it  ever  been  more  clear 
that  our  admittedly  marvelous  B-52 
cannot  be  a  perpetual  deterrent? 

The  B-70  is  more  than  a  plane;  it  is 
an  entirely  new  concept  and  It  is  a 
weapons  system  which  would  be  un- 
matched for  many  years  to  come. 

In  passing  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill,  the  House  provided  a 
total  of  $448,840,000  for  the  procurement 
and  production  of  long-range  bombers. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
said  first  preference  on  use  of  these  funds 
should  go  for  the  acceleration  of  the 
B-70  program.  However,  no  specific 
identification  is  made  in  the  bill. 

Yet,  never  has  the  need  been  greater 
than  it  is  now  to  reactivate — fully — the 
B-70  program.  It  is  essential  that  we 
identify  the  above-mentioned  funds  di- 
rectly with  the  B-70  and  its  development. 

The  other  body,  now  working  on  our 
bill,  may  well  give  us  another  opportu- 
nity. It  may  be  the  most  important  de- 
cision on  defense  the  Congress  has  ever 
been  called  upon  to  render. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  July 
10.  carried  a  most  significant  story  on 
the  Ro^an  air  show  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  the  article  in 
the  Record: 

Moscow.  July  10 — The  Soviet  Union 
showed  ofT  Its  air  might  yesterday  In  a  daz- 
Eling  display  that  struck  Western  diplomats 
as  a  gesture  designed  to  strengthen  Kremlin 
demands  on  Berlin. 

Premier  Khrushchev  and  Cosmonaut  Yugl 
Gagarin  watched  side  by  side  along  with  a 
crowd  of  50.000  while  the  Soviet  air  force 
paraded  a  spectacular  array  of  new  craft 
at  Moscow's  Tushlno  airfield. 

Western  experts  watching  the  show — first 
the  Russians  have  staged  since  1958 — said 
the  United  States  has  nothing  to  match  sev- 
eral of  the  entries,  Inc'.uding  a  Jet  fighter 
that  can  light  up  a  liquid  rocket  engine 
booster  in  flight  to  gain  a  tremendous  rate 
of  climb. 

"iMPr^ESSIVE    SHOW" 

The  most  spectacular  attraction  shown 
publicly  for  the  first  time  was  a  delta  wing 
bomber  the  announcer  said  had  a  speed  sev- 
eral times  that  of  sound.  The  plane  looked 
bigger  than  the  eight-engine  U.S.  B-52  and 


had  lour  Jeta,  tt'o  on  the  wlngtips  and  two 

inboard  below  the  wings. 

Western  air  a.f.achps  showed  keen  Intere.s*; 
in  a  fiTpa&t  of  10  lieavy  supersonic  bombers 
which  also  madt  their  first  public  appear- 
ance This  new  model's  two  engines  w»'re 
mounted  on  the  rear  atop  the  long,  slender 
faeelage.  It  had  high  swap  twines  and 
wa«  oom.parable  in  size  to  the  US  B  58. 
whDse  publicly  attmlrted  speed  :?  1..7<^>0  rr.  les 
per  ho-ar. 

"A  very  impresi.ive  show."  said  the  US.  air 
attache.  Ccl.  Me.vin  Nellsen.  "It's  evident 
the  Russians  ha'e  continued  with  the  de- 
velopment of   all   classes   of   aircraft" 

Western  observers  sa.d  the  show  made 
clear  the  Russiars  are  not  pinning  all  their 
faith  on  long-r-inge  missiles  t^lone 

COPTEJl    CARRIES    HOUSE 

The  fighters  ciirrled  a.r-to-air  rockets  in- 
stead of  conventional  cannon.  The  new 
bombers  were  rrmed  with  atr-to-surface 
mis-siles  Instead  of  bombs. 

The  Russians  gave  ad',  .-nee  bilitng  to  a 
vertical  takeoS  piune  th«t  does  not  depciid 
on  a  jet  thrust  to  get  it  aloft.  Called  a 
'screw  wing  plam,'"  it  was  a  cross  between  a 
plane  and  a  helicopter. 

Two  engines  were  ni oiinted  at  the  end  of 
each  wing,  and  it  had  two  rotors  atop  each 
wing  making  it  highly  maneuverable  and 
able  to  carry  either  troops  or   freight. 

Another  new  model  w.is  a  i;irpe-t:'tl  Jet- 
powered  helicopt<;r  that  landed  and  ua- 
ioaded  a  cargo  of  rockets. 

One  novelty  was  a  giant  helicopter  capable 
of  hauling  180  men.  It  appcare<l  carrying 
a  wooden  hou<^e  under  Ma  belly  and  landed  it 
on  the  field.  The  house  was  al>)Ut  the  size 
of  a  large   car  trailer  In   the  United  States. 

The  Soviet*  spn;ed  up  their  sliow  with  a 
flypast  of  15  helicopters  each  carrying  a 
trapeze  on  which  sat  a  pretty  girl  each 
dressed  In  the  national  costume  of  one  of 
the    15    Soviet    Republics. 

Another  crowd -pleasing  feature  was  a 
mass  drop  of  GOO  men  with  brightly  colored 
parachutes. 

Air  Marshal  Kjn.st.mtin  V'ershinln  who 
directed  the  show  said  in  an  aviation  day 
article  in  the  Communist  Party  newspaper 
Pravda  that  many  of  the  Soviet  Air  Force's 
Jets  have  no  equal  In  the  world  for  sp>^ed, 
altitu'ie.  and  fiight  ran'-je. 


DEFENSE  AND  FISCAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous con.?cnt  that  the  semlcman  from 
Mi.=:souri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  hLs 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis?ouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
since  Januaiy  20,  1961,  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  increased 
spending  totaling  almo.st  $12  billion 
more  than  that  recommended  on  Janu- 
ary 16  by  President  Eisenhower.  Mo.<=t 
of  this  stag'4ering  increa.'^e  h.as  been  for 
nondefen.se  purposes  and  has  necessi- 
tated a  record  peacetime  increa.se  in  our 
debt  ceiling  to  $298  billion.  In  uraing 
this  added  spending  without  recommend- 
ing a  cutback  in  any  existing  programs, 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  criti- 
cized virtually  every  a.'^pect  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  as  being  "neglected," 
"disturbing,"  "inadequate."  or  "in  peril." 

The  President's  consistent  solution  in 
meeting  his  cited  problems  has  been  to 
suggest  spending  today  and  perhaps  pay- 


ing tomorrow.  Now  we  are  told  that  it 
will    probably    be    necessaiy    to    spend 

S3  billion  to  $5  billion  more  for  defense 
purposes.  aJram  presumably  without  cut- 
back in  any  of  the  nondefense  proposals. 
Apparently  ti.e  Federal  Government  is 
t.^  have  bureaucracy  as  usual"  on  a 
-T' v.in<,'  scale  at  home,  while  we  are 
.spt'iidinEi  cver-increa.ung  billions  .or 
detonse  throu'ihout  the  world. 

There  is  no  question  that  any  defen.se 
effort  ti-int  i.>  necessary  to  our  security 
should  be  made;  and  there  is  no  question 
that  expenditures  required  for  national 
deffitse  can  and  sliOuld  be  met  out  of 
current  revenues  and  the  American  F>eo- 
ple  would  willm'-:ly  pay  the  price.  The 
willingness  and  dctei  r.imalion  on  tlie 
part  of  the  American  people  are  there  i 
the  on-y  thin  '  lackin-j  is  decisive  leader- 
ship to  delineate  our  problems  and  de- 
fine our  puiposts.  The  President  owes 
It  to  the  American  people  to  tell  us  ho-* 
these  somewhat  conllicting  and  compet- 
ing military  and  nonmililary  pro^jrams 
will  be  simultaneously  accomplished 
without  destroyuig  confidence  in  the 
value  of  th"  dollar,  an  event  which  would 
serve  Mr.  Khru.shchev's  purpose  better 
than  almost  any  other  possible  occur- 
rence. 

The  President  .should  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  has  occurred  in  recent 
months  that  v/as  not  previously  foi^sccn 
to  cquire  now  that  billion.s  of  dollars 
more  be  added  to  the  S43  billion  already 
being  spent  for  our  security.  The  Ameri- 
can people  would  also  like  to  have  tl^ese 
Qi*estions  an.sweredi  Has  the  Kennedy 
campaign  tactic  of  downgradmg  America 
to  second-class  status  been  so  convinc- 
ing that  M:-.  Khrushchev  has  been  en- 
couraged to  new  boldness?  Has  our 
bunghng  in  Cuba  encourared  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  think  we  will  bungle  in  Ber- 
lin? Is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Achrson  is 
reported  to  be  an  influential  adviser 
without  portfolio  to  the  Pre.^ident  on 
foreign  affairs  an  encouragement  to  Mr 
Khru.'-hchev  to  think  that  America  will 
return  to  a  policy  of  appeasement?  Does 
Mr.  Kh.rushchcv  think  that  we  will  offer 
him  a  tractor  deal  too?  Does  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev plan  to  strike  before  Mr.  Kennedy 
completes  his  on-the-job  training  in  na- 
tional and  world  leadership? 

The  time  is  urgently  at  hand  for  the 
K'nncdy  administration  to  realize  that 
tlif  Red  imperiali.sts  will  not  stop  their 
insidiofs  .scheming  or  their  blustery 
belligerence  bocau.se  of  an  American 
threat  of  future  spending.  We  cannot 
deal  with  a  July  1961  crisis  by  demands 
on  the  Treasury  to  finance  weapons  to 
be  available  to  us  3  years  hence.  Dol- 
lars contained  in  an  appropriations  bill 
this  year  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
Laos  this  summer  or  the  crisis  of  Berlin 
this  fall.  What  we  need  is  a  demonstra- 
tion by  the  administration  of  steadfast 
purposes  and  confident  determination  to 
u,<:e  the  tools  at  hand  to  meet  the  crisis 
at  hand 

The  Democratic  promise  during  the 
campaign  to  get  America  moving  must 
not  now  be  allowed  to  mean  moving 
timidly  away  from  Communist  challenge 
or  moving  evasively  away  from  our  in- 
ternational commitments.  The  promise 
to  get  America  moving  cannot  be  ful- 
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filled  if  the  only  place  we  are  moving  is 
through  the  front,  back,  and  side  doors 
of  the  Treasui-y  Department.  The  ad- 
nnnistration  must  realize  that  the  free 
world  will  be  confronU'd  with  disaster 
if  America  follows  a  foreign  policy  of 
reaction  only  that  is  restricted  in  di- 
rection to  defensive  maneuver  in  re- 
sponse to  a  relentless  Communist  initia- 
tive. Also,  in  evaluating:  urgent  national 
needs  the  administration  must  recog- 
nize that  the  only  economic  progress 
that  will  mean  anything  to  the  American 
people  is  progress  accompli.shed  within 
the  framework  of  fiscal  sanity. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  an 
urgent  obligation  to  deal  frankly  and 
forthrightly  in  informmg  the  American 
people  as  to  our  military  capability  to 
meet  the  Communist  threat  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  our  fiscal  capability  to 
simultaneously  finance  the  New  Frontier 
on  the  home  front.  If  we  cannot  do 
bcth,  we  must  recognize  that  fact  and 
.st^lect  the  course  that  will  responsibly 
provide  for  dealing  with  the  most  urgent 
task  first. 

In  conjunction  with  these  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  a  calm  and  well-rea- 
.soned  editorial  appearirg  in  yesterday 
morning's  Christian  Science  Monitor  en- 
titled "Check  Those  Assamptions"; 

[From   the  Christian   S.^ience  Monitor. 

July   11,   1961  I 

Check  Thoee  .^ssimptions 

Conclusion  Jumping  Is  nc;  a  safe  cold-war 
p.ostime  Yet  It  is  being  i:tlier  freely  in- 
dulged In  following  the  lai.csi  Stnlet  mili- 
tary gestures.  Premier  Khrushchev's  display 
of  new  airplane  models  ai;d  his  stiitement 
that  he  \b  suspending  annoi:nccd  cuts  in  the 
Soviet  defense  budjet  are  producing  too 
many  unwarranted  assumpMons. 

Citizens  In  member  nations  of  the  Western 
Alliance  do  not  possess  ^,l\•^  detailed  infor- 
mation to  Judge  the  degree  of  threat  In- 
volved in  either  move.  But  they  can  readily 
note  that  these  are  publicized  gestures,  pre- 
sumably intended  for  propaganda  eflects. 
And  they  do  liave  an  obligation  not  to  panic 
or  push  their  own  leaders  h.to  Ill-considered 
action.  Certain  Inf  ^rmatiou  Is  available 
which  can  help. 

It  Is  hlshly  unwise  to  take  ofHcial  Moscow 
statemeuu  about  mllltJjy  neasures  as  a  true 
guide.  The  formal  defense  budget  never  In- 
cludes all  arms  expenditures.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev would  undoubtedly  like  to  reduce 
defense  costs  which  take  oi  e-quarter  of  the 
national  Income.  But  there  have  been  Indi- 
cations that  demobilization  me-i'^ares  were 
causing  some  difficulties  for  him  at  home. 

If  he  can  aclue\e  ncccss.ary  Internal  ad- 
justments and  at  the  same  time  make  propa- 
ganda abroad  so  much  the  better  from  his 
standpoint.  In  any  case  h  s  words  are  not 
safe  barometers  of  Soviet  strength.  Neither 
Is  the  showing  off  of  a  few  :iew  planes.  Too 
often  In  the  past  the  display  of  a  new  model 
In  M^t.'cow  has  spurred  a  whole  building 
program  In  Washington 

Ten  years  ago  a  lot  of  Americans  became 
alarmed  by  the  Bison,  e.  So^-let  bomber  that 
was  supposed  to  be  the  last  word  Its  pro- 
duction In  great  numbers  was  assumed.  That 
assumption  partly  bafed  a  drive  for  new 
American  fleets  and  the  continued  building 
of  the  B-36  long  affir  It  was  obsolete.  Then 
it  turnt-d  out  that  less  than  a  dozen  Bisons 
were  ever  built.  What  was  saved  may  have 
gone    Into    big    rocket    boosters. 

Right  there  we  find  another  Instance  of 
J  limping  to  conclusions.  Ever  since  sput- 
nik many  Americans  have  assumed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  possessed  enough  ICBM'a  to 
wipe    every    city    in    the    West    off   the   map. 
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"Missile  gap"  became  a  i>opular  bogy — and 
a  pillar  of  p)Ollcy.  But  lately  the  expert* 
have  leaned  to  the  view  that  Moscow  htis 
a  limited  nvmiber  of  long-range  missUes. 
The  Rufistana  have  conducted  relatively  lew 
missile  tests.  They  have  made  ho  salvo 
tests  (the  simultaneous  firings  that  would 
be  required  for  a  general  surprise  attack,  . 

Indeed,  Hanson  Baldwin,  one  of  the  sound - 
e-'t  military  commentators,  now  estimates 
that  by  the  time  the  Soviet  Union  gets  150 
ICBM's  (1962-64)  the  United  States  will 
have  as  many  or  more  This  does  not  count 
the  Polaris  t  which  bo  far  appears  to  leave 
a  gap  on  the  Soviet  side)  or  some  2,000  Jet 
bombers.  The  Soviet  plane  display  may 
Fpur  the  effort  Conrress  Is  making  already 
to  spend  another  half  billion  on  bombers. 

In  this  connection  some  Congres.smen 
point  out  that  nuclear  warheads  have 
never  been  detonated  after  a  missile  flight, 
and  that  successful  firing  cannot  be  as- 
sumed. Although  technicians  have  no 
doub's  the  fact  Is  that  pushbutton  devasta- 
tion cannot  be  assumed.  Neither,  of  course. 
Is  It  safe  to  assume  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  l;i 
not  Increasing  his  military  power  Bur, 
men  of  steady  purpose  will  seek  the  factti 
behind  words  and  gestures  Intended  to  up- 
set them.  They  will  check  the  temptation 
to  fcii  ipe   policy   by  hasty  assumptions. 


CIVIL    SERVICE    RETIREMENT    ACT 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IM'.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  \\\e  in 
an  aee  when  our  national  oversights  and 
delincjuencies — real  or  imaginary — are 
labeled  "gaps"  by  Madison  Avenue. 

The  "pap"  I  hope  to  close  by  the  legis- 
lation I  am  today  introducing  is  a  very 
real.  one. 

Under  present  law,  service  men  and 
women,  who  are  hospitalized  immedi- 
ately upon  or  before  separation  from 
.service  becau.se  of  a  service-connected 
disability,  are  not  granted  retirement 
credit  during  hospitalization.  The  "gap  ' 
that  results — between  a  man's  military 
service  and  his  return  to  civilian  em- 
ploj-ment — is  obvious.  It  is  time  doubly 
lo'-t,  and  just  benefits  unju.'^tly  withheld. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Civil  Sei-vice 
Retirement  Act  so  that  retirement  credit 
would  be  provided  for  periods  of  hospi- 
talization for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties immediately  following  discharge 
from  service.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  my  able  colleagues  who  serve  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  will  be  considering  overall 
revision  of  the  Retirement  Act,  and  I 
feel  confident  they  will  not  ignore  this 
"gap"  in  it. 


NATION  S  CLEANEST  TOWN 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Addokizio]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  me  that  the  lovely 
city  of  East  Orange  in  the  11th  District 
of  New  Jersey  has  been  designated  the 
"Nation's  Cleanest  Town"  in  a  national 
program  sponsored  by  the  National 
Clean  Up— Paint  Up — Fix  Up  Bureau. 
The  giaiid  national  award,  the  Ernest  T. 
Trigg  trophy,  is  the  highest  tribute  paid 
any  community  for  demonstrating  the 
greatest  degree  of  improvement  in  com- 
munity development  and  betterment. 

In  addition  to  the  top  award,  honors 
were  conferred  on  cities  in  eight  separate 
population  categories;  East  Orange  was 
selected  as  the  outstanding  community 
in  the  50,000  to  100.000  population  class. 
This  award  was  also  made  to  East 
Oran-'e  in  the  1959  contest  in  which  it 
also  won  the  First  Time  Entry  Award. 

In  presenting  the  award,  the  bureau's 
president.  Joseph  F.  Battley,  com- 
mented: 

As  a  relatl\e  newcomer.  East  Orange  haa 
demonstrated  that  the  old-fashioned  con- 
cept of  Interdependent  community  Ls  still 
very  mtich  alive  The  physical  advantages  of 
a  clean  up-palnt  up-fix  up  campaign — im- 
provement of  homes  and  industrial  sites  and 
general  beautlflcatlon  of  the  city — are  easily 
observed.  Not  so  apparent  are  the  benefits 
derived  from  bringing  a  community  together 
In  a  c«x)rdluated  effort  and  the  fostering  of 
civic  pride.  Mayor  Kelly  has  done  this  and 
should  be  proud  of  the  achievement  of  kW 
the  people  of  his  city. 

With  the  staggering  problems  that 
confront  our  cities  today,  it  is  hearten- 
ing that  so  many  municipalities  are 
taking  constructive,  practical  action  to 
improve  the  cleanliness  and  attractive- 
ness of  public  and  private  property.  As 
the  able  mayor  of  East  Orange,  the  Hon- 
orable James  W.  Kelly,  Jr.,  pointed  out, 
the  hard  work  and  desire  of  the  citizens 
to  make  the  community  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  and  work  made  the 
award  possible.  I  know,  however,  that 
the  citizens  will  agree  that  the  leadership 
mast  be  exerted  by  the  mimicipal  gov- 
emmicnt.  The  city  of  East  Orange  and 
the  other  winning  cities  have  shown  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  ofiBcials  and  residents 
in  preventing  the  decay  and  disrepair 
which  result  in  slums  with  all  their  at- 
tendant evils.  The  clean-up.  paint-up, 
fix-up  community  development  program 
has  been  well  described  as  the  ounce  of 
prevention  that  can  mean  the  difference 
between  a  neighborhood  stripped  of  its 
civic,  economic,  and  esthetic  value  and 
a  happy  healthy  place  in  which  to  live. 
There  are  more  than  6,000  communities 
listed  on  the  national  honor  roll  of  par- 
ticipating communities,  and  the  number 
of  entries  in  the  annual  contest  is 
steadily  increasing.  I  hope  that  their 
ranks  will  continue  to  grow  as  more  and 
more  communities  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge to  provide  their  citizeiis  with  an 
opportunity  for  better  living  in  attractive 
and  ordered  surroundings.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  they  encour- 
age the  cities  and  towns  in  their  districts 
to  participate  in  this  useful  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  city  of 
East  Orange  is  entitled  to  recognition  by 
the  Congress  for  this  notable  civic 
achievement.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
in  the  House  a  resolution  that  is  being 
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sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  the  Honor- 
able Harsison  a.  Willums.  of  New 
Jersey,  extending  the  greetings  and 
felicitations  of  the  Congress  to  the  city 
of  East  Orange  for  the  presentation  to 
It  of  the  Grand  National  Award  in  the 
1960  national  cleanest  town  contest. 


US.  FOREIGN  AID 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
pr'-vious  ordei-  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern],  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  four  bills  as  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  appropriations  bill  that 
will  implement  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  They  are  H.R.  8078.  H.R.  8079, 
H.R.  8080,  and  H.R.  8081. 

The  bills  have  two  objectives:  first,  to 
make  it  clear  in  unequivocal,  forceful 
language,  that  the  Congress  does  not 
intend  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  be  used  to  as- 
sist nations  that  discriminate  against 
American  citizens  on  the  basis  of  their 
race  or  religion;  and  second,  to  state, 
once  again,  that  Congress  believes  in  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  navigation  in 
International  waterways  and  economic 
cooperation  among  nations,  and  does 
not  wish  foreign  aid  used  to  assist  na- 
tions that  engage  in  economic  warfare, 
blockades,  boycotts,  and  interference 
with  freedom  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bills  are  aimed  at 
restoring  the  strong  language  of  pre- 
vious foreign  aid  legislatioru  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Arab  boycott  ana  Arab  dis- 
crimination against  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith. 

For  years,  members  of  the  Arab 
League  have  been  discriminating  against 
American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith 
by  refusing  to  let  them  travel  in  Arab 
countries,  solely  because  they  are  Jew- 
ish, and  by  refusing  to  let  them  do  busi- 
ness in  Arab  countries,  solely  because 
they  are  Jewish.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Arab  nations  have  engaged  in  an 
economic  boycott  against  Israel  that  has 
resulted  in  blacklisting  of  American 
ships  and  firms  and  refusal  of  access  to 
the  Suez  Canal. 

To  meet  this  blatant  and  entirely  un- 
justified discrimination  by  Arab  coun- 
tries. Congress  in  its  wisdom  wrote  into 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960  power- 
ful language  indicating  its  opposition  to 
economic  boycotts  and  blockades  and 
interference  with  freedom  of  navigation 
in  international  waterways.  It  directed 
the  administration  to  give  effect  to  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  bill  in  ad- 
ministering the  foreign-aid  program. 
Later  in  the  year.  Congress  wrote  into 
the  Mutual  Security  Appropriations  Act 
equally  strong  language  stating  its  op- 
position to  Arab  discrimination  against 
U.S.  citizens  on  grounds  of  race  or  reli- 
gion and  directing  foreign  aid  programs 
to  be  administered  in  accord  with  this 
stated  position  of  Congress. 

Despite  the  clear  position  of  Congress 
on  these  matters,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  de- 
spite its  own  stated  intention — set  forth 
by  President  Kennedy  in  his  foreign-aid 
message — to  link  requirements  for  social 
justice  and  morality  with  receipt  of  for- 


eign-aid from  the  United  States,  the 
administration  this  year  included  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  it  sent  to  Congress 
much  weaker  language  on  Arab  discrim- 
ination than  was  actually  written  into 
the  1960  acts. 

The  language  inserted  in  this  year's 
administration  bill  is  woefully  insuffi- 
cient. It  is  only  a  pale  carbon  copy  of 
last  year's,  a  watered-down  version  that 
gives  the  impression  we  are  retreating 
and  are  preparing  to  acquiesce  in  Arab 
discrimination,  that  gives  the  impression 
we  are  preparing  to  permit  Arab  dis- 
crimination of  the  mo.-t  blatant  kind 
against  U.S.  citizen.?. 

It  is  a  retreat  from  what  Congress  has 
clearly  stated  in  the  pa;;t.  Such  a  re- 
treat would  ea.sily  be  misinterpreted 
abroad  and  would  encoura;-'e  further  dis- 
crimination against  Amrri'^an  citizens 
and  businesses. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dismayed 
to  read  reports  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  ha.s  been  consider- 
ing deleting  even  the  weak  language  of 
the  administration  version.  This  would 
be  like  rubbing  salt  into  the  wound.  Ac- 
tually, we  must  make  it  clear  that  Con- 
gress has  not  chan£<ed  its  position  and 
is  even  more  determined  than  ever  not 
to  acquiesce  in  Arab  di.sciimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  thi.s  reason  that 
I  have  introduced  the  four  bills  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  Thf^y  would  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  Congress  does  not 
intend  to  retreat,  does  not  intend  to 
v,-eaken  previous  language,  does  not  in- 
tend in  any  way  to  acquiesce  in  Arab 
discrimination  and  boycotts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  crucial  question,  a 
question  of  principle,  is  involved  here. 
Shall  this  great  and  democratic  nation 
permit  countries  which  are  receiving 
economic  aid  from  our  hands  to  prac- 
tice discrimination  against  American 
citizens  because  of  their  race  or  religion'' 
That  is  the  question.  The  answer  is 
that  we  must  not  agree  to  thus  di.scrim- 
ination,  that  we  mast  make  cur  opposi- 
tion to  it  clear  in  very  strong  language. 

The  proposed  amendments  in  my  bills 
would  write  into  the  act  unqualified. 
unequivocal  language  and  would  serve 
notice  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  expects  the  recipients  of  its  for- 
eign aid  to  adhere  to  morality  and 
justice. 

This  would  be  consistent  with  the 
President's  own  newly  announced  policy 
of  linking  foreign  aid  with  social  jaslice 
and  morality. 

My  thoughts  on  the  need  for  amend- 
ments such  as  I  am  proposing  were  out- 
lined in  my  testimony  last  week,  on  July 
6,  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee holding  hearings  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  unanimous  consent  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  portion  of 
my  testimony,  together  with  supporting 
material,  dealing  with  amendments  I 
have  proposed: 

Excerpt  Pbom  July  6  Testimony  of  Repre- 
sentative Seymour  Halpern  Before  HoubE 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Mr.    Chairman,    I    was    pleased    when    the 
President  in  his  March  22  message  put  great 
emphasis   on   reforms   being   undertaken    by 
recipients   of  U.S.   foreign   aid.     I    strongly 


urge  the  committee.  In  its  AID  bill,  to  give 
clear  and  unequivocal  endorsement  to  this 
principle  of  reform  as  a  concomitant  of  aid. 
It  is  high  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  na- 
tions realize  that  they  cannot  take  Ameri- 
can fijreign  assistance  for  granted.  Tliey 
must  qualify  thruugh  their  conduct  for  such 
aid. 

Too  frequently,  our  concepts  and  our  Go\  - 
ernment  itself  are  Insulted  both  in  deed  and 
in  word  without  fear.  While  I  realize  that 
.1  momentary  misstep  by  a  recipient  nation 
should  not  be  punislicd  by  the  abolishment 
ol  our  development  a~slstance.  nevertheless 
standards  of  conduct  should  be  measured 
up  to. 

This  concopt  of  linking  morality,  sociu; 
Justice,  and  adherence  Uy  international  la'* 
to  our  foreign  assistance  p.-i  gram  is  not  ncv. 
It  was  recognized  in  several  sections  of  tiie 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  lCi54,  as  amended, 
and  in  the  Appropriation  Acts 

When  members  of  the  Arab  League  ex- 
tended their  cjuarrel  with  Israel  by  blat<ini;v 
discriminating  agaln.'-t  American  citizens 
and  American  busincf.<=os  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate commerce  or  travel  — when  Egypt's 
Nasser  he:d  up  American  ships  and  com- 
merce pnd  international  traffic  through  the 
•Suez  Cr.nal  in  violation  of  U  N.  decrees,  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  adopted  provisions  in 
both  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Approprl.itlon  Acts  (as  well  as 
tiie  Lehm.'iii  re.'-olutlon  in  the  Senate  of 
which  the  President  was  a  cusponsor)  ex- 
pressing its  fcelins;  of  repugnance  (to  par.i- 
phrr.se  the  languiige  In  the  statute*  against 
EU" a  actions. 

Section  102.  'Statement  of  Policy."  of  the 
pending  bill  is,  in  part,  a  res-.atement  of 
tiicse  previous  congressional  declarations 
This  part  of  section  102  to  which  I  refer 
st:ites; 

"In  addition,  'he  C  mgress  declares  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
the  principles  of  increa.sed  economic  cfX)p>er- 
ation  and  trade  among  nations,  freedom  of 
navigation  in  International  waterways,  and 
recognition  of  the  right  of  a!!  private  persons 
to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  activities 
without  dl.=criminatlon  as  to  race  or  religion. 
.Accordingly,  the  Congress  hereby  alBrms  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Unlt-ed  States  to  make 
assistance  available  under  this  part  In  scope 
and  on  a  b:isls  of  long-r.inge  continuity  es- 
sentially to  the  creation  of  the  environment 
in  which  the  energies  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  be  devoted  to  constructive  pur- 
poses, frte  of  prp.;ture  and  erosion  by  the  ad- 
versaries of  freedom." 

It  follows  the  pledges  made  In  the  major 
par;y  platforms.    The  Republicans  stated: 

"To  seek  an  end  to  transit  and  trade  re- 
strictions, bl.:>ckades  and  boycotts. 

"To  secure  freedom  of  navigation  In  inter- 
national waterways,  the  cessation  of  di.scrlm- 
ination  against  Americans  on  the  basis  of 
religious  beliefs." 

The  Democrats,  on  their  part,  stated: 

"We  will  encourage  an  end  to  boycotts 
and  blockades,  and  unrestricted  use  of  the 
Suez  Canal  by  all  nations." 

Tlie  Legislature  of  my  own  State  of  New 
York  adopted  on  March  24,  1961,  a  resolution 
on  this  i.ssue. 

Recently  Senator  Keating  and  I  Inquired 
of  the  State  Department  about  steps  taken, 
if  any.  to  Implement  the  will  of  Congress, 
regarding  these  qualifications  to  the  foreign 
aid  bills.  The  replies  were,  to  say  the  least. 
equivocal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  the  language  in 
section  102  insufficient.  It  is,  In  effect,  a 
retreat  from  what  the  Congress  has  quite 
clearly  stated  in  past  years.  Such  a  retreat 
would  easily  be  misinterpreted  abroad  and 
would  encourage  further  discrimination 
against  American  citizens  and  business. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  the  committee  con- 
sider strengthening  the  pending  bUl  to  bring 
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It  in  line  with  the  much  stronger  langu&ge 
enacted  Into  the  Mutual  Security  Appro- 
priation Act  of   1961,  Bection   108  of  which 

reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  108.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
any  attempt  by  foreign  nation*  to  create 
distinctions  Iwcause  of  their  riice  or  religion 
among  American  citizens  In  the  granting  of 
personal  or  commercial  access  or  any  other 
rights  otherwise  available  to  United  States 
citizens  generally  is  repugnant  to  our  prin- 
ciples; and  in  all  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  state  arising 
as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  these  principles  shall  be  applied  as  the 
President  may  determine." 

By  thus  strengthening  the  language  of 
the  pending  bill  the  Congress  would  not  be 
weakening  its  position  from  that  previously 
enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stroncly  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  adopt  an  amendment  along  the  lines 
of  this  language  I  have  offered.  And  I  urge 
that  It  be  Included  as  a  separate  section  of 
the  bill  to  emphasize  its  meaning. 

WhUe  I  believe  the  bill  should  be  strength- 
ened, it  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  little  point 
In  doing  so  If  the  executive  departments 
continue  to  Ignore  the  will  of  the  Congress, 
a  will  which  has  been  clearly  spelled  out  on 
several  previous  occasions.  In  effect  some- 
thing more  is  required  than  Insertion  of  a 
word  here,  deletion  of  a  word  there  or  the 
turning  of  a  better  phrase.  I,  therefore, 
urge  that  the  committee  in  its  report  call 
particular  attention  t<.)  this  issue  and  empha- 
sljse  that  the  Congress  wishes  full  force  given 
to  Ite  wishes — wishes  which  have  been 
clearly  expressed  in  prior  bills  and  res-ilu- 
tions.  In  congres.'-i(jnal  reports  and  numerous 
public  statements  of  members  of  this  body, 
as  well  as  in  the  platforms  of  the  two  great 
parties  and  by  the  President  both  in  the 
campaign  and  In  his  service  In  the  Senate 

I  further  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
."submitting  the  reports  required  by  section 
204  of  the  bill,  the  State  Department  make 
p.articular  reference  to  activities  with  respect 
to  the  guaranteeing  of  rights  of  American 
citizens  abroad,  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the 
safeguarding  of  American  ships  and  cargoes 
passing  through   international   waterways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  vital  issue  which 
cannot  be  stressed  too  much.  It  is  basic  to 
our  Ideals  and  goes  to  the  core  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  such  a  strong 
antidiscrimination  provision,  I  believe  it 
would  here  serve  a  constructive  purpose  to 
add  a  personal  note.  It  highlights  the  fact 
that  certain  Arab  States  have  little  intention 
of  adhering  to  oiu"  recent  d(x;trine  that  links 
reform  and  social  justice  to  aid.  They  aie 
willing  to  accept  our  aid  but  are  unwilling 
to  lift  Insulting  restrictions  against  Ameri- 
can nationals. 

Mrs.  Halpern  and  I  have  been  contemplat- 
ing traveling  abroad  after  tlie  adjournment 
of  Congress.  The  itinerary  we  are  consider- 
ing includes  a  number  of  the  emerging  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  Asia.  Our  trip  Is  planned 
as  a  private  vacation  and  will  not  be  under- 
taken at  public  expense.  Although  I  en- 
vision the  trip  as  a  personal  tour,  I  would 
naturally  like  to  observe  conditions  abroad, 
especially  In  those  economies  related  to  our 
own  through  business  affiliations.  Govern- 
ment aid  programs,  loans  and  participation 
in  International  finance  agencies.  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  In  these  subjects  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  and  Ciu-ren- 
cy  Committee  and  Its  Subcommittee  No.  1, 
which  covers  International  finance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  trip  would  provide  Invaluable  back- 
ground for  decisions,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, on  votes  on  various  authorization  and 
I'pproprlatlon  bills  Involving  aid  to  under- 
developed countries. 

In  making  plans  for  our  trip,  Mrs.  Hal- 
pern   and    I   sought   Information   on   alrUne 


schedules  for  the  proposed  area  of  the  tour. 
I  am  Indignant  to  learn  that  Saudi  Arabia, 
a  nation  receiving  sutratantlal  economic  and 
military  assistanoe  from  the  United  States, 
Informed  the  commercial  airlines  serving 
Dhahran,  a  stop  on  our  itinerary,  that  Amer- 
icans of  my  religious  faith  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  Saudi  Arabia,  either  as  tourists  or 
even  simply  for  layovers  at  the  airport  while 
en  route  elsewhere.  This  policy  of  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  is  not  limited  to  private 
citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith,  but  apparently 
extends  also  to  U.S.  Government  officials. 
Including  ICA  and  State  Department  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  officers  and  men  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  whose  duties  might  re- 
quire assignment  to  the  airfield  used  by 
our  Government  in  Dhahran. 

Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  is  to  be  denied  access  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  to  development  projects  financed  by 
American  taxpayers  of  all  faiths?  Must  a 
US.  official,  an  Air  Force  pilot,  a  private 
citizen,  a  Congressman  obtain  a  security 
clearance  '  on  the  basis  of  his  religious  con- 
victions m  order  to  visit  American-financed 
facilities  in  Saudi  Arabia? 

Saudi  Arabia  is  not  the  only  country  prac- 
ticing religious  discrimination  as  a  matter  of 
national  p<jllcy  against  American  Jews.  I 
refer  you  to  the  "Official  Airline  Guide." 
which  is  published  for  the  Air  Traffic  Con- 
ference of  -America  and  the  International 
Air  Transport  Association,  and  which  Is  a 
standard  guide  on  travel  regulations  used 
by  airlines  and  travel  agents  tiiroughout  the 
United  States.  This  official  publication 
clearly  shi>ws  which  airlines  service  the  area 
and  reveals  detailed  restrictions  covering  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Following  are  a  few  excerpts: 

In  the  March-May  1961  edition  of  the  Of- 
fici.il  Airline  Guide,  part  3,  it  is  noted  on 
page  6  that  waiver  of  visa  while  transiting 
Ef^ypt  by  air  is  "not  applicable  to  persons 
of  the  Jewish  faith." 

On  page  8  is  a  special  note  which  reads  as 
follows; 

"Israeli  subjects.  Jewish  nationals  or  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  faith,  regardless  of  the 
passport  they  hold,  may  not  enter  Syria  even 
for  transit  purposes  except  those  transiting 
Mezze  Airport  (Damascus)  on  the  same  air- 
craft and  provided  they  remain  aboard  the 
aircraft  during  the  transit  period  " 

On  page  14  the  Guide  states  as  one  re- 
quirement for  entry  to  Jordan  through  the 
Mandelbaum  gate  that  travelers  "hold  a 
church  certificate  which  establishes  that  they 
are  not  of  the  Jewish  faith." 

On  page  16  the  Guide  states:  "The  follow- 
ing per.sons  are  prohibited  from  entering 
Jordan:  (a)  nationals  of  Israel,  persons  of 
Jewish  faith,  and  members  of  Jehovah's 
Witnesses." 

I  learn  with  horror  that  Jordan,  recipient 
of  *230  million  in  aid  from  the  United 
States  through  1960,  requires  our  citizens 
to  provide  a  church  certificate  which  estab- 
lishes that  they  are  not  of  the  Jewish  faith" 
in  order  to  enter  the  country.  Our  assist- 
ance funds  may  enter  but  our  people  may 
not,  if  of  Jewish  faith,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  State  Department  or  point  4  oflBcers 
or  even  members  of  the  President's  own  Cab- 
inet, the  distinguished  Secretaries  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to 
Members  of  Congress  who  vote  appropria- 
tions for  air  terminal  building  they  may  not 
enter. 

At  a  time  when  we  had  to  dispatch  U.S. 
marshals  to  protect  the  clvU  rights  of  our 
citizens  of  Alabama,  I  cannot  believe  we  will 
again  dispatch  aid  to  foreign  nations  that 
discriminate  even  against  American  officials 
of  Jewish  faith  dispensing  aid  to  sustain 
feudalljstic  and  tyrannical  regimes. 

Could  It  be  that  this  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion also  applies  to  Members  of  Congress  who 
vote  appropriations  for  air  terminal  build- 
ings they  may  not  enter? 


It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Justice 
Department  on  June  26  filed  suit  with  re- 
spect to  the  Molsant  International  Airport  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  requesting  a  preliminary 
injunction  enjoining  discrimination  against 
Negroes  and  refusal  to  serve  them  in  a  man- 
ner equal  to  white  citizens.  The  suit  Is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  airport  was  con- 
structed in  large  part  with  Federal  funds. 
Yet.  with  respect  to  the  terminal  facilities 
and  the  commercial  airport  at  Dhahran.  Fed- 
eral funds  were  used  and  American  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith  are  not  allowed  to  use 
these  facilities  to  any  extent — not  even  on  a 
segregated  basis.  1  cannot  accept  the  in- 
consistency of  the  double  standard  for  New 
Orleans  and  Dhahran. 

In  Saudi  Arabia  we  appeased  King  Saud 
and  agreed  not  to  station  U.S.  Air  Force 
personnel  of  Jewish  faith  at  the  field  leased 
at  Dhahran.  Now,  despite  our  heavy  finan- 
cial investment  in  that  field  and  our  sur- 
render of  principle — In  effect  translating  for- 
eign bias  into  U.S.  Government  religious 
differentiation  among  memt>er8  of  our  own 
Air  Force — we  are  being  evicted,  effective  in 
less  than  a  year  from  all  use  of  the  field. 
Saudi  Arabia  further  repaid  us  when  Its 
United  Nations  delegation  led  the  attack  on 
our  country  on  the  Cuban  Issue  at  the  UN. 

Yet.  after  all  this  transpired,  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  In 
completing  work  on  the  civil  terminal  at 
Dhahran  that   I   am  not  permitted  to  visit. 

But  it  is  not  an  Issue  of  personal  out- 
rage I  simply  cannot  understand  our  policy 
of  building  facilities  which  discriminate. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  an  American  lady's 
TV.'A  flight  happened  to  land  at  Dhahran 
to  refuel  on  a  flight  from  Bombay.  The 
.American  crew,  on  learning  she  was  Jewish, 
became  terrified  for  her  safety  and  virtually 
hid  her  aboard  the  plane  until  it  tooic  off. 
withholding  her  U.S.  passport  from  Saudi 
customs  officials.  This  particular  lady.  It 
happens,  was  so  patriotically  Inclined  during 
World  War  II  that  she  Joined  the  WAC's  and 
served  with  devotion.  It  is  but  one  example 
of  a  ridiculous  and  Ignomlnloiis  situation  in 
which  the  State  Department  is  falling  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  while  continuing  aid  to 
various  Arab  States  that  practice  Nazi-like 
po'lcies  with  seeming  impunity. 

I  raised  these  matters  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  received  an  evasive  and  unre- 
sponsive answer.  The  State  E>epartment 
said,  in  effect,  that  I  might  be  a  subversive 
agent  of  Israel  In  the  Arab  view  and 
inimical  to  Arab  security  Interests.  The 
State  Department  said  that  "pressure  or 
coercion,"  as  they  phrased  it,  was  unlikely 
to  eliminate  Arabian  bigotry  against  Ameri- 
cans of  Jewish  faith.  However,  the  same 
State  Department  Is  horrified  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  In 
America  when  an  African  student  or  another 
foreigner  encounters  discrimination.  Mind 
you,  discrimination  not  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, but  from  some  Individual  restau- 
rant owner  or  landlord,  so  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  Department  takes  a  different 
view  of  discrimination  by  American  indi- 
viduals against  foreigners  than  it  does  of 
official  governmental  policies  of  total  re- 
striction by  Arab  regimes  that  do  not  even 
permit  Americans  of  my  faith  to  set  foot  in 
those  countries. 

On  the  very  same  day,  June  22.  the  State 
Department  vrrote  me  a  lengthy  communica- 
tion Justifying  its  refusal  to  Implement  the 
stated  sense  of  the  Congress,  contained  In 
section  108  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  A 
contradictory  opinion  came  from  another 
voice  In  the  executive  department.  Mr. 
R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  Peace  Corps  would  not 
aid  nations  that  differentiated  among  Ameri- 
cans on  a  basis  of  race  or  religion.    He  cited 
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section  108  of  the  act  we  adopted  and  de- 
clared "we  do  not  enter  Into  agreements 
•  •  •  which  have  standards  that  are  un- 
acceptable to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

But  It  now  appears  that,  unless  the  amend- 
ment I  propose  Is  adopted,  the  State  De- 
partment may  have  the  final  say  in  its 
apparent  determination  to  ignore  the  sense 
of  Congress  heretofore  expressed  in  section 
108. 

Today  I  learn  from  reliable  press  reports, 
to  my  great  dismay,  that  the  new,  weaker 
clause  to  which  I  referred  faces  elimination 
by  the  initiative  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with 
the  reported  concurrence  of  the  State  De- 
partment. The  press  reported  that  Assistant 
Secretary  Talbot  told  the  Senate  committee 
that  the  latest  antibias  clause  was  not  re- 
flective of  the  Department's  thinking  but  was 
submitted  to  Congress  by  President  Kennedy 
to  indicate  administration  policy.  Mr.  Tal- 
bot was  quoted  as  stating  that  the  clause 
could  be  stricken  without  objection  from  his 
Department  and  that  it  served  no  useful 
purpose. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  committee 
retains  the  provision  against  bias  in  the  leg- 
islation sent  to  us  by  the  White  House.  Our 
citizens,  merely  because  of  religious  faith, 
are  systematically  barred  from  Saudi  Arabia, 
Jordan,  Syria,  Yemen.  Lebanon,  and  Iraq, 
and  face  Insulting  but  lesser  restrictions  In 
Egypt. 

It  is  my  proposal  that  we  reject  the  im- 
position by  foreign  nations  of  religious  dis- 
crimination against  our  citizens  by  adding 
such  wording  as  you  may  deem  appropriate 
to  this  legislation,  authorizing  severance  of 
aid  to  any  nation  that  persists  in  discrimina- 
tion. I  feel  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  should  not  only  retain  the 
antibias  clause  submitted  by  President  Ken- 
nedy but  strengthen  it  to  authorize  termi- 
nation of  asststance  to  any  nation  that  im- 
poses religious  or  racial  barriers  against 
American  citizens. 

If  it  please  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  record  the  exchanges  on 
this  matter  between  myself  and  the  State 
Department. 

The  documents  of  the  exchanges  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Letter  from  William  S.  King,  acting 
secretary  of  Senate  of  New  York  State,  to 
Representative  Halpehn  transmitting  New 
York  State  Senate  resolution  on  Arab  boy- 
cotts and  discrimination,  March  30,  1961. 

2.  Text  of  New  York  State  Senate  resolu- 
tion  on  Arab   boycotts   and  discrimination. 

3.  June  2,  1961,  letter  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Brooks  Hays  to  Representa- 
tive Halpern. 

4.  June  9,  1961,  letter  from  Representative 
Halpern  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

5.  June  22.  1961,  reply  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Hays. 

6.  June  29,  1961,  response  by  Mr.  Halpern 
to  Secretary  Rusk 


The  Senate.  State  or  New  York, 

Albany.  NY  .  March  30.  1961. 
Hon.  SEYMOtTR  Halpern, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  131, 
adopted  by  the  senate  on  March  24,  1961, 
and  concurred  in  by  the  assembly  on  March 
25,  1961,  memorializing  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  to  take  steps  to 
discourage  and  nullify  the  effects  of  trade 
restrictions,  blockades  and  boycotts  by  the 
nations  comprising  the  Arab  League  against 
American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  and 
against  American  companies  controlled  or 
managed  by  such  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

William  S.  King, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Resolution  131 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  United  States  to 
take  steps  to  discourage  and  nullify  the 
effects  of  trade  restrictions,  blockades,  and 
boycotts  by  the  nations  comprising  the 
Arab  League  against  American  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith  and  against  American 
companies  controlled  or  managed  by  such 
citizens 

Whereas  Arab  nations,  includiiig  tlie 
United  Arab  Republic.  Iraq.  Jordan,  Leba- 
non, Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen.  Libya.  Sudan. 
Tunisia,  and  Morocco,  functioning  as  the 
Arab  League,  have  been  conducting  a  boycott 
of  American  citi.Tens.  biisinesy.  and  indus- 
try; and 

Whereas  the  Arab  League  has  blacklisted 
all  American  ships  which  have  touched  at 
Israel  ports  nf  call;  and 

Whereas  American  firms  doing  business 
with  Israel  are  cut  off  from  trade  with  Arab 
coimtries;  and 

Whereas  most  American  companies  con- 
trolled or  managed,  partially  or  wholly,  by 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  arc  not  per- 
mitted to  establish  commercial  rehitionships 
with  countries  that  are  members  of  the  Arab 
League:  and 

Whereas  American  servicemen  and  Armed 
Forces  employees  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  not 
perm.itted  to  serve  at  the  Dhahran  Airbase 
in  Saudi  Arabia:  and 

Whereas  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  are  generally  not  permitted  to  disem- 
bark on  Arab  soil,  by  land,  sea,  or  air;   and 

Whereas  approxlmritely  500  American  busi- 
ness firms  during  1960  received  warnings 
through  the  U.S.  mails  from  Arab  boycott 
officers  in  Damascus  and  Kuwait  that  If 
Americans  have  commercial  dealings  with 
Israel,  they  must  forgo  doing  business  with 
Arab  countries:  and 

Whereas  individual  Hollywood  motion  pic- 
ture stars  have  also  been  blacklisted;  and 

Whereas  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  are  generally  excluded  from  private 
employment  in  any  capacity  In  any  Arab 
owned  or  controlled  company:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Navy  reserves  the  option 
to  cancel  the  charter  of  any  veissel  carrying 
Navy  cargo,  if  any  Arab  country  refu.ses  to 
allow  the  vessel  to  load  or  unload  cargo  be- 
cause the  ship's  charterers  or  owners  have 
previously  done  business  with  Lsrafl;   and 

Whereas  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  the  US  Navy,  contracts 
for  the  shipment  of  U.S.  surplus  wheat  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  provide  that  the 
vessel  may  not  have  traded  at  Israeli  ports; 
and 

Whereas  the  Democratic  Party  platform 
of  1960  pledged  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  to  travel,  to  pursue 
lawful  trade,  and  to  engage  in  other  lawful 
activities  abroad  without  distinction  as  to 
race  or  religion;  and  has  further  pledged  to 
oppose  any  International  agreement  or 
treaty  which  by  its  terms  or  practices  dis- 
criminates against  American  citizens  on 
grounds  of  race,  or  religion;  and 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  platform 
of  1960  pledged  to  seek  an  end  to  transit 
and  trade  restrictions,  blockades  and  black- 
lists, and  further  pledged  to  secure  freedom 
of  navigation  on  International  waterways 
and  the  cessation  of  discrimination  against 
Americans  on  the  basis  of  religious  beliefs: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur),  Tliat 
the  Department  of  State  be  and  Is  hereby 
respectfully  memorialized  (a)  to  wke  a  firm 
position  against  Arab  Interference  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  American  citizens 
and  businessmen; 

(b)  to  abstain  from  any  cooperation  with 
Arab  League  boycott  activities  and  policies; 

(c)  to  resist  any  efforts  by  Arab  nations 
to  maintain  or  widen  Its  boycott  activities  in 
the  United  States,  and 


(d)  to  exert  all  possible  efforts  and  utilize 
its  resources  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  -pirlt 
and  purposes  of  this  resolution,  and  It  Is 
further 

Resolved  (1/  the  assembly  concur).  Thttt 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Slates  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Cc^ngress  of  the  United 
StJites  duly  elected  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  th.it  they  later  be  urged  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  the 
pvirposes  of  this  resolution. 

By  order  of  the  Senate. 

William  S    King. 

Acting  Secretary. 


Department  of  State. 
Washington.  June  2    1961. 
Hon    Seymoi'r   Hmpfrn, 
House  or  Repraentatnes. 

DE.^R  Mr.  Hai.pern  :  I  ha\e  for  reply  your 
letter  of  May  12.  1961.  to  the  Secretary  which 
transmits  a  copy  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  State  of  New  York  memo- 
rializing the  Department  of  State  "to  take 
steps  to  discourage  and  nullify  the  effects  of 
trade  restrictions,  blockades  and  boycotts  by 
the  nations  coinprL-^ing  the  Arab  League 
against  Ametic.in  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith 
and  against  American  companies  controlled 
or  managed  by  such  citizens  "  Your  letter 
also  inquires  about  what  steps  are  being 
taken  by  the  Department  or  the  adminis- 
tration to  fulfill  the  intent  of  section  2(fi 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  which  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  cut  off  economic 
assistance  to  any  nation  viijlating  the  princi- 
ple of  freedom  of  passage  through  interna- 
tional waters 

The  Arab  League  boycott  has  been  a 
cause  of  continuing  and  urgent  concern  to 
the  Department  of  Stale,  Our  Government 
neither  condones  nor  recognizes  the  Arab 
boycott  of  Israel  We  have  consistently  made 
clear  to  the  appropriate  governments  our 
dLsapproval  of  boycott  regulations,  partic- 
ularly those  providing  for  discriminatory 
actions  which  adversely  affect  American 
citizens  or  firms.  Our  missions  in  Arab 
countries  have  standing  Instructions  to  re- 
emphaslze  this  fundamental  position  at 
every  appropriate  opportunity.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  warnings  received  by  a  num- 
ber of  American  firms  from  Arab  boycott 
offices,  rrferrcd  to  in  the  resolution,  the 
Department  took  up  the  matter  directly  with 
the  appropriate  authorities  to  effect  a  cessa- 
tion of  this  disturbing  practice. 

The  Department  has  reviewed  carefully 
the  concurrent  resolution  and  believes  Its 
general  purport  wholly  consistent  with  US 
Government  attitudes  At  the  same  time 
however,  we  have  noted  certain  premises 
therein  which  are  not  wholly  accurate.  For 
example,  the  resolution  states  that  U.S. 
Government  agencies  have  condoned  the 
boycott.  In  fact,  the  US.  Navy  does  not  re- 
serve the  option  to  cancel  the  charter  of  any 
vessel  because  of  the  effect  of  the  boycott. 
The  Navy  discontintied  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  "Haifa  clau.se"  on  February  19,  1960, 
lest  it  be  misconstrued  as  acquiescence  In 
boycott  procedures. 

Similarly,  contracts  for  shipments  of  US 
surplus  wheat  as  a  gift  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  under  the  provisions  of  titles  II 
and  III  of  Public  Law  480,  do  not  contain 
discriminatory  or  restrictive  clauses.  In  the 
case  of  shipments  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480.  which  are  paid  for  in  the  local  cur- 
rency of  the  recipient  government  and  where 
title  to  the  wheat  in  effect  passes  to  that 
government  at  dockside,  the  Department  has 
recently  investigated  UAR  charters.  They 
have  Included  only  a  clause  prohibiting  the 
vessel  from  "calling  at  Israeli  waters  or  ports 
prior  to  discharge."  It  will  be  noted  that 
such  a  clause  does  not  bear  on  operations  of 
the  vessel  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  voyages 
provided  for  in  the  charter. 
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With  respect  to  the  implementation  of 
section  2(f)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  our 
diplomatic  posts  throughout  the  world  were 
informed  of  the  details  of  this  provision  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960.  and  our 
missions  in  the  Near  East  were  specifically 
reminded  of  the  Department's  longstanding 
policy  in  favor  of  freedom  of  navigation 
through  international  waterways.  Including 
the  Suez  Canal,  They  were  instructed  that 
efforts  should  continue  to  be  made  through 
every  appropriate  means  and  at  every  suit- 
able opportunity  to  make  clear  the  will  of 
the  American  people  with  respect  to  the 
principles  set  forth  In  section  2(f). 

In  Implementing  these  instructions,  our 
field  posts  have  suggested  that  we  avoid 
linking  Suez  transit  and  Ixiycott  questions 
directly  with  assistance  under  the  mutual 
security  program  and  Public  Law  480  in  the 
belief  that  to  do  .so  would  adversely  affect 
overall  US  interests  without  advancing  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  section  2(fi. 
Notwithstanding  the  views  expressed  in  the 
field,  the  Department  continues  to  welRh  how 
section  2(fi  might  best  be  applied  on  each 
occasion  when  proposals  for  significant  new 
assistance  come  under  consideration.  Given 
tlie  considered  opinions  of  our  field  posts,  the 
Department  has  so  far  concluded  that  efforts 
to  link  our  assistance  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  Public  Law  480  not  only 
would  intensify  the  very  trade  and  transit 
restrictions  which  we  hope  may  be  eliminated 
but  also  would  play  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  by  exacerbating  Middle  East 
tensions. 

In  closing,  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
Department  fully  shares  your  concern  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  facilitate 
progress  toward  a  resolution  of  the  boycott 
problem  and  to  eliminate  discrimination  In 
the  use  of  international  waterways.  We  shall 
c<jntlnue  to  do  whatever  is  feasible,  effec- 
tive, and  consistent  with  our  national  in- 
terest to  facilitate  a  resolution  of  these 
complex  Issues.  It  remains  our  view  that 
avoidance  of  coercive  tactics  is  more  likely 
to  produce  an  atmosphere  conducive  l-o  a 
settlement  of  the  fundamental  Arab-Israel 
tensions,  from  which  these  restrictions  arise, 
than  would  unilateral  economic  pressure 
from  the  United   States 

I  hope  that  these  comments  will  be  help- 
ful to  you.     If  we  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hays. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington    DC  .  June  9.  1961. 
Hon.  Dean   Rusk. 
Secretary  of   State, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  respectfully  wish 
to  invite  your  attention  t«  a  problem  that 
demands  action — not  because  I  am  person- 
ally Involved — but  to  preserve  this  Nation's 
heritage  of  religious  freedom. 

Mrs.  Halpern  and  I  have  been  contemplat- 
ing traveling  abroad  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress.  The  Itinerary  we  are  consider- 
ing Includes  a  number  of  the  emerging  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  Asia.  Our  trip  Is  planned 
as  a  private  vacation  and  will  not  be  under- 
taken at  public  expense. 

Although  I  envision  the  trip  as  a  personal 
tour.  I  would  naturally  like  to  observe  fiscal 
and  monetary  conditions  abroad,  especially 
in  those  economies  related  to  our  own 
through  business  affiliations.  Government 
aid  programs,  loans  and  participation  in  In- 
ternational finance  agencies.  I  am  partlcu- 
hu-ly  interested  in  these  subjects  because 
I  am  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  its  International 
Finance  Subcommittee.  In  addition,  the  trip 
would  provide  invaluable  background  for  my 
decisions,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  on  votes 


on  various  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  involving  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

In  making  plans  for  our  trip,  Mrs.  Hal- 
pern and  I  sought  information  on  airline 
schedules  for  the  proposed  area  of  the  tour. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  Indignant  to  learn  that 
Saudi  Arabia,  a  nation  receiving  substantial 
economic  and  military  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  informed  the  commercial  air- 
lines serving  Dhahran.  a  stop  on  our  itin- 
erary, that  Americans  of  my  religious  faith 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  Saudi  Arabia, 
either  as  tourists  or  even  simply  for  lay- 
overs while  en  route  elsewhere. 

This  policy  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment is  not  limited  to  private  citizens  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  but  apparently  extends  also 
to  US.  Go'.ernmeni  officials,  Including  point 
4  and  State  Department  personnel,  as  well 
as  officers  and  men  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
whose  duties  might  require  assignment  to 
the  airba.se  leased  by  our  Government  in 
Dhahran. 

Am  I  to  ui-.derstand.  then,  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  is  to  be  denied  access  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  to  a  base  that  files  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  t-'3  development  projects  financed  by 
American  taxpayers  of  all  faiths?  Must  a 
US.  official,  an  Air  Force  pilot,  a  private 
citizen,  a  Congressman  obtain  a  security 
clearance  on  the  basis  of  his  religious  con- 
viri  DTI.-;  in  order  to  visit  Saudi  Arabia? 

Inquiring  into  the  matter,  I  was  author- 
itatively Informed  that  despite  agreement  of 
the  U.S.  executive  branch  to  a  lease  that 
specifically  precluded  assignment  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel of  Jewr.h  faith  to  the  Dhahran  base, 
our  Air  Force  is  nevertheless  to  be  barred  en- 
tirely m  less  than  a  year.  Our  financial  in- 
vestment has  been  hea\-y  The  compromi.se 
of  prii:ci;ile  proved  futile. 

New  I  le;  rn  with  dismay  that  the  State 
Department  recently  notified  King  Saud  that 
even  though  our  Air  Force  is  being  ousted, 
and  our  citizens  subjected  to  rellsious  bias, 
we  V  ill  continue  spending  money  to  complete 
c'.n.'^trurtlon  this  summer  of  a  civil  air  ter- 
minnl  In  Dhahran.  This  is  the  very  terminal, 
presumably,  from  which  I  am  barred.  A 
similar  situation  apparently  prevails  at  a 
Saudi  Arabian  port,  Damman,  where  we  are 
spending  20  million  of  American  dollars  on 
improvements  despite  Saud's  arbitrary  ac- 
tions against  American  Jews. 

Mr  Secretary.  I  am  neither  a  freedom  rider 
nor  a  freedom  flier,  but  I  believe  in  the 
freedom  of  U.S.  Congressmen  and  all  Amer- 
icans regardless  of  religious  faith  t-o  visit 
any  nation  benefiting  from  aid  provided  by 
all  U.S  taxpayers. 

How  can  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  to  complete 
an  air  terminal  for  a  nation  openly  practic- 
ing religious  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can citizens  be  reconciled  with  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  makes  religious  freedom  a 
central  prnciple  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem? If  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof."  can  the 
Federal  Government  knowingly  acquiesce  in 
foreign  religious  bigotry  affecting  Americans? 
Congress.  In  keeping  with  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution, withheld  funds  from  parochial 
schools.  And,  under  our  Constitution,  no 
Federal.  SUate  or  local  legislature  or  agency 
cf  government  may  validly  pursue  a  policy 
of  religious  or  racial  discrimination,  or  com- 
mit funds  for  discriminatory  institutions. 
By  what  authority  are  funds  designated  for 
air  terminals  abroad  where  religious  discrim- 
ination is  practiced  flagrantly  against  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation?  I  am  certain  that  many 
colleagues  share  my  desire  for  an  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  must  respectfully  ask  the 
State  Department  to  explain  how  our  aid  is 
being  applied,  In  accordance  with  President 
Kennedy's  message  to  Congress  linking  aid 
with  social  Justice  and  reform,  in  the  light 
of  Saudi  Arabian  policies.    This  Is  not  a  mat- 


ter of  Intrusion  into  Internal  Saudi  Arabian 
affairs.  This  Is  a  question  of  whether  dur- 
ing this  session  you  will  ask  Congress  to 
vote  new  funds  for  regimes  that  apply  re- 
ligious or  racial  discrimination  against 
Americans. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  not  the  only  country  prac- 
ticing religious  discrimination  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy  against  American  Jews.  I 
refer  you  to  the  "Official  Airline  Guide." 
which  Is  published  for  the  Air-Traffic  Confer- 
ence of  America  and  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association,  and  which  is  standard 
guide  on  travel  regvilations  used  by  travel 
agents  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  May  19C1  issue,  part  III.  page  6. 
I  note  that  a  waiver  of  visas  is  applicable 
for  Americai'E  at  Cairo  airport  provided  the 
passengers  entry  and  departure  are  by  air. 
but  this  Is  not  applicable  to  persons  of 
Jewish  faith"  I  learn  with  horror  that 
Jordan,  recipient  of  J230  million  in  aid  from 
thp  United  States  through  1960.  requires  our 
riMzeus  to  provide  a  "church  certificate 
which  establishes  that  they  are  not  of  the 
Jewish  faith  "  in  order  to  enter  the  country. 

The  "Official  Airline  Guide"  also  states 
that  "persons  of  Jewish  faith,  regardless  of 
the  pa.ssport  they  hold,  may  not  enter  Syria 
even  for  transit  purposes  except  those 
transiting  Mczze  Airport  (Damascus)  on  the 
same  aircraft  and  provided  they  remain 
aboard  the  aircraft  during  the  transit 
period." 

At  r.  time  when  we  had  to  dispatch  U.S. 
marsh. lis  to  protect  the  civil  righ:^  of  our 
citizens  of  Alabama,  I  cannot  believe  we 
will  again  dispatch  aid  to  foreign  nations 
that  discriminate  oven  against  American  of- 
ficials of  Jewish  faith  dispensing  aid  to  sus- 
tain feudalistic  and  tjTannical  regimes. 

Could  it  be  that  this  pattern  of  discrlrai- 
nailon  also  applies  to  Members  of  Congress 
who  vote  appropriations  for  air  terminal 
buiidings  they  may  not  enter? 

The  State  Department  recently  sought  to 
link  anti-American  discrimination  with 
Israel -Arab  tensions.  But  trouble  between 
various  foreign  nations  is  no  excuse  for 
American  acquiescence  in  foreign  discrimi- 
nation against  U.S.  citizens.  That  would  be 
like  saying  that,  because  of  tensions  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  we  would  con- 
done, for  example,  a  decision  by  England  to 
bar  Americans  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 

Mr.  Secretary,  American  citizens  of  the 
Jev,ish  faith  are  barred,  I  learn,  not  only 
from  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  and  Syria,  but 
also  from  Iraq.  Yemen,  Lebanon,  and.  to  some 
extent.  Egypt.  Now  that  your  Department  is 
organizing  a  new  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  we  have  a  new  theory 
about  linking  foreign  aid  with  requirements 
for  social  justice  and  reform,  strong  efforts 
on  your  part  would  seem  to  be  indicated 
toward  a  policy  of  effectively  defending  the 
rights  of  Americans  of  all  faiths  In  the  Arab 
States. 

Various  ambassadors  and  other  officials  of 
the  State  Department  are  Jewish.  So  are 
two  of  your  colleagues  In  President  Ken- 
nedy's Cabinet,  Messrs.  Goldberg  and  Rlbl- 
coff.  I  assume  these  gentlemen  have  all 
been  advised  that  they  cannot  use  the  air 
terminal  we  are  completing  at  Dhahran— 
even,  presumably,  to  make  a  trip  to  aid  King 
Saud  with  his  labor  or  health,  education 
and  welfare  problems. 

It  seems  to  me  mandatory  to  uphold  our 
national  dignity  by  denying  aid  to  any  na- 
tion that  discriminates  against  Americans 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion.  In  fact,  it 
is  an  obligation  of  our  State  Department  to 
protect  American  citizens  abroad  and  de- 
fend their  rights. 

I  fail  to  see  any  strategic  advantage  in  fi- 
nancing a  "segregated"  air  terminal  that  we 
know  will  bar  Americans  on  a  religious  basis 
and  that  could  well  soon  be  used  as  a  base 
for     Communist-trained     Instructors.       We 
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gained   nothing  from  ovir   Ignominious  ap- 
peasement of  King  Saud. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  know  your  views 
on  the  questions  I  am  forced  to  raise.  The 
Dhahran  discrimination,  particularly,  is  In- 
tolerable. Not  only  does  It  affect  me,  person- 
ally, but  It  Is  an  affront  to  the  entire  Nation 
and  the  citizens  I  represent.  Thoughtful 
Amerlcfins  of  all  faiths  are  deeply  and  in- 
telligently concerned  about  our  foreign  policy 
and  the  preservation  of  freedom. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Seymottr  Halpern. 


I>EP.\RTMENT    OF    STATE. 

Washington,  June  22,  1961. 
Hon.  Setmoxjr  Halpern. 
House  of  Representative!!. 

Dear  Mr.  Halpern  :  I  have  for  reply  your 
letter  of  June  9  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
which  expresses  your  concern  over  Informa- 
tion reportedly  given  you  by  unspecified  com- 
mercial airlines  that  Saudi  Arabia  will  not 
grant  you  a  visa  for  a  stopover  at  Dhahran 
because  of  your  religious  faith  and  over  sim- 
ilar discriminatory  practices  against  Ameri- 
cans of  Jewish  faith  by  other  Near  East 
governments. 

I  can  well  understand  your  Indignation  at 
discriminatory  practices  against  American 
citizens  of  Jewish  faith  and  would  make  it 
very  clear  that  this  Government,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  does  not  condone  discriminatory 
practices  of  this  sort  against  Its  citizens. 
Further,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  not  knowingly  aid  or  abet  the 
Implementation  of  such  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  Its  citizens,  and  Is  doing  all  in 
its  power,  also  having  In  mind  national  se- 
curity and  general  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions, to  eliminate  such  practices.  You  will 
appreciate,  however,  that,  like  the  United 
States,  any  foreign  government  has  the  right 
to  regulate  or  control  the  admission  of  for- 
eigners. The  provision  of  U.S.  aid  to  foreign 
governments  does  not  impair  their  right  to 
do  so,  although  it  is  our  hope  that  it  may 
help  to  create  a  favorable  political  climate 
In  which  we  can  more  effectively  work  for 
the  ultimate  elimination  of  such  discrimina- 
tory practices  and.  In  the  meantime,  to 
assuage  their  adverse  effects  on  American 
citizens. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  if  you  choose  to 
submit  an  application  for  a  Saudi  Arabian 
visa,  the  Department  of  State  will  most  cer- 
tainly do  what  It  can  to  support  your  appii- 
cation,  although  I  should  also  tell  you  quite 
frankly  that  we  can  by  no  means  be  as- 
sured of  success.  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
Arab  States  c»ntend  that  they  have  no  de- 
sire to  discriminate  against  American  cltl- 
aens  on  grounds  of  religion,  but  that  as  long 
as  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  continues,  they 
will  normally  refuse  entry  to  persons  who 
have  strongly  supported  Zionism  or  Israel. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  view  such  activity 
as  Inimical  to  their  security  interests.  I 
mention  this  not  to  suggest  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  any  way  endorses  this  view, 
but  because  It  constitutes  a  very  real  facte^r 
in  the  actions  of  Arab  governments  which 
cannot  be  Ignored.  In  this  connection,  you 
no  doubt  know  that  certain  Americans  of 
the  Jewish  faith  have  been  admitted  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  only  in  instances  where 
the  Saudi  Government  had  satisfied  Itself 
that  such  individuals  are  of  an  antl-Zionlst 
persuasion.  * 

In  connection  with  Dhahran  airfield,  your 
letter  suggests  there  may  be  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  its  precise  status.  The  United 
States  does  not  have  an  airbase  at  Dhahran 
or  any  extraterritorial  rights.  Rather,  by  vir- 
tue of  an  agreement  concluded  in  1957,  the 
United  States  has  been  granted  certain  op- 
erational facilities  at  the  Saudi  Arabian  air- 
field at  Dhahran.  The  Saudi  Arabian  Gov- 
ernment announced  on  March  16  of  this  year 
that  It  does  not  intend  to  renew  that  agree- 
ment when  it  expires  on  April  1,  1962.  At 
least    one    reason    for    the    Saudi    action    has 


been  the  somewhat  Indiscriminate  sugges- 
tion In  various  circles  in  this  country  that 
Dhahran  Is  an  American  airbase.  a  sugges- 
tion which  has  deeply  offended  Saudi  sensi- 
bilities. 

Neither  the  1957  Dhahran  airfield  agree- 
ment with  Saudi  Arabia  nor  the  earlier  per- 
tinent 1951  agreement,  both  of  which  have 
been  published,  precludes  the  assignment  of 
American  military  personnel  of  Jewish  faith 
to  Dhahran.  Persons  unacceptable  to  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Government  are  cxriudrd 
from  the  U.S.  military  training  mission  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  the  determination  of  any 
such  persons  Is  a  matter  for  Saxjdl  Arabia  to 
make  In  exercise  cf  its  sovereignty.  The  De- 
partment of  State  would  not — indeed,  could 
not — enter  into  any  agreement  which,  by  sin- 
gling out  American  citi;^er.s  of  a  particular 
faith,  would  violate  the  ba^lc  tenets  upon 
which  this  Nation  had  been  founded  and 
which  ascribe  to  all  American  citizens  equal 
rights  and  equal  obligations 

In  assigning  UJS.  personnel  abroad,  both 
civilian  and  military,  the  United  St.Ates  can- 
not and  does  not  Inquire  into  the  religious 
aflaiiation  of  the  assignee.  Wltli  respect  to 
American  servicemen  of  Jewish  faith  at 
Dhahran,  the  United  St.i*cs  has  m^ide  it 
clear  to  Saudi  Arabia  th.it  U.S.  service- 
men are  statutorily  required  to  refrain 
from  eng.-^glng  In  political  activity  dur- 
ing their  period  of  military  service  and  are 
expected  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  orders 
given  them  by  their  superior  officers.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  believe  that  factors  of 
race,  creed  o;-  color  of  themselves  adversely 
affect  the  desire  or  the  ability  of  American 
servic-men  to  carry  out  thplr  a.-slgned  dutie.«. 
wherever  stationed,  in  the  best  traditions  of 
the  reppective  military  services  V^  which  they 
belong.  We  have  Indicated  to  Saudi  Arabia 
that  the  only  valid  con.sideratlons  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  prop- 
erly talie  into  account  in  acslgnint;  personnel 
to  Dhahran  are  those  of  availability  and 
professional  qualifications.  As  far  as  we  are 
aware,  all  U  S.  servicemer.  r.ssijned  to  Saudi 
Arabia  have  sought  to  perform  their  duties 
conscientiously,  to  the  best  of  their  abilities, 
and.  we  hope,  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment's satlsff.ctlon.  We  have  expressed  the 
hope,  therefore,  thai  the  Saudi  Arabian  Gov- 
ernment will  not  exclude,  for  reasons  of  race, 
creed  or  color,  any  American  servicemen  from 
participating  in  United  States-Saudi  Arabian 
military  cooperation,  which  Is  designed  to 
enhance  Saudi  Arabia's  defensive  capability. 

There  Is  no  formal  U.S.  economic  aid  pro- 
gram In  Saudi  Arabia.  In  return  for  the 
operational  facilities  at  Dhahran.  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  considered  as  of 
Importance  to  our  national  .security,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  agreed  in 
1957  to  provide  certain  military  training  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  to  build  a  civil  air  terminal 
at  Dhahran.  and  to  improve  the  port  at 
Damman.  The  already-cited  Saudi  an- 
nouncement of  March  16  at  Dhahran  does 
not  affect  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  use  of  the 
Dhahran  facilities  for  the  duration  of  the 
agreement.  In  the  circum.stances.  as  long 
as  Saudi  Arabia  Is  apparently  prepared  to 
honor  its  commitment  under  the  19,'i7  agree- 
ment, we  have  felt  obligated  to  fulfill  our 
own  commitment  thereunder.  No  additional 
grant  aid.  military  or  economic.  Is  presently 
contemplated  for  Saudi   Arabia. 

With  respect  to  baptismal  certificates  re- 
quired by  the  Jordanian  Government,  the 
Department  of  State  has  actively  sought  to 
persuade  the  Jordanian  authorities  to  drop 
this  requirement,  and  we  have  some  hope 
that  the  Jordanian  Government  may  do  so. 
I  would  cautl(m.  however,  that  the  llkelihoixl 
of  Jordanian  remedial  action  In  this  matter 
will  be  considerably  diminished  if  It  Is  thrown 
into  the  public  forum. 

In  the  Egyptian  region  of  the  U.A.R.  there 
Is  no  discrimination  against  entry  of  persons 
of    the    Jewish    faith.     Jewish    tourists    may 


enter  the  Syrian  region  provided  they  travel 
in  organized  tourist  groups.  Visas  are 
sometimes  denied,  however,  if  persons  have 
visited  Israel. 

In  connection  with  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  Americans  on  grounds  of  race, 
creed  or  color,  the  Department  of  State  has 
been  mindful  of  section  108  of  the  Mutual 
Perurlty  Act  of  1960  and  has  considered, 
where  appropriate,  whether  U.S.  foreign  aid 
pr.'gr..ms  might  afford  an  opportunity  to 
eliminate  such  practices.  We  shall  continue 
to  do  so  and  to  seize  every  feasible  occa><^lon 
to  advance  toward  a  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  may  be  of  some 
help  in  clarifying  the  US  position  on  what 
is  tindoubtedly  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
problems  that  our  Government  faces  today 
D.scnmlnatlon  Is  a  worldwide  problem  and 
is  KC:u'cely  likely  to  be  eliminated  by  pres- 
sure or  coercion  What  Is  required,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree,  is  persistent,  patient 
persuasion  which  will,  hopefully,  ultimately 
break  down  such  disturbing  practices. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hats, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Congress  of  thf:  UNmn  States, 

HorsE  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C    June  29.  1961. 
Hon.  Dr.^N  RrsK. 
Secretary  of  S'atr, 
Wushingtor,  DC. 

De.ar  Mr  .SEf-RETARY:  Your  communication 
of  June  22.  1961.  by  ^..sslstant  Secretary 
Brooks  H:'.ys  concerning  discrimination  by 
certain  Arab  States  against  American  citi- 
zens of  Jewish  faith,  has  been  received. 

It  is  puzzlin?  that  the  Department  of 
State,  in  its  letter,  took  a  far  different  policy 
stand  than  that  e.^poused  simultaneously  by 
another  ofTlclal  of  the  executive  department. 
R  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr.,  head  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  who  told  the  .Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  very  same  day.  June  22, 
that  the  Peace  Corps  would  not  assist  na- 
tions that  sought  to  differentiate  among 
Americans  on  a  basis  of  race  or  religion 
Tlie  State  Department,  according  to  your 
letter  to  me.  rationalizes  and  evades  the 
same  ls.sue. 

Mr.  Shriver  declared  openly  that  the  Peace 
Corps  wotild  not  conclude  an  agreement  for 
a  project  in  i\v.y  nation  that  insists  on  dls- 
criminatlp.j^  .'ijalnst  Peace  Corps  personnel 
on  religious  or  racial  grounds.  Mr.  Shriver 
said  the  Pe.ice  Corps  would  tell  such  a  coun- 
try: "•  •  *  we  are  sorry  we  are  not  able  to 
do  business  with  you."  Mr.  Shriver  cited 
section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appro- 
priations Act.  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress, and  declared  "we  do  not  enter  Into 
ajrreements  •  •  •  v/hlch  have  standards 
tiiat  are  iin.ir''pp;.',bie  to  the  Congress  or  to 
Vne  American  people  " 

Apparently,  Mr  Shriver  is  Implementlnp; 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  but  I  regret  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  International 
Conperat!o:i  Administration  are  not.  Indeed. 
I  find  the  Department's  statement  Indicative 
of  n  tendency  of  appeasement.  The  effect 
is  the  translation  of  Arab  bias  Into  US 
discrimination  among  its  own  citizens,  of- 
ficials, and  employees. 

The  evasive  and  equivocal  stand  of  the 
8tat3  Dep,.rtment  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to 
that  of  Mr.  Shriver.  I  would  appreciate  an 
explanation  of  how  one  executive  depart- 
ment agency  follows  a  consistent  policy  while 
other  agencies  espouse  policies  entirely  dif- 
ferent. I  can  see  no  reason,  if  the  Peace 
Corps  can  effectively  insist  on  defending  the 
relleious  and  racial  rights  of  its  personnel. 
why  the  State  Department  cannot  Implement 
the  same  policy. 

You  have  assured  me  that  the  Department 
of  State  would  support  my  application  for 
a  Saudi  Arabian  visa  but  also  tell  me  "quite 
frankly  that  "we  can  by  no  means  be  as- 
sured of  success"  because  of  the  Arab-Israel 
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conflict  and  apparently  an  Arab  view  that 
I  might  be  an  agent  of  Israeli  subversion 
or  "inlnalcal  to  their  security  Interests."  I 
find  such  reasoning  a  gratuitous  Insult  to 
my  patriotism  as  an  American  citizen  and 
certainly  will  Insist  "that  the  Department 
defend  my  rights  to  travel  freely  abroad.  In 
.luy  Nation  receiving  U.S.  assistance,  on  a 
basis  of  equality  with  any  other  American 
citizen.  I  hereby  formally  request  the  I>e- 
partment  of  State  to  assist  me  In  obtaining 
tiie  necessary  visa  for  this  contemplated 
private  tour  at  my  own  expense. 

My  work  and  private  travel  are  those  of 
an  American.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
my  personal  faith  and  I  am  shocked  that  the 
Depiu-tment  is  convinced  that  it  would  be 
"pressure  and  coercion,  "  as  you  put  It.  to 
defend  the  rights  of  Americans  abroad  In 
nations  benefiting  from  U  .S  assistance 
programs. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  your  letter  that 
distvirb  me.  Referring  to  my  intention  to 
visit  certain  nations  in  the  Middle  E.tst  you 
allude  to  information  "re{X)rtedly  '  given  me 
"by  unsp>ecified  commercial  airlines  "  Let 
me  say  that  this  Informanon  was  specifically 
and  explicitly  given  me  and  not  Just  "re- 
portedly "  provided.  Surely  you  must  know 
L'f  many  other  similar  instances.  1  couldn't 
have  been  more  specific  in  my  letter  of  June 
9  than  by  referring  you  o  the  Offlcial  Air- 
line Guide"  that  clearly  shows  which  air- 
lines service  the  area  a  ad  reve.ils  detailed 
restrictions  covering  persons  of  the  Jewisli 
luith.  My  Ivirther  Inquiry  confirmed  such 
restrictions.  For  example.  TWA.  serving 
Dhahran.  informed  me  that  "entry  or  transit 
visas  would  not  be  Issued  to  persons  of 
Jewish  extraction  or  faith  '  Tlus.  I  was 
informed,  would  imqufstionably  bar  me. 
notwithstanding  the  fac.  I  am  a  UP  Con- 
gressman 

Tliat  is  why  I  asked  you  m  my  June  9 
letter  if  I  am  to  understand  th  a  .i  Member 
of  Congress  is  to  be  denied  acces^s  to  Dhahian 
iilrfteld,  to  facilities  flninred  by  American 
taxpayers  of  all  faiths?  Must  a  US  offlci.Tl. 
an  Air  Force  pilot,  a  private  citizen,  a  Con- 
pressman  obtain  a  "security  clearance"  on 
the  bivsis  of  his  religious  convictions  in  order 
to  visit  or  utilize  facilities  built  with  US. 
funds  in  certain  nations  receiving  our  aid? 

I  wish  to  refer  to  otht'r  disturbing  points 
in  your  letter  of  June  22  Your  reference 
to  the  Dhahran  airfield  is  one  of  them.  You 
say  that  our  agreement  does  not  speciflrally 
preclude  assigmnent  of  American  military 
personnel  of  Jewish  faith  to  Dhahran.  Yet, 
in  the  next  sentence  you  say.  "persons  un- 
acceptable to  the  Saudi  .\rabian  Government 
are  excluded  "  This  Is  begging  the  ques- 
tion: It  Is  a  play  on  words  ai^d  means  in 
effect  exactly  the  same  thing  It  has  long 
been  common  knowledije  that  the  persons 
"unacceptiible"  to  Saud  Arabia  are  those  of 
Jewish  faith. 

You  say  there  is  no  additional  grant  aid. 
military  or  economic  "presently  contem- 
plated" for  Saudi  Arabia  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  current  aid  is  continuing,  de- 
spite that  nations  flaj;rant  discriminati'ni 
against  Americans,  and  despite  the  antiblas 
clause  In  mutual  secur.ty  legislation  which 
authorizes  sevcrence  of  aid  Although  you 
maintain  that  additional  grants  are  not 
presently  contemplated."  this  strategic  lan- 
guage Is  far  from  reassuring.  I  might  add, 
should  there  be  any  further  aid  projects  to 
this  country.  I  would  appreciate  being  ad- 
'.  ised  of  the  details.  Also,  may  I  ha\e  a  com- 
plete report  of  present  i)rojects'' 

You  also  state,  that  Saudla  Arabia  and 
other  Arab  States  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
criminate against  Amer;can  citizens,  but  as 
long  as  the  Arab-Israe  conflict  continues 
I  hey  will  normally  refi;se  visas  to  persons 
who  have  strongly  su)>poried  Zionism  or 
Israel,  This  is  not  consistent  with  the 
iacts.  Individuals  wishing  such  visas  are 
not  questioned  as  to  the.r  beliefs  other  than 


their  religion.  This  has  been  repeatedly 
borne  out  and  surely  the  Department  Is 
aware  of  It.  A  recent  Instance  Involves  an 
American  lady,  a  former  WAC,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  disembarking  from  a  plane 
while  in  transit  In  Dhahran  on  a  flight 
Irom  Bombay  because  of  her  religion.  A 
member  of  my  own  staff  only  this  week  not 
only  made  airline  inquiry,  but  also  called 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Emba.ssy  In  Washington 
directly.  Not  even  the  slightest  reference 
Was  made  by  Uie  Embassy,  or  question  asked, 
as  to  any  Zionist  attitude  or  "friendship  lur 
l^ra'-l.  "  He  received  a  flat  "no"'  for  an  an- 
swer. The  Embassy  said  they  "would. it 
(••.on  consider"  giving  permission  to  a  Jew. 
even  an  American  citizen,  to  transit  S.nidi 
Arabia. 

I  should  like  tj  point  out.  too.  that  the 
Arab  restrictions  cited  by  the  'Official  Air- 
line Guide"  and  the  representatives  of  the 
commercial  airline  are  ivgalnst  persons  of 
the  Jcwi.-h  faith:  there  Is  no  wording  m 
these  restrictions  limiting  them  to  Zionists 
or  supporters  of  Israel.  It  Is  self-evident 
that  the  restrictions  are  not  merely  agal  ist 
Zionists  or  supporters  of  Israel — .  hateier 
that  phrase  may  mean — but  at;ainsi  all  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  faith  on  a  blanket,  over- 
all bi\sis.  regardless  of  their  views  or  -he 
extent  of  their  activity  and  feelings  toward 
Israel. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  my  intention  to  fi|,'ht 
vigorously  against  any  appeasement  by  the 
United  States  of  Arab  bias  against  Amer- 
icans in  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Iraq,  Yeman, 
Lebanon.  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  against  any 
arquicscei'.ce  by  our  Government  In  the  In- 
sulting religious  discriminations  practiced 
by  those  nations. 

Th.c  Fefleral  G(nernment.  through  the  At- 
ti-'rney  General,  has  filed  suit  agiilnst  racial 
discrimination  at  the  New  Orleans  airport 
terminal.  Yet  you  are  simultaneously  fsk- 
Inp  Congress  for  funds  to  construct  discrim- 
inatory facilities  for  Arab  States  states 
that  brazenly  pursue  a  Nazl-Uke  policy 
acainst  Americans  of  Jewish  faith. 

riie  executive  department  quite  justlfirbly 
U.S.S  what  racists  may  term  "pressure  or 
coerclr^n  ■  in  the  New  Orleans  Moisa.it  In- 
ternr.tional  Airport  suit,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
South.  Yet  the  State  Department  takes  a 
line  reminiscent  of  those  who  defy  the  "J.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  oi  desegregaMon 
when  the  Department  advocates  "pat.ent 
per.suasion."  rather  than  action.  In  situa- 
tions in  the  Near  East  affecting  Americans. 
Yi)U  are  requesting  continued  financing  by 
American  taxpayers  of  all  faiths  of  fori?ign 
regimes  that  discriminate  against  certain 
Americans 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  acknowledging  your  com- 
munication, I  must  assure  you  that  I  can- 
not accept  the  imposition  by  foreign  re- 
gimes of  second-class  citizen  status  for 
American  citizens  of  any  religion  or  race. 
Nor  can  I  accept  any  acquiescense  in  such 
practices  It  bespeaks  a  weak  and  contra- 
dictory i>olicy  that  undermines  our  prestige 
and  status  as  a  champion  of  religious  and 
racial  freedom. 

Yours  sincerely, 

SEYMOVR  Halpern, 
Member  of  Congre.''.': 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  sp>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Keith  » ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Keith  • ,  for  1  hour,  on  July  19. 

Mr.  Pelly  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Keith  ' .  for  15  minutes,  on  July  13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoAGE  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiBONATi)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Lane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halfern. 

•  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keith  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr  JuDD. 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  DooLEY. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiBONATi  •  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  Reuss. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  itile.  referred  as 
follows: 

S  1710  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
6.  1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
.Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency 
livesu>ck  loans  under  such  act  until  Decem- 
ber .31  1961.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
C  imnittee  on  Agriculture. 

S  1873  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit 
Cor;x)ration  to  doi.i'-te  dairy  products  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  for  use  m 
home  economic  courses,"  approved  Septem- 
ber 13.  1960  (74  Stat.  899),  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  donated  foods  under  certain 
circumstances  for  training  college  students, 
to    the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BIUj  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R  4324.  An  act  to  provide  uniformity 
in  certain  conditions  of  entitlement  to  re- 
enlistment  bonuses  under  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.J  Res.  472  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  apportionment  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  of  Its  share  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963. 


BILLS   PRESENTED    TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  11,  1961, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H  R  866.  An  act  to  amend  section  4004  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that 
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the  Board  of  Vetarans*  Appeals  render  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  In  the 
opinions  setting  forth  Its  decisions  on 
appeals; 

H.R.  1258.  An  act  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoreman's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  Increased 
benefits  In  case  of  disabling  Injuries,  and  for 
other  pvirposes; 

H.R.  2645.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wle- 
.slawa  Alice  Klimowski; 

HJi.  2953.  An  act  to  amend  section  521 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  certain  service  shall  be  creditable  for 
pension  purF>oses; 

H.R.  3385.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  elec- 
tron microscopes  and  certain  other  appa- 
ratus Imported  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  certain 
institutions; 

HJl.  4206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Melvln 
H.  Baker  and  Frances  V.  Baker; 

H£.  4349.  An  act  to  place  Naval  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  graduates  (Regu- 
lars) In  a  status  comparable  with  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  graduates; 

H.R.  6269.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
for  benefits  based  on  limited  periods  im- 
mediately following  discharge  from  active 
duty  after  December  31,  1956,  to  veterans 
discharged  before  Uuit  date;    and 

H  Jt.  7148.  An  act  to  equalize  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  the  remains  C<f 
veterans  who  die  In  Veterans'  Admlnl?!trf.- 
tion  facilities  to  the  place  of  burial. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  July  13,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  execu- 
tive communicatiwis  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  encourage  and  aid 
the  development  of  reconstructive  medicine 
and  surgery  and  the  development  of  medlco- 
surglcal  research  by  authorizing  the  licens- 
ing of  tissue  banks  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  facilitating  ante  mortem  and 
post  mortem  donations  of  human  tissue  for 
tissue  bank  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colunibla. 

1125.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  certified 
copy  of  Interpretive  rulings  and  definitions 
of  terms  used  in  certain  regulations  regard- 
ing numbering  of  undocumented  vessels, 
statistics  on  numbering,  boating  acci- 
dents reports,  and  accident  statistics,  as  set 
forth  in  a  Coast  Guard  document  CGFR  61- 
25,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of 
1958  (46  use.  527d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1126.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Sik  Tong  Wong,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  required  list,  pursuant  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


1127.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  ths  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: Big  Creek,  Ark..  Ulatls  Creek.  Calif., 
South  Branch  Park  River,  Conn  ,  Indian 
Creek,  Pony  Creek.  Iowa.  Prog  Creek,  Kans  . 
Big  Reedy  Cre<k,  Humphrey-Clanton  Creek. 
Ky.,  South  Brsnch  Cass  River,  Mich  ,  Plum 
Creek,  Nebr..  Upper  Red  Rock  Creek,  Okln  . 
Brodhead  Crefk,  Pa.,  Anasco  River,  PR, 
Houser  Creek,  Tenn.,  pursuant  to  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Aot,  as 
amended  (18  US  C.  1005),  and  Executive 
Order  No.  10654  of  J.muary  20,  19.30;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1128.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  E.xecutive  Oflice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  plans  for  v.-.irks  of  Im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: Big  Sandy  Creek  (suppUmeiU  t ,  C<j1o  . 
South  River.  Ca.,  Middle  Fork  of  Anderson 
River,  Ind..  Middle-South  Brnich  F^rfX 
River.  N.  Dak.  T<f.'\n  Parks.  Wis  .  pursuant 
to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flofxi  Pre- 
vention Act,  a;;  amended  « 16  U  S  C.  IOCS  i . 
and  Executive  Order  No.  10654  of  January  20. 
1956:  to  the  Committee  en  Public  Work;;. 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  A<y?i!tant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  rf 
a  proposed  bll!  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  204(aMlO)  of  the  Career  C  mpen.'a- 
tion  Act  of  1949  wl'h  respect  to  Incentive 
pay  for  ha/ardo  is  d.ity  Inside  a  high-  or  low- 
pres.«5ure  rhnmber":  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  .Services 


REPORTS  OF'  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAVIS  cf  Trnncs-eo;  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  30.  A  bill  granting  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
northeastern  ».»tcr  and  related  land  re- 
sources compac:;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  707).  Referred  to  the  C>^mmittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  1961.  A  bill  Xx)  ;imend  sec- 
tions 1.  17a.  57J,  64ai5),  67b.  G7c,  and  70c 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  inr  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  708). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  116.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  e,xtend  the  time  fi>r  C'  nducting  the 
referendum  w;th  re.«pc'ct  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  tlie  marketing 
year  beginning  July  1.  1962;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  700).  Referrfd  to  the  Com- 
mit'ee  of  the  ^VhoIe  Hou.se  en  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  equa- 
torial launch  sites-mobile  sea  launch  capa- 
bility (Rept.  No.  710).  Referred  to  the 
Coinniitree  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  AstrMiiautics.  Report  on  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standard.s  and  the  .^pace 
program  (Rept.  No.  711).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affair.-;.  Report  of  the  special  study  mission 
to  Poland  (Rejit.  No.  712).  Referred  to  the 
Conomlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  :  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  7913.  A  bill  U) 
amend  title  10  United  States  Code,  to  bring 
the  nimiber  of  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy   and   the   U.S.   Air  Force   Academy 


up  to  full  strength;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  713).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  7454.  A  bill  consenting  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  compact  between  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  relating  to  Pyma- 
tuning  lake:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
714  1.     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


R'  PORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  propti 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,   W.\LTEU:    C'mmittee   on   the  JudK. 
ary.     8.  3:31.     An   act   for  tlie  relief  of   Mis 
K;izuko    (Wni.    R.)     Zlttle;    without    amend- 
ment    (Rept.    No.    695).      Referred    to    thi.- 
C-^:nm!ttee  of  the  Wh'-ic  House. 

M.-  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  438.  An  f.ct  for  the  relief  of  Mr?; 
Miria  Gio'.a'.na  Hopkins;  without  amend- 
men:  iRept.  No  6l'6).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  )f  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.    W.\.LTER:    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary.    H.R.    1323.     A    bill    for   the    relief   of 
CjC   rircs  K!iotu-y:  without  amendment  (Rep* 
No.  697i.     Referred  "o  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotise. 

Mr.    POFF:    Committee   on    ti.e   Jvidlcla::, 
H.R.  1309.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zsuasann.i 
Reisz;     with    an:iendinent     (Rept.    No.    601' » 
Heferred    t.j    the    Committee    of    the   Whjle 

HOUF-' 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ci.iry.  HR  1712  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  tf 
E"i.s.-,b(  tta  Ro,..a  Co'.anpccco  Dl  Carlo:  with 
amendment  iRept.  No.  699).  Referred  to  t!ie 
f   inmiitee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE;    Committee  on  the  Judici:u\ 
H  R    1714      A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  J 
K:itfiu-js;   with  amendment   (Rept.  No.  700 1. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Vi  hole 
H  use. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  1715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  Michael  Stahl;  without  amendment 
I  Rept  No.  7011.  Referred  to  the  Conimi'- 
tee  of  the  Wh^ie  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Hataib  Mattar;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
702 1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wl'iole  Hou=-e. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  .'^485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cornells 
Jacobu.s  O'.erbeeke;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  703).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  t)ie  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  4381  A  bill  for  the  relief  tf 
Richard  Fordham:  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  704  I .  Referred  to  the  Commi'.tce  of  the 
Whole   Hoii.'c. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ri.iry.  H  R.  5141.  A  bill  for  the  relief  <.f 
Vito  Recchia;  witli  amendment  (Rept  No 
705).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  th-. 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  W.ALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Steven  Mirk  Hallinan;  with  amendment 
(Rent  No.  706).  Referred  to  the  C<>nimittc? 
of  the  Wlu.le  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    BATTIN: 

H.R.  8092.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  highway  from  a  point  on  the  Cana- 
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dian  boundary  near  the  city  of  East  Poplar, 
Mont  ,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Mon- 
tana, south  of  Biddle,  Mont  ,  as  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  8093  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  highway  from  a  point  near  West 
Poplar.  Mont  .  on  the  Canadian  boundary  to 
a  point  on  the  Muutai  a-Wyoming  border 
near  Biddle,  Mont.,  its  pi.rt  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highw.tys; 
to  the  Comnilttee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.   BEERMANN: 

H  R  8094.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Lower 
Niobrara  River  and  Por  ca  Creek  Compact 
between  the  States  of  Nebrasica  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

H.R  8095.    A    bill    to   amend    the    N^itional 
Aeronautics     and     Space     Act     of     1958.     as 
amended,    and    for    othei    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
By   Mr    CANNON: 

HR  8096  A  bin  authoilzing  Issuance  of  a 
postage  stamp  commem-iratlng  tlie  100th 
anniversary  of  tlie  first  rt  llway  mall  car  run 
i;i  U.S.  history,  to  the  Comn.ittce  on  Post 
Oflice  and  Civil  Scr\lce 
By   Mr    CELLER: 

H.R.  8097.  A  bill  to  den/  tax  exemption  to 
cerl.iln   hospitals    and   similar   organizations 
which  discriminate  spaln!  t  doctors  of  medi- 
cine; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 

H.R  8098.  A  bill  to  ammd  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 15.  1950.  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a 
5-day  week  for  officers  and  memtxrs  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  US.  Park 
Police  force,  and  the  Whi'e  House  Police 
force";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By    Mr.   DAWSON    (by   request  i  : 

H  R  8099  A  biU  to  ara'M.d  .se'nion  l(i9  of 
t!ie  Federal  Properly  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
remove  tlie  limitation  on  tiie  ma.ximum 
c  ipital  of  the  general  supply  fund;  to  the 
C  'mmtttee   on  Government   Operations. 

HR  8100  A  bill  to  amijnd  section  109  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  r.)49,  as  aineiided.  relative  to 
tiie  general  supply  fund;  to  the  Coniniittee 
un  G.nernmeut  Oper;itio;is 
By   Mr.  FULTON. 

H.R  8101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commlt- 
fe  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    HARRIS: 

HR  8102  A  bin  to  ajiend  the  Federal 
Airport  A-^t  so  as  to  extend  tiie  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act,  and  for  other  purp^.'es,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  8103.  A  bill   to   ex.>mpt   certain   non- 

pr  jfit    orphanages    from    the    nunufacfurers 

excise    tax    on    avitomoblles,    trucks,    buses. 

etc  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  .md  Means. 

By  Mr    JUDD: 

H.R.  8104.  A  bUl  to  amend  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  is  !>ermanent:y  and  t  tally  disabled  may 
become  entitled  to  widow';;  i:isurunce  benefits 
without  regard  to  her  age  if  she  Is  otherwise 
qualified,  to  the  Committee  on  W.iys  anJ 
Means. 

By  Mr    NELSEN: 

H  R.  8105.  A    bill    to    a:nend    section    4(e^ 
of   the  Natural  Gas  Act  relating  to  rates  of 
iiatural    gas    companies;    to    the    Committee 
on   Interstate   and   Forei;;n   Commerce. 
By    Mr.    TEAGUE   of    California: 

Hii.8106.  A  biU  relatng  to  the  retired 
pay  of  certain  retired  oClcers  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  8107.     A  bUl  to  provide  for  planning 

the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at  New 
York  City  In  1964  and  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.   JARMAN: 

H.R.  8108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Rcorg.'v.:zi;tion  Act  of  1946  to  pro-. Ide  T'T 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
Cju.ren"''i:"s  of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Go.ernment  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr   McDOWELL: 

HR  8109.  A  bill   to  amend  title  18  uf  the 
Un:te<l  States  Code.  v.  ith  respect  to  certain 
;:ro!-.ibiied  uses  of  radio  communication;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    MORSE 

HR.EilO  A  blii  to  amend  the  Cm!  Serv- 
ice Ret:rement  Act  to  provide  credit  toward 
retirement  f c  r  periods  of  hor-pltallzation  for 
service-connected  dtsabiUtjes  Immedlattiy 
f  ■;^v.  .n-;  dl^chartie  from  military  service;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Ci.  11 
S;rv'ce. 

By  Mr  OKONSKI 

HR  Pill  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  V.\e 
Socml  Security  Act  to  provide  tl.at  -i- 
leg.iuniite  children  may  in  cerUiin  circuin- 
si.iiurs  berime  entitled  to  benefits  tJiere- 
under  notwithstanding  State  laws  whuh 
wou'd  otherwis-e  prevent  such  entif.emcut; 
t  )  tiie  C  mn;Utee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    breeding": 

H  R.  8112.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  Invest is-'ate  ana 
report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  advisabiiiy 
of  establishing  as  a  national  monument  a 
.cue  o:i  the  Old  .S.>:;te  Fe  Trail  ne.ir  Dixl  ^e 
City.  Kans.;  to  the  Committee  on  lateri.r 
and   Insular  Affairs 

By    Mr.   ASPINALL: 

H  R  8113  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  A  i- 
gust  9.  195.i.  for  the  purpose  of  Includu;;:: 
the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation  among 
rcser'.  iitii'iis  excepted  from  tlie  25-year  lease 
limitation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interur 
and   Insular   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 

H  R.  8114.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Ken- 
sal  School  District,  North  Dakota;  to  tne 
Committee  on  Die  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

HR  8116.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  cities  of 
Ski.gwuy  and  Hoonah,  Alaska,  of  all  liability 
to  pay  the  United  States  for  certain  public 
works  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN: 

H.R  8116.  A  bill  to  provide  annuities  frum 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabil;ty 
fund  fur  widows  of  Government  employees 
for  certain  additior.al  periods,  and  for  other 
purixises;  to  the  C^-nimlttee  un  Po.st  OfSco 
and  Ci\il  Service 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 

HR.8117    A  bill  to  amend  section  107m) 
(3)  of  the  Soli  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  to  t  ::e 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  SIBAL: 

HR  8118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  luterr.al 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
tran.sportatlon  furnished  solely  by  railroads 
which  are  in  receivership;  to  the  Comminee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.J.  Res.  473.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  lor 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  474.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  systematic  i-e- 
ductlon  of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res  475.  Joint  resokitlon  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  completion  of  plans  for  a  com- 
prehensive observance  of  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  the  formation  of  the  Coiisiitutiun  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania- 
K.J,  Res.  476  Joint  resolution  to  reimtaurs? 
tmcompensated  leave  to  Government  Print- 
ing Office  en;ployees  earned  during  the  fiscal 
year  1932.  to  the  Committee  on  Hou.se 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  privalp 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  ar.d 
s:veraily  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
HR.B119.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Nlkol-.j 
M*^nh.enny;    to   the   Conunittee   on   the  Judi- 
ci^'rv 

By  Mr    BOYKTN- 
H  R  r.l20.  A    bill     for     the     relief    of    Dr. 
V.'alter  S.  Parsons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DOOLEY: 
HR  8121    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Italia 
PrtSfareui;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ci.iry. 

H  R  81??  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Apostolos 
Christ ou  Picas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciiiry 

By   Mr    EVTNS: 
H  R  8123.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   George 
A.   Zi7:cas;    to  the  Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv   Mr    HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  8124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Klara 
Schliitncr.    to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By   Mr    LANE- 
H  R   8125    A   bill   for  the   relle/  of  Edward 
J    Mnurus:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr    McCOR^LACK: 
H  R  8126.  A  bill   to  authorize  the   Honor- 
able Habold  D   Coolet,  Member  of  the  House 
of   Represent  fitives.   to   accept   the   award   of 
certain  foreign  decorations  and  to  wear  and 
display  the   Insignia   thereof:    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Foreign   Affairs. 
By   Mr    McFALL: 
H  R  8127    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Cordciro  Dos  Santos;   to  the  Committee  on 
t;;e  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MONAGAN: 
H  R  8128.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Kaztmierz 
I  Casimcr  I  Krzj-kowski.  to  \l\e  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    OSMERS: 
HR  8'l29    A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Gholam   Reza   Lohrasebl   Azar:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    RAY: 
n  R  8130    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Kung 
Dick  E:ig  also  known  as  Kang  Dick  Joe;    t  ) 
the  Commiitce  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    ST.  GERMAIN: 
HR   8131.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    M-s. 
Pajqunllne  E    L':im.bardl:    to   the  Com.mitiee 
on  the  Judtri.^ry. 

By  Mr    SHELLEY: 
HR.8132.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
lolanda  Guazzelli  Salvetti:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  J-adiclary. 

By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HR.  8133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Petrella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MORRIS  K.  UDALL: 
H.R  8134    A   bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
the  mineral  estate  In  certain  lands;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


JiiJy  12 


Majority   of   Top    Nadear    Exp«is   Un- 
faTorablc  to  Hanford  NPR  Power  Con- 


yersion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12, 1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  included 
in  the  AEC's  authorisation  bill  to  be  de- 
bated tomorrow  is  a  proposal  to  convert 
the  new  production  reactor  at  Hanford, 
Wash.,  to  generate  approximately 
800,000  electrical  kilowatts  as  a  byprod- 
uct of  Plutonium  production.  The  con- 
version job  would  be  completed  in  late 
1964  at  a  cost  of  $95  million  over  and 
above  the  reactor's  cost  of  $145  million, 
which  includes  $25  million  for  features 
permitting  convertibility. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  posed  to  25  out- 
standing nuclear  experts  in  industry  and 
at  universities  the  following  two  ques- 
tions: 

First.  Do  you  believe  that  conversion 
of  the  NPR  to  power  production  will 
make  any  significant  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  civilian  power  reactor 
technology  in  this  country? 

Second.  In  your  judgment,  is  the  allo- 
cation of  $95  million  to  conversion  of  the 
Hanford  reactor  the  most  fruitful  invest- 
ment that  could  be  made  in  terms  of  de- 
veloping peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy? 
Could  these  funds  be  used  more  advan- 
tageously for  such  projects  as  fuel  ele- 
ment research  and  development,  further 
development  of  promising  civilian  power 
reactor  types,  research  on  test  reactor 
development,  or  radioisotope  research,  to 
mention  just  a  few  possibilities? 

Almost  all  these  top  experts  replied. 
There  was  an  understandable  degree  of 
hedging.  But  boiled  down,  the  result 
approximates  the  following: 

First.  About  two-thirds  see  no  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  civilian  technol- 
ogy, with  intensity  of  these  opinions 
ranging  from  mild  to  very  strong. 

Second.  Most,  about  85  percent,  seem 
to  feel  power  technology  could  better  be 
advanced  by  spending  $95  million  or  even 
a  lessor  amount  of  money,  on  a  variety 
of  other  projects. 

Among  reasons  cited  by  those  believ- 
ing a  substantial  contribution  will  be 
made  were  the  following: 

First.  Knowledge  of  turbines  and 
other  auxiliaries  of  nuclear  reactors  will 
be  increased. 

Second.  If  breeding  technology  does 
not  develop  and  an  alternate  method  of 
producing  reactors  fuel  becomes  impor- 
tant, the  experience  will  be  valuable. 

Third.  The  experience  operating  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  of  this  size  will  be  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

Fourth.  Knowledge  will  be  gained  on 
the  behavior  of  zircaloy  pressure  tubes 
and  zircaloy  clad  uranium  fuel. 


Among  reasons  cited  by  those  believ- 
ing no  substantial  contribution  will  be 
made  were  the  following: 

First.  Knowledge  of  tuibines  and  aux- 
iliaries utilizing  steam  temperatures  and 
quality  available  from  NPR  is  of  no 
interest  in  civilian  technology. 

Second.  Technical  information  to  be 
obtained  will  not  differ  significantly 
from  that  avoiilable  from  other  type 
water  reactors. 

Third.  Operating  experience  to  be 
gained  will  not  parallel  that  needed  for 
operation  of  straight  central  power  sta- 
tions. 

Fourth.  Much  of  the  operation  will  be 
cloaked  in  military  secrecy  and.  if  new 
technical  data  is  obtained,  it  will  not  be 
mode  available  to  industry  anyway. 

From  both  sides  of  the  issue  came 
numerous  comments  not  oi  a  strictly 
technical  nature.     Here  are   examples: 

The  power  is  needed  In  the  Nurfh-Aest  or 
The  power  is  not  needed  there,  or  1  do  not 
know  If  the  power  is  :ieecled 

So  miny  aspects  of  the  project  nre  classi- 
fied It  is  impossible  to  make  a  clear  Judg- 
ment. 

It  would  make  a  contribution  only  In  the 
sen':?  th  (t  any  uuclc  ir  plant  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  game  will  contribute  something. 

-Some  use  of  the  heat  oua'ht  to  be  made — 
Ibis  may  or  may  not  be  the  best  w.^y  to  do 
it. 

Operation  of  an  800-electrlcaI-megawatt 
plant  has  international  prestipfe  value,  but 
I  .am  not  qualified  to  say  whether  it  has  $95 
million  worth. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  get  meaningful 
ccjst  statistic?;  becau.^e  of  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment keeps  its  bocks. 

Plutonium  production,  not  p.jwer  will  be 
optimized,  so  the  plant  will  not  satisfy  power 
requirement  or  prove   an   economic   success. 

It  would  be  good  If  we  could  get  back 
some  of  the  investment  in  production  re- 
ad ^ts. 

Tlie  deci.sion  to  build  the  plaiU  is  an  out- 
right economic  ons  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  technology. 

The  decision  regarding  ccnveitibllity  i^  a 
political  one. 

The  dccisi  m  should  bn  made  by  agencies 
otlier  than  the  AEC  and  the  money  be  put 
up  by  other  than  the  .AEC 

The  $25  million  already  put  in  for  con- 
vertibility features  will  be  wa.sted  unless  the 
AEC  goes  ahead,  or  a  good  $<»5  million 
should  not  be  thrown  after  a  bad  $25 
million. 

It  bucks  the  trend  toward  higher  .steam 
temperature  and  pressures. 

The  AEC  report  Is  still  classified  secret 
and  I  am  wary  of  commenting  for  fear  re- 
stricted information  might  be  divulged  In- 
advertently. 

This  thing  has  been  studied  U'  death,  but 
we  only  get  to  see  sterilized  versions  of  the 
classified  studies. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  on  how  to 
spend  $95  million  more  advantageou.sly 
on  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  was 
for  complete  fuel  cycle  R.  &  D.  aimed  at 
sharply  reducing  costs.  Additional  sug- 
gestions, not  in  the  alternate  and  not 
listed  in  any  particular  order  were:  sup- 
port for  a  full  line  of  military  reactors; 
intensified  materials  research:  basic  re- 
search in  all  related  fields  of  science; 
waste    products    separation;     radioiso- 


topes; research  aimed  at  eliminating 
overconservative  safety  requirements; 
promotion  of  advance  reactor  concepts, 
particularly  high  temperature  and  inte- 
gral superheat;  underwriting  of  utility 
risks  of  added  costs  from  unforeseen 
safety  requirements  imposed  by  AEC: 
niiythinti  pertinent  to  simplifying  AEC 
r>^-'ulatinn  and  liccn.sing  procedures. 

Tuo  rephes  aiL'ued  for  using  the  $95 
million  to  get  tiie  entire  civilian  nuclear 
industry  off  dead  center.  This  was  on 
the  basis  tl.at  this  kind  of  support  would 
bring  in  much  additional  private  capi- 
ta; and  start  industry  moving  ahead. 

"Spread  around,"  one  reply  said, 
■even  lialf  that  amount  of  money  would 
accumulate  a  total  of  much  more  than 
7  '0  electrical  mcu.iwatt.s  on  the  line  be- 
fore NPR  couid  start  t(j  produce  ele:- 
tricity."  Another  estimated  it  could  get 
three  330  electrical  megawatt  central 
stations  into  operation  by  early  1965. 

Several  writers  complained  bitterly 
because  inuu;stry  will  not  be  brought 
in  on  tho  fabrication  of  fuel  elements. 

The  poll  wa.s  taken  on  a  confidential 
basis,  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  list  the 
names  of  the  experts  polled  or  identify 
a  particu'ar  individual  with  the  con.- 
ments  quoted. 


American   Legion   Convention, 
Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1961 

Mr.  DOOLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  recently  held  a  conven- 
tion for  its  Westchester  County,  N,V., 
leaders  in  the  village  of  Mamaroneck, 
where  it  honored  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD  with  the  Ltg ion's  Americanism 
citation. 

The  work  which  the  Le<arlon  has  done 
in  combatintr  un-American  activities 
has  been  out.^tandmg  and  has  contrib- 
uted fsubnantiaily  to  the  well-being  of 
the  country.  They  liave  endeavored  to 
stop  the  gnawing  penetrations  of  the 
Communists  aimed  at  undermining  our 
society  and  way  of  life  and  directed  to- 
ward the  ultimate  destruction  of  our 
Government. 

As  one  who  was  permitted  to  join  In 
welcoming  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  which  I  am  setting 
down  below ; 

Mr.  Chairman,  commander  of  the  Wcst- 
che..ster  American  Legion,  Senator  Dodd,  dis- 
tinguished guestB,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  as 
one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
mayor  of  this  friendly  village,  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  join 
with  our  good  Mayor  Joe  Dalfonso  and  the 
village  officials  in  welcoming  to  this  village. 
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the   members  of  the  American  Legion  who 
are  now  convenlug  here. 

And  I  want  to  offer  a  special  welcome  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  In  the  Congresa, 
the  able  Senator  from  Cormectlcut,  Thomas 
J    Dodd. 

On  nn  occasion  such  as  this,  marked  as  it 
is  by  the  presence  of  men  who  served  their 
country  with  courage  and  gallantry,  I  think 
It  Is  fitting  to  bring  Into  focus  for  a  mo- 
ment the  dangers  which  beset  us. 

In  doing  so,  I  do  not  want  to  tred  on  the 
field  allotted  to  the  dlsfnguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  who  has  shown  great  pa- 
triotism In  his  service  to  his  country  and 
who  has  consistently  fouglit  against  the  sub- 
versive influences  which  are  besetting  us 
Imm  all  sides. 

In  the  few  moments  given  me  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  the  difficult  times  we  are 
living  in,  and  the  confusion  which  surrounds 
us,  Is  partly  due  to  our  own  collective  indif- 
ference to  the  challenge  o)  the  Soviet  tJnion. 
When  some  years  ago,  the  Russian  Com- 
mlntern  boldly  decreed  that  that  country 
was  out  to  destroy  us — a  remark  which  was 
later  supplemented  by  Khrushchev's  boast 
that  he  would  live  to  see  U5  burn— we  should 
have  reacted  promptly  with  the  full  power 
we  had  at  our  dlspoeal  by  regarding  such 
insults  as  a  declaration  of  war  and  as  a 
threat  to  our  security. 

For  years  now.  Russia,  which  Is  an  army 
on  the  march,  has  won  h  indreds  of  battles 
without  firing  a  shot.  iPirfit.  Latvia,  Es- 
thonla  and  Lithuania  were  engulfed,  then 
the  40  million  {>«ople  of  the  Ukraine.  Fol- 
lowing that  c<ane  Czechoslovakia,  Albania, 
Rumania,  Poland,  and  a  host  of  minor  en- 
tities. Wherever  the  Soviet  power  prevails. 
darkness  ensues.  The  llg^,t  of  freedom  goes 
out  and  man  struggles  in  an  abysruiil  sea  of 
tortuous  living  and  lingering  misery. 

There  Is  one  bright  hop<'  which  we  sho\ild 
not  overlook,  however.  All  Is  not  smooth 
and  happy  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Professor 
Dobrlansky,  a  keen  student  of  Russian  af- 
fairs, has  pointed  out  publicly  that  there  is 
great  discord  and  discontent  within  the  So- 
viet orbit.  Many  of  tlie  ethiilc  groups 
Imprisoned  In  the  Russian  universe  are 
smcHildering  with  deep  resentment  at  the 
leader.shlp  which  of  necessity  they  must  fol- 
low. They  bear  no  loyally  or  allegiance  to 
the  controlling  faction,  and  yet  they  are  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  Slavish  Republic. 

If  trouble  bursts  forth.  Russia  would  have 
its  own  problem  of  holding  together  a  loosely 
flung  multitude  of  stales  whose  allegiance 
is  questionable  and  whose  resentment  is 
subtly  evidenced  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

We  In  this  country  are  fortunate  indeed 
to  have  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives highly  aware  of  the  problems  we  face 
and  of  the  challenge  confronting  us. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Connectl- 
ct^t  is  one  of  a  number  of  men  whose  pa- 
triotism and  courage  assures  our  country  of 
maintaining  the  riglit  direction  In  these 
challenging  times.  Subversion  Is  all  about 
us.  Intrigue  and  deception  are  part  of  the 
p.tckage  of  today's  living  among  a  host  of 
rtUtl-Ainerlcans  whtise  h^pe  Is  our  ultimate 
destruction. 

To  us  who  are  here  today,  to  you  who  have 
been  conditioned  In  the  glorious  tradition  of 
American  living — a  tradition  based  on  moral 
value  and  a  sense  of  what  Is  right  as  dis- 
tinguished as  from  what  is  evil,  such  a  de- 
velopment Is  not  only  Incongruous  but  al- 
most inconceivable. 

Wherever  we  turn  we  see  the  Inroads  of 
communism.  It  Is  evidenced  in  the  lacka- 
daislcatl  Indlflference  of  many  to  the  emblem 
which  marks  our  unity  and  our  country,  and 
in  the  halfhearted  acceptance  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  shouldering  arms  in  defense 
of  our  country. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate  the  Legion  for  the  stand  It  has 


taken  In  upholding  the  patriotic  virtues  of 
our  land  and  our  people,  of  Xerreting  out 
those  who  would  destroy  us,  and  Insisting 
that  we  as  Americans  have  a  right  to  thwart 
the  Comxnunist  penetration  at  every  turn 
In  order  that  we.  as  a  nation,  can  persist  In 
preserving  our  own  security  and  In  leading 
the  way  to  the  underprivileged  nations  tif 
the  world  who  are  seeking  the  bright  light 
of  freedom. 


CongretsmaD  Lane  Supports  Veterans 
Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    M^SSACHCrsCTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1961 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tuider  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  my  statement  before  the  Sut- 
committee  on  Compensation  and  Per  - 
sions  of  the  House  Veterans'  Aflfaus 
Committee  on  July  11,  1961.  in  support 
of  several  of  my  biUs  to  benefit  veteram  ; 
Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane,  or  Maj;- 

SACHUSETTS.   IN    BtJPPOHT   OF  HiS   BII.LS.    H.R. 

697,  698,  701,   702,  703,   712,   and  3889,  Bi:- 

»ORE    THE   SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    COMPENSATION 

Ar.D  Pensions,  House  Committee  o.n  Vet- 

EFANs'  Affairs,  JCT-y  11,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  cori- 
mittee.  In  view  of  the  range  and  complexity 
of  the  bills  that  you  study  In  such  a  coi- 
scienrinus  manner,  I  shall  briefly  outline  tiie 
several    talHs   that   I   have   Introduced. 

The  first  is  HR.  697:  "To  liberalize  the 
pen.sion  proerams  for  disabled  veterans  Df 
World  War  I,  World  War  II.  and  the  Kores.n 
conflict."  Although  it  provides  for  a  modest 
increase  In  the  rates  to  compensate  for  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  principal 
feattire  Is  the  exclusion  of  other  sources  of 
income  that  are  presently  reported  In  de- 
termining annual  income.  By  the  llbcrallz.i- 
ticm  pro])' sed.  the  Administrator  shall  nDt 
consider:  payments  of  6  months'  dea'h 
gratuity;  payments  under  policies  of  U.S. 
Government  life  Insurance  or  national  serv- 
ice Ufe  Insurance,  and  payments  of  service- 
men's Indem.nlty;  payments  to  an  Individual 
under  public  or  private  retirement,  annuity, 
endowment,  or  similar  plans  or  proerams; 
amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  to  a  widow 
or  child  of  a  deceased  veteran  for  his  Just 
debts,  the  expenses  .of  his  last  Illness,  ex- 
penses of  his  burial  to  the  extent  such  ex- 
penses are  not  reimbursed  under  chapter  23 
of  this  title,  and  proceeds  of  fire  Insurance 
policies. 

These  exclusions  from  reportable  Income 
which  are  not  Income  in  the  sense  of  wages 
or  salary,  will  make  It  possible  for  more  vet- 
erans who  are  In  need  of  a  pensloi:  under 
today's  standard  of  living,  to  qualify  for  a 
pension. 

H.R  698:  "To  exclude  commercial  life  in- 
sur.ince  payments,  not  In  excess  of  $10,000. 
In  the  consideration  of  annual  income  for 
pension  purposes"  Is  concerned  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  but  one  type  of  Income,  which  is 
traditionally  regarded  as  but  a  small  and 
nonrecurring  nest  egg  for  the  survivors  of 
the  deceased.  Again,  the  purpose  Is  to  liber- 
alize the  present  low  celling  on  incomes 
that  denies  pensions  to  otherwise  qualified 
veterans  or  their  widows. 

H.R.  701 :  "To  authorize  gratuitous  bene- 
fits for  a  remarried  widow  of  a  veteran  upon 
termination  of  her  remarriage"  will  reopen 


the  door  to  eligibility  for  benefits  If  her  sub- 
sequent remarriage  or  remarriages  has  or 
have  been  dissolved  either  by  death  or  by 
divorce  without  fault  on  her  part. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  present  law 
which  termlnp.tes  the  benefits  of  a  veteran's 
widow  upon  her  remarriage,  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  future  developments  that  leave  her 
alone  and  with  no  support.  If  her  subse- 
quent marriages  are  dissolved,  she  &nds  her- 
self in  her  original  status  as  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  veteran,  and  In  all  fairness  her  en- 
titlement should  be  restored. 

H  R  103:  "To  provide  that  veterans  suffer- 
ing from  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled f.r  pension  purposes  while  hospital- 
ized." will  elinitnate  the  delay  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  and  will  confirm  the  condition 
as  a  total  disability  as  long  as  the  veteran  is 
i.ospit.-Jizt'd  by  this  serious  disease. 

Tliere  is  a  differentiation  between  this  i:i- 
!:ess  and  others  that  require  relatively  short 
periods  of  treatment  In  a  hospital.  As  the 
treatment  for  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
takes  a  longer  time,  and  the  veteran  often 
.'^u-Ters  relapses  wliich  require  him  to  return 
to  the  hospital  again  and  again,  he  should  be 
considered  totally  disabled — as  in  fact  he 
l.s — during  periods  of  hospitalization  He 
should  be  entitled  to  the  full  pension  fur 
su>"h  peri^ods 

H  R.  712:  To  provide  that  veterans  age 
65  shall  be  deemed  to  be  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  for  pension  purposes  "  rec- 
ogni.'/^^s  that  a  veteran,  upon  reaching  that 
age.  is  generally  suffering  from  some  ail- 
ment that  handicaps  his  ability  to  earn  a 
living.  The  Social  Security  Act  has  estab- 
U-hed  this  precedent.  At  the  age  of  65.  a 
perpon  with  enough  quarters  of  covered  em- 
ployment, can  retire  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vnwrs   insurance,   with   full  benefits. 

The  same  standard  should  apply  to  veter- 
ans applying  for  a  pension  at  65.  Proof  of 
age  and  honorable  service,  without  support- 
ing medical  affidavits,  would  be  consistent 
with  the  eligibility  requirements  that  have 
become  a  p.Tttern  in  the  long  and  develop- 
ing history  of  legislation  dealing  with  jjen- 
slons  for  veterans. 

Instead  of  speaking  on  these  bills  Indi- 
vidually and  therefore  taking  up  too  much 
of  the  committee's  time,  I  thought  It  best 
to  condense  my  remarks  on  all  intc  one 
statement. 

Aware  of  your  committee's  thorough  and 
reasonable  consiiJeratlon  of  all  bills  that 
concern  our  veterans,  I  rely  upon  your  good 
Judgment  to  do  what  is  best  on  the  prop^o.sals 
I  ha-.e  brought  to  your  attention. 


The  National  Lottery  of  Japan 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1961 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  national  lottery  of  Japan.  This 
Asian  ally  of  ours  is  another  of  the 
nations  realizing  the  financial  merits  of 
such  a  program. 

In  1960,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Japa- 
nese national  lottery  came  to  almost  $12 
million.  The  total  net  income  to  the 
Government  was  close  to  $5  million. 

The  profits  of  the  Japanese  national 
lottery  are  earmarked  for  public  \rorks 
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expenditures.  This  money  is  used  for 
the  construction  of  schools,  roads, 
bridges,  and  hospitals.  After  the  last 
war,  80  cities  ran  municipal  lotteries  in 
order  to  gain  funds  for  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation. 

The  Japanese  are  w^ll  aware  of  the 
benefits  that  government -controlled 
gambling  brings.  Japanese  are  puzzled 
by  reports  of  racketeers  running  gam- 
bling in  the  United  States,  because  in 
their  country,  gambling  is  a  legitimate 
government  income  source.  When  will 
we  take  the  same  wise  view? 


Bonneville  Financial  Picture  Will  Not  Be 
Improved  by  Incorporation  of  the  Han- 
ford  Steam  Plant  Economics  Into  Its 
System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  has 
been  losing  money  consistently  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  1960  its  deficit  to- 
taled S8.5  million  and  the  deficit  for  1961 
is  estimated,  by  Bonneville,  to  be  in  ex- 
cess, of  $12  million. 

Even  if  it  is  assumed,  as  the  sponsors 
claim  and  which  I  do  not  admit,  that 
the  net  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
converted  Hanford  reactor  would  out- 
weigh the  costs,  they  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  considered 
as  sufficient  to  offset  Bonneville's  an- 
nually increasing  deficit. 

In  reality,  no  economic  advantage  can 
be  assumed  for  the  Bonneville  system  as 
the  result  of  the  construction  of  power 
facilities  at  the  Hanford  reactor.  Con- 
sequently, the  payout  prospect  for  Bon- 
neville is  certain  to  deteriorate  with  the 
addition  of  a  deficit  operation  to  the 
many  already  existing  deficit  producing 
projects  in  the  Bonneville  system. 

I  merely  wish  to  discuss  one  question- 
able aspect  bearing  on  the  overall  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  the  Hanford  project 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
producing  plutonium. 

At  several  points  in  the  March  1961 
committee  print  entitled  "Power  Con- 
version Studies  of  Hanford  New  Produc- 
tion Reactor,"  pages  xvi,  5.  and  9,  the 
point  was  made  that  by  converting  this 
reactor  to  dual-purpose  production  of 
power  and  plutonium  the  unit  cost  of 
Plutonium  would  be  reduced.  It  was 
claimed  that  if  the  cost  of  plutonium  in 
a  single- purpose  reactor  was  assumed  to 
be  100,  tinn  its  cost  in  "^he  new  produc- 
tion reactor  converted  for  dual-purpose 
operation  would  be  only  70.  This  would 
be  a  cost  reduction  of  30  percent. 

Of  course,  such  a  decrease  in  cost 
could  take  place  only  if  some  of  the 
economic  costs  of  the  reactor  while  pro- 
ducing Plutonium  were  allocated  to 
something  else — in  this  case  power.  But 
the  studies  on  which  the  feasibility  of 
power  production  were  based  allocate  all 


of  the  project's  capital  costs  to  plutoni- 
um as  well  as  all  of  its  operating  costs — 
maintenance,  operations,  fuel,  and  in- 
surance— while  producing  plutonium. 
How  can  the  cost  of  producing  plutoni- 
um be  reduced  if  none  of  the  reactor's 
capital  costs  and  none  of  its  current 
costs  while  so  engaged  are  allocated  to  a 
revenue  producing  function? 

Some  might  contend  that  the  power 
could  be  sold  at  a  price  greater  than  its 
cost  of  production  and  that  the  result- 
ing profit  would  be  an  offset  acainst  the 
cost  of  plutonium.  In  answer  to  thi.s  it 
can  be  pointed  out  that  nothing  in  the 
record  to  date  supports  the  contention 
that  the  power  will  be  sold  at  a  price  that 
will  cover  all  of  its  true  economic 
costs,  including  operations,  mainte- 
nance, amortization,  interest,  and  an 
allowance  to  cover  taxes.  Instead,  the 
record  shows  that  power  produced  by  the 
NPR  will  be  sold  at  the  Bonneville  rate. 
a  rate  that  will  not  even  equal  the  cost 
of  producing  the  power. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
alleged  excess  of  power  benefits  over 
power  costs  mentioned  in  the  .statement 
of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
page  xvi  of  the  committee  print  does  not 
indicate  that  power  operations  would  re- 
suit  in  any  net  monetary  profit.  Such 
claimed  benefits  represent  only  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  power  from 
a  theoretical  steamplant  and  its  alleged 
cost  from  this  project.  There  is  no  a.s- 
surance  that  this  power  will  be  sold  at 
a  price  commensurate  with  it.^  co.st  from 
a  steamplant.  F^irthermore.  even  if  it 
should  be  sold  at  EPA  at  a  price  equal  to 
the  cost  of  steampower.  BPA  would  still 
suffer  significant  losses  on  such  sales 
under  its  present  price  schedules  And, 
if  this  power  is  priced  to  cover  only  the 
incremental  costs  of  its  production  it  will 
also  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the  price 
BPA  is  getting  for  its  power  now,  and 
on  the  basis  of  which  it  is  losing  money 
at  present. 

To  cover  only  the  incremental  costs 
during  the  period  of  dual-purpose  opera- 
tion, power  from  the  reactor  will  cost 
3.7  mills.  If,  in  addition,  part  of  the 
costs  of  producing  plutonium  is  charged 
to  power,  its  cost  would  be  still  greater. 

BPA  now  receives  an  average  of  2.32 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  sold.  This  power 
costs  BPA  1.61  mills  plus  1.01  mills  for 
transmi.^sion.  On  this  basis  it  is  ac- 
cumulating the  deficits  mentioned  above. 
Consequently,  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Plutonium  by  assigning  some  of  the 
projects  joint  costs  to  power  would  only 
increase  the  deficit  of  the  BPA. 

Table  I  gives  a  picture  of  BPA  income 
and  expenses  by  project  for  1960: 

T  \Rl  K  I.     Hnniifii/U  J'o"  tr  Arimiiii*lriitioii   Xei  rrrriiiiri 
inr  (hf  [irir  yn  afltr  proiiJ^inii  for  deitrecintion 

I'r(iji-c»: 

Hoiinrvilli'  I):iin —$602,136 

CDlmiihia  IiLv;in +$i'7ih',4ri 

llniiiirv  Ilorsc +fl02,31» 

Mtx'iii  Fnlls —V^.!m    . 

MiNiry -2,401,472    1 

Dttn.it-Iiitr  Cliff -180,37t>    

Lookout  I'oint-Dextor...        —167,297 

Chi.'f  .Tiwph -1,003,244    .'.'.['.'. 

■^  ikiina-Kennewick- 

.''"?:', •, -'  +161.084 

I  hi-  Dulles —868,299 

BPA -jystcm.    -8,619,468    ""l["\"[ 


The  deficit  in  amotmts  required  for 
meeting  scheduled  amortization  was 
even  larger  than  table  I  indicates.  This 
is  because  the  estimated  service  lives  of 
some  of  the  fixed  plant  faciUties.  such 
as  the  hydroelectric  generating  plants, 
which  are  used  in  computing  deprecia- 
tion, are  substantially  longer  than  the 
prescribed  repayment  periods,  with  the 
result  that  annual  amortization  require- 
ments exceed  the  amounts  needed  an- 
nually to  recover  plant  investment 
through  provision  for  depreciation  ex- 
penses. Net  revenues  fell  short  of  meet- 
ing amortization  requirements  by  $11.6 
million  in  1960. 

Table  II  shows  financial  results  for 
each  project  on  a  payout  basis  for  1960: 

Table  II — Bonneville  Poiver  Administration: 

Dcfirits  in  project  payouts   {I960) 

Deficit  in 
net  revenues 
available  for 
Proiect.  amortization 

Bonneville    Dam $920,206 

Columbia   B.i.sin 

Hungry    Horse 

Albeni   Falls 22,610 

MtNary 2.  653,  341 

Detroit-Big  Cliff 156.287 

Lookout  Polnt-Dtxter 110,  098 

Chi'f  Joseph 179.980 

Yakima -Ken ncwirk-RoZii 

The    Dalles 151,549 

BPA  .system 7,  397,  802 


Total.. 11,591,873 

This  deficit  is  expected  to  grow  in  1961 
and  19G2  to  $15  or  $16  million  since  esti- 
mates indicate  that  net  revenues  avail- 
able for  repayment  of  capital  investment 
m  those  years  will  decrease  by  $2  to  $3 
million  while  at  the  same  time  annual 
amortization  requirements  will  grow  as 
new  higher  cost  generating  plants  are 
placed  in  service. 


America  in  Today's  World — Address  by 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  to 
Graduating  Class  of  Suffolk  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 


■~^ii''"'fal -13,964,891      -f  ,S,  478,  87.^ 

—13,964.891 

Net  ri'vciiues  for  1960 -8,486,010 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1961 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
entitled  "America  in  Today's  World,"  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Suffolk  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 

When  I  read  excerpts  from  the  speech 
in  the  New  York  newspaiJers,  I  was  so 
struck  by  their  character  that  I  asked 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  a  copy  of 
his  speech. 

Senator  Morse  challenges  both  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  to  see  to  it  that  the  alliance  for 
progress  brings  economic  freedom  and 
sound   progress  to  the  peoples  of  the 
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Western  Hemisphere.  His  advice  in  this 
respect  is  excellent. 

However,  I  call  attention  to  the  basic 
theme  of  his  speech,  the  theme  that  the 
United  States  will  be  effective  in  its  in- 
ternational relations  to  the  extent  that 
It  denies  the  temptation  of  expediency, 
and  confirms  the  assurances  of  basic 
individual  rights,  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

He  points  out  further  that  the  United 
States  has  the  duty  of  assuring,  to  the 
largest  extent  possible,  economic  and  so- 
cial opportunities  for  its  people. 

It  is  a  great  speech,  soimd  in  its  con- 
stitutional asp>ects,  but  also  informed 
and  illuminated  by  its  spirit  of  human- 
ity and  freedom.  It  reflects  the  mind 
and  the  free  spirit  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  th.e  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America     in    Today's     World — Rfmarks    of 

Senator    Wayne    Morse,    or    Oregon,    at 

Suffolk  University.  Boston,  Mass  ,  June 

18. 1961 

Mr  President,  faculty,  graduate.s.  parents, 
and  friends  of  Suffolk  University,  the  two- 
fold Jionor  which  Suffolk  University  hns  be- 
stowed uf>on  me  on  this  occasion  flUs  me 
with  humility.  It  is  always  an  honor — in 
fact,  a  trust — to  hive  the  privilege  of  making 
a  commencement  speech  to  a  graduating 
clasa.  But  "my  cup  runneth  over"  by  the 
double  honor  on  tills  occasion  of  being  tlie 
recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  Juridical  science  It  is  with  deep  feelings 
of  appreciation  tliut  I  express  my  sincere 
thankfi  to  this  graduating  class  and  to  the 
university  for  both   these   honors. 

The  task  of  a  commencement  speaker  is  to 
say  something  to  a  gritduatir.g  class  that  will 
serve  to  guide  them  in  their  Journey  beyond 
the  walls  of  an  educational  institution.  Yet 
as  one  wiio  taught  In  such  institutions  my- 
self for  over  20  years,  t  always  take  the  view 
that  the  speaker  cannot  say  anytliing  in  a 
few  minutes  tiial  will  improve  upon  wliat 
the  teaching  staff  has  done  or  has  not  done. 

So  I  would  rather  speak  here  simply  to 
try  to  review  and  to  put  inUj  perspective 
some  of  the  conditions  and  problems  with 
which  I  struggle  as  a  national  legislator  and 
with  which  you,  too.  will  liave  to  struggle 
as  citizens  of  your  commuinty.  your  State, 
your  Nation,  and  your  world. 

Your  commencement  program  committee 
suggested  that  this  graduating  class  might 
be  interested  in  my  making  a  few  comments 
on  the  subject  of  national  security  prob- 
lems and  foreign  policy  developments  in  re- 
cent months. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  thai  events 
of  each  day  in  which  we  live  are  part  of 
Jiistory.  History,  change,  growtli.  evolution, 
and  revolution  did  not  stop  on  the  date  of 
the  last  printing  of  your  liistory  textbook. 
We  live  today  in  a  world  of  as  much  tur- 
moil, unrest,  progress,  and  decline  as  has 
ever  occurred. 

When  the  members  of  this  graduating  class 
were  being  born,  the  United  States  had 
taken  its  place  In  the  world  as  the  foremost 
nation.  Every  other  Industrial  country  In 
the  world  was  in  shambles, 

Japan,  G€rmany,  Great  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia had  lost  millions  of  their  people. 
Their  factories  and  transportation  systems 
were  shattered.  China  was  long  since  dev- 
astated by  years  of  war  and  was  in  political 
and  economic  collapse. 

Of  all  these  nations,  only  the  United 
States  was  physically  unmarked.  As  a  re- 
sult, this  generation  of  Americans  came 
into  a  world  where  we  were  unchallenged. 
Many  of  us,  and  I  Include  adults,  too,  came 
to  think  of  the  United  States  as  a  director 


and  manager  of  world  affairs,  and  felt  that 
whenever  something  we  did  not  like  de- 
veloped in  another  nation.  It  was  because 
someone  In  high  office  in  the  United  States 
wanted  it  that  way,  or  simply  allowed  it  to 
happen. 

Yet.  If  anything  should  have  been  clear,  it 
should  have  t>een  that  this  unchallenged 
power  of  ours  had  to  be  temporary.  And  It 
was.  Within  15  years,  and  with  assist- 
ance from  us  unparalleled  in  world  history, 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  restored 
their  economies.  Our  help  was  extended  in 
equal  amounts  to  the  countries  we  had  de- 
feated, Germany  and  Japan,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, both  are  again  among  the  great  powers 
of  the  world. 

Great  Britain.  Prance,  Italy,  and  the  other 
ruined  countries  of  World  War  II  are  more 
than  thriving.  The  Soviet  Union  has.  much 
to  our  dismay,  surpassed  the  Unit«d  States 
In  at  least  a  few  of  the  dramatic  and  sensa- 
tional exploits  of  technical  and  scientific 
achievements.  While  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  wliat  is  going  on  In  Clilna.  Indications 
are  that  China,  too.  will  soon  have  the  sci- 
entific and  engineering  capacity  to  loin  the 
"nuclear  club." 

The  results  of  this  revival  of  the  wrecks 
of  World  War  II  have  caused  many  Ameri- 
cans to  feel  that  it  Is  all  our  own  fault 
that  we  now  have  so  many  rivals  in  the 
world,  both  in  the  military  sense  and  in 
the  economic  sense. 

I  do  not  share  that  view.  I  think  it  is 
based  upon  a  lal.«e  iissumpticin  that  the 
United  States  could  remain  omnipotent  in 
wovld  affairs 

We  could  not.  We  can  help  guide  and  en- 
courage events  to  go  the  way  we  want. 
And  we  did  that  in  the  Mar.-^hall  plan,  when 
we  helped  restore  the  economies  of  Western 
Europe.  But  m  many  other  places,  especial- 
ly In  areas  of  the  world  which  are  the  least 
like  our  own  economic,  cultural,  and  politi- 
cal system.s.  our  ability  to  Influence  events 
Is  much  less. 

That,  in  my  opinion.  Is  a  fact  we  should 
accept.  Instead  of  trying  to  find  some  scape- 
goat to  blame  it  on.  Back  when  I  was  in 
your  place,  graduating  from  college.  It  was 
the  British  Empire  that  we  thought  of  as 
the  great  manager  of  the  economic  affairs 
and  political  affairs  of  the  world.  There 
was  great  disagreement  aa  to  whether  that 
management  was  good  or  bad.  But  Just  in 
my  lifetime  we  have  seen  many  parts  of 
that  Empire  take  an  Independent  place  In 
the  world. 

Today.  India.  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  and 
Malaya  have  Joined  the  community  of  na- 
tions in  Asia.  Many  countries  of  Africa 
have  emerged  into  statehood.  In  our  own 
hemlspliere.  tiie  new  West  Indian  Federa- 
tion, a  whole  group  of  former  British 
Islands  in  tlie  Caribbean,  is  in  the  process 
of  becoming  independent.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  to  the  colonial  empires  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  changes  have 
necessarily  diminished  tlie  Importance  and 
significance  of  Great  Britain  In  Western  af- 
fairs. But  tliey  signify  the  Impossibility 
of  one  nation  maintaining  a  status  quo  for 
very  long.  In  a  world  whose  population  is 
exploding  and  whose  communication  In 
Ideas  and  aspirations  is  rapidly  Increasing. 

importance   of    AMERICAN    EXAMPLE 

We  cannot  maintain  such  a  statvis  quo 
either.  In  my  opinion,  our  greatest  means 
of  Influencing  world  events  Is  through  the 
example  we  set  In  our  own  country.  The 
United  States  can  no  more  hide  Its  Image 
from  the  world  today  than  It  could  In  the 
19th  century  when  we  were  the  mecca  for 
tlie  oppressed  everywhere.  As  a  practical 
matter,  our  very  freedom  invites  not  only 
our  friends  but  our  enemies  to  put  America 
under  a  microscope. 

Recent  tragic  events  in  the  South  have 
produced    headlines    In   Africa   and    Europe 


as  large  as  in  Massachusetts.  There  was 
one  big  difference,  however.  We  know  we 
are  doing  something  about  it.  We  know 
that  areas  of  discrimination  are  gradually 
being  eliminated.  But  the  Africans  do  not 
get  that  side  of  the  story.  No  matter  how 
much  money  we  put  into  the  Voice  of 
America,  words  cannot  catch  up  with  acts. 

ThiB  freedom  which  we  cherish  impov^-es 
heavy  burdens.  Our  acts  must  conform  to 
our  words.  This  is  in  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China — the  numt>er  one  closed  societies. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  live  in  a  world 
characterized  by  a  double  standard.  An 
open  society  must  do  what  it  says.  A  closed 
society  can  do  what  it  pleases  and  say  what 
will  serve  its  purposes. 

We  must  also  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  while  freedom  of  all  kinds  is  imperiled 
by  Commimist  tyranny,  we  are  not  going 
iv  be  duped  Into  curtailing  our  freedom  in 
the  name  of  preserving  It. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
liberty  of  American  people  was  not  threat- 
ened form  one  source  or  another.  There  has 
not  been  a  period  in  our  history  when  some- 
one was  not  saying  that  unless  we  dispense 
with  some  or  all  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  the 
country  was  doomed. 

What  we  must  strive  for  in  this  generation 
IS  a  realization  that  a  devotion  to  our  liber- 
tics.  especiaUj  to  those  set  forth  In  our  Bill 
of  Rights.  Is  probably  the  strongest  and 
greatest   influence  we  have  in   the   world. 

Moreover,  we  arc  in  for  a  long  contest  with 
communism.  It  already  has  gone  on  for 
many  decades,  and  has  become  acute  In  the 
last  15  years.  It  will  stay  that  way  for  as 
long  as  anyone  can  see  Into  the  future. 

Tills  means  that  any  liberty  surrendered  by 
the  American  people  in  the  name  of  com- 
bating communism  will  t>e  surrendered  for 
an  Indefinite  time,  and  perhaps  p>ermanently. 
One  cannot  talk  about  giving  up  this  or  that 
"for  the  duration."  as  we  do  in  time  of  war. 
because  ilie  term  "duration"  has  no  practical 
meaning. 

OUR  liberties  must  be  cherished 

So  It  seems  to  me  we  must  reexamine  what 
it  13  that  we  prize  most  highly  at>out  our 
country.  It  Is  what  we  prize  the  most  that 
we  must  insist  be  preserved  and.  if  possible, 
strengthen  and  expand  It.  I  think  It  is  not 
far  wrong  to  say  that  It  is  our  political  end 
personal  freedoms  which  we  prize  the  most 
iilghly.  It  is  the  right  to  speak,  to  assemble, 
to  petition,  to  worship,  and  to  publish  what 
we  think  and  feel. 

These  are  the  liberties  our  forei>ears 
prized  so  highly  they  put  them  into  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  They  are  the  liberties  which  are 
under  tlie  most  severe  threat  and  attack 
from  communism.  That  is  why  I  say  they 
are  the  liberties  which  must  be  the  most 
firmly  protected  by  those  of  us  who  cherish 
them.  They  have  been  lost  to  others  by  be- 
ing taken  away;  they  must  not  be  lost  to  us 
by  our  own  volition,  by  our  voluntary  sur- 
render. 

I  point  out  most  respectfully  that  these 
are  days  when  we  free  men  and  women 
should  reexamine  and  rededicate  ourselves  to 
tlie  governmental  principles  of  democracy 
which  guarantee  our  freedom. 

We  are  too  prone  to  take  these  freedoms 
for  granted.  We  are  to  quick  to  accept  an  ex- 
pediency m  tlie  administration  of  govern- 
ment, at  the  sacrifice  of  a  basic  civil  right 
which  our  constitutional  form  of  government 
was  intended  by  our  forefathers  to  guarantee 
us. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment,  at  Just  a  few  of 
our  governmental  rights  as  freemen.  These 
are  not  platitudes.  These  are  not  political 
slogans  of  two  bygone  centuries.  These  are 
not   Impractical  constitutional   Ideals. 

These  basic  principles  of  government  spell 
the  difference  between  freedom  and  totali- 
tarianism; between  economic  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  Individual  and  any  form  of  a 
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state  economy  by  communism,  fascism,  state 
socialism,  or  cartellsm,  with  Its  economic 
dictation  through  monopolistic  combines. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  commencement  time 
Is  a  time  for  rededlcatlon  to  ideals.  It  Is  a 
time  for  assuming  the  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  of  citizen  statesmanship.  It  Is 
only  to  the  extent  that  your  generation,  rep- 
resented by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  col- 
lege graduates  all  over  America,  puts  Into 
practice  the  Ideals  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government,  that  we  have  any  hope  of  leav- 
ing a  heritage  of  freedom  to  our  great-grand- 
children. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  government  that  form  some  of  our 
basic  guarantees  of  freedom  and  the  right  to 
govern  ourselves. 

First,  you  have  been  taught  that  we  are 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  This 
principle  of  democratic  government  Is  not 
only  an  Ideal  of  self-government.  It  is  an 
absolute  essential  to  personal  liberty.  May 
I  digress  from  my  thesis  for  a  moment  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  truism  that  all  prac- 
ticalities are,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  just 
Ideals  put  to  work?  You  will  never  experi- 
ence a  practicality  in  your  lifetime,  except 
In  terms  of  an  ideal  put  to  work.  There  Is 
nothing  practical  about  an  expediency.  All 
an  expediency  is,  I  would  have  you  remem- 
ber, is  a  rationalization  for  more  or  less  in- 
tellectual dishonesty,  or  downright  corrup- 
tion. 

An  expediency  Is  a  compromise  of  principle, 
and  once  you  compromise  a  principle  Just  a 
little  bit,  you  destroy  It  in  Its  entirety. 
Therefore,  I  beseech  you  not  to  compromise 
this  basic  guarantee  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, that  we  are  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  we  must  be  on 

giiard   against   proposals    that  seek   to    give 

'arbitrary,    capricious,    unchecked    power    to 

mere   men   who    hold    governmental   power, 

high  or  low. 

Remember,  this  ideal  of  self-government 
Is  the  warp  and  woof  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. You  learned  it  In  high  school,  and 
college,  as  an  essential  part  of  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  Dont  ever  waive  It, 
If  you  want  to  remain  free. 

It  mtist  be  applied  to  all  public  servants 
of  the  people,  if  they  are  not  to  become 
masters  of  the  people.  It  must  be  applied 
without  fear  or  favor  to  Presidents.  Congress, 
and  courts.  It  must  be  applied  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  functions  of  every  govern- 
ment official — national.  State,  and  local. 

This  leads  me  to  comment  on  a  second 
Ideal  of  self-government  Just  referred  to. 
We  say  we  are  a  government  under  which 
the  people  are  the  masters  and  the  govern- 
ment Is  the  Ber%-ant.  Not  only  is  this  a  great 
Ideal,  but  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  If  we 
are  to  remain  free. 

Sit  with  me  for  awhile  in  the  Senate  and 
you  will  recognize  how  vital  it  is  that  this 
ideal  be  carried  out  in  running  our  Govern- 
ment. Men,  mere  men  in  government 
sometimes  forget  they  are  servants  and  not 
masters  of  the  people.  They  don't  like  It 
when  they  are  called  to  an  accounting  for 
usurpations  of  power.  They  seek  to  scare 
the  people  into  believing  that  the  security 
of  the  country  will  be  Jeopmrdized  If  they 
are  not  permitted  to  make  little  dictators 
of  themselves  In  some  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, unchecked  by  legislative  Inquiry  or 
surveillance. 

Remember  this.  If  you  remember  nothing 
else  from  your  college  courses  in  govern- 
ment. Our  forefathers  feared,  and  rightly 
so.  the  exercise  of  secret  powers  of  govern- 
ment of&clals.  The  personal  government  of 
the  British  Crown  produced  the  American 
Revolution.  The  history  of  many  revolu- 
tions Is  the  history  of  people  fighting  a 
government  of  men  rather  than  by  law — 
gover.iments  In  which  the  people  were  the 
servaits,  the  slaves,  the  pawns,  the  victims 


of    govemm.ent    masters    who    had    become 
drunk  with  unchecked  personal  power. 

To  protect  us  from  personal  {xjwer,  our 
forefathers  gave  us  the  precious  Bill  of 
Rights.  TTiey  gave  us  a  free  press  which 
in  a  very  real  sense  is  the  most  potent 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  democracy  against 
tyrannical  government.  They  gave  us  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  trial  by 
Jury,  freedom  of  religion,  protection  from 
unwarranted  search  and  seizure,  protection 
from  self-incrimination,  our  home  as  our 
castle.  They  gave  us  the  most  important 
personal  freedom  of  ail — the  riglit  to  govern 
ourselves — the  right  of  the  Iree  bailot. 
Prom  beginning  to  end.  they  g.we  every  ;;en- 
eration  of  American  boys  and  girls  the  great- 
est charter  and  coveixant  of  self-government 
yet  penned  by  man — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

As  you  commence  your  life  of  citizen 
statesmanship  today,  please  reiuembt-r  that 
the  rights  of  freedom  guiuanteed  y  ju  by 
that  Constitution  are  your  greatest  wealth. 
It  is  the  greatest  wealth  you  c.'^n  will  to  your 
children  and  theirs. 

As  I  have  said,  you  are  now  comraencing 
to  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  citii'«n 
statesmanslilp.  You  cannot  p.tss  tiie  buck, 
so  to  speak,  to  Congress  or  to  tlie  President, 
or  to  the  Supreme  Court,  il  you  .ire  to  remain 
free.  You,  as  a  citizen,  must  help  them  keep 
you  free. 

If  wc  fire  to  ''v.e  a  government  by  law  and 
not  by  men.  tlien  we  must  support  govern- 
ment by  law  and  order  and  nut  countenance 
government  by  mob.  The  responsibilities  of 
government  by  law  a:id  order  .ipply  to  every 
citizen  in  every  wulk  of  life.  It  applies  to 
students  protesting  the  work  iif  a  congres- 
sional committee  whose  proocduros  they  may 
not  like.  It  applies  to  them  in  San  Francl.sco 
or  New  York  or  anywhere  in  between.  It 
happens  to  be  a  function  p.nd  duty  of  a  Con- 
gress to  Investigate  alleged  communism,  fas- 
cism, racism,  or  any  other  form  of  democ- 
racy-destroying ni;tneuvcr  in  the  United 
States. 

If  any  of  the  procedures  of  congressional 
Investigation  violate  rights  of  personal  lib- 
erty and  some  of  them  do,  the  answer  Ls  not 
mob  violence  against  the  committee,  but  the 
election  of  Members  of  Congress  who  will 
change  the  rules  of  procedures  for  conduct- 
ing such  Investigations  so  as  to  iiccompUsh 
both  the  purpKJses  of  finding  the  facts  about 
subversion  of  all  types  in  our  country  and 
protecting  the  civil  liberties  of  our  people  at 
the  s;\me  time.  It  can  be  done  and  It  should 
be  done. 

We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  fair  procedures  in  finding  the 
guilty.  Shortcuts  in  police  and  investigation 
procedures  such  as  wiretapping,  denial  of 
confrontation  by  those  who  make  secret 
charges  against  the  accused,  refusal  to  allow 
cross-examination  of  those  who  make  the 
accusation,  badgering  of  wlti.pfsp.s.  denial  of 
Immediate  arraignment,  are  the  pr'^cedures 
of  a  police  state,  not  of  a  government  by  law. 

However,  the  remedy  for  any  such  abu.ses, 
when  they  arise,  is  not  mob  action.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  attempt  to  deny  govern- 
ment the  right  and  power  to  conduct  inves- 
tigations into  termite  forces  that  would  eat 
away  the  foundation  of  our  system  of  self- 
government.  It  is  to  be  found  in  legL-jIative 
reforms  called  for  by  the  people  at  the  ballot 
box. 

I  would  have  you  be  on  guard  agaln.st  the 
subversive  activities  of  not  only  communL-^tlc 
forces,  but  other  advocates  of  the  law  of  the 
jungle.  I  would  have  you  express  your  faith 
In  government  by  due  process  of  law  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Inalienable  rights  guaranteed  all 
men — both  the  guilty  and  the  Innocent — 
under  our  constitutional  government  by  law 
rather  than  by  men. 

That  applie.s  to  mob  rule  hi  Birmingham 
or  Montgomery,  Ala  ,  or  Mississippi  or  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  anywhere  else  In  America. 


FOREIGN   POLICY   TOR  rUTUSB 

But  America  must  do  even  more  than  pre- 
serve the  best  of  our  past. 

I  believe  li  is  essential  that  11  this  Nation 
is  to  exercise  an  important  role  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  world  in  which  man  can  enjoy  free- 
dom, we  must  recapture  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  characterized  our  Nation  In  the 
past.  Thi.s  country  did  not  become  great  by 
.sitting  on  its  status  quo. 

'r>  >o  many  .^moricans  have  been  overtaken 
by  old  age  before  their  time.  They  believe 
tii.it  education  which  was  good  enough  for 
grandpa  is  good  enough  for  grandson;  that 
hou.sing  conditions  of  the  19th  century 
sluuld  be  perpcHi.Hted  in  the  20th:  that  re- 
lations between  the  races  which  hardened 
into  a  po;.t-Clvil  War  pattern  should  be 
maintained  in  the  interest  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  new  adnilnlstra- 
tii-n  which  :.s  y"U!i(j  at  heart,  albeit  a  trifle 
iiuwperlenced.  Certainly,  the  President  In 
his  ptiblic  pronouncements  has  given  ex- 
pression to  our  a.-'plrations.  His  statement 
in  his  inauK'.irril  address,  "If  a  free  society 
cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor.  It  can- 
nut  .save  the  few  who  are  rich."  is  a  call  to 
action  to  every  American.  But  a  call  to  ac- 
tion i.s  not  enough  It  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  statements  and  results. 

PROBLEMS    or    AOMIKIFTrRINC    LATIN    AMZEICAN 
POLICT 

Let  me  be  specific  It  Is  not  enough  to  an- 
noun'-e  a  v.ist  social  program  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica Responsibilities  must  be  fixed  In  Indi- 
viduals to  convert  words  and  dollars  Into 
highways,  public  works,  and  social  reform. 

Fortunately,  after  many  months  of  delay. 
Mr  Robert  Woodw.ard  has  been  appointed  if) 
the  lonp-vacant  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs.  But  for 
several  months,  we  had  a  variety  of  special 
aides,  and  task  forces  out.'rtde  the  State  De- 
partment, working  In  this  area. 

The  result  was  that  cooperation  with  the 
Cnnc:r«»ss  In  this  area  of  foreign  policy  was 
vlrtu.tJIy  nil.  The  Cuban  fiasco  was  a  monu- 
ment to  this  scattered  and  divided  com- 
mand. The  good  will  tour  of  Ambassador 
Stevenson  can  have  only  the  most  limited 
Tr-nun^,  unless  there  is  now  a  systematic  fol- 
lowup  by  regular  diplomatic  personnel.  It 
Is  t-reatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees win  now  be  terminated. 

Now  that  we  have  this  vital  ofBce  filled, 
Mr  Woodward's  most  Important  Job  Is  to 
ht)ld  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  hemisphere. 

This  is  so,  In  my  opinion,  because  the 
thrent  Pldel  Castro's  communism  poses  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  l.s  directed  far  more 
at  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us  than  It 
Is  to  the  United  States.  This  country  has 
Infinitely  less  to  fear  from  Castro  than  has 
Venezuei:!.  or  Colombia,  or  Bolivia,  or  half 
a  dozeti  o'her  governments. 

Castro  is  not  trylr.i;  to  export  his  revolu- 
tion to  the  United  States,  or  to  Canada:  he 
Is  trylntr  to  export  It  to  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  up  to  now  he  has  had 
at  least  a  det^ree  of  success. 

Tliat  Is  what  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
all  about.  It  is  intended  to  put  American 
capital  to«^ether  with  social  and  economic 
reform  In  Latin  America,  to  raise  living 
standards  and  remove  the  claim  of  com- 
muni.«!m  that  it  alone  holds  the  promise  of 
a  better  life. 

But  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  major 
task  Is  not  the  supplying  of  capital,  which 
Is  our  end  of  the  Job.  The  major  task  is 
social  and  economic  reform,  which  the  co- 
operating governments  must  provide. 

Senator  Hickenloopek,  of  Iowa,  and  I  went 
to  Bogota.  Colombia,  last  September  when 
the  Act  of  Bogota  was  written,  setting  forth 
the  pledges  of  all  governments  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  effort.  But  as  our  report  to 
the  Senate  made  clear,  no  amount  of 
American  capital  can  overcome  the  vast  gulf 
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between  rich  and  poor  in  these  countries; 
these  governments  must  themselves  under- 
take extensive  tax  reforms,  so  their  own 
wealth  is  put  to  work  at  home,  instead  of 
being  put  in  Swiss  and  New  York  banks 
where  much  of  it  goes  now. 

Tliese  Latin  American  governments  must 
prepare  their  blueprints  for  Kind  reform, 
and  then  go  ahead  with  it.  They  must  plan 
for  home  construction,  nnd  then  go  ahead 
with  it. 

Tlie  American  t.ixpayers  have  fir  over  a 
decade  now  been  supporting  some  govern- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  world  through 
our  foreign  aid.  when  it  amounts  to  little 
more  than  supporting  a  rich,  aristocratic 
class  in  power.  Every  year  the  bill  gets 
higher,  as  we  are  finding  out  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  we  consider 
the  foreign  aid  measure  Every  year,  more 
corruption  and  ml.smnnrigemcnt  comes  to 
light.  And  every  year,  another  government 
seems  to  dissolve  anyway,  taking  our  money 
with  it.  That  happened  m  Iraq  not  so  long 
a^o,  and  now  it  Is  happening  in  Laos. 

That  is  a  mistake  we  must  not  Mart  in 
Latin  America.  The  Congress  has  put  up 
$500  million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Now  It  is  up  Uj  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  to  show  their  good  faith  by  using 
It  to  promote  real  and  efTectlve  and  far- 
reaching  economic  reform  They  cannot  pet 
away  from  the  fart  that  their  people  are 
demanding  a  revolution  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. The  only  question  is  whether  it  will 
be  peaceful,  and  guided  m  the  channels  of 
due  process  and  just  compen.sation,  or 
whether  it  will  be  Fidel  Castro's  kind,  with 
confiscation  and  ma.ss  executli  ns 

The  alternative  whereby  the  wealthy  hang 
on  to  their  oligarchic  position,  while  the 
American  taxpayers  pay  a  relief  bill  for  the 
masses  of  their  poor  to  keep  revolution  away 
from  their  door,  is  Just  not  available  to  them. 

So  this  task  of  encouraging.  |>ersuadlng. 
and  helping  the  free  government*  of  l.,atin 
America  to  achieve  effective  economic  prog- 
ress through  the  wise  application  of  the 
money  we  liave  put  up  is  t!ie  mrst  in-;por- 
Uiiit  lob  we  have  in  this  hemisphere 

Every  member  of  the  audience  here  today 
knows  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  implacable 
enemy.  The  Soviet  Union  is.  to  say  the 
least,  unfriendly  toward  the  United  SUates. 
It  is  ready  to  do  tis  in  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  The  Soviet  Union  is  well  organized 
and  has  a  sinale-mindedness  of  purpose 
which  is  not  char.Tcteristic  ol  a  free  society 
such  as  our  own. 

I  say  these  things  because  we  must  never 
underestimate  the  capacity  of  this  jidversary 
We  can  expect  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  do 
its  utmost  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  every 
revolutionary  development  of  the  next 
decade.  It  will  capture  those  movements 
whenever  possible  Its  closed  six-iety  will 
hide  internal  conditions  from  the  free  world. 
It  will  lie  as  it  sees  fit  It  will  direct  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  toward  the  educa- 
tion of  science,  the  development  of  space 
rockets,  or  the  shipping  of  luxury  goods  to 
new  nations,  as  its  purposes  are  served. 

The  basic  question  of  our  time  is  wiiether 
we  can  so  handle  our  foreign  and  domestic 
(lolicies  as  to  compete  with  an  implacable 
enemy  In  such  a  w:  y  not  only  as  t.o  win.  but 
Uj  promote  a  way  of  life  that  will  give  free- 
dom to  the  common  man — here  and  abroad. 

You  are  In  for  troubled  times,  but  If 
you  will  keep  the  faith  of  freedom,  if  you 
will  put  into  practice  the  ideals  of  our 
system  of  government  by  law,  I  have  no 
doubt  about  your  leaving  a  heritage  of  free- 
dom for  future  generations  of  .\merlcan  boys 
and  girls. 

You  are  needed  a.s  the  only  hope  for  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world  who  must 
be  won  over  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  your 
generation.  By  example,  we  can  teach  and 
help  them.  By  betraying  our  heritage,  we 
will  lose  them  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 


Lastly,  remember  that  In  essence  what  I 
have  been  saying  is  but  an  appeal  for  putting 
Into  practice  our  spiritual  teachings.  If  we 
truly  believe  that  man  is  the  creation  of  a 
Divine  Being,  and  I  do,  then  we  should  put 
into  practice  the  moral  teachings  in  respect 
to   our  being  our   brothers   keeper. 

Many  overlook  the  fact  that  the  constitu- 
tional principles  I  have  been  talking  about 
sprung  from  the  very  deep  religious  con- 
victions of  the  men  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution. Most  of  them  were  very  devout 
religious  nien.  I  ask  you  to  take  up  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  temporal  burden  of  self- 
government  and  carry  on  in  the  faith  of  your 
forelathcrh. 

Yours  will  be  a  difficult  Job.  But  every 
gencr.ition  of  Americans  has  had  a  difficult 
job.  and  e\ery  generation  has  added  some- 
thing to  the  physical  power  and  to  the 
moral  strength  of  America.  Every  age  since 
the  time  of  Socrates  in  ancient  Greece  has 
thought  that  its  younger  generation  was 
"going  to  pot. "  so  to  speak,  and  that  the 
future  could  not  be  entrusted  to  it. 

I  do  not  feel  that  way.  I  think  our 
younger  generation  today  is  better  equipped 
and  qualified  to  take  its  place  in  society 
than  any  previous  generation  has  been. 
Your  tu.'^ks  will  not  be  easy  ones,  but  I 
have  no  fears  whatsoever  about  putting  our 
future  In  your  hands. 

I  salute  you.  congratulate  you,  and  wish 
you  well  in  all  your  endeavors.  I  have  faith 
in  your  citizen  statesman.ship. 


Abuses  ID  the  Soil  Bank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1961 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiider  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Congress   of   the   United   States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC  .July  11.  1961. 

Hon    Orviule  L    Freeman, 

Secretary.   Department   of  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrftary:  Perhaps  the  main 
reason  why  Congress  has  let  the  soil  bank 
lapse  was  the  payment  of  enormous  sums 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  by  your  predeces- 
sor, former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  to  big  business  multiple-farm 
operators  for  not  growing  crops.  In  1957. 
lor  example.  Secretary  Benson  paid  the  sum 
of  $346,546  56  to  the  Baughman  Farms  Co., 
operating  wheat  farms  in  Kansas  and 
Colorado. 

Some  of  these  payments,  made  before  Con- 
gress clamped  down  on  the  wnste.  are 
probably  le^ial  But  there  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  a  transaction,  involving  land 
formerly  owned  by  the  Baughman  Farms 
Co  .  which  I  believe  to  be  illegal.  If  ma- 
terial recently  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Senator  Williams  of 
Delaware  (Congressional  Record.  Febru- 
ary 24.  1961,  pp.  2649-2650)  is  true,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be.  Wayne  E.  Tallman,  district 
manager  of  Baughman  Farms  Co..  has  il- 
legally bilked  (or  proposes  to  bilk)  -he  tax- 
payers of  $221,000.  Furthermore,  members 
or  employees  of  the  ASC  committees  of 
Kiowa  and  Kit  Carson  Counties,  Colo  ,  where 
most  of  the  land  lies — the  very  committees 
which  are  supposed  to  help  enforce  rhe  law 
and  prevent  diversion  of  taxpayers'  funds — 
appear  to  be  involved  in  conflict-of-interest 
difficulties    which    may    account    for    their 


failure  in   the  last   4  years   to  do  anything 
about  the  case. 

Briefly  summarized,  it  appears  that  Wayr.e 
E  Tallman  on  February  25.  1957  bouglit 
6.960  acres  of  farm  land  from  Baughman 
Farms  Co  .  at  a  price  of  $20  per  acre  or  a 
total  of  $139,200.  Within  30  days,  Tallman 
then  divided  the  ranch  into  six  tracts,  leased 
each  one  to  a  different  tenant  for  a  10-year 
period,  under  terms  that  would  net  him 
$27,100  annually,  or  a  total  of  $271,000  for 
the  10-year  lease.  The  tenants  were  in  turn 
Instructed  to  place  enough  of  the  leased 
land  under  the  soil  bank  conservation  re- 
serve program  to  enable  them  to  collect  from 
the  Government  an  annual  payment  equal 
to  the  agreed  annual  rental.  With  breath- 
takiiig  pall.  Tallman  had  his  six  teiiants 
actually  turn  over  to  him  the  Government 
Conservation  Reserve  checks  themselves. 

As  Senator  Williams  points  out : 

"At  the  end  of  this  10-year  period  Mr. 
Tallman  will  have  $131,800  in  cash  profit, 
plus  a  6.960-acre  ranch,  all  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayers." 

oeuator  Williams  also  points  out  the  com- 
plicity of  ASC  committee  members  and  em- 
pjjyees  in  ihis  transaction. 

t>  far.  the  transaction,  while  outrageous, 
doe.-n't  appear  to  be  illegal.  But  under  the 
laws  and  regulations  in  effect  during  the 
Tallman  transaction,  no  one  producer  may 
receive  more  than  $5,000  a  year  from  the 
conservation  reserve  program;  and  if  he  tries 
to  evade  this,  his  payments  are  stopped,  and 
he  must  refund  that  which  he  has  illegally 
pocketed.     The  relevant  regulation  provides: 

"The  total  of  all  annual  payments  under 
the  conservation  reserve  program  to  any  pro- 
ducer for  any  year  with  respect  to  all  farms 
in  wiiich  he  has  an  interest  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $5,000.  All  or  any  part  of  the  annual 
payment  which  otherwise  would  be  due  any 
prixlucer  may  be  withheld,  or  required  to 
be  refunded,  if  he  has  adopted,  or  partici- 
pated in  adopting,  any  scheme  or  device  de- 
signed to  e%ade.  or  which  has  the  effect  of 
evading,  the  provisions  of  this  section"  i  fi 
Code  of  Fed.  Regs.,  "Conservation  Rescrse 
Program  Regulations."  sec.  485.164  » 

1  respectfully  request  that  you  take 
prompt  action: 

1.  To  preserve  for  the  taxpayers  $221,000 
(the  difference  between  the  $271,000  Tallman 
Will  receive  during  the  period  1957-67,  if  un- 
checked, and  the  $50,000  which  he  is  legally 
entitled  to  receive  under  the  $5,000  annual 
regulation  I.  Indeed,  the  regulation  seems 
to  require  withholding  or  refunding  of  the 
entire  amount  of  $271,000.  Since  the  county 
A.SC  committees  appear  to  be  compromised, 
or  at  least  unwilling  to  take  ac';ion  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayers.  It  would  seem  necessary 
that  you  take  this  action  yourself,  perhaps  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

2  To  prevent  further  illegal  raids  on  the 
Treasury  by  the  prompt  removal  of  members 
or  employees  of  the  county  ASC  committees 
in  question  who  are  involved  in  conflict-of- 
interest  situations. 

I  shall  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  this. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  S  Recss. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Jobless   Teens   Critical    U.S.   Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    A^tSCONSIN 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  19€1 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  youth 
of  America  represent  one  of  our  great- 
est assets  and  best  hopes  for  the  future. 
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Upon  their  shoulders  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility for  presei-ving  and  perjpetu- 
ating  our  way  of  life. 

A  vast  reservoir  of  youth  power,  they 
possess  great  creativity,  talent,  aixd 
energy  that  can  and  should  be  channeled 
to  usefully  serving  our  people  and  the 
Nation. 

Fortunately,  young  Americans,  for  the 
most  part,  are  contributing  construc- 
tively to  family,  civic,  social,  religious, 
and  other  activities  of  community  life. 

Regrettably,  however,  a  large  and 
growing  number  are  out  of  step  with 
society.  If  the  present  trends  continue, 
for  example,  by  1962  an  estimated  1  mil- 
lion teenagers  will  be  arrested  annually 
for  crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  other 
kinds  of  misconduct.  Because  of  the 
broad  scope  of  this  problem — inciden- 
tally, a  worldwide  problem,  not  merely 
a  U.S.  problem — more  effective  efforts 
are  needed  to  curb  delinquency. 

In  attempting  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  delinquency,  however,  we  must  not 
allow  such  efforts  to  overshadow  the 
fine  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  right-living,  right-thinking  youth — 
our  adults  of  tomorrow. 

In  my  judgment,  rather,  we  need  to 
accent  the  positive — not  the  nega- 
tive— by  expanding  and  further  improv- 
ing our  youth-development  programs. 

Particularly,  we  have  not  provided  the 
young  folks  of  America  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  to  a  proper  degree 
in  our  economic  progress. 

Recently,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  pub- 
lished, in  Victor  Riesel's  column,  an 
article  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
entitled  "Jobless  Teens  Critical  U.S. 
Problem." 

Reflecting  upon  one  of  the  major  as- 
pects of  the  challenge  for  youth  devel- 
opment programs,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  pnnted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  July  10. 

1961) 
Jobless    Teens    Critical    U.S.    Problem 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 
Washington. — Right  now,  there  are  over 
1 '  2  million  unemployed  young  people  under 
19  years  of  age.  This  great  population  of 
unemployed  and  out-of-school  young  people 
has  aptly  been  called  social  dynamite. 

Continued  unemployment  among  large 
numbers  of  Idle  youth  is  potentially  our 
most  dangerous  social  condition  since  it 
provides  such  a  fertile  seedbed  for  crime 
and  delinquency. 

Looked  at  squarely,  what  we  are  facing 
here  is;  (1)  A  problem  of  the  city  slum.  (2) 
a  problem  of  employment,  and  i3i  a  pr')b- 
lem  faced  largely  by  minority  grcnips. 

Tliere  are,  of  course,  other  factor.-;,  but  I 
consider  these  three  basic. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  decided  relationship 
exists  between  employment  cppominiLV  and 
delinquency. 

In  urban  areas  where  large  percentages  of 
young    people    are   both    out   of    school    and 
.^      out  01  work,  it  seems  clear  that  some  or  all 
of  the  following  conditions  exist: 

Limited  employment  opportunity  at  hand: 
tack  of  means  to  go  where  the  Jobs  are; 
lack  of  education  and  skill  to  qualify  for  most 
Jobs  today;  realization  that  the  school  grad- 
uate is  as  hard  up  to  find  work  as  the  non- 
graduate;  the  feeling  among  youth  that  the 


door  out  of  the  slum  la  not  steady  work  nt 
low  pay  but  an  opportunistic  gamble. 

In  attempting  to  change  this  environment, 
certain  things  imedlately  suggest  themaelvcB 
as  appropriate  for  Government  attention. 

The  flrst  is  the  provision  of  some  kind  of 
job  training  to  qualify  young  people  for 
employment. 

The  second  Is  the  creation  of  a  device  to 
locate  Jobs  and  make  them  available  to  slum 
youth. 

A  third  Is  the  vigorous  enforcement  of 
anticrime  laws. 

And  a  fourth  Is  an  acceleration  of  the 
effort  to  eliminate  prejudicial  practices  in 
bu.3iness  and  labor  uraons. 

By  1965  we  will  have  40  percent  more  per- 
sons under  20  years  of  age  in  oiu-  labor 
force  than  wa  do  today.  11  we  are  to  move 
effectively  against  youth  unemployment,  we 
should  begin  now. 

The  occiipatlonHl  trouble  usually  begins 
not  when  a  young  man  first  comes  Into  the 
labor  force  but  long  before.  A  training  pro- 
i:;ram  underwritten  by  Government  should 
concentrate  it  the  root — iii  tiie  aire  group 
between  16  and  22. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  ofien  to  al!.  re- 
gardle.ss  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  place  of 
national  origin. 

And  It  should  proceed  in  two  directions — 
private  tr-.ilring  programs  spon.sorcd  and 
conducted  b>  employers,  ir  ide  a.ss<x'iation':. 
labor  organiz.itions  and  other  H.;e:.cie8  and 
public  servKf  training  programs,  dei^igned  to 
crc.ite  employment  opportunity  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  second  appro-.ich  is  equally  appealing 
to  me.  The  places  where  youthful  unem- 
ployme-.it  and  unfinished  educations  pre- 
dominate are  the  very  places  severely 
plasued  with  imblic  .service  problems. 
Training  program.,  for  public  service,  con- 
ductc'J  by  local  and  State  Governments  In 
cooperation  with  the  Fed<»ral  Government, 
opcr.  the  d<.x>rs  lo  occup.itional  usefulness 
in  th.c  places  of  erratest  need 

Health  work,  education,  recreation,  wel- 
fare— work  in  hospitals  and  d.iy  care  cen- 
ters, in  mu.seum';  and  zoo^,  on  programs  for 
children  and  the  aging,  hou-ing  projects, 
citizenship  programs — a  whole  li.-t  of  tilings, 
immediately  suggest  themselves.  Allowance 
payments  made  to  young  people  engaged  in 
federally  supported  training  for  such  work 
would  pay  national  dividends  far  beyond  the 
financial  cost. 

There  should  be.  too.  some  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  links  the  energy  and  presently 
wasted  manpower  of  unemployed  voting  men 
with  the  nee<ls  in  our  naiurai  resources  and 
conservation  programs.  One  need  ."^eems  t^^) 
complement  the  other.  Con.servmg  the  gifts 
of  nature  may  help  releiu^e  the  great  human 
gifts  present  in  our  young  people  and  cur- 
rently stifled  in  the  slum  environment 

The  Presidtut  has  sent  to  Congress  a  bill 
embodying  thete  proi>osals— the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Act,  which  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  pass  s<  on. 

Beyond  govcrtiment.il  initiative,  however, 
there  is  a  que.3tion  of  private  rp.sp..nse.  In 
a  free  society,  the  legiiiative  approach  to 
social  growth  is  ai  best  to  be  con.sidered  as 
a  minimum  requirement  of  responsible 
leadership. 

I  believe  a  lar^>e  .share  of  the  i-sponsibiilty 
for  occupiiional  impn.sunment  rests  upon 
tiie   policies  of   maiiagenieiit  and   l.tbor. 

No  young  person  can  be  asked  to  share  in 
the  mores  of  our  .society  when  he  cannot 
share  in  the  work  and  receive  the  fruits  of 
the  work  of  that  society. 

Unions  that  deny  membership  and  ap- 
prenticeship opportui.iries  to  the  young 
Negro— firms  with  unwri'ten  discriminatory 
pohcie.s— help  to  build  the  high  wall  that 
shuts  out  the  light  of  opportunity  around 
our  poor  urban  districts. 

We  can  help  train  young  pe  pie  We  can 
help  turn  them  to   useful  work.     In  public 


service  employment  we  can  guarantee  them 
a  nondiscriminatory  work  environment. 
But  if  firms  will  not  hire  them.  If  unions 
will  not  take  them  into  membership — then 
their  frustration  Is  compounded. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  to  management 
groups  and  to  labor  groups.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  you  can  do  lor  your  country; 
Stop  dl.scriminatlng. 


Admit   Red  China,  Sell   the  Free  World 
Short 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1961 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  alami- 
inir  to  contemplate  the  determination 
with  which  ccrtnin  jjc-sons  high  in  Gov- 
crumont  seem  bent  on  compromising  on 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
Ui^.ited  Nation.'^.  Officials  of  the  Steven- 
.sun-Bowl(.s  ptr.suasion  seem  to  have 
complacently  accepted  Uie  British  idea 
(hat  adnns.«;ion  i.s  inevitable  and  that  the 
free  iiation.s  mii;ht  as  well  get  used  to 
the  idra  of  cohabiting  with  the5;e  inter- 
national panah.s. 

At  Uiis  stage  of  the  machinations  the 
Wi'ite  Hcra.so.  of  course,  io  maintaining 
us  no  recoKniiion,  no  admission  front, 
but  m  the  light  of  what  has  happened 
in  Cuba  and  in  Laas  the  American  peo- 
ple may  as  well  resifrn  themselves  to 
the  fact  that  leadei-^hip  from  that  .sec- 
tor is  going  to  be  uncertain  at  best.  But 
the  man  in  the  street,  as  usual,  seems 
to  be  .scvtral  jumps  ahead  of  his  elected 
loaders  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  sui^'ic 
person  in  my  congressional  district  who 
think.s  that  recognition  of  the  Reds 
would  not  bo  folly  in  the  extreme.  In- 
dred.  most  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
talked  fcol  that  wc  made  an  extremely 
bad  bargain  when  wc  recognized  Red 
Ru.s.'^ia  in  1933— to  the  everlasting  glory 
of  the  New  Deal — and  that  to  duplicate 
that  ill-cons;idf  red  action  in  tiie  case  of 
Communist  China  would  be  suicidal. 

And  just  why  should  these  Chinese 
gangsters  be  accepted  into  the  family 
of  nations?  Red  Cliina  stands  adjudged 
as  an  ag;,'res.sor  by  Qie  very  organization 
to  which  admission  is  proposed  and  the 
thousand.^  of  American  youth  who  died 
in  thp  nee  paddies  and  on  the  desolate 
ridvres  of  Korea  cry  aloud  in  protest  at 
the  recognition  of  thpir  bloody-handed 
killers.  As  a  practical  matter,  Red 
China  rnmaias  wholly  and  boastfully 
defiant  of  the  rules  of  decent  interna- 
tional conduct  and  blatantly  and  arro- 
t^antly  pioclaim.s  complete  dedication  to 
the  philosophy  of  anned  combat  as  the 
means  of  promoting  her  godless  ideology. 
What,  indeed,  have  v,-e  come  to  when 
we  supinely  accept  the  opportunistic 
philosophy  that  we  cannot  avoid  taking 
the.se  conniving  hoodlums  to  our 
bosom— these  brigands  who  have  shown 
their  true  identity  in  the  rape  of  Tibet? 
Mu.st  we  adjust  ourselves  to  the  idea  that 
we  should  accept  into  our  homes  every 
unrepentant  thief,  crook,  and  murderer 
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who  knocks  at  our  door?  Certainly  the 
spectacle  of  an  iiitranaigent  Russia 
should  warn  the  fn-e  nations  of  what 
they  can  expect  if  these  Asiatic  killers 
of  their  own  people  are  allowed  to  don 
the  cloak  of  respectability  by  acceptance 
a.s  honorable  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community. 

And  what  should  we  do  to  forestall  this 
catastrophe?  It  Is  really  very  simple. 
We  should  declare  to  all  and  sundry — by 
congressional  i-esolution  and  Presidential 
proclamation — that  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  VH.  wUl  result 
in  our  immediate  and  permanent  with- 
drawal from  that  body.  We  should  then 
follow  our  actions  by  the  demand  that 
the  U.N.  remove  its  physical  presence 
from  our  shores  withm  2  years.  Follow- 
ing that,  we  should  !ier\e  notice  on  Red 
Russia  that  the  next  aggressive  move  on 
her  part  in  our  direction  will  result  in 
the  complete  severance  of  all  ties  be- 
tween this  Nation  a;id  the  Soviets. 

We  are  now  in  a  titate  of  war  and  to 
continue  to  fraternize  with  those  who 
are  bent  on  our  destr action  is  folly  in  the 
extreme.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  it  and 
let  us  show  both  our  foes  and  our  fickle 
friends  that  we  meiin  what  we  say. 


Baffalo  Harbor  U^. 
Enfiaecrs 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Ol' 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

or  Mrw'  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ILEPBESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  July  12. 1961 

Mr.  PILIilON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Juiw 
10,  the  Niagara  Ficntier  Port  Author- 
ity— the  Buffalo  City  metropolitan 
area — spon.sored  a  (jeremony  upon  the 
opeiring  of  a  new  25-  by  26-foot  Buf- 
falo Harbor  entrance. 

For  the  past  3  y eta's  the  Buffalo  ai'ea 
has  been  stiff ering  f  r  am  serious  economic 
dislocations  with  resultant  heavy  un- 
employment. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  been  a 
partial  cause.  The  bypass  of  Buffalo 
has  resulted  in  a  severe  reduction  of 
grain  storage  and  transportation. 
There  have  been  consequent  losses  of 
employment  in  both  the  grain  and  rail- 
road industries.  Imports  have  also 
added  to  the  reduction  of  employment. 

It  is  hoped  tliat  tie  new  hart>or  en- 
trance will  stimulate  Buffalo's  economy 
to  comE>ensate  for  it5  recent  setbacks. 
In  essence,  the  ceremony  was  a  tribute 
to  the  U.S.  Army  C;orps  of  Eiigineers 
and  its  highly  compe;.ent  personnel. 

My  address  at  this  ceremony  follows: 

It  is  a  high  privilege  to  b«  associated  with 
yuu  in  this  dedication.  It  Is  a  historic 
event  for  Buffalo  and  the  Niagara  frontier. 
The  opening,  today,  of  this  new  north  chan- 
nel Is  a  significant  •mprovement  to  the 
economy  of  western  N?w  York.  In  a  larsje 
measure,  Buffalo's  well-belnjc  Is  dependent 
upon  economic  water  transportation.  Our 
past,  present,  and  future  are  Interwoven 
with  waterborne  traffic  and  transportation 
costs.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  at- 
tendant   international   competition    hns    in- 
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tensifled  the  ne«d  for  this  Improvement  of 
Buffalo's  harbor  facilities. 

We  have  now  re&lleed  a  eubetantlal  lom- 
pletlon  of  the  construction  of  the  Btiffalo 
Harbor  and  Buffalo  River  Improvement  pro- 
fram.  ThlB  project  waa  flrat  authorlwid  In 
the  year  1945. 

It  represents  an  outlay  of  111  million. 
This  cost  Is  an  Investment,  an  $11  mlllon 
investment  In  the  continuing  growth  ol  this 
area — In  the  future  strength  and  proep-erlty 
of  this  Nation. 

The  22-  by  23-foot  depth  in  the  Buffalo 
River  and  the  25-  by  26-foot  depth  In  the 
north  channel  glvea  Buffalo  a  modernized, 
adequate  harbor  facility. 

The  U.S.  Army  Engineers  are  In  the  Initial 
stages  of  planning  and  construction  to 
deepen  the  aouth  channel  to  a  depth  of  28 
to  30  feet. 

"Hie  relocation  of  the  new  north  ent:-«nce 
channel  and  the  construction  of  the  new 
breakwater,  provide  Buffalo  with  a  saff*  all- 
weather  harbor  that  Lb  comparable  with 
that  of  any  other  city  on  the  Great  lakes. 

Continuing  Industrial  development  and 
expansion  In  the  Buffalo  area  Is  basic  to  our 
economic  welfare.  It  provides  the  Job  op- 
portunities, the  payrolls,  the  public  seivlces 
that  are  fundamental  to  an  Integrat^C  and 
prosperous  community. 

This  harbor  Improvement  Is  a  substrntlal 
contribution  toward  making  the  Nlsigara 
frontier  more  attractive  to  commerce  and 
Industry.  It  Is  a  step  toward  more  jobs, 
more  opportunities,  toward  greater  pros- 
perity and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

The  oompkletlon  of  the  north  channel  has 
been  a  community  effort.  We  can.  each  of 
us.  derive  a  sense  of  satisfaction  In  a  job 
well  done.  However,  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  those  persons  and  those  organ- 
laations  that  made  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions to  this  effort.  This  community  owes 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  UJS  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  a  remarkable  and 
efficient  Job. 

The  following  ofBclals  in  Washington  were 
closely  identified  with  this  project:  MaJ. 
Gen.  E.  C.  Itschner.  now  retired.  Chief  of 
US.  Army  Engineers;  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam F.  Ca&sldy.  Director  of  ClvU  Works. 
U.S.  Army  Engineers. 

The  Buffalo  district  office  of  the  US.  Army 
Engineers  performed  their  usual  magnificent 
Job  of  planning,  designing,  and  supervision. 

Incidentally,  we  In  Buffalo  are  both 
pleased  and  grateful  for  the  recent  decision 
to  keep  the  Buffalo  district  office  Intact. 
They  are  a  good  and  efficient  team.  They 
have  been  a  great  asset  to  this  community. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  them  or  any  part  of 
this  te&m. 

We  acknowledge  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions made  by  Col.  Loren  W.  Olmstead, 
Col.  Earle  B.  Butler  and  Col.  Stanley  Hunt 
of  the  Buffalo  district  office,  to  this  project. 

We  regret  Colonel  Butler's  Impending 
transfer.  He  has  performed  an  exceedingly 
cap.'^ble  Job  during  his  stay  In  Buffalo  We 
wish  him  well.  We  trust  that  his  departure 
wlU  be  In  the  direction  of  a  well-desorvcd 
promotion. 

Our  distinguished  guest.  Brig.  Gen. 
Tliomas  DeF.  Rogers,  division  engineer,  is 
both  a  truthful  and  generous  gentleman. 
Last  n'iiht.  he  told  me  that  Col.  St;mlcy 
Hunt  of  the  Buffalo  office  was  one  ol  the 
most  capable  engineers  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  His  team  of  design  en- 
gineers is  one  of  the  world's  best  dcsisni 
groups.  That  was  a  generous  and  cour- 
teous expression.  It  was  also  a  st.Ttcnient 
of  fact. 

The  critical  decision  In  this  project  was 
made  In  the  year  1966.  At  that  time,  Colo- 
nel Olmstead  had  to  decide  whether  to 
deepen  the  existing  channel  in  rock,  or  to 
relocate  the  channel  Into  a  soft  material 
area.  His  decision  to  relocate  the  channel 
was  the  right  one.     In  spite  of  vpirlous  pres- 


sxires,  he  had  the  fortitude,  foresight,  and 
wisdom  to  delay  this  work  for  1  year,  until 
the  studies  and  model  tests  could  be  com- 
pleted. His  Judgment  has  been  completely 
vindicated.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  better 
and  safer  harbor  entrance.  When  needed, 
this  channel  can,  at  any  time,  be  readUy 
deepened  to  accommodate  the  27-foot  sea- 
way depth.  The  eventual  deepening  to  sea- 
way depth  in  this  newly  alined  channel,  can 
be  made  with  an  estimated  saving  to  our 
taxpayers  of  approximately  $17  million. 

Colonel  Olmstead,  as  district  engineer,  was 
In  overall  charge  of  the  supervision  of  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
This  was  one  of  the  world's  outstanding 
engineering  Jobs.  We,  In  western  New  Tork, 
are  most  pleased  with  his  decision  to  asso- 
ciate himself  with  the  Niagara  Frontier  Port 
Authority.  His  experience,  his  stability,  his 
mature  Judgment  will  prove  to  be  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  port  authority 
and  to  this  conununlty. 

We  owe  our  thanks  to  Buffalo's  two  fine 
newspapers,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  They  have  been 
constant  In  conoentratlng  commtinlty  sup- 
port for  this  project. 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
given  Its  continuing  support  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  project.  I  recall  the  numerous 
vUita  of  CUff  Fltchntr  to  Washington  and 
his  fruitful  appearances  before  congressional 
committees. 

We  can  appropriately  acknowledge  the 
splendid  efforts  of  Mayor  Sedlta.  Senator 
Mahoney.  the  Buffalo  Common  Council  and 
the  Erie  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  Port  Authority  has 
been  most  helpful.  John  Ullnskl,  Joseph  P. 
Molony,  Charles  Penney,  and  Harold  Ehr- 
Uch  were  most  cooperative  and  attentive 
to  every  phase  of  this  project. 

But,  all  In  all,  we  can't  look  upon  this 
project  as  a  panacea  or  cure-all  for  our 
economic  Ills.  Navigation  costs  are  a  sig- 
nificant factor  but  not  a  major  factor  in 
our  total  production  costs. 

This  project  Is  merely  an  example  of  how 
we  can  and  how  we  must  continue  to  meet, 
equal,  and  surpass  the  competition  we  face 
both  nationally  and  Internationally. 

We  must  constantly  keep  In  mind  that 
we.  In  Buffalo,  are  competing  with  every 
other  Industrial  city  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
We  are  competing  with  every  other  area  In 
the  South,  North,  East,  and  West  of  this 
Nation.  It  Is  competition  In  the  quality, 
the  utility,  the  production  quantity,  and 
above  all.  the  costs  of  our  products  and 
services. 

We  are  handlcapj>ed  by  higher  th&n  aver- 
age local,  school,  city,  county,  and  State 
taxes,  by  restrictive  laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

In  some  Instances,  we  have  suffered  from 
a  ho.stillty  In  labor-management  relations 
I  know  of  two  firms  where  this  has  been  a 
significant  factor  resulting  In  the  loss  of 
nearly  13  000  Jobs  for  western  New  York. 
New  York  State  suffers  from  a  lack  of  ef- 
fective political  representation  In  Congress 
and  In  Washington.  In  the  Senate,  our  two 
Senators  have  one-fiftieth  or  2  percent  of 
the  voting  power.  They  lack  the  vot*e  to 
effectively  represent  New  York's  popula- 
tion— 10  percent  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  House  of  Representathes,  the  43 
Representatives  ere  almost  equally  divided 
in  their  pclitir.il  philosophy.  They  merely 
cancel  each  other  out.  They  lack  political 
unity  and  political  effectiveness. 

As  a  partial  result  of  our  political  r.nemia. 
New  York's  tr-xpnyers  pay  approximately  $10 
billion  of  taxes  annually  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  We  receive  back  approximately 
$7.5  billion  In  total  payments  and  benefits. 
A  $2  5  billion  annual  deficit  balance  of  pay- 
ments between  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  US  Government  Is  a  severe  handicap 
to  ov.r  economv,  to  o\ir  welfare,  to  our  fxiture 
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We  must  face  Federal-aid  programs  that 
are  political  subsidies  to  other  States.  These 
100-odd  programs  return  tl  to  New  York  for 
each  $2.50  paid  in.  These  subsidies  enable 
other  States  to  offer  lower  State  taxes  to  at- 
tract industry  and   business. 

Agrlcultxiral,  reclamation,  and  irrigation 
subsidies  are  politically  tailored  to  favor 
other  areas  of  the  Nation  at  the  exj>ense  of 
the  Northeastern  States. 

Huge  Federal  subsidies  for  public  power 
projects  enable  other  sections  of  the  country 
to  offer  public  power  at  costs  ranging  from  2 
to  3  mills  p>er  kilowatt-hour.  Ovir  costs 
range  from  5  to  7  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  bringing  us 
into  competition  with  other  nations  and  with 
other  world  products.  h 

I  am  not,  however,  pessimi«ic.  I  like  to 
consider  myself  a  practical  optimist  about 
our  future. 

We  have  both  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources for  a  continuing  expansion  of  our 
economy.  We  have  the  will  and  the  deter- 
mination to  make  this  community  a  better 
place  to  work  in  and  to  live  in.  But,  only 
by  our  continuing  cooperation  in  projects 
such  as  this  can  we  make  it  so. 


Congressman  Lane  Appears  Before  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  in  Support  of 
World  War  I  Pension  BU! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1961 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  my  statement  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sions of  the  House  Veterans'  Affaii-s 
Committee  on  July  11,  1961,  in  support 
of  H.R.  3745  providing  a  pension  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  average  age  of  World  War  I 
veterans  is  beyond  the  65-year  mark  that 
generally  qualifies  a  person  for  retirement 
due  to  age. 

More  than  42 '2  years  after  the  armistice 
of  November  II,  1918,  these  veterans  petition 
the  Congress  for  a  pension  based  on  their 
service.  The  income  limitations  specified  in 
H.R.  3745  are  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  pension  legislation  now  in  effect.  What 
we  seek  is  a  broader  coverage,  and  at  a 
higher  rate  that  bears  some  relation  to  the 
minimum  cost  of  living. 

Under  its  provisions,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I  who  is  married  and  has  dependents, 
would  receive  a  pension  of  $1,228.56  per 
year.  Even  if  he  did  have  an  income  that 
reached  the  ceiling  of  $3.600 — and  most  of 
them  do  not — his  pension  plus  income  would 
be  slightly  more  than  $4,300.  This  total 
is  considerably  less  than  the  minimum  re- 
quired to  support  an  aging  veteran  and  his 
wife. 

I  reiterate  the  fact  that  most  veterans, 
even  with  the  proposed  pension,  would  not 
have  a  total  Income  anywhere  near  the 
.situation  I  have  described. 

There  was  no  GI  bill  of  rights  for  those 
who  served  in  World  War  I.  It  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  enact  retroactive  legislation 
whereby  the  Nation  would  accord  to  them 
the  same  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  veterans 
of  World  War  II.  and  Korea. 

But  it  is  possible  to  make  up,  in  part,  for 
this    deficit,   through    the    medium   of   H.R. 


3745,  to  provide  a  pension  based  on  age. 
and  honorable  service. 

When  a  veteran  reaches  the  age  of  65,  the 
reasonable  presumption  is  that  his  health 
is  not  as  good  as  it  was  at  40.  50,  or  60. 
Furthermore.  l;e  labors  under  a  very  real 
economic  disability  in  holding  the  Job  he 
has,  and  more  so  if  he  loses  his  Job  tlirough 
a  reduction  in  force  and  has  to  seek  other 
emplojmient. 

Many  of  their  best  earning  years  were  can- 
celed out  by  the  long  depre.sfiior  of  the 
1930's.  Those  who  were  steadily  employed. 
did  not  receive  wages  that  would  permit 
them  to  build  up  savings  sufficient  to  meet 
today's  high  ct«t  of  living  What  they  did 
manage  to  puv  aside  has  depreciated  from 
its  original  value,  due  to  inflation 

Social  securi  ;y  benefits,  averaging^  S74  per 
month,  even  w.^en  supplemen'cd  by  old-atje 
assistance  provide  an  aiistentv  standard  of 
living. 

Medical  costs  alone,  make  a  mockery  of 
this  security.  The  exorbitant  prices  charged 
for  drugs  that  can  be  mass  produced  at  a 
lower  unit  cost:,  is  but  one  Instance  of  ttie 
straightened  (?conomic  circumstances  \n 
which  too  m.tny  World  War  I  veterans  find 
themselves   in   the  "twiliarht  of   their   lives." 

The  whole  history  of  pension  legislation 
for  veterans — covering  all  the  wars  before 
1917 — is  a  mandate  for  approval  of  H  R.  3745. 
In  fact,  pensions  for  the  \eterans  of  previ- 
ous wars  have  frequently  been  more  liberal, 
both  as  to  qualifyir.g  age  and  benefits  than 
the  bin  now  under  consideration  by  this 
committee. 

It  was  less  than  42  years  after  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  that  the  act  of  February  6. 
1907  was  passel.  According  to  the  new  law, 
veterans  having  had  a  minimum  oi  90  days' 
service  in  the  Civil  War.  who  were  honor- 
ably discharge  i.  and  who  were  at  least  62 
years  of  age.  v.'ere  eligible  for  pcn.^lons. 

Pensions  for  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  were  provided  for  less  than 
22  years  after  the  end  of  that  conflict.  A 
minimum  of  f»0  days'  service,  an  honorable 
discharge,  and  attainment  of  the  age  of  62 
were  required  lor  eligibility. 

Most  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  never 
sought  special  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. More  tliRn  half  the  total  of  those  who 
served  have  since  passed  away. 

Of  the  survivors,  more  than  600. 000  are 
not  now  receiving  pensions,  even  though 
their  average  age  is  past  65.  and  their  ability 
to  earn  a  living  commensurate  with  today's 
needs  is  gone. 

They  have  already  lost  3  years  of  pen- 
sion benefits  that  were  granted  to  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  who  became  eligible 
at  the  age  of  62. 

Because  of  this  irretrievable  loss,  I  re- 
spectfully urge  this  committee  to  report 
favorably  without  further  delay,  on  H.R. 
3745,  the  World  War  I  Pension  Act  of   1961. 


Imports   Destroy   Local   Industry   and 
Nurture   Widespread   Unemployment 


EXTENSIOiV  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12.  1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  ii  is  al- 
ways a  privilege  to  be  able  to  a.s.=ociate 
myself  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Bailey]  on  matters  per- 
taining to  international  trade.  His  long 
record  of  support  for  American  industi-y 
and  labor  against  the  crushing  impact 


of  imported  goods  produced  by  workers 
whose  wages  are  shamefully  low  is  rec- 
ognized and  admired  in  Pennsylvania  as 
much  as  in  his  own  State. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  West 
Virginia  State  Legislature  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission investigation  initiated  because 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  Americas 
glass  industry  to  unfair  foreign  compe- 
tition. Western  Pennsylvania  has  also 
felt  the  effects  of  unrealistic  tariff  poli- 
cies that  permit  imported  glass  and 
other  consumer  items  10  destroy  local 
mdustiT  and  nurture  widespread  unem- 
ployment and  hardship.  Other  State 
lesisiatures  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
similar  action.  Perhaps  Congress,  when 
the  voice  of  the  people  at  home  becomes 
suflReiently  loud  and  clear  through  such 
media  as  State  legislatures,  will  finally 
make  restitution  for  the  .<;urrender  of  its 
con.'^titutionally  cieleeated  power  over  in- 
ternational commerce. 

We  who  have  been  exp>o.sed  to  the  im- 
povrrishments  of  our  communities 
throut-'h  irrespon.'^ible  trade  p>olicies  are 
auick  to  Appreciate  any  decisions  by  the 
Tariff  Commi.ssion  that  are  beneficial  to 
the  f^conomy  of  this  country.  Decision.s 
of  this  n.Tture  are  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween, however,  that  there  is  seldom  an 
occasion  for  jubilation.  It  is  particu- 
larly distressing-'  when  a  favorable  Tariff 
Commi.'sion  recommendation  is  rejected 
by  the  White  House,  although  such  pro- 
C'dure  has  come  to  be  expected  in  re- 
cent ycar.s. 

It  would  seem  past  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Members  of  Congress  accept  the 
fact  that  present  foreign  trade  policies 
are  entirely  inadequate,  indefensible, 
and  inane.  Even  under  most  satisfac- 
tory conditions,  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  without  authority  to  provide  the  kind 
of  protection  American  industry  and  la- 
bor must  have  for  proper  development 
and  moderate  prosperity. 

We  most  assuredly  welcome  whatever 
consideration  the  Tariff  Commission 
proffers.  Nonetheless.  Members  of  this 
legislative  body  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  executive  department's  arrogation 
of  authority  over  trade  policy,  who  ob- 
ject to  the  displacement  of  American 
workers  throunh  reckless  importation  of 
commodities  from  abroad,  and  who  rec- 
ognize the  long-term  damage  involved 
in  a  prosnam  that  gives  precedence  to 
foreign  exporters  over  domestic  consid- 
erations: those  of  us  who  consider 
America's  economy  and  defense  our  first 
re.'^ponsibility  must  join  together  in 
drawing  up  a  set  of  rules  not  presently 
being  observed.  Congress  can  no  longer 
stand  by  and  waich  national  welfare  be 
sacrificed  in  favor  of  so-called  diplo- 
macy. Opening  markets  without  regard 
to  the  effect  on  employment  m  this 
country  '*'as  a  connivance  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  internationalism  which  has  not 
only  failed  to  win  us  more  friends,  but 
in  actuality  has  produced  a  healthier 
grade  of  enemies.  Russia's  current  in- 
vasion of  energy  markets  in  Europe. 
Africa.  South  America,  and  the  Far  East 
is  lending  emohasis  to  the  futility  of  this 
country's  attempts  to  purchase  friend- 
ship with  either  hard  cash  or  soft  im- 
port policies. 
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There  is  also  danger  of  supply  gaps  in 
all  Industries  whose  capacity  to  meet 
mobilization  requirements  is  tjeing  de- 
pleted by  competition  from  abroad. 
Glass  is  a  good  example.  When  a  grow- 
ing ratio  of  domestic  demand  is  met  by 
foreign  supplies,  Ami?rica"s  cwn  glass 
production  is  stinted  instead  of  moving 
forward  with  the  growth  in  population 
and  rise  in  living  standards.  The  glass 
industry  finds  it  impcssible  to  continue 
at  normal  operational  levels  when  its 
markets  ai"e  overrun  by  products  shipp)ed 
in  from  overseas  CUassworkers  must 
seek  employment  in  other  industries. 
sometimes  far  removed  geographically. 
If  an  emergency  com(;s  and  imports  are 
cut  off.  the  domestic  glass  industry  could 
not  be  expected  to  meet  the  sharply  ac- 
celerated requirements. 

Here  is  where  we  must  make  the  deci- 
sion to  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
supply  gaps  imder  mobilization  condi- 
tions. Whatever  the  product — glass, 
oil,  coal,  machine  to*:)ls,  pottery — Con- 
gress must  erect  the  necessary  safe- 
guards. You  name  it.  There  £ire  few 
congressional  districLSi  where  the  impact 
of  unfair  foreign  competition  has  not 
been  felt.  I  invite  my  colleagu'^s  to  join 
me  and  my  distinguislied  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  in  our  long  battle  for  a 
logical  foreign  trade  policy.  With  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agri?emcnts  Act  expir- 
ing a  year  hence,  now  is  a  most  appro- 
priate time  to  serve  notice  on  the  execu- 
tive diepartment  that  future  trade  pacts 
must  be  made  in  favor  of  America's  in- 
dustries and  leiboT  instead  of  assorted 
peoples  whose  only  Interest  in  us  is  what 
our  Government  can  do  for  them. 


Social  Justice  and  SeH -Respect  in  Foreifn 

Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12. 1961 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are  asked  to  consider  new  and  extended 
administration  prop>osals  for  foreign  aid, 
it  is  in  order  to  consider  two  vital  ele- 
ments in  any  long-range  program  to  ex- 
tend economic  and  technical  assi.'itance 
to  other  countries. 

These  elements  are  the  principles  of 
morality,  social  justice,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  national  self-respect  in  the  meas- 
ures which  the  citizens  of  this  country 
are  asked  to  underwrite. 

The  President  himself  has  laid  down 
the  principle  that  American  foreign  aid 
should  support  standards  of  morality 
and  social  justice.  However,  we  show 
ourselves  lacking  in  dignity  and  self- 
respect  when  we  extend  assistance  to 
countries  which  systematically  discrim- 
inate against  American  citizens  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

This  was  the  poini;  which  I  made  in  a 
speech  delivered  to  the  ninth  annual 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  Zion- 


ist Region.  ZOA,  at  Grossinger  Hotel, 
Liberty,  N.Y..  on  June  3,  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the  subject 
matter  of  my  talk  is  pertinent  to  a  v.tal 
aspect  and  basic  principle  in  the  foreign 
aid  legislation  now  being  considered  by 
this  Congress,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  text  of  my  speech  in  the 

CONGRESSION.\L  RECORD : 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  New  Vort 
Zionist  Region,  I  ^m  very  pleased  that  you 
have  Invited  me  to  Join  you  tonight  on  the 
happy  occa.'^lon  of  the  Ne'w  York  State 
Zionist  Region  Convention.  It  Is  slgiifl- 
cant  that  this  convention  coincides  ■'rith 
Israel's  13th  birthday — her  bar  mltzvah. 

When  one  Is  confronted  ■with  a  well-in- 
formed and  perceptive  audience  such  as  you 
are.  he  has  indeed  a  challenging  asslgnnrent. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  proud  to  be  an.ong 
the  Members  of  Congress — Jews  and  non- 
Jews.  Republicans  and  Democrat.*; — who 
arc'se  to  commemorate  Israel's  bar  mlt;:vah 
anniversary.  The  stress  was  on  Israel's  re- 
markable achievements,  American -I.-rael 
friendship,  and  the  mutual  affinity  Uriiclng 
our  two  nation.". 

But  at  the  age  of  13,  not  only  Is  a  Je-vish 
youth  accorded  privileges  and  status  In  the 
Jewish  religious  community,  he  Is  also  vested 
with  certain  responsibilities.  He  becomes  a 
guardsman  and  a  soldier.  The  most  brilliant 
annals  of  Jewish  military  history,  from 
Judas  Maccabeus  ard  Bar  Kochba  to  the 
heroic  Haganah,  from  Dnvld  who  slew 
Goliath  to  Deganla.  the  oldest  kibbutz  In 
Israel,  record  the  deeds  of  our  youth.  For 
it  was  In  Deganla  that  teenaged  Jewish  boys 
In  1948  destroyed  Arab  tanks  with  flaming 
bottles  of  gasoline  and  saved  the  Jordan 
Valley  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Out- 
numbered and  virtually  unarmed,  bojs  as 
yotmg  as  13  foupht  aftd  died  to  rebuild  and 
defend  the  Galilee. 

The  Arabs  had  Invaded  the  area  assigned 
by  the  United  Nations  partition  to  the  Jews. 
But  there  were  no  United  Nations  forces  nor 
world  powers  to  defend  Jewish  life,  honor, 
and  dignity.  There  were  only  the  Jews — 
boys  and  men.  girls  and  women — and  the 
tremendous  support  from  abroad  Including 
the  Zionist  movement  In  America — from  the 
very  ladles  and  gentlemen  I  have  the  honor 
to  address  tonight. 

When  circumstances  demanded  In  oui  his- 
tory. Jewish  youths  of  13  became  the  soMlers. 
the  watchmen,  the  guardians  of  our  pt-ople. 
Now  Israel  has  attained  her  bar  mltzvah. 
You  all  know  the  ancient  Hebrew  proverb: 
"The  watchman  of  Israel  does  not  sleej)  and 
does  not  slumber." 

So  It  Is  today.  Israel  has  attained  won- 
derful achievements  and  status,  by  her  own 
sweat  and  blood  and  by  the  efforts  and 
vigilance  of  her  friends  abroad  including  the 
faithful  Zionists  gathered  here  tonlghi . 

But  the  watchman  of  Israel  may  not  sleep 
and  may  not  slumber  even  today.  We  have 
lived  to  see  great  progress.  However,  u  tre- 
mendous challenge  remains  along  w:th  a 
continuing — even  increasing — need  for  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  Israel  and  her  friends. 

That  great  Zionist,  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels,  maintained  that  Zionism  made  for 
better  Americanism.  Never  has  that  been 
more  true  than  today,  America  and  Israel 
share  the  same  goal:  preservation  of  free- 
dom. America  and  Israel  lace  the  same 
threat:  communism  and  fellow-traveling 
Arab  nations.  Support  of  Israel  is  ide;itical 
with  the  interesU  of  America  and  the  free 
world  as  well  as  those  emerging  nations 
that  sincerely  strive  for  human  equality  and 
progress. 

We  are  living  in  a  chaotic  change  of  dvlll- 
zatlon.  There  have  been  Incredible  actileve- 
ments  In  science.  In  space  eiploratloa.  In 
medicine,  In  the  prolongation  and  errlch- 
rncnt    of   life.     Brotherhood  of   mankind    Is 


moving   rapidly  forward.     But   so   are    the 
threats  to  our  very  existence. 

On  the  world  scene,  there  is  missile  gap 
as  well  as  moral  gap.  Democracy  is  not 
self-propelled,  like  a  rocket.  We  must  keep 
building  freedom  to  make  It  survive  and 
spread.  This  is  not  done  by  hyjxxirlsy  and 
two-faced  policies.  America  must  Imple- 
ment Its  professed  Ideals,  whether  In  Ala- 
bama or  Arabia. 

Every  one  of  us  appreciates  the  gravity  of 
the  world  problems  lacing  America  tonight. 
Americans,  regardless  of  political  party,  race, 
color,  or  creed,  give  President  Kennedy  our 
hopeful  and  sympathetic  good  will  and  sup- 
port as  he  negotiates  abroad,  seeking  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  freedom.  All 
Americans  participate  In  our  open  society. 
We  must  debate  Issues  and  resolve  the  best 
course.  And  we  must  say  what  we  mean — 
and  mean  what  we  say — whether  dealing 
with  Cuba  or  with  Arab  blockade  and  boy- 
cott  tactics. 

While  I  mention  Cuba,  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  some  of  those  sincere  humani- 
tarians, In  Justifying  approval  of  Castro's 
tractors-for-prisoners  swap,  have  compared 
it  with  the  ofTer  of  the  notorious  Nazi  crim- 
inal, Adolf  Eichmann,  to  exchange  Jews  for 
trucks.  But  there  is  a  difference.  The 
Cubans  In  question  were  soldiers  who  in- 
vaded Cuba  to  free  It.  The  Jews  for  whom 
Eichmann  sought  ransom  were  merely  In- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children  wlio  had 
made  no  Invasions  but  were  only  trying  to 
survive. 

Speaking  of  the  Elchmr.nn  case,  I  do  not 
understand  the  State  Department's  tacit 
boycott  of  the  legal  proceedings  In  Jeru- 
salem. I  regret  that  America  was  one  of 
the  two  covintrles  (the  other  was  England) 
that   refused  to  send  diplomatic  observers. 

The  State  Department  deplores  the  wan- 
ton acts  of  Dictator  Castro.  Should  not  It 
be  as  concerned  about  crimes  against  Jews, 
indeed  the  murder  of  6  million?  It  Is  hard 
to  understand  this  unless  It  Is  a  part  of  a 
policy  to  avoid  offending  Colonel  Nasser,  the 
Castro  of  the  Middle  East.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  Is  defending  Eichmann  and  has 
accused  Israel — mind  you — of  committing  all 
the  crimes  of  which  Israel  acciises  Eichmann. 

The  Arabs  respond  emotionally  and  ven- 
omously every  time  America  makes  any  move 
they  Interpret  as  supporting  Israel.  This 
may  explain  the  perennial  appeasement  tend- 
ency in  the  State  Department  and  the 
shocking  boycott  by  our  Government  of  the 
Eichmann  trial. 

The  State  Department  has  In  its  files  the 
Nazi  archives  captured  in  Berlin  In  1946.  In 
fact,  among  material  Just  released  was  a 
Germar  official  Foreign  Ministry  document. 
No.  123^.  This  was  a  proposal  to  Hitler  by 
the  Grand  Mufti  of  the  Arabs  "in  agreement 
with  the  Iraq  Government,  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Goverrunent.  the  leading  statesmen  of  Syria' 
that  Hitler  backed  "the  right  of  the  Arab 
countries  to  solve  the  Jewish  question  In  the 
national  and  racial  Interest  of  the  German 
model. "  The  Arabs  tolds  Hitler  secretly  dur- 
ing the  war :  "The  enemies  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries and  Germany  are  the  same  •  •  •  the 
Jews,  and  the  Americans." 

Tlie  State  Department  archives  establish 
that  the  Arab  States  congratulated  the  Nazis 
on  Adolf  Eichmann's  mass  murders.  The 
Arabs,  and  their  apologies,  displayed  no  con- 
cern about  Jews  being  kidnaped  from  one 
Nazi-occupied  country  to  another  nor  about 
so-called  ex  post  facto  laws  nor  even  about 
Juridical  considerations  of  the  crematoria. 

The  shocking  truth  Is  that  the  Arabs  to- 
day wotUd  like  nothing  better  than  to  put 
Eichmann  back  Into  operation. 

The  Israeli  Chief  of  Staff  recently  reported 
a  massive  military  buildup  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Over  M.500  million  has  been 
earmarked  by  Nasser  in  a  5-year  plan.  The 
plan  does   not   seek   to  raise   the   miserable 
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living  standards  of  his  Arab  subjects.  It  Is 
for  a  new  aggression  against  Israel — and  a 
grandiose  scheme  for  an  empire  encompass- 
ing Africa  as  well  as  the  Middle  East.  To 
gain  his  ends,  Nasser  Is  collaborating  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  benefiting  from  huge 
shipments  of  Russian  tanks.  Jets,  and  guns. 

There  is  need  for  greater  vigilance  than 
ever  by  Israel  and  her  friends.  Nasser's  in- 
trigues facilitate  Communist  penetration  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  He  plays  off 
East  against  West.  At  the  United  Nations, 
the  Arabs  almost  Invariably  vote  with  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc  against  the  free  world. 

In  the  guise  of  backing  new  nations  of 
Africa,  Nasser  is  striving  to  turn  them  against 
Israel  and  the  West.  As  far  back  as  1956, 
President  Kennedy,  then  a  Senator,  described 
Nasser  as  "the  chief  provacateur  against  the 
West."  At  the  recent  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Nasser  voted  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  53  occasions  but  only  4  times  with 
America. 

In  1960,  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
which  I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  in 
the  House — setting  forth  in  no  uncertain 
terms  the  U.S.  position  opposing  boycotts, 
blockades  and  restrictions  in  the  use  of 
international  waterways.  The  President 
was  authorized  to  deny  aid  to  any  nation 
violating  the  principle. 

Earlier,  Ir  1959.  Congress  amended  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriations  Act  to  state 
in  strong  language  the  U.S.  opposition  to 
discrimination  against  any  American,  for 
reason  of  race  or  religion,  by  recipients  of 
American  aid.  This  provision  was  continued 
in  the  1960  Appropriations  Act.  Both  these 
amencijaents  provided  unquestioned  stand- 
ards for  nations  seeking  to  qualify  for 
American  aid.  And  no  state  should  be  an 
exception.  The  President  under  this  author- 
ity could,  and  quite  justifiably,  disqualify 
a  nation  from  receiving  economic  aid  paid 
for  by  all  American  taxpayers  if  that  nation 
practiced  discrimination  against  American 
citizens  on  account  of  race  or  religion. 

Despite  the  strong,  unqualified  intent  of 
these  amendments,  aid  to  the  Arab  States 
continued.  And  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
that  there  has  been  no  lessening  of  the 
boycott  or  discriminations.  What  a  joke 
this  makes  of  the  expressed  will  of  Con- 
gress— the  representatives  of  the  American 
people. 

President  Kennedy  as  a  candidate  on 
August  25,  1960,  declared  that  "the  influence 
of  this  Nation  and  other  maritime  powers 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  just  solution 
that  moves  all  discrimination  from  the  Suez 
Canal."  He  promised  to  Implement  the 
amendments  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  In- 
tended to  deny  American  aid  to  nations 
which  discriminate  through  boycott  and 
blockade  tactics  and  which  bar  Americans 
because  of  race  or  religion. 

The  political  platforms  of  both  parties  in 
1960  pledged  action  against  the  flagrant 
Arab  boycott,  blockade,  and  diEcriminatory 
tactics. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  New  Frontier  would 
act  quickly  and  constructively  in  the  Near 
East.  But,  its  spokesmen  maintain,  there 
was  crisis  after  crisis  elsewhere:  Laos,  Cuba, 
the  space  race,  Alabama,  etc. 

Recently  Senator  Keating  and  I  inquired 
of  the  State  Department  about  steps  taken, 
if  any,  to  implement  the  will  of  Congress 
regarding  these  qualifications  to  the  foreign 
aid  bills.  The  reply  was  disappointing. 
The  Department  contended  that  it  would 
play  into  the  Communists'  hands  to  annoy 
the  Arabs  on  this  issue.  Imagine  that. 
The  Department  went  further  aijd  said  it 
feels  "that  avoidance  of  coercive  tactics  in 
such  area  disputes  Is  more  likely  to  produce 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  settlement 
of  the  basic  problem." 

Are  we  to  conclude  from  this  that  we 
should  avoid  adherence  to  decency,  morality 


and  justice  because  It  Is  a  "coercive  tactic? 
Are  we  to  assume  that  the  will  of  Congress^ 
the  representatives  of  the  American  people- 
is  "coercive"  because  they  ask  that  those 
who  receive  o\\x  direct  aid  qualify  for  it  by 
adhering  to  international  law  and  decency. 
Since  when  should  such  moral  standards  be 
avoided? 

When  the  State  of  New  York,  through  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  legislature  in 
March  of  this  year,  deplored  the  affect  of  the 
Arab  bias  on  American  citizens  and  on 
commerce,  Senator  Ke.\ting  and  I  forw:u-ded 
it  to  the  State  Department.  In  its  response 
the  Department  sought  to  debunk  the  reso- 
lution. It — the  Department — actually  con- 
tended that  Israel  was  discriminating  against 
ships  that  called  at  Arab  ports.  It  omitted 
the  fact  that  the  Arabs  seize  Lsrael-bound 
cargo  that  touches  an  Arab  port.  So.  it  was 
the  victim  who  was  blamed. 

The  Department  merinwhlle  claimed  that 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  "portrayed 
the  boycott  as  more  diDcrimin.Ttory  than  it 
actually  is."  The  spokesman  for  the  State 
Department  contended  that  only  25  Ameri- 
can ships  were  blacklisted  for  trading  with 
Israel.    Should  wc  say  '  dy-a-nu"? 

Even  If  It  were  only  one  ship,  it  cannot  be 
Justified  or  condoned.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  several  huridred  .chips  flying 
the  flags  of  all  countries  have  been  bl.irk- 
llsted  by  the  Arab  Leagt:e.  Some  of  these 
ships  are  American  even  though  they  may 
not  be  flying  the  American  flag.  And  who 
knows  how  many  ships  have  avoided  trade 
with  Israel  in  order  to  escape  being  black- 
listed? 

The  Department  failed  to  note  that  Ameri- 
cans of  Jewish  faith  are  barred,  because  of 
their  religion,  from  Arab  nations.  Nor  did 
it  report  how  distinguished  American  scien- 
tists of  Christian  faiths  were  blacklisted  by 
Cairo  because  they  dared  attend  a  scientific 
meeting  in  Israel. 

How  much  further  is  this  compromise  with 
principle  to  go?  This  acqulescense?  A  huge 
new  administration  foreign  aid  reque.st  for 
almost  "5  billion  has  Just  been  placed  before 
Congress.  The  executive  department  asks 
Congress,  in  the  preamble  of  the  new  bill,  to 
support  "freedom  of  navigation  in  interna- 
tional wat€rways  and  recognition  of  the 
right  of  all  private  persons  to  travel  and  pur- 
sue their  lawful  activities  without  discrimi- 
nation as  to  race  or  religion." 

I  need  not  tell  you  the  State  Department 
and  the  White  House  already  have  such  au- 
thority. It  Is  heartening  to  .see  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  openly  recognizing  these 
antidiscrimination  principles  and  that  they 
have  wTitten  them  Into  the  act.  However, 
this  year  the  language  Is  watered  down  and 
Is  not  nearly  as  precise  and  sweeping  as  the 
1959  and  1960  amendments.  This  Is  regret- 
able  and  I.  for  one.  e.xpect  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  strengthen  the  language.  But 
the  important  thing  is  not  merely  the  words, 
but  the  action.  Let  us  hope,  now,  that 
deeds  not  mere  words  will  prevail.  We 
must — and  I  cannot  urge  enough — press  for 
unqualified,  unequivocal  language  in  the  bill 
and  the  fullest  implementation  of  it.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  interpreted  as  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  U.S.  position — a  retreat  from  what 
Congress  has  quite  clearly  stated  previously. 

Thus  far  the  picture  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment isn't  encouraging.  I  hope  I  am  wrong 
but  I  can  only  go  by  recent  developments  as 
expressed  by  the  State  Department  in  the 
replies  to  inquiries  I  mentioned  earlier.  The 
Department's  policy  is  inconsistent,  to  say 
the  least,  with  the  high  principles  set  forth 
by  the  President  regarding  our  foregoing  aid 
program. 

On  one  hand  there  has  been  an  enunci- 
ation of  a  so-called  new  concept  of  foreign 
aid,  liking  It  to  social  Justice  and  responsible 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  State  Department  belit- 
tles New  York  State. 


Are  we  to  assume  then  that  this  "social 
Justice  ■  is  apparently  not  meant  to  apply 
to  Arab  discrimination  against  American 
■.  Jews,  nor  boycotts  and  blockades  affecting 
American  ships  and  others  carrying  cargo 
t-o  Israel? 

A  new  agency,  to  be  called  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  is  announced. 
This  sounds  good;  and  is  desirable  for  some 
puri>oses.  But  I  regret  to  report  that  the 
only  policy  chans;e  I  see  in  the  Near  East  is 
a  Ukcly  increase  of  allocations  to  the  Arab 
States.  I  unders'and  that  grandiose  new 
aid  projects  for  Nasser  are  envisaged,  com- 
pletely without  regard  to  all  the  talk  about 
llnkln^^  aid  with  democratic  traditions  and 
ideals. 

The  United  State.s,  of  course,  should  seek 
friendship  of  all  governments  and  encourage 
them  to  resolve  conflicts.  But  we  cannot  be 
neutral  between  these  who  are  for  aggres- 
sion And  those  attempting  to  peacefully 
survive 

America  is  untrue  to  its  ideals,  and 
destroys  the  image  we  seek  to  project,  when 
it  .>iub.sidizes  re£;lmes  that  behave  like  the 
United  Ar.ib  Republic.  By  so  doing  it  taxes 
our  people  to  t^upport  a  government  tliat 
works  ayalnst  our  survival  as  a  free  people. 

When  the  new  aid  bill  is  examined  in 
Congress,  I.  for  one — and  I'm  certain  many 
o'her  members  —  Intend  to  fight  for  the  ideas 
I  have  expres.sed  to  you  ALso.  I'm  sure  you 
agree  that  handouts  to  Na.sser  and  other 
Ar;ib  States  embolden  ihem  to  further  ex- 
cesses— if  we  do  not  insist  on  adherence  to 
international  law  and  moralty.  We  need 
this  clarification  of  our  newly  e.<=poused  for- 
eign aid  goals. 

Between  July  1.  1945.  and  the  end  of  1960. 
the  United  States  provided  foreign  aid 
grants  and  loans  totaling  about  ?87  billion. 
This  would  have  paid  for  a  rocket  to  the 
moon — that  Is.  if  we  could  get  there  before 
the  Arabs  and  Soviet  bloc  establish  boycott 
and   blockade  restrictions   on   the  moon. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  Just  con- 
ceived a  plan  for  a  so-called  United  African 
Military  Force  to  battle  the  West,  and  sup- 
port Communists  like  the  late  and  un- 
lamented  Lumtmiba  of  the  Congo.  Is  this 
what  w?  are  to  supivjrf 

We  have  given  Arab  Jordan  $230  million 
through  1960.  including  radio  broadcasting 
facilities.  This  American-financed  station 
broadcast  that  "the  history  of  the  Jews  had 
been  a  history  of  crinic."  This,  too.  I  imag- 
ine, Is  vieved  by  the  State  Depsirtment  its 
"free  speefh"  In  consonance  with  American 
Ideals.  After  all,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  our  diplomats  In  Arab  states 
unanimously  agreed  last  March  to  avoid  link- 
ing American  .-ussi.stance  to  compliance  with 
the  antidiscrimination  clause  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  They  felt  this  would  be  "uni- 
lateral economic  pressure  bv  the  United 
States." 

An  opportunity  exists  to  bring  all  these 
matters  out  before  Congress  votes  on  the 
newly  requested  appropriations.  I  also  feel 
that  the  President  and  the  executive  de- 
partment, in  the  national  interest,  accom- 
plish nothing  by  severing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  while  supporting  financially 
Mr.  Nasser,  the  Castro  of  the  Nile.  Nasser's 
radio  sounds  Just  like  the  Havana  radio.  In- 
stead of  "gringos  "  as  we  are  called  by  Castro, 
Nasser  broadcasts  to  Black  Africa  that  Amer- 
icans are  "white  dogs." 

If  Havana  Is  a  springboard  for  Communist 
penetration  of  Latin  America.  Cairo  cer- 
tainly serves  a  similar  function  in  Africa. 
Cairo  is  a  funnel  for  Communist  weapons 
and  propaganda,  a  springboard  from  which 
over  40  Red  Chinese  missions  have  Jumped 
into  various  areas  of  turbulent  Africa. 

Meanwhile,  Israel  is  building  democracy 
in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  extending  techni- 
cal assistance  to  many  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. 
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On  its  13th  anniversary,  Israel  finds  Itself 
firmly  based  on  two  pillars.  One  Is  com- 
prised of  the  message  of  our  prophets,  our 
messianic  concept  of  brotherhood  peace,  jus- 
tice, liberty.  The  other  pillar  supporting 
Israel  rests  upon  the  discoveries  in  science 
and  technology,  which  Israel  is  using  to 
build  Itself  into  a  proud  and  increasingly 
viable  nation. 

There  is  a  great  hope  for  a  brilliant  future. 
Israel  grows  stronger,  not  only  militarily, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  decent  men.  The  saga 
of  "Exodus"  and  the  Elchmann  trial  proved 
that  free  world  opinion  Is  developing  a  deep 
affection  and  fascination  toward  Israel. 
Israel  is  working,  producing,  growing,  ex- 
panding. It  is  dynamic  You  have  taken 
a  vital  role  in  its  success. 

Let  us  not  be  so  upset  by  problems  that 
you  don't  take  Justifiable  pride  in  your  own 
activities  Involving  America's  best  friend  in 
the  Near  East 

The  housing  shortage  in  Israel  will  be 
eliminated  within  the  next  year.  Food, 
once  scarce,  is  now  so  plentiful  many  Items 
are  being  exported  Industry  had  made  re- 
markable strides.  Total  Israeli  production 
increased  from  about  $400  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion annually  in  the  last  10  years.  Agri- 
cultural production  is  up  by  300  percent. 
Exports  have  increased  from  $70  naillion  to 
$350  million  a  year. 

New  mineral  resources  are  exploited  Un- 
emplovTnent  l."  at  the  lowest  point  in  Israels 
history.  There  is  a  working  force  of  some 
750,000  In  a  population  of  2.100,000  A 
shortage  actvially  exists  In  some  types  of 
skilled   labor. 

You  cannot  Imagine  m.y  pride  as  a  Jew 
when  I  visited  Israel  last  year  with  my  wife. 
Prom  the  ghettos  and  death  camps,  a  new 
nation  has  emerged  bringing  a  sense  of  Jus- 
tice to  history  and  vindicating  the  Indomi- 
table will  of  a  people  who  refuse  to  perish. 

Israel  will  outlive  the  Elchmanns  of  the 
ages.  The  day  may  also  come  when,  in  some 
profound  way,  the  new  Jewish  nation  will 
help  our  own  country,  America,  which  has 
done  much  to  support  Israel.  Differences 
emerge  and  are  resolved  when  there  is  a 
basic  bond  of  mutual  adherence  to  freedom 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  Such  a  link  ties 
America  and  Israel. 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  your  work, 
on  this  meeting,  and  urge  you  to  strive  on. 
For  we  recall  the  words  of  Isaiah;  "I.  the 
Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness  and 
will  hold  thine  hand,  and  will  keep  thee, 
and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people. 
for  a  light  of  the  nations." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
regional  conference  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  address,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  comment  on  the  occasion  and  the 
fine  folks  who  participated  in  it.  I 
couldn't  have  been  more  impre.'^.sed  than 
by  the  spirit  of  dedication  and  enthusi- 
asm that  prevailed. 

One  could  feel  the  intense  patriotism 
of  the  many  folks  who  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  what  is  known  as  "Up-State 
New  York"  for  an  annual  conclave  to 
review,  discuss,  and  deliberate  matters 
of  concern  to  their  great  cause — a  cause 
that  reflects  the  great  American  ideals 
of  human  understanding,  freedom,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

Much  praise  should  go  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  region,  who  was  renamed  for 
another  term,  Samuel  J.  Wineburgn.  of 
Niagara  Falls  for  his  unstinted  dedica- 
tion and  unselfish  work  for  the  organi- 
zation. I  know,  in  these  words,  I  echo 
the  feeling  of  high  regard,  esteem,  re- 
spect, and  affection  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  New  York  State  region.    I 


feel  certain,  too,  that  I  reflect  the  ad- 
miration of  the  group  in  extending  com- 
pliments to  Irving  Praser,  the  able, 
genial,  and  tireless  executive  director, 
for  his  outstanding  efforts,  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

Likewise,  commendations  are  due 
Rabbi  Samuel  I.  Porrath  who  presided 
over  the  ninth  annual  session,  and  to 
Rabbi  Seymour  Schorr,  the  secretary  of 
the  region,  for  their  significant  roles, 
not  only  at  the  convention  but  at  all 
times  as  leaders  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity— and  as  outstanding  Americans. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heartiest  ad- 
miratiori  goes  to  these  fine  folks  and  to 
all  tho.se  leaders  and  members  who  com- 
prise the  sections  of  the  region  and  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  their  foiih 
and  to  the  great  ideals  of  our  Nation. 
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Wednesday,  July  12.  1961 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Feed 
Grains  and  Livestock  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  I  receive  many  inquiries 
regarding  the  1961  feed  grains  adjust- 
ment program.  These  inquiries  indicate 
widespread  misconceptions  regarding  the 
economic  effects  of  the  continuation  of 
this  program. 

In  view  of  these  inauli"ies,  I  asked  Dr. 
Walter  Wilcox,  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
more  important  economic  aspects  of  feed 
grains  adjustment  program.'?. 

If  feed  grains  adjustment  piograms 
are  continued,   his   analysis   indicates; 

Government  costs  would  be  reduced  as 
compared  with  continuing  the  1959-60 
program  for  feed  grains. 

Feed  grains  and  livestock  prices  would 
be  maintained  at  higher  levels. 

Cash  receipts  from  sales  of  all  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  would  be 
increased. 

Excess  Government  stocks  of  feed 
grains  would  be  reduced. 

The  value  of  hay  and  pasturage,  as 
well  as  feed  grains,  would  be  increased. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle,  lambs,  and  pigs 
would  be  higher  than  otherwise. 

Feed  costs  to  the  livestock  feeder  who 
purchases  feeds  would  he  increased  more 
on  a  percentage  basis  in  the  feed-sur- 
plus than  in  the  feed-deficit  areas. 

Over  a  p>eriod  of  .'several  sea.sons,  live- 
stock feeders  and  large-scale  egg  and 
broiler  producers  who  buy  all  their  feed 
would  neither  benefit  nor  be  adversely 
affected  by  feed  gi-ains  adjustment  pro- 
prams  which  stabilized  feed  grains  sup- 
plies and  prices. 

Dr.  Wilcox's  analysis  follows: 

Economic  Aspects  of  CoNTiNtriNC  Feed 
Grains    Adji.'stment    Programs 

The  high  signup  for  the  1961  feed  grains 
program  indicates  that  acreage  reductions  in 
corn    and    grain    sorghums    on    cooperating 


farms  will  equal  25  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  grown 
in  1959-60  On  the  basis  of  the  July  crop 
report,  corn  production  will  be  reduced  about 
20  percent.  Although  payments  In  kind  to 
cooperating  producers  ma7  total  alKJut  700 
million  bushels  of  grain,  the  long-.-un  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  are  expected  to  be 
substantial. 

Had  the  1959-60  feed  grains  price  suppo.-t 
program  been  continued.  It  Is  estimated  that 
net  additions  to  Government  stocks  would 
have  totaled  300  million  bushels  of  corn, 
after  sale  of  out-of-condltlon  grains  and 
supplying  special  export  programs  Since 
feed  grain  stocks  have  Increased  each  year 
since  1952.  and  we  now  have  10-year-old 
corn  in  storage,  net  additions  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  at  this  time  would 
be  stored  indefinitely.  Each  100  million 
bushels  of  corn  added  to  CCC  stocks  in  'e- 
cent  years,  if  kept  in  storage  7  years  would 
cost  the  Government  about  $210  million  in 
acquisition  plus  storage  costs;  if  kept  in 
storage  10  years  the  cost  would  be  about  $235 
million. 

Because  '■'f  the  savings  in  future  storage 
costs  by  a\oidlng  further  additions  to  stocks, 
even  though  no  actual  reduction  in  stocks 
is  achieved,  the  1961  feed  grains  program  will 
result  In  a  reduction  in  long-run  Govern- 
ment costs,  as  compared  with  continuing  the 
1959-60  program  If  the  1961  program  re- 
sults in  a  net  stock  reduction  of  several 
hundred  million  bushels,  as  now  seems  proo- 
able.  long-run  savings  to  the  Government 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

In  .addition  to  savings  to  the  Government. 
it  appears  that  feed  grain  prices  will  be  main- 
tained at  levels  at  least  10  percent  higher 
than  would  have  prevailed  under  the  1959- 
60  price -support  program.  If  a  program  of 
this  type  IS  continued,  it  appears  that  feed 
grain  :ind  livestock  prices  can  be  maintained 
at  levels  about  10  j)ercent  higher  than  if 
liie  1959-60  program  were  continued,  and 
,30  t'l  .35  percent  higher  than  if  feed  grain 
production  were  unrestrained  with  price 
supports  at  or  below  market  levels. 

Brandow  and  Hathaway,  using  a  carefully 
formulated  demand  model  for  the  entire 
agricultural  economy,  estimate  that  with 
feed -grain  production  held  to  140  to  150 
million  tons  a  year,  the  goal  of  the  1961 
program,  cash  receipts  from  all  major  cate- 
gories of  livestock  products  would  be  higher 
in  1965  than  if  feed  grain  production  were 
unrestrained  with  price  supports  at  or  below 
market  levels.' 

AIL      LIVESTOCK      RECEIPTS      HIGHER      WITH       145 
MILLION    TONS    FEED    GRAINS 

Cash  receipts  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products  In  1959-60  and  estimated  cash  re- 
ceipts in  1965  under  different  situations  are 

as  follows; 


;in 

millions  of  dollars) 

In  196.1. 

In  IWo. 

^•(■(i  oiiin 

fii'il  pro 

iWS-Oi  i 

pro<luctioii 

(hu'tinn 

unre- 

held in 

strained  ' 

H.l.O(m.(«« 
Ions " 

Cattle  and  calves... 

7,636 

ti.  »44 

7,584 

Hop? 

2,890 

•J.  4(« 

3.068 

.-Iie<  p  amt  lambs... 

336 

2»« 

296 

All  rtiiikeus--- 

1,068 

l.fltil 

1.229 

Tnrk<  \s 

343 

.-?* 

364 

Ktrt-    _ 

1,509 

1.3.17 

1,766 

J  i-.iiry  produrts 

4,676 

4.778 

fi,&23 

Total 

IK.  538 

17.111 

19,830 

From  f>T).^  (arm  inconu-  rejiort. 

Joint  Etiiiionuc  Conmiittee.    Ojv  dt.,  tables  1»)  and 
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:  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. "Economic  Policies  for  Agriculture 
in  the  1960'8."  Washington,  1960.  (Joint 
committee  print.) 
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Jt  feed  grala  j^xxlucUon  were  unrestralsied 
wltk  prloe  lupparU  at  or  below  znariut  lev- 
els, hqg  aad  beef  oaitie  ptoduoen  would  ex- 
perience tbe  freateet  decUaes  in  cash  re- 
oelpte  from  19SO-60  leveta.  Egg  produoers. 
however,  would  experleiice  a  decUae  of  14 
percent  in  eaah  receipts,  second  only  In  per- 
centage to  the  decline  of  17  peroent  esti- 
mated for  hog  producers. 

If  feed  ptoductlosi  were  held  to  145  nUlUon 
tons  a  year  in  contrast  to  permitting  unre- 
strained production.  Brandow  and  Hathaway 
estimate  increases  in  cash  receipti  for  the 
various  classes  of  livestock  and  llvestodc 
products  on  a  percentage  basis  as  follows : 

Incrense  in  cash  receipts  in  1965  with  feed 
grain  Trroduction  rtstriced  to  145  million 
tons  versus  unrestricted  production  and 
price  supports  at  or  bclov;  market  levels 

Percent 

Cattle  and  calves , 9 

Hogs 28 

Sheep  and  lambs 13 

All    chickens 16 

Turkeys 18 

Eggs 30 

Dairy  products 16 

All  livestock  and  products 16 

ICBAT  8UPPI.XXS  TO  INCREASE  EVEN  THOUGH  FXED 

cntAm  SUPPLIES  are  eestrained 
Hathaway  reports  that  with  feed  grains 
stabilized  at  140  to  150  million  tons,  the 
goal  Of  the  voluntary  1961  program,  with 
normal  feeding  rates  output  of  meat  ani- 
mals would  increase  sufficiently  to  result  in 
a  10  to  13  percent  increase  in  red  meat  per 
capita  by  1965  as  compared  to  1959.  Even 
though  feed  grain  production  Is  restricted 
to  this  extent,  per  capita  red  meat  supplies 
would  be  expected  to  set  new  records,  ex- 
ceeding the  previous  record  established  in 
1966.'  In  the  absence  of  production  re- 
strictions or  continued  additions  to  Govern- 
ment stocks,  livestock  production  would  ex- 
ceed all  past  records  even  further  and  prices 
would  fan  to  extremely  low  levels. 

Prices  for  livestock  and  livestock  products 
at  the  farm  would  not  be  expected  to  average 
higher  In  1965  than  in  1959  if  feed  grain 
adjustments  were  continued  as  in  1961  and 
feed  grain  supplies  were  stabilized  at  about 
145  million  tons  a  year.  If  marketing  costs 
do  not  rise,  consumer  prices  for  food  would 
be  expected  to  average  about  the  same  as 
in  1959. 

Actually,  a  continuation  of  some  program 
similar  to  the  voluntary  1961  feed  grain  ad- 
justment program  Is  needed  to  stabilize  farm 
prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  at 
recent  levels  and  permit  moderate  increases 
In  per  capita  food  supplies  without  further 
stock  accumulations  by  the  Government. 

rmU)    GRAIN    STOCKS    ALMOST    THREE    TIMES 

DESIR.\BLE    LEVELS 

The  carryover  at  the  end  of  this  crop  year 
will  approximate  2  billion  bushels  of  corn 
and  the  equivalent  of  another  billion  bushels 
of  corn  in  other  feed  grains.  Tliere  is  sub- 
stantial agreement  that  a  carryover  of  a  bil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  is'sufflcient  when  wheat 
is  in  ample  supply. 

Even  though  the  1961  program  is  success- 
ful in  reducing  stocks  by  several  hundred 
million  bushels,  such  a  program  would  have 
to  operate  over  a  period  of  several  years 
before  stocks  were  reduced  to  desirable  levels. 

ETFECTS    OF    RESTRICTIONS    OLTTSIDK    FEED    GRAIN 
PRODUCING    AREAS 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  major  bene- 
fits of  feed  grains  adjustment  programs  flow 
to  the  producers  of  feed  grains  and  the  own- 
ers of  the  feed  grain  producing  land.  Con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  however,  producers 
of  hay  and  pasture  and  producers  of  feeder 
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animals    grown    on    hay    and    pasture    also 
benefit  substantially. 

Feed  grains  contribute  only  about  one- 
third  of  all  feeds  utiliEed  in  livestock  pro- 
duction. Hay  and  pasture  account  i^yr  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  to:al.  Commercial 
byproducts  account  far  about  10  percent  of 
ail  feeds  consumed,  wiLh  niieceiUiieau.s  feeds 
accounting  for  the  remainder. 

Since  all  feeds  to  a  limited  extent  are  sub- 
stitutes for  each  other,  feed  grains  prodncers. 
as  a  result  of  competitive  forces,  cniinot 
avoid  sharing  their  gains  with  the  producers 
of  forage  crops  and  oilseeds.  Feed  grain 
adjustment  programs,  by  holdmg  tlie  supply 
of  feed  grains  in  check.  Increase  the  value 
of   aii   other   feed   supplies. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  ca.-h  re- 
ceipts for  all  classes  of  lUcstock  and  live- 
stock products  would  be  higher  in  1965  if 
feed  grain  supplies  are  restricted  moderately. 
The  smaller  supply  of  feed  grains  and  of 
total  feeds  under  a  moderate  rfstrlction  pro- 
gram has  a  higher  value  because  of  the 
liigher  value  of  the  smaller  supply  of  live- 
stock and  products. 

Livestock  producers  (such  a.s  commercial 
cattle  feeders  and  large-scale  producers  of 
eggs  and  broilers  i  who  buy  all  their  animals 
and  all  tlieir  feed  would  be  adversely  affected 
in  the  short  run  if  their  feed  costs  increased 
in  advance  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  their 
finished  animals  and  live- lock  products. 
Over  a  period  of  several  feeding  seasons, 
however,  smaller  total  stipplies  of  livestock 
products  would  result  in  higher  prices  for 
grain-fattened  cattle,  eggs,  and  broilers,  fully 
OiTsetting  the  incre<''.se  in  feed  prices.  Since 
the  only  major  outlet  for  iced  grains,  for- 
ages and  byproduct  feeds  is  the  feeding  of 
livestock,  except  during  a  brief  adju.stment 
period,  prices  of  feedstuffs  must  adjust  to 
levels  which  permit  profitable  livestock  feed- 
ing. 

The  longrun  economic  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  various  livestock  producers  to  feed 
grain  adjustment  programs  which  would  sta- 
bilize feed  grain  prices  ab-jut  10  percent 
above  recent  levels,  rather  than  allowing 
unrestrained  production  and  a  25-percent 
decline  in  prices,  would  be : 

Livestock  producers  who  produced  all  their 
own  feed  would  produce  less  feed  and  less 
livestock  products,  receiving  higher  prices 
and  higher  incomes  than  otherwise. 

Dairymen  who  produce  their  own  rouqhage 
but  buy  their  grain  would  receive  higher 
prices  and  more  income  from  milk  than 
otherwise  and  would  use  a  part — but  only 
a  part — of  the  increased  income  to  cover  in- 
creased feed  grain  costs.  A  part  nf  the  In- 
creased income  from  milk  would  be  avail- 
able as  an  Increased  return  for  the  home- 
produced  forages. 

Beef  cattle  and  sheep  rai.'-er';  who  produce 
feeder  animals  would  find  the  value  of  their 
hay  and  pasture  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
higher  prices  for  their  animals.  A  part  of 
the  Increase  In  the  market  value  of  the 
slaughter  anlm.als  sold  out  of  feed  lots — but 
only  a  part  would  be  required  to  cover  In- 
creased feed  grain  costs  and  the  remainder, 
as  a  result  of  competitive  market  forces 
would  go  to  the  producers  of  feeder  animals. 

Cattle  feeders  who  buy  and  fatten  cattle 
entirely  on  purchased  feeds  and  commercial 
egg  and  broiler  producers  who  buy  their 
feed,  would  find  that  over  a  period  of  several 
seasons  competitive  forces  resulted  in  ustial 
feeding  and  profit  ratios  for  them.  They 
would  neither  benefit  nor  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  restricted  supply  and  higher 
prices  of  both  feeds  and  livestock  products. 

GRE.^TEST    PERCENTAGE    CH.'VNGES    IN    FEED    CR.MN 
PRICES   OCCUR     IN     SL'RPLrS     ARE.\S 

One  Other  economic  influence  is  worthy  of 
note.  In  the  absence  of  feed  grains  adjust- 
ment programs,  prices  in  the  surplus  areas 
would  fall  more  proportionately  than  in  the 
deficit  areas.  For  example,  when  corn  Is 
$0.90  In  the  surplus  areas  and  $1.20  a  bushel 


in  the  feed  deficit  areas  because  of  transpor- 
tation and  handling  charges  In  moving  grain, 
a  drop  of  25  cents  a  bushel  Is  a  drop  of  27.8 
percent  in  the  surplus  area,  but  only  20.8 
percent  in  the  deficit  areas.  Feed  costs  for 
hog  producers,  cattle  feeders,  dairymen,  and 
poultrymen  would  be  lowered  In  all  are.as  by 
increased  supplies,  but  the  decline  in  feed 
costs  would  be  about  one-third  greater  in 
tlie  surplus  than  in  the  feed  deficit  areas. 

Conversely,  a  national  average  Increase  In 
feed  grain  prices  of,  say.  10  percent  resulting 
from  a  feed  grain  adjustment  program  would 
increase  feed  costs  about  30  percent  more  in 
the  feed  surplus  than  In  the  feed  deficit 
areas.  Thus  a  change  in  the  national  level 
of  feed  grain  prices  changes  the  competitive 
position  of  lucstuck  producers  in  the  feed 
surplus  versus  the  feed  deficit  areas. 
W.^LTER  W.  Wilcox, 
Scni>)r  SpcriaU-t  in  Agriculture 


Statement  of  the  Hoaorable  Abrahua  J. 
Multer,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  in  Sup- 
port of  H.R.  5487 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    yOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1961 

Ml  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
piivilesied  today  to  testify  Ijefore  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  3  on  Ijehnlf 
of  H  R.  5487,  which  amends  section  1498 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
peimit  patent  holders  to  bring  civil  ac- 
tion.s  against  Government  contractors 
wiio  infringe  their  patents  while  carry- 
ing out  Govcmmcnt  contracts. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues my  remarks  before  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

Statement  of  Concrf.s.smah  Abkaham  J. 
MuLTEE,  of  New  York,  With  Refeesnce 
TO  H  R  5487.  TO  Subcommittee  No.  3  or  the 
Committee   o.v    the   Jldiciart.    Housj;   or 

REPKEiENTATIVES,   JULT    12.    IS>61 

I  r.ppreciate  this  opportunity  to  di.ccuss 
H  R.    5487    with    this    subcommittee    of    the 

Commit  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5487  amt-iids  section  1498  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  patent  holders 
to  bring  civil  action  against  Government 
Contractors  who  infringe  their  patents  while 
carrying  out  Government  contracts.  The 
provisions  of  section  1498  now  provide  that 
the  aggrieved  patent  holder  has  no  recourse 
against  such  infringement  except  to  enter 
suit  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court 
of  Claims.  Such  remedy  has  been  held  to  be 
e.xclusive  and  comprehensive  In  character. 

In  effect,  the  United  States  is  placed  be- 
tween the  infringing  contractor  and  the 
patent  holder  and  the  contractor  is  relieved 
of  the  consequences  of  his  Infringement. 
H  R  5487  restores  to  the  patent  holder  the 
right  to  sue  the  infringing  contractor  under 
section  1338,  title  28  and  chapter  29,  title 
35.  United  States  Code,  for  the  recovery  of 
his  rea.sonable  compensation  fur  the  use  ar.d 
manufacture  of  his  Invention. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
bill  denies  injunctive  relief  to  the  patent- 
holder  ngninst  the  u.<:e  or  manufacture  of  his 
invention  for  the  United  States  "in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  hereafter  de- 
clared," or  "if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  cer- 
tifies to  the  court  that  such  lise  or  manu- 
facture is  necessarj'  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national   security."     The   restriction  on   In- 
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Junctlve  relief  makes  it  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  proceed  with  its  procurement 
without  fear  of  restriction  or  delay  caused 
by  patent  infringement  claims  or  contro- 
versies. 

Tills  removes  the  objection  that  the  bill 
miglit  deprive  tlie  Government  of  the  use 
of  the  Invention  at  a  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. At  all  other  times,  it  Is  only  lair 
that  the  patentholder  should  have  the 
right  to  enjoin  the  infringement  of  his 
I).acnt. 

This  bill  now  makes  a\ailable  to  a  patent- 
holder,  whose  Invention  has  been  infringed 
by  a  Government  contractor,  the  same  rem- 
edies that  are  available  to  all  patentholders 
fur  patent  Infraigcmeni.  subject  to  the  re- 
siriciiou  in  injunctive  relief  in  time  of  war, 
national  emergency,  or  In  the  Interest  of 
national  security.  By  bringing  the  remedies 
iivailable  to  such  patentholder  in  line  with 
the  remedies  available  to  all  patentholders, 
we  reaffirm  the  sanctity  "f  patents  and  re- 
move confusion  and  doubt  from  an  area 
which    is   in   need   of   clariticatlon. 

The  need  for  H  R.  5487  became  apparent 
as  a  result  of  hearings  on  proprietary  rights 
and  data,  which  were  held  before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  2.  of  which  I  am  chairman,  of 
tlie  House  Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness, on  March  29.  30.  and  31.  1960.  As 
these  hearings  progressed  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  wondrcius  never-never  land  In 
which  the  only  certainty  was  uncertainty 
We  were  confounded  with  claims,  counter- 
claims, conflicts,  and  confusion.  We  were 
not  ev^n  sure  where  proprietary  rights  be- 
gan or  ended 

In  this  suite  of  confusion  we  discovered, 
however,  one  proprietary  or  property  right 
which  was  easily  asceru\inable  and  well  de- 
fined. The  owner  of  a  patent  had  a  firm, 
well  documented  property  right  In  his  in- 
vention. It  seemed  desirable  to  rescue  this 
property  right  from  the  general  confu.'^lon 
and  uncertainty  in  which  proprietary  rights 
were  enmeshed.  This  could  serve  as  a  start 
in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings  the  spot- 
light of  enlightenment  was  cast  upon  the 
dismal  scene  of  Government  procurement 
practices  In  relation  to  patent  rights.  In 
response  to  a  question  to  Mr.  G  C.  Banner- 
man.  Director  for  Procurement  Policy,  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen-e  (Supply 
and  Logistics)  on  whether  the  law  which 
permits  an  unlicensed  person  to  supply  a 
patented  Item  to  the  Government  and  re- 
stricts the  aggrieved  patentholder  to  a  suit 
against  the  Government  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  such  Infringement  is  fair  and 
equitable,  and  whether  such  law  should  be 
changed,  Mr  Bannerman  candidly  testified: 
"I  would  be  g\a.d  to  express  a  personal 
opinion  on  that  I  think  that  that  particu- 
lar conclusion  which  has  the  effect  of  law  at 
the  present  time  is  not  fair.  It  was  our 
practice  over  quite  a  number  of  years,  when 
faced  with  the  situation  where  It  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  buy  an  item  which  was  pat- 
ented, and  where  we  hr.d  determined.  lir.=;t 
that  the  patent  w.^s  valid  and,  second,  that 
our  requirement  necessitated  an  infringe- 
ment, it  was  our  practice,  as  I  say.  to  buy 
either  from  the  patent  holder  or  one  of  his 
llcen8ee.s. 

"There  was  a  decision  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  of  last  summer,  with 
which  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar,  which 
upset  the  practice,  and  made  It  necessary  In 
an  advertised  situation  for  us  to  award  to 
the  low  bidder,  so  long  as  this  low  bidder 
would  protect  the  Government  against  suits, 
even  though  we  knew  that  we  were  thereby 
causing  an  Infringement  of  a  valid  patent. 
This  has  the  effect  of  law.  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

"We  have  accommodated  this  decision  to 
our  regulation.  It  Is  currently  In  there.  I, 
for  one,  would  be  happy  to  see  It  out.  But 
I  do  not  think  I  have  that  power  or  author- 


ity, and  I  do  not  think  anyone  else  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  that  power." 

We  examined  the  decision  (B-136916  Aug. 
25,  1958)  to  which  Mr.  Bannerman  made 
reference  In  his  testimony,  which  considered 
whether  an  award  may  be  properly  made  to 
a  low  bidder  even  though  such  bidder  is  not 
a  licensee  of  the  owner  of  the  patent  cover- 
ing the  article  to  be  procured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.    The  decision  stated: 

"In  our  opinion,  to  reject  the  low  bid  and 
make  an  award  to  one  of  the  licensees  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  patent  owners  and  their  licen- 
sees, would  constitute  an  Improper  restric- 
tion of  competition  under  the  circumstances, 
and  would  not  serve  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  which  28  United  States  Code 
1498  was  intended  to  secure,  but  would  limit 
the  application  of  the  provision  of  that  st.i.t- 
uie.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  invitation, 
the  United  States  receives  the  benefit  of  tiie 
low  price  offered,  and  Is  held  harmless  by 
the  patent  Indemnity  clause  in  the  event  of 
suit  by  the  patent  owners  In  the  Court,  of 
Claims." 

With  this  decision  we  had  now  traveled 
the  complete  dismal  circle  In  our  procure- 
ment practices.  It  was  no  longer  optional 
with  the  procurement  agency  whether  to 
Infringe  the  patent;  it  was  now  mandatory. 
To  t)urcha.=e  from  the  patent  holder  or  his 
Ijccn.see  was  now  in  violation  of  law. 

This  Is  a  strange  reversal  of  accepted 
American  values.  The  patent  infringer  is 
rewarded  for  his  infringement  with  a  Gov- 
ernment contract;  he  is  given  immunity 
from  suit  for  damages,  and  cannot  be  re- 
strained by  injunction  by  the  patent 
holder;  all  this  with  the  sanction  of  law. 

The  aggrieved  patent  holder  on  the  other 
hand,  is  left  only  with  a  suit  against  the 
Government.  Alice,  in  her  travels  through 
Wonderland,  never  encountered  a  more 
topsy-turvy  world. 

U;x)n  clo.se  scrutiny  of  patent  rights  in 
relation  to  Government  procurement,  we 
found  that  what  started  out  to  be  a  patent 
turned  out  to  be  a  claim  against  the  United 
States,  enforclble  In  the  Court  of  Claims. 
The  patent  holder  became  a  clalmholdcr. 
It  mattered  not  that  his  patent  was  in- 
fringed under  unwarranted  circumstances; 
If  the  Infringement  occurred  in  connection 
with  Goveriunent  procurement,  his  one  rem- 
edy was  by  suit  against  the  Government  In 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

Needless  to  say,  this  was  the  one  position 
In  which  the  small  business  patent  holder 
did  not  wish  to  find  hlm.'=elf.  He  had  de- 
velojied  his  Invention  at  his  own  expense 
and  at  great  effort  to  further  his  business 
activity,  and  to  enhance  his  competitive  po- 
sition. InEt.ead.  he  now  found  himself  cast 
in  the  role  of  litigant.  He  neither  desired, 
nor  in  many  instances  pos'^essed.  the  time 
or  funds  to  pursue  the  Government  through 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

As  we  viewed  it.  the  situation  wag  un- 
tenable, and  called  for  remedial  legislation. 
In  the  report  of  these  hearings,  our  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  appropriate 
legislative  committee  consider  legislation 
amending  section  1498,  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  read  as  set  forth  in  H.R. 
5487. 

At  this  point,  we  ought  to  spend  a  moment 
to  consider  the  nature  and  history  of  pat- 
ents. Perhaps,  If  we  view  the  problem 
through  the  eyes  of  history,  we  may  be 
aided  In  reaching  a  proper  decision.  Patents 
have  been  with  us  a,  long  time.  Before  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  many  of  the 
American  Colonies  and  States  granted  pat- 
ents. 

The  colonial  and  State  patents,  unlike 
modern  patents,  were  issued  only  by  special 
acts  of  legislation.  There  were  no  general 
laws  providing  for  pvatents;  It  was  necessary 
for  an  Inventor  to  make  a  special  appeal  to 
the  governing  body.  The  first  patent  on 
this  continent  was  granted  by  the  Massa- 


chusetts General  Court  to  Samuel  Wlnslow 
in  1641  for  a  novel  method  of  making  salt. 

When  the  delegates  from  the  various 
States  met  In  Philadelphia  In  1787  to  frame 
the  Constitution,  they  considered  the  prob- 
lem of  giving  protection  to  Inventors.  From 
their  deliberations  came  article  I,  section  8, 
which  contained  the  following  provision ; 

"Congress  shall  have  the  Power  •  •  •  To 
promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to  Authors 
and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to  their 
respective  Writings  and  Discoveries." 

On  March  4,  1789,  Government  under  the 
new  Constitution  began  operation,  and  on 
January  8.  1790,  President  Washington,  ad- 
dressing the  2d  session  of  the  1st  Congress, 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  urged  the  repre- 
sentatives to  give  "effective  encouragement 
to  the  exertion  of  skill  and  genius  at  home." 
A  week  later,  a  committee  was  instructed  to 
bring  in  separate  bills  on  patents  and  copy- 
rights, and  on  February  16,  1790,  this  com- 
mittee presented  the  patent  bill,  which  was 
passed  f.fter  debate  in  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate. 

On  April  10,  1790,  President  Washington 
signed  the  bill,  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  American  patent  system.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  the  Intrinsic  right  of  an  in- 
ventor to  profit  from  his  invention  was  rec- 
ognized by  law.  Previously,  such  right  was 
dependent  upon  the  prerogative  of  a  mon- 
arch, or  u]X)n  special  acts  of  legislation. 
Now  the  inventor's  right  to  certain  privileges 
is  established  in  law. 

In  1790.  three  patents  were  granted;  in 
1960.  50.322  patents  were  granted.  Up  to 
July  4,  1961.  the  Patent  Office  has  granted 
a  total  of  2.991,474  patents  since  Is  Incep- 
tion. 

The  patent  system  is  one  of  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  democratic  government  today. 
It  offers  the  same  protection,  the  same  op- 
portunity, the  same  hope  of  reward,  to  every 
individual.  The  American  patent  system 
plays  no  favorites.  Under  the  patent  sys- 
tem. American  Industry  has  flourished. 
New  products  have  been  Invented,  new  uses 
for  old  ones  discovered,  and  emplojmient 
given  to  millions.  Under  the  patent  system, 
a  small,  struggling  nation  has  grown  Into 
the  greatest  Industrial  power  on  earth. 

This  historical  view  of  our  patent  system 
suggests  its  own  answer.  We  ought  to  re- 
gard with  great  skepticism  legislation  which 
diminishes  or  impairs  the  Inventor's  pro- 
tection. 

The  problem  we  are  considering  has 
ethical  and  moral  Implications.  If  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  endure.  It  must  deal  fairly  and 
Juftly  with  its  citizens. 

I.  "iS  Immoral  for  the  stronger  to  Uke 
from  the  weaker. 

It  IS  unethical  to  give  less  in  exchange 
than  what  is  taken. 

Some  argue  that  the  patentholder  Is 
compensated  for  the  Infringement;  there- 
fore, the  amenities  are  observed,  and  no 
wrong  is  committed.  Closer  scrutiny  proves 
this  untrue. 

I  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  rellnqul.sh 
that  which  is  mine,  except  that  I  consent 
thereto.  You  may  offer  me  $1  million  for 
this  pin,  but,  as  It  Is  mine.  I  may  refuse  to 
relinquish  it.  and  If  I  do  refuse,  that  ought 
to  end  the  matter.  To  take  this  pin  from 
me,  because  you  are  stronger,  is  Immoral.  If 
the  pin  Is  essential  to  your  life,  health,  or 
safety,  then  it  is  Immoral  for  me  to  refuse 
to  relinquish  it;  you  ought  to  have  It.  I 
ought  to  be  made  to  relinquish  it.  This, 
then,  should  be  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  relation  to  patent  rights.  It  ought 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  patentholder, 
and  take  its  proper  place  In  line.  There  Is  no 
valid  reason  why  the  Government,  In  the 
absence  of  a  national  emergency,  should 
Infringe  a  patent  with  Impunity,  throw  a 
protective  cloak  over  the  Infringing  con- 
tractor, and  consign  the  patentholder  to 
a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  we  speak 
here  of  a  privately  developed  patent,  to 
which  the  Government  oontrlbuted  nothing 
Such  patent  Is  as  much  private  property  as 
is  your  hat  or  home,  and  ought  not  to  be 
Invaded   without   consent. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  time  of  war.  na- 
tional emergency,  or  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security,  the  invention  ought  to  be 
available  to  the  Government.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  Just  that.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Government  may  Infringe  the 
patent  for  its  own  use,  aud  the  patent  hold- 
er is  denied  injunctive  relief  to  stay  such 
continued  infringement,  but  may  receive 
compensation  for  Its  use  In  tlie  Court  of 
Claims. 

Some  argue  that  the  patent  holder  re- 
ceives his  quid  pro  quo  for  the  Infringement, 
and  ought  not  to  complain.  Unfortunately, 
the  quid  and  the  quo  are  not  equal.  What 
Is  taken  Is  a  valuable  property  right,  with 
which  the  small  business  patent  holder 
hoped  to  further  his  business  activity  and 
enhance  his  competitive  position.  What  he 
gets  in  return  Is  a  lawsuit,  which  neither 
furthers  his  business  nor  enhances  his  com- 
petitive position. 

The  exchange  is  simply  not  equal,  and 
is  therefore,  unethical.  The  Invention  is 
not  Integral  to  t!.e  patent  holder's  business 
and  central  to  Its  development;  the  lawsuit 
is  neither. 

Resort  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  with  its 
Interminable  delays.  Is  tantamount  to  a 
denial  of  relief.  At  present.  It  takes  an  av- 
erage of  about  4  to  5  years  to  prosecute  a 
case  to  a  conclusion  in  this  court.  Fre- 
quently the  small  business  patent  holder  has 
long  since  departed  the  scene,  and  gone  on 
to  greener  pastures  by  the  time  the  suit  is 
determined. 

In  conclusion.  It  seems  a  matter  of  simple 
Justice  and  decency  to  give  the  same  dignity 
to  the  patent  property  right  which  is  ac- 
corded other  property  rights.  It  ought  not 
to  be  Invaded.  impalFed.  or  destroyed,  ex- 
cept in  a  time  of  war,  national  emergency, 
or  in  the  interest  of  national  security,  and 
even  then,  upon  proper  payment.  I,  there- 
fore, aaik.  this  conunitteee  to  report  out  H  a 
5487. 

Z  want  to  thank  this  committee  for  the 
opportxinlty  to  make  this  statement  and  for 
its  kind  attention  to  my  remarics. 


What  Can  You  Do  for  America? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IJf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1961 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
address  giren  by  me  on  May  1.  1961. 
before  the  U-S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
during  its  atmual  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

What    Can    Ton    Do    for    America? 
(Address  by  Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd,  of 
Minnesota ) 
President    Motley,    members    of    the    U.S. 
Chamber   of   Commerce,   ladles    and   gentle- 
men, your  meeting  comes  this  year  at  a  time 
t^iat    is    characterized   by    perhaps    as   great 
a  mixture  of  moods  and  emotions  as  In  any 
period  in  our  history.     On  one  hand,  we  have 
t!<.e   deepest   gratitude   for   the   goodness   of 
living  that  Is  possible  for  us  in  this  beautl- 
f  il    and   blessed    land:    on   the   other   hand, 
tiere  is  great  uneasiness,  uncertainty,  per- 
plexity, dismay,  even  anxiety  and  despair. 


Less  than  18  years  ago  we  won  total  vic- 
tory In  World  War  II.  We  had  every  ad- 
vantage, every  superiority.  Yet  today  we 
are  soberly  asking,  What  can  we  do  to  sur- 
vive? 

How  could  so  much  be  lost  In  so  short  a 
time?  What  went  wrong?  Not  who  was  to 
blame,  but  how  and  why  did  we  so  mis- 
calculate? What  were  the  mist.ikes  that 
caused  us  to  allow  so  greut  a  victory,  pur- 
chased at  so  great  a  price,  to  slip  through 
our  fingers? 

We  are  profoundly  grateful  that  no  such 
thing  has  happened  in  our  country  ns  we 
saw  happening  in  Hungtiry  4  years  ago.  and 
in  Tibet  just  2  years  ago,  ar^d  ia  Cuba  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  But  no  person  in  America 
can  feel  at  ease  that  such  things  can  be  hap- 
pening to  anybody  anywhere  riglit  n\  the 
middle  of  this,  supposedly  enilgluened  20t!i 
century. 

Can  Korea  go  on  indefinitely  lialf  slave, 
half  free?  Or  Asia,  the  next  country  on  the 
verge  there  today  being  Laos?  Or  Cicrir.any. 
divided  arbitrarily  witli  the  naive  idea  such 
a  division  would  satisfy  Communist  air.- 
bltions?  Do  v.-e  think  Europe  can  go  oi;  in- 
definitely, or  the  whole  wide  world  half 
6la^■e  and  hall'  free^  Down  deep  uisUie  ve 
sense  that  thj;  answer  Is,  No."  But  what 
are  we  to  do  about  it? 

You  belong  o  this  preat  orpanltip.tion  nnd 
you  come  to  Ihls  mettinE  primarily  to  get 
new  Ideas,  mt.ke  new  contncts.  learn  new 
techniques  or  skills,  that  will  enable  you  to 
carry  on  your  own  business  more  eftlcicntly, 
more  rewardiagly.  You  want  not  only 
financial  success,  you  want  the  deep  satis- 
factions that  come  fr<im  producing  yoods 
or  services  that  people  need  and  getting 
them  distributed  as  equitably  and  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  Yott  Know  that  what 
happens  in  your  business  back  home  depends 
today  more  than  e\cr  on  what  htippens  in 
Washington.  Your  Government  determtne,s 
whafe-you  can  do  In  your  business,  huw  much 
you  can  earn,  how  much  yoti  can  kepp  of 
what  you  earn,  how  much  what  you  are 
permitted  to  keep  will  buy. 

But  decisions  In  Washington  today  depend 
more  than  ever  on  what  happens  In  Cuba 
and  Laos  and  the  Congo  and  Algeria  aud 
Berlin. 

And  what  happens  In  those  places  depends 
to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  generally 
realized  on  decisions  made  ni  M,.t.cow  ai.d 
Peiping. 

And  the  decisions  in  Moscow  and  Peiping 
depend,  I  am  sure,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
we  realize  on  what  we  in  the  United  ataica 
do — what  you  and  I  do  as  biismtasmen.  men 
In  public  life,  professional  men— or  wiiat 
they  think  we  will  do. 

Before  any  one  of  us  is  a  businessman  or  a 
physician  we  are  citizens  of  this  Republic. 
We  are  taxpayers  Most  of  u.s  are  parents. 
And  all  of  us  are  trustees  of  a  way  of  doing 
things,  a  philosophy  of  lite,  a  set  r,(  values 
that  are  under  cold,  calculated,  determined 
assault  the  whole  world  around. 

May  I  suggest  three  simple  f'vxnrd  steps 
we  must  take;  three  shifts  in  emphtusls  we 
must  make  in  our  thinking  and  in  o\ir 
actions  if  we  arf  to  deal  as  .surcrr.sfuliy  with 
the  problrans  of  our  day  and  generation  a.s 
those  who  developed  this  land  did  with  the 
problems  of  their  day. 

The  first  Is:  We  must  g.iln  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  conflict  which  shakes  our 
world,  the  mightiest  conflict  In  nil  of  human 
history. 

We  know  thst  It  Is  a  conflict  of  arms. 
Whichever  side  wins  the  missile  race  can 
compel  the  other  to  surrender,  or  perl.sh. 
Because  of  onr  mortil  restraints  we  have  not 
and  we  would  not  use  sup«-lor  power  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  other  side  rejects  all  mnrp.l 
restraints  and  mnnounces  that  If  It  gets  such 
superiority,  It  will  u^e  Us  power  for  that 
purpose. 


We  are  seeing  more  clearly  than  we  have,  I 
believe,  that  It  Is  also  a  conflict  nf  economic 
systems.  You  have  heard  that  discussed  this 
morning.  Which  will  crack  up  first  under 
this  awful  load''  If  we  don't  spend  more  and 
more  to  keep  abreast  In  arms,  we  invite  ln?-e- 
ctiriry — and  disaster  If  we  do  spend  more 
and  more  for  arms,  nnd  for  everything  else 
that  his  been  promised,  we  mrke  ."^ure  a  re- 
new,d  of  inflation— and  diFa«ter      Either  way 

disaster.  This  is  why  Mr.  Khrushchev 
.■■niile.s  ns  he  says,     V.'e  will  bury  you." 

We  see  that  it  is  nl'^o  n  conflict  of  ed\;ci-. 
tlonal  systems.  Which  will  pnxluce  Tiot  r.nly 
tJi'^  smartest,  but  the  toughest  minds?  Out 
of  «;nme  4O0  eraduates  at  one  of  Ptir  Mtnn"- 
a]ir)!i3  high  schools  a  few  years  ago,  the  tnp 
5  honor  student*  nil  came  to  this  cotintry 
since  the  end  of  World  War  IT  as  the  children 
of  di.'^placed  persons  D)  They  have  higher 
IQ's  than  our  native-born  Minnesota  young- 
sters, mostly  of  Scandinavian  an^-cstry?  Of 
course  not.  It  Is  Just  that  they  appreciate 
their  opportunities  In  this  land  and  apply 
themselves. 

It  is  also  a  conflict  in  scientific  skills-. 
•Sputnik  Jarred  us  Into  reriUzlng  that  we  wer> 
behind.  We  began  to  work  in  earnest  an.d 
arc  catching  up. 

We  are  beginning  belatedly  to  see  that  It 
is  .1  conflict  not  so  much  of  weapons  a!:d 
we.dth  as  of  wills.  Which  side  will  work 
the  harder?  Which  h.as  the  striinger  and 
steadier  nerves? 

SLill  more  fundamenlaliy,  it  Is  a  coJiflict 
between  two  totally  dillerent  philosophies 
of  life,  nnd  therefore  of  government.  Ours 
is  based  primarily  on  the  importance  of  tiie 
individual  human  being,  while  the  other  is 
based  on  the  Impi.rtance  of  the  masses-- the 
individual  dues  net  count. 

Our  society  is  based  on  the  right  of  free 
individuals  to  Join  voluntarily  in  free  or- 
g.iUlzations  and  assoclaUons  to  handle  their 
prublcms  aud  manage  their  affairs  to  "the 
extent  that  they  can,  whetiier  those  aQaiia 
be  business,  civic,  social,  political,  educa- 
tional, religious,  or  other  lutercots.  The 
other  system  denies  individuals  this  right  of 
voluntary  association.  The  state,  or  the 
Communist  Party  which  runs  the  state,  de- 
termines what  the  indivlduid  must  or  must 
not  belong  to.   what  he  can  and  cannot  do. 

Regularly  and  consistently,  we  must  ad- 
mit, we  have  lost  ground  in  this  world  con- 
flict during  these  16  postwar  years,  prima- 
rily because  we  have  failed  or  refused  to  da 
our  homework,  refused  to  study  tlie  nature 
of  the  Communist  adversary  and  his  philoso- 
phy. 

For  example,  because  all  of  tlie  govcru- 
raenU  we  have  dealt  with  in  previous  pe- 
riods operated  in  terms  of  what  their  leaders 
believed  to  be  their  national  interests,  we 
have  assumed  that  Communist  governmcr.ts 
also  operate  on  that  basi.^,  in  terms  of  na- 
tional Iniorest.  But  it  is  not  .so.  They  op- 
erate In  terms  of  the  world  revolution  to- 
ward which  they  drive  unceasingly -no  mat- 
ter what  the  zlgi  or  the  zags. 

Some  of  our  leaders  agreed  to  surh  things 
:ui  a  warm  water  port  for  the  Soviet  Unlou 
on  the  China  Sea  and  Cummunis-t  control 
of  100  million  non-Russians  in  Ej^i-ctii  Eu- 
r'>pe  and  Ea-t  Germany  In  order  to  siitisfy 
historic  Russiiui  a.'-pirations  and  urges.  This, 
they  thought,  would  quiet  Russian  fears; 
Moscow  would  be  satisfied  and  we  would 
have  a  period  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
competition  with  security  and  progress  for 
all.  or  course  it  did  not  happen  that  way. 
The  Communists  in  Moscow  are  nut  Russian 
nationalists;  they  are  Communists,  which 
means  world  revolutionists. 

For  more  than  30  years  since  I  got  out 
from  8  months  under  the  Communists  lu 
China.  I  have  been  a  poor  salesman  for  one 
simple  Idea.  The  idea  is  that  Communists 
act  like  Communists.  They  do  not  act  ac- 
ctjrding  to  our  concepts.  They  act  the  way 
they  say  they  will  act.     We  always  Insist  on 
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projecting  our  commercial,  political,  and 
moral  concepts  Into  their  minds,  and  then 
we  get  angry  when  they  do  not  live  by  those 
8t  ludards.  But  they  have  never  said  they 
would  do  so;  they  have  said  they  are  not 
gMiiiK  to  live  by  our  .standards. 

.Some  Americans  and  citizens  of  other 
We'^tern  countries  have  argued  i'lr  years  that 
we  did  not  need  to  worry  about  Red  China 
because,  for  exampl*.  the  national  Interests 
that  the  Chinese  Communi.sts  supposedly 
have  as  Chinese,  their  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Chinese  people.  v,ould  inevitably 
lead  them  into  conflict  with  Russian  Com- 
munists. There  is  not  a  slired  of  evidence 
t<i  supijort  tlaat  wishful  ihinV.-.ng.  The  Com- 
munists in  Peiping  are  nut  Chinese  patriots. 
They  were  born  Chinese,  they  iHjk  like  Chi- 
nese. Lhey  speak  Chinese,  bu;  they  are  not 
Chinete  they  are  world  revolutionists.  They 
have  .starved  Chinese  people  by  the  millions 
in  order  to  exixirt  giain  t<i  carry  on  the  world 
revolution 

One  wa;.  the  simple  idea  might  become 
fixe<i  HI  oar  minds  1.-,  w  real.ze  that  com- 
Uiunism  IS  like  a  cancer.  A  dr.cer  is  a  group 
of  cells  which,  f>ir  tiome  unexplained  reason 
have  rejected  the  .aw-ahldi!i3  processes  of 
growth.  Communi'ts,  like  all  cancers,  can- 
not 8top  with  the  organ  where  they  began; 
thty  li\-e  only  by  encroaching  on  normal 
tissue  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and 
nice  till  cancers,  th<'y  spread  m  two  ways — 
by  direct  exten'^ici-  throueh  the  b'«sement 
membrane  or  the  ca-^«-ule  ■  1  the  organ  (  which 
corresponds  to  the  b^xindnry  of  a  country) 
and  by  malignant  cells  lodging  in  other 
organs  and  eating  them  up  from  within 
Doctors  call  those  cuncerous  daughter  growth 
metastases;  in  international  politics,  we  call 
it  subversion.  We  do  not  get  angry  with 
cancer,  we  just  recoimlzr  its  nature  and  com- 
bat its  spread  W?  d'l  not  expect  cancer 
cell.'?  to  act  like  normal  cell.s;  tliey  act  like 
cancer  cells. 

Mr  Nehru,  the  leader  of  India,  at  one  tin^ 
sort  of  scolded  ub  because  he  felt  we  did  not 
understand  communism  In  Asia.  We  were  too 
milUa.'lstic  and  too  imperialistic,  fo  he  said 
He  was  sure  he  coukl  deal  with  Chlne.'e  Com- 
munists because,  he  said,  thev  were  A.^ians 
S<i  he  sat  down  with  Chou  En-lal.  a  good 
many  years  ago  and  worked  cut  what  they 
called  the  five  principles  of  coexistence  The 
Chinese  Communist.?  used  that  a'.:reement  to 
keep  India  qtiiet  and  carrying  the  ball  for 
them  Internatlonalli'.  while  they  built  their 
roads  across  Tibet,  working  day  and  night 
and  then  they  occupied  the  borders  of  India. 
Communists  are  lot  Asians,  they  are  not 
Russians:  they  are  v  orld  revolutionists.  The 
real  method  by  which  they  make  headway 
is  to  get  Communists  In  all  lands  to  under- 
mine their  own  countries.  They  get  Ameri- 
can Commvuilsts  tc  work  against  America, 
discredit  us  abroad,  make  us  lose  faith  in 
ourselves  and  our  system  here  at  home. 
They  emphasize  r.JCial  dltcrlmir.ation  or 
slums  here  and  equate  those  with  millions 
in  slave  labor  cami)s  In  Communl.^t  cotin- 
trles  They  want  \ou  and  me  to  come  t.o 
sav.  "After  all,  we  have  some  things  that 
are  wrong  t(X).  There's  not  t(vi  muf-h  differ- 
ence."' 

They  try  to  get  Mexican  Communists  to 
jnill  down'  Mexico  a  id  Cubans  to  pull  down 
Cuba  and  Greeks  to  pull  down  Greece,  from 
the  inside.  They  get  Koreans  to  try  to  de- 
story  Korean  independence,  and  get  Lao 
to  try  to  make  Laos  subservient  to  the 
world  revolution.  Communists  are  not  na- 
tionalists. 

Also.  Communis-.s  are  not  capitalists 
Tliey  do  not  prodice  and  distribute  goods 
and  services  in  ore  er  to  improve  the  lives 
of  people,  and  mpike  an  honorable  living 
in  the  prcK'ess,  They  do  not  trade  for  com- 
mercial reasons,  '"hey  trade  for  political 
reasons.  How  do  you  carry  on  trade  with 
an  organization  or  i  regime  or  with  jjersons 
for  whom  a  signature  has  no  validity,  who 


make  promises  In  order  to  break  them?  If 
you  cannot  depend  upon  the  slgnaU.re  on  a 
contract  or  the  signature  on  a  che:k,  how 
do  you  do  business?  How  do  you  meet  the 
prices  of  {>eople  who  believe  that  Inllvidual 
human  beings  have  no  rights  or  essential 
importance.  Communist  competitors  can 
take  reductions  in  their  prices  out  of  the 
hides  of  their  workers  How  do  you  meet 
that  competition? 

To  carry  on  trade  you  have  to  hav*  a  com- 
mon set  of  ground  rules  that  are  accepted  by 
both  sides  We  do  not  have  them  witn 
Conununists  It  is  like  a  baseball  tiam  try- 
ing to  piay  with  a  football  team  on  a  tennis 
CGXirt.     How  do  you  do  it? 

Again.  Communists  are  not  democrats  in 
the  sense  of  being  interested  in  the  well- 
being  and  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  their 
I>ei.ple.  as  democratically  muided  g  vern- 
ments  are. 

Communists  are  also  not  Christiai  s.  They 
do  not  l>elieve  in  the  Judeo-Christ:an  ixxly 
of  ethics  on  which  our  society  is  based- 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  sacredness  of 
life,  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the  pledged 
word,  property,  reputation,  and  so  on.  They 
openly  declare  they  do  not  believe  in  those 
thinp-s  We  cannot  rightfully  accuse  Com- 
munist., of  betraying  Christian  valufs  which 
they  h,i'. e  never  professed  and  which,  in  fact. 
they  denounce. 

sun  more  fundamental  than  any  of  these, 
the  wo-^ld  struggle  Is  a  conflict  between  t»-o 
infilly  different  concepts  as  to  the  nature 
of  Man:  which  means  of  the  Universe;  and 
that  means,  of  course,  two  dilTerent  concepts 
ss  to  the  nature  of  God,  or  waethci  God  Is 
It  is  a  conflict  of  faiths.  What  do  men  really 
believe?  What  do  we  believe?  What  are  we 
willing  to  work  for.  and  die  for.  If  necessary? 
This  challenge  to  the  b.asic  assumptions  on 
which  our  whole  society,  including  business, 
is  founded  involves  the  future  of  e, ery  per- 
son and  of  almost  every  institution  m  our 
land. 

Some  vers  ago  I  heard  the  eminent  Leba- 
nese philosopher.  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  recently 
president  of  the  United  Nations  Gereral  As- 
sembly, say  that  when  the  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  convened  In  Paris  after  World 
War  II,  the  delegates  spent  several  montiis 
trying,  in  vain,  to  agree  on  what  man  is. 
For  lu;w  could  they  declare  what  the  rights 
are  to  which  a  human  being  Is  entitled  until 
they  decided  what  a  human  being  is? 

Our  society  was  founded  by  men  wiio  wrote 
as  their  concept  of  the  nature  of  man.  "We 
hold  these  trviths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  •  •  •."  They  believed  that 
there  is  a  creator,  that  man  Is  His  child  and 
therefore  a  part  of  the  Creator,  In  the  same 
way  thii*.  your  boy  is  a  part  of  you,  and, 
therefore,  h.^s  in  him  the  capacity  to  become 
more  and  more  like  you.  If  he  is  willing  to 
respond  to  year  yearning  quest  of  him. 

So,  we  believe  that  man  has  in  him  quali- 
ties and  capabilities  that  are  different  from 
those  possessed  by  any  animal:  he  hfs  some- 
thing of  the  Dlvme  in  him.  He  has  the  ca- 
l)acity  to  make  moral  judgments  and  Inde- 
pendent decisions— "yes"  or  "no  ' — based  on 
th.ose  moral  judgments. 

The  iJhllosophy  and  faith  of  the  Commu- 
nists denies  all  this.  They  deny  that  there 
is  a  creator.  They  deny  that  there  are  such 
things  as  moral  laws,  such  things  as  truth 
and  lalsthood.  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil:  and  they  deny  that  man  is  by  nature 
a  moral  being.  They  Insist  that  m.in  Is 
merely  the  smartest  of  the  animals,  the  ani- 
mal with   the  largest  brain — no  more. 

They  believe,  therefore,  that  jus:  as  the 
eminent  Russian  physiologist,  Pavlov,  dem- 
onstrated that  he  could  take  young  dogs  and, 
by  consistent  control  of  their  environmental 
stimuli,  could  condition  them  t-o  make  pre- 
dictable, unvarying,  automatic  responses,  so 
with  human  beings.  The  Communists  be- 
lieve that  you  and  I  think  we  have  con- 
sciences  and    the   capacity    to   make   moral 


judgments  and  independent  decisions  only 
because  we  have  been  tavight  that  we  have 
such  a  capacity.  But  If  we  were  not  taug!-t 
It.  we  would  i\ot  have  It. 

So,  they  regard  It  as  their  mission  to 
"liberate"  us  from  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  errors  in  our  society,  resulting  from 
errors  in  our  faith. 

To  "liberate"  us  from  these  errors,  they 
mvist  first  conquer  the  whole  world.  Only 
then  can  they  abolish  the  institution  of 
private  ownership  of  properly  which,  they 
say.  gives  man  the  notion  that  he  is  a  dis- 
tinct individual,  with  "inalienable  rights  ' 
and  Importance  as  a  person. 

They  must  remove  the  child  from  his  paj- 
ents'  control  or  guidance — as  is  done  m  w 
in  Red  China— before  the  parents  can  com- 
municate to  their  own  child  the  "false  "  ideas 
regarding  man's  nattire  which  the  parent.s 
in  their  childhood  received  from  their  par- 
ents. The  !ftate  will  then  rigidly  control  the 
child  .s  tnvlronmcnt  and  what  goes  into  his 
mind.  Such  control  will  Include  the  Jam- 
ming of  any  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of 
America  that  might  get  across  the  Idea  U' 
tlieir  youth  t,hat  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a 
miral  o.-d.-r  in  the  universe  and  that  man 
Is  a  moral  being  endowed  by  his  Creator  with 
inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
imrsuit  of  happiness. 

Thus,  thry  will  condition  the  child  to 
seek  nothing  for  himself — because  the  i!:dl- 
vidual  does  n.'t  count.  They  will  teach  him. 
so  they  say.  to  be  cooperative  and  to  desire 
only  to  Etrxe  tne  masses.  Becau.se  no  one 
will  then  try  to  get  anything  from  anyone 
else,  there  will  be  no  more  clashes.  Police- 
men will  not  be  needed.  The  .rtate  will 
wither  away  and  the  perfect  society,  with 
peace  and  friendship,  will  be  established 
e  very  where - 

Do  not  underestimate  the  appeal  of  all 
this  to  the  millions  around  the  world  who 
are  jU'^t  emerging  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
awakened  by  ourselves  to  a  belief  that  they 
do  not  have  to  remain  in  Ignorance,  disease, 
poverty,  squalor  forever.  The  Communist 
d(xtriue  seems  to  give  a  quick  answer  to 
tiielr  needs  and  desires, 

Tlicrc  cj-e  holes  in  the  argviment.  but  they 
are  so  dedicated  and  so  sure  of  themselves 
that  after  spending  many  hours  listening  to 
them  expound  their  faith,  as  I  have  had  to 
do,  a  per!  on  finds  himself  wondering  whether 
they  or  we  are  right. 

Some  In  the  free  world  will  always  ob- 
ject that  "they  cannot  change  human  na- 
ture." They  reply  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  human  nature:  that  human  nature 
Is  what  you  make  it.  They  say  that  capital- 
ism makes  it  selflsh;  communism  will  make 
it  selfless.  Therefore.  capltaUsra  Inevitably 
leads  to  clashes  and  war  and  that  commu- 
nism and  only  communism  can  lead  to 
peace. 

As  they  see  it.  they  are  mlSolonaries  work- 
ing to  bring  the  world  to  "peace."  They 
have  a  world  doctrine:  it  requires  world  con- 
trol. They  cannot  be  stopped  by  the  offer- 
ing of  a  little  concession  in  Laos  or  a  deal 
in  some  other  area  of  struggle. 

The  reason  why  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  get  any  real  agreement  with  them  in  the 
past,  whether  at  Yalta  or  in  the  United 
Nations,  whether  at  Panmunjon  or  at  Paris, 
whether  in  Laos  or  Cuba,  is  because  they 
are  not  pursxiing  the  same  objectives  as  we 
are  pursuing.  We  want  peace;  they  want 
conquest.  We  want  to  end  the  struggle, 
they  intend  to  win  it. 

Why  are  they  not  pursuing  the  same  ob- 
jectives as  we?  It  is  because  they  do  not 
believe  the  same  things  as  we  believe — about 
man.  about  the  universe,  and  about  God. 

Many  people  still  think  that  the  world 
conflict  with  the  Communists  is  like  that 
between  the  two  major  political  parties  In 
America.  Both  parties  want  a  good,  happy, 
free,  strong,  prosperous,  aectire  America. 
The  difference — and  it  Is  very  real  and  has 
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been  effectively  pointed  out  here  this  morn- 
ing— Is  over  which  are  the  better  ways  to 
iichieve  those  good  objectives  and  keep 
rhem.  But  our  conflict  with  the  Ck>minu- 
nists  is  not  over  different  means  toward  the 
t.ame  ends;  it  Is  over  the  ends.  It  is  not 
over  which  are  the  best  way  to  attain  the 
same  good  objectives:  It  is  over  objectives. 
It  is  absurd  to  expect  them  to  recognize 
and  safeguard  the  inalienabiu  rights  with 
which  we  believe  man  is  endowed  by  his 
Creator,  when  they  deny  there  is  a  Creator. 
The  outcome  will  depend  largely  on  how 
deeply  we  understand  our  adversary  and 
liow  skillfully  and  with  what  dedication  we 
work  for  our  own  faith  as  against  theirs. 

This  leads  to  my  second  suggestion:  not 
only  must  we  gain  a  deeper  understanding 
of  this  world  conflict  and  the  nature  of  the 
adversary;  it  is  equally  urgent  that  we  gain 
a  deeper  understanding  of  our  own  culture 
and  heritage. 

For  seven  centuries,  beginning  with 
Magna  Charta,  our  ancestors  fought  to  re- 
s-rlct  the  powers  of  government  as  the  way 
to  gtiln  maximum  freedom  and  dignity  for 
every  human  being  and  thus  to  achieve  a 
better  life  and  society.  "Liberalism"  in 
tliose  centuries  meant  winning  for  men  the 
right  to  try  to  solve  their  problems  on  their 
own. 

Our  forefathers  came  to  this  coimtry  not 
to  get  government  to  do  things  for  them 
but  to  get  a  chance  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves. They  devised,  for  the  first  time  on 
a  major  scale  in  all  of  human  history,  a 
system  whereby  people  control  goverrunent 
instead  oi  etovernment  controlling  people.  It 
worked.  It  released  the  creative  capacities 
previously  unrecognized  in  all  sorts  of  per- 
s<jns  from  all  sorts  of  races,  climes,  and 
countries.  Ii  led  to  an  unprecedented  out- 
burst of  creative  energy,  imagination,  ef- 
fort, production,  and  progress. 

Why  did  that  happen?  Was  it  because 
Americans  had  some  superior  ability  that 
t.ie  other  94  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
world  who  had  produced  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  wealth  did  not  have?  Of 
course  not.  Was  it  because  we  had  greater 
resotirces  than  they?  No;  for  theirs  in  total 
were  much  greater  than  ours.  Was  it  be- 
cause we  were  spared  the  destruction  of 
two  wars  in  a  generation?  That  was  a 
factor,  but  not  the  decisive  one:  the  pat- 
ti>rn  of  superior  production  here  had  been 
established  before  the  wars  came  along 
Ihe  basic  reason  was  an  economic  system 
based  primarily  on  the  right  of  the  "indi- 
vidual, and  on  providing  him  opportunity 
and  incentive  to  get  ahead  in  accordance 
with  his  own  ability  and  effort. 

And  now  it  would  seem  we  are  supposed 
to  be  ashamed,  or  embarrassed,  about  the 
svstem  which  made  it  all  possible  and  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  so  desperately  needs, 
If  it  too  is  to  produce  and  be  free. 

I  served  on  the  Economic  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
3  or  4  years  ago,  and  most  of  the  countries 
wanted  to  set  up  a  multibillion  dollar  pro- 
gram of  economic  development  around  the 
world.  They  always  wanted  the  United 
States  to  put  up  50  percent  of  the  capital. 
I  would  ask  why  one  country  should  put  up 
50  percent?  They  would  answer.  "Because 
you  have  50  percent  of  the  wealth."  Then  I 
would  ask,  "Why  do  we  have  half  of  the 
wealth?  There  must  be  some  reason  for  that. 
Don't  you  sometimes  wonder  why  6  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  world  have  produced 
half  of  the  wealth  and  have  distributed  it 
more  widely  than  all  the  other  94  percent 
put  together?  Maybe  that  is  the  secret  you 
need.  We  can  give  you  our  wealth— which 
ih  a  result.  We  can  give  you  our  goods;  these 
also  are  a  result.  We  can  give  you  our  tools: 
tliey  are  also  a  result.  But  what  has  led  peo- 
ple here  to  develop  the  tools  to  produce  the 
commodities  and  the  wealth?" 

That  is  what  the  world  needs  most  from 
America — the    cause,    not    Just    the    result. 


That  is  the  heritage  and  system  which  you 
and  I  also  need  to  regain  a  deeper  under- 
standing of. 

Some  people  today  believe  our  Government 
should  provide  equal  rewards  to  its  citizens. 
Others  of  us  believe  the  main  function  of  a 
good  government  Is  to  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  our  citizens — not  because  we  do 
not  want  the  fullest  possible  rewards  for  our 
citizens,  but  precisely  because  we  do  want 
such  rewards,  and  believe  that  is  the  best 
way  to  get  them. 

Some  sincere  persons  in  our  country,  be- 
cause of  their  preoccupation  with  those  who 
are  unfortunate — and  there  will  always  be 
such — become  .';o  concerned  about  helping 
them  that  they  think  this  is  the  primary, 
almost  the  sole  function  of  a  good  society. 
Others,  equaUy  sincere,  believe  that  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  a  good  government  is  not 
handouts  for  th(>  relatively  few,  but  solvency 
for  the  many.  For  only  as  a  society  provides 
opportunity  and  incentive  for  the  many  to 
become  solvent  will  there  long  be  anything 
with  which  to  help  the  unfortunate. 

In  short,  a  good  government  will  provide  a 
floor  below  which  no  citizen  is  allowed  to 
fall  in  hungr,  disease,  ignorance,  or  squalor. 
But  it  will  not  try  in  vain  to  build  a  bed  on 
which  all  its  citizens  can  rest  without 
further  need  to  struggle. 

The  system  :)f  government-from-above- 
down  always  looics  so  good  at  first.  It  hands 
out  so  much  in  apparent  benefits,  until  It 
has  used  up  the  fat  accumulated  by  pre- 
\ious,  more  prov:dent  generations.  The  peo- 
ple are  better  oif  until  they  have  lost  their 
freedom,  and  then  the  benefits  are  soon  gone 
too. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  of  a  firei.;n  student 
in  one  of  our  theological  seminaries  who  was 
engaged  to  occupy  a  pulpit  in  Iowa  during 
the  pastor's  summer  vacation.  In  his  first 
sermon,  the  student  said  that  America  must 
share  her  wealth  with  the  world;  whereupon 
the  trustees  of  the  church  decided  that  for 
the  remainder  Df  the  summer  he  should 
tassel  corn  rather  tlSan  preach  His  position 
was  wholly  understandable.  The  gap  be- 
tween what  he  f.aw  here  and  what  he  knew 
existed  in  so  many  other  countries,  was  so 
great  that  his  first  reaction  was  to  try  to 
meet  the  needs  of  other  peoples  by  dividing 
America's  wealth  with  them. 

Now,  if  sharing  our  wealth  with  them 
would  solve  their  problems,  we  should  do  it. 
But  it  would  not  solve  their  problems.  Our 
wealth  would  soon  be  gone,  and  they  would 
be  little  or  no  better  off.  It  would  weaken 
us  and  not  strengthen  them.  For  what  the 
world  needs  most  from  us  is  not  our  wealth, 
but  the  secret  of  our  wealth — which  is  the 
secret  of  our  production. 

And  what  is  tlie  secret  of  our  production? 
It  is  an  economic  .sy.'=teni  which  provides 
opportunities  arid  incentives  for  [leople  to 
improve  their  condition  in  accordance  with 
their  own  merit,  their  initiative  and  their 
effort . 

From  what  <tid  that  economic  sys'em 
come?  It  came  from  a  political  concept — 
the  right  and  the  importance  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

And  from  wh:  t  did  that  political  concept 
come?  It  came  from  a  religious  faith — the 
conviction  that  every  person  is  precious  be- 
cause he  is  created  by  a  Creator.  He  is  a 
child  of  God. 

So  it  was  because  of  the  establishment 
here  of  a  free  society,  based  on  a  philosophy 
of  government  which,  in  turn,  came  from 
the  Judeo-Christian  faith  and  its  emphasis 
on  the  worth  of  the  individual  human  being, 
that  America  came  to  be  the  land,  the  move- 
ment, of  which  we  are  trustees.  It  is  our 
mission  to  pre.serve  and  to  strengthen  and 
to  spread  this  heritage,  not  by  coercion,  but 
by  persuasion  and  example. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  enough  to  gain  a  deeper 
understanding  o.-:  our  adversary  and  to  re- 
gain a  deeper  understanding  of  ourselves 
and  our  philosophy  and  faith.    We  must  de- 


velop a  deeper  dedication  to,  and  enthusiasm 
for,  the  things  we  believe. 

The  outcome  of  this  mighty  conflict  will 
be  determined  not  by  which  philosophy  or 
faith  is  true,  but  by  which  has  the  more 
dedicated  disciples  and  the  more  convincing 
and  contagious  advocates. 

How  can  we  get  dynamic  words  to  go 
along  with  our  dynamic  deeds?  Tiie  Com- 
munists have  such  appealing  and  exciting 
words,  however  dishonest,  to  describe  their 
deeds  and  their  promises.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  have  done  wonderful  things  in  our 
free  society;  we  must  find  ways  and  words 
to  explain  .tnd  sell  our  ideas  that  will  catch 
fire  in  people's  minds  and  make  our  system 
as  attractive  and  appealing  in  our  day  and 
generation  as  it  was  m  the  past. 

For,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  power  comes 
not  from  an  Idea.  It  comes  from  the  gen- 
eration of  emotional  coniniitment  to  an 
idea,  to  a  cause.  How  completely  do  we 
believe  it?  How  hard  are  we  willing  to 
work  for  it?     That  Is  the  test. 

For  a  long  time,  as  you  kntiw.  many  said. 
"Don't  worry  about  communism;  commu- 
nism regiments  the  human  mind,  and  the 
human  mind  when  regimented  will  not  be 
creative."  Well,  that  was  a  comforting 
thought.  But  a  scientist  is  trained  to  in- 
sist that  when  .in  hyp^  thesis  will  nut  ex- 
plain some  indi.^putable  facts,  he  has  to 
reexamine  the  hyj:njthesis.  The  indis- 
putable facts  arc  that  the  Communist  nund 
is  extraordinarily  creative;  It  has  too  fre- 
quently left  us  behind,  right  in  the  fields 
where  we  had  sort  of  taken  it  for  granted 
that  we  had  a  mijnopoly  of  superiority  be- 
cause of  our  freedom.  Maybe  it  is  not  Just 
freedom  which  releases,  challenges  and  calls 
into  operation  the  creative  rapacities  of  the 
human  mmd  and  spirit.  Maybe  it  Is  en- 
thusiasm; or — a  better  word — dedication 

That  is,  It  Is  not  enough  to  know  the 
truth,  or  even  to  WTite  it  out  in  a  brilliant 
ad  or  discuss  it  In  a  monograph.  We  must 
give  ourselves  to  it.  Until  we  come  to  care 
as  well  as  to  know,  not  much  will  happen. 
We  are  like  a  wonderful  automobile,  a  per- 
fect concept  and  machine,  without  any  gas 
It  will  not  go. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  friend  sent  me 
a  little  book  entitled  "They  Signed  for  Us." 
It  was  Just  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  56  men 
and  their  families  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  has  been  quoted 
here  this  morning.  They  wrcjte.  "For  the 
support  of  this  Declaration,  we  nuitually 
pledge  to  each  other"— did  they  say  "our 
vacation,  our  occasional  weekend,  our  sp.ire 
change,  or  whatever  is  le:t  after  taking  care 
of  our  other  needs?"  No.  they  wrot«  'For 
the  support  of  this  Declaration  we  pledge 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor." 

You  may  have  forgotten  that  they  did  not 
sign  the  Declaration  on  July  4;  they  Just 
voted  it  and  th'^n  got  away  before  thev 
should  get  picked  up  as  traitors  by  the 
British.  They  met  secretly  a  month  later 
and  signed  Their  names  were  not  made 
public  for  6  months.  One  of  them  never  got 
oack  to  his  home  through  the  whole  war: 
the  British  had  occupied  it.  Before  one 
from  New  Jersey  coiild  get  back  to  his  home, 
the  Britl.sh  had  seized  ir,  ius  sick  wife  and 
some  of  his  children  and  thrown  them  into 
dungeons.  They  had  pledged  their  lives 
and  they  gave  them. 

They  also  pledged  their  fortunes;  and  they 
gave  them.  For  example,  the  four  who  .signed 
from  New  York  were  all  rich.  Two  had  vast 
oce.%n  neets  All  of  them  were  reduced  Xo 
poverty.  Not  a  man  wavered.  They  had  an 
Idea:  and  they  also  had  dedication  to  it 
They  had  committed  themselves  to  their 
faith.  They  had  enthusiasm  for  their  cause 
And  therefore  they   had   power. 

We  have  come  now  to  a  showdown  in  this 
world  .struggle.  It  is  intolerable  that  the 
TTnited  States  should  continue,  like  Gulliver's 
giant,  to  be  bound  down  by  so  many  small 
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restrictions  here  and  there,  mostly  self- 
agreed  to  In  different  times  and  sltuattOTiB, 
that  the  vast  powers  if  this  country  for  the 
freedom  of  man  are  rendered  ineffective,  al- 
most paralyaed.  as  we  saw  last  week  In  Cuba. 

In  ancient  times,  the  regulations  that  grew 
up  around  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  each 
of  which  had  a  good  point,  had  become  so 
restrictive  Uiat  the  Sabbath  could  not  be 
used  for  the  benefit  o  man.  Wa>s  had  to  be 
f  Hind  to  m.fKlify  ur  bn^ak  through  thote  regu- 
lauons.  Jesus  had  tD  break  some  of  them, 
saying.  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

Similarly,  the  tim-'  has  come  when  the 
United  States,  born  in  freedom  and  dedicated 
to  its  preservation  and  extension,  must  find 
ways  to  supixjrt  it.  I;  is  time  for  this  Nation 
to  announce  a  new  cioctrine.  If  you  please; 
namely,  that  whcnev?r  and  wherever  men's 
freedom  Is  denied  or  threatened  and  men  are 
giving  their  lives  foi  freedom,  the  United 
States  cannot  consider  itself  restrained  or 
prevented  by  lesser  <  cnslderations  or  com- 
miiments  from  xislng  its  every  resource,  as 
it  deems  necessary  or  effective.  In  support  of 
freedom  and  man's  struggle  for  It. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamalio:i  a  case  could  be  and 
was  made  that  it  wai  legally  wrong.  But  It 
was  morally  right,  an.l  it  was  morally  neces- 
.•sary 

We  too  must  again  I  ecome  free  to  help  men 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom  TTie  greater 
commitments  must  tske  precedence  over  the 
lesser.  First  obligations — those  to  man — 
must  again  be  first. 

So  we  are  once  mere  at  the  brink.  It  Is 
not  because  Kenned  r'  wants  to  be  at  the 
brink,  any  more  that.  Eisenhower  and  Dul- 
les wanted  to   be  at  the  brink.     The  Com- 


munists pull  xxs  to  the  brink,  testing  tis, 
testing  us.  We  have  only  two  courses:  to 
stand  Arm  at  the  brink,  or  weakly  to  go  over 
the  brink.  Every  time  we  have  stood  firm, 
nobody  has  gone  over  the  brink.  Every  time 
we  have  Just  stood  by.  wTlnglng  our  hands 
while  still  more  people  were  brought  under 
Communist  subjugation  and  enslavement  by 
one  devious  means  or  another,  we  did  not 
thereby  prevent  expansion  of  the  conflict, 
we  made  It  more  certain.  The  enemy  was 
made  stronger,  we  and  our  allies  weaker,  and 
the  ultimate  atomic  holocaust  brought 
nearer 

There  Is  risk  now  if  we  stand  firm  at  the 
blink,  but  there  is  hope.  There  is  greater 
riik  il  we  do  not  stand  firm — and  no  hope. 

So  what  America  and  the  world  needs  most 
from  us  is  that  we  recapture  a  faith  m  our 
faith  cnm.parable  to  the  faith  the  Cimmu- 
nists  have  in  their  faith,  comparable  to  the 
faith   our  forefathers   had   in    theirs 

With  all  my  heart.  I  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem of  g  ivernment  by  voluntary  federation 
under  law,  which  our  fathers  established 
here,  represeuus  the  best  set  of  political  ideas 
ever  put  together  in  one  place  m  the  world  s 
histcry.  I  think  they  are  the  hope  of  man- 
kind The  achieving  of  a  world  cf  freedom 
and  peace  and  prosperity  depends  upon  our 
tinderftandlng  their  true  nature,  maklne 
them  work  better  here  at  home,  and  helping 
t.)  spread  them  throughoxit  the  world  with 
all  our  hearts  and  souIf.  as  well  as  cur  muids. 

This  world  confiict  is  not  an  old-iashiiined 
struggle  for  control  of  land;  it  is  a  stru.gle 
fur  the  control  cf  man  — the  mind  of  man. 
the  soul  of  m.an  the  whole  of  man  it  is 
total  conflict  Never  did  we  in  America  face 
stieh  a  fundamental  challenge  to  the  ulti- 
mate  values   of   life.     Never   did   we   have   to 


think  so  deeply  and  work  so  hard  as  we  shsM 
have  to  in  the  years  Just  ahead.  If  we  are 
to  live  In  freedom  and  dignity  and  useful- 
ness, or  even  to  live  at  all. 

Our  generation  cannot  escape  tlie  cull  to 
great  dedication  and  heroic  effort  U  we  are 
t.>  secure  ti.e  blessings  of  liberty  for  r  ursclvcs 
and  our  posterity.  And  without  the  ble-^s- 
Ines  ot   liberty,  there  are  no  others 

John  Foster  Dulles.  In  his  last  appearance 
before  my  committee,  said  this:  "Al!  through 
nature,  whatever  is  in  motion  tends  to  pre- 
vail. If  it  IS  the  drop  of  water  that  Is  in 
motion,  it  takes  a  long  time  but  it  prevails 
over  the  r(.)ck.  If  it  is  the  reck  that  is  in 
motion,  very  qxilckly  it  prevails  and  pene- 
trates the  water  '* 

When  our  cotintry  betran,  It  was  in  motion 
Men  knew  what  they  t>elleved  In;  they  eave 
their  lives,  their  fortunes  for  it  They 
studied  government  They  organized  to 
build  the  country.  They  set  Uielr  goals 
and  then  gave  themselves  to  achieving  them. 
They  were  in  motion.  The  whole  world 
looked  to  America.  Forty  million  people 
came  here  in  one  5-decade  period — liot 
driven,   but   drawn. 

Now  we  have  become  rich  and  ccmfortJible. 
We  Siiy  we  want  jjeace.  What  most  of  us 
really  want  is  Just  to  be  left  in  peace.  We 
are  rn  the  defenflve  Where  are  we  to  make 
nur  stand'  On  the  40-yard  line"'  The  10? 
The  2? 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communists  are  on 
the  ofTensive.  They  are  lean  and  toueh. 
They  know  what  they  want  and  they  have 
slick,  clever  slogans,  however  dishonest,  that 
appeal  to  youth  and  to  newly  independent 
peoples  everywhere  They  are  c.i  the  march 
and    they    are   winning. 

What  can  we  do  for  America?  Get  (our- 
selves and  our  faith  once  more  In  motion 


HOUSE  OF  REI^RESENTATIVES 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Don  Jones.  Sixth  Pre.s- 
byterian  Church,  Washington.  DC.  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  hewenly  Father,  from 
whom  we  receive  the  gift  of  liberty  and 
from  whom  we  dra-y  the  power  to  govern 
one  another,  grant  us  Thy  wisdom  and 
Thy  guidance  as  we  consider  these  mat- 
ters before  us.  "We  would  not  dare  to 
presume  to  be  all-'vise.  but  turn  to  Thee 
as  our  predecessors  did  to  reaffirm  our 
need  for  divine  knowledge.  Deepen  our 
faith,  and  grant  us  wisdom  which  is  more 
than  human  to  ma  k^  our  decisions. 

Bless  our  beloved  Chaplain,  we  pray 
Thee,  in  his  time  of  loss  and  loneliness. 
As  he  has  ministe:ed  to  us  in  our  times 
of  need,  so  may  v,e  express  to  him  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  .support.  May  he 
find  in  this  time  of  grief  a  closer  walk 
with  Thee,  O  Father,  with  whom  he  has 
walked  through  the  years.  May  he  find 
confirmation  of  his  faith  that  Thy  gift 
to  us  in  time  of  lo;  s  is  the  assurance  that 
the  ties  of  love  are  never  broken,  even 
though  we  be  .sepirated  in  this  physical 
world.  Bless  him  and  his  family  in  the 
knowledge  that  Thou.  O  Lord,  are  the 
civer  of  life,  and  the  strength  of  those 
who  suffer  loss.  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  ask  this  prayer.    Amen 


MESSAGE      FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  messace  from  the  Senat-e  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  up>on  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  iH.R.  6845)  entithxl  An 
act  to  amend  title  14  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  an  expansion  of  the 
functions  of  the  Coast  Guard";  disagreed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Englk,  and 
Mr.  Butler  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  cf  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  thai  the 
Senate  disagree.'^  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  857'  entitled 
•  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore."  re- 
quests a  confoicnce  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Gpuening.  Mr.  Allott, 
and  Mr.  Dworshak  to  be  the  conferees 
on  ihc  part  of  the  Seiiat«. 


points  the  following  conferees:  Messis. 
Asi  iNALL.  O'Brien  of  New  York  Ruther- 
ford, Saylor.  and  Kyl. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  an 
authorization  is  approved  for  foreign  aid. 
then  I  shall  support  a  bill  providing  the 
appropriation  for  the  amount  necessary 
to  discharge  our  commitments. 

May  I  say  for  the  record  that  foreign 
aid  is  presently  planned  on  a  long-range 
basis.  "V^'hat  the  administration  wants 
is  not  long-range  planning:  they  have 
that.  They  want  less  scrutiny  by  the 
Con'.;ress  and  the  congressional  ccm- 
mittees. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   cf   the   proceedings,    of 
yesterday  was  resd  and  approved. 


CAPE  COD  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  857)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establisliment  of  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  with  a  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 


BILLS  TO  AMEND  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  corL-^ent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objtciion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  New 
York? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce at  this  time  four  bills  to  amei;d 
the  antitrust  laws.  These  bilLs  result 
from  continuing   investigations   by    the 
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House  Antitrust  Subcommittee  and  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly.  They  also  result,  in  part, 
from  the  recent  hearings  on  the  price- 
fixing  conspiracies  in  the  electrical 
equipment  industry  as  well  as  from  other 
hearings.  Taken  together,  they  con- 
stitute, in  my  opinion,  the  most  signifi- 
cant proposed  antitrust  legislation  since 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  was  amended 
by  passage  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Anti- 
merger Act,  11  years  ago.  Further,  it  is 
my  view  that  if  these  bills  are  enacted 
into  law  they  will  substantially  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  antitrust  enforce- 
ment and  thereby  enhance  competition 
in  American  industry  to  the  decided  ad- 
vantage of  the  consuming  public  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  longstanding  conspiracies  in  the 
electric  equipment  industry,  unearthed 
in  the  Philadelphia  cases  and  explored 
in  detail  in  the  recent  hearings,  are 
among  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act  in  the  history  of  antitrust. 
Something  must  be  done  to  make  certain 
that  such  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
never  happen  again.  The  electrical 
hearings,  as  well  as  other  hearings,  have 
clearly  shown  that  compliance  with  the 
antitrust  laws  cannot  be  assured  with- 
out, first,  more  stringent  penalties  for 
violations  and,  second,  an  increased  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  directors,  officers, 
and  other  highly  placed  corporate  ex- 
ecutives to  see  to  it  that  the  antitrust 
laws  are  obeyed.  The  bills  which  I  am 
introducing  today  do  just  that.  Each 
of  these  bills  remedies  a  particular  weak- 
ness in  our  antitrust  laws. 

The  first  bill  increases  the  monetary 
penalty  for  violations  of  sections  1,  2, 
and  3  of  the  Sherman  Act  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000.  Further,  when  a  corporation 
violates  one  of  these  sections  within  10 
years  of  a  previous  conviction  under  the 
same  section,  the  maximum  penalty  is 
extended  to  $500,000.  And,  if  an  in- 
dividual is  convicted  of  such  a  second 
violation,  he  will  be  both  fined  and  sen- 
tenced to  jail.  This  bill  strikes  directly 
at  repeated  violations  such  as  have  been 
the  antitrust  case  histories  of  certain 
large  corporations.  Moreover,  it  will 
deter  corporations  from  treating  fines 
for  antitrust  convictions  as  expen.ses 
which  can  be  written  off  as  a  cost  of  do- 
ing business. 

The  second  bill  amends  section  1  by 
dealing  specifically  with  price  fixing  and 
market  allocation,  the  most  common  and 
the  most  flagrant  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices covered  by  that  section.  Both  of 
these  restraints  of  trade  have  been  held 
repeatedly  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
per  se  illegal.  Under  this  bill,  a  corpora- 
tion convicted  of  fixing  prices  or  al- 
locating markets  or  customers  can  be 
fined  up  to  $500,000.  Individuals  are 
subject  to  fine  up  to  $100,000  and  a  year 
or  less  in  jail. 

A  very  troublesome  problem,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  enforcement,  highlighted 
by  the  electrical  hearings,  was  the  fact 
that  many  highly  placed  corporate  ex- 
ecutives can  and  do  wink  at  violations 
of  the  law  going  on  right  under  their 
noses,  or  make  sure  to  carefully  avoid 
having  any  direct  knowledge  of  activities 
of  their  immediate  subordinates  which 


flagrantly  violate  the  law.  The  third 
biU  provides  a  long  step  toward  pre- 
venting such  calculated  ignorance.  It 
amends  section  14  of  the  Clayton  Act 
to  require  that  a  corporate  director,  of- 
ficer, or  agent  who  knows,  or  has  reason 
to  believe,  that  any  of  the  penal  provi- 
sions of  the  antitrust  laws  are  being  vio- 
lated, or  are  about  to  be  violated,  stop  or 
prevent  such  violation.  If  he  does  not 
have  authority  to  stop  or  prevent  an 
antitrust  violation,  he  is  obliged  to  report 
it  to  a  corporate  official  who  has  such 
authority.  Failure  to  take  such  step.s 
is  deemed  by  the  bill  to  be  ratification 
of  the  violation  and  is  punishable  in  the 
same  way  as  ij'  the  director,  officer,  or 
agent  had  authorized,  ordered,  or  done 
the  violation  in  question. 

Moreover,  this  bill  brings  the  penalties 
under  section  14  in  line  with  tho.se  of  sec- 
tions 1,  2,  and  3  of  the  Sherman  Act.  In 
1955.  the  penalties  under  .sections  1,  2. 
and  3  of  the  Sherman  Act  were  increased 
to  S50.000.  but  !.he  penalty  under  section 
14  of  the  Clayton  Act  remained  at  $5,000. 
This  has  recently  been  the  subject  of 
vexing  and  unn  >cessary  litigation. 

The  final  bill  deals  with  the  problem  of 
identical  sealed  bids  on  Government  con- 
tracts. To  enable  the  Government  to 
better  protect  itself  against  collusive, 
anticompetitive  bidding,  this  bill  requires 
P'ederal  procurement  officers  to  obtain 
certificates  of  r.oncollusion  from  bidders 
who,  during  the  precedmg  2  years,  have 
quoted  prices  identical  to  those  of  then- 
competitors.  If  identical  prices  are  the 
result  of  bona  fide  competition,  such  a 
certificate  will  oe  no  more  onerous  than 
the  declaration  of  correctness  and  truth 
which  every  taxpayer  must  sign  in  pre- 
paring his  Federal  income  tax  return. 
If,  however,  identical  prices  are  the  re- 
sult of  agreement  by  competitors  in  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws,  these  cer- 
tificates will  permit  the  Government  to 
prosecute  not  only  under  the  Sherman 
Act,  but  under  the  false  statement  pro- 
vision of  title  18  as  well. 

I  strenuously  urge  the  prompt  adoption 
of  these  bills.  Together,  they  constitute 
a  far  more  effeecive  weapon  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  and  of  pres- 
ervation of  our  competitive,  free  enter- 
prise economy. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION   .AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  all  subcom- 
mittees thereof  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKP:r.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

IRoU  No   111] 

Alger  Hebert  Raina 

Adair  Kearnsi  Rlley 

Buckley  Kilburn  Rivers.  S.C. 

Cannon  Kluczyn.skl  Roberts 

Dawson  McCulIoch  Shelley 

Deiuon  MoeUer  Thompson,  La. 

Fogarty  Peterson  Tupper 

Gray  Powell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  408 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceeding's under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMIS- 
SION.  1962 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  7576)  to  authorize 
appropriation.s  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commis.^ion  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 
Accordinuly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  tlie  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  7576,  with 
Mr  SisK  in  tlie  chair. 

Tlie  CUi  k  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELDl  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
i  Mr  Van  Zandt  I  will  be  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

The  Chair  recoRnizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  HoliheldI. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  2  hours  of 
general  debate  and  following  that,  of 
course,  will  be  the  amendment  period. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  will  be  only  one 
amendment  offered  becau.se  the  commit- 
tee is  in  harmony  with  every  item  in  the 
bill  with  the  exception  of  one  item.  The 
debate,  therefore.  I  assume,  will  be  most- 
ly on  the  one  item,  and  the  issue  i.s 
whether  the  Government  shall  finance 
generating  facihties  to  utilize  heat  which 
will  be  a  byproduct  of  a  reactor  pro- 
ducing Plutonium  weapon  material.  Our 
bill  today  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssion  for  the 
fuscal  year  of  1962.  In  form  the  bill  is 
similar  to  the  AEC  authorization  bills 
reported  out  of  the  Joint  Committee  dur- 
ing the  past  5  fiscal  years. 

Section  101  of  the  bill  authorizes  $226.- 
440.000— a  total  of  40  new  construction 
projects.  This  .sum  is  81,140.000  less 
than  the  5227.580,000  which  the  AEC  had 
requested  in  its  proposed  bill.  It  also 
may  be  compared  with  the  average 
amount  authorized  for  AEC  construc- 
tion projects  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years, 
which  is  about  $258,400,000.  This  is 
broken  down  into  several  different  types 
of  authorizations. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  v.ill  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  I  am  going  to 
make  a  very  short  statement;  I  am  going 
to  try  to  summarize.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  a  long,  dry  statement  full  of  statis- 
tics, but  will  be  very  short.  Those  who 
wish  the  full  detail.'  will  find  them  ade- 
quately set  forth  in  the  committee's  re- 
port. If  you  will  give  me  your  attention 
I  can  make  this  summary  in  5  or  6  min- 
utes. 

One  .section  of  tlie  bill  refers  to  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials,  and  $114,725,000 
is  provided  for  that.    This  is  for  weapons. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  provides 
$14,500,000  for  manufacture  and  fabri- 
cation of  these  materials. 

Then  the  third  section  is  the  reactor 
development,  and  carries  an  item  of  $33,- 
375,000.  This  goes  into  various  phases, 
much  of  it  is  for  assistance  in  research 
and  development  fcr  private  utility  com- 
panies who  are  building  nuclear  reac- 
tors. This  money  goes  into  that  pha.se 
of  the  work. 

Then  there  is  an  item  of  $21,440,000 
for  physical  resea:ch — all  branches  of 
physical  research  which  have  to  do  with 
the  utilization  of  'he  nuclear  material. 

There  is  an  item  of  $4,960,000  in  the 
bill  for  biology  and  medicine.  We  are 
using  radioactive  isotopes  and  other 
forms  of  radioactive  material  in  the  field 
of  diagnosis  and  in  the  field  of  treatment 
of  disea.se,  and  we  have  .some  very 
promising  results  that  we  believe  will  oc- 
cur from  such  treatment.  In  fact  re- 
sults have  already  occurred  in  some 
instances. 

Then  there  is  $2,930,000  for  commu- 
nity facilities.  Tnis  for  asc  in  those 
isolated  communiiies  where  there  are 
certain  types  of  community  facilities 
necessary  to  be  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment, where  pri\ate  industry  cannot 
do  the  job. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  elimi- 
nated one  item  o;'  over  $2  million  be- 
cause in  one  installation  we  did  gel  a 
private  industrial  concern  to  go  in  and 
build  houses  in  one  of  these  installations 
at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex. 

In  another  section  of  the  bill  we  have 
a  total  rescission  .n  the  bill  of  previous 
authorizations  of  S;19.027.000.  The  com- 
mittee has  found  that  we  can  cancel 
the.se  items. 

There  are  two  major  items  in  the  bill 
in  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned. 
One  item  is  a  2-m.le-long  linear  acceler- 
ator. You  will  s?e  on  page  12  of  the 
report  a  descriptiijn  of  a  linear  acceler- 
ator. I  can  only  .iay  to  you  in  la^Tnans 
terms  that  this  is  a  device  for  the  fur- 
ther exploration  of  matter.  It  has  been 
asked  for  by  the  scientists  of  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  world.  It  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  previous  administration; 
it  has  been  studie^d  by  our  committee  for 
3  years.  Due  to  the  fact  that  we  did 
study  this  problem  we  have  saved  many 
millions  of  dollais  by  suggesting  better 
methods  of  building  this  accelerator. 

You  ask,  why  si  ould  we  have  this  kind 
of  accelerator  when  you  have  other  types 
of  accelerators?  I  will  say  in  answer 
that  this  is  a  different  kind  of  acceler- 
ator than  the  ones  we  have. 

You  may  ask,  'vhat  is  the  particular 
application  of  the  information  we  will 


derive  from  this  particular  type  of  ac- 
celerator? And  I  would  remind  you  of 
our  early  efforts  to  split  the  atom  and 
building  accelerators  in  which  we  could 
bombard  small  particles  of  matter  invisi- 
ble to  the  human  eye.  In  doing  this  we 
learned  to  split  the  atom,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  learning  to  split  the  atom  we 
were  able  to  develop  a  wide  category  of 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons  on 
which  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the 
free  world  depend. 

We  want  to  go  further  into  the  ex- 
ploration of  matter,  and  it  takes  this 
giant  machine  to  do  that.  As  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  committee;  there  is  no  ob.ection 
in  the  scientific  world.  There  is  great 
enthusiasm  for  us  to  go  ahead  and  ex- 
plore further  some  of  the  properties  of 
matter  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
explore  with  existing  scientific  machines. 

What  will  be  the  practical  result?  I 
can  no  more  tell  you  that  than  I  could 
have  told  you  what  they  would  do  with 
the  atom  once  they  split  the  atom.  Now 
we  use  it  for  the  protection  of  llie  free 
world  in  weapons  and  we  use  the  heat 
which  comes  from  the  splitting  of  the 
atom  in  reactors  for  the  generation  of 
electricity. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  largest 
item,  an  item  of  $95  million.  I  want  you 
to  listen  carefully  because  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  spread 
about  this  particular  item.  The  private 
electric  utilities  have  declared  an  all-out 
war  on  this  particular  item.  They  have 
claimed  it  will  lead  to  the  socialization 
of  the  power  industry.  They  have 
claimed  that  it  will  replace  coal.  They 
have  made  many  claims.  Most  of  the 
claims  which  they  have  made  are  false, 
and  it  will  be  demonstrated.  I  think  dur- 
ing tlie  debate,  that  they  are  false. 

The  issue  is  not  socialization  of  the 
power  industry.  The  issue  is  not  replac- 
ing coal,  becau.se  this  is  in  an  area  that 
does  not  use  coal  for  the  generation  of 
electricity.  This  area  uses  hydroelectric 
falling  water  power,  and  it  uses  oil.  and 
in  some  instances,  gas.  There  are  no 
appreciable  coal  fields  in  the  area.  There 
is  only  one  small  mine  that  employs  110 
miners  working  in  that  mine.  The  ma- 
jority of  that  coal  is  bought  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  use  not 
for  generating  electricity  but  for  use  in 
heating  space  in  buildings  and  for  chemi- 
cal processing  and  small  amounts  for 
experiments  with  radioactivity  in  rela- 
tion to  coal.  We  are  trying  to  find  out 
some  of  the  reasons  why  they  have 
trouble  in  the  coal  industry,  we  are  try- 
ing to  bring  about  some  processes  which 
will  solve  the  problem  in  the  coal  areas. 
Again,  I  say  that  coal  is  not  used  in  this 
area  of  the  country  for  the  generation 
of  power. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  whole  field  of 
coal.  The  biggest  purchaser  of  coal  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  In  the  TVA  area,  Paducah. 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  Authority  group  at 
Portsmouth,  AEC  buys  20  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year  for  use  in  the  atomic  en- 
ergy plants.  They  are  one  of  the  biggest 
coal  buyers  in  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  friends 
from  the  coal  fields  we,  through  the  AEC, 
are  using  more  coal  for  electric  energy, 
for  producing  special  nuclear  materials, 
than  any  other  one  entity  in  the  United 
States. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  this  reactor 
which  is  being  built  and  will  be  finished 
by  1962  at  a  cost  of  $145  miUion  has 
already  been  authorized  and  funded  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  in  the  process  of 
being  built;  it  will  be  finished  in  1962. 
So  nothing  you  do  here  today  is  going 
to  affect  that.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  plutoniimi  to  be  used  in 
weapons.  But  there  is  a  byproduct, 
heat,  as  the  result  of  this  fissioning  of 
the  atom.  In  the  production  of  Pluto- 
nium there  is  a  tremendous  supply  of 
heat  which  comes  out  of  the  process. 
You  can  blow  the  heat  into  the  air,  you 
can  turn  it  into  the  Columbia  River  and 
heat  the  Columbia  River,  or  you  can 
run  It  through  a  generator  and  produce 
between  700,000  and  800.000-kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity. 

That  is  practically  twice  the  amount 
of  energy  that  is  produced  by  the 
Bonneville  Dam,  Yes,  this  electricity 
will  be  turned  into  the  Bonneville  grid. 
To  begin  with,  even  before  the  reactor 
is  finished,  before  the  facilities  are  fin- 
ished, starting  next  year,  we  will  be  able 
to  sell  400.000  kilowatts  of  electricity 
from  the  Bonneville  grid  which  now 
goes  over  the  dam  in  waste  water  be- 
cause it  is  not  firm  power. 

Now,  who  uses  this  power  in  the 
Bonneville  system?  Is  it  used  by  pri- 
vate utilities,  or  is  it  used  by  public 
bodies?  From  53  to  55  percent  of  the 
present  power  generated  by  the  Bonne- 
ville Dam  goes  into  private  utility  dis- 
tribution systems  and  private  industries, 
.so  more  than  half  of  it  goes  into  the  pri- 
vate utility  systems  today  at  a  very  cheap 
price.  And,  who  profits  by  it?  The  Gov- 
ernment profits  by  it  because  it  gets  a  re- 
turn from  it.  The  private  utilitic^s  profit 
by  it  because  they  participate  in  the  dis- 
tribution. The  consumers  profit  because 
they  get  electricity  from  this  hydroelec- 
tric power  at  reduced  rates.  Forty-three 
percent  of  the  present  Bonneville  power 
takes  care  of  the  public  bodies  in  the 
area,  the  co-ops  and  the  municipalities. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
pattern  will  change.  There  is  evidence 
in  our  hearings  by  Mr.  Luce,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bonneville  system, 
that  100  percent  of  this  power  from  the 
NPR  will  go  to  private  utilities  and 
private  industry.  Now,  if  an  addi- 
tional city  up  there  wants  it.  of  course, 
it  has  a  light  to  it.  but  they  are  satis- 
fied now.  So.  the  expectation  is  that 
this  power  will  go  to  private  utilities 
and  private  industi-y. 

So,  why  are  the  private  utilities  object- 
ing? Why  are  they  buttonholing  every 
Member  of  Congress?  They  are  taking 
a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  that  they 
do  not  want  to  see  this  heat  used:  they 
want  to  see  it  wasted.  Now.  if  you  want 
an  economy  vote,  here  is  an  economy 
vote.  Every  dollar  of  this  $95  million, 
according  to  the  studies  we  have,  will 
be  paid  back  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
paid  back  with  interest,  and  in  addition 
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a  profit  will  accrue  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  because  the  money 
will  be  returned  into  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  probably  want 
later  to  utilize  these  charts,  which  we 
have  up  here  on  the  floor  but  I  think  I 
have  used  up  about  the  time  that  I  ex- 
pected to  use  up  now,  and  I  want  to 
reserve  the  rest  of  my  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  demonstrate  to  this 
House  that  we  have  good  answers  for 
any  arguments  which  will  be  made  by 
my  friends  on  the  opposition. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
a  description  of  the  other  sections  of 
the  biU. 

As  in  previous  authorization  bills  sec- 
tions 102  through  106  of  the  bill  contain 
standard  provisions.  Section  107  con- 
tains amendments  to  previous  authori- 
zation bills,  which  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed. 

Section  108  of  the  bill  rescinds  certain 
previously  authorized  projects  which  no 
longer  are  considered  necessary  by  the 
Commission  or  the  Joint  Committee. 
Eight  projects  authorized  in  prior  years 
amounting  to  $19,027,000  will  be  re- 
scinded except  for  funds  already  obli- 
gated. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
recommended  an  additional  rescission 
which  was  not  included  in  the  bill  by  the 
committee.  It  is  project  57-c-l.  aircraft 
nuclear  propulsion  ground  test  plant  in 
Idaho  which  authorizes  $55  million  for 
facilities  to  handle  full-power  testing  of 
the  indirect  cycle  nuclear  aircraft  engine 
system.  Although  the  overall  nuclear 
aircraft  project  has  been  canceled  and 
the  $55  million  has  not  been  appropri- 
ated, the  committee  is  unanimous  in  its 
belief  that  authorization  for  this  proj- 
ect should  remain  in  the  event  the  ad- 
ministration subsequently  decides  to  re- 
institute  the  program. 

Section  109,  as  in  previous  years,  per- 
tains to  the  cooperative  p>o\ver  reactor 
demonstration  program.  Subsection  (a) 
extends  for  an  additional  year,  until 
June  30,  1962,  the  date  for  approving 
proposals  under  the  third-round  power 
reactor  demonstration  program  which 
previously  had  expired  June  30,  1961. 
Subsection  (b>  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $7  million  and  the  waiver  of  an  ad- 
ditional $5  million  of  the  Commission's 
use  charge  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  power  reactor  demonstration 
program.  Subsection  (b>  also  permits 
the  use  of  amounts  not  to  exceed  $7  mil- 
lion of  authorized  funds  for  research 
and  development  assistance  in  support 
of  unsolicited  proposals  from  the  utility 
industries.  A  total  of  $27  million  will 
thus  be  available  for  this  purpose.  Sub- 
section (c)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  enter  into  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  Dairyland  Power  Cooperative 
and  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.  for  construction  of  a  50-electrical- 
megawatt  boiling-water  reactor,  desig- 
nated as  the  La  Crosse  boiling-water 
reactor  under  the  Commissions  second 
round. 

Section  110  pertains  to  the  disposition 
of  electrical  energy  to  be  produced 
through  the  addition  of  electric  gener- 
ating facilities  at  the  new  production 
reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  which  fa- 
cilities are  set  forth  as  a  line  item  in  the 


bill — project  62-a-6.  This  project, 
which  would  make  it  isossible  to  utilize 
approximately  11  miUion  pounds  of 
steam  per  hour  coming  from  the  cool- 
ing system  of  the  reactor  which  other- 
wise would  be  wasted,  is  the  only  line 
item  in  the  bill  which  did  not  receive  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  committee 
and  is  the  subject  of  separate  views  by 
five  members  of  the  committee.  Under 
section  110.  the  electric  energy  to  be 
produced  will  be  delivered  to  tlie  St^c- 
retai-y  of  the  Interior  who.  in  turn,  shall 
dispose  of  the  energy  in  accordance  with 
section  44  of  the  preference  clause  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  The  committee  .specifif  d  dis- 
position of  the  energy  to  be  governed  by 
section  44  in  order  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  operating  through  the 
Bonneville  Pov.cr  Administration  would 
not  be  required  to  include  a  5-year  pull- 
back  provision  in  contracts  with  pri- 
vately owned  utilities.  Tlie  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  under  the  Bonne- 
ville Act  in  contracting  for  the  sale  of 
power  to  privately  owned  utilities,  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  include  a  5-year  pull- 
back  provision  in  such  contract3. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  from  the 
administrator  of  the  BPA,  it  i.s  the  com- 
mittee's understanding  and  expectation 
that  in  the  disposition  of  electric  energy 
from  the  NPR  under  section  44  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  whicli  contains  no 
pullback  provision  that  Bonneville^  wiU 
have  authority  to  market  the  pc.ver  to 
nonpreferred  customers  under  firm  con- 
tracts of  approximately  10-year  periods. 
Section  110  of  this  bill  further  provides 
that  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  jointly  determine  the 
allocation  of  cost  to  the  production  of 
the  electric  energy  and  that  in  the  event 
of  disagreement,  the  President  shall 
make  the  determination  Costs  .^o  allo- 
cated will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
from  revenue  obtained  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  the  sale  of  the  elec- 
tricity marketed  through  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  chanrres 
from  the  bill  originally  proposed  by  the 
AEC.  The  committee  eliminated  three 
new  construction  line  items  fioni  s'^ction 
101  totaling  $3,640,000. 

The  first  item  was  $2,790,000  to  con- 
struct private  homes  at  White  Rock,  Los 
Alamos.  N.  Mex.  The  committee  elimi- 
nated the  project  which  would  have  au- 
thorized appropriation  of  Government 
funds  for  construction  of  100  private 
dwellings  wh^n  it  received  information 
that  a  private  builder  was  willing  to 
use  private  funds  to  construct  these 
needed  homes.  The  committee  was 
pleased  that  private  investment  is  to  be 
made  available  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  Government  financing. 

The  second  item  eliminated  was 
$300,000  for  community  support  facil- 
ities to  provide  certain  municipal  fa- 
cilities for  private  housing  development 
at  White  Rock,  N.  Mex.  The.se  facilities 
were  provided  for  through  H.R.  7209 
separately  reported  out  by  the  Joint 
Committee  and  enacted  as  Public  Law 
87-52  to  permit  the  use  of  currently 
available  funds. 

The  third  item  eliminated  by  the 
committee  was  $550,000  for  construction 


of  a  chemical  laboratory  in  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  for  the  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty 
Commission.  It  was  deleted  on  the  basis 
of  testimony  that  the  AEC  was  able  to 
continue  to  lease  the  necessary  facili- 
ties. 

In  addition  the  committee  added 'three 
projects  to  the  bill  which  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  Uie  Commission  but  had 
not  been  included  in  the  budget  for  a 
total  of  $2,500,000.  This  compares  with 
llie  $3,640,000  which  was  the  total  of  the 
three  projects  deleted  by  the  committee. 
Tiie  added  projects  are: 

First.  Project  G2-g-5,  a  physics  build- 
ing at  the  University  of  Chicago,  $800,- 
000.  This  building  will  be  part  of  the 
Fnrico  Fermi  Institute  for  Nuclear 
Studies  and  is  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
vide additional  area  for  experimental 
work  connected  with  the  zero  gradient 
synchrotron  at  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory due  to  be  completed  in  1962.  as 
well  a.s  woik  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Second.  Project  62-i-3,  controlled  en- 
vironmental laboratory,  Brookhaven  Na-  ^ 
tional  Laboratory,  $1  million.  This  will 
be  a  three-story  building  to  house  chem- 
ical and  biological  laboratories  for  radio- 
botany  research. 

Third.  Project  62-i-4,  animal  bio- 
radiological  laboratory,  Lawrence  Radi- 
ation Laboratory,  $700,000.  This  will 
give  the  laboratory  needed  space  and 
room  for  studies  of  long-term  radiation 
effects  on  animals  and  simulated  space 
biology  radiation  effeets. 

My  colleague.  Mel  PracE,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Research. 
Development,  and  Radiation,  will  dis- 
cuss in  more  detail  the  basis  for  the  com- 
mittee's addition  of  these  three  projects 
and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them. 
He  will  also  discuss  the  importance  of 
project  61-f-7  whereby  construction  of  a 
2-mile  linear  accelerator  at  Stanford 
University  at  a  cost  of  $114  millidn  is 
authorized. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yi'-ld  mv.^elf  15  mlnntr.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  for 
consideration  H.R.  7576,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlrman  from  California.  Representative 
Hoi.;fiei.d.  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
niiitoe  on  Atomic  Knergy,  has  wisely 
and  dilii'ently  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings to  explore  all  the  pertinent  consid- 
eration.^ of  the  items  covered  in  this  bill. 
I  think  that  such  action  by  my  very  able 
friend  and  colleague  from  California  has 
resulted  in  a  bill  the  enactment  of  which 
will  generally  enhance  our  Nation's 
leadership  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

I  have  but  one  exception  to  make  to 
this  bill  and  I  should  like  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  my  allotted  time  to  voice 
my  objection  to  this  one  particular 
item. 

I  am  oppo.sod  to  the  authorization  of 
$95  million  for  the  addition  of  electric 
generating  facilities  for  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor  at  Hanford.  Wash.,  as 
spelled  out  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  project 
No.  62-a-6.  lines  12  to  14.  inclusive. 

Advocates  of  this  project  claim  that 
the  addition  of  these  generating  facil- 
ities  IS   economically   justified,    that   it 
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would  make  a  contribution  to  national 
defense  that  it  would  increase  our  inter- 
national prestige,  that  it  will  advance 
nuclear  power  technology,  and  that  it  is 
needed  to  supply  the  future  power  re- 
quirements of  the  Northwest. 

All  of  these  claims  can  easily  be  shat- 
ti-:('d  by  a  look  at  the  facts. 

While  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  my 
rebuttal  of  these  claims.  I  should  like 
first  to  bring  to  your  attention  something 
that  is  more  fundamental  in  this  con- 
sideration of  the  Hanford  stcamplant 
and,  in  my  opinion,  transcends  eco- 
nomics, iiiternational  prestige  and 
knowledge  of   nuclear  technology. 

In  essence  the  Hanford  steamplant 
presents  to  this  Congre.^s  a  crucial  ques- 
tion of  national  policy. 

This  question  can  be  stated  as  follows : 

.Should  the  AEC  take  lUs  place  alongside 
the  Dcp:.rin)eni  of  Iiite.-ior  and  TVA  as  a 
major  prfxli'.'^er  ol  guvcrnmenl-gcnerated 
electric  power ^ 

Or  in  plain  word.s — should  we  put  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  m  the  power 
businesi>? 

I  think  we  would  be  remiss  in  our  re- 
sponsibilities it  we  were  to  pass  on  the 
authorization  of  fund.s  for  the  Hanford 
steamplant  without  considering  this 
fundamental  point. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  instal- 
lation and  operation  of  nearly  800,000 
kilowatts  of  electric  generating  capacity 
puts  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
the  power  business. 

By  any  standard  of  measure,  nearly 
800,000  kilowatts  of  electric  energy  is  a 
very  sizable  amount  of  generating  capac- 
ity. 

It  will  be  the  largest  bloc  of  power 
produced  from  one  heat  source  in  this 
country,  and  probably  the  world. 

Its  turbines  \m11  be  among  the  largest; 
but  I  might  also  point  out — the  most 
ob.solete  in  the  country. 

The  capacity  of  this  plant,  if  it  is 
built,  will  be  larger  than  the  system 
capacity  of  many  lair  size  utility  com- 
panies. 

Because  the  plant  is  expected  to  be 
utilized  over  three-quarters  of  its  esti- 
mated lifetime  for  the  production  of 
power — not  plutonium — the  power  thus 
produced  cannot  be  considered  incidental 
either  to  the  production  of  plutonium  or 
the  functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Whether  it  is  intended  or 
not.  let  me  mention  again  that  the  Han- 
ford stcamplant  will  put  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commis-sion  in  tlic  power  business — 
and  in  a  very  big  way. 

If  this  is  the  case.  Congress  must  ask 
itself  this  question:  Should  another  gov- 
ernmental agency  go  into  the  business 
of  producing  power? 

We  should  ask  these  questions: 

First.  Does  Congress  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  the  power-producing  business? 

Second.  Is  it  wise  to  give  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  additional  responsi- 
bilities of  this  nature? 

Third.  Will  additional  governmental 
expansion  into  business  result  in  the 
most  prudent  use  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sources? 

These  are  the  questions  we  must  ask 
ourselves    and    answer    before    we    can 


logically  resolve  the  question  of  whether 
generating  facilities  should  or  should  not 
be  added  to  the  new  production  reactor 
at  Hanford.  Wash. 

I  .should  like  to  give  you  my  aaswers 
to  these  questions. 

But  before  doing  so.  I  want  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  present  functions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  because  of 
their  bearing  on  the  points  in  question. 

In  addition  to  its  regulatory,  licensing, 
and  atomic  weapons  responsibilities,  the 
Commission  is  directed  to  exercise  its 
powers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
the  continued  conduct  of  research  and 
development  activities  in  the  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy. 

In  discharging  its  responsibilities  in 
the  research  and  development  field,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  acted 
wisely,  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  this 
Conpress  has  a.ssisted  it  by  enacting 
piudent  legislation  of  the  general  type 
we  are  considering  today 

The  result  is  we  are  proud  that  the 
United  States  leads  the  world  in  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  nuclear  power  technology. 

In  addition,  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  our  Nations  diversified  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  of 
many  nuclear  power  reactor  types  has 
put  us  on  the  threshold  of  economically 
competitive  nuclear  power.  Frankly,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  role  of  sup- 
porting, coordinating,  and  conducting 
research  and  development  is  the  major 
reason  why  we  can  make  this  claim. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  addition,  if  the 
Atomic  Eneri-'y  Commission  should  take 
on  an  electric  utility  responsibihty,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  that 
this  basic  and  important  research  and 
development  functions  of  the  Atomic 
Enerfjy  Commission  will  be  adversely 
affected. 

Let  me  ask  these  questions: 

First.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  Atomic 
Enerpy  Commission  perform  this  utility 
function? 

Second.  Is  the  electric  power  situation 
in  our  country  in  such  a-  predicament 
that  the  Government  must  give  it  a  help- 
ing hand? 

The  answer,  of  course,  to  these  ques- 
tions is  a  resounding  "No." 

Throughout  war  and  peace  our  electric 
utility  industry  has  met  the  demands 
placed  upon  it. 

We  have  more  electric  power  capacity 
than  the  combined  capacity  of  the  next 
five  nations.  We  have  three  times  the 
electric  power  capacity  of  Russia. 

Therefore.  I  ask  in  all  sincerity —  In 
view  of  these  accomplishments — is  fur- 
ther expansion  of  Government  into  the 
power  business  necessary?" 

Many  of  you  may  not  be  in  sympathy 
with  this  appraisal  of  the  proper  role  of 
Government  in  regard  to  the  production 
of  electric  power. 

But  regardless  of  your  ideological  be- 
liefs concerning  the  power  business,  you 
must  consider  the  prudence  of  making 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  another 
governmental  power  agency. 

I  for  one  think  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  have  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
assume  additional  responsibilities  that 
are  not  in  keeping  with  its  main  func- 


tion and  most  significant  contribution  to 
our  economy. 

Such  a  course  of  action  would  dilute  its 
research  and  development  activities. 

Even  if  it  were  considered  necessary  to 
expand  governmental  activities  in  the 
power  business,  why  do  it  through  tlie 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  an  agency 
dedicated  to  nuclear  research  and  de- 
velopment'' 

Mr.  Chairman,  wc  cannot  hope  to  have 
the  Commission  conimue  its  valuable 
research  and  development  work  if  it  also 
must  run  a  power  system. 

We  cannot  expect  the  Atomic  Enertiv 
Commission  to  run  a  power  sysu?m  and 
also  sene  as  our  Nations  legulatory 
agency  for  the  nuclear  power  industry. 

In  addition,  the  present  nuclear  po\\er 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  slated  m 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  is  that 
"the  development,  use,  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to 
strengthen  free  competition  in  private 
enterprise." 

Certainly  the  governmental  operation 
of  a  nearly  800.000-kilowatt  nuclear  pow- 
en^lant  is  not.  in  conformity  with  this 
policy. 

If  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  change  this 
policy,  it  should  fully  debate  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  such  a 
change  and  then  make  its  decision. 

Authorization  of  the  Hanford  steam- 
plant will  circumvent  such  a  debate  and 
tl  us  establish  a  precedent  which,  re- 
gardless of  the  mterest  of  Congress,  will 
chang'C  our  Nation's  nuclear  power 
policy. 

Frankly,  do  we  want  to  take  such  a 
course  of  action? 

In  any  consideration  of  putting  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  into  the 
power  business,  we  also  must  consider 
the  otiier  ways  in  which  such  expendi- 
tures of  taxpayers"  money  could  be  used. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. Representative  Hosmer.  solicited 
the  advice  of  nuclear  experts  m  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  this  point. 

The  majority  of  these  experts  stated 
that  no  substantial  contribution  to  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  technology  would  b^ 
made  by  adding  generating  facilities  to 
the  Hanford  reactor. 

About  85  percent  of  these  experts  felt 
that  nuclear  power  technology  could  be 
better  advanced  by  spending  the  $95 
million  on  other  projects. 

Many  felt  that  even  a  smaller  expendi- 
ture could  make  a  bigger  contribution  to 
nuclear  power  technology  if  it  were  spent 
on  basic  research  rather  than  on  the 
construction  of  low-pressure  generating 
facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
pomted  out  to  the  House  the  inconsist- 
ency of  authorizmg  $400  million  for 
loans  and  grants  to  revitalize  depressed 
areas  and  then  spending  $95  million  to 
subsidize  power  and  lure  industry  away 
from  areas  in  need  of  additional  employ- 
ment opportmiities. 

The  expenditure  of  $95  million  being 
sought  today  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
unwise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  told  by 
our  President  of  the  great  needs  for 
strengthening  our  national  defenses, 
the  importance  of  accelerating  our  con- 
quest of  space,  and  the  contributions  we 
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must  make  to  the  security  and  well-being 
of  friendly  foreign  nations. 

These  legitimate  functions  of  govern- 
ment require  large  expenditures  of  tax- 
payers' money. 

Why  then  must  we  add  to  this  burden 
by  taking  the  first  step  of  putting  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the  power 
business  with  an  expenditure  of  $95  mil- 
lion? 

Perhaps  some  of  you  might  feel  that 
I  am  viewing  this  out  of  perspective,  and 
that  I  have  pinpointed  one  isolated,  spe- 
cial case  in  which  AEC  produces  inci- 
dental electric  power  which  should  not 
be  cause  for  concern. 
"*As  I  have  stated,  the  production  of  a 
nearly  800,000-kilowatt  bloc  of  power 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  considered  as  incidental. 
Even  if  this  block  of  power  were  inci- 
dental or  insignificant  in  quantity,  such 
an  approach  can  establish  a  very  dan- 
gerous precedent. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  start  of 
a  river  basin  authority  where  hydroelec- 
tric power  was  to  be  sold  incidental  to 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  Authority, 
namely,  flood  control  and  navigation. 

Today,  this  Authority  has  the  largest 
power  system  in  our  country  and,  while 
hydroelectric  power  is  still  incidental,  it 
is  now  incidental  to  the  tremendous 
thermal  electric  installations  this  Au- 
thority has  built. 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  operations  of  this  governmental 
agency,  which  I  know  you  all  recognize 
as  TVA,  you  must  agree  that  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  is  now  "incidental"  to 
its  main  function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  assurance  do  we 
have  that  Hanford  steam  plant  will  not 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  AEC  that 
hydropower  had  on  TVA? 

What  assurance  do  we  have  that  Han- 
ford will  not  be  the  precedent  on  which  a 
Federal  nuclear  power  system  will  be 
built? 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  makes  it  clear  that  Congress 
did  not  endorse  a  power  utility  responsi- 
bility for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Senator  Hickenlooper  of  Iowa,  who 
was  then  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  said  in  dis- 
cussion on  the  passage  of  this  act  that, 
"the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  not 
primarily  an  operating  agency;  it  is  a  re- 
search and  development  agency."  Yet 
today  we  are  considering  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  nearly  800.000  kilowatt  power- 
plant  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. In  this  connection,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  true  role  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  have  if  we  au- 
thorize it  to  operate  a  plant  of  this 
capacity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding,  I  would 
just  like  to  briefly  comment  on  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  those  advocating  the 
Hanford  steamplant. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the  ma- 
jority of  nuclear  experts  who  were  asked 
to  comment  saw  no  technological  con- 
tribution with  the  addition  of  generating 
facilities  to  the  Hanford  reactor  which 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  assertion 
made  by  those  who  favor  the  Hanford 
steamplant. 


Utility  engineers  have  stated  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  industry  should  seek 
experience  in  the  manufacture  and  oper- 
ation of  turbines  that  utilize  the  low- 
quality,  low-temperature,  low-pre.ssure 
and  inferior  saturated  steam  of  the  Han- 
ford reactor. 

Volumes  have  been  written  in  an  at- 
tempt to  justify  this  project  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  weakne.ss  of 
these  studies  is  not  possible  here,  but  I 
should  like  to  quote  ju.st  one  short  sen- 
tence from  the  testimony  qiven  by  one 
of  the  key  experts  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 

This  expert  said  in  part: 

The  addition  of  generating  facllltlps  to 
new  production  reactors  may  appear  ecn- 
nomically  justified  on  some  set  of  assump- 
tions and  might  be  Judged  questionable  on 

othrrs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  this  is  not  a 
reas.surins  .-tatement  when  an  expendi- 
ture of  $95  million  is  involved. 

International  prestiae.  a  very  eva.sive 
commodity  at  best,  is  offered  as  still  an- 
other reason  for  converMon  at  Hanfoicl. 
I  -cannot  see  this  as  a  compcllins  ar'-TU- 
ment  when  one  considers  the  steam  tech- 
nology that  would  be  used. 

The  utility  industry — ages  ago — uti- 
lized the  low-pressure,  saturated  steam 
such  as  Hanford  will  use  and,  frankly, 
tliis  cannot  possibly  add  to  our  prestige. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  a  dual-pur- 
pose reactor  will  be  a  .'^iirniflrant  factor 
in  naUonal  defense  considerations. 

With  electric  generating  facilities  the 
Hanford  reactor,  so  the  reasoning  Roes, 
would  allow  flexibility  in  adjusting  oper- 
ations of  the  Plutonium  production  le- 
actors  to  any  future  chan-es  in  the  field 
of  international  agreements  on  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  addition,  the  proponents  of  Hanford 
point  out,  Russia  has  dual-purpose  pi  :- 
tonium  production  reactors  and  if  we 
do  not.  v;e  will  be  at  a  strategic  disad- 
vantage. 

Such  reasons  are  based  on  two  assump- 
tions: 

First.  That  nuclear  d;.-sarmament  is 
not  only  possible  but  imminent;  and 

Second.  Any  such  possible  nuclear  dis- 
armament agreement  would  pci-mit  the 
operation  of  dual-purpose  reacto;  s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  all  hope  and 
pray  that  nuclear  weapons  disarmamtiit 
is  possible  and  will  continue  to  work  for 
it,  we  would  have  to  be  extremely  opti- 
mistic to  believe  that  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  is  imminent  at  this  time  in  view 
of  the  record  at  Geneva. 

We  would  Ikewise  have  to  be  extremely 
optimistic  to  assume  that  any  nation 
suspicious  of  our  intent  would  permit  us 
to  operate  a  dual-purpose  reactor,  under 
a  disarmament  agreement,  that  admit- 
tedly can  be  swiftly  converted  to  weap- 
ons-grade Plutonium  production. 

We  have  heard  also  in  testimony  yiven 
by  Mr.  Luce,  Administrator  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  that  BPA 
will  have  sufficient  hydropower  to  serve 
the  needs  of  its  preference  customers  for 
the  next  decade  and  that  the  power 
from  the  Hanford  steamplant  is  needed 
to  supply  power  requirements  of  nonpref - 
erence  customers  in  the  area. 


And  yet  we  have  not  heard  the  non- 
preference  customers  In  the  Northwest 
speak  out  in  favor  of  Hanford,  Appar- 
ently they  believe  they  are  capable  of 
meeting  their  own  future  power  require- 
ments. In  this  connection  the  taxpayers 
vould  be  pleased  if  they  did. 

Incidentally,  the  19G0  annual  rcj^ort  of 
the  BPA  stated  that  for  the  first  lime  ;n 
nearly  15  years  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  found  itself  in  a  period 
of  surplus  power  instead  of  power 
.scarcity.  As  a  challenge  to  the  1960 
report,  advocates  of  tlic  Hanford  giii- 
erating  facilities  argue  that  a  deficit  of 
firm  power  is  estimated  to  occur  in  a  f'-w 
years  unless  the  Hanford  electrical  f.i- 
cilities  are  added.  The  deficiency  esti- 
mate, mcidintally.  is  117,000  kilowatts 
of  firm  power  in  1965-66  if  stream- 
flows  get  below  certain  critical  water- 
tlov/  levels  in  that  particular  year.  This 
is  to  be  comi^ared  with  a  firm  generating 
rapacity  now  available  of  approximately 
5  million  kilowatts  in  the  Pacific  Norti;- 
west.  The  probability  of  this  small 
siiorta'^^e  ever  occurring,  of  course,  is  ex- 
tremely low. 

Even  if  one  give.*;  credence  to  these  es- 
timates, there  is  no  rea.snn  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  step  in  to  build  power  facili- 
ties since  utilities  in  the  Northwest  are 
building  or  seeking  to  build  hydroelec- 
tric plants  to  meet  all  foreseeable  de- 
mands. Further,  there  will.  In  1965-66, 
be  surplus  power  in  the  east  group  of  the 
Nortiiwe.st  power  pool  which  can  be  made 
available  to  west  group  utilities  if  it  is 
needed.  This  situation  is  hardly  a  rec- 
ommendation for  the  expansion  of  jxjwer 
facilities.  Tluis  a  closer  look  at  the  main 
annimens  for  the  Hanford  generatnig 
facilities  leaves  some  unanswered  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  earlier  in 
this  speech,  something  more  basic  than 
ernnomics.  international  piestige.  and 
knowledjje  of  nuclear  technolo;-:y  is  at 
i.s.sue  before  this  Congress. 

And  that  is  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment should  expand  its  position  in  the 
electric  power  indu.stry  and  whether  or 
not  the  AEC  is  an  appropriate  agency  for 
such  an  expansion. 

In  all  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise 
to  put  AEC  in  the  power  business  side 
by  side  with  TVA  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Therefore,  I  have  ex- 
pre.Ksed  mv  reasons  for  this  and  I  urce 
that  the  Congress  con.-^idcr  the  basic 
IKjlicy  in  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  vote  to  authorize 
the  generating  facilities  at  Hanford.  we 
will  abdicate  our  position  in  this  matter. 
For  that  rea.son.  at  the  proper  time  it  is 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  from  the  bill,  project  No. 
62-a-6  on  page  2.  lines  12  to  14,  inclusive. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  ap- 
pioved. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  IS  a  good  deed  for  our  country  when 
we  can  save  our  Government  from  mak- 
in::  an  unnecessary  expenditure. 

That  is  why  I  will  support  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7576,  the  Atomic  Energy 
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Commission  authorization  bill.  The 
amendment  strikes  out  $95  million  which 
It  is  proposed  to  spend  for  installing 
electric  generating  facilities  in  the  new 
j)ioduction  reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  this 
a;nount.  or,  indeed,  any  amount,  for  the 
Ijurpose  specified. 

The  proponents  of  this  appropriation 
would  be  on  firmer  giound,  i>erhaps,  if 
the  proposed  electric  venerating  facil- 
ities were  desirmed  to  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  technology  of 
civilian  power.  The  addition  at  Hanford 
can  make  no  such  contribution 

In  New  Ensland.   the  resourcefulness 
of    our    taxpayint:    public    utilities    and 
their    scientists,    engineers,    and    tech- 
nologists has  Given  us  the  Yankee  Atomic 
powerplant  at  Rov  e.  Mas'^     Even  though 
the  proposed  plant   at  Hanford  is  .sup- 
posed  to   be   six  times   as   laree   as  the 
privately    owned,    publicy    used    atomic 
powerplant    at    Rowe.    it    is   striking   to 
note  that   the  Hanford  plant   would  be 
less   efficient    than   the  plant   at   Rowe, 
from  which  we  have  learned  much  al- 
leady    and    will    continue    to    learn    as 
things   go   along,   about   the   production 
of  nuclear  power  for  public  utility  u.ses 
The  power  that  could  be  produced  at 
the    plant    at    Hanford,    proposed    v.ith 
the  $95  million  authorization,  would  be 
enoueh  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  city  Si^ 
over   a   million   population.     It   is  more 
than   twice   as  much   as   even  the  pro- 
lected  power  requirements  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  plant  at  Hanford 
for  many  years  in  the  future.     There- 
fore, if  this  plant  is  built,  there  will  be 
power  to  sell,  or  to  waste,  produced  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Tliere  is  no  shortage  of  power  in  the 
Northwest  at  the  present  time  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industry.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  said  in  its  1960 
report : 

For  the  fir.=.t  time  in  nearly  15  yc.irf.  Bonne- 
viUe  Puwer  Administration  finds  itself  in  a 
period  of  surplus  power  instc.'d  of  poxer 
scarcity. 

And  for  the  future?     The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  says; 
The.'^e  projects — 

Hydroelectric  pro.iects  resulting  from 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty- 
together  with  those  existing  or  under  con- 
struction, a.^sure  the  Pacific  Northwest  rf 
power  to  meet  the  e<:timr.ted  normal  firm 
power  requirements  of  the  region  through 
1970. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  imminent  power 
sl'.ortaae  in  the  region.  Taxpaying  pub- 
lic utilities  in  the  Northwest  are  build- 
ing, or  seeking  authorization  to  build, 
hydroelectric  plants  which  will  meet  the 
pcwer  demands  of  that  area  for  at  least 
10  years.  This  program  of  building  to 
meet  anticipated  loads  will  certainly  con- 
tinue in  the  future.  It  is  unnecessary- 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  build  a 
project  with  the  highly  questionable  eco- 
nomics of  the  nuclear-power  reactor  at 
Hanford,  since  its  power  would  merely 
replace  or  offset  ix)wer  from  other 
sources. 

With  such  a  great  electric-energy  ca- 
pacity in  excess  of  the  present  or  future 
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needs  of  the  region,  the  next  step  would 
be  to  offer,  at  the  expen.se  of  all  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  lower  and  lower 
rates  to  attract  industry  from  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

In  this  session  of  the  Congress  we  have 
passed  legislation  authorizing  S400  mil- 
lion in  loans  to  assist  in  the  revitalizing 
of  the  country's  depres.sed  areas. 

This  public-power  plum  would  help 
not  a  bit  m  this  job.  Actually,  it  would 
aggravate  tlie  conditions  we  are  tryin.g 
to  correct. 

The  addition  of  700.000  kilowatts  of 
senerating  capacity  to  Hanford,  in  an 
area  where  it  is  not  needed,  would  pro- 
vide enercy  equivalent  to  tliat  produced 
by  2.3  million  tons  of  coal  a  year,  if  the 
same  quantity  of  electricity  were  gen- 
i  rated  in  a  modern  steam  plant. 

The  impact  on  the  Nation's  economy 
can  be  indicated  by  expressing  this 
quantity  of  coal  in  terms  of  man-days  of 
employment  for  miners,  or  in  terms  of 
railroad  coal  cars  neces.sary  to  transport 
this  vital  national  resource.  The  genera- 
tion of  the  same  amount  of  power  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  public-jjower  gen- 
erator at  Hanford  would  mean  191  000 
man-days  of  emplo\-ment  at  the  coal 
mines.  It  would  mean  the  use  of  .37.000 
coal  cars  to  haul  the  fuel  from  mine  to 
ix)int  of  utilization.  Both  these  factors 
would  have  beneficial  effects  on  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Despite  numerous  studies  prepared  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  for 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  has  not 
been  demonstrated  that  the  Hanford  re- 
actor would  produce  economic  electric 
iwwer.  Actually,  the  evidence  in  these 
studies  indicates  that  the  reactor  will 
produce  power  that  will  be  expensive 
and  uneconomic  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

The  $95  million  which  it  is  proposed 
to  spend  to  produce  commercial  power 
at  Hanford  could  be  much  better  u.-^ed 
in  other  ways  in  developing  atomic  tech- 
r.ology,  which  is  the  job  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  not  to  upset  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  economy  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  Pf.iceI. 

Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 
yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  just  like  to 
answer  briefly  two  or  three  points  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Van  ZandtI. 

In  the  first  place,  the  action  of  this 
Houi;e  today  is  not  in  the  nature  of  new 
pohcy  action;  that  action  was  taken  in 
1954  when  we  wrote  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  Let  me  read  the  pertinent  part  of 
that  act: 

Sec.  44.  Disposition  of  Energy.  It  enerey 
is  produced  in  production  facilities  of  the 
Commission  or  is  produced  In  experimental 
utilization  facilities  of  the  Commission,  such 
energy  may  be  used  by  the  Commiseion, 
or  ;:.ransf erred  to  other  Government  agencies, 
or  sold  to  publicly,  cooperatively,  or  privately 
owned  utilities  or  users  at  reasonable  and 
nondiscriminatory  prices. 


Skipping  down  a  little: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  onstrued  to 
authr.rlze  the  CommlsFion  to  engage  in  tlie 
sale  uf  distribution  of  energy  for  commercial 
use  except  such  energy  as  may  t>e  produced 
by  the  Commi.'^siun  incident  to  tlie  opera- 
tioa  of  research  and  development  facilities 
of  the  Commission  or  of  production  facr.i- 
ties  of  the  Commission. 

Note  that  it  says  "except  such  energy 
as  may  be  produced  by  the  Commi.ssion 
incident  to  the  operation  of  research  and 
development  facilities  of  the  Commis- 
.■^;on  or  of  production  facilities  of  the 
Commission. 

This  is  a  production  facility,  so  this 
energy  can  be  distributed.  It  is  not  new 
lX)licy  Tl-e  policy  has  already  been 
established  by  the  Congress  and  we  aio 
at  this  time  selling  energy  iiom  the 
Shippingport  reactor,  and  the  Santa  Su- 
sanna reactor,  which  are  all  experi- 
mental reactors.  We  are  sellinK  electri- 
cal enei^y  from  these  reactors  to  pnvaie 
utilities.  So  that  disposes  of  the  gentle- 
man's argument  as  to  this  being  a  new 
policy.  It  is  an  already  established  pol- 
icy. It  is  authorized  by  law.  We  aiC 
merely  following  out  the  dictates  of  Con- 
gress as  enunciated  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  and  agree  with  his  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House  this 
aftei-noon  will  not  let  this  debate  devel- 
op into  a  controversy  over  private  >  ersus 
public  power.  In  my  opinion  that  ques- 
tion is  not  nivolved  liere. 

I  support  the  new  production  reac.cr 
because  I  believe  it  is  viial  to  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  I  think  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  knows  that  it  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  I  think  there  has  been 
ample  testimony  before  our  committee 
to  alert  us  to  the  daneer  of  eliminating 
the  conversion  generating  features  of 
this  new  reactor  which  reactor  as  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  stated  is 
going  to  be  built  anyway.  I  thing  the 
members  of  our  committee  know  what  I 
am  referring  to. 

This  will  be  ihe  only  one  of  the  pluto- 
nium-producinc  leactors  that  ve  have 
that  will  have  this  feature,  and  I  reeret 
that  the  nature  of  the  testimony  before 
our  committee  was  a  clas.sified  nature 
and  does  not  permit  me  to  bring  details 
out  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  aware 
oi  them  and  1  ihlnk  they  should  consider 
this  on  the  basis  of  national  security  and 
not  on  the  ba.sis  of  a  fight  between  pub- 
lic and  private  power.  This  is  a  national 
security  measure;  this  is  for  the  defense 
of  our  country;  this  is  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country,  and  I  am  sincerely 
hopeful  that  members  who  will  talk  here 
this  afternoon  will  resist  any  effort  to 
take  this  very  imporiant  national  de- 
fense and  national  security  item  out  of 
this  legislation. 

I  am  as  interested  in  the  private  utiU- 
ties  system  of  this  country  as  any  other 
Member  of  this  House.  I  am  as  inter- 
ested in  the  coal-producing  areas  of  my 
coimtry  as  any  other  Member  of  the 
House,  and  I  say  to  you  none  of  these 
things  will  prevail  unless   the   security 
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of  this  country  is  maintained.  I  person- 
ally believe  that  this  is  a  most  important 
item  in  this  bill  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  and  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security.  I  hope  these  things  will 
be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  this  afternoon  as  they 
deal  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  pentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  great  heat 
that  will  be  developed  from  this  nuclear 
Plutonium  reactor.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  other  reactors 
that  generate  a  great  deal  of  heat  that 
is  presently  wasted.  Once  we  establish 
this  precedent  by  passing  the  provision 
in  this  bill,  what  is  to  prevent  its  being 
applied  to  these  other  installations  where 
presently  there  is  a  tremendous  loss  of 
heat  in  the  operation  of  these  plants? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  will  recall  the  appearance 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  of  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Admiral 
Strauss,  who  said  that  in  his  opinion 
any  future  plutoniuni  reactors  should  be 
of  the  convertible  type.  I  am  not  saying 
that  he  personally  would  favor  the  proj- 
ect we  are  recommending  here  this  aft- 
ernoon— I  do  not  know — but  you  will 
recall  the  former  Chairman  made  that 
statement  and  he  made  it  because  he 
knew  the  potentials  of  a  dual-purpose 
reactor. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
other  reactors  are  old  reactors.  They 
do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  con- 
vertible features;  therefore  they  do  not 
have  the  conversion  feature.  I  cannot 
picture  ourselves  in  the  United  States  in 
the  next  2  years  building  these  partic- 
ular typ)es  of  Plutonium  reactors  on  a 
wholesale  scale,  and  I  doubt  very  seri- 
ously whether  we  will  be  building  an- 
other of  this  magnitude  in  years  to 
come. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmer]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  opposition  to  this  $95  mil- 
lion item  for  the  conversion  of  the  Plu- 
tonium reactor  at  Hanford  to  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  because  the  scheme 
lacks  integrity.  It  lacks  integrity  be- 
cause the  argimients  that  the  majority 
have  been  able  to  muster  for  it  are  either 
fallacious,  specious,  or  unconscionable, 
or  all  three. 

What  this  plutonium  reactor  actually 
does  is  this:  It  is  a  manufacturing  fa- 
cility. It  is  designed  primarily  to  manu- 
facture Plutonium  for  the  military  out 
of  uranium.  As  a  byproduct  of  this 
manufacturing  operation  the  plant  pro- 
duces nuclear  radiation  and  heat. 

Just  as  with  any  other  manufacturing 
facility  or  plant  where  you  have  a  pri- 
mary product  and  byproducts,  you  are 
faced  with  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  economical,  whether  or  not  you  will 
get  your  money  back  if  you  try  to  re- 
cover some  or  all  of  the  byproducts.  In 
the  case  of  the  saline  water  plants  your 


main  product  is  fresh  water,  yoor  by- 
product is  a  solution  that  is  heavily  con- 
centrated with  salt,  magnesium,  gold, 
and  other  byproducts.  But  you  do  not 
hear  of  anybody  wanting  to  spend  $95 
million,  or  even  a  million  dollars  to  re- 
cover those  byproducts  simply  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  economical; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  any- 
thing to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
powerful  public  power  lobby.  In  our 
restaui'ant  downstairs,  for  instance, 
there  is  produced  a  byproduct,  garbage, 
in  the  serving  of  meals,  but  nobody 
wants  to  recover  that  byproduct  be- 
cause it  is  not  sensible  to  do  so.  Neither 
is  it  sensible  to  attempt  to  recover  the 
byproduct  heat  at  Hanford. 

Let  us  see  why.  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  told  that  the  Government  is  going  to 
make  some  money  by  taking  this  by- 
product, heat,  and  generating  electricity 
out  of  it.  That  is  the  so-tcalled  economic 
argument.  We  pay  $95  million  for  these 
generating  facilities,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  put  that  up.  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  gets 
for  nothing  the  he?.t  from  the  reactor. 
Presumably  over  the  period  of  produc- 
tion the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion would  sell  enough  electricity  to  add 
up  to  $95  million  and  other  expenses. 
The  way  the  committee  majority  argues 
this  will  happen  is  by  referring  not  to 
anything  in  existence  but  to  some  hypo- 
thetical nonexistent  thermoelectric  plant 
dreamed  up  for  comparison  purposes, 
finding  out  what  the  hypo' hot ical  cost 
would  be,  and  saying,  their  hypothetical 
cost  is  X,  tliat  the  cost  of  Hanford  con- 
version is  X  minus  something,  and  your 
profit  is  that  somethin:;.  They  have 
never  been  able  to  calcilaie  what  that 
something  is,  so  they  have  been  unable 
to  give  us  any  figures.  This  is  Ix'cause 
the  whole  business  is  a  uamble,  dejienci- 
ing  on  things  which  have  not  happened 
yet  and  which  cannot  be  predicted.  Ac- 
tually, if  we  get  down  and  make  our 
comparisons  and  calculations  on  the 
basis  of  dollars  in  and  dollars  out,  we 
come  up  with  an  entirely  different  pic- 
ture and  a  clear  and  concise  one. 

Incidentally,  I  would  like  everybody  to 
take  a  look  at  page  8,  of  the  committee's 
report,  because  there  is  so  much  eco- 
nomic gobbledygook  there  that  even  the 
printer  got  mixed  up  when  he  printed  it. 
He  got  two  paragraph  4's  in  there,  the 
copy  must  have  just  driven  him  crazy. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  even  ac- 
cording to  this  page  8  gobbledygook. 
there  admittedly  are  only  8  years  out  of 
the  33  years  that  the  generating  facili- 
ties could  operate  at  a  profit.  Those  are 
the  first  8  years  when  the  plant  would  he 
primarily  devoted  to  the  production  of 
Plutonium.  So,  you  must  during  the.se  8 
years  recover  in  cash  dollars  an  avera^.ze 
of  $12  million  a  year  over  and  above 
costs,  otherwise  you  will  not  amortize 
the  S95  million  investment. 

Now,  what  is  happening  out  there'' 
Simply  this.  The  report  shows  that  the 
cost  of  generating  and  tran.smitting  this 
power  from  Hanford  would  be  2.37  mills 
per  kilowatt  hour.  And,  I  ask  you  what 
price  are  they  going  to  sell  it  for''  They 
are  going  to  sell  it  for  2.32  mills.  .05  mill 
less  than  it  costs  them  to  generate  it. 
So.  you  are  not  getting  any  cash  money 


for  amortization   this  way;    instead  of 
the  necessary  $12  milUon  a  year,  you  get 
a  net  loss.    So,  what  do  they  say?    They 
say,   "We   will   forget   that,    because   we 
have  a  potential  of  800,000  kilowatts  out 
there  to  sell  at  piime  rates.     If  we  can 
firm  it  up  with  Hanford  power — if  we  do 
that  the  Bonneville  system  will  get  ad- 
ditional revenue  of  $7  million  a  year." 
All  right,  let  us  assume  that  is  true. 
But  pose  the  que.'-tion:    For  how   long'' 
This  is  tlic  answer:  The  only  reason  they 
cannot  sell  that  firm  power  now  is  be- 
cause in  the  year  19G5-66  there  will  be  a 
V.  ater  .shortas-e  up  there  for  hydrogenera- 
tion.     So,  with  the  boost  from  Hanford. 
they  can  start  picking  up  the  $7  million 
a  year  in  1964.  m.-tcad  of  1967.    That  i.s 
in  the  3  years  1964,  1965.  and  1966  for  a 
total  of  $21   million.     Actually,  that  is 
all  the  extra  money  they  are  going  to  get 
out  of  this  thing  as  against  the  $95  mil- 
lion they   are   going    to   invest   into   it. 
which  leaves  us  exactly  $74  million  in 
the  hole.    Rather  than  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  Plutonium,  it  will  raise  it  by  some 
30  to  40  pcicent.    f^'on  if  we  grant  them 
the  $7  million  for  (he  whole  8  years,  they 
will  pick  up  only  S54  million  in  revenue 
and  $39  million  will  still  be  left  unre- 
covered  m  thi.s  cost,  thereby  increasing 
Plutonium  cos*s  by  25  percent  to  30  per- 
cent.   So.  the  taxpiiyers  are  .f^oing  to  have 
to  pick   up   ti:e   tab  for   many   millions 
of  dollars  any  way  you  figure.    That  is. 
if   you  evaluate   this   project   in   actual 
dollars  instead  of  in  relation  to  hypo- 
thetical nonexistent  a.ssumptions.    I  say 
my  economics  are  correct,  because  they 
are  based  on  actual  dollars  sp^nt  and 
recoverable.    The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  incorrect,  becau.se  its  economics 
are  based  on  hypothetical  benefits  over 
never-to-exist    coal-firing     steamplants 
and  therefore  are  a  fmment  of  the  imag- 
ination.    Whatever  benefits  they  claim 
are  illusions.    By  contrast  while  my  cal- 
culations of  ca.sh   lo.-.H-s  m   the  multi- 
millions  are  cold,  hard  farts  which  will 
come  out  of  the  taxjjayers"  pockets. 

Enouuh  for  their  economic  argument. 
Next,  they  try  to  tell  us  the  power  con- 
version is  needed  for  national  defense 
They  tell  us  if  you  have  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet.,  to  .slop  producing  plu- 
tonium. and  if  it  falls  through,  and  if  tiie 
reactor  is  running  for  power,  it  can 
quickly  be  reconverted  to  producing  plu- 
tonium again.  The  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ment is  that  if  ever  the  time  comes  under 
.'^uch  cuTum.stance  we  needed  plutonium. 
it  would  be  whatever  we  had  on  hand  at 
tlint  moment  that  would  save  the  Nation, 
not  what  you  could  produce  thereafter. 
No  matter  how  much  you  are  able  to  pro- 
duce afterward,  it  would  not  stop  our 
enemies  at  that  moment,  thus  the  argu- 
ment is  fallacious. 

A  further  fallacy  in  it  is  that  if,  at  such 
time,  the  plant  were  converted  to  Plu- 
tonium production,  it  would  pull  down 
the  power  production  just  when  all  these 
defense  industries,  that  have  been  pi- 
rated to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  from 
your  area  and  in  mine,  would  need  it  for 
defense  production.  So  the  national  de- 
fense argument  is  specious.  Next  they 
argue  that  this  800,000  kilowatts  of  so- 
called  nuclear  power  will  be  a  great  thing 
for    the    international   prestige   of    the 
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United  States.  This  is  equally  specious; 
154  years  ago  a  man  named  Robert  Ful- 
ton invented  tlie  .steamboat,  and  lie  ran 
his  steamboat,  the  Clarcinont,  up  the 
Hudson  River.  It  had  a  boiler  in  it  that 
made  steam  which  ra:i  the  engine  which 
turned  the  paddle  n^iccI.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  ."^^eam  that  would 
Ije  produced  out  at  Hanford  is  so  low  in 
I'inperature,  so  wet  iiid  of  such  a  low 
prc^isure  that  it  is  more  like  the  .'team 
Robert  Fulton  u.sed  154  years  ago  than  it 
IS  to  the  steam  used  in  modern  day  pro- 
duction of  electricity. 

If  we  are  going  to  move  ahead."  as 
I  lie  popular  phrase  goi:;s.  instead  of  retro- 
gress, this  certainly  i.s  the  opposite  from 
the  wa\'  to  do  it  How  much  interna- 
tional prestige  arc  you  going  to  get  by 
going  back  almo.^t  a  century  and  a  half 
in  Lcchnolc^y'  None  at  all.  The  people 
overseas  are  going  to  lock  at  such  fool- 
ishness and  laugh  at  us.  We  would  not 
gam  pre.siige:  we  would  lose  it  by  fool- 
i-sliU'-ss  like  thi.s. 

Mr.  VAN  Z.ANDT  Mr  Chairman,  v.  ill 
the  gentie.man  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  ;, .  Id  to  the  distin- 
guished Lfiitleman  fiom  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
during  tiie  course  of  tlie  hearings  the 
gentleman  a-^ked  Mr.  Quinn  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssion  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  any  utility  companies  in  the 
United  States  had  indicated  any  interest 
m  this  so-called  surp<lus  or  waste  heat 
at  Hanford? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  right.  They 
had  to  say  no.  they  would  not  buy  it 
becau.se  no  private  industiy  can  afford 
to  go  in  there  and  lose  money  on  It. 
But  now  wc  are  being  a'^ked  to  lose  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  it.  I  think  it  is  our 
constitutional  obligat.on  to  stand  up  on 
our  feet  and  stop  this  sort  of  fool- 
ishness. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemar  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Did  Mr.  Quinn  indicate 
how  much  the  private  industry  would  be 
willing  to  pay  for  this  information? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  He  admitted  they 
would  not  pay  5  cents  for  it.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  would  i)ay  something  less 
than  5  cents. 

Mr.  BATES.  SomDthing  less  than  5 
cents. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  S^cmcthing  less  than 
5  cents  Mr.  Chairman,  again  on  this 
matter  of  international  prestige,  I  have 
here  the  May  issue  oi"  a  magazine  called 
Nuclear  Power.  It  is  published  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  one  of  the  two 
standard  publication.',  in  this  field,  and  is 
read  all  over  the  wcrld;  the  other  one 
being  Nucleonics,  an  American  maga- 
zine also  read  worldwide  When  all  of 
these  economic  studies  that  the  chair- 
man referred  to  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Price  I  referred  to  came  out. 
where  do  you  think  this  alleged  inter- 
national prestige  factor  landed  in  this 
intemational  magazine?  Way  back  on 
page  58  somewhere  a  small  item,  al- 
most lost  even  on  this  obscure,  inside 
page  of  the  magazine. 

Now.  you  have  all  gone  through  cam- 
paigns and  bought  ads  in  newspapers. 


Do  you  think  that  is  $95  million  worth 
of  prestige?  Of  course  not.  Tliat  in- 
ternational prestige  argument  is  .spe- 
cious, fallacious,  and  a  boomerang. 

What  do  they  tell  us  is  another  ree.son 
why  this  should  be  built':'  Technological 
benefits.  I  referred  to  them  when  I 
talked  to  them  about  Robert  Fulton  and 
hio  steamboat.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van  Zandt  !  and  tiie 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Bates  1  referred  to  them  when  they  both 
emphasized  nobody  would  pay  5  c:^nts 
for  the  technical  information  to  be  ob- 
tained from  this  conversion  and  v.  hen 
they  brought  up  the  fact  that  no  private 
utility  has  shown  any  interest  at  a:i  in 
taking  this  byproduct  heat,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  uneconomic  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  other  arguments  they  used 
in  the  report  to  bolster  the  technical 
claims  is  an  allegation  it  would  give  us 
information  on  the  u.<^e  of  metallic  fuel 
elements.  Tliis  is  grossly  in  error.  I 
cannot  understand  the  majority  trying 
to  reach  that  far,  because  these  metal- 
lic fuel  elements  will  be  used  in  the  reac- 
tor during  the  production  of  plutonium. 
Thus  we  will  get  that  information  any- 
way. Electricity  production  has  notliing 
to  do  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
the  plant  would  go  over  to  the  power- 
only  period  the  metallic  elements  are  go- 
ing to  be  removed  and  replaced  with 
metal-clad  uranium  oxide  fuel  elements. 
So  this  argument  is  purely  .-pecious;  I 
cannot  understand  it. 

Reference  was  made  by  the  gert'c- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  to  my  survey  of 
85  leading  nuclear  experts  in  this  ccun- 
trv  in  industry  and  the  universilics. 
That  survey  can  be  found  in  yesterday's 
Congressional  Record  at  page  12422. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  these  experts,  in- 
ternationally known,  top  men  of  nuclear 
.science  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
say  that  we  had  better  spend  this  $95 
million  on  something  else  if  we  want  to 
promote  nuclear  progress  in  this 
country. 

The  fifth  and  final  argument  that  is 
made  in  the  report  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple who  want  to  spend  this  $95  million 
is  that  it  would  provide  benefits  to  pri- 
vate and  public  utilities  and  industrv'. 
If  we  assume  that  these  alleged  benefits 
are  actually  there,  benefits  to  public  and 
private  utilities,  then  I  beUcve  it  is  im- 
moral to  take  the  people's  money,  $95 
million  of  it.  to  benefit  any  of  these 
special  groups.  I  sincerely  hope  a  ma- 
.loritv  of  this  body  will  feel  the  same. 
Particularly  as  to  benefiting  industry, 
not  only  is  that  same  unconscionable  re- 
.sult  apparent,  but  this  800,000  kilowatts 
of  power  would  be  used  to  lure  industry 
i-o  the  Pacific  Northwest  from  New  Eng- 
land, from  the  East,  from  the  South. 
from  the  Midwest,  from  the  Southwest, 
and  from  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

Alons  th.is  line  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  agree  with  what  an- 
other aentleman  said  when  he  spoke 
from  this  well  on  March  21.  1952.  You 
will  find  his  remarks  at  page  2672  of  vol- 
ume 98,  part  II,  of  the  Record.  It  was 
during  a  debate  on  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  steamplants  down  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  This  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  refer  was  from  New  Eng- 
land.    He  was  then  a  Member  of  this 


body.      His    name    is    John    Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.    He  said  in  part: 

Certainly  I  am  In  Xavor  of  developing 
power  in  the  South.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
do  not  expect  that  we  sliould  comribute 
tcix  money  in  L^rge  quantities  to  the  South 
which  "Will  result  In  loss  of  our  Industry 

Do  you  know  what  the  large  quantity 
of  money  he  was  talking  about  was? 
Not  $95  million  but  $14  million. 

During  my  research  I  ran  across  an- 
other statement  which  I  am  sure  you 
gentlemen  will  appreciate.  It  was  made 
by  otu-  usually  genial  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Jones  1  about  a  month  later, 
on  April  10,  1952,  to  be  specific,  by  which 
tune  he  became  so  excited  over  what 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  said  that  he  took  a 
special  order,  which  appears  at  page  3988 
of  the  Record,  to  which  I  have  referred. 
m  which  he  said; 

TV  A  hi\s  enemies.  *  •  '  Their  wishes  pre- 
vail only  when  they  axe  temporarily  Joined 
by  the  ill  informed  or  frightened.  They  were 
Joined  m  the  recent  vote  by  at  least  one 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  House,  the  per- 
.•ionable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Kennedy,  \\l\o  appeared  to  be  both. 

Both  ill  informed  and  frightened?  I 
cannot  agree  with  what  Mr.  Kennedy 
.<;ays  today,  about  steamplant.s,  but  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  opposition  he  ex- 
pressed m  1952  concerning  the  pii-ating 
of  industry  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try by  reason  of  such  measures  as  this. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this:  This  $95 
million  will  not  bring  any  economic  ad- 
vantages, but  result  in  economic  losses. 
It  will  not  assist  national  defense,  it  will 
be  of  no  value  to.  but  a  detriment  to. 
international  prestige.  It  contributes 
nothing  to  nuclear  power  technology.  If 
It  benefits  private  outfits  and  private 
puichasers  from  public  bodies,  it  is  an 
immoral  taking  of  the  people's  $95  mil- 
lion to  benefit  the  few. 

Where  does  this  all  leave  us?  Right 
today  we  are  talking  about  mobilizing 
the  reserves  for  national  defense.  Tlie 
National  Science  Foundation  has  asked 
that  we  spend  a  total  of  $8.2  billions 
more,  not  for  foolish  things  like  this,  but 
for  scientific  research  to  bring  our 
country's  safety  up  to  the  par  Americans 
expect  to  have. 

Therefore.  I  ask,  let  us  face  up  to  the 
obligations  of  our  oath  of  ofBce,  let  lis 
delete  this  proposal,  and  get  on  with  the 
vital  business  of  America  in  this  day  of 
great  national  peril. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
answer  two  or  three  points  which  the 
gentleman  from  California,  my  col- 
league, has  raised.  He  makes  the  argu- 
ment that  this  is  an  obsolete  type  of 
electricity  generation  and  he  makes  that 
point  on  the  basis  that  this  involves  ap- 
l^roximately  135  pounds  of  steam  pres- 
sure as  against  som.e  of  the  new  modern 
machines  which  use  up  to  1.000  pounds 
of  pressure.  But  I  want  also  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  this  fact. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  low-pressure 
turbines  that  have  been  built  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  alone,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  others  that  have  been  built 
by  other  companies.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  list  of  30  turbines— turbines  of  this 
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type  utilizing  pressure  from  steam  of 
from  96  pounds  per  square  inch  to  150 
pounds  per  square  inch  in  parts  of  the 
machine.  They  are  all  used  by  well- 
known  power  companies  like  Common- 
wealth Edison;  Consolidated  Edison;  De- 
troit Edison;  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio  EHectric  Co.;  and  all  these  other 
companies.  So  there  is  a  place  for  both 
kinds. 

Furthermore,  remember  this:  We  will 
be  utilizing  steam  that  does  not  cost  1 
penny — this  is  free  steam  during  the 
dual-purpose  period.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  as  efficient  as  steam  at  1,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Everybody  realizes 
that,  but  this  is  free  steam.  This  is 
.-team  which  is  going  to  be  shot  out  into 
the  air.  if  we  do  not  use  it.  I  will  place 
this  information  in  the  Record: 

Modern  turbines  with  low  pressure  sections 
96  to  150  pounds  per  square  incfi  absolute 
throttle  pressure — General  Electric  tur- 
bines 

Thp  followinp  li-l  of  ni(Ml>'rii  tiir'/irn'  pI.Ki  il  in  -^cin  i'li' 
?in«'  ly5.T  arc  cro.'vs-comiKiunilfil  .>;iiit;lt'-  .\v.i\  •loulilc-fl'nv 
turbines  liicorpxn-atint;  3^  iiiclus  iiml  \A  incii.-s  hi.st  <t.it;e 
buckets  Thp  low-i)n"<stirc  scftion  in  thcsf  (m,«<  pro- 
duct's ;ip;iro\im:>ti'ly  '*'<  pcrcfiit  of  thi'  total  miit  ritmu^ 
Cros.sovers  Vi  the  low  pri'ssuro  section  riin-t;  in  prc-^ino 
from  Wi  pounil.s  [¥>r  -iiiu^in'  inch  lilisolntc  to  1'j|  iioun'i- 
[>or  siuarf  inch  ulisi.list.'  V \\\\.<  ni;uk-.il  by  I't  arc  of 
th«>  cross-coin pouu'l  -uiLlr-f]".'.  Imh-;  other.?  arc  ( r(is<- 
cornpoiinil  double-flow. 


N'auic 

■-"tation 

Hatins 

Detroit  Edison 

F^iver  Houge  N"o,  1.. 

■»'*).  («» 

-\lipalacJiian  I'ower 

1  ileii  Lyn  No.  6 

22.J,  IKK) 

Ohio  Power. 

KanuTifr  N'o.  1 

22.5,  m) 

Do 

KMnuner  N'o.  2 

22.1,  000 

Do 

Kainiiur  N'o.  'A 

22:..  00<J 

Do 

.Mu.^kinauiu  .N'o.  3.. 

22.',  IMK] 

Do. 

''   .Muskin^'uni  N'o.  4. . 

22''.  0(10 

Indiana-Kentucky 

CUfty  Crcok  Xo.  1.. 

2K,2fK3 

Kicctric. 

Do 

Cliffy  Cre<'k  N'o.  2  . 

217,  2>V1 

Do... 

Cliffy  Cn^ok  .N'o.  ;i  . 

217.  2lH) 

J>0 

Cli.rtv  Creek  .No.  4   . 

217.  2».0 

Do.. ^.. 

Cliffy  Creek  .N'n.  .'i  . 

217.  2fJ) 

Do.. 

Cliffy  Cr»-ek  No.  6.. 

217,  2tU) 

OliJo  Valley  Electru-. . . 

KyKcr  Creek  N'o.  I.. 

217,  2<iO 

Illinois  Power  .  _ 

Hennepin  .N'o.  2 

200.000 

Common  wealth 

Will  C'Miiity  .N'o.  2.. 

ICi.  fKIO 

E  lison. 

'.Motropohtan  fMi-.>n    . 

Portland  .N'o.  1   .     . 

!.-->.  noo 

•.South  Carolina 

.McMeekin  No.  1   ... 

125,000 

•Do 

.\lc.\leeklii  .No.  2.   .. 

12.'.  OdO 

Consolidated  Edison. 

.\rthur  Kill  .No.  2... 

33,i.  000 

Do 

.^s^toria  .No.  3 

3;i'>.  000 

Commonwealth 

Johet  .No.  6.. 

33.";.  000 

Edi.-^oii. 

Do 

Waukeaan  No  7 

.^2.'i,  (n^ 

1  )etr'>it  Edi,-cn 

Ht.  Cl.^ir  .No.  .-  .   . 

32.'i.  (JOO 

Coimnonwtullh 

Will  County  No   3.. 

275.  000 

Ediion. 

•rninn  Electric 

.M<-ramec  .N'o.  3 

2.V).  000 

*.\pl)alachian  I'ouer. ... 

Clinch  Kiver  .No.  1 . 

223,  000 

Do 

Clinch  Kiver  .No.  2. 

?23.(iiK) 

<'hicaeo  District 

.^t  ite  Line  .No.  3 

207.  UK) 

'.Niagara  .\lohiwk i 

Duiikuk  .No.  3 

200,000 

Mr.    HOSMER. 

Mr.   Chairman 

,   Will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  who  is  concerned  over 
this  wasted  steam  or  wasted  heat,  I  won- 
der if  he  is  contemplating  taking  the 
heat  from  the  geyser  at  Yellowstone  Park 
and  using  that? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  that  is 
an  absurd  question. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  This  is  an  absurd 
proposal. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  wait  just  a  moment,  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  why  his  proposal  is  absurd. 
You  do  not  have  a  constant  flow  of  steam 
from  the  geyser  at  Yellowstone  Park, 
and  the  gentleman  well  knows  that. 


Another  argument  that  the  gentleman 
makes  is  based  on  his  figures  on  eco- 
nomics. His  figures  on  economics  are 
his  own  and.  of  course,  he  is  entitled  to 
make  them.  But,  his  figures  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  thing  do  not  agree  with 
the  studies  made  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  who  are  experts  in  this  field  and 
who  are  operating  the  Hanford  Reactor 
nor  do  the  gentleman's  figures  agree  with 
the  figures  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission 01  the  fi.yures  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  now  has  three  Republican 
members  on  it.  They  have  studied  this 
and  they  have  approved  it.  So  the  gen- 
tleman is  entitled  to  hi.s  fikutcs — I  do 
not  know  where  he  got  tho.^^e  figures 
but  he  is  entitled  to  them. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  May  I  a.sk  the  sentleman 
this  question  which  is  of  sreat  concern 
to  the  New  England  States.  So  much 
has  been  said  here  on  the  floor  about 
the  TV'A  luring  industry  a-^vay  from 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Of  course, 
we  have  heard  in  the  past  that  .some  of 
our  industries  have  been  lost  from  the 
New  England  area  to  the  TV  A  area,  and 
whether  that  is  so  or  not  remain.s  to  be 
seen.  But,  I  am  wondering  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  likelihood  if  thi.s  project 
is  adopted  here  today,  it  will  in  any  way 
affect  any  of  our  industries  in  New  Eng- 
land. That,  of  course,  as  the  gentleman 
realizes  is  a  very  important  matter  for 
us  in  New  England. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  try  to  an.swer 
the  gentleman.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
arguing  the  TVA  question  today  becau.se 
that  is  a  completely  different  question 
than  the  matter  we  have  before  us  now. 
Here  we  have  free  steam  which  we  are 
going  to  utiUze.  It  costs  money  to  gen- 
erate steam  in  the  steamplants  of  the 
TVA.  I  am  not  arguin.g  that  question, 
The  gentleman  asks — will  this  lure  in- 
dustry away?  Well,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
was  before  us.  and  he  said  there  was 
absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  luring  away 
of  industry  into  the  Bonneville  area 
from  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
However,  the  power  that  was  made  avail- 
able in  the  Bonneville  area  by  the 
Bonneville  Dam  and  other  dams  did  en- 
able them  to  start  some  new  industries 
in  the  Northwest.  One  such  new  indus- 
try was  th'3  mining  of  phosphate  min- 
erals and  the  treatment  of  them.  Of 
course,  there  were  some  other  industries. 
So  there  is  no  evidence  on  that  and  this 
is  just  another  one  of  the  bugaboos 
brought  up  to  scare  people. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  this  project  was  approved  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commi.ssion  as  a 
project  that  was  economically  feasible 
at  this  time;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     That  is  right. 


Mr.  EVINS  And  it  has  ahso  been 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  EVINS.     And  by  your  committee. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  That  is  right,  and 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  three 
of  who.se  members  are  Republicans  and 
\ery  conservative  men. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  quoted 
General  Electric  as  approving  this.  I 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  a  letter 
dated  March  16.  1961.  found  on  page  671 
of  the  hearin.qs. 

Mr.  HOLIPTELD.  The  gentleman  did 
not  say  that  the  General  Electric  Co.  ap- 
proved this.  The  gentleman  said  that 
the  General  Electric  Co.  had  made  thirty 
turbines  of  the  type  that  utilized  low- 
pressure  steam.  The  General  Electric 
Co.  did  ."^tudy  this  problem,  and  they  did 
say  It  was  economic. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  referring  to  an- 
other portion  of  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks.   In  their  letter 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     What  page  is  thaf 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Panre  671,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ."^o-called  economic  studies, 
they  state: 

The  Ger.eral  Electric  Co.  is  not  expressing 
any  opinion  r.s  to  wheUier  certain  elements 
of  cost  should  or  .'-houlcl  not  be  Included  since 
this  is  fundamenttilly  a  matter  of  policy  lor 
the  Goyernnient  to  decide.  However,  the 
company  does  reiterate  the  thought  expressed 
previou!;Iy  th.-^t  this  study  together  with  the 
studies  preceding  It.  enlightening  though 
they  may  be.  can  only  6er\e  as  aids  to  the 
Judgment  of  those  who  will  decide  whether 
the  Government  .should  undertake  conver- 
.slon  of  the  plan';  they  cannot  be  and  should 
not  be  represented  to  be  absolute  determina- 
tions of  economic  feasibility  or  nonfeaslblllry. 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

WE.  Johnson, 
General  Manager 

\U  HOLIFIELD  Why.  of  course  All 
.'tudies  are  for  that  purpose.  The  gen- 
tleman states  nothing  new.  All  studies 
are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  opin- 
ions of  people,  and.  of  course,  you  are 
projecting  into  the  future.  You  cannot 
tf^ll  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i~'cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,     I  yield. 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia rMr.  HosMER]  made  a  statement 
in  his  presentation  from  the  well  of  the 
Hou.se  that  this  project  had  no  value  as 
far  as  the  national  defense  of  our  coun- 
try is  concerned.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  California,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, aeree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Oh,  I  am  in  dis- 
agreement with  it. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve it  is  vital  and  important  to  the 
national  defense? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  have  spoken  on 
this  .subject  and  will  do  so  again  at  the 
proper  time.  The  resumption  of  pluto- 
nium  production  after  a  reactor  shut- 
down could  be  very  important  to  the 
national  defen.se.  This  resumption  could 
occur  m  a  few  days  in  a  dual-purpose 
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reactor.     It  would   take  months  with   a 
single-purpose  reactor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  \\\\>  tune  I  yield  to 
the  Mentleman  from  West  Viiginia  iMr 
B\n-EY  1,  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mi.  Clutirman.  I 
vield  2  minutes  to  the  gentU-man  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  L'cntleman 
from  West  Virginia  !  Mr.  BmleyI  is  rec- 
ounized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  M'-.  Chairman,  serious 
questions  have  been  raised  here  today 
concerning  the  ad'isability  of  adding 
electric  generatinii  facilities  to  the  Han- 
ford reactor  and  adixiuate  answers  have 
not  been  forthcomititz  from  the  propo- 
nents. While  I  mak  ?  no  claims  about  be- 
ing a  nuclear  expert,  one  does  not  have 
to  be  a  nuclear  exp?rt  to  see  the  .'^hort- 
comings  of  this  watte  of  Federal  funds. 

The  need  for  constructing  these  clec- 
t!-ic  Generating  facilities  has  not  been 
proved.  The  economic  feasibility  of  gen- 
erating power  at  this  plutonium  reactor 
has  not  been  established  except  by  using 
some  very  questionable  assumptions.  It 
IS  not  in  the  best  irteresfs  of  the  coun- 
try to  spend  $95  million  on  such  a  proj- 
ect when  the  Government  is  ahcady  pre- 
paring to  spend  up  to  S400  million  to 
aid  depressed  areas,  many  of  which  are 
m  coal-mining  territory. 

The  coal-mining  ndusrry  today  is  in 
a  depressed  state  largely  as  a  result  of 
rompetine  fuels.  W  th  coal  reserves  suf- 
ficient to  meet  th  s  country's  energy 
needs  for  many  years  to  come,  there  is 
no  valid  rea.son  for  federally  subsidizing 
.•-till  another  compet  n^;  fuel,  particularly 
when  no  real  progiess  would  be  made 
toward  the  objective  of  developing  eco- 
nomic nuclear  powei 

The  generation  of  tirctric  power  today 
constitutes  the  major  market  for  the  out- 
put of  the  Nation'.^  coal  mines.  This 
market  represents  the  most  hopeful  ave- 
nue of  growth  for  Ihe  coal-mming  in- 
dustry in  the  years  to  come.  Coal  can 
stand  on  its  own  merit.s  and  its  position 
as  the  major  fuel  source  of  electric  power 
tteneration  is  secure  for  many  years. 
The  coal  industry  has  no  intention  of  at- 
tempting to  block  tienuine  progress  in 
developing  the  technology  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  However,  it  should  not 
be  forced  to  help  pay — by  its  taxes — for 
the  Federal  subsidi;;ation  of  a  nuclear 
power  reactor  like  the  Hanford  plant 
which  will  not  advance  power  reactor 
technology. 

There  is  no  power  shortage  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  indications  are 
that  this  800,000  k:lowatt,s  of  Hanford 
power  will  create  a  further  surplus  and 
necessitate  construction  of  Federal 
transmission  interties  at  more  taxpay- 
er.s"  expense  to  export  power  by  Bonne- 
ville to  other  areas.  This  was  indicated 
March  28  when  Interior  Secretary  Stew- 
art Udall  said  the  addition  of  electric 
'generating  facilities  to  Hanford  "would 
make  some  type  of  intertie  almost  es- 
.sential." 

The  economic  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posed Hanford  po^er  is  a  statistical 
illusion.  The  feasibility  studies  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  indicate  that  various  necessary 
costs  have  been  excluded  from  considera- 


tion. For  instance,  the  $25  million  re- 
quired to  make  conversion  to  powei  pro- 
duction possible  is  not  included,  even 
though  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
stated  in  its  studies  that  this  S25  m.illion 
should  be  recovered  in  the  Hanford  pow- 
er rates.  F\irthermore.  such  other  items 
as  a  portion  of  the  capital  costs  of  the 
renrlor  it.'>elf.  of  reactor  mainteiiance 
and  operntion.  fuel,  repairs,  insurancf^. 
and  replacements,  are  all  omitted  from 
the  cost  of  power  and  charged  to  pluto- 
nium. Clearly  this  is  juggling  the  fig- 
ures to  makf^  the  Hanford  power  cost 
look  good  in  the  hope  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  duped  into  sup- 
porting this  item. 

Subsidized  electric  power  from  the 
reactor  apparently  is  to  be  used  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  lure 
new  industrial  development  into  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  In  urging  the  addi- 
tion of  these  generating  facilities  to  the 
Hanford  reactor  at  once,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administrator  said  it  would  en- 
able BPA  to  market  immediately,  on  a 
long-term  basis,  400.000  kilowatts  of 
firm  industrial  power  which  is  not  now 
available  on  a  regular  basis.  This  is 
truly  a  case  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  It  is  unfair  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  unfair  to  the  areas  that  have 
suffered  from  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment— especially  coal  mining  areas — to 
use  Xax  money  raised  from  all  the  Na- 
tion to  subsidize  electric  power  designed 
to  lure  industrial  expansion  only  to  a 
favored   region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  whole  project  is 
even  more  disturbing  in  the  light  of  evi- 
dence that  the  Bomieville  area  already 
has  a  surplus  of  power.  The  BPA  annual 
report  for  1960  states  there  now  is  a  sur- 
plus for  the  first  time  in  15  years.  In 
addition,  we  are  told  large  quantities  of 
additional  ix)wer  will  become  available 
under  the  United  States-Canada  Colum- 
bia River  Treaty. 

While  it  may  be  true  tliat  there  is  not 
much  coal-fired  power  generated  now  in 
the  Bonneville  region,  unquestionably  the 
time  is  coming  soon  when  thermal  i)ower 
is  going  to  be  needed  there.  Surely,  if 
the  argument  can  be  advanced  that  sub- 
sidized thermal  nuclear  power  is  justi- 
fied now  in  the  Bonneville  area,  then 
there  should  be  a  better  argumer.t  for 
nonsubsidized  coal-fired  power.  Adding 
the.«;e  electric  generating  facilities  to  the 
Hanford  nuclear  plant  can  only  serve  to 
postpone  the  day  when  the  Pacific 
Northwest  will  be  calling  on  coal-fired 
stations  to  firm  up  much  of  its  ncnfirm 
hydropower. 

Tlie  800,000  kilowatts  of  powei  pro- 
posed for  the  Hanford  plant — and  I  un- 
derstand that  the  potential  of  this  plant 
runs  to  over  1  million  kilowatts — repre- 
sents an  equivalent  consumption  of  well 
over  2  million  tons  of  coal  a  year.  In 
terms  of  coal-mining  employment,  in 
railroad  activity  to  transport  this  coal, 
and  in  impact  on  the  industries  serving 
the  coal  mines,  this  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant stimulation  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely 
urge  every  Member  of  this  House  to  vote 
against  this  authorization  for  the  addi- 
tion of  electric  generating  facilities   at 


the  Hanford  project.  It  is  clearly  not 
justified  on  the  grounds  of  economy,  nor 
of  genuine  proxen  need,  nor  on  the 
grounds  of  being  in  the  national  interest. 
The  $95  million  proposed  for  this  project 
can  .serve  the  Nation  much  more  effec- 
tively in  .some  other  capacity — even  in 
other  aspects  of  nuclear  technology.  It 
.should  not  be  used  to  aggravate  de- 
pres.sed  conditions  for  which  Congress 
has  already  authorized  the  spending  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  correct. 
It  should  not  be  used  to  subsidize  com- 
petition with  a  basic  fuel  industry  that 
is  .so  important  to  this  country. 

The  Appalachian  Power  Co..  together 
with  .some  of  its  sister  companies  of  the 
American  Electric  Power  System,  serves 
many  areas  in  West  Virginia,  and  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of 
our  economy.  J.  C.  Hansbarger,  of  Ap- 
palachian, remarks: 

It  seems  clear  that  this  (proposal)  could 
in  r.o  way  advance  the  technology  or  eco- 
nomics of  nuclear  power,  and  as  a  matter  of 
straight  economics  the  amount  of  power  pro- 
duced could  not  justify  the  expenditures 
required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  intention  to 
join  in  the  further  debate  on  this  leg- 
islation in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  to  my 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  its  major 
industries  if  I  failed  to  make  every  effort 
to  block  this  item. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  might  say  that 
this  displacement  of  coal  represents 
191.360  man-days  or  37.911  coal  cars.  It 
not  only  affects  employment  in  the 
mines,  but  it  affects  likewise  employment 
on  the  railroads  of  the  United  Stat<;6. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  BatesI. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  you  is  very  technical  and  many 
facets  of  it  are  quite  impossible  for  a 
layman  to  comprehend. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
has  explained  to  you  the  many  aspects 
that  the  bill  entails.  I  shall  address  my- 
self only  to  one  item,  the  dual  purpose 
reactor  at  Hanford.  Wash.  I  know  of  no 
disagreement  on  the  other  sections  of 
the  bill. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  reactor  is  to 
make  plutonium  for  our  atomic  weap- 
ons In  the  course  of  this  production, 
heat  or  steam  is  produced  as  a  byprod- 
uct which  is  emptied  into  the  Columbia 
River.  The  proponents  of  this  item  ad- 
vocate the  use  of  this  steam  for  power 
purposes  rather  than  permit  it  to  be 
lost.  At  first  glance,  this  would  appear 
to  be  the  sensible  thing  to  do.  I  would 
like  to  explore  this  matter  with  you. 

Is  it  wrong  or  sinful  not  to  use  this 
steam?  If  it  is.  then  we  have  sinned 
for  many  years  and  so  have  many  other 
nations  throughout  the  world.  Have  we 
been  wasteful  and  extravagant  by  not 
using  similar  heat  at  the  eight  produc- 
tion reactors  at  Hanford  and  the  five 
at    Savannah    River?    Have    we    been 
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wrong  in  not  harnessing  the  steam  from 
Old  Faithful  at  Yellowstone  Park?  The 
argument  is  the  same.  The  question  Is 
not  one  of  waste  and  whether  this  steam 
could  be  used,  but  rather  can  it  be  used 
economically. 

Natural  steam,  that  is  steam  occurring 
in  nature  as  a  result  of  the  interaction 
of  subsurface  water  and  molten  rock 
originating  within  the  earth,  has  been 
known  to  mankind  for  many  generations. 
Natural  steam  has  been  put  to  use  m  Ice- 
land, Italy,  and  the  Umted  States,  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  economic  competi- 
tiveness with  conventional  sources  of 
steam. 

In  Iceland,  for  example,  much  of  the 
city  of  Reykjavik  is  heated  by  natural 
steam  and  natural  hot  water  pumped 
from  hot  springs  about  40  miles  from  tlie 
city.  Natural  steam  was  first  used  in 
Lardirello,  Italy,  where  a  generating  sta- 
tion was  built  above  a  series  of  geysers. 

In  our  own  country,  the  Pacific  Gas  b 
Electric  Co.  recently  began  operating  a 
12,500-kilowatt  generating  station  called 
the  Geysers  Station  located  some  92 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Many 
years  of  research  and  development  had 
been  invested  in  this  plant  before  the 
economic  decision  to  build  was  made. 

None  of  these  natural  steamplants 
would  have  been  approved  if  the  pro- 
posals had  not  been  determined  to  be 
competitive  with  conventional  sources  of 
man  generated  steam.  Does  the  Han- 
ford  reactor  meet  this  test? 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnson,  general  manager, 
Hanford  Atomics  Products  Division, 
General  Electric  Co.,  stated  on  page  320 
of  the  hearings: 

One  of  the  most  important  questions,  of 
course,  is  whether  conversion  of  the  plant  to 
its  dual  purpose  state  will  be  economical. 
Actually,  this  question  cannot  be  answered 
with  any  degree  of  finality  because  the 
answer  depends  on  some  very  important  and 
basic  assumptions  that  can  be  made  only 
by  the  Government. 

The  details  of  his  remarks  indicate  the 
question  of  how  long  Plutonium  will  be 
produced  and  how  much  of  the  charges 
the  Government  will  absorb. 

When  we  are  told  that  this  project  is 
economical,  it  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration a  good  portion  of  properly  assign- 
able or  even  direct  costs.  Yet,  under  the 
"power  only"  phase  which  represents  75 
percent  of  the  estimated  life  of  the  plant, 
the  economics  claimed  are  about  "break 
even  or  moderately  favorable."  During 
the  dual  purpose  period — 1964-72 — no 
portion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  op- 
erations, and  fuel  for  the  reactor  will  be 
charged  to  power.  Even  the  direct  cost 
for  conversion,  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Plutonium,  in  the  amount  of  $25 
million  will  not  be  charged  against  power 
costs.  This  would  increase  the  costs  by 
25  percent.  This  is  a  proper  charge, 
specifically  for  power.  The  economics 
would  be  considerably  less  than  break 
even  if  this  valid  and  proper  figure  is 
added. 

Let  us  examine  the  economics  of  this 
matter  another  way.  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  has  just  announced  that  it  will 
build  a  private  nuclear  plant  at  the  capi- 
tal cost  of  $181  per  kilowatt.  I  am  in- 
formed that  steamplants  in  the  Seattle 
and  Portland  areas  would  cost  about  $160 


per  kilowatt.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
plant  now  before  us  will  produce  abou'. 
750,000  kilowatts.  If  we  do  not  include 
any  of  the  charges  mentioned  before  ex- 
cept the  additional  cost  included  in  this 
bill  of  $95  million  and  the  $25  million 
previously  appropriated,  we  would  get  a 
total  of  $120  million.  This  repre.sents 
a  cost  of  $160  per  kilowatt  which  is  about 
the  cost  of  a  steamplant  in  tliat  area 
when  all — not  a  part — of  the  co.^t  i.s  in- 
cluded, lligli  addiiional  oiJi'iaiiua  coiits 
millions  of  dollar;;.  Money  would  also  be 
saved  by  siiortor  uan^rai.'i.sion  line.s  b^.'- 
cause  it  v/ould  be  built  at  ihe  bcsL  loca- 
atiou — wlicre  it  could  fiow  readily  into 
the  grid.  In  addition,  a  coal,  gas  or  oil 
plant  to  be  smaller  and  do  the  job  can 
be  used  a  feroater  percentage  of  t!ie  time. 
At  best,  this  is  a  poor  ba;  gum  for  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

There  lias  been  .'^ome  argument  tl'iat 
this  plane  will  conuibute  lo  national 
defense.  Such  a  conunuon  is  a  very 
weak  reed,  indeed.  As  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Sei^vices  Committee  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  are  many,  many  places 
v^hcre  wo  could  spend  S9j  million  on  de- 
fense much  more  profitably. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  event  wc  conclude 
an  agreement  with  Russia  in  respect  to 
disarmament,  we  can  then  use  this  re- 
actor solely  for  power.  Then,  in  the 
event  that  the  Soviets  violated  the  agree- 
ment we  could  readily  return  this  plant 
back  to  Plutonium  production.  This  is 
wishful  and  dangerous  tkirJcing.  In  the 
first  place,  if  we  do  not  have  any  more 
success  in  the  difl&cult  question  of  di.s- 
armament  than  we  had  on  nuclear  test 
inspections,  the  question  is  academic.  If 
we  are  successful  in  a  ui.sarmament 
agreement,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
negotiators  would  realize  that  by  permit- 
ting the  Soviets  to  keep  all  their  dual- 
purpose  reactors  the  United  States  would 
come  out  on  the  short  end  of  sumethmy 
like  a  5-to-l  ratio.  We  would  have  to 
insist  that  all  reactors,  whether  sincle 
or  dual  purpose,  which  are  capable  of 
making  plutonium  be  completely 
dismantled. 

There  has  also  been  u.sed  as  an  argu- 
ment that  this  proposal  will  increase 
our  international  prestige.  I  can  just 
imagine  how  the  Hottentots  in  the  Congo 
will  send  out  messages  on  their  drums 
when  this  project  becomes  a  reality.  I 
hope  they  do  not  add  that  Ru.ssia  already 
has  five  of  them.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  my  prime  concern  is  not  what 
others  may  think  but  rather  are  we  do- 
ing the  right  thing  for  the  United  Se#tes 
of  America?  Tliis  also  applies  to  other 
issues.  If  we  are  the  leader  of  the  fr»>e 
world,  let  us  lead— let  us  not  be  follow- 
ers who  decide  our  fate  on  the  basis  of 
international  polls.  There  is  no  validity 
for  the  consideration  of  international 
prestige  here  anyway.  There  could  not 
be  less  interest  oversea.^  on  anything 
than  there  would  be  on  this  matter. 

Does  this  proposal  make  a  smnificant 
contribution  to  the  technical  art  of 
nuclear  power  reactors?  Dr.  Seaborg 
stated  in  the  hearincs  that  'conversion 
to  dual-purpose  operation  would  pro- 
vide Umited  benefits  to  nuclear  power 
technology,  insofar  as  the  reactor  itself 
is  concerned."  He  then  indicated  cer- 
tain experiences  which  would  be  gained. 


These  would  be  of  a  low  order  of  im- 
l>ortance  con.'-idering  the  price  of  $120 
million. 

TI.e  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
stated  in  the  hcaiings: 

TTiere  is  no  pretf  iK=e  on  the  part  of  any- 
one laat  this  project  k  going  to  Improve  the 
nuclear  teclinology. 

Our  function  is  to  develop  the  art  and 
there  are  many  field.s  of  atomic  energy 
where  the  money  could  be  put  to  much 
better  advantage. 

It  is  claimed  there  will  be  a  power 
shorta^re  in  the  Northwest  within  the 
next  10  years.  In  its  annual  report  in 
1960,  tlie  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration stated; 

Far  the  first  t,me  in  nearly  15  years. 
Bounevtlle  Power  Administration  finds  itself 
In  a  period  of  surplus  ixfwer  h. stead  of 
power  scarcity. 

It  goes  further  and  states  projects  ex- 
isting or  under  construction  plus  those 
planned  assure  the  Pacific  Northwest  of 
power  to  meet  the  estimated  normal  firm 
power  requirements  of  the  region 
through  1970. 

This  year,  Mr,  Luce  of  BPA  indicates 
that  if  tiiere  is  a  critical  water  shortage 
m  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the  year  ui 
1965-66  there  v. ill  be  a  shortage  of  117.- 
000  kilowatt.^.  In  the  following  year,  the 
power  supply  \^iJl  be  increased  by  780.000 
kilowatt.s  by  reason  of  the  Canadf^i 
treaty.  The  critical  power  shortage  in 
the  1965-66  period  was  determined  by 
taking  the  wor^t  year  on  record  for  pre- 
cipitation m  Hie  last  60  years.  The  pic- 
ture could  not  be  painted  worse.  Yet. 
even  if  this  should  happen  the  shortage 
would  only  amount  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  1  ])e!cer.t.  This  is  insignificant 
and  mcanmeless. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not 
waste  dollar.s  to  have  waste  steam.  Let 
lis  not  send  s-.ood  mont>y  after  bad.  This 
project  should  be  climiiiated  from  the 
bill. 

It  is  expensive;  it  does  not  contribute 
to  the  art;  it  cannot  be  justified  in  terms 
of  national  defen.se;  we  favor  one  area 
at  the  expense  of  many  depressed  areas: 
it  promotes  the  concept  of  public  power 
even  though  there  will  be  enough  power 
available  through  1970  in  the  Northwest 
according  to  Bonneville  experts:  this 
V.1I1  be  produced  for  distribution  to  the 
private  companies  through  a  public  sys- 
tem and  the  private  utilities  arc  opposed 
to  this  propo.sal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  for  this 
proposal  fall  of  their  own  weipht.  It 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  it  is  quite  in- 
teresting, the  point  the  gentleman  is 
making,  that  the  whole  object  of  puttina 
this  plant  in  is  to  get  some  additional 
revenue  supposedly  to  make  money.  As 
the  gentleman  is  explaining,  you  are  not 
goinK  to  get  those  additional  revenues. 
What  is  the  alternative?  How  could 
you  get  those  revenues? 

Interestingly  enoug^i,  as  to  the  cost 
to  consumers  out  there,  the  average  rev- 
enue that  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration has  received  for  the  last  2  years 
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has  been  less  than  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duced power.  Ore-tenth  of  a  mill  in- 
crea.se  in  the  sale  price  of  power  is  worth 
to  BPA  $1,818,672  a  year.  According  to 
my  calculations,  if  they  would  just  in- 
crease the  price  oat  there  two-tenths  of 
a  mill  fiom  whatever  it  is  now.  which  no 
consumer  would  ever  feel,  over  the  33- 
year  estimated  life  of  this  particular  $95 
million  item,  and  williout  spending  1 
sini.;le  cent  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  the 
US.  Treasury  would  pick  up  over  $120 
million.  So,  if  you  are  worried  about 
money  and  worried  about  cutting  plu- 
tonium costs,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  make 
thi.s  insignificant  pov^er  rate  increase 
and  not  gamble  on  the  unkno^\n  or  spec- 
ulate upor  thi.s  .S0.5  million  bucket  of 
bolts. 

Mr.  BATES.     I  tliank  tlie  L:enileman. 

Much  of  the  information  that  the 
comniitlee  had  available  to  it  is  not 
a\ailahle  to  this  Hou.se  because  we  have 
not  gone  into  this  matter  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Plutonium  We  cannot  leveal  the 
cost  of  making  plutonium  Tlierefore, 
I  cannot  give  you  the  'ull  information  on 
all   the  costs  involved   m   thi.s  problem. 

xMr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f lom  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Regardless  of  the 
power  produced,  the  cost  of  making  the 
plutonium  would  be  the  same,  is  that 
not  true? 

Ml-  BATES  That  is  not  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  So  if  we  could  re- 
veal the  fit:ures  on  plutonium,  this  doe.s 
not  affect  the  argument  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  House 

Mr,  BATES.  It  would  affect  the  ix»int 
I  am  making,  because  in  making  the  pow- 
er we  have  additional  costs  in  operating 
the  reactor  by  a  factor  of  .several  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  of  course  is 
true,  but  the  re\enue  from  the  power 
takes  care  of  that. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  .sorry,  the  operating 
costs  of  the  reactor  during  the  dual  pe- 
nod  in  which  we  will  be  making  pluto- 
nium and  also  producing  power  will  be 
completely  ab.sorbed  by  the  plutonium 
cost,  and  not  attributed  at  all  to  power. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  the  costs  that 
U.0  into  the  reactor  that  will  make  the 
Plutonium  during  the  dual  period  will  be 
charged  regardless,  and  the  excess-cost 
feature  of  it  is  attributed  to  :.:enerating 
the  power. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  di.-cussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extra  operating  cost  that  will 
be  incurred  at  the  reactor  site. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  additional  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  BATES.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  That  is  ab.sorbed  in 
the  economics  of  the  sale  of  electricity. 

Mr.  BATES.  No.  There  is  no  con- 
tention whatsoever  that  during  this 
dual-purpose  period  these  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  operating  costs  will 
be  absorbed  by  power.  Those  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  cost  of  making  plutonium. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Not  the  cost  of 
iiiaking  plutonium,  but  the  additional 
costs  that  would  be  there  for  people  in 


the  facility  would  be  charged  to  :he  sale 
of  electricity. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, so  we  can  end  this  discussion  right 
now.  that  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  insure  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  will  come  out  of  po^^•er  and 
not  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  plutonitun. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geiitlentan  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penni^ivania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  $25  million  is  being  spent  at  the 
moment  for  the  construction  of  the  re- 
actor at  Hanford,  and  they  have  ;nade  no 
deci.'-ion  whatsoever  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  considered  a  capital  cost  or 
chaii^ed  to  power? 

Mr.  BATES.  There  is  absolutely  no 
knovvlediie  in  the  mind  of  any  of  the 
membcr.s  of  the  committee  as  to  what 
charges  will  be  attributed  to  pov.er.  As 
lo  that  decision,  if  you  look  at  page  12 
of  the  bill,  you  will  see  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  at  a  later  date  are 
uoinu  to  sit  down  and  determine  what 
costs  are  going  to  go  into  the  question  of 
power.  Nobody  can  speak  today  with 
finality  on  the  question  because  the  deci- 
sion has  not  been  made  and  it  will  not  be 
made  until  a  later  date.  But  my  amend- 
ment will  tie  down  these  costs  so  that 
the  costs  attributable  to  power  will  be 
paid  for  by  power. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  it  not  true  ihat  the 
$95  million  and  the  $25  million  a  total 
of  S120  million,  plus  whatever  it  co.sts  to 
opf I'ate  this  generating  facility,  all  must 
be  returned  by  way  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  before  there  is  a  rickel  of 
profit,  a  nickel  of  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  plutonium.  and  that  the  gentle- 
man's contention  and  the  figures  he  uses 
to  back  it  up  show  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  not  get  back  anywhere 
near  this  amount  of  money  on  the  sale 
of  power  and.  therefore,  the  laxl3a^ers 
will  be  charged  that  money  ratl.er  than 
be  making  a  profit,  and  the  cost  of  plu- 
tonium will  go  up  rather  than  go  down? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica are  going  to  pay  this  bill.  There  is 
no  question  alx>ut  that  unless  you  figure 
into  the  cost  of  the  power  all  of  the  co.'^t 
that  should  be  attributed  to  power.  At 
best  this  is  power  paid  for  by  the  taxpay- 
ers of  America. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Without  reference  to 
anyone  in  particular,  as  tlie  old  .sayinv 
goes,  figures  can  lie  and  liars  can  figure. 

Mr.  BATES.  Different  people  have 
diHerent  judgments  on  different  matters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  e.vpircd. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mi-.  Mag- 

NUSON  1 . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  J 
have  often  stated  in  the  past  few  years 
my  belief  that  our  program  of  peacetime 
re.^earch  and  development  in  atomic 
energy  is  lagging,  and  have  urged  more 
vigorous  and  less  apathetic  leadership. 


I  am  glad  to  report  that  there  are  signs 
in  the  Kennedy  administration  of  the 
new  vitality  and  spirit  we  need  if  we  are 
to  exploit  our  opportunities  and  assert 
our  leadership  in  this  New  Frontier  of 
technology.  I  am  equally  glad  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is 
supporting  and  recommending  these  first 
steps  by  the  new-  administration  to  in- 
vigorate the  program  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  taken  actions  ol 
the  creaiest  importance  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  Congress  the  construction 
of  the  world's  most  powerful  machine  for 
probing  the  structure  of  the  atomic  nu- 
cleus, and  for  the  creation  of  the  world  s 
largest  atomic  power  facility.  These 
are  tlie  major  projects  included  in  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  which  the  Joint  Committee 
reported  on  June  21. 

The  2-mile  electron  accelerator  to  be 
built  at  Stanford  University  will  lead  to 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  matter  and  so  eventually  will  extend 
our  ability  to  make  use  of  the  enormous 
forces  within  the  nucleOs  of  the  atom. 
The  800.000-kilowatt  power  facihties  foi 
the  new  production  reactor  at  Hanford 
Wash.,  will  result  in  by  far  the  largest 
single  utilization  of  these  forces  to  date 
for  peacetime  benefits  to  the  American 
people. 

Unfortunately,  a  minority  of  the  Joint 
Committee  has  seen  fit  to  oppose  the 
Hanford  power  facilities.  This  minority 
would  prefer  to  diunp  into  the  Columbia 
River  all  of  the  heat  to  be  produced  from 
the  Hanford  reactor — enough  to  pro- 
duce as  m.uch  power  as  about  l^j  Bonne- 
ville Dams.  They  not  only  seek  to  block 
a  unique  opportunity  to  take  a  large 
step  forward  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
but  propose  a  line  of  reasoning  inimical 
to  every  program  and  project  aimed  at 
aiding  the  development  of  any  recion  of 
our  country. 

The  committee  report  on  the  AEC  au- 
thorizing bill.  H.R.  7576.  sets  forth  the 
reasons  for  building  the  Hanford  reactor 
power  facilities.  The  reactor  is  being 
built  in  any  event  to  produce  plutonium 
for  weapons.  A  series  of  careful  and 
competent  studies  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co..  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  the  engineering  firm  of  R, 
W.  Beck  &  Associates  have  shown  that  it 
is  technically  and  economically  feasible 
to  convert  this  heat  to  electricity.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  which 
serves  Hanford.  can  market  all  the  pow- 
er produced,  and  from  the  power  rev- 
enues pay  back  the  power  investmeiit 
plus  interest,  and  pay  all  power  operat- 
ing costs  with  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
Bonneville  rates. 

It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  there 
could  be  opposition  to  making  good  use 
of  energy  which  otherwise  will  be  wasted 
In  my  opinion,  the  minority  report  in- 
dulges in  strained  and  fallacious  rea- 
soning to  find  grounds  for  opposing  the 
Hanford  power  facilities. 

For  example,  the  minority  say  the 
power  facilities  would  not  advance  nu- 
clear power  technology.  We  have  heard 
expert  opinion  to  the  contrary  but  in 
any  case  this  is  no  rea.son  whatsoever 
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for  not  making  economical  and  practical 
use  of  huge  quantities  of  energy  which 
otherwise  will  only  warm  up  the  fish 
in  the  Columbia  River.  This  argument 
is  irrelevant. 

The  minority  repoit  also  says  that  the 
low-cost  EKJwer  from  the  Hanford  plant 
would  be  used  to  attract  industry  from 
other  regions."  It  expresses  concern  for 
the  allegedly  adverse  effect  that  Hanford 
power  would  have  upon  the  depressed 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  Appalachian 
region.  This  argiunent  is  spurious  be- 
cause it  assumes  that  there  is  some  fixed 
amount  of  industry  potential  in  the 
country  to  be  divided  up  amon^  all 
regions — an  ass^omption  which  is  demon- 
strably false. 

This  argument  is  not  only  false  but 
dangerous,  for  it  is  designed  to  set  one 
region  against  another — to  suggest  that 
no  project  which  benefits  one  region  can 
be  undertaken  except  at  the  expense  of 
the  others — that  we  are  not  one  nation 
but  a  collection  of  quarrelsome  economic 
principalities  scrabbling  over  the  division 
of  inadequate  resources.  I  suggest  to 
those  primarily  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  depressed  Appalachian  re- 
gion that  this  divisive  line  of  argument 
can  be  turned  against  them  when  pro- 
posals are  made,  as  they  surely  will  be 
made,  to  aid  that  great  region  to  develop 
as  it  wants  to  and  as  it  should. 

The  other  fallacious  aspect  of  the 
argument  is  that  Hanford  power  some- 
how wUl  hurt  the  market  for  eastern 
coal.  The  Pacific  Northwest  buys  almost 
no  coal  to  produce  power  and,  when  the 
time  comes  that  it  does,  I  doubt  if  much 
coal  will  be  purchased  in  Pennsylvania. 
West  Virginia,  or  Kentucky.  To  argue 
that  disapproval  of  the  Hanford  power- 
plant  will  help  the  hard-pressed  miners 
of  the  Appalachian  region  is  to  foster  a 
cruel  illusion. 

The  depressed  coal -mining  areas 
should  not  be  persuaded  to  seek  to  solve 
their  problems  by  blind  opposition  to  any 
and  all  power  projects  which  do  not 
employ  coal  as  a  fuel.  U  they  are 
concerned  about  low-cost  power  develop- 
ment in  other  regions,  then  their  answers 
should  be  the  development  of  low-cost 
power  in  the  depressed  coal-mining 
regions. 

Let  the  representatives  of  the  depressed 
coal-mining  areas  come  forward  with 
constructive  proposals  for  natm-al  re- 
source conservation  and  development  in 
their  region,  for  low -cost  power  based  on 
the  large-scale  use  of  coal,  and  they  will 
find  widespread  support  in  the  Congress. 
There  should  be  no  sympathy,  however, 
with  proposals  to  deny  to  othe'-  regions 
the  wise  use  of  their  resources  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  involve  the  burning 
of  Permsylvania.  West  Virginia,  or  Ken- 
tucky coal. 

The  minority  report  goes  astray  again 
in  terming  the  Hanford  power  facilities 
an  "encroachment  of  Government  in  pri- 
vate business."  This  is  utter  poppycock. 
The  private  utilities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  known  since  1958  that 
the  heat  energy  of  the  Hanford  reactor 
would  be  available  for  power  production 
and  were  invited  by  former  AEC  Chair- 
man John  McCone  to  make  a  proposal  to 
use  it.    They  have  never  made  any  pro- 


posal whatsoever,  and  the  alternative  to 
Federal  power  production  is  outright 
waste  of  the  heat.  We  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  the  waste  of  this  enormous 
energy  resource  would  represent  a  bene- 
fit to  private  enterprise. 

The  fact  is  that  more  than  half  of  all 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  power 
goes  to  private  enterprise  right  now.  It 
is  probable  that  virtually  all  of  the  Han- 
ford power  will  go  to  private  enterprise 
for  at  least  10  years. 

The  other  reasons  dredged  up  by  the 
minority  are  no  more  justified  than  those 
on  which  I  have  commented. 

The  Hanford  power  facilities  represent 
a  unique  opportunity  to  make  beneficial 
use  of  a  huge  amount  of  byproduct  heat 
from  a  reactor  already  virtually  built. 
It  is  our  largei>t  opportunity  to  date  to 
return  to  the  American  people  some 
peacetime  benefits  from  the  billions  of 
dollars  they  have  poured  into  the  atomic 
energy  program.  The  power  project  i.s 
not  going  to  hurt  anyone,  it  is  not  going 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  anything,  and  it 
will  demonstrate  to  the  world  our  ability 
to  make  sensible  u"c  of  our  own  re- 
sources. 

Our  atomic  power  program  has  been 
lagging.  The  Hanford  plant  will  be  by 
far  the  world's  largest  atomic  power 
plant.  President  Kennedy  ha.';  said  again 
and  again  that  it  is  time  this  Nation 
move  ahead.  This  project  and  the 
Stanford  accelerator  are  important  ele- 
ments in  his  program.  They  represent 
forward  steps  which  we  should  take  and 
wliich  I  liope  we  will  take  in  that  spirit 
of  boldne.ss  and  imagination  which  has 
characterized  our  country  in  its  best 
years. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [  Mr.  Hfchlkr  I . 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  au- 
thorization for  electric  generating  facili- 
ties for  the  reactor  at  Hanford  is  an 
issue  which  has  stirred  up  a  vast  amount 
of  controvcr.sy. 

West  Virginia,  the  greatest  coal-pro- 
ducing State  in  the  Nation,  already  is 
going  through  an  economic  revolution, 
bringing  in  its  train  unemployment  and 
hiunan  misery  in  the  coal  fields.  Will 
this  measure  bring  further  economic 
distress  to  the  coal  miners  and  the  coal 
industry-?  The  United  Mine  Workers 
representatives  think  that  it  would. 
Telegrams  I  have  received  from  coal 
companies  say  the  same. 

Private  enterprise  everywhere  shud- 
ders at  the  specter  of  Government  com- 
petition. In  West  Virginia,  our  public- 
spirited  electric  power  companies  have 
spent  vast  sums  in  un.selfish  efforts  to 
bring  new  industry  to  the  State,  and  to 
expand  existing  industry.  Will  this 
measure  now  threaten  a  great  indu.stry 
in  our  State?  Representatives  of  the 
povi'i-  companies  fear  tliis  v,  ill  endanger 
them.  They  have  come  to  my  office  per- 
sonally to  tell  me  so.  Letters  and  tele- 
grams declare  likewise. 

I  have  pondered  these  questions  in 
trying  to  make  up  my  mind  on  this  crit- 
ical issue.  I  liave  reviewed  carefully  the 
majority  report  and  minority  report  and 
have  read  the  testimony.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  issue  has  generated  so  much 
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heat  on  both  sides  that  it  might  be  more 
productive  to  harness  the  steam  gen- 
erated here  in  Congress  rather  than  fool 
around  with  plutonium. 

Others  far  better  qualified  than  I  will 
analj'ze  the  complex  ramifications  of  this 
issue.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
tr.-ing  to  do  here  is  merely  to  take  what 
otlierwise  would  be  waste  and  convert  :t 
into  something  that  can  be  terribly  use- 
ful for  a  great  region  of  our  Nation.  I 
understand  that  most  of  the  power 
would  be  made  available  to  the  private 
power  companies — to  help  bolster,  and 
not  to  undeiTnine  private  enterprise.  In 
es.sence,  this  represents  progress,  and  I 
do  not  feel  that  in  any  field — the  current 
world  situation  being  what  it  is — Amer- 
ica can  afford  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress.  Wc  did  not  prohibit  the  devel- 
opment of  the  automobile  just  because  it 
threw  some  blacksmiths  and  harnes.^-  j 
makers  out  of  work. 

I  honestly  feel  that  the  coal  miners  and 
the  coal  industry  can  really  make  some 
notable  gains  as  atomic  energy  develops. 

Tlir  fact  is  that  coal  u.nd  atomic  energy 
h.ave  been,  and  can  continue  to  be.  emi- 
nently successful  partners.  Atomic  en- 
ergy has  proved  to  be  one  of  coal's  be.'^t 
customers.  As  a  typical  example  tlio 
electric  suppliers  for  AEC's  Paducah 
ga.seous  diffusion  plant  burn  one  carload 
of  coal  every  4  minutes,  or  800  tons  an 
hour,  to  pioduce  the  necessary  energy 
for  the  operation  of  the  plant.  Th.s 
represents  over  7  million  tons  of  coal  per 
year.  In  the  Ohio  Valley  at  Port.smoutii, 
v.e  have  anotiier  huge  atomic  energy 
plant  which  uses  coal  for  its  energy  re- 
quirements. Its  consumption  is  esti- 
mated to  be  7  million  tons  per  year.  The 
AEC  Oak  Ridre  facility  requires  electric 
power  from  coal  at  the  rate  of  5'j  mil- 
lion tons  per  year.  Thus,  at  these'thrce 
installations  alone,  more  than  20  million 
tons  of  coal  are  used  armually.  ITieso 
are  only  a  few  in.s  Lances  of  expanded 
markets  for  coal  developing  from  atomic 
energy. 

And  the  future  for  the  partnership  of 
coal  and  atomic  energy  can  be  made  even 
bright r-r  by  expanding  the  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Work  is  already  underway  on 
the  application  of  process  heat  from  nu- 
clear reactors  in  the  gasification  of  coal. 
Othf'r  work  is  being  done  in  the  irradia- 
tion of  coal  to  increase  its  combustibility 
and  energy  potential.  A  recent  AEC  re- 
port lists  at  le:..st  110  potential  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry. Tliese.  and  other  projects,  are 
all  designed  to  assist  in  finding  new  mar- 
kets for  coal. 

Now,  these  are  considerations  which 
lead  mo  to  believe  that  coal  and  atomic 
energy  are  not  enemies.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  both  the  coal  companies  and 
the  mine  workers  don't  see  it  this  wav 
yet. 

There  is  another  point  which  disturbs 
me  in  this  Hanford  proposal,  and  it  dis- 
turbs my  private  power  companies,  too. 
I  have  not  gotten  a  very  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  cost  of  this  power  at  Han- 
ford. If  Its  generating  cost  is  as  much 
as  5  mill.',  as  the  minority  contends,  that 
does  not  make  power  production  very 
economical.  I  hope  the  proponents  ex- 
plain this  point  more  carefully. 
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This  CGWld  be  a  very  easy  vote  for  me. 
I  could  silently  cast  my  vote  against 
the  proposal  for  Hanford.  and  my  local 
new.-.papers  would  praise  me  editorially, 
the  big  contributors  would  help  me  in 
my  campaiens,  the  John  Birch  Society 
which  has  been  yapping  at  my  heels 
would  not  liave  something  to  yap  about, 
and  everybody  would  nod  and  say,  'You 
are  a  smart  politician.  ' 

I  come  from  a  close  district,  maikcd 
for  conquest  every  2  years  without  fail.  I 
think  I  know  the  formula  for  survival — 
pay  attention  to  your  mail,  do  some 
favors,  get  back  to  the  district  often,  and 
do  not  stick  your  neck  out  m  your  voting 
record.  But  mere  survival  here  can  be 
a  foim  of  personal  death. 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  very  much  im- 
Ijre.ssed  to  hear  an  addicss  by  my  col- 
league from  Mmnc-ota  'Mr.  Jt.T)Di,  who 
also  keynoted  the  1900  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.  Incidentally,  that 
was  one  of  the  best  keynote  speeches  of 
cither  party  in  many  conventions  Here 
on  this  floor,  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota underlined  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
here  as  Representativt  s  of  Minnesota. 
or  West  Virginia,  or  other  States,  but 
as  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
cf  America. 

We  in  We.^t  Virginia  are  interested  in 
helping  the  economy  of  other  sections 
of  this  "reat  Nation.  We  are  proud  to 
vote  to  bring  economic  benefits  to  the 
"reat  Pacific  Northwest,  for  the  Nation 
will  benefit  thereby.  To  my  friends  from 
West  Virainia  w  lio  oppose  my  action  in 
tins  instance,  I  reason  thus  with  you: 
We  can  no  longer  afford,  either  as  an  in- 
dustry or  as  a  State,  to  look  inward,  to 
be  isolationist,  to  think  only  of  our  own. 
to  fight  a  rearijuard  action  against 
progress.  We  must  think  in  terms  of  the 
national  interest  of  this,  the  greatest 
free  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

To  my  friends  in  thf^  Pacific  North- 
west. I  say:  We  in  West  Virginia  thank 
you  for  your  votes  which  helped  to  pass 
the  prea  redevelopment  bill  which  mean=; 
.so  much  to  our  economy  That  is  still 
another  reason  why  I  will  proudly  join 
m  a  move  to  help  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  evidence  on  bal- 
ance indicates  that  this  $95  million  au- 
thorization will  help  strengthen  the  Na- 
tion, and  will  help  our  national  defeivse. 
and  that  is  why  I  hope  the  Hanford 
propo.sal  will  pa.ss  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Ore:; on  As  one  who 
comes  from  the  Northwest  and  repre- 
.sents  the  city  that  had  one  of  the  high- 
est unemployment  rates  in  the  Nation 
in  January  i958.  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
league fiom  West  Virginia  th.at  we  in 
Oregon  are  truly  grateful  for  the  states- 
manlike^ attitude  he  has  taken.  We  must 
have  more  electrical  power  to  provide 
jobs  for  our  unemployed.  As  he  .so  ably 
pointed  out.  many  of  us  in  the  North- 
west were  concerned  about  the  depressed 
areas  bill.  We  are  not  concerned  just 
about  unemployment  in  Oregon — we  are 
also  concerned  about  unemployment 
in  the  coal-producing  areas  of  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania; 


and  we  gave  our  wholehearted  support 
to  depressed  area  legislation  because  we 
thought  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  We  will  not  get  $1  in 
Oregon  from  the  depressed  areas  bill; 
yet  I  supported  it  because  I  thought  the 
Nation's  need  required  it.  We  are  glad 
that  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
looks  at  this  legislation  from  the  na- 
tional viewpoint. 

Mr.  HECHLER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  1  also  wi^h  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  and  say 
that  this  committee  is  interested  in  the 
utilization  of  coal  as  well  as  the  use  of 
a'omic  eneruy  in  the  research  which  we 
are  doing,  as  the  gentleman  knows  m 
this  field  to  develop  new  uses  for  coal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Gentleman     from     Colorado     IMr.     As- 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  this 
discussion  for  us  to  divide  on  a  matter 
of  policy  that  should  not  be  involved  in 
this  particular  legislation. 

To  me  this  is  not  a  matter  of  public 
versus  private  utility  power  whatsoever. 
In  my  work  in  Congress,  I  am  interested 
primarily  in  the  matter  of  conservation. 
It  makes  very  little  difference  to  me  what 
particular  natural  resource  is  involved. 
In  this  particular  matter  I  think  we  do 
have  a  conservation  project  in  that  we 
have  a  resource — in  this  case  steam — 
which  as  soon  as  it  is  released  from  the 
Government  production  plant,  regardless 
of  what  the  fuel  may  be.  becomes  a  value 
of  national  significance.  We  should  pro- 
tect this  national  value  if  it  is  econom- 
ically sound  to  do  so.  I  agree  entirely 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  B.MESi  that  this  project  should  be 
economically  feasible  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
structed. To  me  waste  of  steam  is  just 
as  much  a  loss  of  a  natural  resource  as 
if  it  were  wasted  water  itself.  In  fact, 
it  is  water,  although  in  a  different  form. 
Accordingly,  I  think  we  should  protect 
and  conserve  it.  If  the  price  of  the  power 
winch  will  be  produced  in  this  particular 
matier  can  be  sold  to  the  consumer  at 
a  rate  comparable  to  other  power  pro- 
duced m  the  area  and  at  a  return  which 
will  rep;iy  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the 
expenditures  which  it  must  advance, 
then,  in  my  opinion,  the  national  re- 
source should  be  saved.  We  have  served 
the  consumer,  whether  it  is  a  private 
utility  or  whether  it  may  be  a  preferred 
customer.  We  have  aloo  protected  the 
pocketbook  of  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  quite  a  bit  .said  about 
the  economics  of  this  question.  Here 
v,e  are  considering  a  project  which  pri- 
marily i--^  a  producer  of  a  needed  national 
security  product.  Because  of  the  dual 
nature  of  what  is  proposed,  I  can  un- 
derstand how  those  who  recommend 
and  support  it  cannot  give  us  the 
direct  and  exact  figures  that  we  would 
like  to  have,  figures  which  I  would  have 
if  I  came  before  this  body,  as  I  shall 
in  the  future,  on  the  question  of  pro- 
duction of  power  by  use  of  hydroelectric 
facilities  under  the  old  and  well  estab- 
lished  reclamation   program. 


The  Hanford  plant  is  a  producer  of 
plutonium  for  weapons.  The  cost  of 
Plutonium  products  is  classified  but  will 
affect  the  economics  of  the  energy  pro- 
duc'^'d  by  this  project.  We  have  been 
assured  by  studies  made  by  the  FPC  and 
the  AEC  that  it  is  economical.  We  al-o 
know  that  the  longer  it  will  be  operated 
as  a  dual  purpose  plant  the  better  will  be 
the  economies. 

Accordingly.  I  endorse  the  program 
which  is  supported,  may  I  say.  by  most 
of  tho.se  interests  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  are  involved  and  which  have 
considered  it  carefully  and  over  a  long 
lime. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green  1 . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, .several  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out  that  the  electric  power  gen- 
erated by  the  proposed  dual -pur  ix)se 
facility  would  meet  crying  needs  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  There  is  a  sure  mar- 
ket for  the  700.000  kilowatts  which  will 
be  produced  by  this  plant.  There  is  a 
guarantee  of  repayment  to  the  Trea.sury. 
in  an  unu.ually  short  period  of  time,  of 
the  funds  needed  to  make  it  a  reality. 
The  alternative  before  the  Congress  in 
this  unique  situation  is  the  choice  be- 
tween utilizing  the  excess  heat  produced 
by  the  plutonium  production  reactor,  or 
simply  letting  it  go  to  waste.  I  have 
listened  to  tiie  arguments  from  the  mi- 
nority side  about  waste  ever  since  I  have 
come  to  the  Congress.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  £.void  incredible  waste. 
Here  is  an  opportunity,  for  a  relatively 
small  investment,  to  turn  a  weapons- 
producing  facility  into  a  dual-purpose 
facility  capable  of  a  real  economic  con- 
tribution to  the  entire  Nation. 

I  urtc  my  colleagues  on  the  opposite 
side  to  tun.  their  words  about  waste  into 
action  against  waste  and  join  in  sup- 
porting this  bill. 

But.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  if  there  were  not 
one  kilowatt  involved  for  the  industries 
and  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
if  this  reactor  were  to  be  located  in  an 
entirely  different  part  of  the  coimtry.  I 
would  still  support  it.  But  there  is  a 
reason  which  is  even  more  compelling 
than  the  argument  of  direct  economic 
benefit,  which  leads  me  to  greet  this  bill 
with  enthusiasm.  I  am  referring  here 
to  the  tremendous  example  this  plant  will 
be,  of  the  American  desire  to  turn  the 
primal  energies  of  the  universe  to  the 
service  of  mankind — that  the  atom  may 
si\e  man  a  better  life — and  not  just  a 
faster  death.  If  we  build  nothing  at 
Hanford  save  a  weapons  facility,  we  are 
adding  nothing  to  our  national  wealth. 

The  Russians  have  reaped  a  good  deal 
of  propaganda  benefit  from  their  claim 
that  their  nuclear  plants  are  dual-pur- 
pose plants,  usable  for  either  power  or 
lor  weapons  production. 

As  the  building  of  this  new  plutonium 
production  reactor  is  presently  envisaged, 
this  reactor  will  be  an  addition  to  our 
nuclear  weapons  capability — and  to  that 
alone.  But.  if  the  committee  bill  is  en- 
acted, as  reported,  the  excess  heat  from 
this  reactor  will  be  utilized  to  provide 
electric  power  as  well.  Not  just  Wash- 
ington— not  just  the  Northwest — but  the 
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people  of  the  entire  Nation  will  be  the 
beneficiaries. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
language*. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7576  as  reported  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  in  opposition  to  tne  amendment  to 
delete  the  authorization  for  electric  gen- 
eration facilities  to  utilize  the  heat  which 
will  be  generated  by  the  new  production 
reactor  now  under  construction  at  Han- 
ford,  Wash. 

The  proposal  that  we  eliminate  these 
prof>osed  facilities  amounts  to  suggest- 
ing that  we  engage  in  an  act  of  colossal 
waste  because  of  the  distorted  and  short- 
sighted fears  of  the  private  power  indus- 
try. Furthermore,  the  wasteful  action 
which  is  being  suggested  would  be  in- 
jurious to  our  national  security,  our  in- 
ternational prestige,  and  the  economic 
potential  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
our  country. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  minority  to 
cloud  the  issue,  the  basic  question  before 
us  is  a  simple  one.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  currently  has  under  con- 
struction a  new  production  reactor  at 
its  Hanford  facilities.  This  reactor,  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1958,  has  been 
design^  as  a  dual-purpose  facility  with 
the  primary  function  of  producing  Plu- 
tonium for  weapons  material  but  pro- 
ducing as  a  byproduct  substantial 
amounts  of  heat.  The  question  before 
us  is  whether  we  will  utilize  that  heat 
to  produce  electric  energy  and  thus  in- 
sure that  the  Hanford  reactor  will  be,  as 
Senator  Jackson  has  characterized  it, 
"both  a  sword  and  a  plowshare."  or  will 
dissipate  the  heat  into  the  Columbia 
River. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  see  how  anyone  can 
justify  the  unconscionable  waste  which 
would  be  the  result  of  the  latter  course 
of  action. 

On  the  contrary,  aside  from  the  simple 
fact  that  authorization  of  the  generat- 
ing facihties  to  utilize  this  heat  repre- 
sents sound  conservation  sense,  these  fa- 
cilities recommended  by  the  President 
are  fully  justified  by  other  important 
factors. 

As  a  Representative  from  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  economic  justification 
for  the  proposed  addition  to  the  firm 
power  supply  which  will  be  available  to 
the  Bonneville  system  as  a  result  of  these 
facilities.  Our  area,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  in  the  Nation,  has  suffered 
and  is  continuing  to  suffer  from  the 
misguided  "no  new  starts"  policy  of  the 
previous  administration.  Although  the 
new  administration  has  rightly  repudi- 
ated this  approach  to  resource  develop- 
ment and  use,  it  remains  true,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  that  the'  effects  of 
it  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  a  long 
time.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the 
Hanford  reactor?  Simply  this,  that  con- 
trary to  the  contention  of  the  minority 
that  the  Bonneville  system  has  a  sur- 
plus of  power,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  the 
lack   of   assurance  of  substantial  firm 


power  supplies  for  the  years  ahead  which 
is  handicapping  the  Bonneville  system 
in  its  efforts  to  attract  major  new  in- 
dustrial development  to  the  area.  It  is 
because  of  the  long  dominance  of  the 
"no  new  starts"  policy  in  the  executive 
branch  over  the  past  years  that  there 
will  be  no  new  generating  units  coming 
on  the  lines  of  the  U.S.  Columbia  River 
power  system  from  1962  until  1967— a 
period  which  could  be  crucial  to  the 
economy  of  the  region.  Authorization 
of  the  Hanford  facilities  propcsed  would 
make  available  a  block  of  power  exceed- 
ing 700,000  kilowatts  beginning  in  1964 
or  3  years  before  the  John  Day  project 
generators  begin  to  come  into  use.  and 
2  years  before  we  can  expect  increased 
power  supplies  as  a  result  of  Canadian 
storage. 

BPA  Administrator  Luce  has  testi- 
fied to  the  fact  that  Bonneville  can  sell 
this  firm  power  if  its  availability  is  a.s- 
sured.  He  has  also  pointed  out  that 
the  sale  of  a  block  of  400.000  kilowatts  of 
firm  power  would  incroa.se  Bonneville's 
revenues  by  $7  million  annually.  This 
would  mean,  in  effect,  that  the  generat- 
ing facilities  we  are  autliorizint^  could 
pay  for  themselves  in  less  than  15  years. 
The  record  of  economic  development  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the  year.s  when 
Democratic  principles  of  full  develop- 
ment were  adhered  to,  speaks  fm-  itself 
and  makes  abundantly  clear  that  we  are 
proposing  a  wi.se  investment  in  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  area  and  the  Nation. 
A  second  important  factor  involved 
here  is  our  international  prestiire  While 
it  was  the  United  States  which  initiated 
the  international  atoms-for-peace  pro- 
gram, it  remains  true  that  virtually  all  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  reactors  are 
designed  as  dual-purpose  facilities  and 
they  have  used  this  fact  to  advance  their 
propaganda  claims  to  be  dedicated  to  de- 
velopment of  peacetime  u.ses  of  atomic 
energy.  Authorization  of  the  Hanford 
facilities  would  provide  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  our  own  efforts  in  this  field,  since 
it  would  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  several  times  larger  than  any 
known  Soviet  plant.  The  point.  I  believe, 
speaks  for  itself. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  factor  of 
national  security.  As  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee has  pointed  out,  utilization  of  the 
dual-purpose  features  of  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor  at  Hanford  will  provide 
vital  fiexibility  to  our  Government  bv  as- 
suring that  this  reactor  could  be  kept  on 
an  operating  basis  even  in  the  event  that 
the  Plutonium  production  a.spect  were  to 
be  suspended.  As  has  been  indicated. 
the  Soviet  Union  is  providing  itself  with 
this  sort  of  flexibility  by  constructing 
Plutonium  reactors  on  a  dual-purpose 
basis.  Our  own  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  none  and  will  continue  to  op- 
erate at  this  disadvantage  if  we  do  not 
authorize  conversion  and  use  of  the  Han- 
ford reactor  as  recommended. 

In  the  face  of  this  impressive  case  for 
authorization,  the  minority  can  only  re- 
peat the  same  old  scare  words  about  the 
threat  of  Government  encroachment  in 
business.  The  fact  is  that  more  than 
half  of  the  power  which  will  be  produced 
is  expected  to  go  to  privately  owned  util- 
ities and  industries.    Another  very  sub- 


stantial block  of  this  power  will  be  uti- 
lized by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
itself.  Those  of  us  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  hardly  surprised  by  the 
opposition  to  this  proposal  being  voiced 
by  the  spokesmen  for  private  power  in- 
terests. We  have  learned  to  expect  it  in 
every  instance  in  which  it  is  suggested 
that  the  people  utilize  their  own  re- 
sources for  the  broadest  public  good. 
It  IS  somewhat  refreshing.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  note  that  in  this  case,  there  is  at  lea.st 
no  pretension  to  the  effect  that  "private 
industry  stands  ready  to  do  the  job" 
There  cannot  be  any  such  pretension 
bccau.se  the  issue  is  crystal  clear — BPA 
Administrator  Luce  put  it  in  these  terms; 

You  have  a  unique  problem  here  of  heat 
or  steam  energy  that  i.s  either  going  to  be 
wasted  or  used. 

That  heat  is  a-s  much  a  public  resource 
as  our  great  navigable  rivers  or  our  na- 
tional forests.  To  fail  to  utilize  it  for 
the  general  welfare  would  be  bad  eco- 
nomics and  wor.se  public  policy.  I  urac 
my  colleagues  to  back  the  President,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  by  authorizing  the  full 
and  proper  utilization  of  this  heat  re- 
source to  broaden  the  energy  base  on 
which  our  economy  rests. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  installation  of  the  electric 
!;enerating  facilities  at  the  Hanford 
Reactor  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  of  the  American  people.  What 
could  be  more  justified  than  to  convert 
into  electricity — at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers— the  tremendous  amounts  of 
reactor  heat  which  otherwise  will  be 
wasted?  To  blow  this  steam  into  the  air 
or  use  it  to  heat  up  the  Columbia  River 
surely  would  be  regarded  by  people 
everywhere  as  an  incredible  extrava- 
gance. 

The  question  before  us  today  is  a  very 
simi)lc  one.  Either  we  approve  the  pro- 
posal to  make  use  of  this  energy  or  it 
will  be  utterly  wasted.  There  is  no  other 
alternative.  If  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission does  not  install  the  turbine 
generato>  s  to  convert  the  reactor  steam 
to  power,  no  one  else  will  do  so.  The 
power  companies  and  public  power  sys- 
tems m  the  Northwest  have  had  3 
years  in  which  to  come  Torward  with  a 
proposal  of  their  own  to  make  use  of 
the  reactor  steam.  Former  AEC  Chair- 
man John  McCone  invited  them  to  do 
.so.  No  propo.sal  has  ever  been  forth- 
coming and  there  is  none  whatsoever  in 
prospect. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  whether  we 
waste  900,000  kilowatts  of  low-cost  power 
down  the  Columbia  River  is  squarely  be- 
fore this  House,  and  will  be  decided  by 
how  we  vote. 

The  opponents  of  this  project  seem 
to  me  unusually  misguided.  One  of 
their  arguments  agairist  it,  for  example, 
is  that  the  power  would  be  highly  sub- 
sidized and  would  attract  industry  from 
other  regions.     In  the  first  place,  the 
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l^owcr  will  not  be  subsidized  The  rev- 
enues from  the  power  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  power  investment,  with  interest, 
as  well  as  cover  power  operating  costs. 
In  addition,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
miHstrator  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mi.ssion  officials  have  indicated  that 
these  revenues  doubtless  will  suffice  to 
rcpuy  a  significant  portion  of  the  $145 
million  investment  which  already  has 
been  made  in  the  reactor.  Par  from 
beini  subsidized,  the  Hanford  power 
inobably  will  pay  off  .some  investments 
already  spent.  'V.'hat  moi-e  do  the  op- 
ponents want? 

For  the  fear  expressed  that  the  power 
would  attract  industry  from  other  rc- 
tiious.  there  should  be  nothing  but  im- 
patience. This  is  an  argument  from 
the  backwoods.  These  Umted  States  are 
one  country— not  the  Balkans  of  Europe. 
We  can  keep  this  country  strong  and 
united  only  if  we  legislate  for  it  as  one 
country.  To  adopt  the  narrow  and  divi- 
sive philosophy  of  the  minority  report 
would  be  to  set  one  region  against  an- 
other in  destructive  legislative  and 
ecnnoraic  warfare. 

To  torpedo  the  Hanford  peneratin? 
facilities  would  help  no  other  region  and 
to  approve  them  will  harm  no  other 
region.  On  the  contrary,  evcr>-  time  we 
make  optimum  use  of  the  resources  we 
have  at  hand  in  whatever  part  of  the 
Uiiited  States,  the  entire  country  bene- 
fits. The  Hanford  power  facilities  are 
no  exception. 

Where  do  the  opponents  of  this  proj- 
ect suppose  the  turbines  and  generators 
for  the  Hanford  reactor  will  be  manu- 
factured? Most  of  the  funds  for  them 
doubtless  will  vo  to  industrial  plants  in 
the  Ea.st.  Furthermore,  the  industries, 
homes  and  farms  of  the  Northwest  which 
will  use  this  powor  are  not  isolated  from 
the  American  eccnomy.  as  the  opponents 
would  have  us  believe,  but  are  integral 
components  of  it.  A  more  prosperous 
Northwest  will  be  a  far  better  customer 
for  the  goods  and  materials  grown  and 
manufactured  ii.  the  East.  South,  Mid- 
west, and  West. 

Some  of  the  members  from  Eastern 
coal-mining  regions  perhaps  are  worried 
about  the  effect  of  this  project  on  coal. 
However,  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  a 
hydropower  region.  The  utilities  there 
buy  relatively  little  coal  and  full  de- 
velopment of  the  regional  waterpower  re- 
sources will  not  be  attained  for  at  least 
10  more  years.  When  the  utilities  must 
turn  to  steamplE.nts.  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  they  will  be  buying  coal  from  West 
Virginia  or  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  or 
Kentucky.  The  transportation  costs 
would  be  too  great.  To  kill  the  Hanford 
power  project  would  not  help  the  East- 
cm  coal  industry  a  nickel's  worth. 

Rather  than  opposing  projects  located 
in  other  regior.s,  those  from  the  de- 
jjiessed  coal-mining  areas  might  well 
propose  further  resource  development 
jjrograms  to  strengthen  the  economy  in 
their  own  region.  I  am  sure  they  will 
find  widespread  interest  and  support. 

The  Hanford  reactor  electric  energy 
generating  facilities  will  be  a  completely 
self-liquidating  investment  of  great 
benefit  to  the  ertire  Nation.    I  urge  the 


members  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
amendment  to  delete  the  project. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minut  ?s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cover, 
if  I  may,  just  a  few  points  in  these  5 
minutes. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  byproduct 
heat  which  is  produced  by  the  reactor  in 
any  event  will  be  wasted  into  the  Colum- 
bia River  or  into  the  air  unless  the  tur- 
bine generators  are  installed.  Adding 
the  power  facilities  is  thijjg  primarily  a 
conservation  mea.sure  to  make  use  of  a 
major  energy  resource.  This  is  not  a 
natural  resource,  but  it  is  a  national  re- 
source. If  the  Crovernment  doe.s  not  in- 
.•^tall  the  generating  equipment,  these 
resources  will  be  totally  wasted. 

Now.  there  has  been  some  discussion 
that  this  was  offered  to  the  private  utili- 
ties, and  there  were  no  takers.  This  is 
true.  Former  AEC  Chairman.  John 
McConc.  did  offer  this  heat  to  the  pri- 
vate companies  in  the  area,  and  they 
did  not  accept  it.  But  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  accept  this  heat  docs  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  heat  is  not  valu- 
able. The  heat  is  generated,  an>'way: 
135-pound-pressure  steam  cost;  plenty 
of  money  to  generate,  and  it  is  being 
used  from  100  to  150  pounds  throughout 
the  United  States  in  generators,  and, 
therefore,  the  argument  seems  :o  me  to 
be  on  the  line  of  utilizing  this  heat  which 
we  will  produce,  anyway. 

The  dual-purpose  new  production 
reactor  would  add  from  703,000  to 
800.000  kilowatts  to  the  Nation's  low- 
cost  power  capacity  and  help  offset  the 
AEC's  enormous  power  consurription  at 
numerous  installations.  At  th;s  instal- 
lation alone,  for  instance,  the  AEC  is 
using  350.000  kilowatts  and  it  Rill  soon 
be  using  400,000.  So  at  least  half  of  this 
would  go  into  the  operation  of  the  Han- 
ford facility  which  is  already  in  exist- 
ence. The  power  investment  here  will 
be  self-liquidating  at  the  regular  Bonne- 
ville rates.  Our  latest  studies  on  this 
show  that  it  will  be  self -liquidating. 
Power  revenues  will  be  more  than 
enough  to  cover  the  power-operating 
costs  and  to  pay  back  the  power  invest- 
ment to  the  Treasury  with  interest. 
These  studies  have  been  made,  inci- 
dentally, on  4  percent  money,  which  is 
above  that  of  the  Government  charge  on 
money. 

It  has  also  been  figured  on  the  basis 
of  $25  million  insm-ance  which,  again, 
the  Government  does  not  pay  on  any  of 
the  reactors  it  has  at  the  present  time. 
but  nevertheless,  in  computing  the  cost 
of  this  factor,  it  has  been  computed  into 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  you  could  state 
it  this  way.  This  fact,  too.  should  be 
called  to  our  attention.  The  dual-pur- 
pose new  production  reactor  would  be 
by  far  fhe  largest  atomic  power  plant  in 
the  world,  7  to  8  times  the  size  of  the 
largest  plant  in  operation  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  let  me  say  at  this  time 
that  all  of  the  reactors  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  dual-pur- 
pose reactors.  They  produce  not  only 
weapons  material  but  also  power.  This 
brings  up  the  point  of  national  defense 
value.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  a  disarmament  agreement 


or  not.  But  if  we  should  have  a  dis- 
armament agreement  and  we  shut  down 
our  single-purpose  plutonium-producmg 
reactor,  which  is  the  only  kind  we  have, 
then  if  disarmament  fails,  it  would  Lake 
us  many  months  to  get  back  into  Pluto- 
nium production.  But  on  this  reactOi  - 
and  here  is  where  our  national  deien.-e 
comes  in — you  could  start  up  in  a  lew 
days  making  plutonium.  because  all  you 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  take  out 
the  power  fuel  rods  and  put  in  the  pluto- 
nium-producing  fuel  rods. 

Tins  IS  an  important  factor  because  if 
we  should  want  to  start  up  and  produce 
Plutonium  after  shutting  down,  every 
reactor  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  trans- 
fer it-self  from  a  power-producing  fa- 
cihty  to  a  plutonium-producing  facility 
in  a  very  few  days.  This  would  be  the 
onl>-  one  the  United  States  would  ha\e. 

Whether  we  will  have  disarmament  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  but  this  is  a  factor 
that  I  think  you  have  got  to  think  about 
when  you  vote  on  this  bill. 

The  new-production  reactor  power  is 
needed  in  the  Northwest.  Ii.  is  true  at 
this  time  there  is  sui-plus  ixtwer  in  the 
Bonneville  system  but  this  is  not  firm 
power,  this  is  .secondary  power.  But 
the  power  curve  is  shown  on  the  chart 
to  my  right,  the  estunate  of  how  much 
power  you  are  going  to  need  in  the 
United  Stales,  and  it  shov.s  the  Pacific 
Northwest  following  very  close  to  it. 
Over  there,  on  the  chart  on  my  left,  we 
have  the  existing  hydropower  in  the 
Northwest.  We  have  a  very  small  line 
which  this  reactor  implementation 
would  provide,  about  the  amount  of  1 
year's  growth  need  for  power  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Then  there  is  the  potential  power  from 
the  Canadian  storage  which  will  result  if 
a  treaty  is  signed  by  Canada.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  be,  but  we  think  it 
will.  There  are  still  some  new  h.ydro 
facilities  which  can  be  utilized  in  the 
Northwest.  Tliese  are  shown  on  the 
rishthand  side  of  the  black  line  on  the 
chart  in  the  center. 

But  notwithstanding  the  use  of  all 
these  potential  amounts  of  power,  the 
study  of  requirements  shows  that  after 
using  all  of  those,  you  will  still  have  to 
use  some  thermal  power. 

The  type  of  thermal  power  that  you 
use  up  there  is  estimated  by  most  people 
to  be  either  that  of  gas  from  the  Cana- 
dian gasfields  or  oil.  That  is  the  type 
that  is  being  used  now.  There  may  be 
some  used  from  coal,  but  verv'  little  from 
coal  because  of  the  lack  of  the  type  of 
coal  deposits  that  are  needed  up  there. 
There  is  a  very  .sharp  limitation  in  the 
amount  of  coal  deposits  and  the  grade 
of  coal  in  the  Slate  of  Washington.  So 
you  are  going  to  utilize  everything  you 
have  there  if  you  are  going  to  meet  the 
future  requirements  for  power  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Again  I  want  to  accent  that  this  power 
is  going  to  go  to  private  utilities  to  dis- 
tribute in  the  Northwest.  This  is  not 
the  normal  public  power  project,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  utilities  have  to 
say.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  power  is 
now  going  to  private  utilities  and  private 
industry  from  the  Bonneville  system. 
The  preference  clause  in  this  bill  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  Interior  clause.     The 
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Interior  preference  clause  regulates  only 
5 -year  contracts  with  private  utilities. 
We  have  put  here  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  a  special  clause  which  allows  the 
Bonneville  system  to  make  10-year  con- 
tracts with  private  utilities.  This  is  one 
of  the  strangest  things  I  have  even  seen, 
that  here  is  power  needed  in  an  area 
where  most  and  probably  all  of  this  ad- 
ditional power  will  be  distributed  by  pri- 
vate power  companies  and  private  in- 
dustry, yet  we  find  the  people  that  are 
for  private  power  fighting  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  I  Mrs. 
May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  district  in 
which  the  Plutonium  reactor  and  the 
new  production  reactor  generating  unit 
is  located,  but  this  is  not  a  Pacific  North- 
west bill.  It  is  only  by  geographical 
accident  that  we  have  this  new  produc- 
tion reactor  power  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  argument  that  should  pre- 
vail here  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
this  is  in  Pennsylvania,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Massachusetts,  or  New  York. 

Reasons  have  been  given  here  why 
Members  should  support  this  not  from 
the  viewpoint  of  public  versus  private 
power  but  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation 
and  avoidance  of  waste,  and  many  ex- 
cellent arguments  have  been  presented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  take  up 
one  more  point  here  to  follow  up  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  in  which  he  em- 
phasized the  great  importance  of  what 
has  been  called  the  "plow-share"'  fea- 
tures of  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  in  operation  of  the  reactor,  both 
private  and  public  power  would  have 
available  to  them  vast  experience  in  the 
production  of  atomic  power.  This  ex- 
perience will  be  very  valuable  to  private 
nidustry  as  it  takes  over  the  operation 
of  large  nuclear  power  stations. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
the  report  on  this  bill,  it  is  stated:  The 
committee  does  not  intend  that  this 
project  result  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment competing  with  private  or  public 
utilities  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
electric  power.  The  report  also  states: 
Although  power  will  be  distributed  un- 
der a  section  in  which  preference  is  given 
to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives  or  to 
privately  owned  utilities,  privately  owned 
utilities  and  industries  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  of  the  power  produced 
by  the  Hanford  reactor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  of  this 
body  know,  I  take  a  moderate  viewpoint 
on  spending  proposals  such  as  this.  I 
have  given  this  matter  considerable 
.'-tudy  and  believe  that  this  project  has 
wrcat  merit  and  would  be  of  considerable 
benefit  and  credit  to  our  Nation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

I  have  followed  with  interest  the  very 
comprehensive  studies  which  have  been 
concerned  with  the  economics  of  gen- 
erating electrical  energy  at  the  reactor 
as  a  byproduct  to  the  production  of 
weapons  plutonium.  The  latest  of  these 
exhaustive  studies  was  completed  earlier 


this  year  by  the  Federal  Power  Commi.s- 
sion  in  cooperation  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  General  Electric 
Co.,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  latest  estimates  of  power 
requirements  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
area  were  considered,  as  was  a  complete 
study  of  the  area's  future  energy  re- 
sources. 

Justification  from  the  economic  stand- 
point for  adding  power  facilities  to  tlie 
Hanford  NPR  is  evident  from  two  stand- 
points. Otherwise  wasted  heat  can  be 
utilized  for  electric  power  production. 
The  production  of  power  from  the  reactor 
will  lowtr  the  cobt  of  producing  pluto- 
nium. 

I  have  already  mentioned  rhn  prestige 
that  would  come  to  the  United  States 
from  the  operation  of  this  dual-purpose 
reactor.  It  would  be  the  laruest  single 
reactor  plant  in  the  world  to  generate 
electrical  energy,  and  thus  would  prove 
our  intention  to  develop  the  peaceful 
use  of  the  atom. 

This  dual  role  of  the  NPR  has  an 
equally  great,  if  not  greater  .significance. 
Mr.  Chairman.  As  far  as  we  know,  all 
of  the  newer  plutonium-producing  reac- 
tors in  the  Soviet  Union  are  dual- 
piu-pose  reactors.  The  United  States, 
at  the  present  time,  has  none.  Depend- 
ing upon  international  developments  on 
any  agreements  regarding  nuclear  weap- 
ons production,  our  Nation  could,  with 
this  dual-purpose  reactor,  convert  either 
to  or  from  the  production  of  weapons 
plutonitun  without  .significant  delay. 
The  startup  of  a  single-purpose  Plu- 
tonium reactor  requires  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

In  this  regard,  operation  of  a  dual- 
purpose  reactor  for  either  purpose  keeps 
on  hand  a  hard  core  of  trained  scientists 
and  technicians.  If  our  single-purpose 
Plutonium  production  reactors  are  shut 
down,  these  scientists  and  technicians 
would  naturally  go  to  other  fields.  In 
other  words,  the  team  would  not  be  kept 
together.  You  cannot  turn  a  .switch 
and  create  training  and  knowhow  over- 
night. Thus,  our  ability  and  flexibility 
to  convert  to  plutonium  is  indeed  si;:;- 
nificant. 

These  are  reasons,  Mr.  Ciiairman,  that 
I  give  my  support  to  the  authorization 
of  electric  generating  facilities  to  the 
new  production  reactor  at  Hanford 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kan.sas  [Mr.  Ells- 
worth!. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  proposed  Van 
Zandt  am.Bndment. 

Perhaix'^  I  should  say  at  the  out.set  that 
I  will  support  the  authorizations  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  7576  except  for  the  electric 
gentratins;  facilities  for  the  new  pluto- 
nium production  reactor  at  the  AEC 
Hanford  i  istallation. 

But  the  $95  million  pro^iosed  for  elec- 
tric power  generating  facilities  for  the 
NPR  at  Hanford  would  subsidize  an 
area  which  is  a  direct  competitor  with 
my  district  for  industrial  development 
and  job  oi)portunitics. 

Over  the  past  7  or  8  years  my  district 
has— for  various  reasons — lost  .some  sev- 
eral thou;.ands  of  manufacturing  jobs. 


Those  jobs  are  the  backbone  of  the  econ- 
omy. Tlify  are  the  leverage  jobs.  Each 
job  in  manufacturing  creates  between 
one  and  a  half  and  two  and  a  half  other 
lobs. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  elements  of  my 
district,  the  Second  District  of  Kansas, 
are  working  together  to  help  attract  and 
create  industrial  development  and  job 
opportunities:  Labor  leaders,  business 
leaders,  ordinary  citizens,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Our  outstanding  Grovernor, 
Jolm  Ander;son,  Jr.,  has  revitalized  the 
Kan.sas  Industrial  Development  Commis- 
sion, and  we  are  on  the  upswing. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  competition 
among  areas  for  industrial  development 
and  job  opportunities  is  most  severe. 

And,  it  is  well  known  that  the  cost  of 
electric  power  is  a  major  factor  in  this 
competition.  We  in  our  area  have  seen 
with  our  own  eyes  industrial  develop- 
ments drawn  to  communities  served  by 
federally  subsidized  electric  power,  at- 
tracted in  substantial  measure  by  the  ap- 
peal of  cheap  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  against  any 
area.  But  I  am  most  certainly  for  my 
own  district  and  it.s  people.  And  I  am 
most  certainly  at!ainst  any  measure  the 
(fleet  of  wliich  would  be  to  put  my  dis- 
trict, my  people,  at  an  unfair,  unsound. 
un.iustly  di.scriminatory  disadvantage. 

When  all  that  is  said,  however,  tlie 
overriding  questions  of  essential  ad- 
vances in  nuclear  power  technology,  na- 
tional defen:<e.  and  international  pres- 
tii;e,  remain  to  be  examined. 

I  am  convinced,  and  the  record  indi- 
cates, that  tlie  proposed  addition  of  a 
.steam-driven  turoogenerator  facility  at 
Hanford-  winch  is  what  H.R.  7576  would 
do — would  not  advance  nuclear  power 
technology. 

I  am  convinced,  and  the  record  indi- 
cates, that  the  addition  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  to  the  new  production 
reactor  would  not  aid  national  defense. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ap- 
pendaue  of  electric  generating  facilities 
lo  what  IS  essentially  a  weapons  plu- 
tonium manufacturing  plant  would  im- 
pede the  development  of  a  workable  in- 
ternational arms  control  agreement. 

I  am  convinced,  and  the  record  indi- 
cates, that  the  proposed  project  would 
not  enhance  our  international  prestige. 
All  this  project  would  do  would  be  to 
piovide  an  old-fashioned,  low-pressure, 
saturated  stoamplant  which  actually 
represents  a  step  back  rather  than  for- 
ward, as  far  as  power  production  is  con- 
cerned. 

For  the  foieuoing  reasons.  Mr.  Chair- 
man—reasons related  not  only  to  my 
district,  but  al.-^o  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole— I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  !;entleman  from  Ohio  LMr, 
Bow  I . 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
there  is  an  a.spect  of  this  Hanford  plant 
wiiich  di.sturbs  me  greatly. 

It  is  this;  Although  it  is  contemplated 
that  this  $145  million  plutoniimi  reactor 
would  be  used  solely  for  power  produc- 
tion over  25  years  of  its  35-year  hfe,  none 
of  its  cost  is  allocated  to  power — not  even 
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the  S25  million  conversion  features  au- 
thorized in  1958.  which  were  included 
solely  for  power-iieneratinj.;  purposes. 

Well,  this  sort  o^  thing  is  not  new  to 
members  of  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. We  have  seen  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  jugg  e  fii-ures  to  make  Fed- 
eral power  look  cheap  They  made  cost 
allocations  to  flood  control,  irrifration. 
fish  and  wildlif?,  and  liave  tried  to 
justify  allocation.^  to  recreation,  national 
defense,  stream  pollution,  transporta- 
tion, and  every  activity  one  con  ima'nne. 
This,  of  course,  'vas  done  to  make  Fed- 
eral hydropower  ^eem  cheap 

Now  we  see  the  .start  of  it  in  the 
atomic-power  fie  d.  Of  couise.  they  can 
make  this  Hanfcrd  i^ower  look  cheap  if 
they  can  shift  the  cost  of  the  plant  itself 
to  .Imerica's  taxjDayers. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
will  be  the  marketing  agency  for  power 
from  this  Hanfo  -d  plant,  if  it  is  author- 
ized. As  all  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  know,  BPA  has  for  .some 
years  been  losing  mouf^y.  They  keep 
coming  in  for  riore  appropriations  for 
more  power  facilities,  even  though  they 
are  operating  at  a  loss. 

They  are  ope -ating  at  a  loss  simply 
because  it  costs  them  more  to  produce 
their  power  thar  they  are  getting  for  it. 
Now  this  .scheme  would  dump  high- 
cost  Hanford  power  into  the  Bonneville 
system.  This  would,  of  course,  increase 
the  Bonneville  ileficit  because  the  cost 
of  Hanford  power,  if  all  costs  were  prop- 
erly included,  ^v•ould  be  much  higher 
than  the  BPA  rivsale  rate. 

So  they  resort  to  this  subterfuge  of  cost 
allocation — .shifting  the  cost  of  the  Han- 
ford plant  away  from  the  Bonneville 
power  users  anci  onto  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers  in  Ohio.  New  York.  Penn.syl- 
vania.  Missouri.  Michiean.  and  nil  others 
m  this  land  of  ours 

So  m  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
projects  we  .see  i'ost  shifting  in  connec- 
tion with  power  dams,  to  every  conceiv- 
able activity.  In  tlie  case  of  Hanford 
we  .see  cost  .shift: ng  away  from  power  to 
Plutonium  under  the  guise  of  national 
defense. 

Members  of  the  Api>ropriations  Com- 
mittee have  always  been  mo.-^t  generous 
with  the  West,  especially  so  where  recla- 
mation and  water  resource?  projects  are 
concerned.  Many  have  done  it  to  their 
own  detriment  in  their  own  States  and 
in  their  own  congressional  districts. 
They  have  seen  raany  millions  of  people 
migrate  from  their  own  States  to  Wash- 
ington. Oregon,  and  California.  Many 
States  in  the  East,  the  South,  and  the 
Middle  West  are  losing  congressional 
.seats  while  the  V/est  is  gaining  them  as 
a  re.sult  of  this  population  shift.  Some 
of  this  shift  particularly  to  the  North- 
west, has  been  expedited  by  the  cheap 
lax-free  Federal  power  available  there. 
It  was  put  there  liy  Members  of  Congress 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  who  pro- 
vided money  f ro  n  their  States  for  this 
very  purpose. 

Since  I  have  b?en  in  Congress.  I  have 
pointed  this  out  many,  many  times,  and 
have  consistentlv  oppo.sed  these  give- 
aways. It  seems  to  me  that  this  latest 
proposal  should  be  brazen  enough  to 
alert  even  the  most  generou.s  among  us. 


If  this  plant  is  authorized,  the  Ap- 
l,>ropriations  Committee  will  be  asked  to 
appropriate  the  $95  million  to  build  this 
700.000-kilowatt  Government  steamplant 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  Tliey  will 
then  promptly  allocate  the  cost  of  the 
plant — not  to  power — but  to  plutonium — 
or  maybe  even  something  else  Is  ter  on — 
and  see  the  power  at  bargain  basement 
rates,  sub.'^idized  by  all  of  us  These 
700.000  cheap  subsidized  kilowatts  might 
attract  to  the  West  or  Northwest,  a 
steel  mill  from  Canton  or  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  a  textile  plant  from  Massachusetts, 
an  automobile  plant  from  Detroit,  or 
other  manufacturing  or  processing  plant 
from  your  State  or  mine. 

So.  I  say.  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  this  Congress  should  take  an- 
otlier  look  at  all  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  West  and  Northv.est 
power  schemes.  If  we  are  to  abandon 
our  concept  of  these  projects  paying  for 
themselves — even  though  many  never 
will — and  embrace  pure  Go\'ernment 
power  projects  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
supplying  subterfuged  and  subsidized 
power  to  plants  from  your  State  and 
mine — then  we  better  recognize  that  we 
have  been  "had"  and  act  accordingly. 

Clearly,  the  major  economic  purpose 
of  the  Hanford  plant  would  be  to  put  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  business 
of  producing  and  marketing  electric 
power  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  does  not 
come  to  us  as  a  flood  control  or  reclama- 
tion project — we  all  know  about  tho.se — 
but  in  an  atomic  energy  authorization 
bill.  It  is  not  hydro — it  is  steam.  Only 
in  the  TVA  monopoly  area  has  the  Fed- 
eral Government  financed  steamplant. s: 
now  they  want  to  extend  it  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  attract  our  industries 
and  payrolls, 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Pelly  '. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
vote  against  the  amendment  to  this 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  will  be  offered  and  which 
would  eliminate  $95  million  provided  in 
the  bill  for  an  800,000-kilowatt  electric 
generating  facility  to  the  new  icactor 
beine  built  at  Hanford,  Wash. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  for  utilization  of  the 
steam  going  to  waste  and  converting 
this  exce.ss  heat  to  a  dual-purpose  plant 
producins.'  both  plutonium  and  power. 
To  me  thn  economic  benefits  justify  this 
facility.  However,  I  wish  to  make  my 
position  clear;  namely,  my  decision  is 
not  based  on  a  matter  of  firming  up 
power  and  the  economic  benefits  to  the 
area  alone.  If  I  believed  that  this  Federal 
generating  facility  had  a  single  purpose 
of  generating  electric  power  and  that 
this  energy  was  not  a  byproduct,  I 
would  join  those  v.-ho  want  to  see  the 
$95  million  eliminated.  I  do  not  favor 
the  Federal  Government  entering  into 
the  business  of  generating  electricity  as 
a  single-purpose  project.  I  view  with 
distaste  indeed  the  suggested  plan  of  a 
Federal  intertie.  Talk  of  a  giant  power 
high-voltage  regional  intertie  promoted 
by  public  ownership  forces  is  something 
that  I  strongly  oppose.  It  would  include 
a  connecting  intertie  between  the  Co- 


lumbia River  basin  and  California  which 
would  be  a  giant  step  toward  national- 
ization of  the  electric  industry  and 
through  it  the  economy  of  the  regions 
served.  It  would  place  huge  economic 
power  in  the  hands  of  centralized  gov - 
erimient  and  that  I  view  with  alarm 

However,  after  careful  inquiry  and 
study,  I  find  no  connection  between  the 
Hanford  generating  project  and  any  such 
proposal.  The  te«;timony  shows  that 
there  will  be  no  surplus  power  m  the 
Bonneville  pool  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture even  after  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  the  joint  development 
program.  The  Hanford  project  or  the 
firming  up  of  power  under  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty  and  storage  dams  which 
will  follow  will  not  provide  surplus  pou-e- 
to  be  piped  outside  the  Pacific  North- 
west into  other  areas  of  the  country-. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  svip- 
ported  local  control  such  as  will  come 
through  int.erstate  compacts  and  as  one 
who  look?  forward  to  abundant  low -cost 
power  to  industrialize  my  State.  I  am 
votinc;  for  the  Hanford  dual  purpose 
plant.  The  demand  for  the  output  of 
this  new  generating  facility  has  been  in- 
dicated. In  other  words,  there  is  a  mar- 
ket for  all  the  power  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  will  have  to  offer. 
This  will  not  be  a  case  of  taking;  man- 
ufacturing plants  from  other  areas  with 
low-cost  subsidized  rates. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
that  this  amendment  to  knock  out  the 
$95  million  be  defeated  and  this  comes 
from  one  who  opposes  the  federaliza- 
tion of  power.  It  comes  from  one  who 
has  not  had  a  single  private  utility  ex- 
pression of  opEMDsition  to  this  new  pro- 
posed facility  in  my  area,  nor  have  I 
had  any  of  my  chambers  of  commerce 
or  other  gioups  express  opposition.  As 
far  as  I  know,  everyone  in  my  State  fa- 
vors this  project. 

I  urge,  as  I  say.  that  thi.s  amendment 
be  defeated, 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remaining  4  minutes  to  th.e 
centlpman  from  Indiana    I  Mr.   Brvce  . 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few- 
moments  aeo  one  of  the  gentlemen  re- 
ferred to  the  difiBculty.  as  I  understood 
it,  for  those  who  try  to  take  the  middle- 
of-the-road  approach.  I  make  no  pre- 
tense of  taking  a  middle-of-the-road 
approach.  I  am  not  a  middle-of-the- 
roader,  as  some  of  you  may  have  gue.ssed 
by  this  time.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  free 
enterprise  syst-em — yes.  in  what  has  be- 
come a  nasty  word — in  the  capitalist 
system.  For  many  years  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  by  the  attempts 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  move  in  on 
the  control  of  the  sources  of  our  electric 
energy.  My  concern  has  become  even 
more  pronounced  in  recent  days.  There 
are  many  implicati<3ns  in  this  proposed 
Hanford  steamplant  calling  for  the 
authorization  of  an  addition  of  800,000 
kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  to  the 
new  Hanford  reactor.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  justify  it  on  the  basis  of  a 
reactor  to  Soviet  propaganda — not  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  As  carefully  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  tried  to  study  the  commit- 
tee reports,  both  the  majority  and 
minority  views.  I  will  say  I  was  most 
impressed  with  what  I  considered  to  be 
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the  well-icasoncd  and  logical  case  made 
by  the  signers  of  the  separate  views  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  that  the 
Hanford  steamplant  should  not  be  au- 
thorized. I  sincerely  hope  everybody 
has  read  both  sides  of  this,  and  if  they 
have  read  tliese  minority  views,  I  am 
sure  the  outcome  of  this  vote  should  not 
be  in  doubt.  There  is  one  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  statement  attached  to  the 
committee  report,  and  I  would  like  to 
touch  just  briefly  upon  it.  That  is  that 
the  proposed  Hanford  steamplant  would 
be  used  to  justify  the  construction  of 
transmission  lines  leading  to  a  gigantic 
all-Federal  electric  power  grid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  siiould  be  no 
question  of  what  the  establishment  of 
such  a  national  all-Federal  power  sys- 
tem would  do  to  our  Nation's  power  sup- 
ply and,  in  tm-n,  to  our  traditional  eco- 
nomic system.  I  sun  siu'e  we  are  all 
aware,  if  we  go  back  and  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  30  years  or  so,  or  go  back 
even  further,  that  one  of  the  clear,  stated 
goals  of  the  Socialist  Party,  U.S.A.,  was 
the  control  and  ownership  of  the  power 
industry,  the  power  system.  We  have 
in  a  period  of  30  years  gone  from  the 
point  where  this  was  considered  a  ri- 
diculous idea  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  where,  first,  you  approve  a  proj- 
ect as  an  experunent  for  just  a  short 
time  and,  then,  you  come  back  and  say 
we  are  going  to  have  to  expand  and, 
then,  this  experiment  grows  and  moves 
out  mto  greater  areas.  Where  does 
this  Hanford  'dollar  evaporation  plant " 
fit  into  such  a  pattern?  The  propo- 
nents of  this  project  claim  that  the  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  is  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  some  possible  shortage  of 
power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the 
1965-66  period.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Secretary  Udall  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  last  March  which 
is  quoted  in  the  committee  report 
stating: 

The  vakie  of  these  facilities  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  construction  of  regional 
Interties  which  will  substantially  increase 
the  marketability  of  the  power  produced  by 
the  Hanford  steamplant. 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
on  March  10  Secretary  Udall  appointed 
a  special  task  force,  headed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Luce,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministrator, to  study  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  high-voltage  intertic  between  the 
Bonneville  area  and  southern  California. 
Finally,  on  March  28,  Mr.  Udall  stated 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Hanford  re- 
actor would  make  some  type  of  intertie 
almost  essential.  Another  task  force  is 
also  studying  an  all-Federal  intertie  all 
the  way  down  through  the  Southwest 
and  over  to  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
every  one  of  us  should  seriously  question 
whether  we  would  be  acting  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  own  taxpayin'?  constit- 
uents by  authorizing  this  expenditure  of 
$95  miUion  of  sorely  needed  Federal 
funds  to  go  further  down  the  road  laid 
out  by  Socialist  planners  of  the  past  few 
decades.  I.  for  one,  cannot  feel  that  I 
would  be  serving  the  best  interests  of  my 
constituents  by  doing  so,  and  I  sincerely 
urge  every  other  Member  who  is  proud 
of  our  private  enterprise  system  to  vote 


against   .he  inclusion  of  this  project  m 
the  AEC  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen!  as  she 
may  desire. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  and  also  in  .'-up- 
port  of  the  Hanford  reactor;  and. 
speaking  for  just  a  moment  to  tho  Mem- 
bers of  tliis  House,  I  can  remember  know- 
ing in  our  State  aln. -'st  30  years  a.^^o 
that  many  Members  of  this  body  spok'^ 
on  this  lloor  against  the  coiibtruclion  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  They  contended 
that  dam  was  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers 
money;  ycl  I  think  it  is  an  accepted 
fact  in  the  Northwest  that  had  it  not 
been  for  Grand  Coulee  Dam's  power  sup- 
ply the  prosecution  of  World  War  II 
would  h.ive  been  at  a  much  slower  pace. 
Today  ve  urse  In  the  name  of  our  na- 
tional economy  and  o'ur  national  defence 
the  same  forward  look  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hanford  reactor. 

Speakins  further  in  supjjort  of  II  R. 
6744,  tlie  authorization  bill  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  some  particular  factors  in 
this  legislation  wliich  affect  the  coni^vcs- 
sional  d.strict  which  I  represent. 

My  .specific  comincuts  pertain  to 
project  62-a-6,  which  would  authorize 
$95  million  for  the  addition  of  electric 
energy  generating  facilities  for  the  new 
production  reactor  now  under  coixstruc- 
tion  at  Hanford,  Wash. 

We  aie  all  aware  that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ])Iutoiiium.  which  is  an  essential 
need  in  the  continuing  defense  effort  of 
our  Nat. on,  a  large  amount  of  heat  re- 
sults. At  this  time  when  our  Nation  is 
in  a  competitive  economic  race  with 
Russiri.  it  is  sound  bi;.si!ic.'-s  to  avail  our- 
selves of  any  enei'gy-produring  resource. 
This  is  particularly  important  when 
such  heat  or  rnerc'v-proriucin!.'  resource 
is  a  was:e  or  byproduct  from  the  needed 
defense  plutonium  production.  Avaihnc: 
ourselves  of  this  hnit  resource  for  the 
production  of  electric  energy  wiiich  will 
add  to  this  Nation's  supply  of  energy  for 
economic  development,  and  conservation 
of  enerry-producing  resources  is  good 
economic  sense. 

The  second  point  of  importance  to  my 
congressional  di.^trict  is  that  all  of  the 
counties  with  the  exception  of  one,  are 
furnished  electric  service  by  locally 
owned  and  controlled  public  utility  dis- 
tricts. All  of  these  districts  rely  upon 
the  Federal  pov.er  supply  system  for 
their  vliolesale  power.  The  private 
power  company  serving  the  one  remain- 
ing county  of  my  district  also  has  ob- 
tained substantial  amounts  of  electric 
power  from  the  Federal  power  system. 
This  legislation  will  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  electric  generating  facilities 
which  will  produce  approximately  700.- 
000  kilowatts,  or  an  amount  of  clectricitv 
equivalent  to  nearly  two  additional 
Bonneville  Dams. 

Here  are  some  important  facts  relative 
to  this  {X)wer  production  which  I  would 
like  to  emphasize: 

First.  The  Government'.s  cost  of  plu- 
tonium production  from  the  reactor 
could  be  reduced,  according  to  a  report 
recently  completed  by  the  staff  of  the 


P'ederal  Power  Commission,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the^e  facilities  and  production 
of  electric  power. 

Second.  These  power-generating  fa- 
cilities would  be  self-supporting  and  self- 
liquidating  with  repayment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  interest  for  such 
investment  from  power  sales  revenues. 

Third.  Tills  particular  project  is  es- 
sential to  answer  a  power  deficit  whicJi 
faces  t!ic  Pacific  Nortiiwest  region  in 
1965.  With  the  addition  of  these  facili- 
ties, pov.er  .sales  would  be  permitted  not 
only  to  bridge  the  deficiency  gap  but  aKso 
to  provide  additional  sales  for  the 
BonncviKe  Power  Administration  and 
thereby  help  maintain  the  present  low 
power  rates  .so  essential  to  an  imixartani 
segment  of  this  Nations  industrial  econ- 
omy. 

FourLli.  Tiie  fariliLy  would  provide  a 
valuable  opportunity  for  tiaiiiing  elec- 
tric utility  technical  personnel  in  atomic 
powcrplant  operation.  This  could  be  of 
essential  benefit  to  other  part-s  of  the  Na- 
tion which  Will  have  to  rely  upon  atomiC 
fuel-flred  gcncratii;g  plants  in  future 
years. 

Fifth.  There  would  be  substantial  in- 
ternational pre:>tige  attached  to  the  proj- 
ect by  the  mere  fact  lliut  it  would  be  far 
the  largest  atomic  pcwerplant  for  pro- 
ducing electricity  for  commercial  use  in 
the  world. 

These  points  emi)lia.5ize  the  desirabilily 
of  aulhoriziiu;  project  62-a-6. 

My  ihnd,  or  final,  point  of  importance 
in  supportin;;  the  Hanford  power  proj- 
ect is  or.e  particularly  unique  for  my  di.-- 
irict,  a  district  which  involves  the  sour!; 
border  of  the  State  of  Washington  aioiiL 
the  Columbia  Ri\er  to  its  mouth  and  then 
this  extends  nortiiward  more  tlian  100 
miles  from  the  moutli  of  the  great  live: 
In  this  district  the  harvesting  and  proc- 
essing of  seafoods,  as  well  as  sport  fish- 
ing, is  of  tucmcndous  im{>ortance. 

In  the  early  1940's  v,hen  the  .sin>-'ip- 
purpose  reactors  were  placed  under  con- 
struction by  the  Federal  Governmcxr 
duriiv.  World  War  II,  the  selection  of  thf 
Hanford  site  m  Wa.shington  was  madi 
because  .sub.^taiUial  amounts  of  low  cost 
electric  ix)WLr  were  available,  plus  the 
presence  of  a  large  clean,  cold  w  ater  river 
available  for  the  neces-saiy  heat  dissipa- 
tion in  the  reactor  process.  A  larp-- 
amount  of  Columbia  River  water  is  used 
m  the  Hanford  reactor  process  in  the 
operation  of  single-purpose  reactors  not 
only  to  dis.sipate  heat  but  also  assist  in 
tile  wa.ste  disposal  problem.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  expended  and  still  expend.^ 
considerable  money  to  make  constant 
check.s  of  the  situation  pertaining  to  the 
effect  of  heat  on  the  fisheries  re.source, 
plus  the  added  factor  of  protecting; 
downriver  areas  from  waste  radioac- 
tivity. 

Actually  heat  dissipation  has  resulted 
in  a  mai  ked  increase  in  the  temperature 
of  the  Columbia  River  below  the  Hanford 
site.  There  is  some  indication — at  least 
a  substantial  question— relative  to  what 
effect  this  increase  in  stream  tempera- 
ture has  on  our  valuable  .salmon  resource. 
The  degree  of  effect  has  not  yet  been 
positively  ascertained,  but  I  believe  that 
many  fish  biologists  agree  that  a  long 
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continuation  of  this  heat  could  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  salmon  migration  habits. 

Therefore,  I  am  vitally  interested  in 
tl;e  development  and  production  of  elec- 
tive energy  from  sources  which  will  also 
allow  the  highest  possible  degree  of  pres- 
ervation and  eonser\ation  of  our  na- 
tional resources,  which  are  part  of  our 
national  heritaee  and  national  a.sset. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  hj  vinp  expired  tlie  Clerk 
will  read  the  b.U. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreseJitativvs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conjre.s.s  assembled . 

Skc.  101.  PL.^Nr  or  Facility  Acquisition 
OR  CoNSTRt^-Tio:.-  -  Tlierc  Ls  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  .'ipi^ropriated  t^  the  Atnniic  En- 
ergy Conimis.sioa  in  accordance  with  the 
proN'isions  of  se(ti<jn  2Glaili  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  .Act  of  lii54.  a;^  amended,  the  sum  of 
$226,440  000  f<jr  .icquisition  or  condemnation 
of  any  real  pro  >erty  or  any  facility  or  for 
plant  or  facUlt/  acquisition,  construction, 
or  expansion    a.'-  follu-As 

(a)   Speci.\l  Neci.F.'iR  Materiais  — 

Project  62- a-  .  modifications  to  produc- 
tion and  supp<ir mg  Installations,  $7,500,000. 

Project  62  a-!.!,  fission  product  recovery. 
phase  II.  Hanford,  Washington.  .S1.5U0,000 

Project  62  a -3.  modifications  U,r  impro\ed 
natural  fuel  elements  Savannah  River. 
South  Carolina,  $3.950  000 

Project  62-a-4.  solvent  purification  instal- 
lation. .SavaniUih  River.  Scnith  Carolina. 
$500,000. 

Project  62-a-5.  additional  reactor  confine- 
ment. Sa\anna  1  River.  South  Carolina, 
$3,000,000. 

Project  62  a-f .  electric  energy  generatintj 
facilities  for  the  new  prr)diicti*in  reactor. 
Hanford,  Washington,  $95,000,000. 

ibi    Spfcial  NecLEAR  Materials. — 

Project  62  b  1 ,  relocarmn  of  Clinch  River 
pumping  .station.  Oak  Ridee.  Tennessee, 
$1  425  000. 

Project  62-b-2,  feed  vajjorization  building. 
Paducah.  Kentu:ky.  ?585,000. 

Project  62-b-3.  permanent  Gallaher 
Bridge.  Oak  Ridi^e,  Tennessee    $1,265,000. 

(c)  Atomic  W£apons.— 

Project  62-c-I,  weapons  prcKluction.  de- 
velopment, and  test  installations.  $7,500,000. 

Project  62-C-2,  specialized  plant  addition 
and  modification.  Oak  Ridse  Tcnncj'-ee,  $3.- 
500  000. 

Project  62-C-3,  Tandem  Van  de  GraafT  fa- 
cility.  Los  Alamos.  New    Mexico.   $3  500.000. 

(d)  Reactor  Development. 

Project  62-d-l,  test  plant  for  Project  SNAP, 
Santa  bu.sana.  California.  $.":! ,375.000. 

Project  62-d  2,  experimental  beryllium 
oxide  reactor.  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion, Idaho,  $8,000,000. 

Project  62-d-3,  fuel.';  recycle  pilot  plant. 
Hiaiford,  Washington,  $5,000,000 

Project  62-d-4.  high  radiation  level  analyt- 
ical laboratory.  Oak  Ridge  National  Liibora- 
tory.   Tennessee     $2,000,000, 

Project  62-d- 5,  imiJiuvements  to  radioac- 
tive liquid  wast?  system  Oak  Ridt;e  National 
Laboratory.  Tei  nessee.   $1,700,000. 

Project  62-d-(),  experimental  organic  cooled 
reactor  loops.  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion, Idaho,  $6,000,000. 

Project  62-d-7.  ultrahigh  temperature  re- 
actor experiment  buildintr.  Los  Alamos  Sci- 
entific Laboratory.  New  Me.xico.  $3,500  000. 

(CI    Reactor  Development  — 

Project  62-e-l.  additional  transient  hous- 
iiit;,  Argonne  National  Laboratorv,  Illinois, 
$300,000, 

Project  62-e  2,  technical  services  building. 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station.  Idaho. 
$1,500,000. 

Project  62-e-3,  instrumer.tation  and  health 
physics  buildin.'.  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory. New  York.   $2  000.000. 


(fj   Physical  Research  — 

Project  62-f-l,  modifications  to  CP-5  re- 
actor and  low  energy  accelerator  installa- 
tions, Argonne  National  LaboratC'ry,  Illinois, 
$1,650,000. 

Project  62  f  2,  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
diti on.s  and  modifications,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New  York,   $1,875,000. 

Project  62-f-3.  accelerator  improvements. 
Cambridge  and  Princeton  acceler.uor.s,  $500.- 
000. 

Project  62-f-4.  accelerator  improvements. 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California, 
$550,000. 

)gi    Physical  Research. — 

Project  62  )i  1  high  energy  physics  labora- 
torv, Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Illinois. 
$6,900,000 

Project  C2  g  2.  ciu'nii.-,try  laboratory. 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  New  York. 
$6,000,000 

Project  62-g-3.  cosmotron  laboratory, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  New  York. 
$525,000. 

Project  62  g  -4.  mechanical  shops  build- 
ing. Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  Calilor- 
nia.  $2  640.000 

Project  62-g-5.  phy.MC?  biiild  ng.  L'niver- 
sity  of  Chicago.  Illinois,  SSOO.OOi 

(h)    Biology  a.nd  Medicine. — 

Project  62-h-l  laboratory  for  rni.xed  fission 
product  inhalation  studies,  Lovel.tce  Founda- 
tion. Albuquerque.  New  Mexico.  $2,000,000. 

1 1 1    Biology  and  Medicine  — 

Project  62-i-l.  cell  physiology  laboratories. 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  Tennessee. 
$500,000. 

Project  62-i-2.  mammalian  genetics  lab- 
oratories. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Tennessee,  $760,000. 

Project  02- i- 3,  controlled  t^nvironment 
laboratory.  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 
New  York.  $1,000,000. 

Project  62- i -4,  animal  bioradiilogical  lab- 
oratory, Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
California,  $700,000. 

(J  I    Community. — 

Project  62-J-l,  additional  junior  high 
school  construction.  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexi- 
co.   $1,750,000. 

Project  62-j  2,  additional  elementary 
schix)!  construction,  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexi- 
co, $700,000, 

Project  62-J-3,  Mesa  public  library  addi- 
tion, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico.  $70,000 

Project  62-J-4.  repl  estate  development, 
Los  .\lamos  County,  New  Mexico.  $410,000 

(k)    General  Plant  Projects — $34,510,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations. —  lai  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  101  (a),  (c).  (di,  (f), 
and  (hi.  only  if  the  currently  eflimated  cost 
ol  that  project  does  not  exceed  l)y  more  than 
25  per  centtim  the  estiniaied  cnst  set  forth 
for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Com.mission  is  authrirized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  m  subsect.ons  101  (bi. 
(ei.  (gi,  (ii.  and  (ji.  only  if  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  i^roject  does  not  exceed 
by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  estimated 
cost  set  fortli  lor  th.at  project. 

(CI  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
a  project  under  subsection  101  (k)  only  if  it 
is  m  accordance  with  the  following: 

1.  For  comir.unitv  operations,  the  maxi- 
mum currently  estimated  cost  rf  any  project 
shall  be  $100,000  and  the  maximum  cur- 
rently estimated  cost  of  any  building  in- 
cluded in  such  project  shall  be  SIO.OOO 

2.  For  all  other  programs,  the  maximum 
currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project  shall 
be  $500,000  and  the  maximum  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  building  included  In  such 
a  project  shall  be  $100,000. 

3.  The  total  cost  of  all  project.',  undertaken 
under  subsection  101  (k)  shall  not  exceed 
the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  that  subsec- 
tion by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

Sec.  103.  Advance  Planning  a:\-d  Di '^ign  — 
There  are  hereby  atithorized  to  be  appi'jpri- 
ated  fimds  for  advance  planning,  construc- 


tion design,  and  architectural  services,  in 
connection  with  projects  which  are  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  currently  or  otherwise  available  to  it 
lor  such  purposes. 

Sec.  104.  Restoration  or  Replacement  — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  tu  be  apprupri- 
ated  funds  necessary  to  restore  or  to  replace 
plants  or  facilities  destroyed  or  otherwise 
seriously  damaged,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  authorized  to  use  funds  cur- 
rently or  otherwise  available  to  it  for  such 
pur}X)ses. 

Sec  105  Curre.ntly  Available  Fvnds  — 
In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commiiaioa 
by  section  101  of  this  Act.  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  such  sums  of  money  as  may 
be  currently  available  to  the  Atomic  Ei.ergy 
Commission. 

Sec.  106.  Substitutions  — Funds  author- 
i,'.ed  to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  start 
any  other  new  project  for  which  an  esti- 
mate was  not  included  in  this  Act  If  it  be  a 
substitute  for  a  project  or  portion  of  a  proj- 
ect authorized  in  subsections  101  (ai,  (b). 
and  ici  and  the  estimated  cost  thereof  is 
within  the  limit  ol  cost  of  the  project  f'.r 
which  substitution  is  to  be  m.ade.  and  the 
Commission  certifies  that  — 

(a  I  the  project  is  essential  to  the  com- 
mon delense  and   security. 

(b)  the  new  project  is  required  by  changes 
in  weapon  characteristics  ur  weapon  logistic 
operations;  and 

(CI  it  is  unable  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  any  person,  including  a  licensee,  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  Commission  to 
furnish  from  a  privately  owned  plant  or 
facility  the  product  or  services  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  new  project. 

Sec.  107.  .^mend.me.nt  of  Prior  Year  .^cts  — 
(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  86-457  is 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  figure 
•$211,476,000"  and  substituting  therafor  the 
figure   "$338,476,000  ■. 

(b)  Section  lOlifl  of  Public  Law  86-457 
is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  •"Project 
61-f-7.  design  and  engineering,  linear  elec- 
tron accelerator,  $3,000,000"  and  substituting 
therefor  "Project  61-f-7.  linear  electron  ac- 
celerator.  $114,000,000". 

(CI  Section  101(d)  of  Public  Law  86-457 
is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  figure 
••$24,000,000"  for  project  61-d-9,  advanced 
test  reactor,  and  substitutine  therefor  the 
figure   •  $40,000,000  •. 

Sec  108.  Project  Rescissions — lai  Pub- 
Law  86-457  is  amended  by  rescinding  tliere- 
from  authorization  for  a  project,  except  for 
funds  heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  61-b-2,  high-velocity  test  track. 
Sandia  Base.  New  Mexico.  $2,100,000 

(bi  Public  Law  86-50,  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  rescinding  therefrom  au- 
thorization for  proJect.s,  except  ;or  furds 
heretofore   obligated,   as   follows: 

Project  60-a-2.  prototype  installations, 
gaseous  diffusion  plants,  $1,000,000. 

Project  60-b-l.  cylinder  storage  area. 
Paducah,  Kentucky.  $500,000. 

ict  Public  Law  85-590,  as  aniended.  is 
further  amended  by  re.scinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  projects,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  59-C-9.  test  assembly  btiilding. 
$510. (X)0. 

Project  59-d-l  reprocessing  pilot  plant. 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratorv.  Tennessee, 
$3  500.000. 

Project  59-d-3.  fast  reactor  safety  testing 
station.  Nevada  test  site.  $1,367,000 

(di  Public  Law  85-162,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
atithorization  for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 
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Project  5a-b-5.  ac!J:-.i--r.s  to  grtccous  dif- 
Juslon  plants,  M.600.000. 

(e>  Public  Law  84-506.  &s  amended.  Ls 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
aithorlzation  for  proJectB.  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  57-a-6,  charging  and  dischareir.g 
system.  Hanford.  Washington.  83.450.000. 

SiC  109.  Cooperative  Powzh  Reactor  Dem- 
on:;tii.«tion  Pkogk-nm  — 

lai  Section  111  of  Public  L:^w  85-16?.  a^ 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  stnki.'ig 
out  the  date  "June  30.  1961.'  in  clause  <3i 
of  subsection  '-^i  ar.d  msprting  m  heu  there- 
of the  date  -June  30.  1962   • 

»bi  There  is  hereby  au'^honzed  "o  be  :  p- 
propriated  to  the  Atomi"  E-terev  Crmm.3- 
sion  the  sum  of  $7,000,000  to  be  available, 
In  addit.on  to  the  funds  herercfore  author- 
ized, for  carrying  out  the  Commissior.s 
I>Gwer  reactor  demcnstrrsticn  prDeram  m 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
provided  in  sections  110  and  112  of  Public 
Law  86-50.  The  rr.ax.mur.i  amount  of  tne 
proeram  authorization,  specified  in  subjec- 
tion 110(b)  of  Public  Law  86-£0  and  section 
109  of  Public  Law  86-457,  is  i.icreased  by 
$12  000.000.  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  under  subsection  110' o  of  Pub- 
lic Law  8^50  and  section  109  of  Public  Law 
86-457.  the  Commission  is  authorised  to  use 
funds  rot  to  exceed  $7,000,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  provide  research  and  development 
a.selstance  In  support  of  unsolicited  propos- 
als from  the  utility  industry  to  construct 
nuclear  powerplants. 

ici  I'ur.dd  appropriat<"d  to  the  Commis- 
sion pursu:int  to  the  authorization  contuined 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (di  of  section  110 
of  Public  Law  86-50  shall  be  available  to 
the  Commission,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  111(f)  of  Public  Law  85-162, 
for  a  cooperative  arrangement  in  accordanre 
with  the  basis  for  an  agreement  de-cribed 
In  the  proeram  justification  data  for  ar- 
rangement numbered  60-110-2,  a  cooperative 
power  reactor  project  designated  as  the 
LaCrosse  boiling  water  reactor. 

Sec.  110.  Disposition-  of  Elkctric  E.vercv  — 

(a)  Electric  ene"gy  produced  during  the 
operating  life  of  the  electric  generaMng 
fac'litles  constructed  under  section  lOliai 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  Commission  at  the 
site  of  said  generating  facilities  to,  and 
pursuant  to  agreement  with,  the  Secretory 
of  the  Interior  who  shall  transmit  and  dis- 
pose of  such  ei;ergy  under  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(b)  Allocatio.i  of  cof.s  to  the  production 
of  such  electric  energy  shall  be  made  Jointly 
by  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and.  In  the  event  of  disagreement, 
shall  be  made  by  the  President.  Costs  so 
allocated  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
from  revenue  derived  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  dlsptjsition  of  elecrlc  energy  marketed 
through  the  Bonneville  Pov,-er  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  <  iiiLcrrupLing  the 
reading  >.  Mr.  Chairaian,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  readin.t,'  of 
the  bill  be  dispensed  vith  and  that  it  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

xMr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairmnn,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  reque.st  that  the  bill 
be  con.«idered  read  and  that  all  pending 
amendments  will  be  ccn.-idcred?  Is  that 
right? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  bill  will  be  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 


The  CH.-URMAN.  I5  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cfifer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Aniendmer.t  oflered  by  Mr  V\n  Z.^ndt.  of 
Pennsylvania;  Page  2.  l:i.es  12-14.  inclu&ive, 
strike  out  "Project  62-a-6.  electrical  energy 
generating  facilities  for  the  new  production 
reactor,   Hanford,   Washington,   $05,000,000." 

Mi-.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
anicndment  bcfDrc  us  will  strike  from  the 
bill,  project  62-a-6,  pa^e  2,  lines  12  to  14. 
;riclu.:ive.  which  authorizes  the  sum  of 
$95  mil'.icn  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  in- 
stailaticn  of  electric  energy  generating 
lacilitie.s  for  t):.'  new  plutoraum  produc- 
tion reactor  now  under  construction  at 
Hanfcrd.  Wash. 

In  su.jporc  ol  il\'^^  amendment,  I  should 
like  10  point,  out  a  few  facts  aU'eadj'  men- 
tioned duriirr  the  course-  of  general  de- 
bate on  the  bill  concerning  this  $14  5 
rnillion  plutonum  pioduction  reactor 
no'v  ur.cje:  C':'nstruction  at  Hanfcrd, 
Wash. 

To  bc:,'in  v.ith,  vhcn  the  plutonium 
production  reactor  is  in  operation  it  will 
produce  a  low-quality,  low-temperature, 
low-pressure  inferior  saturated  steam 
'.-,  hich  doc-  net  meet  the  standards  of  the 
st"am  usi-d  in  today's  turbine  genera- 
tors. A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
course  of  the  committee  hearings,  our 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr,  HosiMEH  a.-ked  Mr,  Qumn,  Director 
of  the  Division  01  Production  of  the 
Atomic  P^nergy  Commi.-sion  if  he  knew 
of  any  utility  intere.^ted  in  information 
regard. ng  the  operation  of  a  central 
power  station  with  this  temperature  and 
euality  of  steam  who  would  pay  5  cents 
for  that  imorrnation.  Mi-.  Quinn  an- 
swered: 

No  sir.  I  do  not. 

Therefore,  the  record  of  the  hearings 
do  not  re-vcal  any  real  confidence  in  the 
Hanford  project  as  it  relates  to  the  utility 
industry '.s  u.se  of  this  low-pressure  sat- 
urated ster.m. 

Next,  the  spending  cf  S05  million  to 
add  electric  gencratin:?  facilities  to  the 
Hanford  reactor  will  not  advance  nu- 
clear power  technology.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  .At^rri:c  Energy  Commis.sion 
Chairman  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  when 
he  said  during  tho  hearings  on  the  bill 
that  the  pi  eject  is  not  being  justified 
primarily  on  the  basis  that  it  would  ad- 
vance nuclear  technology.  It  would  only 
have  limited  benefits  to  nuclear  pov.er 
technology,  he  said. 

Public  utility  experts  stated  frankly 
that  o!re?.riy  the  plans  for  these  electric 
energy  g-rneratin::  facilities  are  for  a 
model  T  g-jneratmg  facility  since  it  would 
operate  at  around  135-pound  steam  pres- 
sure, whereas  atomic  powerplants  under 
construction  today  operate  at  more  than 
five  times  this  steam  pressure. 

In  addition,  if  these  electric  energy 
genrratin:;  facilities  are  added  to  the 
Hrnford  reactor,  a  block  of  power  of 
.some  800.000  kilowatts— enough  to  .sup- 
ply the  needs  of  a  city  of  1  million  peo- 


ple— w-ill  be  sold  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  violation  of  section  44 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  ar'  .shall  be  con.=trurd  to 
authorize  the  Commis^mn  to  engage  in  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  erierpy  for  commer- 
ci.il  use  ex  cpt  such  ener  .y  as  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Commission  Incident  to  the 
cperation  01  resc;  rch  Mid  ce^elo^•meut  facili- 
lie-.  of  the  Q..mm.-tion,  or  of  produi. :!■  .1 
facilUies  cl  the  Comrri.vucu. 

I  know  there  is  h'neuat'c  in  the  bill 
that  is  designed  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Enerey  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  give  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authority  to 
dispose  of  this  electric  ener^'f.  However, 
by  referring  to  the  language  uced — "dur- 
ing tlie  operating  life" — the  bill  ulosses 
over  the  question  as  to  vkhether  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  the  au- 
thority 1,0  operate  faci!it.e.s  primarily  for 
the  generaiion  of  electrical  energy. 

It  will  be  of  interest  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  knc-.v  that  back  in  1958  durin-;  the 
debate  on  tiie  legislation  authorizing  this 
Plutonium  producaoa  reactor  spon  (vrs 
of  the  project  unequivocally  stated  that 
if  electric  energy  generating  facilities 
were  added  to  the  rer.ctor  at  .«^ome  future 
time,  the  power  produce  :|s.shculd  not  be 
subjected  to  a  prefer: ?:ce  clause.  Let 
me  read  what  Senator  CLiNrON  Ander- 
son, then  chairman  cf  the  con-  lessional 
Joint  Committee  on  .Atom.c  Energy  sa:d 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

I  am  happy  to  rote  for  the  record  that,  so 
f;.r  z\.s.  I  .im  concerned,  when  that  matter 
comes  t3  Congress,  and  I  am  still  a  Member 
of  it,  I  hope  we  put  such  restric'lcns  on  the 
power  that  It  will  not  became  public  power 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  being  subject  to  a 
preference  clause  for  the  sale  of  power  to 
cooperatives.  It  need  not  be  and  it  shuuld 
n-^t  be.  Howe-.er.  in  the  meantime,  tlie  C;  r. - 
ernment  should  not  deprive  itself  cf  the  tre- 
mendous economic  advantages  of  building 
the  convertible  plant,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  everyone  who  has  studied  the 
subject  (Co.NCHEssioN-Ai.  Recced  vol.  IM  pt. 
11.  p. 13305). 

Senator  John  P,\store,  al.so  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  assured  the  Sen- 
ate tins  power  would  not  go  into  the 
grids  of  either  public  or  prr.  atcly  owned 
utilities,  saying: 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  II  we  Invc-^t  the 
additional  t'J5  million  will  power  which  will 
go  Into  the  grid  cf  either  priv.ite  or  public 
utilities  in  that  area  be  produced?  Of  c<  urse 
not.  Instead,  we  shall  produce  only  300 
megawntts  of  electric  priwer  which  Is  needed 
veiy  badly  at  Hanford;  and  thus  we  shall 
have  met  our  responsibility,  because  power 
from  auxiliary  soxirces  will  still  be  needed  if 
the  reactors  break  down.  (CONGRiiisioN.AL 
Record,  vol.  104.  pt.  11,  p.  13810.) 

Senator  Jacksox,  also  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Commit  tee.  said: 

That  is  exac'ly  the  point.  Tl^v  power 
would  be  used  at  the  Hanford  reservation. 
There  Is  no  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  sale 
of  power  to  a  private  or  public  utility. 
(Congressional  Rucord,  vol.  104,  pt.  II.  p. 
13305.) 

Mr  Chairman,  in  the  light  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  these  statements  of 
these  distinguished  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate represent  a  record  of  broken  assur- 
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anccs  if  the  Hanford  project  is  approved 
because  a  careful  analysis  of  section  44 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  clearly  e.itablislies  that  there  is 
no  leyal  guarantee  electric  energy  pro- 
duced at  the  Hanf  jrd  plant  will  be  mar- 
keted to  private  utilities. 

Now  the  advoca!  es  of  the  project  have 
argued  that  the  proposal  to  add  this 
electric  capacity  t>  the  Hanford  reactor 
would  eniiance  our  international 
in-c.'Li«e. 

IL  is  difficult  to  jce  the  underlying  rea- 
son m  this  argument  since  there  is  no 
justification  for  Uie  plant  in  the  race  01 
the  United  States -Soviet  economies. 

The  privately  owned  U.S.  electric  in- 
du-try  ha.s  far  outstripped  the  Govern- 
ment-owned syst'^m  in  Russia.  More 
electric  capacity  has  bet  n  added  in  the 
United  States  in  the  pa.st  4  years  than 
Ru.ssia's  present  total.  The  electricity 
gap  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  is  expected  to  grov.-.  not  shrink,  in 
years  to  come. 

In  the  field  of  nuclear  power,  130  pri- 
vate companies  in  the  United  States  are 
spending  more  than  $331  million  on  26 
l)roject.s.  Furthermore,  the  Hanford 
project  would  not  produce  power  eco- 
nomically. In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  no  agreements  on  the 
allocation  of  costs  between  power  and 
Plutonium  have  yet  oeen  made  for  this 
proposed  project,  nor  have  the  principles 
to  be  used  been  specified. 

Accordingly,  the  economic  data  needed 
to  reach  a  decision  on  the  economics  of 
the  project  cannot  be  developed.  It  can 
be  stated  that  the  feasibility  studies  sub- 
mitted for  the  proposed  project  are  not 
based  on  allocating  any  of  the  costs  of 
the  $1^  million  reactor  to  the  cost  of 
power.  In  addition,  there  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  uranium  cost  estimates 
used  in  the  studies  are  below  Uiose  pub- 
li.shed  by  the  Atomic  Enercy  Commis- 
sion as  the  sale  price  to  power  utilities. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  this 
l»ioJect  would  be  u.sed  to  attract  indus- 
try into  the  Bonneville  area  from  other 
re:; ions  of  tlie  country.  There  is  no 
denial  of  the  fact  that  the  subsidized 
power  from  the  Hanford  reactor  would 
be  used  in  such  a  manner.  In  addi- 
tion, nothing  in  the  bill  or  the  record 
indicates  the  cost  allocations  which  will 
be  made  and  therefore,  no  assurance  is 
available  that  all  cosLs  of  generatimj 
power  will  be  included  in  the  rate  base. 

It  seems  to  me  highly  illoeical  to 
spend  $95  million  to  subsidize  electricity 
to  lure  potential  industry  away  from 
depressed  areas  when  only  a  few  months 
ago  Congress  provided  nearly  $400  mil- 
lion in  loan.s  and  grants  to  stimulate  de- 
velopment of  industiT  in  those  very  same 
depressed  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  project  62-a-6  re- 
mains in  the  bill,  it  will  constitute  a  prec- 
edent for  the  further  encroachment  of 
Government  in  private  business.  Over 
a  period  of  years,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  consistently 
avoided  using  the  Nation's  atomic  en- 
ergy program  as  a  means  of  strangling 
our  private  enterprise  system. 
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The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  states 
very  plainly: 

The  derelopment.  us*,  and  centred  of 
atomic  energy  Bball  be  directed  »o  aa  to  •  •  • 
EVrengthen  free  competition  In  private  enter- 
prise. 

Now,  though,  the  proposed  addition  of 
electrical  facilities  aiKl  the  authorization 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissior  to  op- 
erate the  Hanford  reactor  strictly  for  the 
generation  of  power  puts  the  Crovern- 
ment  squarely  in  a  field  of  busines;;  which 
has  traditionally  been  carried  out  by  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  Congress 
sliould  take  special  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  authorization  of  electric  enerirj-  gen- 
erating facilities  for  the  Hanford  reactor 
V  ill  make  the  first  legislative  acceptance 
of  Government-constructed  steam  elec- 
tric generating  plants  outside  tie  TVA 
area.  Up  to  this  time  Congres.';  has  been 
scrupulous  to  a-sure  that  such  plants 
wore  not  constructed  outside  the  rigidly 
defined  TVA  area. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  tlic  precedent 
to  be  established  by  the  approval  of  this 
project  would  be  a  most  dangerous  one. 

Mr.  ChairmEin,  Congress  should  not  be 
misled  by  the  re.spectable  cloak  of  nec- 
essary Plutonium  production  into  per- 
mitting this  veiT  significant  encroach- 
ment on  private  enterprise. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pmnsylvania  I  Mr.  V.an  Z^ndt]  how- 
much  time  will  be  needed  on  this  amer..- 
ment.  I  would  be  perfectly  wilhnf:  to 
stay  here  until  midnight  as  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  but  a  number  cf 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  hav.^ 
come  to  me  and  expressed  a  d?sire  to 
know  when  the  vote  w-ill  occur.  So.  I  v  ill 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can  give  m-^ 
some  idea  as  to  when  we  can,  by  mutual 
agreement,  by  unanimous  consent,  set 
the  time. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  my  sug- 
gestion that  the  gentleman  pei-mit  the 
debate  to  continue  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod and  then  I  think  we  can  confer  and 
aeree  on  a  time  and  cut  debate  so  that 
we  can  proceed  to  vole  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  I  think  it  has  been  ade- 
quately demonstrated  that  the  five  rea- 
sons upon  which  the  proponents  of  this 
project  depend  to  support  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  considerable  amount  of 
money.  $95  million,  are  incorrect.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  been  shown  that 
there  are  not  economic  advantages  but 
economic  disadvantages,  losses  to  the 
Government,  to  the  taxpayers'  pKxikct- 
books.  on  account  of  this,  because  money 
will  not  be  recovered  from  electric  reve- 
nue in  anywhere  near  the  amount  of  the 
investment  required  to  produce  the  elec- 
tricity. It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  addition  of  electric  generating  faciU- 


ties  to  the  reactor  required  to  produce 
Plutonium  does  not  in  any  way  help  the 
national  defense.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  rather  than  enhancing  tlie 
U.S.  prestige,  this  regression  to  the  tech- 
nology of  a  century  and  a  hall  ago  would 
cause  U.S.  prestige  to  diminish.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  it  would  be  un- 
conscionable to  pei-mit  this  $95  million 
to  be  spent  to  benefit  those  locally  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  at  the  expense  of 
the  Nations  taxpayers.  Particularly 
would  it  be  unconscionable  to  permit  in- 
dustry to  be  pirated  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
ihro-jgh  the  existence  of  tliis  facility. 

But,  over  and  above  that,  I  tiiink  that 
nobody  has  yet  touched  upon  the  real 
iT-ason  tliat  this  project  should  be 
knocked  out  of  tlie  bill,  and  that  reason 
IS  simply  that  this  Ls  a  part  of  the  dec- 
ades-old overall  sclieme  by  Fabian  So- 
cialists to  capture  or  control  the  power 
of  the  Nation  in  order  to  implement 
their  Sociaiisi  desires,  the  same  scheme 
they  worked  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
else-Ahere.  Control  the  Nations  power 
and  you  control  the  Nation,  is  their 
motto. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Simply  because 
this  800.000  kilowatts  of  power  is  a  large, 
large  bloc  of  F>ower.  It  is  in  addition 
to  some  2  million  additional  kilov.-atts 
that  wiU  be  available  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  on  and  after  1966  from  Libby 
Dam  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  new- 
treaty  with  Canada. 

Now-,  that  will  provide  power  far  in 
excess  of  that  which  can  be  used  in 
that  area.  Therefore,  it  will  spawn  a 
demand  and  provide  argument  for  a 
power  intertie  to  southern  California  to 
connect  up  the  whole  Pacific  coast.  Al- 
ready there  is  a  demand  for  a  giant 
tran.smission  system,  to  be  financed, 
built,  and  owned  by  the  Goverrunent  in 
connection  with  the  vast  upi>er  Colorado 
River  hydropower  development  and 
which  would  be  intertied  with  Hoover 
Dam,  Calif.,  and  Bonneville  Power.  In 
time  all  this  would  be  connected  to  the 
Missouri  Valley,  then  on  to  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  and  all  of  the  other  public 
power  areas  by  further  interties.  That 
is  what  this  thing  leads  to.  That  is  why 
the  public  power  lobby  has  taken  such  a 
vast  offensive  in  this  matter.  I  refer 
you  to  a  letter  you  have  just  received 
from  Clyde  Ellis,  director  of  the  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  Association,  sup- 
porting on  the  same  page  this  project  at 
Hanford  and  the  upper  Colorado  trans- 
mission project. 

If  you  think  this  is  not  a  precedent 
and  not  the  forerunner  of  manj-,  many 
more  such  projects  which  will  make  this 
first  $95  million  look  like  peanuts,  recol- 
lect Uiat  only  last  Tuesday  in  comment- 
ing on  the  TVA  the  President  of  tte 
United  States  told  the  TVA  directors 
this:  I  want  to  see  TVA  go  forward,  not 
rest  on  its  laurels."  He  then  suggested 
experiments  in  conjunction  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  develop 
cheaper  pow'er  from  atomic  energy. 

So  you  see  you  have  the  whole  TVA 
getting  into  this  thing  and  no  end  of 
spending  from  the  public  till. 
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Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  at  this  moment 
of  great  national  peril,  when  we  have  to 
spend  our  money  to  preserve  this  Na- 
tion's very  existence,  what  madness  is  it 
that  possesses  us  to  meet  here  and  se- 
riously talk  about  spending  $95  million 
on  such  a  bucket  of  bolts? 

I  ask  you  to  support  the  amendment, 
and  knock  out  this  outrageous  proposal. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  am  duty- 
bound  to  sp>eak  out  now  against  this 
proposal  to  waste  $95  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  on  an  outmoded  type  of 
steam  generating  plant  as  downright 
folly.  It  is  like  building  an  1880  vintage 
woodbm-ning  locomotive  to  compete  with 
today's  modern  diesel -electric  locomo- 
tives and  claiming  it  would  help  develop 
the  art. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said  that  our 
grandchildren  will  be  living  under  so- 
cialism, that  we  would  spend  ourselves 
into  bankruptcy  and  fall  to  communism 
like  a  ripe  apple  from  a  tree.  Certainly 
this  attempt  to  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  production  of  electric 
power  from  an  obsolete  type  of  steam 
electric  generating  unit  would  only 
hasten  the  day  of  national  bankruptcy 
that  will  certainly  follow  if  we  do  not 
.stop  such  unnecessary  spending  of  our 
already  overburdened  taxpayers. 

We  have  before  us  in  project  62-a-6 
a  proposal  to  build  a  model  T  electric 
generating  plant  in  a  jet  age.  Today's 
modern  steam  electric  generating  plants 
are  designed  to  operate  with  steam  pres- 
sures ranging  from  2.000  to  3.500  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch  and  steam  tem- 
pei^atures  of  1.000'  to  1,050  .  In  these 
modern  plants  a  kilowatt-hour  of  elec- 
tric energy  can  be  produced  with  less 
than  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  coal. 

What  possible  technical  experience 
and  benefit  can  be  gained  through  the 
construction  of  a  1910  model  T  vintage 
electric  generating  plant  with  steam 
pressure  of  one-tenth  that  of  modern- 
day  electric  generating  units?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious:  There  can  be  no  bene- 
fit. 

A  modern  generating  unit  of  equal  ca- 
pacity would  take  up  only  a  fraction  of 
the  space  required  for  a  lumbering  1910 
model.  It  is  like  building  a  1910  model 
steam-engine-driven  threshing  machine 
to  compete  with  a  modern-day  grain 
combine. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  me  no  end 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
under  normal  or  median  water  condi- 
tions there  is  and  will  be  for  the  next  10 
years  up  to  3.500.000  average  kilowatts 
of  surplus  power  going  to  waste  dur- 
ing 3  to  12  months  of  the  year.  For 
instance,  in  1965  the  year  after  this  pro- 
posed new  production  reactor  generat- 
ing plant  is  scheduled  to  be  in  opera- 
tion, the  Northwest  power  pool  utilities 
estimate  there  would  be  8  months  of  a 
median  water  year  when  from  1  million 
to  3,300,000  average  kilowatts  of  sur- 
plus electric  energy  is  expected  to  be 
available.  All  but  388,000  kilowatts  of 
tb.is  would  be  hydroelectric  energy  wast- 


ing away  to  the  sea  for  lack  of  a  market. 
Any  generation  by  the  new  production 
reactor  plant  during  these  months  could 
only  increase  the  .surplus  power 

Another  spurious  claim  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  power  will  be  chiap  and  can  be 
sold  at  Bonneville's  present  2-mill-per- 
kilowatt-hour  rate.  Such  claims  can 
only  be  ba.sed  on  various  writeoffs  of 
capital  costs  and  unrealistic  assump- 
tions as  to  v.hat  operating  and  other 
costs  are  chargeable  to  powxr  pioduc- 
tion.  On  any  sort  of  an  honest  appraisal 
the  co.st  of  power  from  this  new  produc- 
tion reactor  would  be  at  least  5  to  7  mill.^ 
per  kilov.att-hour.  Why  should  the  tax- 
payers of  t'ne  Nation  continue  to  sub- 
sidize the  production  of  electric  power 
in  the  Pacific  Nonbwcst  for  sale  to  a 
.selected  prrfciential  group  in  that  rr- 
ginn?  The  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  have 
ah'eady  furnished  several  billion  dollars 
fov  the  construction  of  hydroelectric 
plants  in  this  area. 

We  are  told  that  all  these  taxpayers' 
funds  will  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  but  the  fact  is  that  every  year 
since  the  first  major  hydroelectric  plant 
was  built  in  the  Pacific  Northwest— 
.some  20-odd  years  ago — the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  iiave  been  called  upon  to  take 
more  money  out  of  the  Treasury  than 
has  been  put  back  in.  This  excess  in 
payout  over  repayment  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  f>deval  Govermnont  is  called 
upon  to  supply  below-cost  power  to  any 
special  group  of  citizens  and  special  in- 
dustrial plants  It  is  neither  rit^ht  nor 
fair  to  tiie  people  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole 

Why.  for  instance,  should  the  people 
in  the  depressed  areas  of  West  Virginia 
be  called  upon  to  help  subsidize  low- 
priced  power  for  an  industry  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  that  micht  otherwise 
locate  in  West  'Virainia? 

I  hope  enough  of  my  colleagues  will 
see  that  this  Nation  cannot  long  sur- 
vive the  expenditure  of  its  substances 
on  projects  such  as  this.  The  major 
non-Federal  utilities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  stated  their  desire  and 
ability  to  provide  for  the  future  load 
growth  of  the  region  if  permitted  to 
do  so.  It  is  high  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment quit  trying  to  monopolize  the 
production  of  power. 

Another  thing  to  consider  is  the  relia- 
bility of  the  proposed  new  production 
repctor  generatin^r  plant.  Wp  are  told 
that  we  can  expect  an  averaiiip  of  14  un- 
scheduled outages  a  year  on  the  reactor 
plant  that  would  provide  the  heat  to  gen- 
erate the  steam  for  the  electric  gener- 
ating- unit.  In  addition  there  would 
have  to  be  .scheduled  outages  to  permit 
proper  maintenance  of  the  plant,  This 
means  that  other  generatina  cajiacity 
must  be  available  to  supply  the  load 
when  the  new  production  reactor  plant 
is  out  of  service. 

When  Congre.ss  first  considered  the 
new  production  reactor  at  Hanford.  we 
were  told  that  by  spending  S25  million 
additional  it  could  be  made  convertible 
to  power  production  and  that  the  dual 
operation  would  reduce  the  cost  of  Plu- 
tonium. Now  its  proponents  want  to 
charge  the  $25  million  off  to  plutonium 
production  cost  and  to  charge  all  the 


fuel  cost  durini^  the  dual-purpose  opera- 
tion to  Plutonium  and  none  to  power 
The  proponent.s.  in  order  to  build  up  a 
fictitious  picture  of  low-cost  power  pro- 
duction, also  want  none  of  the  capital 
costs  ol  the  reactor  charged  to  power 
even  in  the  power-only  operatini;  i)eri6d 

Even  a  ma'jician  could  not  explain 
away  how  \ou  can  reduce  the  cost  ot 
Plutonium  by  spendint'  $25  million  extra 
for  the  coiuertibility  features  and 
cliar;4in'-;  it  up  to  plutonium.  and  then 
spend  an  additional  $95  million  for  an 
electiic  generator  plant  which  will  bt- 
operated  with  free  !uat  from  the  leactoi 
plant.  It  IS  not  po.ssible  and  its  pro- 
ponents, if  they  are  honest,  know  it  can- 
not be  done. 

I  hope  theit^  will  be  enough  of  mv 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  ai^lt 
who  will  vote  toelimiiiate  tlii^  ■.;en(!  atine 
plant  authorization. 

I  recently  came  across  an  article  a\  tiit- 
Utility  Reporter  for  June  1961  which  I 
found  to  be  of  considerable  interest  and 
very  timely.  The  Utility  Reporter  is  a 
newsjjaper  published  by  a  California 
local  of  the  Int^Mnational  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Woiicers. 

This  aiticlp  contaii.i-d  a  historical 
timetable  summaiv  of  the  activities  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  in  the 
nuclenr-power  field  This  timetable  be- 
gins in  19.')1.  when  this  company  enteit.i 
the  study  phase  of  its  nuclear-power  pro- 
•jram.  and  continues  tlirou'-'h  1955.  when 
it  joined  tlie  nuclear-power  uroup  whicl; 
later  built  the  Dr".sden  Nuclear  Power 
Station:  through  1956.  when  they  an- 
nounced they  would  build  and  oix-rate 
t!ie  atomic  plant  at  Vallecitos  in  the  San 
Franci.sco  Bay  area:  in  1957  tins  plant 
went  into  operation.  In  1959  this  com- 
pany filed  applications  for  a  50-60 -mega- 
watt reactor  m  the  Humboldt  Bay  area 
in  noithern  California,  and  m  1960  they 
continued  with  extensive  tests  for  the 
novel  pressure-suppression  .system.  This 
plant  IS  now  under  consuuclion  and  is 
tc  l>e  completed  in  1962 

The  article  from  tlv^  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers'  news- 
paper reads  as  follows: 

R\Di,ATiON  Roundup— PG    A:  E    Powehplants 

May  Bf  Atomic-  Aftfr  1960's 

(By  yam  L.  Casallna/ 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co's  confidence 
in  the  future  of  nuclenr-generated  power 
was  iUustrated  recently  In  a  talk  given  by 
C.    C.   Whelchel.   chief   mechaniral    engineer 

In  hi.s  pre.sentation.  Mr.  Whelchel  said. 
'We  believe  atomic  power  is  a  must  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  foreseeable  future.  We  expect 
that,  except  for  special  situations,  our  last 
conventional  .steam  unit  will  be  installed  in 
the  Inte  sixties.  From  then  on  it  could  well 
be  that  our  big  system  plant-  v.Ul  be  atomic. 
They  are  expected  to  produce  puwer  at  a  low- 
er cost  per  kilowatt-hour  than  conventional 
plants,  and  they  will  release  oil  and  gas  for 
other  purposes." 

r,C.   i-  F     NO  "JOH.NNY    COME  I.ATFLY' 

As  reported  in  last  month's  column.  P.G 
&  E.  is  no  greenhorn  in  the  nuclear  power 
field.  The  company  has  been  invohcd  in  a 
program  cxtendiuE:  from  nuclear  fea.sibility 
studies  to  actual  react<jr  oueration  for  about 
10  years. 

In  the  lat«  1940's.  utiljfv  comp  tr.v  pcr.so:,- 
nel  were  required  to  have  seciuity  clear- 
ances because  all  information  pertaining  to 
reactors    was    classified      secret.  '     This  Was 
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due  to  the  fact  that  a  reactor  used  materials 
and  reactions  not  unlike  those  of  nuclear 
weajxjns.  Today,  most  information  dealing 
Willi  commercial  reactors  has  been  declassi- 
fied. 

A  historical  timetable  summary  of  PG. 
k  E  'R  activities  in  the  nuclear  field  would  be 
a."»  follows: 

In  1951-54:  P.O.  &  E,  bcRlns  nuclear 
power  program.  First  4  years —  study 
phase."  Joins  Nuclear  Power  Group  (a 
nationwide  aisociaiiou  of  uiiiiiy  compai:iies 
concerned  with  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment t , 

In  1955;  Nuclear  Power  Group  decide*  to 
buikl  the  Dresden  Nuclear  Power  Station. 
Dresden  to  be  bui, t  by  Genera!  Electric,  and 
owned  and  operated  by  Conini  aiwealth  Edi- 
son Co.  P  G.  &  E.  contributes  nearly  %i 
ininion  UJWard  rei^arch  and  devciopmeul. 

In  1956;  PC  &  E.  and  GE  ani.uuncc  thty 
will  Jolnf.y  build  and  operate  an  atomic 
plant  at  Val'.eclto* 

In  1957;  The  Valleclt*'.'^  boiling  water  re- 
actor completed  and  In  operation.  Fue 
thousand  kilowatts  of   generation  capacity. 

In  lU&y:  P.G.  &  E.  files  application  with 
Aii'inio  Energy  Coamiifc^ioa  tu  build  u  50-60 
meguvvatt  reactor  in  the  Humboldi  Bay  area. 

In  1960;  Extens.ve  tc-.sts  arc  conducted  on 
the  nu-.el  "pressure  suppress:. in  system"  (a 
system  which  would  channel  the  accidental 
release  of  high  pressure  contaminated  st*am. 
Into  a  water  pool  Instead  of  depending  on 
the  conventional  dome-shaped  stfcl  build- 
Irg  to  contam  the  radioactivity).  AEC 
consiruttion  pemui  iitucd. 

In  1961;  CoiisUuction  uuderw^y  i  founda- 
tions and  reactor  caisson) . 

MUl-1962;  Reactor  completed,  ready  for 
fueling. 

TJNK<N    INTTFFST 

Local  1245  has  a  vital  interest  In  the  fu- 
ture of  nuclear  generated  power.  Throiigh 
the  foresight  of  this  locals  oflBcers,  the 
union  will  be  prepared  to  share  in  the  re- 
bpon.sibllities  and  beuefii£  to  be  gained  from 
I  lie  atomic  age. 

Apparently  this  utiion  feels  as  I  do 
that  there  are  still  some  things  left  in 
this  country  which  private  initiative  can 
do  and  will  do,  and  that  we  do  not  have 
to  depend  on  the  Nation's  taxi^ayers  to 
put  up  the  money  so  that  the  big,  be- 
nevolent Federal  Government  can  do 
eveiTthing  for  us. 

Soon  this  Congress  is  poing  to  be  asked 
to  approve  the  authorization  of  some 
$95  million  to  build  a  700,000-kilowatt 
nuclear  white  elephant — an  already  an- 
tiquated white  elephant — at  Hanford, 
Wash.  All  sorts  of  arguments  and  rea- 
.sons  are  advanced  for  the  Government 
building  this  big  Government  steam- 
plant.  The  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, In  recommending  this  reactor,  stat- 
ed in  its  report  on  page  1 1 : 

The  Joint  Committee,  in  recommending 
this  project,  does  bo  on  the  basis  of  Its  eco- 
nomic advantages.  Its  assistance  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  its  value  to  the  national 
prestige,  its  contribution  to  nuclear  power 
technology,  and  its  benefits  to  both  private 
and  public  enterprise. 

I  suggest  that  from  readin<i  this  re- 
port and  particularly  the  views  of  the 
distinguished  minority  members  who 
filed  dissenting  views,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvfuiia 
IMr.  Van  ZandtI,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  HosmebI, 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates!  ,  that  the  ma- 
jority would  have  been  more  forthi-ight 
if  they  stated  that  they  were  recommend- 


ing this  Hanford  reactor  to  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  deeper  into  the  power 
business.  Many  Federal  power  advo- 
cates envision  this  reactor  as  a  golden 
opportunity  to  go  deeper  Into  the  power 
basin  ess  in  the  Northwest,  to  set  a  prece- 
dent for  more  Federal  steamplants  out- 
side the  TVA  area  and  to  justify  the 
extension  of  Federal  transmission  lines 
all  over  America. 

I  susi>ect  that  these  are  the  real  moti- 
vations behind  this  scheme. 

Above  In  my  quotes  from  the  Joint 
Ccmmittee  report,  you  will  note  that  this 
reactor  is  recommended  because  of  its 
contribution  to  nuclear  power  technol- 
ogy. In  its  dissenting  views,  the  minor- 
ity members  say  of  this  reactor: 

It  will  yield  only  low-pressure  saturated 
step.m  better  suJtM  to  the  boiler  of  an  old- 
faahloned  locomotiTe  than  to  a  modern  tur- 
bine generator.  A«  wa«  disclosed  In  the 
l.f'i.rlr"^  this  represents  retrogression  rathf 
than  progress  as  far  as  power  production  is 
concerned,  either  nuclear  or  conventional. 

The  distinguished  minority  members 
certainly  do  not  feel  that  this  reactor 
would  contribute  anything  to  nuclear 
power  technology.  T^ia  reactor  would 
operate  at  very  low  pressure  and  very 
low  temperature. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  once  again  we 
can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
private  enterprise  and  private  initiative 
if  left  unshackled  by  Federal  interven- 
tion and  comiietition,  still  leads  the  way. 

Just  last  week  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co  announced  its  plans  to  construct 
a  325 ,000 -kilowatt  nuclear  powerplant 
on  Bodega  Bay.  some  40  or  50  miles  north 
of  San  Fiancisco. 

The  president  of  that  company,  in  an- 
nouncinc  this  project,  said — and  this 
should  be  good  news  to  all  overburdened 
taxpayers  in  America : 

As  with  all  our  atomic  projects,  we  will 
build  Bodega  Bay  with  our  own  money, 
Tliere  will  be  no  Goyernment  subsidy  cr 
tinauciiU  contribution  from  any  other  source. 

This  plant  and  related  facilities  will 
cost  some  $60  million,  all  of  which  will 
be  on  the  tax  rolls.  So  we  have  a  pri- 
vate utility  using  private  funds  to  build 
a  high  pressure,  high  temperature,  ultra- 
modern plant  which  will  result  in  in- 
creased taxes,  as  compared  with  the 
Hanford  reactor,  low  pressure,  low  tem- 
perature, antiquated  before  it  is  author- 
ized, and  which  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers money  to  build,  operate  at  a  loss 
to  taxpayers,  and  put  the  Government 
deeper  into  the  tax -subsidized  power 
business. 

This  private  utility  plant  will  embody 
the  latest  scientific  advances  in  nuclear 
power,  utilizing  saturated  steam  at  a 
thousand  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
550°.  It  will  utilize  the  pressure-sup- 
pression containment  system,  developed 
by  this  company  at  its  own  expense, 
involving  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. This,  too,  was  done  without  sub- 
sidy from  America's  taxpayers. 

Federal  power  advocates  are  advocat- 
ing this  Government  Hanford  plant 
which  is  already  antiquated  before  it 
is  authorized  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
contribute  to  nuclear  power  technology. 
This  latest  announcement  by  this  pri- 
vate utility  proves  otherwise. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Will  tlie  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  whose  patriotism  ha.s 
never  been  questioned. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  genUemaii 
certainly,  as  he  serves  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  he  has 
mentioned,  receives  firsthand  informa- 
tion concerning  the  distribution  of  ixjwer 
in  the  Northwest  grid.  Is  it  true  that 
50  percent  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration power  is  di.stributcd  by 
private  utilities? 

Mr,  JENSEN.  Of  course  it  is  not  true. 
The  facts  are.  and  the  record  will  prove, 
that  less  than  20  percent  of  the  sales  of 
the  Bonneville  Administration  power  in 
1960  went  to  the  private  utilities,  and  a 
large  portion  of  this  was  dump  power 
that  the  Bonneville  Power  Admmistra- 
tion  had  no  other  market  for. 

I  just  heard  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia .Mr.  HoLiriELD]  say,  that  the  pri- 
vate utilities  would  market  this  power 
generated  at  the  proposed  Hanford  plant. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  tmih. 
May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  I  do  not  know  where  the 
gentleman  got  such  information.  The 
facts  are  that  this  power  would  be  sold 
direct  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration to  private  industry  and  others; 
of  course,  some  of  it  would  be  wheeled 
over  private-utility   transmission   lines. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  JENSEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  The  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  was  that  5^  percent  of  the 
power  at  this  time  is  sold  to  private 
utilities  and  private  industries  who  dis- 
tribute the  power  at  their  own  prices  in 
the  crea. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman  is 
wrong  again:  the  facts  are  that  that 
testimony  plainly  shows  specifically  that 
only  18.8  percent  of  the  Bonneville  power 
is  being  distributed  by  the  private  utih- 
iies. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.     What? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  suggest  the  gentle- 
man reread  that  testimony. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No  member  of  our 
committee  challenged  that. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  challenge  it,  having 
been  for  the  past  19  years  on  the  com- 
mittee that  appropriates  for  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  Let  us  keep  the  rec- 
ords straight,  and  let  us  be  fair  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica by  adopting  this  amendment  and 
saving  this  $95  million. 

Mr.  HARSH  A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  specifically  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  tliat  the  de- 
velopment, use  and  control  of  atomic 
energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to  strength- 
en free  competition  in  private  enter- 
prise. 

This  is  a  significant  and  most  com- 
mendable statement  of  pmTxise.  For  it 
is  our  free  private  enterprise  system  that 
makes  this  country  the  greatest  economic 
phenomena  of  the  world  today. 
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Yet  we  are  continually  destroying  our 
private  enterprise  system  by  the  en- 
croachment of  the  Federal  Government 
on  traditional  business  enterprises.  Gov- 
ernment is  forever  expanding  into  busi- 
ness, smothering  the  private  enterprise 
structure  and  leading  us  down  the  path 
of  socialism. 

Another  prime  example  of  such  en- 
croachment is  the  project  62-a-6  which 
would  authorize  $95  million  for  the  in- 
stallation of  power  generating  facilities 
in  the  new  production  reactor  at  Han- 
ford,  Wasn.  If  such  a  project  is  author- 
ized it  will  be  the  initial  step  and  justifi- 
cation for  the  construction  of  Federal 
transmission  lines,  leading  to  the  ulti- 
mate construction  of  a  gigantic  Federal 
electric  power  blanket,  which  will  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  American  taxpayer  and 
will  compete  against  private  electric 
power  companies,  ultimately  driving 
them  out  of  existence.  They  obviously 
cannot  compete,  in  a  highly  competitive 
business,  against  subsidization  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  an  apparent 
unlimited  source  of  tax  dollars  to  finance 
the  operation  and  construction,  result- 
ing in  greater  unemployment,  the  loss  of 
sorely  needed  tax  dollars  and  further 
socialization  of  private  enterprise. 

This  in  itself  should  be  sufficient  rea- 
son to  remove  this  authorization  from 
H.R.  7576,  but  there  are  several  other 
compelling  reasons  in  addition. 

Several  weeks  ago  Congress  approved 
the  area  redevelopment  bill  authorizing 
almost  $400  million  for  loans  and  grants 
to  revitalize  the  Nations  depresesd  areas. 
Approval  of  this  S95  million  authoriza- 
tion would  only  aggravate  the  condi- 
tions the  area  redevelopment  bill  was 
designed  to  coirect.  The  addition  of 
electric  generating  facilities  to  the  Han- 
ford  reactor  would  result  only  in  produc- 
ing heavily  subsidized  electricity  by 
nuclear  fuel  which  in  turn  would  be  used 
to  lure  industries  away  from  the  de- 
pressed areas  and  areas  of  substantial 
underemployment.  In  addition  thereto. 
it  would  have  serious  adverse  effects  on 
the  coal  industry  which  is  already  in  dire 
circumstances. 

The  project  would  not  produce  power 
economically.  Evidence  in  numerous 
studies  prepared  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  for  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  indicate  that  this 
reactor  will  produce  power  that  will  be 
high  cost  and  uneconomic  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  resulting  in  a  further  squan- 
dering of  taxpayers'  dollars  to  subsidize 
the  power  to  dispose  of  it  on  the  market. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  additional 
energy  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
1960  Annual  Report  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  states  that  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  15  years  the  BPA 
finds  itself  in  a  period  of  surplus  power 
instead  of  power  scarcity  and  the  re- 
port further  states  that  these  projects — 
resulting  from  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty — together  with  those  existing  or 
under  construction  assure  the  Pacific 
Northwest  of  power  to  meet  the  esti- 
mated normal  firm  power  requirements 
of  the  region  through  1970.  Certainly 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  build 
a  project  with  such  highly  questionable 
economics.    We  are  not  in  a  race  just  to 


see  how  much  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
we  can  spend  or  are  we? 

Furthermore  it  would  not.  as  alleged, 
enhance  our  national  defense.  Any  ef- 
fective international  disarmament  agree- 
ment would  preclude  the  operation  of  any 
such  facility  that  could  be  readily  con- 
verted. Neither  would  the  project  ad- 
vance nuclear  power  technology.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission said  in  hearintis  on  the  bill  that 
the  project  would  only  have  hmited 
benefits  to  nuclear  power  technology. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  proper 
role  of  the  Commission  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  should  be  re- 
search and  development  in  processes  that 
might  ultimately  lead  to  economic  and 
eflRcient  nuclear  power. 

There  are  in  addition  other  signifi- 
cant reasons,  each  suflQcient  in  and  of 
itself,  to  justify  the  removal  of  this 
project  from  the  bill. 

I  earnestly  urge  you  to  stop  this  fur- 
ther encroachment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  private  business  and  to  halt 
this  needless  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
on  a  project  that  is  not  economically 
justifiable  and  would  not  aid  our  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  15  or  more  yeai.s 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  I 
have  voted  for  practically  every  im- 
provement in  the  Northwest  section  of 
this  country  and  the  west  coast  in  the 
nature  of  flood-control  dams,  irrigation, 
and  other  improvements  involving  Fed- 
eral money.  I  shall  continue  to  do  that 
wl^n  I  think  they  have  a  worthwhile 
project.  But  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
duty  to  my  State  of  West  Virp-inia  and 
the  States  surrounding  West  Virt^inia 
whose  major  industry  is  the  production 
of  soft  coal  if  I  did  not  protest  here  with 
my  vote  and  voice  an  item  of  this  kind. 

Let  me  give  you  one  more  reason  why 
I  am  opposed  to  this.  This  body  in  1945 
authorized  legislation,  at  a  time  wlien 
Germany  was  sinking  our  oil  tankers, 
setting  up  a  study  of  liquid  fuels.  As 
the  result  of  that  legislation,  we  appro- 
propriated  money  to  set  up  a  study  of 
liquid  fuels.  We  set  up  a  laboratory  at 
Morgantown.  W.  Va..  to  carry  out  a  .study 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  trying  to  develop  a 
process  of  creating  high-octane  gasohne 
and  lubricating  oil  from  proce.^sing  coal. 

Some  time  ago.  when  we  found  out 
from  that  re.search  that  it  was  necessary 
to  produce  3,300^  F.  in  order  to  break 
coal  down  to  its  component  parts  to  make 
those  necessary  researches  which  would 
set  up  an  industry  which  would  guaran- 
tee prosperity  to  these  coal-producing 
States  for  the  next  500  years  by  proce.ss- 
ing  their  coal  into  high-octane  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil.  I  took  thi.s  matter 
up  with  the  Atomic  Enersy  Commission 
and  the  gentleman's  committee,  and  I 
got  a  polite  runarountl. 

Why  should  I  vote  for  an  item  of  thi.s 
kind  when  if  you  would  install  a  reactor 
at  this  research  bureau  at  Morgantown 
we  could  cut  down  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing 3.300    P.''     This  would  re.store  the 


prosperity  to  my  own  and  the  several 
other  coal-producing  States. 

We  found  that  the  major  iti-m  of  cost 
was  the  cost  of  usins  conventional  fucl^ 
to  produce  3.300  F..  in  order  to  break 
the  coal  down  into  its  component  parts. 
An  atomic  reactor  over  iheie  would  well 
demonstrate  that  we  could  cut  that  down, 
and  I  have  a  letter  in  my  files  from  Mr. 
Sirauss.  the  Commissioner  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  .uentleman  vicld? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  yield  to  the  !.:tn- 
llemaii.  if  he  will  please  be  brief. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  certainly  try 
to  be  brief. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia may  have  2  additional  minute>. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Without  objection. 

it  is  EC  crdeic-d.   Theic  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  w  ill  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  that  most  of 
the  Members  on  this  side  supported  the 
Morgantown  appropriation,  and  I  will 
say  that  he  is  asking  for  something  that 
we  cannot  yive.  We  cannot  handle 
3.300  F.  of  heat  in  a  reactor  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  That  is  one  of  the 
thiMus  that  is  holdinf!  back  our  develop- 
ment We  do  not  have  the  metallurs?y 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  metals,  to 
permit  the  u>e  of  heat  at  that  late 

Mr  BAILEY.  You  installed  one  uur 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  a  few 
months  aco.    What  was  that  for? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  not  the  high 
rate  that  the  geiitleman  is  talking  about 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  still  insist  that  tlie 
coal-producing  State,  my  Stale  of  West 
■Virginia,  has  been  gettina  the  runaround 
by  legislation  and  acts  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  here  is  another  one  of  them 
wliii-h  will  deprive  us  of  markets  for 
maybe  as  much  as  2  million  tons  of  coal 
annually.  I  am  going  to  insist  tiiat  my 
position  is  correct  and  that  I  am  justi- 
fied in  voting  against  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  n.se  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn.syl- 
vania  as  to  a  determination  as  to  when 
we  can  vote  on  this  amendment.  Would 
in  minutes  suffice? 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Let  us  make  it  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
the  pending  Van  Zandt  amendment 
clo.so  at  3:30  p.m..  with  the  last  5  minutes 
to  be  reserved  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price]  is  recognized 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  extraneous  issues  have 
been  involved  in  the  debate  here  this 
afternoon  on  a  very  important  national 
defen.sc  project.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr 
Bailey  1 ,  whom  I  admire  and  with  whom 
I  am  seldom  in  disagreement,  that  he 
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can  conscientiously  vote  against  this 
particular  amendment  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  this  Nation,  and  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  free  world.  There 
is  only  one  issue  involved  here. 

I  challenge  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
lee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  deny  that  we 
]iave  not  had  testimony  throughout  our 
hearings  on  this  subject  that  national 
si'curity  is  involved  and  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  defense  to  spend 
this  $95  million  for  the  conversion  of 
this  reactor.  This  is  strictly  a  national 
defense  item. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  that  I  represent  a  district  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  that  I 
shall  vote  to  protect  the  interest  of  that 
district  regardless  of  how  the  gentleman 
characterizes  it. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  am  not  impugning  the 
gentleman's  motives  in  any  way.  I  know 
the  gentleman  will  also  recognize  the 
fact  that  99  times  out  of  100  I  vote  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  PRICE.  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
here  today  because  of  the  testimony  that 
was  given  to  our  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  that  this  is  vital  to  our  national 
defense.  I  regret  that  so  n:any  argu- 
ments extraneous  to  the  issue  and  the 
.subject  have  been  drawn  into  this  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  .say  that  most  of  the  Congress 
has  voted  with  the  West  Virginia  delega- 
tion for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  station  at 
Morgantown. 

Mr.  PRICE.     Yes. 

Ml-.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  re- 
view history  just  a  little  bit.  That  bill 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  late  in  the 
day  and  when  it  came  to  get  funds  we 
did  not  get  any  funds  from  this  Congress. 
To  clear  the  record,  those  funds  that  we 
did  get  came  from  other  activities  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  we  did  not 
have  enough  money  at  that  time.  Later 
under  a  Republican  administration,  un- 
der Mr  McKay  they  brought  money 
from  otlier  activ.ties  of  the  Department 
to  set  up  the  Burc  au  of  Mines  in  Morgan- 
town.  It  was  not  done  by  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  made  no  reference  to 
the  Morgantown  matter  except  to  say  I 
supported  the  position  of  the  West 
Virginia  delegatiDn. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  telling  the 
gentleman  it  was  not  voted  upon.  My 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  was  with 
me  when  we  tried  to  get  funds. 

Mr.  PRICE.  :[  will  say  that  Morgan- 
town  has  been  an  issue  on  many  occa- 
sions but  I  was  r  ?ferring  to  the  similarity 
of  my  voting  record  to  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  say  it  has 
been  an  issue. 

Mr.  PRICE.  But  it  is  not  an  issue  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairmar,  one  of  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  Atcmic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
as  set  forth  in  jection  3  of  the  act  is  to 


provide  for  a  program  of  conducting, 
assisting,  and  fostering  research  and  de- 
velopment in  order  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum scientific  and  industrial  progress. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research,  Development,  and  Radiation. 
I  particularly  have  been  interested  in 
reviewing  the  various  projects  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  the  extent  that  they  are  directed 
toward  research  and  development  and 
are  encouraging  and  assisting  in  further- 
ing our  knowledge  in  the  atomic  field. 

ATOMIC      GENERATING     rACIHTIES     FOR     NEW 
PRODUCTION    REACTOR 

As  previously  discussed  by  Chairman 
HOLIFIELD  and  as  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  project  62-a-6  which 
would  provide  electric  generating  facil- 
ities for  the  new  production  reactor  at 
Hanford,  Wash.,  is  justified  primarily 
from  a  standpoint  of  economically  uti- 
lizing otherwise  wasted  heat  from  the 
Plutonium  production  reactor.  As  also 
pointed  out,  it  will  be  of  assistance  to 
our  national  defense  and  result  in  in- 
creased international  prestige. 

In  addition,  however,  certain  informa- 
tion will  be  derived  from  this  plant  which 
will  be  of  assistance  to  the  atomic  en- 
ergy industry.  During  the  course  of  the 
hearings  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  a  renowned  nuclear  scientist,  m  rec- 
ommending this  project  cited  the  follow- 
ing potential  advances  in  technology  re- 
sulting from  this  project : 

First.  Valuable  experience  vi-ould  be 
gained  in  the  manufacture  and  opera- 
tion of  very  large  turbines  employing 
low  pressure  saturated  steam. 

Second.  The  project  will  provide  im- 
portant experience  in  operating;  a  large 
nuclear  powerplant  in  conjunction  with 
an  existing  large  power  system. 

Third.  The  generation  of  over  700.000 
kilowatts  from  a  single  reactor  would 
provide  confidence  for  the  extension  of 
nuclear  power  technology  into  larger  and 
more  economical  reactor  types. 

Fourth.  These  faciUties  will  provide 
training  in  the  operation  of  a  large  nu- 
clear power  generating  plant.  The  ex- 
tensive training  of  both  pri^•ate  and 
public  utility  company  employees  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  future  integration 
of  nuclear  power  into  existirg  utility 
systems. 

Although  the  project  is  primarily  being 
recommended  for  other  reasons,  infor- 
mation of  assistance  to  our  nuclear  in- 
dustry will  definitely  result  from  it.  Let 
me  read  what  Dr.  Albert  K.  Kaufmann, 
vice  president  and  technical  director  of 
Nuclear  Metals.  Inc.,  an  outstanding  nu- 
clear metallurgist,  has  stated: 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
new  production  reactor  project  since  it  will 
afford  the  first  large-scale  evaluation  of 
zirconium-clad  metallic  uranium  fuel.  For 
economic  production  of  electricity  only,  this 
fuel  would  need  to  go  to  much  higher  burnup 
than  is  desirable  for  plutonium  production. 
Evaluation  of  the  fuel  at  these  high  burnups 
could  be  carried  out  on  a  reduced  scale 
while  the  bulk  of  the  fuel  is  being  used  to 
make  plutonium.  This  could  be  done  with- 
out the  immediate  installation  of  generating 
facilities  providing  that  there  was  a  firm 
policy  to  carry  out  such  tests  ard  to  con- 
stantly improve  the  fuel.  Unfortunately 
such    a    policy    would    probably    not    be    cx- 
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ecuted  unless  there  waa  a  great  incentive 
to  achieve  success.  The  installation  of  gen- 
erating equipment  at  the  present  time  would 
provide  such  an  incentive  (p.  465,  JCAE 
hearings  on  AEC  auth.  leg.,  fiscal  year  1962  ) 

Finally,  let  me  read  what  Dr.  Walter 
H.  Zinn.  former  director  of  the  AEC 
Argoime  National  Laboratory  and  one 
of  the  worlds  greatest  reactor  designers, 
had  to  say.  It  was  Dr.  Zinn  who  designed 
and  constructed  the  first  atomic  reactor 
which  made  electric  power.  According 
to  Dr.  Zinn: 

CarreiiTly,  conventional  generating  units 
uf  800-:negF-Aott  size  are  being  built.  Nu- 
clear pcwcrplants  will  also  have  to  reach 
very  hirpe  size  if  they  are  to  be  used  in 
the  greatly  expanded  electricity  generating 
industry  In  the  future.  The  new  production 
rerictor  single  reactor  powerplant  is  such  a 
unit  and  would  clearly  establish  leadership 
ol  our  couiitry  in  the  large-scale  application  ^ 
of  nuclear  energy.  In  addition,  operating 
experience  will  yield  valuable  technical  data 
for  power  production.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  \arious  studies  presented  Indicated 
little  if  any.  unrecovered  cost  for  the  addi- 
tion of  the  generating  facilities  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  project  62-a-6  is  desirable  and 
justified  I  p.  463.  JCAE  hearings  on  AEC 
auth   leg  .  fiscal  year,  1962). 

We  have  observed  that  a  poll  has  been 
made  as  to  the  research  benefits  of  new- 
production  reactors.  But  it  has  been 
done  in  secret.  These  experts  have 
spoken  out  in  public. 

STANFORD  LINEAR  ELECTRON  ACCELERATOR 

One  of  the  most  important  projects  m 
this  bill  with  regard  to  furthering  our 
knowledge  of  basic  research  is  project 
61-f-7,  the  so-called  Stanford  linear  ac- 
celerator. Authorization  requests  for 
this  project  were  previously  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  authorization  bills  for 
fiscal  years  1960  and  1961.  Last  year  the 
committee  recommended  and  the  Con- 
gress approved  $3  million  for  design  and 
engineering  studies.  These  studies  were 
completed  and  received  by  the  Joint 
Committee  in  January  of  this  year,  and 
on  the  basis  of  these  studies  and  detailed 
testimony  received  during  the  hearings 
on  this  years  authorization  bill,  the 
committee  recommended  full  authoriza- 
tion for  construction  of  the  project. 

When  completed,  this  accelerator  will 
be  used  to  accelerate  electrons  to  energy 
of  between  10  and  20  billion  electron 
volts.  Large  high  energy  particle  ac- 
celerators are  necessary  to  permit 
scientists  to  explore  and  learn  more  of 
the  structure  of  the  atom.  In  effect, 
these  accelerators  are  microscopes  for 
the  nuclear  physicists.  To  date  about  30 
different  particles  have  been  identified 
through  accelerators  which  have  opened 
up  this  strange  new  scientific  frontier 
called  antimatter. 

The  growing  importance  of  high 
energy  physics  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  accelerators  in  the 
billion  electron  volts  range  being  con- 
structed in  Switzerland,  England,  Italy. 
Sweden.  Germany,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
For  several  years  the  U.S.S.R.  has  op- 
erated a  10-billion-electron-volt  proton 
synchrotron  at  Dubna.  Pour  other  ac- 
celerators in  the  billion-electron-volt 
range  including  a  70-billion-electron- 
volt  proton  synchrotron  are  under  design 
or  in  const luction  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Our  scientists  today  are  attempting  to 
discover  if  the  particles  we  know  today 
are  truly  fundamental  or  whether  or  not 
they  may  be  further  broken  down  into 
smaller  units.  The  Stanford  accelera- 
tor, when  completed,  will  tremendously 
expand  the  range  of  possible  exp>€ri- 
ments.  It  will  be  used  as  a  research  tool 
by  qualified  scientists  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  It 
most  certainly  will  add  in  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  frontiers. 

THREE  PROJECTS   ADDED   BY    THE   JOINT 
COMMFTTEE 

Each  year  when  reviewing  AEC  pro- 
posed authorization  bills,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  found  that  certain  projects 
holding  a  high  priority  of  need  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  been 
eliminated  for  somewhat  obscure  budget- 
ary reasons.  Three  such  projects  which 
the  Joint  Committee  ascertained  to  be 
desirable,  and  in  agreoment  with  the 
Commission  were  added  to  the  AEC  fiscal 
year  1962  authorization  bill.  Since  they 
were  not  in  the  bill  as  originally  pro- 
posed, I  would  like  to  review  them  for 
you  in  some  detail. 

First.  Project  62-g-5.  Physics  Build- 
ing, University  of  Chicago,  $800,000:  The 
University  of  Chicago  as  you  well  know 
has  contributed  greatly  to  atomic  energy 
research  going  back  to  the  very  begin- 
nings of  the  Manhattan  project.  The 
first  atomic  pile  was  constructed  at  Stagg 
Field — University  of  Chicago — in  great 
part  through  the  vision  and  inspiration 
of  the  nuclear  pioneer,  Enrico  Fermi,  now 
deceased,  after  whom  the  Enrico  Fermi 
Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies  is  named. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
project  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
erect  a  physics  building  at  the  institute 
to  be  able  to  continue  the  great  founda- 
tion of  theoretical  and  experimental  nu- 
clear physics  research  which  Fermi  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to. 

Experiments  in  high  energy  physics  to 
be  performed  at  the  UniveVsity  of  Chi- 
cago's accelerator  facilities  and  at  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  utilizinfj 
the  zero  gradient  synchrotron  require 
adequate  space.  The  zero  gradient 
synchrotron  or  ZGS  is  a  12  5  billion  elec- 
tron volt  proton  accelerator  presently 
under  construction  and  is  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  July  1962.  It  is  thus  de- 
sirable to  provide  adequate  space  in  ad- 
vance for  the  fullest  utilization  possible 
of  this  research  tool  and  those  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  Midwestern  University  Research 
Associates  or  MURA,  of  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  a  member,  will  par- 
ticipate on  a  joint  basis  with  other  uni- 
versities to  conduct  nuclear  physics 
research  atArgonne  National  Laboratory 
using  the  zero  gradient  synchrotron. 

Due  to  an  increase  of  experimental 
data  beyond  originally  planned  facilities, 
it  has  become  urgent  to  provide  addi- 
tional staging  areas  for  the  various  ex- 
perimental preparations  to  carry  out 
scientific  experiments  of  many  kinds. 

The  high  level  technical  staff  in  the 
physics  department  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  along  with  the  scientists  from 
the  other  universities  comprising  the 
Midwestern  University  Research  Asso- 
ciates who  will  be  utilizing  the  facility 


will  be  better  able  to  do  their  important 
work  and  will  make  it  a  most  worthwhile 
investment  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Second.  Project  62-1-3,  Controlled 
Environment  Laboratory,  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory,  $1  million:  The 
Subcommittee  on  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Radiation  recently  held  hear- 
ings on  the  application  of  radioisotopes 
and  radiation  in  the  life  sciences.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  the  various  uses  of 
radioisotopes  and  radiation  in  the  life 
sciences  were  explored  in  an  effort  to  re- 
view what  had  developed  in  the  pa.st  5 
years  since  similar  hearings  were  held. 

Research  has  been  conducted  in  the 
plant  sciences  in  order  to  underi,tand  the 
selective  uptake  by  roots  and  leaves  of  a 
variety  of  radioisotopes,  the  movement 
of  these  elements  in  the  soil,  and  the  fac- 
tors that  modify  these  things.  These 
efforts  have  been  intensified  to  produce 
much  fundamental  knowledge  of  soils, 
of  plant  metabolism,  plant  genetics,  and 
of  the  environmental  relationships  of 
living  things  in  artificial  and  natural 
habitats.  Thus  we  can,  with  greater  effi- 
ciency, add  ';o  our  storehou.se  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

This  Cont::ol.ed  Environment  Labora- 
tory will  be  the  first  such  fncility  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  a  buildins  to 
house  chemical  and  biological  labora- 
tories specifically  equipped  for  radio- 
botany  research.  The  term  radio- 
botany"  refers  to  the  use  of  radioi.sotopes 
and  radiation  with  plants  for  funda- 
mental research  studies. 

As  was  noted  in  the  recent  life  sciences 
hearings  our  need  to  know  the  effects  of 
radiation  and  the  mechanisms  by  which 
such  effects  are  produced  in  biological 
systems  has  brought  forth  much  new 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  genetics.  It 
was  indicated  that  research  in  this  area 
could  not  reveal  such  knowledf.e  by  any 
other  presently  known  method. 

Since  195G  a  number  of  new  varieties 
of  important  crop  plants,  for  example, 
have  been  released  to  farmers  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  radiation-induced  muta- 
tions of  new  species. 

The.se  mutations  have  imparted  new 
desirable  characteristics  to  these  crops 
which  mfke  them  more  sati'^factory  thnn 
their  predeces.sor.s.  Without  basic  studies 
of  the  responses  of  plants  to  radiation, 
none  of  these  practical  advances  would 
have  materialized.  The  need  to  arceler- 
ate  research  at  the  fundamental  level 
becomes  clearly  apparent  when  one  is 
aware  of  the  practical  advances  already 
made  despite  the  fragmentary  state  of 
our  theoretical  knowledge  at  the  present 
time. 

Third,  Project  62-i-4.  Animal  Biora- 
diological  Laboratory,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, $700,000:  This  project  is  phase 
II  of  a  project  the  first  part  of  which 
was  authorized  last  year.  The  pha.se  I 
project  was  61-h-l,  installations  for  sup- 
port of  biomedical  research  in  atomic 
energy.  It  consists  of  erecting  a  build- 
ing for  a  new  animal  facility  at  the  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory. 

The  phase  II  part  of  this  project  which 
we  are  now  recommending  would  permit 
two  things:   One,  a  place  for  th.e  bio- 


medical people  to  work  and  two.  to  en- 
large the  animal  facilities,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  larger  animaLs 
for  work  using  some  of  the  hr^her  wei'ht 
radioactive  elements  being  used  in  some 
of  tlic  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
projects.  These  facilities  will  be  used 
for  .studii  s  of  long-term  radiation  efT(  cLs 
on  animals  and  simulated  space  biulorry 
radiation  effect.s.  The  neiL:hborintj  ac- 
celerator facilities  v\  .11  be  u.sed  to  en- 
hance th;'  overall  fiexibiiily  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  the  three  projrcLs  added  by 
the  Joint  Conimitter  are  good  projects 
and  will  materially  as.'^ist  our  research 
and  development  programs,  I  also  be- 
lieve the  entire  bill  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  join 
with  the  ch.airman  in  urginc  the  bill  bo 
approved  as  reported  out  of  committee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes tlie  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Ml-   Bailey  I  for  1  minute. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
little  oiu  can  ;,ay  at  this  time  in  I  minute 
except  I  regret  very  much  that  feelings 
have  been  stiired  up  here  and  led  us 
.somewhat  astray  on  this  maHer, 

I  still  feel  I  am  justified  m  tlie  position 
I  have  talten  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mittee's ix)sition.  becau.se  I  am  not  repre- 
sentmg  the  entire  United  States:  I  am 
representing,'  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
We  do  not  propo.se  to  stand  for  any  more 
national  legislation  that  puts  us  to  an 
economic  disadvantage,  piUs  us  in  the 
sorry  case  that  we  are  in  It  is  ju.^t  one 
more  move  to  de.^troy  what  little  bit  of 
our  economy  is  left  and  put  more  people 
on  the  jiiiblic  dole 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman    from    Iowa    TMr 

KVLl. 

'By  unanimous  con.sent.  the  time  al- 
lotted Mr  Kyl  and  Mr,  Van  Z.andt  was 
given  to  Mr  RrcKER.' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
ni/'es  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 

BrrKFRl  , 

Mr,  BECKER,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
.seems  today  that  whon  you  have  a  weak 
cause,  when  you  are  fighting  a  cause 
that  does  not  depend  on  its  merits,  then 
let  us  talk  about  national  defen.se.  I 
.say  that  a  colleague  of  ours  on  this  floor 
virtually  threw  this  project  in  our  teeth 
by  saying  if  we  did  not  vote  for  it  we  are 
against  national  defense,  I  ihmk  thai 
is  a  dis'rracc  to  the  Members  of  this 
House.  Here  is  a  project,  if  you  are  gr,- 
ing  to  build  it.  build  it  on  its  merits.  I 
defy  anyone  to  stand  up  on  this  ficor 
and  challenge  the  Americanism  or  pa- 
triotic views  of  any  Member  of  this  Hou.se 
when  he  votes  on  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  terrible  point  in  our 
history  when  we  must  use  national  de- 
fense as  an  excuse  to  pa.ss  bad  legisla- 
tion. I  .say  to  you  the  evidence  and  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  will 
point  out  that  what  you  are  doing  here 
is  building  an  obsolete  plant,  a  great 
ob.5olete  teakettle.  You  are  going  to 
build  something  to  produce  135  to  a  max- 
imum of  235  pounds  of  pressure,  when 
private  utilities  are  building  plants  to- 
day that  will  produce  from  2.400  to  3,500 
pounds  of  pressure,  not  at  taxpayers' 
expense. 
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Our  Government  is  going  to  spend 
$95  million  to  build  a  gieat  big  obsolete 
generator  to  produ<:e  135  to  235  pounds 
of  pressure.  What  is  this  going  to  do 
for  national  defense?  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  is  going  to  do  for  our  interna- 
tional prestige.  If  we  think  our  interna- 
tional prestige  has  oeen  going  down,  the 
building  of  this  plant  is  going  to  bring 
international  notoriety  to  our  country, 
and  detract  furthei  from  our  prestige. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  Hou.se 
that  if  we  vote  for  this  plant,  if  you  do 
not  support  this  amendment,  we  are  go- 
ing to  destroy  mor^  and  more  what  this 
country  is  able  to  Jo  and  what  our  pri- 
vate companies,  under  the  free  enter- 
pri.se  system,  are  doing  all  over  this 
Nation 

It  is  an  injustice  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry  to  waste  $95  million  on  a 
project  to  produce  135  pounds  of  sat- 
urated steam  pressure  for  electricity. 

I  hope  the  pen(hng  amendment  will 
be  adopted  Let  us  not  worry  or  be  wor- 
ried about  national  defense  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  becau.se  this  is  needed 
for  national  defer  se  like  I  need  a  hole 
in  the  head, 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  several  ar- 
guments offered  by  proponents  of  the 
Hanford  .steampla;it  is  the  international 
prestige  they  claim  this  project  will 
bring  to  our  country  Although  I  may 
have  difficulty  in  following  some  of  the 
more  technical  aiguments  put  forth  in 
favor  of  this  project.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  that  this  plant  will  attract 
international  alleition — it  certainly  will 
not  go  unnoticed. 

How  can  it  go  unnoticed,  for  we  will 
be  telling  the  world  that  we  have  the 
biggest  and  most  obsolete  generating 
equipment  in  the  world.  Not  only  that 
but.  if  I  understand  the  testimony  given 
before  the  Joint  Committee,  we  will  be 
proudly  boasting  of  the  experience  we 
will  obtain  in  operating  very  large  tur- 
bines employing  :ow-pressure  saturated 
steam.  Apparently  we  intend  to  build 
bigger  and  better  teakettles.  But  if  this 
is  to  be  our  course  of  action  in  develop- 
ing nuclear  power.  I  suppose  that  this 
experience  at  Ha;iford  will  be  important 
because  I  doubt  if  many  of  the  present- 
day  turbine  operators  are  old  enough  to 
have  operated  plants  of  this  ancient 
vintage. 

At  the  Joint  Committee  hearings  on 
the  Hanford  steamplant.  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
HosMER]  asked  if  there  was  any  utility 
who  would  pay  li  cents  for  information 
regarding  the  operation  of  a  central 
power  station  wiih  this  temperature  and 
quality  steam.  Mr.  Hosmer  has  had  no 
takers  except  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission which  has  stepped  forward — or 
was  it  pushed — and  has  even  raised  the 
ante  from  5  cent,s  to  $95  million. 

Yes,  our  technological  progress  will  not 
go  unnoticed,  for  we  will  be  saying  to 
the  world.  "Look,  while  the  utility  indus- 
try is  striving  t<  attain  higher  tempera- 
ture and  pressures  in  its  nuclear  develop- 
ment work,  and  while  the  utility  industry 
is  building  new  conventional  plants  with 
pressures  of  2,400  pounds  per  square 
hich,  and  even  3  500  per  square  inch,  the 
AEC,  the  fountainhead  of  nuclear  knowl- 


edge in  our  country  will  build  a  plant  to 
operate  at  135  pounds  per  square  inch." 
And.  in  addition,  when  we  curtail  this 
production  of  weapons-grade  plutonium. 
we  will  really  get  rolling  with  a  pressure 
of  235  pounds  per  square  inch. 

But  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  need 
to  stop  there.  We  also  can  point  out 
that  thermal  plant  efficiencies  of  35  to  40 
percent  are  pa.s.se.  We  have  found  the 
true  measure  of  efficiency  at  Hanford — 
20  to  25  percent. 

In  developing  its  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram. Great  Britain  originally  saw  a 
need  for  the  immediate  use  of  nuclear 
power  to  replace  high-cost  fossil-fuel- 
fired  thermal  plants.  In  this  under- 
standable initial  drive  for  kilowatts 
rather  than  knowledge.  Great  Britain 
took  pains  to  explain  the  poor  steam 
conditions  it  would  attain  in  its  pioneer 
plants.  The  Calder  Hall  dual-purpose 
type  plants  produce  steam  at  about  600 
P..  and  200  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Great  Britain's  first  generation  straight 
power  producing  plants  will  ra:.se  this 
pressure  to  about  300  pounds  per  square 
inch.  This  would  appear  to  be  progress. 
But  not  according  to  what  we  will  be 
telling  the  world.  Apparently  the  im- 
portant thing  to  do  is  build  them  big. 
Whether  they  are  ancient  and  v,asteful 
does  not  matter— as  long  as  they  are 
big. 

While  the  proponents  of  the  Hanford 
steamplant  want  to  make  progress  to- 
ward achieving  international  prestige  by 
taking  a  technical  giant  step  backward. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  electric  companies  in 
this  country  are  moving  forward,  quietly 
and  carefully  toward  larger  and  scien- 
tifically more  sophisticated  nuclear  elec- 
tric plants.  I  need  only  look  to  my  na- 
tive Stale  of  New  York  for  an  example 
of  what  the  electric  utilities  aie  doing 
in  this  field  and  I  should  like  to  present 
some  of  the  facts  in  simimary. 

Taken  together,  10  New  York  com- 
panies are  directly  associated  with  7  nu- 
clear power  projects  in  this  country. 
For  example.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York  is  building  at  Indian  Point  a 
275,000-kilowatt  central  station  plant 
featuring  a  nuclear  system  which  will 
generate  163,000  kilowatts  of  the  total 
capacity  at  a  cost  of  about  $100  million. 
New  York  companies  are  members  of  the 
Power  Reactor  Development  Co.  which  is 
building  the  Enrico  Fermi  Power  Re- 
actor in  Michigan,  and  other  New  York 
companies  are  members  of  Atomic  Power 
Development  Associates,  the  research 
and  development  organization  which  has 
supported  the  Enrico  Fermi  project. 
New  York  companies  are  members  of 
the  High  Temperature  Reactor  Develop- 
ment Associates,  an  organization  of  more 
than  50  companies  formed  to  build  a 
high-temperature  reactor  of  advanced 
design  capable  of  making  use  of  the  very 
turbines— the  technically  advanced  tur- 
bine-generating systems— which  the 
Hanford  proponents  so  blissfully  over- 
look. 

I  could  mention  others,  but  I  cannot 
overlook  in  this  summary  the  Empire 
State  Atomic  Development  Associates, 
an  organization  of  seven  New  York  com- 
panies formed  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  a  multi-million-dollar  research 


and  development  program  in  the  nuclear 
power  field.  Their  research  is  expected 
10  lead  to  a  decision  to  build  a  large  cen- 
tral station  nuclear  power  reactor  with 
a  capacity  of  something  on  the  order  of 
300.000  electrical  kilowatts. 

New  York  State  companies  are  asso- 
ciated. Mr.  Speaker,  with  one  reactor 
project  that  is  in  operation  and  three 
others  that  are  expected  to  be  carried 
to  completion.  These  four  power  reac- 
tor plants  will,  when  completed,  have 
a  total  generating  capacity  of  483.000 
kilowatts,  more  than  half  the  capacity 
of  the  proposed  Hanford  steamplant. 
But  size  is  not  important;  the  important 
thing  is  that  each  of  the  four  reactors 
will  be  contributing  something  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  field  of  nuclear  power. 
including  the  use  of  reactor-generated 
steam  in  the  modern  turbine  systems. 
Each  of  these  projects,  in  its  own  way, 
already  has  drawn  international  atten- 
tion, and  has  contributed  to  the  Nation's 
prestige, 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Hanford  steam- 
plant is  built  it  will  not  go  unnoticed. 
It  will  draw  international  attention,  but 
not  the  kind  we  want.  It  would  stand 
as  a  monument  to  fiscal  indifference  and 
retrogressive  engineering.  Let  us  re- 
member that  international  attention  or 
notoriety  is  not  international  prestige. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  separate  views  of 
three  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
along  with  two  Members  of  the  other 
body  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  which  were  attached  to  the  re- 
port on  this  bill  contained  some  very 
cogent  statements  on  this  point.  I 
would  like  to  repeat  them  now  for  the 
consideration  of  every  Member.  The 
separate  views  say,  "It  is  difficult  to 
understand  in  this  age  of  spectacular 
space  explorations  how  one  can  claim 
that  international  prestige  will  accrue 
from  buildinc  an  obsolete  type  of  nuclear 
powerplant.  The  attempt  to  impress 
the  rest  of  the  world  today  by  merely 
saying  that  now  this  Nation  has  a  proj- 
ect which  is  seven  or  eight  times  larger 
than  the  Soviet  Union's  1958  plant  would 
seem  to  have  little  impact." 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be  no 
international  prestige  value  to  this  proj- 
ect, and  I  call  upon  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  support  the  amendment 
to  delete  this  project  from  the  AEC 
authorization  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
LMr.  Me.\der1. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
Members  vote  on  this  amendment  they 
ought  to  read  the  letter  appearing  on 
page  670  of  the  hearings,  dated  Febru- 
ary 2,  1961,  from  the  Bormeville  Power 
Administration. 

From  that  letter  you  will  see  you  are 
going  to  commit  $95  million  without 
proper  economic  planning  which  ought 
to  precede  an  expenditure  of  that  mag- 
nitude. That  $95  million  generating 
unit  will  be  another  foot  in  the  door  to 
extend  public  power;  because  you  may 
then  find  you  will  have  to  extend  trans- 
mission facilities. 

The  power  situation  with  respect  to 
market  and  alternate  sources  of  power 
has    not    been    thoroughly    examined. 
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You  cannot  say  that  this  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  an  economical  activity 
after  reading  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration's letter  of  February  2,  1961. 

I  may  point  out  that  one  possible  rea- 
son privately  owned  pubhc  utilities  were 
not  interested  in  buying  this  steam  is  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  sure  on  the  basis  of 
available  information  that  it  would  be 
an  economical  and  sound  activity  for 
them  to  engage  in  and  commit  their 
stockholders'  funds. 

The  Van  Zandt  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recce,' - 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Olsen]. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  some  of  the  tempers  have  risen  too 
high  and  that  as  a  consequence  people 
are  saying  rash  things  that  they  will 
probably  regret  tomorrow.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  look  at  this  proposition  a 
little  more  coolly.  There  are  two  things, 
I  think.  I  think  that  the  bill  is  an  in- 
vestment in  our  natural  resources  and 
it  is  a  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  our  public  domain,  and  to 
do  otherwise,  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  is  to  say  we  will  not  devel- 
op our  natural  resources,  we  will  not  de- 
velop the  public  domain  but  that  we  will 
leave  it  for  exploitation  by  private  utili- 
ties only.  Here  we  have  energy  going  to 
waste,  and  by  a  very,  very  small  invest- 
ment the  energy  will  be  put  to  good  use 
and,  incidentally,  will  assist  in  the  na- 
tional defense.  Is  it  a  change  of  prin- 
ciple? We  have  a  great  public  domain 
that  we  are  developing  with  public  agen- 
cies. This  is  just  another  instance  of 
developing  our  public  domain  with  pub- 
lic agencies. 

The  energy  requirements  of  our  coun- 
try keep  growing  every  year  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Our  coal,  gas,  and  oil  resources 
are  not  replenishable  and' therefore  it 
is  prudent  to  use  this  heat  which  would 
otherwise  be  dissipated  into  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  the  atmosphere — espe- 
cially when  this  is  an  economical  opera- 
tion. 

The  ledcral  Power  Commission  has 
completed  a  study  for  the  AEC  which 
shows  that  this  is  an  economically  feasi- 
ble project  and  this  has  been  affirmed  by 
other  engineering  analyses.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  some  $60  million  in 
fiscal  year  1962  to  initiate  the  construc- 
tion of  the  power  features,  the  total  cost 
of  which  will  be  $95  million  to  generate 
700.000  kilowatts  of  power. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  in 
this  development  is  that  the  United 
States  can  conserve  its  natural  resources 
instead  of  wasting  the  byproduct  heat 
while  making  Plutonium,  and  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  largest  atomic 
power  project  ever  constructed.  Fur- 
thermore, this  is  a  very  desirable  project 
becaui^e  it  fits  well  into  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Governments  power  sys- 
tem in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  AEC  has  spent  hundred.s  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  basic  research  and 
development  on  power  reactor  tech- 
nology. The  Federal  Government  has 
provided  research  and  development  costs 
and  has  provided  practically  all  the  reac- 
tors or  fuel  in  the  experimental  or  small 


scale  commercial  atomic  power  projects 
undertaken  to  date.  Federal  construe - 
'  tion  of  the  proposed  Hanford  power  reac- 
tor is  perfectly  proper  and  the  costs  in- 
volved in  making  possible  the  generation 
of  a  large  block  of  power  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  againat  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi  k    Mr. 

STR.'MTON  J. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  jus«t  to  set  the  record  .straight. 
There  have  been  some  references  made 
during  this  debate  that  this  powerplant 
is  a  socialistic  propo.sal.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Committee  that  this  pio- 
posal  was  in  fact  made  back  in  1953 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  was  in  f.ict  sub- 
mitted by  Mr  Ralph  J.  Cordiner.  presi- 
dent of  General  Electric.  I  am  sure 
Members  will  realize  that  neither  Mr. 
Cordiner  nor  the  General  Electric  Co 
would  ever  touch  any  socialistic  proposal 
with  a  10-foot  pole. 

There  has  also  been  some  reference 
here  to  the  effect  this  proeram  miaht 
have  on  depre.sed  areas.  Let  me  j ust  .say 
that  I.  too.  represent  a  deprcs.'^ed  area. 
Schenectady,  N.Y,.  the  home  of  General 
Electric.  If  the  committLes  proposal 
goes  through,  we  in  Schenectady  will  be 
very  much  interested  in  buildin;:'  the  tur- 
bine generators  that  will  be  needed  for 
this  Hanford  i)roject.  And,  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Becker  I  that  General  Electric's  Sche- 
nectady turbine  divL-^ion  docs  not  build 
■obsolete  teakettles"  or  model  T  ma- 
chinery. Building  these  huge  low-pres- 
sure turbines  represents,  in  fact,  a  chal- 
lenge in  a  difficult  and  a  complicated 
technical  field,  and  one  which  I  know 
General  EJectiic's  Schenectady  eiitiineers 
are  prepared  to  solve. 

So  I  hope  we  in  our  depres.scd  aica  of 
Schenectady  may  have  a  chance  to  get 
back  into  our  area  some  of  the  jobs  that 
might  be  involved  in  .^^urh  an  important 
turbine  contract.  New  York  badly  necd^ 
this  kind  of  highly  technical  manufac- 
turing business. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIF:MAN.  Tiie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gen-leman  from  Oregon  IMr 
Ullman 1 . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hopo 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.^e  will  keep  this 
issue  in  proper  perspective.  This  is  not 
a  regional  issue:  it  is  a  national  i.s.sue. 
It  is  not  an  abuse  of  public  ver.=;us  private 
power.  The  power  will  go  to  both  public 
and  private  agencies  to  mr'^t  a  great  need 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Thi.s  is  not  an 
i.ssue  against  the  coal  indu.stry  of  the 
Nation.  No  one  has  voted  more  con- 
.sistcntly  for  the  coal  industrv  than  I 
have  togethtr  with  most  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  West.  This  is  an  issue  of  de- 
velopment. Yes,  and  it  is  an  is.vae  of 
waste,  not  of  $95  million  but  of  a  tre- 
mendous resource  that  we  have  created 
through  the  expenditure  of  $145  million 


to  build  a  giant  reactor  at  Hanford. 
Now  you  arc  saying  if  you  adopt  this 
amendment  that  you  are  going  to  waste 
that  tremendous  block  of  cnerj^y  that  is 
being  developed  in  that  reactor.  Yes,  it 
i.s  an  losue  of  waste,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  anyone  who  favors  economy, 
who  looks  at  the  security  of  the  free 
world  and  our  need  for  national  strength 
can  vote  an  amendment  that  would 
waote  a  tremendous  resource  that  means 
.so  much  not  only  to  our  region  but  to 
the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ihv  Oiair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fioin  Ma.s.sachiLseti.s 
:  Mr.  Bates  i. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  at- 
tempted to  say  before  my  time  expired  a 
little  while  ago  that  I  have  liad  .some 
background  in  military  affairs — and  that 
question  has  arisen  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  I  have  had  some  10 
years  on  active  duty  and  12  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Van 
Zandt]  has  been  a.ssociated  with  the 
military  for  ove;-  30  years.  It  is  our  judg- 
ment tliat  this  matter  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  national  defense.  I  can  think  of 
many,  many  places  where  we  can  spend 
S95  miliion  and  ^et  defense.  I  st>e  no  de- 
fense in  this  item  nor  any  defen.se  for  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr. 
HoLiFiELDi  h.r  5  minutes,  to  close  the 
debate. 

Mr.  HOI  II-  II-.LD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permi.ssion  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  tins  bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  in  answer  to  the  stated 
hopes  of  the  gentleman  from  Nf  \v  York 
that  I,  too.  am  interested  and  sur- 
rounded by  hydroelectric  power  projects 
in  the  O/ark  region  of  southwest  Mis- 
souri. Some  are  public  and  some  pri- 
vate. I  do  not  wish  to  debate  the  merits 
of  com*  rvation  or  free  enterpn.se  at  this 
time,  but  simply  to  point  out  some  not 
generally  available  information: 

Recci.tiy  at  Table  Rock  Dam.  in  the 
district  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  m 
company  of  the  di.inct  encine'  r  I  noted 
two  new  turbines  beuig  imstalled  w  hicli 
were  forced  and  made  in  Manchester 
England— the  United  Kingdom.  On 
questioning  this  procedure  I  was  told 
that  in  .spite  ol  a  $25,000  '  luu.'  ti;c  co.^t 
of  .shippinu'.  and  on  the  required  com- 
petitive bid  basis  there  was  a  saving  of 
$37,000  per  •  wheer— even  if  we  figured 
in  the  cost  of  m.siallation  and  adapta- 
tion—difficult— -to  Wesiinghou.se  tur- 
bines and  grid  .systems  by  American 
laborers, 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  that  lime  a 
has  been  considered — becau.se  it  is 
low  one— from   a  Swedish  firm  in 
Beaver.  Ark.— White  River— Dam. 
are  beg^'aring  tlic  question,  ladies 
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gentlemen.  The  gentleman's  situation 
in  New  York  will  not  be  helped  even  if 
we  do  spend  the  $95  million  for  the 
public-power  boondoggle  at  the  Hanford 
engineering  works  in  Washington.    The 


tiouble  ifi,  we  have  •killed  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egi;,"  between  the  falla- 
cious foreign  policy,  wherein  the  State 
Department  smd  iU  quotas  or  tender  tar- 
iff.'; imposed  in  Ibe  interest  of  wooing 
foreign  favor  on  the  one  hand;  and  high 
iUid  spiraling,  and  unrealistic  labor 
costs — as  compai'ed  with  over.sea  labor 
costs — on  the  othci . 

I  fear  Uie  Syra-iusc-  workers  will  not 
h.ive  Eulditioual  en.ployment  under  such 
administration  poLcies. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mi".  Chairman,  is  the 
generation  of  pov  er  a  proper  activity 
of  the  Federal  Gov<!rnment?  That  is  the 
basic  question  in  he  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

National  defens<  is  involved  only  by 
the  most  remote  me  of  argument.  I 
believe  it  is  again:. t  the  public  iuLercst 
tliat  Federal  Government  gain  tliis  sub- 
stantial new  toeht'ld  in  power  genera- 
lion.  Tills  Nation  has  achieved  mo.st  of 
its  progress  throw  h  private  enterprise. 
When  we  supplant  private  ownership 
with  public  owncri.hip,  we  actually  en- 
danger the  public  interest.  Government 
cannot  effectively   x>  its  own  watchdog. 

Mr.  MOBS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  support 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  project 
62-a-6,  the  power  generating  facilities 
at  the  Hanford  rea;lor.  This  authoriza- 
tion is  supported  by  President  Kennedy, 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  the 
Interior  Departmi  nt,  by  Uie  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  by  labor,  by  thou- 
sands of  power  producers,  and  by  in- 
numerable citizens  and  organizations 
throughout  the  ccuntry.  The  opposi- 
tion to  this  project  comes  only  from  the 
private  power  Lndsatry  and  some  cham- 
bers of  commerce. 

The  Hanford  reactor  was  designed  as 
a  dual-purpose  facility,  pursuant  to  the 
directives  of  Congress  in  Public  Law 
85-590,  enacted  in  1958,  so  that  it  could 
produce  either  plu^onium  alone,  or  both 
Plutonium  and  electrical  energy  from  the 
excess  heat  which  would  othei-wise  be 
wasted  if  only  plut.onium  is  produced. 

I  am  against  the  wa.ste  of  our  Nation  s 
natural  resources.  I  am  again.st  waste 
in  any  form.  The  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion depends  on  the  skill  and  efficiency 
With  which  we  use  our  national  re- 
sources. Wc  cannot  compete  against 
communism  if  we  throw  away  power, 
energy,  and  other  resources.  Even  the 
opponents  of  this  project  concede  that 
it  would  be  wasteful  to  dump  the  excess 
heat  from  the  reactor  into  the  Columbia 
River. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  fi.^h 
in  the  Columbia  River  have  filc^  a  peti- 
tion with  some  of  the  opponents  of  this 
project  to  have  the  .surplus  heat  used  to 
warm  their  river.  Or  perhaps  such  a 
p-^tition  ma:,'  have  been  filed  by  enemies 
of  the  fish  in  ordc;-  to  stifle  their  habitat 
with  overly  warm  waters.  In  cither 
event,  I  am  against  using  the  valuable 
excess  heat  from  the  nuclear  reactor  to 
warm  the  Columbia  River.  I  am  against 
such  extravagant  waste  of  our  national 
resources. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  strong  nuclear  power 
prorrram.  Our  nuclear  power  program  is 
far  behind  the  programs  of  other  na- 
tions, such  as  Russia  and  Britain.  We 
cannot  afford  to  fall  by  the  wayside  in 
the  development  of  nuclear  power.    We 


are  indeed  fortunate  this  great  need  for 
expanding  our  nuclear  power  capability 
can  be  achieved  in  this  instance  in  a 
way  that  is  economically  feasible,  that 
strengthens  our  national  defen&e,  that 
enhances  our  national  prestige,  that  c^on- 
tributes  to  our  nuclear  power  technology, 
and  that  provides  great  ecjonomic  bene- 
fits to  the  power  custconers,  the  people, 
and  the  power  industiT  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

I  am  astounded  by  the  lack  of  sub- 
stance in  the  arguments  of  the  five  Joint 
Committee  members  who  oppose  the  au- 
Uionzation  of  electric  power  generating 
facilities  at  the  Hanford  reactor.  Theu' 
arguments  are  contrary  to  the  facts,  and 
are  misleading  in  many  respects.  They 
raise  the  strawman  of  the  irrelevant 
public  versus  private  power  issue,  and 
attempt  to  hide  the  benefits  that  Uie 
Nation  will  derive  from  this  project. 

Let  us  look  at  their  arguments. 

First.  The  five  minority  members  say 
that  the  project  will  not  advance  nuclear 
power  technology.  Such  an  argiunent  is 
fallacious  on  its  face.  The  exp<3ricnce 
wliich  can  be  gained  from  the  manufac- 
ture and  operation  of  a  large  nuclear 
powerplant  would  be  most  valuable  for 
extending  nuclear  power  technology  into 
larger  and  better  future  reactor  plants. 
Thousands  of  people  in  the  power  indus- 
try could  receive  most  valuable  training 
that  will  greatly  facilitate  the  integra- 
tion of  nuclear  r)ower  Into  existing  utility 
systems. 

Second.  The  five  minority  members 
say  that  this  authorization  is  ccmtrary 
to  the  spirit,  intent,  and  specif  c  lan- 
guage of  section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  Yet  In  the  very  next  breath 
they  admit  that  the  generation  cif  elec- 
trical energy  would  not  be  illegal,  since 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering  would 
provide  adequate  authorization.  In- 
stead, they  argvie  that  this  bill  raises 
the  policy  question  whether  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  to  become  an- 
other TVA. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  TVA.  TVA  has  been  one  of  the  finest 
investments  ever  made  by  our  Nation  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  both  tiic 
TVA  region  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Tlie  fact,  however,  is  that  the  m.itter  of 
having  electrical  generating  faci'ities  at 
the  Hanford  reactor  is  quite  different 
from  the  matter  of  constructing  fossil- 
fuel  stcamplants.  What  we  have  here 
is  simply  the  question  of  whether  heat 
or  steam  energy  that  will  be  pi-oduced 
as  a  byproduct  of  plutonium  production 
IS  going  to  be  used  or  wa.sted.  Tlie  issue 
here,  therefore,  is  not  whether  ve  shall 
build  new  sources  of  energy  production 
from  materials  that  can  be  used  at  a 
later  time — such  as  coal.  oil.  gas.  The 
issue  here  is  simply  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  let  this  large  amount  of  Ijyprod- 
uct  heat  go  to  waste  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  use  this  valuable  resojrce  as 
intelligent  people  should:  narr.ely.  to 
produce  electrical  energy  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  people. 

Third.  The  five  minority  members 
then  turn  to  the  preference  provisions  in 
section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energj'  .^ct  and 
contend  that  the  private  power  com- 
panies would  have  no  guarantee  of  any 
benefit  from  the  power  produced  at  the 


Hanford  reactor.  This  contention  sim- 
ply flies  in  the  face  of  the  facts.  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  pwwer  outlcxsk  for 
the  next  10  years  maJces  it  clear  that  it 
is  the  private  utilities  and  basic  indus- 
tries which  would  receive  the  primary 
benefits  of  Hanford -produced  power. 
The  prefez-ence  customers  needs  for  Uie 
next  10  years  are  going  to  be  met  with 
hydropower  marketed  by  Bcmneville 
Power  AdministraUon.  Moreover,  un- 
der the  specific  terms  of  section  44  of  tlie 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  is  made  ap- 
pUcable  in  this  bill,  private  utihiies  will 
be  able  to  receive  the  Hanford  power  un- 
der firm  10-year  contracts  and  without 
the  5-year  puUback  restriction  present 
in  the  Boimeville  Act. 

Fourth.  The  argnment  that  Uie  con- 
struction of  electrical  generating  facili- 
ties at  Uie  Hanford  reactor  would  not 
aid  national  defense  is  wholly  unsup- 
ported by  the  five  minority  members. 
Instead,  they  go  off  on  the  tangent  that 
Russia  would  not  agree  to  international 
disarmament  if  we  have  a  nuclear  p)ow  - 
erplant  that  can  be  easily  cjon verted  to 
nuclear  production. 

In  the  first  place,  such  a  contention 
is  utterly  naive.  The  Russians  them- 
selves Eire  building  dual-purpose  nuclear 
poweiplants.  They  could  hardly  chal- 
lenge our  dual-purpose  plants  whiJe 
maintaining  and  constructing  such 
plants  themselves. 

In  any  event,  I  would  not  gamble,  and 
I  am  sure  that  no  responsible  Membeis 
of  this  House  wcnild  gamble,  with  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  I  am  not  going 
to  cripple  the  abihty  of  the  United  States 
to  develop  dual-purpose  plants  simply 
while  we  wait  for  the  possibility  of  a 
disarmament  agreement  with  Russia. 
If  the  minority  opponents  really  believe 
their  argument,  then  they  should  vote 
against  funds  for  all  naUonal  defense 
activiUes  of  our  cjountry.  The  appro- 
priations for  the  Military  Establishment 
are  as  much  a  deterrent  to  a  possible 
future  internaUonal  disarmament  agree- 
ment, if  not  more  so.  than  the  funds  for 
the  construction  of  generating  facilities 
for  the  peaceful  production  of  electrical 
energy  from  nuclear  power.  Are  tlie 
minority  members  who  signed  the  sep- 
arate statement  opposing  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  going  to  vote 
against  national  defense?  I  just  don't 
think  they  mean  to  be  as  irresponsible 
as  their  argument  indicates. 

Fifth.  The  five  minority  members  then 
say  that  no  additional  power  is  needed  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Yes,  there  is  a 
surplus  of  power  there  now.  But  that 
surplus  will  soon  be  gone  in  about  4 
years.  AH  available  firm  power  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  preference  customers, 
and  httle  wUl  be  left  for  the  private 
utilities.  Industrial  growth  will  be  re- 
stricted. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  a  static  econ- 
omy for  this  Nation.  I  know  that  our 
country  needs  energy  to  grow.  The  de- 
velopment of  new  power  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  needed  not  only  to  take 
care  of  the  power  shortage  that  is  going 
to  develop  there  in  a  few  years;  it  is 
needed  not  only  to  stimulate  the  grow  th 
of  new  industry  in  that  region;  but  it 
is  also  needed  to  develop  the  strength, 
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confldence,  and  growth  v.hich  will  result 
for  the  entire  Nation  from  the  develop- 
ment of  new  power  sources. 

Sixth.  The  five  minority  members 
raise  the  hobgoblin  that  the  Hanford 
power  will  be  used  to  entice  existing  in- 
dustry in  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
move  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Even  if 
that  argument  were  true,  such  sectional 
and  divisive  argument  is  not  worthy  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  represent  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  But  that  argument 
is  entirely  untrue.  They  cannot  show 
a  single  instance  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  new  hydroprojects  in  the  West 
has  taken  any  industry  away  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  Instead,  such 
new  power  has  developed  new  industry, 
and  thereby  benefited  both  the  region 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  scare-cry  that  construction  of  the 
Hanford  electrical  generating  facilities 
would  prevent  the  use  of  eastern  coal  for 
fossil-fuel  steamplants  is  pure  fiction. 
Coal  from  the  East  could  not  economi- 
cally be .  used  in  steamplants  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Seventh.  The  minority  members  then 
say  that  the  Hanford  power  would  be 
used  as  further  justification  for  con- 
struction of  Federal  transmission  lines, 
leading  to  a  construction  of  a  giant  na- 
tional electric  power  grid.  Here  is  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  California  intertie,  to  link 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Southwest 
does  not  depend  on  the  construction  of 
the  Hanford  electrical  generating  facil- 
ities, nor  does  the  construction  of  the 
Hanford  facilities  deE>end  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  intertie.  Each  stands 
on  its  own.  Each  is  nece.ssary  and  use- 
ful even  if  the  other  were  not  con- 
structed. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
iiiven  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  Cali- 
fornia intertie.  I  have  read  the  various 
reports  made  by  the  Government  and 
private  engineers  which  demonstate  the 
tueat  benefits  that  will  come  from  the 
construction  of  such  an  intertie.  I  think 
we  need  that  intertie,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  constructed,  either  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  non -Federal  agencies 
under  provisions  which  provide  the 
greatest  benefit  to  all  per.snns  and  regions 
of  the  Pacific  coast  area. 

But  I  think  the  need  for  the  California 
intertie  would  exist  even  if  no  electrical 
power  i.s  generated  at  the  Hanford  re- 
actor. I  cannot  see  how  the  need  for 
the  California  intertie  can  be  used  as  a 
stare  argument  against  the  Hanford 
electrical  facilities. 

Eighth.  So  we  come  to  what  seems  to  be 
the  mam  aruument  of  the  five  minority 
members,  namely,  that  the  project  would 
not  produce  power  economically.  If  this 
argument  were  based  on  fact — if  this 
argument  had  even  a  semblance  of  sup- 
port— if  this  argument  were  even  logi- 
cally documented  by  the  minority,  it 
would  be  a  most  important  matter  to 
consider.  But  the  facts  are  entirely 
otherwise.  Every  study  that  has  been 
made  as  to  the  economic  feasibility  of 
the  Hanford  electrical  generating  facili- 
ties— by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  by  the  Bonneville 


Power  Administration,  and  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Eneigy — shows 
that  the  project  is  economically  feasible. 
All  expenditures  for  power  purposes  will 
be  repaid  within  33  years,  with  full  allow- 
ance for  interest,  amortization,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs. 

The  fact  th.at  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission did  not  charge  the  S120  million 
cost  of  the  reactor  it.sclf  as  a  co.=;t  of 
power,  which  the  five  minority  memljers 
criticize,  is  obviously  irrelevant.  To 
charge  such  cost  to  power  in  determin- 
ing the  feasibility  of  the  power  facilities 
would  not  be  proper  since  the  reactor  is 
purely  for  defense  purposes  and  would 
be  constructed  even  if  the  power  facil- 
ities were  not  constructed.  A.-^  for  the 
$25  million  conversion  facilities,  it  is  my 
understanding,  contrary  to  ttie  implica- 
tions by  the  five  minority  membeis.  that 
that  cost  will  be  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  m  determining  tlie 
allocation  of  costs  for  power. 

The  argument  that  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  v,-ill  lose  money  by  inte- 
grating Hanford  power  is  nonsensical. 
The  fact  is  that  the  addition  of  Hanford 
power  will  enable  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  maiket  additional  firm 
power  on  long-tcim  contracts  and  there- 
by increa'^c  its  annual  revenues  by  many 
millions  of  dollars.  I  .see  nothing  in  the 
fearful  and  negative  predictions  of  high 
costs  which  the  minority  makes  to  sup- 
port their  content ;on  that  the  project 
is  not  economically  justifiable. 

Ninth.  The  argument  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  electrical  generating  fa- 
cilities will  not  enhance  the  international 
prestige  of  the  United  States  is  a  joke. 
Russian  prestige  skyrocketed  in  1958 
when  Russia  announced  its  100,000-kilo- 
watt  dual-purpose  nurlcar  poweiplant. 
The  Hanford  reactor  will  have  seven  to 
eight  times  lt.'<  mucii  capacity.  I  need  not 
say  more. 

Tenth.  Finally,  tiie  five  minority  mem- 
bers expose  their  real  fear  when  they 
contend  that  con.>truction  of  the  Han- 
ford reactor  is  simply  further  encroach- 
ment of  Government  in  private  business. 
This  argument  stretches  the  bugaboo 
of  private  antipathy  to  public  power 
beyond  the  limits  of  elasticity.  More 
than  half  of  the  700.000  to  800.000  kilo- 
watts of  power  that  would  be  produced 
at  the  Hanford  reactor;  namely,  350,000 
to  400,000  kilowatts  will  be  needed  to 
offset  the  needs  of  the  reactor  for  elec- 
trical power  now  obtained  from  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration. 

In  any  event,  the  Hanford  situation 
is  not  an  encroachment  by  Government 
into  private  businps,-;  Piivate  business 
is  not  now  producin-;  that  power.  Pri- 
vate business  is  not  creating  a  new  source 
of  power  here  Private  business  is  not 
losing  anythini;.  On  the  contrary,  the 
issue  here  is  v.hcther  excess  heat  that 
will  be  produced  by  the  Government  in 
the  course  of  its  nuclear  Plutonium  pro- 
duction is  going  to  be  wasted  by  dump- 
ing it  into  the  Columbia  River,  or 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  converted  into 
low-cost  electrical  energy  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation. 
This  is  not  Government  encroachment 
by  Government  on  p;  ivate  business.    This 


is  needed  national  action  to  con,serve  our 
national  resoui'ces  and  to  avoid  waste. 

I  urge  this  House  to  support  the  au- 
thorization for  the  electrical  generating 
facilities  at  the  Hanford  reactor  as  a 
project  that  is  in  the  national  inteiest. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  I 
believe  this  bill  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
bated. I  want  to  compliment  all  wlio 
have  participated  on  their  good  humor, 
on  the  seriousness  of  their  anmments 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  say  tliat  would 
not  be  repetitious;  Therefore,  I  am  go- 
ing to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Thom.^s  I  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
talk  with  you  about  a  subject  that  I  have 
been  interested  in  since  the  Manhattan 
days.  The  House  has  displayed  Kood 
temper.  The  Members  have  heard  sonu 
conscientious  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  this  questioii.  I  do  not  want  to  icf 
mixed  up  in  the  technicalities  of  it.  I 
do  not  want  to  enuage  in  any  debate  on 
the  power  question,  as  we  call  it.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  this  ])roject  on  its 
individual  merits. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  I  disagree  with 
my  i^enial  and  able  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  see  quite  a  bit  of  him  every 
day  in  places  other  than  on  this  floor 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  abcjut  the 
dollars  and  cents  in  this  proposition. 
Rend  your  report  I  am  not  the  expert, 
my  rble  chairman  is  not  the  expert,  my 
lovable  fiiend  from  Pennsylvania  is  not 
the  expert  on  power.  You  have  a  reeu- 
lar  agency  of  your  Government,  the  Fid- 
eral  Power  Commi.^sion,  who  is  our  uov- 
einmental  expert.  The  Federal  Powtr 
Commission  says,  'This  is  a  good,^ound 
propo'^itinn,  and  we  recognize  it  "  Tins 
IS  a  byproduct.  If  there  has  been  any 
mistake  made— and  I  am  not  saying  that 
there  has  been  a  mistake,  either — it  was 
when  you  built  the  big  plant  ii^cU  That 
is,  if  you  say  ii  was  a  mistake,  and  I 
do  not  think  so.  It  is  in  existence.  Here 
it  is.  You  are  goinu  to  recover  S7  million 
a  year  from  your  mvtstment 

Let  us  -say  the  investment  is  not  S95 
million,  but  $100  million,  and  let  us  do 
a  little  mental  arithmetic.  This  return 
is  ST  million  a  year.  They  say  it  will 
increase.  This  project  will  amortize  it- 
self a  whole  lot  sooner  than  many  other 
projects  that  you  and  I  and  all  the  re^t 
of  us  have  voted  for  many,  many  times. 
Are  we  going  to  throw  away  this  $7  mil- 
lion a  year  just  because  it  is  power? 
We  cannot  be  that  foolish,  if  I  may  use 
that  word,  can  we? 

Look  what  the  Census  Bureau  says, 
and  in  my  judgment  that  is  a  great 
agency  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
They  .say,  and  they  are  usually  right, 
that  barring  a  world  upheaval  thi.s 
country  in  another  32  or  33  years  will 
have  not  the  175  million  people  we  have 
today  but  what';'  Think  about  it— 350 
million  people.  What  is  that  great 
Noi  t Invest  country  going  to  do  for  power? 
This  will  not  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
will  it? 

Sometimes  we  say  that  it  is  a  bad  prop- 
osition, it  is  not  technically  correct,  that 
this  will  produce  800,000  kilowatts  a  year 
v,hich  are  not  needed.  But  think  about 
it.     It  will  not  be  built  inside  of  4  or  5 


years.  This  is  a  sound  project.  I  am 
talking  about  the  dollars  and  cents  in- 
volved. Who  on  this  floor  will  go  back 
to  his  people  next  weeJt  and  sa>',  T  threw 
away  an  opportunity  to  recover  for  years 
and  years  $7  million  on  a  $100  million 
investment." 

This  amendment  should  be  voted 
down,  and  I  respectfully  submit  it  vo  the 
House  on  that  basis. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
K  ntleman  from  Texas  has  txpucd.  AU 
lime  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania !  Mr.  V.^N  Zandt  ! . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  tho 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chaii- 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Va.n  Zandt 
and  Mi.  HoLincLD. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  th'^rc  were— ayes  176. 
noes  140. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
there  bc.iig  no  furtlier  amendnaents,  the 
Conmiittee  wUl  rise. 

Accordmgly,  the  Commitue  rose  and 
tliC  Speaker  pro  tempore  1  Mr  Albert  . 
having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Sisk. 
Chairman  of  the  Commitee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  >  H  R.  7576' 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
enry  Act  of  1954  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 362,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  witli  an  amendment  adopted 
bv  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

'Tlie  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.     Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  Unrd  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  parsed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


AMENDMENT   OF   FEDERAL    WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  >  H.R. 
6441)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  program  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  Uic  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  Uie 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  thp  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  reiwrt  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Co.NTERi-Ncr  Report   (H.   Rept.  No.  675) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  vote*   of   the    two   HouseB    on   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
6441)    to  amend  the  Federal  Water  PoUution 


CJontrol  Act  to  provide  for  a  moi-e  effective 
program  of  water  poUviUon  control,  having 
met,  after  fuU  and  free  confen:nce,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  reccnimend  to 

thei.-  respective  Houses  a-^  follows: 

That  tbe  Hou.s«  recede  from  iti;  dlsaeree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena'e  t/^ 
the  i.e.\t.  of  the  bill  and  apree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  or 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inser.td  by  the 
Ser-.ite  amendment  insert  the  following 
■Tiiat  I  a)  the  last  sentence  l1  5>ection 
Itai  of  the  Federal  Waver  Poliviti.  n  Con- 
trol Act  iS3  UJb.C  466(aii  is  an^er.'ied  V^ 
re«Kl  as  foUows:  "To  this  end,  Vh<i  Btcretary 
o;  Health.  ErlucaUon.  aud  Wellare  (here- 
inufter  in  this  Act  called  the  '  iiecretary" . 
shall  administer  this  Act 

•■(  b  I  Beclions  2,  3.  4,  6.  6.  7.  and  Bici  .3> , 
and  the  first  sentence  of  section  lOtai.  ef 
«'Hh  Ac.  are  each  amended  by  strikir^  out 
•Surgeon  General'  and  "Surgeon  Genem'.  b 
wherever  th*4f  appear  tfcerein  and  liisertine 
in  lieu  thereof  Secretary  and  .Secretar>  b 
reapectivelf. 

,ci  SecUoi.s  4ia)  and  7(ci  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  Public" 
Health  Service'  and  Int-erting  in  lieu  therec  f 
•Departn.ent  of  Health.  Education,  i  nd  Wel- 
fare'. 

•id)  Sections  Via)  (2 1(B)  and  10(bi  cf 
.■^uch  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out. 
•Secretary  of  H'saJth,  Education,  and  V.e:- 
f.ire'  and  r.ise.-ting  in  lieu  thereof  'Secrt- 
tarv". 

"(c)  Section  Ida)  cf  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences thereof. 

■i^r.:  2.  Section  2  of  the  Fede-iil  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  intt  rt- 
ing  -la  '  after  'Sec.  2.'  and  by  insert. ng  pt 
the  end  of  such  section  the  following 

••-.bill)  In  the  survey  or  T'lanninp  -1  aty 
reservoir  by  the  Corps  of  Eiiiiinerrs.  Bureci 
of  ReclamaUon.  or  other  Federal  agency 
consideration  shall  be  pivcn  tc  inclusu  n  <i 
st<->rage  for  regulation  of  5treame'w  for  the 
purpose  of  water  quality  oontrc".  excrpt  that 
anv  such  strrage  ar.d  water  re'.-ascs  shsll 
1.  t  be  provided  as  a  substitute  fjr  adequate 
treatment  or  ct.her  methods  vi  c  uuo'.Ur.g 
waste  at  the  Fource. 

••  i3)  The  need  for  and  the  vaUie  of  stor- 
age lor  this  purpose  shall  be  dtieiniiiied  by 
These  agencies,  wiuh  the  advice  of  the  Secre- 
tary, ai.d  his  \iews  on  these  matters  shall 
be  Ett  forth  in  any  rcp'^rt  cr  prescntiition  to 
t:..e  Cjr.gres-s  prcposin?  authorize i ion  or  con- 
i-iruciiun  of  ai-y  reservoir  including  su'~ii 
storage. 

•  'iSi  The  value  of  such  st<;rage  bhall  be 
liikeii  lilt  3  accoun:  in  determining  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  entire  pr.  Ject  of  which  it 
I'-  a  (uiri.  uad  costs  sliall  be  alloculed  to  the 
puij.ose  of  water  quality  control  in  a  manner 
which  Will  insure  that  all  project  purjxjses 
share  equitably  in  the  beneSlc  of  n;u".tiple- 
purpa<=e  conf=truction 

•••i4i  CoiU  of  water  quu.lity  contro:  fea- 
turfa  lacorpcrated  in  any  Federal  reservoir 
ur  other  inipoundment  under  the  !)rovi6ions 
oJ  'ills  Act  shall  be  determined  and  the  beue- 
ficuries  identified  and  if  the  benefits  are 
widespread  or  national  in  scope,  the  costs  of 
.uch  features  shall  be  nonreimbursable  ' 

'Sec.  3  {&i  The  proviso  in  paragraph  (4) 
oi  subsection  ( a )  of  section  4  of  the  Federal 
Water  Polluuon  Control  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows:  ProvieU'd..  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  report  annually  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  on  his  opera- 
iions  under  this  fiaragraph; '. 

•■(bi  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  Uie 
fallowing  new  subsections: 

•  • ,  d  I  1 1 )  In  carry ing  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  the  Secretary  shall  develop  aiid 
demonstrate  under  varied  conditions  (in- 
cluding conducting  such  basic  and  applied 
research,  studies,  and  experimenU  as  may 
be  nccess-arv)  : 


'  lAi  Practicable  means  of  L'^eating  mu- 
nicipal sewage  and  other  wat<Tborne  wastes 
to  remove  the  maximum,  pocdble  amounts  of 
physical,  chemical,  and  biohagioa  poliutanf; 
in  order  to  restore  and  maintain  Uie  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  Nation's  water  at  a 
qtiality  suitable  for  repeated  reuse; 

"iBi  Improved  methods  and  procedures 
to  Idet.tlfy  and  measure  the  eifwts  of  pollu- 
tants o'  water  uses.  Including  those  p<^illu- 
tants  created  by  new  technological  develop- 
n.eute:  and 

•  iCt  Methods  and  pri  cedurec  lur  e^aiu- 
ai'.ng  the  effects  on  water  quf.lity  iiid  Wiiter 
uses  ui  augmented  streamOit  we  to  control 
vki  ter  jKiiiut'on  not  susceptible  to  uVatr 
means  of  abaiemeni. 

"  lit  Fur  Uie  purposet  (f  lais  fciiDse^viou 
there  it,  auihoriztd  to  lie  »pf>ropn;'.tfed  net 
more  ih»tu  io.OoO.OOO  for  «iii>  lisc^i  year,  aad 
the  totitl  sum  appropriated  lor  tu<h  purposes 
sliall    not    exceed    fi3.000.000. 

•  '(e)  Ti  e  Secretary  shall  e:>tafc;i.sh  equip, 
aud  maintair.  field  laborator;-  aim  rese;,rch 
f<tcr..tiep.  uicludmg.  but  not  iunited  to.  one 
to  be  located  iii  the  northCAsUirn  area  of  the 
UniU-d  S'i^ie*.  one  in  Uie  X.Udrile  Aiiauuc 
area,  one  in  the  &c>utheastern  area,  caie  in 
the  tnidwestern  area,  one  in  the  southwe&iern 
area,  oiie  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  one  in 
the  S-;.ate  of  Alaska,  for  tlie  coriduct  of  re- 
search, mvestigaticns.  experiments,  field 
demonstrations  and  studies,  and  train:ng  rc- 
■ '.t-i-.g  to  the  prevention  aud  control  of  water 
p.liuuon.  Insofar  as  practicable,  each  such 
facility  shaU  be  located  near  institutions  of 
liigher  learning  in  which  graduate  trulnmg 
in  -such  research  might  be  cairied  out 

•■  (f ;  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  research 
and  techniCia  development  work,  and  make 
studies,  with  respect  to  tlie  quality  of  the 
wa'ers  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Including  an 
analysis  of  the  present  and  projected  future 
water  quality  of  tlie  Great  Lakes  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  waste  treatment  and  dis- 
posal, an  evaluation  of  the  water  quality 
needs  of  those  to  be  served  by  such  waters, 
an  evaluation  of  municipal,  industrial,  and 
vessel  waste  tre.atment  and  disposal  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  such  waters,  and  a  study 
oi  alternate  means  of  solving  water  pollution 
p.  jblems  (including  additional  waste  treat- 
m''-nt  measures!  with  respect  to  such  waters  ' 
■'Slc.  4.  (aj  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Is  arucndcd  by  inse-nlng  immediately  follow- 
ing 'June  30.  1961,  $3,000,000"  the  following: 
'.  and  for  each  succeeding  fist  r1  year  to  and 
ir.cli:ding  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3(i, 
:9C8.  $5,000,000'. 

■  I  hi  Subsection  if)  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  s-aiking  out  ar.d'  at  the  end  cf 
paragraph  (4i  thereof,  by  striking  cut  tlie 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
';  and",  and  by  adding  alter  such  paragraph 
(3)    the  following  new  paragraph. 

"■,6!  sets  forth  the  criteria  used  by  the 
State  in  determining  priority  oi  projects  as 
provided  in  .section  6ibii4i.' 

'  ici  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  elfect  July  1, 
1961. 

"(di  The  amendment  n.ade  by  subsection 
lb)  of  tliis  section  shall  take  effect  July  1, 
1»62. 

••Sr.c  5.  (a)  Clause  i2i  cf  subsection  (b) 
of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  PolluUon 
Control  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'(2)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
clause,  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
in  an  amount  exceeding  30  l>er  centum  of  tlie 
estimated  reasonable  cost  thereof  as  de--er- 
mined  by  the  SecreUry.  or  in  an  amount  e.\- 
ceeding  $600,000.  whichever  is  the  smaller 
ProiuU-d.  That  the  grantee  agrees  to  pay  the 
remaining  cost:  Provided  further.  That,  in 
the  case  of  a  project  which  will  serve  more 
than  one  municipality  (A)  the  Secretary 
shall,  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  to  be 
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reasonable  and  equitable,  aliocute  to  each 
municipality  to  be  served  by  such  project  Its 
share  of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost  of  such 
project,  and  shall  then  apply  the  limitations 
provided  In  this  clause  i2i  to  each  such 
share  as  if  It  were  a  separate  project  to  de- 
termine the  maximum  amount  of  any  grant 
which  could  be  made  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  each  such  share,  and  the  total  of 
all  the  amounts  so  determined  or  $2,400,000, 
whichever  is  the  smaller,  shall  be  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  grant  which  may  be 
made  under  this  section  on  account  of  such 
project,  and  (B)  for  the  purpose  of  the 
limitation  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
id  I.  the  share  of  each  municipality  so  de- 
termined shall  be  regarded  as  a  grnnt  for  the 
construction  of  treatment  work.s: '. 

"(b)  Subsection  (bi  of  such  section  6 
i«  further  amended  by  striking  out  'and'  at 
the  end  of  clause  (3)  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (4)  :  *;  and  (5i 
no  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
for  any  project  in  any  State  in  an  amount 
exceeding  8250,000  until  a  grant  has  been 
made  thereunder  for  each  project  in  such 
State  (A)  for  which  an  application  was  filed 
with  the  appropriate  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  prior  to  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  clause  and  (Bi 
which  the  Secretary  determines  met  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  regulations 
thereunder  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  clause'. 

■■(C)   The  third  sentence  ot  stibsectlon  (o 
of   such    section    6   is   amended    to    read    as 
follows:  'Sums  allotted  to  a  State  under  the 
;,ireced!ng  sentence  which  are  not  obligated 
within  six  months  following  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  allotted  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  projects  which  have  been 
.ipproved  by  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency  under  subsection  (b)(1)   of  this 
section  and  certified  as  entitled  to  priority 
under  subsection  (b)  (4)  of  this  section,  shall 
be  reallott€d  by  the  Secretary,  on  such  basis 
as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  and  equi- 
table   and    in    accordance    with    regulations 
promulgated  by  him,  to  States  having  proj- 
ects approved  under  this  section  for  which 
grants  have  not  been  made  because  of  lack  of 
funds:   Provided,  however.  That  whenever  a 
State  has  funds  subject  to  reallocation  and 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  need  for  a  proj- 
ect in  a  community  in  such  State  is  due  in 
part   to  any  Federal   institution   or   Federal 
construction  activity,  he  may,  prior  to  such 
reallocation,  make  an  additional  grant  with 
respect    to   such    project   which    will    in   his 
judgment   reflect  an  equitable  contribution 
for  the  need  caused  by  such  Federal  institu- 
tion  or   activity.     Any   sum   made   available 
to  a  State  by  reallotment  under  the  preced- 
ing  sentence   shall    be    in    addition    to    any 
funds  otherwise  allotted  to  such  State  un- 
der this  Act.     The  allotments  of  a  State  un- 
der the  second  and  third  sentences  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  available,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  for  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  projects  in  such  State 
which   have  been   approved  tinder  this   sec- 
tion ■ 

"Id  I  Subsection  id)  of  such  section  6  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  'id)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  through 
and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961.  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
section.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
.ippropriated.  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  section.  $80,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  $90,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963, 
$100,000,000  f  ,r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1965,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 
Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended:    Provided.  That   at  least  50 


percent  of  the  funds  so  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  grants  for  the 
constrviction  of  treatment  works  servicing 
municipalities  of  125  000  population  or  un- 
der.' 

'  (ei  Section  6  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"  '(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  nec^zzT.xf  to  insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  projects  for 
which  grant.s  are  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  for  the  same  type  of  work 
on  similar  constrtiction  in  the  immediate 
locality,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  m  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1931.  as  amended,  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (46  Stut-  1494;  40  U.&.C.  sees. 
276a  through  276a-5)  .' 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion I  at  (1)  of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee, who  shall  be  chairman,  and  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  none 
of  whom  shall  be  Federal  officers  or 
employees." 

"(b)  The  first  .sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
(2)  (A)  of  such  section  7  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof:  ',  and  (iiii  ihe  term  of  any  mem- 
ber under  the  preceding  provisions  shall  be 
extended  until  the  date  on  which  his  suc- 
cessors appointment  is  effective'. 

"  I  c  1  Members  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Advisory  Board  (established  pursuant 
to  section  7(ai  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  a<;  In  effect  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  I  .'serving  Immediately  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  members  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Advisory  Board,  established  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office 
for  which  they  were  appointed. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'FNFORCEMFNT    MB:.ASURFS    AG.MNST   POLLUTION 
OF  INTERST.ATE   OR  N.\VIC.\BLE   W.\TERS 

"  Sec.  8.  (a)  The  pollution  of  interstate  or 
navigable  waters  in  or  adjacent  to  any  State 
or  States  (whether  the  matter  causing  or 
contributing  to  such  pollution  is  discharged 
directly  into  such  waters  or  reaches  such 
waters  after  discharge  into  a  tributary  of 
such  waters),  which  endangers  the  health 
or  weliare  of  any  persons,  shall  be  subject 
to  abatement  as  provided  in  this  Act.' 

"(b)  Subsection  ibi  of  such  section  8  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'interstate  waters' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'interstate  or 
na\-igable  waters', 

"(c)  Paragraph  (li  of  subsection  (o  of 
such  section  8  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '(C)  (1)  Whenever  rcqtiested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  or  a  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency,  or  (with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Governor  and  of  the  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  for  the  State 
in  which  the  municipality  is  situated)  the 
governing  body  of  any  munic;palitv,  the 
Secretary  shall,  if  such  request  refers  to  pol- 
lution of  waters  which  is  endangering  the 
health  or  welfare  of  persons  in  a  State  oth- 
er than  that  in  which  the  discharge  or  dis- 
charges (causing  or  contributing"  to  such 
pollution)  originates,  give  formal  notifica- 
tion thereof  to  the  water  pollution  control 
agency  and  int.erstate  rtgency.  if  anv.  of  the 
State  or  States  where  such  discharge'or  dis- 
charges originate  and  shall  call  promptly  a 
conference  of  such  agency  or  agencies  and 
of  the  State  water  pollution  control  agency 
and  interstate  agency,  if  any.  of  the  State  or 
States,   if  any.  which  may  be  adversely  af- 


fected by  such  poUtuion.  Whenever  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  of  any  State,  the 
Secretary  shall,  if  such  request  refers  to 
pollution  of  interstate  or  navigable  wat^'rs 
which  Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare 
of  persons  only  In  the  requestinsT  State  in 
which  the  discharge  or  discharges  (c.iusing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution)  oritrinatc. 
give  formal  notification  t^>_^;-^«  ^r,  the  wa- 
ter pollution  control  agency  and  intersiate 
agency,  if  any,  of  such  State  and  shall 
promptly  call  a  conference  of  such  agency  or 
agencies,  unless,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  the  effect  of  such  pollution  on 
the  legitimate  uses  of  the  waters  is  not  of 
sufficient  significance  to  warrant  exerrL^e  of 
Federal  Jurisdiction  ur.der  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  call  such  a  conference 
whenever,  on  the  basis  of  re|X)rts,  surveys,  or 
studies,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
pollution  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and 
endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons In  a  State  other  than  that  in  which  the 
discharge  or  discharges  originate  is  (x-- 
curring.' 

"(d>  Paragraph  (3)iAi  of  subsection  (ci 
of  such  section  8  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'interstat«'  and  Irsertinu'  in  lieu  thereof  'in- 
terstate or  navigable'. 

"(e)  Subsections  (d).  (ei.  and  ( f  i  of  such 
section  8  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(d)  If  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  effective  progress  toward  abatement  of 
such  pollution  Is  not  being  made  and  that 
the  health  or  welfare  m1  any  persons  is  being 
endangered,  he  shall  rtTominend  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  water  pillution  control  agen- 
cy that  it  take  neces.sary  remedial  action. 
The  Secretary  shall  allow  at  least  ;lx  month.s 
from  the  dat^  he  makes  such  recommenda- 
tions for  the  taking  of  such  recommended 
action. 

'    (e)    If.   at   the  conclusion  of   the   period 
so    allowed,   such    remedial    action    has    not 
been  taken  or  action  which  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary  Is  reasonably  calculated  to 
secure  abatement  of  such  poilutioii  has  not 
been  taken,  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public 
hearing,  to  be  held  in  or  near  one  or  more 
of   the   places   where    the   discharge   or   dis- 
charges causing  or  contributing  to  such  pol- 
lution originated,  before  a  Hearing  Board  of 
five  or  more  persons  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary.    Each    State    in    which    any    discharge 
causing    or    contributing    Uj   such    pollution 
originates    and    carh    State    claiming    to    be 
adversely    affected    by    such    pollution    shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  one  mem- 
ber of  the   Hearing   Board   and   at    least   one 
member  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  not  less  tliun  a 
majority  of  the  Hearini;  Bnard  .'^haIl  be  {)er- 
sons  other  Than  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and   Wel- 
fare.    At  least   three  weeks'  prior  notice  of 
such    hearing    shall    be    given    to    the   State 
water  pollution  control  agencies  and  int.er- 
stat«  agencies,  if  any.  called   to  attend  tUf 
aforesaid   hearing   and    the    alleged   polluter 
or  polluters.     On   the   ba.sis   of  the  evidence 
presented  at  such  hearing,  the  Hearing  Bo.ird 
shall  make  findings  as  to  whether  pollution 
referred    to    in   subsection    la)    is    occurring 
and  whether  effective  progress  toward  abate- 
ment  thereof  is  being  made      If  the  Hearing 
Board  finds  such  pollution  is  occurring  and 
effective  progress  toward  abatement  thereof 
is  not  being  made,  it  shall  make  recommen- 
dations    to    the    Secretary     concerning     the 
measures.  If  any.  which  It  finds  to  be  reason- 
able  and   e<juitable   to  secure   abatement    of 
such    pollution.     The    Secretary    shall    send 
such  findings  and  recommendations   to   the 
person    or    persons    discharging    any    matter 
causing  or   contributing    to   such   pollution. 
together  with  a  notice  specifying  a  reason- 
able time  (not  less  than  six  months)  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  such  pollution,  and  shall 
also  send  such  findings  and  recommendations 
and  such  notice  to  the  State  water  pollution 


control  agency  and  to  the  Interstate  agency, 
if  any.  of  the  State  or  States  where  such 
discharge  or  discharges  originate. 

"■(f)  If  action  reasonably  calculated  to 
sectu"e  abatement  of  the  p>ollutlon  within 
the  time  specified  in  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  Is  not  taken,  the  Secretary — 
■■■(1)  In  the  case  of  pcillution  of  waters 
which  is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare 
of  persuiis  in  a  State  other  than  that  In 
which  the  discharge  or  discliarges  (causing 
or  contributnig  tu  such  {xjllutloni  originate, 
tnay  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
secure   abatement    of    pollution,    and 

• '(21  m  tiic  case  oi  jv.lUitl.'n  of  watt.'-s 
which  is  endanserint;  the  health  or  welfare 
of  perscns  only  in  the  State  In  which  the 
discharge  or  discharges  causing  or  contrib- 
uting to  such  pollution  I  originate,  may.  with 
the  written  consent  ol  the  Governor  of  such 
State,  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
t-o  sec\ire  abatemeiit  I'f  the  p^rillution  ' 

■  if)  Subsection  ih)  of  such  section  8  is 
imeiided  to  read  its  follows 

"(h)  Members  of  any  Hearing  Board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  lei  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  citficers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  participating 
in  the  hearing  conducted  by  such  Board  or 
o'lierwise  engaged  on  the  work  of  such 
Board  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  dtem  including  tra\el  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  hom.es  or  regular 
l)laces  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  i5  U  S  C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently 

"'il)    As   used   In    this  section    the   term — 

"'(11    "person"     includes     an     individual. 

corporation     partnership     association.    State. 

municipality    and  political  subdivision  of  a 

Slate,  and 

"•(2)  •  munlcipiiluy  "  means  a  ciiy.  town, 
borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or  other 
public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to  State 
law.' 

Sec  8  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
Teiices:  'In  ills  summary  of  any  conference 
pursuant  to  section  8(0(3)  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  sliall  Include  references  to  any  dis- 
charges allegedly  contributing  to  pollution 
fr'.m  any  Federal  property.  Notice  of  any 
hearing  pursuant  to  section  8ie)  Involving 
any  pollution  alleged  to  be  effected  by  any 
such  discharge?  shall  also  be  given  to  the 
Federal  agency  havine  Jurisdiction  over  the 
property  involved  and  the  findings  and  rec- 
o.M.mendatlons  of  the  Hearing  Board  conduct- 
ing such  hearing  shall  also  include  references 
to  any  such  discharges  which  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  pollution  found  by  such  Hearing 
Board  ' 

Sec.  9.  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  (di  and  le)  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•■•(d)  The  term  'State  means  a  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virem  Islands,  and  Guam. 
•  "(e)  The  term  interstate  waters  "  means 
all  rivers,  lakes,  and  other  waters  that  flow 
across  or  form  a  part  of  State  boundaries, 
including  coastal  waters  " 

•Sec.  10  Section  301(b  I  of  the  Water  Sup- 
ply Act  of  1958  (72  Stat  319).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  'Provided.' 
m  the  first  proviso  to  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
the  second  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  Proiidcd,  That  the 
cost  of  any  construction  or  modification  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  that  all  au- 
thorized purp>oses  served  by  the  project  shall 
share  equitably  In  the  benefits  of  multiple 
purpose  construction,  as  determined  by  the 


Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  as  the  case  may  be:  Provided 
further,  That  before  construction  or  modi- 
fication of  any  project  including  water  sup- 
ply provisions  for  present  demand  is  initi- 
ated. State  or  local  interests  shall  agree  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  such  provisions  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section: 
And  provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  30 
per  centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
any  project  may  be  allocated  to  anticipated 
future  demands  where  State  or  hx-a!  Interests 
give  reasonable  assurances  and  there  is  rea- 
sonable evidence,  that  such  demands  for  the 
use  of  such  storage  will  be  made  within  a 
period  of  time  which  will  permit  paying  out 
the  costs  allocated  to  w..ter  supply  within 
the  life  of  the  project'. 

'Sec     11     This    Act    m.ay    be    cit*d    as    the 
,  F'ederal       Water      Pollution      Control       Act 
.^;ner.dment.s  of  1961'  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
That   the  House  recede  fmm   its  dis.-'grre- 
nieiU    to    the   amendment    of    the   Senate    to 
the  title  of   the   bill  and  agree  to  the  same 

George  H   Fallon 

John  A  Bl.\tnik 

Frank  Smith. 

Robert  Jones. 

John  F  Baldwin. 
Managers  on  the  Part  or  the  Howtc. 

Dennis  Chavez. 

Robert  Kerr. 

Pat  McNamara. 

Jennings    Randolph 

Francis  Case. 

HrcH  Scott. 
Managerf  on  the  Part  o;  the  Senate. 

Statement 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hovise 
at  the  conference  on  the  dl."5agreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hotises  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  6441)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  a  more  effective  pro;:ram  cf  water 
pollution  control,  submit  the  fd'.'.'jwn-ip 
stntement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  ;>H  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert.s  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes  iroin 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  major  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  the  s-abstitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  In  the 
following  statement. 

FIRST    section 

The  House  bill  amended  subsection  ibi 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  strike  out  the  specific 
reference  to  boundary  waters  of  States  and 
added  a  clause  stating  that  nothing  In  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  should 
be  construed  as  Impairing  or  affecting  the 
power  authority  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States  to  enforce  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol laws  and  regulations. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  make 
t  hese  amendments  to  exlstuig  law. 

SECTION    2 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
2  of  the  Federal  Water  Polltition  Control 
Act  to  add  a  new  subsection  (b)  which 
would  grant  authority  to  Federal  agencies 
to  Include  capacity  In  reservoirs  for  water 
quality  control.  Tliis  capacity  is  not  to  be 
a  substitute  for  adequate  treain^ent  of  sew- 
age. A  determination  would  be  made  of 
the  benefits  of  such  capacity  and  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  cost  allocated  to  this 
purpose.  Beneficiaries  would  be  determined 
and  if  the  benefits  are  widespread  or  na- 
tional in  scope,  the  costs  of  such  capacity 
would  be  nonreimbursable. 


The  House  bill  d:d  not  contain  such  a 
provision. 

The  tronference  substitute  adopts  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

S.ECT10N     3  18' 

llie  K  -use  bill  amended  section  4ia)i4) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  remr.\e  the  limitation  that  not  more  than 
$100,000  c.  tild  be  used  to  establish  and  main- 
tain research  :er.owships 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  did  not  remove 
this    limitation. 

The  conference  substitute  would  rem.ove 
this  dollar  limitation  but  wo-ald  reqtiire  an 
annual  rf-jxart  by  the  Secretary  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  on  his 
operations  under  that  provision  oi  law. 

SECTION     3  I  b  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sub- 
section I  d )  to  section  4  ol  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  This  new  subsection 
would  req'dire  the  development  and  demon- 
stration by  the  Secretary  of  1 1 1  practicable 
means  of  treating  sewage  and  other  wastes 
to  remove  the  maximum  amounts  ol  pol- 
lutants in  order  to  maintain  the  Nation's 
water  at  a  quality  suitable  for  repeated  reuse 
(2)  improved  methods  of  identifyinc:  and 
m.easuring  pollutants,  and  (3)  methods  :or 
evaluating  the  effects  of  atigmented  stream- 
flows  to  control  pollution  not  otherwise  sus- 
ceptible to  abatement.  An  authorization  for 
these  purposes  ol  not  to  exceed  $6  000.000  per 
fiscal  year  with  a  total  limitation  of  $25  000- 
000  Is  also  provided  by  the  amendment 

The  Ho'i.ise  bill  contained  i.^'  such  pro- 
\  i^lon. 

The  conference  substitute  ;<  identical  to 
ti.e   Senate    amendment 

SECTION     4 

The  House  bill  Increased  grants  to  States 
ar.d  interstate  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies for  the  operation  of  their  programs  be- 
ginning With  the  fiscal  year  19€2  from  $3,000.- 
000  to  $5  000.000  and  extended  the  author- 
ization through  June  30.  1971.  It  also 
amended  the  law  to  require  that  State  plans 
m'ust  contain  the  criteria  used  by  the  State 
in  determining  the  priority  of  projects. 

The  Senate  amendment  Is  the  same  as  the 
House  bill  with  respect  to  increasing  the 
authorization  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
except  that  the  authorization  is  extendea 
only  through  June  30.  1966.  The  Senate 
amendment  did  not  require  the  State  plan 
t^^  contain  the  criteria  used  m  determining 
priority. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  except  that  the  increased 
authorisation  to  $5,000,000  is  extended  only 
through  June  30,  1968.  and  the  States  are 
given  until  July  1.  1962.  to  conform  with  the 
requirement  that  their  plans  set  forth  the 
criteria  used  in  determining  priority  of 
projects. 

SECTION     5 

The  House  bill  amended  subsection  tb) 
of  section  6  ol  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  that  no  construction 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  an 
amount  exceeding  whichever  of  the  following 
is  smaller:  di  $800,000.  or  (2)  the  teal  of 
30  percent  of  the  first  $1,000,000  of  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  the  project  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  plus  15  percent  of  the  next 
$2,000,000  of  such  cost,  plus  10  percent  of 
the  remainder  of  such  cost. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  tlie  same  pro- 
vision of  law  as  the  House  bill  to  provide 
that  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
in  an  amount  exceeding  30  percent  of  the 
estimated  reasonable  cost  thereof,  or  in  an 
amount  exceeding  $500,000.  whichever  is 
smaller. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  with  exception  that 
the  amount  of  $500,000  is  increased  to 
$600,000. 
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SECTIOX    5(b) 

The  House  bill  amended  subsection  (b) 
of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  no  grant  should  be 
made  for  any  project  under  that  section  in 
an  amount  exceeding  $250,000  until  a  grant 
had  been  made  for  each  project  ( 1 )  for 
which  an  application  was  filed  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  water  pollution  control 
agency  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
amendment  and  (2)  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  section  and  regulations 
thereunder  as  in  effect  prior  to  such  date  of 
enactment. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  with  the  exception  that  the 
priority  given  by  this  amendment  has  been 
extended  to  all  those  sm.aHer  projects  for 
which  applications  are  filed  before  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  amend- 
ment. 

SECTION     5(CI 

The  House  bill  amends  subsection  (o  of 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  provide  that  if  an  allotment  to  a 
State  Is  not  obligated  within  six  months  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  was 
made  because  of  a  lack  of  approved  projects 
then  the  Secretary  can  reallocate  those  un- 
obligated amounts  on  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  basis.  These  reallocated  amounts 
are  to  be  available  for  projects  approved  for 
grants  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  original 
allotment  was  made. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  the 
reallocation  of  sums  allotted  to  a  State  not 
obligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  al- 
lotted because  of  a  lack  of  approved  proj- 
ects. The  reallocation  shall  be  to  those 
States  having  approved  projects  for  which 
grants  have  not  been  made  because  of  a  lack 
of  funds,  with  the  exception  that  whenever 
the  Surgeon  General  finds  that  the  need  for 
a  project  in  a  community  in  the  State  is  due 
In  part  to  a  Federal  institution  or  Federal 
construction  activity,  he  may.  before  making 
any  reallotment,  make  an  additional  alloca- 
tion to  the  project  which  will  reflect  an 
equitable  contribution  for  the  need  caused 
by  the  Federal  institution  or  activity. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment  with  the 
exception  that  the  States  are  given  18  months 
to  obligate  their  allotment  as  provided  In  the 
House  bill,  rather  than  24  months  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Senate  amendment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  conference  substitute  makes  it 
clear  that  an  additional  grant  may  be  made 
to  a  project  in  a  State  by  the  Secretary  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  institution  or  activity 
in  the  State  only  from  funds  allotted  to 
that  State  which  are  subject  to  reallotment 
because  of  a  lack  of  approved  projects  in 
that  State. 

SECTION     5idi 

The  House  bill  amended  .subsection  id)  of 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  increase  the  amount  author- 
ized for  grants  under  that  section  from  $50 
million  to  $100  million  per  fiscal  year.  The 
aggregate  authorisation  of  such  sum  is  also 
Increased  from  $500  million  to  $1  billion. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  sub- 
section to  provide  an  authorization  of  $70,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  $80,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  $90,000,000  for  the 
lisc:il  year  1964,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965.  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  In  addition  the  Senate  amend- 
ment repealed  the  restriction  in  existing  law 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  funds  appropriated 
must  be  granted  for  treatment  works  servic- 
ing municipalities  of  125.000  population  or 
less. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  au- 
thorization of  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
lt>62.  $90,000,000  for  the  ^scal  year  1963. 
and  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 


1964  through  and  Including  1967.  In  addi- 
tion the  conference  substitute  retains  the 
restriction  requiring  the  use  of  at  least  half 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  projects  in 
cities  of  125,000  population  or  less  which 
was  repealed  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

SECTION    6(CI 

The  House  bill  amends  section  7ia)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
esuibliah  in  the  Department  of  Healih.  Edu- 
cation, and  Wclfnrc  a  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Advisory  Board  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  designee,  as  chairman,  and  9 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  none 
of  whom  shall  be  Federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees. 

The  conference  sv.bstitute  is  the  siime  as 
the  Hou-se  bill  except  that  it  is  made  clear 
that  the  members  of  tlie  existing  Advisory 
Board  shall  be  members  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Board  until  the  expiration  of  the  terms 
of  office  to  which   tiiey  were  appointed. 

SECTION    7    (  a  I  .    (  b  1  .  A ND    id) 

The  House  bill  provided  that  pollution  of 
navigable  waters  would  be  subject  to  abate- 
ment under  the  Act. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  provided  that  in- 
trr-tate  or  navigable  waters  shall  be  subject 
to  abatement  under  the  Act. 

The  coi:fcrence  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  donate  .imendment. 

SECTION    7(CI 

The  House  bill  provides  that  a  conference 
initiating  Federal  enforcement  procedures 
must  be  called  on  tlie  reqtiest  of  (1)  the 
Governor.  <2)  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  or  (3)  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  State  water  pollution  control  agency, 
the  governing  body  of  any  municipality, 
whenever  the  pollution  endangers  the  health 
or  welfare  of  persons  in  a  State  other  than 
that  in  v.hich  the  discharge  originates  (here- 
after referred  to  as  "intor^tate  pollution"). 
The  Secretary  on  his  own  initiative  may  call 
such  a  conference  when  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  such  interstate  pollution  is 
occurring.  Such  a  conference  must  be  called 
whenever  requested  by  the  Governor,  the 
State  water  pollution  control  agency,  or.  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  agency,  the  govern- 
Ing  body  of  any  m.unicipality  when  pollu- 
tion is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  only  in  the  State  requesting  the 
conference  (hereafter  referred  to  as  intra- 
state pollution"),  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  effect  of  the  pollution  is  not 
significant  enough  to  warrant  the  exercise  of 
Federal  Jurisdiction. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  differs  from  the 
House  bill  m  that  a  conference  could  be 
called  because  of  interstate  pollution  on  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  the 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  and 
could  be  called  because  of  intrastate  pollu- 
tion only  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor 
of  a  State. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
a  conference  could  be  called  in  the  case  of 
Interstate  pollution  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency,  or,  with  the  concurrence  of  both  the 
Governor  and  the  State  agency,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  any  municipality.  The  Secre- 
tary may  call  such  a  conference  on  his  own 
initiative  in  the  case  of  intcrsuxte  pollution. 
The  conference  substitute  provides  in  the 
case  of  Intrastate  pollution  that  a  confer- 
ence may  be  called  only  when  requested  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  where  the  pollu- 
tion is  occurring.  In  cases  involving  intra- 
state pollution  the  Secretary  may  refuse  to 
exercise  Federal  Jurisdiction  if  in  his  Judg- 
ment the  pollution  is  not  of  sufficient  signifi- 
cance to  warrant  so  doing. 

SECTION    7(ej 

Tlie  House  bill  amends  subsection  (e)  of 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Ac-,  to  provide  that  the  board  whlcti 


under  present  law  conducts  tlie  public  her.r- 
lag  to  make  findniiis  whether  p<:)llutlon  is 
c>ccurring  and  whether  etlective  [Progress  to- 
wards abatement  is  being  made  sh.ill  1h!  f.  ir- 
raally  known  as  a  Hearmg  Board,  The 
House  bill  further  amends  section  8(e)  of 
existing  law  to  provide  that  Imdincs  and 
recommendations  of  the  Hearing  Board  shall 
\x  those  of  the  Secretary  except  to  the  ex- 
tent the  Secretary  believes  other  flndin<.;s 
or  recommendations  are  warri.nted.  The 
House  bill  also  auth.jrizes  t!ie  Secretary  to 
make  an  order  recjturing  tiie  abatement  of 
pollution,  which  ^rdcr  shall  become  finul 
sixty  days  after  Its  Issuance  unless  an  appeal 
is   taken. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  no  changes 
in   the  existing  law. 

The  only  change  in  existing  law  whlcii 
the  conference  substitute  wuuid  make  would 
be  to  formally  designate  tlie  board  holding 
the   public  hearing  as   a    Hearing  Board. 

SECTION    -le) 

The  HouiC  bill  amends  subsection  (f)  nf 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  PuUution 
Control  Act  to  provide  a  detailed  meth<xl  for 
appealing  an  order  of  tlie  SecreUtry  Issued 
under  subsection  (o  of  section  8  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  tlie  Hou.se  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  m.ide  no  change 
in  cxistint;   law. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
if  pollution  is  not  abated  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  notice  following  the  public 
hearing  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Wellare  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of  tlie  Lnited 
States  to  stctire  ab;'.temcnt  in  Uie  caic  of 
interstate  pollution,  however,  m  the  ca.s« 
of  intrastate  p(jllation  he  may  request  the 
institution  of  such  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  only  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

SECTION    7(e» 

The  Hous3  bill  amends  subt cations  (g) 
and  (h)  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  with  respect  to 
orders  issvied  by  the  Secret.iry  under  sub- 
."ection  (e)  of  such  section  8  as  propo-s^d 
to  be  amend'^d  by  the  House  bill 

The  Senate  amendment  made  m  changes 
In  the  existing  law 

The  conference  substitute  makes  no 
changes  in  the  existing  law  in  this  respect 
since  th*  conference  .•nibj^titute  does  not  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  -Secretary  to  tissue 
orders  as  was   the  case   in   the  House  bill. 

SFXTION     10 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  such  amendment.  The  present 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  provides  authority 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  neclamation  to  Include  municipal  and 
industrial  witor  supply  cap.iclty  in  reser- 
voirs under  their  Jurisdiction.  The  present 
law  provides  tliat  not  to  exceed  30  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  any  project  may  be  allo- 
cated to  anticipated  future  demands  if  Stale 
or  local  Interests  give  reasonable  assurances 
that  they  wil'  contract  for  the  uiie  of  storage 
for  antirip.ited  future  demands  within  a 
period  of  time  which  will  permit  paying  o.;t 
the  cost  allocated  to  water  supply  within 
the  life  of  the  prnject  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  permit  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned to  make  its  own  determination  of 
future  water  supply  needs  and.  on  the  basis 
of  such  determination,  to  include  capacity 
In  a  project  without  definite  contractu.i'l 
commitments  from  State  or  local  Interests. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  iimendment. 

TTTT.E 

The  Senate  amended  the  title  of  the  bill 
to  more  nearly  reflect  the  amendments  made 
by  the  Senate 
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Tlie  conference  substitute  adopts  the  title 
of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Geoege   H    Fallon, 
I  John  A    Blatnik, 

Frank  Smith. 
Robert  Jones. 
John  F.   Baldwin. 
.^f(IMa{/f'r^  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ml'.  BLATNIK  '  iiittM  rupting  reading 
of  the  conference  report '  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  further 
I  rading  of  the  .statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  Ix?  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert'. Is  there  objection  to  the  reque.sl 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  reserving 
llie  right  to  object.  I  trust  the  t,entle- 
man  will  take  amplf  time  to  explain  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  will  take  all  the 
tiir.    that  is  nece.ssary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
which  is  before  the  House  on  H.R.  6441, 
amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  is  in  essence  the  bill  which 
overwhelmingly  passed  the  House  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  by  a  vote  of  307  to  110. 
As  a  result  of  the  conference  there  were 
certain  modifications  in  the  bill  as 
pa.ssed  by  the  House  which  I  will  now 
attempt  to  explain  to  you. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  number  of 
major  changes  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House.  In  addition,  certain  provisions 
ai^reed  to  in  the  other  body  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  were  accepted  in 
conference.  For  instance,  the  bill  now 
contains  a  provision  on  water  quality 
control  which  provides  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or 
other  Federal  agency  shall  give  consid- 
eration in  the  survey  or  planning  of  any 
reservoir  to  inclusion  of  storage  for 
streamflow  regulation  for  water  quality 
control  purposes,  except  that  such  stor- 
age and  releases  shall  not  be  provided  as 
a  substitute  for  adequate  treatment  or 
other  waste-ccntroUing  methods  at  the 
.source. 

Also  the  bill  contains  an  amendment 
to  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  which 
was  not  included  in  the  original  House 
version.  The  present  Water  Supply  Act 
of  1958  provides  authority  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  arid  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  include  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  capacity  in  reservoirs  im- 
der  their  jurisdiction.  The  present  law- 
provides  that  not  to  exceed  30  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  any  project  may  be 
allocated  to  anticipated  future  demands 
if  State  or  local  interests  give  reasonable 
assurances  that  they  will  contract  for 
the  use  of  storage  for  anticipated  future 
demands  within  a  period  of  time  which 
w'ill  permit  paying  out  the  cost  allocated 
to  water  supply  within  the  life  of  the 
project.  The  conference  report  will  per- 
mit the  Federal  agency  concerned  to 
make  its  own  determination  of  future 
water  supply  needs  and.  on  the  basis  of 
such  determination,  to  include  capacity 


in  a  project  without  definite  contractual 
commitments  from  State  or  local  in- 
terests. 

In  addition,  the  research  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  were  substantially 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  new- 
subsection  which  would  require  the  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  by  the 
Secretary  of,  first,  practicable  means  of 
ti eating  sewage  and  other  wastes  to  re- 
move the  maximum  amounts  of  pollu- 
tants in  order  to  maintain  the  Nation's 
water  at  a  quality  suitable  for  repeated 
reuse,  second,  improved  methods  of 
identifying  and  measuring  pollution; 
and.  third,  methods  for  evaluating  the 
effects  of  augmented  streamflows  to  con- 
tiol  pollution  not  otherwise  susceptible 
to  abatement.  An  authorization  for 
the.se  purposes  of  not  to  exceed  $5  mil- 
lion per  fiscal  year  with  a  total  limitation 
of  $25  million  is  also  provided  by  the 
amendment. 

These  were  three  additions  to  the  bill 
accepted  by  your  conferees. 

In  addition  to  these  new-  provisions, 
your  conferees  agreed  to  certain  modifi- 
cations in  the  House-passed  bill,  most 
important  of  which  were  reductions  in 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struction and  changes  in  Federal  en- 
forcement procedures.  With  regard  to 
construction  grants,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  authorization  of  $80 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  $90  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  and  $100 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1964 
through  and  including  1967.  This  total 
authorization  of  $570  million  represents 
a  decrease  of  $198  million  from  the 
House-passed  bill  and  an  increase  of  $130 
million  in  the  amount  originally  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Also,  the  confer- 
ence bill  increases  the  maximum  grant 
allowable  from  $250,000  tc  $600,000, 
which  is  $200,000  less  than  ori.ainally  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  SICO.OOO  more 
than  the  Senate  version. 

With  regard  to  enforcement,  the  House 
bill  provided  that  a  conference  initiat- 
ing Federal  enforcement  procedures, 
must  be  called  on  the  request  of:  First, 
the  Governor :  second,  the  State  water 
pollution  control  agency;  or  third,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency,  the  governing 
body  of  any  municipality,  whenever  the 
pollution  endangers  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  persons  in  a  State  other  than 
that  in  which  the  discharge  originates. 
The  Secretary  on  his  own  initiative  may 
call  such  a  conference  when  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  such  interstate 
pollution  is  occurring.  Such  a  confer- 
ence must  be  called  whenever  requested 
by  the  Governor,  the  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency,  or,  with  the  con- 
currence of  such  agency,  the  governing 
body  of  any  municipality  when  pollution 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  only  in  the  State  requesting  the 
conference,  unless  the  Secretai-y  deter- 
mines that  the  effect  of  the  pollution  is 
not  significant  enough  to  warrant  the 
exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 

The  Senate  amendment  differed  from 
the  House  bill  in  that  a  conference  could 
be  called  because  of  interstate  pollution 
on  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or    the    State    water    pollution    control 


agency  and  could  be  called  because  of 
intrastate  pollution  only  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  a  State. 

The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  a  conference  could  be  called  in  the 
case  of  interstate  pollution  upon  the 
request  of  the  Governor,  the  State  water 
pollution  control  agency,  or.  w-ith  the 
concurrence  of  both  the  Governor  and 
the  State  agency,  the  governing  body  of 
any  municipality.  The  Secretary  may 
call  such  a  conference  on  his  own  initi- 
ative in  the  case  of  interstate  pollution. 
The  conference  substitute  provides  in 
the  case  of  intrastate  pollution  that  a 
conference  may  be  called  only  when 
requested  by  the  Grovernor  of  the  State 
where  the  pollution  is  occurring.  In 
cases  involving  intrastate  pollution  the 
Secretary'  may  refuse  to  exercise  Federal 
jurisdiction  if  in  his  judgment  the  pollu- 
tion is  not  of  sufficient  significance  to 
warrant  so  doing. 

The  House  bill  amended  subsection 
<  e »  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  that  the 
board  which  under  present  law  conducts 
the  public  hearing  to  make  findings 
whether  pollution  is  occurring  and 
whether  effective  progress  toward  abate- 
ment is  being  made  shall  be  formally 
known  as  a  hearing  board.  The  House 
bill  further  amended  section  8<e'  of 
existing  law  to  provide  that  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  hearing  boaid 
shall  be  those  of  the  Secretary  except  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  believes  othei 
findings  or  recommendations  are  war- 
ranted. The  House  bill  also  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  make  an  order  requir- 
ing the  abatement  of  pollution,  which 
order  shall  become  final  60  days  after  its 
issuance  unless  an  appeal  is  taken. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  no 
changes  in  the  existing  law. 

The  only  change  in  existing  law  which 
the  conference  substitute  made  would  be 
to  formally  designate  the  board  holding 
the  public  hearing  as  a  hearing  board. 

The  House  bill  amended  subsection  '  f ' 
of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  provide  a  detailed 
method  for  appealing  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  issued  under  subsection  «ei 
of  section  8  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  no 
change  in  existing  law. 

The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  if  pollution  is  not  abated  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  secure  abate- 
ment in  the  case  of  interstate  pollution : 
however,  in  the  case  of  intrastate  pollu- 
tion he  may  request  the  institution  of 
such  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  only  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  Grovernor  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
represents  a  half  century  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  dedicated  people, 
mayors  and  municipal  oflBcials,  State 
health  and  sanitation  oflBcials.  conser- 
vationists, women's  organizations  and 
other  civic  groups  and  Members  of  this 
House  to  bring  about  enactment  of  an 
effective  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol program.    Passage  of  this  bill  today 
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will  give  the  Federal  Government  work- 
ing in  a  joint  effort  with  State  and  local 
authorities  the  necessary  tools  to  pre- 
vent the  wasteful  blight  of  polluted 
waters.    I  urge  its  adoption. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama LMr.  Jones]  may  require  to  ex- 
plain briefly  those  two  features  of  the 
conference  report  with  which  he  is  most 
Intimately  and  thoroughly  familiar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded 
me  by  the  chairman  in  yielding  to  me. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  has 
been  completely  discussed  previously  in 
this  forum.  As  far  as  I  know  there  has 
been  no  objection  to  these  two  sections 
dealing  with  water  quality  control  and 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  from  either 
side  of  the  aisle.  As  the  chairman  has 
explained,  these  amendments  merely 
clarify  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958, 
which  was  part  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  that  year  and  bring  into  law  water 
quality  control.  I  believe  these  amend- 
ments are  very  important  and  very  use- 
ful sections  of  this  bill.  They  will  aid 
tremendously  in  the  development  of 
reservoirs  to  be  constructed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  our  national 
woter  resources  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
chairman  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man what  the  money  figure  in  this  bill 
now  is.     What  it  was  and  what  it  now 
IS.    What  was  it  when  it  left  the  House'' 
Mr.  BLATNIK.     The  per-project  limi- 
tation raised   the  existing  $250,000  per 
project  in  the  present  law  up  to  $800,000. 
The  Senate  fisure  was  $500,000,  and  we 
settled   on  $600,000.     Our  sliding   scale 
was  struck  out.     The  conference  report 
sets  a  figure  of  $600,000,  or  30  percent  of 
the  project  cost  whichever  is  the  lesser. 
We  made  this  additional  allowance  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  smaller  com- 
munities flTthe  effect  that  all  applica- 
tions now  pending  up  to  a  $250,000  limit, 
and  all  further   applications  yet  to   be 
filed  for  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  law  on  the  same  figure, 
should  it  become  law.  shall  have  prioritv. 
They  must  be  disposed  of  first  and  have 
first  claim  on  sewage  grant  funds  before 
any  of  the  larger  projects  are  awarded 
Mr.   GROSS.     Do   I  understand   that 
the  amount  involved  in  this  bill  is  now 
down  to  something  like  S570  million;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  The  Hou5ie  bill 
had  a  total  figure  of  $768  million  and  the 
Senate  figure  was  $440,000.  We  came 
down  to  $570  million  over  a  7-year  fiscal 
period. 

rir.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  and  bear  with  me,  because 
I  do  not  like  to  ask  him  to  be  repetitious, 
but  on  the  intrastate  control  will  the 
gentleman  explain  that  again,  althouch 
I  do  not  wish  for  him  to  go  over  all  of 
h!.'-,  remarks? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  On  the  intrastate 
matter — exclusively  intrastate  dealing 
with   Federal   enforcement   action — the 


bill  requires  that  the  Secretary  call  a 
conference  on  intrastate  pollution  only 
when  requested  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  involved  and  that  request  refer.'=; 
exclusively  to  intrastate  pollution  on 
intrastate  navigable  waters.  The  Gov- 
ernor must  ask  for  tlie  Secretary  to  come 
in  before  he  can  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  Uj  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  The  House  bill  as 
originally  passed  had  language  at  the 
bottom  of  page  1  uhicli  read  as  follows; 

To  this  end  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Heaitii,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
hereinaf:er  in  this  Act  called  the  'Secretary." 
sh.iU  admiii.ster  this  act. 


It  vva^s  my  understanding  that  the  pur- 
pose of  that  language  v,  as  to  remove  from 
the  Surgeon  General  at  lea.-t  temporarily 
the  water  pollution  control  enforcement 
activities  and  to  ve^t  tliem  directly  m  the 
Secretary. 

Is  that  language  in  the  conference  re- 
port, and  is  it  in  the  language  adopted  by 
the  conferees? 

Mr.  BI^\TNIK,  Yes,  the  language  is 
in  the  conference  report,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  conferees.  They  did  up- 
!;radc  the  Department  and  took  it  out  of 
the  basement  where  it  has  been  for  many 
years  and  put  it  up  directly  under  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
conferees  for  retaining  this  section.  As 
one  of  the  coauthors  and  cosponsors  of 
this  particular  measure.  I  have  been  very 
much  distressed  by  the  fact  that  the  bu- 
reaucrats within  the  US.  Pubhc  Health 
Service  have  consistently  and  continu- 
ally stifled  this  program  and  have  delib- 
erately and  callously  and  calculatedly 
hamstrung  the  efforts  of  the  people  who 
have  been  seeking  to  do  the  work  to  clear 
up  this  pollution.  I  am  speaking  as  one 
of  the  coauthors  and  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation.  I  will  look  \uth  favor  on  any 
move  which  will  upgrade  this  Depart- 
ment, as  has  been  put  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  has 
every  right  in  the  world  to  speak  as  he 
does,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  during  the  hearings  before  our 
full  committee  it  was  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan's  te.nimony  that  was  most 
pertinenr;  and  very  convincing  on  the 
need  for  such  upgrading.  It  was  action 
that  the  House  committee  took  and 
which  the  House  passed,  and  which  was 
sustained  at  our  request  in  conference  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman,  and  state  that 
if  this  recommendation  of  Congre.'^s  is 
not  taken  by  the  Secretary  and  the  bu- 
reaucrats concerned  I  shall  regard  it  as 
a  personal  affront,  and  I  hope  this  body 
will  .so  regard  it  also. 

Mr.      O-HARA      of      Michigan.     Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 
Mr,  BLATNIK.     I  yield, 
Mr,  O-HARA  of  Michigan.     I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  gentleman's  attention 


the  new  subparagraph  if'  added  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  which  authorizes  a  study 
with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  water  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  an  evaluatuni  of 
the  municipal,  industrial,  and  ve,sscl 
waste  treatment  and  disposal  practices 
with  rc-Spect  to  such  waters,  and  a  .study 
of  alternate  means  of  solving  water  pol- 
lution problems  with  respect  to  such 
waters.  May  I  inquire  of  the  gcntl(>man 
if  it  is  his  understandi.ie  that  increased 
diversion  of  tht>  Gr(-at  Lakes  water  wouLl 
be  permitted  for  such  a  study  in  terms 
similar  to  tiio.'e  provided  in  the  O'Erien 
bill  of  the  last  Con-Jrr.'^s? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  This  would  not  per- 
mit increased  divrrsion.  but  it  recour.izes 
the  pollution  problem  in  tlie  Great  Lake.^ 
area  where  in  recent  years  bocau.se  of 
increa.sed  population  and  Indu.'^frial 
growth  m  the  Great  Lakes  area  plus  the 
influx  of  the  liners  from  the  hmh  .seas 
has  seen  a  !-;rowth  of  pollution  in  thi.s 
region.  We  need  more  study.  That  i.s 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph.  It  would 
be  a  study  of  tlif^  nature,  cause,  and  pos- 
sible cure  for  the  situation  that  exists 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  I  w  i.sh  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  his  interest  in  this  problem.  I  repre- 
.sent  a  district  whicii  borders  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's analysis  of  the  veiy  serious  prob- 
lem we  are  facing  m  that  region.  I  cum,- 
mend  him  for  his  advocacy  of  this  kind 
of  provision.  I  also  wanted  to  make  the 
record  clear  that  it  did  not  include  the 
type  of  dr.eision  of  which  I  spoke. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr,  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tho 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  L-enlle- 
man  from  Pennsjlvania. 

Mr.  KFARNS.  I  take  t!i;.«;  oppor'-i- 
nity  to  .'^peak  out  of  order  to  thank  all 
Members  of  Congress  that  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  congressional  baseball 
rame  to  be  held  at  Griffith  Stadium  on 
the  18th.  We  aie  .sold  out.  I  am  told 
tod:  V  there  have  been  28.000  tick'>ts  .'cM. 
thanks  to  all  of  you  gentlemen. 

I  aijpreciate  the  gentleman's  giving  me 
tl'is  opportunity  to  mnke  this  statement 

Mr.  KYI..  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Merely  seeking  informa- 
tion, certainly  with  no  criticism  of  any- 
one or  any  legislation  of  this  k.nd.  may 
I  say  there  arc  several  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government  which  are  in- 
volved in  trying  to  clear  up  questions  of 
water  pollution  and  the  desalinization  of 
salt  water  and  brackish  water,  and  .<^o 
on.  Is  there  any  one  group  anywhere 
in  the  Government  which  is  attempting 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  e  vario'u.-; 
agencies  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  On  the  matter  of 
water  pollution  abatemmt  and  control 
there  is  one  agency,  v.hich  is  in  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office,  now  under  the 
SecretaiT  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wt  1- 
faip.  We  are  trying  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  their  operation  and  place  the 
program  on  a  higher  level.  As  to  de- 
salinization. that  is  a  new  field  of  scicn- 
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tific  and  teehnolociical  exploration,  to  ti-y 
to  find  methods  by  which  salt  or  brack- 
ish water  can  be  made  into  sweet  water. 
Pollution  abatement,  by  reducing  pol- 
lutants and  affording  pollution  control, 
permits  the  reuse  of  existing  u  ater  many 
times. 

Mr.  KYI..  It  is  my  under.Ntanding 
that  this  provides  for  such  research'' 

Mr  BLATNIK      Yes. 

Mr.  KYL.  In.se)far  as  that  research  is 
conc'ined.  \\  is  obvious  that  you  would 
be  dealing  with  many  similiar  problems. 
I  was  simply  inquiring  to  find  if  there 
IS  coordination  in  this  kind  of  rciearch 
that  IS  eoivwi  on  m  all  the  relat^'d  fields. 
Certainly  there  i.s  a  relation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  confident  there 
will  be  coordination  bttwoen  the  desali- 
nation program  and  pollution  abate- 
ment program,  and  any  further  ad- 
vances with  respec  t  to  these  new  chemi- 
cals and  new  dihunts  which  are  used  in 
.streams  and  river:;  which  will  help  solve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  h  ii>e  the  gentleman  is 
ci  rect 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  peiiilernan  fiom  Flo: - 
Ida  !  Mr  Cr^meh  ' 

Mr.  CRAMFR  Mi  Speaker.  I  th.ank 
the  gentleman  f(  i  yielding  me  this  time 
and  my  remarks  w.ll  be  bi  lef 

Let  me  explain  three  or  four  aspects 
r.f  this  legislation  to  put  it  possibly  in 
a  better  focus 

First.  I  am  ve  y  much  in  favor  of 
adequate  water  pollution  control 
throughout  the  C'^un.try  So  the  ques- 
tion is:  How  are  yon  roin?  to  get  if 
In  my  opinion,  th'^  only  way  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  water  pollution  control  in 
.^merica  is  not  by  appropriatin"  billions 
of  dollars  in  Washington  and  not  by 
taking  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Slates 
and  not  by  soppin"  up  existing  State  ju- 
risdiction over  irtrastnte  streams  and. 
thus,  causing  th^  States  to  withdraw 
from  the  program,  but  rather  the  way 
to  solve  it  is  to  encourage  the  States  to 
come  into  it.  Does  th.s  bill  fit  that  pat- 
tern'' Docs  this  conference  report  fit 
into  that  pattern''  The  bill  initially 
passed  by  the  Hcuse,  as  I  stated  to  the 
Members,  did  not  m  my  opinion,  accom- 
plish it.  This  conference  report  is  lit- 
tle if  any  better,  and  in  .some  respects 
it  is  wor.se.  It  does  not  accomplish  it 
rither.  What  does  it  do'  In  the  first 
iMace,  to  continue  this  program  going. 
\ou  do  not  need  tliis  legislation  You  al- 
if^ady  have  $50  million  a  year  authorised 
ior  the  next  5  yen  ;s  You  have  an  exist- 
ing program  of  J500  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  you  liave  a  program  of  over 
.'j.lOO  million  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  which  we  passed  earlier  in  this 
session  of  the  Conaress  which  under  cer- 
tain conditions  m,>'ht  be  allocated  to  the 
construction  of  disposal  treatment 
plants.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  authorization  That  is  the 
only  thing  we  aie  talking  about  in  this 
authorization— hew  much  money  should 
the  Federal  Government  put  into  sew- 
aye  disposal  treatment  plants  on  a  grant- 
matching  basi.s — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  local  community''  I  tried 
to  get  the  committee  to  bring  the  States 
into  the  picture  so  that  it  would  be  a 
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Statc-Federal-local  relationship.  But. 
no,  the  Federal  Government  wants  to 
deal  directly  and  solely  with  tne  mu- 
nicipalities so  far  as  the  State  alloca- 
tion of  funds  is  concerned.  So  ^ve  have 
an  existing  program. 

The  existing  program  has  been  work- 
ing well  It  has  caused  the  States  to  do 
what?  It  has  caused  the  States  to  ac- 
celerate their  own  programs.  '^Vhat  is 
thi.s  program  going  to  do  by  adding  $50 
million  a  year  more  and  taking  a;^'ay  the 
State  jurisdiction  and  giving  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions jurisdiction  over  every  stieam  in 
America  that  can  float  a  log.  Let  me 
repeat  that— this  bill  gives  from  an  en- 
forcement standpoint  jurisdiction  to  the 
Fed'  ral  Governm^-nt  for  the  first  time 
for  water-pollution  abatement  purposes 
jurisdiction  over  every  .stream  in  ^\jnerica 
that  can  float  a  log.  That  is  the  best 
definition  you  can  give  for  a  navigable 
stream.  So.  instead  of  the  presmt  cir- 
cumstances and  the  present  law.  where 
the  Federal  Government  has  jurisdiction 
only  when  a  stream  crosses  the  State 
boundaries  and,  therefore,  it  is  ai  inter- 
state stream,  and  where  the  pollution  is 
interstate,  which  is  a  sound  approach, 
the  Federal  Government  now  wants  to 
come  in  under  this  legislation  and  the 
proponents  v  ant  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  come  in  and  take  over  the  State 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  these  intrastate 
:tr'^ams  for  pollution  purposes.  If  they 
do  It  for  pollution  purposes,  what  is  going 
to  be  tlic  next  purpose  of  the  Federal 
C3o\eMiment    takin"    over    jurisdiction? 


So  the  effect  of  it  will  be  that  it  will 
dry  up  the  States'  responsibility.  It  will 
dry  up  the  incentive  on  the  part  of  the 
States  to  do  something  about  this  prob- 
lem. So  this  bill,  this  proposal,  this  con- 
ference report,  does  not  meet  the  funda- 
mental test  of  solving  this  problem  on  a 
partnership  basis.  It  concentrates  more 
power  in  Washington  and  it  gives  the 
Federal  authority  more  jurisdiction,  but 
it  does  not  encourage  the  States  to  ti-y 
to  continue  with  the  job  they  have  been 
doing  and  which  they  have  been  accel- 
erating under  the  1956  act.  which  is  pres- 
ently in  existence.  So  the  Federal-State 
relationships  are  being  affected  very  sub- 
stantially by  this  legislation. 

This  conference  report  does  not  stress 
fiscal  responsibility  at  all.  Already 
that  has  been  shown.  So  there  are 
fundamentals  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion: Federal-State  relationships,  proper 
bi.dgct  authorization,  the  question  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  The  Mem.bers  of 
this  House  will  have  occasion  to  vote  for 
fi.scal  responsibility.  The  States  should 
be  encouraged  to  pay  for  their  share  of 
the  problem. 

Why  should  fiscal  responsibility  be 
stressed?  Let  us  review  briefly  what  the 
House  has  already  done  with  regard  to 
spending  money  just  in  this  session  of 
Coizgress;  Appropriations  now  approved 
or  pending  in  the  House  amount  to  $85 
billion,  substantially  in  e\cezs  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  proposal. 

The  cost  of  enacted  and  proposed 
major  programs  in  the  House  of  R.epre- 
.■^cntatives  is  estimated  as  follows: 
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Thus  Con.urcss  is  grappling  w  th  pro- 
PG.:.als  which  would  cost  over  $24  billion 
in  fi.scal  year  1962  and  at  least  5107  bil- 
lion in  the  next  5  fiscal  years  if  enacted. 
Tills  is  a  modest  estimate,  since  funds 
counted  as  back-door  spending  could  be 
spent  more  rapidly  and  new  a'Jthority 
enacted  to  take  its  place.  Also,  future 
appropriations  will  not  diminish  if  this 
year  is  an  example  of  future  pclicies. 

Appropriations  now  passed  and  pend- 
ing in  the  House  total  some  $85  billion. 
Thus,  counting  present  appropriations, 
future    authorizations    and    bsck-door 


spending.  Congress  is  already  being 
forced  to  deal  with  budgets  stretching 
far  in  excess  of  $100  billion  annually. 

The  House  has  already  enacted  new 
programs  calling  for  new  spending  in 
the  amount  of  $7,332  million,  including 
$50  million  for  water  pollution  or  sewauc 
disposal  plant  construction  grants. 

Is  not  that  reason  to  be  skeptical  when 
you  have  before  you  a  conference  report 
in  which  they  are  asking  $30  million 
more  than  provided  by  existing  law  for 
fl.scal  1962.  $40  million  more  for  1963. 
and  $50  million  a  year  more  for  3  years 
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commencing  with  fiscal  year  1964,  and 
an  additional  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

So  there  are  the  basic  considerations 
involved.  The  conference  report  did  not 
cure  the  fundamental  objections  which 
I  have  previously  pointed  out  and  which 
I  repeat  at  this  time.  We  are  encroach- 
ing on  the  States  in  the  enforcement 
section.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
If  you  have  an  interstate  stream  pollu- 
tion problem  the  States  are  never  neces- 
sarily brought  into  the  picture.  Under 
present  law  it  is  required  that  they  agree 
and  consent  to  a  court  action  to  carry 
out  the  finding  of  the  Board.  Under 
this  proposal  as  to  interstate  streams 
the  States  need  never  be  consulted  be- 
fore the  Federal  Government  goes  in  ai^d 
gets  an  order  carrying  out  what  the 
Federal  Government  alone  and  exclu- 
sively has  decided  that  the  States  should 
do.  I  say  that  is  a  major  injection  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  State  and 
local  functions.  The  Congress  5  years 
ago  specifically  stated  in  existing  law 
that  any  time  an  enforcement  action 
should  be  brought  into  court  for  deter- 
mination that  the  States  have  to  consent 
to  it.  That  provision  has  been  elimi- 
nated with  regard  to  interstate  streams. 
We  tried  to  put  it  back  in  conference 
and  we  failed. 

So  for  these  fundamental  reasons  I 
say  this  legislation  is  just  as  objection- 
able as  it  was  at  the  outset. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  am  informed 
that  in  the  Senate  bill  there  is  a  state- 
ment which  does  not  occur  in  the  House 
bill  and  occurs  only  in  extremely  veiled 
terms  in  the  conference  report.  The 
statement  is  "that  when  need  for  pollu- 
tion control  in  a  community  is  due  to 
Federal  activity  an  additional  allocation 
may  be  made  to  meet  an  equitable  por- 
tion of  such  need." 

I  ask  this  question  because  some  of  us 
have  Federal  installations  in  our  dis- 
tricts and  in  some  cases  they  have  posed 
quite  a  problem. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman has  brought  up  a  question 
which  was  considered  by  the  conferees. 
The  conference  version  provides  relief 
for  Federal  institution  impact  similar  to 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  de- 
creases the  time  before  unobligated 
funds  can  be  reallocated  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  decreases  the  time  in  which 
they  will  be  available  for  obUgation  by 
a  State,  and  not  turned  back  to  the 
Treasury  for  reallocation  in  other  States, 
from  2  years  to  18  months,  and  then  per- 
mits the  Secretary  prior  to  such  reallo- 
cation to  make  an  additional  grant  from 
such  funds  with  respect  to  projects  in 
that  same  State  where  the  need  for  such 
projects  is  due  in  part  to  Federal  insti- 
tutions or  construction  activity. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia L Mr.  Baldwin  I. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  conference  report. 
The  assignment  of  conferees  represent- 
ing the  House  in  a  bill  of  this  kind  is  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  matter  up  with 


the  conferees  in  the  other  body  and  lo 
see  if  within  the  limitations  or  borders 
of  the  two  bills  passed  by  the  respective 
bodies  a  better  bill  can  be  brought  out. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  is  tightened  up,  it  is  a 
better  bill  than  the  one  originally  passed 
some  weeks  ago.  I  must  respectfully 
disagree  with  my  colleague  from  Florida 
who  has  done  a  very  able  job  in  this 
committee  as  to  his  contention  that 
there  is  a  larger  authorization  in  this 
bill  than  in  the  original  bill.  I  do  not 
believe  the  conference  report  bears  that 
out. 

The  law  as  it  exists  today  and  jjrior  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill  provides  an  au- 
thorization of  $50  million  per  year,  with 
a  maximum  of  S500  million.  The  bill 
that  passed  the  Hou.se  increased  that  au- 
thorization to  $100  million  per  year,  with 
a  maximum  of  $1  billion,  again  no  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  years.  It  was 
not  actually  limited  to  10  years.  So  the 
additional  authorization  passed  by  the 
House  over  the  amount  appropriated  to 
date  amounts  to  $768  million  because 
$232  million  has  been  appropriated  to 
date. 

The  Senate  paj.sed  a  bill  that  author- 
ized $440  million.  So,  there  were  the 
two  boundaries:  the  $768  million  by  the 
House  and  the  $440  million  by  the  Stn- 
ate.  The  conference  report  that  is  now 
before  you  is  a  compromise  between 
those  two  figures  in  the  sum  of  $570 
million  authorized  over  the  next  6  years 
and  a  carryover  from  the  5  years  past 
of  $18  million,  making  a  total  maximum 
of  $588  million. 

Now,  this  bill  passed  th^  House  orig- 
inally by  a  vote  of  308  to  110.  Anyone 
who  at  that  time  voted  for  the  bill  can 
be  sure  that  this  bill  offers  lower  au- 
thorized expenditures  than  you  voted  for 
at  that  time.  Actually,  it  likewise  re- 
duces the  maximum  application  for  any 
one  project  from  a  maximum  of  $800,000 
to  $600,000,  and  therefore  you  will  bo 
able  to  have  this  allocated  to  more  in- 
dividual applicants  m  your  area  than 
was  true  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
originally. 

As  to  enforcement.  I  think  this  bil! 
is  a  better  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
enforcement  than  the  original  bill,  be- 
cause we  gave  the  Secretary  power  that 
I  did  not  think  was  o'-oper  to  give  to 
him,  and  that  was  the  power  to  issue  an 
order,  power  for  him  to  amend  any  deci- 
sion of  a  hearing  board  and  then  to  issue 
an  order  without  any  right  of  appeal  in 
the  meantime  and  then  have  him  i.ssue 
an  order  to  enforce  whatever  determina- 
tion was  made.  This  is  a  very  broad 
allocation  of  power,  and  that  power  to 
issue  such  an  order  was  taken  out  of 
this  conference  report  and  reverted  back 
basically  to  the  original  law  which  re- 
quires that  he  issue  a  notice  and  then, 
if  there  is  no  compliance,  he  has  the 
right  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  a  case  into  court  for  enforcement, 
and  therefore  it  better  protects  any  per- 
son's right  he  has  under  court  procedure. 
I  think  anyone  who  voted  for  this  bill 
originally,  a  month  ago,  can  safely  vote 
for  it  now  again,  and  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  amount  of  allocation, 
which  is  actually  lower  than  the  original 


bill,  and  who  voted  against  the  bill  orig- 
inally, might  find  it  possible  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report  today. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  HalleckI. 

PROGRAM    FOR    THE    B.AI.ANCF    OF    THE    WFEK    AND 
-NEXT    WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority  lead- 
er as  to  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  no  f in - 
tlier  program  for  tlie  balance  of  the  wei  k 
after  the  disposition  of  this  pending  con- 
ference report  on  which  the  conferees 
have  done  an  excellent  job.  It  is  a  very 
excellent  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  CommUiee  on 
Ways  and  Means  just  indicated  that  he 
is  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  call 
up  a  bill  a  little  later  on  to  concur  in  tin- 
Senate  amendments  and  a  bill  extending 
tlie  time  to  December  of  this  year.  I 
think  it  is.  of  the  feed  grain  bill  relalini; 
to  agriculture,  a  law  that  expires  tomor- 
row, and  unanmious  consent  will  be 
asked  for. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  gentleiiian 
permit  me  to  make  ijnQ  obser\ation  at 
this  time? 

Mr   McCORMACK.     Yes 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  know  tiial  was  m- 
fluded  in  what  is  known  as  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  when  we  had  the  same  sort  of 
situation  existing  with  the  extension  of 
the  .school  milk  program.  Now,  I  have 
agreed  to  let  this  one  be  called,  but  I  just 
want  to  serve  notice  that  I  am  a  httle 
re.senlful  of  tins  practice  that  has  grown 
up  and  is  becoming  too  prevalent  of  put- 
ting measures  that  would  be  difficult  to 
vote  against  in  .some  big  controversial 
ineasuie.  and  then  when  you  cannot  get 
the  controversial  measure  out  wantnig 
us  lo  agree  because  it  presents  ax\  emer- 
gency to  enact  legislation  which  has  ex- 
pired. As  I  say.  I  have  agreed  to  this, 
and  I  have  talked  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Hoeven],  about  it.  and  we 
have  agreed  to  let  this  measure  go 
through,  but  I  must  say  that  hereafter 
under  certain  circumstances  like  that  I 
might  not  find  it  possible  to  go  along 
with  tlie  request. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  might  say  m 
reply  to  that,  without  knowing  the  par- 
ticular matters  that  the  minority  leader 
has  in  mind  that  we  Democrats  have 
found  ourselves  in  the  same  position 
when  the  gentleman's  party  was  in  power 
and  we  rather  admired  him  for  his  tacti- 
cal leadership. 

Now    for    the   progra.n.     On   Monday 
there  will  be  seven  bills  called  under  sus- 
pension.   They  are  as  follows: 

First.  H.R.  44.  U.S.S.  Arizona  Memo- 
rial.   That  is  an  authorization  bill. 

Second.  H.R.  6691,  a  bill  to  provide 
protection  for  the  Vice  President,  'Vice 
President-elect  and  former  Presidents. 

Third.  H.R.  7403,  relating  to  the 
postal  service.  This  is  known  as  the 
downgrading  bill.  This  has  to  do  with 
situations  where  an  employee  through 
reclassification  is  given  a  lower  grade 
but  retains  his  salary  of  the  higher  grade. 
At  least,  that  is  my  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
meritorious  one. 
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Fourth.  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  435.  a 
joint  resolution  relating  to  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fifth.  House  Joint  Resolution  436.  fe- 
lating  to  the  centennial  of  the  land-grant 
univer.sities  and  colleges. 

Sixth.  H.R.  2555.  a  bill  relating  to  pay 
and  allotments  of  Federal  employees  in 
advance. 

Seventh.  H.R.  4473.  to  am^nd  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  in  relation  to  limiting 

priority. 

The  Consent  Calendar  will  be  called 
on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  have  the  Private 
Calendar. 

For  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday 
we  shall  take  up  Reorganization  Plans 
No  7.  6.  and  5.  m  that  order.  In  rela- 
tion to  Nos.  7  and  6.  the  minority  have 
the  right  if  they  desire,  to  bring  up  either 
one  of  X.hes*'  plans  on  the  question  of  re- 
loction. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  to  us  why  we  arc  tak- 
ing them  up  in  that  inverse  order?  Some 
of  us  think  that  they  ought  to  be  brought 
up  in  tlie  order  in  wliich  they  came  up 
here,  Nos.  5.  6,  and  7. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  They  can  be 
taken  up  either  way,  but  we  are  .Mmply 
taking  them  up  in  tl;e  order  of  Nos.  7, 
6.  and  5. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Is  tliat  s<jme  more  of 
the  tactical  leadership  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to** 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  say  that 
we  are  keeping  them  in  some  kind  of 
chronological  order,  at  least  .so  far  as 
tiie  numbers  are  concerned. 

There  is  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
w  ill  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentl(  man  from  Iowa 

I  Mr.  SCHWENGELl. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  I  heard  some  kind  of  a  -iioan  when 
the  gentleman  from  Minne.'^ota  yielded 
me  5  minutes  of  time  to  speak.  I  resent 
tliat  just  a  little  bit  bccau.se  I  have  been 
uorking  for  a  long  time  on  a  speech  that 
I  hope  will  be  the  best  one  that  I  ever 
gave  to  the  Congress.  Now  I  find  there 
are  some  people  here  who  do  not  want  to 
listen  to  it.  I  cannot  understand  it. 
I  hope  that  this  call  of  "Vote."  an  indica- 
tion of  complaint,  did  not  come  from 
tho.se  Membei  s  whom  we  normally  recog- 
nize as  the  Tuesday -to-Thursday  boys 
around  here.  I  would  like  Lo  suggest  that 
you  are  going  to  get  paid  for  tomorrow, 
whether  we  are  in  session  or  not.  And 
while  I  know  that  this  speech  I  am  going 
to  give  is  good  enough  to  keep  you  over 
for  a  day.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  that 
much  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  in  the  Congress 
can  be  more  interested  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  or  in  re- 
-solving  the  pollution  problems  than  the 
Congressman  who  has  the  privilege  of 
serving  the  Fust  District  of  tlie  State 
of  Iowa. 

My  interest  on  this  question  stems  back 
to  the  time  I  was  a  very  young  man  and 
while  I  was  living  on  an  Iowa  farm.  My 
father,  who  had  been  born  and  reared  in 
another  countn,-.  told  me  about  the  ter- 
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rible  sin  of  abusing  the  soils  and  the 
natural  resources  that  have  been  pre- 
served for  us  by  God  and  nature. 

Since  that  time,  I,  of  course,  have  nad 
much  time  to  reflect  on  what  was  and  is 
a  part  of  my  own  heritage,  to  read  atout 
it,  to  study  and  become  acquainted  with 
tlie  total  problem  of  conservation  and  its 
many  phases  that  are  important  and 
need  our  attention. 

This  explains,  too,  why  I  have  bee.i  so 
interested  in  studying  and  considering 
the  legislative  phase  of  this  question. 

After  I  came  to  the  Congress  and  was 
a!=signed  to  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
my  interest  was  quickened  and  my  study 
was  increa.sed  and  slowly  but  surely  I 
camr  to  the  conclusion  that  here  *s  a 
question  that  needs  attention  by  c\'ery 
American  and  needs  sympathetic  coaiid- 
erat'.on  by  every  public  official  who  can 
have  an  influence  on  reasonable  and  nght 
.'iolutions  to  this  manifold  and  sometimes 
frustrating  problem. 

Because  the  problem  was  complex  and 
difficult  and  misunderstood,  I  joined  v,ith 
State  Senator  J.  V.  Whitfield,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  a  number  of  other  con- 
.sei-vationists  and  with  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Bi.at- 
.MKl ,  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Arthur  Flemminjr, 
and  President  Eisenhower  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  this  question. 

They  accepted  our  recommendation. 
A  Conff^rence  was  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton. DC  ,  in  December  of  1960. 

To  this  Conference  came  men  and 
wcmen  from  all  over  America,  from  every 
Walk  of  life  and  from  cvcrj-  inter- 
est group,  to  discuss  the  problem  and 
some  solutions  to  the  problem. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  the  oppc^r- 
tunity  to  attend  the  Conference,  to  join 
in  .';ome  of  the  di.-^cussions  and  listen  to 
some  very  appropriate  and  timely  state- 
ments and  discussions  that  bear  upon 
this  question. 

In  order  that  the  House  may  have  the 
benefit  of  knowing  something  about  w  hat 
took  place  here.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  brochure  entitled  "Clean  Water: 
A  Challenge  to  the  Nation,  Highlights 
and  Recommendations  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Water  Pollution.  ' 

The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  refened  to  follows: 
C!-EAN  Water     A  Challenge  to  the  N^Ti'r-N 
(Highlights  and  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional   Conference    on    'Water    Pollution — 
U.S.  Depaiinieui  of  He.Llih.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Public  Health  Service  Publication 
No.SlCt 

•  It  Is  a  pleasure  lo  send  greetings  to  tlie 
cltlr.cns  a.'sembled  in  Was^hington  for  the 
National  Conference  on  Water  Pollution.  It 
iB  heartening  to  know  that  this  conference 
h;is  attracted  such  a  splendid  representation 
from  across  tlie  land. 

■We  in  the  United  States  are  fo;  •  uaaU  in 
having  generally  adequate  amounts  of  rain- 
fall over  large  areas  of  our  country,  but  we 
waste  much  of  this  precious  natural  re- 
source by  water  pollution.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  do  so  and  still  have  enough  good 
water  for  the  growing  needs  of  our  popula- 
tion   Industry,  and  agriculture.     Nor  can  \^e 


continue  to  expose  otir  people  to  the  health 
hazards  of  water  pollution. 

'In  asking  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  call  this  National 
Conference,  I  stressed  the  mutual  responsi- 
bilities of  all  segments  of  our  society  In 
cleaning  up  our  waterways.  We  need  appro- 
priate action  by  Federal,  Interstate,  State  and 
local  agencies.  We  need  greatly  expanded 
research,  the  continuing  efforts  of  Industry 
and  afirlculture.  and.  most  Important  of  all. 
we  need  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
individual  citizen.  It  Is  the  buslnes*  of  the 
Conference  to  study  and  assess  the  problem 
of  water  pollution  in  all  Its  aspects  and  to 
develop  goals  and  programs  that  will  assure 
progress  in  this  field. 

•  I  am  delighted  to  add  my  best  wishes  for 
a  :  ■'ost  Hucce?."=ful  meeting. 

■  DWICHT  D    ElSENHCWEK    • 


The  National  Conference  on  Water  Pollu- 
tion will  affect  the  economic  and  public 
health  planning  of  our  Nation  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  held  up  to  public  view 
one  of  the  critical  problems  of  our  time: 
It  helped  develop  new  Information  and  fresh 
points  of  Mew  about  pollution  control:  and 
It  focused  attention  on  many  difTereut  areas 
where  new  action  is  needed. 

•Tlie  Conference  opened  a  few  hours  after 
the  onset  of  the  worst  snowstorm  to  occur 
in  Washington  in  many  years,  one  whicli 
virtually  paralyzed  the  city.  Despite  the 
weather,  nearly  1,200  people  registered  at 
the  Conference  and  took,  part  in  Its  delibera- 
tions. For  their  attendance  and  for  their 
lielp  in  shaping  its  recommendatior^,  they 
deserve  the  gratitude  ol  the  Ameriain  peo- 
ple 

"Leroy  E.  Bubniy.  M.D  . 

•Surgeon  General  " 

INTRODVCnON 

The  National  Conference  on  Water  Pollu- 
tion was  called  at  President  Eisenhowers 
request.  In  a  message  to  the  Congress.  Peb- 
ru;  ry  23  1960.  he  stated  that  such  a  meeting 
was  needed  to  ■provide  a  forum  In  which 
rll  concerned  can  confront  and  better  appre- 
ciate their  mutual  responsibility  for  solving 
Ibis  pressing  problem." 

The  Honorable  Arthur  S  Flemmlng.  Secre- 
u-ry  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  subsequently  called  upon  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  organize  the  Confer- 
ence and  at  the  same  time  Invited  37  distin- 
guished citizens  to  serve  as  a  steering  com- 
mittee to  help  and  advise  the  S'rv..ce.  The 
committee  was  composed  of  highly  qualified 
individuals  representing  municipal.  State, 
interstate,  industrial,  civic,  labor,  and 
women's  organizations,  and  other  citizens 
groups  having  an  interest  in  the  water  pollu- 
tion problem.  The  conamiitee  met  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  stafT  for  the  first  time 
on  June  22,  l&GO,  and  worked  closely  with  it 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  The  Conference 
lUselX  opened  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  in 
Washington.  DC.  on  December   12. 

This  booklet  presents  the  hlghli^'hts  of  the 
Coni<rence — excerpts  from  some  of  tlie  pnu- 
cipai  addresses,  reports  of  the  various  panel 
groups,  and  a  final  summary  of  Conference 
rec.oinraena.aions.  It  is  not.  nor  can  it  be.  a 
complete  and  balanced  report  of  the  Con- 
ference; for  this,  readers  must  wait  for  the 
final  proceedings  which  will  be  published 
in  the  near  future.  But  It  may  give  an 
overall  view  of  what  went  on  during  the 
3  days  of  December  12,  13,  and  14.  3  days 
which  may  have  a  lasting  InHuence  on 
American  "attitudes  toward  the  manage- 
ment of  water  resources  and  the  need  for 
control  of  water  pollution. 

Conference  'planning 

Early  in  its  planning  for  the  Confer.-^ncc. 

the  steering  committee  and  the  professional 

staff  fixed  upcn  four  basic  areas  of  concern 

in  the  field  of  water  pollution  control.     These 
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became,  with  only  small  change,  the  topics 
assigned  to  the  four  panel  groups.  The  first 
was  the  effect  of  pollution  on  the  Nations 
health,  welfare,  and  economy;  the  second 
was  the  importance  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol on  the  management  of  water  resources; 
the  third  was  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment, industry,  agriculture,  and  the  public  in 
combating  pollution;  and  the  fourth  was 
the  need  for  research  and  professional  train- 
ing. 

The  division  fixed  upon  by  the  committee 
and  staff  worked  well.  It  was  possible  to 
obtain  four  outstanding  people  to  serve  as 
panel  chairmen  and  with  their  help,  to  build 
self-sustaining  and  effective  programs.  The 
chairmen,  whose  reports  are  presented  in 
this  booklet,  were  the  Honorable  Thomas  A. 
McCann,  mayor  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Advisory  Board;  Dr.  E.  A.  Ackerman.  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  Dr.  Abel  Wolman,  profes- 
sor of  sanitary  engineering  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  Dr. 
Gordon  M.  Fair,  professor  of  sanitary  engi- 
neering at  Harvard  University.  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The  four  panel  sessions  ran  concurrently 
on  the  second  day  of  the  conference;  on  the 
first  day,  one  plenary  session  was  held  and 
a  banquet  at  which  outstanding  Members 
of  Congress  spoke.  On  the  third  and  final 
day  there  was  a  plenary  session  for  closing 
remarks  and  conference  summary. 

The  Conference  was  conducted  without 
the  adoption  of  formal  resolutions.  Reports 
and  recommendations  were  prepared  by  sub- 
committees which  are  listed  elsewhere  in 
this  document.  The  subcommittees  were 
chosen  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  all 
interested  groups  were  represented.  Follow- 
ing each  panel  session  and  summary  report 
an  opportunity  was  provided  for  comments 
from  the  floor.  This  summary  report  con- 
tains only  the  reports  of  the  subcommittees. 
Floor  discussion  will  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  program  set  up  during  the  summer 
and  fall  suffered  one  defeat  as  the  result  of 
the  winter  weather  beginning  on  December 
11.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  face  of  a  crip- 
pling snowfall,  to  forgo  the  opening  morn- 
ing session  and  to  postpone  the  scheduled 
address  of  Secretary  Flemming  to  the  final 
day  of  the  meeting.  In  all  other  respects 
the  program  went  on  as  originally  planned. 

Public  information 

A  basic  part  of  preconference  activity  was 
the  carrying  on  of  an  intensive  public  in- 
formation program  to  focus  attention  on 
the  problem  of  water  pollution  and  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  need  for  its 
control.  The  conference  staff  published  a 
monthly  bulletin,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
leaflets  covering  the  effects  of  water  pollu- 
tion on  recreation,  on  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
on  the  public  health  and  welfare.  A  chart 
book  was  also  published  and  distributed  at 
the  time  of  the  Conference  and  other  pro- 
motional material   was  planned. 

The  steering  committee  was  helpful  not 
only  in  planning  and  directing  the  Confer- 
ence, but  also  in  developing  the  public 
awareness  program.  Organizations  repre- 
sented on  the  steering  committee  distributed 
Conference  material  to  their  members,  pub- 
lished a  great  deal  of  information  about  the 
Conference  in  their  own  magazines  and  Jour- 
nals, and  in  some  cases  carried  on  cooperat- 
ing publicity  programs.  A  number  of  other 
organizations  and  groups  not  associated  with 
Conference  planning  also  contributed  to  the 
information  activities,  most  notably  the  ad- 
\ertislng  council,  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  and  the  Outdoor  Writers' 
Association.  John  Charles  Daly  contributed 
greatly  to  the  radio  and  TV  information 
program. 


The  Conference  Itself  was  widely  publicized 
In  the  press  and  on  radio  and  TV  dvirlng  Its 
3  days  of  sessions. 

Accomplishmenta 

It  Is  too  early  to  assess  what  the  long-range 
impact  of  the  Conference  may  be.  Three 
things,  however,  seem  apparent — the  Con- 
ference brought  new  public  attention  to  the 
problem  of  watei  pollution;  It  reached  agree- 
ment on  many  significant  issues  connected 
with  water  pollution  control;  and.  finally. 
It  Identified  two  major  areas  of  disagree- 
ment. 

The  first  of  these  areas  of  disagreement 
concerned  the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
pollution  control.  An  examination  of  Con- 
ference minutes  shows  no  serious  question- 
ing of  the  need  for  a  Federal  program  and 
no  serious  questioning  of  the  general  areas 
In  which  this  program  should  function  But 
there  was  sharp  divergence  of  view  reflected 
in  this  booklet,  on  what  the  extent  of  Gov- 
ernment activity  should  be. 

There  was  also  uncertainty  among  Con- 
ference participants  on  the  standards  of 
cleanliness  which  should  be  set  for  our  rivers 
and  streams.  What  is  economically  feasible 
for  a  community,  a  river  basin,  or  a  nation 
to  insist  upon?  What  safeguards  should  be 
set  against  some  of  the  newer  pollutants. 
and  what  safeguards  should  be  set  against 
the  use  of  chemicals  which  will  eventually 
reach  our  water  supplies? 

If  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on  these 
major  issues,  very  considerable  agreement 
was  possible  on  a  number  of  others — the 
need  for  more  research  and  basic  data,  pub- 
lic awareness,  keeping  water  as  clean  as  pos- 
.sible,  comprehensive  river  basin  develop- 
ment, a  need  for  stronger  State  leadership, 
the  Important  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  research  and  technical  as- 
sistance, and  the  need  for  more  and  better 
trained  manpower.  Published  In  this  book- 
let are  the  30  recommendations  which  were 
developed  by  the  subcommittees  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Conference  group  for  commen»^. 
They  represent  the  consensus  of  informed 
and  highly  Interested  persons  representing 
every  significant  point  of  view  on  water 
problems. 

The  final  accomplishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  Is  the  one  which  may  in 
the  end  have  the  most  effect  upon  how  we 
use  our  water  resources  in  the  future.  Tlie 
conference.  In  6  months  of  planning  and  in 
3  days  of  actual  session,  brought  new  na- 
tional attention  to  the  need  for  the  control 
of  water  pollution  in   the   United   Slates. 

As  executive  secretary  of  the  Conference, 
I  should  like  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  members  of  the 
steering  committee,  t-o  Conference  speakers 
and  participants,  and  to  my  fellow  members 
of  the  staff. 

Frank  A    Butrico, 
Eseciitivc  Secretary.  National  Confer- 
ence on  Water  Pollution. 


Clean  Water 

(By  Dr,  Leroy  E.  Burney.  Surgeon  General. 
Public  Health  Service) 

This  Conference  Is  one  of  many  hearten- 
ing indications  that  the  American  people  <ire 
coming  to  a  full  recognition  of  the  realities 
of  ovir  technologic  age.  To  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  before,  we  live  in  a  man- 
created  and  man-controlled  environment. 
It  is  within  our  power  to  shape  our  own 
future,  to  guide  the  evolving  patterns  of 
society  and  determine  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  we  and  our  children  will 
live. 

Few  if  any  problems  are  more  intricately 
interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  our  society 
than  the  control  of  water  pollution.  Clean 
water  is  essential  to  life  its«lf ;  it  is  essential 
to  our  industrial  technology,  and  to  agricul- 
ture;   Is   essential    to   the   conservation    and 


use    of    the    many    natural    resources    upon 
which  the  richer  life  depends. 

TEDERAL    VIEWPOINT 

In  describing  the  water  pollution  picture 
from  th"^  viewpoint  of  a  Federal  health 
agency,  I  should  like  to  develop  four  prin- 
cipal points. 

First,  that  water  pollution  control  Is  an 
integral  part  of  the  broader  problem  of  wa- 
ter resource  development  and  use; 

Second,  that  water  pollution  control  Is  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  broader  problem  of 
en\  ironmental  health   protection; 

Tliird.  that  an  impressive  amount  of  pro- 
ductive activity  is  already  underway  in  con- 
trolling water  pollution,     '^ 

And,  fourth,  that  the  problem  demands  a 
still  stronger  effort  on  the  part  of  Federal, 
Slate,  and  local  authorities.  Industries,  and 
all  others  concerned. 

an  economic  imperative 
All  of  you  are  well  acquainted  with  ihe 
overwhelming  statistics  on  water  usage,  both 
today  and  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Al- 
ready, in  many  areas,  there  is  not  enotigh 
water  to  go  rovind.  To  cite  one  outstanding 
example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  water  In 
the  Ohio  River,  at  times  of  low  flow,  is  u.sed 
almost  four  limes  as  it  flows  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  at  this  point 
of  reuse  of  course,  that  the  threads  of  water 
quality  and  water  quantity  become  inex- 
tricably interwoven  And  it  is  at  this  point 
also  that  considerations  o!  national  henUh 
enter  the  equations. 

a    biological    I.MPERAIIVL 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  we  are 
presently  passing  through  a  second  Indus- 
trial revolution.  Its  byproduct  wastes  and 
side  effects  threaten  a  new  kind  of  health 
problem  for  our  own  and  future  genera- 
tions, caused  by  the  environmental  pollu- 
tants and  conditions  to  which  we  are  con- 
tinuously exposed  every  day  of  our  lives — 
the  chemicals  In  the  water  we  drink,  the 
food  we  eat.  and  the  air  we  breathe,  plus 
Ionizing  radiation  fiom  both  natural  and 
manmade  sources. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  suggest,  of  course  that 
our  microbiological  problems  are  solved 
once  and  for  all.  I  do  wish  to  emphasize 
however,  that  In  the  public  health  profes- 
sions we  stand  at  the  microchemical  fron- 
tier. 

We  know  that  the  biological  effects  of 
some  chemicals  in  our  environment,  and  of 
low-level  radiation,  may  build  up  over  long 
periods  of  time.  The  hazard  to  the  Indi- 
vidual m.ay  well  be  related  to  the  cumula- 
tive total  of  radiation  or  toxic  chemicals 
received  throughout  his  lifespan,  continu- 
ously or  Intermittently,  whether  their  source 
be  water,  air,  food,  or  any  of  several  others, 
A  substance  like  lead,  for  example,  coming 
from  such  sources  as  agricultural  sprays 
and  automotive  exhausts,  is  present  in 
food,  water,  air,  and  tobacco 

The  effect  on  human  health  of  the  con- 
temporary environment  cannot  be  neatly 
packaged  in  mutually  exclusive  categories 
labeled  'water  pollution,"  "air  pollution." 
'radiation,"  'occupational  health."  The  in- 
dlvlduals  health  is.  at  root,  indivisible.  The 
total  environment  has  a  cumulative  impact 
upon  It. 

PROGRESS    IN    POLLUTION   CONTROL 

The  present  Robert  A,  Taft  Sanitary  En- 
gineering Center  Is  the  largest  research  en- 
terprise of  Its  kind  In  the  world.  Among 
Its  recent  accomplishments  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  extremely  sensitive 
devices  to  extract  and  Identify  organic  com- 
pounds In  extremely  small  amounts.  Other 
developments  at  the  center  Include  new  cri- 
teria for  using  sand  filters  in  water-treat- 
ment plants,  and  a  successful  pilot  project 
of  a  sewage-treatment  procedure  applicable 
to  housing  subdivisions  beyond  the  reach  of 
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metropolitan  sewer  systems.  Among  the 
inaiiv  basic  problems  now  under  study  are 
methods  of  identiiying  ccnnpouuds  present 
in  wastes  and  delernuning  whether  or  not 
these  compovmds  can  be  successfully  as- 
similated by  t!:e  treatment  plant  or  the 
stream. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  even  this 
greptly  accelerated  research  effort  is  only  a 
beginnlnc.  Research  must  be  expanded  and 
diver.sltied  manifold,  not  only  in  Public 
Health  Service  installations  btit  also  at  \Uii- 
versltles  and  other  research  centers  ihroutjh- 
out  the  land. 

BASIC    DAT\ 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  Initiated  a 
long-range  basic  data  program  which  Includes 
among  others:  (DA  national  network  of  75 
stream  sampling  stations,  to  be  Increased 
eventually  to  300.  on  Interstate  streams  to 
measure  water  quality;  and  (2i  Inventories 
of  water,  sewage,  and  industrial  waste  faclll- 
tie.«  In  the  Uijited  States,  published  at  regu- 
lar intervals. 

INTFR.STATE    ENFORCEMENT 

Where  pollution  of  Interstate  waters  en- 
dangers the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  In 
n  State  other  than  the  one  in  wl.ich  the 
pollution  originates,  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  empowered  to  uike  action  to 
abate  pollution.  Enforcement  actions  have 
been  taken  thus  far  in  13  Interstate  {xdlu- 
tion  situations.  Involving  more  than  4.000 
miles  of  stream';.  Tiie  remedial  me.asures 
aereed  up^on  will  Include  the  construction  of 
some  8500  million  worth  of  waste  treatment 
facilities. 

CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS 

A  total  of  2  483  sewage  trentment  projects 
have  been  approved  fur  Federal  construction 
Brants  from  1956  through  Nnvcmber  30,  1960. 
Of  these.  1  246  are  completed  717  are  under 
construction,  and  the  rest  .nrr  awaiting  con- 
struction. They  received  pr.nts  of  «205  mil- 
lion, and  the  total  project  costs  were  $1  2 
billion.  The  stlmtilating  effect  of  the  Fed- 
eral grants  Is  seen  In  the  belter  than  64 
percent  rise  in  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struction since  the  grant  funds  became 
available. 

PROf.RAM    GRANTS 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
authorizes  $3  million  a  year  for  5  years  as 
grants  to  help  support  State  and  Interstate 
pollution  control  jirograms.  The  States  are 
required  to  pay  from  one-third  to  two-third.'; 
of  the  costs  of  these  programs.  In  general 
the  States  have  been  able  to  expand  their 
operations,  and  some  have  Initiated  new  re- 
search and  stream  surveys  as  a  result  of  the 
grants  Appropriations  by  the  Slates  for 
water  pollution  control  acliMtles  have  risen 
from  $4  2  million  (in  1956)  to  $6.5  million 
(in  19591  since  the  program  grants  became 
available. 

TRAINlNCi 

The  Pubho  Health  .Service  offers  advanced 
training  for  engineers,  chemists,  and  other 
scientisUs  and  technicians  from  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  municipalities,  industries. 
and  foreign  countries,  as  another  of  its  serv- 
ices designed  to  aid  the  States  and  other 
allied  agencies  and  organizations. 

THE    SHAPE    OF    THE    FtmtRT 

There  has  been  genuine  progress  in  pollu- 
tion control.  There  has  been  a  heightened 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  many  agencies 
.iiid  'groups  concerned  to  assume  their  right- 
tul  responsibilities.  In  short,  there  is  cause 
lor  encouragement. 

There  is  not,  however,  cause  for  compla- 
cency. The  condition  of  our  waters  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  It  Is  tragic  for  the  world's 
richest,  most  jwwerful  and  most  techno- 
logically advanced  Nation  to  foul  its  own 
nest,  limit  its  own  growth,  and  threaten 
the  health  of  it.s  people. 


Plainly,  the  most  fundamenUl  responsi- 
bility of  all  rests  at  the  source — with  ihe  mu- 
nicipalities and  industries  concerned.  Our 
success  or  failure  in  ixillution  control  will 
be  proportional  to  the  application  of  con- 
trol measures  by  those  who  discharge  wastes 
t'j   the  water?. 

Clearly,  tjo.  the  States  must  conluuie  to 
be  keystones  of  our  pollution  control  efforts. 
Historically,  legislatively,  and  logically  the 
strength  of  the  State  agency  Is  a  major  de- 
terminant of  success  in  pollution  abatement. 

Finally,  there  is  an  unmistakable  Federal 
responsibility  derived  from  the  national 
scope  and  enormous  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem Itself — a  re.<=.ponsibility  for  leadership  in 
research  and  investigation,  for  contributing 
to  an  enlightened  awareness  on  the  part  of 
both  the  public  and  the  professions  involved, 
for  aiding  and  strengthening  programs  at 
Stale  and  local  levels. 

Water  pollution  control  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem of  the  first  magnitude,  both  in  its  re- 
Intlonship  to  water  resources  development 
and  in  Its  Involvement  with  man's  liealth. 
It  Is  not,  however,  an  insuperable  problem 
In  a  nation  such  as  ours,  wc  can  find  enough 
money;  we  can  develop  enough  scientific 
and  technological  capability,  enough  public 
concern,  and  enough  mutual  confidence  and 
good  will  to  reach  a  balanced  soUuion, 

A  Matter  of  Survival 
(By  Albert   E.   Forster.   president   and   chair- 
man  of   the  board.  Hercules  Powder   Co., 
Wilmington,  Del  ) 

The  respons:ibiUty  for  solving  the  water 
pollution  problem  belongs  to  each  Individual 
American,  working  in  community  with  his 
nf'lghbors  until  it  becomes  one  all-consum- 
ing national  effort.  Every  American  con- 
tributes to  the  problem  simply  through  the 
fact  of  his  existence,  and  because  of  his  in- 
sistence on  a  high  standard  of  living. 

The  seriousness  of  the  water  situation  Is 
the  fault  of  no  one  group  or  organization, 
yet  every  one  of  us  is  respon.sible  lor  depleted 
slocks  and  increased  requirements.  Trying 
lo  point  the  finger  of  blame  may  be  easy 
and  tempting  but  Is  utterly  devoid  of  con- 
structive criticism. 

Recently  there  was  proposed  a  three-part 
w.uer  management  program  m  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  This  was  an  Industry-oriented 
program,  one  which  I  wholehearteoly  en- 
dorse because  it  lakes  into  full  account  the 
eouities  of  all  water  users.  This  program 
w'r.Ui    perform    the    following    three    steps; 

1  Bv  areas,  the  present  and  future  bene- 
ficial water  uses  of  an  area  would  be  deter- 
mined and  enunciated.  These  uses  most 
certainly  would  include  the  disposal  of  in- 
dustrial wastes  as  a  legitimate  water  use. 

And  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  word  "area."  Water  problems  differ 
sometimes  radically  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. The  answer  to  a  problem  in  Delaware 
miehi  be  totally  inadequate  in  California. 
For  that  reason  the  fh'st  step  toward  any 
solution  of  water  resources  problems  must 
begin  within  the  area,  whether  that  be  a 
municipality.    State,    or    geographic    region. 

2  Water  quality  criteria  would  be  estab- 
lished to  protect  these  uses — criteria  which 
would  allow  maximum  tise  and  reuse  of  the 
waters. 

3.  A  program  of  monitoring  to  maintain 
required  standards  would  be  established  and 
carried  out. 

This  proposed  program  springs  from  n  self- 
ccntered  motive--the  motive  to  survive.  It  is 
proposed  by  Industry  which  is  facing  tre- 
mendous problems  of  industrial  waste  dis- 
posal. It  Is  carefully  thought  out  and  it 
preserves  the  equities  of  all  concerned. 

REUSE    OF    NV\TER 

We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  tremcndotis 
e.xter.t  lo  which  the  reuse  of  available  water 
now  makes  the  same  million  gallons  of  water 


serve  many  masters.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  present  reuse  of  water  by  Industry  ap- 
l)roaches  100  percent,  and  that  this  may  be 
expected  to  rise  to  400  percent  in  the  fu- 
ture—that Is.  one  gallon  of  Intake  water 
would  be  used  five  times. 

Ii  is  obvious  to  those  of  you  here  today 
that  conservation  oi  water  by  dams  and 
reserve  stocks  along  our  great  rners  will 
assist  materially  in  the  near  future  both  for 
supply  and  polkitlon  control  I  think  it  is 
also  obvious  that  the  desalting  of  sea  water 
on  a  cost  basis  which  we  can  bear  will  be- 
come a  reality  before  too  long.  Neither  of 
these  factors,  however,  will  obviate  the  pres- 
ent and  future  need  to  reuse  the  water  we 
have  many   limes  over. 

I  wouldlike  to  submit  foi  your  consider- 
Mlon  a  program  and  philosophy  I  believe 
must  be  embraced  in  order  for  h«  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  Nation  in  solving  our  water  re- 
sources problem. 

My  first  and  most  iraporiani  proposal  is 
that  water  resources  and  pollution  control 
be  considered  on  a  State  level,  with  funds, 
manpower  and  dedication  as  important  as 
highways  and  schools. 

In  too  many  Suites,  attention  has  been 
put  lo  these  problems  only  when  everything 
else  has  been  budgeted,  if  indeed  any  action 
at  all  has  been  taken.  What's  left  over  pro- 
vides a  pitiful  amount  of  money  lo  engage 
the  services  of  loo  few  professionals  in  this 
field.  And  the  whole  program,  small  as  it 
Is,  is  stripped  of  any  authority  to  do  any- 
thing because  the  States'  lawmakers  are  so 
blind  to  the  critical  urgency  of  it. 

In  most  all  of  our  States,  the  greatest 
emphasis,  attention,  money,  and  public  sup- 
port is  given  lo  highways  and  schools.  Cer- 
tainly, belter  schools  and  highways  are 
needed  and  undoubtedly  more  money  can 
be  wisely  spent  on  each  of  these  items  But 
at  the  same  lime,  we  must  allocate  more 
to  water  resources  if  we  insist  upon  con- 
tinuouslv  raising  otir  standard  of  living. 

Therefore.  I  say  that  each  State  should 
have  the  necessary  facilities,  empowered  by 
the  necessary  laws  and  staffed  by  the  best 
engineers,  so  that  llie  overall  problem  is 
licked  first  on  the  Stale  level  and  working 
closely  together  with  other  States  or  Inter- 
state "agencies  on  a  regional  level  Guiding 
this  developinent  of  State  and  regional  con- 
trol .should  and  must  be  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment acting  very  much  as  our  research  a-.id 
dPveloDmenl  team  in  industry  does 

State  and  interstate  control  agencies  must 
be  able  to  call  upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  guidance  and  counsel,  A  duplication  of 
research  effort  on  the  State  level  would  be 
impossibly  costly  and  futile  of  any  great 
achievement,  since  there  are  not  enough 
trainf^d  personnel  to  go  around. 

Furthermore,  the  science  of  sanitary  engi- 
tieering  is  finding  it  Increasingly  difficult 
usir.g  known  methods  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  now  being  faced.  New  ones  are 
cr.)pping  up  every  year. 

Therefore,  my  second  proposal  is  that  a 
vastly  iticreased  research  effort  be  brought  to 
bear  immediately  upon  the  water  pollution 
problem  under  the  guidance  of  the  Public 
Health  .Service,  utilizing  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  is  now  done  the  research  pro- 
grams being  carried  out  by  industry  and 
private  foundations  on  this  common  prob- 
lem. 

Coordinate.  I  suggest,  all  of  the  exist ir^p 
extensive  research  done  on  water  pollution, 
find  in  that  maii!:er  where  more  is  needed, 
and  then  organize  all  of  this  knowledge  and 
taieni  so  that  it  may  be  immediately  av.ni- 
able  and  usable  to  anyone. 

What  will  It  take  to  carry  out  this  re- 
search? Public  Law  660  of  1956  now  pro- 
vides for  a  broader  research  program  within 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  for  greater 
Federal  cooperation  on  these  areas  through 
research  grants,  research  fellowships,  con- 
tract research  and  training      In  addition,  it 
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provides  for  strengthening  the  broad  re- 
searcli  program  within  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

This  Is  now  being  utilized  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  appropriations  being  made 
under  the  law  by  Congress.  It  Is  evident 
that  these  are  insufficient.  Therefore,  in- 
creased funds  should  be  made  available  by 
Congress  so  that  these  programs  in  research 
can  be  implemented  at  a  greater  rate. 

My  third  proposal,  I  sincerely  belie%e,  holdi 
the  key  to  success  or  failure  of  our  common 
effort.  I  said  at  the  start  of  my  talk  that 
the  problem  of  water  management  In  the 
United  States  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
citizen.  Until  a  majority  of  our  citizens  are 
convinced,  first  that  a  problem  does  exist, 
second  thai  we  have  no  choice  but  to  find  a 
solution — and  scon — and  third  that  they 
must  assume  their  share  of  responsibility  in 
the  solution,  we  as  a  Nation  will  fall  short 
of  the  solution  required. 

INrORMATTON    PROGRAM    NEEDED 

In  simple  words,  I  am  suggesting  that  a 
well  planned  Information  and  education  pro- 
-am must  be  launched  and  carried  through 
to  success  if  we  are  to  solve  our  water  re- 
sources problem. 

This  program  of  information  and  educa- 
tion is  another  example  of  a  Job  too  big  for 
any  one  of  us  alone.  We  must  establish  a 
common  ground  of  attack,  pool  our  resources, 
our  available  skills  and  funds,  and  then  move 
on  all  fronts  at  one  time  to  convey  in  many 
forms,  and  using  many  media,  the  '•it.^l  im- 
portance of  water  conservation. 

Government  on  a  Federal,  State,  and  mu- 
nicipal level.  Industry  and  the  citizenry, 
must  work  out  together  the  management  and 
Improvement  of  this  resource  in  order  that 
we  may  continue  to  live  and  grow  and 
prosper. 

In  tiie  last  few  decides,  I  submit  that  in- 
dustry for  the  most  part  has  not  only  as- 
sumed its  responsibility  in  the  conservation 
and  safekeeping  of  water  supplies,  but  has 
done  so  at  a  faster  rate  than  many  munici- 
palities so  anjcious  and  eager  to  have  indus- 
try as  a  neighbor. 

The  chemical  industry,  which  I  represent, 
has  been  outstanding  in  its  program  of 
water  pollution  control.  In  the  past  year 
alone,  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars 
has  been  spent  by  the  chemical  industry  of 
the  United  States  on  water  pollution  control. 

Some  of  it  has  been  done  by  edict,  and  I 
will  he  tile  first  to  admit  tliat  there  are 
now — and  perhaps  always  will  be — those 
members  of  the  business  community  who  re- 
quire the  harsh  arm  of  the  law  to  make  them 
act  as  good  citizens. 

I  am  gratified  that  most  of  it  has  been 
done  voluntarily.  The  recalcitrants,  like  the 
bad  apples  in  any  segment  of  our  society, 
and  eivch  segment  has  them,  should  be 
treated  as  the  exception  to  the  rule  and  nor, 
be  allowed  to  blemish  tiie  reputation  of  the 
majori' y. 

In  developing  a  total  approach  to  ade- 
quate water  supplies  we  must  consider 
maximum  utilization  of  our  flowing  streams. 
No  longer  can  we  afford  the  economic  loss 
from  recurring  periods  of  flood,  or  the  waste 
of  this  water  so  necessary  fjr  implement- 
ing dry-weather  flows.  Regulation  of  flow 
throughout  the  year  will  provide  additional 
summertime  volume,  thus  increasing  the 
assimilative  capacity  of  the  stream  as  well 
as  providing  additional  volume  for  use  by 
all. 

Such  a  program  for  harnessing  cur  streams 
is  one  which  must  encompass  an  entire  wa- 
tershed and  which  would  affect  several 
States.  It  is  therefore,  one  in  which  Fed- 
eral participation  must  be  considered.  In 
such  a  national  approach  to  our  water  re- 
sources problem,  flood  control,  power  genera- 
tion (where  feasible  with  flood  control  i ,  flow 
regulation    and    recreational    use    must    be 


completely  correlated  for  maximum  use  con- 
sistent With  the  economic  benefits  to  be 
derived. 


FOLLtmON    Is     A     PEOPi.E    PrOBIEM 

(By  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  president,  Wildlife 

M.i r.>i Zf tne: i '    l!:i •  it ute ) 

'The  public  to  which  casual  reference  some- 
times is  made,  and  whose  \  iewpoint  I  was 
asked  to  express  today,  is  tiie  sum  total  of 
all  tne  people  who  u^e  waier.  It  extends 
from  householders  to  f-trmers,  from  indus- 
trialists to  recreatiouisis,  and  liom  cry 
planners  to  busines  men  who  try  to  accel- 
erate community  and  State  development  and 
advancement. 

Regardlevs  of  position  and  affluence,  we 
share  a  common  need  for  adequate  supplies 
of  uncontaminated  W;itFr.  We  beuffit  irum 
water  that  is  clean,  and  we  are  penalized 
bv  th:'t  which  is  dirty.  This  is  why  I  say 
that  water  pciiution  is  a  problem  of  tlie 
people. 

The  head  of  the  family  ends  up  paying 
the  bill  regardless  of  the  pollution -control 
philosophy  that  is  followed.  He  pays  it  In 
the  form  of  extra  cents  en  his  siiopping  bills 
when  the  costs  of  industrial  water  ueat- 
ment  facilities  are  passed  to  ilie  consumer. 
He  pays  the  cost  as  t.ixes  vkhicii  are  levied 
to  underwrite  municipal.  State,  and  Federal 
prc-granis. 

The  i>eople  pay  In  another  way  when  pol- 
lution abatement  responsibilities  are  ig- 
nored. They  pay  by  having  to  live  with 
recurring  v.u'.er  shortages,  blighted  neigh- 
borhood:., impaired  he'^ilth,  loss  of  industrial, 
bujiness,  and  real  estntc  revenues,  and  sacri- 
fice of  social,  cultural,  and  recreational  op- 
portunities. When  waste  treatment  belat- 
edly comes  to  those  many  areas  where  It 
ha.~  been  delayed,  the  people  still  are  going 
to   be  out-of-pocket. 

Some  appraisals  of  the  threat  of  water 
p(  Mution  overlook  p.chlevemfr.ts  that  have 
been  and  are  being  msd"  by  Industry,  agri- 
culture, and  loc.«>!.  -State,  and  Fedpral  units. 
Progress  h.Ts  been  made  in  a  number  of 
import.^.nt  ways. 

The  record  show.;  i '.early,  however,  that 
these  efforts  collectively  fall  short  of  the 
mark.  They  arc  too  iew  and  too  Isolated  to 
have  substantial  imp.^ct. 

Much  more  mu.^t  be  d'>ne  Research  must 
be  accelerated  and  the  f.r.ding-  .TnpHed.  In- 
dustry should  recognize  p<jlli;tinn  abntement 
as  a  regtilar  operational  expen.se.  Clc.m  wa- 
ter requires  substantial  expenditures  at  all 
levels. 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  present  di- 
lemma is  the  number  of  pe<~iple  who  persist 
in  viewing  w.itercourses  as  sewMee  and  waste 
disposal  channels  regardless  of  tl^.e  difficul- 
ties impeded  on  others. 

I".spircd.  dedicated,  and  as  well  equipped 
as  the  statT  personnel  may  be.  State  pro- 
grams are  hamr>ered  by  the  unwillingness, 
reluctance,  or  inability  of  the  legislative 
bf.dies  to  provide  neces,=  \ry  appropriations. 
F\inds  for  State  agencies  have  abotit  tripled 
in  the  last  decade,  rising  from  $..  2  million 
in  1350  to  $6  5  million  last  year.  The  aver- 
age St.<*te  and  Jurisdictional  Investment  In 
1959  was  approximatelv  $130,000.  a  cro-^sly 
inadequate  sum.  This  weakness  is  further 
underscored  by  the  realization  that  40  per- 
cent nf  the  S6  5  miiiion  was  in\ested  by  four 
States. 

The  Federal  contribution  to  State  pro- 
grams last  year  was  $2  6  million.  Federal 
funds  have  comprised  between  28  7  and  29,5 
percent  of  the  State's  programs  during  the 
past  3  years.  The  record  al.so  shows  that 
State  investments  fell  off  during  tiie  years 
1953-56  when  Federal  assistance  was  not 
available. 

Federal  grants  and  assistance  programs  to 
'he  States  are  not  recent  Innovations.  The 
first  began  in  the  1870's. 


It  is  my  pergonal  opinion,  and  one  which 
apparently  is  held  widely,  that  the  Federal 
program  of  grant.s-ln-asslstance  for  the  con- 
strttctiou  of  polltnion  abatement  facilities 
presently  is  one  of  the  best  approaches  to 
this  national  dilemma  tl^it  Is  makuii,-  clei^r 
wat'T  a  "=carce  resource. 

FEDiRAL     INVESTMENT     VITAL 

Ffderal  invealmeiit  for  the  proUt  tiua  of 
our  surlace  iiiid  grouiid  water  ,^  uppius  is 
luily  as  VII. il  to  ,,ur  n  ii.onal  liie  hs  are  ex- 
penditures for  deitiise,  post  office,  transpoita- 
lion,  agriculture,  and  others. 

Only  three  .States  have  subst;Lntial  grants 
programs  for  aaslstlng  municipalities  In 
meeting  their  responsibilities  for  construct- 
ing water  treatment  facilities.  State  leader- 
ship toward  solving  w.iter  pollurion  problems 
continues  to  lag.  A:id  the  dim  pro.'^pect.s  for 
any  greater  participation  appear  to  be  the 
principal  reason  for  the  vigorous  suppi^rt  of 
the  Federal  program  by  State  water  pollution 
control  adminlstr.itors  and  sanitary  engi- 
neers. 

Water  poiltiti^n  cj-.v.ru]  has  outgrown  Its 
classification  as  primr.rlly  a  public  health 
problem.  Poliuiion  iiow  rates  full  member- 
ship in  the  \exing  rtlationships  ih.»i  douu- 
nate  the  entire  w..'.er  resources  fit.U.  Free- 
ing watir  ci  contam...ctuis  and  iTeveatiug 
the  introduction  of  add.tiuual  pollutants  Is 
an  overriding  wat<r  restjurces  challenge  of 
this  century.  Thii.  tetliiiuiogical  and  con- 
struction gap  CHunut  t>e  denied  parity  with 
flood  Coiitrji,  sl^-i  ajje,  n.i'.  ig.i  tiuii,  and  irriga- 
tion. 

There  is  concern  about  the  '  Fiuul  Report 
of  the  6tudy  (Jroup  un  Mission  and  Organi- 
zation of  too  Putilic  Health  Service,"  dated 
June  7,  1960,  which  recommends  inclu.sinn  of 
the  water  polluiiun  cuntjol  functujiis  In 
a  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution 
Control  in  a  new  Bureau  of  Environmental 
Health.  Five  of  the  s'..\  dlvi.-ilons  of  this 
Bureau  would  Incjrporaie  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  existing  orgar.izatlonal  units. 
This  plan  offers  no  boost  for  water  pollution 
control.  That  activity  already  has  divisional 
status.  Other  activities,  such  :lS  air  pollution 
and  occupational  health,  which  presently 
have  only  branch  and  pro^^ram  status,  wouUl 
be  elevated  to  divisions.  This  recommenda- 
tion clearly  falls  short  ol  public  expectation'; 
Pollution  control  w-.ti'd  remain  a  sub-base- 
ment activity  with  a  mission  that  Is  primarily 
directed  toward  public  health.  The  pub- 
lished public  record  makes  doubtful  con- 
gressional acceptance  of  this  report. 

Extensive  amer.dments  to  the  Federw! 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  are  being 
readied  for  introduction  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. These  propornls  mo.st  likely  will  In- 
clude the  status  of  the  program  within  the 
Federal  ctnbM.shment,  construction  grants  t  > 
municipalities,  program  grants  to  States  and 
Interstate  agencies,  extension  and  strength- 
ening of  Federal  enforcement,  and  the  con- 
trol of  polutuni  from  Ferier.il  ir.,'-tallatlons. 

Several  points  whose  acceptance  by  all 
water  users  would  do  much  to  assist  In 
achieving  pollution  control  objectives  are: 

1.  A  national  system  of  water  quality 
standards  from  a  health,  recreational,  In- 
dus'rial  and  aquatic  life  basis  sliould  be 
developed  and  accep'ed  by  all  units  of  gov- 
ernni";  ■  These  standard.-?  should  be  en- 
forced \ifcorou.siy  ;<iid  uniformly.  Damage 
and  loss  should  n  it  be  reqtUrcd  as  proof  of 
pollution. 

2,  All  use."^  of  wa'er  have  the  re.«ponsibH- 
Ity  of  returning  water  with  all  wastes  re- 
moved from  It  that  can  be  achieved  up  t<i 
and  Including  ultmcleansing  where  required. 
The  n;iMo!;a!  obJectl\c  should  be  to  keep  pol- 
lutants out  of  stream.?.  The  design  capacity 
of  treatment  systems  should  be  computed  for 
maximum  treatment  of  wastes  Independent 
of  the  estimated  capacity  of  streams  to  ab- 
sorb and  st.ibllize  wastes. 
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3,  Users  of  water  do  not  have  an  inherent 
ri|jbt  to  pollute,  A  desire  for  clean  water 
was  the  foremost  viewpoint  expressed  In 
communications  Irom  national  membership 
oreanizatlons, 

4  Public  awareness  programs  should  be 
expanded  at  all  levels, 

5  The  public  should  Insist  that  all  juris- 
dictions accept  nnd  fulfill  resp<-insibilitiee  to 
protect  the  national  well-being  by  keeping 
surface  and  gmund  w. iters  free  uf  pollutants. 

6  Pollution  control  objectives  should  be 
achieved  by  use  of  construction  grants  for 
waste  treatment  facilities,  tax  amortization 
incentives,  watershed  erosion  control  meas- 
ures, and  strengthened  law  enforcement  at 
local.  State   and  Federal  levels, 

7,  States  and  municipalities  should  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  more  fully  m  water 
fx)llutlon  control  activities.  Federal  per- 
suasion and  leadership  should  be  provided  to 
obtain  acceptance  ol  local  and  State  roles 
•where  necessary.  The  Federal  Government 
does  have  re'sjxvi^.'.ibility  for  research,  en- 
forcement grant<^  assistaiice,  and  other  nec- 
essary activities. 

8.  Federal  assistance  should  be  conditioned 
on  guarantees  of  stronger  State  programs  and 
improved  participation  In  pollution  cor,trol 
acMvlties. 


W.^TKR    POLLLTION    IMAOE 

(By  Mark  D.  Hollls,  Assistant  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral and  Clilef  Engineer,  Public  Health 
Service  i 

If  we  agree  tliat  water  pollution  results 
from  concentrations  of  people  In  a  progres- 
sive dynamic  economy,  then  certainly  It 
should  surprise  no  one  that  we  have  today 
an  Involved  and  complex  problem.  This  Is 
simply  In  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  the 
times,  A  requisite  need,  perhaps,  is  to  break 
down  barriers  of  provincialism,  the  piejudlces 
of  proprietary  interests,  and  varieties  of  nar- 
row traditional  points  of  view,  too  commonly 
shared  by  so  many  of  us. 

What  is  now  important,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  see  whether  this  National  Conference  can 
stimulate  something  beyond  a  cool  air  of 
coexistence;  to  see  if  we  can  modify  the 
spirit  of  competing  interest,  o£  conflicting 
interest — to  something  more  akin  to  a  spirit 
of  allied  Interest  of  common  goals  and  com- 
mon objectives:  to  remove  the  feeling  of  In- 
compatibility between  the  reasonable  pro- 
tection of  tiie  Nation's  waters  and  the  ob- 
\  lous  necessary  use  of  these  same  waters  for 
I  lie  final  disposal  of  liquid  wastes. 

As  we  look  ahead  two  decades,  by  1980. 
the  urban  population  will  lie  In  the  200 
million  range.  The  p'jpulatlon  dejiending 
on  surface  streams  for  drinking  water  will 
be  about  165  million.  The  ,-ewered  po!)Ula- 
tion  will  be  at  200  million  We  assume  all 
wiiste  will  be  iieafed  Aver<.ge  stream  How,- 
will  be  the  same  For  most  streams  the 
waves  of  pollution  shocks  will  become  some- 
what additive— there  will  be  little  time  for 
the  stream  to  recover  between  such  shocks 
Distances  between  waste  outfalls  and  water 
intakes  will  be  wedged  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether, Hundieds  of  new  tyjje,  more  per- 
sistent pollutants  will  lurther  complicate 
the  situation 

The  pollution  im.age  will  broaden  and  likely 
it  will  darken  At  the  same  time  water  needs 
will  spiral  upward  toward  astronomical 
figures.  Repeated  reu.=e  ol  waters  will  be- 
come the  rule — luit  the  exception,  Tliree- 
fourths  of  the  1980  population  will  live  in 
nietropoliun  areas  Six-timcs  reuse  of  the 
same  water  must  be  anticipated  What  then 
will  water  quality  be  like''  What  will  the 
stream  environment  be  like?  What  about 
recreational  and  aquatic  values':'  Tliese  are 
pertinent  questions. 

Let's  remember  that  waste  treatment  is 
partial  treatment— not  purification.     Treat- 


ment is  designed  to  condition  the  waste  and 
reduce  its  poUutional  shock — with  the 
stream  completing  the  Job.  For  most  areas, 
this  concept  is  still  workable  and  will  so  re- 
main for  the  predictable  future.  Economi- 
cally this  is  important,  because  costs  are 
quite  high  for  advanced  stages  of  treatment. 
Oi,  the  other  hand  m  some  areas,  the  com- 
posite residual  loadings  after  treatment  are 
already  overtaxing  stream  capabilities.  This 
situation  will  become  common  In  the  years 
ahead.  Improved  treatment  will  be  needed. 
This  IS  one  of  the  several  new  situations  we 
must  face  as  we  move  toward  our  bright 
new  world. 

Today  metropolitan  and  Industrial  wastes 
are  huge  In  volume  and  include  increasing 
amounts  ^>f  new  tyi>e  synthetic  chemical 
contaminants  Most  of  these  wastes  were 
practically  nonexistent  In  1940.  Now  they 
are  present  in  concentrations  up  to  500  part^ 
per  billion  In  several  major  streams.  These 
synthetic  organlcs  do  not  break  down  like 
natural  organlcs:  they  are  persistent  over 
lone  periods,  and  to  a  considerable  extent, 
they  are  not  removed  either  by  sewage  treat- 
ment or  by  normal  water  ptirlficatlon  prac- 
tices. We  have  much  to  learn  about  the 
behavior  of  these  new  contaminants  In 
streams,  their  relationship  to  natural  stream 
purification  phenomena,  and  their  long- 
range  subtle  effects  on  public  health,  on 
aquatic  life,  and  on  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supplies.  They  add  the  question  of 
toxicity  to  the  age-old  problems  of  typh  'id 
fever  and  similar  diseases. 

CANNOT    IGNORE    POLLUTION 

This  asi>ect  of  the  pollution  situation  is 
ch.aractenzed  more  by  what  we  dont  know 
than  by  what  we  do  know.  This  Is  not  the 
tvpe  of  problem  that  should  be  "swept  under 
tiie  rug"  and  forgotten.  It  needs  to  be  In 
the  ojjen  and  It  needs  to  be  worked  on.  For 
when  we  project  trends  for  a  decade  or  two 
this  aspect  of  pollution  does  have  sobering 
Implications  and  creates  a  real  sense  of  ur- 
gency for  research  action  now.  The  public 
health  aspect  of  water  pollution  again  moves 
froi.*  and  center. 

PREVENT,    DO    NOT    CORRECT 

Let  s  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  era  of  accelerating  change — with 
ir  creasing  tempos  affecting  almost  every 
facet  Of  our  dally  lives.  Pollution  control  in 
the  past  has  been  largely  corrective.  In  the 
future  It  must  be  preventive.  Rerredlal 
measures  m.ust  replace  corrective  actions. 
The  tenor  of  the  times  and  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  simply  outmode  the  philos- 
ophy ot  postponement.  The  present  so  soon 
becomes  the  past  that  continually,  from  here 
on,  we  must  work  with  a  critical  eye  to  the 
luture. 

We  inus»  remember  too  that  when  we 
spea'K  of  1980  or  1990,  no  longer  do  .we  mean 
some  far  distant  dim  futtire  that  the  next 
eeneration  might  worry  about.  On  water 
pollution  the  need  for  clear  concepts  and 
principles,  for  stepped-up  research  and  bcild 
action  cannot  be  ]>ostponed  This  need  is 
not  tomorrow — it  is  today.  Perhaps  even  it 
was  yesterday 

We  must  recognize  that  we  cannot  enjoy 
the  great  advantages  of  modern  technology 
without  accepting  some  of  the  c.nseqtiences. 
Pollution  is  one  of  these.  But  the  pollution 
impact  from  human  activity  in  these  areas 
of  ■v.aP.-to-wall"  pe<^ple  can  be  moderated  — 
and  it  must  be  moderated  How  clean  and 
pure  we  attempt  to  maintain  our  streams  is 
a  matter  of  econon-.ics  and  realities,  and  of 
values  both  tangible  and  Intangible.  If  our 
objective  be  pristine  purity  for  purity's  sake 
we  can  easily  "price"  otirselves  out  of  prog- 
ress. On  tlie  other  hand,  if  our  objective 
be  solely  the  dollar  sign,  continually  to  un- 
dercut the  neces.'^ary  cost  of  controls,  we 
can   easily     prosper'    ourselves  out  of  criti- 


cally essential  water  resources.  Between 
these  extremes  come  the  tough  hard  choices 
To  say  it  costs  too  much  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive p._)',!ution  Is  Just  plain  nonsense.  But 
we  do  need  a  clear  understanding  and  a  clear 
definition  oi  "excessive  "  Obviously,  pollu- 
tion must  be  kept  below  the  levels  of  sit;- 
nificant  per,->onal  health  damage.  It  should 
be  kept  within  bounds  that  do  not  destrov 
recreational  and  wildlife  values  It  Is  de- 
sirable to  keep  pollution  within  bounds 
which  preserve  the  natural  stream  habitat 
For  every  stream  each  ol  these  levels  has  Us 
corres^XjUding  price  tag — and  ycu  can  'oe 
sure  that  the  cleaner  and  purer,  the  higher 
the  cost  And  present  cost  will  move  upward 
where  there  are  ill-advised,  indiscriminate 
watershed  develoi>ments. 

In  other  words,  while  there  are  limits  to 
what  can  be  accepted  as  technological  prog- 
re.'^s.  there  are  also  limits  to  how  far  such 
iirogress  must,  or  will,  yield  to  desirable  but 
less  than  critical  aspirations.  The  difficulty 
alwro.s  lies  in  identilyii.g  limits.  Certainly 
these  cannot  be  generalized — necessarily  they 
will  vary,  from  area  to  area  and  fron.  stream 
to  stream  depending  on  the  state  o'  develoji- 
ment  and  other  realities.  This  emphasizes 
the  r.eed  for  development  of  truly  comp'-e- 
hensive  water  use  programs — b.asin  by  ba- 
sin— with  some  mieans  of  assuring  strict 
adherence  to  the  agreed-upon  plans  and  ob- 
jectives. With  a  lew  exceptions — this  we 
now  do  not  ha\e 

In  these  times  we  must  learn  to  run  faster 
.ind  faster  to  stay  in  the  same  place.  An- 
nua! co!:structton  should  be  $600  million — 
Uj)  ."Su  percent  over  the  current  rate — to  take 
care  ol  the  backlr't;  the  increasing  sewered 
population,  and  obsolescence — the  latter  will 
increase  subi.tantially  in  the  sixties.  As.^um- 
ing  the  industrial  waste  load  as  equal  that 
of  municipalities — and  cert,ainly  it  is  no 
less — this  means  a  construction  rate  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  per  year  on  into  the 
future.  There  is  no  substitute— we  might 
as  well  face  it. 

In  the  backwa.sii  of  all  these  tidtil  waves, 
at  least  five  lactors  need  to  be  underscored' 

1.  There  is  less  and  less  Justification  for 
any  city  or  industry  to  discharge  untreated 
sev-iige  iind  waste  to  the  waters  of  the  United 
States — especially   in   the   inland   waters. 

2.  For  most  cities  and  industries,  the 
treatment  requirements  will  shade  upward 
fr..m  primary  treatnier.t  to  at  least  second- 
ary  treatment 

3.  It  is  important  pr>imptly  to  accelerate 
the  rate  oi  constructing  treatment  works  to 
the  level  required  to  erase  backlog  and  to 
keep  up  with  growing  needs  and  obsoles- 
cence 

4.  We  need  a  substantial  program  of  re- 
search with  three  primary  objectives: 

(a)  To  assess  the  public  health  signifi- 
cance of  the  growing  array  ol  new  type  con- 
taminants 

(bi  To  develop  praitical  methcnis  for 
measuring  and  for  remoMiig  dissolved  pol- 
lutants—  lor  application  where  wastes  have 
seriotis  toxic  potentials, 

(C)  To  develop  practical  supplemental 
treatment  metliods  to  stabilize  further  the 
efRuents  from  conventional  treatment.  This 
is  for  application  in  those  areas  where  stream 
use  justifies  almost  completely  stabilized 
organic  discharges 

5.  Considering  pollution  from  all  sources — 
t'nere  is  real  need  to  update  the  national  sys- 
tem of  monitoring  streams 

In  water  pollution  we  all  have  much  in 
common  and  much  at  stake  Water  pollu- 
tion control  is  now  big  business — it's  impor- 
tant business  and  its  urgent  business.  On 
a  tonn.'ge  basis,  waste  treatment  is,  by  far 
the  bi^jgest  business  ir.  the  Ur.ited  State^ 
In  far  ioo  many  areas  it  has  been  a  neglected 
business — out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  The 
only  way  to  control  pollution  is  to  treat 
wastes,  and  this  costs  money — lots  of  money. 
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Witli  few  exceptions,  this  money  Is  not  will- 
ingly spent.  HeAce,  public  understanding  is 
essential.  And  this  must  be  backed  up  by 
effective  regulatory  controis. 

This  poinu  up  the  great  need  for  public 
understanding  and  public  awareness.  We 
liave  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  speak 
out  on  this  pollution  situation.  Our  objec- 
uve  should  be  to  alert,  not  alarm — to  clarify, 
not  confuse.  As  we  move  i^ead,  let's  keep 
Mr.  Citizen  in  mind — because  so  much  de- 
pends on  what  he  thinks,  and  wants,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for. 


The  Lecislatob  Looks  at  Watek  Pollution 

Presiding:  Dr.  Leroy  E  Burney. 

Master  of  ceremonies;  John  Charles  Daly. 
member.  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board. 

Speakers : 

Hon.  Robkkt;  S  Kerr.  U.S.  Senator. 

Hon.  PnAKcis  Case,  U.S.  Senator. 

Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive. 

Hon.  Wn.LiAM  C.  Cbames,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive. 

Senator  Robert  S.  Kkrr.  of  Oklahoma, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources: 

'We  must  no  longer  endanger  the  na- 
tional health  or  survival  by  permitting  a 
price  ta^  to  prevent  action.  We  mtist  do 
what  Is  required.  I  believe  this  will  be  the 
attitude  of  the  new  Congress  and  the  new 
administration. 

"The  time  for  Jtist  talk  has  long  since 
passed,  and  I  am  sure  that  everybody  here 
is  fully  aware  of  that.  Vigorous  action  at 
every  level  of  government  has  long  been  an 
urgent  necessity,  and  becomes  more  so  daily. 
But,  for  whatever  reason  this  Conference  was 
called,  it  can.  and  will,  accomplish  some- 
thing real,  by  spurring  the  necessary  action. 
We  in  Congress  need  your  support  to  get 
this  job  done.  Why  isn't  this  the  tune  and 
place  to  start  an  organized  campaign? 

NEW     POLLUTION     BILL 

"On  the  opening  day  of  the  87th  Congress 
I  win  Introduce  another  pollution  bill 
with  the  added  feature  of  a  stepped-up  pro- 
gram of  research. 

[Editor's  Noti. — Senator  Kerr  has  Intro- 
duced the  new  legislation  which  Includes  an 
increase  from  $50  to  $75  million  annually 
for  the  Federal  matching  fvuids  to  help  con- 
struct municipal  sewage  disposal  plants. 
The  10-year  total  authorization  would  be 
$750  million.] 

"Thus  far.  research  has  been  so  inade- 
quate that  the  question  of  pollution  ele- 
ments, not  yet  identified,  may  be  as  serious 
as  the  problem  of  neutralizing  and  handling 
I  he  pollution  already  known  to  exist.  There- 
fore, greater  research  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, not  as  a  vehicle  for  passing  the  buck. 
or  as  a  Justification  for  delay.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity as  a  means  to  find  ways  to  better  abate 
pollution,  and  to  do  it  more  rapidly  at  less 
cost. 

'T  quute  conservative  sanitary  authorities 
who  say  that  $600  million  annually  for  the 
next  8  years  is  the  minimum  required  for 
the  construction  of  disposal  facilities  of  hu- 
man sewage  alone.  Added  to  this  is  the  cost 
of  handling  industrial  and  natural  pollu- 
tion, plus  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  flow 
of  water  for  waste  dilution. 

"The  problem  of  water  pollution,  like  that 
■  if  municipal  water,  is  primarily  a  local  re- 
sponsibility. Both  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments must  provide  leadership  and  assist- 
a-ice.  At  the  Federal  level.  I  intend  to  do 
.^11  I  can  to  help  pass  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  firovide  both  incentive  and  enforce- 
ment. " 

I  Editor's  Note. — Senator  Kerr,  pointing 
nut  the  need  to  dramatize  the  menace  of 
water  pollution,  suggested  facetiously  a 
"mermaid  with  a  broom"  as  a  pwpular  sym- 
bol necessary  to  awaken  the  Nation  to  the 
need  to  clean  up  Us  streani,s.    Such  a  symbol. 


he  said,  "would  do  what  'Smokey  Bear'  and 
the  Utterbug'  label  have  done  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  need  to  combat  forest  fires  and 
to  prevent  littering  of  streets  and  high- 
ways." I 

Senator  Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee : 

"In  Euldition  to  the  millions  of  cubic  miles 
of  ocean  water,  how  much  more  salt  and 
otherwise  minerally  polluted  water  exists  in 
underground  pools  and  streams,  I  lack  the 
imagination  to  estimate.  But  our  knowledge 
of  artesian  supplies  and  shallow  wells  that 
are  heavily  saline  In  character  indicates  that 
a  tremendous  reserve  does  exist  when  m;'. n 
achieves  the  conquest  of  desalination  and 
demlnera  I  ization . 

"We  are  at  work  on  thi.s  job.  In  1962. 
Congress  passed  a  bill  which  authorized  a 
program  of  research  contracts  with  private 
and  public  institutions  in  the  desalination 
of  water.  It  attracted  little  general  attention 
at  the  time.  We  had  difficulty  getting  ap- 
propriations. I  recall  once  when  a  B'jston 
scientist  was  being  badgered  by  questions  as 
to  what  he  would  do  with  the  money,  he 
asked:  'If  I  knew  what  we  would  fl:.d  out. 
he  replied.  *Tre  wotildn  t  need  the  research 

"But  we  did  get  some  funds  and  in  1953  re- 
search ctmtracts  were  made  with  some  of  the 
organizations  or  institutions  whi.rh  had 
shown  some  Interest  in  the  field. 

"First  thoughts  were  of  sea  water  because 
of  its  abundance.  California  Congressmen 
Fletcher,  McDonough,  Phillips,  and  Engle. 
the  latter  now  Senator,  had  all  pushed  bills 
on  the  subject  In  the  House.  Senators  .An- 
derson of  New  Mexico.  O'Mahoney  of  Wyo- 
ming, Cordon  of  Oregon,  Hayden  of  Arizona. 
Wiley  of  Wisconsin,  and  Johnson  of  Texas. 
were  among  those  most  active  in  the  Senate 
My  special  iaterest  stemmed  from  a  I.urly 
intimate  acquaintance  with  alkali  water  and 
its  brackish  cousins  in  tlie  arid  and  semiarld 
regions  of  the  West. 

"The  initial  program  was  organized  in  the 
Interior  Department  by  David  Jenkins  of 
Ohio.  Subsequently,  Secretary  Seaton  cre- 
ated a  fullfledged  Office  of  Saline  Water?  and 
placed  former  Nebraska  Congressnian  Dr  \. 
L.  Miller  In  charge.  His  profesfuonal  knov,!- 
edge  and  energetic  direction  have  done  much 
to  bring  the  program  to  where  it  now  is — 
one  of  the  most  promising  and  construc- 
tive activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  whole  field  of  water  conservation  and 
utilization. 

"Research  contract.s  on  various  prores.«:es 
have  been  carried  on  with  both  oceanic  and 
inland  waters.  In  1953  we  extended  and 
expanded  the  original  authorization  Bv 
■1957  a  number  of  processes  showed  real 
promise.  Senate  commiuee  liPariiigs  de- 
veloped testimony  which  supported  i  lie  be- 
lief that  results  warranted  practical,  full- 
size  demonstration  plants.  In  1958  Congres.s 
passed  and  President  Ei-senhower  approved  a 
bill  to  authorize  five  practical-si/ce  demon- 
stration plants — three  to  deal  witii  sea  water, 
two  to  treat  inland  brackish  waters. 

'■^Ror.R.^M   vo-a'   uNnrRWAY 
'  This  program  is  now  underway.     The  lo- 
cation and  the  proce.s-ses  of  each  one  are  re- 
vealing as  to  the  nature  of  this  water  pollu- 
tion problem  and  tlie  range  of  .solutions. 

"Plant  No.  1  is  now  40  percent  complete  at 
Freeport,  Tex.  It  will  convert  1  million  gal- 
lons per  day  of  gulf  waters  into  potable 
drinking  water  at  an  estimated  cost  of  97 
cents  per  1,000  gallons.  If  increased  to  a  10 
or  15  million  gallon  capacity,  the  cost  can  be 
cut  In  half,  it  is  believed.  This  plant  wUl 
use  what  is  known  a.^  the  lorg-tubo  vcrticiU 
distillation  process. 

"WATFR    FROM    PACIFIC    OCEAN 

"Plant  Nn  2  will  be  at  Point  Loma.  Ssn 
Diego.  Calif.  Ground-breaking  ceremonies 
are  being  held  Decombcr  19,  1960.  It,  too, 
will  produce  1  million  g.Ulons  per  day,  using 


water  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  multiple- 
effect  evaporation  process. 

Plant  No.  3  will  be  at  Webster,  S.  D«k. 
Contracts  lor  it  have  recently  been  signed 
and  con.struction  will  start  in  the  spring, 
lliis  plant,  using  electrodialysis  with  watc-r 
passmg  thrcjugh  nierabrane  stacks,  will 
treat  waters  that  are  about  2,200  f>arts  per 
million  in  solids.  Many  towns  of  the  West 
have  a  constant  battle  with  such  waters  that 
eat  out  or  clog  water  pipes  and  sewerlines 
with  a  variety  of  effects  upon  the  human 
system  Its  capacity  will  be  250.000  gallons 
per  day  and  the  cost  is  expected  to  be  m  tlie 
vicinity  of  50  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

"Plant  No.  4  will  be  at  Roswell,  N  Mex 
Th(>re.  water  will  be  used  that  has  a  hard- 
lietis  of  24.000  parU  per  million.  A  process 
will  be  u.sed  of  forced  \apor  circulation  with 
drop  condensation. 

Plant  No.  5  will  be  located  somewhere  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  State*  to  work 
on  waters  ol  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  proc- 
et>6  wiU  prubably  be  an  adaptation  of  na- 
turul  freezing  similar  to  one  that  ha«  re- 
ceived coii.siderable  puhhcity  for  use  by  the 
new  Skate  (ji  Israel. 

"Dr.  M.ller  envLsious  aii  eventual  cost  of 
water  recovery  by  these  methods  approxi- 
niatinp  30  tr>  35  cents  per  thousand  gallons 
This  can  be  i)ut  alongMde  of  an  averaj^e  dl.*;- 
tributlon  cost  for  American  cities  of  35  cents 
.IS  e.'^tlmat.ed  by  the  .■\merlcan  Water  Works 
Association. 

"The  contaminated  waters  of  the  Potomac 
P.iver  flow  into  the  .Atlantic  Oce«n.  And 
even  tiie  longest  of  rivers  winds  at  last  ii.to 
the  sea  The  very  pr>>ce8ses  of  distillation 
and  recovery  which  are  being  devetoped  in 
the  saline  water  pr^igram  may  offer  the  an- 
swer to  tnany  local  water  pollution  problems 
with  -.^  inch  your  conference  will   deal. 

"DLSPOSAL    OF    ATOMIC     WASTES 

"And  may  I  remind  you  that  the  disposal 
of  atom.Ic  wastes  probably  carries  the  ulti- 
mate threat  in  water  pollution.  Radloactue 
raindrops  disturb  not  only  water  supplies 
but  milk  and  growing  crops.  Even  lead- 
lined  boxes  deposited  at  sea  offer  cause  for 
concern— especially  since  bathysphere  div- 
ers last  summer  discovered  that  flsh  living 
at  the  bottom  of  the  oceans  deepest  trench 
depend  upon  oxygen  cnrrled  to  them  by 
def>p-.«!«*«  currents. 

•  One  of  the  staurchest  supporters  of  the 
desalination  program  has  been  Senator 
Ander.son,  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Hss 
interest  springs.  In  part,  from  his  belief 
that  what  is  developed  in  this  program  may 
be  imr.rtant  to  man's  survival  in  an  atomic 
age 

•  This  program  of  desalting  or  demlneraiiz- 
Ing  thf»  great,  ultimate  reserves  and  store- 
hon.s«j  of  the  worlds  water  in  the  oceans  and 
the  underground  reservoirs  may  seem  so  vnfct 
as  tn  be  dKSCouragine  as  are  some  of  the 
profK -protecting  practices  employed  by  in- 
dustry and  the  topsy-grown  habits  of  mod- 
ern life  wliich  pollute  our  streams.  But 
progress  Is  being  made" 

Representative  John  A  Blatnik  of  Min- 
nesota. cl;airmnn  of  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  House  Fubhc  Works 
Conunittee: 

"I  plan  to  introduce  extensive  amend- 
ments to  the  Water  Pollution  Control  .\cx. 
when    Congress  convenes   In   January. 

"These  proposed  amendments  will  call 
fnr  (at  (jreater  Federal  research,  (b)  ex- 
panded Federal  enforcement  jurisdiction, 
(CI  8t.epped-up  Federal  aid  to  communities 
for  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
plant.s,  (d)  extended  Federal  grants-in-aid 
for  State  pollution  control  activities,  and 
(e)  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
agency  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  handle  Federal  water 
pollution   programs   and  activities. 

"The  pn-blem  of  wafr  pollution  has  been 
t'>o  long  ignored  by  all  levels  of  government. 
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by  industry  and  the  pibllc  as  well  Despite 
12  years  nf  Federal  efTorts.  the  pollution 
profilem  is  worse  than  ever  costing  the 
Nation  over  a  blliit^n  d  'Mars  a  year  in  lost 
resources. 

"Water  pollution  is  no  longer  primarily  a 
health  problem  The  control  of  pollution  is 
a  key  aspect  of  the  entire  writer  resource 
problem  Effective  polUition  control  is  nec- 
essary to  permit  repealed  reuse  of  water  in 
the  coming  years  when  the  demf;rid  w:I! 
erjual  and   exceed  th.e  supply 

"Industry  opposition  to  Fedcnil  p'lU'i'ion 
control  legislation  Is  sh.ortslghted  in  view 
of  industry's  i,'reat  need  for  water  Indu.'^try 
should  cease  its  opposition  to  Federal  grants 
to  municipalities,  especially  In  view  of  in- 
dustry's sMpp<Tt  of  tax  benefits  for  them- 
selves for  the  construction  of  Industrial 
treatment   facilities." 

Representative  Wi:iiam  C  C'rameb  of 
Florida,  third-ranking  minoruy  member  of 
tlie  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Hartkjrs  of 
•he   House   Pubhc   Works  Committee: 

■  Tne  Federal  W^ler  Poliulion  Control  Act 
of  1956  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  I 
plan  to  strengthen  tl.e  a'  :  by  intrixiuciiig 
amending  legis:...- ;■  ii  \:\  tiie  87th  Congress. 
"Amendments  to  the  ly56  act  wUl  have 
four  principal  objectives: 

"1  To  strengthen  State  and  iiitersUiie 
water  pollution  conir"!  pr'>granv; 

2  To  make  mure  effective  assistance  to 
niunicipahiies  m  the  c  "nstrucli-n  ol  neces- 
sary sew.ige  ireaunent  wirks 

"3  To  provide  f  ir  more  effective  preven- 
tion and  control  of  water  pollution  caused 
by  Federal  G  ivernnicnt  insmllations. 

"4.  To  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  abating  pollution  of  inter- 
state waters 

I  intend  to  intr  jduce  legislation  which 
would  extend  the  provision  for  Federal  grants 
to  State  and  interstate  water  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  for  administration  of  their  pro- 
grams 

This  legislation,  if  passed,  would  make  it 
possible  fur  several  communities  to  get  In- 
dividu.il  Federal  grants  and  use  these  funds 
in  the  construction  of  a  single  sewage  treat- 
ment facility 

I  would  i..ake  all  inierstate  navigable  wa- 
ters and  coastal  wate-s  subject  to  Federal 
abatement  enforcement  authority  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  showing  of  int»rst.»te  })ollu- 
tlon.  if  aljarement  action  is  requested  by  a 
State  or  municiFwlit v  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  v^tate,  and  I  would  also  aithonze  the 
Sec-etary  ol  Health  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  issue  orders  in  enl.rcement  action-; 

'Discharges  fr^  m  Federal  in*;  lilations 
should  be  subje<~l  to  .idmini.';tra:i\e  lindiUi^s 
and  re.ommendatioiis  in  Feder' 1  v.ater  pol- 
lution abatement  acuons  condu'^ted  by  the 
Department  oJ  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

I  belie-.e  that  these  prop<'sed  amend- 
ments will  provide  ai.  impr-ved  statutory 
base  lor  the  Federal-btate  water  }x>l!ution 
Control  and  abateir.e;.;  program 

"With  the  shirt  ol  people  from  farm  to 
city  as  the  mechanization  ol  farm  operations 
has  reduced  the  need  for  farm  labor,  it  is 
almo.-,t  trite  to  point  out  that  we  ha-e  be- 
come an  urban  nation  What  is  of  greater 
sittnificance  is  that  we  are  rapidly  becomin<:: 
a  n-ctrop<-vatan  nation  Between  1930  and 
1960  over  8.i  percer.t  of  the  net  Increases  in 
population  otcurred  m  metrop<^.;itan  areas, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the 
century  only  abou-  5  percent,  or  perhaps 
17  million  people  out  <'f  about  330  million, 
will  live  on  farms 

With  the  area  fr-  in  Washington-Norfolk 
•"  Boston,  Mass.  l>eroming  largely  a  metro- 
politan area,  it  is  obvious  that  even  metro- 
politan water  problems  have  become  Inter- 
state problems,  as  have  maiw  other  natural 
resources  problems.  This  fact  has  recently 
given  rise  to  numerous  requests  by  States 
for    interstate    compact   ratification    legisla- 


tion by  Congress  Such  compacts  obviously 
are  es.sential  and  can  serve  useful  purposes 
in  many   Instances 

'  Conblitutionaily  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's authority  has  Uadiiionally  been  mere 
raiUicatlon,  thus  permitting  the  States  to 
act  under  such  interstate  compact  authority. 
P.ecently.  legislalion  with  the  northeast  c:im- 
pact  bills  as  an  example,  proF>06ed  a  drtistic 
deviation  from  established  policies  by  pro- 
'.  iding  for  actual  voting  participation  on  such 
conip;u  t  commissions  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment representatives,  including  the  right 
of  veto  Th:3  involves  a  very  serious  State- 
Federal  relationship  as  well  as  constiiutional 
questions  which  resulted  in  the  Justice 
Departments  opposng  this  approacli  hist 
.-ess  Ion. 

"Concurrent  y,  with  this  growth  of  riie 
metropolis  a  rapid  in.reat.e  in  personal  iii- 
<  ome  and  in  general  livuig  standards  has 
t.iken  place  which  has  provided  pe"  pie  with 
both  far  greater  leisure  time  and  means  with 
which  to  enjoy  it.  The  resulting  trek  to 
sun.  sand,  i.nd  sea  has  retulted  in  a  boom 
in  my  own  home  State  of  Florida  which 
today  is  not  only  stimulating  enterpri.se  to 
provide  for  ail  of  these  people  who  seek 
recreation  and  relaxation  in  a  benevolent 
I  innate,  but  has  induced  efforts  to  develop 
new  types  of  industry  and  commerce  to  pro- 
vide economic  opportunity  on  a  year-round 
basis  for  our  tremendous  increase  in  popula- 
tion which  Uus  boom  has  brought  about. 

"But  uiese  situations  have  brought  about 
,1  mijst  importaiu  bearing  on  our  national 
v»ater  resources  picture  Huge  quantities  ol 
v,ater  of  acceptable  qu^aiy  inuit.  in  tlie  fu- 
ture, be  provided  for  these  areas.  And  of 
even  greater  significance,  the  waste  products 
o:  these  ureat  coi.ijreg.it  ions  of  people  must 
be  properly  dispji-ed  of  m  such  a  way  as  not 
to  foul  uiu-  rivers,  lakes  and  oceans,  if  they 
are  to  continue  to  supply  not  only  water  for 
municipal  and  industrial  use.  but  for  the 
support  of  fish  and  for  tlie  creation  of  en- 
vironmental fucu.rs  required  if  we  are  to  en- 
joy  our  mcreasiiig  letsuie   iin.e  ' 


SUBCoMMITTF.t  RiroET 

I  By  Hon  Thomas  A  McCanni 
Neither  the  extent  nor  the  effect";  of  water 
ivillution  are  sufficiently  known  to  permit 
precise  ajrreement  at  this  Conference  on  the 
topic  assicned  to  panel  I.  "Water  Pollution 
and  Our  Chnneing  Times;  Effects  of  Pollu- 
tion on  the  National  Health.  Welfare,  and 
Economy  "  But  an  analysis  of  the  papers 
and  di.scu.<=sion  indicates  that  the  future 
quality  c>f  our  water  resource  and  the  ranee 
■  :  human  needs  the  res'  urce  can  serve  cnn 
t>e  as  high  or  as  low  as  we  wish  it  to  be, 
de5>endir.g  on  the  values  we  wish  i-o  iirotect 
and  the  price  we  are  wiUine  to  pay 

Known  threats  to  hutr.an  health  :rom 
water  pollution  under  existing  treatment 
levels  are  not  seen  as  cfitnstrophic  by  public 
health  officials,  but  better  knowledge  of  the 
short-  and  lone-term  effects  of  pollutants 
n-.iy  sliow  dangers  where  none  are  now 
aincipated. 

Ccrt-'un  minimum  steps  are  indicated  to 
minimi7e  threats  to  public  health  from  pol- 
lution: investigation  of  potential  health 
hPKirds  as  an  integral  part  of  development 
of  prr.cessrs  find  products  producing  poilu- 
t.-nts.  and  pre-ervntion  of  urcontaminated 
water  supplies  and  regulation  of  waste 
dis;visal. 

Tl'.e  infonnation  needed  to  protect  pub- 
lic health  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  public  and  private  interests. 
inspired  by  a  keen  sense  of  respon.  ibility  for 
water  quality.  Government  responsibility 
in  facttinding  should  be  exercised  in  a  strong 
aid  forp'-ighted  manner  in  order  to  provide 
sound  bases  for  action  programs.  Exiimina- 
tion  of  the  public  health  consequences  of 
technical  and  Industrial  processes  must  be  a 
regular  and  necessary  part  of  research  and 
development      Th.e  eventual  cost  to  our  so- 


ciety of  nchievinc  hygienic  security  will  be 
much  less  than  the  jxitential  cost  o:  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  pollution 

Effects  on  recreation  and  esthetic  vniues 
are  difficult  to  measure  because  the  jud^'- 
ment^s  on  u.se  of  wster  for  such  purtvises  are 
subjective 

Impacts  of  pollution  on  flsh  and  wildlife 
are  extensive  The  U.S.  Flsh  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  stated  that  the  area  of  habitat 
rendered  unproductive  each  year  by  pollu- 
tion is  ereafr  than  the  habitat  established 
by  all  public  agencies  conducting  wildlife 
restoration  programs 

INDUSTRY  S    \V\TFR     NEEDS    VARY 

Impacts  of  water  pollution  on  industry  are 
difficult  to  generalize  up<in  becati.se  rf  the 
almost  Infinite  variety  cf  industrial  uses 
The  largest  industrial  use  is  for  cooling 
where  a  wide  tolerance  in  quality  is  per- 
missible In  fo-id  and  pharm.aceutical  man- 
ufacture, on  the  othT  hand,  standards  well 
above  those  for  drinking  water  may  be 
necessary. 

Iiidustri..!  management  does  not  often 
seek  public  action  to  protect  its  water  sup- 
ply; it  is  reported  as  Inclined  to  accept  the 
burden,  of  treating  the  water  it  needs  for  its 
processes.  Industrial  management,  for  the 
most  part,  believes  that  pollution  of  indus- 
trial water  supplies  will  not  increase  tc  more 
critical  levels  In  the  near  future  Water 
quantity  and  quality  are  Important  m  plant 
location  decisions;  so  is  the  extent  and  cjst 
of  p(  Hut  ion  abatement  which  is  likely  to  t>e 
rcqu.rcd  of  industry 

The  pr-^blem  of  evaluating  poUutun — of 
finding  acceptable  ways  ol  comparing  costs 
and  b^neh'^  -1--  very  difficult,  but  must  be 
rc'jolved  if  speciucs  are  to  supplant  generali- 
ties as  a  basis  :o'  the  crtablishment  of  sound 
public  policy  DocumenUition  of  i>ertinent 
kinds  of  water  quality  deterioration  is  neces- 
sary The  prime  difficulties  are  that  various 
pollutants  cause  varying  kinds  of  water  sup- 
ply deterioration,  and  measures  of  pollution 
effects  vary  with  the  values  being  considered. 
.\  pollutant  damaging  to  recreation  m,ay  be 
h..rn'.le-^5   t  :<  i:-.d\;strial  users 

A  precise  definition  ol  the  different  kinds 
•i  values  with  which  we  are  concerned  is 
essential.  At  least  three  kinds  of  values 
must  be  considered — health  values,  recrea- 
tion values  including  esthetic  values,  and 
market  values  The  relative  imiwrtance  of 
these  values  w.ii  vary  with  changing  de- 
mands. 

Measurement  (f  physical  and  biological 
rehitionships — 1_  relate  water  quality  to  vol- 
ume, temperature,  etc..  as  well  as  to  the 
usual  problems  ol  waste  disposal — is  essen- 
Ual. 

In  consideration  <.f  the  impacts,  of  water 
Ix>lluiion  on  our  chancing  times,  the  sub- 
c^jinmittee  members  assigned  to  panel  I  have 
l>repared  a  series  of  recommendations  de- 
signed to  protect  ;  nd  enhance  the  values  of 
the  water  resource.  The  subcommittee  be- 
lieves that  the  following  recommendations 
are  reasonable  and  warrant  vigorous  imple- 
mentation 

1  We  recommend  that  the  Con;e:ence  ex- 
press it-s  conviction  that  the  goal  of  jxillu- 
vion  abatement  is  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  capacity  of  the  water  resotirce  to  serve 
the  widest  possible  range  of  human  i:eeds, 
and  that  this  goal  can  be  approached  on.y 
by  accepting  the  positive  p>olicy  ol  keeping 
Whirrs  as  clean  as  jxissible.  as  opposed  to  the 
negative  ixilicy  of  attempting  to  use  the  full 
capacity  of  water  for  waste  assimilation 

2.  There  is  need  for  a  more  systematic  ap- 
proach to  the  evaluation  of  wate;-  pollution 
problems,  to  include  health,  esthetic,  and 
market  values.  A  framework  fcr  imaJyEis 
must  be  developed  which  will  provide  a  rela- 
tively precise  understanding  of  benefit-cost 
and  which  will  form  the  basis  for  the  design 
of  public  policies  and  proerams  f  t  effeti.ve 
water  qtiality  management. 
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3.  States  should  develop  water  monitoring 
programs  for  bacteriological,  biological, 
chemical,  physical,  and  radiological  quality. 
This  work  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
erforts  of  an  expanded  national  water  qual- 
ity network  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
More  data  should  be  collected  on  the  condi- 
tion of  streams  both  before  and  after  water- 
pollution  abatement. 

4.  The  construction  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  facilities  should  be  expanded  im- 
mediately with  continued  Increases  to  keep 
up  with  population  growth  and  to  abate  the 
backlog  of  pollution  by  1970.  A  similar  pro- 
gram expansion  should  be  applied  to  the 
Wi\stes  from  industry. 

5.  Each  Federal  Installation  should  be  re- 
quired by  Congress  to  treat  its  wastes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  for  cities  and 
industries  in  the  area,  with  1964  set  as  the 
target  date  for  providing  minimum  treat- 
ment. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  improved  meth- 
ods be  developed  for  measuring  pollution 
abatement  progress.  New  engineering  pa- 
rameters which  encompass  all  pollution 
components,  as  well  as  yardsticks  for  meas- 
urement of  stream  quality,  are  critically 
needed. 

7.  The  administrative  level  of  the  water 
supply  and  water  pollution  control  activi- 
ties in  the  Public  Health  Service  and  in  the 
States  should  be  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  problem 

8.  We  recommend  that  pviblic  policy  for- 
mally recognize  the  recreation  value  of  our 
water  resources  as  a  full  partner  with  do- 
mestic, industrial,  and  agricultural  values  in 
water  quality  management  policies  and  pro- 
grams 

9.  We  recommend  that  appropriate  public 
and  private  agencies  ;nount  and  sustain  an 
expanded  program  of  public  information  to 
the  end  that  enlightened  public  opinion  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  accomplishments, 
costs,  needs,  opportunities,  and  problems 
involved  in  water  quality  management,  not- 
ing that  this  Conference  should  provide  a 
dramatic  opportunity  to  launch  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

10.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  assume  leadership,  in  collab- 
oration with  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, in  collecting,  compiling,  and  publishing 
pertinent  data  on  the  toxicity  of  water  con- 
taminants. This  should  include  criteria, 
standards,  methods  of  testing,  and  safe  allow- 
able concentrations  for  human  consumption; 
also  that  efforts  be  made  to  stimulate  toxico- 
logical  and  epidemiological  studies  to  be 
made  to  determine  long-  and  short-range 
effects. 

11.  In  order  to  facilitate  assessment  oi  the 
total  pollution  problem,  it  is  recommended 
that  particular  attention  be  given  to  accel- 
erating the  collection  of  information  on  in- 
dustrial waste  loading.  The  Public  Health 
■Service  should  coordinate  collection  of  this 
information  on  the  national  level. 

12.  The  Conference  feels  that  financial  in- 
centive should  be  provided  to  encourage 
industry  to  install  needed  waste  treatment 
lacilitles.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
permitting  industry,  for  corporate  income 
tax  purposes,  to  charge  the  cost  of  non- 
productive waste  water  treatment  facilities 
as  an  exp>ense. 

I  Note.— During  the  discussion  period  fol- 
lowing this  report,  there  were  a  number  of 
comments  made  with  reference  to  recom- 
mendation No.  1.  especially  referring  to  the 
policy  of  keeping  waters  as  clean  as  possible 
as  opposed  to  using  the  full  capacity  of  water 
for  waste  assimilation.  The  recommenda- 
tion as  written  received  general  agreement  in 
panels  I,  II,  III,  although  in  panel  IH  two 
changes  were  suggested.  These  changes  are 
indicated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  panel  in 
report.) 


SUBCOMMrTTEE    REPORT 

(Dr.  E.  A.  Ackerman) 

The  members  of  panel  II  regard  their 
assignment  as  one  of  the  more  difficult  at 
this  conference.  An  analysis  of  pollution 
control  as  a  means  of  Increasing  water  sup- 
plies requires  a  great  deal  of  the  informa- 
tion and  expert  knowledge  which  came 
forth  in  panels  other  than  this.  Our 
panels  question  is  complex  because  we  not 
only  must  know  what  the  present  dangers 
are  but  also  what  impacts  various  types 
of  pollution  will  have  in  the  future  upon 
the  Nation's  water  supplies  We  must  know 
what  the  future  needs  for  water  will  be  for 
specific  purposes  and  total  demands  as  they 
extend  into  the  future.  We  must  know  how 
pollution  control  measures  ;(re  to  be 
handled,  and  how  they  will  fit  Into  our 
legal  and  administrative  systems.  This  Job 
of  analysis  is  not  one  which  we  have  taken 
lightly. 

Participating  v.ith  us  in  our  panel  sessions 
and  deliberations  have  been  representatives 
from  all  maj'^r  regions  of  the  country.  We 
have  listened  to  lawyers,  legislators,  engi- 
neers, administrar.irs,  geologists,  biologists, 
and  chemists  Incliidecl  in  these  have  been 
Federal  Governme'it  officials.  State  govern- 
ment officials,  municipal  officials,  and  men 
from  private  industry,  private  foundations, 
and  trade  associations.  Speaking  for  the 
panel  subcommittee.  I  shoald  like  to  state 
us  consensus  in  comments  on  three  broad 
questions:  ( 1 1  Hnw  much  do  we  know  about 
water  pollution'  (2)  What  can  we  see  for 
the  future?  and  (3)  In  areas  where  other 
water  needs  exist,  or  m:>y  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated, what  should  be  done  to  minimize 
waste  disposal  demands  upon  water  re- 
sources'' 

We  already  kiinw  more  about  pollution 
and  pollution  control  than  we  put  to  prac- 
tical use  As  Mr.  Pcwers  observed  in  our 
session,  there  are  many  water  quality  in- 
telligence progra.ms  in  ihl>?  country  These 
include  those  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  newly  established  National  Water 
Quality  Network  under  Public  Health  .Serv- 
ice supervision,  regional  projects  like  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commis- 
sion, and  numerous  otiiers  of  a  local  informa- 
tion gathering  nature  by  private  industry 
and  municipalities.  Through  these  means 
we  have  a  reasonably  broad  picture  of  stream 
contamination  by  microbiotic  organisms  as 
indicated  by  the  coliform  bacteria,  and  much 
specific  knowledge  of  the  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic contaminants  of  Industrial  origin 
usually  found  in  i;rban  areas  or  in  densely 
settled  regions. 

We  have  a  reasonably  good  i)icture  of  the 
control  of  pollution  from  natural  causes. 
Indeed  the  reduction  of  sediment  in  streams, 
and  the  control  of  undesirable  dissolved 
solids  in  streams  may  offer  major  opportuni- 
ties for  water  Improvements. 

Carl  B.  Brown  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  stated,  'Silt  pollution  is  a  major  de- 
terrent to  the  effective  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  most  drainage  basins  in 
the  United  States,"  He  further  estimated 
that  annual  losses  from  silt  pollution  may 
be  on  the  order  of  $350  million  a  year  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Brown  also  pointed 
out  that  substantial  amour. ts  of  our  reser- 
voir capacity  are  lost  every  year  from  silt 
or  sedimentation.  He  further  noted  that 
about  2  trillion  gallons  of  water  must  be 
filtered  annually  to  remove  suspended  silt. 
We  know  the  sources  of  much  oi  this  sedi- 
ment, and  even  the  type  of  erosion  which 
causes  it.  Within  recent  years  even  metro- 
politan areas  have  been  adding  their  incre- 
ment to  the  sediment  load  of  streams,  as  sub- 
urban development  has  soared. 

Yet  there  are  many  things  which  we  do 
not  know.  According  to  Mr.  Klassen,  for 
example,  adequate  analytical  methods  do  not 


exist  to  determine  the  qtiantilatue  pre.seiue 
in  water  of  40U  new  substances  lor  washiiig 
clothes,  cleaning  cars,  killing  weeds,  cuii- 
trolUng  insects,  and  other  uses.  According 
to  Mr.  Klassen  and  Mr.  CuuMiiighum,  we 
need  to  accelerate  research  on  viruses  and 
means  of  their  control  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard to  potable  water  supplies.  Dr.  Cot- 
tam  i>oinled  out  that  we  do  not  even  know 
the  total  consunipuoii  or  production  oi  all 
pesticides.  Mr  Ki<u>sen  observed  that  pres- 
ent laboratory  n.ethod.s  for  deteiinining 
water  quality  conipli.tnce  .ire,  m  most  in- 
stances, giving  us  noililng  nure  tlian  a  his- 
tory of  conditions  that  existed  one  or  more 
days  previously.  Methods  ure  needed  to  de- 
termine what  conditions  are  at  a  given  mo- 
ment so  that  belter  knowledge  of  hazards  to 
water  can  be  ascertained. 

MORE      EFFICIENT      TRE.\TMENT      NEEDED 

Finally,  treatment  processes  presently 
available  for  use  in  tirban  waste  disposal  are 
less  than  90  percent  efficient  For  that  rea- 
son, treated  wa.stes  cannot  be  discharged  to 
receiving  streams  without  deterioration  of 
quality  Economically  feasible  "totally  com- 
plete" treatment  has  ni>t  been  developed 
yet. 

If  there  are  gap«  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
present.  It  can  be  expected  that  the  gaps  are 
even  larger  as  we  Irxik  at  the  future,  the 
contours  of  which  we  need  to  appraise  In 
answering  the  questions  put  to  this  panel 
Surprisingly,  however,  we  do  have  some  im- 
portant Information  in  this  respect.  Recent 
Inventories  nf  the  relation  of  water  resources 
to  future  demands  indicate  that  on  22  major 
watersheds  of  the  Nation  5  will  show  n  de- 
ficiency of  supply  as  compared  to  projected 
needs  In  1980,  This  means  that  for  these 
five  basins  there  will  be  a  demand  for  water 
which  can  be  produced  through  the  tech- 
niques of  r^'use  or  pollution  control  Already 
some  such  water  Is  in  use  in  these  b;i£ins. 
The  greatest  prospective  deficiency  occurs  In 
the  Southwestern  States,  and  it  is  there  that 
quality  control  to  permit  water  reti.'^e  be- 
comes essential  for  future  economic  develop- 
ment. Before  the  end  of  the  century,  three 
more  basins,  the  western  gulf,  the  upper 
Arkansas-Red  Rl'.cr  Basins,  and  the  Western 
Great  Lakes  area,  are  expected  also  to  be- 
come deficient  areas.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  drainage  basins  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  those  on  the  lower  Mls.sourl.  the  lower 
Arkansas- White-Red.  and  the  Columbia  show 
adequate  supplies,  with  proiier  conservatl<u^ 
and  normal  control  mea.=;ures.  even  at  the 
end  of  this  century. 

This  situation  does  not  describe  many 
difficult  subregional  and  local  situations 
The  general  outline  Is  such  that  Mr  B.-inks 
stated,  'We  have  reached  the  point  where 
any  use  of  water  that  does  not  give  op- 
timum economic  and  social  return  is  waste- 
ful. Maximum  use  with  minimum  quality 
deterioration  must  be  our  gonl  If  we  are  to 
so  budget  our  water  expenditures  that  the 
available  .supply  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
our   growing   nc^ds   " 

Probably  for  this  reason  several  endorse- 
ments of  comprehensive  development  were 
made.  Descriptions  were  given  of  the  proc- 
ess of  comprehensive  planning  as  it  is  now 
being  carried  on  for  the  sovitheastern  river 
basins  by  the  US  Study  Commi.ssion,  South- 
east River  Basins.  Such  development  has 
progres.sed  systematically  within  a  few  river 
basins  like  the  Columbia,  the  Colorado,  the 
Central  Valley,  and  the  Missouri  C(jm- 
pleted  planning  studies  for  comprehensive 
development  have  been  made  in  additional 
basins  as  for  the  New  England -New  "Vork 
basins,  and  those  of  the  Arkansas-White 
River  Basins.  In  addition  to  the  southeast- 
ern river  ba.sins,  studies  are  In  progress  for 
Texas   rivers    and   In    the   Delaware    Basin. 

The  progress  of  comprehensive  develop- 
ment is  of  substantial  interest  to  those  in- 
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teresled  In  iX)llutlon  control.  It  is  basic  to 
.luy  Knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  {)oUu- 
tion  control  will  be  needed  as  a  source  of 
water.  Only  through  cuniprehensive  plan- 
ning can  we  obt^iin  an  estunate  of  total 
needs  over  a  reiuionabie  future  i>eriod  Only 
tliniugh  comprehensive  planning  can  we  ob- 
t.iln  an  Inieiligeiu  piciuie  of  alternative 
sources  to  uieei  these  needs.  At  least  two 
.speakers  defined  comprehensive  develop- 
i.ieui  in  terms  of  plans  whicli  aim  at  the 
.  lax.mum  benefits  lor  all  purpows.  One 
.suggested  tlutt  this  be  m  terms  of  the 
inaxunuiti  contribution  to  gro.ss  national 
protiuct 

There  is  more  to  comprehensive  develop- 
ment as  it  has  been  conceived  by  the 
speakers  than  enuineenng  and  technical  or- 
^anizati<..ii.  A  legal  and  administrative 
structure  wiiich  will  permit  the  propre.'s  of 
such  rieveUpmei.t  and  mana^;cment  Is  a  . 
question  rcquinng  .serious  attention.  Even 
though  cuiuijrehensive  plans  may  be  pro- 
ceeding or  have  been  hnished  f i  .r  a  number 
of  important  rr.  er  basins,  the  legal  support 
necessary  U)  carry  out  comprehensive  water 
management  to  the  fullest  needs  study  and 
attention.  Our  legal  structure  may  or  may 
not  be  compatible  with  the  needs  of  com- 
prehensl',  e  development  Thus  the  coi.cep- 
of  »  iter  nu.illty  rights  was  intr(KlU'-ed  by  -M.-- 
Banks  as  .ilmfxst  certain  to  be  a  needed  part 
of  the  iBcal  structure  of  the  future  In 
many  of  our  States  we  now  have  water 
qiiantity  rights,  although  no:  in  all.  but 
water  quality  rigl.ts  need  defining  and  leg- 
islative sanction. 

It  appears  inevitable  that  a.s  w;.t<r  quality 
deteriorate"^  and  interferes  with  e.<'tabll£hed 
uses  of  water  litigation  rei^ardmg  water 
quality  will  lncrea.se  m  frequency  pnd  mac- 
nitude  Water  quality  right-,  thercrore  will 
achieve  greater  recognition  and  more  precise 
definition 

In  connection  with  these  rights  the  ques- 
tion of  water  qi.i:i!ity  standards  arfise 
Some  .speaker*  stated  quite  emphatically 
that  no  standards  of  water  use  could  be 
applied  to  the  entlr.-  rountrv  indeed  that 
each  community,  or  each  river  reach,  pre- 
sents an  individual  problem  in  water  quality 
standards  Othe.-s  felt  that  this  may  be  a 
somewhat  narrow  interpretation  of  w.itrr 
quality  criteria  There  are  certain  st.ind- 
ards  uhlch  can  be  nat.onwide  Indeed,  iini- 
■.ersal  Thus.  o'..r  knowledge  of  path'  geiis 
ran  tell  u.<i  what  will  make  peoi)le  111  .iny- 
where.  and  i>ermisslble  levels  of  radioactivity 
win  be  the  same  anywhere  However,  there 
are  a  number  of  criteria  which  can  be  only 
locally  or  regionally 

Out  of  these  and  many  ether  interesting 
and  significant  statements  which  were  made 
m  the  couise  oi  Panel  II  sessions,  the  sub- 
comniittee  h.is  developed  a  few  recommen- 
dations which  it  offers  to  the  Conference 

The  Panel  recommends  the  following 
measures  to  facilitate  the  control  of  pollu- 
tion In  the  Nation's  streams  and  under- 
ground   waters: 

1.  Comprehensive  development: 
Planning  for  the  cumprehen^ive  develop- 
ment of  each  major  basin  or  water  resource 
area  should  be  established  as  a  fixed  nation- 
al policy  By  comprehensive  development 
we  mean  the  application  of  integrated  mul- 
tiple-purpose design,  planning,  and  manage- 
ment which  include  the  Jjlnt  consideration 
of  ground  and  surface  waters,  systematic 
conservation  by  water  users,  and  the  treat- 
ment and  management  of  waters  having 
substandard  quality.  Consideration  of 
every  appropriate  technique  would  be  a  rou- 
tine part  of  planning  for  such  development. 
Such  planning,  iixsofar  as  feasible,  should 
Include  consideration  of  all  Important  In- 
duatrial  plant  sites.  An  early  and  Important 
objective  should  be  a  systematic  program  of 
flow     regulation.      State     Initiative    toward 


compiehensive  planning  should  be  entour- 
.iged,  and  j>aj-iicipiition  by  all  major  inter- 
est* should  be  encouraged.  The  objective 
should  be  one  ot  eventually  producing  max- 
imum total  benefits  from  all  economic  and 
Social    uses 

2  Reservoir  site  acquisition 

Provision  should  be  made,  legally  and 
financially,  for  the  Identification  and  acqui- 
sition at  an  early  date  of  reservoir  sites 
needed  In  the  execution  of  comprehensive 
plan  ■  Tlie  mounting  population,  the  spread 
of  settlement,  ur.d  gei.tral  intensification  of 
valley  land  use  other-Alse  may  make  many 
i^ood  sites  tctally  unavailable  or  prohibi- 
tively   costly. 

3  Water  quality  criteria 

Provision  should  be  made  within  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  for  developing  the  water 
quality  criteria  which  are  suited  to  applica- 
, tlon  on  a  national  basis.  However,  many 
Water  quality  criteria  are  not  uiuforinly  ap- 
plicable becauie  of  the  effects  of  area  usage 
differences,  stream  characteristics,  and  other 
factors  State  and  local  deternilnatlons  of 
some  criteria  also  will  have  to  be  msde  It  is 
recognized  that  periodic  revision  of  these 
criteria  not  only  will  be  in  order,  but  should 
be  sought,  as  new   data   are  made   available. 

4  Water  quality  monitoring: 
E.ilurgeraent     and     extension     should     be 

made  of  the  water  quality  monitoring  pro- 
grams now  In  effect,  so  as  to  reveal  more 
adequately  conditions,  existing  and  future, 
in  rivers  and  streams  We  believe  that  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  the  pres- 
er\atlon  of  water  supply  rources  for  accepted 
beneficial  uses  require  such  extension  and 
enlargement 

5.  A  national  credo- 

We  recommend  the  ad'^ptlor.  of  a  national 
credo,  to  be  given  as  wide  and  consistent 
publicity  as  is  feasible  The  content  of  the 
credo  would  be: 

(a )  Users  of  water  do  not  have  an  Inherent 
right  to  pollute;  (b)  users  of  public  waters 
have  ft  responsibility  for  returning  them,  as 
nearly  clean  as  i.=  technically  possible,  and 
(c»  prevention  is  jtisl  a<:  imp.>rtant  as  con- 
trol of  pollution 
6    Basle  research 

It  should  be  regarded  as  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  Industry  to  undertake  basic 
research  which  will  determine  the  biotlc 
and  other  effects  infiuenclng  the  public 
welfaie  of  tiiC  products  they  distribute. 
This  should  apply  to  detergents,  insecti- 
cides, pesticides,  herbicides,  fertilizers,  and 
other  niicrochemicals  and  microblologicals. 
and  t<j  the  effects  of  metallic  wastes  such  as 
compounds  of  chromium  and  cyanide. 
Where  the  effects  of  these  or  other  health 
hazards  or  poten«».-.l  public  nuisanc(?6  are 
not  adequately  treated  within  industry,  the 
Feder.il  Government  or  the  States  must 
provide  for  and  budget  such  research.  Ad- 
ditional research  of  peculiar  publ;c  re- 
sponsibility Includes  the  effect  and  inter- 
pretation of  reducing  anaerobes,  nitrifying 
bacteria,  viruses,  protozoa,  and  other  biota, 
and  radiation  hazards. 

7.  Sediment  and  salinity  control: 
The  value  of  soil  conservation,  sediment 
control,  and  salinity  control  as  pollution 
abatement  measures  should  be  recognized 
through  planning  and  budget  In  our  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  resource  develop- 
ment programs  They  should  be  considered 
as  tools  to  be  applied  in  water  development 
and  management.  Pollution  abatement  is 
a  problem  with  roots  in  rural  land  use  and 
agronomy,  as  well  as  in  urban  congestion 
and  industrial  growth, 

(Note. — Dtu-lng  the  discussion  following 
the  presentation  of  this  report,  questions 
were  raised  concerning  the  Implications  of 
some  of  these  recommendations.  Although 
no  changes  were  made  In  the  report  by  tlie 
chairman,   he   explained   the  intent   of   the 


recommendations  in  some  detail.  This  ex- 
planation will  be  included  In  the  proceed- 
ings (^f  the  conference.) 


Sl-bcommittee  Repobt 
(By   Dr    .Abel   Wo.mani 

Panel  III  has  as  its  principal  objective  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  various  prob- 
lems Involved  with  'keeping  water  clean  " 
Tl:iis  broad  subject  included  the  resix)nsi- 
bihties  of  Government,  industry  and  the 
public  in  controlling  the  rising  v-lume  of 
pollution  in  the  Nation's  rivers  and  streams. 

In  opening  the  session  on  the  not-so-ln- 
nocent  theme  of  "keeping  water  clean.  '  the 
panel  chairman  posed  several  questions  as 
a  framework  upon  which  the  discussion 
might  evolve.  These  questions  wen?  not  In- 
tended to  cover  all  of  the  problems,  but  they 
'.'ere  designed  U->  point  up  some  of  the  is.'ues 
which  are  associated  with  the  subject  of 
keeping  water  clean.  They  are  list*d  as 
follows : 

1.  How  clean  should  the  Nation  maintain 
its  rivers  and  streams,  fur  what  purpose; 
and  at  what  price'' 

2.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  private 
iiidustry.  as  well  as  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Governments  in  keeping  water  clean? 

3.  Hov*-  can  public  sentiment  be  created 
and  maintained  as  part  of  the  continuing 
fight  against  water  pollution? 

4  Who  is  to  pay  for  the  stepped -up  pro- 
gram against  w^ter  pollution^ 

5.  What  are  the  Inadequacies  o:  various 
water  pollution  control  laws,  and  what 
should    be   done    to    strengthen    these    laws'!" 

The  sulKommittee.  following  tlie  formal 
panel  ses.'^ion,  pursvied  these  questions  at 
considerable  length  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
set  of  recommendations  which  wouid  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  varying  points  of  view  rep- 
resented at  the  session. 

Panel  III  developed  a  set  of  six  broad 
recommendations  which  spelled  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Government,  industry,  and 
th.e  public  in  keeping  the  Nation's  rivers 
and  streams  clean      These  are  as  f  jIIowe: 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  conference  ex- 
press Its  conviction  that  the  goal  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  Is  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
c.^p.\city  of  the  water  resource  to  serve  the 
widest  possible  range  of  human  needs,  and 
that  this  goal  can  be  approached  only  by 
accepting  the  positive  policy  of  keeping 
wr  ters  as  clean  as  possible  as  opposed  to 
'he  negative  policy  of  attempting  to  use  the 
full  capacity  of  water  for  waste  assimilation. 
2  Administration  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol programs  on  State  and  interstate  streams 
should  continue  to  be  the  respcnfibility  of 
the  State  agencies  which  therefore  must  be 
supported  by  adequate  budgets  and  staffed 
by  competent  directors,  engineers,  scientists, 
and  related  professional  personnel.  It  Is 
essential  that  State  legislatures  appraise 
more  realistically  their  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  in  carrying  out  the  principle 
herein  stated  and  are  urged  to  take  appro- 
priate action  where  necessary 

3.  The  Federal  Government  has  clear  re- 
sponsibilities in  its  working  re'.ationshlp 
with  State  and  local  governments  with  re- 
spect to:  research,  leadership  in  personnel 
training,  regulatory  procedtires.  water  re- 
sources inventories  and  Investigr^ lions,  and 
standards  of  water  quality. 

No  agreement  was  reached  among  the  con- 
ferees as  to  the  extension  of  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  area  of  water 
pollution  control. 

4  The  Federal  grants-in-aid  program  has 
provided  a  valuable  stimulus  to  the  control 
of  stream  pollution.  Other  methods  of 
financing  constrtiction  of  sewage  and  waste 
treatment  works  deserve  thorough  study 
and  Investigation  to  determine  the  most 
appropriate  means  available  or  which  might 
be  made  available  for  sound  and  eqmtable 
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allocation  of  costs.  Several  other  means  of 
financing  were  suggested  In  one  or  two  pa- 
pers presented  at  the  conference.  The  view 
of  the  Panel  subcommittee  was  that  these 
should  be  listed  and  appraised  without  any 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  subcom- 
mittee as  to  which,  if  any,  should  be  rec- 
ommended. It  did  suggest  that  these  and 
others  unnamed  should  be  explored  at  some 
subsequent  time: 

(a)    Incentive    grants    from    Federal    and 
State  appropriations; 
lb)    Guaranteed  bonds; 
( c  I   Revenue  bonds; 

(d>  Marketing  long-term  revenue  bonds 
under  a  Federal  system  of  guarantees  such 
as  FHA-guaranteed  mortgages  or  loans  for 
defense  production  purposes; 

le)  The  creation  of  a  Water  RFC  or  such 
Federal  finance  agency  to  discount,  purchase, 
or  collateralize  such  bonds  for  loan  pur- 
poses; and 

( f  I  The  earmarking  of  specific  taxes,  no- 
tably from  Federal  licensing  of  pleasure  boats 
and  sale  of  fuel  to  all  watertaorne  craft,  for 
water-pollution  control  purposes. 

5.  The  Panel  agreed  that  State  statutes  and 
organizational  structures  for  water-pollution 
control  should  be  reviewed  and  strengthened 
or  revised  where  necessary.  The  following 
revisions  were  proposed  in  the  suggested  1950 
State  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  a  guide 
for  State  legislation  In  this  field.  The  pro- 
posals were:  (a)  Vast  comprehensive  author- 
ity in  the  State  water-pollution  control  agen- 
cy, which  would  be  given  independent  status 
in  Its  organizational  placement  in  State  gov- 
ernment; (b)  insure  construction  of  munici- 
pal treatment  facilities  ordered  by  the  State 
agency  by  authorizing  courts  to  direct  all 
necessary  steps,  including  bond  issues,  tax 
levies,  and  revenue  charges,  if  required;  lo 
authorize  the  establishment  of  sanitary  dis- 
tricts to  deal  with  local  pollution-control 
problems  beyond  municipal  limits. 

The  Panel  did  not  arrive  at  an  agreement 
on   these  proposals. 

6  There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
public  needs  more  information  on  pollution 
and  its  abatement.  Government  agencies 
and  other  informed  individuals  should  make 
every  effort  to  present  the  facts  in  under- 
standable form  for  use  by  individuals,  organ- 
izations, and  the  general  media  of  communi- 
cation. Such  material  should  include  fac- 
tual information  and  suggested  methods  of 
attack  as  have  been  discussed  by  the  Con- 
ference. , 

In  making  his  report,  the  Chairman  of 
Panel  III  indicated  that  some  members  of 
his  Panel  subcommittee  suggested  the  rec- 
ommendation No.  1  originally  proposed  by 
Panel  III  should  be  deleted,  and  that  recom- 
mendation No.  1  made  by  Panel  I  on  this 
same  subject  be  substituted  in  its  place. 
The  recommendation  suggested  for  deletion 
read  as  follows:  "The  national  goal  with  re- 
spect to  stream  protection  should  be  the 
safeguarding  of  water  quality.  Every  stream 
.should  be  made  to  provide  for  the  fullest 
range  of  uses  for  the  type  of  society  served 
and  consistent  with  the  variabilities  within 
and  among  different  basins," 

Ic  was  suggested  that  Panel  Is  recom- 
mendation should  be  amended  to  include 
the  concept  of  economic  feasibility.  The  sub- 
committee reported  that  although  there  was 
no  objection  to  including  this  concept  in 
the  recomm.endation.  the  limited  time  avail- 
able did  not  permit  agreement  on  the  exact 
pliraseology  and  recommended  returning  to 
the  original  proposal  to  delete  Panel  Ill's 
version  of  recommendation  No.  1  and  to  sub- 
stitute that  of  Panel  I. 

The  National  Technical  Task  Committee 
Oil  Industrial  Wastes  further  suggested  that 
recommendation  No.  1  should  be  modified 
to  express  the  conviction  of  the  Conference 
that  the  control  of  pollution  is  intended: 
(ai  To  protect  and  enhance  the  capacitv 
of  the  water  resources  to  serve  the  widest 
fKjssible  range  of   human   needs,  and 


(b)  Tliat  this  goal  can  be  approached  only 
by  accepting  the  policy  of  keeping  water 
clean,  consistent  with  the  variabilities  with- 
in and  among  different  river  basins. 

fl  Subcommittee   Report 

(  Dr.  Gordon  M.  Fair ) 
The  awareness  of  American  public  authori- 
ties to  water  pollution  reaches  back  no  more 
than  the  Biblical  span  of  man's  life.  Then, 
toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  as  to- 
day also,  it  was  the  growing  urbanization  and 
industrialization  of  the  Nation  that  forced 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  need  "for 
protecting  the  purity  ot  inland  waters  " 
Then,  as  today  again,  it  was  recognized  that 
the  problems  of  water  pollution  were  so  com- 
plex, so  varied,  and  so  many  that  existing 
knowledge  was  not  enough  for  their  solution, 
that  existing  knowledge  would  h;ue  to  be  ex- 
panded in  pace  with  the  quickening  water 
requirements  of  the  country  and  that  only 
by  the  synthesis  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
"requiring  for  its  achievement  the  organic 
cooperation  of  specialists  under  inspiring 
leadership.'  would  satisfactory  progress  be 
attained.  Then,  as  today,  therefore,  it  was 
realized  that  investigators  A-ere  wanted  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  research,  that  money 
and  facilities  were  essential  to  the  success 
of  a  research  program  and  that  men  were 
wanted,  too,  for  leadership  in  reducing  the 
discoveries  of  the  laboratory  to  practice 

First,  the  State  and,  later,  the  Federal 
Government  were  asked  to  conduct  funda- 
mental and  applied  research  in  laboratory 
and  field  on  the  relation  of  v.-ater  pollution 
to  the  development  of  water  resources  for 
municipal  and  industrial  uses,  and  on  the 
sanitation  of  water  supplies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  enteric  disease 

The  achievements  of  the  generation  that 
accepted  that  challenge  were  magnificent: 
so  great  were  tliey,  indeed,  that  by  the  end 
of  the  first  third  of  the  20th  century,  the 
machinery  of  public  w;'.ter  control  could  set- 
tle down  into  the  grooves  of,  more  or  less. 
complacent  routine.  Then  came  'the  great 
leap  forward  "  in  population,  and  in  science 
and  industry.  Faster  than  seemed  believ- 
able, the  industrial  revolution  of  our  age  In- 
tensified the  competition  for  water  and.  at 
the  same  time,  its  degradation  by  ever- 
growing and  ever-varying  pollutants,  rang- 
ing from  thermal  factors  through  inorganic 
suostances  to  organics  of  such  construction 
that  they  cannot  be  metabolized  by  the 
scavenging  hosts  of  micro-organisms. 

Parenthetically.  It  is  these  biological  work- 
men to  which  we  look  for  returning  our 
liikes.  streams,  and  tidal  estuaries  to  natural 
cleanliness  by  themselves,  or  for  removing 
even  the  most  fractious  substances  com- 
mitted to  water  by  household  or  factory.  In 
treatment  works  constructed  so  as  to  provide 
the  m<i5t  favorable  environment  for  the  oper- 
ations  of   these   beneficent    micro-organisms. 

MORE     Sr'ECI.\LISTS     NEEDED 

OiKP   ,'gain.   therefore,  we   are  confronted 

by  crcat  changer;  chatiges  that  demand  of  us 
the  concurrent  creation  in  adequate  num- 
bers of  specialists  and  leaders  and  stimula- 
tion of  research,  that  through  analysis. 
synDicsis.  and  reduction  to  practice  will  de- 
velop the  technological  support  of  pollution 
control  that  is  promising  of  success  today. 
To  provide  the  sophistication  necessary  for 
a  s'.n^cpssful  discussion  of  resources,  research, 
and  trairung  for  water  pollution  control  in 
our  rimes,  the  roster  of  specl:ilists  that  was 
attached  to  Panel  IV  included  not  only  engi- 
neers, but  biologists  and  chemists,  physiolo- 
gists and  toxicologists  and  economists  and 
political  scienti.=  ts  and.  according  to  Dr.  Gil- 
bert Wlilte,  we  may  have  missed  the  boat 
by  not  including  geographers  and  anthro- 
p.ilocists — not  only  figures  from  universities 
and  Government  agencies,  but  al.'^o  leaders 
in  industrv  and  men  of  affairs. 


It  follows  that  a  very  wide  spectrum  of 
Ulent  considered  the  problems  that  we  face 
m  research  and  training  for  water  pollution 
control  and  brings  its  report  to  this  meeting 

The  outlook  for  research  Is  most  promising 
because  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  sci- 
ence as  well  as  a  scientific  revolution  To 
draw  a  distinction  between  these  two  con- 
cepts that,  otherwise,  would  seem  to  be 
identities,  it  should  be  explained  that'  the 
scientific  revolution  has  brought  us  new  prod- 
ucts and  cnpabilltles  that  are  changing  our 
mode  of  life  and  our  environment,  whereas 
the  revolution  in  science  is  tinlfylng  the  sci- 
entific disciplines  and  making  It  p(j6slble  for 
scentlsts  to  understand  one  another's  prob- 
lems and  to  cooperate  In  their  .solution  In 
radically  new  ways 

A  striking  example  of  the  scientific  revolu- 
tion, as  Prol  A  E  Kennelly.  whose  name  Is 
attached  to  the  Kennelly-Heavlslde  layer, 
now  generally  called  the  ionosphere,  used  to 
suggest.  Is  the  fact  that  we  can  send  a  mes- 
sage around  the  globe  In  the  time  it  took 
for  the  cry  "land  ahead"  of  the  lo<;)kout  on 
Columbus'  ship  the  Pnita  to  reach  the  helms- 
man .s  ear 

REVOLUTIo.N     IN    SCIENCE 

To  exemplify  the  re\olution  m  science. 
we  need  merely  to  attempt  to  define  the 
boundiu'les  between  the  formerly  well  es- 
tablished compartments  of  science,  labeled 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology  Today  we 
find  It  largely  Impossible  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion such  as,  'Where  does  physics  stop  and 
chemical  physics  begin''"  Or.  to  continue, 
where  shall  we  dr.iw  the  line  between  chemi- 
cal physics  and  physical  chemistry;  be- 
tween physical  chemistry  aiui  chemistry,  be- 
tween chemistry  and  biological  chemistry, 
between  biological  chemistry  and  chemical 
biology;  between  chemical  biology  and 
biology;  between  biology  and  physical  biol- 
ogy; between  physical  biology  and  biological 
physics;  and,  to  come  full  circle  between 
biological  physics  and  physics'' 

The  destruction  oi  the  barriers  between 
the  sciences,  not  by  InterdidClplmary  or 
cross-disciplinary  cooperation,  but  by  the 
fusion  of  the  disciplines  themselves.  Is  illus- 
trated by  the  report  that  a  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner In  physics  plans  to  direct  his  future  work 
Into  biology  Such  indeed  is  the  nature  ol 
the  revolutioi\  that  is  taking  place  In  science 
Itself.  In  a  sense,  thereiore  we  have  become, 
as  a  group,  like  medieval  man  who  as  a  nat- 
ural philosopher  aimed  at  the  mastery  of  all 
human  knowledge 

MATHEM.^T1CAL    CONCEPTS 

Because  of  this  great  change  In  sclciue, 
we  can  look  forward  with  assurance  to  the 
.solution  of  almost  any  problem  Amon:^ 
our  least  realized  capabilities,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  the  utilization  of  developing 
mathematical  concepts.  Whereas  the  time- 
lag  between  the  discovery  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  their  utilization  has  been  nar- 
rowed progressively,  the  backlog  of  mathe- 
matical Ideas  has  continued  to  mount  The 
promise  of  progress,  therefore  remains 
great. 

But  let  me  turn  to  the  specific  report  of 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  Panel 
IV. 

The  Panel,  as  you  will  see  from  the  re- 
jxirt  itself,  brings  In  certain  recommenda- 
tions and  sujiports  these  by  certain  factual 
material.  Since  I  do  not  have  the  time  to 
read  the  entire  report.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  reading  the  recommendations  of  the  Panel 
and  Indicating,  Insofar  as  time  allows,  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  supporting  state- 
ments. 

Our  first  reconinu'iuiation  is  related  to 
the  flow  of  engineers  and  scientists. 

1.  The  flow  of  engineers  and  scientists 
who  are  competent  to  advance  and  admin- 
ister the  scientific,  technological,  and  eco- 
nomic conservation  of  our  water  resources, 
including,  in  particular,  the  control  iif  v.-ater 
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pollution.  mu5=t  be  increased  promptly  by 
recruitment  and  training  of  basically  quali- 
fied personnel  at  two  levels:  (ai  the  proles- 
slonal  or  predoctorate  level;  and  (bi  the 
postdoctorate  level. 

Now.  the  reasons  for  this  are  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  engineers.  We  do  not  have 
enough  men  In  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  sciences  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  we  face.  We  must  reach  over  into  al- 
ready establi.shed  scientific  disciplines  and 
entice  individuals  to  come  over  into  our 
field;  very  much  as  Dr,  Glazer  Is  being  en- 
ticed by  ills  own  interests  Into  the  field  of 
biology  we  need  to  bring  people  from  chem-« 
istry  and  biology  and  the  social  sciences  and 
mathematics  Into  our  particular  area. 

There  are  alxnit  5  500  practicing  sanitary 
engineers  of  whom  about  two-thirds  1 3.700 1 
are  engaged  in  the  development  and  control 
of  water  resources  It  is  estimated  that 
about  280  newly  trained  men  are  needed 
yearly  to  maintain  present  strength.  Tills 
estimate  Is  based  on  an  assumed  5-percent 
loss  per  annum  by  retirement,  death,  or 
defection.  Ab<iut  100  additional  men  are 
needed  annunlly  to  keep  pace  with  the  re- 
quirements of  population  growth.  .«nd  350 
are  wanted  as  .soon  as  possible  t<)  insure  the 
accomplishment  of  urgently  required  tech- 
nological advances.  This  Implies  doubling 
the  professional  population  in  12  years  and 
doing  this  In  the  face  of  growing  competi- 
tion  for  prospective   scientific    talent. 

Work  In  this  field  demands,  for  the  most 
part,  training  to  the  masters  and  doctorate 
levels.  The  current  annual  output  of  sani- 
tary engineers  is  about  300.  of  whom  only 
about  130  have  earned  a  master's  degree  and 
fewer  than  10  a  doctorate  About  25  per- 
cent of  these  advanced  stvidents  are  trainees 
frc^m  foreign  countries,  leaving  about  100 
with  significant  education  in  depth  for  em- 
ployment In  the  sanitary  engineering  fields 
In  the  United  States  Obviously,  this  is  too 
few  even  for  current  operations. 

The  universities  of  the  Nation  award  60  000 
master's  degrees  per  year  Of  tiiesc.  5,400 
are  In  engineering  and  17.000  in  the  physical 
and  biological  scieiices.  Sanitary  engineer- 
ing is  losing  out  badly  in  competition  lor 
professional  talent,  therefore.  At  the  doc- 
torate level  the  situ.itlon  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing. Of  the  300-odd  doctorates  awarded 
annually  In  ^ience  and  engineering,  less 
than  10  percent  have  been  in  sanitary  engi- 
neering. 

Data  are  lacking  on  the  existing  numbers 
of  qualified  chemists,  biologists,  economists, 
fnd  political  scientists  in  the  area  of  water 
resource  development  and  conservation. 
However,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
estimates  point  to  deficiencies  that  are  at 
least  proportional  to.  If  not  greater  than, 
those  in  the  engineering  group 

The  manpower  need.^  for  resean. h  are  par- 
ticularly acute.  If  research  Is  expanded  to 
an  estimated  requirement  of  $20  million  by 
1970  and  If  $20,000  will  sustain  1  investi- 
gator for  1  year,  about  1,000  investigators 
win  have  to  work  In  this  field.  If  40  percent 
of  these  are  to  be  engineers  and  60  percent 
basic  scientists,  educational  institutions  will 
have  to  produce  400  sanitary  engineer-  and 
600  basic  scientists  with  academic  training 
that  qualifies  them  for  research.  The  cur- 
rent output  of  only  6  t<,i  10  doctorates  in  all 
branches  of  sanitary  engineering  is  far  short 
of  meeting  the  need,  and  the  competition 
for  basic  scientists  Is  so  great  that  a  de- 
termined effort  mu.st  be  made  to  recruit 
needed  numbers  of  research  leaders  in  the 
respective  fields  related  to  water  quality  con- 
trol. 

2.  The  capability  of  graduate  tchools  or 
university  departments  of  engineering  and 
public  health  to  produce  a  sufficient  number 
of  engineers  and  .scientists  who  are  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  mounting  problems 
of  water  resource  control  must  be  enlarged 
by  support  of  staff,  student  body,  and  teach- 


ing and  research  facUitie.'^.  a'^  well  a.s  by 
grants-in-aid  of  research.  Interdisciplinary 
re:^earch  should  be  encouraged  ii.  jiarticular. 
B<!cause  the  use  of  i>ersonnel  and  the  appli- 
cation of  research  lie  in  the  public  domain, 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  expected  to 
assume  a  substantial  portion  of  t!ie  riq  ired 
financial  burden. 

A  solid  look  at  our  graduate  schools  shows 
that  they  are  not  too  well  prei')ared  for  Fuch 
a  lo:id.  The  capacity  of  45  .schools  sufeyed 
at  different  times  including  a  series  of 
direct  interviews  at  23  institutions  sliows 
the  following:  68  schools  report  the 
availability  of  graduate  training  in  sani- 
tary engineering  Of  these.  36  offer  training 
bevond  the  MS.  degree.  Only  15  have 
averaged  3  or  more  MS  and  Ph.  D  degrees 
per  year  since  1954.  An  additional  17  have 
averaced  at  least  1  but  less  than  3  per  year. 
Eighteen  of  the  schools  have  not  grante<l  any 
such  degrees  during  this  entire  period.  This 
Is  neither  a  balanced  nor  an  efficient  organ- 
ization in  a  nationally  vital  area. 

The  following  deficiencies  in  capacity  for 
research  and  training  are  estimated  to  exist: 
(a  I  A  38-percent  increase  in  teaching 
staff.  a!id  operation  at  optimum  level  of  en- 
roHmeiu.  will  provide  less  than  half  the  ex- 
pected annual  requirements  f^.r  personnel 
trained  at  the  graduate  level. 

(b»  Tlie  expectations  of  an  iiiereased  re- 
quirement of  nearly  twice  the  present  re- 
search activity  is  dependent  upon  acquiring 
both  the  added  personnel  lur  teaching  and 
the  full-time  research  staff,  or  a  totaf  staff 
of  144 

(CI  To  pro\  ide  the  d^'s'rpd  capacity  frjr 
training  and  research  will  nce-essitate  the 
r.ddition  of  iicarly  500  qualified  jjcrsons  for 
teaching  and  research. 

Corresponding  increases  in  research  fvirid.s 
and  facilities  are  required  to  sustain  needed 
investigators  and  to  provide  them  with  tech- 
nical support  and  equipment  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Public  Health  Service  funds 
devi)ted  to  medical  research  is  going  into  re- 
search for  water  supply  and  water  ixjllution 
control — currently  less  than  1  p>ercent  A 
committee  of  Congress  has  estimated  that 
the  national  support  of  needed  research 
could  and  should  increase  to  about  $3  billion 
by  1970.  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  expect  to  contribute  about  two-thirds 
of  this  amount  If  we  apply  the  same 
growth  factor  to  research  in  water  supply 
and  water  pollution  control,  we  arrive  at  a 
national  research  budget  of  about  $15  mil- 
lion, a  major  part  of  which  would  have  to  be 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

3  The  (iow  of  research  findings  on  the 
water  environment  must  be  Incre.-^sed  and 
intensified  In  depth  as  well  as  breadth 

Fund.'^mental  research  is  needed  in  many 
aspects  of  water  pollution  control  includ- 
ing determination  of  the  limit*  to  which  re- 
ceiving bodies  of  water  and  biological  as  well 
as  other  treatment  units  can  be  safely  loaded 
for  the  disposal  of  increasingly  complex 
was'e  materials;  Identification  of  the  role 
of  water  as  a  carrier  of  viral  diseases,  such  as 
Infectious  hepatitis;  and  studies  of  long- 
range  chronic  effect,?  of  trace  contaminants 
In  water. 

We  need  to  increase  our  research  effort  on 
the  behavior  and  fate  of  newly  introduced 
organic  contaminants;  and  newly  recognized 
viruse--  We  need  to  develop  more  effective 
means  of  removing  pollutants  from  water  In 
municipal  and  industrial  water  treatnient 
plants:  mor^  effective  process  controls  of  in- 
dustrial waste  discharges;  better  recovery  or 
utilisation  of  Industrial  process  wastes,  and 
more  sophist Icn ted  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment  processes 

Water  supply  and  pollution  trends  show 
that  one  ol  the  most  pressing  problems  in 
water  quality  management  is  the  develop- 
ment of  new  treatnient  processes  that  will 
remove  more  of  the  contamination  from 
municipal  waste  waters  than  present  meth- 


ods are  able  to  do.  Currently,  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  must  be  made  available  to 
dilute  and  tran?ix)rt  the  residual  wastes 
after  treatment.  When  this  water  is  not 
available,  serious  pollution  hazards  may  re- 
sult. 

To  discover  and  develop  the  required  tech- 
nologies wir.  demand  a  major  coordinated  re- 
search program  utilizing  the  best  rninds  in 
the  country  and  attracting  physicists,  physi- 
cal, organic  and  biochemists,  toxicologists. 
hydrologists,  economists,  geograpliers.  and 
anthropologist"  wlio  lia-,  e  not  up  to  now  been 
seriously  engaged  iii  water  ixillution  re- 
search 

4.  The  flow  of  treatment-plant  ./perating 
personnel  as  well  as  engineers  and  scientists 
working  the  wider  field  of  water  supply  and 
water  pollution  control  must  be  :ncrearrd 
and  their  training  broadened. 

Two  typ>e5  of  training  are  generaUy  avail- 
able. First,  in-plant  training  of  e.perating 
personnel  for  water  and  waste-"* at er  treat- 
ment works.  Tills  should  be  a  requirement 
of  all  municipal  sewage  treatment  works, 
particularly  of  those  benefiting  from  Fed- 
eral aid.  Second,  academic  training  of  such 
personnel.  This  Is  available  largely  through 
short-course  programs  and  conferir-nces  in 
universities  and  colleges.  This  training  la 
most  desirable.  However,  the  means  and  re- 
sources are  quite  limited  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  technicians  that  will  be  re- 
quired within  the  next  15  years  fe^r  pollu- 
tion control  purposes. 

5.  Tlie  field  of  water  supply  and  pollution 
control  hat  become  so  complex  that  we  must 
think  more  generally  than  in  the  p.-ist.  of  a 
multidiscipUnary  approach  to  the  solution 
of  developing  problems  This  implies  the 
introduction  rj)f  representatives  of  many  dis- 
ciplines including  econoniLsts  and  political 
scientists,  as  well  as  applied  mathematicians 
and  physicists  to  this  field  and  the  creation 
of  requisite  institutes  or  centers  for  environ- 
mental health  research  at  which  needed  per- 
sonnel can  be  brought  together. 

Rapid  changes  and  increasing  complexity 
characterize  our  social  and  industrial  growth 
Research  for  the  solution  of  todays  prob- 
lems calls  for  the  group  attention  of  scien- 
tists from  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  sanitary  engineering,  applied  math- 
ematics and  physics,  and  economics  and  po- 
litical science.  The  making  c^f  headway  is 
hampered  by  lack  of  ccmmunication  with 
representatives  of  these  areas.  Unless  a 
challenging  program  can  be  developed  to 
encourage  Increased  multidiscipUnary  attei:- 
tion  to  research  in  this  area,  we  must  be 
apprehensive  of  our  ability  to  cope  with 
environmental  health  problems  that  the 
technological  ad\ancements  of  the  next  sev- 
eral decades  promise  to  bring. 

Sample  {problems  are:  operations  research 
or  systems  analysis  of  water  resc\irces  de- 
velopments including  water  quality  control: 
integration  of  water  purification  ai'.d  wa£te- 
treatment  processes  for  maximum  efficiency 
and  economy:  instrvimentation  for  in  situ, 
wide-scale,  and  longitudinal  identification 
of  pollution  hazards  and  their  control  or 
prevention:  automation  of  sampling  and 
analysis  of  data:  automatic  computer  con- 
trol of  treatment  operations  and  warning 
systems  for  special  hazards:  and  advanced 
methods  of  separation  or  destruction  of 
solids  in  water.  There  are  many  others  of 
like  complexity  and  challenge  that  can  be 
envisaged  as  lying  before  both  in  the  im- 
mediate and  more  distant  future 

6.  The  total  national  support  for  research 
in  water  supply  and  water  pollution  control 
should  be  increased  substantially. 

In  research,  funds  and  facilities  .-^re  needed 
to  sustain  investigators  and  to  provide  them 
with  technical  support  and  equipment. 
Onlv  a  small  fraction  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  funds  devoted  to  medical  research  is 
being  applied  to  research  in  water  sui)ply 
and  water  pollution  control — currently  less 
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than  1  percei.t  A  cumniittee  of  Congress 
has  estimated  thai  the  national  support  oi 
needed  research  ui  all  tieids  of  science  and 
eiigineering  could  and  sh 'uld  increase  to 
ritx'Ut  $3  billion  by  1970.  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Governn-icr-.t  shuuld  expect  to  contrib- 
lUe  a'oout  two-thirds  of  this  amount.  If  we 
apply  the  same  grow:h  factor  lo  water  sup- 
ply u:»d  pollution  control,  we  arrive  at  a  na- 
tional research  budget  of  alxnit  $15  million, 
a  m..Jor  part  of  which  will  ha\e  :,o  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government. 

(Note — During  the  discusaion  that  fol- 
lowed this  report,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
.statement  be  included  favoring  he  estab- 
lishment of  four  Public  Health  Service  re- 
gional labor.-^torico  for  strciim  monitoring 
and  applied  research  work.  As  an  alteri'i..- 
tive  it  was  suggested  tliut  laboratories  bo 
established  at  c.u-efully  selected  universities. 
The  chairman  c  jncurred  in  this  suggestion  i 

FetjEral  Roi.e  ::*  Po;.i.tTi-  n  Control 

(By  Hon.  Arthur  ?    Flemming.  Secrctai-y  of 
Health,  Edticntion,  and  Welfare) 

I  am  happy  to  iiave  tiie  opportunity  of 
participitiiif;  m  the  lirst  National  Conference 
of  Water  Pollution. 

I  am  deliyhted  that  through  this  confer- 
ence those  wlto  are  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  fundamental  and  practical 
knowledge  la  this  area  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  action  programs 
ha.ve  had  the  f 'ppurr\ir.ity  of  getting  together 
under  the  atiipices  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  the  siiort  but  intensive  edu- 
cation that  I  have  had  in  this  area  over  a 
period  of  the  last  Q'j  yeais,  I  am  convinced 
that  action  on  many  fronts  is  one  of  our 
N.ition's  most  pressing  needs. 

I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  I  will 
consider  all  of  the  conference  recommenda- 
tions addre.ssed  to  the  Federal  Government; 
and  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  take  future 
action  designed  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area  I  will  do  so 

In  addition.  I  believe  that  as  a  result  oi 
the  privilege  I  have  had  of  serving  In  this 
office.  I  will  have  an  obligation  as  a  private 
citizen  to  do  everything  I  can  to  urge  sup- 
port for  programs  that  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  area. 

In  this  closing  address,  therefore.  I  am 
going  to  identify  the  steps  that,  if  taken. 
will  eiiable  the  Federrd  Government  to  play 
the  role  it  should  play  in  dealing  with  the 
major  national  problem  of  water  pollution. 

Before,  however,  identifying  some  things 
that  I  believe  should  be  done,  I  want  to 
speak  first  of  all  about  some  of  the  things 
tnat  should  not  be  done.  I  refer  to  the 
proposal  that  some  have  made  to  transfer 
responsibility  for  the  Federal  Governments 
programs  in  the  water  pollution  area  from 
the    US.   Public   Health    Service. 

I  believe  that  such  a  move  would  resul* 
in  priigress  in  this  area  being  retarded 
ra;,her  than  accelerated.  Here  are  my  rea- 
sons ; 

The  Public  Health  Service  o-.er  the  years 
has  recruited  and  trained  for  service  in 
this  area  a  group  of  unusually  competent 
and  dedicated   public   servants. 

The  work  of  these  men  in  the  water  pol- 
lution area  has  been  integrated  with  the 
total  program  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  draw 
on  re?('urces  that  could  not  p4.sslbly  be  du- 
plicated at  any  other  point  in  tlie  Peder.'.; 
Government. 

Th"  men  who  have  moved  to  t^p  leader- 
ship in  the  Public  Health  Service  reco;;ni7e 
that  crusading  for  clean  streams  is  one  of 
their  majcr  resjxjnsibilities.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  way  in  which  they  press  both 
withm  the  executive  branch  and  on  CapiUil 
HiU  for  ad<litionaI  resources  to  discharge 
this   responsibility   more   effectively. 


The  career  ci'.il  servtiiits  wlio  play  such 
an  important  role  m  the  conduct  of  all  of 
tlie  programs  for  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  We. fare  has  re&pon- 
.sibility  recognise  liiat  the  water  pollution 
c  jiurol  are;i  provides  tiie  Department  with 
a  unique  opportunity  for  constructive 
ttr\  it  0. 

There  is  no  question  iu  my  mind  but  that 
fuiuie  officials  who  are  placed  in  top  po- 
litical positions  in  the  Department  will  also 
propose  and  support  programs  of  action  In 
this  area. 

N  w  I  wa!  •  t  -  identi.y  what  I  am  going  to 
work  ;cr  m  an  ciTort  to  m.'.ke  the  Federai 
Goveriii-.ient  a  more  effective  partner  with 
the  S'ates.  municipalities,  and  private  organ- 
izations in  the  crusade  to  clean  up  the 
sticams  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  the  Fvderal  Government 
f-hould  continue  to  make  available  addi- 
tlon.il  resources  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice f;r  the  coKec'ion  .ind  dissemination  of 
.'-uch  iulormation  Tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment's oppt  rtunlty  fjr  leadership  in  this 
area  i.;  virtually  unbounded  This  leadership 
will  rest  on  a  .■solid  f  undation  only  if  the 
Pub!i<'  Health  Servl-e  is  provided  with  the 
resources  that  it  needs  to  bring  together  the 
facts  on  which  action  by  government  nt  nil 
levels  and  by  private  groups  cm  be  based. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  continue  to  make  available  addi- 
tional resources  for  the  c<jnduct  of  research 
programs  by  its  own  personnel  and  for 
making  grants  fnr  research  and  training 
l-'rojec's  and  deir.onstrations  to  public  rsnrt 
private  agencies.  The  Investment  that  has 
been  made  to  date  in  this  area  has  produced 
significant  restilts.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
\ek>p  .'^ound  action  programs  to  deal  with 
niaiiy  of  the  problems  in  thlr,  are.i  becritt'e 
we  have  not  yet.  through  re.-eHrch.  identified 
the  type  of  action  program  that  will  pro- 
riure  rcsulto  It  is  clear,  therefore,  thrit 
unless  we  do  increase  the  resources  that  are 
available  for  research  iu  this  area,  we  are 
being  penny  wise  and  f>ound  foolish 

I  believe  th.it  the  Federal  Government  can 
\ery  appropri.itely  make  additional  re- 
."-ources  available  for  eiving  technical  a?slst- 
ance  to  State  and  interstate  agencies.  In 
transmitting  a  commxmication  to  the  Con- 
gress last  spring,  I  included  in  It  this  state- 
men  i  : 

•'With  the  improved  State  programs  that 
have  been  strengthened  by  Federal  program 
grar.":.  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  put  more  of  its  resources 
into  the  larger  problems  requiring  assist- 
ance." 

This  statement,  it  seems  to  me,  points  up 
the  fact  that  if  wc  are  willing  to  do  more 
th.an  pay  lipservice  to  the  idea  of  State  par- 
ticipation   m    these    programs,    we    can    get 

result'-. 

I  believe  that  the  authority  which  expires 
on  Ju.ie  30.  19C1,  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  interstate  agencies  to  assist  them  in 
nietting  costs  of  cstablibhing  and  maintalu- 
ii.g  adequate  water  pollution  prevention  and 
control  progr;  lus  should  be  extended  for  an- 
(."ihcr  5  years.  Ftir'.hermore.  I  believe  that 
th.e  ai'.nual  appropriation  authorization 
sliculd  be  i:i';rca.?cd  from  $3  million  to  $5 
million.  Here  again  the  Federal  Government 
is  provided  with  the  opportunity  of  stimu- 
lating action  at  the  State  and  interstate  level 
Vsliich,  if  successful,  will  make  tmnecessary 
Federal  involvement  :u  direct  ojicrating  pro- 
."■i.m&  in  this  area. 

I  believe  that  the  program  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  made  grants 
av.ulable  to  localities  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works  has  been  a  very  successful  pr<-.^ram. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  during  the 
period  that  tliis  program  has  been  (.'peraiuig, 
for  every  Federal  dollar  that  has  bcfn  spent, 
our   municipalities    h.av"    <pent    almost   five. 


I  behe\c  til  it  there  shr>uld  be  ,ai  exptinslou 
(u  liie  ucti.  ities  of  the  Pubhc  Healili  Service 
111  the  area  of  developing  CfjmiJrcher.'ilve 
plans  for  water  pollution  control  by  major 
water  drainage  basins.  These  plans  must,  of 
course,  be  developed  in  cooperaUon  with 
State  aud  interstate  ageu' les,  municlpali- 
Ues,  and  indu.-'try. 

I  firmly  believe  in  ilic  role  of  the  inter- 
st.ile  compact  in  dealing  wiili  th.s  problem. 
I  believe  the  l-tdeiai  G-veriiinent  should 
continue  to  encourage  and  to  lend  a&sitt- 
ance  in  the  development  of  these  compacU. 

I  believe  tliat  steps  should  be  taken  uj 
provide  for  more  eflective  prevention  and 
control  of  water  pollution  caused  by  Fed- 
er;:l  installations.  A  step  can  t>e  taken  in 
this  direction  by  aniendnig  the  eiifnrceraent 
section  of  the  Water  Poihuiou  Cuntiol  Act 
so  as  to  provide  that  fuiuiiigs  aiid  reconi- 
meiidatlons  of  the  bearing  boards  set  up 
under  the  act  shall  include  bpecUic  recom- 
mendations relative  to  discharges  from  Fed- 
eral properly. 

I  believe  that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiiiincnt  in  abating  polUuiun  of  uiter&Uiic 
waters  should   be  strengthened. 

The  enforcement  procedurts  now  ni- 
cluded  In  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
provide  a  mechanism  for  bringing  into  play 
tlie  combined  strengths  of  State  water  p»il- 
lution  control  ngencies.  interst.ite  agencies, 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

These  procedures,  huwever.  are  now  ..u- 
liiuruTCd  only  fur  cases  of  pollution  which 
are  damaging  to  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons in  a  state  other  than  a  st.itc  or  orig;n 
I  believe  that  these  prcM-edures  sliould  be 
made  available  also  whenever  there  is  pol- 
lution affcctlne  leRltimaic  vi5P*  at  the  waters 
of  any  navigable  Interstate  stream,  whether 
or  not  there  is  interstate  pollution. 

I  al£o  believe  tliat  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  should  provide  a  mechanisui 
for  the  Initiation  of  enforcement  procedures 
by  a  municipality  adversely  afTectcd  by 
water  pollution.  I  also  believe,  however. 
that  this  avenue  for  remedial  action  should 
be  limited  to  situatiojis  in  which  the  Go' - 
ernor  or  Sta'e  water  pollution  control  aponcy 
has  concurred  In  the  municipality's  request 

Likewise  on  the  basis  of  my  Experience  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  tlie  en- 
forcement prncpsd  by  providing  that  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  hearing 
b,)ards  shall  be  the  Secretary's  findings  and 
recommendations  except  to  the  extent  m^tdi- 
fled  by  him  and  providing  for  Issuance  of  an 
order  (Instead  of  a  notice)  by  him  for  abate- 
ment of  any  pollution  found  to  e\i.st.  Parties 
of  interest  should  be  provided  with  the  op- 
pe.rtunlty  of  appealing  the  order  of  the  .sec- 
retary to  the  U  S   court  of  appeals. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  definition  of 
"interstate  waters"  in  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
include  all  waters  which  flow  across  or  form 
a  part  of  State  boundaries  Coast.-.l  waters 
would  be  specifically  included  within  thlr, 
definition. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  been  tr-:'mend)u.>ly 
impressed  by  the  team  spirit  that  has  been 
and  Is  being  dl.splayed  by  all  who  are  re- 
lated to  this  major  national  problem.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  i.s  any  real  argimient 
over  objectives.  From  time  to  time  disputes 
arise  as  to  the  factual  situation  that  con- 
fronts us  and  as  to  the  best  methods  to 
follow  In  order  to  achieve  our  objectives. 

My  experience  with  the  enfurcement  pro- 
visions of  the  Water  P  )l!ution  Control  Act 
convinces  me  that  once  a  rompetent  and  re- 
spected body  has  pn^vlded  interested  parties 
with  findings  of  fact  and  recommendations 
based  on  these  facts,  they  are  willing  to  go 
ahead  and  carry   out   the  recjmmendatlons. 

INDUSTRY    IS    COMPLYING 

.^s  far  as  I  can  recall,  there  Is  not  a  single 
instance  where   industrv  has  failed  to  move 
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m  the  direction  i>f  complying  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  these  hearing  boards 

Likewise,  governmeiital  bodies  ha\e  shown 
a  willingness  to  comply  with  tliese  recom- 
mendations. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  generaliza- 
tion, namely,  St  Jaseph.  Mo.,  which  is  now- 
being  followed  up  in  the  courts 

Contrasted  with  this  one  situation,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  voters  went  to  the  polls 
in  November  and  apprened  bond  is^sues  total- 
ing over  $100  million  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  which  are  needed  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  these  hearing 
boards. 

The  response  that  we  have  received  as  a 
rcstilt  of  action  taken  under  the  enforce- 
ment section  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  reflec- 
tion of  an  increasing  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  N.'tion  to  clean  up 
our  streams  und  waterways 

By  yotir  presence  and  by  your  participa- 
tion In  the  conference,  you  have  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  achievement  of 
this  objective. 

I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tinuing to  WDrk  with  you.  I  am  confident 
that,  working  togethe:.  we  are  going  to  get 
results 


CONFLRENCr    SUMMARIZATION 

(By    Stuart    Flnley.    documentary    film 
producer  I 

During  tins  conference  you  have  received 
about  250.000  words  of  prepared  texts 
They  have  been  thrown  at  you  m  the  in- 
dividual panel  sessions,  and  here  In  the 
main  liall.  When  you  get  home,  your  a.sso- 
clates,  of  course  are  going  to  walk  up  to 
you  and  ask    •  Wiiat   happetied '" 

And  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  one 
succinct  sentence  that  will  describe  what 
the  lead  story  here  is.  I  darei.'.y  that  most 
of  you  have  not  analyzed  it  that  thoroughly 
yet,  and  the  process  of  assunllatlon  certainly 
is  going  to  take  a  while. 

Permit  me  to  summarize  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  and  read  here  Tlie  measure  of 
succeso  of  this  conference,  as  I  see  it.  will  l>e 
the  degree  to  which  what  was  said  liere  in- 
fluences your  Wfirk  in  the  coming  years  I 
might  add  parenthetically  that  the  Air  Pol- 
Union  Conference  of  a  couj.ile  of  years  ago 
was  lalky.  inconclusive,  nonspecific,  and  yet 
many  concrete  activities  of  great  value, 
stimulated  by  the  public  concern  generated 
there,  can  be  traced  directly  back  to  that 
meeting. 

This  National  Conference  on  Water  Pollu- 
tion has  developed  30  recommendations. 
Many  of  these  were  jsredictable  in  advance. 

As  you  came  here,  you  ex|>ected  unani- 
mous con-sent  that  iX)llutlon  is  bad  and  pre- 
cisely this  happened.  Dr  Burney  called  It 
"a  national  di.sgrace  "  Mr  Lynch,  of  The 
Milwaukee  Journal,  called  it  a  "galloping 
national  disea.se  '  Mr.  Fox,  of  Resources 
for  the  Future.  Inc  .  put  It  reahstlcally, 
when  he  said,  "The  word  iKJllufion'  connotes 
evil:  therefore  it  mtist  be  opposed  " 

Btit  disagreement  comes  on  this  point. 
How  bad  Is  bad.'  How  evil  Is  evil?  or.  as  Mr. 
Gill  put  it,  "How  clean  is  clean?" 

On  this  question  there  is  a  tremendous 
range  of  opinion,  some  of  which  was  audible 
in  quotations  like  these,  for  examiile  ir.tm 
Panel  II: 

"We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional credo,  to  be  given  as  wide  and  con- 
sistent publicity  as  is  feasible.  The  content 
of  the  credo  would  be:  (H  users  of  water  do 
not  have  an  inherent  right  to  pollute:  (2) 
u.sers  of  public  waters  have  a  responsibility 
for  returning  them  as  nearly  as  clean  a.s  is 
technically  po.ssible:  and  i3i  prevention  is 
just  as  important  as  control  of  pollution." 

Panels  I  and  II  came  up  with  another,  ever, 
more  positive  synthesis:  "We  recommend 
that  the  Conference  express  its  conviction 
that  the  goal  of  pollution  abatement  is  to 
protect    and    enhance    the    capacity    of    the 


Water  resource  to  serve  the  widest  possible 
range  of  human  needs,  and  that  th!.=  goal 
can  be  approached  only  by  accepting  the 
positive  policy  of  keeping  waters  as  clean 
as  possible,  as  opposed  to  the  negative  pol- 
icy of  attempting  to  use  the  full  capacity  of 
water  for  waste  assimilation  " 

In  sum.  then,  it  would  seeni  that  we  mii^.: 
amend  our  first  area  of  agreement  somewhat. 
The  National  Conference  on  Water  Pollution 
is  not  unanimously  against  all  pollution. 
But  the  accent  should  be  on  the  positive — 
keep  streams  as  clean  as  possible,  rather  than 
working  them  to  death  digesting  wastes. 

There  was,  of  c.urse.  another  view  as  ex- 
prefwed  by  Leonard  Pasek:  "To  a  very  sub- 
stantial extent,  American  Industry — and 
thereby  our  economy — has  been  built  upon 
the  base  of  that  valuable  asset,  the  abili'y 
of  our  great  wateiways  to  dilute.  asEimllate. 
and  carry  away  industrial  wastes." 

Another  question  considered  is  "How  well 
are  we  doing?"  The  answers  brought  out 
another  range  of  opinion — "Corrective  ac- 
tion Is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  problem.  ' 
and.  "In  the  last  few  decades  industry  for 
the  most  part  ha.s  not  only  assumed  its  re- 
sponsibility in  the  conservation  and  safe- 
keeping of  water  supplies,  but  ha.s  done  so  at 
a  faster  rate  than  miinici!)alities  " 

At  the  baiuitiet  on  the  evening  of  th<»  first 
days  session  you  heard  each  of  the  fotir 
Members  of  Concress  oi.uline  their  proposal'- 
to  amend  the  F^-deral  Wa'er  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

With  all  of  the  words  tittered  at  this  con- 
ference. It  is  important  to  tmderstand  that 
the  recommendations  drawn  up  must  neces- 
•■arily  be  tentative.  This  is  a  ix)liTical  fact 
of  life  at  the  bccinning  of  a  new  administn?- 
tion  It  Is  also  an  eroncmic  fact  of  life  in 
a  society  In  which  the  equations  are  con- 
stantly changing,  beii.g  rebalanced 

While  there  are  shari.)  divcrt'ent  vievs  on 
the  methodology  for  accomplishing  water- 
pollution  control,  you  stand  agreed  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  vast  and  tirgent  concern.  You 
stand  agre-^d  that  the  Federal  Government, 
interstate  agencies,  municipalities,  indus- 
tries, and  the  general  public  nnu  t  augment 
their  present  effort.*,  separately  and  Jointly. 
You  stand  agreed.  I  think,  that  there  is  work 
enough  for  all  and  glory  enough  for  all. 

As  you  go  back  to  yotir  jobs.  I  hope  it 
win  be  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  and  perhaps 
with  a  desire  to  change  the  question  "Who's 
in  charge?  "  to    How  can  we  work  together?" 


Recommend.^tions  of  the  Conference 

1.  That  the  Conference  express  its  con- 
viction that  the  goal  of  pollution  abatement 
is  to  protect  and  enhance  the  capacity  of 
the  watei  resource  to  serve  the  widest  pos- 
sible rrinee  of  human  needs,  and  that  this 
g.ial  can  be  approached  only  by  accepting 
the  positive  policy  of  keeping  waters  as 
clean  as  possible,  as  opposed  to  the  negative 
policy  of  attempting  to  use  the  full  capacity 
of  water  for  waste  assimilation. 

2.  Tlie  adoption  of  a  national  credo,  to  be 
given  as  wide  and  consistent  publicity  as  is 
feasible.  The  content  of  the  credo  wotild 
be: 

(a  I  Users  of  water  do  not  have  an  inherent 
right  to  pollute;  (bi  users  of  public  waters 
have  a  responsibility  for  returning  them  as 
nearly  clean  as  is  technically  possible:  and 
(C)  prevention  is  just  a>  important  as  con- 
trol Oi  polUitiou. 

3.  There  is  need  for  a  more  systematic  ap- 
proach to  the  evaluation  of  the  water  pol- 
lution problems,  to  incUide  health,  e.-^thetic, 
and  market  values.  A  framework  for  analy- 
sis must  be  developed  which  will  provide  a 
relatively  precise  understanding  of  benefit- 
cost  and  which  will  form  the  basis  for  the 
design  of  public  policies  and  programs  for 
effective  water  quality  management. 

4  Planning  for  the  comprehensive  deve". - 
oi^ment  of  each  major  basin  or  water  re- 
.tource  area  should  be  established  as  a  fixed 


national  policy  By  comprehensive  develo])- 
mei.t  we  mean  the  application  of  integrated 
multiple-purpose  design  planning,  and  man- 
agement which  ir.cltide  the  joint  coivsldera- 
tion  of  ground  and  surface  waters  system- 
atic conservation  by  water  users  and  the 
treatment  and  management  of  waters  havm-.' 
substandard  quality.  Consideration  of  every 
appropriate  techniqtie  would  be  a  routine 
part  of  planning  for  such  development 

Such  planning,  insofar  as  feasible,  should 
include  consideration  of  all  important  in- 
dustrial plant  Sites.  An  early  and  imf>ortant 
objective  shovild  be  a  systematic  program  of 
flow  regulation.  State  initiative  toward 
comprehensive  planning  should  be  encour- 
aged, aivd  participation  by  all  major  interests 
should  be  encouraged  The  objective  should 
be  one  of  eventually  ])roducing  maximum  t<  - 
tal  benefits  from  ail  economic  and  social 
uses. 

5.  Provision  should  be  made  legally  and 
financially,  for  the  identification  and  acqui- 
sition at  an  early  date  of  reservoir  sites 
needed  in  the  execution  of  comprehensive 
plans.  Tlie  mounting  population,  the  spread 
of  .«^ettlement.  and  general  intensification  of 
valley  land  use  otherwi.-:e  may  make  many 
good  sites  totally  unavailable  or  jjrohibi- 
tlvely  costly. 

6.  Tlie  value  cf  soil  conservation,  sedi- 
ment control,  ai.d  salinity  control  as  pollu- 
tion abatement  measures  should  be  recog- 
niix-d  through  planning  and  budget  In  our 
National.  State,  and  local  resource  develop- 
ment programs.  They  should  be  considered 
as  tool';  to  be  apjilied  in  water  development 
and  nianagement.  Pollution  abatement  is 
a  problem  with  roots  in  rural  land  use  and 
agronomy,  as  well  as  in  urban  congestion 
nrd  industrial  growth. 

7.  That  public  policy  formally  recognire 
the  recreation  value  of  our  water  resources 
as  a  full  partner  with  domestic,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  values  in  water  quality 
managem.rnt  policies  ana  program.s. 

8.  Administration  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol programs  on  State  and  interstate  streams 
.<=hould  continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  agencies  which  therefore  must  be 
sunjx/rted  by  adequate  budgets  and  staffed 
by' competent  directors,  engineers,  scientists 
and  related  [professional  personnel.  It  is  es- 
sential that  State  legislatures  appraise  more 
realistically  their  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities in  carrying  out  the  principle  here- 
in stated  and  are  urged  to  take  appropriate 
actioti   where    necessary. 

9.  The  administrative  level  of  the  water 
supply  and  water  pollution  control  activities 
In  the  Public  Health  Service  and  iu  the 
States  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  this  problem. 

10.  That  Sti\te  statutes  and  organizational 
structures  for  water  pollution  control  should 
be  reviewed  and  strengthened  or  revised 
where  necessary.  The  following  revisions 
were  proposed  in  the  suggested  1950  State 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  a  guide  for 
State  legislation  in  this  field.  The  pro- 
posals were : 

(a)  Vest  comprehensive  authority  in  the 
State  water  polltition  control  agency,  which 
would  be  given  independent  status  In  Its 
organizational  placement  in  State  govern- 
ment: 

(bi  Insure  construction  of  municipal 
treatment  facilities  ordered  by  the  State 
agency  by  authorizing  cotirts  to  direct  all 
necessary  steps,  including  bond  issues,  tax 
levies    and  revenue  charges  if  required: 

ici  Authorize  the  establishment  of  san- 
itary districts  to  deal  with  local  pollution 
control  problems  beyond  mtinicipal  limits. 

Panel  III  did  not  arrive  at  an  agreement 
on  these  proposals. 

11  The  Federal  Government  has  clear  re- 
sponsibilities in  its  working  relationships 
with  State  and  local  governments  with  re- 
spect  to:    research    leadership    in   personnel 
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training,  regulatory  procedures,  water  re- 
sources inventories  and  investigations,  and 
standards  of  water  quality. 

N'o  agreement  was  reached  among  the  con- 
ferees as  to  extension  of  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  area  of  water 
pollution  control. 

12.  That  appropriate  public  and  private 
agencies  mount  and  sustain  an  expanded 
program  of  public  Information  to  the  end 
that  enlightened  public  opinion  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  accomplishments, 
costs,  needs,  opportunities,  and  problems 
involved  in  water  quality  management, 
noting  that  this  conference  should  provide 
a  dramatic  opportunity  to  launch  such  a 
program. 

13.  There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
public  needs  more  Information  on  pollution 
and  its  abatement.  Government  agencies 
and  other  Informed  individuals  should  make 
every  effort  to  present  the  facts  in  under- 
standable form  for  use  by  individuals,  or- 
ganizations, and  the  general  media  of  com- 
munication. Such  material  should  include 
factual  information  and  suggested  methods 
of  attack  as  have  been  dlsctissed  by  the 
Conference. 

14.  The  Federal  grants-in-aid  program  has 
provided  a  valuable  stimulus  to  the  control 
of  stream  pollution.  Other  methods  of 
financing  construction  of  sewage  and  waste 
treatment  works  deserve  tliorough  study  and 
Investigation  to  determine  the  most  ap- 
propriate means  available  or  which  might 
be  made  available  for  sound  and  equitable 
allocation  of  costs.  Several  other  means  of 
financing  were  suggested  in  one  or  two 
papers  presented  at  the  conference.  The 
view  of  the  Panel  Subcommittee  was  that 
these  should  be  listed  and  appraised  without 
any  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  subcom- 
mittee as  to  which,  if  any,  should  be  rec- 
ommended. It  did  suggest  that  these  and 
others  unnamed  should  be  explored  at  some 
subsequent  time: 

(a)  Incentive  grants  from  Federal  and 
State  appropriations: 

(b)  Guaranteed  bonds; 

( c )  Revenue  bonds;  ' 

(d)  Marketing  long-term  revenue  bonds 
under  a  Federal  system  of  guarantees  such 
as  FHA-guaranteed  mortgages  or  loans  for 
defense  production  purposes; 

(e)  The  creaton  of  "Water  RFC"  or  such 
Federal  finance  agency  to  discount,  purchase, 
or  collateralize  such  bonds  for  loan  purpose.s; 
and 

(f)  The  earmarking  of  specific  taxes, 
notably  from  Federal  licensing  of  pleasure 
boats  and  sale  of  fuel  to  all  water-borne 
craft,   for  water  pollution  control  purposes. 

15.  The  construction  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  facilities  should  be  expanded  im- 
mediately with  continued  increases  to  keep 
up  with  population  growth  and  to  abate  the 
backlog  of  pollution  by  1970.  A  similiar  pro- 
gram expansion  shouM  be  applied  to  the 
wa.';tes  from  industry. 

16.  That  financial  incentive  should  be  pro- 
vided to  encourage  Indu.stry  to  install  needed 
wa.ste  trtMtment  facilities.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  permitting  industry,  for  cor- 
porate income  tax  jiurposes,  to  charge  the 
cost  of  nonproductive  wa.ste  water  treatment 
facilities  ns  expense. 

17.  Each  Federal  installation  should  be  re- 
quired by  Congress  to  treat  its  wastes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  for  cities  and 
Indtistries  in  the  area,  with  1964  .set  as  the 
t.iPEtet  date  for  providing  minimum  treat- 
ment. 

18  Enlargement  rind  extension  should  be 
made  of  the  water  quality  monitoring  pro- 
grams now  in  effect,  so  as  to  reveal  more 
adequately  conditions,  existing  and  future, 
m  rivers  and  stre;ims.  We  believe  that  the 
protection  of  the  public  liealth  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  water  supply  sources  for  ac- 
cepted beneficial  uses  require  such  exten- 
sion and  enlargement. 


19.  In  order  to  facilitate  assessment  of  the 
total  pollution  problem,  it  is  recommended 
that  particular  attention  be  given  to  ac- 
celerating the  collection  of  Information  on 
industrial  waste  loading.  The  Public  Health 
Service  should  coordinate  collection  of  this 
informatioH  on  the  national  level. 

20.  States  should  develop  water  luonitorina; 
programs  for  bacteriological,  biological, 
chemical,  physical,  and  radiological  quality 
This  work  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
efforts  of  an  expanded  National  Water  Qual- 
ity Network  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
More  data  should  be  coUecttxJ  on  the  condi- 
tion of  streams  both  before  and  after  water 
pollution  abatement. 

21.  Provision  should  be  made  withiJi  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  developing  the 
water  quality  criteria  which  are  .suited  to 
application  on  a  national  basis.  However, 
many  water  quality  criteria  are  not  uni- 
formly applicable  because  of  the  effects  of 
area  usage  differences,  stieam  characteristics 
and  other  factors.  State  and  local  determi- 
nations of  some  criteria  also  will  have  to  be 
made.  It  is  recognized  that  periodic  re\ision 
of  these  criteria  not  only  will  be  in  order, 
but  should  be  sought,  as  new  data  are  made 
available. 

22.  That  the  Public  Health  Service  assume 
leadei-shlp,  in  collaboration  with  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  in  collectinp.  com- 
piling, and  publishing  {pertinent  data  on  the 
toxicity  of  water  contaminants.  This  should 
Include  criteria,  standards,  methods  of  test- 
ing, and  safe  allowable  concentrations  for 
human  consun'.ption:  also  that  efforts  be 
made  to  stimulate  toxicologicai  and  epidemi- 
ological studies  to  be  made  to  determine 
long-  and   short-range   effects 

23.  The  total  national  support  for  research 
in  water  supply  and  water  pollution  control 
should  be  Increased  substantially. 

24.  Tl^.e  flow  of  research  findintrs  on  the 
water  environment  must  be  increaso<l  and 
intensified  in  depth  as  well  as  breadth. 

25.  That  Improved  methods  be  developed 
for  measuring  pollution  abatement  progress. 
New  engineering  paranieters  which  encom- 
pass all  polltitlon  components,  as  well  as 
yardsticks  for  measurement  of  stream  qual- 
ity, are  critically  needed. 

26.  It  should  be  regarded  as  nn  oblmation 
on  the  part  of  Industry  to  vindrrtake  basic 
research  which  will  determine  'he  b;otio  and 
other  effects  Influencing  the  public  welfare 
of  the  products  they  distribute.  This  should 
apply  to  detcrg;pnts,  inject ic.des,  pesticides, 
herbicides,  fertilizers,  and  other  microchcm- 
icals  and  microbiologicals,  tnd  V<  the  effects 
of  metallic  wa.stes  such  as  comp<jUiids  of 
chromium  and  cyanide.  Where  the  effect.?  of 
these  or  other  health  hazards  or  potential 
public  nuisances  are  not  adequately  treated 
within  industry,  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  States  must  provide  for  and  budget  such 
research.  Additional  research  of  peculiar 
public  responsibility  includes  the  effect  and 
m;erpretati(jn  of  reducing  anaerobes,  nitri- 
fying bacteria,  viruses,  protozoa,  and  other 
biota,  and  radiation  hazards. 

27.  The  flow  of  engineers  and  scientists 
who  are  competent  to  advance  and  ndmin- 
ii^ter  the  scientific,  technological,  and  eco- 
nomic conser\ation  cjf  our  v^ater  resources, 
including,  In  particular,  the  control  of  water 
pollution,  must  be  Increased  promptly  by 
recruitment  and  training  of  basically  quali- 
fied personnel  a*  two  levels:  (ai  the  profes- 
sional or  predoctorate  level,  ioid  (bi  the 
l-ostdcct^orate  level. 

28.  The  field  of  water  sup])ly  and  pollu- 
tion control  has  become  so  complex  that  we 
must  think  more  generally  than  in  tiie  pa.st 
of  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  the  s<jiu- 
tion  of  developing  problems.  This  implies 
the  introduction  of  representatr.es  mi  many 
di-ciplines  Including  economists  and  polit- 
ical scientists,  as  well  as  applied  mathe- 
maticians and  physicists  to  this  field  and 
the  creation  of  requisite  ln.stituies  or  centers 


i.^r  environmental  heiUth  research  at  which 
ii'^eded   personnel  can    be   brought   together, 

2d.  The  capability  of  graduate  schools  or 
university  departments  oi  engineering  and 
public  health  to  produce  a  stifficient  number 
t)l  engineers  and  scientists  who  are  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  mouniiug  problems 
m:  v.;ter  resource  control  must  be  enlarged 
by  (-upfwjrt  of  stttff,  student  body,  and  teach - 
li.fi  and  researcli  facilities,  as  well  as  by 
HI  aiits-in-aid  of  research.  Interdisciplinary 
research  should  be  encouraged  in  particular. 
Because  the  use  of  personnel  and  the  appli- 
cation of  research  lie  in  the  public  domain, 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  expected 
To  assume  a  substantial  portion  of  the  re- 
quired financial  burden. 

30.  The  flow  of  treatment-plant  operating 
pers<innel  as  well  as  engineers  and  scientists 
working  111  the  wider  fleid  of  water  supply 
;.nd  water  pollution  control  must  be  in- 
creased and  llieir  training  broadened. 

CoNFERENfE    Participants 

CONKtRENCE     STKERI.NG     tOMMrTTIE 

Ihis  group  was  composed  of  highly  quali- 
fied Individuals  representing  municipal. 
StitP  interstate.  Industrial,  civic,  labor  and 
women's  organizations,  and  other  citizens' 
t^roups  having  an  interest  ;n  the  water  pol- 
1;':  >n  problem. 

American  Federation  of  I.,abor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organiz.itions.  George  H. 
lay  lor. 

American  Municipal  Asst^xriation,  Justus  H 
Fugatc, 

American  Public  Health  Association, 
Dwight  ¥  Metzler. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Ed- 
w:>rd  J    Cleary. 

American  Water  Works  .Association,  Mor- 
rison B.  Cunningh.im. 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers,  Russel  E.  Teague,  M  D. 

Chamoer  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
.States,  Felix  E.  Wormser;  alternate,  Richard 
W.  Smith. 

Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers, 
David  B   Lee 

Conservation  Foundation.  Roger  Hale: 
I'.lernate,  Stephen  W.  Blodgett.  and  W.  D. 
Bowman. 

Council  <jf  State  Governments,  Page  L. 
Ingraham. 

f^iison  Electric  Institute,  L.  W.  Cadwal- 
lader. 

Engineers  Joint  Council,  Richard  D.  Hoak; 
;'.!ternate.  John   C.   Geyer. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Mrs.  E.  Lee  Ozbirn, 

International  Association  of  Game,  Fish, 
and  Conservation  Commissioners,  Hiury 
Cornell. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Inc. 
I-^.ink  Gregg. 

Lf»a;;ue  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,    Mrs.    Arthur   E.   Whittemore. 

Manufacturing  Chemisu'  Association, 
Inc..  Kennetli  S.  Watson;  alternate,  George 
E    Best 

National  Association  of  County  Offici.ils, 
Bernard  P.  Hillenbrand. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  E>onald  J. 
Hardenbrook:    alternate.   Daniel   W.  Cannon. 

National  A.s.«;oriation  of  Soil  Conservation 
Districts,  Gord(;n  K.  Zimmerman. 

National  Council  for  Stream  Improve- 
ment, George  E.  Dyke. 

Natural  Resources  Council  of  .America.  C. 
R    Gutcrmuth 

National  Technical  Ta.sk  ConimltU-e  on 
Industrial  Wastes,  A.  J  Sieffen;  alternate, 
Leland  C.  Burroughs. 

National  Wildlife  Fedeiation,  Louis  Clap- 
per 

Resources  for  the  Future  Inc  ,  Irving  K. 
Fox;  alternate  Francis  Christy. 

Soil  Conservation  Society  of  -America,  H. 
Wayne  Pritchard. 
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state  and  Interstate  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Admlnistators,  David  F.  Smallhorst,  al- 
ternate, Milton  P.  Adams. 

US.  Conference  of  Mayors  H-in  Richard- 
son Dllworth. 

Water  and  Sewage  Works  Manufacturers 
Association.  Inc.,  Harry  E.  Schlenz. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Advlsojy  Board. 
Seth  Gordon  and  John  S    Samson. 

Water  Pollution  Control  F>demtion  Ray 
E    Lawrence. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Dr  Ira 
N    Gabrlelaon. 

Members-at-Large,  Charles  A  Bishop. 
Robert  F.  Soger,  Dr  Gordon  M.  Fair,  Biucher 
A    Poole,  and  J,  V.  Whitfield. 

W  ATla  IK)LXUTION  CONTROL  ADVLSO«Y   BOARD 

These  outstanding  pnUlc  officials  and 
.eading  business  executives  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  ha\e  been  requested 
by  the  Surgeon  General  to  assist  in  Imple- 
menting the  Conference  recommendations  as 
they  .ipply  to  the  Public  Health  Service 

Chairman  (rrojJIrio> 
Burney,    Dr.    Leroy    E..    Surgeon    General. 
Public    Health    Serrire.    U  S    Department    of 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare     Washing- 
ton.   DC 

Meyibrrs 

B<^)ruff.  Dr.  Clair  S,  technical  director. 
Hiram   Walker   k  Sons,  Inc  .   Peoria.   Ill 

Daly,  John  Charles.   New   York,   N.Y. 

C»ordoii,  Seth.  coiiservation  consultant 
California  State  Department  of  Fuh  and 
Game.  Sacramento    Calif 

Long.  Prank  K  chairman.  Wyoming 
Stream  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Council. 
Buffalo.   Wyo. 

McCaun,  Hon.  Thomas  A  ,  mayor.  Fort 
Worth.  Tex. 

Samson.  John  S  chairmaf.  Nebraska  .State 
Water  Pollution  Control  Councl!,  Omaha. 
.Nebr. 

Teague.  Dr  Russell  E  ,  commiK.sior.er  Ken- 
tucky State  Department  of  Health  Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

Wise,  William  S,  director.  Connecticut 
State  Water  Resources  Commission.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

ITr^rKfiir  srcrda^y 

.Ayers.  Robert  C  .  Division  of  Water  Supply 
and  PoDuuon  Contrc'..  Public  HealUi  Service. 
US  Department  of  Health.  Educa'Kjn.  nnd 
Welfare    Washington.  DC. 

raocxAM  PAETiriPANTS 

TTiPse  include  conference  s;>eakers.  discus- 
sants, other  program  partic:p3n*.s  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Serrire  ,<?tnff 

A 

Aandahl,  Hon.  Fred  G..  tssiitant  secretary 
for  water  and  pwwer  development.  U.S.  De- 
partment of   the   Interior.  Wa.'ihlngton,  DC. 

Ackermsin.  Dr  E  A  executive  o«cer,  Car- 
neele  Institution  of  Washingt.jn,  W.ishlng- 
lon    DC. 

Adams.  Mlltcn  P  ,  execulire  fecretarr 
Michis^iin  State  Water  Resources  Comnus- 
i.on.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Avers.     Robert     C  ,     exe'-ut.ve     secretary 
Water    Pollution    Control    .Advisory    Board, 
Publl?  Health  Serv.re    Washington.  DC. 

E 

Banks.  Harvey  O  .  director.  California  Si.ite 
Departmeii"  of  Water  Resources,  t'acramento. 
Calif 

Barnhill  John  T  .  pro^rmm  officer,  DItI- 
sir,n  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control, 
Public   Health   Service,   Washington,   DC. 

Berger,  Bernard  B.,  chief,  research  branch. 
Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol. PubUc  Health  Service.  Cmcinnati,  Ohio 

Best.  George  E..  secretary,  wa'er  pollution 
aba-ement  committee.  Manufacturing  Chem- 
ists'  Association,   Washington,   DC. 

Blemiller.  Andrew  J  .  director,  department 
of  legislation.  American  Federation  of  Labor 
aiid  ConerresB  of  Industr..il  Orfr.niz.ition-s, 
Wash: ng ton.  D  C. 
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Bishop,  Dr  Charles  A  ,  director,  chemical 
process  development.  United  States  Steel 
Corp  ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Blatnik.  Hon  John  A,  Representative. 
Eighth  District.  Minn  :  chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  RlTers  and  Harbors.  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  Washington,  .3C. 

Blodgett.  Stephen  W  .  secretary,  the  Con- 
servation Foundation,  New  York.  NY. 

Boger.  Robert  F ,  publisher.  Engineering 
News-Record.  New  York.  NY. 

B'<rtiff,  Dr  Clair  S  .  technical  director, 
Hiram  Walker  k.  Sons,  Inc.,  Peoria,  ni  .  mem- 
ber  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board. 

Bowman,  WD.  associate  director  of  re- 
search, the  Conservation  Foundation.  New 
York  N  Y 

Brandt  Dr  Karl,  member.  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Washington,  DC. 

Brown.  Carl  B  .  watershed  program  spe- 
cialist Office  of  the  Aastetant  Adralnlst^atr>r 
for  Watersheds.  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
O  S  Department  of  AgrtcuUure,  Washlng- 
UJn.  DC. 

Burgess.  Ian  K  ,  conference  staff,  engineer- 
ing. Public  Hefclth  Service.  Washington,  DC. 

Burnev.  Dr.  Leroy  E..  Surgeon  General. 
Public  Health  Service,  US.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Burroughs  Leland  C  ,  assistant  to  the 
vice  president,  manufacturing.  Shell  Oil  Go  . 
New  York   NY. 

Butrlco  Frank  A  executive-secretarv  Na- 
-.;(<nal  Conference  on  Water  Pollution.  Public 
Health  Service.  Washington,  DC. 

c 

Cadwallader  L.  W.  vice  president,  Po- 
t  )mac  Electric  Power  Co,  Washington,  DC. 

Cannan.  Dr.  R.  Keith,  chau-man.  Division 
of  Medical  ScJencea.  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, Washington,  DC. 

Cannon,  Daniel,  W  ,  conaerration  commit- 
tee. National  Aaaociation  of  Manufacturers. 
New  York,  NY. 

Cast.  Hon.  FaAKCis.  US.  Senator  South 
Dakota:  member.  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Reaources.  U.S.  Senate, 
WaaWngton,  DC. 

Clapper.  Louis,  acting  conservation  direc- 
tor. National  Wildlife  Federation,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Cleary,  Edward  J  executive  director  and 
chief  engineer,  Ohio  River  Valley  Water 
Sanitation  Commission.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Christy.  Francis,  research  associate.  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Inc,  Washington. 
DC. 

Cornell.  Harry,  chief,  flsh  division.  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Ra- 
leigh. N  C. 

Cottara.  Dr,  Clarence,  Welder  Wildlife 
Foundation,  Sinton,  Tex. 

Crm^ct.  Hon.  William  C,  Representative, 
First  District,  Florida;  member.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  Washington,  DC. 

Cunningham.  MoTTtson  B  ,  superintendent 
and  engineer,  city  water  department.  Okla- 
homa C^ty.  Okla. 

Curler.  Frank  E  .  partner.  Hawkins.  Dela- 
field  &  Wood,  municipal  bond  attomevs.  New 
Vurk,  N.Y. 

Ctrrran.  John,  legislative  representnti-.  e. 
.American  Federation  of  Labcr-Congress  of 
Industrial    Organlzntions,  Washington,    DC. 

D 

Daiy.  John  Charles,  member,  Water  Pol- 
Iv.tioii  Control  .Ad\.sory  Board,  New  York, 
N  V 

Dean,  Dr.  L.  A.,  research  investigations 
Ic.-ider.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research 
Division,  U.S.  Deparimeci  of  AgricuJlure, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dllworth,  Hon  Richardson,  mayor.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Durham.  Charles  J  .  conference  staff.  In- 
formation. Public  Health  SerMce,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


Dyke,  George  E  ,  chairman,  board  of  gov- 
ernors. National  Cotmcil  for  Stream  Im- 
provement. New  York,  NY. 

E 

Eliasaen.  Dr  Rolf,  professor  of  sanitary  en- 
gineering, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nologv.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Englk,  Hon.  Clajx,  US.  Senator.  Califor- 
nia: member.  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Natiomal  Resources.  U  S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Engler.  Herscbel,  conference  ruUT.  engi- 
neering. Public  Health  Service.  Washington. 
DC. 

V  - 

Faber,  Harry  A.,  research  grants  admin- 
istrator. Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pol- 
lution Control,  Public  Health  Service,  Wash- 
.ngton.  D.C 

Fair,  Dr.  Gordon  M..  professor  of  sanitary 
engineering.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Finley,  Stuart,  documentary  film  prcxlut- 
er    Washington.  DC. 

Flannery,  James  J.,  economist,  technical 
services  branch.  Division  of  Water  Supply 
and  Pollution  Control,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Washington.  DC. 

Flemmmg.  Hon.  Arthur  S..  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Forster.  Albert  E,  president,  Hercules 
Powder  Co     Wilmington.  Del. 

Fox.  Irving  K  .  vice  president.  Resources 
for  the  Future.  Inc  ,  Washington,  DC. 

Ftigate,  Justtis  H  ,  city  commissioner, 
Wichita.  Kans.  7 

o 
Gabrielson,  Dr.  Ira  N  ,  president.  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  Washington,  D.C. 

Geyer,  Dr.  John  C.  chairman,  department 
of  sanitary  engineering  and  water  resuorces, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Gllbert.son.  Wesley  E  .  chief.  Division  of 
Engmeeriiig  Services,  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington.  DC. 

Gill,  James  M.,  plant  manager.  Ethyl 
Corp  .  Pittsburg,  Calif. 

Gleason,  M.  James,  Multnomah  County 
Commissioner,  Portland.  C^eg. 

Gordon.  Seth,  conservation  consultant, 
California  State  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game:  member.  Water  Pollution  Control 
Advisory  Board,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Green.  Richard  S..  chief,  basic  daU  branch, 
Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol. Public  Health  Service.  Washington.  DC. 
Greene,  Edward  A.,  conference,  staff,  in- 
formation. Public  Health  Service,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Gregg.  Frank,  executive  director.  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  Inc.,  Glenview, 
111. 

Gt:termuth,  C.  R  .  Natural  Resources 
Council  of  .America.  Washington,  D.^. 

H 

H.ile,  Roger,  vice  president,  the  Conserva- 
tion  Futuidation.  New   York,  N.Y. 

Hall.  Warner  W.,  conference  staff,  infor- 
mation. Washinrtton.  D  C. 

Hardenbrook.  Donald  J.  chairman,  Cor.- 
servation  and  Management  of  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Harlan,  James  R.,  conservation  consultant. 
Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollutio;\ 
Control.  Public  Health  Service.  Washington. 
DC. 

Haren  Richard,  partner,  Hazen  &  Sa^-y'^r. 
rnnsultlnp  engineers.  New  York,  NY. 

Hillenbrand,  Bernard  F  .  executive  direc- 
tor, National  As.««x:latlon  of  County  Officials, 
Washlngtntn.  D  C. 

Hoak,  Dr  Richard  D  ,  senior  fellow,  Mellon 
Institute    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Honi5.  Mark  D  ,  asnlstant  stirpeon  general 
and  chief  engineer.  Public  Health  Service, 
US.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare",  Washington,  DC. 
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Howells.  David  H,,  chief,  construction 
grants  branch.  Division  of  Water  Supply 
and  Pollution  Control,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Washington.  DC. 

Hubbard.  Earle  C,  director  and  executive 
secretary,  North  Carolina  State  Stream  Sani- 
tation Committee.  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Hutchings.  Robert  S..  conference  staff, 
information,  Public  Health  Service.  Wash- 
uigton.  DC. 

I 

Ingraham,  Page  L,.  director  of  research,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.  Chicago    111. 


Kehoe.  Dr.  Robert  A  .  director,  the  Ket- 
tering Laboratory  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Kerr.  Hon.  Robert  S..  U.S.  Senator.  Okla- 
homa: chairman.  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
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Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day \^e  are  considering  H.R.  6441.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effec- 
tive prouram  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol. 

That  title  to  thi.s  act  i.s  appropriate 
and  if  It  actually  would  do  what  the  title 
indicates  no  one  could  really  con.scien- 
tiou.'-ly  oppo.se  thi.s  bill  if  he  really  served 
the  public  interest. 

But  I,  a.s  a  Con'2:re.ssn)an,  would  be  le- 
mi.ss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  take  the 
time  to  point  out  some  shortcommg.s 
that  .seem  very  evident  to  me  and  to 
many  others  who  ha\e  a  \ital  mteiest  m 
this  question. 

In  House  Report  No.  306.  87lh  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  m  the  House  o: 
Representatives,  pane  "J.  under  the  rule. 
■'Purpose  of  the  Bill,    it  reads: 

The  piu-pose  oi  H  R  6441  is  to  ext«nd  and 
strengthen  the  Fedfral  water  polluiinn  cor. - 
trol  program  and  to  assist  the  States  and 
local  conmiunlties  in  providing  for  more  ef- 
fective programs  of  water  pollution  control 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

Here  again,  if  tliis  were  a  true  state- 
ment and  could  be  sustained  by  actual 
facts,  one  could  nut  conscientiously  op- 
pose this  bill.  But  the  facts,  wh.en  con- 
sidered in  the  liuhl  of  rea.son  and 
commonsense.  do  not  bear  out  what  the 
objective  states  is  or  will  be  attained 

First  of  all.  as  has  Ijeen  pointed  out 
many  times  by  the  Rentleman  from 
Florida  1  Mr.  Cr.'vmer  i,  the  bill  completely 
bypasses  the  .States  which  tlie  spon.sons 
of  the  bill  claim  they  want  to  assist  If 
bypassing  .States  is  assistins-;  them,  then 
I  totally  misunder.'^iand  the  ineanini;  ot 
assist. 

Also.  I  can  as^sure  the  membei.'.hip  of 
the  Hou.se,  as  I  have  assured  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  that  there  i.-  much 
talent  in  tlie  State  health  departments 
conservation  commissions,  and  other 
groups  that  could  be  harnes.sed  if  we 
would  provide  the  proper  atmo.spheie 
and  leadership. 

In  addition  to  thL-^,  there  are  vii  lually 
thousands  of  pcH^ple  in  our  educational 
institutions  and  in  industry  who  have 
dealt  with  municipalities  and  institu- 
tions that  have  pollution  problems  who 
would  be  very  clad  to  help  by  pivniL; 
public  bodies  valuable  assistance  ba.sed 
upon  experience  and  study  in  solving 
these  problems.  But  in  thi.s  bill  they  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  help  as  much 
as  they  could  if  given  a  chance. 

In  this  instance.  I  believe  it  should  b« 
a  committee  at  the  national  level  com- 
posed of  icpresentatives  of  various  mu- 
nicipalities. States,  and  businesses  who 
would  have  authority  to  coordinate  these 
studies,  and  to  promote  cooperative  re- 
search projects  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  municipalities,  industries,  and  all 
who  have  a  vital  interest  in  resolving 
this  terrible  pollution  problem  that  needs 
abatement  at  a  very  early  date  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  great  natural  resources 
that  relate  to  the  proper  handling  of 
water  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consider  this  im- 
portant legislation  and  the  total  problem 
of  pollution,  it  is  my  ver>'  deep  conviction 
that  the  goal  of  pollution  abatement  is 
and  should  be  first  of  all  to  protect  and 
cnliaiice  the  capaciiy  of  the  water  re- 
souices  so  that  they  may  .serve  the  widest 
possible  range  of  human  needs. 

I  am  convinced,  too,  that  tl.ii  goal  can 
be  approached  and  achieved  only  by  ac- 
cepunK'  the  po.'>il;ve  policy  of  keeping; 
vkalcr^  as  clean  as  it  is  iKJssible  to  keep 
them.  I  aiu  coiiVinceci,  too.  lliai  we 
should  oppose  the  nc:; alive  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  use  our  wateia  anywhere  to 
the  full  ca.oiiciiy  of  water  for  wa.^.te 
assimilation. 

In  addition,  we  here  in  Cun;,rcss  and 
tliose  who  are  interested  in  water  con- 
servation, should  adopt  some  kind  of  a 
national  credo  that  is  consistent  witli 
tlie  goals  we  want  to  attain  for  ourselves 
and  for  posterity.  In  my  opinion,  that 
credo    should     embody     the     following 

ih.oULhts: 

First.  Tlial  users  of  water  have  no  ir.- 
li-rcnt  right  to  pollute  ou;  public  str'-am-^ 
or  waters  an>-whcrc. 

Sccoiid.  That  users  of  juiblic  waters- 
waters  which  beloa::  *o  all  of  as- have 
a  respon.-ibiliiy  for  rrturranfr  tliem  a^ 
clean  as  it  is  lechiucally  po.-.-'^iblc  to  do  .<o. 
Third.  The  credo  sliould  include  pre- 
vention programs  for  in  most  instances 
prevention  is  just  as  important  as  is  the 
control  of  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  need  for  a  more 
.sy.^tematic  and  intellieent  approach  to 
tiio  evaluation  of  the  water  pollution 
problem.  That  approach  should  include 
the  consideration  of  the  health,  e-sthetic. 
and  market  values.  A  framework  for 
a;\aly.'5i?:  must  be  developed  which  will 
provide  a  relatively  precise  understand- 
ing; of  benefit  cost  and  which  will  form 
the  basis  for  the  desi^ni  of  public  policies 
and  programs  for  effective  water  quality 
management. 

PUinnint,'  for  tlie  comprehensive  devel- 
opment of  each  major  basin  or  water  re- 
source iirca  should  be  established  as  a 
fixed  national  policy.  By  comprehen- 
sive development  wc  mean  the  applica- 
tion of  integrated  multiplc-purpo.sc  de- 
^:gn.  planninp.  and  manaRcmcnt  which 
include  the  joint  considrraticn  of  pround 
and  surface  waters,  systematic  conserva- 
tion by  water  users,  and  the  treatment 
and  manageaient  of  waters  having  sub- 
standard quality.  Consideration  of 
every  appropriate  technique  would  be  a 
routine  part  of  planning  for  sucli  devel- 
opment. 

Such  plannint:.  in.sofar  as  feasible, 
.•-liould  include  consideration  of  all  im- 
portant industrial  plant  .sites.  An  early 
iind  imijortant  objective  should  be  a  sys- 
tematic program  of  flow  regulation. 
State  initiative  toward  comprehensive 
planning  should  be  encouraeed,  and  par- 
ticipation by  all  ma.ior  interest  should 
be  encouraged.  The  objective  should  be 
one  of  eventually  producing  maximum 
total  benefits  from  all  economic  and  so- 
cial uses. 

Provision  should  bo  made,  legally  and 
financially,  for  the  ideniiflcfttion  and 
acquisition  at  an  eaily  dale  of  reservoir 
sites  needed  in  the  execution  of  compre- 
hensive plans.  The  mountinc  popula- 
tion, the  spread  of  settlement   and  gen- 


eral intensification  of  valley  land  use 
otherwise  may  make  many  good  sites 
totally  unavailable  or  prohibitively  costly. 
The  value  of  soil  conservation,  sedi- 
ment control,  and  salinity  control  as 
pollution  abau-ment  measures  should 
be  recognized  through  planning  and 
ij  idget  in  our  National.  State,  and  local 
li  '-^lurce  development  programs.  They 
should  be  consideied  as  tools  to  be  ap- 
plied in  water  development  and  man- 
ai  f  mcnt.  Pollution  abatement  is  a  prob- 
hm  Willi  roots  in  rural  land  use  and 
agronomy,  as  well  as  in  urban  conges- 
tion and  industrial  growth. 

M.-.  Speaker,  it  is  impoilant  tliat  pub- 
hc  pclicy  formally  recognize  tlie  recrea- 
tion \alue  of  our  water  rebO'.;rces  as  a 
full  partner  with  d'jmestic.  industrial, 
and  a.u,riculiural  values  in  water  quality 
m.vnacemenl  pohcics  and  profe-rams. 

/  diiiinisU-aLion  of  water  pollution  con- 
t.  .1  programs  on  State  and  intrrstatc 
:.L:  cams  should  cxAinuc  to  be  tliC  rc- 
spo:isibihty  cf  the  State  aficncic.  whxh 
tlu  1  eloie  must  U  i^upporlcd  by  adequate 
buds;e',^  ar.d  staffed  by  competent  di- 
rectors, engineers,  sc:enti:>t.s,  and  related 
piofcssional  personi^iel.  It  is  csr.cntiai 
liiat  State  legislatures  apprais'^  more 
r:ali^t:rally  their  opportunities  and  re- 
•soonriibilities  in  carrj'i^C  out  the  prin- 
ciple herein  stated  and  are  urged  to  take 
appropriate  action  where  necessary. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  Congress  would 
make  it  their  business  to  create  a  com- 
mittee with  proper  authority  to  make 
an  appeal  to  and  enlist  the  help  of  Gov- 
ci-noi-s.  State  lcc:islators,  directci-s  of 
conservation  and  health  program.s  In 
the  Stale,  and  representatives  of  vari- 
ous interest  proups  with  authority  to 
institute  cooperative  research  and  study 
proerams,  they  would  eet  much  more 
support  from  the  people  ever^'where 
from  the  municipalities  and  from  the 
States  where  the  need  for  increased  in- 
teiest  is  greatest. 

We  in  this  body  have  an  experience 
that  we  can  point  to  with  pride  and 
which  can  serve  as  a  model  for  this  type 
of  thine  in  this  area.  It  is  the  ASSHO 
tests  that  we  have  conducted  for  the 
pat  several  years  and  which  have  been 
so  \eiy  successful  :n  finding  answers  to 
the  many  problems  that  have  presented 
themselves  in  the  general  area  of  build- 
ing roads  and  highways. 

The  administrative  level  of  the  water 
.■^upplv  and  water  pollution  control  ac- 
tivities m  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
in  the  Slates  should  be  commensurate 
with  the  imix)rtance  of  this  problem. 
That  State  statutes  and  organiza- 
tional structures  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol should  be  reviewed  and  sti-ength- 
ened  or  revised  where  necessary  The 
follow  me  revisions  were  proposed  in  the 
suggested  1950  State  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  as  a  guide  for  State  legis- 
lation in  this  field. 

The.se  recommendations,  too.  would  be 
easier  if  we  had  a  program  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Also,  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  which  are  con- 
.sistent  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  conference  to  which  I  have  ali-eady 
referred,  would  be  much  easier  to  insti- 
tute and  become  effective.  They  are: 
First.  Vest  comprehensive  authority 
in    the    State    water    pollution    control 


agency,  which  would  be  given  independ- 
ent status  in  its  orgamzalional  place- 
ment in  SUte  government; 

Second.  Insuie  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal treatment  facilities  ordered  by 
the  Stale  agency  by  auUiorizing  courts 
to  direct  ail  necessary  steps,  includ-.nt, 
bond  issues,  tax  levies,  and  revenue 
charges  if  requued; 

Third.  Autiiorize  the  establishment  of 
sanitary  districts  to  deal  with  local  pol- 
luticr.  control  problems  beyond  muruci-^ 
pal  limits. 

I  reiterate,  the  Federal  Government 
has  clear  i ':'sponsibiliUes  in  its  v,  orkint 
relationship  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments wil'ri  respect  to:  research,  lead- 
ership in  pei-sonnel  training,  regulatory 
procedures.  v.ater  resources  inventories 
and  investigations,  and  standards  of 
water  quality. 

No  aereemert  was  reached  among  the 
cor..''"ets  .  {■;  extension  of  auUionty  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  area  of 
watf-r  pollution  control. 

Thf't  appropriate  public  and  privatr 
agencies  mount  and  sustain  an  expanded 
proeram  of  public  information  to  the 
end  that  enlightened  public  opinion  ran 
be  b'ought  to  bear  on  the  accomplish- 
ment.^, costs,  n-^eds.  opportunities,  and 
problems  involved  in  water  quality  man- 
agement, noting  that  this  Confei-ence 
should  pro^ide  a  dramatic  opponunity 
to  launch  such  a  program. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
ptiblic  needs  more  information  on  pollu- 
tion and  its  abatement.  Government 
agencies  and  other  informed  individuals 
should  make  every  effort  to  present  the 
facts  m  understandable  form  for  use  by- 
individuals,  organizations,  and  the  gen- 
eral media  of  communication.  Such  ma- 
terial should  include  factual  information, 
and  .'  uggested  methods  of  attack  as  have 
been  discussed  by  the  Conference. 

The  Federal  grants-in-aid  program 
has  provided  a  valuable  stimulus  to  the 
control  of  stream  pollution.  Other 
methods  of  financing  coiistruction  of 
sewage  and  waste  treatmcr.t  works  de- 
serve thorough  study-  and  investigation 
to  determine  the  most  appropriate  means 
available  or  wliich  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  sound  and  equitable  allocation 
of  costs.  Several  other  means  of  financ- 
ing were  suggest«i  in  one  or  two  papers 
presented  at  tlie  Conference.  The  view 
of  the  panel  subcommittee  w  as  that  these 
should  be  listed  and  appraised  without 
ai\y  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
committee a.s  to  which,  if  any,  should  be 
recommended.  It  did  suggest  that  these 
and  others  unnamed  should  be  explored 
at  some  subsequent  time: 

P^irst.  Incentive  grants  from  Fedeif  1 
and  SUte  appropriations: 
Second.  Guaranteed  bonds; 
Third.  Revenue  bonds; 
Fourth    Marketing  long-tei-m  revenue 
bonds  under  a  Federal  system  of  guaran- 
tees such  as  FHA -guaranteed  mortgages 
or  loans  for  defense  production  purposes: 
Fifth.  The  creation  of     Water  RFC  ' 
or  such  Federal  finance  agency  to  dis- 
count,   purchase,   or   collateralLze   such 
bonds  for  loan  purposes;  and 

Sixth.  The  earmarking  of  specific 
taxes,  notably  from  Federal  licensing  of 
pleasure  boats  and  sale  of  fuel  to  all 
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water-borne  craft,   for  water  pollution 
control  purposes. 

The  construction  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  facilities  should  be  expanded 
immediately  with  continued  increases  to 
keep  up  with  population  growth  and  to 
abate  the  backlog  of  pollution  by  1970. 
A  similar  program  expansion  should  be 
applied  to  the  wastes  from  industry. 

That  financial  incentive  should  be  pro- 
vided to  encourage  industry  to  install 
needed  waste  treatment  facilities.  This 
m,ay  be  accomplished  by  permitting  in- 
dustry, for  corporate  income  tax  pur- 
poses, to  charge  the  cost  of  nonproduc- 
tive waste  water  treatment  facilities  as 
expense. 

Each  Federal  installation  should  be  re- 
quired by  Congress  to  treat  its  wastes >in 
accordance  with  the  standards  for  qAties 
and  industries  in  the  area,  with  1964 
set  as  the  target  date  for  providing' min- 
imum treatment. 

Enlargement  and  extension  should  be 
made  of  the  water  quality  monitoring 
programs  now  in  effect,  so  as  to  reveal 
more  adequately  conditions,  existing  and 
future,  in  rivers  and  streams.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  the  preservation  of  water 
supply  sources  for  accepted  beneficial 
uses  require  such  extension  and  en- 
largement. 

In  order  to  facilitate  assessment  of  the 
total  pollution  problem,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  particular  attention  be 
given  to  accelerating  the  collection  of  in- 
formation on  industrial  waste  loading. 
The  Public  Health  Service  should  co- 
ordinate collection  of  this  information 
on  the  national  level. 

States  should  develop  water  monitor- 
ing programs  for  bacteriological,  biolog- 
ical, chemical,  phy.sical,  and  radiological 
quality.  This  work  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  efforts  of  an  expanded 
National  Water  Quality  Network  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  More  data  should 
be  collected  on  the  condition  of  streams, 
both  before  and  after  water  pollution 
abatement. 

Provision  should  be  made  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  developing  the 
water  quality  criteria  which  are  suited  to 
application  on  a  national  basis.  How- 
ever, many  water  quality  criteria  are  not 
uniformly  applicable  because  of  the  ef- 
fects of  area  usage  differences,  stream 
characteristics,  and  other  factors.  State 
and  local  determinations  of  some  cri- 
teria also  will  have  to  be  made.  It  is 
recognized  that  periodic  revision  of  these 
criteria  not  only  will  be  in  order,  but 
should  be  sought,  as  new  data  are  made 
available. 

That  the  Public  Health  Service  assume 
leadership,  in  collaboration  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  in  collecting, 
compiling,  and  publishing  pertinent  data 
on  the  toxicity  of  water  contaminants. 
This  should  include  criteria,  standards, 
methods  of  testing,  and  safe  allowable 
concentrations  for  human  consumption: 
also  that  efforts  be  made  to  stimulate 
toxicological  and  epidemiological  studies 
to  be  made  to  detennine  long-  and  short- 
range  effects. 

The  total  national  support  for  research 
in  water  supply  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol should  be  increased  substantially. 

The  flow  of  research  findings  on  the 
water   environment   must   be   increased 


and    intensified    in    deptii    as    well    as 
breadth. 

That  improved  methods  be  developed 
for  measuring  pollution  abatement  prog- 
ress. New  engineering  parameters  which 
encompass  all  pollution  components,  as 
well  as  yard.sticks  for  measurement  of 
stream  quality,  are  critically  needed. 

It  should  be  regarded  as  an  obli.L;ation 
on  the  part  of  industry  to  undertake 
basic  research  which  will  detennine  ihe 
biotic  and  other  effects  influencint,'  the 
public  welfare  of  the  products  they  dis- 
tribute. This  should  apply  to  detergents, 
insecticides,  pesticides,  herbicides,  ferti- 
lizers, and  other  microchemicals  and 
microbiologicals,  and  to  the  effects  of 
metallic  wastes  such  as  compounds 
of  chromium  and  cyanide.  Where  the 
effects  of  these  or  other  health  hazards 
or  potential  public  nuisances  are  not 
adequately  treated  within  industry,  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  States  must 
provide  for  and  budget  such  research. 
Additional  research  of  peculiar  public 
responsibility  includes  the  effect  and  in- 
terpretation of  reducing  anaerobes, 
nitrifying  bacteria,  viruses,  protozoa,  and 
other  biota,  and  radiation  hazards. 

The  flow  of  engineers  and  scientists 
who  are  competent  to  advance  and  ad- 
minister the  scientific,  technological, 
and  economic  conservation  of  our  water 
resources,  including,  in  particular,  the 
control  of  water  pollution,  must  be  in- 
creased promptly  by  recruitment  and 
training  of  basically  qualified  personnel 
at  two  levels:  First,  the  professional  or 
predoctorate  level:  and  second,  the  post- 
doctorate  level. 

The  field  of  water  supply  aiid  pollu- 
tion control  has  become  so  complex  that 
we  must  think  more  generally  than  in 
the  past  of  a  multidisciplinary  approach 
to  the  solution  of  developing  problems. 
This  implies  the  introduction  of  repre- 
sentatives of  mnny  discipline.-^  including 
economists  and  political  scientists,  as 
well  as  applied  matliematicians  and 
physicists  to  this  field  and  the  creation 
of  requisite  institutes  or  centers  for  en- 
vironmental health  research  at  which 
needed  personnel  can  be  brought  to- 
gether. 

The  capability  of  graduate  schools  or 
university  departments  of  engineering 
and  public  health  to  produce  a  sufficient 
number  of  engineers  and  scientists  who 
are  able  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
mounting  problems  of  water  resource 
control  must  be  enlarged  by  support  of 
staff,  student  body,  and  teaching  and 
research  facilities,  as  well  as  by  grants- 
in-aid  of  research.  Interdi-sciplinary  re- 
search should  be  encouraged  in  particu- 
lar. Because  the  use  of  personnel  and 
the  application  of  research  lie  in  the 
public  domain,  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  expected  to  a.ssume  a  .substan- 
tial portion  of  the  required  financial 
burden. 

The  flow  of  treatment-plant  operating 
personnel,  as  well  as  engineers  and  sci- 
entists working  in  the  wider  field  of 
water-supply  and  water-pollution  con- 
trol, must  be  incrta.'^ed  and  their  train- 
ing broadened. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote  for  this  legis- 
lation, but  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  insufficient,  inadequate,  and  incom- 
plete, and  in  the  hope  that  we  will  con- 


sider it  only  a  beiunning  in  working 
toward  the  .solution  of  the  grave  problem 
that  presents  itself. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  people  outside  of  Congress 
who  are  interested  will  watch  closely  the 
results  of  this  program  and  continue  to 
make  their  recommendations  and  in  vari- 
ous ways  have  their  influence  fell  tu 
bring  about  an  early  recon.sideration  of 
this  total  problem  so  that  we  can  finally 
come  to  grips  with  it  in  a  more  intel- 
ligent, realistic,  and  practical  manner 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  support  this  bill 
but  with  the  realization  that  it  is  not 
adequate  and  that  it  has  many  short- 
comings that  a  thorough  study  and  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  would  bring 
out.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  a  com- 
pletely Intelligent  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  pollution,  but  I 
hope  that  it  will  do  some  good  v,hile  we 
are  learning  from  experience  and  we 
will  benefit  from  the  mi.stake.s  that  will 
become  evident.  I  think,  as  time  goe^  on. 

Mr.  EDMOND.SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  represents  a  great  forward  step  by 
the  Congress  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fields  on  which  we  will  legislate  this 
year — the  field  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol. 

I  want  to  compliment  tlie  di.^tmguished 
cliairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tlemai^  from  Minnesota,  Congressman 
John  Bl.\tnik.  for  his  ^reat  leadership  ni 
connection  with  this  le'^islation. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  rei^ori. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  confeience  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  leconsider  was  laid  on 
llie  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legi.slative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record,  on 
the  conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  wa.'.  no  objt'ction 
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RESIGNATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation: 

JiLV  13.  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn, 
Thr  Speaker. 

U.S.  Hou.se  of  RepTcrcntatives. 
Ww^hiJigton.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Spkakbr:  I  liereby  lender  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  U..S.  Civil 
w^r  Cent<?nnial  Commi.siiion  to  take  effect 
f'">rthwith. 

I  take  tlii^  fjpport unity  to  express  to  you 
my   deep  apprecuition  of    the   appointment 
I  have  enjoyed  serving  ns  a  member  of  the 
Commission. 

My  normal  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
increasing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
impracticable  for  me  to  devote  such  time  to 
t)ie  Commission  as  i.s  required. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  esteem  and 
cordlnl  s^ood  wislies,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  M.  Tuck. 


EMERGENCY  LIVESTOCK  LOANS 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  1710) 
to  amend  the  act  of  April  6,  1949,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency 
livestock  loans  under  such  act  until  De- 
cember 31,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  i/oi/sc  of 
Rrpresentativefi  oj  the  Umted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.s.srmbJed  That  (a) 
section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  April  6,  1949.  as 
amended  1 12  USC  1148a-2icii.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
sentence,  "For  a  period  of  four  years,  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Fubsection".  and 
nisertlng  in  lieu  thereof.  'Until  December 
31.  1961.'. 

(b)  Section  2ic)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  sinking  out  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  'July  14,  1961'.  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "December  31    1961" 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  METAL 
SCRAP  AND  HORSEMEAT 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  <H.R.  4591*  to 
continue  until  the  close  of  Jime  30.  1962, 
the  suspension  of  duties  on  metal  scrap, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  thereto  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  Thit "  and  in- 
.srrt  "The  first  section  of  this". 

Page  2.   line  3,  after  "shall"  Insert     not" 

Paee  2.  after  line  4.  insert: 

Sec  3  (a  I  Section  201  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1'.'30.  as  amended  |19  USC.  sec  1201 1,  Is 
iunendPd  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Par.  1826.  Horsemeat.  frei-h.  chilled,  or 
frozen,  whether  or  not  decharacterlzed  (ex- 
cept horsemeat  packed  in  immediate  con- 
tainers weighing  with  their  contents  less 
than  ten  pounds  each  i ." 

(bi  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehotise,  for  consumption,  on 
ur  aft^r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  to  articles  covered  by  entries  or  with- 
drawals which  have  not  been  liquidated  or 
the  liquidation  of  which  has  not  become 
final  on  such  date  of  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  bill  that 
deals  with  horsemeat? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  bill  that  passed  the 
House  dealt  with  scrap  metal.  While 
the  bill  was  in  the  other  body,  one  of 
the  distinguished  Members  of  that  body 
from  the  State  of  Kansas  offered  an 
amendment  that  placed  on  the  free  list 
imported  horsemeat.  The  finance  com- 
mittee of  that  body  and  the  other  body 
unanimously  agreed  to  the  amendment. 


having  been  persuaded  by  the  author  to 
believe  that  there  was  an  ever-i:icreas- 
ing  demand  in  this  country  for  horse- 
meat for  use  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  food  for  pets,  and  an 
ever-decreasing  supply  in  this  country 
of  horsemeat. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  where  this  horsemeat  is  goihg  to 
come  from,  that  is,  the  major  share  of 
It? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  the  chairmf.ns  mi- 
derstanding  that  the  meat  would  come 
from  Argentina  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  GROSS.     But  none  from  Russia? 

Mr.  MILLS.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gertleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  eserva- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oDjection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

CERTIFICATION  BY  FAA  OF  l^IGHT 
ATTENDANTS 

Mr  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  require  certification 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  flight 
attendants,  such  as  stewards  and  stew- 
ardesses, employed  by  the  airlines  of 
the  United  States. 

Flight  attendants  have  never  oeen  re- 
quired to  meet  a  standard  of  proficiency 
in  the  operation  of  safety  and  emergency 
equipment  and  in  the  conduct  of  emer- 
gency procedures  for  evacuation  of 
passegers. 

The  airlines  themselves  have  varying 
standards  for  these  employees,  depending 
on  what  the  individual  airline  considers 
adequate  training.  I  believe  tnat  air 
travelers  should  have  the  assurance  that 
every  member  on  the  crew  of  ev(?ry  air- 
line has  been  adequately  trained  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  in  an  emergency. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  include  flight  attend- 
ants within  the  definition  of  "arman," 
thereby  making  them  subject  to  certifica- 
tion and  regulation  by  the  FAA. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  urging  the 
House  to  support  this  measure  as  one 
that  is  necessary  for  the  further  protec- 
tion of  the  air  traveling  public. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today.  It  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH         CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY       BUSINESS       NEXT 

WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  next  week  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  APPEASEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pell y J  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  with  regard  to  numerous 
incidents  of  appeasement  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

Recently  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges,  requesting 
that  I  be  furnished  the  names  of  Ameri- 
can firms  seeking  export  licenses  pennit- 
ting  sale  of  otir  surplus  farm  products  to 
Russia  and  other  Communist  nations,  as 
authorized  by  a  new  Department  of 
Commerce  directive. 

While  my  request  has  not  as  yet  been 
formally  acknowledged,  I  do  know  the 
nature  of  the  reply  I  shall  receive.  When 
Secretary  Hodges  appeared  before  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  on  July  11.  an  opportunity 
was  presented  for  me  to  personally  ask 
about  the  matter,  and  the  Secretary 
stated  that  the  decision  had  been  made 
not  to  disclose  the  names  of  any  such 
firms  doing  business  with  the  KremUn. 

In  further  response  to  my  question, 
the  Secretary  stated  that  the  commodi- 
ties and  material  being  exported  and 
the  destination  of  these  cargoes  would 
be  provided,  but  the  names  of  the  Amer- 
ican exporters  are  classified  and  there- 
fore are  not  available  to  the  pubhc. 

Frankly,  this  statement  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  came  as  no  sur- 
prise. It  will  be  recalled  that  earlier 
this  year,  in  my  own  city  of  Seattle. 
Wash.,  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Moss,  announced  with 
great  fanfare  that  the  names  of  all  firms 
dealing  with  the  Communists  were  to  be 
announced.  Congressman  Moss,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Information,  stated  that  Secretary 
Hodges  had  informed  him : 

In  the  future  the  public  can  find  out  the 
names  of  every  firm  granted  export  license.'^ 
wliat  is  being  shipped  aboard,  and  tl'.e 
destination  of  the  shipments. 

As  added  confirmation,  a  few  days 
later  White  House  Pi-ess  Secretary  Pierre 
Salinger,  on  April  18,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Eugene  Pullian,  Jr..  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 
stated  without  equivocation: 

Commerce  Secretary  Hodges  has  disclosed 
he  is  planning  to  reverse  a  20-year-old 
secrecy  policy  on  identity  of  firms  granted 
export  license.s. 

Mr.  Salinger  went  on  to  say: 
This   was  positive  evidence  of   the   Presi- 
dent's attitude  on  Information. 

Time  passed.  The  Secretary  hedged 
on  issuing  the  formal  order  lifting  the 
secrecy  ban.  On  being  pressed,  the  Com- 
merce   Department    finally    announced 
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that  the  Secretary  was  only  "tentatively 
considering"  the  advisability  of  making 
the  information  public,  and  now  we  have 
the  decision  which  classifies  as  secret  the 
names  of  such  firms  who  deal  with  the 
Reds. 

President  Kennedy  has  made  much 
about  the  need  for  sacrifice.  Irt  this  con- 
nection. I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
if  they  do  not  consider  trading  with  our 
avowed  and  mortal  enemy  a  form  of  eco- 
nomic subversion.  I  submit  that  these 
firms  would  not  do  business  if  it  were 
not  profitable.  Certainly  the  Commu- 
nists would  not  do  business  unless  they 
needed  the  materials,  machinery,  and 
food.  Can  the  American  taxpayers  be 
expected  to  shell  out  ever-increasing 
taxes  to  support  foreign  aid.  Peace  Corps, 
USIA,  and  a  host  of  expensive  programs 
needed  to  combat  communism  when 
U.S.  firms  are  actively  trading  with  these 
same  Communists? 

Let  us  consider  this  subject  of  food 
for  a  moment.  Are  we  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  agricultural  commodities  are 
not  strategic  materials?  By  what 
strange  logic,  then,  does  the  Department 
of  Commerce  justify  its  new  directive, 
which  permits  the  exporting  of  agricul- 
tural products,  as  nonstrategic  materi- 
als, to  the  Communist  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe?  Ask  the  military  leaders 
of  any  age  what  an  army  travels  on. 
There  is  just  one  answer — its  stomach.     * 

Today  every  Iron  Curtain  country  is 
having  trouble  feeding  its  populace. 
Hungry  men  are  not  efiBcient  on  a  pro- 
duction line.  Are  the  Members  of  this 
House  expected  to  believe  that  by  pro- 
viding this  food  we  are  not  lending  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy? 

Certainly  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
these  American  firms  are  profiteering  on 
the  cold  war  and  that  the  Communists 
are  receiving  direct  benefits  from  their 
actions.  What  manner  of  man  is  it  who 
places  his  love  of  country  and  pride  in 
our  American  heritage  on  an  auction 
block  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder? 
And  what  manner  of  men  do  we  have 
in  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
who  would  condone  and  protect  these 
men  and  their  firms  by  placing  a  "classi- 
fied" stamp  on  their  activities? 

It  is  not  my  prerogative  to  judge,  nor 
my  purpose  to  condemn,  but  it  is  the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  know 
who  among  us  would  place  profit  above 
the  national  interest.  This  incredible 
directive  and  the  conspiracy  of  silence 
thereto  is  only  one  of  the  most  recent 
in  a  series  of  "be  kind  to  Khrushchev- 
gestures. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  portion  of  the  sorry 
record  of  appeasement  beginning  on 
January  20  of  this  year. 

This  administration  lifted  the  ban  on 
importation  of  Soviet  crabmeat. 

This  administration  authorized  sale  of 
grain  pumps,  via  Canada,  to  Red  China. 

This  administration  authorized  an 
American  loan  to  pro-Communist 
Ghana,  for  construction  of  a  $168  million 
power  dam,  financed  jointly  with  Russia. 

This  administration  is  still  permitting 
the  importation  of  approximately  $46 
million  worth  of  goods  from  Communist- 
controlled  Cuba. 

This  administration  revoked  postal  in- 
spection of  pro-Communist  propaganda 


originating  abroad  and  destined  for  de- 
livery to  unsolicited  sources  in  the  United 
States. 

This  administration  continues  the 
self-imF)osed  moratorium  on  nuclear 
bomb  testing. 

This  administration  sanctioned  the 
Cuban  invasion,  yet  withheld  promised 
air  support. 

This  administration  sacrificed  Ameri- 
can prestige  by  informal  support  of  the 
Tractors  for  Cuba  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Castro  blackmail  attempt. 

This  administration  dropped  Federal 
prosecution  of  Igor  Melekh.  the  Soviet 
spy  apprehended  by  the  FBI  in  Chicago. 
111. 

And  now,  the  State  Department  of  this 
administration  has  pending  on  its  atienda 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Outer  Mongolia  People's  Republic — a 
Moscow-controlled  Communist  State — 
and  pursuant  to  this  recognition,  sub- 
sequent admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
thoughtful  Americans  everywhere  know- 
that  if  the  architect  and  engineer  of  this 
project.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ciios- 
ter  Bowles,  is  successful,  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition of  Outer  Mongolia  and  that 
country's  subsequent  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  constitutes  a  prelude  to 
similar  actions  with  regard  to  Red  China. 
^  If  and  when  this  happens,  the  circle 
which  began  28  years  ago.  when  diplo- 
matic recognition  was  extended  to  the 
U.S.S.R..  will  have  been  completed. 

Too  long  we  have  listened  to  the  so- 
called  realists  among  us,  who  say  thai 
we  cannot  continue  to  ignore  600  million 
people.  These  same  realistic  arguments 
were  used  in  1776,  when  the  embattled 
American  colonists  were  told  it  was  un- 
realistic to  even  dream  of  combating 
the  might  of  the  British  Empire. 

Using  these  same  fallacious  argu- 
ments, realistic  thinkers  almost  100 
years  ago  attempted  to  persuade  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  to  pive  up  the 
struggle  and  recognize  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  There  are  many 
other  similar  occasions  where  our  coun- 
try was  urged  to  compromise  its  honor 
on  the  altar  of  realism. 

Only  the  voices  in  this  chorus  have 
changed — the  music  is  the  same.  In  tlie 
past  we  have  always  found  the  strength 
to  throw  off  the  philosophy  of  realistic 
comprr.nise  and  have  gone  on  to  meet 
our  destiny.  Pray  God  that  we  will 
again  find  the  strength,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  leadership  to  resist  these  siren  voices 
and  deliver  into  the  hands  of  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children,  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  the  unsullied 
American  heritage  that  was  handed  to 
us  by  our  forefathers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorely  troubled  and 
deeply  disturbed  by  the.se  unaccountable 
and  futile  gestures  of  appeasement  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment in  history.  I  fear  the  President 
listens  to  the  wrong  advisers,  whose 
counsel  of  realistic  compromise  can  lead 
but  to  the  eventual  defeat  of  this  Nation. 

Complacency,  indifference,  ignorance 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  are  the 
unconscious  allies  of  this  philosophy. 
To  achieve  victory  in  the  preservation 
of  our  free  institutions  and  individual 
hberty  will  require  the  united  efforts  of 


the  American  people,  dedicated  to  one 
purpose,  one  national  goal,  the  defeat 
of  international  communism  and  all  it 
entails. 

In  the  words  of  the  immortiil  patriot, 
Patrick  Henry: 

Is  Ule  so  dear  ur  i)eace  so  -sweet  iis  to  be 
piuchaseU  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slaverj  ? 
Forbid  U.  Almighty  God 


BILLS    TO    HELP    SMALL    BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr  Patm.anI  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

DILLS  TO  HELP  SMALL  BTSINESS.  TEMPOR\RY 
CE.VSE  AND  DESIST  fiRDERS  BY  FTC  I'Rf>niniT 
SALES  BELOW  COST  AND  TAX  RELIEF  FriR  S^1^LL 
BUSINESS 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
heved  that  the  Members  would  like  to  be 
advised  about  the  status  and  prospects 
of  some  of  the  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced to  help  small  busines.s  Of 
course,  many  bills  have  been  introduced 
by  Members  during  this  session  of  the 
87th  Conf.:ress  to  help  solve  various  prob- 
lems besetting  small  business.  However, 
judcjinu  from  mail  and  other  communica- 
tions. It  appears  that  the  bills  in  which 
small  business  arc  now  expressing  the 
most  interest  are  first,  the  proposals 
which  would  empower  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  enter  temi^orary  cease- 
and-desist  orders:  second,  to  prohibit 
sales  at  prices  below  cost ;  and  third,  to 
provide  small  business  with  a  measure  of 
tax  relief  through  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  by  allowing  deduc- 
tions from  taxable  income  up  to  certain 
limits  when  the  income  is  reinvested  in 
the  business. 

HorSE    SMALL    DfSINESS    COMMITTEE    StTPORTS 

Members  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  stroiisly  support  bills  of  this 
kind  to  help  .::mal!  bus.iness.  In  the  final 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  to  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
at  tl:e  conclusion  of  the  86th  Con^res-s, 
House  Report  2235.  at  pape  167.  the 
Small  Business  Committee  recommended 
that  the  appropriate"  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  Hou.se  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  projjosals  for  empowering 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  to  enter 
temporary  cease-and-desist  orders:  to 
prohibit  sales  at  prices  below  cost:  and 
to  provide  tax  adjustment  for  .small 
business  by  allowing  a  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  in  an  amount  measured 
by  tb.e  additional  investment  in  the  trade 
or  business  up  to  a  limit  of  $30,000. 
Within  the  last  week.  Members  of  the 
Hou^e  Small  Business  Committee  have 
reiterated  tlieir  position  to  this  effect. 

GOOD  REASONS  FCjR  PROPOSALS 

There  is  good  rea.son  why  Members 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
have  taken  the  position  they  have  for 
these  legislative  proposals.  Among  these 
good  reasons  arc  tlic  following: 

First.  The  legislative  proposals  arc 
.sound  and  In  the  public  interest: 

Second.  Representatives  of  small  busi- 
ness are  pleading  for  their  enactment: 
and 

Third.  There  is  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  those  mca.sures  in  both  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  backlogs  and  delays  which  have  oc- 
rurred  in  the  work  of  our  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  and  commissions.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  received 
a  report  on  that  on  December  15.  1960, 
111  which  It  was  slated: 

Inordinate  delay  characterizes  the  dispo- 
sition of  adjudicatory  proceedines  before 
substfintlally  all  of  our  rL-gulaiory  agencies. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
singled  out  as  ar.  agency  where  the  prob- 
lem was  particularly  accute  and  its  ef- 
lorts  to  expeditiously  dispose  of  its  work 
frustrated.  On  March  21,  1961.  a  re- 
l)0!t  wa.s  made  to  me  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  discussed  how 
.serious  this  problem  had  become  at  that 
agency.  I  placed  that  report  m  the  Rec- 
ord on  March  22.  at  pages  4611-4612. 
That  report  showed  that  a  large  iiumber 
of  the  cases  in  which  small  business  was 
vitally  interested  had  been  pending  at 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  pe- 
riods ranging  from  6  to  10  years  unre- 
solved. Many  of  these  cases  were  direct- 
ed against  practices  which  were  alleged 
10  be  destroying  small  business.  Thus. 
It  can  be  seen  that  destruction  of  small 
business  from  these  practices  has  con- 
tinued vkhile  prolonged  litigation  about 
them  has  been  m  progress.  We  are  not 
saying  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  been  at  fault:  perhaps  it  has 
done  as  well  as  it  could  with  the  tools 
Congress  has  given  it.  but  thai  brings  us 
to  the  question,  what  can  be  done  about 
this  problem.  The  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  perhaps  the  most  effective 
action  that  can  be  taken  would  be  to  em- 
power the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
issue  temporarty  cease-and-desist  orders 
to  stop  these  destructive  practices  while 
these  protracted  cases  are  being  liti- 
uatcd.  That  conclusion  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  number  of  bills  having  that 
objective.  One  of  the  bills  is  H.R.  1233. 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr,  Steed  I.  I.  Mr.  Evins  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  have  introduced  identical  bills. 
Other  Members  have  done  likewise. 

On  June  15,  1961.  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  in  reporting  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Hoase  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
slated: 

Thjc  Departments  of  Justice  and  Com- 
merce, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration  have  all 
submitted  report.s  favoring  the  objectives  of 
these  blll.=  .  The  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have  pointed 
1-4  a  number  of  technical  diflicultles  which 
they  feel  need  clarification  before  enact- 
ment. 'T'he  Bureau  of  the  Budget  conctirs 
with   the   reports  of    these   agencies. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  clear  away 
all  technical  difficulties  and  to  arrange 
for  hearings  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  on  these  bills  at  the  ear- 
lie'^t  dale  po.ssible.  The  prospects  are 
bright  for  favorable  action  because,  as  I 
noted  earlier,  there  is  widespread  sup- 
j>ort  for  this  legislative  proposal.  In  the 
fiGlh  Congress,  bills  containing  ihis  pio- 
posal  were  introduced  by  approximately 
30  Members  of  the  House.  One  was  in- 
troduced by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 


Foreign  Commerce,  the  legislative  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  over  the  mat- 
ter. The  Democratic  platform  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1960  contained 
a  pledge  for  this  kind  of  legislation.  In 
the  report  made  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  December  15,  1960.  for 
improveinent  of  our  regulatory  agencies 
and  commi.ssions,  a  recommendation 
wa.>  made  that  legislation  of  this  kind 
be  enacted.  Representatives  of  small 
business  are  urging  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  IS  my  thou-  hi  tliat  Members  of  the 
Congre.ss  v^ould  want  this  information 
and  through  it  be  better  informed  on 
how  they  may  act  to  serve  .small  busi- 
ness and  llie  pubhc  interest  more  effec- 
tively. I  urge  careful  consideration  of 
this  matter  and  that  the  Members  ex- 
press themselves  to  those  who  are  m  a 
position  to  help  on  this  at  this  time. 

Another  legislative  proposal  m  which 
lepresentaiives  of  small  business  have 
expressed  a  deep  interest  and  are  urging 
Congress  to  give  it^:  favorable  considera- 
tion at  an  early  date  is  the  proposal  to 
prohibit  sales  at  prices  below  cost.  This 
proposal  IS  contained  in  H.R.  127  and 
a  number  of  other  identical  bills  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Steed.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
other  colleagues  of  ours.  Mr.  Multer 
and  other  Members  have  introduced 
similar  bills.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  Hou.se  Small  Business  Committee. 
m  its  f^nal  report  to  the  B6th  Congress. 
Hou.sc  Report  2235,  at  page  167,  made 
a  strong  recommendation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  be  amended 
to  provide  that  sales  at  unreasonable 
low  prices  be  declared  an  unfair  act  or 
practice.  Many  House  Members  have 
expre.ssed  interest  in  this  legislative  pro- 
posal. They  have  done  that  because 
small  business  firms  are  continuing  to 
complain  to  us  about  this  practice  of 
making  sales  at  prices  below  cost.  For 
example,  on  June  13,  1961,  we  received 
a  vigorous  complaint  about  it  from  a  very 
responsible  business  firm.  In  conclusion, 
the  head  of  that  firm  stated: 

1  believe  reasonable  selling  at  retail  has 
gone  by  the  boards.  Either  an  item  is  given 
away  or  the  charge  is  very  excessive. 

The  practice  of  making  sales  at  prices 
below  cost  was  dramatically  brought  to 
light  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  Problems  in  the  Dairy 
Industry,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Tom  Steed,  and  in  hearings 
before  Subcommittee  No.  5  on  Small 
Business  Problems  in  the  Food  Industry, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honor- 
able James  Roosevelt.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  during  these  hearings  one 
witness  after  another,  as  officials  of  big 
business  firms,  admitted  using  the  great 
resources  of  their  companies  in  making 
sales  at  prices  below  cost  to  the  detri- 
ment of  small  business. 

The  practice  continues  unabated  with 
devastating  effects.  Subsequent  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Small  Business  Committees  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  DaiiT  Problems,  we 
received  information  that  the  large  firms 
are  continuing  to  make  sales  at  prices 
below  cost  to  eliminate  small  business 
firms.  On  May  14.  1960.  a  representa- 
tive  of    small   business   complained   to 


Members  of  the  House  that  the  National 
Dairy  Products  Cow — Sealtest — was 
.seUing  dairy  products  in  Kentucky  at 
unreasonably  low  prices,  and  in  that 
connection  stated : 

Tlie  unreasonably  low  price  at  which  the?e 
]Toducts  are  being  sold  would  seem  to  be  lor 
the  -sole  purjxjse  of  destroying  competition, 
especially  independent  dairies  such  a*  our- 
selves This  can  be  very  easily  done  by  a 
large  national  concern  such  as  Sealtest  wh"' 
operate  in  many  different  geographical  local- 
ities and  are  able  to  finance  and  subsidize  a 
j)rice  war  against  small  dairies  who  sell  m 
cnmpetition. 

By  using  these  unfair  competitive  prhc- 
'ices.  they  would,  in  efleC:.  force  us  out  of 
business  within  30  to  60  days.  Therefore 
the  urgency  for  actioii  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  We  ask  that  you  help  us  elim- 
inate these  unfair  practices  as  quickly  as 
15ossible  by  contacting  Senator  Lyndon  John- 
,soN  of  Texas  and  asking  him  to  supply  this 
information  to  Congressman  Wright  Pat- 
man. 

These  charges  by  representatives  of 
small  firms  are  similar  to  complaints  re- 
ceived from  representatives  of  other 
small  firms  doing  business  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  In  some  of  the  areas 
where  the  nationwide  dLstributors  have 
gained  monopoly  control  of  prices,  the 
public  is  paying  higher  prices  than  those 
which  prevailed  before  competition  was 
eliminated.  Therefore,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  projxjsals  we  are  mak- 
ing for  legi-slatiOn  have  as  their  principal 
objective  the  maintenance  of  competi- 
tion. Only  through  preservation  of  com- 
petition can  the  public  be  assured  of  the 
low  prices  provided  through  competition. 
Prices  representing  sales  made  tempo- 
rarily at  levels  below  cost  provide  the 
public  only  with  temporary'  advantages 
These  advantages  are  paid  for  by  other 
members  of  the  public  at  the  same  time 
or  by  the  same  members  of  the  public 
at  other  times.  It  is  for  that  and  other 
reasons  we  are  discussing  that  we  favor 
legislation  which  would  prohibit  sale- 
at  prices  below  cost.  We  are  against 
that  monopolistic  practice  because  it 
leads  to  monopoly-controlled  prices  ai 
high  levels.  In  other  words,  by  fight- 
ing for  legislation  which  would  prohibit 
sales  at  prices  below  cost,  we  are  fight- 
ing against  high  prices  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  monopoly  control. 

A  bill  similar  to  H.R.  127  was  intro- 
duced during  the  86th  Congress.  It  was 
H.R.  10235  in  the  86th  Congress.  At  that 
time  a  large  number  of  small  business 
firms  wrote  to  us  urging  action  on  that 
legislation.  With  leave  to  revise  and  ex  ■ 
tend  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  a  few  of 
those  communications: 

Virginia  Wholesalers' 

Association.  Inc.. 
Richmond.  Va..  May  13.  I960. 
Mr   Wright  Patman, 

Congrc.'-s  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rcp- 
'resciitativc:.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Patman:    Tlianks    for    yours    of 
Mav  6 

We  are  asking  our  membership  to  contact 
Members  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  request- 
ing them  to  support  your  bill  H.R.  10235. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  is  sorely  needed 
and  it  is  our  wish  that  it  can  become  effec- 
tive very  soon. 

Thanking  you.  we  beg  to  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  W.  Chbjstian.  President. 
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West  Point  Wholesali 

Grocery  Co.,  Inc  . 

West  Point,  Ga..  May  11.  1960. 
Hon.  Wright  PATM.^N, 

C'airman,   House   Small    Bzisines.^    Commit- 
tee. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman  ;  Once  again  I 
am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  small  businessmen  for  whom  you 
have  been  so  active  and  helpful  for  many 
years.  I  appreciate  your  good  letter  of  May 
5  enclosing  a  copy  of  H.R.  10235,  proposed 
legislation  to  protect  business  from  the  rav- 
ai^es  of  sales  at  unreasonably  low  prices,  in- 
cluding those  made  at  levels  below  cost. 

I  am  today  writing  to  Hirold  Smith,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  U.S.  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  of  which  organization  I 
am  vice  president  and  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  asking  that  the  USWGA  give 
its  support  to  this  proposed  legislation.  I 
am  also  writing  to  Mr.  Barron  Thorpe,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Georgia  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  asking  lliat  this  group 
also  endorse  the  legislation. 

With  reiterated  t'a.inks  and  every  ^ood 
wish.  I  am. 

Cordially. 

Alfrfd  K    Hagedorn. 

Pre^'Irit•?l^ 


cerns  as  a  means  of  reducing  or  eliminating 
competition   by   small    business   firms. 

H.R.  10235  which  you  have  introduced 
would  appear  to  accomplish  this  purpose  nr.d 
render  the  necessary  Federal  support  to  ex- 
isting State  laws  (California  inrludod)  where 
interstate  commerce  is  involved. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  your  objective 
and  will  support  yo;ir  efforto  in  any  way 
possible. 

RrspectfuUy  yours. 


Kentvcky   Food   Stcres.   Inc  . 

Lriingto-i.  Kv     May   12.    I960. 
Hon    Wright  P.\tm.\n, 
Hou.^e  of  Reprpfipyitative '. 
Wa.^hington.   DC 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  letter  of  May  6. 
1960,  together  with  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  other  matter  concerning  H.R.  10235, 
bill  introduced  by  you  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Kentucky 
Food  Stores.  Inc  .  a  retail-owned  cooperative 
food  organization,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  advise  you  that  we  are  whole- 
heartedly behind  you  In  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  we  arc  also  writing  our  Congress- 
man and  our  U.S.  Senators  urging  them  to 
support  this  proposal. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  in- 
terest you  have  shown  in  the  small  busines.=  - 
man  of  this  country  which  Is  the  very  back- 
bone of  our  great  country 

We  would  be  delighte-    to  do  nnythirg  wp 
can  to  help  in  this  proposal 
C  Tdially  yours. 

W.    L.    MlTRRAT. 

Manager. 

Frankkord  Grocery  Co  .  Inc.. 
Philadclplr.a.   Pa  .   May    11.    I960. 
Hon.   Wright   Pat  ma. v. 
House  Office  Building. 
Wa=ihington.   DC 

Sir:  From  what  we  have  heard  of  your 
House  bill  (H.R.  10235),  we  believe  that  you 
should  be  complimented  for  your  efforts  in 
behalf  of  clean  competition  and  a  fair  deal 
for   all   business. 

Mr.  Ben  Shatz.  of  the  Camden  Grocers'  Ex- 
change. Camden,  N.J.,  telephoned  me  about 
your  interest  In  this  bill  and  suggested  that 
i  write,  asking  that  you  send  us  a  copy 
so  that  we  can  study  its  provisions  and  have 
our  organization  comprised  of  m.ore  than 
1.800  grocers,  support  your  efforts. 
Yours  very  a;ipreciative'.y, 

Herman   J.    Heim. 

Prcsuli.-nt. 

Luce  &  Co.. 
San  Francisco.  Caltf.    Maij  16.  1690. 
Hon.   Wright   Patman. 
Hou.-<c   of  Repre.^rntatiies, 
W  Jelling  ton,  DC. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Patman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  3,  1960.  with  a  reprint  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  8, 
1960.  concerning  proposed  Federal  legislation 
to  pKjlubit  the  unfair  practice  of  using  the 
so-ciuled    loss    leaders   by   some   larger    con- 


The  Dairy  iNyTrruTE  or  Kansas, 
Office  of  the  ExECt  tive  Sec- 
retary, 

Lau-rence.  Kan   ..June  14,  1960. 
Hj:i    Wright  Patman. 
Hou.^e  Office  Building. 
Wa.^limgton.  DC 

Mv  Dear  Mr  Patm.xn  In  reference  to  your 
letter  of  May  1.3,  1960.  relative  to  H  R  10235: 
The  officers  and  members  of  the  Dairy 
Institute  of  Kansas  supjiort  and  urge  you 
and  your  coininitiee  to  put  forth  all  possible 
ertcrt  in  order  tu  m.^ure  the  passage  ot  H  R 
10235. 

The  afurementioned  bill  should  stop  tales 
at  unreasonably  low  prices,  including  thotc 
made  below  cost.  If  the  unfair  practices 
and  below-cost  srlling  continues  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  consumer  may  well  be 
placed  in  Jeopardy. 

Many  States  have  eiiacted  .similar  leglsla- 
t.on;  however.  State  laws  have  no  applica- 
tion in  interstate  conimerce.  Therefore. 
Federal  legislation  1.=,  needed  to  fill  this  exist- 
ing void 

We  wish  to  thank  viu  fur  your  letter  of 
May  13.  19G0 

Sincerely  yrurs, 

ViNcFNT   De  Course y, 

President 
Ivan  Van  Nortwick, 

Executive  Secretary. 

The  Page  Milk  Co.. 
Mrinll.    IV\>- .  June   9.    1960 
Hon    Wright   Patm'.n 

Chairman .  Hon   p  Sma'l  Bu^me^'i  Committee. 
House  Olfire  Bwldivq,  Wa.'^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  that  hearings  are 
scheduled  in  connection  with  your  bill,  H.R 
10235 

We  are  extremely  hopeful  thai  you  will 
succeed  in  getiir.g  a  favorable  report  on  this 
bill  and  that  some  action  may  be  taken  be- 
fore Congress  adjourns  Protection  such  as 
this  bill  will  afford  is  vital  to  .small  business. 

Small  business,  a.s  you  know,  is  always 
willing  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  produc- 
tion and  merchandising,  but  when  big  bu.^:- 
ness  undertakes  to  compete  by  throwing  the 
j^owcr  of  their  finrmcial  backing  Into  the 
scale,  then  smill  business  is  placed  in  an 
unfair  and  untenable  position 

Personally,  and  on  behalf  of  other  small 
businesses.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  problems  of  small 
bu.«ine:-s. 

Verv  trulv  vours, 


Now.  regarding  the  status  of  H.R.  127. 
the  current  bill  to  piohibil  sales  at  prices 
below  cost.  As  you  know,  it  is  designed 
to  accomplish  that  objective  through  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  Therefore,  it  wa.s  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  committee 
having  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter.  On  February  9,  1961.  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  requested  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  reports  on  the  bill.  It  is 
understood  that  following  the  organiza- 


tion of  those  agencies,  after  transition  to 
the  new  administration,  .studies  were 
made  of  this  proposed  legi.slation  and  I'e- 
port.s  tiiereon  have  been  prepaied.  It  i.s 
expected  that  ihey  will  be  traiismitled 
by  the  E::ecutive  OiTice  of  the  Pie.sidejit 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Comiiierce  shortly.  IL  is  our  hope 
that  the  Commerce  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  very  soon.  Under 
date  of  July  U.  1961.  I  received  a  h  iter 
from  the  cliaiiinan  of  that  committee  m 
which  he  referred  to  the  fact  tliat  he  is 
expecting  reports  fiom  the  Fedeiil  Gov- 
ernment agencies  on  H  R.  127.  In  that 
connection,  he  stated: 

When  the  reports  are  in  and  we  ha^e  h.«1 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  iheni.  vour  ri>- 
quest  for  a  hearing  oil  tliis  legislation  will«^j/t 
given  careful  conslderatU'U 

We  must  not  lose  si;iht  of  the  fact  that 
small  business  firms  throughout  this 
country  are  looking  to  us  for  legi.slation 
of  this  kind  to  prevent  the  destructive 
practices  of  making  sales  at  prices  be- 
low cost  and  whidi  i-esult  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  ."-maH  business  in  our  free  and 
competitive  entc:prise  system. 

In  addition  to  the  two  legislative  pro- 
po.=;nls  I  h.ave  di.'-.cussed,  the  one  to  pro- 
vide lax  relief  for  small  business  stands 
hiyh  on  the  li:,t  of  legi.slation  small  busi- 
ness is  a.^vking  us  to  enact.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  Hou.se  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, in  its  final  report  to  the  86th 
Congress.  Hou.'^e  Report  2235.  recom- 
mended that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
be  amended  to  provide  a  program  of  tax 
adnistment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  eivaged  m  .small  business  by 
allowing  as  a  deduction,  for  the  taxable 
year,  an  amount  measured  by  the  addi- 
tional inve.'^tment  in  such  trade  or  bu.-i- 
ne.-NS  for  the  taxable  year,  not  to  exceed 
$30  000  or  20  percent  of  the  net  income, 
whichever  i.s  the  lesser.  At  that  time, 
we  pointed  out  that  surh  a  plan  for  allow- 
in<z  a  tax  ad.uistment  for  .small  business 
had  been  made  the  sub.iect  of  recom- 
mendations in  reports  .submitted  by  the 
Small  Busine.ss  Committee  on  previou,'- 
occasions.  Al.<;o.  prominent  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from 
both  .sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress, introduced  bills  to  this  effect — 
H  R.  2  and  H.R.  13.  We  pointed  out 
earlier  m  this  report  that  a  tax  adju.st- 
ment  of  this  nature  for  business  is 
needed  in  order  to  help  us  realize  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  considered  es- 
sential for  our  country.  This  is  true  be- 
cause .small  business  firms  rely  on 
retained  earnings  for  reinvestment  in 
business  to  effect  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion. They  cannot  retain  a  surTicKut 
amount  of  their  earnings  for  these  pur- 
T'Oses  unless  legislation  along  the  lines 
propo.sed  is  enacted. 

In  keeping  with  those  recommenda- 
tions, our  colleagues,  the  Honorables 
Fr.'Snk  Ik.ard  and  Tom  Curtis,  both  of 
whom  are  prominent  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  are  spon- 
.soring  H.R.  2  and  H.R.  2003  of  the  STtii 
Congress  to  accomplish  what  the  Small 
Busme.s.s  Committee  recommended  Mr, 
EviNS.  Mr.  Milter,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Mc- 
CvLLOCH,  Mr,  Moore.  Mr.  Avery.  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  H.\rvey  al.so  mtro- 
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duced  small  business  tax  bills.  The 
uentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Steed  1 
\^ho  IS  serving  as  chairman  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  a  subcommittee  deahng 
V.  ;ih  small  business  tax  problems,  intro- 
duced H.R  3470,  a  revised  version  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Ikard  of  Texas 
and  Mr.  Curtis  of  Mis.souri. 

Of  course,  the  chief  feature  of  Mr. 
Steed's  current  tax  bill.  H.R.  3470,  is 
the  provision  enabling  any  pei'son  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  business  to  deduct 
from  taxable  income  certain  amounts 
■  plowed  back"  iiUo  the  firm  as  rein- 
vestment in  depreciable  assets.  This 
sura  would  be  limited  to  20  percent  of 
eariungs  or  $30,000,  whichever  is  lesser. 

Mr.  Steed's  new  provision  calls  for  a 
deduction  of  the  entire  amount  of  the 
first  $5,000  plowed  back  into  the  busi- 
ness. 'This  feature  would  have  its 
greatest  impact  in  the  foim  of  benefits  to 
small  businessmen  engaged  in  retail 
trade,"  Mr.  Steed  f>ointed  out.  And 
this  is  precisely  the  area  where  our  pres- 
ent tax  structure  is  contributing  to  an 
alarming  and  rising  number  of  failures." 
Mr.  Steed  cited  a  Dun  k  Bradstreet  re- 
port of  January  16,  entitled  Upturn  in 
Business  Failuies. " 

On  July  11,  1961.  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  held  a  meeting  in 
which  the  concensus  expressed  was  that 
eCforts  should  be  made  to  secure  a  hear- 
ing and  favorable  report  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  proposals  for 
tax  relief  for  .small  business  which  would 
allow  deductions  from  taxable  income  for 
limited  amounts  of  earnings  reinvested 
in  business.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  provide  hear- 
ings on  this  important  matter  and  pro- 
vide the  House  with  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  Uie  question  of  whether  we  will, 
through  this  means,  provide  help  for 
small  business  and  in  that  way  contribute 
to  the  economic  growth  of  this  great 
country  of  ours. 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
HOUSE  ON  MONDAY  NEXT  BE- 
FORE THE  LEGISLATT\T:  BUSINESS 
OF    THE    DAY 

Mr.  PAT\LAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next 
at  the  appropriate  time  when  Members 
are  recognized  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  I  may  have  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
IKARD.  of  Texas*.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  I'equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


TORRANCE.   CALIF..  HAD  A   LOT  OF 
HELP 

Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey  I , 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  state- 
ments that  are  diflRcult  to  reconcile  with 
the  facts  and  conclusions  that  are  not 
supported  by  the  facts  are  found  in  the 
article,  "We  Did  It  Ourselves,"  in  the 
June  18,  1961.  is.sue  of  Parade.  The  sub- 
title of  this  article  by  Sid  Ross  and  Ed 
Kiester  states:  Faced  With  America's 
Toughest  School  Problem,  This  Commu- 
nity Solved  It— Without  Help  From  Out- 
side," The  community  dealt  with  in  the 
article  is  Torrance,  Calif.,  a  suburb  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  article  recounts  the  accomplisli- 
nients  of  the  community  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  school  population 
by  providing  new  classrooms  and  teach- 
ers and  meeting  the  demand  for  im- 
provement in  quality  of  education  with- 
out help  from  outside.  The  article  quotes 
an  official  of  the  district.  Dr.  J,  H,  Hull. 
as  .saying: 

We've  Fhcwn   that  we   don't  need  Federal 

aid. 

The  article  also  states  that  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  has  been  an  emphatic 
.school  supporter."  Mr.  R.  W.  Altha  is 
quoted  as  stating: 

But  liere  we  like  to  keep  our  prerogatives 
of  local  control  and  responsibility,  and  let 
the  Federal  Governm.ent  keep  its  money. 

Records  at  the  US.  Office  of  Education 
show  that  during  Uie  period  with  which 
the  article  deals,  beginning  in  1951.  the 
Torrance  Unified  School  District  has  ap- 
plied for,  and  has  received,  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  Federal  aid,  and  applica- 
tions are  now  pending  from  that  district 
for  additional  amounts  of  Federal 
moneys,  despite  the  disavowals  reported 
by  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Kiester  in  their 
article. 

Since  the  Congress  passed  Public  Law- 
Si  5  in  1950  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  construction  of  school  facilities,  nine 
different  projects  have  been  approved  for 
a  total  of  $4,355,000  in  Federal  funds. 
These  include  three  high  school  projects. 
These  9  projects  will  house  approxi- 
mately 4,427  of  the  Torrance  School  Dis- 
trict's 25,000  pupils,  or  approximately 
one-fourth  of  them.  These  projects  were 
submitted  by  the  district  and  were  ap- 
proved in  1952.  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956. 
and  1957.  The  last  project  submitted 
under  Public  Law  815  by  the  Torrance 
School  District  was  in  November  1958 
and  covered  the  increase  period  of  July 
1.  1958,  to  June  30,  1960. 

Information  submitted  by  the  Tor- 
rance Unified  School  District  in  its  last 
application  under  Public  Law  815  showed 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $181  million 
and  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $14  million 
which  is  less  than  8  percent  of  the 
assessed  valuation.  The  article  stated 
that  the  district  had  voted  $34  miUion  in 
bonds.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  noted  that 
many  school  districts  in  California  have 
a  higher  ratio  of  bonded  debt  to  as.ses.sed 
valuation  than  the  Torrance  school  dis- 
trict. 

The  Torrance  Unified  School  District 
has  also  applied  for  and  received  Federal 
funds  for  current  operating  expenses — 
including  teachers'  salaries — under  Pub- 


lic Law  874  each  year  since  the  law  has 
been  in  effect.  The  attached  table  shows 
how  much  the  Torrance  district  has  re- 
ceived each  year  under  this  law.  It  re- 
ceived approximately  $225,000  in  1961. 

Another  attached  table  lists  some  in- 
formation which  was  available  for  only 
part  of  the  yeais  as  shown  on  the  appli- 
cations. This  table  shows  the  total  re- 
ceipts reported  by  the  school  district 
from  1954  to  1959  for  current  operating 
expenses.  The  percentage  has  been 
computed  from  eacfh  source  and  it  was 
found  that  State  funds,  and  not  the  local 
taxpayers,  paid  well  over  50  percent  of 
the  amounts  used  for  operating  expenses 
each  year  except  in  1959.  when  the  State 
percentage,  although  still  greater  than 
ihe  local  percentage,  was  just  under  50 
percent,  or  49.2  percent.  Federal  funds 
received  each  year  for  maintenance  and 
operation — including  teachers'  salaries — 
at  the  Torrance  Unified  School  District 
have  ranged  as  high  as  11.8  percent. 

Information  has  been  obtained  that  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  funds  used  for 
constinicting  schools  at  Torrance  has 
come  from  the  State  of  California  and 
not  from  local  taxpayers,  but  we  do  not 
have  the  exact  statistics  on  that  item  m 
Washington 

Federal  funds  have  been  paid  to 
the  Torrance  Unified  School  District 
through  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion at  Sacramento  on  projects  sub- 
mitted by  the  Torrance  School  Board 
under  title  III  of  the  National  Defen.se 
Education  Act  which  provides  financial 
assistance  for  strengthening  science, 
mathematics,  and  modem  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction.  The  Federal  share  of 
payments  on  three  projects  during  the 
fiscal  year  1959  app>eared  in  amounts  of 
$2,721,  $2,034,  and  $6,903.  Payment  from 
F^eral  money  was  made  in  amount  of 
S2.971  during  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  Federal  share  of  funds  paid  to  the 
Torrance  Unified  School  District  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  title 
V-a.  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  test- 
ing, was  al.so  made  through  the  State 
department  of  education.  Under  this 
title,  the  district  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived $3,500  in  Federal  funds  on  a  proj- 
ect in  fiscal  year  1959.  In  fiscal  year 
1961.  the  district  received  $9,600  in  Fed- 
eral funds  on  a  project.  An  application 
is  now  pending  from  the  Torrance  Uni- 
fied School  District  for  $8,500  on  a  proj- 
ect for  fiscal  year  1962. 

To-rancc  Unified  School  District,  Los  Angeles 
County.  Calif. — Payments  computed  under 
Public  Law  874.  as  amended,  for  fiscal 
i;ra'-s  195 IS  1  {providing  financial  assist- 
ance   for    7namtenance    and    operation    of 

SCll00l£) 

Year:  Amount 

1951 $152,516 

1952 133, 792 

1963 98,473 

1954 126,253 

1955 86.478 

1956 144.973 

1957 189. 545 

1958 204,662 

1959 275.793 

1960 233, 678 

1961- --  '  224.808 

ToUl 1.871.031 

'  Estimated  entitlement  based  on  Initial 
processi!".g. 
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.1  mount  III'  '■tiettHt  recn'pt-^  fur  rum  nt  eJCpenillln"  ^  n.  '/  //«  m  nl  of  total  inj  source  '  in  fiscal 

i/ears  /.''.7 '   .t;  (iml  i '.<','.> 


1954 

1055 

1936 
Amount 

Per- 
cent 

1967 

Per- 
cent 

1950 

Amount 

R.'ceipf.*  = 

.V  mount 

Per- 
ctuit 

.\iT\i>nnt 

Per- 
cent 

-.7  :< 

40.1 
2.0 

100.0 

.\llUIUIIt 
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top.r.'knce  i  nihfd  school  distrkt. 
tork,\>.te;.  c.\lif. 

The  last  Public  Law  815  applicaiiori 
received  from  thi.s  school  district  was 
filed  in  November  1958. 

This  application  reported  that  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  school  district 
was  $181,289,230  and  the  bonded  indebt- 
edness was  $14,320,000  which  represent.s 
7,9  percent  of  the  asscs.=ed  valuation. 


The  total  pupil  membership  in  the 
.^ciiool  district  as  of  September  1958  was 
reported  to  be  23.295  and  this  member- 
ship fltiure  was  verified  by  our  field  rcp- 
resentativi'.  The  assessed  valuation  per 
child  wa.^  S7.782. 

Our  field  representative  subsequently 
ii'ported  tliat  total  membership  on  Octo- 
ber 30.  1959.  wa.s  25  296. 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE   OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Seely-Brov,-n  ^ 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  e.xtraneou.s 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmporp.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Foreign  Service  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  and  I  -hould  like  briefly  at  this 
point  to  explain  the  bill. 

This  bill  contains  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent approach  toward  the  solution  of  a 
Mtuation  to  which  I  referred  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  January  30  last, 
when  I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Academy. 

Since  then  I  have  been  uivma  the  en- 
tire problem  more  study.  I  still  believe 
strongly    that    the    objectives    which    I 


sought  m  my  earlier  bill  are  desirable 
and  nece.--.^ary  objectives  for  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  points  which  I  made  in  my 
statement  to  the  Hou.se  m  support  of 
my  earlier  bill  are  just  as  stronu  and 
just  as  valid  in  support  of  this  new  bill. 

It  is  true  at  all  times,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially so  in  these  years  of  the  -cold  war," 
thot  liiere  are  as  many  battles  to  be 
v,(in  or  lost  at  the  diplomacy  table  as 
m  a  .-.hootm-.;  \UHr.  1  lie  diplomacy  table 
IS  the  symbol.  It  is  the  ultimate  in  the 
process  which  goes  on  from  day  to  day, 
involving;  a  great  variety  of  actions  by 
the  men  and  women  of  our  Foreum  Serv- 
ice in  other  countries,  with  other  govern- 
ments and  v\  ith  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  days  and  months  and  years  to 
come,  we  must  depend  upon  a  better 
trained  Foreign  Service  to  be  our  -.shock 
troops"  and  to  win  battles  that  not  only 
will  make  a  shooting  war  unnecessary, 
but  will  actually  prevent  one. 

The  situation  being  what  it  is,  it  is 
ironical  that  the  Department  of  State, 
officially  rated  as  the  foremost  depart- 


ment in  our  Govfrnment.  the  Depart- 
ment whose  peregrinations  are  vaster 
even  than  the  military,  because  they  ex- 
tend to  every  country  of  the  world  witli 
which  we  have  relations,  has  iio  a.ssurecl 
reservoir  of  trained  and  dedicated,  com- 
petent personnel  to  luMp  the  Foreign 
Service  keep  up  uith  its  problems  and 
responsibilities 

In  the  new  State  Dt  ppitmi  nt  builciing 
in  Washington,  it  is  .said  that  they  have 
everything — evcrythin;',  lliat  is.  except 
a  bookstore,  a  barbershf)p  and  the  facili- 
ties for  providing  tlie  men  and  women 
who  are  trained  for  Foreign  Service  as  a 
vocation,  more  than  as  a  mere  livelihood 

The  Foreign  Service  m  the  State  De- 
partment today  consists  of  more  than 
8.300  men  and  women  which  is  about 
1,400  more  than  tiie  total  employment  in 
this  Service  6  years  ago.  Of  tiiese.  al- 
most two-thirds  are  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers and  Foreign  Service  Reserve  offi- 
cers— tile  latter  aie  temi)orary  employees 
for  specialized  missions  or  duties — and 
the  other  third  are  Foreiun  Service  staff 
officers,  who  are  stenoerai)hic  cleiical 
and  technical  jjersonnel. 

Of  these  8.300  emplo\ees,  abo.it  1.4Ui) 
are  in  Washington,  and  th.e  otheis  are 
on  duty  at  posts  all  around  the  world 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  ti:'' 
State  Department  plans  to  recruit  24o 
junior  Foreign  Service  officers. 

The  Department  will  get  the  candi- 
dates for  these  appointments  throuuli 
comi)etitive  examination,  and  the  evam- 
ination  will  be  conducted  next  December 
in  examination  centers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  it.s  po-se.ssion-  Last 
year.  8  000  took  the  exammatior.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  qualified  for  ap- 
pointment but  200  were  appointed  The 
others  were  placed  on  an  eligibility  list 
in  descending  order  based  ui)on  then 
standing  in  the  examinations,  and  if  thev 
have  not  received  an  appointment  b.\ 
the  end  of  30  months,  they  will  be 
dropped,  and,  if  interested,  will  have  tn 
take  the  examination  again. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  es- 
tablishing the  Foreign  Service  Otfieers' 
Training  Corps  would.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve, get  better  candidates  and  would 
prepare  them  better  and  orient  thi-m 
earlier  than  tlie  method  now  used 

Under  the  bill  as  introduced,  candi- 
dates would  select  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  career  at  the  completion  of  second- 
ary schooling,  as  a  boy  usually  does  now 
if  he  is  going  into  a  profession,  or  aims 
at  a   military  career. 

The  bill  would  let  tlie  candidate  choose 
his  own  college,  provided  it  was  one  tliat 
offered  the  curriculum  required  by  the 
State  Department.  The  Government 
would  pay  the  tuition  and  related  ex- 
penses of  the  accepted  candidate,  upon 
his  enrollment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Officers'  Traininu  Corps,  and  would  pay 
lum  a  retainer  of  $100  a  montii  for  not 
to  exceed  4  academic  years  while  he 
continued  in  the  Foreign  Service  Officers' 
Training  Coips.  pro\ided  he  agreed  to 
serve  at  least  3  years  in  the  Foreign 
Service   after  graduation. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Officers'  Training  Corps  is 
stipulated  in  the  bill  wiiich  I  have  in- 
troduced h>  be  3.000.     Tliis  may  be  re- 
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vised  as  the  future  need  is  indicated. 
This  figure,  h.owever.  contemplates  an 
entering  cla-ss  the  year  the  corps  is  start- 
ed of  1.500.  If  the  experience  in  the 
military  service  academic's  and.  indeed, 
in  most  of  the  colleges,  c?a\  be  accepted 
as  a  guide,  there  will  liave  been  an  at- 
trition of  this  number  to  750  by  tlie  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  and  each  succeedmg 
filtering  class  wiil  have  had  a  t.mila!' 
attrition.  Thus,  an  entering  class  of 
1.500  each  year  seems  prudent  and  prac- 
tical until  the  need  and  the  capacity  to 
satisfy  that  need  is  e^'.ablibhcd. 

The  bill  establishes  eligibility  for  ti.e 
Foreign  Service  Officers'  Training  Corps 
as  those  males  between  17  and  23  years 
of  age  who  meet  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  qualifications  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  a.ircc  to  serve 
in  the  Foreii^n  Service  for  a  minimum  of 
3  years  after  completion  of  tiieir  train- 
ing, and  who  are  endorsed  by  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  district 
in  which  the  candidate  resides  or  by  a 
Senator  fiom  the  State  in  which  he 
resides. 

The  last  provi;  ion  is  one  which  will 
be  effective,  I  believe,  m  eliminating  one 
of  the  most  frequently  voiced  criticisms 
of  our  Foreign  Service.  It  will  help  to 
assure  that  our  country  will  pet  at  all 
times  the  best  and  most  dedicated  career 
m,en.  from  cvciy  State,  regardless  of 
their  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  satisfactory  compleuon  of  the  cur- 
nculums  in  4  years  in  the  college  or  uni- 
versity of  hLs  choice  would  be  followed 
for  the  Foreign  S<^rvice  OflRcers'  Train- 
MiiT  Corps  rfiember  by  n  probationnry  np- 
pomtment  for  2  years  :n  the  Forcicn 
Service,  after  which  he  would  receive  a 
regular  appointment.  He  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  training  corps,  under 
provi.sions  of  the  bill,  at  any  lime  he 
failed  to  maintain  the  academic  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  Also,  the  training  corps  student 
could  be  separated  at  any  time  when  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  con'--ider'=;  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Foreign  Service  .-^o  require. 

This,  in  effect,  provides  4  years  for 
tlie  screening  of  Foreign  Service  officer 
material,  so  that  those  who  are  unfit  for 
other  reasons  besides  academic — such  as 
psyclnatric.  physical  and  moral  rea- 
sons— can  be  discovered  The  unpleas- 
ant personnel  and  security  problems  of 
previous  years  eventually  could  be  almost 
completely  removed,  under  the  plan  of 
tiie  Foreign  Service  Officers'  Training 
Corps. 

I  would  like  to  quote,  in  support  of  the 
type  of  program  called  for  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Officers"  Training  Corps  bill, 
from  a  book  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Center  of  International 
Studies  at  Pinnceton  University.  The 
book  is  called  "Present  Problems  of  the 
Foreign  Service,"  and  the  author  is  Mrs 
Zara  Steiner,  a  research  a.s.>ociate  at  the 
university. 

The  Foreign  Service  — 

Says  Mrs.  Steiner — 
nuist  concentrate  on  creating  a  group  of 
officer-s  who  can  use  methods  o:  the  natural, 
social,  and  military  sciences  m  hammering 
out  a  national  strategy.  •  •  '  The  Depart- 
ment sorely  needs  men  who  cnn  bridge  fields: 
Political    officers    who    can    deal    with    ques- 


tions (if  mi'.itary  blrategy,  who  can  a-sscss 
tae  poUticul  and  propaganda  ol  a  proposed 
ICA  pulley,  who  can  foresee  the  social  prob- 
lems that  Industrlfilizatlon  of  the  underde- 
veloped states  will  create.  At  the  very  top. 
the  Secretary  of  State  must  have  men  who 
can  as.sist  luni  In  meshing  the  various  strands 
of  '•  rtign  policy  Into  a  coherent  pafern. 

I  believe  that  the  Foreinn  Service 
Officers'  Tiaining  Corps  in  time  would 
provide  the  best  ineatis  for  m^'^ctin^:  these 
n^eds. 

T!ic  S'.ate  Depart:r.ent  has  a  train- 
ing ceiiter,  a  graduate-level  institution 
called  the  Foreign  Ser\'ice  Infititute. 
whic'i  was  established  in  1947  by  order 
of  the  then  Secretary  of  Stat--^.  George 
C>-  Marshall.  The  Institute  was  tn  fur- 
nish training  on]y  after  an  applicant 
for  a  State  Department  position  liad 
been  admitted  to  the  Foreign  Service  or 
to  another  job  m  the  Department. 

This  training,  as  set  forth  in  Secre- 
tary of  State  Marshall's  order,  was  to 
"improve  the  skills,  broaden  the  under- 
.standin'j  and  develop  the  abilities  of  all 
officers  and  employees  engaged  in  the 
field  of  international,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  for  Foreign  Service  officers 
at  various  stages  during  their  careers" 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
establishing  the  Foreign  Service  Officers' 
Training  Corps  enlists  the  resources  and 
the  full  capabilities  of  all  of  the  best 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  country 
to  do  this,  and  to  do  this  as  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  training  and  indoctri- 
nation and  development  of  the  young 
candidate  for  a  Foreign  Service  career. 
Under  this  bill,  the  Foreign  Service 
would  get  better  prepared  men.  at  an 
earlier  age,  than  under  the  method  now 
in  use. 

Incidentally,  tlie  Princeton  research 
associate  whom  I  have  quoted  above  ccn- 
sideis  the  training  at  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute  inadequate  and  incomplete 
in  important  respects.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt here  to  give  a  judi^ment  as  to  that 
by  myself  or  by  others. 

Ihe  Foreign  Service  Institute  is  com- 
posed of  two  separate  entities,  the  Scnool 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  School  of 
Languages.  Both  are  conducted  at 
Washington,  and  the  School  of  Lan- 
guages al.so  has  five  branches  in  Ger- 
many, Mexico.  Japan,  Formosa,  and 
Lebanon. 

Trainmg  is  required  for  all  junior  For- 
eign Service  officers  upon  appointment, 
and  the  course  includes  instruction  in 
the  duties  and  functions  of  Foreign 
Service  officers,  a  survey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service 
and  their  relationships  with  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  also  training  in  pro- 
cedures of  reporting,  trade  promotion, 
protection,  and  consular  services,  and 
administration. 

These  junior  appointees  also  must  take 
Intensive  courses  in  French.  German, 
or  Spanish  as  pai-t  of  their  basic  train- 
ing. They  cannot  be  promoted  to  the 
next  highest  grade  unless  they  have  a 
proficiency  in  at  least  one  of  the.se  lan- 
puases. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  any  rank. 
unless  exempted,  go  to  the  School  of 
Laiiguagcs  to  study  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  going,  before 
departing  for  a  new  post. 


All  of  this  is  commendable,  and  is  in 
fulfillment  of  the  jwUcy  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed in  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
amendments  of  1960,  that  chiefs  of  mis- 
sion and  Foreign  Service  officers  ap- 
pointed or  ai^sipned  to  serve  the  United 
Stales  m  foreign  countries  shall  have. 
10  the  maximum  practicable  extent, 
among  their  qualifications,  a  useful 
knowledge  of  the  principal  language  or 
dialect  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
10  bCive,  i.iid  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  history,  the  culture,  the  eco- 
nomic and  ix)liucal  institutions,  and  the 
interests  of  .-.uch  country  and  us  people. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  es- 
tfiblislunc  the  Foreign  Service  Training 
Corps  would  accomplish  these  objectives. 
and  would  do  it  with  a  saving,  not  only 
of  montiis,  but  actually  of  years. 

Nearly  everyone,  in  government,  in 
busine.ss.  and  many  of  those  who  travel 
abroad  for  pleasure,  is  agreed  that  the 
training  of  Americans  in  foreign  laii- 
ruagt  s  is  a  great  problem  in  this  counuy 
to  Jay. 

Competent  testimony  before  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  indicates  that  a 
i 2- week  to  16- week  course  in  one  of  the 
world  languages.  French.  German,  or 
Spani.sh,  such  as  is  offered  at  the  Foreign 
Service  In£titute,  can  provide  only  an 
introduction  to  the  language.  A  student 
completing  such  a  course  could  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  carry  on  any  but  the 
most  rudimcntaiT  conversation  wi'.h  a 
native  in  the  country  of  assignment. 
This  necessarily  would  be  even  more  so 
in  the  cases  of  the  other  49  or  50  less 
familiar  and  less  widely  u.<;ed  languages 
that  arc  taught  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute. 

In  the  Foreign  Service  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps,  in  any  college  that  met  the 
State  Department's  requirements,  this 
languaee  training  could  continue  for 
4  years  The  trainee  could  acquire 
proficiency  in  more  than  one  language. 

He  ccufd  get,  during  the  entire  period 
of  his  undergraduate  education,  the 
orientation  and  the  training  that  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  m  its  School  of 
Foreign  Affairs  now  tries  to  cram  into 
the  new  junior  officers  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks. 

The  Fore ifm  Service  Officers'  Ti-aining 
Corps  can  give  us  younger  and  better 
trained  Foreign  Service  officers.  It  can 
give  us  men  who  have  found  the  riglit 
path  for  their  lives  early,  as  with  those 
who  go  into  the  priesthood,  or  into 
medicine,  or  into  law  .  or  into  the  militai-y 

The  Foreign  Service  Officers'  Training 
Corps  is  the  answer  to  the  needs  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  at  least  so  far  as  selection 
and  training  are  concerned. 

It  can  give  us  the  diplomats  of  the 
future,  risen  from  the  ranks,  just  as  it 
can  give  us  tiie  men  in  all  of  the  con- 
tinually spreading  duties  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  to  give  us  at  every  step  of  our 
foreign  relations,  the  dedication,  the 
skill,  yes,  the  genius  that  we  require,  as 
we  seek  it.  too.  in  the  Armed  Forces,  in 
technology,  in  industry,  in  business. 

The  Foreign  Service  Officers"  Training 
Corps,  as  proposed  in  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced,  can  give  us  most  of  all 
and  best  of  all  what  the  Foreign  Sei-\ice 
needs,  the  best  material  from  the  heart- 
land of  America,  from  every  State  and 
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horn  every  district  in  the  country. 
Starting  in  their  formative  years,  which 
IS  the  way  successful  and  dedicated  ca- 
reers are  best  made,  the  young  men  who 
are  the  cream  of  the  crop  can  be  the  best 
people  we  ever  have  had  to  be  our 
spokesmen  and  our  agents  on  the  far 
limits  of  our  international  relations. 

In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  significant 
that  in  this  very  session,  the  Congress 
has  at  last  decreed  that  qualified  citizen 
-oldters  are  the  equal  of  those  who  have 
been  trained  at  the  service  academies, 
and  have  removed  all  restrictions  upon 
promotion  and  advancement  of  Reserve 
officers  in  any  of  the  military  services 
v.ho  are  otherwise  qualified. 

The  Foreign  Service  Officers"  Training 
Corps  proposal  is  a  constructive  move, 
and  one  that  can  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance and  significance  since  1924 
when  we  passed  the  Rogers  Act,  which 
combined  the  consular  and  the  diplo- 
matic branches  of  the  State  Department 
and  created  the  Foreign  Service. 


THE  1961  PLATFORM  OF  THE  YOUNG 
REPUBLICAN  FEDERATION 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Monti  na  I  Mr.  Battin]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  poin^in  the  Record. 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  today's  proceedings  I  would  like 
to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Con- 
GP.ESSION.AL  Record  the  1961  platform  of 
the  Young  Republican  National  Federa- 
tion. 

Platform  Adopted  by  the  Young  Republican 
National  Convention.  Minneapohs.  Minn.. 
.    J[UNE  24.    1961 

preamble 
The  Republican  Party — the  great  oppor- 
tunity party — offers  to  the  young  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation  a  better  life  based 
upon  individual  initiative  and  freedom  This 
Nation  was  built  by  individual  initiative. 
has  sustained  itself  through  Individual  ini- 
tiative, and  shall  progress  only  by  individual 
initiative.  While  we  recognize  tiie  need  for 
8o\ernment.  we  belie\e  that  the  foundations 
oi  Republican  philusophy  are  a  strong  faith 
in  the  iiidividua!  human  being  and  his  ca- 
pacity and  rights.  We  believe  in  the  ability 
of  eatii  indi\idual  to  determine  the  course 
of  his  life,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  help  people  reach  a  posi- 
tion where  they  are  able  to  make  and  carry 
out  their  own  decisions,  rather  than  to  tell 
the  people  which  choice  they  must  accept. 
Thus  we  agree  with  the  framers  of  tlie 
Ojustitution  that  a  government  sliould  have 
only  enough  power  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  not  enough  to  undermine  the 
^eiise  of  individual  and  local  responsibility. 
The  Republican  program  is  more  than  a 
poiitic.il  creed,  it  is  tlie  application  to  the 
specific  problems  and  challenges  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  of  the  great  human 
principle:  "faith  in  the  individual."  We 
reject  the  attempts  of  the  Democrat  .-^care- 
^  tn  iUgers  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  panic 
and  fear  so  they  can  call  for  the  placing 
of  all  power  in  the  liands  of  the  Govern- 
ment History  has  shown  us  the  results  of 
centra.h/ed  gu\ernment  often  enough  so  that 
we  believe  the  contiols  spelled  out  in  the 
Constitution   are   still   necessary   today. 


FISCAL    POLICY 

Financial  responsibility  is  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  representative  government. 
We  deplore  the  Democrat  Incompetence  in 
fiscal  affairs  which  has  recurred  in  the  new 
national  administration.  The  waste  and 
irresponsibility  demonstrated  in  the  host 
of  new  Democrat  spending  proposals  show 
clearly  otir  opponents  concern  for  special  in- 
terests at  the  expense  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  We  believe  that  every  Government 
expenditure  m.ust  be  tested  by  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  welfare,  not  to  any  nar- 
row interest  group. 

Although  we  realize  it  is  hard  for  otir 
legislators  and  administrators  to  resist  tlie 
pressures  placed  on  them  to  spend  more 
than  the  revenues  provided  by  taxation,  we 
reject  the  tempting  policy  that  a  little  in- 
flation won't  hurt.  We  continue  to  see  the 
rebults  of  the  Democrat  policy  of  inflation 
which  penalizes  thrift  and  has  often  de- 
stroyed the  independence  c>f  those  living  on 
savings,  pensions,  or  other  fixed  Incomes. 

We  believe  our  Nation  must  live  within  its 
means.  We  call  for  early  aiid  regular  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  debt.  We  know  tills  can 
be  achieved  only  by  restricting  the  activities 
of  our  Federal  Government  to  tlie  legitimate 
and  urgent  needs  of  the  Nation  which  can- 
not be  met  by  the  .States,  local  governments 
or  the  people  themselves. 

We  believe  that  all  money  for  Federal 
programs  should  come  from  annual  appro- 
priations by  tlie  Congress. 

We  supp>ort  the  movement  for  a  complete 
revision  of  the  tax  structure  of  the  United 
States,  for  we  feel  the  present  laws  are 
braking  the  development  of  our  economy. 
If  our  country  is  to  grow  and  if  we  are  to 
provide  the  jobs  necessary  for  our  increas- 
ing ixjpulation,  we  must  adopt  policies  that 
permit  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  en- 
courage its  use. 

A  sound  banking  system  Is  a  necessary 
part  of  our  free  enterprise  economy  and  we 
reas.'iert  our  belief  in  an  independent  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  free  from  political 
domination. 

We  tirge  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the 
Federal  Government's  involvement  in  areas 
of  our  Nation's  economy  which  are  more 
naturally  and  pioperly  the  province  of  pri- 
v.ite  enterprise. 

AGRICULTURE 

Tliere  seems  to  be  little  disagreement  with 
the  statement  that  fne  agriculture  policy 
being  followed  by  the  present  administra- 
tion is  no  longer  workable.  Originally  de- 
veloped to  sustain  our  economy  and  to  pro- 
vide incentive  for  full  production  during 
wartime,  it  is  not  properly  fitted  to  an  era 
ol  coiuiiniing  surpluses.  We  favor  a  program 
01"  gradual  withdrawal  from  the  regulation 
of  agriculture  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  eventual  restoration  of  a  free  market. 
We  favor  a  continuation  of  the  Elsenhower 
program,  a  program  of  gradual  government 
Withdrawal  from  agriculture  and  an  eventual 
restoration  of  a  free  market.  More  specifi- 
cflly.  we  believe  there  should  be  a  reduc- 
tion and  finally  an  elimination  of  government 
subsidies  and  the  controls  necessary  to  such 
a  program. 

We  favor  a  policy  that  develops  an  agri- 
cultural production  geared  to  the  domestic 
and  export  market  provided  by  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  rather  tiian  a  policy  geared 
to  a  false  market  created  by  Government 
purchases.  Certainly  we  completely  oppose 
the  suggestion  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  place  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  control  of  agriculture  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  branch  which  would 
be  allowed  to  develop  any  program  it  de- 
sired. 

We  feel  this  country  must  do  everything 
It  can  to  encourage  free  and  independent 
fiirmers  to  combat  rising  production  costs 
wiih  grea'  productivity  which,  coupled  with 


lower  unit  cost,  will  produce  greater  in- 
dividual Income. 

We  alst)  deplore  the  present  application  of 
estate  taxation  to  tlie  property  of  Indlvidiuil 
farmers  and  urge  they  be  placed  In  the  same 
category  with  small  businessmen  and  allowed 
a  iiimiber  of  years  to  satisfy  such  liabilitie.'^ 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

We  oppose  the  exemption  of  agricultural 
cooperatives  from  the  antitrust  laws  and  call 
upon  Members  of  Congress  to  vote  agaln.<;t 
the  provision  In  the  pending  omnibus  farm 
bill  which  Is  a  violation  of  this  principal. 

national  security  and  peace 

Tlie  paramount  objective  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  should  be  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  this  Nation 
and  all  other  free  nations  m  tlie  world  In 
the,  present  cold  war  with  comniuiubm.  the 
U.S.  Government  mui,t  realize  that  their 
policy  of  trying  to  end  the  cold  war,  ii  stead 
of  winning  this  Ideological  conflict,  can  only 
lead  to  further  loss  of  free  people  Today 
the  United  States  lias  the  strongest  Military 
Establishment  in  the  world  and  we  believe 
the  United  States  can  and  must  provide 
whatever  is  necessary  to  insure  its  security 
and  that  of  the  free  world.  We  feel  we  must 
maintain  a  diversified  defense  organization 
of  professional  military  men  which  Is  supe- 
rior to  all  pr)tentlal  foes.  We  reject  the  con- 
cept that  this  requires  the  gi\lng  of  un- 
limited funds  to  the  executive  department 
to  be  spent  wltliout  supervision,  for  we  leel 
the  constuutional  provision  giving  to  tlic 
Congress  the  power  to  raise  and  support  ar- 
mies and  to  provide  a  na\y  Is  a  desirable  sa!e- 
guard.  We  have  today  a  well-bahiiiced  force 
ranging  from  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
to  our  Polaris  Missile  force,  to  our  naval 
fleet,  our  missile  forces  and  our  mobile 
ground  forces,  which  we  are  proud  to  claim 
a*  the  result  of  a  Republican  administration 
that  overcame  years  of  Democratic  mis- 
management. 

We  believe  it  essential  to  our  own  security 
and  that  of  the  world  to  resume  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  Immediately. 

We  can  support  the  United  Nations  only 
to  the  extent  thiit  the  orcanizatlon  effec- 
tively serves  the  freedom  rrf  man.  We  realize 
that  the  time  may  have  itrrived  when  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  place  reliance  in  the  U.N.  as  an  agency 
to  solve  world  problems.  We  feel  that  the 
United  States  must  be  willing  to  take  ac- 
tion by  Itself  in  any  case  where  it  feels  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  but  is  unable  to  obtain  U.N. 
supi59J*<^ 

We  oppose  the  admission  of  Red  China 
into  the  United  Nations  because  we  feel  that 
the  continued  suppression  of  l.uman  rights 
within  China  and  that  government's  con- 
tinued aggression  without  its  border.s  make 
It  unfit  for  membersliip.  If  Red  China  is 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  we  feel 
that  at  a  minimum  all  US  financial  sui)port 
should  be  withdrawn  from  thiit  organization 
immediately,  and  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  then  be  seriously  con- 
sidered Further  we  feel  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  continue  Ui 
withhold  diplomatic  recognition  of  Red 
China. 

We  are  In  favor  of  whatever  military  ac- 
tion may  be  necessary  to  protect  West  Ber- 
lin, for  we  are  completely  opposed  to  the 
forced  surrender  of  any  area  of  the  free 
world  to  communism. 

We  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  t«  take  any  means 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  We  believe  we  should  join 
the  other  Republics  of  the  Americas  in  carry- 
ing out  our  treaty  commitments  to  protect 
the  countries  of  this  hemisphere  from  out- 
side intervention  or  mtern-il  Communist 
subversion.  We  feel  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  the  support  of  our  neighbors.  It  re- 
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mains  our  responsibility  to  act  to  prevent 
any  spread  of  communism  into  the  New 
World. 

We  feel  that  the  only  argument  the  Com- 
munists respect  is  strength  and  the  only 
way  to  stop  aggression  is  for  the  free  coun- 
tries  to  show  that  they  will  not  allow  any 
Communist  oriented  group  to  seize  power 
.tnywhere  In  the  world  However,  contain- 
ment Is  not  enough  as  the  world  cannot 
remain  half  slave  and  half  free  We,  there- 
fore, urge  that  this  Nation  dedicate  Itself 
to  Uie  freeing  of  those  peoples  who  have 
been  enslaved  by  the  Communists. 

We  recognize  that  an  even  greater  threat 
to  the  free  world  is  subversion  and  we  favor 
an  aggressive  and  ccKjrdlnated  assault  on  all 
forms  of  subversion  here  In  the  United  States 
by  the  Congress,  the  FBI,  and  other  branches 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  We 
applaud  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  a  long  overdue  sign  that  It,  too.  is 
Hware  of  this  threat  to  our  country  and  the 
duty  of  our  Government  to  deal  with  It 

There  should  be  an  expansion  of  the  serv- 
ices and  an  upgrading  of  the  staff  of  the 
U  S  Information  Agency  as  a  major  part  of 
our  efforts  to  counter  the  Communist  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  countries  In  the  free 
world  We  believe  that  every  medium  should 
be  employed  to  spread  the  truth  about  the 
success  of  the  unique  American  system  of 
self-government  and  the  failures  of  so- 
cialism 

Our  experience  m  giving  aid  to  foreign 
nations  shows  us  that  we  have  been  treating 
the  symptoms  rather  than  attempting  to 
cure  the  causes  We  demand  a  reevaluatlon 
of  all  our  programs  in  this  field  and  a  reali- 
zation by  our  leaders  that  we  must  use  this 
aid  to  create  the  be(?lnnlngs  of  capitalist 
economies  For  this  was  the  means  by  which 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  grow- 
strong  and  self-sustaining  We  must  not  at- 
tempt to  underwrite  socialistic  economies  by 
(_ur  aid.  for  we  know  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  such  economy  to  succeed 

We  feel  that  private  enterprise  possesses 
far  greater  resources  for  the  provision  of 
capital  than  does  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  even  of  all  the  governments 
of  the  developed  world.  We  urge  that  our 
Government  curtail  Its  spending,  and  expend 
its  efforts  In  opening  the  way  for  private  in- 
vestment to  be  allowed  a  chance  to  fill  the 
needs  of  those  countries  less  fortunate  than 
tlie  United  Slates 

We  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  It 
Is  no  longer  necessary  for  each  country  to 
retain  protective  tariffs,  but  we  recognize 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  nor  will  it 
come  until  fair  labor  standards  are  estab- 
lished throughout  the  world  As  an  example 
we  cite  the  problem  of  our  textile  industry, 
where  thousands  of  Jobs  are  threatened  by 
low-priced  Imports 

We  recognize  the  Communist  conspiracy 
is  committed  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
ovu-  form  of  government.  Accordingly,  we 
urge  that  an  absolute  embargo  be  Imposed 
and  enforced  on  all  trade  with  Communist 
nations.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  similar 
legislation  with   relation   to  Cuba. 

We  actively  support  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  and  other  such  organizations 
that  are  combating  the  C  Jinmuuist  conspir- 
acy 111  the  United  States 

interior  and  commercial  aifairs 
Wc  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  economic 
principles  underlving  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  from  which  our  Nation  has  de- 
rived its  greatness  and  Its  strength.  It  has 
been  proven  private  enterprise  Is  capable 
of  providing  for  the  basic  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual and  that  the  Government  should 
do  for  the  people  only  those  things  which 
are  without  question  beyond  the  resources 
and  capabilities  of  private  enterprise.  We 
further  believe  that  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical freedom  of  the  Individual,  and  the 
dynamic  growth  of  our  Nation  can   best   be 


guaranteed  and  maintained  If  more  citizens 
are  encouraged  to  become  capitalLstfi. 

We  recognize  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant requlrementa  of  modern  society  is  a 
cheap  and  adequate  supply  of  energy.  We 
feel  that  the  basic  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  energy  lies  with 
private  enterprise,  and  whether  we  talk  of 
atomic  power,  electricity,  coal,  fuel  oil  or 
natural  gas.  we  beUeve  that  the  responsi- 
bility should  remain  with  private  enter- 
prise. The  entry  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  restricted  to  those  instances  where 
adequate  development  cannot  possibly  be 
obtained  from  private  sources,  and  steps  be 
taken  to  turn  existing  projecU  over  to  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

We  recognize  that  a  strong  and  growing 
economy  requires  vigorous  and  persistent 
attention  to  wise  conservation  and  sound 
development  of  all  our  resources.  Teamwork 
between  Individuals,  business,  and  State  and 
local  entitles  Is  essential  and  must  be  con- 
tinued We  do  not  believe  that  any  pro- 
gram will  ever  be  effective  if  it  U  solely  the 
responsibility  of  central  government,  for  we 
know  that  it  requires  not  only  the  support 
but  the  cooperation  of  the  individual  citizen 
in  order  to  be  effective. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
complete  examination  of  the  existing  policies 
of  the  Congress  In  the  field  of  regulation  of 
transportation.  OrlglnaUy.  the  independ- 
ent agencies  were  established  to  allow  a  more 
flexible  transportation  policy  than  if  the 
C'-ngress  were  to  set  forth  every  detail  of 
Government  supervision. 

We  feel  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission through  Its  maze  of  complex  and 
unworkable  regulations,  is  strangling  the 
transportation  systems  of  this  country.  We 
urge  a  complete  examination  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  ICC  and  the  establishment  of 
policies  which  will  encourage  economic. 
safe,  and  competitive  systems  of  transpor- 
tation In  this  country. 

We  reject  the  current  demands  to  place 
control  over  the  Independent  agencies  m 
the  hands  of  the  Executive.  We  beheve  that 
the  original  circumstances  giving  rise  to 
their  creation  still  exist  and  that  these 
apencles  should  continue  as  Instrumente  by 
which  the  Congress  can  delegate  Its  power 
to  regulate  and  control.  We  do  not  believe 
that  either  the  FCC.  the  FTC,  the  FPC.  the 
ICC,  or  the  CAB,  to  name  but  a  few,  could 
properly  carry  out  their  duties,  if  they  be- 
come tools  of  the  President. 

We  support  the  right  of  the  Puerto  R:can 
people  to  achieve  statehood,  whenever  they 
freely  so  determine 

LABOR 

We  respect  the  role  of  labor  unions  with- 
in our  society,  for  we  recognize  the  part 
they  played  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
individual  which  were  endangered  by  the 
pressures  of  the  industrial  revolution  We 
al.^o  believe  in  the  application  of  democratic 
processes  to  the  Internal  affairs  of  unions 
We  believe  that  business  and  labor  should  be 
treated  equally,  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  "and  subject  to  the  same  limi- 
tations and  controls.  We  believe  antimonop- 
oly  type  legislation  should  be  applied  equal- 
ly both  to  business  and  labor. 
"  We  reaffirm  our  past  statements  that  the 
following  steps  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
righte  of  the  Individual  union  members: 

1.  Union  elections  conducted  by  secret  bal- 
lot in  a  trulv  free  and  fair  manner. 

■2.  Free  disclosure  of  union  finances  for  the 
benefit  of  dues-paying  members. 

3.  Rigid  enforcement  of  the  ban  on  politi- 
cal contributions  by  labor  unions. 

4  Protection  of  union  members  from  any 
political  assessments  by  their  officers. 

Ihe  onlv  wav  all  Americans  are  going  to  be 
able  to  realize  their  full  potential  Is  for  labor, 
management,  and  Government  to  understand 
there  is  common  ground  in  the  long-range 
interests  of  all  three  groups      We  believe  any 


proposed  solution  to  unemployment  must  be 
based  on  a  recognition  that  a  major  cause  of 
unemployment  has  been  an  increase  in  wage 
rates  beyond  a  level  justified  by  productivity 
Increases.  As  a  consequence,  many  products 
have  been  priced  out  of  domestic  and  world 
markets,  with  lost  jobs  and  unemployment 
the  direct  results.  We  feel  the  heated  ex- 
changes over  automation,  featherbeddmg, 
and  other  problems  will  not  provide  solu- 
tions. Nor  do  we  feel  that  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  unemployment  is  to  force  a 
business  to  keep  men  at  work  or  to  subsidize 
forever  those  who  are  unemployed.  We  be- 
lieve the  best  solution  is  to  help  those  who 
do  not  have  Jobs  to  find  emplojrment.  and 
that  It  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  business, 
unions,  and  local  government  to  help  in 
placement  and  retraining. 

We  support  the  right  of  the  States  to  de- 
termine their  own  law  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  workers  to  belong  or  not  to  belong 
to  a  collective-bargaining  unit. 

HUMAN    NEEDS 

We  believe  in  the  Inherent  worth  and 
dignity  of  each  Individual  and  that  this 
country  can  reach  its  full  strength  only 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  for  each  in- 
dividual to  employ  his  talents  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  ability,  free  from  discrimina- 
tion and  prejudice. 

We  feel  that  the  conduct  of  the  voting 
process  in  the  1960  election  was  a  shocking 
indictment  of  the  failure  of  United  States 
to  allow  Its  citizens  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  have  their  votes  counted  accurately  We 
demand  that  constituted  authorities  enforce 
the  voting  laws  more  vigorously  in  future 
elections.  We  urge  the  Republican  Party 
to  double  and  redouble  its  efforts  to  provide 
trained  watchers  at  every  polling  place  to 
insure  that  each  voter  is  allowed  to  cast  his 
own  ballot  and  that  each  ballot  is  correctly 
counted.  We  oppose  the  current  attempts  to 
establish  socialized  medicine  in  the  United 
States,  for  we  have  seen  the  failure  of  such 
programs   in  other   nations. 

We  oppose  all  efforts  to  rely  on  feder.ally 
.sponsored  health  insurance  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
We  commend  the  efforts  of  the  voluntary 
health  instirance  groups  in  working  together 
with  the  medical  profession  to  find  adequate 
methods  of  caring  for  the  sick  without  Fed- 
eral intervention. 

We  beUeve  that  the  pension  programs  now 
available  through  private  sources  make  it 
possible  to  turn  the  old-age  and  survivors 
program  into  a  supplementary  source  of  aid 
and  that  It  should  no  longer  be  mandatory. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  social  security 
program  should  be  used  to  bribe  the  voters. 
We  urge  that  legislation  be  adopted  to  place 
social  security  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
before  it  becomes  Insolvent  or  reaches  a  point 
where  the  Government  cannot  provide  Indi- 
viduals with  the  benefits  for  which  they  have 
been  taxed.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  establishment  of  a  "Federa".  Re- 
serve type"  organization  to  assure  indepf  nd- 
ent  management  of  the  hard  earned  funds  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation. 

We  believe  that  the  Republican  Party 
should  encourage  State  legisla-iures  and  local 
school  boards  to  augment  their  present 
efforts  so  each  child  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  a  good  education.  We  be- 
lieve the  States  and  localities  can  shoulder 
this  responsibility  more  effectively  than  can 
the  Federal  Government.  We  believe  that 
plans  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  such  as 
direct  contributions  to  or  grants  for  teachers- 
salaries  or  school  construction,  can  lead  only 
to  Federal  domination  and  control  of  our 
schools  to  which  we  are  unalterably  op- 
posed We  believe  that  the  responsibility  for 
education  must  be  kept  close  to  the  people 
It  serves,  for  they  are  the  best  judges  of 
whether  or  not  the  schools  are  doing  a  good 
Job  We  reject  the  thinking  that  the  Fed- 
era!  Government   can  or  shotild  prescribe  a 
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standard  curriculum  for  a  school  or  that  it 
can  direct  from  Washiiogton  how  a  school 
can  be  best  operated. 

We  applaud  the  development  of  loan  pro- 
grams by  our  colleges  and  private  groups  to 
insure  that  no  qualified  student  Is  deprlyed 
of  an  opportunity  for  a  college  education. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  June  19,  1961, 
during  two  rollcalls. 

The  first  rollcall  was  on  H.R.  6765. 
a  bill  to  authorize  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  an  amendment  to  the 
charter  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  World 
Bank.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

The  second  rollcall  was  on  H.R.  7712. 
the  fourth  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  1961,  to  provide  moneys  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  Treasury, 
and  Defense.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


MONEY  AND  CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER'pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Multer],  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  nongovernmental 
repxjrts  issued  in  recent  times  by  any 
group  of  Americans  is  that  entitled 
"Money  and  Credit"  by  the  Commission 
on  Money  and  Credit  established  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  all  of  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  is  not  of  too 
great  consequence.  Many  of  its  recom- 
mendations will  find  almost  unani- 
mous support.  Even  those  which  may 
create  great  controversy  are  deserving 
of  the  closest  study. 

Although  I  did  not  participate  in  any 
of  the  studies  or  discussions  of  the  com- 
mission. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  not 
less  than  26  of  it.^  recommendations  fol- 
low closely  my  own  suggestions.  Many 
of  these  are  covered  by  bills  introduced 
by  me  to  accomplish  those  purposes. 

Not  the  least  important  aie  the  sub- 
jects of  my  bills;  H.R.  6900  to  eliminate 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  for  Federal 
Reserve  obligations.  House  Resolution  44 
to  order  a  study  of  credit  controls,  H.R. 
5447  to  change  the  term  of  office  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  make  it  coterminous  v.ith  that  of  the 
President.  H.R.  1046  to  retire  the  mis- 
named capital  stock  held  by  member 
banks.  H.R.  508  to  improve  the  tax  struc- 
ture, vis-a-vis  business  inve.stment,  and 
H.R.  825  to  make  available  Federal  char- 
t':rs  to  mutual  savings  banks. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit In^^urancc  Corporation  and  the  Fed- 


eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, unifying  into  one  agency  al! 
Federal  bank  examinations  and  review  of 
legislation  to  assure  arm's-length  trans- 
action to  prevent  self-dealing,  are  musts. 
For  those  who  cannot  find  the  time  or 
the  inclination  to  read  the  entire  report. 
I  commend  a  summai-y  as  it  appeared  in 
the  American  Banker  on  June  20,  21,  and 
22,  1961.  The  author— Gaylord  A.  Free- 
man, Jr. — is  president  of  the  Fiist  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago  and  a  member 
of  an  advisory  committee  which  reported 
on  the  social  aspects  of  the  material  pre- 
pared by  the  Commi.s.'-ion  on  Money  and 
Credit. 

[FYora  tlie  .American  B.i:.kor    June  20,  1961  | 

History  of  Devf.lop.mi.nt  of  .'-_;•.  udy  cjf  Money 

AND    Credit    Outlined — Chicago     Banker 

Reviews  Progress  From  Aldrich  Report 

(By  Gaylord  A.  Freeman,  Jr.) 

In  1908.  as  the  I^ati'^n  sought  to  recover 
from  the  financial  panic  of  1907.  Cf'Ugress 
adopted  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  of  May  30. 
1908,  pursuant  to  v.hich  a  commission, 
chairmaned  by  Sei^ator  Nel.^on  W  Aldrich. 
was  appointed  to  analyze  the  requirements 
of  a  sound  monetary  system  and  to  malce 
le^slative  "suggestion'!. 

After  appr  ximately  4  years  of  study  the 
Aldrich  Commission,  in  January  1912.  report- 
ed its  rcconmicndations  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

Tl'.cso  sugge.'-tions.  as  you  know,  culminated 
in  the  Aldrich  bill  which  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  central  bank  in,,the  form  of  a  na- 
tional reserve  association. 

Although  the  Aldrich  bill  never  was  re- 
ported out  of  comm.ittee,  the  findings  of  the 
Aldrich  Commission's  exploration,  the  discus- 
sions wliich  They  evoked  and  a  determina- 
tion to  avoid  future  crises  such  as  the  panic 
of  1907,  along  with  the  virtual  unanimity 
of  opinion  among  the  economists  of  the 
time  that  we  should  emulate  the  century  of 
central  banking  experience  abroad — adapted 
to  the  American  political  and  social  environ- 
ment— all  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Re.<^erve  Act  on  December  23,  1913. 

In  the  half  century  since  the  appointment 
of  the  Aldrich  Commission  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  our  economy.  Two  World 
Wars,  a  great  depression  and  a  gradual 
equaliza'ion  of  wealth  have  produced  con- 
ditions substantially  different  than  those 
which  existed  in  1908. 

The  Government  has  entered  many  areas 
of  finance  and  has  extended  direct  loans, 
guarantees,  and  loan  insurance  which  by 
mid- 1960  amounted  to  $70  billion.  A  tre- 
mendiais  expan.slnn  in  Gc vernment  debt  has 
carried  the  total  to  a  level  237  times  as  great 
in  1960  as  in  1908. 

I'here  has  been  a  gro.ving  public  recogni- 
tion of  •.  he  need  for  the  Government  to  at- 
tempt to  m.oderate  both  inflationary  booms 
and  deflationary  busts.  A  matter  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  bankers  has  been  the  declin- 
ing significance  of  the  commercial  banks 
and  the  rapid  rise  of  investment  trusts,  pen- 
sion funds,  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
credit  unions  These  vigorous  competitors 
have  prospered  in  part  as  a  result  of  Govern- 
ment-granted advantages  but  also  in  part 
because  they  have  aggressively  merchandised 
services  wliich  commercial  banks  did  not  of- 
fer— at  least  not  on  equal  terms. 

These  and  other  developments  of  the  past 
50  years  led  some  scholarb  and  a  few  busi- 
nessmen to  feel  that  it  was  time  again  to 
take  another  careful  look  at  both  the  policy 
and  machinery  of  our  financial  economy. 
Tliere  was  ample  precedent  for  periodic  re- 
view of  the  financial  machanism.  not  only 
in  our  own  Aldrich  committee  and  in  the  re- 
analysis  in  connection  with  the  Banking 
Act  of  1935.  but  also  in  the  Macinillan  com- 
mittee in  the  early  1930s  and  the  Radcliffe 


committee  in  1958  59.  both  of  which  con- 
ducu;d  exiiaustive  studies  uf  the  British 
linancial  system 

What  I  believe  was  ilie  fii'.st  modern  sug- 
gestion for  a  thorough  and  objective  study 
uf  the  U  tj.  monetary  and  financial  syiitem 
w.(s  that  made,  almost  13  years  ago.  In  1948, 
by  the  Cuninnttce  for  Economic  De\elop- 
meiit    iCEDi  . 

Two  years  later,  in  1950,  the  D<iut;l.is  sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  rccmimcnded  a  '  thorough 
and  complete  study  of  the  monetary  and 
credit  system  and  policies  of  the  United 
States." 

There  was  no  immediate  result  of  these 
suggestions,  but  in  December  1955,  .Mian 
iiproul,  then  i)resident  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  New  York,  suggested  "a  renais- 
sance in  tlie  study  of  money  and  banking 
in  general  and  of  central  banking  in  par- 
ticular." He  followed  this  up  In  an  address 
before  the  New  Jersey  Bankers  Association 
on  May  24,  1956,  by  urging  an  incjuiry  into 
the  whole  intricate  and  compUcated  arrange- 
ment of  tinancing  In.stituLion.-;  vkhlch  h.is  de- 
veloped during  ilie  pa.st  40  years  and  particu- 
larly  during    the   laiier   lialf    ol    that   iH-riod. 

"We  cannot  afford  much  longer — or  we  can 
only  afford  it  because  we  are  rich — to  go 
ahead  not  really  knowing  what  to  expect  of 
our  central  banking  system,  of  our  com- 
mercial banking  system,  of  our  savings  banks 
and  building  a;.d  h/an  assr)ciatiiins.  of  our 
insurance  companies  and  |.>eijhiu:'  trust.'!, 
and  of  all  tiie  other  biu?  a:.d  pieces  which 
we  are  usln>;  to  try  to  keep  our  i)ro<iuciton 
facilities  and  our  credit  facilities  m  balance 
The  task  would  be  a  difficult  one  The  re- 
wards could  be  commensurate  with  tiie  dif- 
ficulties "  he  staled 

This  statement  by  Mr  .^proul,  unlike  the 
eaiiier  suggestions  of  the  CED  and  the 
Douglas  subc  .ininiiK'e.  develojjed  consid- 
erable   interest. 

Academicians  saw  a  cliasue  i  ■  overcome  in- 
adequacies in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  The 
administration  felt  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  improve  our  monetary  and  financial 
services.  Certain  leaders  gr.isped  at  a  pos- 
sible vehicle  to  change  policies  they  thought 
t(-o  se\ere  on  tlie  common  man  and  per- 
haps to  make  some  political  capital  m  the 
process. 

Although,  with  a  few  exreptions.  bank- 
ers and  businessmen  were  silent,  others^ 
primarily  academicians  and  Government  of- 
ficials— supported  the  Idea  of  such  a  mone- 
tary reajjpralsal 

President  Dw.ghl  D  Ki.senhower  accepted 
the  need  and  concluded  that  he  should  ap- 
point a  commission  to  make  such  a  study. 
However,  although  he  iiad  ample  power  to 
ap[^H)lnt  a  commission  hlm.'^elf,  obtaining- 
the  funds  needed  for  research  recjuired  con- 
gressional authorization. 

Also,  if  the  resulting  recommendations 
were  to  attract  the  bipartisan  support  nec- 
essary for  their  enactment,  it  was  impor- 
tant that  the  commission  be  est.ibli.shed 
by  Joint  action  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  Thus.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  on  January  10,  1957,  President 
Eisenhower  suggested  that  Congress  au- 
thorize "a  broad  national  inquiry  Into  the 
nature,  performance,  and  adequacy  of  our 
financial  sy.slem.  both  in  terms  of  its  direct 
service  to  the  whole  economy  and  in  terms 
of  its  function  as  the  mechanism  through 
which  monetary  and  credit  policy  lakes  ef- 
fect." 

You  may  remember  that  at  that  time,  al- 
though the  administration  was  Republican, 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  were  Demo- 
cratic, and  the  DemocrRts  were  concerned 
that  If  the  President  were  allowed  to  ap- 
point a  commission  he  would  choose  men  of 
his  own  philosophy,   including  bankers. 

Representative  Spenct,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, said  this  would  be  mobt  inappropriate  as 
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"those  who  have  a  direct  Interest  in  the  re- 
sult (bankers)  should  not  be  permitted  to 
bit  on  the  Investigation  conunlttee." 

Representative  Wright  Patman  went  fur- 
ther when  he  stated  (In  the  Concrfssional 
Rf(Ord,  September  19.  1957)  :  "We  reject  the 
view  that  the  highest  and  best  Judgment  in 
This  field  is  that  of  the  experts  On  a  mat- 
ter which  affects  the  welfare  of  every  citizen, 
affects  the  whole  economy  of  the  United 
S'ates,  I  say  the  highe.>-t  and  best  Judgment 
is  the  congres.sional  Judgment,  rather  than 
expert  Judgment.  It  is  repre.';entat!ve  of 
and  similar  to.  public  jiulizment  " 

S«jme  legislative  leaders  felt  that  surh  an 
inquiry  was  properly  the  prerogative  of  the 
legislative  arm  of  the  Government.  Others 
may  have  considered  this  an  opixirtunlty  to 
make  a  little  political  capital  by  conduct- 
ing such  an  inve.stigation  of  their  own  This 
IS  sutigcsted  not  only  by  the  fact  that  they 
turned  down  President  Ei.senhowers  re- 
quest, but  also  by  the  fact  that  they  there- 
upon fought  among  themselves  to  see  who 
would  get  the  ojiportunity  to  conduct  Mie 
investigation. 

All  through  the  first  quarl/^r  of  1957  i' 
I'j<^)ked  as  th«nigh  the  investigation  would  be 
given  to  a  subc<.mn-. ittee  of  the  House  Com- 
miitee  on  B.inkini;  ai.d  Currency,  which 
.subcommittee  would  be  chalrmaned  by 
Congressman   Patman 

This  W'Ould  so  clearly  ha\e  been  a  war  of 
nerves  against  the  financial  world,  as  one 
Congressm.m  said  that  38  Democrats 
(mostly  con-servatUes  from  Southeastern 
.'^i.itesi  Joined  with  Republicans  to  defeat 
the  proposal. 

In  the  resulting  (-(.infusion  Senator  Harry 
Bvrd  stepped  in  and  announced  that  hLs 
.Senate  Finance  Committee  had  unanimously 
determined  that  it  would  assume  responsi- 
bility for  an  invest: gallon  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  financial  condition  o5  the 
United  .Stiites,  including 

1  The  revenues,  bonded  indebtedness,  and 
interest  rates  on  all  public  cbligatiors.  in- 
cluding Habllitle.-^ 

2  Policies  and  pro^^edures  emplo>ed  m 
the  management  cl  the  t)uollc  debt  and  the 
effect  thereof  upon  credit,  interest  rale.s,  and 
the  Nations  economy  and  welfare 

3.  F.ict'irs  which  Inrtuence  the  av.iilabil- 
Ity  and  distribution  of  credit  and  the  inter- 
est rates  thereon  a;;  they  may  app^V  ^'^  pub- 
lic and  private  debt 

It  was  my  goc<J  fortune  to  participate  m 
this  study  during  the  summer  of  1957  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Ge<^)rge  Humphrey. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  some  Sena- 
tors were  as  lni*iesled  In  political  as  in 
economic  gain,s. 

The  committee  :"iad  almot  no  staff,  and 
consequently  what  api^arently  had  been  pro- 
)X)sed  as  a  serious  investigation  deteriorated 
into  a  political  contest  using  economic 
theories  as  the  weapons. 

The  administration  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  a.ssumed  the  offensive,  present- 
ing the  Treasury  Secretary's  testimony  for 
15  days  as  an  aggressive  declaration  of  the 
administration';;  economic  philosophy.  He 
Wis  followed  by  Under  Secretary  Burgess 
and  later  by  Bill  Martin.  Little  new  in- 
formation was  developed  and  the  investiga- 
tion was  finally  Fllowed  to  abort  In  April 
of  1958, 

Even  during  the  Fin.ince  Committee's 
study  the  White  Hou.se  quietly  expressed  the 
hope  that  after  the  Senate  had  finished. 
some  Independent  nonpolltlcal  group  would 
assume  resix>nsibi'ity  for  a  .serlotis  Investiga- 
tion. 

Tlie  CED  re.^{X1nd^d.  and  on  November  21. 
1957.  announced  plans  for  the  creation  of 
a  committee  to  be  selected  from  a  wide  sec- 
tor of  the  s(X'lety  and  the  basis  of  the  mem- 
bers' reputations  for  competence  and  ob- 
jectivity.   To  assure  such  a  membership,  the 


CED  designated  as  the  selection  committee 
the  following: 

Robert  D.  Calkins,  president.  Brookings 
Institution,  chairman;  Arthur  F,  Burns,  pres- 
ident. National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search: Everett  Needham  Case,  president, 
Colgate  University:  Charles  W.  Cole,  presi- 
dent. Amherst  College;  Morris  A  Copeland, 
jirofessor  of  economics,  Corr.ell  University; 
August  Heckscher,  director,  T^ventieth  Ceii- 
•iiry  Fund 

Also;  Pend!eti:)n  Herring,  j-iresidcnt.  Social 
Science  Research  Council:  J  E  Walli.ce  Ster- 
ling, president.  Stanford  Univcrfity:  H. 
Christian  Sonne,  chairman.  National  Plan- 
ning A.'soclatlon;  Herman  B.  WcUs,  p-esident 
Indiana  Univer.sity. 

These  men  proceeded  to  choose  as  com- 
missi,',ners  men  from  the  fields  of  labor,  gov- 
ernment and  buslne'-.'^  reflecting  f  variety 
of  political  attitudes 

In  May  1958.  the  CED  announced  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Comml.s.sion  on  Mo:iey  and 
Credit  with  Frazar  B  Wilde,  president,  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co,  as 
chairman  Mr.  Wilde  has  long  been  prom- 
inent In  the  fields  of  insurance  and  finance, 
and  his  extensive  public  service  includes  the 
position  fif  vice  chairman  of  the  CED's  boaid 
of  trust e(s 

This  distinguished  commission  was  com- 
pised  of  the  following  members 

Vice  chairman.  H  Christian  Some.  New 
Yo:k:  .^dolf  A  Berle  Jr  .  New  York:  James 
B  Black,  chairman.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co  ;  Marriner  S  Eccles.  chairman,  Tirst  Se- 
curity CorT  :  Lamar  Fleming,  chairman. 
Anderson.  Clayton  k  Co.;  Henry  H  Fowler, 
Fowler.  Leva.   Hawee   iS;  Symington 

Fred   T    Greene,    president.   Federal   Home 
Loan   Bank     Indianapolis:    Philip    M     Klutz- 
nick     Park    Forest.    HI  ;    Fred    Lazarus.    Jr 
chairman.  Federal   Department   Stores.   Inc  ; 
Isador    Lubm.    Arthur    T.    Vandergrlft    prc- 
fes.sor  of  public   affairs,  Rutgers  University: 
Irwin  Miller   chairman,  Cummins  Engine  Co^ 
Robert   R    Nathan    Robert    R    Na:han   A.-:- 
sociates.    Inc;    David    Rockefeller,    jiresident 
Ch.tse    Manhattan    Bank:     Beardsky    Run.l 
New   York;    Stanley   H    Ruttenberg.  director. 
department    of   research.    AFU-CIO:    Charles 
.Sawyer.  Taft.  Stetllnius  k  Holllster    William 
F    Schnitzler.   secretary-treasurer.    .AFL-CIO 
Earl  B    Schwulst.  president  and  chairman 
Bowery   Savings   Bank;    Charles   B.   Shuman. 
pre.s!der.:.    American    Farm    Bureau:     Allan 
Sproul,    Kentfield.    Calif  :    Jesse    ^^■.    Tapp 
chairman.    Bank    of    America.    NT     <&    SA: 
J.     Cameron     Thomson,     retired     chairman. 
Northwest  Bancorporatlon;  Wlllard  L   Thorp. 
director,  MernU  Center  for  Economics.  .Am- 
herst College:  Theodore  O.  Yntema    vice  pres- 
ident, finance.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

J(>seph  Dodge  replaced  Mr  Sprotil  and 
later  resigned,  as  did  Mr.  Schnitzle-,  who  on 
May  18.  1960.  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Emil 
Reive.  Beardsley  Ruml  passed  away  and  I 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Fn>d  Greene 
died  Just  this  spring 

After  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
installed  Henry  Fowler  was  appointed  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Adolf  Berle  was 
designated  special  envoy  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Task  Force,  and  Philip  Klutimlck  was 
appointed  as  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
The  remainder  are  still  serving 
An  advisory  committee  prima.-ily  com- 
posed of  economists  was  designated  to  work 
with  the  commission  and  was  compo.-eri  of 
the  following: 

Lester  V.  Chandler,  professor  of  economics. 
Princeton  University;  Gerhard  Colm.  direc- 
tor of  research.  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion; Neil  H.  Jacoby,  dean.  School  of  Business 
Administration,  University  of  California: 
Richard  A.  Musgrave.  professor  of  economics. 
University  of  Michigan;  Richard  Newstadt. 
professor  of  political  science,  Columbia 
University. 


Paul  A.  Samuelson,  professor  of  economics. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Ed- 
ward S.  Shaw,  professor  of  economics,  Stan- 
ford University;  Sum.ner  H.  Slichter.  Lamont 
professor.  Harvard  University:  Alan  H 
Temple,  vice  chairman.  First  National  City 
Bank.  New  York;  Jacob  Vlner,  professor  of 
economics,  Princeton  University 

I  was  a  member  of  the  above  group,  but  I 
later  went  to  the  commission.  Professor 
SUchter  since  has  passed  away. 

Tlie  commission  appointed  as  Its  research 
director  and  chief  of  staff  Bertrand  Fox. 
professor  and  director  of  research  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  as  deputy  research  director  Eli 
Shapiro,  professor  of  finance  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

These  two  extremely  able  and  conscientious 
men  gathered  around  them  a  competent 
staff  of  Robert  Z  Aliber.  formerly  with  the 
Yale  University  department  of  economics: 
George  K  Brinegar.  professor  of  agricultural 
economics,  Ui.iversity  of  Connecticut:  Joseph 
W  Conrad  a.'^sociate  yrofessor  of  economics, 
Swarthmore  University;  John  C.  Dawson, 
assl:nant  professor  of  economics,  Grinnell 
College:  James  Duesenberry.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. Harvard  University;  Burton  Hallo- 
well,  professor  of  economics.  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity; Vivian  C  Howard,  formerly  with  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics.  Board  of 
Civernors.  Federal  Reserve  System:  K:-.rvey 
C  Mansfield,  professor  of  political  science 
Ohio  State  University:  Lawrence  S  Rltter. 
chief  domestic  research  division.  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank.  New  York  (on  leave » .  and  adjunct 
associate  professor  of  economics.  New  York 
University:  Ira  O  S<^ott  Jr  a.ssociate  profes- 
sor of  finance.  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Columbia  University;  Ezra  Solomon,  profes- 
sor of  finance.  University  of  Chicago:  Mary  C 
Wing,  formerly  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research.  Inc  :  Robert  F.  Lenhart. 
executive  secretary;  Earl  L  Packer,  assistant 
to  the  executive  secretary;  Porter  McKeever. 
director  of  information;  John  H  Crlder, 
deputy  director  of  information:  Harry  E 
Rabey.  comptroller. 

The  Ford  Foundation  agreed  to  advance 
$,500,000  to  get  the  wiirk  underway.  Subse- 
quently the  Merrill  Foundation  contributed 
$35  000.  and  the  Ford  Foundation  advanced 
an  additional  $800,000 

Before  attempting  to  choose  a  course  of 
action,  the  GMC  first  sought  to  determine  the 
goals  toward  which  public  economic  policy 
should  be  directed.  Three  principal  goals,  of 
rpecial  concern  to  the  Commission  be(.ause 
ol  their  relevance  to  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies, were  agreed  upon: 

1  An   adequate  rate  of  economic   growth 

2  Sustained  high  levels  of  production  and 
employment. 

li    Reasonable  stability  of  prices. 

In  the  course  of  Its  deliberations  the 
commission  concluded  that  "under  Amer- 
ican economic  and  political  institutions  it  is 
possible  to  achieve  satisfactory  performance 
in  all  three  of  these  objectives  simulta- 
neously" 

The  commission  also  recognized  as  ad- 
ditional goals,  though  not  necessarily  less 
important,  the  following- 

1.  Adequate  national  security. 

2  Harmonious  International  economic  re- 
lations 

3  Economic   development   abroad. 

4.  A  desirable  degree  of  economic  freedom 
and  reliance  on  market  mechanism,  balanced 
by  a  desirable  degree  of  governmental  co- 
ordination   and    regulation. 

5.  Workable  competition  in  our  private 
enterprise  system. 

6.  Equitable  distribution  of  Income  and 
opportunity 

The  commission  subdivided  its  examina- 
tion into  the  following  categories,  to  each  cf 
which  a  task  force  was  assigned. 
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Seven  committees  or  task  forces  were  se- 
lected and  assigned  various  subjects. 

The  task  forces,  their  subjects,  and  mem- 
bers were : 

The  Federal  Reserve  System:  Chairman, 
WiiUrd  L.  Thorp;  vice  chairman,  Fred 
Lazarus,  Jr.;  Marrlner  S.  Eccles;  David  Rock- 
efeller:  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg;  and  Charles 
Sawyer. 

Government  fiscal  and  debt  management 
policies  and  other  Treasury  monetary  activl- 
^  ties:  Chairman,  Jesse  W.  Tapp;  vice  chair- 
man, Robert  R.  Nathan;  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.; 
William  F.  Schmitzler;  J.  Cameron  Tliomson; 
and  Gaylord  A.  Freeman,  Jr. 

Activities  of  other  Federal  credit  agencies: 
Chairman,  Earl  B.  Schwulst;  vice  chairman, 
David  Rockefeller;  Lamar  Fleming,  Jr  ; 
Henry  H.  Fowler:  Fred  T.  Greene;  Robert  R. 
Nathan;  Charles  B.  Shuman. 

Private  financial  institutions,  their  role 
and  regulation:  Chairman,  Tlieodore  O. 
Yntema;  vice  chairman.  J.  Cameron  Thom- 
son; Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.;  James  B.  Black; 
Fred  T  Greene;  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.;  Irwin  Mil- 
ler; Charles  Sawyer:  Gaylord  A.  Freeman,  Jr. 

Money  In  relation  to  Inflation,  employ- 
ment, and  growth:  Chairman,  Isador  Lubin; 
vice  chairman,  James  B.  Black;  Lamar  Flem- 
iiig,  Jr  ;  Henry  H.  Fowler;  Irwin  Miller;  Rob- 
ert R.  Nathan;  Stanley  B.  Ruttenberg; 
Charles  B   Shuman,  J.  Cameron  Thomson. 

Governmental  organization  for  policy  de- 
l-^rmination  :  Chairman.  Philip  M.  Klutznick; 
vice  chairman.  Henry  H  Fowler;  Marrlner  S. 
Eccles;   Charles  Sawyer. 

International  monetary  problems:  Chair- 
man, David  Rx>ckefeller;  Theodore  O.  Ynte- 
ma, Isador  Lubin:  Earl  B.  Schwulst;  H. 
Christian  Sonne;  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.;  Robert 
R  Nathan;  Stanley  H  Ruttenbe'g;  Willard 
L    Thorp. 

Each  ta^k  force  analyzed  the  specific  is- 
sues involved  in  its  subject  and,  through  the 
staff  and  the  advisers,  assigned  problems  for 
intensive   research   by   outside  academiciariS. 

Some  110  professors  worked  on  research 
projects  and  brought  in  reports  totaling 
nii're  than  11  000  pagje.-;  which  were  digested 
by  the  staff  and  reported  to  the  respective 
task  forces. 

Each  task  force  held  a  series  of  meetings, 
always  with  representatives  of  the  staff  and 
L'onerally  with  some  of  the  advisers  present. 
In  these  meetings  ideas  were  explored  and 
positions  expressed,  debated,  the  ideas  re- 
\  tewed  and  discussed  again. 

The  attitude  of  tlie  majority  on  each  issue 
was  then  rewritten,  adopted  as  the  report 
of  the  task  force,  and  submitted  to  the  com- 
mis-sion  as  a  whole 

The  full  commissii  n  held  11  meeting.^. 
and  during  the  past  winter  and  early  spring 
it  met  for  almost  1  week  out  of  each  month. 
D\:ring  the  past  few  months  the  entire  re- 
port was  rewritten  and.  finally,  the  com- 
pleted report  w:.;  delivered  to  the  President 
June  19. 

The  conim:?sjon's  recommendations  pro- 
[)ii.se  both  structural  changes  intended  to 
i!i-,pr()ve  the  lunctioning  o!  the  economy  and 
broad  guides  for  policy  They  do  not  at- 
tempt to  prescribe  in  detail  for  particular 
current  problems,  nor  do  they  call  for  the 
whnie.--ale  overhaul  of  our  finaiicial  struc- 
ture. 

It  obviously  is  impossible  to  evaluate  the 
c^'mmission's  recommendatluns  or  their  im- 
pact on  our  economic  life — only  time  will 
provide  that  answer  Furthermore,  since  I 
liave  been  so  close  to  the  commi,=sion's  work. 
I  !ir  bably  am  not  able  to  present  a  very 
tl:sj)a.'=5ionate  appraisal.  With  this  dis- 
claimer, however,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
some  modest  conclusions  about  the  com- 
mission's work  with  which  I  am  :onfldent 
all  of  my  associates  nn  the  commission  -vould 
agree. 

1  Some  such  a   study   was  needed. 

2  The  magnitude  of  the  investigation  and 
the   pressure    of    early    completion   precluded 


as  detailed  a  study  or  as  scholarly  a  treat- 
ment as  might  have  been  desirable. 

3.  Within  the  limits  of  the  time  available 
and  In  the  face  of  an  astonishing  diversity 
of  informed  professional  opinion  on  virtu- 
ally every  issue,  a  most  conscientious  effort 
was  made  to  understand  the  issues,  to  ex- 
plore alternative  courses  of  action  and  to  ar- 
rive at  those  recomm.endations  which  in  our 
collective  Judgment  best  serve  to  repair  in- 
adequacies and  to  reshape  the  economic  sys- 
tem (Within  the  fr.unework  of  a  free  enter- 
prise society)  to  the  present  and  the  future 
needs  of  the  society. 

4.  Although  there  is  always  a  temptation 
to  try  to  characterize  any  complex  study 
with  a  short  label  i  such  as  "radical."  "lib- 
eral," "conservative,"  etc.)  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  satisfactory  description  for 
the  variety  of  positi'.ins  on  the  numerous 
issues  covered  in  this  report. 

5.  In  an  effort  to  achieve  as  high  a  degree 
of  unanimity  as  possible  each  member  has 
accepted  many  provisions  With  which  he 
might  not  have  been  fully  In  agreement. 
An  inevitable  consequence  of  the  effort  to 
achieve  unanimity  is  that  the  report  is  a 
[iroduct  of  many  compromises.  But  the  op- 
portunity for  any  member  to  write  a  dissent 
has  D!  evented  these  ci"  inrir-'mises  from  mak- 
ing the  report  itself  a  jumble  of  apparent  in- 
co!isistent  positions,  a  qtutlity  that  some 
ascribe  to  the  Radcliffe  rcp'.-r:- 

G.  The  report  reflects  what  to  many  of  us 
may  be  an  unwelcome  but  apparently  unde- 
niable fact,  that  with  the  growing  complex- 
ity of  otir  national  ai'.d  interi'iational  econ- 
omies the  Government  has  been  playing  and 
is  likely  to  continue  to  play  an  increasing 
role.  While  recognizing  the  inevitability  of 
Government  intervention  in  the  economy, 
the  commission's  recommendations  are  pri- 
marily restricted  to  poluies  that  have  a 
generalized,  impersonal  effect  and  avoid 
those  policies  that  would  involve  the  Gov- 
ernment in  detailed  regulation  of  the  econ- 
omy 

'  Any  grant  of  additional  monetary  or 
fi.'^cul  controls  to,  or  utilization  by,  the  Gov- 
ernment involves  the  risk  of  some  inflation- 
ary bias,  for  expansionary  policies  are  more 
immediately  attractive  to  the  people  than 
are  restrictive  policies.  This  places  an  even 
greater  premium  on  both  good  men  m  pub- 
lic office  and  an  informed  a!:d  economically 
sophisticated  citizenry 

8.  The  report  will  reflect  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  vast  changes  in  our  money 
and  credit  system  since  the  Aldrich  report, 
which  helped  lead  to  the  passa;.;e  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  The  rapid  rise  of  new 
institutions,  the  shift  oi  population  to  the 
suburbs  and  the  increase  in  credit  needs  of 
agriculture    nre    all    recognized. 

9  The  recommendations  in  respect  to  pri- 
vate financial  institutions,  tlicugh  somewhat 
critical  of  what  the  commission  co.-isiders 
unnecessarily  conservative  practices  in  the 
past,  is  understandmt:  of  the  banks  and  ad- 
vances suggestions  which  although  novel  in 
some  instances,  are  not  radical  and  should. 
on  the  whole,  prove  advantagei'Us  both  to 
bankers  and  to  the  public. 

10  Although  there  is  no  one  single  dra- 
matic recommendation  comparable  to  the 
Aldrich  Commission's  sueeestl  in  of  a  central 
bank,  the  report  does  contain  many  recom- 
mendanons  which  if  adopted  should  make 
our  country  stronger,  our  economy  more 
stable,  and  our  pe-iple  better  off 

11.  Con,sequpn:ly  I,  and  I  think  the  other 
commissioners,  consider  that  the  results 
more  than  justify  the  time  effort,  and  monev 
tliat  have  gone  into  the  commission's  work 
and  should  prove  significant  for  these  times. 

12.  I  sincerely  recommend  the  commis- 
sion's report  to  everyone 

It  is  difficuU.  perhaps  even  inappropriate. 
to  attempt  to  digest  the  recommendations. 
i  )r  the  precise  language  m  some  is  the  result 
o:  many  hours  of  discussion  and  refinement, 


but  with  this  caveat,  I  will  atten^pi  to  gi\o 
the  general  feci  of  the  300-pagc  report,  wracii 
contains    almost    100    recoiumcndation.s. 

In  doing  so,  I  might  (observe  that  I  did 
iiut  agree  wilii  all  of  the  s.uggesUons  i  in- 
deed some  di.stress  mei,  but  it  is  naluial 
that  a  group  reprrsenlmg  s<j  nuiny  conflict- 
ing points  of  view  will  arrive  at  many  con- 
clusions which  are  not  accept, ible  to  every 
member  In  a^'sense.  this  Is  the  vcrv  value 
of  such  a  Joint  project. 

Briefly,  and  not  Iik)  Hfcurately  stated,  the 
principal  recunimeiidai  ions  are 

Monetary  policy  is  an  import, mt  instru- 
ment in  economic  stabiU/ation  poluy.  bo- 
cause  of  its  prompt  reversibility  and  the 
possibility  of  changing  policy  by  small  step.s, 
monetary  policy  can  be  used  effectively  at 
times  when  more  powerful  fiscal  policy 
measures  migiu  not  be  called  lor 

The  average  rate  of  i;rcjwth  of  the  mont-v 
supply  should  be  (  onsistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  high  employment,  recognizing 
that  in  any  one  >ear  the  money  supply  may 
grow  faster  or  slower  than  the  average  rate 

Removal  o'  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
would  strengthen  the  international  pos:tioii 
of  the  dollar  and  improve  the  F'eder  1  Re- 
serve's i'.billtv  to  deal  with  dome  tir  prob- 
lems 

Open  market  operations  should  continue 
to  be  relied  upon  as  the  mo.- :  important 
monetary  policy  tool,  but  these  operations 
should  be  in  all  maturities  of  Go\er!iment 
securities,  r.uher  than  bills  only,  so  a.s  to 
influence  tlie  structure  as  well  as  tiie  level 
of  interest  rates 

Member  b.uik  br)rrowlne  does  nf>t  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of 
policy  and   the  privilege  sliould   be  retained 

Continued  efforts  should  be  made  to  assure 
uniform  stand. irds  of  discountii.g  practioe 
among  the  reserve  disTirts 

Changes  In  Federal  Reserve  disroui.t  rales 
should  contnuie  t^  bf  determined  as  a' 
present,  rather  than  tying  the  discount  rate 
to  the  bill  rate  or  in  any  other  way  making 
it  automatic 

Changes  In  reserve  requlrenients  should 
be  used  sparingly  and  for  longrun  rather 
than  couruercvclical  purposes. 

Demand  df>pf)Slt  reserve  requirements 
should  be  made  Iden'l'-.il  for  all  member 
banks,  eliminating  the  present  classlf.cations 
of  banks  as  country  or  reserve  city  banks, 
and  Congress  should  continue  to  allow  a 
range  within  which  the  Board  may  set  re- 
quirements. 

Investigations  should  be  niade  of  bet- 
ter forms  of  consumer  credit  controls  In 
case   they  should    be   needed 

While  there  shn^ud  be  greater  authority 
for  the  V.^  and  FH.\  programs.  c(mtrol  of 
mortgage  credit  by  Federal  Re.-^erve  regul.i- 
tion  Is  not  necessary. 

The  Government  should  investigate  possi- 
ble methods  of  controlling  liiventories  and 
business  investment  expenditures  on  a  selec- 
tive basis 

All  Insured  commercial  banks  should  be  re- 
quired to  become  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

But  the  commission  recommends  against 
the  extension  of  direct  Federal  Reserve  con- 
trols over  nonbank  financial  institutions. 

With  respect  to  the  Fcder:il  Reserve  Board 
itself,  the  size  should  be  reduced  to  fwe, 
terms  reduced  to  10  years,  and  salaries 
sharply  increased;  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  should  serve  4-year  terms  cotermi- 
nous with   the  Presidents 

Policy  responsibility  siiould  rest  exclusively 
with  public  officials:  to  this  end.  the  Reserve 
ioank'  presidents  should  be  removed  from 
the  Open  Market  Committee  and  serve  In 
only  an  advisory  capacity  on  policy  matters. 

The  Board  also  should  have  authority  to 
select  the  membership  of  the  Federal  Ad\i- 
sory  Cotincll  from  among  nominees  piesented 
by  tlie  Reserve  banks. 
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The  capital  stock  of  the  Reserve  banks 
thould  be  retired  and  membership  In  the 
system  evidenced  by  a  nonearnlng  member- 
ship certificate 

The  Federal  Refier\e  should  inform  the 
public  With  reasonable  promptness  and  detail 
f,f  the  major  policy  decisions  and  actions  In 
c.rder  to  avoid  misunderstaiiding  and  mis- 
interpretation 

None  of  the  difUculiles  posed  by  the  exist- 
ing public  debt  are  so  great  as  to  justify  giv- 
ing priority  to  a  poll,  y  of  d^-bt  reduction  If 
.■;uch  a  policy  should  interfere  with  a  sta- 
bilizing  fiscal    policy. 

'The  Treasury  should  not  iidopt  policies 
that  make  holdings  of  public  debt  compul- 
sory  for   any   Investors 

First  priority  should  be  given  to  halting 
the  shortening  of  maturity  sTur-ture  which 
has  occurred  since  World  War  II  through 
a  refunding  program  wuk  h,  .  vcr  time,  w  uld 
lead  to  a  more  balanced  maturity  tiruciure 
lor  the  debt. 

Once  the  shortening  of  the  debt  struc- 
ture is  arre.Nted,  d-bt  managemeui  should 
make    a    modest    coninbutiou    to    etononuc 

stability. 

The  proportion  of  the  publicly  held  debt 
in  Uie  form  cf  saMugs  bonds  should  be  in- 
creased. 

The  Treasury's  discretionary  debt  manaL;e- 
ment  authority  should  be  broadened  by  abol- 
ishing the  ceiliMiis  on  total  dib;  and  interest 
rates. 

The  experiment  with  advance  refundmgs 
should  be  continu-^d  and  the  p.ossibllity  of 
using  the  auction  technique  for  securities 
longer  than  bills  sh  uild  be  explored. 

As  a  means  to  Improve  the  market  for  Gov- 
ernment securities  and  thus  assist  debt  man- 
a^'ement.  muiimum  margins  en  Government 
securities  should  be  aiv.Jhed  by  the  proper 
fupervi.sory  authorities  to  presently  non- 
regulated  lenders. 

Subject  tu  the  right  of  congressional  veto. 
Congress  should  delegate  to  the  Presidi-i.t 
power  to  make  temporary  across-the-board 
adjubiments  in  personal  income  tax  rates  to 
implement  countercyclical  policy. 

The  Governmeiit  should  set  a  long-range 
prot^r.im  for  {X)6ttx)nhble  public  works  and 
increase  or  re<iuce  such  exjienditures  as  an 
Instrument  of  countercyclical  p>olicy. 

When  unemployment  is  low,  it  Is  bet'er  to 
enc  )urage  investment  through  a  Government 
surplus  and  debt  retirement  than  through 
tax  reduction. 

When  the  economy  i.v  depres.ed  co::sump- 
ilon  can  be  better  stimulated  by  reduction  in 
tax  rates  than  by  Increasing  exemptions 

The  basic  tax  structure  sh':.u'd  be  reviewed 
to  nunln;lze  tax  deterrents  to  business  capi- 
tal formation  and  to  reduce  the  steeply  grad- 
uated rates  on  personal   income 

Huth  priority  should  be  ui\en  to  Goverti- 
ment   expenditures  for  basic  research 

Regulation  of  financial  Institutions  should 
not  only  promote  safety  but  also  stimu- 
late ecoiujmic  growth. 

Lending  power  of  commercial  banks  and 
saMMgs  Institutions  should  be  less  restric'ed 
and   gradually   made   more   equal. 

While  Uie  authority  to  Invest  in  ecjuities 
should  continue  to  be  restricted,  the  com- 
mercial banks  should  be  given  greater  free- 
dom to  so  invest. 

Federal  charters  should  be  available  to 
mutual  savings  banks 

National  banks  sliould  be  allowed  to  have 
brimches  within  their  trading  are.is  n re- 
spective of  State  laws. 

So  .should  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and   mutual  savings  banks. 

The  prohibition  of  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  demand  deposits  should  t>e  continued. 
The  limitation  on  maximum  Interest  rates 
jjayable  on  savings  should  be  removed^ 
though  there  should  be  a  standby  power  to 
regulate  (with  the  possibility  of  differentia- 
l;..n  between  domestic  and  lorelgn  deposits). 


If  and  when  any  limit  Is  Imposed,  It  .shr.uld 
be  comparable  for  all  competing  instiu- 
tions. 

Statutory  reserve  requirements  agal:ist 
savings  and  time  deposits  should  be  gradual- 
ly eliminated.  In  the  meantime,  reserves 
sVi.jUld  he  invested  in  cash  and  siiort-term 
Government  obli^'ations  and  should  be  m.  ire 
tqual  for  all  types  of  competing  institutions. 
Instiraiice  by  FDIC  and  FSLIC  should  be 
standardized  and  v.itimately  administered  by 
one  a^;ency. 

Federal  Income  taxation  of  the  commercial 
banks,  mutual  savinps  batiks  and  savings  and 
loan  a.ssoclations  should  be  such  as  to  ai 
encotirape  adequate  capital  and  reserves,  and 
(b)  insure  competitive  equality  (to  the  ex- 
tent that  taxation  is  a  competitive  fact   n 

Authority  for  Issuance  of  subordinated  de- 
bei-.tures  and  preferred  stock  should  be 
studied 

At  Uie  Federal  level  the  Federal  Reserve 
.Svstem  should  Ije  the  only  examlnlne  su- 
ihorlty  ol  the  commercial  banks.  Tliere  also 
should  be  a  uiafled  authority  fjr  the  exami- 
nation of  all  federally  in;  u red  savings  and 
loan  associatiotis  and  mutual  savings  banks. 
The  activities  and  standards  of  these  two 
Federal  authorities  should  be  coordinated 
with  each  other  and  with  the  respective  State 
examining  authorities. 

A  regulatory  body  should  be  gi-. en  resp'  n- 
sibllities  over  private  corporate  pension 
funds.  This  authority  would  include  the 
power  to  enforce  appropriate  Investment 
stand.irds.  to  assure  periodic  publication  of 
financial  statements  and  to  bring  suit  against 
malfeasance  on  behalf  of  the  beneficiaries. 
Congress  should  review  legislation  to  as- 
sure arm's-length  transaction  and  to  prevent 
self-dealing. 

Federal  credit  programs  to  stimulate  com- 
petition  should    be   self-supporting. 

Lopin  insurance  1?  preferable  to  dire-t  Fed- 
eral lending 

The  FTIA  loan  insuran'^e  pro;n"am  should 
be  continued. 

The  voluntary  home  mortgage  credit  pro- 
cram  and  FHA  certified  agency  program 
sl'.onld  be  nu'de  permanent. 

There  sh'nild  be  some  loan  in.'^urance  pro- 
^'ram  for  UMg-term  farm  loans,  but  only  for 
farms  of  ndeq'iate  size  which  are  sitbject  to 
reasonable  farm  pl.'.nnlng 

TTiere  should  also  be  n  loan  insurance 
program  for  3-  to  10-year  farm  equipment 
loans 

If  the  Small  Business  Investment  Corpo- 
rr-.'ion  program  proves  inadeqtiate,  some 
other  program  for  channeling  private  credit 
in'o  small   business  may   be   necessary 

Federal  credit  programs  to  alter  alloca- 
tions of  credit  to  achieve  a  public  purpose 
may  require  a  stibsldy  in  below-market  In- 
terest rates  for  credit  terms  A  loan  guar- 
iiitee  program  is  preferable  to  direct  Federal 
lending. 

Direct  Federal  lending  should  be  I'lcludeH. 

in  the  budget 

Federal  credit  programs  should  be  sensi- 
tive  to   eeneral   monetary  policy. 

FHA  and  VA  programs  should  be  In  har- 
mony With  monetary  policy  and  the  Interest 
rites  should  be  allowed  to  fluctuate  with  the 
golne  mortgage  rates. 

The  FHLB  should  operate  Its  program  In 
harmonv  with   monetary  policy. 

Interest  rates  on  Government  guaranteed 
loans  should  be  varied  In  accord  with  mone- 
t  arv  policy. 

Direct  Federal  loan  programs  should  be 
financed  by  Treasury  issues  rather  than 
guaranteed  borrowing  by  Government  cor- 
porations. 

Fixed  Interest  rate  ceilings  should  not  be 
used  on  Federal  credit  programs  which  rely 
on  private  financial  institutions  for  loan 
funds. 

Federal  agencies  to  maintain  secondary 
mortgage  markets  should  buy  and  sell  at 
market  prices. 


Tlie  burden  of  improving  the  payments 
balance  of  the  United  States  must  fall  on 
selective  measures  to  expand  U.S.  receipts,  to 
reduce  prl-ate  payments,  to  reduce  the  drain 
from  direct  Government  payments,  or  a  com- 
bination thereof. 

The  present  dollar  price  of  gold  should  be 
retained  but  if  a  change  in  the  exchange 
rate  is  necessary  it  should  be  worked  out 
by  international  negotiations,  perhaps 
through  the  machinery  provided  by  the  IMF. 
The  U  S  gold  reserve  requirement  should 
be  eliminated  and  our  entire  monetary  gold 
stock  be  m.ade  available  for  maintaining  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  foreign  exchaucre 

Protection  of  the  world  exchange  mechan- 
ism against  exchange  crisis  should  be  ac- 
compUshed  by  greater  cooperation  with  the 
central  banks  of  other  developed  countries 
in  handling  short -terrfi  capital  m.ovements 
and  through  further  evolutionary  do\elop- 
mentof  thelMF.  ^ 

The  decision  on  Government  expenditures 
and  direct  lending  programs  should  be  made 
in  terms  of  a  high  employment  budget  and 
un  the  basts  of  judgment  as  to  the  value 
of  the  programs  compared  with  the  value 
I  i  private  consumption  or  investment  which 
would  be  sacrificed. 

The  basic  tax  structure,  designed  vi  pro- 
vide adequate  investment  and  work  iticen- 
tives  and  related  to  the  strength  of  tlie  un- 
derly.ng  Uend  in  the  economy,  especially 
that  of  private  investment  demand,  should 
not  be  changed. 

The  Congress  should  write  into  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  and  the  Employment  Act  of  1940 
the  goals  of  "a  low  level  <*i  unemployment, 
nn  adequate  rate  ol  economic  growth  and 
reasonable  price  stability." 

Tlie  cenual  responsibility  for  organization 
and  coordination  should  be  lodged  in  the 
Presidencv. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  sliould  be 
amended  to  require  that  t'ne  President  report 
to  the  Congress  quarterly,  when  the  current 
situation  appears  to  be  running  counter  tj 
the  objectives  set  forth  In  the  Employment 
Act.  and  to  set  forth  the  steps  taken  by  him 
and  by  Government  agencies  to  better 
achieve  the-^oals  ol  the  Employment  Act. 
Should  the  President  not  so  act,  tlie  Con- 
t;re:s  by  concurrent  resolution  may  request 
s\ich  a  statement  from  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  more  complete  suiv.- 
mary  was  prepared  by  the  Commission 
on  Money  and  Credit  and  the  publica- 
tion thereof  paid  for  as  a  special  section 
of  the  New  York  Times  of  June  25,  1961. 
a.s  follows: 
Money    and    Credit-   Their    Influence    om 

JOB.S,  Prices,  and  Growth 

(Summary  of  report  of  the  Co'mmission  on 

Monty  and  Credit) 

( By  Frazar  B.  Wilde,  chairman  i 

THE    COMMISSION    ON     MONET     AND    CREDFT 

The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  was 
established  in  1957  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Comnuttce  for  Economic  Development 
to  study  the  public  and  private  financial  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States. 

In  his  aniiouncement  of  the  commissi.  :., 
Donald  K.  David,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  stressed  its 
independent  nature  and  stated  that  it  would 
conduct  an  impartial  inquiry  with  financial 
support  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Mer- 
rill Foundation,  and  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

The  members  of  the  commission  were  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  David  with  tlie  advice  and 
consent  cf  a  selection  committee  of  scholars 
headed  bv  Dr  Robert  B  Calkins.  President 
of  the  Brookings  Institution.  Frazar  B 
Wilde,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  was  named  chairman,  and  II. 
Clixistian  Sonne,  New  York,  was  named  vice 
chairman  of  the  commission. 
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Dr.  Bertraiid  Fox,  director  of  research  and 
Edsel  Bryant  Ford,  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Harvard  XTniver- 
Hity,  was  appointed  director  of  research.  Dr. 
Ell  Shapiro,  professor  of  finance,  School  of 
Industrial  Management,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  was  named  deputy 
research  director;  they  headed  a  staff 
recruited  from  various  universities. 

Preliminary  work  of  the  commission  was 
divided  among  six  task  forces  headed  by 
Messrs.  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Jesse  W.  Tapp,  Earl 
B.  Schwulst,  Theodore  O.  Yntema,  Isador 
Lubin,  David  Rockefeller,  and  Philip  M. 
Klutznlck. 

More  than  100  research  papers  were  pre- 
pared for  the  commission  by  scholars  and 
several  trade  associations  submitted  mono- 
graphs. Meetings  were  held  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  during  the 
course  of  the  study. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  represents  the  deliberations 
of  a  diverse  group  of  American  citizens.  They 
were  assisted  by  an  able  staflf  of  scholars 
and  by  a  group  of  advisers  of  great  com- 
petence. The  members  of  the  commission 
were  deliberately  selected  to  provide  a  group 
of  men  with  different  backgrounds:  banking, 
business,  government,  labor,  and  the  profes- 
sions. All  members  had  broad,  practical 
economic  experience.  It  could  fairly  be  said 
that  their  conclusions  represent  a  consensus 
of  American  philosophy  and  economic  judg- 
ment today. 

No  member  of  the  commission,  whether 
or  not  he  has  written  or  Joined  In  specific 
footnotes,  endorses  personally  every  specific 
proposal  In  Its  entirety  or  concurs  fully  with 
every  statement  in  the  supporting  analysis, 
but  all  approve  the  major  substance  of  the 
report  and  urge  careful  consideration  of  its 
interrelated  recommendations. 

Foundation  support 

The  funds  for  this  effort  were  provided 
by  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Merrill  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment. None  of  these  organizations 
exerted  the  slightest  pressure.  There  were 
no  restrictions  as  to  the  scope  and  method  of 
the  work,  and  certainly  no  restrictions  as  to 
tlie  judgments  reached. 

This  report  is  deliberately  short,  perhaps 
tiK)  short  in  view  of  the  vital  importance  of 
the  areas  covered.  The  purpose  was  to  gain 
more  readers.  We  have  not  attempted  to  set 
forth  in  the  report  itself  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence on  which  our  recommendations  and 
conclusions  are  based.  Much  of  the  material 
used  in  reaching  conclusions  will  be  pub- 
lished separately  is  supporting  papers. 
These  will  appear  under  the  names  of  their 
authors  with  no  indication  of  concurrence 
or  disagreement  by  members  of  the  com- 
mission, its  advisers,  or  its  staff.  They  will 
be  published  for  the  benefit  of  those  dealing 
with  the  same  problems  and  to  stimulate 
scholars  to  probe  further  into  areas  where 
firm  knowledge  Is  patently  inadequate. 

The  commission  hopes  that  many  Ameri- 
cans will  be  interested  in  reading  the  entire 
report,  because  any  summary  In  matters  of 
such  complexity  as  those  discussed  suffers  by 
oversimplification. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  gain  the  im- 
pression that  this  report  stresses  particu- 
larly the  significance  of  Government  in  our 
affairs,  using  the  term  Government  in  Its 
broadest  sense.  This  is  natural  since  the 
subject  of  the  commission's  work  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governmental  institutions  in 
promoting  the  success  of  our  economy. 

Marketplace  dynamic-'^ 

The  commission  recognizes  that  our  so- 
ciety is  based  upon  the  dynamics  of  the 
marketplace.  Individual  decisions  largely 
determine  the  direction  and  growth  of  our 
product   and    its   distribution.     The   greater 


part  of  American  activity  by  far  is  based 
upon  the  private  sector.  What  is  empha- 
sized is  the  important  and  vital  comple- 
mentary role  of  government  in  helping  a 
relatively  free  society  to  do  a  better  Job — 
and  a  better  job  does  not  envisage  economic 
Utopia. 

Although  the  commission  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  attainment  of  our  national 
goals,  it  recommends  no  precise  and  .specific 
formula  for  this  purpose.  To  do  so  would 
be  inconsistent  with  our  traditions  and 
practices  and  probably  totally  unrealistic. 

If  we  are  to  be  free,  some  tluctuation  in 
our  economic  growth  pattern  is  unavoidable. 
If  the  commission's  reconinieiidatlons  were 
to  be  adopted,  one  could  hope  and  ex|)ect 
that  the  degree  of  fluctuations  nnght  be 
further  reduced.  They  have  been  reduced 
in  the  last  decade. 

A  fundamental  and  ba.^ir  elcmen'  in  this 
report  is  the  recommendation  that  the  help 
of  government  in  its  various  phases  requires 
more  liaison  between  the  different  institu- 
tions involved  and  more  coordination.  The 
significant  role  of  the  President  in  this  re- 
gard is  pointed  out  but  that  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Chief  of  State  is  solely  responsible 
for  the  success  of  a  free  country  which  must 
grow  and  prosper  by  the  individual  initia- 
tive, industry  and  judgment  of  free  citizens. 

OBJECTIVES 

Tlie  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit 
was  charged  with  making  a  comprehcnsi\e 
study  of  the  public  and  private  monetary 
and  financial  Institutions  of  the  United 
States.  From  this  it  was  to  determine  what 
changes.  If  any.  In  the  structure,  operation, 
regulation  and  control  of  the  national  mone- 
tary system  were  necessary  to  promote  more 
effectively  the  major  economic  objectlve.-s  of 
national  px^licy  in  the  years  ahead. 

From  the  beginning  three  major  objec- 
tives, which  are  clearly  the  primary  alms  of 
monetary,  credit  and  fiscal  {x)llcies,  stood 
foremost  in  its  deliberations.  These  are: 
an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth,  sus- 
tained high  levels  of  production  and  employ- 
ment, and  reasonable  stabUity  of  prices. 

The  commission  assigns  priority  to  mnie  of 
these,  nor  does  it  believe  that  they  stand 
alone.  Other  important  national  objectives 
must  be  kept  In  mind.  Among  tliem,  of 
course,  are  the  national  security,  the  Increas- 
ing need  for  harmonious  international  eco- 
nomic relations,  and  continuing  economic 
development  abroad. 

The  commission  holds  a  desirable  degree  of 
economic  freedom  and  reliance  on  the  mar- 
k^^t  mechanism  for  allocation  of  products 
and  resources  to  be  a  continuing  national 
c/ojective.  But  at  the  same  time  it  recog- 
nizes the  role  of  government  in  providing 
a  proper  degree  of  useful  goods  .nnd  serv- 
ices and  in  providing  appropriate  coordinat- 
ing and  regulatory  functions.  Further  cor- 
related objectives  are  the  preservation  of 
workable  competition  to  assure  tiie  proper 
functioning  of  the  economy,  the  efficient  use 
of  resources  in  response  to  market  forces. 
and  an  equitable  distribution  of  Income  and 
opportunity. 

The  commission  conckides  that,  under 
American  economic  and  political  institu- 
tions, it  is  possible  to  achieve  satisfactoiy 
performance  in  all  three  major  objective's 
simultaneously.  Indeed,  to  a  large  degree, 
the  attainment  of  one  is  likely  to  be  help- 
ful, if  not  essential,  to  the  attainment  of 
others. 

Despite  this  fundamental  compatibility, 
however,  the  commission  warns  that  two 
problems  must  be  recognized.  First,  the  ex- 
tent of  compatibility  among  goals  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  measures  used  to 
obtain  them.  Some  policies  may  serve  their 
ptirpose  with  virtually  no  cost  in  terms  of 
other  ends,  other  policies  may  clearly  siicrl- 
flce  one  objective  for  the  attainment  of  an- 
other.    Second,  it  is  not  possible  by  mone- 


tary, credit,  and  liscal  policies  alone  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  performance  in  term.-. 
of  all  goals  simultaneously. 

With  these  objectives  and  these  Umu.i- 
tlons  firmly  In  mind  the  commission  set 
out  to  examine  the  financial  system.  It  did 
so  against  an  historical  background  of  great 
changes  that  have  come  about  In  the  past 
half  century,  which  had  seen  the  foundation 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  a  doubling 
of  per  capita  real  national  products,  the 
greatest  depression  of  modern  times,  two 
World  Wars,  the  passage  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  and  a  period  of  postwar  pros- 
perity,   rising    prices,    and    four    recessions 

(Memorandums  of  comment,  reservation, 
or  dissent  were  contributed  to  this  chapter  by 
Mcs,srs.  Rieve  and  Sonne  and  may  be  found 
m  the  full-length  edition  of  the  report  i 

NATIONAL    ECONOMIC    COALS 

In  the  course  of  Its  examination  of  the 
US  monetary  and  credit  system,  the  commis- 
sion has  studied  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  effectiveness  of  u.s 
control  measures  It  has  examined  the  debt 
management  and  monetary  activities  of  the 
Treasury,  as  well  as  the  broader  aspects  of  its 
fi.scal  policy. 

The  commission  al.'jo  examined  the  lend- 
ing activities  of  the  Federal  credit  agencies. 
the  regulatory  policies  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,  and  their  effect  tipon  the 
dominant  part  of  our  financial  system,  the 
prlv:Ue  sect'ir.  It  has  examined  the  prob- 
lems of  Government  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  monetary,  credit,  and  fiscal 
policies.  It  has  examined  certain  problem.s 
of  international  liquidity  and  credit  and  the 
balance-of-payments  adjustment  mechanism. 

Recomvicridation  ;  for  cha^ige 
From  these  examinations  several  recom- 
mendations for  structural  and  Institutional 
changes  have  emerged.  For  the  most  part, 
these  recommendations  propose  either  struc- 
tural and  institutional  changes  that  will 
contribute  to  the  more  effective  function- 
ing of  the  economy  or  propose  broad  guides 
for  specific  policy  decisions.  The  commis- 
sion has  tried  to  avoid  specific  policy  pre- 
scriptions for  particular  problems.  It  has 
tried  to  confine  its  recommendations  and 
suggestions  for  change  only  to  situations 
where  the  present  structure  has  not  worked 
well.  It  has  avoided  recommendations  for 
change  merely  for  the  .sake  of  change  or 
merely  to  achieve  a  more  logically  consist- 
ent, structure  The  recommendations  do  not 
call  for  the  wholesale  overhaul  of  our  finan- 
cial structure  They  consist  of  many  small 
changes  which  frequently  affect  revolving 
trends. 

The  recommendations  are  based  on  the 
fundamental  assumption  that  the  economy 
will  continue  to  be  largely  a  private  enter- 
prise economy.  This  form  of  economic  or- 
ganization, with  its  stimulus  to  individual 
Initiative,  has  been  a  key  element  in  ex- 
plaining otir  outstanding  record  of  economic 
growth  and  national  well-being  and  is  well 
suited  to  perform  effectively  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  commission  believes,  however, 
that  both  private  enterprise  and  Govern- 
ment have  major  and  complementary  roles 
to  play  in  achieving  national  objectives,  and 
that  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  do  the 
whole  Job.  Consequently,  the  recommenda- 
tions deal  with  both  Government  and  private 
enterprise,  and  they  try  to  strengthen  the 
effectiveness  of  both. 

In  the  private  sector  the  recommendations 
aim  largely  at  policies  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  forces  of  enterprise  and  competition 
by  relaxing  the  constraints  Imposed  by  over- 
restrictive  Government  regulation,  by  elimi- 
nating specific  controls  that  distort  the  work- 
ings of  the  market  mechanism,  and  by 
creating  an  environment  conducive  to 
growth.  In  the  Government  sector  they  em- 
phasize the  interrelationship  of  monetary, 
debt   management,  fiscal,  and  credit  agency 
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coniml  measures  in  their  Influence  on  the 
levels  and  composition  of  demand  in  the 
economy.  A  coherent  combination  of  meas- 
ures Is  essential  to  an  effective  national  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  commissiun  believes  thai  national  eco- 
nomic policy  is  an  Integrated  whole,  and  rec- 
ommendations are  made  as  to  how  the  re- 
lationship among  nK^netary,  credit,  and  fiscal 
mea  ures  mlt^ht  be  planned,  reviewed,  and 
related  to  other  mo.'isures  at  the  Prcsidtntlal 
Irvel. 

The  commission  recognizes  clearly  the  lim- 
itations of  what  a  study  such  as  this  can 
accomplish.  We  do  not  live  In  a  perfect 
world,  and  neither  the  commission  nor  any- 
(.nc  else  can  prescribe  meciianlsms,  ctruc- 
tures.  and  policy  puides  which  will  guarantee 
the  ideal  attainment  of  national  objectives. 
We  can  and  should  strive  for  a  sienificant 
imprnvement  in  performar.ee.  and  the  com- 
mission believes  that  the  changes  suggested 
wl!l  contribute  toward  that  improvement 

The  commission  has  reached  certain  mnj or 
conclusions  relating  to  the  three  major  eco- 
nomic goals  Although  not  sa*  if  fled  with 
recent  rates  of  growth,  the  comml-^sion  dof^s 
not  recommend  the  est.-ib'.tshment  of  any 
specific  rate  cf  growth  as  a  t.Trgrt  In  Itself. 
H  wever.  using  available  estimates  ns  a  guide 
it  finds  that  it  Is  rea.'onable  to  assume  a 
^Towth  rate  of  real  gross  national  product 
of  .somewhere  between  3',.  and  4',:  percent 
per  year  In  the  1960's,  If  the  United  States 
can  sucrfPd  in  maintaining  the  level  of 
aggregate  demand  necessary  to  assure  low- 
li-vel  unemjiloyment 

As  a  target  for  mijneU\ry.  credit,  and  flu-^CTl 
measures,  low-level  vmcmployment  it  hi\s 
defined  as  being  somewhere  near  the  point 
where  the  number  of  unfilled  job  vacancies 
:s  alxjut  the  sn.me  as  the  number  of  unem- 
pUiyed  In  such  circumstances  there  will 
still  be  substantial  unemployment  as  well 
is  unfilled  vacancies,  but  both  difficulties;  can 
be  eased  by  other,  noncredit  measures  rpt  - 
ciflcally  designed  to  Improve  the  functioning 
of  the  labor  market 

Price  stability 
As  to  price  stability,  the  commission  finds 
that,  even  wi'hovit  special  action  to  elimi- 
nate or  offset  the  Inflationary  biases  In  the 
economy,  a  more  sat:sfactory  record  of 
smaller  price  Increases  than  In  the  period 
since  195'2  should  be  nttMinnhle  National 
policy  clearly  shf)Uld  be  to  avoid  even  mild 
Increitses  In  the  price  level,  ns  long  a.s  the 
cc>st  in  terms  of  other  eqviaMy  vital  objectives 
Is  not  excessive 

Since  It  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  role 
of  all  Government  agencies  Involved  In 
(.riginatlng  or  executine:  economic  policies, 
the  cnrnmlsslon  would  place  erenter  resjxin- 
slblllty  In  the  Office  of  tlie  President  for  the 
proper,  continuing,  and  effective  cnirdlna- 
tlon  of  money  and  credit  instruments  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  national  economic 
goals.  It  would  seek  to  coordinate  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  S^ystem  more  closely  with  the 
Government's  economic  policies.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  mand  lies  nf  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  The  c  mmisslon  also  seeks  a 
irreater  degree  of  centralisation  for  the  Fed- 
eral Peserve  System. 

Policies  for  control 
The  commission's  recommendations  for 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  are  aimed 
largely  at  pv>llcies  designed  to  stimulate  the 
forces  of  cnterpru'^e  and  com{>etiti<in  by  re- 
laxing the  restraints  Imposed  by  overre- 
sirlctlve  Government  regulations.  Here  it 
would  eliminate  s]>eclfic  controls  that  dis- 
tort the  w*>rking  of  the  market  mechanism, 
and  thu':  create  an  environment  conducive 
to  growth. 

For  the  private  banking  and  nonbanklng 
institutions  Its  recommendations  are  aimed 
at  Increasing,  through  a  les.=enlnc  of  restric- 
tions and  cftntrol.'^i  the  availability  of  credit 


In  the  hope  of  thus  releasing  capital  to  stim- 
ul.'ite   economic   growth. 

(Memorandums  ol  comment,  reservation, 
or  dissent  were  contributed  to  this  chapter 
by  Messrs.  Black,  Eccles,  Miller.  Ruttenberg, 
.Hiuimanf  Sonne,  Thomson,  and  Thorp,  and 
may  be  found  m  the  full-length  edition  of 
the  rep'jrt  ) 

Mo^■ETAP,Y    rr  !  ICY 

Control  over  conditions  governing  the 
quantity  of  money  Is  inevitable  in  a  modern 
industrial  society.  As  the  Nation  har  adopted 
more  positive  economic  goals,  it  has  become 
ii-.terestcd  in  whether  monetary  control  can 
be  u:;ed  fl' xibly  to  Influence  the  behavior  of 
expenditures,  output.  emplo\-ment.  and 
prices.  Clearly  it  can.  taut  monetary  ad- 
justments alone  cannot  Insure  attainment 
cf  these  goals.  On  the  oUier  hand,  the  lack 
cf  an  appropriate  monetary  policy  cr.n  frus- 
t:ate  their  accomplishment. 

Ch'inges  in  the  degree  of  restraint  or  ease 
in  moneUiry  policy  have  an  effect  on  the 
total  flow  (.f  f xoendi'vUros  and  In  turn  on 
(juiput.  employment,  and  prices.  Because 
the  link  Ix'tween  the  initial  actions  Uiken 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  Influence  bank  re- 
serves and  ihe.se  variables  is  general,  per- 
\:islve.  and  indirect,  and  because  no  attempt 
is  made  by  the  monetary  authority  to  allo- 
c.ite  credit  r-.mr.ng  specific  ii-^ers.  this  ap- 
proach to  monetary  policy  is  frequently  re- 
ferred tj  i.s  general  monetary  control. 

Monetary  control 
The  r-oncept  i.inderlylng  general  monet-'iry 
control  Is  relatively  straightforward.  Mone- 
tary rcKtrnint  reduces  the  availability  of 
credit  and  Increfses  Its  cost;  and  these  re- 
tard the  flow  of  expenditures,  employment, 
income,  and  output.  Monetary  ease  in  gen- 
ernl  hr.s  the  o;iposlte  effects  on  credit,  and 
thu*:  encoiirapes  an  expansion  In  these  flows. 
The  Federal  Re.ser^e  System  exercises  gen- 
eral moiiftary  control  through  the  u.=;e  of 
three  major  Instruments  The.se  are:  <li 
The  power  t.i  set  the  level  of  required  re- 
serves tliat  member  banks  must  hold;  i2i 
(nc^cement  In  open-market  operations, 
v.-hich  alter  the  volume  of  actual  reserve  bal- 
ances available  to  banks:  and  (3)  changes 
in  the  terms  ur.fier  which  bi.nks  may  replen- 
ish a  deficiency  in  required  reserves  by  bor- 
rowing from  Federal  Reserve  banks.  All 
three  instruments  of  policy,  and  open- 
nn-u-ket  operations  In  particular,  directly  af- 
fect the  net  reserve  position  of  member 
banks  They  also  have  dlfct  Impacts  en 
other  economic  variables 

A  change  In  monetary  policy  may  take  the 
form  of  positive  actions,  such  as  open  market 
sales.  Increases  In  required  reserve  ratios,  or 
changes  in  discount  policy.  But  a  shift  to  a 
repTrictive  policy  often  takes  the  form  of 
f.-Hilli.g  to  increase  reserves  In  the  face  of  a 
rising  demand  for  credit 

The  Federal  Reserve  authority  may  at- 
tempt to  restrain  economic  activity  by  en- 
piglng  in  open  market  sales  of  Treasury  bills 
These  sales  Influence  at  least  six  distinguish- 
able elemer.ts  in  the  economy:  net  bank  re- 
serves are  reduced:  the  money  supply  fall.-; 
the  price  of  Government  securities  tend  to 
decline  and  yields  to  ri.sc;  the  money  value 
of  total  assets  tends  to  fall;  the  overall 
liquidity  of  financial  portfolios  is  reduced: 
and  the  ability  and  'willingness  of  banks  to 
lend   is  reduced 

With  interest  rates  higher,  some  indiv.d- 
u.ils  and  btislnesses  reduce  their  demand  de- 
posits on  which  they  earn  nothing  and  pur- 
chase securities  or  shift  to  Interest-be.arlng 
thrift  deposits  The  demand  deposits  are 
made  available  to  other  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses who  wish  to  Increase  their  expendi- 
tures, or  to  financial  Institutions  which 
make  loans  to  individuals  and  businesses 
w  ho  want  to  borrow  to  increase  their  outlays. 
Thus,  even  though  the  money  supply  has  not 
expanded,  the  mobilization  of  Idle  balances 


will  finance  more  expenditures,  and  the 
\elocity  of  money  is  increased.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  a  restrictive  monetary 
policy  IB  fully  offset. 

Monetary  restraint  causes  a  reduction  In 
the  willingness  and  ability  of  nearly  all  in- 
stitutional lenders  to  meet  ail  the  credit  de- 
mands n.ade  on  them.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
m-tke  any  precise  assessment  of  the  volume 
of  loins  refused  during  recent  tight  money 
episodes,  it  appears  to  have  been  substantial. 

Monetary  restraint  also  affects  the  desire 
of  tlie  public  to  spend,  throvigh  the^^'uanges 
it  brings  about  in  the  rate  cf  interest  and 
in  the  market  v.ilue  of  income-yie'.diiii!: 
r:S6ets.  and  the  liquidity  of  the  publics 
wealth  holdings. 

In  general,  the  sensitivity  of  demand  for 
real  as.sets  to  a  change  in  Interest  rates  and 
credit  terms  depends  on  the  relative  im- 
portance of  Interest  charges  in  the  toi^l 
cost.  Interest  is  a  large  elenient  of  cost  in 
most  home  purchases  and  the  demand  for 
iiousing  sliows  marked  sensitivity  to  changes 
m  miOrtgage  interest  rates  and  credit  terms — 
expanding  significantly  during  periods  of 
easy  money  and  contracting  sharply  when 
money  is  tightened 

Bf)rrowing  by  State  and  local  governments 
f  r  c.ipital  expenditures  also  tended  to  in- 
crease when  credit  lias  been  easy,  to  decrease 
when  credit  conditions  became  tight 

Changes  in    policy 

The  studies  of  the  actual  behavior  of  busi- 
ness investment  and  Interest  rates  have  not 
reliably  isolated  the  effect  of  monetary  pol- 
I'-y  from  shifts  in  other  determinants  of  In- 
vcstm.en:  Tlie  e'^idence.  however.  Indicates 
that  some  kinds  of  Investm.ent  are  sensitive 
to  chnr.ges  in  interest  costs. 

Tlie  evidence  on  consumer  expenditures 
other  tliau  for  residential  constructlo.n.  in- 
dicates that  c'nanges  in  credit  terms  have 
Some  slight  direct  effect. 

Changes  In  monei.\ry  policy  have  ether 
less  direct  effects  on  the  rate  of  expenditures 
than  through  their  effect  en  the  cost  and 
avalLibillty  of  credit.  The  very  announce- 
ment or  recognition  of  a  change  In  monetary 
policy  mny  contribvite  to  changes  in  atti- 
tudes and  expectations  r:s  to  the  future  rate 
of  growth  of  demand,  sales,  income,  and 
profits  and  the  future  level  of  prices.  These 
attitude  changes  may  have  a  substantial  ef- 
fect on  Investm.ent  expenditures  since  a  di- 
rect restraint  In  State  and  local  construc- 
tion, residential  construction,  and  some 
categories  of  business  Investment  will  re- 
duce the  flow  of  new  orders  to  a  wide  range 
cf  businesses.  Moreover.  Job  uncertainty  for 
employees  may  also  Increase,  and  consumers 
may  become  less  willing  to  Incur  new  In- 
debtedness, and  curtail  consumer  durable 
p;:rch.\ses. 

A  policy  of  monetary  ease  to  stimulate  an 
expansion  of  expenditures  operates  through 
the  same  processes  as  a  restrictive  policy  but 
m  the  rever.se  direction.  An  expansive  pol- 
icy would  tend  to  incre.ise  the  net  reserve 
pcjsitlon  of  member  banks,  to  increase  the 
prices  and  reduce  the  yields  on  Treasury 
securities  to  improve  the  liquidity  of  banks 
and  other  lending  institutions,  to  enhance 
the  wealth  position  of  all  holders  of  financial 
assets,  and  to  Increase  the  money  supply. 
These  changes,  however,  may  not  be  as  ef- 
fective in  stimulating  economic  activity  as 
-he  reverse  measures  can  be  In  restraining  It. 

Cornbtnafton  of  ePcct" 
The  changes  in  the  degree  of  monet.-xry  re- 
straint or  ease  appropriate  to  the  conduct 
of  countercyclical  policy  does  not  have  a  con- 
trolling impact  on  any  specific  sector  of  ex- 
penditure, but  the  pervasive  and  cumulative 
combination  of  a  number  of  small  effects  Is 
sufflclent  to  make  flexible  monetary  policy  a 
useful  Instrument  of  stabilization  policy. 

It  is  true  that  a  policy  of  monetary  re- 
striction has  sometimes  been  cr.rried  on  for 
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too  long,  and  that  at  other  times  the  ex- 
pansions of  bank  reserves  or  reduction  in 
Reserve  requirements  in  a  recession  has 
created  problems  in  controlling  the  ensuing 
upswing.  These  weaknesses  reflect  not  in- 
herent defects  of  monetary  management,  but 
rather  the  inadequacy  of  the  techniques  em- 
ployed and  the  criteria  used  for  the  timing 
of  the  changes  in  monetary  policy.  However, 
certain  me£isures  can  be  taken  to  speed  up 
the  effects  of  monetary  policy. 

Monetary  restraint  on  the  upswing  will  be 
more  effective  if  idle  cash  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  can  be  held  to  a  minimum,  if 
excess  bank  liquidity  at  the  start  of  the  up- 
swing is  minimal,  and  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  Treasury,  taken  together,  work  to  in- 
crease the  long-term  Federal  debt  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  Tlie  effectiveness  of 
monetary  policy  on  the  downswing  will  be  in- 
creased if  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve 
take  direct  action  to  reduce  long-term  as 
well  as  short-term  interest  rates.  If  exces- 
sive liquidity  positions  of  banks,  other  lend- 
ing institutions,  and  the  public  are  not  al- 
lowed to  develop,  and  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Treasury  take  direct  action  to  speed 
the  adjustment  process  of  long-term  as  well 
as  short-term  Interest  rates,  the  impact  of 
monetary  policy  should  be  felt  sooner. 

The  commission  does  not  advocate  placing 
sole  relience  on  monetary  policy  for  stabili- 
zation purposes.  Because  of  its  reversibility 
and  the  possibility  of  changing  policy  by 
small  steps,  monetary  policy  can  be  used 
in  precisely  the  circumstances  when  dis- 
cretionary fiscal  policy  changes  should  not 
be  used  because  the  need  for  so  powerful  an 
instrument  is  not  yet  clear.  In  summary, 
the  commission  believes  that  especially  when 
monetary  policy  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  stabilization  measures,  it  is  a  valuable 
and  effective  instrument  of  stabilization 
policy. 

Long  run  monetary  policy 

Countercyclical  monetary  policy  is  con- 
cerned with  timing  net  injections  or  with- 
drawals of  bank  reserves  so  that  they  will 
best  dampen  fluctuations  in  the  level  of 
economic  activity.  Longrun  monetary  pol- 
icies must  provide  a  monetary  climate  con- 
sonant with  an  adequate  and  sustainable 
rate  of  growth  and  overall  price  stability. 
This  climate  should  permit  the  banking 
system  to  expand  its  loans  and  investments 
nnd  hence  the  supply  of  money  at  a  rate 
commensurate  with  the  economy's  under- 
lying growth  potential.  Since  the  quantity 
of  money  needed  to  permit  economic  growth 
will  depend  on  a  variety  of  elements,  partic- 
ularly changes  in  the  stock  of  money  sub- 
stitutes, the  money  supply  need  not  increase 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  Increase  in  the 
economy's  growth  potential. 

The  commission  urges  that  the  average 
rate  of  growth  of  the  money  supply  should 
be  consistent  witli  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  high  employment  at  stable  prices 
p.nd  adequate  economic  growth,  but  we  rec- 
ognize that,  in  accordance  with  particular 
circumstances,  it  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
money  supply  to  grow  more  or  less  rapidly 
than  the  output  of  the  economy  at  high 
employment. 

Instninients  of  control 
The  commission  concludes  that  open- 
market  operations  should  be  the  normal  or 
usual  instrument  of  general  monetary  policy. 
Instead  of  relying  on  a  "bills  only"  policy 
the  Federal  Reserve  should,  when  domestic 
or  international  conditions  warrant,  influ- 
ence directly  the  structure  as  well  as  the 
level  of  interest  rates  in  pursuit  of  contra- 
cyclical  monetary  policies  and  should  deal 
in  securities  of  varied  maturities.  This 
lecommendation  does  not  mean  a  return  to 
;i  pegged  structure  of  prices  and  yields  for 
government  securities.  And  the  normal  use 
of  open-market  operations  in  bills  to  carry 


out  technical  and  seasonal  changes  in  bank 
reserves  is  appropriate. 

The  commission  concludes  that  the  dis- 
count facility  is  still  of  considerable  value 
in  our  banking  system,  and  that  it  should 
be  retained  as  an  ultimate  source  of  tem- 
jjorary  credit. 

Clearly  the  intent  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  to  have  discount  admini.sir.ition 
relatively  homogeneous  aniong  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  the  commlision 
urges  continued  efforts  to  assure  uniform 
standards  of  discounting  practice.  UTilform 
standard.5,  of  course,  me.m  that  like  circum- 
stances result  in  like  treatment,  at  the  same 
time  permitting  differences  In  practice 
where  regional  differences  in  economic  con- 
ditions  or  needs   so  require. 

Discount  rate.';  are  now  set  for  each  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  by  vote  of  its  board  of 
directors,  subject  to  the  review  and  approval 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  However, 
credit  markets  have  Ijecome  essentially  na- 
tional in  character,  and  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  differential  rcjtional  discount-rate 
policies  is  negligible  Regional  differences  In 
discount  rates  woiild  bo  Ineffective,  in  view 
of  the  active  market  for  Federal  funds  and 
Treasury  bills.  Under  these  circvmistance«.  a 
national  discount-rate  policy  is  appropriate 
to  corresj^ond  with  a  national  open-market 
policy. 

Rc'crir  requirements 

While  changes  in  reserve  rpquirements  are 
a  powerful  instrument  of  credit  control,  they 
are  awkward  and  cumbersome  in  comparison 
with  ojien-market  operations  and  present 
difficult  problems  of  adjustment  for  many 
medium  and  small  banks.  The  commission 
believes  that  the  pnv.er  to  change  reserve 
requirements  should  be  used  (jnly  {.paringly 
and  to  serve  longer  run  objectives. 

The  present  general  form  of  fractional  re- 
serve reqtiirements  against  net  demand  de- 
posits is  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  general 
monetary  policy,  and  the  commission  recom- 
mends that  it  be  continued. 

Reserve  requirements  for  demand  deposit 
for  all  member  banks  shovild  be  made  identi- 
cal and  the  classiflcatl'in  of  banks  mto  coun- 
try banks  and  Reserve  city  banks  should  be 
eliminated. 

The  commission  recommends  that  exist- 
ing statutory  reserve  ref(Uirements  against 
savings  and  time  deposits  he  repealed,  and 
that  pending  repeal  of  such  requirements 
those  banks  and  competing  thrift  institu- 
tions subject  to  them  be  permitted  to  hold 
reserves  in  the  form  of  either  cash  or  Treas- 
ury securities  with  maturities  up  to  5  years. 

The  reserve  base  required  to  support  a 
longrun  expansion  in  the  stock  of  money 
can  be  supplied  either  throuch  open-market 
operations  or  through  a  reduction  in  reqiured 
reserve  ratios.  Which  method  is  used  will 
affect  the  leverage  with  which  monetary 
control  operates;  that  is  the  multiple  by 
which  demand  deposits  can  be  increased  or 
decreased  for  any  change  in  required  re- 
serves: net  Treasury  interesi  costs;  and  the 
level  of  bank  earnings. 

The  commission  recommends  tliat  Con- 
gress continue  to  grant  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  a  range  withni  which  reserve 
requirements  can  be  set  for  demand  deposits, 
perhaps  from  8  to  18  percent,  so  that  the 
Board  can  adjust  the  specific  level  to  meet 
the  needs  of  growth  or  to  meet  emergfiicy 
needs. 

Selective  controls 

One  suggestion  frequently  made  for 
strengthening  the  effectiveness  of  monetary 
policy  is  that  there  should  be  more  use 
made  of  selective  monetary  measures  If 
selective  controls  were  used,  the  authorities 
could  alter  the  terras  and  condirions  on 
which  credit  is  made  available  for  particular 
purfX)ses.  Now  the  only  selective  control 
available  to  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
is   the  power  to   alter   margin   requirements 


on  credit  granted  by  any  lender — banks  and 
others — for  the  pin  pose  of  purchasing  or 
carrying  listed  securities 

Proposals  for  selective  controls  over  other 
specific  uses  of  credit  are  usually  directed 
toward  controlling  volatile  sectors  of  spend- 
ing, such  as  spending  on  consumer  durable 
goods,  housing,  inventory,  accumulaticn. 
and  Industrial  plant  and  equipment 

Whether  the  Federal  Reserve  sh.juld  he 
granted  additional  j)oweis  to  altt-r  tlie  p.it- 
tern  of  credit  and  resouice  allocation 
through  the  exercise  of  new  selective  CJiitrijls 
is  a  practical  matter.  It  hinges  largely  on 
whether  particular  types  of  changes  in  the 
c  imposition  of  spending  amr.ng  broad  chisses 
oi  output  not  readily  affected  by  genern!  con- 
trols can  be  iUcntltled  at  the  time  as  beint; 
so  destabilizing  as  to  threaten  the  achie\e- 
ment  of  major  economic  objectives 

Consumer  credit 

The  commission  is  almost  evenly  di\ided 
as  to  the  desirability  of  grantmg  standby 
authority  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for 
consunier  credit  C(jntrols  In  the  ab.-^etice  of 
a  consensus,  no  recommendation  is  made  ex- 
cept to  urge  an  investigation  ot  better  forms 
of  such  controls,  which  can  be  administered 
more  effectively  if  they  should   be  needed 

Tlie  arguments  for  variable  contrLiJs  uvcr 
the  terms  of  housing  mortgages  are  similar 
to  those  for  consumer  Installment  credit  con- 
trols. The  commission  recommends  that 
the  terms  of  housing  1  jans  insured  or  guar- 
anteed under  VA  and  FHA  progiauii  be  \aried 
in  support  of  the  countercyclical  and  price 
stabilization  policies  of  the  Government 
These  changes  would  be  administered  by 
VA  and  FHA  No  furtl.er  jxjwer  to  change 
credit  t/rms  on  residential  mortgages  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  believed  necessary. 

The  instability  of  business  spending  for 
inventory  accumulations  and  for  plant  and 
equipment  purchases  has  contributed  .Mg- 
nlflcantly  to  cyclical  fluctuatlon.s  General 
monetary  controls  do  not  appe.ir  ti)  have 
rapid  effects  on  either,  although  selective 
controls  might. 

No  seemingly  effective  selective  control  de- 
vice has  yet  been  devised  for  affecting  these 
volatile  business  expenditures.  It  may  well 
be  that  controls  of  such  expenditures  more 
effective  thin  genernl  credit  measures  will  be 
necessary  to  achieve  our  major  economic  ob- 
jectives, and  the  commission  suggests  that 
possible  methods  of  influencing  inventory 
and  business  investment  expenditures  on  n 
selective  basis  be  Investigated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Span  of  con  I  rot 

Because  the  Federal  Reserve  autliorities  do 
not  have  direct  con'rol  over  some  8.000  com- 
mercial banks  which  are  not  memljers  of  the 
System,  and  because  they  also  have  no  direct 
power  over  nonbnnk  financial  institutions 
the  suggestion  has  frequently  been  made 
that  the  direct  reach  of  Federal  Reserve  con- 
trol should  be  extended  to  cover  bi>th  cate- 
gories of  institutions. 

The  probh  ms  presented  by  nonn^eniber- 
shlp  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have  long 
been  recognized.  The  commission  recom- 
mends that  all  insured  ommercial  banks  be 
rccjuircd  to  become  members  of  the  Feder.il 
Reserve  System. 

The  more  rapid  growth  of  nonbauk  finan- 
cial intcrm.ediaries  than  of  commercial  banks 
has  focused  attention  on  the  quest irin  cjf 
their  significance  as  a  potential  offset  to 
monetary  policy.  Because  of  their  closeness 
to  money,  change?  in  the  volume  of  these 
near-money  assets  issued  by  nonbank  finan- 
cial institutions  may  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  demand  for  money  balances 
and  hence  on  the  velocity  of  money 

Beca\!~e  the  contributions  of  nonbank  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  cyclical  changes  in 
the  velocity  of  money  appear  to  be  too  small 
to  warrant  such  an  extension,  and  because 
their  efTect  on  velocity  over  the  long  run  can 
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easily  be  taken  into  account  In  regulating 
the  longrun  money  supply,  the  commission 
recommends  that  there  be  no  extension  of 
direct  Federal  Reserve  control."-  over  nonbank 
financial  Institutions 

Organization   of  Ftd<^ral  Reserve 

The  biisic  questions  about  the  structure 
ol  any  Federal  agency  are  boin  administra- 
tive and  political.  The  basic  issue  Involved 
was  the  independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
iroin  other  parts  of  the  Government  and  from 
tlie  banking  ccjmmuuiiy  it  both  serves  and 
regulates.  While  accepting  basic  argument.'^ 
lur  mdejjendence.  the  comniission  neverthe- 
less finds  that  the  need  for  bett-er  coordina- 
tion Is  very  Important. 

From  this  premise  the  commission   made 
,     several  recommendations  for  change.-^  in  the 
structure    of    the    Federal     Reserve    System. 
Thpv  are  as  foUowt 

Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  Vice 
Chairman  ol  the  Federal  Reserve  should  be 
de-^ignated  by  the  President  from  among  the 
Board's  membership  to  «erve  a  4-year  term 
coterminous  with  the  term  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  The  commission  felt 
that  this  strikes  a  br  lance  In  formal  status 
between  tenure  at  the  President's  pleasure, 
which  some  members  of  the  commlsMon 
prefer,  and  no  change,  which  other  member,'^ 

advocate. 

The  Federal  Reserve 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  consist  of 
five  members  with  overlapping  10-year 
terms,  one  expiring  eacli  odd  year  i  Member.^ 
should    be    elipible   lor    rf;[)pointment  i 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairma;: 
-hould  l>e  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Board,  empcjwered  to  handle  adnunistrative 
matters. 

Occupational  qui-Uftcatlon."^  Tor  Board 
members  should  be  eliminated  Instead,  the 
statute  should  stipulate  tl.at  member?  shall 
be  positively  qualified  hy  experience  or  edu- 
cation. Independence,  ii!:d  objectivity.  Sal- 
aries of  top  Governmer.t  officials  should  be 
sharply  Increased  and  m  view  of  the  gravi'y 
of  their  responsibilitie;  Federal  Reserve 
Board  members  should  be  cnmpensated  at 
the  highest  salary  level  available  fi.'r  ap- 
p<ilntive  officers  in  the  Government 

The  present  sta'utorv  Advisory  Council 
should  be  replaced  by  an  advisory  council  of 
12  members  app<^)in'ed  by  the  Board  from 
nominees  presented  by  the  bonrds  of  dit^c- 
tors  of  the  Reserve  b  nks  At  least  two 
nominees  should  be  jue-ented  by  each  bank, 
not  more  than  one  to  represent  the  same  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  and  thf  Board  should 
make  its  .selection,  one  from  o.ich  district,  in 
sufh  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  council  broadly 
representative  of  all  aspects  of  the  American 
economy.  Council  members  should  .serve  for 
n-vear  terms,  not  immediately  renewable. 

The  law  should  form.'^lly  constitute  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  presidents  as  a  council  to 
meet  at  least  4  times  a  year  with  the  Board. 
Open-market  policies 
Open-market  policies  should  be  vested  in 
the  Board.  In  e.\erci&ing  its  open-market 
policy  the  Board  should  consult  with  the 
council  and   12  Re.-erve  bank  president.?. 

The  determination  of  the  rediscount  rate 
(the  same  for  all  Reserve  banksi  should  l>e 
vested  in  the  Board  In  e.-tablishlng  the  rate 
the  Bo.ards  should  consult  with  the  12  Re- 
serve bank  presidents 

The  determination  of  reserve  requirement,^ 
should  continue  to  be  vested  in  the  Board. 
In  determining  these  requirements  the 
Bo;ird  should  consul;  with  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  pre.sidents. 

The  present  capital  st>xk  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  should  be  retired  Instead, 
membership  in  the  System  should  be  evi- 
denced by  a  membership  certificate  of  $500 
the  same  for  each  member  bank. 

The  commi.ssion  believes  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  should   follow  the  general  rule  that 


the  public  be  kept  informed  with  reasonable 
promptness  and  detail  of  the  reasons  for  its 
mijor  policy  decisions  and  actions. 

(Memorandums  of  comment,  reservation 
or  dissent  were  contributed  to  this  chapter 
by  Mes'^rs  Lazarus.  Nathan,  Rieve.  Rutten- 
berg.  Siliuman.  Sonne.  Tapp,  Tliomson.  and 
Thorp,  and  may  be  found  in  the  full-length 
edition  of  the  report.) 

THE    PUBLIC-    DEBT 

The  size  of  the  public  debt — at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1960  the  direct  and  fully  guaranteed 
debt  of  the  Federal  Governmpnt  was  $286  5 
billion — lias  long  been  a  major  ixjlicy  i.«sue 
because  it  has  been  considered  a  burden  on 
this  and  future  ceneratio'is 

Although  the  Federal  debt  v.as  at  a  peak 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  i960,  it  had  grown  slowly 
relative  to  all  other  debt  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod Today  it  comprises  less  than  one-third 
of  all  public  and  private  debt  in  the  United 
St.ites  as  compared  with  nearly  tlirec-fifthjs 
in   1946 

The  debt  may  indeed  impose  a  btirden  If 
the  taxes  it  requires  for  paying  the  interest 
on  It  restrict  production.  It  also  imposes  a 
burden  to  the  extent  that  it  can  redistribute 
income  in  a  way  that  society  does  not  favor. 
And  it  may  also  be  considerf^d  a  burden  if  v 
reduces  the  effectiveness  of  monetary  policy 
in  contributing  to  national  economic  goals. 

To  the  extent  that  the  debt  causes  the.se 
adverse  effect-s  on  balance — and  it  has  not 
done  so  sifjnificantly — there  is  r^.n  element  o; 
truth  in  the  proposition  that  existing  deb: 
burdens  present  and  future  generations 
Conversely,  it  may  be  a  boon  if  it  acts  as  a 
network  to  spread  the  effects  of  monetary 
policy   r-wiftly  throughout  the  country 

Ii^crcaslne  or  decreasing  the  debt  sl-iould 
depend  on  the  general  design  and  require- 
ments of  stabilization  ix)licy.  Such  a  \x)hcy 
need  not  lead  to  an  Increasinrily  burdensome 
debt. 

The  commission  concludes  that  norje  of 
tl.e  difBcuities  Imposed  by  the  existing  debt 
are  so  great  as  to  justify  giving  priority  to  a 
I>Tlicy  of  debt  reduction  if  such  a  policy 
should  int.erfere  with  a  stabilizing  fiscal 
jKilicy.  A  gradual  reduction  In  the  debt  can 
be  effective  as  a  stimulant  to  economic 
growth  only  if  combined  with  other  measures 
which  maintain  low  levels  of  unemployment 
and  relative  price  stability.  In  short,  the 
debt  should  be  i:)ermitted  to  fluctuate  in  re- 
sp'inse  to  the  policies  required  for  economic 
stability  and  growth. 

Managirig  the  debt 
The  publicly  held  debt,  which  excludes 
Government  securities  held  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and  investment  accounts  and  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  amounts  to  $202  bil- 
lion Since  stabilization  ix>licy  is  designed 
to  influence  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, it  is  the  management  of  this  portion  of 
the  total  public  debt  which  has  a  direct 
relevance  to  the  attainment  of  our  economic 
objectives  Debt  management  is  control 
over  the  composition  of  the  publicly  held 
debt  outstanding. 

The  Federal  debt  is  now  managed  on  the 
premise  that  the  public  must  be  induced  to 
buy  Treasury  securities  by  their  attractive- 
ness m  the"  market  relative  to  competing 
investment  opjwrtunities.  The  commission 
accepts  this  premise  as  appropriate  for  our 
economic  system  and  as  reasonably  effective 
in  operation.  It  rejects  proposals  for  com- 
pulsory holding  of  Government  securities  by 
financial  institutions — as  secondary  or  se- 
curity reserve  requirements — to  insulate  a 
portion  of  the  debt  from  market  forces. 

Tlie  commission  concludes  that  the  advan- 
tages of  compulsory  holdings  of  debt  are  not 
sufficient  to  offset  the  disadvantages  that 
may  resvilt  from  complicating  the  reasonably 
smooth  operations  of  the  money  and  capital 
market  in  response  to  free  choices  by  in- 
vestors.    The    Treasury    should    continue   to 


induce  purchases  of  Government  securities 
on  the  basis  of  their  attractiveness  relative 
to  comjieting  instruments. 

During  the  postwar  years  the  maturity 
str-actutc  of  the  publicly  held  debt  has  short- 
ened considerably.  Short-term  Government 
securities  can  be  more  readily  converted  into 
cash  than  long-term  issues  because  they 
mature  sooner  and  can  be  sold  more  readily 
at  less  risk  of  capital  loss.  The  commission 
concludes  that  the  debt  will  grow  excessively 
liquid  unless  strong  measures  are  adopted  to 
counter  this  trend.  It  therefore  concludes 
furtiier  that  sound  debt  management  re- 
quires that  we  arrest  the  shortening  ol  the 
outsiaudiug  publicly  held  marketable  debt 
which  has  occurred  since  World  War  II  The 
Treasury  should  pursue  a  program  which, 
over  time,  would  lead  to  a  more  balanced 
and  sustainable  maturity  structure  for  the 
deb;. 

Aid  to  stabilization 

The  commission  has  recommended  that 
the  Treasury  give  prompt  attention  to 
aciiieving  a  more  balanced  maturity  dis- 
tribution of  the  debt.  It  recommends  fur- 
ther that  this  objective  should  be  insti- 
tuted at  a  time  when  underlying  economic 
conditions  call  for  a  policy  of  restriction 
It  has  also  recommended  that  the  Treas- 
urv  undertake  a  countercyclical  debt 
manigement  policy  once  it  has  achieved 
a  better  maturity  "distribution  of  the  debt 
Since  the  Treasury  is  unlikely  to  pursue 
such  a  .stabilizing  policy  on  a  continuous 
basis.  It  wo\iid  be  desirable  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  conduct  its  open  market 
operations  on  a  more  flexible  basis 
throughout  the  maturity  structure  in  the 
event  Treasury  operations  tend  to  counter 
the  credit  policy  pursued  by  the  central 
bank  These  considerations  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Federal  Reserve's  ap- 
parent abandonment  of  Its  bills-only  pol- 
icy should  be  viewed  as  in  the  interest 
of  better  coordination  of  monetary  and 
debt    management    policy. 

The  commissicm  concludes  that  co-^;n- 
tercyclical  debt  management  can  make 
some  contribution  to  stabilization.  It  may 
also  tend  to  affect  interest  cost.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  Treasury  fails  to  issue 
long-term  securities  in  the  upswing,  it 
must  issue  them  in  the  downswing  as 
long  as  It  is  desired  to  prevent  a  secular 
shortening  of  the  debt.  The  commission 
concludes  that  once  the  shortening  of  the 
debt  structure  is  arrested,  management 
of  the  marketable  debt  can  and  should 
make  some  contribution  to  stabilizing  the 
level  of  economic  activity.  However,  the 
primary  responsibility  for  achieving  this 
objective  must  be  borne  by  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy. 

At  the  close  of  fiscal  1960,  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  $205  biUion  publicly  held  debt 
consisted  of  nonmarketable  savings  bonds 
In  recent  years,  the  nonmarketable  portion 
of  the  debt  has  diminished  in  size.  The 
flexible  iise  of  monetary  policy  In  the  last 
decade  has  posed  problems  In  adjusting  the 
nonmarketable  debt  in  fluctuating  interest 
rates,  and  m  consequence,  some  types  of 
these  securities  have  been  retired  on  ma- 
turity and  not  replaced.  The  commission 
believes  that  among  the  many  public  debt 
instruments  there  should  continue  to  be  one 
for  the  small  saver.  It  therefore  recom- 
mends that  the  Treasury  take  measures  to 
maintain  and.  if  possible,  to  expand  the 
proportion  of  the  public  debt  in  the  form 
of  savings  bonds  on  terms  which  are  com- 
petitive with  yields  of  suitable  alternative 
forms  of  sa\  ings  for  small  investors. 

The  Treasury's  management  of  the  debt 
can  interfere  with  an  appropriate  monetary 
policy  if.  by  increasing  the  frequency  and 
volume  of  refinancing,  it  reduces  the  time 
for  manev.-.er  by  the  Federal  Reserve.     Also 
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there  may  be  some  interference  wiih  mone- 
tary policy  if  debt  management  Is  so  con- 
ducted that  the  Federal  Reserve  finds  it 
necessary  to  provide  direct  support  to  a  re- 
financing. Similarly,  Federal  Reserve  policy 
may  interfere  with  debt  management  by  its 
Influence  on  the  Government  securities  mar- 
ket. Therefore,  monetary  and  debt  man- 
agement policy  should  be  formulated  and 
executed  in  close  harmony. 

The  commission  does  not  favor  so  drastic 
a  measure  as  consolidation  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  as  a  means  of  co- 
ordinating debt  management  and  monetary 
policy.  The  commission  believes  that  Treas- 
ury-Federal Reserve  coordination  should  be 
resolved  within  the  framework  of  the  sug- 
gestions for  coordination  within  economic 
policy  suggested  in  the  final  chapter  of  this 
report. 

Remove  debt  ceiling 

Congress  is  the  final  authority  in  matters 
concerning  the  public  debt.  In  recent  years 
Congress  has  expanded  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury  to  exercise  discretion  In  the  debt 
management  area.  Today,  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  latitude  in  managing  the 
debt.  But  there  are  still  several  obstacles  to 
a  wholly  desirable  degree  of  flexibility. 

One  Is  the  limit  imposed  upon  the  size  of 
the  debt.  The  celling  has  long  been  a  source 
of  Inflexibility  and  inelBclency  In  the  man- 
agement of  public  finances.  Although  the 
ceilings  defenders  claim  that  It  induces  fis- 
cal responsibility  and  acts  as  a  curb  on 
public  expenditures,  the  commission  finds 
this  argument  to  be  historically  untrue. 

Another  rigidity  which  mitigates  against 
flexibility  and  efficiency,  the  Commission 
finds  from  its  studies,  is  the  4 '4 -percent  cell- 
ing rate  on  all  new  Issues  of  Treasury  bonds. 
This  ceiling  has  been  in  effect  since  first  im- 
posed by  Congress  in  1918. 

The  commission  objects  to  the  continu- 
ance of  both  ceilings,  on  the  grounds  that 
such  ceiUngs  run  counter  to  sound  princi- 
ples of  monetary  and  debt  management  pol- 
icy. In  concordance  with  its  other  findings 
the  commission  favors  broadening  the  range 
of  discretionary  debt  management  authority 
exercised  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Specifically,  it  recom- 
mends the  abolition  of  the  debt  limit  and 
elimination  of  the  interest  rate  ceiling. 

The  techniques  used  to  manage  the  debt 
may  be  important  In  determining  the  success 
of  the  Treasiiry  in  competing  for  funds  in 
the  capital  market. 

Authority  oicr  margins 

One  reason  for  market  resistance  to  long- 
term  offerings  is  that  they  are  typically  ex- 
changed for  maturing  issues  often  held  by 
short-term  investors.  To  keep  long-term 
funds  continuously  invested,  the  advance 
refunding  technique,  where  holders  are  of- 
fered an  opportunity  to  exchange  present 
holdings  for  securities  with  a  comparable 
maturity  as  their  original  issue,  would  in- 
crease the  average  maturity  of  the  out- 
standing debt.  More  holdAs  of  the  out- 
ptanding  long-term  securities  would  be 
interested  in  the  new  issues. 

The  commission  recommends  that  the 
Treasury  continue  to  experiment  with  the 
UiC  of  the  advanced  refunding  technique. 

The  Treasury  also  is  experimenting  with 
wider  u.se  of  the  auction  method,  formerly 
restricted  to  90-day  bills.  The  commission 
recommends  that  the  Treasury  should  con- 
tinue to  experiment  further  with  the  ii.se  of 
the  auction  technique. 

.Although  the  commission  does  not  fitvor 
broad  authority  over  margins  for  the  sec- 
ondary market  in  Treasury  securities,  it 
urges  continuance  of  that  minimum  margin 
now  set  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
recommends  tliat  similar  minimum  margins 


be  applied  to  presently  nouregulati'd  lend- 
ers, including  nonflnancial  corporations. 

The  commission  finds  no  reasons  to  sug- 
gest changes  either  in  the  present  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  Government  securities 
market  or  in  arrangements  for  financing 
dealers  in  Government  securities. 

(Memorandums  of  comment,  reservation, 
or  dissent  were  contributed  to  this  chapter  by 
Messrs.  Nathan,  Ruttenberg,  Shuman  and 
Yntem.i,  and  may  be  found  in  the  full- 
length  ediUi.n  of  tlie  report  ) 

riSCAL    POLICY 

The  commission  in  Its  deliberations  has 
dealt  with  fi.scal  policy  only  in  its  mtjst  gen- 
eral sense.  Thus  it  has  examined  the  effects 
of  changes  in  the  budget  surplus  or  deficit 
on  economic  activity.  The  role  of  fiscal 
policy  in  economic  stabilization  is  far  better 
understood  today  than  It  was  durLjig  the 
depression  of  the  thirties,  and  It  Is  now 
likely  that  the  adjustments  in  fl.scal  policy 
undertaken  in  major  inflations  or  depres- 
sions will  be  appropriate  in  direction  if  not 
In  magnitude.  The  chnllenge  for  the  future 
Is  to  improve  the  use  of  fiaca!  tods  to  smooth 
lesser  fluctun'.ion.s  of  prices,  output,  and 
employment,  and  to  promote  economic 
growth. 

The  Federal  budget  has  served  as  a  useful 
stabilizing  force  in  the  economy,  partly 
through  the  exertion  of  automatic  changes 
In  tax  receipts  and  transfer  payments  as  i;i- 
comes  rise  and  fall,  and  partly  through  de- 
liberate changes  in  tax  and  spending  pro- 
grams. The  combination  of  automatic  and 
discretionary  budget  forces  has  generated 
surpluses  In  prosperity  and  deficits  in  re- 
cession. The  surpluses  helped  restrain 
booms  and  the  deficits  helped  cushion  the 
recession  and  aid  recovery.  But  neither  the 
size  nor  the  timing  of  fiscal  policy  have  been 
appropriate  to  the  movement  of  the  business 
cycle. 

With  a  given  tax  and  expenditure  struc- 
ture, changes  In  total  income  and  output 
result  in  automatic  changes  in  tax  yields  and 
In  certain  outlays  by  the  Government,  As 
national  Income  falls,  for  example,  the  yield 
of  the  personal  income  tax  falls  also,  while 
payments  for  unemplo\Tnent  compensation 
rise.  Consequently  the  absolute  decline  in 
Income  available  for  spending  is  less  than 
the  absolute  decline  in  national  Income.  As 
national  income  rises,  the  opposite  effect 
takes  place.  Tax  receipts  rise  and  unem- 
ploj-ment  compensation  payments  drop. 
These  cushioning  eJTccts  happen  automat- 
ically without  administrative  or  legislutive 
interference.  Hence  they  are  known  na 
automatic  stabilizers. 

It  is  lmpo66ible  to  estimate  precisely  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  automatic  stabilizers. 
The  best  available  evidence  Indicates  that 
during  the  postwar  period  the  buiU-in  flexi- 
bility of  the  Federal  budget  offset  between 
one-third  and  two-fifths  of  the  fall  (cr  in- 
crease) in  the  gross  national  pnxluct.  Tills 
is  a  sizable  fraction,  far  greate:-  than  that 
prevailing  before  World  War  II.  Recent  ex- 
perience with  recurrent  and  moderately  se- 
vere recessions  raises  the  question  whether 
the  automatic  stabilizers  can  and  should  be 
strengthened  to  play  a  greater  role  in  reduc- 
ing  the   amplitude  of   cyclical   fluctuations. 

The  commission,  seeking  possible  means 
of  strengthening  the  auujmatic  stabilizers 
without  altering  the  existing  level  of  tax 
rates  and  government  expenditures,  has 
considered  these  posifibiliiies;  (1)  Changes 
in  the  tax  struc-ure.  |2)  Revision  of  un- 
employment insurance.  (3)  The  more  novel 
propos.ll  of  "formula  flexibility." 

The  commiaMon  has  examined  a  variety 
of  proposed  changes  in  the  existing  tax 
structure.  It  concludes  that  modest  im- 
provements in  automatic  stabilization  might 
be  made  by  some  of  tho^ie  alterations  but 
that    they    would    not    be    large    enough    to 


affect  significantly  the  overall  impact  of 
the  automatic  stabilizers.  It  tlierefore  con- 
cludes that  no  changes  in  the  existing  tux 
structure  that  would  result  in  subfttantiiil 
gains  for  automatic  stabilization  are  fe^iiible. 
The  essential  purpose  of  unemployniei:t 
insurance  Is  to  [irotert  the  unemploytd. 
It  cannot  be  given  prime  responsibility  f<  r 
achieving  this  stability  itself.  The  com- 
mission's sttidy  of  the  role  of  unemployment 
insurance  leads  it  to  conclude  that  the  con- 
tribution to  stablilzailon  of  the  present  rvs- 
tem  of  unemployment  compensation  is  sic- 
nificant.  and  It  can  and  should  be  Increa.setl. 
At  the  same  time,  it  also  concludes  that  the 
addition  to  built-in  flexibility  which  can 
be  derived  frum  this  .source  will  be  limited. 

Approach    by  forviiila 

In  view  of  the  recognized  limitations  of 
the  automatic  st.iblllzors  the  ccnmu&sion 
concludes  that  proixisals  for  a  program  <f 
what  Is  generally  called  formula  flexibilry 
merited  attention  as  a  feasible  method  of 
substantially  strengtlienlng  stabiliaation. 
Formula  flexibility  implies  provision  for 
automatic  changes  in  the  level  of  certain 
Uix  rates  whenever  prescribed  economic  in- 
dlctaUsre  change  by  specified  amounts.  Al- 
though at  first  glance  Uiis  may  seem  a 
radical  proix>6iil.  actually  it  would  do  liiile 
more  tii.m  m.ike  explicit  what  la  now  im- 
pllclt  in  the  conventional  type  of  automatic 
stabilizers. 

The  most  attractive  posslbiUty  would  be 
to  provide  that  the  tirst-brackei  rate  of  Uie 
per.sonal  income  tax  should  be  reduced  by  .i 
specified  number  of  percentage  points  when- 
ever these  economic  indicators  suggested 
deficient  demand,  and  conversely  that  the 
tax  rate  would  automatically  be  ral.scd  to  its 
old  level  when  the  indicators  revealed  the 
restoration  of  adequate  demand.  In  a  sim- 
ilar fashion  the  first-bracket  rate  of  the 
personal  income  tax  could  L>c  increa.sed  by  a 
specified  number  of  percentage  poinvs  when- 
ever tlie  indicators  suggested  execs  dc- 
mand.s.  conversely,  the  tax  rate  would  be 
lowered  automatically  to  its  original  level 
u-f  excess  demand  w>ts  eUminated. 

The  formula  approiich  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  would  ensure  tii.»t  changes  in 
tax  rates,  by  tlieir  very  nut  are,  would  work 
both  ways.  Ii  r.i'es  were  cut  in  a  recessu^n 
k>ecause  of  the  formula  adopted,  tlie  same 
formula  arrangement  would  insure  ih.it  ihf-y 
would  be  raised  again  m  the  upswing.  Thus, 
the  formula  upproucii  would  avoid  any  bias 
Uiat  might  result  from  discretionary  action. 
In  making  discretion:: ry  clianges,  the  deci- 
sion-making autliority.  either  legislative  or 
executive,  might  well  be  subject  U>  heavier 
pressure  to  reduce  tax  rales  in  recession 
than  to  raise  tliem  liack  to  normal  during 
the  subseq.ifiit  recovery  and  to  aLHjve  normal 
m  booms. 

Tlie  con^nuseion  lx;lie\es  that  a  strength- 
ening of  the  existing  decree  of  biult-in 
stabilization  would  be  desirable.  This  in- 
crease cannot  be  provided  to  any  significant 
degree  by  rhange^  in  the  structure  of  taxes 
or  expenditures  of  the  onventional  urtri . 
A  promising  appmarh  th.it  nifrlt.s  defitiled 
investigation  is  formula  flexibility  bv  whieli 
changes  in  the  first -bracket  rate  of  the  per- 
sonal inome  tax  would  be  made  atit^niati- 
cally  in  response  to  changes  in  apprnpriaie 
economic  indlcator.s. 

Even  if  the  automatic  stabilizers  can  he 
Improved,  discretionary  fiscal  measures  will 
remain  an  important  instrument  of  stabili- 
zation poUry.  Consequently,  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  possible  di.<:cre- 
tionary  actions  must  be  considered. 

Discrctioyiary   ineasurcs 
Two  major  objections  are  commonly  raised 
against  disci-etionary  fiscal   measures.     The 
first  is   that   economic   forecasts  are   neces- 
sarily so  inaccurate  that  there  is  always  the 
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possibility  that  discretionary  action  taken 
on  the  basis  of  such  forecasts  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  However,  this  objection  Is 
applicable  to  all  dlscretioimry  stabilization 
policies,  monetary  or  fiscal.  It  is  a  serious 
i)l3jection,  for  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  be- 
jore  we  can  assess  the  economic  outlook 
as  well  as  we  need  to.  Nevertheless,  the 
conimisslon  Is  convinced  that  judicious  use 
of  discretionary  measures,  including  fiscal 
policy,  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  second  major  objection  to  discretion- 
ary fiscal  policy  is  that  the  time  required  by 
Congress  to  enact  discretionary  measures 
and  by  the  executive  to  put  them  into  effect 
may  rule  them  out.  For  instance,  the  time 
required  by  Congress  to  enact  tax  changes 
IS  frequently  alleged  to  rule  out  such  changes 
as  a  desirable  means  of  discretionary  stabi- 
lizing action.  It  is  claimed,  for  example. 
that  the  time  necessary  to  enact  tax  reduc- 
tions to  combat  a  recession  is  so  long  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  take  effect  until  the 
subsequent  recovery  is  well  underway  and 
that  ct)nsequently  these  reductions,  enacted 
to  cut  short  a  recession,  may  m  fact  feed  a 
subsequent  boom. 

Discretionary  fiscal  policy  requires  speed 
of  decision  and  effect  and  can  only  lie  suc- 
cesslul  if  temixjrary  and  reversible  fi.scal 
changes  for  sUibili/.ation  purposes  are  dis- 
associated from  permanent  and  structural 
changes  Techniques  should  be  developed 
by  which  taxation  and  ex|)enditure  policies 
can  be  applied  more  flexibly,  and  the  first 
step  in  this  direction  lie.-  m  a  sharp  demarca- 
tion between  short -run  cyclical  changes  and 
long-run  structural  changes. 

Thus,  the  commissions  recommendations 
for  a  stabilizing  fiscal  iK>licy  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  basic  lax  structure 
and  the  basic  Government  expenditure  pro- 
grams are  not  to  be  varied  for  stabilization 
purposes. 

The  tax  structure  and  expenditure  pro- 
grams do  change  from  time  to  time  and 
must  be  changed  periodically  as  the  growth 
of  the  economy  alters  the  tax  revenue- 
expenditure  relationship.  The  periodic  re- 
assessment of  the  relationship  between  Ux 
revenues  and  expenditures  is  necessary,  and 
an  effective  stabilizing  fiscal  policy  calls  for 
changes  required  by  the  reassessment  to  be 
timed  to  coincide  with  stabilization  needs. 

First-bracket  rate 

As  a  stabilization  instrument,  the  first- 
bracket  rate  adjustment  is  superior  to  pro- 
portional adjustments  m  the  entire  rate 
structure  in  stimulating  consumption,  since 
for  each  dollar  of  Income  tax  reduction  the 
lower  Income  groups  would  receive  a  propor- 
tionately larger  share  of  the  reductions. 

A  change  of  this  sort  is  also  flexible  and 
rever^ble.  Withholding  changes  can  be 
mad?^romptly,  regardle.ss  of  their  size 
Congress  and  the  administration  have  had 
experience  with  intrayear  changes  in  with- 
holding rates,  for  example  in  1948,  1950,  and 
1951.  Tlie  technique  is  readily  and  easily  ap- 
jjlicable.  Declarations  of  estimated  tax  can 
also  be  promptly  modified  m  line  with  the 
new  tax  liabilities. 

The  commission  therefore  concludes  that 
when  discretionary  tax  adjustments  are  used 
to  promote  short -run  economic  stabilization, 
tliey  should  consist  of  variations  in  the  first- 
bracket  rate  of  the  personal  income  tax. 

The  Congress  should  grant  to  the  President 
limited  conditional  power  to  make  temporary 
countercyclical  adjustments  in  the  first- 
bracket  rate  of  the  personal  income  tax. 
The  grant  of  such  ]X)wer.  however,  should  be 
accompanied  by  certain  qualifications  and 
safeguards. 

First,  It  should  be  available  for  use  only 
when  the  President  has  issued  a  statement 
saying  that.  In  his  judgment,  economic  con- 
ditions are  runnin;  significantly  counter  to 
the   objectives   of   the    Employment   Act    of 


1946  as  amended.  (The  proposed  amend- 
ment, as  here  cited.  Is  described  In  chapter 
X,  "Organization  and  Coordination  for  Na- 
tional Economic  Goals.")  Second,  the  range 
of  permissible  adjustment  should  be  limited 
to  5  percentage  points  upward  or  down- 
ward, or  one-quarter  of  the  present  20  per- 
cent rate.  Third,  the  duration  of  the  ad- 
justment should  be  limited  to  6  months, 
subject  to  renewal  by  the  same  process, 
unless  Congress  acts  sooner  to  extend  or 
supplant  it.  Fourth,  the  exercise  of  this 
discretionary  power  by  the  President  should 
be  subject  to  a  legislative  veto  by  concur- 
rent congressional  resolution  by  both  Houses 
before  any  tax  adjustment  takes  place. 

To  this  end  the  President  should  be  re- 
quired to  lay  before  the  Congress  any  pro- 
posal to  adjust  the  tax  rate,  the  proposal 
to  lie  there  up  to  60  days,  unless  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  disapproval  Is  sooner  voted 
on  and  rejected,  and  to  take  effect  only  if 
no  such  resolution  is  voted  on  in  that  time. 
In  the  same  law  that  authorizes  the  adjust- 
ment, the  parliamentary  rules  of  the  two 
Houses  should  be  amended  ad  hoc  in  a  man- 
ner to  assure  that  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  disapproval  may  be  Introduced  and  voted 
on  within  a  60-day  period. 

Tlie  commission's  recommendations  on 
the  u.se  of  public  expenditures  for  counter- 
cyclical purposes  are: 

1.  There  should  be  more  adequate  plan- 
ning for  postponable  projects:  suitable  ex- 
penditure programs  should  be  enacted  for 
a  number  of  years  so  as  to  permit  greater 
executive   fiexiblUty  and   timing. 

2.  For  countercyclical  expenditures,  proj- 
ects and  programs  should  be  Initiated  or 
expanded  only  If  these  expenditures  are 
essential  and  useful  and  If  the  length  of  the 
project  as  well  as  Its  time  pattern  are  ap- 
propriate. To  combat  a  recession  a  high 
ratio  of  spending  in  the  early  period  relative 
to  subsequent    periods   would    be  favorable. 

3.  Changes  in  planning  and  budgeting 
techniques  would  also  help  to  make  ex- 
penditure policy  more  flexible.  The  possi- 
bility of  advance  appropriations  for  public 
works  programs  should  be  considered. 

A  proper  appraisal  of  the  role  of  budget 
policy  in  economic  stabilization  requires  that 
the  Federal  budget  be  presented  in  several 
different  ways.  The  present  conventional 
or  administrative  budget  and  the  cash  con- 
solidated budget  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  budget  as  it  will  be  reflected  In  the 
national  economic  accounts.  Finally,  the 
significance  of  changes  In  tax  and  expendi- 
ture policy  should  also  be  presented  under 
the  assumption  of  a  hlgh-empl03rment  level 
of  income  and  reasonable  stability  of  the 
price  level.  Information  should  also  be  given 
which  will  show  the  Impact  of  pt^blic  ex- 
penditures on  an  order  basis. 

Ftacal  policy  and  groKtli 

The  commission  next  examined  the  rela- 
tionship of  fiscal  policy  to  economic  growth. 
It  finds  that  those  responsible  for  determin- 
ing fiscal  policy  must  chart  their  course  be- 
tween two  extreme  positions.  One  extreme 
holds  that,  in  order  to  accelerate  growth, 
fiscal  pollcv  must  reduce  consumption  and 
increase  savings,  thus  freeing  rescTirces  to 
use  for  capital  formation.  The  otlier  holds 
that  if  fiscal  policy  is  to  speed  up  growth 
through  capital  formation,  a  high  rate  of 
consumer  demand  Is  necessary.  Neither  po- 
sition Is  universally  applicable  to  conditions 
in  the  real  world. 

The  commission  recommends  that  when 
economic  conditions  are  such  that  unem- 
ployment Is  at  minimum  levels  and  when 
growth  may  be  accelerated  merely  by  rais- 
ing the  supply  of  new  investable  funds 
through  increased  private  saving  or  a  larger 
Government  surplus  used  for  debt  retire- 
ment, primary  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
Increasing  the  Government  surplus  rather 
than  on  the  drastic  change  In  the  tax  struc- 


ture required  to   accomplish   an   equivalent 
result. 

From  similar  reasoning  the  commission 
concludes  that  when  economic  conditions 
are  such  as  to  require  a  higher  level  of  con- 
sumption, primary  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  reducing  the  level  of  tax  rates  rather 
than  on  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
tax  structure 

Tax  deterrents 

Having  examined  the  effects  oi  tax  policy 
on  the  general  supply  of  saving,  the  com- 
mission adds  that  tax  policy  also  affects 
the  willingness  of  Investors  to  engage  In 
capital  formation  by  using  the  supply  of 
funds  which  is  available  to  them.  To  this 
effect  It  suggests  that  tax  deterrents  to 
capital  formation  be  minimized.  An  im- 
portant contribtition  ca#*be  made  through 
such  incentives  as  accelerated  depreciation 
on  new  investment,  or  a  tax  credit  on  new 
Investment. 

While  It  would  go  beyond  the  purview  of 
the  commission  to  consider  these  problems 
In  detail  there  is  definite  need  for  a  review 
of  the  basic  tax  structure,  with  the  aim  of 
minimizing  tax  deterrents  to  business  capi- 
tal formation.  This  concern  is  consistent 
with  the  commi.ssion's  expressed  view  that 
changes  in  tax  structure  are  not  a  desirable 
means  to  control  the  general  level  of  saving. 

The  commission  finds  from  Its  studies 
that  the  planning,  enactment,  and  execu- 
tion of  public  capital  expenditures  at  pres- 
ent are  not  well  adapted  for  a  farsighted 
and  sustained  program  of  public  invest- 
ment. It  recommends  that  Congress  should 
explore  which  projects  are  of  particular  im- 
portance to  growth  and  enact  a  program 
of  such  capital  expenditures  on  a  5-year 
basis.  A  review  of  public  capital  formation 
must  Include  the  State  and  local  level.  In- 
deed, a  comprehensive  progrEim  for  public 
capital  expenditures  cannot  be  developed 
without  a  fresh  Icxjk  at  the  appropriate  di- 
vision of  responsibilities  between  the  var- 
ious levels  of  government  and  the  inter- 
relation of  the  revenue  source. 

Basic  research  needed 

The  commission  concludes  Its  section  on 
fiscal  policy  with  a  plea  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  vigorous  programs  to  promote  tech- 
nical progress,  with  high  priority  given  to 
budgetary  provisions  on  a  sustained  basis 
for  basic  research  and  training  of  research 
talent. 

(Memorandums  of  comment,  reservation, 
or  dissent  were  contributed  to  this  chapter  by 
Messrs.  Freeman,  Lazarus,  Miller,  Nathan. 
Ruttenberg,  Shuman,  Thomson,  and  Yntema. 
and  may  be  found  In  the  full-length  edition 
of  the  report  ) 

PRIVATE  FINANCIAL  INSTITrTIONS 

Variety  Is  the  salient  characteristic  of  our 
private  financial  Institutions.  Despite  their 
many  differences,  nearly  all  perform  one 
common  fimctlon.  They  serve  as  Inter- 
mediaries between  savers  and  borrowers,  pro- 
viding the  financial  assets  savers  want  and 
the  funds  borrowers  want.  By  offering 
financial  assets  that  differ  in  liquidity,  in 
maturity,  in  yield,  and  In  risk,  they  attract 
funds  from  a  wide  variety  of  savers.  At  the 
same  time,  they  make  funds  available  to  bor- 
rowers on  a  wider  variety  of  terms  than  Indi- 
vidual savers  could  If  they  dealt  directly  with 
borrowers. 

Not  every  Intermediary  stands  as  the  di- 
rect link  between  borrower  and  saver.  Some, 
such  as  the  small  loan  companies  and  sales 
finance  companies,  link  ultimate  borrowers 
and  other  Intermediaries.  The  security  ex- 
changes and  brokers  and  dealers  provide  the 
machinery  for  marketing  and  trading  the 
debt  and  equity  instruments  of  all  bcwTOwers. 
And  many  financial  Institutions  perform 
other  economic  functions  In  addition  to  that 
of  intermediary. 
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During  this  cenlui'y  the  private  financial 
pvstcm  has  grown  not  only  in  absolute  terms 
but  also  in  relation  to  the  economy.  As  It 
has  grown  it  has  had  to  adapt  Itself  to  de- 
mands for  new  sources  of.  and  outlets  for, 
lunds.  This  change  is  evidenced  not  only  In 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
institutions,  and  in  the  changing  relative 
importance  of  these  institutions,  but  in  the 
emergence  of  new  types  of  capital  market  in- 
Etraments  and  credit  techniques. 

GroKth  of  institutions 

WhUe  the  share  of  commercial  banks  in 
the  total  assets  of  private  financial  Institu- 
tions has  declined,  and  those  Institutions 
have  come  to  place  less  reliance  on  short- 
terra  trade  financing  and  more  on  consumer 
and  term  loans  and  on  security  investments, 
such  institutions  as  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, mutual  savings  banks,  and  the  sav- 
iiigs  departments  of  conunercial  banks  have 
tended  to  grow  in  assets.  Credit  unions,  pri- 
vate p>ension  funds,  and  Investment  com- 
panies, which  were  nonexistent  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  now  account  lor  a  growing 
share  of  tlie  assets  of  all  private  financial 
institutions. 

The  1920's  remain  one  of  the  most  in- 
ventive and  expansive  periods  in  U.S.  finan- 
cial history,  with  many  types  of  credit  in- 
struments and  specialized  institutions  being 
created  and  developed,  especially  in  the 
realm  of  consumer  credit. 

In  the  1930's  and  1940's,  financial  Inno- 
vations reflected  the  large-scale  tnterrention 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  financial 
sphere.  Government  social  security  and 
pension  plans.  Government  lending  organi- 
zations. Government-guaranteed  mortgages, 
and  Government  deposit  insurance  had  di- 
rect effects  on  the  financial  system.  Few  in- 
novations In  capital  market  instruments  or 
financial  institutions  came  during  World  War 
n,  but  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  Gov- 
ernment debt  led  to  one  novel  and  basic 
characteristic  of  the  postwar  period — the  im- 
portant use  of  Treasury  obligations  as  the 
principal  instrument  for  the  investment  of 
liquid  funds. 

In  the  1950's,  changes  in  practice  in  the 
financial  system  were  reflected  in  greater  use 
of  leasebacks,  new  finajiclng  techniques  In 
the  oil  and  gas  industry,  foreign  investment 
through  International  organizations,  and, 
more  recently,  the  creation  of  small  business 
Investment  companies  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Corporation  Act  of  1958. 

Althotigh  financial  institutions  Increased 
In  siae  and  the  volume  of  most  capital  mar- 
ket Instruments  grew,  the  1950  s  were  not  a 
period  of  pronounced  Innovation.  Most  fi- 
nancial developments  can  be  traced  to  well 
before  1945.  This  is  true  of  investment  com- 
panies, finance  companies,  direct  placement 
of  securities,  term  loans  by  banks,  and 
standardized  consumer  credit.  The  private 
pension  fund  developed  to  substantial  size. 
And  on  a  smaller  scale,  mortgage  companies 
became  increasingly  Important. 

Financial  legislation 

Distrust  of  concentrated  financial  power 
throughout  our  history  also  has  favored  the 
development  of  the  dual  systeni  of  regula- 
tory authorities.  Today,  it  hinders  efforts  to 
unify  regulations  under  Federal  authority 
and  to  permit  financial  institutions  to  ex- 
pand th»ir  operations  geographically. 

Financial  legislation  has  also  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  desire  to  accomplish  other 
objectives  such  as  the  wide  promotion  of 
thrift,  the  encouragement  of  homeowner- 
ship,  the  provision  of  small  loans,  and  con- 
trol of  the  money  supply. 

With  the  shattering  erperiences  of  the 
early  19S0'b,  when  hanks  failed  and  thrift 
Institutions  became  insolTent  despite  tradi- 
tional fin»t*rttti  regulation.  It  became  evident 
that  a  new  approach  to  financial  regulation 
was  called  for.    This  took  the  form  of  meas- 


ures designed  to  affect  tlie  liquidity  and 
solvency  of  the  system  rather  than  of  the 
individual  Institutions.  Thus,  at  the  present 
time,  the  traditional  approach  to  financial 
regulation  persists,  with  Its  emphasis  on 
fairly  detailed  control  over  individual  in- 
stitutioiis  alongside  newer  measures  designed 
to  affect  the  environment  la  which  all  in- 
stitutions operate.  Both  approaches  fur  safe- 
guarding the  financial  system  sl^ould  be  re- 
tained, but  they  can  and  should  be  Improved. 

Conflicting   objectives 

The  commission's  recommendations  seek 
to  reconcile  two  heretofore  partially  conflict- 
inn;  objectives.  One  strand  of  the  recom- 
mendations seeks  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the 
financial  system  as  effectively  and  perhaps 
more  so  than  existing  regulations.  The  other 
strand  aims  at  providing  i^reater  flexibility 
of  pDrtfolio  investmeiit,  hence  increased  mo- 
bility of  funds,  and  a  larger  number  of  alter- 
natives available  to  savers  and  borrowers- 
all  to  stimtilate  the  contribution  of  the  fi- 
nancial system  to  economic  growth.  Because 
the  commission  believes  that  both  purposes 
must  be  fulfilled  simultaneously,  it  is  Im- 
perative to  stress  that  the  recommendations 
are  interrelated. 

The  commission  restricts  Its  studies  to  a 
relatively  small  number  of  institutions: 
commercial  banks,  suvin..;s  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  life  insur^ince  com- 
panies, and  private  pension  funds.  Together, 
these  institutions  hold  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  assets  of  all  private  financial 
institutions.  They  are  the  principal  re- 
pository of  the  financial  savings  of  the  econ- 
omy. They  all  offer  fixed  dollar  obligations 
to  the  public  and  compete  actively  with  one 
another  for  the  savings  of  the  public.  Ex- 
cept for  private  pension  fur-ds  they  are  gen- 
erally the  most  regulated  of  ail  private  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  they  are  subject 
to  the  general  baaic  regulations-  regulation 
of  chartering,  investments,  capital  and  re- 
serves, and  de{X)sit  rates. 

The  present  restrictlveness  and  unequal 
application  of  investment  regulation  for 
commercial  banks,  savings  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations  whereby  certain  types 
of  Investments  are  prohibited  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  other  debt  instruments  are  limit- 
ed in  amount,  reduce  the  capacity  and  ef- 
ficiency of  t±ie  private  financial  system  lo 
carry  out  their  economic  functions. 

Mobility  of  credit 

Investment  regulation  today  restrains  C- 
ruinclal  institutions  from  directing  their 
lending  into  those  areas  and  uses  where 
the  requirements  may  be  the  most  urgent, 
the  commission  said.  By  restric'ing  the  ui  j- 
bility  of  credit  it  impedes  the  efTccflvcness 
with  which  urgent  demands  are  satisfied 
and  net  yields  are  brought  into  equality.  It 
reduces  provision  for  credit  needs  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  credit  risk.  It  diminishes  en- 
terprise In,  and  competition  among,  private 
financial  Institutions. 

The  longrun  ability  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem to  adapt  to  future  credit  needs  would 
be  substantially  improved  by  greater  invest- 
ment flexibility. 

The  commission  recommend.^  that  the 
regulatory  authorities  be  authorized  to  per- 
mit greater  flexibility  to  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  acquire  a 
wider  range  of  suitable  long-term  debt  in- 
struments. Commercial  banks  should  be  al- 
lowed the  same  flexibility  in  Inventing  their 
time  and  savings  deposits.  Financial  in- 
stitutions would  be  permitted  to  change 
their  Investment  practices  but  ^hey  would 
not  be  obliged  to  do  so.  ^ 

Geographical  rcstriciiona 
The  commission  urges  that  certain  present 
geographical  restricUons  on  lending  should 
be  revised.  It  recommends  that  restrictions 
on  financial  institutions  which  prevent  or 
impede   lending   over    a    wider    geogr.iphical 


area  than  at  present  be  liberalized,  and  tl;at 
State  laws  restricting  Interstate  lending  on 
sale,  leasebacks,  and  mortgages,  be  eased 
to  encourage  the  free  flow  of  funds. 

Although  equity  Investments  generally  arc 
Inappropriate  fur  institutions  which  Lssue 
fl.\cd  claims,  and  are  so  recognized  by  regu- 
latory authorities,  regulation  of  them  varies 
by  .states  and  Is,  in  general,  more  liberal  for 
mutual  savings  banks  than  for  national 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
However,  commercial  banks  in  the  invest- 
ment of  their  savings  and  ttme  dej>osIt.s,  .tov- 
ings  banks,  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
should  all  enjoy  the  least  burdensome  re- 
striction available  to  any  one  of  them. 

Federal  charters  are  njw  available  for  com- 
mercial banks,  savings  and  loan  f.ssoclatlons-, 
but  not  for  savings  banks.  Only  17  Pta»es 
now  have  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
savnng*^  bank.'?.  They  are  thus  denied  entry 
into  the  market  arc^i  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States.  Federal  charters,  which  would  per- 
mit operation  in  any  .State,  would  stimulate 
competition  ai;d  eiiterprl.se.  Improve  bank- 
ing facilities  in  some  communities,  and 
might  encourage  erreatcr  conventional  mort- 
gage lending  artuities  In  all  areas.  The 
commission  recomm.er.ds  that  Federal  char- 
ters should  be  made  available  for  mut'ial 
savings  banks. 

Branch   banking 

Since  tlie  World  Wsr  IT.  especially  since 
1052.  brsnch  b,"\nking  has  spread  rapidly. 
Only  21  ;>er''eiit  of  bank  offices  were  branches 
in  IfKri;  41  percent  were  branches  in  1959. 
While  some  of  the  branches  resulted  from 
mergt^rs  w;'h  existine  banks,  about  three- 
quarters  of  them  were  established  as  n*  "v 
offices.  Most  branch  banking,  however,  is 
local,  with  branches  existing  in  the  head- 
office  city  or  county. 

Federal  lPci«.lation  permits  national  hanks 
to  brar.ih  to  tiie  same  cxtei.t  as  St<ite  banks 
are  allowed  by  State  law.  Much  of  the  pott- 
wnr  growth  in  br.inch  offices  has  been  in 
rcipon.^e  to  the  migration  of  people  and  In- 
dustry from  citl»'s  into  the  suburbs  While 
the  migration  of  people  and  Industry  ha.s  not 
been  restricted  by  city,  county,  or  St.-^te 
boundaries,  the  migration  of  banks  by 
branching  often  has  been  restricted. 

Banking  competition 

There  is  rea.son  to  believe  that  competition 
among  branches  of  several  large  instltutlf.:is 
and  with  unit  banks  will  produce  more  adp- 
qua'c  banking  facilities  in  a  community  than 
com;>etitlon  am  ins:  ""eTreral  small  Independ- 
ent institutions,  although  the  evidence  Is 
not  conclusive.  Liberal Isatlon  of  branch 
banking  which  gives  proper  balance  to  the 
d^.sirability  of  competition  should  diminish 
The  concentration  of  banking  power  which 
now  exists  In  some  communities  served  by 
one  or  perhaps  two  barks.  The  economy 
ne*>dr.  and  will  support,  many  small  as  well 
fts  large  banks.  The  evidence  suggests  that 
sm  ill  Tmlt  banks  can  compete  srxcessfully 
with  lart^e  branch  bank.s  even  in  the  lon^ 
run. 

The ,  commission  recommends  that  the 
J  r  )•,  i^i'ins  of  the  Nati'.'iial  Banking  Art  be  re- 
vi«;ed  so  as  to  enable  national  banks  to  estab- 
lish branches  within  "trading  areas  *  Irre- 
spective of  State  laws,  and  State  laws  shcnld 
be  revised  to  provide  corresponding  privi- 
leges to  State-chartered  banks.  A  "trading 
area"  Is  defined  as  a  geographical  area  that 
embraces  the  natm-al  flow  of  trade  from  an 
outlying  geographical  territory  to  and  from 
a  metropolitan  center;  it  may  be  statewide, 
less  than  statewide,  or  more  than  statewide. 
The  task  of  drawing  boundaries  Bho^>ld  be 
delegated  to  an  appropriate  governmental 
ajrency  as  was  done  in  establishing  FedercU 
Reserve  districts. 

Chartering  practices 
In  exercising  this  power  to  grant  branches, 

the   chartering   authority  should   adopt  the 
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lullowing^ractices:  >  1  >  It  should  avoid  un- 
due concr.nWatlon  ol  the  local  market.  {2) 
I'  should  give  new  entrants  a  chance  to 
compete  even  If  theit  business  muit  be  par- 
tially bid  away  from  existing  competitors. 
r.nd  .'-hould  place  c(  nslderable  reliance  on 
the  applicant's  integrity  managerial  com- 
petence, and  his  judirment  in  regard  to  the 
carni!ig  prospect'^  ol  :he  new  branch  i3i  It 
should  treat  the  ipplica.ions  for  new 
branches  on  a  par  wltn  new  unit  bank  appll- 
cntlons.  (4)  It  should  treat  application.s  for 
new  branches  of  nonlocal  banks  on  a  par 
with  applications  fir  new  branche.':  of  local 
banks. 

The  commission  als'^  recomm.ends  t!.al  the 
branching  privileges  recommended  for  na- 
tional banks  should  be  made  available  to 
the  federally  chartered  .-avings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  afso<'iations.  and  that  State 
banking  laws  be  rh.nged  to  confi^rm  with 
tills  pnjvislfjn. 

Savings  arid  time  deposits 
Slurp  193:?  commercial  banks  have  been 
prohibited  frcjin  paying  interest  on  demand 
(li  pobits.  and  the  Federal  Reser\e  and  tlie 
Feueral  Dep.sii  Insuiaiice  Corporaiion  liave 
regulated  the  m<ixunain  rates  p.iyable  on 
their  Savings  and  tare  deposits  This  legis- 
lation was  adopted  to  reduce  competition  for 
deposits  iun ong  commercial  banks  and  there- 
by to  relieve  prtsiure  for  incre.xsed  eiirnings 
wtilch  led  to  imprudent  loans  and  invest- 
ments By  rei.dori-'ig  special  .services  and  in 
other  ways,  sume  banks,  in  effect,  now  p.iy 
Inrerest  indirectly  on  demand  deposits. 

The  commission  rec  jmmends  cuntinuatl'  n 
of  the  present  prohibition  of  interest^  pay- 
ments on  demand  deposits. 

.'Additional  conslde-atlons  apply  to  the 
regulation  (if  Interest  payment*  on  s-avinps 
and  time  deposits  <  f  commercal  banks. 
During  most  of  the  period  since  1933  max;- 
ti.uni  Interest  rates  <n  these  deposits  have 
exceeded  the  rates  which  the  b.mks  actually 
paid.  But  this  lias  been  less  true  recf  r.tly 
as  InttltuMons.  Including  the  Trea.sury. 
which  were  usually  exempt  from  rate  regula- 
tion have  competed  f  r  the  funds  In  savings 
and  time  deposits  of  comn.ercial  banks. 

Com5>etltion  for  savings  accounts  has  also 
rome  fr  >m  thrift  Institutions  Mutual  sav- 
ings banks  not  Insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
jxwtt  Insurance  Corporation  are  nrt  subject 
1-1  Federal  regulation  of  interest  rates  on 
deiwsits.  and  In  son.e  States  where  large 
volume  of  savings  bank  depi-sits  are  located, 
there  i.s  ikj  legislative  provision  for  reptilat- 
inp  Interest  mtes  on  defxisits  Dividend?  on 
depositor  shares  In  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  not  re(;ulated  by  statute,  and 
reg\i1atlons  on  dividends  of  Stfte  associa- 
tions vary  among  the  States. 

Competition  for  time  deposits  also  has 
been  liUenslfted  Matimum  rates  on  time 
dpp'>sits  of  banks  .are  regulated,  but  the 
yields  on  marketable  ^horl-t-erm  investment 
paper  and  Treasury  securities  are  not  regu- 
lated. Consequently  commercial  banks, 
especially  in  periods  of  rising  short-term 
yields,  find  it  difficult  to  retain  and  compete 
for  the  funds  of  corporations.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  foreigners 

The  commissiim  recommends  that  the 
present  statutes  authorizing  regulation  of 
Interest  rates  on  savings  and  time  deposits 
for  commercial  banks  be  revised  (ai  to  con- 
vert the  present  power  Into  a  standby  au- 
thority rather  than  continuous  regulation 
(bi  to  inriude  under  the  aj'prupriate  regu- 
latxjry  authorities  savings  and  time  deposits 
and  similar  liabilities  of  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  (C)  to 
jiermit  differentiation  among  types  of  de- 
posits, including  those  of  U.S.  residents  and 
those  of  foreign  residents.  The  commission 
further  recommends  that  these  institutions 
should  be  subjected  tc  maximum  rates  only 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities,  further   interest   rate   competition 


for  these  deposits  is  deemed  not  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  that  when  applied,  consid- 
eration be  given  to  maintaining  appropriate 
but  not  necessarily  identical  intere't  rate 
maxima  for  competing  Institutions. 

Payment  of  interest 

Froiubitlng  the  payment  of  interest  on 
demand  deposits  ar:d  permitting  it  op.  time 
and  sa\ mgs  deposits  requires  a  precise  defini- 
tion of  each  type  of  deposit  11  tlie  dlteience 
m  treatment  is  to  be  equitable.  Regilation 
Q  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  defiiies  de- 
mand dei>osits  precl.-^ely.  The  dcfiniiijns  for 
time  and  savint's  deposits  are  less  specific, 
and  both  are  tending  to  become  more  and 
more  like  demand  dej'.!!  sits. 

Certani  Ifg-al  re-crves  rc'iulrement.s  .ire  in-,- 
p  ised  on  tln:e  and  sj;Vinfs  a,  counts,  in  mcm.- 
bcr  banks  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  in  nou- 
member  banks  by  State  law  Mutual  ravines 
banks  in  seven  States,  where  mo.st  of  the 
deposits  are  held,  are  not  subject  t/i  reserve 
recjulrements  Savings  and  loan  associations 
whic  h  are  m.embers  nf  the  Federal  HomiC  I-oan 
Bank  System  i  which  acccnints  for  97  percent 
if  all  such  as..soci:!t;'  r..s'  .-'ssetst.  mtist  main- 
tain a  minimum  of  6  percent  withdrav.-al  ar- 
counts  In  cash  and  Federal  Government 
sec  in  ties 

Where  a  reserve  against  time  and  savings 
deposits  has  been  required,  the  principal 
reason  apparently  has  been  to  tmpres;  upon 
financnl  management  the  need  for  mriking 
adequi  te  provision  for  llqtildlty.  Sirce  re- 
ser\e  requirements  for  time  and  savings 
deposits  lio  not  serve  as  instrtiments  of 
monetary  control  las  do  reserve  requirements 
on  demand  deposits)  and  make  only  a  slight 
ontributlon  to  the  effectiveness  of  monetary 
]>olicy.  and  since  the  liquidity  objecti-e  Im- 
P'lses  no  absolute  need  for  stich  requirements, 
the  commission  believes  It  Is  unnecessary  tj 
require  statutory  reserves  against  savings 
and  time  deposits  In  banks  and  competing 
Institutions  Manp.gf'ment  and  supejvlsory 
nnthonties  are  able  to  see  to  it  that  such 
liqvndity  as  may  be  necessary  with  respect  to 
stich  deposits  Is  maintained. 

The  comm.is.sion  recommends  (a)  that  ex- 
isting statutory  requirements  be  rep'ealed. 
and  (bi  that,  pending  repeal  of  such  re^qulre- 
ments.  those  banks  and  competing  Ir.stltu- 
ticns  subject  to  these  requlrem.ents  bo  per- 
mitted to  hold  their  required  reserves  .n  the 
form  of  either  cash  or  Trea.sury  securities 
with  maturities  up  to  5  years. 

.Savers  frequently  believe  that  their  de- 
posits in  all  financial  institutions  are  insured. 
However,  not  all  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
a.ssociations  carry  deposit  insurance.  Deposit 
Insurance  available  to  commercial  banl:s  and 
mutual  savings  banks  differs  somewhat  from 
that  available  to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. Dep>osit  insurance  should  be  braught 
m  line  with  the  savers'  beliefs  and  prsictice. 

Federal  deposit  ivatirance 
Tlie  commission  recommends  that  F>;deral 
deposit  insurance  for  all  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  be  available 
from  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  that  State  char.ering 
authorities  urge  such  participation. 

Greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  devise 
incentives  which  would  increase  simuitane- 
ous:y  both  risk-taking  and  reserve  ctuhions 
f(,r  "financial  institutions.  The  commission 
exaniined  the  present  tax  provisions  re  ating 
to  this  area  and  found  they  do  not  provide 
a  si\tisfactory  method  for  asstuing  cipital 
adequacy  for  the  financial  system,  ar.d  do 
not  apply  equally  to  competing  institution.s. 
It  is  easier  to  state  the  need  for  capital  ade- 
quacy and  equality  of  treatment  tht.n  to 
devise  a  tax  formula  which  accomp  ishes 
these  objectives. 

The  commission  does  not  recommend  a 
specific  tax  provision  but  It  is  confident  that 
the  responsible  authorities  can  work  out  a 
satisfactory  practical  Ux  formula  to  better 


secure  the  objectives  of  capital  adequacy 
and  eqaiuble  treatment  of  competing  insti- 
tutions 

The  commission  recommends  that  coni- 
mercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
savings  ai'.d  loan  asfjclations  be  subjected 
to  the  Federal  corporate  income  tax  in  such 
fashion  as  to  contribute  to  capital  reserve 
and  adequacy  and  to  ii.iure  crmpetiuve 
equality. 

The  commission  recommends  Increased  c.'- 
ordination  ol  examining  and  supervisory  au- 
thorities At  the  Federal  level  there  shov.'d 
be  only  one  examining  authority  for  coni- 
merciai  banks  The  Com.ptroller  f  the  Ci:r- 
rency  and  his  functions,  and  the  FDIC  shmr.d 
be  -ransf erred  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Svstem 
The  cc'mmission  also  recommends  that  ^hr-p 
be  a  unified  fmhori^y  at  the  Federal  level  !t 
■he  exam.inatlon  of  all  federally  instired  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sal- 
ines banks  The  activities  and  standards  of 
there  two  Federal  authorities  should  be  coor- 
dinated with  each  other,  and  with  the  re- 
spective State  examining  and  supervisory 
au'horities. 

The  mnnngTient  of  financial  institutions 
in  making  loans,  and  exam.iners  in  review- 
ing them,  frequently  deal  with  loans  to  new. 
promising  ventures  which  are  Important  to 
encourage  economic  growth.  Financial  in- 
stitutions should  alwav-s  bear  In  mind  their 
role  in  promoting  economic  growth.  I'nless 
this  Is  understood,  the  mere  alteration  of  the 
statutes  V  111  accom.plish  very  little. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  rapid  postwar 
growth  of  financial  institutions,  the  commis- 
sion recommends  that  Congress  review  the 
adequacy  of  existing  legislation,  and  that 
supervisory  authorities  review  their  existing 
regulations  and  examination  procedures  to 
insure  against  any  unwarranted  personal 
benefits  accruing  to  individuals  responsible 
for  handling  institutional  funds,  which 
m.ight  be  a.ssociated  with,  or  deprived  from, 
the  use  or  investment  of  the  funds. 

Pension  funds 
Nonlnsured  corporate  pension  fund.s — the 
largest  and  fastest  growing  of  all  private 
pension  funds — are  allowed  broader  Invest- 
ment powers,  both  geographically  and  among 
types  ol  investments,  than  commercial  banks, 
thrift  institutions,  and  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. While  the  commission  found  this 
latitude  praiseworthy  it  harbored  some  con- 
cern regarding  the  trusts'  investment  prac- 
tices. It  concludes  that  an  appropriate 
regulatory  body  should  be  given  added  re- 
sponsibilities over  private  corporate  pension 
funds.  Among  these  responsibilities  should 
be  the  power  to  provide  and  enforce  ap- 
propriate standards  for  investment  of  the 
funds;  to  asstire  adequate  periodic  disclosure 
to  beneficiaries  of  the  financial  statements 
of  tlie  fund;  and  to  bring  suit  against  mal- 
fea.sors  on  the  behalf  of  the  plan  participants 
a!:d  their  beneficiaries. 

Life  insurance  companies 
Life  Insurance  companies  today  enjoy 
greater  investment  flexibility  than  that  ac- 
corded to  mutual  savings  banks,  saving  and 
loan  associations,  and  credit  unions,  although 
le.ss  than  that  available  to  private  pension 
funds.  While  life  insurance  companies  may 
invest  In  many  credit  and  equity  instru- 
ments, limits  are  set  on  their  holdings  of 
particular  assets  and  each  type  of  as.set  must 
meet  specified  minimum  standards  before  it 
may  be  acquired. 

Dtiring  the  last  decade  some  States  have 
devised  "leeway'  or  "basket  clauses"  In  their 
life  Insurance  company  regulatory  laws. 
These  allow  added  flexibility  and  mobility 
of  investment  by  enabling  life  Insurance 
companies  to  Invest  In  types  of  assets  not 
otherwise  permitted,  up  to  some  proportion 
ol  assets  or  of  capital  and  surplus.  They 
faciUtate  direct  lending  to  small  businesses 
and  aid  them  indirectly  by  allowing  life 
companies   to    invest   In   State   development 
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credit  corporations.  They  afford  life  com- 
panies an  opportunity  to  experiment  and 
innovate  in  theij  lending,  while  at  the  same 
time  assuring  protection  to  their  policy- 
holders. The  commission  favors  this  bal- 
;:nced  approach  to  promoting  economic 
growth,  and  recommends  that  other  States 
follow  this  practice. 

Credit  unio?is 

The  commission  has  examined  the  State 
chartering  function  (Federal  charters  are 
not  available  to  life  companies)  and  the  in- 
fluence which  New  York's  traditionally  strict 
insurance  laws  and  high  standards  have 
had  over  the  years  on  the  industry  and  its 
regulations  as  a  whole.  It  finds  that  the 
economic  growth  of  the  country  has,  over 
time,  eroded  the  importance  of  New  York  as 
a  key  regulatory  State.  (In  order  to  avoid 
increasing  complications  of  multiple  State 
regulation  the  commission  recommends  that 
overriding  Federal  charters  and  regulation 
should  be  available.) 

Because  of  their  specialized  characteristics 
and  the  basic  voluntary  self-help  feature  of 
credit  unions,  the  commission  has  not  made 
specific  recommendations  with  regard  to 
them.  If  credit  union  shares  are  made  eli- 
gible for  deposit  insurance,  the  appropriate 
insurance  body  would  be  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
Membership  in  this  insurance  scheme  would 
necessitate  supervision  of  their  operations 
by  the  insuring  body.  The  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  insurance  scheme  would 
have  to  relate  to  other  than  mortgage  loans, 
thereby  requiring  further  change  In  the 
FSLIC.  Presumably  the  insurance  premium 
would  be  based  on  the  loss  experiences  of 
credit  unions  rather  than  thrift  Institutions 
as  a  class. 

Credit  unions  still  account  overall  for  only 
a  small  share  of  financial  savings:  they  are 
of  increasing  importance  in  some  localities 
as  competitors  with  other  thrift  institu- 
tions. The  commission  makes  no  recom- 
mendation concerning  the  present  tax  ex- 
emption of  credit  unions,  but  believes  that 
as  credit  unions  grow  in  size  and  gradually 
change  their  characteristics  to  those  resem- 
bling commercial  institutions,  their  tax  ex- 
emption should  be  reconsidered. 

(Memorandums  of  comment,  reservation, 
or  dissent  were  contributed  to  this  chapter 
by  Messrs.  Black,  Freeman.  Lazarus,  Miller, 
Nathan,  Ruttenberg,  Shuman,  Tapp,  Thorp, 
Yntema  and  may  be  found  in  the  full-length 
edition  of  the  report.) 

FEDERAL  CREDFT  PROGRAMS 

The  influence  which  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams have  on  the  flow  of  credit  in  the 
L^nited  States  has  become  increasingly  Im- 
portant in  recent  years.  Credits  of  more 
than  $20  billion  a  year  are  being  extended 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  direct  or 
guaranteed   loans   by    various    agencies. 

The  basic  purpose  of  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams is  to  redirect  the  flow  of  loa/nands. 
private  and  public,  so  that  partlciJar  types 
of  credit  use  are  stimulated,  ^ice  the 
market  system  does  not  work  perfeatly,  es- 
pecially in  the  face  of  an  uncertain  future, 
in  some  instances  the  Government  has 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  intervene  in  the 
credit  allocation  process  to  affect  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  and  the  composition  of 
output. 

Continuing  Federal  credit  programs  have 
been  established  to  meet  two  kinds  of  situa- 
tions apart  from  those  programs  developed 
to  help  persons  or  businesses  temporarily  in 
trouble  because  of  a  natural  catastrophe  or 
other  emergency.  In  the  first,  the  Govern- 
ment Intervenes  to  remedy  what  appear  to 
be  imperfections  in  the  functioning  of  the 
private  credit  system.  The  second  type  of 
situation  is  one  in  which  the  Government 
seeks   to  achieve  social    economic    militarv. 


and  other  policy  objectives  which  even  a 
perfectly  functioning  market  .'system  would 
not  achieve. 

Four    major    program'^ 

The  commission  has  examined  all  types 
of  Federal  credit  program.s  but  has  Umited 
its  recommendations  In  this  field  to  those 
which  have  a  pervasive  influence  on  major 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  on  the  money 
and  capital  markets.  Its  general  recom- 
mendations pertain  to  the  relationships  of 
the  programs  to  the  private  credit  market. 
their  role  in  improving  the  efl'ectlveness  of 
the  financial  system  and  their  impact  on, 
and  potentian  contribution  to,  Federal  sta- 
bilization activities. 

There  are  four  major  types  of  Federal 
credit  programs.  These  involve  direct  lend- 
ing, loans  by  federally  sponsored  credit  insti- 
tutions, guarantees  of  private  loans,  and  in- 
surance of  private  loaiv^.  They  differ  In 
organization,  their  source  of  finance,  their 
potency  to  reallocate  resources,  the  extent  to 
which  they  supplement  or  compete  with  pri- 
vate credit  instituTlons.  and  in  their  ele- 
ments of  subsidy. 

Direct  lending  programs  receive  their  funds 
from  the  Trensu.y  or  from  the  proceeds  of 
their  own  securities  i.ssues,  they  then  ex- 
tend loans  to  private  parties.  Federally 
sponsored  credit  institutions  are  generally 
designed  to  be  self-.supporting  after  the  ini- 
tial contribution  of  Government  capital. 
They  sell  securities  in  the  nati'.)nal  capital 
market  to  ob'ain  funds  which  are  loaned  to 
private  financial  intermediaries,  which  in 
turn  extend  credit  to  private  borrowers. 
Loan  guarantee  and  loan  insurance  programs 
underwrite  the  credit  oi  private  borrowers, 
either  partially  or  in  full,  although  the  ac- 
tual funds  are  supplied  by  private  lenders. 

Based  on  its  study  of  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams, the  commission  developed  seven 
broad  guides  for  Federal  credit  programs. 
These  guides  relate  to  the  selection  of  par- 
ticular types  of  credit  programs  for  various 
purposes,  sources  of  finance  for  credit  pro- 
grams, and  their  use  as  countercyclical  meas- 
ures. The  commission  has  not  surveyed  new 
opportunities  to  utilize  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams to  reallocate  resources.  If  Congress 
determines  that  reallocations  of  resources  are 
desirable  in  the  national  interest,  Federal 
credit  programs  may  well  be  the  form  of 
Government  assistance  used  to  achieve  them. 
In  this  event,  the  general  guides  developed 
by  the  commis.=;ion  should  be  useful  in  the 
establishment  of  such  programs. 

General  guides- 
Federal  credit  programs  designed  to  broad- 
en the  allocatlve  function  of  private  credit 
markets  and  to  stimulate  greater  enterprise 
and  competition  therein  should  be  self-sup- 
porting. In  general,  loan  insurance  pro- 
grams are  preferable  to  programs  that  es- 
tablish federally  sponsored  lending  agencies. 

Federal  credit  programs  ciesigiied  to  alter 
the  allocation  of  resovirces  to  achieve  a  pub- 
lic purpose  which  even  a  perfectly  function- 
ing market  system  would  not  attain  require 
a  subsidy  in  the  form  of  below-market  in- 
terest rates  or  credit  terms.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  choice  among  types  of  credit 
programs  should  be  made  oii  the  basis  of 
which  one  will  work  best  at  the  least  cost 
and  which  one  will  interfere  Iea.st  with  the 
private  financial  system.  Where  possible,  a 
loan  guarantee  type  of  program  should  take 
preference  over  a  direct  lending  program 

Since  direct  lending  programs  to  achieve 
a  particular  allocation  of  resources  resemble 
Government  expenditure  program.s.  the 
amount  of  credit  extended  should  be  deter- 
mined as  a  part  of  the  budgetary  process. 
However  the  amount  of  credit  extended  un- 
der direct  Federal  lending  programs  should 
not  be  singled  out  as  uniquely  appropriate 
for  countercyclical  variation  merely  because 


it  constitutes  credit  rather  than  expenditure 
programs  or  because  it  is  insulated  from 
such  variation. 

Reliaiuc  to  monetary  policy 
Credit  programs  established  to  increase  tl.e 
effectiveness  of  the  private  credit  system 
should  be  designed  to  be  sensitive  to  general 
monetary  policy.  Some  programs,  especially 
loan  insurance  programs,  should  at  times 
be  used  to  supplement  and  reinforce  gen- 
eral monetary  policy  by  varying  their  lend- 
ing terms. 

Where  the  funds  for  direct  lending  pro- 
grams come  jjartly  from  the  Treasury  and 
l-artly  from  private  financial  institutions 
participating  in  direct  loans  on  a  guaranteed 
basis,  the  interest  rales  on  the  private  par- 
ticipations should  be  varied  in  response  to 
the  needs  of  general  monetary  policy.  Where 
direct  lending  progiams  are  to  be  financed  by 
security  Issues  in  natinnal  capital  markets. 
Treasury  Issues  rather  than  fully  guaranteed 
issues  of  Government  corporation.s  .should  be 
employed. 

The  harmful  effect.s  of  interest-rate  ceil- 
ings outweigh  their  automatic  contribution 
to  economic  stabilisation  and  they  should 
be  abolished,  a;-,  should  the  various  interest - 
rate  ceilings  or  limitation.^  that  affect  agri- 
cultural credit. 

Federal  agencies  designed  :o  create  ar.d 
maintain  secondary  markets  for  financial 
lnstrument.s,  such  as  m.rtgages,  .should  buy 
and  sell  the  Instruments  at  market  prices 
and  should  not  attempt  to  cuntrol  their 
prices. 

In  line  with  the.se  general  guides,  the  com- 
mission makes  a  rmmber  of  specific  recom- 
mendations regarding  sijccific  Government 
credit  agencies. 

Housing  programs 

In  the  field  of  housing  It  recommends  the 
continuation  of  the  Federal  Huuslng  Ad- 
ministration loan  m.'^urance  programs  m  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  funds 
into  residential  construction.  It  recom- 
mends that.  In  order  t-o  ln.sure  the  continued 
availability  of  insured  loans  in  all  areas  of 
the  country,  the  volunuiry  home  mortgage 
credit  prograin  and  the  FHA  certified  agency 
program  of  the  FHA  be  encouraged.  It  sug- 
gested that  the  terminal iuj^  Vet?rans'  Admin- 
istration direrr  lending  program  be  replaced 
by  a  similar  FHA  program  which  would  apply 
not  only  to  veterans  but  to  all  borrowers 
whose  efforts  to  obtain  insured  loans  through 
other  programs  have  failed. 

Pending  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tive private  secondary  mortgage  institutions. 
we  recommend  that  the  secondary  market 
operations  of  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation be  continued  but  be  made  more  ef- 
lective  The  special  assistance  and  market 
supi>ort  pro<.?rams  of  FNMA  which  are  in- 
consistent  with  the  dealer  function  shrmld 
be  operated  in  an  enttrcly  distinct  and  .sep- 
arate manner  from  the  secondary  market  op- 
erations, preferably  by  a  sejiaratc  aeencv. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration' and 
Veteran.s'  Admmi.stratKin  underwriting  pro- 
grams should  be  used  to  aid  in  implementing 
the  cotintercycllcal  and  price  stabilizing  p<jli- 
cles  of  the  Government  by  varying  the  terms 
of  the  underwritten  loans  and  by  allowing 
interest  rates  to  rise  and  fall  with  condi- 
tions in  the  mort.gage  market. 

Agricultural  programs 
Tinning  next  to  agriculture  where  in  spite 
of  the  success  of  the  federally  sponsored 
credit  system,  major  actual  and  potential 
credit  problems  remain,  the  commission  rec- 
ommends that  a  limited  self-supporting 
Federal  insurance  program  should  be  devel- 
oped and  administered  by  an  established 
farm  credit  a.£rency  for  mortgage  loans  fea- 
turing low  downpayments,  long  maturitie.'?, 
and   not  necessarily   complete   amortization. 
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Such  insur.iuce  should  be  available  only 
(iiider  Etrin'j-ent  conditions,  such  perhaps  as 
I  1  I  the  new  farm  unit  should  be  of  adequate 
rl/e  to  take  advantage  of  exi.'-ting  technology 
.Mid  provide  a  satisfactory  level  of  family  in- 
ci'me  under  rea-^onably  good  manaj^ement. 
i  ,.d  (2)  appropriate  farm  plans  fhould  be 
i-cveloped  by  farniers  in  coojieratlon  with  the 
.  -ndevs.  Frofefrional  services  for  develop- 
;!  J  the  plans,  and  manafjpment  consultation, 
i  ..■■ht  be  supplied  for  a  specified  perif<d  or 
II!;  .1  the  mortfaue  has  been  rcdu' cd  t  .  a 
level  appropriate  lor  a  conventional  1.  rm 
m  jrtcage. 

Thn  commission  also  recommends  a  Fed- 
eral loan  Insurance  program  for  Intermediate 
term  credit  of  3  to  10  years  to  help  f  -mcrs 
i  nance  the  acquisition  of  capital  assets, 
(/thcr  than  real  estate,  required  for  an  effl- 
c;ent  farm  unit.  Profe.s-slon.d  consultation 
for  the  development  of  an  efficient  farm  plan 
and  management  assistance  might  also  be 
stipplled  in  connection  with  these  loans. 

Tlie  commission  finds  tlie  evidence  Incon- 
clusive as  to  whether  a  significant  gap  exists 
for  credit  racllities  for  new  and  small  busi- 
ness firms  which  ha\e  a  realistic  prospect  of 
succes.«ftil  operation  The  small  business 
investment  corporations  have  not  been  in 
e\istence  long  en  nigh  to  prove  whether  they 
effectively  contribute  to  small  business  fi- 
nancing needs.  It  has  considered,  but  does 
not  recommend,  establishment  of  a  loan  In- 
surai.ce  program  by  the  Small  Business  .^d- 
minlstrallon  which  would  Insure  part  of 
t!ie  risk  in  providing  intermediate  term 
credit  to  small  business  firms. 

(Memoranda  of  coniment.  reservation,  or 
dissent  were  contributed  to  this  chapter  by 
Messrs.  Lazarus,  Nathan.  Ruttenberg.  and 
Shuman.  and  may  be  found  m  the  full- 
length   edition   of   the  report  ) 

INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY     RELATIONS 

Since  1950  (e\f?pt  in  19571.  the  Uiuted 
Stftt'^s  hBs  had  an  arini:al  average  payments 
deficit  In  the  fir^^t  7  year«  the  average  an- 
nual deficit  wr>.s  apprf»ximately  $1  billion 
Beginning  in  lO.SR  however,  the  situation 
chatiged  markedly  and  the  annual  deficit 
for  the  past  3  years  has  exceeded  13  5  billion 

The  U.S.  deficit  has  not  resulted  from  a 
deficit  In  the  merchandise  balance  or  from 
u  deficit  in  th.c  current  account  Rather. 
U.S.  exports  liave  not  grown  fast  enough 
in  relation  to  the  growth  in  US  imports  to 
offset  the  change  in  net  payments  on  Gov- 
ernment account  and  on  the  private  capital 
account 

A  second  Important  p<.iint  is  that  the  net 
capital  outflow  on  private  accoin.t  and  Gov- 
ernment account  has  exceeded  the  US  pay- 
ments deficit  in  m.ost  portwar  year<:  In  this 
.•-ense.  the  United  States  has  not  been  living 
beyond  its  Income;  rather,  it  has  sold  gold 
and  liquid  dollar  assets  to  help  finance  an 
even  larger  amount  of  foreign  Investment. 

Changes  in  the  relative  prices  of  competing 
goods  produced  here  and  abroad,  in  con- 
sumer tastes  and  Government  quotas  and 
exchange  controls,  have  afTected  the  U.S. 
merchandise  account.  Although  US.  prices 
for  some  goods  important  in  world  trade  rose 
In  relation  to  corresponding  foreign  prices, 
indexes  i>f  the  US.  price  level  did  not  rise 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  mo:it  other  in- 
dustrial nations. 

Except  in  1960.  there  was  a  net  short-tenii 
capital  flow  to  the  United  States  in  each  year 
of  the  past  decade.  Foreign  banks  and  pri- 
vate p.irties  were  building  up  liquid  balances 
depleted  during  the  war  and  postwar  years. 
In  lOCO.  United  Slates  and  fo;eign-owncd 
funds  were  shilted  from  dollars  to  foreign 
currencies  in  response  to  higher  interest 
rates  .ibroad  than  those  in  the  United  States 
and  to  speculation  against  the  dollar.  The 
adverse    change    in    the    short-term    capital 


account  between  1959  and  1960  was  about  $4 

billion. 

Continuing  imbalance 

The  continuing  Imbalance  In  Internntlnral 
payments  over  the  past  3  years,  refle^'ted  in 
the  persistent,  large  deficit  of  the  United 
States  and  the  persistent,  large  surpluses  of 
£'>me  other  countries,  raises  the  question  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  adjustment  mechanism. 

The  Importance  of  the  United  Stales  as  a 
world  trader  and  world  bai,ker  limits  its 
choice  of  policies  to  secure  a  net  increase  in 
its  receipts  from  abroad  to  match  its  larger 
payments.  Restrictive  monetary  and  fiscal 
measures  may  be  too  costly  In  terms  of  the 
level  of  dome.^tlc  unemployment  and  the 
rate  of  economic  growth.  Controls  on  dollar 
payments  may  make  it  m^ire  difficult  to  get 
other  countries  to  reduce  their  remainlog 
restrictions  and  might  breed  reUiliatory  re- 
strictions. An  Increase  in  restrictions  would 
lessen  the  salutory  impact  of  foreign  com- 
petition on  the  price,  wage,  and  productivity 
developments  in  the  US,  economy  and  else- 
where Most  measures  have  their  shortcom- 
ings, yet  choices,  often  uncomfortable  ones, 
miLst  be  made  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  pay- 
ments   b.ilance. 

I'  r  of  monetary  policy 
The  classical  policy  prescription  for  reduc- 
ing a  payments  deficit  is  a  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy.  Even  if  such  restrictive  mone- 
tary and  credit  measures  would  Improve  the 
balance  of  payments  in  the  near  future  th.ey 
would  lessen  our  ability  to  export  in  the 
longer  run  because  they  would  lower  the  US 
growth  rate.  With  laggirg  incomes  and  de- 
mands the  incentives  to  the  development  of 
new  products  and  new  processes,  to  new- 
domestic  Investment,  and  to  Increased  pro- 
ductivity so  essential  to  a  healthy  export 
trade  would  be  chilled  And  If  foreign 
economies  were  growing  faster  in  comparison 
with  the  US.  economy,  they  wovUd  be  even 
more  attractive  as  locations  for  U  S.  direct 
investment. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  costs  in 
terms  of  unemployment  and  lower  growth 
would  be  so  great  from  trying  to  correct  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit  by  general  re- 
strictive monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that 
alternative  means  must  be  sought  to  achieve 
the  necessary  balance. 

Tlie  use  of  monetary  credit,  and  fiscal 
measures  to  achieve  adequate  growth,  high 
employment,  and  rea-onably  stable  prices 
should  contribute  lo  an  improvement  in  our 
paymcnt,s  balance.  In  the  p.ist.  exix)rt  in- 
dustries ha\e  been  among  the  leaders  in  in- 
creasing productivity.  The  international 
cumpeliiive  position  of  the  United  Stales 
v.ill  improve  if  the  economic  climate  con- 
tributes lo  continued  productivity  pains  and 
if  these  gains  are  partially  refiected  In  lower 
prices  f  .r  goods  imj^ortani  in  international 
trade.  Even  though  the  year-to-year  dechnes 
may  be  small,  the  compound  effect  over  a 
few  years  may  subslantiaJly  affect  interna- 
tional price  relationships. 

Easing  regidati07)s 

Some  measures  to  increase  receipts  are  de- 
sirable in  themselves,  and  tlie  present  situa- 
tion is  a  compelling  reason  to  adopt  tlaem. 
These  include  Increased  Government  efforts 
to  induce  other  countries  to  lower  still  fur- 
ther, or  to  eliminate,  their  remaining  re- 
strictions on  international  payments,  espe- 
cially their  discrimination  against  US  goods. 

If  the  US.  banks  were  able  to  opverate 
abroad  on  a  less  restricted  basis.  US  exjwrts 
might  be  facilitated.  Regulations  should  be 
eased,  where  possible,  to  permit  U  S.  banks 
abroad  to  compete   on  more  equal  terms. 

An  additional  aid  to  exports  would  be  the 
})rovitlon  of  more  adequate  sources  for  in- 
termediate-term export  credits  in  the  Unit/ed 


States.  The  new  export  credit  guarantee 
progranis  of  the  Ex^  ort-Import  Bank  adopted 
in  1.^60  mr  y  give  U.S.  exporters  coverage 
against  political,  exchf.nce,  and  credit  risks 
equal  to  that  available  in  other  developed 
Countries.  If  new  private  facilities  develop 
t'  combine  the  credit  investigating  facilities 
of  the  banks  with  the  lons-ierm  credits  avail- 
abie  from  the  thrift  institutions,  the  Exim.- 
hank  gu.u-antee  programs  may  be  sufficient 
to  insure  the  necessary  credit  Otherwise, 
the  Lximbank  should  increase  the  direct 
financing  of  the  U.S.  exports. 

Grants  and    loans 

A  large  part  of  Government  grants  and 
loans  for  economic  aid  cive  ri'e  to  U.S  ex- 
jiorts  even  though  the  recipients  are  not  re- 
quired to  spend  the  proceeds  here  Nor- 
mally. U.S.  aid  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
recipient  countries  if  the  dollars  can  be  used 
tJ  purcliase  good-  from  the  lea.'t  expensi\  e 
sr>urce  even  if  this  involves  non-U.S  sources 
of  supply.  But  tying  the  a.sslstance  to  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States  to  case  the 
US  payments  pr  blem  would  be  c.early 
preferable  to  reducing  the  assistance,  if  these 
become  alternatives  to  ea.-e  the  payments 
deficit. 

None  oi  the  above  measures  entails  direct 
restrictions  on  Imix^rts  of  g(X)ds  and  services 
or  on  capital  movements  The  Imjxjsition 
of  direct  tr.de  restricticn  would  meviti'.bly 
result  In  a  curtailment  of  world  trade,  the 
more  so  because  of  probable  retaliation 

There  may  be  enough  spec. fie  me.isures 
other  than '  restrictive  payments  controls 
and  changes  in  the  exchange  rate  structure 
available  to  the  United  Slates  and  to  foreign 
countries  to  permit  attainment  nf  a  satisfac- 
tory balance  m  liard-core  accovmts  without 
s.-.cnfice  of  domci^tic  and  international  ob- 
jectives. TTie  problem,  liowever,  requires 
the  kind  of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
consideration  in  the  Government  reccm- 
mended   in   the   final   chapt-er. 

A  change  in  the  structure  of  exchange 
rates  is  an  alternative  to  deflation  at  home 
or  infiiition  abroad  as  a  way  to  change  the 
relationship  of  the  price.=^  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices among  countries.  But  if  the  depreciat- 
ing country  is  an  important  trader,  the 
effects  of  tlie  depreciatn.n  will  be  widespread 
,ind  may  set  in  motion  forces  for  rimilar 
devaluations  by  many  countries. 

If  large  US  payments  deficits  appear  per- 
sisteiit,  the  need  for  a  change  in  the  exchange 
rate  structure  must  be  recognised  by  other 
countries  The  change  can  be  either  a  US 
devaluation  or  appreciation  of  some  other 
currencies  _' 

Price  of   gold 

The  commission  believes  that  the  present 
dollar  price  of  gold  shnuid  be  retained  as 
a  central  pivot  in  the  exchange  rates  struc- 
ture among  IMF  member  countries  and  that 
any  needed  realignment  of  the  structure 
should  be  around  this  pivot. 

A  stable  exchange  rate  structure  policed 
aegiessively  by  the  International  Monetary 
P\ir.d  should  prove  workable,  provided  ap- 
propriate domestic  policies  are  pursued.  It 
IS  likely  that  the  structure  of  exchange  rates 
will  require  only  occasional  changes. 

7?!  tern  a  t  ion  a  I  liq  u  id : '  ;,■ 
The  problems  of  international  adjustment 
and  international  liquidity  are  ckisely  re- 
lated. It  is  inevitable  that  imbalances  will 
develop  between  payments  and  receipts  In 
a  nation's  international  accounts.  Conse- 
quently, to  tide  over  the  period  until  bal- 
ance is  restored,  a  nation  must  maintain  an 
adequate  supply  of  assets  acceptable  for  in- 
ternational settlements  If  it  is  not  sure  it 
will  be  able  to  borrow  to  finance  its  deficits. 
If  international  liquidity  is  to  be  adequate, 
both  long-run  and  short-run  problems  must 
be  solved.     In  the  long  run,  as  world  trade 
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Hiid  payments  increase,  the  supply  of  assets 
acceptable  In  settlement  of  International 
payments  must  also  increase.  In  the  short 
nm  arrangements  must  be  made  to  safeguard 
ihe  payments  system  against  liquidity  crises. 
Securing  these  objectives  requires  decisions 
on  measures  the  United  States  can  take 
\uulaterally  to  safeguard  the  dollar  against 
exchange  crises,  and  on  multilateral  meas- 
ures to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  in- 
ternational reserves  in  a  payments  system 
which  is  secure  against  these  crises. 

Measures  for  strength 

Strengthening  the  U.S.  position  as  a  world 
banker  can  be  facilitated  by  a  number  ot 
measures. 

The  requirement  that  gold  be  held  against 
the  note  and  deposit  liabilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  tied  up  nearly  $12  bil- 
lion of  U.S.  gold  at  the  end  of  1960,  leaving 
a  "free  gold"  stock  of  less  than  $6  billion 
;ivailable  for  international  s.ettlements. 

The  retention  of  the  domestic  gold  re- 
serve requirement  is  not  necessary  for  do- 
mestic monetary  control.  In  the  "efforts  to 
achieve  adequate  economic  growth,  low  levels 
of  tmemployment  and  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility, the  monetary  authorities  should  not 
be  limited  by  so  mechanical  a  rule. 

The  commission  believes  that  threat  of  a 
confidence  crisis  would  be  greatly  reduced 
if  it  were  generally  recognized,  both  here 
and  abroad,  that  all  U.S.  gold  is  available 
ro  meet  our  international  obligations.  Any 
doubts  about  the  U.S.  policy  should  be  re- 
moved by  elimination  of  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  at  the  earliest  convenient 
moment  so  that  all  of  the  U.S.  gold  stock 
is  available  for  international  settlements. 
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Measure^:  -or  ease 
Sudden  large  shifts  of  liquid  funds  sensi- 
tive  to   international   interest  rate  differen- 
tials and  speculative  expectcitions  frequently 
serve   little   useful   purpose.     If   these   out- 
flows occur  during  a  recession,  the  Federal 
Reserve  should  adopt   those   measures   that 
provide    monetary    ease    with    the   least    de- 
pressing effects  on  short-term  interest  rates. 
Greater    reliance    on   fiscal   measures   would 
also  reduce   the   amount   of   monetary   ease 
»     needed    to    secure    business    recovery.      The 
resulting   larger   budget   deficit  could   be   fi- 
nanced with  short-term  Issues  which  would 
keep    short-term    interest    rates    higher    and 
would    thereby    discourage    the    outflow    of 
short-term  capital. 

One  way  to  Increase  international  liquid- 
ity is  to  increase  the  qu.-intitv  of  reserves 
another  way  is  to  make  certain  that  a  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  borrow  to  finance  a  pay- 
ments deficit.  Accumulating  reserves  i-/a 
more  expensive  way  than  borrowing  because 
It,  ties  up  national  savings  in  assets  with 
low  yields.  Countries  have  chosen  to  do  so 
in  the  past  because  the  abilitv  to  borrow  has 
been  uncertain 

World  reserves  could  be  increased  by  rais- 
ing the  price  of  gold  in  terms  of  all  currencies 
and  the  monetary  value  of  the  world's  goM 
could  be  increased  to  the  desired  extent 

Aside  from  the  wisdom  of  devoting  addi- 
tional resources  to  gold  mining,  the  argu- 
ments against  changing  the  gold  price  are 
based  on  the  unequal  sharing  of  benefi-s 
The  Commission  believes  that  the  arguments 
against  an  increase  in  the  world  gold  price  .it 
this  time  counsel  against  such  a  step 

The  Monetary  Fiind 
The  International  Monetarv  Fund  was  es- 
tablished to  assist  its  member  countries  in 
finrfucing  their  temporarv  puvments  deficits 
by  extending  exchange  stabiilzation  credits 
to  them.  Its  capital,  now  .515  billion  wis 
obtained  from  subscriptions  of  member 
countries. 

The  IMP  was  set  up  as  a  multilaterallv 
managed  pool  of  currencies,  111  which  each 
mcmbrr  country  gave  the  IMF  -he  righ^  to 


lend  its  currency  to  other  member  countrie.s 
who  needed  assistance  in  financing  their  pay- 
ments deficits.  Whenever  a  country  wishes 
to  obtain  this  assistance  it  uses  its  own  cur- 
rency to  purchase  another  currency  already 
held  by  the  IMF. 

Under  its  present  articles  01  agreement  the 
amount  of  assitance  the  IMF  can  extend  is 
limited  by  its  capital— its  direct  holdings  of 
the  currencies  in  demand  and  tlie  additional 
amounts  of  currencies  which  it  can  acquire 
by  selling  gold— and  by  the  amount  of  for- 
eign currencies  that  countries  might  lend  It 

If  member  countries  make  Increased  use 
of  the  Fund,  two  que.«t!ons  remain.  Are 
m.iximum  drawing  rights  based  on  country 
quotas  adequate  to  meet  a  frpeMfic  country's 
reserve  needs  '  Are  the  present  resources  of 
the  Fund  adequ..te  to  perform  effectively  Its 
function')' 

Maximum  drawing  rights  could  be  In- 
creased by  increasing  the  country  quotas,  as 
was  done  in  1959.  or  the  limitation  on  draw- 
ing rights  based  un  quot.is  could  be  lifted 
The  Fund's  total  rtsour  -es  could  be  Increased 
either  by  increasing  quotas  or  by  strength- 
ening; its  ability  to  borrow  the  currencies  of 
member  countries. 

Short-icnn  shifts 
A  second  proj^osal  is  for  the  establishment 
of  lines  of  credit  an;ong  the  central  banks 
of  the  industrial  countries  as  a  means  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  an  exchange  crisis 
arising  from  large  shifts  of  short-term 
funds.  Centra!  banks  jirirtlcipating  In  such 
an  arrangement  would  ayrce  to  accumulate 
a  limited  amount  of  the  currency  of  coun- 
tries subject  to  such  shifts  rather' than  con- 
verting it  into  gold. 

A  more  diastic  revision  of  the  IMF  would 
k'lve  it  standby  power  to  borrow  a  limited 
amount  of  a  country's  currency  if  its  hold- 
ings of  this  currency  become  inadequate  In 
response  to  the  demands  of  other  countries. 
It  is  implicit  in  this  projXDsal  that  the 
problem  of  lon<;-run  reserve  adequacy  can 
be  satisfactorily  met  from  new  ^old  produc- 
tion and  from  increased  reliance  on  the 
Fund  This  might  be  true  if  countries  in- 
tegrate their  Fund  quotas  in  their  reserves 
so  that  a  lanjer  part  of  payments  deficits 
are  financed  by  drawing  on  the  Fund. 

Another  proposal  would  transform  the 
IMF  into  an  international  central  bank 
(Fund  Bank)  which  would  eventually 
liold  as  depos.ts  all  the  official  forci^^n  ex- 
change reserves  of  its  members.  Country 
reserves  would  consist  eventually  of  gold 
and  deposit,s  in  the  Fund  Bank 

In  the  transitional  stage,  countries  would 
turn  over  a  percentage  of  their  total  re- 
serves of  gold  and  liquid  foreign  assets  to 
the  Fund  Bank  in  exchange  for  deposits  in 
the  Fund  Bank.  Initially,  the  assets  of  the 
Fund  Bank  would  consist  of  cold  and  these 
short-term  claims.  The  Fund  Bank  would 
be  empowered  to  create  new  deposit.-  for  the 
account  of  member  countries  with  payments 
deficits.  It  would  take  their  proml.ssory 
notes  and  in  exchange,  credit  them  with 
deposits  of  equal  value. 

All  these  proposals  are  technically  feasible 
Provided  that  the  resources  available  under 
each  plan  were  sufficient,  and  that  members 
are  willing  to  extend  credit  directly  to  other 
countries  or  indirectly  through  "  the  IMF 
or  the  Fund  Bank,  these  propo.sals  could  suc- 
cessfully accomplish  their  objectives  of  as- 
suring adequate  liquidity  in  the  long  run 
and  greater  protection  against  exchange  cri- 
ses. The  key  issues  are  more  political  than 
economic.  They  involve  the  extent  of  the 
willingness  of  participating  countries  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position  in  which  they 
may  be  committed  to  acquire  a  large  volume 
of  claims  on  other  countries 

Multilateral  arrangeynents 
The  United  States  should  now  seek  multi- 
lateral   arrangements    to   protect    the   world 


payments      me.-hanism      against      exchan-.- 
crises.     This  objective  can  be  accomplished 
through    greater    cooperation    with    central 
bunks  of  other  industrial  countries  in   han- 
dling   short-term    capital    movements    and 
through    further    evolutionary    development 
of  the  Internationa!  MonetaryFund    IMF  r*-- 
sources  should    be   uicreased   so  there  is  no 
doubt  that   thev   are   adequate    to   meet    the 
maximum  fore,  eeable  needs  of  its  members 
consistent     with     their    economic    stability. 
This    can    be    accomplished    by    further    in- 
creases In   member  qiKiMs  and  by  formaliz- 
ing   the    right    of    the    Fund    to    borrow    the 
currencies  of  countries  In  p.iyments  surplus 
(Memoranda  of   comment,   reservation,   or 
dissent  were  contributed  to  this  chapter  by 
Messrs.  Eccles,  Ruttenberg.  Shuman.  Sonne. 
and   Thorp  and   may   be  found   in    !he  iull- 
Icugth  edition  of  the  report  1 

CHOICE    .AND    C!  iMBIN.\T!ON    OF    IN'STRlMENTs 

Because  they  Influence  our  economy  in  so 
many  important  ways.  It  is  essential  that 
Federal  policies  on  expenditures,  taxation, 
debt  manngement.  and  credit  terms  should 
be  explicitly  chosen  In  such  a  way  as  to  fos- 
ter the  achievement  of  sustained  high  em- 
ployment, reasonable  price  stabllitv  and  on 
adequate  rate  of  growth  Those  goals  can- 
not be  achieved  by  the  privatc-enterpri.se 
system  alone  or  by  the  Federal  Government 
alone,  but  we  are  not  likely  to  achieve  them 
unless  monetary,  fiscal,  debt  management, 
and  credit  policies  are  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  their  effect  on  the  achievement  of 
those  goals.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  blame 
the  Government  for  every  defect  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  economy.  But  when  the 
economy's  performance  Is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. It  Is  apj)r.)priate  to  a.^k  •w-hether 
changes  In  Government  policies  can  be  made 
to  improve  its  perform, ince 

For  economic  prescription  to  be  precise 
economic  diagnosis  must  be  correct.  Such 
diagnosis  is  likely  to  be  laggard,  imperfect, 
and  sometimes  wrong  in  actual  practice 
we  shall  usually  be  uncertain  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  economic  dimcultles.  This  nec- 
essarily limits  the  effectiveness  of  the  use 
of  single-control  instruments  and  of  a  com- 
bination of  them.  Tlie  improvement  of  diag- 
nosis Is  vital  to  the  full  use  of  the  refine- 
ments suggested  here  Nevertheless  our 
policy  measures  can  be  combined  mere  effec- 
tively than  In  the  p;ist  even  with  the  present 
state  of  the  art  of  appraising  curren-  busi- 
ness conditions. 

There  is  no  unique,  Idea!  combination  of 
policy  measures  which  is  best  suited  to  the 
achievement  of  our  major  economic  objec- 
tives at  all  times.     Our  economy  if.  dynamic: 
it  Is  in  a  constant  state  of  flux"  as  consumer 
tastes  change,  as  new  products  are  developed 
as    prcxluctlon    processes    change    with    new 
technology,  as  the  size,  ge^igraphi,-  fiistrlbu- 
tion,  and  skill  distribution  of  the  labor  force 
changes,   and   as    variations   occur   in   many 
other  factors  which  aflfect  the  level  and  com"- 
posltlon  of  output.     Most  of  these  changes 
require  adjustments  to  restore  new  balances 
between  demands  and  outputs  ,.f  particular 
products,  and  these  adjustments  are  induced 
by  changes  in  prices  and  responses  thereto. 
The  m:u-ket  mechanism  is  most  effective  in 
adapting   to  such  changes   if  aggregate  de- 
mand and  its  broad  composition  are  adequr^'e 
to  keep  production  at.  or  near,  hign-emplov- 
ment  levels. 

Monetary,  credit,  and  fiscal  p.jlicics  can 
influence  significantlv  the  composition  of 
demand  among  broad  cla.ssesof  expenditures 
as  well  as  the  aggregate  level  of  demand. 
The  problem  of  the  mix  of  policy  measures  is 
so  to  Influence  the  level  and  composition  of 
demand  that  the  aggregate  levels  of  public 
plus  private  demands  will  result  in  sustained 
high-level  output  and  employment,  and  th»t 
the  share  of  capital  formation  In  total  output 
will  generate  an  adequate  rate  of  growth 
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Basic  decisions 

At  .tiiy  given  point  of  tune  there  is  a  cer- 
tain basic  tax  structure,  a  pattern  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  programs,  a  set  of  Gov- 
ernment credit  programs,  a  level  of  money 
supply,  a  structure  of  interest  rates,  and 
t-lher  monetary  and  credit  conditions,  all  of 
which  are  ine\itably  effecting  the  level  and 
conipusitlon  of  demand  in  the  economy.  As 
time  passes,  the  continued  growth  of  the 
economy  creates  more  resources  to  lise  lor  all 
sorts  of  purposes.  Because  of  the  nature  (>i 
tlie  progressive  tax  .structure,  tax  revenues 
will  grow  more  rapidly  than  total  outpxit  in 
the  ecotKjmy.  The  existing  monetary,  credit, 
and  fl.scal  structure  vill  inevitably  Influence 
the  pattern  of  use  of  the  added  resources 
,'ind  the  opportunity  exists  to  alter  that  in- 
fluence and  affect  the  way  the  resources  will 
be  used  There  is  also  the  necessity  of  uti- 
lizing t'.ie  opportunity  to  make  changes  in 
policy  measures  becau.se  they  must  be 
adapted  to  the  growing  size  and  ever  chang- 
ing trends  in  the  private  -•^.ector  of  the 
c<  iinomy. 

Several  sets  of  basic  decisions  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are  Involved.  The  flrst  is  an  evalu- 
ation of  proposals  for  Government  expendi- 
ture programs  against  the  alternative  of 
either  an  equUalent  amount  of  private  con- 
sumption expenditures  and  or  private  In- 
\estment.  These  are  political  decisions  and 
must  be  made  through  tlie  democratic  proc- 
ess. The  rommi.'sion  .said,  liowever.  that 
the  decislon.s  on  Cio'.ernment  expenditure 
and  direct  lendmtr  progr.iins  .should  be  made 
in  t^-rms  of  a  high  employment  budget  and 
on  the  basis  of  judfements  as  to  the  value  of 
the  programs  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  private  consumption  or  investment. 
Tlie  bulk  of  the  expenditures  under  such 
[jrugrams  should  then  proceed  smoothly 
without  being  chankied  fi-r  countercyclical 
purposes. 

The  second  relates  to  the  normal  tax  struc- 
ture Tlie  commls-^ion  has  stated  that  there 
shoviid  be  a  clear  separation  between  the 
normal  tax  structure  and  temporary  uix  ad- 
justments made  for  stabilization  reasons.  It 
has  stated  its  deep  conviction  that  the  basic 
tax  structure  should  be  designed  so  as  to 
be  equitable,  and  to  provide  adequate  In\eRt- 
ment  and  work  Incentives  and  then  left 
unchanged  for  a  lime  However,  because  the 
t;ix  structure  affects  the  levels  and  the  com- 
position of  person. il  consumption  and  sav- 
ing, the  levels  of  private  imestment  expendi- 
ture, the  levels  of  business  saving,  and  work 
and  investment  incenti\es.  the  basic  tax 
structure  should  be  related  to  the  strength 
of  the  underlying  trends  in  the  economy, 
especially  that  of  private  Investment  de- 
mand. It  should  be  designed  to  influence 
the  level  of  pri\at<*  ii;\estment  and  the  level 
of  consumption  so  that  they  together  with 
Government  expenditures  will  generate  full 
employment  It  should  also  take  Into  ac- 
count the  stimulus  to  private  Investment  de- 
sired to  enhance  the  growth  rate  of  the 
economy. 

The  vionei/  supplif 

A  third  decision  relates  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  money  supply.  The  commission  has 
urged  that  the  money  supply  be  increased 
over  the  long  run  at  a  rate  commensurate' 
with  the  productive  potential  of  the  econ- 
omy. Increa.ses  in  the  money  supply  are.  in 
effect,  the  portion  of  current  saving  that 
the  ))ublic  chooses  to  hold  as  cash  balances 
The  public  also  choose  t<)  hold  additional 
portions  of  current  sa\ine  m  the  form  of 
liighly  liquid  earning  a.ssets.  such  as  savings 
and  time  deposits.  sa\ings  and  loan  shares. 
savings  bonds.  short-term  Government 
securities,  and  other  readily  marketable 
short-term  securities  The  demand  for  liquid 
assets  m  the  form  of  money  is  not  a  constant 
proportion  of  total  output  in  the  economy 
The  preferences  of  the  public  for  liquid  re- 


serves shifts  between  money  and  other 
liquid  assets  with  changes  in  their  relative 
yields  and  their  relative  availabilities.  Tlie 
monetary  authority  must  allow  for  these 
changing  preferences  In  providing  the  prop>€r 
amount  of  money  to  match  the  proportion 
of  current  saving  that  the  public  wishes  to 
hold  in  this  particular  form. 

It  .--hould  be  noted  also  that  the  supply 
of  some  other  types  of  liquid  assets  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Treasury.  By  its  debt 
management  actnities,  the  Treasury  can  in- 
crease the  portion  of  its  debt  which  is  in  the 
form  of  short-term  bills  and  savings  bonds. 
As  the  economy  grows,  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased demand  for  liquid  assets  of  types 
.".ich  as  these  and  the  Treasury  needs  to  take 
this  into  account  in  it.s  long-range  debt 
management  policies.  The  Treasury  and  the 
monetary  authority  must  work  in  harmiony 
in  the  provision  of  money  and  short-term 
securities  because,  to  a  degree  at  least,  one 
form  is  substitutable  lor  the  other. 

Levels  0/  interest  rates 

There  hrts  been  considerable  discussion  m 
recent  years  of  the  level  of  interest  rates  and 
what  that  level  should  be  to  maintain  a 
healthy  growing  economy.  There  is  no 
uniquely  -ight  Interest  rate  level  independ- 
ent of  the  character  of  fiscal  policy  and  of 
the  slate  of  private  investment  demand  and 
savings  habits.  Given  a  satisfactory  level  of 
aggregate  demand,  the  policy  for  controlling 
the  money  supply  outlined  above,  and  no 
chaiige  in  the  private  investment  situation, 
then  a  recommendation  thrtt  interest  rates 
should  be  higher  or  lower  than  they  actu- 
ally are  must  at  the  same  time  be  accom- 
panied by  a  recommendation  for  a  change  in 
fisca'  policy.  A  reduction  in  int4?rest  rates 
can  only  be  achieved  under  the.se  conditions 
by  reducing  the  share  of  government  ex- 
penditures in  total  output,  by  tax  mea.sures 
Which  reduce  the  share  of  consumption,  by 
tax  mea-sures  which  reduce  business  invest- 
ment, or  by  direct  controls  on  credit.  TTie 
opposite  moves  would  be  required  if  an  in- 
crease in  Int-erest  rates  were  desired.  Interest 
r.ite  policy  cannot  be  discussed  in  isolation. 
Monetary  policy  and  fiscal  policy  are  coordi- 
nate tools  which   must  be  used  together. 

There  is  more  than  one  set  of  tax  programs. 
expenditure  patterns,  monetary  conditions, 
and  direct  controls  which  is  consistent  with 
a  given  level  of  total  demand  and  pri\atc  in- 
vestment and  a  given  rate  of  growth.  The 
choice  among  the  alternative  combinations 
must  be  on  the  basis  of  their  impact  on  such 
things  as  business  investment,  residential 
construction,  privat*  consumption,  the  level 
and  types  of  saving,  international  capital 
flows,  the  distribution  of  income,  the  degree 
of  reliance  on  the  price  system  for  alkxration 
decisions,  and  tax  fairness.  The  choice  of  a 
ciinbination  at  ;i  particular  time  involves  a 
balancing  of  effects  on  many  diverse  eco- 
n<imic  and  noneconomic  elements  in  the  so- 
ciety. This  is  necessarily  a  broad  political 
choice  and  no  firm  guides  are  available.  Tlie 
commission  emphasized  strongly,  however 
that  the  \arious  measures  are  coordinate 
with,  and  to  some  extent  substitutes  for. 
each  other.  Decisions  on  the  use  of  one  type 
of  control  measure  should  be  made  with 
knowledge  of  its  wide  ramifications  and 
siuiuld  be  harmonized  w.th  decisions  on  the 
use  of  other  types  of  control  measures 

Stabilization   policy 

T!ie  objective  of  stabilization  policy  is  to 
keep  the  level  of  demand  close  to  the  output 
of  the  economy  when  It  Is  using  its  physical 
and  human  resources  at  a  high  level,  has 
re.ison.ibly  stable  prices,  and  is  growing  at 
an  adequate  rate.  The  most  useful  kind  of 
stabilization  measure  Is  one  which  can  he 
put  into  action  quickly,  which  takes  effect 
quickly,  and  whose  effects  can  be  quickly 
stopped    or   reversed.     For   it    is  desirable   to 


be  able  to  influence  expenditures  of  busi- 
nesses, households,  and  governments  fairly 
quickly  in  either  the  upward  or  downward 
direction  Unfortunately,  those  policy  meas- 
ures which  are  judged  most  effective  in  terms 
of  oTie  of  these  criteria  are  not  always  best 
in  terms  of  the  others. 

Levels  of  demand 

Stabilization  policy  should  maintain  levels 
of  demand  which  will  lead  to  low  levels  of 
unemployment  without  inflation.  Not  only 
is  it  necessary  to  have  a  demand  target,  but 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  niart^m  of 
error  between  the  actual  and  the  predicted 
course  of  e\ents.  How  large  an  allowance 
for  uncertainly  must  be  made  in  the  choice 
of  policy  measures  depends  on  the  flexibility 
of  available  policy  measures  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  can  be  modified  or  reversed 
to  correct  errors  once  a  mistake  is  recognized 
It  will  also  depend  on  ilie  cost  of  making  an 
error,  i.e..  how  much  of  a  price  increase  will 
result  if  demand  exceeds  the  desired  level 
for  a  gnen  length  of  time  or  how  much 
tmemployment  will  result  if  demand  is  in- 
adequate. 

In  almost  every  recession  situation,  what- 
ever its  cause,  there  is  danger  that  an  initial 
decline  in  Income  will  lead  to  a  further 
decline  in  expendltttres  and  in/ome  and  so 
on  in  a  cumulative  downward  spiral  The 
fir.'-t  object  of  policy,  therefore,  should  be 
to  insure  that  such  a  spiral  does  not  de\elop. 
The  automatic  stabilization  rest;lti::g  from 
ch  itges  in  lax  and  transfer  payments  has 
already  greatly  reduced  our  •.  ulnerability  to 
downward  cumulative  processes  Monetary 
policy  can  be  gradually  eased  and  the  debt 
structure  can  be  shortened  to  provide  down- 
ward pressure  on  interest  rates;  credit  terms 
for  federally  insured  and  guaranteed  mort- 
g.-.pe  loans  can  be  eased.  Placing  of  Gov- 
ernment orders  can  be  expedited  and  Go\ - 
ernment  expenditures  (.11  existing  programs 
can  be  increased  to  expand  demand 

If  action  is  confined  to  these  policy  meas- 
ures which  can  be  moved  gradually  and 
quickly  reversed,  the  chance  that  a  recession 
will  develop  is  reduced  while  the  risk  of 
cre.itmg  excessi'e  demand  is  minimized 

If  demand  resumes  its  upward  course  we 
can — according  to  the  rapidity  of  Its 
growth — refrain  from  fiu-ther  expansive  ac- 
tion or  reverse  the  actirjn  already  taken.  If 
demand  fails  to  increase  siifficiently.  stronger 
policy  measures  to  encourage  demand  can  be 
undertaken  gradually. 

Ordinarily  temporary  tax  reductions 
should  not  be  used  before  an  actual  decline 
in  income  has  occurred  But  when  income 
grows  slowly  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  when  unemployment  and  excess 
capacity  ha\e  risen  to  unsatisfactory  high 
levels,  the  balance  between  tax  revenues  and 
Government  expenditures  should  be  reas- 
sessed to  ascertain  whether  our  basic  fiscal 
policy  is  unduly  restrictive. 

Reversible  poluy  measures 

Temporary  reductions  in  the  first-bracket 
rate  of  the  personal  income  tax  are  appro- 
priate as  soon  as  It  is  certain  that  income 
is  declining. 

If  a  serious  decline  in  consumption  is 
avoided,  some  measure  of  recovery  is  often 
likely  within  6  to  9  months  after  the  onset 
of  a  recession  because  inventories  often  de- 
cinie  rapidly  in  the  early  stages  of  a  reces- 
sion and  then  level  off. 

The  reversal  of  the  movement  of  invento- 
ries, the  stimulus  to  consumption  provided 
by  tlie  tax  cut,  and  the  easing  of  monetary 
and  credit  terms  all  help  to  stimulate  private 
investment.  Finally,  those  Government  ex- 
penditures can  be  undertaken  which  will  be 
completed  within  perhaps  a  >ear  from  the 
time  a  decision  is  made  to  initiate  them. 

The  policy  measures  just  discussed  are 
by  their  nature  reversible  so  that  they  may 
be    used   with   somewhat   less   caution    thau 
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others.  But  the  extent  of  their  use  and  the 
reliance  on  one  instrument  rather  than  an- 
other must  be  varied  with  circumstances. 

When  the  investment  situation  Is  less  clear, 
and  when  initial  unemployment  is  not  high, 
it  is  desirable  to  proceed  with  more  caution. 

I:i  the  early  stages  of  a  recovery,  few 
changes  in  policy  measures  are  necessary.  If, 
as  time  pnsses.  output  grows  slowly  and  does 
not  reach  a  high  employment  level,  the 
measures  required  are  those  appropriate  for 
recession  policy  when  income  fails  to  in- 
ert.-.tse. 

Reducing  l.quidity 

WTien  an  upswing  Is  definitely  und^rw.iy. 
the  temporary  tax  cut  thould  be  terminated 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  should  take  action 
to  reduce  bank  ho.uidity.  This  latter  policy 
should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  restrict 
bank  lending;  It  should  be  designed  to  reduce 
the  time  required  for  a  more  restrictive 
policy  to  take  effect,  should  it  later  be  deemed 
necessary.  The  Treasury's  debt  management 
operations  can  also  be  used  to  reinforce  gen- 
era! monetary  policy  In  reducing  the  liquid- 
ity of  the  economy  and  in  aiTecting  the  strtic- 
tiire  of  interest  rates. 

Despite  these  restrictive  mea.sures,  a  vig- 
orous recovery  may  develop  into  an  overin- 
vestment boom,  inventory  speculation,  and 
strong   Inflationary    pressures. 

The  general  overinvestment  boom,  the 
growth  of  speculative  investment,  and  the 
stock  market  boom  reinforce  each  other  In 
the  boom  phase,  and  when  the  downturn 
Comes,  they  reinforce  one  another  in  the 
downward  direction. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  objectives  of  pul- 
ley should  be  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of 
aggregate  demand  and,  where  possible,  to 
curb  investment  in  the  particular  sectors 
nioit  susceptible  to  an  overinvestment  boom. 
The  first  objective  can  be  achieved  by  policy 
measures  which  restrain  expenditures. 
These  would  include  continuous  tightening 
of  monetary  policy  aided  by  further  length- 
ening of  the  public  debt.  'This  is  the  type 
ci  situation  in  which  a  temporary  increase 
la  the  fiirst-brr.cket  tax  rate  should  be 
activated. 

The  use  of  whatever  selective  controls  are 
available  may  contribute  to  meeting  the 
second  objective.  Increasing  the  m.argln3 
on  security  loans  may  restrain  stock  market 
speculation.  Other  selectr.  e  controls  can  be 
niaat  more  restrictive. 

.4  i(v  lety  of  tori]^ 

A  variety  of  stabilization  instrunientri  are 
available,  and  in  many  instances  a  choice 
can  be  made  among  them.  The  considera- 
tions involved  in  the  choice  and  combina- 
tion of  individual  instruments  are  the  speed 
with  which  they  can  be  activated,  take  effect. 
and  be  reversed,  the  potency  of  the  effeci: 
and  the  sector  of  the  economy  they  will  in- 
fluence. 

The  degree  of  freedom  a-. ..liable  in  the 
choice  of  measures  is  limited  also  by  other 
considerations.  The  commission  has  alre.idy 
indicated  the  desirability  of  having  the  basic 
decisions  of  Government  expenditure,  lend- 
ing programs,  and  tiie  tax  structure  made 
In  terms  of  a  budget  rel.tted  t.j  a  high- 
employment  economy.  Departures  tnere- 
from  for  stabilization  ptirposes  would  be 
limited  to  those  for  which  temporary  varia- 
tions would  not  jeopardize  the  purpose  of 
these  program.s.  The  commission  also  pre- 
fers not  to  use  direct  control  measures  if 
they  can  be  a\oided.  Balance-of-payment.s 
considerations  also  affect  the  choice  of  sta- 
bilization measures.  All  these  considerations 
suggest  that  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  anv 
single  measure  but  that  aggressive,  imagina- 
tive, and  integrated  use  of  our  general  In- 
strumer.ts  of  stabilization  poli(?y  is  necessary 


within  a  framework  appropriate  to  a  healthy 
growing  economy. 

(Memorandums  of  comment,  reservation, 
or  dissent  were  contributed  to  this  chapter  by 
Messrs.  Freeman,  Lazarus,  Nathan,  Rutten- 
berg,  Shuman,  and  Yntema  and  may  be 
found  in  the  full-ler.gtli  edition  of  the  re- 
port I 

ORG  ANI/iATION     AND    C  OORDI  N.^TION 

The  policy  reconimendatlons  which  the 
ommi.s^lon  has  made  in  the  priveding  chap- 
ters Of  this  report  touch  the  juri.sdictions  of 
m.Tny  departments  a!id  apencles.  State  as 
well  .IS  national.  In  order  f)  implement  the 
policy  measures  advocatetl  by  the  commis- 
sion and  to  fo.~ter  the  simultaneous  achieve- 
ment of  threefold  goals,  higher  rate  of 
sus'Tlnable  erov,  th.  lower  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  more  stiiijie  price  levels,  changes 
in  the  orginizaiion  and  strticture  of  some 
of  these  agencies  ;.  nd  departments  are 
necessary. 

In  considering  the  many  complex  prob- 
lem.s  involved  in  organization  and  coordina- 
tion, the  commission  takes  no  doctrinaire 
pofition.  It  has  sought  realistic  ways  and 
means,  under  already  established  authority, 
of  broadening  aieas  and  diversifying  the 
channels  of  competition,  and  of  improving 
the  standards  of  safety  and  inspection. 
Here  again  its  maxiin  of  not  making  change 
morely  for  change's  sake  applied.  In  the 
course  of  its  examination  of  the  political 
aspects  on  money  and  credit  policies,  It  has 
observed  certain  limiting  principles  that 
derive  from  the  nature  of  American  society 
.md  the  commission's  role  in  It. 

Coordination  Is  one  of  the  most  difflcu'-t 
and  delicate  of  the  organizatlifnal  demands 
that  can  be  m:de  upon  a  governmental  sys- 
tem as  large  and  as  decentralized  its  that  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  also  one  of  the 
most  urgent  because  the  goals  of  policy  are 
multiple,  and  success  depends  on  their 
simultaneous  fulfillment;  and  because  the 
instruments  of  policy  are  interdependent 
and  to  .an  important  d'egree  interchangeable. 
If  unemploymicnt  levels,  price  level  stability, 
and  economic  growth  hang  together  on  the 
outcome  of  a  combination  of  a  great  many 
moves,  how  c.in  the  actions  be  knowledge- 
ably  and  purposefully  concerted? 

For  present  purposes,  problems  of  coordi- 
nation seem  especially  acute  and  critical  in 
four  areas:  (1)  at  the  top  center  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  President  and  his  so-called 
Executive  Oflice.  including  such  stall  aids  as 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers;  (2i  in  the  interdepart- 
mental domestic  field  where  monetary,  fiscal, 
and  credit  policies  impinge  ar.d  whore  the 
Treasury,  the  Peder.U  Reserve,  and  the  ma- 
jor agricultural  and  housing  credit  agencies 
operate;  (,3i  in  the  also  Interdepartmental 
foreign  field  where  the  balance  of  payments 
is  an  object  of  concern  and  .State,  Treasury, 
Defense.  Agriculture,  and  the  foreign  lend- 
ing agencies  pursue  their  several  objectives; 
and  (4)  in  the  interactions  boiwccn  the 
Executive  and  th^  Coneress. 

The  most  prudent  course  to  achieve  co- 
ordination in  the  Federal  Government,  the 
commission  finds,  is  to  build  from  present 
strength,  to  try  modest  advances  along  his- 
torically traveled  routes,  and  to  concentrate 
on  creating  conditions  more  conducive  to 
coordination  than  those  of  the  past.  After 
l-.aving  examined  many  methods  the  com- 
mission concludes  that  the  most  feasible  and 
realistic  approach  lay  in  strengthening  pro- 
cedures that  had  already  been  partially  laid 
(-'Ut  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Recognizing  that  the  first  essential  pre- 
requisite of  coordination  is  unity  of  purpose 
.imong  the  principal  agencies  with  powers 
relevant  to  Uie  achie'.ement  of  national  eco- 


nomic goals,  and  that  the  purpo.ses  of  Gov- 
ernmr-nt  agencies  are  best  expre.ssed  in  their 
organic  statutes,  the  commission  recom- 
mends that  Congress  should  modernize  and 
make  consl.stent  the  legislative  mandates 
which  set  out  national  erononilc  goals  in 
tlio  two  b.islc  statutes  bearing  moj-i  directly 
on  the  field  of  the  oniinlssion's  c  -nrern, 
namely,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the 
Employmen'  Act  of  1946.  Identical  langu  lec 
should  be  Incorporated  slmnltaneou  .ly  in 
each  to  formulate  the  goals  of  a  low  level  of 
unemployment,  an  adeciuate  rate  of  sustain- 
able growth  and  reas^maiile  price  staolilty 
ns  applicable  to  all  Fideral  agencies  aUmln- 
isterlng  economic   programs. 

Three  recommcfidations 
Tlie  commiiifilon  m.ikes  tliree  further  rec- 
ommendations for   the   inipro-.  emeiu  of   the 
Employment  Act  procedures. 

The  first  of  these  Is  that  the  monthly  pub- 
lication, "Economic  Indicators."  should  be 
issued  by  the  E.xecutive  Ofl.ce  of  the  I'res:- 
dent. 

The  second  slv.iri>cns  th.e  rrr.s:de:r  s  re- 
sponsibility for  reports  to  Congress  and  '!.<• 
public.  Tlie  law  should  be  amended  to  pr«'- 
vide  that  whene-.er  in  tlie  Presidents  jiul^'- 
ment  the  current  situation  reveals  any  tend- 
ency running  signllicanily  cour.ier  to  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  Employment  Act 
as  amended,  and  for  so  l^ni;  as  'lie  unfavor- 
able tendency  prevails,  the  Pre.sident  .shall 
suj'plemcnt  his  monthly  report  '.Mth  a  state- 
ment setting  forth:  ili  his  understanding 
and  as.'jessment  of  the  factors  In  the  ecnnomv 
responsible  for  It:  (2)  the  steps  being  t.iken 
by  him  and  by  Government  aeencies  (In- 
cluding the  Federal  Reserve  System)  to  u.^e 
existing  Instruments  and  resources  available 
for  better  achievlne  the  tonls  of  »he  Employ- 
ment Act  as  amended:  i3)  explanations  for 
any  seemingly  inconsl.stent  u.se  being  n:ide 
of  any  of  the.se  instruments;  (4i  recommen- 
dations for  any  congrcsslon.il  action  he  con- 
siders advisable;  and  (5)  any  other  com- 
ments he  thinks  appropriate. 

Third,  the  commission  recommends  that 
the  Congreiss  may.  by  concurrent  resolution, 
request  the  President  to  supplement  his 
monthly  report  with  su'-h  a  statement  (If 
the  President  has  not  already  done  so)  when- 
e-cr  It  finds  that  the  current  situation  re- 
\  als  any  tendency  running  significantly 
cotmter  to  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
Employment  Act  as  amended. 

A.ssumlng  the  adoption  of  iLpic  i  hanges 
in  the  Employment  Act,  the  President  wiU 
need  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  stall 
and  Interagency  consultative  machinery,  to 
assist  him  In  di^charping  his  expandeci  re- 
sponsibilities. No  statutory  council  should 
be  created  which  has  the  effect  of  conttrict- 
ing  his  choice  of  advisers  or  formali/jng  their 
advice.  The  commi-sslon  rcc  "mmenus  that 
the  President  consider  ."^ettn.g  up  under  a 
chairman  to  be  designated  by  him.  a  council 
along  the  lines  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  Stability,  and  planning  Its 
work  so  that  weekly  meetings  of  departments 
and  a-ency  deputies,  supported  by  itaff  as- 
sistance from  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, culminate  in  monthly  m.eetings  of 
their  chiefs  in  the  presence  of  the  President. 
Consistent  wl^h  this  recommendation  is  the 
suggestion  by  the  commission  that  Congress 
should  amend  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  of  1946  in  such  a  way  as  to  In- 
struct the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
exercise  of  his  clearance  power  over  the  Issti- 
ance  and  sale  of  the  securities  of  govern- 
ment-owned corporations.  Ui  take  into  ac- 
count explicitly  the  full  range  of  objectives 
of  the  Emploj^mei:t  Act  .is  amended,  and  not 
merely  debt  mana^ipment  considerations.  In 
the  case  of  disagreement  the  -Secretary  or  the 
corporation  involved  .'^hould  be  permitted  to 
appeal  to  the  President 
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Given  the  adoption  of  previous  recom- 
mendations, no  major  additional  changes  in 
organization  seem  needed  l:>r  c.x)rdlnatinK 
domestic  lending  .agencies  The  coverage  of 
the  President's  reports  under  the  Employ- 
ment Act  should  include  attention  to  the  ac- 
tions and  policies  of  the  credit  agencie.^ 
Budget  controls  apply  t-i  m.ost  of  them  m 
',  aryini:   degrees 

Satiunal  Adx  I'^ory  Couricil 

The  emergence  of  the  balance-of-payment.- 
problems  makes  timely  a  reai>pralsal  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  The  commis- 
sion recommends  th.r.  the  President  should 
fix  a  clear  and  contmuii.t;  re,>ponsitaility  for 
•he  direc'iun  and- c>x>rdin.ttion  ol  action'^  re- 
quired to  deal  With  the  balance-of-payment^ 
problem,  and.  for  the  coordination  of  grant 
loan,  and  trade  jwUcies  as  aspect,>;  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  To  clear  the  way.  the 
Bretton  Woods  Atireement  Act  of  1945  should 
oe  amended  to  en.tble  the  President  to  de- 
siitnate  the  chairm.an  .md  members-hip  of  the 
National  Advis<:)ry  Council  on  Internationa! 
and  Financial  Problem  <  NAC  i  and  to  assign 
respoiisibility  for  staff  supjxTt 
Executive  discretion 

The  simultar.eous  achievement  of  the  low 
levels  of  unemployment  reas<')nably  stable 
prices,  and  an  adequate  rate  of  growth  will 
require  finer  adjii.'-tments  in  the  use  and 
coordination  of  the  t':>ols  of  economic  policy 
than  our  Government  has  s<j  far  been  able 
to  manage  It  is  a  task  for  the  sixties  to  d^ 
t>etter. 

There  is  a  normal  presumption  that  when 
Congress  legislates  it  will  phrase  its  man- 
dates as  >pecifical!y  a.s  circumstances  allow, 
for  our  traditions  rv.n  against  unrestricted 
delegations  of  pnawer  There  is  an  equally 
normal  presumption  that  a  prtident  law- 
guer  Will  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
where  that  may  defeat  the  larger  ends  ui 
view,  and  statesmen  do  not  seek  high  office 
to  pertorm  merely  ministerial  tasks  C  >n-.- 
monly,  Congress  strike-  some  balance  be- 
tween delegatif  n  ai.d  specification,  even 
withm  a  single  statute  When  specifics  are 
frozen  into  law,  they  -s^jmetimes  prove  later 
on  to  be  obst^iicles  to  the  de\eiopment  of  a 
policy  that  needs  to  be  based  on  wider  per- 
spectives than  were  m  the  minds  of  the 
fr.iiners  of  the  law. 

The  commission  believes  it  is  a  good  rule 
to  state  objectives  broadly  to  fix  responsi- 
bilities sharply  and  to  make  available  m 
statutory  authorizations  a  variety  of  means 
for  their  discharge.  In  fuller  observance  of 
that  rule  lie  opportunities  for  better  execu- 
tive coordination  and  impra\ed  cooperation 
between  Congress  .iiid  the  Executive  for  the 
ftirtherance  of  national  goals. 

'.Memorandums   of   comment    reservation, 
or  dissent  were  contribtited  to  this  chapter 
by   Messrs.   Ruttenberg.    Shuman     Thomson 
and   Thorp   and   may  be   found    :::   the   full- 
length  edition   or  the  report. ; 


day,  Lo  revise  and  extend   hn,  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimou.'=  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  ent-ered,  was  pranted  to: 

Mr.  PATM.fN,  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ScRANTON  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Devink'.  for  1  hour,  on  July  20,  1&61. 

Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  <  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devine  ' ,  for  1  hour,  on  July 
26,  1961. 

Mr.  MuLTER  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke  of  Kentucky  ■ ,  for  30  minutes,  to- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congression.\l 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to; 

(Tlie  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Devise  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:' 

Mrs  Bolton. 

Mr    GOODELL. 
Mr    SCFANTON. 

Mr  Ftno 

Mr   WiLso.v  of  California. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky'  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:  ' 

Mi    Multer. 

Mr  .'Rogers  of  Florida. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
and  a  joint  re-solution  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  titles: 

HR  4324  An  act  to  provide  tiniformity  in 
certain  conditions  of  entitlement  to  reen- 
Ustment  t>onuses  under  the  Career  Compen- 
sat.on  Acx  of  1949.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

HJ  P.es  472  Joint  resolution  providing 
f.)r  the  apportionment  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Ma-ssachusetts  of  its  share  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
sutte  and  Defense  Highways  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1963. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  4  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  July  17.  1961.  at 
12  o'clock  noon.  I 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V',  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1130.  A  communication  from,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  in  the  amounts 
of  $153,532,000  for  fiscal  year  1962  and 
$5,831,000  for  fiscal  year  1961  and  prior  years 
and  a  budget  amendment  involving  a  reduc- 
tion or  $2,843,000  in  the  estimate  cf  the 
Deparunent  of  State  (H.  Doc  No  210);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1131  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Department  of  Defense  mili- 
tary construction  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  involving  Increases  In  the  amount  of 
$9,568,000  (H,  IXx  No.  211):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .\ppropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 


1132.  A  letter  from  the  Director  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  further 
amend  section  201  li)  of  the  Federal  Civ:l 
De'eiise  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  lor 
other  purpcjses  .  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

1133  A  letter  from  the  AdminLstr..tor. 
General  Ser\ices  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  pro{X)6ed  for  disj>osal  un- 
der the  law,  to  the  Comniittee  or.  Hou-e 
Admaustialion 

1134  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  relative  to  the  receipt 
r>f  a  project  proposal  relating  lo  the  Weber- 
Box  Elder  Conservation  District  of  Ogden. 
Utah  In  which  they  have  applied  for  a  loan, 
pursuant  to  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1135  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
o!  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  optimum  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resotirces  through  the  coordi- 
nated i>lannlng  of  water  and  related  land 
resources,  through  the  establishment  of  a 
Water  Re.sources  Council  and  river  basin 
commissions  and  by  providing  financial 
a.ssi£tance  to  the  Stat-es  in  order  to  Increase 
State  participation  in  such  planning'  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  lor  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  54  An  act  to  grant  81 
acres  of  public  domain  to  the  Cocopah 
Indians  in  Arizona:  without  amendment 
iRept  No  715  I.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In:iular  Affairs.  H.R.  3531.  A  bill  to  sup- 
plement and  amend  the  act  of  June  30.  1948 
relating  to  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  irrigation 
project,  and  to  approve  an  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  issued  under  the  act 
of  June  22.  1936:  with  amendment  i  Rept 
No.  716  >.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  th?  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H.R.  5235.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  to 
acquire  land  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
reservation;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
717'.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  tiie  State  of   the  Union 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H.R  1021.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
definition  of  "peanuts"  which  is  now  in 
effect  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938;  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
718 1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House  on   the  State   of   the   Union 

Mr.  LIBONATI;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  5754.  A  bill  to  carry  into  effect 
a  provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  as  re- 
vised at  Listion.  Portugal.  October  31  1958: 
with  amendment  (Rept  No.  719).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H.R  44.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $200,000  for 
Use  toward  the  construction  of  a  U.S-S. 
Arr.ona  Memorial;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  720)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House   on   the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

HR  8135.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
Ur.ited  States  Code  to  permit  male  nurses 
to  receive  commissions  in  the  Regular  Arm.v. 
Navr,  and  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CELLER- 

HR.  8136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  by  increasing  the  pena'ries  for  the  viola- 
tion thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR,  8137.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
certain  violations  of  section  1  of  the  Sher- 
m.in  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  8138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act. 
as  amended,  to  supplement  the  antitr\i.'-t 
laws  with  respect  to  the  liability  of  the 
directors,  officers  and  agents  of  a  corpora- 
tion, to  increase  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  8139.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws  with  respect  to  procurement  by 
Government  agencies  on  sealed  bids  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J  idiciary. 

H.R.  8140.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  criminal 
laws   relating   to   bribery,   graft,   conflicts  of 
interest,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HAYS: 

HR.  8141.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  relating 
to  depository  libraries;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H  R  8142.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  certain  com- 
munications to  be  intercepted  in  compliance 
with  State  law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOWALSKI : 

HR.  8143.  A  bill  to  permit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain construction  tools  actuated  by  explo- 
sive charges  in  construction  activity  on  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.8144.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  care,  in 
foreign  hospitals  for  eligible  veterans,  who 
reside  In  Ireland  or  other  foreign  country, 
and  who  have  not  relinquished  their  U  s' 
citizenship;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans- 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
HJl.  8145.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107(a» 
(3;  of  the  Sou  Bank  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.LENNON: 
HR.8I46    A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization   Act   of   1946   to   provide   for 
more   effective    evaluation   of  the    fiscal   re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government   of   the   United    States;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SEELY-BROWN: 
HR.  8147.  A    bill    to    establish    a    Foreign 
Service  Officers'  Training  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mutee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H  R.  8148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  John  Peter  Salley  National 
Park   in  the  State  of  West  Virginia;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BERRY:  ^ 

H  R  8149.  A  bill  to  ameni  section  107 
(a)(3)  and  section  107(a)(4)  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  and  section  407  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  BONNER: 
HR.  8150.  A  bill  to  siniplify   the  adme.\s- 
tirement  of  small  vessels;   to  the  Committee 
o:i  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR.8151.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  authorir.itlon  for  cer- 
tain appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.8152.  A  bill  to  impltmeut  the  pro- 
'.ioioiis  of  tlie  International  Conveniiou  fur 
tile  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea 
by  Oil.  1954:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R  8153.  A  bill  to  repeal  arid  amend  cer- 
tain statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  col- 
lection of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the 
navigation  and  vessel  inspection  laws;  to  the 
Commit ;ee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H  R.  8154.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Coast  Guard."  to  ex- 
tend the  application  oi  certain  laws  relating 
T  )  the  military  services  to  the  Coast  Guard 
lor  purposes  of  uniformity;  to  the  Curamit- 
ti.>c  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
HR.  8155  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
14,  1960,  relating  to  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood  control  to  add  a  new  title  thereto  re- 
lating to  water  resourcf^s  planning:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  8156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
14,  1960,  relating  to  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood  control  to  add  a  new  title  thereto  relat- 
ing to  water  resources  plr-nning:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  W^rk.^, 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  8157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
14,   1960.  relating  to  rivers  and   harbors  and 
flood  control  to  add  a  new  title  tliereto  relat- 
ing to  water  rcs(,urces  planning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi; 
H.R.  8158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
14.  1960,   relating  to  river.s  and  harbors  and 
flood  control  to  add  a  new  title  thereto  relat- 
ing to  water  resources  planning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    HEALEY: 
HR.  8159.  A   bill   to  provide  for  planning 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
New  York  World  s  Fair,   to  be   held  at  New 
York  City   In    1!)64  and    1965.  and   for  other 
purposes;    to  the  C  immitteo  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MACK: 
H.R.  8160.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(7) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  so  as  to 
Include  flight  attendants  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "airm-an'  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  CELLER ; 
H.J.Res.  477.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  several  States  to 
enter  into  an  interstate  compact  on  mental 
health,  and  authorizing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's participation  in  such   compact;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint     resolution     establish- 
ing a  temporary  loan  guarantee  program  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
In    connection    with    the    1962    world    sport 
parachuting    ch.impionship    to    be    held    at 
Orange.    Mass  ;    to   the    Committee   on   For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  479.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
protection  for  the  golden  eagle;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SI3K: 

H.J.  Res.  480.  Joint  resolution  propo.sing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McVEY: 
H.J.   Res.   481.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an  amendment    to   the  Constitution  of   the 


United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  Women;  to  the  Comnultee  oii  ilie  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDON IZIO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  348.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  greetings  and  felicitations  of  the 
Congress  to  the  city  of  East  Orange,  N.J..  )n 
recognition  oX  lus  lia\ing  been  chosen  as  the 
N.ition's  cleanest  town;  t<.>  the  Coin:ri.iiee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H  Con  Rf.^  349.  Concuripnt  resolu"  ion  ex- 
pre.'^sing  the  sen?e  of  Congrfss  on  repre.senta- 
tlon  of  China  in  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  F'irpie;i  .^ff nr.s. 


privatp:  bili^  and  resolutions 

Under  clau.sc  1  of  rule  XXII.  pri\ate 
bills  and  resnluLions  ■'.  oie  uuroduced  and 
severally  referr(>d  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUADEMAS: 
H.R.  8161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  G. 
Karabatsos;    to    liie  Commit' cc   on    the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.81C2.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Apostolopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.E  8163  A  b:.l  for  the  relief  ,.f  Evgeni.i 
E.  GUkofrldis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dici.ary. 

Bv  Mr    BURLESON- 
II  R  8164.    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Elmer 
Wright;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici.»ry. 
By  Mr    CELI.ER  • 
H.R.  81G5.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rjfka 
Ibrahim  Toeg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr    COLLIER: 
H  R  8166.    A  bill   for  the    reli.  f  of   Sutnko 
Lukanic;  to  the  Comn.iitee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CURTIN 
H  R   8167,  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  AROslina 
Imbesl:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   LKXJl.EY  : 
HR  8168    A    bill    to    admit    the    <  :]    screw- 
tugs    Barbara.    IraU-e.   Ljidin.    and    A'.-.rr    and 
the   barees    Floru'a     DB    8,    So.   220    and    No. 
235  to  American  rcgh^try  and  to  Dermit  their 
iLsc    in   the  coastwise    trade   while   they    are 
owned   by  Standard   Dredging  Corp     a  New- 
Jersey    corporation;    to    the    Committee    on 
Merciiant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   FI.YNT: 
H  R   R169    A  hill  for  tlie  relief  of  Dr  Ramon 
Noel    B<^>rr<  men;    to    the    C'  mmiifcee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ST   GEORGE: 
H.R.  8170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra, 
Emily,    and    (Shurkii     Sliukrl     (Dabbeekeh) 
Dabeekeh;    to  the  Committee   on   the  Judl- 
(•:;>.ry. 

By  Mr.  TOLL  i  by  request )  : 
HR  8171     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  McGann 
Manufacturing  Co.  Inc.,  of  York,  Pa  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   LINDSAY: 
HR.8172    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fanaol- 
lah  Sobhani;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr  McDONOUGH: 
H.R.  8;7J.  A    bill    for    Uie    relief    of   Ma.sao 
Watanabe;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  RIEHLMAN: 
HR.  8174.  A    bill    for   the   relief    of    Maria 
Concetta  Intoudi;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  UTT- 
HR  8175.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Va.-quez-Cervantes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.SHEPPARD: 
H  Res  371.  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bin  (HR.  8071)  for  the  relief  of  the 
H.  K.  Fergu.son  Co.  and  the  Macco  C!orp.,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  to  the 
Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Teaching  of  Courcci  About  Communiim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or  NEW   York 
I.N"    IHF.  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTA  11  VK.S 

Thursday.  July  13,  1961 

Mr.  GOODEIJ..  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  prcat  dangers  we  face  in  the  cold 
war  struKPle  with  international  commu- 
nism i.s  lack  of  under."~tandiner  umoiT:  our 
people  about  the  aims,  objectives,  and 
tactics  of  this  conspiincy.  Knowledge 
about  whiit  the  CommunisLs  aie  .seekint; 
to  achievp,  combined  with  ft'ertnes,s  to 
their  moves,  i.s  es.st  ntial  if  we  are  to 
survive  a.^  free  jx'ople. 

The  junio!-  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  Honorable  KENNETfr  B  Keatinc.  it- 
cently  emphn.sizc<i  these  points  in  a 
commencement  addr-^ss  at  Geneseo  State 
Teachers  Col!ei:f.  Tliis  fine  institution, 
which  is  located  in  my  district,  has  an 
out.standintr  record  of  hich-Ievel  teach- 
ing and  succe.^sful  niaduates. 

Because  of  his  lony  study  of  this  prob- 
lem and  his  demonstrated  record  of 
awareness  of  the  menace  of  the  Commu- 
ni.st  con.spiracy.  Senator  Keating's  re- 
marks to  the  graduates  deserve  wide  cir- 
culation I,  therefore,  under  unanimous 
consent,  include  hi':  address  in  the  Con- 
GPEssiONAL  Record: 

Dr.  Moench.  dlttmKuishcd  men^bers  of 
the  council  of  the  college  and  of  the  fac- 
Tiltv  graduates  of  th?  class  of  1961.  parents 
and  fannlies  of  the  graduates,  and  com- 
mencement gut;n« — 

ThU  Is  not  only  a  happy  day  but  also  a 
meir.i arable  day  for  each  and  every  one  of 
you  who  are  about  to  leave  your  t)eloved 
alma  mater.  It  Ls  a  d..y  juu  will  hold  for- 
( '.  iT  In  yi>ur  heiir's  You  ^tand  on  the 
tiireshold  of  the  future.  The  past  Is  a  door 
that  ci'ises  soltly  beliKid  yuu- -a  dcor  that 
you  will  open  again  u:any  times  with  the  key 
of  remembrance,  but  :Jirough  which  you  will 
p£iss  no  more. 

What  makes  today  unforgettable  In  your 
li'.es  is  nut  that  you  hold  a  diploma  In  your 
hand.  That  is  only  the  s>-mbol.  The  true 
and  abiding  significance  of  ccMiunen cement 
is  that  you  pass  from  the  stage  of  receiving 
from  life  to  the  stage  of  giving  to  life.  The 
years  of  preparation  are  over.  The  years  of 
dedication  have  come.  From  others  you  have 
learned.  To  still  otl'ers  now  you  will  Im- 
part the  gift  of  learning  — the  precious  gift 
that  Is  within  your  ptwer  to  give — the  treas- 
ure that  has  no  price  tag  because  it  is  be- 
yond the  arithmetic  ol  price. 

At  this  most  meaningful  monient  In  your 
lives,  here  at  the  ve:ry  sunrise  of  your  ca- 
reers. I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  your 
individual  relationship  to  the  new  world 
In  which  yoi;  are  about  to  enter:  the  work! 
where  you  take  on  a  new  role,  where  you  face 
a  new  responsibility,  where  you  meet  a  new 
and  different  challenge. 

Shakespeare  said,  "All  the  world's  a  stage." 
Indeed  It  Is — and  th^;  drama  In  which  each 
of  us  plays  a  part  1;;  an  epic  that  no  film, 
no  play,  no  story  cojld  ever  capture  In  Its 
full  sweep,  In  Its  tremendous  and  universal 
action. 
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You  have  heard  the  famous  line:  '  No  man 
Is  an  itiand."  Tlie  meaning  is  clear.  No 
human  can  live  outside  humanity.  None 
of  us  can  Ignore  the  life  around  us  any  more 
than  a  fluwcr  can  Ignore  the  morning  sun, 
any  more  than  a  tree  can  lerore  the  wind. 
In  a  word,  the  world  statrp  that  .Sliaiesp>eare 
spoke  of  is  not  for  us  to  refuse  to  walk  upon. 
Ijfe  is  no  solo  att.  It  is  a  command  per- 
formance that  Involves  us  all. 

Having  studied  history,  jou  know  that 
there  are  periods  when  the  drama  of  hu- 
man existence  attains  the  proiionlons  of 
climatic  str:!7-.-".e — when,  in  a  very  real 
sen.>=e.  humanitys  fate  and  future  hang  In 
the  balance. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  bring  to  you  the  knowl- 
rd"e  that  we  sre  preseiUly  In  sucii  an  era  of 
de.stmy.  The  news  of  e\ery  day  is  a  run- 
ning c  'nimr  r.t:<:  y  on  the  global  struccle  in 
which  we  are  en?aeed:  with  the  forces  tliat 
would  preserve  and  extend  freedom  on  the 
our  hand,  ai-.d  on  t'le  oth^r  hand,  the  forces 
that  would  stifle  and  destroy  that  freedom. 

In  the  lace  of  this  massive  lile-cr-death 
conte.'-t,  the  feeling  of  many  pe<  pie  is  that 
they  are  not  personally  Involved — that  only 
g 'vernments  arc— that  In  this  global  com- 
petition between  power  blocs  they  aie  spec- 
tators, as  unable  to  influence  hi?!tory  as  a 
cork  in  the  ocean  Is  powerless  to  control  its 
direction. 

1  vould  warn  you  against  this  philosophy — 
because  It  is  not  only  dangerous;  it  is  deadly. 
It  assumes  Uvit  you  are  unimp(jrtAr,t,  that 
your  destiny  ii-  not  in  your  cwn  hanis.  but 
shai>ed  by  others;  that  you  are  a  p^ip -ilatl'in 
statistic,  not  a  pcrsr>n  with  a  miind.  a  heart. 
a  soul,  a  sen^e  r.f  dlenlty. 

If  we  are  to  defend  freedom,  we  must  hold 
fast  to  the  ba.sic  concept  of  what  fieedom 
means.  It  m^ans  jirecisely  that  the  individ- 
ual citizen  of  a  free  society  is  not  a  tool  of 
go\ernmeni  He  is  the  creator  of  govern- 
ment, inh.erlts  not  only  rights  ar.d  pri^-'lege?. 
but  al.so  duties  and  responsibilities  that — 
if  I  may  put  it  In  this  way — freedom  Is  not 
an  award,  not  a  gift,  but  a  sacred  trust. 
Above  all  It  is  not  a  birthmark  tha:  can- 
not be  removed  We  have  too  many  tragic 
examples  of  peoples  who  were  born  frje  and 
lo.'t  their  freedLm. 

The  human  spirit  was  not  created  liy  God 
to  be  a  prisoner.  It  was  made  to  bear  not 
chains,  but  wings.  Yet  we  live  In  a  world 
where  millions  of  people  exist  in  a  state 
of  captivity.  There  is,  moreover,  a  panned 
and  relentless  global  campaign  to  "xtend 
that  vast  jjrison  enclosure  to  new  lands,  new 
peoples — to  create  a  world  where  freedom 
holds  no  citizenship,  where  tlie  map  of  the 
world  will  be  one  gigantic  mass  of  red  blood 
red. 

You  go  out  from  your  alma  mater,  there- 
fore, into  a  world  that  holds  a  challenge 
not  only  Uy  Uie  governments  of  free  na- 
tions like  our  own.  but  to  you,  personally, 
to  you  as  an  individual  American. 

Today  I  would  stress  to  you  particularly 
the  Importance — the  vital  Importarxe — of 
the  new  attitude,  the  new  approach,  the  new 
thinking  that  are  called  for  as  you  assume 
the  status  of  adult  Americans  as  you  l>ecome 
a  part  of  the  strength,  a  part  of  the  spirit, 
a  part  of  the  greatness  that  America  repre- 
sents for  us  all. 

You  may  have  heard  some  people  say, 
"What  can  one  person  do?" 

Too  many  Americans  today  belittle  them- 
selves as  Individuals.  In  the  language  of  the 
market,  they  sell  themselves  short  with  such 
apologies  as  "I'm  only  one  person.'  Or, 
"What  can  one  person  do?"  Or.  "Let  the 
President  and  the  Congress  run  the  country. 
That's  why  we  elected  them." 


What  can  one  person  do?  Tou  and  I 
know — the  pages  of  history  hare  told  us. 
This  great  world  of  ourB  was  shaped,  was 
developed,  was  transformed,  not  by  gorern- 
ments.  but  by  individuals.  The  tremendous 
forward  surge  otit  of  the  past  in":o  the  pres- 
ent--socially,  politically,  scientifically,  has 
received  Its  spark.  Its  thrtist.  Its  direction,  not 
from  bureaucratic  government  bat  from  In- 
dividual man,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  such  a 
man.  And.  on  the  other  side  of  the  cr-in, 
let  us  remember,  Karl  Marx  was  such  a  nan. 

The  tendency  to  let  government  think  for 
us.  as  well  a<:  act  for  us.  Is  to  me,  a  danger- 
ous trend,  presupposing  as  It  does  that  free- 
dom is  not  our  personal  concern  but  Is  safe 
In   a  bank   vault  down   in   Washington. 

In  this  regard  I  was  appalled  recently  to 
learn  that  the  cornerstone  of  ou:  freedom  — 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights — 
were  shown,  in  a  national  test,  to  be  shame- 
fully unfamiliar,  in  text  and  significance,  to 
many  of  the  students  of  this  ?'ation  This 
fact — this  acceptance  of  freedom  as  a  kind 
of  museum  piece  rrither  than  a  living,  dy- 
n.Tmic,  pre.-^ent  reality — should  be  of  special 
concern  to  the  many  of  you  who  will,  in  a 
few  thort  month?,  be  entrusted  with  the 
youiig  minds,  the  young  hearts,  of  our  citi- 
zens of  tlie  future.  It  Is  not  enough  to  pre- 
pare them  for  examinations.  Above  all.  they 
must  be  prepared  for  the  great  adventure  of 
life— and  basic  to  that  adventure  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  values  upon  which  our  Nation, 
our  civilizn'lnn.  rests.  They  must  know  that 
ether  Americans  have  fought  and  died  for 
them — and  they  must  know  why  those  bra'  e 
men  gave  their  lives. 

Its  high  time  there  was  a  rebirth  of  inter- 
est m  .^niTican  history  and  In  the  price- 
less values  and  principles  our  Nation  stands 
for.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  this  country  will  launch  a 
miglity  can.p.iign  to  educr.te  our  young  peo- 
ple about  the  dogma,  practices  and  tech- 
niques of   international   communism. 

It  is  imperative  for  the  future  safety  of  our 
country  that  our  people  know  the  nature  of 
the  foe  which  Is  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  our  w.y  of  life.  Certainly,  in  dealing  with 
the  Communists,  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed.  It  Is  true  that  progress  has  been 
made  tow.trd  this  goal  here  in  New  York 
State  and  elsewhere,  but  much  more  remains 
to  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  see  cotirses  about  com- 
munism and  how  It  operates  Instituted  in 
every  secondary  school  and  in  every  college 
In  the  United  States.  By  knowing  our  po- 
tential enemy  and  what  he  Is  up  to,  we  will 
be  better  prepared  to  combat  his  insidlotis 
scheme  for  taking  over  the  world. 

Vigilance,  in  these  perilous  times.  Is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  having  a  gun  at  the  ready, 
or  a  rocket  at  the  ready.  It  is  a  matter  of 
having  our  minds  at  the  ready,  too — of  hav- 
ing them  sharpened  to  alertness — of  know- 
ing the  enemy  as  we  know  ourselves. 

The  potential  enemy  that  faces  us  across 
the  world  has  a  master  plan.  It  is  to  sub- 
merge the  lndl\'ldual,  to  brainwash — yes.  to 
heartwash  and  soulwash  man  until  he  loses 
all  self-respect,  all  Individuality,  all  the  God- 
glven  heritage  of  personal  dignity  that  gives 
sense  and  reason  to  our  existence  on  earth. 

Tlie  enemy  Is  militant.  Freedom,  too, 
must  be  militant  If  it  Is  to  survive.  You  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  die  for  freedom^ 
but  you  must  reeolve  to  live  for  freedom. 
To  live  for  freedom — to  jarotect  It.  to  fMre- 
serve  It  does  not  reqtilre  that  you  carry  a 
gun  or  wear  a  uniform.  It  requires  rather 
that  you  arm  yourself  sjiirltually,  moraUy. 
and  Iniellectuaily  to  give  mcanlisg  and  life 
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and    vigor   to   the   beliefs   you   hold,    to   the 
principles  by  which  you  live. 

Let  me  translate  for  you  more  clearly  what 
I  mean.  As  a  free  person  you  must  exemplify 
in  your  own  individual  life  the  attributes 
of  freedom.  You  must  not  sell  yourself  on 
the  idea  that  you  are  unimportant — because, 
if  you  do,  you  are  retreating  not  only  from 
reality — no  free  man  is  unimportant — but 
you  are  backing  away  from  the  responsibility 
to  commit  your  talents,  your  energy,  your 
dedication — to  the  day-by-day  creation  of  a 
better  world — a  world  that  It  Is  in  your 
power  to  improve,  whether  you  think  it  is 
or  not. 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true"  is  one  of  the 
great  lines  of  literature.  It  is,  as  well,  the 
great  guideline  of  the  kind  of  affirmative 
living  which  Is  the  source  and  strength  of  a 
free  society.  If  your  basic  beliefs  and  con- 
victions are  worth  holding,  they  are  worth 
defending.  The  moment  you  allow  yourself 
to  become  an  Intellectual  or  moral  chame- 
leon— taking  your  color  from  your  environ- 
ment— you  are  that  much  less  a  free  Ameri- 
can, you  are  that  much  more  xintrue  to 
yourself. 

History  has  taught  us  that  no  peoples  are 
more  ripe  for  tyranny  than  those  who  ab- 
dicate their  right  to  think  and  act  as  In- 
dividuals, who  keep  their  freedom  sub- 
merged In  the  "deep  freeze"  of  apathy. 

And  so  I  would  counsel  you  today  that 
you  are  going  Into  the  world  not  merely  to 
make  a  living  but  to  make  living  mean 
something.  You  will  be  not  merely  part  of 
a  work  force.  You  will  be  a  part  of  the  deep 
and  eternal  struggle  of  man  to  make  him- 
self the  Image  of  God.  not  the  faceless  slave 
of  human  tyranny. 

Your  families  believe  in  you.  Your  teach- 
ers, your  friends — yes,  your  country  believes 
in  you.  In  being  true  to  yourselves,  and  to 
the  great  heritage  of  our  Nation's  past,  you 
cannot  fail  to  be  true  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  free  men— the  cause  that  makes  life  not 
a  mere  physical  experience,  but  an  adventure 
of  the  soul. 

May  each  of  you  embark  today  on  that 
great  and  memorable  adventure — and  may 
you — by  giving  strength  and  meaning  to  your 
Individual  lives — contribute  your  full  share 
to  the  ultimate  victory  of  free  men  over  the 
dark  destroying  forces  of  tyranny. 


The  Spanish  NaKonal  Lottery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1961 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  present  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  example  of  the  Spanish  national  lot- 
tery. This  lottery  is  an  excellent  indi- 
cation of  the  success  that  may  be  had  in 
bringing  gambling  under  the  control  of 
the  state. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Spanish  na- 
tional lottery  soaks  up  approximately  90 
percent  of  all  potential  gambling  money 
in  the  nation.  If  a  national  lottery  in 
the  United  States  could  meet  with  half 
this  success,  the  results  would  be  tre- 
mendously gratifying  as  some  $30  billion 
is  gambled  here  yearly.  Besides  which, 
the  loss  of  gambling  revenues,  and  this 
has  been  accomplished  in  Spain  and 
elsewhere,  would  be  a  staggering  blow 
to  organized  crime. 


Spain  is  not  a  rich  nation  by  any 
means — far  from  it— but  the  national 
lottery  brings  in  $90  million  a  year.  Thr 
Government's  income  is  over  $30  million 
If  the  United  States  had  a  lottery  that 
could  attract  90  percent  of  potential 
gambling  money— and  the  Treasury 
could  hold  on  to  one-third  of  these  re- 
ceipts— we  would  have  $10  billion  in 
revenue.  To  deny  us  this  money  is  to 
foist  off  on  the  taxpayers  a  moss  injus- 
tice. 


Regular  Commissions  for  Men  Nurses 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIC) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREt^ENTATIVES 

Thiirsday.  July  13.  1961 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  authorize  men 
nurses  to  be  appointed  as  retrular  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Present  statutes  give  permissive  author- 
ity to  the  Air  Force  to  commission  men 
nurses  as  regular  officers,  but  an  amend- 
ment to  the  law  is  necessai-y  to  give  the 
same  authority  to  the  Anny  and  Navy. 

Since  1955— as  a  result  of  Public  Law 
294.    84th    Congress — men    nurses   have 
been  appointed  as  reserve  officer.';.    Prior 
to  that  time  they  could  serve  only  as 
wardmen    or   corpsmen   in   an   enhsted 
status    although    many    had    the    same 
training   and    qualifications   as    women 
nurse  officers.     There  has  now  been  a 
sufficient  time  to  evaluate  the  usefulness, 
potential,    and    hmitations    of    men    as 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Nurse  Corps. 
Experience  has  shown  that  men  are  par- 
ticularly useful  and  effective  as  general 
duty    nurses,    anesthetists,    psychiatric 
nurses,    and    operating    room     nurses 
While  women  have  never  been  assigned 
to  airborne  divisions,  the  authority  to 
commission  men  nurses  has  peimitted 
the  assignment  of  Army  Nurse  Corps 
officers  to  these  units.     Here,  the  man 
nurse  makes  a  much  needed  contribu- 
tion to  the  medical  units  of  these  special 
divisions. 

The  number  of  professional  nurses  in 
the  United  States  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  national  requirements  for  this 
profession  and  this  is  reflected  in  efforts 
to  keep  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  at  required  strength.    Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  authorization 
of  regular  commissions  for  men  nurses 
will  assist  in  retention  of  motivated  in- 
dividuals in  military  sei-vice  as  a  career. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  insure  the 
possible  utilization  of  additional  num- 
bers  of   men   if   career   incentives   are 
equalized    with    those    now    offered    to 
women.     In  addition,  the  added  recog- 
nition of  men  nurses  by  the  services  will 
be  an  incentive  for  others  to  enter  the 
nursing  profession,  thereby  helping   to 
relieve  the  overall  shortage  of  nurses  in 
the  civilian  as  well  as  military  fields. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei-vices  will  favorably  consider 
this  legislation,  and  that  early  action 
will  follow  in  the  House  and  Senate. 


Fourth  of  July  Address  by  Senator  George 
Smathers,  of  Florida,  to  B'nai  B'rith  at 
Miami  Beach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORID.\ 

IN    Hit:  IIOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENTA'IIVE.S 

Thursday.  July  13.  1961 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker. 
F'lo!  Ida's  Senator  George  Smathers,  in  a 
Fourth  of  July  address  to  Bnai  B'rith  at 
Miami  Beach,  has  pointed  up  some  of 
the  f^reat  danf<ers  facing  all  our  people 
if  we  are  to  continue  as  a  free  nation. 

Recallini,'  our  brave  efforts  as  a  new 
Republic,  Senator  Sm.mhers  notes  that 
there  are  some  Americans  who  appar- 
ently feel  that,  by  not  acting  now,  our 
troubles  will  go  away  later.  Cuba  is 
cited  as  a  case  in  point. 

Members  of  this  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  citizeiis  of  Florida,  know  well  Sena- 
tor Smathers'  great  interest  in  Latin 
America,  and  we  share  his  concern  for 
the  continued  independence  of  the  coun- 
tries to  the  .south  which  may  come  under 
the  domination  of  outside  forces,  as  has 
happened  in  Cuba.  By  calling  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
time  and  again,  he  has  perfoi-med  a  great 
service:  and  because  of  his  high  position 
I  am  sure  his  voice  will  have  great  in- 
fluence in  the  determination  of  our  fu- 
ture policies  toward  these  and  other 
problems  facing  us. 

Knowuw  Senator  Smathers'  remarks 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members,  I  in- 
clude his  address  at  this  point  in  the 
Record; 

FuiRTH  or  July  Address  by  senator  Gforcf 
.Smathfrs,  Of  Florida,  to  Bnai  B  rith  at 
Ml\mi  Beach 

I  fim  t,'reatly  honored  that  the  B  nai  B'rith 
has  invited  me  t-o  participate  m  lonight'.s 
significant  occasion. 

Individually  and  collectively,  the  Jewisli 
people  have  been  a  vital  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  community  and 
in  the  evolution  of  democracy'e  Ideals.  And. 
in  contemporary  life  of  American  Jevrry. 
there  ha.s  been  no  force  more  active  nor  more 
effective  than  B'nai  Brith 

I  deeply  believe  in  the  preservation  of 
group  culture  within  the  context  of  Ameri- 
can .society.  I  believe  that  America's  diver- 
sity IS  one  of  the  bedrocks  of  its  strength 
An  unbelievable  confluence  of  cultural 
strains  has  given  this  land  of  ours  a  heritage 
as  wide  and  as  elemental  as  the  Mississippi 
River.  Like  that  "Father  of  Waters,"  we 
have  gathered  our  surging  power  from  far 
place.s.  and  the  far  places  have  contributed 
to  a  mighty  torrent  of  strength  and  stability. 
And  at  this  critical  Juncture  in  our  history, 
the  United  States  therefore  cannot  afford  a 
condition  where  men  within  our  country  seek 
to  force  on  other  men  views  or  religions  or 
ideas  which  are  not  their  own. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  not  a  na- 
tion of  faceless  men.  worshiping  a  dena- 
tured "gray-flanneled  god,"  and  for  this  I 
say  thanks  and  amen,  and  long  years  to 
Bnai  B'ritli  for  following  its  special  star 
wherever  it  may  lead. 

Tonight  we  celebrate  a  historic  and  hal- 
lowed occasion— the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

This  occasion  should  cause  all  of  us  to 
p:iuse   briefly   in   our  enjoyment   and  reflect 
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on  the  wo::d€rs  cl  our  freedom  and  O'or  own 
food  fonune  at  bclr.g  fj-.T.ieged  to  live  un- 
der thtf  Government 

A;  Ir.dependenre  Hill  m  PhiladelphU  In 
1776  wheii  the  irrest  Ben;,Hin.n  Franklin  after 
liaMng  aftjted  i.:s  4.:p:.at  ,:re  X-o  the  De<.ar»- 
ijor.  of  Independence  '*!if  maiking  ou:  of  the 
ball,  a  »i«man  by^tai^cier  said  to  hun.  "What 
kind  c"  H  gjieri^ment  Lu.e  }i.u  gi\en  -oi.  " 
Aiid  Bt-njajrin  Frai.k'.'.n  replied  '  A  repub- 
lic. If  you  can  keep  it   ' 

Por  185  years  through  six  raajor  «Tir5 
;iiM;nft  foreign  foes,  through  one  b.ood* 
(..\.l  W.>r  tl.roueh  ecanomic  unheavals. 
through  trials  and  tnbulauon*.  our  Ee- 
pub";;e  h!k£  beea  preserved. 

During  thai  i*me  it  huLt  grown  from  t.he 
saiiUl.  lix>se:y  or6Aniz«!d  group  ol  Colonies 
i^tuated  alo:.ig  the  coA-V-itt  Into  a  v;ts;  Na- 
:lr>n  of  182  million  people  w:th  a  power  and 
influence  thronchout  the  world  never  before 
equaled. 

And  so  t-  Mr  FrAnklin  we  »«▼  a»  of  Julv 
4  1961.  our  democracy-  has  been  preserred 
and  It  IS  our  honest  pnyer  ttiai  »e  who  now 
enjoy  ih»s  cheri.;;ieci  .■.er;u»ge  o.'  den:.,jcr<icy 
will  be  ab.e  i^  p.v&i  ;:  i^ong  to  luture  ^euera- 
lions  as  sl.'-:.g  ^i.d  ^i  pure  ai  wher.  ::  canie 
to  us 

Today  however,  there  are  msry  dangers 
that  assail  our  Nation  E\  eryone  has  kno-»  ;- 
edge  of  the  fact  that  we  as  leaders  of  the 
free  world  are  enpaped  m  a  titanic  struegle 
with  the  lorces  j:  ^;.'pre.-^^..>n  r«fin»eniaiiOU, 
and  dictatorship  Wc  r.re  also  poignantly 
aware  th.it  s.nce  IMS  -•tr  '.  >e  ;n  thiS  struggle 
h.-is  extended  his  ;  >we-  atid  his  influence  to 
the  point  that  he  now  controls  44  percent  of 
tae  worlds  p^ipulatjon,  directly,  and  much 
more  indirectly. 

We  who  live  In  Florida  .\re  &cute:y  aware 
that  on  this  July  4.  tl.e  forces  of  oppression 
beat  upon  our  thore?  and  threaten  us  in  a 
faahiOii  never  be:  jre  1  .cecX  b>  Americans 

And  sj,  .'.  IS  appropriate  ih^x  un.  this  d^iv 
we  pause  and  rededlcate  c.ur^e]^es  to  that 
.spirit  and  tha'  n^.atlvation  which  was  m  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  ■.hr'5e  who  rn  July  4 
1776  signed  Uie  Deoljir  ition  o:  InCepei.aence 

At  Uie  time  this  document  w.is  wrought. 
that  little  group  cl  cH-zens  was  challenged 
by  the  power  oi  c-.hcr  nations  which  f.ir  ex- 
ceeded their  fvw  rif.«.  their  .^par.se  ammu- 
niti.n  their  p.^l'.ry  -umbers  'V.-.fx  were 
faced  with  what  anp^'a-ed  to  be  an  unfriend- 
ly, a  cold,  an  ir.hosnri  ibl-'  land:  and  the  U:y- 
tal  plctxire  for  them  was  one  ol  hardship, 
struggle,  aid  sacnht-e.  If  they  were  to 
rtchieve   that   freed   m   which  they  s-nught. 

But  their  spirit,  t  leir  dedicati- n.  their 
courage  knew  no  obstacles  It  wris  ail  elo- 
quently summed  tip  In  the  clarion  cry  of 
Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia.  v.heTi  in  The  Vir- 
ginia Conventl">n  ;-.t  Ruhmond  ■  ^•lar'-h  23. 
1775).  he  said.  "1  know  n.  t  what  course 
others  may  take,  bu':  as  lor  me.  give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death.  " 

TTiis  was  the  .spirit  which  birihed  this 
ereat  Nation  and.  ladies  ai.d  gentlemen,  this 
is  the  spirit  which  we  new  need  throughout 
America  tonight,  and  tomorrcw  and  f  -r  the 
days    ahead. 

In  1776  there  wa.'-  no  tendency  en  the  part 
of  those  wllline  to  make  their  decision  for 
freedom'  to  cndlesslj  debate,  to  negotiate, 
to  equivocate,  or  to  back  up.  Tliey  knew 
what  they  wanted,  they  knew  o'.  its  impor- 
tance to  their  welfare  ar.d  they  were  willing 
to  make  total  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  in  order 
to  get  it 

I  am.  greatly  distur'^jed  that  there  is  grow- 
ing up  in  America  today  in  the  face  of  en- 
circling and  enc^oac^Ling  dictatorship,  a  so- 
called  cult  of  the  status  quo — a  group  of 
pe<-.ple  who  somehoH-  believe  that  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  enemy  must  somehow  be 
reascr.able.  fair,  and  prudent. 

Those  who  belong  to  the  cult  of  the 
status  que,  which  is  made  up  primarily  of 


editorial  writers,  columnists,  poliucianii.  and 
certain  dreamy  but  well-intentioned  private 
c  itizens  have  tiie  belief  that  If  we  do  nothing 
about  the  growing  strength,  the  grtywing 
encroachments  and  challenges  of  the  enemy, 
f^oDieh^ w  it  will  disappear.  Somehow  crawl 
uiKler  a  rug  and  hide.  In  essence,  they 
argue,  do  nothing  now — for  It  will  go  away 
later. 

This  group,  the  colt  cf  the  status  quo.  the 
i.jnact.-.  iSts.  t:.e  hands-c"  «-t  argue  tliat  it 
Is  moft  unfortunate  that  Cuba  has  1  alien 
tnto  the  hands  of  the  Comniunist  ronsp.rary, 
but  «-e  must  not  become  hysterical  i.bout 
It.  In  fact,  we  must  not  do  anything.  For. 
i:  we  were  to  act  decisively  we  might  Irif  hten 
iomeone  or  appear  to  have  bad  marners. 
They  clLin;  it  is  virtuoiis  and  intelligent  to 
be  ri-strained  and  pclite  and  f.-n-.chcw  learn 
to  live  with  the^^e  problenxs 

The  New  'Vork  Times  Just  Isst  wc-fk  s.'^;d 
in  an  edit^-inal  that  the  Umted  S:at<>>  must 
recopr.ize  tl:at  Cuba  is  a  ccmmuuisuc  state 
with  scverelttnty  and  independence,  and  that 
we  Ir.  the  United  f.ates  must  iiow  le^irn  to 
get  along  with  it 

Ladies  and  gei.tlen.tn.  in  n.y  humble 
,'udgme:.t  this  is  dangcr>.us  sophistry  We 
c.-.nnot  abar.d-n  Cv.ha  to  the  Communl5ts. 
We  cannot  consider  Cviba  as  l."ist  cr  a'^  un- 
important   or  ;f  no  ni  .jor  cor.cerr.  to  us 

While  It  Le  true  that  at  this  moment  the 
i&i^ue  of  Berlin  seizns  to  be,  and  undoubt- 
edly 16.  a  more  danger,^u.s  and  exposive  nrob- 
It-nx  tlian  that  cf  Cuba,  ne^crtheles£  I  can- 
not agree  with  th.ite  re.":pected  Senators. 
Ccr.crTe.-.sn-.f n.  writers  and  private  niizcns. 
who  say  tliat  Cuba  is  on  the  pfrlphfry  or 
the  outskirts  of  ur  problem  and  therefore. 
we  should  make  no  immediate  plans  to  bring 
about  :is  1. deration 

Recently  in  a  speech  at  the  University  of 
California.  Pedro  Beitr^n.  Pr.me  Minister  w 
Per,.!.  Warned — 

•T.'  the  United  States  does  n  t  £t*p  fcrw.u-d 
now  with  dynr.mic  Icaderihip  to  meet  the 
unceasing  conspirncy  •  •  •  of  the  .Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China.  Latin  An.crira  ir-  lost. 
.And  if  Latin  .America,  w.th  all  iU  200  niUlon 
people,  is  lost,  .so  also  Is  the  United  States. 

•'And  would  it  not  be  tragic  if  the  I  nited 
States  won  the  Congo,  sectired  lierlm. 
tTiUinpIied  ir.  Lacs.  Ghana,  aiid  the  l;.lands 
of  Quern*,  y  and  M^tsu.  while  in  the  end  a 
victoricuE  Communist  thrust  for  pcwe:-  took 
place  In  the  heart  of  Its  own  hemisphere?" 

He  said  to  us — "You  could  have  won, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  and  \Tt  been  l>eaten 
by  t±ie  Kremlin  In  your  own  block. 

He  went  on  to  add.  "This  hypoil.ei.c.Hl 
cas".  which  you  here  suppose  vc  be  impossi- 
ble is  unf Ttun.itely,  not  impossible  south 
ctf  the  Ric  Gr.inde.  m  your  sister  Republics 
of  Latin  America." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  pattern 
of  p<-istponement  of  decision  which  btt^ught 
into  existence  Red  China.  This  Is  th?  pat- 
tern of  nonaction,  which  let  Hitler  get  a 
running  start.  They  follow  a  course  cf  rea- 
.■soning  which  first  says — ^because  we  sre  In- 
telligent, and  therefore  realists,  let's  recog- 
nize that  the  problem  (such  a^  communism 
in  Cubal  exists,  thereafter,  because  to  act 
precipitously  would  appe.ar  emotioni.l  and 
uneducated — we  must  endlessly  debate,  while 
learning  to  t-elerate  that  condition.  Then, 
in  time  because  we've  grown  accustotned  to 
t'ne  problem  the  process  then  calls  for  oiie 
of  acceptance  oi  the  condition  in  fact  if  i.  t 
in  law. 

Ladies  .ind  gentlem.en.  we  cannot  fit  still 
in  this  struggle  between  communisn  and 
freedom.  There  is  no  status  quo  in  this 
conflict  a  i:'  more  than  there  Is  status  quo 
in  life  Itself. 

Thing  Jiist  do  not  stand  still:  eithiT  they 
grow,  tiiey  emerge,  they  flourish,  or  they 
diminish,  they  die.  they  disappear.  And 
they  do  ore  or  the  other,  dependlnj;  upon 


the  determination,  the  energy,  the  dlrecuon 
applied  by  the  people  who  are  concerned 

1  belie\e.  lad.es  and  gentlemen,  that  we 
must  be  re.a.lists.  We  ni'ost  not  commut  our- 
«l\es  to  that  which  we  cannot  dc;  but  I 
f.rmly  bel..eve  tb.i.t  we  can  and  we  must  meet 
the  growing  tlu-eat  Cif  ccnimuniam.  net  only 
with  econoniic  progranis  and  educational 
proirran-.^.  b\it  with  strength  aiid  courage 
where  the  situat.on  deniands  it. 

Consequently,  m  the  light  of  the  n. ea- 
table upcoming  confrontauons  between  the 
free  vicrld  and  the  Con-.tnuiusts  I  cecplv  be- 
lie-e  we  ntu.<:t  im.r.iedi.'itely  begin  to  rally 
cur  pl.ySiC.ll  tt.-er.fcth  ft-j  whst  are  tc  be 
perilous  and  di.ff.cult  d.'iys  ahecd. 

It  has  tilready  been  demonstrated,  beyond 
the  peradvc::ture  of  a  d  uht  that  even  with 
all  ctir  money,  we  cannot  purchase  friend- 
ship, and  certainly  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  we  cannot  purchase  peace.  Surely,  aft- 
er 671  billion  ft:  d  15  yr.irs  of  energy,  we 
mu?t  have  learned  that  lasting  friendships 
are  buiit  upon  community  of  interests;,  sinil- 
l.^rlty  cf  beliefs  and.  abc\ e  all.  resj-iect  one 
frr  the  other. 

In  cur  anxious  c Sorts  to  bring  abcu*  a 
pe.<jcefii^  disarmament,  some  5'-  years, age  ve 
unilaterally  »gTeed  to  stop  nuclear  testr.g. 
We  under toc-k  that  p.-^-grana  m  an  efTrt  to 
cvmonstratc  cur  c:.0'd  f..ith  in  peace!  il  s-lu- 
ti-^ns  of  thr  w^■>rld's  problems  We  c?ered 
to  1ft  the  Communists  inspect  ^lythmg  tl.at 
we  had  cr  anrthir.g  we  would  do  m  this 
field.  But  we  ha-.e  asked  tlieni  for  5  years 
to  let  us  m.ike  a  sunil.^r  inspection  of  their 
acuviues.  Tarougli  weeks,  months,  and 
years  d  vx  ra:.i;lir.g  wc  h.-ive  been  unable  to 
get  an  agreement  froni  the  Communists  for 
any  t-..-r>e  cf  bilritcral  Inspection,  and  ob- 
Tiously  the  time  hr.s  r.ow  come  when  in  our 
crwn  self-defense  and  to  help  reestablish  cur 
stier.gth  and  jxjsition.  we  mtist  restune  nu- 
clr.TT   underground    testing. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  tli.at  the 
greatest  hope  for  peace  lay  in  the  de-^truc- 
t.'. e  power  of  the  American  StraU'gic  Air 
Co-tinnind  Then,  in  his  m.itchless  prose  he 
said  that  in  strength  hes  the  only  hope  for 
p>eace  "  .fnd  what  a  great  prophet  history 
hns  proven  hint 

Surely,  today  we  are  harried  and  em- 
battled from  all  sides  and  all  parts  of  liie 
gioSje.  A  look  at  the  m.^p  reveals  tiiat  a  J 
c\eT  the  world.  d.^mcKrracy  with  its  high 
hopes  and  shining  example  Is  nevertheless 
still  losing  peoples  and  countries  and 
struggles,  not  by  choice  of  the  people,  but 
by  exploitation.  subTwsion.  and  brute  force. 

Surely,  the  time  has  now  ccme  when  we 
in  the  Umted  States  must  be  warned  by  tlie 
thunder  in  the  distance.  Surely,  the  time 
hjis  ccime  when,  at  least,  we  must  begin  to 
gather  our  strength  and  emulate  the  spirit 
of  those  men  who  affixed  their  signatures 
to  the  Declaration  of  iTidependence  on  July 
4.   1776 

Patrlotlsnt  is  a  word  we  hear  much  about 
en  tills  day  and  other  Jtily  Fourths.  But 
patriotism  must  be  more  than  a  word — it 
must  be  a  conimitment,  an  act,  a  deed,  a 
dedication.  And  patriotism  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  every  citizen. 

The  preservation  of  freedom  is  not  alone 
the  duty  of  an  administration  or  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  few.  It  is  a  stem  demand 
made  upon  each  of  us.  Each  of  us  singly, 
each  of  us  in  common,  and  each  of  us  as  a 
whole. 

Freedom  is  Indivisible.  It  cannot  exist 
within  the  partitions  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  cannot  survive  with  faint  hearts, 
apathy,  weariness,  or  debility.  It  is  as 
strong  as  each  of  us  is  strong. 

Let  us.  therefore,  seize  this  time  of  stres.s 
and  this  exxasion  to  rededl(»te  ourselves  to 
the  eternal  revolution  of  freedom. 

For,  surely,  we  want  all  people  to  have 
freedom,  as  we  want  all  people  to  have 
peace— but  not  peace  at  any  price. 
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For.  surely,  jjeace  vUh'jUt  liberty,  or  peace 
in  chains,  or  peace  with  uuciiding  fear,  is 
not  worth  having.  There  are  the  truisms 
that  our  people  in  1776  understood.  For 
they  had  lived  with  fear  and  oppression  and 
tyranny.  And  it  was  becau.se  they  under- 
st'jod  what  was  at  stake  that  they  sounded 
the  Declaration  of  Indeppiuience  whose  la.st 
sentence  proclaimed: 

And  for  the  support  oi  this  Declaration, 
and  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
i-ach  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

Surely,  we  who  inherited  this  great  tradi- 
tion of  freedom,  can  today  do  no  less  than 
those  who  gave  it  to  us. 


Supreme  Court  Reaffirms  Principles  of 
Mallory  Rule 


»  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF     NEW     VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  ES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  this  body  approved  H.R.  7053, 
providing  that  a  defendant's  statements 
and  confessions  shall  not  be  declared 
inadmissible  in  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  "solely  because  of  delay"  in 
arraigning  the  arrested  person.  At  that 
time  I  urged  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  measui-e,  for  it  would,  if 
enacted,  make  loile  5iai  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which  re- 
quires that  an  arrested  person  shall  be 
brought  before  the  nearest  available 
committee  magistrate  "without  unneces- 
sary delay."  a  dead  letter  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Such  action  would.  I 
noted,  greatly  reduce  the  protection 
which  the  law  now  gives  to  aa-rested 
persons. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  unanimously  declared  in  Afallorv 
V.  United  States  i354  U.S.  449  <1957)> 
that,  under  rule  5'a) .  any  confessions  or 
damaging  evidence  extracted  by  the  po- 
lice from  an  arrested  person  during  the 
period  of  illegal  detention  may  not  be 
used  as  evidence  against  him.  Time  and 
time  again,  in  hundreds  of  judicial  de- 
cisions, a  similar  rule  forbidding  the  use 
of  illegal  evidence  has  been  adhered  to 
by  the  Federal  courts.  On  June  19.  1961. 
the  Court  extended  the  principle  of  bar- 
ring the  use  of  illegal  evidence  to  em- 
brace even  State  courts.  Justice  Clark, 
writing  for  the  majority  m  the  Mapp 
case,  forcefully  stated: 

To  hold  otherwise  is  to  grant  tiie  right  (of 
exclusion  I  but  in  reality  to  withhold  its  priv- 
ilege and  enjoyment.  Only  last  year  the 
Court  itself  recognized  that  the  purpose  of 
the  exclusionary  rule  is  to  deter — to  compel 
respect  for  the  constitutional  guaranty  in 
the  only  effectively  available  way — by  re- 
moving the  Incentive  to  disregard  it. 

This  principle  is  the  same  one  which 
motivated  the  Court's  declaration  of  the 
Mallory  rule.  The  rule  itself,  forbidding 
the  use  of  evidence  obtained  during  peri- 
ods of  illegal  detention,  is  not  new.  In 
McNabh  v.  United  States  i318  U.S.  332 
'1943))   the  Court  said  that  the  rule  of 


arraignment  without  vmnccessai-y  delay 
•  fequn  ing  that  the  pohce  must  with  rea- 
sonable promptness  show  legal  cause  for 
detaining  arrested  pei'sons,  constitutes 
an  important  safe'-iuard  not  only  in  as- 
surini.:  protection  for  the  innocent  but 
also  in  securing  conviction  of  the  guilty 
by  methods  that  commend  tluniselves  to 
a  progressive  and  self-confident  society. 
For  this  procedural  requirement  checks 
rc.jorl  to  those  rcprehen.^ible  practices 
known  as  the  third  de;-^iee  which,  though 
universally  rejected  as  inciefensible.  still 
find  their  way  into  use.  It  aims  to  avoid 
all  the  evil  implications  of  ."^.ecret  inter- 
rogation of  person.s  accused  of  crime" 

The  Mallory  rule  prevents  the  pro- 
longed detention  of  suspects  which  nat- 
urally encourages  the  opportunities  and 
increases  the  probabilities  of  some  form 
of  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  police  in 
an  attempt  to  extract  a  confession.  Un- 
educated or  youthful,  and  .sometimes, 
mentally  defective  suspects,  unawai'e  of 
their  rif^hts  and  privileges,  are  easily 
coerced  by  the  mere  circumstances  of 
lengthy  detention.  One  held  incom- 
municado for  long  periods  of  time  cannot 
ea.sily  prove  coeicion.  The  purpose  of 
rule  5<ai  and  the  Court's  decision  in 
Mallory.  which  H.R  70,53  would  ema.scu- 
late.  in  Justice  Clark's  words  is,  "to 
deter— to  compel  respect  for  the  con- 
stitutional guaranty  in  the  only  effec- 
tively available  way — by  removing  the 
ir.centive  to  disrci;ard  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  m  the  Mapp  case 
has  the  Court  recently  upheld  the  rights 
of  arrested  persons,  but  also  on  June  19, 
in  Culombe  against  Connecticut,  a  case 
quite  similar  in  the  circumstances  con- 
cerning a  "voluntary"  confe.ssion  to  the 
1957  Mallory  one.  the  Court  overturned 
the  conviction  for  murder  of  Culombe  by 
a  Connecticut  court  on  the  grounds  that 
the  lengthy  detention  had  made  tlie  in- 
tei'rogation  proceedinL's  -an  effective  in- 
strument for  extorting;  an  unwilling  ad- 
mission of  guilt." 

Mr.  Justice  Fiankfurter.  writing  for 
the  majority,  asserted  that  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  prolonged  detention 
of  a  suspect  make  for  coercion  of  the 
prisoner.  At  one  point  he  firmly  de- 
clared; 

Recognizing  the  need  to  protect  criminal 

suspects  from  all  of  the  dangers  which  are  to 
be  feared  when  the  process  of  police  inter- 
rogation is  entirely  unleashed,  legislatures 
have  enacted  several  kinds  of  laws  designed 
to  curb  the  worst  excesses  of  the  investiga- 
tive activity  of  the  police.  The  most  wide- 
spread of  these  are  the  ubiquitous  statutes 
requiring  the  prompt  taking  of  a  i>erson  ar- 
rested before  a  judicial  orficer;  these  are  re- 
sponsive both  to  the  fear  of  administrative 
detention  without  probable  cause  and  to  the 
known  risk  of  opportunity  for  third-degree 
practices  which  is  allowed  by  delayed  judi- 
ci.il   examination. 

The  Supreme  Court,  the  judicial  de- 
fender of  our  liberties,  has  thus  once 
again  declared  its  antipathy  to  lengthy 
and  unnecessary  delay  in  arramning  ai-- 
rested  per.sons.  Moreover,  in  stating  that 
coeicive  activity  by  the  police  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  confession  is  incom- 
patiole  with  the  guarantees  of  om-  Con- 
stitution, it  has  reaffiimed  what  com- 
moiv-.ense  naturally  tells  us— that  long 
pohce  interrogation  too  easily   becomes 


coeiciun  It  ;s  unfortunate  that  the  Co- 
lumbe  and  Mapp  decisions  were  not  ren- 
dered before  my  collea.uues  voted  on  the 
Mallory  bill.  I  am  sure  that  these  vigor- 
ous rea.sseitions  of  the  constitutional 
riclits  of  arrested  persons  and  of  the  in- 
admissibility of  illegal  evidence  would 
have  convinced  many  to  vote  as  I  did.  ni 
support  of  tiK-  couit'.s  lefusal  to  permit 
evidence  obtained  durum  ille;^al  deten- 
tion to  be  admitted  m  the  Distiict  of 
Columbia  courts. 

These  decisions  should  al.so  make  ciy.-,- 
tal  clear  that  the  Supreme  Couit  will 
not  permit  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  congressional  action  that  falls 
short  of  followin^i  the  amendatory  pro- 
cedure laid  down  in  our  ori:anic  law. 

I  interpret  these  Supteme  Court  dfci- 
sions  as  a  warnint;  that  any  enactmen' 
such  as  H.R.  7053  will  be  .stiicken  down 
as  a  back-door  attempt  to  establish  a  rule 
of  evidence  in  oider  to  deliberately  in- 
vade our  constitutional  L'uarantees  of 
security  of  per.son  and  of  due  piocess. 


Radio  Station  WEJL  Winner  of  National 
Radio  Free  Europe  Award 


EX  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f'F 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON 

OF    rENNSVI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  lAin.  ES 
Thursday   July  13.  1961 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  noitheaslem  Pennsylvania 
weie  veiy  proud  to  learn  this  week  that 
radio  station  WEJL.  which  opeiates  from 
studios  m  the  city  of  Scranton.  has  been 
named,  along  with  a  Boston.  Ma.ss  .  radid 
station,  as  winiier  of  the  National  Radio 
Fiee  Europe  Awaids. 

This  is  particulaily  .significant  becau.se 
■WEJL  won  this  coveted  honor  in  19f)9 
and  thus  becomes  the  only  station  in  the 
United  States  to  have  been  .so  honored 
twice. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  this  honor 
should  come  to  a  broadcasting  station  in 
northeasteiii  Penn.sylvania.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  that  no  section  of  our 
Nation  has  a  population  more  mtei-ested 
in  forwaidmg  fieedom  and  moie  dedi- 
cated to  tlie  frustration  of  Communist 
plans  for  the  world 

Our  people  have  made  a  proud  lecoid 
for  themselves  in  their  wholeheaited 
cooperation  with  numeious  diives  and 
movements  de.smned  to  encourage  the 
f i-eedom  of  the  captive  nations. 

Northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  i)opu- 
lated  by  large  numbei-s  of  people  whose 
ancestois  came  to  Ameiica  to  avoid 
tyranny  similar  to  that  which  exists  to- 
day in  the  European  natioiis  which  have 
fallen  under  the  yoke  of  communism. 

There  has  beeii  an  outpouring  of  well- 
deserved  congratulations  from  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  to  radio  station  WEJL. 
to  its  able  .tieneral  manager.  Cecil  Wood- 
land, and  to  its  fine  staff.  Their  accom- 
plishment m  behalf  of  freedom's  cause 
is  a  rtflection  of  what  the  people  of 
northeastein  Pennsylvania  fii-mly  be- 
lieve. 
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Our  Air  Defense! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1961 

Mr.  WTLSON  of  California.  Mr, 
.'Speaker,  the  recent  Soviet  air  show  in 
Moscow  has  revealed  in  shocking  reality 
the  fact  that  Russian  development  of 
manned  aii-craft  never  was  curtailed,  as 
Nikita  Khrushchev  earlier  had  indicated. 
Instead,  it  was  caiTied  on  at  such  a  high 
iat<?  of  technological  refinement  that 
today  it  poses  a  serious  threat  to  this 
Nation  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
I  think  it  now  is  obvious  to  everyone 
that  Khrushchev's  former  statements  to 
the  effect  that  such  aircraft  were  obso- 
lete was  nothing  more  than  a  smoke- 
screen behind  which  the  Communists 
continued  their  development  and  pro- 
duction program. 

The  planes  displayed  in  Moscow  the 
other  day — after  a  lapse  of  5  yeais — 
wei-e  ample  proof  that  this  program  has 
been  pushed  vigorously  throughout  that 
entire  period.  None  of  the  aircraft  was 
a  piototype.  Instead,  each  repiesented 
the  latest  known  capabilities  aiid  was  a 
production  model.  The  propaganda 
victory  gained  through  the  show,  both 
within  the  Communist  world  and  in  free 
nations,  was  enormous  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  a  few  officials  in  our 
own  and  allied  governments,  no  one 
knew  of  the  advances  made  by  the  So- 
viet military  in  this  field.  As  a  result, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  now  is  a  rising  feel- 
ing of  alarm  and  concern  that  our  own 
air  defenses  and  striking  capability  may 
be  inadequate  to  meet  the  threat  posed. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  surface-to-air  guided 
missiles  are  but  last-ditch  weapons  and 
have  .sei-ious  limitations.  They  have 
few,  if  aiiy,  capabilities  prior  to  the 
actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  then 
are  useful  only  if  the  entire  defense 
perimeter  is  completely  covered  with  a 
high  rate  of  fii'e.  Oil  the  other  hand, 
the  manned  interceptor  is  capable  of 
performing  a  most  vital  function.  Fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  it  can 
raiige  far  out  from  our  borders  and  at- 
tack incoming  bombers  with  inissiles, 
i-ockets,  and  gunfire  long  before  the 
enemy  could  reach  the  target  area. 

The  human  element,  so  often  as.so- 
ciated  with  error  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  nevertheless  provides  the  most 
vital  difference  in  capabilities  between 
manned  aiixraft  and  missiles.  A  trained 
and  skilled  pilot  at  the  controls  of  an  in- 
terceptor can  anticipate  and  offset  the 
evasive  maneuvers  and  tactics  of  a 
bomber  pilot.  He  can  perform  these 
functions  effectively,  even  iri  the  event 
of  subsystem  failure.  On  the  contrai-y. 
any  malfunction  in  a  guided  missile 
renders  it  totally  ineffective. 

The  manned  interceptor  also  can  be 
shifted  rapidly  from  one  base  of  opera- 
tions to  another.  This  feature  allows 
the  air  defense  commander  to  shift 
and  concentrate  his  foi'ces  to  meet  and 


defeat  a  shifting  threat.  The  air  de- 
fense missile,  by  compailson,  is  more 
or  less  immobile  and  fixed  to  its  base. 
In  the  event  of  the  destruction  of  a  de- 
fended target  by  hostile  bombers,  the 
unused  or  unfired  missiles  and  mi-ssile 
systems  remaining  after  the  attack  are 
iiot  available  for  the  defen.se  of  other 
targets. 

The  Soviet  display  of  three  new  types 
of  stiategic  bombers,  of  which  at  least 
two  ai'e  supersonic  and  of  which  sev- 
eral were  flown  with  air-to-surface 
missiles  suspended  beneath  their  wings, 
indeed  makes  the  time  for  the  reexami- 
nation of  our  defenses  timely.  Our  air 
defen.se  foices,  and  those  of  the  free 
woild.  must  be  equipped  with  the  fast- 
est, longest  ranged,  highest  flying,  and 
most  sophisticated  interceptors  that  can 
be  pioduced  m  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
but  one  type  of  all-weather  interceptor 
which  can  be  produced  to  meet  the  new 
threat.  This  is  the  improved  model 
vei-sion  of  the  F-106,  whose  speed  can  be 
inci'eased  from  mach  2  to  mach  2.4, 
whose  radius  of  action  can  be  extended 
W  800  nautical  miles  and  which  can  be 
equipped  with  the  latest  flre  control  sys- 
tem and  air-to-air  guided  missiles  avail- 
able—the AN  ASG-18  and  GAR-9.  re- 
spectively. Because  production  of  the 
latest  model  of  the  F-106  has  just  been 
completed,  we  can  have  at  the  earliest 
po.ssible  date  this  necessary  and  vital 
potential. 

There  is  little  time  to  ponder,  there  is 
little  lime  to  study,  there  is  little  time 
to  reconsider — we  must  act.  If  we  do 
not.  the  tools  will  be  scrapped,  the 
tiained  and  skilled  work  force  will  dis- 
perse, the  suppliers  in  almost  every 
State  of  this  Nation  will  seek  other  lines 
of  endeavor  and  this  invaluable  national 
a.sset  will  be  lost — perhaps  forever.  The 
alternative — the  development  of  a  new 
all-weather  interceptor — would  consume 
at  least  5  years,  time  we  may  not  have. 

Last  year,  fiscal  1961.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  appropriated  $100  million 
for  the  procurement  of  F-106's,  but 
these  funds  were  not  used.  I  feel  that 
the  Congress  will  approve  any  necessary 
increase  in  funds  and  or  authorization 
to  implement  and  augment  this  vital 
program.  We  must  have  the  latest  and 
best  manned  interceptors  and  we  must 
have  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  threat.  We  must  replace  at- 
trition losses  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

In  referring  to  this  Soviet  threat,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  not  focus  our  total  atten- 
tion on  the  U.S.S.R.  Only  90  miles  off 
our  southern  coast  lies  a  new  and  men- 
acinti  threat — Cuba — which  now  is  be- 
ing equipped  with  modern  combat  air- 
craft by  her  Communist  allies. 

Last  week  the  Soviet  delivered  to  In- 
donesia two  Bison  bombers,  declaring 
that  this  delivei-y  was  but  the  forerun- 
ner of  a  horde  of  bombers.  The  Cubai^ 
have  300  pilots  undergoing  training  in 
Czechoslovakia.  How  will  we  respond  to 
this  new  threat  if  each  of  these  pilots 
flies  home  in  a  Bison  bomber?  Our  en- 
tire southern  border  lies  naked  and  de- 
void of  effective  air  defense  forces. 


At  this  po^nt.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimou'^  consent.  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord two  items,  one  a  column  by  David 
Lawrence  appearing  in  the  July  11  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 
Star  entitled  "Soviet  Warplanes  Enter- 
ing Cuba,  and  the  other  an  editorial 
in  the  July  12  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  entitled     The  Needs  of  Defense." 

I  would  like  to  quote  one  sentence 
from  the  former : 

The  Rus&ian  Government  naturally  would 
disclaim  ail  knowledge  and  responsibility, 
and  yet  considerable  injury  might  well  be 
inflicted  for  which  no  recompense  could  be 
obtained. 

I  would  also  like  to  quote  from  seveial 
sentences  of  the  second : 

No  propaganda  is  stronger  than  the  action 
of  go\ernment.  it  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  These  actior.s.  »  •  •  Actions  now  will 
be  considerably  more  impressive  than 
words— and  more  studies.  The  needs  are 
clear,  more  funds  for  *  *  *  new  types  of 
piloted  aircraft  •  •  •  What  is  needed  now  is 
decision  and  action. 

The  complete  articles  follow: 

irrum   the   Washington   Evening   Star.   July 

11.    1961] 
.Soviet    Warplanes    Entering    Cuba — Action 

Held    Definite   Attempt   by    Reds   To   Set 

Up  Military  Base  in  Hemisphere 
( By  David  Lawrence) 

Authoritative  information  has  been  re- 
ceived here  that  Russian  Mlgs  have  been 
supplied  to  the  Castro  government  in  Cuba 
The  warplanes  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be 
of  help  to  the  Cuban  dictator  before  the  Ill- 
fated  invasion  in  the  spring,  but  the  pres- 
ence today  of  Soviet  war  supplies  is  con- 
firmed. 

Tills  step  Ls  one  that  has  not  been  given 
any  publicity.  The  reasons  are  not  known 
Those  who  do  comment  on  it  privately  say 
the  Cuban  Government  requested  the  muni- 
tions and  theoretically  is  free  to  buy  them 
from  any  country  in  the  world. 

But  while,  strictly  speaking,  any  govern- 
ment m.ay  obtain  aid  from  an  ally,  the 
United  Slates  does  not  recognize  the  right  of 
any  European  power  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
any  country  in  this  hemisphere.  Originally 
known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  inter- 
national law  of  this  hemisphere  by  the  oth- 
er countries  in  Latin  America. 

What  the  United  States  now  observes, 
therefore.  Is  a  definite  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  set  up  a  mili- 
tary base  In  this  hemisphere.  The  fact  that 
this  Is  being  done  in  collaboration  with  an 
existing  government  does  not  alter  the  prin- 
ciple Involved.  Cuba  Is  90  miles  away  from 
the  United  States  and  a  relatively  short  dis- 
tance from  other  countries  in  Central  and 
South  America  which  have  free  govern- 
ments. 

For  some  strange  reason,  some  of  the  Lat- 
in American  governments  have  been  hesi- 
tant to  come  out  forthrightly  against  the 
Soviet  infiltration  of  this  hemisphere.  Yet 
if  any  one  of  them  got  into  trouble,  it  would 
be  ple.adinE  with  the  United  States  for  help 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  here  has 
not  crystallized  its  own  Latin  American  pol- 
icy except  to  announce  just  before  the 
Ciiban  invasion  that  the  United  States 
would  not  intervene  militarily.  This  was, 
unhappily,  construed  widely  to  mean  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  the  Wash- 
ington Government  come  to  the  assistance 
of  a  Latin  American  government  if  It 
should  be  stibverted  or.  indeed,  seized  by  a 
foreign  power  and  a  puppet  government  es- 
tablished to  carry  on  Its  diplomatic  rela- 
tions as  we'.!  as  other  functions. 
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The  Soviet  scheme  is  to  set  up  puppet  gov- 
trntnents  everywhere.  Moscow  has  done  so 
i;i  the  Balkans.  It  is  preparing  to  do  bo  in 
Ochjr  Lntin  American  countries,  as  It  has  in 
Cuba. 

i,"o  Llie  concrete  question  which  confronts 
•.lie  US.  Government  Is  whether  a  puppet 
government,  established  with  the  economic 
and  military  aid  of  a  European  power  which 
now  sends  warplanes  to  such  a  country, 
should  be  ignored  and  no  steps  taken  to 
cumbat  the  hostile  influence  which  has  been 
generated.  Certainly  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  have  grown 
steadily  worse  under  the  Inspiration  of  So- 
viet advisers  who  play  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Cuban  Government. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  Cuba  today  has  a 
puppet  government.  There  have  been  no 
elections  to  give  the  Cuban  f>eople  a  chance 
to  express  themselves.  They  have  been  en- 
slaved through  methods  introduced  by  So- 
viet stooges  who  occupy  advisory  positions 
in  the  Government  at  Havana.  Thu,'^,  a  po- 
lice state,  instead  of  a  free  government,  pre- 
vails in  Cuba. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  not  yet 
made  up  Its  mind  what  its  policy  eventually 
will  be  in  Cuba.  But  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
there  could  be  a  completely  hands-off  atti- 


tude while  the  Soviets  quietly  ship  in  more 
and  more  munitions  of  war  to  aid  tha  Castro 
government.  The  Russian  Migs  could  at 
any  moment  pursue  guerrilla  Uictics  and 
damage  American  cities.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment naturr^Ily  would  disclaim  all  knowl- 
edge and  all  respon.sibility,  and  yet  crin."5ld- 
erable  injury  might  well  be  inflicted  for 
which  no  recompense  could  be  obtained. 

The  Cuban  problem  has  been  drifting 
along  without  any  concrete  action  by  the 
United  States.  The  shipment  of  Russian 
Migs  to  Cuba,  however,  accentuates  the 
danger,  nnd  it  is  surprising  that  even  in  Con- 
gress so  little  attention  is  bcinR  paid  to  what 
is  happening  90  miles  aw.iy  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. 


12,    1961] 


IFrini   the   New  York  Timos,   July 
The  Needs  of  Defft-.-se 

Tl-.ere  is  a  curio\!s  air  nf  unroalltv  about 
the  President's  order  to  the  Defen'=;e  Depart- 
ment for  another  major  review  ^f  onr  inili- 
t-ry  strcr.gth  and  rcadinf*?.-; 

The  order  was  pei^ged  to  the  Berlin  crisis 
and  to  Premier  Khrush>hevs  aiuiounce- 
ment  of  plans  fur  a  sharp  jncren.se  in  Soviet 
military  readirjess.  As  such  it  is  part  uf  the 
war    of    nerves    and    couilici    of    propaganda 


SENATE 

Fhid.w,  Ji  i.v  1  I,  10(11 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  our  spirits, 
in  knowledge  of  whom  standeth  our  life: 

From  the  tumult  of  world  contentions 
would  we  seek  the  sanctuary  of  Thy 
presence,  not  that  we  may  escape  from 
the  world,  but  that  we  may  turn  with  a 
quiet  mind  to  the  perplexing  maze  of  its 
tragic  issues. 

Whatever  outward  things  these  dan- 
gerous days  take  from  us,  by  Thy  grace 
may  these  testing  times  make  us  in- 
wardly more  adequate  and  wise,  depend- 
able and  strong.  As  the  winds  blow 
harder  may  our  spiritual  roots  strike 
deeper.  Open  our  eyes  to  the  evils  among 
us  that  we  condemn  in  others.  Fit  us 
faithfully  to  protect  the  Republic  from 
outward  aggression  and  from  the  trea- 
son of  inner  selfishness. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, July  12,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchfoi-d,  one  of  his  .sec- 
letaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repie- 
Sfntatives,   by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one   of   its 


rcadin.'T  clerks.,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  'S.  17W>  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  6,  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  au- 
thoi-ize  the  Scci-etary  of  A'-:nciikui-o  to 
make  emergency  livestock  loans  iind^r 
such  act  until  Dcceinbov  31.  inpi  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Ihe  mossaae  also  aiinnuncod  th.at  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  857)  to  pi-ovid^  for  thf  c^tab- 
Hshment  of  Cape  Cod  National  S-.  a- 
shore,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate:  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Srnate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  A'^pivai.l, 
Mr.  Rutherford,  Mr.  O'Brifn-  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr  Kvt  wore 
appointed  managei-s  on  thn  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amenri- 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
4591  >  to  continue  until  the  close  of  June 
30,  1962,  the  suspension  of  duti'^s  on 
metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agi-eed  to  the  repoit  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the.  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  th'-  bill 
'H.R.  64411  to  ampnd  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  piovide  for 
a  more  effective  program  of  waur  pollu- 
tion control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  tlie  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concuirrncr 
of  the  Senate: 

HR.6141  An  n^t  to  amend  the  .-xct  of 
September  1,  1954  in  order  to  limit  to  cases 
involving  the  national  security  the  prohibi- 
tion on  p.iyment  of  annuities  and  retired 
pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  to  clarify  the  application  and  opera- 
tion of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  7576.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Afomlr  Enera:v  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Art  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;    and 

HR  8072.  An  act  making  approiJriations 
for  tne  g.jver:!n;ent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


that   will    become   more   aiai   more   strident 
between  nnv/  and  the  fall. 

But  the  decision  to  undertake  what  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  called  sttll  an- 
other e.x.in!lnanon  of  oi;r  cit  f.  n.se  pi.^ture 
lacks  con\ictiun.  No  p:opa.;.inda  i.s  strong- 
er than  tlie  action  (jf  government;  it  can- 
not be  considered  apart  from  tho.se  actions. 
Tliere  has  been  ample  oi)portunity  in  the 
6  months  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
been  In  office  to  review  our  military  po.^ture. 
Indeed,  Mr.  McNamara's  regime  in  the  Penta- 
gon has  studied  some  140-odd  projects. 
which  de.il  with  nil  phases  rf  military  se- 
curity. The  19C2  dcicnse  bud'.;et  has  bce:i 
.studied,  reviewed,  revi.sed  and  Increa  *d. 
The  strengtns  and  weaknesses  of  the  serv- 
ices should  be  well  known  by  lias  i.nie  to 
the  new  civilian  officials  in  the  Pentag..n 
and  to  the  President  hlm.=  elf 

Actions  now  win  be  considerably  more  im- 
pressive than  words— and  more  studle-^  The 
needs  are  clear:  more  funds  for  Increasmg 
reserve  readiness;  moie  Army  m.anpowe!, 
more  money  for  Army  modernization  a:)d 
Navy  ship  replacement;  cot;tinued  de\riop- 
ment  of  new  types  of  piloted  aircralt,  auiue 
strengthening  uf  our  f  jrce.s  m  Europe;  a 
limited  callup  here.  What  is  needed  now 
I.s  decision  and  action 


bia  and  other  activities  chargei.ble  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Du.- 
trlct  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1002. 
and   fur   other  jjurjioses 


HOUSE  BILLS   REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill^  wci  e  severally  read 
tv.ice  by  their  titles  a:id  leferrtd  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  iiicUcated; 

HR.6141  .^n  net  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  1,  1954.  in  order  to  limit  to  cases 
involving  the  national  security  the  proliilji- 
tlon  on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired 
pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Uiuted 
States,  to  clarify  the  appliratv  n  and  operri- 
tinn  of  such  art  and  for  other  purpf>seK:  to 
the  Commlttt-e  on  Post  Office  and  Ci.l 
Ser\ice 

H  R.  7576.  An  act  to  authori/.e  upproprla- 
tlons  for  the  At.jmlc  Energv  ComniLsMon  In 
accordance  with  section  20,1  of  the  At.-.mic 
Energy  Act  of  1054,  as  amended,  and  f^r 
other   purposes;    placed   nn    the  calendar 

HR  8072  An  art  making  nj)proprlHtH,ns 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  a^raln.-a  the  reveniies  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commitlce  on 
Appropriations. 


IIMriATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  xMANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  i-ule,  there  will  be  the  u.sual 
moining  hour  for  the  ti-ansaction  of 
i-outine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statement.s  in  connection 
thei-ewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mi-.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  was  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.sideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  at- reed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    ME.SSAGES    REFERRPT) 

The  VICE  PRIiSIDENT  laid  befoi-e  the 
Seiiate  me,s.sages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  several 
nomination.s,  which  were  refen-ed  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

■For  nominations  thi.s  day  received, 
.see  the  end  of  Si^natc  proceedinps.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  lepoils  of 
nominations  were   submitted: 

By  Mr  McCLELLAV  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Jack  D  Obblnk.  of  Nebra.ska,  to  be  U  S 
marslial    for  the  district   of   Nebraska 

By  Mr  HILL  from  thp  Committee  on 
Labor  and   Public   Welfare 

Edward  Stidle.  of  Pennsylvania.  Xo  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board    ui    Re'.iew 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  from  the  Cou:- 
nuttee   on   Finance 

John  E  Streltzer  of  Col')rado  to  l)e  col- 
lector of  customs  tor  customs  collection 
district  No  47  witli  headquarters  at  Denver. 
Colo  ; 

Lucia  M  Cormier,  r.f  Maine  to  be  collector 
t)l  customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No.  1.  with  headquarters  at  Portland.  Maine; 
and 

Russell  F  Niquette.  of  Vermont  to  be  col- 
lect<;ir  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No  2.  with  headquarters  at  St  Al- 
ba n.s.   Vt 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virpmia.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dtnt,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  report  favorably  9«  nomina- 
tions in  the  grade  of  major  and  below. 
All  of  these  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Record.  In  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk, 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  received,  ar.d  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Virgiiiia. 

The  nominations  are  as  follow  : 

Vice  Adm  Claude  V  Ricketts.  US.  Navy, 
to  be  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  in  the  rank  of 
.idniiral   while  so  serving: 

Paxil  J  Kilday.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  judge  of 
Ihe  Court   of   Military   Appeals; 

Col.  Paul  T.  Cooper.  Regular  Air  Force, 
for  appointment  to  the  temporary  grade  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  US    Air  Force;   and 

James  H.  Pemberton.  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  in  the  Regxilar  Air 
Force. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
Will  be  stated. 


AMBASSADORS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
.sundry  nominations  of  ambassadors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  aie  confii-med. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  F.  Woodward,  of  Minnesota,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
cai-eer  miiiister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
letary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confii'med. 


INTERNATIONAL     COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Seymour  J.  Rubiii,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  General  Couiisel  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
fiimation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
.sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
leeislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN^T  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communica- 
tions and  letters,  which  were  refeiTed 
as  indicated: 

District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee    on    the    District   of   Columbia. 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1961 
tA  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  op- 
timum development  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources  through  the  coordinated  planning 
of  w.itcr  and  related  land  resources,  through 
•he  establishment  of  a  Water  Resources 
Council  and  river  basin  commissions,  and 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  in  order  to  increase  State  partici- 
pation in  such  planning  (With  an  accom- 
panying paper  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  InsTilar  Affairs. 


Plans   for   Works   of  Improvement    i.n 
Various  States 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  on  Big  Creek.  Ark  . 
Ulatls  Creek  Calif..  South  Branch  Park 
River.  Conn  .  Indian  Creek  and  Pony  Creek, 
Iowa,  Frog  Creek.  Kans  ,  Big  Reedy  Creek 
and  Humphrey-Clanton  Creek,  Ky.,  South 
Branch  Cass  River.  Mich  .  Plum  Creek,  Nebr  . 
Upper  Red  Rix?k  Creek.  Okla  ,  Brodhead 
Creek.  Pa  .  Anasco  River.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Houser  Creek.  Tenn.  (with  accompanying 
papers  I :  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Amendment  ci  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  RELATir.G  to  Ince.ntive  Pat  for  Cer- 
tain H.azardox-s  Duty 

A  letter  from  the  Assi.cti.nt  SecrcUiry  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  204(a) 
(10)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
with  respect  to  incentive  pay  for  hazardous 
duty  mside  a  high-  or  low-pressure  cham.ber 
(With  an  accompanying  papen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Rulings  and  Definitions  of  Terms  Used  in 
Certain    Regulations   Regarding   Number- 
ing OF  Undocumented  Vessels.  Statistics 
on  Numbering,  and  Boating  Accident  Re- 
ports and  Accident  Statistics 
A   letter   from   the    Assistant   Secretary   of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  copy  of   interi^retative  rulings   and  defini- 
tions  of   terms   used    in    certain   regulations 
regarding      numbering      of      undocumented 
vessels,  statistics  on  numbering,   and   boat- 
ing accident  reports   and  accident  statistics 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

District  of  Columbia  Tissue  Bank  Act 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
encourage  and  aid  the  development  of  recon- 
structive medicine  and  surgery  and  the  de- 
velopment of  medico-surgical  research  by 
authorizing  the  licensing  of  tissue  banks  m 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  facilitating 
ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  donations  of 
human  tissue  for  tissue  hank  purposes,  and 
for  other  purjxjses  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Establishment  or  Advisory  Board  on  Indian 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  est.ablish  an  Advisory  Board  on  Indian 
Affairs  (with  an  accompanying  papen;  to 
the  Comm.ittec  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Project  Profos.al  Under  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
receipt  of  a  project  proposal  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  from  the 
Weber-Box  Elder  Conservation  District,  of 
Ogden,  Utah:  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Interior 
and   Insular   Affairs. 

Reports  o.n  Aliens  Paroled  into  the  United 
States 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  E>epart- 
ment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  on  aliens  paroled  into  the  United 
States  between  January  1,  1961,  through 
May  15.  1961  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension    of    Deportation    of    a    Certain 
Alien 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion   and    Naturalization    Service,    Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant   to 
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law,  a  copy  of  the  order  suspending  deporta- 
tion in  the  case  of  Sik  Tong  Wong,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  pertinent 
provisions  of  law  pertaining  to  the  alien,  and 
the  reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension 
(With  accompanying  papers i;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Pi-ANs  FOR  Works  of  Imphovfmfkt  in  Colo- 
rado. Georgia.  Indiana.  NonTji  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  tlie 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  on  Big  Sandy  Creek 
(supplement!.  Cclo  .  South  River.  Ga..  Mid- 
dle Fork  of  Anderson  River,  Ind  ,  Midd'.e- 
South  Branch  Forest  River,  N.  Dak.  and 
Twin  Parks.  Wis  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work.^. 

Disposition  of  Execttive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Generul 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC  , 
traiisinitUng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  i  with  ac- 
cnmpnnying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
miitee  en  the  Di.spos;Uon  of  P.-^pers  in  the 
Executive  Departments 

The  VICE  PRESIDLNT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Juhj  1 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  a.s 
indicated : 

By   the   VICE  PRESIDENT 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legi.=!ature 
of  the  State  of  Texas:   ordered   to  lie  on  the 
table 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
•Whereas  on  July  14,  15  and  16.  the  SUte 
of  Texas  will  be  honored  with  the  presence 
of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Pakistan,  the  Honorable  Moham- 
med Ayub  Khan,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  the  home  of  our  distinguished  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Lynix)N  B  Johnson:  and 

"Whereas  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  guest,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Pakistan,  will  visit  in  Austin 
on  the  morning  of  July  17;  and 

"Whereas  this  distinguished  guest  occu- 
pies the  highest  olBce  in  the  government  of 
his  nation,  comparable  to  our  own  Presi- 
dency, having  succeeded  to  that  office  on 
October  27,  1958,  after  a  brilliant  career  in 
the  military  branch  of  hi.5  countrr.  In  orep- 
aration  for  his  career,  he  studied  at  Aligarh 
Moslem  University  and  graduated  from  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst.  Eng- 
land. He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
British  Indian  Army  and  saw  action  during 
World  War  II  on  the  Burma  front  Prom 
1951-58.  he  ranked  ns  commai;der  in  chief 
of  the  Pakistan  Army  and  was  made  a  field 
marsh.il  \n  1959. 

"Whereas  the  visit  of  His  Excellency.  Mo- 
hammed Ayub  Khan,  is  of  great  significance 
in  furthering  our  nne  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Pakistan  and  it  is  a  distinct  privi- 
lege to  welcome  this  dedicated  leader  of  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Pakistan  to  our 
State  of  Texas;  and 

"Whereas  the  appearance  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Pakistan  is  of 
worldwide  significance,  and  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  to  be 
host  to  these  two  distingui.shed  world  lead- 
ers; Now.  therefore,  be  it 


'Kc^olvcd.  That  tlie  Senate  of  the  State  oi 
Texas  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring), in  due  recognition  of  the  \isit  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  St;ites.  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Pakistan,  Mo- 
hammed Ayub  Khan,  to  the  State  oi  Texas, 
and  in  partu  uiar  to  the  capital  city  of 
Au.tin,  will  meet  In  Joint  session  at  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  July  17,  1961, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  Vice  President  of  the 
.United  Stares  and  the  Pr?sident  of  the  Re- 
public of  Pakistan," 

A  re.soluuon  adapted  by  tlie  Wisconsin 
Bj-.tor  Government  Committee,  protest- 
ing against  Senate  bill  1643  and  House  bill 
fiiOO.  relating  to  fiirin  legislation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin 
Better  Government  Committee,  relating  to 
General  WiUcr  and  his  promotion  of 
.Americanism  ri  the  Army:  t.o  the  Commlt- 
t€e  on  Armed  Services. 

A  rcoolution  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin 
B:ttcr  Government  Committee,  protesting 
against  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin 
Better  Government  Committee,  protesting 
against  the  enactment  of  the  Peace  Corps 
bill;  to  the  Cjmmittce  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tiO!is. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin 
Better  Government  Cunmiittee,  protesting 
acninst  the  nr-crp'ance  of  Castro's  plan  of 
■tractors  for  freedom";  to  the  Committee  on 
Fc;-eign  Relations. 

A  resolution  ndopied  bv  the  Wisconsin 
Better  Government  Committee,  rtiating  to 
the  practice  of  back-door  spending"-  to 
t'-.c  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
A  resolution  adopted  bv  the  Wisconsin 
BeHer  Government  Committee,  favoring  the 
en^.ctmert  of  Senate  J.  int  Resolution  35. 
relating  to  the  treatymaking  power;  to  the 
Cwinm:ttee  on  ttio  Judiciarv, 

T.vo  resolutions  adopted' by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  New 
York  City  Br.inch.  Inc.  endorsing  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign-ald  progr.im  and  the 
mt°r-American  program  for  school  prog- 
ress; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ff)reign  Heli- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  bv  tlie  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  East  HilI,sb6rough  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Plant  City  Pla 
favoring  an  investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


from  recipients  of  cash  payments  under  tl.e 
aid  to  dependent  children  categuncal  aid 
program  administered  by  the  Feder:a  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Weh'.ir.- 
and  also  permitting  distribution  of  such  aid 
in  commodity  or  voucher  form  m  appropri- 
ate cases   ■ 

This  joint  resolution  w:ifi  adopted  u-ian- 
Unously  by  both  houses  ol  the  W..-.coi,..,in 
Legislature. 

Your  very  truly, 

LAWRrilic  E    R     I'.TISEN, 

Clue/  CU'ik.  Senatr. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, enclosing  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  transmittal  and  the  loiiit  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
an(i^  joint  resolution  were  referred  to 
the.jCommittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wisconsin  Legisi  \Tfp.F 

Senate  Chambfr 
Madiwn.  Wit    July  12   igsi 
Hon   William  Phoxmire, 
Sennte  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senatok  Proxmire  I  am  enrlrvsirig 
a  copy  of  Joint  resolution  No  S.  39  "Memo- 
ria  izing  Congre.ss  to  enact  legislation  per- 
mitting localities  to  demand  an  accourtirg 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  39 
Joii.t  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  permitting  localities  to 
demand  an  accounting  froiii  recipients  of 
c  ish  payments  under  Uie  aid  to  dependent 
children  categorical  aid  program  admli'- 
Lstered  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  anj  al.s.j 
permitting  distribution  or  :uch  aid  in 
commodity  or  voucher  form  in  apprcnria'e 
cases  » ^     « 

Whrrens  a  news  item  appearing  in  the 
MU-waukee  Journal  on  Sundnv,  Oct-.ber  10 
1960,  reported  the  fact  that  in  Au^u-t  r.f* 
this  year  10,571  Wi.^consm  families  wif, 
-7.f,60  children  received  hnanciH;  he.p 
through  the  aid  to  dependent  ch.;dr.n  pro- 
gram, which  la  partially  Imanced  by  con- 
tribuc.ons  from  the  Federal  G  .vernmesit 
under  the  laws  relating  to  aid  to  dejxndent 
cluldren  categorical  aid  program  admini-^- 
tered  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and   Welf..rc:    and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
utes funds  for  such  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren program,  which  is  commonly  known 
both  as  mothers'  aid  and  i«  state  aid  only 
upon  the  condition  that  such  aid  be  dis- 
bursed in  cash  payments,  and  that  no  ac- 
counting be  demanded  of  Individual  recipi- 
enu  thereof  as  to  how  such  cash  is  spei  t 
and 

■V^hereas  the  1959  annual  report  of  the 
Milwaukee  Countv  D.pnrtment  of  PubP,- 
Welfare  has  disclosed  that  in  that  year  said 
department  disbursed  over  *5,500.00<)  in  aid 
o  dependent  tlnklrcn  payinent.s,  of  which 
tne  Federal  Goveriimeut  contributed  48  "8 
percent  and  the  State  government  contrib- 
uted 33  05  percent;  and 

Whereas  the  same  annual   welfare  rejiort 
revealed  that  in  December  of  that  year  2  888 
women  in  Milwaukee  C-untv  wore  rer«.ivln^ 
cash    p.iyments    for    themselves    and    thelP 
children   under   the   aid    to  dei>endent   chU- 
dren  program,   and   that  of  such    women  32 
percent    were    divorcees.    24.2    percent    were 
unmarried   mothers,   and    16  7   percent   were 
wives   abandoned    by   their    hu.sbands    (..r    a 
total  Of  72  9  percent),  whirh  figure-  teid  to 
show  that  the  vast  majority  of  r.id  recipients 
under   this   a.-sistance    prf.eram    are    women 
in    r:.ther    unf(rtunate    circumstances;    and 
Whereas  another  recent  news  item  in  the 
daily  press  on   the  subject  of  such  aid  hiis 
Indicated  that  according   to  records   in    the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  Milwaukee  Oiunty  cir- 
cuit  court,   about   one-third    nf    the  women 
and    their   children    InvoUed    in    the    10  000 
current  support   and  alimony   cases  on   file 
in   that  office   are   gettng    public   assistance 
(from  which   it  can   be  assumed   that   mo«.-t 
of  these  women  are  receui:  g  aid  to  depend- 
ent children) ;  and 

Whereas  it  would  be  beneficial  t,  tho  ptib- 
Iic  interest  to  permit  local  authorliies  to 
exercise  such  di.scretion  and  control  In  ca.ses 
where  the  recipients  of  .-jrh  aid  either  man- 
age their  money  unwlselv.  or  conduct  them- 
selves improi^erly,  or  care  for  their  children 
inadequately:    Now,    therefMre.    be    it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  ^thc  assc77ib!tj  cou- 
(^trrxng).  That  the  Wisconsin  Legi.s'lature 
respectfully  reque.'^t  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  and  enact  legis- 
lation in  19G1  amending  the  laws  relating 
to  aid  to  dependent  children  categorical  aid 
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program  adininisiereo  by  ;;*«  Federal  Depart- 
ment ol  HeiulJa.  EducatioLi.  .OKl  Weilare  to 
er.ii:i  oiacn  tionary  auUioriiy  l«j  lo^al  gov- 
er:  .np  bodies  h.ti  pubiK  wel:,.re  director.'; 
Uj  enable  them  to  dem.uid  tin  accounting 
ln>in  recipient*  ol  cisr^Ji  payments  i.nder  the 
aid  t»i  dei>endeiii  crmciren  pro^r&m.  Aiid 
also  to  enable  tlietn  to  dL'^iribute  suci^  aid 
m  iliC  foini  <  I  c:  mir.  Kiiwes  or  \0'.cJiers  ior 
Uie  same  In  l»eu  of  direct  ctnh  payments 
as  tach  kx-al  go\er!!,ng  uodies  or  publK  wel- 
fare dirett  .irs  may  dt-tii.  appropri.iLe  ;u  in- 
dp. iduai  cases:  ..nd  L>t-    •.  lurtJier 

/Jeioi; '-d  I'nat  a  itiien'.iLaifd  copies  of 
tliJs  reroiuuon  be  tr.iii?mJltf  J  to  the  Wis- 
(••  n«.in  Mt.-nbcrs  f.f  the  Coi  gress  >  f  the 
U:iited  Slates;  and  t>e  11  further 

Resutfd.  That  sucii  Wisconsui  Members 
ol  Congres-s  be  recjuesied  to  take  y.)in\  action 
to  injure  that  thw.  resc'lution  be  spread  'jp  :i 
the  C'  NC;;rs>:.i:;.M  niro;^D  :or  :  !.e  purpose 
of  inakii  g  known  the  contents  thereof  to  all 
Members  ^f  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

,  L.^W-RFNCT      R        l.\RSEN 

!  Curt  Cirri:  oi  the  Senate 

W    P    KNOW1.E5 

f^f   '.d-  nt  of  tht-  Smote. 
I  RoBEXT  G    Mabotz, 

Ou  /  Cle-'k     f  the  As"t:biy. 

Da'.TD    .'     B:  *Nf  HARD. 

SDfO^.r-  ni  fhr  As\embl}/. 


PROPOSALS    TO     MODIi-Y     AID-TO- 
DEPENDENT-CHILDRKN      PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  Pre.sident.  over  Uie 
years.  Uncle  Sam.  m  cooi^eraiion  with 
the  States,  has  devf^lopcKl  and  cajried 
forward  a  w:dp  vanrty  of  pro^ram.s  to 
meet  the  nf'eds  of  our  people,  particu- 
larly  in   di.strps5cd   circtrm stances. 

Among  these  programs  is  that  of  aid 
to  dependent  children. 

Geneialiy.  Uie  program,  financed  co- 
operativ-ely  by  Uie  lederal.  State,  and 
local  governments,  has  provided  casJi 
payments  for  recipienLs. 

in  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  growing  feelinp  that  the 
administrative  agencies  of  such  aid 
o'jght  to  have  autiiontj'  to  inquire  uito 
the  uLilization  of  benefits.  The  purpose 
would  be  to  prevent  abuses  or  mishan- 
dling of  such  funds. 

Recently,  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
adopted  a  joint  resolution,  S.  39, 
petitioning  Congress  to  modify  the  law 
and  permit  local  agencies  to  require  an 
accotinting  of  the  expenditures  of  bene- 
fits under  tiie  aid- to- dependent-children 
program. 

I  ask  unanunous  consent  to  liave  the 
Joint  resolution  printed  at  Uiis  jxjint  in 
the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  ob.iection.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senatf  Joint  RESoLmoN  No    39 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
enact    legislation    permitting   kx^alities   to 
demand  an  accounting  from  recipients  of 
cash  payments  ui^der  the  aid  to  dejjendent 
children  categorical  aid  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  FedfTal  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  '^'elfare,  and   also  permit- 
ting distribution  of  such  aid  Ln  commodity 
or  voucher  form   in  appropriate  cases 
Whereas  a  news  item  appearing  In  the  Mil- 
waukee Jotirnal  on  Sunday.  October  16.  1960, 
reported  the  fact  that  in  August  of  this  year 
10,571    Wisconsin   lamilies    with   27,660   chil- 
dren received  fiuaxkclai  help  throu^  the  aid 
to  dependent  childi-en  program,  which  is  par- 
tially   financed    by    contributions    from    the 
Federal  Governmerit  under  the  laws  relating 


to  :ud  t  1  dependent  cluldreu  categorical  aid 
pr o^r.-Hi  ..un  inutertd  by  the  Federal  Depaji- 
ment  ui  Health.  Education,  and  Welfi«ri': 
and 

Wherc.-^s  tl.e  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes funds  for  such  aid  to  dependent 
cluldren  program,  which  is  com.monly  kiiown 
both  as  mothers'  aid  and  as  State  aid,  oiily 
upon  the  condition  that  such  aid  be  di?- 
bur^ed  in  ra^h  p'rments,  and  th?.*  r.c  ac- 
counting be  derp.r. n-led  of  individual  rec:pi- 
«nt.-:  thereof  rs  to  ;.-w  rt;ch  c.ish  ;■=  sj'er''; 
and 

Where.'.s  the  I'^SP  annua!  rrpnrt  ci  the  Mil- 
w.'.ukee  County  D-»p3rtment  of  Public  Wclfr,re 
has  dlscl'Sed  that  in  that  year  said  dcpart- 
men*  disbursed  c^  or  $5,500,000  in  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  paynients.  of  which  the 
Federal  G  vcrnment  contributed  48  28  per- 
cent and  the  State  government  contributed 
23  05  percent,  and 

WT:icrc.'\s  the  srme  annual  welfare  rtpcrt 
revealed  that  in  December  of  that  year  2.888 
wcmen  in  Milwaukee  County  were  receiving 
Cish  p.\yment£  lor  themselves  ar.d  their  chil- 
dren under  the  aid  to  dependent  child.'en 
jrogram.  and  that  of  such  womer.  32  percent 
wr-re  divorcees.  24  2  percent  were  unmarried 
mothers,  and  16  7  percent  were  wives  aban- 
doned by  their  husbands  (or  a  total  cf  72  9 
percent),  which  figures  tend  to  show  thiat 
the  vast  majority  of  aid  recipients  under  this 
assistance  program  are  women  In  rather 
unfortunate  circumstances;  and 

Where.as.  another  recent  news  item,  in  the 
d..:  y  press  on  the  subject  ol  such  aid  has  in- 
dicaUd  that  according  to  records  in  the  oace 
of  the  clerk  cf  Milwaukee  County  circuit 
court,  about  one-third  of  the  women  and 
their  children  invohed  in  the  10,000  current 
suppon  and  alimony  cases  on  file  m  that 
office  are  petting  public  assistance  (from 
which  it  can  lae  assumed  that  most  of  these 
women  are  receiving  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren 1  ;  and 

Whereas  it  would  be  benef.cial  to  the  pub- 
he  interest  to  permit  local  authorities  to  ex- 
ercise such  discretion  and  control  in  cases 
where  the  recipients  of  such  aid  either  maii- 
ape  their  money  unwisely,  or  conduct  them- 
selves improperly,  or  care  for  their  children 
inadequately:   New.  therefore,  be  it 

/Jrjo.'rrtf  Jn,  the  renate  {the  assembly  ror- 
cv~nng) ,  That  the  Wisconsin  Leg1^;.itiire  re- 
spectfully request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State?  to  consider  and  enact  legislation  in 
1?€1  amending  the  laws  relating  to  aid  to 
dependent  children  categorical  aid  program 
administered  by  the  Federal  Department  cf 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ftrant  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  local  itovernlng 
bodies  and  public  welfare  directors  to  enable 
them  to  demand  an  accounting  from  recipi- 
ents of  cash  payments  under  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  program,  and  also  to  enable 
them  to  distribute  such  aW  in  the  form  cf 
c  imm^dities  cr  Nouchers  for  the  sane  in  lieu 
of  direct  cash  payments,  as  such  local  gov- 
erning bodies  or  public  welfare  dire«rtors  may 
deem  apjwoprtate  in  individual  c.ises;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  authenticated  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  thi>  Wiscon- 
sin Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;   aixl  be  it  further 

Re!>oti-ed,  That  such  Wisconsin  Members 
of  Congress  be  requested  to  take  joint  ac- 
tion to  insure  that  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  Congrkssionai,  Rbcord  for  tiie  pur- 
pose ff  making  kiiown  the  contents  thereof 
to  aU  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

L'.WKXNCE  a.  Larsisn, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
W.  P.  Knowles, 

President  0/  the  ScJiate. 
Robert  G.  Mabotz, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly . 

D.WID  J.  BL.ANCHAaD 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 


RESOLL^TIONS  ADOPTED  BY  53D 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  GOVER- 
NORS' CONT'ERENCE.  PEARL  HAR- 
BOR, HAW  An 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  1 
present,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
scries  of  re&o'.utions  adopted  by  the  53d 
aruiual  n-.ccliiig  of  the  Governors"  con- 
ici ence.  at  Peail  Harbor,  Hawaii.  1  fi.'-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolutions 
be  primed  m  the  Recced. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  resr),:- 
tion«  were  received,  appropnately  re- 
ferred, and  ri-dered  to  be  printed  in  t;  e 
RrcoF.D.  fi.'=  follows: 

To  the  Conimittee  on  Armed  Services: 
•  KrsoLLTioM   on   V£S.    AMLLutik     Mej^aoriai 

■'Whereas  more  than   19  years  have  parsed 

s.nce  the  battleship  .4-!;o»!ii  Vkas  sunk  itj: 
fl.ig  s«ill  flying  in  the  surprise  attack  1  f 
Per.r;  H.-^rbcr;    i.nd 

"Wheref.s  T>e..r!v  one-third  of  the  3  600 
mill;  :.ry  personnel  killed  in  that  attack  still 
he  in  the  Ar-i?cma,  their  ton.b  and  their 
shnne:   r.nd 

•  Whereas  the  old  hulk,  mostly  below  water, 
is  rtL'^tir.c  badly;  but  even  with  the  mainte- 
nance which  it  requires  the  ship  alone  ti-tiuki 
be  a  po.  r  merrarial  to  these  men  frr>m  48 
States  of  our  great  Nation,  and  an  unsuit- 
able focal  point  for  patriotic  remembrance; 
and 

■Whereas  more  than  S3 5 0  000  ha.«  been 
raised  by  tlie  Pacific  War  Memirlfll  Commis- 
sion of  Hawaii  in  prlrate  donations  and  m 
c>'ntr:butions  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  for 
ereK-tine  a  permanent  memorial  above  the 
ship;    and 

"Whereas  preliminary  construction  of  the 
structure    has    already    been    rccomplished 
and 

"Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Congress  to  authorize  a{.propnatio!i 
of  up  to  $13.=^  OoO  to  complete  the  project;  and 

■  Whereas  the  memorial  will  not  only  pro- 
v!de  appropriate  tribute  to  the  deceased 
mer.  of  the  .4'-5;o-na  but  it  will  ilso  staiKl  p.s 
a  national  memorial  to  eternal  vigilance 
against  the  dangers  of  surprise  attack:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Rr^olred  by  the  Gf>remorf'  conference  in 
c.r,  ■  (i'<'c\\aTy  ~.c-sion  as'^emblcd  at  r';e  .<Jtc 
ci  the  fintii  renting  place  of  the  V  5  .?. 
.Arizona.  Tliat  the  USS  i4n>oTia  Memorisl 
constitutes  a  national  project  m  erery  sense 
of  the  word:  and  be  It  ^urt^er 

"Rc^olred  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
."^t.tcs  make  every  effort  to  expedite  said  ap- 
propriation by  favorable  consideration  (f 
S,  180  and  H  R  44.  in  CH^er  that  the  time- 
table can  be  met  so  that  formal  dedicatio:i 
st^rvices  of  the  U.S.S.  Aruorui  Memorial  atii 
be  held  <m  December  7,  1961.  the  20th  an- 
nirersary  of  Pearl  Harbor;  and  be  it  further 

'Revolted.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
US  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  US.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

"RETOLt-rroN  ow  Fallottt  PsonmoN  and 
Civil  Detewsi 

"Whereas  it  is  abundantly  cJeaf^that  our 
Nation  and  all  free  peoples  are  desperately 
challenged  by  a  hostile  system  which  Is  ex- 
plicitly and  vigorously  committed  to  the 
elimination  of  both  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity; and 

"Whereas  the  American  Nation  and  its 
people  must  stand  firmly  and  purpoeelully 
in  support  oif  their  fundanvental  beliefs  or 
see  those  beliefs  eroded  throughout  tte 
world,  nation  by  nation,  throu^  subversion 
and  nuclear  blackmail;  and 
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"Whereas  In  order  for  the  American  people 
to  have  the  will  to  defend  their  beliefs,  they 
must  have  the  capacity  to  survive  a  nuclear 
attiick;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  people  today  do 
not  have  the  facilities  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  families  from  fallout — the  most 
dangerous  aspect  of  nuclear  war — and  their 
vulnerability  constitutes  a  serious  national 
weakness  in  the  event  of  a  crisis;  and 

"Whereas  fallout  shelters  could  save  many 
tens  of  millions  of  American  lives  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  war;  and 

"Whereas  fallout  protection  for  our  civilian 
population  is  possible  and  is  feasible;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  a  matter  of  utmost  gravity 
to  the  strength  and  survival  of  the  Nation 
and  the  "preservation  of  peace  that  Im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  obtain  fallout 
protection  for  all  our  people  and  otherwise 
to  reinforce  our  civil  defense:  Now,  therefore, 
-  be  it 

"Resolied.  That  this  conference  hereby  de- 
clares its  support  for  and  agreement  with 
the  judgment  expressed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  May  25.  1961,  that  there 
is  no  point  in  delaying  the  initiation  of  a 
nationwide'  long-range  program  of  identify- 
ing present  fallout  shelter  capacity  and 
providing  shelter  in  new  and  existing  struc- 
tures, and,  further,  that  this  form  of  sur- 
vival insurance  fully  justifies  the  necessary 
expenditure  of  our  effort,  time,  and  money: 
and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That,  since  the  best  way  to 
begin  to  meet  the  urgent  civil  defense  re- 
quirements of  our  people  is  to  initiate 
promptly  a  positive  nationwide  program  for 
fallout  protection,  the  Governors  of  our  50 
States,  for  the  safety  of  our  people,  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation,  and  the  preservation 
of  freedom,  take  executive  action  and  re- 
qxiest  local  legislation  in  line  with  national 
policy  to — 

"1.  Provide  fallout  shelters  to  the  extent 
feasible  in  all  State  buildings  as  well  as  in 
other  public  facilities;  and 

"2,  Provide  income  tax  deductions  (m 
those  States  having  a  State  income  tax). 
and  exempt  the  cost  of  fallout  shelters  from 
local  real  estate  taxes,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1(X)  per  planned  shelter  occupant;  and 

"3.  Stock  foods,  medicines,  and  supplies  in 
strategic  locations  throughout  each  State: 
and 

"4.  Construct  an  alternate  protected  seat 
of  State  government  and  assist  local  govern- 
ments in  acquiring  similar  protected  seats  of 
authority  so  as  to  assure  the  continuity  of 
government  functioning  in  times  of  emer- 
gency; and 

"5.  Revise,  in  cooperation  with  local  gov- 
ernments, all  building  codes  and  specifica- 
tions, where  necessary,  to  permit  fallout 
shelter  construction:    and  be  it  further 

■'Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  reaffirm  the 
recommendations  and  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  1960  Governors'  conference  on  fallout 
protection  and  civil  defense:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

•Resohed.  That  the  Governors'  conference 
standing  committee  on  civil  defense  meet 
with  the  President  of  the  Unit-ed  States  and 
cooperate  with  the  responsible  Federal  offi- 
cials in  developing  the  necessary  procedures 
and  policies  for  the  Federal  Government's 
new  and  affirmative  program  for  civil  de- 
fense and  in  allocating  among  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  a  program;  and  be  it  further 
'Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
Congress;  and  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  is  hereby  solicited  in  this  crucial  un- 
dertaking  to   Insure    the   strength    and   the 


survival    of    the    American    Nation    and    its 
people  ' 

To  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency : 

'Resolution  on  Represent.\tion  on  Feder.\l 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

'Whereas  the  States  and  State  chartered 
banking  institutions  at  present  iia\e  no  di- 
rect representation  in  the  management  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  which 
has  certain  regulatory  respunsibilitie.s  over 
participating  State  banks;    and 

■Whereas  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
despite  his  direc-,  statutory  responsihiUty  for 
tlie  regulation  and  operation  of  national 
banks,  also  exercises  considerable  authority 
over  the  activities  of  participating  State 
banks  in  his  auxiliary  role  as  a  member  of  tlie 
Board  of  the  FDIC,  and  therefore  i.s  called 
upon  to  perforn-,  functions  which  are  not 
fully  compatible  and  involve  certain  conflicts 
of  interest:  and 

■  Whereas  presently.  applications  for 
branches  of  State  banks  are  subject  to  the 
app,-oval  of  either  the  FDIC  or  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

■Rpsolved.  Tha',  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby  are 
respectfully  memorialized  to  enact  at  the 
current  session  ol  the  Congress: 

■1.  Legislation  to  remove  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  from  the  Board  of  FDIC 
and  to  substitute  a  three-man  board  on 
which  State  banking  sy.stems  can  be  rep- 
resented. 

"2.  Legislation  to  assign  to  FDIC  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  approval  of  branch  applica- 
tions for  State  as  well  as  national  banks  in 
those  States  which  permit  branch  banks;  and 
be  it  lurther 

Raolied,  Thar,  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  "he  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  U  S  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  -he  President  of  the  United 
States  ■ 


•Resolution  on  Ab.'Kndoned  Propertv 
"Whereas  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion have  recommended  adoption  of  uniform 
'abandoned  property'  or  escheat'  laws  under 
which  reciprocal  provisions  would  protect 
the  rights  of  all  States  to  abandoned  prop- 
erties; and 

"Whereas  a  majority  of  the  States  have  en- 
acted such  legislation  and  bills  are  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  for  reix>rting  Federal 
funds  which  may  be  subject  to  escheat  or 
abandoned  property  laws  of  the  respective 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved  by  the  Governori^  conference 
that: 

"1.  All  States  be  urged  to  enact  reciprocal 
abandoned  property  or  escheat  procedures 
as  recommended  by  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws;  and 

"2.  Congress  be  urged  to  enact  legislation 
by  which  abandoned  or  escheatable  funds 
held  by  Federal  agencies  may  be  reported 
and  delivered  to  the  appropriate  Stiites;  and 

"3.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or 
the  Congress  prohibit  national  banks  from 
making  service  charges  on  dormant  accounts 
which  might  become  subject  to  escheat  in 
all  States  which  prohibit  State  bank.s  from 
levying  such  charges." 

To   the  Commictee   on  Finance 

"Resolution    on    Inheritance,    Estate,    and 
Gift  Taxes 

"Whereas  the  obsolescence  of  the  Federal 
credit  for  State  inheritance  and  estate  taxes 
enacted  in  1926  Is  one  of  the  lont<,standins< 
problems  in  Federal-State  t4tx  relations:  and 

"Whereas  the  improved  coordination  of 
State  and  Federal  inheritance,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes  would  contribute  materially  to 
reducing  the  compliance  burdens  of  tax- 
payers and  the  tax  enforcement  costs  of  State 
governments;  and 


"Whereas  Slate  governments  have  press- 
ing needs  for  additional  tax  revenues  to 
finance  L-overnmental   progress;    and 

"Whereas  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergtivernmental  Relations  has  developed 
and  has  recommended  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  cnmprehen.'ilve  legislative  pro- 
gram t<.)  achie\e  the.ie  ends:  Now,  therelore 
be  it 

"ResoUcd.  Tliat  the  Governors'  conference 
urge  the  Pre-ident  and  the  Congres.s  to  kivp 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Federal  credit  for  inheritance 
and  e.state  taxes  paid  to  St^ates  as  provided 
under  section  2011  of  the  Revenue  Code  ot 
1954;   and   be  it   further 

"iJp'-'o/rcrf,  That  copies  (jf  this  resolution  b<- 
forwarded  to  the  President  and  each  Member 
of  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States" 

To  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions: 

"Resolution    on    Federal    Interference    in 
State  Government  Organization 

"Whereas  the    scope   of   Federal   activities.' 
particularly  in  the  held  of  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams,  has  Increased  during    the   past   years 
and  may  increase  in  the  years  ahead;   and 

"Wliereas  Federal  agencies  have  endeav- 
ored to  exercise  control  over  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  our  State  departments 
through  the  Federal-aid  programs;  and 

"Whereas  recommendations  of  the  various 
Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  State  or- 
ganizational structure  may  be  established 
without  sufficient  consideration  of  overall 
Stat*  government  efficiency,  thereby  tending 
to  create  waste  of  manpower  and  impeding 
progress  and  innovation  In  the  States  U< 
meet  the  needs  of  changing  times;   and 

"Whereas  Federal  control  is  exercised  by 
the  threat,  express  or  Implied,  that  if  any 
State  agency  does  not  CLinform  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  agency  Federal 
aid  and  assistance  shall  be  withdrawn  and 
terminated;  and 

"Where;v!  the  strength  and  vigor  of  our 
Federal  system  rises  from  the  ability  of  the 
separate  States  to  experiment  and  break  new 
ground  in  organization  and  programs,  to 
provide  leadership  and  to  promote  efficiency 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Rcsolicd  bp  the  53d  a->tniuil  inrrtt'ig  o; 
the   Got  ernor-i'   conjprcncc    that 

"I  The  conference  deplores  the  tendency 
of  Federal  agencies  to  dictate  the  organiza- 
tional form  and  structure  through  which 
the  States  carry  out  federally  supported 
programs. 

2  The  Council  of  Slate  Governments  is 
requested  to  investigate  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral statutory  and  administrative  require- 
ments dealing  with  State  organization  under 
the  various  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
and  tj)  make  a  report  of  its  investigation  to 
the  Governors'  Conference  Committee  on 
Federal-State  Relations,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
the  next  Governors'  conference." 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolution    on    Water    Re.sources 
Compacts 

"Whereas  it  is  evident  tiiat  population 
growth  and  intensified  use  of  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  will  impose  increased 
demands  on  a  relatively  inflexible  supply  ol 
such  resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  individual  States  and  the 
Fetleral  Government  have  legitimate  inter- 
ests, aspirations,  and  responsibilities  in  pro- 
tecting, fostering,  and  conserving  water  and 
related  land  resources:  and 

■  Whereas  the  activities  of  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  water  field 
and  in  related  resources  areas  need  to  be  co- 
ordinated to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness, 
and 

"Whereas  the  interstate  compact  Is  one 
of  the  oldest  devices  used  to  facilitate  inter- 
governmental cooperation  and  coordination 
of  effort:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
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'Resolved.  That  the  Governors'  Conferenc* 
urge  that  early  and  f*vorable  consideration 
be  given  tlie  legislation  to  grant  Cougres- 
bional  consent  to  Uie  Delaware  River  Ba*in 
Compart  and  the  Northeastern  Water  and 
Related  Land  Resourcs  Compact:  and  be  It 
further 

■Rcolird  That  corbies  of  this  resolution 
he  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U  S, 
senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  ea<h  Member  ol  Congress." 

To  the  Cnmmlttof  on  Labor  and  Public 
Vv' elf  a  re: 

"RESflLUTION  ON   PTI  ERAL  HEALTH  GRANTS 

"Whereas  the  Fedi  :-a!  Crovernment  cur- 
resitly  provides  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
for  certain  specific  cat-gorles  of  public  health 
services,  namely  general  health  services, 
venereal  disease  control,  tubercuiotis  con- 
trol, heart  di&e;ii€  control,  and  cancer  con- 
trol, and 

"Where^  the  umou!,t  of  Federal  f mds  go- 
ing to  the  States  !n  these  categories  Is  rela- 
tlvely  sm.ill  in  comparison  with  total  State 
and  local  funds  .ij.proprlated  for  the  same 
pvirp'isos;   and 

Whereas  the  Pederal  grants  are  allotted 
among  the  several  Slaves  under  separate  and 
diiftrent  formulas  for  each  category;  and 

•  Whereas  tlie  relatl\e  priority  and  empha- 
sis which  each  State  deems  necessary  to  give 
to  the  respective  rnt^g^orical  programs  may 
vary  fmm  year  to  year  depending  upon  the 
Incidence  cif  the  p.irt.cular  problem  \Mthin 
a  piirticular  State;  anc 

'Whereas  increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
said  Federal  funds  Is  accessary  m  the  inter- 
ests of  effective  Stale  and  local  pngramlng, 
budgeting,  and  accounting:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

•■Re'nht'd  That  'lie  Governors'  Conference 
urge  the  Presid*  nt  and  the  Congress  to  give 
early  c.  nslderatii-iis  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  .\d\isory  C<.'nuiiission  on  liitergovcrn- 
mentrtl  Relations  wMch  provide  for  (a) 
.imcndlug  tiie  Public  Hc.i!th  Service  Act  of 
1944  to  p'—rr.:t  the  Trar.«!fer  nf  up  to  one- 
third  of  Peder  il  crar.t  funds  from  any  one  of 
the  stated  categories  into  any  other  st^i'etl 
category  or  catee  >ne?,  at  the  option  of  the 
Stat*  and  (b>  further  amending  said  act  to 
provide  a  single  f-rinula  unilorm  among 
categoric*  fur  the  app<  rtioument  and  match- 
ing of  suili  Federal  funds:  and  be  it  f'lrther 
"Rrtolrrd.  Th.-»t  cop  es  nf  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  M  nibcr  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates." 

■  Resolution    on    Fideial    Aid   tu  Education 

"Fundamental  t  .  i  he  creatness  of  the 
United  States  :uid  t'  the  preservation  of  our 
demncratlc  order  1."=  an  Informed  and  respon- 
sible citizenry  wl.o.so  •preparation  for  the 
complexities  of  modern  society  is  cuaranteed 
by  the  mainienanct^  cf  an  adequate  system 
of  pvjblir  education. 

"The  importance  of  education  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Nation  cannot  be  underscored  too 
strongly.  Our  expanding  p<-onnmy  and  ma- 
terial abur.dance  are  founded  on  the  full 
de\eloiiment   of   our   human    resources. 

"There  are.  howe-.  ei.  many  obstacles  con- 
fronting the  lurther  advance  of  education 
witl'iin  our  Stales  and  territories.  In  some 
areas,  the  demands  up<.u  our  educational  sys- 
tems have  continued  t  J  outdistance  our  abil- 
ity to  satisfy  these  dcinands  from  State  and 
local  revenues. 

"We  hare  become  'nrreasincly  convinced 
that  the  probiems  confront ing  education 
must  be  resolved  at  ;  11  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

■  Our  desire  is  to  Aeld  a  partnership  of 
I)\iblir  school  .'upi^on  'hat  Is  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  educaiiuiial  tasks  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  face:  T'herefori\  be  i* 

"Rewlved.  That  the  1061  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  ac'vocate  and  support  a 
Federal  program  that  will  provide  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States  and  territories  to  a«sist  In 


the  constriKtlon  of  adequate  classroom  fa- 
clllti'*s.  loans  ffjr  the  construction  and  Im- 
provement of  facilities  for  higher  education, 
and  lunds  to  the  States  and  territories  to 
expand  adult  education  programs  conducted 
through  colleges  and  universities;  and  be  it 
further 

■Reso'.ird.  Tlial  the  conference  urcf  Con- 
^'ress  to  enart  legislation  to  implement  these 
^■lra!  eoals" 

Oidered   to  lie  on   the  table; 

RESOH-noN  ON   Vice  Prestdtnt  Ltnton  B. 

JOH.NSON 

"Whereas  Vice  President  Ltndon  B  ,'ohn- 
soN  graciously  accepted  on  very  short  lotice 
an  invitation  and  flew  thousands  of  miles  to 
address  the  Governors'  Conference;   and 

"Whereas  "Vice  President  Lyndon  B  .'ohn- 
soN  addressed  the  conference  in  the  h  ghest 
terms  of  stateEmanship,  settlns  forth  the 
facts  of  the  world  sitUiilon  and  calling  for 
lUillunal  unity  rather  thu.n  partisan  division; 
and 

"Whereas  Vice  President  Ltndok  B.  ^Iohn- 
soN  has  always  been  willing  to  extend  un- 
derstanding cooperation  to  the  Governors  of 
the  States:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Renolved.  That  the  53d  annual  m?etlng 
of  the  Governors'  Conference  does  hereby  ex- 
tend its  warmest  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
"Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tiie  folio '.ving  reports  of  commiUee.s 
were  subraitied: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amenume:-it: 

HR  929.  An  act  to  amend  tlic  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  p:epaid 
dues  income  of  certain  membershij)  o-gani- 
zations  to  be  included  in  gross  income  for 
the  taxabie  years  to  which  the  dues  relate 
iRept    No    5431  . 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  ipt  Commit '.ce  on 
Pi>st  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  ainend- 
nieilt : 

H  R  5432  An  act  to  make  permanent  cer- 
t,.:a  increases  m  aniiuilles  p..yable  fro.ai  the 
c:\il  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
(Kept    No   545) . 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Ccr-imit- 
teeon  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with 
amendment*: 

H  R.  3279.  An  act  to  Increase  tlie  :nax:- 
mum  rates  of  per  d:cm  a".:owance  lor  em- 
plc.vees  of  the  C«:)vernment  traveling  o  i  offi- 
cial business,  and  f^r  other  purposes  Rept. 
No   544  : . 


out  amf  ndmeni.  two  rei>olutions.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  their  imme- 

diate  con.s;dei"ation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  first  re.";- 
oluticn  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res.  173'  to  print  1.500  additional 
copie.s  of  hearin.iis  on  foreign  aid.  pail  2, 
for  u.se  of  Uie  Committee  on  Forei::n 
Relations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection, to  the  present  consideration  of 
ilie  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
f  ollo'vvs : 

Resolved,  T!,at  there  be  printed  fvir  the 
tise  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
fifteen  hundred  ;iddltional  copies  of  part  2 
of  the  hearing's  entitled  "International  Dc- 
\e:  'pinciit  and  Security",  held  by  that  com- 
mittee during  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress. 
first  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  next 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res,  172 »  to  print  1.500  addi- 
tional copies  of  hearings  on  fo'.Tign 
aid.  part  1.  for  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution'' 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  con.sidcred  and  agreed  to.  as 
follow.'  : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Comnv.ttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
fifteen  hundred  additional  copies  of  part  1 
of  t:.e  hearings  entitled  "International  De- 
vel  )pm«^nt  and  Security  ".  held  by  that  com- 
mittee durine  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 
:..--t  iesiijn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  asking  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  these  resolutions  is  that  in 
adoptni'i  such  a  procedure  some  thou- 
.sands  of  dollars  will  be  saved,  because 
the  plates  aie  in  place  at^the  Govern- 
ment Printin?  OCQce. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS   FOR  COMMIT- 
TL-E  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  ^VEL- 
FA RE— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIITEE 
Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor   and    Public    Welfare,    reported    an 
orifitnal  resolution  tS.  Res.  181  <  provid- 
ing additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  whicli  was 
1  cferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resohed.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  'Weirare  hereby  is  authorued  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  cf  the 
Senate,  during  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress. 
•?1 5.000  m  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  in  section  :34ia) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  .^p- 
pr   ved  August  2.  1946. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, I  report  favorably,  ■with- 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  iiuro- 
duced.  read  the  fiist  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S  2246.  A  bill  to  provide  fur  the  optimum 
development  of  the  Natioii's  natural  re- 
sources through  the  coordinated  planning 
of  water  and  related  land  resources,  througl'i 
the  establishment  of  a  'Water  Resource^ 
Council  ai-d  river  basin  commissions,  and 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  in  order  to  increase  St.Tte  participa- 
tion in  such  planning:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interu  r   and   Insular   Affairs. 

(See  the  rtmaiks   of   Mr.   Anderson   when 
h»  i'ltrodtif-ed  the  above  bill,  which   atipear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  AIKKN: 

S   -''247    A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Elvira  Cic- 
C'^'-elll:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By     Mr.     J.^VITS     (for     himself.     Mr. 
DotoLAS.  and  Mr.  Metcalti  : 

S  '2248  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nno  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  cliaritable 
contributions,  bequests,  transfers,  and  gifts 
to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(LT^lCEFl  to  be  deductible  for  income  tax. 
e.vtate  tax.  ai;d  gift  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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(See  the  remarks  ui  Mr  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  2249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating growth,  activity,  and  employment  in 
the  metal  mining  and  coal  mining  indus- 
tries;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,     which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  PASTORE ; 
S  2250.  A  bill  to  provide  for   the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  National  Woman's  Relief  Corps. 
Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, organized  1883.  78  years  old:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S  2251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ching  Kwock 
Km;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  KEFAUVER    i  for  himself   and 
Mr.  Carroll  i  : 
S.  2252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
by  increasing  the  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  KEFAUVER    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Carroll,  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  2253.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for  cer- 
tain violations  of  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Carroll  i  : 
S.  2254.  A  bill  to  ainend  the  Clayton  Act 
as  amended,  to  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  the  liability  of  the  di- 
rectors, officers  and  agents  of  a  corporation, 
to  increase  the  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
tu  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart  i  ; 
S.  2255.  A  bill  tf>  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  procurement  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  on  sealed  bids,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  tiie  rem;'.rk..s  •  ■'.  Mr  Kefai"ver  when 
he  introduced  the  ab'i\e  biil.-.  which  appe:ir 
under  a  separate  heading  \ 

By  Mr.  CARROLL  i  lur  himself  ar.d 
Mr.  Bible  \ 
S,  2256.  A  bill  to  anieiul  section  5  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  deteia- 
tion  and  other  beneilts  thereunder  to  cer- 
tain Guamanians  killed  or  captured  by  the 
Japanese  at  Wake  Is'.cmd;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr.   MCCARTHY: 
S.  2257.  A   bill    to   modify    the    project    for 
the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor.  Minn,  and  Wis. 
to  provide  for  the  abandonment  of  the  21st 
Avenue  west  channel,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  CLARK 
SJ.  Res.  117.  Joint     resolution     to    amend 
the     Joint     resolution      providing     for      the 
preparation   and    completion   of   plans    for   a 
comprehensive  observance  of  the  175th  anni- 
versary  of   the   formation   of   the   Constitu- 
tion   of   the    United    States,    and    for   other 
purpo.«e.=;;    to    the   Committee    on    the    Judi- 

CVATW 


RESOLUTIONS 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
AN    ARTICLE    ENTITLED    "KHRU- 
SHCHEV   AND    THE    BALANCE    OF 
WORLD  POWER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  tS.  Res.  179);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Re-iolied,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  the  article  entitled  "Khru- 
shchev and  the  Balance  of  World  Power."  by 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Whelan  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 


erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  as 
taken  troin  the  Review  of  Politics.  April 
1961. 


ADDITIONAL      EXPENDITURES      BY 
COMMITTEE   ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  180':  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Rf^ohcd.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contuigeni  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  $15,- 
000.  in  addition  u>  the  amounts,  and  for  the 
same  purposes,  sjiecitied  in  section  134(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reoig.tiiization  Act.  approved 
August  2.  1946 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  iS,  Res.  181'  provid- 
ing additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

'See  the  ab<)\e  rc.'^olution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mi.  Hill,  which 
appears  imder  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees." ' 


WATER  RESOyRCES  PLANNING  ACT 
OF   1961 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  optimum  devel- 
opment of  the  Nations  natural  resources 
througli  the  coordinated  phuimntr  of 
water  and  related  land  resources, 
through  the  establi.shment  of  a  Water 
Resources  Council  and  river  basin  com- 
missions, and  by  providins  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  in  order  to  increase 
State  participation  in  such  planning. 

This  bill  is  the  President's  water  re- 
sources bill  of  1961.  The  bill  is  brought 
about  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr. 
Kerr  I  and  the  cochairman  of  which  is 
the  able  Senator  from  California     Mr. 

KrCHEL  I . 

A  very  fine  job  was  done  by  the  com- 
mittee. Recently  we  sent  to  Congress 
and  had  referred  S.  1629.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Senators  who  felt  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Water  Resources  should  be  enacted 
into  law  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

That  bill  has  been  partially  consid- 
ered, but  will  be  dropped  now  in  favor  of 
the  bill  which  is  the  President's  water 
resources  bill,  which  I  am  happy  to  in- 
troduce in  this  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2246*  to  provide  for  thp 
optimum  development  of  the  Nations 
natural  resources  through  the  coordi- 
nated planning  of  water  and  related  land 
resources,  through  the  establishment  of 
a  Water  Resources  Coimcil  and  river 
basin  commissions,  and  by  providing 
financial    assistance    to    the    States    in 


order  to  increase  State  participation  iii 
such  planning,  introduced  by  Mr.  An- 
derson, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


T.\X-EXFMPT  STATUS  FOR   UNICEF 
DONATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  fiom  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Dofc.L.AsI,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Met(  AiFi.  and  myself.  I  introduce, 
for  appiopnate  leferenee.  a  bill  to  make 
contributions  and  bequests  to  UNICF:F — 
the  United  Nations  Cinldien's  Fund- 
tax  deductible. 

The  bill  would  revtr^e  a  li»,'i8  lulin" 
by  lla  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which 
interpreted  cm  rent  law  as  permitting 
only  dome.stic  charities,  to  be  eli.Liible  foi 
tax-exempt  statu.s. 

This  ruling  has  re.'-ulted  m  a  decline 
in  contributions  to  UNICEF.  which  i> 
one  of  the  greatest  lifesavint.'  and  hte- 
giving  agencies  in  modern  history.  All 
the  nations  of  the  United  Nations  have 
joined  in  tliis  effort  to  wage  a  war 
against  the  ravages  of  disease  and  hun- 
ger which  afJ'.ict  .so  many  areas  of  the 
world  .'Mthouuh  governments  are  the 
princii^nl  supporters  of  UNICEF,  we 
must  do  every thina  wr  cm  to  i^romote 
individual  participation  m  UNICEF.  to 
demonstrate  the  deep  American  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  lmpoveri.•^hed  and 
diseased  children  of  the  world  In  fact, 
I  do  not  think  I  need  describe  further 
to  this  body  the  lifegiving  functions  of 
UNICEF  to  children  all  over  the  world 

The  important  woik  of  UNICEF  was 
dramatized  for  millions  of  Americans  in 
a  prizewinninsj  television  show,  produced 
by  Fdward  R  Murrow.  "The  Secret  Life 
of  Danny  Kaye  "  which  was  repeated 
only  last  niuht  over  the  CBS  television 
network.  Incidentally,  Danny  Kaye  was 
here,  the  other  day,  to  uive  his  own  sup- 
port to  this  cfToit 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  so  as  to  uive,  for  UNICEF, 
the  same  P'ederal  tax  exemption  now 
enjoyed  by  domestic  charitable  organi- 
zations. 

I  hope  very  inucli  tlie  bill  will  receive 
early  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  tliat  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  m  connection  with  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  '  S.  2248'  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
permit  charitable  contributions,  be- 
quests, transfers,  and  gifts  to  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF'  to 
be  deductible  for  income  tax.  estate  tax. 
and  ,mft  tax  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
J.wiTs  I  for  himself.  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  Metcalf",  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  oiactcd  bij  f^'c  Senate  and  House  of 
Represcntattves  of  tJie  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 170(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  the  definition  of  charitable 
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f ontrlbutionsi   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

(6)  The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF)  established  b;,'  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.  A  contribution 
or  gift  by  a  corporation  to  such  Fund  shall 
be  deductible  by  reason  of  the  preceding 
sentence  only  if  it  Is  tc  be  used  within  the 
United  States  or  any  of  Its  pos.sesslons  lor 
the  purposes  for  which  such  Fund  was 
established." 

Sex:.  2  Section  2055(ai  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  transfers  for 
public,  clxarltable  and  religious  usesi  is 
amended  tl)  by  striki  ig  out  or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3i  (2>  by  sinking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  ;  or",  and  (3)  by 
adding  after  paragraph  i4)  the  following 
new  naragraph  : 

"(,-i)  to  the  United  Nations  Childrcns 
Fund  (UNICEF  I  established  by  ihe  General 
A.s.sembly  of  the   United   Nations   ' 

SEC.  3  Section  2106(jm2iiAj  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  <>f  1954  (relating  to 
transfers  for  public,  charitable  and  religious 
uses  m  connection  wL  h  the  definition  of 
taxable  estate)  is  amended  di  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  o  claiu^e  1 11 1 .  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  <>i  clause 
(111)  and  inserting  m  Ii' '.;  \h'rp"i  ".  or". 
and  (3>  by  adding  afte  clause  (111  i  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause 

■(Iv)  to  give  the  United  Nauoiis  Claldrens 
Fund  (UNICEF)  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations." 

SEC,  4.  (ai  Section  2522(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxle  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction 
of  charitable  and  stmil.ir  gifts  by  c:ti7ens  or 
residents)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4i  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semlC'ilon,  and 
(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

••(5)  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF)  established  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Natif  ns  " 

(bi  Section  2522(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  deduction  of  charitable  and  similar  gifts 
by  nonresidents)  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  'he  end  of  paragraph 
(ft)  and  inserting  a  senlcolon  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  (2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  Uie 
foll<iwiug  new  paragraph. 

■■i6)  the  United  Nations  Childrcns  Fund 
(UNICEF)  established  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations;  but  only  if  such 
gifts  are  to  be  used  by  such  Fund  within 
the  United  States  " 

Sec  5.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
.section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  ye  irs  ending  after  De- 
cember 31,  1958.  the  amendments  made  by 
sectioiis  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only 
to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  December 
31.  1958,  and  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 4  shall  apply  wi  h  respect  to  gifts  or 
transfers  made  after  December  31.  1958 


PRESENT  LAW  DISCRIMINATES  AGAINST  ECONl.'MI- 
CALLY  DISTRESSED  METAL  AND  CO,^L  MI.MNC 
INDU.STRIES 

The  present  law  discriminates  against 
nearly  the  entire  economically  distressed 
lead-zinc  and  coal  mining  industries  and 
against  a  portion  of  the  copper  and 
many  other  metAl  mining  operations. 
These  important  .segments  of  the  min- 
ing industry  most  in  need  of  help  are 
denied  their  full  percentauc  deple:ion 
allowances. 

This  anomalous  situation  arises  be- 
cau.sp  the  actual  depletion  allowance  is 
limited  to  the  lower  of  two  llgures:  A 
spccifi'^d  percentase  of  the  gross  incDme 
from  the  i)roperty— coal,  10  percent; 
copper,  15  percent:  lead-zinc,  23  oev- 
cenl— or  50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  income  from  the  property. 
Thus,  tho.se  producers  whose  cons  are 
high  in  relation  to  i,ross  income  must 
base  their  percentage  depletion  aLow- 
anc.  s  ori  net  income.  That  is.  they  are 
subiect  to  the  50  percent  of  net  income 
limitation,  and  as  a  result  receive  only 
a  fraction  of  the  stated  percentagt  al- 
lowance    In  industry  parlance,  they  are 

on  net. 

In  contrast,  the  operator  who  is  amply 
cieannu  his  costs  on  his  particular  prop- 
el ty  is  on  gross.  That  is.  his  costs  are 
relativelv  low  in  relation  to  gross  in- 
come: .so  he  u.^ually  pets  the  full  stated 
percentai:e  depletion  allowance  ard  is 
untroubled  by  the  50  percent  of  net  in- 
come limitation. 

EXAMflES    or    PISCr.IMIN«.Tir.N     TNP>R     rp:..'.ENT 
LAW 

I  have  received  confidential  comiruni- 
caiions  from  many  coal  and  metal  :nin- 
ing  operators  showing  how  the  present 
law  discriminates  against  them.  There 
follow  several  typical  illustrations  taken 
from  throughout  the  United  State;: 

Lead  and  zmc  mine  A 
(Stated    percentage    under   existing    lav.':    23 

percent ) 
Actual  percentage  received;  Percent 

1956 ^l-^ 

1957.. II 

2.6 


REMOVAL   OF   THE   50   PERCENT  OF 
TAXABLE     INCOME     LIMITATION 
ON       PERCENTi^GE       DEPLETION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  METAL  MINES 
AND  COAL  MINKS 
Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  remt)ve  the   50  percent  of 
taxable  income  limitation  on  percentage 
depletion  with  resi;iect  to   metal  mines 
and  coal  mines.     Percentace   depletion 
for  tho.se  purposes  would  then  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  stated  percent- 
apes  of  gross  income  from  the  property 
as  set  forth  in  exi.sting  law,  but  would 
be  limited  to  100  percent  of  taxable  in- 
come from  the  property  computed  with- 
out an  allowance  for  depletion.    It  would 
not  apply  to  foreign-held  re.serves. 


1958. 


1959. 
IP( 


lOGO. 
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Lead  and  line  mine  B 
(SUted   percentage    under  existing  Jan- :    23 

percent ) 
-Actual  i)erccntage  received:  P'  -cent 

1956-. 12.98 

1957 10  16 

1958 3^° 

1959- 13* 

1960 8  9' 

Lead  and  ct'nc  mine  C 
^Stated   percentage   under   existing   law;    23 

percent) 
Actual  percentage  received: 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Lead  and  zinc  mine  D 
^Stated   percentage   under   existing   h.w:    23 

percent) 
Actual  percentage  received:  Percent 

1956/ 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


Percent 
-.-  9.30 
...  4.22 
.  -  2  43 
.    _   6  14 


4.32 
1.48 
1  84 
1.86 
4.56 


Lead  and  :.inc  mine  E 
iSi.tted    percentage   under   existing  law;    23 

percent ) 
Actual  percentage  received:  Percent 

.Average     1954-59 7.1 

Lead  and  Line  mine  F 

(Stated    jercentage   under    existing    law.    23 
percent ) 

Actusl  percentage  received: 

For  the  years  1956  through  1959,  '  the 
acttial  percentage  we  have  received  has  never 
e:.;ceedi'.i  15  percent  " 

Copper  mine  A 

(Stated  percentage  under  existing     law:    15 
j^ercent  i 

.\ciual  percentage  received:  Percent 

1956 15 

1957 5.26 

1958.- 

1959 15 

Copper  mine  B 
(Silted    percentage   under   existing   law:    15 

percent ) 
Depletion   deductible    (If    amount    based    on 
gross  liicome   were   limited   to    100  per- 
cent^net  income)  : 
Percent  of  gross  Income :  Percent 

1956 12.7 

1957 --      3-3 

1958 6.6 

1959    i84    percent) 8.0 

Depletion  actually  deducted  (based  on  gross 
income  but  limited  to  50  percent  of  net 
income ;  : 
Percent  of  gross  income;  Percent 

1956 8,8 

1957 16 

1958 3.3 

1959    (5.1    percent  I 4  0 

Entire  coal  industry 

(Stated   percentage   under   existing    law:    10 

{x-rcent  * 

Treasury  data  .show  that  in  no  year 
from  19.'^8  through  1958  has  the  profit- 
able part  of  the  industry — that  is,  coal- 
mining corporations  reporting  net  in- 
comes— been  able  to  deduct  for  depletion 
as  much  as  4  percent  of  gross  income  or 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  net  income 
before  depletion.  Only  a  few  coal  mines 
in  the  country  get  the  maximum  deple- 
tion allowance. 

BILL    WILL    GIVE    SELECTIVE   TAX   RELIEF    TO    THOSE 
WHO    NEED    IT    MOST 

I  need  not  belabor  the  well-established 
faet  that  the  lead-zinc,  coal,  and  vital 
segments  of  the  copper  and  other  metal- 
minmg  industry  are  m  serious  economic 
circumstances.  By  approving  my  bill. 
Congress  could  give  substantial  assist- 
ance to  those  mining  operations  whose 
need  is  the  greatest.  Significantly,  it 
would  be  of  most  help  to  those  operators 
who  are  relatively  efficient  but  whose 
costs  are  nonetheless  high  In  relation 
to  gross  income.  However,  such  a  change 
would  not  increase  the  depletion  allow- 
ances granted  to  operators  of  the  mere 
profitable  mineral  deposits. 

PERCENTAGE       DEPLETION AN       ESSENTIAL       AND 

EQTjn-ABLE  INCENTIVE  FOR  THE  MINING  INDUS- 
TRY 

A  healthy  mining  industry  is  a  neces- 
sary component  of  national  security  and 
peacetime  prosperity.  One  need  only 
mention  some  basic  metals — iron,  alumi- 
num, copper,  lead,  zinc,  molybdenum, 
mancranese — or  the  more  exotic  metals — 
uranium,  thorium,  beryllium— to  suggest 
the  essential  part  that  metals  play  in  jur 
national  well-being. 
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Ti'icentives  are  necessary  to  maintain  a 
licalihy  mining  industry.  The  percent- 
ix'zc  depletion  allowance  provides  such  an 
incentive  to  the  mining  industry  and  does 
so  in  a  manner  which  is  equitable  and  is 
t'!o'oab!y  less  costly  to  the  Nation  than 
subsidies  or  programs  designed  to  re- 
strict foreign  competition  by  means  of 
ciuotas  or  tarifls.  However,  it  can  never 
be  a  substitute  for  tari.T  relief  in  some 
instances,  such  as  lead  and  zinc.  Rather, 
it  would  be  complem?n;ary. 

The  mining  industry's  need  for  an  in- 
centive such  as  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  and  the  effects  on  the  indu.stry 
of  this  allowance  will  be  more  evident 
from  a  brief  consideration  of — 

First.  The  distinctive  character  of  the 
mining  industry. 

Second.  The  need  for  depiction  in  tlie 
mining  industry. 

Third.  Possible  inadequacy  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance. 

Fourth.  Extension  of  the  benefits  of 
percentage  depletion  to  high-cost  mines. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MINING 
INDUSTRY 

The  problems  of  the  hard-rock  miner 
are  basically  different  from  those  of  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer.  Som^e  of  the 
problems  illustrating  this  fact  are: 
Availability  of  raw  material.";,  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment,  and  product 
goodwill. 

AVAILABILITY    Of     RAW    MATERIALS 

Maintaining  a  supply  of  raw  materials 
is  an  essential  function  of  businesses  en- 
gaged in  producing  or  selling.  To  main- 
tain his  supply  of  raw  materials,  the 
manufacturer  or  merchant  reorders  and 
restocks;  the  lumberman  plants  trees  in 
place  of  those  he  cuts  down;  and  the 
rancher  breeds  more  cattle  to  replace 
those  he  plans  to  sell.  But  the  miner's 
supply  of  raw  materials  is  his  mine,  a 
wasting  asset  which,  by  the  v^ry  nature 
of  mining  op>erations,  is  itself  consumed. 
Hence,  if  the  miner  is  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  raw  materials  that  he  re- 
quires in  order  to  stay  in  business,  he 
must  replace  his  supply  of  ore  through 
the  discovery  of  additional  mineral  de- 
posits. 

The  work  of  replacing  ore  supplies  is 
difficult,  costly,  and  risky.  It  requires 
the  search  for  new  mineral  deposits  in- 
volving a  long  process  of  exploration  in 
which  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  suc- 
cess and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  risk  capital,  one  of  the  primary 
.sources  of  which  is  the  pi-ofits  from  suc- 
cessful operations.  A  banker  might  be 
persuaded  to  advance  funds  to  a  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  who  had  demon- 
strated his  past  record  of  rapid  and 
profitable  turnover;  but  banks  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  financing  anything  as 
speculative  as  wildcat  exploration.  Al- 
though detailed  statistics  seem  lacking 
for  the  exploration  activities  of  the  min- 
ing industry,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  commercially  valuable 
mineral  deposits  are  disclosed  in  only 
.'.  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  properties  on  which  prospect- 
iHic  and  exploration  activities  are  con- 
ducted. This  percentage  may  be  ex- 
pected to  become  even  smaller  in  the 
future,  because  the  world's  ore  deposits 
■.vhich   were  fust   developed   were  those 


which  were  most  easily  found  and  closest 
to  market.  As  these  deposits  became  ex- 
hausted, the  mining  indu.stry  has  had  to 
look  further  and  further  afield  for  its 
needed  reserves. 

After  a  mineral  deposit  has  been  dis- 
closed, further  large  expenditures  arc 
required  to  determine  more  precisely  its 
extent  and  quality,  to  dc.  elop  it  for  min- 
ing, and  to  provide  Llv^  plant  and  equip- 
ment necepsary  for  extraction  and  treat- 
ment of  tlie  ore.  Hi:,'hv,T.ys  and  railroads 
must  often  be  built  to  relatively  inacces- 
sible areas;  and  housing  and  related  fa- 
cilities for  a  self-sufficiont  community 
must  often  be  established.  These  ex- 
penditures are  usually  of  value  only  in 
connection  with  the  particular  deposit 
for  which  they  must  be  provided.  Little 
or  no  sal\  age  \  alue  may  be  realized  when 
the  mineral  deposit  is  exhausted. 

When  the  mine  is  at  last  developed,  the 
miner  has  acquired  all  the  raw  materials 
he  will  ever  have  throughout  the  life  of 
the  mine.  A  major  part  of  the  cost  of 
his  raw  material  is  thus  incurred  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  and  before 
he  is  in  a  position  to  recover  any  of  this 
cost  through  the  sale  of  his  i)roduct. 
Hence  the  mine  operator  has  a  much 
larger  portion  of  his  capital  tied  up  in 
raw  materials  than  does  the  manufac- 
turer or  merchant,  who  may  purchase  his 
raw  material  in  limited  quantities  on  a 
short-term  basis  and  reco'.er  his  costs 
before  he  purchases  again. 

INVESTMENT    IN    PL.\NT    AND    EQflPMENT 

For  the  manufacturer  and  for  the 
miner  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
in  the  economic  function  of  investment 
in  productive  facilities. 

For  the  manufacturer,  a  relatively 
large  investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
means  lelativcly  increased  volume  nr 
decreased  cost.  After  the  original  inve.st- 
ment  has  been  made,  the  manufacturer 
usually  may  make  additional  invest- 
ments in  plant  and  machinery,  al-^o  with 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  increased 
volume  or  decrea.sed  cost.  Increased 
production  may  ordinarily  be  maintained 
year  after  year. 

Quite  different  results  flow  from  the 
miner's  decision  as  to  the  size  of  a  shaft 
or  the  capacity  of  a  mill.  For  the  miner, 
a  relatively  large  investment  in  produc- 
tive facilities  will  merely  increase  the 
speed  with  which  the  available  ore  re- 
serves of  the  mine  are  exhausted  and 
will  not  increase  the  cumulative  total 
which  may  be  produced  over  the  limited 
life  of  the  mine.  After  his  initial  plant 
investment,  the  miner  will  usually  find  it 
impractical  to  increase  producti\e  ca- 
pacity; for  example,  it  will  usually  be 
prohibitively  expensive  to  increase  the 
diameter  of  a  shaft  or  to  widen  a  mine 
adit  or  tunnel  to  permit  the  installation 
of  double  tracks. 

Beyond  having  to  replace  equipment 
because  of  normal  wear  and  tear,  the 
miner  is  in  the  peculiar  position  of  being 
required  to  make  additional  investment 
in  production  facilities  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  production.  As 
the  mine  face  recedes  or  as  the  mine 
workings  deepen,  the  miner  must  often 
lay  additional  track,  buy  additional  mine 
cars,  and  provide  additional  ventilat- 
ing, lighting,  and  water  facilities.    Even 


w  ith  such  additional  investments  in  pro- 
ductive facilities,  the  mine  will  often 
produce  not  more,  but  less,  as  the  miner 
intrudes  further  and  further  into  the 
earth. 

PRi/Dlcr    COODWIIL 

The  manufacturer  or  merchant  strives 
contmually  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
product  and  the  .service  rendered  to  his 
cu'^tomers.  He  hopes  ihr  gi;odwill  thus 
eiv^endcred  v.ill  insure  the  continued 
profitability  of  his  business.  The  prod- 
ucts of  a  mine,  however,  are  not  unique. 
One  pound  of  coppei'.  had,  or  zinc  is 
es,seniially  the  same  as  another.  The 
consumer  of  metal  is  normally  unaware 
of  and  usually  indifferent  to  the  source 
of  the  ore  from  which  the  metal  is  re- 
fined. Even  if  the  customer  could  be 
mad(>  mine  conscious,  the  effect  wouli 
usually  not  be  long  lasting  because  of 
the  relatively  shoi  t  life  of  most  mines. 
Since  the  basic  metals  are  world  com- 
modities in  which  no  style  or  quality 
factors  are  involved,  the  individual  min- 
er can  do  little  to  individualize  his  prod- 
uct so  as  to  affect  its  .selling  price  or 
increase  its  appeal  to  customers. 

THE     NEED    UlR    DEPLETU'.N     IN     THE    MINING 
INDl.STRV 

The  distinctive  chaiactor  of  the  min- 
ing industry,  as  outlined  above,  makes  it 
essential  that  adequate  depletion  allow- 
ances be  provided  as  an  incentive  for 
the  successful  operator.  As  a  simple 
matter  of  equity,  adequate  depletion  al- 
lowances are  also  required  so  that,  as 
mineral  re.sources  are  withdrawn  from 
the  ground,  an  income  tax  will  fall  only 
on  income  and  will  not  constitute  a  levy 
on  the  capital  that  produces  the  income. 

The  Constitution  originally  granted 
the  Federal  Govermnent  the  power  to 
levy  direct  taxes  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation and  indirect  taxes  in  a  uniform 
manner  throughout  the  United  States. 
However,  the  16th  amendment^,  ratified 
February  25,  191.3.  stated: 

The  Cnngre^s  shall  h:ive  power  Ij  lay  and 
culiect  taxes  in  Incomes,  Irom  what€\er 
i-ource  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without  re- 
gard to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

Although  the  16th  amendment  gave 
Concress  the  power  to  tax  income 
without  renard  to  population,  it  did  not 
grant  the  riglit  to  levy  a  direct  tax  on 
capital  except  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. Accordingly,  beginning  vtith  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1913,  all  of  our  mcome 
tax  laws  have  contained  provisions  to 
peimit  the  deduction  from  gross  receipts 
of  any  amounts  representing  a  mere 
conversion  of  capital  assets  or  a  return 
of  capital  invested.  The  provisions  of 
the  tax  laws  relating  to  depreciation  and 
depletion  are  specifically  designed  to  ex- 
clude capital  conversion  or  recovery  in 
the  case  of  plant  and  equipment  and 
natural  lesources,  respectively. 

Without  adequate  depletion  deduc- 
tions, a  so-called  income  tax  will,  m 
leality,  be  levied  on  the  capital  now- 
invested  in  the  mining  industry  and  in- 
vestors witli  newly  available  capital  will 
not  find  nivestment  m  the  mining  indus- 
try attractive  or  even  prudent.  There- 
fore, unless  equitable  depletion  allow- 
ances are  granted  by  the  tax  laws,  a 
healthy  domestic  mining  industry  can- 
not exist. 
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INADEQUACY    OF    THE    DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE 

The  depletion  allowance  must  be  ade- 
quate to  preserve  the  capital  employed 
in  the  industry  on  an  Industrywide  basis 
and  to  provide  incentive  to  potential 
mine  operators  and  investors.  Neverthe- 
less, opposition  frequently  arises  with  re- 
spect to  the  percentage  depletion  deduc- 
tion. Opponents  of  percentage  depletion 
all  concede  that  some  deduction  should 
be  allowed  for  tlie  amortization  of  in- 
vestments in  mines.  Tlie  principle  of 
depletion  is  not  subject  to  challenge. 
Opposition  has  been  entirely  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  depletion  deduction 
permitted  by  present  tax  laws. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prove  with  pre- 
cision whether  the  depletion  deduction 
presently  allowed  is  adequate  or  inade- 
quate. Recognizing  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  complex  economic  fac- 
tors bearing  upon  the  financial  well- 
being  of  any  industry,  we  may  neverthe- 
less compare  the  financial  health  of  those 
industries  to  which  percentage  deple- 
tion is  allowed  with  the  financial  health 
of  industry  in  general.  One  way  in  which 
this  may  be  done  is  to  express  annual 
corporate  net  income  as  a  percentage 
of  the  related  invested  corporate  net  as- 
sets. Such  percentages  have  been  com- 
piled for  many  years  by  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  Ycrk  for  croups 
of  leading  corporations  m  a  representa- 
tive number  of  fields  of  business 

The  percentages  for  the  28-year  period 
1932    to    1959    have    averaged    approxi- 
mately 8  6  percent  both  for  the  metal- 
mining  group  and  for  the  all-industry 
group,  which  includes  manufacturing  as 
well    as    nonmanufacturing    businesses. 
Percentage   depletion   was   first   allowed 
for   metal   mines    in    1932,    so   that   the 
allowance   was   available   to  the   metal - 
mining    group    for    this    entire    period, 
1932-59.     But   the  equality  of  the  per- 
centage rat*  of  return  cited  above  con- 
tradicts any  as.sertion  that  the  rat€  of 
return    for    the    metal-mining    industry 
has  been  excessive  when  compared  to  the 
rate  of  return  for  industry  as  a  whole. 
And  if  a  similar  comparison  is  made  for 
the  period  1957  to  1959— the  three  most 
recent  years  for  which  such  information 
is  available— the  percentages  have  been 
approximately  9  8  percent  for  industry 
as  a  whole,  but  only  approximately  7.3 
percent   for   metal   mining.     This   indi- 
cates that  while,  during  the  1957-59  pe- 
riod, the  rate  of  return  for  industi-y  as  a 
whole    was    approximately    14    percent 
above    the    28-year    average    previously 
mentioned,  the  rate  of  return  for  metal 
mining   was   approximately    15   percent 
below  the  comparable  28-year  average. 
Thus,  at  the  present  time,  the  existing 
allowances  for  percentage  depletion  not 
only  are  not  resulting  in  an  excessive 
rate  of  return  to  the  metal-mining  in- 
dustry, but  apparently  are  inadequate  to 
enable  this  industry  to  maintain  a  rate 
of  return  equal  to  that  of  industry  as  a 
whole.     Of  course,  many  mines  are  op- 
erating with  virtually  no  profit  or  at  a 
loss.     In  view  of  some  of  the  previously 
mentioned  features  of  the  metal-mining 
business,  investment  therein  will  always 
be    considered    somewhat    speculative; 
therefore,    the    metal-mining    industry 
might   have   been   expected   to   show   a 
somewhat  higher  rate  of  return  on  in- 


vestment than  that  shown  by  industry 
as  a  whole.  To  the  extent  that  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowances  are  means 
for  helping  to  produce  this  result,  it 
would  appear  that  the  present  percent- 
age depletion  allowances  in  the  metal- 
mining  industry  are  inadequate  and, 
therefore,  should  be  increased. 

Further  indications  of  this  inadequacy 
may  be  found  in  the  daily  newspapers 
The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  operating 
at  about  50  percent  of  capacity.  There 
is  an  overproduction  capability  in  the 
aluminum  industry  of  about  25  percent 
The  copper  industry  has  an  overproduc- 
tion capacity  of  about  10  percent.  The 
domestic  mine  production  of  lead  fell  in 
i960  to  225.000  tons,  the  lowest  level  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  less  than 
half  the  output  of  the  1920's.  The  prices 
of  both  lead  and  zinc  were  lowered  by 
producers  during  December  1960.  bring- 
ing lead  to  11  cents  a  pound  and  zinc  to 
12  cents  a  pound,  both  down  1  cent  for 
the  year. 

EXTENSION     OF     THE     BENEFITS     OF     PERCENTAGE 
DtPlETION    TO    HIGH-COST    MINES 

The  economic  recession  in  industries 
engaged  in  the  production  and  processing 
of  metals  cannot  be  blamed  solely  on 
the  inadequacy  of  the  percentage  deple- 
tion deduction.  Undoubtedly,  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  meet  expected 
demand  that  did  not  materialize,  the  im- 
pact of  foreign  competition,  and  in 
general  the  cost-price  squeeze,  are 
among  the  factors  also  contributing  to 
the  depressed  conditions  in  these  indus- 
tries. 

The  restrictions  of  foreign  imports  by 
means  of  tariffs  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  depressed  mining  industry. 
Subsidies  might  also  be  helpful  in  iso- 
lated instances.  However,  a  step  which 
would  certainly  be  of  tremendous  direct 
benefit  to  the  mining  industry  would  be 
a  change  in  the  method  of  computing 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  so 
that  in  the  case  of  the  mining  industry 
the  amount  allowed  would  be  limited  to 
100  percent,  rather  than  to  50  percent,  of 
the  net  income  from  the  property. 

There  is  adequate  precedent  in  the 
tax  laws  for  this  change.  In  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1913,  the  first  income  tax  act 
after  the  adoption  of  the  16th  amend- 
ment, the  deduction  for  depletion  in  the 
case  of  mines,  was  5  percent  of  the  gross 
value  at  the  mine  of  the  output  for 
the  year. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916.  the  deduc- 
tion for  depletion — based  on  fair  market 
value  as  of  March  1,  1913 — could  exceed 
the  total  net  income  from  a  particular 
mine   and  thus  serve   to  offset  income 
from  other  .sources.     The  depletion  pro- 
visions   of    the    Revenue    Act    of    1918 
broadened   the   concept   of   capital   re- 
covery of  "values"  by  permitting  the  de- 
pletion deduction  to  be  based  not  only 
on  the  fair  market  value  as  of  March  1. 
1913.  but  also  on  the  fail"  market  value 
of  the  property  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, provided  such  "discovery  value" 
was  materially  disproportionate  to  the 
cost  of  the  property.    During  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Revenue  Act  of   1921,  the 
Treasury  Department  recommended  that 
discovery  value  depletion  be  limited  to 
50  percent  of  the  net  income  from  the 


property  in  order  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sibility of  such  depletion  offsetting  other 
income.  This  proposal  was  r(?spected. 
but  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  did 
impose  a  limitation  of  100  percent  of  net 
income.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1924  sub- 
stituted the  50  percent  net  income  limi- 
tation for  the  100  percent  limit,ation  of 
the  1921  Act,  Percentage  depletion  was 
first  enacted  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926, 
replacing  discovery  depletion  with  re- 
spect to  oil  and  gas,  and  the  deduction 
was  limited  to  50  percent  of  net  income, 
following  the  limitation  which  had  been 
applicable  for  discovery  depletion. 

Before  discussing  the  economic  con- 
sequences that  might  be  expected  to  flow 
from  the  removal  of  the  50  percent  net 
income  limitation,  I  present  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  the  arithmetic  of  per- 
centage depletion  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks; 
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In  the  case  of  each  business — lead. 
zinc,  copper,  and  oil — I  have  assumed 
that  the  gross  income  from  the  property 
is  $1,000.  In  the  case  of  lead.  zinc,  or 
copper,  such  gross  income  from  the 
property  represents,  in  effect,  the  value 
of  the  concentrate  or  precipitate  result- 
ing from  milling  or  leaching  the  crude 
ores.  The  values  added  by  smelting  and 
refining— or  by  any  other  process  be- 
vond  the  ordinary  processes  of  mining, 
as  defined  in  code  section  613'ci— may 
not  be  included  in  gross  income  from  the 
property.  For  the  oil  well,  su:h  gross 
income  "from  the  property  corresponds 
to  the  field  price  of  the  oil  at  the  well- 
head. 

The  costs  assumed  in  this  illustration 
probably  bear  some  relation  to  reality. 
The  lead -zinc  miner  in  this  illustration 
is  barely  clearing  his  costs.  Many  of 
his  fellow  lead-zinc  miners  arc,  in  fact, 
operating  at  a  loss.  The  copper  miner 
is  doing  slightly  better.  However,  some 
of  his  associates  are  also  failing  to  cover 
their  costs.  The  operator  of  the  oil  well, 
however,  appears  to  be  amply  clearing 
his  costs  on  this  particular  property.  In 
the  natural  resource  industries,  this  oil 
operator  would  be  described  as  being  "on 
gross."  On  the  other  hand,  the  lead, 
zinc,  and  copper  miners  in  this  illustra- 
tion are  'on  net,"  which  is  to  say  that 
they  are  producers  whose  costs  are  high 
in  relation  to  gross  income,  and  whose 
percentage  depletion  allowances  are. 
therefore,  based  on  net  income:  that  is, 
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are  subject  to  the  "50  percent  of  net 
income"  limitation. 

Incidentally,  this  illustration  should 
not  be  considered  as  criticism  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  presently 
griinted  to  the  oil  operator  or  to  any 
other  producer  of  the  minerals  whose 
u  c  has  contributed  so  much  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being.  The  tax  benefit  ap- 
plicable to  the  S275  depletion  deduction 
is  necessary  to  restore  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  the  initial  development  of  the 
well  and,  even  more  important,  to  re- 
store the  capital  expended  in  exploration 
and  in  drilling  wells  that  proved  dry  or 
uneconomic.  Since  there  are  48  un- 
profitable wildcat  wells  out  of  every  49 
drilled,  it  is  most  appropriate  to  provide 
for  adequate  percentage  depletion  de- 
ductions as  one  incentive  for  the  opera- 
tor of  the  single  well  which  proves  suc- 
ce.^iful. 

Percentage  depletion  under  present 
tax  law  does  reward  the  apparently  suc- 
cessful, and  presumably  efficient,  opera- 
tor. However,  the  lead-zinc  miner  and 
the  copper  miner  in  the  above  illustra- 
tion, while  not  notably  successful,  are 
not  necessarily  inefficient.  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  mines  which,  even 
witli  the  most  capable  management 
tivailable.  could  not  possibly  be  operated 
at  a  relatively  great  profit,  so  as  to  place 
their  depletion  allowances  "on  gross." 
By  removing  the  50-percent  net  income 
liir:!tation;  that  is,  by  computing  per- 
centage depletion  on  the  basis  of  the 
stated  percentages  of  gross  income  from 
the  property,  limited  to  100  percent  of 
the  taxable  income  from  the  property, 
Congress  could  increase  the  percentage 
depletion  allowances  for  the  relatively 
efficient  operators  whose  need  is  great- 
est. Such  a  change  would  not  increase 
the  depletion  allowances  granted  to  op- 
erators of  the  more  profitable  mineral 
deposits,  whose  allowances  would  still  be 
based  on  stated  percentages  of  gross  in- 
come from  the  property,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  oi!  operator  m  the  above  illustration. 

WHY  COAL  IND'-STRY  WOULD  BENEFIT  FROM 
REM'IVAL  OF  50 -PERC  ENT-Or-TAX.\BLE-:>;COME 
LIMITATION   ON    PERCENTAGE    DEPLETION 

IN    GENER\L 

The  actual  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance is  the  lower  of  two  figures:  A 
."specified  percentage  of  the  gi'oss  income 
from  the  property — in  the  case  of  coal 
mining.  10  percent — or  50  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  taxable  income  from  the 
property — 1954  code,  section  613iai.  In 
the  event  that  depletion  based  on  co.^t 
would  result  in  a  greater  deduction,  how- 
ever, such  cost  depletion  must  be  de- 
ducted instead  of  percentage  depletion. 
But  percentage  depletion  deductions  can 
still  be  taken  after  previous  depletion 
deductions  on  a  given  property  have 
equaled  basis. 

As  the  quoted  language  of  the  statute 
indicates,  depletion  is  figured  separately 
for  each  property.  This  is  important 
because  a  particular  taxpayer  may  have 
a  number  of  difTerent  properties  of 
widely  varying  gross  income  and  net  in- 
come attributes.  On  some  properties, 
the  effective  rate  of  depletion  may  be  the 
percentage  of  gross  income  specified  in 
the  law,  on  others  it  may  be  50  percent 
of  net  income,  and  on  still  others  it  may 


be  an  allowance  based  upon  co.si.  The 
general  definition  of  the  tenn  "prop- 
erty" is  "each  separate  tract  or  parcel 
of  land" — 1954  code,  section  614<a'. 
There  are  many  exceptions  to.  and  qual- 
ifications of,  this  general  rule,  and  ui  tlie 
coal  industry  a  "propei  ty  '  m  mo>t  cases 
is  substantially  equivalent  to  a     mine." 

In  order  to  apply  tiie  percentage  de- 
pletion formula  to  any  given  taxpayer. 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  not  only 
what  his  properties  are  but  also  what  hi6 
gross  income  and  taxable  income  from 
each  property  are.  Depletion  is  based 
only  on  the  gross  income  fr  jm  mining 
and  cannot  be  computed  on  receipts 
from  other  sources — 1954  code,  section 
613icm1».  Mining  includes  three  cate- 
gories of  operations:  First,  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  bres  or  minerals  from  the 
ground;  second,  the  ordinary  treatment 
processes  normally  appUed  by  mine  own- 
ers or  operators  in  order  to  obtain  the 
commercially  marketable  mineral  prod- 
uct or  products;  and  third,  transporta- 
tion to  treatment  plants  not  to  exceed 
50  miles — 1954  code,  section  613'cm2'. 
Although  code  section  613  was  exten- 
sively amended  in  1960.  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  coal  were  not  chansed. 

Although  10  percent  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  "the  depletion  rate"  for  coal, 
just  as  27^2  percent  is  commonly  culled 
"the  depletion  rate"  for  oil  and  pas.  the 
allowance  of  this  rate  is  by  no  means  au- 
tomatic or  universal.  Because  of  the  50- 
percent-of-taxable-income  limitation,  a 
coal  producer  must  have  a  taxable  in- 
come amounting  to  at  least  20  percent 
of  gross  income  from  a  particular  prop- 
erty before  he  receives  the  advanta^e  of 
the  full  10  percent  of  gro.ss  income  with 
respect  to  that  property.  Relative  to 
the  total  number  of  coal  mines  in  the 
country,  only  a  few  earn  such  good 
profits  that  they  get  the  maximum  de- 
pletion allowance. 

As  mentioned  above,  a  se;;arate  de- 
pletion deduction  must  be  computed  for 
each  mineral  property,  which  generally 
means  for  each  coal  mine.  Unless  the 
mine  shows  a  profit — or,  in  the  terms  of 
the  code,  unless  there  is  "taxable  in- 
come" from  it — in  any  given  taxable 
year,  no  percentage  depletion  deduction 
at  all  is  taken  regardless  of  the  popu- 
larly stated  "depletion  rate  '  on  the 
miiierals  involved.  Many  mines  arc  un- 
profitable for  many  years,  which  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  capital  recovered 
out  of  earnings  in  good  years  must  be 
adequate  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  any 
capital  recovery  for  lean  years.  This 
is  particularly  tine  in  the  coal  indus- 
try, which  is  a  cyclical  one,  with  wide 
variations  in  demand  and  production 
from  year  to  year.  During  the  last 
decade  it  has  been  shrinking,  liaving 
fallen  from  a  production  in  1960  of 
about  413  million  tons  or  about  33  per- 
cent. Profitwise,  this  is  an  extremely 
painful  process,  because  a  shrinking  in- 
dustry does  not  earn  steady  or  good 
profits. 

Moreover,  individual  mines  will  vary 
from  year  to  year  in  profit  or  loss  re- 
sults due  to  changes  in  demand,  in 
prices,  in  underground  conditions,  in 
quality  of  product,  in  mining  equip- 
ment used,  in  mining  techniques  used, 
and  in  management  personnel.    It  is  ex- 


tremely  difficult   to  find  a  mine   which 
is  uniformly  profitable  year  af^er  year. 

POOR     PROFIT     ni.STORT    OF    COAL    INDUSTRY 

The  industry  as  a  whole  has  not  had  a 
uood  profit  history.  For  example,  duiing 
the  12-year  period  from  1928  to  1939,  in- 
clusive, data  published  by  the  Treasury 
Department  show  that  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  wound  up  with  a  net  loss 
of  o\er  $313  million. 

I  See  attachment  A.  i 

The  same  data  .'show  that  for  the  19- 
year  period  1940  to  1958,  inclusive,  which 
included  the  war  years  and  good  business 
yeav.s  of  the  postwar  period,  the  total 
net  profit  alter  all  charges  and  taxes 
was  $1,017,832,000  or  an  average  of  $53. 
570.000  per  year.  But  within  tJiat  period, 
net  income  varied  from  $196  million  in 
19^8  to  a  net  loss  of  about  $1  million  in 
1954  There  were  2.163  corporate  returr.s 
filed  for  this  year  1948,  of  which  1.434 
showed  a  net  profit  and  729  .showed  a  net 
loss.  For  the  year  1954,  there  were  1.424 
corporate  returns — note  the  shrinkage  in 
numbers — of  which  462  showed  a  net 
vfrofit  and  962  showed  a  net  loss.  For 
1956.  a  cood  year,  there  were  1,800  re- 
turns, of  winch  iiall — 900^showed  a  net 
profit  and  half — 900 — a  net  loss. 

Treasury  data  show  that  in  no  year 
fioni  193y  through  1958  has  the  profit- 
able part  of  the  industry — that  Ls,  coal 
mining  corporations  reporting  net  in- 
comes— been  able  to  deduct  for  depiction 
as  much  as  4  ix;rcent  of  gross  income  or 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  net  income  be- 
fore depletion. 

I  See  attachments  B  and  C.i 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  was  a 
j^ood  year  profitwise,  the  net  profit  of  the 
industry — active  corporations  filing  re- 
turns— being  about  $70  million.  This 
was  produced  from  a  gross  income  of 
about  $2^2  billion.  Net  profit  was  there- 
fore about  2.8  percent  of  gross  income, 
which  IS  not  a  good  showing  for  an  in- 
dustry characterized  by  so  many  rioks. 
Depletion  allowed  for  the  year  was  about 
$76  million,  or  slightly  over  3  percent  of 
gro.ss  income. 

'See  attachment  A,  data  as  to  all  ac- 
tive corijorations  making  returns.* 

The  data  shown  by  attachments  B  and 
C.  being  compiled  only  on  returns  show- 
ing net  incomes.  Indicate  higher  per- 
centages for  depletion  in  relation  to 
gross  income  and  to  net  income  than 
would  be  true  for  the  industiT  as  a 
whole;  that  is  all  active  corporatioas 
filing  returns  reporting  net  incomes  and 
net  lo.sses. 

Attachment  D  tianslates  various  data 
into  cents  per  ton  of  coal.  Note  that 
depletion  deductions  generally  run  less 
per  ton  than  depreciation  deductions 
and  that  in  recent  years  the  depletion 
allowance  varies  between  10  and  15  cents 
per  ton. 

The  provisions  for  averaging  incomes 
by  carrying  back  and  forward  net  op- 
erating losses  are  extremely  helpful  to 
the  coal  industrv',  but  are  of  little  help 
to  the  coal  mining  industry  in  respect 
of  percentage  depletion  deductions.  The 
reason  is  that  the  carryback,  carry- 
forward provisions  are  applied  on  a  tax- 
payer basis  while  the  percentage  deple- 
tion deductions  are  computed  on  a  sepa- 
rate property  basis. 
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fXAMPI.E.S     OF     OPERATION     OF      bO     PERCENT     OF 
TAJLABI  E    INCOME    LIMITATION 

Perhaps  a  few  examples  will  illustrate 
i;.e  situations  that  frequently  face  coal 
mine  operators.  Let  i;s  assume  that  in 
•  >\\c  year  the  coal  oi)crator  has  a  gross 
iiicoine  from  mininL:  from  a  paiticular 
mine  of  S5.25  per  ton.  and  that  his  pro- 
duction cost  before  taxes  and  depletion 
IS  S5.25  per  ton— a  situation  wh.ich  hap- 
pens all  too  frequently.  In  the  next  year 
the  operator  has  a  gross  income  from 
mining  of  $7  per  ton  with  the  same  pro- 
duction cost  of  S5.25  I'cr  ton.  Under  the 
present  law.  this  operator  will  have  no 
percentage  depletion  deduction  in  the 
first  year  and  70  cents  a  ton  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  or  an  avera!;e  allowance  for  the 
2-year  period  of  5  7  percent  of  the  gross 
income  from  the  iMoiterty  for  tlie  2-year 
period.  However,  if  tlie  50  percent 
limitation  were  removed,  the  deduction 
for  percentage  depletion  would  be  52.5 
cents  a  ton  in  the  first  year— in  lieu  of 
nothing— and  would  stil!  be  70  cents  a 
ton  m  the  second  year. 

When  the  operator  has  no  nc  t  income 
from  his  mining  but  does  have  .some  out- 
side income  for  the  same  yf^ar.  he  may 
have  no  net  operatinc  loss  or  break  even 
in  his  total  operations.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, he  would  have  no  carryback  or 
carryforward,  under  present  law. 

liC't  us  a.ssume  to  further  illustrate 
llie  application  of  depletion,  that  the 
tiixpayer  operates  two  coal  mines  and  ni 
the  same  year  one  makes  money  and  the 
other  loses  money.  We  further  assume 
that  they  are  separate  properties.  He 
would  get  a  pcrcer.taue  depletion  deduc- 
tion for  tlie  profitable  mine  but  none 
lor  the  unprofitable  mine.  But  Mnce 
lie  had  no  operiU.r.g  loss  on  liis  whole 


operations,  he  would  not  have  any  carry- 
forward or  carryback. 

Again,  let  us  assume  that  the  tax- 
payer operates  more  than  two  mines. 
Some  companies  operate  as  many  as 
15  or  20.  Some  of  these  mines  may  be 
consistently  profitable,  some  consistently 
unprofitabic,  and  some  may  vaiT  back 
and  forth  from  red  ink  to  black  ink  in 
different  years.  It  is  obvious  that  capi- 
tal recovery  on  all  the  mines  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  tlic  profitable  mines. 
There  would  be  no  benefit  from  the 
carryforward  and  carryback  provisions 
except  with  respect  to  those  yeais  when 
there  is  a  net  lo.s.s  on  the  entire  opera- 
tions. The  point  is  that,  with  respect  to 
perc»-ntage  depletion,  each  mining  prop- 
erly is  considered  by  itself  and  not  in 
relation  to  any  other  property,  and  no 
percenta^ie  depiction  deduction  is 
allowed  for  that  property  except  in  those 
years  wlie:i  it  has  a  net  taxable  income 

WHY     COAL     MINES     SOMETIMES     MUST     OPiR'.Ti 
AT    A    LOSS 

One  iuay  well  ask  why  a  coal  operator 
keeps  coal  mines  in  production  year 
after  year  if  they  do  not  earn  money. 
There  ai  e  a  number  of  answers  to  this 
question  One  is  tliat  once  the  invest- 
ment has  been  made  in  developing  the 
mine  and  equipping  it  with  machinery, 
the  only  possible  chance  of  earning  any 
profits  and  recoving  the  capital  invest- 
ment is  by  continued  operation.  If  a 
m.ine  is  closed  down  and  liquidated,  a 
substantial  loss  ensues.  Sometimes 
lease  provisions  require  continued  oper- 
ation of  properties  even  though  they  are 
not  consistently  profitable. 

In  other  ca.ses  a  losing  mine  may  sup- 
ply a  type  of  coal  which  fits  a  particular 
m.aiket  of  the  producer  and  which  may 


aid  in  the  sale  of  coal  from  his  other 
mines  In  other  cases,  by  spreading 
overhead  over  several  mines,  including 
one  or  more  unprofitable  ones,  the  over- 
all results  may  be  better  because  of  lower 
overhead  per  ton  of  coal  proUuced  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  losing  mines 
were  clo.sed.  Again,  it  is  often  cheaper 
to  operate  a  coal  mine  at  a  loss  than  it 
is  to  shut  it  down  and  hold  it  in  standby 
condition.  A  closed-down  mine  deterio- 
rates very  rapidly  and  its  labor  force  is 
dissipated  and  difficult  to  reassemble. 

C'NCLITSION 

The  50  percent  of  taxable  income  limi- 
tation should  be  removed,  not  only  to 
give  the  industry  a  better  chance  to  re- 
cover needed  capital  from  earnings,  but 
also  to  make  the  industry  more  attrac- 
tive for  investors. 

I  ask  unanim.cus  consent  that  the  four 
attachments  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  held  on  the  desk  for  additional 
siwnsors  until  the  clo.se  of  business  Tues- 
day, July  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  cMr.  Met- 
CALF  m  the  chair".  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  statements  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  the  bill  will 
lie  on  the  table,  as  requested. 

The  bill  'S.  2249'  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  growth,  activity, 
and  employment  in  the  metal  mining 
and  coal  mining  industries,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  attachments  presented  by  Mr. 
Be:.nett  are  as  follows; 
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Ciiuiioi  lie  .leterniiiie.1. 
Source   ".-t  itlMlc-  of  Income,  "  f.?.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
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Attachment  B.  Bituminous  Coal  Mining 

Relationship    oj    depletion    to    gross    income 

(corporations  reporting  net  income) 

[Dollar  amounts  in  tlunisMnds) 


V.iir 


Id** 
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ismt 

l'>41 
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I»43 

VAi 

IMS 

um. ... 

1M7 
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rtTctnt  ill 
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1.  4ii, 
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34,  7S<J 
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.■4,  1^7 


1.9 
2.2 
2  4 
2.0 
2.7 
2.9 
3.0 


3.  4 
3  4 
■J.  S 
2.  S 
3.3 
3. 0 
3.1 
3.11 
3.3 
3.4 
3.6 
3  4 


'  rnc'iii'lfS  sonio  nioniic  from  ■^ourfTs  otli.T  Ih.iu  iiiiii- 
ititf,  but  the  aiuount  tlnTi-nf  c;miKii  U-  i.solutcii. 

^  Incluilos  tost  iJcplftion  as  well  ;is  pirwiHatri'  dcpk- 
tioii,  but  tlif  amount.^  of  each  r.intiot  he  'leternuneil. 


Source:  Statistics  of  Income,  V 
Kevenuf. 
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Attachment  C.  BixrMiNous  Coal  Mining 
Rplationship  of  depletion  to  net  income  be- 
fore depletion   icorporatiovs  reporting  net 


income  I 


I  Dollar  amounts  in  tlious;iu"lsl 
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.(o  n 
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'  rnrlii.l,.s  fpst  il<-[)letifiii  :!.•;  well  as  t^Tet-nlnt't'  'Ifplr- 
(.•m,  but  the  amounts  of  c.ich  cininot  lie  ilettTiiiincl. 
•■^ourtv:  Si.ilistio  of  III.  uiiie,  !">,   linn' in  of  Inii  i  m  ,1 

Attachment    D,     Bituminous    Coal    Mining 
Tax.    depreciation,    and    depletion    {corpora- 
tions   reporting    net    income    and    no    net 
income) 

K'li.t--  JUT  t(>nl 
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Income    Eveess  I   Total      lirpiv      |),.|, 


tax     I  profits 
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Se<'  footnotes  ar  end  of  table. 


Attachment  D.   Bituminous   Coal   Minino— 
Coniiiiued 

Tax.  depreciation,  and  depiction  [corpora- 
tions reporting  net  income  and  no  net 
ricome  i  — continued 

.('i  LH  i^r  ton) 


Year 

(1) 


Ineonie   E.\cess 
lax       profits 
tax 

(3) 


(2) 
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1»49 
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I9.5;j 
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4.1 
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tion  ■ 

(4) 

(5) 
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19.1 

11  5 

15.0 

9.8 

16.3 

10.  S 

13.4 

16.  2 

11   6 

10.7 

1.5.8 

14.2 

7.7 

18.1 

12.4 
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18.1 

11.5 

4.1 
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11).  0 

«.  5 

19.6 
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9.7 
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9.1 

22.9 
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6.2 
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14  7 

'  InclU'les  cost  depletion  as  well  as  perrcnt.iirc  ilcple 
tion,  but  the  amounts  of  each  cannot  be  deterinlneil. 
5  Less  than  '  in  of  1  wnt. 

.■^>urce:  Primary  Data  Statistics  of  Income,  I'.P.  I!u- 
n-au  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  I  .^^.  Hureaii  of  Mines. 


RELIEF  FROM  DISCRIMINATORY 
MARITIME  FREIGHT  RATES  ES- 
SENTIAI^AMENDMENT  TO  SHIP- 
PING   ACT  ' 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr  Pre-Sidtnt.  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  I  submii,  for  appropriate^  ref- 
erence, an  amendment  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
6775  >  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act.  191t>, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  steamship  conferences.  This  bill  is  at 
present  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

This  amendment  was  tiie  same  one  we 
offered  to  S.  2154  late  last  month  when 
the  Senate  had  before  it  an  amendment 
proposing  to  extend  for  1  year  i/ie  ex- 
emption from  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  now  enjoyed  by  dual  rates 
established  by  steamship  conferences. 

The  other  body  refused  to  asrce  to  an 
extension  of  1  year  and  the  exemption 
was  extended  by  action  of  both  Houses 
until  September  15  of  this  year 

Thus  if  the  legality  of  the.se  dual 
steamship  conference  rates  is  to  be  pre- 
served after  September  15,  some  action 
will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Congress 
before  then. 

The  amendment  we  are  proposing  is  a 
simple  one  and  is  of  limited  applicability. 
It  provides  that  if  the  chief  executive 
of  a  State  believes  that  his  State  is  be- 
ing unfairly  discriminated  against  under 
a  conference  fixed  rate,  he  may  file  a 
formal  protest  with  the  Maritime  Board. 
The  discriminatory  rate  would  there- 
upon be  suspended  for  90  days  to  afford 
the  shipping  conference  involved  an  op- 
portunity to  show  cause  why  the  dis- 
criminatory order  should  not  be  set 
aside.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  pro- 
cedure contemplated  under  our  amend- 
ment cannot  be  utilized  by  any  .shipper 
who  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  a  rate 
set  by  a  steamship  conference  The 
remedy  is  available  only  to  the  Governor 
of  a  State  or  a  territory. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  guard  care- 
fully against  needless  or  frivolous  ha- 
rassment of  steamship  lines.  The  action 
under  our  amendment  can  be  initiated 


only  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State. 
It  would  be  most  difficult  for  anyone  to 
say  that  one  holding  the  highest  elec- 
tive office  in  any  of  the  States  would  take 
advantage  of  the  procedures  provided  w. 


cm-  amendment  to  harass  the  steamshij. 
lines. 

At   pre.srnt   the  slow  proce.sses  of  the 
Maritime  Board  permit  of  no  adequate 

effective    method    of    obtaining    relief 

however  .^i-orcly  needed — against  steam- 
ship rates  set  by  conferences  which  di.s- 
criminate  against  the  entire  peoples  of 
a  sovereign  State  of  the  Union 

And  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  the  peoples  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  They  have  been  merci- 
le.s.sly  saddled  through  the  confereiice 
system  with  an  arbitrary  30-percent  .sur- 
charge on  ocean  f  rem  in  moving  between 
Alaska  and  Japan  /Ihus.  though  the 
distance  from  Tokyo  to  Anchorage  is 
appreciably  le.ss  than  from  Tokyo  to 
Seattle,  Portland,  or  San  Francisco,  th- 
ocean  freight  rate  between  Tokyo  ann 
Anchorage  is  computed  by  arbitranh 
adding  to  the  rale  between  Tokyo  and 
San  Franci.sco  an  additional  amount 
equal  to  30  percent.  This  is  a  deliberalt 
and  callou.s  maneuver  to  discourage  the 
developirent  of  the  infant  but  growing: 
commerce  between  Japan  and  Alaska  - 
a  commerce  which,  if  permitted  to  grow 
Without  artificial  hindrance,  holds  great 
promise  of  aiding  in  reducing  Alaska's 
abnormally  higli  cost  of  living. 

To  begin  with  that  cost  of  living  has  tn 
a  ureat  extent  been  raised  to  its  present 
heights  by  abnormally  high  water  trans- 
portation costs  artificially  maintained 
When  therefore  the  beginnings  of  a  mu- 
tually profitable  trade  with  Japan 
showed  promise  of  bringing  down  living; 
costs  it  is  intolerable  to  have  the  ship- 
pers get  together — under  protection 
granted  by  the  present  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  of  conference  cstab- 
li.'^hfd  rates — to  stifle  that  growing  hope 
of  Alaskans. 

It  IS  true  that  when  this  amendment 
was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
June  28.  1961.  I  subsequently  withdrew 
the  amendment,  but  only  aft^r  receivinu 
a.ssurances  from  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  that  Alaska's  plight 
would  be  considered  by  his  committee 
This  amendment  is  being  submitted  at 
this  point,  therefore,  .so  that  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  will  have  it  before 
it  when  it  bec-ins  it^  hearings  on  July  17. 
on  H.R.  6775.  a  bill  designed  to  brintr 
these  conferences  established  rates  under 
reasonable  regulation. 

It  is  my  intention  to  present  an  oral 
statement  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee at  the  appropriate  time  indicating 
the  .justice  of  Alaska's  position  in  thi.s 
matter.  Legislation  in  this  area  must 
be  enacted  by  September  15  if  the  legal-j 
ity  of  many  of  the  steamship  conferences 
actions  IS  not  to  be  called  into  question 
It  would  be  intolerable  if  the  legislation 
enacted  did  not  contain  provisions  mak- 
ing It  ab.solutely  certain  that  this  unfair 
discrimination  against  the  State  of 
Alaska— or  aL;ainst  any  other  State  for 
that  matter— could  not  be  maintained. 
I  shall  press  strongly  for  such  a  result. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
iliat  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, long  before  the  September  15 
deadline,  will  be  able  to  report  to  the 
Senate  an  acceptable  version  of  H.R. 
tji75,  which  can  be  enacted  by  both 
Houst's  of  tlie  Con.t;re.ss.  Under  the  able 
and  distinguished  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Congressman  Emanuel 
Clllek,  that  committee  has  conducted 
(.■xtensive  hearings  on  the  operations  of 
slt'amship  conferencrs.  It  has  found 
that  tlie  American  public  lias  through 
the  years,  been  the  victim  of  numerous 
abuses. 

This  may  raise  the  question,  m  the 
weeks  ahead.  Mr  President,  if  corrective 
legislation  is  not  enacted,  as  to  whether 
the  American  sliipping  industry — and 
the  American  people— may  not  in  the 
long  run  be  better  off  witliout  a  continu- 
ation of  the  exemption  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  anturu.st  luws  to  the  o])- 
tiations  of  the  st<»amship  conferences. 

Oii  that  point  I  mu-^t  le.  erve  my  judg- 
ment.    7 

But  on  one  point  I  am  cerlani.  Alaska, 
the  people  of  Ala.ska  and  the  Alaska 
liude  would  be  far  beilcr  off  without  an 
extension  of  this  exemption  than  with 
an  extension  which  leaves  Ala.ska  in  the 
present  position  ctf  bem^'  at  the  mercy 
of  unbridled  duscnrnination  on  the  part 
of  the  stcamslnp  conferences. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the 
amendment  bo  printed  m  the  Rr.cdRD. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFP^ICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
a|)propriatc',y  refened,  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendinem  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recoed. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Commerce,  as  follows; 

At  the  did  thereof  add  the  folio'.',  ing  utw 
section. 

"Sec.  8  Section  16  rflnt)  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916  no  Ptxtt  734;  46  U.S C  815)  Is 
lieretav  airiend'fl  by  fiddine  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following ■  Provided  That  within  thirty 
cl.-xxs  after  enactmeir  (  f  this  Act  or  within 
ihlriy  dnys  after  the  eflecive  d.ae  or  the 
lUing  With  the  Boiiid.  whKlie\er  i.s  later 
of  any  conference  Ircight  rate.  rule,  or  regii- 
l.Ttlon.  tlie  Governcr  of  any  St.ite.  C  'mmon- 
wealth.  or  posse.ssion  of  the  United  States 
may  fi>  n  protefT  with  the  Bonrd  upon  the 
eroniul  tlmt  the  r:ae.  rule,  or  regulation 
uiifHirly  discriminates  aeaiivst  tiial  tstute. 
Cunim  .liVkealth.  or  [}<issos.sion  .  f  tl>e  United 
States  in  which  ca.se  the  B  jard  shall  by  order 
suspend  the  cflectivcne-^s  of  sucii  r.ite,  rule. 
or  regulation  and  is.^^ue  nti  order  to  the  con- 
ference to  show  cause  why  the  rate,  rulf 
or  regulation  should  not  be  srt  a.slde:  if 
such  .suspense. n  and  order  to  .-show  cause 
issues,  the  Board  si:aU  witlun  ninety  days 
of  Bwch  issuance  determine  whether  or  not 
sucii  rate,  rule,  or  regulation  i.*?  unfairly 
discriminatory  and  if^ue  a  final  order  either 
dismissing  the  protest  or  setting  a^idc  the 
rate,  rule,  or  regulation.'  " 


2180.  to  establish  a  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.      With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
EAGLE— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  tlie  distintiuished  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening  \  may  be  added 
as  a  cosiJon^or  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 105.  the  resolution  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  protect  the  golden  eat:le  from 
extermination 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  :.o  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  U.S.  DISARMA- 
N!ENT  AGENCY  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 
AND  SECURITY— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
.■^■PONSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  Hl'MPHHEY.  Miv  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  namec 
of  Senators  Javits  Pell,  and  Ppoxmire 
be   added  as  cospcin.sois  to  my  bill,  S. 


PROPOSED  RAIIJIOAD  MERGERS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  RES- 
OLUTION 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  n? me  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DouGL.\s!,  be  added  as  a  cosponior  to 
Senate  Resoluticn  150  which  I  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  myself  and  several 
of  my  coUea'iues  on  May  19,  1961.  This 
resolution  urges  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  study  carefu  ly  the 
j;roposrd  railroad  mergers  which  have 
been  pioposed  in  recent  months. 

The  FPF:SIDING  OFFICFTl.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COOPERATION  WITH  FIRST  WORLD 
CONFERENCE         ON  NATIONAL 

PARKS— ADDITIONAL         C05P0N- 
SORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Jure  28,  1961.  the  nanes  of 
Mr.  MOF.'^E.  and  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  iS.  2164)  to  authorize  th?  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  cooperat?  with 
the  Piist  V.'orld  Conference  on  National 
Parks,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Macnuson  'for  himself 
and  oth(  r  Senators  i  on  June  28.  1961. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2242. 
TO  .\MEND  SECTION  491  OF  TITLE 
18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  PRO- 
HIBITING CERTAIN  ACTS  INVOLV- 
ING THE  USE  OF  TOKENS.  SLUGS. 
DISKS.  DEVICES.  PAPERS,  OR 
OTHER  THINGS  WHICH  ARE  SIMI- 
LAR IN  SIZE  AND  SHAPE  TO  THE 
LAW^PTJL  COINS  OR  OTHER  CUR- 
RENCY  OP   THE    UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  a  public  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Wednesday,  July  19,  1961,  at 
10:30  am.,  in  room  2228  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  S.  2242,  to  amend 
section  491  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
prohibiting  certain  acu  involving  the 
use  of  tokens,  slugs,  disks,  devices, 
paper:;,  or  other  things  which  are  simi- 
lar m  size  and  shape  to  the  lawful  coins 
or  other  currency  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  m  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertine::t. 

Tl.e  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  MpClel- 
LAN  i  the  Senator  from  North  Carohna 
!Mr.  Efvini.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
!  Mr.  HRusKAl.  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  IMr.  CottonI,  and  myself, 
as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S  2212 
AND  HR.  187.  RELATING  TO  JUDI- 
CIAL   REVIEW    OF    DEPORT/.TION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  on 
behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  wi:h  to  an- 
nounce tliat  rublic  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  July  20.  1961. 
at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  2228  of  th:  New- 
Senate  Office  Building  on  bills  S.  2212 
and  H.R  187.  providing  for  the  judicial 
review  of  deportation. 

Anyone  desiring  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  the  record  should  notify 
the  office  of  the  subcommittee,  room 
2306,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  phone 
extension  2347,  as  soon  as  possible  i.o  that 
a  schedule  of  witnesses  may  be  prepared. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 

ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

By  Mr   DODD 

Addre's   by   him    at    ani.ual    conference   of 
National   Councli   of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 
at    San   Francisco.   Calif.,   on   June   30.    1961 
By  Mr    COOPER: 

Tribute  to  Emery  L.  Prazier,  Chief  Cleric 
of  Xhe  U.S.  Senate,  published  in  KERR-eiu 
SUitus,  a  release  by  Senator  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa. 

By  Mr    HRUSK.\- 

Letter  to  President  of  the  United  Sta.e? 
da'.ed  Jr.'.y  11.  urging  proclamation  of  the 
third  week  in  July  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week  ' 

Telegram  to  Mr.  Ruben  Lippett,  Henry 
Monsky  Lod^e,.:^^al  BTith,  in  respect  to 
presentation  to  Frank  P.  Fogarty  of  B'nai 
BYith's  Americanism  citation,  together 
with  Mr  Fogarty's  "Creed  for  American 
Buslne~s  ■■ 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PREPARATIONS 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
read  with  interest  in  today's  newspa- 
pers a  siaiement  by  our  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey],  that 
because  of  an  acute  food  shortage,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  ready  for  a  war.  No 
one.  so  far  as  I  know,  has  assumed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  wants  an  all-out  nu- 
clear v,ar — food  shortage  or  no  food 
shortage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  food 
shortage  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  is  pri- 
marily in  China. 

For  fear  that  the  American  public 
may   take  the  Humphrey  report  as  an 
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indication  that  we  may  complacently 
assume  that  the  alleged  Berlin  crisis  is 
a  "phony"  crisis  and  that,  therefore,  we 
may  proceed  with  business  as  usual  and 
pleasure  as  usual,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  from  all  the  information  I  can  get 
on  the  Berlin  crisis,  Premier  Khru- 
shchev intends  to  carry  out  his  promise 
to  create  an  independent  state  of  East 
Germany  and  then  force  the  NATO 
countries  to  deal  with  that  new  state 
with  respect  to  access  to  West  Berhn. 
Without  any  military  help  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  East  Germany  has  a 
larger  ground  army  than  that  of  the 
NATO  allies.  The  NATO  allies  have 
taken  the  position  that  access  to  Berlin 
is  granted  by  a  four-nation  treaty 
which  cannot  be  repudiated  by  the  So- 
viet Union  acting  independently:  that 
they  will  refuse  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  dictators  of  East  Germany  con- 
cerning the  exercise  of  those  treaty 
rights;  and  that  if  East  Germany  estab- 
lishes a  roadblock  to  West  Berlin,  the 
NATO  aUies  will  force  their  way 
through. 

In  other  words,  the  problem  con- 
fronting us  is  whether  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion will  prevent  its  new  satellite  state. 
East  Germany,  from  starting  war  over 
access  to  West  Berlin,  assuming  that  we 
and  our  allies  do  not  back  down  from 
our  declared  intention  to  fight  such  a 
war  if  it  is  forced  on  us. 

As  acting  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  been  deeply  di.^- 
turbed  over  our  apparent  lack  of 
preparedness  to  fight  a  brush  war  with 
conventional  weapons  im.  Germany  or 
anywhere  else.  Last  Saturday,  I  brought 
that  concern  to  the  attention  of  the 
President;  and  he  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  make  an  immediate 
review  of  our  military  posture.  That 
review  is  still  under  way;  and  I  under- 
stand that  by  the  last  of  next  week,  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  notify  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  what  additional  sums  the 
President  would  like  to  have  included 
in  the  pending  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill. 

In  the  meantime,  there  have  been  news 
stories  to  the  effect  that  the  Pi-esident  is 
considering  the  advisability  of  declaring 
an  emergency  and  calling  to  active  duty 
the  National  Guard,  and  perhaps  some 
members  of  the  Reserve  Forces.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  the  views  on  the  wis- 
dom of  mobilizing  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Divisions  of  one  of  Virginia's 
most  brilliant  military  leaders.  Maj.  Gen. 
E.  Walton  Opie,  retired.  General  Opie 
is  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Staunton 
News  Leader,  which  carries  as  its  lead- 
ing editorial  in  its  issue  of  today  a  rec- 
ommendation of  General  Opie,  entitled 
"Take  Positive  Action  Now."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Take  Positive  Action  Now 
News  that  some  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve  divisions   may   be   mobilized   may   be 


followed  at  any  moment  by  an  announce- 
ment of  impending  orders  by  the  President 
If  the  growing  crisis  over  Berlin  and  East 
Germany  l.s  as  serious  as  high  authoritie.s 
in  Washlng-on  London,  Paris,  and  Bonn  ap- 
pear to  believe,  let  the  President  call  up  all 
Guard   and    Reserve   divisions 

Mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  m 
1916,  ostensibly  because  of  raids  across  the 
Mexican  border  by  the  b.indit  forces  of  Pan- 
cho  Villa  but  actually  because  the  threat  of 
U.S.  Involvement  in  World  War  I  had  becc^mc 
acute,  proved  to  be  an  invaluable  measure 
of  preparat  on  for  entry  into  that  conflict 
the  following  April 

Mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  in 
1940-41  wa«  inspired  by  the  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  th.it  A.xis  aggres,slon  would  in- 
volve us  in  World  War  11  By  .ictin!?  when 
they  did.  President  F  D  Roosevelt  and  Con- 
gress afforded  a  period  for  expansion  of 
Guard  divi!;ion.=;  to  war  strenpth  and  for 
bard  training  for  combat  when  it  came  fol- 
lowing the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 

In  both  of  the  world  conflicts,  the  Guard 
was  the  nucleus  around  which  our  great 
armies  were  formed 

Mobilization  now  would  no  duubt  be  in- 
tended prinarlly  as  a  deterrent  to  Russian 
aggression  incident  to  the  Soviet  plans  for 
forcing  the  West  out  of  Berlin  and  establish- 
ing East  Germany  as  a  full-fledged  nation  by 
ar  illegal  si^parate  peace  treaty*  to  force  the 
West  to  der-1  with  the  stooge  regime 

President  Kennedy  sought   at   his  Vienna 
conference     with     Premier     Khrushchev     to 
warn    him    against    miscalculation    (Kaisers 
Germany  and  Hitler's,  for  historic  examples) 
which  would  lead  him  Into  overt  action  and 
war.     A  highly  placed  Government  inform- 
ant of  the  Staunton  Leader  points  out  that 
"we   backed    down   in   Laos,    and    when    the 
time  came  to  give  air  prot^tion  to  the  in- 
vasion of  C  iba.  we  also  backed   down.     So 
Khrushchev  seems  to  be  betting  that  when 
it    comes    to    fighting    for    West    Berlin    we 
again  will  back  down.     If  we  back  down  on 
defending   West    Berlin,    we    might    as    well 
back  down  all  over  the  world  and,  therefore, 
it    is    very    important    for    us    to    convince 
Khrushchev  that  we  will  fight    if  necessary, 
to  maintain  our  legal  right  tn  access  t<j  West 
Berlin  with  the  hop#  that   if  we   do  so   he 
will   not  permit  East  Germany  to   blockade 
our  current  means  of  access  to  West  Berlin  '■ 
Calling  up  the  Guard  and  Reserve  divisions 
might  be  laughed  at  by  Mr,  Khriishchev.  be- 
cause he  has  heavily  superior  ground  force 
within  easy  striking  distance  of  NATO  de- 
fenses In  Europe  and  he  knows  that  our  re- 
serve   components    are    nowhere    ready    for 
combat      Nevertheless  their  presence  on  ac- 
tive duty   would   release  divisions  of   Regti- 
lars  for  early  dispatch  to  Europe,  and  with 
British.  Belgian,  French,  and  Canadian  rein- 
forcements, a  strong  holding  force  could  be 
constituted. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  may  mi.scalculate  in  the 
face  of  our  mobilization.  He  may  miscal- 
culate also  In  regard  to  our  u.^e  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  If  NATO  defenses  were  close  to 
collapse  we  would  have  to  rei=ort  to  them  or 
see  Western  Europe  overrun  by  the  Russian 
hordes. 

These  eventualities  are  horrible  to  cuntem- 
plate.  It  is  therefore  the  part  of  wisdom, 
both  as  a  possible  deterrent,  a  positive  noti- 
fication that  we  mean  business,  and  a  step 
toward  preparation  for  a  c<jnfllct  the  exact 
nature  of  which  no  one  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty, the  whole  National  Guard  and  the 
Ready  Reserve  divisions  should  be  mobilized 
and  made  ready  for  combat. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  should  act 
without  delay,  for  the  crisis  Is  approaching 
its  climax  in  early  September.  Only  positive 
measures  can  place  Khrushchev  In  the  role 
of  backdownei'  this  time.  ■ 


INTEGRATE  NOW— NEGOTIATE 
LATER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seem.s 
clear  that  we  cannot  rely  on  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  main  effort 
now  to  ea.se  the  tensions  of  the  cold  war 
Let  us  negotiate  when  the  Russians  want 
to  do  so  With  enough  interest  to  have 
an  aprnda  and  adequate  preliminary  ar- 
rangements. I;Ct  us  be  wary  of  negotiat- 
ing when  the  negotiations  represent  ob- 
vious delaying  tactics,  such  as  is  now  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
talks  at  Geneva,  or  propaganda  exer- 
ci.ses,  .such  as  the  negotiations  offered  by 
Chairman  Khrushchev  on  a  German 
peace  treaty. 

It  is  for  tins  reason  that  I  urge  oui 
Government  to  reject  Chairman  Khru- 
shchevs  proposal,  as  made  in  his  recent 
address  to  the  military  academy  gradu- 
ates m  the  Kremlin,  for  the  convocation 
of  a  peace  conference  on  Germany. 

Such  a  peace  conference  under  the 
Soviet  threat  to  cut  off  Berlin  from  the 
We.st  cannot  be  accepted  under  such 
auspices.  We  should,  rather,  adopt  thr 
resolution  on  Berlin  which  I  introduced 
making  clear  that  the  ba.sis  on  which  we 
are  willing  to  begin  to  negotiate,  in  es- 
sence, is  the  1959  allied  plan,  together 
with  any  Soviet  counterproposals. 

I  urge  also  that  if  we  do  reject  the 
Khru.shchev  propo^-.als.  the  scene  of  con- 
vei.ScUions  ouBht  to  be  .shifted  to  the 
United  Nation.s.  In  this  way  the  channel 
of  communicauon  can  be  kept  open 
without  many  of  the  disadvantages  of 
closed  summit  negotiations.  The  free 
world  need.s  to  look  into  its  own  prob- 
lem.s  and  resouices.  It  needs  a  rest  fi-om 
the  tension  of  relying  on  negotiation? 
to  dispel  the  fear  of  war. 

Instead  let  us  make  our  main  effort 
now  to  integiate  the  free  world— eco- 
nomically, politically,  militarily,  and  cul- 
turally—as ihe  best  action  we  can  take 
now  for  world  peace.  Let  us  recognize 
that  there  are  occasions  when  not  to 
negotiate  is  also  a  technique  of  di- 
plomacy. We  can  then  return  to  the 
negotiations  with  much  more  promise 
To  negotiate,  by  Webster's  definition, 
means  "to  hold  intercourse  with  a  view 
to  coming  to  terms."  The  past  record 
of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
has  demonstrated  that  to  negotiate,  by 
Communist  definition,  generally  means 
with  a  view  to  coming  to  Communist 
terms:  unless  tlie  Communists  v.-ish  to 
agree  as  they  did  on  Beiiin  after  the 
airlift,  on  Trieste,  on  the  Austrian  peace 
treaty,  and  Koiean  truce. 

Americans  .seem  frustrated  by  this 
situation.  They  have  grown  tii-ed  of  see- 
ing the  Communists  use  negotiations,  as 
thny  have  on  Laos,  as  a  delaying  tactic 
or  to  lull  us  into  inaction  while  they  took 
over  most  of  the  country.  We  cair  gain 
notiiing  and  lose  much,  from  permitting 
the  bargainin,'?  table  to  be  used  for  a 
Communist  game  of  charades.  In  short, 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  can- 
not succeed  .so  long  as  Chairmar^,  Khru- 
shchev leally  does  not  want  them  to 
succeed. 

The  free  world  is  beginning  to  look 
for  a  better  coordination  of  its  ow^n 
means  and  resources  in  the  cold  war. 
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This  is  the  meanin-  of  the  Norstad  pio- 
l^osals  to  strengthen  NATO;  the  desire 
in  south  and  soutl  east  Asia  for  U.S. 
firmness  to  stop  the  Communist  advance 
there;  the  demand  Df  20  Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics  for  r-  reater  attention  to 
their  economic  ai-id  social  development 
and  the  refusal  of  .sC'  many  new  nations 
of  Afiica.  south  of  the  Sahaia,  to  fol- 
low the  U.SS.R.  and  the  Communist 
blor;  and  the  cool  re^ixm.se  to  Chairman 
Khrushchev "s  terms  for  ne.^iotiations  on 
Beilin.  nolwith.^lanciny  his  rocket  and 
missile  lattling. 

Almost  imperceptibly  the  views  of  the 
American  people  are  chaii!.4ing.  too, 
causing  our  policy  to  pass  from  the  gen- 
erally unsucee-sfiil  reliance  upon  nego- 
tiations to  thf^  moie  reahstic  buildin.g 
up  of  the  free  world  through  the  devel- 
opment of  better  international  means 
for  coopf ration  and  intcgiation  of  the 
fife  woilds  resources,  both  liuman  and 
material. 

Iiitegration  of  ih?  free  world  is  the 
key  right  now  We  must  make  it  more 
eflective  and  we  must  enlarge  its  scope, 
while  respecting  tlie  nationhood  and 
self-d(  termi:iatioii  cT  each  part.  These 
are  the  pi  iiitipal  (It  ment.^  of  free  world 
integration. 

First.  The  expan,-;on  of  two-way  free 
world  trade 

Second.  The  acceleration  of  interna- 
tional exchange  aL-tivitics  in  culture, 
scieiice.  education,  spoils,  atid  produc- 
tion techniques. 

Third.  The  acc( '■-ration  of  economic 
(ie\elopment  effort  in  thp  emerging  free 
world  nations,  which  will  break  the 
bonda>-;e  of  povcrtj  now  holding  over 
1  billion  people  of  Uie  free  world. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  more 
open  channels  of  tcp-level  communica- 
tion among  free  wo:]d  allies  so  that  we 
can  move  togeth'^i  on  all  political  cold 
wiir  issues. 

Fifth.  The  mount iiig  of  a  productiv- 
ity drive  within  the  United  States  which 
can  loim  the  rallyuii  point  lor  free  world 
economic  strength  tnd  the  basis  of  free 
world  military  and  ,x)litical  power. 

Sixth.  Making  th-?  U.N.  and  i-egional 
cooperative  organi/.f  tions  more  effective. 

The  West  has  for  too  lung  been  on  the 
defensive.  The  Communist  successes  in 
southeast  Asia  anc  Cuba  have  given 
Chainnan  Khrushcliev  far  more  confi- 
dence than  is  deserved— he  mocked 
Great  Britain  and  France  recently  and 
called  the  United  States  a  wornout 
runiier."  If  Cha.iinan  Khrushchev 
really  seeks  to  increase  the  personal  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  Soviet  and  satellite 
peoples,  he  will  have  even  less  reason  to 
bo  cocky,  so  great  is  now  the  gap  with 
the  poeple  of  the  industrialized  nations 
of  the  free  world.  The  free  world  has 
the  re-sources  to  dispel  Khrushchev's 
cockiness  and  to  halt  the  string  of  Soviet 
successes.  But  to  do  so  we  must  proceed 
immediately — on  a  ,;/iand  .scale — to  the 
better  integration  of  the  whole  free 
world. 


Mr, 


WHITTAKER  CHAMBERS 
DODD.     Mr,  President.  I  wish  to 


pay  tribute  to  the  :nemory  of  a  great 


American   who   pas.sed    away   over    the 
weekend. 

His  name  was  Whittaker  Chambers. 
History,  I  am  ceitain,  will  mark  his 
name  well. 

Our  country  and  the  entire  free  \v0ild 
owe  a  far  greater  debt  to  Whii'aker 
Chamlxrs  tlian  is  commonly  realized. 

Iheie  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to  think 
of  Chambers  simply  as  the  man  who  ex- 
posed Alger  Hi.ss  and  who.se  testimony 
st>nt  him  to  prison.  But  Whit  taker 
Chamb(  IS  was  far  more  than  this  He 
was.  as  he  described  himself,  a  "wit- 
ness," He  was  a  witiiess  to  evil  and  a 
witness  to  the  truth. 

He  had  embraced  communism  a.->  an 
intellectual  and  as  an  idealist,  because 
he  .sincerely  believed  that  it  pointed  the 
way  to  a  better  life  for  mankind.  Slow- 
ly, painfully,  he  came  to  i-ealize  tho  tiue 
nature  of  communism.  His  book  "Wit- 
ness" is  hated  by  the  Communists  be- 
cause it  is.  above  all.  a  testament  to  their 
moral  and  ideological  bankrupt<;y. 

Before  the  advent  of  Whittaker 
Chambers,  our  society  had  lived  in  a 
political  ivory  tower.  Stories  about 
Communists  in  government  were  gener- 
ally regarded  as  red  herrings,  and  those 
who  credited  these  stories  were  looked 
upon  as  black  reactionaries  or  witch 
hunters. 

As  a  result  of  Chambers'  revelations 
and  of  the  revelations  made  by  other 
people,  we  now  know  that  there  was  a 
serious  Communist  infiltration  of  Gov- 
ei'nment  departments  at  every  level. 
Apart  from  the  special  case  of  Alger  Hiss, 
this  infiltration  included  the  No.  2  man 
in  theTrea.sury  Department.  Hariy  Dex- 
ter White:  the  head  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Division  of  the  Department  of  Slate. 
Lav  lence  Dugan:  the  head  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  F\ind.  Fi-ank  Coe: 
the  former  head  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Nathan  Witt:  and 
many  others  of  lesser  rank. 

We  now  understand,  or  we  should 
understand,  that  Communist  infiltration 
in  Gnvi  rnment  is  not  a  chimera  or  pipe- 
drt  .^m,  but  a  deadly  serious  reality 
again.'^l  which  we  must  be  constantly  on 
guard. 

It  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  our  .lines 
that  the  syn.pathy  of  so  many  people 
was  initially  on  the  side  of  Alger  Hiss, 
and  a'?ainst  Whittaker  Chambers.  Ai.d 
even  when  the  evidence  had  accumulated 
to  the  point  where  Alger  Hiss  could  no 
longer  be  defended,  there  were  many 
erstwhile  defenders  of  Hiss  who  became 
more  bitter,  not  less  bitter,  against  V/hit- 
taker  Chambei-s.  It  w  as  almost  as  though 
they  could  never  forgive  him  for  ])rov- 
ing  Hiss  guilty.  They  reviled  him  as 
a  degenerate,  as  an  informer,  as  a  psy- 
chojjath:  they  spread  all  sorts  of  base 
rumors  about  his  private  life.  So  effec- 
tively did  they  do  their  job  that  ii.  be- 
came impossible  for  him  to  retain  his 
position  as  a  senior  editor  of  Time 
magazine 

Though  he  was  abused  and  vi:ificd 
by  the  Communists  and  the  crypto-('om- 
munists.  by  the  fellow  travelers  and  the 
demifellow  travelers  and  the  muddle- 
headed  liberals.  Chambers  bore  hijnself 
with  unswei'ving  dignity,  and  he  ga\e  his 
testimonv  without  rancor  or  bitterness. 


Whitlaker  Chambers  is  dead  But  his 
name  and  his  testament  will  endure  .so 
lone  as  there  is  a  free  world  and  men 
who  cherish  freedom. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  >^T^ittaker  Cham- 
bers" letter  to  his  children,  with  which 
he  Oldened  his  book  "Witness." 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  primed  m  the  Recopd 
as  follows: 
F(  RECORD  i:.-  THE  Form  of  .^  LrrrER  to  My 

Cllll-DKEN' 

Beloved  children.  I  am  sitinie  in  the  kitch- 
en of  the  little  house  at  Medfteld.  our 
secnrd  larm  which  is  cut  off  by  the  ridge 
and  a  quarter-mile  across  the  fields  from 
our  home  place,  where  you  are.  I  am  writing 
a  book.  In  it  I  am  speaking  to  you.  But  I 
am  also  speaking  to  the  world  To  both  I 
owe  an  accounting. 

It  is  a  terrible  book.  It  is  terrible  in  wliat 
it  tells  about  men.  If  anything,  it  is  more 
terrible  m  what  it  tells  about  the  world  m 
which  you  live.  It  is  about  what  the  world 
calls  the  Hiss-Chambers  case,  or  even  more 
.simp:y,  the  Hiss  case.  It  is  about  a  spy 
ca.se.  All  the  props  of  an  espionage  case  are 
theie— foreign  agents,  houseliold  traitors, 
stolen  documents,  microhlm.  furtive  meet- 
ing.'^ secret  liideaways.  phony  names  an  in- 
former, investigations,  trials,  official  justice 

But  if  the  Hiss  case  were  only  this,  u 
would  not  Vje  worth  my  writing  about  or 
your  reading  about.  It  would  be  another  fat 
folder  in  the  sad  files  of  the  police,  another 
crime  drama  in  which  the  props  would  be 
mistaken  for  the  play  (as  many  people  have 
consistently  mistaken  lhem>.  It  would  not 
be  what  alone  gave  it  meaning,  what  the  m-^ss 
of  men  and  women  instinctively  sensed  it 
to  be.  often  witiiout  quite  knowing  why. 
It  would  not  be  what,  at  the  very  beginning 
I  was  moved  to  call  it:  a  tragedy  of  history. 

For  it  was  more  than  liuman  tragedy. 
Much  more  than  Alger  Hiss  or  Whittaker 
Chambers  was  on  trial  in  the  trials  of  Alger 
Hiss  Two  faiths  were  on  trial.  Human 
societies,  like  human  beings.  live  by  faith 
and  die  when  faith  dies.  At  issue  in  the 
Hiss  case  was  the  qtiestion  whether  this  sick 
society,  which  we  call  Western  civilization, 
could  in  its  extremity  still  cast  up  a  man 
whose  faith  in  it  was  so  great  that  lie  would 
voluntarily  abandon  those  things  which  men 
hold  good,  including  life,  to  defend  it.  At 
issue  was  the  question  whether  this  man's 
faith  could  prevail  against  a  man  whose 
equal  faith  it  was  that  this  society  is  sick 
beyond  saving,  and  that  mercy  itself  pleads 
for  its  swift  extinction  and  replacemient  by 
another.  At  issue  was  tJie  question  whether, 
in  the  desperately  divided  society,  there  still 
remained  the  will  to  recognize  the  issues  in 
time  to  offset  the  immense  rally  of  public 
power   to  distort   and   pervert   the  facts. 

At  heart,  the  great  case  was  this  critical 
conflict  of  faiths;  that  is  why  it  was  a  great 
case.  On  a  scale  i>ersonal  enough  to  be  felt 
by  all,  but  big  enough  to  be  symbolic,  the 
two  irreconcilable  faiths  of  our  time — com- 
munism and  freedom — came  to  grips  in  the 
persons  of  two  conscious  and  resolute  men. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  heen  hard,  in  a  world 
still  only  dimly  aware  of  what  the  conflict 
is  about,  to  find  two  other  men  wlio  knew 
so  clearly.  Both  had  been  schooled  in  the 
same  view  of  history  ithe  Marxist  viewt. 
Both  were  trained  by  the  same  jxarty  in  the 
same  selfless,  semisoldierly  discipline  Nei- 
ther would  nor  could  yield  without  betray- 
ing, not  himself,  but  his  faith:  and  the 
different  character  of  these  faiths  was  shown 
by  the  different  conduct  of  the  two  men 
toward  each  other  throughout  the  struggle 
For  with  dark  certitude,  both  knew,  almost 
from    the    t>»ginning.    that    the    great    case 
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could  end  only  in  the  destruction  of  one  or 
both  of  the  contending  figures,  Just  as  the 
history  of  our  times  (both  men  had  been 
taught)  ean  end  only  in  the  destruction  of 
one  or  both  of  the  contending  forces. 

But  this  destruction  Is  not  the  tragedy. 
The  nature  of  tragedy  is  itself  misunder- 
stood. Part  of  the  world  supposes  that  the 
tragedy  In  the  Hiss  case  lies  In  the  acta  of 
disloyalty  revealed.  Part  believes  that  the 
tragedy  lies  In  the  fact  that  an  able,  Intel- 
ligent man,  Alger  Hiss,  was  cut  short  in 
the  course  of  a  brilliant  public  career. 
Some  find  it  tragic  that  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers, of  his  own  will,  gave  up  a  $30,000-a- 
year  Job  and  a  secure  future  to  haunt  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  the  ruins  of  his  life. 
These  are  shocking  facts,  criminal  facts, 
disturbing  facts:   they  are  not  tragic. 

Crime,  violence.  Infamy  are  not  tragedy. 
Tragedy  occurs  when  a  human  soul  awakes 
and  seeks.  In  suffering  and  pain,  to  free  it- 
self from  crime,  violence.  Infamy,  even  at 
the  cost  of  life.  The  strxiggle  is  the  tragedy — 
not  defeat  or  death.  That  is  why  the  spec- 
tacle of  tragedy  has  always  filled  men,  not 
with  despair,  but  with  a  sense  of  hof>e  and 
exaltation.  That  Is  why  this  terrible  book 
Is  also  a  book  of  hope.  For  It  is  about  the 
strxiggle  of  the  human  soul^-of  more  than 
one  human  soul.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
Hiss  case  is  a  tragedy.  This  Is  Its  meaning 
beyond  the  headlines,  the  revelations,  the 
shame  and  suffering  of  the  people  involved. 
But  this  tragedy  wUl  have  been  for  nothing 
unless  men  understand  it  rightly,  and  from 
it  the  world  takes  hope  and  heart  to  begin 
its  own  tragic  struggle  with  the  evil  that 
besets  It  from  within  and  from  without, 
unless  it  faces  the  fact  that  the  world,  the 
whole  world.  Is  sick  unto  death  and  that, 
among  other  things,  this  case  has  turned  a 
finger  of  fierce  light  Into  the  suddenly 
opened  and  recking  body  of  ovir  time. 

My  children,  as  long  as  you  live,  the 
shadow  of  the  Hiss  case  will  brush  you. 
In  every  pair  of  eyes  that  rest  on  you.  you 
will  see  pass,  like  a  cloud  passing  behind 
a  woods  in  winter,  the  memory  of  your 
father — dissembled  in  friendly  eyes,  lurking 
in  unfriendly  eyes.  Sometimes  you  will 
wonder  which  is  harder  to  bear:  Friendly 
forgiveness  or  forthright  hate.  In  time, 
therefore,  when  the  sum  oi  your  experience 
of  life  gives  you  authority,  you  will  ask 
yourselves  the  question;  What  was  my 
father? 

I  will  give  you  an  answer:  I  was  a  witness. 
I  do  not  mean  a  witness  for  the  Government 
or  against  Alger  Hiss  and  the  others.  Nor 
do  I  mean  the  short,  squat,  solitary  figure, 
trudging  through  the  impersonal  halls  of 
public  buildings  to  testify  before  congres- 
sional committees,  grand  juries,  loyalty 
boards,  courts  of  law.  A  man  is  not  pri- 
marily a  witness  against  something.  That  is 
only  incidental  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  wit- 
ness for  something.  A  witness,  in  the  sense 
that  I  am  using  the  word,  is  a  man  whose 
life  and  faith  are  so  completely  one  that 
when  the  challenge  comes  to  step  out  and 
testify  for  his  faith,  he  does  so,  disregarding 
all   risks,  accepting   all    consequences. 

One  day  in  the  great  jury  room  of  the 
grand  jury  of  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  a  juror  leaned  forward  slightly  and 
asked  me:  'Mr.  Chambers,  what  does  it 
mean  to  be  a  Communist?"  I  hesitated  fur 
a  moment,  trying  to  find  the  simplest,  moat 
direct  way  to  convey  the  heart  of  this  com- 
plex experience  to  men  and  women  to  wh  jm 
the  very  fact  of  the  experience  was  all  but 
incomprehensible.     Then  I  said: 

When  I  was  a  Communist,  I  had  three 
hertes.  One  was  a  Russian.  One  was  a 
Pole.    One  was  a  German  Jiiw. 

■  The  Pole  was  Felix  Djerjinsky.  He  w.is 
a.=^cetic,  highly  sensitive,  intelligent.  He 
was  a  Communist.  After  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution, he  became  head  of  the  Tchcka  and 
organizer    of    the    Red   Terror.     As   a    young 


man,  Djerjinsky  had  been  a  political  prison- 
er In  the  Pavlak  Prison  In  Warsaw.    There 

he  insisted  on  being  given  the  task  of  clean- 
ing the  latrines  of  the  other  prisoners.  For 
he  held  that  the  most  developed  member  of 

any  community  must  take  uix)n  himself  the 
lowliest  tasks  as  an  example  to  those  who 
are  less  developed.  That  is  one  thing  that 
it   meant   to   be   a    CommmiL't. 

"The  German  Jew  was  Eugen  I,evin(^. 
He  was  a  Communist.  During  the  Bavarian 
Soviet  Republic  in  1919.  Levine  was  the  .  r- 
ganlzer  of  the  Workers  and  Soldiers  Soviet.'^ 
When  the  Bavarian  Soviet  Republic  was 
crushed,  Levine  was  captured  and  court- 
martialed.  The  coiirt-marti.il  told  him : 
'You  are  under  sentence  of  death.'  Levin^ 
answered:  'We  Communists  are  always  under 
sentence  of  death.'  That  Is  another  thli.g 
that  it  meant   to   be   a   Comnmnls':. 

"The  Russian  wa.';  not  a  Communist.  lU^ 
was  a  pre-Conununlst  revolutionist  namfd 
Kalyaev.  (I  should  have  said  Siizouov.)  He 
was  arrested  for  a  minor  part  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Tsarist  prime  minister,  v. in 
Plehve.  He  was  sent  into  Siberian  exile  to 
one  of  the  worst  prL^on  camps,  where  tr.'' 
political  prisoners  were  flogged.  Kalyuev 
sought  some  way  to  protest  this  outrage  to 
the  world.  The  means  were  few,  but  at  last 
he  found  a  way.  In  protest  against  Uie  flu^'- 
ging  of  other  men,  Kalyaev  drenched  himself 
in  kerosene,  set  himself  on  fire  and  burned 
himself  to  death.  That  also  is  what  it  meant 
to  be  a  Communist" 

That  also  Is  what  it  means  to  be  a  witnp.'~.=  . 

But  a  man  may  also  be  an  Involunt.-.rv 
witness.  I  do  \V)i  know  ai^.y  way  to  explain 
why  God  s  grace  touches  a  man  who  seems 
unworthy  of  it.  But  neither  do  I  know  any 
other  way  to  explain  how  a  man  like  n.v- 
self — tarnished  by  life,  unprepos.'^essint;.  n  -t 
brave — could  prevail  so  far  against  the  powers 
of  the  world  arrayed  almost  solidly  against 
him,  to  destroy  him  and  defeat  his  truth  Ii. 
this  sense,  I  am  an  involuntary  witness  lo 
God's  grace  and  to  the  fortifying  power  of 
faith. 

It  was  my  fate  to  be  in  turn  a  witness  to 
each  of  the  two  great  faiths  of  our  tinie. 
Ajid  so  we  come  U)  the  terrible  word,  "com- 
munism." My  very  dear  children,  nothing 
in  all  these  pages  will  be  written  so  much 
for  you.  though  it  i.s  s<->  unlike  anything  you 
would  want  to  read.  In  nothing  shall  I  be 
so  much  a  witness,  in  no  way  am  I  so  much 
called  upon  to  fulfill  my  task,  as  m  trying 
to  make  clear  to  you  i  and  to  the  wurld)  the 
true  nature  of  conuniuuom  and  the  source 
of  its  power,  which  was  the  c.iuse  of  my 
ordeal  as  a  man,  and  remains  the  historic 
ordeal  of  the  world  in  the  20th  century. 
For  in  this  century,  within  the  iie.xt  decides, 
will  be  decided  for  generations  whether  all 
mankind  is  to  become  Communist,  whether 
the  whole  world  is  to  l>ecome  free,  or 
whether,  in  the  struggle,  civilization  as  we 
know  it  is  to  be  completely  destroyed  or 
completely  changed.  It  is  our  fate  to  live 
upon  that  turning  point   in   history. 

The  world  has  reached  that  turning  point 
by  the  steep  stages  of  a  crisis  mounting  for 
generations.  The  tun.mg  point  is  the  next 
to  the  last  step.  It  was  reached  in  blood, 
sweat,  tears,  havoc,  and  death  in  World  War 
II.  The  chief  fruit  of  the  First  World  War 
was  the  Russian  RevolutiMn  and  the  rise  of 
communism  as  a  national  power.  The  cliU-f 
fruit  of  the  .Second  World  War  was  our 
arrival  at  the  next  to  the  la,^t  step  of  the 
crisis  with  the  rise  of  communism  as  a  world 
power.  History  is  likely  to  say  that  these 
were  tiie  onlv  decisive  results  of  the  World 
Wars. 

The  last  war  simplified  tlie  balance  of 
political  forces  in  the  world  by  reducing 
them  to  two.  For  the  first  time,  it  made 
the  power  <  I  the  Communist  sector  of  man- 
kind (embodied  in  the  Soviet  Union) 
roughly  equal  to  the  power  of  the  free  sec- 
t'jr   of   mankind    (embodied    in    tlie    United 


States).  It  made  the  collision  of  these 
powers  all  but  Inevitable.  For  the  World 
Wars  did  not  end  the  crisis.  They  raised  its 
tensions  to  a  new  pitch.  They  raised  the 
crisis  to  a  new  stage.  All  the  poUUcs  of  our 
time,  including  the  politics  of  war,  will  be 
the  politics  of  this  crisis. 

Few  men  are  so  dull  that  they  do  not 
know  that  the  crisis  exists  and  that  it 
threatens  their  lives  at  every  point.  It  is 
pf>pular  to  call  It  a  social  crUls.  It  is  ni 
fact  a  totiU  crLsls — religions,  moral,  \xnt\- 
iectual,  social,  political,  economic  It  ; 
ixjpular  to  call  it  a  crisis  of  the  Western 
World.  It  Is  in  fact  a  crisis  of  the  whole 
world.  Communism,  wh.ich  claims  to  be  a 
solution  of  the  crisis,  i,<!  Itself  a  .■symptom 
and  an  Irritant  of  the  crisis. 

In  part,  the  crisis  results  from  the  impart 
of  science  and  technology  upon  mankiiid 
which,  neither  socially  nor  morally,  has 
caught  up  with  the  problems  p<jM'd  by  that 
impact.  In  part,  it  la  caused  by  men's  eilorts 
to  solve  those  problems.  World  wars  are 
the  military  expression  of  the  crisis  World- 
wide depressions  are  its  economic  expression. 
Universal  dcfiperatlon  Is  its  spiritual  climate. 
This  is  tlie  climate  of  ommunlsm.  Com- 
munism in  our  time  can  no  more  be  con- 
bidered  apart  from  the  crisis  than  a  fe-ver 
c<ui  be  acted  u{,Kjn  apart  from  an  infected 
body. 

I  see  in  commiinl.'-m  the  focus  of  the  con- 
cf'ntrated  evil  of  oiu-  time.  Ton  will  ask: 
Why,  then,  do  men  become  Communlstv.' 
How  did  it  happen  that  you,  our  gentle  and 
loved  father,  were  once  a  Conunimlst?  Were 
you  simply  stupid^  No,  I  was  not  biupid. 
Were  you  morally  depraved?  No.  I  was  imt 
morally  depraved.  Indeed,  educated  men 
bemme  Communis^.s  chiefly  for  mora!  re.i- 
sons  Did  you  not  know  that  the  crimes 
aiKl  liorrors  of  communism  are  inherent  In 
communism?  Yes,  I  knew  that  fact.  Then 
^^hy  did  you  become  a  Communist?  It 
Would  help  mure  to  a&k :  How  did  It  happen 
that  this  movement,  once  a  mere  muttering 
of  political  outcast,",  became  this  Immciise 
force  that  now  contests  the  mastery  oi  ma:;- 
kind^  Even  when  all  the  chances  and  m:-- 
takes  of  history  are  allowed  for.  the  answer 
must  be:  Communism  makes  some  profound 
appeal  to  the  human  mind.  You  will  nut 
find  out  what  it  is  by  calling  communL'^m 
names.  That  will  not  help  much  to  expl.T:n 
why  communism  whose  horrors,  on  a  scaie 
nnparalleled  in  history,  are  now  public 
knowledge,  still  recruits  its  thousandis  and 
holds  its  millions — nmong  them  some  of  the 
best  minds  alive.  Look  at  Klaus  Fuchs. 
standing  in  the  Loudon  dock,  quiet,  do...med, 
desuoyed.  and  say  whether  it  is  possible  to 
answer  in  that  way  the  simple  question: 
Why'' 

First,  le*  me  try  to  s.av  what  communism 
is  not.  It  is  I.  t  simply  a  vicious  plot 
hatched  by  wit  ked  men  in  a  subcellar.  It  is 
not  Just  the  writings  of  M.irx  and  Lenin,  dia- 
lectical materialism,  the  Politburo,  the  labor 
theory  of  value,  the  theory  of  the  general 
strike,  the  Red  .\riny,  secret  police,  labor 
camps,  underground  conspiracy,  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat,  the  technique  of 
the  coup  d^tat.  It  is  not  even  those  chan'- 
mg,  bannered  millions  that  stream  pericdi- 
c.iliy.  like  di-sorganized  armies,  through  the 
iieart  of  the  worlds  capitals:  Mo.scow.  New 
York,  Tokyo.  Paris,  Rome.  Tliese  are  ex- 
pressions of  commiinlsm.  but  they  are  not 
what  commxmism  is  about. 

In  the  Hls.s  trial",  where  communism  was 
a  haunting  specter,  but  which  did  little  or 
nothing  to  explain  cijmmunism.  Communists 
were  assumed  to  be  cruulnals.  pariahs, 
clandestine  men  who  lead  double  lives  under 
false  names,  travel  on  false  pa.ssjKirts,  deny 
traditional  religion,  morality,  the  sanctity 
of  oaths,  preach  \iolence,  and  practice  trea- 
son. These  things  are  true  about  Commu- 
nists, but  they  are  not  what  communism  is 
ab<Dut. 
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The  revolutionary  he  irt  of  communism  is 
rot  the  theatrical  appeal:  "Workers  of  the 
world,  unite.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
y<jur  chains.  You  have  a  world  t-o  gam,  "  It 
is  a  simple  statement  <  f  Karl  Marx,  further 
simplified  f(jr  handy  Uoc ;  'Pinlosophcrs  have 
explained  the  world:  it  i?  necessary  to  change 
the  world."  Communists  are  bound  together 
by  no  secret  oath.  The  tie  that  binds  them 
across  the  frontiers  of  nations,  across  bar- 
riers of  language  and  dt:Terences  of  class  and 
education,  in  defiance  of  religion,  morality, 
truth,  law.  honor,  the  weaknes.ses  of  the 
body  and  the  irresolutions  of  the  mind,  even 
unto  death,  is  a  simple  rouMctlon:  It  is  nec- 
es.sary  to  change  the  world.  Their  po.wer, 
wh().s'e  nature  baffles  the  rest  of  the  world, 
because  in  a  large  measure  the  rest  of  the 
w-rld  has  lost  that  power.  Is  the  power  to 
hold  convictions  and  tc  act  on  them.  It  1> 
the  same  power  that  moves  mountaliis:  it  is 
also  an  unfailing  power  to  move  men.  Com- 
munists are  that  part  ol  mankind  which  has 
recovered  the  power  to  live  or  die— to  bear 
witness— for  its  faith.  And  It  is  a  simple, 
r.itional  faith  that  insjnrcs  men  to  live  or 
die  for  it. 

It  is  not  new.  It  is,  in  f:.:t.  man's  second 
oldest  faith.  Its  promise  was  whispered  in 
the  first  days  of  the  creation  under  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  e\il: 
•  Ye  shall  be  as  gods."  It  is  the  great  al- 
ternative faith  of  mankind.  Like  all  great 
faiths,  its  force  derives  irom  a  simple  vision. 
Other  aees  have  had  i:reat  visions.  They 
have  always  been  different  versions  of  the 
same  \ision:  the  vision  of  God  and  man's 
relationship  to  God.  Tlie  Communist  vision 
IS  the  vision  of  man  without  God. 

It  is  the  vision  of  man's  mind  displacing 
Clod  as  the  creative  intelligence  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  vision  of  man's  liberated 
mind,  by  the  sole  force  of  its  rational  intel- 
ligence, redirecting  man's  destiny  and  rc- 
organizlm;  man's  life  and  the  world.  It  is 
the  \ision  of  man,  once  niore  the  centr-il 
figure  of  the  creation,  not  because  GckI  made 
man  In  His  image,  but  because  man's  mind 
makes  him  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
rtnimals.  Copernicus  and  his  Eucce.s-sors  dis- 
placed man  as  the  central  fact  of  the  uni- 
verse by  proving  that  the  earth  was  not  the 
central  star  of  the  universe.  Communism 
restores  man  to  his  sovereignty  by  the 
s.mple  method  of  denying:  God. 

Tlie  vision  is  a  challenge  and  implies  a 
threat.  It  challenges  man  to  prove  by  his 
acts  that  he  Is  the  masterwork  of  the  cre- 
ation— by  making  thought  and  act  one.  It 
challenges  him  to  prove  it  by  using  the 
force  of  his  rational  mind  to  end  the  bloody 
meaninglessness  of  mans  history— by  giv- 
ing it  purpose  and  a  plan.  It  challenges 
him  to  prove  it  by  reducing  the  meanineless 
chaos  of  nature,  by  imposing  on  it  his  ra- 
tional will  to  order,  abundance,  security, 
peace.  It  is  the  vision  ol  materialism.  But 
It  threatens,  if  man's  mind  is  unequal  to 
the  problems  of  man's  progress  that  he  will 
sink  back  Into  savagery  (the  A-  and 
H-bombs  have  raised  the  issue  in  explosive 
forms  I,  until  nature  replaces  him  with  a 
more  intelligent  form  ol  life. 

It  is  an  intensely  practical  vision  Thf 
tools  to  turn  it  into  reality  are  at  hand — 
science  and  technology,  whose  traditional 
method,  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  super- 
natural factors  in  solnng  problems,  has 
contributed  to  the  intellectual  climate  in 
which  the  vision  flourishes,  just  as  they  have 
contributed  to  the  crisis  in  which  commu- 
nism thrives  For  the  vision  is  shared  by 
millions  who  are  no:  Communists  (they 
are  part  of  con.niuruEm's  secret  st.'-ength  i . 
Its  first  commandment  is  found,  not  in  the 
Communist  manifesto  but  m  the  first  ben- 
tence  of  the  physics  pnmer  'All  of  the 
progress  of  mankind  to  dat*  results  from 
the  making  of  careful  measurements  "  But 
communism,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  has 
made  this  vision  the  faith  of  a  great  modern 
political  movement 


Hence  the  Communist  Party  is  quite  Justi- 
fied in  calling  Itself  the  most  revolutio  lary 
party  in  history.  It  has  posed  In  pracical 
form  the  most  revolu'ionary  question  in 
history:  Cod  or  Man?  It  has  taken  the 
logical  next  step  which  300  years  of  ra- 
tionalism hesitated  to  take,  and  said  what 
millions  of  moidern  minds  think,  but  do  not 
dare  or  care  to  say:  If  man's  mind  Is  the 
derl.sive  force  in  the  world  what  need  Is 
there  for  Gc<l?  Henceforth  man's  mind  Is 
man's   fate. 

This  vision  Is  the  Communist  revolution, 
which,  like  all  great  revolutions,  occur?  In 
man's  mind  before  it  takes  form  In  man's 
act".  Insurrection  and  consplrany  are  m»  rely 
methods  of  realizing  the  vision;  they  are 
merely  part  of  the  politics  of  comniunlsm. 
Without  its  vision,  they,  like  communism, 
would  have  no  meaning  and  could  not  rally 
a  parcel  of  pickpockets.  Communism  'Joes 
not  summon  men  to  crime  or  to  Utopia, 
as  Its  easy  critics  like  to  think.  On  the 
plane  of  f;iith.  It  summons  mankind  to  urn 
us  vision  into  practical  reality.  On  the 
plane  of  action.  It  summons  men  to  strug- 
gle against  the  inertia  of  the  past  which, 
cmbtxlled  In  social,  political  and  economic 
forms,  communism  claims,  is  blocking  the 
will  of  mankind  to  make  Its  next  great  for- 
w.ard  stride.  It  summons  men  to  overcome 
the  crisis,  which,  communism  claims,  is  In 
effort  a  crisis  of  rending  frustration,  A-ith 
the  world,  unable  to  stand  kmII,  but  un- 
wllUng  to  go  forward  along  the  road  that 
the  logic  of  a  technological  civilization  points 
out — communism. 

This  Is  communism's  moral  sane  ion. 
which  is  twofold.  Its  vision  points  the  wav 
to  the  future;  its  faith  lalxjrs  to  turn  the 
future  into  present  reality.  It  says  to  every 
man  who  joins  It:  the  vision  is  a  practical 
problem  of  history;  the  way  to  achieve  11.  Is  a 
practical  problem  of  politics,  which  Is  the 
present  tense  of  history.  Have  you  the 
moral  strength  to  take  upon  yourself  the 
cnn-es  of  history  so  that  man  at  last  may 
close  his  chronicle  of  age-old.  senseless  suf- 
lennc,  and  replace  It  with  purpose  and  a 
plan?  The  answer  a  m'  n  makes  to  this  ques- 
tion is  tlie  dlfTerence  between  the  Com- 
munists and  those  miscellaneous  Sf.clalsts. 
liberals,  fellow  travelers,  unclassihed  pro- 
gressives, and  men  of  good  will,  all  of  whom 
share  a  similar  vision,  but  do  not  sliare  the 
faith  because  they  will  not  take  ujvjn  them- 
selve.s  the  penalties  of  the  faith.  The  an- 
swer is  the  ro-jt  ol  that  sense  of  moral  su- 
penority  which  makes  Communists,  though 
caught  in  crime  berate  their  oj^ponents  with 
withering  sell -righteousness. 

The  CommunLst  Msion  has  .a  mighty  agita- 
tor and  a  mighty  propagandist.  They  are 
the  crisis.  The  agitator  needs  no  soapbox 
It  speaks  insisteiitly  to  the  human  mind  at 
the  point  where  desperat.on  lurks.  Tiie 
propagandist  writes  no  Communist  gita- 
Ijerish.  It  Bpeaks  insistently  to  the  human 
mind  at  the  point  where  mans  hope  and 
man  E  energy  fuse  to  fierceness 

The  vision  inspires  The  crisis  impels. 
The  workingman  i:.  thiefly  moved  by  the 
crisis.  The  educated  man  is  chiefly  moved 
by  the  vision.  The  workingman,  living  upon 
a  mean  m.argin  of  life,  can  afford  few 
visions— even  practical  visions  An  edu- 
cated man  peering  from  the  Har\ard  Yard, 
or  any  college  campus,  upon  a  world  m 
chaos  finds  in  the  vision  the  two  cer'ainties 
for  which  the  mind  of  man  iirelessiy  seeks: 
a  reason  to  live  and  u  reason  to  die.  No 
other  faith  of  our  tmit  pre.se.ntE  them  with 
the  fc^jme  practical  intensity.  Tliat  is  why 
communism  is  the  central  experience  of  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century  and  may  be  its 
final  experience— will  be.  unlet*  the  free 
world,  in  the  agony  of  it.s  struggle  with  com- 
munism, overcomes  itt  crisis  by  discovering, 
in  £uf!ering  and  pain,  a  power  of  faith 
which  will  provide  mans  mind,  at  the  same 
intensity,  with  the  same  two  certainties:  a 
reason   to   live   and    a    reason    to  die.     If   it 


fails,  this  will  be  ilie  century  of  the  great 
stx-ial  wars.  If  it  succeeds,  this  will  be  the 
century  of  the  great  wars  of  faith. 

You  will  ask:  Why,  then,  do  men  cease  to 
be  Communists?  One  answer  is:  Very  few 
do  Thirty  years  after  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion after  the  known  atrrx-ities,  the  purges, 
the  revelations,  the  Jolting  zigzags  of  Coiu- 
muiust  p<jl!tlcs  there  is  only  a  handful  of 
ex-Communlsts  in  the  whole  world.  By  ex- 
Communist*  I  do  not  mean  tho.se  who  break 
with  communism  over  differences  of  strategy 
and  tactics  dike  Trotsky  i  or  organlzatlc^n 
(like  Tlt(j(.  Those  are  mereU  quarrels  over 
a  roadmap  by  people  all  of  whom  are  In  a 
hurry  to  get  to  the  same  jjlace 

N(/r  by  tx-C<jmmuni.st«  do  I  mean  those 
thfAisands  who  continually  drift  into  the 
Communist  Party  and  out  again.  The  turn- 
over V-i  vast.  These  are  the  spiritual  vagrants 
of  our  time  whose  traditional  faith  lias  been 
leached  out  m  the  bhind  climate  ol  ration- 
alism. They  are  i<joklng  for  an  intellectual 
nights  lodging  They  iack  the  chamrter  lor 
Communist  laith  because  they  lacK  the 
character  for  any  faith.  .s<j  they  dro|)  away. 
though  communi-m  keeps  its  liold  on  them. 
By  an  ex-Communist.  I  mean  a  nan  who 
knew  clearly  why  he  became  a  Ctjmmunisi. 
who  served  commtmlsm  devotedly  and  knew 
why  lie  served  It.  who  broke  with  commu- 
nism unrond:tionallv  and  knew  wliy  he  broke 
with  It.  Ol  these  there  are  very  lew — an 
Index  to  the  power  of  the  vision  and  i  !.e 
power  of  the  crisis. 

History  very  largely  fixes  tlie  patterns  of 
force  that  muke  men  CommuiUhts.  Hence 
one  Communist  conversion  bounds  niuch 
like  another — rather  Impersonal  and  repe- 
titiou.'i  awes<jme  and  tiresome,  like  long 
lines  of  similar  people  all  stolidly  waituit; 
to  get  111  to  see  the  same  movie.  A  man's 
break  with  communism  is  Intensely  per- 
sonal. Hence  the  account  of  no  two  breaks 
is  likely  to  be  the  same.  The  reasj/us  liiat 
nude  one  Communist  break  may  see.'n  \Aith- 
out  force   to  another   ex-Communisi. 

It  Ls  a  fact  that  a  man  can  Join  tlie  Com- 
munist Party,  can  be  very  active  in  It  for 
years,  without  completely  understanding  the 
nature  of  communism  or  tlie  i>olitical  meth- 
ods that  follow  Inevitably  from  it*  vl.sic.n. 
One  day  such  incomplete  Communists  dis- 
cover that  the  Commuiilst  Party  is  not  what 
lliev  thougiit  It  WHS,  Tliey  break  witii  It 
and  turn  on  it  with  tiie  rage  ol  an  honest 
dupe  a  dui>e  wh<j  has  given  a  pari  ol  his 
life  to  a  swindle.  Often  they  forget  that  it 
tiikes  two  to  make  a  swindle. 

Others  remain  Communists  for  years, 
warmed  by  the  light  of  its  vision,  firmly 
cl'.»sing  their  eyes  to  the  crimes  and  horrors 
Inseparable  from  its  practical  politics.  One 
dav  they  have  to  face  the  facts.  'Iliey  are 
appalled  at  what  they  have  abettea.  They 
spend  the  .'■est  of  their  days  irymj;  to  ex- 
plain, usually  without  grent  success,  the  dark 
clue  to  ihcir  complicity.  At  their  under- 
standing o!  communism  was  Incomp.ett  and 
led  them  to  a  dead  end,  their  understanding 
of  breaking  with  it  is  lnc<jniplete  and  leads 
them  to  a  dead  end  It  leads  to  Ui»>  than 
communisni  v.liith  was  a  vision  and  a  faith 
The  world  outside  cominunism  the  world  in 
crisis,  lacks  a  vision  and  a  faith  'ri»ere  Is 
before  these  ex-Coinmunibtt  absoluttiy  iKjtli- 
ing  Behind  them  is  a  threat.  For  iliey 
have  in  fact,  broken  not  with  the  vision, 
but  wrh  the  politics  of  the  vision  In  the 
name  of  reas<jn  and  Intelligence,  tlie  vi&lon 
keeps  them  firmly  in  its  grip — lielf-divided 
paralyzed    powerless  to  act  against  it 

Hente  tlie  most  setiei  fold  <jf  their  minds 

15  iiaunlea  by  a  terril>ing  thought;  Wliat  if 
we   were   wrong'-      What   if    our   incoiifctaiicy 

16  our  guiii''  That  lb  the  fat*  of  lliose  who 
break  without  knowing  clearly  that  com- 
munism Is  wrong  because  something  else  is 
right  because  t<j  the  challenge  GfXl  or  man'' 
ihev  continue  Uj  give  the  answer,  man 
Their  pathos  is  that  not  even  llie  Com- 
munist o-'deal   c<juld   teach    thuu   that   man 
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without  God  is  just  what  communism  said 
he  was:  the  most  Intelligent  of  the  animals, 
that  man  without  God  is  a  beast,  never  more 
beastly  than  when  he  is  most  intelligent 
about  his  beastliness.  "Er  nennt's  Vernunft." 
says  the  DeTil  in  Goethe's  Faust,  "und 
braucht  s  allein,  nur  tierischer  als  Jedes  Tier 
zu  sein" — Man  calls  it  reason  and  uses  it 
simply  to  be  more  beastly  than  any  beast 
Not  grasping  the  source  or  the  evil  they  sin- 
cerely hate,  such  ex-Communists  in  general 
make  ineffectual  witnesses  against  it.  They 
are  witnesses  against  something;  tliey  have 
ceased  to  be  witnesses  for  anything. 

Yet  there  is  one  experience  which  most 
sincere  ex-Communists  share,  whether  or  not 
they  go  only  part  way  to  the  end  of  the 
question  it  poses.  The  daughter  of  a  former 
German  diplomat  in  Moscow  was  trying  to 
explain  to  me  why  her  father,  who,  as  an  en- 
lightened modem  man.  had  been  extremely 
pro-Communist,  had  become  an  implacable 
anti-Communist.  It  was  hard  for  her  be- 
cause, as  an  enlightened  modern  girl,  she 
shared  the  Communist  vision  without  being 
a  Communist.  But  she  loved  her  father  and 
the  trrationaUty  of  his  defection  embar- 
ras.s«l  her.  "He  was  immensely  pro-Soviet.  ' 
she  &id.  "and  then — you  will  laugh  at  me — 
but  you  must  not  laugh  at  my  father — and 
then — one  night—  in  Moscow — he  heard 
screams  That's  all.  Simply  one  night  he 
heard  screams." 

A  child  of  reason  and  the  20th  century. 
.she  knew  that  there  i.<;  a  logic  of  the  mind. 
She  did  not  know  that  the  soul  has  a  logic 
that  may  be  more  compelling  than  the 
minds.  She  did  not  know  at  all  that  she 
had  swept  away  the  logic  of  the  mind,  the 
logic  of  history,  the  logic  of  politics,  the 
myth  of  the  20th  centfury.  with  five  anni- 
hilating words:  one  night  he  heard  screams. 

What  Communist  has  not  heard  those 
screams?  They  come  from  husbands  torr. 
forever  from  their  wives  in  midnight  arrests. 
They  come,  muffled,  from  the  executior. 
cellars  of  the  secret  police,  from  the  torture 
chambers  of  the  Lubianka.  from  all  the 
citadels  of  terror  now  stretching  from  Ber- 
lin to  Canton.  They  come  from  those 
freight  cars  loaded  with  men,  women  and 
children,  the  enemies  of  the  Communist 
State,  locked  in,  packed  in,  left  on  remote 
sidings  to  freeze  to  death  at  night  in  the 
Russian  winter.  They  come  from  mind.^ 
driven  mad  by  the  horrors  of  mass  starva- 
tion ordered  and  enforced  as  a  policy  of  the 
Communist  State.  They  come  from  the 
.'^t.irved  skeletons,  worked  to  death,  or 
flogged  to  death  las  an  example  to  other.si 
in  the  freezing  fiith  of  subarctic  labcr 
camps.  They  come  from  children  whose 
parents  are  suddenly,  inexplicably,  taken 
away  f  r  jm  them-  parei.'s  they  will  never 
see  again. 

What  Communist  has  not  heard  tho-c 
screams?  Execution,  says  the  Communist 
code,  is  the  highest  measure  of  .social  prn- 
tectlon.  What  man  can  call  himself  a  Com- 
munist who  has  not  accepted  the  fact  thnt 
terror  is  an  instrument  of  policy,  right  if 
the  vision  is  right,  justified  by  history.  en- 
Joined  by  the  balance  of  forces  in  the'soci:il 
wars  of  this  century'^  Those  screams  have 
reached  every  Communist's  mind.  Usinlly 
they  stop  there.  What  judge  wiUinglv 
dwells  upon  the  man  the  laws  compel  h!m 
to  condemn  to  death —the  laws  of  naMor.s 
or  the  laws  of  nistory? 

But  one  day  the  Communist  real'.y  liears 
those  screams.  He  is  going  about  his  rou- 
tine party  tasks.  He  is  lifting  a  drippine 
reel  of  microfilm  from  a  developing  tank. 
He  Is  Justifying  to  a  Communist  fraction  in 
a  trade  union  an  extremely  unwelcome  direc- 
tive of  the  central  committee.  He  is  receiv- 
ing from  a  trusted  superior  an  order  to  go 
to  another  country  and,  in  a  designated 
hotel,  at  a  designated  hour,  meet  a  man 
whose  name  he  will  never  know,  but  who  will 
give  him  a  package  whose  contents  he  will 


never  learn.  Suddenly,  there  closes  around 
that  Communist  a  separating  silence,  and 
in  that  silence  he  hears  screams.  He  hears 
them  for  the  first  time.  For  they  do  not 
merely  reach  his  mind.  They  pierce  beyond. 
They  pierce  to  his  soul.  He  says  to  himself: 
"Those  are  not  the  screams  of  man  m  agony 
Those  are  the  screams  of  a  soul  in  agony." 
He  hears  them  for  the  first  time  becauM;  a 
soul  in  extremity  has  communicated  with 
that  which  alone  can  hear  it— another 
Iniman  soul. 

Why  docs  the  Communist  e\er  hear  them":' 
Because  in  the  end  there  persi.sts  in  every 
man,  however  he  may  deny  it,  a  scrap  of 
soul.  The  Commuuibt  who  suffers  ihi.'; 
singular  experience  then  Sijys  Ui  himself 
"What  is  hapf^ening  to  nip'  I  must  br 
sick."  If  he  does  not  mstan'ly  '^tifle  that 
scrap  of  soul,  he  is  lost.  If  he  admit.s  it  for 
a  moment,  he  has  admitted  that  there  ls 
something  greater  than  reason,  greater  than 
the  logic  of  mind,  of  p  .litics.  ut  hu'-tftrv  oi 
economics,  which  alone  justifies  the  vision. 
If  the  party  sen.ses  his  weakne.'-s,  and  the 
party  is  peculiarly  cumnng  at  sensing  sucl. 
weakness,  it  will  humiliate  him.  degrade  him 
condemn  him.  expel  him.  If  it  can  it  will 
destroy  him  And  the  party  will  bo  right 
For  he  has  betrayed  that  which  alone  justi- 
fies its  faith — the  vision  of  almij^hty  man  He 
has  brushed  the  only  vision  that  has  force 
against  the  vision  of  almightly  nuifj.  He 
stands  before  the  fact  of  God. 

The  Communist  Party  is  familmr  with  ihi^ 
experience  to  which  its  members  are  .some- 
times liable  in  prison,  m  illness,  in  indeci- 
sion. It  is  recognized  frankly  as  a  .sickne.ss 
There  are  ways  of  tl-eating  it— If  it  is  con- 
fessed. It  is  when  it  is  not  confes.^ed  that 
the  party,  sensing  a  subtle  crisi.s.  turns  uoon 
it  savagely.  What  ex-Commumst  ha.';  not 
suffered  this  experipnce  m  one  form  or  an- 
other, to  one  degree  or  a.nother"'  What  he 
does  about  it  depends  on  the  mdivldual  man 
That  is  why  no  ex-Communlst  dare  answer 
for  his  sad  fraternity  the  que.sticm:  Whv  d'> 
men  break  with  communism?  He  can  onlv 
answer  the  questir  n :  How  did  yo\i  break 
with  communism^  My  answer  us  Slowly, 
reluctantly,  in  agonv. 

Yet  my  break  began  long  before  I  heard 
those  scream.s.  Perhaps  it  does  for  everyone. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  back  it  began.  Ava- 
lanches gather  force  and  cra.«:h.  tmheard,  In 
men  as  In  the  mountains  But  I  date  my 
break  from  a  very  ca.sunl  happen. ing  I  was 
sitting  in  our  npp.rtmer,t  on  .St  Paul  Street 
in  Baltimore  It  was  phortly  before  we  moved 
to  Alger  Hiss'  apartment  inWashington.  My 
daughter  was  in  her  high  chair.  I  was 
watching  her  ea*:.  She  was  the  most  m.irac- 
uious  thing  that  had  ever  happened  In  mv 
life.  I  liked  to  wat^h  her  even  when  she 
smeared  porridge  on  her  face  or  dropped  it 
meditatively  on  the  floor.  My  eye  came  to 
res*  nn  the  delicate  convolutions  of  her  ear-- 
those  intr^caie.  perfect  ears  The  thought 
prsred  through  my  mind:  "No,  those  ears 
were  not  cre.ited  by  any  chance  coming  to- 
gether of  atoms  in  nature  (the  Communist 
view).  They  could  have  been  created  only 
by  irrmense  design  -  The  thought  was  In- 
voluntary and  tinwanted.  I  crowded  it  out 
of  my  mind.  But  I  never  wholly  forgot  It 
or  tlie  occasion.  I  had  to  crowd  it  out  of 
my  mind.  If  I  had  completed  it.  I  should 
have  had  to  say:  Design  presupposes  God. 
I  did  not  then  know  that,  at  that  moment, 
the  finger  of  God  was  first  lalct  upon  my  fore- 
head. 

One  thing  most  ex-Communists  could 
agree  upon:  They  broke  because  they  w"anted 
to  be  free.  Tliey  do  not  all  mean  the  same 
thing  by  ""free"  Freedom  is  a  need  of  the 
soul,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  in  striving  to- 
ward C.o>d  that  the  soiA  strives  continually 
after  a  condition  of  freedom.  God  alone 
is  the  inciter  and  guarantor  of  freedom.  He 
is  the  only  guarantor.  External  freedom  is 
only  an  aspect  of  Interior  freedom.     Pollti- 


c.il  freedom.  a.s  the  Western  World  hai  known 
It.  IS  only  a  political  reading  of  the  Bible 
Heligiun  and  freedom  are  indivisible.  With- 
out freedom  the  soul  dies.  Without  the  .<5oul 
there  i.s  no  Justification  for  freedom.  Ne- 
cejjiity  is  the  only  ultimate  Justification 
kuo-««rn  to  the  mind  Hence  every  sincere 
break  witli  communism  is  a  religious  experi- 
ence, though  tlie  Communist  fails  to  Identify 
Its  true  nature,  though  he  fails  to  gu  to  the 
end  of  the  exjjerience.  His  break  is  the 
jiolitical  expre.ssion  (f  the  perpetual  need  of 
the  soul  whose  first  faint  sUrring  he  has 
felt  within  him.  years,  months,  or  days  be- 
fore he  breaks.  A  Conimunut  breaks  be- 
cause he  must  chooee  at  last  between  irrec- 
oncilable op{)06itPs--<;od  or  man,  .soul  or 
mind   free<lom  or  communism. 

CoHimunism  is  what  happens  when,  m 
the  name  of  mind,  men  free  themselves  from 
(Jod.  But  its  view  of  God.  its  knowled>;e  ol 
God,  its  experience  of  God,  is  what  alone  gives 
character  to  a  society  or  a  nation,  and  mean- 
ing to  us  d^>sUny.  Its  culture,  the  voice  «l 
this  character,  is  merely  that  view,  knowl- 
edge, experience.  o(  God.  fixed  by  lu  most 
intense  si)irlts  in  terms  intelligible  to  the 
mass  of  men.  There  has  never  been  a  so- 
ciety or  a  nation  without  God.  But  hlstorv 
IS  cluttered  with  the  wreckage  of  nation- 
thai  became  indifferent  to  God.  and  dle<l. 

The'  crisis  of  communism  exists  to  the  d-  - 
gree  in  which  it  has  failed  to  free  the  peo- 
ples that  it  rules  from  God  Nobody  knows 
this  better  than  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  crisis  of  the  Western 
World  exists  to  the  degree  in  which  It  Is  in- 
diflerent  to  God.  It  exists  to  the  degree  in 
wiiKh  the  Western  World  actually  shares 
Cf}mmuni.sm"s  materialist  vision,  is  so  dazzled 
by  tlie  logic  of  the  materialist  interpreta- 
tion of  history,  politics,  and  economics,  tha' 
it  fails  to  gra.'p  that,  for  it.  the  only  {xwislblf 
answer  to  the  Communist  challenge  Paitli 
in  God  or  faith  in  man'  is  the  challenge 
Faith   ,n   God. 

Economics  is  not  the  central  problem  of 
this  century.  It  is  a  rel.itive  problem  which 
can  be  solved  in  relative  ways  Faith  is  the 
rentral  problem  of  this  age  The  Weetern 
World  does  not  know  it  but  it  already  pos- 
ses.ses  the  answer  to  this  problem — b»it  onI\ 
provided  that  its  faith  in  God  and  the  free- 
dom H  '  enjoins  is  a.^  gre.a  .is  communism"^ 
faith  in  man. 

My  dear  children,  before  I  rlose  this  fore- 
word I  want  to  recall  to  you  briefly  the  life 
that  we  led  in  the  10  years  Ijetween  the  time 
when  I  broke  with  communl.sm  and  the  time 
when  I  began  to  testify— the  things  we  did 
worked  for.  loved,  believed  In.  For  it  was 
that  happy  lif...  which  on  the  human  side 
in  part  m.-^df  it  po.ssible  for  me  to  do  lafr 
on  the  thinrs  I  h.ad  to  do.  or  endure  the 
things  that   happened    to  me. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  happv  little 
worries,  which  then  seemed  so  big  Wo 
know  now  that  they  were  th'>  golden  days. 
They  will  not  come  again  In  those  days, 
our  greatest  worry  w.nr,  how  to  meet  the 
payments  on  the  mortg,-\ge.  how  to  get  ;he 
ploughing  done  in  time,  how  to  get  health 
accreditation  for  our  herd,  how  to  get  the 
hay  In  before  the  rain.  I  sometimes  took 
m.y  vacation  in  hay  harvest  so  that  I  could 
help  work  the  load  You  two  little  children 
used  to  trample  the  load,  drive  the  hay  trtick 
in  the  fields  when  you  could  barely  reach  the 
foot  pedals,  or  drive  the  tractor  that  pulled 
up  the  loaded  harpoons  to  the  mow.  A" 
evening,  you  would  break  off  to  help  Mother 
milk  while  I  went  on  haying.  For  we  cnme 
of  age  on  the  farm  when  we  decided  not  to 
hire  barn  help,  but  to  run  the  herd  ourselves 
as  a  family. 

Often  the  ovenlike  heat  in  the  comb  of  the 
barn  and  the  sweet  smell  of  alfalfa  made 
us  sick.  Sometimes  we  fell  asleep  at  the 
supper  table  from  fatigue.  But  the  hard 
work  was  good  for  us;  and  you  knew  only 
the  peace  of  a  home  governed   by  a  father 
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and  mother  whose  marriage  the  years  ( and 
f>n  earlier  suffering  which  you  could  not 
rrn.cniber;  hud  deepened  into  the  jjerfw 
love  that  enveloped  you 

Mother  was  a  slight,  overalled  figure 
forever  working  far  you  in  the  house  or  l>e- 
siile  you  in  the  taarns  and  gardens  Papa 
W"us  a  .s<iuat,  ineri'.lied  ligurc,  fat  ijut  force- 
ful, who  tatight  John,  ;it  nine,  the  man-s,:'e 
glory  of  driving  the  tractor;  or  sat  beside 
Ellen,  at  the  wheel  of  the  truck,  an  em- 
bodiment ol  security  raid  power,  as  we  drove 
luf.ds  of  cattle  through  the  niglu.  On  sum- 
mer Siuidays.  you  sat  btlveon  P,.pa  ai.d 
Mama  in  the  Quaker  meeting  house 
Through  the  open  doors,  as  you  tried  not 
to  f.vlst  and  tuni  in  the  long  silence,  ycu 
could  .'^ee  the  f.;r.  blue  Marylatid  hil's  and 
hear  the  redblrds  and  i.:round  robins  in  the 
graveyard  behind. 

Only  Ellen  had  a  vague,  troubled  reco::-'"- 
tiou  of  another  time  and  another  linage  i  : 
P.ipa.  Then  (it  was  during  the  yeai's  11^.18 
and  rj39).  if  for  any  reason  she  pattered 
down  the  h.ill  at  night,  she  would  find  Papa, 
with  the  light  on,  writing,  with  a  revolver  on 
the  table  or  a  gun  acain.st  the  chair  She 
knew  that  there  were  people  who  wanted 
to  kill  P.ipa  and  who  might  try  to  k'dnap 
lier.  But  a  wide  sea  of  sunlight  and  of  time 
lay  between  that  pujizling  recollection  and 
the  farm 

riie  f.inn  w.iS  vuur  kingdom,  and  tlie 
world  lay  !ar  beyond  the  protecting  walls 
tlirown  up  by  work  and  love.  It  is  true  tliat 
comic  .strips  were  not  enco\iraged.  comic 
b^x'ks  were  banned,  the  radio  could  be 
turned  on  only  by  permission  which  was 
seldom  given  (or  asked  > .  and  you  saw  few 
movies.  But  you  grew  m  the  presence  of 
eternal  wonders  There  was  the  birth  of 
lambs  and  calves  You  remember  how  once 
when  I  was  away  and  the  veterinarian  could 
not  come,  you  saw  Mother  reach  in  and 
turn  the  calf  inside  the  cow  so  that  it  could 
be  born.  There  was  also  the  death  of  ani- 
mals, sometimes  violent,  sometimes  slow  and 
painful — nothing  is  more  constant  on  a  farm 
than  death. 

Sometimes,  of  a  spriiig  evenitip.  Papa 
would  hear  that  distant  honking  that  always 
makes  hl.=;  scalp  tingle,  and  we  woiUd  all  rush 
out  to  see  the  wild  geese,  in  lines  o!  hun- 
dreds, steer  up  from  the  sout!:west.  turn 
over  the  barn  as  over  a  landmark,  and  head 
Into  the  north  Or  on  autumn  nights  of 
sudden  cold  that  set  the  ewes  breeding  in 
the  firchard  P.ipa  would  call  you  out  of  the 
house  to  stand  with  liim  in  the  now  cele- 
brated ptimpkin  patch  arid  watch  the  north- 
ern lights  flicker  in  elertric  clouds  on  the 
horizon,  mount,  die  d'-wn.  fade  and  mnunt 
again  till  they  filled  the  whole  northern  sky 
with  ghostly  light  in  motion 

Thus,  as  children,  you  experienced  two  of 
the  most  important  things  men  ever  know — 
the  wonder  of  life  and  the  wonder  of  the 
universe  the  wonder  of  life  within  the  won- 
der (^f  the  universe  More  important,  yo\i 
knew  them  not  from  books,  not  from  lec- 
tures, but  slm.ply  from  living  among  them 
Most  Important,  you  knew  them  with,  rev- 
rrenre  and  awe — that  reverence  and  awe 
that  has  died  out  of  the  modern  world  and 
has  been  replaced  by  man's  monkcylike 
;imazement  at  the  cleverness  of  his  own  in- 
ventive brain 

I  have  watched  greatness  touch  you  in 
another  way  I  have  seen  you  sit.  uninvited 
and  unforced  listening  in  complete  silence 
to  the  third  movement  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. I  thought  you  understood,  as  much 
as  children  can,  when  1  told  you  that  that 
mtisie  was  the  moment  at  which  Beethoven 
finally  passed  beyond  the  suffering  of  hi.= 
life  on  earth  and  reached  for  the  hand  of 
God,  as  God  reaches  for  the  hand  of  .^dnm 
in    Michelangelo"s   vision  of  the  creation 

And  once  in  place  of  a  bedtime  story.  1 
was  reading  Shakespeare  to  John — at  his 
own  request    for  I  never  forced  such  things 


on  you  1  came  to  that  p;.ssagc  in  which 
Macljeth.  having  murdered  Duncan  realizes 
what  he  has  done  to  his  own  sotil,  and  asks 
if  all  the  water  in  the  world  can  ever  wa,«h 
the  blood  from  his  hand,  or  will  it  not  rather 
";he  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine?"'  At 
that  line,  John"s  whole  body  twitched 
I  gave  great  silent  thanks  to  God  For  I 
knew  that  if,  as  children,  you  covild  thus  feel 
in  your  souls  the  reverence  and  awe  for  life 
and  the  world,  which  is  the  tiltimate  mean- 
ing of  Beethoven  and  Shake";peare  as  mari 
and  woman  you  could  never  i^e  satisfied  with 
less.  I  felt  a  great  faith  tliat  S(X)ncr  or  later 
you  would  understand  what  I  once  told  you. 
not  because  I  e<pected  you  to  understand  it 
then  but  becau.se  1  hrped  that  you  would 
remember  it  later:  "True  wisdom  romes 
fn.)m  the  overcoming  of  suffering  and  s:n. 
All  true  wisdom  is  therefore  touclied  with 
sadnes.s." 

If  all  this  sounds  unduly  solemn,  ycu 
know  that  our  lives  were  not;  that  all  of  us 
suffer  from  an  incurable  itch  to  puncture 
false  solemnity  In  our  daily  live.*  we  were 
funloving  and  gay.  For  those  who  hr;ve 
f  ilpn,?iity  in  their  souls  geiT^rally  ha\e 
«-n<jug!i  of  it  there,  and  do  not  need  to  force 
it  into  tl  e:r  faces 

Then,  on  August  3.  1S<48.  you  learned  f'  r 
the  first  time  that  your  father  had  once  been 
a  Communist,  that  he  had  worked  in  some- 
thing called  "the  underground.'  thst  it  wrs 
shameful,  and  that  for  some  reason  he  was  m 
Wrshington  telling  liie  world  about  it.  While 
he  v»ap  m  the  underground,  he  testified,  he 
h.ai  w  rkcd  witli  a  number  of  other  Commu- 
nists One  of  them  was  a  man  with  the 
odd  name  of  Aiger  Hiss.  Later,  Aleer  Hiss  de- 
nied the  alleeation.  Tlius  the  great  case 
besan.  and  with  it  uur  lives  were  chanu'od 
forever 

Dear  ciiildren.  one  autumn  twilight,  wheti 
you  were  much  smaller,  I  slipped  away  from 
you  in  play  and  stood  for  a  momen'  alone 
in  the  apple  (  rchr.rd  near  the  barn.  Then  I 
heard  yotxr  two  voices,  piping  together 
anxiously,  calling  to  me:  "Papa.  Papa."  from 
the  harvested  cornfield.  In  the  years  when 
I  w  s  away  5  d'lvs  a  week  in  New  York, 
working  to  pay  for  the  farm.  I  used  to  think 
of  you  both  before  I  fell  asleep  at  night. 
And  tliat  1.'-  how  you  almost  always  came  t  i 
n.e  voices  of  beloved  children,  calling  to  me 
from    tliC   gathered    fields   at   dusk. 

YfiU  called  to  me  once  again  at  night  in 
the  same  orchard  That  was  a  good  many 
yeais  later  A  shadow  deeper  and  nio:e 
chilling  than  the  autumn  evening  had 
closed  upon  us — I  mean  the  Hiss  case  It 
Was  the  hrst  year  of  the  case  We  lisd  been 
doitig  the  evening  milking  tf)gethpr  For  us. 
one  of  tlie  few  hapjiy  results  of  tiie  case 
was  that  at  last  I  could  be  home  vvith  you 
most  of  the  time  (in  life  these  good  things 
usually  come  too  little  or  too  latei.  I  was 
washing  and  disinfecting  the  cows,  and  put- 
tmc  on  and  taking  off  the  milkers  You 
were  stripping  after  me 

In  the  quiet,  there  suddenly  swept  over 
my  mind  a  clear  realization  of  our  true  po- 
sition— obscure,  all  but  friendless  people 
(some  of  my  great  friends  had  already  taken 
refuge  in  aloofness;  the  others  I  had  witli- 
drawn  from  so  as  not  to  involve  them  in 
my  affairs)  Against  me  was  an  almost  solid 
lineup  of  the  most  powerful  groups  arid 
men  in  the  coun.try,  the  bitterly  hostile  re- 
action of  much  of  the  press,  the  smilinL; 
skepticism  of  much  of  the  public,  the  ven- 
omous calumnies  of  the  Hiss  forces,  the  ail 
but  universal  failure  to  understand  the  real 
meaning  of  the  case  or  my  real  purpose  A 
sense  of  the  enormous  futility  of  my  effort, 
and  my  own  inadequacy,  drowned  me.  I  felt 
a  physical  cold  creep  throUEh  me.  settle 
around  my  heart  and  freeze  any  pulse  of 
hope.  The  sight  of  you  children  guiltless 
ana  defenseless,  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 
I  was  alone  agairist  the  world:  my  longing 
was  to  be  left  completely  alone,  or  not  to  be 


at  all  It  was  that  death  of  the  will  which 
communism,  with  great  cunning,  always 
t!  les   to   induce   in   its  victims. 

I  waited  until  tlie  last  cow  was  stripped 
and  the  last  can  lifted  into  the  cooler  Then 
I  St  ie  into  the  upper  b.^.m  and  out  into  the 
apple  orcliard  It  was  a  very  dark  night 
The  stars  were  large  end  cold  Tliis  cold 
was  one  with  tl.e  coldness  in  n-,yself  Tlie 
lights  of  the  barn,  the  house  and  the  neigh- 
bors' houses  were  warm  in  the  windows  and 
on  the  giounci,  tliey  were  not  lor  me.  Tlien 
I  lie;ird  Ellen  call  me'  in  the  barn  and  John 
c.illed:  "Papa!"'  Still  calling,  Ellen  went 
down  to  the  house  to  see  if  I  were  there.  I 
heard  John  opening  gates  as  he  went  to  the 
calf  barn,  and  lie  called  me  there  With  all 
the  longing  of  my  love  for  you.  I  wanted 
to  aiiswer  But  if  I  answered.  I  must  come 
back  to  the  living  world     I  could  not  do  that. 

Jo;"in  began  to  call  me  in  tiie  cow  stable, 
in  the  mllkhouse  He  went  into  the  dark 
side  of  the  barn  il  heard  him  slide  the  door 
backi.  into  the  upper  barn,  where  at  niglU 
he  used  to  be  afraid.  He  stepped  outride 
in  the  dark,  calling:  "Papa.  Papa'" — then. 
frantically,  on  the  verge  of  tears:  "Papa  " 
I  walked  over  to  him  I  fcU  that  I  was  mak- 
ing the  most  terribk  surrender  I  should 
ha'-e  to  make  on  eanh.  "Papa."  he  cried 
and  threw  his  arms  arotmd  me.  "don't  ever 
go  away."  ""No."  I  said.  "no.  I  won't  e",er 
go  away."  Both  of  us  knew  that  the  words 
■>•  i  .;way"  stood  for  something  else,  and  that 
I  li.id  gi">en.  him  Uiv  jiriinise  not  to  kill  my- 
self. Later  on.  as  you  will  see.  I  was  tempt- 
ed, m  my  wretchedness,  to  break  that 
jiromlse. 

My  children,  when  vou  were  little,  we  used 
s.jmeLuues  to  go  for  walks  iu  our  piue  »oods. 
In  tue  open  fields,  you  would  run  a»ong  by 
yourselve.-  But  you  used  instinctuely  to 
give  me  your  h..nds  as  we  et  tered  those 
wtxKis.  where  it  was  darker,  lonelier,  and  in 
the  stillr.ess  our  voices  sounded  loud  and 
inghiening  In  tlus  book  I  am  again  giving 
you  my  hands  I  am  leading  you.  not 
through  cool  puic  woods,  but  up  and  up  a 
narrow  defile  between  bare  and  sleep  rocks 
from  winch  m  sliadow  tilings  uncoil  and 
slither  away  It  will  be  dark.  But.  in  the 
end,  If  I  have  led  you  aright,  you  will  make 
out  three  crosses,  from  two  ol  which  hang 
thieves.  I  will  have  brought  you  to  Gol- 
gotha— the  pLice  of  skulls.  This  is  the 
meaning  ol  the  jcmrney.  Before  you  under- 
stand, I  may  not  be  there,  my  iiantis  may 
have  bUpped  from  yovirs.  It  will  not  mutter, 
for  when  yot;  understand  what  you  see.  yjti 
will  no  longer  be  children.  You  will  know 
that  life  is  pain,  that  each  of  us  hangs 
always  upon  the  cross  of  himself  And 
W'hen  you  know  that  this  is  true  oi  every 
man.  woman  and  child  on  earth  you  will 
bt  wise. 

Yi.iL  R  Father. 


N'JCLE.\R  TEST  BAN  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  within  re- 
cent months,  according  to  the  latest 
Gallup  poll,  there  has  been  a  very  dia- 
matic  .shift  of  opinion  on  the  continua- 
tion of  the  nuclear  test  ban  moratorium. 
Indeed.  I  can  recall  few  shifts  of  opinion 
so  diamatic  or  so  rapid. 

In  December  1959,  the  Gallup  poll 
fo'^ind  that  77  percent  of  the  public 
favored  continuing  the  moratorium, 
which  was  then  approximately  1  year 
old. 

In  samplings  taken  at  the  end  of  June 
of  this  year,  the  Gallup  poll  found  that 
55  percent  of  the  public  thinks  the 
United  States  should  resume  tests,  while 
only  26  percent  remain  opposed  I  was 
particularly  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
among  collepe  graduates  the  percentage 
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favoring  the  resumption  of  testing  was 
even  higher  than  for  the  general  public : 
59  percent. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
poll  has  again  demonstrated  the  basic 
;-ood  sense  of  the  American  public  and 
ita  ability  to  reevaluate  positions  in  the 
iiuht  of  new  evidence.  The  American 
people  now  seem  to  understand  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  using  the  Geneva 
nL"-;otiations  for  their  own  purpose  and 
that  we  are  jeopardizing  our  own  se- 
;  ;;  ity  by  continuing  a  moratorium  which 
the  Kremlin  has  in  all  probability  never 
observed. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  recent  report  by  George 
Gallup,  director  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion,  as  printed  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  July  12, 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Poll  Finds  Distrust  of  Reds:  Public 
Shifts — Majority  Now  for  Test-Ban 
End 

I  By  George  Gallup,  director.  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 

Princeton,  N  J.  July  11.— A  majority  of 
the  American  public  now  thinks  the  United 
•States  should  resume  nuclear  bomb  tests. 

This  marks  a  reversal  of  opinion  from 
December  1959.  when  the  Gallup  poll  found 
;in  overwhelming  majority  (77  percent)  of 
the  public  favoring  a  continuance  of  the 
then  year-old  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  to  ban  nuclear  bomb  tests. 

Tixiay.  with  the  moratorium  on  tests  al- 
most 3  years  old,  55  percent  of  the  public 
thinks  the  United  States  should  resume  tests, 
while  26  are  opposed. 

With  the  debate  going  on  in  official  circles 
over  the  pros  and  cons  of  resuming  tests. 
Gallup  poll  reporters  put  the  following  ques- 
tion to  a  carefully  selected  cross  section  of 
the  American  public: 

■Since  November  1858.  the  United  States 
and  Russia  have  been  trying  to  reach  a  per- 
manent agreement  on  the  control  and  in- 
spection of  nuclear  bomb  tests.  Dvirlng  this 
period  each  country  voluntarily  agreed  not 
to  conduct  any  tests,  but  no  permanent 
agreement  has  been  reached.  Do  you  think 
the  United  States  should  resume  tests  at  thi.s 
time,    or    not?" 

Here  are  the  results: 

United    State.<i    re^uinr    testing'' 

Percent 
.Should 55 

Should  not 26 

No  upinion 19 

Among  those  who  have  had  some  college 
training,  opinion  is  59  percent  to  33  percent 
HI  favor  of  the  resumption  of  tests,  as  the 
following  table  shows: 

United    Statei    resume    tcsts^ 

No 
Should     opi7i- 
Shoiild  not         ion 

--  .-    59  .33  8 

56  27  17 

50  23  27 


College _ 

High  school 

Grammar,  none. 


Men  are  somewhat  more  in  favor  of  re- 
.=  umir,g   tests   than   are   women. 

Attitudes  on  this  issue  cut  across  party 
Unes:  v,ith  little  difference  being  noted  be- 
tween the  views  of  Republicans,  Democrats, 
and  Independents. 

The  survey  finds  that  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion divides  largely  on  the  basis  of  whether 
or  not  a  person  believes  that  Russia  is  living 
up   to    its   part  of   the   agreement. 


Again  and  again  the  belief  i.--  c.xpres.seci 
that  Russia  Is  secretly  testing  nuclear  bombs 
and  that  the  United  States  must,  therefore, 
resume  tests  so  that  Russia  will  not  get  into 
a  position  of  greater  power  than  the  United 
States. 

A  63-year-old  nurseV  aid  :'rom  Osage.  Iowa, 
put  It  this  way  : 

■  I  don't  know  why  we  sliould  sit  back  and 
w,:!t  for  thcm  —  they're  jirobably  going  ahead 
with  testine.' 

The  same  dl.'itrust  i>:  Ru.ssia's  activities 
underlies  the  reasons  of  otliers  who  would 
like  to  see  tlie  ban  lifted.  They  make  the 
p(Tint  that  the  United  States  must  be  pre- 
pared m  ca  =  e  of  an  attack  and  that  a  re- 
Etimption  of    test-,   vital   to  our  survival. 

Typical  coniments: 

"We  should  test  so  that  we  won  t  t>e  caught 
short.  If  we  keep  right  on  working,  we  will 
have  the  same  as  thev  have."  said  a  42-year- 
oki  diesetter  in  Romulus.  Mich. 

A  47-year-old  clereyman  in  Allentown,  Pa., 
reasoned  this  way:  It's  a  matter  of  survival. 
Russia    possibly    has    been    testlne   secretly." 

Some  who  want  a  resumption  of  tests  point 
out  that  they  are  necessary  If  we  are  to 
develop  new  knowlediie  concernlntj  nuclear 
weapons. 

Underlying  the  opinion  of  thuse  who  think 
the  United  States  should  not  resume  test- 
ing IS  the  belief  that  Russia  is  so  far  living 
up  to  their  part  of  the  agreement. 

Many  in  this  group  think  that  the  United 
States  should  stick  to  the  aH:reement  and 
that  we  should  not  break  the  treaty  unless 
Russia  starts  testing. 

"We  should  be  as  good  as  our  Word."  is  the 
view  of  a  71-vear-old  judge  from  Alamo, 
Tenn. 

"An  agreement  is  an  aijreement  unless  we 
ha',  e  proof  Russia  is  testinu. "  said  a  65-year- 
old  dairy  farmer  in  Vermoiit 

Others  ursje  that  we  should  t,'pep  negotia- 
tion.'=  going  if  possible  and  keep  working  for 
a    permanent    agreement. 

Some  of  tho.se  opposeu  to  the  resumption 
of  nuclear  bomb  tests  do  so  on  the  ground  of 
health  and  point  to  the  dangers  of  radio- 
activity: 

"There  is  a  lot  of  sickness  coming  through 
those  thines."  said  a  69-ycar-oid  candymaker 
in     Portland.     Maine  They     should     be 

stopped  — they  are  upsetting  the  world." 


SENATOR  AIKEN  DESCRIBES  RURAL 
AMERICA'S  DEBT  TO  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  NORRIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  P:cMdent.  this 
week  we  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  late  Senator  George 
W.  Norris.  Senator  Norris  ls  remem- 
bered as  the  valiant  champion  of  rural 
electrification.  It  was  he  who  led  the 
long  struggle  to  free  rural  America  from 
the  bondage  of  darkness,  by  bringing  to 
the  people  of  our  farm  areas  the  great 
benefits  of  electricity  which  we  now  take 
for  granted. 

George  Norris  was  a  great  Senator,  one 
of  the  greate.st.  Besides  the  REA.  he 
championed  many  other  measures  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  life  of  that 
greatest  of  majorities,  the  American 
common  man.  The  battle  for  the  Ten- 
nes.see  Valley  Authority  and  the  fight 
against  private  power  and  oil  intere.sts 
are  two  other  crusade.'^  for  which  he  is 
remembered. 

And  beyond  his  enormous  legislative 
achievements,  George  Norris  was  a  great 
human  beine.  He  was  a  man  of  moral 
stature,  and  to  know  him  was  an  en- 
richment and  a  source  of  per.sonal  im- 
provement.    The  late  President  Franklin 


D.  Roosevelt,  m  a  profoundly  moving 
speech  at  McCook,  Nebr.,  Norris'  birth- 
place, during  the  1932  presidential  cam- 
paign, said  of  him; 

He  stands  forth  as  tlie  \ery  perfect,  gentle 
knight   of  American   progress!-,  e   ideals. 

This  was  said  when  Norris  .siill  had 
12  years  to  live,  but  it  remains  today  as 
a  sinj^ulaily  appiojjiiate  epitaph  for  thi:s 
great  American. 

Mr.  President  oui-  di.stinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Senator  Aiken,  has  recently  writ- 
ten an  article  on  "The  Debt  Rural 
America  Owe:,  George  Norris,"  which 
was  published  m  the  July  1961  issue  .  ; 
the  WiscoiiMU  REA  News. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken  i  is  thoroui-hly  familiar  with  the 
benefits  which  rural  electrification  has 
brought  to  our  Nation.  His  sat;c  and 
witty  wisdom  has  served  us  well  on  tile 
Agriculture  Committee,  of  which  he  wa.- 
formerly  chaiimaii.  He  knows  whereof 
he  speaks  wlwr.  av  salutes  the  late  Sen- 
ator Norris. 

It  gives  me  ^.;ieat  pleasure,  theiefoi', 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Aiken's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorii, 
as  follows: 

The     Debt     Rurm      Amfric  a     Oak.s     Giorce 
Norris 

(By  Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont) 
(The  late,  great  Senator  from  NcbroskH. 
who.se  lOOth  anniversary  the  Nation  observes 
July  11.  made  li  possible  for  Iarmer«;  and 
rural  people  to  enjuv  the  blessings  ai.d  ben- 
efits   of    modern,    electrical    luiiig  1 

Neariy  all  of  llie  farm  and  rural  i>c.  ^ijIp 
of  America  today  enjoy  the  blessings,  and 
benefits  of  modern  electrical  living  tliank.s 
in  large  measure  to  tlie  valiant  and  persist- 
ent struggle  that  the  late,  great  Senator 
George  W  Norris  w.'.ged  to  pass  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
Senator  Norris'  c  h.impioning  of  the  RE.^ 
Act,  of  which  he  was  b<jth  author  and  co- 
sponsor,  freed  rui.il  America  from  the  "Dark 
Ages."  This  monunientitl  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  rural  people  will  always  be  a 
living  memorial  to  this  fearless  st.itesman 
from  Nebraska  who.se  100th  birthday  the 
Nation  commemorates  July  11. 

But  REA  is  only  one  (jf  an  impressne  li.M 
of  accomplishments  emblazoned  on  Norris" 
long  record  uf  public  service  which  included 
40  years  in  the  U  S   Congress 

Another  of  his  notable  achicveineius  w,is 
the  courageous  fight  he  led  to  establish  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  In  my  opinion, 
T\'A  and  REA  have  done  more  to  rai.se  the 
standard  of  living  of  rural  people  and  to  give 
hope  to  millions  of  farm  families  than  any- 
thing  else    in    the   history   of   our    Nation  " 

Although  Getjrge  Norris  championed  the 
cause  of  people  generally,  he  was  particu- 
larly concerned  with  tiie  welfare  of  rural 
people  This  deep  concern  for  farm  folks 
was  indelibly  imprinted  on  his  character 
during  the  formative  years  of  his  life 

Left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  4  and  hav- 
ing lost  his  only  brother,  who  could  have 
become  th?  family  mainst.iy,  one  can  read- 
ily understand  why  young  George  bitterlv 
resented  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  re- 
quired to  W(jrk  incessantly — indoors  and 
out — to  raise  her  large  family 

Impressions  fixed  on  one's  character  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  14  can  never  be 
erased,  and  the  hardship  years  which  Norris 
spent  on  his  mother's  Ohio  farm  undoubtedly 
molded  into  his  character  the  dedication  to 
the   cause    of    alleviating   the    hardship   and 
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drudt;erv  of    the    people   of  t!;is   N.itloJi    wh  1 
had  to  till  the  soil  for  a  Uvlne 

His  determination  to  helj)  rural  people 
coupled  with  his  indomitable  cour;ige,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  TVA  and  REA,  in 
spite  of  opixisition  that  would  have  setmcd 
insurmountable  to  ai.y  one  of  lesser  forti- 
tude 

Largely    as    a    result    of    the    REA    '.  ictory 
American    agriculture   has   become    the   envy 
of    the    world   and    it    Is  our   country's   mufct 
potent  weapon  1;.  the  defense  of  democratic 
government. 

Were  It  not  for  tin-  f.n  t  that  T\'A  and 
REA  t'jwer  ab'".  e  his  other  .-ict  oinjj'. i.'-l'.menls 
M  a  legislator,  he  would  still  command  an 
imjjressive  position  in  history  by  virtue  of 
his  buccfssiul  eSvjris  In  the  cause  of  the 
workmgman  and  the  efficient  fuiiCtionlng 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Ftder.i:  Gov- 
em  men  t. 

To  this  day  vested  economic  !ntfre<-ts  ar.d 
unscrupulr.us  pciitical  jxjwers  detes*  the 
n-ime  of  Ge<  rce  Norris  and  this  th' '.  in  itse'.f 
creates  another  moiiumeiit  to  his  name 

When  we  celebrate  the  100th  anni.  ersary 
of  a  great  m.an.  it  is  not  suff.clent  merely  to 
note  hLs  achievements  Such  a  commemo- 
ration would  hardly  cor..«titute  a  tribute 
worthy  of  his  noble  name  for  Gf^jrgf  Norris 
ciu-rted  on  a  »<jrk  which  he  did  not  becin 
and  which  he  did  not  finish.  It  will  never  be 
h  n .  sued 

The  decree  to  «hlch  we  h-jnor  hia  nam*:- 
will  be  determined  by  the  manner  in  wh.ch 
we  carry  or.  the  work  he  left  ur.ftnlshed 
Por  instance,  millions  of  citizens  of  thi.?  Na- 
Uon  are  rtUl  waiting  for  the  benefits  of 
natural  resources  de-.  elopment  which  the 
people  in  Uhe  T^,'A  and  other  area':  Ka-.  e  en- 
joyed i    r  n.ar.y  vears. 

T'ne  Uiiited  .~;.<»Le«  need-  t::  ji.g  .e»«iero;..p 
t4Xl,iy  ;o  c,vrr\  o:.  :..c  ij^w.t  \.j  cie-.t.op  .^^r 
natural  resources  for  the  bene£.t  of  all,  aad 
no*  .'ust  f^r  the  profit  of  a  few 

T^^.e  memarr  o:  Georre  Noms  should  ser^e 
to  r-*tnind  us  th  it  'he  challenge  today  U  a^ 
urgent  as  i"   ■»-■   ;:.   r.is  day. 

Tlie  o./nt.i.u..:.g  ■-rei.d  i«j»itrd  cjnrer.iriK- 
Uon  of  pe-^p.e  ;;.d'-«*.ry.  and  f^..t-cal  power 
in  &  re-i"!'. e.y  fe*'  mimmjth  ..'.duj'-rial  and 
urban  are-s  rr._:--t  r.-e  itemmed  ;.'  we  aj-e  to 
ir.a'.r.tain  ir.^xlrr.urr:  ecor.orr.:-  v^-r.i.  ar.d 
se-r.tr.rr  levels  :n  this  country 

The  rural  areas  miist  be  preserved  ar.d 
rer.-jJixed  If  we  expect  o-ir  Nat. ->n  to  re- 
m  -  ;•.-  r.g  Ge  >r?e  Noms  recr-gn^zed  ttu 
to  be  a  iic:  Tnu  u  one  rea«oQ  -sriy  r.e  ex- 
erted such  her...;  eJTort*  10  th::^:j..i.r^  t.'.e 
".'A  i.-.-t  HE.'.  ;r   gra-TJ 

1!  he  i^.-e  .  e  tj^laj  L»  •=.  uld  be  :.'. 
tte  t-"^'.T  -'  -'.  the  cr^isade  to  re  er«e  th» 
de^:;r....4  e;  :  ':  •:  '  rir*i  Ajt.«^i^'  I*  r.-m 
faiU   VD  viT  '.-•■  :.::r.-ii  t.-.e  -» -  rk  h"   s-. 

T&HantZy    carr.ec     :>n      G.-e-i*.    i^*^..'    'A    th«r 
countTT   a.-e   %:...  a-i;-...'.i-     -.•■   '  ...    :•-*.;- 
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rfK-kPliuK  dfrnaiids  for  their  product  Uor- 
Injt  the  QrKl  25  ycara  of  rural  co-op  «lpriri- 
ncaMon,  the  uae  of  power  on  the  foriiui  \v.- 
doubled  about  every  6  years 

To  meet  tlie  rapidly  growing  ntcdb  of  i  >u- 
bum'T.s  (  f  rural  electric  6>btem»  prcucnti!  a 
i\\.:.\i:.',if  of  tr»'m'-ndoiiR  proportions  Kor 
Instance.  It  Is  estin.ated  that  within  Ui'- 
next  10  years  'he  df-matid  by  all  power  tiuer^ 
will  infrea-^r  1  trillion  kllowalt-hour*  \<- 
qu:ring  about  8.5  percent  more  genera t  ,i.i' 
capacity  than  Wf  have  Uxiay 

To  proMde  thiS  <  /os.'al  iiicrf:uj,c  in  '  i<-' 
tncal  pr'xluctlon  will  require  all  the  i'- 
sources  of  public.  rf»operatlve  aiid  commer- 
cial powr  lriter«^ts  rr,mblned  It  will 
n«kfe^sltat«.  the  rou.Bi  ruction  of  jfeneratlnt' 
planU  of  fron.  300  000  to  a  mi.lioi.  ki:owatt> 
capai  :ty 

More  efficient  generating  plat.'s  will  h  r.'- 
to  be  built,  and  we  .shall  have  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  power  produced  from  alonil'- 
energy.  In  addition,  we  muft  harne!--.i  th«: 
remrilnlng  source  n*,  hydr'jelertrlc  fy^wer 

To  distribute  the  htipe  amounU  of  ele<-- 
tni"ity  that  will  be  used  In  the  future  a  na- 
tionwide .system  of  transmlaaion  Wuty  wi::  \,i- 
ne<e8.-.ry  with  both  private,  pubiu,  ar;'! 
co-op  ^tn.i.'A  p<.'...ing  tlife.r  ii  ..pp.ie*  a;.'i 
dxawii.*;  .'.-o.':.  these  common -carrier,  hlgh- 
vo;trtge  ..:,'•-.  t'<  fer.t  the  need"?  of  their 
c  .r.s-jmer'- 

TTie  tr»-nd  »o  giant  genera' ;np  a.-^d  trTir.*.- 
m.sslon  faciliile*  ha«  already  r>et;un.  It 
cannot  be  •'opped 

I^he  question  r,orifr'jnt.ng  Ar.'ierjca.vi  r.o  *. 
IS  mh'  tner  ih:.'.  trend  -,hah  t-je  f*ermitied  t  , 
groA-  i:.t.j  a  huge  p.wer  n.o..v;y>.y  '  .' 
whfher  It  shall  b*-  Vj  managed  a*  Vj  con- 
T'.bute  the  greatest  benef.t  p'/^j'.'.Me  V-,  the 
rr.'jst  people  possible 

.Since  20  percent  '■'  the  r."*  ^.^,.<■xv^  whl'h 
we  must  develop  during  the  next  decade 
wiU  be  u-sc-d  or.  farrrji  ar^d  rural  area«.  It  li 
cAir  Job  ir.  carry. ng  on  the  unfinUh'-d  woric 
of  George  Nor.'L-  u>  %*.■*■.  that  'a.z  t :.:ii.\  \tt^  >\>.- 
are  not  o:.].-j  furr.iihed  w.th  ad"^  jate  e.e»-- 
t.-icity  at  reasonable  prices  v^jt  a>-,  -..v.;,* 
they  hsve  '.':'.'.  &r:rf?ji,  to  ^/--wer  v-^u.-'en.  o.'i 
and  new  'r.  *erma  e<jua!  to  t.hoe*  fflven  the 
m'^«rt   favored   orTyirate   intere^.te 

ThU  challenge  of  in.'. u ring  full  and  e<.|ult^- 
b>  de-.  e.vpmer.t  and  di.».tr:'r)Utiori  o'  *J.- 
prod-jf.ta  of  ou.-  r.at  -ral  re«^>urr>r».  1j»  ■■.%  g."-^*. 
a  cha..e.'.ge  a=  -.:.-.  t.-iat  c/^.'.fror.t*^!  Oe'/T^'- 
No.T..i  Tr-e  f.;."-.;  .--..od  ir.-^t  nr.ean.n^f  . 
bonoj  wh.i.'.  "it  li.'.  pay  him.  a.'-d  lr*e  o.o* 
whi'h  I  kr.ow  he  ■so.'.d  a'^'^rtfilW:  rr.'Al.  w;,. 
Yjf  -,-.  resclT*  tha*  we  w1'.!  r'^rrj  or.  h>.  rr;- 
%^d*  ••  r-  rr-  Vt**r  life  for  th*-  peopSe  of 
A.-r.er.'o-- 
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T'CKAL  EXCH/..S-GE  ACT  OP  r^Cl 
Mr  JOHN'.STON.  Mr  Pr^'%.  ;-r.t.  tr./..-' 
ji  .--  ^/r.-.^ral  r'Z-fiT^  whj  I  a/r.  optj^jt''^ 
to  u-.ft  M-..'iai  Erf  .Xi'..or;.&.  ar.rl  C o.  - 
tu.-aj  Excr.a.'.:':  Ao:  aril.  U.f.r(iur':  *... 
vo>-  ax'a:rL.n  ::..?.  procrarr.  In  t.^•;  ':.:  ' 
.TJiT^v.^'^  I  op;y>.f;  tr.:.!.  *rr.r,r.a .'.;■':  ;>ro- 
VT^TZ  or.  irc-rlJ:  that  it  u  frTit.rely  try. 
.r::  J  .^'r  r.  r. --■:..:':  ii.  that  ;t  att/^:Tr.pv 
Vj  ':.'  a  <:.i:..o:Ai.'..rjr.  rA  msi:./  'ZiZr.-- 
::.':. 'J-,  r.o-x  ^.o  t.'.-  «:tat>u  t/-yjKX  It 
:.i^.  fi..'.-d  ..'.  '.....^  «;r.rj«;avrj.-  vcai^v^r  .' 
_-.  r.ot  KZ-^./..r,  ';:^y:.^y.  T;...^  .-•.  '■'. 
nrrxr^  >.-sr..i.at.''.r.  to  «:T.a/'.t  t.'.'t  [..">s;Ta/r. 
if-.-i  tr. ■:.--'•  .'or ';  O/x^.  T.'A  carr-  a.-. 7  a^,- 
;,.-'>^r.ity>r-.^  o..:  t.V:  ;a/;t  t/.at  ZtCt  i;*"i:- 
.-.it.rj.'.  .'..i^  or-'-r.  'rvtao— ^'">f;'l  0.-4  ^y>■« 
".jf.T.  TT^-'i :.'<-,■  -ii-i  i>«;  ;.;>:r.t  ..-.  r.^'l  TT'.-- 
nr..-*at  '/.  -s  i.r..rt?  .T.OTi^-v   iTJjf-:  \:jf- 
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wltli    Hii    r!1    tfK)    i>#Tii!ari«-iil    fhiiiiifiii 
i^tir        III    my    opinion.    It    )?<    .Mrnplv    n 
(!»-vioii«s  nr^Hn.^  of  upproprintinK   fnt'is-'ii 
aid  V.  .thftut  rallinK  it  •<tifh 

In  the  scfond  ra--<'    I  h-r^]  th;il  <fhic:i 
lioriHl   proiTarn*'.    Hs  part   of   our   foir-ign 
rf'IaMoii;  ,   havf   had    no   dlr'-ct    i<lfition- 
Miii)   to   our   forfi"n    pf)hry      '11. 'o*-   <x 
ch:;iri:  (■    pro:' i  rim.H.    t)V    thf    vfjy    iiiitMp 
fj[    \\\<-    .aru'titii'f    of    W.f    I'-Ki'lation     hi  <• 
t\''\    rn' an'     to    Vif    prfipatrvri'la    it.'tiu- 
TTifnts  to  try   tf)  ronvf  :  t   ji*r.(;7i'-   'o  n'.n 
pf<!nt    of    vi'-v,-    or    r-vn    out    •  ■•  fm    of 
(it  oTionacy ;    v  h'Tfa-     on    th'-   oMi«r  it\(\ 
of  thf-  .'.tick,  v.\\cn  our  .oliidfnt,.'i  ho  ovci - 
•sr-n-;  th^y  arr  ronfront^rd  in  mntiy  ra-.<»R 
w'.th    a    baria:''"'   of    propa!:arifla 

In  thf  third  inM.;i.'irc.  I  r jppo- ■  Ihl-; 
prorTam  brrau.*.'-  tji'-  root  will  \>i  n  trf- 
n^f-ndous  fiiiancial  Ijuidcn  oii  t,.xp;iy«T'; 
v.hoalthr  particular  lim'- ill  f/n  h).';tory, 
wp  all  know  ',\:i-  -'oin;'  in  \>c  all'd  iipnii 
to  tH'lif.fn  lli»-;r  h<-lt.fi  .'uid  ".oh'-ll  out" 
mo;'-  money  fc^r  natioTial  df-fen.^"-  'Hif 
V, Olid  .'I'uaLion  .vPTii.'i  U^)  f^-  cjo  wit?  m 
on  us  a,  il  was  pnor  U>  World  Wn'  II 
I  tiiink  Ihf-  Coru^cH:s.H  ran  Uiu\  a  rn  ith 
moffr  uvful  and  Ixncriruai  way  to  .t;  «iid 
money  lor  Ui»:  proL<-ctifjn  df  our  Nalio;i 
and  the  r><-rpf-tuatlori  of  <\<xu'>(  nn  y 

I  iiiC^r'-ly  fcK-lKV<-  that  f-nr/jiranrii: 
foj  »o::rifrs  V)  oe  iiit>rffct<fj  m  arid  to  un- 
df-r.',und  oijr  Am'rican  vay  of  itf«-  and 
th<:  pnnripje-i  nf  d'-morr  fy  i  n»-<"<' ■■-'■.» i  y 
arid  v<y<A  r'-rla.niy  w<.  in  t.'ir  Unit<*d 
BtaU:f.  have  m  i':ri  t,o  offer  otfi«  r  ;.-iiion' . 
culture, iy  arid  «d  1^  alioiiaily  ,  nowcvcr. 
whfrfi  V.'-  rriu  '  iirid<r»r;"-  nnd  pay  for 
th'-  v^hoi*  df-ai  p.  a/:tiOf.iiy  t^l«  :  I  think 
Wf-  are  carry. n.'  ,«!uch  a  untiiurn  Lo  8.1 
'x'T'Tf:'  'Ifif-rc  i-'.  thio  L-ft  t>j  nm'-m- 
tt<-r  Iri  tn'-  Uri.lfti  Btaf.'-?.  l'KJ;>y  t.>.<-  '■ 
ar'-  liL^.-raiiv  huridrfrjA  of  capahi'-  Arn'r 
jcari  Kturif  tiU.  ryin?;  'uTTicxi  away  f.orn  iii- 
f.t.tulion.^  of  hivtJ'T  l»-arr,ir;;  h'-<- a-i.-;*-  of 
the  inrrta--.ir»g  prt-v-.ijff:  of  tr«m^r>dO'U5 
er.:oi;m» o.t  .v;  wh'.i  v,'-  it^^iirn'-  U.'- 
Imj/'...  tat.o:.  of  foi»-.gr.  f;tijd»r.l.'.  •*'  mart 
r*  rri'.rr. rx:r  wt  arc-  pf.».sAiOiy  cr'-at-iriK  a  f^fu,- 
c.luA,  tnat  '*.o  d«-p;jv<-  a;t  Amer.can  .sitii- 
d»:r.t  of  *:d'..cat.on  Ih'-  .'-.Ut/r  Kovfrrn- 
mf-r.'--..  p.', vat/-  f 0  i.'..d;!tiO.'..^.  artd  #-%♦  n  the 
hc'ifcTal  Govf.rrjn'nl  arf:  strivji:.;';  at  t^.f-ry 
turn  to  lrjr;r«;d.v?  faciJjtU-s  at  univ*;rftit>^ 
and  collcfees  bTJt  wc  .stl.'!  can  r,ot  k«'T> 
up  with  the  ix.yptilation  '-xi^Ar^^iUiU  I 
■-.riCf.T'-ly  t^:*]  that  a  d'Tmit-/-  iimit  on 
•p'-nrjir.;-:  ar.d  oth'-r  a'.;/<-*-,U  of  thi.».  J.'-^i.^- 
la'.on  '.hould  Ya-  writt^-n  f/ijt  cJ^^rJr  arid 
.n  fjff'.r..':'-  '>  .-TO''.  Tt>*-  pr'jr'ram  aivi 
should  rc:  i.m:V-'I  ..':  •v-'->i.^  v^  t.hJit  ,♦ 
T.U  aut/jitnatically  c^.o'.'  t/'fwe  th*-  f  '-■ 
:—»-»»    for    r'^'\f^' 

Arid  !2.--t  h"'Jt  r.^>*.  .'■■>.■*  I  -rar.t  t/,  rraVf 
ar,  '■^♦vj'^.kjri  to  that  pr'r,,.5;i'jri  of  the  WU 
T.',lr.')  t^V-lfi  aTVnr  for  m'sr.'^/  xt.;<'h  is 
^:/I^.'o-j>r.at''-d  JO^)  fATC^-nt  f.'')Tn  th^  XJ H 
"I  .'':a.-^u.'-/  to  r/*-  'w.-'^ct^-d  rhar.n.'-l^d  or 
lj:'/'/r^m''l  'nr'/'jyh  tM  L'nit'd  ^'ntion^ 
''SVJV''')  o'  ?orrf*  ff^.htrr  }ntArr)»t}oTi;> ) 
O'iar  y^'  '/'  At  tr*-  irr '••^.'^.t  ilTTi*-  l'-'' 
s."';i'.'v  r  ■>  '■  i,^'rf\*.\fir:>.  rhl'h  HV.m, 
innAs.  to  b*  inn-rVi-^  ♦/>  >.'irh  Ui'-^u^- 
*.>:T;Jt'.  '.r:'^'  :y-t*:-:r--:  p"?'JTn;;r1'v  V.YiVZ-'ftf ) 
TV.'  '.  ;''^*  or  .^.  Ty,«'th^^  "'•'■  "wari'.  t/) 
*"  >r.i"-  o';r  '.^.t^t  pr'rtfra.T, ?  frnm  f/Tifz 
.  .  .0.0  ;;  •-  o'.-'cti'd  ar.d  cor.  .-0;;/-^  hy  Utf. 
r^f/5!r'"r -T. *  of  .^.a'e  ar.d  «-7«-/^jtlv»  of- 
*^ /•■/.-*  '  *  ►  ■'  ■?  '-'j-jr.'ry  'yr  ~y.'*"*^.^T  ■'^^  ^  'j  *  * 
to    t  ..-r.     '  -•    ;/">2-arr;;r,t'    o- 'o      -o     '; 
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United  Nations  and  UNESCO.  Per- 
sonally. I  vigorously  oppose  supplying 
additional  funds  to  organizations  which 
;.:e  influenced  as  much  by  the  Com- 
munists as  they  are  by  our  Grovemment, 
t\ eij  though  we  supply  the  financing.  If 
ue  are  going  to  spend  U.S.  tax 
money  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  of 
per-.ples  of  other  nations,  then  I  do  not 
•.vant  the  Communists  to  have  any  con- 
trol over  the  way  the  money  is  spent, 
and  I  certainly  want  the  United  States, 
not  the  United  Nations,  to  get  credit  for 
providing  our  tax  money. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  creation 
of  a  never-ending,  no-limit-to-spending, 
vague  piece  of  legislation  such  as  this 
bill.  For  these  reasons  I  shall  vote 
against  this  proposed  legislation. 


JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY  LEADERS  USE 
TACTICS  HINDERING  FIGHT 
AGAINST    COMMUNISM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Mr,  President. 
to  meet  the  challenges  posed  by  Com- 
muni.st  imperialism  in  this  grim  period 
of  international  anarchy,  our  country 
needs  the  harmonious  accord  of  all  our 

J)eople. 

The  organization  which  now  is  doing 
the  most  to  undermine  national  unity 
is  the  John  Birch  Society,  so-called. 
Only  the  lack  so  far,  of  M-1  rifles  and  a 
military  organization  separates  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  its  duce  Mussolini. 
Robert  Welch,  from  fascism  and  nazism. 
His  doctrine  is  fascism  and  his  goal  is 
power.  He  is  aping  Adolf  Hitler  and 
using  the  tactics  Hitler  used  on  his  road 
to  power 

The  Fascist-minded  dictator  who  runs 
the  John  Birch  Society  with  an  iron  hand 
once  sought  office  through  democratic 
channels.  In  1950  he  was  defeated  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Massachusetts.  His 
campaign  failed  miserably.  Frustrated 
by  his  lack  of  personal  political  success, 
Welch  turned  against  the  political  proc- 
ess itself,  and  against  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  demagog  of  the  far  right  ha.s 
written: 

Democracy  is  meifiy  a  deceptive  phra.se  a 
weapon  of  demagogery,  and  a  perennial 
fraud. 

In  his  privately  circulated  book,  "The 
Politician,"  Welch  said  the  "whole  Su- 
preme Court  is  a  nest  of  Socialists  and 
worse." 

He  termed  General  Ei-senhower  "a  ded- 
icated, conscious  agent  of  the  CommunLst 
conspiracy."  He  added  of  Eisenhower. 
There  is  only  one  possible  word  to  de- 
scribe his  purpose  and  actions.  That 
word  is  treason." 

Others  he  attacked  as  agents"  or 
"supporters"  of  communism  included  Al- 
len Dulles.  Gen.  George  Marshall,  and 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower. 

Welch's  equivalent  of  "Mein  Kampf" 
is  the  Blue  Book,  a  transcript  of  the 
-i-day  monolog  he  delivered  to  11  anony- 
mous men  at  Indianapolis  in  December 
19,58. 

This  blue  book  is  the  biggest  mishmash 
of  pseudophilosophy,  mangled  religion. 
l)oetry.  and  jumbled  history  ever  offered 
lu  the  American  public. 


In  the  United  States,  Welch  asserts 
that  as  of  July  1,  1960,  the  Communists 
have  a  40  percent  minimimi  of  total  con- 
trol. He  fulminates  against  what  he 
calls  Communist  influence  over  press, 
radio,  and  television.  He  says  preachers 
"use  their  pulpits  to  preach  outright 
communism." 

In  his  view,  even  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  been  seduced  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce  "infiltrated"  by 
Communists. 

Then  comes  his  conclusion,  "that 
American  support  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy  i.s  now  the  back- 
bone of  its  strength  and  has  been  for 
many  years." 

Robert  Welch  i.s  a  Fascist-mmded 
demagog.  He  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  type  of  government  he  advocates 
would  be  against  civil  rights  and  hysteri- 
cally antilabor.  He  hopes  to  weld  the 
anti's — the  spreaders  of  racial  hate,  the 
bully  boys,  and  the  lunatic  rightwing 
fringe  everywhere  into  a  political  move- 
ment for  power.  His  plan  apes  Musso- 
lini's "Squadristas."  No  doubt  later  will 
come  the  castor  oil  and  horsewhips. 

Since  the  witchhunts  of  early  1950  s 
some  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  enjoyed 
seeing  spooky  things  under  their  neigh- 
bors' beds.  Not  only  do  some  persons  see 
Communists  and  other  spooks  under 
beds,  but  like  legendary  old  maids,  they 
hoist  their  skirts  from  imaginary  mice 
The  John  Birch  society  preys  on  those 
fears. 

These  radicals  of  the^  iighi  m  many 
communities  have  been  i)racticiMg  char- 
acter assassination  without  regard  for 
the  truth,  threatening  merchants  with 
boycotts,  threatening  college  professors 
and  school  principals  with  dismissal. 
They  spread  fear,  hatred,  and  suspicion. 
They  even  propo.se  infiltrating,  such  fine, 
worthwhile  civic  organizations  as  the 
Parent-Teachers'  Association. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Fa.^cist-minded 
John  Birch  society  organizers  are  as 
.serious  a  threat  to  our  security  and  way 
of  life  as  is  internal  communi.sm  Un- 
fortunately many  well  meaning  men  and 
women  are  being  duped  by  the  merce- 
nary promoters  of  this  ultrarightwing 
-society — or  group  of  cells  with  secret 
mcmbcr.ship  lists  modeled  on  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  front  page  of 
today's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  there  appears  t'ne  report  of  an 
interview  with  a  former  Russian  spy. 
Anatoli  Granovsky.  Mr.  Granovsky  was 
formerly  a  captain  of  political  intel- 
ligence in  the  ministry  of  state  security 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1945  and  194G. 
Earlier  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
NKVD.  the  Soviet  secret  police.  He  is 
evidently  a  man  well  experienced  in 
Russian  subversive  techniques  and 
eminently  qualified  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr  Granov- 
sky   is    quoted    as   saying: 

Tlie  Soviet  Communists  would  sacrifice  a 
thousand  American  Comnmnists  to  save 
the  John  Birch  Society,  lor  Instance.  I 
don't  mean  the  Bircli  Society  is  Communis r 
infiltrated.  It  doesn't  have  to  be.  By  dis- 
crediting prominent  Americans,  it  confuses 
the  population  about  whom  to  trust. 

The  article  also  points  out  methods 
used  by  Mr.  Granovsky  and  other  Soviet 


agents  in  destroying  democracy  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  replacing  it  with 
communism.    It  states: 

The  Soviets  also  used  tactics  tcj  divide 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  Czechoslovakians, 
Sudeten-Germans  and  Slovaks,  and  to  dis- 
credit businessmen,  he  said.  Czechoslovakia 
was  a  highly  developed  country,  the  only  one 
in  ea,st.ern  Europe  to  maintain  a  democratic 
form  of  government  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  and  had  a  high  standard  of  livina 
"Not  just  backward  countries,  but  any  com- 
munity or  country  can  thus  be  destroyed  ' 
declared  the  former  NKVD  man 

Mr.  President,  if  these  are  the  tactics 
I  equired  to  undermine  a  free  society  and 
democratic  institutions  and  therefore 
pave  the  way  for  communism,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  John  Birch  Society  arc  un- 
wittingly acting  as  the  handmaidens  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  their  attempt  to 
spread  fascism — a  sister  ideology  of 
communism— these  leading  John  Birch- 
ites  are  m  reality  furtherin'^  Communist 
aims. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  should  not 
have  a  congressional  investigation  of  the 
John  Birch  Society.  These  rightwing. 
wrong-minded  radicals,  misguided  as 
they  are,  have  the  right  to  organize,  col- 
lect dues,  make  ludicrous  claims  and  seek 
to  discredit  worthy,  loyal,  and  devoted 
Congressmen  and  jurists. 

We  have  the  means  and  the  will  to  in- 
form the  people.  With  the  people  in- 
formed. I  have  no  doubt  that  this  totali- 
tarianism of  the  right  will  be  rejected 
and  our  great  American  system  of  go\ - 
ernment  and  our  traditional  American 
way  of  life  will  continue  to  flouri.-h, 

Wlule  jousting  with  alleged  Comimi- 
nists  they  falsely  claim  are  among  then- 
neighbors  and  faculties  of  our  colleges 
and  in  the  clergy,  these  pseudo-Fascists 
make  no  mention  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion from  abroad.  Their  real  interest  is 
not  in  helping'  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism  but  rather  to  undermine  our 
own  basic  institutions  in  order  to  better 
enalMe  them  to  seize  power  and  turn 
America  into  a  Fascist  state. 

Deluded  people  persuaded  to  join  the 
John  Bircli  Society  would  do  well  to  re- 
pudiate mercenary  Fa.scist-minded  dem- 
acogs  who  have  been  misleading  and 
deceiving  them. 

Regarding  tlie  so-called  John  Birch 
Society,  Attorney  General  Robert  F,  Ken- 
nedy stated: 

They  make  no  contribution,  in  my  estima- 
tion, to  fight  against  communism  here  In  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  I  think  if  anything, 
they  are  a  hindrance 

I  nilly  agree  with  this  statement  by  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  our  Government. 
Thougiuful  informed  Americans  know 
that  the  present  grave  danger  to  this  Na- 
tion and  to  the  peace  of  the  world  come.s 
fiom  Communi.st  Ru.ssia  and  Red  China, 


RED  CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  I  have  been  read- 
ing with  increasing  alarm  the  news- 
paper accounts  which  indicate  that  our 
policy  with  respect  to  admission  of  Red 
China  into  the  United  Nations  is  .soften- 
ing. 
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The  administration  now  seems  to 
have  taken  a  position  that  there  is  not 
:nucii  use  fighting  this  battle  any 
iOngei  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  ad- 
mitted during  his  press  conference  on 
June  27  that  the  United  States  has  no 
plan  whatsoever  for  blocking  the  mo\e 
for  consideration  of  Red  China's  ad- 
mission. 

I  brlieve  the  attitude  of  the  admin- 
instration  is  outlined  quite  effectively  in 
a  newspaper  article  in  which  Repre- 
sentative M.  Blaine  Peterson,  of  Utah. 
reports  on  a  briefing  session  in  v.hich 
Adlai  Stevenson  outlined  his  views  on 
this  subject.  The  article,  from  the  Og- 
dcn  Standard  Examiner  Ouden.  Utah, 
of  July  10,  1961.  IS  as  follows: 

Representative  M  BL.MNt  Peterson,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Utah,  said  today  a  program  should 
be  launched  Immediately  "to  condition  the 
U.S.  mind  "  to  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  ihc  United  Nations. 

The  Ogden  Democrat  said  Adlal  Steven- 
son, U  S  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  Is  con- 
vinced Red  China  will  be  admitted  to  the 
U.N.  at  iu  next  General  Assembly. 

Representative  Peterson  said  Mr  Steven- 
son expressed  this  belief  during  a  brleftug 
session  of  Congrejismen  nt  tlie  dedication  of 
the  United  States  new  Embassy  building  In 
early  June. 

"During  a  trip  to  New  York  City,  several 
Congressmen  were  culled  into  a  briefing  ses- 
sion with  Mr  Stevenson 

"He  told  us  that  the  next  time  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  Cliin:t  comes  up  In  the  U.N. 
the  vote  will  favor  Red  China  Mr.  Steven- 
son indicated  England  and  other  of  our 
allies  are  in  favor  of  giving  Rt-d  China  a  U.N. 
seat." 

Representative  Peterson  quoted  M.'. 
Stevenson  as  saying.  "We  dont  have  the 
votes  to  head  It  on." 

The  Utahan  said  n  member  of  Mr  Steven - 
sons  staff  was  asked  what  policy  the  United 
States  has  developed  to  follow  if  Red  Chin.; 
is  admitted  to  the  UN 

He  said  we  have  no  policy  if  this  hap- 
pens." Representative  Peterson  said. 

The  Utah  Congressman  said  we  need  a 
policy  to  follow  if  Red  China  is  admitted 
and  we  must  condition  the  United  States' 
mind  to  it." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  grave  situa- 
tion we  now  face  throu.ehout  the  world 
calls  for  a  more  resolute,  a  more  deter- 
mir.ed.  a  more  imaginative  approach  to 
the  Communist  Ihitat  tlian  is  indicated 
in  this  article.  Admittedly,  our  United 
Nations  delegation  faces  a  difficult  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  the  upcoming  vote 
on  admi.ssion  of  the  Chinese  Communists, 
But  instead  of  devoting  their  attention 
to  conditioning  the  American  mind  to 
a  defeat  on  this  vote,  our  leaders  should 
l)e  making  every  effort  to  prevent  such 
defeat.  This  admini.-lration  has  shown 
Itself  to  be  extremely  adept  at  the  art 
of  legislative  maneu\erins-r  on  Capitol 
Hill:  I  would  thmk  they  would  have  some 
techniques  which  could  be  used  effective- 
ly in  promoting  our  cause  in  the  U.N. 

Mr  President,  the  Communists  believe 
that  time  is  on  their  side,  and  thnt  the 
tide  of  events  is  moving  in  their  direc- 
tion, A  posture  of  retreat  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  can  only  add  to  that 
conviction.  Instead,  let  us  again  resume 
an  attitude  of  resolution  and  determina- 
tion worthy  of  a  great  nation  such  as 
ours. 


plus  many  others 
ieco:^nize  that  the 
and  metropolitan 
to  the  continued 
Slates — as  well  as 


DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING 

Ml  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
recent  Governors'  conference  lield  in 
Hawaii  a  aroup  of  our  Slate  chief  execu- 
tives particularly  concerned  about  the 
mountint!  seriousness  of  the  problems 
facing  urban  and  metropolitan  areas 
considered  the  propo-al  by  President 
Kennedy  that  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housina  be  created 

It  was  the  judgment  of  this  informal 
group  of  17  Governors  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  as  contained  in  S  1633, 
v.hich  I  was  happv  to  cosponsor.  along 
v.ith  13  other  di.'-t:ngu;shed  Senators, 
was  V,  orthy  of  their  suppo-t. 

As  I  have  indicated,  this  v/as  an  in- 
formal gesture  on  the  i}ait  of  these  Gov- 
ernors, and  repre:^enis.  as  such,  I  am 
sure,  only  a  partial  list  of  the  State  chief 
executives  who  stand  in  support  of  the 
e.<^tablishment  of  this  impo.'ant  new  De- 
partment 

These    Governors, 
wht)  suppoil  the  bill, 
solution    of     uiban 
problems    is    critical 
welfare  of  their  own 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 

I  believe  it  is  quae  obvious  thr.t  the 
economic  health  and  social  well-being 
of  our  urban  and  metropolitan  areas  is 
essential  to  the  economic  hf^alih  and  so- 
cial well-bemsi  of  the  States  of  v.hich 
they  aie  a  part 

These  Governors  have  recognized  that 
the  new  Department  is  intended  to  v.-ork 
with  them  and  for  them  in  helpui'-'  local 
governments  solve  the  great  problems 
developing  out  of  uibanization  and 
metropolitnnization.  They  also  recog- 
nize that  the  Department  is  an  essential 
instrument  in  helping  them  to 
stren'Uhen  their  own  hands  in  cominc: 
to  arips  with  these  problems  with  ever- 
ir^crea'in.i:  efTcctivene.-^s  and  dispatch. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  endorsement  of  th'^se  17 
Governors  as  expressed  in  the  tel?gram 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Clell^nI.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Conmiitiee.  and  to 
Representatives  Dav.son.  chairman  of 
the  Ho.ise  Government  Operations  Com- 
mitt<>e.  be  printed  m  the  Recof.p. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
mam  was  ordered  to  be  linn'ed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Je.NE  28,  1961. 
Senator  John  L.  McClell.\n. 
Chairman,  Coinmittec  on   Government   Op- 
erations.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  William  L,  D.^wson. 

Chairman.  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Hoit-^e  of  Repre:irntativc^.  Wash- 
ington. DC: 
The  following  Governors  attending  .he  S:id 
annual  meeting  of  the  Governors'  confer- 
ence in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  recognize  that  7 
out  of  10  persons  live  in  the  urban  political 
subdi\isions  of  the  States  and  confront  the 
States  and  Nation  with  the  need  for  coor- 
dinated development  of  hou.^ing.  tr.insix)r- 
tation.  slum  clearance,  and  urban  renewal 
We  therefore,  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  cabinet  department  at  the  Federal  level 
to  join  the  States  and  localities  in  meeting 
these  problems  in  an  eCTective  manner.  We 
urge    the    Congress    to    consider    and    adopt 


legislation  at  this  session  to  accomplish  this 
end  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress. 

Edmund  G.  Brown.  California:  David  L. 
Lawrence,  Pennsylvania:  Robert  Mea- 
ner. New  Jersey:  Steve  McNichols, 
Colorado;  John  B.  Swainson.  Michi- 
gan: Albert  D.  Rosellini.  Washington: 
John  Dempsey,  Connecticut:  Buford 
Ellington,  Tennessee:  Gayloid  Nelson. 
Wisconsin:  Bert  T.  Combs.  Kentucky; 
Matthew  E.  Welsh,  Indiana;  William 
W.  Barron.  W'est  Virginia:  John  A. 
Notte.  Rhode  Island;  Elbert  N.  Carvel. 
Delaware;  William  M.  Guy.  North  Da- 
kota; Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky,  Virgin 
Islands;  and  J.  Howard  Edmondson. 
Oklahoma. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President  in  this 
morning's  Wa;^hington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  there  appeared  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle written  by  Marquis  Childs  entitled 
"Birehites  Fmdinu  Allies  in  Military 
TliC  article  refers  to  the  ultra  ri2ht-win^ 
members  of  our  military  forces  who  are 
holding  public  meetinas  under  the  aus- 
pices of  chambers  of  commerce  and  like 
oifranizations.  in  order  to  advance  the 
point  of  view  expressed  by  the  fanatical 
lunatic  fringe  'vhich  constitutes  the  John 
Birch  Society.  One  of  these  meelinas 
took  place  in  Pittsbureh.  Pa  ,  lecently. 
and  was,  therefore,  of  keen  interest  to 
me. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  la 
the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BiRCHiTE^  Finding  Allies  in  Military 
I  By  Marquis  Childs  i 

One  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara?  goals  is  to  make  sure  that  the  mili- 
tary is  not  playing  politics  under  the  guise  of 
educating  the  public  to  the  menf  ce  of  the 
cold  war. 

It  was  an  Eisenhower  administration  di- 
rective of  1958,  still  in  force,  that  put  the 
military  in  the  busine.=s  of  helping  to  alert 
Americans  to  the  need  for  an  overall  cold 
war  .stmtegy.  Tliis  was  a  radical  departure 
from  American  tradition  which  has  held  that 
the  place  of  the  military  in  American  life  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  professional  task  of 
training  and  equipping  the  armed  services 
for  the  Nation's  defense. 

A  memorandum  recently  sent  fr^m  Capitol 
Hill  to  the  White  House  and  thence  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  suggests  that,  with 
the  directive  iis  a  justific;ition,  some  of  the 
military  are  aiding  and  abetting  the  radical 
right  which  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  polit- 
ical spectrum  is  represented  by  the  John 
Birth  Society.  This  goes  so  far  as  to  in- 
clude opposition — implied  if  not  open — to 
programs  such  as  foreign  aid  championed 
by  both  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy. 

There  is  particular  sensitivity  about  the 
foreign-aid  issue,  since  the  President  is  cur- 
rently and  somewhat  belatedly  trying  to  ral'.y 
the  widest  possible  support  for  his  propositi 
to  expand  the  scope  of  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. For  the  radical  right  and  certain  of 
its  military  aUles.  spending  for  foreign  aid 
is  not  merely  a  waste  but  perhaps  downright 
stibversive.  Men  in  uniform  ha\e  taken  a 
leading  part  in.  and  in  some  instances  have 
initiated,  the  memorandum  points  out. 
"Alerts,"  "Seminars."  "Freedom  Forums  ' 
"Strategy  for  Survival  Conferences."  and 
"Fourth  Dimensional  Warfare  Seminars." 
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"The  content  no  doubt  has  vitried  from 
program  to  program,"  the  study  notes,  "but 
numlng  through  all  of  them  Is  a  central 
t'leme  that  the  primary,  H  not  exclusive. 
d.inger  to  this  country  Is  Internal  Commu- 
nist infiltration.  Past  and  current  interna- 
tional difficulties  are  often  attributed  to  this 
tir  ascribed  to  'softness,'  'sellouts,'  'appease- 
ments,' et  cetera.  Radical  righiwing  speak- 
ers dominate  the  programs. 

"The  thesis  of  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  often  is  developed  by  eqiiat- 
ii;g  bocial  legislation  with  socialism  and  the 
lut'cr  with  communism.  Much  of  the  ad- 
ministration's domestic  legislative  program, 
including  continuation  of  the  graduated 
income  tax.  expansion  of  social  security 
(particularly  medical  care  under  soci.U 
securi'yi.  Federal  aid  to  education,  et  cetera, 
under  this  philosophy,  would  be  character- 
i/'ed  as  steps  toward  communism." 

The  memnrandTim  cites  several  exaniplc?. 
One  was  a  "Fourth  Dimensional  Warfare 
Seminar,"  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Greater  Pittsburgh  "in  co- 
operation with  various  military  organiza- 
tions in  the  Pittsburgh  area."  The  prin- 
cipal speaker  was  an  Adm.  Chester  Ward 
(Ret.)  who  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
"some  of  the  advisers  new  surrounding  the 
President"  have  philosophies  regarding  for- 
eign affairs  "that  would  chill  the  typical 
American."  He  referred  to  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Adlai  Stevenson  and 
Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia  George  F.  Ken- 
na;i  by  name. 

A  year  ago  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Glenvtew,  111  ,  initiated  an  "Education  for 
American  Secvu-ity"  school.  The  speakers 
were  for  the  most  part  professional  anti- 
C'jmmunists  who  earn  their  living  by  spe- 
cializing on  the  "danger  from  within" 
tiieme. 

The  fear  of  c"figrc.ssirinal  and  other 
critics  of  this  approach  is  that  far  from 
uniting  Americans  in  the  face  of  a  grave 
threat  from  the  Communist  challenge 
everywhere  it  has  the  opposite  effect.  By 
creating  fear,  suspicion,  and  hatred  it  sets 
.Americans  against  each  other.  Hammering 
on  tiie  theme  of  inrutration  and  intern.il 
subversion,  it  suggests  that  professional 
Tigencies  such  oi  the  FBI  have  failed  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation.  Or,  conversely,  it  implies 
that  security  agencies,  preferably  military, 
should  be  put  in  charge  uf  indoctrination  of 
the  civil  p>opulatic!i. 

A  proper  step  has  just  been  taken  in 
puttuig  the  activities  carried  out  within 
the  scope  of  the  directive  of  1958  under 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs, 
if  the  military  is  to  take  part  i.'t  this  kind 
of  activity  it  should  at  the  very  least  be 
coordinated  with  the  programs  the  Govern- 
ment is  actively  sponsoring. 

There  is  Utile  sense  in  u!ie  >.rm  of  the 
Government  undercutting  the  policy  that 
another  arm  of  Government  is  trying  to 
implement.  The  net  effect  is  to  make  this 
country  look  so  confused  and  so  frightened 
as  to  be  unable  to  contemplate  the  rcah- 
ties  of  the  present-day  world. 


TAX  LOOPHOLES 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  .shall 
."^oon  have  an  opportunity  in  the  Senate 
to  vote  to  close  loopholes  in  our  ta.x  law.s 
.■^^o  a.s  to  obtain  more  rcventie  under  our 
tax  .sy.stem  and  to  enable  our  Govern- 
ment to  finance  its  operations,  and  to 
prevent  people  from  using  improper  ways 
and  means  to  avoid  just  taxation. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject, 
entitled  "Spare  No  Expenses,"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  this  mornin.:,',  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Relcrd  at  this  poiiit. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Spare  No  E.\i  jj^ses 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  haa  been 
struggling  with  the  thi  rny  question  of  busi- 
ness expense  allowances.  Our  credit  card 
economy,  which  has  appropriately  been  called 
the  ultimate  flower  uf  demand  feeding,  costs 
the  Government  some  f250  million  annually 
in  revenues  that  the  Treasury  would  like  to 
collect  The  Treasury  deserves  support  par- 
ticularly for  it.=  proposal  to  cut  down  sharply 
on  business  entertainment  allowances 

To  ditiallow  an  expenditure  as  a  tax  deduc- 
tion does  not  prohibit  tlie  activity.  It  merely 
meat.s  that  t;.e  Trr.u'iury  bows  out  as  cohost, 
lettip.j  the  full  c:ist  fall  upon  the  business 
that  chooses  to  spend  this  money.  That,  In 
our  Judgment,  is  precisely  where  the  cost  of 
yacht.s.  hunting  lodges,  and  other  forms  of 
high  corporate  living  belongs. 

Here  for  once  is  an  opportunity  to  close  a 
so-called  tax  loophole  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  in  some  me.i.sure  the  use  to  which 
resources  are  put.  In  m.ir.y  other  instances 
of  loophole  closing;,  the  tax  tends  to  fall 
upon  money  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
used  for  productive  Investment.  Disallow- 
rnce  of  entertainment  expeiiditiircs.  Insofar 
Ub  it  reduces  iliem.  serve.-  to  cartail  pure 
Itixury  consumption.  As  the  ecoiK.imy  ex- 
pands again  iiivl  begins  once  more  to  strain 
productive  capacity,  the  labor  and  capital 
involved  can  be  more  u.seiully  directed  to- 
ward Investment  in  pl.int  an.d  equipment 
that  will  aid  economic  growth. 

The  Treasury  has  been  told  tluit  its  pro- 
posal would  livirl  restaurants,  theaters,  and 
other  parts  of  the  entert.iinnient  world.  It 
would  be  a  '.ery  adverse  Ci;mmcntary  upon 
*he  needfulne.ss  ui  these  btisiners  expendi- 
tures If  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy caused  them  to  be  largely  discontinued. 
Likewise,  it  would  be  a  sad  commentary  upon 
the  entertainment  industry  if  it  proved  to 
have  been  s.ipported  entirely  by  business- 
men out  of  the  goodness  of  their  expense 
account.:;.  The  chances  are  that  business  en- 
tertaining would  not  come  to  a  full  stop 
even  if  it  ce;v.s€d  to  be  deductible.  In  our 
affluent  society  there  are  presumably  some 
people  who  have  been  enjoying  good  food 
and  wine  at  '.heir  own  expense. 

As  far  as  tlie  theater  is  concerned,  at  least 
one  witness  close  to  shuw  business  has  testi- 
fied that  the  Treasury's  proposal  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  It  would  give  the  rank 
and  file,  m.any  of  whom  have  given  up  trying 
for  tickets,  a  better  chance  to  get  in.  The 
theater  will  in  any  case  remain  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  the  Treasury,  m  the  form  of  tr.x 
deductions  claimed  by  the  angels  supporting 
unsuccc-s-iftil  .show.'^.  If  the  Government  is  to 
sub.=  idi7p  the  theater,  which  seems  appro- 
priate, tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  play  bill 
should  be  largely  determined  by  the  tastes 
of  tired  businessmen  with  an  evening  in 
town  to  kill.  More  people  will  see  better 
theater  if  the  expense  account  is  less  in  e\i- 
dencc.  - 


PROPOSED  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 
FOR  WORLD  PEACE  AND  SE- 
CURITY 

Mr,  CLARK,  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Senators  an 
excellont  editorial  on  recent  proposals 
made  by  Presideiit  Keni^.edy  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security.  I  point  out  that, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  proposed  le--^- 
islation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  now  pendinc;  before  the  Con- 
,c;ress.  I  hope  it  will  be  promptly  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  uiid  passed  by  a 
lar^e  majority. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlu  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Small  WaL'(>r  on 
Peace,"  published  in  the  F:venini]  Bul- 
letin of  Philadelphia  on  July  5,  1961. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  beiriK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Re(:ord. 
as  follows: 

A  Small  W.\gi.r  w.n  Pe\ce 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of 
the  world  that  President  Kennedy's  proposal 
for  the  e.sUibllbliment  of  a  US.  Dlsnrmam<'nt 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security  ha.s 
created  only  a  small  ripple   of  comment. 

The  reason  obviously  lies  in  the  disillusion- 
ment produced  bv  a  long  succession  of  dis- 
appointments Dlscu.ssions  with  the  Kut- 
slans  that  began  hopefully  have  all  'oundertd 
on  Soviet  intiansigencc.  The  coll.ip.sc  oi  the 
nuclear  test  ban  talks  is  only  the  latest 
in  a  long  series,  and.  in  some  way.s,  the  most 
disheartening. 

This  disillusionment  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if  it  puts  an  end  to  wishful  think- 
ing th.it  an  accord  with  the  Russians  can 
be  attained  quickly  by  unilateral  concessions, 
and  that  defense  preparations  can,  mean- 
while, be  su;  pended  as  we  are  now  doing 
v.'ith  our  voluntary  suspension  of  atr-inic 
tosts.  In  matters  of  national  sur'.-ival  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  realism. 

But  realism  Is  a  coin  with  two  f.TCes,  and 
requires  that,  whatever  the  dlsiippointments, 
there  shall  be  no  abandonment  of  efforts  to 
-explore  every  path  that  might  lead  to  a 
genuine  and  Lusting  peace.  It  it  i.s  rrali'<tic 
to  recognise  that  all  approaches  thus  f..r 
lead  only  to  a  stone  wall  or  the  surrender 
of  freedom.  It  I.s  also  renllstir  to  continue 
."Studying  why  these  apprtfaches  hnve  failed 
and  to  examine  every  possibill-y  of  n  better 
approach. 

President  Kennedy's  extremely  able  .■.:(! 
experienced  d.karn-..iment  advl.ser.  J(  hn  J. 
M.'Cloy.  cert.iir.'.y  no  idle  dreamer  has  care- 
ftilly  prepared  a  program  for  di.'iiig  t)ils, 
through  the  Agency  which  the  President  has 
now  asked  Congress  to  approve.  It  Is  a 
program  which  would  begin  with  extensive 
research  Into  all  the  teclinlciU,  economic, 
and  political  fields  involved  in  plnns  lor 
disarmament,  and  proceed  on  the  ba.^is  of 
Uiese  studies  to  make  di.-armanient  reci>m- 
mendations  and,  U  these  are  ap[)roved,  to 
conduct  negotiations. 

Its  cost  in  the  fir.st  year  is  estimated  at 
SS  million,  '^'hat  the  President  Is  .i.«king  is 
that  the  Natipn  make  a  small — a  Tery  .^mall  — 
wager  on  the  possibility  of  finding  a  way 
by  which  the  arms  race  cm  \x  ended  with- 
out end.in;tering  the  Nations  saftiy.  llie 
most  determined  p€ssimi.st  can  h.irdly  con- 
tend that  such  a  prize  isn't  worth  tins 
modest  bet. 


KIPLING  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
BLACKMAIL 

,Mr.  I^\USCHF.  Mr.  Piesidcnt.  the 
frequency  with  which  history  repeats 
itself  and  the  similarity  of  world  and  na- 
tional piublems  and  maneuver.>  by  ar- 
i^ressor  natioirs  from  decade  to  decade 
IS  brought  to  liyht  in  a  poem  wiittcn  in 
1911  by  Rudyard  Kipling  entitled  •  Dane- 
Geld."  At  that  time.  Kipliny,  -JlIX  aixlcin 
patriot,  sa-vv  his  country,  England, 
tlireatcned  by  the  ri.'-ini;  power  of  Ger- 
many and  Wished  to  awaktii  his  fellow 
citizens  to  the  potential  need  for  brave 
men  to  face  perilous  times. 

Mr.  KipUnti  appropriately  selected  U:e 
title  aiid  sub.icct  matter  for  liis  warn- 
ing poem,  the  phrase  "Dane-Geld." 
which  refers  to  an  ancient  annual   tax 
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of  the  Ani'lo-Saxons  to  maintain  forces 
to  lesist  the  Dant.s  It  was  fijst  paid 
in  991  when  Ethehed.  Kinu  of  England, 
purchased  the  ret  eat  of  the  invading 
Danish  aimy,  whitli  i.art  ; cached  as  far 
as  Maldon  m  Essex  County.  The  tax 
was  continued  unlil  the  time  of  Kinu 
Stephen — 1135-54 — as  one  of  the  rights 
of  tlic  Crown  It  was  not  actually  rc- 
pt  aU'd  until  Heiny  H's  time  in  1163 

.Mr  President,  the  waining  .sounded  by 
Mr.  Kiplmu  in  1911  and  no  doubt  the 
reason  foi'  the  lepeal  of  the  tax  in  1163 
are  ainopos  to  our  own  country  and  the 
free  woi  Id  today. 

.■\mericans  will  respond  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  personal  sac;  ificc  in  order 
to  piovide  a  stion.e  bulwark  of  national 
defen.se,  but  Americans  will  not  play  liie 
uaine  of  international  blackmail. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  .'hall  read  the  i)oem, 
Danr-Geld,"  by  Rudyard  Kiplinp : 
Dane-Geld 

It  is  always  a  temptr.tlon  to  an  armed  nnd 
agile  nation 
To  call  ui)on  a  neijjhbour  and  to  say: 
'We   invaded   you  last   night — we  are  quite 
prepared  to  fight. 
Unless  you  pay  us  cash  to  go  away." 
Aiid    Una    is    called    asking   for    Dane-geld, 

And   tlie  peopiC  who  ask  it  explain 
Tiuit  you've  only  to  pay  'em  the  Dane-geld 

And  then  you'll  get  rid  of  the  Dane! 
It  is  always  a  temptation  to  a  rich  and  lazy 
nation. 
To  paff  and  I'ok  iriportant  and  to  Bay: 
"Thouiih  we  know  we  should  defeat  you,  we 
have  not  tlie  time  to  meet  you. 
We    v.ill    therefore    pay    you    cash    to    go 
away." 
And  that  is  called  paying  the  Dane-geld: 
But  we've  proved  it  again  rnd  again. 
That  if  once  you  ha.e  paid  him  the  Dane- 
geld 
You  never  get  rid  of  the  Dane. 
It  is  wrong  to  put  temptation  in  tlie  pnth  of 
any  nation. 
For    fear    they   should    succvimb   and    go 
astray; 
So  when  yuu  are  requested  to  pay  up  or  be 
molested. 
You  will  find  it  belter  policy  to  say: 
"We  never  pay  any-cne  Dane-geld, 
No  matter  how  trilmg  the  cost: 
For  the  end  of  that  game  is  oppression  and 
shame. 
And  the  nation  that  plays  It  is  lost!" 

— Rudyard    Kipling. 

I  tliink  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
Riidyaid  Kiplins;  in  his  poem  written  in 
1911  are  applicable  to  the  ijresent  time. 
If  we  keep  paymu  tlie  enemy,  he  will 
nt'ver^,fio  away,  and  in  the  end  the  cost 
Will  become  a  Io.'nS  of  honor,  a  loss  of 
couraue  and  eventunlly  a  loss  of  govern- 
ment. 


FOOD  FOR   PEACE 

Mis  NEUBERGER  Mr,  President, 
we  welcome  back  to  tlie  Chamber  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
ruREYi,  who  has  lecently  completed  a 
very  important  tup  for  our  counti'y, 
I  am  sure  I  expi'e.ss  tiie  views  of  many 
Senators.  We  have  read  the  wonderful 
reports  on  the  Senator's  tiip  that  have 
been  published  in  our  daily  newspapers. 

But  in  addition  to  his  accomplish- 
ments on  his  trips,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  \on\i  been  known  for  his 
association  with  Puolic  La\\  480.  He  has 
often  remarked  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  other  speeches  that  this  is  a 


non  sequitur  for  a  \ery  importan:  piece 
of  legislation.  Befoie  he  left  on  ;iis  re- 
cent trip,  the  Senator  fi'om  Minnesota 
addressed  the  First  National  Conf  n'ence 
of  the  .American  Food  for  Peace  Council, 
and  his  remarks  are  so  interesting  that  I 
think  they  are  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
tlie  Record.  I  ask  unaniinous  ccaisent 
that  his  address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rfcord. 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w.'^.s  ordered  to  bt  p;  mted  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  f c>llow.s : 

Rr MARKS  BY  Senator  HtBFRT  H.  Humphrey 
AT  THE  First  Na'Honal  Conference.  Amer- 
ican Food  for  Peace  CovNcn,  Wednesday, 
Ji'NF  28  1961  Sot'TH  American  Room  the 
Statifk-Hii  TON   Hotel    i  as   .■\CTfA:.iY   De- 

I IVFRFD 1 

Tliank  you  very  much,  Olive  Clapper — my 
gc>nd  friend,  our  good  friend — and  Senator 
Javits.  Secretary  Freeman,  the  Re.erend 
Clergy.  I'm  going  to  be  careful  now,  ;:  don't 
want  to  mix  up  all  these  titles,  members  of 
the    Council,   and    ladies    and    gentlemen. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  how  grat-e- 
ful  I  am  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  this 
platform,  as  my  esteemed  colleague  frcm  New 
Yoik  has  said,  with  a  fellow  Senator  How 
wonderful  It  is  to  share  the  platform  with 
one  who  has  the  enlightened  attiti  de  on 
public  questions  that  Senator  Javits  has. 
I  would  ray  that  It  is  my  fond  hope  that 
everyone  in  Congress  would  have  the  same 
attitude  and  the  same  philosophy  of  public 
service  and  public  welfare.  But  I  must  .say 
to  you  that  all  of  us  are  not  alik<',  and, 
therefore,  you  will  h?.ve  to  deal  witt,  us  as 
we  are. 

They  tell  the  story  about  an  early  llnglish 
anthropologist  who  came  to  the  American 
Colonies  in  the  early  1700s.  At  thrt  time 
the  discipline  of  anthropology  was  a  bit 
primitive.  He  came  over  here  to  i.^bserve 
the  habits  and  the  customs  of  the  native 
American  Indian,  and  when  he  went  back  to 
England  he  published  his  works.  The  key 
sentence  and  the  mnin  thought  were  as  fol- 
lows: "I  went  to  the  Colonies  to  stt  dy  the 
habits  of  the  American" Indian.  .Ml  Indlan.s 
walk  .single  file — at  least  the  oi:e  I  sa  v  did." 
May  I  .say  that  all  Senators  think  as  Jacob 
Javits,  At  least  the  one  I  heard  tonight  did. 
I  am  only  grateful  that  we  liave  hint  and  I 
wish  we  had  more  like  him. 

I  just  want  to  reminisce  a  little  bit  with 
you  so  that  you  will  know  that  this  i:i  really 
an  informal  gathering.  The  first  thing  I 
would  like  to  say,  Olive,  is  that  you  intro- 
duced me  as  the  luv^i.-^tant  majority  leader — 
and  this  is  why  I  don't  have  the  tux  on  to- 
night. Brother  JAvrrs  got  away  before  I 
did,  I  wa.s  given  tlio  dubious  honor  of  put- 
ting the  Senate  to  bed,  and  it  was  sti  1  sing- 
ing tand  not  snoring)  when  I  left.  I  was 
somewhat  doubtful  as  to  whether  I  could 
even  stay  when  I  arrived.  But.  fortunately, 
we  wereguarantecd  that  there  would  be  no 
expression  of  the  collective  will  tonlgJit  by  a 
roUcall  vote.  There  is  only  an  expression 
at  this  hour  of  our  collective  ideas  given 
through  individual  interpretation. 

But  I  couldn't  help  but  think  a<,  I  sat 
here  tonight  alongside  my  friend.  a;id  our 
very  much  admired  and  hard  working  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Orville  Freenan.  of 
something  else  that  Olive  Clapper  men- 
tioned. She  said  that  it  was  my  privilege 
when  I  was  mayor  of  Minneapolis  to  have  an 
administration  in  which  we  had  the  first 
municipal  fair  employment  practices;  ordi- 
nance. That's  right,  I  was  the  mayor  and 
Or\iIie  Freeman  was  the  lawyer  whc  wrote 
the  ordinance.  So  here  we  are.  Aid,  by 
tlie  \v:»y.  the  man  that's  going  to  be  mayor 
next  week  of  Minneapolis  was  the  se:retary 
and  kept  both  of  us  on  the  beam.  We  sort 
of  let  things  go  a  little  while  out  there,  but 
we're   reclaimiiig  possession   again,  yoti   see. 


We  don't  want  you  to  think  that  there's  any 
sort  of  political  aristocracy  or  inheritance, 
but  we  wouldn't  mind  it  if  there  were. 

.'^s  I  looked  down  the  table  tonight  and 
saw  Mrs.  McGovern  I  couldn't  help  but 
think  of  how  much  we  miss  George  McGov- 
ern on  an  occasion  like  this.  He  really  ga\e 
a  part  of  his  health  for  the  cause.  He  ?  re- 
cuperating right  now.  But  George  McGov- 
ern was  a  neighbor  of  Secretary  Freeman 
and  me  out  in  South  Dakota,  I  think  Elea- 
nor feels  that  I  sort  of  talked  George  into 
politics,  or  at  least  had  something  to  do 
with  it  I  remember  one  time  when  I  told 
George  that  I  tliought  it  would  be  a  great 
idea  for  him  to  run  for  Congress.  Eleanor 
was  reaching  up  for  the  poison  bottle — for 
me.  Now  here  she  is,  as  attractive  as  ever, 
and  her  husband  doing  a  great  job,  even 
though  momentarily  indisposed.  We  can 
think  of  many  happy  remembrances. 

When  I  first  heard  the  name  Sy.minc.ton  I 
couldn't  help  but  think  of  a  Senator  who  has 
served  on  the  C':'mmittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  during  all  these  days  that  we  tried 
to  build,  expand,  and  de\  elop  what  we  call 
the  food  for  peace  program.  And  here  to- 
night is  the  fine  and  illustrious  son  of  a  fine 
and  patriotic  and  illustrious  father — father 
and  son.  Jim  Symington,  the  son  of  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  both  of  whom  have  given 
so  much  to  this  program.  And  you  l.ierally 
can  go  jp  and  down  this  table  and  all 
through  this  room  and  reminisce  in  this 
manner. 

Here  i.'=  Dr.  Sen.  whom  I've  known  and 
who  has  given  me  such  in.-piration  throtigh 
the  years  and  whom  I  visited  one  time  over 
in  his  office  only  briefly  at  Rome.  Some  of 
the  first  inspiration  I  received  for  the  use  of 
food  and  fiber  as  an  instrument  of  peace  and 
the  development  of  human  concern  came 
when  I  talked  with  Dr.  Sen  and  some  of  his 
associates  back  here  in  1950  and  1951. 

On  my  wall  in  the  Senat-e  is  one  of  my 
proudest  possessions,  a  picture  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Ache.<=oii:  the  former 
Ambassador  from  India.  Madame  Pandit; 
the  former  US.  Senator.  Herbert  Lehman: 
tlie  former  Congressman  from  .Arkansas. 
Brooks  Hays;  and  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Sen. 
We  were  all  together  in  one  picture  for  the 
ceremony  of  s^igning  the  agreement  when 
Indin  purcha.sed  from  the  United  States  of 
America  under  E;>ecial  legislation  what  was 
known  as  the  emergency  food  aid  program 
to  India — 4  m.illion  tons  of  our  cereal  grain?. 
I  hapj-)en  to  have  been  one  of  the  authors  of 
that  bill.  It  was  a  bipartisan  endeavor.  But 
it  is  in  my  mind  the  one  program  that  meant 
more  to  me,  lea.?t  in  the  early  days  of  my 
Senate  work,  than  anything  else  that  I  ever 
attemj^tcd  or  ever  accomplished. 

Tonight,  I'm  going  to  visit  with  you  a  little 
abovit  the  food  for  peace  program.  There 
isn't  a  thing  new  that  one  can  say.  All  of 
you  have  heard  from  me  too  many  times  but 
of  course  you  need  self-discipline,  you  need 
to  mpke  some  sacrifices.  Remember  what 
otir  President  said:  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you.  Ask  what  you  cnn 
do  for  your  country."  And  tonight  you  can 
sit  nnd  listen  to  Hubert  Humphrey.  This  ^s 
just  one  of  those  little  thiiigs. 

And  so  here  we  go,  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you. 
I'm  not  going  to  review  for  you  the  four 
titles  of  Public  Law  480.  You  know  them 
better  than  I  do.  Yet.  when  Herbert  Waters, 
Dw.nyne  Andreas,  and  I  traveled  in  1957  to 
10  countries  in  southern  Europe,  north 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully and  without  in  any  way  trying  to 
embarrass  anyone,  that  I  found  the  foreign 
ministers  and  the  agricultural  ministers  and 
the  ministers  of  commerce  and  the  ministers 
of  welfare  and  education  in  the  other  coun- 
tries knowing  more  about  our  food  for 
peace  program,  then  called  Public  Law  480, 
than  our  own  ambassadors  did  or  any  of  the 
people  in  our  embas=.ies  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.     And   if   v,  e  did   notliing  eise   m 
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that  particular  tovir,  we  gave  an  OQ-Llie-spot 
;.dult  education  program  on  tlie  lise  of  food 
and  flber.  When  I  caiue  back,  and  you 
people  know  me  well  enough,  I  was  breath- 
ing some  fire  and  maybe  a  lot  of  smoke,  but 
at  least  I  had  a  little  heat.  I  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Ai;r;culture  (and,  by  the  way.  Governor,  I 
d»dn  t  go  to  the  Department,  they  came  on 
o-.er — I  never  was  invited  to  the  Department 
m  those  dayi — I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindliness  I . 

When  we  came  back  we  went  to  the  proper 
officials  of  this  Government,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  asked 
that  the  least  we  could  expect  was  that  our 
own  ofiRcials,  that  our  own  foreign  service, 
that  our  own  ambassadors,  that  our  own  eco- 
nomic consultants  abroad  know  of  what  we 
had  in  this  great  program  for  the  use  of  food 
and  fiber  as  an  instrument  of  economic  and 
social  development  and  progress.  And  we 
started  to  make  some  headway,  other  Sena- 
tors became  keenly  interested,  and  as  you 
know,  let  me  be  very  frank.  Senators  on  botli 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  interested.  Not  enougli 
of  us  are  interested,  but  some  of  us  are. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  you  can  do 
for  what  you  have  in  mind,  you  go  the  next 
day  that  you  are  hero  and  catch  every  Sen- 
ator and  Congressman  here  at  least  one  more 
day  before  the  Fourth  of  July.  Call  on  them, 
talk  to  them  about  this  program.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  you  know  that  we  ve  had  to 
fight  day  and  night  to  be  able  to  get  what 
we  now  have  and  to  hold  what  little  gains 
we  have  made.  If  you  are  not  like  Horatio 
at  the  bridge,  if  you  are  not  there  like  the 
Spartans  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  meet- 
ing these  attacking  political  Persians  com- 
ing down  the  line  on  you,  why  you  will  not 
be  able  to  hold  any  of  these  gains.    5 

The  Public  Law  480  ( which  is  a  miserable 
name  for  a  wonderful  program) — the  food- 
for-peace  program — is  in  trouble  today  in 
Congress.  It  is  in  trouble  in  the  House,  and 
It  may  be  in  trouble  in  tlie  Senate.  And  if 
you  want  it,  and  I  know  you  do.  you  will 
have  to  do  more  than  meet  in  the  Statler  Ho- 
tel or  the  State  Department  or  Blair  House. 
You  will  have  to  get  up  and  pound  the  pave- 
ment, walk  those  long  corridors  of  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  and  find  us.  We  can  hide 
C'uc.  you  know — you're  right,  we're  clever  ras- 
cals once  in  a  whUe.  You  will  have  to  find 
us  and  then  you  will  have  to  get  specific 
commitments.  You  won't  have  to  get  them 
from  Senator  Javits.  You  won't  have  to  get 
them  from  Senator  Aikem.  but  there  will  be 
some  and  I  ask  for  your  help. 

I'm  not  on  the  Committee  on  -Agriculture 
any  longer  but  I  am  keenly  interested  in 
its  work.  I'm  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Comnuttee  on  Appropriations. 
I  learned  after  being  in  the  Congress  going 
on  my  third  term,  its  always  good  to  be 
close  to  the  spigot,  so  I  go  over  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Appropriations.  It's  very  helpful. 
It  seems  to  have  a  way  of  penetrating 
through  the  whole  fabric  of  governmen*^. 
plus  the  fact  it  gives  you  un  opportunity  to 
exercise  some  influer.re  on  many  department-s 
and  many  activities  of  goveriinient  rather 
than  the  one  or  two  to  which  you  may  be 
assigned  in  what  we  call  the  legislative  com- 
mittees But  I  appeal  to  you  fine  men  and 
women  here  tonight.  I  appeal  to  the  chair- 
man and  the  cochairmen  of  this  council  and 
advisory  group,  I  appeal  to  you  to  mobilize 
in  your  communities  support  for  thi.s  pro- 
gram. 

It's  popular;  for  the  life  of  me  I  cant 
understand  why  wc  have  so  much  difficulty 
In  Congress.  I  think  the  main  reason  Is 
that  the  people  don't  understand  it  in  its 
particulars.  It  is  very  easy  f'.r  a  man  to 
po  home  from  Congress  and  say,  'Oh  yes. 
I'm  for  food  for  peace."  But  how  much  of 
U  is  he  for?     Is  he  for  the  use  of  the  cur- 


rencies generated  iiom  this  program?  How 
is  he  for  their  usp?  Is  he  fur  converting 
food  into  hospitals' 

You  know,  back  in  the  Middle  Aees,  the 
kings  used  to  hire  what  they  call  alchemists 
These  were  the  scientists  of  their  day.  and 
rather  than  crying  to  find  a  way  to  fly  to 
the  moon  or  outer  space  they  were  just  try- 
ing to  convert  base  metal  into  gold.  They 
used  to  lock  these  feiJows  up  in  the  towers, 
give  them  a  sort  of  kingly  commission,  and 
say  to  them.  "Now  go  to  H.  Here's  the  base 
metal,  convert  it  into  gold."  Of  course  they 
had  a  very  good  system  of  incentive.  If  you 
failed,  you  didn't  come  out  of  the  Ujwer 
That's  why  there  was  a  shortage  o;  scicntisis. 
There  were  very  few  that  were  successful 
But,  my  good  fiiends.  we  can  convert  fo<xl 
and  fiber  from  the  fields  of  the  United  States 
of  America  into  everything  that  you  want 
for  this  world.  We  can  convert  it  into  hap- 
pier homes,  healthier  people,  and  economic 
development.  We  can  convert  food  and  fiber 
Into  schools,  into  bcKjks.  into  libraries,  into 
community  health  centers,  into  our -patient 
clinics,  into  scholarships,  and  into  interna- 
tional research. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  ho.'st  to  a 
group  of  parliamentarians  from  Finland 
when  I  was  in  Finland  in  1958.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey and  I  were  Journeying  in  that  part 
of  the  world  I  visited  the  hospitals  all  over 
Europe  in  our  program  (jf  international  med- 
ical research.  We  have  made  p.-ogress.  One 
of  the  few  things  that  we  have  been  able 
to  get  out  of  our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  better  exchange  of  medical  in- 
formation. That  was  the  result  of  that 
trip.  Five  requests  were  made  of  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  all  five  were  fulfilled  in  the 
field  of  medicul  research  and  medical  co- 
operation. 

Before  I  went  to  Moscow  I  stopped  In  Hel- 
!=inki.  I  went  to  the  general  h.jspital  to 
what  they  call  the  brain  damage  center. 
I  went  to  their  hospitals  for  the  amputees, 
for  rehabilitation.  And  what  did  I  find  ouf 
I  found  out  that  they  were  sorely  in  need 
of  financial  resources  and  I  also  found  out 
that  we  had  literally  millions  of  dollar,- 
worth  of  Finnish  currency  waitini:;  there  in 
the  banks  of  Helsinki  unused,  currency  that 
could  be  used  for  economic  development  (it 
subsequently  was),  and  currency  that  could 
be  made  available  to  send  yoiinfi  Finnish 
doctors,  scientists,  and  educators  to  confer- 
ences in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  to 
buy  them  facilities  and  materials.  And  I 
was  told  by  the  President  of  the  Finnish 
Parliament  just  10  days  ago  that  that  one 
act,  that  one  moment  of  encouragement 
which  was  followed  through  by  our  Govern- 
ment after  the  report,  that  that  one  thin^ 
had  done  more  to  promote  Finnish  science 
than  anything  else  that  the  United  States 
had  done  in  Finland. 

We  took  wheat  and  made  scientists.  We 
took  wheat  and  educated  students.  We  took 
wheat  and  made  the  cripple  walk.  Tl:iat's 
v.-hat  food  for  peace  means. 

To  me.  this  program  is  filled  with  every- 
thing I  ever  believed  in.  Ifs  full  of  the  best 
of  politics,  its  filled  with  pood  economics 
and  it's  filled  with  the  best  we  can  hope 
f':/r  in  international  relations.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  one  ought  to  justify  any  program 
on  the  basis  that  we  can  do  it  better  tlian 
somebody  else.  Or  that  this  is  the  way  to 
beat  someone  dawn.  I  have  said  from  many 
..  platform  and  I  repeat  it  here  tonight,  that 
a  foreign  policy  based  on  merely  negative 
aspects,  a  foreign  policy  that  is  predicated 
only  and  prim.arily  upon  anticommuntsm 
will  fail.  It  does  not  succeed.  It  take.s 
more  than  that.  The  best  way  to  defeat 
evil  is  to  do  good,  and  the  best  way  to  over- 
come ignorance  is  to  teach  and  to  educate, 
and  the  best  way  to  drive  from  this  earth 
the    scourge    of    totalitarianism    and    com- 


munism is  to  preach  freedom  and  to  prac- 
tice it  and  to  permit  people  to  eiyjoy  some 
of  the  fruits  of  life  This  is  the  way  we 
ought  to  be  doing  things. 

In  the  use  of  ifxxl  and  fiber  we  ha\e  this 
wonderful  opportunity  of  a  very,  very  con- 
structive program  that  cm  mean  so  very 
mucli  to  us. 

But  Just  iei  me  give  you  an  exainple.  I 
say.  tlie  best  Hung  to  do  is  what  is  rigl.t 
and  I  like  what  our  President  said  in  his 
inaugural  nddres.s.  He  said:  "We  are  nor 
Roing  to  do  these  things  merely  to  ouimuft  h 
or  to  do  them  because  the  Communlst.s 
mav  get  U3  or  to  do  them  merely  to  get 
votes.  We  are  gomg  to  do  them  because 
tliey  are  right  "  Every  man  who  has  ever 
run  for  office  knows  that  the  best  politics 
IS  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  do  it  riglit 
enough  so  that  the  right  stands  out  as  if 
it  were  in  neon  lights.  Do  It  big  enough  so 
that  the  people  can  understand  it,  even  those 
in  distant  places.  Do  it  with  such  sincerity 
that  even  with  its  silence,  it  is  like  the  n^ir- 
ing  thunder  of  a  storm.  And  we  can  do 
Just  that. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  lliat  Mr.  Khru- 
.shchev  gave  a  little  lecture  I  spoke  atK>ut 
it  tonight  in  the  Senate.  I  asked,  for  ex- 
ample, that  we  not  always  gear  our  sights  Xo 
what  he  Is  doing.  I  suggested  thHt  when  he 
insisted  that  we  run  that  it  might  be  wfll 
just  to  walk  steadily,  confldently.  We 
.shouldn't  always  have  our  eye  on  his  lateist 
trickery  or  his  latest  threat.  But  I  noticed 
Mr.  Khrushchev  after  he  was  through 
threatening  us  on  Berlin  threatening  us  en 
this  and  that,  finally  had  to  admit  that 
down  in  certain  parts  of  the  Soviet  Uni'-n 
horsemeat  wa.s  ta.sty.  that  horsemeat  had 
all  the  fat  th.it  was  in  it,  at  least  he  had  so 
been  told,  and  lie  suggested  that  tiorse- 
nieat  was  Just  what  they  needed  for  their 
diet.  Here  is  the  leader  of  a  natif^n  tliat 
s^ivs  that  by  1970  they  are  going  to  over- 
take us  and  the  standard  of  our  living  'J 
years  from  now.  Here  Is  a  man  who  boasr.s 
of  their  superiority,  of  their  jx>wer.  .'\nil 
here  is  a  man  who  only  in  recent  montlis 
has  faced  shortages  of  pork,  shortages  of 
beef,  shortages  of  fats  and  oils,  atul  now 
short.iges  of  meats  of  all  kinds  and  is  now 
recommending  horsemeat.  On  the  same  day 
that  he  recommended  horsemeat  for  his 
people,  we  tojk  the  tariil  off  horsemeat  f')r 
our  dogs. 

It  may  be  an  odious  comparison,  but 
tliink  of  it  for  a  moment  We  are  not  recom- 
mending that.  We  are  recommending  a  good 
diet  I  am  n.t  saying  that  some  people  m.iy 
n.  t  have  difficulty  in  finding:  protein  and  use 
foods  that  we  are  hfjt  accustomed  to.  We 
must  have  a  food  program,  by  the  way.  that 
meets  the  dietary  needs  of  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  It  cannut  always  be 
packaged  "U  S  A  "  nnd  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  acrnrdir?'  to  the  latest  advertisjni: 
standards  of  o\ir  own  country.  But  i  wp. nt  to 
suKgest  to  this  ai;dlence  tonight  that  if  you 
think  we  have  troubles  (and  most  Americans 
are  eoinc;  amund  now  bent  over  like  a 
pretzel.  I  have  seen  very  few  that  look  out 
any  more.  They  are  kind  of  walking  around 
like  this,  not  In  a  sort  of  reverent  spirit  but 
with  the  burdens  of  the  world  on  their 
backs,  apparently).  Well,  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  other  people  have  things  go  wrong, 
too. 

Yes.  sir  There  is  lots  of  trouble  In  '.Jba. 
Mr  Stevenson  reports  plenty  of  trouble  In 
Latin  America,  and  he  only  reaffirmed  what 
the  f.icts  obviously  indicated.  And  if  you 
think  Cuba  is  troublesome  to  us,  tiunk  of 
the  colossal  defeat  that  the  people  of  Africa 
in  their  pa.s.'^ionate  de.-ire  for  independence 
and  freedom  have  given  to  the  totalltarlans 
and  Commtinl,stK.  This  is  a  defeat  the  like 
of  which  no  country  has  suffered  in  recent 
years.     They  have  an   Inadequate   food  sup- 
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ply,  problems  all  through  the  economy,  re- 
bellion la  Albania,  aad  obvious  Idealogical 
differences  within  the  so-called  monolithic 
bloc. 

We  have  trouble?  We  are  a  peaceful  house- 
hold. As  Senator  Javits  said,  with  our 
fabulous  resources,  v/ith  the  unbelievable 
amount  we  could  put  to  work,  it  could  be  a 
great  future  if  we  cou.d  do  it  for  all  that  we 
believe. 

The  other  day  a  young  man  passed  me  a 
little  note  In  the  hearing  of  a  Porelen  Rela- 
tions Committee.  He  said.  "How  incredible 
that  the  free  peoples  ot  the  world  with  75 
percent  of  llie  known  wealth  of  tlie  » orld 
seem  to  be  in  retrer.t  before  a  bloc  of  tui- 
tion states  tliai  h.i'.c  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  wealth" 

.And  wliy''  Becau.se  we  refuve,  as  has  been 
indicated  here  tonight,  first  to  properly  co- 
ordinate our  resources,  and  secondly,  to  state 
our  goals  and  objectives.  One  goal  and  one 
•objective  very  simple:  We  can  banisii  liun- 
ger.  We  ought  to  announce  it  to  the  world, 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiz;itlon 
has  said  that  it  is  within  our  means  to  con- 
quer famine.  We  can  announce  to  tlie 
world  tonlglit  that  never  again  will  fanune 
plague  this  earth.  Wliat  other  people  can 
<io  iliat^  The  free  peoples  of  the  world  are 
those  that  live  within  this  realm  of  freedom. 
and  this  does  not  fmly  include  those  alli-d 
with  ourselves.  Tlie  free  pe<jples  of  the 
world,  tonight,  with  coordinated  effort,  can 
banish  from  tins  earth  the  scourge  of  Imn- 
ger  and  famine.  I  think  that  is  m<.>re  im- 
portant than  going  to  the  nKJon.  and  there 
are  more  people  who  will  be  Interested  in 
it,  too.  I  don  t  say  lliat  the  other  is  not  of 
vital  importance,  because  it  is.  I'm  not  one 
who  believes  that  you  have  to  be  selective: 
y<)u  can  do  both,  il  we  so  will  it. 

These  last  few  days  1  ve  had  tlie  exf)eri- 
ence  of  being  involved  in  many  go<xl  enter- 
prises, ftireign  aid.  ill's  going  to  be  diUicult, 
we're  going  to  need  your  lielp  if  you  belie'.e 
in  tills  not  only  to  pa«.«!  this  bill,  btit  to  em- 
phasize how  it  is  to  be  administered  )  I 
know  changes  have  been  m;ule  on  top  and 
I  m  proud  to  be  a-ssociated  with  tlie  Presi- 
de!.t.  the  .'lecretiu-y  ot  State,  and  with  an 
Kdmlnist.ration  tiiat  seeks  to  see  th;it  o'lr 
foreign  aid  gets  to  the  people,  to  build  a 
better  life,  t^^  find  ways  and  means  of  e:i- 
rlching  this  life  and  preserving  independence 
and  extending  the  areas  of  freedom.  But 
we  are  going  to  need  your  help  to  remind 
pef)ple  that  this  foreign  aid  is  to  get  to  peo- 
ple, and  we  are  going  ti>  i.ave  to  use  some 
of  our  foreign  aid  through  the  great  volun- 
tary agencies  that  are  so  murh  a  part  of  c  or 
way  of  life. 

I  have  tried  U)  get  the  mess.ige  across 
to  this  Country  that  our  Govrrnmcnt  is 
like  the  tip  of  an  iceberg  It  represents 
only  a  small  part  of  the  power  of  this  Nation. 
As  Senator  Javits  has  so  well  F>ointed  out  to- 
night it  represents  a  very  small  part  of  the 
total  resources  of  our  Nation,  and  tinlef; 
the  free  peoples  in  the  free  countries  of  the 
World  cm  learn  how  to  mobilize  their  re- 
fourres.  private  nnd  puMlc,  voUi^.t^ry  .". nd 
governmental,  we  haven't  a  chance  An 
undisciplined,  uncoordinated  malority  is  an 
easy  prey  for  a  disciplined,  hungry,  tough 
minority.  Our  job.  it  seems  lu  me.  is  to 
learn  how  to  mobilize  tlicse  resources  aiid 
to  state  our  objective.';. 

First  of  all  I  see  the  objective  to  hnnNh 
hunger,  and  I  want  to  se"  us  do  It.  I  want 
t.o  see  us  announce  it.  I  want  every  Amer- 
ican to  ."^tate  It  all  the  time.  Not  that  we 
alone  will  do  it.  for  it's  not  in  our  power 
to  d(j  it  alone.  But  as  has  been  poirted  out 
so  well,  we  can  teach  people  how  to  helji 
thrmselve.s.  This  we  can  do.  not  alone,  but 
with  our  Japanese  friend?,  for  example,  who 
are  outstanding  In  the  field  of  agriculture, 
to  help  train  people,  to  teach  people  better 
agricultural  habits.    Here  is  where  tlie  United 
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Nations  may  ha\e  a  better  understanding  of 
some  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
than  even  our  own  farmers  In  our  owr.  agri- 
culture. But  we  have  in  the  Departm?ni  of 
Agriculture  one  of  the  greatest  research 
estiiblishm.ents  the  world  has  ever  known. 
not  only  research  on  the  production  o:'  food 
but  also  research  on  the  use  of  land. 

I  think  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculitire  has  not  been 
used  to  a  maximum,  stretched  to  the  break- 
ing point,  in  helping  people  lift  themselves 
from  the  quagmire  of  their  poverty  and  of 
their  obi'jlescence  We  can  do  this  but  it 
will  take  \ou  tc.)  help  get  it  done.  »Vhat 
we  need  is  some  rethinking,  we  need  t:j  get 
our  tlimking  clear.  Do  you  know  whi.t  we 
Ixiive  thought  of  agriculture  lately?  'Cost- 
ly. '  ■  price  supfwjrts.  '  'production  con:rol  " 
We've  had  people  who  have  been  critical  of 
our  agriculture,  so  critical  that  they  so 
abused  il  that  the  American  people  dun't 
rtalize  what  they  lia\e.  I  am  sure  the  Sec- 
retary told  you  a&  he  has  told  every  audience 
m  America  over  radio.  TV  and  public  plat- 
lorm,  that  agncultvire  is  the  greatest  suc- 
cess sU3ry  that  America  has  ever  had.  And 
It  IS.  The  production  of  our  economy,  our 
agricultural  economy,  is  so  fabulous  that  we 
p:iy  people  not  to  produce.  Maybe  this  is 
nece.sBarv  for  the  di:jcjplincs  of  our  modern 
ecrmonuc  system. 

But  I  sat  down  today,  as  I  told  Uixs.  Javits 
and  wrote  myself  a  letter.  I  hadn't  very 
much  time  to  prepare  for  this  particular 
meeting.  I'm  going  to  introduce  a  biT  to- 
morrow on  the  National  Disarmament 
Agency  and  I  wanted  to  do  a  little  work  on 
that,  and  the  imclear  test  ban,  and  the 
whole  problem  of  our  disarmament  nego- 
tiations which  IS  one  area  in  which  I'm  sup- 
poserl  to  have  some  information.  In  be- 
twixt I  try  to  .see  all  the  people  who  come 
from  home,  and  a  few  other  tilings.  I  didnt 
get  mucii  time  U>  write  myself  much  of  a 
letter.  But  I  pointed  out  one  thing:  there 
are  those  who  feel  that  this  program  merely 
intensifies  our  foreign  aid  costs  and  adds  a 
contmuing  burden  to  the  Federal  budget.  If 
there  is  one  thing  I  hear  abcut  the  food-for- 
Y>e.\cp  program  it's  what  it  costs  and  I  am 
here  to  di.^abuse  every  mind  of  that  fallacious 
and  erroneous  ide«. 

What  it  coPts?  The  total  agricultural  pro- 
gram of  this  country,  representing  one-third 
of  the  population  of  the  Nation,  represent- 
ing over  $30  billion  of  production  and  more, 
reprefientlng  the  very  liealth  and  well-being 
of  this  Nation,  the  total  costs  of  everything 
we  do  for  our  schoolchildren,  for  our  needy, 
for  our  elderly,  for  our  farmers,  for  our  for- 
eign aid  in  agriculture  is  less  than  9  percent 
of  our  defense  budget.  Let  me  tell  you.  my 
fellow  Americans,  if  you  take  away  3  percent 
of  that  9  percent  you  wont  need  any  defense 
budget  because  this  country  will  be  in  such 
tmbelieval^le  economic  condition  and  the 
world  will  be  in  such  panic  that  you  couldn't 
produce  enough  we.TpoTis  to  protect  your- 
self. 

Food  has  become  a  shield  for  freedom  and 
more  than  that  It  has  become  a  penetrating 
weapon  far  more  powerful  than  this  so-called 
nucle.Tr  fu.sion  that  I  keep  reading  about.  I 
wish  I  could  get  as  many  people  excited  in 
this  country  as  to  what  ve  could  do  witii 
food,  how  we  could  process  it.  how  we  could 
ship  it,  how  we  could  store  It.  how  we  could 
make  it  available  to  the  millions  of  people 
in  tliis  world  as  we  can  grt  people  all  excited 
.Tbout  that  the  Russians  might  be  cheating 
on  nuclear  tests.  They  mny  be  cheating  on 
nuclear  tests,  but  I'll  tell  you  one  thing, 
they  are  not  cheating  on  agriculture:  It's  a 
known  failure  in  their  country  and  we  ought 
to  know  that.  And  all  over  Latin  America 
they  need  our  help.  We've  got  the  chance 
rf  a  lifetime  and  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  challenge  to  help  these  people  help 
them.'^clvcs.     By   the   way,  the  world   is  net 


industiiaiized.  my  well-fed,  industrialized, 
well-to-do,  afHuent  fellow  Americans.  The 
world  is  agrlculturalized  and  most  of  it  in 
very  primitive  condition.  You  would  think 
c\ery  time  we  talked  about  these  conditions, 
ue  had  to  build  a  steel  plant  for  somebody. 
They  need  hoes,  just  a  garden  hoe,  a  plow, 
before  they  need  a  steel  plant.  We  may  have 
to  help  them  with  the  steel  plant  as  a  sym.- 
bol  of  their  new-found  Independence  and 
power,  and  many  nations  do  need  steel 
plants,  but  let  me  assure  you  what  is  more 
needed  is  a  steel  plow  or  at  least  a  tip  of 
steel  on  the  plow.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  pump, 
what  is  needed  is  seed,  what  is  needed  are 
experimental  st;:tions.  what  is  needed  are 
ways  and  means  of  preserving  food  cheaply, 
wliat  is  needed  are  storage  facilities  .n  far-o.1 
distant  place-,  what  Is  needed  is  conimodity 
stabilization. 

I  hstened  to  Ambassador  Stevenson's  re- 
port yesterday  in  executive  session  and  let 
tills  one  sink  in:  If  the  price  of  coffee  in 
Latin  America  drops  one-half  cent  a  pound 
it  will  wipe  out  all  of  tlie  foreign  aid  we 
intend  to  give  them  next  year,  all  of  it.  So 
you  QM\  pour  in  a  half  a  billion  dollars  of 
foreign  aid  and  Rush  it  down  the  proverbial 
sewer  if  the  price  of  coffee  drops  one-half  a 
cent  -  pound. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  be  thinking  abcut  com.- 
modity  stabilization,  maybe  we  ought  to  be 
thuikmg  about  how  we  can  develop  farm 
coopcrati'.es.  credit  unions  so  that  a  lltUe 
farmer  and  a  peasant  in  *&  far-off  place  can 
borrow  $10  and  not  have  to  have  three  gen- 
erations of  his  family  pay  off  the  usurious 
interest.  Maybe  we  can  help  people  tuild 
a  simple  little  house  in  which  their  love  and 
attention  can  make  a  home,  maybe  these 
are  tJie  things  that  we  can  do  and  I  sub- 
mit that  we  can  do  it  with  food.  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson  told  us  yesterday  about  the 
flood  of  p.-opaganda  material  against  Amer- 
ica. May  I  say  most  respectfully  to  my 
friends,  the  clergy,  that  the  flood  of  anti- 
religious  materi.al  of  every  fahh.  Catholic. 
Protestant,  and  Jew,  poured  Into  Latin 
America — from  where? — from  the  propa- 
ganda poison  wells  of  Communist  China 

Here  stands  mighty  America  with  l*s 
drugstores  and  its  bookstores  loaded  with 
some  of  the  worst  Junk  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  life  in  terms  of  i>aperbHcks.  You  go  to 
any  one  of  these  places,  there's  shelf  after 
shelf,  some  of  it  unfit  even  for  human  in- 
spection, much  less  human  digestion.  But 
there  are  paperback  books  there  until  you 
can't  haul  them  in  or  haul  them  out  and 
yet  the  richest  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  can't  afford  to  send  paperback  books 
about  Lincoln,  about  Jefferson,  about 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  about  social 
welfare,  about  the  good  neighbor,  about  the 
future  of  Latin  America.  No.  we  are  t<xi 
twoke. 

We're  nuts. 

And  where  are  we  g"ing  to  get  the  money'' 
Well,  I'll  tell  y"U  where  you  can  get  some 
of  it:  you  don't  have  to  print  a:i  the  books 
here,  print  them  down  there.  Where  can 
we  get  some  of  the  money?  From  the  wheat. 
from  the  vegetable  oil,  from  the  feed  grains, 
from  the  cotton,  from  the  corn,  from  what- 
ever we  send  that  we  t.'^de.  It  can  be  done, 
you  know.  We  once  took  $5  million  of  these 
soft  currencies  and  turned  them  into  biX)ks, 
and  sent  tiiem  to  Japan,  paperback  books. 
We  met  the  Communists"  price.  We  could 
drive  them  out  of  tlie  market  if  we  will  i*. 
but  we  someiim.cs  feel  tliat  these  things 
arc  not  economic.  I  want  to  say  most  re- 
spectfully, my  friends,  what  we  need  are 
dreamers  in  this  program,  not  just  budget- 
keepers.  I  believe  iii  budgets  but  I  want 
to  say  that  we  need  people  who  dare  to  m;ike 
a  mistake  and  if  tliey  are  fired  for  it  they 
are  just  one  of  the  casualties,  people  wlio 
are  willing  to  take  a  chance  or  there  won't 
be  any  chance  to  take  a  chance. 
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So  I  say  when  you  talk  about  the  cost  of 
this  program,  think  about  what  it  will  cost 
if  you  didn't  do  it.  I'll  give  you  some  ideas 
about  the  cost.  Have  you  ever  thought  how 
much  it  costs  to  keep  an  acre  of  land  idle 
In  this  country?  Have  you  ever  thought 
about  how  much  it  costs  in  tlnis  country  in 
kind  and  in  cash  for  programs?  Have  you 
ever  thought  about  how  much  it  costs  in  idle 
manpower  and  idle  machines  to  have  un- 
employment? To  have  people  driven  from 
the  land  because  they  can't  make  a  li\ing'' 
Many  of  the  people  in  our  cities  today  that 
are  on  the  unemployed  roles  were  former 
farmers  driven  off  the  land  because  they 
weren't  allowed  to  produce 

They  weren't  allowed  to  be  patriots,  and 
now  instead  they  are  problems.  But  we  are 
beginning.  It  didn't  take  long  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  this  Secretary,  to  put  a 
food-stamp  plan  in  operation.  The  law  was 
already  on  the  books  for  a  long  time.  I 
know.  I  passed  it.  I  was  its  author.  But 
it  was  tmused.  It  didn't  take  the  President 
of  the  United  States  long  to  say  we  are  going 
to  distribute  more  food  to  our  needy.  Did 
the  American  people  complain^'  Ha\e  you 
ever  heard  one  American  complain?  They 
s;.y.  "Hurrah!  Why  didn't  you  do  it  before?" 
The  American  people  are  not  going  to  com- 
plain because  we  arc  genero'.is.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  going  to  complain  if  you 
share  food  and  fiber.  They  may  complain 
if  the  money  we  pcnir  in  doesn't  get  down 
t  I  the  right  people,  if  its  chewed  up  and 
used  up  and  consumed  by  c  irruption.  They 
are  not  going  to  complain  when  you  feed 
people,  when  you  help  people,  and  here's 
where  our  voluntary  agencies  come  into  such 
a  significant  role. 

I  think  that  food  for  peace  cannot  be 
geared  to  an  economy  of  scarcity.  I  don't 
believe  that  food  for  peace  should  be  consid- 
ered surplus  disposal.  I  don't  think  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  want  to  be  looked  upon  as 
sort  of  GE,  Westlnghouse.  Frigidaire  disposal 
units.  I  think  they  would  like  to  be  looked 
upon  as  human  beings. 

I  don't  think  that  food  Un-  peace  should 
merely  be  considered  an  ..id  to  American 
agriculture,  even  though  it  is  based  in  part 
on  that.  Food  for  peace  requires  a  philos- 
ophy in  this  country  of  producing  for  abun- 
dance. Food  for  peace  is  going  to  force  this 
country  to  wake  up  to  the  challenge  that  we 
face.  You  can't  beat  an  all-out  producing 
Soviet  economy  with  an  American  economy 
in  which  you  try  to  clioke  off  its  product!', e 
capacity  in  the  name  of  profit.  It  can't  be 
done. 

Tlie  economics  j;"  scarcity  is  a  mortal  evil 
to  the  survival  of  freemen  and  If  that 
sounds  sort  of  revolutionary,  so  it  is.  'We 
had  better  make  up  our  mind  that  we  need 
more  teachers,  that  we  need  more  doctors. 
that  we  need  more  nurses,  that  we  need 
more  u-on  ore,  that  we  need  more  clothes, 
that  we  need  more  fojd.  that  we  need  more 
of  everything  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  that 
1.-;  Worth  while.  It's  a  sad  commentary  on 
free  people  and  freemen  in  a  world  of  great 
Want  and  great  need  that  we  can't  produce 
it.  But  I  want  to  let  you  In  on  a  secret. 
If  tomorrow  morning  the  Berlin  crisis  should 
develop  into  world  war  III.  we  would  ask 
every  farmer  to  produce  twice  what  he  is 
producing,  and  we  would  have  a  place  for 
it,  and  there  would  be  no  more  people. 
Tliere  would  be  fewer  because  an  awful  lot 
would  be  dead  the  first  15  minutes.  You 
know  it.  Tomorrow  morning  our  steel 
plants  would  run  at  110  percent  capacity  as 
their  goal  and  within  3  months  they 
would  be  at  capacity.  Tomorrow  morning 
men  would  be  called  back  to  jobs,  if  we  pull 
the  trigger. 

So  why  don't  we  pull  the  trigger  for 
peace?  What  is  it  that  uses  material  in 
war  any  more  than  the  materials  that  we 
use  in  peace?     Surely  we  would  wast«  some 


in  peace.  Of  course  we  would  We  waste 
them  in  war.  I  suK>j;est  that  you  have  bet- 
ter control  over  the  waste  in  peace.  Not 
only  that.  It's  more  enjoyable.  You  can 
gripe  about  it.  Food  lor  peace  requires 
programs  of  production  and  distribution,  of 
a  variety  of  commodities,  and  this  Secretary 
.ibove  all  knows  it.  We  pled'-;ed  fats  and 
oils  to  hungry  people  to  wake  up  to  find  out 
we  don't  have  it.  We  pledged  in  our  en- 
thusiasm powdered  milk  to  find  out  that 
v,e  had  cut  back  the  dairy  industry  so  much 
that  the  poor  cow  who  wants  to  be  a  100- 
percent  patriot  can  only  be  about  80  per- 
cent. 

We  need  production  goals,  we  need  distri- 
bution goals  and  we  need  to  ask  our  farmers 
not  to  demand  of  them,  not  to  require  of 
them,  but  to  ask  of  them  to  meet  these 
goals.  I  think  our  farmers  would  like  to 
know  that  they  were  being  given  a  chance 
to  participate  in  a  great  crusade  for  peace. 
T  think  food  f^r  peace  requires  processing  of 
f'l'.d  and  fiber  to  meet  the  needs  of  many 
people.s  in  many  climates.  It  requires  re- 
searcii  on  mir  part  in  this  area.  Food  for 
pence  is.  as  has  been  said,  an  instrument 
of  peace  and  an  expression  of  justice.  It's  a 
tangible  expression  of  our  real  humanitarian 
concern  for  our  fellow  men. 

I  know  that  food  for  peace  isn't  the  only 
avenue  to  peace,  but  it  Is  an  approach.  I'll 
tell  you  something — one  who  at  least  Is 
given  the  hope  and  the  opportunity  of  a 
little  food  IS  possibly  just  a  little  more  peace- 
ful and  a  little  more  reasonable.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  where\er  hunger  stalks  the  land. 
so  does  ignorance,  so  does  sickness,  so  does 
po\erty.  It  is  fair  to  say  where\er  hunger 
goes  unf'hallenged.  there  walks  the  tyrant 
If  not  the  political  tyrant,  the  tyrant  of 
despair  ,ind  the  hopelessness  which  is  every 
bit  as  evil  and  every  bit  as  demanding.  So 
I  think  ihat  this  program  offers  a  great  op- 
portunity to  awaken  in  America  its  sense 
of  moral  consciousness.  Let  me  conclude  on 
this  note:  There  isn't  any  way  to  get  peace 
and  justice  without  a  sense  of  moral  con- 
science. You  can't  get  it  by  manipulation. 
You  v.ont  get  peace  by  just  more  foreign 
aid,  or  by  a  new  Secretary  of  State,  or  by 
changing  Presidents.  You  won't  get  peace 
by  establishing  a  national  agency  on  dis- 
armament for  world  peace  and  security.  We 
will  get  it  when  we  somehow  or  other  arouse 
throughov'.t  the  world,  at  least  throughout 
this  part  of  the  world  that  has  such  a  great 
responsibility  for  a  just  peace,  a  sense  of 
morality,  a  sense  of  decency.  For  peace  is 
equated  with  justice,  for  peace  is  equated 
with  freedom,  and  here  it  is  equated  with 
plenty  and  with  Opportunity  and  that's  why 
I  am  for  the  program. 

Now  I  want  your  help.  This  has  been  the 
sermon.  Now  let  me  take  up  the  collection. 
Let  me  say  very  frankly  to  you  again,  that 
before  you  leave  this  city,  quit  talking  to 
yourself  and  go  talk  to  Congress,  go  on  up 
and  find  out  who  the  members  are  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  If  you  don't  know  their 
names,  come  to  my  office  and  we  will  give 
you  a  list  Go  to  the  people  of  your  State, 
talk  to  them,  rea.son  with  them,  appeal  to 
these  fine  men  They  will  do  what  is  right 
when  they  see  what  is  right,  and  they  will 
be  more  willing  to  see  when  it  comes  from 
their  neighbor,  from  their  constltutent. 
from  their  friend. 

Talk  to  your  editors  back  home,  get 
American  editors  aroused  as  much  about 
hunger  as  they  are  about  tyranny.  Get 
them  as  aroused  about  hunger  and  the  hope 
of  using  food  for  peace  lus  they  are  about 
Castro  and  a  few  others.  Get  them  on  the 
side  of  being  for  something,  and  when  the 
people  of  America  get  this  me.ssage  as  you 
have  gotten  it.  there  isn't  any  doubt  what 
Congress  will  do  We  are  going  to  need  It 
for  a  long  term,  not  1  vear. 


Forget  It.  if  this  is  just  going  to  be  a  1-year 
program:  go  home,  enjoy  the  evening,  go  out 
someplace  because  you  are  just  wasting  your 
time.  We  must  be  willing  to  pledge  to"  the 
world  at  least  for  another  decade  that 
America  stands  ready,  always  stands  ready 
like  a  mhuitcman.  like  a  stalwart  soldier  to 
help  people  as  they  try  t  ■  help  themselves 
to  build  a  better  world 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi  Pie.MUrM.  I 
merely  wish  lo  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  her  generou.s  remark.s  and 
for  the  kmdne.s.s  and  couiKsy  that  .she 
ha.s  extended  to  nie 

Mr.s.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to  .see 
the  Senator  back. 


VOICELESS  PEOPLE 

Mis.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
for  years  now.  religious,  chaiitable,  and 
social  orKani/ation.s  ha-.e  f:idea\ored  to 
bring  to  our  attention  tlir  i^light  of  our 
migratory  farmworker.^  and  their  fam- 
ilies. It  has  long  been  the  hope  and 
aspiration  of  many  con.scientiou.s  Amer- 
icans to  e.xiend  economic  and  social  jus- 
tice to  our  migratoiy  faim-woikers. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  great  df-il 
of  interest  that  I  noted  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  '"Voiceless  People."  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Friday.  June  23. 

The  cditoiial  gives  \vell-dtter\ed  rec- 
ognition to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor,  the  chaii'man  of  which 
is  the  distinguished  junior  Sena  lor  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Willi.^ms  .  and  the  ef- 
forts which  are  being  made  to  alleviate 
many  of  the  most  seriou.s  problems  fac- 
ing our  migratory  farmworkers.  Char- 
acteristically. lh(>  Senato!'  from  New 
Jersey  is  pursuing  the  .solution  with  un- 
derstanding and  compassion. 

The  editorial  points  out  that: 

.Senator  Harriso.v  WILLI.^M.s  and  tlie  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Migratory  Labor  which  he 
heads  have  studied  the  problem  with  ex- 
traordinary patience  and  have  framed  prag- 
matic, realistic  legislative  measures  to  deal 
with  It. 

I  understand  that  six  mi-ratoi y  farm 
labor  bills  have  received  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  administration 
throufjh  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldbery  and  Secretary 
of  Health.  Educaiion.  and  Welfare  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff.  and  that  these  bills,  which 
are  now  awaiting  executive  consideia- 
tion  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  pertain  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  a.yricultural  child  labor  outsidi> 
.school  hours,  impi'oved  educational  op- 
portunities for  migratoiy  farm  childien 
and  adults.  Federal  registration  t)f  crew 
leaders,  improved  health  services  and 
facilities  for  mmrat-ory  farm  families, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Citizens'  Council  on  MiL;ratory  Labor. 

It  is  indeed  encourauing  to  know  of 
the  positive  action  being  taken  in  this 
field  Because  the  editorial  is  indicative 
of  growing  national  concern  for  our 
migratory  farmworkers  and  their  fami- 
lies, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voiceless  People 

Slowly,  slowly.  Congress  seems  to  be  mo^  - 
li.g  toward  remembrance  of  that  most  def- 
perately  forgotten  element  In  Annerican 
life — the  migrant  farmworkers.  Senator 
H.'^RRLson  Williams  and  the  SubcommittPe 
on  Migratory  Labor  which  he  heards  ha\e 
studied  the  problem  with  extraordinary  pn- 
titnce  and  have  framed  pragmatic,  realustic 
legislative  measures  to  deal  with  it.  The 
riClmlnlstratioD  has  given  th<?se  measures  vip- 
<  r.'us  support  through  tesiimt  ny  by  Secre- 
taries Goldberi:  and  Ribicoff.  The  subcom- 
m.ltec  has  already  K'.ven  its  approval  to  ha!: 
a  do?:r;;  of  •  ;  ->  WiUlanis  bill.',  and  will  socn 
act,  we  trust,  on  s' veriii  others  requisite  •) 
a  rounded  remedy  lor  the  j);:i4ht  of  tl.e 
ir.igr.aits. 

The  migrant  workers  are  a  naticual  ar.d 
very  nearly  a  nationwide  probk-iu.  At  lea.'-: 
22  .State:;  depend  on  them  \.o  h.irvest  their 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  each  ye.r. 
But  their  employment  is  .seueoual,  X\\t\r 
earnings  miserably  meager,  their  llviiig  Coj.- 
dltloiis  usually  shameful,  their  opportunities 
for  the  etlucatioii  of  their  children  tragically 
UniileU.  lu  very  large  nieasure.  \.l^y  a;  e 
the  viclimfi  of  a  bitter  k.iid  ol  exploitation — 
sometin-.es  by  employers.  Miinrtimes  by  crew 
leaders.  And  taecaose  they  are  without  ro  's 
or  status,  they  are.  In  a  \ery  rf-al  sense,  as  .i 
spokesman  for  tlie  .\FL  CIO  pvit  it.  "voice- 
ler.s  peoi'lr  " 

The  WUliams  bills  are  designed  i  orief, 
to  prohibit  agricultural  child  labor  outside 
of  scliool  hours  for  chiklreu  btlow  the  ajje  <f 
lo,  to  provide  educational  opportunities  f  t 
migratory  workers  and  their  children,  \  > 
require  rcgifatruti(.j;i  and  regulation  of  agri- 
cultural L.bor  coiitract'jrs,  to  promote  health 
services  fur  the  migrants,  to  assure  mini- 
mvmi  st.indards  in  hou.sing,  and  to  establish 
a  minimum  wage.  In  addition,  these  h.V.s 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  t-j 
pruvide  improved  programs  of  recruitment, 
transport  a  ti' in,  and  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural   workers   throughout   the  country. 

The  p'l^'ht  of  thc-e  pe-.'ple  is  a  reproach  to 
tlie  United  States,  a  drag  on  the  national 
economy,  and  a  strain  upon  the  country- 's  pre- 
tensions as  an  advanced  democracy.  Twen- 
tieth century  America  Is  no  place  for  a 
hopeless,   landless    \c.\k:\\:iv\. 


HOW  DO  YOU  SPELL  CONSUMER'.'— 
PACKAGED  CONSL^MER  GOODS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Judiciary  Subcommiltee  on  Antitrust, 
and  Monopoly,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  H.AFT  1 ,  held  hearing-:  on  accusati^is 
of  misleading  packaL:in'.:;  and  labeling 

One  of  the  witnesses  was  the  New 
York  author,  Mai-j-a  Manues,  who  is  also 
a  housewife.  She  has  commented  on 
some  of  the  problems  that  face  the  con- 
sumer as  she  observed  that  the  word 
■'consumer'  is  sometimes  spelled 
■".--u-c-k-e-r." 

Her  testimony  took  members  of  the 
committee  through  a  store,  face  to  face 
with  such  ad.iectivps  as  "new,"  "im- 
proved." "activated."  '".super."  "full." 
"tall."  "ciant."  "all-purpose."  "economy." 
and  "jumbo." 

I  ai.k  unanimous  consent  tlial  a  portion 
of  the  pithy  and  thought -provoking  testi- 
mony be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.^TEMXNT      BeTOBX     THr     SCBCOMMITTnC     ON 
ANTTTRrST      AWD      MoffOPOLT,      WaSHIHCTON, 

DC  ,    Jttne  28,    1961 

-My  name  Is  Marv  a  Mannes.  I  am  a  writer 
and  a  housewife.  As  a  writer  I  sell  words 
and  Ideas.  They  are  not  packaged.  The 
buyer  can  see  exactly  what  they  are  and  pay 
wLiat  he  thinks  they  are  worth.  As  a  house- 
wife I  buy  what  is  sold  lo  me.  It  is  pack- 
aged I  buy  It  r;i  faith.  Tniat  is  why.  these 
d.iys.  the  w.ird  cor.sum.er  is  sometimes 
.■^nelled  "s-u-r-k-e-r  ■' 

And  that  is  why  I  .--tand  before  you  here 
nt  I  as  a  writer  but  as  a  sucker— one  of  mil- 
lions who  wonder  why  so  much  money  drains 
out  of  tiie  foodbag  and  the  handljag  e\ery 
week,  and  who  then  forget  ..bout  it. 

Now.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  people  were  too  go<-'d  to  be  smart. 
E^•er  .«ince  we  bartered  a  beaver  pelt  for  10 
eRgf.  we  have  assumed  that  the  eggs  were 
fresh  and  the  pelt  wais  supple,  for  how  elte 
can  decent  business  be  transacted?  Except 
for  the  relation  between  man  and  wife,  noth- 
ing is  more  Intimate  than  the  relation  be- 
tween the  buyer  ar.d  the  seller — and  there 
would  be  neither  maniage  nor  commerce  if 
the  fundamentnl  basis  of  both  were  n<  • 
tru«l.  Without  trust,  a  civiliaed  society  can- 
not endure  When  the  people  who  are  too 
Fmart  to  be  good  fool  tlie  people  who  are 
too  good  t(.)  be  smart,  tlien  society  begins  t> 
crumble.  1  tliink  thi.^  is  wh^it  is  happening 
now.  and  I  believe  :t  must  be  sti-pped  before 
our  Integrity  as  Americans  is  chiseled  away 
ns  lajit  as  rmr  dollars  are. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  I  am  talking 
about  certain  practices  in  the  market  which 
manage  to  evade  the  spirit  of  the  law  while 
adhering  by  an  eyelash  to  tlie  letter  of  tlie 
law.  I  am  talking  about  what  hajipens  wLe:-. 
a  hou.sew:fe  like  niyself  goes  to  buy  food  f' ir 
her  family  -and  how  she  spends  her  money 
dnine  it. 

And  I  am  talking  about  the  many  sm.ill 
deceptions,  most  of  them  deliberate,  which 
make  a  rational  buying  choice — the  basis 
of  free  enterprise  — meaningless,  "i'ou  car. 
o::ly  choo.<-c  wlicn  you  know  what  you  arc 
choosing,  and  the  plain  truth  u  that  mucli 
of  the  time  we  dr,:i't  That  great  American 
institution,  the  supermarkets — those  gleam- 
ing fKilacps  of  convenience  and  bounty — 
h.ive  come  to  be  the  greatest  exercise  i:i 
planned  c.mfusion  since  the  bazaars  of 
Samnrkand.  If  you  dont  believe  me.  climb 
int<j  my  pushcart  and  come  around  with 
me.  shelf  by  shelf. 

Nerd  seime  applesauce  for  the  baby''' 
Pii  k  up  a  few  of  brand  .^'s  new  jars.  They 
look  just  like  the  old  ones.  They  cost  the 
same.  But  do  you  know  that  the  new  Jar 
l.as  only  7'i  ounces  of  applesauce  while 
the  old  one  had  7 '4  ounces''  No''  'you 
mean  you  didn't  look  at  that  fine  print  with 
your  plas.se*'''  Now.  how  about  some  break- 
fast food''  Well,  brand  B's  old  box  con- 
tained six  biscuits  and  weighed  6  ounces, 
but  when  you  open  the  new  box  which  Is 
exactly  the  same  size,  you'll  find  only  5 
ounces  of  biscuits^ — a  drop  In  content*  of 
about  16  percent.  Oh  sure,  they  tell  you 
what's  Inside  the  jar  or  box.  but  ye)u  need 
.1  slide  rule  to  fieure  out  the  difference. 
And  wh.,t  hou-ewife  with  a  kid  inside  tlie 
cirt  and  cme  at  her  heels  can  spare  the  time'' 

Tills  is  confusion  No.  1 :  to  make  you  think 
you're  getting  the  same  value  in  the  same 
box  at  the  same  price  when  you're  actually 
getTing  less.  If  you  complain,  the  manu- 
facturers say  that  they're  saving  you  a  price 
raise  by  reducing  the  contents.  Can  you 
bent  if 

Confu.sion  No  2  is  In  sizes.  Know  tl'.e 
difference    between    "giant"    and    "Jumbo"? 


Between  2-ounce  and  a  big  2-ounce?  Be- 
tween a  quart  and  m  fun  quart?  What's  a 
tall  24-lnch?  'VIThAt  does  "extra  kjcg'"  mean'' 
Who  s  kidding  who?  And  what'a  the  raatter 
with  simple  sizes,  like  a  pint  or  2  pints  or 
a  quart  or  2  quarts?  Ill  tell  you  what  s 
the  matter.  They're  too  eaay  to  figure.  You 
might  know  what  you  were  getting  And 
that  goes  for  the  'economy  stae"  too.  Wh^t 
economy''  If  you  stop  to  figure  it  out.  half 
the  time  the  price  per  unit  remains  exactly 
the  same  regardless  of  size,  and  you  save 
nor.hing.  It  just  seems  economic  to  us 
suckers. 

Now.  lets  stop  at  detergent*,  where  the 
g  ant  tizes  are  Weil,  with  a  brx  of  brar.d 
C  gi;int  means  3  pounds  b\  ounces,  but 
with  brand  D  giant  means  3  pour.ds  1  4 
ounces — but  both  boxes  look  the  same  size 
and  cost  the  same  price — 77  cents.  Are  the 
ingredients  of  the  one  so  superior  to  the 
ingredients  in  the  other  that  4  ounces  don't 
matter?  And  how  do  you  know  it,  any- 
way? 

Let's  n.ove  next  door  to  the  all-purpose 
litjuid  cleaners.  With  69  cents  you  can  buy 
1  qu.-.rt  of  brand  E,  or  1  pint,  12  fluid 
ounce?  of  brand  F.  The  shaj^es  are  slightly 
different  but  they  look  the  same  size  D<j 
y  u  know  where  the  4  ounces  go?  E>o  ycu 
care? 

Want  some  .soap  pads?  Well,  you  can  bi  y 
a  box  .  f  brand  G  or  a  box  of  brand  H  f  ir 
1:3  cents,  but  unless  you  turn  the  bcx  up- 
side down  and  use  your  bifocals.  yc>u  w  :.  t 
kiiow  that  there  are  only  four  pads  of  brand 
G  compared  to  five  pads  of  brand  H.  Care 
about  one  less  pad?  Half  the  time,  the 
quantity  of  such  products  Is  printed  in  very 
small  tyjje  or  in  a  color  that  merges  in  the 
backirround.  Sometimes  It's  even  printed 
ui.drrnf-ath  the  flap,  and  you  can't  see  :: 
until  you  open  It.     Do  you  see  it  even  tb'-:.  ' 

Now.  you  would  think  that  If  packages 
we.fe  diflferent  sizes,  they'd  contain  different 
amounts,  but  that's  because  youTe  cow- 
genltally  dumb  Brar.d  I.  a  table  salt,  is  in  a 
b  x  1  inch  taller  than  ta-and  J.  another 
tiible  salt,  but  each  has  exactly  1  pouid 
and  10  ounces  in  It.  And  how  are  ycu 
to  know  1*  the  first  box  is  slightly  thinner 
than  the  second  one?  Where  was  yoxir  tape 
meature? 

Then  there  are  the  simple  derices  of  not 
re:  lly  filline  the  box  or  bottle.  You  open 
up  a  cereal,  say.  and  you  find  an  inch  or 
more  space  on  the  top — slack-filled.  Its 
called.  Or  the  liquid  In  a  bottle  has  an 
inch  or  more  empty  space  above  it.  And 
there's  the  b\i?iness  of  using  p>aper  to  wrap 
aroimd  crr.rkers  or  soap  and  fill  the  loo^e 
sjjace.  The  manufacturers  will,  of  ccu^^c. 
claim  these  are  necessary  for  safe  handling 
and  so  forth.  But  we're  paying  enough  for 
outer  space  not  to  have  to  pay  for  inner 
space,  too. 

Iheres  an'->ther  good  gimmick  to  confuse 
y.  u — funny  shapes  of  bottles  that  make  any 
real  estimate  of  contents  impossible. 

Then  there  are  all  those  lovely  phrases  like 
t'r.e  "new,"  the  "improved."  the  '"activated." 
the  "super."  etc.  Don't  they  give  you  the 
impression  that  you  were  getting  a  better 
product,  justifying  a  higher  price?  Well, 
h.ilf  the  time  ynu  aren't.  TTiese  wnrds  are 
like  the  bells  the  scientists  ring  to  m:.ke  dogs 
salivate.  You  see  the  word  "new  "  and  you 
reach  for  It. 

For  now.  you  see.  there  is  no  salesman  any 
more  to  tell  you  what  you  axe  getting.  In 
supermarkets  the  package  is  the  salesman. 
The  mere  space  he  takes  up  on  the  shelf — 
tluit  s  the  reason  for  "giaut"  and  '  jumbo. "• 
not  econoniy — the  louder  his  letters  scream 
at  you.  the  sooner  you'll  notice  him.  Bvit 
while  he  shouts  "Buy  me!"  at  you.  he  also 
t.ilks  doubletalk  out  of  the  side  of  his 
mouth.  And  while  you  put  him  in  your  cart, 
he  ])icks  your  pocket. 
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Why?  Because  you're  dumb?  Because 
you're  gullible?  Because  you're  care- 
less? Some  of  us  are  all  of  these. 
But  most  of  us  are  simply  too  busy  or  too 
tired  or  too  harassed  to  take  a  computer, 
a  slide  rule,  and  an  MIT  graduate  to  market 
and  figure  out  what  we're  buying.  And  the 
malcers  of  the  goods  we  buy  know  this.  In 
lact.  they  know  far  m^ire  about  us  than  we 
know  about  them.  They  have  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  studying  vis— the  consume:. 
They  know  what  colors  and  what  sizes  and 
what  shapes  and  wV.ai  words  we  go  for.  Com- 
pi.red  to  them  the  Big  Brother  in  George 
Orwell's  •1984,"  who  knows  all  and  sees  all. 
IS  a  piker.  The  big  brothers  in  our  society 
today  are  not  Government  dictators — they 
are  tiie  sellers  and  their  brainwashing  hand- 
maidens, the  behavioral  scientists.  Together, 
and  iiiider  the  banner  of  free  choice  and 
oper.  competition,  they  have  made  tis  believe 
that  we  are  getting  what  we  pay  for.  Their 
purpose  is  that  ir.noceiit  goal  of  free  enter- 
prise—to make  an  extra  buck.  But  when 
their  profit  becomes  otir  loss,  how  innocer.t 
IS  that  goal?     And  what  is  our  loss? 

Not  much,  you  may  say.  An  ounce  here 
a  cent  there,  and  what  real  difference  does 
it  make? 

Most  of  us  ha%e  learned  to  accept  the 
added  charges  of  packaging  and  ad^ertisins; 
and  distribution  along  with  the  product. 
But  must  we  pay  for  deception  too? 

Just  take  one  figure — baby  foods  again. 
Remember  the  brand  where  you  paid  the 
same  price  as  you  used  to  but  got  a  quarter 
ounce  less  food?  Well,  if  your  baby  ate  4 
jars  of  this  applesauce  or  carrot  puree  a  day, 
he  would  eat  24  pound'^  less  food  per  year — 
without  yotir  kn.i'.vmg  it  Dj  you  care?  Does 
It  matter'' 

Maybe  It  doesn't.  We  are  a  spoiled  and 
lazy  and  wasteful  people,  oiu:  paychecks  were 
never  higher  and  so  what — that's  the  way 
business  is  done.  A  little  less  applesatice,  a 
few  less  crackers,  a  few  more  pennies  here 
and  there — who  cares? 

But  it  isn't  a  question  of  applesauce.  It's 
a  question  of  morality.  Little  deceptions  of 
single  consumers  can  add  up  to  a  mighty  de- 
ception of  a  whole  people.  You  may  only 
lose  a  penny  here  and  rhere--but  the  loss  in 
dollars  sustained  daily  by  American  consum- 
ers who  pay  for  more  than  they  get  is  esti- 
mated to  be  greater  than  the  staggering 
amount  we  forfeit  to  crime  and  corruption. 
But  it's  not  sensational.  It  doesn't  fit  the 
headlines.  And  w'no  is  going  to  bring  it  to 
your  attention?  The  press  wiiich  depends  on 
advertising'  Television  which  owes  its  ex- 
is:ence  to  prodticts'  The  makers  of  the 
products?  As  Eliza  Doolittle  said  in  My 
Fair  Lady.  "Not  bloody  likely." 

Only  those  whose  prime  concern  is  people 
and  not  profit  can  tell  us  the  score:  Organ- 
izations like  the  Consumers  Union  and  those 
agencies  of  Government  who  regulate  the 
pure  and  basic  world  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures and  law  and  justice,  so  that  the  ex- 
c-'r.ange  of  gtxxis  is  a  transaction  of  trust. 

But  we.  the  ptiblic,  have  got  to  want  to 
know  the  score.  If  we  don't  care,  nobody  else 
will  care.  Dishonest  practices,  because  they 
succeed,  will  dri\e  out  honest  practices,  be- 
cause they  don't.  In  the  end.  otir  condition 
depends  entirely  on  us.  And  I  think  at  last 
we  may  be  beginning  to  realize  it. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
27,  1961,  I  introduced,  with  the  cospon- 
-sor.ship  of  10  of  my  colleagues,  the  Or- 
deily  Marketing  Act  of  1961.  S.  1735. 
'This  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
alleviate  import  problems  in  the  United 
States  resulting  from  competition  with 
lov^'-wage  countries. 

One  of  the  industries  most  seriously 
affected  by  low-wage  imports  has  been 


the  textile  industry.  The  Picsident  has 
recognized  this  problem,  and  at  his  di- 
rection, the  Department  of  State  has 
initiated  a  series  of  negotiations  designed 
to  reduce  pressure  on  the  domestic  cot- 
ton textile  market.  I  have  urged  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  State 
to  consider  the  import  quota  foimula 
proposed  in  S.  1735  as  a  possible  aj)- 
proach  to  sensible  and  pi'acticablc  trade 
atireements  with  other  textile  exporting 
and  importir:g  countries. 

Under  S.  1733.  where  low-wat;e  imports 
were  found  to  be  injuring  domestic  in- 
dustries the  President  could  direct  the 
Department  of  State  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations witli  exporting  countries  for  im- 
port quotas  based  on  their  average  share 
of  the  domestic  market.  Quotas  would 
be  revi.sed  annually  to  reflect  the  in- 
crea.se  in  domestic  consumption.  Such 
an  approach  would  have  the  advantage 
of  stabilizinc;  the  domestic  market,  with- 
out playing  a  straitjacket  on  exporting 
countries. 

One  of  the  more  encouraging  results  of 
the  introduction  of  S  1735  has  been  the 
healthy  and  mtelligent  discussion  it  has 
stimulated,  especially  within  the  affected 
industries.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  discussion  was  a  recent  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  James  R.  Franklin, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.  The  report  \\hich  Mr. 
FrankUn  gave  me  offers  some  construc- 
tive and  thoughtful  suggestions  which  I 
believe  will  be  helpful  to  other  Members 
of  the  Senat*^  in  considering  trade  legis- 
lation, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

liiere   bcuii,'   no  objection,   the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  in mted  in  the  Record. 

as  follows; 

July   11.   1961. 

Hon.  ED.MfND   S.   MUSKTF. 

US.  Senate 
Waslnngton.  D  C. 

Dear  SEN.^TOR  Muskie:  Since  receiving 
your  let'er  of  May  23  regarding  my  letter  to 
ihe  Washington  Post  and  your  new  bill  en- 
titled the  "Orderly  Marketing  Act  of  1961," 
I  have  conferred  with  many  persons  within 
our  company,  the  textile  industry  and  other 
indu-stries  adversely  affected  by  unrestricted 
importxS. 

You  asked  for  our  thinking  on  your  bill. 
S.  1735.  and  I  am  pleased  to  comply  with 
y')ur  request  by  including  a  few  quotes  from 
some  of  the  people  I  contacted. 

A  textile  industry  association  wrote  that 
no  action  regarding  S.  1735  had  been  taken 
withm  that  group  because  "we  have  been 
fully  occupied  prepariiig  our  statement  for 
presentation  to  OCDM  and  other  govern- 
meiital  departments  mentioned  in  the  Pres- 
ident's seven-point  program.  It  is  not 
likely  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  support  any 
legislation  until  we  have  exhausted  tlie  pos- 
sibilities tuider  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions.", 

A  leading  as.sociation  of  many  industries 
interested  in  greater  safeguards  for  Ameri- 
can industry  affected  by  foreign  trade  wrote. 
Ill  part,  as  follows: 

■  Tlie  general  piu-poses  of  the  bill  predis- 
pose me  (personally)  to  favor  it.  Further- 
more, its  premise,  set  forth  in  section  2.  and 
elaborated  by  Senator  Mvskie  in  the  Senate 
on  April  27.  is  the  same  as  that  underlying 
the  propos.ils  the  cotmcil  has  been  formulat- 
ing to  assure  fair  competition  between  for- 
eign and  domestic  goods. 

"The  bill's  distinctive  feature  is  the  pro- 
visi.)n  a.uthorizing  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  quota  agreements  with  other  countries. 


These  are  described  in  the  bill  as  'orderly 
m:irketing  agreements.'  but.  if  effective,  they 
would  probably  result  in  shilts  In  produc- 
tion here  and  abroad,  inasmuch  a.s  priniucers 
of  the  affected  goods  would  avoid  piling  up 
undtsposable  surpluses. 

'The  agreements  envisioned  in  the  bill 
w>)uld  affect  the  U.S.  domestic  market  only. 
However,  multilateral  negotiations  of  this 
kind  are  difficult  to  contine  to  one  market 
and.  In  practice,  would  tmdoubtedly  result 
in  world  realmemeiu  if  markets.  In  this 
respect  the  most  liearly  analogous  situation 
is  probably  the  sugar  agreement  and  our  im- 
plementing Sugar  Act  which  governs  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  shares  of  the  U.S.  market, 
but  which  Inffuences  world  production  and 
marketing  in  some  degree 

■  Advantages  of  such  arrangements  are: 

"1.  The  foreign  producing  countries  me 
a.'sured  of  a  share  in  the  U  .S.  market,  which 
they  are  not  under  tariff  arrangements,  and, 
of  course,  this  benelit  also  applies  to  tl-e 
U  S    producing  organizations. 

"2.  The  arrangements  are  entered  Intcj  on 
a  voluntary  basis  which  may  be  less  dis- 
ruptive of  international  good  will  than  uni- 
lateral approaches.  However,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  an  agreement,  while  freely 
entered  Into  by  a  foreign  country,  would  be 
at  U.S.  Insistence  and  so  is  not  complef'ly 
'voluntary.' 

"3  The  U.S.  Government  Is  expressly  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  an  agreement  which 
otherwise  might  violate  antitrust  laws  i>s 
being  in  restraint  of  trade. 

"4.  A  firm  agreement  is  less  open  to  mls- 
understandmg  and  possible  recrimination 
than,  for  example  the  present  voluntary  ar- 
rangements of  Japan  which  are  actually  uni- 
lateral inidertaklngs  on  her  part. 

"Assuming  the  bill  Is  acceptable  In  prin- 
ciple, the  procedures  are  commendable 
The  Tariff  Commission  and  the  executive 
departments  are  a.ssigned  their  proper  coles, 
and  the  preliminary  and  review  procedures 
seem  effective  and  fair. 

"The  standards  and  criteria  of  injury 
raise  some  questions.  Tlie  essential  allega- 
tion (sec.  3(a)  I  Is  a  'differential  bttwefii 
domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  production.' 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  found  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  determine  In  recent 
years.  Actually  the  bill  is  -so  worded  that 
the  Commission  does  not  have  to  find 
whether  the  allegation  Is  proved  or  not  by 
the  Investigation.  Rather,  it  Is  actually  an 
application  for  relief,  and  the  Commission's 
investigatory,  finding  and  recommendatory 
directives  (sec.  3(bi  )  are  separate  and  cover 
other  matters  than  those  alleged. 

"Tlie  chief  problem  is  how  the  Commission 
Interprets  the  languaee  of  .section  3(di  (p.  3. 
lines  22-25;  p  4.  lines  1-7 ) .  Words  requiring 
judgment  are  'significantly.'  'subst<antia!.' 
'Increasing."  decreasing.'  and  reducing  '  Tlie 
last  three  can  be  cuhbidered  as  abst.luie.s 
whereas  many  times  injury  occurs  to  a 
domestic  Industry  from  relative  conditions. 
For  example,  a  US  industry  that  maintain.^ 
its  domestic  sales  and  employment  levels 
while  imports  ab.wrb  an  expanding  domes- 
tic market  is  being  injured  bee. ruse  It  is  not 
sharing  in.  the  cxpansi'iu. 

"Neither  'injury'  nor  'indusliy'  is  dtfmcd 
and,  as  you  know,  these  terms  are,  currently 
the  crucial  and  bothersome  ones  In  the 
Commission's  consideration  of  escape  clause 
applications. 

"On  the  formula  for  quot.is  and  their 
method  of  application.  I  cannot  form  a  valid 
opinion.  They  seem  fair,  but  the  best  way 
of  ascertaining  how  fair  they  would  be  in 
practice  would  be  tn  have  a  ntimber  of  in- 
dustries report  how  the  procedures  would 
work  in  their  particular  ca.«es.  One  effect 
would  be  to  freeze  the  historical  supplying 
pattern  for  the  life  of  the  agreement  It 
might  be  advisable  to  allow  a  small  jxirtion 
of  the  total  quota  to  be  allocated  to  countries 
that  are  potential,  but  not  historic,  suppliers. 
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"S.  1735  appears  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet. 
It  does  not  amend,  or  relate  to,  current  tariff 
or  trade  agreement  laws.  It  violates  con- 
cepts of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  which  forbids  quotas,  even  vol- 
untary ones,  except  for  balance-of-payments 
or  industrial-development  reasons.  The  fact 
that  the  bill  runs  counter  to  GATT  is  not  a 
criticism.  I  raise  the  question  only  to 
point  up  that  the  bill  will  cut  across  present 
laws  and  comniltme;^ts  of  the  United  States 
and  I  belie\e  a  decision  would  have  to  be 
made  whether  l<>  try  to  accommodate  It  in 
present  law  or  t*j  expand  it  as  a  substitute 
I  would  hope  the  latter 

•As  I  noted  earlier  the  bill  provides  only 
r  T  leguhitmg  the  domestic  market  yet  can 
liardly  avoid  affecting  trade  elsewhere  This 
sltuatliin  brings  up  questions  that  are  sure 
to  concern  this  cuuncll  Is  the  Inevitable 
result  of  the  bill's  approach  the  creation  of 
international  commodity  agreements  cover- 
ing manufactured  products  as  well  as  raw 
materials''  Would  pricing  agreements  fol- 
low with  cartelization  <f  production  and 
marketing''  Would  we  be  entering  a 
planned  economy  era  on  an  international 
scale''  If  Bo.  the  principle  of  comparative 
advantage,  to  which  Senator  MfSKiE  refers 
in  his  April  27  Senate  speech  might  enter 
again  in  full  force 

These  questions  would  need  to  be  an- 
swered before  a  decision  on  .S  1735  could  be 
reached  by  rur  group. 

•  In  the  meantime,  we  are  most  grateful  to 
Senator  Mvskie  for  initiating  an  imagina- 
tive, fresh  approach  to  this  complicated 
problem   " 

1  read  in  the  daily  press  portions  of  the 
State  Department  letter  you  received  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  information  re- 
garding State's  reaction  to  S  1735.  I  am 
interested  In  the  final  conclusions  State  may 
reach 

I  appreciate  the  kind  words  you  expressed 
in  your  May  23  letter  regarding  my  letter  to 
the  ediuir  of  the  Post  and  also  I  want  you 
to  know  of  my  appreciation  for  your  support 
of  the  June  22  congressional  letter  to  the 
President  which  you  and  38  of  your  Senate 
colleagues  and  124  Members  of  the  Hotise 
signed. 

With    best   wishes 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jame.s  R    Franklin 
Assistant   to  Prcidtnf    J    P.   SteicJi.-:  d- 
Co  .  Inc. 


pression  made  by  a  gentleman  residing 
in  Copenhagen  after  meeting  with  and 
hearing  the  Dana  College  Choir: 

It  is  amazing  what  a  false  Impression  of 
America  and  American  youth  we  have  re- 
ceived. We  expect  you  to  appear  In  black 
leather  jackets  with  huge  knives  strapped 
to  your  sides.  Instead  you  come  to  us 
neatly  clothed  in  red.  our  native  color,  with 
vour  beautiful  college  seal  and  the  motto. 
"Truth  Conquers"  This  group  is  indeed  the 
best  example  of  America  and  we  need  more 
like  tlieiu 

Again  my  faith  in  our  free  institutions 
is  revived  when  I  take  note  of  the  great 
successes  of  this  fine  organization.  I  am 
reminded  that  suggestions  of  programs 
such  as  a  Peace  Corps  may  have  an  emo- 
tional appeal,  but  can  they  possibly  ex- 
ceed the  wonderful  work  which  has  been 
done  by  American  missionaries  of  all 
faiths  since  the  foundation  of  our  many 
churches  in  this  country.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  warmest  regard  for  the  fine 
work  being  done  in  this  tour  by  Dana 
College  and  to  remind  that  relations 
abroad  are  not  made  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  governmental  protirams. 


MEDIA  FOR  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE- 
DANA  COLLEGE  CHOIR 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  in  our 
discussions  of  the  several  media  for  cul- 
tural exchange.  I  want  to  make  note  of 
the  many  fine  things  which  are  being 
done  in  this  area  by  voluntary  organ- 
izations To  me.  these  endeavors  tran- 
scend any  activity  of  Government,  for 
they  are  self-supporting  and  their  mo- 
tives are  the  highest. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  tour  which  has  been 
undertaken  this  summer  by  the  Dana 
College  Choir  of  Dana  College.  Blair, 
Nebr.  This  college,  an  excellent  aca- 
demic in.stitution  and  one  suppoi-ted 
handsomely  by  its  church,  has  sent  a 
jiioup  of  48  coUeeians  on  a  5-week  con- 
cert tour  of  Denmark.  They  have  made 
numerous  public  appearances  and,  to  use 
oui"  vernacular,  had  a  hit  in  all  their 
appearances.  The  fact  that  they  can 
perform  songs  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our 
Danish  friends  in  the  native  tongue 
makes  this  an  especially  moving  series  of 
concerts. 

Typical    of    the    reaction    which    im- 
proves this  Nation's  stature  is  an  ex- 


L.SS.  "ARIZONA"  MEMORIAL 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  June  27. 
the  Governors'  conference  held  in  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution constituting  the  U.S.S.  Arizona 
Memorial  a  national  project  and  also 
urging  the  Congress  to  expedite  favorable 
con.sideration  of  S.  180  and  H.R.  44.  both 
measures  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  appropriations  necessary  to 
complete  the  memorial. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
poorly  marked  grave  of  the  1.102  crew- 
member'^  who  are  still  in  the  U  S.S. 
Arizona  at  the  bottom  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  was  the  hope  of  the  many  State  Gov- 
ernors present  at  this  unusual  session  of 
the  Governors'  conference  that  funds 
would  be  provided  for  the  completion 
of  this  badly  needed  grave  marker.  I 
share  this  hope. 

On  July  11  of  this  year,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  reported 
favorably  H.R.  44.  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $150,000 
for  the  U  S.S.  Arizona  Memorial.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  my 
biii_s.  180 — ■which  is  sub.stantially  the 
.same  as  H  R.  44. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Governors'  conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  the 
remarks  of  Rear  Adm.  Robert  L.  Camp- 
bell, commandant  of  the  14th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, at  Memorial  Day  services  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and   remarks   were   ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RESOLtmoN    Adopted    at    the    53d    Annual 

Meeting  of  the  Governors"  Conference  in 

Extraordinary   Session   at  Pearl   Harbor, 

Hawaii.  Jvne  27,  1961 

Whereas  more  than  19  years  have  passed 
since  the  battleship  Arizona  was  sunk.  Its 
flag  still  flying,  in  the  surprise  attack  of  Pearl 
Harbor:  and 

Whereas  nearly  one-third  of  the  3,600  mili- 
tary personnel  killed  in  that  attack  still  He 


In  the  Arizona,  their  tomb  and  their  shrine; 
and 

Whereas  the  old  hulk,  mostly  below  water. 
Is  rusting  badly;  but  even  with  the  main- 
tenance which  it  requires,  the  ship  alone 
would  be  poor  memorial  to  these  men  from 
48  States  of  our  great  Nation,  and  an  un- 
suitable focal  point  for  patriotic  remem- 
brance; and 

Whcreps  more  than  »350,OO0  has  been 
raised  by  the  Pacific  War  Memorial  Commis- 
sion of  Hawaii  in  private  donations  and  in 
contributions  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  for 
erecting  a  permanent  memorial  above  the 
ship;   and 

Wherer.s  preliminary  construction  of  the 
str picture  has  already  been  accomplished; 
ar,d 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Congress  to  authorize  appropriation 
of  up  to  H35.000  to  complete  the  project, 
and 

Whereas  the  memorial  will  not  only  pro- 
Mde  appropriate  uibute  to  the  deceased  men 
of  the  Ar-i-.ona  but  it  will  also  stand  as  a 
national  memorial  to  eternal  vigilance 
against  the  dangers  of  surprise  attack:  Now, 
tlierefore.  be  u 

Rc>ohed  by  the  Governors'  con!erence  (in 
cjtr-aord^nary  session  assembled  at  the  site 
o]  the  final  resting  place  of  the  U.S.S.  Ari- 
zona , .  "That  the  U  S.S  Arizona  Memorial  con- 
stitutes a  national  project  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  be  it  further 

Rc.'^ohcd.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  make  every  effort  to  expedite  said  ap- 
propriation by  favorable  consideration  of  S 
180  and  H.R.  44,  in  order  that  the  timetable 
could  be  met  so  that  form.al  dedication  serv- 
ices of  the  US  S.  Arizona  Memorial  could  be 
held  ou  December  7,  1961,  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  Pearl  Harbor;   and  be  it  further 

Rc-chrd  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 


Remarks      by      Reap.       Adm.       Robert       L 

Campbell.  U  S.   Navy,   Commandant.    14th 

Naval  District  at  Memorlal  Day  Services. 

May    30.    1961.    Aboard    U.SS.    "Arizona." 

Pfahl  Harbor.  Hawaii 

On  this  spot  almost  20  years  ago.  the 
United  States  was  literally  exploded  into 
World  War  II. 

In  the  holocaust  which  resulted  1.176  offi- 
cers and  men  lost  their  lives  in  one  ship — 
U  S.S  Arizona. 

Of  those  killed  on  December  7,  1941  —  2.403 
including  military  and  civilians— more  than 
half  were  in  this  ship. 

As  a  result,  the  i4ruona  has  become  a  sym- 
bol of  all  those  who  gave  their  lives  that 
dav 

What  this  landmark  represents — Pearl 
Harbor  Day  and  its  dead— wiU  forever  be 
prominent  "in  the  world's  violent  history. 

Ironically,  It  is  our  first  World  War  II  dead 
who    are    the    last    to    be    given    a    suitable 
marker  for  their  common  grave. 

What  you  see  here  today  is  a  relatively 
simple  concrete  platform.  What  you  cannot 
see. 

1.  The  years  of  work  and  effort  already 
expended. 

2  The  concrete  pilings  driven  over  140 
feet  deep  into  the  harbor  floor,  to  support 
the  pile  caps,  the  heavT?  girders  and  the  very 
deck  on  which  we  are. 

3.  That  the  major  portion  of  the  Arizona 
Memorial  is  completed  m  terms  of  cost,  and 
in  terms  of  engineering  and  construction 
difficulties. 

The  funds  for  what  ha&  been  accomplished 
have  been  made  available  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Pacific  War  Memorial  Commission, 
through  an  appropriation  by  the  legislature 
of  the  50th  State,  through  generous  dona- 
tions by  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  and 
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the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  U 
(AMVETS)— all  of  whom  are  represented 
here  today — through  the  Ralph  Edwards' 
production,  "This  Is  Your  Life,"  and  the 
Elvis  Presley  benefit  show  and  through  tens 
of  thousands  of  smaller  contributions,  many 
by  visitors  v^-ho  have  come  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
"what  of  the  futvue? 

Just  last  week  we  learned  that  Congress 
may  soon  consider  favorably  a  bill  for  funds 
to  complete  the  memorial. 

So  we  hope  that  today  you  are  witnessing 
the  last  Memorial  Day  ceremony  on  an  open 
platform. 

It  is  our  hope  that  by  December  7  you  will 
see  the  walls,  the  rooX.  and  the  configuration 
of  the  Arizona  Memorial  rising  above  this 
platform. 

We  hope  that  all  of  you  will  be  here  to 
see  the  culmination  of  many  years'  effort. 

We  "hope.  also,  that  you  will  not  miss  the 
significance  and  the  symbolism  of  the 
Arizona  Memorial. 

At  the  least,  it  will  be  a  suitable  grave 
marker. 

More  important,  it  is  a  tribute  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to  the  Navy 
nnd  Marine  officers  and  men  who  gave  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  our  country  through- 
out the  Pacific. 

Of  greatest  'unportance,  the  ArrMym  Me- 
morial will  serve  as  "the  Ari-^ona  reminder" 
to  our  American  citizens  to  keep  strong  and 
ready  In  a  trovibled  world. 

The  future  will  test  us  severely. 
To   fail    the    test    of    the   future   would    be 
to   have    failed    our    lost    shipmates    of    De- 
cember 7.  1941. 

We  could  not  fail  to  build  nn  Ari-ona  Me- 
morial. 

However,  an  even  greater  monument  to  our 
war  dead  will  be  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  future  with  moral  and  military 
strength. 

Memorials  are  not  only  for  the  dead. 
They  are  for  the  living,  for  thovse  who  mtist 
remember. 

The  challenge  is  therefore  iipon  nil  of  us 
to  gird  ourselves  with  courage  and  devotion 
to  me«t  the  Inevitable  tests  yet  to  come. 

To  keep  the  United  States  strong  and  vic- 
torious— this  Is  our  greatest  tribute  and 
monument  to  our  war  dead:  not  only  our 
dead  of  Pearl  Harbor,  but  our  dead  who  are 
buried  in  other   parts  of  the  world. 

We  honor  them  here  today  by  being  here. 
It  Is  our  sacred  duty  to   honor   them   by 
our  deeds  in  the  future. 


we  didn't  realize  how  tcaigh  things  were 
tintll  we  came  across  this  last-ditch  plea  in 
the  Nrw  Rep-ubllc: 

"Many  States  and  loculttles  h-ave  reached 
the  limits  of  tiielr  borrowtng  capacity;  their 
overall  debt  has  Increased  400  percent  since 
the  war.  that  of  the  Federal  Government 
only  8  percent.  They  must  have  Fetloral  aid 
More  and  more  economists  cite  education  a.s 
a  means  to  reduce  unempl'jyment  and  bfjost 
our  social  capitiQ." 

These  alarmist  views  urn  frequently  heard 
from  supporters  of  Federal  ;tid  but  they  tall 
f:ir  short  of  reality. 

Sonie  States  have  hardly  any  official  in- 
debtedness. Altogether.  State  and  local  debt 
totals  some  $64  billion;  that  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  has  gone  up  only  8 
percent  since  the  war.  Is  $289  bilUon. 

According  to  a  1959  survey  by  the  U  .S  Of- 
fice of  Education,  only  one-half  ot  1  percent 
of  all  school  districts  in  the  United  States 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  available 
bonded  indebtedness  for  .school  construction. 
In  1960.  the  volume  and  approval  rate  of 
school  b'~>nds  spt  new  records  at  elections: 
The  amount.  >^1  7  blllinn:  the  aj^proval  rate, 
82  percent. 

Interestingly  enough,  moreover,  no  State 
legislature  has  ever  asked  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  school  iud.  Nor  has  a  local 
school  board  officiul  ever  testified  in  favor 
.  f  ;•  Fr?deral-aid  bill.  Instead,  the  States  and 
looiilities  have  gone  ahead  in  recent  years 
buildl".q  rlp.ssronm.-;  at  the  rate  of  some  68.000 
annually — a  pace  that  could  result  In  a  class- 
room surplus  by  the  end  of  the  decade  rather 
than  the  lamented  shortage. 

Tiicre  are  a  number  of  reasoios.  some  <A 
them  irrelevant,  why  the  Federal-aid  pro- 
posal Is  in  trouble  In  Congress.  But  un- 
dnubtrd'.y  one  reason  is  that  th.e  weuk  argu- 
ments raised  in  its  behalf  simply  fltmk  the 
test  of  fact. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
moiiiin.^  business  co:ijluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Is  there 

furUior  mornir.g  bu:3iaess? 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said,  both  for  and 
against,  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
that  passed  the  Senate  over  my  protest 
on  May  25.  and  has  now  met  considerable 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  did  many  of  my  colleagues, 
that  the  States  and  local  communitie.s 
have  been  doing  a  good  job  of  meeting 
their  public  school  requirements  witnout 
Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  excellent  editorial,  "Flunking 
the  Test."  from  the  July  14  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  emphasizes 
seme  of  the  facts  I  have  previously  been 
pointing  out  to  this  body. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flunking  the  Test 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
ed'c.ition  Is  In  trouble  on  Capitol  Hill,  but 


MLTUAL    EDUCATIONAL    AND    CUL- 
TURAL EXCIL\NGE  ACT  OF  1D61 

The  Senate  resumea  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  11,^4 1  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  sirfngtheiung  of  the 
jntemational  relatior.s  of  tlie  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr  Pre.side'a.  un- 
der the  unanimous  conserit  ayrt-emenl 
arrived  at  on  Wednesday,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding? that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour  there  would  bo  an 
immediate  vote  on  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  E.xchangc  Act  of 
1961. 

Mr.  President,  I  su.crgest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.=>ent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

had  as.ked  previously 

Mr.GOLDWATER.     Mr.  President 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  had  asked  if 
morning  business  was  concluded,  and  I 
understood  that  it  had  been  concluded. 
Tliat  is  what  I  understood  the  Chair  to 
announce. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  was  not  the 
undei  .standing  I  had  with  the  minority 
leadr;-.  Both  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  have  other  morning  busi- 
ness to  transact.  Is  it  the  intention  to 
resume  morning  business  after  th.e  vote 
on  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes:  it  will  be 
ie.sumo<i. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  understood  tlie 
m'ljority  leader  to  ask  whether  there 
was  further  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  misunderstood  the  majority 
leader.  Morning  bu.^iness  iiad  not  been 
clostKi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  morning 
business  be  concluded  at  this  time,  tliat 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  that  at  tlie  conclusion  of 
tlie  vote  on  the  bill  morning  business  be 
resumed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed.  The  ques- 
t!'  n  is  on  tlic  passage  of  S  1154,  the 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  bill 
The  yea.s  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SMATIIER:^  'after  liavmg  voted 
in  tlie  aitirmative* .  On  this  vote  I  haw 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Orc'on  iMr  Morse  1.  Were  he  present 
and  voting,  he  ■R'ould  vote  "yea";  were 
I  permitted  to  vote,  I  wo'old  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  v.ithdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  No-,  ada  <  Mr.  Cannon  i , 
the  Senator  fioni  Mississii)pi  I  Mr.  E\st- 
L.^N•:)1,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Mi'. 
EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
iMr.  LoNcl,  the  Seiiator  from  Wyoming 
!  Mr,  McGee'.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Smith  I,  the  Senator  from 
Mis.sissippi  I  Mr.  Stennis  1 ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  IMr,  Symington!,  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  Uiat  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr,  Ch.wez  I  is  a!xsent  be- 
cau."^-^  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presr^nt  and 
voting,  th.e  S<  nator  fiom  Nevada  I  Mr 
C\nnon1.  the  Senator  from  Nc.v  Mexico 
IMr.  Chavez!,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  MrGEEl.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Smith  i,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  I  Mr  SYMmriTuN  '.  and 
ttie  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.^,sippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis I.  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen  I  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Boons',  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr 
BnTLER  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  i  Mr. 
Capfiurt!.  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 1  Mr.  Morton  I.  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  !  Mr.  Boccs  ! ,  the  Senator  from 
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Indiana  IMr.  CapehartI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton  I.  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Ihe  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  5.  as  follows: 

IN'..  99] 
1  YEAS — 79 


Va 


Aiken 

AUott 

.Anderson 

BartU-tl 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Rurdlck 

!!ush 

Hvnl    Va 

Byrd.  W 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N.J. 

Case.  S  Dak 

Church 

Clark 

Cooj^er 

Cotton 

Curtis 

l>)Ugl»li> 

Dwoishak 
Engle 
Ervm 
Pong 


Goldwater 
Johnston 


BogRS 

Ui.tlt  :• 

Cannon 

Capehint 

Chuvez 

Dirk'f^n 


Ful  bright 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Ha\den 

HlcKpnloop<  r 

Hiokty 

Hill 

Holland 

Hru.ska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan 

Kcatmp; 

Kel.iU\er 

Krrr 

K\if  h.'l 

l.au.'-''ti'' 

Long   Mo 

Long   Hawaii 

Magiuniun 

M.ti.sfitld 

M(  Carthy 

MrClell.in 

McNamara 

NAYS— 5 

Robertson 
riuirniond 

NOT  VOTING 

Eastland 
EUender 
Long.  La 
Mc  Get- 
Morse 
M'jrton 


M.  '.Calf 

Millf-r 

Muuroney 

Moas 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Niubrrgi  r 

Pa.store 

Pell 

Fiouty 

Proxmirp 

Randolph 

Ru.sscll 

Saltfin.stnll 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

T.ilinadge 

Wiley 

Wllham?.  N  J 

Williams,  rX'l. 

Yiir  borough 

Young.  N  Diik. 

Young,  Ohio 


Tower 

-16 

Smathers 
Smith.  Mas* 
StennlB 
Sj  n.ington 


So  the  bill  tS.  1154'   was  passed. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aureed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without  ex- 
pressing my  profound  admiration  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreit;n  Relations,  for  his  fine 
accomplishment  in  creating  S.  1154  and 
steering  it  throuch  this  body  to  final 
pa.ssage. 

There  has  been  abundant  evidence  for 
some  time  that  there  was  confusion  and 
duplication  of  effort  within  the  executive 
branch  in  terms  of  operating  our  ex- 
change programs  under  no  fewer  than 
six  major  pieces  of  legislation  and  within 
virtually  as  many  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

Many  people  mo.st  intimately  con- 
cerned with  our  exchange  programs — 
whether  in  the  executive  branch  or  the 
Congress,  or  serving  in  the  various  ad- 
vi.sory  groups — have  long  expressed  the 
need  for  improvements  in  these  pro- 
grams. There  has  been  a  crying  need 
for  improved  methods  of  financing  the 
programs,  for  better  coordination,  and 
for  the  lifting  of  restrictions  which  have 
liampered  our  efforts  to  date.  No  one 
has  pretended  that  this  is  a  simple  task. 
I  he  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has.  I  be- 
lieve, rendered  his  counti-y  a  great  sen-- 
ice  in  presenting  us  with  the  bill  which 
we  have  just  approved.  Drawing  on  his 
long  and  intimate  experience  with  the 


exchange  programs,  he  has  done  a  su- 
perb job  of  reducing  an  extremely  com- 
plex collection  of  existing  statutes  to 
one  consolidated  and  clear  basic  docu- 
ment. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  no  accident  that 
this  latest  legislative  initiative  should 
have  come  from  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  was  the  first  to 
originate  legislation  in  this  f^eld.  I  am 
confident  that  this  new  Fulbright  pro- 
gram will  deservedly  be  as  famous  an 
instrumeni  for  mutual  understanding 
around  the  world  as  was  the  original 
Fulbricht  Act.  It  is  my  sincere  hope, 
Mr  President,  that  S.  1154,  when  en- 
acted. v.iU  carry  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished cliairman  of  the  Committ-ce 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  know  that 
:  n  overwhelming  number  of  Senators 
will  join  me  in  this  expression  of  hope 
and  appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
service  rendered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  not  only  to  his  country,  but  to 
the  entire  free  world. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  wish 
to  join  in  the  tribute  paid  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  the  leader- 
ship offered  and  given  in  this  instance  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Fulbright),  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Foreign   Relations.     I    have 
thought  many  times  that  of  all  the  leg- 
islation Congress  has  enacted  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  present  day,  the  so- 
called    Fulbright   Act   and    the   Smith- 
Mundt  Act  have  been  in  the  very  :ore- 
front.    In  paying  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright  1,  I  know 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Senator   from 
Montana    IMr.   Mansfield]    will    resent 
my  saying  also  that  I  think  tribute  is 
due  my   colleague,   the   senior   Senator 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mundt  1.  for  his 
work  oriuinally  on  the  Smith-Mundt  Act. 
which  was  pas.sed  in  the  80th  Congress. 
Former   Senator   Smith   of   New   Jersey 
and  my  senior  colleague    (Mr.   Mundt] 
joined  together  in  working  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  which 
buttressed   and  supplemented   the  pro- 
gram which  was  developed  by  the  S?na- 
tor  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright]. 

During  the  past  week,  there  has  3een 
considerable  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Moniana 
will  agree  with  me  that  my  senior  col- 
league IMr.  Mundt  1,  in  offering  various 
amendments,  was  fulfilling  the  ob.iga- 
tions  which  he  felt  rested  upon  him. 
from  his  viewpoint,  in  seeing  to  it  that 
this  measure,  which  consolidates  the 
several  existing  programs,  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  experiences  with  the 
operation  of  that  act,  as  he  views  them: 
and  by  means  of  the  amendments  he 
.submitted  and  fought  to  have  the  Senate 
adopt— and  in  that  connection  I  have 
particularly  in  mind  the  amendment  in 
regard  to  the  loyalty  oath  and  other 
amendments — I  am  sure  my  senior  col- 
league made  important  contributions 
which  will  help  make  this  new  act  fulfill 
all  of  the  promise  and  all  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  previous  acts,  and,  we  liope. 
will  make  for  a  better  program  in  the 
days  immediately  ahead. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  ^'ith  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  just  now  stated. 

As  a  member  of  the  Smith-Mundt  com- 
mittee, when  it  toured  Europe  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Second  World  War. 
and  as  one  who  served  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mundt  . 
when  both  of  us  were  Members  of  that 
body.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  many  great 
contributions  he  has  made:  and  I  am 
delighted  that  he  also  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  this  measure,  through  his 
constructive  criticism  and  through  the 
offering  of  his  amendments,  by  means 
of  which  he  sought  to  strengthen  and 
make  more  understandable,  in  one  docu- 
m.ent.  the  measure  the  Senate  recently 
lias  passed. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Mundt!  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  his  outstanding  interest 
through  the  years  and  for  the  construc- 
tive part  he  took  in  the  promulgation 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair ' .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr    FULBRIGHT.     I   cannot   refrain 
from  expressing  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  very  gen- 
erous words. 

I  must  say  this  measure  was  certainly 
not  just  my  creation.  The  bill  originated 
in  meetings  last  fall:  and  many  per- 
sons in  private  life,  as  well  as  many 
Members  of  this  body,  contributed  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  it.  I 
played  only  a  small  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bill. 

I  certainly  wish  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Montana  in  expressing  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Mundt! .  not  only  in  this 
connection,  but  also  because  of  his 
spon.sorship  of  the  previous  act,  which, 
as  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
CaseI  has  said,  originated  in  the  80th 
Congress. 

I  am  certainly  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote  of  the  Senate :  and  I  hope 
this  bill  will  bring  greater  order  and  effi- 
ciency into  the  administration  of  this 
important  activity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  cultural  exchange 
bill.  I  wish  to  make  reference  to  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row.  USIA  Chief  on  Sunday.  July  2,  dur- 
ing his  participation  in  the  ABC  pro- 
gram entitled  "Issues  and  Answers." 

A  part  of  the  colloquy  between  Mr. 
M'arrow  and  the  panel  members.  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Lew  Shol- 
lenberger,  dealt  with  our  cultural  ex- 
change program.  Mr.  Morgan  pro- 
pounded a  question  as  follows: 

Ed.  What  is  your  philosophy  on  exchange 
programs  on  a  broader  basis?  This  is  a 
very  unloue  one  that  we  have  been  talking 
about      But  tins  people-to-people  exchange 
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that  we  have  been  committed  to  Is  fasci- 
nating to  me.  and  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  ol  validity  In  It,  but  perhaps  the  em- 
phasis has  been  backward,  perhaps  we 
siioiild  do  It  in  terms  of  establishing  uni- 
versities in  other  countrie«  rather  than 
bringing  F>eople  here.  What  are  your 
thoughts  about  that? 

Mr.  Muaaow.  Well,  Uils  as  you  know  is 
outside  the  purview  of  this  Agency,  because 
it  is  handled  by  the  State  Department. 
However,  I  agree  with  you  that  in  the  past 
we  have  tended  too  much  to  believe  that  if 
we  bring  huge  masses  of  foreign  students 
to  this  country,  the  net  result  must  neces- 
sarily be  good.  I  think  the  whole  pro- 
gram should  be  reexamined  and  In  certain 
countries,  such  as  India,  certain  of  the 
African  countries.  I  think  we  might  much 
better  serve  their  interests  wee  we  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  where"' thai  for  teach- 
er training  institutes,  pert  •  s  for  vocational 
schools,  so  that  they  can  in  the  essential 
personnel  in  their  own  co'  ntry.  rather  than 
shipping  great  masses  of  tliem  abroad,  be- 
cause in  many  Cfi.=f3  the  foit-ign  studer.t.s 
who  come  to  this  country  and  to  Western 
Europe,  you  both  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience, become  to  a  degree  denationalized 
They  are  reluctant  to  p  >  back  to  their  own 
cuuntries. 

If  they  do  go  back,  tliey  Are  rather  in- 
clined to  stay  In  the  urban  centers,  rather 
than  going  out  to  the  villages  where  their 
prrvices  are  required  I  think  a  reexamir.a- 
tion  of  this  whole  program  is  in  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  concur  with  tlie 
views  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Muiiow  that 
the  whole  overseas  rxchanc:c  program 
should  be  reexamined. 

We  just  passed  the  Educatioiial  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961.  I  hope  that 
before  legislation  on  this  subject  agaii^ 
comes  before  the  Congress,  both  the 
asency  administering  the  act  and  the 
Congress  will  have  reexamined  the 
whole  program  and  its  eCFectiveness.  and 
make  recommendations  for  its  improve- 
ment. In  light  of  tlie  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Murrow  and  facts  brou^jht  out  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate  on  the  pending 
bill,  I  feel  that  a  reappraisal  is  due  and 
necessary. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  asked  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  continue  over  until  later — per- 
haps for  as  long  sis  a  week — consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  399,  the  oceanographic 
research  and  survey  bill,  otherwise  sched- 
uled to  be  taken  up  this  afternoon. 

In  view  of  that  request.  I  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  will  indicate  to  the  Senate  the 
plans  for  today  and  for  the  first  of  next 
week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader,  let  me  say  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  I  Mr.  MAGNfsoN  1  and  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee  [Mr.  SchoeppelI  :  and,  at 
their  request,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
oceanographic  bill  probably  later  next 
week. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  afternoon 
the  Senate  will  take  up,  instead,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  water  pollution 
control  bill,  a  bill  reducing  temporarily 
the  exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by  re- 


turning residents,  and  the  bill  which 
deals  with  the  longevity  provisions  for 
postal  employees. 

I  do  not  anticipate — although  I  can- 
not guarantee  it — that  there  will  be  any 
further  yea-and-nay  votes  this  after- 
noon. But  the  prospects  look  pleasing. 
and  I  think  the  Senate  should  be  so 
informed. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTIl^E 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  announce  that  imrsunnt  to  the 
previous  oi-der,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume morning-hour  business. 


MONTANA  HAS  STAKE  IN 
DAKOTA'S  CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  this 
summer  our  .eood  fnriKis  and  neiulilx)rs 
in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  are 
celebrating  the  cctitennipl  of  the  Dakota 
Territory. 

The  observance  of  this  imi>ortant  oc- 
casion IS  of  Vital  interest  to  the  State 
of  Montana.  Not  only  are  there  clo.se 
kiivship  and  interstate  cormnuiiication 
between  Monlaiians  and  tlie  i)eople  of 
the  Dakotas,  but  there  is  aLso  a  very 
close  historical  tie  which  links  totiether 
these  three  StaCes.  At  one  Lime,  all  of 
Montana  east  of  the  CouLini  uial  Divide 
was  a  part  of  the  Dakota  Territory  The 
Dakota  Territory  was  foimed  ui  1861. 
and  included  the  present  States  ol  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  and  i^arts  of 
tlie  present-day  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

Both  States  have  a  heavy  —hedule  of 
events  planned  for  this  obst  ncr;  and 
it  is  something  that  eveiyone  wiil  want 
to  clieck  into,  should  he  be  l raveling  in 
the  West  this  summer  or  early  fall. 

The  Dakotas  have  a  very  roloriul  pa.sl; 
and  these  100  years  are  a  testimonial  to 
the  wonderful  and  industrious  people 
who  live  in  the  Dakoias  today,  and  who 
are  so  ably  represent  I'd  by  th.eir  Sen- 
ators— Senators  Milton  Yoino  and 
QuENTiN  BuRDicK,  of  Nortii  Dakota:  and 
Senators  Karl  Mundi  and  Fr.anc  is  Case. 
of  South  Dakota.  It  i.>  a  real  plcasuir 
to  serve  with  these  men.  and  it  is  a  great 
honor  for  the  people  of  Montana  to 
share  in  the  Dakota  Terntory  Centen- 
nial. 

Mi-.  President.  I  a.-^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  the  Sunday 
magazine  section  of  tlie  Great  Falls 
Tribune  for  July  9.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printeci  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoxTAN.A  H.\s  Stake  i.\  Dakota's  Cfnten- 
NiAL — Vast  State  Area  Once  in  Territory 
Many  Montanans  are  watching  with  inter- 
est this  summer's  observance  by  the  neigh- 
Ixjring  States  of  North  and  Suuth  Dakota 
of  the  centennial  of  Dakota  Territory. 

The  event  is  of  special  interest  to  those 
eastern  Montanans  who  live  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  the  two  Dakotas  and  to  many 
who  are  former  residents  of  the  two  States 
to  the  east. 

But  proximity  and  former  associations  are 
not  the  only  reasons  for  this  interest.  His- 
torically. Montana  is  closely  linked  wuh  tlie 


Dakotas  .\\\  of  M'tntuna  ea.s'  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  once  wa.s  part  of  Dakota  ler- 
ritory. 

Further,  the  Dakota  centennial  serves  to 
remind  Montana  that  its  100th  anniversary 
of  achieving  Ttrritorial  status  Is  only  3  ye.irs 
aw;iy. 

Dakota  Territory  was.  formed  March  2. 
1861.  and  inc'.uded  the  present  States  of 
North  Dakota  and  Sotitli  Dakota,  as  wei;  aa 
parts  of  present-day  Montana  and  Wyoming 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  appointed  Dr 
William  Jayne  the  first  Territorial  Governor 
in  April  of  that  ye.ir  Jaync  had  been  Lin- 
coln's physician 

In  1862.  the  first  t>^rritori.;l  legislature 
ni-t   in  Yankton,  now  in  Soutli   Dakota. 

Previously,  the  vast  area  Included  in 
Diikota  Territory  had  been  under  the  fla;?s 
of  France.  S|)ain.  and  Great  Britain  It  later 
was  under  the  juristiiction  <f  seven  terri- 
tories-Louisiana. Missouri,  Michigan.  Wis- 
consin.   Iowa,    Minnesota    and   Ntbr.iska. 

The  name  of  Dakota  Territory  was  taken 
from  the  Sioux  Indian  language.  ■  Duco- 
t.ih"  means  "many  in  one,"  and  was  rough!> 
translated  as     an  alliance  of  friends   " 

When  the  first  Territorial  legislature  met 
m  Yankton,  there  were  less  tiian  2  500  whites 
in  all  the  area. 

One  of  the  first  laws  of  Lii-.coln's  admin- 
istration was  the  Homestead  Act.  and  a  land 
office  was  opened  at  Vermillion,  now  in 
South  Dakota.  April  8.  1861.  Om  .Innuary  1 
1863,  at  12:01  p  m.  Mahlon  Gore  filed  ^ 
claim  on  land  near  Vermillion.  It  was  the 
first  in  Dakota  Territory  and  tiie  first  in  the 
United  Slates. 

Tlie  Homestead  Act  was  the  tocsm  of  tlie 
.Siutix  Nation.  Incrc.ising  settlement  ignited 
the  Sioux  outbreak  in  1862.  which  wa.s  ended 
by  a  council  at  Old  Fort  Sully  in  18G5 

Hostilities  were  renewed  almost  In-.medl- 
ately  the  same  year,  though,  with  toe  Ped 
Cloud  war  and  attacks  (jm  pioneers  using  the 
California    Trail    through    the    Territory 

Under  the  treaty  (.f  18S6.  the  Siou.x  won 
the  land  west  of  the  Mls.souri  Itiver  as  a  pvv- 
nianfnt  hunting  grcnind  The  LTnlt*^  States 
pledged  this  land  would  belong  to  the  Skivix 
as  long  as  the  "gras.s  is  green  and  nvers 
shall  run." 

But  Lt  Col  George  Arnibtrong  Custer,  a 
man  with  ambitions,  discovered  gold  on 
French  Creek  in  the  Black  Hil!;;  in  1874  ;.nd 
broadcast  the  fact  widely  to  ea."5tern  news- 
papers before  notifying  hi.s  s-iiperiors. 

The  news  touched  off  a  wild  gold  rush  Xr, 
'the  richest  100  miles  on  earth"  and  by  1876, 
DeadwiKid  Gulch  wa;.  a  rcwtring  settiemeir 
o:  2.').uOU  Cra^y  H'use  :'nd  tlie  .Sioux  ex- 
acted sume  satisfactiun  from  Cust^'r  and  the 
7th  Cavalry  at  the  ma'^sacre  on  the  I-lttle 
Big  Horn  River  Iti  present  Montana,  on  Jvin" 
25  of  that  year 

Gold  broueht  the  railroads  and  a  new  wave 
of  settlers  When  President  Beiijamin  Har- 
rison issu(>d  a  proclamaljon  admitting  S  -uth 
Dakota  to  the  Union  on  Noveml)er  2.  1889,  n 
had  over  30(J,i)O0  j-icople.  N-ith  lO.ikot.i  \kii.> 
admitted  to  the  Uiuon  that  same  day  Bis- 
marck, which  had  become  the  Territ^irial  cap- 
ital in  1883  became  the  North  Dakota  capital 
and  Pierre  became  South  Dakota's  capital 

November  8,  1889  6  d.iys  after  the  Dakotas 
were  admitted  to  the  Union,  President  Harri- 
son signed  a  proclamation  admittmc;  Mon- 
tana as  the  41st  State 

Montana,  east  of  the  divide  had  l>een 
severed  from  Dakota  Terntory  in  1863,  when 
the  Territory  of  Idaho  was  formed.  A  year 
later  Montana  Territory  was  created,  inc'.ud- 
In.c  the  territory  taken  from  Dakota  and  the 
present  area  wePt  of  the  divide  which  had 
previou.sly  been  in  Oregon  and  Wa.shmgt m 
Territories 

Both  the  Dakotas  got  their  centennial  ce'.- 
ebrations  underway  in  early  spring  and  the 
festivities  will  continue  into  September. 
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Ti>day.  July  9,  milit;iry  unit*  from  North 
and  South  Dakota  will  participate  in  an  ob- 
servance in  South  Dakii'.i's  Fcjrebl  Sisselon 
State   Park. 

Two  outd'xjr  dramas  are  being  staged 
ihiough  the  summer  in  North  Dakota.  Old 
lour  Eyes,'  the  story  <>!  Tlieodore  Roosevelt's 
life  as  rancher  in  the  North  Dakota  badlands 
in  the  18S0S  u.  being  presented  lour  limes 
weekly  until  September  4  at  a  iLtiural  out- 
door theater  near  Medura,  not  far  fruni  the 
Montana  line  on  U.S    Higl.way  No.  10. 

"Trail  West  "  the  story  ol  General  Custer 
.tiul  his  trek  that  ended  in  d<-;itli  m  Montana. 
is  being  presented  five  times  a  week  In  Fort 
Lincoln  State  Park  south  of  Maiidan 

South  Dakota  has  centennial  Jubilees 
.scheduled  at  Armour,  today  through  July  11; 
Isabel,  August  5  and  6.  and  White  River. 
August  18  and  19  The  nioet  ebullient  event, 
however,  will  be  Gold  Rush  Day  August  27 
near  Huron,  where  spectaUirs  will  dig  for 
more  than  $35,000  in  capii  and  merchandise 
buried  In  the  ground. 

In  addition  both  States  have  had  and  will 
be  having  numerous  concerts,  rodeos,  and 
I'X-al  celebrations  in  honor  of  the  territorial 
centennial. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield  briefly? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  am  deli::hted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  I  merely 
wisli  to  say  that  those  of  us  who  live 
in  the  Dakotas  appreciate  the  generous 
recognition  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  of  the  DiikuUi  centennial 
This  summer  we  are  having  a  stnies  of 
observances  in  the  Dakotas;  and  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Montana  Lii 
iU^gesting  that  any  Senators  or  others 
who  may  be  traveling  west  during  the 
summer  or  fall  will  fmd  Uiese  events 
most  worth  while.  One  or  more  of  them 
can  be  enjoyed  by  visitors  at  any  given 
lime;  and  all  will  be  most  welcome. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1961  — 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  I  submit 
r\  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  <H.R.  6441  >  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
lirovide  for  a  more  effective  program  of 
water  pollution  control.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  leei.slative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  July  13.  1961,  pp.  12471- 
12475,  Congressional  RtcORD.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
brief  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMrNT    BY    SENATOR   KeKR 

The  report  is  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
-Senate,  and  the  report  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Hou.se  ol  Representatives. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserts  a  siilistitute.  The  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  tlie  amendment  ol  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  tlie  Sen- 
ate amendnient.  The  major  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  tlie  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  in  the  fol- 
lowing .->iatemeni. 

FIRST    SECTIO.N 

The  Hou«;c  bill  amended  subsecMon  (bi  nf 
the  first  section  of  the  Federal  Water  Po!- 
Uition  Control  Act  to  strike  out  the  specific 
reference  to  botindary  waters  of  States  and 
added  a  clause  stating  that  nothing  in  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  should 
be  construed  as  Impairing  or  affecting  the 
power  authority  and  Jurisdiction  of  Uie 
States  ^o  enforce  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol IfAi-s  and  regulations.  The  Senate  bili 
made  no  such  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  make 
these  amendments  to  existing  law. 

SECTION    2 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
2  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  add  a  new  subsection  (b)  which 
would  grant  authority  to  Federal  agencies  to 
include  capmcity  In  reservoirs  for  water 
quality  control  This  capmcity  is  not  to  be 
a  substitute  for  adequate  treatment  of  sew- 
age. .\  determination  would  be  made  of  the 
benefits  nf  such  capacity  and  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  cost  allocated  to  tliis  purpose. 
Beneficiaries  would  be  determined  and  if  the 
beneflt.s  are  widespread  or  national  in  scope, 
the  costs  of  such  capacity  would  be  nonre- 
imbursable. 

The  House  bill  did  not  conl;.in  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  tiie 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

SECTION   3(3  1 

The  House  bill  amended  section  4<ati4> 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
TO  remove  the  limitation  that  not  more  than 
HOO.OOO  could  be  used  to  establish  and  main- 
tain research  fellowships. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  remove 
this  limitation. 

TTie  conference  substitute  would  remove 
this  dollar  limitation  but  would  require  an 
annual  report  by  the  Secretary  to  the  appro- 
prlste  committees  of  Omgress  on  his  opera- 
tions under  that  provision  of  law. 

SECTION   3  lb) 

Tlie  .Sen.ite  amendment  added  a  new  su'o- 
settion  (di  to  section  4  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  This  new  subsection 
would  require  tlie  development  and  dem- 
onstration by  the  Secretary  of  (1)  practi- 
cable means  of  treating  sewage  and  other 
w.istes  to  remove  the  maximum  amounts 
of  pollutants  in  order  to  maintain  the  Na- 
tion's water  at  a  quality  suitable  for  re- 
peated reuse.  (2»  improved  methods  of 
identifying  and  measuring  pollutants,  and 
;3)  methods  for  evaluating  the  effects  of 
augmented  streamflows  to  control  pollution 
not  otherwise  susceptible  to  abatement. 
An  authorization  for  these  purposes  of  not 
to  exceed  *5  million  per  fiscal  year  with  a 
total  limitation  of  $25  million  is  also  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 

SlOQ. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  Identical  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 


The  Senate  bill  amended  section  4(a)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  research 
and  field  demonstration  facilities  with  an 
authorization  for  the  appropriation  of  not 
more  than  $10  million.  This  amendment 
was  deleted  because  it  was  concluded  that 
.sufTicient  authority  for  such  faciUties  were 
contained  in  subsection  (e)  of  section  4  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  House  bill.  These  subsections 
would  authorize  the  estabiishment  and 
maintenance  of  field  laboratory  and  research 
facilities,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  one 
in  the  Northeast  area,  one  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  are.i.  one  in  the  Southeast  area,  ore 
in  the  Midwest  area,  ouc  in  the  Southwest 
aica.  one  :::  the  PcCfiC  Northwest,  and  one 
in  Alaska. 

The  House  bill  amended  section  4  by  add- 
ing a  subsection  calling  for  reseaxch  and 
technical  development  work,  and  make 
studies,  with  re.'.pect  to  the  quality  of  wa- 
ters of  the  Great  Lakes,  mcludmg  an 
analysis  of  water  quality  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  waste  treatment  and  disposal. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. The  conference  substitute  is  iden- 
tical to  the  House  amendment. 

SECTION    4 

The  Hou.se  bill  increased  grants  to  States 
and  inte.-sta'e  water  pollution  control 
agencies  for  the  operation  of  their  programs 
from  «3  million  to  »5  million  and  extended 
the  authorizations  through  June  30.  1971 

The  Set-.ate  amendment  Is  the  same  as  the 
Hou5!e  bill  In  this  respect  except  that  the 
authorization  Is  extended  only  through 
Jtme  30.  1966, 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  .';S 
the  House  bill  except  that  the  authorization 
is  extended  only  through  June  30.   1968. 

SECTION    5 

The  House  bill  amended  subsection  ibi 
of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  provide  that  no  con- 
strvictlon  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
in  an  amount  exceeding  whichever  of  the 
foHow-ing  is  smaller  m  $800  000.  or  (2) 
the  total  of  30  percent  of  the  first  $1  million 
of  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  project  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  plus  15  percent 
of  the  next  $2  million  of  such  cost,  plus  10 
percent  of  the  remainder  of  stich  cost 

The  Senate  bill  amended  the  same  pro- 
vision of  law  as  the  House  bill  to  provide 
that  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
in  an  amount  exceeding  30  percent  of  the 
estimated  reasonable  cost  thereof,  or  in  r-.n 
amount  exceeding  $500,000,  whichever  is 
smaller. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  with  exception  that 
the  amount  of  $500,000  Is  increased  to 
$600  000,  and  the  multiproject  limitation  of 
$2,400,000  as  contained  in  the  House  bill, 
was  retait.ed 

SECTION  5  ibi 

The  Hou.se  bill  amended  subsection  (b'  of 
section  6  t  f  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Cot, - 
trol  Act  Ui  provide  that  no  grant  should  be 
made  for  any  project  under  that  section  in 
;in  amount  exceeding  $250,000  until  a  grant 
had  been  made  for  each  project  ( 1 1  for  which 
an  application  was  filed  with  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  amendment  and 
i2i  winch  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
section  and  regulations  thereunder  as  in 
effect  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment.  The 
Senate    bill    contained    a    similar    provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  with  the  exception  that  the 
priority  given  by  this  amendnient  has  been 
extended  to  all  those  smaller  projects  for 
which  applications  are  filed  before  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment. 
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SECTION  5(C) 

The  House  bill  amends  subsection  (o  of 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  that  if  an  allotment 
CO  a  Scate  is  not  obligated  within  6  months 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it 
was  made  because  of  a  lack  of  approved 
projects  then  the  Secretary  can  reallocate 
those  unobligated  amounts  on  a  reasonable 
and  equitable  basis.  These  reallocated 
amounts  are  to  be  available  for  projects 
approved  for  grants  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  yenr  for  which 
the  original  allotment  was  made. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  the 
realloc.ition  of  sums  allotted  to  a  State  not 
obligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
allot -.ed  because  of  a  lack  of  approved  proj- 
ects The  reallocation  shall  be  to  those 
States  having  approved  projects  for  which 
grants  have  not  been  made  becavise  of  a 
lack  of  funds  with  the  exception  that  when- 
ever the  Surgeon  General  finds  that  the 
need  for  a  project  in  a  community  in  the 
State  is  due  in  part  to  Federal  institutions 
or  Federal  construction  activity,  he  may, 
before  making  any  realKitment,  make  an  ad- 
ditional allocation  to  the  project  which  will 
reflect  an  equitable  contribution  Tlt  the  need 
caused  by  the  Federal  activity. 

The  conference  substitute  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment  with  the 
exception  that  the  States  are  given  18 
months  to  obligate  their  allotment  as  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill,  rath.jr  than  24 
months  provided  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
In  addition,  the  conference  substitute  miakes 
ti  clear  that  an  additional  grant  may  be 
made  to  a  project  in  a  State  by  the  Secretary 
because  of  a  Federal  activity  in  that  State 
only  from  funds  allotted  to  that  State  which 
are  subject  to  reallotment  becatise  of  a  lack 
of  approved  projects  in   that  State. 

.SECTIO.NT     .51  d  I 

The  House  bill  amended  subsection  fd)  of 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  increase  the  amount  authorized 
for  grants  from  $50  million  to  $100  million 
per  fiscal  year.  The  aggregate  authorization 
of  such  sums  is  also  increa.^ed  from  $500 
million  to  $1  billion. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  sub- 
section to  provide  an  authorization  of  $70 
million  for  the  fisc  il  year  1962.  $80  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  $90  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  $100  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965.  and  $100  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  In  addition  the  Senate  amendment 
repealed  the  restriction  in  existing  law  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  funds  appropriated 
must  be  granted  for  treatment  works  serv- 
icing municipalities  of  125.000  population  or 
less. 

The  conference  .substitute  provides  au- 
thorisation of  $80  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  $90  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  and 
$100  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1964 
through  and  including  1967.  In  addition  the 
conierence  substitute  retains  the  restriction 
requiring  the  use  of  at  least  half  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  projects  in  cities  of  125.000 
population  or  less  which  was  repealed  by  the 
Senate  amendment. 

SECTION  7   (  a  I .  I  b  I  ,  and  (  d  i 
The  House  bill  provided  that  pollution  (jf 
navigable  waters  would  be  subject  to  abate- 
ment under  the  act. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  in- 
ter.^tate  or  navigable  waters  shall  be  subject 
to  abatement  under  the  act. 

Tiie  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

SECTION    7  iC  ' 

The  House  bill  provides  tluit  a  conference, 
initiating  Federal  eniorceinent  procedures, 
must  be  called  on  the  request  of  (1)  the 
Governor.  i2i  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agency,  or   <  ?i    wi'h  the  rincurrpnce 


of  the  State  agency  governing,  the  governing 
body  of  any  municipality,  whenever  the 
pollution  endangers  the  health  or  welfare 
of  persons  in  a  State  other  than  that  In 
which  the  discharge  originates  (interstate 
pollution  t.  Tlie  Secretary  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative may  call  such  a  conference  when  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  such  Interstate 
pollution  IS  occurring.  Such  a  conference 
mtist  he  c.illed  whenever  requested  by  the 
Govf  rnor.  the  State  water  pollution  control 
aeency,  or,  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
agency,  the  go\erniiig  body  of  any  municl- 
t^ali'^v  when  pollution  is  endangering  the 
health  or  welfare  of  persons  only  in  the 
State  reqtiesting  the  conference  (intrastate 
pollution  1 .  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  effect  of  the  pollution  Is  not  signif- 
icant enough  to  warrant  the  exejci.se  of  Fed- 
eral iurisdictioti. 

The  Senate  amendment  differs  from  the 
Hou.se  bill  ill  that  a  conference  could  be 
called  because  of  intrastat-e  pollution  only 
upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that  a 
conference  could  be  called  in  the  case  of 
interstate  pollution  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency,  or,  with  the  concurrence  of  both 
the  Governor  and  the  State  agency,  the 
gi.vernhig  body  of  any  municipality.  The 
Secretary  may  call  such  a  conference  on  his 
own  initiative  in  the  case  of  interstate  pol- 
lution. The  conference  substitute  provides 
in  the  case  of  intrastate  pollution  that  a 
conference  may  be  called  only  when  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  of  a  State  where 
the  pollution  is  occurring.  In  cases  Involv- 
ing intrastate  pollution  the  Secretary  may 
refuse  to  exercl.se  Federal  jurisdiction  If  In 
his  judgment  the  pollution  Is  not  of  such 
significance  to  waiTaut  the  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

SECTION  7(e> 

The  House  bill  amends  subsection  (e)  of 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  .^ct  to  provide  that^he  board  which 
under  present  law  conducts  the  public  hear- 
ing to  make  findings  whether  pollution  Is 
occurring  and  whether  effective  progre.ss  to- 
ward abatement  is  being  made  shall  be  for- 
mally known  as  a  hearing  board.  Tlie  House 
bill  further  amends  section  Stei  of  existing 
law  to  provide  that  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  hearing  board  shall  be 
those  of  the  Secretary  except  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  believes  other  findings  or  rec- 
ommendations are  warranted.  The  House 
bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
an  order  requiring  the  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion, which  order  shall  become  final  60  days 
after  its  issuar.ce  lu.less  an  apiieal  is  taken. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  no  changes 
in  the  existing  law. 

The  only  change  in  existing  law  which 
the  conference  substitute  would  make 
would  be  to  formally  designate  the  board 
holding  the  pubhc  hearing  as  a  hearing 
board. 

The  Hoti.se  bill  amends  subsection  (f(  of 
section  8  of  tlie  Fefleral  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  a  detailed  method 
for  appealing  an  order  of  the  -Secretary  Is- 
sued under  subsection  fe)  of  section  8  as 
proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  no  change 
in  existing  law. 

The  conference  .substitute  provides  that 
if  pollution  is  not  abated  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  notice  following  the  public 
hearing  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edtication. 
and  Welfare  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  abatement  in  the  case  of 
interstate  pollution;  however,  in  the  case  of 
intrastate  pollution  he  may  request  the  in- 
stitution of  such  a  suit  in  the  name  of  tlie 
United  States  only  with  the  written  consent 
01  the  Governor  of  the  State, 

The  House  bill  amends  subsections  (g) 
and   ihi    of  section  8  Of  the  Federal  Water 


Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  the  ju- 
risdiction Of  the  court  with  respect  to  or- 
ders lss\ied  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (e)  of  such  section  8  as  proposed 
to  be  amended  by  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  !v>  changes 
In  the  existing  law. 

The  conference  substitute  makes  no 
changes  in  the  existing  law  in  this  respect 
since  the  conference  substitute  does  not 
provide  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  issue 
orders  as  was  the  case  In  the  House  bill 

SECTION     1 0 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  tlie  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  such  amendment.  The  present 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  provides  authority 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  include  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  capacity  in  reser\oirs 
under  their  Jurisdiction.  The  present  law 
provides  that  not  to  exceed  30  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  any  project  may  be  allo- 
cated to  anticipated  future  demands  if  Slate 
or  local  Interests  give  reasonable  assurances 
that  they  will  contract  for  the  use  of  stor- 
age for  anticipated  fiuurc  demands  wi'hm 
a  period  of  time  which  will  peroiit  payiuE; 
out  the  cost  allocated  to  water  supply  wi'i.- 
In  the  life  of  the  project.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  permit  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned to  make  Its  own  determination  of 
future  water  supply  needs  and.  on  the  basis 
of  such  determination,  to  include  capacity 
in  a  project  without  definite  contractual 
commitments  from   State  or  local   interest-,. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  adopts  tiie  pm- 
vlslons  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pit'sident.  I 
should  like  to  a.sk  the  di.siingui,shed  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  two  questions,  for 
th?  purpose  of  interpretation. 

The  conference  report  extend.-^— m  my 
judgment — the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sur- 
geon General.  At  pre.'-ent,  the  Surgeon 
General  has  enforcement  powers  over 
interstate  waters.  The  conference  re- 
port will  extend  that  definition,  so  as  to 
apply  to  navigable  waters,  as  well. 

I  should  like  to  a.-^k  the  di.stingui.^hed 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  this  question: 
In  the  event  it  should  be  determined  that 
navitrable  waters  include  a  navit^able 
lake  which  is  wholly  within  a  State,  if 
the  Surgeon  General  instituted  an  ac- 
tion, would  it  be  necessary  for  him  to 
secure  approval  by  the  Governor  of  tiie 
State,  before  the  Surgeon  General  could 
institute  an  enforcement  action  in 
court? 

Mr,  KERR.  Under  the  bill,  the  an- 
swer is  "Yes  "  Under  the  law  existing 
prior  to  this  bill,  enforcement  author- 
ity has  been  limited  to  interstate  waters: 
and  the  procedures  of  enforcement  are 
very  clearly  set  forth  m  the  present  law. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
House,  the  authority  of  the  Surgeon 
General — and  that  has  been  changed,  by 
the  way.  to  the  Depaitment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare — to  initiate  en- 
forcement proceedings  was  expanded  to 
include  naviuable  waters  Under  the 
language  as  it  came  from  the  House,  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  be  effective  un- 
less appealed  from  in  the  U,S.  Court  of 
Appeals, 

The  Senate  amended  that  provision 
quite  drastically  limiting  the  expansion 
of  the  enforcement  jurisdiction  to  a  sit- 
uation de.scribcd  as  interstate  or  navi- 
gable waters,  and  provided  that,  with 
reference  to  intrastate  waters- -such  as  a 
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navigable  lake  wholly  within  a  State,  as 
described  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky— action  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  could 
be  taken  only  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  in- 
l:aiitate  waters  were  located.  Then  the 
procedure  would  be  before  a  U.S,  Fed- 
eral court. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point'' 

Mr.  KERR,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f I  om  South  Dakota  on  tills  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  merely 
\wint  to  state  fur  the  record  that  was  ihe 
clear  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
conferee.s — that  if  action  were  sought  by 
anyone  with  respect  to  pollution  abaU  - 
ment  of  waters  that  are  wholly  within 
a  Slate,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare's  notices  or  recommen- 
dations could  be  effect. vc  only  if  he  had 
been  requested  to  come  into  the  pictuie 
by  the  Governo: .  The  Governor's  re- 
quest would  be  necessary  before  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare could  enter  into  ix)llution  abate- 
ment actions  where   waters   are   wholly 


intrastate,    including    Uic    calling    of 
conference. 

Mr.     KERR.     Then     the     proceduie 
would  be  to  seek  relief  in  a  couit. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KERR.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  conference 
report  expresses  this,  but  I  think  it  is 
worth  while  to  ask  this  question  for  the 
record  and  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. As  the  bill  came  from  the  House, 
it  provided  thai  aft^r  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral— or.  now.  the  Secretary— had  made 
a  decision  upon  en  Lssuc,  Uie  case  made 
would  be  a  prima  facie  case  and  the  ap- 
peal would  have  to  be  to  a  circuit  courl. 
Is  it  correct  to  state  that,  as  the  cor.- 
ference  report  comes  before  the  Senate, 
any  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
p:d"ucation.  and  Welfare  would  be  in.':ti- 
lutcd  m  a  U.S.  dLslrict  court. ^ 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  language  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  rt  ferred  to  as  being  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  was  deleted 
by  the  Senate,  and  was  left  out  by  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  COOPER.  These  matters  caused 
mc  some  concern  in  the  committee.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  has  taken  good  caic 
of  them,  as  he  always  does, 

I  am  very  sii^ongly  in  support  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  will 
mark  the  enactment,  so  far  as  pas.sage 
of  the  bill  by  Congress  is  concerned,  of 
an  expanded  new  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  The  purpo-ses  of  the 
bill  are  known  to  all,  and  its  features 
will  be  stressed  in  various  ways  by  vari- 
ous i^eople. 

Some  comment  has  been  made  in  the 
press  that  the  bill  does  not  go  as  far  in 


the  direction  of  providing  funds  for 
large  projects  as  some  people  feel  it 
should.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  conferees,  In  reaching 
their  agreement,  provided  greater 
amounts  for  lan^e  projects  than  does  the 
present  law  when  those  projects  had 
been  taken  care  of  that  are  under 
$250,000  and  for  which  applications  have 
been  filed  prior  to  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

We  sought  by  this  device  not  only  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the  larger 
cities,  but  also  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  smaller  communities  where  30 
percent  of  the  project  cost  would  not  ex- 
ceed S2S0.O00. 

Under  that  p-.otection.  I  feel  the  con- 
ference rr>port  provides  aid  to  the  lan^r 
cities  as  well  a«^  protects  the  smaller  com- 
munities, and  thereby  preserves  the  pur- 
p<;vses  of  the  act. 

The  bill  as  finally  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference dots  not  provide  as  much  over- 
all money  as  some  persons  had  talked 
about  but  on  an  annual  basis  the  pro- 
eram  is  very  sub.stantial  and  is  consider- 
ably larcer  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Yet  It  does  respect  the  situation  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  conference  agreement  was  one  I 
felt  I  could  support  in  view  of  the  many 
poinU«!  of  view  that  had  to  be  considered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  a?;reeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  a^rreed  to. 
Mr.    KERR.     Mr.    Piesident,    I    move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  aureed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
nereed  to. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  in  tnbute  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for  the 
job  they  did  in  handling  the  legislation 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  and  to 
their  representatives  in  conference.  The 
final  report  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  all 
members  of  the  committee, 

Acrain  I  wish  to  make  the  record  c'.ear 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  CaseI,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the 'committee,  lived  up  to 
his  fine  reputation  of  constructive 
statesmanship,  purposes,  and  ability  to 
cooperate  in  handling  and  improving 
legislation  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and. 
along  with  his  colleagues,  did  a  fine  job. 
He  especially  did  a  great  job  in  the  lead- 
ership he  manifested  and  in  the  work  he 
performed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  Mr.  Moss]  had  an  amendment 
which  was  accepted  and  then  retained  by 
the  Senate  conferees  in  the  conference 
with  the  House. 

Other  Senators  on  the  Democratic  side, 
including  the  distinguished  Presidmg 
Officer  at  this  moment  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
made  a  fine  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
is  going  to  make  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  water  conservation,  development, 
pollution  abatement,  and  water  quality 
control  in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  before  he 
takes  his  seat? 

Mr.   KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wi.^h 
to  join  in  what  the  Senator  has  said 
about  the  bipartisan  way  m  which  the 
bill  was  handled,  and  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  field,  Tshich  is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  work  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Water  Resources  which  he  headed 
ikJ  ably.        

SENATOR  BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  appears  in  yesterdays 
WashinJTton  Evening  Star  an  article  bv 
Gould  Lincoln  entitled  "Byrd's  Fla:^  Is 
Flying  High. "  I  wish  to  quote  two  or 
tliree  sentences  from  the  article: 

The  people  of  Virginia  believe  in  Senator 
Byrd.  They  respect  his  honesty  and  cou.-- 
age.  The  sweeping  victory  of  a  Byrd  sup- 
ported ticket  for  Governor  and  other  major 
State  offices  in  Tuesdays  primary  is  just 
anoUier  evidence  of  that  faith. 

lliere  are  hosts  of  Americans,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Stale  of  Virginia,  who 
will  join  Gould  Lincoln  in  paying  respect 
to  this  very  able  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  SUte  of  Virginia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.'^nt  that  the  entire  article  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Recopd  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Byf.ds   FL.^G   Is   FLYING   High 
( By  Gould  Lincoln  ) 

Rarelv  has  any  man  bo  dominated  the 
pollticsand  policies  of  his  State  for  so  long 
a  time  as  has  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Tlie  people  of  Virginia  believe  In 
Senator  Byrd.  They  respect  his  honestv  and 
courage.  The  sweeping  vicUiry  of  a  Byrd 
supported  ticket  for  Governor  and  ether 
major  State  offices  in  Tuesday's  pri.-nary  Is 
Just  another  evidence  of  that  faith.  Sena- 
li.r  Byrd's  grip  on  the  politics  of  Virginia 
and  the  State  government  has  brought  many 
times  a  charge  of  inaclnne  politics,  of  "boss- 
ism  •  But  m  all  the  many  years  of  the  so- 
called  Byrd  machine,  the  State  has  been  well 
governed  economically  and  without  currup- 
tlon. 

Tlie  victory  of  the  Byrd  ticket  for  Gov- 
ernor will  be  hailed  as  a  victory  for  con- 
servatism.. It  will  have  its  repercussions 
throughout  the  country,  and  It  will  leave 
Virginia,  as  it  has  been  for  years.  In  a  com- 
manding position  as  a  leader  in  the  South, 
Certainlv.  the  radical  Democrats  of  the 
North  and  the  Kennedy  Frontiersm.en  can 
take  no  Joy  in  the  results.  Senator  Btrd 
did  not  say  a  single  word  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  President  Kennedy  in  the  1960 
campaign.  His  silence  was  Interpreted  as 
opposition  to  the  Democratic  presidential 
candidate.     Mr.  Kennedy  lost   Virginia. 

Tlie  Virginia  Senator  is  no  religioi.s  bigot. 
He  did  not  withhold  approval  of  the  Ken- 
nedy ticket  because  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  withheld  his 
approval  because  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Democratic  national  platform  and  Mr. 
Kennedy's  pledge  to  go  forward  with  the 
program  contained  in  that  platform.  Back 
in  1928,  when  Senauir  Byrd  was  Governor  of 
Virginia,  he  fought  hard  In  the  presidential 
campaign  to  elect  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  of 
New  York,  the  first  Catholic  ever  nominated 
by  a  maj«?r  political  party  for  President   of 
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the  Unit«d  States.  Governor  Smith  also  was 
in  favor  of  repeal  of  national  prohibition,  a 
rcn!  issue  In  those  days.  Despite  Governor 
Byho's  efforts,  the  State  was  lost  to  Herbert 
Hoover,    the   Republican  candidate. 

AGAINST  KENNEDY  POLICIES 

Senator  Byrd  who  has  been  on  many  oc- 
c-sions  a  lone  voice  crying  in  the  wtlder- 
liess  of  financial  irresponsibility  by  Govern- 
ment, has  no  use  for  many  of  the  domestic 
proposals  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
He  is  violently  opposed  to  deficit  spending — 
except  when  necessary  for  national  defense. 
He  believes  that  the  St.Ues.  not  the  Federal 
Government,  should  deal  with  the  schools. 
He  has  been  an  advocaie  of  "massive  Resist- 
ance" to  the  integration  of  the  public 
schools  in  Virginia.  He  is  opposed  to  some  of 
the  Kennedy  social  welfare  measures,  believ- 
ing that  the  States,  not  Washington  and  the 
Federal  Guvernment.  .should  see  to  the  wel- 
laif  of  their  citizens.  The  policies  he  has 
advocated  have  been  b.ised  on  principle  nd 
en  partisan  politics 

Had  ihe  Tuesday  primary  election  seen  the 
defeat  of  the  Byrd  ticket,  it  would  have  been 
called  a  defeat  for  Senator  Byrd  and  the 
principles  he  advocates.  His  influence  and 
prestige  in  the  Senate  would  have  been 
niurrcd  even  though  he  liimself  was  not  on 
the  ticket. 

Senator  Byrd  is  a  Democriit.  He  has  nev- 
^r  announced  support  of  a  Republican  can- 
didate, either  for  the  Presidency  or  for  office 
m  Virginia.  In  1952  he  went  so  far  as  to 
sav  he  could  not  support  Adlai  Stevenson. 
t!ie  Democratic  nominee  for  President.  In 
1956  he  remained  silent  v.hen  Mr.  Steve 
son  was  again  nomini.ted.  and  in  1960 
Senator  again  said  nothing  about  the 
dential  race.  In  all  tliree  presidential  elec- 
tions. Virainia  was  carried  by  the  Republican 
candidates 

GOVFR.NGP.      .'.  r      .SK 

B...rn  in  1887,  Senatur  Bvkd  w.-.s  elected  to 
the  State  senate  in  1915  when  he  was  28 
ye.irs  old.  He  was  38  years  old  when  he 
was  chosen  Governor,  ui  ser-.e  a  4-ye;ir  term 
extending  from  1926  to  1930.  As  Governor, 
he  imniediately  made  his  mark.  He  became 
a  political  power  of  major  proportions. 
Three  years  later,  he  v,\is  appointed  to  the 
Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Senator  Claude  Swanson.  He  later 
was  elected  to  fill  out  the  Swanson  term  in 
the  Senate  and  ha.';  been  a  member  o:  tl'.e 
Senate  ever  since. 

Senator  Byrd's  friendship  has  bec.i  sought 
and  valued  by  many  Presidents.  His  per- 
sonal relations  with  President  Ke;inedy  are 
very  friendly.  Incieed.  President  Kennedy 
flew  last  spring  in  a  helicopter  to  land  on 
the  lawn  of  Senator  Byrd's  h^me  at  Berry- 
vlUe  to  attend  a  lyiicheon  party.  But  Sen- 
ator Byrd  s  personal  friendship  for  Mr,  Ken- 
nedy, with  whom  he  served  in  the  Senate 
for  8  years,  does  not  affect  tnc  Virginian's 
theories  of  government  and  financing. 

There  were  many  conflicting  angles  in- 
volved 111  the  primary  election  won  by  the 
Byrd  organization.  The  outcome,  however. 
reflects  the  conservative  \iewpoint  of  Vir- 
ginia \oters-  The  oppcfsition  ticket,  which 
drew  a  very  considerable  vote,  pulled  out  all 
tlie  stops  in  its  fitiht  to  overtlirow  the  Byrd 
control.  An  amazing  feature  of  the  primary, 
in  view  of  the  hard  campaign  and  great  pub- 
licity, was  the  small  turnout  i>f  voters.  Al- 
though m.ure  than  a  million  qualified  voters 
are  on  the  rolls,  only  350,000  went  to  the 
polls.  The  Republicans,  of  whrim  there  is  an 
increasing  number  in  the  State,  are  included 
in  the  million  qualilied  to  vote  It  had  been 
expected,  however,  tnat  .some  375.000  to 
400,000  voters  would  cast  their  ballots. 

The  Democratic  nomination  for  Governrir 
:ri  Virginia  h,ts  been  troitamount  to  election. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  challenge  that 
precedent,  although  the  OOP  will  have  a 
candidate  in   the   field  in   November. 


TRIBUTE   TO    DEAN    ERNEST    C. 
MARRIKER 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mi .  President. 
one  of  the  most  outstandins  citizens  of 
Maine,  Dean  Ernest  C.  Marriner.  of 
Waterville.  Maine,  a  prominent  educator 
and  former  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Colby 
College,  recently  made  his  500th  15-min- 
ute  broadcast  on  radio  station  WTVL  of 
■Waterville,  Maine. 

This  program — which  is  13  years  old — 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  local 
radio  program  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
It  is  the  oldest  Maine  ladio  proi^ram  in 
Maine  with  the  samo  .sponsor.  More 
than  that,  it  is  \\\e  oldest  in  New  Eng- 
land 

I  think  that  a  true  measure  of  the 
great  public  service  of  this  program  and 
its  tremendous  popularity  is  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  had  the  .same  spon.sor  fi'om 
the  very  beginning — the  Keyes  Fibre  Co. 

But  this  IS  not  surpiisiiig  in  any  man- 
ner to  me — because  I  have  befii  privi- 
leged to  know  Dean  Marriner  for  many, 
many  years.  I  have  never  known  a  finer 
pei'.'^on.  I  have  neve:'  had  a  friend  of 
whom  I  was  more  pioud  than  Dean 
Ernest  C.  Marriner. 

I  have  never  kno'..ii  anyone  in  my  life 
who  was  more  respected  and  for  whom 
there  was  greater  deep  affection  than 
that  which  the  people  of  Maine  have  for 

ean  Marriner. 

I  ask  unanimous  cnn.>ent  that  hi.s  500th 
broadcast  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Conor Essio.N-.^L  Record,  together  with  an 
account  in  the  May  20.  1961.  Waterville 
Morning  Sentinel  about  this  broadcast 
and  program  and  a  biography  of  Dean 
Marriner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle. 
account,  biography,  and  broadcast  were 
ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Rfcord,  as 
follows: 

Marrinkr  will  Present  His  500th  Broadcast 
(  By  Everett  Webb) 

Tliirteen  ye  rs  ago — it  was  In  the  fall  of 
1948 — Dean  Erne.st  C  Marriner  agreed,  al- 
thmgh  .somewhat  hesitantly,  to  fill  in  on  a 
15 -minute  WTVL  (Waterville)  radio  pro- 
giam  ftjr  "3  or  4  weeks." 

Stmday  the  popular  Dean  Marriner  will 
present  his  500th  broadcast.  During  tlie  past 
13  years,  the  current  historian  at  Colby  Col- 
lege has  compiled  an  enviable  record. 

At  tlie  same  time,  he  has  given  central 
Mair.e  an  insight  into  the  colorful  past 
of  Waterville.  Kennebec  County,  Somerset 
Cotuity.  and  other  sections  of  Maine. 

Little  Talks  on  Common  Things."  which 
is  the  name  of  his  15-minute  Svuiday  night 
chats,  has  covered  such  interesting  history 
as  tlie  covered  bridges  of  Maine,  the  narrow- 
gat'e  railroads,  the  Abnaki  Indians  of  Water- 
ville. Watcrville's  first  murder,  the  Coolidge 
murder  oidtime  doctors  hereabout,  and  un- 
lumibered  other  tidbits  of  days  gone  by. 
iMciuding  Maine's  famous  racehorses. 

And  through  it  all  only  one  sponsor  has 
ever  been  associated  with  the  program. 
Keyes  Fibre  Co.  of  Waterville  first  sponsored 
the  prottrams  on  the  dean's  third  broadcast. 
They  are  still  the  spon.sors. 

To  honor  De,.n  Marriner  for  achieving  500 
!)rogratns  on  the  air.  tlie  Kennebec  Broad- 
cfi.sting  Co,  and  the  Keyes  Fibre  Co.  presented 
him  an  18-carat  gold-plated  16-inch  record. 

Marriner  proudly  points  to  the  fact  that 
liis  is  the  oldest  Maine  radio  program  in 
Maine  with  the  same  sponsor.  It  is  also  the 
oldest  in  New  Eni^land. 

He  is  also  proud  that  his  sponsors  do  not 
ever  interrupt  during  liis  program  for  com- 


mercials. The  only  mention  of  the  sponsor 
is  in  the  introduction  and  at  tlie  end  of  tlio 
program. 

Marriner  Wednesday  related  how  ilie  pro- 
gram had  its  origin. 

He  said  that  Carletcjn  Brown,  wlio  is  a 
neighbor  of  Marriner  and  president  of  tlie 
Kennebec  Broadcasting  Co..  stopped  him  one 
day  in  the  fall  of  194B 

Brown  said.  "Couldn't  you  give  me  some- 
thing to  fill  In  for  a  few  weeks?" 

He  explained,  according  to  the  dean,  that 
it  would  only  be  for  a  few  weeks. 

Brown  said  he  was  looking  for  a  program 
"that  would  be  meaningful"  to  follow  the 
Drew  Pearson  program,  which  wa.s  on  the  air 
from  6  to  6:15  p  m. 

"I  didn't  care  wiiat  he  talked  about,  us 
long  as  he  would  talk."  Brown  said.  He 
compared  the  deans  voice  to  that  of  the  late 
President  PYanklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  said 
that  the  dean  reminded  him  of  the  time 
when  FDR    had  his  fireside  chats 

Brown  added  that  he  told  Marriner.  "Be- 
fore you  start.  I  want  you  to  come  downtown 
to  the  corner  of  Temple  and  Main  Streets 
and  watch  the  people  getting  on  and  off  the 
Oakland  bus.  Prepare  yourself  to  talk  to 
those  people,  because  tliey  are  the  ones  you'll 
be  talking  to." 

The  dean  did  Just  that. 

After  Marriner  h;id  agreed  to  do  the  broad- 
cast. Brown  called  him  one  day  and  asked 
"What  are  you  going  to  talk  about?" 

The  dean  replied,  "Little  Talks  on  Com- 
mon Things."  And  the  first  broadcast  w.is 
just  that.     He  discussed  the  birth  of  a  baby. 

Marriner  states  that  since  his  third  broad- 
cast he  has  never  had  to  do  any  digging  and 
research  for  his  programs.  And  a  look  at 
his  library  would  explain  the  reason.  Peo- 
ple who  listen  to  the  program  offer  him  items, 
historical  information,  articles  of  day.s  gone 
by,  and  through  these  contributi'ms  comes 
the  materials  for  his  15  minutes  each  Sunday. 

The  only  break  in  the  series  is  during  the 
summer,  when  he  takes  his  vacation.  But 
every  September  he  resumes  and  continues 
through  eacli  June. 

How  was  the  sponsor  obtained''  Before  the 
third  program,  back  in  1948.  Brown  and  Mar- 
riner went  to  visit  the  late  Wallace  Parsons, 
then  president  of  the  Keyes  company,  and 
Ralph  Cutting  current  president  cif  the  firm, 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  sponsoring  tlie 
program.  Brown  said  it  was  stressed  that  it 
was  a  quality  program  and  that  it  was  not 
designed  to  sell  products  but  to  sell  good 
will," 

In  his  collection,  accumulated  over  the 
years,  are  numerous  items  of  value,  many 
irreplaceable  They  all  have  a  tie-m  witli 
the  past  in  Maine. 

The  program  also  made  possible  the  two 
books  published  by  the  dean,  one  entitled 
"Kennebec  Yesterdays  '  and  the  second  'Re- 
membered Maine." 

Marriner  Is  former  dean  of  the  faculty  at 
Colby  College  and  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Waterville  Public  Library. 

Among  his  most  hicMy  prized  possessions 
are  a  copy  of  Maine's  first  newspaper,  the 
Falmouth  Gazette  of  1785  (vol.  1.  No.  1).  and 
a  copy  of  the  Boston  Gazette  of  March  12, 
1770,  containing  the  earliest  first  hand- 
printed account  of  the  Boston  Massacre. 

Biography  of  Efnkst  Cimmings  MARtilNrR, 
Historian 

Ernest  Cummings  Marriner  was  born  Oc- 
tol>er  16.  1891.  In  Bridgton.  The  son  of 
Wyllls  and  Margie  Whitney  Marriner.  lie 
graduated  from  BridRton  High  School  ni 
1909  and  from  Colby  College  in  1913 

As  an  undergraduate  he  was  ijresident  of 
the  senior  class,  the  track  team  and  the 
varsity  debating  team.  He  won  several 
prizes  in  public  speaking. 

During  the  summers  of  1915  and  1916.  lie 
studied  English  at  Harvard  Summer  .School. 
In    1937   he   received    his   AM    degree   from 
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.•Suffolk  University  and  in  1953  an  honor- 
ary L  H  D  from  Colby  In  awarding  tlie 
degree  President  Bixler  praised  him  "for  a 
reror«l  that  is  unique  in  Colby's  annals  ' 
He  has  also  received  honorary  degrees  from 
SutTulk  University  and  from  the  University 
of  Maine 

On  June  27,  1917,  m  Wells  Dejy.t  Maine 
he  married  Eleanor  Creech,  a  member  o; 
Colby's  cla.ss  of  1910  They  have  two  chil- 
dren" Ernest  Jr  ,  city  manager  of  Pittsburi: 
Calif  .  and  Ruth  now  Mrs  Eucene  S  Szop:? 
whose  husband  is  US  Vice  Consul  at  Wit- 
saw.  P(jiand 

Dean  Marriner  entered  teaching  in  1913 
as  head  of  the  English  department  at  Heb- 
ron Academy  From  1920  he  was  actmu 
principal  of  Hebron,  rc^iuning  to  become 
state  representative  for  Ginn  &  Co  .  book 
publishers  a  position  he  held  until  1923 
when  he  wa*  named  librarian  and  prr.iessor 
of  bibliography  at  Ctjlby 

In  1929  the  college  apixjinted  liim  de.m 
of  men  and  professor  of  Engiisli  In  1947 
he  wa.s  appointed  dean  of  the  fiicuUy  He 
continued  In  this  pist  until  the  spnnt,'  o! 
1957  when  he  resigned  to  become  historian 
of  the  college.  A  two-volume  history  of 
Colby  which  he  hiis  been  preparing  is  ex- 
pecte<l  to  be  published  in   1961-62 

The  dean  formally  retired  from  the  Colby 
faculty  in  June  1960 

During  the  war  years,  while  the  Army 
Air  Force  u.sed  some  of  Colby's  facilities,  he 
was  academic  dean  fur  the  21st  College  Train- 
ing Detachm'^nt 

He  has  held  mr.ny  civic  offices,  serving  a- 
a  member  of  the  State  board  of  educatio:. 
since  1949  He  was  elected  it.-^  chairman  ii; 
1956,  serving  In   that  capacity  until  1958 

Dean  Marriner  has  served  for  several  year"^ 
as  a  moder.aor  of  the  Fir.=^t  B.ipttst  Church 
of  Waterville 

In  1952  he  vas  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  sui>ervi.se  the  sUglng  of  Waierville's  ses- 
quicentennial  obser\ance 

He  was  president  of  the  New  England  Col- 
lege Admissions  Board  from  1936  45  and  a 
trustee  of  Lee  .Academy.  Thomas  Junior 
College,  former  trustee  and  board  chairman 
of  Coburn  Classical  Institute  and  a  former 
trustee    of   Higglns    Classical    Institute 

He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  committee  on 
examinations  of  the  college  entrance  exam- 
ination board  from  1946  'o  1952 

Dean  Marriner  is  author  of  several  voliunes 
including  the  '  Hist/-.ry  o    Hebron   Academy 
I  1921  ) ;  "Jim  Connolly  aid  the  Fishermen  of 
Gloucester"    il929r.    "Kennebec    Yesterdays 
c  1953);    Remembered  Maine"  1 1959 1.  plus  ar- 
ticles in  various  magazines 

For  more  than  a  decadi'  Dean  Marriner  has 
c-nducted  a  weekly  r.idio  program  c)ver 
WTVL.  Water\llle  His  l)roadcasts  are  called 
■  Little  Talks  on  Common  Tilings  '  and  cover 
various  items  of  Maine  history 

Dean  Marriner  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee on  the  minimum  essentials  of  English 
for  Maine  secondary  schools  from  1930  to 
1932.  In  1946  he  was  named  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  to  cooperate  with  tlie  US  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  in  developing  plans  for  im- 
proving relations  ijetween  the  Commi.'^ion 
and  the  colleges 

He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Bet.i  Kappa  Alpha 
Tau  Omega   the  Kiwanls.  and  the  Masons 

"LnriF  Talks  on  Comi,ion  Things'  —500th 
Broadca-st,  M^Y  21.  1961 

As  improbable  lu;  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
indeed  the  500th  broadcast  of  "Little  Talks  ' 
I  cannot  pretend  that  a  ay  of  them  have  been 
important,  but  if  they  have  given  pleasure 
to  any  listeners  over  the  years.  I  am  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  for  the  effort  that  has  gone 
into  their  preparation. 

An  imporUmt  aspect  of  this  program  is  that 
it  is  one  of  very  few  r.idio  programs  in  the 
whole  Nation  that  has  c  Mitmued  for  39  weeks 


of  each  year  for  13  consecutive  years,  under 
the  same  sponsor.  Putting  and  keeping 
Little  Talks"  on  the  air  would  have  been 
quite  impressible  without  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Keyes  Fibre  Co.  I  am  sure  listeners  ap- 
preciate that,  from  the  day  these  broadcasts 
started  13  years  ago  in  1948,  they  have  never 
been  Interrupted  by  advertising.  In  a  few- 
simple  words  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end.  you  are  told  that  the  program  comes  to 
you  as  a  public  service,  not  a  commercial  ad 
(if  tiie  Keyes  Fibre  Co.  Never  once  has  the 
cimpany  in  any  way  sought  to  control  the 
contents  cf  tlic  program.  I  have  been  com- 
pletely free  to  say  anything  I  pleased  I  as- 
sure you  that  whenever  I  have  spoken  abou* 
Keves  Fibre  on  these  broadcasts,  it  has  been 
entirely  on  my  own  initiative.  But  I  want 
e-.eryone  to  know  that  I  am  very  grateful 
to  that  company  for  making  this  program 
possible 

I  am  often  a-^ked  where  1  get  the  material 
for  the  broadca,sts,  and  I  have  often  replied 
that  it  comes  chiefly  from  listeners  With- 
out the  generous  help  of  hundreds  of  persons 
the  program  could  never  have  reached  500 
broadcasts. 

People  have  loaned  me  precious  letters  and 
family  documents,  acrounf  books  and  diaries 
maps  and  scrapbooks.  old  newspapers  and 
iiaiidbills  -e'-ery  sort  of  WTitten  or  printed 
record  Items  have  come  not  only  frfim  t'.ie 
KenTiel)e'-  Valley  and  other  parts  of  Maine 
but  from  Mi=sachusetts.  Vermont.  New  Yoik 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Minnesota.  Texas  and 
California  One  very  interesting  item, 
reached  me  from  Alaska 

As  you  know,  the  progrun  has  resulted  in 
the  publication  of  two  books  "Kennehe'- 
Yesterdays  "  and  Remembered  Maine  '  In 
those  books  are  n'emoriali?ed  the  riarr:5w 
gage  railroads,  the  stagecoach  lines,  the 
call  of  Maine  boys  to  the  gold  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia, tlie  old  c(  untrv  stores,  the  disasirtu-^ 
river  floods,  tlie  rigors  of  pioneer  living,  the 
squatters  on  tlie  land,  and  many  other 
topics.  In  each  of  those  books  is  the  stxiry 
of  a  Maine  murder  case. 

During  the  past  4  \ears.  since  the  putli- 
cation  of  "Remembered  Maine.'  what  liave 
been  the  topics  that  received  most  favuraoie 
reception,'  By  far  in  the  lead  has  been  i  lie 
subject  of  Maine  railroads — not  only  '.he 
narrow  gage  lines  about  wliich  much  lias 
been  added  In  the  past  4  years  to  what  I 
Iv.id  already  told  in  the  two  bocks— but  elso 
much  about  Maine's  broad-gage  railrot.ds 
We  liave  discussed  the  origin  of  the  M&ine 
Central,  ilie  adventurous  building  of  the 
Portland  k  Ogdcnsburg.  which  became  the 
Maine  Central's  Mountain  Division.  We  have 
seen  how  the  prosperous  Bangor  &  AroostDok 
grew  out  of  the  old  Aroostook  Railroad  We 
have  talked  about  the  battle  of  the  gages 
about  the  first  Maine  Central  locomotive 
about  railroad  postmarks,  and  raihoad 
s.ju'.enirs. 

Almost    as    popular    as    the    railroads    have 
been    stories    about     Maine's    famous    r  ice- 
hor.ses  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centu-ies 
Naturally   Waterville's   famous   horse,   W3rld 
champion  Nelson,  has  led  the  list,  but  quite 
as  famous  in  their  day  were  the  bitter  C3m- 
petiiors.    General    Knox    and    Hirim    D-ew 
who.^e  matched  races  drew  immense  crc^rds 
Two   other   subjects,   each   of   which   liup- 
pUcd  material  for  several  programs,  were  the 
diary  of  Charles  Keith  of  Winslow  and  the 
vovagc  of  William  Heath  around  the  wrld. 
Tlie    Keith    story    is    important    because    it 
covers  nearly  30  years  of  daily  records,  and 
is  especially  informative  about  the  Winslow 
Congregational   Church,     The  Heath  narra- 
tive is  one  of  the  m.ost  amazing  stories  ever 
recorded   about   a  Maine   boy.   and  it   comes 
from  that  bov's  own  diary,  telling  in  detail 
how  he  shipped  out  of  San  Francisco  f  lone 
for  Honolulu.  Just  before  his  16th  birttiday 
in  1850.  and  how  he  unintentionally  wer.t  on 
lo   China   and   around    the   world   before   he 
returned  to  his   Maine  home  just   after  his 
17tli  birthdav. 


Local  listeners  were  especially  interested 
in  the  story  of  John  McKechnle.  the  man 
who  surveyed  the  lots  along  the  river  lor 
the  Plymouth  Company,  who  was  this  com- 
munity's first  physician,  and  who  built  its 
first  mill. 

Several  broadcasts  devoted  to  two  well 
remembered  political  figures  attracted  at- 
tention. Both  of  them  were  belligerent 
Democrats— Ben  Bunker,  publisher  of  the 
Kennebec  Democrat  in  the  1880's  and  Wil- 
liam R,  Pattangall.  publisher  of  the  Water- 
ville Sentinel  in  the  early  1900's  I  contend 
that  one  of  the  most  brilliant  works  of 
political  satire  ever  written  in  Maine  is 
Pattangali'b     Meddybemps  Letters." 

Other  stories  that  listeners  tell  me  they 
enioyed  were  the  California  adventures  of 
Thomas  Flint,  the  young  medical  student 
whose  testimony  clinched  the  conviction  of 
Waterville's  Dr"  Coolidge  for  murder:  the 
pre-RevolV!tionary  journeys  down  the  Ken- 
nebec and  the  Androscoggin  of  the  military 
engineer.  John  Montressor;  and  several 
broadcasts  dealing  with  that  splendid,  up- 
right and  industrious  sect,  the  Shakers. 

Som^e  of  the  oldtime  things  we  have  men- 
tioned in  recent  years  on  the  program.  ha\e 
been  ox  helves  and  beetles,  bridle  chains  and 
scaiithnp,  sulfur  matches  and  sarsapanila 
tobacco  tags  and  hardtack,  rag  peddlers 
and  street  sprinklers. 

The  different  persons  we  have  mentioned, 
only  m  the  last  4  years,  have  been  more 
than  200.  We  have  had  much  to  say  about 
th.e  leading  families  of  the  Kennebec  the 
Gardmers.  the  Norths,  the  Conys.  the  Langs 
and  the  Burleighs;  the  Appletons  and  the 
Redmgtons.  the  Plaisteds  and  '.he  Heaths 
the  Boutelles  and  the  Gilmans.  the  Mo  ts 
and  the  Stackpoles;  the  Geralds,  the  Con- 
nors, the  Totomans.  and  the  Laurences;  the 
Clevelands  and  the  Coburns.  the  Juckmans 
and  the  Whipples.  Recently  we  have  paid 
fitting  respect  to  our  central  Maine  men  in 
the  Cnil  War.  to  whom,  as  a  part  of  the 
Union  forces,  we  owe  the  fact  that  we  aie  uuw 
a  united,   not   a   divided   Nation 

Are  the  topics  exhausted?  Have  we  said 
ail  there  is  to  say?  Have  the  nearly  a  mil- 
lion words  that  have  gone  over  the  air  in 
these  500  broadcasts  exhausted  the  discov- 
erable historical  information  about  ordinary 
living  in  Maine  t>owns  and  villages?  By  no 
means  On  the  contrary,  new  information 
continues  to  pour  in.  and  I  assure  you  there 
IS  enough  to  keep  this  program  going  for 
some  time  to  come. 

To  show  you  how  true  it  is  that  somethii:g 
new  is  always  coming  along,  let  me  tell  you 
for  the  first  time  about  a  letter  written 
by  a  Civil  War  soldier  almost  a  hundred 
years  ago  The  letter  was  written  from  the 
camp  of  the  Fifth  Maine  near  White  Oak 
Church.  Va  .  on  April  19.  1862.  by  James  Lit- 
tlefield  of  Greenwood.  Maine  the  town  in 
which  Is  the  village  of  Bryant's  Pond,  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  Littlefield's  female 
cousin.  Miss  Martha  Rice,  at  Watervi.le  She 
lat^r  married  a  Bickford  and  became  the 
mother  of  Bertel  and  Webster  Bickford  of 
North  Belgrade  Martha  Rice  Bickford  her- 
self died  in  Smithfield  in  the  1880's. 

The  greater  part  of  tlie  Littlefield  letter 
is  confined  to  the  ordinary  details  of  life  in 
the  Civil  War  camps,  with  which  many  other 
letters  have  made  us  familiar.  It  contains 
the  usual  gripes,  such  as.  "It  may  be  all 
right  to  m.ake  pack  mules  of  us  poor  devils. 
but  I  cannot  see  it  in  that  light"  But 
what  distinguishes  this  letter  is  the  writer's 
sudden  injection  of  astounding  new.s  Let 
us  have  it  in  his  own  words: 

•T  will  tell  you  of  a  strange  circumstance 
that  happened  here  a  few  days  since  Per- 
haps you  will  think  it  a  rather  indelicate 
subject,  but  I  must  tell  you  about  it  and 
ask  you  to  excuse  me  A  corporal  in  a  New- 
York  regiment  near  uS.  while  on  picket  a 
few  days  since,  was  delivered  of  a  child. 
Perhaps  you  will  think  that  incredible,  but 
such    is    a   fact.     He.    or    1    should    say    she. 
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came  with  the  regiment  as  a  soldier  and 
(  has  been  with  it  since  its  organization.  Her 
sex  has  remained  undiscovered  until  now. 
but  most  likely  she  will  now  get  her  dis- 
charge. I  think  she  ought  to  have  a  pen- 
sion in  order  to  bring  up  the  child  in  good 
style.  " 

F:^r  a  chance  to  see  that  amazing  letter  I 
am  indebted  to  Richard  Sturtevant  of  North 
Belgrade,  who  with  his  brother  Laurence 
Sturtevant  has  already  supplied  many  in- 
tpresting  items  for  this  program  over  the 
years. 

Another  recently  found  item  is  a  letter 
written  by  Robert  E.  Pattison.  when  he  was 
president  of  Waterville  College  in  1838.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  a  very  good  friend 
and  trustee  of  the  college.  William  King, 
who  18  years  earlier  had  been  Maine's  first 
Governor  To  Governor  King  the  Waterville 
College  president  said:  "I  am  very  anxious 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, that  I  may  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  whatever  they  have  that  is 
peculiar.  This  I  cannot  do  except  in  the 
winter  vacation  Besides  this,  friends  in 
Boston  have  notified  m.e  that,  if  I  will  visit 
_  them,  they  will  do  som.rthing  for  the  college. 
I  can  accomplish  both  objects  by  a  single 
journey." 

Why  did  Pattison  say  he  could  make  vo 
extended  visit  to  Harvard  except  during  the 
winter  vacation'!'  The  answer  is  that,  in 
1838.  the  long  vacation  of  the  college  year 
came  in  the  winter,  in  order  that  the  stu- 
dents m.ight  have  opportunity  to  teach  a 
full  term  in  the  public  .'^choois.  In  the 
period  between  1820  and  1R80  almost  every 
student  at  the  college  in  W,-;terville  was  a 
teacher  in  the  one-room  rural  schools  during 
the  winter.  The  college  year  v.-as  then  com- 
posed of  three  terms.  The  fall  term  began 
in  September  and  closed  just  before  Christ- 
mas. Then  came  the  long  vacation,  with  the 
spring  term  opening  early  in  March  and 
closing  In  May.  It  was  followed,  after 
recess  of  only  1  week,  by  what  was  then 
called  the  summer  term,  from  late  May  to 
the  middle  of  Augtist.  Tl-ie  year  ended  with 
the  commencement  exerci?es  about  August 
20. 

President  Pattison's  letter  to  William  King 
had  the  following  postscript;  "You,  Judge 
Weston  and  Mr.  Marsters  were  appointed  at 
our  last  meeting  a  committee  to  solicit  aid 
of  the  legislature  at  their  approaching  ses- 
sion. I  hope,  dear  sir,  that  it  may  come  be- 
fore that  body  at  a  favorable  time,  for  al- 
though I  am  far  from  sanguine  as  to  the 
result,  I  hope  that  something  will  be  done 
Mr  Boutelle  will  supply  all  necessary  facts." 
The  Mr.  Boutelle  referred  to  was  Water- 
viile's  leading  citizen,  Timothy  Boutelle,  who 
was  then  treasurer  of  the  college.  Every 
year,  after  Maine  became  a  separate  State, 
the  struggling  new  college  at  Waterville  got 
a  small  grant,  never  more  than  $3,000  and 
often  as  little  as  $1,000,  But  those  grants 
ended  in  1833,  and  even  with  the  prestige 
as.siFtance  of  William  King,  President  Patti- 
son's attempt  to  sdre  another  grant  in  1838 
met   with  failure. 

Nuw,  as  we  close  this  500th  broadcast,  I 
w^a.nt  to  express  my  appreciation  of  Carletoi; 
Brown,  president  of  the  Kennebec  Broad- 
casting Company  and  manager  of  this  sta- 
tion WTVL.  To  him  and  to  his  staff,  es- 
pecially the  several  young  men,  who  from 
time  to  time  have  announced  thi.'s  program. 
I  .i:n  profoundly  grateful. 


PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mi-.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Fi.day.  June  30,  1961.  there  was  pub- 
li.'-hed  in  the  Wasiiington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  Outdoors  .section  a  veiT  fine 
ariiclo   vritten  by   Mr    Aubrey   Graves, 


the  Outdoors  e^ditor  for  the  new.spaper. 
under  the  title  "Texans  Push  Padre  Is- 
land Project — Bill  Would  Save  for  Pub- 
lic Use  88  Mile.s  of  Unspoiled  Shore." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  finest  article, 
word  for  word,  about  Padre  Island  that 
I  have  read.  I  pay  tiibute  to  Mr.  Graves" 
ability  as  a  writer,  to  be  able  to  -Nvnte  so 
concisely,  so  accurately,  and  so  inter- 
estingly in  such  a  short  space.  He  is  an 
outstandins  consci'vationi.st  known  all 
over  the  country  as  such,  in  addition  to 
bein-:  the  Outdoors  editor  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent 10  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bii.L  V.'o"i.D  S.^vF  FOR  Pi-BLir  UsE  88  Miles 
or  Unspoiled  Shore 
(By  Aubrey  Graves) 
After    languish. ng    for    two    decades,    the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  project  is  be- 
ing  vigorously   pushed   for  approval  at  this 
session  of  Congret.s. 

This  l.s  part  of  a  rejuvenated  drive  to  save 
for  public  use  some  of  the  remnant  of  our 
vanl.shing  shorelines. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  R.\lph  Yar- 
EOROVGH.  Democrat,  of  Texa.«,  would  estab- 
lish as  a  national  seashore  an  88-mile  sec- 
tion of  the  117-mUe-long  Island  which 
stretches  along  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas  from 
Corpus  Christi  almost  t<5  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. 

This  is  the  long°f^t  reach  of  unspoiled 
coastline  remaining  in  .America,  exclusive  of 
Alaska. 

Varying  In  width  from  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  2  miles.  Padre  Island  has  wide, 
clean,  gently  sloping  beaches,  composed  of 
fine  sands  and  broken  shells,  which  stretch 
from  horizon  to  horizon.  It  is  an  ideal  place 
for  swimming,  surf  fi.-^hlng,  and  other  .'•ports. 
On  the  gulf  side  are  sand  dunes  which  are 
shaped  and  reshaped  by  the  wind.  Others, 
stabilized  by  grasses  and  vines,  rise  to  40  feet 
in  he'ght.  Behind  them  are  broad  flats  and 
occasional  ponds,  some  fresh  with  rain  water. 
In  the  remoteness  of  the  island  live  such 
enaangered  bird  species  as  the  reddish  egret, 
roseate  spoonbill,  Cabot's  tern,  royal  tern, 
and  black-bellied  tree  duck.  It  Is  a  stopping 
place  for  many  migrants. 

Overwhelming  citizen  support  for  the 
area's  preservation  was  registered  during 
public  hearings  in  Corpus  Chrbti  18  months 
ago.  Real  estate  Interests,  however,  want  to 
lop  off  23  miles  at  the  ends  of  the  proposed 
area.  These  23  miles,  dotted  with  fresh  wa- 
ter ponds,  comprise  the  choice  parts  of  the 
island. 

Another  group  is  demanding  that  the  leg- 
islation include  a  guarantee  that  a  highway 
will  be  built  the  full  length  of  the  island. 
with  connecting  causeways. 

Inserting  the  provisions  desired  by  these 
two  groups.  Representatives  John  Young  and 
Joe  M.  Kilgore,  Democrats,  of  Texas,  have 
introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  that  would 
restrict  the  length  of  the  seashore  to  65  miles 
and  would  put  a  highway  the  full  length  of 
the  island. 

At  a  Senate  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
hearing  last  April,  Interior  Secretary  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  expressed  opposition  to  a 
through  road  for  two  reasons. 

Some  sections,  he  pointed  out,  are  subject 
to  washout  from  storms.  And  no  studies  of 
cost  or  feasibility  have  been  made. 

Secondly,  he  declared  that  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  wild, 
unspoiled  places  as  sources  of  physical  and 
spiritual  refreshment. 


•For  them."  he  said,  "wild  landscapes, 
marshes,  dunes,  beaches,  native  plant  and 
animal  life  and  the  feeling  of  spiici' lusuess. 
away  from  tlie  sights,  sounds  and  the  smell 
of  automobiles,  should  be  preserved   " 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  he  favored  ade- 
quate roads  and  other  facilities  for  peojjle 
who  do  not  wish  to  get  away  from  them  ' 

"Let  us  be  provident  and  generuuh,"  he 
pleaded,  "not  only  to  the  American  public 
but  also  to  our  children,  to  future  genera- 
tions, by  preserving  an  adequate  N.it.onul 
Parks  Service  " 

Senate  committee  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tion have  been  completed  and  the  House 
committee  hi\s  held  hearings  to  accommo- 
date out-of-town  witnesse.";.  National  Park 
Service  witnesses.  howe\er,  have  not  yet  been 
licard. 


LONG-RANGE    BOMBERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presidcni 
in  recent  discu"^  inns  about  the  B-52,  the 
B-58.  and  the  B-70,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  lon^^-ranse  bomber.  I  find  that 
this  definition  is  not  static  and  it  has. 
throughout  the  history  of  military  avi- 
ation, been  relative.  At  all  times,  how- 
ever, the  clt-nif  nts  of  definition  of  a  mil- 
itarily u.seful  long-range  bomber  have 
been  tempered  with  considerations 
which  describe  the  bomber's  ability  to 
penetrate  and  survive  the  enemy's  de- 
fensive environment  and  to  deliver  it.s 
bombs  upon  the  target.  These  arc 
speed,  altitude,  maneuverability,  defen- 
sive armament,  and  effective  electronic 
countermeasures  capability.  The  abili- 
ty to  opeiate  at  extremely  hii^h  speeds 
at  minimum  altitudes  is  a  character- 
istic of  ever-increasing  importance. 

Prior  to  tlic  advent  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  payload  of  any  bomber  was  de- 
scribed in  teiTns  of  pounds.  The  tre- 
m'"ndous  increase  in  yield  of  nuclear 
weapons  coupled  with  the  evrr-decreas- 
ing  weight  of  these  weapons  of  increased 
efficiency  ha.^,  rendered  this  parameter 
obsolete  when  talking  of  stiategic  weap- 
ons. This  parameter  is  now  cxpres.sed 
in  equivalent  tons  of  TNT— 1  megaton 
equals  1  m.illion  ton.s — delivered  on  the 
target  or  tar'^e*."^  The  accuracy  and  re- 
liability of  the  bomb  aiming  system  plays 
an  extremely  important  part  in  measur- 
ing relative  effectiveness. 

In  consideration  of  the  fluid  nature  of 
the  definition  of  the  t<  rm  long  range." 
we  must  assume,  at  this  time,  that  the 
range  of  the  B-52  describes  a  long-range 
strategic  bomber.  There  have  been  eight 
successive  model  improvements  of  the 
B-52.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
total  quantity  delivered  and  on  order  are 
models  A  through  F.  The  range  of  the 
best  of  these  ha.s  a  total  tmrefucled 
range  of  about  7.700  miles.  One  must 
conclude,  theiefore.  tliat  this  describe.s 
the  range  of  a  long-range  bomber. 

While  the  G  and  H  models  of  the  B-52 
have  increased  ran'.'c  capabiliiy,  tlir^y 
will  represent  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  and,  more  important,  this  increased 
range  capability  cannot  be  realized  until 
the  wines  have  been  replaced  and  this 
will  take  several  years  to  accomplish  and 
will  cost  about  $1  million  per  airplane. 
It  is  significant  that  none  of  the  many 
modifications  or  model  improvements  of 
the  B-52  have  increased  its  speed  or  its 
altitude  over  the  target. 
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Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  range  of  the 
B-58.  There  have  bet  n  no  model  im- 
provements of  this  airi)lane  ordered  al- 
though like  ;*ny  airplane,  it  has  a  lot  of 
giowth  potential.  The  unrefueled  range 
of  the  B-58A— the  proc  uction  model  be- 
in-r  delivered  today — is  .\bout  5.500  miles. 
A  model  improvement  Ahich  I  shall  call 
lor  convenience  the  B  model,  v.hich  re- 
quires no  invention  o.'  costly  develop- 
ments, could  bnu:.;  the  unrefueled  range 
ul  tins  airplane  to  over  7.000  miles  This 
range  is  certainly  comparable  to  the 
range  of  about  two-thirds  of  our  B-52 
fleet,  so  It  follows.  Mi.  Pre.^ldent.  that 
the  B-58  must  be  clas'ified  as  a  long- 
range  strategic  bomber 

If  we  con.sider  othrr  parameters  such 
a.s  speed,  altitude  over  llie  target,  and  so 
forth,  the  B-58.  as  it  s  lould  be,  is  a  far 
more  effective  weapons  sy.stem.  We  find 
that  the  crui?ing  speed  of  the  B-58  is 
over  100  miles  per  hour  faster  than  the 
B-52.  its  top  speed  is  over  twice  as  fast, 
its  altitude  over  the  target  about  20.000 
feet  hiL'her,  and  its  penetrating  speed  at 
low  altitude  is  over  2C0  miles  per  hour 
faster  than  the  B-52.  It  has  the  latest 
and  most  accurate  bombing  system  yet 
devised,  and  is  equipped  with  the  most 
effective  and  advancec  electronic  coun- 
termeasures equipment  available.  It 
demonstrated  its  weapons  systems  effec- 
tiveness superiority  by  winninu  the  SAC 
bombing  competition  curing  its  first  op- 
erational year— a  feat  unequaled  in  the 
history  of  any  SAC  weapons  system 

Another  straightfoi ward  model  im- 
provement of  the  sani:^  order  which  iia.-^ 
become  customary,  that  is  clianging  the 
engines  and  the  leadiiv;;  edi;e  of  the  wing 
will  allow  the  B-58  to  vrui.se  continuous- 
ly at  mach  2.4— the  current  limit  of 
aluminum  structural  materials  due  to 
aerodynamic  heatint:— which  is  about 
270  miles  pti-  hour  fa.ster  than  the  high 
speed  of  the  current  A  model  and  is 
equal  to  the  top  speed  of  the  new  Russian 
interceptors  and  is  about  1.000  miles  per 
hour  faster  than  the  top  speed  of  uhe 
B-52. 

In  summary.  Mr  President,  the  B-58A 
requires  one  aerial  rt  fueling  to  hit  100 
percent  of  the  SAC  targets  from  bases 
m  the  United  States.  The  B-52  also  re- 
quires one  aerial  refueling  to  hit  100  per- 
cent of  the  SAC  targets  from  bases  in 
the  United  States.  The  B-70.  when  it  is 
developed  and  available,  w  ill  require  one 
aerial  refueling  to  hit  100  percent  of 
the  SAC  targets  from  oases  in  the  United 
States. 

If  I  recall  the  axiom,  from  plane  geom- 
etry correctly:  "Things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  '  it  follows 
therefore,  that  the  B-58A  is  a  long- 
range  strategic  bombe  r  and  it  is  capable 
of  many  and  steady  improvements  m 
lange,  speed,  payload.  and  altitude. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point,  an  editorial  from  the  New- 
York  Times  of  July  12,  1961.  entitled 
The  Needs  of  Defense";  another  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
11  entitled,  "Bombers  Here  To  Stay 
Awhile":  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Star  of  July  11,  1961.  entitled 
"Bombers  and  Missiles,"  written  by  Sid- 
ney Koretz;  an  article  published  in  the 


Port  Worth  Star-Telegram  of  July  13, 
1961,  entitled  "Red  Plane  Transport. 
Supersonic";  and  another  article  from 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  of  that 
same  date/  entitled  "AF  Readying  Plea 
for  Bomber  Buildup." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials, letter,  and  articles  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom   the   New  YorV:   Times,  July   1::!,    l',*^!  ' 
The   Needs    of    Defense 

Tliere  is  a  curious  air  of  unreality  about 
the  President's  order  to  the  Defense  Depait- 
ment  for  another  major  review  of  our  miii- 
tary  strength  and  readiness 

T"nc  c>rder  wn^  peggrd  to  the  Berlin  crisis 
and  to  Premier  Khrushchev's  announcement 
of  plans  for  a  sharp  increase  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary readiness.  As  such,  it  is  part  of  the 
war  of  nerves  and  conflict  of  propaganda  tl-at 
will  become  more  and  more  strident  l>e- 
twccn  now  and  the  fall 

But  the  decision  to  undertake  what  S'»c- 
retary  of  Defense  McNamara  called  "siill 
another  examination  of  our  defense  posture" 
lacks  conviction.  No  propaganda  is  stronger 
than  the  action  of  government;  it  cannot  be 
c.nsidered  apart  from  those  actions.  There 
his  been  ample  opportunity  in  the  6  mon  .hs 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  been  in 
utfice  to  revie'w  our  military  posture  Indeed. 
Mr  McNamara's  regime  in  t'le  Pentagon  has 
iluuied  some  140-odd  projects,  which  deal 
with  all  phases  of  military  security  '.'he 
i9G2  defeiiEe  budget  has  been  studied,  re- 
\iewed.  revised.  and  increased.  The 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  serv  ces 
should  be  well  known  by  this  time  to  the 
r.ew  civilian  omclals  in  the  Pentagon  aid 
to  the  President  himself 

Actions  now  will  be  considerably  more  .m- 
prci.sive  than  words — and  more  studies  Tlie 
needs  are  clear:  more  funds  for  increa.'ing 
re'^erve  readmes!;:  more  Army  manpov.-er; 
more  money  for  Army  modernization  ind 
Navy  ship  replacement;  continued  develop- 
meiit  of  new  types  of  piloted  aircraft,  some 
strengthening  of  our  forces  in  Europe;  a 
limited  callup  here  What  is  needed  now 
IS   decision    and    action 


IFrom   the  New  Ycrk  "Hmes    Jiilv   1!     H'61  ] 
B<iMBERS  Here  To  Stay  Awhile 

Fur  a  weapon  which  has  been  so  long  de- 
scribed as  obsolescent,  the  bomber  has  shown 
a    remarkable    longevity    and    viability 

The  .Soviet  Air  Force  Day  last  Surday 
emphasized  that  Rus.sla  dike  the  United 
States  I  IS  continuing  to  develop  the  piloted 
plane,  inci>iding  tlie  bomber,  even  in  the  age 
of  the  missile— and  for  good  reason.  The 
bomber  is  far  more  flexible  to  command,  it 
is  more  accurate;  it  can  carry  more  power- 
ful bombs  than  any  missile  now  in  ser-  ice 
And.  even  more  important,  it  has  a  rellabiiiy 
which   the  missile  cannot    yet   match 

The  Tushino  airshow  demonstrated  hat 
the  bomber  and  other  varieties  of  piloted 
aircraft  are.  despite  Premier  Khrushcl-cvs 
missile  b<3mbast.  here  to  stay  for  awille 
What  it  showed  about  comparative  techno- 
logical developments  in  aviation  in  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S  S.R  is  a?  yet  un- 
certain. Soviet  airshows.  like  any  pt  blic 
demonstration  in  Russia,  are  carefully  re- 
hearsed extravaganzas;  and  they  are  con- 
fined by  restrictions  and  secrecy  unknown  to 
the  West  Five  years  ago,  at  the  last  sim- 
ilar show,  there  was  a  great  initial  fanfare 
about  new  Soviet  models.  But  some  of 
them,  time  has  shown,  were  'clunkers  ',  i  one 
of  them  was  superior  to  the  best  conipariOle 
American  types. 

This  year's  new  "stable"  of  Russian  au - 
craft  cannot  be  adequately  evaluated  vnti! 
more  data  are  available.  But  it  is  clear  :hat 
the  piloted  bomber,  as  well  as  the  missile, 
occupies    an    important   role    in    the    Scviet 


armory,  with  all  that  this  implies  for  our 
own  military  policies  and  our  complicated 
system  of  air  defense. 

IFrom  the  Evening  Star.  July  11.  1961] 

Bombers  and  Missiles 
More  than  2,000  years  ago,  on  seeing  a  dart 
fired  bv  a  m.achine  brought  from  Sicily,  the 
Spartan  King  Archidamus  exclaimed;  Oh. 
Hercules,  the  valor  of  man  is  at  an  end." 
He  was  way  ahead  of  the  story.  It  is  only 
now  that  we  are  faced  with  the  possible  ob- 
solescence of  human  qualities  m  w.irfaru. 
Barbarism,  with  the  superior  we..pon,  can 
win  over  civilization. 

It  is  time  to  disc.ird  the  old  rule  "Don't 
fire  until  vou  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes  " 
Not  yet.  according  to  retiring  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White.  Men  are 
still  important,  he  says,  and  the  manned 
combat  airplane  is  nowhere  near  its  end 

A  manned  bomber  can  do  things  thai  a 
mere  missile  can't  The  former  has  flexi- 
bility of  performance,  can  carry  a  greater  load 
than  any  rocket,  and  can  have  its  mission 
altered. 

Mavbe  this  is  just  a  temporary  respite  for 
the  ■'valor  ol  n-.an."  Last  year.  Dr.  Norbert 
Wiener,  noted  mathematician,  spoke  of  a  new 
kind  cf  machine  Machines  can  be  developed 
that  possess  sufficient  originality  to  consider. 
test,  and  then  accept  or  reject  suggestions 
that  have  been  fed  into  them,  arriving  at  an 
answer  I'vng  before  its  operator  can  com- 
prehend the  nature  or  long-range  wisdom 
of  Its  decision. 

These  would  put  us  m  the  position  of  the 
sorcerers   apprentice  who  did  not   have  the 

stop  formula 

Sidney  Koeft^. 

IFrom  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.i  Star-Telegram. 

July   14,   19611 

Air   Force  Revding  Plea  for  Bombfk   Build- 

up— Red  Show  Lift.s  Hope  for  B-oS's 

(By  Jack  Raymond  I 

Washington.  July  12  —The  Air  Force  is 
preparing  a  vigorous  appeal  to  Congress  to 
Invest  more  heavily  in  bombers  and  other 
manned  aircraft  in  view  of  the  impressive 
Soviet  airshow  at  Moscow's  Tushino  ..irfield 
Sunday. 

Qualified  sources  said  that  Gen.  Cuius  E 
beMay.    Chief    of    Staff    of    the    Air    Force 
planned    to    urge    greater   outlays   than    the 
administration  has  request^'d  to  develop  the 
controversial  B-70  supersonic    high-altitude 
bomber 

LeMay  also  was  described  as  ready  to  ap- 
peal an  administration  decision  to  end  pro- 
duction of  B-52  and  B-58  bombers,  as 
scheduled  by  the  Eisenhower  administration 
for  late  next  year. 

Secretarv  of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara 
recently  said  that  he  would  advise  President 
Kennedv  not  to  spend  the  money  appro- 
priated by  the  House  for  manned  taom.bers 
The  $43  billion  defense  money  bill  is  now 
belcre  the  Senate 

SIMILAR    no     B     58 

Tlie  Air  Force,  in  response  to  questions, 
said  that  the  Soviet  airshow  indicated  that 
the  Moscow  regime  had  "made  major  prog- 
ress'   in   developing    'all    types   of   aircraft." 

The  Air  Force  identified  the  new  heavy 
bomber  displayed  in  the  Sunday  show  as  one 
that  has  been"  known  to  be  under  develop- 
ment for  a  number  of  years  A  similar  pro- 
totype of  this  bomber  was  shown  by  the 
Soviet*  in   1958,  the  Air   Force   said. 

The  bomber  was  described  as  powered  by 
turbojet  engines  and  of  "obviously  a  super- 
sonic design  with  us  highly  swept  delta- 
wing  configuration.  ■  It  was  descri'oed  as 
200  feet  long,  with  a  wingspan  of  about  80 
feet 

The  Soviets  also  displayed  10  suiiersonic 
aircraft  of  a  type  "roughly  comparable"  to 
the  U.S    B-58  medium  bomber,  the  Air  Force 
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added.  The  Soviets  also  demonstrated  sev- 
eral 'advanced  type  fighters."  The  Russians 
reported  that  one  of  these,  the  delta  wing 
E  66.  had  set  a  new  altitude  record  of  more 
tlian  111.000  feet.  This  was  unconfirmed, 
the  Air  Force  said, 

Tiie  Soviets  announced  in-  .^pril  that  one 
of  their  pilots,  Georgi  Kislov.  had  set  an 
altitude  record  with  the  E-66.  adding  that 
the  paf)ers  documenting  the  flight  were  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Federation  Aeronautique  In- 
ternationale, the  official  body  that  deals  with 
world  flying  records, 

PHOTOS     .^WAITED 

The  previous  heii^ht  record  ratified  for 
normal  takeoff  aircraft  was  103.395  feet,  set 
by  Joe  Jordan  in  a  Lookheed  F-104C  Jet  in 
Decemt>er  1959. 

In  response  to  questions,  the  Air  Force  ob- 
served that  photographs  of  the  Soviet  air- 
craft were  being  awaited  before  an  analy- 
sis could  be  completed.  Nevertheless,  the 
Air  Force  added  that  the  appearance  of  ad- 
vanced transports  and  helicopters  gave  "fur- 
ther evidence"  of  the  considerable  Soviet 
effort  in  all  phases  of  aircraft  development. 

The  Air  Force  drive  for  bombers,  rein- 
forced by  the  Soviet  airshow  and  support 
from  several  Senators  who  appeared  Tues- 
day before  the  Senate  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  was  certain  to  encoun- 
ter opposition  from  the  administration. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  Gil- 
patric  said  at  his  news  conference  Tuesday 
that  the  Soviets  clearly  had  made  progress 
111  manned  aircraft  but  that  the  adminis- 
tration nevertheless  believed  that  the  coun- 
try's strategic  bomber  forces  were  adequate. 

Administration  sources  recalled  that  Le- 
May,  long  a  leading  advocate  of  bombers, 
wa.s  among  the  officers  who  testified  on  be- 
half of  a  bomber  buildup  to  match  Soviet 
efforts  a  few  years  ago.  The  .Air  Force  after- 
ward conceded  that  It  had  overestimated 
So'.iet  bomber  production. 

Administration  officials  said  they  were 
more  concerned  with  the  immediate  needs 
n:  the  Berlin  crisis  tiian  with  long-range 
objectives  that  they  will  Incorporate  In  their 
budget  niesage  for  ne.xt   year. 

OTHER   PL.^NS  EYED 

The  Pentagon  is  preparing  recommenda- 
tions for  dealing  with  the  Soviet  threat  to 
ti!rn  Berlin  access  routes  over  to  the  East 
German  regime  and  other  situations  all  over 
the  world,  such  as  in  southeast  Asia,  which 
are  expected  to  become  critical  in  the  next 
6  to  10  months. 

The  Pentagon  rep'-.rt.  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  was  originally  said  to  have 
been  due  in  about  2  weeks  but  there  were 
signs  Wednesday  that  it  may  be  sent  to  the 
White  Hou.se  by  "the  end  of  this  week. 

V^T)  PiANE  Transport,  Superscvic — GD 
E.NT.iN'FFRs  Here  Say  Moscow  Capti-rfd 
I.FAD  Agai.v  From  U.nited  .States 

( By  Marshall  Lynam  ) 

The  American  people  don't  know  it  yet, 
bvit  the  Russians  have  ju.st  clobbered  us 
again — thi.s  time  with  a  inster-than-souMd 
tran'port   plane 

Th.!t'«  the  feeling  of  several  top-notch 
General  Dynamics  engineers  who  have  been 
studying  news  piiotos  of  a  big  new  Soviet 
Jetplane  unveiled  at  Sunday's  airshow  in 
Moscow 

Western  aviation  cxiM'rts  who  saw  the 
plane  .<:aid  it  looks  bi^^ger  than  the  US,  B  5'2 
Sirati'fnrtress,  which  is  157  feet  long. 

The  Russians  identified  the  new  plane  as 
a  bomber,  capable  of  s;)ecds  several  times 
that  of  .sound. 

That  alone  was  enough  to  dl.=appolnt  Gcn- 
ercl  Dynamics  engineers,  knowing  as  they 
do  that  unless  somebody  in  Washington 
acts  pretty  fast,  the  General  Dyr.amics  B-58, 


America's  only  supersonic  bomber.  Is  going 
out  of  production.    But  that's  not  all. 

A  close  study  of  the  pictures  from  Mos- 
cow has  convinced  these  engineers  that  while 
the  new  Soviet  ship  undoubtedly  can  serve 
as  a  bomber.  Its  design  clearly  proves  it  can 
serve  ixs  a  supersonic  airliner  as  well. 

They  point  out  that  the  ship  has  a  big, 
roomy  fuselage — a  feature  t'lt.tUy  unneces- 
sary in  a  day  wli?n  nuclear  bombs  are  so 
small  that  even  the  97-foot-long  B-58  can 
carry  five  of  them. 

Then,  too,  the  Soviet  ship  has  n  conven- 
tional tail — that  is.  a  horizontal  stabilizer 
and  elevators.  This,  as  engineers  see  It, 
means  at  least  two  thlng.^; 

Fir.st.  it  allows  the  ship  to  have  wing  fliips. 
giving  it  the  slower  landing  speed  needed  in 
an  airliner  but  nut  necessarily  in  a  warplane. 
The  B-58,  for  eximple,  has  no  flaps,  because 
the  place  where  they  would  ordinarily  be 
located  on  the  wings  is  used  for  elevons — 
dual-purpose  control  surfaces  combining  the 
functions  of  elevators  and  ailerons. 

Second,  the  tail  on  the  Soviet  ship  gives 
it  more  stability  than  it  otherwise  would 
have.  Here  again  is  a  factor  not  too  impor- 
tant in  military  plane.s,  because  flight  crew 
and  bomb  load  remain  pretty  well  in  one 
place  all  during  the  flight. 

But  on  a  transport,  or  airliner,  the  load 
often  shifts,  depending  on  such  things  as 
baggage  loading  and  how  many  people 
wander  back  to  the  washroom  during  the 
flight. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  If  the  Russians 
had  Just  caught  us  flatfooted  without  any 
plans  at  all  for  a  .supersonic  transport. 

But  the  fact  Ls — and  this  Is  what  makes 
the  engineers  really  disappointed — several 
companies.  Including  General  Dynamics. 
have  submitted  proposals  to  the  Government 
to  build  such  a  plane. 

In  1959,  for  example,  the  General  Dynam- 
ics plant  here  propored  to  bvilld  a  stiper- 
sonic  airliner — the  model  62. 

The  new  Soviet  plane,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
looks  remarkably  like  the  model  62 — or 
rather,  what  the  model  62  would  have  looked 
like  if  it  had  ever  been  built  But  nothing 
has  ever  come  of  tlie  proposal 

"Now  the  Russians  have  beat  our  brains 
out  again,"  one  engineer  observed. 

Experts  are  guessing  that  the  new  Russian 
plane  can  fly  at  speeds  ranging  from  mach 
1  6  to  2  4  ( that  is,  from  1  6  to  2  4  times  the 
speed  of  sound)  if  It  is  built  of  aluminum. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  plane  is  built 
of  stainless  steel  or  titanium,  which  can 
better  withstand  the  heat  generated  by  air 
friction  at  supersonic  speeds,  the  Russian 
plane  may  be  cap-ble  of  speeds  of  more  than 
mach    3. 

"One  day  before  long  Khrushchev  will 
probably  try  to  find  an  excu.ce  to  come  over 
here  again."  one  engineer  predicted.  "Then 
he'll  crawl  out  of  this  airplane  and  say  what 
a  nice  3-hour  flight  he  had  from  Moscow." 


FLUNKING  THE  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

TEST 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
."^een  many  fine  editorials  in  the  prc.s.s 
statins  good  rea.sons  why  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  program  should  not  be 
pas.sed,  but  I  have  seen  none  better  than 
the  one  published  in  today's  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled,  "Flunking 
the  Test."  I  read  it  into  the  Record,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  sufficiently  ter.-e  and 
important  to  be  included  in  the  Record; 

FLfNKINC.  THE  TeST 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  tiie  admin. - 
Istratlon's  proposed  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  is  in  trouble  on  Capitol  Hill, 
but  we  didn't  realise  h  iw  tough  things  were 


uiilll  we  came  across  this  last-ditch  i^lca  in 
the  New  Republic: 

"Miiny  States  and  localities  ha\e  reached 
the  limits  of  their  borrowing  capacity:  their 
overall  debt  has  increa.sed  400  (>ercent  since 
the  war,  that  of  the  Federal  Government 
only  8  percent.  They  must  have  Federal  aid 
More  and  more  economists  cite  education  as 
a  means  to  reduce  unemployment  :iiid  booj,l 
our  social  capital. " 

These  alarmist  views  are  frequently  heard 
from  supporters  of  Federal  aid,  but  they  fall 
far  short  of  reality. 

Some  States  have  h:irdly  any  official  :n- 
debtedne.=«.  Altogether,  State  and  lof  ,il  debt 
totals  some  $G4  billion:  that  of  th.e  Federal 
Government,  which  has  gone  uj)  only  8 
percent  since  the  war,  i.^  $289  billion 

According  tf)  a  1959  survey  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  only  one-half  of  1  jier- 
ccnt  of  all  school  districts  In  tlie  United 
States  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  avail- 
able bonded  indebtednes.s  for  school  con- 
struction. In  1960,  the  volinne  and  ap- 
proval rate  of  school  bonds  set  new  records 
at  elections:  The  amount.  $17  billloi.,  the 
approval  rate.  82  percent. 

Interestingly  enouph,  moreover,  no  State 
legislature  has  ever  a^ked  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  for  school  aid.  X^r  h.ta  a  local 
school  board  offlci.il  evtr  t<'stified  in  fa\-..r 
of  a  Federal  aid  bill  Instead,  the  States  and 
localities  have  gone  ahead  in  recent  years 
building  rlas.srooms  at  the  rat«  of  pome 
68,000  annually— a  pace  that  could  result  in 
a  cl;i.'srtx)in  siirpl'js  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
rather  than  the  lamented  siiort^i+^e 

There  are  a  number  of  reas'Jiis  t-oinv  of 
them  irrelevant,  why  tl^e  Fedei.u  aid  prupo.sal 
is  in  trouble  In  Congreo  But  undoubtedly 
one  re^ison  Is  that  the  weak  arguments  r.iised 
in  Its  behalf  slmpl     nu;;k  the  lest  of  fact. 
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HURRICANE  DIVERSION 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  the  morninu  newspaper  pub- 
hshed  an  article  on  the  front  paKe  en- 
titled August  Test  Slated  To  Find  Way 
To  Divert  or  Dilute  Huriicanes."'  The 
article  relates  the  plans  for  seedinit  the 
eye  of  a  hurricane  by  use  of  an  aircraft 
and  a  silver  iodide  Kcnerator.  This 
prows  out  of  a  prottram  beinsr  spon.Nored 
by  the  Naiu^niil  Science  Fo'.inclation 
under  lepislation  which  we  passed  a 
couple  of  years  aco.  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  presenting;  to  the  Senate. 

In  my  judgment,  nothing  that  is  hvuv. 
done  today  is  more  important  than  re- 
search in  the  field  of  atmospheric 
physics,  and  particularly  the  modifica- 
tion of  clouds.  In  my  own  State  of  South 
Dakota  private  u'l'oups  and  county  com- 
missioners are  joining  to  try  to  break  the  *  . 
drought  by  the  u.^e  of  silver  iodide  riis-  ^• 
persed  from  aircraft,  and  some  very 
dramatic  resulLs  are  beini;  obtained.  The 
rc-^ul's  arr  spotted  of  course,  becau.se 
they  must  work  on  individual  clouds. 
But  the  .seeding  of  clouds  with  silver 
iodide  or  dry  ice  or  other  i)articles  to 
jnovide  nuclei  to  start  the  coalescence  of 
droplets  is  one  of  the  most  si::iiificant 
thinps  that  is  happening'  today. 

General  White  has  testified  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  nothinu 
exceeds  in  po.ssible  importance  the  modi- 
fication of  weather  from  a  national  de- 
fense standpoint.  It  also  has  dramatic 
possibilities  for  the  relief  of  areas 
threatened  by  hurricane  and  the  relief  of 


drought  areas.  I  believe  that  the  article 
to  which  I  refer  is  well  worth  inclusion 
in  the  CoNORKSSioNAL  Recopd.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  as 
;\  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  bein'^  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
August  Test  Sl.^TFD  To  Find  Way  To  Divetit 

OH    DILITE    HCRRKANES 

(By    Howard    Simons) 

Hurricane  D'jnna,  which  last  September 
ravaged  the  Nation's  east  coast,  killing  164 
person.",  may  have  provided  .scientists  with 
a  clue  that  will  enable  them  to  divert  or 
dilute  future  hurricanes. 

Late  next  month  a  flotilla  of  Weather 
Bureau  rese.irch  airplanes,  asilsled  by  Na\y 
Jet  aircraft,  will  attempt  to  seed  a  relatively 
small  cloud  accumulation  on  the  rim  or  a 
hurricane  eye. 

This  seeding  experiment  is  designed  to 
treat  the  clouds  with  chemical  compounds 
to  convert  supcrco<iled  liquid  water  Into  ice. 

The  cloud  ficcumuiatlon  to  be  seeded, 
which  Is  called  a  convective  cell,  was  found 
to  have  been  the  flue  or  stovepipe  through 
which  the  energy  that  drove  Donna  was  re- 
leased. 

RELATUE-^T    SMALL   CELL 

Tlie  cell  was  located  along  the  right  front 
quadrant  of  a  circle  of  clouds  surrounding 
tlie  hurricane  center.  It  was  relatively  small. 
measuring  s.  .me  15  miles  wide  and  30  to  40 
miles  long. 

Sometime  this  tummer,  '*hen  a  hurri- 
cane Is  located,  the  living  rest-an  hers  w.U  at- 
tempt to  learn  wliether  i  loud-seedmg  tech- 
niques can  change  the  pattern  of  energy  re- 
lease through  this  i>artlcu1ar  cell. 

If  seeding  proves  effective,  two  possibili- 
ties will  be  open  U)  meteorologists  deter- 
mined to  m^xlif  y  severe  sUjirms. 

1  Changing  the  forces  that  govern  the 
rmixlmum  winds  around  the  hurricane  eye 
through  seedlnK  this  particular  cell  may 
momentarily  divert  a  hurricane  from  its 
natural  path 

2.  Seeding  the  cell  mikiht  cause  the  eye  t.. 
lip  Into  two  or  more  storm  centers,  whlcli 
might  then  '  flghi"  one  antther.  thereby 
causing  internal  friction  that  will  dilute  the 
hurricane's  damaging  winds. 

Tills  Weather  Bureau  project— part  of 
the  national  hurricane  research  progr.un  - 
represents  the  most  nearly  complete,  con- 
Uolled  efforts  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  cloud 
seeding  on  l.urricanes 

Robert  H  Simpson.  Deputy  Director  of 
Ml  t,eorological  Research  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  director  of  the  hurricane  seed- 
ing project,  cautions  that  the  present  ef- 
fort "Is  not  an  attempt  to  deflect  hurrl- 
cane.s.  but  will  be  useful  in  providing  more 
Information  oi\  tlie  effects  of  seeding  on 
hurricanes  " 

The  cloud-seedmg  techniques  to  be 
tested  Involve  silver  Iodide  dispersal.  As 
now  scheduled,  wh^n  a  hurricane  i.« 
.spotted,  four  Weather  Bureau  rese.arch 
planes  will  sweep  the  hurricane  and  single 
out  the  key  cell.  When  the  cell  is  l.x;ated. 
a  monitor  plane  surveying  the  storm  by 
airborne  radar  will  contact  high-flying  jet 
aircraft. 

THEORT     STtT)T     STTPORTTD 

The  jets  will  circle  the  hurricane  and 
drop  newly  developed  silver  Uxllde  canis- 
ters. As  these  pods  fall  through  the  cell, 
they  burn  and  generate  smoke  containing 
trillions  of  submicroscoplc  silver  iodide 
particles. 

Slraultaneou.sly,  the  four  Weather  Bu- 
reau planes  will  employ  conventional  silver 
iodide  burners  to  disperse  the  particles  be- 
low the  cell,  where  the  chcmiol  particles 
will  be  swept  upward. 
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Tlie  seeding  project  Is  being  supported  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  which  Is 
smiuluneously  supporting  a  New  York  Uni- 
versity study  of  the  theory  of  hurricane 
modification.  Tl^.e  hurricane-seeding  project 
will  complement  this  academic  work,  and 
what  is  learned  from  one  project  will  help 
the  other. 

Hurricanes  derive  their  power  from  a  re- 
lease of  heat  or  energy  either  by  converting 
water  vapor  to  liquid  water  or  water  to  Ice 
Previous  hurricane  studies  have  shown  that 
the  amount  of  energy  being  released  can  be 
altered  Sclentift.=  ,  however,  Gtill  do  not 
know  whether  they  can  cause  enough  energy 
•o  be  released  to  m:.ke  a  difference  In  a 
storm's  intensitv.  n-iis  Is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions to  be  resolved  in  the  forthcoming  seed- 
ing experiment. 

SEEK    TO    ALTER    FORCES 

Tlie  fl'.ing  weatherman  will  try  to  deter- 
mine whether  by  convert. ng  water  to  ice  they 
can  release  enough  heat  of  fUi>lon  into  the 
free  atmosphere  to  alter  the  natural  forces 
operating  In  a  storm  and  thereby  alter  its 
inten.-ity  or  its  movement. 

T^ie  lowering  of  pre:.nire  toward  the  center 
of  a  storm,  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
hurricane's  winds,  has  been  found  to  be  con- 
'roUed  by  the  amount  of  heat  c*  ncentrau-d 
at  elev.itions  above  the  freezing  level,  some 
16  000  feet  in  hurricanes. 

W'hen  water  solidifies  into  Ice  by  cxaling. 
latent  heat  of  fusion  is  released.  This  type 
of  heet  would  be  potentially  useful  in  alter- 
in-^  the  forces  in  the  storm's  lower  layers 
that   control    the   inten.sity   of    the    winds. 


Mr.   KEATING.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senalxir  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
e'-atitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
froni  South  Dakota  for  the  leadership 
which  he  has  taken  in  this  field.  It  is  a 
field  that  has  interested  me  a  great  deal. 
The  control  of  weather,  pai'ticularly  the 
effort  to  break  up  hurricanes,  which 
have  been  most  destructive  and  have 
wreaked  havoc  throughout  our  country. 
is  most  important.  Hurricanes  in  the 
last  few  years  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
damage  along  the  east  coast.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  en- 
titled to  great  commendation. 

Mr     CASE    of    South     Dakota.    Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  he  has  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bility   of    the     modification    of    winter 
storms  in  metropolitan  areas.     His  New- 
York  State  University  is  presently  en- 
paced   in  projects   and  research   along 
this  line  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  article 
which  I  have  asked  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record     This  pro.iect,  I  believe,  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Vincent  Schaefer, 
who  originally  worked   with  Dr.  Irvirs? 
Langmuir.  famed  scientist  of  the  Gen- 
eral   Electric    Co,    who    were    the    pio- 
neers    in     cloud     modification.       Mr. 
Schapfer  is  working  on  this  project  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  his  efforts 
promise  to  contribute  a   -^reat  deal  to 
knowledge   in  this  field.     The  Senator 
from  New  York  may  well  be  proud  of 
what   the   scientists  of    his   State   have 
done     m     atmospheric     physics.     Dr. 
Schaefer  i."   the  one  who  first  directed 
attention  to  the  possibUity  of  modifying 
liurricane  buildups,  I  believe,   and  the 
project  noted  today  warrants  the  atten- 
tion of  everyone. 


LOAN  TO  BRAZIL  TO  DEVELOP  OIL 
SHALE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  the  administration 
has  decided  to  give  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  a  loan  to  Brazil  to  help 
develop  its  oil  shale  industry. 

This  is  something  many  of  us  have 
lone  soueht.  not  only  as  a  necessary  step 
m  the  dcvciopment  of  Brazilian  energy 
resources,  but  also  as  an  indirect  bene- 
fit to  the  oil  sha'.e  industry  of  the  United 

What  the  Brazilians  learn  as  they 
be-iin  to  produce  oil  from  shale  will 
probably  affect  the  growth  of  a  whole 
new  fuel  industry  in  the  United  Stat«. 
Tlie  United  States  possesses  the  larg- 
r.>t  known  oil  shale  deposits  in  the  world. 
Brazil  is  second.  Between  our  two 
countries  we  own  80  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  shale  reserves.  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  that,  in  a  sense,  a  partner- 
ship should  develop  between  our  coun- 
tries in  the  creation  of  this  new  fuel 
industry  m  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  am"  happy  that  this  administration 
is  now  moving  to  establish  close  ties 
with  Brazil  in  the  development  of  its 
oil  shale  resources. 

The  approach  to  this  position  has  not 
been  easy.  It  required  intensive  study 
and  consideration. 

However.  I  think  we  can  now  agree 
that  a  policy  position  by  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  adopted,  and  I  com- 
mend the  State  Department  for  its  for- 
ward-looking  decision. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  given  to  me 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse],  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
In  this  letter  the  Department  of  State 
tells  Senator  Morse  that  it  considers  the 
development  of  Brazilian  oil  shale  "mer- 
itorious." and  that  "sympathetic  con- 
sideration" will  be  given  an  application 
for  a  loan  to  construct  a  prototype  plant 
in  Brazil  to  extract  oil  from  shale. 

Mr.  President,  the  nation  of  Brazil  and 
the  oil-shale -bearing   Rocky   Mountain 
SUtes    have    no    better    friend    in    this 
matter  than  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Without  his  help  I  doubt  Uiat  the  merits 
of  developing  a  Western  Hemisphere  oil 
shale  industry  could  have  been  drama- 
tized and  given  significant  attention  by 
the  necessary  people  in  our  Government. 
The    Senator    from    Oregon    has    for 
some  time  urged  that  our  Government 
abandon  its  longstanding  policy  of  not 
lending  help  to  a  country  whose  oil  in- 
dustry   was    nationalized.     Brazils    oil 
industry  is  nationalized  under  the  gov- 
ernment company  Petrobras.     The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  in  his  South  America 
reix)it   of  January   20,   urged   that   the 
new   administration   reverse   a  pre\  lous 
policy  of  "no  help  to  government-run 
oil    outfits    of    foreign   countries."     On 
March    27,    acting    on    President    Ken- 
nedy s  orders,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
announced  its  new  poUcy. 

An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  March  27  fully  describes  that  action 
instigated  by  the  new  President,  and  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  article  appear. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank  To  Assist  in  Financ- 
ing More  Items  Sold  Abroad — Agency 
Responds  to  Kennedys  Call  To  Help  Ease 
Gold   Drain;    Oil  Equipment   To   Be   Cov- 

ESED 

Washington — The  Export-Import  Bank  is 
expanding  the  coverage  of  its  credit  and 
loan  guaranteeing  facilities  to  include  more 
products  and  more  hrms  in  the  expert  trade. 

The  object  is  to  spur  U.S.  sales  .'.broad  and 
reduce  the  outflow  of  gold  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Chief  among  the  items  added  to  the  list  of 
eligibles  for  bank  credits  are  oil  exploration, 
drilling  and  refining  eqini^ment.  The  pur- 
chaser can  be  either  a  private  enterprise 
overseas  or  one  of  the  government-run  out- 
fits of  many  foreign  countries. 

The  Banks  plans  were  announced  by  Har- 
old Lmder,  new  President  and  Board  Chair- 
man. He  said  the  Bank  acted  in  response  to 
orders  from  President  Kennedy  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  President  called  for  an  expan- 
sion of  Export-Import  Bank  activities  to  gi-.e 
U.S.  exporters  full  equality  with  their  for- 
eign competitors  in  terms  of  Government 
financial  help. 

The  Export-Import  B.mk.  an  indo!:endent 
agency,  offers  financing  for  short-,  medium-, 
and  long-term  export  transactions  and  guar- 
antees against  political  as  well  as  credit  risk. 
It  also  makes  development  loans  with  the 
proviso  that  proceeds  be  spent  exclusively  in 
the  United  States.  Its  aid  to  exporters  frees 
them  from  responsibility  for  delaults  by  the 
foreign  ptirchaser  Self-stipporting  in  most 
years,  the  Bank  has  on  occasion  earned  prof- 
Its  which  are  applied  to  Federal  budget  re- 
ceipts. 

EXPANDED    COVERAGE 

With  its  expanded  coverage,  the  Bank  will 
offer  its  credits  or  guarantees  to  back  up  ex- 
ports of  practically  any  kind  of  materials 
or  equipment.  Heavy  capital  g')ods  such  as 
locomotives  and  power  generators  currently 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Bank's  financing 
business.  Radios,  automobile?,  sewing  ma- 
chines and  other  consumer  item.s  which  have 
not  been  regularly  financed  by  the  Bank  now 
will  join  the  list. 

The  Bank  will  establish  tie-in  arrange- 
ments with  banks  and  insurance  companies 
to  provide  guarantees  for  credit  risks,  as 
well  as  political  risks,  on  export  transactions 
of  180  days  or  less.  At  present  only  p>olitical 
risks  are  protected  under  the  Bank's  pro- 
visions, officials  explained.  Firms  dealing 
in  short-term  transactions,  mainly  small- 
and  medium-sized  exporters,  will  be  able  to 
obtain  comprehensive  credit  and  political 
'risk  coverage  from  selected  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  around  the  country. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  will  issue  guaran- 
tees to  the  insuring  institutions. 

Tlie  Bank,  which  now  provides  assistance 
principally  to  capital  goods  sold  on  medium 
terms.  180  days  up  to  5  years,  will  offer  its 
credit  assistance  for  semifinished  materials 
and  products  and  consumer  durable  goods 
when  sold  under  medium-term  transactions. 

political  risk  insurance 

The  Bank  will  insure  against  political  risk 
such  items  as  eqtupment  or  materials  going 
abroad  for  exhibiti'^ns,  trucks  or  special  gear 
shipped  overseas  on  lease. 

The  creditworthiness  of  a  purchaser  or 
buyer  is  to  be  based  on  more  flexible  stand- 
ards In  line  with  what  the  Bank  considers 
the  accepted  practices  of  frtreisrn  issues  of 
credit.  The  Bank  will  rely  heavily  on  the 
exporter's  record  of  experience,  credit 
agency  reports,  and  the  general  reputation 
of  the  buyer  rather  than  upon  detailed  fi- 
nancial reports.  But  Mr.  Linder  emphasized 
that,  though  less  rigid,  the  standards  will  be 
carefully    applied.      "We    are    not    going    to 


throw  our  reputation  for  prudence  to  the 
winds,"  he  declared. 

Mr.  Linder  called  the  new  moves  a 
significant  departure  and  said  they  will 
be  permanent  policy.  The  balance-of -pay- 
ments prublem  is  "going  to  be  with  us  a  long 
time."  he  said. 

Mr.  Linder  would  not  estimate  the  effect 
of  these  and  other  measures  on  the  volume 
of  Bank  activity.  But  there  had  been  strong 
complaints  from  oil  equipment  manufac- 
turers, among  others,  he  explained,  because 
'heir  products  were  not  included  in  the 
Bank's  activities.  "We  have  seen  some 
■startling  examples  of  business  losses."  In 
one  such  transaction  in  Argentina  recently, 
l.e  asserted,  several  million  dollars  of  U.S. 
business  was  lost  to  European  manufac- 
turers of  oil  drilllnc;  and  refining  equipment 
because  the  U.S.  Government  could  pro- 
vide no  credit  or  loan  guarantees  to  the 
p'lrclKiscr. 

Mr.  CARROLL  After  the  Brazilian 
oil  shale  problpm  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Senator  Morse,  he  promptly 
communicated  \Mih  Under  Secretary  of 
Stat»  George  Ball  and  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion Henry  Labouis.se. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1  dispatched  thiCm  the  following 
strong  message: 

Believe  i'  imperative  that  United  States 
make  firm  and  definite  loan  proposal  to 
Petrobras  for  its  oil  shale  program.  It  had 
been  my  understanding  that  loan  had  ap- 
proval of  Department  of  State  and  was  ready 
to  go;  now  I  am  advised  that  loan  funds  are 
said  to  be  exhausted  and  that  nothing  Is 
available  for  this  particular  loan, 

I  am  not  impressed  with  this  contention, 
any  more  than  I  am  with  arguments  that 
world  oil  sup;)Iy  is  plentiful  without  Brazil's 
oil  shale  coming  into  production,  or  that 
the  United  States  should  not  lend  to  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly.  Brazil  must  utilize 
whatever  resources  it  has  for  benefits  of  its 
people  Just  as  the  United  States  does.  If  this 
country  is  unwilling  to  provide  loan  funds, 
then  Brazil  will  develop  its  oil  shale  with 
someone  else's  help. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  send  increasing  arms 
aid  to  South  America  with  tiie  alleged  pur- 
pose of  fighting  communism,  wiien  a  short- 
sighted aid  policy  compels  a  great  nation 
like  Brazil  to  turn  to  Communist  countries 
for  financing  and  technical  help  for  Its  fuel 
supply.  The  United  States  would  be  fur- 
ther ahead  to  reduce  arms  aid  by  $7  million 
and  lend  it   to  Pttrobras.  Instead. 

On  Juii'!'  28.  tlic  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon took  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
this  issue  and  made  a  rincing  argument 
in  support  of  a  $7  million  loan  to  Brazil 
for  construction  of  a  prototype  plant  to 
extract  oil  from  shale. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  the  Senator's  en- 
treaties. I  think  we  have  what  must  be 
considered  a  firm  U.S.  commitment  to 
assist  Brazil. 

On  July  5.  Assi.^tant  Secretary  of  State 
Brooks  Hays  communicated  with  the 
Senator  from  Oreion  and  at  the  Sena- 
tor's request  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary's  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dfiartmfnt   of  Statf, 
W'a-^hington.  DC,  July  5.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Watne  Morse, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  your  telegram  of 
Jtine  28  to  Mr.  Bail,  you  urged  t^at  a  flnn 


and  definite  lean  proposal  be  made  to  Brazil 
to  finance  a  prototype  plant  for  the  extraction 
of  oil  from  shale. 

The  Department  has  considered  the  proj- 
ect and  believes  It  to  be  meritorious,  subject, 
of  course,  to  a  full  examination  of  its  tech- 
nical features.  Our  Emba.'sy  in  Rio  dc  Ja- 
neiro was  consulted  on  the  economic  fea.si- 
bllity  and  priority  of  the  project  and  the 
ixjlltical  desirability  cf  US.  Government 
financing.  The  Embassy  reply  was  favorable 
on  both  count,s. 

On  June  1.  Mr  de  Barros,  a  rej)reseniallve 
of  Petrobras.  and  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Cameron 
&  Jones,  met  with  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  and  then  with 
officers  of  the  Exix)rt-Imj>ort  B;nk.  Mr.  de 
Barros  wi\s  informed  of  this  Government's 
sympathetic  Interest  In  the  oil-shale  project 
and  It  was  made  clear  that  Petrobras  spon- 
sorship was  no  longer  an  obstacle.  Certain 
difficulties  In  the  way  of  U.S.  Exjxirt-Import 
Bank  financing  of  the  project  were,  however, 
pointed  out.  such  as  the  extent  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank's  existing  commitments 
In  Bra:!il  and  the  experimental  nature  of  this 
prototype  plant  project.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  Brazilian  Government  might  wish 
to  consider  shifting  to  this  project  certain 
Export-Import  Bank  funds  available  to 
Brazil  from  previously  authorized  credits 
that  have  not  been  fully  committed  Should 
the  Brazilian  Government  wish  to  dcj  this, 
the  Exfx)rt-Import  Bank  wuuld  give  most 
sympathetic  consideration  to  an  application 
for   the  plant. 

Mr  de  Barros  was  also  Informed  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  sovu-ce  of  funds,  the  Bank 
could  not  make  a  firm  commument  in  the 
absence  of  a  fully  documented  application  on 
the  basis  of  which  Its  Board  could  pass  on 
the  economic  and  technical  feasibility  of  the 
project.  No  such  application  has  as  yet  been 
received. 

Mr  de  Barros  returned  to  Brazil  to  Uilk 
both  with  the  B(jard  of  Directors  of  Pctrobri\s 
and  Finance  Minister  Marianl  to  determine 
whether  the  Brazilian  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  give  the  prototj^pe  plant  pri- 
ority In  the  use  of  Export-Import  Bank  funds 
already  available  to  It.  and  to  discuss  the 
submittal  of  a  formal  application,  which 
Petrobras  had  been  previously  unwilling  to 
do.  We  are  awaiting  further  word  from 
Mr  de  Barros  and  the  Government  ol  Brazil. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hats, 
As^i^tant    Scrrt-tarti. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Senators  will  notice. 
Mr.  President,  the  firm  commitment  of 
the  United  States,  subject  naturally  to 
receipt  from  Brazil  of  a  fully  documented 
application  whicli  would  justify  the 
teclinical  foa-'-ibility  of  the  project. 

This,  the  technicians  tell  me,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  formality. 

They  have  the  technical  plans  ready, 
and  have  absolute  faith  m  their  ability 
to  produce  cheap  oil  from  shale. 

The  Brazilians,  I  am  advised,  are 
highly  encouraged  by  the  tone  of  the 
State  Department's  response. 

Secretary  Hays  .says: 

The  Department  has  considered  the  project 
and  believes  It  to  be  meritorious. 

He  says  further  that  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Brazil  favors  the  project  on  two 
counts;  F'irst.  its  economic  feasibility  and 
priority;  and.  second,  its  political  de- 
sirability. 

The  Secretary  concludes  that  the 
United  States  will  give  "most  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  an  application  for 
the  plant." 
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Sympathetic  consideration  is  what  the 
Braziliaiis  had  been  receiving  for 
months  from  the  F^u.ssians.  but  not  un- 
til Secretary  Hays  wrote  Senator  Morse 
on  July  5  had  the  U.S.  Government 
clearly  and  officially  taken  tins  position. 

Now  that  tins  policy  is  rstabli:>hed  Mr. 
P;esi(lent,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Petro- 
bras representatives  and  the  State  De- 
partment will  quickly  work  out  the  tech- 
nical details  .so  that  th.e  $7  million  loan 
can  move  for'^vard  and  the  protot:»i-e 
plant  be  quickly  put  into  oi^eration. 

This  Ls  a  project  I  wholeheai  tedly  sup- 
iwrt  becau.st-  it  is  to  the  bei;rfit  of  the 
cntiri?  Western  Hemisphere 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  bu.siness?  If  not, 
morning  bu.suiess  is  closed. 


RI-.DUCTION  OF  EXE-MPTIO.N  FROM 
PAYMENT  OF  DLHY  BY  RETURN- 
ING RESIDENTS 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  452,  H.R. 
6G  i  1 

Tho  PRF'=:iD!NG  OFFICER  The  bill 
w  ,11  to  ."Stated  by  title 

Th:  Lehislaiive  Clep.k  A  bill  '  H  R. 
6611  >  to  amend  parat^raph  1798*c'<2i 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  reduce  tem- 
poi'arily  the  exemption  fiom  duty  en- 
joyed by  reiurnii;g  residents,  and  for 
other    purpo.Ts 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FTCER  The 
question  is  on  th;'  motion  of  the  .Senator 
from  Minnesota 

The  motion  v. a.';  apiecd  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bil! 
'  H  R.  66111.  whicli  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  with 
amendment.'?  on  pape  1,  v.t  the  beuinning 
of  line  8,  to  insert  "'or  $200  in  the  case 
of  persons  arriving  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Vir:.:in  Islands  of  the  United 
.^tate.s.  not  more  than  $100  of  winch 
shall  have  been  acquired  else'tt.heie  thaii 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States'",  and  on  pa^^e  2.  after  line  11. 
to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2  In  applying  p.ir.tgraph  1798iC)i2t 
(A)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
to  articles  acquired  In  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
tlie   United   St.ites   by   any   per.'^on — 

111  who  arrr.es  in  the  United  Slates  i  .is 
deflmd  In  scctin  401  iki  of  such  Act  i  d  innj: 
the  period  beginning  on  the  ;50ih  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .^ct  and 
ending  on   June   30.   1963.   and 

(2)  who  ha.s  remained  outside  the  United 
States  (as  so  defined)  for  less  than  48  hours, 
the  48  hour  requirement  m  such  paragraph 
1798vCh2)  ( .\;    shall   be   treated   as  satisfied 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sfc.  2.  In  applyirig  pi.rigrai  h  1798ic)(2i 
(A)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended, 
to  articles  acquired  in  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  St.ites  by  any  person  who  arrives 
In  the  United  States  las  defined  in  section 
401  iki  of  such  Act)  dur.ng  the  period  be- 
gmiiUig  on  the  30!h  day  after  the  dale  cjf 
the  enactmeiit  of  tins  Act  and  ending  on 
June  30.  1963.  the  48-hour  reqvurement  in 
such  paragraph  1798(c  (2)(A)  shall  be 
treated   as    satisfied. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  "Virginia.  Mr  President, 
the  present  law  provides  a  duty-free  ex- 
emption of  $500  for  '..he  average  US. 
resident  returning  from  abroad. 


Th.e  pending  bill  would  reduce  this 
$500  exemption  to  $100  until  tlie  close  of 
June  30,  19C3,  by  eUminating  the  $300 
additional  exemption  and  by  reducing 
the  $200  basic  exemption  to  $100  Ex- 
cept as  explained  below  with  respect  to 
articles  acquired  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  bill  continues  the  present  absence 
requirements  set  forth  in  paragri'ph  1. 
above.  The  exemption  may  be  claimed 
j^of  niriro  often  than  om^e  every  30  days. 
On  and  pftfr  July  1.  1963.  tho  touiisl 
exemption  allowances  presently  in  effect 
v.'ould  b"  restored. 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendmi-nt.s  were  agreed  to. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Vir.-inia.  Mr  President. 
I  a--k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
.n  the  Reccre  exr-rrpts  from  the  report. 
Tliere  beine  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpts 
from  th.e  report.  No,  483,  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

prPPOSE    OF    THE    BIM. 

The  purpose  of  the  hill  Is  to  provide  a 
temporary  reduction  from  $,^00  to  $100  In 
the  amount  of  purchases  abroad  that  a 
returnli^g  resident  of  the  Ui;ited  States  may 
bring  back  Into  this  country  free  of  duty 
This  pr  >posal  was  recommended  by  the 
President  as  a  part  of  a  nroeram  to  counter 
our   unfavorable    baJance  of   payments. 

AMENDMENT 

The  Finance  Committee  amended  the  bill 
to  provide  that  an  additional  duty-free  $100 
Worlli  of  goods  may  be  brought  in  from  the 
Virgin  Isiaiids.  This  would  mean  that  a 
citizen  returning  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
could  enter  without  payment  of  duly  a 
t<.'tal  of  $200  worth  of  foreign  coods.  pro- 
vided that  at  least  $100  of  it  was  acquired 
m  t.^e  Virgin  Island^.  It  was  felt  that,  be- 
cause of  lis  cli>se  relationship  t<j  the  United 
States,  its  new  progrr-m  for  tlie  promotion 
of  tourism  could  be  assisted  in  ."^ome  degree. 
imd  that  the  outflow  of  dollars  to  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
is  of  a  much  less  seriovis  nature  than  that 
to  fither  parts  of  the  world  However,  the 
48-h  ur  rule  whicli  p.pplie.'-  to  all  areas  except 
the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  invoked  on  all 
goods  not  originating  there  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  amendment  does  not  prc- 
vlde  for  an  additional  $200  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  over  and  above  the  $100  provided 
for  other  areas.  The  maximum  which  could 
be  brought  In  under  any  set  of  circurr. - 
i-tances  without  pavmcnt  of  duty  wo\rid  te 
$200. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT 

Uiider  existing  law,  a  returning  U..S  res  - 
dent  IS  allowed  the  following  personal  exemp- 
tions from  duty  on  articles  he  has  purcha.sfd 
abroad 

"1.  If  the  returtiing  resident  remains  out- 
side the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  State's 
for  at  least  48  hours,  he  may  claim  sn 
exemption  from  du'y  for  «200  worth  of  arti- 
cles acqiured  abroad.  If.  however,  he  retur;is 
through  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Mcxic,  n 
border,  h"  need  only  ha\e  been  absent  from 
the  United  States  for  such  time  (not  to  ex- 
ceed 24  hours  I  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea  — 
tiry  has  by  regulation  provided  with  respe:t 
to  ?uch  port  At  present,  these  regulations 
require  an  absence  of  at  least  24  hours  (the 
maximum  requirement  permitted  under  "lie 
law)  In  the  case  of  residents  returning 
throueh  one  of  the  southern  California  por's 
below  Lfis  -Angeles  In  the  case  of  other 
ports  along  the  United  States-Mexican  bor- 
der there  is  no  period  of  absence  provided 
f..r.  Tlie  exemption  from  duty  de.scribed  i:'. 
ths  paragraph  may  be  claimed  once  every 
30  davs. 


"2.  If  the  rciuriiir.g  resident  remains  ou'- 
Eide  the  terrltoruU  limits  of  the  United 
States  for  12  or  more  days,  he  m.av  claim  ;.n 
exemption  from  duty  for  $300  worth  of  art.- 
cles  acquired  abroad.  This  additional  exemp- 
tion, which  may  be  claimed  together  with 
the  basic  exemption  described  abo\e,  can  be 
utilized  only  once  in  every  G-monLh  period" 
Thtxs.  for  the  average  U.S.  resident  return- 
ing from  abroad,  there  is  an  effective  duty- 
free exemption  of  $500. 

Tlie  bill  reduces  this  $500  exemption  to 
$!00  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1963.  by 
eliminating  the  $300  additional  exe.m.pt;on 
ar.d  by  reducing  the  $200  basic  exemption 
to  $100.  Except  as  explained  below  with  re- 
spect to  articles  acquired  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  bill  continues  the  present  absence 
requirements  set  forth  In  paragraph  1. 
above.  The  exemption  may  be  clalnied  not 
more  often  than  once  every  30  days.  On 
and  after  July  1.  1563.  the  tourist  exemption 
allowftiices  preser.tly  in  effect  would  be  re- 
stored. 

Four  hundred  dollar?  of  the  present  JSCK) 
exemption  allowed  returning  residents  re- 
flects lesrislation  enacted  In  the  e.irly  pKjst- 
W.irld  y>'&T  II  period  aimed  at  stimulating 
the  flow  of  dollars  to  those  count-ies  which 
then  badly  needed  dollars.  In  1948,  Con- 
gre.ss  Increased  the  tourist  exemption  from 
$100  to  $400.  In  1949.  an  additional  $100 
w.is  added,  bringing  the  i  jlul  exemption  vo 
Us  present  level  of  $500. 

D.iting  back  to  at  least  1799.  all  persons 
arr;-.ing  in  the  United  States  from  abroad 
were  permitted  free  entry  of  their  i>ersonal 
effects.  Tliis  exemption  was  aimed  at  per- 
mitting persons  emigrating  to  the  United 
States  to  bring  In  their  personal  l.»elo:igings 
free  of  duty.  However,  the  law  w.-^s  so  writ- 
ten atid  applied  that  many  U.S.  t.<urists  re- 
turning from  abroad  were  given  the  same 
treatment  as  was  extended  to  inunlgrants. 
In  many  Cises  it  was  alleged  that  these 
tourists  brought  back  as  personal  effects  ar- 
ticles which  they  had  purchased  on  their 
trip.  Because  of  these  alleged  abuses  the 
Congress,  In  1897,  restricted  the  personal 
effects  provision  to  imm.igrants  aiid  at  the 
fame  time  provided  a  $100  tourist  exemp- 
tion for  returning  U.S.  travelers.  Thi.s  $100 
allowance  rem.ained  in. effect  from  1897  un- 
til it  was  r.tlsed  :n  1948 

In  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  requesting  this  legisl;i- 
tion.  dated  February  24,  1961.  the  President 
said: 

"After  World  War  •  •  •  foreign  cjuia- 
trles  faced  a  dollar  shortage  and.  as  one 
me.isure  to  ease  this  shortage.  Congress  in- 
creased the  tariff  exemption  by  $300  in  1948 
and  by  $100  in  1049,  bringing  the  total  ex- 
emption to  $500.  However.  In  the  light  of 
the  existing  balance-of -pav-ments  problem, 
this  more  liberal  customs  exemption,  de- 
s'gned  to  encourage  .American  expenditures 
abroad  Is  not  presently  warranted.  Accord- 
ingly, the  customs  exemption  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  traditional  amount."         ^ 

The  redviced  amount  of  tourist  exemption 
called  for  by  the  bill  will  still  leave  the 
United  States  in  the  position  of  extending  to 
Its  returning  tourists  more  favorable  duty- 
free treatment  of  articles  purcha.sed  abroad 
than  do  most  other  countries  of  the  world 
The  bill  provides  that,  as  to  urticles  ac- 
quired in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  any  person  who  arrives  in  the  Ur.ited 
States  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
30th  day  after  tiie  date  of  the  enactm.ent 
of  the  bill  and  ending  at  the  close  of  June 
30.  1963  (the  same  period  that  the  first  sec- 
ti'on  cf  the  act  is  effective),  and  who  has 
remained  outside  the  United  States  for  less 
than  48  hours,  the  48-hour  requirement  in 
p.iracraph  ITOSiC  i2i  lAi  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  shell  be  treated  as  satisfied.  For  this 
purpose  the  term  'United  States"  h.\s  the 
meaning    gi\en    to    it    in    section    401 1  k  i    cf 
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the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  includes  all  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
except  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa. 
Waka  Island,  Midway  Islands,  Kingman 
Reef,  Johnston  Island,  and  the  Island  of 
Guam. 

CHANCES    IN    EXISTING    L.\W 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  ex- 
isting law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is 
shown  in  roman  )  : 

"T.^RIFF  KCT   of    193  0 

"Title  11— Free  List 

"Skc.  201.  That  on  and  after  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  this  Act,  except  as 
othei'wise  specially  provided  for  in  this  Acr. 
the  articles  mentioned  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, when  imported  into  the  United 
States  or  into  any  of  its  possessions  (except 
the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  Wakc> 
Island,  Midway  Islands,  Kingman  Reef, 
i  Johnston  Island,  and  the  island  of  Guam  i , 
shall  be  exempt  from  duty: 

•  *  «  •  • 

•Par.    1798. 

•  •  «  •  * 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  person  arriving  in 
the  United  States  who  is  a  returning  resident 
thereof— 

1.  All  personal  and  household  effects  taken 
abroad  by  him  or  for  his  accoimt  and 
brought  back  by  him  or  for  his  account;  and 

2.  Articles  (including  not  more  than  one 
wine  gallon  of  a  coholic  beverages  and  not 
more  than  one  himdred  cigars)  acquired 
abroad  as  an  incident  of  the  journey  from 
which  he  is  returning,  for  his  personal  or 
household  use.  but  not  imported  for  the  ac- 
count of  any  other  person  nor  intended  for 
sale,  if  declared  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  up  to 
but  not  exceeding  in  aggregate  value — 

(A)  [$200,  If  such  person!  $100  (or  $200  in 
the  case  of  per-ons  arriving  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  not  more  than  $100  of  which 
shall  hare  been  acciuirrd  el-^civhere  than  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States)  if 
such  person  arrives  before  July  1.  1963  [or 
$200  if  such  person  arrives  on  or  after  July 
1,  1963),  and  he  either  arrives  from  a  con- 
tiguous coiintry  which  maintains  a  free 
zone  or  free  port  ( see  subparagraph  i  d :  of 
this  paragraph ) .  or  arrives  from  any  other 
country  after  having  remained  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  forty-eight  hours. 
and  in  either  case  has  not  claimed  an  exemp- 
tion under  this  subdivision  lAi  within  the 
thirty  days  immediately  preceding  his  ar- 
rival; and 

(B)  [$300  in  addition,  if  such  person]  S^'^00 
in  addition,  if  such  person  arrives  on  or  after 
July  1.  1963.  and  he  has  remained  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  days  and  has 
not  claimed  an  exemption  under  this  sub- 
division (B)  within  the  six  months  imme- 
diately preceding  his  arrival. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amen(iment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of   the   bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6611 '  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CASK  I  OR  THE  YOUTH 
CONSEK\  ATION  CORPS 

Mr.  KUMPHRE:Y.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  attention  was  called  to  an  ex- 
cellent editorial,  nhich  appeared  in  the 
Beiksliue  Ea^le.  /lublishcd  in  Pittsfield, 
I*Ia.=^s.  m  support  cf  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  legislation  which  I  am  spon- 
soring in  the  Seni^te.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.^ent  that  this  editorial,  along  with  an 
article  Irom  the  srme  publication  on  the 
lasting  coritubut  on  which  the  CCC 
camps  of  the  lOGti's  made  in  the  Berk- 
.shires.  be  printed  at  this  point  in    the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  fho  REroRD.  as  foUov.s: 
|Fr   in    the   Berkshi:e   Eagle,   Mar.    25.    1961] 
The  CCC   Is   Worth   Reviving 

When  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  dls- 
b.-nded  19  years  ago  under  the  pressures  of 
World  War  II.  It  left  a  legacy  of  outdoor 
pr  ijcct.'^  who.se  benofus  we  still  experience. 
From  Rf  ycroft  Looiiout  in  Florida  to  Bash 
Bish  Falls  in  Mourt  Washington,  the  CCC 
de-.eloped  the  Bershires'  natural  resources  in 
a  way  that  has  enhanced  the  enjovTnent  of 
countlcs.s  thousands  since. 

Greylock's  Bascom  Lodge,  Notch  Road. 
Thunderbolt  Ski  Run.  and  Stony  Ledge 
Trail:  the  Pittsfield  State  Forest's  open  slope. 
two  ski  trails  and  Fierry  Pond  Road:  the  Sa- 
voy State  Forest '.s  Tannery  Falls;  the  Bear- 
town  and  East  Mountain  ski  areas  in  South 
Bcrk';hiie — these  ;ir?  but  the  best  known  of 
the  landmarks  dev-l'^ped  during  the  CCC's 
9  years.  Elsewhere  in  the  county,  the  CCC 
carried  out  dnzens  of  timber-cutting  trail- 
cutting,  lake-maklrg.  and  Insect-extermina- 
tion project.s  whose  effects  were  less  lasting 
but  nonetheleps  we'come  at  the  time. 

Supplying  the  l.ibor  for  these  large-scale 
outd<x)r  ]^hs  were  rb!c-bodied  young  men — ■ 
numbering  over  3,000  at  14  camps  in  the 
Berkshires  at  the  CCC's  peak  in  the  niid- 
thirties — who  were  uiirmployable  during  the 
great  depres.-^i  >n  ihi-  organization  thus  did 
mucli  in  the  fields  i)f  conservation  and  nat- 
ural resources  development,  while  helping  to 
ease  the  chronic  unemployment.  Of  course 
some  b':)ondijggling  took  place  at  Berkshire's 
CCC  camps,  as  it  did  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, but  on  the  whole  the  record  here  was 
excellent,  good  eno  igh  to  sustain  the  CCC's 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  constructive 
and  creative  Federal  programs  In  U.S.  his- 
tory. For  this  reas.on  older  Berkshire  resl- 
dens  who  remember  the  CCC  and  younger 
Berkshire  residents  who  know  of  Its  work 
will  be  especially  interested  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  a  'X'outh  Conser- 
vation Corps. 

As  o\u!ined  this  v.eek,  the  YCC  would  have 
much  the  same  basic  aims  as  the  CCC.  That 
is,  it  would  provide  low-cost  labor  for  a  wide 
range  of  park,  forest,  water  and  soil  con- 
servation activities  urgently  needed  today. 
while  lurnishino:  employment  for  unem- 
ployed youths.  It  Is  planned  to  start  with 
about  80.000  young  men  between  the  ages 
<]f  17  and  19  ana  expand  over  a  2-year 
period  to  some  150,000. 

At  present  about  200,000  American  youths 
who  have  dropped  out  of  secondary  school  are 
vinable  to  land  Jobs.  Some  7'^  million  drop- 
outs are  expected  daring  the  current  decade, 
so  that  a  pool  of  potential  camj)ers  will  be 
ready  made. 

Of  course  there  is  one  big  difference  be- 
tween the  CCC  and  the  YCC:  the  economic 


atmosphere  surrounding  them.  Back  In  the 
1930's  a  job — any  Job — was  much  coveted; 
and  the  week's  wages  often  were  all  that 
stood  between  one  man  and  his  fellows  on 
the  breadline.  Today  cash  and  credit  come 
easier;  young  men  dream  bigger  dreams,  low 
paid  manual  labor  out  In  the  woods  exer- 
cises less  appeal.  Without  the  CCC's  st'm>.i- 
lus  of  starvation  and  without  the  Pe.aice 
Corps'  Idealistic  challenge,  the  YCC  may  not 
be  as  popular  with  today's  younger  genera- 
tion as  it  deserves  to  be.  Recruitment  may 
be  a  problem. 

But  if  the  necessary  appeal  can  be  gen- 
erated, the  program  should  prove  another 
success  on  the  order  of  the  CCC.  Certainly 
it  promises  much  in  the  way  of  conserving 
and  developing  our  natural  resources  while 
conserving  and  develojung  the  useful  poten- 
tial of  our  otherwise  Idle  young  men. 

IFrum  the  Berkshire  Eagle.  May  15,  1961  ] 

CCC    C.\.MPS    MaDK    L.ASTING    CONTRIBUnONS    TO 

Berkshires 
(By  Jack  Batty) 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  both 
praised  and  damned  during  its  existence 
from  1933  to  1941.  But  few  can  criticize 
the  CCC's  lasting  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  and  land- 
marks here  In  the  Berkshires. 

The  Berkshires,  blessed  with  some  of  the 
E.'-st's  mf^st  scenic  country,  had  hundreds  of 
unknown  and  undeveloped  beauty  spots  In 
the  early  1930's.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  CCC,  which  operated  14  camps  In  the 
Berkshires  during  Its  peak  In  1935-  many  of 
these  natural  wonders  now  are  enjtjyed  by 
countless  thousands  of  residents  and  tour- 
ists. 

Further  development  of  Berkshire  scenic 
areas  along  Flmllar  lines  Ls  a  distinct  possi- 
bility now  that  the  You"h  Conservation  Corps 
Is  In  the  news  again.  As  outlined  recently, 
the  Youth  Corps  would  have  much  the  same 
basic  aims  as  the  CCC;  providing  low-cost 
labor  for  a  variety  of  park,  forest,  water  and 
soil  conservation  activities,  while  furnishing 
employment  for  unemployed  youths.  The 
YC:C  would  start  with  about  80,000  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  19,  and 
eypand  over  a  2-year  period  to  some  150,000. 

proposed    by    SEN.'\Tr)R    HfMPHRFT 

The  first  results  of  the  newly  formed  over- 
sea Peace  Corps  may  have  a  bearing  on 
whether  the  domestic-oriented  Youth  Corps 
is  given  the  go-ahead  by  Congress  The  YCC 
Idea  Is  not  a  product  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. It  was  first  proposed  in  1959  by 
Senator  Hitb.'rt  H  Humimirft.  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  who  also  coauthored  the  original 
Peace  Corps  proposal 

The  lmi>etus  for  the  YCC  comes  from  the 
CCC.  started  by  President  Roosevelt  In  April 
1933  to  create  work  for  thousands  of  unem.- 
ployed  young  men  during  the  great  depres- 
sion, while  also  beginning  urgently  needed 
conservation  work. 

Very  little  of  the  oft -publicized  boon- 
doggling t<X;k  place  In  Berk.^hire  CCC  camps. 
Critics  of  the  CCC  have  p<jlnted  to  the  entire 
effort  as  a  "busy  work  project,"  consisting  of 
leaf-raking  and  rock-pile  Jobs  To  be  sure, 
there  were  such  cases — but  they  were  rare 
exceptions.  George  E.  (Coddy)  O'Hearn,  of 
Pittsfield,  who  was  a  supervisor  for  some  of 
the  Mount  Grcyl ork  CCC  field  developments, 
recalls  that  the  men  did  "real  work."  "There 
was  no  foolishness,  no  dolling  up."  Mr 
O'Hearn  says. 

A  look  at  the  CCC's  accimpli.'-hmcnts 
aroimd  the  county  would  bear  out  that  the 
organization  meant  business. 

MOUNT    GREYLOCK.    PRIME    EXAMPLE 

Mount  Greylock  is  nno  of  the  cr>unty's  most 
unlqtie  attractions.  Not  only  is  it  the  high- 
est peak  in  the  State,  but  Greylx-k's  3,491- 
foot  altitude  is  topped  in  New  England  by 
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only  a  few  peaks  in  th."  Ore -n  MoU!.ta;r.s  nf 
Vermont  and  the  White  M<  untalns  of  New 
H  imp.'^hiie  Yet  be:. .re  the  .93U  s.  tlils  land- 
mar'^  was  practically  inaccessible.  The  CCC 
put  in  the  Notch  Road  t  >  North  Adams  and 
gravel  topped  the  Rockwell  F^ad  from  Lanes- 
boro.  A'.ong  the  way.  vistas  were  carved  out 
of  dense  forest  growth  to  provide  motorists 
»lth  p,'noram;is  of  the  area. 

On  the  summit.  Basom  lyxlgc  was  cm- 
pleted  Today  It  Is  a  tou  ist  resting  spot 
:ind  an  overnight  haven  !•  r  hikers  on  Hie 
App.aachlan  Trail,  which  gO':>s  over  the  Grey- 
lock  summit. 

Ill  addition  to  clearing  of  undergrowth, 
planting  of  trees,  and  olner  conservation 
projects  the  M.)unt  Greyicxrk  CCC  men  devel- 
oped the  f.imou.s  Thunderbolt  Ski  Run  -and 
the  Stony  I.euge  Trail,  and  carved  out  the" 
large  auto  parking  lot  at  the  summit. 

The  CCCs  lasting  c  ntnl.uti'-ns  to  Pitts- 
field State  F-^re^t  are  m..i  y.  Perhaps  the 
most  lmp.)ruint  was  the  discovery  in  May  of 
1934  of  the  wild  azalea  felds  near  Berry 
p,.nd  The  a/Aieas.  bcUevrd  t-:.  have  been 
planted  bv  a  Revolutluia  y  War  veteran, 
were  seen  by  only  a  very  few  people  until  a 
CCC  worker  hapixned  on  t  lem  during  con- 
struction of  the  Berry  P"nd  R-jad  Now  the 
slnce-cump'.eted  auto  road  to  the  2  100 -foot 
summit  of  Berry  Hill  enables  th  aisands  to  ■ 
view  Uie  flowering  fields  of  pink  each  year  in 
late  May  and  early  June. 

BOON    TO   SKIISG 

On  the  construction  sic  e.  the  Pittsfield 
forest  can  thank  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  for  the  open  ski  slope,  the  Ghost  and 
Shadow  ski  trails,  the  ski  Uxige  and  State 
lores'ry  cabins,  outdoor  picnic  spot  develop- 
ment fcxv.brldges.  parking  space,  pub.ic 
restr'X>m.s.  h.klne  s^helteis.  truck  trails, 
bridle  trails,  a  lO.OOO-gallon  reservoir  at  the 
foot  of  the  e^hadow  Trail  and  a  150-acre 
reservoir  of  trout  ralslnp  In  addition,  the 
128th  Company  at  Camp  Pittsfield  in  the 
S'ate  f<^rest  wa.s  re«<i>onMbli-  for  the  planting 
of  trees.  In  conjunction  with  State  con- 
servatloni.-t  atm.v  A  sevage  system  and 
water  svstem  were  also  realized 

The  Pittsfield  forest  camp  closed  In 
August  1941,  with  several  projects  still  un- 
done These  Included  a  sKyUne  drlse  from 
Route  20  in  Hancock  to  Beiry  Pond  and  look- 
out towers  on  both  Berr  .•  Hill  and  Tower 
M'  'Untain 

At  Ootob'-r  M  'Unta.n  Sta  c  P)rc>t,  the  mam 
gravel  roads  were  put  In  r  rovlding  entrance 
to  the  park  from  three  dtrectl'.ns.  al.-^o  pic- 
nic and  recreationiil  grounds,  attractive 
trails  fo<itbridces  log  cabins  for  tourists. 
hiking  shelters,  p.nd  guirdrails.  and  two 
manmade  jvmds  iFelton'i  and  Half -Way  t 
Here  too  considerable  attention  was  given  to 
cutting  out  undcMrable  tr.-es.  deadwo<-.d.  and 
s^rub  growth  while  new  irees  were  planted 
and  steps  taken  towarc  ril?ea^e  contr.-l 
Also  fire  prevention  work  *as  undertaken  In 
the  forest. 

FF.ARTOWN    PR'   .TECT5 

In  1953  there  were  thiee  CCC  camps  In 
what  is  now  the  October  Mountain  State 
Forest.  Today  ihe  SUte  lores'  which  covers 
2'  square  miles,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
ruggedest  natural  beauty  spots  in  southern 
New  England. 

Be.-irtown  Mountain,  li  South  Berk.  lure, 
which  may  next  winter  he  revived  as  a  ski 
area,  also  was  opened  up  by  the  work  of  the 
CCC.  Mile  after  mile  of  i  tone-based  gravel- 
finished  roads  between  1  cc  and  Monterey, 
Great  Barrlngton  and  Ot  .s  was  put  In.  In 
all,  22  miles  of  road  wire  put  in  around 
2  200-foot  Mount  Wilcox  :n  the  park  In  ad- 
dition, numerous  picnic  areas  were  e.,tab- 
llshed  and  undergrowth  c  eared. 

The  story  of  Greylock  Pittsfield  Forest. 
October  Mountain,  and  B'  art  own  is  repeated 
at  Savoy  State  Forest.  Windsor  Mountain. 
beautiful   Bash  Bish   Fall.   In   Mouni   Wash- 


ington. Roycroft  1/iokout  In  F.orlda    and  at 
numerous  other  Berkshire  locations 

Wliile  the  Youth  Corjje  still  awaits  a  defi- 
nite legislative  effort  in  Washington  backers 
of  fiuch  a  m  iveinent  are  active  in  the  Berk- 
.'^hlres 

Two  years  ago  a  g:''>'.'p  of  local  people 
f  jrmed  a  cotnmittee  to  .^eek  o'U  the  arivis- 
ihllity  of  a  conservation  work  program,  to 
be  developed  under  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  The  com- 
mittee, a  United  Community  Services  proj- 
ect, was  headed  by  Daniel  J  Renfroe.  of 
Pittsfield,  Whi!"  the  cjmmlttee  got  a  sym- 
pathetic h'':iring  with  the  natural  resources 
dopirtment.  they  were  told  that  a  lack  of 
funds  precluded"  any  Sta'e-sponsored  work 
jTogram. 

The  conservation  work  committee  also 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  use  of  the 
present  Shaker  property  in  Hancock  for  a 
campsite. 

DEVrLOrMFNTS     .\WfITED 

At  present  the  committee  is  not  engaged 
in  any  active  effort  for  their  cause.  How- 
ever, United  Community  Services  spokesman 
Thomas  L  McFalls  Indicated  that  the  group 
stated  agreement  with  the  original  Hum- 
phrey proposal  in  1959  Mr  McFa'.ls  said 
the  commltiee  would  wa'ch  with  interest 
'any  efforts  this  year  along  national  lines  to 
re-create  a  CCC-like  organization. 

As  an  Eagle  editorial  stated  m  1935.  it  took 
the  CCC  to  Illustrate  to  Berkthirites  the 
county  s  many  Urttaral  assets  Unfortu- 
nately.  private  enterpribe  has  iiot  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  potential  in  the  intervening 
years.  The  county  is  still  a  reservoir  of 
hundreds  of  untapped  natural  wonders. 
Perhaps  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  in  this 
decade  wuuld  rekindle  private  efforts  to  take 
full  advantage  of  our  richly  blessed  environ- 
ment The  s.  lid  legacy  of  tlie  CCC  is  one 
that  ci-.n  be  happily  built  upon. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  commencement  addresses 
delivered  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Director  of"  the  Peace  Corps,  Mr  Robert 
Sareent  Shriver. 

The  addresses,  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  on  June  4  and  at 
Dc  Paul  University  on  June  7,  arc  inspir- 
inR  expositions  of  the  ideals  and  poals  of 
ihe  Peace  Con^s.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
,sent  that  thoy  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  bem;:  no  ob.iection.  ihe  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  'ihe  Rfaokp. 
as  follows; 

COMVFNTFMKNT        AddRT-SS.        UNIVERSrTY        OF 

Notre   D^MF.   Notre   Dame.   Ind  .    June   4. 

1961,  BY  Robert  Sarcext  Shriver,  Jr 

Today  is  graduation  day  at  Notre  D.ine  — 
your  graduation  day— the  day  you  have 
longed  for  and  worked  hard  to  reach— the 
da V  your  parents  have  saved  and  planned  for. 
It  Is"  a  day  for  congr.aulatiotis  and  rejoicing. 
On  this  diiv  everv  hope  and  dream  and  ambi- 
tion seems"  attal'nabic.  The  young  can  .-pt;- 
misllcailv  anticipate  futures  lilled  with  hap- 
piness aiid  success;  parents  and  teachers  can 
thank  Gc/d  for  perinitt.ng  them  to  share  in 
tiie  present  triumphs  and  to  indulge  in 
liappy  foret.istes  of  future  aciiievem.ents. 

But  todiiv  is  an  important  day,  not  only  m 
your  lives,  'but  m  the  history  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  our  country.  For  on  this  day  I  am 
privileged  to  announce  the  first  agreement  of 
Us  kind  ever  reached  between  an  agency  of 
the  US.  Government,  a  consortium  of  Amer- 
ican universities,  and  a  foreign  country. 
Tue  foreign  country  is  Chile. 


The  agency  of  the  U.S  Government  is  the 
Peace  Corp"; 

The  consortium  of  American  universities 
IS  the  Indiana  Conference  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion, with  vour  own  university.  Notre  Dame, 
taking  the  "lead  and  serving  as  the  principal 
agent  In  this  new  arrangement. 

What's  new  about  this  agreement''  Many 
things. 

First  •  There  are  34  colleges  and  univer- 
sities all  cooperating  in  it.  That's  never  hap- 
pened before. 

Second:  Among  the:=«  coUepes  are  Catholic. 
Quaker.  Methodist.  Presb:.terian.  and  other 
religious  institutions,  all  working  together 
to  achieve  a  national  goal.  And  these  pri- 
vate, educational  groups  have  been  Joined  by 
the  public  universities  and  colleges  like  Pur- 
due. Indiana  University,  and  Indiana  College. 
This  broad  coopera'ion  ru  a  Joint  enterprise 
has  never  hanpened  before. 

Third:  This  consortium  of  priva-e  enuca- 
tional  Institutions  has  agreed  to  work  with 
and  through  a  private  Chilean  organization 
called  the  Instituto  de  Educacion  Rural— 
and  f^r  the  first  time  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment has  put  its  blessing  on  such  an  under- 
taking 

Fourth  ITie  US  Government  repre-^e:  ted 
by  the  Peace  Corps,  has  entered  in  agree- 
ment with  all  these  universities  and  colleges 
more  flexible,  simpler,  easier  to  administer 
and  satisfying  to  the  academic  community 
than  ever  before 

And  finally,  of  course,  this  is  the  first  Peace 
Corps  agreement  ever  neeotlated  with  any 
university  or  group  of  universities 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  not  Just 
news  in  the  transient  sense  of  here  today, 
gone  tomorrow.  Much  more  than  that.  It  is 
the  fulfillment  of  a  most  important  objec- 
tive 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  Peace 
Corps.  President  Kennedy  said  that  many 
of  the  most  im.portant  Peace  Corps  projects 
would  be  cru-ned  out  in  partnership  with 
American  colleges  and  universities.  Tliose 
of  us  in  the  Peace  Corps  have  felt  from  the 
very  beginning  of  this  program  that  the 
academic  Institutions  of  our  Nation  ha\e 
the  accumulation  of  overt;ea  experience  the 
rf.-crvoir  of  trained  leadership  and  the  In- 
herent ccjre  of  lute'ilectual  and  spiritual 
dyn:.mi£m  necess^iry  to  make  a  far-reaching 
contribution  to  international  service.  For 
example,  in  our  new  budget  cf  $40  million. 
we  have  In  fact  proposed  that  $26  million- 
much  more  than  one-half  the  total— be 
expended  through  universities  and  private, 
voluntary    agencies. 

But  it  hasti  t  been  e.\sy  to  work  cut  this 
new  marriage  be- ween  government  and  edu- 
cation. At  one  r  •':••  Father  Hcsburgh.  Peter 
Fraenkal.  of  Indiana  University,  and  a  Peace 
Corps  staff  member  went  all  the  way  to  Chne 
and  worked  there  for  2  weeks  straig'r.tenmg 
out  details.  Also,  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment there  are  many  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  observe  m  any  attempt,  no  matter 
how  well  Intentioned.  to  ci^en  up  new.  more 
crrccti\e  ways  of  doing  business  between 
private  institutions  and  the  public. 

But  success  has  come,  and  with  it  a  crcat 
new  chance  for  our  universities,  our  Go\ - 
ernment.  and  for  our  university  professors 
and  students.  '  Under  this  new  agreement. 
> -unp  men  and  women  from  the  heartland 
of  America  will  be  recruited,  trained,  and 
sent  abroad  to  work  in  that  part  of  Chile 
where  the  need  and  the  opportunity  are 
f'reatest.  Thev  will  go  there  not  for  a  sum- 
mer vacation  cf  fun  or  excitement,  not  to 
look-see  like  tourists,  not  to  look  down  upon 
the  ienorant  and  poor  from  a  position  of 
loftv  Yankee  superiority.  Instead  they  will 
be  sent  to  work  and  work  hard  alongside 
other  hun.an  beings  in  need  of  what  we  and 
we  alone  can  give  them  — hope,  skill,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  dignity  of  m.m  under  tue 
Patherhoc'd  of  God. 
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Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  work  in  hortl- 
rulture.  animal  vaccination,  carpentry, 
family  education  and  recreation,  home 
economics,  health  education,  first  aid.  and 
child  care.  They  will  work  with  Chilean 
experts  and  with  Chilean  students. 

One  of  their  most  important  tasks  will  be 
to  develop  more  interest  in  radio  educational 
programs  designed  to  lift  the  standard  of 
learning  in  the  villages  of  Chile. 

In  our  country.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will 
receive  intensive  training- in  languf.ges,  in 
physical  fitness,  in  the  history,  culture,  and 
customs  of  Chile.  And  in  Chile  they  will 
get  additional  training  from  the  Instituto 
de  Educacion  Rural,  the  private  Chilean 
or£;ar'2ation  distinguished  for  its  excellent 
program  in  fundamental  education  and  com- 
munitv    development  in  rural  areas. 

But  vou  may  say:  Why  should  we  go  to  all 
this  trouble  for"  Chile'''  There  i<re  many 
problems  here  at  home.  The  poor  and  the 
needy  are  here  too. 

The  answer  is  easy  and  true  e-.en  though 
you  may  not  believe  it.     It's  very  simple. 

First  of  all.  there's  nobcxly  in  this  country 
r.s  poverty  striken  and  hopeless,  no  one  as 
cut  off  from  education  opportunity  and  med- 
ical assistance  as  the  millions  in  the  south- 
ernmost Chile,  in  Iiidia.  in  Pakistan,  in 
northeastern  Brazil,  and  in  many  other 
countries.  There  is  no  compari.son  between 
the  need  abroad  and  the  need  here  at  home. 
Second,  and  more  important,  is  the  fact 
that  we  as  Christians  must  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions t3  our  fellow  men.  or  God  may  well 
permit  others  to  crush  us.  Either  we  do 
these  jobs  or  the  Communists  will.  And  if 
we  don't  meet  the  test,  the  days  of  the 
Catacombs  will  return  sooner  than  anyone 
m  this  audience  suspects.  For  as  our  Lord 
Himself  said; 

•"Would  that  you  were  cold  or  hot;  and 
so  because  you  are  lukewarm  and  neither 
cold  n(jr  hot.  I  am  going  to  vom.it  yoti  out  of 
my  mouth. 

"You  say,  'I  am  rich  and  have  become 
wealthy  and  have  no  need  of  anything.  But 
you  d3  not  know  that  you  are  wretched 
and  pitiable  and  poor  and  blind  and 
naked" — Apocalypse   3      15   17 

The  shocking  fact  is  that  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Communists  say   about  us. 

The  Communists  say  that  Americans  have 
gone  soft.  Only  recently  Khrushchev 
branded  American  young  people  as  "dissi- 
dent good-for-nothings,"  On  my  recent  trip 
around  the  world.  I  encountered  serious 
doubts  .\bout  the  ability  of  Americans  to 
make  the  sacrifices  essential  for  the  Peace 
Corps  or  any  other  program  of  voluntary 
service  abroad.  The  one  big  question  seems 
to  be.  Is  America  qualified  to  lead  the  free 
world '^' 

I  believe  we  are  and  I'll  tell  you  why. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  been  in  existence 
only  3  months,  but  I  have  talked  to  many 
would-be  volunteers  who  ha\e  the  faith  and 
conviction  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  serve  under  the  Peace  Corps  conditions 
and  according  to  Peace  Corps  standards  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

They  have  been  called  the  silent  genera- 
tion, these  men  and  women  who  are  volun- 
teering to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps,  as 
surveyors  in  Tanganyika,  farm  extension 
workers  in  Colombia,  teachers  In  rural 
schools  in  the  Philippines,  and  now  as  com- 
munity development  workers  in  Chile,  They 
are  coining  quietly  to  enlist  for  2-year  terms 
of  hi-.rd  work  in  Atrica,  Asia,  and  Latin 
Americf..  I  believe  they  will  meet  the  ereat 
tests  they  will  face  abroad  with  calm  humor 
and  s':eady  perseverance. 

For  inside  the  silence,  contained  by  a  toutrh 
shell  of  skepticism,  is  a  core  of  idealism. 
The  stirring  words  of  Wilson  and  the  radiant 
optimism  of  Roosevelt  have  been  tempered 
by  world  wars  and  depressions  and  by  the 
long  winter  of  the  cold  war.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  faith  in  democracy,  the  belief 
in    a    civilization    based    on    the    God-given 


dignity  of  the  individual  human  being,  the 
readiness  to  sacrifice  to  enable  such  a  civil- 
ization to  live  and  grow — tliis  is  there,  this 
has  been  waiting  to  be  tapped,  this  is  what 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  tapping;. 

Niklta  Khrushchev  is  not  alone  in  doubt- 
ing the  fiber  of  mocern  Americans.  This 
is  a  question  a^ked  all  around  the  ^fc'orld. 

In  India,  Ashadcvl.  a  spirited  woman  as- 
.sociate  of  Gandhi,  waf,  so  stirred  by  the  idea 
of  the  Peace  Cirps  that  she  interrupted  her 
pilgrimage  in  Assam,  traveled  3  days  and  3 
nights  on  a  train,  to  put  one  great  question 
to  me: 

"Votirs  was  the  firs,  revolution,"  she  said. 
•  Do  you  think  young  Americans  possess  the 
spiritual  values  they  mtist  have  to  bring 
the  spirit  of  that  revolution  to  our  country?" 
"There  is  a  great  valuelessness  spreading 
in  the  world,  and  in  India,  too,"  she  said. 
"Your  volunteers  must  not  add  to  this. 
They  must  bring  more  than  science  and 
teciinology.  They  mtist  be  carriers  of  your 
best  American  values  and  ideals.  Even  the 
Rassians  have  their  values  beyond  science 
and  technology.  Your  Peace  Corps  must 
tou-h  the  Idealism  of  America  and  bring 
th  n  to  us." 

Tliis  is  otir  aim,  I  nsi.ured  her. 
But  how  will  wo  accomplish  it? 
First  of  all.  by  a  very  careful  selection  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  accepted  as 
\olunteers.  The  acadomlc  tests  which  each 
:^ppUcnnt  takes,  the  i')ersonal  Interviews  he 
will  have,  the  medical  and  psychological 
exaininaiions  and  the  screening  that  will 
go  im  during  training  are  all  designed  to 
pick  nut  volunteers  who  will  represent  the 
best  of  -American  life,  thought,  dedication, 
and  skill.  We  want  men  and  women  who 
are  fit,  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually, 
who  are  ready  Ui  work  with  their  heads, 
their  hands,  and  their  hearts:  who  are  able 
to  discuss  the  Dechiration  of  Independence 
;<nd  the  problems  of  modern  democracy  with 
a  .student  in  Ghana  or  a  farmer  In  Colombia; 
.md  who  are  trained  to  do  a  Job  that  is 
r.eeded  and  desired  in  the  host  country.  I 
believe  we  will  find  these  men  and  women 
i-mong  the  10000  who  have  already  volun- 
icereO, 

Serop.d.  we  will  provide  Intensive  training 
in  the  language,  histcry,  cuiTcnt  affairs,  and 
customs  of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
going;  in  the  health  care  required;  and  in 
the  work  to  be  dou'?.  Intensive  refresher 
courses  in  American  history  and  Government 
will  help  prepare  volunteers  for  some  of  the 
ciue.'jtlons  thcv  will  be  a.sked.  Training 
periods  will  also  be  conducted  In  some  of 
the  countries  where  the  volunteers  will 
serve. 

For  men  and  women  selected  and  trained 
m  these  ways,  there  \i  an  abundance  of  jobs 
m  the  developing  nations.  The  Peace  Corps 
needs  both  college  graduates  and  skilled 
workmen  wlio  have  not  been  to  college:  we 
need  both  liberal  arts  graduates  and  grad- 
uates with  specialized  degrees;  we  need  both 
men  from  business  and  men  from  labor 
tinions;  we  need  women  as  well  as  men.  The 
list  of  requests  already  includes  doctors, 
nurses,  public  health  workers,  lawyers, 
farmers,  labor  negotiators,  management  ex- 
ports, engineers.  i)lumbers,  electricians, 
athletic  coach.es.  and  teachers  of  all  kinds, 
including  teachers  of  English,  for  primary 
and  secondary  schools  and  in   universities. 

The  eight  countrle?  I  recently  visited  asked 
for  more  than  3, .500  Americans  immediately. 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India,  President 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  Prime  MlnisfJer  U  Nu 
of  Burma.  President  Garcia  of  the  Philip- 
pines all  hailed  the  Peace  Corps.  Some  of 
them.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you,  have 
not  been  favorable  to  all  American  policies. 
In  the  Punjab,  the  chief  of  a  village  said; 
"If  someone  from  the  Peace  Corps  would 
come  here,  we  would  welcome  him.  'What- 
ever poor  facilities  we  have,  we  would  share 
with  him  "  In  another  country  the  governor 
of  a  province  said:  'We  have  the  mind  and 


heart  to  do  things.  Our  people  are  ready 
to  move.  We  need  yotir  skills  to  help  us 
start." 

The  real  question,  then,  is  not  one  of  de- 
mand, but  supply.  Can  we  really  find,  re- 
cruit, and  train  Americans  who  will  meet 
this  challenge'' 

I  think  we  can.  Almost  4  000  Americans 
have  already  taken  the  first  Peace  Corps 
tests.  Applications  are  conung  in  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  100  a  day.  These  volun- 
teers are  saying  to  the  world:  "You  can 
count  on  us."  I 

There  Is  a  worldwide  struggle  going  onj 
A  revolution.  All  men  are  trying  to  achieve 
human  dignity  and  a  common  Identity.  You 
and  I  are  part  of  that  struggle,  for  no  mat- 
ter whether  a  man  be  Jew.  Buddhist,  Moslem. 
Hindu,  Communist,  or  Christian,  he  has  been 
born  of  woman  like  every  other  man  alive, 
he  Is  living  on  this  small  spinning  planet 
like  every  other  man  alive;  he  needs  food, 
shelter,  and  spiritual  comfort  like  every  other 
man  alive;  and  he  will  lie  the  death  like 
every  other  man  alive.  And  if  there  is  a 
destiny  after  death,  the  community  of  our 
experience  here  on  this  earth  indicates  that 
any  life  hereafter  will  be  common  to  all. 

It  is  easy  to  see  and  even  magnify  the 
differences  among  men:  Color,  education, 
genetlcal  Inheritance,  religion  But  the 
new  generation  Is  beginning  to  realize  that 
whereas  political  nationalism  and  economic 
agcrresslveness  may  divide  men.  the  most 
important  of  all  exi^eriences  unite  them— 
birth,  marriage,  death,  destiny. 

Many  people  in  our  land  and  overseas  may 
not  yet  even  'understand  why  they  are  so 
Rttrred  within  their  deepest  reaches,  but, 
as  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  mes.sage  to 
Congress  on  the  Peace  Corps:  "Throughout 
the  world  people  are  struggling  for  economic 
and  social  progress  which  reflects  their 
deepest  desires  Our  own  freed' >m.  and  the 
future  of  freedom  around  the  wnrld  depend, 
In  a  very  real  sense,  on  the  ability  to  build 
growing  and  indejjendent  nations  where 
men  can  live  in  dignity,  liberated  from  the 
bonds  of  hunger.  Ignorance,  and  poverty." 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps  Is  to  j)er- 
mlt  Americans  to  particii)ate  directly,  per- 
.sonally  and  effectively,  in  this  strugule  f.T 
human  dignity.  A  world  community  is 
struggling  to  be  born  America  must  be 
pre."^ent  at  that  birth,  helping  to  make  U 
successful. 

Our  volunteers  mu.st  go  with  a  Uue  spirit 
of  humility,  seeking  to  learn  a.s  well  as  to 
teach.  If  they  go  in  this  spirit,  America 
will  gain  most.  And  our  greatest  gain  will 
be  measured  In  the  lives  of  the  volunteers. 
They  will,  as  President  Kennedy  has  said, 
"be  enriched  by  the  experience  of  living  and 
working  in  foreign  lands  •  •  •  they  will 
return  better  able  to  assume  the  respon.sl- 
blllties  of  American  citizenship  and  with 
greater  understanding  of  our  global  respon- 
sibilities." 

Notre  Dame  is  famous  for  Us  Victory 
March.  It  is  famous  for  Its  i.ihllosophy  of 
playing  the  game  to  win.  As  General  Doug- 
las MacArthur  said  and  as  Notre  Dame  prac- 
tices— "There  is  no  substitute  for  victory." 
I  hope  and  believe  that  In  Its  program 
with  the  Peace  Corps  Notre  Dame  will  live 
up  to  lt~s  reputation  for  sticcess. 

Commencement    Address.    De   P.ati,    Univfk- 

siTY,     Chicago,     III.,    June     7,     1961.    by 

Robert  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr 

In  speaking  to  you  men  and  wuincii  of 
De  Paul,  I  want  to  set  forth  not  the  ductrlno 
of  what  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  called  Ignoble 
ease,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  demanding  life, 
the  life  of  sacrifice  and  service,  of  work  and 
toil  in  the  Interest  of  your  country. 

Around  this  globe  people  are  wondering 
If  Americans  can  live  that  doctrine  as  well 
as  preach  it.  Tliere  Is  one  big  qviestion; 
Is  America  qualified  to  lead  the  free  world? 
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W!  7  :.re  they  asking  if  Why  Is  there 
doubt?  Becau.se  of  the  evidi  nee  that  Ainc.--- 
i?ans  ha\e  guie  suft  and  ar:-  no  lont'er  ci- 
p;ib'.e  of  su.'italTied  pcrsoti  a  sacrifice  f  -r 
their  country.  The  presldei  t  of  one  of  our 
largest  universities  says  wf  are  beset  by 
"spiritual  flabblness."  I  recently  heard  it 
said  that  we  are  producing  a  strange  new- 
kind  of  human  being— "a  j  uy  with  a  full 
belly,  an  empty  mind,  and  :■.  hollow  heart." 
John  Steinbeck,  willing  tj  Adlai  Steven- 
son, pointed  with  alarm  to  lour  Impressions 
of  the  .American  people  he  his  gained  In  the 
la.st  few  years:  First,  a  creeping,  all-pervad- 
ing Immorality;  second  a  l  unger,  a  thirst 
a  yearning  fur  something  \  nknown;  third, 
the  violence,  cruelty,  and  hyp<x:risy  symp- 
tomatic of  a  people  which  has  too  much, 
and.  fourth,  the  surly.  111  temper  that  af- 
filns  humnn  beings  when  they  are  fright- 
ened. 

Where  do  we  go  to  gathei  additional  evi- 
dence? We  might  pick  up  the  New  York 
Times  and  glance  at  the  accounts  of  price 
fixing  in  the  busme.ss  c  (inmunuy  and 
tealht-rbeddiiig  ^n  the  laaor  movement 
We  might  g  :>  to  tlie  Dep..itment  of  Army 
rc-ord.-.  of  American  prtso!;ers  of  war  In 
Korea  and  dlsr.)ver  that  on  '-third  of  those 
prisoners  collabi>r..ted  with  the  enemy  and 
38  percent  of  them  died— ..s  contrasted  to 
the  229  Turkish  soldiers  imprisoned  of 
whom  none  died  and  none  c  iUaborated  with 
the  enemy. 

We  might  cull  as  a  wilnc.ss  Forrest  Eva- 
.shev^kl.  athletic  director  at  Iowa  State,  who 
would  tell  us  that  when  he  recommended 
a  top  graduate  for  a  Job  with  a  major  .Amer- 
ican company,  the  first  que-stion  the  y  lUng 
man  asked  was:  "What  are  the  pension 
benefltr''" 

Amenciins  are  not  alone,  however.  In 
doubtini?  t.he  intellecttial  ard  spiritual  fiber 
of  m<xlern  Ani'-rica.  I  eii' uuntered  tlie.se 
doubts  all  around  the  worlJ  on  my  recent 
trip.  "Yours  was  the  firs  revolution,"  1 
was  told  In  India  by  .A.sha  levl.  a  vigorous 
Wf)man  associate  of  Mahatn  a  Gandhi.  "I>.) 
you  think  young  Americrus  possess  the 
spiritual  value  they  must  hive  to  bring  the 
spirit  (-f  thaf  revolution  to  our  country.' 
Your  Peuce  Corps  must  touch  the  idealism 
of  -Amer'.ca  and  bring  that  to  us  dn  yuu 
do  It  ' 

She  pu'  that  question  to  me  and  I  pas,*  It 
on  to  you  -to  those  of  you  who  may  be  say- 
ing, as  cf'llepe  graduates  (:ten  do  "I  can't 
think  of  anything  to  d      ' 

Let  me  tell  you  that  a  world  ;s  waiting 
li  r  you.  and  tiierf  is  plenty  to  do.  I  came 
back  from  this  tr.p  with  requests  for  more 
than  4,000  Americans  to  ^.'ork  In  Just  the 
eight  nations  I  visited.  I  an  convinced  that 
50  000  Inbs  need  filUnp  -anc  tl.ey  need  ftllln;^ 
now — in  the  lO'l  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  One  nfter  anothe-  the  leaders  of 
.Africa  ard  Asia  not  only  welcomed  the  idea 
of  the  Pe;\cc  Corps,  but  thev  requcs-ed  Peace 
Corps  \oh'.nteer8  to  serve  ii  their  countries. 
Pr.me  MinisU>r  Nehru  a.'ked  us  for  agricul- 
tural extension  workers  to  help  meet  India's 
staggering  food  deficiency.  Gandhi  himself 
had  said  India  t'-ems  with  inilUons  who  have 
tj  "o  with.-iut  two  m<"als  a  duy  and  to  whom 
the  oi,:v  for-n  in  which  G  xl  dare  appear  is 
f.H>d  The  Peace  Corps  is  going  into  the 
Punjab  m  Imha;  I  hope  some  of  yoti  here 
will  g(.>  w  itli  us 

Prime  Mlnis;er  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  asked 
for  plumbers,  teachers,  and  electricians 
"Send  us  teachers."  he  Jaid.  'teachers  of 
Fcience  and  math  and  if  all  subjects- 
teachers  for  our  elementary  schools  and  our 
secondary  schcxjls  and  our  universities.  And 
send  them,"  he  asked,  "b  •  August  " 

U  Nu  In  Burma  waiit.s  health  workers— 
r,anlt.Ulon  cnelneers,  nurse?  and  nurses"  aids, 
doctors,  dent.il  technician  .  Just  to  mention 
a  few — and  he  needs  them  desperately  to 
help  his  people  lift  the  jurden  of  disease 
Iroin  their  lives. 


The  lende-'s  of  Nigeria — Prime  Minister 
A/.ikiwe,  Sir  Tafewa  Balewa.  and  Sardona 
of  ;sukutu — uiii-.nimoubly  requested  f^achers 
A  ;  miliar  re-qut'-t  came  from  President  Gar- 
cia of  the  Philippines.  You  may  know  of 
the  magnificent  work  done  in  the  Philip- 
pines 50  y.irs  ego  by  Americans— known  as 
the  Thomasite-3  because  of  the  nam.e  of  the 
ship  tliat  carried  them  over.  These  Ameri- 
cans went  cut  to  teach  English  They 
helped  to  make  it  the  nation,;!  language — 
il-.e  glue  that  holds  together  the  diverse 
elements  of  the  Philippines-  so  that  today 
Enclish  Is  In  fact  the  natioiuJ  medium  of 
instruction  after  the  third  grade.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  capacity  of  the  Philippine 
school  system  to  teach  English  effectively 
has  Etei'dlly  declined  so  that  today  It  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  corn;pted  by  local 
dialects  ar.d  i!' ;.ge.  The  Govertiment  of  the 
Philippines  has  uske-d  the  Peace  Co.-ps— - 
and  we  have  agreed — to  send  300  teachers 
a;d.3  to  stem  the  current  deterioration  of 
English  instruction.  Again.  I  hope  some  of 
you  wtU  be  among  those  teachers  who  will 
.'erve  m  the  Phi;ii)pines 

Uo  you  need  to  be  an  expert  in  teaching 
English  or  a  specialist  in  the  teaching  of 
science?  No.  Tlie  principal  resources  that 
you  would  take  to  tlie  scli<x.'l  situation  m 
the  Philippines  would  be  your  command  of 
English  a.s  a  natue  speaker  and  a  general 
background  in  the  fifld  of  science  and  tech- 
nology Tlv>se  t.ilei.ts  would  be  improved 
by  a  period  of  imensive  training  under  Peace 
Corps  aur-plcfs  before  \'<\\  leave  America. 

Perhaps  you  are  b'^a:inning  to  see  that  the 
basic  concept  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  to  send 
trained  and  talented  Americans  to  do  needed 
Jobs   in  other  countries   of   the   world.     The 
resources    of   capital,    of    technology,   and   of 
leadership    In    these   countries  could   be   far 
more  productive  than  they  arc  today  if  one 
critical    element     were    not    missing      That 
missing    element    is    middle    manpower— not 
leadership  at  the  top,  for  many  of  the  leaders 
in  these  countries  possess  exceptional  quali- 
ties  and   were   trained   In   Western   universi- 
ties;   and    not    unskilled    manpower    at    the 
bo'fim    level,    for    these    countries    usually 
have  an  abundance  of  manual  laborers.     But 
a  gap  exl-^ts   in   the  middle   level   for   people 
who  c;in  ;.r^d  will  do  a  Job      The  Peace  Corps 
proposes  fo  help   nil  those  gaps  in   the  low - 
income  countries  by  sending  m.en  and  women 
with     college,     university     and     professional 
training.  w".tli   teaching,  cralt.   larmmg,  or- 
ganizing and  leadership  skills.     Rather  than 
advise  and  counsel  tlie  local  people  on  how- 
to   accomplish    their   Jobs.   Peace    Corps   vol- 
unteers   wi'l    go    to    help    do    the    work    and 
In  the  process  will  te-'ch  I'v-al  p-^op'.e  to  do 
It  themselves 

Life  for  Pe:ce  Ci  rps  volunteers  wl'.l  be  sim- 
ple and  Inconspicuous,  and  the  standard  of 
living  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  local 
peopl".  but  sufTicicnt  to  maintain  health  and 
cffcctivene's.  The  work  will  be  hard  and 
demanding  and  .a  times  nw.y  be  even  danger- 
ou-^.  But  there  are  rewards  that  go  beyond 
the  living  allowance  and  the  S75  a  month 
that  the  volunteer  cams  while  In  the  Corps. 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  will  learn  f.'-om  a 
different  culture:  they  will  be  performing 
important  work  for  another  country;  they 
will  be  serving  their  own  country  and  the 
cause  of  freedom;  obove  all.  they  will  be  prov- 
ing that  .Americans  are  ready  to  Join  hands 
wl'th  other  people  in  a  s?Mous  pursuit  of 
peace. 

The  demand  Is  th.ere- lor  every  kind  cf 
t.ilent.  skill,  and  profession.  Now  the  ques- 
tMn  is-  What  cf  the  supply  A:-e  enough 
q-K;lified  AmcTicar.s  available  ar.d  willing  to 
spend  2  vears  In  a  tough  a.sslgnment  abroad? 
Mr.  Khr-ushchev  says,  "No."  Only  the 
other  dav  he  branded  AmWican  young  peo- 
ple as  '"dissipated  good-for-nothings  "  I 
think  he  will  eat  those  words  when  he  learns 
that  resixinse  to  the  Peace  Corps  is  already 
proving  that  Americans  of  diverse   training 


and  abilities   are  stepping  forward   In  large 
numbers  to  say,  "You  can  count  on  us."' 

Almost  4.000  Americans  of  all  ages  took 
the  first  battery  of  Peace  Corps  ex.iminatlons 
last  week— despite  the  f.»ct  that  the  les.s 
w-ere  given  during  final  examination  periocLs 
on  many  colleee  and  university  campuses 
and  despite  the  fact  that  our  tests  :.re  purely 
voluntary,  i  Wha.  kind  of  response  would  a 
xi.rofessor  at  De  P.ral  get  if  he  announced, 
"We're  going  to  have  an  exam  Saturday: 
you're  invited  to  take  it  if  you  wp.nt  to.") 

Another  barometer  of  the  response  the 
Peace  Corps  has  evoked  are  the  descriptive 
statistics  of  volunteer  questionnaire  forms 
we  have  received.  Of  the  first  4.800  eligible 
questionnaires  that  we  have  examined  these 
interesting  figures  turii  up; 

Seven  hundred  and  twelve  appliran's 
have  professional  skills  In  operating  a 
tractor.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  can 
run  a  bulldozer  There  were  616  people  w-ith 
professional  skills  as  cp.rpenters.  205  as  sur- 
veyors, 205  a5  electricians.  193  as  masons  and 
196  In  metalworklng.  Three  hui.dred  ard 
seventy  applicants  had  profestior;.l  experi- 
ence with  biology  laboratory  equipment  and 
473  with  chemical  laboratory  equipment. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  were  profeisi-.^nal 
nurses. 

Ol  the  4.800  applicants,  1.817  were  CDlicee 
graduates  and  1.203  persons  had  1  or  more 
years  of  graduate  work.  One  thousand  oi 
them  can  speak  Spanish  and  another  thou- 
sand can  speak  French.  Sixty-six  tpeak 
Portuguese,  24  sj>eak  Arabic,  22  speak  a 
Chinese  language,  and  12  speak  Hindu  or 
Urdu. 

Out  of  the  first  4,800  '  qualified  applicants, 
here  are  a  few  statistics: 


Aprs 


ale   .  Fi'inalc 


M  MiiaX 
status 


21  to  2.5 

2r,  to  3(1 

31  IO.V) 

r*  will  over. . 


I,72t* 

778 

497 

IM) 

317 

IJO 

7-J 

27 

Single. 

....do. 

do. 


Tuial 


2,5«r7 

084 

437 

»9 


Note.— Total  of  i;ll  ages:  3,001  mak-s,  1,356  femah-s, 
single— 174  married  couples. 


.Skills 


Professional      .Amateur 


Farm  equipment 

r.iilMo7.er 

("  :ir|KTiters 

riiinitiers -- 

.NiirsjKc 

Kli'cLricians 

."Purveyors 

.\ntomoljili'  mechanic _- 

H.U!ilicmfL<  .  - 

1  njclor  ojierators -- 

Knowle<lge  of  foreigu  arras.. 


SM 

63.S 

172 

MO 

«1« 

1.4fiJ 

aw 

m) 

270 

344 

•JHh 

1*4 

20." 

.-{71 

406 

1                  »»■. 

313 

Jits 

713 

•JI.3 

462 

Language  skills:  Give  a  short  talk,  read  a 
newspaper,  vrlte  a  letter  understand  a  dis- 
cussion Number  who  crm  do  at  least  two- 
Spanish.  1.028:  French.  1.048:  Itshan.  203. 
Portuguese  66;  H;ndu  and  Urdu.  12;  Man- 
darin. Cantonese  or  other  Chinese.  22.  Ara- 
bic. 24,  Forty-eight  claimed  skills  In  l.;n- 
gu;.ge   oC  Far  Eastern   countries. 

Activities:  Football.  880.  swimming  2.5-0. 
mountain  climbing.  495:  working  with  youth 
groups.  2  100;  volunteer  in  hospitisl  or  clh.ic, 
407. 

Bducational  level:  1  2C3  had  1  or  more 
years  of  graduate  or  professional  skill:  1.817 
had  completed  college:  1.248  had  completed 
1  to  3  year.,  of  college:  389  had  completed 
high  school:  balance  were  less  than  12th 
grade  or  indicated  a  different  arrangement, 
such  as  foreign  educational  school  systems, 
tutors,  etc  ;  70  or  more  hours  of  English  and 
foreign  languages.  207;  70  or  more  hours  of 
engineering,  tnathematlcs.  chemistry,  192; 
people  who  have  taken  education  courses, 
1.047. 


Peace  Corps  now  has  10,000  applicants. 
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Bi;t  these  first  4.800  are  £;oing  to  br  only 
i>  cir.ip  111  the  bucket  of  demands  th;it  have 
.:eer,  and  will  be  made  for  Peace  Corps  volun- 
tet'rs.  V."e  are  still  getting  more  than  150 
;  ppucan;s  a  day.  But  even  so.  there  i.«  go- 
ing to  have  X-u  be  a  total  response  by  the 
American  community  if  America  through 
the  Peac?  Corps  is  g'Jii.g  to  be  successful  in 
mankind's  relentless  struggle  acamst  pov- 
erty,   disease,   ignorance,    and    tyrrany. 

A  major  resjionse  miisf  come  from  Ameri- 
con  busir.ess.  Paying  taxes  is  no  longer  m 
nself  sufficient;  the  Peace  Corns  needs  the 
kind  01  trained  and  aggr-^ssive  people  who 
make  ?  success  in  busiiu'ss.  I  spent  12 
'ears  in  the  business  world  in  Chicago  and 
I  saw  men  and  women  with  the  fire  aiul  drive 
we  need  m  the  Peace  Corps.  I  say  to  them: 
"We  nfed  you.  Come  and  join.  Your  idtas, 
your  innovations,  your  dynamism  will  find 
u  fertile  field  in  the  newly  emergir.i:  r.ation.^  " 
I  hope  American  businesses  and  indu.-uu-s 
will  provide  2-year  leaves  of  abseuces.  with- 
out pay.  but  with  reemployment  benefit.s  for 
their  employees — wliether  t^ip-lcvel  adnun- 
Istratoi-s  or  secretaries — who  can  meet  a 
critical  need  abroad. 

American  labor  miUst  respond,  too.  Al- 
ready we  have  received  urgent  request-s  for 
plumber-;.  electricians.  carpenters,  and 
te.;che-s  for  technical  trade  schools.  Can 
we  mc'n  these  requests'^  Only  if  the  Ameri- 
can labor  niovemcnt  can  provide  the  skilled 
manpower  from  it^  ranks  to  .^erve  abr<.)ad 
I  am  hopeful  that  labor — like  business — will 
grant  Its  people  who  enter  the  Peace  Corps 
the  reemiployment  rights  that  have  been  ac- 
corded up  to  now  only  to  veterans  o!'  war. 

Otliers  must  also  respond.  The  academic 
community  must  give  us  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators to  fill  critical  shortages  around 
the  world  Farm  groups  must  st^-p  forward 
with  youth  trained  in  atrriculture.  animal 
husba)idry,  animal  disease  control,  irriga- 
tion, seed  and  plant  multiplication  and  dis- 
tribut.on,  and  maciiinery  repair.  Women 
must  respond,  too  Many  countries  have 
already  specifically  requested  women  to  serve 
as  nurses'  aids,  te.ichers.  and  child  care 
worke-s. 

But  in  the  fin.il  ar.alysis,  the  must  urgent 
resporse  must  come  froni  y^u  men  ard 
women  here  today.  You  are  America's  capi- 
tal— her  most  valuable  resource — in  the  rev- 
olution that  rocks  the  foundations  of  the 
world  even  at  this  m.oment.  We  cannot  fail 
in  this  great  contest  between  freemen  and 
tyranriv.  Communists  are  not  supermen 
They  are  average  human  beings  who  often 
perform  below  average  If  we  fail,  it  will 
be  because  we  did  not  give  the  best  that 
is  in  us.  ''' 

Since  that  day  Abraham  set  out  from  his 
city  founded  "on  blood  ar.d  fear  and  injus- 
tice" searching  for  a  ci*y  "wh'.ise  builder 
and  founder  is  God."  men  have  longed  f<ir  a 
new  order.  Plato  wrcjte  about  it  in  his  Re- 
public. Gandhi  saw  it  in  the  "Kingdom  ol 
Ruma  '  Sir  Thomas  More  yearned  for  it  in 
Utopia  The  Hebrew  prophets  peered  into 
the  future  for  the  day  when  nations  would 
beT    :heir   swords    in'.o   pIuwshare.T 

Today  the  longing  is  epidemic  for  a  nev.- 
order  in  which  Justice  and  peace  prevail 
and  all  men  share  a  better  life  The  Peace 
Corps  is  a  small  part  of  the  effort  needed  to 
achle'-e  that  order 

I  go  back  to  the  words  of  Ashadevi.  who 
traveled  3  days  and  nights  in  India  in  order 
to  pu';  one  questi  j:i  to  us:  'Your  Peace  Corps 
must  touch  the  idealism  of  America  and 
bring  that   to  us      Can   you  do  if^" 

Only   you   can   answer    her   question. 


ATTITUDE  OF  AIR  FORCE  ON 
BOMBERS 

Ml-.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  freedom  of  the  press  carrie.s  with 
it  a  double  responi^ibihty.  One  responsi- 
bility is  Lo  report  to  the  people,  and  the 


other  rcsponsibili^v,  of  course,  is  to  re- 
port accurately.  I  believe  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  press  in  this  country 
recognize  these  responsibilities,  and  do 
their  best  to   adheie  to  both  of  them. 

However,  yesterday  in  the  New  York 
Times  there  appealed  an  article  which 
I  mu.^-^t  take  the  floor  to  correct.  The 
article  I  refer  to  carried  the  headline 
••.A.ir  Force  Cliarts  Plea  for  Bombers." 
The  subheadline  was.  "Plans  Vigorous 
Appeals  for  More  Funds  in  Wake  of 
Soviet  Show  of  Power." 

The  article  was  Aritten  only  2  or  3 
days  after  the  Suncay  show  in  Moscow, 
and  to  my  definite  and  absolute  knowi- 
ed','(  the  Air  F'orcc'  had  not  discussed 
ttr-  show  in  an  ofacial  way. 

The  article  quotes  "qualified  sources," 
whicli.  of  cour.se,  is  a  good  "gimmick" 
10  use  if  it  is  desired  to  escape  responsi- 
bility. The  writer  uses  the  expression 
"c^iialificd  sources"  in  maying: 

Qualified  sources  said  Gen.  Curtis  E 
I.eMay.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
!)l;inned  to  urg'e  greater  outlays  than  the 
administration  had  requested  to  develop 
the  controversial  B-7()  supersonic  high  alti- 
tude bomber. 

I  have  inquired  of  the  Air  Force  con- 
cerning this  report,  because  of  my  rather 
close  connection  with  it.  I  had  not 
heard  of  any  plans  of  the  Air  Force  to 
urge  speedier  development  of  this  air- 
craft, even  though  I  personally  believe 
that  such  action  should  be  taken.  I 
was  told  that  neither  General  LeMay 
nor  Secretary  Zuckert  had  at  any  time 
m  the  last  few  days  made  any  remarks 
to  anyone  that  would  indicate  that  the 
headline  and  the  substance  of  the  stoiT 
that  api)cared  m  the  New  York  Times 
carried  any  ti'uth  at  all. 

I  asked  rc'proseitatives  of  the  Air 
Force  about  the  article,  because,  nat- 
urally, a  Senator  is  interested  par- 
ticularly in  a  subject  that  is  fairly 
close  to  his  own  heart.  I  was  told  that 
no  comments  hav(^  been  made  to  the 
pi-ess  relative  to  this  subject,  and  that 
the  only  possible  source  that  could  have 
been  depended  upon  was  a  press  release 
that  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  not  tiie  Mv  Force.  That  re- 
lease was  handed  out.  I  believe,  either 
Monday  or  Tuesday  morning  by  the  Dc- 
parlment  of  Defen-.e.  But  in  the  New 
York  Times  article  m  using  the  release 
almost  verbatim,  the  article  stated: 

Ir.    response    to   questions,    the    Air   Force 

ob.-er-.ed  — 

Partner  down — 
Ti:-''  .\i."  Force  said — 

Mr.  President,  tlie  release  was  made 
by  the  Departmen'  of  Defense.  Again 
I  can  report  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  no  re:ea.se  has  been  made 
by  the  Air  Force  concerning  the  show 
is  Mo.scow  last  Sunday,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  release  will  be  made,  but*such  a 
release  has  not  been  made  up  until  now. 

At  another  point  in  the  article  it 
stated: 

The  Air  Force  in     esponse  to  questions — 

No  questions  have  been  asked  or 
answered,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain.    The  ar.icle  further  states: 

The  Air  Force  identified  the  new  heavy 
bomber   displayed   in   last  Sunday's  Moscow 


show  as  a  craft  that  had  been  known  to  be 
tinder  development  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  do  not  have 
the  Defense  Department  relea.se  in  my 
hand,  I  am  sure  this  part  of  the  article 
was  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  release,  not  from 
any  release  issued  by  the  Air  Force.  The 
Air  Force  has  not  officially  identified 
this  or  any  other  craft  in  the  show  of  last 
Sunday. 

This  is  a  time  in  the  Nation's  history 
when  newspaper  reporters  must  work 
very  a.ssiduously  to  make  certain  that 
what  they  print  in  their  ivipers  is  true. 
This  article  can  be  read  by  tiie  casual 
reader  of  the  newspaprr  a.s  an  attempt 
by  the  Air  Force  ofRcial.-  to  i  epudiate  the 
orders  and  desires  of  their  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  President  of  the  Linittd 
States,  John  Kennedy.  That  certainly 
would  be  the  last  thing  that  either  Cuius 
LeMay  or  Secretary  Zuckert  would  ever 
do.  Neither  of  these  nitn  would  do  Ih.at, 
or  go  over  the  desires  of  the  President, 
even  though  thert'  are  some  of  us  wlio 
would  like  to  .see  them  do  it.  They  owe 
allegiance  to  their  Coinmander  m  Chief, 
and  they  ob.serve  allegiance  to  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  believe  that  tb.<  Nt  w 
York  Times  was  wrong  in  aitiibuting 
this  source  to  the  Air  Porce,  and  in  at- 
tributing certain  words  and  actions  to 
the  Air  Force,  That  is  not  the  case 
at  all. 


WITH   ALL   DELIBERATE    SPEED 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  of  world  crisis,  none  of  us 
should  enga:-:e  in  captious  criticism  and 
no  one  would  want  our  Government  to 
act  hastily.  No  one  would  want  tlir  ad- 
ministration to  initiate  ai.y  policy  with- 
out careful  study. 

Yet  at  the  same  time.  Mr  Pie.sidmt. 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  world  by  study  alone.  The 
Federal  Government  is  not  writing  text- 
books: it  must  ultimately  formuLite  and 
carry  out  policies,  on  a  worldwide  arena 
Even  in  the  daily  conduct  of  our  Federal 
bureaucracy,  where  it  is  customary  to 
move  with  all  deliberate  speed,  delib'i'r- 
ation  should  not  be  a  substitute  for 
decision.  It  is  a  matter  of  genuine  con- 
cern then,  uhen  we  learn  that  our  Gov- 
ernment's response  to  the  Berlin  crisis 
is  a  study — a  new  study — of  our  Nation's 
defenses.  One  such  study  has  alit'.idy 
been  undertaken.  If  tlie  first  study  was 
not  good  enough,  how  will  the  second  one 
be  any  better?  What  we  need  now  on 
Berlin  is  a  position,  not  a  position  pap-r. 
A  policy,  not  a  mere  preamble. 

The  deliberation  with  wluch  the 
wheels  of  our  Governn  ent  lui  n  w  as  ine)SL 
forcibly  and  directly  brought  to  my  at- 
tention this  week  when  I  received  a  com- 
munication from  th.e  Department  of 
State  dealing  with  another  crucial  area 
of  international  relaiAons,  Cuba,  The 
letter  was  in  response  to  my  e.xpressiem 
of  concern  over  the  Government  iiolicy 
of  permitting  continued  imix)rtation  of 
such  Cuban  products  as  tobacco,  molas- 
ses, fruits,  and  vegetables.  It  was  dated 
July  7  and  it  advised  me  that  the  ael- 
ministration  shared  my  concern  that  the 
hostile  Castro  regime  was  still  deriving 
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benefits  from  U.S.  trade,  I  was  assured 
that  the  administration  had  the  question 
of  Cuban-American  trade  relations  under 
intensive  study  but  had  not  yet  reached 
a  decision. 

Yet  Mr.  President,  the  letter  had  a 
familiar  ring.  Back  in  Feuruary,  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  an  earlier  query  which 
I  had  sent  to  the  Department  of  State 
on  this  very  question.  At  th.it  time  I  was 
assured  that  the  Department,  to!;ether 
with  other  agencies  of  the  government, 
was  studying  the  Cuban  trade  question 
with  the  view  of  detei-miniiu;  what  fur- 
ther actions  m  this  area  miyht  be  taken. 

Now  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  any 
problem  of  trade  relations  ulaccd  under 
the  microscope  of  intensive  study  for  a 
period  of  nearly  ,5  months  should  be 
analyzed  sufficiently  to  su;3;-'est  F>0'':>itive 
remedial  action.  If  tiny  Cuba  requires 
such  protiacte  d  intensity  of  study,  with- 
out result,  our  trade  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  seini  to  pose  an  eternal 
and  in.soluble  problem. 

After  all  this  labor  of  tlie  mountain 
with  not  even  a  mouse  fothcominp.  I 
believe  it  is  reasonable  to  express  con- 
cern that  a  matter  of  such  smous  import 
has  taken  s\ich  an  inordinately  long 
period  of  study.  Delay  is  no  ally  of  ours. 
It  can  only  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
Cuban  commissar,  and  advi  nee  the  very 
cause  we-  are  pledged  to  opjo.se. 

Mr  {-"resident,  how  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore the  .Suviet  Union  estfblishes  mili- 
tary ba.  < .  and  missile  laun^'hing  sites  in 
Cuba? 

How  lonu  will  It  be  before  the  island 
is  virtually  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  another  Soviet  Socialist  Republic? 
How  long  aie  American  dollars  i:oing 
to  be  used  to  help  Castro  buy  Red  arms 
and  equipment  to  use  against  his  own 
people':' 

The  question  is  under  study,  we  are 
told.  But  .someone  may  njt  have  been 
doing  his  homework  because  it  is  cer- 
tainly time  for  this  study  to  be  con- 
cluded and  for  a  new  cliapter  to  be 
written  in  which  the  American  people 
demonstrate  their  determination  to  rid 
the  hemi.-^pherc  of  Castro';  Communist 
sat^'llite. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  al.'^o  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  question  of  Cuba  and  the 
need  for  a  complete  trade  embargo 
against  Cuba.  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  b<:>th  letter.s  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  punted  directly  fol- 
lowing my  re-marks. 

There  beint:  no  ob.jection,  the  letters 
weie  ordered  to  be  printtd  in  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

Dfpartment  of  State. 
V/ttfshington    DC  .  February  16.  196!. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B  Keating, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  I  have  recei\ed 
your  communication  dated  J;  nuary  31.  1961. 
In  which  you  express  concern  over  the  policy 
of  pcrniitting  the  importatioii  of  Cuban  to- 
bacco, molasses,  and  other  products,  there- 
by providing  Castro  Cuba  v.-ith  dollar  ex- 
change. 

As  ynu  know,  Cuba's  dollar  earnings  were 
reduced  by  some  70  percent  when  the  Cuban 
sugar  quota  was  set  at  zero.  The  current 
annual  rate  of  importation  from  Cuba  is  now 
estimated  to  be  $60  million  consisting,  as 
you  have  stated,  m.-^inly  of  tobacco,  molasses, 
frtilts.  and  vegetables. 


I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department,  to- 
gether with  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Is  studying  the  Cuban  trade  question 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  there 
are  further  actions  in  this  area  which  might 
be  taken  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  in- 
ternational obligations. 

Please  call  on  us  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macomeer.  Jr.. 

A.'isistant  Secretary. 


Department  of  State. 
Wa'<hington.  DC,  July  7.  1961. 
Hon    KENNrTH  B    Ke.\ting. 
[/.">.  Si'nnt'^. 

Dz.KR  Senator  Kfminc  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  June  22,  1961,  inquiring 
whether  the  Department  is  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  imposition  of  an  embargo  against 
Cuban  goods,  a  step  you  have  suggested  on 
several  occasions. 

The  Department  appreciates  your  continu- 
ing interest  in  this  matter  and,  as  you  know, 
shares  your  concern  that  the  hostile  Castro 
regime  continues  to  derive  benefits  from 
trading  with  the  United  States,  although  on 
a  greatly  reduced  scale.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  administration  has  the  question  of 
Cuban-United  States  trade  relations  under 
Intensive  study.  A  final  decision  on  this 
matter,  however,  has  not  been  reached  at 
this  writing. 

Please  call  on  us  whenever  we  can  be  of 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hays. 
A.s  ivfanf  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 


CONFERENCE  ON    'WEI  COME 
CORPS " 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President  on  July 
5  I  wrote  a  Mter  to  Secretary  Hodces 
ur.uiiiu-  that  he  call  a  conference  of  the 
several  national  or;:anizations  which 
have  a  role  to  play  in  greeting  and  assist- 
ing foreign  visitors  in  communities 
throughout  the  country.  I  thir.k  these 
activities  should  be  coordinated  and 
accelerated.  They  are  an  importar.t  ad- 
junct of  the  US  Travel  Service  recently 
established  by  the  Consress  to  promote 
tourism  to  the  United  States  I  propose 
calling  these  local  groups  Welcome 
Corps. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  rei^ly  to  my  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Edward  Gudeman.  Under 
Secretary  of  Commej-ee.  indicating  that 
the  Department  is  actively  interested  in 
efforts  to  assist  foreicn  visitors.  Because 
I  believe  this  is  an  extremely  important 
proiiiam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  t*-xt  of  my  letter  appear  at  this 
point  m  the  Retcird,  m  order  that  it  mav 
receive  the  attention  of  local  or  na- 
tional t: roups  which  would  have  an  in- 
terest m  wo!  kiiiij  on  the  several  functions 
which  I  liave  listed  as  possible  activities 
of  the  Welcome  Corps. 

There  beme  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  REConr. 
as  follows; 

Jl-LY    5.    lt'61- 

Hon    LuTiiEH  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Department  oj  Commerce, 
Wa^ihtngton .  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  one  of  the  Se'i:ite 
cusp.,insors  of  the  bill  to  set  up  a  tra\el 
service  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  1 
want  to  wish  you  every  success  in  the  imple- 
mientation  of  "this  useful  and  important  pro- 
gram which  w;\s  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  last  Thursday. 


Several  weeks  ago,  I  mentioned  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  promoting  tourism  to 
the  United  States  should  be  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary,  community  programs  to 
see  to  It  that  otu-  visitors  are  well  received 
onc°  they  arrive  in  the  United  States.  In 
~\  sense,  this  is  the  other  side  of  the  com  of 
the  Travel  Service.  If  we  do  not  make 
visitors  comfortable  while  they  are  In  the 
United  States,  then  all  of  our  efforts  to 
promote  tourism  will  be  to  no  avail. 

I  hope  you  agree  that  it  would  be  help- 
ful for  local  grotips  in  key  areas  to  set  up 
programs  to  greet  and  assist  foreign  visitors, 
I  have  suggested  callii:g  these  groups 
Welcome  Corps. 

Efforts  are  already  underway  in  New  York 
City  to  develop  a  comppehensive.  citywide 
program  to  assist  foreign  visitor-  Among 
other  activities,  such  a  program  could  in- 
clude: (1)  meeting  and  aiding  incoming 
tourists  at  the  major  terminals:  (2i  seeing 
that  foreign  language  speaking  personnel 
are  available  in  stores  and  hotels:  (3)  pro- 
viding an  Information  center  for  foreign 
visitors  in  an  accessible  place;  (4i  arrang- 
ing opportunities  for  Americans  to  meet 
socially  with  visitors  of  similar  Interests  and 
background:  and  (51  dealing  with  emer- 
gencies and  crises  that  may  arise  while  a 
visitor  is  in  the  United  States. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  work  of  the  Wel- 
come Corps  would  be  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  the  travel  service  program  which 
your  Department  is  ab<jut  to  undertake. 
Furthermore,  I  think  it  would  be  entirely 
appropriate  for  you  to  organize  and 
sponsor  a  conference  in  Washington  of 
representatives  of  the  several  national  organ- 
izations which  would  have  a  role  to  play 
at  the  local  level  In  conjvinction  with  the 
work  of  community  Welcome  Corps.  I  urge 
you  to  give  seriovis  consideration  to  callir.g 
a  conference  along  these  lines  to  explore  the 
need  for  coordinated  local  programs  to  wel- 
come and  assist  visitors  from  abroad.  These 
programs  would  greatly  enhance  the  value 
and  meaning  of  the  work  of  the  US. 
Travel  Service  as  regards  promttinEt  oversea 
tourism  as  well  as  strengthening  .America's 
imaee  to  people  of  the  free  world 

With  best  personal  reeards   1  an: 
Very  sincerely  yours 

Kenneth  B   Keating. 


UNITED  STATES  TO  ASSIST  WORTH- 
WHILE  FOREIGN   AID   PROJECT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  aeo.  m  mid-April.  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  outlininc  the  fine  work  performed 
in  India  by  Dr.  Welthy  Fisher,  of  Rome, 
N.Y ,  at  Literacy  Village  in  Lucknow. 
India.  Dr.  Fisher  has  organized  and 
runs  what  I  would  call  a  private  foreien 
aid  project  in  India  to  combat  illiteracy. 
by  teaching  adults  to  read  and  by  en- 
couraging others  to  do  the  same  Like 
a  stone  thrown  into  a  pond,  her  efforts 
have  multiplied  in  benefits. 

For  some  time.  Dr.  Fisher  has  tried  to 
obtain  a  small  amount  oi  assistance 
from  our  official  Government  foreign  aid 
acencies.  I  am  very  happy  to  report 
that  the  Dei^artment  of  State  has  just 
informed  mo  tliat  under  the  terms  of 
Public  Law  480.  S15L000  in  local  cur- 
rency will  be  made  available  to  supple- 
ment Di'.  Fisher's  work.  I  also  under- 
stand that  a  F-albright  exchange  lecturer 
will  a-"=sist  ;n  the  training  of  new  liter- 
ates. And  there  is  also  a  possibility  that 
two  Peace  Corps  volunteers  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  program. 
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Mr.  President,  if  all  our  foreign  aid 
prcjects  were  as  carefully  directed  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  as  devoutly  and  sin- 
cerely carried  out,  and  as  successful  in 
their  results  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Fisher, 
the  free  world  would  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  Communist  dictators.  The 
wor!<  of  Dr.  Fisher  deserves  continued 
support  and  encouragement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  letters  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  from  the  Peace  Corps. 
and  from  Dr.  Fisher  herself  in  the  Rec- 
ORP  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
sp-jndence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department   of    State, 
Washington,    DC.   July    10,    1061. 
Hi-n.  Kenneth  B    Keattng, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Kkatinc:  Your  request  of 
June  17  for  information  on  the  status  of 
Mrs.  Welthy  H.  Fisher's  application  for  Pub- 
lic Law  480  assistance  to  her  literacy  village 
project  in  India  has  been  referred  to  the 
Department  by  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Depart- 
mi'Ufs  Bureau  of  Educational  iind  Cultural 
Aflairs  has  already  approved  the  allocation 
of  the  equivalent  of  $151,000  in  Indian  rupees 
ur.der  Public  Law  480.  section  104(k),  for 
this  project  and  that  Mrs.  Fi-sher  has  been 
informed  of  this  decision.  All  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  negotiate  a  grant-in-aid  with 
Mrs.  Fisher's  organization.  World  Education. 
Inc.  These  negotiations  should  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Fisher's  organization  has  done  some 
excellent  work  in  India.  One  of  the  most 
significant  aspects  of  this  work,  the  plan 
to  develop  a  School  of  Writing  for  New- 
Literates,  will  receive  assistance  under  the 
Public  Law  480  grant.  This  school  will  train 
writers  to  produce  materials  for  newly 
literate  people  who  so  frequently  slip  back 
into  Illiteracy  if  they  are  not  provided  with 
suitable  reading  materials.  Mrs.  Fisher  U 
very  enthusiastic  about  this  project  and, 
during  her  most  recent  visit  to  the  Depart- 
ment, indicated  that  she  was  very  pleased 
that  the  Department  had  found  it  possible 
to   provide   some    financial   support   for   it. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you 
on  this  matter,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  m.e 
Sincerely  yours, 

Brooks    Hats, 
A'fsi.'itant  Secretary. 

JI.T.Y6,  1961. 
Hon.  Kenneth  Keating. 
US    Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  KE.^TING:  Reference  i:-  made 
to  your  June  17  request  for  a  report  on  an 
application  to  the  Peace  Corps  for  two  volun- 
teers for  Literacy  House  in  Lucknow. 

Attached  is  a  note  on  our  India  program 
which  I  hope  will  provide  you  with  the  in- 
formation  you  de^-ire.     'V.'e    will   be   plcujcd 
to  elaborate  if  you  wish  more  detail. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Robert  Sargent  ."hkiver.  Jr  . 

Direr  tc 


Pi..\CE  Corps  Program  in  India-   Lnr.R.^CY 

House 
The  Ir.dia  Peace  Corps  pro<rram  grjws  out 
of  conversations  held  in  New  Delhi  m  Muy  at 
t.ie  invitation  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Shrlver  and  the  Prime  Mini.s- 
ter  agreed  that  the  initial  pilot  Pca'~e  C'^rps 
projects  would  concentrate  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  in  the  Punjab.  Since  that  time 
representatives  of  the  Peace  Corps  have  been 
i.egof.ating  with  officials  of  the  Punjab  and 


central  governmens  with  a  rc3ulti:^.g  f.>rma! 
request  for  a  project  on  June  20. 

A  number  "f  additional  proposals  have 
been  advanced  for  projects  la  other  parts  of 
India.  Amor.g  the.e  is  a  request  by  Literacy 
House  for  two  volunteers.  When  Mr.  Shrlver 
was  in  Now  Delhi  ;his  request  was  discussed 
brieny.  Embassy  officials  spoke  favorably  of 
the  pr.ject  and  It  is  among  those  v.hl>-h  have 
been  suc;gested  to  the  Government  of  India 
for  their  consideration.  However,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  has  not  yet  endorsed  any 
proposal  e.\crpt  the  Punjab  project. 

I'he  Peace  Crp;  is  asking  Us  representa- 
tive m  New  Delhi  to  continue  to  keep  this 
request  In  mind  in  his  conversations  with 
Government  of  India  officials  regarding  proj- 
ects additional  to  the  Punjab  program. 

We  understand  from  the  Deparunent  (.f 
State  that  a  grant  In  aid  f.>r  rupees  valued 
at  «151.000,  unde-  section  104tk»  of  Public 
Law  480  has  be  ni  approved  for  Llterat-y 
House  and  is  new  subject  to  negotiation. 
Mrs.  Fisher  has  been  In  personal  contact 
with  the  Department  in  recent  weeks. 

LiTFRACY  House, 
Lu'know,  UP.,  May  23.  19G1. 
Huu    Seuati-r   Kenneth   Ke.^ting. 
The  Senate  Buildng. 
U.S.  Coicrmnent, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Senator:  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy 
I  was  wh^n  mem'oers  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  New  Delhi  sent  me  the  statement 
which  you  gave  in  the  Senate  about  L.teracy 
Villasie.  and  your  r-equest  for  the  inclusion  of 
Paul"^Grime3"  New  York  article  In  the  Con- 
cr.EssioNAL  Record. 

We  are  making  a  dent  on  illiteracy.  I  do 
believe,  and  are  makint?  the  necessary  aids 
that  are  required  to  butfress  the  early  stei)S 
of  literacy.  We  are  becoming  specialists  In 
puipetry,  flannel-gr.iphs.  and  m  writing  sim- 
ple con.structive  readers  and  books  on  all 
subjects  that  wii;  awaken  minds  that  have 
been  walled  in  so  long. 

These  audiovisual  aids  are  ps  necessary  to 
the   literacy    road    as    medicine  and   stirge 
are  to  health 

Literacy  Village  has  reached  some  mile- 
stones. The  US  Education  Foundation  is 
sending  us  a  Fu  bright  lecturer  in  Journal- 
ism who  will  woik  in  our  School  of  Writing 
for  New  Literates.  At  my  request  slie  h.a.s 
studied  Hindi  th.s  past  year  and  can  already 
read  and  write  i'  very  well.  She  arrives  In 
August  and  is  g'  ing  to  help  us  enormously. 
Since  the  need  for  literacy  Is  so  great  and 
our  plans  are  expanding  .=;o  rapidly.  I  have 
requested  two  P?ace  Corps  men  or  women 
and  hope  for  the  best. 

Last  July.  1960,  I  wrote  a  proposal  to  the 
U.S.  Government  as  president  of  World  Edu- 
cation, Inc.,  for  Public  Law  480  funds  I 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Smith  of  the 
State  Department  who  later  sent  It  on  to 
the  American  Bnr.ba.ssy  In  India  Ambassador 
Bunker  and  his  staff  examined  the  proposal 
thoroughly  and  ;aid  to  me  "I  think  it  will 
go  through." 

Mr  Tyler  Woo<l  of  the  ICA  told  me  he  felt 
confident  that  the  proposal  would  be  accept- 
ed. Since  many  of  the  requesUs  came  natu- 
rally under  USIS.  Dr.  Kenneth  Bunce  came 
to  Luckno-.v  and  :  pent  a  day  there  examining 
ovir  center  and  sent  the  proposal  through  his 
agency  to  Washl  igton  I  do  not  know  the 
present  status  oi  the  proposal  but  do  know 
that  we  are  in  d  .'sperate  need  of  the  money 
even  tliough  we  receive  only  half  of  it  at 
a  t:me.  I  do  hope  to  hear  some  good  news. 
I  feel  needed  m  India  and  prefer  to  stay 
here,  but  must  return  to  United  States  to 
raise  funds. 

I    do    appreciate,    my   dear    Senator,   your 
dQcp   interest    a:id    your    conviction    of    the 
need  of  literacy 
With  high  regards. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Weltht  Honsingkk  Flsuer. 


DISAGREEMENT         BY         J-ENATOR 
GOLDWATLR  T(J   VIEWS   OF  SEN- 
ATOR   FULBHIGHl'    CONCERNING 
FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  direct  my  remark.^  today 
to  an  addres.=;  delivered  June  1:9  by  my 
esteemed  collcanie  from  Arkan.sa.-^.  Sen- 
ator   J.    Wii-i.i.Mvi    FfLRRiciiT.    entitled 
"Some  Reflections  Upon  Recent  Events 
and  Continuing  Problems."     Since  this 
presentation  \vr\-s  d-."^  en  bed  by  the  pres.s 
as  a  major  forei^p  policy  speech  and 
because  the  Senator   from   Arkansa.s  is 
ch.Tirman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  pre-^ume  tiiat  it  rellecLs,  in 
large  part  at  lea.'t,  the  views  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration.     For  this  rea.son, 
I  feel  that  we  who  disa  tree  strongly  with 
the  Gnvernmenl'.s  iiolicy.  or  lack  thereof, 
in   the   area   of   irternational   relation.s 
cannot  allow  certain  a.«;sertions  made  by 
the   Senat.or  from  Arkansas  to  go  un- 
challenged. 

Mr.  President,  a.s  I  study  the  address 
delivered  by  the  distincuished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  find  myself  becomintr  first  suiprised. 
then  amazed,  and  finally,  alaiTned.  In. 
e.ssence.  it  strikes  nie  as  an  ar;;ument  for 
continued  drifting  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion: for  inaction  on  all  major  cold  war 
fronts:  for  further  costly  implementa- 
tion of  an  outmoded  weak-kneed  foreign 
policy  which  accomplishes  nothing  but 
more  and  greater  los.-^es  of  freedom's  ter- 
ritory to  the  forces  of  international  com- 
munism. It  is  a  plea  for  more  useless 
expenditures  in  the  name  of  more  hope- 
less objectives.  It  is  pait  and  parcel 
with  the  prevalent  belief  in  administra- 
tion circles  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
increase  the  foreign  aid  budget  and 
Khru.shchev  v.ill  back  off.  Castro  will  be 
rendered  incfTcctnc  and  a  tremendous 
host  of  nations  will  quickly  effect  social  . 
and  economic  reforms  and  clasp  the 
United  States  to  their  bosom  as  the 
savior  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

If  our  larecssc  is  increased,  we  are  led 
to  believe,  neutrality  among  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  the  world  will  be 
merely  a  disguise  for  free  world  partisan- 
ship, and  cuuntriis  struggling  with  cen- 
turies-old .social  and  economic  iastitu- 
tions  and  habits  will  suddenly  develop 
a  form  of  dynamic  anti-Communist 
progress  similar  to  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  also  that  the  re- 
flections of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  seem  to  rest 
our  entire  case  against  the  pov,erful  So- 
viet-Sino  axis  on  economic,  social,  and 
political  arguments  to  tlie  exclusion  of 
military  considerations.  For  examplf'. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  seems  to^ 
view  with  alarm  tl'.e  voices,  as  he  puts  it,' 
that  are  saying  the  United  States  is  the 
strongest  country  in  the  world,  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  commit  its 
strength  to  the  active  defense  of  its 
policies  anywhere  outside  the  Communist 
empire." 

In  this  connection,  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  voices  are  saying 
exactly  what  he  claims.  They  are  Amer- 
ican voices;  they  are  the  voices  of  our 
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citizens  who  are  suddenly  and  finally 
aware  of  what  threatens  is  and  what  is 
not  being  done  to  meet  that  threat. 
They  are  the  voices  of  nationwide  con- 
cern to  which  the  policynakers  of  this 
admmi.stration  would  do  well  to  listen, 
rather  than  dismiss  them  as  noises  made 
by  people  who  do  not  understand  the 
benefits  which  can  flow  from  Ame:ican- 
financed  social  and  economic  reform. 

It  might  be  well  for  tl  e  administra- 
tion to  give  more  consideration  to  why 
the  American  people  ire  skeptical. 
Some  day,  Mr.  President— and  the  way 
things  arc  going,  I  am  beginning  to  won- 
der whether  it  will  ever  come — those  in 
otlicial  caiiacity  m  this  co  i.itry  will  ha\e 
to  stand  up  and  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple why  It  is  that  this  approach  to  the 
realities  of  the  cold  war  has  cost  us  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollirs  while  com- 
munism continues  to  ^ain,  both  in 
prestige  and  territory.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  this  is  not  a  way  to  meet  effec- 
tively the  challenge  of  the  cold  war.  It 
is  the  way  to  weaken  fre^'dom  by  drain- 
ing our  streiigth  and  uidermming  our 
economy. 

But  let  us  consider  ho  a-  such  admin- 
istration partisans  a.s  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
gard the  growing  dempnd  for  action 
from  ihe  American  peop'.e.  He  calls  it 
a  dangerous  doctrine  and  says  nothing 
would  please  the  Communists  more  than 
to  draw  llie  United  States  into  cosily 
commitments  of  its  resources  to  periph- 
eral struuules  in  which  tiie  pnnciiJal 
Communist  powers  are  lot  them.'^elves 
directly  mvohed. 

Mr.  President.  I  .sugg  \'.t  that  a  far 
more  dangerous  doctrine  is  the  one  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s — 
one  that  would  make  tlie  principle  of 
■•noninteivention  '  undei  any  circum- 
stances a  national  policy  All  we  have 
to  do,  as  a  Nation,  is  to  assure  the  forces 
of  international  commi.nism  that  we 
will  never  take  unilateral  action  any- 
where unless  Ru.ssia  and  China  are  offi- 
cially committed,  and  tl  at  the  world- 
all  of  it— is  theirs  merely  for  the  taking. 
This  is  the  truly  danucious  doctrine; 
and  every  time  it  gets  ne'w  currency 
from  tho.se  who  are  trying  to  tell  us  that 
the  removal  of  ixDverty  will  destroy  com- 
munism, the  United  States  of  America 
loses  more  Respect  throughout  the  globe. 
And  the  threat  to  o'ar  survival  and 
freedom's  cause  deepens. 

Also.  I  believe  there  is  sometlung  tliat 
would  please  the  Communists  more  than 
the  costly  commitmen  s  of  militai-y 
strtngth,  and  that  is  the  action  we  are 
taking  rmht  now.  I  a;.sure  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  show  of  American 
strength,  even  in  peiipheral  areas, 
would  not  pka.se  the  Communists. 
What  pleases  them  is  our  present  policy 
of  making  costly  commitments  through- 
out the  world.  commitme;Us  which  carry 
with  them  no  elements  cf  real  strencth, 
but  which  rest  on  theoretical  dreaming 
that  the  way  to  fight  Communist  bul- 
lets is  with  relief  packages,  Communist 
tanks  with  plows.  Communist  bombs 
with  elaborate  charts  fci  monetary  re- 
form. 

I  disagree  al.so  with   the  inference  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkan;  as  that  periph- 


eral areas  are  negligible  in  a  military 
sense.  The  areas  he  talks  about  are  the 
periphery  of  freedom — a  periphery.  I 
might  add.  that  is  growing  steadily 
smaller  in  direct  ratio  to  our  failure  to 
act  from  strength.  I  cannot  say  I  find 
any  concern  for  this  development  in  the 
scholarly  words  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  he  speaks 
about  the  closest  point  of  freedoms  en- 
circlement— Cuba— which  the  Senator 
concedes  has  been  transformed  into  "a 
Communist-oncnted  totalitarian  stale," 
but  winch  he  does  not  want  us  to  re- 
t;ard  as  a  threat  requiring  action  Let 
me  quote  his  exact  words: 

It  IS  Idle  to  expect  the  present  Cuban 
regime  to  reform,  to  collapse,  or  to  be  over- 
thrown by  its  exiles.  Aiui  I  submit  that  to 
overthrow  It  by  American  force,  or  by  sume 
combination  including  American  force, 
would  be  self-defeating  and  would  cre- 
ate   mr.re   problems    than    would    be    s<.ilved. 

But  that  IS  not  all.  I  continue  lo 
quote: 

We  often  hear  that  the  existence  of  a 
Communist  regime  in  Cuba  is  intolerable 
to  the  United  Stater  But  is  that  really 
the  case?  1  know  it  is  embarr;ii=sing  and 
annoying  and  potentially  dangerous,  but 
is  It  really  intolerable'' 

Here  is  more,  and  I  believe  this  is  one 
of  the  most  amaznm  statements  ever 
made  by  an  American  official  concern- 
ing the  Cuban  situation.  I  continue  to 
quote: 

The  possibility  of  Soviet  missile  bases  and 
jet  aircraft  bases  In  Cuba  Is  frequently 
noted.  I  suppose  we  would  all  be  less  com- 
fortable if  the  Soviets  did  install  missile 
bases  In  Cuba,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  our 
national  existence  would  be  in  substantially 
greater  danger  than  Is  the  case  today.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  such  bases  would  substan- 
tially alter  the  balance  of  power  m  tlie 
wf  r!d 

V/hat  would  substantially  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  world  would  be  pre- 
cipitated action  by  the  United  States  re- 
sulting in  the  alienation  of  most  of  Latin 
America.  Asia,  and  Africa. 

I  believe  that  If  we  Intervene  unilaterally 
in  Cuba,  we  prejudice  our  cause  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  up  these 
statements  in  the  order  of  their  asser- 
tion. What  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  tells  us  is 
that  there  is  a  Communist  state  90  miles 
off  our  southern  border,  a  state  which 
will  not  reform,  collapse,  or  be  over- 
thrown from  within.  Then  he  says  that 
American  force,  used  either  unilaterally 
or  in  combination,  would  be  self -defeat- 
ing. I  simply  cannot  understand  this 
reasoning.  He  establishes  a  threat,  says 
nothing  will  be  done  to  erase  or  lessen  it 
without  outside  action,  and  then  fore- 
closes th.e  wisdom  of  meeting  the  threat 
either  tlirough  American  action  or 
throu^ih  American  action  in  concert  with 
other  nations.  This,  it  seems  to  me. 
would  deny  even  the  remote  po.ssibility  of 
joint  action  by  the  Organization  of 
American  .states. 

Moving  on  to  the  Senator's  next  state- 
m'  nt.  or  rather  his  question:  Is  the  es- 
tabh^hmtnt  of  a  Communist  bastior. 
d.^dicated  to  the  destruction  of  every- 
thing the  United  States  stands  for  off  oui 


Florida  coast  really  intolerable?  I  should 
say.  Mr.  President,  that   the  American 
people  are  answering  that  question  every 
day.     These  are  tl-;e  voices  the  Senator 
from   Arkansas   referred   to — the   voices 
of     America— that     have     been     telling 
every  one  of  us  who  would  listen  that 
Castroism  on  our  doorstep  and  in  this 
hemisphere  is  very  definitely  intolerable. 
Not  only  that.  Mr.  President,  but  the 
New  Fiontier  it,self  certainly  felt  at  one 
point  that  communism  in  Cuba  was  in- 
tolerable.    If   it  had  not  believed  this, 
why    would    the    President    have    sanc- 
tioned  an  American-organized  and  di- 
rected invasion  attempt?     I  say  actions 
speak  louder  than  words,  and  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  one  experience  of  un- 
realL<=tic    action    direcU'd    at    Cuba    has 
made    the    Government    gunshy.      But 
this   certainly    is   no   reason   for   pooh- 
poohing    the    entire    Castro    menace — 
even   to   the   point   of   saymg   that   the 
establishment  of  missile  bases  90  miles 
from  Florida  would  only  make  us  less 
comfortable.     I   submit.   Mr.   President, 
that    the   establishment    of   Communist 
missile  bases  in  Cuba  is  a  very  immedi- 
ate  and   dangerous   possibility.     And   I 
doubt    whether    100    speeches    by    the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  would  convince  either 
the    American    people    or    our    military 
leaders   that   such  establishment  would 
not  increa.se  the  dancer  to  our  national 
existence.     This  po.ssibiliiy  is  I'ealr-and 
is  not  subject   to  erasure  or  reduction 
through     tlie     medium     of     diplomatic 
rhetoric. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  come  to  the 
Senator's  fear  that  by  taking  action  in 
Cuba,  the  United  States  would  alienate 
most  of  Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa. 
This  is  patently  ridiculous.  It  is  another 
instance  of  this  Governments  preoccu- 
pation with  an  ephemeral  something 
called  world  opinion.  This  is  an  area  of 
official  concern  which  has  no  reason  for 
existing.  If  this  so-called  world  opin- 
ion were  worth  courting,  it  certainly 
would  not  countenance  international 
communism  with  its  history  of  violence, 
slavery,  and  oppression.  But  world 
opinion  does  countenance  communism. 
In  fact,  the  forces  of  slavery  seem  to 
hold  more  prestige  and  respect  through- 
out the  world  than  does  the  United 
States, 

No.  Mr.  President,  tliat  argument  will 
not  hold  water.  In  fact,  the  thing  that 
IS  really  alienating  most  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. A.s"ia.  and  Africa  right  now  is  our 
weakness,  our  timidity,  om-  failure  to 
act  in  our  own  best  interests.  This  re- 
fusal of  a  world  power  to  function  and 
act  like  a  world  power  is  what  is  pushing 
peoi)le  away.  They  think  we  are  afraid 
of  communism;  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
thinking  that  breeds  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm— even  contempt— for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  the  Senator's 
remarks,  he  believes  that  our  course  in 
Cuba  is  to  convince  the  Latin  American 
countries  that  the  big  threat  of  Castro- 
ism is  a  threat  to  them,  not  to  the  United 
States.  Presumably,  he  would  encour- 
age these  countries  to  do  something 
about  the  threat  while  the  United  States 
lem.ains   neutral.     I   suggest    that   it   is 
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going  to  be  ver:y  diificult — in  fact,  im- 
possible— for  us  to  convince  the  Latin 
American  countries  that  we  are  so  litUe 
concerned  that  we  cannot  take  part. 
They  are  not  likely  to  forget  that  the 
United  States  has  already  demonstrated 
its  concern  through  its  ineffective,  but 
nonetheless  real,  participation  in  the 
abortive  April  invasion  attempt. 

And.  if  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee chairman  is  now  afraid  of  what  "pre- 
cipitate action"— as  he  terms  it — by  the 
United  States  would  do  to  alienate 
world  opinion,  why  was  there  no  empha- 
sis on  this  possibility  before  the  New 
Frontier  sanctioned  the  invasion  at- 
tempt? That  was  precipitate  action  in 
the  most  dramatic  sense.  And  if  it  did 
not  alienate  all  of  Latin  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  why  are  we  asked  to  believe 
that  new  action — successful  action — by 
the  United  States  would  hurt  us  now? 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  President,  the 
remarks  of  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Arkaiisas  on  these  important  matters  do 
not  provide  us  with  a  new  insight  into 
how  the  Nation's  foreign  affairs  should 
be  conducted.  At  the  most,  they  add  up 
to  an  apologia  for  inaction,  to  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  continuation  of  stumbling 
and  groping  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  see  us 
get  on  the  ri::ht  track,  once  and  for  all, 
in  our  approach  to  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters. And  I  believe  the  first  step  is  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
clare officially  that  it  is  our  purpose  to 
win  the  cold  wo  r,  not  merely  wage  it  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  a  standoff.  Fur- 
ther, I  would  like  to  see  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee urge  this  action  on  the  President,  and 
back  him  to  the  hilt  if  he  agrees. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  really  astounding 
that  our  Government  has  never  stated 
its  purpose  to  be  that  of  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  tyrannical  forces  of  inter- 
national communism.  I  am  sure  that 
the  American  people  cannot  understand 
why  we  spend  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  to  engage  in  a  struggle  of  world- 
wide proportions  unless  we  have  a 
clearly  defined  purpose  to  achieve  vic- 
tory. Anything  less  than  victory,  over 
the  long  run.  can  only  be  defeat,  deg- 
radation, and  slavery.  Are  these  stakes 
not  hiph  enough  for  us?  Is  not  this 
reason  enouuh  for  us  to  fight  to  win? 

I  suggest  that  our  failure  to  declare 
total  victory  as  our  fundamental  pur- 
pose is  a  measure  of  an  ofBcial  timidity 
that  refuses  to  lecognize  the  all-em- 
bracing determination  of  communism 
to  capture  the  world  and  destroy  the 
United  States.  This  timidity  has  sold 
us  short,  time  and  time  again.  It  denied 
us  victory  in  the  Korean  war,  when  vic- 
tory was  there  for  the  taking.  It  re- 
fused General  MacArthur  the  risht  to 
prosecute  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  win- 
ning, and  caused  him  to  utter  these 
prophetic  words: 

The  best  that  might  be  said  for  the  poHcy- 
makers  re.=  ponsible  for  these  monumental 
blunders  is  that  they  did  not  comprehend 
the  truism,  as  old  as  history  itself,  that  a 
great  nation  which  voluntarily  enters  iipon 
war  and  does  not  fight  it  through  to  victory 
must  ultimately  accept  all  of  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat — that  in  war,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  victory. 


Mr.  President,  we  would  do  well  to 
heed  those  words  of  General  MacArthur, 
and  apply  them  to  the  present— apply 
them  to  our  position  in  the  cold  war.  for 
if  v.e  engage  in  this  cold  war,  and  do 
not  fight  it  through  to  victory,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences 
of  defeat.  And.  the  consequences  of 
such  a  defeat,  I  can  a.<^sure  you,  Mr. 
President,  will  be  slavery  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  an  overall  objective  of 
victory,  we  need  a  careful  apprai.sal  of 
what  such  an  effort  will  cost,  and  a 
priority  list  of  essentials  to  measure 
against  the  willy-nilly  demands  for 
spenduig  on  all  sectors.  This  is  a  clari- 
fication which  the  American  people  arr 
demanding.  In  this  respect.  I  refer  to 
the  findings  of  Mr.  Samuel  Lubell.  a 
public  opinion  expert  who  recently  took 
samplings  in  19  States.  He  reached 
these  conclusions: 

If  President  Kennedy  Is  to  gain  publtc 
support  fur  a  more  inieaslve  cold  war  effort, 
two  b.asic  reforms  seem  needed: 

1  Existing  programs  must  yield  better 
results. 

2.  All  of  the  Govcrnir.ent  spor.dinR  effort, 
domestic  and  foreign,  mvist  be  unified  into  a 
thought  through,  hrst-tiiings-ftrst  system  of 
prior. ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  who  ordi- 
narily takes  the  findings  of  public-opin- 
ion pollsters  as  thp  last  word  in  iwpular 
sentiment:  but  I  must  say  that  the  find- 
ings of  Mr.  Lubell  are  in  keeping  with 
everything  which  niy  ofTice  mail,  as  well 
as  conversations  I  have  had  with  pooplt 
across  the  face  of  tliis  count;  y.  have  been 
telling  me.  There  is  a  great  rcstivene.ss 
among  our  people,  because  they  have  the 
feeling  that  the  administration's  pro- 
grams have  been  tlirown  together  with- 
out sufficient  regard  for  an  overall  ob- 
jective or  for  final  costs.  They  are 
disturbed  at  reports  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  toying  with  h  so-called  two- 
China  policy;  at  indications  that  we 
may  negotiate  with  Khrushclicv  on  Ber- 
lin instead  of  standing  firm;  at  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  flimsy,  "phony"  pretext 
will  be  found  for  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Communist  Outer  Mongolia. 

To  date.  Mr.  President,  the  American 
people  have  nothing  to  which  they  can 
point  as  a  positive  indication  that  the 
New  Frontier  means  to  stand  up  to  tiie 
forces  of  international  communism,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  great  world  power. 
They  have  waited  patienily — and  in 
vain— for  this  Government  to  resume 
nuclear  testing,  ayain.st  growing  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  already  secretly 
engaged  in  this  \itai  activity.  Let  me 
say  that  I  believe  right  here  is  where  the 
New  Frontier  could  act  to  show  us  that 
it  does  not  intend  to  be  hoodwinked  for- 
ever by  Soviet  negotiators.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  longer  a  reason  for 
even  fixing  a  deadline  for  the  resumption 
of  these  tests.  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  just  pull  its  representatives 
back  from  the  te't  meetin:-;s.  and  begin 
work — wcirk  that  has  been  delayed  too 
long,  in  the  face  of  new  and  greater  Com- 
munist  threats   around    the   world. 

These  are  the  things,  I  believe,  that  our 
Nation  needs  right  now.  in.'^tead  of  more 
excuses  for  inaction  and  more  ju.stinca- 
tions  for  an  expanding  foreign-aid  pro- 


gram, which  needs  diai,l.ic  alterations 
before  it  can  yield  results.  We  need  a 
declaration  that  our  intention  is  victory. 
We  need  a  careful  cost-accounting  of 
what  will  be  required  to  meet  this  ob- 
jective witliin  the  framewo:  k  of  our  eco- 
nomic ability.  And  we  need  an  cfTicial 
act,  such  as  the  re;-;umption  of  nui  lear 
testing,  to  show  our  own  people  and  the 
other  freedom-lovmg  ix.'oples  of  the 
world  that  we  mfan  business. 

These  are  minimum  requirements,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  nature  of  first  steps. 
But  they  are  essential  if  we  are  to  chart 
a  positive  course  aimed  at  total  victory 
in  a  struggle  for  th.e  future  of  freedom. 


PROHIBITTON  OF  SERVICE  OR  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  HARD  LIQUOR  ON 
COMMERCIAL  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  on 
F'L'bruary  9,  Senate  bill  887  was  Intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond  I .  the  dis- 
tincuished  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey  1.  the  distingui.slied  Senator 
fium  Kjn.->as  i  Mr.  C.\rlson  1,  and  me 
This  bill  would  prohibit  the  service  or 
coiisumption  of  hard  liquor  on  board  any^ 
commercial  aircraft  while  in  fiight  be- 
tween two  points  in  the  United  States, 
and  uLso  the  admi.ssion  or  tran.six)rtatioi; 
of  intoxieated  persons  aboard  such  air- 
craft. I  am  informed  that  to  date  no  ac- 
tion has  been  takin  on  thi.-  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Surh  let;i.-,lation  is  needed  as  a  means 
of  insuring  maximum  safety  on  our  com- 
mercial aircraft.  The  Airline  Pilots  As- 
sociation has  approved  it.  This  a.ssocia- 
tion.  alon-;  with  its  si.->ter  a.s.sociation  of 
pilots  and  hostes-'^es.  has  kept  records  of 
dnnkine  incidents  on  board  commercial 
aircraft  I  a.'-.k  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  REroRD  a  reprint 
of  an  article,  by  Capt.  Dave  Kuhn, 
published  in  Flying  magazine,  which 
nppeared  in  the  July  10  i.s.sue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  The  article 
discu.sses  the  problems  of  airborne 
alcohol  i.sm 

Also.  Mr  President,  In  the  July  10  1"=- 
sue  of  thf  Des  Moines  Recister  appeared 
a  news  stoiy  with  a  Ix)s  Angeles  date- 
line, about  an  incident  on  United  Air 
Lines  flight  8.53.  from  Chicago  to  Los  An- 
geles, carrying  118  passeneers.  Al- 
though no  one  was  injured,  one  of  the 
pa.ssengcis  had  a  whisky  bnttle  takeri 
away  from  him  by  a  stewardess;  where- 
upon he  became  enrased  and  bran- 
dished a  pocketknife.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Register  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

Mr  President,  a  great  many  people 
use  the  airlines  or  have  relatives  and 
friends  who  do.  and  th^y  would  like  to 
see  this  proposed  legislation  acted  upon. 
It  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm  and  it 
might  well  result  in  saving  some  lives. 

There  being  no  ob.:ection,  the  articles 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  folic,  ws : 

iFrom  the  Christi.m  Science  Monitor,  July 
10,  19G1| 

PnOBLEMS  OF  AlKBOR-NE  Al.CCHC'l  ISM 

(By  Capt.  Dave  Kuhnt 
There  are  many  problems  connected  with 
operating  a  safe  airline.     Some  of  them  arc 
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celf-lnduced.  Most  carriers  insist  on  serv- 
ing alcohol  to  the  customers  despite  the 
serious  threat  to  safety  drunks  aloft  pose. 

The  captain  in  command  is  charged  under 
tlie  hiw  not  to  carry  persons  under  the  In- 
fluence of  drugs,  liquor  or  narcotics.  'Vet. 
thf>re  is  not  a  plush  fiight  flown  by  the  large 
U.S.  carriers  today,  but  that  some  of  the 
pufsengcrs  get  "boHed"  by  the  time  they 
reach  destination.  Why  this  treatment  is 
necessary   has   nc\tr   been   explained. 

Now.  pilots  have  been  known  to  gaze  at 
the  grape  on  occasions.  However,  they  have 
long  protested  the  added  chore  of  wet-nurs- 
ing inebriated  passengers.  It  is  a  nuisance  at 
best.  It  takes  only  one  drunk  on  a  flight  to 
create  enough  havoc  to  jeopardize  safety. 
Abide  from  the  social  aspects,  such  as  curs- 
ing, vomiting  or  responding  to  Cupid,  a 
drunken  crazed  inebriate  can  wreck  a  plane. 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  no  way  to  de- 
termine which  passenger  will  get  out  of 
hand  after  imbibing.  On  one  occasion,  a 
movie  mogul  was  caught  trying  to  bash  a 
window  out  with  his  shoe.  He  was  too 
warm  and  couldn't  raise  the  sash.  Had  he 
been  successful  he  would  have  left  like  a 
shot  from  an  air  gun.  Tlicre  also  would 
have  been  more  serious  problems,  such  as 
getting  down  to  a  bre.-.thlng  altitude  in 
time  to  save  the  flight 

One  wild-eyed  passenger  broke  into  the 
cockpit  and  started  punimeling  the  captain 
on  the  head.  The  flight  was  a  bit  late  and 
the  drunk  was  urging  more  speed.  He  was 
tied  up.  with  a  ditching  r-'pe.  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flight. 

Drinkers  are  careless  with  cigarettes  and 
matches.  There  are  not  many  situations 
more  dreaded  than  fire  aloft.  This  wTiter 
had  one  such  incident  caused  by  careless 
drinkers.  The  hostess  came  up  front  in 
tears.  A  group  of  six  men  returning  from 
a  sales  convention  were  in  the  lounge  sec- 
tion insisting  on  being  bartenders.  The 
hoste.sses.  being  outnumbered,  had  Inst  a  bat- 
tle. A  first  look  revealed  a  group  of  sales- 
men in  a  singing,  drinking,  storytelling 
mood.  A  second  look  revealed  smoke  pour- 
ing from  under  a  seat.  A  live  cigarette  had 
been  dropped  between  the  rugs.  Rugs  on 
airplanes  are  fire  resistant  to  some  extent 
However,  prease  from  the  ramp,  hydraulic 
oil.  and  whisky  can  make  a  start  on  a  good 
fire,  especially  when  a  live  cigarette  is  used 
as  an  igniter. 

The  ALPA  and  their  sister  union.  ALSSA 
(pilots  and  hostesses!,  have  kept  records  nf 
drinking  incidents  They  are  rather  im- 
pressive to  those  taking  the  time  to  read 
them.  The  worst  cases  develop  from  indi- 
viduals who  have  had  a  few  belts  prior  to 
boarding.  Altitude  gives  an  added  lift  from 
the  booze  already  consumed 

Being  irresistible  (he  thinks),  he  gets 
mitTcd  when  he  is  requested  to  sit  so  that 
others  might  be  served  If  he  does  riot  get 
all  the  drinks  he  thinks  he  needs,  everyone 
in  the  plane  is  informed  that  the  president 
of  the  airline  will  hear  of  this  outrage.  He 
advises  that  he  is  -gonna  get  someone's  job" 
(It  is  doubtful  if  he  would  like  the  pay  of  a 
hfistcss.) 

On  rare  occasions,  the  passenger  agent  will 
request  that  you  take  a  look  at  a  suspected 
Inebriate  prior  to  boarding.  Without  look- 
li.i;  you  know  from  past  experience  that  the 
suspect  is  either  stumbling,  incoherent,  or 
abusive.  You  takt  a  lo<ik  anyway.  It  is  im- 
possible to  inspect  120  people  for  sobriety 
before  departure.  Besides,  some  folks  look 
drunk  in  their  natural  state.  Many  flights 
have  been  forced  to  land  and  deplane  drunks. 
L;uvsult.s  result.  The  companies  have 
trapped  thems-elves.  It  rost.s  millions  each 
year  to  give  free  liquor  to  customers  that 
may  destroy  a  fliglit  or  cau.sc  additional  ex- 
pense. Unsclieduled  landin;-;s  mean  late  ar- 
rivals which  mean  late  originations  or  can- 
cellations. The  Canadian  airlines  carry  pas- 
sengers  and   do   not   feel   obligated    to   pour 


free  drink?  It  seems  that  a  fast,  smooth, 
safe  trip  would  suffice.  Bars  are  not  com- 
peting with  airplanes. 

Despite  several  pages  in  the  company 
manuals  on  how  to  cope  with  drunk  passen- 
gers, the  instructions  never  seem  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Bars  have  husky  bouncers.  On 
an  airplane,  a  110-pound  hostess  has  no  place 
to  bounce  a  210-pound  Casanova.  The  final 
word  is  to  advise  the  captain. 

In  1954  the  Airline  Pilots  Association 
adopted  a  policy  prohibiting  drinking  aloft. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  been  less  success- 
ful implementing  this  policy  than  the  "fail 
spfe  concept."  Congress  has  before  it  two 
bills  outlawing  drinking  aloft.  ALPA  was 
instrumental  in  getting  these  bills  on  the 
agenda.    It  Is  hoped  Congress  will  act. 


(Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register, 

July   10,   1961) 

Legal  Pnari.  in  Jet  Knife  Episode 

Los  Ancei-es  Calif — A  vacationing  Illi- 
nois Janitor,  who  cau<^ed  a  ruckus  with  a 
jxicketknife  aboard  a  crowded  Jetliner,  is 
causing  a  headache  for  authorities  because 
of  a  legal  no  man's  land. 

And  It  appears  that  the  headache  may  re- 
quire legislative  relief  from  Congress. 

Joseph  Newkirk,  60.  of  Argo.  111.,  was 
arrested  Saturday  after  threatening  two  per- 
sons aboard  United  Air  Lines  flight  853, 
carrying  118  passengers  from  Chicago  to  Ix5s 
Angeles. 

DISAnN!FD 

No  one  was  injured  Nfwkirk  who  at 
first  told  police  he  was  a  salesman,  was 
booked  on  suspicion  of  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon.     Investigators  told   this  story 

Shortly  after  takeoff  from  Chicago's  O  Hare 
Field.  Newkirk  became  enraged  because  a 
stewardess  t^'k  away  hi.*-  whisky  bottle 
Later,  as  the  plane  whisked  over  Nevada  at 
about  32.000  feet,  he  bp'.ime  bclh^'erei.t. 
pu.shed  a  stewardess  and  brandi.-hed  his  knife 
when  a  young  marine  Intercepted 

The  rn.'.rlne  Pvt  I>./nald  James  Schwal- 
bftch.  of  Highland  Park.  Ill  .  slugged  and  d:.-- 
arnied  Newkirk  The  janit<-)r  was  bound  by 
the  crew  and  held  captive  in  the  lounge 
until  Los  Anp'>-les  police  boarded  tr.e  plane 
here 

After  booking  Nev  kirk,  police  discovered 
they  had  no  juri.sdlction  over  a  crime  al- 
legedly committed  over  Nevada  They  called 
fne  FBI  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
(FAAi 

The  FBI  said  it  would  have  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  headquarters  in  Washington. 
DC. 

The  FAA  said  it  could  not  prosecute  New- 
kirk on  a  criminal  charge,  but  could  charee 
him  In  a  civil  action  with  violating  FAA 
drinking  regulations  aboard    an  airliner 

LOOPHOLE 

Then  someone  discovered  a  massive  loop- 
hole in  the  law. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Tom  Sheridan  said 
he  knows  of  no  Federal  statute  covering 
p.'issengers  aboard  a  plane  in  interstate  flight. 

"We  have  all  sorts  of  laws  for  trains  and 
several  new  ones  for  planes."  he  added,  "but 
I  don't  know  of  any  for  something  like 
this  ' 

An  FAA  spokesman  here  said  tl-.e  Agency 
will  seek  immediate  action  by  Congress  for 
emergency  legl.^latlon  to  cover  such  episodes. 

Meanwhile  Newkirk.  who  was  en  route  to 
Hawaii,  was  in  jail. 

He  told  police:  "All  I  remember  is  being 
drunk  when  I  got  on  the  plane." 

Newkirk  said  he  was  going  to  Hawaii  be- 
cause -I  was  tired  of  cooking  for  myself. 
I  was  going  o'.er  there  to  look  f.^r  a  rich 
widow" 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RET  A  TING 
TO  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ANTI- 
TRUST   LAWS 

Mr.  KEFAL^'ER.  Mi-.  President.  I 
introduce  four  bills  to  amend  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  ask  that  they  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Companion  bills  are  today  being  in- 
ti'oduced  in  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 
by  Representative  Emanuel  Celler. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
Representative  Celler.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly of  the  Judiciary  of  llie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  also  held  hearings  along 
the  lines  covered  in  the.se  bills,  and  he 
has  been  very  interested  in  the  problem. 

Also,  the  distingui.sheri  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  CAF:r,oLL  .  a  member  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  is  a  cosponsor  of  three  of 
these  bill.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  given  the  problems  they  are  designed 
lo  meet  much  penetrating  and  enligiit- 
ened  study,  and  his  cospon.-orship  is 
greatly  appreciated.  The  able  Senator 
from  Michigan  .Mr.  HartI.  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  is  the  cosponsor  of 
two  of  the  bills.  His  intelligent  interest 
in  this  subject  adds  much  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  problems  involved. 

These  bills  result  from  continuing  in- 
vestigations by  the  House  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee and  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  They  also  re- 
sult, in  part,  from  the  recent  hearings 
on  the  price-fixing  conspiracies  in  the 
electrical  equipment  industry  as  well  as 
from  other  hearings.  Taken  together, 
they  constitute,  in  our  opinion,  the  m.ost 
significant  proposed  antitrust  legislation 
since  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  was 
amended  by  passage  of  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  -Antimerger"  Act.  11  years 
ago.  Further,  it  is  our  view  that,  if 
these  bills  are  enacted  into  law,  they 
will  substantially  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  antitrust  enforcement  and  there- 
by increase  competition  in  Amicrican  in- 
dustry to  the  decided  advantage  of  the 
consuming  public  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

The  long -standing  conspiracies  in  the 
electric  equipment  industry,  unearthed  in 
the  Philadelphia  cases,  and  explored  in 
detail  in  the  recent  hearings,  are  among 
tlie  most  flagrant  violations  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  in  the  history  of  antitrust. 
Something  must  be  done  to  make  cer- 
tain that  sucli  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws  never  happen  again.  The  electrical 
hearincs  as  well  as  other  hearings  have 
clearly  sho-.vn  that  compliance  with  the 
antitrust  laws  cannot  be  assured  without, 
first,  more  stringent  penalties  for  viola- 
tions and.  second,  an  increased  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  directors,  officers,  and 
other  highly  placed  corporate  executives 
to  see  to  it  that  the  antitrust  laws  are 
obeyed.  The  bills  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing, today,  do  just  that.  Eacli  of 
these  bills  remedies  a  particular  weak- 
ness in  our  antitrust  laws. 

The  first  bill,  cosponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  iMi.  Carroll],  in- 
creases the  monetary  penalty  for  vio- 
lations of  .sections  1.  2.  and  3  of  the 
Sherman  Act  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 
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Further,  when  a  corporation  violates  one 
of  these  sections  within  10  years  of  a  pre- 
vious conviction  under  the  same  section, 
the  maximum  ponalty  is  extended  to 
5500.000.  And,  if  an  individual  is  con- 
\  icted  of  such  a  second  violation,  he  will 
be  both  fined  and  sentenced  to  jail.  This 
bill  strikes  directly  at  repeated  violations 
such  as  have  been  the  antitrust  case  his- 
tory of  certain  large  corporations.  More- 
over, it  will  deter  corporations  from 
treating  fines  for  antitrust  convictions 
as  expenses  which  can  be  written  off  as 
a  copt  of  doing  business. 

The  second  bill,  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Carroll  and  H.art,  amends  section 
1  by  dealing  specifically  with  price  fixing 
and  market  allocation,  the  most  common 
snd  the  most  flagrant  anticompetitive 
practice.'^  covered  by  that  section.  Both 
of  the.se  restraints  of  trade  have  been 
held  repeatedly  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
be  per  se  illegal.  Under  this  bill,  a  cor- 
poration convicted  of  fixing  prices  or 
allocating  markets  or  customers  can  be 
fined  up  to  $500,000.  Individuals  are 
subject  to  find  up  to  .S  100.000  and  a  year 
or  less  in  jail. 

A  very  troi'.blesome  problem,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  enforcement,  as  high- 
lighted by  the  electrical  hearings,  is  the 
fact  that  many  highly  placed  corporate 
executives  can  and  do  '"wink"  at  viola- 
tions of  the  law  going  on  right  under 
their  noses,  or  make  sure  to  carefully 
avoid  having  any  direct  knowledge  of 
activities  of  their  imm.ediate  subordi- 
nates which  flagrantly  violate  the  law. 
The  third  bill,  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Carroll,  provides  a  long  step  toward  pre- 
venting such  calculated  ignorance.  It 
amends  section  14  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
require  that  a  corporate  director,  officer, 
or  agent,  who  knows  or  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  the  penal  provisions 
of  the  antitrust  laws  are  being  violated, 
or  are  about  to  be  violated,  stop  or  pre- 
vent such  violation.  If  he  does  not  have 
authority  to  stop  or  prevent  an  antitrust 
violation,  he  is  obliged  to  report  it  to  a 
corporate  official  who  has  such  author- 
ity. Failure  to  take  such  steps  is  deemed 
by  the  bill  to  be  ratification  of  the  viola- 
tion, and  is  punishable  in  the  s&me  way 
as  if  the  director,  officer,  or  ag^t  had 


authorized,  ordered,  or  done  the  vt 
tion  in  question.  "l 

Moreover,  this  bill  brings  tlie  penal- 
ties under  section  14  in  line  with  those 
of  sections  1.  2.  and  3  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  In  1335.  the  penalities  under  sec- 
tions 1,  2.  a-.d  3  of  the  Sherman  Act 
were  increased  to  ?5Q,000,  but  the 
penalty  under  section  14  of  the  Clayton 
Act  remained  at  S5,000.  This  has  re- 
cently been  the  subject  of  vexing  and 
unntce.ssary  h'.igation.  In  fact,  a  dis- 
trict judge  very  recently  appears  to  have 
erroneously  assumed,  from  the  fact  that 
Congress  did  not  increase  the  section 
14  pciialty  in  1955  as  we  increased  the 
penaliies  for  violating  sections  1  and  2 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  that  we  meant  sec- 
tion 14  to  be  the  exclusive  means  of 
imposing  criminal  punishment  of  of- 
ficla's  of  corporations  which  violate  sec- 
tions 1  and  2.  It  is  not  our  intention 
in  this  bill  to  make  section  14  the  ex- 
clu.sive  means  of  imposing  criminal 
punishment  on  corporation  officials,  nor 


was  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  1955  amendment. 

The  final  bill,  cosponsored  by  Senator 
H.ART.  deals  with  the  problem  of  identi- 
cal sealed  bids  on  Crovernment  con- 
tracts. To  enable  the  Government  to 
better  protect  itself  against  collusive. 
anUcomirjlitive  bidding,  this  bill  re- 
quires Federal  procurement  officers  to 
obtain  certificates  of  noncollusion  from 
bidder^  who,  durins  the  preceding  2 
year.;,  iiavc  quoted  prices  identical  to 
those  of  their  competitors.  If  identical 
prices  arc  the  result  of  bona  fide  com- 
petition, such  a  certificate  will  be  no 
more  onerous  than  the  declaration  of 
correctness  a!id  truth  which  every  tax- 
payer must  sign  in  preparing  his  Fed- 
eral income  tax  return.  If,  however, 
idcniicfil  prices  are  t'r.e  result  of  agree- 
ment by  competitors  in  violation  of  the 
aiiritrust  laws,  these  certificates  will 
Permit  tlie  Government  to  prosecute  not 
only  under  the  Sherman  Act.  but  under 
tiie  false  starcmcnt  provisio^i  of  tirlr  18 
as  well. 

We  5trenuou>ly  uree  the  prompt  adop- 
tion of  these  bi\\<.  Toe^ther.  they  con- 
stitute a  far  m.ovp  pffective  weapon  for 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
of  preservation  of  our  competitive,  free 
enterprise  economy. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  he  on  the  desk  for 
5  legislative  days,  until  July  21,  1961, 
m  ordpr  that  any  Senator  who  may 
v.ish  to  associate  himself  with  the  bills 
as  a  cosponsor  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred  and.  without  objection,  will  lie 
on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ke- 
F\uvER.  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KE:F.AUVER    ( for  himself  and 
Mr.  Caproll)  : 
S  2252.   A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Sherman  Act 
hv    increas'Mg    the    jjenul.ies    fur    the    viola- 
tion thereof. 

By   Mr    KEF.XUVER    'for  himself.   Mr. 
Carroll,  and  Mr    Hart)  : 
S.  2253.  A    bill    to    provide    penalties    fur 
rertiln  vtola'iors  of  section   1   of  the  Sher- 
m.Tn  Act.  and  f^  'V  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  KEF.M.'VER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  C.'-RROi.L  I  : 
?  22.54.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act. 
as  amended,  to  Kupp'.fment  the  antitrust 
laws  v.itl\  respect  to  tiie  li.ibility  of  the 
directors.  oflScers,  and  agents  of  a  corpora- 
tion, to  increase  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
p.3^,es. 

By  Mr    KEF.XUVER    (for  himself  and 

Mr  H  'RT I  : 

S  2255.  A    bill    to    supplement    the    nnti- 

trii-t  laws  with   respec*   to  procurement  by 

Go'.ernment    agencies    on    scaled    bids,    and 

for  other  purposes. 


PRICES  OF  DRUGS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  hav-^  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rfcord  an  article 
from  the  May  1961  issue  of  Consumer 
Reports,  entitled  "Rx  Drug's :  A  Strong 
Wind  of  Discontent  Is  Blowing  Across  the 
Country."  I  believe  this  article  will  be 
of  interest  to  m.y  colleagues. 


Tlieie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlic  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rx  DRfcs    "A  Strong  Wind  of  Di.sconti:nt  Is 
Blowi.ng  Across  the  Country  ' 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  price  of  dru_'-. 
particularly  "ethical"  or  prescr.ption  drug:, 
and  the  advertising  practices  of  ethical  drug 
companies  have  been  very  much  In  the  news. 
There  have  been  many  articles  and  com- 
ments on  tlie  findings  of  Srnator  E.stfs  Kf- 
FAUVER  and  his  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  re','r:rding  administered  dru: 
prices  and  drug  promotion.  Consumer's 
Union  has  learned  from  sources  in  Vva-shln;- 
ton  that  Senator  Klfauver  has  readied  new 
le:;islatlon  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  uncov- 
ered In  the  hearings— a  "Drug  Indiu-'try  Anti- 
trust Act"  am.ending  the  Sherman  (antl- 
monopoly)  law,  and  ami^ndmenUs  U>  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cofmctic  Art.  When  hear- 
ings are  held  on  thc-.-^c  or  other  bills  which 
are  sxire  to  be  InUuducod,  Con.-umcrt  Union 
win  report  on  the  .specific  proposals.  Mean- 
while, here  1g  a  review  of  the  main  issues 
involved. 

That  Icglslati.  n  vv  u'.d  come  h.'^is  Irng  been 
obvious;  a  strong  wind  of  discontent  has  been 
blowlm;  across  the  cnintry.  A  few  consumer 
groups  have  so\;ghl  to  .^olve  the  problem  of 
hi£;h  drug  prices  by  forming  co»-)peratives  fi^r 
the  purchase  of  prescripuon  dru-'s  and 
siudry  drug  iU-m.s.  Mail-order  prescription 
services  have  sprung  up  with  promises  of  25- 
percent  reductions.  Prepaid  insurance  plans 
to  cover  the  cost  of  ma;or  prescription  drugs 
have  been  started  in  Atwater,  Calif,  and 
Wlndrur.  Ontario,  and  additional  prepaid 
di-ug  plans  :u-e  under  consideration  in  a  few 
other  cities.  Some  maJor-medlcal  insurance 
policies  Include  payments  for  drug  and  slck- 
ri.H>m  supplies.  Labor-management  medic.il 
centers  In  New  Vork  and  oth^r  cities  have  set 
up  pharmacies  on  their  premises.  \»hcre  med- 
ications are  di^penscd  at  reduced  prices  A 
large  group  rf  unions  '.n  New  York  City  plar.s 
a  cltywide  chain  of  stores  to  take  ad^•an- 
lage  of  the  price  savings  possible  with  vol- 
ume pure  hasint'.  more  selective  slocking  cf 
drugs,  and  prescription  by  ■.eneric  rather 
than  brar.d  name,  since  many  dru/s  are  less 
expensive  when  prescribed  that  way.  Th.e 
New  York  County  Medical  S-)clety  has  urged 
its  members  to  prescribe  drugs  by  generic 
rather  tliau  brand  name.  Maiiy  SUtc  wel- 
fare agencies  have  sought  to  control  the  pre- 
scribing of  cottly  drugs  fv;r  welfare  pa'ients 
by  requiring  generic  prescribing,  and  by  other 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  expeiLslve  new 
drugs  which  do  not  have  proven  advaXitagcs 
over  older,  less  expensive  standard  drugs 

Expendifres  for  prescription  and  over-the- 
counter  drugs  Increased  from  S300  mllUcn 
In  1929  to  more  t!\nn  $.i  500  million  in  19G0. 
of  which  at  lerust  75  percent  goes  for  pre- 
scriptions. BefA-een  1920  and  1960.  the  aver- 
age price  per  prescription  incre.i.'^od  from 
85  cents  to  more  than  $3  Tliis  increase  is 
not  accounted  for  by  increases  in  the  prices 
of  standard  pharmaceuticals,  such  as  mor- 
phine, codeine,  atr'jphine.  the  barbiturate?. 
digitalis,  and  aspirin,  but  reflocts  a  switch 
of  doctors"  prescriptions  to  the  new  and  in- 
variably more  expenrive  drugs.  The  greater 
part  of  prescr:pti':n  expenditures  are  f'r  the 
so-called  wonder  dT.gs  -antibioticv  tran- 
quilizers. metAbo'.ic  regulator*',  and  hor- 
mones. Besides  the  increa.^e  in  price  per 
prescription,  the  number  of  prescriptions  sold 
per  family  per  year  has  ri.;en,  from  7.6  In 
1950  to  aboiit  12  in  1960 

The  Ir.creasing  costs,  and  especinlly  the 
burden  they  imporic  on  the  chronically  ill, 
the  aged,  and  the  lower-income  families,  have 
focused  attention  en  the  drug  industry.  Its 
competitive  practices,  its  pricing  methods,  Its 
profits,  its  research  and  promotion  activities. 
The  Kefauvcr  hearings  h.T.e  been  the  main 
agency  for  dl.5closure  rf  important  fact.s 
about  administered  rather  than  competitive 
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prices  for  drugs,  about  the  high  profits, 
about  the  exaggerated  role  the  cost  of  re- 
search plays  m  raising  drug  prices,  about  tlve 
extravagances  and  aljuses  of  selling  practices. 
Although  the  hearings  are  not  concluded, 
they  already  have  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluence Consumers  and  some  doctors  have 
begun  to  show  a  skepticism  about  the  public 
service  facade  of  the  drug  Industry.  More 
important,  as  a  consequence  of  the  hearings, 
the  prices  of  broad-spectrum,  antibiotics,  for 
example,  were  cut  by  aiiout  15  percent  after 
having  remained  unclmnged  lor  some  10 
years.  Senator  Klfauver  has  estimated  that 
Buch  reductions  already  have  saved  consum- 
ers $55  million. 

Also  stemming  from  the  hearings  have 
been  grand  jury  investigations  and  antitrust 
actions  against  certain  producers  of  anti- 
biotics and  traiKiuilizer  drugs.  In  February, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  indicated  In- 
tentions to  Introduce  legislation  requiring 
inclusion  of  full  disclosure  of  pos.sible  side 
effects  in  all  prescription-drug  advertise- 
ments And  the  F'xxl  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  introduced  new  regulatiuns  requir- 
ing fuller  disclosure  (>i  possible  undesirable 
side  effects  on  labels  of  pre.scription  drugs 

CENtRIC    NAMES    VERSUS    BRAND    NAMES 

Before  much  headway  can  be  made  in 
generic-name  prescribing,  two  conditions 
have  to  be  met  First,  it  is  Important  to 
make  the  generic  names  as  easy  t^j  remem- 
ber as  trade  names  At  present,  generic 
names,  u.sually  lmp')ssible  tongue-twisters. 
are  chosen  in  the  mam  by  the  drug  com- 
panies which  deve'.up  them;  It  would  seem 
desirable  to  place  this  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  an  independent  authority,  such  as 
the  World  Health  Organization,  the  FDA. 
or  a  professi'iiial  organization. 

Second,  physicians  must  have  assurance 
that  every  drug  put  up  for  sale  meets  ade- 
quate? standards  of  purity  and  potency.  At 
tlie  present  time,  the  FDA  has  resources 
enough  to  test  the  quality  of  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  drugs  sold  In  interstate  com- 
merce. Adequate  funds  and  staff  must  be 
provided  for  a  more  comprehensive  Job  of 
testing  drugs  and  supervising  manufactur- 
ing methods 

It  should  be  known,  however,  that  not 
all  drugs  are  les.s  expensive  under  their 
generic  nances  Wlien  ,i  ci'nij)any  de\eli.)ps 
a  new  drug,  a  patent  is  i.ssued  on  it.  Then, 
If  the  company  licenses  one  or  more  other 
comjianle.s  to  sell  the  drug  under  other  brand 
name.s,  tlie  price  structure  established  us- 
tially  allows  for  no  competition.  In  such 
circumstances,  it  makes  .ittle  or  no  differ- 
ence to  the  patient's  pocketbook  whether 
ttu>  doct/ir  uses  the  generic  name  or  the 
trade  name  The  degree  to  which  large 
brand-name  pharmaceuti  :al  companies  have 
used  patent  laws  to  preserve  their  privi- 
leged position  In  the  marketplace  was  re- 
veaied  In  much  of  the  testimony  before  the 
Kcfauver  committee. 

This  is  n<it  to  say  that  the  drug  industry 
is  not  highly  cnmpetitive  But  its  competi- 
tive efforts  are  expended  less  In  achieving 
price  reductions  tlnui  in  capturing  the  pre- 
scription pads  of  the  busy  doctors  who.  in 
most  instances,  cannot  remember  the 
generic  names  or.  for  tiiat  matter,  cannot 
Judiciously  weigh  the  real  properties  of 
drugs  again.'-t  the  promo'  ional  claims.  The 
doctors'  problem  in  this  respect  is  height- 
ened by  a  major  loophi  le  in  present  laws 
regulating  new  drugs.  A  drug  company 
need  not  prenide  adequate  proof  of  efficacy 
of  a  prescrii^tion  drug  A  new-drug  appli- 
cation is  granted  to  the  manufacturer  if 
there  is  plausible  evidence  of  its  safety  In 
the  dosage  recommended  on  tlie  label.  It 
would  seem  self-evident  that  proof  of  effi- 
cacy as  well  as  safety  nteds  to  be  required 

"RESEARl  H  '    AND    '  EDUCATION" 

Research  expendiuires  have  been  cited  by 
tlie  manufacturers  as  a  major  fiictor  con- 
trilni'ing  to  current  htgn  drug  prices.     The 


argument  usually  runs  that  the  drug  in- 
dustry is  engaged  in  a  feverish  research  pro- 
gram designed  to  save  life  and  health  It  is 
true  that  some  drugs  developed  by  pliarma- 
ceutical-company  chemists  are  valuable 
contributions  to  medical  practice.  However, 
expenditures  for  "research."  even  with  the 
most  favorable  definition  of  this  term,  by  the 
20  largest  drug  companies  have  been  only 
about  6U  j)ercent  of  sales  Selling  expendi- 
tures account  for  about  25  i)ercei.t  of  sales: 
about  4  times  the  amount  !-pent  on  research. 
The  great  amounts  spent  on  promotion  are 
defended  as  postgraduate  education"  for 
physicians. 

Dr  Austin  Smith,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  now  president  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  claimed  in  a 
statement  to  the  AMA  Journal  that  ■Detail 
m.en  form  an  indi'^pen'^able  link  between  the 
di'>ctor  and  new  knowledge  that  can  help  or 
save  a  patient.  *  •  •  In  a  few  minutes  the 
detail  men  can  acquaint  the  doctor  with  the 
capacities  and  the  limitations  of  a  new 
drug." 

But  Dr  George  E  Moore  director  of  the 
Ro.swell  Park  Memorial  Institute  in  Buffalo, 
a  leading  surgeon,  teacher,  and  investigator, 
in  a  letter  to  the  .AMA  Journal,  stated: 

"This  just  Is  not  possible  Most  detail 
men  do  not  have  an  adequate  background 
for  evaluating  therapeutic  agents.  What  is 
the  source  of  their  Information''  Are  they 
capable  of  sorting  out  the  pertinent  and 
statis'lcally  meaningful  results  of  animal 
studies  and  preliminary  human  trials  of  a 
new  druG''  How  can  they  know  enough 
abovu  the  subtle  dilTerences  in  the  structure 
of  similar  comptAinds  that  are  ben.g  sold  by 
rival  companies''  The  busy  practitioner 
grasps  this  we.ak  crutch  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  and  evaluating  medical 
reports  scattered  through  a  dozen  journals." 

M;iny  leaders  in  the  fields  of  medical  re- 
search and  teaching — Drs  Maxwell  Finland. 
Walter  M>>dell.  Louis  Litsagna,  Harry  S  Dowl- 
mp  Frank  L  Meleney.  and  others — criticized 
the  promrition  and  'research"  activities  of  tlie 
pharmaceutical  industries  in  testimony  be- 
lore  the  Kefauver  committee  In  addition, 
many  lay  publications  (including  Sattirdiy 
Review.  Life,  and  of  course.  Consumer  Re- 
ports), a  few  physicians,  and  rare  medical 
Journals  {the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  for  one)  have  spoken  up.  deplcr- 
ing  the  kind  of  "education"  provided  oy 
ethiral-drug    promotion. 

One  of  the  nicest  important  of  these  state- 
inents  appeared  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Char  es 
D  May.  "Selling  Drugs  by  Educating  Physi- 
cians.' in  the  Journal  of  Medical  Education 
for  January  1961.  Dr  May  is  an  eminent 
pediatrician,  editor  of  Pediatrics,  the  official 
journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics, and  a  professor  of  pediatrics  at  N?w 
York  University  Medical  Schcxil      He  writes: 

"For  the  past  3  years  major  pharmaceutical 
comi^anies  have  been  engaged  in  a  competi- 
tive struggle  to  increase  the  sales  of  their 
particular  brands  of  antibiotics  by  a  con- 
fused and  misleading  barrage  of  prom<jtion. 
•  •  •  The  educational  effect  on  doctors  v^as 
to  confuse  them  and  lead  them  to  believe 
wonderful  new  |  antibiotic  1  drugs  were  avail- 
able and  that  minor  differences  m  blood  level 
and  the  rate  of  absorption  ]of  these  anti- 
biotics |  are  significant  therapeutic  advan- 
tr-izes.  The  untrustworthiness  of  educational 
material  employed  to  promote  basic  |drue| 
products  Is  not  peculiar  to  antibiotics  Sim- 
ilar disregard  for  the  available  evidence  and 
for  authoritative  opinion  can  be  seen  f:-e- 
quently. 

"Referer.ce  is  often  made  to  unpublished 
data  from  personal  communications.'  'case 
reports  in  tlie  companv's  files'  which  are  col- 
lected at  random,  and  even  individual  testi- 
monials. None  of  these  can  be  readily  eva.u- 
ated  In  an  acceptable  fashion. 

"Quotations  lifted  out  of  context  are  a 
favorite  means   of   misusing  sound   sotirces. 


and  inferior  articles  in  the  medical  literature 
may  be  selected  to  support  the  claims  even 
when  superior  work  is  available  to  refute 
them.  Only  one  or  two  of  an  Impressive 
list  of  references  may  have  any  pertinence 
to  the  claims  belim  propounded. 

■  Most  lamentable  Is  the  lack  of  concern 
for  the  authenticity  of  material  In  the  ad- 
vertising pages  In  medical  Journals,  which 
almost  outweigh  the  editorial  text  In  bulk 
and  Influence.  Few  journals  show  signs  of  a 
determined  effort  to  reject  misleading  ad- 
vertisements " 

But.  Dr.  May  notes,  "A  notable  effort  Is 
being  made  to  overcome  the  inadequi-.cies 
of  education  of  physicia|ns  by  an  Independent 
group  of  competent  physicians  who  are  pub- 
lishing The  Medical  Letter."  This  biweekly, 
four-page  newsletter  accepts  no  advertising 
It  IS  edited  by  and  has  among  its  consultants 
distinguished  pharmacologists  and  physicians 
in  leading  medical  schools  The  Medical 
letter,  published  in  New  York  City,  has 
gained  wide  Influence  as  an  unbiased  source 
of  Information  for  physicians  and  other 
health  personnel  on  the  therapeutic  proper- 
ties and  side  effects  of  current  drugs. 

JUST    PLAIN    TOO    MANY    DRUGS 

One  of  the  more  thorough  discussions  of 
the  trouble  with  ethlcal-drtig  research  and 
promotion  has  been  contributed  by  Dr. 
Walter  Modell.  a  distinguished  pharmacolo- 
gist-physician, and  director  of  clinical  phar- 
macology at  Cornell  University  Medical  Col- 
lege. In  an  editorial  in  the  January-Februarv 
1961  issue  of  Clinical  Pharmacology  and 
Therapeutics,  of  which  he  is  editor.  Dr. 
Modell  commented  as  follows: 

"If  the  pharmaceutical  chemists  took  the 
time  to  look  back  at  the  net  result  of  tlieir 
prolifigacy.  would  they  be  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  the  point  of  no  return  may  have 
been  passed'-  Do  they  suspect  that  now. 
Instead  of  helping  mankind  with  new  drugs, 
they  may  be  making  matters  worse^ 

"Untoward  reactions  to  medication  have 
•  *  •  ir.creased  at  a  staggering  rate.  This 
Comes  about  primarily  because  of  lack  of 
experience  with  m.any  different  and  entirely 
new  active  drugs  and  because  of  inability 
to  master  the  full  implications  of  these 
agents  as  rapidly  as  they  are  marketed 

•  If  this  was  all  a  hazard  inherent  in  medi- 
cal progress  •  •  •  there  would  be  some  Jus- 
tification for  it,  but  too  often  this  is  not  the 
case  Too  often  new  drugs  are  turned  loofe 
on  the  public  to  horn  in  on  a  market  which 
has  been  created  by  someone  else's  discovery, 
to  compete  with  drugs  which  have  recently 
been  established  as  good  and  useful.  Too 
often  they  are  hurried  into  use  to  pet  in  on 
a  market  before  it  vanishes.  I  know  of  a 
pharmaceutical  company  in  possession  of  a 
series  of  congeners  which  kept  what  it 
deemed  to  be  the  best  •  •  •  and  licensed 
the    inferior   ones    to   other   distributors. 

"There  is  a  manufacturer  who  sells  one 
drug  entity  In  this  country  and  a  congener 
m  another  country,  making  precisely  the 
same  claims  in  each  case:  namely,  that  each 
is  the  best  for  the  same  purpose.  •  •  • 
Since  more  than  one  drug  cannot  be  the  best 
for  the  same  Indication,  we  simply  don't  have 
enough  diseases  to  go  around.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  most  helpful  contribution  is  the 
new  drug  to  counteract  the  untoward  effects 
of  other  new  drugs;  we  now  have  several 
of  these 

"Are  physicians  characteristically  irrational 
and  Irresponsible?  No.  But  they  m.ay  some- 
times appear  to  be  because  of  the  sheer  im- 
possibility of  dealing  rationally  and  responsi- 
bly with  so  many  new  drugs,  about  which  so 
little  is  known  but  for  which  extravagant 
claims  are  made  and  for  the  use  of  which 
pressure  is  excrt^'d  by  the  drug  industry  and 
by  patients  who  have  heard  of  new  cures 
through  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
patients.  'Vigorous  drug  promotion  even  be- 
fore the  drugs  are  available  helps  build  up 
pressure  to  use  them. 
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•Excessive  numbers  of  drugs  are  now  being  tainment.    uavel.    gifts,    and    SO    forth.         Thei-e   ^einK    no   objection^   the    U^ 

introduced,  excessive  in  view  of  the  working  ^he  Government  is  losing  many  hun-  was  ordered  to  be  punted  m  the  Record, 

capacities  of  those  competent  to  test  their  ^j^-eds  of  millions  of  dollars   each  year  as  follows: 

r.Tfety  and  utility  In  man,  excessive  In  view  j^.q^j^     thesi;      practices.      Tllis      evasion  iru-ome  rerened  by  indinduals  dunng  Vjr,9 

of   the  subjects  available  for  the  testing  of  j^^^j^gg  ^^e  burden  upon  other  taxpayers  r;.;f  arvounted  for  on  toi  returns,  by  type- 

e':Lr^in  Vfew  ff^h^abu!::  S  trre  iho  much  heavier  than  it  otherwise  would  bo, 

nusrilsimnate  tSe  essential  knowledge  and  while  it  breeds  extravagance  and  loose  dollar, 

•larn  how  to  prescribe  them  effectively  and  standards    of    behavior    throu.  houl    the  Total   income  not  reported  on  tax  re-  ^^ 

safely  and  rationally.  community.  turns  ^' .""VkV  V^Vr,.7i;,o.^  "'   '^ 

•I:  makes  little  difference  if  under  the  im-           ^oday    I    want    to    deal    with    another  Less:    Income    received    bjlnduiduals 

pression  that  it  is  the  best,  a  housewife  buys  ^..^^^    ^^^^^       .pj^j.    ^3    [j^p    f^nure    of    a  ""^  required  to  file  returns ^3J 

the  next  best  determent.     But  you  ^^^v  n«t  ^            segment  of   our  population  to  re-  „„^^...    -.Qta'    reportable    Income    not 

-;;--. -rr?nd:;%r^mira'S;rren:  port   i:^ome    ^^^^  ^^y^^^J^^:\  ^^oun^er/or^^Six  ret  urns  _...._..  .4  . 

Mon   that  if   u   .3  the   best,   a   doctor  pre-  and  who  ccnsequently  csade  their  jU-.t  .- 

^^cnbes   •    •    *   le=s  than   the   best,   it  may  be  share  of  taxation.  Dividends -9 

the  difference  between  life  and  death.     Un-          The  amount  of  personal  income  which  Interest z  8 

like   the  housewife  and  her  detergent,   it  is  j^  not  reported   and   hence,  upon  which  Annuities  and  pensions     ^  j 

clearly    immoral    if    the    physician    is    even  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^ot  paid.  is.  indeed,  startling.  Business  and  farm  profit. 1     0 

slightly  misled  by  claims  made  for  the  drugs  ^^^^^   Norman  Ture.  the  former  tax  ex-  Wages  and  salaries —  -     ^  ^ 

he  is  importuned  to  use  on  the  sick.   •                         ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  Economic  Committee.  "^""   income  

There    Is    the   very    real   ethical    question    of  ;     ■        .    o  .y    .         ,959  rhe  total  personal  E.slim«tes  bu.sed  '>n   preiin.lnury   data. 

whether  the  pharmaceutical  industry  has  the  e:,timated  that    "//f  ;''^  ''^^.^X^  .  -The  Federal  Uevenue  System     F.ct*  and 

right    to    sell    all    the    drugs    it    creates    and  mcome   which    wa>    not    lepoited   on   in  ^^^^^^^^    j^^j  ■,         ^q   ,  publication  of  Joint 

whether  it  does  not  have  the  moral  obliga-  dividual  tax  returns  amounted  to  no  less  Economic  Cmmittep ) . 

tion  to  select  only  the  elite  of  its  creations  than    $27.9    billion.-      This   was    8.3    pel-  -unreported  income  !r..m  all  other  sources 

••Industry      should  *   *    •   terminate      the  cent,    or    ore -twelfth    of    the    estimated  ,,,,j   specified   such   as   rci.ts,   royalties,   and 

current  practice  of  the  hurried  Introduction  total  adjus'ed  per.-onal   income  in  that  capiial  gains 

of  new  drugs   •    •    •  to  establish  a  foothold  ^^^j.      jj^j^    estimate    by    Mr.    Ture    has  source^  Research  Dlvliilon,  Internal  Reve- 
on  the  market  while  leaving  the  real  testing  ^^^^^  ^^^^^    accepted  by  the  Treasury,  as  j.^.g  service.  M.iv  4.  1961. 
of  drugs  to  practicing  physicians,  with  pa-       ,            ^     Secretarv   Dillon's   testimony  ^  „_  ^,^    ,  ,.  ^^ 
ripiTi;    IS  urwit'ine  subjects"  snuv.11    u>    ot(_i  <- l<»i  ,v    i^iiiw*               »      ,  With  respect  to  the  revenue  efftcts    -f  ti.i.t; 
tien.s  a.  ui.A.t.mg  suDjects.  ^^^^^^  ^  .subcommittf^  of  the  Senate  Ap-  ^„'™  ^,Vin^    we  have  made  estimates  f-r 
cr  3  coNCLt^sioN  propriations  Committer-  ^.^^^  ^j  ^^^  catpgnrle««  but  not  for  all      The 
It   is  obvious.  In  CU's  view,  that  much   is           Some    of    tliose    who    failed    to    report  failures  to  report   dividend  and  Interest   in- 
wrong  with  the  pricing,  promotion,  and  re-  ^.^^.^     ^^    cour.=-.c     tho:,e    who.se    incomes  c-^mrs  wer-  estimated  to  have  re<iucrd  reve- 
searth   activities  of  ethicaNdrug  companies.                 \         ^j          ^{^^  ^^^..^  exemption  pro-  nues  by  f  !4L'  and  *:.J'J   millmn,  respectively. 
Tl-.e  consumer,  even  more  than  the  physician  ^"-'^  '\^'               ^come   tax   laws       The  or  a  tot.l  of  »8^  million  at  the  19.-,9  income 
has    a    life-conserving    as    well    as    financial  Mded  undet    OUI    income   tax   ia^*b.      iiic  ^udics  in   the  o^her  areas  have 
stake   in  these  problems.     Voluntary  action  largest  component  of  this  rroup  are  the  J'^^^f'",.,,^/;^^;^   j^^  ,„,,,,.h   to  m^ke  compa- 
by  the  pharmaceutical  industry  can  help  to  retired  persons  over  the   acre  of   6d  who  ^-^^^^  estlmatep      One  problem  is  that  while 
correct   abu.~es.     But   today  the   fact   is   In-  j^^ve    a    m  Jch    ffreat.-r    exemption    from  ^f^j,  income  shculd  have  been  rep  .rted  under 
escapable    that    Government    action    also    is  taxation   than  is   commonly   believed.  ^^le    tax-fllin^    requiremtnt.s,    not    all    of    the 
needed.     The  problems  of  the  overprollfera-           ^^_^^    ^^^,^,^    amount,    cf    this    exempted  income  would   have  been  taxable  even  i:   re- 
tion  of  drugs,  of  their  uncertain  safety  and                         ^        ^             ^    ^^       ^j^p    Treasury  ported      For  ex  unpie.  some  of  the  ut^reportrd 
effectiveness,  are  pressing;  the  need  for  estab-  ''f''^\    hillion    for    1959  "      This    left    a  ncome    from    bu.Mnesses    and    f..rms    wo„ld 
lishing  better  standards  for  evaluating  drug  at    $3.D    biilion    lor    19^9.        inis    icil    a  returns   which    would    n,  t    be 
effects  is  urgent.     CU  believes  that  the  only  residual   ol    $24.4   billion  of  total   income  J';;\^^,7;';,,,  ..jownnces  for   deduction,  and 
real  solution  is  more  direct   Federal  factory  which    should    have    befn    reported    but  p^^^ptions      As  a   rough   overall  estimate,  I 
supervi-sion    and    certification   of   drugs,    and  which    was    not.      The    taxpayers,    there-  .,.j,^,;j  g^y   tint    the  l.^tal   revenue  loss   from 
the  organization  of  sptecial  facilities  for  the  j-^..^^   ^^    ^   whole    evaded    from    taxation  ,^p  fgnure  to  report  the  $21  4  billion  wss  at 
systematic  and  controlled  trial  of  new  drugs.  approximately    7    percclil    of    their    ad-  lea-st  $4  billion 

r^n;^sS;^c^S';S,;rS-  i-^-l^y.r^;;^^^^,.^?^,^^:!f^  Mr.    DOUOLAS.      Mr.    Preside,it.    the 

ous  action  by  the  FTC  in  regulating  ethical-  loss  of  ^^^  ^^^^/°^.  ^:;^^>:,f^^^:^^.  -,^, ''^'  independent      enlreprenours,      such      as 

drug  promotion.  the   Treasury    to   have   been   $4    bnlion.  profe.<.sional   men   and  women, 

__^____  I  believe  tnis  is  a  most  coi^servative  esti-  ^'^^  ^.^ependent  busmes.smen.  were  esti- 

— mate  and  that  the  total  may  be  nearei  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  declared  about  $12 

AMENDMENT    OF    THE    SOIL    BANK  $5  billion.     Unless  some  eflective  mea.s-  ^.y^-^^^  ^f  ^et  income.     This  was  about 

^(jY  ^^'^^  ^^^  taken,  this  hu'^-e  total  is  likely  ^  quarter,  or  25  percent,  of  the  probable 

.  ,      ,     ,  to  increajc  in  the   future  both  becau.se  ^^^^^  qj  farm   bu&ine.ss.  and  professional 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,  ^^  ^^^  pre  bable  increa.se  in  national  in-  j^ome  for  1959.'     It  is  indeed  a  .somber 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con-  ^^^^   ^^^    ^^^   procre-sive    dcmoralizti-  th#u-ht  th.at  the  percentage  of  evasion 

.sideration  of   the  motion   to  reconsida  ^^^^^  ^^.^.^,^  continued  flouting  of  the  law  amont:.st  thrs  group  should  be  so  high. 

ThPPRFSlDING  OFFICER      The  bi'l  inevitably  creates.  It   mak-.^    understandable    .-omc    of   the 

.v^n  hP^t^f^d  hv  t,?iP  The  Sc:r.  tary  cf  the  Treasury  in  his  difficulties  m  coUectmg  mcome  taxes  m 

ThrTrAV^vT    Cle-k      \    bill     '^  testimony  before  the  Senate  Appiopria-  countries  .such   as  France,   where  busi- 

-  J-T^o  an'nd  section  107.a     3.  of  th:e  tions   Committee   made   some    informed  ne.ss  1.  still  largely  conducted  on  an  m- 

<5n'lRank -^cr   as  amended  ci^timates  on   the   amounts   which  were  cliviclua.Dai.is. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICFJl.     ThP  evaded  by  the  various  component  groups.  While  the  to.al  amount  of  wa.ns  and 

question  IS  on  a.reein.  to  the  mouon  01  Mr.  Pr:sider.t,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  salaries   whicn    wer^    'l^l  ' ^^"  "/f,  Zv 

the  Senator  from  Montana.  5:ent  that  a  table  from  Secretary  Dillon's  which  were  estimated  at  $G.o  bi.l.on  i..ay 

Thp  motion  was  agreed  to.  tnstimonv,   givlne   the  estimates   of   i^fV  ^^"^    ^^^^^    ^"     ab.so.ute     amounts,    u 

^__^__  come  received  by  certain  ^-roups  of  in-^  should  be  noted  that  this  was  only  .  . 

dividuals  but  wh.oh  did  not  appear  on  percent   of    the   total   wape   and   sa Ian 

LET    US    BEGIN    TO    REFORM    THE  tax  returns,  be  printed  ni  the  Record  at  payments  in   that  ye.ir  of  $.68  billion. 

TAX  SYSTEM  this  point  in  my  remarks.  On  a  relative  basis,  therelore    thiswas 

a  10  times  belter  record  than  the  2o-  to 
iMTROVfa  co-:"^rTTON  bt  wrrHHOi  ding  .^T  the 

SOURCE  T»^r.s  o'.vFD  ON   DivTDENDs  .^ND  IS-  ■    The  l\'deral  Revenue  System"   (printed 

XL-REST  fur   use   of    the   Joint  Economic   Coramitlce.            See  Econ  ,mic  IndlcaU>rs.  M  .v  19fil    p    •» 

87th  Cong..  1st  sess..  1961.  p.  11).  If   we   exclude   the   $3',    bii'.ion    of    imputed 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.      Mr.  President,  in  my  :  Testimony   of   Secretary   of   the   Treasury  income  of  farmers  in  the  form  of  the  reniil 

previous  speech  on  tax  reform.  I  stressed  D^i-on    before   subcommittee   of  senate   Ap-  value  or  f..riii  liomes  and  fixxl  grown  on  the 

the  way  in  which  many  business  execu-  propriatlons  Com-mlt'ee,  1961,  p.  182.  farm   and   c  iu:umed    by   farm    families    and 

tives  are  evadins?  taxes  bv  making  exces-  ^Testimony  of   Secretary   Dillon,   Ibid.,   p.  trke  only  ta.x'ible  cash  income,  this   figure 

sive  and  improper  deductions  for  enter-  182.  v  ould  he  n^.-rer  27  i>ercent. 
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27-percent  lo.ss  in  unieported  income 
[rom  entrepreneurial  income.  This  is 
i.ot  due  in  my  judgrmeni.  to  any  superior 
virtue  on  the  part  of  wage  earners  and 

.^-nlaned  folk,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that 
a  withholding  tax  of  Hi  percent  is  im- 
i)()sed  upon  their  incom 's.  This  is  de- 
ducted by  their  emplo:  ers  from  their 
pay  and  forwarded  to  fie  Treasury. 

DIVIDENDS     A.ND     l;.TEREST 

The  total  unreported  income  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Treasury  as  $940  million 


for  dividends  and  $2.8  billion  for  inter- 
est. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tables  from  Secretary  Dil- 
lon's testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Meaiis  Committee  showing  the  esti- 
mated dividend  gap  in  the  years  1955 
through  1959  and  the  estimated  inter- 
est pap  in  the  years  1956  through  1959 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int 
m  my  remarks. 

Theif  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordeied  to  bo  printed  ii;  th'-  RE':or.:i, 
as  follows 


KKlimaUil  diviilftul  gap,  lOoo    'lO 
(DoUur  amounts  in  rDilliotuI 


DIvidcn'l.'S  indu'lilile  on  iii<livi<lu  il  tM  returns ,..,, 

Dividends  reported  oti  iuUlvidiiai  tax  returns . 

Dividend  reporting  gap 

Dividend  nr^irtlns  pap  a^  a  percei.tajre  of  dividends  includible 
on  Indivl'luul  U.i  retiutis - 


I!l,Vi 

IWOO 

1957 

1958 

10.433 
8,I(X) 

ti,H02 

$10,283 
9,432 

»0,9-.'i 
9.058 

1.33S 

1.001 

tiSl 

W7 

14.1 

10.9 

8  3 

9.2 

19.'« 


$10, 0.'^4 
9,7i4 

tt-U 


8  8 


EfiUmaled  interest  gap,  1906—59 
(DolLir  nmounls  In  milUoas) 


i9ir« 

1957 

IK'i'H 

1959 

intATp^  Inrhirlft.l^  rm  In^Hrl'tml '«t  rf'um!'     

$S.525 
3,4.^3 

«fl,524 
3,990 

$6,983 
4.378 

$8,  m 

5,857 

Intrrp-I  reporting  pnp 

2.072 

2.634 

Z605 

2.S37 

Iiilerrsit  reportliic  cap  ivs  :i  ixrcejlofe  of  lal«rrst  inclu^lll'-e  on 
in<livl<!iial  tax  nturn? 

37  5 

38.8 

37  3 

31.0 

Srr.VEY    IN    FMLURE    TO    REPORT    DnlDENDS    AKD 

ifrmxsT 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Sec- 
retary Dillon  .supplied  some  additionrJ 
information  for  the  Record  which  was 
very  useful  and  extremely  revealing. 
First  of  all.  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's Researcli  Division  did  some  sample 
surveys.  base;d  on  information  docu- 
ments, of  the  tax  compliance  in  report- 
ing dividends  and  interest  in  1959. 

In  tire  case  of  dividends  in  the  sur- 
vey, of  some  2.289  cases  only  1,455  tax 
return.^,  or  64  percent,  had  dividends  re- 
ported in  full.  On  616  returns,  or  in  27 
percent  of  the  ca.ses,  dividends  which 
were  received  were  only  partially  re- 
ported, and  in  218  cases,  or  10  percent  of 
the  returns,  there  were  no  dividends  re- 
ported at  all.  Consequently,  in  37  per- 
cent of  the  cases  the  dividends  received 
by  the  taxpayers  in  this  survey  were 
either  not  leported  or  only  partially 
reported.  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  from  Secretary  Dillon's  testi- 
mony, giving  the  results  of  the  survey,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks 

There  bem^  no  objection,  the  t-able 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows ; 

Tax  complianre  m  reporting  dividends  in 
1959 — Samplf  ^uri-cy  based  on  informa- 
tion  doiniTTirTir.f 


office  of  r-.ix  Analysts  <>ffiit>  01  the  Socrctnry  ir(  the  Tre 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  total  dnidend  payments  In  1959 
which  were  includible  en  individual  tax 
returns  were  $10  7  billion,  this  meant 
that  about  8  8  percent  of  dividend  pay- 
ments includible  on  individual  tax  re- 
turns was  not  reported  In  relative 
terms,  this  wa.«!  nearly  3 '2  times  as  great 
as  the  estimated  evasions  in  the  ca.se  of 
wases  and  salaries. 

Since  the  net  interest  payments  in 
1959  which  were  includible  on  individual 
tax  returns  were  estimated  at  $8.2  bil- 
lion, it  would  probably  be  safe  to  esti- 
mate the  relative  amount  of  evasion  was 
at  least  34.6  percent  i;i  the  case  of  in- 
terest payments,  or  almost  14  times  the 
relative  loss  in  the  ci.se  of  wages  and 
salaries. 


a-sury,  N!-i\  3,  IWl. 

Apparently  this  is  an  evasion  of  about 
one-third,  so  far  as  interest  payments 
are  concerned. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  the  total 
amount  of  tax  revenue  lost  because  of 
evasion  hi  reporting  dividends  and  in- 
terest amounted  to  $342  and  $522  mil- 
lion respectively,  or  a  total  of  $864  mil- 
lion, on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  from  Secretary  Dillon's 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  showing  the  revenue 
effect  on  witholding  dividends  and  In- 
terest for  the  year  1959  be  inserted  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


iln  mr,lii)n>  (>(  lit'llwTil  


A.  Total  estlmate<l  pnp. 


'Ic-  iKuiliiXablt  filfirs. 

To  t:ix:iMf-  filfrs 


U.  Kivenue  pmi  liniu  «)inplet>'  onrDiwnjent 

C    Hcvcnuc  gain  from  avperorMt  w  lt!iti(l<ling  rate  only. 


Divl- 

doiids 


Interest       Totil 


940 


106 
'834 


2.837 


H42 
1,996 


:.S2V 


:342 

«  167 


l>ilW<'iuf  iH  minus  C 

l)Ui'  li>— 

Cwtiiln  unrpito-t-^l  interest  not  siih)«H>t  tn  witliholdiiie   

1,1    on    uiireiiorlp<t    liitcro,<it    anJ    liivi'lends    o(    t*ii«yers    with 

iiiHiKinal  rate-  liU'l'W  'I'l'H  'A'  ;)tyc*nt - 

I>    I^ovt-nne  pnin  Irom  withho   line  pin-  «=timsle<1  lmi>rovemont  in  uppiw  income 
hruclwei-"^  • 


175 


K.'tiinntP'l  iiuproven'.etil  in  upper  mponir  hracVi't?  '  (D  minn?  CV 


ITS 
«2M 


.■>22 
333 


>,V10 


1H9 

86 
104 
369 


3*>4 

279 
•613 


87 


26 


113 


>  Assaroes  repeal  of  divitlenr.  exclusion, 

:  Koj'i'^.U'S  r,'  T^:^'^c%^:^■.^  rc^uu  m  h  of  th<-  divuc^d  ^p  ^^^^f j"»y -^-«,-'  -^ 

(.eariiiE  a  41-perw  it  etTeelive  vale,  and  tlic  other  hail  of  diTidetKls  (K^lnu  taie^l  only  at  the  wlthholdiD*  rate.    K«r 

.,rr..M,  ,t  is^-mliH  t!:.!  only  J,  iwceni  of  tlu>  interest  p«p  sul.J.Tt  to  wltht.old.nK  will  be  fully  reports  anu  bear 
h  .ViKTc-iit  elTeetivo  riito,  ;iii.l  T.'  i^rceiit  would  W  tiixe^l  only  ,it  the  JtHwcfUt  williholding  rate, 
uiiio)  of  'liix  An:ily-ls,  Oflico  of  tlie  gecrctary  of  the  Treiv^ury,  Mny  3,  IWl. 
CVII 796 


N'uiiil>e.r 

I  or  biTiouiil 


l'ert*!it 


2,  2S» 


.Numlrr  of  caf««; '  | 

'JDlal  in  survey 

With  dividends  fully  re- 
;>orted.. 

With     dividend?     par- 

tiiUly  ri-)i<ir!fd 

^\  ith  tio  d-.\ .  !'  :ids  re- 

IKjrted.. 

Aiiioiuit  of  dividends  on  infor-  j 

IliatiW  documents:  '  '   *o   IQo  aQri 

Total  in  survey ^  '^'  ^^ 


100 


1.  <,',', 
61« 
218 


27 
10 


100 


Reported  on  rptura.'* 

Inreivirted  on  n  turn.'.. 


l,«»u,317 
•i02.  576 


a 


'  LlmiMxl  to  tiixptiyfrs  wlio  file  1  form  li*4ii. 
Tlese.^ch  Irtvislon,  InU-riial  Ki  vt nut   .-^crvi.i  ,  Mny  ,3, 
l<*Cd. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  interest,  of  the  2.841  returns 
surveyed  some  200,  or  7  percent,  only 
partially  reported  the  interest  received, 
and  462.  or  16  percent,  failed  to  report 
any  of  the  interest  which  was  received. 
In  other  words,  in  this  survey  some  662 
tax  returns,  or  23  percent  of  the  total, 
either  failed  to  report  any  of  the  inter- 
est received  or  ondy  partially  reported  the 
interest  received. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  giving  the  result  of  this 
survey  on  tax  compliance  in  reporting 
interest  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Tax    compliance    in    reporting    interest    in 

1959 — Sample  !fUTvey  based  on  information 

documents 


'    Nuni">pr 
I  or  amount 


Pi- n  Tilt 
of  totAl 


Number  if  cases 

Toliii  in  survey 

•SMth  Interest  lully  r»- 
IKjried 

•y^ith   interest  partlnlly 

reporte'! 

Vi  11  il  no  uil-crwit  rei>orU^i 
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Tax  compliance  in  reporting  interest  in 
1959~-Sample  survey  based  on  information 
documents — Continued 


Number 
or  Liniount 

Percent 
of  total 

1 
Amount  of  iiitere?t  on  inforru;!- 
tion  ilocumenls: 
Tol  i!  in  survey -      $3,  Um,  u<hi 

ItM) 

FieiKsrte'l  on  leturns '    2.  MO,  000 

I  nre|)orteil  on  return.-;. .          54*>,  000 

S'_> 

IS 

Kf>e;in!i  lini>ion,  luierii  il  Kom"i'k-  Si^' \  i 
1'J<-.1. 

■r,  .M  ly  3, 

FATLl'RE       TO       REPORT       INTEREST       ON       S.WINGS 
DEPOSITS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  some 
further  studies  were  conducted  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  was  that  conducted  in  New 
England  on  the  interest  paid  in  1958  on 
deposits  in  mutual  savings  banks.  This 
survey  showed  that  of  1,279  cases,  in- 
terest was  fully  reported  by  depositors  on 
only  539  retui-ns,  or  in  42  percent  of  the 
cases.  On  another  69  returns,  or  in  5 
percent  of  the  cases,  interest  was  only 
partially  reported.  But  no  interest  was 
reported  at  all  on  671  returns,  or  in  53 
percent  of  the  total  cases.  Thus,  in  58 
percent  of  the  cases,  interest  paid  to  de- 
positors in  mutual  savings  banks  was 
either  completely  unreported  or  only 
partially  reported  on  tax  returns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  giving  the  results  of 
this  survey  from  Secretary  Dillon's  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  compliance  in  reporting  savings  ac- 
count interest  in  1958 — Sample  survey 
based  on  depositors  in  mutual  savings 
banks  in  New  England 


percent  of  the  cases  was  this  interest 
fully  reported  Thus,  in  the  case  of  in- 
terest on  E-bonds,  the  sample  survey 
shows  that  89  percent  of  the  tax  returns 
either  failed  1o  report  or  only  partialb' 
reported  the  interest  received  on 
E-bonds. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  from  Secretary  Dil- 
lon's testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  i'l  my  remarks. 

There  bein  r  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  b.^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  compliance  in  reporting  E-bond  interest 
hi;  taxpayer.;  icho  redeemed  bonds  in 
1951 — Sample  survey^ 


.N'unilx^r      j    Percent  of 
1         total 

NiunVvr  of  ca5C'>: 

Total  in  survey 

l,2Ty  1                   li»0 

With     interest    fuily 
ref)or[eii 

With  interest  partially 
ri'ported 

671 

4J 

■  ) 

With   nn  intere-it  rc- 
portp'l                   

53 

Amount    of    mterist    on 
savincs  acTOunts: 

Total  in  survey 

129,790 

KM) 

Keporte.i  on  returns..- 
UnreportC'lonreturns- 

sn,  644 
4y,  146 

ys 

Source:  Internii!  Revenue  Servic(\  Koseareh  Uivision. 
.M  ly  .3,  U<t31. 

FAILURE    TO    REPORT    INTEREST    ON    E-BONDS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary Dillon  also  placed  In  the  record 
of  the  House  hearings  the  results  of  a 
study  of  tax  compliance  in  reporting 
series  E-bond  interest  by  taxpayers  who 
redeemed  E-bonds  in  1951.  This  survey 
showed  that  86  percent  of  those  who 
redeemed  E-bonds  in  1951  failed  to  re- 
port on  their  tax  returns  the  interest 
which  they  received  from  these  bonds. 
Another  3  percent  reported  only  a  part 
of  the  interest  received,  and  in  only  11 


N'uuil>rr 

Per<.'<:'nt  of 

(thousanils) 

total 

.\iini>>er  of  Indivi'luals  re- 

ileeniing  bon'is: 

Total  number  i  arnlnp 

iiUerest,   where  tax 

return  wii.s    orated 

for  inspoctioi 

4.0C0 

lUO 

\\  iih   interest   fully  ro- 

? 

I'Oite'l 

449 

11 

^^  nil  interest  p;irtiaUy 

reporte'l 

128 

3 

\v  ith    no    interest    re- 

1  ortC'J 

».483 

m; 

Ainounl    of    inter'ist    on 

K-hoii'is    uliou^and   of 

iloU.irs": 

t 

Total    pai'l    out     by 

Ireasury,  wtere  tax 

return  was   locatetl 

for  in.spectioii- 

$.'4«'.,  357 

100 

H.i)ortc<l  on  returns 

71.930 

20 

1  nieporte'l  on  n  turns.. 

174.427 

71 

'  The  •-•urvey  san  [ile  results  have  been  "blown  up"  to 
:e;r«ent  all  taxpayers  who  re'leemc'l  E-Boii'ls  In  1951. 

-Sourr-c:  Internal  Ue venue  Service,  Research  Division, 

.May  3,  IV. 1. 

INDIVIDUAL     EXAMPLES     OF     FAILURE     TO     REPORT 
DIVIHENDS   AND    INTEREST 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Mr,  President.  Sec- 
retary Dillon  also  placed  in  the  record 
a  number  of  examples  of  underreport- 
ing of  dividends  and  interests.  The  first 
table  gives  some  33  cases  of  individuals 
who  failed  to  report  their  income  from 
dividends  and  or  interest  in  various 
years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  and  the  two  other  tables  which 
show  undeneporting  or  interest  and 
dividends  by  certain  individuals  for 
1959  from  Secretary  Dillon's  testimony 
be  printed  as  an  appendix  to  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  examples  from  these  tables. 

The  first  example  is  that  of  an  at- 
torney. Now,  attorneys  supposedly  know 
about  the  la^v  and  know  that  a  tax  is 
owed  on  income  from  dividends  and  in- 
terest. But  here  is  an  example  of  an 
attorney  who  failed  to  report  $3,979  in 
1951,  $2,508  ill  1952.  $2,732  in  1953,  and 
$4,016  in  1954,  of  dividends  or  interest 
payments  which  he  must  have  known 
were  owed  to  the  Government, 

Another  example  is  that  of  a  dentist. 
In  1954  he  had  $3,186  of  dividends  and 
interest  income  but  reported  only  $75. 
In  1955  he  had  $4,283  of  interest  and 
dividend  income  but  reported  only  $75. 


In  1956  he  had  $4,828  of  dividends  and 
interest  income  but  reported  only  $75 
In  1957  he  had  $5,665  of  interest  and 
dividend  income  but  reported  only  $92, 
And  in  1958  he  had  $5,292  of  interest 
and  di\idcnd  income  but  reporled  none 
at  all. 

Another  example  is  an  executive  who 
failed  to  report  in  the  3  years  of  1955. 
1956,  and  1957.  $17,949  of  interest  and 
dividt  nd  income 

This  next  case  is  most  interesting.  It 
is  that  of  a  tax  asses.sor  who  is  al.^o  a 
movie  operator.  In  tlic  3  yrurs  of  1953 
1954,  and  1955  he  had  $7,873  of  dividend 
and  interest  income  on  which  taxes 
were  owed.  This  tax  asses.sor.  who  suiJ- 
posedly  knew  his  business,  failed  to  re- 
port a  single  dollar  of  this  interest  on 
his  tax  return. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  a  doctor  v.ho, 
in  the  5  years  1954  through  1958.  failed 
to  report  $6,942  of  interest  and  dividend 
income, 

Tliere  is  the  case  of  a  retired  mail 
carrier  who  received  dividend  and  in- 
terest income  of  $22,522  in  the  4-year 
period,  1953  through  1956.  but  did  not 
report  a  single  dime  of  this  income  un 
his  tax  return. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  dentist  wi-o 
failed  to  report  $26,788  of  dividend  and 
interest  income  in  the  4  years,  1954 
through  1957. 

The  Treasuiy  has  p;iven  us  more  ex- 
amples. 

An  executive  whose  income  reported 
on  his  tax  return  was  $14,811  failed  to 
report  $986  of  interest. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  a  lawyer 
whose  income,  as  indicated  on  his  tax 
return,  was  $62,000.  Apparently  he  is  a 
pretty  hi«h  priced  lawyer.  He  ought  to 
know  the  law.  He  failed  to  report  $32,570 
of  taxable  inerest.  In  fact,  he  reported 
receiving  only  $27  in  the  way  of 
interest.  A  highly  paid  lawyer  had  an 
income  of  at  least  $95,000  a  year.  $32,570 
of  which  was  taxable  interest,  but  he  re- 
ported only  $27  of  taxable  interest. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  real  estate 
bicker  with  adjusted  gross  income  of 
.S25,615.  but  he  failed  to  report  $3,250 
of  taxable  interest.  Another  case  is  that 
of  a  certified  public  accountant^ — surely 
he  must  know  the  tax  laws — who  with 
an  income  of  $34,728.  failed  to  report 
§2.900  of  taxable  dividends, 

A  geologist  who  made  $40,895  in  1959 
failed  to  report  $2,040  of  taxable  divi- 
dends. 

Another  real  estate  broker  had  in- 
come of  $28,963.  but  he  failed  to  report 
S324  of  taxable  dividends. 

VMIV    DIVIDENDS    AND   INTEREST    SHOULD   BE 
WITHHELD  AT  THE  SOURCE 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  from  the 
figures  and  tables  which  I  have  already 
placed  in  the  Record  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  dividend  and  interest 
payments  which  are  made  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  which  taxes  are  actually  owed 
Ls  not  reported  on  the  income  tax  re- 
turns of  the  taxpayers  receiving  this 
income. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  under  the  law, 
income  from  dividends  and  interest  is 
taxable.     Some   of  those  who   are   op- 
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posing  the  proposal  lo  withhold  taxes 
on  dividends  and  int<  rest  at  the  source 
cither  believe  or  are  tpreadiny  the  false 
information  that  no  tax  is  owed  on  such 
amounts  and  that  what  the  Ti-easury  is 
proposing  IS  to  tax  them  for  t!;e  first 
time, 

I  cannot  .'^tress  too  5t:on:;Iy  that  taxes 
are  owed  on  these  ainounus.  The  fact 
that  many  people  are  under  the  false 
impression  that  no  tixes  are  ov.ed  en 
such  amounts  certain. y  strengthens  the 
case  for  withholding  at  the  sonice  both 
dividends  and  interc.'t.  The  fact  tliat 
some  who  should  know  better  are  deliber- 
ately circulalin:^  fal.se  information  is  an 
even  stronger  ied,son  why  the  tax  on 
these  amounts  should  be  withheld  at  the 
sourcf'. 

In  the  case  of  dividends,  some  $940 
millmn  of  dividend  pavments.  or  8  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  wMch  should  be  in- 
cluded on  tax  returns,  is  not  reported. 

On  interest  paymf  its.  some  S2  8  bil- 
lion, which  repre.'^f'nt ;  35  percent  of  all 
interest  pa\Tnents  in  his  country,  is  not 
reported  on  tax  returr  .s. 

We  have  .seen  that  even  when  allow- 
ances are  made  for  tl  o.^c  whose  incom<^s 
are  so  low  ihcy  owe  nc  taxes,  the  revenue 
loss  to  the  Treasury  1;  some  $864  million 
a  year.  I  emphasi/r  n'ain  and  a:;a:n 
that  these  taxes  are  )wed  and  that  the 
fitjure  of  $864  million  represents  the 
amount  of  taxes  evn  ied  or  avoid'^d  by 
taxpayers 

To  meet  this  probl-  :n  the  Treasury  is 
propasing  a  very  simp  e  solution,  namely, 
that  taxes  on  dividends  and  interest 
.should  be  withheld  ft  the  source  as  i.s 
now  done  in  the  case  of  wages  and  sala- 
ries. Furthermore,  the  Treasury  has 
proposed  a  very  simp >  method  of  doing 
this. 

A  .single  rate  of  2(  pcicent  would  be 
applied  to  tho.sc  divdend  and  interest 
l)ayments  which  woud  be  made  subject 
to  withholdine.  To  simplify  matters 
there  would  be  no  adjustment  for  exemp- 
tion.s,  income  levels  cf  the  recipients,  or 
the  length  of  the  p.'  vment  period.  At 
the  time  a  corporati  ^n  or  a  bank  or  a 
savincs  and  loan  company  or  a  stock 
broker  or  other  pay  ir  of  the  dividend 
and  or  interest  mad^  the  pa>Tnent,  he 
would  merely  credit  or  transmit  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  to  the  person  to  whom 
It  was  owed  and  transmit  the  other  20 
percent  to  the  Treasu  y.  Under  the  pro- 
posal the  bank  or  r  tlier  payin?  acent 
would  not  have  to  ;  end  to  the  Treas- 
ury'— I  repeat,  would  not  have  to  send  to 
the  Treasury — a  detailed  list  of  tho.se 
who  received  the  dividend  or  interest 
payment. 

They  would  merely  transmit  the  total 
amount,  Consequen.ly.  this  is  a  very 
simple  way  of  withholding. 

The  person  who  rei;eived  the  dividend 
or  interest  payment  would  report  that 
amount  on  liis  income  tax  return  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  H^  would  then  take 
one-fourth  of  that  amount  and  add  it 
to  the  amount  received.  This  would 
then  Rive  the  total  of  dividends  and  in- 
te'c.st  he  had  received  including  the 
amount  withheld.  To  take  a  simple  ex- 
ample, suppose  a  taxi^ayer  in  a  particu- 
lar year  had  an  income  from  dividends 
and    interest    in    the    amount   of    $100, 


Twenty  percent  of  this  would  be  with- 
held at  the  source  and  he  would  receive 
$80,  wliilc  the  company  or  bank  which 
paid  it  to  him  would  have  transmitted 
$20  to  the  Treasury  without  identifying 
to  whom  the  money  went.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  on  a  new  section  of  the  tax 
return,  the  taxpayer  would  merely  do 
the  followinc:  On  line  1.  indicate  total 
amount  of  dividends  and  interest  re- 
ceived by  you  during  the  year,  $80;  on 
line  2,  put  down  one-fourth  of  line  1  — 
this  equals  tlie  amour.t  withheld  at  20 
percent— $20;  and  on  line  3,  add  l:nes 
1  and  2  to  indicate  the  total  of  interest 
and  dividends  received.  $100, 

The  taxpayer  then  computes  his  tax 
in  the  usual  way.  To  determine  how 
much  he  owes  the  Government  or  how 
much  the  Government  owes  him,  he  sub- 
tracts from  his  tax  liability,  in  the  u.sual 
V  ay,  tl;c  amounts  withheld  from  \Kii~C'ii 
and  salaries  and,  in  addition,  the 
amounts  withheld  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest. This,  of  course,  i.s  the  fiaui'?  in 
line  2  above. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  propDsal 
of  the  Treasury  is  a  very  simple  one 
Loth  in  the  ca.se  by  which  the  paying 
corporation  could  withhold  and  trans- 
mit merely  the  ^-ross  amounts  to  the 
Treasury,  and  in  the  ca.se  by  which  the 
taxpayer  could  work  out  his  tax  return 
al  the  end  of  the  year. 

WHAT    ADOUT    OVERWITHHOLDINC 

The  Trea.sury  is  also  providing  ".hat 
in  those  few  cases  where  overwithhold- 
ing  will  occur  because  the  simple  flat 
rate  of  20  percent  is  used,  the  taxpayer 
would  be  able  to  file  a  simple  refund 
form  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  The 
taxpayer  would  not  have  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  year  in  order  to  receive 
a  refund.  Fraiikly.  I  believe  this  is  a 
very  generous  proposal.  There  is  no 
such  provision  in  the  law  at  the  present 
time  for  those  whose  waces  and  salaries 
are  overwithheld  against. 

Becau.se  of  unemployment  and  the 
fact  that  far  more  persons  with  income 
from  wanes  and  salaries  receive  amounts 
too  small  to  make  them  subject  to  Fed- 
eral taxes  than  is  the  case  with  those 
who  receive  dividends  and  interest,  this 
is  a  most  generous  provision  for  those 
who  receive  income  from  dividends  and 
interest.  Frankly,  they  have  no  legiti- 
mate case  at  all  acainst  these  provisions 

The  Treasury  presently  pays  refunds 
on  income  tax  returns  to  some  35  mil- 
lion taxpayers  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Treasury  estimates  that  only  1  mil- 
lion taxpayers  would  have  such  refunds 
due  them  because  of  overwithholding 
on  dividends  and  interest.  Yet,  in  o:-der 
to  meet  the  objections  of  this  class  of 
people  who  receive  dividends  and  inter- 
est, the  Treasury  is  proposing  they  be 
allowed  to  receive  refunds  each  quar- 
ter. Surely  1  million  people  who  will  re- 
ceive quarterly  refunds  on  dividends  and 
interest  cannot  object  to  a  procedure 
which  puts  them  in  a  much  more  favor- 
able position  than  the  35  million  people 
V  ho  receive  only  yearly  refunds  on  wages 
ar.d  salaries. 

Let  me  be  even  more  specific  about  the 
possibility  of  overwithholding  with  re- 
siJect  to  various  classes  of  taxpayers. 


First,  With  respect  to  individuals, 
there  could  nevtr  be  overwithholding  for 
taxpayers  in  brackets  above  the  lowest 
one  Hence,  there  is  no  problem  there. 
In  addition,  of  course,  the  small  num- 
ber in  the  lowest  bracket  or  those  who 
do  receive  enough  income  that  they 
would  owe  any  tax  at  all.  would  be  al- 
lowed to  file  for  a  quarterly  refund. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  corporations, 
dividend  overwithholding  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  compensated  for  by  interest  un- 
derwithholding.  Furthermore,  corpora- 
tions would  be  allowed  an  offset  credit 
against  instailment  payments  of  the  esti- 
mated corporate  tax. 

Third,  In  the  case  of  regulated  invest- 
ment companies,  personal  holding  com- 
panies, real  estate  investment  trusts, 
and  so  forth,  they  would  be  allowed  to 
count  the  amounts  withheld  on  dividends 
and  interest  received  by  them  as  credits 
against  the  amount  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  withhold  on  payments  to  their 
own  shareholders. 

Fourth  In  the  case  of  State,  local, 
and  forei'^'n  governments  and  lax- 
exempt  organizations,  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  offset  currently  the  amounts 
withheld  a.'^ainst  them  against  the 
amounts  they  withhold  from  their  em- 
ployees and  for  social  security  tax  pur- 
poses. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
applies  to  churches,  orphanages,  and 
chamabie  organizations  which  are  tax 
exempt.  Tliey  are  allowed  to  balance 
th.e  amounts  which  are  withheld  from 
those  who  receive  dividends  and  interti^t 
against  the  amounts  which  the  non- 
profit making  organizations  may  with- 
hold on  their  employees  and  on  social 
security  taxes. 

ARGUMENTS      AGAINST     THE      PROPOSAL 

A  number  of  stock  arguments  are 
bem^  made  against  the  proposal  to 
Withhold  on  dividends  and  interest. 
They  ai  e  made  largely  by  those  who  are 
uninformed  or  by  those  who  should 
know  better,  but  who  are  nonetheless 
opposing  this  proposal.  Tlie  first  argu- 
ment is  that  the  proposal  would  cause 
an  undue  hardship  to  widows  and  re- 
tired persons  who  live  on  dividend  and 
interest  income.  This  argument  is  just 
not  true.  It  has  as  its  source  the  as- 
sumption that  most  of  the  noncompli- 
ance IS  merely  that  people  with  low 
incomes,  who  would  not  owe  taxes  any- 
way, are  the  main  recipients  of  dividend 
and  interest  payments. 

The  facts  show  that  this  is  not  true. 
Accordini:  to  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  the  Treasury,  approximately  89 
percent  or  nine-tenths  approximrtely.  of 
the  dividends  which  are  not  reported  on 
income  tax  returns  are  received  by  those 
with  income  of  over  $5,000  a  year. 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  interest 
which  is  not  reported  is  received  by  those 
with  incomes  of  over  $5,000  a  year.  See 
pase  34,  testimoHy  of  Secretary  Dillon. 
before  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, May  3,  1961,  In  other  words, 
over  10  percent  fail  to  report  71  percent 
of  the  interest  which  is  not  reported. 

The  fact  is  that  individual  taxpayers 
with  incomes  below  $5,000  a  year  receive 
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very  little  income  from  dividends  and 
interest.  Of  all  taxpayers  with  incomes 
below  $5,000  a  year  only  6.4  percent  of 
them,  according  to  the  Treasury,  have 
any  income  from  dividends  at  all.  The 
$646  million  of  dividends  on  the  returns 
of  all  these  with  less  than  S5.000  of  in- 
come per  year — on  24.1  million  returns- 
represents  only  nine-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  adjusted  gross  income — $74.2  bil- 
lion— of  all  those  with  incomes  below 
$5,000  per  year.  Those  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $5,000  get  less  than  1  percent 
of  their  income  in  dividends. 

If  we  take  those  taxpayers  who  earn 
between  $5,000  and  $10,000  a  year  we 
find  a  similar  situation.  In  this  group 
only  9.7  percent  receive  any  dividend 
income  at  all.  The  $1.2  billion  in  divi- 
dends on  the  returns  of  those  with  in- 
comes between  $5,000  and  $10,000  repre- 
sents only  1  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $120  billion,  which  is  the 
amount  reported  by  all  those  in  the 
$5,000  to  $10,000  class. 

The  Treasury  has  also  provided  in- 
formation which  shows  that  the  dividend 
income  received  by  individuals  who  do 
not  file  tax  returns  because  of  their  low 
incomes  amounts  to  only  1  percent  of 
all  the  taxable  dividends  which  are 
paid— page  143,  Secretary  Dillon's  testi- 
mony to  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

To  put  this  another  way  around,  99 
percent  of  the  dollar  amounts  of  taxable 
dividend  payments  go  to  those  whose  in- 
come is  large  enough  that  they  are  re- 
quired to  file  income  tax  returns. 

From  these  facts  it  is  certainly  clear 
that  the  argument  that  withholding  is 
unnecessary  because  the  taxes  which  are 
evaded  or  avoided  are  from  income 
which  goes  to  those  in  the  very  low  in- 
come class,  is  just  not  true. 

WIDOWS    AND     ORPHANS 

Mr.  President,  every  time  we  attempt 
to  make  our  tax  laws  fairer,  the  cry  goes 
up,  "What  about  widows  and  orphans?" 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  advertisement 
from  the  South  Bend  Tribune  of 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1961,  which  charges 
that  orphanages,  widows,  pensioners, 
and  even  little  children  would  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage  if  we  were  to  with- 
hold on  dividends  and  interest.  The 
same  thing  is  also  said  in  connection 
with  the  revision  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance or  the  repeal  of  the  dividend  credit, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  abuses 
where  the  wealthy  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posal use  the  widows  and  orphans  to 
dress  up  their  opposition. 

In  other  words,  the  wealthy  would 
evade  or  avoid  taxes,  and  a  few  widows 
and  orphans  would  be  put  in  the  front- 
line to  be  used  as  a  front  to  enable  the 
wealthy  to  escape  paying  the  taxe.s  which 
they  themselves  should  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  advertisement  published  in 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  of  June  7.  1961. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Warning 
ThLs  message  is  vital  to  anyone  who  has 
U  -S  savings  bonds,  savings  m  a  bank,  -avmgs 


in  a  savings  and  loan  association,  a  life 
insurance  policy  stocks  or  bonds  of  business 
corporations,  or  mutual   for.ds 

Your  interest  or  dividend  will  be  subject 
to  withholding  taxes  of  20  percent  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  bills  now  pro- 
posed to  Congress. 

This  means  that  churches,  synagogues, 
orphanages,  union  trtist  funds,  hospitals,  all 
charitable  organizations,  widows,  pensioners, 
and  even  little  children  must  file  compli- 
cated tax  forms  to  obtain  refunds.  Can  you 
maagine  the  rcdtape  involved  In  getting  a 
50-cent  tax  refui-.d. 

The  aged,  blind,  or  indigent  earning  less 
than  necessary  to  pay  income  tax  will  have 
to  wait  months  or  perhaps  a  year  to  get  re- 
funds. Meanwhile  who  b\iys  the  groceries 
while  the  Government  keeps  their  dividend 
money  at  no  interest? 

Who  gains  when  funds  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  the  Community  Chest,  local  hospital 
building  fund,  or  Rcci  Cross  are  delayed  by 
the  tax  collector? 

This  is  an  added  burden  to  you,  as  an 
individual,  and  the  cost  of  t,uch  a  mountain 
of  paperwork  to  our  Government  could 
easily   be   more    than   the   added   revenue. 

Remember,  this  insidious  bill  Is  not  yet 
passed  but  hearings  to  decide  the  outcome 
are  being  held  this  week  in  Washington.  Act 
now  before  it  is  too  late. 

If  you  feel  that  this  withholding  tax 
against  your  savings  is  unfair,  now  Is  the 
time  for  protest;  not  after  the  bill  Is  passed. 
Write  your  Congressman  and  Senators  today; 

Congressman,  Third  District:  John  Brade- 
MAS,  House  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Sentitors;  R.  Vance  Hartke,  and  Homek  E. 
Capehart,  Senate  Office  Building  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

This  message  is  sponsored  in  the  public 
interest  by  the  Savings  &  Loan  Associations 
of  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
consider  the  argument  with  respect  to 
dividends  paid  to  widows  and  orphans. 

The  Treasury  Department  s  Office  of 
Tax  Analysis  has  provided  information 
with  respect  to  who  receives  dividends. 
The  table  giving  this  information  is  to 
be  found  on  page  169  of  Secretary  Dil- 
lon's testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  What  it  shows 
is  very  interesting. 

In  the  first  place,  only  8,7  percent  of 
all  tax  returns:  namely.  5,1  million  of 
some  59  million  tax  returns,  included 
any  dividends  at  all.  In  other  words. 
91.3  percent  of  all  tax  return:^  showed 
no  income  from  dividends. 

When  we  examine  the  figures  even 
further,  we  see  that  55  percent  of  all 
dividends  were  on  the  tax  returns  of  less 
than  1  percent  of  tho.^e  who  filed.  It  is 
also  true  that  75  percent  of  all  dividends 
were  reported  on  tlie  tax  returns  of  only 
3  percent  of  tho.sc  v.-ho  filed  returns. 
We  further  ."^ce  th.at  almost  75  percent 
of  all  dividends  went  to  tho.se  who  re- 
ported adjusted  gross  income  of  more 
than  $20,000  a  year,  and  33  percent  of 
all  dividends  were  paid  to  those  with 
adjusted  aross  incomes  in  excess  of 
S50.000  a  year. 

What  we  see  fiom  these  figures.  Mr. 
President,  i'^  that  the  taxpayers  in  the 
very  low  brackets  and  the  widows  and 
orphans,  in  whose  name  tax  reform  is 
opposed,  merely  receive  a  few  crumbs  of 
the  total  dividend  income  which  is  re- 
ceived by  the  taxpayers  in  this  country. 
But  the  well-to-do  taxpayers,  who  are 
oi)po.-i;iu  withholding   on  dividends  and 


interest,  and  who  receive  the  overwhelm- 
ing amounts  of  dividends  and  interest, 
are  usiii;;  the  suppo.sed  pli.u'ht  of  the  low 
income  taxpayers  as  an  excuse  to  defeat 
this  leaislation. 

Yet  more  than  91  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers receive  no  dividends  at  all,  while 
1  percent  of  the  taxpayers  with  income 
in  excess  of  $20,000  a  year  receive  55 
percent  of  the  dividends. 

Not  darint;  to  argue  these  issues  on 
their  merit,  these  groups  attempt  to  in- 
voke the  sympathy  of  legislators  and  the 
public  for  widows  and  orphans  in  order 
to  prevent  us  from  legislating  to  require 
these  i>owerful  groups  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  taxes  owed. 

INTEREST    ON    COUPON     [iO-.US 

Whenever,  in  the  past,  we  have  pro- 
posed withholdinp  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends— and  I  have  done  so  for  a  number 
of  year.s — one  of  tlie  objections  raised  i.<'. 
"What  do  you  do  about  coupon  bonds '' 
The  question  is  raised.  "How  does  the 
corner  grocery  .--tore  withhold  on  coupon 
bonds?" 

Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  corner  grocery  store  cashing  a  coupon 
bond.  It  is  po.ssible  that  at  some  time 
or  other  this  may  have  been  done,  but 
we  all  know  that  coupon  bonds  are 
cashed  by  banks.  In  fact,  more  often 
than  not.  the  owner  of  the  bond  will 
have  the  coupons  in  his  safety  deposit 
box  in  the  bank,  and  when  he  decides 
to  clip  a  coupon  bond,  he  will  turn  it 
over  to  the  bank  for  payment  so  tliat  he 
can  get  his  cash. 

Under  the  Treasury  proposal,  tlie  bank 
which  accepted  the  interest  coupons  for 
collection  would  pay  the  bearer  80  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  interest  which  was 
due,  and  would  withhold  20  percent.  In 
turn,  the  bank  wmild  receive  from  either 
the  corporation  or  the  Government  whn 
owned  the  bond  80  percent  of  the  amount 
due.  The  amount  withheld  would  b«' 
transmitted  to  the  Treasury  by  the  ulti- 
mate payor,  not  by  the  bank  or  any  other 
institution  which  cashed  the  coupon. 

Nothing  could  be  easier.  Nothing 
could  be  more  .■-imple.  The  question 
■'What  about  coupon  bonds?"  should  not 
affect  our  deliberation  on  this  bill  in  any 
way,   for    it    is    irrelevant    to    the    ba'-ic 

question 

cobr   "V  ( '  iMi'LiA.vcr 

I  have  already  shown  the  simplicity 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Treasury.  It  is 
nonetheless  argued  by  some  that  it  would 
cost  more  to  withhold  on  dividends  and 
interest  than  it  would  be  worth.  Cei- 
tamly  it  would  cost  very  little  to  the 
companies  involved  and  to  the  banks 
and  the  savings  and  loan  companies.  a> 
I  have  pointed  out.  In  fact,  there  would 
he  almo.'^t  no  added  burden  at  all.  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  to  itemi/e 
the  amounts  which  were  withheld  from 
wages:  they  would  merely  have  to  deduct 
20  percent  of  the  total  amount,  without 
itemization.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
for  them  to  make  a  single  extra  entry. 
Also,  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
relatively  small. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  under  its 
proposal  for  withholding  at  the  source 
on  dividends  and  interest  it  would  re- 
ceive additional  revenue  of  at  least  $613 
million  of  Uie  $864  million  a  year  of  in- 
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lerest  and  dividend  income  v»-hich  is  now 
owed  the  Government  but  which  is  now 
evaded  or  avoided. 

Tlie  Treasury  al.Mj  estimates  that  liie 
cost  of  collecting  this  amount  by  with- 
holding would  be  S18  million  a  year,  ui 
only  3  percent  of  the  $')13  million  which 
the  Trefl^uiy  wonlri  i  i-ceive  It  dof-s  not 
."teem  to  me  that  the  ait  ument  about  cost 
IS  .supix)rted  by  the  facts. 

roNf!  I'SION 

Mr.  President,  some  $940  million  m 
dividend  payments  and  some  S2  8  billion 
m  interest  payments  made  yearly  m  the 
United  States,  and  on  most  of  whicli 
taxes  are  owed,  are  ne.ertheless  not  le- 
ported  on  the  income  tax  returns  of  tax- 
payers. When  every  allowance  is  made 
lor  low-income  taxpayers,  we  find  that 
.sDiiie  $864  million  m  taxes  on  these 
amounts  which  are  owed  now  escape 
taxation  and  are  not  reported  by  tax- 
pa  ye  is. 

The  Treasuiy  has  devised  a  simple 
method  of  collecting  tliese  taxes  by  with- 
holding on  dnidends  and  interest  at  the 
source.  As  I  have  repeatedly  .said,  it 
would  require  almost  no  paperwork  by 
tlie  withholding  organization.  It  would 
cause  very  little  trouble  to  the  taxpayer. 
P'ui  thermore.  where  overwithholdmg 
would  exist,  this  group  of  taxpayers  is 
to  be  given  a  special  break  over  the  35 
million  taxpayeis  whose  wages  and  .sal- 


aries are  now  overwithheld  against  and 
they  are  to  be  given  a  quarterly  lefuad 
if  they  apply  on  a  simple  form. 

While  every  argument  known  to  man 
IS  thiown  up  as  an  objection  against 
withholding  on  these  amounts.  I  suspect 
the  real  reason  is  that  many  amoim 
tho^e  who  now  receive  or  disburse  such 
dividend  and  interest  income  are  under 
the  false  illusion  that  tiiey  now  owe  no 
taxes  on  these  amounts. 

This,  of  cour.se.  is  not  true  Taxes  rie 
owed  on  these  amounts  When  S836 
million  of  taxes  owed  are  evaded  or 
avoided  by  these  taxpayer.^ — who  as  a 
cla.ss  are  among  the  highest  incorie 
groups  m  th.e  country — then  others  and 
lower  income  taxpayers  must  make  up 
the  difference  in  the  higher  taxes  which 
they  pay. 

This  IS  unfair  and  unjust  and  will  lead 
to  the  decay  of  our  tax  system  if  it  is  not 
changed  by  the  simple  proposal  which 
the  Treasury  has  made, 

Mr.  President,  the  tax  program  of  the 
President  is  obviously  in  trouble  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  If  the  Sen- 
ate IS  to  act  on  a  tax  bill  this  year,  it 
IS  necessary  that  the  bill  should  come 
over  to  the  Senate  relatively  .soon.  The 
Treasury  beuan  to  present  its  evidence 
on  May  5  The  hearings  were  concluded 
on  June  9.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  meeting  since  June  9. 
Almost   every  day  press  notices  are  is- 


sued to  the  effect  that  tins  feature  and 
that  feature  of  the  President's  tax  pro- 
gram has  been  either  eliminated  or 
whittled  down.  The  House  is  likely  to 
find  itself  faced  with  an  extremely 
tiuncated  measure 

Some  ol  us  v  ithheld  offering  amend- 
ments to  the  tax  bill  which  came  before 
the  Senate  toward  the  end  of  June,  on 
the  promise,  as  I  understood,  that  the 
House  would  send  a  bill  to  us  by  July  15. 
July  15  will  occur  tomorrow.  There  is 
no  prospect  that  the  bill  will  be  out  of 
committee  by  that  time.  After  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  con- 
cluded Its  action  on  the  bill,  it  will  have 
to  2o  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
will  have  to  be  voted  on  by  the  House 
It  is  likely  to  come  to  the  Senate  m  a 
very  mannled  form. 

Unless  the  House  acts  quickly,  and  un- 
less the  Senate  acts  promptly  thereafter, 
we  shall  likely  find  ourselves  either  legis- 
lating too  late  in  the  session  or  passing 
an  extremely  inadequate  tax  measure  I 
hope  Senators  may  awaken  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation,  and  that  both 
withm  the  Committee  on  Finance  and. 
if  necessary,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
changes  may  be  presented  in  the  House 
bill  which  will  place  in  effect  most  of  the 
features  of  the  Piesidenfs  program  and 
pluc  many  of  the  tax  loopholes  which 
now  exist  and  which  greatly  weaken  the 
tax  structure 
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1.1. 2fir. 

0 

15,266 

1955 

(') 

t>0. 

t> 

lt>,  321 

3,  44'.i 

12,  H?2 

19.V. 

19.062 

Furniture  store. 

22 

3.132 

0 

3, 132 

19.15 

(1) 

7.  WW 

3,113(1 

3,  «71» 

19.11 

11,766 

Attorney. 

2.  ('4(1 

0 

2,640 

195(i 

(') 

.1,  M7 

A.  4.19 

2.  .VIS 

19.12 

12.  .163 

33 

97 

0 

973 

1953 

5,800 

Store  ni;in.%ger. 

ii.riT. 

ai,  7S5 
4>'),f«i 

2,  HW 
7,  7ti'.t 
,1,  1H3 
».  4<^> 

2.  732 

4,Ulh 

1,^,  «I2 

3«,21fi 

Hl.13 
19.14 
19r.4 
19.V. 

(S31) 
30,841 
H,  403 
33,776 

1 

0 

1,117 

1954 

7,446 

1 

0 

1,423 

19.V1 

7,652 

s 

Rental  property. 

24 

422" 

0 
0 

3.  roe 

422 

1956 
1953 

24,669 

? 

Farmlug. 

47,  ((K« 

29,<)«i 

IK  (143 

19.K1 

4.1.069 

1.669 

fKl» 

1,011 

1954 

3,923 

w 

A.  Im; 

7.'> 

3.  1 1 1 

19.14 

4.  249 

DentLM. 

2.  .120 

792 

1,728 

1955 

2,907 

4.2M3 

4.82X 
\  6fi5 

1.396 

1 .  r>7fi 

7."i 

4.  21  >s 

4,  7.'.;i 

19.1.- 
19.'.«. 

4.4011 
7.  ?20 

£.1 

2.  424 
2,  239 

1,436 
0 

988 
2,239 

19,V. 
1953 

424 

8.615 

Tiix   as.-M-sor   aii'l    movie 

'.'i 

.1,  .'c;< 

19.17 

H,322 

2,  4H(, 

0 

2,486 

19.14 

9,  (M5 

operator. 

w 

0 
II 
II 

.1,  2t<2 
l,3Wi 
1.5711 

19.1IH 

i9,i;» 

19.14 

10,8tt2 
3,289 
2.764 

.Selfciiii'lcyed. 

2« 

3,113 
7,  .Vi4 
.1.303 

(I 
4.  976 
5.271 

3,113 

2.  r.28 

32 

1955 
1952 
19:.3 

10.  63>» 
16.  K.l 
14.409 

Mercliandise  warelioiisiag 
and  trading. 

1.  KW 

II 

l.H3o 

19.Vi 

2,695 

7.416 

5,  64(i 

I.SIO 

1954 

1,1.969 

'i.  4<X) 

II 

2.  vn^ 

H'.n; 

4.  240 

27 

2  :«4 

;<('.i 

1,973 

I9:w4 

12.212 

riiy.'^iii-.ii  .ri'i  -  :rc'-on. 

11 

i.  :\" 

0 

2.  377 

i9,i;j 

(H<a) 

Cattle  dealer. 

.',  II,V> 

(ill 

1 ,  97.1 

19,15 

13.  (■<►« 

3,ftUl 

II 

3,  ()HI 

19:^4 

4.736 

;i.  2113 

2.  Hill 

sfi3 

19,16 

14,  203 

\1 

12,  473 

(>  12H 

fi,  34.- 

19.1.1 

W  1.061 

Executive. 

3,  (M 

2.  .1>*ii 

1,084 

1957 

16.  336 

15.  445 

1,632 

15.21« 
21,777 

(>.  442 
IH,  i'+T 

K.  774 

2.  >>;i»i 

19. If. 
19,17 

79.  WKI 
96.  223 

28 

3.714 

4,  .1,Vi 

2.  '.'97 
0 

1.017 
4.55(1 

19.1,s 
I'JM 

Retired  mail  carrier. 

VA 

2.W» 
3,171 

l.tr.i 
2.  m:> 

I.IIIMI 

1 , 1 ;«'. 

19.M 
19.14 

12.  43H 
12.637 

Salesman  and  salesgirl. 

4.  fvU 
6.010 

0 
0 

4.  ("vM 
6,  010 

1954 
1955 

1,632 

1 .  (VU 

14 

3,677 
lIKt,  4.17 

2.  2f.'.i 

1.  Uih 
IIKI,  4.-.7 

19,V. 

10,  400 
7 

Real  estate. 

29 

7.  3(Ms 

12.721 

0 

4,(113 

•       7.308 

s,  678 

19.16 
19.14 

1 .  >>24 

S.  114 

D.-ntist. 

\h 

7h.  t>73 

74,  4««i 
■\  \W 

II 
I) 
2-J.  (H'l 
(1 
0 

7S.  (.73 

tl«.  lIKCi 

.11.847 

3.  14fl 

3,  IC'.I 

19,14 
19.M 
19.V. 
19.1.3 
1954 

9,5.14 

H.  5W 

3H2.  iM;i 

2,(HlU 

2,  117 

F.Mrattor. 

30 

12.(IH2 

12.  K77 

14.  902 

,1,  .K»4 

7,  12S 

6,  Vf^ 

6,  K<2 

!>,  ;<>«! 

,1^3 

h7:i 

.1  013 
.1.  981 
6.  .112 
4.  9M 
0.  2.1.1 

19,11 
19.16 
19.17 
1953 
1914 

11.  247 

11,9.10 

13,  (.12 

7.81^3 

9.  038 

Not  stated. 

t«. 

:{,2«9 

3.231 

2S,«»3 

1      2rt.  h:< 

7.*»."' 

1 .  42(1 

0 

(1 

2.  ,114 

l.Hll 

28,  f.ii;* 

2n.  1 13 

19.15 
19.V. 
19.i;i 
19.14 

2,945 
1,  .1.17 

(') 

7i\  m: 

Not  stated  (dcliucjuout  rf- 
lurni. 

'■ 

K  4.'.;< 

10,  '262 
7.  'iii< 
0,  7C». 

i,(i2;-i 

l,.'-'3 

121 

1       i.'os 

7,  43(1 
s,  739 
7.  lO.-. 

:..  19S 

19.15 
19.16 
19.13 
1954 

8,  .158 
6,  761 
3.288 
7,600 

Pelf -employed. 

1 

\i>  ictum. 
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F.xiiiBiT   I. -Selected  examples  of  sjihstantial  underreporting  of  dividends  awl  xr  int<rest  in  recent  fraud  pr.,.'<>ruhnn  r^.s^.s     ConlimiPd 


I)i\  i'len-ls  -nnlor  interest 


rase 

No.  I    Deter-    , 

niinci  to  Reporto'l     l"n'ler- 
he  ."o-       on  reliirii    rciX'rlo'J 
'  portable 


Tax 
year 


Adjusted 
fcross  Ui- 

roine  [ler 
return 


OcouiMfiiin  of  t.ixpaj-er 


IilvMeiiJs  anil, or  LiUerest 


Cu>se  , 

Nu.   I    Peter- 

I  miuel  to  'Reporte<l     Umler- 


31  '      $0,  <'U  '  Jl'M  '       ?0,  fi47  !     195,'i 


32 


!:■.  »4j> 

47»j  ' 

1 V  372 

117.3<)7 

,<i'-,  'AV 

27,  427 

113,671 

%i.  y<-2 

2»i.  1,'W 

(i«.592 

00,326  1 

»..  2li7 

lU(-.7 
l*Jo 
IH'4 
1955 


$l(lfi."2 
U  I,  762 
13,»il0  I 

vj,  J  k)     luvcstnieuts. 

41m.  .M>1 
lti3.  9W  I 


32 
33 


be  re- 
portaljlo 


on  ruturn  ;  re(iorle>i 


T.ii 
ye^ir 


$112, 9,V)  $91,410 

5.  Sl.-i  I  2,  .S48 
4,  90:i  I  2,023 
6.U1J  2,S-s5 

6,  t«3  '         3,420 


$■2I,,^40 
2,  9<i7 

2.  SJSO 

3.  VM) 
3,377 


19,V1 
1953 
19.V4 
196.'5 
1960 


A'ijuste'' 

(iros.^  lii- 

come  I  OT 

return 

$140,116 
6,105 
6,494 
7,846 
9.  lUO 

Om/pntlon  of  t.itp  .yor 


I'rmlcr. 


Selected  exdtnples  of  substant'al  underr'  purling  of  interest  on  19oD  income  tax  returnn 


T  L\.iJ  '.0  intere-t 

A'iju^'ed 

iiUDitip  per 
return 

V>,  Sl.T 

3,  972 
1.1,201 
14,M1 

X,  9.14 

7.044 

2,,>1 

4.0...'^ 

7.201 

1,3,  10:. 

fi2,t;i7 

i  1.713 

4,  962 
0,224 
8.  <«.>< 

10.212 
1,  lK.i 
3.  fil7 

11.141 
4.336 

Oix-upation  of  ta*piiycr 

Case 
No. 

Taxal.k  iuterest 

Adju.sti  1 

gruKi 

inroinr  ptr 

ret;iii 

rase 
No. 

On  iTifnr- 
ilij.-iuueuts 

ru.[..''t,-i 

ou  niaiu  ■ 

rndvr- 
rei'-irii'd 

On  infor- 
mation 

docUIUelili 

Reported 
on  return  • 

fnder- 
reiK)rte'l 

Ot'Ul'atrtjii  i.r  lax|«4.>er 

1 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

L-i 

16 

17 

1>* 

I'J 

•A) 

$2,100 
774 
667 
9.">6 

l,ti.><0 
907 
992 
SOI 
t'>06 

8,U0(l 
32,  570 

8.400 

l.SOl) 

7»t 
719 

♦'^17 

1,  1,57 

2,  34  1 
1.001 

$47" 
■>i\ 

0 

u 

n 
94 

1) 

0 
3,  7'JO 

7<«»5 
49.1 

u 

0 

II 

133 

1,  i:.2 

u 

$2.  HXi 
774 
657 
'J*0 

l.'Wl 
'J07 
992 
Kfl! 
ti«J6 

S,U«Hi 
32,  ,-7U 

X.  400 

1,300 
OoO 
73« 
719 
ti07 

1.  1.=.7 

2.  344 
1,001 

R.  ntlni?  of  property. 

Kxei  uiiv... 
Steel  cutler. 
Kie«^utive. 
Not  St  .ted. 
Retire  1. 
Fjinitr. 

]>>,. 
Not  <t  .;••!. 
student. 
Luvvjur. 
Not  stiiti-  1. 

I'o. 

Do. 
?wit.t-.N5:ir'i  oi'erntnr. 
CorpofutK  u   ollicir. 
Not  sUlfl. 
T.>  u  her. 
Iliaisc'.v  \U\ 
Nut  staled. 

21 
22 
23 
•M 
25 
» 
27 
28 

39 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
96 
37 
38 

$679 

1,375 

1,425 

649 

729 

i.om 

6»t2 
2,0i>2 

678 

792 

i.:«M 

780 

1.1H2 
3,250 
6,152 
2,S3U 
76,S 
1,273 

0 

$665 

706 

..? 

l,f.50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

858 

0 

0 

0 

3,94s 
u 

0 
0 

$679 

1,375 

1.42.\ 

049 

72'J 
3,  0«i«j 

e*i2 

2,o«i2 

fi7H 
79i 

5ot; 

l.lti2 

3,250 
3,0»M 
2.»«W 
7U"i 
1.273 

$1U.  4fa 

2,t'l'j 

9,  7'20 

10.932 

In.  2^.i 

3.  :V.i'.l 

iU,  ^3U 

7.  M3 
)ii,  (»* 

t.i'.i'" 
24.  7^0 

l.MU 
2.".f.l5 
32,  '.74 
23,691 

4, 0.',9 

S,9U0 

Farmer. 

Ki'Uii-1. 

M.  ri-htint. 

<>rttmrdi>t. 

Joiiilur  lU,  i  \.uMAi.iD. 

i':inh-. 

farm-  r. 

Ive^kl  r.^lalif  alul  iJ.SUIdll'e 

ac-i.t. 
F.iiiTif  "-elirt*!*. 
Mervliuiit. 
L'liiryni.in. 
1  't-if-u  I  niafKippr. 
Not  slat.-d. 
Ui-.ii  I  -tile  bioktr. 
flotrl  .'T..,  iitlve. 
Karniiuir. 
Taekuiif  plant, 
lu^ur  lU.  e  eleik. 

1  riirriMjrted  intirt  -t  Is  ihi-  amount  reported  on  information  relurus  but  not 
rcjwrted  on  the  rrturn.  '1  he  interest  re[Kirfed  oti  tfu^  return  in.iy  cover  anh.Hiiit.> 
not  covered  by  inforu;  i!;'jn  doeiuucuts,  tapeeiLilly  in  the  c.ise  of  joint  nturn^  where 


documents  for  only  1   spouse   were  avMilnble.     An  a  re-utt.   tlw  "unM^rr.  jmrted" 
amotuit  may  not  efjual  the  diflerenw  between  tUe  documeut  and  ihi.  r>-  lui  u  ainounia. 
'  Loss. 


Silfcli  i  (X'nnple.''  of  suhi-liu'ti'd  undfrr/ porting  of  dividends  on  1059  income  lax  rdtuns 


T=. 

Xnbie  tliviilentia 

Taxable  dividends 

Adjliitl    1 

gro,'--"; 

Occtip;ition  of  taxpayer 

Case 

AdKisU'd 

p-08.' 

Case 

Oct  up.i lion  of  taxpu\  er 

No. 

On  infur- 

Reported 

l"ii  !er- 

income  p-  r 

No. 

On  infor- 

Keiiorted 

I  nder- 

uiconie  per 

m  lit  ion 

ou  return  ' 

riix.Tted 

return 

mation 

on  return  ' 

rejiorted 

return 

docuii  tents 

docuujents 

1 

$871 

$231 

r>(o 

$7,  s«'.r, 

MpchiUilc. 

11 

$405 

0 

%¥0& 

$4,  33.', 

Not  't.ite.l. 

2 

1,470 

■'>T  * 

898 

2,011) 

Fattory  worker. 

12 

918 

$^19 

467 

71'. 

Ck-rk. 

3 

l,.3f.l 

421 

940 

4, 1V2 

Clerk. 

13 

5,  MO 

3,020 

3.  253 

12.'.'7<i 

Not  stated. 

4 

314 

U 

344 

ll,»ii4 

Do. 

14 

2.  448 

4Uti 

2.040 

40,  h9.'. 

Oeolopist. 

5 

343 

1 1 

343 

3,  971 

Colleetof. 

IS 

6,>il4 

1,79*5 

•..147 

2,  43,'. 

Not  st.ited.                  k 

6 

2.  U^7 

1,  U'l 

1.152 

5,  71  5 

liarbcr. 

16 

12,673 

0 

1 2.  573 

11.2-22 

Lawyer.                         F 

i 

1,71! 

22,  1  72 

1,711 

4;i,  601 

Not  f\.j.\C'L 

17 

2,661 

3,067 

702 

19.0>«9 

lloll<f»lft».                               1) 

8 

;■!«) 

II 

590 

5,  03.'-. 

Clerk. 

18 

1,937 

2,666 

726 

2.5.SH(i 

Not  ^t  ited. 

9 

.V.8 

241 

4.5.3 

4,  4'i7 

]Jre.~sn;;iker. 

19 

324 

0 

324 

■i\  t*..! 

Heal  ..-t8i«  broker.     ' 

10 

3,214 

3,  ij7ij 

2,900 

34,  72S 

Certitied  publio  accoujit- 

20 

6,  W7 

5,479 

1.886 

6,  S21 

Not  <l:ite<J. 

ant. 

21 

701 

425 

336 

4.120 

LatMitr. 

'  L'nreporte.l  il.Videud?  ire  the  amounts  reiorted  on  inforn.  it, on  return?  hut  not 
reixirled  011  tin'  return.  1  he  d.M.'.i  :,'^  reporteil  on  111.'  return  n:.:y  cover  an.ounts 
liol  coveted  by  iiifoinuitiou  docuniii:!-.  "s  {xici  illy  iu  the  caie  of  .onit  return.-,  where 


documents  for  only  1  spouae  were  avallaMe.    As  a  result,  the  "  anrferrr ported" 

amount  may  not  e<iual  the  dilleieniv  Ik  iwet'u  IIk;  (l<x-unieiil  and  i  !.•  :>  'u- 11  unounls. 


FEED  DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  my  understanding,  the  par- 
liamentary situation  is  that  the  Senate 
is  now  considering  the  motion  for  the 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which 
Senate  bill  2197  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HrcKEY  in  the  chair  • .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Senate 
bill  2197,  to  amend  section  107(a^  (3)  of 
tlie  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  was 
passed.      I  Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie 
motion  to  reconsider  has  been  agreed 
to;  and  Senate  bill  2197  is  now  before 
the  Senate  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  this 
bill  was  reported  on  la.st  Wednesday 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestiy.  On  the  same  day  it  was 
brought  before  the  Senate,  for  cou.^idcr- 
ation — largely  on  my  own  responsibility. 
I  thought  I  had  checked  with  all  Sena- 
tors concerned,  but  I  did  not  quae  cover 
the  entire  field.  The  result  was  that  re- 
consideration of  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  was  requested:  and  that 
request  was  made  within  the  rights  of 


Senator.s  and  the  lulc^.  and  procedures 
of  tlie  Senate,  because  no  report  on  the 
bill  was  available  for  ucncral  distribu- 
tion at  the  time  when  the  bill  was 
brought  up  m  the  Senate;  and  extreme- 
ly quick  action  was  taken  on  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  unanimously. 
that  day.  from  the  Committee  on  Agii- 
culluie  and  Forestry. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  tlie 
action  taken  a  moment  ago  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  motion  to  reconsider,  with 
the  result  that  the  bill  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  about 
a  nailing  down  in  regard  to  exactly  the 
intent  of  the  bill,  because  enactment  of 
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the  bill  is  vitally  needed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  northern  Great  Plains  States,  in 
the  area  extending  from  Montana,  east 
of  the  Continental  Divide,  I  believe,  all 
the  way  into  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  has  been  spon.sort'd  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  MUNDT  and  Mr.  Case  I,  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Minnesota 
i  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  McCarthy  ) ,  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  North  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  BurdickI.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
i  Mr.  Wiley  i  .  and  by  my  colleague  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI.  and  myself. 

.So  I  express  the  hope  that  after  the 
exact  effect  of  the  bill  is  made  clear,  the 
bill  will  promptly  be  pa.ssed, 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
.Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  in  sup- 
port of  what  the  majority  leader  has 
said,  let  me  state,  for  ihe  benefit  of  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
i  Mr.  Williams  I ,  that  earlier  in  the  week 
the  majority  leader  had  announced  to 
the  Senate  that  as  soon  as  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  the 
bill,  he  would  seek  to  have  the  bill 
brought  up  for  immediate  action  by  the 
Senate;  and  when  I  brought  up  the  bill 
and  motioned  it  out  of  committee  on  the 
day  when  it  wa.s  reported  to  the  Senate. 
I  stated  that  the  majority  leader  had 
made  that  announcement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  on  a  previous  occasion  the  vote 
on  the  bill  was  reconsidered,  and  the  bill 
was  returned  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  because  of  some 
confusion  of  language  which  had  to  be 
straightened  out 

Although  it  is  ti-ue  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  !  Mr.  Willim*iis!  is 
exactly  withni  his  rights,  because  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  have  the  report 
on  the  bill  prmted  and  circulated  in 
the  noi-mal  fa.shion.  yet  it  is  important 
to  note  that  in  this  instance  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  measure  to  provide  relief  in 
an  emergency  situation,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  fight  the  di.sast^r  of  drought  with 
all  the  tools  available,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  concept  of  this  bill  is  foursquare  with 
what  Congress  has  done  previously,  in 
similar  circumstances,  in  years  gone  by. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota tliat  in  an  attempt  to  "touch  all  the 
ba.ses,'  I  did  contact  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender!.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
iMr.  Talmadgei.  who  reported  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
MvNDT  1 .  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er I  Mr.  DiRKSEN  ] .  and  all  other  Senators 
I  could  think  of  in  connection  with  the 
bill.  But  I  did  miss  contacting  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  i ,  and 
I  must  afXjlogize  for  that. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  formerly  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  committee;  and  if  he  were 
still  a  member  of  it,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  notified.  We  hated  to  have 
him  leave  the  committee,  even  though 
frequently  we  disagreed  with  his  counsel. 


Mr.  NL\NSFIELD.  Furthermore,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  stated  many 
times  his  belief — and  he  was  quite  cor- 
rect, I  think — that  the  reports  on  bills 
should  be  on  the  desks  of  Senators  when 
Senate  consideration  of  the  bills  is  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  regretted  the  necessity  of 
filing  the  motion  requesting  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pa.s.sed  I  realize  tlie  threat  of  disaster 
which  faces  the  people  of  the  area  af- 
fected, and  I  realize  the  necessity  for 
taking  jnompt  action.  I  informed  the 
majority  leader  that  I  would  cooperate 
with  him  in  that  regard.  I  was  only 
requesting  an  opportunity  to  check  on 
certain  features  of  tl  e  bill. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning.  I  am  in 
wliolehearted  agreement  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  bill,  which  is  to  assist  those 
in  the  affected  area  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  but  solely  as  a  result  of 
the  drought,  are  threatened  with  dis- 
acter  unless  some  action  is  taken. 

But  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  the  bill 
will  not  be  susceptible  to  abuse.  In  that 
connection,  I  refer  to  abuse  such  as  that 
which  developed  a  few  years  ago  under  a 
similar  plan  which  was  developed  for  the 
relief  of  those  in  the  Southwest.  As 
members  of  the  committee  so  well  re- 
member, at  that  time  we  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  famous  King  Ranch  was 
obtaining  relief  under  that  drought-re- 
lief program,  although  certainly  it  was 
never  intended  that  the  King  Ranch 
should  have  been  eligible.  That  ranch 
covers  an  area  larger  than  the  total  area 
of  my  own  State,  and  certainly  the  own- 
er of  that  much  land  does  not  need  public 
relief. 

In  another  situation  we  found  that  the 
owner  of  a  racehorse  was  obtaining  re- 
lief under  that  act,  at  the  same  time  that 
his  horse  was  winning  the  Belmont 
Stakes.  I  venture  to  say  that  that  was 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  that  a  racehorse  winning  the  Bel- 
mont Stakes  won  it  for  the  benefit  of  an 
owner  who  was  on  relief.  I  know  of  no 
Member  of  Congress  who  intended  that 
to  happen.    Neverthele.ss.  it  did  happen. 

That  is  why  I  wish  to  make  sure  that 
when  we  enact  this  bill  to  provide  needed 
drought  relief — which  we  wish  to  pro- 
vide— the  bill  be  in  such  form  that  the 
relief  provided  thereunder  will  go  to 
those  farmers  in  the  area  who  need  it. 
not  to  those  who  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  In  order  to  make 
perfectly  clear  the  legislative  record  on 
this  matter,  let  me  say  that  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  any  person  who  does  not  need  such 
assistance  should  not  receive  it.  Cer- 
tainly the  owners  of  racehorses  should 
not  be  on  Government  relief.  Ho\»ever, 
I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  the  action  in  that  instance 
was  an  administrative  rather  than  a  leg- 
islative matter. 

In  order  to  make  perfectly  clet.r  the 
intent  of  this  measure.  I  wish  to  read, 
as  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 


bill,  a  portion  of  the  committee  report, 

as  follows : 

.Such  feed  relief  could  be  made  only  to 
!;irmers  lu  Unancial  need  of  such  assistance. 

Those  words  are  to  be  found  in  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  1  of 
the  committee  report.  The  paragraph 
IS  identified  by  the  numeral  "  <  4  > ." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
as  X.-0  that ;  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia was  entirely  correct  when  he  said 
the  difficulty  in  the  case  to  which  I  re- 
ferred was  largely  the  result  of  loose 
administrative  action.  But  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  able  to  collect  a  refund  on 
Its  claims  once  the  payments  were 
made — at  least.  I  do  not  know  of  any  in- 
stance in  which  the  Government  was  able 
to  collect  on  any  of  its  claims. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  stated 
that  Senate  bill  2197  will  merely  extend 
existintr  law.  Perhaps  he  is  correct, 
but 

Mi-.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  I  did  not  make  such  a 
statement.  I  said  this  bill  is  foiusquai-e 
with  the  concept  of  measures  of  this 
sort  which  the  Congress  previously  has 
passed. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  in 
lines  7  through  11,  includes  the  follow- 
ing: 

Such  feed  to  be  made  available  only  to 
persons  who  do  not  have,  and  are  unable 
to  obtain  through  normal  channels  of  trade 
without  undue  financial  hardship,  sufficient 
feed  for  livestock  owned  by  them. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President.  I 
emphasize  the  word  "hardship."  I  do 
not  think  anyone  could  find,  under  any 
circumstances  in  the  world,  that  it  was 
a  hardship  for  the  King  Ranch  to  buy 
feed  for  animals  owned  by  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  said.  But  in  the  first  part 
of  section  3  of  the  bill  we  find  this  lan- 
guage: 

Section  407  of  the  Agriculttu-al  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by 
•  •  •  adding  to  such  sentence  the  follow- 
ing— 

And  on  page  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port, in  the  third  paragraph,  we  find 
the  following: 

The  proposed  amendment  would  permit 
more  expeditiotis  relief  under  section  407 
since  assistance  would  not  be  confined  to 
major  disaster  areas  as  determined  under 
Public  Law  875.  81st  Congress,  and  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  make  CCC  stocks 
of  feed  gram  available  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  most  fitting  to  the 
existing  emergency. 

This  latter  quote  is  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Oi- 
ville  L.  Fieeman,  and  I  understand  that 
section  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
bill. 

If  section  407  has  been  modified  to 
confer  upon  the  Secretary  authority  to 
detei-mine  what  is  a  distressed  area  then 
I  am  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
the  bill  is  being  broadened. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  have  not 
changed  in  any  degree  the  authority  of 
the    local    ofiBcials,    or    ultimately    the 
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President  of  the  United  States,  to  deter- 
mine a  disaster  area;  but,  in  order  to 
cover  in  detail  finally,  and  I  hope  fully, 
what  the  Senator  has  raised  in  his  ques- 
tion, as  to  who  are  authorized  and  quali- 
fied to  get  the  feed.  I  call  attention  to 
page  3  of  the  bill  itself,  line  7.  and  I 
read  beginning  after  the  comma: 

Such  feed  to  be  made  available  only  to 
persons  who  do  not  have,  and  are  unable 
lo  obtain  through  normal  channels  of  trade 
\(,\thout  undue  financial  hardship,  sufficient 
leed  for  livestock  owned  by  them. 

I  assume  the  Senator  is  fully  familiar 
with  the  reasons  for  the  legislation. 
Vast  sections  of  our  country  are  having 
droughts  of  very  serious  proportions. 
In  fact,  the  situation  has  become  so 
sfrious  that  many  farmers  have  ali-eady 
begun  liquidation  of  their  foundation 
herds.  This  already  has  depressed  the 
price  of  livestock  some  4  cents  a  pound, 
and  it  will  be  lowered  further  if  liquida- 
tion continues.  In  addition,  farmers 
Will  be  deprived  of  their  means  of  livcli- 
h(xxl  if  they  are  forced  to  liquidate  their 
herds. 

Most  of  the  Nation's  $9-billion-plus 
agricultural  surplus  is  in  grain.  We 
have  been  giving  it  away  to  other  coun- 
tries which  have  used  it  for  various  pur- 
poses. The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
grave  injustice  to  drive  farmers  out  of 
business  in  the  United  States  of  America 
while  the  taxpayers  are  bearing  the  costs 
of  storage  charges  for  surplus  grain  and 
such  grain  is  being  given  away  overseas. 
This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  to  distressed  farmers 
who  cannot  get  feed  through  normal 
channels  the  grain  they  need  at  75  per- 
cent of  the  current  support  price.  The 
bill  enables  the  Secretary,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  permit  grazing  on  lands 
in  conservation  reserve  contiguous  to 
drought  areas.  It  also  permits  the 
cutting  of  hay  from  such  lands  under 
certain  conditions. 

In  general,  this  Is  a  bill  to  deal  with 
a  hardship  situation— to  help  farmers 
who  are  victims  of  nature  and  do  not 
have  feed  to  sustain  their  livestock 
hiTds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  find 
myself  in  complete  agreement  with  that 
objective.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the 
objective  which  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  committee  are  trying  to 
achieve.  It  may  well  be  that  the  bill 
is  drafted  in  such  a  form  that  It  will  re- 
strict it<^elf  to  that  objective  alone,  but 
I  want  to  be  sure.  I  think  we  should  do 
something  to  assist  farmers  in  keeping 
their  basic  herds,  but  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing in  this  language  which  would  pre- 
vent, we  will  say,  a  man  who  has  a  feeder 
let  from  receiving  these  same  benefits. 
He  may  be  suffering  financial  hardship, 
too.  A  lot  of  them  are  in  financial  hard- 
ship as  feeders  of  cattle  purely  as  the 
result  of  market  conditions  whether  they 
are  in  a  drought  area  or  not.  Many 
feeders  were  going  to  buy  feed,  regard- 
less of  whether  there  was  a  drought  or 
rot.  Perhaps  he  never  intended  to  pro- 
duce his  own  feed. 

We  should  do  something  to  safeguard 
and  protect  farmers  who  are  trying  to 


maintain  their  basic  herds,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  bill  is  not  drafted  in  such  lan- 
guage as  would  confine  it  to  them. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  bill  which 
would  prevent  a  feeder,  a  man  who  has. 
say,  100  steers  in  the  feed  lot  and  who 
was  going  to  buy  all  of  his  feed  anyway, 
from  participating  under  the  benefits  of 
this  cheap  feed'.'  If  so.  then  he  will  have 
a  competitive  advantage  over  his  neigh- 
bor who  lives  just  across  the  line  of  the 
declared  area. 

Mr.  TAXMADOE.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  give  relief  io  farmers  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  drought.  The  cattle  feeder 
would  not  be  involved  in  the  situation 
at  all.  If  he  is  a  feeder  he  is  not  a 
fanner,  and  tiis  bill  is  desierned  for 
farmers  affected  by  the  drought,  not  for 
cattle  feeders,  in  or  out  of  drought  nren.<; 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  have  any  objection  to 
amending  the  bill  specifically  spelling 
out  that  point?  Or  can  we  be  a.ssurcd 
that  the  presen",  language  so  provides? 

Mr.  TALMAEOE.  I  am  not  the  author 
of  the  bill.  I  merely  reported  it  from 
the  committee.  I  see  no  objection  to  it 
if  the  language  is  designed  in  such  form 
as  to  provide  that  where  one  is  engaged 
in  feeding,  or  feeding  only,  thr.se  pro- 
visions do  not  apply.  There  may  be 
some  situations  where  a  person  will  be 
operating  a  pai;ture  and  feeding  at  the 
same  time,  where  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  be  applicable  to  him  with  re- 
spect to  his  pa-'turc  and  not  be  applica- 
ble to  him  with  respect  to  his  feeding 
operations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
speaking  particularly  of  section  3. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  certainly  think 
the  Secretary  and  his  subordinates  would 
not  be  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  act 
if  they  implemented  it  in  any  way  to 
help  those  engaged  solely  in  the  busi- 
ness of  feeding  cattle.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  obviously  is  to  help  a  farmer  who 
has  a  pasture  which  has  dried  up  and 
who  has  no  feed  for  his  cattle.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  save  the  foundation 
herds  of  such  farmers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
can  get  the  bill  in  a  form  to  carry  out 
that  objective,  not  only  will  I  withdraw 
any  opposition  to  it  but  I  will  also  whole- 
heartedly support  it.  All  I  want  to  do 
is  make  sure  we  are  doing  only  that 
which  is  intendixi,  rather  than  opening  it 
up  for  abuse. 

One  suggestion  I  made  to  some  Mem- 
bers would  go  :ar  in  trying  to  eliminate 
abuses.  A  lot  of  the  problems  aie  ad- 
ministrative ones.  I  recognize  that  fact. 
But  if  we  could  incorporate  a  provision 
in  section  3 — and  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  other  two  sections  because  this 
would  not  be  applicable  to  them— in 
which  we  could  require  some  percentage 
of  State  participation  in  the  cost,  then 
we  would  be  sure  we  were  going  to  have 
local  supei-vision  over  the  operation  of 
the  law. 

In  the  pa^t  I  have  suggested  25  per- 
cent State  participation.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing for  that  .spocific  figure  of  25  percent. 
It  is  not  the  percentage  that  counts. 
Perhaps  the  States  could  put  up  10  per- 
cent.   If  we  had  some  sort  of  local  and 


Stale  participation,  public  opinion 
would  see  to  It  that  the  relief  was 
granted  only  where  it  was  needed.  I 
wonder  if  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  would 
be  willing  to  approach  the  problem  in 
that  way. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  tlie 
objective  stated  by  the  Senator.  I  just 
waiit  to  Ix*  sure  we  do  not  open  the  pro- 
pram  up  to  abuse. 

Mr  M.ANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
tlie  .'=enator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  press  that  point.  What  he  ha.s 
.said  has  merit,  but  may  I  point  out  that 
Montana  was  one  of  two  States  which 
were  not  prepared,  legislatively,  to  make 
the  nece.ssary  appropriation  when  most 
of  our  State  was  declared  a  drought  dis- 
aster area. 

Furtherm.ore.  if  the  Senator  pursues 
this  particular  proposal,  it  would  mean 
that  in  practically  every  State  in  the 
northern  Great  Plains  a  special  session 
of  th'^ir  legislatures  would  be  necessary, 
which  in  turn  would  be  quite  expensive 
and  might  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

I  expre.ss  the  hope,  most  respectfully. 
that,  the  Senator  will  give  this  serious 
consideration  before  he  pushes  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wa.s 
sp<'aking  only  with  reference  to  amend- 
ing section  3.  Wc  could  make  it  ap- 
plicable only  to  section  3  of  the  bill.  The 
other  two  sections  would  go  into  effect 
immediately.  Tlie  other  two  sections 
are  the  sections  which  were  in  the  bill 
as  originally  introduced.  Section  3  pri- 
marily is  a  committee  amendment  whicli 
was  put  on  as  a  last  minute  proposal. 

WhUe  I  realize  that  such  action  may 
necessitate  loaving  special  sessions  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  States,  never  Useless, 
as  one  who  has  advanced  this  proposal  on 
at  leai^t  a  dozen  different  occasions  in  the 
past  5  or  6  years.  I  must  say  it  has  been 
passed  over,  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana well  knows,  each  time  on  tlic  basis 
that  "The  legislatures  are  in  adjourn- 
ment now;  let  us  do  it  later."  Wc  never 
get  around  to  doing  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President,  if 
the  Senator  wLU  yield  further,  I  wish  to 
state  we  really  are  in  a  most  terrible 
emergency  situation  at  the  present  tinio 
due  not  only  to  the  drought  but  also  to 
the  grasshoppers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  realize 
that.  As  I  say.  this  would  not  affect  the 
other  two  .sections  of  the  bill.  Tho.se 
deal  with  the  use  of  the  soil  bank  and 
with  the  hay.  Tliis  proposal  would  not 
affect  those  sections.  It  would  not  af- 
fect anything  except  section  3,  which 
was  added  to  the  bill  in  committee. 

I  am  not  threatening  to  push  the  pro- 
pa'^al  at  this  time.  I  realize  that  we  are 
deahng  with  something  very  important 
to  tlie  peopla  in  the  drought  and  disaster 
area  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  promptly.  I  am  not 
trying  to  delay  action.  If  we  can  work 
out  some  language  which  will  give  ade- 
quate protection  I  am  willing  to  go  along 
with  it.  even  though  I  personally  feel 
that  State  participation  Is  the  ultimate 
answer  to  the  problem.  I  am  not  threat- 
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cning  to  delay  the  hill  if  it  does  not  re- 
quire some  sort  of  State  participaUon. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Suulh  Dakota.  Mr.  F>res- 
ident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr  CASE  of  Sou  h  Dakota.  I  app:e- 
ciate  the  constructi  e  attitude  '.vhich  the 
Senator  from  Deia  ;are  u.ses  in  his  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  The  Senator  has 
\.'iy  properly  Woufiit  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  jf  Uic  country  some 
abuses  in  regard  :x>  prior  relief  pro- 
grams. None  of  u.'  wishes  to  see  those 
abusts  repeated 

My  personal  mt^  le- 1  rcsl.■^  pr. manly 
with  tlie  early  par;  of  ihc  amendment 
itself,  relauag  lo  i  ay  aiKl  the  grazing 
on  the  sod  bank  ac;  es  in  countie-s  which 
may  be  adjacent  Lo  or  nearby  tiic  disas- 
ter area.  Ttie  relief  has  to  come  there, 
.so  far  as  hay  is  c(  licirned.  be'cau.se  m 
tlie  true  disaster  tounties  there  is  no 
hay. 

Addressing  mysc'f  to  the  particular 
pioblem  Uie  Senato-  from  Delfiv.are  has 
raided,  as  it  relates  to  section  3  of  ihe 
amemimcnt.  section  407  of  the  basic  act, 
and  to  this  particular  lar.guace  quoted. 
It  seems  to  me  Uieri.*  is  a  po^w^iblc  i;u^-r- 
pretaLion  we  could  use.  vkliich  wc  could 
cilablish  in  U\c  detatc  before  the  Sen- 
ate, to  meet  Uie  problem  ihc  St-uator  has 
m  mind. 

I  invite  attention  to  Uie  fact  llial  Uie 
last  clause  of  tlie  a-neiidraeni  proposed 
for  the  act  says  "feed  for  livestock  owned 
by  them."  I  purpe^ely  empl.asizt"  the 
word  "owned." 

A  livestock  feeder  bu\-s  stock.  In  his 
operation  he  is  buyiu.£;  and  turning  over 
the  stock.  VSTiat  we  are  seeking  to  do  is 
to  pi"Ovide  for  the  preservation  of  foun- 
dation herds  for  livestock  which  is 
owned  or  livestock  which  is  raised  by  the 
man.  We  are  not  si^>klng  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  man  who  is  a  commercial 
feecier.  who  is  in  the  business  cf  buying 
cattle  and  tuminR  iiem  over.  We  are 
seeking  to  provide  for  the  presei"vation  of 
the  foundation  herds 

A  county  agency  told  me  the  other 
day  he  thought  tha:  in  his  county  and 
in  the  two  counties  adjacent  thereto  65 
to  75  percent  of  the  cattJe  were  moving 
out  or  being  sold  n  nv.  Obviously  that 
WiU  impair  Uie  eari mg  ability  of  those 
farmers — it  will  do  .so  for  2  or  3  years, 
even  if  tliey  are  goe  d  ycar.s — before  the 
farmers  can  get   btck   on   their  feet. 

It  does  not  seem  x)  me  Uiat  the  man 
who  is  in  the  business  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing cattle  should  rebuj"  at  a  disUess  feed 
figure.  If  a  man  is  in  that  business,  he 
expects  to  buy  feed  at  the  commercial 
rate.  That  is  a  coTimercial  operation. 
If  a  proper  interpr?taticm  is  vmt  upon 
the  word  "owned,"  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  limitation  in  he  language  itself. 
This  is  a  prog  rain  to  make  feed  avail- 
able to  persons  who  do  not  have,  and 
are  unable  to  obtain  through  normal 
channels  of  trade  without  undue  finan- 
cial hardshif),  sufiBcient  feed  for  live- 
stock ou'ned  by  them. 

That  would  make  it  possible  for  a 
feeder  to  take  care  oi'  the  livestock  he  has 
on  hand.  I  doubt  that  the  laajruace 
should  be  construed  to  permit  a  f  eed«-  to 


feed  catUe  out  and  then  go  to  the  market 
and  buy  more  cattie  to  feed  at  75  p>ercent 
of  the  normal  cost  of  feed. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
TALMADGE.  and  Miv  BURDICK  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr  W^ILLIAMS  of  Delawai'c.  I  will 
yieki  to  the  S(  nators  in  a  moment. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, as  IS  ti-ue  of  other  Senators,  has  the 
.same  objecuve  I  have.  I  am  con  .".dent 
v.e  can  work  out  something,  whctlier  it  is 
in  amending  the  language  or  in  s.rength- 
enmg  tlie  legislative  intent.  I  repeat.  I 
arn  not  m  any  uay  irviUi;;  to  block  the 
objectives  <d  the  bill,  but  I  am  dett  nn:ned 
to  liave  It  protected  aeauist  abuse. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  fir.st  to  the  Sen- 
ator from   North  Dakota 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  agree  completely  wiih  the 
objectives  of  Uie  Senator  from  Deliiware 
to  pri>'.ent  misuse  of  the  program.  If 
the  amendment  were  approved  requiring 
that  the  States  contribute  part  of  the 
money  for  the  program,  two  or  three 
piT>blenis  would  arise.  One  of  them,  of 
course,  is  the  problem  with  respect  t-o 
i-.me  required  for  the  legislatui-e^  cf  the 
States  to  meet  and  enact  the  nece.ssary 
programs.  A  long  delay  would  lesult. 
There  would  be  still  more  hardship  for 
these  farmri-s.  and  still  more  liquidation 
of  he  I'd?. 

I  tliink  there  also  would  be  a  prciblem 
in  regard  to  any  program  requiring 
matching  funds  from  the  States.  If  such 
a  pro.^^ram  were  to  be  enacted,  it  should 
not  apply  just  to  farmers.  I  think,  when 
there  is  matching  by  States,  we  should 
include  all  of  the  progiams.  It  would  be 
a  bit  difficult  to  write  legislation  of  that 
kind  huniedly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Deliiware.  I  agree 
wiUi  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that 
it  should  cover  all  of  them,  but  I  do 
not  thmk  it  would  be  too  much  of  a 
problem  to  get  the  proper  language  be- 
cause the  pi-oposal  has  passed  Uie  House 
of  Representatives  on  one  occasion  and 
it  has  been  before  the  Senate  committee 
when  both  the  Senator  and  I  were  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  In  fact.  I  think 
we  have  the  language  already  drafted. 

I  recognize  the  desire  for  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  bill.  If  we  can  work  out  a 
solution  m  some  other  manner  I  am  not 
going  to  push  that  particular  proposal 
for  State  participation  at  this  time  even 
though  I  do  think  it  should  be  the  ulti- 
mate objective. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  a  little  bit 
concerned  about  Uiis  particular  lan- 
gxiaire.  Perhaps  we  can  provide  some 
modification  of  the  language,  or  perhaps 
we  can  let  section  8  go  orer  to  a  later 
date,  until  we  have  it  more  properly 
drafted.  Anyway,  the  first  two  sections 
of  the  bill  are  not  in  any  way  affected 
by  what  I  am  proposing  now. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  and  Mr.  BURDICK 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAIACADGE.  I  aw>reciate  the 
oooperatioa  ol  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
vrare  in  not  insistins  that  States  in  the 
droiKht  area  call  special  sessions  at  their 


legislatures  to  pass  eii.abling  lef;l:^lat.on 
and  raise  matching  fuiids. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  arc  dealing; 
wuh  a  disaster  situation.  The  problem 
IS  critical  and  time  is  of  the  essence. 
Any  thine  which  requires  joint  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
respective  Stales  would  require  a  i-rcat 
deal  of  Ume. 

I  iliink  the  legislative  liistoiy  l.as  been 
maete  quite  clear  on  this  matter.  Every 
Senator  who  has  made  comments  on  the 
problem  ha-^  Ixm:  n  of  ihc  opinion  that  the 
program  is  designed  solely  and  Mmply 
f(  ■  the  purpose  of  h -Iping  farmers  who 
because  t>f  the  drought  which  has  ad- 
versely affected  their  paslui-es.  do  not 
have  adecuaie  feed  to  maintain  their 
fo;indat:on  herds.  It  applie^s  m  r.o  wa,v 
to  the  catUe  feeders.  It  is  not  designed 
to  assist  those  who  are  en':aged  solely 
in  the  cr.tiie-f ceding  business. 

Ac  :he  Senator  knows,  a  great  many 
farmers  m  tiie  area  produce  calves  and 
feeel  tho-e  calves  after  they  have  been 
weaned.  Thry  ai^  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction as  well  as  the  feeding  of  calve? . 
When  one  tries  to  delineate  as  between 
those  who  are  farmers  and  those  who 
are  feeders  there  is  often  a  hybrid  situa- 
tion, and  sometimes  the  names  apply  to 
both  rroups. 

I  do  not  know  how  an  amendment 
could  be  drafted  vkiiich  would  specifically 
exclude  feeders  and  at  the  same  tune  not 
exclude  farmers. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  TALMADGR  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  the  floor.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  shall  yield  at 
tliis  tune  to  the  Senator  from  South 
D.^kotft. 

Mr.  WTLLTAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
P:  csident.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  was  tr\-ing  to  suggest  that  there 
IS  a  delineatiOTi  in  the  language,  in  t^e 
u£e  of  the  v.ord  "owned."  A  feeder  is  m 
the  business  of  buying.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  suggest  that  we  wish  to 
encourace  speculation  in  the  feeding  of 
cattle  by  encoui-aging  somebody  to  buy 
cattle  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  75-percent  rate  on  feed.  If 
the  cattle  are  owned  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  or  at  the  time 
the  disaster  area  is  declared  to  exist, 
then  when  the  disaster  strikes  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  logical  for  those  persons  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  act. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  entirely  correct,  I  do  not  think 
he  could  go  out  and  purchase  catUe  at 
the  present  time  and  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  A  farmer  could 
not  purclia.se  cattle  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  and  then  feed  them  under  the 
provisions  of  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoi  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  reading  the  lan- 
guage contained  on  page  5  of  the  report, 
I  cannot  see  how  that  reasoning  and  con- 
clusion can  possibly  be  reached. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  fully  with 
the  Senatcr. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Obviously  from  this 
language  there  is  no  requirement  that 
the  cattle  be  owned  in  order  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  feed  at  75  percent  of  the 
price. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  suggest  that  farmers  would  go 
out  and  speculate  with  the  intention  of 
taking     advantage    of    the    75-percent 

price? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes;  I  think  such 
farmers  would  be  eligible  under  the  pro- 
posed language.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why.  There  is  no  time  limitation  under 
the  amendment.  The  catastrophe  to 
which  the  amendment  would  apply  has 
not  arisen,  and  we  can  only  speculate  as 
to  whether  it  will  arise  next  fall.  If  it 
does.  And  if  an  emergency  is  then  de- 
clared, the  cattle  will  not  be  owned  at 
this  time.  There  is  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  that  provides  the  cattle 
must  not  be  newly  purchased  cattle. 
Then  when  farmers  apply  for  feed  at  75 
percent  price  and  assert  that  they  own 
the  cattle,  they  can  have  the  feed  under 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  will  read  further  in  the  basic 
act.  he  will  see  there  is  a  limitation. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  sentence  to  which 
I  am  referring: 

•  •  *  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Corporation,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  ihe  Secretary  may  deem  In  the  public 
inU-rest,  shall  make  available  any  Xarm  com- 
mcKiity  or  product  thereof  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  it  for  use  In  relieving  distress  (1) 
in  any  area  in  the  United  States  declared  by 
the  President  to  be  an  acute  distress  area 
because  of  unemployment  or  other  economic 
cause  if  the  President  finds  that  such  use  will 
not  displace  or  interfere  with  normal  market- 
ing of  agricultural  commodities  and  i2)  in 
connection  with  any  major  disaster  deter- 
mi.ied  by  the  President  to  warrant  assistance 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  Public 
Law  875.  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended 
(41!  use.  1855),  and  shall  make  feed  owned 
or  controlled  by  It  available   •    •    •. 

It  would  have  to  be  in  a  distressed 
area,  and  so  declared. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  right, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  pro- 
vides that  any  farmer  must  limit  his 
application  for  feed  to  cattle  on  hand  at 
the  time  the  emergency  is  declared. 
There  is  no  limitation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ex- 
amined the  application  blanks  last  year, 
when  we  had  similar  legislation  before 
us.  I  discussed  this  problem  with  the 
people  in  the  Accounting  Office.  They 
tcld  me  that  the  application  blank  that 
they  used  last  year  does  not  permit  one 
to  go  out  and  buy  cattle.  An  appli- 
cant must  testify  that  he  owns  the  cattle. 
The  farmer  must  get  the  feed  within  a 
certain  period  of  time,  and  the  applica- 
tion blank  docs  not  contemplate  at  all 
that  one  could  go  out  and  buy  cattle  for 
this  purpose.  The  application  blank 
that  the  farmer  must  sign  does  not  per- 
mit him  to  go  out  and  buy  cattle  in  order 
to  speculate  on  the  purchase  of  feed  at  a 
discount  price. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  is  not  at  variance  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said. 
All   I  have   stated   is   that,   within  the 


language  of  the  statute,  such  action  can 
be  taken.  If  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
application  or  the  regulations  on  that 
subject,  that  is  another  question. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  problem.  There 
is  enough  legislative  history  being  made 
here  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  incorporate  some  of  tlie  sense  of 
this  debate  in  his  application  so  there 
will  be  a  limitaaon  in  the  application 
Then  the  applicant  could  be  failed  out 
in  the  original  instance,  but  he  would 
be  prevented  from  repeatir.:-  the  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  When  we  enact 
legislation  we  must  assume  that  it  will 
be  administered  by  an  official  of  the 
Government  v.ho  is  not  a  fool  or  a 
knave. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  a  great  as- 
sumption at  tim(  s.  but  I  am  sure  we  are 
in  accord. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  presume  that  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  act  either  a  fool 
or  a  knave.  He  knows  that  the  !)urpose 
of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  alleviate 
drout;ht  conditions  in  a  disaster  area. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
line  2,  page  3,  which  provides.  "For  as- 
sistance in  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  livestock  in  any  area  of  the 
United  States  where,  because  of  flood. 
drought,  severe  hurricane,  earthquakt-  ' 
The  Senator  knows,  coming  from  the 
great  State  of  ^:ebraska.  that  the  pres- 
ervation and  maintenance  of  livestock 
does  not  mean  feeding  them  for  sale. 
It  means  keeping  them  from  starving. 
That  is  what  the  bill  is  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAM:S  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  objectives  of  what  is  being  said 
here.  But  I  point  out  that  if  we  pass 
the  bill,  as  it  is  presently  drafted,  section 
3  would  be  permanent  legislation.  Sec- 
tion 3  deals  not  only  with  the  drought  m 
the  area  which  we  are  discussing  here 
today  but  with  all  future  situations.  If 
I  am  in  error  ir.  this  statement  I  hope  I 
will  be  corrected.  Is  there  any  expira- 
tion dale  on  sec 'ion  3? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  is  no  ex- 
piration date  OJi  section  3.  There  is  an 
expiration  date  on  the  other  two  por- 
tions. 

Mr.  WILLIAJ.IS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Section  3  is  perma- 
nent legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Section 
3  is  permanent  legislation.  Section  3  as 
permanent  legislation  is  a  liberalization 
of  the  existing  law  as  provided  m  .section 
407,  because,  under  the  existing  law  in 
section  407  Congress  defined  what  would 
be  a  disaster  area.  Now  that  definition 
has  been  expanded  wherein  we  would 
confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Agri- 
culture the  po'ver  to  determine  that  an 
emergency  exists  in  some  area  which 
warrants  such  assistance. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  or  whoever 
may  succeed  him  in  the  years  to  come, 
can  under  section  3  determine  that  an 
emergency  exists  in  any  area  of  the  coun- 
try and  start  delivering  cheaper  feed  out 


at  75  percent  of  its  cost.  If  I  am  in 
error  on  that  point,  I  should  like  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Before 

an  area  is  declared  by  the  President  to 

be  a  disaster  area,  the  Governor  of  the 

State  must  make  a  request  and  if  the 

Senator  will  read 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  moment,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  if  he  can  think  of  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Governor  of  a  State, 
when  the  State  would  not  have  to  pay 
anything  or  contribute  to  the  cost,  would 
refuse  to  make  such  a  request? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes;  I 
have  seen  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
Governors  to  have  their  States  declared 
a  disaster  area. 

Mr,  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have, 
too,  in  cases  where  it  would  co.-t  them 
.something. 

Mr   TALMADGE.    They  are  not  anx- 
ious to  have  sucli  an  appellation  ascribed 
to  any  of  the  counties  in  their  States. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    We  have 
not  had  section  3  heretofore. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Secretary's 
hands  are  not  free.  The  President  must 
make  a  finding  of  disaster  before  the 
Secretary  can  act.  The  provision  would 
rover  only  an  area  of  the  United  States 
declared  by  the  President  to  be  an  acute 
distressed  or  major  disaster  area  in  need 
of  assistance.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  not  have  a  free  hand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  will 
continue  to  read  from  section  3: 
or  other  catastrophe  in  such  area,  the  Secre- 
tary  determines    that    an    emergency    exists 
which  warrants  such  assistance. 

The  proposed  legislation  states  that 
tlie  President  can  take  the  action,  and  if 
he  does  not  do  so,  as  I  see  it,  under  sec- 
tion 3.  the  Secretary  could.  If  we  do  not 
want  the  Secretary  to  take  such  action 
then  let  us  strike  that  language  out  and 
return  it  to  the  original  provisions  of  the 
law,  under  which  the  President  alone 
would  take  the  action. 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr,  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK  I  believe  that  the 
legislative  history  is  quite  clear  on  this 
point,  but  to  make  it  crystal  clear,  I 
would  sucrest  that  at  the  end  of  section 
3.  section  407,  after  the  word  ■them,"  to 
insert  a  comma  and  to  add, 

Prai  ided,  however,  this  section  shaU  not 
apply  to  commer'^lal  feeding. 

Would  such  language  take  care  of  the 
objection  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
definition  would  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  give  to  the  words  "commercial 
feeding"? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  cannot  make 
it  descriptive,  becau.se  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  define  a  commercial  feeder. 

The  provision  reads: 

.Shall  not  be  available  to  cattle  purchased 
in  the  dl.saster  area  subsequent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  a  disaster. 
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It  would  prevent  a  iian  from  going  out 
and  buying  up  cattle  in  order  to  get  the 
available  feed.  I  do  not  think  the  lan- 
"uarre  of  the  act  makes  it  crystal  clear 
ihat  there  can  be  no  .'-peculation  on 
cth'M-  farmers'  hards)  ip 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  No  but 
It  vouid  be  attraciiv.'  on  the  eve  of  a 
declaration  of  the  area  as  a  disaster  aira 
to  buy  cheaper  cattle  and  to  feed  thwn 
out.  It  has  b<'en  suggested  that  this  is 
an  rfTort  to  preserve  the  basic  founda- 
tion herd  Could  we  not  just  ',>ut  that 
language  in  the  bill' 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  What 
would  be  considored  n  foun,:lation  herd  ' 

Mr.  MANFFIEI.D,  U't  us  hear  what 
the  Senator  sugcest:^  l:y  way  of  lans'uaf-'e, 

Mr.  WUJIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  line 
3,  page  3.  I  suggoot.  nnmcdiiilely  before 
tlie  word  "livestock"  the  insertion  of 
■foundation  hiei-d," 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wlial  would  be 
tlie  intcrpietation  of  ;.  foundation  herd? 

Mr,  CA.SE  of  South  Dakota,  lliat 
v.-ould  be  stock  rai.sed  by  the  owner 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  could  have  a 
pa.stwre  full  cf  steer  -  which  would  not 
be  relau-d  to  the  fouudati'jn  herd, 

Mr.  WILI.IAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  is  correct.  That  is  the  trouble 
There  could  be  a  pas.ure  full  of  steers, 
and  in  the  majority  of  situations  like 
that  the  owners  would  be  bu^  ing  feed 
anyway,  even  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Does  the  Senator  int-nd  to  allow  those 
who  are  in  that  area  to  feed  Uie  steers 
m  25  ixMCfiU  less  m  (  ost  than  the  man 
on  the  other  side  ol  the  county  line 
which  was  n<>t  a  cii'-:tres-ed  area^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  M:  Prrsidcnt,  will 
tJic  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WIILIAMS  of  I^'laware,     I  yield 

Mi  HUMPHPvEY  One  of  the  under- 
lying rcAsons  for  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  is  to  permit  wh  it  we  are  talking 
about.  There  are  f.'imers  in  Uie  Great 
Plains  .states  who  air  preservmu'  then- 
foundation  herds  at  great  expen.se  to 
themselves  and  at  great  sacrifice,  havmg 
sold  ofT  much  of  the  cittle  that  they  had 
bought  possibly  on  ircdit.  and  selling 
tliem  at  market  condiiions  that  aie  not 
conducive  to  a  fair  "eturn.  If  we  are 
not  to  provide  emcrpexicy  relief  for  the 
people  in  tho^e  States  who  are  suffering 
throuLli  no  fuult  of  :heir  own.  there  is 
no  need  to  provide  anything.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  talk  long  enou^ih  about  this 
situatior,.  there  will  te  no  need  to  worrv- 
about  it.  because  the:-e  will  be  no  cattle 
left. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  The  bill 
could  lia\c  been  broight  up  last  week. 
We  uere  here  last  week,  and  we  did 
no  business  for  3  days.  We  had  a  vaca- 
iion.  although  we  hcd  been  called  back 
by  the  leadership  because  we  were  told 
that  we  would  transact  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  takes  time  to 
process  a  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  o  Delaware.  I  was 
liere.  Some  of  the  Senators  uho  are 
speaking  today  were  not  present.  I  do 
not  believe  I  should  be  criticized  and  told 
that  I  am  holding  up  the  biU  merely 
because  I  am  trying  to  prevent  it  from 
being  abused. 


Mr,  HLTVIPHREY.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Minnesota  introduced  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee proces.'^ed  the  bill.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  the  Senate.  The  only  Senator 
who  objected  to  it  was  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.     He  has  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  I 
asked  was  for  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
bill  I  have  a  lifht  to  read  the  bill,  Per- 
hajts  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had 
not  been  out  of  the  country  we  could 
have  considered  it  sooner,  I  am  not 
beins  unrea'-onable  in  asking  for  an  op- 
poi  tiuiity  to  read  a  bill  which  was  passed 
by  tho  Senate  even  before  it  was  printed 
and  put  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Smator  is 
entitled  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  should  not  say  that  I  am  un- 
reasonably delayuig  the  bill.  I  have 
tried  to  be  cooix-rative.  I  just  want  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  drafted  in  language 
which  will  prevent  it  from  being  abu-sed. 
I  am  willing  to  have  it  amended  to  pro- 
\ide  fur  foundation  herds, 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Would  the  Sena- 
tor agree  to  providing  for  foundation 
herds  and  steers  at  present  on  hand? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Dclawaie.       No. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,     Why  not^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delav.ave.  If  we 
start  subsidizing  the  feeding  of  steers  in 
the  fecdlots  then  the  program  is  in 
trouble.  Must  of  the  steers  in  fced'.ots 
will  be  frd  on  purchased  feed  anyway, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  herd  is  al- 
ready in  Uie  feedlot  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  pa'^ture. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Del?-.vare  That  is 
correct. 

Mr,  TALM.ADGE,  Tlien  it  ;.-  already 
a  Cwmmercial  herd,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  eligible  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  It 
should  not  be.  Then  why  does  the 
Senator  object  to  having  it  specifically 
excluded? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  accept  the  lan- 
uua',^?  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  to  exclude  commeixial 
feed,  and  indicate  that  that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about — namely,  the  founda- 
tion herd  and  steers  in  pasture  that  v.ere 
acquired  prior  to  the  area  being  in  a 
disaster  condition' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,     I  yield 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  The  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  his  col- 
leagues, tlie  Senators  from  South  Dakota 
and  North  Dakota  and  Montana  and 
other  States,  comprised  sections  1  and  2 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction.  If  I 
am  in  error.  I  hope  I  will  be  corrected, 
but  I  believe  section  3  was  incoi-poratcd 
afterward  as  a  result  of  a  conversation 
we  had  with  people  in  Montana  who  were 
up  against  very  stiff  prices  in  the  pur- 
chase of  feed  grain  to  take  care  of  thieir 
cattle. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  incorporation  of 
section  3  came  about  as  a  result  of  con- 
versations we  had  with  the  ACP  chair- 
men of  Montana,  who  had  had  similar 


conversations  with  chairmen  in  the  Da- 
kotas  and  other  drought  areas.  It  was 
pointed  out  tliat  as  a  result  of  going  into 
a  new  marketing  year  the  price  of  such 
feed  grams  as  barley  had  gone  up  25 
prrcent.  while  the  price  of  beef,  because 
of  scllmg  in  a  disaster  market,  had 
fallen  by  about  the  same  amount. 

So  the  majority  leader  and  I  asked 
that  the  amendment  be  incorporated 
into  the  bill  to  take  care  of  the  unusual 
circumstances  occasioned  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  new  marketmg  year  to  the  feed- 
pram  bill,  and  to  provide  that  the  Fi^ri- 
eral  Government  could  sell,  at  tlie  price 
durin::  the  last  marketing  year,  the  bar- 
ley tiiat  was  in  storage,  which  had  been 
purchased  for  a  lesser  amount  and  v.  as 
in  warehouses  and  storage  bins. 

That  is  the  lu.>rtoi-y  of  why  we  asked 
for  ."f^ection  3. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Of  course,  that 
should  not  preclude  tlie  Senator  from 
IXlavarc  excrcismg  his  rights.  The  bill 
was  brou'^;ht  out  in  a  liurry.  He  is  per- 
fectly within  the  rights  m  what  he  is 
doing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  far 
as  -secticns  1  and  2  are  concerned,  I  am 
not  raising  an^-  question  about  them.  I 
am  not  quarreling  with  what  I  believe  is 
sou'-ht  to  be  achieved  in  section  3.  I 
merely  wish  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not 
open  the  situation  wide.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  in  section  3  perhaps  we  can  re- 
define the  word  -livestock"  in  some  way 
to  provide  for  a  termination  date  with 
respect  to  section  3.  We  are  writing 
permanent  legislation  here,  I  wonder 
why  It  was  suggested  that  we  give  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Agncultui-c 
to  determine  when  an  emergency  may 
exist,  Wr.y  not  leave  the  determination 
as  provided  under  existing  law? 

Mr,  MUNT)T,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   WILI.IAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr  MUNDT  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
might  be  able  to  adjudicate  the  issue  by 
a  very  simple  device.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  meet  an  emergency  which 
now  exists  in  a  certain  area  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Senator  from  Delaware  made 
the  point  that  there  is  perhaps  some 
ambiguity  in  section  3.  By  a  very  care- 
ful study  -w-c  might  be  able  to  define  what 
we  are  to'ing  to  do.  I  suggest  that  we 
put  the  whole  bill  on  the  same  basis,  of 
tcmporai-y  legislation.  Let  section  3  ex- 
pire on  June  30.  1962.  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  bill.  That  would  give  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  analyze  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  believe  that 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  because 
the  committee  could  consider  the  prob- 
lem in  the  meantime.  What  we  sliould 
pro\idc  for  now  is  the  emergency. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  With  this  legislalivo 
Instory  now  being  written,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  move  cautiously,  be- 
cause we  must  come  back  on  January 
1  to  seek  a  renewal  of  tlie  legislation. 
So  I  suggest  that  we  let  it  all  expire  in 
June  1962.  If  we  start  to  amend  defiiii- 
tions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  worse  bill  than  the  one  now 
before  us. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Notwith- 
Ftanding  the  fear  that  my  colleague  has 
just  expressed.  I  venture  to  offer  some 
language  which  I  think  would  be  prac- 
tical and  useful  in  connection  with  the 
word  "livestock." 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  is 
in  the  livestock  business.  However,  I 
shall  not  take  advantage  of  the  proposed 
legi.'aation.  I  expect  to  buy  on  the  open 
market  whatever  feed  I  have  to  buy.  So 
I  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  which 
occurs  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
thai:  I  am  in  the  business  of  producing 
feeder  cattle  today.  After  the  word 
•iivi^stock,"  I  propose  to  insert  these 
words : 

Produced  bv  the  owier  or  owned  by  him 
at  the  time  the  area  w.is  declared  to  be  in 
distress. 


This  would  prevent  speculation.  It 
would  provide  a  definition  for  a  founda- 
tion herd,  without  going  into  that  ques- 
tion. A  man  who  owns  cattle  at  a  time 
an  area  is  declared  to  be  in  distress. 
either  cattle  which  he  has  bought  or 
cattle  which  have  been  raised  by  him,  ob- 
viously did  not  get  the  cattle  with  the 
idea  of  encoiintering  a  distress  period. 
Ihe  cattle  must  be  owned  by  him  or 
have  been  produced  by  him  at  the  time 
the  area  was  declared  to  be  in  distress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
suggestions  made  by  both  Senators  from 
South  Dakota  will  go  far  toward  solving 
the  problem.  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  go 
one  step  further.  Is  it  really  necessary 
to  grant  the  Secretary  the  power  to  de- 
termine what  is  an  emergency  area 
rather  than  have  it  determined  by  the 
Pri?sident  after  the  Governors  have  made 
recommendations  ? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  After  reading  the  bill 
which  was  passed,  and  appears  on  page 
5  of  the  report,  and  after  referring  to 
Public  Law  875  of  the  81st  Congress, 
which  I  have  before  me.  I  am  confident 
that  the  requirement  that  the  Governor 
shall  certify  an  area  as  a  distre.ssed  area 
and  that  the  President  shall  then  so 
declare  it,  is  still  inherent  in  the  bill. 
Is  there  anything  in  the  bill  to  the  con- 
trary? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    No. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  can 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  our  thinking 
concerning  the  proposal  and  that  will 
take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What  the 
Si?nator  from  Nebraska  has  said  is  true. 
If  Senators  will  read  the  fir-st  part  of  the 
b;.ll  we  have  been  talking  about,  they 
will  find  that  it  is  first  necessary  for  the 
President  to  have  found  an  acute  dis- 
tress area  and  to  have  determined  that 
a  disaster  exists.  It  is  only  in  the  areas 
in  which  the  President  has  found  dis- 
tre.ss  to  exist  that  the  Secretary  may 
then  enter  into  the  picture.  This  lan- 
guage does  not  empower  the  Secretary 
to  go  out  and  determine  de  novo  that 
the  area  is  in  distress.  He  is  limited 
ill  his  designation  of  areas  to  those 
which  the  President  has  previously  de- 
termined to  be  distressed  areas. 

Mr.   YOUNG   of   North  Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  has  any  thought  been  given 


to  the  last  part  of  section  3.  which  reads, 
in  part,  "such  feed  to  be  made  available 
only  to  persons  who  do  not  have,  and 
are  unable  to  obtain  through  normal 
channels  of  trade  without  undue  finan- 
cial hardship,  sufllicient  feed  for  livestock 
owned  by  them"? 

I  emphasize  the  phrase  without  un- 
due financial  harciship." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  ap- 
preciate the  stp.t  'ment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakcta.  I  know  that  that 
is  what  we  have  m  mind  I  think  lan- 
guage which  would,  perhaps,  carry  out 
the  intent  can  tc  developed  in  a  few 
minutes.  Therefore.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDLNTi      OFFICER      The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi.^lative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  L'  ."-o  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  aft- 
er con.sultation  among  Senators  from 
the  areas  whivh  r  re  most  vitally  affected 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  believe 
afirecmcnt  has  been  reached  upon  lan- 
guage which  will  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive of  the  proposed  legislation,  while  at 
the  same  time  alleviating  the  fears  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  others 
that  there  migh:  be  some  abuses  under 
the  program.  If  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Ls  prepared  to  submit  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  ag.-eement  can  be  reached. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On 
page  3.  line  6,  I  propo.se  to  strike  the 
word  -Secretary"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  President,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress".  The 
language  would  then  read:  "»  •  •  the 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  875, 
81st  Congress.  d?termines  that  jn  em.er- 
gencv  exists." 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware? 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  I  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
purpo.se  of  the  amendment  is  to  restore 
the  existing  law.  which  provides  that 
only  the  President  may  determine  a 
distressed  area 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct. 
The  language  nould  make  certain  that 
the  responsibility  is  upon  the  President, 
not  the  Secretary  of  Acriculture,  to 
determine  whac  are  disaster  areas  upon 
the  request  o:  the  Governors  of  the 
affected  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  section  3, 
after  line  11  en  page  3,  I  propose  that 
the  bill  be  amended  to  provide  the  same 
expiration  date  as  is  provided  in  the 
other  .sections  of  the  bill,  namely.  June 
30,  1962. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 


Mr.  HRU.-^KA  Mr.  President,  is  u 
the  intention  of  ih'^  committee  or  of  the 
S(Miator  from  Delaware  to  apply  the 
time  hmitation  to  only  the  75  percent  of 
support  price  p-ovision''  There  is  a  per- 
manent .statute  in  effect  which  we  would 
not  want  to  limit  lo  the  date  of  June  30. 
1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No:  but.  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr  Mundt  I 
has  said,  this  proposal  would  give  the 
Committee  on  A'^iiiculiure  and  Forestry 
time  in  which  to  reconsider  the  problem. 
In  the  meantime,  provision  would  be 
made  for  the  emergency. 

I  suggest  the  following  language  a» 
the  conclu'^ion  of  the  bill,  paue  3.  line  11 : 

Proiided.  That  the  avithorlty  herein  pvo- 
vidcd   shall  ex|)i:e  .June   30,   1962. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
members  of  the  A.xn  have  jtist  su^'gested 
language  which  would  accomplish  the 
purpose  better.  After  line  11,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  a  new  section,  section  4 
which  would  read  as  follows: 

The  ;inicndJiients  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  only  until  June  30.    1962. 

That  will  take  care  of  all  chanrtes 
which  are  beim;  made  m  the  bill,  and 
the  expiration  date  for  all  of  them  will 
be  as  of  June  30,  1962. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that   anundmenl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  Are  iliere  further  amend- 
ments';" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  with  these  two  amendments 
and  with  the  understanding  and  the 
legislative  record  being  made  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  help  financially 
distre.ssed  farmer;;  to  preserve  their 
foundation  herds  alone  and  not  to  sub- 
sidize commercial  feeding  in  feeder  lots. 
I  have  no  further  objection.  I  under- 
stand now  that  the  bill  offers  no  sub- 
sidy to  those  who  would  normiiUy  have 
been  buying  grain  regardless  of  whether 
a  drought  had  occurred  or  not.  I  think 
the  purpose  of  the  measure  is  now  clear. 
The  purpose  of  the  measure  is  not  to 
provide  relief  for  farmers  who  would 
have  had  to  purchase  feed  for  their 
feeder  cattle  anyway,  regardless  of 
drought  conditions. 

With  that  legislative  record  estab- 
lished, I  have  no  objection  to  the  pas.sage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE     Mr  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  First,  let  me  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  At  the  present 
time,  I  serve  with  him  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  Formerly,  he  served  on  the 
Conimittee  on  Auriculture  and  Forestry, 
on  which  I  still  havCjthe  honor  to  serve. 
He  is  a  very  able.  cdSi^eicntious,  and  val- 
uable Senator. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  through 
this  bill  IS  to  be  almost  as  good  to  farm- 
ers in  our  own  drought-disaster  area 
as  we  are  to  foreign  countries  to  which 
our  Government  is  selling  our  surpltis 
grain  for  foreign  currencies  which  can- 
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not  be  exchanged  f)r  any  other  cur- 
rency which  ou!'  C'Overnnu'in  subse- 
quently gives  bach 

This  measure  is  designed  simply  to 
alleviate  the  distress  ;tnd  hardship  which 
exist  in  droueht -disaster  areas  where 
farmers  do  not  have  grass  on  which 
their  cattle  can  gra.'e.  Those  farmers 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  either 
liquidating  thrn-  herds  or  seeing  their 
cattle  starve  to  death.  This  bill  is  to 
ii'-lp  them  and  no  otiieis 

I  think  the  ame  idments  the  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  submitted 
have  closed  any  oopholts  througli 
wlucii  any  tinevt.s  could  t  vadt  oi  abu.st 
this  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  Senator  fieun  Georgia 

Mr.  CASE  ot  South  Dakota  Mr 
Pliolueni.  I  offer  an  amendment  whicli 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  submitl(  d  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  v.ill  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clfrk  On  page  3.  in  line  3. 
after  the  word  livestDck.  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  "produced  by  the  owner  or 
owned  by  Inm  at  the  time  the  area  was 
declared  to  be  .ti  distie.ss  " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  cf  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  have  i-xa mined  the  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  whether  it  will  open 
up  the  bill  to  such  an  extent  that  tlie 
owner  of  1.000  steers  who  had  them  m 
the  feedlots  and  ow:ied  them  on  that 
date,  would  be  able  to  be  benefited. 
Would  not  this  amendment  open  the 
bill  wider   than   anyone   intends'' 

I  think  we  now  have  the  bill  fairly 
well  tied  down:  and  I  wi.sh  to  be  sure 
that  we  do  not  oix'i  it  up  again.  But 
the  words  "produced  by  the  owner  or 
owned  by  him'  mif.ht  include  a  man 
who  had  1.000  head  of  steers  in  the  feed- 
lots.  He  was  not  planning  to  feed  them 
with  grain  produced  on  his  farm,  any- 
way, but  was  going  to  buy  the  feed. 
Would  he  not  be  able  to  qualify  for  a 
subsidy  under  tins  fmendmiiif 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sout  i  Dakota  My  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  th.e  disaster-stricken 
counties  is  that  m  them  there  are  prac- 
tically no  cattle  fee(iers  of  the  .'^ort  the 
Senator  has  mentioned — and  certainly 
none  with  a  thou.sand  steers.  Moreover, 
under  the  supposititious  case  the  Senator 
has  suggest-cd.  such  a  feeder  would  not 
be  able  to  show  financial  distress  or  hard- 
ship. But  the  bill  iiquirc;  that  he  show 
financial  hardshijj. 

Moreover,  no  one  in  any  of  these  coun- 
ties—  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  distress-stricken  areas  are  general- 
ly designated  by  coanties  or  by  certain 
portions  of  cotmties — has  gone  into  the 
business  of  getting  a  thousand  steers  in 
one  of  these  distre.'vs-stricken  areas,  in 
anticipation  of  enccuntering  a  drought. 
If  he  is  in  one  of  these  disaster-stricken 
counties,  it  .seems  to  me  he  should  be  able 
to  feed  any  stock  :ie  had  at  the  time 
when  the  disaster  developed,  with  the 
feed  provided  under  such  a  relief 
measure. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soi  th  Dakota.     I  yield. 


Mr.  TALMADGE  I  think  the  legisla- 
tive record  has  been  made  abundantly 
clear;  namely,  that  this  legislation  is 
for  the  purixise  of  assisting  farmers  who 
are  operating  herds  on  pastures  that  are 
destroyed  by  drought  conditions.  If  such 
cattle  happened  to  be  steers  the  farmer 
owned  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 
I  think  tlicy  would  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure 

F;om  his  experience  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, the  Senator  well  knows  that  the 
feeders  feed  their  cattle  carbohydrates  or 
some  form  of  colton.seed  or  other  feed 
cake  which  puts  the  best  flesh  on  the 
animals.  If  animals  are  on  feed.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  If  they  are  or 
have  been  in  pasture.  I  think  they  would 
come  luider  them.  As  heretofore  stated 
ill  the  debate,  one  in  the  business  of  feed- 
ine  livestock  would  not  come  under  the 
financial  requirement,  on  page  3.  in  line 
9 — "are  unable  to  obtain  through  normal 
channels  of  trade  without  undue  finan- 
cial hardship,  sufficient  feed  for  livestock 
owned  by  them." 

If  the  owner  is  in  the  business  of  feed- 
ing cattle,  he  has  some  equity  in  the 
cattle.  He  can  acquire  credit  through 
normal  channels  of  trade  and  could  not 
have  to  come  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  obtain  disaster  relief. 

So  I  see  no  possibiUty  of  the  existence 
of  any  loopholes  in  that  connection,  with 
the  result  that,  in  the  absence  of  this 
amendment,  someone  in  the  cattle-feed- 
ing busines-s  could  obtain  this  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  The  bill  was  not  intro- 
duced for  that  purpose;  the  committee 
did  not  report  the  bill  for  that  purix)se; 
the  Senate  is  not  considering  the  bi.l  for 
that  purpose:  and  the  bill  could  be  used 
for  that  purpose  only  if  a  combination 
of  thieves  got  together  for  the  pu:pose 
of  distorting  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Then 
does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  ;igree 
that  the  intent  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
amendments  which  have  been  adopted 
IS  to  make  it  clear  that  the  bill  provides 
no  relief  for  a  speculator  or  feeder  or  for 
someone  who  purchases  cattle  with  the 
intent  of  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  75- 
percent  provision? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota: 
and  I  think  that  has  been  made  j.bun- 
dantly  clear  throughout  the  legislative 
history  which  has  been  written  by  means 
of  this  debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  T;iat  is 
also  my  understanding. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  i-  also 
my  understanding.  ;' 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  m  c:rarge 
of  the  bill  makes  that  interpretation, 
and  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who 
raised  this  question,  is  satisfied,  certainly 
I  am  satisfied,  because  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  intent  of  that  sort  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  certainly  hope  the  bill  will  be 
passed,  so  that  the  feedin^;  of  these 
starving  cattle  can  begin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 


the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thud  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  lime,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  'S.  2197'  was  pa.ssed  as 
folIov\-&; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepref,cntatives  of  the  Umted  Staies  of 
America  in  Congress  as^emhled  That  section 
lu7(a)  (3)  ol  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  as  amended. 
1.-,  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following.  The  Secretary  may. 
if  he  determines  it  necessary.  i)ermit  the 
removal  of  hay  from  conservation  reserve 
acreage  adjacent  to  or  ueftrby  the  disastt; 
area  for  use  in  the  di=iuster  area,  the  value 
of  such  hay  as  determined  by  the  Secret^iry. 
being  deducted  irom  the  annual  payment 
apj)iicab;e  to^such  acreage  The  authority 
ol  the  Secretary  to  permit  the  removal  ot 
hay  from  conservation  reserve  acreage  be- 
c.-uise  of  dah-.-ige,  hitrdship.  or  suffering 
caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  expire  on  June  30. 
1962.  Any  deduction  made  from  conserva- 
tion reserve  payments  because  of  any  hay 
removal  under  this  paragraph  or  because  of 
grszing  under  sectic)n  107(a)  i4i.  may.  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to^ny  sums  expended  by  the 
producer,  but  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  per 
acre,  for  the  purposes  of  grasshopper  con- 
trol operations  on  the  acreage  from  which 
the  hay  is  removed  or  which  is  grazed  " 

Seo.  2.  Section  107iai  (.4)  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there<^f 
the  following:  'Under  the  authority  to 
permit  grazing  on  conservation  reserve  acre- 
age in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hardship, 
or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster,  the  Secretary  may. 
if  he  determines  it  necessary,  permit  the 
grazing  of  conservation  reserve  acreage  ad- 
jacent to  or  nearby  the  disaster  area  by 
livestock  normally  maintained  m  the  di.s- 
aster  area,  the  value  of  such  gmziug  to  be 
aeducted  from  the  annual  payment  appli- 
cable to  such  acreage." 

.Sec.  3.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amerided  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  flftii 
sentence  and  adding  to  stich  sentence  the 
following:  "and  shall  make  feed  owned  or 
controlled  by  it  available  at  any  price  n^it  le.ss 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  current  support 
price  for  such  feed  tor  a  comp.irable  price 
if  there  is  no  current  support  price i  for  as- 
sistance in  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  livestock  In  any  area  of  the  United  States 
where,  because  of  flood,  drought,  flre.  hur- 
ricane. e;-.rthquake.  storm,  disease  insect  in- 
festation, or  other  catastrophe  in  sucli  area, 
the  President  pursuant  to  Public  Law  875, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  determines  that  an 
emergency  exist.s  which  warrants  such  as- 
sistance, such  feed  to  be  niade  available  only 
to  persons  who  do  not  have,  and  are  unable 
to  obtain  through  normal  channels  of  trade 
without  undue  financial  hardship,  sufficient 
feed  for  livestock  owned  by  them." 

Sec.  4  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  sli.ill  be  efTective  only  until  June  30, 
1962 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
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lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aci ced  to. 

PROCUREMENT  POLICIES  OF  DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  criticism  of  the  needless  ex- 
penditures of  millions  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  through  the  inexcusable  waste 
and  mismanagement  by  the  loose  pro- 
curement policies  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  become  an  almost  daily 
occurrence.  The  danger  lies  not  alto- 
gether in  the  s^iecific  cases  of  waste 
which  have  been  mentioned,  but  rather 
in  the  callous  di.sregard  by  the  procure- 
ment officers  of  the  Defei^se  Depart- 
ment of  their  responsibility  to  end  this 
waste. 

When  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation requests  are  before  the  Con- 
gress. Members  have  been  very  reluctant 
to  cut  these  appropriations,  because  we 
want  to  be  sure  that  adequate  funds  are 
provided  to  meet  the  security  require- 
ments of  our  country.  Perhaps  this  de- 
sire has  resulted  in  our  becoming  just  a 
little  careless  in  demanding  greater  effi- 
ciency. While  we  do  want  to  be  sure  to 
provide  every  dollar  that  is  needed  to 
safeguard  our  defense,  nevertheless,  the 
time  has  come  when  Congress  must  put 
a  tighter  clamp  on  the  Nations  purse 
strings,  and  this  means  on  the  loose 
spending  habits  of  the  nnlitary.  in  par- 
ticular. 

Taking  away  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment some  of  its  requested  funds, 
and  then  demanding  that  the  remaining 
funds  be  spent  more  efficiently,  may  be 
ti-.e  answer.  Perhaps  the  request  that 
some  of  Uie  officials  responsible  turn  in 
their  resignations  may  be  in  order. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
getting  very  impatient  at  the  shopworn 
excuse  which  is  offered  by  the  Defense 
Department  each  time  the  Comptroller 
General  calls  to  our  attention  specific 
examples  of  indefensible  waste  and  mis- 
management, when  all  they  say  is,  "We 
will  correct  this  situation  and  do  better 
the  next  time." 

This  excuse  has  been  repeated  over 
and  over  for  the  past  several  years,  and 
I  think  it  is  about  time  we  insist  that 
the  'next  tune"  be  "now." 
Today  again  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  two  additional  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  Comptroller  General,  both 
dated  June  30,  1&61.  and  both  dealing 
with  situations  where  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  unnecessarily  wasted  by  the 
Defense  Department.  Both  reports  con- 
tain the  shopworn  promise  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  do  better  the  next 
time. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  a  detailed 
.summary  of  these  two  reports,  but  first 
I  shall  quote  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
erals  Report  No.  B-122261,  dated  June 
30,  1&61: 

Oiir  review  disclosed  that  millions  of  df/.- 
lars'  worth  of  replacement  equipment  wa."^ 
nepcilessly  purcha.sed  in  fiscal  year  1960  be- 
cause Uie  Air  Force  does  not  have  an  effec- 
tive means  of  knowing  the  quantity  and  lo- 


cation of  the  equipment  It  already  owns. 
On  the  basis  of  our  review,  we  estimated 
that  over  $6.7  million  worth  of  replacement 
equipment  purchased  In  fiscal  year  1960 
conld  have  been  avoided,  and  requirements 
for  another  $20.8  inlllicn,  on  which  procure- 
ment was  deferred  principally  for  lack,  of 
funds,  could  have  been  eliminated  had  tl'.e 
Air  Force  mauiuuned  eflccUve  cuntrui  over 
the  equipnicnt  procured  and  received  in  the 
buppiy  system. 

In  this  report  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral cited  a  six'cif.c  example  wlierem 
852  generator  .sets  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $14  million  were  r.ot  even  ac- 
counted for  in  '.he  rejxirted  inventory 
data. 

On  this  one  sample  audit  which  was 
made  by  the  Coniptrolier  Geiieral  it  was 
shown  that  about  $164  million  worth  of 
items  had  been  procuied,  but  were  not 
properly  included  in  uuenlory  reports. 
Had  these  inventaiies  been  properly  re- 
corded, the  Comptroller  Gei^eial  said, 
the  Defense  Department  requireiutj.ils 
in  that  one  area  for  fiscal  year  iy60 
could  have  been  furiiier  reduced  by 
$20.8  million." 

There  can  be  no  pos.sible  excu.>-e  for 
this  Department  having  over  $164  mil- 
lion worth  of  inventory  on  hand  without 
such  inventory  beiiit;  proixriy  earned 
on  the  books. 

The  second  report  i.>  No.  B-1J3372  also 
dated  June  30.  1961.  and.  as  I  stated 
eai-lier  we  find  the  same  cntici.Mii  m  this 
audit  report. 

I  quote  the  Comptroller  General's 
comments  on  this  audit: 

We  found  that  the  mUi'.iry  departments 
had  purchased  new  items  o:  production 
equipment  costing;  over  $700,000  without 
having  considered  suitable  and  available 
idle  equipment  a-ssets  ou  liaiid  within  the 
the  Department  of  Defense.  We  found  alco 
that  unnecessary  adminLstrntlve  osts  are 
bein^  incurred  i^ecau.se  there  .up  four  In- 
dependent organizations,  and  numerous 
supporting  activities,  performine  the  B<ime 
or  similar  mar.agemt  nl  fvinctijns.  Com- 
bining these  organi^ai.ons  and  activities 
couid  be  expected  to  effect  aigiuhcant  re- 
ductions in  present  administrative  costs 
which  e.Kceed  $3  mi'li-n  annually. 

Continuing,  the  Comptxollcr  General 
said: 

Oiif  revifv  di-^cl'j^cd  that  the  military  de- 
partments expended  $587,461  during  1959 
and  I960  in  34  procurement  actions  for  45 
new  items  oi  production  equipment  Instead 
of   usmg   idle   assets  available   witlun   DOD. 

Both  of  these  reports  are  full  of  spe- 
cific examples  of  the  Defen.-^e  Depart- 
ment buying  equipment  and  parts  when 
at  the  same  time,  had  the  inventories 
been  properly  recorded,  the  Departmrnt 
would  have  known  that  it  had  more 
than  an  adequate  supply  on  hand. 

Both  of  these  reports  are  typical  of 
the  periodic  critici.^ms  which  are  called 
to  our  attention  by  the  Comptroller 
General's  office,  wherein  the  Defense 
Department  completely  ignores  any 
semblance  of  sound  business  practices 
in  administering  the  Department. 

This  wasted  money  represents  not 
only  a  loss  to  the  American  taxpayers, 
but  also  less  defen.se  for  the  United 
States. 


The  Comptroller  General  and  his  staff 
have  been  and  are  doing  an  excellent 
job  of  calling  these  situations  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congre-ss,  but  I  sugwe-t 
that  in  the  future  they  include  in  their 
reports  a  more  specific  identification  of 
the  procurement  officers  who  are  iii 
charge  of  the  ar^nals,  wherein  these 
looKe  practices  arc  found.  Then  Con- 
gress can  deal  specifically  with  those 
rfsponsibl*\ 

At  this  point  I  a  k  tnian.mous  C(-n- 
scnt  to  have  a  summaiy  of  each  of  the 
two  reporU  I  have  referred  to  incor- 
porated m  the  Recobd  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  bcm-  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  luUows. 

CoMPmOLLER  Gl  SEHAL 

or  THE  UnITTD  bTATIS. 

Wahingr^^n.  DC  .  June  20.  1'jCI. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn 
Sptakcr  uj  the  i/o.i.c  u/  Kcpresenfafires. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaklr:  Eiv^l'scd  Is  our  report 
on  review  of  management  wl»hln  the  De- 
p  .riment  of  the  Air  Force  of  replhcemeiit 
equljiment  6UbJ*-ct  to  the  Air  Force  Uint 
Auihoriz.ilion  List  (UALi  reporting  system 
liiis  review  ».'-»  made  lor  l)ie  purp«j.  e  vi 
exttiuinlng  into  the  efltcti'.eu'-i.s  ar.d  ef- 
ficiency of  Air  Force  management  of  siKh 
equipment. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  millions  of  djl- 
lars'  worth  of  replacement  equipment  wns 
necdlesslv  purchased  in  fiscal  yar  19«0  be- 
cause the  Air  Force  does  not  have  an  ef- 
fective mean.-,  of  knowing  the  q  lanMty  aixl 
location  of  the  equipment  r  already  (;wr>s. 
Our  review  w.is  lirnued  to  about  1  percent 
of  the  items  aaid  12  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  $2.8  billion  inventory  reported.  In  ihds 
review  we  esUblished  that  alxjut  $164  mil- 
lion worth  of  the  item.-?  selected  f^jr  exam- 
ination had  been  previously  pnx-ured  but 
was  neither  included  by  iising  nrtanl.ati.ms 
In  the  Inventory  reports  used  -n  ccmpuiing 
the  requirements  nor  otherwise  accoumed 
for. 

On  the  basis  of  our  review,  we  estimated 
Uiat  over  $6.7  nullion  worth  uf  replacement 
equipment    purcha-sed    In    fiscal    year    1960 
could  have  becii  avoided,  and  requLrements 
for  ar.other  ?20  8  million,  on  which  procure- 
ment   wa.s    deferred    nrmcipally    for    lack    of 
funds,  c   uld    have   been  elimmated  h«d   tiie 
Air   Force  maintained   efTertJve  control  over 
the  equipment  jirocurcd  .^nd  received  in  the 
supply  tystem.    For  example,  in  our  selected 
review  of  family  gruuping  GUSA.MW-  gen- 
erator set.  we  found  that  852  sets,  valued  at 
approximately     $14     mllM-n     were     not     ar- 
counted  for  in  r<'ported  inventory  datn.     At 
organizations    visiietl.    our    review    di.'ck^ed 
that  eight  generator  sets  which  .shf  u!d  have 
iaeen  reported  were  not  included  in  lUe  U.M. 
da'a  used    bv   the   Sar  ramento   Air  Materiel 
Area   (bMAMAi    Ln  the  fiscal  year  liJCO  com- 
putation. The  computation  made  by  SM.^MA 
showed    a    buy   requirement    for    fiscal    year 
1960    of   266    units.      As    no    adjuytmer.t   was 
made  for  the  852  unaccotmted-for  a.vets,  .tnd 
pr.rchase    of    101    units    was    deferred,    pro- 
curement action  was   initiated   for  an  addi- 
tional 165  units  at  an  estimated  cr>st  of  $2.8 
million.     Had  the  Air  Force  maintained  ef- 
fective control  over  the  units  procured  ami 
received  into  the  supply  system,  there  would 
not   have   been    852   tinaccotnited-for   units. 
and  a  suffici'iit  numb<r  of  stuh  units  shuuUi 
have  been  available  for  ti.se  so  that  procurr- 
ment  of  the  additional  ltJ5  units  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  (^f  $2  8  milli'in  v.-  lUld  haye  been 
tiunecessary  while  requirements  for  another 
101  units  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $17  nul- 
lion couid  have  been  eliminated. 
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Since  our  review  wa->  very  limited,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  substantially 
more  unaccounted-for  equipment  and  sub- 
stantially more  unnx-essary  procurement 
than  we  estimated  on  the  basis  of  our  find- 
ings. 

We  brought  our  findings  and  conclusion."; 
to  the  attention  of  a^tncy  officials.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  January  21;.  1961.  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  .^ir  Force  ( Materiel  i  agreed, 
generally,  that  the  prr  ducts  of  the  Air  Force 
UAL  system  are  Incomplete  and  inaccurate 
and  do  not  adeqtiately  supixjrt  the  Air  Mate- 
riel Command  in  the  computation  of  equip- 
ment procurement  reiiuiremf-nt.s  Tlie  As- 
sistant Secretary  info;med  us  of  a  number 
of  actions  already  taiten  and  others  pro- 
posed which  m  tiie  op  nion  of  the  Air  Force 
should  materially  alUviate  the  deficiencies 
in  UAL  reporting  that  now  exist 

The  success  of  the  .ictions  taken,  as  well 
as  those  planned  is  largely  pr<*pective  m 
nature  and  their  efTe.  tlvene-ss  will  depend 
upon  the  manner  m  which  they  arc  carried 
out.  Accordm^'ly.  we  are  not  prepared  t<> 
say  whether  the  actions  taken  and  planned 
by  the  Air  Force  will  successfully  overcome 
the  seriotis  and  widespread  problem'-  f>b- 
.served  by  us 

In  subsequent  reviews  of  Air  Force  suj)- 
ply  management  actlviles,  we  plan  to  make 
iurther  inquiries  into  the  Air  Force  .s  man- 
agement ()f  replacemen*  equipment  and  the 
effectiveness  f>f  the  proposed  improvement 
program. 

This  rejxjrt  is  also  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Copies  are  being  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JosFVH  C^^tPB^'.  I 

Highlights 
Millinns  of  dollars  worth  of  replacement 
equipment  w;is  needlessly  pure  h.i.sed  durini.' 
fiscal  year  1960  becau.se  the  Air  Force  did 
not  have  an  effective  means  of  knowing  the 
quantity  and  location  of  replacement  equip- 
ment it  already  owned  Lack  of  this  in- 
formation also  resulted  in  the  failure  to 
supply  Items  of  equipment  required  in  that 
year  to  support  Air  Force  organizations. 
Very  limited  tesu  by  us  have  established 
conclusively  that  substantial  quantities  ol 
equipment  actually  on  hand  at  Air  Force 
organizations  at  September  30  1958.  were 
omitted  from  inventory  reports  used  to  de- 
termine procvirement  requirements  for  fiscal 
year  1960.  Our  review  was  limited  to  about 
1  percent  of  the  15  330  family  grouping  items 
and  about  12  percent  of  the  value  of  the  In- 
ventory reported.  This  review  di.sclosed  that 
about  $164  mllli  )n  worth  of  these  items  had 
been  previously  procvired  but  were  neither 
included  by  usinj^  organizations  in  the  in- 
ventory reports  used  in  computing  require- 
ments nor  otherwise  accocnted  for. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  significant 
amounts  of  the  unreported  and  unac- 
counted-for $164  million  worth  of  equipment 
were  actually  available,  and  whether  the 
failure  to  report  this  equipment  resulted  in 
actual  overprocurement.  we  visited  645  of 
the  more  than  6,700  reporting  organizations 
At  these  organizations  we  found  that  over 
$9  million  worth  of  equipment  on  hand,  of 
the  items  we  were  testing,  had  not  been  re- 
ported to  Inventory  managers.  Had  these 
Items  at  the.se  organizations  been  considered, 
proctirement  would  have  been  reduced  by 
more  than  $1  million. 

We  estimated  that,  had  the  $164  million 
worth  of  unaccounted-for  assets  at  these 
and  other  organizations  been  properly  re- 
ported and  considered  in  computing  fiscal 
year  1960  requirements,  purchases  of  over 
$6.7  million  could  have  been  avoided.  In 
addition,   we   estimated   that,    if   these    un- 


accounted-for assets  had  been  properly  re- 
ported and  considered,  the  requirements 
computed  for  fiscal  year  1960  could  have 
been  further  reduced  by  $20.8  million. 
These  overstated  requirements  had  not  re- 
sulted in  overprocurement  principally  due 
to  a  lack  of  funds. 

Since  our  review  c^ivered  only  12  percent 
of  the  $2  8  billion  uuentory  ol  replacemeiit 
equipment  reported,  we  believe  that  there 
is  substantially  more  unreported  equipment 
than  the  $164  million  disclosed  in  our  rc- 
\iew  and  that  there  is  substantially  more 
unnece.ssary  procurement  included  in  the 
$210  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1960 
than  the  estimated  5>6.7  million  oi  pur- 
clia.ses  tliat  could  have  been  avoided  with 
respect  to  the  items  we  tested.  (See  pp 
13  to  22  I 


Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington.  DC    June  30,  1961. 
Hon    Sam  Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  t)ie  Hou.xc  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  is  our  ri'jxirt 
on  review  of  management  of  idle  prodU'.'tion 
equipment  witiiin  the  Department  of  De- 
fense 

Our  limited  review  disclo-sed  that  inade- 
quate management  and  coordination  of  idle 
production  equipment  activities  among  and 
between  the  military  departments  are  re.suli- 
mg  m  significant  additicjiial  costs  to  the 
Ouvernment  and  are  adversely  affecting  ihe 
utilization  of  idle  assets  m  lieu  of  new 
acquisitions.  Unnecessary  purchases  are  re- 
sulting from  the  failure  of  the  miilitary  de- 
partments to  use  suitable  idle  equipment 
available  within  the  Department  ol  Defense, 
the  use  of  different  identification  numbering 
systems  for  common-u.se  items  is  interfering 
with  the  mterservice  utilization  of  idle  as- 
sets; and  there  are  costly  duplication  and 
overlap  f>i  idle  production  equipment  man- 
agement functions  and  organizations. 

We  found  that  the  military  departments 
hiid  purchased  new  items  of  prcxiuction 
equipment  costing  over  $700,000  without  hav- 
ing considered  suitable  and  available  Idle 
equipment  assets  on  hand  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  found  also  that 
unnecessary  administrative  costs  are  being 
incurred  becatise  there  are  four  independent 
organizations,  and  numerous  supporting  ac- 
tivities, performing  the  s;ime  or  similar  man- 
agement functions.  Combining  these  organ- 
izations and  activities  could  be  expected  to 
effect  significant  reductions  in  present  ad- 
ministrative costs  which  exceed  $3  million 
annually. 

The  Department  of  Deieiise  has  taken  cer- 
tain meastires  to  improve  the  management 
and  utilization  of  available  production 
eqtiipment;  however,  we  believe  that  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities presently  being  performed  by  many 
relatively  independent  Department  of  De- 
fense organizations  and  activities  would  re- 
sult 111  a  more  efTecti\e  and  economical 
management  of  idle  production  equipment 
Accordingly,  we  proposed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  present  production  equip- 
ment policies,  procedures,  organizations,  and 
functions  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  to  de- 
termine the  manner  and  means  whereby  cen- 
tralization under  his  direction  and  control 
could  be  accomplished. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  increasing  the 
degree  ol  redistribution  and  titillzation  of 
idle  production  equipment,  as  demonstrated 
by  our  review,  we  proposed  also  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  immediate  interim 
measures  be  taken  to  obtain  maximum 
titillzation  (jf  idle  production  equipment 
under  existing  conditions.  We  suggested, 
for  example,  adoption  of  one  identification 
numbering  system  for  all  common-use  equip- 
ment  items    more  timely  screening  and  re- 


screening  of  idle  equipment  Inventory  rec- 
ords, and  improved  management  and  control 
procedures  for  the  production  equipment 
redistribution  group,  the  organization  pres- 
ently responsible  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining Department  of  Defense-wide  inven- 
tory records  of  idle  machine  tools 

Although  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Installations  and  Logistics  i,  cum- 
mcntlng  on  our  findings  in  his  letter  of 
February  21.  1961,  stated  his  belief  that  the 
instances  of  unnecessary  procurement  were 
within  reasonable  limits,  he  advised  that  a 
department  wide  study  of  the  management 
of  production  equipment  including  special 
consideration  of  single  management,  would 
be  undertaken.  He  stated  also  that  our  sug- 
pestioms  for  interim  management  improve- 
ments either  had  been  or  would  be  adopted 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  Copies  are  be- 
ing sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 


FiNPiNos    AND    Conclusions 

The  present  efforts  to  coordinate  and  in- 
tegrate production  equipment  management 
.separately  conducted  by  each  of  the  mili- 
tary services  have  not  been  fully  effective. 
Our  review  dit^losed  that  inadequate  man- 
aEcment  and  coordination  of  idle  production 
equipment  programs  and  activities  among 
and  between  the  military  departments  are 
resulting  in  significant  additional  costs  to 
the  Government  and  are  adversely  affecting 
the  redistribution  and  utilization  of  idle  as- 
sets in  lieu  of  new  acquisitions.  While  step.- 
ha-\e  l>een  taken  to  effect  improvements  in 
this  area  we  found  the  existing  organiza- 
tions, operations,  and  procedures  inadequr.t^- 
to  provide  maximum  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  management  of  production  equip- 
ment. 

failure  to  utilize  idlf  assets 

The  individual  military  services  failed  in  a 
number  of  instances  to  screen  and  use  idle 
assets  available  within  the  other  military 
services  before  acquiring  new  equipment  In 
the  course  of  our  review,  we  identified  pro- 
curements costing  over  $700,000  which  were 
made  when  identical  or  substitutable  idle 
equipment  was  available.  On  the  basis  of 
advice  of  DOD  technical  personnel  regarding 
the  suitability  of  the  available  equipment 
we  consider  the  procurements  to  have  been 
unnecessary  We  found  also  that  two  pro- 
curements "toUling  $26,600  were  planned  by 
an  Army  installation  without  considerinc 
on  a  timely  basis  assets  availaljle  within 
DOD.  Tliese  planned  procurements  wer< 
canceled  after  we  identified  suitable  idle  as- 
sets held  by  another  military  service  and 
available  for  redistribution. 
Unnecessary  procurements  Tiade  iihcn  suit- 
able a.'-sets  teere  available 

Our  .selective  review  of  procurement  ac- 
tions by  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  organi- 
zations, directly  or  through  contractor.-, 
disclosed  42  instances  in  which  equipment 
costine  over  $7oft,000  was  procured  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  DOD  technical  per- 
sonnel, suitable  idle  machines  were  available 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  Thes< 
ca.ses  are  summarized  in  appendix  I  The 
circumstances  surrounding  certain  of  these 
procurements  are  described  below. 

A  review  of  an  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
contract  disclosed  that  the  contractor  had 
been  authorized  to  procure  for  the  account 
of  the  Government  during  the  period  195G 
to  1960  numerous  items  of  industrial  pro- 
duction equipment  without  first  screening 
idle  DOD  assets.  As  a  result.  Ill  items  of 
equipment    were    purchased    at    a    cost     of 
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$1,712,000  wit.hout  consideration  being  given 
to  the  possibility  that  suitable  assets  which 
were  not  in  use  might  be  available  within 
DOD.    The  military  procurement  agency  ad- 
vised  us  that   it  had   been   una^re   of   its 
responsibility  to   arrange   for  utilization   of 
available  equipment  in  lieu  of  acquiring  new 
iteir.s   bu'.   that  it  would  screen   future  re- 
quests  for  equipment  against  available   as- 
sets.    From  our  review  of  a  selected  num- 
ber of   these  111  Items,  we  found  that  the 
Army  approved  the  purchase  of  at  least  18 
n^-^w  machines  when  equipment  with  identi- 
cal or  similar  descriptions  was  available  in 
idle   status.      DOD    technical    personnel    re- 
viewed these  items  and  informed  us  that  10 
machines  may  not   have   been  suitable   be- 
cause of  age.  condition,  or  speciflcations  for 
offering   to   the  contractor.     However,  eight 
of  these  machines  were  considered  adequate 
to  meet  the  requirements  and  should  have 
been  used  in  lieu  of  new  procurement  cost- 
ing $118,039.     Some  ol  these  items  are  still 
available    while    others    have    been    declared 
excess  and  thus  subject  to  disp.^sal   as  sur- 
plus.    We  noted  that  the  contractor  had  on 
occasion    used    idle    equipment    in    Govern- 
ment reserves  when  funds  to  purchase  new 
equipment   were   not   available:    however,   in 
other  instances  when  funds  were  available, 
new  equipment  was  pwocured  without  con- 
sidering idle  assets. 

In  addition  to  the  8  items  above,  our  re- 
view dlscloeed  that  the  miUtary  departments 
expended  $687,461  during  1959  and  1960  In 
34  procurement  actions  for  45  new  items  of 
production  equipment  Instead  of  using  idle 
assets  available  within  DOD.  In  each  of 
these  instances,  we  found  that  ( 1 )  the  de- 
partments had  purchased,  or  approved  the 
procurement  of.  the  equipment  although 
Identical  or  subsUtutable  items  of  idle  equip- 
ment were  available  according  to  OSD  or  de- 
partmental Inventory  records,  (2t  the  Idle 
equipment  was  or  would  have  been  avail- 
able prior  to  the  dates  the  new  procurement 
actions  were  approved,  and  (3)  the  idle 
equipment  was  suitable,  in  the  opinion  of 
qualified  DOD  and  departmental  technical 
personnel,  for  offering  to  procuring  activi- 
ties for  their  consideration  prior  to  approv- 
ing the  new  procurement. 

The  34  instances  of  unnecessary  proctire- 
ment  were  identified  In  our  review  of  225 
procurem.ents  of  prroducti'^n  equipment  in 
1959  and  1960.  Thcf^e  proctirements  were  se- 
lected for  review  in  detail  on  the  basts  that 
they  covered  commonly  used  rather  than  spe- 
cialized types  of  equipment  and  thus  sug- 
gested a  possibility  that  the  requirements 
cotild  have  been  met  from  existing  Inven- 
tories of  idle  equipmen*-  We  found  that  92 
of  the  225  procurements  appeared  question- 
able and  warranted  further  review  Inasmuch 
as  identical  or  s\ibstitutable  eqtilpm.ent  was 
on  hand  within  the  DOD.  However,  we 
eliminated  58  of  thf-^e  92  cases  from  further 
review  because  military  technical  personnel 
were  doubtful  of  the  adequacy-  of  the  possible 
substitutes  or  because  the  items  of  produc- 
tion equipment: 

1.  Would  not  have  been  available  at  least 
60  days  prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  new 
equipment  or  the  appro-.al  of  new  procure- 
ment action. 

2.  Were  manufactured  prior  to  1950  or  were 
not  condition-coded  N-1  (new-excellent), 
N-2  (new-good),  E-1  (used-reconditioned- 
excellent ) .  E-2  (  used-reconditioned-good ) , 
O-l  (  used -usable  without  repairs-excellent), 
or  0-2    ( used-usable   without  repairs-good  i . 

3.  Had  numbers  and  technical  descrip- 
tions substantially  different  from  the  num- 
bers and  descriptions  covering  the  new 
machines.       / 

The  34  renUining  cases,  approximately  15 
percent  of  tficwe  •elected  for  review,  were 
referred  by  u»  to  the  represenUtives  at 
PERO  and  the  appropriate  Army,  Navy,  and 


Air  Force  personnel  for  technical  review  and 
evaluation.  In  their  opinion,  the  Idle  assets 
available  at  or  prior  to  procurement  were 
either  Identical  or  substttutable  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

Typical  examples  of  the.se  34  cases,  which 
are  included  in  appendix  I  ^-Ith  the  8  ca^es 
previously  discussed,  are  the  following: 

1.  One  vertical  turret  lathe.  $83,525:  This 
procxirement  t^tjs  authorized  on  or  about 
September  22,  1959,  by  the  Army's  Chicago 
Ordnance  District.  However,  f^r  varying 
periods  of  time  prl^r  to  July  22.  1959.  three 
vertical  turret  lathes  owned  by  the  Air  Force 
and  t-.vo  owned  by  the  Navy  were  arail.ible 
for  redistributi  n  fmm  idle  asrpts  Tlie  Air 
Force  and  Navv  items  were  stil!  available  as 
of  Julv  15  and' 28.  I960,  respectively. 

2.  Two  shap?r=.  $.19,072:  A  crintract  was 
awarded  on  March  16,  1959.  for  the  procure- 
ment of  nine  ilr.\ppv^-,  nt  a  unit  co't  of 
.*,9  5.35  80.  to  m"et  a  requirement  of  the 
.\rmy's  Ro.«;."=f')rd  Ordnance  Depot.  The  pro- 
cnrement  of  two  of  the  sh-.per«c.  which  cost 
*19  072,  w.!s  unnecessary.  in?'smuch  as  a 
shaper  owned  bv  th^  .^rmy  and  one  o'vjied 
bv  the  Navy  were  available  for  redistribu- 
tion from  idle  assets  for  varying  p'>r:o<Js  of 
time  long  before  January  16,  1959.  These 
items  were  stLU  avaihible  as  of  August  22. 
1960. 

3.  One  turret  drill.  «5V9fi5:  This  procure- 
ment was  auth'^r'zed  by  Navy's  Bureau  of 
Shins  on  Sppt'»mb^r  23.  1959.  Invlt.Ttions 
for  bid?  were  issued  on  r>ecemher  16,  1959, 
and  a  purchafe  contract  was  awarded  on 
Januarv  25,  I960,  for  s.vip.-,  2'.  However 
on  November  25.  1959.  60  d^v.  pr^r  to  the 
award  of  the  contract,  a  turret  drill  owned 
by  the  Air  Force  became  available  for  redls- 
tribut!o:i  from  idle  a.s.sets.  This  item  was 
still  available  as  of  Julv  15.  1960 

4.  One  screw  machine.  $41.00<V  Th!.«:  pro- 
curement was  authorized  by  the  Air  F-Tce 
on  July  1.  1959.  However,  m  April  and  May 
of  1959  two  screw  machines  owned  by  the 
Navy  became  available  for  redistribution. 
These  idle  machines  were  still  available  on 
August  31,  19G0.  Air  Force  and  OSD  rec- 
ords indicate  that  this  requirement  for  a 
new  screw  machine  was  not  screened  at 
either  activity. 

5.  One  grinding  machine.  $18470-  Thi.'; 
procurement  was  authorized  by  the  Air  Force 
after  a  screening  of  records  of  idle  Inven- 
tories failed  to  disclose  suitable  equipment 
to  meet  requirements.  Records  of  both  the 
Air  Force  and  OSD  had  been  screened  fn 
May  1959.  However,  prior  to  May  1959,  there 
was  one  grinding  machine  owned  by  the 
Navy  available  for  redlstrlbutiun.  The  .Navy 
item  was  still  available  as  of  Ji;::e  12.  1960. 
and  was  apparently  overkv^Ked  when  Inven- 
tories were  screened. 

The  comments  of  the  .\.ssistant  Secrct,-,n,- 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics)   in- 
cluded    statements    of    the     three    military 
services  on  each  of  the  42  cases.     Our  anal- 
ysis of  the  statements   indicates  that  in  20 
of    the    cases    th'-re   had    been    a    failure    Uj 
screen  and  that  in  14  other  cases  the  screen- 
ing had  been  InefTective  and  had   failed  to 
disclose    the    availability    of    suitable    idle 
equipment.     In   the  remaining   eight   cases, 
procurement  was  stated  to  have  been  neces- 
sary   because    the   available    idle    equipment 
would  not  have  met  specifications.     As  pre- 
vioxisly    indicated,    these    elsrht    ca,<ps    were 
among    those    referred    by    us,    during    the 
course  of  our  review,  to  appr'>pr'ate  person- 
nel in  PERG  and  the  three  milit.iry  services 
for    technical    review    and    evaluation.      In 
their  opinion,  the  idle  assets  available  at  or 
prior  to  procurement  were  either  identical  or 
Bubetitutable     to     meet     the     requirements 
F\irtheTmore,    our   review    disclosed    no   evi- 
dence in  these  eight  cases  that  the  requu-e- 
ments  had  been  screened  prior  to  procure- 
ment. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  eTocutive  bu."?in(\ss  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ron-^ideiing  an  executive  nomi- 
nation.   

The  PRLSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qucoLion  Ls  on  agrceint;  to  Uie  modon  ot 
the  Senator  from  Cahforma. 

The  motion  *a.s  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  p.ocp<  ded  to  considi  r  exo:uti\e 
bii.«=ine5;s. 

NOMLNATION  OP  EDV/ARD  STUDLE 
Tn  BF.  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  FKD- 
ER.\L  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  E'  )ARD 
OF  RKVIEW 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  Mr. 
Steidle  was  orininally  nominated  by 
President  Eisenhower  ui  1964.  Inn  mi- 
nority leader.ship  ha.,  conferred  v  ith  the 
two  dLstmguishcd  Senators  from  ren:i- 
sylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Scon  I  on 
the  matter,  and  under  ihose  cucujn- 
.■^lanccs,  I  a.slv  the  Senate  to  proeeed  tu 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Steidles  i.  m   - 

nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICFR.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edward  Steidle,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  a  memlx;r  of  tiie  Fede.a! 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  lor 
th<'  term  expiring  July  15.  1964. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  Pre.sident.  i)i 
connection  \\Hh  the  nomination.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  a  biocraphical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Steidle,  which  I  have  in 
my  hand,  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  Dbjeotion.  the  bio- 
graphical .skctcii  was  ordered  to  be 
prinuxi  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
Bioge.\ph:cal  Skftch  o>  Edward  Stfitlk 
Edward  Sttildle,  dean  emeritus.  College  of 
M.ner^l  Industries,  Penu^^ylvaiiia  State  Uni- 
versity, was  born  at  \Vli:iam.=  port.  Pa..  June 
2.?,  1887.  He  received  a  h.tche'or  of  science 
degree  in  1911,  and  an  engineer  of  min^s  itc- 
gree  in  1914  from  Penniylvanla  State  Unlvfr- 
iiily,  find  a  doctor  of  science  degree  from  .'M- 
fred  Unr.er£i-.y  in  1943. 

He  w<.rked  as  a  miner  and  mine  sampler 
In  a  high-grade  silver  mine  at  Cobalt,  Can- 
ada, du:i!.g  the  sununers  ot  1908.  1909.  1910. 
and  w>,rited  as  a  miner  and  millman  in  a  l<w- 
gratie  gold  mine  at  MognUi.n.  N  M<  s  .  fjr  1 
year  li  '.lowir.g  gxudu^Lioii. 

Dean  Steidle  then  Joined  Uie  staff  cf  the 
newly  created  tJi?  Bureau  of  Mines  atul 
helped  to  pioneer  the  mine  health  a.-:d  safe- 
ty movement  in  this  counuy.  He  was  in 
charge  ol  nunc  rescue  cars  in  various  di":- 
trlcts,  and  c.  f  the  Bureau's  exhibiU=.  includ- 
ing •The  Ml'.e"  at  the  Punania  Pacific  Inter- 
Eiuionul  ExhibUiuns  at  San  Franci.sco,  and 
of  the  Federiil  "Safety  First  Train"  tn  coop- 
eration v^,it,h  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Riulroad. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  Bureau's  miners 
circviUr  19,  "Dangerous  and  Safe  Practices 
in  Bituminous  Ci^l  Mining,"  and  uf  cir- 
cular 23.  "Causes  and  Prevention  of  Fires 
SLUd  Explosion*  in  Bituminous  Coal  Mining." 
Tliese  circulars  were  the  first  organized  visual 
aids  used  in  promoting  mine  safety,  and  he 
later  produced  similar  visual  aids  in  motion 
pictures  made  imderground.  He  aided  in  a 
number  of  initial  field  studies  made  by  the 
Bureau.  These  Included  Btudlea  of  silicosis, 
which  led  to  wet  drilling  In  hard-rock  min- 
ing;   of  lead  poisoning   and   hookworm  dis- 
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eases;  and  of  the  body  effect  of  high  tem- 
perature-high humidity  working  ctmdltions, 
which  resulted  In  the  use  of  salt  tablets. 

From  November  1917  to  May  1919,  the 
dean  served  with  the  Armed  Forces,  World 
War  I,  as  first  lieutenant.  Company  A,  30th 
Engineers,  attached  to  Special  Brigade,  Royal 
Lngiueers,  B.E  f\  He  Wiis  tlien  comnUb.sioned 
Liiptain,  Company  D,  Second  Battalion,  and 
tiiially  commanding  officer.  First  Battalion, 
First  Gas  Regiment,  attached  to  First  Army. 
A  E  P  .  twice  wonndcfl  in  action,  and  awarded 
the  Victory  Medal  with  six  battle  clasps, 
the  Pershlni?  CitJition,  and  Purple  Heart  with 
oak  leaf  cluster. 

LJpon  leaving  the  ber'.ite  iie  juined  the 
staff  of  Carnegie  luiUiuie  ot  let  iinology  us 
asst)Clatc  priifessor  cf  mining  engineering; 
supervi.sor.  research  fellowships  in  mining, 
fuel  technology,  and  metallurgy:  and  scT-e- 
tary.  mining  and  metaHurglcal  advisory 
boards  All  of  these  activities  were  carried 
on  In  cooperation  wiUi  the  Pittsburtih  Ex- 
periment Statu  u,  U.;j.  Bureau  ol  Mii.L-a,  and 
tliC  nuuiiig.  and  iioQ  and  su-el  mdustneo  ol 
western  Penn>yl\ ani^.  lie  re\i.sed  the  ctir- 
riculum  in  mining  engineering  and  planned 
and  installed  mlnir.i;  and  mineral  !irrparatl:>n 
l:'borat>>rtes  The  research  fei;  wshlps  re- 
sulted in  7G  bulk'  ins  which  are  the  first 
bullet-lns  covering  orK:iniz«d  research  pub- 
lished by  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  took  a  leading  ru.e  m  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  roci;  (Justin^;  id  bituminous  mines 
to  prevent  and  limit  coal  dn?t  expljsiuns. 
and  designed  the  dust-feeding-aeratlng 
merhanlsm  tised  in  The  Prst  mmmernal. 
standard  r)Ck-dus!:ng  machine  durinc  this 
period. 

lie  was  appointed  de..n.  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy.  Pennsyiv.inia  State  Univer- 
sity in  19'2H,  ai.d  reorganizc-d  the  school  Into 
tlie  present  unified,  dccenir.ilized  College  of 
Miner. il  Industries,  to  include  all  inter- 
related, interdependent  branches  of  earth 
Sflencea.  mineral  engineering,  and  mineral 
technolngy.  together  with  an  extension  divi- 
sion, experiment  station,  numeral  constitu- 
tion laboratory,  instrumei.t  shop,  mtner.il 
industries  library,  geology  c:unp,  mineral 
museum,  and  art  gallery.  When  the  dean  re- 
tired In  1953.  the  College  of  Mineral  Indus- 
tries had  a  modern  physical  plant,  together 
with  a  comprehensive  proeram  ot  service  to 
meet  the  future  needs  <•:  the  Comm  mwealth. 

Related  activities  of  the  dean  Include  con- 
sulting engineer.  Mine  Safety  Appl;;mces 
Co;  six<cl:il  asM't;i::*,  US.  Coal  Commis- 
sion (wiule  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tecli- 
nology) ;  consulting  engineer.  U  S  Bureau  of 
Mines;  chairman.  American  Instittite  of  Min- 
ing and  Me*alhirg1cal  Engineers'  Committee 
on  Bituminous  Coal  Research  Planning: 
judge.  Coal  Age  "Coal  for  Victory"  awards; 
member  of  sabci'mmlttee  of  National  Re- 
search Covincil,  WashingU'U,  DC  ;  and  of 
Science  Advisory  C(inimlttee  to  U\e  Century 
of  Progress.  Ciucago.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Greater  Pennsylvania  Council,  under 
Governor  Plnchot.  and  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Pennsylvania  Economic  Development 
Council,  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Harrisburs?. 

Upon  request  of  ofQ.nals  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  US.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  dean  organiaed  a  U.S.  section  of 
the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineering and  Geolopy  In  1942.  and  served 
as  Chairman  until  1948.  He  was  an  official 
delegate.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  Governor  James,  to  the  organization 
meeting  of  Pan  American  Congress  of  Min- 
ing Engineering  and  Geology.  Chile,  1942; 
and  an  oAclal  delegate.  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  to  the  Second  Congress,  Brazil.  1946. 
In  1944.  the  Inter -American  Development 
Corrunlsslon.  Washington,  sponsored  a  trip 
by  the  dean  to  the  Latin  American  coun- 
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tries  in  the  interest  of  the  Congress,  the 
war  effort,  and  of  mineral  Industries  edu- 
cation. He  was  a  delegate  of  said  US.  sec- 
tion to  a  third  meeting  of  the  Congreas  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  first  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  on  Mineral  Resources,  Mex- 
ico. 1951;  and  a  delegate  of  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
to  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Conference 
on  Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Re- 
sources. New  York  City,  1949. 

More  than  100  papers  by  the  dean  are 
iii  print  on  mine  safety.  nuner<il  ed  Kaiiun, 
and  mineral  er.onomics,  including  two  texts. 
"Mnicral  Indu.'^tries  Education"  and  "Min- 
eral Forecast  2000  A  D  ,"  published  by  the 
Penr.";v!vania  State  University  in  1950  and 
1952,  respectively.  He  has  visited  practi- 
cally every  lE-,portant  mineral  producing 
country,  txceptng  Russia  and  Red  Chmu. 
H"  is  a  meinber  of  American  InsiituLC  of 
M.n.ng  ai.d  Metallurgical  Engineers  and 
f'jur  additioiuJ  mineral  societies,  is  a  char- 
ter m'^mber  and  pa.st  presidetit  of  the  Na- 
tional Mine  Re-K'U'*  Aseociatlon.  and  of  the 
Mine  Rescue  Veterans  of  the  Pittebursh 
District,  and  is  a  registered  professional 
engineer  in  Penr.sy'.vania.  He  is  a  member 
of  Phi  Delta  Theta  and  Triangle,  soci.il 
fraternities,  and  of  Tau  Beta  Pi.  and  four 
additional  scholastic  fraternities,  of  Centre 
Hills  Country  Club,  and  of  the  Cosn.o?  Club, 
Wa.'^hington.  DC,  and  is  lifted  m  "Wlio's 
Who  in  America,"  "American  Men  of  Sci- 
ence." and  three  additional  listings  similar 
in    nature 

Dean  Steidle  has  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view since   1953. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
quesuon  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Steidie  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view? 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  afk 
that  the  Pi-e.sident  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  this  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
fortliwith. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  ol  leg- 
islative business. 


HORSEMEAT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mi'. 
President,  as  a  horse  owner  myself,  I 
was  somewhat  disconcerted  when  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  urged  his  countrymen 
to  eat  greater  quantities  of  horsemeat 
with  a  greater  degree  of  enthusiasm  than 
they  liad  hitherto  been  able  to  muster. 

It  seems  unfair  to  the  horses,  and  the 
humans  might  have  a  few  reservations, 
too. 

But,  thanks  to  the  personal  experience 
of  a  New  Jersey  newspaper  reporter,  I 
now  see  that  perhaps  things  are  not  as 
bad  as  they  might  seem — at  least,  for 
the  humans. 

George  Kentera,  chief  of  the  Newark 
Evening  News  bureau  here  in  Washing- 


ton, has  written  an  article  in  which  he 
indicates  that  a  horsemeat  ball  can  be 
a  very  welcome  main  course,  particu- 
larly when  one  happens  to  be  in  a  prison 
camp. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  as  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  horses,  but  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  there  will  be.  So  I 
a.'.k  unanimous  consent,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  citizens  and  those  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  an  article  entitled  "Horse- 
meat— For  Them  That  Likes  It,"  from 
the  July  11  issue  of  the  News,  be  piinted 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Horsemeat- Fob    Thlm    That    Likxs    It — As 

FOR  One  Veiehan  of  Gfrman  PBibON  Fahe. 

Ple.^se   Count   Him    Out 

( By  George  Kentera) 

WASHrTVCTCN  In  the  interest  of  interna- 
tional understanding  ar,d  the  betterment  of 
Soviet-.^merican  relations,  let  me  be  re- 
corded in  limited  agreement  with  Premier 
Khrushchev  en  a  dietetic  matter. 

I,  too.  have  eaten  horsemeat.  and  I,  t-->o, 
liked  it^ — at  the  time.** 

Tlie  time  was  the  late  winter  of  1945  when 
I  w^as  a  nontourtng  and  thoroughly  unwill- 
ing guest  of  Nazi  Germany  at  Stalag  3-.^ 
near  Luckenwalde.  I  was  quartered  at  the 
stalag  hospital  as  the  result  of  some  accu- 
rate antiaircraft  fire  and  the  subsequent 
crash  of  my  P-47,  which  bore  out  the  truth 
of  an  airman's  adage,  "It's  not  the  fall  that 
gets  yoti,  ifs  that  sudden  stop."  ^ 

The  adage  represents  Immirtable  law.  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  It  quoted  recently  by 
this  country's  first  astronaut.  Cmdr.  Alan  B. 
Shepard,  Jr.  In  a  rapidly  changing  world,  It 
is  comforting  to  reflect  that  some  truths  are 
eternal. 

In  those  days.  US.  B-17's  were  pounding 
Berlin  by  day  and  British  bombers  were  do- 
ing it  by  night.  Inevitably,  some  of  the  at- 
tackers were  shot  down,  and  one  afternoon 
some  B-17  siirvivors  were  brought  to  cur 
hospital. 

They  were  quickly  beselged  with  ques- 
tions, most  of  them  about  how  things  were 
in  the  tjnlted  States  of  America.  One  ques- 
tioner wanted  to  know  what  the  big  song 
hits  were  in  the  States,  and  there  was  won- 
der, concern  and  some  disbelief  when  one  of 
the  newcomers  disclosed  that  a  tune  known 
as  "One  Meatball"  was  pretty  big  back  home. 

"How  does  It  go?  "  asiied  one  "kri*'gie,"  or 
war  prisoner,  and  the  newcomer  obligingly 
broke  Into  a  faithful  rendition  of  an  al- 
leged tune  about  how  you  got  no  bread  with 
one  meatball.  A  shtiggy,  underfed  and  vrr- 
min-rldden  prisoner  of  8  months  expreaed 
the  prevailing  opinion:  "Hell.  I  don't 
think  I  want  to  be  rescued." 

The  German  diet  for  prisoners  of  war 
wasn't  exactly  sumptuous  in  those  days, 
largely  because  there  wasn't  much  food 
around    even    for    the   Germans    themselves. 

Ordinarily,  the  song  "One  Meatball"  would 
have  set  the  prisoners  to  dreaming  of  and 
drooling  about  meatballs  they  had  enjoyed 
In  the  past.  But  the  fact  Is  that  we  had 
only  recently  enjoyed  meatballs — oX  horse 
flesh. 

On  three  occasions  In  my  experience  at 
Stalag  3-A,  our  Jailers  provided  tis  with  one 
horsemeat  ball  and  grary.  CWe  got  bread, 
too.  one  hunk  of  the  heavy,  dark,  and  sour 
German  bread.) 

Since  I  had  not  tasted  meat  for  aeveral 
months,  I  found  the  first  meatball  deUcioua. 
So  did  the  oth^  prisoners.  'We  asked  our 
German  guard,  whom  wa  called  Jack,  tli* 
reason  for  this  dietary  largesM. 
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IN    RECIPROCATION 

His  reply  was  not  at  all  unexpected  in  the 
light  of  the  official  German  view  that  allied 
bombs  hit  nothing  but  hospitals,  schools, 
churches,  and  open  pastureland.  Jack  and 
a  B-17  salvo  had  brought  death  in  the  after- 
noon to  a  sizable  number  of  pure  Aryan 
horses  and  that  the  meatballs  were  our  re- 
ward for  such  marksmanship. 

This  bothered  our  undersatisfied  appetites 
not  a  whit.  Some  of  us,  in  fact,  began  to 
feel  we  would  last  longer— and  the  war  would 
end  no  later— if  the  U.S.  Air  Force  forgot 
about  bridges  and  heavy  industry  and,  in- 
stead, concentrated  on  horses. 

Tactical  considerations  apparently  ruled 
otherwise.  We  received  a  meatball  on  only 
two  other  occasions.  The  meat  was  redder 
than  beef,  it  was  stringier  than  other  meats 
and  somewhat  lacking  in  flavor,  although  the 
latter  may  have  been  the  cook's  fault. 
Otherwise,  the  horsemeat  tasted  similar  to 
hamburger  and  we  were  happy  to  get  it. 

Time  dims  most  things,  including  taste, 
but  I  am  not  sure  I  would  go  along  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  recent  words  about  the 
delights  In  store  for  his  people  if  and  when 
they  turned  to  horsemeat  for  calories  and 
culinary  contentment. 

"That  Is  why  we  have  to  develop  produc- 
tion of  this  meat,"  the  Premier  said  after  a 
eulogy  of  its  cheapness,  its  nourishing  quali- 
ties, its  fat  content. 

"We  have  many  people  who  are  accustomed 
to  using  this  meat  and  we  have  some  people 
who  do  not  like  it. 

"But  those  whD  do  not  like  this  meat  now 
will  become  accustomed  to  it  because,  once 
they  have  tasted  It,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  drag  them  by  the  ears  from  this  meat." 
In  1946,  I  must  confess,  I  would  have  eaten 
horsemeat  until  it  came  out  of  those  ears 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Khrushchev.  But,  in  1961, 
horsemeat  as  a  main  course  has  little  attrac- 
tion for  me. 

It  all  reminds  me  of  my  mother-in-law 
out  in  Ohio  whose  dog,  which  usually  ate 
table  scraps,  refused  to  consider  even  a 
mouthful  of  a  high-priced  dogfood  con- 
taining liberal  quantities  of  horsemeat.  My 
mother-in-law  is  a  practical  woman.  To  as- 
certain the  reason  behind  her  pet's  reluc- 
tance, she  tried  a  spoonful  of  the  dogfood. 
"Humph,"  she  said  after  this  experiment. 
"I  wouldn't  eat  the  darned  stuff  myself." 


INTEGRATE  NOW— NEGOTIATE 
LATER 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  addressed  the  Senate  in  respect 
to  the  present  so-called  Berlin  crisis, 
making  the  point  that  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  seem  to  be 
fruitful  until  such  time  as  the  Commu- 
nists themselves  decided  that  they  meant 
to  negotiate  seriously,  as  they  did  on 
Berlin  after  the  airlift,  or  on  Trieste,  the 
Austrian  Peace  Treaty,  or  the  Korean 
truce:  and  I  suggested  that  the  free 
world's  main  effort  should  be  toward  the 
opportunity  to  strengthen  our  united  ef- 
fort through  integrating — economically, 
politically,  militarily,  and  collectively. 

Subsequent  to  my  remarks,  I  saw  from 
the  news  ticker  that  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATERl ,  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
specifically  referred  to  the  idea  of  our 
resuming  nuclear  testing — I  assume  on 
the  ground — as  a  way  of  demonstrating 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  allow  the  Com- 
munists to  take  their  good  time  to  nego- 
tiate about  what  the  world  should  or 
should  not  do  in  order  to  avoid  war. 


In  light  of  those  lemark.s,  and  in  lisht 
of  the  views  expressed  by   the  Sciialoi 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwateri,  I  wish 
now  to  comment  on  the  speech  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committer  on  For- 
eign Relations  about  merely  being    firm  " 
or     tough."     I  think  the  people  of  our 
country  and  the  people  of  the  free  world 
want  progress  and  affirmalivc  miction  in 
dealing  with  the  dread  danger  we  face 
today.     Yesterday  that  danger  was  im- 
minent in  respect  of  Laos.    Today  it  is 
in  respect  of  Berlin.    Althou^^h  it  .seem.s 
to  me  the  Berlin  crisis  is  the  major  crisis 
we  have  faced  in  some  years,  tomorrow  it 
may   be  somewhere  else,   as   it   was   in 
Lebanon  and  the  Congo,  or  as  it  was  m 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  some  months  ago. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  add  to  the 
store  of  this  thinking,  which  is  stimulat- 
ing, provocative,  and  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  Senate's  great  tradition  of  in- 
terest and  responsibility  m  re.spect  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  should  like  to  underline  and  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  having  not  simply 
a  "firm"  or  a  "get  tough"  attitude;  and 
certainly  for  not  having  the  opposite,  a 
weak  or  mawkish  attitude,  assuming  that 
only  negotiation  is  going  to  serve  us  in 
this  dread  situation.  We,  as  American 
people  and  people  of  the  free  world,  are 
certainly  not  in  a  mood  to  buy  ourselves 
out  of  this  dilemma  in  the  .'Struggle  of 
freedom  versus  communism.  The  fact 
is  that  there  is  a  path  of  greatest  useful- 
ness to  the  free  world  which  could  be 
and  should  be  the  great  effort  now.  We 
should  utilize  the  enormous  opportuni- 
ties we  have  for  the  purpose  of  better 
coordinating  resources,  human  and 
material. 

Let  us  contemplate  those  re.sources.  Let 
us  consider  v.-hat  courage,   intelligence. 
capabilityr  and  sacrifice  needs  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  way  of  reaching  our  goal 
The  general  basis  I  have  in  mind  re- 
lates to  fruitful  negotiations  with   the 
Communists,  regardless  of  what  we  may 
be  carrying  on  in  the  meantime — wheth- 
er it  be  Mr.  McCloys  conversations  in 
Moscow,  or  a  continuing  of  the  .sort  of 
petering-out  discussions  on  nuclear  test- 
ing in  Geneva.     All   those   can   go  on, 
although,  I  submit,  they  ought  now  be 
transferred  to  the  United  Nations.     That 
is  the  best  channel  I  have  in  mind  today. 
The  important  point  to  emphasize  is 
that  we  show  the  Russians,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, the  free  world,  the  neutral  low- 
ers, the  uncommitted  nations,  that  we 
really  know  how  to  put  our  own  strength 
together  so  as  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
best  position  in  order  to  prevail  by  the 
sheer  force  of  the  effort  which  we  make— 
or  to  prevail  in  terms  of  negotiations, 
because  we  shall  have  demonstrated  to 
the  Russians  what  all  of  us  know  they 
must  have  demonstrated  to  them  con- 
stantly; that  is.  the  success  of  and  the 
capability  of  our  .system  to  prevail  over 
theirs. 

The  test  of  that  will  be  who  wins  the 
one  and  a  quarter  billion  people  in  the 
uncommitted  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  will  address  our- 
selves to  that  primarily,  on  the  first 
order,  with  the  highest  of  priority,  we 
will  give  the  i>eople  of  the  world  the  feel- 


ing that  we  are  doing  something,  that 
we  know  what  we  are  doing,  that  we  are 
purpo.seful.  To  my  mind  that  will  be 
the  most  effective  single  means  by  which 
we  can  keep  the  peace  and  make  war  un- 
profitable to  the  Communist  powers 

What  can  we  do'^  First,  we  can  ex- 
pand two-way  free  world  trade.  Think 
of  the  struggle  which  we  have  to  fight, 
whicii  will  be  fought  in  this  Chamber, 
concerning  the  pioblem.s  of  competition 
from  imports,  the  need  to  expand  our 
export  trade,  the  agreement.s  with  the 
whole  free  world,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  unusually  low  wage  countries  Irom 
which  come  unporus  which  hurt  our  in- 
dustries at  home.  I  think  that  should 
not  be  permitted  to  distort  the  whole 
pattern  of  two-way  free  world  trade, 
which  is  extremely  important  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  This  is  a  stupendou.5 
effort  in  which  we  should  engage,  and 
should  engage  promptly. 

Second  are  the  international  exchange 
activities.  We  passed  a  bill  for  inter- 
national exchange  and  education. 
Think  of  what  we  can  accomplish  with 
an  inunnational  exchange  of  culture,  of 
science,  as  well  as  of  education,  of  sports, 
and  of  production  techniques. 

Third,  there  is  the  enormous  problem 
of  the  acceleration  of  the  development  of 
the  lesser  develo-^ed  areas,  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  for  Latin  America, 
in  which  Europe  should  participate  as 
well  as  ourselves,  and  with  the  new  con- 
cept of  long-term  foreign  aid  before  us 
in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Fourth  IS  the  establishment  of  better 
means  for  conferring  with  each  other — 
what  is  called,  under  the  NATO  tent, 
con.sultation. 

Fifth  is  the  need  for  mounting  of  a 
productivity  drive  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  widely  recognized  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  everyone  else. 

Finally,  we  need  to  make  the  United 
Nations  and  our  regional  cooperative 
organizations— NATO,  SEATO,  CENTO 
and  the  Rio  pact — far  more  effective 
than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  historic  op- 
portunities in  absolutely  enormous  areas 
of  effort  which  can  result  most  fruit- 
fully in  bringing  the  whole  free  world 
to  our  side  in  a  most  capable  and  effec- 
tive way. 

I  say,  let  us  .set  our  effort  to  that  as 
the  main  focus  of  the  free  world  activi- 
ties and  the  free  world  intentions  as  the 
best  way,  in  my  view,  to  register  with 
the  Ru.ssians  the  fact  that  it  is  not  our 
children  who  will  live  under  communism 
but  their  children  who  will  live  under 
freedom. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  if  we  reorient 
our  thinking  with  that  as  the  main  ef- 
fort we  shall  have  a  real  opporttmity.  at 
a  stage  of  the  road  which  is  ahead  of 
where  we  are  today,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Russians  and  to  negotiate  success- 
fully and  fruitfully:  whereas  right  now 
I  think  the  mood  of  the  Russians  is 
such,  apparently,  that  negotiations  are 
sterile  in  terms  of  making  any  progress. 
Somehow  or  other  we  have  to  get  off 
dead  center.  I  do  not  think  we  can  get 
off  dead  center  the  most  effectively  by 
being  simply   'tough"  or  simply  by  arm- 
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ing.  I  think  we  can  get  off  dead  center 
the  most  effectively  by  transferring  •« 
many  of  the  present  dlacuasiona  as  pos- 
sible to  the  United  Nation.'!,  where  dis- 
cu.sslons  can  continue,  and  by  making 
our  main  effort  at  integration  of  the 
free  world  in  the  ways  in  which  I  men- 
tioned only  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  rose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wa.s 
going  to  address  myself  to  another  sub- 
ject. Does  the  Sen;itor  from  Nebra.^ka 
wish  to  have  me  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     No. 


BUSINESS  M.\NAGEMENT  AND  THE 
NATION  S  GOALS 

Mr.  J.WITS.  Mr.  Presidenl.  some- 
what along  the  .'^arie  line  I  have  been 
di.scu.ssing.  tluie  is  a  iicw  attitude  in 
American  bosint si>  w  hich  wc  arc  now  be- 
ginning to  observe,  which  is  directly  con- 
ducive to  the  conce))t.s  I  have  described. 

Whcruas  business.'nen  have  been  very 
much  afraid  of  Government,  business- 
men at  the  highest  level  are  now  bogin- 
nlns  to  understand  ':hat  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  struggle  for  .survival,  wiiich 
IS  even  more  vital  ih&n  the  struggle  for 
good  business,  as  I  am  sure  busmcssmcn 
agree,  there  must  be  far  more  business 
and  government  cooperation  than  the 
busine.s.smen  heretofore  have  considered 
acceptable. 

This  attitude  is  symbolized  in  a  speech 
entitled  "Business  Man.agcmcnt  and  the 
Nation's  Goal*;,"  deli\ered  by  M.  J.  Rath- 
bone,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.. 
of  New  Jersey,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  June  28,  1961. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Uie  addrtss  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Business    MA.NAt.tMEN  r    a.nd    the    N.ition  s 

CiO.'I.-S 

( .Sp<»ech     by     M      J      Ha'hbonf,     president. 
Standard  Oil  O)    iNtw  Jersey  ,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chambfr  of  Commerce.  New- 
ark,  N  J  .   Jui.e   26,    1961  ) 
President  Stewart,  p.ist  presidents,  guests 
cf   honor,   and   fellow   members  of  the  New 
Jersey   State   Chamber   of   Commerce,    when 
Hugh    O'Brien    telephoned    me    last    March 
about  speaking  tonight  he  seemed  somewh.it 
apprehensive  ab<'Ut  m>  reaction.    I  guess  he 
did  not  realize  how  m  ich  1  appreciated  liie 
honor  of  the  invitation. 

As  a  resident  of  Nev  Jersey,  as  a  director 
of  this  chamber,  and  a?  a  businessman  whose 
company  bears  the  narie  of  this  State,  I  was 
happy  indeed  to  accept  Of  course,  our  asso- 
ciation with  New  Jersey  goes  further  tlian  a 
c<-rporate  name.  Our  company  from  the  day 
it  was  founded  h.^.s  directly  or  through  affili- 
ates been  a  p.nrt  of  the  e- onomy  of  New 
Jersey.  Our  oldest  refinery  was  established 
here  84  years  ago.  and  our  research  activities 
on  an  organized  bafcis  began  in  laboratories 
In  the  Bay  way  refiner.'  in  1919.  Over  the 
years  these  activities  g-ew  to  the  point  that 
a  separate  research  organisjatlon  became 
necessary  and  was  estal'lished  In  Linden;  and 
since  that  time.  In  1959  as  you  know,  we  have 
opened  a  new  research  and  engineering  cen- 
ter at  Florham  Park. 


I  did  not.  however,  come  here  tonight  to 
talk  about  Jersey  Standard,  nor  even  the 
growth  of  business  and  Industry  In  Neyi  Jer- 
sey and  the  part  which  the  State  chfjnber 
has  played  In  that  growth.  Any  speaker  on 
-such  an  occa.siou  a«  this  would  b«  properly 
tempted  to  dwell  upon  the  work  of  the 
chjjiiiber  In  creating  the  favorable  cilmate 
hi  which  Jersey  Industry  has  protpered. 
Ar.d.  I  m^y  add.  not  only  has  the  ch;imber 
done  weil  in  what  I  may  call  direct  business 
activlt.es  but,  Just  a.s  important,  l.ave  been 
its  civic  ivctivlties.  No  noneduratioml  or- 
K^nlzatlon  in  the  Slate,  for  exampht,  11.-18 
worked  harder  or  more  effectively  for  more  or 
hotter  schools,  higher  salaries  for  teachers, 
and  higJ.er  education  for  more  young  picople. 
I  C(  ukl  mention,  also,  other  Important  .arecis 
in  which  the  efforts  of  the  cliamber  have 
Ixri'.e  fruit;  but  as  I  ha\e  said,  these  themes 
arc  not  my  assignment  tonight. 

In  inviting  me  to  speak,  Mr.  0'Brie:i  svig- 
gested  that  an  appropriate  theme  would 
he  tlie  evolution  of  burslness  policies  .n  the 
last  50  years  and  the  emerging  for;es  of 
which  bu.'^iness  policies  must  lucreaeingly 
take  account.  This  Is  a  l;-.rge  order  and 
can  hardly  be  covered  In  a  few  minutes. 
Yet  I  do  have  some  things  on  my  mind  en 
this  subject  and  I  believe  this  Is  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  express  them. 

The  United  States  has  come  a  lonj;  way 
s>;ncc  1911  when  our  chamber  wiis  foi;nded. 
The  Nation  had  at  thnt  time  Just  arrived 
on  the  international  stage.  We  liad  gained 
world  p'j'.vcr.  Now,  after  50  years,  we  have 
four.d  a£  a  nation  that  power  has  br^iught 
great  and  sobering  responsibilities.  Ar.d  so 
it  has  been  with  bvislness.  Business  or- 
ganizations reached  sizable  proportions  60 
years  ago.  In  the  succeeding  years  their 
numbers  ar.d  influence  have  Increased,  but 
so  also  the  demands  made  on  them.  I  be- 
lieve these  demands  have  in  large  measure 
been  rccofrnizcd  and  In  large  measure  have 
been  met. 

Despite  tl^e  impres&lon  you  may  get  from 
occasional  Incidents  the  Elmo  Roper  opinion 
research  org.tnizatiQn  tells  us  that  the  pub- 
lic today  Is  generally  favorable  toward  busi- 
ness. Heavy  majorities — between  80  and  90 
percent — believe  in  the  private  ownership  of 
business.  By  a  2-to-l  ratio,  the  public  feels 
big  companies  are  on  balance  good  for  the 
country.  They  believe  that  big  busln.j&s  is 
best  able  to  develop  more  and  better  prod- 
ucts, pay  good  wages  to  labor  and  provide 
the  most  security  on  the  Job. 

I  am  only  too  aware  of  the  political  attacks 
made  from  time  to  time  on  this  or  that  In- 
dustry. I  know,  too.  that  business  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  under  the  critical 
scrutiny  of  students  and  writers.  But  so 
also  have  labor,  government,  education,  and 
every  major  institution  of  our  society.  Criti- 
cism there  will  always  be,  and  the  pc^ses- 
sion  of  power  and  Influence  will  always 
attract  it.  Some  of  this  criticism  Is  Justi- 
fied; some  of  it  is  completely  without  ioun- 
datlon;  most  of  It.  however,  has  elements 
of  both  right  and  wrong.  The  Important 
thing  is  to  see  it  In  perspective,  In  the  light 
of  the  general  attitude  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

Tlie  public  admiration  for  business  h.  not 
ideological.  It  has  little  to  do  with  aluuistic 
enthusiasm  for  something  we  call  free  enter- 
prise. The  admiration  of  the  public  Is  em- 
pirical— it  is  based  on  the  concrete  fruits  of 
the  American  business  system.  In  the  past 
20  years,  for  example,  business  has  vastly 
Iniproved  the  art  of  management.  We  have, 
with  some  interruptions,  maintained  a  steady 
rate  of  growth.  We  hare  created  what  has 
been  called  a  new  Industry  of  dtsct)very 
bringing  to  the  market  at  a  rapidly  Increas- 
ing pace  new  products,  new  services  and  nrw 
techniques.  We  have  improved  the  relation- 
ship  between   management  and   labor.    We 


have  been  able  to  develop  ways  and  means 
for  planning  sihead,  taking  iixu>  account  to 
the  fullest  extent  long-term  oonsideratlons. 
We  have  improved  productivity.  We  have 
created  better  lines  of  communication  with 
stockholders,  with  the  public,  with  Uie  com- 
munities ill  which  our  plant*  are  located, 
with  organizations  of  all  kinds,  with  poiiticrtl 
le.iders,  and  Government  officials. 

This  list,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  con,- 
plete  1  m  sure  you  will  all  be  able  to  add 
other  Items.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
businessman's  sensitivity  to  criticism  some- 
times causes  him  to  forget  this  record.  We 
forget  that  US.  business  is  paid  today  the 
higli  compliment  of  imitation  throughout 
tiie  world.  Western  Europe  is,  now  giving  us 
a  strong  dose  of  competition  in  our  own 
markets.  This  didn't  Just  happen.  We  our- 
selves encouraged  it.  Under  the  Marshall 
plan,  for  example,  no  less  than  66  survey 
teams  c  ;'.me  to  the  United  States  from  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  in  the  3  years  between 
l&4tf  and  1^52.  And  what  was  it  they  found'? 
They  reported  back,  of  course,  important 
technical  cievelopnients.  Most  of  those  were, 
in  fict,  alreudy  known  through  the  technical 
journali,  even  though  they  were  not  applied. 
liut  the  secret  was  not  techniques.  Above 
all.  wha'.  those  productivity  teams  found  was 
gL-od  Uian.igement.  This,  they  saw,  was  the 
dynamic  eiemcnt  In  American  economic  life; 
culiglueaed  nianagemen*  organizing  human 
and  natural  resources  in  progressive  business 
enterprises. 

We  may  thlr.k  we  are  somewhat  harried  by 
the  pressures  of  government,  labor  and  pub- 
lic criticism,  but  these  visitors  froni  abroad 
shed  no  tears  for  us.  On  the  contrary  they 
envied  us.  In  America,  they  reported,  in- 
dustrial management  was  not  only  a  business 
or  a  career  but  was  also  recognized  on  all 
Sides  as  the  mainspring  of  high  productivity, 
a  function  deserving  of  social  respect  and 
e>teem,  and  the  prime  contributor  to  the 
Nation's  strength  and  progress. 

Tliat  was  10  years  ago.  Since  then  the  role 
cf  business  management  which  so  impressed 
these  visitors  has  continued  to  grow.  If  ar.y 
one  piece  of  evidence  is  needed  that  btisiness 
is  well  regarded  we  have  only  to  take  note  of 
the  ambitions  of  our  college  youth.  The 
majority  want  to  Join  a  business  corporation. 
Some  may  say  they  have  this  desire  becau.se 
of  money,  and  certainly  they  do  not  have  to 
be  ashamed  of  seeking  to  advance  themselves 
materially.  But  also,  I  suggest,  they  sec  In  the 
business  organizations  of  the  United  States 
opportunities  for  vital,  interesting  work.  We 
have  been  hearing  a  lot  about  new  frontiers — 
and  In  some  ways  I  like  the  term.  But  these 
are  not  to  be  found  only  in  politics.  Ameri- 
can politics.  American  youth  flock  to  Inter- 
views with  recruiters  for  business  corpora- 
tions because  they  have  seen  the  amazing 
new  frontiers  crossed  by  business  In  the  past 
20  yeaj-s.  and  they  recognize  that  the  cur- 
rent research  revolution  promises  even  more 
exlctlng  prospects  for  them  in  their  own 
working  lifetime. 

Moreover  the  preparation  for  a  business 
career  has  been  given  Increasing  attention  In 
o'or  colleges  and  universities.  Business  ad- 
ministration has  become  a  major  part  of 
college  currlculums.  And  no  less  than  50 
colleges  and  universities  have  development 
programs  for  executives  returning  temporar- 
ily to  the  campus  from  business  life.  The 
trend  Is  the  same  abroad.  Business  schools 
on  the  American  model  have  been  established 
in  many  countries.  In  a  world  In  which 
rapid  Industrialization  has  become  an  almost 
universal  goal,  management  Is  increasingly 
recognized  as  an  essential  economic  resource; 
Indeed,  the  lack  of  It  Is  probably  the  greatest 
problem  faced  by  developing  nations. 

I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  the 
mlllenlura  has  come  and  that  biKiness  man- 
agement can  now  rest  secure  in  its  achieve- 
ment.    Clearly  the  reverse  is  the  case.     The 
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world,   as  we   are   often   told   these   days,    is 
entering  a  period  of  change  more  rapid  than 
ever  before.     Whatever  the  demands  made  on 
business  management  in  the  past,  they  are 
likely  in  the  future  to  be  both  heavier  and 
more   important.     Of   one   thing   we   can   be 
certain,  they  will  be  different.     In  the  next 
decade    we    will.    I    am    sure,    make    further 
pragress  along  the  lines  I  mentioned  earlier — 
in  creating  new  products,  in  increasing  pro- 
ductivity,  in   Improving  relations  with   em- 
ployees, the  commvmity,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  in  raising  standards  of  living  here 
ar.d  abroad.     But  what  concerns  me  is  not 
so  much  our  ability  to  continue  making  prog- 
ress in  areas  with  which  we  are  familiar.     It 
IS  rather  our  ability  to  cope  with  the  new 
force.s  that  are  pressing  upon  us  on  all  sides. 
It    is    clear,   we    live    in    no    ordinary   age. 
First,  there  is  the  scientific  revolution.     As 
Sii  Charles  Snow  expresses  it.  "I  believe  the 
industrial     society     of     electronics,     atomic 
energy,  automation  is,   in  cardinal  respects, 
different   In   kind   from   any   that  has   gone 
before   and    wtii   oh?.r.ge    the   world   much 
more."     But  there  are  other  revolutions,  too; 
over  30  colonial  nations  have  become  inde- 
pendent since  1945  and  each  is  now  deter- 
mined to  match  its  new  political  sovereignty 
and  racial  equality  with  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment.    I  have   already  referred   to  the 
new    'industry    of    discovery."     More    scien- 
tists and  engineers  are   being  trained   than 
ever  before,  more  funds  are  being  allocated 
to  research,  more  organized  teamwork  is  be- 
ing   applied    to    finding    new    products    and 
processes,    and.    with    speedier    communica- 
tions, these  discoveries  are  more  quickly  dis- 
seminated  worldwide.     Considerable  change 
once    t-ook   considerable    time,   usually   more 
than  a  single  lifetime.     Generally  mankind 
could  start  from  relatively  fixed  conditions 
and  adapt  over  a  few  lifetimes  to  important 
changes.     Not  so  today.     The  son  no  longer 
lives  in  his  father's  world. 

What,  then,  does  this  mean  for  us?  What 
will  the  speaker  at  your  100th  anniversary 
be  able  to  say  of  the  evolution  of  business 
policies  from  1961  to  the  year  2011?  I  hope 
he  will  be  able  to  say  that  businessmen  con- 
tinued to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times. 

What,  then,  are  today's  urgent  needs? 
They  are,  in  a  phrase,  to  control  und  guide 
the  world  revolutions  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken. Politics  as  usual,  business  as  usual, 
education  as  usual,  cannot  cope  with  these 
unusual  times.  The  world's  aspirations  will 
be  served.  The  question  for  us  is  whether 
they  will  be  served  by  democratic  freedom 
or  the  totalitarian  state.  How  can  such  an 
alternative  be  resolved?  Surely  only  by  the 
u.se  of  every  national  resotu-ce  of  brains  and 
effort,  only  by  the  fullest  cooperation  be- 
tween every  segment  of  our  society,  includ- 
ing, above  all,  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment and  business  and  labor. 

While  labor  is  a  most  important  part  of 
these  three  key  factors  in  oiu-  Nation's  prog- 
ress. I  do  not  propose  tonight  to  discuss  the 
need  for  better  cooperation  between  labor 
and  business  and  government,  vital  as  that 
need  is. 

I  want  to  confine  tne  balance  of  my  re- 
marks to  the  relationship  between  business 
and  government.  And  here,  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  leaders  of  both  business  and  gov- 
ernment, may  I  say  that  I  think  we  could 
do  with  a  lot  more  understanding  and  a  lot 
more  realism  on  both  sides.  Businessmen 
are  only  too  often  overly  antagonistic  to  gov- 
ernment, and.  equally,  those  in  government 
have  found  it  politically  useful  to  harass 
business.  We  still  describe  our  system  by 
the  term  "private  enterprise."  but  it  is  ob- 
vious we  now  have  a  mixed  public-private 
economy.  And  that  is  the  fact  upon  which 
we  must  work.  Unless  we  believe  we  can 
tm-n  the  clock  back,  that  must  be  the  start- 
ing point  of  any  realistic  discussion  of  busi- 
ness   and    political    affairs.      There    are    no 


readj-made     criteria     easily     applicable     for 
every  situation.    We  are.  as  I  have  said,  deal- 
ing "with  a  world   in  revolution.     In  such  a 
condition   we    ne-?d    flexibility;    we   need   re- 
alism     What    is    the   problem    and   what    is 
the  best  solution  of  It?    These  are  the  ques- 
tions we  should  ask  ourselves,  and  we  must 
find  the  best  .solution  using  all  the  means, 
public  and  private,  that  lie  at  our  disposal. 
Such     an     app-oach     has     already     proved 
abundantly   frui-ful.      Look   at   the   defense 
program.     Here   virgent   national   needs  have 
generated  a  vast  private  industrial  and  gov- 
ernmental     complex,      producing      research, 
weapons,   equipment   and   .supplies   In   great 
amounts  and  of  b^reat  complexity.    Our  mis- 
sile program  and  our   space   program   are   a 
joint    Government-bu.sine.'is    project    which 
brings   the  ener^iy   and   initiative  ot   private 
enterprise  into  :he   service  of   national  and 
International  goals.     Our  primary  problems 
are  now  global  in  scope.    Tliey  are  altogether 
too   vast   for   Government   or   business    cor- 
porations to  resolve  alone.     To  meet  the  de- 
mands  of   the   cold   war.   clearly   a   working 
partnership  betv,een  business  and  labor  and 
Government   Is    needed.     Tlie   Soviet  Union 
is  strong,  it  Is  well  organized,  it  has  a  single 
purpose,  and  its  resources  are  skillfully  used 
How  possibly  can  we  compete  with  them  un- 
less   we    have    such   a   partnership   similarly 
dedicated  to  well  understood  goals  and  simi- 
larly armed  with  a  comprehensive  strategy? 
The  danger  in  all   this  is.  of  course,  that 
in  fighting  t'ne  cold  war  abroad  we  may  lose 
liberty  and   private   initiative  at  home.     In 
competing    with    the    Communist    state    we 
may  dangerously    overextend   the   powers  of 
the    state    in    America       Here.    then,    is    the 
dilemma.     How  ran  we  both  have  a  strategy 
for  protracted  conflict,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  personal   liberty?     How  can   we  do 
what  is  necessary  in  the  area  of  public  policy 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  freedom  of 
enterprise  and  decision  in  private  business? 
The  answer  is  n^t  ea.sy.     It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  find  new  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  business  cooperation  reconcil- 
ing these  objectives      Upon    people   like    us 
here  tonight  lies  a  special   responsibility  to 
offer    constructi^■e   suggestions    to    this   end 
I    am    not    advocating    any    submission    by 
business,  either  Individually  or  collectively, 
to  principles  it  feels  are  basically  unsound. 
Nor  am  I  saying  that  to  cooperate  business 
should  remain  jilent  m  the  face  of  unwise 
or  unjust    Govcnment    actions.     Our   basic 
freedoms    would    not    last    long    in    such    a 
climate.      But    clearly     if    we    are    to    avoid 
the  extension  or  Government  authority,  we 
must    propose    and    vigorously    push    better 
means  of  getting  the  Job  done. 

Now  I  assure  you  I  know  from  experience 
that  working  with  government  is  no  bed 
of  roses.  In  Jersey  Standard  we  have  had 
the  occasion  many  times  to  oppose  govern- 
mental policies,  and  to  deplore  what  ap- 
peared to  us  a  l.ick  of  understanding  of  our 
business.  Again  and  again  the  same  Issues 
arise  and  our  store  of  patience  becomes 
sorely  depleted.  But  in  justice  we  must  ad- 
mit there  are  usually  two  sides  to  every 
question.  Government  too  has  its  problems; 
politicians  have  theirs.  What  is  needejj  is  a 
real  effort  of  each  party  to  understanS  the 
problems  of  the  other.  So  business  and 
government  mui;t  make  that  effort  and  then, 
patiently,  firmly,  and  thoughtfully,  work 
out  Joint  solutions.  This  c(X)perative  ap- 
proach to  solving  our  Nation  s  problems  is. 
however,  no  one-way  street.  Government 
must  cooperate  as  much  as  business.  Dis- 
trust and  suspicion,  petty  political  harass- 
ment, unwarranted  attacks,  and  the  belief 
that  bigness  is  badness,  can  have  no  place  in 
our  Governmei  t's  share  of  the  cooperative 
approach. 

The    point    I    would    especially    make    to- 
night is  that  ir  many  cirea.s  of  public  i)olicy. 


business  and  Government  must  be  and  are 
both  Involved.  MalnUining  steady  employ- 
ment, pn  moting  economic  growth,  stimulat- 
ing research  and  development,  aiding  eco- 
nomic advance  in  underdeveloped  countries 
while  maintaining  the  freedom  the  Individ- 
ual, and  providing  efficiently  and  resource- 
fully for  our  vital  military  needs  Are  these 
not  the  primary  goals  of  the  Nation'  '.liey 
are  also,  I  suggest,  those  of  business,  as  well 
as  of  Government. 

In  the*' past  20  years  business  has  gone 
through  what  lias  been  called  a  big  changt-. 
The  next  big  change  is  now  upon  us.  We  may 
b'  stewards  of  private  businet-:-  but  the  hard 
facts  of  today's  liiUTnatlunal  life  have  made 
us  participants  in  public  affairs.  Let  u,> 
then,  above  rII.  Ije  constructive  participHnts. 
Vast  forces  of  transformation  are  Icwse  in 
the  world  We  must  act  constructively  and 
fiexlbly  or  they  will  run  their  course  with- 
out us  and  most  probably  against  us.  The 
opportunity  Is  here  now.  Once  gone  it  may 
never  retxirr. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prf4dcnt,  I  wLsh 
to  key  the  point  I  am  now  making  to 
the  following  ffw    .st'nt(.'nct-5. 

Ml    Rathbonc  .said: 

We  still  de.scrlbe  our  system  by  the  term 
•private  enttrpri.se"  but  It  is  obvious  we 
now  have  a  mixed  public-private  economy. 

He  al.so  .said: 

Our  primary  problems  are  now  global  In 
scope.  They  are  altogether  too  vast  for  Gov- 
ernment or  business  corporations  to  re.solve 
alone.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  cold  war, 
clearly  a  working  p.irtnership  between  busi- 
ness and  labor  ana  Government  i.s  needed. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  strong,  it  is  well  or- 
ganized, it  has  a  single  purpo-se.  and  Its 
resources  are  skillfully  used,  How  possibly 
can  we  compete  with  them  unless  we  have 
such  a  partnership  similarly  dedicated  to 
well  understo<Kl  goals  and  similarly  armed 
with  a  comprehensive  strategy? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  most  important 
These  are  the  most   important  words  I 
have  seen  m  year->  coming'  from  a  leader 
of  bif;  business.     He  concludes  his  ad- 
dress as  follows: 

The  point  I  would  cspenally  make  tonight 
is  that  in  many  areas  of  public  policy,  busi- 
ness and  Government  mu.'it  be  .and  are  l>)t!'. 
involved.  Maintaining  steady  employment 
promoting  economic  growtli.  stimulating  re- 
search and  development,  aiding  economic  ad- 
vance in  underdeveloped  countries  while 
maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
and  providing  efficiently  and  resourcefully 
for  our  vital  military  needs.  Are  these  not 
the  primary  goals  of  the  Nation?  Tliey  are 
also,  I  suggest,  those  of  business,  as  well  as 
of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention, 
when  we  consider  the  foreit^n  aid  bill. 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  carry  out  the  concept  of  intro- 
ducing the  whole  private  enterprise 
system  into  management  of  the  for- 
eign aid  pros^ram  and  cementing  what 
is.  in  such  a  statesmanlike  way.  put 
before  us  by  Mr.  Rathbone— the  idea 
that  we  cannot  win  this  struggle  unless 
business  as  well  as  Government  realizes 
there  must  be  a  cooperative  enterprise. 


REDUCTION  OF  EXEMPTION   FROM 
PAYMENT  OF  DUTY  BY  RETURN- 
ING   RESIDENTS 
Mr.   JAVITS.     Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  wish 

to    invite    attention    to    the    fact    that 
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Calendar  No.  452,  H  R.  9611,  the  bill  to 
reduce  the  exemption  from  duty  for  in- 
coming tourists  frorri  $500  to  $100,  was 
actod  on  in  the  Senate  today  while  I 
was  engaged  in  entertaining  some  dis- 
tinguished represent  itives  from  Brazil. 
I  had  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  Mr. 
President,  which  a'os  printed  and 
which  was  on  the  desk,  which  would 
have  increased,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  allowance  for  foreign  tourists 
coming  into  this  country  from  the 
present  level  of  $10  for  gifts  which  they 
might  wish  to  bung  m  to  a  corre.^pond- 
ing  $100. 

The  amendment,  incidentally,  was 
ircommended  by  lx)th  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  by  Clarence  Randall, 
who  made  a  famous  study  in  the 
former  administration  on  behalf  of  the 
President  on  ho'.v  to  increase  tourism. 
I  have  discir^sed  th  >  .subject  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  am  .satisfied  tiiat  the  Committee  on 
Finance  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  upon  the  me.tsure  which  I  pro- 
posed by  way  of  an  amendment  in  time 
to  consider  it  on  tlie  bill.  I  am  as- 
siued  the  committee  will  give  the  sub- 
ject the  utmost  consideration  m  respect 
to  another  bill  which  will  go  to  the  same 
committee  from  the  other  body,  and  I 
am  satisfied,  tlierefore.  that  this  sub- 
ject will  receive  attention.  I  commend 
the  subject  to  Senators  merely  by  way 
of  notice  that  it  will  be  brought  up 
before   us  before   the   session  ends. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  EXPRESS 
MATTER 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  499.  H.R. 
1986. 

The  PRESIDING  C'FFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Cierk.  A  bill  'HR. 
1986"  to  repeal  the  p;ovisions  of  section 
5  of  the  act  of  July  28,  1916.  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  furn  shing  of  informa- 
tion to  the  Postmaster  General  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
respect  to  revenue  received  by  railroads 
from  express  companies  for  the  trans- 
portation of  express  matter. 

'I  he  PRF.SIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minne.sota. 

The  motion  uas  j  greed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
1986.  to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  the 
Rail'.vay  Mail  P'ay  Act  which  became 
law  45  years  ago,  has  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  public  hearings,  held  on 
June  15,  22,  and  23  cf  this  year. 

This  measure  has  teen  carefully  stud- 
ied, all  views  of  the  e  Tects  of  enactment 
have  been  weighed,  and  the  committee 
has  concltided  that  favorable  action  is 
neces.sary  if  the  Railv  ay  Express  Aaency 
is  to  survive  as  a  private  enterprise.  The 
committee  is  in  agreement  that  survival 
ol  REA  is  in  the  public  interest. 

The  section  of  the  act  of  July  28.  1916, 
as  amended,  which  would  be  repealed  by 
H.R.  1986,  has  two  basic  provisions: 

First.  It  provides  t:iat  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  obtain  from  the  Interstate 


Commerce  Commission  information 
showing  revenue  received  by  railroad 
companies  from  express  companies  for 
the  transportation  of  express  matt<?r. 

Second.  It  authorizes  the  Postmaster 
General  to  reduce  rail  rates  paid  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  the  railroads 
for  carrying  non-first-cla.ss  mail  t-o  the 
level  of  the  express  rail  rates,  if  the  ex- 
press rates  are  lower. 

These  provisions  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent rate  discrimination  by  the  railroads 
against  the  Government  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  non-first-class  mail.  Since 
cost-ascertainment  procedures  nK^re 
crude  at  that  time,  these  provisions  gave 
the  Government  the  best  known  test  of 
rea.sonableness — rate  comparison.  The 
Postmaster  General,  from  time  to  time, 
has  requested  the  ICC  to  furnish  infor- 
mation as  provided  by  law  on  rail  rales 
for  carrying  express  matter.  The  Com- 
mission, in  declining  such  a  request. 
stat<^d  in  effect  that  the  law  does  not 
place  upon  it  the  duty  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation for  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing rail  rates  for  the  carriage  of  express 
matter. 

The  ICC  has  contended  that  the  Rail- 
way Express  Agency  has  never  operated 
on  a  profit-and-loss  basis,  since  it  simply 
turned  over  to  the  railroads  whatever 
amounts  it  had  left  after  deducting  its 
operating  expenses  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  REA  always  broke  even  on  its 
own  books,  although  the  business  as  a 
whole  has  been  losing  money  for  years. 
Because  of  the  contractual  arrangements 
between  the  railroads  and  REA,  the  ICC 
has  held  that  rates,  as  such,  were  not 
paid,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1916  law  could  not  be  com- 
plied with. 

Revitalization  of  the  Express  Agency 
is  now  going  forward.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  young  and  forward-looking 
president.  REA  has  in  recent  years 
greatly  reduced  its  annual  losses.  The 
provisions  of  the  old  law,  however,  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  Agency's  return  to 
solvency.  Under  the  terms  of  a  new- 
contract  between  REA  and  the  railroads, 
scheduled  to  become  effective  July  1. 
1961.  the  express  company  would  change 
Its  method  of  operation  to  one  based 
upon  profit  and  loss,  and  it  could  then 
be  construed  that  rates  were  being  paid. 
The  railroads  and  the  express  company 
fear  that  the  provisions  which  H.R.  1986 
would  repeal  might  then  be  invoked. 
This  could  result  in  huge  losses  to  the 
railroads  in  rates  paid  by  the  Post  OSTice 
Department  for  the  transportation  of 
non-first-class  mail. 

Opponents  of  this  measure  have  con- 
tended that  H.R.  1986  would  remove  a 
restraint  on  the  railroads  and  would 
pennit  below-cost  char;:;cs  to  REA  wliich 
would  be  difTicult  or  impossible  to  dis- 
cover and  which  would  permit  REA  to 
make  below-cost  rates  to  the  public,  ilv.is 
unfairly  injuring  competition. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  correspond - 
cr.ce  contained  in  the  report  on  HR. 
1986.  that  the  ICC  has  authority— be- 
yond the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Pay  Act — to  require  and  make  public  the 
rate  information  which  it  was  fe.^rcd 
would  be  suppressed.     I  am  convinced 


tliat  ICC  possesses  all  the  authority  it 
requires  to  prevent  any  destructive  busi- 
ness practices  by  either  REA  or  the  rail- 
roads. Upon  the  basis  of  assurances 
given  to  the  committee  by  ICC,  and  in 
the  face  of  clear  evidence  that  the  Ex- 
press Agency's  revitalization  will  fail 
unless  congressional  action  is  taken,  this 
measure  has  been  favorably  reported. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  in  regard  to  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. Full  hearings,  which  extended 
over  a  period  of  3  days,  were  held.  The 
bill  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
committee.  It  had  been  approved  by 
every  agency  of  the  Government.  It 
costs  the  Government  no  money.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ablv  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  IS  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  third  reading  and  pa.ssaee 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  recoiTsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SOIL  BANK 
ACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  gratification  that  S* 
2197,  which  amends  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
so  as  to  make  feed  available  to  drought - 
stricken  States  and  providing  other  re- 
lief, has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  at  the  un- 
derstanciing  and  tolerance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  "Williams]. 
He  interposed  some  objections  and  raised 
questions  on  the  bill.  Yet.  upon  assur- 
ance from  those  of  us  from  the  Midwesi 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
upon  the  approval  of  certain  amend- 
ments, he  was  willing  to  compromise. 

It  is  fortunat-e  for  the  citizens  of  my 
State  of  Nebraska  that  we  are  not  in  the 
drought -stricken  area,  but  we  know  of 
the  hardship  of  a  drought.  The  States 
to  the  north  and  west  of  us  are  now 
suffering  these  hardships. 

On  their  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  our 
own  people  in  Nebraska.  I  express  grati- 
fication to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  for  reporting  the  bill 
and  successfully  guiding  it  through  to 
passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSK-A.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the  many 
contributions  he  made  to  the  bill  having 
to  do  with  relief  for  the  drought -stricken 
areas  of  the  Midwest  and  the  Northern 
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Plains.  It  was  because  of  what  he  did 
that  I  believe  we  were  in  large  part  suc- 
cessful in  getting  a  bill  that  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate  and  sent 
10  the  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  always  generous,  even  as  he 
is  now. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  on  Monday 
the  unobjected-to  items  on  the  calendar 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  458  will  be 
discussed.  The  Senate  will  consider  also 
Calendar  No.  443,  S.  1459.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  longevity 
step  increases  for  postal  employees.  On 
that  measure  there  will  very  likely  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote,  and  I  think  Senators 
should  be  on  notice. 


ORDER  FOR  CALENDAR  CALL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  items  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  is  no  objection,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No  458. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GERMAN  AND  BERLIN 
SITUATIONS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  duiing 
the  last  month  I  have  made  two  state- 
ments in  the  Senate  on  the  Berlin  issue. 

One  suggested  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  draw  into  con- 
sultation men  of  both  parties — men  with 
wide  experience  and  political  judgment — 
who  had  dealt  directly  with  the  German 
and  Berlin  issues  since  World  War  II. 
Such  consultation  would  serve  two  pur- 
poses: It  would  give  confidence  to  the 
Nation  that  these  issues  are  receiving  the 
fullest  and  best  consideration,  and  it 
would  provide  for  the  President  the 
widest  base  of  support. 

My  second  statement  suggested  that 
it  is  better  to  keep  open  the  channels  of 
communication  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
regarding  our  rights  in  Berlin  and  access 
thereto,  than  to  be  faced  later  with  the 
question  of  deciding  whether  we  will 
di-^cuss  these  riuhts  with  East  Germ.any. 

For  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  sign  a 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany,  we  will 
be  faced,  at  some  time,  with  this  ques- 
tion: Will  the  United  States  negotiate 
with  East  Germany  over  these  rights, 
thereby  admitting,  even  de  facto,  the 
.status  quo  of  East  Germany — or,  as  the 
Soviet  Union  would  contend,  admitting 
the  sovereignty  of  East  Germany? 


And,  if  we  should  refuse  to  discuss 
these  rights  ^  Itl-i  East  Germany  after  a 
peace  treaty,  w?  know  that  situations 
could  be  provoked,  such  as  the  blocking 
of  our  access  routes,  which  would  require 
the  United  States  to  decide  whether  it 
would  use  force,  and  commit  itself  to  the 
possibility  of  war. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  I  did  not 
aticmpt  to  oUtn-  .'■pcciric  details  or  plans 
regarding  the  Berlin  issue.  The  ultimate 
decision  is  the  President'?:  he  ouaht  to 
have  latitude  to  devel^^p  the  .specifics  of 
the  implementation  of  our  rights  in  Ber- 
lin, and  the  defense  of  the  freedom  of 
West  Berlin.  And,  he  ought  to  have  the 
freedom  to  con-^ider  and  propose  every 
honorable  mcars  to  preserve  the'-e  rights 
without  war. 

The  phrase  ■".  tand  firm"  is  not  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  our  policy  resjiecting 
Berlin.  To  the  extent  that  it  expresses 
firm  support  of  the  principles  that  the 
United  States  is  in  Berlin,  and  has  ac- 
cess thereto,  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 
that  we  are  committed  to  the  defense  of 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  West  Ber- 
lin, the  phrase  has  moaning.  Thc^e 
riehts  are  not  rf^gotiable. 

But  if  the  ph:-ase  ■stand  firm"  means 
the  fixed  posit 'on  that  the  President 
ought  not  to  examine  the  realities  of  the 
situation,  or  communicate  with  Soviet 
Russia,  or  take  any  honorable  means  to 
prevent  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
which  might  expand  into  a  third  world 
war,  I  disagree. 

And  I  disaaree  unequivocally  with 
those  who.  using  the  term  "stand  firm." 
consider  it  appeasement  if  any  attempt 
is  made  by  Members  of  Congress,  or  by 
the  Executive,  to  discuss  Berlin,  except 
in  dogmatic  or  belligerent  terms. 

I  suegest  today  two  areas  in  which 
the  President,  and  the  Congress,  can 
give  greater  meaning  to  thf-  term  "stand 
fli-m." 

First.  Let  us  stand  firm  by  taking  every 
step,  at  whatever  cost,  to  assure  that  the 
United  States  has  the  military  power. 
ready  and  effective,  to  support  our  coun- 
try in  this  crisis  over  Berlin. 

We  know  that  the  object  of  our  mili- 
tary power  is  to  deter  war.  But  it  is  also 
to  protect  this  country,  and  its  freedom, 
for  freedom  could  perish  without  power. 
And  today  our  ability  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  Berlin  issue  depends 
upon  our  military  power,  as  well  as 
diplomacy. 

For  8  years,  our  military  strength  has 
been  questioned  by  Members  of  the 
Congress,  by  military  leaders — chiefly 
after  retirement — and  by  President  Ken- 
nedy himself  during  the  past  campaign. 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  state- 
ments made  by  President  Eisenhower 
last  year,  by  President  Kennedy  this 
year,  and  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  that  our  defenses  are  adequate. 
But  I  must  say  frankly  that  I  would 
like  to  know  more  about  our  defenses, 
and  I  believe  my  position  is  shared  by 
other  Members  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  great  confidence  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  who  are  charged 
primarily  with  responsibility  respecting 
our  defenses.  It  can  be  argued  that 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  can  secure 


adequate  information  Ijy  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
I_>riations  Committees,  reading  reports, 
and  listening  to  debates.  But  I  know 
from  my  experience,  and  my  own  effurt.s 
to  secure  information,  that  this  system 
in-ovides  Members  with  a  very  sketchy 
outline  of  defence  policies  and  programs. 
Therefore,!  suggest  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  his  Department  present 
to  the  entire  Congress— organized  in  ap- 
propriate groups— full  information, 
within'thc  limits  of  security,  regarding 
our  present  strenrth,  and  regarding 
their  policies  and  plans. 

Policies  to  provide  military  power 
must  be  established  by  those  who  have 
expert  knowledge— by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  his  advisers,  and  ultimately 
by  the  President.  But  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress— and  I  believe  its  most 
\ltal  duty  today — to  provide,  at  what- 
ever cost,  the  organization  and  means  to 
as-sure  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  to  enable  the  Conurcs^  lo  di>- 
char.ge  more  effecLucly  tins  vital  duiy. 
and  to  a.ssure  the  fullest  supiwrt  m  Uiis 
time  of  the  Bei  hn  cri.sis.  that  I  make  this 
.suggestion.  I  hope  that  it  u.!i  bt'  con- 
;  idered  by  the  appropriate  commitleiu-i 
of  the  Congie.ss,  and  by  the  executive 
branch. 

It  would  enable  tiie  full  nu-mber.ship 
of  the  Senate— if  we  will  work  at  it- to 
cany  out  the  constuutional  and  now 
mortal  duty  to  provide  an  effective  de- 
fense system.  K  this  is  dune,  tlie  con- 
fidence that  our  country  is  mihtarily 
IM-epared  to  meot  any  dan-'or  will  be 
communicated  to  the  Nation  ar.d  to  o>ir 
allies. 

Second.  Let  us  .stand  firm  on  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  aid  program. 

The  newspai)ers  leport  today  that 
compromi.ses  are  being  considered  by  the 
.■-^enato  Foreign  Relations  Committee  juid 
the  Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs  Committer-, 
and  perhaps  by  the  administration. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  in  pa5t  years 
uiwn  the  importance  of  developing  a  for- 
eign aid  program  which  would  insure 
continuity  of  at  lea.st  5  years,  and  a.s.sure 
Its  financing  by  authorizing  the  foreign 
aid  agency  to  borrow  from  the  Trea.sury. 
I  will  not  repeat  the.sc  arguments  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
.serted  in  the  Ixxly  of  the -Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remark.;  the  speech  which  I 
made  on  this  subject  over  a  year  ago. 

Th-- PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
'See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pre."=:ident.  our 
foreign  aid  program— supported  by 
Presidents  Truman.  Eisenhower,  and 
Kennedy,  and  by  the  Congress— has 
continued  since  World  War  II.  And 
whatever  tlie  objections,  we  know  it  will 
continue  in  the  years  ahead.  This  be- 
ing true,  we  are  irresponsible  whenever 
we  do  not  provide  the  means  for  its  ef- 
fective organization — economy  in  the  use 
of  our  funds,  effective  u.^e  by  the  coim- 
tries  which  receive  our  aid.  and  assur- 
ance to  these  countries  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  support  their 
economic  development  as  well  as  their 
political  independence  and  freedom — 
for  the  two  are  inseparable. 
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I  hope  earnestly  tliat  the  newspaper 
reports  are  not  true — that  the  President 
will  not  compromise,  that  the  leaders  of 
his  party  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
will  not  compromise.  If  they  will  stand 
firm,  there  are  man>  Repubhcans  who 
will  siipi)ort  them — and  tlie  Congress 
v.ill  stand  firm  on  the  President  s  pro- 
gram— a  program  substantially  recom- 
nvnded  by  Presidt  nt  Eisenhower. 

A  victory  in  the  fortign-aid  program  at 
this  crucial  time  will  demonstrate  to  our 
country,  to  our  allie."-.  and  to  the  world 
that  tiie  Congress  supports  the  Presi- 
dent, that  it  has  confidence  that  we  will 
come  through  the  Berlin  crisis,  and  that 
it  has  confidence  in  "he  maintenance  of 
our  leadership  in  tlie  world  This  I  con- 
tend, is  a  positive  step,  a  stand-firm 
policy  which  can  hdp  in  this  time  of 
crisis. 

One  further  ^.word  If  national  de- 
fense, and  foreign  ail  call  for  expendi- 
tures too  burdensome  for  our  budget  and 
present  tax  levies,  I  submit  that  the 
President  should  call  for.  and  the  Con- 
gress should  enact,  additional  taxes — 
even  a  sales  tax  paid  by  all  during  this 
crisi.s — for  no  burdtn  is  too  great  when 
the  .security  and  freedom  of  our  coimtry 
are  at  stake. 

Let  us  stand  firm  bv  act.s— and  not  by 
words  alone. 

Exhibit  1 

I  believe  that  if  the  forelgn-ald  program 
Is  to  survive.  It  demands  a  reorg.-\nizatlon 
by  the  executive  branch,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

One  1  of  the  chief  rei\fons  for  the  growing 
di-siUuslonnient  over  cur  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, in  my  view,  is  that  many  people  do  not 
believe  that  It  is  as  effective  as  it  could  be. 
considering  tlie  amount  of  money  that  we 
appropriate  each  year.  From  my  observa- 
tK)ns  for  a  short  time  in  another  eountry, 
that  was  my  belief— that  it  is  not  as  effec- 
tively u.sed  as  it  should  be,  and  that  it  de- 
mands reorganization. 

I  wish  to  suggest  a  few  points  today  which 
1  believe  this  administration,  or  the  Incom- 
ing administration,  and  the  Congress  and 
its  appropriate  committees  might  take  Into 
consideration  in  the  formulation  of  a  for- 
elgn-ald program  for  tlie  future. 

My  first  point  is  that  military  assistance 
and  defense  support  sh  nild  be  stricken  from 
the  mutual  security  bill  and  placed  in  the 
defense  budget 

The  second  point  I  make — and  I  believe 
this  is  the  most  impor'^nt  of  all — is  that  If 
a  foreign-aid  program  is  t«  be  tiuly  effec- 
tive. It  must  be  given  continuity  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  Congress. 

Tlie  Marshall  plan  succeeded,  in  my  judg- 
ment, because  Congress  inade  a  statement 
of  policy,  a  moral  commitment  to  a  5-year 
program.  The  European  countries  were  able 
to  plan  programs  to  fit  their  needs.  They 
were  able  to  organize  their  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  a  5-year  perkd.  The  LTnited  SUtes 
on  its  part  was  able  lo  make  Its  economic 
arrangements.  Its  delivery  of  supplies  over 
a  period  of  5  years.  Tt\s  course  produced  an 
effective  program.  And  the  cost  was  less 
than  was  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the 
iidoption  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

As  long  as  we  have  an  economic  program 
under  which  appropriations  are  made  year 
by  year,  the  recipient  country  cannot  plan 
its  expenditures;  it  cannot  manage  its  for- 
eign reserves.  The  I'nited  States  cannot 
plan  with  the  recipient  country  programs 
which  would  be  most  effective  In  that  coun- 
try. As  a  result,  a  country  will  not  under- 
take   wealth-creating    programs    becau.se    it 


does  not  know  that  help  will  be  forthcoming 
from  succeeding  Congresses, 

Russia  has  an  advantage  In  this  respect: 
It  can  select  one  or  two  great  projects  In  an- 
other country,  of  large  cost,  which  are  we^alth 
creating.  It  will  make  commitments  at  one 
time,  to  enable  the  major  projects  to  go  for- 
u.ird  under  Russian  aid. 

It  seems  contradictory  to  the  very  jpirit 
of  this  country — a  country  which  pndcs  it- 
.'■.elf  on  its  efficiency,  and  on  the  effective- 
ness of  its  private  enterprise  system,  vhere 
jjlans  arc  made  years  ahead — for  the  Con- 
gress to  approjjrlate  va-^t  sums  of  money  year 
by  year,  piecemeal,  which  deny  the  very 
effectiveness  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  ob- 
jectives <if  our  forelgn-a.d  program. 

Continuity  for  5  years  would  make  possible 
a  far  more  effective  foreign-aid  program,  with 
tiie  s.xine  amount  of  money  we  appropriate 
ixiw,  or  even  with  smaller  sums. 

The  third  point  I  make  relates  to  the  telec- 
tion  of  projects  In  the  recipient  countries. 
Our  programs  are  bilateral.  Usually  a  coun- 
try submits  to  the  United  States  a  program 
which  it  would  like  to  undertake.  It  Is  diffl- 
cuit  for  the  United  States  to  say  that  a 
belter  program  could  be  initiated.  Td  do 
so  offends  the  sense  of  sovereignty  of  the 
other  country.  It  offends  their  sense  of  free- 
dom and  independence  in  a  newly  established 
country.  A  multilateral  organization,  how- 
ever, could  assist  In  the  selection  of  the  best 
program  for  a  country,  without  difficult  ,•. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  State  Department 
and  the  executive  branch  be  able  In  the 
future  to  arrange  consultations  with  the 
World  Bank,  or  with  the  United  Nations 
l>ropram  of  prelndustrlal  planning.  If  the 
prelndustrial  planning  program  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  World  Bank  were 
used  to  determine  the  most  suitable  pro- 
grams for  recipient  countries,  we  could  be 
pure  then  our  money  would  be  spent  or.  the 
best  prr>grams  and  would  be  more  effectively 
used. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  we  should  give 
more  attention  to  agriculture.  As  i.hese 
countries  Industrialize,  the  slow  adv:  nces 
in  personal  Income  will  first  be  spent  on 
food  and  clothing.  Unless  they  make  j)roe- 
re.ss  toward  modern  agricultural  develop- 
ment, we  will  see  inflation  In  these  coun- 
tries, and  the  small  advance  in  per.'ional 
income  from  their  industrial  progress  will 
be   wiped   out. 

We  know  that  our  foreign-aid  program, 
ill  Eclf-lnterest.  takes  into  account  the 
Ftrucele  between  the  two  great  ^vorId 
forces — the  democratic  countries  and  the 
Communist  countries.  But  for  many  people 
throughout  the  world— and  I  know  this  to 
be  true  from  my  service  tn  other  countries 
and  from  my  service  in  the  United  Nations — 
this  struggle  has  little  appeal.  It  ouglit  to 
have  appe.il,  bvit  it  does  not  reach  the 
people  Many  countries  are  engaged  In  a 
revolution,  peaceful  or  violent,  to  upset  the 
old  order  In  their  countries — an  order  v;hich 
they  believe  has  held  down  their  living 
standards  and  prevented  them  from  att^iin- 
iiig  equality  in  the  world.  Whether  it  be  a 
democratic  revolution  or  a  Commtuiist  rev- 
olution, there  Is  a  mystique  and  attraction 
in  revolution.  We  see  this  today  In  Latin 
America. 

If  we  base  our  mutual  aid  program  with 
these  countries  solely  in  helping  us  main- 
tain our  own  defenses  and  our  own  sec  urity 
against  communism,  the  program  will  not 
have  full  appeal  to  the  countries  that  are 
developing-  Although  they  know  of  oui  self- 
Intere.<;t,  they  want  to  be  certain  that  our 
purpose  in  maintaining  this  program  1;  also 
to  help  the  newly  independent  and  de\  elop- 
ing countries  advance  In  the  ways  our  >:oun- 
try  has  advanced.  We  can  communlcat(>  that 
purpose  to  them  only  through  action. 

So,  if  we  are  to  have  a  mutual  security 
program    which    the    country   will    continue 


to  support,  this  program  must  be  reorgan- 
ized. I  have  had  the  unique  experience  of 
observing  this  program  from  both  sides  (as 
a  Member  of  tlie  Senate  and  as  Ambassador 
to  Indlal:  and  I  have  made  these  same  rec- 
ommendations since  1955  and  1956.  when 
I  saw  our  mutvial  security  program  in  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'.^ 

Mr.  COOPER     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  is  typical  of  the  Sen- 
ator, when  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
subject  of  foreign  policy,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  almost  understated  way  in  which 
lie  does  it,  that  he  makes  a  contribution 
to  the  countiw  on  the  highest  level. 

It  has  been  my  great  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  these  endeavors,  in 
which  he  and  I  hold  such  parallel  views. 

I  should  like  to  see  if  we  cannot,  per- 
haps, together  sum  up  what  he  has  said. 
what  I  have  said,  and  what  is  the  quin- 
tessence of  thinking  so  far  developed — 
at  least  by  persons  like  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  myself  in  this  debate, 
which  was  sparked,  I  may  say,  not  only 
by  Khrushchev's  newest  ultimatum,  but 
also  by  the  suggestion  of  the  majority 
leader  that  perhaps  a  resolution  of  this 
difficulty  miaht  be  found  in  .some  other 
way,  through  the  creation  of  a  free  city 
of  Berlin. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  based  upon  my  own  con- 
cepts of  this  problem.  I  believe  we  would 
agree  upon  these  four  points:  First,  ne- 
gotiate so  long  as  the  Russians  in  good 
faith  are  willing  to  negotiate.  There  are 
some  things  which  are  negotiable.  We 
do  not  believe  that  our  presence  in  Ber- 
lin Is  negotiable;  but  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  that  presence  is 
administered  may  be  negotiable,  and  the 
door  should  never  be  closed  to  that  pos- 
sibility, whether  it  is  done  in  Berlin  or 
m  tlie  United  Nations  or  in  whate->  er 
forum  seems  to  be  most  congenial,  pro- 
vided that  our  allies,  the  United  King- 
dom and  France,  are  kept  fully  informed 
and  are  consulted,  as  direct  parties  to 
any  negotiations. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  close  the 
door  to  the  possibility  that  there  may 
be  some  ways  in  which  negotiation  can 
be  effected  without,  at  the  same  time, 
negotiating  what  is  nonnegotiable,  to 
wit,  our  presence  in  Berlin,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  but  keeping  our  eye  on  the  ulti- 
mates.  Whatever  may  be  the  forms 
which  are  employed  to  clear  traffic, 
whatever  may  be  the  ccR)r  of  the  caps 
of  the  particular  ofiBcers  who  are  stand- 
ing at  the  particular  gates  which  clear 
traffic,  the  ultimate  point  is  that  we  do 
have  complete  access;  that  our  presence 
is  imimpeded;  that  West  Berlin  is  able 
to  operate  as  a  free  society,  in  the  way 
it  is  operating  today. 

I  do  not  believe — and  I  say  this  as  a 
lawyer — that  there  are  any  forms  of  law 
which  the  Ru.ssians  could  use.  through 
the  East  Germans — and  the  East  Ger- 
mans are  nothing  but  the  alter  ego  of 
the  Soviet  Union — to  adopt  any  "peace 
treaties"  or  anything  else. 

Second,  in  order  to  speak  with  the 
proper  voice  and  proper  determination, 
we  need  military  strength.    I  join  with 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  applaud  him  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  in  a  serious  time  like  this,  all 
of  us  should  have  the  most  complete 
briefings  upon  this  subject,  not  simply 
from  the  committees,  in  whom  we  have 
iu\at  conndence,  but  who,  after  all,  can- 
not discharge  our  responsibilities  to  the 
people  of  our  own  States. 

Let  us  understand  that  we  are  not 
talkms  here  about  light  matters.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  a  population  of 
17  milhon.  I  am  one  of  its  Senators. 
New  York  has  tlie  greatest  port  in  the 
world  and  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
in  terms  of  power  and  magnitude.  New- 
York  is  very  much  bigger  than  most 
countries  in  the  world.  So  when  we  talk 
here  as  we  do.  I  think  what  we  are  con- 
sidering is  very  sound.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  being  so 
clear  and  realistic  on  the  question  of 
military  strength. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  My  point  in  making 
the  suggestion  is  that  in  a  few  days  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  vote  upon  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  As  I  have  said  and  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  so  well  said, 
we  have  great  confidence  in  the  chair- 
man and  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  Nevertheless,  we, 
too,  have  our  responsibilities.  All  Sen- 
ators are  not  on  these  committees  every 
year.  Perhaps  in  the  last  few  years  we 
may  not  have  exercised  our  responsi- 
bility as  fully  as  we  should  have. 

Last  year,  when  I  returned  to  my 
State,  not  only  as  a  candidate  but  as  a 
representative  of  that  State,  and  wanted 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  people  what  I 
thought  about  the  defense  situation  of 
our  country,  I  did  not  have  enough  in- 
formation from  the  committees  or  from 
the  debates  in  the  Senate  on  which  I 
felt  I  could  speak  with  the  greatest 
honesty  to  them. 

That  is  no  reflection  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  upon  their  ef- 
forts. It  is  simply  a  statement  of  the 
way  in  which  we  work  and  of  the  im- 
possibility of  knowing  what  we  ought  to 
know. 

So  I  went  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.   I  talked  not  only  with  the  mili- 
tary leaders  there,  but  also  with  Dr.  Her- 
bert P.  York.  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  and  with  Dr.  T. 
Keith    Glennan,    Administrator   of    the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
i.stration.     Out    of    those   meetings,    we 
were  able  to  get  some  idea  of  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  defense  and  space. 
Those  men  confirmed,  at  least  to  us — it 
was    a    bipartisan    group    comprised    of 
Democrats   and   Republicans — that   the 
Nation  was  all  right.    So  I  was  able  then 
to  speak  honestly  to  the  people  of  my 
State  and  say  that  the  Nation  was  all 
right.    But  we  must  know  today  that  we 
are  all  right  now.    Otherwise,  our  posi- 
tion as  affecting  Berlin  could  be  a  gigan- 
tic bluff. 

I  think  we  are  all  right ;  but  if  we  can 
have  some  means  of  learning  more  in 


detail  about  our  strength,  it  would  be 
communicated  in  the  form  of  confldonre 
among  Members  of  Congress.  It  would 
give  a  confidence  which  we  could  com- 
municate to  the  country  and  to  our 
allies,  which  would  serve  a  great  purpo.se 
in  this  time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Simply  to  complete  this 
thought,  points  1  and  2  were  that  we 
would  negotiate  what  is  negotiable;  and 
second,  see  to  our  military  strength  as 
an  actuality,  not  simply  in  words. 

The  third  point  relates  to  the  success 
of  the  long-term  foreign  aid  program. 
I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  pledge  my  support  for  the  long-term 
concept  of  foreign  aid.  I  join  him  in 
urging  the  administration  not  to  com- 
promise us  out  of  what  will  make  that 
program  really  effective.  I  served  8  years 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Incidentally,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  a  for- 
mer member  of  that  committee  and 
served  with  me  on  it.  We  have  seen  the 
validity  of  this  concept.  Let  us  not  com- 
promise ourselves  out  of  it  in  a  time 
of  such  grave  emcrgoncy.  Lc-l  u.^  have 
faith  that  Congress  is  over  21  and  can 
sec  its  duty  in  th3  proper  light— il"  the 
matter  is  put  before  us  in  the  proper 
light — with  the  right  strencth. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  again ^ 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  wi.sli  to  emphasize 
this  point.  If  the  committee  compro- 
mises this  question,  before  the  foreign 
aid  program  comes  before  the  Senate 
itself,  theie  will  not,  of  course,  be  much 
opportunity  for  those  of  us  who  beUeve 
in  an  effective  program— and  who  sup- 
port the  President's  program,  a.^^  we  also 
supported  President  Eisenhower's  pro- 
gram— to  do  much  about  it.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  if  the  committee  reports  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  follows  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  then  I  think  we  can 
battle  for  it  and  have  it  pa.ss  the  Senate 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  told  only  tlie  other 
night  that  something  could  not  be  done. 
But  it  w^as  done  because  tlie  Senate  in- 
sisted on  acting  on  the  subject  of  immi- 
gration. So  I  could  not  agree  more  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  when  he  says 
we  should  try  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, because  the  object  is  certainly  wor- 
thy of  our  effort. 

Fourth — and  this  comes  to  the  point 
I  was  making  earlier — let  us  utilize  this 
opportunity  to  strengthen  cooperation 
among  the  countries  of  the  free  world 
in  respect  to  economic  and  other  prob- 
lems of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to 
strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  our  re- 
gional organizations.  If  the  effective- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  cannot  be 
strengthened  because  of  the  Russian 
bloc,  the  effectiveness  of  NATO.  SEATO, 
and  other  regional  organizations  of 
which  we  are  a  part  can  be  strength- 
ened. 

P*inally,  I  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  in  the  pledge  that  whatever 
amount  is  necessary  will  be  spent.  If 
more  taxes  are  necessary,  I  will  vote  for 
them,  just  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
says  he  will  vote  for  them.  It  is  high 
time  the   whole  country  awoke  to  the 


fact  that  we  do  not  get  any  tiling  for 
nothing.  "We  certainly  do  not  get  free- 
dom for  nothing.  It  has  cost  oceans  of 
the  blood  of  many,  many  millions  of 
men  throughout  history,  and  tons  and 
tons  of  money;  and  in  my  opinion,  the 
price  is  no  cheaixjr  now.  We  must  make 
up  our  minds  that  we  love  freedom  mure 
than  life  or  money,  otherwise  we  will 
not  preserve  them. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  again  sparkini,'.  as  he  has  so 
often  done,  the  idea  of  a  sound,  con- 
.structive.  positive  way  in  which  to  deal 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation.  I 
am  delmhted  to  liave  tlie  privilege  of  sil- 
tmg  ne.\t  to  hiin  and  of  joiiung  with  hiin 
in  this  debate 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr   President,  I  thank 
the  S<?nator  from  New  York  most  sin- 
cerely.    We  find  ourselves  m  agreement 
on  mimy  questions,  but  I  am  glad  we  And 
ourselves  in  agreement  that  some  very 
.strong  positions  must  be  taken  by  Con- 
-re.s.s  at  this  time  upon  the  questions  of 
defense  and  the  foreign  aid  program — 
u!>on  positive  elements  in  our  position  of 
.stren.'th,    and    upon    positive    ways    m 
which   we  mast  back  up  the   President 
and  our  country  m  tins  time  of  crisis. 
Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr   COOPKH      I  yield. 
Mr.   MILLER      I  commend  the  state- 
menu      made      by      the     distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  di.stm- 
guished   Senator    from   New   York,   and 
compliment    tiiein    u\xm\    their    courage 
and    forthrightness    in    calling    for    the 
taxes  necessary  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  know  that  we 
would  not  even  ha\e  to  call  for  these 
taxes  if  the  administration  had  been  con- 
tent to  set  priorities  for  Federal  spend- 
ing and  to  come  forward  with  fii-st  things 
fu-st — such  as  national  defense  and  this 
very  important  foreign  aid,  and  to  let 
other,  domestic-type  expenditures  take 
the  hindmost.  But.  unfortunately,  that 
was  not  done.  For  instance,  the  Con- 
gress has  received  innumerable  spending 
proposals,  all  of  them  on  a  must  or  an 
urgent  ba.sis;  and  now  we  are  down  to 
where  it  really  hurts,  and  we  are  told 
this  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

But  if  priorities  had  been  established 
and  if  discretion  in  spending  had  been 
exercised  up  until  now,  it  would  not  have 
been  nece.ssary  for  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  request  increased  taxes  in  o^cr 
to  meet  the  .spendmg  which  will  be  re- 
quired by  these — ultimately  the  most  im- 
portant— expenditures. 

I  wi.sh  T  could  be  sufficiently  optimi.stic 
to  think  their  call  would  be  heeded;  but 
I  have  yet  to  .see  any  evidence  that  taxes 
with  which  to  meet  the.se  increased  ex- 
Ijenditures  are  being  requested,  and  I 
have  yet  to  .see  any  Senator  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  sound  the  same  clarion 
call  for  fiscal  responsibility  that  my  two 
able  colleagues  have  sounded  today. 

So  I  must  say  that  I  am  pessimistic. 
I  hope  I  am  wrong;  but  I  do  not  expect 
to  see  the  necessary  taxes  requested, 
much  less  legislated,  in  order  to  meet  all 
the  spending  incurred  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 
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The  net  result  will  be  that  the  tax- 
payers will  have  both.  They  will  have 
these  "must"  items,  and  they  will  have 
everything  else — all  these  domestic  ex- 
penditures; and  they  will  be  faced  with 
contmucd  deficits. 

We  now  have  left  a  fiscal  year  wiih 
a  $3  billion  deficit.  We  have  a  minimum 
$5  billion  deficit  staring  us  in  the  face 
for  this  fiscal  year,  as  of  now:  and  al- 
ready there  is  talk  of  from  $2  billion  to 
$5  billion  more,  for  national  defense, 
piled  on  top  of  that. 

I  do  not  know  wliere  all  Uiis  will  end. 
But  I  must  say  it  can  be  cured  only  by 
increased  taxes — that  seems  to  be  the 
only  way  it  can  be  cured  now — or  by 
decreasing  expenditures  and  following 
the  call  of  tlie  President  U)  put  aside 
things  that  arc  merely  desirable,  in  favor 
of   things  that  are  ab.solutely  essential 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  a  small  portion  of  the  Senator  s 
speech.  I  have  had  the  plea.sure  and 
the  privilege  of  reading  it  since  I  re- 
turned to  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  forthrightncss  and  his  cour- 
age. 

However,  I  must  disagree  witli  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  S<'nator 
from  Iowa  when  he  talks  about  first 
things  first  and  deficits  and  taxes. 

I  recall  that  tiiis  administration  has 
requested  of  tliis  Congress  that  postal 
rates  in  the  various  categories  be  in- 
crea.sed,  so  that  something  on  the  order 
of  $900  million  could  he  raised.  But  I 
know  of  no  action  taken  by  this  Con- 
gress yet.  although  I  have  spoken  on  the 
subject,  and  have  stated  that  I  was  pre- 
pared to  support  the  President  in  that 
respect. 

I  have  also  stated  tliat  I  am  prepared 
to  vote  for  additional  taxes,  if  need  be. 

I  point  out  that  when  a  Senator  talks 
of  a  $3  billion  deficit  for  the  past  fi.scal 
year — that  endinL;  on  June  30 — he  is  not 
talkmg  of  a  Kennedy  deficit,  but  he  is 
talking  of  an  Eisenhower-Kennedy  defi- 
cit. And  when  a  Senator  talks  of  a  pos- 
sible $5  billion  deficit  this  fiscal  year,  I 
point  out  that  not  too  many  years  ago — 
and  believe  me,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  become  political — under  a  previ- 
ous administration  we  had  a  deficit  of 
between  $12,500  million  and  $13  billion — 
the  highest  peacetime  deficit,  I  believe, 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  hope  Uiat  when  we  discuss  such 
matters  as  Berlin  and  foreign  aid — both 
of  which  are  vital  to  the  security  of  our 
country,  as  I  see  it — we  do  not  become 
involved  in  partisan  politics,  because  the 
stakes  are  too  high.  There  Is  no  easy 
or  cheap  or  quick  way  out  of  the  diflQ- 
culties  whicii  confront  us  today;  and 
the  sooner  we  face  up  to  these  realities 
and  the  sooner  we  get  away  from  the 
emotional  aspects  of  the  side  issues,  the 
sooner  we,  as  a  people,  and  our  friends 
throughout  the  free  world — including 
West  Berlin — will  be  much  better  off. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  most  highly 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  the  courage  and  the  forth- 
rightncss he  has  shown  today,  here  on 


the  floor.     It  is  nothing  new  for  him; 
it  is  the  way  he  almost  always — if  not 

always— acts. 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  remarks. 


exf:mption  of  durum  wheat 
from  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  is  the  pending 
biisinc-ss? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
none. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  tlie  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  calendar  473,  Senate  bill  1107. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  pix>ceedcd  to  consider  tlie  bill 
(S.  11071  to  exempt  the  production  of 
Durum  wheat  in  the  Tulelake  area. 
Modoc,  and  Siskiyou  Counties,  Calif  , 
from  acreage  allotment  and  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
wlucli  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agilculture  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clau.se  and  insert:  "That 
section  334(ii  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended — 

ill  bv  striking  "1958  through  1961"  nut 
f'f  thf  lirst  .sentence  thereof,  and  inserting 
•1958  through  1963":  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fo!l')wing  additional  sentence:  "Any  pro- 
vision of  law  providing  for  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  farm  acreage  allotments,  or  for  an 
arrc.-u:;?  d;vorFl"n  program,  for  the  1962  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  conBtrued  to  apply 
to  farms  for  which  acreage  allotments  are 
Increased  under  the  provisions  hereof  unless 
such  provision  of  law  Is  made  applicable 
sj>«"irically  to  such  farms." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  introduced  by  me  and  my  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  EngleI.  It  has 
been  cleared  by  the  minority  and  also  by 
the  majority. 

In  a  word,  the  bill  would  extend  Pub- 
lic Law  390.  of  the  85th  Congress,  to 
cover  the  1962  and  1963  crops  of  Durum 
wheat  in  the  Tulelake  area  of  California. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
portion  of  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  tNo.  505  >  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Since  1958  that  law  has  provided  for  a 
minimum  Durum  wheat  acreage  allotment 
of  8,000  acres  In  the  specified  area.  S.  1107, 
as  introduced,  would  have  exempted  the 
producers  in  the  area  from  all  acreage  re- 
strictions on  Durvmi  wheat  permanently.  In 
view  of  present  excessive  supplies  of  all 
wheat  and  possible  oversupplies  of  Durum 
wheat  in  future  years,  the  committee  be- 
lieved a  complete  exemption  would  be  un- 
desirable and  would  set  a  bad  precedent,  but 
that  the  limited  reliel  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary. 


The  Tulelake  division  of  the  Klamath 
project  Wiis  developed  by  the  Btireau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  released  by  It  for  homesteadlng 
by  World  War  I  and  II  veterans.  At  least 
90  percent  of  thr>se  now  farming  in  the  area 
are  such  veterans. 

Only  a  few  crops  can  be  grown  successfully 
ill  tlie  area  aud  Durum  wheat  was  intro- 
duced in  1952.  WLen  special  legislation  w.is 
ill  eflect  in  1956  and  1957  to  promote  the 
production  of  Durum  wheat  in  this  ar.d 
other  areas,  producers  e.xpanded  their  acre- 
age but  such  acreage  could  not  be  counted 
as  history  for  purposes  of  allocating  future 
acreage  allotments.  Consequently,  Public 
Law  390.  86th  Congrebs.  was  enacted,  givu-g 
the  Tulelake  producers  an  8,000-acre  allot- 
ment which  could  be  counted  as  acrer.ge  al- 
lotment h;.=torT. 

Durum  wheat,  which  is  the  preferred  ce- 
real for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  spa- 
ghetti, and  similar  products,  will  grow  prop- 
erly in  only  a  few  areas  of  the  tinned  States. 
These  area.s  are  located  In  Minnesota,  North 
Dako'a,  S»,uth  Dakota.  Mont.ma,  ai.d  the 
Tulelake  region  of  California.  Durum  wheat 
from  the  Tulelake  area  has  created  and  sus- 
tained a  r.ew  market,  which  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically supplied  by  wheat  from  the  other 
areas.  If  this  supply  is  now  sharply  reduced, 
severe  disruption  oi  this  new  industry  may 
result  and  larmers  of  the  area  will  be  fore- 
closed from  u.'^mg  a  market  which  is  ready  to 
utilize  their  product. 

The  additional  acreage  would  be  a:!:*. led 
within  the  area  on  the  basis  of  relative 
needs,  tillable  acreage,  and  other  factors,  and 
if  planted,  would  be  taken  Into  account  in 
establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
allotments.  No  wheat  on  a  farm  receiving 
an  additional  acreage  allotment  would  be 
eligible  for  price  support. 

The  committee  amendment  also  adds  a 
provision  to  p.'event  the  minimum  Durum 
wheat  acreage  allotment  provided  by  the  bill 
from  being  nullified  by  any  general  reduc- 
tion In  wheat  acreage  allotments  in  1962,  and 
to  prevent  producers  receiving  allotments 
under  the  bill  from  participating  in  any 
wheat  cLversion  program  that  may  be  pro- 
vided lor  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  wjls  agreed  to. ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  a  two-year  extension 
of  the  existing  provision  for  a  minimum 
wheat  acreage  allotment  in  the  T\ilelake 
area  of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SOCLA.L      SECLTHTY     AMENDMENTS 
ANT)  SAFETY  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY SYSTEM 
Mr.    MILLER.     Mr.   President.   Con- 
gress recently  passed  some  amoidments 
to  the  social  security  law.    These  were 
accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  in  the 
tax,  which  the  proponents  assured  us 
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would  cover  the  cost  of  these  amend- 
ments. As  a  result,  it  is  my  recollection 
that  the  bill  containing  these  amend- 
ments passed  the  Senate  without  dissent. 
During  the  debate,  some  questions 
were  raised  about  the  so-called  solvency 
of  the  social  security  trust  fimd.  Also, 
an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  some  as- 
surance that  the  President's  medical- 
care  bill  would  be  taken  up  at  this 
session.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
feeling  that  this  medical-care  bill,  which 
would  blanket  in  everyone  now  on  social 
security,  will  not  be  taken  up  until  an 
election  year,  namely.  1962. 

In  the  June  29  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  there  appeared  a  scholar- 
ly article  by  Mr.  Ray  M.  Petersen,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Society.  It  is  a  condensation  of  a  longer 
article  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The 
article  is  thought  provoking  and  sober- 
ing. It  points  up  the  fact  that  the  older 
generation  of  today  is  piling  up  a  stag- 
gering debt  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
younger  generation,  with  respect  to  the 
social  security  system.  For  example, 
Mr.  Petersen  states  that  if  taxes  had 
ceased  in  1950,  the  trust  fund  would  have 
covered  113  percent  of  the  benefits  prom- 
ised for  the  future  for  those  then  in 
receipt  of  payments;  but  it  is  estimated 
that  if  taxes  should  cease  in  1965,  only 
20  percent  of  the  benefits  for  those  then 
on  the  rolls  would  be  covered,  with  no 
provision  at  all  for  those  not  then  on 
the  rolls. 

This  is  indeed  a  horrifying  fiscal  pic- 
ture; and,  as  Mr.  Peterson  says — 

When  the  magnitude  of  this  inequity  be- 
comes more  fully  understood,  will  the  "din 
of  inequity"  arisC  Will  there  be  a  demand 
for  support  from  general  revenues''  Will 
there  be  a  refusal  to  pay  increased  social 
security  taxes?  Will  there  be  a  demand  for 
reduction  of  benefits? 

These  are  timely  questions  today — 
particularly  so  when  there  is  a  proposal 
to  put  medical  care  for  everyone  65  years 
of  age  or  over  under  the  social  security 
program,  with  no  one  now  on  the  rolls 
having  to  pay  anything  at  all  to  finance 
the  program,  and  with — as  Mr.  Peterson 
points  out — millions  of  active  workers 
and  their  employers  paying  in  taxes  only 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  benefits. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
had  better  forget  about  automatically 
furnishing  everyone,  whether  in  need  or 
not,  with  medical  care  just  because  he 
happens  to  be  on  the  social  security 
rolls,  and  start  worrying  about  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  future  benefits  of  social 
security  pensioners  under  the  present 
program.  I  might  add  that  Mr.  Peter- 
son's article  also  shows  that  the  debt  be- 
ing passed  on  to  future  generations  un- 
der the  present  progi'am  alone  is  around 
S300  billion — representing  the  difference 
between  the  present  worth  of  future  ben- 
efits and  the  present  worth  of  the  fu- 
ture taxes  people  now  in  the  program 
will  pay.  Needless  to  say.  interest  will 
have  to  be  paid  on  this  debt,  too.  by  fu- 
ture generations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    June    29. 
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SocT^L     SF.ctRiTY-Go-RoiND:     Bec.m'se    It's 

Neithfr    Insurance    Nor    Dole.    Massive 

PRor.i.EMS  Portend 

(By  Ray  M    Peterson). 

A  great  national  debate  is  now  m  progress 
a,s  to  the  i.-wue  of  providing  medical  care 
and  hospital  benefits  under  the  S(X-ial  secu- 
rity system.  Thar  debate  can  be  pursued 
intelligently  and  wisely  only  if  we  under- 
st.Tiid  the  true  nature  and  implications  of 
the  social  security  financing  mechanism. 

.'\dvocates  of  the  st>cial  security  approach 
assert  that  it  is  best  because  the  social  se- 
curity financing  mechanism  is  ■time-tested" 
and  tried  and  proved  "  In  my  opinion  this 
is  not  so.  The  social  .security  financing 
mechanism  has  not  yet  met  the  te.?l  of  time; 
iis  crucial  tesus  still  lie  ahead. 

The  public  Is  being  given  the  false  im- 
pression that  our  social  security  program 
h.is  many  of  the  unique  attributes  of  volun- 
tary private  insurance-attributes  which  the 
American  people  have  con\e  to  value  highly. 
When  the  American  people  ultimately  come 
to  know  that  the  nature  of  our  social  secu- 
rity pr.igram  is  distinctly  different,  a  rude 
awakening  may  occur,  one  wlilch  could  have 
Important  political  and  economic  conse- 
quences. Will  the  youngsters  of  the  future 
protest  what  the  oldsters  of  this  generation 
have  voted  for  themselves.'  During  the 
decade  ahead,  will  we  oldsters,  .as  we  seek 
to  enjoy  our  socfal  security  benefits,  hear  a 
rising  clamor  of  unfairness — a  din  of  in- 
equity? Let  us  examine  the  situation  that 
IS  building  up. 

VITAL    BACKGROirND 

Here  Is  some  vital  background  informa- 
tion. In  financing  a  national  old-age  pen- 
sion program,  there  are  pos.sible  two 
approaches  as  esctremes— "pay  as  you  go" 
and  full  reserve — and  an  infinite  number 
of  combinations  of  the  two. 

Pay  as  you  go  financing,  as  the  term  is 
used  in  the  field  of  social  insurance,  means 
that  the  Government  raises  currently 
through  taxes  just  enough  funds  to  pay  the 
cost  of  benefits  currently  due.  No  reserve  is 
accumulated:  nd  element  of  prepayment  is 
involved;  money  Is  raised  as  and  after  payees 
become  eligible  to  receive  benefits.  In  this 
latter  sense  (i.e  .  relative  to  the  time  persons 
become  eligible  for  benefits)  pay  as  you 
go  Is  really  a  post-paid  system  of  financing. 

Full  reserve  financing,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  prepaid  system  of  financing.  All  bene- 
fits are  fully  paid  for  or  financed  during  the 
years  prior  to  the  time  they  are  entered 
upon.  Under  full  reserve  financing,  the  dol- 
lar sum  of  all  payments  into  the  lund.  to- 
gether with  the  Interest  income  earned  from 
its  Investment,  is  sufficient  to  pay  off  all 
liabilities  for  guaranteed  or  promised  bene- 
fits No  benefits  are  promised  beyond  what 
can  be  provided  for- at  any  given  point  in 
time — by  payments  into  the  iiind,  plus  in- 
terest earned 

Full  reserve  rmancing  in  the  field  of  pri- 
vate insurance  is  the  test  of  rtctuarial  sound- 
ness, and  it  is  the  only  concept  of  actuarial 
soundness  with  which  the  American  people 
are  generally  familiar.  Tlie  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  private  Insurance  is  assured  by  the 
use  of  Insurance  principles:  any  fi.scal  sound- 
ness (not  actuarial!  po.ssessed  by  social  in- 
surance depends  mainly  on  the  taxing  power 
of  the  Government.  To  call  a  social  insur- 
ance program  actuarialy  sound  Just  because 
income  balances  outgo  is  to  misuse  the  term 
Two  other  Important  points  need  to  be 
made.  One  Is  that  under  voluntary  private 
insurance  the  principle  of  individual  equity 
is  preserved:  i.e..  there  is  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  contributions  and  benefits:  one 


receives  as  insurance  or  anntuty  coverage 
precLsely  what  one  pays  for.  Tills  is  rarely 
the  case  under  a  social  insurance  program. 
There,  a  new  concept,  called  social  ade- 
quacy, prevails.  As  defined  by  R  A  Hohaijs. 
in  1942:  The  measure  of  protection  should  be 
social  adequacy  for  the  Insured  and  their 
families— that  is  it  should  represent,  as  lar 
as  practicable,  a  basic  layer  of  protection 
Social  adequacy  usually  makes  it  imprac- 
tical to  have  individual  equity  for  the  in- 
sured in  the  sense  of  a  mathematical  quid 
pro  quo  return  on  account  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  individual 
A  sociallv  adequate  benefit  provides  an  in- 
come sutficient  as  basic  protection  against 
want  and  destitution,  and.  consequently, 
may  be  much  mort',  or  even  much  less,  than 
an  equity  benefit 

the:  true  nature 
Now,  let  us  establish  the  true  nature  ol 
our  social  security  financing  mechanism. 
Evolving  through  a  political  process,  there 
has  been,  beginning  with  the  1939  amend- 
ments, a  continuing  shllt  away  from  sub- 
st,antial  Individual  equitv  toward  social  ade- 
quacy, and  the  financing  method  has  become 
a  mixture  of  full  reserve  financing  and 
"pay  as  you  go."  with  the  latter  far  out- 
weighing the  former.  All  this  h;ts  been 
clearly  stated  by  the  Chief  Actuary  ol  the 
Social  Security   Administration      He  said 

•The  issues  of  underlying  philosophy  for 
an  old-age  benefit  formula  under  the  social 
insurance  approach  have  been  summed  up 
in  the  expression  'individual  equity  versus 
social  adequacy.'  It  was  generally  recog- 
nized that  individual  equity  is  of  paramount 
importance  m  adnunistering  voluntary  old- 
age  insurance  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
since  each  individual  has  the  right  to 
purchase  insurance  or  not  as  he  wishes. 
However,  \inder  a  governmenUil  social  insur- 
ance plan,  individual  equity  in  the  relation- 
ship of  the  individual's  futvire  benefit  to  his 
current  contribution  is  not  essential  to  fi- 
nancial soundness,  since  the  individual  has 
no  choice  as  to  being  covered  or  as  to  his 
rate  of  benefits  or  contributions 

"The  issue  was  resolved  in  the  15^39  amend- 
ments by  a  major  change  in  emphasis,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  old-age  benefit  formula 
is  b.osed  largely  on  the  adequacy  concept — 
and  thus  to  only  a  small  extent  on  the  equity 
concept," 

Then,  as  to  the  lin.in'-iiig  nu'tiiod  he 
added : 

"The  principles  upon  which  to  base  the 
financing  of  old-age  and  related  benefits  In 
a  social  Insurance  system  have  been  dls- 
ctis«ed  at  great  length  both  In  this  country 
and  abroad. 

"This  debate  wa.s  especially  active  early 
in  the  development  of  our  old-age  insurance 
system,  when  the  size  of  the  fund  to  be  ac- 
cumulated was  a  burning  qviestlon.  As  is 
often  the  cose  In  this  country,  the  answer 
was  arrived  at  through  a  pragmatic  political 
proce.ss  rather  than  through  a  theoretical 
philosophical  process  And.  as  is  also  often 
the  case,  the  pragmatic  process  has  resulted 
In  an  answer  which,  to  date  at  least,  has 
worked  out  satisfactorily.  Just  as  the  bene- 
fit formula  is  a  blend  of  equity  and  ade- 
quacy, with  much  greater  emphiLsis  on  the 
latter,  so  is  the  financing  methf)d  a  blend  of 
'reserve'  and  pay-as-you-go,'  with  the  latter 
having   the  greater   weight," 

Are  these  blends  so  bland  as  to  blind  us 
to  blunders''  There  Is  grave  danger  of  this. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  another  authoritative 
source,  which  describes  the  "pay-as-you-go" 
nature  of  our  financing  method  and  shows 
that  an  individual's  benefits  are  not  financed 
by  his  own  contributions  but  by  the  con- 
tributions of  others.  In  an  opinion  lianded 
down  on  June  20.  1960.  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  had  this  to  say: 

"The  program  is  financed  through  a  pay- 
roll tax   levied   on   employes  in   covered   em- 
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ployment,  and  on  their  employers.  •  •  • 
The  lax  proceeds  are  paid  into  the  Treasury 
fis     internal-revenue     collections  •   •   •  and 

e.ich  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  proceeds  la 
apprcjpriated  to  a  trust  fund,  from  which 
bciiefiis  and  the  expenses  of  the  progiam  are 
paid, 

"Persons  gainfully  employed,  and  those 
who  employ  them,  are  taxed  to  permit  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  the  retired  and  dis- 
abled, and  their  dependents.  Plainly  the 
e.-.pectalion  is  that  many  members  of  the 
present  productive  f^rcc  will  in  turn  become 
beneficiaries  r:'ther  than  support.ers  of  tlie 
program.  Bvit  each  workers  benefirs, 
thouch  flowing  from  the  contributions  he 
made  to  the  national  economy  while  actively 
employed,  are  not  dei>endent  on  the  degree 
to  which  he  was  called  upon  to  Bu;iport  llie 
system  by  tiixatl<'n." 

For  the  years  1956  through  1965,  tax  col- 
lections f'')r  old-age.  svirvlvors.  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  (OA.SDIi  will  total  $115  1 
billion  and  OASDI  benefits  and  expenses  will 
total  $114.5  billion.  These  figures  clearly 
show  that  we  are  now  almost  completely  on 
a   pay-as-you-go  or   hope-as-you-pay    b.isis. 

BOCIAL    ADEQUACT 

Now.  let  us  return  to  the  terms  individ- 
ual equity"  and  "social  adequacy."  What  is 
their  significance?  Indi\Klual  equity,  re- 
member, ecpiates  contributions  i  or  taxes, 
employee's  and  employer's  combined  i  and 
benefits;  the  biiiefit  Is  earned  by  the  c^..n- 
tribution.  A  s.jcla;iy  adequate  benefit,  how- 
ever, may  be  m  ire  or  le.^^  than  an  equity 
benefit.  The  fact  Is  that,  for  the  va.st  ma- 
j4->ruy  of  present  members  of  the  OASDI 
system,  benefit*  will  be  much  greater  than 
an  equity  benefit.  An  Income  that  meets 
s<jci;U  needs  includes  a  large  eiemcut  of  un- 
earned beni'fits  or  unearned  increment  fur 
must  of  the  present  members.  But  the  pen- 
dulum swiijgs  the  (jther  way  for  the  young- 
est members  and  for  all  new  entrants.  So- 
cial adequacy  for  some  means  individual 
inequity  for  others. 

The  decided  swing  a'.vay  from  subbtaniiHl 
individual  eq-^iiiy  toward  social  adequacy 
which  began  with  tlie  19j9  amendments  has 
been  acceUraled  siiice  I'JJ'J  This  has  been 
the  result  of  deferring  .scheduled  lax  m- 
crea.sts,  extending  coverage  to  new  groups, 
and  increasing  Ijenetilft  for  both  retired  and 
iionretired  groups  without  increHsmg  the 
t.ixes  With  roijject  to  them  by  an  amount 
sufficient  to  c'j-.er  the  c<jM  oI  ihiir  mcreiised 
benefius. 

One  need  no'  Ix-  an  actuary  to  realise  that 
If  large  classes  oi  persons  receive  benefits 
of  greater  v.uue  than  lie  taxes  paid  with 
respect  Ui  them,  then  somebody  else  must 
pick  up  the  tab.  The  unearned  benefits  are 
in  one  sense  a  subsidy  which  Uie  older 
generation  has  \uled  fur  itself,  and  in  an- 
other sense  a  debt  representing  the  present 
worth  of  the  subsidy  which  that  same  gen- 
eration has  assigned  to  jounger  generations 
for  ser\lce  or  payment.  In  view  of  section 
1104  of  the  Social  Security  Act  giving  Con- 
gre.?s  "the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
any  provision"  of  the  act.  this  debt  does  not 
have  the  same  legal  ch.irnctcr  as  the  na- 
tional debt  represented  by  Government  bond 
promises  to  pay,  but  n  s.ici.il  security  prom- 
ises are  t  i  be  honored,  the  debt  is  just  .^s 
real  as  the  national  debt.  The  younger 
generations  can  either  pay  off  the  debt  or 
they  can  settle  tor  just  paying  the  interest 
on  it. 

But  Is  It  that  simple?  Are  these  really 
two  choices?  The  great  emphasis  on  social 
adequacy  has  '^ome  very  rii'^turbiiip  implica- 
tions. 

The  first  Is  the  dawning  realization  that 
we  have  but  one  choice,  and  that  choice  is 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  forever,  since 
the  debt  is  permanent  The  only  way  the 
debt  can  be  reduced  is  to  have  a  given  gen- 
eration of  workers  build  up  a  huge  reserve 


fund  (over  and  above  present  payments i 
solely  for  that  purpose.     To  expect  this  to 

happen  Is  to  be  fx)lltlcally  and  economically 
uiirealLstic.  With  no  reserve  fund  in  sight  to 
reduce  the  debt,  the  burden  being  passed  rn 
to  future  generations  iB  permanent.  It  is  not 
."-omethmg  that  will  s<.)mehow  work  itself  out, 
or  go  away;  It  is  not  an  actuarial  fantasy. 

PASSING    THF    Et'RDEN 

Second,  not  cnly  is  the  debt  permanent, 
but  the  burden  being  passed  on  to  f-alure 
genera'clons  is  a  growing  ore.  Ur.der  the 
1056  act.  the  debt  arising  out,  of  the  un- 
earned Increments  was  estimatt'd  to  be  5369 
bullion  This  is  the  difference  between  (a) 
the  present  worth.  $-186  bilUon,  of  all  fu- 
ture benefits  and  expenses  for  all  persons 
then  OASI  members,  and  (b)  the  stim  of 
the  present  worth,  $194  billion,  of  all  the 
future  taxes  with  respect  to  such  members 
and  the  trust  fund,  $23  billion.  The  cor- 
responding present  worth  of  unearned  incre- 
ments at  the  end  of  1968  was  $289  billion. 
Estimates  of  the  writer,  based  on  available 
dat^i,  show  the  debt  growing  from  about 
$150  billion  under  the  1952  Act  to  $200  bil- 
lon uiider  the  1954  act,  and  on  to  about 
5300  billion  under  the  1958  act.  Tlie  I960 
act  will  produce  some  further  increase. 

Third,  and  most  serious  of  a::,  because  of 
this  debt,  employee  and  employer  taxes  with 
respect  to  the  average  new  entrant  will  al- 
ways exceed  the  value  of  the  benefits  such 
a  new  member  will  receive.  Tlie  constant 
combiiied  employer-employee  tax  rate  esti- 
mated as  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  future 
benefits  was  7  percent  of  taxable  payrolls 
under  the  1954  Act.  Of  this.  4  6  percent 
was  neoded  to  support  benefits  for  the  aver- 
age new  entrant,  and  2  4  percent  wa.s  Inter- 
est on  a  debt  of  ab(3Ut  $200  billion.  Under 
the  1958  act.  such  tax  rate  requirement  was 
about  8  75  percent,  of  which  5.25  percent 
was  needed  for  a  new  entrant  and  3  5  per- 
cent for  Interest  on  a  debt  of  abotit  8300 
billion.  Under  the  1954  act.  the  value  cf 
total  new  entrant  taxes  was  152  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  benefits  (7  divided  by 
4  6);  ur.der  the  1958  act  this  became  I66-3 
percent  (8  75  divided  by  5.25 ».  There  is  no 
intrinsic  reason  why  this  cannot  exceed  200 
percent. 

At  this  point,  the  average  new  employee 
alone,  more  than  pays  his  own  way.  Today, 
the  a\erage  new  sell -employed  person  is  pay- 
Ine  20  percent  more  than  the  value  of  his 
benefits. 

DIM     PROSPECTS 

When  the  magnitude  of  this  individual  it;- 
equtty  becomes  more  fully  understood,  will 
a  "din  of  Inequity"  arise?  Will  there  be  a 
demand  for  support  from  general  revenues'' 
Will  there  be  a  refusal  to  pay  Increased  so- 
cial security  taxes''  Will  tliere  be  a  demand 
for  reduction  of  benefits''  Will  an  employer 
ask  a  private  insurance  company  whether 
he  can  obtain  larger  benefits  for  new  em- 
ployees with  same  joint  employer-employee 
contributions''  If  he  should  ask  me,  this  is 
what  I  would  .•say:  "About  80  percent  of  joint 
employee-employer  taxes  Involving  your  new- 
employees  is  for  old-age  benefits  for  the  em- 
ployee, his  wife  or  his  widow.  The  remain- 
ing' 20  percent  is  for  survivor  and  disability 
benefits  before  retitrment.  Depending  upon 
the  marital  status  and  the  sex  of  your  new 
employees  and  the  rate  of  earning=,  this  80 
percent  ol  t.ixcs  would  buy  under  an  EciUl- 
tiible  group  r.nnulty  contract,  at  our  present 
rates.  40  to  60  percent  more  in  old-age  bene- 
fits than  are  provided  under  the  OASI 
system" 

The  foregoing  situation  would  be  funher 
aggravated  if  more  is  added  to  this  un- 
earned-increment debt  by  deferral  of  sched- 
uled tax  Increases  and  by  benefit  increases 
without  fully  compensating  tax  Increases 
with  respect  to  those  receiving  the  benefits. 

The  shift  in  principle  from  Individual 
equity    to   social    adequacy   and    from    "full 


reserve'  emphasis  to  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing Is  vividly  reflected  by  the  change  m 
the  relationship  between  the  amount  of  the 
old-aee  and  suvlvors  Insurance  (OASIi 
trust  fund  and  the  value  of  the  benefits  for 
persons  currently  on  the  benefit  rolls.  iDis- 
ablli'v  benefits  and  trust  fund  excluded  1 
If  taxes  had  ceased  in  1950.  the  trust  fr.nd 
would  have  covered  113  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits promised  for  the  future  for  those  then  in 
receipt  of  payments;  but  if  taxes  should 
cease  in  1965,  it  is  estimated  that  only  20 
percent  of  the  benefits  f  jr  those  then  on  the 
r  ills  \\  u'.d  be  covered,  ■with  no  provision  for 
those  not  on  the  rolls. 

We  have  observed  the  growth  of  unearned 
increments  and  the  departure  from  indi- 
vidual equity  In  the  name  of  social  adequacy. 
For  a  social  insurance  system  established  to 
provide  only  a  minimum  basic  coverage  as 
protection  against  want  and  destitution,  this 
is  fully  justified.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
IT;:?.?  truprt-ine  Coxirt  decision  which  declared 
the  sy.stem  cons'itu'.icrjal  as  a  welfare  meas- 
ure. Tlie  advocates  of  great  expansion  of 
S'X'ial  prrgrams,  however,  have  now  dropjied 
the  adjective  "social  "  and  speak  only  of  ade- 
quacy. Here  are  propo.sals  for  departure 
from  social  adequacy  to  higher  oiders  of  ade- 
quacy. 

'  Cr.EATLR  ADLgUACY  ' 

Prof,  Wi;bur  Cohen,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  mow  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welf are  1 .  recently  said  we 
m'ast  develop  a  concept  of  "greater  ade- 
quacy," Speaking  of  the  50-50  payroll-tax 
financing,  he  said  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  It  C'  uld  not  be  40-60.  or  have  the  Gov- 
ernment make  a  subst.antial  contribution. 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank.  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO  department  of  social  security, 
recer.tiy  wrote: 

"The  proportion  of  presrtit  earnings  that 
Is  represer.ted  by  benefits  on  retirement 
must  be  materially  increased  for  workers  in 
the  middle-  and  upper-income  brackets.  A 
worker  with  average  wages  in  industry  today 
receives  n.ly  about  30  percent  of  his  present 
earnings.  In  order  to  keep  pace  ^-th  the 
rising  levels  of  living  and  to  maintain  con- 
fidence in  the  system  on  the  part  of  those 
in  the  middle-  and  upper-wage  ranges,  he 
should  receive.  25  years  from  now  or  sooner, 
at  least  60  percent  of  his  earnings  on  retire- 
ment. ' 

Based  on  a  current  average  wage  of  $4,600, 
the  primary  amount  is  about  32  percent  for 
an  employee,  and  the  total  benefit  for  a 
married  couple  is  48  percent. 

These  proposals  go  far  beyond  the  con- 
cept of  social  adequacy.  Their  enactment 
could  increase  the  permanent  social  security 
debt  to  more  than  one-half  trillion  dollars. 

What  happens  when  the  social  security 
financing  mechanism  Is  used  for  medical 
benefits?  Let  us  first  recall  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  contributory  old-age  and  sur- 
vivor's Insurance  system,  led  by  Arthur  Alt- 
meyer.  have  always  been  anxious  to  preserve 
the  contributory  principle;  I.e  ,  no  one  re- 
ceiver, cash  benefits  under  that  system  unless 
he  contributes  for  a  minimum  period  of 
time.  Even  though  contributions  have  been 
only  token  payments  for  hundreds  of  tho\i- 
sands  cf  members.  Congress  has  adhered  to 
Uais  principle.  Now,  with  an  entirely  new 
type  of  proposed  benetits,  i.e  ,  medical  care, 
for  which  the  present  pcisons  on  the  old- 
age  payment  roils  would  pay  nothing,  this 
principle  is  thrown  overboard;  all  present 
social  security  payees  would  be  blanketed  in. 
Also,  millions  of  active  workers  and  their 
employers  would  pay  in  taxes  only  a  fraction 
of  the  co.st  of  the  benefits. 

With  no  necessary  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  adequacy,  another  segment  of 
unearned  increment  would  be  granted  which 
would  add  to  the  permanent  social  security 
debt  on  which  future  generations  and  their 
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employers  would  need  to  piiy  an- rest.  A 
aood  guess  woUid  place  this  sum  at  $25  to 
S30  billion  for  the  Forand  bill.  $15  to  $20 
billion  for  the  King-Anderson  bill,  and 
...round  $30  bilhoa  for  the  McNamara  bill. 
This  would  be  only  a  start.  The  admitted 
political  techniqtie  is  a  fragmentary  ap- 
proach. 

Ill  this  st€ady  procession  of  developments, 
the  principle  of  social  adequacy— the  idea  of 
basic  protection  against  want  and  destitu- 
lion — is  lost,  witii  no  replacing  anchor  of 
control  to  restrain  expansion  of  so-called 
social  insurance. 

Our  social  security  system  can  l)e  pre- 
served only  if  we  keep  benefits  within  the 
limits  of  carefully  defined  social  objective.^. 
Abraham  Epstein,  a  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  old  age  income  programs,  is  reported 
to  have  said  the  social  Insurance  is  like  a 
drug:  A  limited  quantity  can  serve  a  vital 
need:   an  excessive  qtiantity  can  be  f  itnl. 


ate  adjourned,  under  previous  order,  un- 
til Monday,  July  17.  1961.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination.s  received  by 
tlic  Senate  July  14,  1961: 

U.S.    T.'\RIfV    COMMISSION 

Ben  Div.ici  Dorfman.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  bo  a  member  of  the  US  Tariff 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  16, 
1967.  vire  James  Weldon  Jones,  term  cx- 
piretl 

T.^x  Court  (  >   the  U.vit:  d  States 

WiUuim  M  Fay,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  ap- 
pointment as  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  Stites  for  the  unexpired  term  of  12 
years  from  June  2.  1950.  vice  J.  Edgtix  Mur- 
dock.  ret:riuij. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previou.s  order.  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
lournment  until  Monday  next  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  tat 
5  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.  • .  the  Sen- 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Execuuve   nomination.s   confumed    by 
the  Senate  July  14.  1961 : 

DlPI-i^MATIC    .AND    FOREIGN     SERVICE 

AMBASS.ADORS 

Edward  T.  Wailes.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Fiireign  SerMce  officer  of  the  class  of 


career  minister  to  be  Amoassadni  Exlr.ior- 
dinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Czechoslovak  Sl)Ci.i1- 
ist  Republic. 

William  P.  Snow,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Paraguay 

deLesseps  S  Morrison,  of  I.ouiskuui.  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  with  the  rank  o(  Amba.'^- 
.sadur. 

Dii-ABiMENT  en   State 

Robert  F.  Woodward,  of  Minnesota,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  ol  career 
minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

INTERNATIONAI,    COOPERATION     AD  M  !  .N  ISTR.ATION 

Seymour  J.  Rubin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  in  the 
Department  of   State 
FEDERAL  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  or  Review 

Edward  Steidle  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  the  term  expiring  July 
15,  1964. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


B'nai  B'rith  Americanism  Citation  to 
Frank  P.  Fogarty 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

GI     NEBRASKA 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday  July  14.  1961 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President.  Oma- 
ha's broadca.stins  executive  Frank  P. 
Fogarty  was  the  61st  recipient  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith  citation  presented  by  tl|e 
Henry  Monsky  Lodtje  No.  354. 

Mr.  Fogarty  is  a  man  of  many  civic 
achievements  and  honors.  He  has  also 
!:4ained  wide  recounition  in  his  own  field 
of  radio  and  television  communications. 

Mr.  Fogarty  has  a  keen  .sense  of  ethics 
and  fair  dealint;  and  the  important  part 
they  must  play  in  our  business  com- 
munity. He  is  opposed  to  the  type  of 
expedience  which  is  sometimes  thought 
to  be  necessary  in  order  for  business  to 
thrive  and  prosper. 

Mr.  Fogarty  accepted  the  award  on 
June  6  of  this  year.  At  that  time  he  read 
and  endorsed  a  creed  for  American  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  that  "Creed  for  Amer- 
ican Business,"  together  with  my  tele- 
uram  of  congratulations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  creed  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

JUNE  6     1961 

Mr    Ruben  Lippett 
Hmry  Monsky  Lodgt". 
Ovuiha.  Nebr  : 

In  presenting  to  Frank  P.  Fogarty  the 
Bnai  Brith's  Americanism  citation  your 
good  Henry  Monsky  Lodge  is  maintaining  the 
high  standards  and  excellence  of  its  tradi- 
tion of  awards  programs.  All  Omahans  and 
Nebraskans    take    pride    In    Frank    Fogarty's 


splendid  record  a.-  a  civic  leader  as  well  as 
businessman  He  has  been  a  part  of  the 
growth  C)f  a  wholesome  and  s(nind  city  and 
State  for  a  quarter  century  in  a  very  mean- 
iiiKful  way  We  congratulate  and  salute 
Mr.  roGARTY.  We  commend  your  lodge  for 
extending  thi=  richly  deserved,  well-earned 
rccognit  ion. 

Roman  L    Hruska, 
U.S.  Senator.  Nebraska. 


A  Creed  for  American  Business 
(By  Frank  P.  Fogarty.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Meredith  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, and  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  of  WOW-AM-TV-FM.  in  a  speech 
on  acceptance  of  the  Americanism  Cita- 
tion Award  presented  by  the  Henry  Mon- 
sky Lodge  of  the  B  n.u  H'rilh,  Omaha, 
June   6.    19i51  I 

We  believe  that  business  should  earn  a 
profit,  and  that  It  should  wear  its  profits 
proudly.  Too  long  have  we  permitted  sliort- 
slghted  critics  to  point  the  finger  of  shame 
at  profits,  as  something  to  be  schemed,  bar- 
gained and  t&xed  out  of  existence. 

We  believe  that  business  should  be  more 
eloquent  and  evangelistic  in  explaining  and 
defending  the  profit  system,  otherwise  known 
as  free  enterprise.  We  have  failed  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  out  of  profits  must 
come  the  money  to  make  Jobs,  to  promote 
philanthropy,  to  support  the  Government, 
and  to  finance  the  growth  of  the  country. 
We  have  erected  what  we  fondly  hope  are 
adequate  defenses  for  the  physical  targets 
of  the  Communists,  but  we  have  failed  to 
provide  for  t;ie  defense  of  their  ultimate  tar- 
gets, our  profit  system,  our  democracy  and 
our  faith  in  God. 

We  believe  that  a  business  should  be  deeply 
integrated  Into  the  community  it  serves, 
so  that  It  will  know  the  needs,  desires  and 
problems  of  that  community. 

We  believe  that  a  business  should  accept 
its  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  things 
that  make  a  community  a  better  place  in 
which  to  work  and  live.  Concretely,  this 
means  that  a  business  should  Interest  Itself 
in  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  parks,  mu- 
seums, settlement  liouses.  health  and  welfare 
organizations,  old  people's  homes,  and  nur- 
series, among  other  institutions. 


We  believe  that  a  business  should  be  a 
go(xl  citizen  In  the  formal  or  political  sense 
of  the  world.  It  should  of  course  pay  its 
just  share  of  taxes  fully  and  promptly  Over 
and  above  that.  It  should  take  an  interest 
In  government  and  encourage  Its  employees, 
customers  and  associates  to  do  so  Business 
should  support  city  planning  and  foster 
soundly  conceived  public  works,  looking 
upon  them,  not  a";  a  burden,  but  as  an 
Investment. 

We  believe  that  buslnes.':  should  sweep 
broad  horizons  In  Its  thinking  that  business 
should  be  accurately  informed  about  and 
emotionally  Involved  In  the  problems  that 
confront  the  Unit^ed  States,  both  in  so-called 
normal  times,  such  as  you  and  I  have  seldom 
experienced  In  our  lives,  and  also  In  these 
days  f)f  cold  war  and  hot  peace  We  believe 
business  should  contribute  to  the  Nation  its 
full  share  of  thinking  and  leadership.  We 
think  business  should  speak  out  more  fre- 
quently, more  clearly,  more  bravely. 

We  believe  that  a  busine.ss  should  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  health  of  Its  com- 
munity. It  should  work  vigorously  for  a 
political  climate  in  which  business  can  pros- 
per, thereby  broadening  the  base  for  taxa- 
tion, creating  jobs  and  developing  oppor- 
tunity for  the  young.  Business  should  lay 
out  the  welcome  mat  for  other  businesses, 
even  though  of  tlir  same  tvpe. 


Address  of  Senator  Dodd  at  Annual  Con- 
ference, National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  14.  1961 
Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President,  during  the 
week  of  June  26.  the  Nation's  juvenile 
court  judges  assembled  in  San  Francisco 
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for  the  24th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
National  Juvenile  Court  Judges.  This 
conference  marked  an  important  step  in 
the  direction  of  cooperation  between  our 
Nation's  juvenile  court  judges  and  offi- 
cials of  the  various  levels  of  State  and 
Federal  Government  who  also  deal  with 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinqupncy. 

Participating  in  this  week  of  activity 
were  representatives  from  the  Federal 
Government,  including  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Attorney 
General's  Office,  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. 

Our  Senate  .subcommittee  has  been  in- 
vestmatinu  the  relation.^hip  of  televised 
crime,  violence,  aiid  brutality  and  juve- 
nile delinquency.  I  Ihink  it  was  one  of 
the  significant  tvents  of  the  conference 
when  the  judges,  who  come  in  closer  con- 
tact with  delinquents  than  does  anyone 
else  in  our  .society,  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  decryin.t;  television  shows 
devoted  to  themes  of  crime,  violence,  bru- 
tality, sex,  and  Siidism. 

I  am  sure  that  in  this  and  many  other 
areas,  throu'.di  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  and  the  Federal  Government,  we 
will  achieve  imi)ortant  progress  in  our 
battle  with  the  youth  crime  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
remarks,  entitled  "1961 — a  Turning 
Point  for  the  Nation's  Juvenile  Courts" 
IMinted  ill  the  Record, 

There  beam  no  objection,  the  address 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  oe  .Si.nator  Thomas  J  Donn.  or 
Connecticut,  at  the  Annual  Conferknce 
or  THE  N^TIo.^•AL  Council  or  Juvf-niie 
Court  Juuc.es,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel. 
San  Francisco,  C^lif  ,  June  30,  1961 

I  am  i^leased  anc  honored  that  you  have 
Invited  me  and  members  of  my  staff  to  be 
with  you  at  this  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 

We  are  here  to  listen  and  learn  and  to 
take  back  to  Washington  Information  and 
Insliihts  that  will  h'-lp  us  In  our  work. 

Upon  becoming  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go 
for  help  and  guidiuice  to  those  who  are  In 
the  best  position  to  give  It — the  juvenile 
court  judges.  I  asked  three  of  your  col- 
leagues. Judge  Connelly  of  Boston.  Judge 
Riederer  of  Kansas  City,  and  Judge  Ble.^lng 
of  New  Orleans  to  come  to  Washington  and 
tell  me  what  they  thought  had  to  be  done 
about  this  menace  of  Juvenile  crime  and 
what  our  'Jiibc'immit tee  could  do  to  help  In 
the  struggle  I  remember  their  surprise  at 
belne  asked.  But  they  came  and  they  came 
right  away. 

We  sal  down  together  and  tlirough  our 
talks  and  later  correspondence  worked  our  a 
program  of  action  for  our  subconunittee 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  carry  out 

This  Is  the  way  I  hope  we  can  work  to- 
gether in  the  futu:e.  as  partners  in  one  of 
the  most  important  efforts  of  our  time,  the 
salvaging  of  a  million  young  Americans  who 
have  started  down  the  road  of  crime  and 
degeneracy. 

No  one  who  Is  not  In  your  shoes  can  fully 
comprehend  the  reiponsibllltles  placed  upon 
you,  the  full  dimensions  of  the  problems  you 
face,  and  the  meatierness  of  the  means  which 
society  has  given  you  to  solve  them. 

Each  day  that  you  sit  on  the  Juvenile 
court  bench,  you  see  before  you  the  victims 
of  a  creeping  sickness  in  America. 


Each  case  represents  Its  own  variety  of 
tragedy.  Each  brings  its  reminder  of  tlie 
weakness  of  human  beings.  Each  retells  the 
familiar  story  of  parents  who  have  failed,  of 
schools  which  have  proved  inadequate,  of 
church  efforts  unequal  to  the  task,  of  a  so- 
ciety whose  tone  has  helped  to  corrupt 
rather  than  elevate,  of  community  facilities 
so  Inadequate  as  to  raise  In  your  minds  and 
in  mine  the  question — do  our  people  really 
care? 

We  believe  we  must  believe,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  do  care,  that  they  are 
Willing  and  anxious  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, that  they  are  re.idy  to  support  the  ex- 
pense and  effort  required,  and  that  the  pitl- 
lul  state  of  our  facilities  for  dealing  with 
youthful  offenders  is  due  not  to  indifference, 
but  to  ignor.ince  and  misunderstanding, 
caused  in  some  measure  by  our  own  failure 
to  communicate  effectively. 

And  so  we  are  trying,  each  in  his  c^wn  way. 
to  dr.imati7e  this  problem,  to  outline  the 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  solved,  to  s-ilicit  the 
help  that  we  must  have.  Thus  we  have  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  inve.stigating 
youthful  criminality  and  bringing  the  facts 
before  the  public,  we  have  an  administra- 
tion publicly  recognizing  the  menace  and 
proposing  a  many-sided  attack  upon  it;  we 
have  crusading,  enterprising  ne'vspapers 
taking  up  the  fight  all  across  the  Nation;  we 
have  a  small  but  growing  body  of  scholars 
and  social  scientists  probmg  deeper  and 
deeper  into  this  malignant  social  disease; 
and  we  have  this  National  Council  of  Juve- 
nile Court  Judges,  acting  with  a  new  unity 
and  purpose,  meeting  here  In  San  I'rancisco 
to  exchange  information,  to  develop  new  ap- 
pioaclies,  to  make  an  impact  on  national 
opinion. 

And  so,  though  tlie  problem  before  us  is 
gra\er  than  ever  before,  we  can  well  .ipproach 
it,  not  with  despair  and  gloom,  but  with 
hoj)e  and  confidence. 

What  IS  the  sire  and  shape  of  the  menace 
tiiat  we  are  grappling  with? 

In  the  past  20  years,  crime  in  America  has 
become  organized  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
assume  many  of  the  accoutermen";s  of  re- 
s|K>ctabllity  It  has  the  structure  nf  a  cor- 
poration, the  legal  talent  worthy  cf  a  gov- 
ernment, and  capital  reserves  comparable  to 
those  of  Wail  Street. 

And  the  growth  of  juvenile  crime  has  out- 
stripped that  of  organized  crime,  oTering  to 
its  czars  a  growing  body  of  eager  re:ruits. 

In  the  last  10  years,  referrals  of  young 
boys  and  girls  to  the  Juvenile  cot.rts  have 
rl.sen  almost  200  percent.  The  late-t  figures 
for  1960  show  a  continuation  of  thi;  upward 
surge.  And  new  and  uglier  aspects  of  juve- 
nile crime  are  involved  in  these  statistics. 

Competent  surveys  available  todaj  pxjint  to 
a  sharp  increase  in  crime  among  :he  chil- 
dren of  higher  Income  families,  a  shocking 
rise  In  youthful  offenses  In  rural  a;'eas,  and 
an  aJarming  Uicrease  In  brutal,  sadistic  crim- 
inal acts  committed  for  no  apparer.t  reason 
other  than  the  mere  desire  for  brutility  and 
sadism. 

Even  teenage  giils.  heretofore  a  com- 
paratively law-abidli,g  group,  are  now  an 
important  element  of  tlie  juvenile  delin- 
quency pattern. 

Today  delinquency  knows  no  bairiers;  no 
social  barriers,  no  economic  barriers,  no  geo- 
graphic barriers. 

An  ever-increasing  army  of  juverlle  crim- 
inals is  on  the  march.  Count  the  r.nses.  In 
1960,  half  a  million  strong.  Include  the 
traffic  violators,  many  of  whom  are  serious 
(_>ffenders,  and  it  was  almost  a  million.  And 
if  only  the  present  rate  of  increiis?  Is  con- 
tinued, by  1970  about  one  and  a  ha^f  million 
juvenile  cases  will  come  before  the  courts 
This  is  Indeed  an  army. 

Tlie  juvenile  court  is  the  heavy  artillery 
In  the  battle  against  youth  crime. 

The  boy  standing  before  the  bench  is 
st-andmg    face-to-face    with    the   re^t   of   his 


life.  Whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  the  judge 
before  him  is  his  last  and  best  hope  on 
earth. 

True,  there  aie  the  training  schools,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  centers,  and  the 
dedicated  probation  departments.  But  each 
Is  already  overcrowded,  understaffed,  and 
poorly  financed.  Each  operates  under  cir- 
cumstances that  mr.ke  rehabilitation  im- 
probable. 

After  the  family,  the  school,  the  church. 
and  all  the  other  social  forces  have  failed 
to  le.id  the  child  away  from  delinquency  and 
crime,  he  comes  before  the  Juvenile  court 
bench  and  it  is  the  Judge  to  whom  he  looks 
for  help,  sometimes  unknowing  and  ofttimes 
angry.  Seldom  does  he  realize  that  this 
may  be  his  last  chance,  that  beyond  this 
point  he  can  well  sink  lower  and  lower  un- 
til he  ends  uj)  on  the  scrap  heap  of  hu- 
manity. 

From  tills  moment  on,  the  judge,  tlip 
probation  staff,  and  other  court  personnel 
replace  the  child's  parents  In  looking  after 
his  interests,  because  the  parents  have  al- 
ready faLled.  Thus,  whatever  is  done  to  the 
child  after  he  comes  to  court,  be  it  dismissal, 
probation,  or  placement  In  an  institution,  it 
is  the  judge  who  makes  the  decision  And 
making  the  decision  is  an  awesome  respon- 
sibility. 

Because  the  court  does  replace  the  family 
and  other  agencies,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
court's  own  effectiveness  be  beyond  reproach. 

Each  of  you  know,  however,  the  court  does 
not  always  have  the  resources  necessary  to 
effectively   discharge   its    responsibilities. 

There  are  courts  the  Nation  over  where 
justice  Is  a  farce  because  there  is  too  much 
to  be  done  by  too  few.  Not  only  Is  there 
overcrowding,  but  a  critical  lack  of  trained 
and  qualified  personnel.  Court-connected 
services  are  deficient  and  budgets  are  skimpy. 
Tlie  result  is  a  breakdown  of  intelligent, 
selective  action  in  fmor  of  enforced  haste. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  detention 
homes,  training  schools,  and  in  practically 
all  youth  rehabilitating  institutions. 

During  our  committee  investigations  we 
have  found  overwhelming  evidence  of  this 
The  hands  that  are  strangling  our  efforts  to 
fight  the  youth  crime  juggernaut  have  10 
fingers. 

First,  of  the  3  000  juvenile  courts  in  the 
United  States,  a  large  number  have  judges 
untrained  in  the  delinquency  field,  and 
some  even  m  law. 

.Second,  only  one-half  of  the  counties  deal- 
ing with  delinquents  have  the  barest  kind 
of  probation  services. 

Third,  with  a  conservatively  estimated 
need  of  15.000  trained  juvenile  probation 
officers,  there  exist  only  2.100  probation  offi- 
cers dealing  with  children  alone,  with  an 
additional  3.400  handling  both  adults  and 
juveniles. 

Fourth,  only  1  out  of  10  of  the.^c  probation 
officers  has  completed  any  type  of  training 
for  the  Job. 

Fifth,  an  additional  4  out  of  10  do  not 
have  the  educational  background  to  make 
them  eligible  for  professional  training. 

Sixth,  in  many  St,ate  training  schools  ad- 
ministrators have  to  go  out  Into  tlie  street 
for  personnel,  give  them  a  few  days  of  train- 
ing, and  put  them  to  work  with  highly  dis- 
turbed youtlis. 

Seventli.  3  out  of  10  of  our  State  training 
schools  have  no  sUtff  social  workers  and  4 
out  of  10  of  these  schools  have  no  staff 
psychologist. 

Eighth,  trained  persons  to  handle  the 
100.000  children  who  are  confined  annually  In 
our  jails  because  of  a  lack  of  juvenile  Insti- 
tutions are  practically  nonexistent. 

Ninth.  1  out  of  every  2  cities  over 
10,000  population  has  no  special  Juvenile 
officers. 

Tenth,  all  too  frequently,  juvenile  ofTend- 
er.'-  are  thrown  into  iail  with  adult  offenders. 
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More  shocking,  our  committee  found  nu- 
nier  nis  ca^es  of  children  being  confined  with 
j:du!t  criminals  for  long  periods  of  time  while 
awaiting  a  court  hearing  which  may  well  find 
•hem  not  to  be  offenders  at  all. 

Tills  is  the  national  situation  as  I  see  It. 
If  we  do  not  make  major  efforts  now,  we  can 
look  'o  a  disaster  of  gigantic  proportions  In 
the  near  future.  And  aside  from  these  de- 
ficiencies. I  would  be  remiss  in  my  assign- 
ment if  I  did  not  emphasize  what  I  consider 
•T  be  a  double  Jeopardy: 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  competent 
udges  overwhelmed  by  an  endless  flow  of 
-serious  o.fenders  cascading  through  their 
courts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  lil- 
cquipped,  incompetent  judges  described  by 
ri  fellow  Judge  as  "h.onorable  peacocks  preen- 
ing themselves  on  the  juvenile  court  benches 
of  this  country"  wl:o  "bluster,  pontiacate. 
and  posture  while  ycungstera  slip  deeper  into 
trouble  and  families  deteriorate  for  want  of 
proper  judicial  and  probationary  services." 

We  see.  as  from  afar,  a  vast  tidal  wave 
IcKjn.ing  lip  on  the  horizon,  mi^ving  toward 
our  jerry-built  patchwork  of  dikes  and  levees. 
Somehow  we  ha-,  e  got  to  rebuild  our  defenses 
and  redirect  the  tidal  currents  that  threaten 
TO  drown  us. 

We  are  at  a  turning  point  in  ihe  history 
of  the  juvenile  cour..  .<;y:>tcm.  I;  will  either 
rise  to  the  occ.ision  and  begin  to  show  dis- 
cerntbit  progress  ye.ir  by  year,  or  it  will  go 
under. 

No  judge  w:i;.ts  to  be  a  p(  or  judge.  a!i 
honorable  peacock.  No  judJie  wants  to  tun 
an  inadequate  court.  No  judge  wants  to 
harm  the  boys  and  girls  '.hat  he  ought  to  be 
helping.  And  so  our  hrst  step  must  be  edu- 
cation, education  of  the  judges  themselves 
and  eUuc:u:on  of  the  public.  And  y.m  are  la 
I  he  best  position  to  do  the  jrib 

What  can  be  done  ' 

i-irst,  you  pud  I  and  all  others  who  are 
involved  in  this  field  have  got  to  start  ar- 
riving at  answers  instead  of  asking  the  same 
old  questions.  One  of  the  most  discouraging 
and  frustrating  aspects  of  this  wiiole  area 
is  the  lack  of  firmly  held  opinions,  the  lack 
of  a  consensus  runong  informed  people  as  Uy 
what  ought  to  be  done.  These  disagree- 
ments are  m.uiilest  here  in   this  hall  today. 

Certainly  yon  cannot  expect  the  Nation  to 
rally  behind  a  determined,  coherent  effort  if 
you.  the  authorities,  the  juvenile  court 
judges,  cannot  agree  yourselve-s  on  any  con- 
certed plan  of  attack. 

There  is  a  division  amt.ing  you  on  many 
key  quettions — division  as  to  whether  Juve- 
nile courts  should  be  governed  principally 
tav  concepts  of  criminal  law  and  legal  pro- 
cedure or  by  social-psychological  ccjnsidera- 
tions:  whether  due  process  of  law  must  be 
strictly  observed  in  Juvenile  court  or 
whether  the  nattire  of  these  proceedings 
calls  f<;ir  informalit:y  and  flexibility;  whether 
the  Juvenile  court  should  conduct  its  af- 
fairs in  secrecy  cir  whether  the  press  and 
public  should  be  permitted  to  attend  and 
e.xamine  and  publicize  the  operations  of  the 
court,  always  assuming  that  the  Identity  of 
persons  Involved  would  not  be  made  public; 
whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  court 
ouglit  to  bp  enlarged  or  reduced;  whether  the 
age  limit  defining  juvenile  o.lenders  should 
be  raised  or  lowered,  whether  or  not  petty 
cases  now  handled  iii  court  cotild  be  better 
handled  outside. 

Your  c<.-lleagues  on  jvr.enile  benches  across 
the  Na'ion.  our  legislators,  our  newspaper- 
men and  editors,  otir  scholars  and  social  sci- 
Tntists.  our  police  departments,  and  the 
American  people  need  your  advice  and  ought 
to  be  getting  authori':itive  reconimcndations 
from   this   body. 

I  see  in  the  growing  effectiveness  of  the 
National  Covincil  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges 
an  Increasing  hope  that  you  will  lead  us  to- 
ward a  cunst-nsus  of  opinion  on  these  ques- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  during 
the   next   year  or   two   the  National   Cotmcil 


of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  organise  task  forces 
to  study  specifically  the  most  vital  contro- 
versial Issues  which  you  face;  that  you  pre- 
sent these  problems  In  the  form  of  reports 
at  your  annual  conferences;  that  you  debate 
them  and  vote  if  necessary.  You  must  re- 
solve these  controversies  within  your  own 
hotise,  for  only  then  will  you  be  able  to 
hasten  and  accelerate  the  growth  of  a  uni- 
fied and  reliable  set  of  standards,  pollclcji. 
and  rules  of  procedure  for  the  operation  of 
our   juvenile   court   systems. 

I. ike  the  Governors'  conference  or  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Jud::es  must  be  a 
leading  aitd  unifying  force  in  its  respective 
iteld  and  it  ca:i  be  such  a  force  by  effectively 
using  the  mechanisms  available  to  organiza- 
tions of  this  .nature.  These  are  the  confer- 
ence, the  deb:''e,  the  resolution,  the  vote,  and 
the  task  force  .">r  workshop. 

A  second  mejor  underUiklng  Is  that  of 
dram.itizing  t  >   'lie  Nation   what   we  are  up 

,'  ^.  W-iO  L  . 

There  is  now  a  surge  of  Interest  in  this 
P.elri  The  Prcsideiit  has  identified  Juvenile 
delinquency  as  a  major  national  problem. 
The  Attorney  General  has  focused  the  spot- 
light of  attention  upon  It.  The  Senate  sub- 
cnmmittee  on  which  I  serve  has  for  years 
i:"en  bringing  ihis  problem  before  the  Nation. 

Now  IS  the  time  for  these  efforts  to  be 
joir'^d  by  a  majcr  crlort  on  the  local  level 
ijy  the  juvenile  court  Judges  themselves.  I 
am  asking  yo\],  overworked  as  you  are,  to 
add  to  your  present  burdens  the  t.ask  of  In- 
forming the  people  of  your  community  of 
tl.e  gravity  of  this  problem  and  of  the  pitl- 
I'illy  inadfqui.te  resources  you  have  with 
which   to  meet   It. 

This  meiiUs  for  you  a  weary  circuit  of 
public  speaking.  It  means  the  issuing  of 
public  statements.  It  means  the  explaining 
if  court  proceedings  to  the  public  and  the 
prcjs  that  they  might  better  understand 
the  nature  of  this  work.  The  public  will 
adequately  support  only  those  activities  It 
understands  and  you  have  the  knowledge, 
the  respect,  and  the  stature  to  help  them  to 
tmderstand. 

Tlie  third  great  avenue  of  attack  is  leg- 
is!  Uion.  local.  State,  and  national. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  have,  for  the 
first  time,  nat.onul  legislation  aimed  at  at- 
tacking deficiencies  in  our  defense  against 
juvenile  delinquency.  This  legislation  has 
already  pa.ssed  the  Senate  and  I  am  confi- 
dent tb.:\t  it  will  be  strengthened  In  the 
House  cf  Representatl-.cs  and  signed  by  the 
President.  It  will  be  a  beginning  toward  a 
truly  national  eifort.  It  will  provide  funds 
for  research  Into  the  facets  of  our  society 
that  contribu'e  to  youth  crime,  funds  for 
pilot  projects  and  demonstration  programs 
for  dealing  with  Juvenile  delinquents  so  that 
we  can  find  out  in  some  organi.';cd  way  which 
approaches  wc.rk  and  which  do  not  work; 
funds  for  the  education  of  scholars  In  this 
field,  funds  fir  the  training  of  probation 
officers,  of  detention  home  employees,  of  so- 
cial workers. 

This  legislation,  of  course.  Is  experimental. 
It  is  an  untried  program  In  an  uncertain 
field.  It  is  a  natural  target  for  the  attacks 
of  those  who  like  to  scoff  at  "do-gooders." 
Whether  or  net  this  bill  succeeds  will  depend 
in  large  measure  on  the  help  and  cooperation 
and  coitnsel  that  you  Juvenile  court  judges 
give  to  It.  You  have  got  to  give  us  the  Ideas 
and  the  critiques  for  proposals  to  establish 
these  various  projects,  research  programs, 
and  training  courses.  You  have  got  to  help 
us  to  make  sure  that  what  we  do  Is  practical. 
down  to  ee.rth.  and  effective. 

And  you  ha^e  got  to  lead  the  effort  to  have 
these  pilot  programs  duplicated  on  the  local 
level  where  th.e  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 
fight  against  Juvenile  delinquency  must  be 
made.  Detention  homes,  study  centers,  and 
other  rehabilitative  institutions  must  be 
built.  Community  programs  for  youth  em- 
ployment and  for   the  occupation  of   those 


young  people  who  drop  out  oJ  school  mu:,! 
be  provided.  Creative  substitutes  must  be 
developed  by  (nir  communities  to  channel 
the  energies  and  emutiuiir,  that  are  uo'.v  going 
into  destructive,  violent,  antisoci.ii  acts  by 
an  element  of  our  your.g  generation  which 
is  obviously  frustrated,  confused,  tmd  seem- 
ingly unable  to  fit  Into  the  shifting  pattern 
of  American  life  in  the  1960s. 

Thus  lar  I  have  been  dealing  mainly  with 
ways  and  means  of  coping  with  Juvenile 
delinquency  after  It  has  already  occurred. 
This  Inevitably  Is  our  first  problem.  \Vc  are 
fighting  an  epidemic  that  has  already  struck 
and  it  Is  natural  that  our  principal  effort 
should  go  Into  fighting  tiie  effects  of  that 
epidemic.  But  a  very  Important  part  of 
our  problem,  perhaps  the  most  Important.  Is 
the  elimination  of  those  corrupting  Influ- 
ences which  have  taken  such  a  heavy  toll 
f.f  our  youth.  We  have  got  to  strike  closer 
to  the  source. 

And  those  of  us  on  the  Senate  liubcom- 
mittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
have  been  trying  to  do  Jvist  that.  We  are 
trying  to  Identify  and  combat  these  aspects 
of  our  society  that  aid  the  development  of 
delinquency,  those  influences  tliat  ha\e  a 
corrupting  effect  on  our  ycjung  people 

We  arevpresently  In  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
haustive l!iqulry  into  the  effect  on  our  young 
people  of  several  Imurs  a  day  of  television 
violence,  crime,  and  depravity. 

We  are  developiinr  legislation  to  halt  the 
Juvenile  traffic  In  the  lesser  drugs  which  are 
the  first  steps  on  the  road  to  narcotics  ad- 
diction. 

We  are  drafting  bills  to  deal  with  the 
interstate  Juvenile  traffic  in  guns,  and  have 
already  succeeded  In  obtaining  the  volun- 
tary support  of  many  of  the  responsible 
elements  In  the  production,  transportatl'in. 
and  sale  of  weapons. 

We  are  exploring  ways  and  means  of  com- 
batting the  corrupting  and  despicable  flixjd 
of  obscene  and  pornographic  literature 

We  have  undertaken  a  massive  study  of 
the  effects  of  Idleness  and  you'h  unemploy- 
ment upon  Juvenile  delinquency  We  are 
in  touch  with  the  responsible  authorities  la 
every  sizable  community  in  the  Nation  In 
an  attempt  to  evolve  recommendations  that 
will  take  our  young  boys  and  girls  oft  the 
streets  and  put  them  on  the  road  to  pro- 
ductive lives. 

In  all  of  these  activities  we  seek  t!;e  help 
and  advice  of  you  who  are  in  tlie  front  lines 
of  this  battle. 

Our  comm.ittee  exists  to  help  you  by  tlie 
psissage  of  legislation,  by  the  furtherance 
of  research,  by  the  dramatizing  of  your  prob- 
lems so  that  the  public  will  understand  tliem. 

I  like  to  tlunk  of  my  appearance  here 
today  and  of  the  c.jijperati on  between  the 
Senate  subcommittee  and  the  juvenile 
court  Judsres  over  the  past  year  as  a  8\Tnbol 
and  a  forerunner  of  the  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  all  levels  of  our  government 
in  mounting  a  conceited  effort  to  fight  this 
problem. 

We  are  concerned  in  this  convention  with 
the  faults  and  weak  spots  of  our  American 
society.  But  our  concentration  on  this 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  we  In  the 
United  States  have  created  and  developed 
the  finest  and  the  grandest  society  ever 
known  to  man. 

Our  people  have  had  a  unique  success, 
an  unpartilleled  progress.  And  that  suc- 
cess and  progress  naturally  breed  unique  and 
luiparalleled  problems. 

Wc  have  transformed  the  nature  rif  human 
existence  on  this  planet.  We  have  accom- 
plished a  humane  but  mighty  revolution  that 
has  put  mankind  upon  a  new  road  toward 
happiness,  fulllllment.  and  well-being. 

This  transformation,  this  revolution.  In- 
evitably causes  dislocations  and  maladjvist- 
ments. 

I  believe  that  these  faults,  these  malad- 
justments are  not  the  portents  of  a  cfirr 
rupt  and  falling  civilization  but  rather  the 
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backwash  of  a  "i.'jing  civllizatirjn  that  is 
greater  than  anj  before  It  and  that  will 
survive  and  flouriih. 

Urbanization,  television,  the  automubile, 
mir.icle  drugs,  Inexpensive  literature,  leisure, 
material  prosperi'.y,  the  growth  of  civil  lib- 
erties— all  of  these  things  are  essential 
forces  for  the  liberation  and  improvement  of 
man. 

Each  of  them  brings  jirublems  Each  of 
them  Is  subject  to  abuse  and  misuse.  But 
these  abuses  are  not  the  death  rattle  of  our 
society.     They  are  only  its  "growing  pains  " 

My  faith  In  our  free  society  Is  such  that  I 
am  confident  tha'  we  have  but  to  recognize 
this  problem  and  put  It  before  the  American 
f>eople  and  they  v.iU  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion. 

Surely  we  In  t-ils  Incomparable  country 
of  ours  have  the  resources,  the  skills,  the 
knowledge,  the  money,  the  energy,  and  the 
will  to  do  this  Job. 

Our  task,  yours  and  mine.  Is  to  mobilize 
these  resources,  to  guide  these  skills,  to  gi'.  e 
direction    to    this    energy,    to    motivate    this 

Will. 

I  have  been  heartened  and  encouraged  by 
the  activity  of  all  levels  of  government  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  of  the  progress  made 
by  our  fine  organization  of  Juvenile  court 
Judges.  I  think  we  can  leave  this  conven- 
tion with  more  nason  for  confidence  and 
optimism  than  we  have  felt  for  many  a  year. 
The  call  for  action  has  at  last  been  sounded 
l<.iud  and  clear,  and  the  American  people  and 
their  government  are  responding  to  that  call. 


:,nierv 


L.  F 


razier 


EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF     KFNTICKV 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  14,  1961 

Mr.  COOPER  Miv  Pio.sidoiit,  T  was 
vt.'iy  much  i:)lea.'-od  to  find  that  a  recent 
i.s.'^ue  of  Senate  )!■  Kfrr's  ••KEPR-cnt 
Status"  was  dcvi)ted  to  Mr,  Emery  L. 
Frazier,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate, 
for  whom  all  of  us  have  ureat  affection. 
Mr,  Frazier  is  a  native  of  Kentucky. 
Formerly  he  was  mayor  of  Whitcsburt:. 
Ky.  Kentucky  is  proud  of  Emery 
Frazier. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of«us  will  endorse 
Senator  Kfrr's  recopnition  of  Mr. 
Frazier's  fine  human  qualities  and  re- 
markable ability  a.s  an  cfTiccr  of  the 
Senate, 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  request 
that  the  aiticif  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  br  pi  inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senateside  Scene 

When  the  roll  i;  called  out  yonder.  Fra- 
zier's there  in  the  middle  of  It  all.  "A-l-a- 
b-a-m-a"  Ixxmis  tie  distinctive  voice  of  the 
Senates  Chief  Clerk,  Emery  L.  Frazier,  dur- 
ing dramatic  rollcalls  at  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  each  and  every  4  years. 
He's  been  polling  tie  States  for  more  conven- 
tions than  he  like,  to  admit,  and  a  whole 
generation  of  radiC'  listeners  and  TV  lookers 
associate  him  as  a  part  of  the  podium  pro- 
ceedings. He's  had  more  television  exposure 
than  Howdy  D(X^dy  and  Ma\erick. 

Actually,  the  Chief  Clerk  Is  on  a  temporary 
a,ssignment  here.  He  ran  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature with  such  .'kill  that  a  Senator  by  the 


name  of  BarkU  y  asked  him  to  spend  a  session 
in  Washington.  That  was  in  1933.  He's 
been  ar.jund  ever  since  handling  legislation 
on  the  floor,  calling  rolls,  and  supervising  the 
complex  duties  of  the  other  clerks  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate's  ofBce  and  over.seemg 
other  activities  under  the  Secreta'-y. 

D'^sjMte  his  resounding  resonance  during 
readings  and  rollcalls,  Emery  Frazier  Is  a 
quiet.  feoft-si>-ken  man  who  luves  t  ■>  Just  visit 
and  to  work  with  choice  woods  He  likes  to 
collect  rare  or  historic  timber  ,ind  make 
something  from  it.  The  stately  Senate  desks 
are  his  pnmary  hobby,  and  he  has  compiled 
a  complex  history  of  them  all. 

PYazier  must  have  been  born  during  an 
election,  f<_'r  he  has  been  surrounded  by  poli- 
tics and  the  men  who  practice  it  ;.ll  his  life 
In  his  old  Kentucky  home  they  had  bitter 
elections  and  if  a  man  couldn't  bea:  an  oppo- 
nent at  the  polls  he'd  simply  shoot  him  out 
of  office.  It  was  unsportsmanlike,  but  elec- 
tive. 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk  is  a  great  conservationist 
of  Senate  treasures.  He  has  rescued  scores 
of  old  obJect^s  that  might  have  become  kin- 
dling. He  cherishes  ancient  Senate  records 
and  collects  rare  books  on  history.  His 
tastes  run  to  the  genuine,  th.-;  solid  the  sub- 
stantial. He  had  a  field  day  when  t:ie  Cham- 
ber was  remc)deled  In  1950  and  workmen 
ripped  treasured  materials  from  th?  hist  ric 
rovjin.  Frazier's  desk  area  resembled  a 
junior-sized  lumber  yard.  Since  the  first 
and  last  Presiding  OfHccr  who  used  ihe  furni- 
ture were  Kentuckians.  tlie  original  equip- 
ment now  is  preserved  m  the  capltol  at 
Frankfort. 

About  100  Senators  hope  Frazier's  tempo- 
rary stay  here  is  extended  indefinitely.  They 
like  t-o  hear  him  call  "Mr.  Aiken.  Mi.Allott  ' 
each  day,  and  "A-r-k-a-n-s-a-s.  A-r-l- 
z-o-n-a  "  everv  fourth  vear. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or  xrER.\sKA 
IN  THE   .SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   .■- I.-a  1  E.S 

Friday.  July  14.  1961 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
coming  week.  July  16  through  July  22, 
is  of  .special  significance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  freedom-lovin;..-  people 
throuphout  the  world.  The  third  week 
in  July  of  each  year  has  by  resolution 
of  Congress  been  set  aside  for  the  ob- 
.scrvance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

In  a  joint  resolution  approved  on 
July  17.  1959.  and  enacted  as  Puolic  Law 
86-90.  the  Con,£?ress  has  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to — 

Is.-^ue  a  proclamation  designating  the  third 
week  In  July  1959  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities.  The  President  is 
further  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year  u  itil  such 
lime  as  freedom  and  I'ldcpendence  s.^all  have 
beeti  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world. 

Conpress  has  thus  sensed  the  impor- 
tance of  focusing  the  attentior  of  the 
free  world  upon  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations.  The  compelling  reasons  which 
prompted  it  to  take  this  action  are 
pointed  out  m  the  body  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 


The  resolution  recites  the  fact  that  the 
'imperialistic  policies  of  Communist 
Russia  have  led  through  direct  and  in- 
direct a^fi^ression  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  independence"  of  22  coun- 
tries The  countries  listed  are  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ru- 
thenia,  Rumania,  East  Germany.  Bul- 
garia, mainland  China.  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea.  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turk- 
estan, and  North  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  further  recites  that 
'.since  1918  the  imperialistic  and  ag- 
gressive polices  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast 
empire  v.hich  poses  a  dire  threat  to  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
the  free  peoples  gf  the  v,orld."  It  re- 
minds us  thai  "the.se  submei'ged  nations 
look  to  the  United  States,  as  the  citadel 
of  freedom,  for  Icadersliip  in  bringing 
about  their  liberation  and  independ- 
ence. ' 

These  arc  not  reckless  statements.  Mr. 
President.  They  cannot  be  discounted 
'as  exaggerated  emotional  charges  of  ii  - 
re.sponsible  alarmists.  This  is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  si*eaking  the 
cold,  hard,  unpleasant  truth.  We  must 
never  forget  it.  The  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  helps  us  not  to  forget 
it. 

Public  Law  86-90  states  the  case  for 
some  900  milLon  people  \\±o  are' now 
captives  of  the  Communist  Empire.  It 
reminds  us  that  any  apathy  we  may  dis- 
play would  mean  their  despair.  Their 
despair  means  the  loss  of  900  million 
silent  allies. 

Mr.  Presideiu.  we  now  have  40  years  of 
experience  to  suide  us -if  we  have  any 
doubts  about  Communist  Ru.-^sia's  ag- 
gressive, imperialistic  intentions.  By 
1921  the  Bolsheviks  had  already  crushed 
the  independence  of  Ukraine,  'V\^hite  Ru- 
thenia,  Armenia,  Georgia.  Idel-Ural 
Cossackia.  and  Turkestan.  In  1939  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  overrun 
Followini-'  World  War  II  Poland.  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia,  Rumania.  Bul- 
.i:;ana.  and  Albania  were  pulled  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  The  aiainland  of 
China  was  next,  and  in  1948  some  700 
million  Chinese  v.ere  placed  under  the 
Communist  yoke. 

Then  came  East  Germany.  North  Ko- 
rea. Tibet,  and  North  "Vietnam,  and  we 
can  now  add  Cuba  to  the  list., 

Mr.  President,  at  no  time  in  histoiy 
has  so  much  misery  and  oppression  been 
packed  into  so  few  years.  Never  has 
there  been  such  a  systematic,  deter- 
mined, and  ruthless  suppression  of  hu- 
man freedom. 

But,  if  nothing  else,  these  shameful 
years  furnish  us  our  lessons  for  the 
future.  And  as  we  approach  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  futui-e,  we  know  that  hu- 
man nature  is  on  our  side.  Man  has 
an  inborn  desire  to  be  free.  His  free- 
dom can  be  suppressed,  but  his  desire 
to  regain  it  cannot. 

We  also  know,  however,  that  man's 
desire  for  freedom  will  soon  turn  to 
frustration  unless  he  has  hope.  The 
captive  peoples  must  have  reason  to 
hope.  They  must  know  that  although 
they  have  been  silenced,  they  have  not 
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been  forgotten.  They  must  know  that 
they  will  not  be  abandoned  for  the  sake 
of  the  status  quo  and  so-called  peaceful 
coexistence. 

So  Ions  as  there  is  a  spark  of  hope 
there  is  a  spark  of  resistance,  and  that 
resistance,  whether  it  be  real  or  poten- 
tial, means  a  help  to  assure  our  se- 
curity. 

In  1959  and  1960.  Public  Law  86-90 
was  implemented  by  a  Presidential 
Proclamation  designating  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  and  inviting  the  American 
people  to  participate  in  its  observance. 
I  hope  the  President  will  again  add  the 
dignity  of  his  Office  to  the  occasion  this 


year,  especially  in  view  of  .^omo  of  tlv 
more  recent  world  events      On  July   11 
I  sent  a  letter  to  Ll^.e  Pres!i!»>p.t  ur   ;r:;: 
him  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unaniniou.s  coii.->ci,l  ilia*  a  copy 
of  the  letter  be  pruited  m  liic  lit:  okd. 
together  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objeclioii,  tiif  1-  '.it-r 
was  ordered  to  be  piint'xi  n^;  the  Record, 
a'^  follo"'; : 

US    StINATE, 
COMMrrTEK  ON  THK  JtTDICI.^RT. 

July  11.  1961. 

The  Pir:-,!-VNr. 
T':t'  \Vn  itr  11^  ut^e. 

My  Demi  Mr  Pp."  iofnt:  I  write  to  urge 
that  a  pr'X'kimat:   11  be  Issued  again  this  year 


designating    the   thir  !   \v«fk   .11    Ju'.v   as   Cri- 
tlve  Natloi.s  Wee  k. 

Y  •;  .'.re  'acII  aw. ire  of  the  nhg>it  of  <  ]\e 
:i.  ;:;'<;-.s  of  .ipofile  beh.iiid  the  Iron  C"\ir»-!;  1 
and  th."  '.:<^  t  for  prf'-ervins:  arui  s»  rei-.f:' !"f  r. - 
Ing  ttieir  de.'-.re  fi>r  freed- -iti  I  wmtii  hr^hibMr 
the  obvious. 

The  annual  ob.=:rrvanro  f  fip';-.p  X  "air.s 
A  eek  can  be  an  effective  n;v,.us  )!  reKindllng 
hope  and  rea,ssuri;it;  th,f  ■,  :r«!nis  if  C  •  - 
inunist  oppressing  •].  i'  t;,(y  w;:i  ..  .•  bf  f  r- 
gotten  I  h'.;ip  y  'i  v;'. :  >,"  :•. '  *u  -.ft  .uslcle 
the  con..nir  v..  (fk  :\..r  the  rcdeUicatioii  w{  the 
American  !>({)>  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
those  countries  where  it  is  now  denied 
Respectfully  yours, 

RoM.\N  L    Hrusk\. 
^     U.S.  Senator  oj  NX-bra.ka. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  Jily  17,  1061 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Right  Reverend  S.  K.  Mondol, 
senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
southern  Asia,  Delhi,  India,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  Gk)d.  our  loving  Heavenly  Father, 
we  pause  before  Thee  this  morning  for  a 
few  moments,  In  deep  reverence  and  true 
humility.  Touch  our  finite  spirits  with 
Thine  eternal  and  lifeglving  spirit, 
that  new  sources  of  strength  and  energy 
may  be  released  through  every  fiber  of 
our  being. 

Grant,  this  day.  Thy  special  blessing 
upon  the  Members  of  this  august  body. 
Great  is  the  responsibility  Thou  hast 
placed  upon  them  for  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  and  the  larger  himian  family 
around  the  globe.  When  the  burdens 
become  heavy,  may  the  lifting  power  of 
Thy  grace  sustain  them  through  dark 
moments  and  trying  ordeals. 

We  lift  our  prayer  in  the  cause  of 
peace  for  which  mankind  hungers. 

Remove  from  our  human  relations  the 
elements  of  discord,  suspicion,  fear,  bit- 
terness, greed,  and  lust  for  power  that 
make  for  war. 

Teach  us.  O  God.  that  one  is  our 
Father  in  heaven,  and  we  all  are  broth- 
ers and  part  of  one  another. 

Save  us  from  pessimism  and  csniicism 
that  tell  us  that  war  is  inevitable. 

Bestow  Thy  special  favor  and 
guidance  upon  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  this  country  and  all  others 
who  exercise  authority  in  this  land  and 
other  lands. 

Make  them  willing  to  subordinate 
their  wills  tO  Thy  will,  believing  that  in 
following  Thy  will  there  is  peace  for  the 
individual  and  the  nations. 

We  offer  our  prayer  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  came  to  bring  peace  to  dis- 
traught humanity.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  14,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afl&xed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S  1710.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
6,  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency 
livestock  loans  under  such  act  until  De- 
cember 31,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1986.  An  act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  section  5  of  the  act  of  July  28.  1916.  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  In- 
formation to  the  Postmaster  General  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  revenue  received  by  railroads  from 
express  companies  for  the  transportation 
of  express  matter; 

H.R.  4591.  An  act  to  continue  untU  the 
close  of  June  30,  1962,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJl.6441.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
a  more  effective  program  of  water  pollution 
control,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting   sundry    nominations,    which    was 


referred  to  the   Committee   on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary; 

Leonard  T.  Heckathorn,  of  South  Dakota, 
to  be  TJJS.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota;  and 

Doyle  W.  Foreman,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated.  * 


COLLECTORS  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  collectors  of 
custwns. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  subsequently  said:  Mad- 
am President,  earlier  today  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  President's  appointment 
of  Miss  Lucia  M.  Cormier  of  Rumford, 
Maine,  as  collector  of  customs  for  the 
district  of  Maine,  the  First  Customs  Dis- 
trict of  the  United  States.  Miss  (Cormier 
has  a  distinguished  record  o^  public 
service  in  the  State  of  Maine  as  a  teach- 
er, town  official.  State  representative, 
minority  leader  in  the  Maine  Legisla- 
ture, and  candidate  for  Congress  and 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  know  that  she 
will  be  an  outstanding  collector  of  cus- 
toms, bringing  to  her  new  task  the  same 
intelligence,  active  interest,  administra- 
tive ability,  and  capacity  for  hard  work 
which  she  has  applied  in  all  her  other 
responsibilities. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  grow  up  in 
the  same  town  with  Miss  Cormier.  I 
have  known  her  as  a  colleague  in  gov- 
ernment and  politics:  I  have  seen  her 
reputation  grow  among  those  of  both 
parties  as  she  has  demonstrated  her  un- 
derstanding and  her  fair-minded  ap- 
proach to  legislative  and  administrative 
problems. 

Miss  Cormier  is  one  of  the  two  women 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy  as  col- 
lector of  customs.  They  are  the  first  of 
their  sex  to  be  so  honored.  I  consider 
this  a  tribute  to  Miss  Cormier's  ability 
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and  to  her  place  as  a  leading  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Maine.  Hers  will  not  be 
an  easy  post,  for  Maine  is  an  active  cus- 
toms district,  with  ports  of  entry  on  Its 
250-mile  coast,  and  along  its  almost  500- 
mile  border  with  Canada.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  she  will  fulfill  her  responsi- 
bilities with  distinction  and  with  great 
credit  to  this  administration. 


U.S    MARSHAL 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Jack  D.  Obbink,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Nebraska 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

COURT  OF  MILITARY  APPEALS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Paul  J.  Kilday,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  for  a 
term  of  15  years  expiring  May  1,  1976. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

U.S.  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Vice  Adm.  Claude  V.  Ricketts,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions in  the  Department  of  the  NavT. 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5085,  and  to  hold 
the  rank  of  admiral  under  section  5321 
of  such  title  while  so  serving. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
out  objection,  the  nomination 
firmed. 


With- 
is  con- 


US.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Col.  Paul  T.  Cooper,  4861A,  Regular 
Air  Force,  for  appointment  to  the  tem- 
porary grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secre- 
t&iTv's  desk 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the    following    letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Amendment   of   Section    201(1)    of   Fedeb.al 
Civil  Defense  Act   of   1950 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  Office 
of  the  Pre.sident.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  further  amend  section 
201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
NmicE  OF  Proposed  Disposftion  of  Cert.mn 
Platintm  Scrap 

A  letter  from  the  .^dminist^ator.  General 
Services  Admlnistratioii.  Washington,  D.C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 4.471  troy  ounces  of  platinum  scrap 
and  a  quantity  of  nonferrous  scrap  consist- 
ing of  approximately  520  short  tons  of  brass, 
74  short  tons  of  silicon  bronze  and  copper, 
11  short  tons  of  beryllium  copper,  and  106 
short  tons  of  zinc  foil,  now  held  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile  (With  an  accompanying 
paper)  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Report    of    P.\cific    Marine   Fisheries 

Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission.  Portland.  Oreg  . 
transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
That  commission,  for  the  year  1960  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on   ComTnercc. 

Disbursement  of  Judiciary  Funds 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  disbursing  of  Judiciary  funds 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    the   Judiciary. 

Sl'speASion  of  Deportation  of  a  Certain 
Alien 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  copy  of  an  order  suspending  deportation 
In  the  case  of  Mario  Norrlto,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  law  pertaining  to  said  alien,  and 
the  reason  for  ordering  such  suspension 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    the   Judiciary. 

Temporart  Admission  Into  the  UNrrrD 
States  of  Certai.n-  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Ser'ice.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tem- 
porary admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


S.  1443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Fenner  Tynes  (Rept    No  549): 

H.R  1336  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Cat- 
ania Pugllsi   (Rept,  No.   551); 

H.R  1379  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
pendents or  estate  of  Carroll  O  Swltzer 
(Rept.  No.  552); 

H.R.  1383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hyacinth 
Louise  Miller  (Rept.  No.  553); 

H.R  1390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Ngon  Woon  ( Rept  No  554 ) ; 

H.R  1391  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wong    Lau    Sau    Kam     (Rept     No     555), 

H,R  1486  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Vi- 
centa  A  Messer  i  Rept   No  556) ; 

H.R  1499  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Nldo   (Rept.  No.  567); 

H.R  1699.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
George    Boudoures    (Rept     No     558), 

H.R.  1704  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Shee 
Won  (Rept   No   559) ; 

H.R  1706  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Mtchiko  Flores  (Rept   No.  5601 ; 

HR   1891    An    act    for   the   relief   of   Enlc.^ 
William  J   Stevens  (Rept    No   561); 

H.R.  1903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Amina  Youssif  Coslno  (nee  Simaaii)  (Rept. 
No.  562 ) ; 

H.R  2354  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Louis  Fischer,  Feger  Seafoods,  and  Mr  aid 
Mrs,  Thomas  R    Stuart    (Rept.  No    563); 

H  R.  2674  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E-.  a 
Nowik    (Rept    No    564);   and 

H.R  2750,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force 
(Rept    No    565) . 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  935  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lillian  Frank 
Sclavl   (Rept    No    550) , 

By  Mr  EIJ^NDER,  from  the  Committee 
ou  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S,  1643.  A  bill  to  improve  and  protect  farm 
prices  and  farm  Income,  to  increase  farmer 
participation  In  the  development  of  farm 
programs,  to  adjust  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  In  line  with  the  requirements 
therefor,  to  Improve  distribution  and  expand 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit  service,  to 
protect  the  interest  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes  (S   Rept   No   566). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1412.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
land  situated  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
city  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.     (Rept.  No.  546). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman  T. 
Burgett,  Lawrence  S.  Foote,  Richard  E.  Fors- 
gren,  James  R.  Hart,  Ordeen  A.  Jallen,  James 
M.  Lane,  David  E.  Smith,  Jack  K.  Warren, 
and  Anne  W.  Welsh  (Rept.  No.  547); 

S.  1347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgia  El- 
len Thomason  (Rept.  No.  548) ; 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
I induced,  read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     WILEY: 

S  2258.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  project  for  Milwaukee 
Harlx)r,  Wis  ,  In  order  to  provide  certain 
improvements  for  navigation  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilet  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a   separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   BUTLER: 

S  2259.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Julia  Kok; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2260.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
Noel  Borromeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S  2261.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Richard 
Kyrt    Kooyman    and    Klmberly    Ann    Kooy- 
man;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

S  2262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Bernstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kktauver  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By   Mr.   KEATING: 

S.2263.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Dr.    Duk 
Ho  Lee,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    JAVITS; 

S  2264.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 

S.  2265  A  bill  to  establish  a  teaching  hos- 
pital for  Howard  University,  to  transfer 
Freedman's  Hospital  to  the  university,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Lah>or  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ht'mphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headinij.) 

By    Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   Delaware    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 

S.  2266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
certain  distributions  of  stock  made  pursuant 
to  orders  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
not  be  treated  as  dividend  distributions  but 
shall  be  treated  as  a  return  of  basis  and  re- 
sult in  gain  only  to  the  extent  basis  of  the 
luiderlylng  stock  Is  exceeded;  and  tc  further 
provide  that  the  aniount  of  a  dividend  in 
kind  received  by  a  corporation  shall  be  its 
fair  market  value;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  sejiarate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself.  Mr 
Bridges  Mr  Javits,  Mrs,  NErBERCER 
Mr   Scott,  ar.d  Mr   Tower)  : 

SJ,  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remark.s  of  Mr  Keating  when  lie 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution  which 
appear   under  a  separate  heading.) 


HARBOR  IMPROVEMEINTS  FOR 
MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropnat-f^  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  deepening  and  improvine: 
the  harbor  at  Milwaukee.  Wis 

I  request  unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have 
the  bill  and  a  brief  statement  outlining 
the  purposes  of  the  proposed  legislation 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  bill  (S.  2258'  to  authorize  the 
modification  of  the  existing  project  for 
Milwaukee  Harbor,  Wis.,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide certain  improvements  for  naviga- 
tion purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
modification  of  the  existing  project  for  Mil- 
waukee Harbor,  W.sconsin,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  improvements  for  naviga- 
tion purposes,  as  recommended  In  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  is  adopted  and  authorized  to  be 
prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  recommeided  in  such  report  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  therein. 


Sec  2  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated stich  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Wiley 
is  as  follows: 

Wiley  Proposes  Improvement  of  Milwaukee 
Harbor 

The  economic  future  of  the  port  of  Mil- 
waukee will  depend  largely  upon  the  expan- 
sion of  waterborne  trade  and  commerce. 

However,  this  will  require  further  devel- 
opment of  port  facilities. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion for  harbor  improvement — to  better  han- 
dle deep-draft  oceangoing  vessels. 

Following  a  .'special  study  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Board  of  Engineers  of  Rivers 
and  Harlxjrs  recommended  modification  and 
improvement  of  the  iiarbor.  Tlie  major 
features  ol  my  bill — to  implement  the  Board 
recommendations — would    include : 

An  approach  channel  30  feet  deep  and  800 
feet  Wide,  narrowing  to  300  feet  through  the 
breakwater  opening; 

A  depth  of  28  feet  in  the  entrance  channel 
U)  the  inner  end  of  tlie  piers,  over  existing 
project  widths,  but  no  nearer  than  50  feet 
of  either  pier, 

A  depth  of  28  feet  m  the  outer  harbor 
SMUth  of  the  entrance  channel  to  East  Bay 
Street  extended,  between  limits  50  feet  east 
of  the  pierhead  line  and  400  feet  west  of  the 
breakwater;   and 

A  depth  of  27  feet  in  the  Milwaukee  River 
to  within  100  feet  of  the  centerline  of  the 
bridge  at  mile  0  34,  over  existing  project 
widths  and  in  the  Kinnlckinnic  River  to 
withm  160  feet  of  the  centerline  of  the 
bridge  at  mile  1  not  nearer  than  75  feet 
from  adjacent  docks 

The  recommendations  of  tlie  Board  would, 
however,  provide  that,  prior  to  construction, 
local  interests: 

(a)  Hold  and  s.ive  the  United  States  free 
from  da. napes  due  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  ol  the  improvements; 

I  ta  i  Accomplish  without  cost  to  the  Uiiited 
Sl.ates.  when  and  as  required,  all  necessary 
alterations  to  existing  structures  and  utility 
facilities;  and 

(C)  When  and  where  necessary,  provide, 
and  maintain  depths  between  channel  limits 
and  terminal  facilities  and  in  berthing  areas 
commensurate   with  related  project    depths. 

Procedurally,  a  bill  of  this  nature — rather 
than  being  acted  up>on  separately— normally 
would  be  incorporated  in  an  omr.ibus  ruers 
and  harbors  bill. 

I  am  urging  the  Public  Work*  C  immittee 
to  move  ahead  on  such  necessary  projects 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Following  authoriza- 
tion, there  will,  of  course,  be  need  for  speedy 
approval  of  appropriations. 

Financed  on  a  Federal-local  cost-sharing 
formula,  the  harbor-improvemen':  project 
would  cost  an  estimated  $4^2   mil; ion. 

Tlie  annual  benefits,  howeve:-,  would 
amount  to  an  estimated  ♦1.130,000, 


CHARLES  BERNSTEIN 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  authorize  the  loayment 
of  a  sum  of  $25,000  to  Charles  Bernstein 
in  full  satisfaction  of  &11  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  damages  s  istained 
by  him  as  the  result  of  his  ar:;est,  ar- 
raignment, trial,  conviction,  and  incar- 
ceration for  an  offense  of  whicli  he  was 
innocent. 

Mr.  Bernstein  was  convicted  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  murder  and  on 
October  7,  1933,  was  sentenced  lo  death 
by  electrocution.  In  1935  the  .sentence 
was  commuted  to  life  imprisonraent :  in 
1940  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  the 


term  already  served;  and  in  1945  Presi- 
dent Truman  granted  Bernstein  a  full 
and  unconditional  pardon. 

Without  going  into  details  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  quote  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  executive  director  of  the 
Osborne  A.s.sociation  and  professor  of 
criminology  at  the  UniversitJ-  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  who  in  1958  said: 

In  a  career  covering  40  years  in  the  cor- 
rectional field.  I  have  never  known  a  more 
striking  case  of  a  man  suffering  ineradicable 
injury  from  an  erroneous  conviction,  or  a 
man  more  deserving  of  whatever  can  be 
done  ift  the  way  of  rectification  and  compen- 
sation than  Charles  Bernstein. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  at  least 
partly  compensate  Mr.  Bena.stein  for  the 
yeai-s  he  spent  m  prison  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  was  innocent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2262)  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  Bernstein,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kefauver.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BAI«C 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  fntro- 
duce  a  bill  to  extend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  an  additional  5  years 

The  Bank,  which  extends  credits  and 
guarantees  to  American  exporters  and 
foreign  buyers  to  facilitate  American  ex- 
ports, will  go  out  of  existence  on  June 
30.  1963,  under  present  law.  My  bill 
would  extend  it  to  June  30.  1968. 

The  Ex jx)rt -Import  Bank  is  one  of  the 
most  important  instruments  of  our  for- 
eign economic  p>olicy.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose has  been  and  still  is  the  expansion 
of  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  goods.  In 
the  past  decade,  the  Bank  has  placed  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  the  most  vital  task 
of  stimulating  exfxjrts  to  the  developing 
nations  of  the  free  world  to  help  in  the 
acceleration  of  their  economic  develop- 
ment 

We  should  pass  this  legislation-  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  enable  the  Ex- 
poit-Import  Bank  to  plan  more  effec- 
tively for  the  future.  It  is  especially 
important  that  continuity  be  assured  in 
it5  activities  in  financing  of  U.S.  exports 
and  guarant-ees  of  export  credits  by  U.S. 
exportei-s.  Such  activity  is  at  least  as 
vital  to  the  newly  developing  nations  as 
our  foi-eign  aid  program  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  prosjjerity  of  the  United 
States. 

The  extension  was  recommended  by 
Harold  F.  Linder,  President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Exp>ort-ImFK>rt  Bank,  in  a  let- 
ter reporting  the  Bank's  jwsition  on  my 
Export  Promotion  Act  of  1960.  Mr. 
Linder  stated  that  the  extension  would 
"give  the  Bank  continuity  of  op)€ration 
and  enable  it  to  continue  with  maximum 
efficiency  to  carry  out  the  objectives  and 
purp>oses  for  which  it  was  created.'' 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  2264)  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Export -Import  Bank 
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for  an  additional  5  years,  introduced  by 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


FORMULA  OF  TAXATION  ON  CER- 
TAIN STOCK  DIVIDENDS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  my- 
self, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  by  providing  a  more  equitable  for- 
mula of  taxation  on  stock  dividends  be- 
ing distributed  pursuant  to  antitrust 
orders. 

This  is  a  companion  bill  to  the  one 
being  introduced  today  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Mason,  of  Illinois,  and 
since  legislation  of  this  nature  must  orig- 
inate in  the  House,  it  will  be  Representa- 
tive Mason's  bUl  that  the  Congress  will 
consider. 

Under  existing  law  these  forced  dis- 
tributions pursuant  to  orders  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws  are  taxable  to  indi- 
vidual stockholders  at  regular  income 
tax  rates  computed  upon  the  full  market 
value  of  the  stock  on  date  of  distribution. 
It  was  recognized  that  this  would  in 
effect  be  confiscation;  therefore,  it  was 
essential  that  we  find  a  formula  that 
would  give  relief  to  the  innocent  stock- 
holders of  these  companies.  It  was 
agreed  that  any  formula  developed  must 
be  one  that  would  work  as  general  law, 
giving  equitable  relief  to  the  stockhold- 
ers of  any  company  which  in  the  future 
may  find  itself  similai-ly  placed. 

This  formula  which  we  are  presenting 
today  has  been  worked  out  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  bill  has  been  drafted  to  include 
its  recommendations. 

Simply  stated,  the  formula  provides 
that  no  tax  will  be  paid  by  any  indi- 
vidual stockholder  receiving  these  stock 
dividends  vmder  forced  distribution  un- 
less the  market  value  of  such  dividend 
exceeds  the  original  cost  of  his  basic 
stock;  then  he  will  be  subject  to  capital 
gains  tax  computed  upon  that  amount 
by  which  the  market  value  of  his  stock 
dividend  exceeds  his  original  cost. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  taxation  of 
stock  dividends  to  corporate  stockhold- 
ers at  regular  corporate  rates  on  the  full 
market  value  of  the  stock  on  date  of 
distribution  less  the  normal  credit  of  85 
percent  for  intercorporate  dividends. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  2266)  to  amend  the  In- 
emal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  distributions  of  stock 
made  pursuant  to  orders  enforcing  the 
antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  treated  as 
dividend  distributions  but  shall  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  basis  and  result 
in  gain  only  to  the  extent  basis  of  the 
underlying  stock  is  exceeded;  and  to  fur- 
ther provide  that  the  amount  of  a  divi- 
dend in  kind  received  by  a  corporation 


shall  be  its  fair  market  value,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bennett),  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  is  as  follows: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
code  to  provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock 
to  an  Individual  piirsuant  to  an  antitrust 
order  is  not  treated  as  a  dividend  distribu- 
tion but  Is  treated  instead  as  a  "return  of 
capitis!."  Arcordtngly.  If  the  st<'ck  received 
in  such  a  distribution  Is  worth  les.s  than  the 
basis  of  the  underlying  stoc'K.  with  respect 
to  which  the  distribution  Is  made,  the  basis 
of  the  underlying  stack  is  simply  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  distribution.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  value  of  the  stock  dis- 
tributed exceeds  the  basis  of  the  underlying 
stock,  the  excess  is  recognized  as  gain  and 
the  basis  of  the  underlying  stock  is  reduced 
to  zero.  This  may  be  iHust.-ated  by  two  sim- 
ple example? : 

Example    1:    -^n    individual    (shareholder 

A)  ovns  a  s  ngle  share  of  the  stnci  of  con- 
pany  X  whi;h  has  a  basis  to  him  of  $100. 
In  a  distribution  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
an  antitrust  order  he  receives  l'-,  shares  of 
company  Y  stock  worth  $60.  Because  of 
the  distribution  his  basis  fr.r  the  c  mpany  X 
stock  ($100)  is  reduced  by  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  company  Y  stock  received 
($60*,  so  that  alter  the  distribution  his 
basis  for  the  company  X  stock  is  *40  ,$100 
minus  $60).  In  this  instance  the  stock- 
holder would  owe  no  tax  up^n  receipt  of  his 
stock  dividend,  but  if  he  later  sells  the 
company  X  stock,  of  course,  hl.s  gain  l.s  com- 
puted using  the  remaining  $40  b.isls  for 
that  stock. 

Example    2:    An    individual     (shareholder 

B)  owns  a  single  sh  ^re  of  company  X  stock 
having  an  adjusted  bnsis  to  him  of  $40. 
In  a  dlstrlbtitlon  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
an  antltr\ist-o»'<iei''^.he  receives  1':,  shiires  of 
company  Y  stock  worth  $60.  Since  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  distribution  received  is 
more  than  his  entire  ba.sis.  all  of  his  basis 
Is  wiped  out  by  the  distribution  and  the 
amount  in  (?xcess  nl  b.voi.s  i.s  recognized  as 
a  gain.  Accordingly,  he  will  have  a  gain  of 
$20  ($60  minus  $40)  because  of  the  distri- 
bution, and  his  bai>is  for  the  company  X 
stock  after  trfe  distribution  will  be  zero  In 
this  instance  the  stockholder  would  owe  a 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  f  20.  and  If  he  later 
sells  the  company  X  stock,  of  course,  his 
gain  will  be  computed  li.smg  a  basis  of  zero. 

Since  section  1  of  the  bill  provides  t!i:a 
the  dlstribui  ioris  within  Us  terms  are  to  be 
treated  as  a  return  of  capital,  it  is  neces-sary 
to  prevent  .'uch  distributions  from  dimln- 
;slnr.g  the  earnings  and  profits  of  tlie  dlstrlb- 
vitlng  corp' ration.  AcxTdingiy.  under  the 
first  section  of  the  bill,  tlie  earnings  and 
profits  would  not  be  affected  by  the  distri- 
butions described. 

The  first  section  of  the  bili  does  nut  apply 
to  corporati^jns  which  are  entl-It-d  to  a  de- 
duction fo*  dividends  received.  However, 
this  sectioft  provides  that  all  distributions 
to  corporations  which  are  Its  terms  (i.e, 
corporations  not  entitled  to  the  deduction) 
will  be  taken  into  account  at  fair  market 
value,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  301. 

The  effect  of  secliuu  2  of  tlie  bill  is  best 
lUu.strated  by  a  number  of  examples: 

Example  1:  A  corporation  distributes  a 
bond  having  a  fair  market  value  of  $100  and 
a  basis  to  it  of  $100  or  more.  The  dividend 
income  to  h  corporate  shareholder  la  $100 
and  the  basis  of  the  bond  to  the  corporatp 
shareholder  after  receipt  Is  also  $100.  If  tlie 
corporation  has  more  than  $100  net  Income, 
the  divider  ds  received  deduction  is,  of 
course,  85  percent  of  $100,  so  that  the  receiv- 
ing corporation  pays  a  tax  on  $15  resulting 
Income. 


Example  2:  A  corporation  distributes  a 
bond  having  a  fair  market  value  of  f  100  and 
a  basis  to  It  of  $50.  A  corporate  shareholder 
receiving  this  bond  haa  dividend  Income  of 
$100  and  has  a  basis  for  the  bond  of  $50 
As  In  example  No.  1,  the  dividends  received 
deduction  is  $85,  so  that  the  resulting  In- 
come Is  $15. 

Example  3:  A  corporation  distributes  a 
bond  having  a  fair  market  value  of  $100  and 
a  basis  to  it  of  $8.  The  dividend  Income  to 
a  receiving  corporate  shareholder  is  $100  and 
the  basis  of  the  bond  received  is  $15,  whl'  !i 
Is  the  s.ime  ;xs  the  resulting  Income  subject 
to  tax  computed  by  subtracting  the  85  per- 
cent dividends  received  deduction  from  tlie 
$100  dividend  income. 

Examiyre~"4;  The  statute  also  i)rov!'lPi;  for 
an  allocation  of  the  dividends  received  de- 
dictlon  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  In  cases  where  the  dividends  rc- 
cT'ived  deduction  is  less  than  85  percent  of 
.'.11  dividends  received.  It  Is  assumed  that 
the  regulations  will  provide  that  the  llmita- 
tlon  on  the  dividends  received  deduction 
wlU  first  be  applied  against  cash.  Assume 
that  a  corporation  has  a  v/holly  owned  sub- 
sidiary and  that  during  a  taxable  year  of 
the  parent  the  subsidiary  makes  one  distri- 
bution of  $100  cash  and  one  distribution  of 
$100  bond  having  a  basis  of  $8.  Assume 
further  that  all  the  other  operations  of  the 
parent  for  the  year  result  In  a  $20  loss,  so 
that  the  parent's  net  Income  for  the  year  is 
$200  dividend  income  minus  the  $20  loss  or 
$180.  The  total  dividends  received  deduc- 
tion Instead  of  being  85  percent  of  $200  or 
$170  is  only  85  percent  of  180,  or  $153.  Thus, 
the  entire  dividend  Income  Is  reduced  by 
$153.  However,  under  the  authority  of  the 
statute  the  regulations  wlU  provide  that  the 
dividend  Income  attributable  to  the  bond  is 
reduced  by  a  full  $85  (so  that  the  dividend 
income  attribuUble  to  the  cash  distribution 
is  viewed  as  reduced  by  only  $68).  Accord- 
ingly, the  basis  of  the  bond  to  the  corpora- 
lion  receiving  it  will  be  $15  despite  the  fact 
that  the  limltaUon  In  section  246(b)  applies 
to  the  dividend  received  deduction. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  a  spec.^il 
<i(tjustment  to  earnings  and  profits  which 
is  necessary  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
bill  the  Incretwe  In  earnings  and  profits  will 
not  be  the  same  as  the  Increase  In  the  basis 
of  the  receiving  corporation's  total  assets. 
F"r  ex.Lmple,  If  a  corporate  shareholder  re- 
ceives a  bond  having  a  fair  market  value  of 
$100.  Its  earnings  and  profits  under  the  bill 
are  increased  by  $100.  However,  If  the  basis 
of  the  bond  of  the  distributing  corporation 
was  only  $50,  the  receiving  corporations 
basis  for  the  bond  will  likewise  be  $60,  s  ) 
that  on  the  sale  of  the  bond  the  receiving 
corporation  will  have  $50  capital  gain 
Since,  however,  this  $50  was  already  included 
In  earnings  and  profits  once  (as  part  of  the 
$100  dividend  Income),  It  should  not  be  sc) 
included  a  second  time  when  the  bond  is 
sold.  Accordingly,  the  proposed  secuon 
312 1  k)  eliminates  this  double  inclusion  in 
earnings  and  profits. 


df:signation  op  the  rose  as  our 

NATIONAL  flower 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Bridges,  Senator  Javits. 
Senator  Neuberger,  Senator  Scott,  Sen- 
ator Tower,  and  myself,  I  submit  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  rose  as  the 
national  flower  of  the  United  States. 
This  joint  resolution  recognizes  officially 
a  35 -million-year-old  native  of  Amer- 
ica— the  rose — as  the  national  floral 
symbol  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  popular  favorite  for  national 
flower  honors,  the  rose  Is  unparalleled. 
Today  it  Is  the  choice  of  1  of  every  3 


.•\mericans — or  .some  60  million  citizens. 
In  a  recent  certif  ed  national  election  in 
whicli  more  than  1  million  ballots  were 
ca.st.  better  than  one-third  singled  out 
the  rose  for  national  honors — more  than 
twice  the  votes  cu.st  for  its  nearest 
tompetitoi'. 

The  lose  ha.s  been  immoi'tahzed  in 
poetry  and  holds  countless  memories  for 
many  Americans,  all  across  our  great 
land  The  io,se  is  the  simpleness  of  our 
paiden.s  and  our  home.s — it  pos.sesses  the 
dienity  of  solemn  occasions,  it  has  the 
beauty  that  is  Ainerica.  Its  strength  is 
demon.strated  by  the  fact  that  it  prows 
everywhere  in  ot,r  land.  From  Alaska 
to  Florida  and  from  Maine  to  Hawaii  the 
hardy  rose  is  found  bringing  beauty  to 
its  sunounding.s.  Hardly  a  earden  in  our 
land  is  cultivated  without  finding  a  dis- 
play of  vividly  colored  roses. 

Mr.  President,  ve  are  the  only  major 
nation  of  the  wo  Id  without  a  national 
flower.  Great  Biitain.  Iran.  Honduras, 
and  Luxembourg  have  aheady  adopted 
the  rose  as  their  national  floral  emblem. 
It  is  al.so  the  official  flower  of  four 
States — Iowa.  North  Dakota.  Georgia, 
and  my  own  Stat?  of  New  York. 

I  hope  before  loag  Conare.ss  will  desig- 
nate the  rose  as  our  national  flower.  Its 
symbolic  reflecticii  of  peace,  loyalty, 
honor,  and  courage  and  its  overwhelming 
popularity  with  the  American  people 
make  its  selection  logical. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  complete  text  of  the  re.solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  Senators 
Keating,  Neubercsr,  and  Scott  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  to  recognize  of- 
ficially the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of 
the  United  States  We  in  Congress  are 
often  compelled  to  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts on  material  things.  However,  we 
should  not  lo.se  siiiht  of  the  importance 
of  ob.serving  the  great  natural  beauty 
aiound  us.  For  centuries,  the  rose  has 
been  part  of  the  imauery  of  love  for  poets 
of  many  lands.  The  ro.se  has  its  roots 
deep  in  our  historial  tradition;  the  first 
settlers  on  our  chores  compared  the 
fragrance  of  their  New  World  to  that  of 
the  rose  garden.  The  rose  is  the  most 
prized  flower  of  .he  normal  American 
siarden.  Because  of  its  overwhelming 
popularity  and  its  symbolic  reflection  of 
peace,  loyalty,  honor,  and  courage,  it  is 
only  right  that  we  recognize  the  rose 
as  our  Nation's  floral  emblem 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  118' 
designating  the  :*ose  as  the  national 
flower  of  the  Uniied  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Keating  <  for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  rose  is  known  to  men  and 
women  everywhere  as  the  symbol  of  peace 
and  hope;  and 

Whereas  the  rose  is  the  acknowledged  fa- 
vorite of  the  vast  n  ajonty  of  the  American 
people:  and 


Whereas  the  rose  Is  recognized  as  the 
oadge  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  devotion;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  the  only  ma- 
jor nation  which  has  no  ofldcial  flower; 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
171  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  flower  com- 
monly known  as  the  "rose"  is  hereby  desig- 
nated and  adopted  as  the  national  flower  of 
the  United  .States,  and  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  declare  such  fact  by  proclama- 
tion 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  TOWING  CAR- 
RIAGE FOR  USE  OF  UNIVERSITY 
OF   MICHIGAN— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  dy  him. 
to  the  bill  <H.R.  5852  i  to  provide  for  ihe 
free  entry  of  a  towing  carriage  foi  the 
u.se  of  the  University  of  Michiuai..  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  BATON 
ROUGE  TO  GULF  OF  MEXICO, 
LOUISIANA   (S.  DOC,  NO.  36' 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  prestni 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  report  dated  March  31. 
1961,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  togetht  r  with 
accompanying  papers  and  an  i  lustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  reports  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Louisiana,  requested  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  an  illustration,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON  FRESNO  RIVER  BASIN.  CALIF. 
<S.  DOC.  NO.  37; 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  favorable  report  dated 
August  30,  1960,  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  i  lustra- 
tions, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Fresno 
River  Basin,  Calif.,  requested  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate,  adopted  June  26.  1958.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  documer.t.  with 
illustrations,  and  referred  to  th(>  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ROBERT  E.  HAMPTON 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  U.S. 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Presid?nt,  as 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  ani  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  wish  to  annoimce 
that  a  public  hearing  on  the  nomination 
of  Robert  E.  Hampton  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
be  held  Thursday,  July  20,  1961,  at  10 


a.m.  in  room  6202  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  hearing  will  be  open  to  the  public 
and  will  be  held  before  the  full  commit- 
tee. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  print<?d  in  the'  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr   HUMPHREY : 

.\ddress  by  him  at  President's  Safety 
A-,vards  ceremony  last  month  in  the  depart- 
ment:!! auditorium. 

Address    entitled    "World    Peace    Through 
World   Law."  delivered   by  Senator  Long  of 
Missouri     before     Culver-Stockton     College, 
Canton.  Mo  .  on  Mav  29.  1961. 
By  Mr   WILEY: 

Excerpts  from  address  delivered  by  him 
r-n  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  Red  threat  else- 
wiiere  in  the  world. 

By  Mr  JA\TTS: 

.■\ddress  delivered  by  Representative  P.\ui. 
A.  FiNO.  of  New  York,  on  June  10.  1961. 
before  the  New  York  Department,  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  on  the  subject  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  John  Birch  Societv. 
By  Mr.  METCALP: 

Statement  delivered  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  before  the  Sub- 
cmmittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs o;  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
July  17.  1961.  dealing  with  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  being  administered  by 
the  Department^ of  the  Interior. 


SENATOR  WILLIAMS  OP  DELAWARE 
AND  THE  TRADE  EMBARGO  WITH 
CUBA 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  number  of  Senators  who  more 
than  earn  their  keep,  so  to  speak,  by  act- 
ing as  the  conscience  of  this  body  as  a 
whole.  That  does  not  mean  that  col- 
lectively the  100  Senators  who  comprise 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  do  not  do 
good,  patriotic,  and  outstanding  jobs. 
They  all  do.  But  there  are  some  who 
stand  out. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams!.  Many  look  upon  him 
as  a  gadfly,  I  think  we  need  more  gad- 
flies like  Senator  Williams,  who  not  only 
keeps  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations on  their  toes,  but  also 
keeps  the  Senate  on  its  toes.  I  extend  to 
him  my  thanks  for  his  constant  vigilance 
as  well  as  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
many — and  often  unsung — contributions 
he  has  made  in  making  the  Senate  a 
better  and  more  knowledgeable  body. 

In  the  Sunday  Star  for  July  16  there 
appeared  an  article,  written  by  George 
Sherman,  on  the  complexities  of  the  par- 
tial trade  embargo  with  Cuba.  The  ad- 
ministration is  confronted  with  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem  in  this  con- 
nection, as  the  article  points  out,  and 
is  handling  it  with  a  full  awareness  that 
there  is  no  point  in  taking  one  step  for- 
ward there  if  the  result  is  two  st^ps 
backward  elsewhere. 

No  matter  how  complicated  the  situ- 
ation, however,  it  is  improper  fqr  the 
Grovernment  procedures  in  respect  to 
trade  with  Cuba  to  lead  to  profiteering 
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on  the  sitiu^tion  by  one  particular  U.S. 
company  or  another.  The  article  notes 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  WiLLiAicsl  has  pointed  out  that, 
in  the  eagerness  to  cut  off  Cuban  im- 
ports, a  profiteering  loophole  has  been 
allowed  to  exist.  In  bringing  this  loop- 
hole to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  performed  a  highly  useful 
service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Molasses  Deal  Points  Up  Cx^ban  Trade 
Pact:  Only  Sugar  Imports  From  Island 
Are   Barred 

(By  George  Sherman) 

The  recent  multlmillion-doUar  molasses 
deal  between  Fidel  Castro  and  an  American 
company  has  highlighted  the  pitfalls  in  the 
present  Informal  embargo  on  trade  with 
Cuba. 

In  order  to  stop  the  Publicker  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  from  paying  Mr.  Castro  12 
miUion  precious  dollars  for  120  million  gal- 
lons of  zxK)lasses,  President  Kennedy  had  to 
use  a  combination  of  public  persuasion  and 
behind-the-scenes  business  bargaining. 

The  reason:  Although  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  embargoed  all  American  exports  to 
Cuba — except  food  and  medicine — since- last 
October,  tt  has  not  outlawed  any  Cuban  im- 
port here  other  than  sugar. 

In  theory,  any  American  citizen  or  com- 
pany can  still  legally  import  a  host  of  Cuban 
goods.  In  fact,  however,  sugar  accounted  for 
almost  90  percent  of  the  $450  million  yearly 
average  value  of  products  Cuba  sent  here  be- 
fore President  Elsenhower  cut  the  Cuban  su- 
gar quota  last  July. 

TRADE     DWINDLING 

In  the  2'2  years  since  Mr.  Castro  came  to 
power,  overall  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  steadily  dwindled.  Today  exports 
and  Imports  are  almost  evenly  balanced  at 
somewhere  between  $25  and  $30  million  a 
year.  Mr.  Castro  pays  for  American  food 
(mainly  lard)  and  medicines  with  sales  here 
of  Cuban  tobacco,  seasonal  vegetables,  and 
(before  the  Publicker  aflTair)  molasses. 

The  only  other  legitimate  source  of  dollars 
for  Cuba  remains  the  more  than  $5  million 
the  U.S.  Government  pays  every  year  to  the 
3.500  Cuban  workers  on  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base  at  the  eastern  tip  of  Cuba. 

The  United  States  has  refrained  from  any 
counteraction,  because  It  considers  Guan- 
tanamo. and  the  Cuban  workers  who  help 
run  It,  essential  to  the  national  security. 

But  why  has  the  Kennedy  administration 
not  cut  off  all  other  sources  of  dollars?  Does 
the  legal  machinery  exist  for  a  total  embargo 
on  Cuban  Imports? 

What  other  devices  exist  for  limiting  trade 
and  what  are  their  loopholes? 

THE  MOLASSES  MATTER 

All  these  questions  have  been  raised  by 
that  first  small  $200,000  shipment  of  mo- 
lasses which  arrived  in  New  Orleans  last 
month.  It  was  secretly  unloaded  at  the 
Publicker  wharves  before  the  walls  of  com- 
petitors and  Government  pressure  could  stop 
It. 

The  White  House  immediately  declared 
that  the  Import  of  the  remainder  of  the 
$12  million  order  was  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest. But  the  company  was  duly  com- 
pensated. 

Several  days  later  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture hastily  concluded  a  long-disputed 
agreement  with  PubUcker  to  sell  14  million 
bushels  of  surplu^^rovemment  corn  at  bar- 
gain prices — as  a  substitute  for  the  molasses 
used  In  producing  industrial  alcohol. 


The  transaction  immediately  caused  an 
uproar.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware,  charged 
the  administration  with  paying  an  $8  mil- 
lion subsidy  to  dissuade  the  Philadelphia 
concern  from  dealing  with  Castro. 

He  noted  that  while  Publicker — the  larg- 
est producer  of  industrial  alcohol  In  the 
country — is  buying  surplus  corn  at  64  cents 
a  bushel,  any  of  its  competitors  must  pay 
between  $1.21  and  $131  a  bushel  on  the 
open  market. 

I!  MIT  ON  PROriTS  SET 

Publicker  has  answered  that  the  molas- 
ses— and  later  the  corn  was  essential  for 
keeping  open  -ts  New  Orleans  distilling  plant 
with  700  employees.  Government  offlclals 
added  that  all  profits  from  the  corn  over  2 
percent  will  revert  to  the  U  S.  Treasury. 

But  Senator  Williams  now  says  he  can 
find  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  corn  Is  be- 
ing shipped  to  the  New  Orleans  plant.  It 
is  going  from  Government  warehouses  In 
Evanston,  111.,  to  Philadelphia— at  Govern- 
ment expense  of  between  25  and  30  cents  a 
bushel. 

But  the  biggest  question  is.  What  happens 
after  the  present  12-month  corn  agreement 
ends? 

The  only  sure-fire  way  to  stop  such  tran.s- 
actiona  would  be  for  Pre.'-.ideut  Kennedy  to 
Invoke  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  .^ct. 
This  act — which  dates  back  to  World  War  I— 
empowers  the  President  to  declare  any  coun- 
try an  enemy  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  national  emergency,  and  to  require  all 
imports  from  that  country  to  have  a  spe- 
cial license  from  the  Trea-sury  Department. 

Since  the  national  emergency  declared  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  in  1950  is 
still  technicaily  in  force,  the  President  could 
in  fact  make  such  a  declaration  about  Ciiba 
tomorrow.  At  the  moment,  the  act  Is  being 
vised  against  only  two  countries-  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea. 

THE    COMPLICATIONS 

The  President  has  not  extended  It  to 
Cuba,  because  he  feels  that  the  amount  of 
trade  at  the  moment  Is  not  worth  the  Inter- 
national and  domestic  repercussions  its 
stoppage  would  cause. 

Both  the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment are  convinced  that  Castro  would 
use  such  an  embargo  to  launch  a  new  propa- 
ganda broadside  against  "American  Go- 
liath" attempts  to  starve  out  the  "Cuban 
David." 

OflBclals  here  fear  that  In  many  Latin 
American  ears  the  charges  might  ring  true. 
The  embargo  could  be  con.strued  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  forbids  "economic 
warfare"  against  any  neighbor  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Furthermore,  State  Dep.irtraent  offlrlals 
note  that  the  total  embargo  would  Involve 
this  country  In  complicated  international 
procedures.  GATT,  the  General  .Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  forbids  members  to 
discriminate  against  one  another.  B.jth 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  are  members. 
"Vr.e  United  States  would  have  to  get  a  spe- 
cial waiver  to  invoke  an  embargo  agaln.st 
Cuba. 

On  the  domestic  front,  cutting  off  the 
remaining  Cuban  imports  overnight  would 
cause  serious  unemployment  in  cri;lcal  areas 
of  the  country.  For  Instance,  Cuban  to- 
bacco— th9  largest  remaining  import — is  ab- 
solutely es.sentlal  to  the  hand-rolling  cigar 
industry  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Government  is 
hoping  for  lesser  leg:',!  and  psychological  de- 
vices to  strangle  Cuban  trade  slowly  Instead 
of  killing  It  In  one  fell  swoop. 

One  such  device  under  study  Is  to  raise 
preferential  tariffs  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  to  the  highest  levels  permitted  under  the 
old  Smoot-Hawley  tariff. 


FEW     CONTACTS     NOW     POSSIBLE 

On  the  other  hand,  this  action  only 
harasses  trade;  It  does  not  stop  it.  Officials 
note  that  doubling  or  even  tripling  tariffs 
poses  no  problem  to  a  state-controlled  econ- 
omy. pro\lded  the  foreign  government  wants 
dollars  badly  enough.  They  say  the  Cuban 
Government  could  arbitrarily  reduce  all 
prices  of  experts  to  the  United  States  to 
make  them  competitive  on  the  American 
market  whatever  the  tariff. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  greatest 
barrier  to  Cuban  imports  is  the  lack  of 
Uiplomalic  relations  with  this  country  and 
the  accompanying  psychological  attitudes  on 
both  sides.  Very  little  opportunity  for  con- 
tact exists. 

Any  American  businessman  must  have  a 
special  stamp  in  his  passport  to  go  to  Cuba — 
a  stamp  the  State  Department  does  not  give 
out  freely. 

Any  .American  bubinessmiin  who  should  get 
to  the  iisland  would  find  the  system  of  pri- 
vate trading  wholly  destroyed.  The  estab- 
lished banks  have  been  nationalized  along 
with  most  everything  else,  and  all  financial 
contacts  are  controlled  by  the  state. 

As  he  makes  his  way  through  the  new 
labyrinth  of  state  bureaucracy,  he  wovUd  find 
little  concrete  assurance  about  how,  when, 
and  where  goods  would  be  delivered  or  pay- 
ments received. 

NO    GUARANTEX    SEEN 

Even  If  these  obstacles  were  overcome,  the 

businessman  would  still  have  no  guarafitee 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  would  not  invoke  the 
Trading  With  the  Eencmy  Act  tomorrow  or 
the  ne.xt  day.  His  whole  Investment  could 
be  win"d  out  overnight. 

TTie  Cuban  dictator's  reaction  to  the  lard 
confiscation  Is  a  good  example  of  how  all 
trade  with  Cuba  can  be  gradually  eliminated 
without  any  blanket  embargo.  Mr.  Castro 
claimed  the  United  States  was  trying  to 
starve  out  Cuba,  said  he  would  no  longer 
buy  lard  from  the  United  States. 

If  Mr.  Castro  Is  true  to  his  word,  he  Is 
cutting  out  his  largest  current  Import  from 
the  United  States.  Last  year  Cuban  lard 
purchaaes  here  were  $18  million — more  than 
half  of  all  American  exports  to  Cuba. 

It  would  not  take  many  more  such  blows 
to  reduce  the  current  low  level  of  Cuban- 
American  trade  to  the  zero  mark,  without 
the  International  embarrassment  of  a  whole- 
sale embargo. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
able  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  This  is  a  deserved 
tribute  by  the  leader  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
to  a  unique  and  highly  able  Senator 
who  sits  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
whcse  record  has  been  studded  with  ex- 
amples of  successful  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic trust. 

I  can  remember,  in  Uie  few  years  that 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  sit  in  this  Cham- 
ber, many  instances,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  when 
Senator  John  Williams,  of  r>elawarc, 
after  study  ins?  a  problem  of  importance, 
which  nevertheless  had  not  been  brought 
clearly  or  forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
the  rest  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
made  a  telling  point,  stuck  to  it,  and 
pushed  and  prodded  the  Senate  into  do- 
ins  its  duty,  and  accepting  his  point  of 
view. 

I  can  remember  that  on  some  occa- 
.sions,  after  the  Senate  stood  up  in  a  par- 
ticular instance,  there  was  disagreement 
in  the  other  body;  but  it  was  Senator 
John  Willi.ams,  of  Delaware,  who  acted 


as  the  Senate's  conscience  In  obtaining 
in  the  Senate  a  decision  that  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  people. 

I  must  add  that,  with  the  usual  grace 
with  which  the  able  majority  leader  8w;ts, 
it  is  he,  rather  t^;an  one  of  us  on  this 
.side  of  the  aisle,  who  has  stood  up  and 
has  embellished  the  Record  with  this  edi- 
torial comment  r\specting  one  of  our 
Republican  colleagues.  Once  again  I 
salute  him. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Californ  a. 


MILITARY  AID  HAS  THREE  GOALS 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Robert  S.  McNamara,  our 
energetic  Secretary  of  Defense,  recently 
found  time,  despite  the  heavy  burdens  of 
his  office,  to  serve  for  1  day  as  a  col- 
umnist for  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun. 
His  contiibution  to  that  newspaper  com- 
prised a  remarkably  succinct  and  well 
prepared  analysis  entitled  "Militai-y  Aid 
Has  Three  Goals."  The  Secretary  ac- 
curately stated  thfit  the  U.S.  military  aid 
profrram  should  serve  a  threefold  pur- 
pose. These  purpDses  are:  First,  to  en- 
able free  and  in  dependent  nations  to 
protect  their  internal  security;  second,  to 
make  "local  wars  '  so  unprofitable  that 
such  wars  will  be  detened;  and  tliird.  to 
play  a  strong  role,  especially  with  NATO, 
in  the  deterring  of  general  war. 

I  commend  a  reading  of  Secretary 
McNamara 's  article  to  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  to  all  other  thoughtful 
Amei-icans;  and  I  e^ik  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  from  the  July  12  edi- 
tion of  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun.  be 
printed  in  the  Recc pd. 

There  being  no  cbjpction,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  i^rintcd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deti.nse    Secretart    Whites:     Military    Are 
Has   TitKEE   Goai.s 

(By  Robert  S.  McNamara^ 

Washington — During  the  paft  months. 
along  with  my  military  and  civilian  a.sso- 
clates,  I  have  been  rc'cxamlnlng  a  good  many 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  pro- 
grams ranging  from  communications  satel- 
lites to  guerrilla  warfare  training 

One  of  the  factors  that  has  been  upper- 
most in  my  mind  la  evaluating  these  pro- 
grams has  been  the  ratio  of  their  cost  In 
dollars  to  their  contribution  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  Perhaps  the  least  un- 
derstood program  In  this  connection,  yet  one 
of  the  programs  with  the  highest  ratio  of 
value  to  cost.  Is  the  muitary  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Military  as&l.^tanc<'  ha.-,  always  had  to  do  a 
variety  of  Jobs.  The  program  began  with 
President  Truman's  decision  In  1947  to  fur- 
nUh  military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  with- 
out which  these  countries  would  have  suc- 
cumbed to  Soviet  ag:;rest,ion  and  Communist 
subversion.  Thereafter,  military  aid  played  a 
key  role  in  the  development  of  the  first  rea- 
EOiutbly  adequate  NATO  forces. 

As  the  NATO  area  became  more  secure, 
higher  proportions  cf  tlie  program  were  de- 
voted to  Far  East  areas  In  jeopardy—  Japan, 
Korea,  the  Republic  of  China,  and  southeast 
Asia-  and  to  areas  south  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
which  historically  have  been  the  objects  of 
Russian  expansioni.sm,  notably  Iran  and 
Pakistan.  It  has  helped  to  provide  the  sta- 
bility that  is  essential  for  economic  progress. 
As  President  Kennedy  has  pointed  ovit,  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  "cannot  succeed  with- 
out peace  and  order." 


Today,  as  we  consider  the  reasons  which 
dictate  continuance  of  the  military  assist- 
ance program,  we  look  out  upon  e  world 
still  convulsed  by  rapid  change  and  watched 
over  by  strong,  resourceful,  unscrt  pulous 
adversaries  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
show  of  weakness.  Indecision,  timidity. 

For  evidence  of  the  Communist  threat,  we 
have  only  to  examine  the  pronouncements 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself.  In  his  January 
6  speech  of  this  year  he  maintained  that 
Communists  are  opposed  to  both  wo -Id  and 
local  wars.  There  Is,  however,  a  third  type 
of  confiict,  which  we  know  as  subvers.on  and 
covert  aggression,  but  which  he  call;  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  or  "popular  upris- 
ings." Such  conflicts,  he  .says,  "Commu- 
nists fully  and  tinrcservedly  sr.ppor",." 

A.S  President  Kennedy  pointed  out  en  his 
ret.iirn  from  Vienna: 

"In  the  1940's  and  the  early  ISJ.O's  the 
great  danger  was  from  Communist  armies 
marching  across  free  borders.  Now  we  face 
a  new  and  di.'ferent  threat.  We  nc  longer 
have  a  luic.c-.ir  monopoly.  Their  missiles, 
they  believe,  will  hold  off  our  missiles,  and 
their  troops  can  match  our  troops  should 
we  Intervene  In  these  so-called  wars  of 
liberation. 

"Thus  the  local  confiict  they  support  can 
turn  In  their  favor  through  guerrillas  or  in- 
surgents or  subversion.  ITie  future  for  free- 
dom In  these  areas  rests  with  the  local  peo- 
ples and  their  government." 

Our  military  assistance  program  is  de- 
signed to  meet  these  exten.sive  and  m.anlfold 
threats  to  the  security  of  the  Unltec  States 
and  the  free  world,  it  is  an  Integral  part  of 
our  defense  effort.  Through  the  assistance 
planned,  we  anticipate  an  Improvement  in 
our  ability  to  deal  with  aggression  In  its 
incipient  phases,  to  furnish  help  for  friends 
and  allies  which  will  be  more  coi.slslent 
with  the  kind  of  threat  they  lacc.  and  to 
maintain  the  facilities  abroad  required  fv:)r 
the  quick  and  effective  deployment  of  .ippro- 
priate  US.  forces 

We  do  not  claim  that  what  '.e  pro|:r.fe  is  a 
cure-all  for  the  complex,  variegated  threat 
the  forces  of  freedom  confront  aroi  nd  the 
world.  But  the  program  we  now  pro 3ose  we 
believe  will  pro-.ide  additional  flexibility  and 
permit  rapid  respwn.se  to  a  large  va  iety  of 
situations,  either  Internal  or  direct  aggres- 
sion. 

Military  assistance  should  serve  a  three- 
fold purpose. 

It  must  be  more  active  than  ever  In  en- 
abling free  and  Independent  nations  to  pro- 
tect their  internal  security.  Our  oojectlve 
here  Is  to  help  provide  the  means  for  local 
military  establishments,  with  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  local  populations,  to 
guard  against  external  covert  Intrus  on  and 
internal  subversion  designed  to  create  dlssl- 
dence  and  Insurrection.  Internal  ftability 
is  an  essential  component  of  econom  c  prog- 
ress. 

It  must  continue  to  make  "local  war" 
clearly  unprofitable,  and  thus  detiT  such 
wars,  or  the  mere  threat  of  such  wars.  Coun- 
tries contiguous  to  or  near  the  Sino-Sovlet 
bloc  face  a  direct  threat  from  without,  and 
an  indirect  threat  from  within.  Wt  recog- 
nize the  Inadequacy  of  their  forces  to  cope 
with  an  outright  Communist  invasicn.  Yet 
with  our  assistance  we  count  on  the  r  cour- 
age and  ability  to  deal  with  large -sea  e  guer- 
rilla warfare.  Should  they  suffer  an  cpen  at- 
tack across  their  borders,  we  look  f>r  local 
forces  to  resist  the  Initial  thrust  umll  such 
lime  as  free  v.orld  forces  may  come  o  their 
support. 

Third,  military  assistance  must  i>lay  Its 
part,  especially  in  NATO,  in  deterring  any 
resort  to  general  war. 

It  is  an  unreasonable  e.Kpectation  that  a 
worldwide  operation  of  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  military  assistance  program 
should  be  uniformly  successful.  But  the 
American   people  have   every  reason   to   de- 


mand the  maximum  return  from  the  sub- 
stantial resources  they  are  investing  in  this 
program.  I  have  pledged  the  continuous  and 
arduous  efTorts  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  this  end. 

Overall,  the  military  assistance  program  Is 
an  essential  element  of  our  national  defense 
and  an  essential  tool  of  our  foreign  policy. 
It  demonstrates  our  purpose  far  more  con- 
vincingly than  words  and  declarations. 


CORPORATE  CONSCIENCE  AND 

SENSITIVITY 

Mr.  H.^RT.  Mr.  President,  William  T. 
Gossett.  vice  president  and  general 
coursel  of  one  of  the  great  corporations 
of  this  coiuitry  and  the  world,  the  Fcrd 
Motor  Co.,  addressing  the  conference  of 
the  Federal  judges  of  the  sixth  judicial 
circuit  meeting  at  Dearborn.  Mich.,  said: 

Tlie  present-day  corporation  stands  not 
on  the  periphery  of  the  democratic  process, 
as  It  did  In  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century, 
but  In  Its  dead  center. 

The  thoughts  expressed  by  this  man 
who  ha.s  contributed  much  to  law.  to 
business,  and  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,  I  believe,  should  be  given 
the  widest  possible  circulation.  They 
show  a  corporate  conscience  and  sensi- 
tivity which  the  critics  of  the  American 
.scene  frequently  deny  or  ignore.  He 
mal:os  mo.st  interesting  comment  on  the 
role  of  the  courts  in  their  perpetual 
challcni:c  to  accomracdaLe  the  law  to 
chance. 

In  order  that  many  may  read  this  ex- 
pression by  Mr.  Gossett.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thai  the  speech  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P'M.MlKS   OF   WILl.l.^M    T.   GoSSETT   BEFORE    THE 

JiDiciAL  Conference  of  the  Sixth  Cir- 
criT.  Deaeborn,  Mich..  April  29,  1961 
I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  ^iay  An 
invitation  to  address  an  aumence  of 
Jiidc-'s — and  such  a  distinguished  one — is 
not  xo  be  t.iken  lightly  by  any  lawyer.  Hav- 
Incr  looked  up  at  Judges  for  almost  33  years. 
it  is  not  unpleasant  to  look  down  at  a  few 
even  for  a  brief  period.  But  aside  from  the 
obvious  strain  of  appearing  in  this  way,  be- 
fore the  tradllionil  high  quality  of  the  Fed- 
eral bench,  there  is  on  this  occasion  a  quan- 
titative hazard.  I  am  not  only  outlearned; 
I  am  outnumljered. 

Both  the  Federal  bench  and  the  bar  today 
live  in  perhaps  the  greatest  peiiod  of  intel- 
lectual challenge  since  the  long,  slow  estab- 
lishment of  constitutionalism  was  accom- 
piislied  at  the  hands  of  John  MarshalJ  in 
The  last  century.  Social  and  economic  re- 
alities, a  continuous  succession  of  scientific 
breakthroughs,  unprecedented  growth  i»nd 
skyrocketing  |)opuiatlon  trends,  the  most 
Important  revolution  in  communications 
hiiice  the  printing  press — all  these  are  trans- 
forming the  society  that  the  law  serves.  , 
As  a  live  and  a  breathing  thing  the  law 
will  be  profoundly  concerned  with  these  per- 
vasive changes.  You  will  recall  Dean 
Pound's  admonition:  "The  law  must  be  sta- 
ble, but  it  must  not  stand  still,"  '  which  to- 
day has  greater  force  and  relevance  than 
ever. 

As  we  move  more  surely  and  more  deeply 
Into  this  new  age  for  mankind,  with  all  Its 
hopeful  and  unknown  Implications,  one  of 
our  most  reassuring  comforts  Is  that  we  in 
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'  Roscoe  Pound,  "Introduction  to  the  Phi- 
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America  are  blessed  with  strong  and  flexible 
legal  Institutions — institutions  that  can 
stimulate  our  present  without  compromising 
our  future  or  destroying  our  past.  The  Con- 
stitvitlon  remains  a  remarkable  foundation 
and  bulwark.  Despite  the  Imperfections 
inherent  in  representative  democracies,  our 
legislative  processes  are  sound,  responsive, 
alive.  And  the  Presidency,  through  one  or- 
deal after  another,  h£is  proved  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  new  demands. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  today  Is  that 
it  is  to  the  courts  that  we  must  look  to  give 
meaning  to  social  change — which  Is  to  say 
to  relate  it  to  the  past  and  to  reconcile  It 
with  our  continuing  experience  and  our  ob- 
jectives as  a  people.  "There  are  two  prm- 
clples  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  things," 
said  Whitehead,  "the  spirit  of  change  and 
the  spirit  of  conservation.  •  •  •  Mere  change 
without  conservation  is  a  passage  from  noth- 
ing to  nothing.  •  •  •  Mere  conservation 
without  change  cannot  conserve.  Tor  after 
all,  there  is  a  fl\u  of  circumstance,  and  the 
freshness  of  being  evaporates  under  mere 
repetition."  » 

Those  words  of  Whitehead  were  cited  more 
than  once  by  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo;  and  one 
can  see  why.  Cardozo  was  a  great  realist 
among  Judges,  not  Just  bowing  to  the  in- 
evitability of  change  but  hospitable  to  it, 
going  out  to  meet  it.  If  changes  that  were 
Impending,  or  Indeed  already  there,  seemed 
overwhelming.  Cardozo  was  not  only  undis- 
turbed but  unsurprised.  He  saw  all  this  as 
the  business  of  the  law  and  the  business  of 
the  courts.  Said  he:  "The  reconcilation  of 
the  irreconcilable,  the  merger  of  antitheses, 
the  synthesis  of  opposltes,  these  are  the  great 
problems  of  the  law." ' 

I  emphasize  change  because  it  seems  to  me 
that,  like  it  or  not.  we  are  headed  for  a 
volume  and  a  degree  of  change  in  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  life  wholly  without  precedent. 
We  must  be  equipped,  in  our  legal  usages,  in 
our  vision,  in  the  breadth  of  our  reference, 
to  deal  with  them.  We  must  deal  with  them 
far  more  speedily  than  we  have  ever  done 
before.  We  must  be  more  than  students  of 
the  law;  we  must  be  students  of  society,  his- 
torians before  the  history  has  happened. 

For  the  substance  of  our  lives  is  not  the 
law;  we  only  use  it.  The  substance  of  our 
life  is  the  society  in  which  we  function — 
restless,  aspiring,  full  of  good  intentions, 
full  of  errors,  incredibly  active,  driven  by 
the  will  to  get  things  done. 

In  all  this — If  you  will  permit  an  inward 
reflection — the  corporation  lawyer  sees  some 
things  with  striking  clarity.  Perhaps  more 
than  anyone  else  in  our  profession,  we  live 
our  workday  lives  outside  the  law  oflBce  and 
outside  the  courtroom.  We  are  concerned 
with  conduct  before  the  conduct  Is  a  con- 
cern of  the  law.  We  see  the  clashes  of  In- 
terests before  the  Interests  seek  litigation.  I 
have  often  pointed  out  that  we  are  interested 
in  laws  before  they  are  made,  in  the  hope 
that  they  never  will  be  necessary,  or,  if  nec- 
essary, that  they  will  be  well- based  and 
sound. 

Now  there  is  nothing  very  neat  about  all 
this.  We  do  not  draft  quasi-legal  codes  and 
say  that  we  will  permit  our  companies  to  go 
Just  so  far  and  no  further  out  of  fear  that 
someone  will  shout,  "There  ought  to  be  a 
law!"  We  often  make  a  judgment  that  is 
social,  not  legal,  mindful  that  the  law  neces- 
sarily must  lag  behind  society. 

It  may  sound  as  though  I  put  a  strain  on 
the  role  of  corporation  counsel.  Let  me  ex- 
plain very  briefly  what  I  have  said. 

To  begin  with,  the  present-day  corpora- 
tion stands  not  on  the  periphery  of  the  dem- 


'  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  "Science  and 
the  Modern  World,"  281. 

» Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,  "The  Paradoxes  of 
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ocratic  process,  as  it  did  in  the  last  half  of 
the  19th  century,  but  in  its  dead  center. 

The  democratic  process  is  a  continuing 
and  sensitive  series  of  rising  pressures  and 
inevitable  responses.  As  a  major  element 
in  our  capitalist  society,  the  corporation  oc- 
cupies a  unique  place.  It  has  a  person- 
ality that  can  be  credited  or  blamed;  but 
unlike  the  individual,  it  has  very  little 
margin  for  error  because  it  is  without  any 
inherent  value.  It  is  valuable  only  inso- 
far as  it  serves  people.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
behave  cavalierly,  as  some  Individuals  can. 
If  it  makes  a  mistake,  and  certainly  if  it 
repeats  a  mistake,  something  will  happen 
sooner  or  later  to  Insure  that  It  will  never 
make  the  same  one  again.  Pressures  will 
rise  to  police  it  tighter,  to  impose  new  reg- 
ulations, to  restrict  it  in  new  ways,  some- 
times to  punish  it.  And  the  response  will 
come  through  the  courts,  through  the  leg- 
islatures, through  labor  unions,  through 
consumers;  Indeed,  through  all  the  means 
available  for  the  people  in  a  cienv  cracy  to 
express  themselves. 

Between  the  rising  pressures  and  the  in- 
evitable responses  stands  the  corporation 
counsel.  His  Job  is  to  contribute  creatively, 
constructively,  to  forestall  pressures  that  are 
overwhelming  and  to  foresee  responses  that 
are  crippling.  He  is  not  a  partisan.  He  is 
vitally  Interested  in  the  corporation's  growth 
and  survival;  but  he  cannot  afford  to  stand 
on  the  platform,  "my  company  right  or 
wrong."  If  he  does,  his  corporation  will  not 
grow  and  may  not  survive. 

If  corporation  counsel  is  to  serve  his  com- 
pany effectively,  then,  he  will  find  himself 
deep  in  extralegal  activity.  But  his  stand- 
ards of  reference  are  broader  than  the  stat- 
ute books  or  the  opinions  of  the  courts.  In 
recent  times  the  lawyer  too  often  has  been 
no  closer  abreast  of  society  than  the  present 
state  of  the  law  Itself,  which  necessarily 
always  lags  behind.  This  is  something  with 
which  some  practitioners  can  still  content 
themselves.  But  any  corporation  counsel 
worthy  of  his  trust  must  appraise  the  im- 
ponderables involved  in  popular  Judgments 
that  lead  legislators  to  make  new  laws  and 
Judges  to  hit  upon  new  interpretatimis  of 
old  ones. 

This  seems  to  me  wholly  appropriate 
Laws  exist  to  serve  men  and  not  to  master 
them,  and  they  don't  come  into  being  unless 
we  see  a  need  for  them.  We  have  not  yet 
extended  the  reach  of  the  commercp  clause 
to  cannibalism  simply  because — so  far  as  we 
know — the  occasion  has  not  arisen.  Simi- 
larly, I  most  devoutly  hope — although  it  is 
too  much  to  expect — that  the  volume  of  leg- 
islation touching  upon  the  management  of 
business  will  come  along  at  a  somewhat 
slower  pace  during  the  immediate  future 
than  14  has  in  the  past.  As  you — as  Judges — 
are  concerned  with  the  law  and  the  needs 
of  society,  so  also  corporation  lawyers,  in 
their  spheres,  are  concerned  with  the  busi- 
ness of  society  and  the  need  for  laws.  In 
this  respect  we  practice  a  kind  of  a  priori 
adjudication  of  matters  before  they  occur, 
while  the  actions  of  business  are  still  being 
contemplated. 

Obviously,  you  ought  not  to  hope  for  to«') 
much  expertise  in  this  matter— too  gifted 
prophecy — or  your  own  days  will  be  less 
crowded.  What  we  corporation  lawyers  are 
doing  is  extending  the  pronouncement  of 
Holmes:  "The  prophecies  of  what  the  courts 
will  do  in  fact,  and  nothing  more  pretentious. 
Is  what  I  mean  by  the  law."  ♦  We  go  further. 
We  try  to  prophesy  what  the  legislatures  or 
the  administrative  agencies  will  do — and  If 
we  can,  we  save  them  the  trouble  by  making 
It  unnecessary.  This.  I  emphasize,  is  what 
we  try  to  do. 


It  was  my  point  to  suggest  that  the  corpo- 
ration counsel — as  much  concerned  with  the 
social  forces  around  him  as  with  the  law 
has  gone  to  school  In  this  respect  to  the 
Judges — particularly  the  Federal  judges.  For 
the  effect  of  the  Federal  courts  on  the  life 
(if  this  Nation  has  been  far  from  merely 
legalistic — or  even,  in  some  cases,  primarily 
legalistic.  Without  Marshall  tliis  Republic 
would  clearly  have  been  headed  for  political 
wastes  as  barren  as  the  Confederation  But 
equally  Inifx^rtant.  the  Federal  courts  at 
their  best  have  addressed  themselves,  ever 
since  their  scope  was  defined,  to  the  social 
realities  that  surround  the  legal  controversies 
that  confront   them. 

This  has  been  the  great  strength  of  our 
whole  legal  system,  so  that  we  have  pro- 
vided a  shock  absorber  to  changes  that  we 
could  not  and  would  not  want  to  stop, 
rather  than  an  unyielding  barricade  against 
which  a  dynamic  society  would  shatter  itseli 
to  bits.  And  we  have  prized  our  great 
judges,  not  only  because  they  have  been  ex- 
act craftsmen  in  the  law,  but  because  they 
have  been  penetrating  students  of  the  forces 
of  history,  keen  observers  of  their  own  times, 
and — despite  appropriate  devotion  to  stare 
decisis — future  minded. 

I  suppose  that  there  is  no  more  persua- 
sive evidence  of  the  extralitigatory  power  of 
the  Federal  bench  than  in  the  unique  for»e 
that  has  attached  to  dissenting  and  concur- 
ring opinions.  Even  though  It  had  Its  direct 
roots  In  the  common  law  courts  of  England 
and  with  particular  appositeness  in  the 
Kings  bench,  the  delivery  of  seriatim  opin- 
ions in  our  courts  has  taken  on  both  a  legal 
and  social  usefulness  unique  among  legal 
institutions.  It  would  be  a  very  careless 
reading  of  history.  Indeed,  that  did  not  leave 
one  singularly  Impressed  with  the  prophetic 
insight  of  our  great  Judges  in  their  opinions 

It  is  no  accident.  I  think,  that  Chief  Jus- 
tice HiiKhes  and  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  hit  upon 
very  similar  language  in  characterizing  dis- 
sents. You  will  recall  the  familiar  words 
of  Hughes  "A  dissent  in  a  court  of  last  re- 
sort, "  he  said,  "is  an  appeal  to  the  brood- 
ing spirit  of  the  law,  to  the  intelligence  of  a 
future  day.  when  a  later  decision  may  pos- 
sibly correct  the  error  into  which  the  dis- 
senting Judge  believes  the  court  to  have  been 
betrayed  Nor  is  the  appeal  always  In  vain." 
And  from  Cardozo:  The  dissenter  si^eaks  to 
the  future,  and  his  voice  is  pitched  to  a  key 
that  will  carry  through  the  years.  Read 
some  of  the  great  dissents,  the  opinion,  for 
example,  of  Judge  Curtis  In  Dred  Scott  v 
San  ford,  and  feel  after  the  cooling  time  of 
the  better  part  of  a  century  the  glow  and  fire 
of  a  faith  that  was  content  to  bide  Us 
hour."  ' 

Prom  this,  of  course.  It  would  be  easy  to 
hope  for  great  errors,  or  at  least  some  Judi- 
cial blind  spots.  In  order  to  inspire  great 
dissents.  But  it  is  not  as  simple  as  all  that. 
We  are  all  aware,  too,  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions to  an  understanding  of  our  society  as 
much  as  to  the  law  that  is  implicit  in  many 
concurring  opinions. 

I  am  familiar  with  most  of  the  worried 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  against 
the  dangers  of  too  numerous  dissenting  and 
Concurring  opinions  and  the  nostalgic  long- 
ing for  the  comfortable  unaniniity  of  the 
strongman  court  of  a  marshal.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  them,  but  I  am  not  much  im- 
pressed. The  lack  of  certainty  and  the  lack 
of  Infallibility — often  cited  as  the  price  of 
a  divided  court — seemed  to  me  the  price 
rather  of  any  human  Institution  that  seeks 
to  read  meaning  Into  the  affairs  of  others 
and  to  give  guidance  to  their  actions.  In 
any  case,  it  is  far  too  late.   In  my  opinion. 


'Oliver     Wendell     Holmes,    Jr 
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to  try  to  scotch  the  rumors  that  Judges  are 
not  infallible. 

As  for  the  certainty  of  the  law,  the  genius 
of  a  court  in  a  democratic  society  consists 
in  its  applying  the  laws— not  In  proclaiming 
them.  Tliat  this  fipplication  should  be  in 
any  way  absolute— or  even  that  we  should 
want  it  so— seems  to  me  so  manifestly 
crowded  with  penis  that  the  most  unsophis- 
ticated citizen  would  be  alarmed  and  de- 
mand legislative  relief  from  the  threat  of 
Judicial  tyranny. 

Among  the  few  Inalterable  principles  of 
democracy  (which  otherwise  has  little  that 
l.s  Inalterable)  are  that  diversity  and  dis- 
sent are  essential  Ingredients  in  a  healthy 
society  and  that  nothing  Is  quite  ?o  suspect 
as  unanimity.  I  do  not  know  why  courts 
alone  should  t>e  exceptions  to  these  propo- 
sitions. Certainly  there  is  little  comfort  to 
be  derived  from  the  l!keliho<-)d  that  a  mon- 
olithic Judiciary  would  so  tidy  up  the  forever 
changing  relationships  of  men  and  laws  that 
we  would  simply  line  up  a  case  with  the 
appropriate  statute,  measure  It  by  Judicial 
calipers  and  let  It  go  at  that..  We  would 
soon  have  a  society  tliat  derl/es  its  whole 
strength  from  a  variety  of  iiiterplaylng 
forces  straining  and  contorting  to  break  out 
of  Its  Juristic  straltjacket.  And  when  It  got 
through  there  would  be  very  little  law  left 
and  probably  no  c  niris  at  all. 

Certainty  goes  against  the  grain  of  de- 
mocracy, no  matter  on  what  grounds  It  puts 
Itself  forward.  Room  is  always  wanted  to 
correct  the  error  that  may  nut  be  at  first 
apparent,  to  modify  the  doctrine  that  may 
not  work,  and  to  reverse  the  decision  that 
may  be  U>o  narrow  for  new  conditions. 

Actually,  the  record  of  our  courts  for  con- 
sistency of  fundamental  doctrine  Is  more  im- 
pressive for  the  observance  than  for  the 
breach.  During  the  entire  life  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Irom  1790  to  1957.  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  only  81  cases  expressly 
overruling  decisions  of  the  Court,  most  of 
them  In  commerce  and  taxation  and  In- 
volving the  changing  facts  of  life  far  more 
than  any  Judicial  shift  In  principles.' 

One  should  consider  the  substances  of  the 
roster  of  dissents  that  were  later  the  bases 
of  ovemjlings  or  legislative  acts:  patent 
restrictions,  child  labor,  minimum  wages, 
the  Federal  spending  p  iwer.  and  the  area 
of  greatest  change,  the  reach  of  the  com- 
merce clatise  When  one  considers  these, 
they  indicate  courts  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  a  complex  Industrial  society  and  thought- 
ful in  the  resolution  of  the  dilemmas  posed 
to    old    legal    concepts. 

Nor  can  the  courts  any  longer  be  charged 
with  concern  for  property  rights  as  distinct 
from  human  rights,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
there  is  a  valid  dLstinctlon  between  the  two. 
In  1915,  Arthur  Twining  Hadley.  the  presi- 
dent of  Yale,  could  say.  'The  sniall  protec- 
tion given  to  the  rights  of  man.  as  compared 
with  that  which  was  accorded  to  the  rights 
of  property.  Is  a  salient  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  American  state — and  con- 
tinues In  Its  later  history  as  well."'  Today, 
though,  we  see  the  Federal  courts  of  this 
Nation  frequently  alone  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  battle  to  give  reality  to  human  rights. 
And  the  vision  of  a  truly  free  society  was 
reflected  a  century  or  more  earlier  in  such 
prophetic  dissents  as  those  of  Mr.  Justice 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis  in  Dred  Scott  v.  Sarui- 
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ford.'   and   Mr.   Justice   John    M.  Harlan   in 
Plessy  v.  Ferguson." 

Generally  speaking,  the  utterances  of  our 
courts  have  followed  closely  the  prevailing 
concerns  of  the  Nation:  First,  the  political 
question  of  relationship  of  Union  to  States; 
then,  the  economic  conflicts  that  were  in- 
evitable in  the  industrial  expansion  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War;  and,  finally,  the  uneasy 
moral  conviction  that  there  was  unfinished 
business  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  More- 
over, the  courts  have  spoken  when  others, 
from  political  opportunism  or  from  a  failure 
to  perceive  the  issues,  were  reluctant  or  un- 
able to  speak  as  forcefully  or  as  clearly 

■Very  often  the  most  significant  advances 
in  all  these  areas  have  been  presaged  oy  dis- 
sents or  concurring  opinions  or  obiter  dicta 
that  strict  constructionists  of  the  judicial 
role  have  resented.  But  to  ha\e  it  otherwise 
would  seem  to  me  to  deprive  the  law  of  one 
of  Us  main  sources  of  vitality  and  certainly 
to  have  impeded  the  cipaclty  of  this  N..t:on 
to  move  forward  witV.i.iut  doing  violence  to 
old  values. 

l!'  the  Court  of  John  Marshall's  day  v.-as 
as  much  concerned  with  the  political  prob- 
lems of  an  emerging  nation  as  with  the  law, 
it  was  less  to  the  glory  of  the  Court — how- 
ever triumphant  Marshall's  Judicial  achieve- 
ment^than  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  the 
Republic,  which  might  otherwise  have  gone 
under.  If  the  courts  of  our  own  era  had 
not  been  constituted  as  much  of  Industrial 
statesmen  as  of  Judges,  It  would  not  have 
been  at  all  certain  that  our  other  institu- 
tions— p^jlltlcal  as  well  as  pocial  and  eco- 
nomic— could  have  survived  the  violent  up- 
heavals of  an  exploding  Industrialism.  And, 
finally.  If  the  courts  today  did  not  take 
the  lead  in  raising  our  sights  to  the  true 
dimensions  of  equality  among  our  cltl^en.'^. 
our  fortunes  might  go  far  worse  in  di.=*ant 
places  whose  respect  Is  necessarv-  to  our  world 
position. 

Now  let  me  try  to  clarify  my  position- 
I  have  not  been  supporting  the  notion  of 
courts  becoming  legislatures.  The  compi:'.- 
slons  under  which  courts  act  seem  tc  me 
wholly  different  from  those  that  impel  and 
guide  legislatures.  Nor  do  I  suggest  sweep- 
ing decisions  the  effect  of  which  is  to  change 
the  meaning  of  statutes  that  the  legislature 
has  chosen  not  to  amend;  or  opinions  whose 
principal  purpose  Is  to  express  the  political 
or  economical  views  of  the  Judge;  or  pedantic 
essays  that  philosophize  on  subjects  that 
have  little  if  any  relevancy  to  the  controversy 
before  the  court.  What  J  am  advocating 
here  today  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  need 
for  our  Judgea  to  move  freely — perhaps  even 
venturesomely — among  all  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  sxirrounding  the  issues; 
and  then  speaking  fully,  with  deep  percep- 
tion and  insight,  to  their  colleagues  on  the 
bench,  to  the  bar,  and  to  their  countrymen. 
When  Judgments  are  handed  down  with  the 
rigor  and  finality  and  nakedness  of  mathe- 
matical projKwltlons,  when  they  reflect  only 
a  precise  application  of  the  letter  of  the 
law  without  regard  to  their  Impact  upon  the 
deeper  asplratlona  of  the  time,  then  we — 
the  courts  as  well  as  society — will  be  in  far 
greater  danger  than  we  are  from  decisions 
that  bear  the  hallmarks  of  thoughtfulness 
and  vision. 

I  do  not  see  that  any  of  this  has  anything 
serious  to  do  with  weakening  such  doctrines, 
necessary  to  both  social  and  legal  stability. 
as  stare  decisis.  What  we  are  talking  of 
here  is  the  desirability  of  the  courts  fulfill- 
ing their  social  mission.  There  Is  a  sharp 
distinction.  It  seems  to  me,  between  using 
the  law  as  a  springboard  into  Judicious  con- 
sideration of  the  possible  Implications  of 
court  decisions  upon  our  total  social   posl- 
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tion.  on  the  one  hand,  and  u.sing  it  simply 
to  render  decisions  of  a  narrow  technical 
exactitude  that  ignore  changes  that  are  the 
law  of  life.  The  evidence  of  history  shows 
that  when  the  courts  have  used  their  powers 
with  appropriate  regard  for  that  dlstinimon. 
the  law  and  everything  else  of  value  in  our 
society  have  been  strengthened,  and  that 
when,  as  during  the  long  sterility  of  the 
Taney  covirt.  it  has  ignored  that  distinction 
the  price  has  been  high  indeed. 

The  essence  of  the  matter  is  change — 
change  that  over  the  years  alters  the  whole 
context  in  which  the  law  has  Its  existtnce 
i.'.id  seeks  to  have  Its  meaning.  "We  mu.st 
;ill  obey  the  great  law  of  change,  "  wrote 
Burke,  who  wus  a  conservative  and  not  an 
innovator,  "U  is  the  most  powerful  law  of 
n.iture.  and  the  means  perhaps  of  Us  con- 
servation." "  The  perpetual  challenge  x-d  the 
courts  Is  to  accommodate  the  law  to  change — 
in  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  words,  "to  keep 
the  rules  of  law  In  harmony  with  the  en- 
lightened commonsense  of  the  Nation."  *- 
There  Is  no  higher  assurance  of  the  pcrform- 
.'ince  of  this  endless  duty  than  a  judiciary 
that  is  Independent  in  its  judgments,  broad 
m  I'uS  Interests  and  outspoken  In  lt«  con- 
victions. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  INCREASING  TAR- 
IFF RATES  ON  FOREIGN  GLASS 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  speak  on  the  deepen- 
ing crisis  facing  the  glass  industry  of 
the  United  States — a  crisis  caused  by 
growing  imix>rts  of  cheaply  produced 
glass  products  from  abroad. 

This  crisis  has  been  particularly 
Ijernicious  insofar  as  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  is  concerned,  not  only  because 
West  Virginia  produces  more  glass  prod- 
ucts than  does  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  but  also  because  this  virtually 
unrestricted  flood  of  foreign  imports  has 
heaped  further  unemployment  on  a 
State  which  already  has  had  to  carry  a 
distressing  burden  of  jobless  men  and 
women. 

Many  Americans  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  our  foreign  trade  policies  are  so 
loosely  designed  as  to  permit  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  long -established  domestic  in- 
dustry by  foreign  competitors — competi- 
tors who  are  not  competitors  in  the  true 
sense  >f  competition,  because  the  sub- 
stan:  ^Uy  lower  wage  rates  which  they 
pay  their  workers  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  imdersell  our  domestically  pro- 
duced products  on  our  own  domestic 
markets. 

Americans  delight  in  competition.  It 
has  been  the  yeast  of  our  spectacular 
industrial  growth.  But  insofar  as  our 
domestic  glass  industry  is  concerned,  we 
would  be  guilty  of  indulging  in  the  crud- 
est form  of  vanity  if  we  smugly  continue 
to  believe  that  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem can  overcome  the  kinds  of  foreign 
competition  which  that  industry  face.s. 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can glassworker  receives  an  average 
wage  of  around  $4  an  hour.  In  Japan, 
however,  the  glassworker  is  paid  an 
average  of  3312  cents  an  hour.  In  cer- 
tain European  countries,  glass  workers 
are  paid  an  average  of  79  cents  an  hour 
In  Communist-dominated  countries,  the 
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wage  rates  of  glassworkers  are  probably 
lower  than  those  paid  to  Japanese  work- 
ers, for  these  countries  can  ship  sheet 
glass  to  our  country,  pay  full  duty,  and 
still  undersell  the  Japsinese  in  our  do- 
mestic markets. 

In  addition  to  the  lower  wage  rates 
paid  foreign  glassworkers,  ocean  freight 
rates  are  cheaper  than  domestic  freight 
rates.  Thus,  it  costs  26  cents  less  per 
hundredweight  to  ship  glass  from  Japan 
to  San  Francisco  than  it  costs  us  to  ship 
it  from  Henriette,  Okla.,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  costs  6  cents  less  to  ship  glass 
from  Liverpool,  England,  to  Miami,  Fla., 
than  it  costs  to  ship  it  from  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  to  Miami. 

This  double-barreled  margin — cheap 
labor  costs  and  lower  freight  costs — is 
literally  giving  foreign  glass  producers  a 
partiality  over  our  domestic  producers 
which  can  only  result  in  the  death  of 
our  domestic  industry.  A  few  days  ago 
I  visited  the  Adamson  glass  plant  in 
Clarksburg.  Today,  the  Adamson  glass 
plant  is  totally  shut  down.  Approxi- 
mately 600  men  are  out  of  work,  and 
more  than  $600,000  worth  of  glass  is 
stockpiled  in  the  plant's  warehouse  for 
want  of  customers.  It  costs  in  excess  of 
$10,000  a  week  in  maintenance  charges 
to  keep  this  closed  plant  in  serviceable 
condition. 

The  situation  endured  by  the  Adamson 
plant  is  similar  to  that  currently  en- 
dured by  almost  every  glass  plant  in  the 
United  States.  I  recently  visited  the 
Libby-Owens-Pord  plant  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  where  1.150  men  are  working 
out  of  a  labor  force  of  about  2.000.  Five 
furnaces  out  of  nine  are  down  and  are 
not  operating,  and  more  than  $3,500,000 
worth  of  finished  glass  lies  in  unmoving 
inventory,  stored  up  in  boxes  from  floor 
to  ceiling. 

On  March  14,  15,  and  16  of  this  year, 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  held  escape 
clause  hearings  concerning  the  imports 
of  glass  from  abroad.  These  hearings 
were  held  at  the  behest  of  the  domestic 
industry,  which  had  been  clamoring  for 
such  hearings  for  several  years.  These 
hearings  had  to  be  held,  because  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  keep  the  injuries, 
being  caused  to  domestic  producers  by 
foreign  glass  manufacturers,  swept  un- 
der the  rug  of  our  questionable  economic 
foreign  policy.  I  testified,  as  did  my 
colleague.  Senator  Randolph,  at  the 
hearings. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  when  all 
the  facts  were  before  it,  decided  that 
the  "peril  point"  has  been  reached  inso- 
far as  the  survival  of  the  U.S.  domestic 
glass  industry  is  concerned.  The  Com- 
mission recommended  prompt  applica- 
tion of  higher  tariffs  and  passed  this 
recommendation  along  to  the  President. 
The  President,  however,  has  returned 
the  recommendations  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, asking  for  a  supplemental  re- 
port on  certain  technical  economic 
questions.  The  Commission  has  allowed 
60  days  for  interested  parties  to  appear 
before  it  to  testify  on  these  questions. 
Sometime  after  the  60  days,  the  Com- 
mission will  again  send  its  recommend- 
ations to  the  President,  along  with 
answers  to  his  questions. 


Meanwhile,  the  glassworkers  of  the 
Nation  are  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
needed  Presidential  action — the  action 
which  will  take  them  off  the  relief  roles, 
and  out  of  the  long  lines  waiting  for 
Government  surplus  food  packages. 
They  hope  that  the  required  Presi- 
dential action  will  be  forthcoming  with- 
out further  delay,  after  he  hears  once 
again  from  the  Tariff  Commission 

My  State  of  West  Virginia  is  the  lead- 
ing producer  of  glass.  Of  the  14  plants 
accounting  for  virtually  all  of  the  U.S. 
production  of  sheet  glass.  4  are  lo- 
cated in  West  Virginia.  2  each  in  Okla- 
homa and  Pennsylvania,  and  1  each  in 
Arkansas.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Louisiana. 
Ohio,  and  Tennessee.  Thus,  the  unre- 
stricted imports  of  sheet  gla.ss  has  had 
its  hardest  impact  on  the  glassworkers 
of  my  State. 

In  1959,  for  example,  imports  of  glass 
were  approximately  425  million  square 
feet.  Over  2,600  American  glassworkers" 
jobs  were  replaced  by  these  imports.  In 
1960,  glass  imports  were  approximately 
354  million  square  feet  additional,  and 
another  2,150  workers  were  displaced 
from  their  jobs. 

The  1959-60  total  imports  of  779  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  window  glass  were 
enough  to  supply  approximately  4.450- 
000  six-room  dwellings  with  window 
glass — almost  double  the  amount  of 
homes  built  in  this  co'.mtry  during  this 
2-year  period. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
while  the  1960  import  figure  is  71  mil- 
lion square  feet  less  than  the  1959  figure, 
it  is.  paradoxically,  a  relatively  higher 
figure  because  of  lower  domestic  produc- 
tion and  domestic  shipments. 

In  1950,  for  example.  U.S.  glass  manu- 
facturers enjoyed  97,8  percent  of  the 
domestic  sheet  glass  market.  In  1955, 
this  percentage  dropped  to  86.5.  In  1960, 
it  dropped  to  74.4  percent. 

The  percentages  which  I  have  just 
quoted  are  actually  far  more  severe  than 
mere  figures  would  indicate.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  U.S.  producers  did  not 
benefit  at  all.  in  terms  of  aggregate  ship- 
ments, from  the  growth  in  the  domestic 
market.  This  is  highlighted  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  volume  of  shipments  by 
U.S.  producers  to  domestic  markets  in 
the  5  years  after  1955  were  about  the 
same  as  the  average  volume  of  their 
shipments  from  1950  to  1955.  However, 
the  average  volume  of  U.S.  consumption 
in  the  5  years  since  1955  was  20  percent 
higher  than  the  average  from  1950  to 
1955. 

Conversely,  during  the  1950-55  period, 
imports  garnered  an  increasing  share  of 
the  U.S.  market.  The  ratio  of  the  vol- 
ume of  imports  to  U.S.  consumers  in- 
creased from  2.2  percent,  in  1950,  to  13.4 
percent  in  1955.  However,  in  1958.  this 
ratio  jumped  to  27.2  percent,  and  last 
year  it  reached  an  all-time  high  of  32.5 
percent.  Thus,  not  only  did  foreign  im- 
ports of  sheet  glass  take  a  hefty  bite  out 
of  the  domestic  market  formerly  sup- 
plied by  U.S.  producers,  but  it  also  took 
most  of  the  new  growth  in  that  market. 
In  the  late  1940's  and  the  early  1950s, 
our  country  undertook  a  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram designed  to  rehabilitate  war- torn 
Europe  and  Asia.    While  our  own  domes- 


tic industries  were  gallantly  enduring 
the  obsolescence  of  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery, we  supplied  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  with  the  very  latest  tools  for 
manufacturing.  We  did  this  so  that 
foreign  manufacturers  could  produce  as 
quickly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible  for 
the  needs  of  their  countries. 

In  a  manner  of  speaking,  we  did  not 
expect  tho.se  foreign  manufacturers  to 
come  back  and  literally  bite  the  hand 
that  helped  them.  I  say  this  because  it 
has  been  stated  that  foreign  manufac- 
turers of  sheet  glass  are  ignoring  the  full 
needs  of  their  own  domestic  markets  for 
the  sake  of  reaping  the  tremendous  prof- 
its inherent  in  sales  to  U.S.  consumers 
Certainly,  this  is  not  what  our  aid  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  achieve. 

Ignoring  the  needs  of  one's  own  people 
can  be  expected  of  Communist  countries. 
People  have  no  .standing  with  them  when 
the  Kremlin  masters  feel  the  need  for 
obtaining  US.  dollars.  That  is  why  the 
glass  industry  today  is  faced  with  the 
added  threat  to  its  existence  of  ship- 
ments to  this  country  from  Communist 
countries. 

Imports  from  free  world  countries  pay 
a  small  duty  upon  entering  the  United 
States.  Imports  from  Communist  coun- 
tries must  enter  at  full  duty  rates.  But 
even  tl)ough  imports  of  sheet  glass  from 
Communist  countries  account  for  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  1960  sheet 
glass  imports,  they  have  attained  a  sig- 
nificant increase  during  the  1955-60 
period,  coming  up  from  less  than  1  per- 
cent prior  to  1955.  Now,  however,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  make  a  sizable  jimip, 
because  of  increased  capacity  in  their 
production  facilities.  And,  because  of 
their  slave  labor  conditions,  Communist 
countries  are  in  a  position  to  continue  to 
pay  full  duty  and  still  undersell  not  only 
American  producers  in  our  own  domestic 
markets,  but  all  other  foreign  producers 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  to  save  the  American 
glass  industry  from  further  harm,  and 
possible  total  eclipse  by  foreign  produc- 
ers, it  is  imperative  that  President  Ken- 
nedy immediately  impose  full  duty  on 
sheet  gla.ss  shipments  from  non-Com- 
munist countries,  and  full  duty  plus  ex- 
tra ad  valorem  charges  on  imports  from 
Communist  countries.  Any  other  course 
of  action  may  be  meaningless  to  the 
thou.sands  of  American  glass  workers 
who  are  jobless  today. 


COMMUNIST  MENACE  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  American  public  have  been 
focused  on  Laos  and  Berlin  and  Cuba,  a 
situation  that  poses  an  equal  danger  to 
our  interests  and  security  has  been  de- 
veloping almost  unnoticed  on  the  main- 
land of  South  America. 

On  August  21  there  will  be  an  election 
in  the  British  colony  of  British  Guiana. 
The  parliamentary  leader.  Dr.  Cheddi 
Jagan,  is  an  avowed  Communist,  as  are 
many  of  his  chief  lieutenants.  If  Dr. 
Jagan  and  his  Peoples  Progressive  Party 
win  out  in  the  forthcoming"  election, 
Jagan  will  become  the  first  Premier  of 
British  Guiana,  with  full  powers  over 
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internal  affairs  under  the  constitution 
that  gees  into  effect  at  that  time. 

Potentially  this  situation  is  even  more 
dangerous  than  the  emergence  of  Cas- 
tro. Castro  at  least  is  cut  off  from  the 
Latin  American  mainland  by  hundreds 
of  miles  of  ocean.  But  a  Communist 
British  Guiana  would  for  the  first  time 
give  the  Kremlin  a  bridgehead  on  the 
South  American  continent,  a  bridge- 
head through  which  Castro  and  the 
Soviets  could  feed  in  arms  and  provide 
support  for  Communist  guerrilla  move- 
ments in  Venezuela,  in  Brazil,  in  Colom- 
bia, and  in  all  the  surrounding  coimtries. 

Castro  by  him.self  is  reason  enough  for 
serious  concern.  But  a  combination  of 
Castro  and  a  Communist  regime  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana  would  bring  us  to  the  very 
brink  of  catastrophe  in  the  whole  of 
Latin  America. 

The  people  of  British  Guiana  are  not 
Communist.  Basically  they  are  Chris- 
tian and  anti-Communist. 

There  are  strong  opposition  forces 
within  the  counti-y.  But  unfortunately 
they  are  compelled  to  carry  on  their 
fight  under  the  most  severe  handicaps. 
As  of  now.  Jagan  and  the  Communists 
have  virtually  unlimited  funds,  while  the 
opposition  has  to  scrape  for  every  dol- 
lar; Jagan  has  a  monopoly  on  local  ra- 
dio while  the  opposition  has  no  radio 
facilities:  Jagan  is  being  given  massive 
support  by  the  Moscow  radio,  the  Peiping 
radio  and  the  Castro  radio,  while  BBC 
and  the  Voice  of  America  are  doing 
nothing  to  support  the  opposition.  If 
this  totally  unequal  situation  is  per- 
mitted to  persist,  Britain  and  America 
have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame  if 
British  Guiana  goes  Communist. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  situation  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect.  I  there- 
fore wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  statement  recently 
issued  by  Lord  Malcolm  Douglas-Ham- 
ilton, former  British  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  his  return  to  the  United  States 
from  a  private  factfinding  mission  to 
British  Guiana. 

For  my  own  part,  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  Lord  Douglas-Hamilton's  pro- 
posal that  the  British  and  American 
Governments  should  hold  consultations 
at  the  highest  level  to  determine  what 
action  can  be  taken  to  safeguard  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  Guiana  and  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover  in  that 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  be  printed  at  this  p>oint  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Lord  Malcolm  Douglas-Ham- 
ilton ON  His  Return  to  the  United  States 
From  a  Private  Factfinding  Mission  to 
British  Gotana 

1  have  returned  from  British  Guuma 
deeply  concerned  over  the  grave  danger  of 
Communist  takeover  following  the  election 
to  be  held  on  August  21.  Unless  Immediate 
action  is  taken  to  support  the  political  forces 
opposed  to  Dr.  Chedl  Jagan.  leader  of  the 
majority  party,  tlie  PPP,  there  Is  every  possi- 
bility that  British  Guiana  will  become  an- 
other Cuba  and.  this  time,  serve  as  a  Com- 
munist bridgehead  on  the  Northeast  shores 
of  South  America  Itself. 

I  went  to  British  Guiana  entirely  as  a 
private  individual,  to  examine  the  political 


situation  first  hand  for  myself  and  to  de- 
termine whether  new  private  enterprise  from 
either  Britain  or  the  United  States  has  a 
chance  to  survive.  I  hi»ve  concluded  that  it 
has  and  that  there  are  very  considerable  po- 
tential opportunities,  provided  only  that 
there  Is  a  stable  non-Communist  govern- 
ment. 

Although  applauding  the  decision  of 
Great  Britain  to  grant  full  Independence  to 
British  Guiana,  I  believe  that  the  British 
Government  has  still  a  grave  responsibility 
to  the  fiee  world  and  not  least  to  the  people 
of  British  Guiana  of  all  races,  to  oversee  the 
perilous  p>eriod  of  transition  from  limited 
authority  to  full  independence  to  forestall 
the  establishment  of  a  Communist  tyranny. 
At  the  present  time,  the  British  Government 
appears  to  have  assumed  a  strictly  hands-oflf 
policy  in  regard  to  the  critical  upcoming 
election. 

There  are  tliiee  political  parties  in  British 
Guiana,  each  of  whom  are  struggling  for 
power  ard  hope  to  win  the  election  on 
August  21.  which  will  provide  British  Guiana 
with  its  first  independent  government  with 
full  control  of  Internal  affairs.  Under  the 
constitution,  :ull  independence  from  Britain, 
including  control  of  its  foreign  affairs  will 
follow  by  the  end  of  1962,  leaving  permission 
in  the  intervening  period  for  the  British 
Government  to  Intervene  only  In  grave 
emergencies. 

Dr.  Jagan's  party  Is  known  as  the  PPP  and 
its  local  strength  is  largely  based  on  the  In- 
dian population.  The  two  chief  political 
parties  opposing  Jagan  are  the  United  Force, 
headed  by  Peter  D'Aguiar,  a  successful  and 
popular  British  Guiana  businessman.  The 
United  Force  is  composed  of  moderate  ele- 
ments. European,  Negro,  and  Indian,  and 
D'Aguiars  position  is  that  economic  strength 
and  the  future  of  the  nation  lies  in  stable. 
anti-Communist  government,  and  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  free  world.  The  third 
party  Is  the  People's  National  Congress, 
headed  by  Mr.  Forbes  Burnham.  an  attorney, 
formerly  chairman  of  the  PPP  before  he 
split  with  Jagan,  whose  chief  strength  comes 
from  the  Negro  vote  and  whose  appeal  is 
largely  racial. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  Jagan  is  a 
convinced  Communist  as  he  waf  so  described 
in  the  official  report  of  the  British  Guiana 
C.>nstltutional  Commission  in  1954.  known 
as  the  Robertson  report.  He  repeatedly  re- 
pudiates and  scorns  the  free  way  of  life  and 
democratic  institutions  except  where  they 
can  be  used  to  his  advantage,  and  has  re- 
recently  referred  to  Castro  as  the  great  lib- 
erator. 

Dr.  Jagan  has  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
Socialist  state  and  in  his  own  words  "com- 
munism is  only  the  advanced  stage  of  so- 
cialism." In  September  1960,  Dr,  Jagan  said: 
"British  Guiana  can  expect  anything  should 
his  PPP  lose  the  election,  since  I  will  be  pur- 
suing a  program  not  only  in  British  Guiana 
but  all  over  the  world,"  On  May  12.  1961.  he 
praised  Marxist  rules  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  described  them  as  the  only  ones 
suitable  for  Latin  America  and  called  for 
Communist  aid  for  British  Guiana.  In  1960. 
Mr.  Brlndley  Benn.  chairman  of  the  PPP  and 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  in  the  govern- 
ment declared:  "It  is  easier  to  stop  tomorrow 
than  to  stop  communism."  Last  Monday, 
July  3,  he  repeated  this  statement  and  said 
that  he  had  meant  every  word  of  it.  Quan- 
tities of  rice  are  shipped  from  British  Guiana 
to  Cuba  and  on  Jagans  recent  trip  to  the 
United  States  he  was  given  a  $2-million  loan 
from  the  World  Bank  which  further  bul- 
warked his  political  position. 

I  met  all  sections  of  the  population  and 
all  three  political  leaders.  I  had  lengthy 
conversations  with  men  who  had  been 
trained  under  the  auspices  of  the  PPP  and 
the  Young  Communist  League  as  saboteurs. 
They  reported  to  me  that  the  Jobs  which 
they  were  required  to  perform  .'•uch  as  dyna- 


miting, were  always  personally  ordered  by 
Mrs.  Janet  Jagan,  Chicago-born  wife  of  Dr. 
Jagan.  Tliese  men  told  me  that  the  dyna- 
mite used  was  stolen  from  big  industrial 
companies  and  there  is  still  a  considerable 
cache  in  the  possession  the  PPP. 

One  hopeful  aspect  of  the  situation  is  the 
strong  and  united  anti-Communist  position 
taken  by  both  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
Guilly  and  Archbishop  Knight,  Anglicftn 
archbishoj)  of  the  West  Indies  against  the 
recent  Government  takeover  of  tlie  5i  de- 
nominational schools  and  their  aniireligi.jus 
attitude,  American  Christian  Interest  h.ts 
been  demonstrated  by  the  assistance  given 
in  the  fight  against  communism  by  World 
Harvest  Evangelists,  an  American  religious 
group. 

Both  British  and  American  p'jbiic  opinion 
must  understand  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion in  British  Guiana,  which,  because  of 
Its  geographical  location  cannot  fail  to  be 
as  much  an  American  concern  as  it  is  Brit- 
ish. During  my  stay  in  British  Guiana.  I 
was  repeatedly  told  by  members  of  the 
European  population.  "We  fear  the  Brliisli 
Government  will  let  us  down  as  they  liave 
the  people  in  Kenya."  although  I  found  that 
large  numbers  of  Negroes  and  Indians  retain 
deep  faith  that  the  British  Government  will 
eventually  Intervene  and  save  them  from 
Communist  domination. 

I  have  two  proposals  to  suggest.  First, 
that  private  sources  in  the  United  States, 
in  Britain  or  Indeed  in  any  other  country 
concerned  with  human  and  world  freedom, 
should  support  with  immediate  financial  aid 
the  growth  and  maintenance  of  the  anti- 
Jagan  profreedom  political  forces  in  British 
Guiana  who  are  prepared  to  stand  for  de- 
mocracy and  the  free  way  of  life  and  who  still 
have  a  fighting  chance  to  win  the  election. 
The  second  is  a  recommendation  for  gov- 
ernmental action.  If,  under  false  pretenses, 
and  tl^anks  to  the  understandable  political 
ignorance  and  Inexperience  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  well-oiled  political  machine  firmly 
established  by  Dr,  Jagan  and  his  wife,  the 
PPP  Is  elected  to  power.  I  believe  that  the 
British  and  American  Governments  should 
hold  consultations  at  the  highest  levels,  to 
determine  what  action  can  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  and  political  and  economic 
freedom  of  the  people  of  Guiana  who  would 
otlierwise  then  be  powerless  to  defend  them- 
selves. I  can  only  add  that  since  elections 
take  place  next  month,  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
moining  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absende  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered  . 


\ 


SOVIET  AIRPOWER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
notv.ithstanding  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  entered  into,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symdmgton] 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  the  people 
of  the  United  States  find  out  about  So- 
viet arms  development  as  the  result  of 
their  flying  airplanes  over  Moscow  for 
all  to  see. 

This  time  they  took  up  all  cameras 
in  the  crowd,  including  and  specifically 
cameras  of  members  of  the  various  le- 
gations. 

But  because  again  of  the  enterprise 
of  one  of  the  authorities  in  this  field, 
Robert  Hotz  of  Aviation  Week,  we  now 
have  more  information  than  the  Soviets 
were  willing  to  give  out,  in  some  cases 
more  than  various  agencies,  including 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  knew 
about. 

The  cameras  of  Mr.  Hotz  and  his  as- 
sociates were  not  taken  up — and  I  have 
these  additional  pictures  with  me  on  the 
floor  today  if  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  Interested. 

Before  going  into  any  detail,  and  es- 
pecially because  of  the  growing  con- 
troversy over  nuclear  test  resumption,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  this  point 
there  be  inserted  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  Honorable  John  McCone, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  This  statement  bears  on 
both  the  question  of  nuclear  testing  and 
these  new  Russian  airplanes — and  if 
anyone  disagrees  with  it  I  would  ask 
that  he  say  so  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  John  A.  McCone,  Former 
Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion 

Nuclear  weapon  development  by  under- 
ground and  outer-space  testing  will  give  to 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviets  an 
arsenal  of  weapons,  both  large  and  sniall, 
more  powerful,  more  versatile  and  more  use- 
ful In  modem  warfare  than  those  now  ex- 
istent. The  Soviets  can  proceed  with  these 
developments  behind  their  walls  of  secrecy 
without  detection  as  no  present  scientific 
means  of  discovering  their  actions  exist  or 
can  be  created  without  inspection  posts  with- 
in their  country  and  the  right  for  on-site 
inspection. 

The  Soviet's  adamant  refusitl  to  accept  a 
reasonable  plan  for  policing  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment by  refusing  appropriate  means  for  in- 
spection Is  reason  to  believe  they  are  de- 
veloping new  and  improved  weapons  by 
clandestine  testing.  Thus  they  can  develop 
a  great  military  superiority  and  we,  re- 
specting a  self-imposed  moratorium,  will 
take  second  place. 

Efforts  to  reach  agreement  have  now  failed 
because  of  Soviet  unreasonable  positions. 
Our  security  Is  at  stake.  We  must  resume 
weapon  testing  as  essential  to  the  safety  of 
our  country  and  the  free  world.  Soviet  pro- 
testations that  they  are  not  interested  in 
testing  appear  undependable  as  similar  state- 
ments were  made  frequently  regarding 
m.xnned  aircraft  but  now  they  display  sev- 
eral new  military  planes  secretly  developed. 
Will  they  soon  display  new  advanced  nu- 
clear weapons? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  hope 
that  we  not  be  outmaneuvered  to  the 
point  of  disaster  in  the  nuclear  field,  as 
we  apparently,  by  listening  to  Mr.  Khru- 
-shchev,  have  now  been  outtraded  seri- 
ou.sly  in  the  manned  aircraft  field. 


Nothing  could  be  more  important  than 
sound  decision  in  these  two  fields,  be- 
cause they  may  well  embrace  the  core 
of  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Note  that  this  1961  show  is  the  fir-st 
Soviet  military  airshow  since  1956 — 
the  year  when  the  Chief  of  SLafif  of  the 
Air  Force  went  to  Moscow  on  invitation ; 
and  thereupon  found  the  Soviets  had  ac- 
complished far  more  in  supersonic  plare 
development  than  this  country  previ- 
ously knew  about. 

Shortly  thereafter,  however,  siories 
were  planted  in  this  and  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  that  the  Ru.s.';ians.  in 
effect,  were  abandonins;  their  long  range 
manned  aircraft  to  concentrate  on  mis- 
siles. Mr.  Khrushchev  said  tins  himself. 
several  times,  and  apparently  we  ac- 
cepted his  statement  as  fact,  and  we 
proceeded  to  rush,  following  him  into 
the  missile  field,  which  latter  field  we 
now  know  has  grave  problems  incident 
to  operational  reliability. 

At  least  partly  because  of  what  Mr. 
Khi-ushchev  said,  however,  for  years  the 
previous  administration  was  explaining 
to  the  American  people  that  one  of  tlie 
chief  reasons  for  their  new  emphasis  on 
missiles  was  because  our  intelligence  had 
been  wrong  in  saying  the  Soviet.s  were 
pushing  ahead  rapidly  with  manned  air- 
craft. 

The  American  people  were  led  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  Communists  were  turn- 
ing away  from  manned  aircraft  so  as 
to  concentrate  on  missiles. 

Once  aprain,  because  of  fi.-'cal  consid- 
erations, we  then  decided  to  choose  be- 
tween the  iwo  programs  of  action,  only 
to  fii^d  out  later  that  the  Russians  had 
gone  ahead  with  both. 

Nearly  3  years  ago  I  prote.'^t^d,  pri- 
vately and  then  publicly,  about  the  type 
and  character  of  information  coming  out 
of  our  intelligence  apparatus  as  aijainst 
what  was  entering  said  apparatus. 

Justification  for  holding  down  Soviet 
missile  production  estimates  was  pri- 
marily on  the  ground  of  relatively  few 
firings — but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
no  one  took  the  position  that,  if  this  were 
true,  unless  one  wanted  to  agree  the 
Russians  were  not  continuing  their  mili- 
tary buildup,  they  were  also  concentrat- 
ing on  manned  aircraft. 

So  for  some  4  or  5  years  we  have,  in 
effect,  been  hoodwinked  as  to  some  of 
the  major  plans  for  Soviet  military 
buildup. 

Why  are  so  many  people  still  anxious 
to  believe  what  the  Soviets  tell  us,  when 
that  information  later  proves  .««)  con- 
sistently incorrect? 

Let  us  remember  that  manned  air- 
craft are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  con- 
ventional war — and  let  all  of  us  pray,  if 
any  war  has  to  come,  it  will  be  conven- 
tional war. 

Over  the  last  4  or  5  years  we  systemat- 
ically eliminated  the  development  of 
more  modern  aircraft,  especially  fight- 
ers, to  the  point  where  now  the  only 
combat  plane  left  anywhere  near  pro- 
duction is  the  B-70:  and  the  plans  for 
that  have  been  heavily  reduced. 

The  Soviets  have  done  exactly  the  re- 
verse ;  in  fact,  perhaps  the  most  startling 
plane  they  showed — this  picture  here  has 


never  been  released  before — is  one  which 
in  cfTect  duplicates  the  P-108  we  gave 
up.  a  long-range  supersonic  interceptor 
carrying  very  large  radar  and  aiir-to-air 
missiles. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  one  of  the  rea- 
.sons  given  for  canceling  our  P-108.  in 
addition  to  lack  of  money,  was  tliat  we 
were  going  to  concentrate  cm  the  B-70; 
;vnd  the  latter  could  do  much  of  the  job 
the  108  was  designed  for. 

Some  of  the  new  Russian  bombers 
flown  a  few  days  ago  were  flown  in 
quantity  in  operational  formation. 

Let  every  Member  of  the^ Senate,  as  he 
views  these  pictui-ca,  remember  we  were 
told  in  1958  and  1959  and  1960  there 
would  be  no  future  manned  bomber 
threat. 

This  was  repeated  again  and  again: 
and  much  of  our  dertni-,es  were  planned 
accordingly. 

The  first  picture  I  have  here  which  he- 
lies  tiiat  statement  shows  the  previously 
known  very  long-range  Bear,  but  mod- 
ernized now  to  the  point  where  it  car- 
ries a  very  large  air-to-ground  missile, 
with  radar  guidance,  and  super.sonic 
speed,  a  mLsijile  whicli  appears  even  as 
large  as  our  Matador. 

This  plane  flew  la^-t  week  in  opera- 
tional formation. 

The  second  picture  sliows  the  pre- 
viously kno^Ti  Badger — their  counter- 
part of  our  B-47:  but  now  this  plane  has 
an  air-to-^round  missile,  apparently 
quite  similar  to  our  Hound  Dog. 

Perhaps  the  star  of  the  show  was  their 
new  supersonic  bomber,  larger  than  any 
aircraft  we  now  make  except  tlie  sub- 
sonic B-52 — so  new  that  NATO  authori- 
ties have  no  code  name  for  it. 

From  an  aerodynamic  standr>oint,  the 
plane  would  appear  so  fine  aerodynami- 
cally  that  those  who  took  the  picture 
named  it  Beauty.  I  prefer  another  code 
name— "Danger." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr  GOLDWAffeR.  I  have  seen  these 
photographs.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  two  facts  related  to  the  aircraft 
the  Senator  has  just  di.scussed.  We 
know  this  aircraft  is  over  mach  2  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  jet  engines  it 
has.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  heat-resistant  wings  and  that  a  very 
limited  amount  of  gla.ss  is  exposed,  be- 
cause ^'lass  absorbs  heat,  which  indicates 
that  those  planes  are  now  capable  of  fly- 
ing at  speeds  where  they  run  Into  heat 
barriers,  which  we  have  run  into  at 
speeds  above  mach  2. 

I  also  call  attention  to  some  informa- 
tion that  was  not  available  to  us  prior 
to  the  release  of  the  photographs.  There 
is  an  air-to-ground  missile  suspended 
tindemcath.  It  is  much  like  our  Hound 
Dog  missile,  which  we  know  will  have  a 
capabiUty  of  at  least  300  miles,  and 
probably  as  much  as  1,000  miles,  which 
we  have  built  into  our  missiles. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank*  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona,  especially  because 
of  hi.s  great  knowledge  In  this  field,  and 
liis  reputation  as  a  Jet  pilot.  The  fact 
would  seem  to  be  that,  with  respect  to 
this  aircraft,  the  Russians  have  pa.ssed 
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the  Hound  Dog  stage.  It  would  appear 
they  now  have  a  ballistic  air-to-groimd 
missile  slung  in  the  belly  of  this  particu- 
lar plane. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Yes.  If  we  knew 
more  about  that,  we  would  know  whether 
It  is  a  ballistic  missile.  The  Senator  is 
correct;  it  could  be  a  ballistic  missile. 
It  is  large  enough.  It  is  a  very  large  air- 
craft. In  fact,  we  have  estimated  the 
engines  themselves  to  be  about  30  feet 
long.  The  diameter  must  be  4  to  5  feet. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  classified  information 
to  say  that  an  engine  of  this  size  could 
put  out  40.000  pounds  thrust,  which  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  can  get  from 
our  engines,  because  we  do  not  make 
large  engines. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  If  the  Senator 
does  not  mind.  I  might  from  time  to  time 
ask  him  to  yield,  because  I  have  been 
interested  in  these  pictures  and  I  have 
been  interested  for  a  long  time  in  the 
fact  that  the  United  States,  imder  Re- 
publican administrations  and  Democra- 
tic administrations,  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  recognize  that  Russia  can  make 
aircraft  comparable  to  ours  and  i^  mak- 
ing aircraft  comparable  to  ours. 

I  fear  that  the  last  aircraft  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  might  turn  out 
to  be  a  mach  3  airplane.  It  could  pos- 
sibly have  that  capability,  although  we 
do  not  now  know. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  It 
would  be  a  privilege  to  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  at  any  time.  My  friend  from 
Arizona  has  referred  to  the  heat-resist- 
ing skin  elements  of  the  airplane.  I 
would  agree  they  definitely  suggest  the 
plane  might  be  above  mach  2  in  capabil- 
ity. Based  on  the  cabin,  the  estimate  is 
the  aircraft  has  a  crew  of  three.  In  any 
case,  it  is  larger  than  the  B-58,  and  a 
definite  breakthrough  from  the  stand- 
point of  supersonic  relatively  long- 
range  capability  with  a  ballistic  missile, 
especially  since  it  has  on  the  nose  a 
probe  for  refueling. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  picture  I  have, 
as  mentioned,  is  a  more  modernized 
Bear.  Then  there  is  a  more  modernized 
Badger.  Then  there  is  the  plane  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  re- 
ferred. We  note  that  despite  all  the  in- 
formation we  were  given  in  past  years, 
the  Soviets  were  not  continuing  bomber 
development  and  production  in  substan- 
tial fashion,  this  plane  was  fiown  in  for- 
mation numbers,  indicating  early  opera- 
tional capability. 

Its  chief  developments  are  an  aerial 
refueling  probe  located  in  the  nose — 
which  means  its  range  is  unlimited — and 
also,  possibly  the  most  disturbing  char- 
acteristic of  this  air  show,  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile located  in  its  belly. 

But,  as  mentioned,  because  there  was 
no  longer  any  bomber  threat,  we  have 
stopped  the  development  of  a  long-range 
fighter. 

Again,  the  Russians  have  done  exactly 
the  opposite:  in  fact,  apparently  they 
have  been  concentrating  on  such 
fighters. 

They  now  have  one  which  carrier,  un- 
usually large  air-to-air  missiles,  exten- 
sive airborne  radar,  and  a  rocket  engine 
actually  designed  into  the  tail. 


There  is  no  code  name  for  this  fighter 
either,  it  is  so  new;  but  apparently  it 
was  designed  by  Mikoyan,  brother  of  the 
Soviet  Deputy  Premier. 

Finally  there  is  the  development  of 
a  new  long-range  fighter — the  Blinder — 
another  unusually  symmetrical  plane  in 
design,  with  a  speed  of  at  least  mach  2. 
This  plane  is  heavily  loaded  with  air-to- 
air  missiles.  Therefore,  our  subsonic 
B-52  bomber  crews  can  only  view  it  with 
apprehension. 

In  closing,  some  of  the  planes  the  So- 
viets flew  10  days  ago  were  known  pub- 
licly; some  were  known  privately  by  our 
intelligence,  and  some  were  not  known 
at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  for  man>' 
years  that  the  biggest  fools  of  all  are 
the  fools  who  fool  themselves;  also,  that 
the  strength  of  a  nation  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  that  will  can 
only  function  if  the  people  are  informed. 
Again,  there  is  no  use  in  being  the 
richest  in  the  graveyard.  We  can  do,  if 
we  set  our  minds  to  it,  whatever  the 
Russians  can  do. 

Let  us  therefore  concentrate  on  catch- 
ing up  with  the  Soviet  Communists  in 
the  manned  aircraft  field,  as  we  know- 
now  we  must  in  the  long-range  missile 
and  space  fields. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
in  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
of  July  17,  entitled  "Tushino  Stresses 
U.S.S.R.  Aircraft  Priority,"  by  Cecil 
Brownlow.  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TrsHiNO  Stresses  U.S  S.R.  Aibcratt  Phi- 
oarrT — Fisst  Soviet  Public  Airshow  of 
Importance  in  5  Years  Unveils  Impressive 
Array  of  Russian  Ajrcbapt 

(By  Cecil  Brownlow) 
Moscow. — Soviet  Union,  displaying  a  wide 
range  of  design  techniques,  demonstrated  ef- 
fectively last  week  at  Tushlno  that  it  is  mov- 
ing steadily  ahead  at  near  top  speed  In  the 
development  of  manned  aircraft  and  their  re- 
lated missile  systems  to  cover  all  required 
tactical  and  strategic  missions. 

Contradicting  earlier  pronouncements  by 
their  leaders,  which  were  believed  by  many 
In  the  West,  that  they  had  turned  from  pro- 
duction of  manned  aircraft  to  rely  solely  on 
missile  systems  for  defense  and  offense,  the 
Soviets  staged  their  first  public  air  show  of 
importance  In  the  past  5  years,  rolling  out 
three  supersonic  bombers,  two  new  delt^- 
wing  mach  2-plus  interceptors,  a  Jet-powered 
ASVir  reconnaissance  seaplane,  a  converti- 
plane  capable  of  airlifting  100  troops,  an  ad- 
vanced Kamov  Jet  helicopter  design  and  a 
flying  crane. 

The  Soviets  climaxed  the  show  at  Tushlno 
airfield  in  the  Moscow  suburbs  with  a  series 
of  low-level  near-sonic  military  flybys.  dis- 
playing publicly  for  the  first  time: 

Bounder,  an  exceptionally  large  high  delta- 
wing  bomber  of  intercontinental  range  ap- 
proaching the  B-36  in  size  and  with  a  su- 
personic dash  capability  in  the  configuration 
shown  at  Tushlno.  The  aircraft  has  been 
flown  and  tested  with  various  types  of 
powerplants  for  the  past  3  years.  The 
Bounder,  its  design  credited  to  a  group 
headed  by  Vladimir  Myasischev,  has  two 
large  inboard  engines  slung  from  pylons 
beneath  the  delta  wings  that  produce  an  es- 
timated thrust  of  45,000  poxmds  each  plus 


two  relatively  smaller  powerplants  mounted 
on  the  wingtlps.  Large  inboard  engines  of 
the  aircraft  shown  here  in  a  single  flyby  have 
an  Inlet  diameter  of  about  6  feet  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  turbofans  by  some  qualified  ob- 
servers, although  there  appears  to  be  no 
visible  external  evidence  of  this.  Wmgtip 
powerplants  have  barrel-shaped  nacelles  and 
are  mounted  on  extremely  heavy  wingtlp 
fittings. 

Bounder  sported  light  belly  paint  on  both 
the  fuselage  engine  nacelles  and  flaps  with  a 
large  bulging  ridge  running  about  15  feet 
along  the  rear  fuselage  Just  back  of  the  rear 
wheel  well  doors  of  its  bicycle  landing  gear. 
Two  pairs  of  stubby  sweptback  antennas 
were  attached  to  this  bulge.  The  inboard 
engine  nacelle  pylons  continue  above  the 
wing  in  a  fence  to  curtail  spanwise  flow. 
Under  the  wing,  the  pylons  of  the  Bounder 
displayed  extended  far  beyond  the  engine 
tailpipes  indicating  that  they  may  have  been 
designed  to  accommodate  much  longer  na- 
celles. Tailpipes  of  the  inboard  engines 
were  almost  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the 
wingtlp -mounted  engines  on  this  Bounder 
which  bore  tte  operational  number  12  on  its 
nose. 

Beauty,  an  advanced  sweptwlng  mach  2  5 
heavy  bomber  equipped  with  a  retractable 
nose  refueling  probe  whose  use  could  boost 
It  to  Intercontinental  ranges.  Beauty  has 
twin-Jet  powerplants  mounted  to  the  rear  of 
the  fuselage  along  either  side  of  the  vertical 
tailfin.  Engine  nacelles,  whose  tailpipes 
project  beyond  the  tailfin,  are  about  30  feet 
in  length.  Aircraft's  overall  size  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  Convalr  B-58. 

Beauty  has  a  highly  swept  extremely  ihin 
wing  with  main  landing  gear  housed  in 
bulges  at  the  trailing  edges.  It  has  a  bomb- 
ing radome  under  the  nose  and  the  entire 
fuselage  has  a  slightly  arched  appearance. 
Cockpit  Indicates  a  crew  of  three  and  is 
obviously  designed  with  a  minimum  of  glass 
to  hold  down  high-speed  skin  heating.  Two 
auxiliary  air  Intakes  are  located  on  either 
side  of  the  nose.  Tail  warning  radar  was 
visible  and  the  horizontal  tail  had  a  slight 
dihedral.  Dorsal  ridge  running  from  coclrpit 
to  tailfin  indicated  control  systems  housing. 
Beauty  flew  by  first  as  a  single  prototype 
with  the  number  '24"  and  then  in  three 
formations  of  three  planes  each  indicating 
at  least  limited  operational  service  and  pro- 
duction. 

Blinder,  a  mach  2  sweptwing  design  that 
can  perform  the  dual  role  of  bomber  and 
interceptor  and  is  believed  to  be  an  advanced 
development  of  the  mach  1.4  Backfin.  Cred- 
ited to  designer  Alexander  Yakovlev.  Blinder 
was  first  seen  in  1959  and  is  powered  by  two 
turbojet  engines  mounted  shoulder  high  in 
the  fuselage  with  the  two  inlets  located  on 
either  side  of  the  fuselage  just  behind  the 
cockpit.  Twin  exhausts  for  the  engiiies  are 
placed  in  the  tall  in  a  single  housing.  Two 
of  the  aircraft  were  seen  in  low-speed  passes 
at  Tushlno. 

Blinder  had  a  large  conical  nose  radar  of 
extremely  large  diameter  obviously  designed 
for  airborne  interceptions  and  missile  guid- 
ance. It  carried  a  large  delta-winged  air-to- 
air  missile  under  each  of  its  highly  swept 
wings.  It  also  had  a  large  bulging  fairing 
under  the  fuselage  that  appeared  to  be  an 
extra  fuel  tank  similar  to  the  belly  fuel 
tank  on  the  English  Electric  Lightning  P-1. 
Cockpit  indicates  a  two-man  crew  in  tandem. 
Contours  of  two  tailpipes  were  visible  at  the 
rear  fuselage  with  the  horizontal  tail  mount- 
ed midways  on  the  tailpipes  with  a  ventral 
fin  extended  down  on  each  side. 

New  mach  2-plus  long-range  Interceptor 
that  appears  to  be  an  advanced  version  of 
the  delta-wing  Pishbed  shown  at  Russia's 
last  major  air  show  in  1956  and  developed 
by  a  team  led  by  designer  Artem  Mikoyan. 
A  large  single  air  intake  is  in  the  nose,  with 
a  conical  diffuser  housing  airborne  radar 
that    provides    all-weather    capability.      The 
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aircraft  appears  to  have  three  distinct  tail- 
pipes, two  for  the  normal  turbojets,  the 
third  for  a  large  rocket  boost  motor.  It  is 
also  believed  to  be  the  aircraft  the  Soviets 
desiginated  the  E-W  in  claiming  world  speed 
and  altitude  records  of  1,335  miles  per  hour 
and  112.294  feet.  On  the  day  of  the  show, 
the  Soviet  press  announced  that  the  E-66 
would  be  on  hand,  but  It  was  not  publicly 
Identified  during  the  display.  One  of  these 
advanced  Mikoyan  designs  was  shown  in  a 
high-speed  pass  and  limited  acrobatics.  It 
carried  two  large  air-to-air  missiles  with 
cruciform  fins,  and  cruciform  control  sur- 
faces at  the  missile's  tail. 

Second  mach  2-plus  fighter  also  with  a 
rocket  boost  system.  It  is  a  large  aircraft 
with  an  overall  configuration  resembling 
that  of  Plshbed  and  is  believed  to  be  powered 
by  two  turbine  engines.  Fuselage  length  is 
an  estimated  90  feet.  A  single  aircraft  was 
displayed  here. 

New  subsonic  designs  Included: 

Be-8  twin-Jet  seaplane  designed  by  vet- 
eran seaplane  builder  G.  M.  Berlev  that  Is 
smaller  but  similar  in  external  appearance 
to  the  four-Jet  Martin  P-6M  whose  develop- 
ment was  canceled  in  the  summer  of  1959 
after  a  total  of  12  had  been  built,  Including 
six  prototypes,  two  of  which  crashed.  En- 
gines are  mounted  in  the  high  wing  adjacent 
to  and  on  either  side  of  the  fuselage.  First 
protot3rpe  of  the  aircraft,  designed  primarily 
for  antisubmarine  search  and  kill  missions, 
was  flown  several  years  ago,  but  the  Tushlno 
show  marked  Its  first  public  demonstration. 
Total  of  foin-  Be-8's  participated  In  the 
flyby. 

Hoop,  a  turbine-powered  convertiplane 
capable  of  transporting  a  maximum  of  100 
persons.  Making  use  of  a  modified  An-10 
transport  fuselage,  this  convertiplane  is 
powered  by  two  turboprop  engines  of  an 
estimated  4,000  eshp.  located  at  each  wing- 
tip.  Propellers  connected  directly  to  the 
turboprops  power  the  aircraft  in  horizontal 
flight,  while  vertical  lift  is  provided  by  two 
rotor  systems  of  four  blades,  each  housed 
above  a  streamlined  pylon  on  top  of  each 
wingtip  nacelle.  Development  of  converti- 
plane is  officially  credited  to  veteran  hell- 
copter  designer  Nikolai  Kamov. 

New  turbine-powered  helicopter  with  the 
same  general  appearance  as  the  earlier  pis- 
ton-powered Kamov  Ka-18  but  approaching 
In  size  the  larger  10- passenger  Ml— 4.  Power 
is  supplied  by  one  or  possibly  two  ttirbine 
engines  ho\ised  above  the  fuselage.  With 
thre«  vertical  stabilizers  roughly  resembling 
the  tall  of  the  Kaman  HTJK-1 .  the  helicopter 
has  a  coaxial  rotor  system. 

The  supersonic  bomber  demonstrations 
were  preceded  by  flights  of  the  giant  Bear 
Tupolev  turboprop  intercontinental  bomber 
and  the  twin-turbojet  Tu-16  Badger  inter- 
mediate bomber,  both  carrying  red-painted, 
radar-guided  air-to-ground  missile  systems 
slung  beneath  their  fuselages. 

The  Bear's  supersonic  missile,  with  a  white 
radar  nose,  stubbed  wings  with  sharp  sweep, 
a  horizontal  tail,  folding  vertical  fin  and  a 
Jet  tailpipe,  has  an  estimated  maximum 
range  of  about  300  nautical  miles.  Similar 
but  smaller  air-to-ground  missiles  carried 
by  the  Badgers  have  an  estimated  maximum 
range  of  between  50  and  100  nautical  miles. 

Boasting  of  Rxissia's  aviation  progress  on 
the  day  after  tlie  show.  Tass.  the  ofBcial 
Soviet  news  agency,  reported  that  the  air- 
craft '•can  launch  their  rockets  to  the  target 
without  entering  the  zone  of  the  enemy's 
antiaircraft  defense."  The  missiles,  the 
article  continued,  have  a  range  of  "hun- 
dreds of  kilometers  •  •  •  and  no  defense 
can  save  their  targets." 

The  aging  Bear,  whose  new  missile  weapon 
system  will  give  it  an  added  leajse  on  life, 
has  been  modified  with  a  section  of  the 
underside  of  the  fuselage  scooped  out  to 
accommodate  the  largest  missile.  In  the 
flybys,  a  single  Bear  opened  the  bomber  por- 


tion of   the  2-hour   show   with   its    red   air- 
to-ground    missile    prominent    beneath    the 
fuselage  and  with  an  escort  of  seven   Mlg 
ITi.    It  was  followed  by  15  Bears  and  then  by 
15  Badgers  flying  in  formations. 

Earlier,  the  Soviets  demonstrated  the 
maneuverability  of  their  short-range  sur- 
face-to-siuface  tactical  missiles  when  siK 
large  Mil-8  turbine-powered  helicopters 
landed  on  the  grass  strip  in  front  of  the 
Soviet  dignitaries  on  hand  for  the  show. 
Including  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev.  De- 
fense Minister  Rodlon  Y.  Malinovsky.  Chief 
Air  Marshall  Konstantin  Vershinin,  and 
Cosmonaut  MaJ.  Yuri  Gagarin. 

Ipj^nrjing  in  groups  of  three,  one  Mi  6 
carried  two  tactical  missiles  while  it.s  two 
partners  brought  in  transport  dollies  and 
other  support  equipment.  The  missiles 
were  unloaded  and  placed  in  position  with- 
in a  relatively  short  time. 

Another  three  versions  of  the  Hook,  which 
reportedly  was  scheduled  for  only  limited 
production,  also  were  shown  in  the  show. 
one  of  them  ferrying  from  a  cable  what  the 
Soviets  reported  to  be  the  Vostok  space  cap- 
sule occupied  by  Gagarin  on  his  orbit  around 
the  earth,  another  the  model  of  a  Lunik 
probe.  Then*  were  the  only  two  reminders 
of  Soviet  space  achievements  in  a  show 
largely  devoted  to  displaying  Russia's  ability 
to  wage  war  within  the  present  realm  of 
techniques. 

Soviets  also  displayed  a  huge  flying  crane 
that  was  obviously  the  work  of  Mikhail  Mil's 
design  team.  It  differed  from  U.S.  ap- 
proaches to  the  flying  crane  design  by  re- 
taining a  personnel  transport  capacity  in  a 
large  fuselage  in  addition  to  the  cargo  car- 
rying capacity  slung  underneath  between  ilie 
long  quadruped  landing  gear.  Crane  opera- 
tor's station  is  visible  Just  below  the  fuse- 
lage nose  where  he  can  observe  both  terrain 
and  the  cargo  load. 

Western  observers  believe  the  combina- 
tion of  personnel  and  cargo  capacity  in  the 
Mil  flying  crane  indicates  it  could  be  used 
for  transporting  fairly  large  missiles  with 
their  servicing  and  firing  crews  or  several 
large  armored  vehicles  with  their  crews  and 
supporting  troops. 

In  addition  to  a  pilot's  compartment  con- 
siderably enlarged  from  the  Mil-6.  the  crane 
had  a  large  plexiglass  compartment  in  the 
nose  betwetn  the  pilot's  canopy  and  the 
crane  operator's  position  apparently  aimed 
at  providing  a  number  of  other  people  with 
wide  forward  vision. 

The  Mil  crane  flew  over  Tushlno  carrying 
a  large  orange  painted  house  about  U.S. 
freight  car  size  slung  in  the  cargo  position. 
It  landed,  released  the  house  and  then  took 
off  again  without  its  load.  Rotor  system 
and  powerplant  Installation  appear  similar 
to  those  In  the  Mil-fl  but  the  crane  carried 
large  external  fuel  tanks  on  either  side  of 
its  fuselage.  Fuselage  appeared  to  be  ca- 
pable of  carrying  50  to  60  persojis  while  the 
crane  appeared  to  have  a  cargo  li;iir.g  ca- 
pacity of  about  40,000  pounds. 

The  Hoop  convertiplane  has  an  estimated 
gross  weight  of  between  50.000  and  60.000 
pounds,  and  its  fuselage  appears  to  be  about 
the  size  of  the  An-10  transport.  Some  ob- 
servers believe  an  actual  An-10  fuselage  was 
used  in  the  Hoop  displayed  at  Tushino. 
Soviet  announcers  emphasized  the  Hoop's 
potential  as  a  short-haul  airliner  but  its 
capability  as  a  high-density  assa'alt  troop 
transport  did  not  pass  unnoticed. 

The  Hoop  has  two  rotor  systems  each 
about  the  aize  of  the  Mil-4  rotors.  The  two 
rotors  are  mounted  on  a  pylon  which  in  turn 
sits  on  top  of  two  turboprop  engines  mounted 
in  wingtip  pods.  The  turboprops  look  like 
the  same  type  Ivchenko  4.000  eshp.  engines 
tised  In  the  An-10  and  11-18  trariRports. 
These  turboprops  drive  convention.il  propel- 
lers for  fcMT^ard  speed  and  also  power  the 
two  rotors  for  vertical  lilt. 


The  Hoop  wing  is  mounted  high  on  the 
fuselage  Juat  like  the  An-10  conflgurttlon 
and  Is  about  three-quarters  the  span  of  the 
An-10  wing.  In  Its  Tushino  demonstration 
the  Hoop  required  a  short  takeoff  nin  before 
its  rotors  took  hold  for  vertical  lift.  Pilot's 
cockpit  is  in  a  plexiglass  dome  raised  about 
the  normal  fuselage  while  the  fuselage  nose 
also  has  a  large  plexiglass  area.  Two  main 
dotible  truck  units  of  the  fixed  landing  gear 
are  suspended  from  long  struts  attached  to 
the  wing  with  a  nose  wheel  mounted  under 
the  fuselage. 

In  its  Tushlno  demonstration  the  Hoop 
exhibited  excellent  hovering  and  maneuver- 
ing characteristics.  This  model  appeared  to 
be  experimental  prototype. 

Two  of  the  three  new  supersonic  bombers 
are  in  operational  service  with  the  status 
of  the  Bounder  still  not  clear.  Beauty  is 
api)arently  in  production  since  all  10  types 
fi>)wn  were  similar  down  to  small  details  and 
It  is  probably  in  initial  operational  service 
with  some  units.  Blinder  also  appears  Ui 
be  in  production  and  is  already  equipping 
some  operational  units.  Bounder  still  gives 
the  general  impression  of  stlU  being  In  the 
development  stage  particularly  since  it  has 
been  observed  with  several  different  power- 
plant  configurations. 

BOUNDER    DETAILS 

In  its  flyby.  tne  Bounder  was  accompanied 
by  two  stranded  Fishbeds.  one  on  either 
wingtip,  and,  as  It  pulled  up  into  a  sharp 
climb  after  its  low-speed  pass  over  Tushlno, 
the  pilot  cut  in  the  afterburners  of  the  two 
large  Inboard  engines  for  a  brief  period. 
Afterburners  of  the  two  smaller  new  bombers 
also  were  turned  on  during  climbout  after 
their  pa.sscs  over   the   field. 

Shortly  after  the  Bounder  and  Its  two 
fighters  passed  from  sight  Into  a  patch  of 
cloud  cover,  two  distinct  supersonic  booms 
werf  heard  on  the  ground,  apparently  made 
by  the  accelerating  Plshbed  escorts. 

The  Blinder,  which  followed  Bounder  In 
the  flyby,  has  an  estimated  gross  weight  of 
well  over  150,000  pounds  and  a  66'  swept 
wing  with  a  span  of  approximately  7  feet. 
T*o  fences  on  either  wing-half  were  visible 
during  the  low-altitude  passes  by  the  two 
aircraft.    Blinder  has  a  low  slab  tall. 

Soviet  offldals  termed  "Blinder"  •  small 
bomber,  but  In  Its  flyby  It  carried  a  high- 
performance  air-to-air  missile  under  each 
wing.  This,  coupled  with  the  exceptional 
climb  capability  demonstrated  during  pull- 
out,  led  Western  observers  to  speculate  that 
it  will  be  used  for  both  bomber  and  long- 
range  Interceptor  roles. 

The  advanced  mach  2  follow-on  to  the 
Fishbed,  which  also  carried  large  missiles, 
has  a  much  longer  fuselage  than  Its  prede- 
cessor, particularly  forward  of  the  leading 
edge  of  the  66  -sweep  delta  wing.  Although 
only  one  was  shown  during  the  air&how,  at 
lejL&l  two  were  observed  during  the  mon'Ji- 
long  rehearsals  that  preceded  it. 

DESIGN    MODiriCATIONS 

Formations  of  operational  aircraft  were 
also  flown,  indicating  coiisiderable  design 
modification  and  armament  change  over  the 
earlier  prototypes  first  publicly  displayed  at 
the  Tiishino  show  in  1956.  Second  genera- 
tion Flashlights  (Yak-25)  appeared  in  two 
versions.  The  production  versions  of  the 
Fl.ishllght  B  all-weather  interceptor  were 
armed  with  two  air-to-air  missiles  and  its 
eugiues  appeared  to  t)e  equipped  witli  after- 
burners. Flashlight  C,  tlie  light  bomber 
version,  also  flew  In  formations  with  opera- 
tional markings  and  had  added  a  ventral  fin. 

Both  the  Mikoyan  Fishbed  and  the  Sukhol 
Fishpot  delta-winged  fighters,  first  displayed 
as  prototypes  at  Tushlno  In  1956,  flew  in  op- 
er.ilionally  marked  formations  of  up  to  21 
aircraft  each.  They  were  all  equipped  with 
air-to-air  missiles.  Both  of  these  fighters 
are  in  the  mach  2  class  as  are  the  Sukhol 
Fitter  and  the  Mikoyan  Faceplate  that  use 


the  highly  swept  wing  approach  in  contrast 
to  the  delta  plus  conventional  empennage  of 
the  FUhbed  and  Flahpot. 

Both  Fitter  WMl  Faceplate  flew  across 
Tushlno  in  operationally  nuurked  aircraft  In 
formations  of  21  planes  each.  Western  ob- 
servers believe  the  two  delta  types  are  the 
main  Soviet  all-weather  Interceptors  because 
of  their  larger  airborne  radar  housed  in  their 
conical  nose  air  intakes. 

The  sweptwlng  Fitter  and  Faceplate  have 
only  limited  all-weather  capability  with  a 
small  radar  visible  at  the  top  of  their  air 
intakes. 

During  the  civil  portion  of  the  show,  the 
Soviets  also  demonstrated  two  of  their  later 
transport  models — the  TU-124  designed  for 
feeder-liner  service  and  said  to  be  powered 
by  two  Solovlev  turbofan  engines  and  the 
hlgh-wIng  An-24  passenger -cargo  aircraft 
powered  by  two  2.000-horsepoweT  Ivchenko 
turboprops. 

In  another  exhibit,  a  group  of  Antonov 
transports  were  used  to  drop  approximately 
500  military  and  civil  parachutists  onto  the 
field  in  individual  and  group  Jumps.  Four 
ancient  An-2  biplanes  first  maneuvered  over 
the  field,  with  their  complement  of  para- 
troopers making  individual  Jumps.  Next  in 
line,  dropping  paiachutlsts  in  mass  drops, 
were  three  4-turboprop  An-lO's  followed 
by  24  An-12'6  coming  over  the  field  In  three- 
plane  formations. 

Two  Fishbed  fi|;hters  were  demonstrated 
using  rocket  boost  from  a  liquid-fueled 
rocket  that  had  th:-ottle  controls.  One  made 
a  takeoff  from  the  grassy  Tushlno  field  with 
an  extremely  short  run  and  steep  climb 
while  the  other  fl«-w  by  at  low  altitude  and 
executed  an  almost  vertical  climb  after 
cutting  in  the  rocket  boost.  On  the  FLshbeds 
the  rockets  are  slung  underneath  the  fuse- 
lage in  what  appears  to  be  a  quick  modifi- 
cation. But  on  l:\ter  fighters  such  as  the 
giant  new  version  of  the  Fishbed  a  rocket 
Installation  has  l«en  incorporated  ta  the 
design  suid  is  housed  internally  between  the 
two  Jet  engine  tailpipes.  Addition  of  the 
rocket  boost  is  an  indication  of  Soviet  con- 
cern with  defen8l%-<.'  capabilities  against  such 
extreme  altitude  penetration  as  the  U-2 
fiights.  Earlier  model  Flshbeds  and  Pace- 
plates  were  unable  to  reach  U-2  altitudes 
on  their  conventional  ttubojet  powerplants. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  to  ihe  distinguiished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  remarks  he  made  Friday  in 
the  Record.  It  w  as  not  possible  to  be  mi 
the  floor  when  'the  Senator  made  his 
comments  about  n  newspaper  article,  but 
I  thanlc  him  for  presenting  the  position 
he  did,  as  that  (osition  is  also  mine. 

I  yield  to  the  tible  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  GOLDWA'PER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  ML>souri  made  similar  re- 
marks before  I  reached  the  Coor.  but  I 
wish  to  remind  him  and  my  colleagues, 
as  well  as  the  Axneiican  people,  that  as 
of  today  we  have  only  the  F-106,  coming 
off  the  line  in  very  limited  numbers,  at 
almost  the  end  of  the  line;  and  the 
P-105,  coming  off  in  very  limited  num- 
bers, at  almost  t^le  end  of  the  line.  We 
have  no  frontline  fighters  on  the  boards 
or  on  the  production  line  today  which 
are  capable  of  speeds  much  above  mach 
2.  In  effect,  a  competition  is  beginning 
for  fighter  aircraft  which  could  be  used 
jointly  by  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army. 
It  is  a  very  fine  small  fighter,  but  it  is  not 
in  production.  We  are  in  the  position 
today  of  having  the  interceptor  forces 
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of  the  Air  National  Guard  grounded  be- 
cause the  F-104  engines  have  been  de- 
clared unfit  for  use  until  they  are  mod- 
ified. The  P-102  is  being  used  by  the 
Air  National  Guard  in  decreasing  num- 
bers, because  that  plane  is  out.  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  we  actually  have  no 
fighter  force  in  this  country  worthy  of 
the  name. 

We  can  thank  those  people — I  do  not 
know  where  they  are  and  I  do  r  ot  know 
on  whose  payroll  they  are.  tiough  I 
have  my  suspicions — who  have  lieen  ad- 
vising our  President  and  advising,'  our  ex- 
ecutive department  that  we  need  think  of 
the  manned  aircraft  no  longer.  The 
missile  is  a  fine  thing,  but  the  missile 
does  not  have  a  brain.  Nobody  has  yet 
suggested  that  we  put  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  nose  cone  of  a  missile.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  will. 

We  must  have  a  man  In  a.i  aircraft 
who  can  make  decisions.  We  must  have 
a  man  to  determine  what  damage  has 
been  done  and  what  further  diimage  is 
needed.  Unless  this  country  is  willing 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  airpower 
means  manpower  as  u-ell  as  machine 
r>ower,  I  fear  that  our  airpower  will  de- 
teriorate. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  American 
F>eople  will  impress  upon  the  Congress 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  have  .sole  reli- 
ance placed  on  missiles,  which  at  their 
best  can  never  be  100  percent  reliable. 
We  must  depend  up>on  human  beings. 
The  human  in  an  airplane  like  the  B-70 
or  the  F-108,  or  more  advanced  models, 
can  be  a  missile  with  a  brain,  which  we 
do  not  have  today. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  and  I  urge  him  and 
others  in  this  body  who  are  concerned 
with  our  national  defense  to  keep  im- 
pressing upon  this  administration  the 
need  for  manned  aircraft  in  all  cate- 
gories. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Arizona.  In  the 
previous  administration,  agaiix'^t  odds, 
we  worked  together  for  a  strong  air 
force.  I  am.  sure  we  will  do  sd  in  all 
administrations,  as  kmg  as  we  are  to- 
gether. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to  in- 
clude in  the  fighter  group  he  mentioned 
one  of  the  great  fighters  of  our  current 
string :  namely,  the  F-4-H,  an  outstand- 
ing fighter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  Piesident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  emphasize  the 
impwrtance  of  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  Because  of  what  we  were  told  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  as  to  his  plan  for  the 
future,  namely,  concentration  on  mis- 
siles with  an  almost  complete  lack  of  in- 
terest in  combat  manned  planer,  we  in 
turn  followed  him  Into  the  missile  field 
at  the  expense  of  our  manned  aircraft 
picture.  Because  Khrushchev  said  the 
Russians  were  not  going  ahetkd  with 
manned  aircraft  we,  then,  in  effect. 
abandoned  most,  if  not  all  of  our  plans 
for  future  maimed  aircraft  Now  we 
find  once  again,  that  what  Mr  Khru- 
shchev said  was  not  true. 

I  hope  those  who  are  so  arucious  to 
trust  the  statements  from  the  Jiremlin 


about  nuclear  test  cessation  will  keep  in 
mind  what  has  now  happened  as  the  re- 
sult of  GUI'  recognizing,  in  our  manned 
aircraft  program,  stat^nents  made  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  about  his  planned  mili- 
tary policy,  which  the  recent  air  show 
in  Moscow  now  demonstrates  were  in- 
correct. Let  us  learn  from  the  past  as 
we  face  the  future. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  wish 
also  to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym- 
ington] and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ai'izona  I  Mr.  GoldwatbbI.  partic- 
ularly respectii^  the  B-70,  for  their 
comments  tie  in  precisely  with  what  I 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  week 
ago.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  putting  all  of  their  na- 
tional defense  eggs  in  the  missile  basket, 
but  they  are  going  ahead  witii  an  ad- 
vanced bomber  design.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  do  the  same  thing  in  order  to 
maii^tain  our  superiority  over  them  in 
airpower.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
comments  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  be  heeded  when  the 
appropriation  bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  proposed  apprcnxriation  of 
approximately  one  half  biUion  dollars 
for  bomber  procurement  and  production 
is  tied  in  directly  with  the  B-70  pro- 
gram. 


ECONOMIC   GROWTH    AND 
INFLATION 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  order  for  the  calendar 
call,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miixi«],  and 
other  Senators  who  may  desire  to  speak, 
be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HrcKEY  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  vrn.TJOt  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit 
proposed,  among  other  things,  that  the 
President  be  given  the  power  to  adjust 
the  personal  income  tax  rate  up  or  down 
by  as  much  as  5  percent  where  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  needed  to  en- 
courage business  growth. 

At  a  time  when,  due  to  nondefense, 
domestic  spending  programs  of  this  ad- 
ministration, we  are  facing  a  serious 
budget  deficit  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
one  wonders  why  the  Commission  did 
not  recommend  that  the  President  be 
authorized  to  reduce  expenditures  under 
these  programs  by  5  percent,  or  more,  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  inflation. 

Such  a  proposal  would  seem  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  hope  expressed  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury'  Dilkm  the  other  day 
that  we  would  have  an  8-percent  growth 
in  our  economy  by  the  end  of  1962.  I 
trust  that  Mr.  E>i]lon  is  not  relying  upon 
inflation  as  the  means  of  attaining  such 
growth.  If  he  is,  we  can  certainly  ex- 
pect inflation  to  be  accompanied  by  in- 
creased reveime  from  taxpayers  whose 
wages  and  salaries  will  be  thrown  into 
higher  tax  brackets.  If  he  is  not  relying 
on  inflation,  if  he  Is  predicting  real 
purchasing  power  economic  growth — 
then  it  will  be  necessary  for  Federal  ex-^ 
penditures,  at  least  in  the  areas  of  non* 
defense  programs — to  be  reduced. 
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The  way  to  improve  our  economy,  to 
stimulate  business  investment  and 
growth,  is  to  avoid  tuition  that  will  dilute 
the  value  of  our  currency,  not  to  give  the 
President  the  power  to  make  a  Yo-yo  out 
of  our  Federal  income  tax. 

Actually,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  Federal  spending  programs 
be  enacted  for  a  number  of  years,  with 
power  in  the  President  to  increase  out- 
lays during  bad  times  and  to  reduce  them 
during  good  times:  and  during  good 
times,  to  increase  tax  rates  to  provide 
more  Government  surplus.  However,  it 
appears  that  the  administration  is  fol- 
lowing the  first  recommendation  of  more 
spending  and  proposing  to  go  counter  to 
the  second  recommendation.  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon  recently  said  that  he 
hopes  for  good  times  by  the  end  of  1962, 
which  would  permit  taxes  to  be  cut,  not 
increased,  as  the  Commission  recom- 
mends. 

In  the  June  22  issue  of  the  Waterloo 
Courier  there  appears  a  well-reasoned 
editorial  which  is  highly  critical  of  the 
Commission's  proposal  and  which  points 
out  the  inconsistency  in  policies  I  have 
related  above.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Don't  Give  President  Power  To  Adjust 
Taxes 

After  a  3-year  study,  the  privately  fi- 
nanced Commission  on  Money  and  Credit 
has  come  forward  with  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations which  merit  the  study  of  econo- 
mists and  of  Congress. 

But  we  doubt  that  one  of  the  major  rec- 
ommendations has  much  chance  of  approval. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  the 
President  be  given  the  power  to  adjust  the 
first-bracket  personal  Income  tax  rate  up  or 
down  5  percent  in  an  attempt  to  Influence 
economic  trends.  "The  duration  of  the  ad- 
justment," the  Commission  says,  "should  be 
limited  to  6  months  subject  to  renewal  by 
the  same  process,  unless  Congress  acts 
sooner  by  law  to  extend  or  supplant  it." 

Most  win  agree  that  the  senslMe  way  to 
handle  fiscal  policies  -vould  be  to  raise  taxes 
in  boom  times  to  pay  off  the  national  debt 
and  then  lower  them  as  a  recession  begins 
to  stimulate  the  economy. 

But  the  record  plainly  shows  that  such  a 
sensible  policy  is  politically  unrealistic.  Dur- 
ing the  great  boom  times  following  World 
War  II  only  a  negligible  reduction  In  the 
national  debt  occurred.  The  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration put  through  a  reduction  in 
income  tax  rates,  not  as  an  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  economic  trend  but  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  advantages  of  the  Republican 
way  of  life. 

Almost  inevitably  a  President  would  be 
forced  to  adjust  tax  rates  for  political 
rather  than  economic  reasons.  Few  Presi- 
dents would  have  the  political  courage  to 
Increase  tax  rates  in  boom  times  because 
there  would  be  no  pressure  from  the  pre- 
cincts for  such  action.  And  he  would  have 
much  Incentive  to  lower  tax  rates  Just  be- 
fore key  elections  or  In  other  situations 
where  the  economic  situation  would  make 
the  value  of  such  action  doubtful. 

The  foolhardlness  of  the  Commission  pro- 
posal Is  Illustrated  by  a  statement  made 
only  this  week  by  Treasury  Secretary  Douglas 
Dillon.  He  predicted  that  "we  can  reason- 
ably hope"  for  a  gross  national  product  of 
$555  billion  by  the  end  of  1962.  This  would 
mean  an  8-percent  growth  of  the  economy 
in  a  year  and  should  produce  a  budget  sur- 


plus large  enough  to  pave  the  way  for  lower 
taxes,  he  says. 

Thus,  the  Treasury  Secretary  is  proposiuK 
a  tax  cut  at  exactly  the  time  when  the  Com- 
mission would  presumably  support  a  tax 
increase.  And  the  fact  that  Dillon  made 
his  statement  at  this  time  when  appropria- 
tion bills  are  being  approved  by  Congress 
will  only  take  the  brakes  off  congression.-il 
spending.  If  there  is  hope  for  sensible 
money  management,  the  job  can  only  be 
done  by  an  independent,  nonelective  agency 
like  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  Is 
partly  insulated  from  political  pressures. 
Political  decisions  on  fiscal  policy  are  only 
too  often  on   the  side  of  inflation. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR   ATOMIC   EN- 
ERGY APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  consider  the  atomic 
energy  authorization  bill.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  one  of  the  main  issues  in  con- 
nection with  the  debate  on  the  bill  will 
be  the  so-called  Hanford  dual-purpose 
reactor.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  on  this  proposal,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  the  House  saw  fit  last  week  to 
delete  this  item  from  the  authorization 
bill. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  an  in- 
dependent and  certainly  conservative 
newspaper  on  economic  subjects,  wrote 
a  very  strong  editorial  criticizing  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  and  support- 
ing the  Hanford  dual-purpose  atomic 
energy  facility.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  editorial  entitled  "The  Hanford 
Issue,"  published  in  the  Evening  Star, 
issue  of  July  15. 

There  bein.g  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follwvs: 

The  Hanford  Issue 

The  House  used  poor  judgment  in  reject- 
ing, by  a  vote  of  176  to  140,  the  proposal  to 
convert  the  new  reactor  at  Hanford.  Wash  , 
Into  a  dual-purpose  facility  capable  of  pro- 
ducing not  only  plutonium  for  weapons,  but 
also  between  700,000  and  800.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  for  peaceful  uses. 

Unless  the  Senate  reverses  the  House 
action,  and  the  item  Is  then  restored  in 
conference,  the  reactor — which  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  built  and  which  will  be  com- 
pleted next  year  will  serve  only  a  strictly 
military  purpose.  Yet.  as  it  produces  the 
Plutonium,  It  will  give  off  a  byproduct  of 
great  potential  economic  value  This  will 
be  a  tremendous  quantity  of  heat  that  could 
be  so  utilized  as  to  make  the  facility,  wholly 
apart  from  its  weapons  role,  by  far  the  big- 
gest of  the  world's  present  atomic  electrical 
powerplants. 

The  proposal  turned  down  by  the  Houst> 
would  create  this  facility  by  investing  $95 
million  In  equipping  the  reactor  ( which 
would  more  than  pay  for  itself)  to  harness 
the  heat  and  turn  the  resultant  electricity 
into  the  Bonneville  network  for  distribu- 
tion— largely  through  private  utility  sys- 
tems in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  But  the  pri- 
vate utilities  have  lobbied  vigorously  against 
the  idea,  and  so  have  coal  interests,  and  it 
has  been  defeated  primarily  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  put  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  the  public  power  business  and  thus 
constitute  another  socialistic  encroachment 
on  free  enterprise. 

In  the  debate  on  the  issue,  however.  Rep- 
resentative Chet  Holifield,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Committee,  has 
pretty  well  demolished  these  and  kindred 
arguments.  He  has  shown,  for  example,  that 
the  basic  law  governing  the  AEC  specifically 


authorizes  the  sort  of  power  output  that  the 
dual-purpose  reactor  would  generate.  He 
has  made  clear,  too,  that  such  a  reactor  at 
Hanford  could  not  hurt  the  coal  Industry, 
and  would  actually  make  additional  elec- 
tricity available  to  private  utilities  "at  a  very 
cheap  price  "  And  Representative  Robfrt  E. 
Jones  of  Alabama  has  backed  up  Mr.  Holi- 
FiFLD  with  this  telling  point: 

■■•  •  •  the  Installation  of  the  electric  gen- 
eratinp  facilities  at  the  Hanford  reactor  Is 
\n  the  best  interest  of  all  of  the  American 
people  What  could  be  more  Justified  than  to 
convert  into  electricity— at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers — the  tremendous  amounts  of  re- 
actor heat  which  otherwise  will  be  wasted"' 
To  blow  this  steam  into  the  air  or  use  it  t(j 
hent  up  the  Cf)lumbia  River  surely  would  be 
regarded  by  people  everywhere  as  an  incredi- 
ble extravagance." 

Everything  considered,  the  weight  of 
logic  and  commtmsense  rests  heavily  on  the 
side  of  those  who  advocate  the  dual-pui^xise 
facility  Accordingly,  we  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  support  the  proposal  and  that  the 
House  will  reconsider  what  it  has  done  and 
enablf  the  project  to  i;o  forward. 


REAPPRAISAL  OF  THE  NATIONS 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
11.  the  Kinston  Daily  Free  Press  of  Kin- 
ston.  N.C  ,  published  a  very  thouKhtful 
editorial  entitled  "A  Calm  Reappraisal  of 
Defense  is  in  Order." 

Since  the  editorial  contains  .some  sage 
advice  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  do  well  to  heed  at  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
m  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  bemit;  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Kinston   (N.C.)   Daily  Free  Press, 

July  11,  19611 
A  Calm  Reappraisal  of  Defense  is  in  Order 

The  current  reappraisal  of  the  Nation's 
defenses,  which  has  been  authorized  by  the 
President  in  the  wake  of  Soviet  saber-rat- 
tling over  the  Berlin  Issue,  is  very  mxich  in 
order.  It  should  be  done  calmly  and  with- 
out any  further  emphasis  on  militarism. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  does 
well  to  point  out  that  America  Is  strong 
It  should  be  stronger  than  any  potential 
aggressor.  But  the  current  study  of  defen.se 
plans  and  potentials  should  not  be  taken 
as  any  increase  In  militarism  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  or  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  offered 
to  work  toward  control  of  nuclear  and  other 
weapons  through  the  Geneva  ^Conference. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  declined  to  go  along 
with  controls  that  provide  for  inspection, 
hence  no  real  progress  has  been  achieved. 

President  Kennedy  reminded  the  Soviets 
a  few  days  ago  that  In  Berlin  now  thefe  is 
peace.  It  will  remain  peaceful  unless  the 
Soviets  seek  to  create  strife  and  armed  con- 
flict. In  other  words.  If  there  Is  any  change 
In  the  situation  from  Its  present  status,  to 
bring  about  violence  or  armed  Intervention, 
it  will  rest  with  the  Reds.  The  West  merely 
wants  to  keep  the  status  quo  and  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  free  citizens  of  West  Berlin. 

Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  has 
tos.sed  out  an  appeal  for  a  summit  session 
on  Berlin  and  the  Germany  peace  treaty  is- 
sue. But  the  real  need  Is  for  the  Soviets  to 
show  good  faith  on  matters  which  divide 
the  East  and  West.  There  Is  no  dearth  of 
machinery  for  negotiations.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  all  the  avenues  for  discussion  and 
promotion  of  goodwill  and  accord  that  It 
needs  for  current  cold  war  problems.  But 
thev  are  not  used. 
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la  the  light  of  t:ie«e  facta,  and  the  mUl- 
tiirlstlc  attitude  the  Bed  riUer  la  taking  on 
Berlin,  It  just  maJcea  good  seoM  to  check 
the  Western  defence  and  to  see  Uiat  every- 
tiung  la  In  working;  order.  It  la  a  time  for 
walking  softly  anc,  carrying  the  big  stick. 
In  such  situaUckns  it  ia  always  good  to  re- 
infinl>er  that  an  cunce  of  preparation  can 
l.>e  worth  na^iy  p^juuda  of  cure,  especially 
V.  hen  a  prime  bluffer  like  Nikita  Khrushchev 
begins  to  toss  his  weight  around. 


PROPOSED  REMOVAL  OF  AIR  FORCE 
MUSEtIM  FROM  WRIGHT-PAT- 
TERSON AIR  FORCE  BASE.  DAY- 
TON. OHIO.  TO  COLORADO 
SPRINGS,  COLO. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  I  am 
concerned  over  rumors  reaching  my  of- 
fice that  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  com- 
mander of  the  Stratet^ic  Air  Command, 
has  proposed  that  the  Air  Force  Mu- 
.seum.  no\r  located  at  Wrig^ht-Patter.son 
Air  Force  Base.  Dayton,  Ohio,  be  moved 
to  Colorado  Spiings.  Colo.  I  am  deepli' 
disturbed  by  the  possibility  of  thia  tak- 
ing place,  as  arc  tl^e  civic  organizations 
of  the  Dayton  area :  and  I  wish  to  voice 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  proposal. 

I  need  not  decJare  that  E>ayton  has 
been  the  cradle  of  the  development  of 
the  air  machinerv  of  the  world.  Dayton 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  museum, 
because  it  is  the  center  of  air  develop- 
ment activities.  General  Power  now 
contemplates  moyini;  the  Air  Force  Mu- 
seum from  Dasrtcn  to  Colorado  Springs. 
I  voice  objection  to  that  proposal  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

First,  if  the  more  is  made,  it  will  mean 
the  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money  in 
huge  amounts  without  justification. 

Second,  if  such  action  were  taken,  it 
would  l)€lie  the  disclaimer  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  there  is  in 
process  a  contemplated  erosion  of  the 
activities  at  Wrirht -Patterson  Field. 

It  has  been  my  suspicion  that  quietly 
and  clande£tinel^''  there  has  been  put 
into  operation  a  progiam  to  erode  the 
activities  at  Wright -Patterson,  to  the 
point  where  nothoiig  will  be  left. 

The  argument  is  made  that  there  is 
not  adequate  space  at  Wright-Patterson 
to  house  the  Air  Force  Museum.  In  re- 
ply to  that  argument.  I  point  out  that 
the  flying  activities  and  use  of  air  lanes 
at  Wright  are  caatemplated  for  discon- 
tinuance in  1962.  A  master  plan  has 
already  designatiKl  a  land  area  of  125 
acres  as  a  place  for  its  unlimited  ex- 
pansion. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  1965  there 
will  be  available  these  125  acres,  it  is 
still  erroneously  claimed  tliat  tlie  area 
is  not  adequate. 

In  conclusion  I  declare  to  those  in 
charge  that  D«yt;3n  and  Ohio  people  and 
the  Representati'.^s  in  Congress  of  that 
area  are  now  firmly  convinced  that  In 
spite  of  all  that  is  being  said  to  the  con- 
trary there  is  a  designed  plan  to  erode 
the  activities  at  Wright -Patterson  Field. 
I  serve  notice  Ufion  General  Power  and 
those  associated  vnth  this  movement  that 
the  translation  oi  activities  will  not  take 
place  without  a  most  vigorous  fight  on 
the  part  of  the  taxpayers  of  Ohio  and 
tliose  men  and  women  who  represent 
Ohio  in  Congress. 


This  proposal  has  bea:i  kept  very  quiet 
and  was  iK>t  made  known  to  the  eiric 
leaders  in  Dayton,  though  the  :iBUseum 
officials  have  been  holding  this  infor- 
mation for  the  last  few  weeks,  it  seems 
to  be  a  studied  policy  of  some  officials 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  :?orce  to 
con.stantly  take  away  functions  and  fa- 
cilities at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  and  I  greatly  fear  that  this  studied 
attrition  if  not  firmly  opposed  will  re- 
sult in  wasting  the  millions  or  dollars 
which  have  been  expended  to  ir.ake  this 
facility  one  of  the  finest  Air  Force  bases 
in  our  Nation.  This  policy  of  a  slaw. 
erosive  program,  which  could  lesult  in 
Wru-'ht-Paiterson  being  finally  denuded 
of  its  great  potentials  without  the  peo- 
ple knowing  it,  should  and  mu^t  be  re- 
examined by  the  appropriate  olScials  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

This  is  but  one  of  several  proposed 
moves  which  would  weaken  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base  whidi,  if  permit- 
ted. Will  cause  both  wa^te  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  have  an  evil  effect 
upon  the  economy  of  Dayton. 

I  propose  in  the  near  future  to  discuss 
again  on  the  floor  another  proposal 
which  I  believe  is  wasteful  anci  will  be 
harmful  to  our  national  defen.se  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  sub&.'quenily 
said;  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  £.ssociatc 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx].  concern- 
ing the  proposed  removal  of  the  Air 
Force  Museum  from  the  Wright -Patter- 
5on  Air  Force  Base,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  to 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  It  seems  un- 
ttiinkable  to  me  that  this  prof)osal  by 
Gen.  TbooMus  S.  Power  sliould  be  con- 
sidered. The  Dayton  metropolitan  area 
is  within  500  miles  of  one-thircl  of  the 
papulation  of  the  Nation.  Indeed,  to 
move  this  famous  museum  to  C?olorado 
Springs  would  be  an  extreme  d:sservice 
to  American  taxpayers. 

The  present  location  is  more  accessible 
to  the  public  and  ofifers  expansion  possi- 
bihties.  To  remove  it  to  C'olorado 
Springs  would  show  a  careless  disregard 
for  taxpayers'  money  at  a  time  ■srhen  we 
are  faced  with  the  need  for  immense 
sums  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

It  ai^)ears  to  me  to  be  the  i^d^cy  of 
some  officials  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  to  remove  functions  and  fa- 
cilities from  Wright -Patterson  Air 
Force  Base.  Unless  firmly  opposed,  this 
policy  will  T\-aste  the  millions  o;;  dollars 
spent  to  make  this  base  one  of  tJie  finest 
in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  fro:[n  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  RxrssELLl.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  will  not 
favor  any  such  procedure. 


AMERICAN    'RIGHT"    EMBRilCES    A 
CURIOUS  MIXTURE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  ti>  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  published  in  the  Outlook 
section  of  the  Washington  Post  of  yester- 
day, July  16,  entitled  "American  'Right' 
Embraces  a  Curious  Mixture."  It  is 
written  by  Edward  T.  Polliard. 


I  meutioa  the  article  in  particular  be- 
cause ifc  haa  distilled  in  a  relatively  hriel 
f onn  the  cross  currents  and  forces  that 

are  at  work  in  this  critical  maau&at  in 
history. 

Throughout  our  own  national  history 
wp  have  always  had  small  groups  of 
Americans,  it  seems  to  me.  who  hold  to 
the  belief  that  wh^iever  soi^e thing  goes 
wrong  somebody  has  been  guilty  oi  con- 
.spirina  to  make  it  go  wrong,  and  who 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  fact  that 
there  are  great  tides  sweeping  the  world 
which  even  Republicans  and  Democrats 
in  the  United  States  cannot  control  or 
have  anything  to  do  with. 

It  is  a  matter  ot  ccwioem  to  us  that 
extremists  who  find  a  conspirator  behind 
every  honet-t  mistake  or  situation  should 
be  having  a  field  day  at  this  special  mo- 
ment when  the  crises  of  time  require  the 
ver>'  finest  and  the  tery  best  sobriety  and 
stability  that  we  can  command. 

Because  the  article  itself  contributes  to 
a  levelheaded  assessment  of  what  is 
going  on  both  within  the  United  States 
and  without  the  United  States,  it  is  ex- 
tremely timely,  and  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

AMEH.ICAM  "Right"  EMsaACEs  a  Cv&iovs 

MiXTU&E 

( By  Edward  T.  Polliard ) 

In  this  summer  of  1961.  cloiided  as  it  Is 
by  Soviet  Premier  Khrushche% '■  threat  of 
war  over  Berlin.  Americans  are  eogaged  in  a 
sirange  controversy  over  the  strength  of  eonn- 
munism  at   home. 

Some  of  the  foremost  students  of  Red  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States — notably  the 
Reverend  John  P.  Cronin,  S.S.,  of  the  Na- 
tional Cathcrflc  Welfare  Conference — say  tha: 
the  Communist  Party  in  this  country  has 
been  "drastically  weakened."  They  say  that 
the  area  of  Red  danger  now  Is  not  at  home 
but  abroad. 

However,  rtghtwlng  actlvista  like  Robert 
Welch  of  the  Birch  Society  Insist  that  "our 
danger  remalrw  almost  entirely  Internal, 
from  Communist  Influence  right  In  owr  midst 
ar>d  treason  right  in  our  Government."  They 
say  that  the  Red  menace  at  home  is  now  at 
a  peak  danger  po(tt. 

To  Father  Cronia,  the  surprising  upsurge 
of  alarm  over  domestic  Reds  at  this  time  is 
a  paradox.  He  belieres  that  even  the  claimed 
strength  of  the  Communist  Party.  United 
States  of  America — 10,000 — is  exaggerated. 

A  CALCtJl-ATED  ASS.KCI.T 

But  this  is  not  merely  an  Intellectual  mat- 
ter, a  claah  of  viewpoints.  Rlgbtwing 
groups,  refusing  to  accept  the  view  that  the 
danger  is  primarily  overacas,  are  In  full  cry 
against  the  Kennedy  aclmlnistratioQ's  pro- 
gram for  foreign  aid  to  thwart  the  spread  of 
coanmunism.  especially  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
l^ttn  Askeriea. 

They  are  also  dfOtnandlng  that  tlM  United 
States  puU  out  of  the  United  Nations,  rejseal 
the  16th  amendment  (wlUcb  autfaoriaed  the 
Federal  income  tax) ,  invade  Cuba,  bring 
home  the  five  AiD«rican  divielona  in  West 
Gennacy  and  "be  prepared  to  staxKl  aloue." 

The  political  right  In  this  country  is  held 
down  by  a  cur  loos  aggVnme.ration  represent- 
ing a  broad  spectrum  of  idea*  and  relative 
degrees  of  reapoetabiiitj.  Seaator  Babst 
GoLawarta.  RcpubUcan.  of  Arlaoaa.  and  bis 
aciherenu  are  tbore.  But  tlMra.  too.  arc 
people  wbocn  Oouwatbi  would  detest  and 
people  who  say  that  GoLswATsa  la  "tainted 
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■with  Boclallsm."  Also  there  are  citizens, 
many  of  them  wealthy  who  are  outraged  by 
big  OoverzLment  and  the  heavy  tax  bite  on 
their  bankrolls. 

On  the  extreme  right  are  the  "hate  groups." 
made  up  of  men  and  women  who  Invariably 
call  themselves  patriots  and  true  Americans 
and  povu"  their  venom  not  only  on  Reds  but 
on  "niggers  and  Jews" — and  who,  further- 
more, question  the  loyalty  of  any  who  dis- 
agree with  them. 

EMBABRASSINO    OTJALITT 

There  Is  some  overlapping  on  the  right,  of 
course,  and  this  la  often  a  cause  for  embar- 
rassment. One  of  the  most  active  and  elo- 
quent spokesmen  for  the  aforementioned 
mone3rnilnded  group  Is  Brig.  Oen.  Bonner 
Fellers,  U.3.  Army,  retired,  who  was  military 
secretary  to  "'Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  In 
World  War  n. 

He  has  his  headquarters  at  1001  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  and  he  wears  two  hats. 
That  Is.  he  is  national  director  of  For  Amer- 
ica and  also  of  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid 
Conunittee. 

As  the  For  America  spokesman.  General 
Fellers  calls  for  repeal  of  the  Federal  income 
tax.  He  says  also  that  the  United  States 
must  end  peacetime  conscription,  maintain 
overwhelming  airpower  and  get  the  United 
States  out  of  the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  out  of  the 
United  States. 

For  America  also  favors  congressional  In- 
vestigations "into  Communist-Socialist  ac- 
tivities" and  an  end  to  compulsory  unionism. 

In  testifying  on  Capitol  Hill  recently  for 
the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  Fellers 
urged  the  return  of  American  troops  from 
West  Germany.  Appearing  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  June  21,  he  argued 
against  the  Kennedy  administration's  for- 
eign aid  program  and  also  against  this  coun- 
try's lavish  support  of  European  nations 
which  help  make  up  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

"At  all  costs,  it  is  imperative  that  we  be 
prepared  to  stand  alone,"  he  said.  To  this 
end,  he  criticized  President  Kennedy  for  not 
spending  more  on  air  power. 

How  the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
finance  airpower.  or  any  kind  of  striking 
power,  if  For  America  had  its  way  and  the 
income  tax  were  abolished,  is  hard  to  figure 
out. 

General  Fellers  also  told  the  House  com- 
mittee that  foreign  aid  ought  to  be  held  to 
less  than  $1  billion.  Other  members  of  For 
America  and  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Com- 
mittee are  much  more  vehement  than  Fellers 
on  this  subject. 

SpruiUe  Braden  of  New  York,  who  was 
Ambassador  to  Argentina  for  a  short  period 
In  1954,  has  said,  "Truly,  foreign  aid  Is  a 
treacherous  if  not  a  treasonous  adventure." 

Braden  is  one  of  16  men  and  women  who 
are  members  of  both  For  America  and  the 
Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee.  Among 
these  16  are  2  other  well-known  military 
figures  besides  Fellers — Gen.  A.  C.  Wede- 
meyer.  United  States  of  America,  retired, 
and  Lt.  Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer,  United 
States  Air  Force,  retired. 

Others  are  J.  Bracken  Lee,  former  Gover- 
nor of  Utah  and  national  chairman  of  For 
America;  Dean  Clarence  kJanlon,  formerly 
with  Notre  Dame  University;  Samuel  B. 
PettenglU,  former  Republican  Hovise  mem- 
ber from  Indiana,  and  Mrs.  Garvin  E.  Tank- 
ersley  of  nearby  Maryland. 

At  the  headquarters  at  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  For  America  is  described  as  a  politi- 
cal activist  group  and  the  Citizens  Foreign 
Aid  Committee  as  a  lobbying  organization. 
The  committee  appears  to  be  well-heeled. 

Heading  It  as  national  chairman  is  Walter 
Harnlschfeger,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Harnlschfeger  Corp.  of  Milwaukee,  producer 
of  earthmovlng  and  lifting  equipment  used 
In  nearly  every  country  In  the  world.  An- 
other prominent  committee  member  Is  Wll- 


lard  P.  Rockwell,  chairman  ot  the  board  of 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co..  .md  Rockwell- 
Standard  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh,  which  In  1959 
had  more  than  $400  million  In  sales. 

THE   FLUORIDATION    FACTION 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  views  of 
such  men.  not  all  of  them  are  in  the  same 
class  with  those  who  are  still  further  to  the 
right.  These  not  only  favor  abolUlun  of 
the  Income  tax,  withdrawal  from  the  U.N. 
and  scrapping  of  foreign  aid,  but  they  call 
for  the  impeachment  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  agree  with  Robert  Welch's  charge 
that  General  Eisenhower  in  his  White  Huu.'se 
days  was  "a  conscious  agent  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy"  and  charge  that  the  fluori- 
dation of  water  Is  a  Red  plot  to  poison  and 
weaken  Americans. 

Is  there  a  resurgence  of  political  strength 
on  the  far  right?  No,  according  to  Herman 
Edelsberg,  Washington  representative  of  the 
Antidefamation   League   of  B'nal    B'rith. 

"There  has,  of  course,  been  a  measurable 
Increase  In  activity — and  recently  an  even 
greater  Increase  In  publicity — but  there's  no 
evidence  of  a  growth  In  underlying,  lasting 
strength,"  Edelsberg  says. 

"Some  new  faces  have  cropped  up  on  the 
right,  but  the  group  picture  looks  much  the 
same.  The  names  of  the  organizations  may 
be  new,  but  the  slogans  are  old  and  frayed 

"After  all.  how  far  can  the  John  Birch 
Society  go  on  a  program  of  fighting  com- 
munism by  impeaching  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  denouncing  the  loyalty 
of  Mr.  Eisenhower,  and  abolishing  the  in- 
come tax? 

"It  may  not  be  fashionable  now  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  power  of  reason  in  hu- 
man affairs,  but  I  believe  that  in  this  basical- 
ly healthy  America  the  Birch  nonsense  is 
self-defeating.  True,  our  history  shows  a 
wide  tolerance  of  political  quackery,  but  in 
the  showdown  such  movements  have  always 
broken  up  on  the  rock  of  American  common 
sense  and  fair  play. 

"The  Birch  Society  carries  another  lia- 
bility— It  has  a  fatal  attraction  for  the  luna- 
tic fringe.  Its  leader,  Robert  Welsh  has 
gone  to  some  pains  to  disassociate  the  so- 
ciety from  the  anti-Semites  and  other  bigots, 
but  it  Is  no  reflection  on  his  sincerity  to 
note  that  inevitably  he  has  failed.  So  long 
as  his  group  is  based  on  exploiting  anxiety, 
suspicion,  and  mistrust,  so  long  will  it  pro- 
vide the  climate  and  soil  in  which  the  pro- 
fessional bigot  flourishes. 

"There  has  always  been  a  small  minority 
of  Americans  who  will  not  believe  that  our 
national  difficulties  and  frustrations  may  be 
the  result  of  powerful,  impersonal  tides  in 
economics  and  politics  but  will  insist  on  see- 
ing history,  particularly  unpleasant  history, 
as  a  conspiracy  of  secret  plotters  whom 
they  can  self-rlghteously  hate.  I  don't  be- 
lieve this  group  has  grown  significantly 
larger  in  the  last  year.  Tlie  trouble  is  that 
this  is  a  most  dangerous  time  to  have  our 
national  ills  diagnosed,  and  perscrlbed  for, 
by  witch  doctors." 

The  extreme  rlghtwlngers  are  angry  with 
Father  Croniln  for  saying  that  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A..  Is  no  longer  much  of 
a  threat,  but  they  find  It  difficult  to  chal- 
lenge his  crtdentlals.  He  Is  a  Red  hunter 
from  way  back  and,  unlike  so  many  others, 
an  effective  one. 

Father  Cronln  was  professor  of  philosophy 
and  economics  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in 
Baltimore  when.  In  1940.  he  began  looking 
into  Communist  Infiltration  in  labor  unions. 
In  1944  he  made  a  more  general  study  of  Red 
activity  for  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
United  States. 

Earl  Mazof^n  his  biography  of  Richard  M 
Nixon,  relates  that  It  was  from  Father 
Cronin  that  Nixon,  then  a  freshman  Hovise 
Member,  learned  about  Alger  Hl.ss. 

Now,  Father  Cronin  says  that  'the  pr(jb- 
lem  of  Internal  security  had  been  substan- 
tially taken  care  of  by   1950  '     The  date  i.'^ 


significant,  for  it  was  In  1950  that  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  began  his  career  as  a  Red  hunter. 
By  that  time.  Father  Cronin  says,  Commu- 
nists had  been  cleaned  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  out  of  labor  unions. 

What  disturbs  Father  Cronin  at  the 
moment  Is  a  fear  that  today's  Red  hunters 
will  weaken  the  Nation  by  questioning  the 
loyalty  of  those  who  disagree  with  them 
He  mentioned  this  in  a  notable  article  he  * 
wnite  for  the  April  22  i.ssue  of  America,  the 
.Tcsuit  weekly  review. 

"Unfortunately,"  Father  Cronin  wrote, 
■several  anti-Communist  organizations  In 
the  United  States  today  not  only  fall  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Judgment  and  loyalty 
they  actively  assail  the  loyalty  of  tho=ie 
whose  views  they  oppose.  They  envision  a 
vast,  secret.  consi)lraturiitl  Communist  uj/- 
paratus  that  Is  widely  subverting  Govern- 
ment, schools  and  universities,  research  or- 
ganizations, the  churches  and  the  various 
media  for  affecting  public  opinion. 

"Nor  are  they  willing  to  let  their  targets 
off  witn  the  relatively  mild  Indictment  dI 
being  unwitting  dupes  of  the  Communist 
con.=plracy.  They  are  eager  to  allege  formal, 
not  merely  material,  guilt  •  •  •." 

J  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Is  not  one  to  down- 
rate  the  threat  of  Communists  in  the  United 
States.  But  even  he  Is  concerned  about 
the  thing  that  bothers  Father  Cronin — that 
Is.  the  reckless  charges  Americans  are  hurl- 
ing at  one  another.  In  the  FBI  Bulletin  of 
April.  Hoover  said : 

"The  label  of  Communist'  Is  too  often  in- 
discriminately attached  to  those  whose  views 
differ  from  the  majority.  Those  whose  lives 
are  not  led  according  to  what  one  segment 
of  society  might  decree  to  be  the  'norm' 
are  to<»  frequently  challenged  as   Reds'." 

D  W  Brngan  professor  of  political  science 
at  Cambridge  University,  who  knows  the 
United  States  well,  wrote  an  article  for  Har- 
per's In  1952  that  might  jxjs.slbly  explain  the 
attitude  of  some  Americans  who,  filled  wl*h 
anger  and  frustration,  put  the  blame  on 
homebred  Reds. 

Brogan  entitled  his  article,  "The  Illusion 
of  American  Omnipotence,"  and  explained 
"This  is  the  illusion  that  any  situation 
which  distresses  or  endangers  the  United 
States  can  only  exist  because  some  Ameri- 
cans have  been  fools  or  knaves  •  •  *.  Many, 
very  many  Americans  It  seems  to  me,  find 
it  inconceivable  that  an  American  policy. 
announced  and  carried  out  by  the  American 
Government,  acting  with  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  does  not  Immediately  suc- 
ceed. 

■  If  It  does  not,  this,  they  feel,  must  be  be- 
cause of  stupidity  or  treason." 

Al.so,  there  would  seem  to  be  people  who 
have  a  need  to  hate,  sometimes  because  of 
their  own  frustrations  and  failures.  Sten- 
dahl  remarked  in  "The  Red  and  the  Black' 
that  it  was  only  a  step  from  anger  at  one- 
self to  rage  at  others. 


THE    SPACE-HISTORY    COURSE    AT 
THE  UNIVERSFTY  OP  COLORADO 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Air  Force  Space  Digest  of  February 
1961.  It  was  written  by  Dr.  James  G. 
Allen,  head  of  the  history  department  at 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

I  call  attention  to  the  article  in  part 
because  it  is  an  excellently  conceived 
article,  which  describes  an  exciting  Idea. 
It  describes  an  experiment  in  the  his- 
tory department  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  the  first  course  in  space,  en- 
titled "The  History  of  Space."    The  re- 
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ception  It  was  accorded  suggests  the  pio- 
neering spirit  of  Professor  Aliens  insight 
and  leadership. 

My  second  reason  for  calling  attention 
to  it  is  that  I  have  a  history  degree  from 
the  University  of  Colorado,  and  Dr. 
James  G.  Allen  was  my  boss,  so  to  speak, 
while  I  was  studying  there. 

So  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  personal 
gratification  in  addition  to  professional 
pride  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  very  short  article  published  in  the 
Air  Force  Space  Digest  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

srtjdents  at  the  university  of  colorado 
Ake  Getting  a  Nceded  Pehspective  on  the 
Bpacz  Age  Thsough  a  Unique  History 
Course  DEsCRtBXO  in  This  Letter  From 
Boulder 

(By  James  G.  Allen) 

(A  pioneering  educational  experiment,  a 
course  In  the  history  of  space,  believed  to 
be  the  first  such  campus  offering  In  U.S. 
educational  history,  has  successfully  com- 
pleted Its  pilot  phase  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  at  Boulder,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  James  G.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  uni- 
versity's department  of  history.  Air  Force 
Space  Digest  is  especially  proud  to  publish 
this  report  by  Dr.  Allen  on  the  course.  He 
graciously  credits  his  attendance,  at  the 
Aerospace  Education  Workshop,  during  the 
first  World  Congress  of  Flight  of  the  Air 
Force  Association  In  1959  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev  . 
with  sparking  his  efforts  In  establishing  the 
course  at  the  university — The  Editors.) 

Boulder.  Colo 

Here  at  the  history  department  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  we  inaugurated  a 
course  In  the  history  of  space  during  the 
1960  summer  session.  Our  experiment  was 
well  received,  with  a  respectable  student 
enrollment,  and,  gratlfylngly.  we  received 
generous  coverage  in  such  newspapers  as 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  among  others. 

The  course  was  given  primarily  in  terms 
of  the  history  of  cosmologlcal  Ideas  and 
brought  space  thought  from  early  times 
right  up  to  the  present.  Introductory  lec- 
tures Indicated  how  primitive  man  at  the 
very  beginnings  of  civilization  speculated  on 
the  nature  of  space  and  Included  It  In  his 
general  picture  of  himself  and  his  place  In 
the  universe.  As  conclusions  began  to  form, 
man's  concepts  of  space  became  closely  re- 
lated to  other  elements  of  scientific  observa- 
tion. Ideas  of  celestial  mechanics  were 
basic  in  the  scientific  revolution  of  the  17th 
century.  Historical  attitudes  toward  space 
aided  the  development  of  many  branches 
of  science.  Moreover,  mans  Ideas  on  space 
were  closely  related  to  the  general  cultural 
atmosphere  of  particular  periods.  All  aided 
the  advance  from  mythical  cosmology  to  the 
Newtonian  concept  leading  to  the  modern 
realistic  and  mechanistic  view  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  course  concluded  with  a  survey 
of  present-day  concepts,  techniques,  and 
practical  values  of  spwice  exploration. 

To  present  the  course,  the  history  depart- 
ment brought  two  outstanding  authorities  to 
Boulder.  They  were  Dr.  Melvln  Kranzberg, 
of  the  department  of  history.  Case  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Dr.  J. 
Allen  Hynek,  formerly  Associate  Director  of 
the  Smithsonian  Geophysical  Observatory, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  now  chairman,  de- 
partment of  astronomy.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Kranaberg  gave  the  historical 
background  while  Dr.  Hynek  covered  the 
present-day  asi>ects  of  space.  There  were  43 
students  enrolled  In  the  first  term  and  65  in 
the  second. 


Students  were  asked  to  make  written,  vm- 
signed  comments  at  the  end  of  thct  summer 
session.  These  were  helpful  In  our  future 
planning  and  Included  many  requests  that 
the  covirse  be  extended  In  length  to  at  least 
one  semester.  Here  are  some  of  th*  student 
conaments: 

"I  think  this  course  was  very  uselul  to  me. 
Previously,  I  have  taken  some  work  in  his- 
tory and  philosophy  and  I  have  done  some 
reading  In  the  field  of  astronomy.  But  my 
knowledge  was  rather  unorganlzjid.  Now, 
having  come  to  the  end  of  the  court e,  I  think 
it  gave  me  a  perspective  about  m.in's  Ideas 
about  space.  The  historical  approach  that 
you  took  was  easy  to  follow  and  sensible." 

"I  took  this  course  to  assist  Die  In  de- 
veloping a  background  for  science  Instruc- 
tion In  the  elementary  school  field  I  found 
the  course  Interesting  and  enlightening." 

"For  a  person  who  has  scant  background 
In  science  and  philosophy,  this  course  is 
most  Interesting.  In  fact,  this  course  should 
be  required  for  any  person  attending  the 
school  of  arts  and  sciences." 

"As  an  aeronautical  engineering  student 
Interested  In  space,  I  found  the  course  en- 
lightening and  Interesting." 

"This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  unusual 
but  yet  Interesting  courses  I  have  e^•er  taken. 
Since  I  took  both  [terms]  this  stmuner,  I 
have  received  a  general  overall  view  of  space 
concepts,  modern  and  ancient.  It  is  practical 
since  we  are  now  living  In  an  age  when  space 
Is  playing  a  leading  role,  and  one  can  follow 
newEpai>er  articles  with  some  k:30wledge 
*  *  *  as  to  what  is  happening  and  what  are 
the  basic  mechanical  elements  underlying 
these  developments.  I  found  it  a  meet  Inter- 
esting course." 

"With  more  time,  much  more  could  be  cov- 
ered. I  think  that  there  are  more  concepts 
of  science  which  influenced  Ideas  of  space 
than  we  had  a  chance  to  cover." 

""This  course  served  my  purpose  for  a  brief 
history  of  space.  I  think  that  It  Is  tremen- 
dously worthwhile,  for  in  the  20th  century 
we  need  people  who  are,  at  least,  a  bit  in- 
formed. I  do  think  that  It  deserves  more 
than  5  weeks  as  It  Is  too  short  a  time  to  get 
much  Insight  Into  the  subject.  As  a  semester 
course  the  detail  It  deserves  would  be 
achieved.'" 

'"Being  an  engineering  student,  some  of  the 
early  history  of  space  did  not  seem  too  inter- 
esting. Galileo  to  the  present  seemed  to  be 
the  best.  When  I  registered  for  the  course 
I  had  perhaps  the  science  viewpoint.  In  that 
I  thought  the  content  would  be  more  along 
the  lines  of  the  history  of  the  'space"  or 
cosmos  itself  Instead  of  the  viewpoints  of 
historical  characters  concerning  the  concept 
of  space." 

"I  took  this  course  because  I  have  been 
exposed  to  certain  of  the  practical  uses  of 
celestial  bodies  (study  of  tides,  weather,  and 
celestial  navigation) .  However,  I  knew  little 
about  space  or  the  speculations  about  It. 
Since  space  Is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant, I  thought  It  might  be  valuable  to 
gain  some  knowledge  In  this  area.  I  was 
required  to  have  some  history  this  sum- 
mer, and  the  title  of  this  course  'caught  my 
eye.'  I  enjoyed  the  course  and  believe  that 
I  have  profited  from  what  I  learned." 

We  had  some  dlflflculty  with  textbooks, 
since  the  course,  certainly  In  a  history  de- 
partment, was  new  and  unrecognized.  The 
first  part  was  based  on  "Theories  of  the 
Universe  From  Babylonian  Myth  to  Modern 
Science,"  Milton  K.  Munltz,  editor  (Glencoe, 
111.,  1957).  This,  however,  was  not  entirely 
applicable,  especially  for  a  5-week  term. 
Hynek  relied  principally  upon  articles,  short 
descriptive  pamphlets,  and  mimeographed 
material  on  current  developments.  Of  par- 
ticular value  was  the  April  1960  number  of 
"Air  Force 'Space  EWgest"  ('"Missile  and 
Space  Almanac") . 

Tlie  success  of  this  project  was  gratifying. 
The  course  will  be  given  again  in  the  1961 


sununer  session,  smd  arrangements  are  being 
concluded  to  make  It  a  permanent  offering 
of  the  h^tory  department.  This  is  a  logical 
step,  as  such  a  course  provides  a  broad  his- 
torical basis  for  the  program  of  the  high 
altitude  observatory  at  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

The  observatory,  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  Orr  Roberts,  Is  widely  known  In  its 
own  right.  It  is  also  In  the  process  of  Join- 
ing forces  with  the  newly  created  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research,  now  estab- 
lishing its  headquarters  at  B<3ulder.  The 
national  center  will  become  a  major  labora- 
tory devoted  to  research  on  the  fundaonental 
problems  of  the  science  of  meteorology  and 
of  the  upper  atmosphere. 

WHY    A    space-history    COtTRSE? 

The  exploration  of  space  has  become  one 
of  the  most  significant  factors  of  the  modern 
world.  Its  varloxis  asi>ectfi  are  major  Items 
in  our  national  economy  and  dominate  cer- 
tain aspects  of  our  foreign  policy.  Space, 
with  its  many  challenges,  problems,  and  op- 
portunities becomes  Increasingly  related  to 
our  dally  life  and  to  ouir  national  security. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  %  university 
to  offer  a  history  of  space.  Many  of  the 
ancient  and  medieval  historians,  philoso- 
phers, theologians,  and  scientist*  wrote  about 
space,  even  though  their  observations  were 
to  a  great  degree  speculative.  Astronomical 
facts  were  uncertain  and  all  relationships 
within  the  physical  realm  of  the  earth,  the 
sea,  and  the  sky,  were  based  upon  certain 
assumptions.  However,  these  early  scholars 
did  make  significant  contributions.  For  ex- 
ample, some  of  the  conclusions  of  Aristotle 
(384-322  B.C.)  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
spiration to  Columbus  and  the  scientific 
theory  he  set  forth  to  p>rove  In  1492. 

We  know  this  because,  among  the  many 
books  he  read  was  the  "Imago  Mundl"  of 
Cardinal  d'Allly  published  In  1410.  In  this 
volume  Columbus  had  marked  the  quotation. 
"Aristotle  says  that  the  sea  Is  little  between 
the  farthest  bound  of  Spain  from  the  East 
and  the  nearest  of  India  from  the  West" 
Columbus'  own  copy  has  been  pre.6erved  with 
his  marginal  note.  The  accumulation  of 
reliable  facts  proceeded  slowly,  surrounded 
and  limited  as  they  were  by  the  sense  of 
mysticism  that  dominated  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  finally  broke  through  to  the  great  age 
of  discovery  that  opened  In  the  15th  century, 
and  which  was  punctuated  by  the  astro- 
nomical advances  of  men  like  Galileo  and 
Copernicus. 

Today,  the  space  era  Is  modifying  our 
concepts,  with  startling  rapidity,  and  with 
day-to-day  change  even  of  essential  things, 
even  of  time.  We  know  time  as  It  Is  on 
earth,  affected  and  modified  by  terrestrial 
forces  such  as  gravity.  Time  In  space,  freed 
from  such  factors,  may  well  have  an  entirely 
different  concept  and  relationship.  Ein- 
stein's general  theory  of  relativity  Indicates 
such  modifications,  and  modern  specula- 
tions, based  upon  the  rapidly  expanding 
knowledge  of  space,  lead  to  the  staggering 
conclusion  that  time  Itself  may  shrink  as 
speeds  approach  the  velocity  of  light.  This 
is  only  one  startling  example  of  how  the 
space  age  will  change  existing  concepts. 

These  accomplishments  in  the  discovery 
and  exploration  of  the  African  coastline 
were  great  marvels  of  their  day,  even  though 
they  received  none  of  the  headlines  and  lit- 
tle of  the  fanfare  accorded  related  explora- 
tions Into  space  of  our  time.  Our  explora- 
tions of  the  heavens  are  Indeed  comparable 
to  the  advances  of  the  great  age  of  dis- 
covery. They,  too,  have  advanced  by  grad- 
ual stages;  the  early  ascent  of  balloons,  the 
continual  Increase  In  the  celling  of  our  air- 
planes, the  hurling  of  our  satellites,  rockets, 
space  capsules,  and  our  shots  at  the  moon 
and  the  sun. 

It  Is  not  fantastic  to  compare  these  few 
early  navigators  to  the  now  so  well  known 
geographical  landmarks  of  Africa  and  of  the 
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other  continents  with  those  astronauts  of 
our  day  who  will  make  the  first  American 
manned  flight  of  rockets  Into  space.  It  does 
not  stretch  the  Imagination  to  compare 
those  ISth-century  barriers  inhibiting  ocean 
exploration  to  belts  of  radiation,  acnes  of 
disintegration,  areas  of  planetary  dust  and 
atomic  particles  that  today  are  the  obstacles 
to  conquer  before  space  travel  comes  out  of 
the  realms  of  Imaginative  fiction  and  Into 
the  fact  of  the  20th  century.  Such  areas 
and  zones  are  constantly  being  discovered 
or  reexamined.  These  are  examples  of  the 
modern  hurdles  requiring  solution,  not  in 
terms  of  overcoming  superstition,  but  in 
terms  of  an  advanced  technology.  Our  as- 
saults on  space  have  proceeded  rapidly  and 
within  a  short  time. 

Centuries  have  elapsed  since  Lucian  of 
Samosata  wrote  In  A.D.  160  of  a  voyage  to 
the  moon  In  a  sailing  ship.  But  it  is  less 
than  100  years  since  Jules  Verne  added  the 
idea  of  escape  velocity  in  his  "From  the  Earth 
to  the  Moon"  In  1869  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale  flrat  wrote  of  the  artificial  satellite  in 
1870.  It  Is  proper  to  compare  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal  with  those  who.  many  more  in 
number,  now  direct  modern  exploration  Into 
space. 

All  of  these  historic  challenges,  of  super- 
stition, fiction,  and  of  fact,  have  been  met. 
and  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of  an  explora- 
tion of  space  comparable  to  those  marvelous 
events  and  discoveries  of  the  15th  century. 
It  is  upxjn  these  parallels  that  a  history  of 
space  can  be  based. 

With  new  ideas  affecting  us,  enforcing  such 
great  changes  in  the  very  fundamentals  of 
ovir  thought,  a  history  of  space  and  an  exam- 
ination of  its  historical  relationships  be- 
comes necessary.  Such  a  course  Is  not  a 
fantastic  addition  to  a  tlme-honcM^d  cur- 
riculum. It  Is  Indeed  a  vital  subject  for 
modem  education,  because  it  is  a  great  and 
Interesting  world  In  which  we  live. 

No  longer  will  one  wish  to  have  lived  with 
Prince  Henry  and  his  navigators  or  to  have 
taken  part  In  the  adventures  of  Elizabethan 
England  and  Joined  with  the  great  captains 
of  thct  day  In  exploring  the  oceans  and  the 
land  Eind  rivers  beyond  previously  narrow 
confines.  Quite  truly  are  we  doing  the  same 
things,  engaging  In  the  same  adventures, 
and  enjoying  the  thrill  of  the  unknown  and 
the  unexplored.  Their  oceans  are  our  skies 
and  their  ships  are  our  rockets  and  space 
vehicles.  Their  problems  are  our  problems. 
Their  dangers  are  ours.  Their  accomplish- 
ments and  successes  will  be  ours  also. 

(James  G.  Allen  has  been  chairman,  de- 
partment of  history,  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  since  1945.  He  has  written  fre- 
quently In  professional  Journals,  especially 
in  the  field  of  British  constitutional  history, 
is  also  author  of  "Naval  History  and  Strat- 
egy— A  Syllabus  and  Guide  to  Reading,"  and 
a  recent  study,  entitled  "Editorial  Opinion 
in  the  British  Commonwealth") 


THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMTSSION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
before  me  a  column  written  by  Lawrence 
Laurent,  published  in  this  morning's 
Washin^on  Post.  It  deals  with  the 
question  of  TV  licenses,  the  judgment  of 
TV  licensees,  and  the  surveillance  which 
the  FCC  now  promises  to  devote  to  all 
the  circumstances.  In  general  It  ap- 
plauds the  recent  action  by  the  FCC  in 
putting  all  petitions  for  a  license  renewal 
on  notice  that  they  must  perform  in  the 
public  interest  and  be  capable  of  dem- 
onstrating that  performance  in  order  to 
obtain  a  renewal. 

I  likewise  have  before  me  a  short 
article  written  by  Drew  Pearson  in  which 
he  explains  the  difBculty  the  industry 


may  have  in  trying  to  smear  Mr.  Newton 
N.  Minow,  Chairman  of  the  FCC.  whose 
own  life  seems  to  be  in  very  fine  order 
and  not  subgect  to  the  usual  smears 
which  are  sometimes  resorted  to  in  try- 
ing to  embarrass  a  man  in  public  office 
with  public  responsibility. 

I  ask  unatiimous  consent  that  both 
articles  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IFiom  the  Washington  Post.  July  17,  19611 

FCC     W.\RNS     Licensees     Must     Match 
Promises 

(By  iLawrence  Laurent i 

Ever  since  Newton  N  'Minow  announced 
the  get-tough  policy  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  broadcasters  have 
feared  that  one  of  them  would  be  held  up  a.s  a 
horrible  example  The  great  fear  wa.i  that 
some  broadcaster  would  lose  the  Federal 
license  that  enables  him  to  do  business 

Last  week,  in  a  decision  of  wide  signifi- 
cance, the  PCC  passed  up  the  opportunity  tu 
deny  a  license.  Instead,  the  Commission  is- 
sued a  warning  to  all  broadcasters,  advising 
them  that  the  promises  made  In  order  to 
get  a  license  for  a  station  will  be  carefully 
matched  against  the  station's  performance 

The  example  on  which  the  FCC  huncr  its 
warning  notice  was  the  performance  of  radio 
station  KORD  in  Pasco.  Wash 

In  1957.  KORD  told  the  FCC  that  6  per- 
cent of  the  broadcasting  schedule  would  be 
local,  live  programing. 

'It's  1960  renewal  application  showed." 
said  the  FCC,  "that  KORD  in  its  composite 
week  had  devoted  no  time  to  local,  live,  edu- 
cational talks  or  miscellaneous  programing 

KORD  also  proposed  in  1957.  to  have  700 
commercial  spot  announcements  during  an 
84- hour  broadcast  week.  It  broadcast  1,631 
commercial  spot  announcements  In  an  op- 
erating week  only  slightly  longer,  charged 
the  FCC. 

The  station  promised  the  FCC  that  It 
would  Improve  its  performance  This  is  a 
standard  device,  known  at  the  FCC  as  "up- 
grading proposals  at  renewal  time."  In  the 
past,  a  promise  to  Improve  was  usually 
enough  for  the  PCC  to  renew  a  station's 
license. 

The  PCC  didn't  put  KORD  out  of  busi- 
ness. Instead,  the  staticm  got  a  1-year  re- 
newal (instead  of  the  customary  3-year 
license),  and  the  Commission  agreed  with 
the  station's  own  observation  that  "it  is 
obvious  that  In  any  future  license  period 
KORD  will  be  keenly  aware  that  its  per- 
formance will  be  scrutinized  with  great 
c£.re.' 

The  FCC  also  noted  that  it  was  impressed 
with  recent  Improvements  by  the  station. 
The  Commission  said:  "KORD,  throvigh  its 
principals  and  staff,  has  demonstrated  fairly 
close  and  continuing  contact  with  Its  service 
area  in  order  to  determine  the  area  s  needs. 
Further,  the  staff  has  been  encouraged  to 
participate  In  civic  activities  and  at  staff  bi- 
weekly meetings  there  Is  discussion  of  ways 
and  means  to  meet  the  area's  needs  and  to 
participate  in  public  service  projects." 

Obviously,  the  billion-dollar  broadcast- 
ing industry  would  not  be  shattered  over  the 
fate  of  a  l,(X)0-watt  radio  station  in  Pasco, 
Wash.  What  gives  last  week's  "memoran- 
dum opinion  and  order"  its  impnct  was  the 
warning  Issued  to  all  broadcast  licensees. 

One  Commissioner  explained:  "The  Com- 
mission decided  It  would  be  unfair  to  single 
out  KORD  and  that  It  would  be  better  prac- 
tice to  apply  the  PCC's  new  policy  proppec- 
tlvely  and  across  the  boards." 

In  its  official  notice,  the  PCC  explained 
Just  why  It  would  match  promises  against 
performance: 


It  is  one  thing  for  a  licensee  to  decide 
that  its  community  has  greater  need  for 
religious  or  educational  programs  than  par- 
ticular agricultural  or  talk,  or  entertainment 
programs — or.  Indeed,  for  an  essentially  new 
format. 

"This  is  a  Judgment  percullarly  within 
the  licensee's  competence.  But  It  Is  quite 
another  thing  for  the  applicant  to  drastically 
curtail  his  propo.sed  public  service  program- 
ing •  •  •  and  Increase  his  advertising  con- 
tent and  'music-news.'  without  an  appro- 
priate and  adequate  tinding  of  a  change  In 
the  programing  needs  of  his  area. 

"Nor  can  such  an  applicant  mechanically 
recite,  "changing  needs  of  the  community  ' 
He  has  a  burden  of  demonstrating  Just  why 
his  community  has  less  need  for  such  public 
service  progr.-uning  than  when  he  originally 
prriposcd   it" 

The  KOHD  decl.^lon  takes  its  place  along- 
side the  Suburban  decision  that  was  issued 
recently  In  the  ca.«;e  of  Suburban  the  PCC 
turned  down  an  applicant  because  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  determine  the  needs  of 
the   community. 

In  the  two  decisions,  it  is  obvious  that 
public  policy  now  demands  two  things. 
tirst,  anyone  who  wants  a  broadcast  license 
must  seek  out  the  "tastes,  desires  and  needs 
of  his  cummunlly  "  and  tell  the  FCC  how 
he  proposes  to  meet  these  needs.  Secondly, 
he  will  have  to  make  good  on  his  promises. 


|Fii.-ni   the  Washington  Post.  July   16,   19611 

MiNows    A    Touch    Ons   To    Smear 

(  By  Drew  Pearson ) 

It's  supposed  to  be  a  trade  secret,  but  word 
has  been  passed  out  from  some  of  Uie  t<jp 
moguls  of  the  broadcasting  Industry  to  "get 
Minow"  This  refers  to  tlie  new  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Newton  Minow,  who  had  the  temerity  to 
bhist  crime,  sex,  and  blood-and-thunder 
television. 

Certain  telecasters  have  been  in  a  slow  boil 
ever  since  and  have  started  a  quiet  but  in- 
tensive Investigation  of  Minow's  background 
If  they  can  come  up  with  something  In  the 
Way  of  a  smear,  they'll  use  it  as  liard  as  they 
know  how. 

Only  trouble  is  that  Minow  has  led  a  very 
circumspect  and  apparently  righteous  life 
His  chief  public  career  was  as  law  clerk  to 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Fred  'Vinson,  a  rugged 
individualist  and  battler  for  human  rights. 
After  that.  Minow  Joined  the  law  firm  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  in  Chicago,  where  he  kept 
Ills  nose  to  the  grindstone. 

Minow  is  happily  married,  with  a  young 
family,  and  likes  to  spend  his  evenings  at 
home.  The  broadcasters'  hunt  for  skuldug- 
gery m.iy  bo  disappointing. 

Meanwhile,  the  FCC  Is  continuing  to 
watch  crime  and  sex  on  television,  and  the 
itiside  word  is  that  TV  stations  using  "The 
L^ntouchables"  will  have  their  licenses  given 
careful  scrutiny  when  they  come  up  for 
renewal 

Tlie  National  Association  for  Better  Radio 
and  Television  has  described  "The  Untouch- 
ablcs'  as  "not  fit  for  the  television  screen." 
In  a  report  on  a  typically  brutal  episode,  the 
association  comments; 

"This  demonstrates  the  victory  of  crime 
Over  law  for  59  minutes  less  commercials. 
As  always  in  this  series,  there  was  much 
crime,  including  five  violent  and  horrible 
murders,  one  bombing,  one  stabbing  in  the 
back.  The  gangsters  were  well  dressed, 
.?hol*^l  in  Important  meetings,  had  a  sense  of 
power,  outwitted  authorities  until  the  last 
minute  when  a  mistake  was  made.  They 
made  huge  amounts  of  money." 

"The  Untouchables"  focuses  on  every  hor- 
rible grimace  In  Its  scenes  of  violence  and 
brutality      Here  are  a  few  typical  scenes: 

Gangsters  free  a  kidnaped  man  after  the 
ran-som  is  paid,  then  gleefully  machlnegun 


him  In  the  back  as  he  Is  running  and  rolling 
down  a  hill. 

A  wife  watches  with  enjoyment  as  her 
husband  is  brutally  beaten,  the  scene  ending 
in  a  closeup  of  his  bleeding  head.  Later  he 
comes  out  of  his  stupwr,  goes  to  her  hotel 
room  and  guns  her  down. 

A  pretty  girl  is  slapped  viciously  by  a 
gangster.  Later  15  carefree  girls  are  mowed 
down  by  machlnegun  fire,  their  terror  and 
agony  shown  closetip  for  the  audience  to 
relish. 


MONROE  DOCTRINE  VERSUS  INTER- 
AMERICAN  TREATIES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  two  excellently  written 
letters  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  recent  date  under 
the  heading  "Monroe  Doctrine  Versus 
Inter-American  Treaties." 

I  wish  to  make  particular  reference  to 
one  of  them  written  by  Mr.  Herminio 
Portell-Vila,  professor  in  exile.  Univer- 
sity of  Havana. 

He  writes: 

For  the  past  few  days  I  have  been  reading 
in  your  paper  and  In  other  papers  a  num- 
ber of  statements  about  the  recent  Cuban 
Incident,  the  most  recent  one  being  the 
letter  signed  by  Diego  Aguila  de  Monteverde 
in  the  Star. 

I  am  one  of  the  seven  Latin  American  dele- 
gates who  In  1933,  in  Montevideo,  drafted 
the  Non-intervention  Pact  of  Montevideo 
I  was  one  of  the  Cuban  plenipotentiary  dele- 
gates to  the  VII  International  Conference  of 
American  States;  but  what  is  happening  in 
Cuba  today,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Aguila 
de  Monteverde  and  some  other  people  can- 
not see  It,  Is  that  the  Non-intervention  Pact 
has  been  violated  by  the  Communist  Inter- 
national. We  never  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  military  and  diplomatic  intervention  of 
the  United  States  In  Latin  America,  as  prac- 
ticed up  to  1933,  to  open  the  way  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Latin 
America,  that  we  have  today.  The  case  of 
Cuba  is  quite  clear  There  we  have  the  In- 
tervention of  Red  China,  openly  flouting  the 
principle  of  nonintervention. 

Furthermore,  all  this  sanctimonious  re- 
spect for  the  Convention  on  Duties  and 
Rights  of  the  States,  of  Montevideo  (Non- 
intervention Pact) .  falls  to  take  Into  consid- 
eration that  Inter-Amerlcan  treaties  against 
intervention  did  not  stop  at  Montevideo 
In  1933,  but  were  reasserted  in  Lima,  in 
Havana.  In  Panama,  In  Washington,  In  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  in  Bogota,  In  Caracas,  and  in 
Santiago  de  Chile  as  recently  as  1959,  all  the 
time  stating  that  the  Republics  of  the  two 
Americas  were  against  intervention  by  the 
totalltarlans  of  the  right  and  the  totali- 
tarlans  of  the  left  and  should  oppose  It. 
Those  who  did  not  oppose  Communist  Inter- 
vention In  Hungary,  Indochina,  Greece. 
Tibet  and  so  forth,  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
by  Red  China,  now  present  themselves  as  the 
champions  of  nonintervention  when  there  Is 
Soviet  and  Chinese  intervention  in  Cuba. 
Playing  with  words,  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nations  and  with  the  freedom  of  peoples 
dominated  by  the  Communists. 

Hebminio  Portell-Vila, 
Professor    (in   exile).    University   of 
Havana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Monroe   Doctrine    Versus    Inter-American 
Treaties 

For  the  past  few  days  I  have  been  reading 
in  your  paper  and  In  other 4)apers  a  number 


of  statements  about  the  recent  Cuban  inci- 
dent, the  most  recent  one  being  the  letter 
signed  by  Diego  Aguila  de  Monteverde  in 
the  Star.  Mr.  Aguila  de  Monteverde  talks 
about  the  Convention  on  Duties  and  Rights 
of  the  States  (Non-intervention  Pact  of 
Montevideo)  as  enjoining  the  United  States 
from  doing  anything  about  the  Communist 
regime  of  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba. 

I  am  one  of  the  several  Latin  American 
delegates  who  in  1933,  in  Montevideo, 
drafted  the  Non-intervention  Pact  of  Monte- 
video I  was  one  of  the  Cuban  plenipoten- 
tiary delegates  to  the  VII  International  Con- 
lerence  of  American  States;  but  what  is 
happening  in  Cuba  today,  and  It  Is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Aguila  de  Monteverde  and  some 
other  people  cannot  see  it.  is  that  the  Non- 
intervention Pact  has  been  violated  by  the 
Communist  International.  We  never  wanted 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  military  and  diplomatic 
intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America,  as  practiced  up  to  1933,  to  open  the 
way  for  the  intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Latin  America,  that  we  have  today.  The 
case  of  Cuba  is  quite  clear.  There  we  have 
the  intervention  of  Red  China,  openly 
flouting  the  principle  of  nonintervention. 

Furthermore,  all  this  sanctimonious  re- 
spect for  the  Convention  on  Duties  and 
Rights  of  the  States,  of  Montevideo  (Non- 
intervention Pact),  fails  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration that  inter-American  treaties 
against  intervention  did  not  stop  at  Monte- 
video in  1933,  but  were  reasserted  in  Lima, 
in  Havana,  In  Panama,  In  Washington,  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  BogotA,  In  Caracas,  and 
in  Santiago  de  Chile  as  recently  as  1959.  all 
the  time  stating  that  the  Republics  of  the 
two  Americas  were  against  Intervention  by 
the  totalltarlans  of  the  right  and  the  totall- 
tarlans of  the  left  aiid  should  oppose  it. 
Those  who  did  not  oppose  Communist  inter- 
vention In  Hungary.  Indochina.  Greece. 
Tibet,  and  so  forth,  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
by  Red  China,  now  present  themselves  as 
the  champions  of  nonintervention  when 
there  is  Soviet  and  Chinese  Intervention  in 
Cuba.  Playing  with  words,  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  nations  and  with  the  freedom 
of  peoples  dominated  by  the  Communists 
Herminio  Portell-Vila. 
Professor  (in  exile).  University  of 
Havana. 


In  the  letter  by  Diego  Aguila  de  Monte- 
verde In  the  April  39  Issue  of  the  Star  under 
the  caption  "Monroe  Doctrine  Versus  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaties"  are  to  be  found  quota- 
tions from  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo  and 
from  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  signed  in  Bogota  on  April 
30,  1948. 

The  writer,  in  the  closing  paragraph, 
states  that  the  treaties  of  Montevideo  and 
Bogota  must  be  respected  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment if  this  country  is  to  remain  the 
land  to  which  the  world  can  look  as  the  sup- 
porter of  such  basic  principles  as  self-de- 
termination, liberty  and  Justice  for  all  men 
and  for  all  nations. 

Conceding  the  points  In  the  preceding 
paragraph,  It  would  be  fair  to  ask  whether 
Diego  Aguila  de  Monteverde  has  given  suffi- 
cient thought  to  whether  his  statements 
might  further  weaken  the  stand  that  must 
be  taken  In  order  to  maintain  freedom  in 
this  country  and  In  all  other  countries  not 
yet  gobbled  up  by  the  Communists. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  we  must  keep  in 
mind:  The  Roosevelt  era  differs  vastly  from 
the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  era  as  far  as  the 
concert  of  nations  is  concerned.  We  must 
also  remember  the  dignity  of  any  one  of  the 
nations,  including  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  the  vili- 
fications of  one  Castro,  who.  Incidentally,  is 
no  respecter  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  Why  Is  it  that 
Monteverde  failed  to  make  due  note  of  that 
part  of  article   13  of   the  Treaty  of  Bogota 


which  reads:  "•  •  •  respecting  at  the  same 
time  the  principle  of  universal  morality  and 
of  human  rights."  In  this  connection,  let  us 
ask  what  excuses  we  can  find  for  Castro  that 
would  outweigh  his  betrayal  of  his  own 
country,  now,  essentially,  a  Russian  satellite 
and  a  danger  to  all  Inter-Amerlcan  states.  In 
the  same  connection  we  must  also  ask 
whether  the  time  has  come  to  slap  down 
the  traitor  and  tyrant  in  question  and  ask 
for  the  unqualiiied  support  of  all  other  Latin 
American  States  and  of  those  within  Cuba 
who  claim  the  right  to  be  free — all  in  the 
name  of  human  and  of  national  dignity.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  In  the  last  analysis  the 
Communists  are  engaging  us  In  an  unprece- 
dented var    a  real  and  ugly  all-out  war. 

Oscar  E  Mollari. 


COORDINATION    OF    INTELLIGENCE 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  serious  challenges  confront- 
ing our  Nation  involves  the  collection, 
evaluation,  and  utilization  of  informa- 
tion— more  technically  referred  to  as  in- 
telligence— concerning  the  Soviet  Union 
and  world  communism. 

It  is  very  understandable  why  we  hear 
of  frequent  schemes  relative  to  the  or- 
ganization and  direction  of  our  intel- 
ligence activities.  I  believe  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  devoted 
attention  to  this  matter  share  a  common 
desire  to  assure  that  our  intelligence 
activities  are  as  effective  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  make  them.  However,  in  our 
desire  to  achieve  increased  effectiveness 
we  must  move  with  due  prudence  in  this 
very  delicate  and  vital  area  of  national 
security  endeavors.  We  must  not  take  a 
precipitous  course  which  would  jeopard- 
ize the  good  features  of  our  intelligence 
organizations  and  procedures. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem,  and  the  recognized  necessity 
for  clear  thinking  in  this  matter,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  the  principal  article 
"Unification  of  Intelligence"  appearing 
in  the  June  1961  issue  of  the  VFW 
American  Security  Reporter.  This 
publication,  devoted  to  national  security 
matters,  is  published  monthly  by  the. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
VFW  commander  in  chief,  Ted  C.  Con- 
nell,  of  Texas.  This  furticle  by  Brig. 
Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  re» 
tired,  director  of  national  security  and 
foreign  affairs  of  the  VFW,  discusses 
the  dangers  of  arbitrary  overcontrol  of 
intelligence  activities  which  could  result 
from  the  establishment  of  an  intelli- 
gence "czar." 

Not  only  is  this  article  in  the  VFW 
American  Security  Reporter  important 
to  the  overall  problem  of  intelligence, 
but  it  is  of  particular  interest,  as  Gen- 
eral Hittle  points  out  the  relationship  of 
intelligence  matters  to  the  increasing — 
and  in  some  respects  dubious — reliance 
being  placed  upon  electronic  computers 
in  attempting  to  prophesy  the  coui-se  of 
future  warfare. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  reason- 
ing in  this  article,  which  reflects  an 
unusually  clear  understanding  of  the  in- 
telligence functions  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  ultimate  formulation  of  our 
national  strategic  policies.  This  article 
is  another  example  of  how  the  Veterans 
of    Foreign    Wars,    whose    membership 
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consists  entirely  of  oversea  veterans, 
continues  to  make  important  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  security  thinking 
and  thus  to  our  defense  posture  itself. 
The  VFW  American  Security  Re- 
porter exerts  an  important  and  con- 
structive influence  on  defense  thinking. 
I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  read  this 
highly  important  article.  "The  Unifica- 
tion of  Intelligence,"  because  it  will.  I 
believe,  provide  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  extremely  care- 
ful consideration  of  any  of  the  reported 
proposals  to  centralize  further  the  con- 
trol of  intelligence  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Unific.\tion  or  Mu.itaby  Intelligence 

( By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle.  U.S.  Marine  Ck)rps. 

retired,    director,    national    security    and 

foreign  affairs,  VFW) 

According  to  persistent  reports  out  of  the 
Pentagon,  the  next  major  target  for  cen- 
tralized control  is  military  Intelligence.  If 
serious  consideration  actually  is  being  given 
to  setting  up  a  "czar"'  over  Intelligence  func- 
tions of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  then 
there  is  genuine  cause  for  concern. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what  many 
financial  and  administrative  aspects  of  de- 
fense are  proper  subjects  for  overall  co- 
ordination and  direction.  Such  has  been 
demonstrated  persuasively  through  the  sin- 
gle manager  system  in  overall  Department 
of  Defense  supervision  of  procurement  and 
distribution  of  common  items.  Also,  cen- 
tralized coordination  of  research  and  de- 
velopment is  required  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  types  of  duplication.  Yet 
even  in  this  field  an  arbitrary  overall  di- 
rection could  lead  to  throttling  original  and 
bold  thinking. 

Centralized  direction  of  military  intel- 
ligence, however,  must  be  approached  with 
the  greatest  of  caution.  Such  caution  must 
be  based  upon  an  appreciation  that  the  col- 
lection, evaluation  and  utilization  of  intel- 
ligence is  not  a  precise  science.  Intelligence, 
relating  to  all  aspects  of  actual  or  potential 
enemies,  is  probably  the  moat  abstract  fea- 
ture of  the  art  of  war.  Such  things  as  mili- 
tary morale,  national  determination,  the 
mental  power,  the  physical  stamina,  and 
the  will  of  leadership  are  certainly  not  sub- 
ject to  precise  calculation. 

Also,  It  must  be  realized  that  intelligence 
functions  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
are  highly  specialized  and  involve  com- 
plicated procedures  within  the  services 
themselves  at  the  present  time.  Whatever 
kind  of  overall  intelligence  "czar"  may  be 
contemplated,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
sjjecialized  intelligence  functions  of  the 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  could  be  merged 
into  one  sprawling  system  under  a  new  au- 
thority. The  service  intelligence  functions 
must  of  necessity  be  continued  regardless 
of  what  labels  are  applied  to  the  organiza- 
tion. If  they  are  bundled  up  into  one  big 
ball,  confusion  in  the  intelligence  field  will 
be  unavoidable.  Confusion  in  intelligence 
activities  Inevitably  leads  to  mistakes  that 
snowball  into  disasters. 

Yet,  in  approaching  any  proposal  for  uni- 
fication of  intelligence  functions  there  is 
one  fundamental  fact  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind:  the  intelligence  process  in  the 
defense  establishment  is  today  certainly  far 
from  being  a  wtlly-nllly,  freewheeling  oper- 
ation as  might  be  inferred  from  those  who 
are  pushing  for  an  even  tighter  type  of 
control.  The  intelligence  organization  with- 
in   each   military   service    Involves    a   care- 


fully establish.ed  organization  based  upon 
highly  specialized  experience.  The  Joint 
staff  tinder  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Includes 
a  highly  organized  J-2  (intelligence)  direc- 
torate. Above  the  defense  level  the  blending 
of  military  and  other  intelligence  is  effected 
through  the  National  Intelligence  Board 
which  produces  the  overall  national  intelli- 
gence estimates  for  the  National  Security 
Council  and,  of  course,  the  President. 

Of  all  the  various  types  of  military  en- 
deavors intelligence  lends  itself  least  read- 
ily to  the  neat  package  approach.  If  our  na- 
tional strategy  is  to  be  sound,  it  must  be 
thoroughly  objective.  ObJecUvjty  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  intelUj;;euce  as  to  the 
actual  or  potential  enemy.  The  history  of 
warfare  demonstrates  repeatedly  and  conclu- 
sively that  there  is  no  quicker  WMy  to  iiave  a 
military  disaster  than  to  lose  objectivity  la 
war  planning.  Tlie  lo£5  of  objectivity  in- 
variably results  from  wishful  thinking  in  the 
intelligence  process.  Consequently,  if  there 
is  any  place  for  arbitrary  direction  as  to  wh.it 
is  to  be  searched  for,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
such  information,  and  what  that  informa- 
tion means,  it  is  not  in  the  intelligence  fleld 

Any  person  who  possessed  power  to  direct 
all  military  Intelligence  would  have  the 
power  to  shape  the  nature  of  the  intelligence 
that  would  be  produced  By  so  shaping  tlie 
nature  of  the  Intelligence  produced,  that  in- 
dividual would  be,  in  turn,  actually  shaping 
the  nature  of  our  nfitlonal  strategy.  There 
would  be  no  guarantee  that  the  enemy  would 
be  so  cooperative  as  to  make  his  war  plans 
conform  to  our  preshaped  ccnclusions. 

Total  objectivity  In  the  Intelligence  fleld 
is  even  more  Important  today  in  view  of  the 
increasing  use  being  made  of  electronic  com- 
puters In  war  planning.  As  smart  as  a  com- 
puter may  be.  it  is  still  dependent  in  reach- 
ing its  conclusions  upon  what  is  "cranked" 
into  It  in  the  way  of  initial  data  Thus, 
what  comes  out  of  the  electronic  brain  de- 
pends upon  what  goes  into  it.  A  czar" 
who  decided  what  Intelligence  goes  into  the 
computer  could  pretty  well  determine  in 
advance  what  kind  of  decisions  would  come 
out  of  it.  This,  of  course,  underlines  the 
pitfalls  of  lack  of  objectivity  in  the  over- 
centralized  control  of  Intelligence;  and  it 
also  points  up  the  dangers  inherent  in  over- 
dependence  upon  electronics  rather  than 
human  brains. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  teclinological  de- 
vices should  not  be  used.  But  it  does  mean 
that,  when  the  fate  of  the  Nation  and  our 
civilization  are  at  stake,  wisdom,  insight, 
and  the  rare  attributes  of  inspired  leader- 
ship will  be  found  In  the  human  brain  and 
never  In  manmade  electrical  circuits. 

If  there  is  any  pln.ce  in  the  governmental 
process  where  a  "clash  of  opinion"  Is  ap- 
propriate in  presentation  of  information  to 
the  responsible  officials,  it  is  in  the  matter 
of  intelligence.  Only  those  responsible  for 
the  decision  and  its  results  should  ha'.e  tlie 
power  to  judge  major  intelligence  m.itters. 
By  the  same  token  such  Judgment  must  not 
be  undermined  by  a  subordinate  having  the 
authority  to  shape  through  administrative 
control  the  nature  of  intelligence  that 
reaches  his  superiors. 

The  proper  place  for  such  cla.sh  of  opinion 
to  occur  and  for  the  judgments  to  be  made 
is  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  National 
Security  Council,  and   the  White  House. 

As  a  poetscrlpt,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
observe  that  we  are  indeed,  through  in- 
creasing reliance  on  electronic  computers 
in  attempting  to  predict  the  course  of  war- 
fare, approaching  a  questionable  situation. 
It  has  long  been  axiomatic  in  the  field  of 
military  history  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  is  trying  to  ascertain  for  sure  what 
actually  happened  in  war.  Are  we.  la  fact, 
unwittingly  sefeking  escape  from  crucial  de- 
cisions by  delegating  that  responsibility  to 
electronic  computers;   and  are  we  thus  try- 


ing to  write  history  in  advance?  Are  we 
succumbing  to  the  same  frailties  as  those 
ancients  who  before  the  battle  consulted 
the  oracles  who  were  the  then  acknowledged 
experts  in  reading  the  future  in  tea  lea\c.^? 
If  so.  we  have  perrniited  electronics  to  by- 
pa.ss  intellect  and  carry  us  full  cycle  into 
man's  past,  and  man's  mistakes. 


DANGER  OF  TRAGIC  CUBAN  SITUA- 
TION BECOMING  -PERMANKNT 

Mr.  SMATHER.S.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  danger  faces  America  today — as  if 
we  did  not  have  enough  already. 

The  tragic  Cuban  .situation  is  in  dar.- 
gcr  of  becoming  permanent  if  Fidel 
Castro  is  permitted  to  carry  out  his  now 
troika  formula.  Ca.stro  liopes  to  solid- 
ify his  Red  dictator.ship  through  a 
three-.step  program. 

First,  he  seeks  poJtponcment  of  any 
hemispheric  action  against  his  regime 
at  this  time,  to  be  followed  by,  second, 
toleration  of  hi.s  Communi.st  rule,  both 
by  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  llic  whole  world.  Third, 
finally,  he  hope.i  to  sain  acceptance  of 
his  diclatorijlup  in  fact,  if  not  in  law. 

The  grave  danger  to  this  hemispheie 
if  Castro  continues  in  power  has  been 
pointed  out  in  an  important  article  writ- 
ten by  Harold  Milks,  the  Associated 
Pre.ss  corrc.spondeiit  m  Havana  for  the 
past  2  years,  until  he  was  forced  to  flee 
Cuba.  Milk.s.  who  lias  been  covering 
Communist  trouble  spots  in  the  world 
for  15  years,  said  in  Uiis  article: 

Based  on  a  knowledge  of  communism  and 
its  tactics  learned  firsthand  in  China,  in  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  and  In  Ciilja  and  in  conver- 
sations with  diplomat.s  and  competent  ob- 
servers In  all  these  areas.  I  predict  that 
communism  will  have  a  hold  on  much.  If 
not  all.  of  Latin  America  in  3  years.  If  the 
Castro  regime  remains  in  power  in  Cuba 

This  is  a  sobering  conclusion,  but  on\* 
which  I  believe  is  shockingly  close  to  the 
Lrutli. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Milks'  article,  as  published  in  the  Miami 
Herald  of  June  18,  1961,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  bciny  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ho'.v    Rus-srA.    CHIN.^    Ake    Using    Cvha    To 
Subvert  Latin  Amfkica 

(By  Harold  K    Milks) 

Communist  China  and  the  Red  regime  of 
Fidel  Castro  stemmed  from  a  common 
front — agrarian  reform — but  the  guiding 
hand  behind  both  was  that  of  Uie  Kremlin. 

Today  Niklta  Khrushchev  and  the  Peiplng 
Chinese  are  racing  to  see  which  can  exploit 
Cuba  fastest  as  a  means  of  penetration  to 
the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

D'oring  the  past  15  years  of  reporting  news 
events  abroad  I  have  watched  communi.sni 
spread  over  once- free  China,  studied  its 
rapid  development  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
wltne.'jsed  its  relentless  envelojmient  of  tiny 
Cuba. 

Tlie  reaction  to  these  developments  and  to 
their  ai)parently  placid  acceptance  by  some 
Western  peoples  and  go\ernments,  at  times 
inciudint;  our  own.  has  been  terrifying  to 
one  who  knows  what  communism  Is. 

There  are  profound  similarities  in  the 
Chinese  Communist  revolution  mounted 
from  the  cave-studd -kI  hills  of  remote  Yenan 
after  World  War  II  and  In  the  bearded  Cas- 
tro's adroit  twist  of  a  once  popular  demo- 
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cralic  revolt  against  Cuban  ex-Dictator  Ful- 
^enclo  Batista  into  a  Russian  and  Red 
thlnese-gulded  regime. 

These  eimllarities  represent  to  me  fur- 
ther proof  that  both  were  shaped  by  the 
Kremlin  in  line  with  boasts  I  have  heard 
Nikita  Khrushchev  make  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  some  day  bury   the  West. 

When  I  first  reached  China  in  1&46  to  re- 
port Gen.  George  Marshall's  ill-fated  peace 
mission,  Communist  leaders  there  had 
dropped  their  guise  cf  agrarian  reformers 
They  had  emerged  as  full  fledged.  Moscow- 
directed  and  trained  Communists  as  de- 
voted to  making  their  vast  country  Red  as 
Khrushchev  is  t(j  making  ours  a  completely 
Communist  world. 

When  I  left  Havana  last  month  after  2 
years  of  watching  the  Castro  revolution 
swing  steadily  Into  the  Communist  camp, 
leaving  many  of  his  own  lieutenants  dead. 
In  prison,  or  In  exile.  6  million  Cubans  were 
trapped  In  a  Communist  military  dictator- 
ship as  vicious  and  as  cruel  as  any  in  the 
postwar  years  of  Eastern  Europe. 

So,  In  the  brief  sp&n  of  15  years,  world 
communism  had  routed  the  United  States 
and  Its  Interests  from  a  great  area  of  the 
Pacific  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
given  the  Kremlin  and  Its  associates  their 
own  strategically  placed  "ofTshcrt;"  Island 
only  90  miles  from  the  American  frontier. 

LATINS    TO    FALL     IN     3     TEAKS 

Based  on  a  knowledge  ci  communism  and 
its  tactics  learned  firsthand  in  China,  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  in  Cuba,  and  in  conversa- 
tions with  diplomats  and  competent  ob- 
servers in  all  these  areas,  I  predict  that  com- 
munism win  have  a  hold  on  much.  If  not  all, 
of  Latin  America  in  3  years.  If  the  Castro 
regime  remains  In  ptiwer  In  Cuba. 

The  Castro  philosophy  and  the  Commu- 
nist philosophy  alike  demand  expansion.  It 
Is  no  secret  today  that  Cuba  and  Its  2-year- 
old  revolutionary  regime  has  been  picked  as 
the  spearhead  of  Red  penetration  Into  other 
Latin  American  areas. 

Castro  himself  announced  publicly  that 
he  expected  to  see  the  Andes  Mountains  be- 
come the  Sierra  Maeslra.  or  birthplace,  of 
new  Castro-type  revolutions  in  South 
America. 

The  big  support  Russia  and  Red  China 
are  giving  Castro  today,  especially  in  arma- 
ments, are  far  greater  than  he  reqtilres  In 
Cuba  alone.  The  natural  Inference  is  that 
Cuba  Is  simply  a  staging  area  for  an  advance 
Into  Latin  America. 

BBCAN    IN    SAME    MANNCB 

A  study  of  revolutionary  movements  at 
firsthand  In  remote  China  and  in  neighbor- 
ing Cuba  produces  some  startling  similarities. 

Communist  leaders  In  both  nations— and 
Pldel  Castro  must  now  be  included  among 
them — began  their  campaigns  with  the  prom- 
ise of  sweeping  aprariun  reforms  aimed  at 
helping  the  landless  and  the  little  people  of 
the  two  nations 

Both  battled  admittedly  corrupt  regimes  to 
achieve  national  power.  In  China  the  rule 
of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  in 
Cuba  that  of  Batis'a  degenerated  Into  a  suc- 
cession of  terroristic  activities — now  replaced 
by  new  tyrannies.  In  both  nations  the 
United  States  became  the  favorite  whipping 
boy.  and  "Hate  America"  became  the  theme 
song  of  Communists  snd  their  associates. 

Perhaps  fe  a  natural  result  of  these  simi- 
larities in  origin.  Fled  China  Is  competing 
with  the  Kremlin  to^iay  for  the  right  to  guide 
Cuban  policies  and  the  overall  program  of 
Communist  penetration  into  the  rest  of 
Latin  America. 

Cuban  Communist  leaders,  who  boasted  In 
the  past  that  the}'  control  Fidel  Castro's 
mind,  and  so  can  ifford  to  permit  him  to 
continue  as  head  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, give  strong  lipservlce  to  both  the 
Moscow  and  the  Peiplng  regimes. 


LATIN    AMEUCA    FESTILE 

During  3  years  In  China  I  talked  with  Mao 
Tze-tung  and  more  frequently  with  Premier 
Chou  En-lai  and  his  top  lieutenant,  Wang 
Plng-nan,  now  Peiplng's  Ambassador  In 
Poland. 

All  three  spoke  with  interest  about  I^atin 
,\merica  and  all  three  even  at  that  time 
regarded  It  as  a  fertile  ground  for  Commu- 
nist expansion  once  their  war  wth  stub- 
bom,  faltering  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  won. 
It  took  more  than  a  dozen  years  and  Castro's 
victory  over  Batista  to  open  the  way  into 
Latin  America  for  them. 

There  was  no  less  Interest  about  I^tin 
America  evidenced  in  Moscow  where  from 
1956  through  1959  I  watched  Premier  Khru- 
shchev whip  his  followers  into  a  race  to  out- 
produce ai'.d  outperform  the  United  States 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

There  I  watched  In  1359  as  Cuban  Com- 
munists fresh  from  the  Castro  victory  de- 
scribed to  an  international  meeting  tlie 
prominent  place  Communists  played  in 
Castro's  successful  revolution. 

Later  In  Havana  these  same  leaders  denied 
their  own  statements,  claiming  they  were 
misquoted  in  Moscow.  At  that  time  Cuban 
oommunlsm  was  not  yet  ready  to  emerge  as 
the  real  power  behind  bearded  Fidel  and  his 
'  humml.'it  "  revolution. 


PROCEESS    TO 

Similarities  of  origin  and  hate  of  the 
United  States  were  not  the  only  parallels  I 
found  in  the  Chinese  and  Cuban  revolutions. 
The  pattern  of  development  from  a  rela- 
tively democratic  rule  Into  a  regime  of 
armed  terror  was  the  same  in  each  country. 

Round-faced  Mao  used  to  tell  visitors  to 
his  old  Communist  capital  of  Yenan  how  the 
overthrow  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  would  liberate 
all  Chinese  from  political  and  economic 
slavery. 

Each  man  will  be  his  own  master."  he 
promised.  "And  every  man  who  wants  it, 
will  own  his  own  land." 

His  promised  liberty  for  the  Chinese  mil- 
lions was  brief.  Almost  before  they  knew 
what  was  happening,  the  Chinese  people 
were  herded  into  communes  and  their  land 
expropriated  for  collective  or  State-operated 
farms. 

Personal  liberty  became  as  remote  under 
communism  In  China  as  economic  freedom. 
My  own  Chinese  assistant  was  tried  by  a 
people's  court  In  Nanking  and  executed  by  a 
pistol  shot  In  the  head,  presumably  because 
he  had  been  a  long  associate  and  good  friend 
of  Americans.  Thousands  more  suffered  a 
like  fate. 

SAME    PATTERN    IN    CVBA 

Exactly  the  same  pattern  prevailed  a  dec- 
ade later  in  Castro's  Cuba. 

Two  years  ago  last  May,  Fidel  Castro  led 
his  entire  cabinet — Including  a  mii.lster  of 
agriculture  he  executed  recently  for  coun- 
terrevolutionary activities — Into  the  Sierra 
Maostra  mountains  to  enact  a  stringent 
agrarian  reform  law.  It  promised  lana  for 
the  landless  and  reasonable  reimbLrsement 
for  those  whose  land  was  seized. 

Today  both  promises  have  long  since  been 
forgotten. 

Except  for  a  few  thousand  showcase  ex- 
amples in  which  peasants  were  givan  plots 
of  land  as  their  own,  Cuba's  great  agricul- 
tural holdings  have  passed  Into  the  hands 
of  the  state,  controlled  and  operated  by 
Castro's  powerful  Institute  of  .\grarian 
Reform. 

Most  of  the  land  has  been  lum])ed  into 
a  variety  of  cooperatives  or  collective  farms. 
As  in  Russia,  the  former  peasants  now  work 
for  the  state  Instead  of  landlords,  imd  fre- 
quently for  far  less  Income. 

For  a  few  months  after  the  Institute  of 
Agrarian  Reform  started,  Castro  i^nd  his 
lieutenants  spoke  loudly  of  government 
bonds  to  be  Issued  as  a  reimbursement  for 
seized   property. 


Then  all  mention  of  reimbursement — and 
bonds — ^was  dropped.  Even  the  pretense  of 
repayment  dlsapi>eared  when  President  Ei- 
senhower cut  off  Cuban  sugar  sales  to  the 
United  States.  Castro  announced  coldly 
tliat  American  holdings  in  Cul>a  had  been 
confiscated 

PROMISES    FOR(;OTTI.N 

Castro's  promises  of  personal  liberty  of 
freedom  from  army  and  police  excesses  he 
had  condemned  during  the  Batista  regime. 
were  forgotten  as  quickly  as  his  pledges  to 
pay  for  land. 

For  many  months  all  Cubans — and  some 
fi  reiencrs — not  actively  identified  with  his 
revolutionary  program  faced  danger  of  ar- 
rest, a  quick  military  trial,  and  imprison- 
ment or  execution  against  a  brick  wall. 

Lawyers  who  defended  victims  of  arrest 
and  military  trial  said  the  hearings  were 
farces,  that  frequently  verdicts,  even  death 
penalties  were  decided  before  the  hearings 
began. 

MIUTABT    POWER   CBOWINC 

Castro's  growing  military  power  in  Cuba 
has  kept  almost  exact  pace  with  the  emer- 
gence cf  communism  as  the  dominant  factor 
there  When  his  Communist  trained  militia- 
men beat  back  the  invasion  in  April  they 
did  it  largely  with  Communist  weapons,  and 
observers  reported  Russian,  Chinese,  and 
Czech  military  instructors  played  a  big  part 
in  the  fighting. 

Russian.  Czech,  and  Chinese  advisers  were 
not  only  on  the  Cuban  battlefront  but  are 
in  every  activity  of  the  Castro  regime. 

Thrice-weekly  KLM  planes  bring  them  by 
the  dozens  from  Europe  by  way  of  Curacao 
to  avoid  the  United  States.  Every  Incom- 
ing cargo,  oil,  and  sugar  boat  from  the  Iron 
Curtain  has  its  quota  of  unannounced  pas- 
sengers. 

As  the  last  American  correspondents  left 
Cuba,  diplomats  were  talking  of  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  four  Russian  destroyers, 
gifts  to  the  Castro  regime.  These  sources 
claimed  at  least  two  were  already  on  the 
way,  flying  Cuban  flags  but  manned  by  Rus- 
sian sailors  In  the  absence  of  qualified  and 
trained  Cuban  officers  and  men. 

Today  Castro  has  the  strongest  fighting 
force  in  Cuban  history,  if  not  in  all  Latin 
America,  aside  from  a  weak  air  force  and  a 
small  navy.  He  has  placed  more  than  400,- 
OOO  men  and  women  under  arms. 

IS    THERE    A    SOLUTION? 

Is  there  a  possible  solution  to  the  Cuban 
"problem"? 

Foreign  diplomats  and  other  obwervers  with 
whom  I  talked  before  leaving  Havana  rec- 
ommended various  measures  ranging  from 
outright  and  Immediate  military  Interven- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  a  firm  and  ccKn- 
plete  embargo  on  all  trade  with  Cuba. 

Cubans  were  sharply  and  at  times  hysteri- 
cally critical  of  the  TJS.  Government  for  an- 
nouncing an  embargo,  then  continuing  to 
sell  foodstuffs  and  medicines  to  Cuba  and 
buying  tobacco  and  fruits  from  tJie  Commu- 
nist government. 

Less  vitriolic  but  no  less  Intense  was  a 
Cuban  businessman  who  reminded  me  of 
Castro's  steady  military  buildup. 

"Castro  had  no  Mig  fighters  during  the 
April  invasion,"  the  businessman  said.  "But 
don't  forget  the  next  time  he  may  have. 

"Every  day  he  remains  In  power  makes 
It  that  much  harder  to  dig  him  out.** 


PROPOSAL  TO  LIMIT  EXPENSE  AC- 
COUNTS TO  $30  A  DAY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  interest- 
ing article  entitled  "If  Adiai  Had  Only 
$30  a  Day.  He'd  Flop  Big."  written  by 
George  Sokolsky  and  published  In  the 
Miami  Herald  of  July  5,  1961. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

If  Adlai  Had  Onlt  $30  a  Day,  He'd  Flop  Bio 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
It  would  not  be  absxird  for  one  who  was 
accustomed  to  live  in  a  log  cabin  to  find  a  $30 
a  day  expense  account  not  only  sufficient  but 
with  ample  to  spare.  He  might  live  on  ham- 
burgers £ind  hot  dogs,  sleep  wherever  he 
could,  sponge  on  his  acquaintances,  use  kero- 
sene Instead  of  gasoline  for  his  car,  wear 
ci  beatnik  costume  and  shave  on  Christmas 
and  Easter  only. 

For  the  businessman,  particularly  sales- 
men, $30  a  day  is  almost  too  little  to  bother 
about,  particularly  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
books  too.  And  that  is  the  worst  thing 
about  all  these  tax  matters — the  keeping  of 
books.  Let  the  boss  get  indigestion.  Let 
the  Japanese  or  West  Germans  sell  the  goods. 
United  States  pays  $30,000  a  year  for  Am- 
bassador Adlai  Stevenson's  apartment  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  It  is  not  too  much.  Such 
an  Ambassadc«'  has  to  entertain  constantly 
and  he  must  have  a  suitable  place  for  that 
purpose.  We  want  votes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  we  need  to  do  what  is  necessary 
and  usual  to  get  them. 

What  would  happen  to  Adlai  Stevenson's 
representation  at  the  United  Nations  if  he 
were  permitted  to  spend  only  $30  a  day?  Off- 
hand I  would  say  that  he  would  meet  with 
"complete  failure.  Many  of  the  delegates 
would  be  insulted  because  they  were  not 
invited  to  dinner  according  to  protocol. 
This  Is  the  way  of  the  world.  For  $30  a  day 
Stevenson  cotUd  not  do  much  entertaining 
at  the  Waldorf  or  any  other  hotel  or  restau- 
rant in  New  York. 

Of  course,  some  businessmen  have  abused 
the  expense  accounts,  for  which  there  can 
be  no  Justification.  They  charge  everything 
that  other  men  normally  pay  for  them- 
selves out  of  earnings  to  their  business  ex- 
pense account.  But  the  fact  that  some  men 
are  dishonest  does  not  Justify  hog-tying 
American  business  so  that  it  cannot  do  its 
work  adequately.  That  is  the  fallacy  of 
generalizing  from  the  particular. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
American  business  activity  is  the  conven- 
tion. There  men  meet  those  who  are  in 
the  same  line  or  who  have  similar  or  as- 
sociated Interests.  There  they  listen  to 
speeches  on  important  subjects,  often  by 
representatives  of  Government.  There  new 
ideas  are  widely  circulated  and  new  products 
are  exhibited.  The  convention  is  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  modern  business  because 
men  live  so  far  apart. 

Such  conventions  are  usually  held  in  large 
cities  where  there  are  suitable  convention 
halls  or  in  such  special  places  as  Hot  Springs 
where  the  hotels  are  adjusted  for  the  pur- 
poses. New  York  City  has  recently  built 
the  Coliseum  for  convention  purposes  at 
great  expense.  Many  large  cities  maintain 
convention  bureaus  to  get  the  conventions 
to  come  to  their  cities.  As  regards  political 
conventions  cities  are  known  to  make  a 
heavy  contribution  to  the  convention  fund. 
The  idea  is  that  the  shops,  theaters,  restau- 
rants, and  hotels  benefit  from  conventions 
which  bring  considerable  money  into  the 
cown  and  they  are  worthwhile. 

No  one  could  attend  a  convention  today 
on  a  top  limit  of  $30  a  day.  It  would  hard- 
ly pay  for  food,  drinks,  and  cigars.  If  it 
were  one  of  those  affairs  to  which  the  wife 
was  brought  to  prove  that  the  male  animal 
really  was  a  very  busy  man,  doing  honest 
and  useful  work.  $30  a  day  would  barely 
pay  for  the  extra  clothes  mamma  had  to 
buy  so  that  she  might  look  as  presentable 
as  the  rest  of  the  folks.  No  man  wants  to 
hear: 

•Business  must  be  bad  for  Jack.  Look 
at  his  wife.  She  wears  clothes  that  a 
steno  would  not  be  seen  in." 


That  can  start  sensitive  business  rumors 
that  could  do  considerable  damage.  Busi- 
ness has  many  facets,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  establishing  soimd  credit  not  only  in  the 
sence  of  current  balance  but  confidence  In 
the  future.  In  this  respect  an  exfiense  ac- 
count becomes  as  important  as  advertising 
or  public  relations. 

When  an  expense  account  Is  used  as  un- 
taxed salary,  the  twister  should  be  punished 
for  fraud.  But  when  the  expense  account 
Is  used  to  stimulate  business,  to  improve 
a  product,  to  exchange  ideas,  to  bring  in 
customers,  to  be  productive  in  the  national 
welfare,  then  it  is  more  than  Justified  by 
the  results  it  attains. 

Certainly  $30  a  day.  at  present  prices,  is 
not  enough  for  anythuig. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE PAUL  C.  CUNNINGHAM,  OF 
IOWA 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  much  personal  sadness  that 
I  announce  the  death  yesterday  of  for- 
mer Representative  Paul  C.  Cunningham, 
of  Iowa.  He  died  at  his  summer  home 
near  Nisswa,  Minn. 

Paul  Cimningham  was  a  longtime 
close  personal  friend  of  mine.  We  be- 
gan our  first  public  service  together  in 
the  Iowa  Legislature  many  years  ago. 
Our  friendship  and  association  continued 
during  that  period  of  time. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  former 
Representative  Cunningham  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future.  Meanwhile.  I 
express  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his  wife. 
Gail,  and  to  his  children,  who  survive 
him. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  in 
the  passing  of  a  longtime,  valued  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  relating  to  the 
death  of  former  Representative  Cun- 
ningham, which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today.  July  17.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REPRESENTATr\'E     CUNNINGHAM,     loW.A.     SERVED 

From  1940  to  1958 
Former  Representative  Paul  C.  Cunning- 
ham, Republican,  of  Iowa,  died  yesterday  at 
his  summer  home  near  Nisswa.  Minn.,  after 
suffering  an  apparent  heart  attack.  He 
was  71. 

According  to  his  wife.  Mr.  Cunninghum 
was  stricken  in  the  morning  while  they  were 
preparing    to   go   to    church. 

He  served  in  Congress  18  years  from  Iowa'.s 
Fifth  District,  the  area  in  and  around  Dcs 
Moines,  from  his  first  election  in  1940  until 
his  defeat  by  the  present  incumbent,  Demo- 
crat Neal  Smith,   in    1958. 

During  his  terms  in  the  H<nisc  he  served 
successively  on  the  Public  Works.  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  Armed  Services  Committees. 

Military  and  veterans'  matters  were  his 
particular  interest,  stemming  from  his  own 
service  in  the  infantry  in  World  War  I  and 
his  two  sons'  service  in  World  War  II.  One 
son.  Edward,  was  killed  on  Saipan. 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  particularly  proud  of 
his  part  in  helping  to  draft  and  enact  the 
GI  bill  of  rights. 

He  favored  foreign  aid  and  also  backed 
the  Benson  f.irm  program  longer  than  most 
of  his  midwestern  colleagues. 

After  his  defeat,  Mr.  Cunningham  re- 
turned to  his  law  practice  in  Des  Moines 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  born  in  Indiana 
County.  Pa  ,  and  was  graduated  from  State 


Teachers  College  there  In  1914.  He  received 
a  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1915. 

He  served  as  a  captain  In  the  Iowa  Na- 
tional Guard  and  in  the  State  house  of  rep- 
resentatives  before  entering   Congress. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Churcli 
in  Des  Moines. 

Surviving  are   his  wife.   Gail,  a   son.  Paul 
.-xnd  ,1  daughter,  Harriet,  all  of  Des  Moines 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  di.stinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr    HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  di.stingui.shed  Senator  from  Iowa  in 
expre.ssing  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Paul  Cunningham,  with  whom  I  served 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  were  close  per- 
sonal friends.  We  discussed  many  issues 
frankly  and  openly.  Paul  Cunningham 
was  a  man  of  conviction,  a  man  who 
served  his  district,  his  State,  and  the 
Nation  extremely  well.  He  was  a  hard- 
working, intelligent  sincere  man  I 
deeply  regret  his  passing. 


CONGESTED  CALENDAR  OF  COLO- 
RADO SUPREME  COURT— ARTI- 
CLE BY  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  WIL- 
LIAM E.  DOYLE  OF  COLORADO 
SUPREME   COURT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
former  cla.ssmates  at  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School  is  Wil- 
liam E  Doyle,  who  is  now  an  associate 
justice  of  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court. 
Bill  Doyle  has  rendered  outstandin.ii 
service  to  Colorado  and  to  the  judicial 
system  of  this  country  by  his  substan'- 
tive  analysis  and  efforts  in  interpreting 
the  law  of  the  great  State  of  Colorado. 

But  Bill  Doyle  has  done  more  than 
this,  in  his  efforts  to  regularize  and  sys- 
tematize the  disposition  of  cases  in  the 
court,  that  have  built  up  into  a  great 
backlog.  This  is  a  common  problem  in 
our  State  covuts  of  appeals,  as  well  as 
in  the  Federal  judiciary.  The  outstand- 
ing job  he  has  done  is  certainly  worthy 
of  note. 

He  has  written  an  article  entitled 
'Battle  of  the  Backlog,"  which  was  pub- 
li.shed  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society  for  June  1961.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  work  of  Judge  Doyle, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

B.^TTLE     OF     THE     B.ACKLOG     IN     THE     COLORADO 

SrpREME  Court 
(By  William  E.  Doyle ( 
The  Judicial  machine,  like  any  other, 
comes  in  need  of  repairs  and  sometimes  re- 
placement of  worn  or  obsolete  parts.  Much 
effort  hiis  gone  Into  both  aspects  in  Colo- 
rado during  the  pi\st  5  years.  Tlie  instant 
dlscvission  will  deal  with  a  limited  part  of 
the  repair  effort— that  which  has  sought  to 
get  out  from  under  the  worrisome  and  frus- 
trating docket  congestion  condition.  It  in- 
cludes some  analysis  of  the  factors  which 
have  been  responsible  for  the  condition,  and 
consideration  of  the  administrative  changes 
which  have  been  employed  to  cope  with  It. 
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an  evaluation  of  the  permiment  adequacy 
of  these  means  and  predictions  as  tu  the  de- 
mands of  the  future  Needless  to  say  these 
are  one  man's  observations  and  do  not  pur- 
port to  reflect  the  a:tltude  of  the  court  or 
any  Judge  other  thaa  the  author. 

As  of  October  19.>9,  which  is  the  date 
when  the  backlog  reached  Its  peak,  there 
were  more  than  330  cases  at  issue  and  ready 
lor  disposition.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
total  uf  5^8  p'-ndir.p  cases.  The  waiting 
period  from  the  dale  that  the  cab€  came  to 
Issue  until  the  date  of  decision  was  in  excess 
of  2  year?  '  When  the  lime  required  for  per- 
fecilng  of  the  review,  including  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  record  on  error  and  tlie  prepara- 
tion of  briefs,  w.us  aided  it  meant  Uiat  an 
appeal  was  consuming  in  excess  of  2'^  years 
This  must  also  be  (',:,sidcrpd  In  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  a  period  approaching  or  ex- 
ceeding 2  years  had  I  ecn  required  to  try  and 
obtain  the  Judgmen.  which  was  to  be  re- 
viewed. The  net  rc^v.it  wa.s  that  the  liti- 
gant often  loat  interest  in  his  cause  by  the 
time  of  decision.  H;  might  even  die  or  his 
lawyer  would  pass  t  >  his  reward  or  the  is- 
bues  would  became  moot. 

What  forces  were  re&pon.>ible  fur  the  de- 
^elopmcnt  of  this  co  idlilon'' 

First,  although  scmewhat  axiomatic,  tlie 
fart  that  court  rernm  Is  difficult  to  achieve 
is  one  factor  In  the  accumulation  of  unde- 
cided cases.  Tlie  courts  themselves  are  so 
absorbed  in  daily  demands  that  Uiey  find 
tliemselves  unable  t<  find  time  fur  adminis- 
trative planning  aid  streamiining.  They 
need  staff  a.ssi6tance  to  hc'.p  fcrmulale  and 
implement  a  prograri.  The  public  does  not 
become  concerned  u:ilil  the  coudlUon 
reaches  a  notoriously  bij^h  level  and  this 
also  slows  »ffurte  to  achieve  improvemenu. 

Second,  Colorado  experlenc«d  an  unpar- 
alleled population  it  crease  during  the  1850- 
60  decade.  We  g:ew  from  1325.089  to 
1.735.316 — an  increate  of  more  than  400,000. 
There  was  an  accotnpanyiiig  financial  ex- 
pansion which  neceisarlly  increased  litlga- 
Uon  tremendously.  The  tsumber  of  filings 
Increased  sharply,  frjm  less  than  200  dock- 
eted in  1952  to  ovr^r  400  in  195©.  Using 
machinery,  personntl,  and  methods  geared 
to  prewar  conditloi,s.  the  court  was  not 
prepared  to  cope  wii  i  the  surge. 

DELAY    BIXJETS  DFL.*T 

Third,  although  t!iere  are  no  figures  to 
prove  it,  delay  app^rs  to  beget  more  delay. 
Once  a  long  period  of  waiting  becomes  an 
established  fact  the  filing  rate  seem  to  In- 
crease and  there  Is  -eason  to  suppose  that 
many  reviews  are  filed  for  strategic  pur- 
poses. Tills  delay  can  serve  to  Improve  the 
bargaining  position  jf  the  parly  appealing. 
Thus,  the  battle  of  the  backlog  becomes 
even  more  a  losing  fight  by  reason  of  the 
existence  of  a  bulk  of  undecided  cases.' 

Other  explaoiations  could  be  cited,  none 
of  which  involve  any  lack  of  substantive 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Judges.  For  exam- 
ple, protracted  Illness  of  one  or  more  judges 
greatly  contributed  X)  the  condition  during 
the  early  1950'5. 

A  practice  grew  i;p  prior  to  1956  of  af- 
firming c.ises  without  written  opinion.  No 
doubt  this  expedient  permitted  the  court 
to  curtail  somewhat,  the  disparity  between 
filings  and  dispositions,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned   in    1857   and    tliereafler   the    backlog 


>  Report  of  Jiidlc  al  Administrator,  1959, 
p    11. 

•See  Report  cf  Judicial  Administrator,  p. 
13,  as  follows: 

'The  high  appeal  -ate  may  grow  out  of  de- 
lays in  the  court  thit  permit  appealing  par- 
ties to  stall,  uncertainties  in  the  law  that 
are  generated  by  dcx-trlnal  changes  or  specu- 
lation that  sterna  from  presence  of  a  sub- 
stantial reverse  rati.  The  effects  of  these 
factors.  howcTer.  is  not  demonstrable  from 
statistical  data  now  available." 


Increased  sharply.  This  Is  not  oflertd  as  a 
criticism  of  the  action  taken  in  195V.  The 
r.o-opini  m  decision  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  undesirable.  An  opinion,  even  vJiough 
it  be  limited  memorandum,  furnishes  an 
important  safeguard  against  inefficient  re- 
view. 

Tlie  explanations  offered  above  are  based 
somcv.hat  on  speculation  but  are  <onsld- 
ered  to  be  worth  menilonlng  with  an  effec- 
tive tirosram  of  plar.nlng  locking  to  pre- 
vention. 

DLscuKslon  of  the  steps  taken  to  Increase 
case  dlsposltli  ns  requires  a  brief  prefactory 
consideration  uf  the  significant  backsround 
work  which  Involved  surveying  of  the  en- 
ifre  Judicial  .<:yslem  and  recommendini^  im- 
jirrvements  or  reforms. 

The  logical  f orei  unner  of  the  Judlci.J  de- 
partment and  the  methods  new  t)eiag  em- 
ployed was  the  creation  of  txie  .udicial 
cuunc.l.  Soon  afi<-r  as-uxnir.g  uflice  i.s  chie: 
Justice,  Judge  O  Otto  Moore  reque.<;;ed  the 
Governor  to  appoi:.t  a  committee  of  lawyer?. 
Jud.rs,  represent, itlves  of  the  law  schcnis. 
and  members  of  the  assembly.  In  No\ ember 
1957,  a  council  composed  of  three  reprpyent-^- 
tlvcs  was  appointed  by  Governor  MrSichols 
and  it,  Imn  ediatcly  commenced  Its  dcHbern- 
tions.  Th^-  41?t  p^i-'.cral  .as<;emb!y  parsed 
house  bl'.l  No  14  which  gnve  legislative  ap- 
proval to  the  judicial  council.  Chi'f  Jus- 
tire  Moore  was  then  appc^lnted  chairman. 
Co.Timltices  were  appointed  and  In'^e^ri^f?.- 
t'ons  went  forward.  The  council  com.pleted 
its  work  and  was  succeeded  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  administration  of  Justice  of  the 
legislative  council.  The  general  as-sembly 
ihcre.-.fler  passed  Joint  Resolution  .Wo.  16 » 
Th'.s  created  a  study  group  composed  of  12 
members  of  the  assembly  to  be  aided  by  an 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  men;bers  of 
the  bar.  Judges,  and  faculty  members  of  the 
law  schools.  An  appropriation  was  made  for 
a  profeESlon.-\l  staff  and  to  defray  necessary 
expenses.  This  appears  to  be  a  relatively 
permnnent  committee  with  a  broad  mission 
which  Includes  Investigation  of  congestion 
In  the  courts  and  the  recommenda  :lon  cf 
measures  to  alleviate  this  congestion.  A  new 
Judicial  artlrle  to  replace  the  present  1876 
one  is  In  contemplation. 

Tlie  41st  general  assembly  also  passed  leg- 
islation creating  the  Judicial  depar;ment  « 
This  administrative  arm  of  the  supreme 
court  has  had  a  direct  and  significant  hand 
in  solving  the  court's  docket  problem.  Its 
activities  are  not,  of  cotirse,  limited  to  the 
supreme  court's  problems,  but  Its  work  In 
improving  the  administration  of  Justice  In 
all  of  the  courts  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  discussion. 

The  appellate  committee  of  the  .udicial 
cf'uncll  attacked  directly  the  problem  of  the 
sliarply  increased  caseload.  It  corsidered 
the  feasibility  of  substituting  a  discretionary 
n\ethod  for  the  present  writ  of  erroi.  This 
proposal  contemplated  a  summary  review 
and  disposition  of  the  less  significant  cases. 
A  companion  recommendation  called  for  an 
intermediate  apfjellate  court  to  work  in  eon- 
Junction  with  this  restriction  of  supreme 
court  review. 

JUDICIAL    COTTNCIL    AND    ASSEMBLY   EFFORTS 

The  efforts  of  the  study  commi'tees  of 
both  the  Judicial  council  and  of  the  as- 
sembly have  focused  attention  on  the  dock- 
et problem  in  our  court,  as  well  as  the  trial 
court,  and  the  urgent  need  for  action,  and 
in  this  way  have  accelerated  the  program. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil that  an  intermediate  appellate  court  be 
created  offers  a  long  term,  but  presently  Im- 
practical, solution  of  the  docket  jiroblem. 
This  plan  may  be  adopted  at  some  future 
tinie,  but  in  the  meantime  short-term  solu- 


»  Colorado  Sessions  Laws  1959,  p.  9:24. 
*  Colorado    Sessions    Laws    1959.    ch,    98, 
sec.  1-2. 


tions  have  had  to  be  employed  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  discussion  is  to  describe 
and  evaluate  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Judicial  de- 
pariment  pertains  to  '  *  *  •  the  supervision 
of  all  courts  of  record  In  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado."  Accordingly,  most  of  Its  efforts  are 
directed  to  aiding  the  Justices  in  depart- 
ment supervision  of  trial  courts,  the  con- 
ducting of  meetings  for  Judges  and  clerks, 
and  the  promulgation  of  coxirt  rules  and 
manuals.  In  addition,  this  department  h.us 
been  of  great  value  to  the  court  In  develop- 
ing its  own  program  for  clearing  the  docket. 
.S.inie  of  the  fireas  in  which  It  has  demon- 
sirated  iia  competency  include: 

1.  By  performing  administrative  detail  in 
connection  with  supervision  of  the  courts 
which  the  court  itself  would  otherwise  be 
required  to  perform,  it  has  relieved  ilie  ixi- 
djvidufil  jasiices  of  m"ich  time -consuming 
effort. 

2  By  doing  research  and  submitting  draft 
rule.s,  11  has  relieved  the  Justices  in  this  area 
of  legislative  duties. 

3.  It  lias  aided  in  the  formulation  of  in- 
teriitil  poUcles  and  procedures  looRing  to 
more  efleciive  disposition  oi  cases. 

4  By  preparing  reports  and  cljartf.  it  1..ie 
helped  the  court  to  maintain  a  continuing 
audit  or  self -survey  so  that  it  can  be  aware 
of  Uie  extent  of  progress,  if  any,  in  lis  case 
disposition. 

Apart  from  the  items  listed,  tlie  depart- 
ment has  intangible  and  immeasureabie 
vaiue.  Its  mere  presence  reminds  the  court 
Uiat  It  must  be  active  in  its  effort  to  bring 
the  docket  under  control  and  to  adopt  ei- 
fecuve  preventive  methods  looking  to  avoid- 
ance  of   the  future  congestion. 

KECi:?rr  increase  in  case  dispositions 

In  1960,  cases  dispc^ed  of  with  full  opin- 
ions reached  a  total  of  369  in  contrast  to 
only  250  In  1959,  and  a  mere  159  In  1958. 

The  previous  16  years  show  an  annual  aver- 
age of  approximately  170  dispositions  with 
full  opinions  with  a  low  of  136  in  1951. 
Thus,  the  1960  disposition  rate  was  more 
than  2' 2  times  the  average.  A  survey  of  all 
the  highest  State  appellate  courts  revealed 
that  no  other  court  had  disposed  of  as  many 
cases  with  full  opinions  In  1959. 

The  report  of  the  Judicial  administrator, 
published  in  September  1960,  attributes  this 
increase  to  "*  *  *  present  procedures,  im- 
aginative work,  and  tireless  effort."  It  fur- 
ther declares  that  these  factors  have  ■••  •  • 
pointed  the  way  to  reduction  and  tiltimaie 
elimination  of  the  critical  backlog  of  331 
cases  at  issue  that  confronted  the  court  a 
year  ago.''  The  report  predicts  that  ■■•  •  • 
continuation  of  the  present  procedures 
should  reduce  delay  to  13  months  from  Issue 
to  decision  by  1960  and  will  have  the  court 
substantially  current  by  the  end  of  1961."' 
This  report  also  acknowledges  the  employ- 
ment of  district  and  county  Judges  In  the 
backlog  reduction  program  to  be  a  significant 
influence  in  the  results  achieved. 

THE    PRESENT    PROCEOCKXS 

It  seems  worthwhile  to  recapitulate  the 
present  procedures  and  at  the  same  time  to 
evaluate  them  as  permanent  or  temporary 
aids. 

1.  Employment  erf  law  clerks  for  research 
assignments:  The  general  assembly  author- 
ized the  employment  of  clerks  in  1904  (see 
CJR..S.  '53,  37-2-11 ) .  However,  during  the  en- 
suing years  no  appropriations  were  forth- 
coming and  clerks  were  never  employed.  In 
fact,  It  Is  questionable  whether  they  were 
ever  reqiiested.  In  any  event,  a  me^uurc-  w.i-s 
passed  In  1909  which  not  only  authorized 
the  clerks  but  also  appropriated  money  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  $5,000  per  year.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  court  agree  that  the 
addition  of  law  clerks  to  the  court's  staff 
has  been  highly  succesaful.  The  extent  of 
their  effective   use   will   vary   in   Individual 
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instances;  however,  experience  has  shown 
that  they  are  capable  of  performing  a  wide 
variety  of  tasks.  For  example,  they  have 
proven  highly  useful  in  preparing  memo- 
randums for  the  use  of  Judges  in  connection 
with  oral  arguments.  They  can  be  used  to 
research  and  pinpoint  legal  questions  which 
arise  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  as  opinions 
are  being  written.  They  can  be  assigned  the 
'  tasks  of  discovering  the  essential  facts  lurk- 
ing inside  a  record,  or  they  can  be  assigned 
the  job  of  preparing  a  memorandum  opinion 
to  the  dictates  of  the  justice.  This  writer 
considers  the  law  clerks  a  highly  Important 
adjunct  and  personally  hopes  that  they  con- 
tinue on  a  i>ennanent  basis. 

2.  The  hearing  of  cases  in  departments: 
The  constitution,  article  VI,  section  5,  has 
authorized  for  some  time  the  department 
system  for  disposition  of  most  cases,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  constitutional  law  issues  and 
cases  which  have  a  high  degree  of  public 
impor>^nce.  The  number  of  cases  which  can 
be  ready  for  disposition  is  doubled  by  the 
use  of  the  department  method.  It  also  has 
the  advantage  of  less  formality  and  less  de- 
liberation with  respect  to  minor  features  in 
the  opinion.  As  a  consequence  there  can  be 
many  more  case  dispositions  by  proceeding 
in  this  manner  and  experience  has  now 
established  this  fact. 

3.  The  use  of  oral  arguments  in  all  cases: 
This  is  somewhat  time  consuming  and 
probably  does  not  of  itself  increase  the  dis- 
position rate,  but  it  serves  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  opinions  by  bringing  into 
focus  the  Issues  of  the  cases  and  the  Im- 
portant factual  material  which  counsel  con- 
siders a  significant  part  of  the  case.  By 
obtaining  the  aid  of  attorneys  in  the  process 
of  getting  a  case  to  decision,  it  is  less  likely 
that  the  case  will  be  decided  on  some  foreign 
basis,  which  is  always  a  risk  in  cases  sub- 
mitted without  oral  argument.  And  so.  It  is 
believed  that  the  oral  argument's  contribu- 
tion is  in  the  area  of  improvement  in  ren- 
dering decisions  rather  than  In  the  area  of 
increasing  the  number  of  them. 

4.  The  use  of  district,  county,  and  retired 
supreme  court  Judges  to  assist  in  opinion 
writing:  This  program  was  started  in  1960  as 
a  result  of  a  measure  sponsored  by  the  as- 
.sembly  committee.  It  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  an  honorarium  to  the  Judges.  They 
hear  oral  arguments,  attend  the  conferences 
of  the  court  without  voice  or  vote,  and  write 
opinions  which  reflect  the  court's  decision. 
These  opinions  are  modified  and  are  finally 
.approved  or  reassigned.  Formerly,  these 
were  published  as  per  curiam  decisions  of 
the  court.  Now,  however,  they  are  assigned 
to  individual  members  of  the  court  who  are 
responsible  for  their  form  and  content. 

5.  Docket  planning:  The  chief  Justice, 
working  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  and 
sometimes  the  Judicial  administrator,  sets 
up  the  docket  several  weeks  In  advance. 
This  assures  the  continuing  flow  of  cases  to 
the  members  of  the  court,  the  maximum 
effective  use  of  the  district  and  county 
court  Judges,  and  the  scheduling  of  logical 
alinements  of  cases. 

6.  Analysis  of  pending  cases:  The  staff  of 
the  Judicial  department  make  some  study 
of  pending  cases  with  a  view  to  logical 
groupings  for  oral  arguments  regardless  of 
the  position  of  the  case  on  the  docket. 
Oftentmies  this  permits  numerous  sovereign 
immunity  or  guest  statute  cases  to  b^  set  for 
argument  on  a  single  day.  This  method  pre- 
vents repetitious  argument  and  serves  also  to 
bring  maximum  information  on  similar 
legal  Issues  to  the  attention  of  the  court. 

7.  Publication  of  assigned  cases:  The  reg- 
ular clrc\ilatlon  among  the  Justices  of  the 
list  of  cases  assigned  to  Individuals,  together 
with  the  date  of  the  assignment,  serves  as 
an  eflfectlve,  even  though  subtle,  persuasion 
technique.  This  brings  to  life  the  old  cases 
and  also  serves  to  remind  the  Judge  who  Is 
not  c\xrrent  of  this  fact.    If  this  subtle  re- 


minder proves  insufficient,  the  chief  justice 
can  take  more  drastic  steps  such  as  tlie  re- 
assignment of  the  case. 

By  the  use  of  the  methods  listed,  together 
with  the  tireless  effort  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  the  Judicial  administrator,  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  reduction  of  the 
backlog  has  been  made.  The  question  might 
well  be  asked  how  there  can  be  progress,  even 
when  the  disposition  by  written  opinions 
reaches  a  high  of  370.  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  filings  continues  to  be 
high.  As  of  1959.  the  filings  exceeded  400; 
however,  the  r.umber  of  cases  filed  in  1960 
declined  to  364.  In  addition,  a  substantial 
number  of  writs  are  disposed  of  on  motions. 
Thus,  if  the  filings  stabilize  at  350  and  ti.e 
court's  opinions  are  maintained  at  a  level  in 
excess  of  250,  v.-e  can  with  other  disposition.'- 
stay  ahead  of  the  intake  without  help  from 
district  and  coimty  Judges. 

SITl'.'\TION    SHOCLD    BE    REEV.ALUATED    CONTtNU- 
Ot^SLY 

The  foregoing  is  perforce  u  very  brief  dis- 
course of  the  battle  of  the  backlog  in  the 
supreme  cour-.  emphasiiilng  the  necessity 
for  a  continuously  aggressive  attitude  on  this 
subject  so  as  to  conquer  the  present  con- 
gestion and  avoid  a  future  backlog  beyond 
reasonable  limits.  This  can  be  achieved 
through  a  program  of  continuous  compari- 
son of  population  increase,  case  filings  and 
case  dispositions.  It  will  not  cease  to  be  a 
battle  at  any  time  however.  Even  when  the 
waiting  period  is  no  more  than  6  months, 
the  fight  to  maintain  it  in  that  condition 
will  have  to  be  continued.  One  ray  of  hope 
can  be  offered.  The  court  has  definitely 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  handle  the  case- 
load without  the  aid  of  outside  Judges. 
Therefore,  if  it  achieves  a  victory  over  tlie 
present  congestion,  there  is  every  a.ssurance 
that  it  is  capable  of  waging  the  continui'ig 
battle  to  avoid  future  backlogs 

All  the  emphasis  given  to  the  mechanics 
of  defeating  the  backlog  and  maintaliung 
docket  control.^  must  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  quality  of  the  decision  or  opin- 
ion should  be  sacrificed  in  any  respect.  It 
is  submitted,  however,  that  the  objective 
of  staying  on  a  current  basis  and  at  the 
same  time  upholding  the  quality  of  the 
decision  are  not  at  odds.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  validity  whatever  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  adoption  of  sound  principles  of  Judici.il 
administration  result  in  mechanizing  the 
judicial  process.  Actually,  the  contrary  is 
true.  If  the  judge  is  relieved  of  administra- 
tive demands  he  can  devote  himself  to  the 
really  important  task  of  deciding  ca.scs  and 
the  writing  of  knowledgeable  opinions. 


THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previou.sly  en- 
tered, the  Clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the 
items  on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Order  No.  458,  H.R.  4539. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  4539)  to  amend  .'iec- 
tion  723  of  title  38.  United  State.s  Code, 
to  provide  for  immediate  payment  of 
dividends  on  insurance  heretofore  i.s.sued 
under  section  621  of  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  was  again 
announced  as  first  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1690)  to  amend  iitie  VI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  as 
amended,  in  order  to  increase  certain 
limitations  in  payments  on  account  of 
operating-difTei"ential      subsidy      under 


such  title,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  <H.R.  879)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  increases 
in  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
ne.xt  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  ANNUAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  REIMBURSE 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION 

Tiie  bill  iS.  763)  to  authorize  amiual 
appropriations  to  reimburse  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  losses 
sustained  during  any  fiscal  year  in  lieu 
of  annual  appropriations  to  restore  capi- 
tal impairment  based  on  annual  Treas- 
ury appraisals,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represrntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections 
1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938.  as 
amended  (15  U  S  C.  713a-l.  2i.  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2  There  is  hi-reby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  for  each  fiscal  year, 
commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  its  net  realized  loss  Incurred 
during  such  fiscal  year,  as  reflected  In  its 
accounts  and  shown  In  Its  report  of  its  fi- 
nancial condition  as  of  the  close  of  such 
fiscal  year  Reimbursement  of  net  realized 
loss  shall  be  with  appropriated  funds,  as 
provided  herein,  rather  than  through  the 
cancellation  of  notes. 

Sec  3.  In  the  event  the  accounts  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  reflect  a  net 
realized  gain  for  any  such  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  of  such  net  realized  gain  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  shall  be  credited  to 
miscellaneous  receipts. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  258)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain 
gross  receipts,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ACQUISITION  OF  LAND  FOR  ADDI- 
TION TO  CUMBERLAND  GAP  NA- 
TIONAL  HISTORICAL   PARK 

The  bill  IS.  1018)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  9 
acres  of  land  for  addition  to  Cumberland 
Gap  National  Historical  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  Older. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  House  bill  5548.  an 
identical  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  House  bill  5548. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'H.R.  5548)  to  au:.horize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  approximately 
9  acres  of  land  for  addition  to  Cum- 
berland Gap  National  Historical  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDINCt  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  1018  will  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 


SELECTION   OF   SUPERINTENDENTS 
OP  NATIONAL  CEMETERIES 

The  bill  <S.  1492)  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  24,  1948,  which  establishes  special 
requirements  governing  the  selection  of 
superintendents  of  national  cemeteries 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readini?,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  March  24.  1948  (ch.  143. 
62  Stat  84;  24  U  S  C.  275)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "i^uperlntendents  of  na- 
tional cemeteries  shall  be  selected  from 
among  meritorious  and  trust  worthy  per- 
sons who  served  In  i  he  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  either  were  retired 
for  physical  disability,  or  were  discharged 
or  released  therefrom  under  honorable  con- 
ditions and  are  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation for  disability  under  the  laws  admin- 
istered bv  the  Veterans'  Administration" 


ACQUISITION  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 
FOR  THE  RICHMOND  NATIONAL 
BATTLEFIELD  PARK 

The  bill  I S.  1775 )  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  expend  appro- 
priated funds  to  acquire  approximately 
12  acres  of  land  for  the  Richmond  Na- 
tional Battlefield  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  or- 
der to  further  the  jiurposes  of  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1936.  chapter  113  (49  Stat.  1155;  16 
use.  423J-4231).  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Richmond  National  Battle- 
field Park  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  acquire,  with  funds  which  may  be  ap- 
propriated therefor,  approximately  twelve 
acres  of  land,  or  Interests  in  land,  which 
qualify  for  designation  as  a  part  of  the 
park  under  the  previsions  of  said  Act  of 
1936 

Sec.  2.  The  Richmond  National  Battlefield 
Park  Is  hereby  redesignated  the  Richmond 
National  Battlefield  which  shall  be  admln- 
i.'^tered,  protected,  and  developed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Inttrlor  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916. 
chapter  408  (39  Stat.  535;  16  US  C.  1-4).  as 
amended  and  supplemented 


RELATIVE  TO  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  31)  relating  to  certain  aliens  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follijws: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  In  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended defX)rtatlon  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)  (S)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  214;  8 
use    1254(C)); 

A  2151799.  Arcobasso,  Joseph, 

A-5649963.  Echevarrla,  Juan  Domingo. 

A~2079893.  Kopl,  George, 

A  2753728,   Lopez-Aldama.   Marcellno. 

A  -4866820.  'Wong,  Yuen  Bo. 

A   1956110.   Ramirez-Cordova.    Pedio. 

A  1 1598412.  Foon.  Moy  Wah, 

A-4108177.  Llal,  Anastaslo  Leon, 

A^162490,  Hllstowskl,  John, 

A-4010788,    Sisto,    Anthony    Vito, 

A-5616068.  Bruno.  Vlto. 

A-9096677,  Bustamante,  Jose. 

A-4864576.  Nemeth.  Paul. 

A-4579619,  Stewart.  James, 

A-2539330.  Mikkelsen.  Hans  Christian 
Gunnar. 

A-1893042.    Stelngesser,    Benjamin, 

A  5275541,  Hedge,  Allck  Smith, 

A-8957696,    Salas-Aralza,   Felipe. 

A-10381924.  Flllppazzo.  Salvatore, 

A-11589558.  Cantor,  Louis, 

A  -4603964,  LeNlgrls,  Joseph, 

A  1163875,  Hay,  Toy  Wing, 

A-4445005.    Mallcourtls,   Vrasidas. 

A -4310666.   Mata-Mollna,   Socorro. 

A-3699153,  Miller.  Jacob, 

A-1969762,  Sciacca,  Antonlette, 

A-1 1890548,   Thing,   Moy   Nom, 

A-5542123.  Paganl,  Aldo. 

A-4028658.  Newton.  Harold, 

A  3112318.  Houy.  Yee,  ' 

A  8196763.  Parlsl.  Gloacchlno. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Congress  favors  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  In  the  case  of  each 
alien  hereinafter  named,  in  which  case  the 
Attorney  General  has  suspended  depcrtatlon 
for  more  than  six  months: 

A   10265245.  Chan,  Wan. 

A-9167100,  Chung,  Young. 

A-74e3525.  Katz.  Manfred. 

A- 9777398.  Key.  Mok. 

A-1990570.  Kuo.  Irene  Hsing-Nee. 

A- 10401833.  Wing.  Chu. 

A-9528675.  Wong.  Chan. 

A-7651542,  Yu,  Bel  Wun  Tun. 

A-9653774.  Lin.  Toh  Jung, 

A-6587841.  Chung.  Yin  Own, 

A-5966273.  Loy.  Jow. 

A  6703136.  Lydakls.  George  John. 

A-6703135.    Lydakls.    Penelope    Geo-ge, 

A -10258021,  s'hek.  Tsang, 

A-9678206,  Nam.  Chi, 

A -6794998.  Namkung,  Helen  Mineko, 

A  9632204.  Paveslc.  Stojan, 

A-9526171,  Sam.  Mak. 

A  9752413.  Klvlranta.  Elno  Aulis. 

A  6943747.    Partheniades.    Nicholas. 


Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  the 
required  numbers  from  the  appropriate 
quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  or  quotas  are  available. 


KAZUO  ITO  AND  SATOMI  I  TO 

The  bill  (S.  1305)  for  the  relief  of 
Kazuo  Ito  and  Satomi  Ito  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Siates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kazuo  Ito  and  Satomi  Ito  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact:-nent  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 


JAMES   D.   JALILI 


The  bill  iS.  1527)  for  the  relief  of 
James  D.  Jalili  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  James  D.  Jallll  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  December  10.  1955.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee. 


DR.  ALEXANDER  CORPACIUS 

The  bill  <S.  1716)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Corpacius  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  or 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Alexander  Corpacius  may  be  naturalized 
upon  compliance  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  title  in  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  except  that — 

(a)  no  period  of  residence  or  physical 
presence  within  the  United  States  or  any 
State  shall  be  required  in  addition  to  his 
residence  and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  since  August  1857.  and 

(b)  the  petition  for  naturalization  may  be 
filed  with  any  court  having  naturalization 
Jurisdiction 

MAX  BLEIER 

The  bill  <HR.  1353)  for  the  relief  of 
Max  Bleier  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

MANSUREH  RINEHART 

The  bill  (H.R.  1477)  for  the  relief  of 
Mansureh  Rinehart  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


KEJEN  PI  CORSA 

The  bill  (H.R.  1620)  for  the  relief  of 
Kejen  Pi  Corsa  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JACK  KONKO 


The  bill  )H.R.  1626  •  for  the  relief  of 
Jack  Konko  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

RICAREDO  BERNABE  DELA  CENA 

The  bill  «H.R.  1911 1  for  the  relief  of 
Ricaredo  Bernabe  Dela  Cena  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


i* 


MRS.  SODE  HATTA 

The  bill  <H.R.  1915)  for  the  relief  of 
Mi-s.  Sode  Hatta  was  considered,  ordered 
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to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MRS.  TOME  TAKAMOTO 

The  bill  (H.R.  2360)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Tome  Takamoto  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MANUEL  MARTINEZ -LOPEZ 

The  bill  (H.R.  4557)  for  the  relief  of 
Manuel  Martinez-Lopez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GODOFREDO  M.  HERZOG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  333^  for  the  relief  of  Godofredo 
M.  Herzog,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Godofredo  M.  Herzog 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  January  29,  1950. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


IVAN  BALOG 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1088)  for  the  relief  of  Ivan 
Balog,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  7,  after 
the  word  "fee",  to  strike  out  "Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  oflBcer  to  deduct  one  num- 
ber from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available." 
And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert  "Upon  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  reduce  by  one  number  the 
number  of  refugees  who  may  be  paroled 
into  the  United  States  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1  and  2'a>  of  the  Act  of  July  14. 
1960  (74  Stat.  504),  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Ivan  Balog  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  reduce  by  one  num- 
ber the  number  of  refugees  who  may  be 
paroled  Into  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
section-s  1  and  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14, 
I960  (74  Stat.  504),  during  the  fiscal  year 
eliding  June  30,   1962. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed. 


HUAN-PIN   TSO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1054)  for  the  relief  of  Huan-pin 
Tso,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  insert  "the  minor  child",  and 
in  line  6,  after  the  word  "born",  to  strike 
out  "son"  and  insert  "alien  child ';  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.>c  i^l 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  101(aM27)iAi  and  205  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  ihe 
minor  child  Huan-pln  Tso  shall  be  held  and 
cons' dered  to  be  the  natural -born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ting  Hsien  Wang,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  said  Huan-pln 
Tso  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentiige  be 
accorded  axiy  right,  privilege,  or  stiitus  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngro.s.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ROGER  CHOlAt  YEUN  DUNNE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the 
bill  (S.  1205)  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
Chong  Yeun  Dunne,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  amendments,  in  line  6,  after 
the  word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  fir.st 
time,  to  strike  out  "the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act"  and  insert  "January 
10,  1950,".  and  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"fee",  to  insert  "and  head  tax";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Roger  Chong  Yeun  Dunne  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  January  10.  1950.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee  and  head  tax. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES' GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  ACT 
OF  1954 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  coii:-ider  the 
bill  (S.  1070)  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees" Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for 
an  additional  unit  of  life  insurance, 
which  had  been  reported  fiom  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  subeection  (a)  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Employeefi'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"il)"  after  the  subsection  designation  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  insurance  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1).  each  employee  insured 


under  this  Act  shall  have  additional  group 

lite  in.surance  only  as  follows: 

If  the  annual  com-     The  amount  of  addi- 
pensation  is —         tional  group  life  in- 
surance shall  be — 

Le.s.s  than  $10,000 $1,000 

$!(•  000  or  mure    -  -  -    2,  000   " 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section 'Is 
amended  by  stJiking  out  "(a)"  wherever  It 
appears  in  .such  subsection  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "la)  1 1  <  "• 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Sections  4  Sfa),  6ib).  and 
6(c)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  In.sertlng 
aft^r  the  words  "life  Insurance"  and  "life 
and  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
insurance"  where  they  appear  in  such  sec- 
tions the  fallowing:  "i  Including  addltl'jnal 
group  life  insurance!  ". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "such 
insurance"  where  they  apf>ear  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"other  than  additional  group  life  insurance.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2ia)  of  such  Art  is 
iimended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"or  solely  becaiisr"  he  was  previously  retired 
on  annuity  from  Government  civilian  em- 
ployment". 

(b)  Section  6\b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  ff)llowlng: 
"The  life  Insurance  of  an  insured  retired  em- 
ployee who  IS  reemployed  under  conditions 
which  do  not  terminate  his  title  to  annuity 
shall  cease  If  he  again  becomes  insured  as 
an  employee,  except  that  the  amount  of  life 
Insurance  which  shall  be  paid  after  his  death 
shall  In  no  ciise  be  less  than  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  If  he  had  not 
been  reemployed  " 

Sf.c  4  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  and  section  2  shall  take  effect  as 
of  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  in  the  second  month  after  the  date 
of  enactment  and  shall  not  be  applicable  in 
any  case  In  which  the  employee's  death  or 
retirement  occurred  prior  to  such  day 

(b)  Tlie  amendments  niade  by  section  3 
shall  take  effect  as  of  tlie  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  perifxl  which  begins  after  the  dale 
of  enactment  and  shall  be  applicable  in  any 
case  in  which  reemployment  commences  on 
or  after  such  day  or  in  which  reemployment 
commenced  and  has  not  terminated  prior  to 
such  date. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1954  made  available  to 
employees  a  plan  of  low-cost  life  in- 
.surance. In  general,  the  plan  provides 
insurance  approximating  an  employees' 
salary  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  upper 
$1,000  with  a  maximum  of  $20,000  in  tlie 
ca.se  of  employees  receiving  a  salary  of 
$19,000  and  above.  Two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  the  insurance  is  paid  by  the  em- 
ployee and  one-third  is  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  rate  Is  now  fixed  at  37',^ 
cents  per  thousand  per  biweekly  pay 
period,  of  which  25  cents  is  paid  by  the 
employee  and  12 '2  cents  by  the  Go\crn- 
ment. 

The  insurance  is  subject  to  a  reduction 
of  2  percent  a  month  until  it  has  been 
reduced  to  one-fourth  of  its  original  face 
value  after  the  employee  attains  the  age 
of  65  if  he  retired  prior  to  such  date  or 
upon  his  retirement  if  he  works  beyond 
the  age  of  65.  For  example,  an  em- 
ployee with  a  salary  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000  would  have  insurance  with  a  face 
value  of  $5,000.  Upon  reaching  the  age 
of  65,  if  then  retired  or  upon  retirement 
if  he  has  worked  beyond  the  age  of  65, 
the  automatic  reduction  sets  in. 
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In  either  case  3  years  and  3  months 
later  the  insurance  which  once  had  a 
face  value  of  $5,000  would  be  worth  only 
SI. 250.  In  most  instances  this  small 
rt mount  of  lesidual  insurance  falls  short 
of  defraying  final  expenses  let  alone 
leaving  anything  to  dependent  survivors. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  is  de- 
signed to  alleviate  this  situation  to  some 
f'xtent  It  does  so  by  providing  an  addi- 
iional  .small  amoimt  of  insurance  which 
will  not  be  subject  to  reduction.  It  pro- 
\ides  an  additional  $1,000  of  insurance 
to  employees  whose  salary  is  less  than 
$10,000  and  an  additional  $2,000  msur- 
ance  to  employees  whose  salary  is  in 
excess  of  $10,000.  The  cost  of  this  addi- 
tional insurance  will  be  shared  between 
the  Government  and  the  employee.  In 
other  words,  the  Government  will  pay 
one-third  of  the  cost  and  the  employee 
will  pay  two-thirds. 

The  total  cost  of  this  measure  is  esti- 
mated at  $20.7  million  a  year  of  which 
the  Government  will  pay  $6.9  million 
and  the  employees  through  payroll  de- 
ductions will  pay  $13.8  million.  The 
committee  beUeves  that  this  is  small  cost 
compared  with  the  great  amoimt  of  ad- 
ditional benefits  that  will  accrue  to  over 
2  million  Federal  employees. 

The  bill  as  reported  amends  the  ex- 
isting Life  Insurance  Act  in  one  other 
respect.  It  gives  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission authority  to  revise  its  regula- 
tions so  as  to  correct  an  existing  in- 
equity. It  will  permit  the  Commission 
to  provide  insurance  protection  to  re- 
employed annuitants  whose  reappoint- 
ment is  on  a  permanent  basis  or  for  a 
definite  period  in  excess  of  1  year.  The 
Commission  is  in  full  agreement  with  the 
equity  involved  in  this  amendment  and 
i*^  prepared  to  amend  its  regulations  in 
an  appropriate  manner  as  soon  as  the 
piovision  is  enacted  mto  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  5143)  to  amend  section 
801  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia," approved  March  3,  1901,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  320)  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions in  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  concerning  registration  of 
State  certificates  whereby  a  common  car- 
rier by  motor  vehicle  may  engage  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  within  a 
State  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  FONG.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  approved  by  the  Continental 
Congress,"  and  so  forth,  as  a  Senate 
document,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  an  amendment,  after  line  8,  to 
add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thou- 
sand three  hundred  additional  copies  cf  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
Resolved,  That  the  revision  of  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "The  Constitution  cf  the 
United  States  of  America,  Approved  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  Transmitted  to  State 
Legislatures  for  Ratification  and  Ratified  by 
Conventions  of  the  Original  Thirteen  States. 
Literal  Print.  Historical  Notes  by  Denys  P. 
Myers"  (.Senate  Document  Numbered  126, 
Eghty-thlrd  Congre-ss,  second  session),  by 
Denys  P.  Myers  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment 

Sec.  2  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thou- 
.sand  three  hundred  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendtnent  wa.s  agreed  to. 
Tlie     resolution,     as     amended, 
aui-eed  to. 


REPRINTING  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  .'STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution   (S.  Res.  165)    to  print  "The 
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CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION  TO 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  PARLIA- 
MENTARY ASSOCIATION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  168)  authoriz- 
ing attendance  of  a  delegation  from  the 
Senate  at  a  meeting  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliamentary  Association  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Vice  President  is 
authorized  to  appoint  four  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  a  delegation  to  attend  the  next 
general  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association,  to  be  held  In 
London,  England,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Association, 
and  to  designate  the  chairman  of  said  dele- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  delegation  in- 
cluding staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairman  to  assist  said  delegation  shall  not 
exceed  $15,000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman. 


PRINTING    AS    SENATE    DOCUMENT 
STUDY     MISSION     TO     EASTERN 
(AMERICAN)  SAMOA" 

The  resolution  tS.  Res.  169)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  a  committee  print 
of  a  "Study  Mission  to  Eastern  'Ameri- 
can) Samoa"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document  the  commit- 
tee print,  with  appropriate  foreword,  en- 
titled "Study  Mission  to  Eastern  (American » 
Samoa"  (report  by  Senators  Oken  E.  Long  of 
Hawaii  and  Ernest  Gruening,  of  Alaska),  is- 
sued by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  during  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress,   first    session. 


election  of  Senators,  agreed  to  on  January  4 
1934,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to 
read: 

"Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  following  are  convenient  and  suf- 
ficient forms  of  the  certificates  of  election  ol 
a  Senator  for  a  six-year  term  or  an  unexpired 
term,  or  for  the  appointment  of  a  Senator  to 
fill  a  vacancy,  to  be  signed  by  the  executive 
of  any  State  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 

"CERTIFICATE   OF    ELECTION    FOR    SIX-YEAR    TERM 

"To  THE  President   of   the   Senate   or   ike 
United  States: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  —  day  of 
,  19 — ,  A B was  dvtly  chosen 


FORMS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  AP- 
POINTMENT OR  ELECTION  OF 
SENATORS 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  170)  suggesting 
suitable  forms  for  certificates  of  ap- 
pointment or  election  of  Senators  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  110,  suggesting  suit- 
able forms  for  certificates  of  appointment  or 


by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Sttite  of- 
a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  3d 
day  of  January,  19 — . 

"Witness:     His    excellency    our    governor 

.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  

this   ■   day   of .    in   the   year  of   our 

Lord  19 -. 


"By  the  governor: 


"C- 


D  — 


"Governor. 


Secretary  of  State 


certificate  of  election  for  unexpired  term 

"To  the  President   of  the   Sfmate  of   thf 

United  States: 

'This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  —  day  of 
.  19 — .  A B was  dulv  chosen 


by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 

a  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  at 
noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  19 — ,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  representation  from  said 
State    in    the    Senate   of   the   United   States 

caused  by  the  of  C D- . 

"Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor,  and 

our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  this  

day  of  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  19 — . 


By  the  governor: 


"E- 


"Governor. 


"G 


H 


Secretary  of  Stat€." 


"certificate  of  appointment 


"To  the   President  of  the   Senate  oi    the 

United  States: 

"This  Is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stat«s  and  the  laws  of  the  State 

of  ,  I,  A B ,  the  governor 

of   said   State,    do   hereby    appoint    C 

D a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  Stat*  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  until  the  vacancy  therein,  caused  by 

the  of  E F ,  Is  filled  by 

election  as  provided  by  law. 

"Witness:     His    excellency    our    governor 

,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 

this day  of  ,  in  the  year  oi  our 

Lord  19— 

"By  the  goveriTT: 


"G- 


H- 


"Governor 


"I- 


—  J- 


"Secretary  of  State." 
■Re^ohed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  send  copies  of  these  suggested 
forms  and  these  resolutions  to  the  executive 
and  secretary  of  each  State  wherein  an  elec- 
tion Is  about  to  take  place  or  an  appointment 
is  to  be  made  in  season  that  they  may  use 
svich  forms  If  they  see  fit." 


CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION  TO 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  PARLIA- 
MENTARY ASSOCIATION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  29  >  authorizing  attendance  of  dele- 
gations from  the  Senate  and  House  of 
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Representatives  at  meetings  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Associa- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
nepresentatives  concurring).  That  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  authorized  to  appoint 
four  Members  of  the  Senate  and  four  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 
tively, to  attend  the  next  general  meeting 
of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  in  London,  England,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Branch  of  the  Association,  and  to  designate 
the  chairmen  of  the  delegations  from  each 
of  the  Hovises  to  be  present  at  such  a 
meeting. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
members  of  the  delegations  and  staff  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
concurrent  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$15,000  for  each  delegation  and  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
which  they  are  Members,  upon  submission 
of  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
delegation  of  which  they  are  members. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "COM- 
MUNIST TRAINING  OPERATIONS" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  308 »  providing  for  additional  copies 
of  parts  1,  2,  and  3  of  hearings  entitled 
•'Communist  Training  Operations"  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ENTITLED  'THE 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DIS- 
TRICT OF  THE  COMMUNIST 
PARTY" 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  309)  providing  for  additional  cop- 
ies of  hearings  entitled  "The  Northern 
California  District  of  the  Communist 
Party"  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING   OF   ADDITIONAL   COPIES 
OF  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  336 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con.  Res.  311) 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  House 
Document  336  entitled  "Facts  on  Com- 
munism— Vol.  I,"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  after  line  11.  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  tho\i- 
s;ii\d  three  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESSES  OF  THE 
PRESIDENTS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Rc^.  320 1  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
inaugural  addresses  of  the  Presidents  as 
a  House  document  and  providing  addi- 
tional copies  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HOUSE  DOCL^MENT  NO.  198 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  327)  authorizing  the  printiiig  of 
additional  copies  of  House  Document  No. 
198  entitled  "The  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relation.s,"  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
TRIBUTES  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
SAM    RAYBURN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con-sider 
the  concurrent  resolution  tH.  Con.  Res. 
342)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  the  tributes  extended 
to  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn  and  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "twenty-five"  and 
insert  "twenty-seven". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  joint  resolution  >  H.J.  R^s.  392* 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LUCY  LEE  SILCOX  WOOD 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  176)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Lucy  Lee  Silcox  Wood  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Ref^olrecf.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen.Tte 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Lucy  Lee  Silcox  Wood,  widow  of  Harlan 
Wood,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  nine  months' 
compensation  at  the  rpte  he  w.^s  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  hi.";  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclu.^ive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
nil  other  allowances. 


JACQUELINE' E.   AUCHAMPAUGH 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  177)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Jacqueline  E.  Auchampaugh 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  .Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Jacqueline  E.  .Aiichampaugh.  widow  of  Lee 
M.  Auchampaugh,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  five 
months"  compensation  at  the  rate  he  Wiis 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all   o-.her  allowances. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  TERM  OF 
SERVICE  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  G 
TOWER.  OF  TEXAS 

The  resolution  tS.  Res.  178)  to  estab- 
lish the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  term  of  service  of  John  G.  Tower, 
a  U.S.  Senator,  from  the  State  of  Texas 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  term  of  the  service  of 
the  said  John  O.  Tower  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  commenced  on  the  15th  day  of  June 
1961. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  *H.R.  7576>  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  .section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Over. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  pas.-^ed  over. 


PREPAID  DUES  INCOME  OF  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERSHIP  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

The  bill  iH.R.  929  i  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
Mie  prepaid  dues  income  of  certain  mem- 
bership organizations  to  be  included  in 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  years  to 
which  the  dues  relate  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'HR.  3279)  to  increase  the 
maximiun  lates  of  per  diem  allowance 
for  employees  of  the  Government  travel- 
ing on  official  business,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Over.  It  is  not  a  cal- 
endar matter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlic  bill 
will  be  passed  over 


PERMANENT  RETIREMENT 
INCREASES 

The  bill  iH.R.  5432)  to  make  penna- 
nent  certain  increases  in  annuities  pay- 
able from  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat 
concludes  the  call  of  tlie  calendar. 


LONGEVITY   STEP   INCREASES   FOR 
POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  443.  Senate  bill 
1459. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
1459  •  to  amend  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  longevity  step  increases  for 
po.'.-tal  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
with  an  amendment. 


REVERSALS     IN     PRESIDENT     KEN- 
NEDY'S     POSITION      ON      MAJOR 

ISSUES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
we  have  seen  many  reversals  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  position  on  major  issues. 
One  of  the  more  recent  is  that  relating 
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to  the  economic  growth  of  our  Nation. 
In  speech  after  speech  in  the  presidential 
campaign  last  fall,  Mr.  Kennedy  did  his 
best  to  convince  the  voters  that  Russia 
was  rapidly  overtaking  the  United  States 
in  its  rate  of  economic  growth.  On  one 
occasion  he  said: 

If  we  don't  get  going  again,  the  Soviets 
will  be  on  our  heels  momentarily. 

He  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  growing  several  times  faster  than 
the  United  States,  and  on  one  occasion 
put  the  figure  at  "between  two  and  three 
times  as  fast."  As  late  as  Apiil  1960, 
President  Kennedy  said : 

Why  should  we  be  satl.'-fied  when  the 
Soviet  Union  moved  ahead  10,  11.  and  12  per- 
cent, and  we  move  ahead  1  and  I'j  percent? 

In  that  statement  President  Kennedy 
.suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
moving  ahead  six  to  eight  times  as  fa.st 
as  the  United  States. 

The  reversal  came  at  the  President's 
la,st  press  conference,  when  he  said  that 
if  our  growth  rate  increases  to  just  4 '2 
percent,  from  the  curunt  rate  of  3'^ 
l)ercent,  "the  Soviet  Union  will  not  out- 
produce the  United  States  in  the  20th 
centur>'." 

And  in  the  same  press  conference  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  observed  that  while  in 
1913  the  U.S.S  R.  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  46  percent  as  large  as  ours,  in 
1959  it  was  still  only  47  percent  as  large, 
a  gain  of  only  1  percent  in  46  years.  The 
President  then  snid: 

If  Ijoth  countries  susUiined  their  present 
rate  of  growth,  3'^  percent  in  the  United 
States  and  6  percent  In  tlie  Soviet  Union, 
Soviet  output  will  not  reach  two-thirds  of 
ours  by  1970.  and  our  rate  will  be  easier  to 
sustain  and  improve  than  the  Soviet  rate. 

I  congratulate  President  Kennedy 
upon  his  forthright  renunciation  of  the 
fallacious  statistics  which  helped  him 
win  his  election.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
he  could  not  have  accepted  the  Republi- 
can arguments  about  growUi  rate  a  little 
earlier — perhaps  last  September  or  Octo- 
ber— but  we  are  happy  to  welcome  him 
to  our  ranks,  even  as  a  latecomer. 

Looking  over  the  1960  campaign,  I 
think  we  might  say  the  three  crucial  is- 
sues were  the  mi.ssile  gap.  the  question 
of  U.S.  prestige  abroad,  and  the  matter 
of  the  economic  growth  rate.  As  for 
the  mi.ssile  gap,  the  administration  ad- 
mitted during  its  first  month  in  office 
that  it  did  not  really  exist  after  all.  As 
for  U.S.  prestige  abroad,  this  is  a  sub.iect 
about  which  the  President  has  had  very 
little  to  say  ever  .since  certain  events 
occurred  last  April  on  the  shores  of 
Cuba. 

And  in  connection  with  prestige,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  USIA  pres- 
tige polls,  which  seemed  .so  important  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  during  the  campaign,  were 
discontinued  by  the  new  administration 
in  Febi-uary — a  fact  which  was  not  dis- 
closed until  May. 

As  for  the  third  major  issue,  the  eco- 
nomic growth  rate,  the  President  has, 
as  we  have  seen,  reversed  his  position 
on  this  issue,  and  now  agrees  that  the 
Republican  arguments  of  last  fall  were 
quite  sound. 

So  we  can  see  the  political  education 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  is  progressing  rap- 
idly.   It  is  unfortunate  that  he  is  being 
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forced  to  learn  his  lessons  the  hard  way, 
when  he  could  have  learned  them  so 
much  more  easily  if  he  had  just  paid  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  speeches  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  last  fall. 


THE  CAPTIVE  EUROPEAN  NATIONS. 
AND  BERLIN 

Mr.   JAVITS.    Madam   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  a  matter  which  I  think  is  of  very 
great  seriousness  to  our  country,  the 
Significance  today  of  the  national  ob- 
servance of  Capti\e  Nations  W^eek. 
Senators  will  recall  that  with  others  of 
my  colleagues  I  had  the  honor  to  spon- 
.sor  the  original  resolution  with  reference 
to  the  desifrnation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  together  with  Senator  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  The  purpose  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  to  keep  vibrant  and 
alive  the  spirit  of  hope  in  our  Nation 
for  the  ultimate  freedom  through  self- 
determination  of  the  IOC  million  people 
of  the  Baltic  countries.  Estonia.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  the  middle  European  coun- 
tries, Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Balkan  countries.  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  and  Albania,  still  held 
captive  by  the  imperialism  in  the  Krem- 
lin. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Commmiist 
propaganda  machinery  literally  "blew 
Its  top"  when  this  resolution  was  first 
adopted  and  Captive  Nations  Week  was 
inauguiatcd. 

This  year  both  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  GoveiTior  of  the 
State  of  New  York  have  by  proclama- 
tion declared  Captive  Nations  Week. 

W'hy?  There  is  a  very  important  rea- 
.son.  for  we  face  an  international  issue 
at  this  time  which  is  of  decisive  signif- 
icance to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations.  That  issue  is  the  will  and  de- 
termination on  Berlin  which  our  Nation 
has  shown  and  is  showing  together  with 
its  allies,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  and  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  who 
are  about  to  give  their  answer  to  Khru- 
.shchev;  and  I  am  convinced  jt  will  be 
a  decisive  "no"  to  the  request,  demand, 
or  invitation  that  we  leave  Berlin.  The 
hope  of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions for  ultimate  freedom  is  not  dim 
and  it  is  brighter  now  than  before. 

Berlin  is  the  key  to  hope  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations. 

Let  me  repeat  that  statement.  Berlin 
is  the  key  to  hope  for  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations.  If  we  back  down  on 
Berlin,  it  will  be  a  signal  to  them  that 
their  hopes  shall  probably  be  unrealized 
for  the  proximate  future.  If  we  stand 
fast  on  Berlin — as  we  show  every  pros- 
pect of  doing  now — it  will  be  a  signal  of 
hope  to  the  100  million  captive  peoples 
and  the  greatest  single  positive  factor 
since  World  War  II  that  they  will  yet 
have  their  freedom,  for  it  will  represent 
the  deteimination  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  that  the  obligations  Uiat 
captive  peoples  shall  have  self-determi- 
nation, solemnly  assumed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and 


then  violated,  will  yet  be  redeemed  be- 
cause we  will  hold  the  Soviet  Union  to 
its  commitments. 

Recently  I  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
whoever  was  speaking  to  certain  groups 
in  New  York  yesterday  said  that  the 
ultimate  hope  for  their  freedom  was  dim. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  hope  for 
ultimate  freedom  is  brighter  now  than 
ever  before,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  our 
stand  on  Berlin. 

A  right  of  national  self-determination 
was  incorporated  in  the  agreements 
arrived  at  with  the  Soviet  Union  im- 
mediately after  World  War  II  and  ex- 
pressly made  applicable  to  these  captive 
European  nations.  It  is  a  pillar  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  a  basic  principle  of 
international  justice.  The  United  States 
can  demonstrate  by  its  attitude  on  Ber- 
lin that  it  cannot  and  will  not  accept 
the  enslavement  of  the  once-free  captive 
nations  of  Europe,  which  violates  the 
understandings  arrived  at  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  has  no  basis  in  international 
law,  and  is  morally  repugnant  to  free 
men. 

Madam  President,  it  is  often  said  that 
we  have  no  positive  policy  to  pursue  on 
Berlin ;  that  we  have  to  find  alternatives, 
whether  it  be  a  "free  city"  or  some  other 
"gimmick."  Madam  President,  there  is 
a  positive  policy  on  Berlin.  It  is  in- 
corporated in  Senate  Resolution  164. 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting, 
which  is  still  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  There 
is  little  we  could  do  to  more  effectively 
signalize  Captive  Nations  Week  than  to 
make  the  Communists  understand  that 
we  have  some  power  in  the  world,  too, 
in  terms  of  what  will  happen  in  their 
areas,  as  they  seem  to  be  exercising 
power  in  t^rms  of  what  happens  in  the 
free  world.  We  should  act  on  this  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  Berlin.  The  reso- 
lution calls  for  four-FKDwer  negotiations 
on  the  means  whereby  a  free  and  united 
Germany  may  be  created  and  uithin  it 
a  free  and  unit«l  Berlin:  seeks  means 
by  which  the  security  of  Europe,  both 
East  and  West,  may  be  guaranteed;  re- 
jects a  unilateral  abrogation  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  the  post-World  War  II 
agreements  regarding  access  to  Berlin, 
the  rights  of  its  people  for  reunification 
of  Germany;  and  pledges  of  the  United 
States  to  take  whatever  measures  may 
be  required,  together  with  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  maintain  these 
agreements. 

Madam  President,  nothing  less  will 
impress  the  Communists  with  our 
seriousness  than  concurrence  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  in  the  fact 
that  serious  and  portentous  measures 
may  have  to  be  taken  in  respect  to  Ber- 
lin, and  that  they  are  worth  taking.  We 
are  serious;  we  look  a  serious  risk  in  the 
face. 

We  heard  only  the  other  day  a  rumor 
that  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  at  a  party, 
said  he  did  not  think  the  American 
people  meant  what  our  Government  was 
saying  in  respect  to  Berlin.  Madam 
President,  the  Congress  has  every  op- 
portunity to  nail  that  down  by  acting 
on  the  resolution,  or  on  some  other 
resolution,  expressmg  itself  in  accord 
with  what  I  deeply  feel  to  be  the  will  of 
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the  country  and  the  will  of  the  whole 
free  world. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  unique  and 
significant  time  when  this  can  be  done. 

I  repeat.  Madam  President,  the  hope 
for  ultimate  freedom  for  these  people  is 
not  dim.  It  is  brighter  than  it  was  be- 
fore. I  think  it  is  brighter  than  ever, 
so  long  as  we  take  the  position  we  are 
taking  in  respect  to  Berlin.  Berlin  is 
the  key  to  hope  for  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee, the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations,  and  the  many  other  organiza- 
tions and  their  leaders  who  are  coop- 
erating in  the  manifesto  which  signalizes 
this  obs'ervance.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
pay  the  most  serious  attention  to  the 
possibilities  which  this  offers  to  us  to  act 
upon  a  resolution  on  Berlin  now,  during 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE     TO     MAJORITY     LEADER 
MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  quietly  competent  per- 
formance of  the  distinguished  majorty 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield].  His  emphasis  has  been  up- 
on teamwork,  upon  sharing  of  responsi- 
bility, upon  maximum  consideration  of 
differences  of  view  with  minimum  strain 
upon  time  and  energies  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  upon  results. 

The  record  of  this  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate attests  to  those  results. 

On  this  point  an  article  by  Russell 
Baker,  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
today,  July  17,  is  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  majority  leader's  kind  of  leadership. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Shows  Hushed  New  Look;  M.^ns- 
FiELD  Setting  Quieter  Style — "Band" 
Wilson  Called  Willful  Is  Giving  Presi- 
dent Most  of  What  He  Wants  Under  Col- 
lective Le.\dership  Plan 

(By  Russell  Baker) 

Washington,  July  16. — Like  the  Soviet 
Union  after  Stalin's  death,  the  Senate  has 
entered  an  unreal  and  puzzling  transitional 
era  of  collective  leadership. 

Traditionally  the  focus  of  opposition  to 
energetic  Presidents,  this  meek,  compliant 
new  Senate  has  turned  in  the  last  7 
months  Into  the  quietest,  most  efficient  and 
dullest  fort  on  the  New  Frontier. 

Under  the  new  style  of  collective  leader- 
ship directed  by  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana, its  results  are  startling.  What  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  wants.  President  Kennedy 
pretty  much  cets.  His  congressional  trou- 
bles no  long'^r  come  from  the  body  whose 
Members  have  often  worn  with  pride 
Woodrow  Wilson's  epithet — "a  little  band  of 
willful  men  "  Now  the  troubles  come  from 
the  once  herdlike  House  of  Representatives. 

MAJOR    gain    for    KENNEDY 

The  change  from  the  turbulent  days 
when  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin, 
challenged  the  White  House  from  Capitol 
Hill  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  Texas  built 
the  Democratic  leadership  into  the  second 
most  powerful  office  in  Washington  has  been 


one  ol  President  Kennedy's  singular  bless- 
ings. 

With  little  more  excitement  than  a  meet- 
ing of  General  Motors  stockholders,  the 
Senate  has  given  him  very  much  what  he 
requested  in  unemployment  insurance,  so- 
cial security  expansion,  depre.ssed-areas  re- 
habilitation, education,  farm  law,  and  a 
score  of  other  programs. 

Its  manner  has  been  as  startling  as  its 
results.  The  slashing  {>ersonal  attacks  from 
the  floor,  the  rollicking  ructions  of  late 
night  sittings,  the  open  horse  trading  and 
personal  vendettas  that  made  the  Senate  a 
cockpit  of  drama   have  almost  disappeared. 

In  its  place  is  the  bland,  new  ihrow.iway 
style  of  the  corporation  board  rooms  heavy 
with  understatement,  dully  efficient  dis- 
daining debate  and  bombast  and  even  the 
surgical  stroke  of  wit 

In  the  gentlemanly  hours  l>etween  noon 
and  teatime  the  Senate  prtjcesses  the  Presi- 
dent's programs  so  effortlessly  that  the 
papers  find  it  hardly  worth  reporting. 

iittle  excitement  left 

Long  holiday  weekends  are  tlie  rule. 
Night  sessii^ns  are  extrnordmary  For  days 
at  a  time,  while  it  waits  upon  the  obstreper- 
ous House,  It  offers  the  galleries  no  spectacle 
more  excit:ng  than  a  parade  of  Members 
offering  old  newspaper  clippings* aiid  other 
such  chaff  for  reprinting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Reccrd. 

Over  coffee  in  the  Senate  dining  room,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  coffee  these  days, 
conversation  proceeds  inevitably  from  seif- 
congratulation  on  this  year's  performance 
to  uneasy  .speculation  that  the  Senate  has 
lost  its  old  tone  and  style. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  at  the  moment 
Washington  has  one  Senate  in  search  of  a 
character. 

"We're  i!i  one  of  those  jiauses  between 
cycles,"  on"  mem.bor  of  the  hierarchy  sug- 
gests. 

Part  of  tne  explanation  of  the  new  Senate 
is  simple  political  arithmetic  Sixty-four 
Democrats  under  a  Democratic  President 
make  for  a  much  more  placid  political  sit- 
uation than  65  Democrats  under  a  Repub- 
lican President. 

In  the  Eisenhower  years,  the  big  Demo- 
cratic majcrlty  made  the  Senate  a  vaguely 
hostile  pow-r  to  the  White  House.  Nuw  the 
majority  is  simply  trocp  strength. 

jchnson's  role  creative 

The  change  has  been  dramatized  by  the 
change  of  leader.-hip.  Lyndon  Juhnson's 
problem  as  leader  from  1954  to  1960  was  es- 
sentially cieative,  his  old  colleagues  now 
concede.  He  had  to  produce  results  that 
bore  a  Democratic  imprint  without  going  far 
enough  to  :nvite  a  Republican  veto. 

Senator  Mansfifld's  Job  is  to  get  the  troops 
up  on  the  line.  Creative  leadership  now 
comes  from  the  White  House  Mr.  Mans- 
field's duties  are  to  keep  up  communica- 
tions and  EU.--tain  troop  morale.  Where  Mr. 
Johnson  l".ad  to  make  strategy  and  lead 
the  battle,  Mr.  Mansfield  has  only  to  execute 
strategy  backed  by  the  awesome  power  of  the 
White  Hou.^e. 

Mr.  Johnson  tackled  his  problem  with 
brilliance,  ruthlessness.  drive,  and  charm. 
His  Senate  was  a  six-ring  circus  with  Lyn- 
don Johnson  performing  in  every  ring — 
pulling  a  last-minute  tie-breaking  vote  out 
of  the  Democratic  cloakroom  at  midnight 
like  Hairbreadth  Harry  rCiCUing  the  beauti- 
ful Belinda,  forcing  some  chastened  and 
humiliated  nonentity  to  change  his  vote 
and  tip  :he  scales  while  the  galleries 
chuckled. 

It  was  magnificent  and  dramatic,  but  it 
inevitably  eft  scarred  egos  in  a  body  whore 
vanity  is  often  more  powerful  than  logic. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  by  contrast,  operates  with 
the  sweet  benignity  of  a  shepherd  watching 
his  flock.  Under  the  collective  leadership 
he  has  devised,  responsibility  is  farmed  out 


to  the  committee  chairmen  who  know  the 
most  about  the  bill  In  question. 

In  Mr.  Mansfield's  words: 

"I'm  not  the  leader,  really.  They  don't 
do  what  I  tell  them.  I  do  what  they  tell 
me." 

TTie  Mansfield  philosophy  Is  to  lead  with- 
out leading. 

"We've  had  a  dispersal  of  responsibility.  " 
he  explains.  "How  can  I  know  everything 
that's  going  on?  The  brains  are  in  the 
committees." 

"Arm  twisting"  is  out  for  Mr.  Mansfield. 
who  enjoys  the  affection  of  all  his  colleagues 
and  does  not  want  to  lose  this  valuable 
weapon  The  assistant  leader,  Hubert  H. 
Hx  mphrfy  of  Minnesota,  acts  not  exactly  as 
"arm  twi.ster."  but  as  the  "tireless  persuad- 
er." Constantly  he  is  arguing  the  adminis- 
tration's ca.'^e  with  one  of  the  most  engaging 
and  i)orsu.i;ive  personalities  In  the  Senate. 

ALL  FEEL  A  BIT  BIGGER 

Collective  leadership  has  resulted  in 
spieaUing  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  re- 
storing self-importance  to  those  who  felt 
overshadowed  by  Mr  Johnson.  In  the  words 
of  one  southerner,  a  warm  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  Mr  Johnson,  "under  Mike.  I  guess 
all  of  us  feel  Just  a  little  bit  bigger" 

As  a  result.  Mr  Mansfield  has  had  soutli- 
ern  conservati*  es  and  northern  liberals  tak- 
ing their  turn  managing  bills  on  the  flo<jr 
with  admirable  results  for  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  and  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  both  known  In  the  pa.'^t 
for  an  unhappy  talent  for  alienating  vole.s 
on  the  floor,  have  taken  their  ttirns  at  man- 
aging the  depressed-areas  and  education 
bills.  They  have  come  through  with  a  tact 
and  skill  that  lmprc=,sed  the  crustiest  south- 
ern parliamentarians. 

Two  other  important  factors  are  operating 
for  Mr.  Kennedy.  One  Is  his  decision 
ag.i!n.<^t  requesting  civil  rights  legislation. 
This  foreclosed  any  Republican  opportunity 
to  create  a  succe.s.sful  coalition  with  the 
Sotith  against  social  and  economic  legisla- 
tion. 

Coupled  wi'.h  Mr.  Kennedy's  personal  cul- 
tivation of  the  powerful  southern  committee 
leaders,  the  decision  has  also  Insured  that 
even  when  the  southerncr.s  oppose,  they  do 
not  obstruct. 

REPUBLIC  \N    bloc    HELPFUL 

Finally,  the  administration  usu.illy  hus 
with  It  the  so-called  liberal  Republican 
group,  a  bloc  varying  from  8  to  13  members, 
d'-pendinp;  on  issues. 

These  are  largely  tlie  Republicans  from 
urban  Suites,  who  complain  tliat  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  preempted  the  middle  of  the  r  M(i 
and  left  tiicm  no  alternatue  btit  to  go  al^  ;,g 
or  yield  the  center  and,  with  it,  their  grip 
on  their  constituencies. 

Tlie  con.sequencc  is  an  unbeatable  de  facto 
coalition  of  northern  and  western  Demo- 
crats and  liberal  Republicans  on  most  socio- 
economic issuf-.s. 

With  his  big  Demotr.itic  majority  in  rela- 
tive hiippine.ss  and  the  liberal  Republican.-; 
usually  Joining  tlicm.  the  President  nnds 
himself  with  more  serene  Senate  relaM  ii:s 
than  the  White  House  has  enjoyed  since  the 
first  years  of  the  New  Deal. 

Senator  Mansfield's  problem,  as  one  m.an 
puts  it,  is  like  that  of  a  man  driving  a  big. 
freshly  fueled  and  greased  bus  down  a 
straight,  broad  superhighway  with  no  otiier 
traffic  from  any  direction. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  mes.sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  85-305,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Smith,  of  Mississippi,  as  a 
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member  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  116)  to 
e.xlcnd  the  time  for  conducting  the  ref- 
erendum with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  mar- 
kfting  year  beginning  July  1,   1962. 

The  mcs.sase  also  announced  that  the 
Hoii.'ie  had  disaprccd  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  »H.R.  6874'  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
.Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  salaries  and  expen.se.<;,  re.'^carch  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
c(jnfcrence  a^kcd  by  l:ie  Senate  on  the 
clLsagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Brooks  of  Loui- 
siana. Mr.  George  P.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  TzscvY.  of  Texas,  Mr  ANFrso. 
Mr.  Martin  of  Ma.'^sachusetts,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton, and  Mr.  Chenowkth  'were  appoint- 
ed managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  I 
sugp^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Madam  Picsident.  I 
move  that  the  ordei'  fcr  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PTIESIDING  OITICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It   is  so  oiderfd. 


LONGEVITY  STEP  INXREASES  FC)R 
POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  iS.  1459'  to  .imend  the  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  longevity  step 
increases  for  postal  employee*,  which 
had  been  reported  fi-om  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1.  after  line  4,  to 
strike  out: 

(a  I  There  are  c.<-tabli -hed  for  each  em- 
ployee longevity  steps  A.  B.  and  C  For  each 
longevity  step  to  which  he  is  entitled  each 
employee  shall  receive  fii  amount  equal  to 
one  step  Increase  for  his  position. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert: 

(a)  There  are  established  for  each  eni- 
ploj-ee  longevity  steps  .^.  B.  and  C  For  each 
1  ingevity  step  to  which  he  is  entitled  — 

(1)  each  employee,  other  than  a  post- 
master at  a  post  office  of  the  fi-urth  cla.ss  or 
a  rural  carrier,  shall  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  one  step  Increase  for  his  position, 

(2)  e.ich  rural  carrlT  rhall  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  one  step  Increase  for  salary 
level  PFS  4,  and 

(3)  each  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of 
the  fourth  class  shall  receive  an  amount 
eciUiU  to  one  stej)  lncr;ase  for  salary  level 
PF.S  I  or  to  6  per  centu  n  of  his  basic  salary, 
whichever   Is  the   lesser 

In  computing  the  percentage  increase  un- 
der this  subsection  the  amount  of  the  In- 
crease shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar. 
A  half  dollar  or  one- half  cent  shall  be 
roimded  to  the  next  highest  dollar  or  cent, 
respectively. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be' it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotse 
of  Representatiiyea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  eectlon  3558  of  title 
39  of  the  United  States  Code  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Tlicre  are  established  for  each  em- 
ployee longevity  steps  A.  B,  and  C.  ]='or 
each  longevity  .^tep  to  which  he  is  entitled — 

"(1)  each  employee,  other  than  a  post- 
master at  a  post  office  of  the  fourth  class  or 
a  rural  carrier,  shall  receive  an  amount  eq  lal 
i)  one  step  increase  for  his  position, 

"(2 1  each  rural  carrier  shall  receive  an 
i.niount  equal  to  uue  strp  incre.isc  for  sal.uy 
ic\el  PFS-4.  and 

"(3)  each  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of 
the  fourth  class  shall  receive  an  amount 
cqurl  to  one  step  Incre.-.se  for  salary  level 
I'l'.S  1  or  to  6  per  centum  of  his  bi-slc  salrry 
•,'. liichevcr   is    the    lesser. 

In  computing  the  percentage  Increase  ui;- 
der  this  subsectKJn  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease shall  be  rounded  to  the  neaiest  dol- 
l.ir.  A  half  dollar  or  one-half  cent  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  highest  dollar  or  cent, 
rtTspectively 

"(b)  E.ich  employre  shall  be  assigned 
to— 

"(li  Inngeviiy  step  A  at  the  beginning 
of  the  pay  period  following  the  completit^n 
ol  ten  years  ol  service;  and 

"(2)  longevity  step  B  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pay  period  following  the  completion  of 
thirteen  years  of  service,  and 

"  f3i  longevity  step  C  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pay  period  following  the  completion  of 
sixteen  years  r>f  service  " 

Set.  2.  No  increase  in  compensation  sliall 
result  from  the  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  prior  i.j  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  following   the  a.ae  of  its  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quf'stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment 

Th"^  amendment  was  aereed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President. 
the  bill  (S.  1459'  was  reported  by  ihe 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Affairs,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  bein.u  chairman. 
That  is  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
We  spelled  out  an  amendment,  to  which 
the  Senate  has  now  agreed,  and  the  bill 
recr'ved  the  unanimous  approval  of  ".he 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, which  repoited  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination against  postal  employees 
with  respect  to  longevity  pay  increases 
by  providing  benefits  comparable  to 
those  enjoyed  by  regular  civil  service 
employees. 

Under  present  law.  Federal  emplcj  ees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  re- 
ceive lont;evity  increases  after  10.  13, 
and  16  years'  service  within  a  given 
grade,  while  postal  employees  receive 
longevity  increases  after  13.  18.  and  25 
years'  service.  This  bill  ■would  grant 
postal  employees  longevity  increases  aft- 
er 10,  13,  and  16  years'  service. 

Each  longevity  pay  increase  under  the 
Classification  Act  is  equal  to  the  Jug- 
ular within-step  increase  of  the  grade, 
varying  from  $105  in  grade  1  to  !;260 
for  the  top  grades.  Postal  employees 
receive  longevity  pay  increases  in  the 
fixed  amount  of  $100.  Under  the  bill, 
postal  employees'  longevity  pay  increases 
would  be  equal  to  the  within-step  pay 
increases  for  that  grade,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  other  Government  em- 
ployees. 


It  was  necessary  to  make  two  techni- 
cal changes  in  the  bill  to  provide  com- 
parable treatment  for  rural  carriers  and 
fourth-class  postmasters  by  tying  the 
amount  of  their  longevity  pay  mcieases 
to  the  nearest  equivalent  salary  grade  in 
the  regular  postal  field  sei-vice.  Thus, 
rural  carriers  are  given  the  same  lon- 
gevity pay  as  city  carriers  in  level  4  of 
the  postal  field  sei-vice.  and  fourth -class 
postmasters  arc  given  longevity  pay  in- 
creases equal  to  that  in  level  1  of  the 
postal  field  service  or  6  percent  of  their 
basic  salary,  whichever  is  lesser. 

The  amounts  of  present  and  proposed 
longevity  pavinents  are  set  forth  in  de- 
tail ir  tables  appearing  on  page  3  of  the 
committee  report,  which  is  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator. 

This  bill  provides  nothing  more  than 
common  justice  for  postal  employees, 
most  of  whom  enter  and  retire  from  the 
postal  service  in  the  same  grade  level: 
namely,  grade  4.  No  matter  how  good  a 
letter  carrier  may  be.  the  odds  are  99  to 
1  that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  20,  30. 
or  40  years  while  still  a  letter  carrier,  at 
the  top  of  grade  4.  ■with  only  longevity 
increases  to  look  forward  to. 

Equality  of  treatment  in  the  matter  of 
longevity  increases  is  therefore  even 
more  important  to  these  faithful  and  de- 
voted Federal  employees  than  to  those 
whose  salaries  are  fixed  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  always  in- 
teiestcd  in  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  to  .say.  because 
he  studies  each  bill  carefully  before  he 
brings  it  to  the  Senate.  As  I  under- 
stand, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommitt-ee 
on  Postal  Affairs,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa believes  that  the  bill  would  merely 
bring  about  equalization  of  pay,  and 
therefore  corrects  a  current  injustice 
from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Unlike  other  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  postal  em- 
ployees affected  by  the  bill  are  now 
frozen  at  their  starting  grade  and  often 
die  at  their  starting  grade.  Statistics  re- 
veal that  classified  workers  such  as 
young  high  school  or  business  college 
graduates,  who  start  at  low  grades,  due 
to  The  ever-expanding  work  and  the 
kinds  of  office  and  other  work  that  they 
micht  do  step  up  and  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  reach  grade  6.  7.  8.  or  10.  A  let- 
ter carrier,  on  the  other  hand,  remains 
a  letter  carrier.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
not  b°en  the  ixilicy  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  search  the  ranks  of  car- 
riers for  those  in  the  postal  field  service 
who  are  deserving  of  promotions  to 
supervisors,  and  jobs  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Picsi- 
dent. I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  clear  and  convincing 
presentation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Missouri  for  his  ever 
present  support  for  civil  service  workers, 
and  particularly  the  letter  carriers. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  the  bill  before  the 
Senate.  The  bill  would  merely  bring 
about  elemental  fairness  in  putting  the 
postal  workers  in  line  with  other  Govern- 
ment workers.  Certainly  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Madam  President,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port S.  1459.  This  bill  does  no  more 
than  simple  justice  to  the  post  office  em- 
ployees of  this  country.  We  must  treat 
with  fairness  and  sympathy  the  prob- 
lems of  the  loyal  and  industrious  workers 
who  deliver  the  Nation's  mail,  and  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  when  they  demand  no 
more  than  treatment  equal  to  that  now 
given  to  other  Government  employees,  I 
am  happy  to  champion  their  cause. 

I  see  no  basis  whatever  for  the  argu- 
ment that  post  office  workers  should  con- 
tinue to  receive  longevity  increases  after 
13,  18,  and  25  years  of  service,  while 
other  Government  employees  receive 
such  increases  after  10,  13,  and  16  years. 
What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should  cer- 
tainly be  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Conversion  of  the  longevity  increases 
for  post  office  workers  from  fixed  to 
within-step  increases  is  also  a  wise  and 
fair  provision  of  this  bill.  When  the 
fixed  increases  were  established  for  post 
office  workers  in  1949,  they  were  roughly 
comparable  to  the  within-step  increases 
then  enjoyed  by  other  Government  em- 
ployees. Such  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Within-step  increases  are  now  substan- 
tially greater  than  the  fixed  increases 
provided  for  post  office  employees. 

S.  1459  will  restore  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  all  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
the  bill  will  eliminate  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  had  in  the  past  when 
we  have  had  to  give  special  recognition 
to  the  field  service  postal  workers  in  pay 
increases  because  they  were  denied  the 
opportunity  that  the  normal  classified 
workers  have  to  move  upward  in  salary 
scales  by  promotion  from  starting 
grades.  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league, who  has  always  been  a  friend  of 
the  letter  carrier. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  in 
commending  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  bringing  this 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  As  a  former  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee I  know  firsthand  the  letdown  in 
morale  the  situation  which  he  has 
described  has  caused.  I  am  very  happy 
that  it  is  now  being  brought  to  our 
attention.  As  I  understand,  the  measure 
is  merely  an  adjustment  which  would 
accord  postal  employees  the  same  treat- 
ment as  other  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees. The  bill  is  merely  a  matter  of 
equity  and  justice,  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  situation  is  being  corrected  today. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  who  has  always 
been  a  most  effective  champion  of  Gov- 
ernment employees.  He  has  occupied 
the  chairmanship  of  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  for  many  years. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  Prssident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyJ  the 
chairman  of  the  Postal  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee ard  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Texa.s 
I  Mr.  Yaiiborough).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  I .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kan.sas  [Mr.  Carlson  i.  and  the 
Senator  fiom  Delaware  1  Mr.  Boggs  1 ,  for 
the  attention  given  this  measure  in  pub- 
lic hearings  held  on  it  and  for  their  fine 
work  in  resolving  minor  dilfeiences  so 
tliat  tile  bill  now  before  us  is  completely 
equitable  lo  all  concerned. 

I  was  happy  to  introduce  the  bill  for 
the  reason  that  I  think  Cont,'re.«;s  has  an 
obligation  to  correct  inequities  wher- 
ever they  are  found  to  exist. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  cive  po.-^tal  em- 
ployees the  same  treatment  m  the  mat- 
ter of  longevity  increases  as  currently 
enjoyed  by  employees  .subject  to  the 
Classification  Act. 

The  ball  simply  provides  that  po.stal 
employees  when  they  become  entitled  to 
a  longevity  increase  shall  receive  an 
amount  eriual  to  the  within-.step  increase 
of  their-  iirade.  This  is  the  way  it  is 
handled  under  the  Clas-sification  Act  and 
there  is  no  reaiion  why  it  should  not  be 
done  in  tlie  case  of  postal  employees. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  hearinus  that 
the  principle  of  longevity  increases  for 
both  classified  and  postal  employees  was 
established  by  law  in  1949. 

In  the  case  of  emirtoyees  subject  to  the 
Classifica:ion  Act,  the  law  provided  that 
they  be  in  the  same  amount  as  the  with- 
in-grade  step  increases.  However,  in  the 
case  of  postal  employees,  lontievity  in- 
creases were  fixed  in  a  flat  amount  of 
$100. 

Presumably,  this  happened  because 
at  that  time  $100  was  the  amount  of 
within-step  increases  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice. Thus,  at  that  time  the  difference  in 
the  two  laws  amounted  to  little  more 
than  an  inconsistency  in  the  way  they 
were  worded.  However  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time  and  the  growth  of  within- 
step  increases  as  the  result  of  numerous 
pay  adjustments,  the  inconsistency  has 
grown  into  a  real  inequity. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  correct  the  in- 
equity by  placing  postal  employees  on  a 
basis  similar  to  Federal  employees  un- 
der the  Cla.ssification  Act  with  respect 
to  longevity  increases. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  it  has 
received  oa  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Cer- 
tainly, seeing  that  justice  is  done  is  not 
a  partisan  question  and  I  am  slad  the  bill 
has  been  approached  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina.  He  has  ex- 
pedited the  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
every  way. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 


Service,  as  well  as  all  the  membero  of 
the  subcommittee  who  worked  on  the 
bill,  because  as  one  who  has  followed 
this  subject  for  many  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  wish  to  say  that  enactment  of  the 
bill  is  long  overdue. 

However,  there  is  one  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  committee  report  wliicii 
I  wish  briefly  to  discuss  with  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  in  connection  with  this 
colloquy  on  the  floor.  I  turn  to  page  2 
of  the  report,  and  read: 

An  employee  m  the  postal  field  service  re-* 
ceives  a  within-step  increase  each  year  after 
entering  the  service  until  he  reaches  the 
top  step  of  his  pay  level  at  the  end  of  his 
sixth  year  of  service  Tliese  wlthln-step  in- 
crease.s  bear  a  d'.rect  relationship  to  his  psiv 
in  very  much  the  .same  manner  as  is  the 
case  under   the   Cla.s.slllcation   Act.     In   level 

1,  the  within-'step  increase  Is  $130.     In  level 

2.  it  Is  $135.  In  level  3.  it  amounts  to  «,14.t 
In  level  4,  it  l:;  $160.  and  so  on  up  to  the  tup 
of  the  postal  pay  schedule.  However,  when 
a  postal  emijioyce  becomes  eligible  for  a 
longevity  increase,  he  receives  only  the  fl.-'t 
$100. 

Mi! dam  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  has  been  the  practice 
from  time  immemorial  in  connection 
With  postal  fmployees.  It  is  rank  dis- 
crimination against  them  in  comparison 
with  the  rights  which  have  been  be- 
stowed  upon   civil   service   employees. 

With  that  as  my  major  premise,  I 
move  into  the  next  paragraph  of  the 
report: 

The  bill  ci  rrerts  this  anomaly  by  prD- 
viciing  that  longevity  increases  shall  be  in 
th"  same  amount  as  the  regular  periodic 
within-step  Increases  of  the  varlovis  pay 
levels.  Also,  the  bill  changes  the  service  re- 
Cjulrement  for  longevity  increa.ses  from  13, 
18.  and  25  years  to  10.  13.  and  16  years  In 
order  to  more  nearly  correspond  with  the 
10.  13.  and  16  years  wlthin-grade  requlre- 
inf  nt  under  the  Clas.=^ification  Act. 

In  other  words,  Madam  President, 
the  committee  seeks  to  eliminate  this  dis- 
crimination arainst  postal  employees, 
and  they  deserve  our  thanks.  It  is  a 
di.'^crimination  which  has  prevailed  for 
a  long  lime.  The  enactment  of  the  bill 
is  therefore  long  overdue. 

Now  I  read  further: 

'T'he  Post  Oflice  Department  objects  to  the 
'Within  service"  concept  in  this  measure 
as  compared  with  the  "withln-grade  con- 
cept" under  the  Classification  Act.  The 
committee  does  not  consider  this  a  valid 
ol)]ertlon  on  the  basis  of  fact.  In  the  po' t;il 
service.  "within  service"  and  "witliin 
grade"  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  vir- 
tually one  and  the  same  thing.  This  is  true 
because  the  majority  of  postal  employees 
enter  the  service  as  a  city  carrier,  a  clerk. 
or  as  a  rural  carrier  and  retire  at  tlie  end  of 
their  career  from  the  same  job  and  grade 

I  wish  to  -say  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa that  I  believe  we  need  to  make  a 
little  clearer  legislative  record  of  this 
matter  this  afternoon  than  the  commit- 
tee report  does.  Therefore  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  some  questions.  I  will 
enumerate  the  questions  first  and  then 
we  can  go  back  to  them  one  by  one. 

First,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  tell  the  Senate  the  basis 
of  the  objections  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  statement  in  the  committee  report 
is  very  clarifying  on  that  matter. 
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Second,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  for  legislative  his- 
tory purposes,  tell  us  the  difference  be- 
tween the  within-service  concept  and 
tiie  within-grade  co:icept.  I  tliink  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  the  committee 
does  not  con.sider  this  objection  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  be  valid,  be- 
cause it  says  to  all  iiitents  and  purposes 
they  are  virtually  one  and  the  same 
thing.  We  need  to  prove  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Next  I  would  like  lo  have  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  tell  me  on  wlat  pu.ssible 
basis  tlie  Post  Office  Department,  which 
has  the  moral  respcn.sibility  to  protect 
the  legitimate  best  ijitert.si.s  of  the  post 
office  workers,  should  come  forward 
with  this  objection  w.'uch  the  committee, 
as  I  understand,  considers  at  best  to  be 
a  rather  technical  and  incon.sequential 
and  unmentoriou.s  objection. 

I  am  not  at  all  .surprised  to  get  that 
kind  of  objection  from  tiiis  administra- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department,  be- 
cau.se  I  have  no  c<jniidonce  whatever  in 
this  administration  of  the  Po.st  Office 
Department.  Be  that  as  it  may.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Reccrd  show  what  pos- 
.sible  basis  Iheie  i.s  fcr  this  objection  by 
tlie  Post  Office  Dipar  .mtnt. 

Presumably,  it  comes  from  the  Post- 
master General  I  vould  like  to  have 
the  record  ciystal  cl^ar  as  to  what  the 
answer  is  to  whatever  objection  the 
Postmaster  General  has  filed  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MONRONKY  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleamie  'or  iiclpin;-  to  make 
this  record  clear  I.  too.  was  disap- 
pointed that  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  its  testimony  did  not  come  up  with 
a  better  effort  m  connection  with  cor- 
recting this  lonu-starciini;  inequity.  The 
complete  letter  fion.  tiu'  Acting  Post- 
master General.  Mr  H  W  Brawley,  is 
found  at  page  12  of  the  hearings.  The 
controlling  para;^raph  is  the  fifth  para- 
graph, which  states: 

Short-ening  the  servic**  requirement  from 
13,  18,  and  25  years  to  10.  13  and  16  years, 
as  proposed,  is  patterned  alter  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  provision  /ltho\i^h  we  recognize 
merit  in  inaki!~.g  the  Posiiil  Field  Service 
Compensation  Act  and  tlie  Classification  Act 
longevity  requircmeni:  cotr.parable.  piece- 
meal changes  of  thi.s  ixind  iMcrcase,  rather 
than  decrease,  the  ditli  rences  because  other 
related  provisions  ren  aln  unchanged  If 
similarity  of  treatment  m  regard  to  longevi- 
ties Is  what  is  desired,  then  all  other  provi- 
.sions  should  a'.so  be  br  )iight  in'u  Une 

For  example,  ail  postal  service  Is  counted 
toward  longevities,  not  just  time  in  grade 
as  in  the  Clas.sificatio  i  Act.  As  a  result, 
postal  employees,  with  few  exceptions,  now 
receive  longevity  paynents  earlier  than 
Classification  Act  employees  .Shortening  the 
time  required  under  tht'  Postal  Field  Service 
Compensation  Act  wou  d  increase  this  tmie 
gap 

This  is  the  rea.son  given  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  f c  r  contending  that 
the  bill  should  not  be  passed.  It  was 
clear  from  the  hearirgs  that  the  reason 
why  there  are  adequate  longevity  pay 
increases  in  the  classification  service 
is  that  the  personnel  move  up  in  grade 
very  fast.  A  classified  worker  who 
starts  as  a  GS-2  will  probably  reach 
GS-4  within  a  couple  of  years,  and  per- 
haps OS-6  within  3  3r  4  years.    So  she 


does  not  begin  to  accumulate  longevity. 
Whereas,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the 
only  hope  of  a  man  who  starts  his  Fed- 
eral service  as  a  letter  carrier — and  90 
percent  or  more  of  them  die  as  letter 
carriers — is  to  receive  in-step  increases 
solely  in  grade  4.  At  the  end  of  6  years, 
he  is  through,  except  for  the  longevity 
pay  increase,  which  then  is  far  below 
the  within-grade  increases  he  had  been 
receiving.  It  is  only  $100,  but  an  in- 
step increase  in  grade  4  amounts  to  .$160. 
But  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Then  he  must 
wait  until  he  has  13  years  of  service 
aiicr  which  he  will  get  a  $100  longevity 
mciL-ase. 

I  am  i4lad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  raised  this  question. 
If  he  will  look  at  the  table  on  page  16 
he  will  find  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  po.stal  employees  are  in  grade  4  It 
is  coniprLsed  of  170,000  employees.  The 
nearest  number  to  that  is  in  grade  3, 
17,000  Grade  5  is  next,  with  14,000. 
So  this  validates  the  fact  that  they  go 
m  as  grade  4;  they  have  six  step  in- 
creases in  the  grade;  and  then  it  is  all 
over  until  they  complete  13  years  of 
service  after  which  they  become  eligible 
foi'  their  fir.st  lont;evity  increase. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  classified 
service,  if  the  Senator  will  note  the  table 
on  page  17,  he  will  see  that  very  few 
comparable  people  get  longevity  steps, 
becau.se  they  are  promoted  so  rapidly. 
They  do  not  stay  in  a  grade  long  enough 
to  acquire  enough  seiTice  to  earn  a 
longevity  increase. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  making  this  explanation 
for  the  Record  and  for  calling  attention 
to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Brawley,  which 
appears  on  page  12. 

Is  there  anything  in  Mr.  Brawley  s 
letter,  or  is  there  anything  in  the  record 
of  the  entire  hearings,  to  indicate  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  offers  any 
factual  rebuttal  to  the  observation  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  which 
was  that  all  letter  carriers — who  started 
their  Federal  service  as  letter  cariiers 
and  in  most  instances  will  end  their  lives 
as  letter  carriers^arc  clearly  discrimi- 
nated aaainst  in  relation  to  other  civil 
service  employees?  Does  Mr.  Brawley 
or  anyone  else  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment offer  any  factual  justification  for 
the  continuation  of  the  discrimination? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Having  heard  all 
the  testimony,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  having  heard 
the  testimony.  I  feel  that  I  may  say  that 
I  observed  no  justification  for  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Department  to  the  bill,  except 
that  they  wished  to  make  a  further 
study  However,  Congress  is  well  av.  are 
of  the  situation.  In  every  pay  bill,  we 
have  always  been  cognizant  of  the  diffi- 
culty encountered  by  the  postal  workers, 
all  of  them  being  grouped  in  Grade  4 
and  being  denied  an  opportunity  for 
promotion  on  the  same  bases  as  other 
Federal  employees.  Such  normal  pro- 
motions and  upgrading  are  denied  to 
this  large  group  of  the  most  faithful 
Federal  employees  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  jobs. 

When  the  average  citizen  thinks  of  a 
Federal  employee,  he  thinks  first  of  the 
letter   carrier,   who   calls   at   his   home 


every  day.  and  who  renders  to  the  citizen 
the  kind  of  service  he  wants.  Yet  most 
Americans  would  be  shocked,  I  think,  if 
they  understood  the  lack  of  promotion, 
the  lack  of  opportunity,  and  the  dis- 
crimination which  is  historically  applied 
to  the  postal  workers;  if  they  understood 
that  longevity  pay  increases  were  not 
comparable  with  tho.se  in  the  Classified 
Service,  a  group  which  receives  longevity 
increases  if  they  remain  in  the  same 
grade,  in  an  amount  equal  to  their  regu- 
lar within-grade  increases.  The  classi- 
fied workers  are  rewarded,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  rewarded,  if  they  should  stay 
in  the  same  grade  by  receiving  longevity 
increases  equal  to  their  within-grade 
increases. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  told 
the  committee  that  it  expects  lo  develop 
a  different  promotional  plan.  This 
would  still  be  limited  treatment,  because 
the  bulk  of  tlie  postal  workers,  by  neces- 
sity, must  still  be  in  the  clerk-carrier 
fields,  and  those  grades  are  Grades  4 
and  5.  from  which  it  would  take  power 
greater  than  is  contained  in  our  missiles 
program  lo  remove  this  large  group  from 
Grades  4  and  5  status  to  some  of  the 
higher  atmospheric  reaches  of  the  Fed- 
eral .service. 

Mr  MORSE  I  have  read  Mr.  Braw- 
ley s  letter,  and  have  tried  to  find  some 
argument  or  evidence  submitted  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  concerning  this 
subject  which  would  justify  its  adverse 
report  in  connection  with  a  part  of  the 
bill.  I  have  found  none.  The  Brawley 
letter  is  a  typical  bureaucratic  run- 
around.  When  a  Government  agency  is 
confronted  with  a  piece  of  proposed  leg- 
islation against  which  they  have  no  case, 
they  seek  to  study  it  or  try  to  sidetrack 
it  by  a  desire  to  make  further  study. 

To  the  second  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Brawley  on  behalf  of  the  Department. 
I  point  out  that  it  does  not  propose  to 
cover  all  the  Federal  employees.  It  pro- 
poses to  cover  postal  employees  about 
whom  there  is  no  question  as  to  discrim- 
ination in  connection  with  the  longevity 
problem,  in  relation  to  other  civil  service 
employees.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Brawley 
ever  grasped  the  purpose  of  the  bill;  or 
if  he  did  grasp  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
then  he  .sought  to  circumvent  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  In  neither  case  do  I 
believe  he  acted  effectively  or  efficiently ; 
and  that  goes  for  his  superiors,  too. 

I  am  glad  to  support  the  bill.  I  hope 
the  next  time  the  Senate  considers  a 
postal  bill  we  will  have  received  a  more 
intelligent  report  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  than  we  have  received  in 
this  instance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  in  his  expression  of  support  for 
this  measure.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  work  on  it.  and 
I  compliment  the  diligence  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  i,  who  has  always  exhibited 
great  concern  that  justice  and  equity  be 
accorded  the  postal  workers. 

The  argument  to  which  I  have  listened 
today  concerning  longevity  pay  sched- 
ules is  certainly  one  which  we  ha\e  heard 
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before.  We  have  had  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  replies  from  the  Depart- 
ment in  previous  administrations  as  we 
have  received  in.  this  one.  I  should  like 
to  think  that  when  the  Democrats  win 
elections,  somehow  or  other  things  will 
change  a  little. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  thinks  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  now,  he  is 
sadly  mistaken.    [  Laughter.  ] 

Mi-.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  was  very 
faithful  in  his  attendance  at  all  the 
hearings  and  during  the  committee's 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I  know  that 
what  he  will  have  to  say  about  the  bill 
will  be  important. 

However,  before  I  yield  the  floor,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  fallacy  of 
the  Department's  position  is  shown  in 
the  statistics  on  page  17.  which  show 
that  only  6.1  percent  of  all  of  the  classi- 
fied workers  receive  longevity  pay  in- 
creases. On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
postal  service,  30  percent  receive  longev- 
ity, and  most  of  it  ties  solely  and  strict- 
ly, in  the  heavT  proportion  of  cases,  to 
i-'rade  4,  and  to  a  slightly  less  degree  to 
?rade  5  in  the  postal  service. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  very 
much  for  making  this  legislative  history 
with  me. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President,  I 
heartily  endorse  this  bill.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  I  assisted  in  securing  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  in  the  committee. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEYl.  In  the  subcommittee,  we 
discussed  and  studied  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  YarborouchI,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan 1.  and  the  Senator  from  Dela-vare 
(Mr.  BoGGsl. 

We  held  some  rather  extended  hear- 
ings, in  which  we  went  thoroughly  into 
the  problem. 

As  stated  today,  there  was  some  op- 
position by  the  administration — specifi- 
cally, by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Madam  President,  Senate  bill  1459 
provides  that  the  longevity  increase  for  a 
rural  carrier  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
for  a  city  carrier.  Second,  it  provides  a 
special  foraiula  for  determining  the  lon- 
gevity increase  for  a  postmaster  at  a 
post  office  of  the  fourth  class. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  proposed  legis- 
lation; and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  Committee,  I  assisted  in  se- 
curing approval  of  these  amendments  in 
the  committee. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  place 
postal  employees  on  a  comparable  basis 
with  Federal  employees  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act,  with  respect  to  lon- 
gevity increases. 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  should 
correct  an  inequality  that  has  existed 
since   1949   in   regard   to  longevity  in- 


creases p«Jd   the  classified   and   postal 
employees 

It  has  been  said  this  Is  a  pay  bill;  but 
it  is  not.  It  Is  merely  a  bill  to  correct 
a  longstanding  injustice  and  inequity 
which  we  should  correct,  and  this  bill  will 
do  so. 

Longeyity  increases  have  lone;  been 
recognized,  both  in  the  postal  service 
and  in  other  branches  of  the  Federal 
service  and  in  outside  industry,  a.s  re- 
wards for  merit  performance  on  the  part 
of  all  employees.  There  is  thus  a  rec- 
ognition of  experience  and  knov,--how, 
and  incentive  for  employees  to  do  tl-ieir 
best  on  the  job.  This  measure  provides 
that  incentive. 

Longevity  increases,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, all  salary  increase.-,  are  not  avito- 
maf^ic  inc! cases,  but  are  i:iven  only  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  performance,  and 
ffiiihful  service. 

The  only  rea-ron  why  lonc;evity  grades 
exist  is  to  reward  long,  efficient  service 
It  is  too  much  to  ask  a  man  to  stay 
on  the  job  for  years  v.itlicut  an  increase 
in  salary  as  a  recn-'nition  of  hi.s  faith- 
ful efforts  in  behalf  of  his  Lrovernment 

During  the  hearings,  our  committee 
received  testimony  from  many  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  and  representatnes 
of  the  pxjstal  employees  and  Federal 
workers  generally. 

Among  those  who  testified  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Federation  of 
Post  Office  Clerks,  the  National  A.s.so- 
ciation  of  Postmasters,  the  National  As- 
sociation ol  Special  Deliverj'  Mes.sengers. 
and  the  National  Postal  Union.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Madam  President. 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  entire  list  of  those  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

STATrMENTS 

J.  B.  Cobb,  president.  National  Allijiuce  of 
Postal  Emp:oyees. 

William  C.  Doherty,  president.  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  accumpanled 
by  Jerome  .J.  Keating,  vice  president,  Reu- 
ben B.  Kre:ners.  secretary-treasurer.  James 
H.  Rademccher.  a.sslstant  secretary-treas- 
urer; James  P.  Deely.  director,  NALC  Health 
Benefits  Department;  J.  Stanly  Lewis,  as- 
sistant dire(  tor.  Health  Benefits  Dt-partment, 
and  Georee  A.  Bans,  direct  r  N.M.C  Life  In- 
surance Department. 

Everett  G  Gibson,  leeii.slaiive  director.  Na- 
tional federation  of  Post  Ottice  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Emplc-ees.  AFL-CIO. 

Hon.  S  J.  Hickey,  r.  U  S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

Daniel  Jaspan.  legislative  representative. 
National  Association  of  Postal  Supervisors, 
accompanie<:l  by  Donald  N  I.edbetier.  secre- 
tary. 

James  K  Langan.  operatl(jns  direct^ir, 
Government    Employees'    Council,    AFI^CIO. 

John  W.  MacKay.  president.  National 
Postal  Unlo:i,  accompanied  by  David  Silver- 
gleid,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Walter  O. 
Noreen.  executive  vice  president. 

Tommy  M.  Martin,  president.  National 
Rurai  Letter  Carriers  As.sociation,  accom- 
panied by  Max  H.  Jordan,  vice  president,  ^nd 
John  W.  Emeigli,  secretary. 

Harold  McAvoy.  National  Association  of 
Post  Offlce  .ind  Tr  asportation  Service  Mall 
Handlers.  Watchmen.  Messengers,  Mall 
Handlers.  Bureau  of  Ficilities. 

John  McCart,  legislative  represenUitive, 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. 


Ross  A  Messer.  legislative  representative. 
National  Association  of  Post  Office  and  Gen- 
eral  Services  Maintenance   Employees. 

Hon.  Richard  J  Murphy,  Assistant  Post- 
master General.  Bureau  of  Personnel,  Post 
Office  Department,  accompanied  by  L/Ouis  J 
Doyle.  General  Coun.sel,  and  Dr.  Herbert 
Bloclc.  Com.pensatl'jn  Division.  Post  Offlc? 
Department. 

Paul  A  Nagle.  president.  National  Postal 
Transport  Association,  accompanied  by  Wal- 
lace J    legge.  Industrial  secretary. 

Roy  M  North,  legislative  representative. 
Nation  il  Aisociation  of  Postmasters,  accom- 
panied by  Charles  F.  Shuler,  poistmaster,  Elk- 
ton,  Va. 

John  P.  O  Connor,  legislative  director, 
Un;ted  Federation  of  Post  OlTice  Clerks. 

Bun  Raley.  legislative  representative.  Na- 
tional League  of  Postmasters  of  the  United 
States. 

George  L.  Warfel.  vrf^-'dent,  the  N.itlonal 
A  sociatlon   of    Special    Delivery    Messengers 

Mr  CARLSON.  Madam  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  part  of  a 
statement  made  by  William  C.  Doherty, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers.  He  discu.sscd  this  mat- 
ter in  a  fashion  which  everyone  who 
reads  this  Recop.d  will  understand. 
These  excerpts  are  to  be  found  on  pages 
22  and  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

F.xi  ERPT    From    Statemfnt    by    WutUM    C 

DOHFRTY    P:iF.siDFNT    N^T:')^■M    A.'-.sfx^t ^tion 

i>F    LfTTER    C.«RRtFR.S 

Mr  Doherty  Mr  Chairm.-in  and  members 
f)f  the  subcommittee,  my  name  Is  William 
C  Diherty.  I  am  preRldent  of  the  National 
As.sociation  of  Letter  Carriers  with  head- 
quarters at  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Wajsh- 
nigtjn.  DC.  I  am  actnmpanled  by  Jerome 
J  Keating,  \  ice  president;  Reuben  B 
Kremcrs.  secret-'iry-tre.isurer'  James  H  Ritde- 
macher.  assistant  secretary-treasurer;  James 
P  Deely.  director  if  the  NALC  Health  Bene- 
flta  Departmen-,  J  Stanly  Lewis,  assistant 
director,  NALC  Health  Benefits  Department, 
and  Cieorge  A  Bang,  director  of  the  NALC 
Life  li.suranre  Department. 

Before  beginning  my  brief  statement  today 
I  w-v.ild  like  to  express  my  appreciation  - 
and  the  iippreciation  of  the  143,000  members 
whnm  I  represent — for  being  permitted  to 
ajipear  befi.ire  you  and  t<J  express  our  views 
regarding  this  bill.  S.  1459. 

There  Is  no  reason.  I  am  sure,  why  I 
should  make  a  long  and  detailed  statement 
today.  The  bill  before  you  is  short,  clear 
and  concise  It  seeks  merely  to  adjust  an 
inequity  against  letter  carriers  and  numerous 
other  po.'^tal  employees  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, came  Into  being  through  a  simple  case 
of  lack  of  foresight. 

As  you  gentlemen  no  doubt  know,  the 
principle  of  remuneration  for  longevity  was 
first  introduced  into  postal  pay  schedules 
in    1945,    through    Public   Law    134. 

However,  because  of  .some  technical  con- 
siderations, of  which  I  feel  you  are  cog- 
nizant, the  longevity  provisions  of  the  law 
did  not  really  become  operative  until  the  law 
w.is  amended  In  1949  to  make  all(jwance  for 
service  prior  to  1945. 

The  reason  why  this  contemplated  legis- 
lation is  so  necessary.  If  justice  Is  to  be  ob- 
tained for  all  concerned,  is  embodied  in  the 
\ery  wording  of  Public  Law  134,  a&  amended. 

I  am  morally  certain  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  in  writing  the  law 
to  m.ike  the  longevity  step  increases  the 
same  as  the  automatic  step  increases. 

This  was  certainly  the  procedure  the  Con- 
gress used  in  creating  the  longevity  step  in- 
creases for  classified  employees.  As  you 
know,  this  law  was  al.so  passed  in  1949,  the 


same  year  that  Public  Law  134  was  amended. 
To  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  Inconceivable 
that  the  Congress  would  deliberately  adopt 
two  entirely  different  pi  Inciples  of  remunera- 
tion for  longevity  in  tlie  same  year,  one  for 
pii.si;il  workers  and  one  for  classified  em- 
ployees. 

And  yet  this  Is  just  vhat  Congress  did  In 
writing  the  law  for  poital  employees  it  spe- 
cirted  that  each  longevity  Increase  be  set  at 
$100.  which  was  the  S!  me  as  the  automatic 
pay  increase  which  aoplied  at  that  tune. 
Yet,  m  writing  a  longe\  Ity  provision  for  clas- 
sified employees  the  C  )ngress  specified  that 
each  longevity  increase  should  be  at  the  same 
rate  as  their  automnti:  yearly  increases. 
•  •  •  *  • 

Let  us  consider  a  I'tter  carrier  with  25 
yciirs"  service  and  thne  dependents.  This 
man  is  in  le\el  4-7C  and  his  take-home  pay 
is  $175  17  per  pay  pe -lod  A  letter  carrier 
wltli  18  years'  service  :  nd  three  depeiidents 
Is  In  level  4-7B  and  his  t:ike-home  pay  is 
$171  57  per  pay  period. 

So  the  difference  be  ween  these  Two  men 
Is  only  $3  60  per  pu\  period — or.  .*1  80  a 
week. 

Longe-.lty  pay.  gentlemen,  Is  Intended  as 
an  Incentive  reward;  :i  reward  for  long  and 
faithful  service.  What  kind  of  incentive  is 
It  for  a  man  —  after  25  years  of  dedicated 
ser\ice-  to  look  forward  to  ju.^t  $1  80  a  week 
m  increased  pay? 

And  especially  how  :nuch  of  an  incentive 
is  it  if  he  must  wait  7  whole  years  to  get 
thitt  pittance'' 

I  would  like  tn  add.  gentlemen,  that  there 
Is  a  furtlier  Inc'insi.steiicy  in  the  law  which 
requires  correction  in  rhe  interest  of  simple 
justice.  As  ytiu  know,  the  act  makes  po.stiil 
employees  eligible  f  o  •  lunge\iiy  increases 
after  13  years  of  ser\  ice.  after  18  years  of 
service,  and  after  25  years. 

Oi  the  other  hand,  a  classified  employee 
is  ellclble  for  an  increase  only  3  years  after 
he  reaches  the  ti^p  tirade  in  his  pay  level. 

The  Inequity  built  into  this  discrepancy 
lieb  in  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  all 
po.si.tl  employees  cont.nue  In  the  same  level 
during  their  entire  po.'tal  careers  The  ratio 
of  post.i!  supervisors  tc  letter  carriers  is  sm.'ill 
Indeed,  particularly  iince  the  practice  in 
most  post  offices  is  to  discriminate  unfairly 
against  letter  carriers  ,ii  the  matter  oi  pro- 
motions to  supervisor;,    grades. 

So  If  letter  carriers  also  received  their 
longevity  Increase  after  3  years  In  the  top 
grade  of  their  pay  leve  they  would  actually 
be  getting  this  richly  deserved  increase  after 
10  years  of  ser\  ice,  aft"r  13  years  of  service, 
.Hid  after  16  years,  jus  as  this  bill,  S.  1459, 
proposes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  merely  wi.sh  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  fr  )m  Kansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklalioma  for  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  foor. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  for  sev- 
eral years  on  this  committee.  I  have  al- 
ways been  sympathetic  to  propo.^ed  leg- 
islation of  this  type.  I  think  this  is  a 
measure  that  is  only  just  and  fair,  and  I 
am  glad  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  brought  it  to 
us  at  this  time.    I  inti.'nd  to  support  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  o;'  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  pri'/ilcge  of  serving  for 
many  years  on  the  committee  know  of 
his  interest  in  the  Federal  employees,  and 
particularly  in  the  postal  employees.  I 
commend  him  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  today. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  also  wish  to  identify 
myself  with  the  views  which  have  been 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  favor  the  bill  about  which  he  has 
.spoken  .so  eloquently, 

I  wish  to  state  my  support  of  the  lon- 
gevity pay  bill  now  before  us, 

LonL;evity  pay  is  an  equitable  and  t-me- 
tested  way  of  giving  incentive  to,  and  re- 
ward for,  experience.  It  is  also  the 
counterpart  of  an  employee's  pride  in 
dedicated  .'service.  None  of  us  doubts.  I 
am  .'^ure.  that  the  competent  and  inter- 
ested employee  with  years  of  training 
aiid  experience  behind  him,  is  more 
valuable  and  can  do  a  better  job  than 
can  the  competent  and  interested  em- 
ployee who  is  relatively  new.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  com- 
petence is  experience. 

Time  and  again  we  have  heard,  in 
conmes.-^ional  committees,  testimony 
that  one  of  t'ne  main  reasons  for  inef- 
ficiLiicy.  waste,  and  duplication  in  the 
Government  is  tJie  enormous  turnover, 
P^rom  Ion;,'  experience  with  thousands  of 
postal  employees.  I  know  that  it  takes 
time  to  train  a  new  worker  in  the  in- 
tncacie.'-  and  technical  demands  of  our 
postal  -system.  I  al.<:o  know  the  pride 
these  employees  take  in  their  work  and 
in  their  Department,  and  their  concern 
ovei  tliC  unusual  high  turnover  which 
the  p..sial  .service  has  been  experiencing. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  lag 
behind  private  industry  in  providing 
to  Its  working  force  reasonable  and 
equitable  incentives  and  rewards  for 
competence.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, whenever  possible,  should  show 
the  way.  I  feel  that  by  approving  the 
Ion  cMty  accruals  provided  in  this  bill, 
we  sh.all  be  acting  within  the  frame- 
work of  fiscal  responsibility,  for  there 
are  tangible  benefits — in  terms  of  effi- 
ciency, persoimel  control,  experience, 
and  technical  know-how — to  be  gained 
by  pivin.?  such  rewai'ds. 

I  comi^liment  the  Senator  for  his  fine 
statement  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  statement  he  has 
made.  I  extend  to  him  my  thanks  in 
behalf  of  those  who  will  be  the  recipients 
of  the  benefits  provided  under  this 
measure.  Those  of  us  who  have  the 
privilece  of  serving  with  him  in  the 
Senate  know  he  is  always  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  all  our  citizens:  anc  he 
has  taken  a  particular  interest  on  be- 
half of  the  Federal  civil  workers;  inc:ud- 
ing  the  postal  employees.  I  comirend 
him  for  the  position  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  jield 
to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  pleased  to  j  ield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  say  :hat 
after  studying  the  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee report,  and  the  bill.  I  have  become 
somewhat  concerned  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  have  been  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  statements  made  by  the 


distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  CARLSON],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney],  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  !Mr. 
Morse]. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  I  state 
frankly  that  I  am  troubled  because  of 
the  fact  that,  as  all  agree,  we  are  now  m 
a  period  of  international  anarchy,  and 
are  compelled  to  make  appropriations  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.  Yet.  in  regard  to  this  measure 
which  calls  for  longevity  pay  increases 
for  the  postal  employees,  I  find  that 
representatives  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  representatives  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  all  have  filed 
reports  opposing  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

Furthermore,  in  the  committee  report 
I  find  it  stated  that  the  estimate  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  thai  the  in- 
creased cost  to  the  Department,  if  this 
measure  is  enacted  into  law,  would  ap- 
proximate $59  million  a  year.  This  is 
denied  by  officials  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees' organizations,  who  estimate  the 
cost  at  $30  million.  It  is  denied  by  the  .•; 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfTice  and  Civil  Service,  who  estimate 
the  increased  cost  at  about  $45  million 
a  year.  I  suspect  this  figure  is  probably 
accurate. 

One  question  occurs  to  me  which  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas.  The  enactment 
of  this  measure  will  apparently  add  to 
the  deficit  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Yet  no  action  that  I  know  of  has  been 
taken  to  date  on  the  request  of  our 
President  for  an  increase  in  second-  and 
third-class  postal  rates — third-class  mail 
being  sometimes  referred  to  as  junk 
mail — or  even  of  first-class  mail  rates. 

Personally.  I  would  hesitate  to  vote, 
and  I  hope  I  may  not  be  compelled  to 
vote.»  in  favor  of  increasing  first-class 
postage  rates.  At  the  same  time, 
frankly,  as  one  who  wants  to  cast  a 
proper  vote  in  this  instance  and  who  has 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  statements 
made  by  proponents  of  the  bill.  I  ask 
whether  there  has  been  any  explanation 
of  why  these  three  agencies  are  opposing 
the  bill.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  please  give  us 
an  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  be  most  pleased  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  First,  in  regard  to 
postal  rate  increases,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  its  appropriate  committee 
are  considering  the  question  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  the  Senate  committee  will 
wait  until  it  is  determined  what  action 
they  take. 

Second,  In  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  administration  concerning  this  par- 
ticular bill,  I  wish  to  refer  to  w^hat  was 
said  by  Mr.  Murphy,  as  appears  on  page 
14  of  the  hearings.  I  asked  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  an  interesting  question.  As 
appears  on  page  14  of  the  hearings.  I 
said : 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion are  all  opposed  to  this  proposed  legisia- 
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tion  based  on  tho  letters  we  have  from  them, 
but  you— 

Meaning  Mr  Murphy — 

:r.ade  the  statement,  I  believe.  In  response  to 
;i  question  of  Senator  Moneoitet,  that  you 
did  not  think  our  postal  employees  were 
■  verpaid? 

Mr.  Mt7»PHT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cahlsow.  I  think  that  is  a  v?ry 
fair  statement.     I  agree  with  that. 

Concerning  that,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
come  up  with  a  general  pay  Increase  than 
Just  pick  out  certain  sections  and  certain 
individuals? 

Mr.  MtJRPHT.  I  would  feel  this  way:  It  is 
certainly  not  for  me,  Richard  J.  Murphy,  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  pay  Increase.  This  is  a  matter 
for  the  Congress  and  the  President  Jointly  to 
decide. 

He  did  not  say  they  were  oppo.sing  it. 
but  that  they  could  come  up  with  the 
very  same  thing  in  the  future. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  answei-ing  my  question.  I 
certainly  am  not  taking  the  position  that 
postal  employees  are  overpaid. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  know  that  within 
the  past  year  and  a  half  there  was  quite 
a  scandal  over  the  payment  of  $100  or 
more  by  applicants  for  postal  jobs  to 
others  to  take  the  civil  service  examina- 
tions for  them  in  order  to  make  them 
eligible.  Therefore,  despite  the  present 
pay  rate,  there  apparently  are  plenty  of 
applicants  for  these  positions.  So,  it 
apE>ears  that  postal  workers  are  not  un- 
derpaid. I  believe,  of  course,  the  same 
standards  should  apply  to  them  as  to 
other  Federal  employees,  but  I  have  been 
troubled  over  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Post  OfiBce  Depart- 
ment iiself,  and  the  Civil  Sen-ice  Com- 
mission are  all  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  desire  to  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No;  I  do  not  wish 
the  floor  in  my  own  time.  I  would  like 
to  use  only  a  few  minutes  in  comment 
while  the  persuasive  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas continues  to  present  any  pertinent 
discussion  on  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  express,  not  a  pleasantry,  but 
a  fact  that  in  the  Committee  on  Pose 
Office  and  Civil  Service  there  has  been 
a  minimum  of  partisan  consideration  of 
legislation  dealing  with  postal  and 
career  service  employees.  I  am  sure 
the  esteemed  chaiiman  of  our  commit- 
tee, who  is  in  the  chamber  at  the 
present  time,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr,  Johnston!,  and  the  con- 
scientious chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, the  junior  Seiiator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MoNRONEY]  would  embrace  the 
statement  I  have  just  made. 

I  make  this  assertion  because  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  participating 
in  this  debate,  I  desired  to  have  the  rec- 
ord clear  on  that  point. 

Madam  President.  Senate  bill  1459  is 
not  only  a  bill  which  has  to  do  with 
longevity  pay  increases  for  postal  em- 


ployees, but  it  is  a  measure  which  is  m 
the  public  interest.  That  is  important, 
because  we  are  inclined,  perhaps,  to 
overlook  the  devotion  and  dilijjence  with 
which  this  group  of  Government  work-^ 
eis  carries  foi-ward  a  particular  phase 
of  Government  activiiy.  The  ptnding 
proposal  is  consisteni  with  tiie  nation- 
al welfare,  and  would  provide  an  equi- 
table reward  for  valuable  service  ren- 
dovcd. 

I  conccni  myself  v. ith  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  active  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  YouNc:  and  tliC  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson]  in  reference  to  the 
current  status  of  legislation  which 
would  have  to  do  with  an  increase  in 
por^tal  rates  in  this  country. 

There  is  pendiiiy;  in  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Senate  bill 
1812.  It  is  a  measure  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished present  Prcsidini;  Officer,  the 
Senator  from  Oregoii  [Mrs.  Neibercer], 
is  a  cosponsor.  That  proposed  legis- 
lation has  the  support,  not  only  of 
those  Senators  whose  namos  are  carried 
on  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nevbefcer!,  the  Senator  fi'om 
New  Jersey  !Mr.  Wii.liam.«;1,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  ! ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Ml'skie',  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  who  now  speaks, 
but  of  other  Members  who  arc  concerned 
with  the  mountinT  deficits  in  the  han- 
dling of  cur  mails  in  a  complex  system 
of  service  to  an  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion. 

Although  I  definitely  do  rot  think 
these  two  subjects  are  joined  toc.'ether, 
it  is  important  for  those  of  us  who  have 
introduced  that  bill  to  indicate  we  did 
proceed  merely  as  a  gesture  We  dui  it 
because  we  believe  the  rontinuinc  defi- 
cits in  the  conduct  of  the  Post  Office  of 
the  United  States  are  a  subject  which 
should  be  considered  carefully  in  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  committee.  I  wish 
to  document  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
feeling  of  the  five  Members  who  have 
sponsored  that  leei.slntion  in  the  Srnatf^. 

I  am  Errateful  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  yielded  to  me  for  these  com- 
ments.        ^ 

Mr.  CAnisON.  Madam  President,  I 
appreciate  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  in  regard  to  my  serv- 
ice and  the  seivice  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committoe.  It  has  been  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  other  Scnat^'i*  on 
the  committee. 

I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  a  statement  which 
was  prepared  by  the  distineuished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENt.  in  behalf  of  Senate  bill 
1459,  the  bill  which  now  pends  in  the 
Senate.  I  a:>k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  that  statement  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   bt   Senator   Dirksen 

I  wish  to  speak  In  favor  of  S.  1459.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  place  postal  em- 


ployees on  a  comparable  basis  with  tlie  Fed- 
eral employees  subject  to  the  Clasiihca'.ion 
Act  wltli  respect  to  longevity  incre.uses. 

Under  the  present  law,  postal  Held  service 
enployees  receive  longevity  increaiics  ol  $10u 
at  the  end  of  13  years',  18  years',  and  1'5  years 
service  But  eniplnyces  wli^se  conijjcnsathjn 
is  fixed  by  the  Classification  Act  receive 
lon.;e'.  ity  IncreaRos  in  the  amount  equal  to 
the  regu'.ar  withiii-step  Increase  of  tlip  prade 
at  the  end  of  10  yeirs",  13  years',  and  16  years' 
service. 

It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  postal 
employees  are  not  treated  by  the  same  yard- 
stick In  the  matter  of  longevity  as  are  the 
classified  eri.plr.yces. 

My  study  of  S  1453  a;;d  t!ie  report  on  that 
bill.  No  474.  has  convinced  me  tliat  the  main 
purpose  of  S.  1459  is  to  eciuahze  llie  longevity 
benefits  and  to  m.ike  them  more  unilorm  lor 
all  cia.'^ses  of  wi  rkers. 

It  woii'd  appe.ir  tliat  there  is  discrimina- 
tion In  tiie  law  pertaining  to  longevity  beue- 
fiis  for  po.stai  employees.  I  am  sure  this  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  favorable  consideration  will 
be  given  to  S   1459 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Madam  President.  I 
.^l^ak  today  as  a  friend  of  the  American 
postal  workers.  All  too  often  I  think 
th.ey  reprtsent  the  forgotten  men  and 
women  in  Federal  public  service. 

Bcfoi'e  us  now  is  a  bill  to  eliminate 
one  I'athcr  glaring  statutory  inequality 
by  which  they  suffer  m  comparison  with 
civil  service  personnel  generally.  This 
is  in  connection  with  longevity  pay  in- 
crea.^'i's  to  classified  workers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  postal  employees,  on  the 
ether. 

I  pay  my  ic^pects  to  my  frieiid  the 
able  chairman  ol  the  subcommittee  IMr. 
Mo.NRONEY  !  and  to  my  friend  the  able 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee IMr,  Cari.,son1 — indeed,  to 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
serve  under  my  able  friend  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Johnston!,  and  who,  to- 
getlier.  sent  this  bill  to  the  Senate  with 
a  favorable  report. 

Madam  President.  I  refer  briefly  to 
pigr  4  of  the  report  on  S.  1459: 

During  the  hearing,  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  principle  of  longevity  increases  for 
both  cla.s.sifled  and  postal  employees  wa.s 
establit-hcd  by  law  i'l  1949.  In  the  case  of 
employees  stibject  to  the  Classification  Act, 
longevity  increases  were  fixed  at  the  same 
amount  as  the  within-grade  step  increases. 
H  iwe\er  in  the  case  of  postal  employees,  the 
longevity  inr-reases  were  pegged  at  4: 00 
which  at  that  time  was  the  amount  of  the 
wlthln-grade  inrTen.<^es  in  the  postal  service 

At  that  time,  this  ditTerence  In  the  Cl.issl- 
ficatlon  Act  and  the  Postal  Pay  Act 
nmotinted  to  little  more  than  an  inconsist- 
ency in  law.  With  the  pa.sslng  of  time  and 
the  grcw'h  of  the  withln-grade  increases 
under  both  arts  due  v>  Intervening  pay  ad- 
justments, it  has  prawn  from  an  Initial  in- 
consl'^tency  ln*o  a  glaring  dl.srrlrr.lr,atlon 
ngntuRt  postal  employees. 

Congress  clCTrly  hid  no  .such  re.sult  In 
mind  when  it  pa.'-.sed  l>oth  laws  In  the  same 
year.  It  is  rather  the  uncontenjplated  re- 
sult of  two  separate  laws  dralted  differently 
but  With  the  same  objective  in  mind. 

I  agi'ee  that  we  have  such  a  glaring 
disci-imination  against  the  men  and 
women  in  the  postal  service,  and  I  agree, 
too,  that  Congress  never  intended  it. 
But  we  have  It.  and  the  bill  before  us 
will  eliminate  It. 
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Madam  President,  I  refer  briefly  to 
the  hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation, 
particularly  to  page  23,  the  testimony  of 
William  C.  Doherty.  president.  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  who  said 
in  part: 

Let  us  consider  a  li  tter  carrier  with  25 
years'  service  and  thrte  dei>endents.  This 
man  is  in  level  4-7C  ai  d  his  take-home  jjay 
is  $175  17  per  pay  per  r)d.  A  letter  carrier 
with  18  years'  service  and  three  dependents 
Is  In  level  4  7B  and  r  Is  take-home  i)ay  is 
$171  57  per  pay  period. 

So  the  difference  between  these  two  men 
Is  only  $3.60  per  pay  peilod — or,  $1.80  a  week 

Longevity  pay,  gentlemen.  Is  Intended  as 
nn  Incentive  reward:  a  reward  f(;r  long  and 
faithful  service.  What  kind  of  an  incentive 
is  it  for  a  man — after  25  years  of  dedicated 
service — to  look  forward  to  Just  f  1  80  a  week 
in  Increased  pay? 

And  especially  how  m.uch  of  an  Incentive  Is 
it  A  he  must  wait  7  whole  years  to  get  that 
pitUincC 

I  would  like  to  add.  gentlemen,  that  there 
l.s  a  further  Inconsistency  in  the  law  which 
requires  correction  In  the  interest  of  simple 
Justice.  As  you  know,  the  act  makes  postal 
employees  eligible  for  longevity  increase,- 
after  13  years  of  service,  after  18  years  of 
service,  and  after  25  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  classified  employee 
is  eligible  for  an  Increase  only  3  years  after 
he  reaches  V..?  t.  p  grade  In  his  j^ay  level. 

There  is  no  po.ssible  justification 
whatsoever  for  .such  a  regrettable  dis- 
tinction as  the  law  provides  Longevity 
pay  is,  indeed,  an  incentive  reward  for 
continuing  faithful  service.  But,  pres- 
ently, the  incentive  to  postal  workers  is 
a  myth  and  a  sham.  and.  from  a  prac- 
tical stand pomt.  there  is  really  no  re- 
ward at  all. 

What  we  are  about  to  do  here  today 
is  simple  justice— that  is  all— to  the 
American  postal  worker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
.said:  Madam  President.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston  I,  for  his  leadership  in  secur- 
ing Senate  pa.ssage  of  S,  1459,  which 
would  equalize  the  longevity  step  in- 
creases for  postal  employees,  on  produc- 
ing a  step  toward  equalization.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Affairs,  which 
heard  the  evidence.  I  felt  that  the  recoi'd 
was  clear  that  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  projiosed  legisla- 
tion was  badly  needed.  I  want  at  this 
time  to  cite  one  instance  in  the  record 
which  was  not  cited  previously  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  The 
portion  to  which  I  direct  attention  is  on 
page  29  of  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
I  was  questioning  Mr.  Rariemacher.  the 
assistant  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Let- 
ter Carrier  organization.  Raleigh,  N.C, 
a  medium  sized  city,  so-called,  was  se- 
lected for  Illustration.  In  that  city 
there  are  400  postal  employees.  In  12 
years  in  Raleigh,  N.C,  there  was  one 
promotion   in    12   years   among   400   of 


those  employees.  That  evidence  shows 
that  the  opportunities  for  letter  carriers, 
clerks,  and  others  in  the  postal  organi- 
zation to  go  up  does  not  exist  as  it  does 
with  the  general  civil  service  employees 
of  the  Government,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  legislation,  which  WDuld 
place  postal  employees  on  the  same  l:>asis 
as  Federal  civil  service  workers  geaer- 
al!y,  was  badly  needed.  The  m.easure 
provides  longevity  increases  after  10.  13, 
and  16  years  of  service.  These  longevity 
raises  are  pai'ticularly  important  for  the 
postal  employees  as  a  majority  of  t  "lem 
start  out  and  remain  at  the  clerk-car- 
rier level.  In  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  hearings,  we  were 
told  of  one  post  office  of  400  employees 
where  only  one  promotion  had  been 
made  in  12  years.  Tiiis  situation  could 
be  duiJlicated  in  many  cities,  and  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  this  longevity 
adjustment  for  attracting  and  retaining 
our  valued  postal  service  workers. 

This  bill's  speedy  passage  is  another 
testament  to  the  concern  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  1  Mr. 
Johnston  i  for  building  a  first  class 
postal  service  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  placed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

T]-:e  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Ls  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  1459)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follo-.vs: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcys  asscmb'.cd.  That  subsec- 
tions (ai  and  (b)  of  section  3558  of  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  established  for  each  em- 
ployee longevity  steps  A,  B.  and  C.  For  each 
longevity  step  to  which  he  is  entitled^ 

"ill  each  employee,  other  than  a  postmas- 
ter at  a  post  office  of  the  fourth  class  or  a 
rural  carrier,  shall  recei.e  an  r.motint  equal 
to  one  step  it^.crcase  for  his  position, 

"(2)  each  rural  carrier  shall  receive  an 
amoimt  equal  to  one  step  increase  for  salary 
level  PFS^.  and 

'  (  3  I  each  postma.'=ter  at  a  poet  office  of  the 
fourth  class  shall  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  one  step  increase  for  salary  level  PFS-1  or 
to  6  per  centum  of  his  basic  salary,  whichever 
is  the  lesser. 

In  computing  the  percentage  increase  under 
this  subsection  the  amount  of  the  increase 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar.  A 
half  d  -illar  or  one-half  cent  shall  be  rounded 
to  the  next  highest  dollar  or  cent,  respec- 
tively. 

"(b)    Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to — 

"(1)  longevity  step  A  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pay  period  following  the  completion  of 
ten  years  of  service:  and 

"(2)  longevity  step  B  at  the  beginning 
of  the  pay  period  following  the  completion 
of  thirteen  years  of  service:    and 

"(3)  longevity  step  C  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pay  period  following  the  com.pletion  of 
sixteen  years  of  service." 

Sec.  2,  No  Increase  in  compensation  shall 
result  from   the   amendment   made   by   this 


Act   prior   to   the   first   day  of  the  first   pay 
l>erlod  following  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


POLITICAL    AND   RELIGIOUS    ATTI- 
TUDES OF  THE  POLISH  PEOPLE 

Mr,  WILEY.  Madam  President,  re- 
cently I  had  printed  in  the  Record  a 
very  challenging  article  by  Mr.  Welch. 
an  attorney  in  town,  with  respect  to 
Poland.  When  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  was  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  last  week  I  presented  him 
With  the  facts  contained  in  the  article, 
and  he  said  he  would  give  the  commit- 
tee a  report  of  the  Department  views  on 
the  article.  A  report  has  now  been  sent 
to  the  committee  for  its  records. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  had  Mr. 
Welch's  article,  which  also  appears  on 
Bowdoin  College  Aliunnus,  printed  in 
the  Record,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  by  Secretary  Rusk 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks, 

Tiicre  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Report  bt  Secretary  Rcsk 

Mr.  Welch's  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
August,  1960,  Issue  of  the  Bowdoin  College 
Alumnus,  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
and  pertinent  ob.servations.  However,  his 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  political  ai.d 
religious  attitudes  of  the  Polish  people  and 
trends  in  Poland  in  1960  and  now  are  sub- 
stantially at  variance  with  the  great  bulk 
of  reports  available  to  the  Department  of 
State  from  a  large  number  of  public  and 
private  sources,  some  of  them  based  en  long 
obser%ation  of  the  Polish  scene.  Certain 
statements  in  the  article  vnth  regard  to 
church  attendance,  wage  levels,  and  con- 
struction in  Warsaw  are  demonstrably  in- 
accurate. 

Poland  has  had  a  Cnmmtinlst  government 
for  about  15  years,  and  some  of  Mr.  Welch's 
observations  concerning  conditions  there 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  Par-renchlng 
grvernm.ent  and  party  controls  are  a  feature 
of  any  Communist  society.  Among  other 
thing';,  it  must  be  expected  that  practice  in 
various  professional  fields  such  as  the  law 
would  be  under  a  large  measure  of  official 
control.  The  extension  of  governmental 
controls  in  the  field  of  religion  is  ai^o  n 
policy  of  Communist  goveriimcnts  (how- 
ever, it  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
reports  of  official  Americans  and  of  private 
visitors  with  whom  the  Department  has 
come  into  conlnct  stand  in  .^harp  contrast 
to  Mr,  Welch's  assertion  that  Siniday  church 
services  are  poorly  attended  In  Poland  i. 

We  do  not  know  the  basis  of  Mr.  Welch's 
estimate  that  "over  90  percent  of  the  Polish 
people  are  CommunlEts  or  Communists  in 
sympathy."  The  Polish  political  system 
does  riot  provide  for  an  active  opposition 
and  hence  this  figure  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate with  tiny  accuracy.  However,  the  ma- 
jor Polish-American  organizations,  wliose 
members  enjoy  personal  ties  with  the  Polish 
people,  would  certainly  take  irstie  with  Mr. 
Welch's  figure.  The  Poles  have  traditionally 
demonstrated  a  strong  spirit  of  Inaepend- 
ence,    evidenced    for   example   in    1956   when 
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they  took  forceful  measures  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  abuses  of  the  Stalin  era.  Nor 
would  the  Department  concur  in  Mr.  Welch's 
view  that  the  advantages  which  the  Polish 
people  obtained  in  1956  have  been  nullified 
during  the  years  since  then.  He  might  wish, 
for  example,  to  compare  the  acreage  figures 
for  collective  farms  in  1955,  when  a  policy 
of  compulsory  collectivization  was  in  effect, 
with  the  figures  for  today. 

The  Department  disagrees  strongly  with 
Mr.  Welch's  remarks  concerning  the  nega- 
tive attitude  of  the  Poles  toward  the  "peo- 
ple of  the  West"  and  toward  Americans 
specifically.  Americans  have  traditionally 
enjoyed  the  closest  of  ties  with  the  Polish 
people,  due  in  part  to  our  close  blood  re- 
lationships; the  size  of  the  first  and  second 
generation  Polish-American  population  is 
equal  to  about  10  percent  of  the  present 
population  of  Poland.  The  Department  is 
confident  that  the  Polish  people  continue  to 
view  the  people  of  this  country,  as  we  view 
them,  with  warm  friendship  and  respect. 
Officers  of  the  Department  who  witnessed 
the  warm  welcome  for  Vice  President  Nixon 
on  his  arrival  in  Warsaw  in  the  summer  of 
1959  can  vouch  for  the  existence  of  this 
feeling.  Enthusiastic  crowds  thronged  the 
streets  along  Mr.  Nixon's  route,  rendering  it 
difficult  for  police  to  maintain  space  for  his 
car  to  proceed.  The  Vice  President  said  he 
was  "overwhelmed"  by  the  friendship  which 
he  saw  on  every  side,  adding  that  he  In- 
terpreted It  as  an  expre.^sion  of  the  friend- 
ship existing  between  the  people  of  both 
countries  rather  than  a  welcome  for  him 
personally.  American  visitors  to  Poland  may. 
like  Mr.  Welch,  have  had  complaints  about 
the  porterlng  service  in  Polish  hotels,  but 
as  far  as  the  Department  is  aware  they  have 
not  Interpreted  such  matters  a.s  evidencing 
Polish  hostility.  On  the  contrary,  many  of 
them  have  made  a  point  of  registering  to  the 
Department  their  strong  impressions  of  the 
hospitality  and  friendliness  of  the  Polish 
people.  This  view  Is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Americans  who  have  lived  in 
Poland  for  long  periods  of  time  on  U.S. 
Government   assignments. 

Mr.  Welch  makes  the  observation,  perti- 
nent with  respect  to  most  Communist  coun- 
tries, that  internal  conditions  render  It  very 
difficult  for  Americans  to  communicate  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  population.  United 
States-Polish  relations  have  seen  consider- 
able improvement  in  this  regard  in  recent 
years.  Mr.  Welch  is  among  12.000  American.^ 
who  visited  Poland  in  1960.  Most  of  these 
visitors  were  Americans  of  Polish  extraction. 
and.  like  the  Individual  who  accompanied 
Mr.  V/elch,  many  spoke  the  Polish  lan- 
guage and  had  relatives  or  close  friends  In 
Poland.  They  visited  every  corner  of  the 
country,  seeing  Polish  life  in  its  many 
aspects  and  acquainting  the  Poles  with  our 
way  of  life.  Over  2.000  Poles  visited  the 
United  States  during  tlie  past  fiscal  year. 
The  exchange  of  information  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland  has  also  been 
facilitated  by  radio  broadcasting  (our  broad- 
casts are  not  jammed  by  Poland),  by  ar- 
rangements under  whicli  eac'a  country  pub- 
lishes and  distributes  in  the  other  country 
a  periodical  depicting  it.s  currer.t  life,  and 
by  the  U.S.  informational  media  guarantee 
program,  which  facilitates  the  purchase  by 
Poland  of  over  a  million  dollars  worih  of 
U.S.  publications  annually.  All  these  pro- 
giams  help  increase  understanding  in  Poland 
of  the  United  States  and  its  policies. 

Mr.  Welch  mentions  the  recent  economic 
Kift  to  Poland  of  $130  million,  a  reference 
to  the  agreement  concluded  on  July  21,  1960. 
providing  for  the  sale  to  Poland  of  grains, 
cotton,  dry  milk,  and  other  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  totaling  $130  million  in 
export    market    value.     These    commodities 


are  sold  for  Polish  currencies,  but  with  the 
provision  that  after  a  specified  length  of  time 
the  Polish  Government  will  pay  us  In  dol- 
lars for  any  unused  portion  of  the  zlotles 
accrued  to  us.  These  shipments  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  Improvement  of 
levels  of  consumption  in  Poland,  and  the 
department  believes  that  the  Polish  people 
appreciate  this  evidence  of  our  Interest  In 
their  welfare.  U.S.  Government  assistance 
In  this  form  Is  coupled  with  asslst^Aiice  ren- 
dered by  the  several  US  voluntary  agen- 
cies active  In  Poland,  proof  of  the  strong 
Interest  of  private  Americans,  also,  in  the 
well-being  of  the  Polish  people. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Welch's  statements 
concerning  East  Germany,  it  Is  our  view 
based  on  extensive  documentation  and  re- 
porting that  In  any  free  election  held  In  the 
Soviet  zone  of  Germany  the  Communl.st 
regime  would  be  voted  out  of  office  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  East  German 
population.  While  there  are  undeniably 
members  of  the  East  German  Socialist  Unity 
(Communist)  Party  and  functionaries  of  the 
East  German  regime  who  have  acquired  a 
vested  Interest  in  the  continuation  of  Com- 
munist rule,  :he  vast  majority  of  the  East 
German  people  are  completely  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  Communist  system  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  since  1949  over 
2  million  Ea.-t  Gernians  have  voted  "no." 
"with  their  feet."  as  rrfiigrcs  fleeing  to  West 
Berlin  and  We^;!  Germany.  During  the  first 
6  months  of  1961  for  example  103,000  East 
German-  h.ivc  fled   tu  the  West  as  refugees. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIE"WS  OF  SENATOR 
ALEXANDER  V^TLEY  ON  ADMINIS- 
TERED PRICES  OF  DRUGS 

Mr.  'WILEY.  Madam  President,  I  have 
icceived  a  number  of  requests  for  my 
individual  views,  filed  in  connccUon  with 
t)ie  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary,  relatinc;  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  admmi.stered  prices  in  the 
drug  industry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  individual  views  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  so  that  I  may  have  copies 
circulated. 

There   bein2;   no  ob.iection.   the  views 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 

as  follows : 

iNDiviDu.^t  Views  of  Sen  \tor  At  exander 
Wiley 

Alter  more  than  2  years  of  Investigations 
and  hearings,  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  has  produced  Its 
report  on  the  drue  industry.  This  Is  part 
of  the  series  of  subcommittee  reports  deal- 
Inr^  with  administpred  prices  It  is  note- 
worthy that  while  the  report  analyzes  most 
c  irefuUy  the  varlotis  aspects  and  practices 
of  pharmaceutical  research,  production,  pro- 
motion, and  sales — it  nowhere  concludes  that 
thc'^e  practices  are  in  any  way  in  violation  of 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  our  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws.  Indeed,  all  of 
part  I  of  this  report — as  clearly  indicated 
by  its  title— deals  with  'The  Reasonable- 
nefs  of  Price  "  Unon  reading  of  the  report 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  subcommittee's 
criticisms  of  the  drug  industry  are  leveled 
not  at  clearly  defined  legal  violations  but  at 
a  more  flexible  'onccpt  of  "reasonableness," 
which  is  subje^l  to  different  interpretations 
and  coloring  de{f5nding  on  the  Interpreter's 
point  of  view. 

Our  Federal  antitri;st  laws  are  not  gen- 
erally concerned  with  the  question  of  price 
reasonableness      The  brief  is  inherent  in  otir 


free  enterprise  philosophy  that  prices  are 
best  adjusted  and  determined  by  the  free 
operation  of  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand 
In  the  marketplace.  It  Is  only  when  these 
forces  are  unreasonably  restricted  by  mo- 
nopolistic practices  that  the  Government 
must  step  In.  Consequently,  the  real  ques- 
tion before  this  subcommittee  at  all  tlmea 
must  be  the  factual  determination  as  to 
the  existence  of  Illegal  restraints  of  trade — 
not  the  speculation  as  to  whether  prices  are 
reasonable  or  unreasonable.  It  Is  obvious 
that  once  we  undertake  to  substitute  Gov- 
ernment judgment  of  what  Is  reasonable  or 
unreasonable  for  the  free  play  of  prices  In 
the  marketplace — the  final  product  would  be 
a  general  Government  price-fixing  program. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  situation  In 
the  drug  industry  requires  no  public  or  gov- 
ernmental scrutiny.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  drug  Industry  derived  a  higher  rate 
of  return  on  Its  investment  than  other 
American  indiislrie.'^  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  pharmaceutical  companies  have  at 
times  exaggerated  In  their  claims  for  the 
therapeutic  value  of  certain  drugs.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  drug  companies  ha\c 
spent  an  unreiisonable  portion  of  their 
budgets  In  order  to  indoctrinate  doctors  so 
that  tliey  would  prescribe  hlgh-i)rlced  trade- 
marked  products.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  patent  pr'i'.i.siuns  and  the  licensing 
agreements  among  drug  manufacturers  pro- 
duced cunceiUrallon  of  production  and 
power  in  thp  hands  of  a  few  liirge  manu- 
facturers. 

I  shall  endeavor  later  to  resp(;nd  in  part 
to  these  arguments,  not  in  order  to  protect 
the  drug  industry  but  in  an  effort  to  set 
the  record  straight.  But  be  this  as  it  may. 
let  me  emphasize  It  again  that  it  Is  part  of  a 
free  enterprise  system  to  permit  differences 
In  Income  and  profit,  to  allow  free  u.'ie  of 
advertising  and  promotion,  and  to  leave 
business  management  to  those  responsible 
for  it — as  long  as  the  public  welfare  is  not 
directly  and  immedl.itely  threatened  In- 
deed, it  is  pa:t  of  our  democratic  system 
that  Indivldu.il-i  and  companies  be  per- 
mitted to  trj',  to  experiment  and  even  to 
make  mistakes.  It  is  our  belief  that  It  Is 
this  opportunity  to  experiment  that  is  the 
core  of  democracy  ai'd  the  true  reason  for 
Its  success.  Otherwise,  we  are  destined  to 
follow  the  exunple  of  the  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments which  prescribe  to  ever;,  body  what 
to  do.  what  to  wor.=;hip.  what  to  prod  vice,  and 
at  what  prices  to  sell. 

Yet  economic  freedom  Is  not  a  license  to 
act  contrary  to  the  ptibllc  Interest  or  to  be 
free  from  public  scrutiny  Governmental 
scrutiny  and  ree^alualion  of  the  activities 
of  all  segments  of  the  popuUiiori.  including 
business,  is  an  Important  tool  to  preserve 
the  national  IntereKts,  Even  the  most 
prominent  exponent  of  free  enterprise,  Adam 
Smith,  stated  in  his  writings: 

"People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet 
together,  even  for  merriment  and  dlveislon, 
but  the  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  public,  or  in  some  contrivance  t«j 
raise  prices." 

I  do  not  share  this  extreme  su.spicion  o^' 
busit^ess  which  has  been  evidenced  in  many 
of  the  documents  of  this  subcommittee 
Still,  there  is  often  a  tendency,  on  the  part 
of  both  individuals  and  of  business  to  be- 
come preoccupied  with  their  own  point  of 
view  and  their  own  narrow  outlook  in  a 
manner  whicli  is  cr.ntrary  to  the  best  public 
Interest. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Government,  on  behalf  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, to  act  as  a  constant  overseer  making 
certain  that  special  interests  do  not  pre- 
dominate, and  that  the  general  welfare  is 
protected.     Consequently,  I  believe  that  the 


recent  Investigation  of  the  drug  industry,  de- 
spite some  serious  faults,  has  performed  an 
important  public  function  in  making  the 
industry  reevaluate  its  respcmslblllty  U^  the 
public,  in  making  the  public  aware  of  both 
the  accomplishments  and  the  shortcomings 
(j{  this  Industry,  and  In  gUing  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  exaniine  the  need  for  new 
legislatkm  Indeed,  any  unbiased  observer 
will  concede  tliat  the  investigation  of  the 
drug  industry  has  resulted  n-jt  merely  in 
criticisms  but  has  al.so  provided  the  Indu.s- 
try  with  an  opi)ortunity  to  convey  to  the 
piiblir  it  picture  of  it«;  impirtant  contribu- 
tion to  American  health  and  welfare 

Heading  the  conclusions  contained  in  this 
report  on  the  drug  industry.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  they  contain  an  unbiased  evalua- 
tion of  the  economic  facts  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  and  I  feel  It  incumbent 
upon  n;yself  to  comment  on  se\eral  issues 
which  I  belie\e  h  ive  been  cither  com.pletelv 
overlooked  or  else  ha\e  been  improperly  em- 
phasized In  the  majority  views. 

THE    HOLE    or    PROFITS    IN    THE    CROWrH    OF    T HK 
AMERICAN     I'll  \RMA(  L'    TIL^L     INUrslKV 

The  gT'iwth  of  the  American  pharmaceu- 
lical  indu.'itry  ;n  recent  years  has  been  phe- 
nomenal and  required  tremendous  capital 
outlays.  It  Is  easy.  In  our  search  for  lower 
prices,  to  accuse  the  drug  industr>-  of  un- 
conscionable profits  and  to  demand  Gov- 
ernment ci)iitro:.s  B\it  It  mu.'t  be  remem- 
bered lh.ii  the  Scniet  Union,  in  which  the 
profit  motive  does  not  c.ist  and  in  whicli 
the  drug  induslry  is  Comi>letely  regulated, 
produced  no  smgle  new  drug  since  the  Com- 
munist re\oUuion  It  mu.'^i  be  remembered 
also  that  the  drug  Industry  is  a  fairly 
young  Industry  in  this  country.  ai;d  that  it 
has  taken  larpe  fortunes  to  build  it  to  the 
point  of  its  present  [ironunence 

From  1939  to  li^58  the  American  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  fe  inoduction  tjrew  eiehtfold. 
In  1939  the  total  value  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal I'rfparatl.ins  produced  In  this  country- 
was  $38C  million.  In  1958  It  amounted  to 
$2,951  million  In  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  increasing  medical  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, to  develop  ijetter  products  and  to  make 
more  drui;;;  a\a;iai)le  to  an  increasing  {x>p- 
ulation  the  drug  industry  needed  new 
plants,  r.ew  research  Licilules,  and  new  cap- 
ital. It  is  the  drug  industry's  success  story 
that  pro\ided  the  necessarj-  capital  for  the 
industry's  growth 

Before  the  Second  World  W'ht  we  exported 
only  $10  mirion  w>.>rth  of  drug.«  a  year,  and 
we  imp'-rted  over  $2o  million  w.rih.  We 
now  export  more  than  .*284  nuiiion  worth  of 
drug  pr(xlucus  a  year.  Between  1939  and 
1958  there  has  been  a  tremendous  ircre.n^** 
of  2,800  percent  m  drug  export.s.  At  the 
same  time  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  generally  only  doubled.  Thus,  while 
competiuou  from  other  countries  has  cur- 
tailed the  expansion  of  ovir  exports,  our  drug 
exports  have  been  constantly  increasing. 
Why  is  this  so''  Primarily  because  our  drug 
Industry  is  advanced  and  progress-minded 
and  can  compete  In  any  market 

The  drug  industry  story  is  a  success  story. 
But  success  cannot  be  accomplished 
through  miracles.  Unless  the  drug  Indus- 
try was  given  an  opportunitv  to  reap  the 
harvests  of  Its  successes  and  to  Invest  large 
portions  of  It  In  the  development  of  its 
facilities  and  Its  research,  this  phenomenal 
success  would  not  have  been  po.ssible. 

In  a  period  of  mere  years  we  became  the 
leading  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  of 
the  World.  It  was  the  profit  motive  which 
stirred  the  pharmaceutical  industry  Into 
further  research  and  growth.  It  was  the 
profit  made  by  this  industry  and  which  waa 
plowed  back  Into  It  that  provided  the  capi- 
tal for  improvement  and  growth.  Without 
the  profit  motive   and  without   the  profit* 


being  reinvested  In  the  Industry— the  state 
of  the  American  pharmaceutical  Industry  to- 
day would  not  be  what  ia  1b. 

True,  some  may  feel  that  medical  research 
and  medical  expansion  should  be  subsidized 
by  the  Government — but  that  would  also 
spell   out  the   end  of  our  econc«nlc   liberty. 

In  assessing  whether  the  prices  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  have  been  exces- 
sive, one  must  remember  that  this  is  a  high 
risk  mdustry.  which  in  1958.  for  example, 
had  to  test  some  14.000  substances  before 
it  could  produce  a  mere  40  marketable 
drugs.  This  Is  a  hi.u'h  obsolescence  Indus- 
try, where  one  product  can  have  almost  99 
jurcent  of  the  m.arket  1  year  and  be  re- 
duced to  ft  mere  3  percent  2  years  later.  It 
must  also  be  remen.bered  that  while  wages 
increased  70  percent  between  1948  and  1958. 
and  construction  cost  increased  04  percent, 
the  Increase  In  the  wholesale  drug  price  was 
only  3  percent 

MONOPOLISTIf     TFNDENriES     IN    TlfE    DEfO 
INDUSTRY 

In  analyzing  the  competitive  situation  in 
the  drug  manufacturing  field,  it  must  be 
jyiinted  out  from  the  outset  Lhat  more  than 
1.300  companies  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  prescription  drugs— with  no  one 
company  accounting  for  as  nmch  as  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  sales.  Tills  is  a  field  where 
new  drugs  may.  in  a  matter  of  a  few  years, 
cnnipletelv  replace  drugs  which  were  lAidely 
u-ed  previously  This  Is  a  field  where  differ- 
ent drugs  can  be  prescribed  to  take  care  of  a 
particular  medical  need- -and  the  final 
choice  is  left  to  the  treating  physician,  as  to 
whether  he  prescribes  one  particular  drxig 
over  another,  or  whether  he  chooses  the  drug 
of  one  company  over  the  drug  of  another. 

It  Is  true  thnt  new  drugs  are  controlled  by 
the  compai;ies  responsible  for  their  inven- 
t*on.  development,  and  prodttcticn  Yet,  this 
Is  part  of  the  American  philosophy  which 
recogir.Ecs  that  the  inventor  is  entitled  to 
the  fruits  of  his  inventum  This  is  the  phi- 
losophy incorporated  in  our  patent  and 
trademark  s}-stem. 

It  h:\s  been  argued  before  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  pharmaceutical  industry  has 
overstressed  trademarks  and  has  following 
restrictive  licensing  practices — thus.  In  fact, 
monopolizing  the  market.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed ,'urtliir,  tliat  prescriptions  by  generic 
name,  ratlier  than  by  trademarked  names, 
would  pro\  ide  tlie  patient  an  oppKirttinity  to 
buy  a  cheaper  product  rather  than  be  limited 
to  the  tr.idemarked  prescription  Issued  to 
him. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  re- 
member that  by  undertaking  to  do  away 
with  trademarks  and  patents — we  would  be 
interfering  with  the  very  foundations  of  our 
economic  system.  Trademarks  are,  indeed, 
major  tools  in  the  promotion  of  quality, 
rmd  of  competitive  ecnomic  enterprise.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  while  the  tubcom.mittee 
has  under  consideration  the  possibility  of 
eitlier  eliminating  or  curtailing  the  use  of 
trademarks  In  the  drug  industry — the  Com- 
munist-";, on  tlie  other  hand,  are  becinnmg 
to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  traden.ark. 
A  recent  dispatch  fr-^m  Red  China  tells  that 
"Brand  Names  Win  Peiping  Backing — Labels. 
Many  in  English,  Aid  Bid  To  Improve 
Product,s  " 

The  story  reported  by  Reuters  from  Pei- 
pins  (New  York  Times.  June  4,  19611  states 
that  "Communist  China  h.as  become  brand - 
name  conscious,  with  newspapers  supp^irt- 
Ing  the  trend  in  an  effort  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  consumer  products." 

On  the  topic  of  trade  names,  I  should  like 
also  to  call  attention  to  recent  British  atti- 
tudes and  thinking.  The  British  Hlnchliffe 
Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Prescribing,  has 
concerned  Itsell  with  problems  similar  to 
those  before  this  committee.    One  of  the  pro- 


posals before  that  committee  was  that  stand- 
ard drues  rather  than  trademarked  products, 
sh'uld  be  prescribed,  as  a  means  of  reducing 
price?  It  is  interesting  that  the  two  phar- 
macist mem.bers  of  the  British  commutes 
then  proceeded  to  point  out  that  If  the  prac- 
tice w.as  s};read  to  do  away  with  prescrip- 
tions by  brands,  r.nd  cheaper  tuibranded 
generic  products  were  to  be  gener.lly  iiped- - 
the  British  drug  industry  would  be'  tmab'e 
to  recoup  its  expenditure  on  research,  ai.d 
Britain  will  become  dependent  on  forlgn 
countries  for  new  advances  In  treatment. 
The  same  argijment  wculd  ho'd  true  in  this 
country  There  will  be  no  motivatiun  for 
the  drug  companies  to  expend  large  amounts 
of  money  on  research  end  development  un- 
less the  industry  Is  guaranteed  patent  and 
tradcm.ark  protection  in  order  to  recoup  its 
invc:tment6. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  bef^n  m  the  past  and  I  still  rem.-iin 
critical  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
drug  hearines  on  which  this  report  is  based, 
were  co;. ducted  Likewise.  I  should  like  to 
stress  that  some  of  the  cures  that  have  been 
suggested  for  dealing  with  the  drue  evils — 
real  or  illusory — are  sufficiently  drastic  to 
kill  not  only  this  parti'-ular  patient  but  the 
whole  concept  of  free  enterprise 

Yet.  at  Liie  same  time,  the  response  oi  the 
pre^s  and  the  public  to  this  investigation 
indicates  that  there  is  some  concern  and 
dissatisfactjon  with  the  past  practice-;  of  the 
drug  industry  V.'e  shall  be  erring  seriously 
if  we  igi:ore  this. 

The  essence  of  the  main  complaint  against 
the  drug  industry  was  the  fact  of  the  indus- 
try's success  But  we  m.ust  now  ask  our- 
selves: Is  it  a  crime  to  be  successful  in  an 
economy  that  believes  in  free  enterprise? 
.^fter  all.  one  of  the  major  aims  of  ottr  econ- 
omy is  to  encourage  success,  to  promise  suc- 
cess to  those  who  enrich  society  by  new  dis- 
coveries, by  im.proved  methods  of  production 
and  by  the  use  of  their  genius.  Let  us  not 
be  In  too  much  of  a  Lurry  to  sacrifice  this 
time-tested  economic  philosophy.  Quite 
often  In  our  hurry  to  correct  Immediate  and 
present  ills  we  are  too  ready  to  sncrlfi'^e  some 
of  our  basic  philosophies.  Many  of  the 
previous  congres.-ional  investigations  have 
Illustrated  this  danger.  Much  too  often  both 
the  jiubilc  and  its  representatives  unwit- 
tingly undertake  to  accomplish  a  desired 
i.Timcdiate  result  through  the  sacrifice  of 
sor::e  longstanding  principles  of  government 
and  economics — such  principles  as  govern- 
m.ent  of  law  and  the  belief  In  economic  free- 
dom. Yet.  we  must  remember  that  It  wa-s 
not  throui.-h  price  controls  and  planned 
economy  that  this  country  achieved  an 
economy  of  plenty  and  a  position  of  world 
leadership. 

This  report  is  critical  of  the  patent  policies 
applicable  to  new  drugs  It  Is  critical,  iur- 
therm.ore,  rf  the  industry's  u.'.e  of  trade 
nam.es 

Pater's  have  long  been  utilised  in  order 
to  er.coura-e  the  .^m.crican  creative  genius. 
If  we  eliminate  the  Incentives  under  the 
present  patent  provisions — would  we  be 
doing  away  with  our  present  motivation 
for  search,   exploration,  and   discovery? 

Iti  the  matter  of  trademarked  drugs  let  us 
likewise  be  cautious  before  we  substitute 
Government  controls  lor  the  pn.ifessionftl 
judgment  of  trained  physicians  To  decide 
by  Government  fiat  that  drugs  must  be 
prescribed  by  generic  name  and  thus  deny 
the  physician  the  right  to  prescril>e  a  brand- 
named  product  manufactured  by  a  pharma- 
ceutical house  known  and  trvisted  by  him  — 
may  well  be  destructive  to  the  traditional 
doctor  patient  relationship. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  dangers  of  undue 
interference  with  our  economic  system,  I  df) 
not  mean  to  relieve  the  drug  Industry  of  lu 
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responsibilities  in  this  area.  As  long  as 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country — old. 
indigent,  and  sick — remain  unable  to  pay  the 
high  price  of  drugs.  It  is  the  drug  industry's 
moral  responsibility — and  Indeed,  the  moral 
responsibility  of  all  others  connected  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation— to 
continue  in  their  efforts  to  make  medical 
care  and  attention  available  to  all  those 
that  desire  them — regardless  of  wealth  and 
position.  We  all  believe  in  free  enterprise, 
but  free  enterprise  does  not  mean  selfless- 
ness. To  me  it  means  public  cooperation, 
widespread  moral  responsibility,  and  con- 
stant striving  for  private  and  public 
improvements. 

Let  us  remember,  in  conclusion,  that  our 
philosophy  and  system  of  economic  freedom 
are  not  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
few,  but  to  foeter  the  interests  of  the  many. 
The  most  leading  proponent  of  economic 
freedom,  Adam  Smith,  stated:  'Consumpiion 
is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all  produc- 
tion." 

Let  us  remember  that  economic  freedom  is 
justified  only  as  a  tool  for  improving  the 
iaueresU  of  the  public  at  large. 


SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY,  AND 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President, 
earlier  this  year  President  L.  A.  DuBridge 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
delivered  a  commencement  address  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  I  have 
had,  recently,  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  text  of  the  address  in  the  monthly 
publication  of  Cal-Tech.  It  is  a  splen- 
did and  learned  dissertation,  entitled 
"Science,  Technology,  and  Education." 
It  is  most  thought  provoking.  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

President  DuBridge  is  an  outstanding 
American,  perhaps  one  of  the  great  citi- 
zens of  the  world  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  reputa- 
tion which  Cal-Tech  enjoys,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
3.S  follows : 

Science,    Technology,    and    Education 
(By  L  A.  DuBridge) 

Science,  technology,  and  education  are  at 
once  the  three  great  achievements,  the  three 
great  problems,  and  the  three  great  oppor- 
tunities of  modern  civilization. 

They  are  really  not  three  independent  en- 
tities, of  course:  technology  grows  out  of 
science,  and  both  are  unthinkable  without 
education. 

One  can,  however,  push  the  interdepend- 
ence of  these  three  problem  children  too  far. 
For  example,  one  of  the  greatest  popular 
fr.Uacies  ever  perpetrated  by  the  American 
people  on  themselves  is  the  one  that  the 
Russians  got  ahead  of  us  in  space  because 
they  had  smarter,  or  more,  or  better  educated 
scientists  and  engineers  than  we  had. 
Therefore,  it  is  said,  "their  educational  sys- 
tem must  be  better  than  ours;  hence  they'll 
soon  surpass  us  in  all  fields  and  we  will  soon 
become  a  second-rate  power." 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  lovely  mixture  of  "se- 
qulturs"  and  "non  sequiturs."  It  is  true  that, 
if  our  educational  system  were  markedly  in- 
ferior to  theirs,  we  would  be  in  serious  trou- 
ble. 'We  would  become  a  second-class  power. 
But   it   Is  also  true   that  the   Russians'  big 


rockets  were  not  made  in  the  Russian 
schools — nor  does  their  bigness  prove  the 
corresponding  smartness  of  their  engineers 

In  fact,  we  know  now  that  for  military  pur- 
poses the  smart  engineer  will  design  the 
smallest  and  simplest  rocket-  not  the  big- 
gest— for  a  given  military  jnirpose  Our 
Minuteman  j-ocket  is  better  than  the  Atlas 
precisely  because  it  does  the  same  military 
mission  with  smaller  weight,  smaller  thrust, 
and  less  cost.  Its  designers  are  the  smartest 
rocket  engine?r.s  on  earth  But  have  you  ever 
heard  anybody  stand  up  and  say  so?  No — 
because  we  can't  yet  separate  the  biggest 
from  the  best.  We  think,  somehow,  they 
must  be  identical. 

What  really  happened  in  the  rocket  field 
was  that  the  American  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, considering  the  problem  of  delivering 
a  thermonuclear  bomb  of  the  size  available 
at  the  time,  concluded  that  a  300,000-  to 
400.000-pound-thrust  rocket  could  do  the 
Job.  So  they  desigiifd.  devf'Ic>ped.  and  built 
such  a  rocket.  If  they  had  been  smarter, 
would  they  have  built  a  bikjger  one?  Not 
at  all.  If  they  had  bec!i  really  smart,  they 
would  have  njultistagcd  it  more  efficiently, 
and   thus  made  the   first   stage  smaller. 

And  the  Russians? 

They,  apparently,  were  considering  a  dif- 
ferent military  problem:  either  they  had  a 
large  w:irhead.  wanted  to  send  it  fartiier,  or 
else  had  some  other  problem  posed  to  them. 
They  apparently  decided  they  needed  a 
bigger  rocket — say  800.000  pounds.  So  that's 
what  they  built.  They  were  smart,  too,  of 
course.  But  they  were  also  lucky.  For  then 
along  came  the  space  problem — a  problem 
not  really  considered  very  important  in  the 
United  States  10  years  ago — and  the  big 
Russian  boosters  were  a  natural  f(jr  that  job. 

Were  we  dumb  not  to  start  space  work 
back  in  1953  say?  I  don't  know.  Looking 
back,  it  would  have  been  nice  if  someone  had 
convinced  Congress  that  going  into  space 
was  Important  and  worth  spending  a  billion 
dollars  or  so  on  a  larger  rocket  to  make  It 
possible.  If  the  decision  had  then  been 
made,  the  rocket  could  certainly  have  been 
built — as  the  Russii>ns  proved  But  the  lack 
of  such  a  decision  was  not  attributable  to 
a  shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers.  If 
anything,  it  was  a  shortage  of  psychologists, 
or  propaganda  experts. 

More  specifically,  it  was  the  sliortage  of  a 
few  men  who  had  vision,  knowledge,  per- 
sistence, and  persuasiveness  to  sell  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  a  concept  wliich.  in  1953.  would  have 
sounded  utterly  insane — sending  a  5-ton 
capsule  inco  space. 

Somebody  sold  that  idea  to  someone  in 
Russia — or  else  the  Russian  engineers  weren  t 
smart  enough  to  develop  a  light  hydrogen 
bomb,  so  they  had  to  solve  the  military  prob- 
lem by  brute  strength  ar,d  awkwardness.  I 
suspect  that  is  what  they  did.  and  that  the 
space  venture  came  as  an  extra  dividend — 
an  unearned  run,  as  they  say  m  baseball. 

At  the  same  time,  one  must  concede  that 
the  Russians  capitalized  on  this  unearned 
run  in  a  big  way.  and  poured  an  enormous 
and  well-directed  effort  into  making  it  pay 
huge  dividends  to  the  glory  of  the  Soviet 
State. 

I  say  all  this  to  emphasi/c  the  point  that, 
to  judge  a  whole  educational  system,  the 
whole  scientific  and  technical  strength  of  a 
nation,  and  even  the  whole  worth  of  a  poli- 
tical system,  on  the  basis  of  one  technical 
achievement — like  a  big  rocket — is  to  grossly 
misunderstand  the  essential  interrelations 
which  exist  between  education,  science,  tech- 
nology, and  true  national  strength. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  true  national 
strength? 

I  think  there  is  only  one  sensible  meaning 
to  this  term;   namely,  the  strength  and  the 


ability  to  u.'^e  our  talents  and  resources  to 
meet  the  national  goals  which  we  our.selves 
se' 

If  this  be  the  definition,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  different  nations  will  have  different 
goals  and.  iience.  will  give  different  meanings 
to  the  term  "national  strength  "  Hence, 
various  nations  will  develop  their  talents  and 
resources  in  different  directions 

national  goals 

In  the  S<:iviet  State,  the  natidual  goal.s 
are  clearly  to  enhance  the  power  and  pres- 
tige of  the  stale  itself  in  order  to  promote 
the  spre.td  ol  communism  throvighout  the 
world.  The  desires,  needs,  and  aspirations 
of  IndivUKial  pe<jple  are  secondary  Ui  the 
needs  of  the  .state 

In  the  free  world,  the  priority  of  goals  is 
reversed.  The  aspirations  of  individual  {>eo- 
ple  come  tirrt,  the  enhancement  of  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  st;ite  is  secondary 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  free  people  will 
willfully  neglect  the  essential  needs  of  the 
state.  Quit*  tile  contrary.  We  believe  deeply 
that  free  peoples  can  build  a  basically 
stronger  society  than  thncp  who  Ipp  unrte' 
a  dictator  But  the  purpose  of  the  strive 
will  be  to  protect  freedom — not  to  destroy 
it;  it  will  be  not  to  impose  domination  of 
the  state  either  over  its  own  peojjle  or  the 
peoples  of  other  countries. 

Now.  understanding  this  contrast  betweei'. 
the  national  goals  of  a  free  nation  and  of  a 
dictatorship  is  essential  to  the  formulation 
of  our  national  policies  relating  t^j  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  our  talents  and  our  re- 
sources If  we  allow  our.selves  to  be  led  into 
a  mad  race  to  folhjw  and  to  copy  every 
achievement,  every  practice,  and  every  pol- 
icy of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  belief  that 
this  is  tlie  only  way  t<T  match  their  stren,»th, 
then  we  will,  in  the  process,  destroy  our  own 
national  character,  we  shall  abandon  our 
own  national  goals;  and  we  might  as  well 
organize  a  Communist  stale  here  and  now 
and  be  done  with  it 

Obviously  we  are  eoing  to  do  no  such 
thlnt^  But  we  would  do  well  t(j  be  alert  to 
this  danger,  else  we  may  drift  tcx)  far  down 
this  road  only  to  find  that  it  is  too  late  to 
retrace  our  steps. 

All  of  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  science,  technology,  and  educa- 
tion. For  these  three  interrelated  acti\!tlcs 
are  essential  features  of  our  national 
strength —ju.<:t  as  they  are  essential  features 
of  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union,  But 
because  of  the  differences  in  goals  of  the 
two  countries,  the  ways  in  which  we  de- 
velop our  activities  in  these  areas  will  be 
vastly  different— or  at  least  they  should  be 

We  have  heard  much  since  the  launching 
of  .Sputnik  I  about  the  excellence  of  the 
Russian  educational  system  and  the  deca- 
dence of  our  own.  But  before  we  begin 
copying  the  Russian  system  we  would  do 
well  to  inquire  about  the  purposes  of  the 
two  systems. 

educational  goals 

.\s  I  .see  it,  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet  edu- 
cational system  is  twofold: 

1.  To  indoctrinate  its  people  in  the  glories 
of  communism  and  to  shield  them  from 
insidious  truths  about  the  operation  of 
other  social   and  political  systems. 

2  To  select  young  people  of  particular 
typ^es  of  talents  and  to  train  them  in  areas 
which  the  st.ate  t)elieves  are  essential  to  Its 
goals  and  purposes. 

I  believe  the  Russians  have  developed  a 
system  which  matches  these  purposes  pretty 
well  Clearly,  from  time  to  time,  they 
themselves  find  defects  in  the  system  and 
change  it  to  meet  new  needs.  But,  clearly 
also,  the  system  has  produced  those  types 
of  scientists,  engineers,  technicians,  and 
political  leaders  which  they  desired.    And  it 
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has  produced  men  and  women  well  trained 
m  these  specialties,  and  apparently,  has 
produced  them  in  adequate  numbers. 

The  goal  of  our  educational  system  is 
quite  different;  namely,  to  offer  to  all  our 
young  i^eople  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  own  talents  and  abilities  in  such  ways 
as  will  lead  them  into  the  types  of  careers 
and  the  kinds  rif  lives  which  they  iselleve 
will  be  most  fruitful,  most  satisfyln'.;.  and 
most  u.seful  Thus,  we  offer  not  only  oppor- 
tunities to  those  whose  talents  lie  in  scien- 
tific and  technical  fields,  but  also  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  bankeis,  lawyers,  polit- 
ical and  social  srientlst*.  busine.«;smen, 
housewlxes — or  just  good  citizens. 

How  well  does  our  educational  ."system 
match  these  goals  and  these  objectives? 

No  one  would  m;iintain  that  the  match 
is  perfect,  that  our  ."iy.steni  is  ideal  and  could 
not  be  improved  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
far  to  go  to  build  a  system  .ndequate  ii  our 
needs  and  our  Ideals  But  the  important 
thing  is  that,  as  we  change  things,  we  do  not 
abandon  our  goals  t)Ut  seek  only  better  ways 
to  achieve  them 

Wherein  have  we  failerl'' 

We  hear  much  ai)out  h<^'W  we  have  sacri- 
fict-d  intellectual  q:i:ility  in  our  pursuit  of 
the  goal  of  develojjinc  the  whole  child.  We 
did.  m  fact,  up  until  a  few  years  ago,  swing 
pretty  far  in  this  direction.  We  tended  in 
many  cases  to  put  extracurricular  recrea- 
tional and  social  activities  ahe.ad  of  the 
classroom  both  in  our  thinking  and  In  our 
school  expenditures  and  even  In  the  train- 
InE  of  our  teachers  Often,  too  much  cla.ss- 
room  time  was  de\oted  to  frills  and  trivia 
that  were  only  remotely  related  X^o  sotind  In- 
tellectual development  M.my  educationists 
m.sisted  that  methodology  Wiis  far  more  im- 
portant than  subst:  nee  -and  many  teachers 
were  graduated  from  college,  loaded  with 
methrxis  courses,  ard  with  only  the  slightest 
understanding  of  the  subjects  they  expected 
to  teach 

We  are  now  revers  ng  this  trer.d--too  slowly 
lKTh:ips — but  we  lave  started  We  now 
realize  that  wiiile  every  child  every  schocil, 
every  locality,  ever;/  sciiool  level  offers  dif- 
ferent problems,  the  goal  of  intellectual  op- 
portunity should  be  the  same  for  all:  that 
all  peripheral  activities  should  lead  us  closer 
to  and   not  further  from    that   goal 

We  have  also  tei  ded  m  [)ast  years,  both 
in  our  schools  and  in  ct^Uege.  to  neglect  the 
highly  gift*-d  student  Our  Nation  sorely 
needs  the  trained  talents  of  such  students 
But.  even  here,  we  must  always  keep  m  mind 
that  our  basic  purpr  se  is  not  to  train  talented 
men  to  serve  the  sAte — but  to  give  the  in- 
dividual student  tne  opportunity  to  reach 
the  highest  levels  to  whicli  his  own  talent,s 
and  ambition  can  i  ike  him.  It  is  the  tenet 
ol  a  free  society  that  when  that  is  done  to  the 
maximum  extent  the  nation,  too,  will  be 
stronger  and  will  prosper 

S<IFNcr  AND  TKCHNO:  OCY  IN  A  FREE  SOCIETY 

Thi^  theme  of  individu.il  opportunity  car- 
ries over  into  the  re  ilms  of  science  and  tech- 
iK.ilogy.  Shall  we  educate  scientists  and  en- 
gineers primarily  :o  make  bigger  rockets 
to  enhance  the  prcitige  of  the  Nation?  Or 
shall  we  educate  tliem  m  order  that  they 
may  seek  and  appl;-  new  knowledge  in  any 
field  they  select?  ^f  we  arc  truly  devoted 
to  the  ideals  of  a  free  society,  tlie  answer  is 
.self-evident. 

We  must  also  ask  how,  in  a  free  society. 
we  shall  set  up  anc  organize  our  scientific 
enterprises.  Shall  we  do  as  the  Russians 
have  very  recently  done,  and  place  all  science 
under  the  rigid  cont-ol  of  a  powerful  agency 
of  the  state — an  ag(  ncy  which  will  allocate 
all  funds,  determine  what  .scientific  projects 
shall  and  shall  not  be  pursued,  and  at  what 
level,  and  with  how  many  people' 

Or  shall  we  continue  the  policy  which  has 
always  been   followed  in   America  of  saying 


that  scientific  discovery  <s  the  prc-duct  of 
the  free  unfettered  minds  of  individual  peo- 
ple, that  it  .shall  be  the  policy  of  the  citizens 
and  their  Government  to  encourage  the  in- 
vestment of  private  funds.  State  funds,  cor- 
porate funds,  and  even  Government  funds, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  the  be;  t  sclen- 
tiE's  of  the  Nation  the  opportunities  to  pur- 
sue their  Investigations  into  the  unknown  in 
whr.tever  directions  ihev  believe  ure  nvj't 
fniMfun 

Ii  our  goal  is  to  pro,  Ide  the  bigges-  roekets 
to  impress  the  Hottentots  with  thi>  glories 
of  our  political  system,  then  we  sho  ild  pur- 
sue the  .Soviet  plan.  But  if  we  believe  in 
free  inquiry,  and  if  we  believe  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  on  a  broad  front 
will  in  the  long  run.  do  the  most  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  people  everywhere,  then  ve 
r-houui  continue  our  present   policy. 

SCIENCE    IN    RUSSIA 

I'lie  Ru.ssians  have  admittedly  assigned 
their  best  scientists  and  engineers  to  work 
on  rocket  and  space  technoUjg\ .  Their 
achievements  in  this  field  have  been  bril- 
liant. But  they  have  paid  a  heavy  price 
in  the  neglecting  of  research  in  many  key 
areas  of  basic  .science.  Not  all  basic  research 
has  been  stopped,  of  course,  but  tie  s'^ale. 
breadth,  and  depth  of  their  srientific  work 
IS  gro.s.sly  inferior  to  ours — or  to  iiii,t  of  the 
};riti:sh.  Count  the  awards  of  Nobel  Prizf^s 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  medicine:  61 
American  scientists  have  receive<l  Nobel 
.*.  vards.  and  only  5  Ruj.'inns 

Witness  also  the  fanf;ire  with  w'.iieh  the 
Russians  hurriedly  built  a  10-billion  elec- 
tron-volt nuclear  accelerator,  at  vtry  great 
cost,  in  order  to  advertise,  for  a  time,  that 
they  had  the  most  powerful  nuclear  machine 
in  the  world.  The  machine  was  indeed 
built— but  it  has  ne'.er  worked  prnj  rrly  and 
is  now  almost  inactive. 

Both  the  United  Slates  and  CERN  (the 
cooperative  European  laboratory  in  Switzer- 
land, now  directed  by  an  American  physici.st  > 
have  in  successful  operatic^n  far  more  power- 
ful and  productive  machines.  The  Russians 
have  not  advertised  this  situation  In  their 
international  propaganda  and.  unfortu- 
nately, neither  have  wc.  We  did  not  build 
our  machine  just  to  beat  the  Russians:  we 
did  It  because  we  believe  in  the  advance  of 
scientific   knowledge 

I  contend  that  we  should  believe  in  free- 
dom and  should  be  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  free  society;  that  we  are  Justified 
in  using  and  promoting  that  freedom  be- 
cause, in  the  long  run  (and  in  the  short 
run  tool,  a  free  society  will  contribute  m.ost 
to  humari  welfare  throughout  the  v.'orld. 

Similar  observations  apjily  in  discussing 
the  iirganization  and  promotion  of  tech- 
nology— of  applied  science.  In  technology, 
however,  the  problem  is  a  little  rlifTerent 
Science,  as  I  have  said,  proceeds  most  effec- 
tively through  the  method  of  free  inquiry  — 
th.roiigh  projects  e\(,^Ued.  pursued,  and  stim- 
ulated by  mf-n  wi'h  ideas.  Teclmol ogy  pro- 
ceeds this  way,  also — in  part. 

For  example,  inventive  grotips  throughout 
the  country  have  developed  a  myriad  of  new 
coiLsumer  product*,  so  we  have  more  tele- 
vision sets  and  refrigerators  and  automobiles 
and  new  food  products — and  more  Metre- 
cal — than  all  the  rest  of  the  woild  put 
together.  But  we  have  better  industrial 
processes,  more  advanced  commur  ication 
techniques,  and  better  public  heal  h  and 
medical  care  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  too. 
These  are  the  product.s  of  free  technology 

But  there  are  other  areas  in  whicli  tecli- 
nology  must  be  mobilized,  directed,  and 
supported  by  the  Government — military 
weapons,  space  technology,  nuclear  energy, 
certain  arerus  of  public  health,  for  example 
Here  again  we  have  not  done  so  bfdly.  I 
don't  believe  for  a  minute  that  we  an^ 
behind    the    Russians    in    overall    military 


strength— or  even  in  the  specific  field  of 
missiles,  (As  I  said  before,  the  biggest 
rocket  booster  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
best  military  weapon  i  Only  in  space  tecb.- 
noiogy  have  we  lagged,  for  reasons  I  have 
already  given. 

And  here  I  come  to  one  serious  defect  and 
criticism  of  our  democratic  society— the  de- 
ci.'^ionmakmg  process  in  our  Go\ernment  is 
slow,  inefficient,  and  lacking  in  courage  and 
imagination.  We  did  not  foresee  the  huge 
I-restlce  value  of  space  exploration — and, 
once  we  did  realize  it.  we  were  slow  in  mak- 
ing decisions  as  to  which  of  many  competing 
lines  of  endeavor  we  should  pursue  and 
which  to  abandon. 

In  both  military  and  space  development  we 
have  tended  to  put  a  small  effort  on  many 
things.  Instead  of  concentrating  large  efforts 
on  a  few  essential  things.  We  have  trouble 
in  setting  priorities  among  our  various  na- 
tional objectives,  and  once  having  set  them, 
we  lag  in  making  the  e.ssential  technical, 
fiscal,  and  political  decisions  to  implement 
our  program  vigorously  This  may  all  result 
in  making  more  varied  advances  on  a  broad 
front — but  we  forgo  the  opportunity  of 
making  quick  bi eakthroughs  in  certain  criti- 
cal areas. 

THRFE  CHOICES 

What  do  we  do  about  this''  We  have  three 
choices:  ( 1  i  We  may  say  that  things  are  good 
enough  as  they  are  and  do  nothing:  (2i  we 
can  abandon  our  democratic  process  and  put 
decisionmaking  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator  or 
a  small  group  of  commissars:  or  (3i  we  may 
retain  our  democratic  government,  but  im- 
prove its  decisionmaking  processes 

Obviously  we  shall  try  to  do  the  latter  But 
it  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  And.  since  I  am 
not  a  political  scientist.  I  am  not  competent 
to  invent  a  solution.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
problem  t.->  which  I  hope  the  Government  will 
devote  a  serious,  extensive,  intelligent,  and 
sustained  effort  in  coming  years. 

We  have  .some  terribly  important  decisions 
impending  just  now:  not  only  decisions  in 
politics,  international  affairs,  and  national 
defen.se.  We  also  face  decisions  in  science, 
technol.:>gy.  and  education. 

In  education,  for  example,  we  as  a  nation 
f  'Ve  a  major  task;  how  shall  we.  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  on  an  extensive  scale,  im- 
prove the  intellectual  excellence  In  our  edu- 
cational system?  First,  we  must  recognize 
that  intellectual  excellence  is  otir  goal 
that — according  to  the  National  Education 
A.ssoclation — the  "central  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, at  all  levels,  is  to  develop  the  rational 
powers  of  men."  There  are  many  things  to 
do  to  instill  this  ideal  and  to  achieve  it. 
Can  we,  at  both  local  and  national  levels, 
bring  ourselves  to  make  the  necessary  deci- 
sions to  give  intellectual  excellence  the  pri- 
mary place  in  our  school  programs?  We 
could  devote  untold  billions  of  dollars  a 
year  into  doing  more  of  the  same  things  we 
are  now  doing.  We  could  also,  for  a  much 
lower  sum.  improve  the  quality  of  what  we 
do  improve  curricular  materials  and  learn- 
ing aids:  challenge  students  at  all  levels  to 
really  use  their  full  capacities:  make  tlie 
education  of  teacliers  a  more  substantive, 
more  meaninglul.  and  more  challenging 
process. 

PnOBLEMS    AND    DECISIONS    IN    SCIENCE 

In  science,  too.  we  face  problems  and  de- 
cisu)ns.  Shall  we  see  to  it  that  free  in- 
quiry by  free  minds  continues  to  be  fostered 
in  all  fields,  and  that  such  inquiry  shall 
command  all  the  financial  support  it  needs — 
for  its  own  sake?  Or  shall  we  let  free 
scientific  research  be  solely  the  byproduct 
of  the  difficulties  we  encounter  in  the  tech- 
nological fields  of  industrial  production, 
space  technology,  or  national  defense? 

But  it  is  in  technology  that  the  decision- 
making machinery  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment faces  its  sharpest  challenge.    Where  do 
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the  real  technical  problems  He  in  the  field 
of  national  defense?  Do  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  concentrate  on  them  and  stop  the  dif- 
fusion of  our  efforts  in  pursuing  a  host  of 
marginal  or  obsolete  areas — or  by  pursuing 
exotic  notions  which  have  the  aiira  of  glamor, 
but  little  substance  of  military  effective- 
ness? 

In  our  space  program,  shall  we  concen- 
trate effort  on  pursuing  space  explorations 
which  have  a  sound  technical  base  and  a 
useful  scientific  goal,  or  shall  we  let  our 
space  program  be  confined  to  trying  to  hit 
bigger  packages  into  space  than  the  Russians 
do?  Are  we  interested  in  space  gymnastics 
or  space  science?  I  don't  mean  that  space 
science  won't  require  big  things,  too.  But 
we  must  make  some  decisions  on  what  our 
goals  should  be. 

These  are  all  problems  which  may  seem 
remote  to  the  graduating  classes  of  1961 
But  many  of  you  will  be  Immersed  in  tliese 
and  similar  questions  very  soon;  all  of  you. 
as  citizens,  will  be  immersed  in  them  even- 
tually. They  are  not  problems  that  are 
either  superf.cial  or  temporary:  they  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  the  future  of 
a  democratic  society.  How  we  handle  them 
will  be  your  business  for  many  more  years 
than  it  will  be  mine.  They  are  problems 
that  are  interesting,  exciting,  challengins — 
and  terribly,  terribly  important. 


INCREASED  COMPENSATION  AND 
REINSTATEMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Madam  President, 

1  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  470,  H  R. 
879. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R.  879  • 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  increases  in  rates  of  disability 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  "  , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
•  H.R.  879)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates 
of  disability  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  6,  after  the  word 
"thereof",  to  strike  out  "■$20"  and  insert 
"$19.50":  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
"thereof",  to  strike  out  "$38"  and  insert 
"$37";  in  line  10.  after  the  word 
"thereof",  to  strike  out  "$58"  and  insert 
"$57";  on  page  3,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

(b)  Section  334  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  except  that  the  peacetime  rate  for  a  dis- 
ability rated  10  per  centum  shall  be  115.50". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  7,  to  strike 
out  "(b)"  and  insert  "'C";  on  page  4. 
after  line  6,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  Section  312i4)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■'three"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  •"4"  to  '3",  and 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "This" 
and  in.sert  "The  first  section  and  section 

2  of  this";   in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "this  Act"  and  insert 


"such  sections":   and  after  line  14,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  following 
new  section: 

"Section  275.  Limited  period  for  acquiring 
Insurance 

"(a)(1)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to 
apply  for  participating  national  service  life 
insurance  between  October  8,  1940.  and  April 
24,  1951  Ijotli  d.ites  incli!s;ve,  shall  upon 
application  m.  de  in  writing  within  two  y'?ars 
after  January  1,  1S62.  submissicn  of  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  shewing 
such  person  to  be  in  goocf  health  at  the 
time  of  Guch  application,  and  payment  of 
the  required  premiums,  be  granted  insur- 
ance under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
r.^  are  c^niaincd  in  stand, ird  participating 
policies  nf  nation;;:  service  life  insurance. 

"(2)  All  premiums  pi  id  and  other  Income 
received  on  accoiir.:  c  f  national  service  life 
insurnnce  granted  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  and  on  anv  total 
disability  income  provision  wiilch  may  be 
att.^rhed  thcret/i  shall  be  segregated  In  the 
national  service  life  Insurance  fund  and. 
f-ii^ether  with  ijiterrj*.  e-.irnod  thereon,  shall 
be  availnbl-^  f^r  tlie  paymont  of  liabilities 
imder  such  life  anfl  di-abillry  insurance. 

'■|3)  Nnf.vi*hrfindtr.g  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  title  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  anni'.ally  the  administrative 
costs  which  in  hi.s  Judgment  arc  properly  al- 
locable to  such,  life  and  di.sabllity  Insurance 
and  shTll  thereupon  trnnsfer  the  amount  o! 
such  cost.s  irom  any  surplus  otherwise  avail- 
able for  dividends  on  such  life  and  disabil- 
ity in.sv.ranre  from  the  national  service  life 
insurance  fund  to  the  general  fund  receipts 
in  the  Treasury.  The  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  is  directed  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  a*  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  a  detailed  report  on  addi- 
tional cost:;  occasioned  by  is.suance  of  new 
policies  un<ler  this  section. 

"fbi  Anj  ppr-<  n  herernfcre  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  Inmrnnre  under  section  620  of  the 
NaMojial  .S(.r\-ice  life  Insurance  Act  of  1940. 
ns  amended,  or  subsection  (a)  of  section  722 
of  phis  title,  shall,  notwithstanding  any  time 
TirhiTation  lor  filing  ap)4ica.tlon  fc  r  liv^urance 
contained  in  such  soctioris.  u;>on  application 
made  in  wilting  within  two  years  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1961',  be  granted  insurance  under  sub- 
seciion  ( .i )  of  .section  722  of  this  title,  sub- 
ject to  tiie  other  limitations  and  conditions 
applicable  i.o  sitch  insurance. 

"(c)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  Insurance  under  section  621  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended,  shall,  upon  ap;ilicatloii  U\  writ- 
ing made  within  two  years  after  January  1, 
1962.  and  £i.;bmi,s.''ion  of  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Admnls'rator  -.howing  such  person  to 
be  in  g^o-jd  ;-iealth  at  tlie  time  of  such  appU- 
cation  and  payment  of  the  required  pre- 
miums, be  granted  Insurance  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  cf  section  723  of  this  title  subject 
to  the  l!mltat!on.s  and  conditions  applicable 
to  such  in.-i'ranc.  except  that  (1)  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1964.  limited  convertible  term  insur- 
ance may  he  !--supd  but  not  renewed  after 
the  applicant's  fiftieth  birthday,  and  (2) 
the  premiuins  charged  for  such  Insurance 
and  for  any  total  disability  Income  provision 
which  may  be  attached  thereto  shall  Include 
-  -1  additional  amount  for  adm.inistratlve 
c  .sis  as  determined  and  fixed  by  the  Admin- 
is'raior  at  the  tim.e  of  Isstie  The  Admin- 
istrator Is  authcrlT'ed  to  transfer  annually 
an  amount  representing  such  administrative 
costs  from  the  revolving  fund  to  the  general 
fund  receipt.!  In  the  Treasury. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provLslnn.s  of 
section  782  of  this  title,  a  medical  examina- 
tion when  required  of  an  applicant  for  Issu- 
ance of  Insurance  under  subsection   (a)    or 


(c)   of  this  section  shall  be  at  his  own  ex- 
pense by  a  duly  licensed  physician. 

■ie)  Nn  Insurance  shall  be  granted  under 
tills  section  to  any  ]:ers<'jn  referred  to  in 
section  107  of  this  title." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  T  cf  chap- 
ter 19  of  title"  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■  72,')    I.lmltPd    period    fnr    acquiring    insur- 
ance," 

Mr.  lIUMPHIiEY.  MaJam  President. 
I  a..k  unanimous  coi^jcnt  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  H.R.  879  be  con- 
titJ.'.ed  and  ag:eed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  theiL' 
objection  to  the  iTquc'^t  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee amendments  were  con.sidered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madtun  President, 
the  bill  is  drsicined  to  provide  certain 
increase.^,  m  the  rates  of  di.'^ability  com- 
pensation. Tlierc  were  commitite 
amendnirMits  lo  the  bill. 

One  of  the  amendments  added  a  new 
section,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  re- 
store for  2  years  after  January  1.  1962. 
the  eligibility  of  veterans  who  served 
betwer-n  Oclobfr  8,  1940.  and  April  24, 
1951,  to  apply  for  national  service  life 
insurance.  This  particular  amendment, 
of  course,  was  in  the  bill  as  orit:inaliy 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr   Long!  in  the  Senate. 

Another  committee  amendment  de- 
letes section  3  of  the  bill  as  it  was  passed 
by  the  House.  This  section  proposes  to 
increase  from  3  to  7  years  the  period 
after  service  during  which  multiple 
rclerosis  first  becoming  manifest  may  be 
presumed  to  be  service  connected.  The 
present  law  provides  for  a  1-year  period 
for  chronic  cii.'^ea.ses  generally  and  for  a 
3-year  period  for  tuberculosis,  leprosy, 
and  multiple  sclerosis. 

It  i.s  believed  that  this  statutory  peiiod 
is  ample  and  most  liberal  in  compari- 
son lo  other  clironic  diseases. 

One  other  amendment  which  was  pro- 
vided related  to  rates  of  compensation 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  pertinent  portions  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I'L-RPOSE.    OF    BU.L 

This  bin  seeks  to  provide  incrcivses  in  thr 
rates  of  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation t/1  reflect  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  laft 
compensation  increase  in  1957  as  well  as  ti 
mure  adequately  compensate  the  seriously 
disabled  veterans.  It  would  Increase  the 
monthly  rates  payable  to  veterans  of  all 
wars  and  peacetime  service  who  have  a  serv- 
ice-connected di.sabllity  rated  between  10  and 
100  percent  or  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
ompeiisatlon  at  one  of  the  higher  statutory 
award  rates,  which  presently  run  to  a  maxl- 
m.um  of  $450  or  as  much  as  $000  monthly 
If  the  veteran  Is  entitled  to  the  $450  rate, 
needs  regular  aid  and  attendance  and  is  not 
being  cared  for  In  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital. 

The  exact  percentage  Increases  for  various 
degrees  of  disability  and  for  those  eligible 
to  receive  statutory  awards,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  appear  In  the 
following  table,  along  with  estimates  of  cost. 
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(ki  Anatomical  loss,  or  loss  Of  use  of  a  creative  orpan,  or  1  foot,  or  1  hand,  or  i«oth  huflnfks,  or  Mindnp.=.-  of  I  cvo. 
hiiviuKOiiiy  \\v\a  iKrivjilii  n.  ralc-.s  lu)  to  u)  inwiused  monthly  by  M7  additional  t^j  basic  com  jiensutiou  laidnionlhlv 
for  votcnn  «ith  llK'st- liisaliilitiis,    (TliLs  ^47  nfi' uiichMnt'e't.) 

.\natomlf;il  lo.s.s.  or  lo.ss  i  f  ii^rof  u  rrcativo  nrirtm.  or  1  foot,  or  1  liand.  or  lK>th  liuttocks.  or  bliriiliie«..<  off  cv.-.  liivinu 
only  liiilit  ixrc<-iition,  in  lolilition  lo  ri'ijiiin  nirnt  for  uny  of  rati-!  in  ih  lo  (ni.  ralp  nKn'n,>ii->l  monthly  for  ivm  h  l<i^> 
or  los-f  of  usr  liy  $47  additniniil  to  biLMc  c-otniifiisation  paid  monilily  for  vi-ttTan  with  ihc^t-  (li'-abiiitu-.  'l'!ii>  $17 
rutp  nnchaiipi'*!.) 

lU  .\nalonii(-al  loss,  or  loss  of  usr  of  both  li.ind«,  or  Kith  ftt-t.  or  1  hand  anfl  1  foot,  or  biiml  lK)tli  pvi->  x  iili  .'S-Jtm 
visual  acnily  or  Ifs^.  or  \-  iviiiiineiitl)  UJiiddcu  or  so  helpless  lu^  to  be  in  nwd  of  regular  aid  and  aftendanix'.  n;onthl\ 
it>mi>«'n-<ation. 

inij  Anaioniii-al  loss,  or  |i»!«<  of  use  of  2  extrcmilips  at  a  level,  or  with  rompliration«.  iircvnitini:  natiinil  filiow  or 
kiifouitioii  Willi  |>tii^UH-si:  111  pl.ipior  ti.i.-i -ullcri-<l  hlinilm'ssin  botht-yo  having  only  licht  ix'rifption.or  hussuiTtiiil 
Mlii'lncss  In  Ixith  eyis,  rci  ilcnni?  him  so  htlpless  as  to  he  in  lufd  of  ugular  aid  and  aticndanc*'.  montlilv  c<)ni|H  nva 
Hon. 

in)  AnatomicHJ  kk-ss  ol  2  rvticmitirs  so  near  shoulder  or  hip  as  lo  prcvont  asc  of  prosthetic  appliance,  or  suflend 
iinatomirsil  loss  of  Nith  ivi  ■<,  monthly  inuiiionsation. 

(01  ."^ulTpn-d  disability  uodcr  (imdiiions  wliicli  would  entitle  him  lo  2  or  more  rate.s  in  (1)  to  (n'i.  no  condition  bolni; 
considered  twice,  or  sulTercd  total  deufness  in  combination  with  total  blindness  with  .1/200  vi.sual  acuity  or  less, 
monthly  compensation, 

ipi  In  fViiit  di.s;ihU'd  jwrson's  <<'ivic«'-inciirrpd  disabilili(>  c\ce<"il  re'juin-mrpt>;  for  any  of  rates  prescribid.  .\d- 
ministraior,  in  liis  disfit  tion,  may  allow  iieit  hitjher  rate,  or  inteinu-diaU'  rale,  bui  in  no  event  in  excess  of  $450. 

('i)  .Mliiiimiin  rate  for  arre>ted  lulxTcillosis.     tTliLs  $47  monthly  rale  is  uiicli..npe<i.l 

(r)  If  entitled  to  comi^i  silion  iiii'lcr  oii.  or  the  matimum  mte  "under  \\>),  and  in  nind  of  reeular  aid  ujid  attend- 
tincc,  w  hile  not  ho>pitalir<  d  at  (iovemmcnt  eviiensc,  additional  monthly  aid  and  attendant  t.liowiince. 

(s»  If  total  dis.d>U'd  and  ill  has  additional  disability  indeiiendcntly  rated  at  GO  iXTPi-nt  or  more.  or.  (2)  is  ponui- 
nently  houM'bound. 


COMMITTEE    AMENDMrNTS 

(A)  Tlie  committee  gave  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  Presidents  proposal  on  this  gen- 
eral subject  and  ag  ees  tliat  the  least  dis- 
abled veterans,  havi  ig  gener.illy  the  ability 
t.<.)  supplement  their  'umpensation  payments. 
do  not  require  the  same  assistance  as  the 
m(»re  serloui^ly  disabled  Accordingly,  the 
bill  hi\.s  been  amencied  to  provide  increases 
lor  those  veterans  whose  disabilities  are 
rated  as  10.  20.  and  30  percent,  in  line  with 
tlie  raf^s  proposed  by  the  President.  This 
amendment  results  m  very  minor  decrease.^ 
in  ihe  specific  proposed  rates  for  these  cases. 
but  in  view  of  the  large  numbers  in  these 
catcgfjries  (over  72  percent  of  all  veterans 
on  the  rolls  I.  the  fiscal  result  is  substantial. 
and  will  make  more  fuiicL-  avaii.tble  for  the 
seriously  disabled  gr^ui'  Tiie  House-passed 
bill  proposed  an  increase  m  monthly  com- 
pensation of  $1  for  'he  10-percent  disabled. 
$'2  for  the  20-percei  t  disabled,  and  *3  for 
the  30-percent  di.sab  ed:  whereas  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Con  mittee  on  Finance  pro- 
\  Ides  a  monthly  mi  rease  of  $0  50  for  the 
lu-percen*  disabled,  $1  for  the  20-i)ercer.t 
disabled,  and  $2  for  lie  30-perccnt  disabled 
The.-e  changes  are  in  accordance  with  the 
rerominendations  o;  the  Bureati  of  the 
Budget  m  the  following  report. 

Bureau  of  the  BtmcET. 

June  2S.  1961. 
Hon   Harry  F   Bvrd. 
Chairma'J .  Corrnnit trr  o?;  Finance, 
U  S.  Senate.  Wa.^litngon.  B.C. 

Mv  Dear  Mr,  Ch.'irman:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  a  report  on  H.R. 
879.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  increa.ses  in  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HR.  879  would  prt  vide  increases  in  serv- 
if  e-connected  disabii  ty  compensation  rates, 
ranging  from  5  3  percent  to  \elerans  with  a 
lU-pcrcent  disability  to  16.7  percent  to  vet- 


erans in  receipt  of  certain  statutory  awards. 
The  first-year  cost  of  H  R  879  is  estimated 
at  $87  9  million. 

H  R  879.  except  for  the  Increases  proposed 
for  the  lower  percentages  of  disabilities,  is 
generally  consistent  v/ith  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation in  his  message  on  budget  arid 
fiscal  policy  that  legislation  be  enacted  to 
pro->  Ide  a  selective  increase  in  com.pensation 
rates  for  veterans  with  the  more  severe 
service-connected  disabilities  to  offset  rises 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last  increase 
in  1957.  In  our  view,  in  order  to  be  consist- 
ent with  this  recommendation.  H.R,  879 
should  be  amended  to  limit  the  increases 
for  the  10-,  20-,  and  30-percent  dlsabnitles 
to  the  amounts  reconimended  in  a  craft  of 
legislation  to  Increase  disaljility  con.pensa- 
tion  rates  which  the  President  transni  ttcd  to 
the  CongiesR  on  April  27.  1961. 

H  R  879  more  than  doubles  the  percent- 
age Increase  recommended  by  the  President 
for  the  10-  and  20-percent  disabilities,  and 
increases  thi>  rate  proposed  for  the  30-  oercent 
di;sability  by  nearly  50  pcrceni.  Tiie  basis 
for  sucii  increases  over  the  President's  pro- 
posal seems  'o  be  that  of  providing  an  in- 
crease I  roughly  5  percent)  for  these  lower 
percentages  of  disabilities  that  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  increase  in  cost  of  living  since 
1957,  However,  a  full  cost-of-living  increase 
for  these  categories  of  the  disabled  is  of 
questionable  merit  because  their  ccmpen- 
sation  rates  have  risen  faster  than  the  in- 
creases in  cost  of  living  during  the  past 
decade  and  because,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  10-  and  20-percent  disabled.  t!)e  dis- 
abilities in  many  cases  may  have  ver  .•  little 
effect  on  actual  earning  capacity:  thus  the 
economic  position  of  veterans  with  svicli 
minor  disabilities  is  not  inevitably  wcrsened 
by  rises  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Further,  H.R  879  would  contir.ue  ic  afford 
preferential  treatment  to  the  least  severely 


disabled  veterans  and  those  whose  earning 
capacity  is  least  affected  by  the  disability 
concerned— the  10-percent  disabled  Since 
1952  the  10-percent  disabled  have  received 
rate  increases  amounting  to  20  6  percent,  or 
substantially  greater  increases  than  for  any 
other  disability  group  except  the  100-percent 
disablea  Under  the  President's  proposal 
this  preferential  gap  between  the  10-percrnt 
disablea  and  others  was  substantially  nar- 
rowed; HR  879  would  broaden  it  again.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  least  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  warrant  such  markedly  pref- 
erential treatment. 

Finally.  H  R  879  does  not  follow  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  that  proportion- 
ately greater  increases  be  given  to  the  more 
severely  disabled.  Under  HR  879.  each  of 
nine  disability  categories  (10  to  90  percent  i 
receive  approximately  the  same  percentage 
Increase. 

In  summa'-y.  HR  879  gives  unwarranted 
increases  to  the  less  severely  disabled  per- 
petuates the  inequities  as  between  the  10- 
percent  disab:ed  and  the  other  categories 
of  disabled,  and  does  not  provide  propor- 
tionately greater  increases  for  the  more 
severely  disabled  than  for  the  less  severely 
disabled  If  the  increases  for  the  10-.  20-. 
and  30-percent  disabled  were  held  to  the 
levels  proposed  by  the  President,  these  ob- 
jections would  be  substantially  overcome 

Finally,  this  office  concurs  in  the  views  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  which  are 
stated  in  that  agency's  report  to  your  com- 
mittee on  HR  879.  indicating  the  unde- 
sirability  of  extending  the  period  from  3  to  7 
years  during  whicli  presumptive  service  con- 
nection may  be  granted  for  multiple  sclerosis. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  therefore,  we 
strongly  urge  that  H.R.  879  be  amended  to 
limit  increases  to  the  10-,  20-,  and  30-per- 
cent disabled  to  those  reconunended  by  the 
President,  and  that  section  3  of  H.R,  879,  ex- 
tending the  period  of  presumption  for  multi- 
ple sclerosis,  be  deleted  from  the  bill.  If  so 
amended,  the  bill  would  be  m  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely    yours. 

Phu.lip  S.  Hughes. 
A'  ^T^tan  :  Director  for  Lcpi.^Zarirc 

Reference. 

I  b  I  Tlie  second  committee  amendment  de- 
letes section  3  of  the  House-passed  bill.  This 
section  proposes  to  increase  from  3  to  7  years 
the  period  after  service  during  which  multi- 
ple sclerosis  first  becoming  manifest  may  be 
presumed  to  be  service  connected.  The  pres- 
ent law  provides  a  1-year  period  for  chronic 
diseases  generally  and  a  3-year  period  for 
tuberculosis,  leprosy,  and  multiple  sclerosis. 
It  is  believed  that  this  statutory  period  is 
ample  and  most  liberal  in  comparison  to 
other  chronic  diseases.  Also,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  under  existing  law  there 
are  administrative  provisrons  whereby 
chronic  diseases  generally  incurred  within  a 
reasonabe  time  after  the  present  presump- 
tive peruxi  following  military  service  can  be 
and  are  handled  on  an  individual  basis  where 
tliere  is  a  likelihood  that  the  condition  or 
dLsease  had  its  inception  during  military 
service.  The  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  do  not  believe  that 
the  proposed  extension  for  multiple  sc!eros;s 
can  Ijp  justified  and  recommended  the  dele- 
tion of  this  section  of  the  House-passed  bill. 

(ci  The  third  committee  aniendment  adds 
a  new  section,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
restore  for  2  years  after  Janiiary  1.  1962.  the 
eligibility  of  veterans  who  served  between 
October  8.  1P40.  and  April  24,  1951.  to  apply 
for  national  service  life  insurance.  This 
amendment  is  identical  to  Senate  bill  S,  977. 
introduced  by  Senator  Ixjng  of  Louisiann. 
and  similar  to  amendments  proposed  by  him 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  four  previous 
occasions.  A  full  explanation  of  this  amend- 
ment follows  the  general  statement  on  the 
bill. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cuetis]  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by    Senator   Curtis 

•  H.R.  879  is  au  important  bill  which  raises 
the  disability  compensation  for  veterans. 
It  i.s  .T,  bill  that  Is  very  meritorious  because 
it  deals  with  those  defenders  of  our  country 
who  are  disabled.  It  should  be  passed  with- 
out delay.  A  great  many  letters  and  other 
cr.mmunications  have  been  received  in  my 
office  pjinting  up  the  need  fvjr  enactment  of 
S.  879. 

It  occurs  to  n-.e  thr.t  it  is  unwise  to  add 
on  to  this  measure  an  amendment  which 
might  tend  to  either  delay  or  defeat  its 
?nactment.  I  voted  against  the  Long  amend- 
ment, added  when  the  measure  was  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  Long 
amendment  does  not  relate  to  disability 
compensation   but   relates   to  life  insurance. 

The  Long  amendment  opens  up  national 
service  life  insurance  to  veterans.  It  was 
placed  as  an  amendment  on  H.R.  879  without 
he.irings.  The  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  opposed  to  it. 
It  is  true  that,  after  action  was  taken  or. 
the  Long  amendment,  hearings  were  held, 
but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  sta'-lng  that  no 
executive  committee  meeting  was  ever  held 
to  discuss  the  views  presented  in  the  hear- 
ings. I  believe  this  Is  an  unwise  manner 
In  which  to  legislate  and  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  my  posi':ion.  The  Nation  has  a 
special  obligati'.m  to  those  veterans  who,  be- 
cause of  their  service  to  their  country,  have 
become  unlnsiirable  at  ordinary  rates.  I 
would  favor  opening  up  national  service 
life  Insurance  for  this  category  of  veterans 
The  amendment  carried  in  this  bill,  however, 
goes  far  beyond  that. 

It  is  my  opinion  tha'  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  we  can  do  for  the  ap- 
proximately 20  million  veterans  and  their 
families  is  to  preserve  our  basic  American 
way  of  life.  This  is  a  private  enterprL^^e 
system.  To  place  the  Government  in  the 
business  of  writing  life  Instirance  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  for  veterans  or  any  other 
group  In  the  country.  Such  action  alone  will 
not  destroy  otir  private  enterprise  system.  A 
number  of  governmental  proeram.s.  when 
taken  together,  do  weaken  our  private  enter- 
prise economy.  The  Vjng  amendment 
should  never  have  been  placed  on  this  bill 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  was. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
field  of  life  Insurance  there  is  no  mor.opoly. 
There  is  a  multit\!de  of  excellent  and  well- 
run  companies.  Competition  is  keen.  The 
c-^mpe*!tion  between  stock  companies  and 
mutual  com.panies,  *he  lat'er  being  owned 
by  th.?  policyholders,  is  likewise  keen.  The 
competition  is  not  limited.  Life  Insurance 
Is  provided  by  many  fraternal  groups  and 
other  nonprofit  systems  in  which  Govern- 
ment   docs    not    take    a    part.      Tlie    Long 


amendment    should    never 


enacted,    at 


lea.=t  un'il  an  ex'iaustive  comparison  of  cost.- 
h;Ts  been  made.  The  determination  and  al- 
location of  costs  of  a  Government  program 
are  difficult,  inexact,  and  controversial.  If. 
In  a  Govertiment  program,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  determine  tiie  total  cost,  there  may 
be  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Gk)veru- 
ment  program  can  compete  with  insurance 
that  is  available  by  noii-Go\  eminent 
source. 5. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engro.^sment  of  the 
amendments  and  tl'.e  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 


The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  879)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  winch 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  Pre.sident,  I 
move  to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  PRIilSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  (3n  asreein.^,  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uible  was 
a  ■rec'd  to. 


NO   SUPPORT   FOR   POLITICAL   HAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
yj'otcrda.v's  nivv^papeis  report  that  the 
Secretary  o;.'  A'-ricultuie,  Orville  L.  Free- 
man, has  called  the  protest  of  Farmer 
WilUam  T.  Smith,  of  Big  Flats.  NY.  a 
"propaganda  .'-tunt."  He  accu.std  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  of  seeking 
to  make  "p)litical  hay"  by  mceling  with 
Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  is  the  upstato 
New  York  farmer  wlio  u^ed  the  payments 
he  received  under  the  adminibuations 
new  feed-grain  program  to  buy  a  new 
Cadillac. 

I  want  to  point  out  first  that  the  Secre- 
tary took  time  out  from  his  busy  day  on 
Friday  to  meet  with  five  Illinois  corn 
farmers  who  drove  all  the  way  to  VVasli- 
in'^ton  to  clrallcnge  the  action  of  Farmer 
Smith.  The  Secretary  gave  them  a 
"sympathetic  reception"  and  then  had 
some  harsh  remarks  to  make  about  the 
real  need.^  of  corn  and  feed  farmers  a.';  he 
understands  them.  I  am  no  great  polit- 
ical agriculturi.st  but  I  have  the  ."^Iran^- 
est  feelinn;  that  the  Secrtaaiy  was  mow- 
ing a  little  'political  hay''  of  his  ov. n. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  no 
official  Government  support  on  this  kind 
of  hay.  so  you  nc^d  not  worrj-  about  any 
quotas  on  your  output. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  main  charge 
against  Mr.  Smith  by  tlie  Secretary  and 
by  the  five  Illinois  farmers  whom  I  men- 
tioned and  who  met  with  a  member  of  my 
staff  on  Friday,  is  that  Smith  is  not  rep- 
resentative of  corn  farmers  throuc;hout 
the  country,  i  do  not  deny  this.  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Smith  would  either.  All  he 
is  saying,  and  I  aareo  with  this,  is  that 
this  io  a  fine  "kcLtle  of  fi.sh"  when  a  Fed- 
eral program  permits  an  otherwrse  well- 
off  American  to  buy  luxury  items  wholly 
at  the  expen.sc  of  taxpayer^,  many  of 
whom  cannot  afford  the  same  if'^ms. 

My  firrures  are  approximate,  but.  a."^  I 
remember.  Mr.  Smith  had  arotuid  260 
acres  of  corn.  I  believe  that  when  the 
program  v/ent  into  effect  he  took  108 
acres  out  of  production,  naturally  tak- 
ing out  his  poorer  land.  Then  he  got 
free  fertilizer  from  the  Crovernment  to 
fertilize  the  remaining  152  acres,  and  he 
expects  to  produce  at  least  as  much  as, 
and  probably  more,  out  of  that  acreage 
than  he  did  out  of  the  land  he  took  from 
production.  He  has  received  about 
$6,500  for  the  land  he  took  out  of  pro- 
duction. I  do  not  thmk  the  taxpayers 
would  generally  agree  with  that  kind  of 
economics. 

I  agree  that  we  should  help  relatively 
low-income  farmers,  but  to  completely 


and  aggressively  control  the  production 
of  every  single  bushel  of  a  given  crop. 
in  tills  case,  feed  grains,  goes  well  beyond 
this  objective.  This  is  what  the  admin- 
istration's feed -grain  pros^ram  does  to 
a  det'rce  and  in  a  manner  unprecedented 
m  the  history  of  Federal  farm  subsidies. 

I  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  tliinking 
alx)Ul  this  program  and  about  the 
dramatic  way  in  which  Mr.  Smith  chose 
to  lUu.strate  its  faults.  Farmer  Smith 
has  clearly  demonstrated  the  difficulties 
t.'iat  are  bound  to  be  encountered  when 
the  Govcnunent  accepts  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  a  sector  of  our  economy.  He 
had  to  speak  out.  Unless  Farmer  Smith 
and  those  like  him  challenge  this  pro- 
gram, we  will  soon  be  on  tlic  road  to  the 
complete  federalization  of  auriculiure. 

Somebody  has  got  to  blow  the  whistle 
on  tile  evcr-increasini;  cost  and  scope  of 
our  farm  programs.  I  oi>jX).sed  tiie  feed 
f.!rain  bill  on  the  lloor  ot  the  Senate.  I 
made  it  very  clear  that  this  program  did 
not  mett  witli  my  approval.  Instead  of 
a  market  cct^nomy,  legislation  like  this 
leads  us  down  the  road  toward  a  com- 
pletely controlled  economy,  which  I 
cannot  support. 

I  understand  thp  Secretary's  respon- 
.■^ibility  to  the  fai  mcis  of  the  Nation,  and 
I  know  how  he  feels.  But,  for  the  life  of 
me.  I  cannot  see  how  the  vast  unsubsi- 
dizrd  sector  of  our  farm  economy  can 
continue  takinT  it  on  the  chin.  PoultiT 
and  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  State 
and  other  States  have  been  very  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  feed-grain  pro- 
pram.  Peed  grain  prices  in  New  York 
State  have  gone  up  approximately  $2  a 
ton  .since  its  enactment.  'What  do  we  do 
about  this'  Once  you  support  the  feed 
market,  then  the  Government  is  l>ound 
to  have  to  support  every  other  sector  of 
the  aTricuItural  economy  which  touches 
upon,  or  is  affected  by,  tins  market. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  New  York 
State  silo  manufacturer.  He  says  he 
wants  support  too.  He  is  losing  a  great 
deal  of  silo  business  because  people  are 
taking  their  com  land  out  of  produc- 
tion. So  he  wants  a  subsidy  for  the 
silos  that  he  would  have  sold  to  put  the 
corn  in  that  would  have  been  grown  if 
the  Gcnernment  had  not  stepi^ed  in  and 
kept  the  corn  out  of  production  and 
therefore  also  out  of  his  pro.spective  silos. 
It  goes  on  and  on. 

And  even  more  importantly,  what 
about  the  consumer— you  and  I  and 
e/eryone  else  who  buys  and  eats  food 
products?  If  we  cannot  find  a  more 
lo£,'ical  and  natural  way  to  stabili/e  our 
farm  economy  and  help  small  producers 
make  a  go  of  it,  the  end  result  will  be 
higher  and  higher  prices  at  the  super- 
market. These  prices  need  not  be 
pressed  ever  upward  by  the  GoK«rn- 
ment.  This  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad. 
What  we  lu-ed  is  farm  legislation  ihat 
will  aid  the  peoi^le  whom  the  Secretary 
rightly  in.sisis  need  aid.  but  does  not  a* 
the  same  time  grant  an  out-and-out 
"boondoggle"  to  those  who  do  not. 

Mr.  President,  in  fairness  to  the  Sec- 
retary, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
discussing  the  Secretary's  reaction  to 
Farmer  Smith  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  16.  1961] 
Farmer    Who    Bought    a    Cadillac    Called 
Prop.^ci.sndist       by       Freeman — Secketary 
Hays  Upstate  Foe  he  Policies  Is  Not  Ttpi- 

CAL    (>¥    AmFRICAN    «jROWtR.S — DEFENDS    U.S. 

Feed    Grak,-    Prcciam 

W.\sfnKr,TON.  July  15 — The  upfcUite  New 
Yorker  who  bought  a  $6,100  CadUlac  with 
money  the  Governrient  paid  him  not  to 
plant  corn  is  not  tyj'lcal  of  American  farm- 
ers, according  to  Ih ;  Secretury  ul  Agricul- 
ture. 

Secretary  Or\ille  .'.  '"reenian  raid  today 
that  only  a  small  n:lnority  uf  farmers  w.is 
as  fortunate  as  WilU;mi  T.  Smith,  the  C.idil- 
lac  owner.  Mr  Smith  owns  a  1,200-acre 
farm  at  Big  Flats,  NY. 

MiIlL^ns  of  farmeis  have  net  incomDs  of 
less  than  $1,000  a  yt  ar  and  would  be  badly 
hurt  if  Federal  aid  to  farmers  were  stopped 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  Secretary  as- 
serted. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  consfrvailve  Republican  w.i.s 
feted  by  Si-nator  Ktsntth  B.  Kf^tlng.  of 
New  'York,  and  other  Republican  Senators  in 
Washlngfn  on  Julv  7.  They  lauded  his 
success  in  drumatii<iiig  bis  oppr-sitloii  to 
Government  farm  programs. 

Mr.  Smith  had  ur^ed  that  farm  prices  be 
allowed  to  seek  n.it  iral  market  levels  even 
tliough  "souie  i>eopi('  are  t'omg  to  get  hur*    " 

Referring  to  Mr.  Smith  as  wealthy  and  a 
farmer  businessman.  Secretary  Frei  man  said  : 

"What  he  really  n.eant  was  that  he  would 
not  be  hurt,  while  millions  of  full-time 
farmers,  who  have  '■"■o  ancillary  business  to 
fall  back  on,  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
a  market  that  would  offer  them  a  return 
much  lower  than  th,'?  sh<x'klng;y  meager  one 
cited  I $1,000  a  year] 

"Tills  is  a  solutii  n  .so  clearly  repugnar.t 
to  Americans  that  it  cannot  be  taken  seri- 
ously." 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  typical  Corn 
Belt  hog  and  dairy  farm  last  year  had  109 
acres  of  crop  land,  a  capital  value  of  $50,240, 
gross  farm  Income  o:  $11. 939  including  G'  v- 
ernment  pajTnent.';,  operating  expenses  of 
$7,323.  and  net  income  of  $4.71G. 

"Quite  obviously,  in  tills  typical  situation 
Government  pa>  ment.'^  did  not  go  for  a  Cadil- 
lac or  any  otlier  lux  nj."  the  Secretary  s.Ud. 

He  asserted  that  Mr.  Smith  had  lent  him- 
self to  jxilltlcal  exploitation. 

"He  was  whi.sked  'o  Washington  by  a  Re- 
publican Senator  from  New  York  who  ar- 
ranged an  elaborate  press  conference  for  him 
at  the  Capitol,"  Mr    Freeman  went  on. 

"I  am  not  surpii.sed  that  the  Senat<^r 
should  have  exploited  this  rare  opportunity 
to  make  political  hay.  But  in  plain  fairness 
to  the  1.200.000  other  American  farmers  who 
are  cooperating  In  good  faith  in  the  feed 
grains  adjustment  I'rogrf.m,  I  1-elleve  the 
public  is  entitled  to  a  more  rational  view 
of  the  program  than  the  one  created  by  a 
partisan  propaganda  stunt." 

The  Secretary  said  the  program  w.is  initi- 
ated by  the  Kennedy  administration  to  re- 
duce the  costly  oversupply  of  feed  grains 
(com  and  grain  sorghums)  in  Government 
hands. 

Tlie  Government  now  holds  2  800  inlllion 
busl.els  (jf  leed  grains  Mr.  Freeman  said 
this  supply  was  built  uji  substantially  during' 
the  Ei.>=enhower  administration.  He  said  the 
cost  of  handling  and  storing  tiiese  grains  l.as 
totaled  more  tlian  $l,5uO  million  since  1952. 

Mr.  Freeman  siiid  the  present  program 
would  redticc  the  production  of  corn  and 
rorghum  by  800  million  bushels  in  1  year, 
wi.uki  reduce  the  surplus  by  sever. <1  himdrid 
luiUiun  bushels,  and  would  ultimately  sa\e 
the  taxpayers  $500  million  in  carrying  costs. 

To  persuade  farmers  to  cooj>enite  in  the 
pri>gr;'m  by  reducing  their  normal  r^creage, 
he  notid,  the  Government  has  agreed  to  com- 
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pensate  them  In  part  with  grain  from  Gov- 
ernment stocks.  Cooperating  farmtjrs  re- 
ceive certificates  for  GoTenunent  grain  and 
can  redeem  them  for  cash. 

Mr  Smith  received  the  money  for  not 
growing  corn  on  104  acres  described  as  his 
poorest  farmland.  He  expressed  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  program  by  making  a  do-j^npay- 
ment  on  tlie  Cadillac  and  placing  a  tilgn  on 
It  expressing  his  thanks  to  President  Ken- 
nedy ur.rl  Secretary  Freeman. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  4 14-.  S'^n- 
atcbil!  2043. 

The  P'^ESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lf.cislative  Clerk.  .\  bill  iS. 
2043  t  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atonic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  puii)oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Tlic 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sf-nato;- 
from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
F'-natc  i)roceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


LEGISLATI\^  program: 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  make  an  announcement,  and 
then  permit  the  Senate  to  proceed  with 
other  subjects.  When  the  Sena'.e  con- 
cludes .is  business  today,  it  will  adjourn 
until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon.  To- 
morrow there  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes 
on  ameiidments  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
offeied  to  Senate  bill  2043.  Senators 
should  thf lefore  be  on  notice  of  such  a 
po.ssibility. 

When  and  if  action  is  completed  upon 
S.  2043,  the  Senate  then  will  pro-;eed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  relat- 
iiig  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  which 
relates  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  There  will,  of  coiu'se.  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  resolution  covering 
that  plan. 

The  majority  leader  has  asked  me  to 
make  one  further  announcement.  It 
concerns  the  agricultm-al  bill  as  re  ported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  It  is  the  definite  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  call  up  on  Monday  next 
the  farm  bill,  so  that  all  Senators  who 
aie  iriterested  in  it  should  be  on  notice 
that  on  Monday  next  the  comprehensive 
farm  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agrictilture  and  Forestry,  •Rill  be  the 
pending  business  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
template that  sessions  will  be  held  daily 
during  the  remainder  of  this  week? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  presume  that  will 
be  the  case.  The  majority  lead'T  did  not 
indicate  to  me  his  precise  desire,  but  he 
is  present,  and  the  question  can  be  dis- 
cussed a  little  later. 


entitled  'Pursuit  of  Pleasantness. '  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  July  12.    The  editorial  states: 

Sidewalk  cafes  are  coming  to  Washington 
because  Commissioner  Tobrlner  thinks  thty 
would  be  fun.  This  is  a  splendidly  sensible 
idea.  It  will  bring  a  fellcit^.>us  addition  to 
a  city  that,  with  its  broad  and  tree-lmtd 
boulevards,  is  already  very  pleasant  to  walk 
through. 

In  these  days  of  international  crises. 
IKiplexmg  aiid  complex  problems,  it  is 
rather  con.'joling  to  find  one  situation 
with  respect  to  which  we  can  anive  at 
a  fiiTH  resolution.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  been  able  at  least  to  come  to  a 
timely  decision  on  this  question  of  more 
felicitous  and  pleasant  living. 

The  .«:idewalk  cafe  proposal,  in  which 
some  of  us  have  been  interested,  is  now 
coming  to  fruition.  I  can  hardly  wait. 
I  only  hoix^  that  once  sidewalk  cafes 
have  become  a  reality  we  can  depend 
upon  the  weather  man  to  be  as  coop>era- 
tive  as  he  ought  to  be.  and  makes  sure 
that  the  afternoons  are  sunshiny,  balmy, 
and  pleasantly  warm,  and  not  too  hu- 
mid; in  other  words,  I  would  recommend 
warm  Minnesota  temperatures  for  Wash- 
ing; ton  for  the  sidewalk  cafes  in  the 
summertime,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  have  Florida  temperatures  for  Wash- 
ington in  the  wintertime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  this  most 
reassurini  editorial  on  a  topic  of  some 
concern  and  interest  to  many  of  us  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Thpre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July   12,  1961] 
Pursuit  of  Pleasantness 

Sidewalk  cafes  are  coming  to  Washington 
Ijecause  Commissioner  Tobriuer  thinks  they 
wt:)uld  be  fun  Tills  Is  a  splendidly  sensible 
idea.  It  will  bring  a  felicitous  addition  to 
a  city  that,  with  its  broad  and  tree-lined 
boulevards,  is  already  very  pleasant  to  walk 
through.  The  District  Building,  once  full 
of  misgivings,  is  now  preparing  to  issue  its 
hrst  sidewalk  rest.iurant  permit  to  Harry  P. 
Zitclmi.n,  the  proprietor  of  Bassin's,  directly 
across  PennsyUanla  Avenue.  Some  20  other 
resta\ir»r?.=:  ha\e  also  made  Inquiries. 

Mr.  Zitelman  is  Just  back  from  a  trip  to 
Mexico  and  San  Francisco,  where  he  in- 
spected sidewalk  cafes  with  care.  He  plans 
his  grand  opening  within  a  matter  of  weeks. 
and  he  will  invite  Mr.  Tobriner  and  otiier 
friends  of  fresh  air  like  Senator  Humphrey, 
who  recently  proposed  cafes  on  the  Cr.pitol's 
terraces.  Mr  Zitelman  reports  that  he  is 
seeking  a  strolling  accordion  player,  and 
he  is  thinking  of  a  radiant  heating  system 
to  keep  his  customers  outdoors  all  winter. 
If  the  public  re.sponse  is  favoraole,  a  new 
dimension  will  be  given  to  the  .amenities 
uf  dining  ovit  in  Washington. 


SIDEWALK  CAFES  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Madam  President. 

I  read  with  g:-eat  interest  an  editorial 


FREEDMENS  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
earlier  today  I  sent  to  the  deiJc  for  in- 
troduction and  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  construct  a  new  main  building 
for  Freedmen's  Hospital,  the  teachuig 
hospital  of  Howard  University  College 
of  Medicine  and  the  major  hospital  fa- 
cility for  Negro  citizens  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  to  transfer  adminis- 
trative control  of  Freedmen's  from  tlie 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare   to   Howard    University.     It    is 
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essentially  the  companion  bill  to  the  one 
approved  last  Thursday  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  generally 
aware  that  Freedmen"s  physical  plant 
was  deficient  in  certain  respects.  But 
I  never  had  the  opportunity  to  see  per- 
sonally the  extent  of  these  supposed  in- 
adequate facilities.  Recently  the  plight 
of  Freedmen's  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion once  again.  This  time  I  decided  to 
see  for  myself. 

Madam  President,  at  8  a.m.  one  week- 
day I  arrived  unannounced  and  asked 
for  a  tour  of  the  facilities.  Dr.  Mitchell 
Spellman.  associate  professor  of  surgery 
of  the  College  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Frank 
Jones,  chief  of  medical  services,  and  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Burbridge,  hospital  superin- 
tendent, were  recruited  to  serve  as 
guides. 

I  want  the  Record  to  be  clear  that  the 
hospital  had  no  advance  notice  of  my 
coming.  I  had  worked  late  in  the  office. 
Feeling  that  there  were  a  good  many 
things  that  needed  to  be  done  in  this 
community,  I  got  up  very  early  the  next 
day  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  Freed- 
men's Hospital.  I  wanted  to  take  a  look 
at  this  place. 

These  fine  people  took  me  and  an  aid 
from  cellar  to  attic.  Let  me  say  simply 
that  we  were  amazed  and  concerned  and 
horrified  by  what  we  saw.  I  was  able  to 
observe  at  firsthand  what  had  prompted 
the  reports  about  inadequate  conditions. 
Now  I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  what  I 
saw.  I  want  every  Senator  to  know 
what  we  are  supporting  as  the  teaching 
hospital  of  the  Howard  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  I  want  every  Senator 
to  know  the  hospital  facilities  and  serv- 
ices available  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  is  a  story  the  entire  Nation 
should  know. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  very  few 
commimities  in  the  Nation  would  tol- 
ei-ate  conditions  like  the  ones  I  found. 
I  insist  that  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  be  worthy  of  the  Republic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  and  the  citizenry  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  make  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  wonderful  community  in  the  world. 
Instead  of  that.  Madam  President,  there 
are  blighted  areas  in  the  Capital,  areas 
of  deterioration,  that  are  shocking.  I 
submit  that  if  America  wants  to  present 
a  good  image  to  the  world,  it  ought  to 
wash  its  own  face  first.  There  are  a  few- 
blotches  on  the  face  that  need  to  be 
cleaned  up.  One  of  them  is  Freedmen's 
Hospital. 

To  put  it  frankly,  Freedmen's  Hospital 
is  a  national  disgrace.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  people  who  work  there.  I  do 
not  understand  how  we  are  able  to  get 
those  wonderful  people  to  do  the  work 
they  are  doing  there — nurses  with  inade- 
quate facilities  even  for  their  uniforms, 
and  doctors  with  no  offices.  These  are 
doctors  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
finest  medical  centers  of  the  world  and 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  some  of  our  citizens. 

By  the  way,  those  citizens  pay  for  the 
hospitalization  they  receive.    I  say  that 


the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ought  to 
investigate  the  situation.  I  cannot  im- 
agine what  the  standards  for  health  and 
fire  protection  can  be,  to  permit  the  hos- 
pital to  continue  in  this  fashion.  Con- 
gress has  been  derelict  in  its  respon- 
sibility.   There  is  no  excu.se  for  it. 

Physical  conditions  at  Freedmen's 
have  deteriorated  to  the  point  where 
condemnation  of  the  main  buildinij 
should  begin  immediately.  The  ho.spital 
is  obsolete,  outmoded,  and  uneconomical 
in  every  respect.  Not  only  that,  it  is  a 
firetrap.  I  cannot  improve  on  Secretary 
Ribicofl's  description  when  he  said  re- 
cently, 'Freedmen'.s  Hospital,  puttini'  it 
frankly,  is  a  dump."  I  commend  the 
Secretary  for  his  descriptive  lani^uage. 

Here  are  some  specific  examples  of 
what  I  found.  I  found  a  surtiical  ward 
.so  overcrowded  that  beds  were  set  up  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  in  violation  of  tlie 
fire  laws.  I  found  contaminated  bed 
linen  piled  up  in  the  center  of  the  ward, 
simply  because  there  was  no  place  else 
to  put  it. 

I  want  the  Record  to  be  clear  that  the 
doctors  and  nurses  in  the  hospital  have 
done  everything  liumanly  possible  to 
maintain  these  facilities.  Doctors  and 
nurses  in  any  other  community  would 
have  walked  out  long  a.^o  in  disgust,  or 
at  least  could  have  and  perhaps  should 
have. 

I  found  2  toilets  and  2  washbasins  for 
this  entire  ward  of  about  30  j^atients. 
in  addition  to  4  or  5  occupants  of  the 
so-called  private  rooms,  In  actuality. 
the.se  private  rooms  are  oversized  broom 
closets,  containins  a  bed.  a  small  bu- 
reau, and  a  nieht  tabic  There  is  not 
room  for  anything  else.  The  charge  for 
the  room  is  S21  a  day.  That  is  wholesale, 
open  robbery. 

I  found  the  nurses'  station  set  up  on 
a  wooden  table  in  the  narrow  hallway. 
Residents  and  interns  m-ust  also  use  this 
table  for  instruments  and  equipment. 
I  found  totally  inadequate  facilities  for 
the  preservation  aiid  dispcn-sint;  of  drui's 
for  the  ward  patients.  In  one  instance 
a  drug  dispensary  was  located  on  a  stair 
landing.  That  is  happeniiiLr  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Madam  President,  any 
drugstore  m  the  city  of  'Washington 
which  permitted  .-uch  conditions  to  exist 
would  soon  find  the  authorities  of  this 
community  investipating  it. 

I  was  taken  to  the  basement,  where  an 
oulstandm.^  cardiovascular  research  pro- 
gram was  bem':;  conducted  by  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  college  of  medicine. 
Some  of  the  most  advanced  cardiovascu- 
lar research  in  the  country  is  being  done 
at  Freedmen''^.  but  it  is  being  done  in 
abandoned  stora:re  rooms.  These  quar- 
ters are  so  cramped  that  I  could  hardly 
turn  around.  This  project  urgently 
needs  more  space  if  its  full  potential  is 
to  be  realized. 

Frankly,  if  we  do  not  do  something 
about  it  in  domestic  legislation,  I  will  at- 
tach an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
program,  because  if  there  ever  was  a 
needy,  underdeveloped  area,  here  it  is. 

The  cardiovascular  program  has  re- 
ceived gifts  of  badly  needed  i-sotopes 
which,  however,  cannot  be  used  because 


there  is  insufficient  room  for  proper  stor- 
age and  handling.  Moreover,  becau.se 
Freedmen's  is  a  Federal  facility  it  is  ncji 
eligible  to  receive  research  grants  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  principal  sources  of  these 
funds. 

Of  course,  that  is  ridiculous.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  able  to  help  a  Federal  in- 
stitution, except  that  we  m  Congress  aie 
.so  blind  that  we  have  not  permitted  it. 
Therefore  I  shall  offer  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  correct  that  obvious  abu.se. 

Yet  these  medical  scientists  struggle 
along  with  this  horse-and-buggy  equip- 
ment in  the  atomic  age — and  it  looks  at 
times  as  if  it  were  an  unkept  stable — 
broadening  our  knowledge  in  this  vital 
field  of  cardiovascular  research.  The.'^e 
men  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
their  initiative  and  their  dedication. 

In  the  basement  I  found  battered  and 
bioken  lockers  stacked  along  narrow  cor- 
ridors. These  are  used  by  the  medical 
students  for  their  micro.scopes.  lab  equip- 
ment, books,  and  per.sonal  beloncinLs. 
IL  is  the  only  place  in  the  entire  hospital 
reserved  for  them.  I  add  that  we  bring 
people  here  from  all  over  the  world  to 
study  in  this  hospital.  I  suppose  we 
want  to  prove  to  them  that  we  are  poor. 
This  IS  one  living  example  of  how  under- 
developed one  can  get. 

Nearby  I  found  the  snackbar  where 
the  nurses,  interns,  residents,  and  doc- 
tors eat  hurried  lunches  and  suppeis. 
The  room  measures  about  20  by  20  feet 
If  one  .successfully  forces  his  way  into 
the  crowded  room,  and  manages  to  ac- 
quiie  some  food,  he  can  then  stand  at  a 
high  table  and  tat  it.  That  is  one  way 
to  insure  tension,  gastritis,  and  ulcers. 

There  are  no  chairs,  table,  or  lounfe 
facilities.  In  my  opinion,  if  similar 
working  conditions  existed  m  a  boiler 
factory,  the  union  would  be  out  on 
strike — and  I  would  encourage  it  to  do 
so:   I  might  even  help  to  lead  it. 

Upstairs  similar  overcrowded  condi- 
tions existed  in  the  women's  ward  and 
the  psychiatric  wing.  I  found  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  janitor's  closet  serving 
as  the  room  for  administering  electric 
shock  treatments. 

I  repeat:  It  was  a  room  that  servr^d 
as  a  jamtor's  closet  which  was  selected 
as  a  facility  for  administerint;  electric 
shock  treatment  to  persons  who  were' 
paying  patients  in  that  hospital.  They 
were  not  relief  ca.ses:  they  were  patients 
who  carried  insurance.  I  think  the  in- 
surance companies  ought  to  sue  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  if  they  can.  This 
condition  is  an  outrage. 

The  patients  pay  S18  or  S21  a  day. 
They  get  excellent  medical  and  nursii^g 
care.  Yet  they  are  taken  to  facilities 
which  might  just  as  well  be  in  a  black- 
smith shop.  All  this  takes  place  in  the 
Federal  Capital,  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion, under  conditions  permitted  by 
Congress. 

In  another  room  I  found  a  high-in- 
tensity X-ray  therapy  instrument  in- 
stalled in  a  doctor's  private  office,  with 
the  control  panel  mounted  out  in  the 
hall.  'When  the  machine  is  in  use,  the 
doctor  must  leave  his  desk  to  avoid  ra- 
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diation   poisoning.     But  there  was   no 
other  place  to  install  it. 

I  could  narrate  many  other  examples. 
I  spent  a  full  morning  there,  and  I  have 
been  under  a  full  head  of  steam  ever 
since.  I  shall  be  a  pest  in  this  body  until 
."something  is  done  to  improve  those  con- 
ditions. Either  the  conditions  ought  to 
be  improved,  or  the  ho.spital  should  be 
closed,  because  patients  are  robbed  when 
they  are  charged  for  their  stay  in  the 
hospital.  They  arc  mistreated  by  be- 
ing admitted  there. 

I  could  relate  many  other  examples, 
but  I  believe  even  these  would  not  illus- 
trate how  Freedmen's  is  critically  out- 
moded as  an  efficient  and  functional 
center  for  medical  treatmciit  and  teach- 
ing. 

Freedmen's  is  con.'tructed  on  a  hon- 
zontal  plane;  in  fact  the  corridors  run 
through  two  complete  city  blocks.  To- 
day hospitals  arc  built  on  a  vertical 
plane  with  patients  surrounding  a  core 
of  services.  This  plan  eliminates  the 
long  and  difficult  trips  through  the  nar- 
row and  crowded  corridors  to  reach  such 
services  as  the  X-ray  room,  the  plaster 
room,  or  orthopedic  therapy.  More- 
over, the  wards  are  too  large  and  they 
are  poorly  lighted  due  to  the  high  ceil- 
ings. There  are  inadequate  facilities  for 
consultation  meetings. 

In  short,  the  hospital  is  overcrowded. 
dilapidated,  and  rundown.  But.  of 
greater  importance,  the  facilities  are 
fundamentally  unsuited  for  the  eflBcient 
and  economical  or>eration  of  a  commu- 
nity hospital,  much  less  for  the  opera- 
tion of  teaching  facilities  for  an  impor- 
tant medical  school. 

In  saying  this.  I  want  to  pay  sjjecial 
tribute  to  the  medical  and  administra- 
tive staffs  of  the  hospital.  They  are 
among  the  best  I  have  ever  encountered. 
I  come  from  a  State  which  has  the  finest 
hospital  services  in  the  world,  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  at  Rochester,  Minr*'. :  and  one  of 
the  outstanding  medical  schools  in  the 
world,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  with 
its  Mayo  Foundation.  By  the  way.  some 
of  the  doctors  at  Preedmens  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School  and  have  served  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic.  These  dedicated  r>ersons 
continue  to  work  in  the  abominable  con- 
ditions I  have  described.  They  con- 
tinue to  do  the  very  best  they  can.  And 
they  continue  to  save  lives  and  bring 
their  patients  back  to  health.  I  talked 
with  a  number  of  the  nurses  and  doctors 
as  they  made  their  morning  rounds. 
These  were  skilled  and  dedicated  people. 
doing  an  amazing  job  with  the  meager 
tools  at  their  dispKJsal.  They  are  to  be 
highly  commended. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  im- 
portance of  making  Freedmen's  a  first- 
class  treatment  and  teaching  hospital, 
we  must  understand  Freedmen's  unique 
history  in  training  Negro  medical  per- 
sonnel and  providing  medical  services  to 
the  Washington  community. 

Freedmen's  Hospital  was  established 
almost  100  years  ago  as  a  Freedmen's 
Bureau  to  care  for  the  newly  freed  slaves 
fleeing  the  ravaged  lands  of  the  South. 
While  a  number  of  these  Bureaus  ex- 
isted throughout  the  North,  only  Freed- 
men's Hospital  in  Washington  remains 


today  as  an  organized  and  functioning 
unit.  In  1868  Preedmens  was  formally 
designated  as  the  teaching  hospital  of 
the  Howard  University  College  of  Medi- 
cine. Through  various  agreements  with 
the  Federal  Government,  this  relation- 
ship with  Howard  has  continued  through 
the  years. 

By  all  accounts,  this  has  been  a  highly 
productive  relationship.  More  than 
half  of  all  Netrro  medical  personnel — 
doctors.  nurses,  and  technicians — 
trained  in  this  countiT  come  from  How- 
ard University  and  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital. This  is  a  .<;plendid  record  and 
further  illustrates  the  need  for  new  fa- 
cilities immediately. 

Substantial  numbers  of  native  citizens 
from  the  Caribbean,  South  America,  and 
Africa  also  have  been  trained  and  edu- 
cated here.  A  tremendous  reservoir  of 
good  will  for  the  United  States  exists  in 
the  hearts  of  these  foreign  graduates. 
Once  again  this  .stands  as  a  tribute  to 
Freedmen's.  But  this  record  should  not 
be  jeopardized  by  Congress  failing  to 
recognize  the  need  for  a  new  and  ex- 
panded Freedmen's  Hospital. 

Today  four  primary  functions  are  per- 
formed at  Freedmen's. 

First.  Medical  caie  on  an  inpatient 
and  outpatient  basis  is  provided  for  all 
types  of  illnesses.  In  fiscal  year  1960, 
129  162  days  of  medical  service  were 
rendered  to  14,299  inpatients.  The  out- 
patient  service  treated  95.414  persons. 

Sccoiid.  The  hospital  is  the  major 
Leaching  facility  in  the  education  of 
doctors,  nurses,  and  other  adjunct  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  in  20 
separate  training  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, the  hospital  conducts  courses  for 
dietitians.  X-ray  technicians,  physical 
therapists,  et  cetera.  At  present  there 
are  approximately  190  hospital  trainees. 
150  medical  students,  and  60  afliiliates  for 
a  total  tiaining  roster  of  about  400 
students. 

Third.  The  staff  coordinates  and  inte- 
grates the  hospital  programs  with  pre- 
ventive medicine  through  the  operation 
of  outpatient  clinics  and  cooperation 
with  governmental  and  voluntary  health 
and  welfare  agencies.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely vital  function  in  an  area  of  pre- 
dominantly lower  income  families. 

Fourth.  The  Howard  University  medi- 
cal faculty  and  students  do  fundamental 
medical  research  of  all  types.  During 
fiscal  year  1960.  61  research  projects — 
financed  through  grants  to  Howard — 
were  underway  at  Freedmen's.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  college  of  medi- 
cine is  among  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
cardiovascular  research. 

In  suiimiary,  Freedmen's  Hospital  is  a 
community  service  hospital.  It  is  a 
teaching  hospital.  And  it  is  a  research 
hospital.  Each  of  these  facets  of  its  op- 
eration must  be  considered  and  assessed 
in  planning  a  new  hospital  building. 
This  fact  justifies  the  need  for  an  850- 
bed  hospital,  as  called  for  in  my  bill, 
rather  than  the  500-bed  facility  usually 
mentioned.  I  will  expand  upon  this  im- 
portant point  in  a  few  moments. 

We  must,  however,  first  understand 
how  Freedmen's  Hospital  is  financed. 
'What  are  the  major  sources  of  income 
for  the  hospital?    Administration  of  the 


hospital  is  under  the  control  of  the  D-^- 
partment  of  Health.  Education,  and  "V\'cl- 
fare.  Medical  services,  however,  arc  the 
responsibility  of  the  Howard  University 
College  of  Medicine.  Through  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  the  major  portion  of  the 
operating  revenues.  Last  fiscal  year 
$3,497,000  was  appropriated.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  and  other 
neighboring  counties  provide  funds  for 
the  care  of  indigent  patients.  Last  year 
$480,000  was  received  from  these  sources. 
F'lnally.  the  patients  make  direct  pay- 
ment to  Freedmen's  for  their  medical 
.services.  Last  year  almost  $1,500,000 
wa.'^  rccei\  cd  m  patient  contributions. 

Let  me  also  make  this  pxjint.  While 
occupymg  a  bed  m  Freedmen's  crowded 
V  ards  is  not  an  enjoyable  experience. 
i-;eithcr  is  it  inexpen.'^ive.  Every  nonin- 
digcnt  patient  pays  $18  per  day  for  a 
ward  location  and  $21  per  day  for  the 
so-called  private  room.  This  fee  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  medication,  special 
treatments,  operating  room  expenses,  X- 
rays,  or  other  miscellaneous  charges.  In 
my  opinion  Secretary  Ribicoff  should 
have  amended  his  statement  about 
Pieedmen's  to  read.  "Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital, putting  it  frankly,  is  a  rather  high- 
priced  dump." 

Since  its  establishment  after  the  Civil 
War.  Freedmen's  Hospital  has  received 
Federal  money  to  help  finance  the  op- 
eration of  the  hospital  and  the  medical 
school's  clinical  training.  The  Federal 
Government  also  has  been  the  only 
source  for  construction  money.  As  a 
Federal  facility.  Freedmen's  is  ineligible 
to  receive  funds  administered  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  and  any  construction 
grant  must  be  appropriated  directly. 

In  almost  100  years.  Freedmen's  has 
received  and  expended  less  than  S3  5 
million  for  new  construction  and  major 
renovations.  This  Includes  aU  funds  ap- 
propriated for  past  facilities  and  tho>e 
now  in  use. 

This  averages  out  to  about  $35,000  per 
year  since  the  founding  of  the  hospital, 
an  unbelievably  small  sum  when  the  job 
which  this  hospital  has  accomplished 
through  the  years  is  considered. 

The  main  hospital  building  was  con- 
structed in  1908  at  a  cost  of  $400,000. 
With  the  exception  of  the  operating 
rooms,  there  never  has  been  a  major 
renovation.  In  1940  the  aimex  was  biuh 
at  a  cost  of  $700,000.  primarily  to  serve 
as  a  tuberculosis  treatment  center 
As  this  disease  declined,  tliese  facilities 
have  been  used  for  all  types  of  chronic 
chest  diseases.  This  year  Fieedmcn's 
budget  includes  $238,000  to  renovate  tlie 
third  floor  of  the  annex  for  general  sur- 
gical cases.  Tlris  renovation  will  relieve 
some  of  the  overcrowding  in  the  wards, 
but,  at  best,  it  is  a  stopgap  measure. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  met  its  responsibility  to  provide 
Freedmen's  Hospital  with  an  adequate 
physical  plant.  Every  other  major  hos- 
pital facility  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  has  either  constructed  or  is 
constructing  a  new  physical  plant. 
These  have  been  financed  largely 
thi'ough  Hill-Burton  funds.  Congress 
now  clearly  has  the  responsibility  to  ap- 
propriat^e  directly  funds  for  a  new 
Pieedmen's  Hospital. 
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For  the  past  20  years,  offlcials  of 
Preedmens  have  attempted  to  acquire 
these  construction  funds.  Until  1950 
these  requests  were  denied  at  the  De- 
partment level.  In  that  year  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  approved  a  small 
amount  for  construction  planning. 
However,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  de- 
nied this  request,  and  the  item  was  not 
included  in  the  President's  budget. 

In  1954  the  Budget  Bureau  did  ap- 
prove a  planning  grant  of  $50,000,  but 
the  House  disallowed  the  item.  In  1955 
Secretary  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  appointed 
a  10-member  group  to  serve  as  the 
Preedmen's  Hospital  Study  Commis- 
sion which  was  charged  to  study  and 
recommend  future  policies  for  the  hos- 
pital. This  Commission  submitted  a 
strongly  worded  recommendation  to 
build  a  new  hospital  immediately.  And 
this  was  6  years  ago. 

Since  1955,  the  Senate  has  come  the 
closest  to  providing  a  new  hospital  for 
Preedmen's.  In  1958  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  approved  a 
bill  which  would  have  transferred  ad- 
ministrative control  of  Preedmen's  to 
Howard  University  and  provided  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  hospital  and  not 
to  exceed  500  beds.  That  bill  did  not, 
however,  come  up  for  consideration  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

While  this  unsuccessful  20 -year  quest 
for  construction  funds  was  underway, 
Preedmen's  physical  plant  steadily  dete- 
riorated. This  fact  emphasizes  our  re- 
sponsibility to  act  decisively  this  session. 
It  is  time  we  collectively  recognized  the 
immediate  need  for  a  new  Preedmen's 
Hospital.  The  time  for  more  studies, 
more  commissions,  more  inspections — 
and  more  procrastination — has  passed. 
Now  is  the  time  for  action. 

My  bill  is,  in  essence,  the  companion 
measure  to  the  bill  reported  last  Thurs- 
day by  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  There  is,  however,  one 
important  difference.  The  House  bill 
authorizes  the  construction  of  a  hospital 
not  to  exceeded  500  beds.  Both  are  too 
limited,  but  the  House  bill  is  far  too 
limited.  My  bill,  however,  increases  the 
authorized  limit  to  850  beds.  I  believe  it 
is  essential  to  write  authorizing  legisla- 
tion with  this  larger  figure. 

In  1955  the  Preedmen's  Hospital  Study 
jCommission  recommended  a  500-bed 
hospital,  and  this  figure  has  been  repeat- 
edly used  in  all  subsequent  legislation. 
However,  the  Commission  report  admits 
that  this  figure  was  not  reached  by  a  sci- 
entific analysis  of  the  hospital's  actual 
needs.  No  department-by-department 
survey  was  made  at  that  time. 

This  year,  however,  the  staff  at  Preed- 
men's has  recommended  the  minimum 
size  which  would  permit  the  hospital  to 
function  both  as  a  community  medical 
service  and  teaching  hospital.  The  many 
facets  of  Preedmen's  operation,  particu- 
larly the  teaching  and  research  func- 
tions, establish  certain  minimum  bed  re- 
quirements in  order  that  a  full  spectrum 
of  clinical  cases  will  be  available.  This 
is  essential  in  order  to  support  accredited 
residency  programs  in  a  number  of  spe- 
cialties, and  expand  the  programs  in 
other  areas. 


Por  example,  an  850-bed  hospital 
would  permit  the  establishment  of  resi- 
dency programs  in  clinical  pathology  and 
orthopedic  surgery  and  the  expansion  of 
programs  in  psychiatry  and  neurology. 
The  survey  by  Preedmen's  medical  de- 
partment heads  disclosed  a  need  for  a 
minimum  of  850  beds.  I  have  a  copy  of 
this  carefully  drafted  statement,  pre- 
pared on  a  department-by-department 
basis,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  survey  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Hospitals  are  built 
for  the  present,  but,  if  people  arc  wi.sc. 
they  are  also  built  for  the  future.  The 
6-year-old  figure  of  500  beds,  e.stabli.shed 
without  supporting  evidence,  should  not 
be  controlling  on  us  today.  It  has  taken 
20  years  to  get  action  on  this  project. 
It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  not  to  pro- 
vide facilities  which  establish  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  a  full-ranue  treatment 
and  teaching  program.  We  must  realize 
that  many  decades' will  pa.ss  before  an- 
other Preedmen's  building  pros  ram  i.'; 
undertaken.  We  must  therefore  make 
a  special  effort  to  build  adequately  now. 

The  hospital  requirements  for  the  en- 
tire Washington  metropolitan  area  also 
justify  the  larger  figure  of  850  beds. 
After  presently  planned  hospital  con- 
struction in  the  Washington  area  is  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  6,484  beds  available 
for  an  estimated  2.1  million  per.sons,  or 
an  average  of  3.1  beds  per  1.000  persons 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  This  is  sub- 
stantially below  the  Hill-Burton  formula 
which  establishes  4.2  per  1,000  as  the 
acceptable  ratio.  The  District  needs  ad- 
ditional hospital  l^ds  in  the  immediate 
future,  regardless  where  they  are  located. 

In  short,  the  evidence  for  a  hospital 
with  a  capacity  not  to  e.xcced  850  beds 
is  overwhelming.  I  suggest  most  strongly 
that  Congress  act  on  the  basis  of  this 
evidence. 

The  second  major  provision  of  this  bill 
concerns  the  transfer  of  administrative 
control  of  Preedmen's  Hospital  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  Howard  Univer.sity,  which 
presently  is  responsible  for  medical  serv- 
ices at  the  liospital.  This  transfer  pro- 
vision has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
controversy  in  past  years.  Since  the 
transfer  and  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties were  linked  in  a  single  bill,  this 
controversy  delayed  unduly  the  more 
urgent  action  on  the  new  building  pro- 
gram. 

The  nonprofessional  employees  at 
Freedmen's  will  lose  their  civil  service 
status  upon  transfer  of  administrative 
control  to  Howard  University.  Natural- 
ly the  employees  opposed  the  transfer  on 
this  basis.  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
fighting  to  preserve  the  benefits  of  civil 
service  employment.  And  I  will  say  they 
waged  a  very  effective  fight.  But  unfor- 
tunately this  opposition  also  prevented 
the  authorization  of  badly  needed  facili- 
ties. 

Officials  at  Ho\i-ard  and  HEW  have 
taken  a  nimiber  of  impressive  steps  to 
guarantee  the  employees  at  Freedmen's 


many  of  the  benefits  they  now  enjoy  as 
civil  servants.  HEW  has  pledged  that 
any  employee  desiring  a  Government  job 
will  be  relocated  at  the  time  of  transfer. 
Those  employees  choosing  to  remain  at 
Freedmen'.s — and  I  hope  most  of  them 
will  make  this  choice — will  continue  un- 
der the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
They  will  continue  to  receive  the 
same  group  life  insurance.  They 
will  continue  to  earn  the  same  sal- 
aries, and  will  most  likely  be  included  m 
all  future  Federal  salary  increases.  All 
past  salary  increases  have  been  passed 
on  to  Howard  University  employees  with- 
out the  slightest  delay  and  there  is  no 
rea.son  why  this  pattern  will  not  con- 
tinue. 

E\eiy  pos.sible  effort  has  been  made  by 
HEW  and  Howard  to  meet  the  reason- 
able objections  raised  by  the  employees 
at  Freedmen's.  I  believe  both  sides  in 
this  matter  have  acted  in  good  faith  and 
are  to  be  complimented. 

What  are  the  advantages  to  be  realized 
througii  this  transfer?  As  Secretary 
Ribicoff  said  before  the  Special  Hou.se 
Subcommittee  on  Education: 

I  cl'j  not  consider  it  appropriate  for  tlie 
Department  to  operate,  to  direct,  or  to  ad- 
miinster  any  part  of  Howard  University 
President  Nabrit  and  his  colleagues  are  men 
i>f  ont.sianding  competence,  perfectly  able  t" 
administer    the    entire    university    program 

Unified  administrative  and  medical 
control  of  the  hospital  makes  good  sense 
from  an  operating  point  of  view.  The 
pre.sent  Superintendent,  Dr.  Burbridge. 
and  the  pre.sent  Director  of  Medical 
Services.  Dr.  Frank  Jones,  cooperate  and 
work  well  together.  But  in  future  years 
this  happy  circumstance  might  not  be 
repeated.  Then  it  would  be  essential  to 
have  one  centralized  point  of  authority. 

Moreover,  a  more  integrated  educa- 
tional situation  would  be  achieved  if 
Howard  University  were  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  operation  of  Freedmen's. 

For  instance,  the  nurses  training  pro- 
gram, currently  operated  by  the  hospi- 
tal, could  become  a  full  degree-granting 
operation  if  Howard  University  assumed 
administrative  control.  This  is  true  of 
other  technical  training  programs.  At 
present,  Howard  has  only  the  educa- 
tional responsibility  for  the  training  of 
medical  doctors. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  approved  a  bill  calling  for  the 
transfer  of  administrative  control  to 
Howard.  I  believe  the  Senate  should  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  also  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee which  considered  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. Representative  Edith  Green,  of 
Oregon.  She  has  provided  able  and  in- 
dispensable leadership  in  this  fight.  We 
are  all  indebted  to  her  for  an  informed 
and  wise  approach  to  this  urgent  matter. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  entitled  "The  Need  for  New 
Construction  at  Preedmen's  Hospital." 
The  statement  is  endorsed  jointly  by  the 
A.ssociation  of  Former  Internes  &  Resi- 
dents of  Freedmen's  Hospital,  the  How- 
ard University  Medical  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  the  medical  staff  of  Freedmen's 
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Hospital.  I  also  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks,  various  edi- 
torials, news  articles,  and  statistical 
material  in  regard  to  the  situation  at 
Freedmen's  Hospital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials, articles,  and  material  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Df  I'ARTMENT  OF  Hf  ALTH.  EdITCATION. 
AND  Wn.f  ARE 
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WASHINGTON,  D  C. 
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Recommendation  as  to  Bed  Requirements 
OF  THE  Proposed  New  Facility  for 
Freedmek  s  Hospital,  Department  of  Medi- 
cine 
general  internal  medicine,  2  l'nits.  60  beds 
There  is  increasing  pressure  in  the  area  of 
internal  medicine  in  the  hospital.  The 
pressure  is  due  to  population  expansion  of 
the  group  principally  served  by  this  hospital 
and  by  the  increased  lonRevity  of  the  popu- 
lation serviced  Most  of  the  diagnostic  serv- 
ices for  many  otlier  hospital  areas  other 
than  medicine  are  carried  out  by  the  Internal 
medicine  service  All  residents  seeking  t)oard 
certification,  whether  in  internal  medicine  or 
in  the  subspecialties  must  be  trained  in  In- 
ternal medicine.  The  projected  6C  beds 
represent  the  core  of  the  residency  training 
program,  and  represents  an  already  inade- 
quate number  which  will  be  aggravated  by 
the  time  that  the  new  hospital  is  completed. 

ALLEECy,     ONE-SIXTH     UNIT,    FIVE    BEDS 

There  Is  a  large  allergy  clinic  and  pa- 
tients have  to  be  hospitalized  because  of  un- 
toward reaction  to  drugs,  status  asthmaiicus. 
Five  beds  are  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
need.  More  beds  are  actually  needed.  This 
number  of  beds  is  minimum  from  the  stand- 
point of  residency  training  and  accreditation. 

ARTHRITIS,    ONE-SIXTH    UNIT,    FIVE    BKDS 

It  is  necessary  to  hospitalize  some  ar- 
thritic patients  to  get  them  started  on  treat- 
ment of  gold  therapy  and  steroids.  Patients 
who  have  reactions  have  to  be  hospitalized. 
There  is  a  15.6  average  daily  attendance  at 
the  arthritic  clinic.  Five  beds  would  be  the 
minimum  in  terms  of  need  and  residency 
training. 

ENDOCRINOLOGY   AND   METABOLIC   DISEASES     ONE- 
HALF    UNIT,    15    BEDS 

On  the  bai's  of  the  present  rate  of  hos- 
pitalization of  patients,  needs  are  in  excess 
of  15  beds  now.  The  demands  are  increasing 
for  beds  for  diabetic  patients  and  to  the 
large  number  of  Indigent  patients  who  de- 
velop complications.  There  are  seldom  less 
than  15  diabetic  patients  hospitalized  under 
the  present  setup  at  any  time.  The  pro- 
jected 15  beds  actually  are  below  our  needs. 
There  is  a  training  program  with  three  fel- 
lows, a  research  chemist,  and  adjunctive 
p>ersonnel.  There  Is  a  certified  residency 
training  program  projected. 


CARDIOLOGY,  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  UNITS,  45   BEDS 

During  the  past  10  years,  our  program  of 
research  In  cardiovascular  diseases  has  been 
greatly  expanded  At  the  present  time,  our 
laboratory  is  capable  of  service  In  all  fields 
of  cardiac  disease  as  well  as  peripheral  vas- 
cular disease.  This  service  has  been  certi- 
fied for  postgraduate  training  in  cardio- 
vascular diseases.  Two  full-time  fellowships 
and  one  full  time  resident  are  in  training. 
This  expanded  program  of  research,  patient 
care,  and  postgraduate  training  makes  the 
need  for  additional  bed  space  urgent.  This 
need  is  further  strengthened  by  the  steadily 
increasing  incidence  of  cardiac  disease  in  the 
general  population. 

GASTROENTEROLOGY.     1     UNIT,     30     BEDS 

Gastroenterology  represents  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  actual  projected  services  in 
the  hospital  and  the  projected  number  of 
30  beds  is  much  less  than  the  real  need. 
An  accredited  residency  program  is  contin- 
gent upon  sufficient  beds  to  maintain  a  pro- 
gram of  sufficient  volume  to  Justify  it. 

HEMATOLOGY.     ONE-THIRD     UNIT,      10     BEDS 

Hematology  feels  that  its  actual  need  is 
for  20  beds  rather  than  the  projected  10 
beds.  Tills  is  based  upon  the  number  of 
hematological  cases  in  the  past.  There  are 
seven  hemophiliacs  irregularly  under  care  at 
present,  and  this  type  of  patient  can  never 
be  denied  admission  to  the  hospital. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES,  ONE-THIRD   UNIT,    10  BEDS 

Infectious  diseases  need  more  than  the 
projected  10  beds,  but  these  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  present  a  resident  training  pro- 
gram. The  need  for  beds  in  this  area  is 
always  pressing  The  projected  10  beds  rep- 
resent a  moderate  approach.  It  is  necessary 
on  occasion  to  isolate  patients,  and  these 
beds  are  essential  in  the  new  hospital. 

DERMATOLOGY.    ONE-SIXTH    UNIT.    5    BEDS 

Dermatology  is  an  important  program  with 
staff  for  an  accredited  residency  program, 
but  the  beds  are  needed  in  order  to  imple- 
ment their  program.  Patients  with  severe 
dermatological  conditions,  patients  receiving 
hazardous  drugs,  and  patients  starting  treat- 
ment have  to  be  hospitalized  on  occasion. 
The  projected  five  beds  represent  minimum 
requirements. 

ADMITTING   WARD,   ONE-HALF  UNIT,    15    BEDS 

The  projected  number  of  15  beds  repre- 
sents a  modest  number  for  an  active  service 
like  the  Department  of  Medicine.  In  this 
area  patients  are  studied  to  be  routed  to  the 
necessary  areas  and  also  to  determine  wheth- 
er extended  hospitalization  is  necessary. 
This     is     a    timesaving     and     moneysavlng 

projected  service. 

John  B.  Johnsoi;,  M.D.. 
Head.    Department   of    Medicine. 


Recommendation   as  to   Bed   Requirements 
of  the  Proposed  New  Facilitt  for  Freed- 
men's  Hospital.   Department  of   Surgery 
The  proposed  bed  distribution  for  the  de- 
partment   of    surgery    is    based    upon   many 
consideratiQns.     The  more  Important  facets 
might  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  surgical  pro- 
gram in  a  university  hospital. 

2.  The  pattern  and  experience  of  other 
university  hospitals. 

3  Minimal  requirements  for  student 
teaching  in  all  surgical  specialties. 

4.  Minimal  requirements  for  resident  and 
intern  training  program  in  all  surgical  spe- 
cialties. 

5.  Minimal  requirements  for  a  service  to 
meet  community  needs. 

6.  Twenty-flve  years  of  experience  w^ith  the 
present  Freedmen's  Hospital  bed  allotment. 

7.  Minimal  requirements  to  solve  many  of 
otir  major  currently  recurring  problems. 
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8.  The  necessity  of  reopening  our  ambu- 
lance service. 

9.  Establishment  of  bed  distribution  to 
better  serve  attending  staff  who  are  lespon- 
sible  for  our  total  program. 

10.  EstabliSiUnent  of  an  admitting  service 
organized  to  give  better  service  to  referred 
ciises  and  referring  physicians. 

11.  A  realistic  consideration  of  cost  of 
construction,  cost  of  maintenance  and  abil- 
ity to  completely  Justify  same. 

The  propKJsed  distribution  of  beds  for  tlie 
department  of  surgery  is  as  follows: 
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These  figures  are  Justified  in  accordance 
with  the  above-listed  factors  as  follows; 

It  is  well  established  that  a  university  hos- 
pital should  be  a  complete  unit  able  to  give 
service  and  train  professional  personnel  In 
all  major  fields  of  medicine  and  surgery.  To 
do  this,  each  major  department  must  be 
composed  of  well-organized  individual  divi- 
sions. Certainly  the  proposed  list  of  allot- 
m.ents  are  basic  and  minimal,  without  them 
a  university  surgical  department  would  be 
f8j  from  complete.  Indeed,  included  in  the 
increased  beds  for  general  surgery  are  such 
important  surgical  facets  such  as  proctology, 
gastroenterology,  metabolism,  oncology,  etc. 

University  hospitals  In  other  areas  with 
U.Tge  bed  capacities  at  their  home  base  have 
found  It  necessary  to  project  their  program 
to  student  teaching  and  resident  training  to 
ijiclude  other  country  hospitals  in  various 
types  of  affiliations.  This  is  a  recognized 
need  which  is  not  peculiar  to  our  setup  but 
merely  emphasizes  the  critical  need  of  our 
enlargement  to  a  simple  fundamental  base 
as  proposed. 

The  medical  student  enrollment  in  How- 
ard University  has  progressively  increased 
from  50  to  75-100  students  per  class.  At 
tiie  previous  minimal  figure  of  50  students 
per  class,  the  amount  of  clinical  material 
in  all  of  the  various  surgical  specialties  is 
totally  Inadequate.  In  this  feature,  we  have 
ft  similar  problem  to  other  university  hos- 
pital centers.  In  order  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, university  centers  are  increasing  their 
hospital  affiliations  and  student  clinic  ro- 
tation assignments.  We  are  doing  likewise, 
but  even  this  does  not  adequately  meet 
nUnimal  requirements  for  student  e.xpcri- 
ence.  The  proposed  increase  at  Freedmen's 
Hospital  will  aid  in  this  endeavor  although  it 
will  be  far  short  of  adequate.  It,  therefore. 
represents   only  part  of  our  total   effort. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  Howard 
Universlty-Freedman's  Hospital  Surgical 
Service  bears  a  significant  part  of  responsi- 
b.llty  for  the  training  of  surgical  residents. 
This  Includes,  of  course,  all  of  the  special- 
ties. In  spite  of  this  responsibility,  our 
training  program,  due  to  material  available. 
Is  not  able  to  contribute  to  its  fullest  po- 
ttntlal.  It  Is  our  aim  to  Increase  our  pro- 
ductivity by  increasing  our  total  resident 
program  by  the  utilization  of  other  local 
hospitals  as  well  as  the  completion  of  a  basic 


unit  here  at  Freedmen's.  The  propo.sed  bed 
allotment  is  merely  sufficient  to  establish  a 
nearly  complete  basic  surgical  unit.  It  is 
estunated  that  even  this  size  service  would 
be  inadequate  for  an  ideal  basic  program 
Throughout  the  years,  the  inadequury  ol 
our  bed  capacity  iias  been  demon.strated  by  a 
constant  need  to  turn  patients  awiiy  becau.'ie 
of  unavailability  of  beds  The  need  for  beds 
within  our  comnunity  Is  well  documented 
in  all  recent  surveys  of  ho.<=pltal  bed  distribu- 
tion for  the  meL.-opolitan  area  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Our  ambulance  service  has  not  run  at  Its 
fullest  for  over  2  years  and.  in  fact,  has 
rarely  been  active  at  all  during  the  past  year. 
This,'  obviously,  is  a  loss  to  the  community 
and  more  critical  to  us  for  the  loss  of  this 
phase  of  medical  carie  to  students,  internes. 
residents,  and  s'.iff.  In  years  past,  emer- 
gency Eurgery  hj.s  !yen  a  large  .segment  of 
our  proe:ram  but  it  has  recently  diminished 
so  that  our  trainees  miss  a  significant  part 
of  their  educational  experience.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly import  int  wlien  we  relate  It  to 
such  organizatic!  >  as  MEND,  armed  services, 
and  the  potentta  need  of  this  training  as  it 
pertains  to  the  international  situation. 

With  our  present  Inadequate  bed  distribu- 
tion, we  have  a  'onstaut  prhhlem  with  ad- 
missions and  distribution  of  admissions  on 
the  surgical  service,  to  wit,  we  are  not  able 
to  have  a  fixed  pattern  of  reservations  for 
patients  in  our  ;.dmitiing  c  Aire  and  cannot 
guarantee  the  availability  of  a  bed  on  any 
planned  basis.  The  situation  necessitates 
the  filling  of  beds  as  they  are  vicated  or 
the  turning  away  of  urgent,  critical  cases 
with  a  prohibitive  frequency.  Because  of 
this  circun^stance,  we  lose  many  elective 
patients  to  other  hcxspitals  and  this  Includes 
Indigent  and  pay-status  c.vses. 

Many  of  the  subdivisions  of  sur'.;ery's  pa- 
tients are  housed  within  the  two  general  sur- 
gery units  and  since  the  beds  are  utilized  in 
a  rapid  fashion,  r  o  one  of  the  sever;^  services 
can  be  assured  ol  consistently  available  ma- 
terial for  teaching  and  training  nor  can  many 
members  of  our  staff  be  assured  ot  available 
beds  lor  the  patients.  This  is  particularly 
difficult  for  the  full-time  teaching  faculty 
who  are  fairly  restricted  because  of  busy 
schedules  restricMng  thcin  to  jjractite  at  the 
home  base. 

In  order  to  reasonably  accomplish  these 
many  aims,  a  service  capacity  of  pr.ibably 
400  beds  would  be  necessary  Because  of 
more  realistic  considerations  uf  i^udget.  In- 
cluding cost  of  construction,  maintenance. 
and  staffing,  the  proposed  requf>st  f«r  beds 
was  kept  at  absolute  minimum  figures  Any 
bed  distribution  similar  to  our  current  figure 
has  been  docuniented  as  inadequate  by  all 
Freedmen's  hospital  stirveys  and  certainly  by 
our  experience  ol  the  past  25  ycais.  In  fact, 
one  mifcht  more  lugicdly  challenge  the  re- 
quest as  being  basically  and  fundamentally 
inadequate  for  a  hospital  designed  to  service 
a  university  medical  school  program  of  the 
size  and  breadth  of  Howard's.  This  might 
be  further  criticized  because  there  is  not 
sufficient  planning  for  expansion.  It,  there- 
fore, would  be  necessary  for  expansion  to  en- 
compass an  afhli;  tivin  with  other  local  hospi- 
tals. 

Further  details  for  documentation  will  be 
su;ipiied  if  they  are  considered  necessary. 
BURKK   Syph.\k.  M.D., 
Ilcod,  Department  of  Surgery. 

RECOMMFNO.^Tior;  AS  TO  Bfd  Reqcihements  of 

THE  Proposed  New  F.^cii  ity  f^r  Frffiimfn'."; 

Hospital,   Dep.artment  of  NEURoror.y   and 

Psychiatry 

We  have  suggested  a  60-bed  service  which 
even  as  we  now  prepare  this  statement  is  too 
modest  a  request,  to  cover  our  actual  needs. 
After  discussing  this  topic  with  the  other 
members  of  thle; -department.  It  Is  pointed 
out  that  to  mee';  the  needs  of  our  specialty 
requirements,  w-n.  would  not  be   doing  the 


sort  of  job  we  arc  capable  of  doing.  It  is 
{Kjinted  out  that  the  average  bed  in  a  gen- 
eral hospital  has  a  turnover  of  about  six 
times  that  of  the  average  psychiatric  bed. 
Therefore  to  offset  this  fact  a  rea:>onable 
number  of  beds  are  needed  to  compensate 
for  this  ar.'i  to  give  the  resident  an  oppor- 
tunity for  diversity.  This  ."U-gestlon  is  all 
tlie  more  important  since  we  may  have  to 
use  tliese  faciUiies  wliich  will  become  per- 
manent and  If  there  is  a  defect,  that  too  will 
become  permanent. 

Such  a  unit  must  accept  acutely  disturbed 
cases  from  other  wards  of  this  hospital.  The 
larger  the  hospital  the  greater  will  be  the  de- 
mand for  such  services  Therefore,  space  in 
terms  of  beds  must  also  be  made  available 
to  meet  the  reeds   of  the  hospit.il   per  se 

In  terms  of  patient  care  there  Is  m  greater 
Metropolitan  Washington  a  ptjpulation  of 
over  I'j  million  people,  and  the  end  Is  prob- 
ably not  In  sight.  Therefore  some  plans 
must  be  devised  whereby  we  could  manage 
and  take  cure  of  a  nomin.il  number  of  such 
cases  as  our  contribution  to  the  communi'v 
and  at  the  same  time  have  enough  beos 
to  provide  an  adequate  residency  in  psychi- 
atry. 

There  are  four  areas  i-ri  be  considered 

A.  Specialty   board   in   psychiatry. 

B.  Specialty  board  in  neurology. 

C    Combined  board   In   neuropsychiatry 
D.  Subspecialty  board  In  child  psychiatry 
Cases    to   provide    this    clinical    exj>erlence 
must  be  prej)ared 

In  terms  of  accreditation  we  need  *o  have 
a  service  of  such  proportlcjti  that  residents 
coming  to  this  activity  may  be  able  to  get 
the  type  of  experience  needed  not  only  ti 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Special  Board 
in  these  fields,  but  to  be  able  to  give  maxi- 
mum .service  to  their  community  whether  in 
patient  care,  research,  or  as  teachers  To 
this  end  we  would  need  a  very  minimum 
service  of  60  beds  as  follows; 

Brd.i 

Psychiatry 30 

Child  psychiatry 10 

Neurology. 20 

JUSTiriCATION 

I.  Psychiatry 
A  It  lias  been  recommended  that  10  per- 
cent of  beds  In  a  general  hntpital  be  allotted 
to  psychiatry.  Since  we  need  both  child 
psychiatry  and  neurology  as  part  of  the  een- 
eral  training  In  this  area,  ours  would  be 
greatly  diluted  in  that  they  would  not  serve 
primarily  for  psychiatry,  but  for  (ai  psychi- 
atry, (b)  neurology,  (ci  child  psychi- 
atry, and  (di  psychosoma'^iC  medicine  This 
recommendation  Is  by  the  Anierictm  Psychi- 
atric  As.s.x;iatlon  and  public  health  studies. 

B.  ThLs  number  of  beds  will  give  t;if 
resident  an  opportunity  to  see  enou;,'h  c.uses 
in  each  of  the  large  categories  ol  mental 
illness  so  that  he  would  be  quite  able  to 
cope  with  all  the  types  of  illnesses  he  may 
see,  save  those  associated  with  the  law  (fo- 
rensic psychiatry).  These  he  wr>uld  still 
have  to  study  at  places  jirovided  by  the 
court  for  the  care  of  the  patients. 

C.  In  the  area  of  child  psychiatry,  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  subspecialty,  we  must 
provide  beds.  These  are  urgently  needed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  Its  enormous 
rate  of  delinquency,  as  evidenced  by  the 
backlog  of  cases  in  the  J'^ivcnile  court.  It 
will  also  help  the  residents  to  appreciate 
early  mental  changes  seen  on  the  adult  level 
later.  Tlierefore,  residents  Interested  in 
child  psychiatry  could  from  lai  our  clmic. 
(b)  beds  provided,  and  (c)  the  court,  get 
ample  clinical  exposure  and  experience  to 
meet   the   requirements   in   this  area. 

D.  We  know  that 

1.  Sixty  percent  of  cr.ses  seen  by  the  phy- 
sician have,  in  additiun  to  some  physical 
disorder,  some  ncuropsychiatric  disorder. 

2  Fifty-three  percent  of  beds  In  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  today  are  used  for  psy- 
chiatric disorders. 


3.  Here  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  more 
beds  are  In  St.  Elizabeths  and  the  other 
psychiatric  facilities  for  mental  Illness  than 
:ill  the  other  hospitals  Ir  the  area  combined. 

4  Three  out  of  four  nental  hospitals  In 
the  United  States  report  overcrowding  at 
present 

5,  Nearly  all  of  these  facilities  show  a 
dearth   of  physicians  to  staff   them. 

6  Close  to  300.000  new  patients  are  ad- 
mitted each  year  to  mental  hospitals. 

7.  Six  percent  of  the  present  population, 
or  1  in  16,  or  well  ov(  r  1  million  In  the 
United  States  today  are  uifferinp  from  men- 
tal Illness  and  other  ]>ersonallty  disturb- 
ances. 

Therefore,  with  menta.  illness  as  the  No.  1 
problem  in  the  United  States  today,  the 
question  might  readily  te  asked  whether  we 
have  gone  far  enough — vhether  this  10  per- 
cent would  not  be  the  most  modest  amount 
for  psychiatry  we  could  ask  for,  and  which 
may  readily  be  the  safe;  t  minimum  for  the 
future. 

;;.  Child  pnyc'iiatry 

A.  With  the  great  socal  upheaval,  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  30  years,  mother — 
the  stabilizing  Interest  n  the  home  In  the 
United  States — has  beer  removed  from  the 
home  and  forced  to  g(  to  work  In  Uie 
place  of  mother,  no  arei  has  been  provided 
by  society  where  chlldr'U  could  be  placed 
until  the  mother  Is  able  to  pick  them  up  in 
the  evening.  In  absence  of  such  areas  these 
children  roam  the  streeU:  and  often  they  get 
into  untold  difBculties.  As  a  result  the 
whole  family  often  sh  dv.'s  the  need  for 
therapy.  The  child,  being  the  most  vulner- 
able, often  needs  close  s.ipervislon  and  care 
when  submitted  to  untcld  stress  and  much 
difficulties  We  believe  thnt  understanding 
what  happens  to  the  ch.ld  helps  tis  to  ap- 
preciate t>etter  what  h;;ppens  later  on  In 
life.  This  need,  we  are  a*are.  is  tremendous 
and  overwhelming  as  evidenced  by  over  100.- 
000  children  in  the  area  of  school  age  (6  to 
16 1.  and  these  figures  'xclude  the  greater 
metropolitan  area  with  another  100.000. 

B  Residents  who  i  ow  .specialize  in 
psychiatry  quite  often  lik  ^  to  limit  their  prac- 
tice to  the  new  growing  field  of  the  problem 
child  (child  psychiatry.  We  believe  this  to 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  provide 
this  training  In  this  subspecialty.  Pediatric 
residents  who  also  would  need  some  training 
in  psychiatry  could  find  this  training  an  im- 
portant and  integral  pa  t  of  their  training. 

C.  The  psychosomatic  ills  of  children  could 
also  be  studied  In  such  a  setting.  Again  as 
to  whether  such  a  small  number  of  beds  may 
be  adequate,  especially  when  residents  In 
pediatrics  are  to  be  confcidered.  must  depend 
on  future  development  and  space.  The  need, 
great  as  it  Is.  Is  nevertheless  there,  and  prob- 
ably may  amount  to  rs  many  as  20  beds 
eventually. 

///.  NeuTDlogy 

A.  There  are  now  nr  actual  beds  avail- 
able for  this  arm  of  i  ur  service.  We  are 
now  the  only  clinical  d  -partment  with  only 
one-half  of  Its  service  without  beds.  There- 
fore, beds  that  would  i  ermlt  us  to  develop 
an  accreditation  service  become  a  necessity. 
In  terms  of  service  we  often  see  cases  of 
multiple  sclerosis.  syTing  Dmyelia.  mya.<:thenia 
gravis  and  other  muscuUir  dystrophies,  etc., 
but  with  no  beds  ava  lable  this  rich  ex- 
perience Is  lost,  and  th-;  residents  suffer  as 
a  result,  as  these  patei  ts  are  usually  sent 
elsewhere. 

B.  Knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  from 
the  point  of  a  disease  entity  to  meet  the 
specialty  requirement  cc  uld  be  secured  by  a 
minimum  of  30  beds.  Problems  of  neuro- 
ophthalmology  might  very  well  be  answered 
in  addition  to  clinical  di  orders  In  neurology. 

C.  Problems  of  reh  ibilitatlon  can  be 
studied  on  this  service  In  connection  with 
neurological  deficiencies 

D.  In  addition,  as  par:  of  the  training  in 
psychiatry,  some  knowledge  of  neurology  is 


required  and  vice  versa.  Thua  such  a  service 
becomes  part  of  an  integrated  whole. 
Knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  therefore, 
becomes  Imperative. 

E.  The  need  for  men  trained  In  neurology 
Is  becoming  greater  each  year.    Such  a  unit, 
therefore,  would  meet  not  only  community 
needs,  but  help  to  train  many  residents  to 
meet  national  needs  whether  In  the  Armed 
Forces  or  In  their  respective  communities. 
E.  Y.  Wn^LiAMS,  M.D. 
Head.    Department    of   Neurology    and 
Psychiatry. 


Rfxommendation  as  to  Bed  Requirements 
OF  THE  Proposed  New  Facility  roR  Freed- 
men's Hospital,  Department  of  Obstet- 
rics AND  Gynecology 

The  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology Is  requesting  an  Increase  from  89 
beds  to  150  beds  in  the  new  hospital  for  the 
following  reasons: 

.\      SERVICE    TO    r.'TIENTS    AND    COMMUNITY 

1  There  has  been  an  Increase  from  1.194 
deliveries  in  1940  to  3.325  deliveries  In  1960. 
This  increa.se  is  due  to  the  population  In  the 
metropolitan  area  and  Increased  birth  rate. 
Tiie  Department  of  Obstetrics -Gynecology 
has  been  hampered  by  the  limited  facilities 
in  rendering  medical  care  which  we  consider 
adequate. 

2.  During  some  months  patients  are  dis- 
charged in  1  day  rather  than  the  3  days, 
maximum. 

3  We  have  a  minimal  area  in  which  to 
isolate  pregnant  patients  who  are  critically 
ill  or  patients  with  contagious  diseases. 
Over  the  past  20  years,  we  have  had  sporadic 
epidem.^cs  of  diarrhea  because  of  the  limited 
facilities. 

4.  O'lr  gynecology  service  has  Increased 
along  with  the  obstetrics  service.  In  1940. 
1,241  patients  were  hospitalized  with  960 
operative  procedures:  In  1960.  1,870  patients 
were  hospitalized  with  1.833  operative  proce- 
dures performed.  With  the  scarcity  of  bed 
facilities,  our  gynecology  service  can  serve 
mainly  for  operative  gynecology. 

5.  Tlie  total  number  of  patients  handled 
on  an  inpatient  basis  was  5.195.  There  were 
5.902  patients  seen  in  the  outpatient  clinics. 
Some  of  these  patients  who  needed  hospi- 
talization could  not  be  hospitalized  here 
because  of  our  limited  bed  capacity. 

B.    HOUSE    STAFF 

Tlie  limited  bed  capacity  has  decreased 
the  experience  of  the  house  staff: 

1.  Tlicy  have  been  unable  to  follow  pa- 
tients over  the  necessary  post  partum  period 
during  these  short  hospitalizations. 

2.  Continuity  of  Interesting  patients  from 
the  clinics  has  been  lost  because  of  patients 
having  to  be  hospitalized  elsewhere. 

3.  Medical  gynecology  had  to  be  studied 
on  an  outpatient  basis  because  the  beds  are 
being  utilized  for  operative  cases. 

John  F.  J.  Clark.  M.D., 
Head.   Department   of   Obstetrics   (.riff 
Gyrjcrolngy. 

Recommendation  as  to  Bed  Requirements  of 
THE  Proposed  New  Facility  for  Freed- 
men's Hospital,  Department  of  Pediatrics 

1.  The  Department  of  Pediatrics  feels  that 
there  Is  need  for  a  main  pediatric  unit,  com- 
pletely air  conditioned,  housed  In  a  separate 
building  close  to  the  main  hospital,  and 
probably  connected  to  the  main  hospital  by 
a  ramp.  This  facility  should  accommcxlate 
105  pediatric  patients  exclusive  of  the  new- 
born nursery. 

2.  Ground  floor  for  emergency  room, 
clinics,  record  room  (containing  charts  for 
pediatric  clinic  and  hospitalized  patients), 
registration  and  admitting  office,  Information 
desk  and  switchboard  (extension  of  mAln 
hospital  switchboard),  rest  rooms  (male  and 
female)  for  (a)  patients,  (b)  i>areDts,  (c) 
employees. 


3.  One  flcx)r  of  office  space  for  staff  in- 
cluding: 

(a)  Offices  for  pediatricians  with  adjoining 
consultation  rooms  and  lavatory. 

(b)  Office  for  nursing  supervisor. 

(c)  Office  for  psychologist  with  consulta- 
tion room. 

(d)  Office  for  recreation  therapist, 
(et    Office  for  pediatric  social  worker. 

(f)  Office  for  residents. 

( g )  Office  for  secretaries. 

(hi  Male  and  female  restrooms  and  lounge 
equipped  with  comfortable  chairs,  table, 
chaise  lounge,  shower  and  toilets. 

4.  Inpatient  areas: 

(a)  One  floor  for  Infants  under  2  years  of 
age 

(b)  One  area  for  preschool  children. 

(c)  One  area  for  older  children. 

(b)   One  area  for  adolescent  children. 

This  area  should  also  contain  playrooms  for 
children,  a  library  and  social  hall  for  ado- 
lescents, formula  room,  chemistry  and  hema- 
tology laboratory,  diagnostic  X-ray  unit, 
student  laboratory  on  each  patient  floor,  a 
laboratory  for  clinical  research  Including  a 
room  for  Isotope  storage  and  study,  a  main 
conference  room  to  seat  50  people,  several 
small  conference  rooms  seating  15  to  20 
people,  waiting  rooms,  consultation  rooms, 
utility  rooms. 

The  request  for  breakdown  on  beds  is  as 
follows: 

Medical  pediatrics: 

General 30 

Observation  and  admitting 10 

Infectious  and  contagious 10 

Total 50 

Surgical  jsediatrics: 

General 15 

Entomology 10 

Orthopedics 15 

Total 40 

Adolescent    unit 15 

Nurseries:                                                    Bassinets 
Normal,    suspect,    and    isolation    nur- 
series       85 

Premature    nursery 40 

It  may  well  be  that  the  nurseries  should 
be  situated  in  an  area  in  closest  proximity  to 
the  maternity  service. 

JUSTIFICATIONS 

The  present  bed  capacity  in  this  hospital 
has  proved  to  be  woefully  Inadequate  for 
carrying  on  the  many  facets  of  a  teaching 
and  training  hospital.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  one  service,  namely,  orthopedics  (sur- 
gery) ,  lo;-t  a  part  of  Its  accreditation  because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  material  for  its 
training  program. 

The  pediatric  unit  must  contain  facilities 
not  only  for  medical  pediatrics,  but  for  all  of 
the  various  surgical  specialties  which  include 
general  surgery,  orthopedic  surgery,  neuro- 
logical surgery,  urological  surgery,  ctolaryn- 
goiogy,  ophihalmclogy,  plastic  surgerj'.  tho- 
racic surgery,  anesthesia,  and  oral  surgery. 

This  unit  will  provide  training  for  interns, 
residents,  medical  students,  and  nurses.  A 
pediatric  vtnit  with  less  than  100  beds  usu- 
ally does  not  provide  sufficient  variety  of 
case  material  for  an  adequate  teaching  pro- 
gram. Because  of  the  unique  relationship 
of  Freedmen's  Hospital  to  the  community, 
it  ts  also  necessary  that  we  provide  beds  for 
the  physicians  who  are  practicing  In  our 
community.  We  have  a  number  of  attend- 
ing physicians  on  our  staff  who  are  in  pedi- 
atric practice  and  are  interested  In  having 
a  first  class  facility  where  they  can  hospital- 
ize their  private  patients.  We  are  Interested 
In  providing  this  facility  to  them  because 
all  cases  admitted  to  the  service — whether 
private  or  staff— are  used  in  the  teaching 
and  training  program. 
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Better  facilities  are  sorely  needed  because 
with  the  present  Inadequate  facilities,  we 
cannot  meet  our  obligations  to  the  com- 
munity. A  case  in  point  is  that  there  is 
n(3w  a  large  backlog  of  elective  cases  (cir- 
cumcisions) awaiting  admission  to  the 
h()spltal.  The  current  problem  is  that  be- 
cause of  poor  facilities,  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cases  can  be  taken  per  week. 

On  a  pediatric  and  maternity  unit,  cer- 
tain standards  of  care  have  been  set  forth 
by  the  local  health  department  and  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  New  facil- 
ities are  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  these  standardizing  bodies. 

At  the  present  time,  Freedmen's  Hospital 
hiis  no  facilities  whatsoever  for  adolescent 
children.  They  are  indiscriminately  sprin- 
kled through  the  adult  wards.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  Academy  of 
Ptidlatrlcs  is  that  a  general  hospital,  or  even 
a  children's  hospital  set  aside  special  units 
for  the  adolescent  age  group  (13-19).  These 
children  have  special  problems  which  ere 
handled  best  by  providing  a  separate  unit  for 
them.  The  need  for  special  facilities  in  a 
hospital  for  the  adolescent  individual  is  set 
forth  In  an  issue  of  "Ciurents  in  Hospital 
Ar.mlasion,"  volume  IV,  No.  4,  November 
1940.  A  number  of  newly  constructed  hos- 
pitals have  included  facilities  for  adolescent 
children. 

Roland  B.  Scott.  M.D., 

Chief  Pediatrician. 


The  Need  roK  New  CoNsrarcTiON  at  Freed- 
men's  HOSPPTAL 

(A  statement  dated  January  19,  1961.  en- 
dorsed Jointly  by  the  Association  of  Former 
Interns  and  Residents  of  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital, the  Howard  University  Medical 
Alumni  Association  and  the  medical  staff 
of  Freedmen's  Hospital) 

INTEODUCTION 

Description  of  facilities 
Freedmen's  Hospital  consists  of  a  general 
hospital  with  320  beds  and  60  bassinets,  a 
tuberculosis  hospital  with  150  beds,  and  an 
outpatient  department  composed  of  43  or- 
ganized clinics  and  two  emergency  operating 
rooms. 

The  hospital's  physical  plant  consists  of 
8  buildings  located  on  11  acres  near  the 
downtown  area  of  Washington,  D.C.  Its 
buildings  Include  separate  general  and  tu- 
berculosis hospital  units,  an  outpatient 
clinic  building,  and  a  maintenance  shop,  all 
of  which  were  constructed  25  to  50  years 
ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  tuberculosis 
hospital  which  was  completed  in  1940. 

FuTictions  of  the  hospital 
With  the  facilities  described  above  the  hos- 
pital    conducts     activities    embracing    fovu' 
basic  functions,  namely: 

1.  Medical  care  of  patients  through  the 
provision  of  services  on  an  inpatient  and 
outpatient  basis  for  substantially  all  types  of 
illnesses.  In  this  connection  129,162  patient 
days  of  service  were  rendered  to  14,299  in- 
dividuals on  the  Inservlce,  and  there  were 
95.414  patient  visits  to  the  outpatient  serv- 
ice in  fiscal  year  1960. 

2.  The  education  of  physicians,  nurses. 
ar.d  other  adjunct  professional  and  technical 
personnel  in  20  separate  training  programs 
involving  approximately  190  hospital  trainees, 

150  medical  students  and  60  affiliates  for  a 
total  of  400. 

3.  Coordination  and  integration  of  hos- 
pital programs  with  preventive  medicine 
through  the  operation  of  outpatient  clinics 
and  cooperation  with  governmental  and  vol- 
untary health  and  welfare  agencies. 

4.  Fundamental  research  in  medical  fcI- 
eiice  through  the  integration  of  the  work  of 
tlie  preclinical  scientist  and  the  clinician. 
During  fiscal  year  1960,  61  research  projects, 
financed  through  grants  to  Howard  Univer- 
sity were  in  progress  in  the  hospital. 


Sources  of  financirig 
The  financing  of  programs  at  Freedmen's 
Hospital  is  made  possible  by  funds  received 
from  the  following  sources : 

1.  Federal  Govarnment,  through  direct  ap- 
propriation. 

2.  District  of  Columbia  Government  and 
other  legal  JiirLsdictions  for  the  care  of  their 
Indigent  patients. 

3.  Individuals,  through  direct  p.nyment  or 
through  third  party  plans. 


Statement  of  the  Pkoblem 

A  building  program  for  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital is  vitally  needed  for  two  important 
reasons;  First,  to  provide  a  modern  physical 
plant  for  safe,  efficient  services  to  patients 
and,  second,  to  provide  the  neces.sary  facili- 
ties in  quantity  and  quality  to  implement  the 
several  educational  programs  engaged  in 
by  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

Need  for  modern  pJiysical  plant 

One  fact  alone  would  seem  to  poiin  \ip 
the  obsolescence  of  the  physical  plant.  In 
the  almost  100  years  that  it  has  been  in 
existence,  the  hospital  has  received  and  ex- 
pended less  than  W^  miliion  for  new  con- 
struction and  major  renovations.  This 
includes  all  the  :"unds  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Federal  Government  for 
all  past  facilities  and  those  now  in  use. 

The  present  general  hospiti:!  building  Is 
over  50  years  old  and  has,  out  of  a  total  of 
370  beds,  only  20  private  rooms  and  no  semi- 
prlvate  accommodations.  The  large  wards 
are  4,000  square  feet  In  area  and  usually 
house  28  patients  in  close  quarters  with  only 
the  separation  of  a  curtain  between  each 
person.  One  bath  and  one  toilet  room  are 
the  only  facilities  available  to  the  28  ward 
patients  and  mus-t  also  be  used  by  patients 
in  the  three  or  four  private  rooms  attaclied 
to  8  of  the  12  wards. 

There  is  a  need  for  additional  space  In 
practically  every  phase  of  hospital  operation. 
There  Is  insufficient  classroom  space  for  stu- 
dents, lack  of  Iqvnge  and  rest  ro<jnis  for  all 
divisions  of  personnel,  limited  storero«.ms, 
and  cramped  qUii.rters  in  the  social  service 
department,  medical  records,  laundry,  main 
kitchen,  and  oth!?r  Important  departments. 

Lack  of  office  space  and  lounge  rooms  for 
medical  and  n,ursing  staffs  cruuses  dnily 
problems  and  does  much  not  only  to  haniper 
efficient  operation  but  also  contributes  to 
poor  morale  among  the.se  important  direct 
patient  care  groups. 

Preliminary  estimates  seem  to  Indicate  a 
need  within  the  new  facility  fnr  at  least 
850  beds  In  order  that  there  be  an  adequate 
basis  for  service  as  well  as  for  medical  edu- 
cation. Extenshe  departmentalization  is 
necessary  in  the  teaching  hospital  which 
constitutes  the  foctis  of  a  medical  center  and 
this  requires  a  wide  distribution  of  beds  in 
order  that  each  c'inlcal  subdivision  Is  repre- 
sented. This  estimate  of  capiclty  may  be 
modified  depending  upon  the  findings  of  a 
detailed  program  study  which  must  precede 
final  determlnatl  :in  of  size,  design,  and  an 
optimal  site  for   the  new  structure. 

Need  for  adequate  teaching  facilities 

From  the  educational  standpoint,  the  need 
for  a  building  program  is  Just  as  acute. 
Since  Freedmen's  Hospital  must  remain  the 
major  teaching  f,\clllty  of  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  which  in  the 
past  2  years  ha.'>  Increased  its  enrollment 
from  75  students  to  100  students  per  cla.ss,  it 
must  of  necessity  parallel  In  development 
the  strides  of  the  medical  school.  The 
clinical  facilities  now  available  at  Freed- 
men's hospital  did  not  meet  the  full  require- 
ments of  the  former  medical  school  program 
and  are  therefore  that  much  more  Inade- 
quate since  th{  increase  in  liumbcrs  of 
students.  It  is,  therefore,  mandatory  that 
the  hospital  plaii  larger  and  more  adequate 


facilities.  The  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital  with  its  provision  of  certain  teach- 
ing opportunities  In  medicine  at  best  assures 
only  supplementary  facilities  as  It  does  for 
George  Washington  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
versities. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  Freed- 
men's Hospital  presently  provides  oppor- 
tunities in  medical  and  technical  education 
on  International  as  well  as  national  and 
local  levels. 

•A  review  of  previous  appcah  for  new 
CO  1 1. -it  I  uction 

Representations  have  been  made  by  hos- 
pitu  ollicials  to  supervising  agencies  for  the 
pa.si  20  years  for  new  construction  at  Freed - 
men  ;;  Hospital.  All  requests  were  denied  at 
the  departmental  level  until  1950,  at  which 
tune  an  amount  for  construction  planning 
was  approved  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
but  subsequently  dl.sallowed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  In  1954.  an  amount  of  *50.000 
wa3  appriived  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
f  ir  preliminary  planning  but  was  disallowed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  Freed- 
men's Hospital  Study  Commission  '■  was  then 
appointed  by  the  Dep;u-lment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  review  the  hospital's 
neetls  and  to  submit  recommendations.  The 
Commission  reaffirmed  the  vital  need  for 
new  Construction  and  recommended  that  a 
new  hospital  be  built  immediately  and  that 
subsetjueutly  ownership  of  the  facility  be 
'.r.insferred  to  Howard  University.  Since 
that  time  the  attitude  has  prevailed  that 
ntw  construction  cannot  be  cijnsidered  un- 
less the  liospital  Is  transferred  to  the  univer- 
sity, although  the  CommlEsion  recommended 
that  legislation  authorizing  construction 
should  jirccede  transfer.  Several  bills  tying 
transfer  and  new  construction  tt>geiher 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  but  none 
has  been  pivssed.  Tlie  situation  has  now 
reached  the  point,  in  terms  of  comparison 
with  otiier  community  hospital  facilities, 
where  Freedmen's  Hospital  is  totally  un- 
aceeptable  as  a  modern  hospital  facility,  and 
is  performing  its  services  in  an  obsolete,  un- 
safe, jujd  liielTicient  physical  structure. 

Against  the  background  of  knowledge  that 
every  major  hospital  facility  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  exception  of  Freed- 
men's Ho.spital  has  eitlier  constructed  or  is 
Constructing  a  new  physical  plant,  financed 
for  the  most  part  by  Federal  funds,  serious 
questions  naturally  arise  concerning  this  dif- 
ferential with  respect  to  Freedmen's  Hospital. 
Since  a  sound  basis  for  new  construction  has 
been  presented  again  and  again  without  posi- 
tive results,  one  is  persuaded  that  the  neglect 
results  from  a  failure  to  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  need.  It  would  be  hard  to 
believe  that  there  Is  active  opposition  to  the 
provision  of  modern  health  facilities  to  a 
segment  of  the  community  whose  need  for 
medical  services  ia  unquestionably  acute. 


Comments  Upon  the  .Status  of  Freedmen's 
Hospital  Within  the  Local,  National 
AND  International  Communities  and 
Upon  Restrictions  of  Hospital  Function 
Secondary  to  the  Absence  of  Enabling 
Legislation 

The  Freedmen's  Hospital  Study  commis- 
sion   recorded    pertinent    observatl  ns    con- 


'  Pursuant  to  aurhorlzation  of  the  83d 
Cnng..  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  Study  Com- 
mission, a  10-member  group  of  distinguished 
citizen.^;  selected  from  the  national  commu- 
nity, was  appointed  by  Secretary  Oveta  CtUp 
Hobby  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  Feb.  23,  1955,  to  make 
a  .'^tudy  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  future  of  Freedmen's  Hospital.  The 
ftndlng.s  and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission were  received  by  the  Secretary  on 
May  16,  1955.  The  report,  which  was  advisory 
to  the  Secretary,  is  titled  "A  Future  for 
Freedmen's  Hospital"  and  ntimbers  61  pages. 


cernlng  the  plight  of  the  hospital  and  the  re- 
sulting adjuBtments  by  the  adminisuatlon, 
the  professional  staff,  and  by  the  patients 
who  utilize  its  resources  In  assessing  these 
handicaps,  the  study  'lommisslon  pwlnted 
out:  "It  is  no  wonder  that  the  fee-paying 
Negro  patient  seeks  admission  to  hospitals 
other  than  Freedmen's,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  Negro  physician.  In  like  manner  it 
is  understandable  why  the  non-Negro  pa- 
tient, once  served  In  l.itge  numhers,  prefers 
his  hospitalization  e!:ewhere.  The  rate 
structure  has  been  set  considerably  below 
cost  p.artly  in  recognition  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  facilities.  It  may  be  conjectured  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  restrictive  admission  pol- 
icies of  other  hospitals  (  n  the  one  hand  and 
the  great  demand  for  medical  care  on  the 
other,  the  number  of  fee-paying  patients 
would  have  declined  ir.  tead  oi  c;rown  with 
r.spect  to  third-party  Instired  patlent=.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  >ut  that  Freedmen's 
Hospltil  IS  l.i^k.i.R  ;:i  •  mipr..  ite  facilities 
which  are  specified  cov<rape  for  most  types 
of  insurance.  From  thj  standpoint  of  in- 
centives that  attract  hlzh  c  .llbor  staff,  the 
hospital  fiUlE  with  respect  to  the  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  jrivBte  patients  and 
for  the  conduct  of  extensive  basic  and  ap- 
plied research.  The  pri  rate  pntlcnt  and  re- 
search faculties  that  attract  staff  will  also 
improve  the  hospital's  fiscal  situation  by  as- 
suring increasing  Income  from  these  sources 
To  assure  that  these  ln:»me.  staff,  and  re- 
search objectives  are  mtt,  the  present  p'.*nt 
nuiit  be  replaced  by  a  n..xlern  structure." 

Notwithstanding  the  ',  alidlty  of  these  ob- 
servations, the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  undertook  In  1959  to 
Inaugtirat*  substantlfll  increases  in  the  rates 
for  the  care  of  lnpati'nt"=  at  Freedmen's 
Hospital.  A  commi'-te*  representative  of 
the  hospital  staff  then  t  Irected  to  Secretary 
Arthur  Flemmlng  (July  1959>  a  communi- 
cation which  cmphaslze<  the  absence  within 
the  entire  hospital  of  either  private  or  seml- 
prlvate  accommodations  consistent  with  the 
definition  of  most  insun.nce  carriers  and  af- 
firmed the  position  that  it  was  unrealistic 
to  prescribe  a  rate  structure  for  Freedmen's 
Hospital  comparable  to  that  employed  for 
modern  hospital  facUltl«  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Later,  after  a  conference  be- 
tween Mr.  Flemimlng  and  the  staff  commit- 
tee fn^m  Freedmen's  Hospital,  the  Secretary 
opp<jsed  the  elevation  cf  hosplUl  rates,  al- 
though It  was  conceded  that  a  sound  fLscal 
]vii;cy  must  Inevitably  be  introduced  within 
the  hospital. 

During  1960.  a  Freedmen's  Hospital  staff 
committee  sought  met  hods  through  which 
the  hospital  might  better  fulfil!  Its  obliga- 
tion to  contribute  to  knowledge  by  effecting 
a  climate  to  encourage  tnd  sustain  produc- 
tive scientific  investigation.  As  a  collateral 
accomplishment,  we  soujht  a  mechanism  for 
the  acceptance  of  grart-ln-aid  funds  and 
through  them  a  methoc:  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  hospital  ii  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  hojpital's  facilities  and 
services  were  utilized  for  research.  A  pro- 
tracted study  demoi^str.  ted  that  Freedmen's 
Hospital,  unlike  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  and  Vet- 
eriUis"  Administration  h  jspltals,  is  Ineligible 
to  receive  grant  funds  f  )r  research  from  the 
N.itional  Institutes  cf  H<  alth,  the  preponder- 
ant source  of  moneys  lor  medical  research. 
Moreover,  a  request  by  the  administration 
of  Freedmen's  H<jspltal  f  Dr  itemized  funds  for 
research  within  the  budget  of  the  hospital 
(1961-62)  was  denied  df'splte  tlie  precedence 
of  generous  grants  bj  the  administering 
agencies  to  St.  Elizabet^s  Hospital,  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hosi)ltals,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  none  of 
which  maintain  acad.'mic  resp  .nsibilities 
comparable  to  Freedmeii's  Hospital  Finally. 
there  appeared  to  be  tlie  point  of  view  that 
Freedmen's  Hospital  is  unique  and  therefore 
legislation  which  applies  to  other  sister  hos- 


pitals even  within  the  same  department  does 
not  apply  to  it.  The  opinion  that  legislation 
designed  for  other  hospitals  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  never  permissive  with  respect  to  Freed- 
men's Hospital  in  effect  perpetuates  arcl^alc 
restrictions  and  regulations  which  are  com- 
pletely inconsistent  with  the  modern  hos- 
pital's function.  This  handicap  and  the 
other  difficulties  already  mentioned  point  up 
the  need  lor  basic  legislation  for  Freedmen's 
Hospital  in  order  to  assure  iu  permanent 
status  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  conducting 
Its  several  programs. 

Now  more  than  5  years  after  the  comple- 
t:  jn  of  the  report  t)f  Freedmen's  Hospital 
Study  Commission,  the  inequities  sui&taiued 
by  an  outmoded,  inadequate  facility  without 
cnilfiiitencd  legislative  support  are  -Jie  n.ore 
prose  and  even  le.'-s  reconcilable.  De.sjjite 
the  unret-oived  demands  for  medical  care 
wUhlu  the  community,  many  fee-pa\ing  ps- 
tic.'..s  who  continue  to  seek  admission  to 
Frcfdm'^n'--  Hospital  are  motivated  largely 
by  loyaliics  and  an  enduring  identity  v.ith 
tile  Intt.tu'ion  Since  95  percent  or  m.ore 
of  Negro  phvr,lr:.ins  residing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  staff  prlvUeees  in  no  oilier 
l..>spu3l,  there  is  thus  placed  upon  ihem,  in 
adarion  to  the  stigma  of  discrimination  and 
r.n  unhr.ppy  restriction  of  choice,  the  ad.icd 
burden  (if  Fustainlng  an  essentially  com- 
petitive practice  with  dependence  upon  tojis 
ijesides  t-iosc  of  professional  competence  and 
npijr'.jTi.'.te  f.iriUtie.?, 

That   approximately  one-half  of  a'.l  An.cr- 
Iran    Negroes  lu   the  health   and   allied  pro- 
fessions   received    a    variable    part    of    their 
professional     training     within     Freedmen's 
Hospit;'.!  attests  for  the  scope  of  Its  useful- 
ness and  the  breadth  of  its  contributions  to 
o>;r  Nation      If  we  may  assume  that  in  the 
f'nsenre    or    the    subsequent    falltire    of    the 
hospital.  Americans  will  suffer  a  lots   ccm.- 
p-.rab!e  In  extent  to  the  broad  benefits  ac- 
crued because  of  pre\ious  services  rendered 
bv    Freedmen's    Hospital,    then    It    Is    Incon- 
flEtent  'With  national  goals  either  to  abandon 
the   facility  or   to  permit  it   to  become   in- 
effectual and  unprcxluctlve  through  neglect. 
Precx-ctipled  as  we  are  in  these  times  with 
the   political    value  of   symbols   and   the   re- 
flection of  our  Image  especially  as  these  in- 
fluence   the    attitudes,    the    affections,    and 
the   altnements    of    underdeveloped    peoples, 
Americans    have    expended    vastly    of    their 
substance    out    of   the    conviction    that   our 
survival    was    a   determinant    fact.>r.     Pres- 
ently  and   for  generations   before   the   rela- 
tionship was   identifiable  as  a  laudable  in- 
strument    of     national     policy,     Freedmen's 
Hospital    and     Howard    University     tofether 
provided    substantially,    perhaps    the    most 
substantially  of  all  American  hospitals  ^nd 
universities,  for  the  education  and  training 
of  colored  physicians,  nurses,  and  technicians 
from  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  and  from 
Africa,   most   notably.     It  would   be  difficult 
in  the  presently  restricted  market  of  inter- 
national relations  to  purchase  the  inestUna- 
ble   gfXKl   win    and   the   Indebtedness   wliich 
this  effort  has  earned  for  the  United  Strtes 
The  expression  of  the  Freedmen's  Hosj;ital 
Study    Comm.lsslon    In    its    concern    for    Uie 
hospital  in  this  context  is  quoted  hereafter: 
"Not    to    be   omitted    from    the    question   of 
phvsical    plant   is   the    consideration   of   the 
role  that  Freedmen's  Hospital  currently  plays 
as   a   national   and   IntPrnatlonal   symbol  of 
America's  attitude  toward   l^s  most   Impor- 
tant minority  group.     By  all  m.^d'?rn  hcrtspi- 
tal  standards  Freedmen's  Is  not  a  symb'il  of 
which  America  can  be  proud.     Inasmuch  as 
this   factor   of  public   and   Internationa]    re- 
lations  Is   a    matter  of   present   and   of   the 
Immediate  future,  something  must  be  done 
as  s.x>n  i.    possible  to  counteract  the  impres- 
sion   made    upon    every    visltiiig   representJi- 
tive  of  other  nations      Until  S'.ich  a  tine  ;-.s 
the    hospital    becomes    fully    inteerate<l.    a 
modern  plant  ic  serve  primsrny  the  needs  of 


the  Negro  is  an  essential  symbol  r'.  Amer- 
ica's Intent.  And  without  the  attraction  of 
a  modem  plant,  the  full  integration  objec- 
tives which  require  a  two-way  movement 
will  never  be  achieved  ' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  adjudge  that 
the  considerations  constituting  the  pattern 
for  this  conclusion  by  the  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital Study  Commission  In  1955  are  pres- 
ently even  more  compelling  after  one  ex- 
amines them  in  the  light  of  the  political 
and  social  revolutions  whi'-h  have  trans- 
it >rmed  the  world  fince  then. 

Whereas  the  circumstances  which  affirm 
the  constantly  expanding  need  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  appropriately  modern  i"a- 
cllity  in  place  of  the  present  Freedmen's 
Hospital  are  unquestioned,  the  climate  for 
the  proposed  trarsfer  of  ownersitip  of  the 
ho-,pltr.l  frcm.  the  Federal  G-^vernment  to 
How--rd  University  has  been  increasingly 
hostile.  Without  reg.-rd  to  the  merits  of 
trrnsfer.  we  must  a^ree  that  whether  or 
not  transfer  was  designed  to  foster  legisla- 
tive support  it  h:ts  indeed  been  the  focus 
of  an  unrelent.ng  opposition.  The  only 
logical  recourse  in  view  of  the  mresolved 
htiman  needs  is  our  appeal  to  .sep.irate  the 
issue  of  transfer,  about  which  there  are 
strong  diiTerenccF,  from  the  basic  plea  lor 
a  new  hospital  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
be  realized  promptly.  The  fate  of  transfer 
may  then  be  argued  upon  Its  merits  with- 
out exacting  ns  an  unreasonable  toll  the 
continued  orcupancy  cf  a  facility  which  by 
American  hospital  standards  is  not  fit  to 
hou'^e  patients. 

srPrLLMKNT 

.Appended  to  this  statement  are  appro- 
priate commentaries  which  express  points 
of  view  in  relationship  to  the  need  for  new 
construction    for    Freedmen's    Hospital. 

Fc-mrr  Congressman 

Lxcf  rpt  from  the  Congressional  Record 
f  f  June  8.  1954.  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Fred  E.  Busbey.  of  Illinois,  from  the  floor 
debate  of  the  House  of  R,epresentatives. 
L  bor-HEW   appropriation,   fiscal   year    1955 

"I  desire  to  say  a  little  about  Freedmen's 
Hospital.  They  have  a  very,  very  acute  . 
problem  out  there,  and  I  only  wish  I  had 
the  c.billty  to  find  the  solution.  I  visited 
the  hospital  and  went  over  It  from  top  to 
bottom.     The  conditions  are  deplorable. 

Tlie  muses  have  to  work  at  a  desk  Just 
otuside  of  the  wa.slu-oom — a  washroom  that 
is  not  very  presentable.  The  hospital  Is  net 
laid  out  correctly.  It  Is  a  very  old  building, 
as  you  knew.  I  would  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend spending  additional  money  on  this 
building,  because  I  do  not  believe  you  could 
possibly  make  it  what  would  be  considered 
under  today's  standards,  a  first-class  hos- 
pital." 

The  Presidciit  of  the  Untied  States 
Excerpt  from  a  message  directed  by  the 
t  len  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  John  F 
Kennedy,  to  the  Association  of  Former  In- 
terns and  Residents  of  Freedmen's  Hospital 
on  Jane  8.  1960;  "I  shall  appreciate  your 
advising  the  association  (of  former  Interns 
and  residents  of  Freedmen's  Hospital)  that 
1  suppirt  your  resolution  of  May  1.  1960,  for 
the  construction  of  a  modern,  adequately 
equipped  hospital  facility  in  order  that 
Freedmen's  Hospital  can  continue  its  his- 
toric and  unique  service  to  the  American 
people." 

(Signed)     John  F.  Ktnnftjv. 

conclusion 
It  is  entirely  within  the  interest  of  the 
local,  national,  and  international  comm.u- 
nities  that  Freedmen's  Hospital  be  developed 
into  a  highly  acceptable  medical  center  pro- 
viding superior  programs  In  medical  service 
and  medical  education.  By  so  doing,  our 
Government  would  create  a  s3rmbol  of  this 
country's  c<.incern  for  the  health  problems  of 
all  people. 
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The  funds  expended  would  be  minimal  in 
comparison  with  the  advantages  such  ex- 
p<'nditure  would  bring.  In  order  to  imple- 
ment this  program  of  development,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  by 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  affirm- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  need  for  an  ade- 
qaate  modern  facility  for  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital and  the  approval  of  funds  to  undertake 
plnnning  of  the  new  construction. 


I  From  the  Washington  Daily  News.  July  12. 
1961) 

Fifty-three-Year-Old  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital— It's  a  Problem  of  Ace 
(By  Jerry  Doolittle) 

Freedmen's  Hospital,  a  large,  rambling 
building  near  Griffith  Stadium,  seems  to 
carry  its  53  years  lightly — from  the  outside. 

But  inside.  Freedmen's  shows  its  years  as 
unmistakably  as  a  middle-aged  lady  under 
s^rong  light.  The  hospital  is  far  beyond 
temporary  patching  up — and  even  beyond 
extensive  str  jctural  repairs. 

Its  faults  are  built  in,  and  so  apparent 
that  no  patient  or  visitor  can  miss  them. 

"How  they  can  run  that  place  is  beyond 
nie."  a  senatorial  aid  said. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Abraham  Ribicoff  was  even  blunter  in 
Capitol  Hill  testimony.  "Freedmen's,  let's 
put  it  frankly,  is  a  dump,"  he  charged.  "The 
Federal  Government  should  be  ashamed  to 
sponsor  an  institution  like  Freedmen's  to- 
day." 

"I  really  believe  Freedmen's  Hospital  is  so 
old  nothing  can  be  done  for  it, "  a  recent 
patient  said.  "It  needs  to  be  torn  down  and 
started  all  over  from  the  beginning." 

AGE    PROBLEM 

The  main  problem  is  simply  age;  53  is 
ancient  by  hospital  standards.  When  Freed- 
men's was  built  in  1908.  for  example,  hos- 
pital architects  felt  ceilings  should  be  high 
and  wards  large. 

And  hospitals,  they  believed,  should  con- 
sist largely  of  wings  spraying  out  In  all  direc- 
tions, with  each  bed  near  a  window. 

"So  we're  stuck  with  a  lot  of  space  we  can't 
use  economically,"  Freedmen's  Superintend- 
ent Charles  E.  Burbridge  said  recently. 
"Nowadays  the  theory  is  to  bring  everything 
closer  together  for   efficient   central   service. 

"Stand  in  one  of  our  corridors  and  you  can 
see  two  blocks.  The  building  runs  from 
Fourth  to  Sixth  Streets.  Making  the  rounds 
is  like  playing  nine  holes  of  golf. 

"It's  constructed  entirely  wrong  for  mod- 
ern hospitalization.  Services  are  in  poor  re- 
lationship to  each  other.  For  example,  the 
female  orthopedic  ward  is  on  the  second 
floor.  The  plaster  room  is  in  the  basement 
in  another  wing. 

"Each  time  a  cast  lias  to  be  put  on.  we've 
either  got  to  take  the  patients  practically 
blocks  away  to  the  plaster  room,  or  the  plas- 
ter man  has  to  go  to  the  ward." 

OTHER  LACKS 

Freedmen'.>  has  about  a  third  of  the  stor- 
age space  a  hospital  its  size  should  have. 
There  are  no  wheelchair  and  stretcher  rooms, 
so  these  must  be  stored  in  the  halls. 

Only  8  Of  the  hospital's  12  wards  have  so- 
lariums  available  for  recuperating  patients 
to  sit  in — and  so  they  must  read,  talk,  or 
play  games  in  the  corridors. 

The  sterilizing  room,  once  open  8  hours 
a  day.  must  now  be  run  around  the  clock  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  for  sterile  linens 
and  equipment  made  by  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  patients. 

Medical  students  from  Howard  University 
must  keep  their  books  and  clothes  in  metal 
lockers  which  line  both  sides  of  a  main  base- 
ment corridor.  The  lockers  choke  the  hall- 
way so  that  two  people  can  barely  pass. 
When  two  stretchers  meet,  one  must  back  up, 

Every  available  inch  of  space  must  be  used 
for  storage,   which   means   a   general    untidi- 


ness in  closets,  halls  and  elsewhere.  The 
laundry  is  cramped,  and  the  kitchen  old 
fashioned. 

TWENTY -EIGHT-BED    WARDS 

And  where  modern  hospital  buildings 
prefer  wards  no  larger  that  4  beds,  Freed- 
men's has  28-be(i  wards— with  from  3  to  4 
private  rooms  attached  to  ej^ch  ward. 

The  wards  are  usually  ftlft>d  to  rapacity — 
and  sometimes  emergency  patient,';  must  be 
put  in  beds  set  up  in  the  aisles  There  are 
no  proper  nursing  stations,  and  the  nurses 
on  duty  use  a  desk  at  one  end  of  the  ward 
corridors  as  their  headquarters. 

For  each  31-  to  32-p.Uient  ward,  there  are 
two  toilets,  two  siiiks  and  one  bath.  In  at 
least  one  ward,  storage  room  is  .so  limited 
that  supplies  are  kept  in  the  single  bath- 
room— even  in  the  bailitub  itself. 

Listen  to  one  lormer  patient: 

"Two  commodes  for  28  women  In  the 
morning  we  waitod  '-ur  turn  to  use  the  bath- 
room facilities  '  I  m  not  squeamish  but 
that  unsettled  me  quite  a  bit.  It's  a  little 
hard  to  strip  in  front  of  a  line  of  women 
Th?y  had  to  line  up  or  thpy  lost  their  placi  " 

There  are  35  aclult  beds.  50  bassinets  and 
two  delivery  rooms  in  the  obstetrical  ward. 
Despite  this,  3,135  babies  were  delivered  at 
Freedmen's  last  year — about  a  third  of  all 
colored  babies  b<irn  in  the  District. 

The  emergency  rooms  handled  37.513  pa- 
tients last  year,  91  414  were  treated  in  the 
hospital's  clinics  and  14  209  required 
hospitalization. 

And  the  load  is  increasing  "We  already 
have  one  of  the  most  active  emergency  rooms 
in  the  city.  This  year  we  liave  had  terrific 
pressure  from  demands  for  all  our  services," 
Dr.  Burbridge  said. 

TOPFLIr.HT    CARE 

Despite  obsolescence  and  cniwding,  how- 
ever, Freedmen's  offers  topflight  medical 
care.  Howard  Medical  School  uses  the  hos- 
pitiil  and  Freedmen's  has  its  own  nursing 
school  there. 

"The  hospital  has  contributed  in  one  way 
or  another  to  the  education  of  lialf  the  Ne- 
gro physicians  and  other  paramedical  per- 
sonnel  in   the  country,  "   Dr.  Burbridge  said. 

No  matter  how  cmnpetent  the  staff,  how- 
ever, the  only  permanent  cure  for  what  alls 
Freedmen's  is  razing  and  rebuilding  And. 
if  Congress  agrees,  tins  cure  may  be  on  the 
way 

The  old  Freedmen's  bureaus  were  set  up 
all  over  the  country  in  1865  to  provide  food 
and  lodging  for  freed  slaves.  The  Washing- 
ton Bureati  eventually  developed  Into  a 
hospital,  and  ig  the  last  remnant  of  the 
system. 

At  various  limes  it  h.ts  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Army,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and.  now,  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

HEW  wants  to  turn  it  over  to  Howard 
University,  and  rebuild  the  whole  hospital-- 
and  there  is  a  struncer  chance  this  session 
than  in  the  past  that  Cnngres.i  will  agree, 

DILL     READY 

Tomorrow  a  bill  to  tran.?fer  Freedmen's 
to  Howard  and  provide  an  unspecified 
amount  of  money  to  replace  the  old  build- 
ing goes  before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee 

Representative  Edith  CIreen,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  who  sponsored  the  bill  and  shep- 
herded it  successfully  through  her  special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  in  May,  pre- 
dicted yesterday  that  tlie  fvill  committee 
would  pass  the  me.isure  on  to  the  Labor 
Committee. 

"I  expect  it  to  be  passed  by  the  end  of 
the  session — probably  sometime  this  fall." 
Mrs.  Green  said.  "I  would  liope  the  hos- 
pital could  move  into  a  new  facility  in  3 
years'  time.  A  few  people  who  always  look 
at   the   dollar  sign   and  forget   other  values 


may  object  to  the  bill,  but  I  think  it  will 
pass" 

If  it  does,  a  lot  of  work  will  still  remain 
to  be  done.  "No  plans  have  been  drawn." 
Dr.  Burbridge  said,  "and  no  site  has  been 
picked,  though  presumably  a  new  building 
would  go  somewhere  on  the  11  acre.''  we  al- 
ready have. 

"Planning  a  hospital  is  a  long  Job  you 
have  to  go  w  each  department  head  and  find 
out  what  he  needs  and  then  work  it  out 
with  the  architect.  Construction  takes  a 
long  time.  too.  I'd  estimate  it  might  be  4 
or  5  years  before  a  new  hospital  could  be 
ready." 

H  impure  Y     VIEW 

One  pleader  for  sp>eed  is  Senator  Hi  beri 
HuMPHKiY,  Demiicrat.  of  Minnesota,  wbo 
toured  Freedmen's  recently.  Its  appall- 
ingly bad,  "  Senator  Humphrey  said.  We've 
got  to  get  moving  on  a  new  ho,spltal  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  I  was  stunned  by  con- 
ditions " 

The  administration,  too,  can  be  expected  U> 
back  the  Freedinen  s  bill  in  its  passage 
through  both  Houses  of  Congress  In  Hill 
testimony.  Secretary  Ribicoff  in  May  called 
lor  action  tins  session  on  freeing  money  for 
the  Job.  And  he  branded  conditions  at 
Frfedmens  "a  disgrace   " 

■  It  cun't  come  ux)  fast  for  us."  said  one 
hospital  official        God  knows  we  need  it   " 


I  From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  June  29,  1961 1 

FRf  FDMEN  S  SQI'ALOR   HIT  BY  SENATC>R 

( By  Thomas  Wolfe  > 

Shockt'd  by  what  he  saw  in  a  surprise  tour. 
Senator  Hudert  H  Humphrey,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  yesterday  called  conditions  at 
Freedmen's  Hospital  ii  national  disgrace, 
an  outrage,  and  "more  prlmlti\e  than  any- 
thing I  ve  ever  seen  except  for  some  of  the 
hospitals  for  the  Indians  in  Minnesota   " 

Because  Freedmen's  is  primarily  for 
Negroes,  he  chari^ed  in  an  interview,  the  hos- 
pital hiis  been  allowed  to  wallow  in  "ob- 
solescence and  deterioration   " 

"Freedmen  s,"  he  said,  "should  receive  for- 
eign aid  " 

What  lie  read  and  heard  about  Freedmen's 
prompted  the  peppery  assist.int  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  to  tour  the  place  vir- 
tually unannounced  — he  gave  only  half  an 
hour's  notice. 

inventory  of  squalor 

What  he  and  an  aid  saw,  he  said,  turned 
their  note  taking  into  an  Inventory  of 
squalor: 

Garbage,  patients,  and  laundry  moving 
down  the  same  halls,  because  of  lack  of  any 
other  facilities. 

Garbage  and  dirty  linen  accumulating  in 
a  laboratory. 

Thirty  to  forty  patients  in  one  ward  with 
Just  two  washbowls,  two  toilet  bowls—  and 
no  privacy. 

Doctors  and  nurses  forced  to  u.se  a  base- 
ment locker  room  "which  no  boiler  fact<-vry 
could  tolerate  -the  union  would  walk  otit 
on  strike." 

"A  shock  treatment  room  that  wouldn't 
make  a  good  broom  closet  A  totally  in- 
adequate (  postsurgery )  recovery  room  A 
lunchroom  barely  20  by  20  which  all  the 
nurses  and  docttirs  must  use." 

X-ray  facilities  so  crowded  that  the  radi- 
ologist risks  radiation  poisoning  because  his 
office  is  In  the  same  rofnn  as  his  equipment. 

shocked  .\nd  aghast 

Humphrey  said  ttie  hospital  is  a  firetrap, 
to  boot,  and  should  be  condemned:  "If  the 
District  CommLssioners  were  doing  their  job, 
they    would     have    condemned     it    already. 

"The  situation  Is  ridiculous.  I  was 
shtjcked  and  aghast,"  said  tlie  Senator,  a 
former  mayor  of  Minneapolis.  "We  need  a 
new  hospital  and  we  need  it  now.  We  can't 
;.tTord  to   waste  time  lu-guing  over   whether 


Howard  University  or  the  Government  should 
run  It  " 

The  50-year-old  Preelmen's  building  Is 
currently  run  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  A  House  Educa- 
tion subcommittee  voted  May  19  to  build 
a  new  Freedmen's  Hoi  pltal  and  transfer 
ownership  to  Howard.  The  bill  must  be 
considered  by  the  full  House  Education 
Committee,  probably  ne;  t  month. 

[From  the  Washington   iDC  )    Kund.iy  Star. 

July  2,  1961] 

Rebuild  Ft.itdmen's 

Senator  Humphrey  cf  Minnesota  Is  the 
hitest  of  a  number  of  jromUiCnt  officials  to 
tour  FVcodmcn's  Hopitnl.  and  to  be  appal!ed 
by  the  disgraceful  a::d  outrageous  conditl'^ns 
which  pxli-t  there  His  intercut  is  eratifying. 
and  we  wholeheartedly  second  the  urgency 
of  his  demand  that  a  ncv  hospital  be  buUt  to 
replace  the  old. 

The  lmixjr'.,aiit  conflderatlon  now  Is  that 
this  Interest  be  transhued  Into  action,  th.it 
Senator  Humphrey  ure  his  full  Influence  to 
see  that  a  b!!!  Is  Introdured  and  that  hear- 
ings arc  held  In  th.^  Serate  to  authorize  the 
new  Federal  con.'itructl'.n  Such  legislation 
already  has  cleared  a  House  Education  suti- 
tommittee,  and  reportedly  is  scheduled  for 
c.irly  consideration  by  the  full  committee 
In  the  Senate,  however,  llie  matter  has  lan- 
^M-.l-'hcd  since  hearings  were  held  3  years  ago. 

We  support  tlic  provi.-ions  of  the  House 
bill,  which  also  Include  the  transfer  of  the 
new  hospital  to  Hownrd  University.  This  po- 
sition likewise  is  backed  by  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Ribicoff 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  de- 
velop an  even  closer  affiliation  between  these 
institutions  than  has  existed  in  the  past:  the 
university  would  gain  much  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  decent  t.eacTing  facilities,  and  of 
courEC  the  hospital  lUso  would  benefit. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  this  affiliation 
would  not  be  Impaired,  and  Indeed  that  ad- 
vantages would  accrue,  if  the  HEW  retained 
control  of  the  hospita..  Presumably  these 
views  will  be  given  con.<-ideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  they  were  by  the  House  subcommit- 
tee. 

As  Senator  Humphrfy  emphasized,  how- 
ever, such  differences  inu'^t  not  be  be  per- 
mitted to  ensnarl  the  Federal  legislation.  n.s 
they  have  In  the  past.  In  his  words:  "We 
need  a  hospital,  and  we  need  it  now." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Madam  President, 
I  really  must  say  that  I  am  sure  that  if 
the  condition  which  exists  at  Freedmen's 
Hospital  had  prevailed  in  any  otJier  hos- 
pital in  the  city  of  \\'ashinRton.  it  would 
not  have  been  tolerated.  But  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  these  con- 
ditions have  continued  at  Freedmen's 
Hospital  is  that  the  patients  there  are 
Negroes.  That  is  rank  injustice;  it  is 
unfair,  unmoral,  and  inexcusable.  We 
should  provide  good  ho.spital  facilities 
for  hospital  patients,  regardless  of  their 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin.  This  hos- 
pital can  be  used  by  persons  of  every 
lace.  cieed,  and  nationality.  They  are 
entitled  to  receive  good  hospital  care 
and  to  have  the  benefit  of  good  facili- 
ties. But  that  is  not  the  case  in  this 
hospital.  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, past  and  present,  are  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  this  situation.  Be- 
fore we  talk  about  building  hospitals  in 
CDimtries  all  over  the  world — a  matter  in 
which  I  am  very  interested — we  should 
proceed  to  provide  reasonable  facilities 
for  the  hospitals  in  our  country,  for  the 
caie  of  those  who  are  in  need  and  who 
are  willing  to  pay  for  such  care.  I  sub- 
mit that  a  charge  of  $18  to  $20  a  day 


for  a  hospital  bed  in  an  overcrowded 
ward  is  not  a  low  price;  but  that  is  the 
prevailing  rate  in  Freedmen's  Hospital 
at  this  time. 

I  urge  on  the  Senate  speedy  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  bill  1  have  intro- 
duced, so  that  prompt  progress  can  be 
made  with  improving  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  this  hospital.  We  cannot 
wait  another  6  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  22651  to  establish  a  teach- 
ing ^hospital  for  Howard  University  to 
transfer  Freedmen's  Hospital  to  the 
university,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  .ind 
Public  Welfare. 


REDUCTION  OF  EXEMPTION  FRDM 
PAYMENT  OP  DUTY  BY  RETURN- 
ING  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
tc  speak  in  rceard  to  a  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  Friday.  This 
matter  appears  in  the  Record  for  :i^ri- 
day,  under  a  heading  "Reduction  of  Ex- 
emption From  Payment  of  Duty  by  Re- 
turninii  Residents."  The  bill  is  H.R. 
6611,  Calendar  No.  452. 

I  wi-^h  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  ByrdI,  is  now  in  the  Chamber  at 
my  request. 

I  shall  address  the  Senate  very  br  efly 
on  this  question.  When  I  conclude.  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  request  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  was  made  and  was  laid  on  the 
table,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  vacated.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  Ircm 
■Virginia  will  object  to  that  request — for 
reasons  with  which  I  am  quite  fam  liar. 
But  I  wish  to  lay  the  situation  before  the 
Senate, 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  been 
very  eracious  in  agreeing  with  me  that 
it  is  proper  for  this  matter  to  be  laid 
before  the  Senate,  because  when  th(?  bill 
was  passed  there  was  no  debate.  There 
is  quite  a  human  reason  for  that:  I  was 
in  the  old  Supreme  Court  chamber,  hav- 
ing as  my  luncheon  guests  there  a  ilele- 
gation  from  Brazil,  which  came  her?  for 
the  serious  purpose  of  an  interparlia- 
mentary group  for  tourism.  Through  a 
confluence  of  circumstances — which  was 
not  the  fault  of  anyone — the  result  was 
that  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
address  myself  to  the  bill,  here  on  the 
floor,  at  the  time  when  the  bill  was 
brought  up  in  the  Senate.  I  emphasize 
that  I  do  not  make  this  statement  be- 
cause of  any  failure  to  notify  me,  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  No  one  was  at  fault ; 
it  was  simply  one  of  those  unfortunate 
situations. 

However,  this  matter  is  so  important 
that  I  would  feel  remiss  in  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duty  if  I  did  not  lay  the  sit- 
uation before  the  Senate,  before  the  bill 
is  messaged  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   That  is  the  present  situation. 


Madam  President,  I  know  that  the 
Treasury  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
bill,  because  of  the  balance-of-payments 
situation;  and,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, that  is  controlling  on  the  attitude 
of  the  chaii-man  of  the  committee,  hcw- 
ever  he  might  feel  about  the  matter 
himself,  I  shall  make  this  statement  m 
full  lisht  of  that  situation. 

Madam  President,  by  means  of  this 
bill — v.hich  beyond  any  question  will  be- 
come law,  because  both  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy  have  re- 
quested its  enactment — the  duty-free 
allowance  for  American  citizens  who  re- 
turn from  tourist  trips  abroad  will  be 
drrreased  from  S500.  where  it  was  set 
following  V.'oiid  War  II,  to  $100.  where 
it  previously  had  stood  for  many  years, 
lon.a  before  modei'n  conditions  and  mod- 
ern travel.  This  is  proposed  to  be  dene 
in  the  name  of  tiTing  to  do  somethinr 
about  cur  balance  of  payments. 

There  is  no  question  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  balance  of  payments  is  not 
a  troublesome  financial  factor.  As  re- 
cently as  last  year  it  was  seriously  aa- 
verse  to  us,  for  at  that  time  it  amounted 
to  $4  billion  a  year.  It  remains  a  very 
grave  threat  to  the  United  States. 

The  question  is  whether  what  would 
be  done  by  means  of  this  measure  would 
be  far  more  disadvantageous  than  what 
would  come  from  not  enacting  this  meas- 
ure. I  deeply  believe  that  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  do  more  harm  than  good 

Madam  President,  the  broadest  esti- 
mate is  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  result  in  keeping  in  the  United 
States  $150  million,  which  otherwise 
would  be  spent  abroad,  if  the  bill  were 
not  enacted. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  the 
present  time  almost  2  million  Ameri- 
cans travel  abroad  in  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me,  and  I  think  it  is  also 
inconceivable  to  anyone  else  who  has 
traveled  abroad,  that  American  travelers 
w  (11.  on  account  of  Uie  enactment  of  this 
bill,  vei-y  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of 
piiich.nses  they  make  abroad,  for  the 
import  duties  which  would  result  from 
enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  be  so 
great  as  to  have  that  effect  on  anj'one 
V  ho  can  afford  to  make  such  a  trip.  So 
I  doubt  that  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
have  anything  more  than  a  minuscule 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

On  the  other  hand.  Madam  President, 
we  shall  be  hearing  in  a  most  definite 
way  about  this  matter  from  the  Ameri- 
cans who  will  be  returning,  this  summer, 
from  travel  overseas.  I  do  not  think 
many  of  them  know  about  the  action 
now  proposed;  and  when  they  return — 
and,  as  we  know,  thousands  of  them  will 
be  returning  this  August  and  Septem- 
ber—their protests  will  echo  and  reecho 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Furthermore,  we  confront  a  very  seri- 
ous situation  with  many  of  our  good 
friends  who  will  be  affected  verj.'  mate- 
rially by  our  action  in  connection  with 
this  problem. 

I  have  received  a  telegram — and  I  am 
sure  that  other  Senators  have  also  re- 
ceived one — from  the  Bermuda  Trade 
Development  Board,  complaining  about 
the  action  proposed  in  connection  with 
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this  bill,  and  pointing  out  that  Bermuda 
spends  per  capita  $633  for  each  of  its 
citizens,  in  purchases  which  it  makes  in 
the  United  States ;  and  also  pointing  out 
that  an  area,  amounting  to  10  percent 
of  the  total  area  there,  has  been  given 
to  the  United  States  for  use  as  an  air- 
base  and  a  naval  base. 

Madam  President,  let  us  assume  that 
something  must  be  done  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  just  as  sympathetic  to  the 
correction  of  our  balance-of -payments 
situation  in  any  reasonable  way.  includ- 
ing the  ways  which  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  others  have  discussed, 
as  is  anyone  else.  But  I  believe  we  might 
have  gone  a  Uttle  easier  in  regard  to 
this  matter  and  might  have  allowed  the 
President  to  suspend  the  rigorous  ap- 
plication of  the  proposed  $100  limit  as 
regards  such  places  as  Bermuda  and 
similar  places  which  are  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  tourist  trade,  where  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  it.  and  thus  per- 
mit it  to  stand  at  $200.  the  figure  now 
set  in  the  bill  for  the  Virgin  Islands.  We 
are  told  that  that  would  help  avoid  dis- 
crimination in  the  case  of  various  coun- 
tries, but  that  it  would  run  afoul  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

I  would  certainly  recommend  that  we 
go  a  little  easy  in  regard  to  this  matter: 
for  instance,  that  the  allowance  be  re- 
duced to  $200.  which  is  now  the  allow- 
ance for  returning  American  travelers 
who  have  remained  out  of  the  United 
States  for  less  than  12  days. 

So  I  believe  we  are  making  a  very 
drastic  application  of  this  proposal,  in 
a  way  which  will  trouble  us  in  our  rela- 
tionships with  many  countries  in  which 
we  have  very  good  friends,  and  in  a  way 
which  will  not  do  a  great  deal  for  us  in 
terms  of  the  balance-of -payments  situa- 
tion, whereas  if  we  had  shown,  in  con- 
nection with  this  measure,  a  little  "give," 
our  action  might  have  done  much  more 
to  serve  the  purpose  intended,  and  not 
antagonize  the  large  number  of  persons 
who,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  antagonized. 

I  make  this  statement  because  the  bill 
is  limited  as  regards  the  period  of  time 
during  which  its  provisions  will  be  in 
effect.  The  bill  will  expire  in  1963.  It 
may,  indeed,  if  we  choose  to  make  it 
do  so,  expire  sooner  than  that.  We  could 
have  it  expire  in  1962. 

It  is  experimental  in  nature.  There- 
fore. I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  Senate  so  that  at 
least  the  Record  will  show  that  there 
was  some  voice  of  caution  and  considera- 
tion raised  in  respect  of  this  matter,  and 
that  the  views  of  a  small  group  of  people, 
but  people  who  are  extremely  friendly 
to  us,  and  who  are  very  strategically 
located,  like  the  Bermudans,  were  con- 
sidered. I  deeply  appreciate  the  under- 
standing in  this  matter  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  understand  from  the  chairman  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  sought  in  the 
committee  to  work  out  some  flexibility 
in  this  situation  in  favor  of  the  Carib- 
bean area — again  leading  very  much  to 
the  same  idea  I  had. 

So  I  lay  these  ideas  and  thoughts  be- 
fore the  Senate,  because  this  is  a  bill 
temporary  in  character,  which  could  be 


made  very  m^h  more  temporary  in 
character  if  our  experience  is  bad.  so  the 
Record  will  show  there  was  at  least  some 
consideration  given  to  the  matters  I  have 
just  raised. 

I  had  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
printed.  It  was  at  the  desk  when  the 
bill  was  considered,  but.  obviously,  in  my 
absence,  was  not  presented. 

The  amendment  was  different  m  char- 
acter from  the  ideas  I  have  just  been 
discussing.  Those  who  are  engaged  as 
tourists  in  coming  to  the  United  States 
would  be  favored,  in  similar  accommoda- 
tion, with  the  right  to  bring  up  to  $100 
in  gifts.  Right  now  that  figure  is  $10 
This  proposal  would  make  it  relative  to 
the  new  figure  we  are  settint:  for  return- 
ing U.S.  tourist^. 

This  measure,  incidentally,  wa.s  ap- 
proved both  by  the  Treat:ury  and  the 
Commerce  Depart ment.s.  I  have  had  the 
assurance  from  the  chahman  of  the 
committee,  for  which  I  am  grateful, 
that,  upon  an  appropriate  bill.  I  shall 
have  full  consideration — and.  I  have  lit- 
tle doubt,  successful  consideration— of 
this  particular  amendment. 

So  I  was  not  really  raising  the  point  I 
have  raised  because  of  the  amendment  I 
had.  which  was  approved  by  both  the 
Treasury  and  Commerce  Departments. 
In  carrying  out  that  idea.  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  printing  under  the  rule  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  'H.R.  5852'  to 
provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a  towing 
carriage  for  the  use  of  the  Universuy  of 
Michigan,  which  I  ask  be  referred  to 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  amendment  will 
take  care  of  the  particular  reciprocity 
situation  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  conclude  upon  this  basis,  and  then 
I  shall  make  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  think  we  are  doing  something 
which  will  turn  out  to  be  unwi.se  in  ref- 
erence to  cutting  down  the  privilege  of 
returning  American  travelers  to  $100.  I 
think  we  shall  hear  about  it  widely  and 
loudly.  I  think  we  are  unnecessarily 
offending  some  very  good  friends  of  ours 
to  whom  this  means  a  great  deal.  We 
could  have  done  everything  we  wanted 
to  do  by  making  a  very  modest  reduc- 
tion from  $500  to  S200.  I  think,  if  we 
had  granted  discretionary  authority  to 
the  President,  he  could  have  squared  the 
situation  with  other  nations  under 
GATT.  It  would  have  been  very  simple 
to  take  care  of  that  situation  by  giving 
the  President  such  authority. 

I  hope,  with  these  views  of  record,  we 
may  watch  very  carefully  what  occurs 
in  respect  to  this  matter  and  be  quite 
prepared,  if  we  need  to.  to  change  the 
situation. 

Madam  Pre-"~ident.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent,  notwithstanding  that  one  re- 
quest to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed  had  been  made  and 
tabled,  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
H.R.  6611  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I,s  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
H.R    6611  was  passed? 

I 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. I  regret  it  very  much,  but  I  feel 
compelled  to  object  to  the  request  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  his  understanding 
and  traditional  accommodation  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  would  not  have 
been  able  to  make  the  point  if  the  bill 
were  not  still  on  the  desk.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  been  most  gracious 
So  ha.s  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
tiie  majority  leader.  I  have  made  my 
point.  I  do  not  feel  that  whatever  I 
mi'i'ht  have  done  on  Friday  would 
have  changed  the  situation,  in  view 
of  the  action  of  the  committee.  I 
hope  what  I  have  said  today  will  have 
.some    effect    on    the   .situation. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ators  statement  has  been  very  helpful 
I  am  happy  he  made  it.  as  I  indicated  to 
him  privately,  because,  while  this  was 
an  administration  bill  and  I  am  sure 
there  was  considerable  support  for  it.  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  proposal 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  have 
made  to  give  the  discretionary  power  to 
the  President  would  have  been  a  much 
better  provision.  I  want  the  Senator 
to  know  that,  and  the  record  to  be  clear 
on  it.  I  hope  that  after  this  particular 
amendment  has  gone  into  effect,  because 
the  House  has  pa.ssed  it  and  it  will  be 
the  law,  it  will  be  carefully  reviewed  in 
very  short  order,  becau.se  I  think  that 
rather  than  help  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  .situation,  we  may  be  doing  some- 
thing we  shall  be  .sorry  for  in  terms  of 
our  tourist  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  telegram  to  me  from 
N.  H  P  Vesey,  chairman  of  the  Bermuda 
Trade  Development  Board,  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Seiiutnr  Jacob  K   J.avits, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wasliinyton.  DC: 

This  is  an  urgent  plea  for  your  considera- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  applying  H  R. 
6611  to  the  island  of  Bermuda  about  which 
I  wrote  you.  We  understand  you  will  soon 
be  asked  t<5  consider  this  bill  which  wuuld 
reduce  the  duty-free  allowance  on  purchases 
by  U.S.  tourists  from  $500  to  $100.  We  in 
Bermuda  genuinely  appreciate  the  purjK)se 
of  this  bill  which  is  to  alleviate  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payment  problem  but  we  are  con- 
fident that  applying  the  proposal  to  Ber- 
muda will  work  contrary  to  U.S.  objectives 
fur  the  fulIowinR  reasons;  Bermuda's  econ- 
omy is  almo.st  totally  dependent  upon  toiM-ist 
trade,  85  percent  of  which  comes  from  the 
United  States.  This  small  Island  has  no 
natural  resources.  It  must  import  nearly 
all  its  needs  and  buys  more  from  the  United 
States  than  from  any  other  country.  Last 
year  it  spent  $633  per  capita  for  U.S. 
goods  The  United  States  already  en- 
Joys  a  favorable  trade  position  with  Ber- 
muda but  if  nil  U.S.  tourists  limit  their  pur- 
chases to  $100  Bermuda  retail  sales  will  be 
reduced.      The    Inevitable    consequences    of 


this  would  be  a  decrease  in  Bermuda  pur- 
chases from  U.S.  suppliers.  This  Is  not  the 
intention  of  H.R  6611  but  this  would  be  its 
effect  insofar  as  Bermuda  is  concerned.  Mili- 
tary and  economic  security  are  Inseparable. 
This  bill  would  have  catastrophic  efTects  on 
the  economy  of  a  contiguous  island  area  on 
which  the  United  States  has  both  an  air- 
base  and  a  naval  base  For  mutual  security 
reasons  Bermuda  granted  10  percent  of  its 
limited  land  area  lor  these  purposes  the  land 
being  a  freewill  gift  so  far  as  Bermuda  is 
concerned.  In  summary  H.R.  6611  will  up- 
set the  favorable  balance  of  trade  that  the 
United  States  now  enjoys  in  Bermuda.  It 
will  be  a  devastating  blow  to  our  Island 
economy.  It  will  adversely  affect  the  social- 
economic  climate  of  a  militarily  Important, 
traditionally  friendly  contiguous  area.  It 
will  not,  in  our  opinion,  serve  the  Interest 
of  either  country  There  must  be  s ume  solu- 
tion to  the  US  balance-of-payment  prob- 
lem that  will  not  work  such  disproportion- 
ate harm  on  a  neighboring  Island  20  miles 
in  area  that  seeks  only  the  right  to  support 
itself  through  tourism,  the  only  trade  avail- 
able to  It. 

N.  H  P  Vesey, 
Chainnan.    Bermuda    Trade    Develop- 
ment Board. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  some 
qualms  about  the  proposal  which  was 
passed  last  week.  I  have  had  them  for 
some  time,  because  I  think,  in  addition 
to  some  of  our  friends  in  the  Caribbean, 
we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  the  business  transacted  by  our 
own  tourists  with  Canada  to  the  north 
and  Mexico  to  the  south.  I  hope  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  further  con- 
sideration may  be  given  to  this  proposal, 
so  that,  if  possible,  a  Presidential  pre- 
rogative basis,  at  least,  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  our  economic  re- 
lations with  our  neighbors  close  to  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  majority  leader 
was  present  when  I  said  it,  but  I  ex- 
pressed my  deep  appreciation  to  him, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI. 
and  the  deputy  majority  leader  I  Mr. 
Humphrey]  for  their  graciousness  and 
accommodation  in  allowing  the  frame- 
work to  continue  until  I  could  make 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  al- 
ways has  that  right. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  let 
the  Record  show  that  the  Senator  from 
California  believes  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  performed  a  service  in 
what  he  has  done  today;  and  had  the 
Senator  been  able  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  his  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  the  legislation  which  we  passed 
here  last  week,  I  believe  I  would  have 
supported  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  follow  it  through, 
and  where  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
the  proposal  can  do  so,  we  will  help  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


MILITARY  AIRCRAPT  FOR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  July  9,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  an 
attempt  to  extract  every  ounce  of  propa- 
ganda advantage  out  of  their  advanced 
aii'craft  demonstration,  gave  the  entire 
free  world,  and  more  particularly  the 
United  States,  the  most  serious  cause  to 
reconsider  the  course  and  direction  of 
our  own  aeronautical  programs — partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  military  aircraft. 

Although  the  purpose  of  this  airshow 
was  obviously  to  put  teeth  into  their 
threats  concerning  the  Berlin  situation, 
they  have  done  the  friends  of  liberty  a 
service  by  demonstrating  that  they,  with 
the  utmost  secrecy,  have  been  conducting 
a  modern  aircraft  building  and  develop- 
ment program,  and  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  their  efforts  in  this  area  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  The  warning 
contained  in  this  airpower  demonstra- 
tion is  apparent  for  all  to  see.  It  is  more 
eloquent  than  any  diplomatic  ex- 
change: it  is  more  ominous  than  any 
threat  conveyed  by  mere  words. 

In  America,  we  have  rested  in  the  be- 
lief that  h'e  have  enjoyed  a  marked  su- 
periority in  miUtary  aircraft.  Since  July 
9.  there  is  serious  doubt  that  this  is  true, 
for  we  have  not  fully  developed  our 
manned  systems  of  air  defense,  with  re- 
spect to  which  we  have  in  the  past  had 
a  technical  superiority. 

The  demonstration  of  the  new  Soviet 
planes  should  and  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  revaluation  of  our 
national  defense  posture  which  the 
President  has  so  wisely  ordered. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  we  should  not  voluntarily  sur- 
render our  leadership  in  the  field  of 
manned  aircraft  through  a  supine  re- 
fusal to  exploit  the  growth  potential  of 
our  own  most  advanced  aircraft. 

While  the  Russians  have  been  busy, 
secretly  developing  aircraft  comparable 
to  the  very  best  we  have,  we  at  the  same 
time  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  there  is  no  further 
need  for  more  manned  operational 
bombers  nor  our  most  advanced  inter- 
ceptor fighters,  and  the  course  has  been 
set  to  close  down  the  lines  of  production 
of  these  most  advanced  weapons  and  to 
dissipate  the  industrial  teams  which 
have  built  the  U.S.  posture  into  an  air 
fighting  force  second  to  none.  At  the 
same  time,  our  B-70  program  is  being 
starved. 

I  think  it  is  vital  that  we  reconsider 
the  decision  to  discontinue  production 
of  the  B-52,  the  B-58.  and  to  hold  the 
B-70  back  to  a  mere  prototype.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  are  pushing  ahead 
with  our  promising  missile  programs — 
and  I  think  we  should — we  should  redi- 
rect the  talent  and  energies  of  our  de- 
signers and  builders  of  airplanes  toward 
exploitation  of  the  growth  potential  of 
planes  we  now  have — adding  to  their 
speed,  range,  firepower,  versatility,  and 
reUability  in  all  promising  areas. 

The  Soviet  airshow  made  apparent 
two  real  problems  facing  this  country: 
one  in  air  defense  and  the  other  in  our 


offensive  or  retaliatory  capability.  De- 
fense officials  have  publicly  stated  that 
there  was  nothing  new  in  the  Soviet  air- 
show— that  they  were  fully  ^  aware  of 
what  was  going  on.  But  I  feel'tiiat  there 
is  a  geiicral  concern  throughout  the 
country — throughout  the  free  world — as 
the  actual  evidence  of  this  power  and 
might  of  the  Red  air  force  became  known 
last  week.  It  is  of  the  utmost  necessity 
that  we  take  timely  steps  to  meet  these 
new  threats. 

First,  to  insure  the  penetrability  of 
our  retaliatory  aircraft — bombers — we 
should  fully  fund  the  B-70  program  and 
double  the  funding  in  fiscal  1962  from 
$220  million  to  about  $440  million  and 
allow  it  to  proceed  at  the  fastest  orderly 
rate  until  this  great,  modern  bomber  can 
take  its  proper  place  in  our  weapon 
aisenal.  Second,  we  should  review  the 
proposals  for  modification  of  the  B-58 
Hustler — to  increase  its  range  and  size 
and  speed.  Proposals  to  accomplish  this 
have  t)een  gathering  dust  in  the  Penta- 
gon for  over  3  years. 

Yet  we  are  assured  that  this  plane, 
our  only  supersonic  manned  bomber — in 
fact,  the  B-58  is  the  only  supersonic 
manned  bomber  in  the  free  w  '•Id — can 
be  extended  to  provide  a  speed  of  mach 
2.4  and  its  range  increased  to  compare 
with  any  existing  manned  aircraft  in 
the  world.  Only  $50  million  in  fiscal 
1962  funds  would  be  required  to  get  this 
program  underway  and  would  phase  in 
productionwise  with  the  procurement  of 
another  wing  of  B-58A's  in  fiscal  1962, 
which  would  cost  around  $345  million. 
Third,  we  should  push  development  of 
the  Skybolt  program  in  order  to  give  our 
larger  B-52's  a  better  standoff  capabil- 
ity and  provide  a  mix  within  the  mixed 
force  concept  of  air  defense. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  think  we  are  ready 
to  rely  wholly  on  missiles,  nor  on  the 
decaying  power  of  an  aircraft  striking 
force  which  is  not  only  static  and  fixed, 
but  which  cannot  be  revitalized  within 
2  or  more  years  because  production 
facilities  have  been  closed  or  diverted  to 
some  other  use.  We  should  continue  to 
expand  the  missile  program,  but  we 
should  maintain  a  modernized,  elastic 
aircraft  development  program,  rather 
than  to  have  a  static  program  on  the 
theory  that  aircraft  are  obsolete. 

Can  we  as  a  Nation  afford  to  take  this 
chance? 

In  the  field  of  air  defense,  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  develop  and  put  into 
production  the  most  advanced  fighters 
we  are  capable  of  building.  While  air 
defense  missiles  show  some  promise,  they 
are  necessarily  limited — by  their  na- 
ture— to  a  one-shot  operation.  They 
could  be  overwhelmed — even  if  they 
were  100  percent  effective — by  a  rela- 
tively small  striking  force.  They  do  not 
have  and  cannot  ever  have  the  multi- 
target  capability  of  a  manned  fighter- 
interceptor.  They  will  always  lack  the 
power  of  human  judgment  in  distin- 
guishing real  targets  from  decoys,  of 
being  able  to  offset  evasive  action,  and 
being  able  to  harass  an  attacking  force 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  We 
need  to  resume  production  of  the  F-106 
for  which  $100  million  was  appropriated 
and  never  spent  last  year. 
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We  need  to  complete  the  planned  op- 
erational units  vital  to  defense  of  this 
country — and  particularly  in  the  south - 
em  part  of  the  United  States  whence  we 
have  witoessed  a  new  threat  grow  in  re- 
cent months  as  communism  engulfs 
Cuba.  We  need  to  improve  our  fighter- 
interceptor  aircraft  wherever  technical 
advances  appear  practical,  and  to  build 
a  highly  effective  air  defense  organiza- 
tion to  protect  the  United  States  against 
the  ever  present  threat  of  new  Soviet 
supersonic,  manned  bomber  systems. 
The  F-106  can  be  improved  and  phased 
into  production  and  this  would  include  a 
speed  of  mach  2.4  and  a  radius  of  800 
nautical  miles  together  with  the  ad- 
vanced AN/ASG-18  fire  control  system 
and  the  GAR-9  air-to-air  missile. 

The  decision  to  limit  our  defense  pos- 
ture by  limiting  budget  dollars  is  a  dan- 
gerous one.  The  decision  to  pour  these 
limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  missile 
and  rocket  programs  alone,  while  at  the 
same  time  cutting  off  production  and 
growth  of  our  most  advanced  manned 
systems  is  a  critical  one.  The  decision 
must  rest  on  assumptions  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make.  The  decision,  to  me, 
represents  a  chance  we  cannot  afford  to 
take.  We  need  to  advance  on  all  fronts. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "More  Than  Defense 
Is  Needed,"  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  issue  of  July  16, 1961,  which  sets 
forth  a  knowledgeable  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject.  I  shall  read  ome  sentence 
from  the  editorial: 

The  strategic  Air  Command's  B-52's  (the 
backbone  of  SAC)  are  somewhat  better  and 
the  B-58's  (still  new  and  comparatively  few) 
are  much  better.     We  need  more  of  them. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  speak- 
ing of  the  B-58  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,   July    16, 

1961] 

MORE  Than  Defense  Is  Needed 

For  an  incredible  number  of  years  the 
Western  nations  have  put  up  with  the  alter- 
nate cajolery  and  threats  of  Communist 
Russia  and  Communist  China.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  threats,  centering  on  Berlin,  have 
been  stepped  up  again  to  a  frantic  pitch — 
perhaps  covering  over  the  disastrous  food 
situation  In  the  Red  empire,  perhaps  indi- 
cating Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev's  need  of 
a  victory  to  establish  his  preeminence  over 
China's  Mao  Tze-tung. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Khrushchev  now  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  no  matter  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  may  decide — about  Ber- 
lin or  anything  else — "the  Soviet  Union 
would  iiot  recognize  such  a  decision  but 
would  uphold  its  rights,  relying  on  force. 
And  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  do  this." 

This  sets  a  new  mark  for  barefaced  bel- 
ligerence and  tmderscores  again  the  difficulty 
of  coexistence.  The  U.S.  Defense  Depart- 
ment promptly — and  rightly,  under  such 
provocation — has  set  in  motion  a  new  review 
of  lis  strength  and  needs.  Mobilization  of 
:he  Reser-ves  and  the  National  Guard  is  un- 
der consideration. 

And,  after  a  spectacular  Soviet  airshow 
at  Moscow,  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  is  repKjrted  demanding  more 
American  alrpower,  especially  modern,  su- 
personic bombers. 


This,  we  believe.  Is  a  critical  point — not 
only  in  the  Immediate  showdown  over  Berlin. 
but  during  the  next  several  years  until 
American  missilery  becomes  absolutely  de- 
pendable. 

The  best  Information  available  is  that  the 
United  States  has  about  2.000  bombers,  the 
Soviet  Union  1.200.  But,  as  the  M<xcow 
show  may  have  Indicated,  at  least  some 
Russian  planes  are  extremely  good.  And.  of 
ovir  2.00i\  nearly  three-qu:trters  are  B-47's 
which,  if  not  obso'.ete,  are— wi:h  their  600 
miles  per  hour  speed— getting  obsolescent. 
The  .strategic  Air  Command's  B  52's  (the 
b.ickbone  of  SACi  are  some-.vhai  better  and 
the  B-58'3  (still  new  and  compartivply  few) 
ur?  much  better.     We  need  more  of  them. 

The  Important  point  is  that  in  these 
planes  lies  our  first  line  of  defcn.se  and  of- 
fense; not  only  can  they  deliver  atomic  war- 
heads, not  only  are  thoy  a.s  flexible  as  the 
Navy'F  magniftccnt  Polaris  p-ibmarlnes.  but 
Thev  also  serve  as  a  24-hour-a-day  warning 
to  the  sliive  states  not  to  go  too  far. 

This  is  not  enotigh.  It  is  time  for  the 
West  to  go  on  the  countero^Teusive  to  con- 
quer the  hearts  and  minds  nf  men.  The 
Communist  nations  are  rife  wuh  weak  spots. 
They  are  all  hur.gry.  The  daring  and  des- 
perate flee  unreismgly  to  us.  Injustice  Is 
everywhere  and  nowhere  could  the  Commu- 
ni.sts  win  a  free  elation 

By  pinning  their  faith  to  an  outmoded 
and  irrelevant  pohtico-emnomic  theory  and 
trying  to  force  it  to  work,  tiiey  have  left 
themselves  wide  upen  to  a  counterattack 
by  the  20th  century.  The  brilliant  revival 
of  Western  Europe— and  of  West  Berlin  -Is 
a  standing  reproach  to  them. 

It  seems  to  us  that  now  -before  the  latest 
idiotic  deadline  on  Berlin  .^nd  the  aufimn 
meeting  of  the  high  poo-b-ihs  of  the  Red 
empire — is  t'le  hesi  opportunity  we  have  yet 
had  to  drive  t'nis  and  other  reprvuches  home 
and  to  make  it  unmistakably  evident  that 
in  the  progress  and  sar.ity  of  free  societies 
1:;5  the  hope  of  the  future. 

We  also  h.ive  the  wherewithal  to  do  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
an  editorial  entitled  "Lessons  of  Tu- 
shino,"  by  Robert  Hotz,  published  in 
Aviation  Week  July  17,  196!,  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tfic  Record, 
as  follows: 

LEoSONS    Of    TUSHINO 

There  ar?  se-  ecal  lessons  for  the  We.«i  to 
learn  from  the  Soviet  airshow  last  week  at 
Tushino. 

First  and  most  important  is  a  lcs.son  that 
we  have  failed  to  learn  despite  c  msiderable 
instruction  since  1955.  That  Is  simply  that 
despite  all  their  other  problems  with  low 
standards  of  living,  miserable  housing,  er- 
ratic farm  production,  family  squabbles 
within  the  Comrpunist  bloc  of  nations  and 
v\l  of  the  other  woes  and  worries  that  beset 
them,  the  rulers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  devoting 
top  priority  to  forging  the  most  modern 
technologies  into  the  most  formidable  mili- 
tary force  they  deem  possible. 

Since  they  gle«ned  the  first  fruits  (even 
as  did  the  United  States  and  Britain)  of 
Germany's  astonishing  wartime  research  and 
development  in  tthe  postwar  luoting  of  that 
conquered  land.  '  the  Soviets  have  pushed 
resolutely  and  inflexibly  toward  this  goal. 
In  contrast,  the  United  States  h.as  vaclllatf^d 
between  bursts  of  tremendous  and  produc- 
tive achievement  In  these  fields  and  Inter- 
vals of  slothful  indifference  soothed  by  the 
opiate  of  eternal  peace. 

Tushino  1961  proved  again  that  the  So- 
viets have  developed  a  tremendous  capability 
In  the  modern  technologies  of  supersonlcs, 
rocket    propulsion,    and    space    technology. 
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The  new  designs  exhibited  at  Tushino,  such 
fis  Beauty  Blinder,  and  the  big  new  Mlkoyan 
long-range  interceptors,  are  highly  original 
and  have  no  counterparts  In  the  Western 
air  forces. 

The  laws  of  aenxlynanilcs  are  the  same  the 
wide  world  over,  but  it  is  obvious  from  this 
Tushino  .'^^how  that  the  Soviets  have  gone 
far  past  their  earlier  postwar  exercises  in 
copying  the  West  <  the  B  29  and  DC  3.  for 
example)  and  are  now  well  out  on  their  own 
in  every  area  associated  wuh  supersonic 
flight  and  modern  aircraft  armament  and 
subsvstems. 

Although  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
beautiful  aerodyn.imk'  design  anywhere  in 
the  wiirld  than  the  big  twm-Jet  Beauty,  u 
is  not  really  in  the  ba^ic  design  field  that 
Soviet  progress  was  must  evident  at  Tushino 
True,  the  speeds  have  increased  another  gen- 
eration into  the  mach  2-p'.iis  cla.ss,  and  thf 
always  big  Jet  engines  are  even  bigger  with 
45.000-pound-thruiLt  turbojeus  operating  In 
the  inlxjard  nacellt'S  of  the  BtninUer.  But 
it  is  in  the  rehnemcius  of  the  subsystems 
so  vital  to  large  high-txrfurmance  aircrali 
that  Tushino.  even  with  Its  brlr-f  "strip- 
tease" glimpses  of  the  latest  aircraft,  re- 
vealed the  most  slgnlficint  Soviet  progress 
This  has  been  an  area  In  which  they  ha'. e 
admittedly  lagged  in  the  past  •  •  •  a 
trained  engineer  examining  the  photographs 
•  •  •  will  find  siKUihcani  if  not  all-lncluslve 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  have  advanced 
more  than  a  genen.tion  in  airborne  radar 
air-conditioning  system.-,  armament,  and  a 
number  of  the  other  vita!  subsystem  areas 

Another  lesson  to  be  learned  fmrn  the  1961 
Tu.shlno  show  Is  that  the  Soviets  make  their 
progress  In  orderly,  relatively  small  Incre- 
ments of  logical  technical  progress  rather 
than  with  any  uf  the  supermagic  that  we 
have  come  to  demand  and  expect  irom  our 
technicians  as  a  substitute  Uit  cunsistent 
defense  i>oUcy  and  adequate  funding  o\er 
the  long  pull.  The  prototypes  that  we  .•■aw 
first  at  Tushino  In  1956  are  now  all  In  op- 
erational service  with  the  minor  mr>diflca- 
tions  that  refine  any  gCK)d  prototype  Into  a 
serviceable  combat  plane. 

The  siipcrstinic  Flashlights,  both  in  their 
attack  Ixjmber  and  all-wearher  Interceptor 
\crsions,  obviou.sly  have  been  In  bervlcc  fi.r 
some  years  now.  as  have  the  Fish  bed,  FL-^h- 
pot.  Fitter,  ar.d  Faceplate  f1c;hters  The  trend 
from  the  predominantly  day  fighter  Red  air 
force  of  1956  to  the  all-weather  defen.'-ive 
force  of  1961  is  marked,  and  It  Is  obvious 
that  special  measures  have  been  taken  to 
try  to  a^oid  the  humiliating  experience  ol 
having  U-2's  flit  unopposed  over  the  Soviet 
airspace  for  years. 

It  will  do  lltfie  good  for  US  public  o?r;cl,\ls 
to  try  to  denigrate  these  Soviet  achievements 
displayed  at  Tushino.  We  have  be^n  r.v  ured 
by  many  top  public  officials  durln?  the  patt 
6  years  that  these  achievements  were  only 
Illusions  and  would.  In  fact,  never  materlal- 
Ue.  But  they  have.  And  It  Is  far  too  late  In 
the  pam.e  for  any  more  of  tliis  fatuous  sooth- 
ing sirup. 

Tlie  thin  line  of  USAF  all-wcither  Inter- 
ceptor pilots  will  get  no  consolation  from 
this  p-.'.pfT  as  they  ponder  their  task  of  coping 
with  a  .supersonic  bomber  assault  of  Beauties 
and  Bounders,  followed  by  waves  of  Bears 
firing  standoff  missiles.  The  bomber  crews 
of  Strategic  Air  Command  will  not  find  It 
helpful  In  solving  their  penetration  problems 
against  tlie  new  long-range  interceptors, 
such  as  Blinder   and   the  Mlkoyan  delta. 

But  the  biggest  lesson  of  all  that  we  must 
learn  from  Tu.<-.hino  Is  the  utter  and  complete 
folly  of  trying  to  operate  a  national  defense 
on  the  whimsical  basis  of  technical  fads  In 
an  asinine  effort  to  achieve  solid  national 
security  without  having  to  pay  the  full  price 
for  It.  We  have  been  oifered  wonder  weapons 
that  will  solve  all  our  defense  problems  at 
prpat  econr-my  in  an  endless  succession  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.     And  we  have  chased 


these  technical  fads  without  any  regard  to 
solid,  across-the-board  development  of  over- 
all military  power. 

As  a  result,  we  now  face  the  Berlin  crisis 
and  the  others  that  are  sure  to  follow  badly 
off  balance  in  our  defense  structure,  able  to 
cope  with  only  one  type  of  crisis  and  ready 
to  be  whlpsawed  badly  In  any  other  kind  or 
In  mixtures  thereof. 

How  we  can  pull  this  disjointed  defense 
structure  back  Into  a  solid  phalanx — able  to 
cope  with  today's  problems  today  and  de- 
velopln-^  the  solution  to  tomorrow's  problems 
for  tomorrow — Is  perhaps  the  most  critical 
problem  facing  President  Kennedy  and  his 
bralntrust.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  college 
professors  and  computer  operators  will  be 
able  to  solve  these  hard  research,  engineer- 
ing, and  military  problems  in  the  time  we 
appear  to  have  remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  regret  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
prevent  the  reproduction  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  photographs  that 
the  editor  of  Aviation  Week  obtained  of 
the  modern  Russian  bombers  that  are 
copied  patently  from  our  own  bombers, 
and  their  now  advanced  production. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
•'Tushino  Stresses  U.S.S.R.  Aircraft 
Priority — First  Soviet  Public  Airshow 
of  Importance  in  5  Years  Unveils  Im- 
pressive Array  of  Russian  Aircraft."  by 
Cecil  Brownlow,  published  in  Aviation 
Week.  July  17,  1961.  An  additional 
caption  appears  in  the  article,  reading 
"Russians  Tie  Air  Show  to  the  Berlin 
Crisis." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tushino  Stresses  US  S  R  Aircraft  Prior- 
ity— First  Soviet  Public  Airshow  of  Im- 
portance IN  5  Ye.\rs  Unveils  Impressive 
Array  of  Russian   AiRCaArr 

(By  Cecil  Brownlow  i 
Moscow — Soviet  Union,  displaying  a  wide 
r<inge  of  design  techniques,  demonstrated 
effectively  last  week  at  Tushino  that  it  is 
moving  steadily  ahead  at  near  top  sjjeed  In 
the  development  of  manned  aircraft  and 
their  related  missile  systems  to  cover  all 
required   tactical   and  strategic  missions. 

Contradicting  earlier  pronouncements  by 
their  leaders,  which  were  believed  by  many 
in  the  West,  that  they  had  turned  from  pro- 
duction of  manned  aircraft  to  rely  solely  on 
missile  systems  for  defense  and  offense,  the 
Soviets  staged  their  first  public  air  show  of 
Importance  In  the  past  5  years,  rolling  out 
three  supersonic  bombers,  two  new  delta- 
wing  mach  2-plus  Interceptors,  a  Jet- 
powered  ASW  reconnaissance  seaplane,  a 
convert Iplane  capable  of  airlifting  100  troops, 
an  advanced  Kamov  Jet  helicopter  design 
and  a  flying  crane. 

The  Soviets  climaxed  the  show  at  Tushino 
airfield  in  the  Moscow  suburbs  with  a  series 
of  low-level  near-sorlc  military  flybys,  dis- 
playing publicly  for  the  first  time: 

Bounder,  an  exceptionally  large  high  delta- 
wing  bomber  of  intercontinental  range  ap- 
proaching the  B  3G  In  size  and  with  a  super- 
sonic dash  capability  In  the  configuration 
shown  at  Tushino.  Fhe  aircraft  has  been 
flown  and  tested  with  .-arlous  types  of  power- 
plants  for  the  past  3  years.  The  Bounder, 
Its  design  credited  to  a  group  headed  by 
■Vladimir  Myaslschev,  has  two  large  Inboard 
engines  slung  from  pyions  beneath  the  delta 
wings  that  produce  a:i  estimated  thrust  of 
45,000  pounds  each  plus  two  relatively 
smaller  powerplants  mounted  on  the  wlng- 
tlps.     Large  Inboard  engines  of  the  aircraft 


shown  here  In  a  single  flyby  have  an  inlet 
diameter  of  about  6  feet  and  are  believed  to 
be  turbofans  by  some  qualified  observers, 
although  there  appears  to  be  no  visible  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  this.  Wlngtlp  powerplants 
have  barrel -shaped  nacelles  and  are  mounted 
on  extremely  heavy  wingtip  fittings. 

Bounder  sported  light  belly  paint  on  both 
the  fuselage  engine  nacelles  and  flaps  with 
a  large  bulging  ridge  running  about  15  feet 
along  the  rear  fuselage  Just  back  of  the  rear 
wheel  well  doors  of  Its  bicycle  landing  gear. 
Two  pairs  of  stubby  sweptback  antennas  were 
attached  to  this  bulge.  The  Inboard  engine 
nacelle  pylons  continue  above  the  wing  In 
a  fence  to  curtail  spanwlse  flow.  Under  the 
wing,  the  pylons  of  the  Bounder  displayed 
extended  far  beyond  the  engine  tailpipes  In- 
dicating that  they  may  have  been  designed 
to  accommodate  much  longer  nacelles.  Tail- 
pipes of  the  Inboard  engines  were  almost 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  wlngtlp- 
mounted  engines  on  this  Bounder  which  bore 
the  operational  number  12  on  its  nose. 

Beauty,  an  fdvanced  sweptwlng  mach  2.5 
heavy  bomber  equipped  with  a  retractable 
nose  refueling  probe  whose  use  could  boost  it 
to  Intercontinental  ranges.  Beauty  has 
tw!n-Jet  powerplants  mounted  to  the  rear  of 
the  fuselage  along  either  side  of  the  vertical 
tailfln.  Engine  nacelles,  whose  tailpipes  pro- 
ject beyond  the  tailfln,  are  about  30  feet 
In  length.  Aircraft's  overall  size  Is  slightly 
larger  than  the  Convair  B-58. 

Beauty  has  a  highly  swept  extiemely  thin 
wing  with  main  landing  gear  housed  In 
bulges  at  the  trailing  edges.  It  has  a  bomb- 
ing radome  under  the  nose  and  the  entire 
fuselage  has  a  slightly  arched  appearance. 
Cockpit  Indicates  a  crew  of  three  and  Is  ob- 
viously designed  with  a  minimum  of  glass  to 
hold  down  high  .speed  skin  heating.  Two 
auxiliary  air  intakes  are  located  on  either 
side  of  the  nose.  Tall  warning  radar  was 
visible  and  the  horizontal  tall  had  a  slight 
dihedral.  Dorsal  ridge  running  from  cockpit 
to  tallfin  Indicated  control  systems  housing. 
Beauty  flew  by  first  as  a  single  prototype 
with  the  number  "24"  and  then  In  three  for- 
mations of  three  planes  each  Indicating  at 
least  limited  operational  service  and  pro- 
duction. 

Blinder,  a  mach  2  sweptwlng  design  that 
can  perform  the  dual  role  of  bomber  and 
Interceptor  and  Is  believed  to  be  an  ad^  anced 
development  of  the  mach  1.4  Backfln. 
Credited  to  designer  Alexendar  Yakovlev, 
Blinder  was  first  seen  In  1959  and  is  powered 
by  two  turbojet  engines  mounted  shoulder 
high  In  the  fuselage  with  the  two  lnl?ts  lo- 
cated on  either  side  of  the  fuselage  Just 
behind  the  cockpit.  Twin  exhausts  for  the 
engines  are  placed  In  the  tall  In  a  single 
hotislng.  Two  of  the  aircraft  were  seen  In 
low-speed  passes  at  Tushino. 

Blinder  had  a  large  conical  nose  radar 
of  extremely  large  diameter  obviously  de- 
signed for  airborne  Interceptions  and  mis- 
sile guidance.  It  carried  a  large  delta- 
winped  alr-to-alr  missile  under  each  of  Its 
highly  swept  wings.  It  also  had  a  large 
bulging  fairing  under  the  fuselage  that  ap- 
peared to  be  an  extra  fuel  tank  similar  to 
the  belly  fuel  tank  on  the  English  Electric 
Lightning  P-1.  Cockpit  Indicates  a  two- 
man  crew  in  t.andem.  Contours  of  two  tall- 
plpes  were  visible  at  the  rear  fuselage  with 
the  horizontal  tJiil  mounted  midway  on  the 
tailpipes  with  a  ventral  fin  extending  down 
on  each  side. 

New  mach  2-plus  long-range  Interceptor 
that  appears  to  be  an  advanced  version  of 
the  delta-wing  Fishbed  shown  at  Russia's 
last  major  air  show  in  1956  and  developed 
by  a  team  led  by  designer  Artem  Mlkoyan. 
A  large  single  air  Intake  Is  In  the  nose,  with 
a  conical  diffuser  housing  airborne  radar 
that  provides  all-weather  capability.  The 
aircraft  appears  to  have  three  distinct  tail- 
pipes, two  for  the  normal  turbojets,  the  third 


for  a  large  rocket  boost  motor.  It  Is  also 
believed  to  be  the  aircraft  the  Soviets  desig- 
nated the  "E-66"  In  claiming  world  sjjeed 
and  altitude  records  of  1,335  mUes  per  hour 
and  112,294  feet.  On  the  day  of  the  show, 
the  Soviet  press  announced  that  the  E-66 
would  be  on  hand,  but  it  was  not  publicly 
Identified  during  the  display.  One  of  these 
advanced  Mlkoyan  designs  was  shown  In  a 
high-speed  pass  and  limited  acrobatics.  It 
carried  two  large  air-to-air  missiles  with 
cruciform  fins,  and  cruciform  control  sur- 
faces at  the  missile's  tail. 

Second  mach  2-plus  fighter  also  with  a 
rocket  boost  system.  It  is  a  large  aircraft 
with  an  overall  configuration  resembling 
that  of  Fishbed  and  is  believed  to  be  powered 
by  two  turbine  engines.  Fuselage  length  Is 
an  estimated  90  feet.  A  single  aircraft  was 
displayed  here. 

New  subsonic  designs  Included: 
Be-8  twin-Jet  seaplane  designed  by  veteran 
seaplane  builder.  G  M.  Beriev,  that  Is  sma'ler 
but  similar  In  exfirnal  appearance  to  the 
4-jet  Martin  P-6M  whose  development  was 
canceled  In  the  summer  of  1959  aftei  a  total 
of  12  had  been  built.  Including  6  prototypes, 
two  of  which  crashed.  Engines  are  mounted 
in  the  high  wing  adjacent  to  and  on  either 
side  of  the  fuselage.  First  prototype  of  the 
aircraft,  designed  primarily  for  antisub- 
marine search  and  kill  missions,  was  flown 
several  jears  ago,  but  the  Tushino  show 
marked  Its  first  public  demonstration.  Total 
of  four  Be-8's  participated  In  the  flyby. 

Hoop,  a  turbine-powered  convertlplane. 
capable  of  transporting  a  maximum  of  100 
persons.  Making  use  of  a  modified  An- 10 
transport  fuselage,  this  convertlplane  is 
powered  by  two  turboprop  engines  of  an 
estimated  4,000  eshp.  located  at  each  wing- 
tip.  Propellers  connected  directly  to  the 
turboprops  power  the  aircraft  in  horizontal 
flight,  while  vertical  lift  is  provided  by  two 
rotor  systems  of  four  blades,  each  housed 
above  a  streamlined  pylon  on  top  of  each 
wingtip  nacelle.  Development  of  convertl- 
plane is  officially  credited  to  veteran  heli- 
copter designer.  Nikolai  Kamov. 

New  turbine-powered  helicopter  with  the 
same  general  appearance  as  the  earlier 
piston-powered  Kamov  Ka-18  but  approach- 
ing m  size  the  larger  10-passenger  Ml-4. 
Power  is  supplied  by  one  or  possibly  two 
turbine  engines/loused  above  the  fuselage. 
With  threeji^fucal  stabilizers  roughly  re- 
semblljjjK^ie  tail  of  the  Kaman  HUK-1,  the 
heli^Spter  hr.s   a  ccaxlal   rotor  system. 

The  supersonic  bomber  demonstrations 
were  preceded  by  flights  of  the  giant  Bear 
Tupolev  turboprop  Intercontinental  bomber 
and  the  twln-turboJet  Tu-16  Badger  Inter- 
mediate bomber,  both  carrying  red-painted, 
radar-guided,  air-to-ground  missile  systems 
slung  beneath  their  fuselage. 

The  Bear's  supersonic  missile,  with  a  white 
radar  nose,  stubbed  wings  with  sharp  sweep, 
a  horizontal  tail,  folding  vertical  fin.  and  a 
Jet  tailpipe,  has  an  estimated  maxlmtim 
range  of  about  300  nautical  miles.  Similar 
but  smaller  air-to-ground  missiles  carried  by 
the  Badgers  have  an  estimated  maximum 
range  of  between  50  and  100  nautical  miles. 
Boasting  of  Russia's  aviation  progress  on 
the  day  after  the  show,  Tass,  the  official 
Soviet  news  agency,  reported  that  the  air- 
craft "can  launch  their  rockets  to  the 
target  without  entering  the  zone  of  the 
enemy's  antiaircraft  defense."  The  missiles, 
the  article  contuiued.  have  a  range  of  "hun- 
dreds of  kilometers  •  •  •  and  no  defense 
can  save  their  targets." 

The  aging  Bear,  whose  new  missile  weapon 
system  will  give  it  an  added  lease  on  life, 
has  been  modified  with  a  section  of  the  un- 
derside of  the  fuselage  scooped  out  to  ac- 
commodate the  large  missile.  In  the  flybys, 
a  single  Bear  opened  the  bomber  portion  of 
the  2-hour  show  with  Its  red  air-to-ground 
missile  prominent  beneath  the  fuselage  and 
with   an   escort   of  seven    Mlg-17's.     It   was 
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followed  by  15  Bears  and  then  by  15  Badgers 
flying  In   formatlona. 

Earlier,  the  Sovleta  demonstrated  the 
maneuverability  of  their  short-range  surface- 
to-surface  tactical  missiles  when  six  large 
Mi-6  turbine-powered  helicopters  landed  on 
the  grass  strip  in  front  of  Soviet  dignitaries 
on  hand  for  the  show,  including  Premier 
Niklta  Khrushchev.  Defense  Minister  Rodion 
Y.  Mallnovsky,  Chief  Air  Marshal  Konstan- 
tln  Vershinin,  and  Cosmonaut  Maj.  Yuri 
Gagarin. 

Landing  in  groups  of  three,  one  Mi-6 
carried  two  tactical  missiles  while  its  two 
partners  brought  in  transport  dollies  and 
other  support  equipment.  The  missiles 
were  unloaded  and  plac^  in  position  within 
a  relatively  short  time. 

Another  three  versions  of  the  Hook,  which 
reportedly  was  scheduled  for  only  limited 
production,  also  were  shown  In  the  show, 
one  of  them  ferrying  from  a  cable  what  the 
Soviets  reported  to  be  the  Vostok  space 
capeule  occupied  by  Gagarin  on  his  orbit 
around  the  earth,  another  the  model  of  a 
Lunik  probe.  These  were  the  only  two  re- 
minders of  Soviet  space  achievements  in  a 
show  largely  devoted  to  displaying  Russia's 
ability  to  wage  war  within  the  present  realm 
of  techniques. 

Soviets  also  displayed  a  huge  flying  crane 
that  was  obviously  the  work  of  Mikhail 
Mil's  design  tetun.  It  differed  from  US  ap- 
proaches to  the  flying  crane  design  by  re- 
tiiining  a  personnel  transport  capacity  in  a 
large  fuselage  in  addition  to  the  cargo  carry- 
ing capacity  slung  underneath  between  the 
long  quadruped  landing  gear.  Crane  opera- 
tor's station  Is  visible  Just  below  the  fuselage 
nose  where  he  can  observe  both  terrain  and 
the  cargo  load. 

Western  observers  believe  the  combination 
of  personnel  and  cargo  capacity  In  the  Mil 
tying  crane  indicates  it  could  be  used  for 
transporting  fairly  large  missiles  with  their 
servicing  and  firing  crews  or  several  large 
armored  vehicles  with  their  crews  and  sup- 
porting troops. 

In  addition  to  a  pilot's  compartment  con- 
siderably enlarged  from  the  Mil-6,  the  crane 
had  a  large  Plexiglas  compartment  in  the 
nose  between  the  pilot's  canopy  and  the 
crane  operator's  position  apparently  aimed  at 
providing  a  number  of  other  people  with 
wide  forward  vision. 

The  Mil  crane  flew  over  Tushino  carrying 
a  large  orange  painted  house  about  U.S. 
freight  car  size  slung  in  the  cargo  position. 
It  landed,  released  the  house  and  then  took 
off  again  without  its  load.  Rotor  system  and 
powerplant  installation  appear  similar  to 
those  in  the  Mil-6  but  the  crane  carried 
large  external  fuel  tanks  on  either  side  of 
/  Its  fuselage.  Fuselage  appeared  to  be  capa- 
ble of  carrying  50  to  60  persons  while  the 
crane  appeared  to  have  a  cargo  lifting  capac- 
ity of  about  40.000  pounds. 
*  The  Hoop  convertiplane  has  an  estimated 

gross  weight  of  between  50.000  and  60,000 
,  pounds  and  its  fuselage  appears  to  be  about 
the  size  of  the  An-10  transport.  Some  ob- 
servers believe  an  actual  An-10  fuselage  was 
used  in  the  Hoop  displayed  at  Tushino. 
Soviet  announcers  emphasized  the  Hoop's  po- 
tential as  a  short-haul  airliner  but  its  capa- 
bility as  a  high-density  assault  troop  trans- 
port did  not  pass  unnoticed. 

The  Hoop  has  two  rotor  systems  each  about 
the  size  of  the  Mll-4  rotors.  The  two  rotors 
are  mounted  on  a  pylon  which  in  turn  sits 
on  top  of  two  t\.u-boprop  engines  mounted  in 
wingtlp  pods.  The  turboprops  look  like  the 
same  type  Ivchenko  4.000  eshp.  engines  used 
In  the  An-10  and  11-18  transports.  These 
turboprcjps  drive  conventional  propellers  for 
forward  speed  and  also  power  the  two  rotors 
for  vertical  lift. 

The  Hoop  wing  is  mounted  high  on  the 
fuselage  Just  like  the  An-10  configuration 
and  Is  about  three-quarters  the  span  of  the 
An-10  wing.     In  its  Tushino  demonstration 


the  Hoop  required  a  short  takeoff  run  before 
its  rotors  took  hold  for  vertical  lift.  Pilot's 
cockpit  Is  in  a  Plexlglas  dome  raised  about 
the  normal  fuselage  while  the  fuselage  nose 
also  has  a  larger  Plexlglas  area.  Two  main 
double  truck  units  of  the  fixed  landing  gear 
are  suspended  ffom  long  struts  attached  to 
the  wing  with  ai  nose  wheel  mounted  under 
the  fuselage. 

In  its  Tushino  demonstration  the  Hoop 
exhibited  excellent  hovering  and  maneuver- 
ing characterlsti*:-s.  This  model  appeared  to 
be  experimental,  prototype. 

Two  of  the  three  new  supersonic  bombers 
are  in  operationM  service  with  the  status  of 
the  Bounder  still  not  clear.  Beauty  l.s  ap- 
parently in  production  since  all  10  types 
flown  were  slmlUir  down  to  small  details  and 
it  Is  probably  l^  initial  operational  service 
with  some  unit*;.  Blinder  also  appc:irs  to 
be  in  production  and  is  already  equipping 
some  operational  units.  Bounder  still  gives 
the  general  Impression  of  still  being  in  the 
development  stage  particularlv  since  it  has 
been  observed  With  sever  il  dirrcrent  power- 
plant  configurations. 

BCfTNDER    DETAILS 

In  its  flyby,  th'^  Bounder  wa.s  accompanied 
by  two  standard  Flshbeds.  one  on  either 
wingtlp,  and,  a%  it  pulled  iip  Into  a  sharp 
climb  after  Its  lcw-spe<2d  pass  over  Tu.^hino. 
the  pilot  cut  In  '.he  afterburners  of  the  two 
large  Inboard  engines  for  a  brief  period 
Afterburners  of  the  two  smaller  new  bombers 
also  were  turned  on  during  climbout  after 
their  passes  over  the  field. 

Shortly  after  the  Bounder  and  its  two 
fighters  passed  :rom. sight  Into  a  patch  of 
cloud  cover,  twc  distinct  supersonic  booms 
were  heard  on  tlie  ground,  apparently  made 
by  the  accelerating  Flshbed  escorts. 

The  Blinder,  »-hlch  followed  Bounder  In 
the  flyby.  has  an  e.stlmated  gross  weight  of 
well  over  150,000  pounds  and  a  65"  swept- 
wing  with  a  spnn  of  approximately  70  feet. 
Two  fences  on  either  winp-half  were  visible 
during  the  low  altitude  passes  by  the  two 
aircraft.     Blinder  has  a  low  slab  tail. 

Soviet  officials  termed  Blinder  a  small 
bomber  but  In.  its  fiyby  it  carried  a  high- 
performance  aU--to-air  missile  under  each 
wing.  This,  coupled  with  the  e.xceptlonal 
climb  capability  demonstrated  during  pull- 
out,  led  Western  observers  to  .speculate  that 
it  will  be  used  for  both  bomber  and  long- 
range  Interceptor  roles. 

The  advancetl  mach  2  follow-on  to  the 
Fishbed,  which  also  carried  large  missiles, 
has  a  much  longer  fuselage  than  Its  pred- 
ecessor, particularly  forward  of  the  leading 
edge  of  the  65'  swept  delta  wing.  Although 
only  one  was  flown  during  the  air  show,  at 
least  two  were  observed  during  the  month- 
long  rehearsals  that  preceeded  it. 

DESIGN    MOnmCATIONS 

Formations  of  operational  aircraft  were 
also  flown  indicating  considerable  design 
modification  and  armament  change  over  tlie 
earlier  prototypies  first  publicly  displayed  at 
the  Tushino  show  in  1956.  Stcond  genera- 
tion Flashlights  (Yak  25)  appeared  In  two 
versions.  The  production  versions  cf  the 
Flashlight  B  E.ll-weather  interceptor  were 
armed  with  two  alr-to-alr  missiles  and  Its 
engines  appeared  to  be  equipped  with  after- 
burners. FlaslHight  C,  the  light  bomber 
version,  also  flew  in  formations  with  op- 
erational markings  and  had  added  a  ventral 
fin. 

Both  the  Mlkoyan  Flshbed  and  the  .Sukhoi 
PUhpot  delta-winged  fighters,  first  displayed 
as  protoyp>efi  af  Tushino  In  1956.  flew  in  op- 
erationally marked  formations  of  up  to  21 
aircraft  each.  They  were  all  equipi)ed  with 
air-to-air  missjles.  Both  of  these  fighters  are 
in  the  mach  2  class  as  are  the  Sukhoi  Fitter 
and  the  Mlkoyan  Faceplate  th.it  use  the 
highly  swept  wing  approach  In  contrast  to 
the  delta  pliis  conventional  empennage  of 
the  Fishbed  aiid  Flshixit. 


Both  Fitter  and  Faceplate  flew  across 
Tushino  in  operationally  marked  aircraft  In 
formations  of  21  planes  each.  Western  ob- 
servers believe  the  two  delta  types  are  the 
main  Soviet  all-weather  interceptors  because 
of  their  larger  air-borne  radar  housed  in 
their  conical  nose  air  intakes. 

The  swept-wlng  Fitter  and  Faceplate  have 
only  liiintcd  all-weather  capability  with  a 
s.mall  radar  visible  at  the  top  of  their  air  In- 
t.Tkcs 

During  the  civil  portion  of  the  show,  the 
."Soviets  also  demonstrated  two  of  their  later 
transport  models— the  Tu  124  designed  lor 
fcedpr-lirer  service  and  said  to  be  p>owered 
by  two  .Solovlev  turbofan  engines  and  the 
hich-wii  i,'  An  24  passenger-cargo  aircraft 
priwered  by  two  2.000-horseix)wcr  Ivchenko 
turboprops 

In  another  exhibit,  a  group  of  Antonov 
transports  were  used  to  drop  approximately 
500  nulltary  and  civil  parachutists  onto  the 
field  in  Individual  and  group  Jum.ps.  Four 
ancient  An  2  biplanes  first  maneuvered 
over  the  field,  with  their  complement  of 
paratroopers  making  individual  Jumps. 
Next,  in  line,  dropping  parachutists  In  m.iss 
drops,  were  three  4- turboprop  An  lOi  fol- 
lowed by  24  An  12's  coming  over  the  fleld  In 
three-plane  lormiitions. 

Two  Fishbed  fighters  were  demonstrated 
using  rfxkct  boost  from  a  liquid -fueled  rock- 
et that  liad  throttle  controls.  One  made  a 
t«kcofr  from  the  gra.s.sy  Tushino  fleld  with 
an  extrenuly  short  run  and  steep  climb 
while  the  other  flew  by  at  low  altitude  and 
executed  an  almost  verticiU  climb  after 
cutting  in  the  rocket  bot<st.  On  Uie  Flsh- 
beds the  rockets  are  slung  underneath  the 
fuselage  in  what  a]  pe.irs  to  be  a  quick  modi- 
fication. But  on  later  fighters  such  as  the 
giant  new  version  of  the  Fishbed  a  rocket 
Inst.Ulation  has  been  iiico.'-poriited  In  the 
design  and  Is  housed  internally  between  the 
two  Jet  engine  tailpipes.  Addition  of  the 
rocket  bofjst  is  an  indication  of  Soviet  con- 
cern with  dcfeiK->ivp  cap.ibillties  against  such 
extreme  altitude  penetration  as  the  U-2 
flights.  E.irlier  model  Flshbed.s  and  Face- 
plates were  unable  to  reach  U  2  altitudes  on 
their  conventional  turbojet  powerplants. 

Russians  Ta  Aikshow  to  Berlin  Cnisis 

Mo.scow. — Top  Soviet  political  and  mlll- 
tarv  leaders  used  last  week's  display  of  new 
supersonic  aircraft  at  the  Tushino  air  show 
as  a  backdrop  for  new  warnings  to  the  West 
and.  at  the  same  time,  ordered  su.spenslon  of 
announced  plans  for  reduction  in  the  Rus- 
sl.\n  armed  forces. 

The  political  parade,  hinged  to  the  present 
Berlin  crisis,  began  the  day  before  the  air 
show  and  was  led  by  Soviet  Premier  Niklta 
Khrushchev  who  knew  what  was  to  be  seen 
and  was  relying  upon  maximum  Impact. 
Speaking  at  a  Kremlin  reception  for  recent 
prafluates  of  military  academies.  Khru- 
shchev r'-peated  his  determination  to  sign  a 
separate  peace  treaty  with  E.ast  Germany  if 
necessary  and  warned  that  his  armed  forces 
"possess  the  necessary  quantities  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons,  the  must  efficient  means  of 
their  delivery- — close  combat,  intermediate, 
and   Intercontinental  missiles." 

He  also  said  that,  In  view  of  the  military 
buildup  by  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion countries,  he  had  ordered  a  $.'^.5  billion 
lncrea.se  In  1961  defense  spending  rather 
than  planned  cuts  which  he  said  would 
bring  the  totU  amount  to  approximately 
$12  5  billion.  Actual  overall  Soviet  defense 
budgets  are  never  revealed  Insofar  as  real 
c-xpendittires  are  concerned. 

Khrushchev  said  such  a  move  vas  neces- 
sary bpeausc  "we  cannot  disregard  such  facts 
as  the  buildup  of  the  armed  forces  In  West- 
ern countries,  the  steps  to  increase  con- 
siderably the  number  of  strategic  A-bombers 
which  are  constantly  kept  In  the  air.  The 
forces  of  West  Germany  are  being  equipped 


with  the  latest  weapons  and  increased  nu- 
merically." 

At  the  same  reception,  Defen-^e  Minister 
M  irshal  Rodion  Mallnovsky  warned  that  "we 
shall  continue  enhancing  still  further  our 
combat  preparedness,  continue  equipping 
our  army  with  nrst-cla,ss,  'ip-to-date  weap- 
o!is  becau'-e  we  are  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  ugpresslve  f<Tces  of  Im]  erlalistic  states." 

In  an  article  In  Pravda  on  the  day  of  the 
show.  Chief  Air  Marshal  rConstantln  Ver- 
shinin took  pains  to  make  a  timely  refuta- 
tion of  statements  by  Prenier  Khrushchev 
in  the  years  following  the  first  Soviet  satel- 
lite In  1057  that  Russia,  with  Us  missile  ar- 
senal, would  no  longer  rely  tipon  manned 
b  mbers      He  said: 

'It  Is  only  natural  that  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  type  of  w«apon — n/ckets — 
some  of  the  tasks  of  the  i!r  force  should 
have  been  taken  over  by  them  However,  the 
air  force  continues  to  play  a  great  role  within 
the  armed  forces    •    •    • 

"The  Soviet  Union  now  has  first-class  Jet 
planes  of  various  designs  ard  purposes  that 
have  no  equal  In  the  worla  for  speed,  alti- 
tude, and  range  of  flight." 


TEP     PILL     MENACE     ]:XPO.SED     IN 
H.'VRD-HITTING  SERISS  BY  HOUS- 
TON POSTS  JIM  MOJSNER 
Mr.  Y.^RBOROUGH.     Madam  Presi- 
dent,  we  have  all  read  cr  heard  testi- 
mony concerning   the  .'<e  ious  neod   for 
more  effective  controls  on  the  distribu- 
tion and   use  of   so-callfd   "pop   pills." 
Entirely    too    many    ca.S''s    have    been 
brou!.;ht  to  lipht  where  these  danfzf^rous 
drups  have  been  misu.sed  by  both  adult.s 
and  teenasprs  with  tragic  resulUs. 

Recently  Mr.  Jim  Mousner,  of  the 
Houston  Post,  wrote  a  h  ird-hitting  se- 
ries of  articles  which  give  a  ponetratin': 
insight  into  this  problem  nationally  and 
in  Texas.     Mr.  Mousner  reports: 

A  dangerous  gap  exists  In  the  controls 
over  the  distribution  of  tw>  t\i>es  of  hi^'hly 
potent  drugs— barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mine. 

Commonly  called  sleeping  pills  and  pej) 
pills,  these  drugs  are  not  on  y  habit  formin;,:. 
but,  In  the  case  of  barbiturates,  addictive. 
Ths  laws  of  Texas  and  most  other  States 
specify  that  they  can  only  b.^  dispensed  upon 
the  prescription  of  a  practr  loner.  ( In  Tex- 
as, this  Is  a  physician,  dcrtist.  chiropodist, 
or  veterinarian  llcen.sed  by  ihe  State.)  Fed- 
eral law  forbids  the  sale  cf  the.se  drugs  to 
unauthorized  buyers  as  def  ned  by  the  vari- 
ous State  laws. 

Yet  this  reporter  recently  bought  5.000 
capsules  of  these  and  other  dangerous  drugs 
at  wholesale  prices  and  h:.d  thom  deliv- 
ered to  him  through  the  mail. 

The  reporter  goes  on  to  explain  that 
unlike  the  ca.se  of  narco.ics.  no  reeistry 
system  exists  on  sales  o:  so-called  "pep 
pills."    Mr.  Mousner  explained: 

To  obtain  thcbe  drugs,  he  reporter  reg- 
istered an  a.ssumed  drug  store  name  with  the 
country  clerk.  This  cost  only  $1.20  and 
established  the  reporter's  home  .address  as 
that  of  the  new  drug  store  for  mailing  pur- 
poses. The  reporter  then  mailed  an  order 
for  the  drugs,  accompanlec  by  a  money  or- 
der, to  a  small  out-of-St.ate  pharmaceutical 
wholesaler  and  waited  for  tbem  to  be  mailed 
to  him.  They  arrived  less  than  2  weeks 
later. 

It  is  abundantly  cleai  that  the  ship- 
ment of  these  dangerous  and  often 
harmful  drugs  through  the  mails  in  in- 
terstate commerce  present.s  a  health 
hazard  which  demands  Federal  legisla- 
tive action  for  more  effective  controls. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Mr.  Mousner's 
aforementioned  articles  in  the  Houston 
Post  and  strongly  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  and  also  to  the 
executive  branches  of  the  Government 
having  some  responsibility  in  these  mat- 
ters. He  made  a  very  informative  inves- 
tisation  that  shows  these  items  could  be 
purchased  by  anyone  in  virtually  unlim- 
iird  quantities. 

The  articles  consi-st  of  the  followine: 

.^n  article  entitled  "Lax  Controls  Make 
Diuf^s  Ea-^y  To  Get."  by  Jim  Mousner. 
published  in  tlie  Houston  Post,  on  July  9, 
1961. 

An  article  entitled  "The  Pill  Menace: 
Pep  Capsules  Lead  Truckers  on  Fatal 
Road,"  by  Jim  Mousner.  published  in  the 
Houston  Po?t.  July  1961. 

An  article  entitled  "The  Pill  Menace: 
Sleep.  Pep  Capsules  Can  Be  Addictive." 
by  Jim  Mousner,  published  in  the  Hous- 
ton Post.  July  1961. 

An  article  entitled  The  Pill  Menace: 
Kicks  First,  Then  Path  to  Illness, 
Aitony,  "  by  Jim  Mousner.  published  in 
the  Houston  Post.  July  1961. 

An  article  entitled  "The  Pill  Menace: 
Officials  Urce  Stiff  Curb  on  Pep  Cap- 
sules," by  Jim  Mousner,  published  in  the 
Hou.ston  Post,  July   1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From    the   Houston   Post,  July   1961) 

Lax  Controls  Make  Drugs  Easy  To  Get 

(By  Jim  Mousner) 

A  dantjerois  gap  exists  In  the  controls  over 
tiie  distribution  of  two  types  of  highly  po- 
tent drug.s  — b.irbiturates  and  amphetamine. 

Commonly  called  "sleeping  pills"  and  "pep 
piilp."  these  drugs  are  not  only  hab;t  form- 
in;:,  but  m  the  case  of  barbiturates,  addictive. 
The  laws  of  Texas  and  most  other  States 
specify  that  Ihcy  can  only  be  dispensed 
upon  the  prescription  of  a  practitioner.  (In 
Texas,  this  Is  a  physician,  dentist,  chirop- 
odist, or  veterinarian  licensed  by  the  State.) 

Federn!  law  forbids  the  sale  of  these  drugs 
to  unauihorized  buxers  as  defined  by  the 
various  State  laws. 

Yet  this  reporter  recently  bought  5.000 
capsules  of  these  and  other  dangerous  drtigs 
a  I  wholesale  prices  and  had  them  delivered 
to  him  through  the  mall. 

The  order  contained  2,000  capsules  of  bar- 
biturates, 1.000  capsules  of  amphetamine 
1.000  capsules  containing  a  combination  ol 
a  barbiturate  and  amphetamine,  and  1,0(K 
cliloral  hydrate  capsules  commonly  called 
"knockout  drops. ' 

Houston  police  estimated  the  value  of  the 
4.000  capsules  of  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mine to  be  *  1,000  on  the  underworld  market 
where  they  would  bring  25  cents  a  capsule 
No  accurate  estunate  of  the  chloral  hydrate's 
value  could  be  made  because  of  the  small 
demand  for   this  powerful  hypnotic  drug. 

WHOLESALE    PRICE    OF    DRUGS    ONLT    $37 

The  wholesale  price  of  the  drugs  was  $37. 

The  shipment  contained  3.000  capsules  of 
the  quick  acting  barbiturates  frequently  used 
by  pill  takers  as  intoxicants.  There  were 
2.000  capsules  of  secobarbital  or  "redblrds"  as 
they  are  known  in  the  lexicon  of  the  barbit- 
urate user  because  of  their  bright  red  color, 
and  1,000  capsules  of  pentobarbital  or  "yel- 
lowjackets,"  also  named  for  their  color. 

To  obtain  these  drugs,  the  reporter  regis- 
tered an  assumed  drugstore  name  with  the 
county  clerk.  This  cost  only  $1,20  and  es- 
tablished the  reporter's  home  address  as  that 
of  the  new  drugstore  for  mailing  purposes. 


The  reporter  then  mailed  an  order  for  the 
drugs,  accompanied  by  a  money  order,  to 
a  small  out-of-State  pharmaceutical  whole- 
saler and  waited  for  them  to  be  mailed  to 
him.    They  arrived  less  than  2  weeks  later 

Before  he  mailed  the  order,  the  reporter 
notified  the  Houston  Police  Department,  the 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the 
United  St.ites  and  Harris  County  district  at- 
torneys' offices,  and  the  regional  office  of  the 
U.S.  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
the  ngen<^y  which  hps  JurlEdiction  over  the 
interstate  shipment  of  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
m.etics 

None  of  these  agencies  knew  that  the  drugs 
h.id  arrived  here  until  they  were  notified  by 
the  reporter.  The  shipment  was  ti:rncd  over 
to  the  police  department. 

ORDF3».r.D    FF.OM    OUT-OF-STATE    FIRM 

Tlic  drugs  were  ordered  from  an  out-of- 
.state  pharmaceutical  house,  which  has  no 
I't'-al  wholesale  outlet  or  sales  representative, 
Sti-"h  a  companv,  which  depends  largely  on 
direct  sale."^,  would  probably  have  difficulty  In 
checking  en  the  legitimacy  of  the  customer 
and  v.-ould  be  less  likely  to  know  the  pro- 
vi.-ions  of  the  Texas  dangerous  drug  laws. 

To  what  extent  was  the  company  negligent 
in  presuming  that  this  reporter  was  a  legiti- 
mate ctistcmer? 

Under  Federal  law,  the  seller  Is  held  re- 
sp'jn.^lblc  for  determining  the  legitimacy  of 
the  buyer  if  the  product  moves  in  interstate 
commerce.  But.  as  one  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
m::.lstratlon  agent  observed,  "From  a  prac- 
tical standpoint.  It  would  be  almort  Impos- 
sible for  a  drug  house  to  verify  every  order  it 
received." 

Some  phf.rmaceutlcal  firms  make  an  effort, 
however,  by  requiring  the  customer  to  lln  his 
Federal  narcotics  number  on  his  order. 

Persons,  bu.^inesses  and  institutions  au- 
tiiorlzed  to  use  and  dispense  narcotics  are  as- 
signed a  narcotics  number  by  their  district 
director  of  Internal  revenue.  They  are  also 
issued  Federal  forms  on  which  to  order 
narcotic^. 

The  forms  are  In  triplicate.  The  purchaser 
send.s  the  original  and  triplicate  copies  to  an 
authorized  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  and 
retains  the  duplicate  for  2  years.  Both  the 
purchaser's  and  the  seller  s  files  are  open  to 
inspection  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  nar- 
cotics agents. 

Nn  registry  sy.-^tem  exists  for  barbiturates 
and  amphetanalne. 

There  Is  no  way  to  determine  the  extent 
of  Illegal  drug  purchases,  such  as  the  one 
made  by  this  reporter.  The  fact  that  they 
can  be  made,  however,  may  help  explain 
how  huge  caches  of  these  drugs — some  con- 
taining as  many  as  half  a  million  capsules — <■ 
turn  up  in  the  possession  of  unauthorized 
persons. 

Capt.  H.  E.  Cole,  head  of  the  Houston 
Police  Department's  narcotics  division,  who, 
with  A.  J.  Jeflfert.  a  department  investi- 
gator, took  possession  of  the  drugs  ordered 
by  this  reporter,  believes  stronger  laws  are 
needed  to  close  this  gap. 

His  opinion  is  shared  by  W.  E.  Kaylor, 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety's  narcotics  section,  and  by 
R.  K.  School,  State  narcotics  agent  for  the 
Houston  district. 

Obviously,  a  demand  exists  for  these  drugs 
outside  legitim&te  medical  channels  or  their 
bootlegging  would  not  be  profitable.  But 
why? 

Barbiturates  act  as  progressive  depressants 
on  the  central  nervous  system  and,  because 
of  this  action,  are  popular  sedatives.  They 
can  also  cau.se  intoxication  similar  to  alcohol 
Intoxication.  'When  taken  with  an  alco- 
holic beverage,  they  add  to  its  intoxicating 
effect. 

Slang  terms  for  barbiturates — "goof  balls," 
"thrill  pills."  "wild  geronlmos  " — suggest  this 
action  of  the  drues,  and  because  of  it,  they 
are  frequently  used  by  emotionally  unstable 
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people  seeking  escape  from  the  tensions  and 
pressvires  of  living. 

Barbiturates  are  also  xiaed  by  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, who  can't  get  so-called  hard  narcotics, 
such  as  heroin  or  morphine,  and  by  young 
people  'experimenting  with  bizarre  sensa- 
tions. 

A  major  danger  In  their  misuse  lies  In  the 
fact  that  prolonged  use  of  these  drugs  may 
result  In  the  forming  of  a  habit,  or  may  even 
lead  to  addiction. 

Amphetamine  ha«  Just  the  opposite  effect 
of  barbiturates.  It  stimulates  the  central 
nervous  system.  It  Is  used  to  bolster  flag- 
ging energy,  to  curb  the  appetite,  and  to  give 
a  psychological  stimulus  to  depressed  per- 
sons. 

Too  often  it  is  Improperly  used  to  force 
the  mind  and  body  beyond  their  normal 
limits  of  endurance.  Amphetamine  is  no 
subetltute  for  rest.  Overindulgence  in  the 
drug  can  lead  to  mental  Illness  and  physi- 
cal collapse. 

[From  the  Houston  Post.  July  1,  1961  ] 

Pep  Capsules  Lead  Truckers  on  Fatal  Road 

(By  Jim  Mousner) 

To  the  truckdrlvers  who  jockey  the  big 
rigs  over  the  Nation's  highways  on  around- 
the-clock  schedules  a  "copilot"  Is  not  nec- 
essarily a  partner  In  the  cab  to  share  the 
driving. 

"Copilots,"  also  known  In  truckers'  par- 
lance as  "bennies,"  "dexles,"  and  "California 
turnarounds,"  are  amphetamine  pills. 

Amphetamine,  which  stimulates  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  can  relieve  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  trip.  It  can  induce  a  feeling  of 
energy  and  alertness  that  enables  the  truck- 
driver  to  make  extra  trips  for  more  pay.  It 
can  also  kill  him  and  those  who  share  the 
road  with  him. 

The  files  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission conUln  the  following  documented 
case: 

In  December  1959,  a  large  cattle  truck, 
traveling  in  the  wrong  lane,  collided  headon 
with  a  bus  near  Tucson,  Ariz.  Nine  persons 
were  killed  and  31  others  were  Injured.  The 
drivers  of  both  vehicles  and  six  bus  passen- 
gers were  among  the  dead.  A  Commission  In- 
vestigation showed  that  the  two  drivers  of 
the  truck  had  gone  49  hours  without  rest  and 
were  under  the  influence  of  amphetamine 
drugs.  *■ 

Goley  D.  Sontheimer,  safety  director  for 
the  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
says  that  only  three  or  four  wrecks  have  been 
traced  directly  to  amphetamine.  But  his  or- 
ganization has  long  recognized  the  danger  in 
the  improper  use  of  the  drug  by  drivers  and 
has  carried  on  an  Intensive  educational 
campaign. 

It  has  distributed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Bennies  Can 
Wreck  You,"  which  warns  truckdrlvers  that 
amphetamine  pills  are  no  substitute  for  rest. 

U.S.    AGENTS    TRACK    ILLEGAL    SALES 

"When  used  to  keep  going,"  the  pamphlet 
says,  "these  drugs  borrow  energy  your  body 
can't  afford  to  spend.  All  at  once,  there  isn't 
any  left  and  unconsciousness  can  ensue — 
while  you're  still  on  the  road  or  on  the  Job." 

Sontheimer  points  out  that  misuse  of 
amphetamine  is  not  conflned  to  truckdrlvers 
or  other  motorists,  but  may  extend  to  others 
who  feel  the  need  of  a  stimulant  to  p)ep  them 
up  on  their  jobs.  This  seems  to  be  especially 
true  of  people  who  work  at  night. 

The  safety  director  says  that  the  trucking 
industry  has  risked  bad  publicity  to  flght  the 
"pep  pill"  traflQc,  but  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Sontheimer  says  his  organization  first  ob- 
tained concrete  proof  that  "pep  pills"  were 
being  peddled  illegally  at  truck  stops  and 
other  establishments  near  highways  in  1954. 

It  turned  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
help.     A  number  of  food   and  drug   agents 


were  given  basic  training  as  truckdrlvers 
and  began  Investigations  of  highway  stops 
and  other  sources  of  illegal  amphetamine 
sales. 

The  Pood;  and  Drug  Administration,  re- 
porting on  its  progress,  says : 

"The  completed  cases  show  that  these 
drugs  are  being  handled  in  transactions  in- 
volving thousands  and  even  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  tablets  at  a  time.  This  is  a  highly 
profitable  facket.  Amphet;\minc  can  be 
bought  wholesale  for  as  little  as  $2  per  thou- 
sand tablets.    They  sell  for  $1  a  dozen. 

DRUG   ^WHOLESALER    SOLD    SUPPLIES 

"A  single  defendant  who  combined  iruck 
driving  and  drug  peddling  offered  a  special 
deal  on  lots  of  25.000  tablets  in  original 
bulk  drums.  An  authorized  drug  wholesaler, 
after  obtalriiiig  his  stocks  from  five  legiti- 
mate drug  manufacturers,  sold  them  to 
truck  stop  peddlers,  middlemen,  who  in  turn 
supplied  at  least  six  truck  peddlers. 

"Twenty-four  thousand  tablets  in  unla- 
beled bottles  were  seized  after  being  found 
under  the  hood  of  a  car  belonRing  to  a 
peddler  write  had  a  'route'  extending  from 
Missouri  to  Florida.  Following  his  arrest 
by  local  pollci;  he  named  over  20  truck  stops 
and  other  customers  who  placed  monthly 
orders  for  1,000  to  10.000  tablets" 

Another  case  involved  a  wholesale  drug 
firm  and  its  "officers  who  pleaded  guilty  to 
dispensing  several  million  amphetamine  tab- 
lets to  truck  stops,  truck  drivers,  and  other 
persons.  The  Government  had  previously 
seized  800,000  amphetamine  tablets  In  pos- 
session of  the  firm. 

In  addition  to  its  educational  campaign 
and  other  m'^asures,  including  physical  e.x- 
aminations  for  drivers  and  rules  of  some 
long-haul  trucking  firms  that  drivers  must 
get  8  hour^  rest  a  day,  the  trucking  in- 
dustry has.,also  crusaded  for  stronger  laws 
to  control  the  sale  of  the  drugs. 

One  example  of  lost  control  over  distribu- 
tion of  the*  pills  was  cited  in  an  American 
Trucking  Association  publication.  It  in- 
volved a  Los  Angeles  pill  peddler  arrested 
with  several  thousand  capisules  of  the  drug 
in  his  possession.  Using  the  name  of  a  fic- 
titious research  institute,  he  had  ordered 
them  from  f  wholesaler  who  had  not  checked 
on  the  legitimacy  of  the  purchaser  The 
drugs  were  delivered  to  a  bicycle  shop  where 
the  peddler. picked  them  up. 

"Legislation  is  sorely  needed,"  Sontheimer 
says.  "The  trucking  Industry  has  carrletl 
on  a  pretty  lonely  flght  to  outlaw  this  men- 
ace. It  has  been  fighting  since  1954.  It  has 
received  little  real  help  from  any  source 
other  than  •;he  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

"From  th<;  amount  of  pills  manufactured, 
it  Is  time  that  a  look  was  taken  at  their  use 
in  many  places. ' 

There  are  cases  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
pharmacist^  sellng  barbiturates  and  am- 
phetamine without  a  prescription  or  dis- 
pensing the  drugs  in  suspiciously  large 
quantities. 

A  retired  physician  In  Montgomery 
County  was  charged  recently  with  selling 
amphetamine  pills  to  one  of  three  Houston 
men  arrested  in  Conroe  for  vagrancy. 

The  Texas  House  General  Investigating 
Committee  closely  questioned  a  Beaumont 
physician  about  his  prescribing  of  bar- 
biturates and  amphetamine  during  its  In- 
vestigation of  vice  in  Jefferson  County 
earlier  this  year. 

The  doctor  admitted  that  he  had  not  been 
complying  with  the  Texas  dangerous  drug 
law  passed  2  years  ago  to  regulate  barbitu- 
rates, amphetamine,  and  several  otlier  drugs 
deemed  unsafe  for  self -medication.  He  said, 
in  fact,  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  that 
part  of  the  law  which  specifies  the  keeping 
of  an  Inventory  on  these  drugs. 

The  doctor's  records  revealed  that  he  had 
prescribed  1.742  barbiturate  capsules  and  50 


amphetamine  capsules  for  one  patent  dur- 
ing 1960. 

He  said  he  ordered  as  many  as  10,000 
capsules  of  the  drugs  at  a  time  from  a 
Pennsylvania  pharmaceutical  supplier. 

While  illicit  dispensing  of  amphetamine 
and  barbiturates  by  pharmacists  and  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  is  rare,  iso- 
lated  cases   are  nonetheless  serious. 

A  Georgia  doctor  and  his  wife  were  sen- 
tenced to  prison  after  a  Federal  agent  re- 
p<3rted  that  he  bought  5,000  capsules  of  the 
drugs  from  the  doctor  and  10.000  capsules 
of  the  drugs  from  wife,  who  ran  a  roadside 
cafe  frequented  by  truck  drivers.  Evidence 
introduced  at  the  couple's  trial  showed  that 
the  doctor  bought  350.000  drug  capsules  in 
one  month. 

Drug  store  burglaries,  police  say,  are 
among  the  Important  sources  of  large  quan- 
tities of  these  drugs,  which  find  their  way 
into  illicit  traffic.  Most  pharmacies  keep 
their  morphine  and  other  hard  narcotics 
locked  In  safes,  but  barbiturates  and  am- 
phetamine are  sometimes  left  unprotected 
These  drugs  have  become  highly  prized  Uwt 
for  burglars. 

Joe  Arnette,  secretary  of  the  Texas  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  describes  the  Illegal  sale 
of  dangerous  drugs  by  the  2,804  pharmacies 
registered  with  the  board  as  "very,  very 
small." 

Arnette  also  points  out  that,  under  Texas 
law.  the  approximately  6,000  pharmacists  li- 
censed by  the  board  are  not  allowed  per- 
sonally to  possess  the  drugs  Including  bar- 
biturates and  amphetamine,  listed  under 
the  dangerous  drug  law. 

He  says  the  law  was  changed  to  forbid 
this  after  some  pharmacists  were  found  ped- 
dling the  drugs.  Possession  Is  now  confined 
to  pharmacies,  ho.spitals  and  practitioners, 
as  defined  by  the  law,  and  to  persons  au- 
thorized to  use  them  in  research  and  teach- 
ing. 

Arnette  says  weaknesses  In  the  controls 
over  the  distribution  of  barbiturates  and 
amphetamine  allows  them  to  be  shipped  In- 
to Texas  from  Mexico  and  other  States. 


(Prom  the  Houston  Post,  July  1961] 

Sleep.  Pep  Capslt-es  Can  Be  Addictive 
(By  Jim  Mousner) 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  barbiturates 
and  amphetamine,  those  colorful  little  tab- 
lets and  capsules  our  doctor  or  dentist  has 
probably  prescribed  for  us,  members  of  our 
family  or  our  friends,  for  a  variety  of  medical 
reasons. 

Perhaps  we  needed  rest,  but  nervous  ten- 
sion kept  us  from  sleeping.  Perhaps  we 
wanted  to  lose  weight  and  at  the  same  time 
stave  off  those  hunger  pangs  and  the  loss  of 
energy  that  often   accompany  a  diet. 

For  these  or  other  reasons,  we  may,  at  this 
very  moment,  have  a  bottle  of  the  drugs  in 
our  medicine  cabinet  at  home,  in  a  desk 
drawer  at  the  office,  or  tucked  Into  a  pocket 
or  purse. 

We  seldom  call  them  by  their  correct 
names,  using  instead  words  that  connote 
their  effect.  Barbiturate.'!  are  "sleeping  pills" 
and  amphetamine,  "pep  pills." 

We  have  also  heard  the  slang  expressions 
"goof  balls."  •'thrill  pills,"  "wild  geronlmos," 
"idiot  pills" — expressions  that  Indicate  an- 
other effect  of  the  drugs  and  suggest  a  use 
for  which  they  were  never  intended. 

Houston  police  charged  a  couple  with  pos- 
session of  these  drugs  after  finding  17,000 
capsules  of  them  In  a  pillow  case  hidden  in 
the  bottom  drawer  of  a  refrigerator  at  their 
home.  Investigators  say  the  pair  had  been 
peddling  the  drugs  in  bars. 

A  man  Is  charged  with  criminally  assault- 
ing a  16-year-old  girl  here  after  giving  her 
barbiturates. 

MORE      DANGEROUS      THAN      MORPHINE 

A  drugstore  owner  In  west  Texas  and  a 
pharrniicist  in  southeast  Texas  are  charged 


with  unlawful  delivery  of  amphetamins  and 
barbiturates  without  a  prescription.  A  drug- 
gist In  a  central  Texas  city  Is  convicted  for 
the  same  offense. 

A  teenage  girl  tells  a  legislative  committee 
Investigating  vice  in  Jeffers<m  County  about 
her  experiences  as  a  user  cf  the  drugs,  ex- 
periences that  Impaired  lier  health  and 
scarred  her  emotionally. 

Dallas  police  seize  a  cache  of  10,000  am- 
phetamine capsules,  which  v'ere  to  have  been 
peddled  to  truckdrlvers  and  other  motorists. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  thii  outward  mani- 
festations of  the  amphetamne  and  barbltu- 
r.ite  problem.  Those  famlllr.r  with  the  prob- 
lem at  the  local.  State,  and  national  levels 
h.ive  made  some  alarming  observations  about 
It. 

Dr.  Harris  Isbell,  chief  cf  the  Addiction 
Research  Center.  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  says: 

"Barbiturates  are  addiction  forming  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Despite  statements 
111  textbooks,  the  manifestations  of  chronic 
barbiturate  Intoxication  an.  In  most  ways, 
much  more  serious  than  thDse  of  morphine 
addiction,  and  withdrawal  of  barbiturates  Is 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  withdrawal 
of  morphine." 

W.  E.  Naylor,  chief  of  the  narcotics  sec- 
tion of  the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
S.i{ety.  says: 

"There  are  far  more  user?  of  barbiturates 
walking  around  today  hook'd  by  the  habit 
than   there  are  morphine  addicts  " 

Capt.  H  E.  Cole,  head  of  The  Houston  Po- 
lice Department's  narcotics  clvlsion,  says  the 
number  of  cases  involving  the  Illicit  use  of 
barbiturates  and  amphetamine  is  increasing 
here. 

ONLY    A    THIRD   BELIEVED    SOLD    LEGALLY 

There  are  few  statistics  on  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  barbltiu-ates  and  ampheta- 
mine, but  In  recent  years  i  flood  of  these 
drugs  has  potired  from  tht  Nations  phar- 
maceutical houses. 

Tlie  amount  of  amphetan.lne  produced  In 
the  United  States  has  doubled  In  the  past 
10  years  and  barbiturate  production  has 
quadrupled  in  the  past  20  years.  Though 
production  of  both  types  cf  drugs  has  de- 
clined somewhat  in  the  past.  5  years,  819,000 
pounds  of  barbiturates  anl  63,000  pounds 
of  amphetamine  were  produced  In  1959. 

The  63.000  pounds  of  ariphetamlne,  the 
US.  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
says.  Is  enough  to  make  6.«i  billion  5-mllll- 
gram  tablets — about  35  tablt  ts  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  j)o;3ulation. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  esti- 
mates that  less  than  a  third  of  the  ampheta- 
mine tablets  produced  in  this  country  are 
sold  legally  on  doctors'  pn?scrlptlons.  The 
agency  believes  the  rest  are  disposed  of  Il- 
legally. 

The  US.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  reports  that  Iti  1955,  the  peak 
production  year  for  barblt\irate8  In  the  last 
decade.  864,000  pounds  of  these  drugs  were 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

A  department  publlcatio  i  on  these  drugs 
savs: 

"This  Is  roughly  equivalent  to  3.918.240.000 
capsules  or  tablets  of  one- tenth  of  a  gram 
(15  grains)  each,  or  approximately  26  doses 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
population. 

While  the  legitimate  pnscription  volume 
is  very  large  and  a  considerable  amount  Is 
used  in  hospitals  as  anesthesia  and  for 
animal  exp>erlmental  worK,  these  figures 
Indicate  that  there  are  more  barbiturates 
available  than  are  needed  for  therapeutic 
purposes." 

Once  the  legitimate  dtmand  for  these 
drugs  has  been  satisfied  wh  it  happens  to  the 
e.xcess? 

Too  often  they  are  peddled  to  narcotic 
addicts  who  can't  get  so-:alled  hard  nar- 
cotics, such  as  heroin  or  morphine,  to  young 
people  seeking  new  and  fori  Idden  sensations. 


to  neurotics  who  use  them  as  emotional 
crutches. 

Barbiturates,  which  act  as  progressive  de- 
pressants on  the  central  nervous  system,  are 
highly  effective  sedatives,  but  they  can  cause 
intoxication  similar  to  alcohol  Intoxication 
with  all  of  its  dangerous  effects. 

Amphetamine,  on  the  other  hand,  stimu- 
lates the  central  nervous  system.  While  the 
user  may  feel  alert  and  energetic,  he  may 
also  become  nervous  and  Initable. 

People  who  habitually  take  barbiturates  or 
amphetamine  for  the  sensations  they  pro- 
duce are  living  dangerously. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  reports  that  experiments  conducted 
at  the  Addiction  Research  Center  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  have  established  the  fact  that  bar- 
biturates taken  habitually  In  large  quanti- 
ties produce  all  three  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  addiction : 

1 .  A  tolerance  to  the  drug  so  that  the  same 
amount  produces  progressively  leas  effect, 
causing  the  addict  to  crave  larger  and  larger 
doses. 

2.  Physical  dependence  on  the  drug,  which 
requires  its  continued  use  to  prevent  the 
symptoms  that  follow  Its  abrupt  with- 
drawal. 

3.  Psychic  dependence  or  habituation — 
turning  to  the  drug  as  an  escape  from  emo- 
tional stresses. 

The  Department  ftu-ther  reports  that  these 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  abrupt 
withdrawal  of  the  drug  from  addicts  almost 
always  results  in  convulsion  and  often  In  a 
p.sychosis  resembling  alcoholic  delirium 
tremens. 

"It  has  already  been  shown  through  exper- 
iments, "  the  report  says,  "that  addiction 
ordinarily  does  not  occur  unless  the  patient 
is  taking  six-tenths  of  a  gram  (10  grains) 
or  more  of  one  of  the  quick-acting  barbitu- 
rates dally.  Physicians  warn,  however,  that 
persons  taking  as  little  as  four-tenths  of  a 
gram  (6  grains)  dally  for  several  weeks  may 
develop  a  psychological  dependence,  which 
causes  them  to  Increase  the  dosage  to  more 
dangerous  levels. " 

A  person  under  the  Influence  of  barbitu- 
rates Is  more  dangerous  to  himself  and 
others  than  a  narcotics  addict  because  he  has 
poorer  muscular  coordination  and  less  emo- 
tional control.    He  may  even  become  hostile. 

Barbiturates  pose  another  threat  besides 
their  powers  of  habituation  and  addiction. 
More  deaths  are  caused  by  overdoses  of  these 
drugs  taken  either  accidentally  or  with  sui- 
cidal intent  than  any  other  poison. 

Though  the  effect  of  amphetamine  on  the 
nervous  system  is  Just  the  opposite  of  that 
produced  by  barbiturates,  it  Is  equally 
dangerous  when  misused.  The  drug  Is  often 
taken  to  combat  fatigue,  but  it  U  no  substi- 
tute for  rest. 

Prolonged  use  of  amphetamine  can  caus«' 
mental  illness — hallucinations.  Insomnia, 
agitation  and  aggressive  behavior. 

The  barbiturates  or  amphetamine  in  your 
medicine  cabinet  or  desk  drawer  have  defl- 
nlte  therapeutic  benefits  as  long  as  they  are 
taken  according  to  your  doctor's  directions. 
But  misused,  they  can  be  dynamite. 


[From  the  Houston  Post,  July  1961] 

Kicks  First,  Then  Path  to  Illness,  Agony 

(By  Jim  Mousner) 

She  was  a  pretty  girl  of  17,  but  the  storj 
she  told  the  Texas  House  General  Investigat- 
ing Committee  was  far  from  pretty. 

It  began  when,  at  the  age  of  16,  she  started 
using  a  nose  inhaler  containing  a  stimulant 
It  progressed  through  her  Introduction  tc 
barbiturates,  amphetamine  and  liquor  and 
ended  with  her  lying  near  death  In  a  hospital 

This  teenager,  whose  name  was  not  made 
public,  was  one  of  55  witnesses  who  testified 
at  the  hotise  committee's  sensational  vice 
hearings  In  Beaumont  earlier  this  year.  Her 
experiences,  as  she  related  them,  form  a  pat- 


tern familiar  to  thousands  of  young  people 
who  have  Indulged  In  barbiturates  and 
amphetamine  for  "kicks."  The  sequence  of 
events  may  var^-,  but  the  end  is  too  often  the 
same — physical    and    emotional    breakdown. 

First  there  was  the  inhaler,  then  a  combi- 
nation of  amphetamine  and  quick-acting 
barbiturates — "redblrds,"  "yellow  Jackets.' 
and  "bennies  ' — then  liquor  and  beer  con- 
sumed at  private  clubs  and  taverns  in  tiie 
company  of  other  teenagers. 

The   adverse  effects  of  the  drugs  on   the 

girl's  life  came  rapidly.     In  her  own  words: 

They  made  me  stay  awake.    And  I  couldn't 

eat.     I  couldn't  get  along  with  anybody  in 

my  lamily.    I  st;u-ted  playing  hooky." 

BUSINESSMAN   RTTIIfED  BY    HABIT 

Her  health  deteriorated  and  her  nerves 
became  progressively  more  frayed  until  her 
emotional  control  snapped.  After  a  bitter 
quarrel  with  her  family,  she  tried  to  run 
away.  Instead,  she  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
Ecriously  ill — another  victim  of  barblttirates 
und  amphetamine. 

The  drugs  alone  cannot  be  blamed,  of 
course.  There  were  contributing  factors,  the 
alcohol,  the  Irregular  hours  and,  beyond 
these,  the  confusion  of  an  emotionally  dis- 
turbed girl  seeking  escape  from  her  unhap- 
])iness.  The  pills,  which  she  said  were  given 
to  her  by  other  teenagers,  temporarily  pro- 
vided that  escape. 

This  girl's  story-  is  not  unique.  A  medical 
text  on  pharmacology  quotes  a  siirvey  of  15 
hospitals  over  a  5-year  period  showing  that 
1  ill  every  17,000  persons  admitted  suffered 
from  barbiturate  habituation. 

Who  are  the  pill  takers  and  why  do  they 
take  them? 

Police  officers,  doctors,  and  psychiatrists, 
v^hose  work  brings  them  into  contact  wltli 
these  people,  say  some  are,  to  all  outward 
appearances,  successftil.  A  large  percentage 
are  In  the  upper  Income  brackets.  But  the 
pills  frequently  change  all  this. 

Capt.  H.  E.  Cole,  head  of  the  Houston 
Police  Department's  narcotics  division,  re- 
calls the  case  of  a  businessman  who  was 
plunged  into  financial  ruin  by  the  pill  habit 
He  was  arrested  several  times  under  the  In- 
fluence of  barblttirates.  On  one  occasion 
police  found  several  capsules  of  the  drugs  in 
his  car. 

The  pills  also  take  their  toll  among  the 
economically  less  fortunate.  Houston  police 
recently  persuaded  a  man  to  have  his  wife 
committed  to  a  hospital  for  treatment  as  a 
barbiturate  addict  after  answering  a  call  to 
the  couple's  home  and  finding  the  woman 
lying  semlconsclotis  on  the  llrlng  room  floor 
They  found  several  thousand  capsules  of 
barbiturates  In  the  house. 

MENTAL    n.LNESS    PERIL    IW    PEP   PILLS 

A  psychiatrist  with  the  Houston  State 
Psychiatric  Institute  for  Research  and  Train- 
ing says  "that  a  large  percentage  of  neurotic 
patients   take   too  many   barbiturates." 

"We  deal  with  the  barbltiuate  problem  all 
the  tinie."  he  says. 

The  psychiatrist  considers  these  drugs 
more  dangerous  as  habituating  agents  than 
amphetamine,  which  frequently  causes 
nervousiiess  and  other  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions that  discourage  the  user  from  over- 
indulging. 

"The  chief  danger  in  taking  ampheta- 
mine," he  says,  "is  that  too  much  of  it 
can  cause  mental  illness — a  paranoid  psy- 
chosis, which  makes  the  user  suspicious  and 
hostile.  The  adverse  effects  of  the  drug 
usally  disappear  when  it  is  withdrawn, 
however." 

Barbiturates,  like  amphetamine,  pose  an- 
other problem  because  of  the  varying  reac- 
tions of  people  to  these  drugs. 

"A  certain  number  of  persons,  for  Instance, 
will  become  intoxicated  when  they  take  bar- 
biturates." he  says. 

The  Houston  psychiatrist  says  "some  peo- 
I)le  drift  Into  barbiturate  habituation." 
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"Many  alcoholics  go  through  a  period  In 
which  they  use  barbiturates,"  he  says.  "They 
may  begin  using  the  drugs  to  relieve  a  hang- 
over and  before  they  know  It  the  habit  Is 
formed." 

The  doctor  stresses  that  barbiturates  are 
very  effective  sedatives  and  that  most  people 
use  them  properly.  He  decries  the  fact  that 
some  patients  who  need  the  drugs  are  afraid 
to  take  them. 

"The  drugs  are  not  to  blame,"  he  says. 
•It's  the  people  who  use  them  Improperly." 

While  barbiturates  are  often  taken  to  blur 
the  problems  of  living,  amphetamine  may 
enable  the  user  to  meet  these  same  prob- 
lems in  good  spirits,  with  confidence  and 
energy. 

The  stimulating  efifect  of  the  drug  also 
has  made  It  popular  with  those  who  want 
to  push  their  physical  and  mental  endur- 
ance beyond  normal  limits.  These  may  In- 
clude persons  who  have  no  psychological 
problems,  but  who  are  motivated  purely  by 
economic  considerations. 


[From  the  Houston  Post,  July  1961] 

Officials  Urge  Stiff  CxniB  on  Pep  C.'psules 

(By  Jim  Mousner) 

The  State  legislature,  as  recently  as  1959, 
strengthened  the  law  governing  the  distribu- 
tion of  barbiturates  and  amphetamine. 

The  Texas  dangerous  drug  law,  passed  in 
that  year,  establishes  the  legal  procedure  for 
dispensing  these  and  several  other  drugs 
deemed  unsafe  for  self -medication. 

Under  the  law,  It  is  Illegal  to  possess  bar- 
biturates or  amphetamine  unless  they  are 
obtained  directly  from  a  practitioner  (physi- 
cian, dentist,  chiropodist,  or  veterinarian  li- 
censed to  practice  in  Texas)  or  from  a  phar- 
macy on  a  prescription  by  a  practitioner. 

The  drugs  must  be  in  the  containers  in 
which  they  were  obtained  from  the  practi- 
tioner or  pharmacy  and  must  be  properly 
labeled.  The  label  must  bear  the  names  of 
the  patient,  practitioner  and  pharmacy,  the 
number  of  the  prescription  and  the  date  it 
was  filled,  and  the  directions  for  using  the 
drugs. 

Only  pharmacies  registered  with  the  Texas 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  pharmacists 
licensed  by  the  board  are  authorized  to  fill 
such  prescriptions. 

Pharmacies  are  required  to  keep  prescrip- 
tions for  barbiturates,  other  hypnotic  drugs 
and  amphetamine  for  at  least  2  years 
after  they  are  filled. 

FELONY  PENALTY  UP  TO  10  YEARS 

They  must  also  keep  an  Inventory  of  these 
drugs,  and,  when  ordering  fresh  supplies 
from  out-of-state  suppliers,  send  a  copy  of 
the  order  to  the  State  board  of  pharmacy 
and  hold  another  copy  for  2  years. 

Illegal  possession  or  dispensing  of  the 
drugs,  forging  of  prescriptions  or  orders  to 
obtain  them,  or  other  violations  of  the  dan- 
gerous drug  law  are  misdemeanors  on  the 
first  offense  and  felonies  on  second  and  sub- 
sequent offenses. 

The  penalty  for  the  first  offense  is  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $3,000  or  a  6-month  to  2-year 
jail  sentence,  or  both.  The  felony  convic- 
tion carries  a  2-  to  10-year  prison  sentence. 

Texas  laws  controlling  the  distribution  and 
use  of  barbiturates  and  amphetamine  are 
strong  compared  to  those  of  some  States,  but 
W.  E.  Naylor,  agent  in  charge  of  the  nar- 
cotics section,  Texas  department  of  public 
safety,  would  like  to  see  them  strengthened 
even  more. 

'We  can  trace  a  narcotic  such  as  inorphine 
from  the  manufacturer  right  Into  the  arm  of 
the  patient,"  Naylor  says,  "but  we  often  lose 
track  of  barbiturates  and  amphetamine  after 
they  leave  the  pharmacy." 

Some  narcotics  ofHcers  complain  that  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  many  of  the  drugs  because 
they  never  reach  a  pharmacy  or  other  au- 
thorized dispensing  agency. 


STATE     LAWS     OFTEN     INADEQUATE 

The  present  Federal  law,  embodied  in  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  is 
not  strong  enough  to  Insure  control  over 
the  distribution  of  barbiturates,  ampheta- 
mine, or  a  number  of  other  dangerous  drugs, 
though  it  prohibits  the  dispensing  of  these 
drugs  without  a  prescription. 

State  laws,  no  matter  how  strict  or  how 
well  enforced,  apparently  cannot  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  an  influx  of  the  drugs  from 
outside  its  borders.  Because  of  this,  law 
enforcement  officers  often  wind  up  dealing 
with  the  sym.ptoms  instead  of  the  problem 
itself. 

The  U.S.  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  agency  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the'  interstate  movement  of  these 
and  other  drugs,  as  well  as  food  and  cos- 
metics, annonnced  recently  that  it  would 
soon  establish  an  office  in  San  Antonio. 

The  declsimi  was  made  to  establish  the 
new  office,  in  addition  to  the  regional  office 
in  Dallas  and  the  Houston  office,  because 
of  the  growing  alarm  of  State  and  Federal 
officials  over  .the  use  of  barbitii'-atcs  and 
amphetamine, by  teenagers  to  obtain  cheap 
thrills. 

J.  A.  Frosi ,  agent  in  charge  of  the  San 
Antonio  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  emphasized  that  his  agency  has 
jurisdiction  only  over  the  opiates-  mainly 
opium,  morphine,  heroin,  synthetic  mor- 
phine and  si^nilar  products,  but  not  over 
barbiturates  or  amphetamine. 

He  said  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, which  has  this  Jurisdiction,  is  handi- 
capped by  weak  laws 

"It's  a  terrific  problem,"  Frost  said.  "What 
the  answer  is,  I  don't  know,  " 

Commissioner  George  P.  Larrick  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  says  that 
under  the  present  Federal  law  his  agency 
must  prove  Interstate  shipment  of  boot- 
legged drugs  though  they  are  packaged  in 
every  conceivable  way — in  paper  sacks,  match 
boxes  or  any  container  other  than  the  manu- 
facturer's or  distributor's  sealed  bottle. 

In  the  past  5  years,  a  number  of  bills  h;^ve 
been  Introduced  In  Congress  to  tighten  con- 
trols over  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  these  dangerous  drugs.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  supported  this 
proposed  legislation  which  would  m.^ke  the 
following  changes  in   the  present  law: 

1.  It  would  hiake  the  unauthorized  manu- 
facture, dealing  in.  or  possession  of  l!ie  drugs 
a  Federal  offense,  regardless  of  whether  the 
drugs  are  from  interstate  or  Intrastate 
sources. 

2.  It  would  require  all  manufacturers 
compounders,  and  proces.'ors  of  these  drugs 
to  be  identified  by  being  listed  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Adminl.stration 

3.  It  would  require  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  making,  procescing,  or  dealing  In 
such  drugs  to  keep  records  of  their  produc- 
tion and  dealings  in  them  and  to  make  the.-e 
records  available  to  Food  and  Drug 
Inspectors.        ' 

"Such  changes.  "  Larrick  says,  'would 
strengthen  the  law,  particularly  by  enabling 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  spot 
sources  of  diversion  of  the  drugs  from  legal 
to  illegal  channels. 

"During  the  1960  fiscal  year  about  .50  man- 
years  of  time  was  spent  in  developing  evi- 
dence of  illegal  .sales  of  prescription  drugs 
and  we  estimate  75  man-years  were  spent 
in  fiscal  year  1961.  We  estimate  that  about 
90  percent  of  this  time  involved  ampheta- 
mine and  barbiturates." 

The  Commissioner  says  that  de.'^pite  this 
continuing  enforcement  program,  his  agency 
cannot  say  that  the  back  of  the  problem 
has  been  broken. 

"We  are  st^ll  able  to  discover  violations 
wherever  we  look."  he  said,  "While  we  have 
located  and  prosecuted  some  of  the  major 
underground  putlets  for  the  pills,  it  appears 


that  there  is  a  never-ending  supply  flowing 
Into  the  black  market" 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  officials 
emphasize  that  they  do  not  wish  to  ini^- 
fere  with  the  use  of  these  drugs  for  legiti- 
mate medical  purposes,  but  they  warn  th<tt 
misused  they  can  become  the  accomplice  of 
highway  tragedy,  organized  crime,  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  drug  addiction. 

The  growing  concern  of  officials  at  every 
level  of  government  and  warnings  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  medical  researchers 
point  to  the  need  for  stronger  laws  to  protect 
the  public  from   the  pill  menace. 


REGISTRATION  OF  STATE  CERTIFI- 
CATES BY  A  COMMON  CARRIER 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
mii  business  be  temporailly  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  497,  S.  320 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
320  >  to  amend  the  provisions  in  part  II 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  con- 
cernint;  registration  of  State  certificates 
whereby  a  common  carrier  by  motor 
vehicle  may  engage  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  within  a  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  beins  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Madam  President. 
Senate  bill  320  would  amend  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  part  II  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  concerning  registra- 
tion of  State  certificates,  whereby  a 
common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle  op- 
erating within  a  single  State  may  engage 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
within  such  State.  S  320  is  identical 
with  S.  3228  which  the  Senate  pa&sed 
September  1  of  last  year  after  extensive 
hearin.gs  and  unanimous  approval  by 
this  committee. 

During  the  last  15  years,  motor  car- 
rier transportation  has  greatly  expanded 
and  become  more  complex.  Numerous 
abuses,  not  anticipated  when  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  interstate  certificate  re- 
quirements was  enacted,  have  arisen. 
Many  of  these  abuses  relate  to  improper 
transfer  of  certificates  to  ineligible  ear- 
ners engaged  in  multiple  State  opera- 
tions that  should,  but  do  not.  have  ICC 
approval;  splitting  of  State  operating  au- 
thority 'With  intrastate  rights  being  re- 
tained by  the  original  holder;  and  the 
interstate  rights  being  sold  to  an  ineli- 
gible carrier. 

The  final  bill  is  the  result  of  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sioners and,  I  might  add,  the  Common 
Carriers  Conference  in  the  American 
Trucking  Association,  to  draft  a  bill  that 
would  embody  sound  regulation  of  intra- 
state carriers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce and.  at  the  same  time,  promote 
the  public  interest.  Most  of  the  objec- 
tions offered  by  NARUC  and  by  indi- 
vidual carriers  holding  registered  State 
certificates  have  been  overcome  by  sev- 
eral amendments  incorporated  in  what 
we  call  the  compromise  bill. 


The  bill  would  enable  the  State  boards 
to  deal  'With  problems  engendered  by  in- 
trastate carriers  wishing  to  engage  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  give  to  ICC  the  au- 
thority commensurate  v  ith  its  position 
as  tiie  Federal  regulatcry  body  estab- 
liohed  to  regulate  inter;late  commerce, 
and  guarantee  to  pre.sent  holders  of  State 
certificates  registered  under  the  second 
proviso  that  none  of  their  existing  rights 
and  privileges  would  be  lost. 

Madam  President.  I  imderstand  that 
at  one  time  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Califoi'nia  I  Mr.  Kuchel  i  had  some  con- 
cern about  this  particular  proposal.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  he  raised  some 
question  about  it.  I  must  say  that  by 
virtue  of  his  interest  w»  have  amended 
the  bill  as  he  properly  suggested  it  be 
amended.  I  believe  that  now  we  have 
an-ived  at  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
I  am  certain  will  work  n  the  public  in- 
terest and  eliminate  much  of  the  objec- 
tion of  certain  segments  of  the  motor 
transport  industry.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  labcrs  and  coopera- 
tion and  constructive  hdp  in  fashioning 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mada  n  rresident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  1  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  tharik  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, for  the  generous  personal  comment 
which  he  has  made.  Z  am  pleased  to 
support  the  legislation.  Let  me  say  for 
the  Record,  first  of  all.  that  no  objection 
has  been  interposed  by  the  minority,  as 
was  the  case  a  year  ai^o  when  this  same 
legislation  was  proposed.  As  was  the 
case  then,  however,  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  California  have  raised  questions 
as  to  the  intention  for  which  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  introduced.  In 
order  to  provide  for  legislative  history 
as  to  the  intention.  I  have  several  spe- 
cific questions  which  I  wish  to  ask  my 
able  friend  for  the  Record. 

In  past  "grandfather"  ca^es  the  ICC 
has  severely  limited  the  commodity  au- 
thorization even  where  the  carrier  has 
held  itself  out  to  have  general  commodi- 
ties. If  a  local  State  carrier  has  hauled 
20  different  commodities  within  a  past 
year,  is  It  intended  in  such  case  that 
the  carrier  be  accorded  general  com- 
modities or  those  20  specified  com- 
modities? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Cahfoinia  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
not  necessarily  limit  its  investigation  to 
the  past  year  The  ICC  will  look  at  the 
history  of  the  carrier  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  If  the  carrier  has 
carried  mainly  commodities  within  a 
specific  class,  such  as  hardware,  elec- 
trical appliances,  and  .so  forth,  then  it 
probably  will  not  be  given  general  com- 
modity authority.  If  the  carrier  has 
truly  hauled,  on  the  other  hand,  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  general  commodity  hauler 
of.  20  different  commodities  which  cover 
tlie  general  field,  it  would  be  given  gen- 
eral commodity  authority  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator, 


The  second  question  is  this:  'Where  a 
carrier  has  hauled  certain  commodities 
in  past  years  but,  because  of  recession, 
plant  movement,  or  technological 
changes,  the  type  of  commodity  ha? 
been  temporarily  changed  or  discontin- 
ued for  the  past  12  to  18  months, 
would  the  carriers  authority  includ? 
such  commodity? 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  The  answer  to  that 
question  would  be  in  the  affirmative. 
The  local  earner  would  receive  full  au- 
thority, including  such  commodities  as 
it  had  hauled  in  past  years.  Section  2 
of  S.  320  provides  on  page  5,  lines  1 
through  12,  that  if  there  had  been  inter- 
ruptions in  service  over  which  the  ear- 
ner had  no  control,  then  the  ICC  should 
issue  a  certificate  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  transportation  in  inter- 
state commerce  so  long  as  pi'oof  is  given 
of  past  usage. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator 

The  next  question  is  this:  In  the  pas:, 
tiie  ICC  in  "grandfather"  cases  has 
limited  tiie  authorized  territory  of  a  ear- 
ner. 'Where  a  carrier  has  a  broad  ter- 
ritory and  many  routes,  must  it  prove 
service  between  most  points  on  many 
commodities? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  answer 
that  question  generally  by  saying  thfit 
the  filing  of  a  State  certificate  is  cor- 
sidered  to  be  prima  facie  proof  that  the 
applicant  is  lawfully  engaged  in  such 
operations,  and  the  ICC  will  grant  broad 
authority  unless  it  has  been  proven  that 
the  carrier  has  not  served  the  points  ir,- 
volved.  The  applicant's  proof  would 
relate  to  the  fact  that  he  had  provided 
service  to  all  of  the  points,  and  it  is  not 
generally  necessary  to  prove  that  I  e 
carried  all  the  commodities  which  he 
was  authorized  to  haul  to  all  of  the 
points  involved. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  proposed  legislation  that  there  he 
granted  only  specified  commodities  be- 
tween specified  points,  as  has  sometimes 
been  the  situation  in  the  past? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  intention  of 
the  bill  is  that  the  Commission  shall 
continue  to  grant  only  specified  com- 
modities between  specified  points,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  a  carrier  has  state- 
wide authority  and  has  held  itself  out 
to  haul  all  commodities  between  all 
points,  would  it  be  limited,  however,  to 
those  commodities  hauled,  and  only  be- 
tween points  served  to  the  extent  of 
those  commodities? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  the  answer 
could  be,  generally,  that  while  a  carrier 
my  have  statewide  authority  and  has 
held  itself  out  to  haul  all  commodities 
between  all  points,  its  authority  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
be  limited  to  the  commodities  which  have 
actually  been  hauled  and  to  the  points 
which  have  actually  been  served  in  past 
years.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  generally  ask  the  carrier  to 
give  some  proof  of  its  past  activities, 
which,  in  a  case  which  might  be  pre- 
sented, the  can-ier  could  well  4o.  It 
could  give  such  proof. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  a  canier  operates 
between  two  termini — for   example,   in 


my  own  State,  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco — and  all  intermediate 
points  under  a  State  certificate,  is  it  the 
intention  of  the  bill  that  that  carrier 
will  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration 
for  comparable  authority  even  if  his 
service  to  intermediate  points  has  be«n 
sporadic  and  of  lesser  quantity  than  t^ 
service  between  the  major  termini?    ^3- 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  An  applicant  woul^x. 
have  to  prove  that  he  had  actually  served 
the  intermediate  points  between  two  ter- 
mini in  order  to  have  such  intermediate 
points  hsted  in  the  ICC  certificate. 
While  the  service  to  the  intermediate 
points  would  generally  be  of  lesser  quan- 
tity than  service  between  the  major 
termini,  if  he  has  in  fact  served  such 
points  they  would  be  included  in  the  ICC 
certificate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  event  a  ear- 
ner has  recently  been  granted  a  new 
certificate  or  an  additional  certificate 
by  the  local  regulatory  agency,  would  it 
be  granted  a  certificate  of  registration, 
under  the  bill,  even  if  its  interstate  ship- 
ments in  the  newer  ai-ea  were  small  in 
number  and  limited  in  commodities  be- 
cause of  its  newness? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  a  carrier  which 
has  applied  for  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion has  a  legitimate  State  authoriza- 
tion, then  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  undoubtedly  would  follow 
the  terms  of  the  certificate  granted  by 
the  local  commission.  This  would  be  so 
even  if  the  State  certificate  were  re- 
cently granted  and  therefore  the  ship- 
ments under  this  certificate  were  small 
in  number  and  limited  in  commodities 
because  of  its  newness.  So  the  answer 
to  the  question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  a  carrier  has  been 
granted  a  State  certificate  and  has  reg- 
istered that  certificate  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  under  the 
present  proviso,  but  because  of  its  being 
recently  granted  has  just  started  to  con- 
duct ICC  operations,  is  it  intended  by 
the  bill  that  that  carrier  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
registration  because  it  has  no  past  ship- 
ment records  of  any  consequence? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  a  carrier  has 
been  granted  a  State  certificate  but  hsis 
only  just  recently  started  to  conduct  in- 
terstate operations  after  registering 
with  the  ICC.  it  would  not  be  precluded 
from  obtaining  a  new  certificate  of  reg- 
istration fi'om  the  ICC  simply  because 
it  had  no  past  shipment  records  of  any 
consequence. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida  to  the 
language  of  the  bill  on  page  7,  starting 
at  line  13,  as  follows: 

A  notice  of  intent  to  engage  in  interstate 
and  foreign  operations  accompanied  by 
certified  copies  of  State  certificates  filed 
with  the  Commlssioi  as  evidence  of  author- 
ity to  operate  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce luider  the  former  provisions  of  the 
second  proviso  of  section  206(a),  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  applicant  is 
lawfully  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
operations   and   the  scope  thereof. 

Would  the  Senator  fi"om  Florida  agree 
that  the  intention  of  the  words  "prima 
facie"  as  used  in  this  sentence  is  to  re- 
quire  compliance   with   the  application 
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unless  an  objecting  party  is  able  to  over- 
rule the  validity  of  the  certificate? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  view.  Obviously,  many  such 
applications  will  be  filed,  and  rather 
than  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  having 
a  carrier  present  more  than  simply  a 
prima  facie  case,  the  Commission  wovUd 
be  authorized  to  go  ahead  and  act  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  objection.  The 
Commission  would  give  the  carrier  the 
right  to  proceed  on  the  prima  facie 
evidence. 

However,  as  the  able  Senator  from 
California  has  stated,  if  there  is  objec- 
tion—if. in  fact,  the  things  the  carrier 
claims  he  has  done  have  really  not  been 
done — and  someone  files  a  protest  or 
makes  objection  to  the  granting  of  the 
certificate,  then,  of  course,  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  have  more  than  a 
prima  facie  showing.  It  would  have  to 
have  actual  proof  that  the  person  who 
was  seeking  an  application  had  done 
what  he  said  he  had  done. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  other  words,  the 
use  of  the  particular  phrase  in  this  sec- 
tion shifts  the  proof  to  any  party  who 
desires  to  upset  the  validity  of  the 
certificate? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Per  practical  pur- 
poses, that  is  a  correct  conclusion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  absence  of  any 
such  objecting  party,  would  the  Senator 
from  Florida  say  that  the  prima  facie 
validity  of  the  certificate  in  question 
would,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
conclusive? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes;  the  law  is  in- 
tended to  mean  just  that. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Madam  President,  when  the  bill  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  during  the  last 
Congress,  the  final  section  provided  that 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendment 
should  be  April  1,  1961.  Obviously,  that 
provision  needs  to  be  amended.  I  now 
submit  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
"April  1.  1961,*'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"December  31, 1961." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  lJEGisL.»iTT\E  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
line  22,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "April 
1,  1961"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31,  1961.' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  is  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  We  think  it  is 
practical. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  in 
the  last  Congress  there  were  persons  in 
my  State  who  were  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  who  contacted  me. 
I  thought  many  of  the  proposals  they 
made  were  relevant  and  timely.  I  asked 
the   Senator   from  Florida  to  consider 


them  and  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  his  people.  He  granted  me 
that  opportunity;  and  all  the  way 
through,  wherever  he  was  able  to  agree 
with  the  position  that  I  took,  he  did.  I 
simply  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  pa- 
tience, his  courtes>-.  and  his  helpfulnes.s 
in  composing  the  differences  of  view,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  now  place  its  ap- 
proval on  the  leeislation  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  sponsored  and 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  California  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. After  all.  as  we  all  know,  legisla- 
tion is  nothing  but,  in  many  ways,  the 
comix)sing  of  varying  points  of  view. 
The  able  Senator  from  California  raised 
some  points  which  I  thought  were  meri- 
torious. I  think  we  have  a  better  bill 
by  virtue  of  his  activity  in  connection 
with  the  measure. 

Madam  President.  I  would  be  derelict 
if  I  did  not  make  one  additional  co.n- 
ment.  Often  wo  hear  about  the  evil 
connotations  of  the  word  "lobbyist."  In 
this  particular  respect,  frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  ever  have  had  any  leg- 
islation in  this  field,  w  liich  will  serve  the 
general  public,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
able  work  of  Bob  McBride.  This  man. 
who  worked  for  the  Common  Carrier 
Conference  of  the  American  Trucking 
Associations,  is  the  one  who  has,  over 
the  course  of  3  years,  been  able  to  get 
the  groups  of  interested  persons  to- 
gether, urging  them  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. Frankly,  he  deserves  a  great 
measure  of  the  credit  for  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  and  I  wish  to  pay 
him  that  compliment  which  I  think  is 
due  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  320)  was  passed,  a.s 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.^c  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congrc^:^  atsembled.  That  the 
second  proviso  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  206  of  the  InK-rstate 
Commerce  Act  Is  amended  to  read  a«  fol- 
lows: "And  provided  further.  That  en  and 
after  the  efTectivRNdate  nf  this  amendment. 
no  certificate  und^  this  part  shall  be  re- 
quired for  opera tlonjs, in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  a  cofmmon  c,\rrier  by  motor 
vehicle  oper.iting  solely  within  a  single  State 
and  not  controlled  by,  controlling  or  under 
a  common  control  With  any  earner  engaged 
In  operations  outteide  r>uch  State,  if  such 
carrier  has  ibrai>i;'ed  tv^m  the  commission  f.f 
such  State  ax^^onzed  to  issue  such  certifi- 
cates, a  ^reftlficate  of  public  convenience 
and  nece.^ity  authorizing  motor  vehicle  com- 
mon carrie>^  operations  in  intrastate  com- 
merce and  such  certificate  recites  that  it  was 
issued  after  notice  to  interested  persons 
tlirough  publication  in  tlie  Federal  Register 
of  the  filing  of  the  application  and  of  the 
desire  of  the  applicant  also  to  engage  in 
transportation  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce within  the  limits  of  the  intrastate 
authority  granted,  that  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  Interested  persons  to  be 
heard,  that  the  State  commission  has  duly 
considered  the  question  of  the  proposed  In- 
terstate and  foreign  operations  and  has  found 
that  public  convenience  and  necessity  re- 
quire that  the  carrier  authorized  to  engage 
In   Intrastate  operations  also   t>e   authorized 


to   engage    In    operations    in    Interstate    and 
foreign  commerce  within  limits  which  do  not 
exceed  the  scof>«  of  the  Intrastate  operations 
authorized    to    be    conducted.     Such   opera- 
tions   In    interstate    and    foreign    commerce 
shall,  however,  be  subject  to  all  other  appli- 
cable  requirements  of   the  Interstate   Com- 
merce   Act    and    the    regulations    prescribed 
thereunder.     Such  right*  to  engage  In  oper- 
ations in  interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  shall 
be  evidenced    by   appropriate   certificates  of 
rc'lsT.-tiin   issued   by   the   Interstate   Com- 
merce Commission  which  shall  be  valid  only 
Bo   long  as   the  holder   is   a  carrier  engaged 
in   opera* ions  solely   wltliln   a  single   State, 
n^t    controlled    by,   controlling,    or   under   a 
common  control   with   a  carrier  engaged  In 
operation  outside  such  State,  and  except  as 
pr  )vlded  In  section  5  and  In  the  conditions 
and  limlt.itions  stated  herein,  may  be  trans- 
ferred  pursuant    to  such  rules   and  regula- 
Muiis  lis  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commlslson,    but    may    not    be 
tr.'.nsferred   apart   from   the  transfer  of   the 
T'lrcsprindlng  Intrastate  certificate,  and  the 
transfer  cf  the  Intrastate  certificate  without 
the  Interstate  or  foreign  rights  or  the  termi- 
nation or  restriction  In  scope  of  the  Intra- 
state certificate  shall  terminate,  or  similarly 
restrict,  the  right  to  engage  In  Interstate  or 
f'lrelgii  Ciimmerce.     Such  rights  shall  be  sub- 
ject   to    suspension    or    termination    by    the 
interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  accord- 
ance  wi'h   the   provisions  of   the   Interstate 
C   mmerce  Act  g  jvernlng  the  suspension  and 
urinln.iUon    of    certi'icates    issued     by    the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  may  impose 
reasonable  requiremet.ts  witli  respect  to  the 
f.Mng  with  it  of  certified  copies  of  such  State 
certificates  and  other  appropriate  statements 
and    data,   and    compliance    with    applicable 
rociulremeuts  established   by  and   under  the 
authority    of    sututes    applicable    to    Inter- 
state   and    foreign    operations    administered 
by  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission,  as 
CLiiiditiun.s   precedent   to    engaging    In    Inter- 
state  and   foreign   operations   under  the  au- 
thority of  such  State  certificate.     In  accord- 
ance with  such  rea-sonable  rules  as  may  be 
pre.scrtbed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlslson. any  party  In  Interest,  who  or  which 
opposed  In  the  State  commission  proceeding 
the    autiiorUatlon    of    operations    In    Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  may  petition  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  decision  of  the  State  com- 
mission authorizing  operations  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  and  upon  such  recon- 
sideration upon  the  record  made  before  the 
State  commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cum.misslon   may   affirm,  reverse,  or   modify 
the  decision   of   the   State   comml.sslon,   but 
only    with   respect    to   the   authorization   of 
operatit.ns    In    interstate    and    foreign    com- 
merce" 

Sec  2,  Subsection  la)  of  section  206  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new   paragraph   as   follows: 

"(6)  Any  perstm  who  or  which  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  paragraph  was  In  op- 
eration .solely  within  a  single  State  as  a 
common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle  In  intra- 
state commerce  (excluding  persons  controlled 
by,  controlling,  or  under  a  common  control 
with,  a  carrier  engaged  In  operations  out- 
side such  State  > ,  and  who  or  which  was  also 
lawfully  engaged  In  such  operations  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  under  the  cer- 
tificate exemption  provisions  of  the  second 
proviso  of  section  206(a)(1)  In  effect  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  and 
has  continued  to  so  operate  since  that  time 
I  or  if  engaged  In  furnishing  seasonal  service 
only,  was  lawfully  engaged  In  such  opera- 
tions on  the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph 
during  the  season  ordinarily  covered  by  Its 
operations,  and  has  so  operated  since  that 


time),  except  in  either  Instance  as  to  In- 
terruptions of  service  over  which  such  per- 
son had  no  control,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
fommisslon  shall  issue  to  such  person  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuance of  .such  transportation  In  Interstate 
.iiid  foreign  commerce  If  application  and 
proof  of  operations  are  submitted  as  provided 
m  tills  subsection.  Such  certificate  of  regis- 
tration shall  not  exceed  in  scope  the  serv- 
ices authorized  by  the  Stiite  certificate  to  be 
conducted  in  intrastate  commerce,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and 
limitations  as  are  contained  in  or  attaclied 
lo  the  State  certificate  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  terms,  conditions,  or  limitations 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  requirements  es- 
tablished by  or  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  If  the  effectivcnc.'-.s  of  the  State 
certificate  Is  limited  to  a  specified  pericxl 
ol  time,  the  certificate  oi  registration  i.ssued 
under  this  paragraph  .shall  be  similarly 
limited.  Operations  in  inter.'-tate  and  foreign 
commerce  under  sucli  certificates  ol  regis- 
tration shall  be  subject  t-o  all  other  applicable 
requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  the  regulations  prescribed  tliere- 
under.  Certificates  of  registration  sh:>ll  be 
valid  only  so  long  as  the  itolder  is  a  carrier 
engaged  In  operation  solely  withm  a  suigle 
.State,  not  controlled  by,  controlling,  or  un- 
der a  common  control  with  a  carrier  en- 
it.iged  In  operation  otitside  such  .State,  and 
except  as  provided  in  section  5  nitd  in  the 
conditions  and  limitations  st.ited  herein,  may 
be  transferred  pursuant  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  may 
not  be  transferred  ap.irl  from  the  transfer 
(if  the  corresponding  intra.siate  certificate, 
and  the  transfer  of  an  intr.istnte  certificate 
without  the  corresponding  certificate  of  reg- 
istration, or  tlie  termination  or  restriction 
m  scope  of  the  intrastate  certificate,  shall 
automatically  terminate  or  similarly  restrict 
the  certificate  of  registration.  Such  certlfi- 
c.ites  of  registration  shall  be  subject  to  sus- 
pension or  termination  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  accordance  with 
th.e  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Art  governing  the  suspension  and  termina- 
tion of  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity    Issued    by    that   Commission," 

All  rights  to  engage  in  operations  in  inter- 
suite  and  foreign  commerce  under  tiie  pro- 
visions of  the  second  proviso  of  subsection 
206(ai  (1)  existing  prior  to  the  effective  dale 
■  if  this  paragraph  shall  cease  and  terminate, 
but  any  carrier  lawfully  engaged  In  inter- 
state and  foreign  operations  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  piu^agraph.  pursuant  to  such 
provisions,  may  continue  such  operations  for 
120  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section and,  If  an  appropriate  application 
for  a  certificate  of  registration  is  filed  with- 
in such  period,  such  operations  may  be  con- 
tinued pending  the  determination  of  such 
.ippUcation,  Tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission sliall  prescribe  the  form  of  sucli 
application,  tlie  information  and  documents 
to  be  furnished,  the  manner  of  filing,  and 
tlie  fiersons  to  whom  or  tlie  manner  of  giv- 
ing notice  to  interested  ])ersons  of  such  fil- 
Higs,  Issues  arising  in  the  determination  of 
sucli  applications  shall  be  determined  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner  and,  so  far  as 
[iractlcable  and  legally  permissible,  without 
lornial  hearings  or  otlier  proceedings,  A 
notice  of  intent  to  engage  in  interstate  and 
foreign  operations  accompanied  by  certified 
triples  of  State  certificates  filed  with  the 
Commission  as  evidence  of  authority  to  op- 
erate in  intersUite  or  foreign  commerce  un- 
der the  former  provisions  of  the  second  pro- 
vi.^o  of  section  206iai,  shall  be  prima  facie 
proof  that  the  applicant  is  lawfully  engaged 
In  Interstate  and  foreign  operations  and  the 
scope  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment shall  be  December  31.  1961. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1462)  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  2,  1960  <74  Stat.  734),  in 
order  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  establish  minimum  stand- 
ards of  quality  for  any  variety  of  grapes 
and  plums  covered  by  such  act.  and  for 
other  pu!po.":^es. 


adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  July 
18,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  I  an- 
nounce that  it  is  the  intention  to  have 
the  Senate  convene  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  immediately 
after  the  morning  hour  to  take  up  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

On  Wednesday,  it  is  intended  to  have 
the  Senate  consider  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5.  That  is  the  plan  which  seeks  to 
reorcanize  the  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

On  Thur.sday  or  Friday  there  will  be 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill. 
If  our  action  on  that  bill  is  concluded  by 
Friday  evening,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  have  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  Monday,  at  which  time  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader — and  I 
presume  he  has  cleared  all  this  with  the 
minority  leader — to  have  the  Senate 
consider  the  farm  bill. 

I  thought  I  would  make  this  announce- 
ment prior  to  the  adjournment  today 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
my  able  friend  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If,  by  due  diligence 
and  hard  labor,  we  were  able  to  dispose 
of  this  rather  heavy  schedule  by  Thurs- 
day evening,  might  we  have  some  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  adjourn  from 
Thursday  evening  until  Monday? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  would  hope  that  would  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  17,  1961,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  <S.  1710*  to  amend  the  act 
of  April  6.  1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  emergency  livestock  loans  under 
such  act  until  December  31, 1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Jul v  17,  1961: 

IN    THE     NAVY 

The  following-named  ofDcers  of  the  line  of 
the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  svibject  to  qualifica- 
tions thtrefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Harry  Hull  John  V  Smith 

Robert  H  Weelcs  Clyde  J  Vanarsdale. 
Thomas  H.  Morton  Jr. 

John  S.  Cove  Jr  William  E.  Sweeney 

Joseph  W  Williams  Ernest  E  Christensen 

Jr  Reuben  T,  Whltaker 

Arnold  F,  Schade  Walter  H  Baumberger 

Charles  E  Loughlin  Joseph  B.  Tibbets 

James  O.  Cobb  Nels  C.  Johnson 

Thomas  A  Samuel  R,  Brown.  Jr. 

Christopher  Thomas  W.  Soutli  II 

Robert  A  MacPlierson  jDhn  J.  Fee 

Carlton  B  Jones  Richard  B  Lynch 

Paul  D   Buie  John  N   ShafTer 

James  R   Reedy  John  H   Maurer 

Henry  S  Monroe  Fred  E,  Bakutis 

Edgar  H    BatcheUer  Ell  T,  Reich 

William  A   Brockett  Robert  E,  Rlera 

Edward  J  Fahy  Turner  F.  Caldwell,  Jr 

Capt.  Robert  D  Powers,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code  section  5787.  while  serving  as  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5149 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn 
until  tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)   the  Senate 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  17.  1961 : 

Collectors  or  Customs 

John  E  Streltzer.  of  Colorado,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  47.  with  headquarters  at  Denver, 
Colo- 

Lucla  M,  Cormier,  of  Maine,  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No.  1.  with  headquarters  at  Portland.  Maine. 

Russell  F.  Niquette.  of  Vermont,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No  2.  With  headquarters  at  St  Albans. 
Vt 

U.S.  Marshal 

Jack  D  Obbink,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Court  of  Mi:.rrARY  Appeals 
Paul  J.  Kllday.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  for  the  term 
of  15  years  expiring  May  1.  1976. 
In  the  Navy 
Vice  Adm.  Claude  V.  Rlcketts,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  the  De- 
partment  of   the  Navy  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5085. 
and  to  hold  the  rank  of  admiral  under  sec- 
tion 5321  of  such  title  while  so  serving. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Col  Paul  T.  Cooper  4861  A.  Regular  Air 
Force,  for  appointment  to  the  temporary 
grade  of  brigadier  general  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  839, 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  nominations  beginning  James  H. 
Pemberton  to  be  major,  and  ending  John 
L.  O'Brien.  Jr.,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  June  29.  1961. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17, 1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  J.  Conally  Evans,  pastor,  Belmont 
Baptist  Church,  Odessa,  Tex.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Scripture:  Psalm  118:  24:  This  is  the 
day  the  Lord  hath  made,  I  icill  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in  Him. 

Blessed  God  of  grace  and  goodness,  we 
pause  to  thank  Thee  for  another  day 
amidst  this  decade  of  destiny. 

We  accept  this  day  as  a  precious  gem 
to  be  set  with  ample  action  and  polished 
with  proper  performance. 

We  pray  that  in  our  plans  and  pur- 
poses we  shall  not  aUow  immediacy  to  be 
ruined  by  the  nile  of  procrastination. 

Deliver  us  from  the  guilt  of  pre- 
mortem  neglect  and  postmortem  tribute 
in  the  fulfillment  of  our  solemn  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities. 

God  grant  that  in  this  age  of  guided 
missiles  and  misguided  men  our  country 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  malicious. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  who 
taught  us  that  today  is  all  we  have,  all 
we  need  and  all  we  can  manage,  we 
offer  this  petition.    Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston, of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as 
provided  for  in  the  act  of  August  5,  1939, 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  records  of  the  U.S. 
Government,"  for  the  disposition  of  ex- 
ecutive papers  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
No.  62-1. 
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July   13.   1961.  was  read 


of 
and 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  Hoirse  of  the 
following  title : 

H.K.  1986.  An  act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  section  5  ot  the  act  of  July  28,  1916.  &s 
amended,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  in- 
formation to  the  Postmaster  General  by  the 
Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  revenue  received  by  railroads  from 
express  companies  for  the  transjxjrtation  of 
express  matter. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1107.  An  act  to  provide  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  provision  for  a  mini- 
mum wheat  acreage  allotment  in  the  Tule- 
lake  area  of  California; 

S.  1154.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  promoting 
better  mutual  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  through  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges:  tind 

S.  2197.  An  act  to  amend  section  107iai 
1 .3 )    of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagi-eeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6441)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  a  more  effective  program  of 
water  pollution  control." 


DEPARTMENT      OF      AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1962 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  on  the  bill  H  R 
7444.  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  for  other  purpo.'^t^.  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Thpve  was  no  objection. 


^- 


'CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  wa.s 
read: 

Pursuant   to    the    provlsioiis   of    secti<)n    1 
Public  Law  8&-305.  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of   the  Civil   Wnr  Centennial   Com- 
mission the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Smith,  to  fill  the  existing  vacai.cy 


hereon 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  REFER- 
ENDUM ON  MARKETING  QUOT.A 
FOR  WHEAT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aok 
luianimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
<SJ.  Res.  116'  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  markelint^  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  bej^in- 
ning  Juli-  1.  1962. 

The  Clerk  read  th«.'  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  thne  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sentloman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— will  the  gentleman  plea,<;e  explain 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  M:-.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  under  exLstmg  law. 
the  wheat  referendum  must  be  held  by 
July  25.  This  resolution  will  extend  that 
date  until  August  26.  The  reason  for  it 
is  that  it  is  expected  that  new  wheat 
legislation  which  may  affect  allotments 
of  wheat  farmers  may  be  pas.sed  sub.se- 
quent  to  the  date  set  for  the  referendum 
under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Confrress  assembled.  That  section  336  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  a;s 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following;  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  hereof,  the  referendum  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  fo.' 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July 
1,  1962,  may  be  conducted  not  later  than 
August  26,  1961  " 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  thr 
table. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a&k  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  time  for  a  special  order  for  thks 
afternoon  in  which  I  intend  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  future  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  population  experts  predict  that 
by  the  year  2000  we  will  have  a  popula- 
tion here  for  5  million,  up  from  the 
present  2  million.  If  that  occurs,  if 
nature  takes  its  course  unchecked,  we 
are  going  to  have  what  I  think  will  be 
insoluble  problems  of  water  supply 
waste  di.'=posal.  park  and  green  space, 
and  traffic  administration.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary  that  this  happen. 
By  attention  to  the  location  in  the  future 
of  the  nonpolicymaking  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government,  we  can  avoid 
a  too  great  massing  of  population. 

I  hope  Members  who  are  interested  in 
this  subject  will  be  able  to  be  present 
later  this  afternoon,  so  that  we  may  have 
a  dialog  on  the  vital  subject  of  the  future 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. 


THE  BERXJN  CRISIS 

Mr     COLMER.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.sissippi? 

There  was  r.o  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  arc 
in  the  mid.st  of  another  Berlin  crisis" 
the  third  since  that  unfortunate  divi- 
sion of  that  great  city  was  made.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  otiier 
leading  figures  in  the  administration 
and  also  of  the  opF>osite  party  have 
.stated  repeatedly  that  we  will  not  yield 
to  appea.sement  of  Ru.ssia  in  this  matter 
I  think  it  would  be  vcn*  approRriate,  Mr 
Speaker,  if  the  Congress  itseir^went  on 
record  as  beii\g  beiiii«l  UlF  rresident 
in  his  fiiTn  decla^jmion  not  to  yield  to 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  in  this  new- 
ly created  crisis,  the  third.  I  repeat. 
since  the  trouble  started  over  there.    If 


we  yield  in  this  instance  we  might  just 
as  well  fold  up  the  tent  and  go  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  immediately  following 
t'ne  cessation  of  hostilities  of  World  War 
II  and.  more  specifically,  during  the  en- 
tii  e  month  of  August  1945.  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and 
Planning  Comm.ittee.  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  chairman,  made  a 
.study  of  conditions  in  Europe,  including 
some  10  days  in  Russia.  Alfrr  inter- 
views with  the  then  Premier.  Joe  Stalin, 
as  well  as  the  leaders  of  a  dozen  other 
Eiiropean  countries,  we  returned  with 
the  conviction  that  Russia  wanted 
neither  war  nor  peace:  that  she  planned 
lo  overthrow  our  form  of  government 
by  destroying  our  economy  and  require 
us  lo  spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy. 
We  reported  to  President  Tiniman.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Byi-nes.  and  to  the  Con- 
gress immediately  upon  our  return  that 
this  was  their  objective  and  that  firm.- 
n'L'SS  and  strength  was  the  only  language 
that  the  Kremlin  understood.  We  urged 
an  abandonment  of  the  appea.scment 
policy  begun  during  the  war. 

Sub.sequently.  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  inti'oduced  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  resolution  calling  for  a 
finn  policy  in  dealing  v.ith  the  Kremlin. 
Unfortunately,  we  did  not  succeed  in 
the  passage  of  this  resolution.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity on  the  floor  of  the  House  or 
elsewhere  to  repeat  my  advocacy  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  appeasr'mcnt  and 
the  In.stilution  of  a  firm  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Kremlin. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  March  1959, 
in  another  crisis  over  Berlin,  I  intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resoluticn  iH.J.  Res. 
278"  calling  for  a  firm  policy  and  plac- 
ing the  Congress  on  record  as  being 
solidified  behind  President  Eisenhower 
in  his  declaration.  'We  will  not  budge 
an  inch  on  Berlin." 

While  that  resolution  likewise  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  largely  because 
the  State  E>epflrtment  thought  it  un- 
timely, it  did  serve  as  a  basis  for  White 
House  discussion  by  the  President  with 
the  congressional  leaders  of  both  parties. 
This  conference  resulted  in  the  issuance 
of  a  statement  by  these  leaders  that  the 
Congress  was  miited  in  its  support  of 
the  President's  firm  stand. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  similar  joint  resolution.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Communi.sts,  follow- 
ing their  usual  policy  of  distortion,  raise 
questions  about  the  unity  and  temper  of 
our  people  in  support  of  the  President. 
I  think  it  would  be  mast  helpful  and 
conclusive  if  the  Congress,  consisting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  went  on  record  as  back- 
ing President  Kennedy  wholeheartedly 
and  firmly  in  his  public — and  I  under- 
stand private — statements  to  Khru- 
shchev that  the  United  States  will  resist 
the  latest  Kremlin  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  no  other  posi- 
tion for  this  country  to  take.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  continuing  the  aggressive 
policy  which  has  characterized  the 
Kremlin  ever  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  is  taking  advantage  of  our  known 
desire  for  peace.  To  appease  in  this  in- 
stance would  be  fatal.    The  next  demand 


would  be  for  even  more  far-reaching 
concessions.  If  he  gets  by  \*ith  this 
Berlin  movement,  who  can  say  how  long 
it  will  be  before  he  will  create  a  crisis 
on  Cuba? 

Moreover,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  every  instance  where  we 
have  been  firm,  as  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  in  the  Berlin  airlift,  they  have 
backed  down. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  willingness  of  our  people 
to  bark  up  the  President  in  this  instance. 
They  recognize  that  this  is  a  calculated 
risk.  But  after  15  years  of  yielding  to 
the  Kremlin  they  realize  that  appease- 
ment will  get  us  nowhere.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  resolution  would  pass  the 
Congress  unanimou.sly  if  the  opportu- 
nitv  is  given  the  membership  to  vote 
it.  ' 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
States  in  its  relations  with  all  other  n.Ttions 
is  .".nd  always  has  be^n  to  develop  and  sus- 
tain a  just  nnd  enduring  peace  for  all;  and 

Whereas  nt  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in 
World  War  II  tlae  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Republic,  the  British  Empire,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Frar.c?  entered  into  a  solemn  and 
binding  covenant  tliat  the  city  of  Berlin. 
Germany,  should  be  and  remain  under  the 
Juri&dlciion  of  the  four  parties  to  said  agree- 
ment, with  the  rijht  of  Ingress  and  egress 
thereto,  until  a  final  and  binding  peace 
treaty  should  be  executed  between  tlie  said 
Allies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Goveriiraent 
representing  the  German  people  on  the 
other;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  no  such  final  peace 
treaty  signed  by  the  parties;  and 

Wherens  the  said  solemn  and  binding 
agreement  for  the  said  rights  of  the  panies 
to  said  covenant  to  ingress  and  egress  in 
the  siild  city.  are.  therefore,  still  in  existence 
and   binding  on  all   parties  thereto;   and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  feel  in  duty  and  honor  bound 
to  observe  and  carry  out  their  obligations  as 
one  of  the  signatories  to  said  covenant;  and 

V.liereas  the  U.S.  Government  also  is  in 
duty  arid  honor  bound  to  adhere  to  Its 
obligations  to  the  German  Republic  and  the 
other  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organtzfttton  pact;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Berlin  agreement  and  the 
Nortli  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization's  ob- 
ligations are  now  threatened  by  one  of  the 
signatory  members  of  the  said  Berlin  agree- 
ment; and 

Whereas  such  threat  gravely  endangers 
the  peace  and  security  of  not  only  the  peo- 
ples of  the  German  Republic,  as  well  as  the 
subscribers  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  pact,  but  of  the  peoples  of  the 
whole  free  world:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  and  re- 
flecting the  will  and  judgment  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  Is  wholeheartedly  and 
unanimously  behind  the  President  In  his 
firm  declarations  of  policy  to  honor  the 
aforesaid  commitments:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  afisembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  take  whatever  steps  he  deems 
necessary.  Including  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  securing  and  protecting  the  ob- 
ligations and  duties  under  the  existing 
covenants  heretofore  entered  into,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  right  of  Ingress  and 
egress  in  and  to  the  said  city  of  Berlin.  Ger- 
many;  and  the  taking  of  such  other  meas- 


ures as  he  judges  to  be  required  or  appro- 
priate in  the  premises. 

This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
aforesaid  covenants  and  agreements  have 
been  abrogated  by  new  or  different  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  the  parties  concerned. 


MORE       HOUSE       MEMBERS       JOIN 
CROUP  OPPOSING  BACK-DOOR  FI- 
NANCING OF  FOREIGN  AID 
Mr.  FELLY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington'' 

Thcie  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  advised  the  House  that  83  Members  of 
tins  body  had  joined  in  expressing  their 
opix)sition  to  the  administration  s  pro- 
posal for  financing  foreign  aid  outside 
the  normal  appropriations  procedui'e. 

Since  then  16  additional  House  Mem- 
bers have  requested  that  their  names  be 
included — making  a  total  of  99  Congress- 
men who  ha\e  urged  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aflaus  against  mutual  seciu-ity 
legislation  tliat  would  bypass  the  re- 
quirement of  an  annual  clieck  and  re- 
view to  see  that  the  taxpayers'  money 
is  spent  wii>cly  and  the  program  admin- 
istered efficiently. 

The  list  of  the  original  83  Members 
appeared  m  the  Congressiomal  Record 
of  July  10  and  can  be  found  on  page 
12208.  The  chaii-man  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  requested  to 
include  the  following  16  signattu-es  to 
th.e  original  letter  urging  the  elimination 
of  back-door  financing  in  this  program: 
John  M.  Ashbrook,  William  A.  Avsry. 
R\LPH  F.  Bekrm.\nn,  E.  A.  Cederberc.  G. 
Elliott  Hagan,  A.  Sydney  Herlong.  Jr., 
August  E.  JoHANSEN^  Charles  R.  Jonas. 
C.arleton  J.  King,  Victor  A.  Knox,  Wil- 
liam M.  McCulloch,  Walter  L.  McVey. 
Robert  H.  Michel.  William  E.  Minshall. 
William  K.   Van  Pelt,  and  Jchn  Bell 

WlLLI.\MS. 


AUTOMOBILE  FINANCING 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addi-ess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  afternoon  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Patman]  addressed  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  automobile  financing.  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  speech  which  he  pre- 
pared and  which  I  assume  he  inserted  in 
its  full  text  in  the  Record. 

I  propose  to  answer  the  questions  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  I 
raised  in  this  speech  in  the  special  order 
I  have  been  granted  for  this  afternoon. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  have  sat  thi-ough  its  hearings 
on  automobile  financing  and  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  subject.  I 
think  the  Members  should  be  advised  of 
the  real  character  of  this  legislation. 
H.R.  71. 


V. 
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ARGENTINE  LOTTERY 


Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard 
much  in  recent  months  about  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  South  America.  But  if 
those  nations  need  some  financial  assist- 
ance from  us,  we  could  do  with  a  little 
financial  instruction  from  them. 

Most  South  American  nations  are  not 
wealthy,  and  they  need  to  utilize  the  best 
possible  revenue-raising  devices.  Ac- 
cordingly, virtually  every  South  Ameri- 
can nation  has  realized  the  wisdom  of  a 
national  lottery.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  these  lotteries  is  the  one  ad- 
ministered by  the  government  of  Argen- 
tina. 

In  1960,  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Argentine  lottery  came  to  $25  million. 
The  Government's  profit  was  slightly 
more  than  half  of  this  sum.  Much  of 
this  was  spent  for  social  and  medical 
work. 

Let  us  not  make  aid  to  South  Amer- 
ica a  one-way  street — we  can  profit  from 
their  financial  know-how  as  well. 


sin  [Mr.  Rrcrss]  raised  the  question  this 
morning  that  should  be  of  interest  to 
everyone.  His  suggestion,  as  I  under- 
stand, was  that  we  must  have  legislation 
limiting  the  number  of  people  who  can 
come  to  Washington,  and  other  cities. 

As  I  understand,  the  people  who  are 
dissatisfied  or  find  it  difficult  to  live  as 
they  wish  where  they  now  live  go  where 
they  will  find  life  ea.sier  or  get  better 
treatment,  go  to  some  city  where  they 
can  get  something  for  nothing,',  so  where 
they  can  get  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation, get  on  public  welfare  rolls; 
and  if  they  happen  to  be  women  to 
some  place  where  they  get  additional 
relief  for  every  additional  child,  and 
they  have  a  step  by  step  succession  of 
children,  and  all  go  on  public  relief, 
the  situation  has  an  apparent  attrac- 
tion. We  all  know,  of  course — no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  may  plead  ignorance 
of  the  situation — we  all  know  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  that  situa- 
tion because  the  folks  who  do  work  are 
growing  ever  less  in  number  and  cannot 
support  all  others  who  demand  relief 


NATIONAL  LOTTERY  OP  PORTUGAL 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  the  National  Lottery  of 
Portugal.  It  provides  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  how  the  urge  to  gamble  may 
be  utilized  on  behalf  of  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

Portugal  is  a  land  of  only  9  million 
persons,  but  it  is  able  to  gather  some 
$24  million  from  lotteries.  Of  this  sum, 
roughly  one  third  is  retained  by  the 
Goverrmient  as  profit.  The  bulk  of  this 
money  is  applied  by  the  Government  to 
the  general  budget,  but  almost  $3  million 
is  earmarked  for  charitable  institutions. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Portugal  and  other  nations  is 
that  a  national  lottery  can  be  of  great 
benefit  to  a  country.  This  is  not  merely 
a  case  of  the  ends  justifying  the  means, 
for  if  we  were  not  so  steeped  in  moral 
hypocrisy,  we  would  realize  that  a  na- 
tional lottery  is  a  time  honored  and 
tested  financial  device. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  <X)MPENSATION 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 1962 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  LouL'^^iana.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
H.R.  6874,  an  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  .salaries 
and  expenses,  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Brooks  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  George  P.  Miller,  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas,  Mr.  Anfuso,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pulton,  and 
Mr.  Chenoweth. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE     PAUL     H. 
CUNNINGHAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa    [Mr.  Jensen]   is  recognized. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
report  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  sad  news  that  our  former  colleague, 
Paul  H.  Cunningham,  of  Iowa,  passed 
away  yesterday. 

Paul  Cunningham  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican. He  served  his  country  in  time  of 
war.  He  was  promoted  to  high  rank 
in  the  service.  He  served  for  more  than 
19  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  during  most  of  that  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  He  had  much  to  do  with 
writing  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  was 
greatly  beneficial  to  veterans  of  World 
War  II. 

Paul  Cunningham  was  an  able,  con- 
scientious, hard-working  Member  of 
Congress.  His  home  was  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  but  for  many  years  he 
found  it  necessary  to  go  north  during 


the  summertime  to  where  the  malady 
he  suffered,  hay  fever,  did  not  bother 
him  as  much  as  it  did  in  his  home  State. 
Paul  Cunningham  died  at  his  summer 
resoi**  in  Minnesota.  I  know  that  I 
speak  the  heartfelt  sentiment  of  every 
Member  of  this  House  who  served  and 
knew  Paul  and  of  all  his  friends  when 
I  say  we  mourn  the  loss  of  this  great  anc^ 
-cod  man.  To  his  wife  and  family  we 
voice  the  sentiments  which  we  feel  by 
.saying  we  arc  sorry  that  their  loved  one 
has  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  We 
know  his  memory  will  linger  long  in  the 
liearts  of  his  multitude  of  friends  and 
especially  in  the  hearts  of  his  good  wife 
and  family. 

Paul  Cunningham  was  one  of  God's 
noblemen. 

May  God  rest  his  soul  in  peace. 
Mr    HOEVEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing 
of  my  very  good  friend  and  former  col- 
league, Paul  H.  Cunningham,  who  served 
ill  this  House  for  many  years. 

Paul  first  came  to  Washington  sus  a 
Member  of  the  77th  Congress,  and  he 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  as  a 
Representative  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Iowa  for  18  years. 
While  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs,  he  had  an  important 
part  in  drafting  the  original  GI  bill  of 
rights.  He  rendered  valuable  service 
al.so  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mihtary  and  veterans'  matters  were 
his  particular  interest,  stemming  from 
his  own  service  in  the  infantry  in  World 
War  I  and  his  two  sons'  service  in  World 
War  II.  One  son,  Edward,  was  killed  on 
Saipan. 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  bom  in  Indiana 
County,  Pa.,  and  was  graduated  from 
State  Teachers  College  there  in  191%.  He 
received  a  law  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1915. 

He  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Iowa 
National  Guard  and  in  the  Iowa  State 
House  of  Representatives  before  enter- 
inc  Congress. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Leeion  and  the  Westminster  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Des  Moines. 

Paul  was  a  devoted  public  servant 
throughout  his  congressional  career. 
thorough  in  his  preparation,  and  always 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  Paul 
was  kind  and  considerate  and  had  a  host 
of  friends.  He  was  an  honorable  in- 
dividual and  a  Christian  gentleman  of 
the  first  order.  He  served  well  his  day 
and  generation. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  Gail,  a  son  Paul, 
and  a  daughter  Harriet,  all  of  Des 
Moines. 

Paul  and  his  good  wife.  Gail,  were 
close  friends  of  the  Hoeven  family,  and 
we  spent  many  happy  hours  together. 
Mrs.  Hoeven  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Gail  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my 
colleagues  from  Iowa,  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  this  morning  of  the  sudden  death 
of  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Paul  Cunningham. 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  he  was 
himself  a  veteran  and  is  well  remem- 
bered for  having  given  much  of  his  time 
and  talent  to  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion of  benefit  to  Uie  veterans  of  the  mil- 
iiaiy  services. 

I  wish  to  extend  the  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
Gross  and  myself  to  his  widow.  Gail,  and 
to  the  members  of  their  family. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mj-.  Speaker.  I. 
too,  was  shocked  this  morning  when  1 
heard  about  the  passing  of  a  former  col- 
league of  ours,  aiid  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues to  extend  my  sympathy  to  Mi's. 
Paul  Cunningham,  the  fami^.y  and  to 
their  many  friends,  m  their  loss  that 
will  be  very  keenly  feM;. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
Paul  Cunning; ham  by  reputation  for  a 
long  time  and  to  iiave  kiK)wn  him  per- 
sonally and  intimately  since  1955  when 
I  came  to  the  Congress. 

Coming  as  I  did.  like  him,  with  some 
experience  in  the  Iowa  Legislature,  I 
found  many  common  interests  and  from 
this  we  developed  a  friendship  that  made 
my  initiation  and  woik  in  this  legisla- 
tive body  much  ea.sier  and  more  effective. 

On  many  occasions  1  found  him  to  be 
a  wonderful  counselor  as  I  took  on  the 
grave  and  important  responsibilities  of 
a  U.S.  Congressman. 

Paul  Cunningham  was  one  of  Uiose 
rare  individuals  we  meet  too  infrequently 
in  life  who  has  a  keen  sen.se  of  right  and 
wTong.  a  pei-sonal  dedication  to  the  great 
ideals  our  country  seeks  to  represent, 
and  a  passionate  desire  to  serve  the  best 
interest  of  his  country,  the  people,  and 
the  political  party  of  his  choice. 

It  was  in  the  Iowa  Legislature  where 
he  made  his  first  great  mark  as  a  legis- 
lator. He  came  to  this  body  with  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  with  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
ti-y  must  always  be  served  by  unselfish 
interests,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the 
p>eople  must  be  noted  but  that  a  recog- 
nition and  dedication  to  ideals  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

All  who  served  with  him  can  testify 
better  than  I  that  he  added  to  his  stature 
as  a  legislator  here.  He  earned  the  title 
of  statesman  and.  whenever  he  could, 
he  made  the  job  easier  for  all  of  us. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Congress 
know  the  importance  of  our  o-fm.  vote 
and  we  know  from  ex:«?rience  that  one 
vote  can  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
direction  our  country  takes  at  critical 
moments.  At  one  time  in  Paul's  political 
life  he  was  called  upon  to  cast  a  decid- 
ing vote.  It  m'as  a  cr  jcial  vote  and  all 
of  us  know  now  it  uas  an  important 
vote.  We  note,  too,  liiat  the  vote  for 
extension  of  the  '^raf t  in  1941  was  not  a 
popular  one.  It  was  not  one  that  would 
uet  many  votes  in  his  district  but  from 
the  study  he  made  and  from  the  thought 
he  had  given  this  question  he  was  con- 


vinced that  it  was  a  right  one  and  so  he 
cast  that  vote. 

It  appeared  at  the  time  that  it  mi^:ht 
defeat  him  at  the  polls  &t  the  next  eLsc- 
tion  but  he  never  flinched.  After  that 
session  he  went  home  and  did  his  best 
to  not  only  explain  his  own  vote  but  to 
develop  an  attitude  and  frame  of  mind 
in  his  constituents  that  changed  the 
thinking  of  his  district.  And.  as  we  Iciok 
back  on  it  now,  we  know  that  this  cru- 
cial vote  was  the  right  vote.  It  is  not 
hai-d  to  imagine  that  our  country  ond 
posterity  have  benefited  since. 

There  are  many  other  important  is- 
sues upon  V  hich  Paul,  the  man  whom  we 
are  honoring  here  today,  had  great  in- 
fluence. Anyone  who  would  take  the 
time  to  check  the  record  would  be  :m- 
pressed  with  the  many  wonderful  con- 
tributions he  was  able  to  make  here  on 
the  House  floor  in  beholf  of  his  country 
and  the  people  he  had  the  ^re^t  honor 
to  represent 

In  politics  Paul  wa.<;  a  Republican  but 
always  he  left  you  with  the  impress  on 
that  first  and  foremo.**  he  was  an 
American.  He  was  born  in  in  the  gr-^'at 
Keystone  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Indi- 
ana County.  He  attended  the  State 
normal  school  there.  Then  he  attended 
the  University  of  Micliigan  where  he 
graduated  from  the  school  of  law.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  served 
and  was  discharged  from  the  service  a,s 
a  first  lieutenant. 

He  was  a  devoted  and  active  member 
of  the  We.^tminster  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Legion,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
fraternity.  Masonic  bodies,  Odd  Fellovs, 
and  Elks  and  vaiious  civic  organizations. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  to  all  of  yDU 
that  Iowa  mourns  the  loss  of  a  loyal  and 
devoted  son.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  lost  a  statesman.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aiiJe 
to  express  my  great  sorrow  and  again 
extend  my  .sympathy  to  his  very  charm- 
ing, respected,  and  beloved  wife.  Gfil, 
and  his  family  and  many  friends. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Chenoweth  1 . 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  gi'eatly  saddened  today  when  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  Paul  Cunning- 
ham. I  wish  to  join  m>-  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Paul  and  to  express 
my  sincere  sympathy  to  om*  colleagv.es 
from  Iowa. 

Paul  Cunningham  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress together  and  I  greatly  enjoyed  my 
association  with  him  over  the  years.  'We 
had  a  mutual  friend  in  Colorado  and  »e 
talked  about  him  frequently.  We  a.so 
had  many  things  in  common  which  re- 
sulted in  a  close  friendship,  which  I 
valued  highly. 

Paul  was  a  great  American  and  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  as  a  Meml)er 
of  the  House.  I  considered  him  a  most 
capable  public  servant,  who  always  had 
the  best  interests  of  his  country  at  heart. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deep  personal  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham and  to  the  children. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hoffman]. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  one  time  Paul  Cunningham 
lived  in  Grand  Haven,  Ottawa  County, 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him 
admired  his  ability,  his  patriotism,  and 
his  faithful  attention  to  his  official 
duties. 

GENERAL    irKV%    TO    S3CTEND 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  late  Paul  Cunningham. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Avas  sorry  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Paul 
Cunningham.  For  18  years,  he  had  rep- 
resented the  district  that  I  am  presently 
privileged  to  represent.  As  a  Member  of 
the  House  during  World  War  n  and  the 
periods  immediately  after  each  .jonflict. 
he  had  ser\'ed  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  durina 
years  when  their  jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponsibility was  verj'  important.  Many 
times  I  have  heard  Mr.  Cunningham 
speak  in  support  of  the  GI  education 
bill  and  in  support  of  strong  defenses  for 
our  country.  As  a  veteran  of  World  War 
I,  a  father  of  a  son  killed  in  Worl<t  War 
H  and  a  member  of  the  important  com- 
mittees, he  had  always  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  veterans'  and  military  matter?. 

Paul  Cunningham  had  many  thou- 
sands of  friends  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Iowa  and  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  the  entire  district  in  expressing 
deep  sorrow  at  his  passing  and  in  extend- 
ing greatest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  EVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Iowa 
and  others  in  paj'ing  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  col- 
league. Paul  H.  Cunningham,  of  Iowa. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  Congressman  Cunningham 
are  saddened  at  the  news  of  his  passing. 
He  was  one  of  our  most  genial  and  be- 
loved colleagues  who  was  dedicated  to 
the  principles  and  ideals  that  made  our 
country  great.  He  always  placed  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  before  any- 
political  consideration.  He  was  a  legis- 
lator of  courage  and  distinction. 

I  extend  an  expression  of  deeE>est  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the  untime- 
ly passing  of  a  friend  and  valued  public 
servant,  Paul  H.  Cunningham,  who 
served  in  this  Chamber  for  18  yeai's.  He 
was  a  hard-working,  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  a  devoted  husband  and 
father. 

Both  as  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and 
the  father  of  two  sons  who  served  in 
World  War  II,  Paul  Cuni  ingham  held 
close  to  his  heart  and  expended  much 
energy  upon  the  problems  of  the  joung 
men  and  women  returning  to  civilian 
life  after  the  Second  World  War.  As 
a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee he  took  an  active  role  in  develop- 
ing one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion ever  written  in  this  field,  the  GI 
bill  of  rights. 
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Paul  Cunningham  was  always  most 
helpful  to  younger  Members  and  freely 
gave  of  his  advice  and  his  time  in  an  ef- 
fort to  be  of  assistance.  Ht  was  a  man 
of  stature  and  a  great  humanitarian. 

Mrs.  Weaver  and  I  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  passing  of  our  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Paul  Cunningham,  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  all  of  us.  He  represented 
his  district  in  Iowa  adequately  and  ef- 
fectively for  many  years.  He  had  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
his  area  and  the  whole  Nation.  His 
vigorous  espousal  of  those  ideals  for 
which  he  stood  made  him  an  outstand- 
ing Member  of  this  great  body.  His  gen- 
tle spirit  and  kindly  tolerance  endeared 
him  to  all  who  knew  him.  To  his  widow. 
Gail,  and  to  his  family  as  well,  we  extend 
our  sincerest  sympathy. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  sincere  re- 
spect to  our  departed  brother,  Paul  Har- 
vey Cunningham. 

Nobody  questioned  the  honesty  of  Paul 
Cunningham.  He  lived  by  one  of  the 
finest,  cleanest  and  most  constructive 
codes  that  any  man  ever  set  up  to  guide 
his  progress. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  Paul  Cun- 
ningham well.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
visit  with  him  often  and  seek  his  coun- 
sel. This  world  of  ours  was  better  be- 
cause Paul  lived  and  his  record  and  the 
host  of  friends  who  grieve  his  passing 
are  a  monument  which  the  ages  will  not 
erode.  Perhaps  Henry  George  expressed 
Paul  Harvey  Cunningham's  creed  as  well 
as  anyone: 

That  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
have  them  do  unto  us.  that  we  should  respect 
the  rights  ol  others  as  scrupulously  as  we 
would  have  our  rights  respected,  is  not  a  mere 
counsel  of  perfection  to  Individuals,  but  it 
Is  the  law  to  which  we  must  conform  social 
Institutions  and  national  policy,  if  we  would 
secure  the  blessings  and  abundance  of  peace. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  all 
subcommittees  thereof  may  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  diu-ing  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  conferees  on  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  agree  and  file  a  report  to- 
day, which  they  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  do.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  conference  report  may  be  called 
up  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  calendar. 


PROVIDING  PROTECTION  FOR  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  6691 ' 
to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
sections  871  and  3056,  to  provide  penal- 
ties for  threats  astainst  the  successors  to 
the  Presidency,  to  authorize  their  pro- 
tection by  the  Secret  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CENTENNIAL  OBSERVANCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  <H  J 
Res.  435)    to  provide  for  recognition  of 
the  centennial  of  the  e.'^tabfishment  of 
the  Department  of  Aericulture.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  re.solution 
may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thore 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CENTENNIAL     OF    LAND-GRANT 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

The  Clerk  called  the  re.^olutlon   'II.J 
Res,  436)    to  provide  for  recosnition  of 
the  centennial  of  the  e.stabli.^hment  of 
the  national  system  of  land-erant  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

There  being  no  objection.s,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution  as  follows: 

Whereas  July  2.  1962,  m-irk.s  the  cei.tonnial 
of  the  first  Morrill  Act  pranting  public 
lands  to  States  and  territories  in  .support 
of  colleges  to  emphasize  branches  of  learn- 
ing relating  to  agriculture  and  mechanical 
arts.  Including  other  sciciuific  and  classical 
studies  and  military  tactics;  and 

Whereas  the  Act  completed  the  breakaway 
of  American  higher  education  from  tho 
tradition  of  limited  educational  opportunity, 
restricted  by  heredity,  occupation,  or  money, 
and  opened  wide  the  doors  of  college  to  all 
with  the  ability  and  will  to  learn,  and 

Whereas  the  land-grant  in.';titutions  lo- 
cated in  the  fifty  Slates  and  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  carry  research  and  teaching 
from  the  campus  to  farms  and  Industries 
and  the  citizenry  of  these  States  and  Com- 
monwealth, seeking  .solutions  to  economic, 
social,  and  physical  ills,  and  enriching  the 
cultural  life  of  the  people,  and 

Whereas  the  land-grant  universities  and 
colleges  today  enroll  approximately  20  per 
centum  of  the  country's  college  population 
and  grant  40  per  centum  of  all  doctorate 
degrees;  approximately  half  of  the  doctorate 
degrees  in  the  physical  sciences,  engineering, 
and  the  health  professions,  25  per  centum 
in  the  arts  and  languages,  In  bvisiness,  com- 
merce, and  educational  training,  and  all  of 
the  doctorates  in  agriculture;  and 


Whereas  the  land-grant  system  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges  has  become  the  Na- 
tion's largest  single  source  of  trained  and 
educated  manpower  and  now  contributes 
more  than  half  the  Nation's  trained  scien- 
tists and  nearly  half  of  all  Regular  and 
Reserve  officers  entering  the  Armed  Forces 
•hrough  the  military  programs  of  civilian 
ir..'tltutions,   and 

Whereas  May  15,  1962.  marks  the  cen- 
tenni.Tl  of  the  establishment  of  the  United 
.suites  Department  of  Agriculture  and  this 
tii'p.ir'mcut  and  the  land-grant  universities 
and  cuileges  have  historically  maintained 
and  currently  maintain  close  cooperative  re- 
U'.tionslilp  which  have  been  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  producing  the  unparalleled  agricul- 
tural revohulon  that  has  taken  place  In  this 
N.ition;  and 

Whereas  the  land-grant  universities  and 
'  .'.leges  milntaln  close  working  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States  Departments  o! 
Commrrce.  Defen.se  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Interior.  Labor,  and  Stat«;  the 
United  States  Information  Agency;  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  AdmlnUtratlon;  Und 
ether  aeencles  and  departments  of  the  Gtjv- 
ernmeni     Now,  therefore,  b«  It 

Rr\()iied  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
/Jf-pr-'-fcnrnH'C!  of  the  United  States  of 
ATfrica  I'l  Covgre'^i  at^embled .  That  it  is 
fitting  and  proper  to  commemorate  the 
renteniiial  of  this  hl.storic  Act  of  Congress 
by  appropriate  celebration;  that  the  Presi- 
dent 15  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  recognizing  the  centennial  of 
the  establishment  of  the  land-grant  system 
of  universities  and  colleges  and  to  provide 
tor  KUi':ible  c(X)peratlon  of  agencies  of  the 
C.ovcrnmfn'.  with  the  land-grant  universities 
and  co!leg»'s  ihrovighout  the  period  of  the 
centennial  observance;  that  such  centennial 
otherwise  appropriately  be  celebrated,  and 
that  the  historical  and  present  close  co- 
operative rol.it ionship  with  the  departmeiUs 
and  establ'-^hments  of  the  Government  be 
recognized  in  connection  with  sufh  celebra- 
tion 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  noteworthy  that  our  land-grant 
colleges  have  fulfilled  the  high  hopes  of 
those  resEMDnsible  for  passage  of  the  Mor- 
rill Act  in  1862. 

As  an  alumnus  of  Purdue  University,  I 
wisJi  to  reco'-'nizc  the  fact  that  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  my  alma 
mater.  Purdue  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
schools — in  research,  exp>erimentation. 
and  education — to  further  the  ideals  set 
a  century  ago. 

So  it  IS  with  great  pride  that  I  wish 
continued  success  to  Purdue  and  her  sis- 
ter land-grant  institutions.  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life  have  benefited,  and 
will  continue  to  benefit,  from  the  im- 
portant work  done  at  the  land-^rant 
schools. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint 
Re.solution  436  provides  for  the  recosni- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  system  of  land- 
grant  universities  and  colleges.  It  would 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation recognizin.y  the  centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  land-grant  system 
of  the  universities  and  colleges  and  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  of  at^encies  of  Gov- 
i-rnment  duriiig  the  period  of  the  ob- 
servance. 

The  year  of  1962  has  been  selected  for 
the  observance  becau.se  it  was  on  July  2, 
1862,  that  President  L.ncoln  signed  the 
Morrill  Act  upon  which  is  based  our  na- 
tionwide system  of  land-grant  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  The  Morrill  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  beginning  of  the  land-grant 
college  .system  by  authorizing  the  grant- 
ing of  public  lands  to  the  States  and 
territories  in  support  of  colleges.  A  na- 
tional system  of  higher  education  has 
stemmed  from  this  act  which  has  been 
uniquely  designed  to  expand  educational 
opportunity  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  executive  communication  sent 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  proposing  a 
joint  resolution  recognizing  the  centen- 
nial year  of  that  Department,  there  are 
specific  references  to  the  centennial  of 
the  establishment  of  the  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  land-grant  universities  and  col- 
leges. In  that  communication  the  fol- 
lowing comment  was  made  concerning 
the  subject  matter  of  Hou.sc  Joint  Reso- 
lution 436: 

On  July  2.  1862,  President  Lincoln  signed 
the  Morrill  Act  upon  which  is  based  our 
nationwide  system  of  land-grant  universities 
and  colleges.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
these  institutions,  which  will  observe  In 
1962  the  100th  anniversary  of  their  found- 
ing, will  also  offer  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed Joint  re.solution  recognizing  their  cen- 
tennial, and  that  their  proposed  resolution 
will  contain  a  reference  to  the  Department's 
centennial,  as  does  the  Department's  pro- 
posed resolution  contain  a  reference  to  the 
land-grant  centennial.  The  Department  and 
the  land -grant  institutions  expect  to  observe 
several  of  their  centennial  activities  Jointly 
In  recognition  of  their  present  and  his- 
torical   close   relationships. 

The  proposed  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
436 »  is  in  a  very  real  sense  companion 
legislation  to  the  joint  re.solution  iH.J. 
Res.  435)  the  Department  transmitted  in 
a  communication  to  the  Congress  on 
May  18  which  would  recognize  the  100th 
anniversary'  of  the  passage  of  the  act — 
on  May  15.  1862— establishing  the  De- 
pai'tment  of  Agriculture. 

Our  land-grant  colleges  were  estab- 
lished "to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,"  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and 
including  military  tactics.  Their  re- 
sponsibility in  the  field  of  agriculture 
has  been  strengthened,  and  their  coop- 
erative relationship  with  the  Depart- 
ment furthered,  by  the  passage  of  sev- 
eral congressional  acts,  including  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887  which  laid  the  basis 
for  our  nationwide  system  of  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  and  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914  which  estab- 
lished the  cooperative  agricultural  ex- 
teiision  service. 


This  unique  Federal-State  relationship 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  development 
of  our  present  highly  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive agriculture. 

The  importance  of  this  observance  is 
readily  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  Morrill  or  land-grant  collet  es 
helped  bring  to  life  the  concept  of  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity.  The 
"open  door"  to  college  for  all  who  had 
the  will  and  ability  to  learn  was  un- 
precedented in  world  history.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago,  only  one  American  in 
1,500  went  to  college.  Today,  1  in  3 
attends.  The  land-grant  system  has  be- 
come the  Nation's  largest  single  souice 
of  trained  and  educated  manpower. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speakei ,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  ;.-e- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thme 
objection  to  the  :-equest  of  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speakei.  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
436  and  to  recall,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  Nation  as  well,  the 
close  relationship  between  the  enn^r- 
gence  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862: — 
the  so-called  Morrill  Act — and  the  emer- 
gence of  Michigan  State  University  at 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  While  it  is  per- 
haps too  often  time  of  any  measure  that 
enjoys  great  success  that  it  is  flatteied 
with  many  more  claims  of  authorship 
than  can  be  truthfully  ascribed  to  it.  the 
influence  of  the  pioneers  for  agricultural 
education  in  the  State  of  Michigan  can 
be  truly  said  to  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  conception  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Land  Grant  Act. 

Largely  through  the  inspiration  and 
detei-mination  of  the  man  who  was  to 
become  the  president  of  the  first  college 
of  agriculture  in  America,  Joseph  R. 
Williams,  and  other  equally  interested 
persons  who  believed  that  the  study  of 
agriculture  deserved  a  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  university,  the  convention 
that  wrote  the  State's  second  constitu- 
tion specifically  requested  the  legisla- 
ture to  "as  soon  as  practicable,  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
school."  Faced  with  the  problem  of  fi- 
nancing, the  legislature  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  a  land  grant  of  350,000  acres  in 
1853 — the  first  in  a  long  list  of  such  peti- 
tions that  were  to  follow  from  other 
States  and  which  were  finally  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  act  of  1862.  Though  this 
initial  petition  was  turned  down,  the 
Michigan  pioneers  were  determined  to 
set  up  an  agricultural  college. 

President  Williams  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  Congressman  Morrill's  bill,  and 
was  even  here  in  Washington  on  the  day 
that  it  was  first  introduced  in  1857:  how- 
ever, though  it  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  by  1859,  President  Buchanan 
vetoed  it.  Williams  is  credited  with  pro- 
viding much  of  the  information  that 
Morrill  used  in  his  speeches.  We  can 
perhaps  see  his  hand  in  this  passage 
from  a  speech  given  by  Congressman 
Morrill  on  April  20,  1858,  to  the  House 
in  support  of  his  bill,  in  which  he  decried 
the  lack  of  institutions  for  instruction  of 
agricultural  studies. 


in  our  own  country  the  general  want  of 
such  places  of  instruction  had  been  so  mani- 
fest that  States,  societies,  and  Individuals 
have  attempted  to  supply  it,  though  neces- 
sarily in  stinted  measure.  The  plentiful  lack 
of  funds  has  retarded  their  maturity  and 
usefulness,  but  there  are  some  examples,  like 
that  of  Michigan,  liberally  supported  by  the 
State,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experi- 
ment. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  served  as  a  model, 
which  was  held  up  to  the  Nation,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  the  founding  of  similar 
schools  m  each  State.  When  final  pas- 
.sage  and  President  Lincoln  had  signed  it 
into  law.  the  Morrill  Act  represented  a 
victory  for  the  Michigan  pioneers  as 
much  as  it  did  for  anyone  else;  and  not 
merely  in  terms  of  the  quarter  million 
acres  that  the  State  of  Michigan  received 
under  the  Act.  but  rather  in  terms  of  the 
successful  advocacy  and  bringing  to  frui- 
tion of  the  idea  of  agricultural  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

Citizens  of  Michigan  may  well  take 
pride  in  this  spirit  of  pioneering  in  edu- 
cation that  foimded  our  fine  State  uni- 
versity and  played  such  an  important 
part  in  national  affairs  100  years  ago. 
The  history  of  the  Morrill  Act  indicates 
the  accomplishments  that  that  spirit 
fostered  in  those  earlier  times;  while  the 
reputation  and  educational  faciUties  de- 
veloped over  the  past  century  indicate 
the  degree  to  which  that  same  spirit 
has  prevailed  in  the  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity of  today. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LIMIT      PRIORITY      AND      NONDIS- 
CHARGEABILITY  OF  TAXES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4473)  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect 
to  limiting  the  priority  and  nondis- 
chareeability  of  taxes  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mj-.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed 
ever  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALE  OF  LIGHT  STATION  PROPERTY 
IN  SCITUATE.  MASS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ( H.R.  1452  <  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  for- 
mer light  station  property  in  Scituate. 
Mass. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Mai-yland  whether  or 
not  there  is  in  process  an  amendment 
which  would  make  this  purchase  of  an 
interest  in  the  land  subject  to  the  fair 
market  value. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes.  there  is  an 
amendment  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  would  include  a 
piovision  to  make  the  sale  of  this  inter- 
est subject  to  the  fair  market  value? 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  fair  market 
value,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
sale  to  Mrs.  Elmer  J.  Bloom,  of  Peoria,  Il- 
linois, of — 

( 1 )  the  portion  of  the  parcel  of  land  con- 
veyed to  the  town  of  Scltuate,  Massachusetts, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  28,  1916  (ch. 
184.  39  Stat.  241).  which  underlies  the  ve- 
randa and  porch  of  a  house  owned  by  the 
said  Mrs  Elmer  J.  Bloom;  and 

(2)  such  other  portions  of  such  parcel 
of  land  as  may  be  found  by  the  board  of 
selectmen  of  such  town  to  be  reasonable  in 
connection  with  such  house; 

shall  not  be  considered  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  last  proviso  of  such  Act  of  June  28,  1916. 
or  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  deed 
by  which  such  land  was  conveyed  to  such 
town,  recorded  with  Plymouth  Deeds,  book 
1282,  page  284. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garmatz:  On 
page  2.  tine  7,  Immediately  before  the  period 
Insert  the  following:  ".  if  the  said  Mrs.  Elmer 
J.  Bloom  also  pays  to  the  United  States  the 
current  appraised  fair  market  value  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  re- 
served or  otherwise  retained  pursuant  to  such 
Act  of  June  28,  1916,  in  the  portions  of  such 
parcel  sold  to  her  under  thla  Act.  Upon  pay- 
ment of  such  current  appraised  fair  market 
value  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
completion  of  the  sale  of  such  portions  to  the 
said  Mrs.  Elmer  J.  Bloom,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  convey  by  quitclaim  deed 
all  such  reserved  or  retained  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the 
portions  of  such  parcel  so'd  to  her  under  this 
Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  p>assed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SALARY  PROTECTION  FOR 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7043) 
to  extend  to  employees  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  the  benefits  of 
salary  increases  in  connection  with  the 
protection  of  basic  compensation  rates 
from  the  effects  of  downgrading  actions. 
to  provide  salary  protection  for  postal 
field  service  employees  in  certain  ca.^es 
of  reduction  in  salary  standing,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sciiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i7t  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I SALARY    PROTECTION    FOR    EMPLOYEFS 

SUBJECT   TO    CLASSIFICATION    ACT   OF    194  9 

AMENDMENTS     TO     CLASSTFTCATION     ACT     OF     194  9 

Sec  101.  ^al  Section  507  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (72  .Stat.  830; 
Public  Law  85-737;  5  U  S  C.  1107i,  is 
amen  ied — 


(1)  by  Inserting  "(including  each  increase 
provided  by  law  In  such  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation)' immediately  following  "to  re- 
ceive the  rate  ol  basic  compensation  to  which 
he  was  entitled  immediately  prior  to  such 
reduction  In  grade"  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)   of  such  section; 

(2>  by  striking  out  "nnd*  in  paragraph 
(3)    of  such  subsection   ta); 

(3)  by  inserting  '•and,  with  respect  to  c  ich 
temporary  promotion  occurring  on  or  aiier 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  is 
not  a  condition  of  iJTs  temporary  promotion 
to  a  higher  grade"  immeduitcly  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  (3); 
and 

(4)  by  inserting  "(Including  eacVi  Increase 
provided  by  law  in  such  rate)'  inime<l  lately 
lollowing  -July  1.  1954",  wherever  occurring 
in  subsection  (o  of  sucln  section,  and  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such   sTibsection. 

(bill)  The  amendments  made  by  s\ib- 
paragraphs  ID  and  4)  cf  sul»sectlon  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  become  etTec-ive  as  of 
.\ucrust   23.   1958. 

(2)  The  amendments  mi;dc  by  subpar.i- 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  subsection  (.u 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Retroactive  compensation:  va'.tdation  nf  pay- 
ments; relation  of  paymryits  to  Crvxl  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  and  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurartce  Act  of  1954 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  t2i  of  this  .subsection, 
payments  of  Increases  pro\  ided  by  law  in 
rates  of  basic  compensation  are  hereby  au- 
thorized, and  shall  be  made,  in  accordance 
with  the  amendments  mAde  by  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (4)  of  subsection  la)  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  title  to  section  507  of  the 
Classification  Act  cf  1?>49,  as  amended  i5 
use.  1107),  and  in  accordance  with  other 
applicable  provisions  of  such  sect!  m  507.  as 
amended,  for  services  to  which  the  provisions 
of  such  section  507,  as  amended,  apply  and 
which  were  rendered  In  the  pt-nod  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
commencing  after  August  23.  1?58,  and  end- 
ing at  the  expiration  of  two  years  imm»Mll- 
ately  following  the  first  day  of  such  first  pay 
period,  with  respect  to  each  Individual  who 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .^ct.  is  on 
any  employment  roU  of  the  Fe<ieral  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  municipal  g(j'.ernme)»t  of  the 
District  of  Coltunbla,  a.s  fu'.lows^ 

(A)  to  such  Individual  t"T  such  services  so 
rendered  by  him.  If.  on  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, he  (1)  is  on  any  such  employment 
roll,  (U)  is  in  the  service  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  cr  tvA)  is  retired  under 
any  retirement  law  or  retirement  system 
for  civilian  officers  and  employees  in  or  un- 
der the  Federal  Government  or  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  Dlstri'.t  of  Columbia; 
or 

(B )  to  the  survivor  or  surviv-.rs.  In  aceorrt- 
ance  with  the  Act  of  .August  3  1950  (Public 
Law  636.  Eshty-first  Contrress).  as  amended 
(5  Uii.C.  6if-61k),  of  any  such  individual 
(for  such  cervices  so  rendered  by  him  i  who 
has  died  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment. 
If,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  such  individual 
was  (1)  on  any  such  employment  roll.  (11) 
in  the  service  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  (111)  retired  under  any  such 
retirement  law  or  retirement  system. 

(2i  Payments  ol  increases  provided  by  law 
in  rates  of  basic  compensation  which  were 
made  for  services  described  in  paragrapla  ( 1 ) 
of  this  sub.=ectlon  and  rendered  In  the  pcrii.>d 
described  In  such  parai^raph,  pi.d  whif'h 
would  have  been  aut>iorl?ed  under  the 
amendments  made  by  ruhparapraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  101  of 
this  title  ii  such  amendments  had  been  in 
effect  at  the  time  such  services  were  rendered 
in  such  period,  are  h.ereby  validated  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  amendments  had 
been   in   effect   during  such  period. 


(b)(1)  Paymenta  of  Increases  described 
la  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
.section  shall  not  be  considered  as  baaic  sal- 
ary for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (5  U.S.C.  2251  2267)  In  the  case 
of  any  retired  or  deceased  Individual  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  such 
paragraph   (It 

(2)  Payments  of  Increases  validated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  such  sulwectlon  (a)  shall 
be  con.sldercd  as  basic  salary  for  purposes  ol 
such   Act. 

((■)  For  the  purp  )tes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  Uie  United  States, 
in  the  c.ise  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pital./.atlm  following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  Include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoraUon  of  such 
individual  to  a  position  in  or  under  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  municipal  gov - 
trnment  of  the  District  of  C'lumbla. 

(dull  Increases  in  rates  of  basic  corapen- 
.'ation  authorized  to  be  paid  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  .s\ib.section  (a)  ol  tht.-?  section  shall 
not  be  held  or  considered  to  be  annual  com- 
pensation for  the  purp.>se8  of  the  Federal 
Employees"  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  l»o4, 
as  amended  (5  U.ii.C.  2091-2103). 

(2  I  Each  change  in  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation made  !n  the  period  described  In  para- 
praph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
by  reason  of  any  payment  validated  by  para- 
graph (3>  of  such  subsection  .shall  be  held 
and  con.sidered  to  be  effective  for  group  life 
insurance  pvirposes  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  as 
..mended  *5  USC.  20ai  2103).  as  of  the  fust 
day  of  the  first  pay  jieriod  following  the  pay 
period  in  which  the  payn  U  change  was  ap- 
I>rovcd  with  respect  to  such  Individual. 

Src.  103  (ai  Nothing  In  this  title  or  in 
Die  amendmenu  made  by  this  title  shall  be 
lield  or  considered  to  modify,  supersede,  or 
otherwise  .iffect  the  application  and  opera- 
uon  of  section  24  of  title  13  of  Uie  United 
States  Code,  which  contains  special  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  the  assignment,  pro- 
motion, appointment,  detail,  and  other 
uliliziatloii  of  nontemporary  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  In  the  Department  of 
Ct>mmerce  in  temporary  poaltlona  in  con- 
nection with  any  census. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  or  in  the  amend- 
ments made  by  thla  title  shall  be  held  or 
considered  to  modify,  change,  or  otherwise 
affect  any  incrcise  in  a  saved  rate  of  basic 
r  .mpensalion  paid  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal    Employees    Salary    Increase    Act    of 

I'JGO  (part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  July  1. 

1'j60;   74  Stat.  298;  Public  Law  8<^-568). 

TITIE    II       ':AI  *RT    rROTETTTON   TOR  POSTAL  nTl.D 
SEHVICL    EMST-OYKES 

Protection  of  salary  standing  of  postal  field 
•service  employees 

Sur.  201.  That  part  of  chapter  45  of  title 
39  of  the  United  Stntes  Code  under  the 
heading  'Salary  Steps  and  Promotions"  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 
5  3560    Salary  protection 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
salary  standing"  means  - 

"lit  basic  siUary  and  salary  level,  with 
respect  to  tlie  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule 
(excluding  salary  levels  PFS  17.  18,  19.  and 
201. 

■■(2)  salary  for  the  particular  foute  (In- 
cluding additional  compensation  lor  forty 
hours  and  under  for  serving  heavily  patron- 
i..5ed  routes),  with  respect  to  the  Rural 
Carrier  Schedule,  and 

•  .3  I  gross  receipts  category,  with  respect 
to   the  Fourth-CU.ss  Office  Schedule. 

"'(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)   of  this  section,  each  employee — 


"( 1)  who  at  any  time  on  or  alter  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  Is  reduced  in 
.'-alary  standing; 

•■|2)  who,  on  the  effective  date  of  such 
reduction  In  salary  standing,  holds  a  career 
.ippointment  or  a  probational  appointment 
in  the  postal  field  service; 

•■(3)  whose  reduction  In  salary  standing 
is  not  caused  by  a  demotion  for  personal 
cause.  Is  not  at  his  own  request.  Is  not  a 
condition  of  his  temporary  promotion  or 
ten-.por.iry  assignment  to  a  higher  salary 
standing.  Is  not  a  condition  of  his  temporary 
appointment,  and  is  not  effected  in  a  reduc- 
tion 111  force  due  to  hu.'k  ol  funds  or  cur- 
tailment of  work; 

■■(4i  who,  for  two  contlnuoiis  years  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  reduction  in  salary 
standing,  served  In  the  jiostal  field  service 
with  the  same  salary  standing  or  with  the 
same  and  higher  salary  standing;   and 

(5)  whose  performance  of  work  at  all 
times  during  sxich  jjeriod  of  two  years  is 
satisfactory; 

shall  be  entitled,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
such  reduction  In  salary  standing,  unless  or 
until  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  basic  .salary 
at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  operatic>n 
of  this  section,  or  until  the  expiration  of  a 
pericxl  of  two  years  immediately  following 
the  effective  date  of  such  reduction  in  salary 
st;tndlng  to  receive  tlie  rate  (,1  basic  salary 
to  which  he  was  entitled  immediately  prior 
to  such  reduction  in  salary  standing  (In- 
cluding each  Increase  provided  by  law  In 
such  rate  of  basic  salary)  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues in  the  postal  field  service  without 
any  break  In  service  of  one  workday  or  more 
and  Is  not  demoted  cir  reassigned  for  per- 
st-)nal  cause,  at  liis  own  request,  or  In  a  re- 
duction in  force  due  to  lack  of  funds  or  cur- 
tailment of  work. 

"(C)  The  rate  of  basic  salary  to  which 
such  employee  is  entitled  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  each  re- 
duction in  salary  standing  to  which  this 
section  applies  ,■^haIl  be  the  lesser  of  the 
following: 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  existing  rate  of 
basic  salary  of  tiie  employee  immediately 
prior  to  the  reduction  m  sitlary  standing 
(including  each  increa.?e  jirovided  by  law  in 
such  rate) ;  or 

■(B)  the  amount  of  the  rate  of  the  salary 
level  or  salary  range  (including  each  in- 
crease provided  by  law  in  such  rate)  to 
which  the  employee  is  reduced,  increased  by 
25  per  centum 

■(d)  The  Postmaster  General  Is  author- 
ized to  Issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section, 

'■ie)(l)  For  the  purposes  of  section  3559 
1  a  I ,  the  existing  basic  salary  shall  be  the 
basic  salary  which  the  employee  would  have 
received  excejjt  for  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  For  the  purpa-^es  of  section  3544(h), 
the  basic  compensation  earned  shall  be  the 
basic  compensation  which  the  employee 
would  have  received  except  for  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

•  if)  For  the  purposes  ol  this  section,  the 
term  'curtailment  ol  work'  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"ill  reductions  In  class  or  gross  receipts 
category  of  any  post  office,  or 

"(2)  reductions  in  route  mileage  for  rural 
carriers.  ' 

Conforming  arncndr/ient 

Sec  202.  That  part  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  chapter  45  of  title  39  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  under  the  heading  'salary  steps 
AND  PROMOTioN.s  "  is  amended  by  inserting 
■'3560.  Salary  protection  " 
Immediately  below 
•3559    Promotions.". 

With  the  followinti  committee  amend- 
ments; 

(  1  I  Page  7,  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out  "on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 


5.  6.  8.  and  9.  ln.sert  the 
Immediately   following 


tlon  is  reduced  '  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"on  or  after  July  1.  1961.  Is  or  was  reduced". 

(2)  Page  8.  line  2,  Insert  the  words  "or 
held"  Immediately  following  the  word 
•  holds" 

(3)  Page  8,  lines  4, 
words   "or   was   not' 
the  words  "is  not '. 

(4)  Page  8.  line  16,  Insert  the  words  "or 
wa,s"   Immediately  following   the   word   "Is". 

(5)  Pa<ie  8.  line  18,  Immediately  following 
the  words  "salary  standing"  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

or  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  whichever  is  later. 

(6)  Page  8.  line  22.  immediately  follow- 
ing the  words  "salary  standing"  insert  the 
following: 

or  immediately  following  the  first  day  of 
.^uch   first  jsay  pcri(Xl,  as  api)llcable. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
mnn  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
sidering one  of  those  unforeseen  in- 
equities that  are  revealed  after  a  law 
goes  into  effect.  The  injustice,  in  this 
ca.^e,  affects  30  employees  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce  and  approxi- 
mately 500  employees  in  the  field  service 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  unintended  salary  discrimination, 
injurious  to  the  income  and  morale  of 
530  career  employees  of  the  Government 
has  become  so  obvious  that  there  is 
unanimous  agreement  in  the  report  ac- 
companying H.R.  7403  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Post  OflBce  Department, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.^tice,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  support  the 
basic  objectives  of  this  bill.  Its  purpose 
is  to  provide  salary  protection  for  clas- 
sified and  postal  field  service  employees 
in  certain  cases  involving  reductions  in 
salary  standing. 

On  September  19.  1960.  the  Comp- 
troller General  ruled  that  classified  em- 
ployees who  were  downgraded  before 
January  1958.  and  who  originally  were 
brought  under  the  salary  retention  pro- 
tection of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
were  not  entitled  to  have  any  salary  in- 
crease added  to  the  rates  such  employees 
were  entitled  to  receive  tmder  section 
507  of  that  act. 

Title  I  of  the  present  bill  would  vali- 
date the  payments  of  the  statutory  salary 
increa.se  which  had  been  made  to  such 
employees  and  would  authorize  payment 
of  the  statutory  increases  to  the  30  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce  employees  who 
did  not  receive  them.  But  it  would  ex- 
clude from  the  salary  savings  provisions 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  an 
employee  who  accepts  a  temporary  pro- 
motion with  the  understanding  that 
when  the  assignment  is  completed  he 
will  revert  to  his  former  grade.  An  em- 
ployee who  receives  a  temporary  promo- 
tion with  full  knowledge  of  its  temporary 
nature  and  of  his  expected  return  to  the 


lower  grade  position  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  salary  retention  benefits. 

Title  II  extends  salary  protection  to 
postal  field  service  employees  who  are 
downgraded,  affording  them  the  same 
protection  as  classified  employees. 

This  title  provides  that  an  employee 
in  the  postal  field  service  whose  reduction 
in  salary  standing  is  or  was  not  caused 
by  a  demotion  for  personal  cause,  at  his 
own  request,  or  effected  in  a  reduction 
in  force  due  to  lack  of  funds  or  curtail- 
ment of  work,  despite  a  reduced  salary 
standing  will  continue  to  receive  the 
higher  pay  for  a  period  of  2  years  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  change  m 
salary  standing. 

However,  such  an  employee  must  havp. 
immediately  prior  to  a  reduction  in 
salary  standing,  served  satisfactorily  for 
2  continuous  yean  in  the  postal  field 
service  with  the  s£.me  or  higher  salary 
standing. 

The  effective  date  of  title  II  shall  be 
July  1,  1961. 

H.R.  7043  is  one  of  those  infrequent 
bills  where  all  the  weight  of  reason  and 
testimony  is  so  clearly  in  its  favor  that 
we  look  forward  to  its  uncontested 
pa.ssage  and  enactment  into  law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


POSITIONS  IN  THE  GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6007  > 
to  amend  section  505' d)  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  certain  positions  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  e7iacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Rcpreseiitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 505(d)  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (5  U.SC.  1105(d)).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "'twenty-five  po- 
sitions" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "forty  positions". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "forty"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "thirty-nine". 

Page  1.  immediately  following  line  6.  in- 
sert tlie  tollowing ; 

"Sec.  2.  Section  106(ai  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Pay  Act  of  1956  (5  U.SC.  2205(a)  )  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  subpara- 
graph after  subparagraph   (47): 

"'  '(48)  General  Counsel  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  ■ 

"Sec  3.  The  .amendment  made  by  .section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  CERTAIN 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   (S.  539 »    to 
make  nationals,  American  and  foreign, 
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eligible  for  certain  scholarships  under 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALLOTMENT  OF  PAY  IN  EMERGENCY 
EVACUATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2555  > 
to  provide  for  allotment  and  advance- 
ment of  pay  with  respect  to  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  in  cases  of 
emergency  evacuations  in  oversea  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FORT   NECESSITY   NATIONAL 
BATTLEFIELD  SITE.  PA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  498 »  to 
provide  additional  lands  at,  and  change 
the  name  of,  the  Port  Necessity  National 
Battlefield  Site.  Pa.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  March 
4.  1931  (46  Stat.  1522).  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase, 
exchange,  donation,  with  donated  funds  or 
otherwise  by  such  means  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  In  the  public  interest,  lands  and  Inter- 
ests In  lands  adjoining  or  near  the  Fort 
Necessity  National  Battlefield  site  which  In 
his  discretion  are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
historic  battleground,  together  with  not  to 
exceed  25  acres  at  the  detached  Braddock 
Monument:  Provided,  That  the  total  area 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 500  acres,  except  that  in  order  to  avoid 
the  undesirable  severance  of  parcels  in  pri- 
vate ownership  such  parcels  may  be  pur- 
chased in  the  entirety. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
orrler  to  implement  fee  purposes  of  section 
1  of  this  Act.  is  authorized  to  exchange  lands 
which  may  be  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  other  lands  or  interest*  therein  of  ap- 
proximately equal  value  lying  within  the 
original  George  Washington  land  patent  at 
Fort  Necessity. 

Skc.  3.  The  Fort  Necessity  National  Battle- 
field site  is  hereby  redesignated  as  the  Fort 
Necessity  National  Battlefield  and  any  re- 
maining balance  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  the  site  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  cf  the  Fort  Necessity  Na- 
tion.-il  Battlefipld. 

Sec.  4.  The  administration.  protf?ction.  and 
development  of  the  Fort  Necessity  National 
Battlefield  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Augtiet  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535), 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  as  amended 
and  supplemented. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Witii  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  all  of  section  5 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof — 

"Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$115,000,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  ol  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngros.scd 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  leccn- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HISTORIC    SITE    AT    FORT    DAVIS. 
JEFF  DAVIS  COUNTY,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  566' 
authorizin;:?  the  r.<:tabli.^hmont  of  a  na- 
tional historic  site  at  Old  Fort  Davis. 
Jeff  Davis  County,  Trx. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scyir.te  and  Hov^c  of 
Rcpre.^eJitativr^  of  the  United  Stntes  of 
America  m  Congress  atsembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  gift,  purcha.se, 
condemnation,  or  otherwise,  all  right,  title. 
and  interest  In  and  to  such  land.s,  together 
with  any  improvements  thereon.  U:iat  the 
Secretary  n^ay  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  estiibllshina:  a  national  hlKt'-rlc  site 
at  the  site  of  Old  Fort  Davis,  near  the  town 
of  Fort  Davis.  Jefl  Davis  County.  Texas. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  property  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  the  first  sctlon  of  this 
Act  shall  l>e  designated  as  the  Old  Fort  Davis 
National  Historic  Site  and  .shall  be  set  aside 
as  a  public  national  memorial  to  cobimem- 
orate  the  historic  role  played  by  such  fort 
in  the  opening  of  the  West.  The  National 
Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  shall  administer,  pro- 
tect, and  develop  such  monument,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes',  approved  Augn.st  25, 
1916,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  American  sites,  buildings. 
objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  signift- 
cance,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  21,  1935,  as  amended. 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  propter  de- 
velopment and  maintenant-e  of  such  national 
historic  site,  the  Secret^u-y  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  construct  and  maintain  there- 
in such  markers,  buildings,  and  other  im- 
provements and  such  facilities  for  the  care 
and  accommodation  of  visitnrs.  a.s  he  may 
deem  necessary 

Sec.  3.  There  are  liereby  auihoriiied  i<3  be 
appropriated  such  sum.s  <4S  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pai»e  1,  line  8.  strike  out  the  word  "Old" 
Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  the  word  "Old" 
Page  2,  line  19.  strike  out  all  of  section  3 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
.appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$115,000  for  land  acquisition,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  .^ct." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wa.s  read  tlie 
third  time. 

The  title  was  amended  so  a.s  to  read: 

A  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
national  historic  site  at  Fort  Davis,  Jeff 
Davis  County.  Texas. 


RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  GREEK  CATH- 
OLIC CHURCH.  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  1644 1  to 
provide  for  the  indexing  and  microfilm- 
ing of  certain  records  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  in 
Alaska  in  the  collections  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

There  bcin;.T  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
road  the  bill  as  follows: 

Bf'  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
cf  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am'-rica  in  Congre'<s  a>.^embled.  That  (a) 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  records  of 
Die  RuAsion  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church 
la  Alaska  in  the  collections  of  the  Library 
ol  Congre.ss  more  readily  available  for  study 
and  research  and  as  evidence  of  the  vital 
sfi'istlcs  spt  forth  therein,  the  Llbmrian  of 
C<ingre.ss  shall  arrange,  transliterate  Into 
Latin  characters,  index  and  microfilm  suc'.i 
re'^ords. 

(b)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  shall.  c<^r.- 
,-lstent  v,-lth  any  limitation  Imposed  on  the 
\isc  of  or  nrce.ss  to  such  records  by  their 
d  mors  or  by  those  placing  such  records  on 
deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  make 
available  to  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  and  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Librarian,  to  any  person  or  organization 
copies  of  any  index  or  microfilm  prepared 
pur.-^uant  to  .«ubscctlon  (a)  upon  payment 
by  any  surh  Stiite.  subdlv lElor.,  person  or  or- 
ganization of  an  amoun-  determined  by  the 
L;brari.in  to  be  the  reasonably  estimated 
C'-st  of  providing  '■urh  copies. 

Sec.  2  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
.  ppropriatcd  such  sum.  not  to  exceed 
$15,000.  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act 

With  the  follnwinK  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Any  amounts  collected  by  the  Librarian 
otidrr  this  subsectlrm  shall  be  deposited  in 
'he  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Ti\e  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa-ss^ed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
l,i:d  on  ihc  table. 


ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL  ARMED 
FORCES  MUSEUM 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4659) 
to  establi.'^h  a  National  Armed  Forces 
Mu.scum  AdvLsory  Board  of  the  Smith- 
sonian In.siitution,  to  authorize  expan- 
sion of  the  Smith.sonian  Institution  s  fa- 
cilities for  portraying  the  contribution.s 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  State.s, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving; 
tlio  riulit  to  ob.icci,  do  I  understand  that 
this  museum  is  to  be  located  in  a  build- 
ing to  be  added  to  the  new  Smithso- 
nian Institution?  At  one  time  it  was 
proposed  to  erect,  if  I  remember  correct- 
ly, a  separate  building.  I  opposed  that, 
and  .'■topped  it  under  a  unanimous  con- 
.^ent  request. 

Now,  do  I  understand  that  this  is  to 
be  located  within  the  new  Smithsonian 
Institution,  or  in  a  structure  to  be  added 
to  the  new  Smithsonian  Institution? 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  be 
glad  to  attempt  to  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  bill  is 
not  authorizing  construction  of  any  new 
building.  I  have  the  assurance  of  the 
author  of  the  bill,  who  is  a  memt)er  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  and  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  author  has  assured 
me  that  this  bill  is  actually  an  insurance 
against  the  particular  thing  to  which  the 
gentleman  objects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howie 
of  Representatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  a  National  Armed  Forces 
Museum  Advisory  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Bo:u-d),  which  shall  provide 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  en  matters  con- 
cerned with  the  portrayal  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  have  made  to  American  society  and 
culture. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  comj)osed  of  eleven 
members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  jhall 
.serve  as  an  ex  oflQclo  member; 

i2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smiths' n^ian  In- 
stitution, who  shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio 
member: 

(3)  Nine  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. (A)  three  of  whom  .shall  be  appointed 
from  persons  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  represent  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  (B)  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  perrons  recommended  by  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Not  leFs  than  two  members  appointed  by 
the   President   shall   be   from   civilian   life. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  appointed  to  serve 
lor  a  period  of  six  years;  except  that  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term  and  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  appointed  shall  expire.  a.s  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of 
six  years. 

(d)  Five  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  and  any  vacancy  In  t.he 
Board  shall  not  affect  its  power  to  function. 

(e)  TTie  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  compensation  but  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Board. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  select  officers  from 
among  its  members  biennially  and  shall 
make  such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  as 
it  deems  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  Its 
business. 

Sec.  2.  lal  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
shall  commemorate  and  display  the  con- 
tribucions  made  by  the  military  forces  of  the 
Nation  toward  creating,  developing,  and 
maintaining  a  free,  peaceful,  and  independ- 
ent society  and  culture  in  the  United  States 
of  America.    The  valor  and  sacrificial  service 


of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  be  portrayed  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
present  and  future  generations  of  America. 
The  demands  placed  upon  the  full  energies 
of  our  people,  the  hardships  endured,  and 
the  sacrifice  demanded  In  our  constant  search 
for  world  peace  shall  be  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  extensive  p>eacetlme  contributions  the 
Armed  Forces  have  made  to  the  advance  of 
human  knowledge  in  science,  nuclear  energy. 
polar  and  space  exploration,  electronics,  en- 
gineering, aeronautics,  and  medicine  shall 
be  graphically  described.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  shall  Interpret  through  dramatic 
display  significant  current  problems  affect- 
ing the  Nation's  security.  It  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  study  center  for  scholarly 
research  into  the  meaning  of  war.  its  effect 
on  civilization,  and  the  role  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  malntalnins:  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  by  providing  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
war.  In  filfilling  iu  purposes,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  shall  collect,  preserve,  and 
cxliiblt  military  objects  of  historical  inter- 
est and  significance. 

(b)  The  provisions  cf  this  Act  in  no  way 
rescind  Public  Law  722,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, approved  August  12.  194«,  which  e.,tab- 
lished  the  National  Air  Museum  of  the 
Smitli.^onlan  Institution,  or  any  other  au- 
thority of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Src  3.  (a)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Is  authorized  and 
directed,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Board,  to  investigate  and  survey  lands 
and  buildings  In  and  near  the  District  of 
Columbia  suitable  for  the  display  of  mili- 
tary collections.  Tlie  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall,  after  con- 
sulting with  and  seeking  the  advice  of  the 
Commission  on  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration,  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  acqiilsltlon  of  lands  and  buildings  for 
such  purpose. 

(b)  Buildings  acquired  pursuant  to  rec- 
ommendations made  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  used  to  house  public 
exhibits  and  study  collections  that  are  not 
appropriate  for  the  military  exhibits  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  on  the  Mall  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Facilities  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  display  of  large  military  ob- 
jects and  for  the  reconstruction,  in  an  ap- 
propriate way,  on  lands  acquired  pursuant 
to  recommendations  made  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  of  exhibits  showing  the 
nature  of  fortifications,  trenches,  and  other 
military  and  naval  facilities  characteristic 
of  the  American  colonial  period,  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  and  subsequent  American 
military  and  naval  operations. 

Sec.  4.  The  heads  of  executive  departments 
and  Independent  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  authorized  to  transfer  or  loan  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  its  use  with- 
out charge  therefor  military,  naval,  aero- 
nautical, and  space  objects,  equipunent  and 
records  for  exhibition,  historical,  or  other 
appropriate  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  IrLstitution 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of   this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thii-d  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recon.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REPRESENTATION  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIAL CONFERENCE 
The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  176) 
to  amend  section  331  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for 
representation  on  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 331  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  "ode 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
shall  summon  annually  the  chief  Judge  of 
each  Judicial  circuit,  the  chief  Judge  of  tlie 
Court  of  Claims,  the  chief  Judge  cf  the 
Court  of  Cvistoms  and  Patent  Appeals,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  Customs  Court,  and  a 
dLstrict  Judge  from  each  Judicial  circuit  to 
a  conference  at  such  time  and  place  in  the 
United  States  as  he  may  designate." 

Src  2  The  third  paragraph  of  section  331 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"If  the  ch:ef  Judge  of  any  circuit  or  the 
district  Judge  chosen  by  the  Judges  of  the 
circuit  Is  unable  to  attend,  the  Cilef  Justice 
may  summon  any  other  circuit  or  district 
Judge  from  stich  circuit.  If  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, or  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Cxjstoms 
Court  Is  unable  to  attend,  the  Chief  Justice 
may  summon  an  associate  Judge  of  such 
court.  E\ery  Judge  summoned  shall  attend 
and.  unless  excused  by  the  Chief  Justice 
shall  remain  throughout  the  sessions  of  the 
conference  and  advise  as  to  the  needs  of  his 
circuit  or  court  and  as  to  any  matters  in 
respect  of  which  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  may 
be  Improved." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  On  page  1.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Customs  Coxirt". 

2.  On  page  2.  line  10.  strike  ",  or  the  chief 
judge  of  the  Customs  Court". 

3.  At  the  end  of  section  2,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
605  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
•amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  "Such  estimates  shall  be  approved,  before 
presentation  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  the  estimate  with  respect  to  the 
Customs  Court  shall  be  approved  by  such 
court.'" 

The  committee  amendments  wtrc 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OP  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FLOOD  PREVEN- 
TION ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  "HR  3462 > 
to  amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  to  permit  certain 
new  organizations  to  sponsor  works  of 
improvement  thereunder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enact''d  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprc'^entativcs  of  the  UnUed  States  of 
Amcru\i  :n  Cnngrcsy  asscrribled  That  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  Is  amendea 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  any 
Irrigation  or  reservoir  company,  water  users' 
association,  or  similar  organization  having 
such  authority  that  may  be  approved  by  ilie 
Secretary". 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8,  after  the  word  "authority" 
ii>.sert  "and  not  being  operated  for  profit". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  vmanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  650) 
to  amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  to  permit  certain 
new  organizations  to  sponsor  works  of 
improvement  thereunder. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the 
last  paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
";  or  any  irrigation  or  reservoir  company, 
water  users'  association,  or  similar  organiza- 
tion having  such  authority  that  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary", 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi-ssouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri :  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  provisions  of  HJl.  3462  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
':  or  any  Irrigation  or  reservoir  company, 
water  users'  association,  or  similar  organiza- 
tion having  such  authority  and  not  being 
operated  for  profit  that  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary".  ' 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3462  i  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1960 
(74  Stat.  734),  is  amended  by  d)  inserting 
"of  any  variety"  immediately  after  "any 
grapes  or  plums",  and  (2)  inserting  "for 
such  variety"  immediately  after  •estab- 
lished" 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  such  .^ct  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  may.  by  regulation, 
exempt  from  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  (1)  any  variety  or  varieties  of 
grapes  and  plums,  and  (2)  the  shipment  of 
such  minimum  quantities  of  gnpes  and 
plums  to  any  foreign  country  as  he  may 
prescribe." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iHR.  6253'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  TO  GRAPE  AND  PLUM 
EXPORT  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6253  > 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  2,  1960 
(74  Stat.  734),  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
minimum  standards  of  quality  for  any 
variety  of  grapes  and  plums  covered  by 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sim- 
ilar Senate  bill,  S.  1462,  be  considered 
in  lieu  of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 


Stc  4  Item  1293  is  stricken  from  the 
analvsls  of  chapter  83  of  title  28,  Unit?d 
States  Code,  immediately  preceding  section 
1291  of  such  title. 

SEC.  5.  Section  1294  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph   (4)    thereof  reading  as  follows: 

•■(4)  From  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico,  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit;  ' 

and  by  renumbering  paragraph    ( .'>  i    thereof 
as  paragraph  i 4  » . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
side!   wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


APPEALS   FROM   THE    SUPREME 
COURT  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  7038' 
to  eliminate  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
81  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  therein  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 1257  of  such  title  an  addition.il  sec- 
tion reading  as  follows: 

"J  1258.  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico;  ap- 
peal; certiorari 

"Final  Judgments  or  decrees  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  follows: 

"(1)  By  appeal,  where  is  drawn  in  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of 
the  United  States  and  the  decision  is  against 
its  validity. 

"(2)  By  appeal,  where  is  drawn  in  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  a  statu^^  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  State.*;,  and 
the  decision  is  in  favor  of  its  validity. 

"(3)  By  writ  of  certiorari,  where  the  va- 
lidity of  a  treaty  or  statute  of  the  United 
States  is  drawn  in  question  or  where  the  va- 
lidity of  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  i.s  drawn  in  question  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution, treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  where  any  title,  right,  privilege,  or 
Immunity  is  specially  set  up  or  claimed  u:i- 
der  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
or  commission  held  or  axithority  exerci.<;ed 
under,  the  Uni'ed  States." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  81  of  tit  If 
28,  United  Stites  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  1251  of  such  title,  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  immediately 
following  item  1257  an  additional  item  read- 
ing as  follows; 

'1258.  Supreme  Court   of   Puerto   Rico:    ap- 
peal; certiDrari." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1293  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed:  Prondrd.  That  such 
repeal  shall  not  deprive  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  First  Circuit  of  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  appeals  tiiken  to  that 
court  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 


TENURE  FOR  JUDGES  OF  THE  U.S 
DISTRICT  COURT  OF  PUERTO 
RICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6902' 
to  provide  the  same  life  tenure  and  re- 
tirement rights  for  judges  hereafter  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  District  Court  fot 
the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  judges 
of  all  other  U.S.  district  courts  now  have. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Dc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represetitatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  134  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•la)  The  district  Judges  shall  hold  office 
during  good  behavior   ' 

Sec  2  The  first  paragraph  of  section  373 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  tlie  District  of  Puerto 
Rico,  ' 

Sec  3  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
451  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  .'itriking  out  the  wcjrds  "the  United 
Slates  Di.strict  for  the  District  of  Puertu 
Rico." 

Sec  4  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion to  sections  134  and  373  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  affect  the  tenure  of 
office  or  right  to  continue  to  receive  salary 
after  resignation,  retirement,  or  failure  of 
reappointment  of  any  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Puerto  Rico  who  is  in  office  on  tlie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofTer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Celi.er,  of  New 
York  On  page  2.  line  7,  strike  the  word 
"section"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Act  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
thiid  time,  and  pa.s.-^ed.  and  a  motion  to 
recon.'^ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INDIANS  OF  THE  QUINAULT  TRIBE. 
WASHINGTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  4945 > 
to  .sf^t  aside  certain  lands  in  Washing- 
ton for  Indians  of  the  Quinault  Tribe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  present  con.sidei  ation 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  a  question  or  two  in 
order  to  clarify  several  points? 

As  I  understand  the  facts,  in  the  early 
1900s  the  Department  of  the  Interior 


transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce certain  acres,  at  which  time  the 
Department  of  Commerce  paid  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Quinault  Tribe  an  amount  in 
the  total  of  $581.12  for  85  acres.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  That  is  correct.  The 
entire  acreage  purchased  from  the  Quin- 
ault Tribe  was  85.05  acres,  and  the  sum 
involved  was  $581.12. 

Mr.  FORD.  This  proposed  legislation 
then  would  transfer  back  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  the  Quinault 
Tribe  the  same  acreage  at  the  same 
price? 

Mrs.  HANSEN.    E.xactly. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  it  ".rue  that  in  the  in- 
terim the  value  of  tlie  timber  on  the  85 
acres  has  gone  up  substantially? 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Tlie  value  of  the  tim- 
ber is  always  a  debatable  question.  It 
is  true  that  the  timber  has  grown.  There 
has  been  no  expenditure  of  funds  by  the 
Government. 

In  1915  this  land  was  acquired  for  a 
lighthouse.  The  Ufhthouse  was  not 
built.  Not  a  cent  has  been  spent  on  im- 
provement of  this  lend. 

Mr.  FXDRD.  According  to  the  sum- 
mary I  have  before  me,  the  following 
information  is  giver ,  presumably  from 
the  committee  report,  and  I  quote: 

The  current  value  of  the  85.05  acres,  ex- 
cluding minerals,  is  estimated  to  be  $850 
for  the  land  and  $8,500  for  the  timber,  a 
total  of  •9,350. 

The  original  purchase  price  paid  by 
the  Departn^ent  of  Commerce  was 
$581.12  and  the  price  now  to  be  paid  by 
the  Indians  for  the  land  is  the  same 
amount.  So  I  am  a&ruming  that  the  In- 
dian.s,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
are  getting  approximately  $8,750  profit 
on  the  deal:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  originally 
this  land  was  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  specific  purpose, 
namely,  to  build  a  liiihthouse,  otherwise 
the  property  would  not  have  been  sold. 
It  is  true  there  has  been  some  increase 
in  the  timber  value;.  There  i.s  some 
argument  as  to  just  how  much  this  in- 
crease amounts  to.  But,  I  want  to  call 
my  friend's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  very  poor  tnbe  and  they  do  not 
have  the  money  to  purchase  the  timber 
rights  and,  as  I  say,  there  is  some  doubt 
about  the  eight  thousand  and  some-odd 
dollars  really  being  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
timber  and  getting  it  out  and  marketing 
it.  But  I  think  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  \-ill  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  know  there  are  certain 
extenuating  circumstances  here.  But 
the  committee  of  objectors  does  have 
the  policy  of  requirin.;  that  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  be  paid  by  anybody  who  pur- 
chases land  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  it  were  not  for  the  extenuating 
circumstances  here,  I  would  object  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  ^[r.  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  if  we  i;race 
this  back  to  the  time  when  the  Feileral 
Government  took  this  land  from  the  In- 
dian tribe,  we  would  find  that  the  In- 
dian tribe  was  in  no  position  to  que;5tion 
the  amount  that  was  paid  to  them.  rPhey 
took  what  was  offered  to  them  and  they 
relea.sed  the  possc-'sion  of  their  land, 
that  is,  at  least  as  far  as  the  surface  use 
of  the  land  was  concerned.  The  Fec.eral 
Government  never  did  use  the  land  as 
pr(?i)o.sfd.  The  land  has  remained  va- 
cant ail  this  time.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  perfectly  in  order  if 
he  treats  this  as  one  of  those  cases 
where  extenuating  circumstances  make 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
BERTi .  Is  there  objection  to  the  f  res- 
ent consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lands 
heretofore  set  aside  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  August  22,  1914  (38  Stat.  704). 
for  llghthou.se  purposes  at  or  nerr  Cape 
Elizabeth  on  the  Quinault  Indian  Res'?rva- 
tlon.  State  of  Washington,  and  consisting 
of  elghty-Ove  and  Ave  one-hundredths  teres, 
more  or  less.  In  lots,  1,  2.  and  3  In  seotlon 
34.  township  22  north,  range  13  west,  "^^'U- 
lamette  meridian,  which  lands  are  excess  to 
the  needs  of  the  Treasury  Department,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  set  aside  In 
trust  for  the  Quinault  Tribe  of  Indians.  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  real  property  held  In  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  said  tribe. 

Sec.  2,  This  Act  shall  not  become  effe;tlve 
until  the  Quinault  Tribe  of  Indians  shall 
have  agreed  to  eliminate  from  their  suit 
now  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims  Crom- 
ml.ssion  under  the  Act  of  Augtist  13,  1946 
(60  Stat.  1049)  any  claim  based  on  alleged 
Inadequate  comf>ensatlon  for  said  lands  and 
to  renounce  any  other  claims  they  may  have 
with  respect  thereto.  Neither  the  Imds 
herein  authorized  to  be  disposed  of  noi  the 
cost  or  value  of  said  lands  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  way  of  offset  under  section  2  of  said 
Act.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  i^all 
be  construed  as  an  admission  of  liability  on 
the  p>art  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  these  or  any  other  lands  and  Improve- 
ments. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  all  of  section  2 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  2.  TTie  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed 
by  this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  Si;ates 
determined  by  the  Commission,  provided  that 
said  setoff  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$581.12." 

The  committee  amendment  was  ag  reed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tiiird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  rec^on- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 


consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  507)  to  set 
aside  certain  land  in  Washington  for 
Indians  of  the  Quinaielt  Tribe,  a  similar 
bill  to  the  House  bill  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  wa."?  no  objection, 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall  : 
Strike   out  all   after  tlie  enacting   clause   of 

the  bill,  S.  507,  and  Insert  the  provisions  of 
the   bill,   H  R.  4945,   as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

By  imanimous  consent  <at  the  request 
of  Mr.  ASPINALL  1 ,  the  title  was  amended 
so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  set  aside  certain 
land  in  Washington  for  Indians  of  the 
Quinaielt  Tribe." 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  4945.  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CREDITING  CERTAIN  MINORITY 
SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  6597  > 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  the  crediting  of  certain  mi- 
nority ser\'ice  for  the  purpKjse  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
53  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed, as  follows: 

( 1 )  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"I  1039    Crediting  of  minority  service 

"For  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  retirement  or  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  en- 
titlement to  retired  or  retainer  pay,  and 
years  of  service  In  computing  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces, 
any  service  which  would  be  creditable  but 
for  the  fact  that  It  was  performed  by  him 
under  an  enlistment  or  Induction  entered 
Into  before  he  attained  the  age  prescribed 
by  law  for  that  enlistment  or  Induction,  shall 
be  credited." 

(2)  By  adding  the  following  Item  at  the 
end  of  the  analysis: 

'1039.  Crediting  of  minority  service. " 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  applies  to  service  per- 
formed, and  retirements  or  transfers  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  or  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve effected,  before  and  after  this  Act 
takes  effect. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa^  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADVANCE  PAY  IN  EVENT  OF  EMER- 
GENCY EVACUATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7724) 
to  provide  for  advances  of  pay  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  in  cases  of 
emergency  evacuation  of  military  de- 
pendents from  oversea  areas  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  a  bill  is  to  come  up 
under  suspension  later  this  afternoon 
dealing  with  advances  to  pay  under 
emergencies  dealing  with  civilians  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

With  that  in  mind  I  ask  unanimo'is 
consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  FACILITIES 
CORPORATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7864  > 
to  dissolve  Federal  Facilities  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  hereby  designated  to  administer  the  con- 
tracts of  sale  of  the  Government-owned 
rubber  producing  facilities  made  pursuant 
to  the  Rubber  Producing  Facilities  Disposal 
Act  of  1953  (67  Stat.  414),  as  amended,  and 
to  administer  other  matters  involving  the 
Rubber  Producing  Facilities  Disposal  Com- 
mission, including  the  exercise  of  all  powers 
and  authority  conferred  upon  the  said  Com- 
mission by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  21, 
1956  (70  Stat.  51,  53),  and  also  including  the 
winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  Commission. 
The  said  contracts  are  hereby  transferred 
from  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

Sec.  2.  The  administration  of  the  national 
security  clause  contained  in  the  contracts 
of  sale  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  Act 
shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  national 
defense  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Sec.  3.  The  records  and  the  remaining 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Rubber  Produc- 
ing Facilities  Disposal  Commission  are 
hereby  transferred  from  Federal  Facilities 
Corporation  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  for  use  of  the  Administrator  in 
connection  with  the  administration  or  per- 
formance of  his  functions  and  duties  under 
sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act,  or  for  other 
disposition  as  may  be  determined,  consonant 
with  law,  by  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  books  of  account,  rec- 
ords, documents,  property,  assets  and  liabil- 
ities of  every  kind  and  nature,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  all  funds,  notes  (and  accrued 
Interest  thereon),  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust, 
contracts,  commitments,  claims,  and  causes 
of  action,  of  Federal  Facilities  Corporation 
are  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  for  liquidation  and.  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  there  are  also  transferred  to 
the  Administrator,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  all  func- 
tions, powers,  duties,  authority,  rights,  and 
immunities  now  vested  in,  or  available  or 
applicable  to,  the  Corporation  which  shall 
be  performed,  exercised,  and  administered 
by  the  Administrator  in  the  sanae  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  same  were 
performed,  exercised,  and  administered  by 
the  Corporation.  The  Administrator  shall 
assume  and  be  subject,  in  his  official  capac- 
iiv.    to    all    liabilities    and    commitments. 


whether  arising  out  of  contract  or  otherwise, 
of  the  Corpora  tion  but  he  shall  pay  Into  the 
Treasury,  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  all  fu- 
ture receipts  and  all  remaining  funds  of 
the  Corporation  transferred  to,  or  received 
by.  him  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  obligation  of  General  Services 
Administration  to  Federal  Facilities  Cor- 
poration existing  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  section  5(bi  of  the  Joint  resolution.  "To 
authorize  the  dispo.sal  of  the  Government - 
owned  tin  smelter  nt  Texas  City.  Texas,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  22.  lOZn 
(Public  Law  608,  Eighty-fourth  Congres.-,. 
chapter  426,  second  session  (70  Stat.  329ii. 
Is  canceled. 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  authorized  to  delegate,  from  time 
to  time  as  he  may  deem  to  be  approprhue 
to  any  officer  employee,  or  administrative 
unit  under  his  Jurisdiction  the  performance 
of  any  function  and  the  exercise  of  the  re- 
lated authority  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
trator by  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  succession  of  Federal  Facili- 
ties Corporation  is  terminated  and  the 
Corporation  is  di.<;solved.  The  ch  irtf  r  i' 
the  Corporati(5n.  as  amended,  is  repealed 

Sec.  7.  No  :5ult.  action,  or  other  proceed- 
ing lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  Fed- 
eral FaclUtleJ.  Corporation  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Corporation  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  sui:h  dissolution;  but  the  court 
may,  on  moHon  or  supplemental  petition 
filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after 
such  dissolution  and  showing  a  nece.s.sity  for 
the  survival  of  such  suit,  action,  or  o'her 
proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  in'olved,  allow  the  same  to  be 
maintained  by  or  against  the  United  States 
in  such  cour*.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Corporation,  any  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding which,  but  for  such  dissolution, 
would  be  commenced  by  or  against  the  Cor- 
poration, shall  be  commenced  by  or  against 
the  United  S'.ates  in  a  Federal  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction. 

Sec  8.  In  the  event  that  title  to  any  real 
property  whi(  h  was  sold  by  the  Rubber  Pr)- 
ducing  Facilities  Disposal  Commission  or  by 
the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  to  private 
industry  on  credit,  under  mortgage,  deed  of 
trust,  or  similar  afrangement,  is  acquired  by 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  default  by. 
or  failure  of  performance  of.  the  ptirchaser. 
or  its  successor  in  interest,  of  any  of  its  ob- 
ligations, such  real  property  shall  continue 
to  be  subject  to  special  assessments  for  local 
improvements  and  to  State,  county,  munici- 
pal, o-  local  -laxation  to  the  same  extent  ac- 
cording to  its  value  as  other  real  property 
is  taxed  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
such  s{>eclal  assessments  and  taxes. 

Sec  9.  Thi:;  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the 
close  of  September  30,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motinn  to 
reconsider  was,  laid  on  the  table 


tion  1485(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  phrase  "exclud- 
ing Alaska  and  Hawaii"  after  the  words 
'United  States." 

Sec.  2  This  Act  Is  effective  from  January 
2.   U»59. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DECEASED  DEPENDENTS  OF  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R,  7935 » 
to  restore  authority  in  the  Armed  Forces 
to  prepare  the  remains,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  of  certain  decea.sed  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel  and  to  trans- 
port the  remains  at  Government  expense 
to  their  homes  or  other  appropriate  place 
of  interment. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That   sec- 


EXERCISE  COMMAND  OF  TROOPS 
BY  OFFICERS  OF  ARMY  MEDICAL 
CORPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tHR.  7722' 
to  amend  section  3579.  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  may  exercise  command  outside  the 
Army  Medical  Service  when  directed  by 
proper  authority. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o! 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3579  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended — 

(li  by  striking  the  word  "A"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  subsection  (ai  and  inserting  the 
w<irds  ■  Exrf^pi  as  provided  in  subsection  (o. 
a'    m  place  thereof:  and 

1 2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  therefif; 

■■(c)  An  officer  of  the  Medical  Service 
Cor{>s  may  exercise  command  of  troops  that 
are  not  part  of  the  Army  Medical  Service 
whenever  authorized  by  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Army.  The  .Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
delegate  such  authority  to  appropriate  com- 
manders as  the  interest  of  the  Army  may 
require.  ■ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMPACT  BETWEEN  THE  STATES 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OHIO  RE- 
LATING TO  PYMATUNING  LAKE 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  *H.R.  7454' 
consenting  to  the  amendment  of  the 
compact  between  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
\ania  and  Ohio  relating  to  Pymatunins 
Lake. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcrcia  in  Congress  asemblcd.  That  the 
consent  of  C'lnt^re.ss  is  hereby  given  to  the 
amendment,  as  contained  in  Act  numbered 
2.3.0  of  the  .State  of  Pennsylvania,  approved 
August  12.  1959.  and  as  agreed  to  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  on  April  16,  1961,  of  the  com- 
pact between  such  States,  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (50 
Stat      865),    relating    to    Pymatuning    Lake. 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  reserves  the  right  tu 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "16"  and  Insert 
•IS.". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  order  3d  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  tlie  table. 


PROVIDING  PROTECTION  FOR  THE 
VICE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspKjnd  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  6691)  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  sections  871  and  3056,  to 
provide  penalties  for  threats  against  the 
successors  to  the  Presidency,  to  author- 
ize their  protection  by  the  Secret  Service, 
and  for  other  purpos<>s. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  th'  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  871.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"f  871.  Threats   against    President    and    suc- 
cessors to  the  Presidency 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  de- 
posits for  conveyance  n  the  mail  or  for  a 
delivery  from  any  post  afflce  or  by  any  letter 
carrier  any  letter,  pape)-,  writing,  print,  mis- 
sive, or  document  containing  any  threat  to 
take  the  life  of  or  to  inflict  bodily  harm  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, the  Vice  President  or  other  ofBcer 
next  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Vice 
President-elect,  or  kncwingly  r.nd  willfully 
otherwise  makes  any  sv  ch  threat  against  the 
President,  President-elect.  Vice  President  or 
other  officer  next  In  tie  order  of  succession 
to  the  ofBce  of  Preside  it,  or  Vice  President- 
elect, shall  be  fined  no?  more  than  11,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  The  terms  'Pretident-elecf  and  'Vice 
President-elect'  as  usee:  In  this  section  shall 
mean  such  persons  as  ure  the  apparent  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  t:ie  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  rt  spectively.  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  result.'  of  the  general  elec- 
tions held  to  determine  the  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  in  accordance  with 
title  3,  United  States  Code,  sections  1  and  2. 
The  phrase  'other  office"  next  in  the  order  of 
sviccesslon  to  the  office  of  President'  as  used 
in  this  section  shall  mean  the  person  next  in 
the  order  of  succession  to  act  as  President  in 
accordance  with  title  J,  United  States  Code, 
sections  19  and  20." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  41  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code  immediately  preced- 
ing section  871  of  sucli  title  is  amended  by 
deleting 

"871.  Threats   against   President.   President- 
elect, and  Vice  Presidert." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  i hereof  the  following; 
"871 .  Threats  against   President  and  succes- 
sors to  the  Presidency." 

Sec.  3   The  first  inde;)endent  clatise  of  title 
18,    United    States     Code,    section    3056.    is 
amended  to  read  as  foil  jws : 
"§  3056.  Secret  Service  powers 

"Subject  to  the  dire 'tion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  United  States  Secret 
Service,  Treasury  Depfrtment,  is  authorized 
to  protect  the  person  cf  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  his  immedi- 
ate family,  the  President-elect,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident or  other  ofBcer  next  In  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  office  of  President,  and  the 
Vice  President-elect;  protect  a  former  Presi- 
dent, at  his  request,  for  a  reasonable  period 
after  he  leaves  office;". 

The  SPEAKER.  I^  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordere<l. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^  ery 
briefly,  H.R.  6691  makes  salutary  amend- 
ments to  title  18,  section  871,  and  title 
18,  section  3056. 

As  section  871  is  now  written  it  pun- 
ishes threats  to  the  President,  to  the 
President-elect  and  the  Vice  President, 
but  for  some  reason  the  bill  does  not  in- 
clude the  Vice-President-elect,  nor  does 
it  include  certain  other  officers  who  may 
be  in  succession  for  the  Presidency;  and, 
of  course,  we  know  that  in  the  event 
there  is  no  Vice  President  the  next  in 
succession  would  be  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  no  Speaker,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Section  3056  simply  broadens  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secret  Service  to  ex'"^nd 
protection  to  the  Vice  President  with- 
out the  Vice  President  having  to  re- 
quest it:  and,  if  there  is  no  Vice  P;-esi- 
dent,  it  provides  protection  for  the  next 
in  succession  to  the  Presidency,  which 
would  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
then  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  It  also  provides  protection  to 
the  Vice-President-elect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  protected  and  also  the  members 
of  his  immediate  family.  The  protec- 
tion granted  the  Vice  President  extends 
only  to  him  in  an  individual  capacity 
and  is  not  extended  to  the  respective 
families  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

This  bill  also  provides  protection  for 
a  former  President  at  his  request  for  a 
reasonable  time  after  he  leaves  o:{fice. 

There  is  nothing  partisan  in  this  leg- 
islation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
last  year  an  identical  bill  was  placed  in 
the  hopper,  but  we  never  got  aroimd  to 
its  consideration.  This  particular  legis- 
lation at  this  time  stems  from  a  reciuest 
coming  from  the  White  House  suggesting 
that  these  omissions  be  corrected,  and 
very  frankly  I  agree. 

The  present  law  is  not  adequate.  I 
can  see  no  reason  on  earth  why  our 
Vice  President  should  not  receive  pro- 
tection without  specifically  requesting 
it.  He  should  be  granted  this  protec- 
tion. I  think  it  is  very  embarrassing  for 
him  to  have  to  ask  for  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  the  Vice  President  should 
not  be  put  to  that  choice,  occupying  an 
office  of  such  dignity.  There  are  some 
other  reasons  why  this  should  be  en- 
acted. That  same  rule  ought  to  b(!  ap- 
plicable to  those  who  stand  in  line  of 
succession  to  the  Presidency. 

There  is  a  provision  for  protecting, 
for  a  reasonable  time,  former  Presidents 
in  the  event  the  former  Presidents  should 
require  it.  That  is  reasonable,  in  my 
opinion;  it  ought  to  be  done.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  I  had  any  criticism  at  all, 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  addition 
saying  it  could  be  done  at  his  request 
or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secret  .'3erv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  be  adopted. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
the  case  of  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, many  people  have  been  crowding 
around  his  Gettysburg  farm  and  at 
times  are  most  annoying  to  him?  They 
climb  over  fences.  Barriers  mean  noth- 
ing to  them.  They  take  all  kinds  of 
souvenirs  from  oft  the  farm  itself,  and 
while  the  former  President  may  be  loath 
to  ask  for  such  protection,  if  it  gets  to  a 
situation  where  he  cannot  help  himself, 
he  may  have  to  ask  for  protection. 
This  bill  would  provide  that  protection? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  This  bill  would 
only  provide  protection  for  his  person. 
It  does  not  protect  his  property  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  form,  and  I  want  to  make 
that  crystal  clear,  because  there  were 
some  statements  in  the  newspapers  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also 
that  at  best  the  cost  would  not  be  over 
$100,000  for  protection  of  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident-elect and  our  past  Presidents  who 
are  now  alive? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  any  more  than  that.  I  say 
they  are  entitled  to  that  protection. 
The  office  is  entitled  to  that  protection. 
I  do  not  think  my  record  will  indicate 
that  I  am  extravagant,  but  the  people 
elected  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  is  entitled  to  this  protec- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  he  ought  to  have 
to  come  in  and  beg  for  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  happen  to  know  that  there  is 
a  lot  to  the  power  of  suggestion.  You 
put  it  in  the  par>er  that  a  Vice  President 
requests  this  protection  and  you  will 
have  a  lot  of  crackpots  from  all  over  the 
coimtry  who  may  put  his  life  in  danger 
who  had  not  even  thought  about  it  if 
you  had  not  put  in  the  newspaper  that 
the  Vice  President  made  the  request. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
does  that  hook  up  with  your  civil  rights 
legislation?  Have  I  not  the  right  to  go 
to  Gettysburg  and  watch  those  people 
up  there? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman 
does  not  believe  I  would  deprive  him  of 
any  of  his  civil  rights,  does  he? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know, 
but  I  do  not  want  the  FBI  shoving  me 
aroimd.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  drive 
up  that  public  road. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  just  made  the  statement 
that  all  this  bill  would  do  would  be  pro- 
tection of  the  person  of  the  former 
President.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
going  to  shove  the  gentleman  off  the 
road. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  these  fellows 
who  follow  President  Truman  around? 
Are  you  going  to  deprive  him  of  all  that 
publicity? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman forgets,  though,  that  the  former 
President  would  have  to  request  this 
protection. 
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Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman Irom  Indiana. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  wonder  \1 
there  shoiild  not  be,  perhaps,  a  limita- 
tion put  on  the  number  of  places  of 
abode  or  residence  where  he  could  re- 
quest guards.  How  many  different 
places  of  residence  does  the  President 
have,  do  you  know?  I  believe  there  is 
one  at  Hyannis  Port.  I  believe  he  has  a 
home  in  Massachusetts.  I  believe  he  has 
one  at  the  White  House.  He  has  one  in 
Georgetown;  he  has  one  in  Virginia; 
and  he  has  one  in  Florida.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  more  he  has.  Now. 
there  are  about  11  different  homes  where 
we  would  supply  guards  that  he  would 
call  his  place  of  abode. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  But  would  the  fact 
that  he  had  two  or  more  men  with  him 
be  analogous  or  pertinent  to  this? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Well,  there 
could  be  various  members  of  the  famLy 
at  various  places  at  the  same  time. 
You  might  have  to  have  a  whole  division, 
perhaps,  to  satisfy  the  security  needs  of 
all  these  different  people. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  that  has  been  in  force  and 
that  has  been  in  effect  and  been  in  prac- 
tice for  more  than  100  years. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  far  as  the  President 
is  concerned,  we  have  laws  on  the  books 
already  offering  him  this  protection. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  protec- 
tion accorded  to  the  President.  This 
only  refers  to  the  Vice  President  and 
past  Presidents  now  living. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  Vice  President  has  it  now  if  he  re- 
quests it.  We  are  just  trying  to  relieve 
him  of  making  that  request  and  trying 
to  give  the  dignity  that  the  oflBce  is  en- 
titled to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  Vice 
President  that  appeared  to  be  embar- 
rassed because  he  asked  for  and  was  ac- 
companied by  Secret  Service  men.  I 
just  do  not  understand  that  argument. 
Providing  protection  for  Vice  Presidents 
has  been  going  on  for  years  and  years 
and  then  some  more  years  and  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  them  who  seemed  em- 
barrassed because  they  asked  for  Secret 
Service  men  or  they  were  assigned  to 
them. 

Incidentally,  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  a  few  days  ago  con- 
cerning a  trip  that  the  present  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  made  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  a  sa- 
line water  conversion  plant  at  Freeport, 
Tex.  My  interest  in  this  junket,  among 
other  things,  was  in  trying  to  learn  who 
provided  the  transportation,  and  I  find 
that  the  Air  Force  provided  jet  airplane 
transportation  from  Washington  to 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  return,  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  $9,500 — I  did  not  make 
a  mistake — at  a  cost  of  $9,500  from 
Washington  to  Houston,  Tex.  Another 
plane  was  used  from  Houston,  Tex.,  on 
to  Freeport,  and  the  trip  was  topped  off 


with  a  so-called  Inspection  of  Padre  Is- 
land, apparently  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
ing to  Congress  to  get  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  to  vote  money  to  make  Pa- 
dre Island,  along  the  Texas  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  national  park.  I  find 
Vice  President  Johnson's  passenger  list 
contained  two  Secret  Service  agents 
making  the  trip  in  addition  to  a  number 
of  Congressmen,  plus  some  Pooh-Bahs  in 
Government,  plus  several  handpicked 
newspapermen  and  a  photographer. 
Now,  in  the  pictures  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  this  ti-ip  to  Texas,  I  did  not 
notice  that  his  face  was  red  or  that  he 
appeared  embarrassed  by  having  taken 
two  Secret  Service  men  along  on  this 
S9.500  jet  flight  at  taxpayer  expense 
from  Washington  to  Houston.  Tex. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  It  is  \ery  inter- 
esting to  hear  about  that  incident  that 
occurred,  but  what  relevancy  or  what  pe- 
culiarity does  it  have  to  the  legislation 
that  we  have  before  us  now? 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  had  two  Secret 
Service  men  with  him  on  this  trip  and 
I  did  not  notice  that  he  was  embarrassed 
by  the  fact  of  having  them  with  him. 
Mr.  FORRESTER.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  never  wants  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  embarrassed, 
does  he? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  of  cour.<=e  not.  Let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  how  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  gets  these  Secret  Service 
men?  Does  he  write  a  letter,  or  tele- 
phone? How  does  a  Vice  President  get 
these  men?  I  am  sure  you  gentlemen 
held  hearings  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Yes.  we  did.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  that  the  Vice  President  might 
not  even  know  he  was  in  daru;cr,  while 
the  head  of  the  Secret  Service  might 
know  it.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  to  reheve  him  of  that  necessity. 
Mr.  GROSS.  You  want  liim  to  have 
24-hour,  around-the-clock  Secret  Serv- 
ice protection  whether  he  wants  it  or 
not? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  want.  That  is  what  the  Repub- 
lican administration  wanted,  and  that 
is  what  the  Democratic  administration 
wants. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whether  he  wants  it 
or  not? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  leave  the  Vice 
President  for  a  little  while  and  try  to 
get  back  to  him.  Let  us  go  to  the  former 
Presidents. 

What  do  you  mean  by  reasonable  time 
in  which  you  are  going  to  furnish  Secret 
Service  protection  to  a  former  President? 
What  is  a  reasonable  time?     Will  the 
gentleman  give  the  House  some  idea? 
Mr.  FORRESTER.     Yes.    I  would  say 
that  a  reasonable  time  would  be  an  ap- 
preciable time  since  he  left  office. 
Mr.  GROSS.    What  was  that  again? 
Mr.  FORRESTER.    Some  appreciable 
time  after  he  left  office. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  be  6  month.s, 
a  year.  5  years,  or  what? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  gentleman:  I  do  not  want  to  pinpoint 
it  because  I  think  the  word  "rca-'^onable" 


is  put  in  there  for  the  specific  reason  of 
not  having  to  pinpoint  it.  I  think  the 
word  "reasonable"  would  be  construed 
along  with  conditions  that  existed  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  reference  to  the 
people  who  are  climbing  over  the  fences 
on  the  Eisenhower  farm  up  at  Gettys- 
burg, ns  sxiggestcd  by  Mr.  Ciller,  if 
they  continue  to  do  that  for  the  next  10 
years  or  15  years  would  you  continue  to 
have  Secret  Service  people  up  tliere?  I 
still  do  not  have  an  answer. 

Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  can  tell  me  the  meaning 
of  "rca.sonable  time." 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  read  from  the  report  the 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  Mr.  Eugene  Baughman.  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Service,  who  said  he  contem- 
plated this  would  require  a  detail  of  4 
or  5  agents  for  a  period  of  6  months  after 
the  President  leaves  office. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  Mr.  Baughman 
talking.  That  is  not  the  chairman  of  the 
comniittee  talking.  What  do  you  say 
is  a  reasonable  time? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thinks  6  months 
would  be  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  could  be  longer? 
Ls  that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  could  be.  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  if  the  souvenir 
hunters  continue  to  climb  the  fences 
at  Gettysburg,  you  would  have  Secret 
Service  men  up  there  from  now  until 
doomsday,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
county  in  which  he  lives  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  the  first  obligation  to  protect  the  « 
property  of  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Tl:iat  is  probably  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  you  want  to  sad- 
dle it  on  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  country? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  may  be  circum- 
stances quite  beyond  the  ken,  intelli- 
qence  and  expertise  of  the  State  officials. 
There  may  be  certain  knowledge  residing 
only  in  the  minds  of  the  Secret  Service 
that  would  require  attendance  on  the 
President  for  at  least  6  months  and  per- 
haps a  little  longer.  But  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  word  of  the  expert,  the  Chief 
of  tlie  Secret  Service,  who  says  6  months 
would  be  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr  GROSS.  According  to  the  report. 
Mr.  Baughman  also  says  he  can  absorb 
the  cost  of  these  additional  agents  with- 
out additional  money.  If  that  is  true, 
wc  have  been  appropriating  money  and 
providing  agents  that  they  do  not  need — 
either  men  or  money  or  both.  If  they 
can  absorb  the  cost  of  a  half  dozen 
Secret  Service  agents  up  at  Gettysburg 
for  a  reasonable  time — and  I  still  do 
not  know  what  a  reasonable  time  is — 
for  around-the-clock  protection  of  a 
former  President,  they  have  got  some 
people  stacked  up  over  there  whom  they 
do  not  need;  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  you  are  conjuring  up  a  lot  of  im- 
possibilities and  improbabilities.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  case.  I  think  we 
can  take  the  word  of  Mr.  Baughman,  who 
is  a  very  dedicated  public  servant. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  can  sing 
the  praises  of  Mr.  Baughman  on  his  own 
time.  The  fact  is  that  they  can  absorb 
all  of  these  costs,  and  there  will  be  con- 
siderable cost,  without  an  additional  ap- 
propriation. If  so.  they  are  getting  more 
money  now  than  they  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  With  the 
President's  frightening  us  evei-y  day 
about  the  dangers  from  abroad,  and  ask- 
ing for  all  these  billions  for  national 
defense  and  for  civ:l  defense,  now  they 
come  along  with  a  oill.  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  this  thing.  With  a  large  famUy 
and  relatives  here  and  there,  the  im- 
mediate family,  and  I  suppose  that  in- 
cludes his  brothers  and  sisters-in-law, 
with  all  those  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  sometimes  abroad  part  of 
the  time,  why  do  you  not  give  us  some 
estimate  about  the  cost? 

When  the  President  tells  us  that  every 
dollar  for  national  defense  we  must  have 
in  the  next  week  or  we  will  be  blown  some 
place,  to  Heck — I  might  as  well  use  that 
word — we  ought  to  have  some  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  this. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Certainly  the  bill 
does  not  relate  to  the  brothers-in-law 
and  the  sisters-in-law.  The  gentleman 
will  concede  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  will  not  concede 
that,  because  they  }«em  to  be  a  part  and 
parcel  of  all  the  trips  that  are  being 
made.    They  are  part  of  the  family. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  a  part  of  the  family. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  bill  states  it 
would  be  for  the  Vice  President,  which 
means  the  person  of  the  Vice  President 
and  could  not  include  the  family.  It 
could  not  mean  the  family. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  a  Secret  Service  man 
is  riding  with  the  Vice  President  and 
someone  tries  to  get  close  to  the  wife  of 
the  Vice  President  without  being  au- 
thorized to  do  so,  does  the  gentleman 
think  the  Secret  Service  is  going  to  stand 
by  and  let  that  happen? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  would  certainly 
hope  he  would  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  would  I.  But  let  us 
stop  slicing  it  as  thin  as  the  gentleman 
wants  to  slice  it.  Let  us  use  a  little  rea- 
son on  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  amend  this  bill  to  define 
a  reasonable  time,  so  that  we  would  not 
be  stationing  Secret  Service  agents  up 
at  the  farm  at  Gettysburg  for  the  next 
several  years.  The  State  and  the  county 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  protection 
to  the  former  President.  Moreover,  he 
is  not  a  pauper.  If  the  tourists  are  run- 
ning all  over  his  farm,  he  might  hire 
some  person  who  is  unemployed  to  look 
after  his  property. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  when  a  citizen  has  rendered 
service  as  a  President  of  the  United 
States  he  might  have  been  generating 
danger  to  his  own  person? 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  think  you  could  say 
there  is  the  possibility  of  danger  being 


generated  to  the  person  of  a  common 
garden  variety  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Does  the  gentl(;man 
think  there  is  reason  for  that,  when 
there  is  a  threat  to  the  person  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.    No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  could 
provide  protection  for  President  Eisen- 
hower when  he  leaves  Pennsylvaniti  and 
goes  to  Maryland  or  some  other  State? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  President 
Eisenhower  needs  very  much  prote<;tion. 
I  do  not  think  he  presently  has  any  pro- 
tection going  to  and  from  the  farm  at 
Gettysburg  to  Washington,  D.C.  I  do 
not  think  he  has  that  kind  of  protection 
today.  He  seems  to  get  along  pretty 
well.  If  you  want  to  employ  the  fiecret 
Service  to  go  up  there  and  take  cure  of 
the  curiosity  seekers  and  the  souvenir 
hunters,  that  is  another  thing.  Tiat  is 
what  I  am  objecting  to. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  That  is  not  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  can  hap- 
pen, and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  smd  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CENTENNIAL  OBSERVANCS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  435)  to  provide  for 
recognition  of  the  centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purpofies. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  May  15,  1862,  marks  the  centen- 
nial of  legislation  establishing  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

Whereas  such  Act  is  a  landmark  in  agri- 
cultural and  legislative  history;  and 

Whereas  the  research,  service,  and  educa- 
tional work  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  over  the  years  resulted  in 
great  Ijenefits  to  the  American  people 
through  Increased  efficiency  In  the  produc- 
tion, utilization,  and  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural products  essential  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  people  and  through  the  pro- 
motion of  a  sound  and  prosperous  agricul- 
ture and  rural  life  Indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  maxlmiun  employment  and 
national  prosperity;  and 

Whereas  during  the  hundred  years  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  significant  factor  in  producing  the 
vinparalleled  agricultural  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  Nation  has  been  the 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  national 
system  of  land-grant  universities  and  col- 
leges which  was  inaugurated  under  the  first 
Morrill  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  this  historical 
anniversary  will  also  be  observed  during  the 
same  year:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  fitting  and 
proper  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  appropriate  celebration;  that  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  is- 


sue a  proclamation  designating  1962  as  the 
centennial  year  of  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
that  such  centennial  be  otherwise  appropri- 
ately recognized  and  commemorated;  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  Its  centennial 
observances  may  cooperate  with  land-grant 
universities  and  colleges  and  other  appro- 
priate organizations  and  individuals;  and 
that  the  historical  and  present  close  coopera- 
tive relationship  with  the  national  system  of 
land-grant  universities  and  colleges  be  recog- 
nized in  connection  with  such  centennial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second  in  order  to  insure  discussion 
of  the  legislation.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
435  has  as  its  purp>ose  the  recognition 
of  1962  as  the  centennial  year  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  would 
provide  for  the  observance  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  Department  by  pro- 
viding for  departmental  cooperation 
with  land-grant  universities  and  col- 
leges and  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  and  by  providing 
for  the  recognition  of  the  close  cooper- 
ative relationship  with  our  national  sys- 
tem of  land-grant  universities  and  col- 
leges in  connection  with  the  centennial. 

House  Joint  Resolution  435  was  intro- 
duced   in    accordance    with    the    rec- 
ommendations  of    an   Executive    com- 
munication  transmitted   to   the   House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.     In  its  communication, 
the  Department  observed  that  over  the 
past  100  years  the  research,  service,  and 
educational  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  resulted  in  great  bene- 
fits to  the  American  people  as  individuals 
and  to  our  national  development  and 
prosperity.    Others  have  contributed  to 
this   development   including   our   land- 
grant  universities  and  colleges,  farm  or- 
ganizations, agricultural  societies,  com- 
modity groups,  trade  associations,  and 
industries  associated   with   agriculture. 
In  view  of  this  combined  effort,  the  De- 
partment   views   its   centennial    as    an 
occasion  for  calling  public  attention  to 
the  contributions  of  the  combined  agri- 
cultural   enterprise    in    furthering    the 
health  and  welfare  of  every  individual, 
our  national  economic  development,  and 
the     development     of     underdeveloped 
areas.     The  recognition  of  the  c«iten- 
nial  by  the  Congress  and  the  President 
would  contribute  significantly  to  obtain- 
ing broader  understanding  of  these  basic 
roles  of  agriculture  in  our  natiwial  life. 
The  communication  took  notice  of  the 
fact  that  on  July  2,  1862,  President  Lin- 
coln signed  the  Morrill  Act  upon  which 
is  based  our  nationwide  system  of  land- 
grant    universities    and    colleges,    and 
stated  that  it  was  the  Department's  un- 
derstanding    that     these     institutions, 
which  will  observe  in  1962  the  100th  an- 
niversary  of   their   foimding.   will   also 
offer  to  the  Congress  a  proposed  joint 
resolution  recognizing  their  centennial, 
and  that  their  proposed  resolution  will 
contain  a  reference  to  the  Department's 
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centennial,  as  does  the  Department's  crawl  into  it  if  the  bombs  come— with 
proposed  resolution  contain  a  reference  all  the  things  which  threaten  our  un- 
to the  land-grant  centennial.  The  De-  mediate  destruction— with  the  unem- 
partment  and  the  land-grant  insUtutions  ployment  appropriations,  with  money 
expect  to  observe  several  of  their  cen-  for  depressed  areas— I  do  not  know  the 
tennial  activities  jointly  in  recognition  last,  but  imperaUve  requests  or  demands 
of    their    present   and    historical    close  come  to  the  House  every  session  and  it 


relationships. 

The  contributions  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  life  of 
our  people  and  to  the  growth  of  our 
Nation  over  the  years  have  truly  been 
significant  and  of  vital  importance.  It 
is  only  proper  that  the  hundred  years 
of  existence  of  the  Department  be  ob- 
served in  the  manner  provided  in  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  ShriverI.  a  very  ac- 
tive, sincere,  conscientious  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
sidered this  bill. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  unan- 
imously recommended  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

Over  the  past  100  years,  the  research 
service  and  educational  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  resulted  in 
great  benefit  to  the  American  people  as 
individuals,  and  to  our  national  develop- 
ment and  prosperity.  Others  have  con- 
tributed to  this  development,  including 
our  land-grant  universities  and  colleges, 
our  farm  organizations,  our  agricultural 
societies,  commodity  groups,  trade  asso- 
ciations, and  industries  associated  with 
agriculture. 
The  recognition  of  the  centennial  by 


seems  as  though  there  is  a  demand  for 
further  appropriations  without  paying 
any  attention  whatever  to  tlic  size  of 
the  national  debt,  to  a  $9  billion  annual 
interest  charge  on  that — wc  should  save 
our  dollars  to  be  able  to  save  our  ex- 
istence— but  just  ignore  the  fact  that 
somewhere,  sometime,  someone  must 
furnish  the  money  which  is  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  exist,  either  a.s  individuals 
or  as  a  nation.  It  does  seem  to  me  as 
an  old  candlestick  molder  and  horse- 
and-buggy  feUow.  it  does  seem  that  we 
should  look  around  and  try  to  find  out 
what  is  first  needed.  Many  things  are 
desirable  but  all  are  not  essential 
There  is,  believe  it  or  not.  a  limit  to 
v.hat  we  can  do. 

This  morning,  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HoLiFiELDi,  a  member  of  llif 
Committee  on  Atomic  Enertjy,  tell  us  that 
because  the  other  day  the  House  did  not 
give  $300  million  additional  for  civil 
defense,  we  might  find  ourselves  with 
no  place  to  go  if  attacked:  is  that  ri^ilit ' 

Mr.  MASON.     That  is  ri^ht. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Tliat  is 
what  it  was  for? 

Mr.  MASON.    That  i.s  the  program. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Mich.i^'an.  Then 
because  we  cut  the  $95  million  out  of  a 
bill,  to  make  electricity  from  steam, 
we  were  going  to  be  blown — to  one  or  the 
other  place — we  will  say  somewhere  in 
outer  space.    We  have  all  of  these  peo- 


which  you  are  well  aware.  That  situa- 
tion exists  in  practically  every  city  in  the 
land,  in  every  community,  to  which 
someone  thinks  we  can  go  and  live  at  less 
expense,  less  effort  on  his  own  part,  and 
live  in  more  comfort.  A  laudable  ambi- 
tion perhaps  but  easily  overworked. 

Why  celebrate  the  creation  of  the  Di  - 
partment  of  Agriculture?  Every  other 
clLpartment  may  ask  that  its  birth  be 
celebrated.  Let  us  remember  the  day  ii 
came  into  existence  and  let  it  f^o  at  that. 
I  have  been  married  CI  years,  but  we  ha\e 
not  celebiattd  our  veddins  every  year. 
It  is  not  neccs.san*'.  The  wife  and  I  arc 
satisfied.  Why  celebrate  the  day  that 
.something  that  is  food  came  into  exist- 
ence. I  just  cannot  figure  it  out.  Why 
in  these  days  of  immediate  danger  we 
spend  money  for  celebrations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michicen.  I  yield 
to  the  sentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  not  the  pentlcman 
think  it  would  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  times  if  we  were  to  introduce  a  joint 
resulution  to  celebrate  the  day  N*hen 
this  Fetleral  debt  hits  S300  billion? 

Mr.  HOFKM.'^N  of  Michican.  I  can- 
not agree  wholly,  completely  with  my 
colleague,  my  very  warm  per.sonal  friend 
from  Iowa  I  would  be  willing  and  very 
happy  to  celebrate  the  day  we  end  deficit 
spending.  There  is  .somethim:  eood 
about  that  national  debt.  We  are  pro- 
viding by  buildmK  ih.at  debt  up,  not  re- 
ducing it.  not  paying  it,  we  are  provid- 
ing aiainst  unemployment  for  future 
generations.  I  have  live  Rinndchildren 
and  great  f^randehlldren,  eipht  of  them. 
They  are  going  to  be  working  all  the 
time  when  they  prow  up  to  pay  off  that 


the  Congress  and  by  the  President  would     pie  advising  the  President,  and  all  these     national  debt  that  you   and  I  cieated. 
greatly  contribute  to  obtaining  broader 
understanding  of  the  basic  role  of  agri- 
culture in  our  national  life. 

On  July  2,  1862,  President  Lincoln 
signed  the  Morrell  Act  upon  which  is 
based  our  nationwide  system  of  land- 
grant  miiversities  and  colleges.  A  few 
moments  ago  this  body  passed  a  resolu- 
tion similar  to  this  one  to  recognize  the 
centennial  of  the  land-grant  schools,  and 
the  land-grant  institutions  expect  to  ob- 
serve several  of  their  centennial  activi- 
ties next  year  jointly  in  recognition  of 
their  present  and  historical  close  rela- 
tionship. 

This  recognition  of  the  Department  of 
Agrictilture's  centennial  calls  for  no  ad- 
ditional appropriation.  The  passage  of 
this  resolution  will  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  centennial  of  the  establish- 
ment of  our  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a  most  worthy  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan fMr.  Hoffman  1. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
and  it  would  seem,  with  the  President, 
the  whole  administration,  and  the  press 
telling  us  every  day  that  we  are  in  im- 
minent danger  from  Russia,  may  be 
blown  off  the  earth  before  the  day  is 
over,  that  we  should  get  busy  and  im- 
plement an  adequate  defense,  that  we 
must  at  once  find  the  money  for  civil 


newsmen  sitting  up  in  the  gallery  watch- 
ing legislation.  Do  they  not  know  what 
is  going  on?  They  may  listen  to  what 
we  say  and  they  may  be  deceived  to  a 
larKc  extent.  But  they  are  presumed  to 
have  commonsense,  ihey  are  presumed 
to  have  some  background  of  experience 
as  are  we.  We  are  all  supposed  to  know 
you  cannot  make  somethin.-;  out  of  noth- 
ing. A  "silk  purse  out  of  a  pig's  ear"  as 
Judge  Weist  of  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  once  told  me.  Nevertheless,  we  tio 
on  day  after  day  appropriatinc;  millions 
of  dollars  we  do  riot  have — must  borrow. 
We  do  not  pay  any  attention  any  more  to 
a  bill  that  calls  for  a  million  dollar.s. 
We  get  interested  only  when  the  bill  calLs 
for  biUions,  then  only  ia  support  of  the 
appropriation  thougli  we  know  we  are 
bankrupt. 

I  see  my  good  friend,  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Mr.  Dawson,  here.  There  is  coming  a 
day  when  we  cannot  support  all  those 
things  which  are  desirable  and  call  for 
money.  Nor  can  we  care  for  all  the  peo- 
ple who  go  to  Chicago,  because  they 
think  it  is,  and  is.  a  good  place  to  live 
What  are  the  people  of  Chicago  going  to 
do  as  hundreds  of  thousands  move  in  on 
them — people  who  do  not  have  a  job — no 
resources?  Are  you  going  to  ask  the  i^eo- 
ple  in  the  sticks,  the  businessmen  in  the 
sticks,  to  contribute  so  that  they  can 
continue  on  relief?     That  is  the  situa- 


We  do  not  let  them  pay  the  interest 
on  that  now.  the  grandchildren  and  the 
great  grandduldi-en  because  they  are  too 
younR  to  earn.  But  they  are  '^rumblin:; 
about  it.  At  lea.st  my  children  are 
Ihey  ask.  "Why  do  you  make  that  debt 
tor  us  to  pay  I  would  like  to  make  my 
0WI1  debts." 

Yet  we  go  ahead.  We  are  fixing  it  so 
that  they  are  going  to  be  economic  slaves 
paying  a  debt  you  and  I  created.  Th.at 
is  real  generous  of  us  is  it  not?  Wc 
spend.    They  pay. 

Why  do  we  do  that?  Oh.  I  know  some 
vote  against  it,  but  that  does  not  help 
Only  a  few — I  doubt  if  a  dozen  vote 
against  this  bill  which,  of  course,  will  cosi 
sjinething — whose  only  purpo.se  is  to  en- 
able a  few  Federal  employees  to  celebrate 
something  Congress  did  years  ago.  Can 
you,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  not 
persuade,  if  your  arguments  arc  logical 
and  convincing,  your  brave  colleagues  to 
cut  down  on  some  of  these  appropri- 
ations? Yes.  I  know  once  in  a  while  on 
a  point  of  order  you  get  a  million  or  two 
out  of  a  bill,  but  what  does  that  amount 
to?  I  do  not  know.  I  think  we  must 
have  an  executive  session  and  see  if  we 
ciuinot  devise  some  more  effective  means 
to  combat  this  trend.  Now,  is  it  not  silly? 
Is  it  not  foolish  to  continue  to  appropri- 
ate for  projects  which  may  be  desirable, 
which  may  be  enjoyable,  but  which  are 
not  necessary,  when  we  are  told,  as  we 


defense — that  is,  dig  a  hole  so  we  can    tion  in  Chicago,  as  in  other  cities,  of     are,  day  after  day,  in  every  issue  of  the 
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papers,  that  the  Communists  are  ready 
to  wreck  and  destroy  us?  They  are 
building  bases  down  here  in  Cuba,  mis- 
sile bases,  the  papers  tell  us,  from  which 
they  can  send  over  bombs  to  destroy  us — 
while  we  celebrate.  Why  not  save  and 
spend  our  money  for  defense  instead  of 
celebrating  something'' 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order 
and  that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do 
so  may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  on  the 
subject  I  shall  discuss  and  also  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pcntlemrn  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
years  ago  I  had  the  honor  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  resolution  that  had  passed 
the  other  body  known  as  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution. 

The  full  membership  of  the  Hou.se  rec- 
ognized the  importance  and  significance 
of  this  resolution  by  granting  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  con.'^ideration 
and  also,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Mem- 
bers, adopted  the  resolution. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  was 
driven  home  to  the  Kremlin  overlords 
for,  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  same, 
Khrushchev  showed  his  anger  in  a  num- 
ber of  public  utterances.  And  when 
Khrushchev  showed  his  anger,  I  was 
happy  because  I  knew  we  had  pen- 
etrated his  skin,  that  he  understood 
the  resolution  and  its  provisions,  and 
its  message  of  hop>e  to  well  over  100 
million  persons  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  even  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  those 
who  despise  their  Soviet  and  Muskovite 
tyrants. 

And,  as  provided  in  the  resolution, 
this  week  is  Captive  Nations  Week  for 
Americans  and  also  for  millions  who  live 
in  Communist-dominated  nations 

It  is  well  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  United  States  that  we  stress  the 
impwrtance  of  this  week. 

By  doing  so  we  keep  alive  the  hopes  of 
tens  of  millions  of  persons  in  Poland. 
Lithuania,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  other  such  Communist-dominated 
countries,  and  their  prayers  and  hopes 
for  emancipation  from  Soviet  and  Mus- 
kovite domination  are  understood  in 
America,  and  that  we  of  the  United 
States  have  not  forgotten  them  in  their 
determination  to  have  restored,  as  soon 
as  possible,  their  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. 

By  doing  this  we  hit  Klnushchev  and 
his  associates  in  one  of  their  weakest 
spots.  Also,  by  our  country  constantly 
calling  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
the  people  of  the  dominated  countries 
in  the  free  and  secret  ballot,  intema- 
tionally  supervised,  to  determine  their 
own  form  of  government,  we  are  placing 
communism  in  a  defensive  ixjsition.  and 
strengthening  our  own  position  by  hold- 
ing out  hope  to  millions  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 


Khrushchev  and  his  associates  well 
know  the  situation.  They  know  in  case 
of  war  that  tens  of  millions  of  persons 
in  Communist-controlled  countries,  now 
a  potential  danger,  will  become  an  ac- 
tual danger  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
international  communism. 

The  .spirit  and  desire  for  independence 
and  liberty,  as  well  as  their  hatred  of 
communi.sm.  is  very  much  alive  among 
these  millions. 

For  example,  witness  the  uprising  in 
Hungary  and  East  Germany  of  recent 
years. 

The  Soviets,  in  case  of  war.  cannot 
rely  upon  the  support  of  even  the  armed 
forces  of  dominated  countries,  never 
mind  the  people.  They  know  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  military  will  turn 
against  them. 

The  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  despise  communism  cannot  act  now 
in  any  organized  way.  but  if  the  day 
.should  come,  they  will.  Because  they 
know  the  vicious  intent  and  purposes  of 
international  communLsm.  which  they 
despise  and  hate,  as  well  as  possessing  a 
contempt  for  Russian  imperialism. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Khrushchev  expressed  his  anger  when 
the  Congress  passed  this  resolution  a 
few  years  ago. 

And  these  are  among  the  reasons  why 
our  Government  and  our  people  should 
always  keep  alive,  at  all  times,  the  hope 
of  millions  of  Communist-enslaved  per- 
sons, but  particularly  this  week  set  aside 
by  the  Congress  as  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

I  have  referred  briefly  to  the  uprising 
in  East  Germany  and  Hungary  of  recent 
years. 

These  events  show  an  indisputable 
truth,  that  dictator  can  suppress  lib- 
erty, and  then  only  temporarily,  but 
they  cannot  destroy  the  desire  for 
liberty. 

Let  us  suppose  that  another  sponta- 
neous uprising  occurs,  for  example,  in 
Poland,  with  her  large  population,  deep 
faith,  and  determined  desire  for  inde- 
pendence and  liberty. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  Gomulka 
Communist  regime  is  starting  again  a 
terrorization  of  the  people  of  Poland  in 
engaging  in  further  severe  repressive 
measures  that  run  directly  contrary  to 
the  individualism,  the  historical  back- 
ground, the  customs,  and  more,  the  deep 
religious  faith  of  the  people  of  Poland. 

Such  repressive  measures  can  go  too 
far,  and  when  they  do,  another  uprising, 
like  East  Germany  and  Hungai-y,  will 
take  place.  I  use  further  action  in  Po- 
land as  an  illustration  of  Communist 
weakness,  and  of  liberty-loving  strength. 
In  connection  with  this,  our  Government 
should  have  a  policy  of  quick  and  de- 
cisive action  if  any  such  uprising  should 
occur  in  the  future,  or  in  Poland,  or  in 
any  other  countrs'.  If  no  such  pohcy  ex- 
ists now,  one  should  be  devised.  I  as- 
sume that  one  does  exist. 

There  are  so  many  other  impondera- 
bles involved  representing  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets  and  Muscovites, 
and  reserve  strength  on  our  part. 

But  we  must  have  plans  and  be  ready 
to  capitalize  such  a  situation  if  one 
5hould  arise  again. 


And  so  it  is  well  for  us  to  recognize  in 
our  country  the  importance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  particularly  in  keeping 
alive  the  hope  and  courage  in  the  minds 
of  countless  of  millions  of  persons,  and 
their  faith  and  confidence  in  America. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  want  to 
associate  myself,  as  I  know   all  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  do,  with  the 
very  pertinent  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   I  Mr.  McCormacrt 
The    100    miUion    captives    in    Eastern 
Europe  are  part  of  the  1  billion  persons 
around  the   world   who   have   been  de- 
prived   of    their    freedom    by    Commu- 
nist tyrants  through  no  fault  of  then- 
own,   are   among  the  most  heroic   and 
important  peoples  in  the  world— heroic 
because  they  have  never  given  up.  and 
important  because  they  are  strategically 
so  located  that  at  the  moment  of  .show- 
down, which  is  bound  to  come,  they  can 
strike    the   most   vital  blows   on  behalf 
of    frcidom    through    their    resistance 
wiihin    the    Communist    bloc,    through 
sabotage  and  sitdowns  and  all  sorts  of 
measures.    Their      importance      looms 
even  larger  at  this  particular  time  when 
we  are  talking  about  enlarging  our  own 
Armed  Forces,  and  making  new  explo- 
rations   into   space,    and    devising    new- 
weapons,  and  drastically  expanding  our 
civil  defense  preparations,  and  increa.s- 
ine  our  foreign-aid  program — all  for  the 
purpose      cf      strengthening      ourselves 
against   the   Communist   threat.     I    be- 
l.eve  these  captive  peoples  are  our  most 
important  and  dependable  allies,  and  I 
su';t:est  that  we  should  test  every  pro- 
posal  in   this  field   by  one  simple   cri- 
terion: If  we  were  to  adopt  a  proiX)sed 
course  of  action,  would  it  strengthen  the 
oppressed  captive  peoples  of  the  world'' 
Or  would  it  strengthen  their  oppressors? 
Would  an  action  we  are  thinking  of 
taking  in  Congress,  or  a  statement  by  a 
high  official,  increase  the  respectabihty. 
the  prestige,  the  influence,  and.  U-»ere- 
fore.    the   power   of    the    tyrants?      Or 
would  it  send  a  message  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement  to,  stimulate   the  will  to 
resist  and  heighten  the  morale  of  their 
victims,  the  captive  peoples? 

America's  own  survival  may  well  de- 
pend on  the  abihty  of  these  people  to 
hold  fast  and  to  keep  their  own  Commu- 
nist oppressors  so  tied  down  and  busy  at 
home  that  they  cannot  embark  un  more 
dangerous  adventures  abroad.  I  do  net 
know  that  we  have  done  anything  in  the 
Congress  in  recent  years  that  has  heart- 
ened these  people  more  than  the  passage 
of  the  captive  nations  resolution  2  y^ars 
ago.  I  rejoice  that  the  President  has 
issued  his  strong  proclamation.  In  do- 
ing these  things,  we  are  alerting  our 
own  people  to  the  danger.  And  we  aic 
sending  a  message  to  the  captive  peoples 
encouraging  them  to  hang  on,  assuring 
them  that  we  will  not  forget  them,  and 
that  together  we  will  work  to  retain  tlie 
freedom  of  those  now  free  and  regain 
freedom  fcr  those  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota.   There  is  nothing  the  Congress  has 
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done  in  recent  years,  in  my  opinion,  that 
has  made  such  a  marked  contribution 
toward  penetrating  and  probing  the 
inherent  weakness  in  the  Communist 
armor  than  the  passage  of  this  great 
resolution  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  of 
inestimable  value  in  connection  with 
the  battle  for  the  minds  of  people.  It 
is  of  vital  importance  that  we  constant- 
ly keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  more 
than  100  million  persons  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  despise  communism  the  fact 
that  America  will  not  let  them  down. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  not  all  the  evidence 
indicate  that  the  Communists  are  in 
great  trouble  at  this  particular  time, 
largely  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  are  remembering.  There 
are  food  shortages  in  the  Soviet  Union 
after  40  years  of  the  supposedly  blessed 
and  benevolent  Communist  regime. 
Khrushchev  tells  them  "Eat  more 
horsemeat."  There  are  food  shortages 
in  Poland  and  Hungary,  which  when 
free  have  always  had  food  surpluses. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  in  Red 
China. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  worst  of  all  in  Red 
China.  The  Communists  are  in  trouble. 
Let  us  keep  them  in  trouble.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's threats  repeated  every  week, 
about  what  he  is  going  to  do  are,  in  my 
opinion,  more  signs  of  internal  weak- 
ness than  of  firm  intention.  He  protests 
too  loudly,  trying  to  terrorize  the  world 
into  further  concessions.  This  is  the 
moment  for  all  freemen  to  hold  fast,  as 
the  captive  peoples  have  been  doing  so 
steadfastly  and  so  long. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
should  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  join  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  observ- 
ing Captive  Nations  Week.  It  was  the 
majority  leader.  Mr.  McCormack.  who  in 
1959  marshaled  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  through  the  House. 
This  resolution  shall  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  Mr.  McCoRMACK's  deep  under- 
standing of  the  plight  of  these  captive 
nations.  I  am  sure  millions  of  people 
now  enslaved  by  communism  are  grate- 
ful that  under  the  guidance  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  we  here  in 
Congress  adopted  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  on  Sunday,  July  16, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  began 
observing  Captive  Nations  Week.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  to  be  commended  for 
issuing  the  proclamation  which  reminds 
the  entire  world  that  the  United  States 
has  not  forgotten  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley,  the  people  of  Chicago 
joined  in  this  mass  observance  yesterday 
in  Grant  Park,  in  this  way,  registered 
their  firm  determination  that  the  con- 
science of  the  free  world  cannot  rest 
until  the  millions  of  people  now  living 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  again  per- 
mitted to  join  the  family  of  free  nations 
and  to  enjoy  all  the  liberties  so  richly 
manifested  in  the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  its  wisdom  and  courage  in 


adopting  unanimously  in  1959  the  res- 
olution which  establishes  the  third  week 
in  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
America. 

By  this  act,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  served  notice  upon  Kremlin 
leaders  of  international  communism  that 
this  country  refuses  to  accept  a.s  an  ac- 
complished fact  the  illegal  and  barbaric 
enslavement  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  Eastern  Europe. 

These  enslaved  millions  of  people  now 
living  in  the  captive  natioas  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  the  free  worlds  most  tffoclivf 
secret  weapon.  There  is  no  qufstion  in 
my  mind  that  a  series  of  uiJiisuigs 
throughout  all  of  the  captive  nations 
would  result  if  Nikita  Khrushchev  is 
foolish  enough  to  use  armed  aggression 
against  West  Berlin. 

On  the  basis  of  information  which  I 
have  assembled  from  those  who  main- 
tain close  contact  with  the  captive  people 
of  Europe  T  am  confident  that  any  diver- 
sion of  Communist  armed  forci's.  now 
keeping  these  nations  enslaved,  would 
touch  off  widespread  uprisings  \n  protest 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  earnestly 
nope  the  formulators  of  free  world  for- 
eign policy,  in  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week  through  America,  will  remain 
steadfast  in  their  determination  not  to 
give  an  inch  in  Berlin, 

We  may  be  confident  that  any  u.se  of 
armed  force  by  the  Communists  in  Ber- 
lin would  touch  off  widespread  unrest, 
above  all  in  East  Germany.  We  know 
that  since  1953.  the  Communists  have 
experienced  increasing  difficulty  m  keep- 
ing the  East  Germans  suppressed  in  the 
light  of  spectacular  postwar  recovery 
and  the  complete  freedom  enjoyed  by 
their  fellow  countrymen  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

Wevknow  also  from  the  Poznan  upris- 
ing in  Poland,  and  a  similar  uprising 
in  Hungary  in  1956.  that  the  same  yearn- 
ing for  freedom  exists  m  eveiy  one  of 
the  captive  nations. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  which  carved  out  a  new 
concept  of  human  dignity  and  freedom 
in  America  175  years  ago  permeates  the 
people  of  these  captive  nations  today. 
As  we  look  at  the  names  of  the  heroic 
people  who  fought  for  freedom  in  our 
own  Nation  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution, we  find  they  come  from  virtually 
every  one  of  the  European  nations  now 
held  in  bondage  by  the  Soviets.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  among  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  made  of  such  tough 
fibers  that  neither  time  nor  oppression 
can  destroy  it.  It  exists  in  the  captive 
nations  to  this  day. 

I  pray  that  no  captive  nation  will  be 
foolish  enough  at  this  time  to  attempt 
an  uprising.  Recent  experience  has  viv- 
idly shown  us  that  the  might  of  Commu- 
nists arms  and  tanks  can  crush  any  such 
effort.  But  I  also  know  the  spirit  of 
these  people  and  it  can  be  reliably  stated 
that  any  diversion  of  Soviet  might,  at 
any  point  in  Europe,  could  result  in  trou- 
ble for  the  Communists  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 


The  16  years  of  Communist  oppression 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  has,  if  anything, 
stiffened  these  peoples'  detennination  to 
be  free.  This  is  a  fact  which  Khrushchev 
and  his  Kremlin  associates  understand 
better  than  anyone  else. 

In  observing  Captive  Nations  Week,  I 
hope  the  free  world  will  not  make  the 
tragic  mistake  of  interpreting  the  laudi- 
ble  self-di-sciplme  of  these  enslaved  peo- 
ple in  yielding  to  Communist  domina- 
tion as  a  permanent  acceptance  by  them 
of  Soviet  tyranny. 

Our  greatest  allies  today  are  tlxj&e 
forcibly  impri-soned  people  behind  tine 
Iron  Curtain.  If  Khrushchev  is  foolish 
enough  to  precipitate  any  armed  conflict 
over  West  Berlin,  the  free  world  can 
confidently  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations  will  be  marching 
eastward  instead  of  westward. 

Too  long  have  too  many  leaders  of 
Western  democracies  ignored  this  very 
important  fact.  By  this  ob.servance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we.  as  Americans, 
are  reminding  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  that  our  hope  and  desire 
for  their  ultimate  liberation  does  not 
and  will  never  waiver. 

We.  as  Americans,  can  find  a  ^reat 
deal  of  vmor  in  demanding  that  any  so- 
lution to  the  Berlin  question  must  be 
based  on  a  strong  demand  that  all  World 
War  II  commitments  to  the  people  of 
east -central  Europe  be  earned  out  by  the 
Soviet.s — including  free  and  unfettered 
elections  in  the  captive  nations.  Khru- 
shchev must  realize  that  the  time  to  deal 
with  all  of  the  unkept  promises  of  World 
War  II  IS  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  my  remarks 
today  two  excellent  editorials  which  are 
most  fitting  as  our  Nation  begins  ob- 
.serving  Captive  Nations  Week.  The  first 
appeared  in  the  July  14  edition  of  Life 
mauazine  and  the  second  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  yester- 
day. Both  of  these  editorials  have  made 
a  profound  contribution  toward  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  an  important 
role  the  captive  nations  can  play  in  re- 
.solving  many  world  problems. 

The  editorials  follow: 

iFn-m  Life  Magazine.  July  14.  1961  | 

Bfri  in — Why  Wait  for  Mr,  K  ? — The  West 
Ca.n  Have  a  Great  Issue  in  Easter.n  Et- 
ROPE.  BUT  Only  if  We  Will  Wage  Real 
Political  Warfare 

This  Is  a  summer  of  foreboding  In  tlie 
West.  Not  since  1939  has  that  grisly  prewar 
feeling  run  so  .strong.  There  is  even  a  fa- 
talistic readiness — among  three  Americans 
in  five,  according  to  Reporter  Samuel  Lu- 
bell  —  to  use  nuclear  wpap<')ns  If  need  be. 
And  all  because  Khrushchev  has  set  another 
deadline.  December  31.  for  a  showdown  on 
the  free  city  of  Berlin 

President  Kennedy  could  ameliorate  this 
grim  atmosphere  by  a  positive  line  of  action. 
It  would.  In  our  opinion,  greatly  reduce  the 
ch,inces  of  war  over  Berlin;  or.  if  worse  comes 
to  worst,  it  wf)vild  put  us  In  a  better  i»osi- 
tlon  to  win  such  a  war.  Instead  of  waiting 
apprehensively  for  Khrushchev's  deadline, 
Kennedy  should  set  an  earlier  one  of  his 
own.  Since  Khrushcliev  has  seen  fit  to  raise 
the  Berlin  question,  why  should  not  Ken- 
nedy insist  on  the  right  of  East  Germans 
to  self-determination  in  free  elections,  a« 
promi.sed  by  Stalin  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
and  by  Khrushchev  at  Geneva  in  1955?  And 
on  the  similar  rights  of  Poles,  Hungarlaqs, 
Rumanians,  and  Bulgarians,  not  to  mention 
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the  Baltic  jwoples? — rlghta  spelled  out  In 
treaties  that  have  been  systematically  vio- 
lated by  Russia  since  the  war.  Kennedy  re- 
cently gave  verbal  support  to  the  East  Ger- 
man rights  and  they  are  doubtless  mentioned 
In  the  Allied  replies  to  Khrushchev  this 
week.  What  we  suggest  is  that  Kennedy 
now  make  a  cause  of  self-determination  for 
all  Eaftern  Europe  and  back  it  with  certain 
actions  that  could  make  Khrushchev  sorry 
he  ever  opened   the  subject  of  Berlin. 

Militarily.  Berlin  is  an  exposed  and  highly 
vulnerable  Western  salient  surrounded  by 
400,000  Russian  troops.  Politically,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  Western  asset  and  a  Communist 
liability.  It  symbolizes  the  chief  weakness 
ci  Soviet  power,  which  Is  the  unquenched 
desire  for  freedom  of  100  million  captive 
Europeans.  They  have  demonstrated  this  de- 
sire by  heroic  revolts  and  by  fleeing  westward 
by  the  millions  ever  since  World  War  II. 
East  Germany  alone  continues  to  lose  4.500 
refugees  a  week.  A  food  shortage  coupled 
with  the  threat  to  their  escape  hatch  has 
Just  caused  fresh  demonstrations  by  Eaft 
German  workers:  some  experts  predict  an- 
other revolt.  Eastern  Europe's  hatred  of 
communism  Is  so  great  a  political  liability 
to  KhruFhchev  that  It  amounts  to  a  mili- 
tary weakness  as  well,  if  there  were  war  of 
any  kind  over  Berlin,  "the  Russian  rear  [as 
Dean  Acheson  put  It]  could  be  in  turmoil 
overnight," 

In  view  of  this  weaknes?!,  it  is  preposterous 
that  Khrushchev  should  be  allowed  to  get 
away  with  demands  in  Germany.  His  very 
belligerence  Is  probably  defensive.  The 
West's  passive  and  strictly  defensive  show  of 
fortitude  about  Berlin  Is  also  somewhat  In- 
congruous. Berlin  is  not  our  Thermopylae; 
it  Is  an  opening  in  the  heart  of  captive 
Europe,  with  which  its  cause  Is  inextricably 
linked.  The  freedom  of  Europe  was  earned 
In  blood  lone-third  of  East  Germany  was 
held  by  American  troops  In  1945  i  and  sealed 
In  solemn  treaties.  KhruFhchev  should  be 
summoned  to  a  conference  not  about  Berlin, 
but  about  the  reunification  of  Germany  with 
free  elections  under  B;g  Fovir  supervision; 
and  about  self-determination,  free  elections, 
free  press,  etc.  In  E:ustern  Europe  as  well. 

When  he  refuses,  the  West  has  several 
recourses  to  make  him  change  his  mind. 
They  are  not  mere  words  and  do  not  have 
to  be  shouted;  they  are  acts  of  p>olltical  war- 
fare, the  kind  of  warfare  he  has  so  long  con- 
ducted against  us. 

One  Is  economic  sanctions.  This  could 
mean  anything  from  a  complete  embargo  on 
Kast-West  trade  to  an  undeclared  but  sys- 
tematic sabotage  of  Western  deliveries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  The  East  bloc  Is 
much  m:>re  dependent  on  this  growing  trade 
than  the  West.  West  German  steel  and 
ships,  factories  from  Britain,  grain  from  the 
United  States  are  other  Items  whose  stop- 
page would  hurt  the  Communist  economies. 

Such  measures  might  antagonize  pro- 
Western  opinion  behind  the  Curtain.  But 
this  could  be  nt  least  neutralized  by  the  radi- 
cal step-up  in  the  way  the  West  explains 
its  aims  and  policies  to  the  captive  nations. 
The  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe, 
RIAS  and  other  organs  of  propaganda  could 
be  remobUlEed,  The  "captive  nations  "  theme, 
soft-pedaled  of  late,  has  proved  Its  ability 
to  enrage  Khrushchev.  Although  RFE  did 
not  foment  the  Hungarian  revolt.  It  has  the 
power  to  stir  up  almost  any  degree  of  unrest 
that  may  suit  our  purpxises.  The  chief  prob- 
lem Is  to  say  no  more  and  no  less  than  we 
;ire  prepared  to  support  with  action. 

The  third  major  ingredient  In  political 
w..rfare  is  active  military  preparedness. 
(Khrushchev  himself  last  week  canceled  pro- 
posed reductions  In  Russia's  armed  forces 
and  uppcd  his  milUary  budget  by  $3.5  bil- 
lion.) Kennedy  ami  his  advisers  are  now 
deeply  engaged  In  "contingency  planning" 
to  prove  our  resolve  :o  defend  Berlin,     But  If 


he  enlarges  his  cavise  to  the  whole  Eastern 
theater,  the  military  planning  should  be  en- 
larged, too.  We  could  take  various  emer- 
gency steps,  and  the  NATO  conunand  could 
move  to  a  higher  state  of  readiness.  In  ap- 
propriate combination  and  without  fanfare, 
such  acts  would  give  Khru.'^hchev  the  right 
message. 

It  may  be  objected  that  political  warfare 
of  this  kind  Is  out  of  character  for  the  West- 
ern democracies,  or  even  impoeslble  for  an  al- 
liance of  unequally  resolute  states.  But 
that,  surely,  has  been  the  trouble  with 
Western  poUcy:  lis  divided  and  nerveless 
reluctance  to  answer  Khrushchev's  political 
warfare  with  our  own.  Only  strong  Wash- 
ington leadership  can  change  this  ptate  of 
affairs  On  the  anniversary  of  the  1953  East 
German  revolt  last  month,  Leo  Cheme  re- 
marked :  "If  freedom  Is  really  our  purpose 
then  It  must  be  defended  where  it  was  once 
enjoyed — not  merely  urged  where  It  has 
never  yet  flowered.  In  fact,  those  who  have 
never  tasted  freedom  may  never  live  under 
it,  if  those  who  have  pioneered  freedom  (i  e  . 
Europeans)  are  permitted  to  remain  slaves,  ' 

Thi.s  doubtless  sounds  like  that  old  prop- 
osition called  "rollback"  or  "liberation," 
which  was  gradually  shelved  as  too  risky  in 
a  nuclear  age.  Its  opponents  Sity  It  con- 
fronts the  CommunistB  with  Intolerable 
choices,  like  cornering  a  tiger.  But  since 
we  face  the  risk  of  war  for  Berlin  in  any 
case,  why  not  be  smart  about  It  as  well  as 
brave?  Said  Mayor  Willy  Brandt,  "In  nego- 
tiations. If  you  want  to  keep  what  you  have, 
you  must  ask  for  more  than  you  have.* 

There  Is  no  solution  to  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem (except  Khrushchev's  solution)  If  It  Is 
iftohaed  frim  the  problem  of  the  Germanys 
and  Eastern  Europe,  the  unfinished  business 
of  World  War  II.  For  the  West  to  em- 
brace this  larger  Issue,  controlling  its  course 
and  timing,  would  put  Berlin  In  a  truer  per- 
spective It  would  tear  the  mask  from  Khru- 
shchev's absurd  bellicosity  on  his  weakest 
front.  It  would  rescue  our  own  Berlin  pol- 
icy from  the  trap  of  mere  nuclear  fortitude. 
It  would  put  that  policy  back  in  touch  with 
the  great  hopes  we  nurtured,  and  the  obliga- 
tions we  assumed,  only  yesterday.  In  East- 
ern Europe,  their  memory  Is  still  green. 
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East  Germany:    Restless  Captivte 

The  annual  otwervance  of  Capltlve  Nations 
Week  demonstrates  America's  awareness  of 
the  plight  of  many  peoples  who  have  been 
brought  under  the  Communist  yoke.  But 
the  restlessness  of  one  of  those  peoples  Is 
becoming  an  ever  more  significant  factor  In 
the  growing  tension  between  East  and  West 
in  Europe. 

East  Germany  was  the  first  Communist 
f^atellite  to  rebel  in  1953.  Their  economy 
had  been  milked,  ever  since  the  war,  by  the 
Russians,  and  the  German  Comrounlsts 
who  were  doing  the  Soviet  Union's  diriy  work 
were  resoundingly  unpopular.  The  revolt 
failed,  thanks  to  the  Russian  tanki>.  But 
Moscow,  then  passing  through  its  first  post- 
Stalin  phase  of  attempting  to  mollify  the 
satellites,  made  real  eflforts  to  ease  strin- 
gencies of  food  and  modify  harsh  cordltlons 
of  labor  In  East  Germany.  Some  real 
economic  progress  was  registered  there,  and 
eventually  it  was  assumed  that  tt.e  East 
Germans,  if  they  had  no  real  enthusl:vsm  for 
the  Communist  regime,  were  coming  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  fact  of  life. 

This  assumption  was  used,  by  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  some  Western  commenta- 
tors, as  a  basis  for  the  argument  that  Ger- 
many had  already  been  effectively  divided. 
It  also  seems  to  have  Inspired  the  East 
German  Communists  to  cominunl:ie  East 
German  agriculture.  But  both  the  prospect 
of  a  final  division  of  Germany  and  the  results 
of  Red  land  policies  have  started  of  a  new- 


wave  of  migrations  from  East  to  West  Ger- 
many. It  has  also  produced  unrest  within 
the  East  German  state. 

This  may  stimulate  Mr,  Khrushchev's  at- 
tempts to  settle  the  German  problem 
definitively — on  his  own  terms.  But  It  Is 
also  a  source  of  weakness,  practical  and 
moral,  for  those  efforts.  East  Germany 
certainly  Is  not  Communist  at  heart;  ct:r.- 
munism  is  not  working  there  and  a  real 
crisis  over  Berlin  would  in  all  probability 
mean  a  real  crisis  in  East  Germany.  Mr 
Khrushchev  must  take  that  Into  account,  no 
less  than  Western  plans. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
only  2  weeks  have  elapsed  since  our 
Nation  celebrated  the  185th  anniversary 
of  the  biith  of  freedom  on  this  continent. 
On  that  July  4  nearly  200  years  ago. 
when  we  were  a  captive  nation,  our  fore- 
bearers  courageously  proclaimed  their 
"inalienable"  right  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  govemm.ents  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Jtist 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  or.  such  principles  and  organiz- 
ing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness. 

LfCst  confidence  in  our  own  seciiiity 
turn  to  conceit,  it  is  imperative  for  us, 
the  inheritors  of  this  eloquent  legacy, 
to  periodically  review  this  text.  We  can- 
not be  worthy  of  our  inheritance  nor 
can  we  be.  in  reality,  secure  while  its 
tenets  aie  disavowed  anywhere  in  the 
world  community. 

These  truths,  which  seemed  to  George 
Washington.  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  the  Continental  Congress  so 
self-evident,  are  now  denied  by  Com- 
munist leaders.  Under  the  transparent 
cloak  of  the  Marxist  doctrine  of  the  in- 
evitability of  class  struggle  and  world 
revolution,  the  Soviet  Union  has  followed 
a  policy  of  territorial  expansion  second 
to  none,  until  today  they  must  be  recog- 
nized as  the  foremost  colonial  power  in 
the  world.  Their  iron  fists  clinched.  Red 
armies  have  "Liberated"  the  people  of 
Albania,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China,  Cossackia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, East  Germany,  Estonia,  Georgia. 
Hungary,  Idel-Ural,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam.  Poland. 
Rumania,  Tibet,  Turkestan,  Ukiaine. 
White  Ruthenia,  and  Yugoslavia — freed 
them  of  the  responsibility  of  choosing 
their  own  form  of  government  and  their 
ofiBcials,  liberated  them  of  the  right  to 
speak  and  think  freely.  These  countries 
did  not  buy  communism  in  the  "open 
market,"  but  had  it  foisted  upon  them 
and  the  Iron  Curtain  dropped  around 
them  by  the  ruthless  colossus  of  the 
East,  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  what  has  resulted  when  the  peo- 
ple of  a  captive  nation  have  found  that 
their  puppet  government  was  destructive 
of  their  ends?    Let  us  look  at  the  record : 

First.  On  June  16,  1953,  workers  in 
East   Berlin,   upset    by   increased   work 
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quotas,  demonstrated  against  their  Com- 
munist bosses.  The  next  day  this  was 
followed  by  anti -Communist  rioting  and 
a  general  strike  involving  200,000  people 
over  East  Germany.  Russian  troops  and 
tanks  were  summoned  quieting  the  up- 
rising and  killing  16. 

Second.  On  June  28,  1956,  workers  in 
Poznan,  Poland,  revolted  against  Red 
control.  Again  the  Russian  military  in- 
tervened, crushing  the  rebellion  with  44 
killed  and  hundreds  wounded. 

Third.  On  October  23,  1956,  it  was 
once  more  evident  that  Soviet-domi- 
nated people  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
puppet  leaders.  Hungarian  rebels, 
armed  with  homemade  weapons  and  raw 
courage,  overthrew  the  Government  of 
Imre  Nagy  and  managed  to  control  the 
capital,  Budapest,  for  almost  2  weeks. 
Without  warning,  however,  on  November 
3,  Russian  troops,  tanks,  and  armored 
cars  assaulted  the  city,  brutally  murder- 
ing tens  of  thousands,  causing  180,000 
more  to  flee  the  country,  and  restoring 
Communist  dominion. 

Peace  in  our  time  is  uneasy  and  un- 
certain. There  are  those  among  us  who 
claim  there  is  no  peace — that  a  state  of 
war  exists  now  between  the  free  and 
Communist  worlds.  It  is  indeed  a 
strange  war,  although  in  the  long  run 
just  as  deadly  in  the  event  of  a  Red 
victory.  No  shots  pierce  the  still  of  shell - 
shot  battlefields,  no  long-range  bombers 
drone  overhead  releasing  their  share  of 
death  and  destruction,  no  nuclear  weap- 
ons flatten  defenseless  cities  and  mas- 
sacre innocent  millions.  There  are  rum- 
blings of  this  in  the  background,  of 
course.  The  cold  war  of  1961  is  and  must 
of  necessity  be  fought  on  the  battle- 
ground of  men's  minds.  We,  who  have 
inherited  the  liberal  tradition  of  the 
framers  and  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  are  prepared  to  wage  war 
on  that  battlefield — relish  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  But  we  must  be  well  aimed. 
To  investigate  the  state  of  captive  na- 
tions, to  publish  the  t/uth  about  their  en- 
slavement, and  to  determine  the  weapons 
necessary  to  win  the  cold  war  in  this 
area,  the  Congress  should  establish  a 
special  select  committee  on  captive  na- 
tions. Today  the  captive  nations  serve 
Russia  as  a  bridge  for  the  advance  of 
communism.  We  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  these  nations,  free  and  inde- 
pendent, with  the  memory  of  their  Com- 
munist shackles  ever  fresh  in  their 
minds,  will  ring  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
moat  through  which  the  Soviet  ideology 
will  be  unable  to  creep. 

On  this  first  day  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  we  would  all  do  well  to  remember 
these  words  of  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, who  declared,  "the  United  States 
would  never  believe  and  accept  the  idea 
that  a  true  peace  had  been  established 
in  the  world  until  every  single  nation 
had  the  right  to  express  its  own  views 
about  its  own  destiny." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  a  diflicult  question  to  an- 
swer, when  asked,  "How  is  the  love  of 
liberty  kept  alive  under  repression?" 
The  answer  lies  in  one  word  "hope." 
This  is  what  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
all  about — "hope." 


Behind  the  iron  and  bamboo  curtains, 
the  peoples  must  believe  that  they  are 
not  forgotten,  that  there  are  friends  who 
hope  with  them,  pray  with  them,  and 
who  each,  in  his  own  way,  works  for 
their  ultimate  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

We  cannot  emphasize  enough  that  100 
million  people  have  been  deprived  of 
their  liberties  by  a  ruthless  colonialism, 
for  let  it  not  be  mistaken,  that  the  So- 
viet powerj;  are  colonial  powers. 

In  East  Germany,  in  Hungry,  in  Po- 
land, in  Tibet,  passion  for  freedom  as- 
serted itself  only  to  be  crushed  by  the 
might  of  Communist  colonialism.  Let  it 
be  made  clear  that,  we.  in  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  reaflflrm  our  basic  dedica- 
tion to  freedom  for  all  peoples,  every- 
where. We  in  the  West  give  voice  to 
these  people  struck  silent  by  Communist 
oppression. 

There  are  those  who  have  spoken  for 
themselves.  Since  1945.  250.000  refu- 
gees have  escaped  each  year  into  free 
Berlin.  With  so  great  an  exodus,  can 
it  even  be  believed,  for  one  solitary  mo- 
ment, that  the  peoples  behind  the  iron 
curtains  are  contented  and  willing  sub- 
jects? Indeed,  the  flow  of  sifted  men 
and  women  and  skilled  workers  into 
West  Germany  has  spurred  Khrushchev 
to  create  a  crisis,  for  this  steady  stream 
of  refugees  reveals  the  weakness,  the 
barrennes.';,  the  stifling  atmosphere  of 
life  under  the  Soviet  heel. 

It  is  the  irony  of  this  age  that  Com- 
munist oppressors  talk  so  glibly  about 
their  support  of  anticolonialism.  when 
they,  therr.selves,  are  in  fact  and  in  deed 
the  strongest  practitioners  of  colonial- 
ism existing  today.  Such  is  "the  tribute 
that  hypocrisy  pays  to  virtue."  Let  it  be 
said  to  these  100  million,  again,  and  still 
again;  "you  are  not  forgotten." 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  July  16-22  we  ob.serve  the 
second  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

When  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution passed  the  Congress  in  1959,  it 
served  notice  upon  the  Kremlin  that  the 
United  States  would  never  acquiesce  to 
the  permanent  captivity  of  these  once  in- 
dependent nations  of  Europe  and  A-sia 
now  under  the  brutal  yoke  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism. 

Today  ii  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  we  make  it  absolutely  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  stand  unalterably 
opposed  tc  her  oft-expre.ssed  desires  for 
total  world  domination  and  that  we  will 
continue  to  work  in  behalf  of  the  eventu- 
al freedom  of  the  captive  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem  it  of  the  utmost 
urgency  that  we  make  known  our  posi- 
tion on  these  matters  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way  possible.  Therefore.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  the  National  Captive 
Nation's  Committee,  other  groups  and 
millions  of  Americans  throughout  the 
Nation  in  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tion's Week. 

Mr.  PAI^BSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
dictatorships  are  unbearably  tyrannical. 
and  all  of  them,  sooner  or  later,  become 
the  curse  of  the  people  upon  whom  they 
are  imposed.  No  matter  how  highly  mo- 
tivated and  well-meaning  they  appear  at 


the  outset,  they  invariably  wind  up  by 
causing  more  misery  and  misfortune 
than  any  other  type  of  government.  This 
was  certainly  true  in  the  case  of  Fascist 
and  Nazi  dictatorships,  and,  as  we  have 
learned  since  the  last  war,  it  is  even 
more  true  in  the  case  of  Kremlin-in- 
spired Communist  dictatorship.  Perhaps 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  in  marking 
Cantive  Nations  Week,  that  the  Commu- 
ni.st  Soviet  dictatorship  has  caused  more 
suffering  to  more  millions  of  innocent 
and  helpless  peoples  than  all  other  dic- 
tatorship known  in  human  history.  I 
am  saying  this  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  without  doing  any  violence  to  sad 
but  true  facts.  The  curse  of  Soviet  dic- 
tatorship extends  today  from  the  Baltics 
to  Vladivo.stock.  from  the  Bay  of  Finland 
to  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  i-sles  of  north- 
ern Japan  to  North  Korea. 

Since  World  War  II  began  about  100 
million  peoples  have  been  enslaved  un- 
der the  Soviet  dictatorship  in  Europe 
alone,  including  the  Estonians,  Latvians. 
Lithuanians.  Czechoslovaks,  Germans 
in  East  Germany,  Poles.  Albanians,  Bul- 
garians, Hungarians,  and  Rumanians. 
All  these  industrious,  stouthearted,  and 
liberty-loving  peoples  were  relatively 
fife  in  their  homeland  before  the  last 
war.  Many  of  them  had  attained  free- 
dom and  independence  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War.  And  then  came  the 
war,  which  in  itself  was  bad  enough,  and 
in  which  they  all  suffered  immeasurably, 
in  a  manner  beyond  our  imagination. 
But  what  followed  after  the  war  was  not 
freedom  but  dictatorship.  All  these 
countries  were  taken  within  the  Soviet 
domain,  and  there  the  peoples  in  these 
countries  are  captives  of  their  Commu- 
nist overlords. 

The  official  designation  of  this  week  as 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  echoes'' the 
genuine  wishes  and  desires  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  as  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1959  and  as  proclaimed  annually 
by  the  President.  We  shall  continue  to 
observe  the  third  week  of  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  until  the  last 
of  the.se  enslaved  peoples  are  free  and 
are  masters  of  their  own  destiny  in  their 
historic  homeland.  I  deem  it  an  honor 
to  rai.se  my  voice  once  more  on  behalf  of 
these  captive  nations  and  hope  for  their 
delivery  from  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  the  captive  nations  is  among 
the  most  tragic  results  of  the  last  war. 
Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  that  war  in- 
dependence reigned  throughout  East- 
ern Europe,  in  all  lands  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Aegean 
Sea.  Peoples  in  nearly  all  these  coun- 
tries, the  Estonians,  Latvians,  Lithua- 
nians, Poles,  Czechoslovaks.  Hungarian.";. 
Bulgarians.  Rumanians,  Albanians,  and 
others,  had  regained  their  full  freedom 
at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  and 
enjoyed  it  during  the  interwar  years. 
However,  the  last  war.  fought  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  proved  fatal  to  the 
freedom  of  these  peoples.  Some  of  them 
had  already  fallen  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain during  the  war,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  war  nearly  all  of  them  had  become 
victims  of  Soviet  deceit  and  duplicity. 
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Still  other.s  were  subsequently  added  to 
the  long  list  of  Soviet  victims. 

Today,  more  than  16  years  after  the 
war,  these  peoples  still  suffer  behind  the 
impervious  Iron  Curtain  and  are  sub- 
jected to  Communist  totalitarian  tyr- 
anny. In  voicing  and  echoing  the  gen- 
uine desires  of  these  peoples  for  freedom 
on  this  Captive  Nations  Week,  let  us 
hope  that  they  will  attain  their  goal, 
their  richly  deserved  freedom. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the 
United  States,  so  prescribed  by  Public 
Law  86-90. 

When  this  joint  resolution  was  ap- 
proved in  the  86th  Congress  it  was  done 
without  ary  emotional  fanfare  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  but  rather  as  a  cal- 
culated effort  on  our  part  to  inform  the 
world  of  tlie  continued  interest  of  one 
free  people  in  the  freedom  of  all  men, 
everywhere. 

The  action  we  took  was  designed  to 
inform  the  free  world  of  our  own  keen 
desire  that  they,  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  reUiin  their  freedom. 

Perhaps  more  important,  this  action 
was  calculated  to  restore  in  the  minds 
and  spirit;  of  men  and  women  whose 
nations  had  been  captured  by  the  athe- 
ist ideology  known  as  communism  that 
we  are  still  determined  that  someday 
they.  too.  will  be  able  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  ol  freedom  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  English 
poem  with  the  lines : 

stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  Iron  bars  a  cage. 

So  long  as  men,  in  their  minds  and 
souls  are  Iree.  the  spirit  of  freedom  lives 
on  and  will  triumph  for  them  and  all 
the  world.  Only  if  those  behind  the  iron 
bars  of  Soviet  imperialism  are  certain 
that  none  in  the  world  cares  whether 
they  are  free  or  not  will  their  souls  and 
minds  lost  the  desire  for  freedom. 

In  declaring  the  third  week  of  July 
of  each  year  to  be  Captive  Nations  Week, 
the  Congress  acted  to  keep  this  spirit 
alive.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  country 
through  its  actions  and  words  will  main- 
tain this  spark  of  liberty  in  the  world 
and  this  spark  of  hope  for  those  millions 
whom  the  Soviets  have  captured. 

In  closing,  might  I  point  out  that  in 
my  opinion  no  man  is  completely  free 
so  long  a.'-  one  of  his  fellow  men  is  held 
captive.  The  freedom  of  all  men  must 
be  the  responsibility  of  every  individual. 
This  is  the  tradition  of  our  American 
people  and  one  which  I  hope  will  never 
die. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
again  observe  the  third  week  in  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  let  us  renew  our 
dedication  to  work  relentlessly  for  the 
freedom  cf  these  countries. 

The  So\-iet  Union's  rise  to  the  rank  of 
a  great  power  has  ushered  in  a  sad  era 
for  freedom  and  democracy.  As  the 
avowed  apostle  of  communism,  and  as 
actual  champion  of  Communist  totali- 
tarian dictatorship,  it  sought  and  found 
its  victims  in  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope. Th5ir  Soviet  form  of  government 
was  imposed  upon  100  million  people  who 
before  tht  war  had  their  own  independ- 


ent   governments    and    were    relatively 
happy. 

Today,  for  more  than  16  years,  these 
peoples  are  real  captives  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  prisoners  in  their  homeland. 
They  are  the  captive  naticms  of  Europe. 
The  Goveriunent  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  its  allies  have  worked  cease- 
lessly since  the  end  of  the  war  for  the 
betterment  of  their  lot,  and  for  their  de- 
livery from  Soviet  tyranny,  but  without 
success.  On  the  obsei-vance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  we  pledge  to  carry  on  that 
work,  and  will  do  ever3'thing  in  our 
power,  short  of  war,  to  see  them  freed 
from  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  American  people  observe  the  second 
anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

At  this  time  last  year  i:,he  passage  of 
the  captive  nations'  resolution  caused 
great  stir  in  the  Kremhn,  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  openly  admitting  his  con- 
ceiT.  This  is  understandable,  for  the 
captive  satellite  nations  together  com- 
prise the  Achilles  heel  o:f  international 
communism.  The  courageous  uprisings 
in  Hungary,  Poland,  and  East  Germany 
vividly  evidenced  great  internal  unrest 
within  the  Soviet  Empire.  Each  refugee 
is  dramatic  livir";  proof  of  growing  dis- 
satisfaction witi  totalitarian  puppet 
regimes  thinly  disguise<l  as  "people's 
republics."  It  is  significant  that  this 
last  weekend  a  record  flow  of  over  4.000 
refugees  sought  freedom  from  such 
tyrarmy  in  West  Berlin. 

In  reaffirming  that  these  existing 
Communist  satellite  regimes  do  not 
legitimately  represent  them,  we  offer 
some  hope  to  these  captive  peoples. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  we  have  not 
always  acted  in  accordance  with  our  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  their  struggle 
for  freedom.  Nevertheless,  by  refusing 
to  recognize  Soviet  domination,  we  as- 
sure these  people  of  our  continuing  in- 
terest in  their  cause  and  admiration  of 
their  spirit. 

In  the  meantime,  we  express  our  sym- 
pathy not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  newly 
emerging  nations  that  are  endeavoring 
to  realize  their  destinies  by  self-determi- 
nation. This  observance  emphasizes  to 
the  world  that  we  still  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  our  Founding  Fathers — 
that  goverrunents  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  that  when  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  citizens  to  alter  or  abolish  it. 
In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  proclaim  the 
right  of  people  everywhere  to  be  their 
own  master  and  not  to  remain  captives 
of  any  commissar  or  dictator,  nor  be 
obliged  to  confess  any  creed  except  one 
compatible  with  conscience.  These  are 
the  precious  rights  we  covet  for  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  this 
week  of  July  16-22  ia  being  observed 
throughout  the  United  States  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  is  the  second  ob- 
servance of  this  event,  and  in  a  procla- 
mation on  Captive  Nations  Week  issued 
by  President  Kennedy  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  urged  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  just 
aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national 
independence  and  freedom. 


Since  World  War  II,  millions  of  people 
in  the  captive  nations  who  once  knew 
freedom  and  national  independence  have 
been  held  under  the  domination  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  have  suffered  the  denial  of 
individual  liberty  and  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Communist 
rule. 

The  United  States  as  a  nation  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  pi-inciples  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  the  individual. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  stand  flrm  in 
their  determination  that  liberation  must 
come  to  those  nations  now  held  against 
their  will  and  subjugated  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  United  States  will  never  compro- 
mise with  hberty  and  freedom,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  know  that  the  position  of  this 
Nation  and  the  American  people  is  flrm. 
and  that  the  free  world  will  not  waver  in 
its  determined  .stand  for  the  liberation  cf 
the  captive  nations. 

Observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
the  United  States  serves  notice  once  again 
to  Communist  Russia  that  this  Nation 
supports  the  cause  of  freeedom  through- 
out the  world,  and  that  our  efforts  will 
continue  ceaselessly  to  achieve  deliver- 
ance of  the  captive  nations  from  Soviet 
bondage. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
assuring to  see  President  Eisenhower's 
lead  being  followed  by  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  White  House  in  declar- 
ing ihis  to  be  Captive  Nations  Week.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  it  seems  to  me  important  that 
those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  foreign  policy  take  a 
strong  position  on  the  issue  of  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

This  is  not  just  a  well-intentioned  but 
ineffective  gesture  on  our  part.  What  we 
are  doing  here  in  proclaiming  Captive 
Nations  Week  has  so  angered  the  Soviet 
Government  that  in  Ivestia  this  week 
it  is  attacked — and  thus  recognized  offi- 
cially by  the  Communists,  declared  by 
them  to  be  harmful  to  their  cause  and. 
most  important,  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  people  of  the  Communist  world  as  no 
Western  news  source  ever  could. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  proclaimed 
in  1959  as  a  calculated  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  inform  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  and  particularly  those 
under  Communist  subjection  that  those 
who  are  free  have  not  forgotten  and  do 
not  ever  cease  to  strive  for  the  liberation 
of  those  in  Communist  captivity.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  the  message  is  get- 
ting through  to  those  who  need  it  most. 
The  United  States  must  never  com- 
promise with  the  sacred  principles  upon 
which  the  country  was  founded,  liberty 
and  freedom  for  all  men.  Our  fore- 
fathers revolted  against  tyrannical  rule. 
They  fought  for  freedom.  They  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sa- 
cred honor  for  the  principle  that  the 
fellowman  should  be  free.  By  observing 
Captive  Nations  Week  we  are  reaffirming 
these  principles  before  the  world.  And 
they  need  to  be  reaffirmed  at  every 
opporttmity. 

The  captive  nations  are  no  small  group 
about  which  we  could  afford  to  shrug  our 
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shoulders.     The   number   is  alarming: 
Estonia.    Latvia,    Lithuanian.    Poland, 
Czechoslovakia.      Hungary.      Rumania. 
Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  East  Ger- 
many in  Europe;  China.  MongoUa.  Man- 
churia. North  Korea,  Tibet.  North  Viet- 
nam in  Asia;  and  now  in  the  heart  of  the 
Americas  a  hundred  miles  from  Miami 
we   have  the  captive  nation  of  Cuba. 
We  have  not  mentioned  the  conquered 
peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union  itself— 
the  Armenians,  the  millions  of  Moslems 
in  Turkestan,  and  others.    Nearly  a  bil- 
Uon  people,  almost  half  the  world,  is 
today  captive  to  communism.    We  must 
continue  to  support  by  every  means  at 
our  command  the  urge  for  freedom  in 
this  enormous  group. 

They  say  that  imperialism  is  coming 
to  an  end  around  the  world.     Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.    What 
is  ha»peninOo<i'ay  should  be  no  puzzle 
as  it  is  exactly  what  has  been  going  on 
for  thousands  of  years.    Old  empires  are 
coming  to  an  end  but  a  vast  new  empire 
is  being  created,  the  Soviet  Communist 
empire.     We   must   dedicate    ourselves 
ceaselessly  and  publicly  to  freeing  the 
subject  peoples  of  that  empire  in  con- 
formity with  our  American  tradition  to 
stand  for  the  freedom  of  all  subject  peo- 
ples from  the  imperialistic  subjugation 
of  all  empires.    To  this  end  an  effective 
tool  Is  Captive  Nations  Week.    Its  im- 
portance and  effectiveness  was  shown 
this  week  when  it  was  so  violently  at- 
tacked by  the  Communists  in  their  offi- 
cial government  publication. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  Nation  this  week  is  being  com- 
memorated as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
It  is  particularly  timely,  in  view  of  the 
current  tenor  of  Soviet  activity,  to  con- 
sider the  significance  and  meaning  of 
this  celebration. 

It  is  during  this  week  that  we  recall 
more  poignantly  than  usual  the  tragic 
series  of  events  which  turned  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  into  Soviet  sat- 
ellites. And  we  recall  as  well  those 
equally  fateful  aggressions  which  forced 
those  would-be  independent  nations 
within  the  Soviet  Union  to  lose  their 
identity  as  separate  peoples. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  most  fitting 
manifestation  of  our  concern  for  these 
oppressed  peoples  if  we  piK)mptly  estab- 
lished a  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  This  act  would  reinforce 
our  recognition  of  the  basic  truth  that 
these  nations  have  never  lost  their  as- 
pirations for  independence  and  freedom. 
And  it  would  remind  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
once  again,  that  we  shall  never  forget 
the  tyranny  which  made  their  subjuga- 
tion possible. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  is  the  second  anniversary  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

World  War  II  raised  Soviet  Russia  to 
the  rank  of  great  powers,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  took  a  world  war  to  teach 
us  the  ugly  and  barbaric  nature  of  the 
Soviet  system.  And  no  single  act  of  that 
totalitarian  tyranny  has  exposed  its  in- 
human side  to  the  world  as  has  her  cap- 
ture and  enslavement  of  a  large  number 
of  East  European  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  That  is  a  shocking  and 
heart-rending  fact  of  our  postwar  world. 


Prior  to  the  war  these  nations  had 
constituted  independent,  sovereign  states 
in  their  resjjective  lands,  stretching  from 
the  Baltic  region  to  the  European  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.    As  the  result  of  the 
war,  and  its  aftermath,  all  of  these  were 
first  overwhelmed  by  the  Red  army,  then 
subdued  and  finally  enslaved  as  the  satel- 
Utes  of  the  Soviet  Union.    For  more  than 
16  years  peoples  in  these  countries,  num- 
bering about  100  million,  have  been  im- 
prisoned in  their  homelands,  behind  the 
Impenetrable  and  inscrutable  Iron  Cur- 
tain.   The  fate  of  these  peoples  is  a  seri- 
ous concern  of  all  leaders  in  the  free 
world,  and  as  they  have  worked  for  the 
freedom  of  these  peoples  in  the  past,  .so 
they  will  continue  to  do  in  years  to  come, 
until  these  peoples  attain  their  freedom. 
On  this  Captive  Nations  Week  we  pledge 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  the  freedom 
of  all  these  nations.     Instead  of  com- 
promising   each    Soviet    inspired    crisis 
which  demands  more  of  the  free  world 
legal  position  we  should  demand  free- 
dom for  Poland.  Latvia,  Lithuania  and 
Estonia  and  the  other  captive  nations. 
Let  us  make  the  Soviets  defend  their  in- 
defensible   positions    on    these    captive 
nations.     Let  us  demand  free  elections 
and  continue  to  press  for  freedom  until 
it  becomes  a  reality  for  people  every- 
where. _      „     ^ 
Mr.  BOGGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  has  designated   this  week  as 
'Captive  Nations  Week"  and  has  urged 
all  Americans  to  recommit  themselves 
to  the  supiwrt  of  the  just  a.spirations  of 
all  peoples  for  national  independence  and 
freedom.     I  wholeheartedly  endorse  our 
countrVs  f  rllest  efforts  to  obtain  freedom 
for  the  peoples  of  all  nations  who  are 
held  captive  by  a  tyrannical  regime;  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  citing  the  second  anni- 
versary of  Captive  Nations  Week.    The 
Soviet  Union's  domination  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  is  the  central 
crime  of  which  our  Government  and  our 
citizens  are  most  immediately  concerned 
—particularly  in  light  of  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's   threats    against    the    United 
States    and    our    Western    allies    over 
Berlin. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  I  journeyed  to  Poland  just  2 
years  ago  and  talked  with  the  people 
there;  I  came  away  convinced,  as  I  am 
still  convinced,  that  the  PoUsh  people 
have  a  strong  desire  for  personal  freedom 
and  they  wish  to  restore  the  integrity  of 
Poland  as  a  nation.  Poland  is  but  one  of 
the  dozen  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
under  the  heel  of  Soviet  tyramiy.  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  citizens  of  all  of  these 
nations  share  the  feelings  of  the  op- 
pressed people  of  Poland.  We  must 
stand  firm  in  Berlin  and  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  restoring  freedom 
and  liberty  to  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Througli  increasing  our  informational 
and  educational  efforts  and  fostering  the 
strengthening  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  we  can  help  to  shake  the  Krem- 
lin's hold  on  these  countries;  by  main- 
taining our  position  in  Berlin  and  oppos- 
ing the  signing  of  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany,  we  will  be  giving 
voice  to  our  desire  for  the  eventual  lib- 
erty of  the  people  of  East  Germany  and 


the  reunification  of  Germany  as  a  com- 
plete nation  among  the  free  countries 
of  Europe.  By  tlris  annual  observance  of 
Caplive  Nations  Week,  the  United  States 
li  recognizing  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  all  the  oppressed  people  under  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  other  dictatorships 
for    those    sacred    freedoms    which    we 


^'^^joy. 

Mr.   Mf  DOWELL.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
tragic  story  of  the  captive  nations  is  the 
most  heart-rending  episode  in  the  post- 
war world,  particularly  in  Europe.    The 
sad  irony  is  that  these  nations  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  with  about  100  million 
mhabitants    were    free,    before    World 
War  II.    As  the  result  of  that  war,  or, 
more   correctly,   because   of   the   Soviet 
Unions  aggressive  and  oppressive  poli- 
cies in  Europe,  these  nations  lost  their 
independent    status    and    have    become 
victims   of   Communist   totaUtarianism. 
When  the  Soviet  authorities  carried  out 
their  plans  for  the  enslavement  of  peo- 
ples in  these  countries,  the  governments 
of  Western  democracies  protested  in  a 
most  vigorous  manner. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  done  their  utmost,  short  of  waging 
war,  to  help  these  captive  nations  held 
in  the  grip  of  Soviet  tyranny,  but  with 
little  success.  As  proof  of  our  determina- 
tion to  pursue  such  a  policy,  and  to  re- 
mmd  our  friends  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten the  fate  of  these  captive  nations, 
the  third  week  in  July  of  each  year  is  set 
aside  by  congressional  resolution  and 
Presidential  proclamation,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  we  shall  continue 
to  do  as  a  reminder  to  the  world  of  our 
great  concern  for  the  nations  now  held 
captive  by  Communist  totalitarian  tyr- 
anny. 

Mr.  HALPERN.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  most  significant  week.    It  is  the  period 
during     which     the     American     people 
through  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress proclaim  their  link  to  the  milUons 
of  freedom-loving  people  under  Soviet 
domination.    It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that 
at  a  time  when  world  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  the  threat  to  the  freedom  of 
Berlin  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  captive 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  bloc.    To  the  sub- 
merged   nationalities    and    to    the    op- 
pressed  minorities   in   Eastern  Europe, 
this  Captive  Nations  Week  conveys  the 
message  that  their  deeply  felt  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  are  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  are  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.     The  existence  of  these  captive 
nations  is  due  largely  to  the  imperialistic 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  through 
the  use  of  economic,  psychological,  and 
military  force  have  maintained  puppet 
governments  in  these  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  session  I  had 
the  privilege  of  cosponsoring  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Flood  1,  a  resolution  creating 
a  special  captive  nations  committee — 
House  Joint  Resolution  215— which  would 
provide  us  with  a  means  of  systematically 
reporting  on  these  nations.  The  work 
and  the  reports  of  this  committee  would 
maintain  the  spotlight  of  free  world  at- 
tention on  Moscow's  colonial  system.    It 
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is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will  act 
favorably  on  the  establishment  of  this 
committee  Its  impact  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  it  is  most 
fitting  to  recall  that  not  a  single  one  of 
the  domirated  regimes  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  came  to  power  through 
a  free  election  or  anything  nearly  re- 
sembling I.  free  election.  Beginning  with 
the  Nazi-f5oviet  pact  of  1939  the  Soviet 
Union  ha.';  continued  a  policy  of  impos- 
ing puppet  regimes  whenever  possible. 

The  curse  of  these  dictatorships  ex- 
tends today  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  Vlad- 
ivostok ajid  includes  over  100  million 
people,  including  the  Estonians,  the  Lat- 
vians, tht  Lithuanians,  Czechoslovaks, 
Germans,  Poles.  Albanians,  Bulgarians, 
Hungarians,  and  Rumanians.  Each  year 
Captive  N  itions  Week  expresses  the  de- 
sire of  thi;  American  people  that  these 
enslaved  become  free  and  become  mas- 
ters of  thnr  own  destiny.  Moreover,  I 
hope  that  the  observance  of  this  years 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  demonstrate 
to  Khrushchev  our  steadfastness  and  our 
readiness  ;ind  willingness  to  defend  free- 
dom. The  captive  nations  look  to  us  for 
hope.   Let  us  not  let  them  down. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleitsure  to  join  with  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  their  remarks 
concerning'  the  proclamation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  The  importance  of  those 
nations  now  under  Communist  subjuga- 
tion cannot  be  overestimated.  The  de- 
sire, expressed  by  the  people  of  these 
countries,  to  be  free,  and  their  right  to 
be  free  mast  not  be  forgotten. 

This  is  I  he  third  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  which  originated  with  the 
captive  nations  resolution  unanimously 
approved  by  Congress  a  little  over  2  years 
ago.  Tht  effect  which  this  resolution 
has  had  on  the  Communist  hierarchy 
has  been  remarkable.  Khrushchev  and 
other  Ruiisian  leaders  have  gone  to  un- 
heard-of lengths  to  label  the  United 
States  as  colonialist  and  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  captive  nations  are 
really  fre?.  The  real  importance  of  this 
proclamation,  as  substantiated  by  the 
Commun  st's  own  reaction,  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Since  the  late  1940's.  the  Communists 
have  att-'mpted  to  establish  the  myth 
that  the  satellite  nations  of  Europe  are 
free.     The  satellites  have  been  labeled 
"allies";     the     constituent     republics — 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia— as  "independ- 
ent."   This  myth  is  patently  ridiculous. 
However,  every  possible  effort  must  be 
made  to  see  that  it  does  not — through 
constant  repetition  or  skilled  propaganda 
manipulation — mislead    the    peoples    of 
this  Nat;on  or  the  world.     This  week, 
Captive  Nations  Week,  should  serve  to 
focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world.    It  should  also 
serve  to  remind  those  uncommitted  na- 
tions that  the  most  despicable  aspects  of 
colonialism    and    imperialism    are    still 
existent  within  the  Communist  empire. 
I  earn-jstly  hope,  as  I  am  sure  do  my 
colleagues,  that  the  proclamation  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  will  be  the  first  in 
a  series  of  events  which  will,  sometime 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  lead  to  the 


establishment  of  freedom  in  these  now 
captive  nations. 

In  our  attempt  to  end  the  spread  of 
communism  in  the  free  world  we  must 
not.  and  shall  not,  lose  sight  of  the  plight 
of  those  nations  now  subject  to  the  hor- 
rors of  Communist  domination.  Nor 
shall  we.  under  the  pres.sure  of  present 
crises  in  Berlin  and  Laos,  abandon  our 
commitments,  both  moral  and  material, 
to  the  peoples  of  these  captive  nations. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  wliich  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  435. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  in  his  opinion 
two -thirds  had  voted  in  favor  thereof. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
viere — yeas  367,  nays  12,  not  voting  58, 
as  follows: 


AbbUt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andersen. 

Minn 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

BolUng 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

BromweU 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

BroyhiU 


[Roll  No.  112) 

YEAS— 367 

Bnice 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Iiiass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahUl 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Coad 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Connan 

Cunningham 

Curt  In 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddario 

Dague 

E>anlel8 

Davis, 
James  C. 

E>avls,  John  W. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 


Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlna 

Fallon 

FarbBteln 

PasceU 

Fenton 

Flndley 

Finnegan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Frellnghuysen 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Ga  things 

Gavin 

GUbert 

Ooodell 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Green,  Pa. 

Grifltlths 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hallerk 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 


Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Dl. 

Holtfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Inouye 

J  arm  an 

Jensen 

Joel  son 

Joh.Tnseu 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

J^'nas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keams 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kllday 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kowalski 
Kunkel 

Kvl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinski 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipwcomb 

looser 

McCormack 

MeCulloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

McMiUan 

McSween 

M  cGregor 

Machrowicz 

Mack 

?^^ ;  anuson 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mathias 


Matthews 
May 

Meader 
Merrow 
MlUer,  Clem 
Miller, 

George  P. 
Miiler  NY. 
MUliken 
Mills 
MlnshaU 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorebead, 

Ohio 
Moorhcad,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Mosher 

MOSF 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Nyga&rd 

OBrlen.  l\\. 

O'Hara.  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pas&man 

P&tmau 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Plmle 

Poage 

PoCr 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Bains 

Randall 

RCOCC 

Relfel 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 


Ryan 

St  George 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Sihenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Srhweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Seely -Brown 

Selden 

Shcppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shriver 

Stkes 

Slier 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

.Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thnmpson.  La. 

Ttiompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornberry 
Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

West  land 

Wh  alley 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


NAYS— 12 

Dulski  Hosmer  Ray 

Gross  McVcy  Scranton 

Hlestand  Mason  Taber 

Hoffman,  Mich   Pillion  tJtt 


NOT  VOTING — 58 


Alford 

Alger 

Anfuso 

Avery 

Bailey 

Bass,  N.H. 

Betts 

BUtch 

Boggs 

Bow 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cramer 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Donohue 

Pelghan 


Friedel 

Glalmo 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Grlffln 

Hall 

Hal pern 

Healey 

Jennings 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kllbum 

Kluczynskl 

Lankford 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

Madden 


Michel 

Morrison 

Moulder 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

ONeUl 

PhUbln 

Rivers,  SO. 

Roberts 

Rooney 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

St.  Germain    _ 

Santangelo 

Shelley 

Slbal 

Staggers 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Wels 

Willis 


f 


I 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr  Moulder  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Sibal. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  KUburn. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mrs.  Wels. 

The   vote   was   announced    as   above 
recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. , 
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ALLOTMENT  OF  PAY  IN  EMERGENCY 
EVACUATIONS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2555)  to  provide  for  allotment  and 
advancement  of  pay  with  respect  to 
civilian  employees  of  the  United  States 
in  cases  of  emergency  evacuations  in 
oversea  areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 )    "department"  means — 

(A)  each  executive  department  of  the 
Goverrunent  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

(B)  each  agency  or  independent  estab- 
lishment In  the  executive  branch  of  such 
Government; 

(C)  each  corporation  wholly  owned  or 
controlled  by  such  Government; 

(D)  the  Judicial  branch  of  such  Govern- 
ment; 

(E)  the  General  Accounting  Office; 

(F)  the  Library  of  Congress;  and 

(G)  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  "head  of  each  department"  or  "de- 
partment head"  means — 

(A)  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  with  re- 
spect to  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and 

(B)  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  the  mu- 
nicipal governmcut  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(3)  "United  States",  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  means  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  head  of  each  department  Is 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  payment,  In 
advance,  of  compensation,  allowances,  and 
differentials,  or  any  of  them,  covering  a 
period  of  not  more  than  thirty  days,  to  or 
-  for  the  account  of  each  employee  of  such 
department  (or,  under  emergency  circum- 
stances and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  an  em- 
ployee of  any  other  department)  whose 
evacuation  (or  that  of  his  dependents  or  im- 
mediate family,  as  applicable)  from  a  place 
within  or  outside  the  United  States  is 
ordered  for  military  or  other  reasons  which 
create  imminent  danger  to  the  life  or  lives  of 
such  employee  or  of  such  dependents  or 
immediate  family. 


(b)    subject  to  adjustment  of  the  accox  nt 
of  such  employee  i^  a«°^dance  with  secUo 

4  of  this  Act  and  other  applicable  law,  such 
advance  payment  of  compensation  allow- 
ances and  differentials  shall  be  at  rates  then 
currently  authorized  with  respect  to  such 
employee,   on    the   date   such    advance   pay- 

5  is  made,  under  procedures  of  such 
department  governing  advance  payments  un- 
der this  subsection;  but  such  rates  so  au- 
thorized shall  not  exceed  the  rates  to  which 
such  employee  was  entitled  Immediately 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  order  of  evacu- 

''"(°c"'  An  advance  of  fiuids  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  o;  this  section  shall  be  recoverable 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  or 
the  municipal  goverammc  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  the  case  may  be,  from  such 
employee  cr  his  cst:\te— 

(1 )  by  setoff  a'i;ainst  arcvu^il  romponsn- 
tion,  amovnt  of  retirement  credit,  or  other 
amount  due  such  employee  from  the  Gov- 
ernment o:;  the  United  -States  or  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

•i2)    by  such  other  method  as  may  be  pro- 
vided bv  l!W.  t      „„ 

(d)  The  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned is  authorized  to  waive  In  whole  or  In 
part  any  right  of  recovery  of  an  advance  of 
funds  uncer  sub.sectiou  (a)  of  thLs  section. 
If  it  is  shown  that  such  recovery  would 
be  agalns-;  equity  and  good  conscience  or 
against  the  public  interest 

Sec.  3.  (ai  The  head  of  each  department 
is  authoriied — 

(1 )  to  i^rovlde  for  the  payment  of  mone- 
tary amounts,  covering  a  period  of  not  nv>re 
than  slxtv  days  (except  that  the  President 
mav  extend  such  period  with  respect  to  the 
executive  branch  for  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  additional  days  If  he 
determines  that  the  extension  of  such  period 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Uniled  States),  to 
or  for  the  account  of  each  employee  of  such 
department  (or.  under  emergency  circum- 
stances and  on  a  reimbursable  ba.'^i.-.,  un  e'-i- 
ployee  of  any  other  department)^ 

(A)  whose  evacuation  from  a  place  within 
or  outside  the  United  States  Is  ordered  for 
military  or  other  reasons  which  create  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  life  of  the  employee,  and 

(B)  wlio  is  prevented,  by  circumstances 
bevond  his  control  and  beyond  the  control 
of 'the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
the  mur.icipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  both,  as  applicable,  from 
performing  the  duties  of  the  position  which 
he  held  immediately  prior  to  the  is-vaauce  ol 
s'lch  order  of  evacuation;  and 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  termination  of  pay- 
ment of  saich  amounts. 

(b)  Subject  to  adjr./-tment  of  the  account 
of  such  .'mplnvee  la  accordance  with  section 
4  of  this  Act  and  other  applicable  law.  each 
payment  under  this  .=;ection  shall  be  at  rates 
of  compensation,  all^iwances.  and  dltferen- 
tiaN.  ur  any  of  them,  then  currently  au- 
thorized with  re-spect  to  such  employee,  on 
the  date  such  pavment  Is  made,  under  pro- 
cedurr"s  of  surh  department  governing  p.iy- 
ments  under  this  section.  Such  rates  so 
auth^Tlzed  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  to 
which  such  employee  was  enVtled  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  order  of 
evacuation,  except  that  any  such  employee 
in  the  executive  branch  may  be  granted  such 
additional  allowance  payments  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines  necessary  to  offset  the 
direct  added  cxr,en~es  incident  to  the  evacu- 
ation. 

(c)  Each  period  for  which  payment  of 
amounts  may  be  made  under  this  .section  to 
or  for  the  account  of  an  employee  shall  be 
held  and  considered,  for  all  purposes  with 
respect  to  such  employee,  as  a  period  of  ac- 
tive service  (without  break  in  service) 
rendered  by  such  employee  in  the  employ- 
ment   of    the    Government    of    the    United 


States  or  the  municipal  g.^verument  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec  4  The  head  of  each  department— 
(1)  shall  provide  for  the  review  of  the 
account  of  each  employee  of  such  depart- 
ment in  receipt  of  payments  In  accordance 
with  section  2  or  3,  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  this  Act.  and 

(2»   shall   provide   for   the  adjustment   ol 
the  amotuits  of  such  payments  on  the  basis 
of    (\)    the    rates    of    compensation,    allow- 
•inoes    and  differentials  to  which  such  em- 
niovee  would  have  been  entitled,  under  ap- 
plicable   law    other    than    this    Act.    for    the 
respective  periods  covered  by  such  payments, 
if  lie  had  rendered  active  service,  in  accorci- 
aure    with    the    terms    of    his    appointment, 
during    each    such    period    In    the    position 
which    he   held    immediately    prior    to    the 
L^uance  of  the  applicable  order  of  evacua- 
tion   fnrt    (B)    such    additional    amounts   as 
such  employee  mav  be  authorized  to  receive 
in  accord., I'-ce  with  a  determination  of  the 
President  under  section  3ib)    of  this  Act. 

Sec  5  The  head  of  each  department  is 
authorized  to  establish  procedures  under 
which  each  employee  of  such  department  is 
permitted  to  make  allotments  and  a.sslgn- 
ments  of  amounts  out  of  his  compensation 
for  such  purpose  as  such  department  head 
deems  appropriate. 
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^,  6  (at  To  the  extent  practicable  In 
the  public  interest,  tlie  President  shall  co- 
ordinate the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
respective  departments  in  the  executUe 
br.iuch  under  this  Act. 

lb)  The  President,  with  respect  to  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
nartmopt  concerned,  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriate department  outside  the  executhe 
branch,  shall  prescribe  and  Issue,  or  provide 
for  the  formulation  and  Issuance  of,  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
I.)  carrv  out  the  provisions,  acccmpll.sh  the 
purposes,  and  govern  the  administration,  of 
thli  Act.  Such  regulations  shall  be  issued 
on  or  before  the  ninetieth  day  following  the 
d;i'e  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  ninetieth  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  l.ssuauce. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  department  In  the 
executive  branch  Is  authoriiied  to  prescribe 
-rd  i-^sue  such  regulations  (not  inconsistent 
with  the  regulations  of  the  President  Issued 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  as  arc 
r.ocessarv  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  such  department   head   under 

this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Notwiibstanding  any  provision  oi 
this  Act  or  the  repeal  or  amendment  thereby 
of  any  provUlon  of  law.  and  until  such  time 
as  regulations  prescribed  by  or  under  au- 
thority of  the  President  are  Issued  under 
section  6(ta)  of  this  Act  and  become  effec- 
tive, allotments  and  assignments  of  pay  of 
emplovees  in  the  executive  branch  may  be 
made  in  accordance  with  such  provisions  of 
law  so  amcrded  or  repealed  and  the  regula- 
tions i.ssued  tliereundcr;  and  such  regula- 
tions may  be  amended  or  revoked  In  accord- 
ance with  such  provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  8.  Funds  available  to  each  depart- 
ment for  pavment  of  compensation,  allow- 
ances, and  differentials  to  or  for  the  ac- 
counts of  civilian  officers  and  employees  of 
such  department  also  shall  be  available  for 
payment  of  compen.satlon,  allowances,  and 
differentials  to  or  for  the  accounts  of  em- 
ployees of  any  other  department  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  and  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

Sec,  9,  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  hereby  repealed: 

( I )  The  Joint  Resolution  entitled  "Joint 
Resolution  authorizing  assignment  of  pay 
of  teachers  and  other  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  In  Alaska",  approved 
March  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  824;  48  U.S.C.  171); 
(21  The  paragraph  In  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  June  30.  1906,  under  the  heading 


••Under  the  Department  of  the  Interior", 
under  the  ■ubh.adlng  United  States  Ge- 
ological survey"  and  under  the  caption 
•  sSentlflc  Aaslst  ints  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey" (34  Stat.  "27.  43  USC.  351.  which 
reads  as  follows; 

-The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  to  per  nit  scJentlQc  and  other  em- 
nloyees  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey employed  In  the  field,  to  make  asalgn- 
menui  of  their  pay.  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  pre6<  rlbe.  during  such  tmae  as 
ihey  may  be  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Geologlca  Survey.  And  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Inter  or  Is  further  authorized.  In 
his  discretion,  ui.der  such  regulations  as  he 
mav  prescribe,  to  reimburse  the  sclenUfic 
and  other  empk  yees  for  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  In  the  iischarge  of  their  duties  In 
the  field  and  paid  from  their  personal 
•unds.'  ;  ,  _ 

1.1)  That  part  of  the  Tirst  section  of  the 
\cl  of  Mrv  21.  yjoa.  under  the  heading 
•  Under  the'Depa:tment  of  the  Interior",  un- 
der the  subheading  "United  SUtes  Geolc^l- 
c'.l  '^urvev  •  a.ul  under  the  caption  "For 
General  Expense*  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(35  Stat.  350;  4:t  USC  382..  which  read* 
as  follows 

The  Secrelarj  of  the  li.ierior  is  hereby 
auUiorlzed  to  pernut  the  employees  of  tne 
Reclamatlc::  ScrMce.  while  employed  In  the 
P.eld  to  make  as'lgntrents  of  their  p«y  un- 
der such  regulat  nns  as  he  may  prescribe.  ; 
(4t  The  second  paraeraph  under  the  cen- 
ter heading  "Mi&rnxANEOUs"  and  under  the 
Rid-  heading  "Pr  per  Tests"  in  the  Act  en- 
t'tled  -An  Act  making  appropriaUous  for 
the  Department  if  Agriculture  for  the  tiaci.. 
vear  ending  Jure  "-.irtieth  ^^^^/^"^^^i,'- 
dred  and  ten",  j  pproved  M\rch  4.  1909  (3S 
Stat  1057:  5  USC  529).  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"And  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  auth'^rized  to  permit  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  as- 
signments of  th.?lr  pay.  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  during  such  lime 
as  they  may  be  In  the  employ  of  the  said 
department  ": 

,01    Tl'.e   proviso  contjuned   In  the  second 
pj^ragraph    under   the    center   heading   "DE- 
PARTMENT OP  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR" 
and    under    the    side   heading  "Office  of   the 
Serret.Hrv"  In  th«  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  mak- 
ing  appropriatlc  ns  for  the   legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fisc  U  year  ending  June  thirtieth 
nineteen  hundr  >d  and  eleven,  and  for  otiier 
purposes".  appDved  June  17.  1910   (3«  Sta: 
524;    5  use    K5),  which   reads   as   follows 
•PTOi'ided.  That   the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  Is  h«reby  authorized,  under  such 
regulaUons  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  permit 
officers  and  emfloyees  of  the  several  bureaus 
ar.d   divisions  cf   the   Department   of   Com- 
merce   and   Lai  or    to    assign    their    salaries 
while   absent   fiom    Washington.   District   of 
Colum.bia.  and  employed  In  the  field";   and 
«61   The  Act  ;!ntitled  "An  Act  authortring 
allotment  of  piy  by  civlilan  personnel  sta- 
tioned abroad"    approved   May    14,   1937    (50 
Stat.  166;  5  use.  75c). 

lb)  TT\at  pfut  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  March  4.  1907.  under  the  heading 
■Under  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor"  and  ui.dex  the  subheading  "Coast 
and  Geodetic  liurrey".  as  amended  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  21.  1955  («9 
Stat.  169;  33  XJSC.  8*21.  relating  to  as- 
signments and  allotments  of  pay  of  person- 
nel of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fellows: 

"Corcmisfloned  officers  of  the  United 
States  Coast  snd  Geodetic  Survey  are  au- 
thorized to  make  asslgnmenta  or  allotments 
of  their  pay  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  preacrlbe.". 
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(c>  Section  S«8»(d)  ot  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  Inserting  the  vord  "or"  immedi- 
ately following  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 1 J ; 

(2\  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  Immedi- 
ately foUuwlng  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2>;  and 

( 3 )    by  striking  out  clause  { 3 )  which  reads : 
"(3)    permanent  civilian  employee  of  the 
D  part.nent  of  the  Army  on  duty  outside  the 
United  States;". 

(d)  Section  868fl(d)  of  title  10  of  the 
Lw.ttd  Suici  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  in.'^ertlng  the  word  "or"  Immedi- 
ately following  the  semicolon  at  nhe  end  of 
cl.ivise  (  1    : 

i2)  by  sfa-iklng  out  the  word  "or"  Im- 
mediately following  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2) ;  and 

i3)   by  striking  out  clause  (3)  wtiich  reads: 
"^3)    permanent  civilian  employee   of   the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  on  duty  outside 
the  United  States; ". 


The    SPEAKER.     Is     a     second     de- 
manded? 

Mr    CORBETT.     Mr    Speaker,  I   de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    MURRAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yicki 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  objective  of  H.R.  2555 
5S  to  provide  for  the  estabUshnieni  of  an 
efficient,  orderly,  and  equiUble  proce- 
dure for  the  payment  of  compensation 
and  aliowance.s  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  use  in  the 
event  an  emei-^ency  requires  the  evacua- 
tion of  anployees  or  of  their  immediate 
families  from  their  duty  stations. 

Permissive  authoritr  would  \x  granted 
hv  this  legislation  to  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Library  of  Cor.gress,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
I'jmbia  to  establish  procedures  for  the 
payment   of   compensation   and   allow- 
ances to  Federal  civilian  personnel  or 
their  depeiKlents  in  the  event  an  oner- 
gency  evacuation  is  ordered  for  military 
or  other  reascnas  which  create  imminent 
dkn^er  to  the  life  of  the  employee,  his 
dependents  or  immediate  family.    Pay- 
ment of  the  compensation  nod  allow- 
ances mill  be  at  the  rates  autiorized  for 
the  employee  immediately  priDr  to  evac- 
uation, except  as  additional  payments 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Pr^ident  to 
reimburse    actual    direct    ex;;>enses    in- 
curred by  the  employee  which  are  over 
and  above  the  expenses  the  employee 
would  have  incurred  had  there  been  no 
evacuation. 

The  legislation  also  consoUdates  the 
several  existing  laws  relating  lo  the  allot- 
ment and  assignment  of  coiiipensation 
for  Federal  civilian  employeets  with  their 
differing  conditions  and  limitations,  into 
one  uniform  and  coordinated  standard 
legislative  provision  which  will  govern 
procedures  for  such  allotment  and  as- 
signment of  piy  in  the  cases  of  all  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  in  or  under  the 
departments  and  agencies  covered  by  the 

bill. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  record  clear 
that  this  legislation  is  not  Intended  to 
provide  any  benefits  tor  f  orei^rn  nationals 


who  are  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  work  in  their  own 
countries. 

The  overall  cost  will  not  be  substantial 
since  any  payments  tmder  the  new  pro- 
cedure are  required  to  be  adjusted  later 
to  amoimts  not  exceeding  the  amounts 
the  employee  would  have  been  entitled 
to  under  other  applicable  law,  plus  the 
added  amount  which  may  be  authorized 
by  the  President  to  compensate  the  em- 
ployee for  the  direct  expenses  incurred 
due    to    emergency    evacuation    which 
would  not  have  been  incurred  except  for 
the  evacuation.     The  executive  branch 
w  as  not  able  lo  furnish  any  specific  cost 
estimates  due  to  the  absence  of  any  in- 
formation on  which  they  could  be  based. 
Mr,  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  con- 
stitute standby  authority  to  take  timely 
action,  in  the  national  interest,  in  the 
event  emergency  evacuations  are  neces- 
sary due  to  sudden  or  unforeseen  devel- 
opments in  the  cold  war.     I  beheve  it  is 
necessa:-y  that  this  legislation  be  enacted 
so  that  the  employees  of  all  agencies  can 
be  assured  of  standard  procedures  being 
available  for  the  pjayment  of  their  com- 
pensation and  allowances. 

Mr.  CORBETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
Chairman  Tom  Mchxay  in  expressing 
my  endorsement  of  RSI.  2555,  a  bill 
which  was  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  House  Post  OflBce  and  Ci>'il  Service 
Committee  to  provide  standby  authority 
to  take  appropriate  action  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  employees  or  their  de- 
pendents if  emergMicy  evacuaticois  are 
necessary  due  to  sudden  or  unforeseen 
developments  in  the  cold  war. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  clear 
or  positive  l^islative  pohcy  with  respect 
to  compensating  and  providing  allow- 
ances for  Federal  civilian  employees  and 
their  dependents  who  may  be  ordered 
evacuated  from  duty  stations  for  mih- 
tary  reasons  or  to  safeguard  them  from 
imminent  danger  to  their  lives.     H-R. 
2555  which  has  been  requested  by  the 
Defense  Establishment  through  the  De- 
paitment  of  the  Air  Force  is  desirable 
legislation  and  would  carry  out  the  pol- 
icy which  we  consider  desirable  of  pre- 
paring for  any  contingency  which  may 
occur,  particularly  in  foreign  countries, 
during  this  period  of  international  stress. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  at  what  time 
it  might  be  necessary  to  utilize  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation,  but  in  order  to 
pro\-ide  an  efladent.  orderly,  and  equita- 
ble procedure  for  the  payment  of  com- 
perisation  and  allowances  of  the  civilian 
employees  in  cases  of  emergency,  it  is 
desirable  that  this  bill  be  approved. 

May  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  leg- 
islation is  not  intended  to  provide  any 
benefits  for  foreign  nationals  who  are 
employed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  work  in  their  own  coim- 

No  specific  cost  estimates  are  available 
concerning  this  legislation  because  of 
absence  of  information  on  which  sucli 
costs  could  be  based  and  the  cost  will 
be  largely  determined  by  unforeseen  con- 
ditions which  may  exist  in  the  future 
when  eraergeicy  evacuaticms  of  Federal 
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employees  are  necessary.  However,  the 
overaU  cost  wiU  not  be  substantial  since 
payments  authorized  under  this  biU  are 
required  to  be  adjusted  at  rates  not  ex- 
ceeding amounts  due  the  employees  af- 
fected which  would  have  been  due  them 
under  normal  conditions  plus  added  di- 
rect expenses  incurred  due  solely  to  tne 
emergency  evacuation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  beUeve  it  Is  only  rea- 
sonable that  the  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  to  prepare  for  the  contin- 
gency, which  we  hope  will  never  occur, 
but  for  which  we  must  be  prepared. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  more  requests  for  time. 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  Gross].  ^    x    *    n 

Mr  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  should  like  to  comment  on  this  use  of 
suspension  of  the  rules  to  consider  leg- 
islation.    I  was  under  the  impression 
and  it  was  so  stated  when  the  packmg  of 
the  Rules  Committee  was  voted,  that  we 
were  going  to  get  legislation  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee under  normal  procedure.     I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  a  session  smce 
I  have  been  a  Member  in  which  more 
resort  has  been  made  to  suspension  of 
the  rules  than  in  this  Congress.    I  won- 
der what  has  happened  to  the  revamp- 
ing of  the  Rules  Committee  to  provide  a 
ready  vehicle  for  the  bringing  of  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
procedures,  whereby  there  would  be  the 
opportunity  for  ample  debate  and  the 
offering  of  amendments,  all  of  which  is 
denied  under  suspension  of  the   rules. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  leadership  in  the 
House  can  teU  us  why  we  are  getting  all 
these   bills   under   suspension   now.     I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  a  question 
or  two  concerning  this  biU.    Why  is  it 
deemed  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  employees  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  municipal  employees? 
Mr.  MXJEIRAY.    I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  had  an 
official  request  that  this  amendment  be 
included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  just  that  simple— 
you  had  an  official  request.  No  reason; 
just  a  request.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman another  question:  Did  the  De- 
partment of  State,  which  insisted  on  this 
bill,  ever  testify  in  behalf  of  it? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  in  error,  the  State  De- 
partment did  not  ask  for  this  bill,  the 
Department  of  Defense  requested  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  say  the  State  Department  is  not 
interested  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  do  not  recall  any- 
body from  the  State  Department  ap- 
pearing on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  bet  your  life  they 
did  not  appear  on  this  legislation,  and 
it  is  a  strange  thing  because  any  num- 
ber of  these  employees  are  in  foreign 
countries  and  they  will  be  benefited  if 
this  is  a  benefit,  but  I  cannot  understand 
why  we  should  single  out  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  these  ad- 
vance payments  or  allotments  to  their 
dependents  in  the  event  of  an  emergen- 
cy.    Why  should  municipal   employees 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  singled 
out  over  and  above  municipal  employees 
of  Chicago.  New  York  or  any  other  city? 
Does  anyone  care  to  answer  that— I 
would  be  glad  to  have  an  answer  from 

anyone.  ,  .  _,  ..  ^ 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  tne 
gentleman  will  yield— the  gentleman 
wants  an  answer.  They  are  here  where 
they  can  put  on  the  heat  better. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see,  simply  because 
they  put  on  the  heat. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  and 
they  also  entertain  some  folks,  do  you 
not  know — that  heps.  . 

Mr  GROSS.  As  I  understand  it.  m 
the  payment  of  these  advance  payments 
or  allotments,  they  can  be  made  directly 
to  the  dependents.  Is  that  the  story- 
are  we  changing  the  law  so  that  allot- 
ments can  be  made  directly  to  depend- 
ents—and over  what  period  of  time?  Do 
I  understand  this  can  be  done  for  120 
days  plus  the  original  30  days?  What 
is  the  time  limit  or  the  time  factor ;  does 
anybody  know? 

Mr  MURRAY.    I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  advance  payments  are  only 
authorized  for  30  days. 
Mr.  GROSS.    They  are  what? 
Mr.  MURRAY.    They  are  only  author- 
ized for  30  days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  stiU  cannot  under- 
stand the  answer  of  the  gentleman.  It 
is  30  days?  If  so.  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  120-day  provision  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  advance  payment 
is  for  30  days. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  on  the  commit- 
tee Now  if  this  information  you  are 
seeking  is  classified,  why  do  you  ask  for 

it  here? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  realize  until 
today  that  it  was  classified  information. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
seem  to  be  unable  so  far  to  get  it  and 
knowing  the  long  hours  you  spend 
through  the  night  in  looking  over  these 
reports  and  knowing  your  attendance  at 
committee  meetings.  I  wonder  why  you 
have  to  ask  for  it  here  and  why  did  you 
not  get  it  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tried  to  get  the  same 
information  at  that  time,  and  I  then 
commented  on  the  fact  that  the  State 
Department,  one  of  the  chief  benefi- 
ciaries, if  there  is  any  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  It.  was  not  present  and,  ap- 
parently, was  not  to  be  called  before 
the  committee.  I  asked  this  question 
and  could  not  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  my 
colleague  will  wait  just  a  moment,  with 
all  due  respect,  should  you  not  be  care- 
ful in  these  times  of  great  danger  about 
disclosing  secret  information— you  are 
asking  about  the  State  Department. 
What  business  have  you  to  a.s'-  about  the 
State  Department? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  have  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  The  State  Department, 
as  I  have  said  many  times,  has  its  long 
nose  in  everything  around  here,  espe- 
cially trying  to  run  the  entire  Govern- 
ment, and  maybe  we  should  never  ques- 
tion anything  they  want  or  do  or  say. 


Maybe  we  ought  to  just  roll  over  and 
play  dead.  The  time,  apparently,  is 
coming  when  all  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  have  to  do  is  cash  their  pay 

checks. 

I  never  could  understand  why.  with 
the  largest  evacuation  of  American  civil- 
ians in  the  history  of  this  country  in 
Korea  in  1950,  there  was  no  clamor  for 
this  legislation.  Approximately  11  years 
have  gone  by  since  Korea  and  now  we 
suddenly  have  to  rush  this  bill  through 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  Why  was 
this  legislation  not  necessary  dm-ing  and 
after  Korea?  At  no  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country  were  more  Americans 
evacuated  from  a  danger  zone  than  in 
Korea,  and  yet  11  years  have  gone  by 
before  somebody  suggested  this  legisla- 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
answer  is  easy,  the  New  Frontier  had  not 
arrived. 

Mr  GROSS.    I  guess  that  does  it. 

So  here  we  are  today  asked  to  legalize 
advance  payments  to  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  their  dependents 
in  the  continental  United  States  as  well 
as  abroad,  without  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  costs  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation. 

You  can  do  this  if  you  want  to:  I  want 
no  part  of  it  without  further  and  sub- 
stantial proof  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
necGss&ry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  JohansenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objections  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   JOHANSEN.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
bill  under  consideration,  H.R.  2555.  was 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  before 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  after  the  explanation  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  by 
providing    standby    authority    for    the 
President  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments   and   agencies   of    the   executive 
branch  which  may  be  necessary  to  exer- 
cise in  times  of  emergency. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
permissive   authority   to   executive   de- 
partments and  agencies  to  allow  civilian 
employees  at  places  outside  the  United 
States  or  at  such  other  places  as  the 
President  may  designate,  under  speci- 
fied emergency  conditions,  to  make  allot- 
ments from  their  pay  for  the  support  of 
their  families  or  for  other  proper  pur- 
poses, and  to  permit  such  employees  up 
to  30  days'  advance  pay.    The  bill  will 
also  provide  for  the  continuance  of  pay 
of  such  civilian  employees  if  they  are 
required  to  evacuate  their  oversea  places 
of  duty  under  the  specified  conditions. 
During   this  period   of   international 
crisis,   in  my   judgment,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary in  the  event  of  emergency  condi- 
tions, particularly  in  foreign  countries, 


so  that  our  civilian  employees  and  their 
dependents  are  adequately  protected. 
This  authority  which  is  proposed  to  be 
granted  the  executive  branch,  the  ju- 
dicial branch.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. Library  of  Congress,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  exercised  only  in  times  of  emer- 
gency to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  orderly,  efficient,  and  fair  procedures 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  and 
allowances  of  Federal  civilian  employees. 
Emergency  evacuations  have  already 
occurred  in  certain  Instances.  For  ex- 
ample, in  southeast  Asia,  where  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  enactment 
Lif  this  legislation  will  be  highly  desir- 
able. 

I  am  satLsfied  that  the  cost  of  this 
legislation  is  not  obtainable  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  do  not  know  where  these 
emergency  conditions  will  occur  in  the 
future  and  certainly  we  all  trust  they 
will  not  occur,  but  we  must  be  prepared 
to  maintain,  particularly  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, a  continuity  of  U.S.  policies  through 
the  continued  duties  and  activities  of 
our  civilian  employees. 

While  I  am  prepared  to  support  this 
legislation,  with  respect  to  Federal  civil- 
ian employees,  I  wish  to  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  our  committee  that  it  is  not  to 
be  extended  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
nationals  who  are  employed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  coUeag\ies 
including  our  distinguished  chairman  in 
urging  the  approval  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Broyhill]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Virguiia  is  recognized 
for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl  2555. 

First,  it  has  been  asked  as  to  why 
this  bill  was  brought  up  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  rather  than  requesting 
a  rule  from  the  Rules  Committee.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  legislation  would  be 
noncontroversial.  It  Is  simple  and  clear 
legislation.  We  attempted  to  have  it 
considered  on  the  Consent  Calendar  but 
objection  was  raised  or  request  was  made 
that  It  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
That  is  the  reason  we  are  considering  it 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

As  has  been  explained,  the  pm-pose  of 
this  leglslaUon  is  to  provide  clear  and 
outstanding  authority  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  and  allowances  to  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  who  are  required 
to  evacuate  an  area  for  military  reasons 
when  there  is  a  threat  to  their  safety 
and  security;  and,  also,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  it  applies  to  all  depaitments 
of  the  executive  branch,  the  judicial 
brancli.  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
the  Library  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  applies  to  all 
Federal  employees  with  the  exception  of 
employees  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Some  evacuations  have  been  necessary 
in  the  past,  and  it  Is  very  likely  that 
necessity  for  emergency  evacuation  will 
occur  in  the  future,  because  we  all  know 
we  are  spread  all  over  the  world  today; 
we  have  bases  in  practically  every  part 
of  the  world,  with  many  civiUan  em- 
ployees in  those  areas.     For  example. 


we  had  a  group  of  employees  in  Vien- 
tiane back  in  1960.  They  were  required 
to  evacuate  that  area  and  were  moved 
over  to  Bangkok.  Later  when  the  sit- 
uation eased  there  some  of  those  em- 
ployees were  moved  back  to  Laos;  some 
remained  In  Bangkok  to  carry  out  var- 
ious other  assignments,  and  then  soaxe 
employees  were  reassigned. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  only  thing  that 
worries  me  about  the  bill  or  gives  me 
some  concern,  about  the  evacuation  of 
employees  overseas  is  employees  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

How  many  representatives,  members. 
or  employees  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  do  we  have 
overseas? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  purpose  of  in- 
cluding the  Library  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  is  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  situation  occurring  here. 
Mr.  BROWN.  Of  course  they  mi«ht 
have  an  emergency  in  my  hometown 
and  be  evacuated.  Does  the  genUeman 
think  we  ought  to  evacuate  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
my  hometown? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Indeed,  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  situation  for  military 
reasons  or  in  case  there  is  danger  to  their 
safety. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Why  should  they  not 
provide  that  any  Federal  employee  shall 
be  evacuated? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.    It  does. 
Mr.  BROWN.    And  the  taxpayers  who 
may  not  be  on  the  Federal  payroll. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  It  does  not  provide 
for  evacuation  necessarily.  It  provides 
an  advance  payment  of  salaries,  also  a 
continuaUon  of  that  salary  for  60  days. 
while  they  aie  awaiting  reassignment. 
It  does  not  pay  the  expenses  of  evacu- 
ation but  an  advance  in  salaries.  Reim- 
bursement can  be  claimed  later. 

Now  let  me  complete  my  statement. 
The    purpMDse    of    this   legislation   is  to 
clarify  the  authority  which  was  exer- 
cised in  this  evacuation  at  Laos  occur- 
ring last  summer.    In  the  event  of  an 
emergency    evacuation,   this   legislation 
authorizes  an  advance  payment  of  30 
days"  salary,  and  only  30  days  in  advance 
at  the  same  salaries  the  employees  were 
receiving  prior  to  the  time  of  evacuation. 
Then  it  provides  for  60-day  sji'aries  while 
that  employee  is  awaiting  reassignment. 
Without  this  authority,  and  in  the  case 
that  occurred  in  Laos  last  year,  if  that 
occmred  again,  without  this  clear-cut 
authority,  those  employees  would  have 
to  be  disbanded  and  sent  back  home. 
Then,  when  the  situation  was  eased,  we 
would  have  to  come  back  over  here  to 
the  United  States,  rehire  them,  and  go 
to  the  expense  of  shifting  them  over  to 
Laos,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  traimng 
new  employees.      This  is  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  Government  to  have  this 
clear-cut  authority.     As  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  said,  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  advance  payment  or  payment  for 
the  60 -day  period  while  awaiting  reas- 
signment  in  the   case   of   foreign   na- 


tionals. What  this  bill  does  is  to  clarify 
the  situation  as  I  have  pointed  it  out. 
It  gives  the  authority  that  is  being  exer- 
cised by  some  agencies  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment, but  It  Is  a  question  whether  they 
have  the  right  to  exercise  that  authority. 
This  makes  It  clear,  with  no  misunder- 
standing whatsoever.  It  provides  for  ad- 
vance payment,  a  temporary  payment, 
while  employees  are  awaiting  reassign- 
ment. It  puts  it  all  under  one  complete 
clear  title. 

Mr.    YOUNGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.     I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGETR.  The  gentleman  says 
this  should  be  allowed  for  evacuation  of 
Federal  employees  wherever  they  exist. 
That  is  not  provided,  is  It?  We  have 
more  Federal  employees  in  California 
than  there  are  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles 
and  Vandenberg  are  as  important  and 
more  likely  to  have  an  emergency  than 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Let  me  reply  to  the 
gentleman  by  stating  that  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  evacuation  in  CaUfor- 
nia  for  military  reasons,  or  on  account 
of  any  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  em- 
ployees, this  bill  provides  for  30  days' 
advance  payment  in  order  that  they  may 
be  evacuated. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Anywhere  in  the 
Nation? 

Mr.    BROYHILL.     Anywhere    in    the 

Nation. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Why  did  the  gentle- 
man say  the  District  of  Columbia,  then? 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  Because  the  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
qua.si-Federal  employees.  It  has  to  be 
spelled  out  as  a  separate  proposition. 

I  may  point  out  that  military  per- 
sonnel today  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency evacuation,  if  orders  are  given, 
can  receive  advance  payments.  Their 
salaries  can  continue  while  they  are 
awaiting  reassignment  elsewhere.  So,  we 
are  not  doing  anything  differently  here 
for  civilian  employees  than  is  already 
provided  for  the  military  service  people. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now,  why  do  you 
single  out  the  municipal  employees  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  municipal  employees  any- 
where else  in  the  country? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Because  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal I  think  the  gentleman  knows  that. 
Mr  GROSS.  Of  course  I  know  that. 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  And  they  are  quasi- 
Federal  employees  that  come  under  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You  say 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  It  is  the 
capiUl.  He  is  in  some  doubt  since  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  ctime  hei-e. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  there  is  some  doubt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  what  about 
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our  legislative  employees?    Why  are  they 
excluded?  ^_ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  expired.    All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Murray. 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  2555. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  in 
his  opinion  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
had  voted  in  favor  thereof. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  285,  nays  87,  not  voting  64, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  113] 
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Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Pike 

PUcher 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RUey 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 


YEAS— 285 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Ashley 

Ashznore 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Ayrea 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Baas,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

BroyhlU 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahUl 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corraan 

Cunningham 

C'U'tln 

Cirtls,  Mass. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis 
James  C. 

Davis,  John  W 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 


Diggs 

Dominlck 

Dooley 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

FasceU 

Fenton 

Finnegan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frellnghioysen 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gavin 

Gilbert 

Goodell 

Grant 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Qubser 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Joel  sen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 


Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kllday 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McCormack 

McE>owell 

McFall 

McMillan 

McSween 

Mack 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

MarshaU 

Mathias 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mllliken 
Mills 
Monagan 
'  Montoya 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
,  Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nix 

NorreU 
Nygaard 
O'Brien,  Dl. 
CHara,  ni. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
Osmers 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 


III. 


Andersen 

Minn. 
Anderson 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Auchlncloss 
Baker 
Battln 
Becker 
Beermann 
Bell 
Berry 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Brown 
Bruce 
Clancy 
Collier 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Devlne 
Dingell 
Dole 
Dumo 
Ellsworth 
Pindley 
Fulton 
Goodllng 
Gross 


Alford 

Alger 

Anfuso 

Bailey 

Bass.  N.H. 

Betts 

Blitch 

Boggs 

Bow 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Derwinskl 

Donohue 

Felghan 

Glalmo 

Glenn 

Granahan 


Saund 

Schenck 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

SUer 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

SUfTord 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

NAYS— 87 

Haley 

Marsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Hull 

Jensen 

.lonas 

King,  NY. 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

McCvilloch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

Michel 

Miller,  NY. 

Mlnshall 

NOT  VOTING — 64 


Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Wlckersham 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zclcnko 


Moeller 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Nelsen 
O'Konskl 
Ostertag 
Pillion 
Plrnip 
Ray 
Reece 

Rhodes.  Ariz 
Rlehlman 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Rous  se  lot 
St.  George 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherer 
Schneebell 
Short 
Shrlver 
Smith.  Calif. 
Taber 
Taylor 
Utt 
Vanlk 
Westland 
Whltener 
Younger 


Gray 

Grlffln 

Hall 

Halpern 

Healey 

Jennings 

Keams 

Kee 

Keogh 

KUbum 

Kluczynskl 

Lankford 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Madden 

Morrison 

Moulder 

Multer 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  NY. 

ONeUl 

Phllbln 


Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rooney 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Shelley 

Slbal 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

We  is 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wlnstead 


Keogh  with  Mr.   Cramer. 
Delaney  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Rooney  with  Mrs.  Wels. 
Santangelo  with  Mr.  Kearns. 
Anfufio  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Machrowlcz  wltH  Mr.  Derwinskl. 
Healey  with  Mr.  Glenn. 
Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New 

O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Roude- 

Jennlngs  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Willis  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Williams  with  Mr.  Slbal. 
Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Griffin. 
Steed  with  Mr.  Norblad. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Cohelan  for,  with 
Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Felghan  and  Mr.  St.  Germain  for,  with 
Mr.  Betts  against. 

Mr.  Glalmo  and  Mr.  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr. 
Kllburn  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr,  Multer  for,  with  Mr. 
Alger  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

York. 

Mr. 
bush. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr.  CONTE  changed  his  vote  from 
nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  pay  with  re- 
spect to  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  in  cases  of  emergency  evacuations, 
to  consoUdate  the  laws  governing  allot- 
ment and  assignment  of  pay  by  such  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  to 
assume  that  other  bills  listed  for  con- 
sideration under  the  suspension  of  rules 
of  the  House  this  afternoon  will  not  be 
called  up? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  those  bills  will  not  be 
called  up.        

WHY  DIDNT  THE  AMERICAN  BANK- 
ERS AND  AUTO  DEALERS  TESTIFY? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  have  not  been  convinced  that  big 
corporations  can  influence  the  passage 
or  defeat  of  legislation  or  influence  peo- 
ple to  act  against  their  own  Interest  or 
the  public  interest.    Here  is  example  A. 

This  case  in  point  is  in  H.R.  71,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler],  to  prohibit  manufacturers 
of  motor  vehicles  from  engaging  in  fi- 
nancing and  insuring  installment  sales 
of  motor  vehicles. 

It  is  a  bill  to  restrain  monopolistic 
practices  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
automobiles  and  permit  survival  of  lo- 
cally owned  banks  and  other  local  finan- 
cial institutions.  A  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  has  completed  hearings 
on  the  bill,  and  I  hope  it  soon  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

WORST    KIND    OF    MONOPOLY 

It  is  the  worst  kind  of  monopoly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  a  huge  firm  like  General 
Motors,  which  makes  many  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  from  selling  automo- 
biles, also  is  permitted  to  multiply  these 


millions  of  dollars  of  profit  by  financing 
their  sales  through  a  nationwide  branch- 
banking  system  innocently  called  Gen- 
eral Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  This  is 
^reed  at  its  worst.  The  same  thing  can 
be  said  about  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings.  I 
testified  for  the  bill  because  the  present 
practice  is  murderous  to  small  independ- 
ent financial  institutions.  And  the 
longer  it  is  permitted  to  continue,  the 
worse  it  will  be  for  our  bankers  and  our 
small  communities  whose  prosperity  de- 
pends on  healthy  local  business  firms. 

BANKERS    SILENT    AS    DEATH 

I  will  not  go  into  that  further  at  this 
time,  but  I  had  to  give  you  this  back- 
ground to  get  to  what  is  bothering  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  that  stood  out 
most  eloquently  at  those  hearings  was 
the  dead  silence  from  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  Why  did  not  the 
American  Bankers  Association  testify  in 
favor  of  the  bill?  This  is  a  biU  that 
would  help  their  business  and  would  be 
in  the  public  interest.  Mr.  Speaker, 
banks  are  chartered  and  operated  to 
make  a  profit,  but  that  charter  provides 
that  they  also  must  .serve  the  public. 
The  ABA  is  made  up  of  big  and  little 
banks  all  over  the  country.  This  bill  will 
help  the  little  banks,  particularly. 

For    what   strange    and   unexplained 

reason  did  the  banks  not  testify?    Etoes 

a  big  corporation  wield  such  powerful 

influence  over  our  economy?     Have  the 

bankers  abdicated   to   the   tentacles  of 

GMC's  national  money-lending  system? 

Could  one  huge  corporation  possibly 

cause   unknown   difficulties   to   another 

national    business    group    if    favorable 

testimony  were  given  on  a  bill  that  would 

help   the   latter   group   as  well   as   the 

country?    Or,  perhaps  the  bankers  were 

just  too  tired  to  testify?     No;  I  do  not 

think  so.     But  it  would  be  interesting 

to  know  the  reason. 

NOTHING     FROM     DEALERS     EITHER 

Another     group     interests     me.     Mr. 
Speaker.    Where  was  the  testimony  from 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associ- 
ation?    Here,  again,  was  deathly  cold 
silence.    The  automobile  dealers  I  know 
are  leading  citizens  in  their  communi- 
ties, and  I  guess  this  is  general  every- 
where.   It  seems  incredible  that  this  big 
organization   would   not    appear  before 
the  committee.    Since  it  directly  affects 
the  business  of  every  dealer  in  the  coun- 
try, one  would  think  NADA  representa- 
tives would  have  been  among  the  first  on 
the  firing  line  to  testify  one  way  or  the 
other.     They  suiely  have  to  be  for  or 
against  something  that  directly  affects 
their   daily    lives.     This    is   a   situation 
where  the  automobile  manufacturer  of- 
ten makes  more  from  the  financing  and 
insuring  than  the  dealer  does  from  the 
.sale  of  an  automobile.     Could  they  be 
influenced?     Are  the  dealers  afraid  of 
losing  their  franchises?    What  is  so  at- 
tractive about  refraining  from  testifying 
on  legislation  with  which  one  is  directly 
concerned?    Why  were  the  leaders  silent 
as  a  tomb? 

The  automobile  makers  claim  their 
moneylending  operation  is  a  benevolent 
gesture  to  help  auto  buyers  purchase  cars 


on  time  at  modest  interest  rates.  Now, 
if  General  Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler 
are  so  public -spirited,  if  they  are  so  be- 
nevolent, so  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  why  do  they  not  make  loans  at 
low  interest  rates  to  their  dealers  with  a 
firm  requirement  that  the  dealer,  in 
turn,  keep  the  interest  rate  down  in 
making  installment  sales.  Then  the 
dealer  could  handle  the  financing,  and 
the  profit  he  made  on  the  sale  and  the 
financing  would  be  kept  in  the  local 
community  and  plowed  back  into  the 
community's  economy.  If  they  want  to 
help  the  dealers,  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
Are  the  manufacturers  so  selfish  they 
cannot  be  satisfled  with  the  profit  made 
on  the  sale  of  the  product  they  make? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  these  ques- 
tions because  I  do  not  know  the  answers. 
I  wish,  sir,  I  did. 

The  Celler  bill  should  be  passed  in  the 
public  interest  to  prevent  a  nationwide 
branch  banking  system. 


FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP  AND  DIREC- 
TION FOR  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  25  the  President  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  concerning  urgent 
national  needs.  His  words  conveyed  the 
serious  conditions  which  confront  our 
Nation  and  which  threatened  its  peace 
and  security.  A  whole  section  of  the 
Presidents  message  was  devoted  to  civil 
defense. 

By  his  personal  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject' the  President  has  shown  himself 
willing  to  face  up  to  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  disagreeable  problems  of 
our  times.  The  President  has  said  in 
effect  that  the  Nation  should  stop  fool- 
ing itself  about  civil  defense.  It  is  a 
kind  of  national  insurance  which  we 
must  have,  which  we  can  afford,  and 
which  should  no  longer  be  postponed  or 
merely  talked  about.  The  time  of  na- 
tional danger  is  now  and  not  in  some 
remote  future. 

The  civil  defense  program  will  cost 
money.  The  President  suggested  that 
even  the  beginnings  of  a  new  civil  de- 
fense program  will  more  than  triple  the 
pending  budget  request  for  civil  defense. 
This  means  $300  million  or  more  for  a 
new  start  toward  an  effective  civil  de- 
fense program. 

In  this  era  of  the  cold  war,  we  spend 
$40  billion  a  year  or  more  for  bombers, 
missiles,  and  other  war  machines.  Civil 
defense  costs,  even  at  the  stepped -up 
rate  required,  would  be  a  very  small  part 
of  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  money 
should  be  the  least  of  our  worries  when 
the  very  existence  of  our  beloved  country 
and  the  whole  free  world  is  at  stake.  Of 
course,  as  legislators  who  control  the  na- 
tional policy,  we  want  a  full  return  for 
eveiT  dollar  of  defense  investment.  We 
want  a  civil  defense  program  that  will 


protect  the  people  rather  than  one  that 
simply  provides  jobs  for  political  hacks, 
and   produces   mountains   of   literature 
which  nobody  reads. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  now 
are  giving  serious  and  careful  thought  to 
the  future  shape  of  our  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. We  learn  from  his  message  of 
May  25  that  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  will  be  reconstituted 
as  an  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
This  means  that  the  large,  helter-skelter 
semioperating  agency,  divided  between 
Battle  Creek  and  Washington,  will  be 
transformed  into  a  compact  planning 
agency,  to  remain  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President. 

We  learn  also  from  the  President's 
message  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  be  called  upon  to  play  a  large  and 
important  role  in  civil  defense.  Appar- 
ently responsibilities  for  a  civil  defense 
shelter  program  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  also,  I  under- 
sund,  other  civil  defense  functions  re- 
lated to  a  shelter  program  will  go  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

This  announced  assignment  or  alloca- 
tion of  functions  has  created  concern  in 
some  quarters  whether  we  are  about  to 
witness  a  military  takeover  in  the  civil 
defense  field.  Let  me  say  immediately 
that  we  should  not  be  carried  away  by 
slogans.  I  hope  and  trust  that  we  shall 
not  get  into  an  argument  about  who  will 
do  the  task  of  civil  defense  when  we  have 
not  yet  found  firm  agreement  on  what 
the  tasks  are,  or  the  level  of  national 
effort  required. 

I  am  not  interested  in  bureaucratic 
maneuvering  and  empire-building.  I  am 
interested  in  an  effective  civil  defense  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  large  resources  to  contribute 
to  a  civil  defense  program,  and  these 
resources  should  be  employed  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  issue  the  necessary  orders,  that 
he  will  continue  to  exert  strong,  positive 
leadership  for  civil  defense,  and  that  this 
leadership  will,  in  accord  with  our  tradi- 
tional outlook,  be  civihan  in  nature. 

Most  Americans  know,  although  they 
do  not  like  to  think  about  it,  that  a 
nuclear  attack  would  shatter  the  founda- 
tions of  normal  living.  Heroic  efforts 
and  unaccustomed  sacrifices  would  be 
demanded  for  the  repair  of  the  torn  and 
battered  fabric  of  our  Nation.  If  we 
make  no  comprehensive  plans,  if  we  do 
not  prepare  ourselves  for  the  blow — 
which  we  hope  never  comes — then  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  military  will  take 
complete  command  in  an  emergency. 
Bayonets  will  condition  our  responses, 
and  the  harsh  disciplines  of  military  or- 
ganization will  regulate  our  work  and 
welfare. 

Martial  law  in  its  more  primitive 
sense — where  civil  institutions  are  un- 
able or  not  permitted  to  function,  and 
military  sovereignty  is  supreme — is  no 
longer  an  adequate  concept  for  our 
times.  We  need  to  devise  new  forms  of 
control  in  which  all  the  resources  of  the 
Nation,  all  institutions— military  and 
civil  alike— are  utilized  for  the  common 
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oToridlng  purpoees  of  survival,  recu- 
peratton.  and  recovery  aftfer  a  nuclear 
attack. 

New  in  a  sense,  yet  old  in  our  c<Hi- 
stitutional  structure  and  tradition,  is 
this  Joining  <A  military  and  civil  au- 
thMity  at  the  apex  of  govwiunent.  The 
President  in  his  own  eoMtitutimial  per- 
son is  both  the  civil  hoad  of  Oovernment 
and  the  Ckunmander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

In  time  of  emergency,  in  time  of  war, 
we  look  to  the  great  moral  and  legal 
authority  of  the  President  to  mobilize 
the  Nation's  resources  and  direQ|^  its 
people  to  those  national  tasks  that  war 
demands  of  all  of  us. 

Nuclear  war,  involving  weapons  of 
enormous  and  unimaginable  destructive 
power  demands  Federal  leadership  smd 
direction  of  vastly  enlarged  scope  and 
intensity.  The  President — if  he  shoxild 
be  eaared— or  his  lawful  successors  in 
ofBci,  will  take  command.  There  will 
be  tasks  for  the  military  to  do.  There 
will  be  tasks  for  the  civil  agencies  of 
Government — Federal,  State,  and  local. 
All  the  Nation's  remaining  energies 
and  resources  must  be  pooled  In  a  com- 
mon effort  to  preserve  the  Nation.  Con- 
tinuity of  civil  government  must  be 
maintained  wherever  possible  so  that 
this  effort  Is  directed  to  the  best  na- 
tional advantage  and  so  that  we.  do  not 
subject  ourselves  to  more  military  dic- 
tatorship than  absolutely  necessary. 

If  we  plan  wisely,  I  foresee  a  civilian 
type  of  martial  law  which  would  permit 
the  exercise  of  full  emergency  authority 
by  the  President  and  would  embrace  all 
civilian  as  well  as  military  resources  of 
the  Nation.  Unlike  martial  law  ir»  the 
traditional  sense,  the  system  I  envision, 
would  utilize — rather  than  suspend — all 
civilian  institutions  surviving  the  ene- 
mies' attack,  including  the  civil  courts 
and  elected  officials  of  Government. 

Under  such  a  system,  arrangements 
could  be  developed  for  resumption  of  full 
control  and  leadership  at  the  State  level 
by  the  duly  constituted  State  authorities 
in  the  postattack  period,  when  Federal 
direction  was  no  longer  required.  Pre- 
emergency  planning  of  this  general  form 
would  safeguard  our  traditional  Federal - 
State  constitutional  structure  and  in- 
sure that  postattack  recovery  operations 
would  proceed  in  a  governmental  envi- 
ronment compatible  with  our  constitu- 
tional democratic  society. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  will  hold 
hearings  on  civil  defense  to  examine  the 
new  program,  the  pending  reorganiza- 
tions at  the  Federal  level,  the  proposed 
assignments  of  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  other  matters.  We  will 
also  have  outstanding  students  of  civil 
defense  to  help  us  evaluate  the  na- 
tional level  of  effort  in  this  field,  the 
research  needs,  and  the  civil  defense 
planning  implications  of  new  technical 
studies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  also  as  a  mem- 
ber and  now  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  have  made 
civil  defense  one  ol  my  most  important 
congressional  studies.  The  Military 
Operations    Subcommittee    commenced 


its  investigations  and  studies  in  this 
field  in  1955.  Our  first  basic  report, 
still  valid  in  every  easentlal  sense,  was 
issued  In  196«.  We  knew  then,  as  we 
do  now,  that  this  is  not  a  popular 
subject. 

But  we  also  know  that  it  is  an  impor- 
tant subject,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all,  because  it  concerns  the  very  sur- 
vival of  om:  people  and  our  Nation  and 
our  Western  civilization. 

There  is  a  great  lag  between  the  on- 
nishing  technology  of  war  and  the  social 
and  economic  adjustments  which  are  re- 
quired. This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
civil  defense.  It  is  difficult  for  our  people 
and  our  leaders  in  Government  to  realize 
that  this  new  kind  of  nuclear  warfare 
demands  a  new  kind  of  effort — an  effort 
which  this  Nation  must  make  if  it  wants 
to  survive. 

We  should  reexamine  ou"  stated  posi- 
tion of  retaliation  after  enemy  attack 
Ttiis   does   not   mean   that   we   should 
adopt  the  philosophy  of  preemptive  war. 
It  does  mean  that  we  must  state  clearly 
and  firmly  our  intention  to  take  any  .step 
at  any  time  to  protect  our  country.    Our 
posture  of  complete  incapability  to  ab- 
sorb a  svuTDrise  nuclear  attack,  with  our 
inability  to  estimate  the  chaos  in  the 
postattack  era,  casts  grave  doubt  over 
our  ability  to  counterpunch  effectively. 
Our  incapability  to  absorb  a  surprise  at- 
tack exists  because  we  have  refused  as  a 
Nation  to  face  the  new  and  revolutionary 
degrees  of  destruction  which  are  inherent 
in  multimegaton  nuclear  weapons  and 
warheads.     If    we    are    to    deal    from 
strength  at  the  diplomatic  table  whether 
it  be  in  Berlin  or  with  some  future  Soviet 
ultimatum  we  must  have  that  strength. 
It  must  be  a  strength  of  military  power 
capable   of   striking    an   effective   blow 
without  either   technological  or  philo- 
sophic handicaps. 

It  must  be  a  strength  also  which  is 
based  on  the  capacity  to  absorb  an  enemy 
strike.  Today  we  have  an  offensive  mili- 
tary capability  if  it  is  not  crippled  by 
self-imposed  restrictions  based  on  a  lack 
of  comprehension  of  the  ruthlessness  of 
the  Communist  purpose.  Today  we  do 
not  have  the  military  capability  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation  against  nuclear  attack. 
I  regret  that  this  is  true,  but  I  regret  far 
more  the  blindness  and  stupidity  of  men 
in  positions  of  leadership  who  have  re- 
fused to  face  this  grim  fact  and  take 
those  nonmilitary  steps  which  could 
save  millions  of  American  lives,  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  war.  The  time  for  the 
preparation  of  nonmilitary  protection 
may  be  all  too  short.  The  hour  of  danger 
may  be  nearer  than  we  think. 


PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEERS  FOR 
RURAL  EDUCATION  WORK  IN 
CHILE 


the  House  the  selection  of  two  fine  young 
men  from  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  for  Peace  Cotps  volunteers 
for  rural  education  work  in  Chile.  Forty 
volunteers  for  this  mission  were  sheeted 
nationwide  and  It  is  a  source  of  great  re- 
joicing among  my  constituents  that  2  of 
the  40  came  from  the  great  Second  Con- 
gressional Ettstrict  of  Illinois. 
The  two  young  men  are : 
Daniel  McCarty.  23.  of  7149  South 
Crandon  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.,  received 
his  BJ^.  degree  this  year  from  CorneU 
University,  where  he  speclaliaed  in  Span- 
ish, fine  arts,  and  Latin  American  his- 
tory. He  is  an  outdoorsman  and  is  handy 
with  a  variety  of  tools. 

Martin  T.  Ronan,  22.  of  1734  East  71st 
Place.  Chicago.  111.,  received  his  A.B.  de- 
gree in  communication  arts  and  soci- 
ology this  year  from  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  He  was  a  campus  leader. 
serving  as  president  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Society  of  Mary  during  his  juniw:  and 
senior  years.  He  also  participated  in 
track. 

Training  of  the  40  volunteers  for  the 
mission  in  Chile  will  begin  on  July  20  at 
Notre  Dame  University.  South  Bend, 
ind..  continuing  for  a  period  of  2  months. 
The  Chilean  Institute  of  Rural  Edu- 
cation, a  nonsectarlan  private  organiza- 
tion, widely  recognized  for  its  work  in 
basic  education  and  rxiral  colnmunity 
development  among  the  peasants  and 
small  farmers  of  rural  Chile,  will  utilize 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  its  oper- 
ating centers  and  selected  villages.  The 
volunteers  will  work  with  trained  Chil- 
ean educators  in  family  education,  hy- 
giene, organized  recreation,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  small  farming  methods  and 
demonstrations.  Volunteers  will  include 
both  men  and  women. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame,  acting 
as  the  agent  of  the  Indiana  Conference 
of  Higher  Education,  representing  34  In- 
diana institutions,  will  offer  intensive 
training  courses  in  Chilean  area  studies, 
including  Chilean  culture,  traditions,  and 
history;  refresher  courses  in  U.S.  his- 
tory, government,  culture,  political  and 
social  life,  et  cetera ;  physical  and  medi- 
cal training;  and  Spanish.  Many  of  the 
volunteers  have  some  degree  of  fluency 
in  that  language,  and  the  others  will  be 
intensively  coached  to  give  them  the 
requisite  degree  of  proficiency  f or,  their 
work. 

The  40  volunteers  will  be  sent  to  Chile 
following  the  successful  completion  of 
the  Indiana  training  program.  A  num- 
ber slightly  in  excess  of  that  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  the  training  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  continuing  selection 
process  during  the  training  j)eriod. 
Upon  arrival  in  Chile,  the  volunteers 
will  be  given  additional  orientation,  lan- 
guage and  technical  training  in  the  Chil- 
ean Institute's  training  center. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  and  proud  to  announce  to 


UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  5 
it  was  announced  that  Israel  had  accom- 
plished the  remarkable  feat  of  launch- 
ing a  rocket  50  miles  into  space.  This 
space  vehicle  was  manufactured  in  Israel 
and  demonstrated  the  great  technologi- 
cal development  of  this  Middle  Eastern 
democracy  which  is  the  first  small  na- 
tion in  this  field. 

Two  days  after  the  firing  of  Shavit  II 
the  State  Department  announced  that  it 
had  issued  an  export  license  to  a  west 
coast  manufacturer  for  the  export  of 
rockets  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It 
is  difficult  tC'  justify  the  issuance  of  this 
export  licenf  e  on  the  basis  of  our  desire 
to  have  other  countries  engage  in  scien- 
tific exploration  when  the  U.A.R.  does 
not  have  a  proper  scientific  program. 
The  fact  is  Uiat  these  rockets  will  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  July  23  celebra- 
tion of  the  revolution  which  brought 
Nasser  to  power.  In  approving  the  sale, 
the  United  States  aids  the  propaganda 
campaign  cf  the  U.A.R  .—a  country 
which,  according  to  Nassers  own  decla- 
rations, is  8t  war  with  the  democracy 
of  Israel. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  considering  approval 
of  the  rocket  sale.  I  wired  the  Secretary 
of  State  th(>  following  telegram,  dated 
July  7,  1961 : 

Urge  you  suspend  export  license  issued  to 
Ztnuny  Corp.  of  California  permitting  sale 
of  rockets  to  U.A.R. 

I  am  informed  tliat  U  A  R  does  not  have 
proper  scientific    program   for    use   of   these 

In  my  opinion  the  rockets  will  be  used  In 
connection  with  July  23  celebration  of  Nas- 
ser's rise  to  power  for  propaganda  purposes. 
It  Is  possible  by  analyzing  components  and 
fuel  for  the  U  A.R.  to  obt.ain  military  in- 
formation. 

United  Sta-.es  should  not  aid  U.A.R.  in 
propaganda  or  military  efforts. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  license  has  not 
been  suspended.  I  suspect  that  the  rock- 
ets already  may  be  on  the  way  to  the 
U.A.R.  I  think  this  incident  points  up 
the  need  foj  reflection  upon  our  Middle 
East  policy.  It  should  be  concerned  with 
reducing  tensions  in  that  area.  This  sale 
will  have  an  opposite  effect. 


masses.  They  could  tell  us  that  our  way 
of  life  is  infinitely  better,  but  they  would 
no  doubt  tell  us  as  well  that  their  Com- 
munist masters  have  every  intent  of 
beating  us  to  the  ground  in  order  to  ren- 
der commtmism  supreme.  They  would 
tell  us  that  the  drive  of  communism  to- 
ward world  supremacy  is  irrevocable, 
and  that  peaceful  coexistence  has  as  its 
ultimate  intention  only  the  jack-boot 
enforced  quiescence  of  serfdom. 

If  the  captive  nations  could  si^eak. 
they  would  belie  the  apptasing  utter- 
ances of  those  who  would  htive  us  believe 
that  communism  has  taken  root  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  To  lie 
still  with  a  bayonet  at  your  throat  is  not 
to  admit  that  might  makes  right. 

Let  us  realize  what  the  cai^tive  nations 
have  to  say — that  we  have  a  fight  to  the 
death  on  our  hands.  Perhaps  our  war 
will  be  one  of  economic  attrition  rather 
than  nuclear— it  is  to  be  hoiked  that  this 
is  so— but  a  fight  it  will  be  nevertheless. 
Om-  duty  is  to  win — which  \ve  cannot  do 
with  half-hearted  determination. 

Perhaps  we  have  grown  ix)  complace- 
ment  with  luxury  to  fully  commit  our 
energies  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  If 
this  be  true,  we  do  not  des-Brve  to  carry 
the  banner  of  freedom.  There  are 
others,  starving  in  Eastern  European 
ghettos  or  shivering  in  Sit>erian  prison 
camps,  who  would  wave  that  flag 
proudly  if  they  could. 

Let  us  remember  the  heroes  who  died 
in  search  of  freedom  lest  we  forget  that 
our  liberties  are  worth  infinite  sacriflce. 
Let  us  respond  to  the  example  of  the 
captive  nations  with  full  courage  so  that 
wc  may  do  them  full  honor. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous cons*  nt  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  ia  the  Record. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  to  me  represents  a  time  when 
we  all  ought  to  do  a  little  serious  think- 
ing. Close  ro  100  million  people  are  pres- 
ently being  suppressed  behind  a  barbed - 
wire  line  sretching  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic.  What  does  this  mean  to 
those  of  us  sitting  safely  here  today? 

Beyond  that  frontier  of  falsehood 
known  as  the  Iron  Curtain  dwell  people 
who  could  tell  us  many  things.  If  they 
could  speak,  they  could  tell  us  of  block- 
long  queues  for  bread  and  potatoes,  bleak 
and  state-.supervised  poverty  in  lands 
where  the  realization  of  socialism  has 
ostensibly  brought  untold  benefits  to  the 


THE  UN-AMERICANS 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise;  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  there 
was  recently  published  a  book  titled  "The 
Un-Americans,"  whose  subtitle,  describ- 
ing it  as  the  first  fully  do<:umented  ac- 
coimt  of  the  notorious  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities— how 
their  abuse  of  power  is  being  met  by  a 
growing  opposition,  clearly  suggests  the 
scurrilous  nature  of  this  publication.  It 
is  published  in  a  paperback  edition, 
over  300  pages,  priced  at  60  cents,  by 
Ballantine  Books.  Inc.,  of  New  York,  and 
is  obviously  meant  to  reach  as  wide  an 
audience  as  possible. 

This  publication  does  not  come  as  a 
surprise  to  the  House  committee.  Some 
months  ago  we  were  advised  of  the  prep- 
aration made  for  the  compilation  of  this 
venomous  item,  which  strikes  frantically 
like  a  cornered  viper.  In  calling  this 
mendacious  volume  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  I  do  so  with  a  degree  of  re- 
luctance, for  I  have  no  desire  to  swell 
the  coffers  of  the  Communist  Party  by 
stimulating  its  sale.  But  I  must  point 
out  an  outstanding  forensic  effort  that 
will  long  remain  unmatched  in  the  left- 
wing  catalog  of  criminal  libel  aimed  to 


discredit  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  your  chairman. 

The  release  of  this  volume  is  reminis- 
cent of  similar  efforts,  still  in  progress, 
to  discredit  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  its  famous  Director — see 
"Efforts  by  Communist  Conspiracy  To 
Discredit  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  Its  Director,"  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  23.  86th  Congress,  1st  session. 
April  10,  1959,  a  series  of  articles  docu- 
mented by  Edward  J.  Mowery.  Pulitzer 
Prize  journalist,  from  the  Newark.  N.J.. 
Star-Ledger.    The  Communist  program 
in  that  respect  was  likewise  a  carefully 
planned  and  concerted  movement,  led  by 
the  Communists  under   a  front  which 
they  called  the  Emergency  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee,  a  group  which  now  mas- 
querades under  the  front  called  the  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Abolish  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  this  com- 
mittee.   Receiving  support  from  appar- 
ently diverse  sources,  the  high  point  of 
the    campaign    against    the    FBI    was 
reached  on  May  4,  1958,  when  the  Ca- 
nadian-born industrialist,  Cyrus  Eaton, 
in  a  telecast  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation's Fund  for  the  Republic,  delivered 
a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  FBI  on 
ABC-TV,  which  was  followed  on  Octo- 
ber 18  by  the  publication  of  a  special 
edition  of  the  weekly  organ,  the  Nation, 
containing  a  60-page  massive  attack  on 
Hoover  and  the  FBI.    The  purpose  was 
to  lav  the  groundwork  to  capture  or  ren- 
der impotent  the  FBI  when  Hoover  steps 
down,  and  to  harass  the  FBI's  investi- 
gation of  subversion.    The  attack  falsely 
minimized  the  Communist  designs  as  a 
myth,  and  suggested  that  the  FBI's  ef- 
forts were  incipient  fascism,  aiitilabor. 
and  Gestapo. 

The  suggestions  in  "The  Un -Ameri- 
cans "  flow  in  an  identical  vem.  Here 
again  the  Conununist  program  of  sub- 
version within  the  United  States  is  ridi- 
culed as  a  myth,  and  the  committee  is 
pilloried  as  a  hate  group.  There  is  an 
absurd  attanpt  to  link  the  committee 
to  anti-Semitic,  anti-Negro.  anti- 
Catholic,  and  anti-immigrant  prejudices. 
I  need  quote  only  one  of  many  examples 
from  the  volume: 


HUAC  hates  the  subversive  in  much  the 
same  wav  that  the  anti-Semite  hates  the 
Jew.  the  "racist  hates  the  Negro,  the  funda- 
mentalist hates  the  Catholic.  th%  patrloteer 
hates  the  alien.  But  unlike  Its  frequently 
frustrated  nongovernmental  counterparts. 
HUAC  can  do  something  about  its  hate.  It 
can  give  direct  expression  to  Its  hostility  by 
punishing  Its  objective.  What  tells  us  most 
clearly  that  HUAC  Is  a  hate  group  is  the 
exposure  system.  Exposure  speats  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hate  group:  It  Is  hat^  in  action. 

The  personalities  of  many  of  HUACs 
leaders  and  staff  members  are  figures  in  a 
gallery  of  hate. 

The  volume  also  seeks  to  minimize  the 
legislative  purposes  and  function  of  the 
House  committee.  The  Watkins  case  is 
constantly  cited  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  subsequent  decision  in  the  Baren- 
blatt  case,  which  jarred  the  conspiracy, 
wherein  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  speaking 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  acknowledged 
the  considerable  contribution  of  this 
committee  to  legislation  designed  to  curb 
subversive    activities.      Of    course    the 
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thnist  of  the  volume,  asd  the  Conunu- 
n\mi.  purpose  iA.  as  in  the  caae  of  the  at- 
tack on  the  FBI,  to  render  this  commit- 
tee ioopotent  or  to  abolish  it,  to  curb 
the  investigation  of  subversion,  to  con- 
ceal the  (voration  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
to  forestall  the  adoption  of  legislation 
designed  to  frustrate  Communist  sub- 
version. 

The  author,  Prank  J.  Donner,  is  dis- 
creetly described  in  the  foreword  by  the 
publisher  as  a  constitutional  lawyer. 
Nothing  more  than  that.  And  the  rea- 
son for  such  descriptive  brevity  in  this 
man's  background  will  appear  obvious. 
On  February  16.  1959.  the  Committee 
<m  Un-American  Activities  issued  a  re- 
port titled  "C«nmunist  Legal  Subver- 
sion: The  Role  of  the  Communist 
Lawyer."  At  page  35  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing appears: 

FkAinc  J.  DoNKES,  New  Yokk 

Frank  Donner  wm  Identified  by  a  number 
of  wltiMwes  before  tills  oommlttee  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Oaountmlst  cell  comprlMd  of  lawyers 
employed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Herbert  Puchs,  a  former  Communist  who 
had  helped  to  organize  this  cell  In  1937  and 
actively  participated  In  It  until  his  transfer 
from  Washington  in  1&42,  testified  on  Decem- 
ber IS,  1955,  that  Frank  Donner  was  one  of 
the  NLRB  lawyers  who  Joined  his  conspira- 
torial Communist  group. 

On  December  14,  1955,  Mortimer  Riemer, 
another  former  number  of  the  Communist 
cell  in  the  K1.RB,  confirmed  pnichs'  testi- 
mony regarding  Prank  Donner.  Donner  was 
again  identified  by  ex- Communist  Harry 
Cooper  on  March  1 ,  1956. 

n-ank  Donner,  on  Jime  38.  1955,  appeared 
as  a  witness  before  this  committee.  Although 
admitting  he  was  employed  by  the  NLiRB 
fnnn  1940  untU  1945  in  the  LltlgaUon  Sec- 
tion, he  invoked  the  first  and  fifth  amend- 
ments when  he  was  qviestloned  concerning 
Communist  Party  membership  and  affilia- 
tions. Mr.  Donner  was  confronted  with  a 
U.8.  ClYll  SCTTlce  Commission  questionnaire 
be  had  signed  on  June  3.  1943,  while  em- 
ployed by  the  NLRB.  On  this  official  form, 
he  had  replied  "No"  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  held  membership  in  a 
Comm\ini8t  organization.  Conceding  that 
the  signature  was  his,  Mr.  Donner  nevertlie- 
less  Invoked  the  fifth  amendment  when  asked 
by  the  committee  If  he  had  been  truthful  in 
his  statement  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Frank  Donner  was  recently  named  general 
counsel  for  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America.  This  Com- 
munist-controlled union,  which  was  ousted 
by  the  CIO  in  1950,  is  a  recognized  bargain- 
ing agent  in  many  of  our  vital  defense  in- 
dustries. The  UE  in  a  recent  pamphlet  de- 
scribed its  new  counsel  as  being  recognized 
as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  NLRB 
law.  It  failed  to  mention  that  Donner  was 
publicly  identified  as  being  a  member  of  a 
conspiratorial  Communist  cell  while  em- 
ployed as  an  attorney  at  the  NLRB  in  the 
1940's. 

Frank  Donner  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  held  in 
February  1949.  In  1953  he  was  elected  a  vot- 
ing member  of  the  board  of  directors  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference working  group  of  the  national  con- 
ference of  the  guild  to  be  held  in  October 
at  the  Barblzon  Plaza.  He  was  again  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  in  1954. 

At  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born 
on  October  11.  1966,  one  of  the  lawyers 
saluted  for  their  work  aiding  this  Com- 
munist-controlled organization  was  Prank 
Donner. 


Donner  hafl  on  different  occasions  been 
engaged  as  a  speaker  for  the  Emergency  Olvtl 
Llbertiee  Oommlttee,  an  organlBation  cited 
as  Commimist  controlled  by  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Speaking  on  such  topics 
as  "Informers  as  a  Means  of  Suppression," 
and  "Informers  as  Tools,"  Donner  has  ex- 
coriated all  Individuals  who  have  been  of 
assistance  to  congressional  committees. 

After  the  above  report  was  printed, 
Donner  was  recalled  as  a  witness  before 
this  committee  on  March  11,  1959,  in 
hearings  held  at  Pittsburgh  in  connec- 
tion with  an  investigation  of  "Problems 
of  Security  in  Industrial  Establishments 
Holding  Defense  Contracts."  At  pages 
456-459  of  the  record  the  following  ap- 
pears : 

Mr.  Arxns.  Are  you  now  a  member  oX  the 
Communist  Party? 

Mr.  DONMKK.   No. 

Mr.  AsENS.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  ? 

Mr.  DoNNiE.  I  will  answer  that  question 
since  the  last  time  I 'testified,  and  the  an- 
answer  is  "No.  '  Now,  2  weeks  ago  you  circu- 
lated a  smear  about  me  that  I  was  a  member 
of  a  national  Communist  elite.  How  dare 
you  come  here  now  and  ask  me  whether  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party?  Why 
didn't  you  think  of  it  then? 

Mr.  AaiNS.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party? 

lidr.  DoNwrai.  I  incorporate  the  answer  I 
gave  before  this  ctmunlttee. 

Mr.  ScHERKK.  I  ask  you  to  direct  the  wit- 
ness to  answer  the  question  to  get  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  Willis.  You  are  directed  to  answer  the 
question. 

yr  DoNNEH  I  decline  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion prior  to  the  tlnie  I  answered  before,  as 
to  the  time  I  answered  before  in  1956. 

I  Incorporate  that  answer  by  reference  and 
my  answer  new  and  since  then,  I  deny  that 
I  have  been  a  Commimist.     Now,  make  the 

most  of  it. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Mr.  Akeks.  Have  you  ever  resigned  tech- 
nical membership  in  the  Communist  Party? 

Mr.  DoiTNER.  You  see,  that  question,  as  you 
know,  suggests  something  which  is  not  in 
evidence  so  I  can't  answer  it. 

Mr.  AaiNS.  I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  witness  be  ordered  and  di- 
rected to  answer  the  question  or  invoke  his 
constitutional  privileges. 

Mr.  Donner.  I  cant  answer  that.  I  don't 
invoke  my  constitutional  privileges. 

Mr.  Abkns.  Then  I  respectfully  suggest  he 
be  directed  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  DoNwni.  I  never  resigned  and  you  have 
no  evidence  I  Joined,  so  there  you  are. 

Mr.  ScBEREB.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
you  Joined? 

Mr.  Donner.  Well,  oh 

Mr.  Willis.  We  have  no  evidence  that 

;  Mr.  Donner.  Let's — you  want  me  to  say 
whether  I  resigned  from  the  Communist 
Party.  That  is  like  asking  me  when  I 
stopped  beating  my  wife. 

Mr.  Arxns.  Were  Herbert  Ruchs  and  Mor- 
timer Riemer  In  error  when,  under  oath  be- 
fore this  committee,  they  swore  that  while 
they  were  In  the  Communist  Party  they 
knew  you.  sir,  as  a  member  of  that  con- 
spiratorial apparatus? 

Mr.  DoMNEK.  Why  don't  you  say  about 
what  time  they  swore? 

Mr.  Abkns.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully 
suggest  the  witness  now  be  ordered  and 
directed  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Donner.  I  Incorporate  in  response  to 
that  question  the  same  answer  I  gave  when 
I  testified  in  Washington  about  those  ques- 
tions. 


Donner  acknowledges  that  he  received, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  assist- 


ance from  various  sources,  most  of 
which  are  of  extremely  dubious  validity 
and  ui>on  which  I  will  not  take  time  to 
comment.  But  I  should  like  to  note  two 
sources,  namely,  the  Easton  Express,  and 
particularly  Bertram  Edlses  to  whom  the 
author  expresses  hinvself  as  being  under 
a  heavy  obligation.  Begiiming  at  page 
36  of  the  aforementioned  committee 
report,  the  following  appears: 

Bnmuic  Bdisks,  Calxvobnia 
This  committee  made  an  investigation  of 
Communist  activities  in  the  Ban  Francisco, 
Calif.,  area  in  1963.  At  the  hearings  held 
on  December  3.  Bertram  Edlses  was  IdenU- 
fied  as  a  member  of  the  political  affairs  com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  by  Charles 
D.  Blodgett,  a  former  Communist  and  former 
reporter  for  the  Dally  People's  World.  He 
was  again  Identified  on  June  19,  1967,  by  Dr. 
Jack  Pstten,  another  former  CommimUt 
who  recognized  the  Ideological  fallades  of 
the  Communist  Party  line. 

Edises  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  legal 
staff  of  the  East  Bay  ClvU  RighU  Congress 
since  Its  Inception.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
was  brought  out  in  sworn  testimony  that 
Edlses  was  assigned  by  the  Communist  Party 
to  work  with  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  In  the 
East  Bay  area.  In  1947  he  was  chairman  of 
the  organization,  and  he  has  also  held  the 
positions  of  general  counsel  and  chief  cotin- 
sel  of  this  Communist-front  organization. 
The  CRC  retained  Edlses  to  represent  certain 
defendants  In  both  State  and  Federal  courts. 
The  activities  of  Bertram  Edlses  on  twhalf 
of  the  Communist  Party  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Civil  Rights  Congress.  In  1944 
he  was  elected  as  an  alternate  member  of  the 
State  committee  of  the  Communist  PollUcal 
Association.  In  1980  he  was  a  candidate  of 
the  Independent  Progressive  Party  for  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Alameda  County. 

Edlses  was  one  of  the  bay  area  lawyers 
who.  In  a  1949  statement,  protested  the  ac- 
tion of  Judge  Medina  when  the  Judge  sen- 
tenced a  group  of  defense  lawyers  for  con- 
tempt as  a  result  of  their  conduct  in  the 
Smith  Act  trial  of  top  Communist  Party 
leaders  In  New  York. 

An  article  by  Bertram  Edlses  appeared  In 
the  summer  1958  edition  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  publication,  the  Lawyers 
Guild  Reriew,  in  which  Edlses  again  attacked 
the  contempt  sentences  against  the  lawyers 
in  the  New  York  Smith  Act  trtaL  KntiUed 
"Contempt  of  Court  and  the  Lawyer:  The 
Unequal  Combat,"  the  article  classified  legal 
proceedings  Involving  Communist  leaders  as 
political  trials  in  which  the  courts  are  used 
for  the  State's  attempted  suppression  of  un- 
popular opinion.  Declaring  that  such  trials 
have  been  productive  of  bad  law  and  bad 
tempers.  Edises  asserted  that  "It  Is  therefore 
no  accident  that  among  the  least  defensible 
decisions  In  contempt  cases  have  been  those 
arising  directly  or  Indirectly  out  of  the  antl- 
Communlst  hysteria." 

Some  of  the  other  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations supported  by  Edlses  are  the 
Washington  Committee  fOT  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, an  organization  whose  alleged  purpose 
was  defending  civil  liberties  in  general  but 
actually  Intended  to  protect  Communist  sub- 
version from  any  penalties  under  the  law, 
and  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy, an  organization  which  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  bold  advocate  of  treason. 
The  California  Labor  School  had  Edlses'  serv- 
ices as  a  teacher.  He  also  supported  the 
Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  a  Commimist  front  which 
sought  to  paralyze  America's  will  to  resist 
Communist  aggression  by  Idealizing  Russia's 
alms  and  methods.  The  Daily  People's 
World,  a  Communist  propaganda  cngan 
which,  according  to  the  sworn  testimony  of 
one  of  its  former  reporters,  was  used  for  di- 
recting the  Communist  movement  and  giving 


Instruction  to  the  fringe  of  the  Communist 
movement,  has  had  the  support  and  praise  of 
Bertram  Edlses  for   many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
Lain  the  House  to  note,  or  specifically  to 
refute,  the  countless  falsehoods,  perver- 
sions, and  distort  ons  embraced  within 
the  pafjes  of  Donnir's  volume.  They  are 
found  in  every  page.  Tliere  would  not 
be  time  enough  remaining  in  this  ses- 
sion to  comment  upon  the  author's  sins 
of  commission  anl  omission.  I  simply 
call  your  attention  to  a  volume  which 
most  perfectly  embraces  and  epitomizes 
the  Communist  line  and  technique  in 
the  present  energetic  program  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  discredit  a  neces- 
sary and  useful  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  committee  however  which  stands 
as  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  forward 
movement  of  the  Communist  conspirswjy 
within  our  borders  That  line:  Destroy 
that  which  obstnii  ts  the  course  of  the 
conspiracy.  The  technique:  Bury  the 
truth,  agitate.  Tlie  end  justifies  the 
means. 

For  the  instruction  and  guidance  of 
his  odious  and  criminal  band,  Lenin  long 
ago  laid  down  the  doctrine  and  precepts 
for  Communist  propaganda,  aimed  to 
destroy — not  to  enlighten.    He  said: 

The  wording  [of  our  press  campaign 
against  our  political  foe]  Is  calculated  to 
provoke  in  the  reader  hatred,  disgust,  con- 
tempt. •  •  •  This  wording  must  really  be 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  provoke  the  worst  no- 
tions, the  worst  suspicions  about  the  ad- 
versary; it  must  sow  discord  in  the  ranks 
•  •  •  and  be  the  opposite  of  phrasing  which 
would  convince  and  c<»Tect. 

These  precepts  have  since  been 
slavishly  followed  by  his  adherents. 
Frank  J.  Donner  in  his  volume  most 
clearly  demonstrat^-s  the  application  of 
these  vicious  and  degraded  precepts  of 
Lenin,  to  which  all  Commimists  are 
bound  by  the  discipline  of  the  party. 

I  have  often  stated  that  the  success 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  and  the  importance  of  Its 
work  and  efforts,  can  be  measured  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  intensity  of  the  Com- 
munist effort  to  destroy  it.  This  year 
we  may  expect  to  witness  the  high  point 
of  that  Communist  effort,  of  which  we 
have  been  warned  both  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  last  national  convention  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  in  the  program 
prepared  by  a  serf  of  that  party.  Frank 
Wilkinson,  for  the  Communist  front — 
the  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee — 
which  he  spearheaded  prior  to  his  recent 
incarceration,  and  which  was  organized 
August  1960.  Thiii  program  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Congkessional  Record  for 
May  3.  1961,  page  7239,  at  the  instance 
cf  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Bruce,  of  Indiana. 

The  drive  to  discredit  this  committee 
coincides  with  the  present  massive  peace 
effort  of  the  world  Commimist  conspir- 
acy, which  is  designed  to  weaken  Ameri- 
can security,  to  disarm  and  to  destroy  us. 
For  we  are  at  a  critical  stage  of  world 
history,  with  Berlin  and  Germany  at 
stake  and  world  power  at  balance. 
Which  way  will  tlie  scales  tip?  At  a 
most  conservative  estimate,  the  Com- 
munist Party  within  our  borders  will  be 
expending  this  year  not  thousands,  but 


millions  of  dollars,  in  its  propaganda  ef- 
forts. In  the  creation  of  fronts,  paid  ad- 
vertising, and  the  dissemination  of  its 
tainted  literature.  This  estimate  may  be 
Judged  in  relation  to  the  last  official  esti- 
mate I  have  seen  of  the  total  amount 
expended  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  for  propaganda  aimed  at  the 
non-Commimlst  world.  George  V.  Allen, 
then  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  told  the  Overseas  Press  Club  on 
September  23,  1958,  that  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  amount  expended  by  the 
Communists  for  the  year  1957  was  be- 
tween $500  million  to  $750  million.  And 
we  have  every  indication  that  the 
amount  for  such  purposes  in  subsequent 
years  has  steadily  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  modern  war — the 
battle  of  words,  as  well  as  of  weapons. 
Perhaps  the  issue  will  be  decided  i.n  part 
by  the  pen  and  not  entirely  by  the  :;word. 
But  in  this  battle,  this  committe«^  this 
Congress,  and  all  true  Americans  shall 
use  the  weapon  of  truth.  The  fair.hless, 
the  evil,  the  false,  the  betrayers  of  our 
people  and  of  all  mankind — the  Frank  J. 
Dormers,  and  those  in  complicity — will, 
in  the  end.  I  am  sure,  perish  in  thi?  face 
of  truth  and  decency. 


BUREAU    OF    LAND    MANAGEMENT 
OBSERVES    ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  as 
a  people,  use  anniversaries  or  birthday 
occasions  as  a  means  of  greeting  our 
friends  and  taking  stock  of  activities. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure 
that  on  this  day  I  send  best  v^ishes  .o  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  all  my  other  friends  i:ri  the 
Bureau  and,  at  the  same  time,  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  amiiver- 
sary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bireau 
of  Land  Management  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Bureau  was 
15  years  old  yesterday  and,  I  submit,  has 
taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agencies  in  our  Government. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  its  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  had  a  mutually 
cooperative  working  relationship  with 
the  Bureau  during  this  15-year  period. 
This  cooperative  relationship  continues 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  know  will  continue. 

Historically,  we  should  remember  that 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management;  was 
created  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1946  (^60  Stat.  1097.  1100)  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  President  Truman  on  May 
16. 1946,  with  its  provisions  effective  July 
16,  1946.  The  reorganization  plan  con- 
solidated the  General  Land  Office,  n'hich 
had  been  established  In  1812,  with  the 
Grazing  Service,  created  in  1934,  in  or- 
der to  center  into  the  new  Bureau  of 
Ijand  Management  exclusive  resp-onsi- 
bility  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  administer  the  vast  public  domtiln  of 
the  United  States. 


The  five  major  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  indicate  the 
scope  of  its  activities  and  the  wide  im- 
pact on  the  economy  of  our  Nation: 
range  management,  mineral  develop- 
ment— ^including  oil  and  gas  and  cover- 
ing the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  well 
as  dry  land  areas — surveying,  through 
its  cadastral  engineering  unit,  the  vast 
unsurveyed  public  lands,  timber  man- 
agement on  the  public  domain  generally 
as  well  as  the  revested  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia Railroad  and  the  reconveyed  Coos 
Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  general  man- 
agement, conservation,  and  disposition 
of  public  lands. 

It  is  therefore  with  friendship  and 
good  wishes  that  I  join  in  marking  this 
significant  date.  The  Bureau  has  grown 
in  its  first  15  years  and  has  therefore 
had  many  growing  pains.  I  am  sure 
that  under  the  supervision  of  our  former 
colleague.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  and  the  directorship 
of  the  former  staff  consultant  to  your 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Karl  S.  Landstrom.  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  will  in  ttie  years 
ahead  expand  its  service  to  the  country 
through  a  program  of  enlightened  man- 
agement of  the  important  natural  re- 
sources under  its  jurisdiction. 


WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  ACT 
OP  1961 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  has 
been  designated  as  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1961.  President  Ken- 
nedy transmitted  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress  last  Thursday  and  recom- 
mended its  enactment.  The  legislation 
was  developed  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  and  incorpo- 
rates principles  and  procedures  already 
included  in  a  number  of  bills  pending 
in  the  Congress.  The  legislation  imple- 
ments the  recommendations  of  the 
PresidCTit  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant matters  facing  our  Nation  in  the 
years  ahead  is  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  wise  use  of  our  limited  water 
resources.  Ikiaximum  beneficial  use  of 
water  rests  upon  the  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  plarming  by  both  Federal 
agencies  and  States.  This  legislation 
will  encourage  and  make  p>ossible  such 
planning. 

Briefly,  the  l^islation  provides  for  es- 
tablishing a  Water  Resources  Council 
and  river  basin  commissions  and  au- 
thorizes financial  assistance  to  States 
for  water  resources  planning.  The 
Water  Resources  Council  would  be  an 
interdepartmental  group  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  coordinating  river  basm 
plans  and  for  maintaining  a  continuing 
study  of  water  supply  requirements  and 
management.    The  first  major  task  of 
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the  Council  would  be  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  formulating  and  evaluating 
water  resources  projects.  The  Council 
would  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Representatives  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  would  participate  in 
tlie  work  of  the  Council  when  appro- 
priate. The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
would  be  designated  by  the  President, 
and  President  Kennedy  has  advised  the 
Congress  that  he  w-ould  designate  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  first 
Chairman. 

The  regional  or  river  basin  commis- 
sions authorized  by  the  legislation  would 
prepare  and  keep  up  to  date  compre- 
hensive, integrated,  joint  plans  for  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources.  Exist- 
ing laws  would  not  be  modified  or  super- 
seded and  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  works  and  improvements  would 
continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  States,  or  lo- 
cal groups. 

The  authorization  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  would  enable  them  to 
play  a  more  effective  role  in  planning  for 
the  development  and  conservation  of 
water  and  related  land  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  several 
other  committees,  in  addition  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, have  jurisdiction  in  the  field  of 
planning  and  developing  our  water  re- 
sources, particularly  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  want  to  assure  these  com- 
mittees that  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  cooperate  with  them 
to  the  fullest  extent.  I  will  keep  these 
.  committees  advised  of  our  plans  for  con- 
sidering the  legislation.  The  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  will  wel- 
come their  participation  and  will  give 
full  consideration  to  their  views  and  rec- 
ommendations. 


FIRM  STAND.  BUT  NO  PANIC.  ON 
BERLIN 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  newspaper  edi- 
torial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  herewith  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  July  16.  1961,  is- 
sue of  the  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  Sunday 
Journal.  The  editorial  entitled  "Firm 
Stand,  but  No  Panic,  on  Berlin,"  follows: 
Firm  Stand,  but  No  Panic,  on  Berlin 

Somewhere  between  Berlin  and  Washing- 
ton the  United  States  and  Its  European  al- 
lies seem  to  be  getting  their  wires  crossed. 

Here  at  home,  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  ordered  yet  another  review  of  the  $42.7 
billion  defense  appropriation  which  has  Just 
cleared  Congress.  A  callup  of  oxir  Reserve 
or  National  G\iard  divisions  also  Is  being 
considered.     The  Air  Force  is  openly  seeking 


more  funds  for  big  bombers  as  a  result  of  the 
impressive  airshow  staged  recently  by  the 
Soviets. 

Presumably,  President  Kennedy  is  seeking 
to  Impress  the  seriousness  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  upon  the  American  people  and  also 
to  discourage  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
from  any  Ideas  of  forcing  a  showdown  over 
the  divided  former  German  capital. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  American  people 
will  be  aroused  to  a  state  of  alarm  if  nothing 
else.  Only  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  among  us  can 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
Berlin.  That  Americans  have  learned  to  live 
with  Berlin  crises  does  not  mean  that  they 
should  ignore  the  latest  one,  or  are  unworried 
about  it.  But  they  know  that  the  Russians 
have  provoked  crises  before,  only  to  back 
down  in  one  of  their  periodic  gestures  for  the 
easing  of  world  tension. 

But  a  partial  mobilization  of  Reserves 
cannot  possibly  be  of  any  use  In  the  imme- 
diate defense  of  Berlin  and  may  strike  our 
allies  as  a  move  born  of  panic  There  is 
not  yet  any  panic  in  Western  Europe.  Sen- 
ator Hubert  Humphrey,  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota, has  just  returned  with  the  report  that 
Khrushchev,  faced  with  staggering  food 
shortages,  "is  not  ready  to  go  to  war  over 
Berlin."  Conditions  are  far  from  quiet  in 
the  Communist  East  German  vassal  state, 
and  the  latest  flareup  has  merely  stepped 
up  the  mortal  outflow  of  refugees. 

And  If  anybody  should  be  worried,  it  is 
West  German  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
But  he  has  just  returned  from  a  morale- 
boosting  trip  to  the  beleaguered  city  to  re- 
port that  panic  was  gripping  East  Germany, 
not  West  Berlin.  He  foresees  solutions  to 
the  problems  that  look  so  difficult  now,  and 
expects  negotiations  without  surrender  of 
basic  Allied  rights  of  access  and  occupation. 
Is  this  really  the  time  for  dramatic  mili- 
tary gestures  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment, or  for  heisty  major  reviews  of  defense 
policies  just  after  the  Pentagon's  appropria- 
tion has  gone  through  a  long  congressional 
review? 

If  changes  are  needed,  they  can  and 
should  be  ordered,  but  there  is  no  need,  for 
example,  to  put  the  B-70  bomber  program 
on  a  crash  basts  just  because  of  the  im- 
pending Berlin  crisis.  It  wouldn't  be  ready 
for   a   couple   of    years   anyway. 

The  country  is  prepared  to  meet  a  Berlin 
showdown,  which  few  responsible  officials 
foresee  In  any  event.  By  being  prepared,  a 
crisis  can  be  forestalled.  Pushing  the  panic 
button  does  not  reassure  the  country  or  our 
allies.  Doing  so  makes  it  appear  as  If  the 
administration  doesn't  trust  the  American 
people  to  respond  to  a  genuine  alarm  And 
who  could  blame  them,  If  they  are  subjected 
first  to  a  series  of  false  alarms  when  nobody 
has  seen  even  a  wisp  of  smoke  as  yet. 


HERE'S   HELP   FOR   SMALLER 
COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  goes  without  saying  that  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  small  towns  in 
their  districts.  With  that  in  mind.  I 
know  they  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  Housing  Act's  community  facilities 
provisions,  which  were  designed  espe- 
cially to  help  improve  the  economic 
structures  of  our  smaller  communities. 


The  law  increased  the  public  facility 
loan  fund  from  $150  million  to  $500  mil- 
lion. It  provides  for  loans  to  commu- 
nities up  to  50,000  population  with  spe- 
cial priority  for  those  of  less  than  10.000. 
Interest  rates  were  reduced  from  4  to 
3  4  percent  under  a  formula  which  re- 
flects the  cost  of  money  to  the  Crovern- 
ment. 

For  20  years  or  more,  construction  of 
public  facilities  in  our  smaller  commu- 
nities has  not  kept  pace  with  growth. 
The  problem  has  been  worsened  by  grad- 
ual deterioration.  It  is  true  that  these 
smaller  communities  lacked  funds  re- 
sulting from  inadequate  tax  bases  and/ 
or  the  inability  to  form  an  adequate  tax 
structure  to  provide  necessary  facilities. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  of 
water  and  sewer  systems.  While  many 
types  of  community  facilities  are  urgent- 
ly needed,  water  and  sewage  are  first  on 
the  problem  list  of  smaller  communities. 
Many  communities  now  face  dangerous 
levels  of  water  pollution  and  periodic 
water  shortages. 

streets   ano    parks,    too 

Now  40-year  loans  are  available  to  help 
remedy  these  problems.  In  addition  to 
water  and  sewer  systems,  these  low  in- 
terest-bearing loans  are  available  for 
such  community  facilities  as  streets, 
street  paving,  street  lighting,  parks — 
everything  except  schools.  And  the 
loans  preclude  the  necessity  for  floating 
a  bond  issue — probably  at  higher  rates — 
for  desirable  and  urgent  community  im- 
provements. 

This  is  a  big  step  forward  to  help  im- 
prove the  community  life  of  our  smaller 
cities  and  towns.  It  also  will  help  pro- 
vide employment  where  that  is  a  prob- 
lem, and  the  loans  are  available  to  cities 
up  to  150.000.  if  such  a  city  has  been 
designated  as  a  depressed  area  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Finally,  undertaking  community  im- 
provement through  improved  community 
facilities  will  help  attract  new  industry 
to  the  area.  Industries  will  no  longer 
move  into  areas  which  do  not  provide 
adequate  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. An  adequate  supply  of  water  with 
a  modern  water  system  is  one  of  the  top 
criteria,  but  industries  take  into  con- 
sideration all  other  community  faculties, 
too. 

This  section  of  the  law  is  vital  to 
smaller  communities  struggling  to  bol- 
ster their  economies.  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers who  have  smaller  towns  in  their 
districts  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  officials  in  those  localities. 


THE  ELECTRON  MICROSCOPE:  A 
SYMBOL  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  of  the  House  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  American  people  the  true  facts  con- 
cerning the  passage  of  H.R.  3385. 

This  bill,  which  was  passed  in  this 
House  on  June  19,  1961,  would  permit 
the  duty-free  importation  of  electron 
microscopes  for  use  by  nonprofit  educa- 
tional or  scientific  organizations.  Those 
of  us  who  were  on  the  floor  or  read  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  day  will 
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recall  the  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross  1  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  IkardI 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  was  responsible 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Through 
this  discussion  it  was  made  apparent 
to  every  Member  of  this  House  that  no 
.\merican  manufactmer  could  produce 
an  electron  microscope  suitable  for 
proper  cancer  and  other  important 
health  research. 

I  am  now  reliably  informed  that  the 
fact  is  that  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America 
has  been  and  is  now  producing  an  elec- 
tron microscoF>e  at   least  equal  if   not 
superior  to  any  such  microscope  made 
in  any  part  of  the  world.    I  would  there- 
fore call  to  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress that  the  elimination  of  the  only 
American  manufacturer  of  this  instru- 
ment which  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
bill,    would    make    the    United    States 
wholly  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
of  supply  for  an  instrument  which  is 
critically  important  to  national  health 
and    security.     During    World    War    II 
electron  microscopes  were  designated  as 
a  strategic  item  for  security.    Today  they 
are  In  wide  use  In  numerous  fields  which 
are  essential  to  America's  defense  pro- 
gram.   Chief  among  these  uses  are  those 
for  solid-state  devices,  metals,  and  re- 
fractories in  connection  with  the  sq^ace 
program  and  in  the  study  of  radiation 
damage  in  connection  with  the  nuclear 
i-esearch   program.      In    addition    RCA 
maintains   laboratories,    scientists,    and 
instructors,  for  training  purposes  in  this 
Held.     It  is  presently  training  approxi- 
mately 150  outside  scientists  a  year  in  its 
laboratories  for  work  as  microscopists  in 
defense,  biological,  and  medical  research. 
Further,    top   research   scientists   from 
defense  and  research  centers  through- 
out the  United   States  are  constantly 
calling  on  RCA  for  assistance  and  ad- 
vice.    The   RCA   laboratories  and   the 
RCA   organization   constitute   the  only 
source  of  such  facilities  and  know-how 
in  the  United  States.    A  very  clear  and 
enlightening  exposition  of  the  develop- 
ment and  research  which  RCA  has  per- 
formed in  this  field  together  with  a  de- 
scripticm  of  the  microscope  and  some  of 
its  many  uses  is  contained  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Electron  Microscope:   A 
Symbol  of  Modern  Science,"  which  was 
published     in     Scientific     Instruments 
News  for  February  1961.    A  copy  of  this 
article  is  hereby  submitted  and  a  request 
made  to  insert  the  entire  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

In  the  health  field,  the  electron  micro- 
scope is  being  widely  used  in  research  in 
the  fields  of  cancer  and  virus  diseases. 
RCA  hsis  been  supplying  the  needs  of 
science  in  America  for  electron  micro- 
scopes since  1939.  Among  the  prominent 
institutions  and  laboratories  presently 
utilizing  RCA's  electron  microscopes  in 
medical,  biological,  and  defense  research 
are  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, National  Institutes  of  Health.  Ar- 
fionne  National  Laboratories,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratories,  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  elimination  of  RCA  as  a 
source  of  supply  would  mean  that  Amer- 
ican users  would  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  foreign  manufacturers.  It  is  not 
believed  Uiat  the  foreign  manufacturers 
of   electron   microscopes   are   presently 


able  to  supply  the  world  requirements 
for  this  instrument. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  it  was  siiated 
that  "the  electron  microscopes  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  dc  not 
have  a  sufficiently  large  specimen 
chamber  to  permit  the  performance  of 
certain  experiments  which  are  esstntial 
in  the  cancer  or  research  and  e<luca- 
tional  program." 

RCA's  electron  microscor>e  h;is  a 
specimen  chsunber  which  is  at  least 
twice  as  large  as  the  specimen  chamber 
in  tlic  electron  microscopes  of  any  other 
manufacturer  in  the  world.  FUI^A's 
electron  microscopes  are  used  extensive- 
ly in  the  field  of  cancer  research.  They 
have  had  a  greater  acceptance  in  this 
field  than  any  other  electron  rricro- 
scope. 

It  was  also  stated  with  reference  to 
election  microscopes  of  foreign  rr.anu- 
facturers  that  foreign  microscopes  such 
as  these  have  a  double  condenser  lens 
which  is  still  in  the  developmental  and 
experimental  stage  in  the  United 
States." 

RCA  developed  the  first  double  con- 
denser lens  in  the  world,  and  its  instru- 
ments are  presently  being  supplied  with 
double  condenser  lenses.  RCA's  present 
double  condenser  lens  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  reliable  in  the  world. 

Other  statements  made  in  support  of 
the  bill  implied  that  there  are  certain 
important  functions  which  can  be  per- 
formed by  electron  microscopes  of  for- 
eign manufacturers  which  cannot  be 
performed  by  those  of  American  manu- 
facture and  that,  therefore,  scientists  in 
the  United  States  should  be  free  to 
choose  such  of  these  performance  fea- 
tures as  they  require.  A  wide  variety  of 
functions  together  with  the  optional 
features  offered  with  the  RCA  electron 
microscope  will  permit  the  performance 
of  any  type  of  microscopic  research  with 
complete  freedom.  Dr.  C.  E.  Hall  has 
recently  stated: 

Microscopes  of  American  manufacture  are 
being  produced  which  are  the  scientlflc 
equivalent  of  any  electron  microscopes 
manufactured  abroad. 

Dr.  Hall,  who  is  an  associate  professor 
of  biophysics  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  has  been  active  in  the 
electron  microscope  field  for  over  24 
years,  has  published  numerous  papei  s  on 
every  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  this  field  in  the  world. 

RCA  is  presently  conducting  research 
aimed  at  still  further  improvement  of 
electron  microscopes,  which  should  re- 
sult in  more  advanced  and  more  useful 
instruments.  It  should  also  be  empha- 
sized that  RCA's  research  program  con- 
stitutes the  major  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  keep  abreast  of  ad- 
vancing technology  in  this  field. 

On  the  fioor  of  the  House  a  statement 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  only  about  25 
or  30  elecU-on  microscopes  of  foreign 
manufacturers  will  be  brought  into  this 
country  if  H.R.  3385  becomes  law.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  at  least  50 
such  microscopes  were  Imported  into  the 
United  States  during  1960,  subject  to 
existing  tariffs  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions. This  fact  clearly  indicates  that 
the    electron    microscopes    of    foreign 


manufacturers  are  not  precluded  from 
the  U.S.  market  under  the  present  tariff 
laws  and.  consequently,  that  such  micro- 
scopes are  presently  available  to  anyone 
in  this  country  who  might  wish  to  pui- 
chase  one. 

In  summary,  the  above  review  demon- 
strates that  the  subject  bill  was  passed 
on  the  basis  of  a  lack  of  complete  in- 
f onnation.  It  further  demonstrates  that 
if  this  bill  becomes  law  and  RCA  is  com- 
pelled to  discontinue  its  broad  program 
in  the  electron  microscope  field,  the 
United  States  will  be  deprived  of  a 
domestic  source  of  supply  for  instru- 
ments which  are  presently  being  utilized 
in  many  important  research  projects  in- 
volving this  country's  health,  progress, 
and  national  defense. 

The   Electron   Mickoscopi:    A  Symbol  of 

MODEKN     &CIKNCK 

(By  Dr.  J  H.  Rclsner.  scientific  Instruments 
engineering.  Industrial  controls  engineer- 
ing. lEP,  Camden,  NJ.,  Radio  Corp. 
of  America) 

(Note — The  electron  microscope  I*  one  of 
modem  science's  most  important  tools.  Tliis 
revolutionary  scientific  Instrument  charac- 
terizes technical  adrances  in  which  funda- 
mental science  and  specialized  technologies 
are  crystallized  Into  a  specific  new  system  in 
a  relatively  short  time.  This,  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  delivery  of  the  first  com- 
mercial electron  mlcroscc^ae  by  RCA,  affords 
an  opportunity  to  review  its  development 
iuid  growth.) 

Typical  of  the  wide  usefulness  of  the  phys- 
ical instruments  developed  through  the 
medium  of  electronics,  the  electron  micro- 
scope has  become  an  Invaluable  aid  in  mod- 
em chemistry,  has  revolutionized  biology, 
and  is  opening  up  new  areas  in  metallurgy. 
Every  branch  of  science  has  felt  Its  influence. 
To  RCA  It  represents  leadership  In  the  art 
of  reducing  difficult  and  complex  scientific 
advances  to  commercial  practice;  for  in  the 
electron  microscope,  a  room  full  of  complex 
optical  apparatus,  hl^-voltage  supplies, 
electronic  regiilators.  photographic  appara- 
tus, and  vacuum  systems  is  integrated  Into 
a  conveniently  small  unit  that  can  be  op- 
erated reliably  with  no  knowledge  of  Its 
circuitry  and  components. 

HISTOaiCAL     KVOLirnON 

It  is  only  35  years  since  it  was  realized  that 
the  mechanical  analog  of  the  simple  physical 
light  lens  is  a  charged  particle  moving  near 
the  axis  of  a  solenoidal  magnetic  field. 
Consequently,  electron-optical  instruments 
were  soon  built  analogous  to  light  optical- 
lens  instruments.  The  first  electron-optica! 
microscope  was  completed  In  Germany  In 
1931  by  Kiioll  and  Rtiska.  During  the  next 
decade,  electron-optical  theory  was  exten- 
sively developed  In  all  areas,  although  work 
on  electron-microscope  Instrumentation  was 
largely  limited  to  Gennany.  where  1938  saw 
the  first  announced  model. 

Late  in  the  thirties,  active  interest  in  the 
electron  microscope  developed  in  North 
America.  At  the  RCA  laboratories,  then 
located  in  Camden.  NJ.,  Dr.  V.  K.  Zworykin 
created  sufficient  interest  in  the  electron 
microscope  that  a  research  group  was  set 
up  to  carry  out  the  development  under  his 
leadership.  During  the  same  i>erlod.  the 
department  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  \inder  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Professor  Burton,  was  engaged  In  developing 
the  first  succet-sful  electron  microscope  on 
the  American  Continent.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Toronto  group  was  Dr.  James 
HilUer,  who  was  invited  to  work  on  the  RCA 
program,  which  he  Joined  in  January  1940. 
In  remarkably  short  time  this  group,  of  which 
Arthur  Vance  was  an  important  member, 
produced  the  revolutionary  type  EMB  micro- 
scope,  and  on  December  20,   1940,   the  first 
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commercial    model   went   to   American   Cy- 
{inamld. 

Since  then,  well  over  100  man-years  ol 
research  and  engineering  time  have  been 
Inverted  to  extend  the  use  of  the  electron 
microscope,  while  constantly  improving  It, 
until  today  almost  1,000  Instruments  have 
been  produced  in  7  basic  models.  The  fam- 
ily tree  of  RCA  microscopes  shows  the  evo- 
lution of  engineering  thought,  which  was 
hastened  by  the  rapid  development  of  the 
field  of  electronics  and  of  structural  ma- 
terials— aplastics  and  ceramics,  particular- 
ly— which  continually  placed  new  creative 
opportunities  In  the  hands  of  the  micro- 
scope engineers.  Design  and  production  of 
complex  Instriunentatlon  such  as  the  elec- 
tron microscope  is  particularly  suited  to  an 
industrial  organization  like  RCA  where  very 
wide  experience  Is  actively  available.  Much 
of  the  success  of  the  venture,  therefore,  must 
be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  which  it  grew. 

It  was  r.<cognlzed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning that  It  would  not  be  sxifflclent  to 
create  an  excellent  new  scientific  Instru- 
ment with  great  potentialities;  it  was  also 
necessary  to  gain  Its  acceptance  by  scientists 
at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  that  it  could  be 
produced  in  relatively  large  numbers  and  be 
sold  at  an  attractively  low  price.  In  view 
of  the  radical  innovation  represented  by  the 
electron  mlcroscoi>e,  this  task  was  not  easy. 
An  Important  step  to  gain  the  desired  end 
was  the  creation  of  an  RCA  Research  Fel- 
lowship of  the  National  Research  Council 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  developing  tech- 
niques of  applying  the  electron  microscope 
In  research  problems  in  the  biological  field. 
Dr.  Thomas  P.  Anderson,  as  the  first  RCA  re- 
search fellow,  cooperating  with  other  scien- 
tists, visiting  the  Camden  laboratory,  did 
much  to  demonstrate  the  worth  of  the  In- 
strument In  many  different  areas  of  research. 
The  policy  of  close  cooperation  with  research 
scientists  was  continued  and  extended  when 
the  research  activities  were  transferred  to 
Princeton  and  has  been  emphasized  ever 
since. 

A  second  step,  which  served  the  same 
objective,  was  the  publication  In  1945  of  a 
book.  "Electron  Optics  and  the  Electron 
Microscope,"  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
principles  of  the  Instrument,  of  techniques 
of  operation,  and  specimen  preparation,  and 
of  results  which  had  been  obtained  with  it. 
A  group  effort  of  Zworykln,  Morton,  Ram- 
berg.  HlUler,  and  Vance,  the  book  became  the 
first  comprehensive  Introduction  to  the  new 
possibilities  created  by  the  electron  micro- 
scope to  many  potential  users,  here  and 
abroad. 

BASIC   THZORT 

Two  unique  properties  of  the  electron 
make  the  high  magnification  of  the  micro- 
scope useful.  The  best  known  property  Is 
that  of  the  short  effective  wavelength  of  the 
high-energy  electron  (0.05  angstroms  at  50 
kllovolts) .  The  second  attribute  Is  the  very 
great  brightness  of  high-energy  electron 
sources.  (The  electron  energy  from  a  hot 
tungsten  filament  at  10  kllovolts  Is  lO* 
times  more  Intense  than  sunlight.)  Thus, 
there  is  enough  energy  to  produce  useful 
images  at  200,000  times  magnification  with 
resolving  power  to  require  such  magnifica- 
tions. The  theoretical  resolving  power  of  the 
microscope  Is  limited  to  about  2  to  3  ang- 
stroms by  the  necessity  of  using  very  low 
numerical  aperture  objective  lenses  to  limit 
spherical  aberration.  That  Is  to  say.  If  the 
aperture  is  too  large,  resolution  Is  lost  be- 
cause of  spherical  aberration;  and.  If  too 
small,  diffraction  effects  In  the  aperture  act 
as  a  limit.  A  practical  resolution  limit  of 
about  5  to  7  angstroms  is  applied  by  the  lack 
of  specimen  detail  erf  sufficient  mass  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  electron  scattering  to  In- 
troduce contrast  In  the  electronic  Image. 

The  electron  microscope  apparatus  In- 
volves three  distinct  systems,  vacuum,  elec- 
trical, and  optical. 


VACtrUM    STSTXM 

As  recently  as  the  late  thirties,  vacuum 
systems  were  limited  to  the  laboratory,  and 
chemists  and  physicists  prided  themselves  on 
their  mastery  of  vacuxun  techniques,  using 
their  secret  formulas  of  beeswax  and  rosin, 
and  apparatus  of  blown  glass.  Transforming 
a  room  full  of  temperamental  vacuum  equip- 
ment Into  a  small  reliable  system  with  simple 
operating  controls  was  a  major  accomplish- 
ment in  the  type  EMB. 

The  electron  microscope  Is  evacuated  in 
two  steps  by  two  very  different  types  of 
pumps.  The  Initial  step  is  carried  out  by 
a  mechanical  pump,  which  compresses  the 
air  remaining  in  the  vacuum  enclosure  until 
it  reaches  atmospheric  pressure  where  it  can 
be  released  into  the  atmosphere.  Such 
pumps  evacuate  at  speeds  of  1  to  2  liters  sec. 
and  operate  down  to  pressures  of  about  10^ 
mm.  Hg.  Since  operating  pressures  of  10  ' 
to  10  •'  mm.  Hg  are  required,  a  gaseous  diffu- 
sion p-unp  is  then  utilized  which  i,ot  only 
operates  at  much  lower  pressures,  but  also 
at  much  greater  speeds — hundreds  of  liters 
per  second.  This  diffusion  piunp  operates 
by  trapping  gas  molecules  which  enter  its 
throat  at  random.  These  wandering  mole- 
cules are  trapped  in  a  circulating  mass  of  oil 
vapor  that  Is  vaporized  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pump,  and  moves  to  the  throat  where  Jets 
direct  It  outward  and  downward.  KX,  the 
walls,  the  oil  vapor  is  condensed,  and  the 
trapped  molecules  are  pumped  out  of  the 
bottom  by  the  mechanical  pump. 

Such  a  phenomenon  can  proceed  only 
against  very  low  pressures  (e.g.,  10*  nun. 
Hg).  Therefore,  the  diffusion  pump  never 
works  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  a 
mechanical  pump.  Thus,  to  evacuate  a 
microscope,  it  is  necessary  first  to  use  a 
mechanical  pump  alone  and  then  a  diffusion 
pump  and  a  mechanical  pump  in  series. 
RCA  engineering  made  a  real  contribution 
to  vacuum  technology  when  it  developed  a 
reliable  system  of  high-flow  valves  that 
could  switch  the  two  types  of  pumps  around 
at  will.  A  single-crank  mechanical  control 
system,  replacing  the  several  valve  wheels  of 
the  EMB,  first  appeared  on  the  EMU-1 
microscope  In  1944  and  gave  way  to  sole- 
noid-actuated valves  In  1947.  With  the 
EMU-3  (1954),  sequencing  of  valves  In  the 
pvunp  cycle  was  made  automatic  and  under 
the  control  of  pressure  gages.  This  series 
of  microscopes  is  pumped  to  5  x  10'  mm. 
Hg  by  the  mechanical  pump  in  70  seconds, 
at  which  pressure  the  valves  automatically 
connect  to  the  diffusion  pump.  Pressure 
then  drops  by  two  orders  to  5 X 10*  mm. 
Hg  in  20  seconds — a  total  of  90  seconds 
from   atmospheric   to   operating   pressure. 

In  addition  to  advancement  in  valve  sys- 
tems, techniques  of  manufacturing  vacuum 
enclosures,  sliding  seals,  rotating  seals,  flex- 
ible couplings,  and  rapidly  demountable 
vacuum-tight  Joints  have  also  had  revolu- 
tionary effects.  While  the  first  commercial 
microscopes  were  tested  for  leaks  with  the 
ether  atomizer  and  vacuum  gage,  the  pres- 
ent-day production  tests  for  vacuum  tight- 
ness are  made  with  a  helium  mass-spec- 
trometer leak  locator.  The  heavy  flanges 
and  hexhead  bolts,  characteristic  of  early 
laboratory  vacuum  equipment  have  disap- 
peared as  gaskets  became  more  accurate  and 
reliable.  Now,  O-rings  with  accurate  dimen- 
sions, controllable  durometer,  and  excellent 
smoothness,  as  well  as  gasket  grooves  of 
carefully  determined  and  accurately  held 
depth  and  smoothness,  have  eliminated  most 
Joint  problems. 

While  reliable  vacuum  technique  made 
routine  use  of  the  microscope  feasible, 
mechanized,  and  automatic  valving  systems 
removed  the  necessity  for  any  knowledge  of 
vacuum  techniques  by  the  operator.  The 
outstanding  success  of  the  vacuum  system 
of  the  electron  microscopes  was  one  of  the 
important  influences  in  the  rapid  growth 
erf  the  now  large  and  flourishing  vacuum 
industry.    Well-known  suppliers  of  vacuum 


equipment  still  sell  gages  and  vacuum  fit- 
tings which  are  close  copies  of  those  used 
on  earlier  RCA  models. 

THE  EIXCTRICAI,  SYSTEU 

A  large  percentage  of  the  engineering  ef- 
fort on  the  electron  microscope  since  the 
first  EMB  has  been  expended  on  the  un- 
glamorous  Job  of  pushing  back  the  decimal 
points.  The  routine  attainment  of  voltage 
stabilities  of  1  volt  In  100,000  volts  and  cur- 
rent stabilities  of  0.0005  percent  are  perhaps 
the  best  examples. 

The  focal  length  of  a  magnetic-electron 
lens  varies  directly  as  the  electron  accelerat- 
ing voltage  and  Inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  lens-coll  current.  Thus,  focal -length 
stability,  on  which  resolving  power  depends, 
is  influenced  by  voltage  and  current  sta- 
bility. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  commercial 
R^A  microscopes  can  be  laid  to  the  early  re- 
fus(^'  to  compromise  on  voltage  and  current 
stability.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem  of 
stabilizing  high  voltages  led  other  pioneer 
workers  to  use  electrostatic  lenses,  which  are 
voltage-independent;  however,  this  solution 
presents  other  more-fundamental  problems — 
arc-over  and  Insulation  difficulties  and,  in- 
variably, problems  of  focal  length — which 
doomed  the  electrostatic  instrtunents.  Time 
has  vindicated  the  decision  of  staying  with 
the  magnetic  lens  and  solving  the  difficult 
problem  of  voltage  stability. 

From  the  first  commercial  microscope 
model,  the  high  voltage  has  been  generated 
by  resonating  a  lins-coll  circuit  and  rec- 
tifying the  high  resonance  voltage  generated 
through  a  doubler  or  trlpler.  The  output 
voltage,  negative  high,  is  regulated  by  refer- 
encing It  through  a  resistive  divider  to  a 
standard  voltage,  and  amplifying  the  error 
signal  so  as  to  have  it  control  the  output  of 
the  oscillator  which  excites  the  llns-coll  cir- 
cuit. For  example,  a  rise  In  voltage  output 
will  initiate  a  decrease  in  oscillator  power, 
correcting  for  the  original  rise. 

No  part  of  the  electrical  system  has  been 
the  source  of  so  much  engineering  ent«r- 
talnment  or  technical  challenge  as  the  high- 
voltage  unit.  The  principles  of  operation 
have  not  changed  over  the  past  20  years. 
yet  components  have  modified  design 
philosophy. 

The  first  design  reduced  the  size  of  tlie 
high-voltage  section  by  enclosing  It  in  a 
tank  of  dielectric  oil.  To  avoid  the  problem 
of  a  long  gun-to-supply  cable  connection, 
the  supply  was  mounted  In  back  of  the  gun. 
Because  truly  compact,  reliable  high-voltage 
rectifiers  did  not  exist,  frequent  failures  pre- 
sented serious  service  problems  whose  solu- 
tions were  so  elusive  and  amazing  that  the 
early  users  look  back  at  those  "pioneering" 
times  with  the  nostalgia  of  early  airplane 
barnstormers.  The  early  users  were  not  un- 
duly dismayed  for  they  were  well  aware  that 
a  minor  miracle  had  been  achieved  by  putting 
in  so  small  a  container  the  60-kllovolt  supply 
which  only  a  few  years  before  constituted 
a  room  full  of  equipment.  Difficulties  with 
the  doubler  oil  supply  led  to  the  design  of 
the  trlpler  In  air,  which  reduced  some  of  the 
strain  on  the  rectifiers  and  made  the  supply 
immediately  accessible  for  service.  A  real 
step  forward,  this  power  supply  was  used  in 
over  400  commercial  microscopes.  Operating 
at  atmospheric  pressvue,  it  would  not  work 
reliably  at  altitudes  over  4,500  feet,  and  even 
when  working  at  sea  level  it  accumulated 
enough  dust  or  humidity  to  cause  arc-over 
without  warning;  the  resounding  report 
that  followed  was  enough  to  unnerve  any 
operator. 

With  the  appearance  of  more  reliable  rec- 
tifiers and  capacitors,  and  with  the  require- 
ments for  100-kilovolt  operation,  the  supply 
again  became  a  doubler  and  was  returned 
to  an  oil  tank.  This  time,  however,  it  was 
mounted  on  the  fioor  and  connected  to 
the  gun  through  reliable  high-voltage  cables 
and  connectors.    Very  few  of  the  components 
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or  materials  used  in  the  1960  EMU-3  high- 
voltage  supply  were  available  when  ihe  first 
EMB  proved  to  be  successful 

OPTICAL    SYSTEM 

The  long  cylindrical-structure  character- 
istic of  every  electron  microscope  is  called 
the  column.  It  houses  the  electron  gun, 
lenses,  specimen,  fluorescent  screen,  and 
photographic  plate,  which  make  up  the  opti- 
cal system.  It  has  the  important  function 
of  providing  the  vacuum  enclosure  for  the 
electron  beam  as  it  proceeds  through  the 
optical  elements.  The  lenses  are  really  the 
interaction  of  a  solenoldal  magnetic  field  with 
electrons  moving  close  to  the  axis  of  sym- 
metry of  the  field  In  order  to  make  these 
lenses  strong,  e.g..  to  have  a  2-  to  5-mtlll- 
meter  focal  length,  the  solenoidal  field  is  con- 
centrated by  annular  magnetic  pole  pieces  so 
that  fields  of  several  thousand  gauss  are  at- 
tained. 

Magnetic  electron  lenses  present  the  de- 
signer with  several  interesting  properties  not 
directly  available  In  conventional  light  opti- 
cal lenses.  Focal  length  is  continuously  vari- 
able merely  by  the  change  of  leixs-energizing 
current.  Electrostatic  and  magnetic  electron 
lenses  may  be  superimposed,  since  the  lenses 
are  not  materials  but  fields  For  the  same 
reason,  apertures  and  specimens  may  be 
jK>8itloned  anywhere  In  the  lenses.  Rotation 
of  the  electron  beam  by  a  magnetic  lens 
provides  interesting  properties  for  improving 
alinement  of  optical  elements,  but  also  pro- 
vides a  form  of  Image  distortion.  Negative 
magnetic  lenses  are  Impossible,  since  the  field 
term  occurs  as  a  square. 

Focusing  of  images  is  easily  accomplished 
with  a  potentiometer  to  change  accelerating 
voltage  or  lense  current,  while  the  so-called 
Zoomar  lens  has  been  available  for  many 
years  In  the  electron  microscope  to  change 
miignlficatlon  over  wide  ranges. 

The  ability  to  superimpose  electron  lenses 
is  utilized  to  correct  the  astigmatism  In- 
herent In  practical  microscope  objectives. 
This  very  important  development  in  Instru- 
mentation is  one  of  the  milestones  of  elec- 
tron microscope  progress  and  resulted  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Hllller  and  Dr  Edward  Ram- 
berg  in  1947.  The  anisotropy  in  the  iron 
from  which  pole  pieces  are  machined  and  the 
limits  of  mechanical  precision  in  fabricat- 
ing the  pieces  often  cause  simple  magnetic 
lenses  to  very  astigmatic 

The  resolving  power  of  early  instruments 
was  severely  limited  by  asymmetric  astigma- 
tism, so  that  It  was  unwise  to  guarantee 
better  than  100-angstrom  resolving  power. 
An  asymetrlc  lens  can  be  considered  as  the 
superposition  of  a  cylindrical  component  on 
a  spherical  lens.  Hllller  and  Ramberg  super- 
imposed another  cylindrical  lens  of  equal 
strength,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  un- 
wanted component  The  net  result  was  a 
corrected  lens.  In  the  same  manner  as  an 
ophthalmologlcal  correction  The  first  cor- 
rectors were  radial  iron  shim -screws  ad- 
Justed  by  a  succession  of  trials.  Currently. 
electrostatic  elements  are  utilized  to  provide 
the  correcting  cylindrical  lens,  a  correction 
which  can  be  applied  while  observing  the 
image — thus  avoiding  the  tedious  series  of 
trials  of  earlier  days.  Actually,  the  feature 
of  easy  adjustability  was  not  the  reason  for 
employing  the  electrostatic  correction  as 
much  as  was  the  ability  to  apply  automati- 
cally the  right  correction  voltages  when  the 
instrument  was  changed  from  one  accelerat- 
ing voltage  setting  to  another.  With  the 
electrostatic  cylindrical  lens,  this  became  a 
simple  matter  of  electrical  switching. 

The  optical  system,  like  the  vacuum  and 
electrical  systems,  has  undergone  simplifica- 
tion •  design,  but  progress  has  still  pro- 
ceeded In  the  direction  of  a  net  complication 
of  function.  In  the  early  Instruments, 
alinement  of  optical  elements  was  a  serious 
problem,  so  that  atixillary  fiuorescent  screens 
were  provided  at  several  points  along  the 
optical  path  to  facilitate  instrumental  aline- 


ment; when  illumination  was  lost  at  the 
final  viewing  screen.  It  could  be  located  on 
1  he  screens  closer  to  the  source  and  returned 
to  the  viewing  screen.  Auxiliary  screens  are 
no  longer  necessary  because  of  better  tech- 
niques in  the  design  of  optics  and  more 
accurate  control  of  mechanical  tolerances. 
At  the  same  time,  the  objective  iron  pole 
piece  has  been  greatly  complicated.  The 
three  pieces  which  comprised  the  actual  ob- 
jective pole  pieces  of  the  EMB  have  given 
way  to  68  pieces  In  the  current  EMU-3.  The 
twentyfold  Increase  in  numbers  provides 
magnetic  shims  and  electrodes  for  correction 
of  astigmatism,  as  well  as  a  complex  system 
of  inserting,  or  removing  and  centering  an 
aperture  to  improve  Image  contrast. 

MICROSCOPY 

The  art  of  microscopy  has  changed  far 
more  than  the  instrument,  although  art  and 
instrument  have  reacted  strongly  with  one 
another.  Most  of  this  art  is  involved  in 
specimen  preparation. 

Just  as  the  specimen  In  the  light  micro- 
scope is  supported  on  a  microscope  slide,  so 
too  must  the  specimen  be  supported  in 
electron  microscopy.  But  here,  the  support 
is  an  extremely  thin  film  spread  across  the 
openings  of  a  200-mesh  screen.  The  speci- 
men screens  are  ^^-Inch-dlameter  disks 
punched  out  of  electro-deposited  copper 
mesh.  The  extremely  thin  film  (at  most 
several  hundred  angstroms  thick)  is  placed 
on  the  specimen  screen  for  physical  support. 
The  specimen  Is  placed  on  the  thin  film  and 
is  effectively  held  suspended  in  the  electron 
beam;  the  beam  strikes  the  specimen  only 
in  the  area  of  the  screen  openings. 

When  high-speed  electrons  strike  matter, 
they  Interact  with  the  coulomb  field  around 
the  individual  atoms.  As  a  result  of  the  en- 
counter, they  are  scattered  over  a  wide  range 
of  angles.  In  thin  films,  up  to  1.000 
angstroms  thick,  they  make  only  one  en- 
counter on  the  average  and  are  said  to  be 
singly  scattered.  Pew  electrons  are  actually 
stopped.  In  the  light  microscope,  the  illumi- 
nation is  absorbed  differently  over  the  area 
of  a  specimen  to  cause  the  corresponding 
differences  in  brightness  which  make  up  the 
Image.  In  the  electron  microscope,  the 
electrons  are  scattered  differently  over  the 
area  of  a  specimen.  Those  electrons  scat- 
tered out  of  the  optical  system  never  return 
to  their  corresponding  Image  points:  this 
gives  rise  to  brightness  differences  which 
make  up  the  image.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  the  scattered  electrons  are  scattered  only 
enough  so  that  they  cannot  return  to  their 
image  points,  but  not  enough  to  escape  the 
image  area,  so  that  they  produce  a  general 
background  illumination  that  lowers  con- 
trast. Therefore,  specimen  support  mem- 
branes are  made  as  thin  as  possible  and 
apertures  put  in  objective  lenses  to  remove 
unwanted   illumination. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  specimen 
techniques  on  Instruments,  one  can  take 
the  limited  success  of  the  EMC  console 
microscope  introduced  in  1945.  This  instru- 
ment utilized  a  30-kllovolt  beam  and  had 
a  rather  short  distance  from  the  gun  to  the 
specimen.  As  a  result,  specimens  were  highly 
heated,  and  unless  they  were  extremely  thin, 
the  30-kilovolt  beam  was  too  scattered  and 
not  adequately  penetrating.  Consequently, 
such  stringent  requirements  were  imposed 
on  specimen  preparation  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  instrument  was  limited,  and  the  EMC 
was  discontinued  in  favor  of  the  higher 
voltage  EMT  microscope.  Yet,  had  the  mod- 
ern techniques  of  producing  evaporated- 
carbon  specimen  support  films  and  cutting 
ultrathin  specimen  sections  been  known 
10  years  earlier,  the  Instrument  might  have 
been  in  much  greater  demand. 

The  early  microsooplsts  and  designers  were 
so  preoccupied  with  the  highly  useful  magni- 
fication of  the  electron  microscope  that  the 
earliest  instrtmaent*  were  limited  in  the  low- 


range  magnification.  It  was  not  until  1946 
that  the  EMU  microscope  had  its  range  ex- 
tended downward  from  a  minimum  of  12.000 
to  1.200.  The  preoccupation  with  high 
magnification  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
alienating  many  biologists  and  metallurgists 
lor  whom  the  precipitous  Jump  of  10  to  100 
times  in  magnification  was  a  complete  sepa- 
ration from  all  the  familiar  shapes  of  cells 
and  crystals  which  they  need  for  perspective 

Almost  simultaneous  with  the  extension  of 
the  range  of  the  electron  microscope  down- 
wnrd  TO  overlap  light  microscopy  was  the  de- 
velopment of  means  for  producing  pla  .tic- 
fUm  replicas  tf  metallurgical  surfaces  and. 
shortly  thereafter,  means  for  producing  ex- 
ceedingly thin  sections  by  microtomy. 

Requirements  for  microscopy  are  continu- 
ally guiding  the  development  of  the  instru- 
ment. Biologists  soon  found  that  the  small 
specimen  area  of  0.7-mllllmeter  diameter 
scanned  in  the  early  Instruments  was  much 
smaller  than  that  of  a  good  microtome  sec- 
tion; thus,  the  stage  mechanisms  (specimen 
transport)  were  redesigned  to  provide  a  2- 
millimeter  range.  From  the  sheer  com- 
plexity of  their  data  biologists  need  many 
micrographs,  and  higher  speed  of  operation 
became  necessary.  Film  camereis  taking  up 
to  40  pictures  at  a  loading  were  designed,  and 
the  time  for  evacuation  of  the  microscope 
was  made  very  short. 

In  metallurgy,  the  study  of  thin  single 
crystals  shows  faults  In  crystal  planes,  the 
occurrence  of  faults  under  thermal  stress 
the  patterns  of  growth  of  one  crystal  on  an- 
other, and  many  other  challenging  phe- 
nomena These  techniques  have  made  it 
necessary  to  extend  the  useful  range  of  di- 
rect microscopic  magnification  upward  to 
200,000  times.  At  the  same  time,  a  double- 
condenser  system  between  the  gun  and  speci- 
men has  made  It  possible  to  reduce  the  source 
of  electrons  Illuminating  the  specimen  to 
less  than  2  microns,  permitting  optical  and 
thermal  properties  valuable  for  the  new  area 
of  research.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
microscope  has  not  been  solely  due  to  the 
demands  of  mlcroscopists  or  the  creativiiy 
of  the  engineers,  but  an  effective  effort  of 
both. 

THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT 

The  evolution  of  the  microscope  during 
the  past  20  years  has  seen  scientists  em- 
ploying more  and  more  complex  instrument.a- 
tlon.  with  less  and  less  knowledge  of  circuit 
details 

The  relationship  of  the  human  element  to 
the  inanimate  components  Is  now  a  neces- 
sary and  explicit  concern  of  all  mature  engi- 
neering It  is  now  obvious  that  what  we  call 
human  engineering  today  was  an  implicit 
purpose  and  a  real  achievement  in  the  first 
commercial  microscopes.  Today,  one  wor- 
ries about  fatigue  and  mental  attitude  of 
the  human  operator;  in  early  microscopes, 
easy  accessibility  of  the  controls  to  a  seated 
operator  was  the  design  goal  to  attain.  Con- 
siderable success  has  been  achieved  by  elim- 
inating routine  functions  and  controls  and 
providing  automation  so  that  the  operator 
has  become   efficient   and   nonfatiguing. 

The  electron  microscope  is  inherently  an 
instrument  requiring  considerable  mainte- 
nance. Contaminants  are  introduced  in  the 
optical  and  vacuum  systems  by  hot  filaments, 
by  sublimation  of  specimen  materials,  by  evo- 
lution of  organic  vapors  from  photographic 
materials  and  pumping  gases,  by  vacuum 
greases,  and  by  gaskets.  The  vacuum  sys- 
tem removes  lubricants  from  mechanical 
systems  in  the  pump.  Pumping  fluids  de- 
compose Many  of  the  best  electrical  com- 
ponents must  still  be  classed  as  not  com- 
pletely reliable.  Just  as  the  equipment  had 
to  be  designed  to  be  run  effectively.  It  had 
to  be  designed  to  be  serviced  efficiently. 
Actually,  a  voltmeter  and  a  small  oscillo- 
scope will  solve  the  vast  majority  of  service 
problems.  Built-in  vacuum  gages  are  used 
in   vacuum   maintenance.     The    microscope 
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Itseif  e«n  be  used  in  many  ways  to  test  It-     man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roush]  is  recog- 

self:  tor  example,   In  the  meuureziMnt  of     nized  lor  10  mtnutes. 

lOO-kUofToH   and   80-kllovolt   h^h  ▼oltages, 

an  electron  dISrttetlon  pattern  from  a  known 

eryvtal  tueli  aa  tBi«n«8lum  o«l<le  can  be  need 

to  meaviire  voltage  to  0.1  percent. 

It  miat  be  empbaaiaed  tbat  the  ready 
ayaiUMUty  of  Intefflgent  aervtce  penoniMl 
U  one  of  the  oondltkMia  which  has  made  ib0 
unlvcraal  use  of  the  elactron  mlcroaoope 
ponible.  and  an  Important  part  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  microacope  Tenture  must  be  cred- 
ited to  the  RCA  Service  Co. 
nf  smcMAXT 
There  is  more  than  idealism  behind  the 
oft-stated  thought  that  the  engineer  must 
Interpret  his  work  for  the  layman.  The  engi- 
neers had  to  come  out  of  the  laboratory  and 
counsel  the  practicing  mlcroscoplsts.  Not  a 
few  of  the  specimen  techniques  were  de- 
veloped by  the  engineers  themselves.  In 
fact.  Dr.  muier  became  well  known  as  a 
mlcroscoplst  as  well  as  an  Instrument  scien- 
tist. RCA  engineers  continue  to  be  fre- 
quent visitors  In  many  of  the  Important  lab- 
oratories In  this  country  and  abroad  and  to 
publish  original  work  in  Journals.  The  mi- 
croscope laboratories  in  Princeton  and  Cam- 
den have  played  host  to  hundreds  of  leading 
scientists  and  have  trained  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers in  microscope  techniques. 

These  outside  activities  cannot  be  written 
off  as  sheer  promotion,  although  they  were 
that  at  ita  best.  An  example  of  the  per- 
sonal commitment  brought  to  science  is  the 
popular  election  of  four  RCA  engineers  to 
presidency  of  the  Electron  Microscope  So- 
ciety ot  America. 

In  short,  the  RCA  electron  microscope  ex- 
emplifies the  application  of  many  technical 
disciplines  and  a  broad  range  of  auxiliary 
4^rvlce8  and  Individual  professional  activi- 
ties— an  application  fruitful  to  RCA,  to  the 
individuals  whose  work  made  it  successful, 
and  to  the  scientific  community. 
'  (Dr.  J.  H.  Relsner  received  his  B.S.  in 
mathematics  from  Davidson  College  in  1939 
and  a  Ph.  D.  in  phjrsics  in  1943  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  He  Joined  the  crystal 
engineering  department  of  RCA,  Camden, 
upon  graduation,  doing  work  In  X-ray  orien- 
tation techniques,  instrumentation,  and 
crystal  resonators.  In  1945,  he  transferred  to 
the  electron  microscope  group,  where  he  was 
promoted  to  lefuler  in  1950.  He  is  currently 
leader  of  the  Scientific  Instruments  Engi- 
neering Grovip,  which  is  responsible  for  elec- 
tron microscopes,  and  electron  and  X-ra3' 
diffraction  equipment.  Dr.  Reisner  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  all  phases  of  electron- 
microscope  work,  from  research  through 
design.  While  his  main  effort  has  been  in 
electron  optics,  he  has  made  significant  con- 
tributions In  vacuum  technique,  mechanical 
and  electrical  design,  and  magnetics.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  successful  development 
of  permanent  magnetic  lenses.  He  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  of  scientific  papers 
and  articles  and  a  lecturer  for  both  scientific 
and  lay  groups.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  Sigma  XI.  and  the 
American  Physical  Society,  and  Is  a  fellow 
of  the  AAAS.  He  was  president  of  the  Elec- 
tron Microscope  Society  of  America  In  1959. 
and  previous  to  that,  a  director.  He  Is  past 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Electron  Micro- 
scope Society,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Electron  Mlcroscoplsts,  and  as- 
Bociate  chairman  of  the  Internatlonhl  Con- 
gress of  Electron  Microscopy  for  1962.  A 
member  of  the  Franklin  Institute  since  1946, 
Dr.  Relsner  now  serves  on  Its  committee  on 
science  and  the  arts  ) 


REAFFIRMATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
POSITION  ON  BERLIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


Mr.  BOHBH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  mo- 
mt^nkn  aco  we  beard  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  discuss  the  captive  na- 
tions resolution.  We  were  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  although  there  are  many 
peoples  of  the  world  living  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  there  are  also  peoples  in 
this  world  who  are  living  without  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  who  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  included  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  I  am  particularly  refer- 
ring to  the  people  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation's  position  in 
Berlin  is  again  being  challenged.  Our 
President  returned  from  his  meeting  with 
the  Soviet  leader  in  Vienna  to  warn  us 
that  we  can  expect  a  crisis  in  Berlin  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  The  statements 
and  actions  of  the  Communists  since  that 
time  have  only  underscored  the  latent 
danger  which  he  described. 

The  historic  position  of  the  Western 
Powers  concerning  Berlin  and  Germany 
is  quite  clear  and  quite  simple.  The 
freedom-loving  people  and  governments 
of  the  West  seek  only  to  carry  out  the 
post-World  Wai-  II  agreements  which 
were  designed  to  reunify  the  German 
state,  based  on  her  1937  territorial 
boundaries  and  to  provide  a  means  for 
her  people  to  determine  their  own  politi- 
cal destiny. 

In  those  sectors  occupied  by  the  three 
Western  Powers,  a  model  of  democracy 
and  freedom  has  been  established.  In 
that  .sector  designated  for  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, a  puppet,  totalitarian  regime  has 
been  created,  providing  neither  fi-eedom 
nor  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
this  zone. 

The  German  people  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated their  desire  for  freedom. 
Those  in  the  West  have  shown  by  the 
conduct  of  their  political  affairs  and  by 
their  consistent  verbal  declarations  their 
obsession  for  free  government.  Those  in 
the  eastern  sector  have  shown  by  theii" 
continued  defection  to  the  West — voting 
as  it  were  with  their  feet — their  desire 
for  liberty  and  freedom. 

In  the  face  of  the  clearly  demonstrated 
desire  of  the  Germans  for  freedom,  the 
Soviet  powers  have  consistently  pushed 
for  further  domination  in  Berlin.  They 
continue  to  present  a  menace  to  the  se- 
curity and  freedom  of  West  Germany 
and  the  whole  of  the  free  world  by  their 
policies  in  Berlin. 

Their  most  recent  move,  announcing: 
their  intent  to  establish  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  their  puppet  government  in 
the  eastern  sector,  is  clearly  an  abroga- 
tion of  the  freely  entered  treaty  agree- 
ments. They  seek  to  take  oyer  the  whole 
of  Berlin.  That  is  clearly  their  aim.  and 
the  various  means  they  use  are  merely 
indirect  thi-usts  toward  their  final  goal. 
It  is  important  to  the  freedom  of  the 
world  that  our  Nation  demonstrate 
clearly  its  determination  to  uphold  its 
obligations  in  the  international  agree- 
ments and  that  it  will  expect  every  other 
nation  to  honor  its  own  commitments. 

President  Kennedy  has  explained  our 
position  and  reiterated  our  firm  support 
for  the  principles  of  freedom  in  Berlin, 
in  Germany,  and  throughout  the  world. 


His  actions  to  reimify  and  reinforce  the 
Western  alliance  for  the  crisis  which  Is 
expected  have  laid  the  groundwork  upon 
which  he  is  now  preparing  to  build  our 
moral,  diplomatic  and  military  defenses 
of  Berlin. 

In  this  massive  effort,  the  President 
has  called  for  the  support  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can people.  In  our  responsibilities  here 
in  the  Congress,  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  reaflElrm  our  own  support  of  the 
American  position  in  Berlin  and  that  we 
reacknowledge  our  support  of  the  Chief 
Executive  in  his  administration  of  that 
policy. 

In  that  regard.  I  introduce  a  resolution 
putting  the  Congress  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  historical  policy  of  the  Na- 
tion in  regard  to  Berlin  and  in  support 
of  the  President's  actions  to  carry  out 
those  policies. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  this  resolu- 
tion at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Whereas  the  victorious  Allied  Powers  did 
freely  enter  into  agreements  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
establish  a  free  and  democratic  Germany, 
and 

Whereas  the  reunification  of  the  German 
nation  with  the  right  of  self-determined 
government  has  been  the  goal  and  hope  ol 
the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world  and 
of  the  German  people  themselves;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  West  Germany  and 
of  West  Berlin  have  enjoyed  the  exercise  oi 
democratic  rights  and  free  political  life  and 
have  by  their  actions  and  their  voice  re- 
affirmed their  intention  to  remain  a  part  of 
the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the 
German  people,  the  unification  of  the  Ger- 
man naUon  and  the  right  of  access  and  com- 
munication by  the  Western  World  with  their 
assigned  sectors  has  been  threatened  by  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  creation  of  a  puppet 
regime  in  the  sector  assigned  for  her  occu- 
pation, and  by  the  further  threat  to  sign  a 
sep.-irate  treaty  with  East  Germany:  Now. 
thprefore.  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( tlip  Senate  concurring ) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that — 

1  The  United  States  reaffirm  Its  belief 
that  all  men  have  certain  basic  freedoms  and 
thut  among  these  is  the  right  to  determine 
who  shall  govern  them  and  the  maimer  by 
which  they  sliaU  be  governed  and  that  the 
United  States  advocates  and  will  defend  the 
right  of  all  the  p>eople  of  Germany  to  seek 
a  united  Germany  through  self-determina- 
tion. 

2  The  United  SUtes  shall  not  accept  a 
unilateral  abrogation  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  post-World  War  II  agreements  and  further 
that  the  United  States  shall  stand  firmly  be- 
hind said  poet-World  War  II  agreements  and 
shaU  honor  and  defend  such  agreements  and 
all  of  the  provisions  thereof  and  shall  Uke 
whatever  measures  necessary  to  assure  the 
guarantees  of  said  agreements. 

The  need  for  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  Berlin  problem,  its  background, 
and  its  many  facets  is  quite  evident  as 
the  crisis  develops.  The  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  recently  pre- 
sented a  series  of  articles  which  pro- 
vides an  accurate  analysis  of  the  Berlin 
situation.  I  include  the  articles  under 
the  general  tiUe  of  "Berlin,  Beleaguered 
Bastion,"  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  over  the  period  of  June  25 
thiough  July  4.  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  25,  1961] 

BELEAOXnEKED   BASTION,  NO.    1  :    THSZAT   OF  WAR 

Is   Again  in  the  Air   as  New   East-West 
Crisis  Develops 

(By  Chalmers  M   Roberts; 

"Somber  Indeed,  "  said  Winston  Churchill 
toward  the  close  of  World  War  II,  "would 
be  the  fortunes  of  mankind  if  some  awful 
situation  arose  between  the  Western  de- 
mocracies and  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  the  more  than  16  years  since  the  end 
of  that  war  the  often  uneasy  Allies  who 
defeated  Hitlers  Germany — the  Western 
democracies  and  the  Soviet  Union — on  nu- 
merous occasions  have  exchanged  angry  words 
and  military  threats  Often  war  has  seemed 
possible  and  once.  In  Korea,  the  United 
States  was  directly  Involved  In  war  though 
the  Soviet  Union  fought  only  through  its 
proxies. 

Now  once  again  the  threat  of  war  Is  In 
the  air;  once  again  the  focus  of  conflict  is 
Berlin. 

All  the  world,  or  at  least  those  in  it  who 
pay  attention,  knows  today  that  a  new  East- 
West  crisis  is  developing  even  as  one  knows 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  that  the  snows 
cannot  be  far  behind 

Whether  th;s  will.  Indeed,  be  the  most 
serious  crisis  since  World  War  II  Is  an  un- 
answerable question  today.  Tliat  would 
encompass  a  great  deal — not  only  the  Ko- 
rean war  but  the  long  conflict  over  Indo- 
china of  which  the  current  problem  in  Laos 
Is  a  latter-day  ramification,  the  close-to- 
but-not-qulte  warfare  over  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  the  crises  of  Suez  and  Hungary,  of 
course,  the  years  of  conflict  over  Berlin  It- 
self including  the  Soviet  blockade  of  1948-49. 

HISTORY    falsified 

A  favorite  Soviet  tactic.  Indulged  In  only 
this  past  week  by  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  S. 
Khrushchev.  Is  the  falsification  of  history. 
Khrushchev  himself  in  his  Thanksgiving 
Day.  1958,  note,  which  created  the  last  Ber- 
lin crisis,  blamed  the  ongm  of  the  cold  war 
on  the  Western  democracies. 

The  signal  to  begin  the  worldwide  post- 
war struggle  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Khrushchev  contended,  "was  given  to  the 
United  States  and  to  other  Western  coun- 
tries by  W.  Churchill  m  his  notorious  Fulton 
(Mo  )  speech  in  March  1946.  '  the  speech  in 
which  the  British  statesman  declared  that 
"from  Stettin,  in  the  Baltic,  to  Trieste,  In 
the  Adriatic,  an  Iron  Curtain  has  descended 
across  the  Continent"  of  Europe. 

It  Is  the  American  contention,  as  put  for- 
ward in  reply  to  Khrushchev  in  1958.  that 
the  cold  war  was  fir.«;t  declared  by  Stalin 
in  a  speech  on  February  9  1946,  in  which,  in 
effect,  he  said  the  wartime  alliance  had 
been  a  matter  of  expediency  which  could 
no  longer  continue. 

PfBLIC    AP\THmC 

Because  of  this  long  history  of  East-West 
conflict,  of  so  many  cries  of  "wolf"  after  each 
Soviet  demand,  millions  of  Americans,  and 
Europeans  as  well,  now  find  it  dlflRcult  to 
take  the  new  crisis  more  seriously  than  all 
Its  forerunners.  This  Is  especially  so  as 
thoughts  here  and  In  Western  Europe  now 
turn  to  vacations  under  the  hot  summer 
sun. 

After  nil,  hasn't  Khurshchev  himself 
talked  of  signing  a  peace  treaty  with  Com- 
munist East  Germany,  the  apparent  take- 
off point  for  the  critical  period  of  crisis,  "at 
the  end  of  1961,"  still  many  months  away? 

There  Is  a  feeling  in  the  highest  levels  of 
the  American  Government  that  the  public 
here  and  in  Western  Europe  today  is  far  too 
unaware  of  the  new  storm  clouds.  The  tone 
in  the  Kennedy  administration  Itself  is, 
indeed,  somber,  but  It  has  not  yet  been  re- 
flected In  action  in  Washington  or  in  alarm 
nroimd  the  Nation. 


president  concerned 

President  Kennedy  is  tuiquestionably 
deeply  concerned.  He  was  quoted  last  week 
in  Newsweek  magazine  as  saying  that  "Ber- 
lin is  no  Laoe — there  Isn't  much  to  play  with 
there.  Berlin  is  everything.  It  could  be- 
come the  worst  International  crisis  since 
1945." 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  at  his  last 
press  conference  avoided  the  superlatives  to 
describe  the  crisis.  Others  among  the  new 
administration's  old  pros,  men  who  have 
lived  through  years  of  turmoil  with  the 
Soviets,  tend  to  accept  the  Rusk  statement 
that  the  1961  Berlin  crisis  Is  a  continuation 
of  the  1958-59  crisis. 

Yet  among  many  of  these  men  one  can 
readily  detect  a  new  sense  of  urgency,  a 
feeling  that  this  one  could  be  It,  that  this 
time  it  may  be  harder  than  ever  to  avoid 
a  conflict  of  arms  over  Berlin. 

SOV^ET    IS    COCKY 

The  reasons  are  not  at  all  obscure.  Soviet 
power.  Soviet  prestige,  Soviet  cockiness  all 
have  been  increasing,  relative  to  American 
power  and  prestige.  The  Cuban  fiasco  and 
the  American  acquiescence  in  a  defeat  in 
Laos  both  seem  to  have  Increased  Khru- 
shchev's belief  that  now  Is  the  time  to  pres- 
sure the  new  American  President,  to  push 
the  world  to  the  brink  of  war  and  to  see 
whether  the  Western  democracies  can  be 
driven,  short  of  war,  to  surrender  all  or  part 
of  free  West  Berlin. 

The  Soviet  tactic  always  Is  to  begin  any 
new  crisis  with  an  uncompromising  stand,  to 
demand  the  whole  bouse  and  only  at  the 
last  minute,  as  a  great  gesture  of  conces- 
sion, to  agree  to  settle  for  the  living  and 
dining  rooms  and  the  well-stocked  refriger- 
ator. 

Khrushchev    began    his   game    at   Vienna 
This  summer  and  fall  will  surely  see  more 
pressures    and    threats   from   Moscow   as  he 
probes  for  Western,  above  all  for  American 
weak  points. 

No  one  In  the  American  Government  be- 
lieves Khrushchev  actually  wants  a  war.  But 
there  Is  a  widespread  feeling  that  he  may 
misjudge  the  Inevitable  clamor  In  the  West- 
ern World  for  a  negotiated  settlement  as  an 
invitation  to  press  to  the  brink,  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  each  side  would  find  Itself 
faced  with  only  the  alternatives  of  war  or 
surrender. 

The  problem,  then,  as  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration sees  it  and  as  Rusk  put  it  last 
week,  is:  "Khrushchev  must  be  given  every 
opportunity,  and  he  will  be,  to  avoid  a  mis- 
calculation." It  Is  not  going  to  be  easy  and 
before  the  day  of  denouement  arrives  the 
decibel  count  for  this  latest  round  in  the 
cold  war  will  surely  reach  resounding  pro- 
portions. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  June  26.  1961] 

bele.\c.rered  bastion.  no.  2:  gef.man  zones 

Fixed   by    1944   Agreemint 

( By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts ) 

"Germany,  within  her  frontii?rs  as  they 
were  on  December  31,  1937.  will,  :or  the  pur- 
pose of  occupation,  be  divided  into  tlu-ee 
zones,  one  of  which  will  be  allotted  to  each 
of  the  three  jxiwers,  and  a  spi?cial  Berlin 
area,  which  will  be  under  joint  occupation 
by  the  three  powers." 

Tliese  words  in  a  document  signed  in  war- 
time London  on  September  12,  1344.  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales.  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  form  the  rock  on 
which  is  based  Western  policy  toward  the 
problem  of  Berlin. 

This  agreement  spelled  out  the  geographic 
divisions  of  both  Germany  itself  and  of  the 
city  of  Berlin,  which  would  be  occupied  by 
the  United  States,  Britain,  and  the  U.S.S.R, 
Subsequently  a  French  area  was  .agreed  upon 
in  both  Germany  and  in  Berlin. 


The  rights  of  occupation  by  the  victor  over 
the  vanqtilshed  are  well  recognized  in  his- 
tory and  international  law.  They  end  when 
a  p>eace  treaty  Is  agreed  upon  between  victor 
and  vanquished.  Today,  more  than  16  years 
since  the  Nazi  capitulation,  there  Is  no  peace 
treaty  between  the  wartime  allies — the  West- 
ern democracies  and  the  Soviet  Union — and 
Germany  Long  ago  such  treaties  were 
signed  with  Italy,  with  the  minor  European 
satellites  of  Hitler  and  with  Japan. 

It  is  on  this  absence  of  a  peace  treaty  that 
Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  is  now 
waging  his  Berlin  campaign. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  zones  into  whicli 
Germany  itself  was  divided  by  that  1944 
agreement  have  long  ago  been  turned  into 
two  rival  German  states,  the  free  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  led  by  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer,  a  nation  of  some  55  mil- 
lion, and  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
the  Soviet  puppet  state  of  some  17  million 
led   by    Communist   robot   Walter    Ulbrlcht. 

Khrushchev  is  saying,  as  he  has  been  say- 
ing for  some  time,  that  a  peace  treaty  is 
long  overdue,  that  both  the  Western  de- 
mocracies and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
sign  a  peace  treaty  with  both  Germanys 
or.  if  the  West  refuses,  as  It  has  so  long. 
to  do  any  btosiness  with  the  Ulbrlcht 
regime,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  sign  a  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany  alone  and  do  so  bv  the 
end  of  1961. 

It  is  Khrushchev's  contention,  as  he  put 
it  in  the  memorandum  given  President  Ken- 
nedy at  the  conclusion  of  their  Vienna  talks, 
that  "the  occupation  rights,  of  course, 
would  discontinue  with  the  conclusion  of  a 
German  peace  treaty,  no  matter  whether  It 
is  signed  with  both  German  states  or  only 
wifn  the  German  Democratic  Republic  in- 
side whose  territory  West  Berlin  lies" 

The  Western  contention  Is  that  any  peace 
treaty  is  valid  only  when  signed  by  all  the 
four  occupying  powers  (the  United  States. 
Britain.  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  i  and 
hence  any  treaty  between  only  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  East  Germany  can- 
not affect  the  Western  occupation  rights 
either  in  regard  to  West  Germany  or  Berlin 

Furthermore,  the  West  contends,  the  city 
of  Berlin  is  not.  as  Khrushchev  claims  on 
or  inside  the  territory  of  Communist  East 
Germany.  Ii  is  a  thing  apart,  as  proved 
by  the  1944  agreement  which  created  the 
various  sectors  of  Berlin  separately  from 
the  creation  of  the  occupation  zones  of 
Germany  Itself. 

The  argument  here  Is  critical  because  en 
it  depend  the  rights  the  West  so  stoutly 
defends  for  its  access  from  free  West  Ger- 
many to  free  West  Berlin.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  Berlin  lies  110  miles  inside 
Communist  East  Germany,  far  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  a  mere  30  miles  or  so  from 
Communist  Poland. 

Khrushchev  is  saying  that  he  will  sign  a 
treaty  with  East  Germany,  that  this  will 
end  Western  occupation  rights  in  West  Ber- 
lin, that  these  rights  then  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  the  West  through  an  agreement 
with  East  Germany,  whlch'means  some  form 
of  recognition  of  that  regime.  And  if  the 
West  refuses?  Then,  says  Khrushchev,  look 
out. 

At  this  point  Ulbrlcht  takes  over  the 
threatening.  In  a  speech  last  week  the  East 
German  boss  said  all  Western  lines  of  com- 
munication into  West  Berlin  "will  be  sub- 
ject to  our  control"  once  there  Is  a  Soviet- 
East  German  treaty. 

Ulbrlcht  elaborated  with  hints  that  he 
would  demand  as  his  price  an  end  to  the 
use  of  West  Berlin  as  an  escape  hatch  for 
thousands  of  East  Germans  who  each  year 
flee  to  the  West,  to  the  use  of  West  Berlin 
as  a  Western  Intelligence  and  propaganda 
cent.er  and  to  the  free  use  of  Tempelhof  Air- 
field, which  was  so  vital  to  the  airlift  during 
the  blockade  and  which  now  is  the  takeoft 
point  for  the  refugees. 
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Thl«  situation  leaves  open  almost  endless 
possibiUties  for  tHe  Communists— various 
forms  of  harassment  designed  to  wear  down 
and  frustrate  the  West  but  not  quite  enough 
to  constitute  a  casus  bellL  West  Berlin's 
Mayor  Willy  Brandt  calls  this  salami  tactics. 

Some  of  these  tactics  have  been  tried  be- 
fore; some  new  ones  doubtless  can  be  tried 
this  "time  if  the  crisis  geU  hot  enough.  The 
point  is  that  Khrushchev  seems  determined 
to  make  the  democracies  fire  the  first  gun. 
a  tactic  designed  to  place  the  blame  on  the 
West  if  it  should  mean  war  or  more  likely 
to  so  terrify  the  West  on  the  possibility  of 
war  that  it  will  yield  to  his  demands. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  27,  1961] 

Bkliaguieid  Bastion.  No.  a:  Rn)  Thxkat  at 

Bbujn  Ikbicatks  Skksttivitt  to  Tax.  Citt 

ISUTANTS 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
The  history  of  great-power  relationships 
Is  one  of  challenge  and  response.     This  is 
true  today  of  the  crisis  over  Berlin. 

The  problem  in  any  siich  situation  is  to 
find  out  the  other  fellow's  true  objectives 
as  distinguished  from  his  public  demands 
and  to  discern  one's  own  vital  Interests  as 
distinguished  from  those  assets,  or  seeming 
assets,  which  can  be  traded  off. 

No  one  in  the  West  can  say  exactly  what 
Soviet  Premier  Niklta  S.  Khrushchev  Is 
really  after  In  his  current  attack  on  free 
West  Berlin.  Of  coiurse.  he  would  like  to 
have  the  city,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  but  it 
Is  hard  to  believe  that  he  is  not  realist 
enough  to  know  that  to  try  for  It  by  overt 
force  would  mean  world  war  III,  a  war  he 
himself  has  said  would  bring  vast  destruc- 
tion to  both  sides. 

For  Berlin  today  Is  two  things:  It  is  the 
home  of  nearly  2Vi  million  free  men  and 
women,  a  population  uqual  or  greater  than 
that  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  all  the  countries 
which  now  belong  to  the  United  Nations; 
Berlin  also  Is  the  symbol  of  Western,  above 
all  of  American,  prestige. 

In  his  attack  on  West  BerUn,  then,  Khru- 
shchev Is  striking  not  only  at  BerUn,  the 
Western  showcase  deep  Inside  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  "bone  in  my  throat,"  as  the 
Soviet  boas  has  put  it.  He  also  Is  striking 
at  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  and  of 
its  new  leader,  PreBldent  Kennedy. 

A  reading  of  Khrushchev's  recent  speeches 
and  of  his  memorandum  given  President 
Kennedy  at  Vienna  reveals  a  sensitiveness 
on  a  nijnber  of  points.  The  recent  8i)eech 
of  his  East  German  puppet  leader.  Walter 
Ulbrlcht,  shows  others. 

To  take  the  latter  first,  there  Is  a  Com- 
munist sensltlvencBS  on  the  use  of  West 
Berlin  as  a  refugee  escape  hatch,  as  the  site 
of  Rlas  (radio  In  the  American  sector)  as 
a  Western  propaganda  medium,  as  a  center 
of  Western   Intelligence   and   sabotage. 

There  long  has  been  a  Western  theory  that 
TTlbrlcht  has  been  pushing  Khrushchev  to 
force  the  West  out  of  West  Berlin  to  elimi- 
nate these  irritants.  East  Germany  In  the 
past  16  years  has  lost  more  than  3  million 
of  Its  Inhabitants  In  flight  to  West  Ger- 
many. It  probably  never  can  be  a  viable 
state  politically,  even  to  the  extent  of  the 
other  East  European  satellites,  as  long  as 
West  Berlin  remains  truly  free. 

Khrushchev's  problem,  simply  stated,  is 
to  make  the  East  Germans  accept  their  Com- 
munist prison  as  have  their  neighbors,  the 
Poles  and  the  Czechs,  in  varying  degrees.  He 
has  not  forgotten  the  1953  East  Berlin  up- 
rising when  citizens  of  his  paradise  hurled 
paving  blocks  at  Soviet  tanks. 

On  the  theory  involved  here  the  West  in 
1959  proposed  at  a  foreign  ministers'  con- 
ference to  enter  Into  an  interim  agreement 
under  which  it  would  exchange  a  new  guar- 
antee of  free  access  for  a  cut  In  the  Western 
military  force  in  West  Berlin  and  a  restraint 
on  the  Intelligence  and  propaganda  activi- 


ties there.    But  Khrushchev  would  not  buy 
this  offer. 

In  his  latest  remarks  Khrushchev  seems  to 
stress  two  other  points:  Western  recognition 
of  East  Germany's  existence  as  a  nation  and 
Western  acceptance  for  all  times,  by  treaty, 
of  the  Oder-Neisse  line  which  is  today's 
boxmdary  between  East  Germany  and 
Poland. 

WESTXaK    posmoN 

The  Western  position  is  that  the  democra- 
cies cannot  be  a  party  to  any  f carnal  recogni- 
tion of  division  of  Germany  because  that 
denies  the  basic  right  of  free  choice — and  to 
recognize  East  Germany's  existence  as  a  na- 
tion would  be  to  put  a  Western  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  division  of  Germany.  On 
top  of  this,  of  course,  is  the  poUtical  fact 
that  to  do  BO  woxild  raise  a  storm  in  West 
Germany  where  the  leaders  or  both  poUtlcal 
parties  are  solonnly  pledged  to  the  aim  of 
German  reunification. 

As  far  as  West  Berlin  itself  is  concerned, 
the  view  here  Is  that  the  first  line  of  defense 
of  that  city  is  the  courage  and  morale  of  Its 
people.  The  presence  of  allied  troops  is  an 
earnest  which  cannot  be  removed.  A  substi- 
tution of  United  Nations  personnel  would 
not  be  such  an  earnest,  especially  In  light  of 
Khrushchev's  demand  that  the  UJ*.  from 
now  on  must  be  subject  In  all  of  Its  executive 
acts  to  a  Soviet  veto. 

Faith,  the  faith  of  the  West  Berllners  In 
the  West  as  their  protector  is  hard  to  meas- 
lu-e.  They  were  magnificent  during  the 
blockade  months.  But  once  on  a  slippery 
slope,  created  by  too  many  concessions  or  the 
fear  of  them,  they  covild  begin  to  flee.  One 
must  face  the  fact  that  Berlin  could  become 
a  shell  without  the  Communists  striking  a 
blow. 

The  border  question,  perhapw.  Is  something 
else  again.  Walter  Lippmann  has  reported 
that  Khrushchev  told  him  eajUer  this  year 
he  wanted  a  peace  treaty  in  order  to  nail 
down  Germany's  frontiers  before  West  Ger- 
many obtains  nuclear  weapons  of  Its  own. 

Western  jKjlicy  on  the  Oder-Neisse  line  has 
been  that  this  fronUer,  provisionally  set  by 
Mr.  Truman,  Attlee.  and  Stalin  at  Potsdam, 
is  subject  to  change  at  a  German  peace 
conference,  when  and  If  there  is  such  a  con- 
ference. 

PROBLEM     FOB     WEST 

The  fact,  however.  Is  that  the  Oder-Neisse 
line  is  probably  here  to  stay  as  much  as 
anything  in  this  unstable  world.  The  West 
has  no  Intentions  of  going  to  war  over  It, 
French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  has  pub- 
licly accepted  it  and  the  West  Germans, 
though  they  refuse  to  accept  It  publicly, 
more  and  more  have  come  to  accept  It 
privately. 

The  problem  for  the  West  is  to  determine 
vffhlch  of  all  these  possible  objectives  l.s  the 
real  one  for  Khrushchev  azid  then  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  Is  willing  tn  pay  for  any- 
thing with  a  meaningful  guarantee  of  free 
access  to  West  Berlin. 

Involved,  too,  is  a  problem  of  taf-tics.  of 
how  to  play  it,  of  when  to  offer  to  negotiate 
and  of  what  to  offer  in  exchange  for  wliat.  It 
is  this  problem  which  currently  is  under  de- 
tailed discussion  by  the  United  States, 
Britain.  France,  West  Germany  and  their  as- 
sociates in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. 

There  is  also  another  way  of  looking  at 
the  Berlin  problem,  one  which  is  given  a 
good  deal  of  credence  by  some  Western  diplo- 
mats. 

Khrushchev,  they  argue,  is  out  on  a  limb 
in  his  demands  for  West  Berlin  and,  as  one 
of  them  recently  put  it,  "we've  got  to  help 
him  get  off."  But  this  th©or\',  too,  leads  to 
a  search  for  negotiable  points  for  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  democratic  nation,  certainly  no 
alllEince  of  democracies,  can  take  a  sit- tight, 
we-won't-negotlate  posture  before  the  world 
over  such  a  crisis  Issue  as  Berlin. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  J\me  28,  1961] 
■OBJMivaxa  BAamom.  No.  4:  Vvixa  Bid  ran 
BxBLiM  Sexm  iif  K.  Memo 
(By  Flora  Lswla) 
Bonn. — ^Niklta  KhruahcheT  haa  been  speak- 
ing loudly  on  Berlin,  and  ha  has  been  wav- 
ing a  big  stick— the  threat  of  war.    At  first 
look,  ha  has  nothing  to  offer   the   West  In 
any    negotiatloos   on   Berlin   and    Germany 
but  the  starkest  test  of  wUls. 

But  a  more  careful  study  of  the  memoran- 
dum he  gave  President  Kennedy  in  Vienna 
and  of  his  television  speech  on  his  return  to 
Moscow  reveals  a  surprising,  half-hidden 
gleam  of  an  offer.  It  may  b«  fool's  gold,  or 
it  may  be  a  serious  desire  to  negotiate  out  of 
a  dangerous  situation  that  for  quite  different 
reasons  Is  as  distressing  to  Moscow  as  it  is  to 
the  West.  Certainly,  a  closer  look  la  worth 
while. 

In  both  the  memorandum  and  the  speech, 
Khrushchev  said  Moscow  considered  It  nec- 
essary to  consolidate  the  immutability  of  the 
existing  German  frontiers. 

In  the  speech,  he  went  a  little  further, 
saying  "there  can  be  no  question  of  any 
new  changes  of  borders.  We  proceed  from 
the  premise  that  the  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many will  put  a  seal  on  what  has  already 
been  established  by  the  Potsdam  agreement." 
After  a  ^aeclflc  reference  to  the  Oder-Neisse 
line  in  this  connection,  he  declares  that 
"there  are  in  general  no  special  Allied  com- 
mltmenU  with  regard  to  West  Berlin.  The 
Allied  obligations  applied  to  the  entire  ter- 
ritory of  Germany." 

The  West,  and  particularly  the  West  Ger- 
man Government,  has  taken  Khrushchev's 
references  to  frontiers  to  mean  the  Elbe 
River  border  dividing  East  and  West  Ger- 
many as  well  as  the  Oder-Neisse  border  be- 
tween Germany  and  Poland.  Certainly, 
Khrushchev's  separate  peace  treaty  plan  is 
aimed  at  ratifying  both  lines.  But  he  does 
not  actually  say  that  Russia  attaches  equal 
Importance  to  both. 

It  Is  Just  as  p>os5ible  to  read  his  words  on 
Immutable  frontiers  as  a  reference  to  the 
Oder-Neisse  line  alone,  and  therefore  a  veiled 
hint  that  Russia  might  be  prepared  to  back 
down  on  its  Berlin  demands  or  at  least  some 
of  them  tn  return  for  Western  endorsement 
of  the  Polish  border. 

Such  a  question  has  not  even  been  put 
officially  among  the  Western  allies.  But 
there  Is  evidence  of  responsible,  if  minority, 
groups  of  official  opinion  even  In  West  Ger- 
many that  would  consider  it  a  satisfactory 
solution  for  Berlin  pending  the  distant  day 
when  some  progress  might  be  made  on  Ger- 
man reunification.  Such  an  accord  would 
preserve  Berlin  in  the  meantime  without 
prejudicing  the  ultimate  German  hope  lor 
unity. 

The  normal  Western  reflex  reaction  to  any 
such  idea  Is  that  the  Russians  would  not 
conceivably  agree  because,  In  physical  fact. 
they  have  the  upper  hand  in  the  Berlin  sit- 
uation. But  the  reflex  Is  based  on  how  ad- 
vantageous the  Soviet  position  In  Berlin 
looks  to  us.  Viewed  from  Moscow  In  a  neces- 
sarily different  context.  It  may  look  quite 
different. 

Three  times  in  31  months  Khrushchev  has 
proclaimed  that  he  cannot  possibly  wait 
more  than  6  months  to  get  the  Berlin  issue 
settled  his  way.  He  has  waggled  his  finger 
fiercely  in  warning,  but  he  has  not  once 
moved  it  for  even  a  limited  first  action.  It 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  has  painted 
himself  in  a  comer  and  is  finding  It  hard 
to  get  out  without  admitting  defeat. 

There  are  some  strange  formulations  in 
his  Vienna  memorandum  that  can  be 
brushed  off  as  empty  words  of  diplomacy, 
but  they  do  ecem  to  be  addressed  to  the 
United  States  rather  than  to  that  vague  au- 
dience— ^the  unoommitted  world — fcMr  whom 
sheer  propaganda  Is  prepared. 

"The  Soviet  Government  does  not  aim  at 
prejudicing    the    interests    of    the    United 
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states  or  other  ].iowers  In  Europe."  And.  at 
another  potnt.  "At  prewnt.  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment aees  no  better  aolutkni  of  the  prob- 
lem at  West  Berlin  than  its  oonrerslon  into 
a  demlUtartsed  free  city  " 

Tbes*  formula  tlons  are  taken  out  of  con- 
text. Nonetheless,  they  are  In  themaelves 
out  of  the  ordinary.  And  It  la  a  oommon- 
place  of  Cooamunlst  communlcmtlona  to  slip 
vital  messages  into  a  camouflaging,  even 
sometimes  con-.radictory.  context.  Every 
regular   resdo-    it   Pravda  knows  the  trick. 

If.  in  fact.  Kluxtshchev  has  sought  under 
cover  of  bl\ister  to  make  a  first  tentative 
try  for  a  way  out  of  the  Berlin  duel  without 
open  surrender,  what  might  be  his  motives? 

We  cannot  know,  but  then  are  factual 
grounds  for  spec  ulation.  Communist  sources 
state  flatly  that  Khrushchev's  major  preoc- 
cupation now  IS  the  preparation  of  the 
October  C<Higreas  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party.  That  la  to  say.  he  la  preoccupied 
witii  the  most  elfecUve  and  most  succeasful 
possible  presentii tlon  of  his  brand  of  lead- 
ership to  the  Conununist  bloc. 

He  has  talun  his  stand  within  the  bloc  on 
a  policy  of  negotiation  with  the  West — that 
In  the  teng  run.  the  world  historical  alms  of 
cotniniinlflm  have  more  to  gain  by  accom» 
modatlon  with  tiie  West  now  where  that  is 
the  alternative  tn  conflict  than  by  pressing 
every  local  and  temporary  advantage  at  the 
cost  of  stiffening  Wsatem  reslatance  and 
stimulating  Weet«!!m  reaction. 

la  It  ooneetvable,  then,  that  he  could  give 
up  the  pressure  on  Berlin,  provided  he  had 
something  to  show  for  It  that  be  oould  ad- 
vertise as  a  successful  negotiation?  Is  it 
conoeirable  that  a  setttement  on  the  basU  of 
the  Potsdam  Agreement,  which  promises 
eventual  German  unity  and  assigns  the  area 
east  of  the  Oder-Nelase  to  Poland  pending  a 
peace  treaty,  would  be  enough  of  a  success 
to  warrant  his  abandoning  all  threats  to 
West  Berlto? 

There  la  evidence,  though  never  fully  oon- 
flrmed.  of  a  precet:lent  for  such  a  Soviet  pol- 
icy. According  to  this  evidence.  Moscow  was 
trylr»g  to  get  started  on  a  German  settlement 
immediately  after  Stalin's  death  and  was 
considering  pxilllng  out  of  East  Germany  as 
a  means  of  achii?vlng  an  East-West  relax- 
ation needed  for  Inner  poUUcal  purpoees. 
The  attempt  foundered  before  It  was  rsaily 
launched  because  the  East  German  uprising 
of  June  17.  1968.  made  it  obvious  that  with- 
drawal would  everywhere  be  registered  as 
defeat. 

In  1955.  howevia-,  the  Russians  did  with- 
draw txom  Auatrhi  for  similar  reasons. 

There  seems  no  Viopt  now  of  the  Russians 
pulUng  out  of  BMt  Germany — any  oppor- 
tunity that  may  have  existed  for  that  has 
been  missed.  But  if  Khmshcher  should  be 
looking  for  a  way  out  of  his  self-imposed 
Berlin  Impasse,  the  opportunity  for  delicately 
investigating  that  possibllllty  should  not  be 
missed. 

[Prom  the  Washl:igton  Post,  June  30.  1961] 

BEUUcnixn)  Basi-bom.  No.  6:    Pakis  Shifts 

OoMCEKif   PaoM    AraiCA   to   Besun 

(By  Waverley  Root) 

Paris,  June  29. — Alarmed  by  the  menacing 
nature  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle  has  decided  that  Berlin,  not  Al- 
geria, must  now  be  considered  the  dominant 
element  in  determining  French  policy. 

That  is  why  he  Is  ready  to  restyt  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  partition  in  Algeria, 
which  he  has  B;ild  is  not  desirable  and 
which  he  has  Indicated  can  only  be  a  tem- 
porary solution  i>endlng,  presumably,  the 
complete  wtthdra^'•al  of  Prance  from  this  ter- 
ritory. 

He  feels  It  Is  essential  to  free  France  from 
involvement  In  north  Africa  to  enable  her 
to  turn  toward  the  most  dangerous  present 
threat,  in  Europe  itself. 


De  GaiUle  bellerss  tbe  fatui«  of  n-anoe 
vrill  be  at  stake  before  Um  end  of  the  year, 
it  is  said  here,  not  la  Algeria,  but  In  Berlin. 

There  is  no  elucldaUoa  of  ths  reasons  for 
which  De  Gaulle,  who  has  weathered  previous 
Berlin  crises  with  equanimity,  has  decided 
that  this  one  is  crucial.  But  the  theory  that 
this  Is  his  present  motivation  was  bom  out 
by  the  20  ^>eechea  he  made  today  In  34 
atops  in  hla  tour  of  the  northeast. 

Typical  of  them  was  the  address  at  Bar- 
le-Duc.  where  he  remarked  that  the  Algerian 
war  was  virtually  ended.  &cd  then  went  on 
to  say:  "France  wants  above  all  to  recover 
control  of  her  means,  to  stop  sinking  In  a 
hopeless  task  her  efforts,  her  manpower,  and 
her  money." 

She  wants  to  recover  them  from  north 
Africa  to  use  them  In  Europe. 

OTHBB  MDVSS  KXPBCTZ9 

The  withdrawal  of  manpower  from  Algeria 
was  officially  announced  yesterday,  wlien  tlie 
cabinet  approved  shifting  mlUtSLry  units  frocn 
Algeria  to  France,  one  of  ttie  explanations 
given  being  the  necessity  for  Fraiioe  to  ful- 
fill her  obUgations  to  NATXD — from  which 
she  had  prevloosly  wltlMtrawn  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  pledged  contribution  to  rein- 
force her  army  in  Algeria. 

The  8th  Air  Squadron  in  Algeria  has  re- 
ceived or<lei«  to  move  tram  Oran  to  Nancy, 
In  Lorraine,  where  De  Gaulle  *pm:tB  on  Fri- 
day. The  6th  Armored  Divlsior ,  also  in 
the  Oran  region,  is  expected  to  be  moved  to 
France  shortly.  A  second  division  is  likely 
to  follow  shortly. 

Simultaneously,  It  seems  probable  that  the 
airfields  of  Toul,  Etaln.  and  Chautnont  will 
be  reopened  to  the  American  planes  which 
were  withdrawn  2  years  ago  when  De  OauHe 
Bubordtnated  their  use  by  American  avia- 
tion to  French  control  over  nudt-ar  bombs 
carried  by  T7J3.  aircraft. 

This  poeslblllty  was  first  announsed  In  the 
United  States  by  Newsweek  and  though  It 
is  not  yet  ofladally  confirmed  here,  It  seems 
that  the  report  Is  accurate. 

In  a  radio  interview  tonight,  W3nlster  of 
the  Interior  Roger  Frey  denied  that  ttoese 
troop  movements  to  Fiance  were  b"!tng  made 
because  of  Internal  dlvistons — meaning  ei- 
ther to  get  them  out  from  under  the  com- 
mand of  possibly  dissident  army  offioeis  In 
Algeria  or  to  provide  extra  police  toroe  to 
relieve  the  overtaxed  companies  '^f  repub- 
Ucan  security  which  are  shuttling  about  the 
country  to  repress  peasant  revolts 

NO  TRIUMPH  SEEN 

This  OOP  cession  to  ths  United  £>tatea  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  triumph  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  resulting  from  his  recent  talks 
with  De  Gaulle,  if  one  credits  an  articie  pub- 
lished today  In  the  well-informed  tmt  haixlly 
impartial  leftist  Weekly  Express. 

"In  spite  of  the  exoellent  hunxan  contact 
he  established  with  President  Kennedy."  the 
Express  writes,  "General  de  Gaulls  remains 
extremely  skeptical  about  his  chances  for 
making  his  views  prevail  eoncemln?  the  mil- 
itary and  poUtlcal  organization  of  the  West. 
He  lielieveB  that  the  Kennedy  Actmlnlstra- 
tlon.  for  historical  reasons,  will  te  a  weak 
administration  and  that  Am^lca  risks  not 
l>eing  able  to  fulfill  her  oommitmeiits  in  Eu- 
rope in  case  of  a  crisis.  That  is  Ahy  he  is 
more  decided  than  ever  to  establish  a  na- 
tional striking  force  quickly.  Military  ex- 
perts Insist  Uiat  a  country  like  France  cannot 
tjeoome  an  atomic  power  unless  It  hiis  the  use 
of  a  vast,  >  oarsely  peopled  terrltorr.  not  too 
far  from  tL^  national  territory  bu%  separate 
from  it.  rhts  Indispensable  arc*  la  the 
Sahara.  That  la  why.  for  military  reasons 
more  than  for  poUtical  reasons,  (.he  Svian 
negotiators  have  been  Instructed  to  be  un- 
compromising about  the  Sahara." 

One  clue  to  the  French  reasoning  which 
considers  this  BerUn  crisis  more  alarming 
than  its  predecessors  might  be  found  in  a 
theory  expressed  today  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  backing  the  East  Germans 


in  «  tougher  policy  than  the  Soviet  Union 
jOoos  would  f oUow.  obliging  Soviet  Premier 
Niklta  S.  K3inulichev  to  outbid  Pelplng. 

IFtom  the  Washington  Post.  July  1.  1961] 
fisxaesussiB  Bastiom.  Ho.  6:  Xact  Qkxman 

An  Dccacx  Is  Saui  a&  Szaob  1  of  Psxssuxe 

Bvn.oup 

(By  Murrsy  Mardsr) 

The  kzdfe-etaarpenlng  pareperatlons  for  fu- 
ture "salami  tactics"  to  be  used  egeinst  the 
allies  in  West  Berlin  have  begun. 

OommunlBt  Saet  Oennanyia  formal  decla- 
ration on  Wednesday  of  Ms  intsation  to  im- 
pose restrtctions  on  foralgn  aircrart.  beglB- 
ning  August  1,  is  more  than  a  footnote  to 
history. 

It  is  regarded  here  as  part  of  atage  1  of  the 
psychological  warfare  osmpaign  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  West  in  a  calculated  advance  to 
a  Berlin  crisis  showdown. 

The  West,  as  expected,  has  countered  that 
the  proposed  East  Oaman  air  safety  regu- 
lations cannot  affect  Western  rights  to  use 
air  corridors  to  Berlin,  which  are  operated 
by  agreonent  fmnng  the  United  States, 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

East  Germany  did  not  specifically  contend 
that  the  new  regulatlona  do.  or  do  not.  af- 
fect planes  flying  In  the  three  special  air 
oorrldors,  each  20  miles  wide.  The  omission 
was  no  oversight.  This  is  part  of  the  grim 
game. 

The  Communist  squeeae  on  this  corridor 
traAc  wUi  come  later,  when  the  time  is  ripe. 
It  may  be  the  major  alios  of  what  West  Ber- 
lin's Mayor  WlUy  Brandt  long  ago  labeled 
the  "saUuni  tactics" — a  alios  at  a  time — 
which  he  warned  ths  Communists  would  vise 
against  the  West. 

The  tune  presumi^ly  will  be  ripe  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  Soviet  Premier  KlkiU  S. 
Khrushchev  has  said  he  wUl  then  carry  out 
his  threat  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  Bast  Germany,  transferring  to  it  the 
Soviet  control  over  the  access  rtghU  to  West 
Berlin,  wliich  Ilea  lib  miles  Inside  East  Ger- 
many. While  the  West  has  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge any  such  "unilateral"  transfer  of 
the  Soviet  share  of  war-won  rights  Ln  Ger- 
many, Khrushchev  has  said  he  will  do  so 
anyhow. 

This  East  German  move  against  the  air 
traffic  was  directly  telegraphed  in  advance 
2  w«eks  ago,  by  East  Germany's  Communist 
boss,  Walter  Ulbricht. 

Its  purpoee  is  to  accomplish  two  alms, 
simultaneously: 

1.  Cut  a  main  Western  avenue  to  West 
BerUn — ^the  air  route  that  allowed  the  city 
to  survive  during  «je  1948-48  blockade — by 
Indirect  action  claimed  to  be  for  "air  safety  " 
reasons. 

2.  Cut  the  heavy  flow  of  refugees  from 
Eaart  Berlin  and  East  Germany  to  West  Ber- 
lin and  West  Germany,  at  the  rate  of  about 
4,000  persons  a  week.  The  refugees  are  a 
punishing  drain  on  East  Germany's  econ- 
omy and  its  world  reputation. 

This  dual  stroke  has  been  an  obvious  po- 
tential move  since  Khrushchev  originally 
laimched  the  second  West  Bertin  crisis  in 
November  1958.  It  sounds  neat  and  clever — 
if  the  Communists  get  away  with  It  without 
starting  a  war — nudear  or  any  other  kind. 

■me  Communista  obviously  hope  they  will 
not  have  to  cut  off  this  slice  of  salami  in  a 
crisis  atmosphere,  with  the  risks  it  entails. 
•nils  Is,  initially,  pressure  on  the  West  to 
force  it  to  negotiate  on  Communist  terms. 

AIK   SQUEXZS  APPUCATION 

As  pieced  toffethar  from  what  Ulbricht 
himself  has  indicated,  what  the  new  decree 
says,  and  what  CommunlBt  and  Western 
sources  anticipate,  this  Is  how  the  air  squeeze 
would  be  appllsd: 

TliB  new  Cast  Oeiman  mgnUtions  require 
foreign  aireraTt.  after  August  1.  to  register 
with  an  East  Gemum  air  safety  csnter  upon 
entering  or  leaving   national   territory.     In 
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addition,  aU  radio-equipped  aircraft  must 
obtain  permission  to  over-fly  East  Germany. 

At  present,  the  main  surviving  element  of 
four-power  occupation  of  Berlin  Is  the  air 
safety  center  in  which  the  Soviet  Union. 
Britain.  France,  and  the  United  States  are 
represented.  The  main  airport  in  West  Ber- 
lin is  Tempelhof.  The  air  route  Is  th.e  only 
way  out  for  refugees  from  communism; 
otherwise  they  would  be  seized  at  ground  or 
water  checkpoints  by  Soviet  or  East  German 
guards. 

If  Khrushchev  carries  out  his  threat,  trans- 
ferring Soviet  access  rights  to  East  Germany, 
the  Soviet  representative  would  be  pulled  out 
of  the  four  power  air  safety  center.  This 
and  other  occupation  rights  would  be  called 
void  by  the  Communist  bloc. 

IHANCE  URGES   AIRLIFT 

East  Germany  would  then  try  to  Impose 
its  newly  announced  air  regulations  on 
traffic  through  the  special  corridors.  The 
Western  l^owers,  which  do  not  recognize  East 
Germany  as  a  bona  fide  sovereign  n^ion, 
presumably  would  reject  this  claim.  The 
Allies  migtit  then  try  another  military  air- 
lift. 

France  has  been  urging  an  airlift  as  the 
best  means  of  respondir^g  to  any  threat  to 
the  access  routes,  on  the  ground  that  if  an 
Allied  plane  is  shot  down  by  the  Commu- 
nists, It  could  fvirnish  a  clear-cut  basis  for 
military  retaliation. 

It  is  unlUtely.  however,  that  the  Commu- 
nists would  oblige  by  providing  anything  so 
clear  cut.  Many  American  ofBclals  maintain 
East  Germany  might  choose  to  let  the  mili- 
tary planes  go  through,  but  concentrate  its 
pressure  on  the  commercial  airlines,  which 
handle  the  bulk  of  current  traffic.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  about  100  West  Berlin  flights 
a  day  in  both  directions. 

Commercial  lines  would  be  far  less  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  making  the  tricky  take- 
offs  and  landings  at  Tempi  ehof — surrounded 
by  residences  and  other  buildings — if  the 
Communists  Jam  radio  communications. 

"We  have  no  interest  in  Interrupting  air 
traffic,"  Ulbrlcht  drily  told  a  news  conference 
on  June  15.     "Why  should  it  be  interrupted? 

"CITES    NOISE,    D.^NCER 

"Now  suppose,  for  example.  I  want  to  fly 
to  New  York;  I  need  the  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Goverimient.  don't  I?  Well,  there  you  are. 
And  in  the  same  way,  we  want  the  United 
States  to  make  an  arrangement  with  us  if 
It  wants  its  aircraft  in  GDR  (German  Demo- 
cratic Republic)    territory  •    *    *. 

"Think  of  the  West  Berliners.  Toda3^  they 
are  constantly  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  air- 
craft and  they  are  exposed  to  the  danger — 
as  happened  in  Munich  (West  Germany)  — 
of  an  aircraft  crashing  into  buildings.  Can 
you  Imagine  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
maintain  air  traffic  without  an  orderly  air 
safety  service?" 

As  for  "refugees,"  Ulbrlcht  had  his  an- 
swer to  that.  "Fugitives"  would  be  treated 
as  fugitives.  The  "so-called  refugee  camps 
in  West  Berlin  must  be  closed  down";  "law- 
ful" citizens  could  obtain  exit  permits — if 
they  complied  with  the  regulations. 

There  are,  of  course,  possible  Western 
countermeasures  to  the  impending  air  treiffic 
squeeze,  if  a  showdown  comes.  For  one 
thing,  military  planes  might  take  over  all 
necessary  Western  air  traffic.  But  the  war 
of  nerves  and  planning  on  both  sides,  East 
and  West,  will  go  on,  inexorably,  unless 
meaningful  negotiations  intervene. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  2,  1961] 

BELEAGtrERED   Bastion,  No.   7:    K.  Seeks  To 

Make  a  Legalism  of  Berlin  Issue 

(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 

Premier  Khrushchev  did  not  raise  the  Issue 

of  Berlin  in  November   1958.  and  again  In 

June  1961.  for  purposes  of  propaganda  or  to 

meet  demands  from  China  or  from  within 


the  Kremlin.    He  raised  it  as  a  means  to  the 
ends  of  Soviet  policy. 

As  concerns  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union 
pursues  three  ends:  the  removal  of  Berlin 
as  a  provocative  reminder  of  Communist 
weakness,  the  separation  of  West  Germany 
from  the  Western  camp,  and  the  stabilization 
of  the  territorial  status  quo. 

The  main  objective  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
in  Europe  since  World  War  II  has  been  the 
stabilization  of  the  western  frontier.^  of  the 
Soviet  empire.  Stalin  conceived  of  the  post- 
war world  as  two  gigantic  spheres  of  in- 
fluence controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  respectively.  He  \  iewecl 
the  1945  line  of  military  demarcation  which 
divides  Germany  as  the  definitive  boundary 
line  between  the  two  spheres. 

Stalin  made  numerous  proposals  to  that 
effect,  both  directly  and  through  neutral  and 
satelUte  diplomats.  The  United  States  has 
consistently  refused  even  to  consider  such 
prop>osals.  It  has  always  maintained  the  pro- 
vlslonai  character  both  of  the  line  of  military 
demarcation  between  East  and  West  and  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Germany  in  the 
form  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line.  It  has  been 
committed  to  the  unification  of  Germany 
which,  if  achieved  on  Western  terms,  would 
necessarily  move  the  western  frontiers  of  the 
Soviet  empire  farther  east,  at  least  to  the 
Oder-Neisse  line  if  not  beyond. 

BERLIN    THE    SYMBOL 

Paradoxical,  as  It  may  seem.  Khrushchev 
has  called  Into  question  the  status  quo  of 
Berlin  because  he  seeks  the  stabilization  of 
the  territorial  status  quo  of  Europe,  and  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  the  defense 
of  the  status  quo  of  Berlin  because  it  refuses 
to  acknowledge  the  territorial  status  quo  of 
Europe  as  definitive. 

The  German  issue  finds  its  symbolic  man- 
ifestation in  the  Issue  of  Berlin,  and  by 
raising  the  latter,  Khrushchev  has.  by  Im- 
plication, raised  the  former.  The  Western 
presence  in  Berlin — the  former  capital  of  a 
once-united  Germany  and  the  potential  capi- 
tal of  a  reunited  Germany — symbolizes  the 
provisional  character  of  the  division  of  Ger- 
many. The  abandonment  of  Berlin  by  the 
West  would  symbolize  the  definitive  char- 
acter of  that  division. 

By  raising  the  issue  of  Berlin  in  an  acute 
and  threatening  form,  Khrushchev  tries  to 
force  the  West  to  recognize  what  it  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  for  16  years,  i  e..  the  de- 
finitive character  of  the  division  of  Europe. 
The  issue  Khrushchev  has  raised  is.  then. 
the  fundamental  issue  of  who  shall  rule  what 
and  whether  what  is  ruled  by  the  Soviet 
Union  now  shall  be  ruled  by  it  in  perpetuity. 
Its  rule  being  recognized  as  legitimate  by 
the  West. 

This  is  the  issue  from  which  the  cold  war 
arose,  and  which  has  divided  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ever  since.  It  is 
the  stuff  of  which  hot  wars  are  made  as  well. 

THE    RECOGNITION    ROUTE; 

It  is  in  accord  with  his  long-term  purpose 
of  stabilizing  the  territorial  status  quo  that 
Khrushchev  has  not  raised  the  Berlin  Issue 
directly  but,  as  it  were,  as  a  byproduct  of 
recognition  of  the  East  German  govern- 
ment. It  Is  true  that  he  has  told  the  West- 
ern powers,  as  Stalin  did  in  the  form  of 
the  Berlin  blockade,  "Get  out."  But  how 
does  he  propose  to  get  them  out?  ■ 

He  plans  to  do  it  by  replacing  the  occupa- 
tion statute  upon  which  the  Western  pres- 
ence in  Berlin  rests  with  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  East  German  Governmem  Thus  he 
can  tell  the  Western  Powers.  'Whatever 
rights  you  are  going  to  have  in  Berlin  you 
must  negotiate  with  the  East  German  Gov- 
ernment, to  which  we  are  transferring  our 
control  over  the  access  to  Berlin  " 

Khrushchev  Is  a  much  more  .subtle  and 
Ingenious  adversary  than  Stalin  was.  He 
tries  to  make  it  appear  that  what  is  at  stake 
is  not  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  the 


freedom  of  Western  access  to  it,  but  only 
a  change  in  the  legal  title  which  would 
leave  the  substance  of  the  present  rights 
intact.  In  truth,  of  course,  the  freedom 
of  West  Berlin— an  island  In  a  Red  sea— and 
of  the  Western  access  to  It  derives  not  from 
a  legal  document  but  from  the  Western 
military  presence  in  West  Berlin. 

West  Berlin  has  remained  free  because  an 
attack  upon  Its  freedom  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  attack  upon  the  Western  mili- 
tary establishment  in  West  Berlin,  and  the 
WesU^rn  Powers  have  been  able  to  supply 
their  troops  in  West  Berlin  because  inter- 
ference with  these  supplies  would  in  the 
lon<  run  be  Impossible  without  a  direct  mili- 
tary confronUition.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  anxious  to  avoid  such  a  direct  military 
confrontation  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
and  has  sought  its  objectives  rather  by  In- 
direction, especially  through  the  interpo.si- 
tion  of  proxies.  The  attempt  to  interpose 
the  E>.sl  German  Government  between  the 
S<:)viet  Union  and  the  West  is  a  typical  ex- 
ami)!e  of  that  technique. 

HIS  ACHILLES  HEEL 

Yet  the  application  of  that  technique  to 
Germany  tends  to  jeopardize  the  main  goal 
of  Soviet  policy;  The  stabilization  of  the  ter- 
ritorial statusquo,  especially  in  the  face  of 
West  German  rearmament.  For  It  raises  an 
issue  of  the  utmost  gravity  for  all  concerned; 
The  posRibilltv  of  a  German  civil  war.  Here 
is,  indeed,  the'  Achilles  heel  of  Khrushchev's 
German  policy. 

Khrushchev  appears  to  be  genuinely  afraid 
of  a  West  German  Army,  equipped  with  nu- 
clear weapons,  as  the  Instrument  of  a  West 
German  policy  which  would  recognize  nei- 
ther the  existence  of  the  East  German  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  legitimacy  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line  For  this  reason,  he  wants  to 
bring  the  Issue  of  the  territorial  sUtus  quo 
in  Europe  to  a  head  before  the  West  Ger- 
man Army  Is  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons 
On  the  other  hand,  when  It  comes  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  he  trusts  the  East 
Germans  no  more  than  he  does  the  West 
Germans,  and  while  he  may  feel  for  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  a  grudging  admiration,  he 
can  hardly  feel  for  his  hapless  East  German 
stooges  anything  else  but  that  contempt  to 
which  Stalin  used  to  give  vent  in  unguarded 
moments. 

He  cannot  but  loathe  the  idea  of  seeing 
two  German  Governments,  each  Ineffectually 
controlled  by  Its  respective  allies,  oppose 
each  other  over  undefined  frontiers.  It  is 
this  specter  which  has  made  him  hesitate  to 
bring  the  Berlin  issue  to  a  head  ever  since 
he  raised  it  first  in  a  seemingly  preemptory 
form  In  November  1958. 

Khrushchev,  then.  Is  faced  with  a  dilem- 
ma :  He  seeks  the  stabilization  of  the  ter- 
ritorial status  quo  In  Europe,  for  he  fears 
the  threat  to  peace  stemming  from  Insta- 
bility in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Yet  the  means 
he  lias  chosen  to  achieve  his  end  threaten 
to  create  an  instability  much  greater  and 
less  controllable  than  the  one  he  tries  to  re- 
move This  dilemma  provides  the  Western 
Powers  with  an  opporttmlty  for  constructive 
statesmanship.  However,  they  ^ire  haiidi- 
capped  by  a  dilemma  of  their  own. 

AN     UNNEGOTIABLE    RIGHT 

The  Western  position  must  rest  upon  a 
threefold  foundation;  The  Western  right  to 
be  in  Berlin  is  not  subject  to  negotiations: 
the  territorial  status  quo  in  Eurof>e  Is  not 
subject  to  change  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture; a  shift  of  West  German  allegiance 
from  the  West  to  the  East  is  not  compatible 
with  Western  security. 

The  Western  right  to  be  in  Berlin  cannot 
be  subject  to  negotiations  because  the  verj- 
willingness  to  negotiate  about  It  Implies  a 
denial  of  that  right.  If  your  neighbor  tells 
you  to  get  out  of  your  house  and  you  reply, 
"Let's  negotiate  about  It,"  your  very  willing- 
ness  to  negotiate   implies  that   you  are   not 
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quite  vure  that  you  have  a  right  to  be  where 
you  are.  Tou  ca&ikoC  Inslat  npon  your  right 
and  make  It  the  subject  of  deiaati  at  the 

same  time. 

Yet  while  the  substance  of  the  Western 
right  to  be  In  Berlin  is  not  negotiable,  the 
modalities  of  thut  preaence  Indeed  are. 
Since  the  Weatcm  preaenoe  la  Berlin  has 
been  primarily  ayinboUc  to  begUi  vlth,  It  Is 
susceptible  to  manipulation  as  long  aa  Its 
symktoUc  character  remains  Intact. 

That  the  territorial  status  quo  In  Europe 
cannot  be  changed  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
that  for  the  time  being  Germany  will  re- 
main divided  and  the  Oder-Neisse  line  will 
remain  its  eastern  frontier  is  admitted  by 
all  concerned  In  the  privacy  of  their  offices 
and  Is  loudly  proclaimed  by  Khrusbcbev. 
"We  proceed  from  the  premise."  he  said  In 
his  June  15  television  speech,  "that  the 
peace  treaty  with  Germany  will  put  a  seal 
on  what  has  already  been  established  by  the 
P(jtsdam  agreement.  Indeed,  the  Oovem- 
ments4>f  the  Western  Powers  obviously  un- 
derstand, too.  how  senseless  it  would  be  to 
raise  now  the  question  of  revising  Germany's 
boundarlea.  Their  repreaentattvee  have 
often  told  us  about  this  during  our  conver- 
sations. A  simple  operation,  it  seems — to 
put  a  seal  on  what  already  exists." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Western  di- 
lemma comes  Into  play. 

Khriiahchev  can  afford  to  say  bluntly  what 
the  statesmen  of  the  West,  those  of  Germany 
included,  can  only  whisper  among  thetn- 
selves.  because,  with  regard  to  the  German 
question,  the  Soviet  Union  holds  an  enor- 
mous advantage  over  the  West.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  U  in  Its  power  to  unify  Germany 
and  move  the  frontiers  of  Germany  eastward 
whenever  it  wishes.  It  only  needs  to  with- 
draw its  support  from  the  East  German  gov- 
ernment and  divide  Poland  again  with 
Germany  for  the  fifth  time  in  two  centuries. 

What  the  Sorlet  Union  would  ask  of  a 
united  and  restored  Germany  In  return 
would  not  necessarily  be  Its  communlzatlon. 
but  as  a  minimum  the  transfer  of  Its  sup- 
port from  the  West  to  the  Kast. 

West  Germany  has  }ol°ed  the  Western 
camp  because  It  mlstrtists  the  ultimate  ob- 
jectives of  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  con- 
fidence In  the  alms  and  power  of  the  West. 
If  the  West  were  to  speak  of  the  frontiers 
of  Germany  as  Klunishchev  has  spoken.  West 
Germany  would  have  nothing  to  choose  be- 
tween East  and  West  In  terms  of  verbal 
commitments,  and  In  terms  of  the  ability  to 
give  West  Germany  what  It  wanta,  the  ad- 
vantage would  remain  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

West  Germany  would  then  be  tempted  to 
strike  a  bargain  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Khrushchev  has  Indeed  voiced  the  expec- 
tation that  sooner  or  later  this  will  happen. 
Thus  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  very  same 
prize — the  allegiance  of  West  Germany — that 
Khrushchev  wants  the  West  to  recognlae 
the  territorial  status  quo  In  Europe  and  that 
the  West  cannot  accede  to  that  demand. 

What.  then,  can  the  West  do?  It  can  do 
essentially  three  things. 

First,  It  can  try  to  negotlat*  over  the 
modalities  of  Its  presence  In  West  Berlin 
with  whoever  effectively  controls  the  lines  of 
communications.  Its  aim  must  be  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  symbolic  significance  of  that 
presence  while  not  Insisting  upon  its  more 
provocative  aspects. 

Second,  it  can  try  to  exploit  Khrushchev's 
dilemma.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that  President 
de  Gaulle  has  come  out  In  favor  of  the 
recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line  as  the 
permanent  eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  It 
can  try  to  contribute  to  the  stabUlBatlon 
to  the  territorial  status  quo  la  Europe  with- 
out increasing  the  danger  of  a  German  civil 
war. 

Finally.  In  doing  this,  the  West  must  try 
to  avoid  being  caught  In  Its  own  dllenuna. 
Whatever  It  contributes  to  the  stablitsation 
of  the  territorial  status  quo  must  b«  com- 


patible with  Kb  Tertwl  eonmittment  to  the 
anlAcatlosi  o<  Om mmii/.  It  nunt  somehow 
maoa«e  «o  tirtil«e  tbe  gap  betweee  what  it 
has  so  often  declared  it  will  do  In  Oermany 
and  what  It  can  do. 

It  la  obvtoaa  ttiat  tticae  tasks  trc  enor- 
mously dlflkeult  to  achieve  and  reiiulre  tor 
their  achievement  quallttes  of  stiiteaman- 
alitp.  boOi  dartng  and  wise,  which  aiie  harder 
to  come  by  and  less  certain  of  popiilarlty  In 
the  ah<nt  run  than  that  verbal  bravery 
which  the  crowd  la  ever  ready  to  applaud. 
However,  If  tlK>se  qualities  are  not  forth- 
coming, the  West  will  be  faced  ^nth  two 
equally  unacceptable  choices:  retreat,  or 
fight  a  war  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of 
West  Berlin  which  will  destroy  West  Berlin 
and  Its  freedom  as  well. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  July  3.   1961] 
BELEiweoBSB  BAsnosr,  No.   8:   Mcksoow  Plats 

"Sab  Sack"  Game  in  Bcblin  u*  Move  To 

Inpiact  Dkcradim«  Bu>w  on  Wkst 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 

During  World  War  11  there  was  a  famous 
cartoon  sequence  which  today  y^mboltees 
succinctly  the  current  Soviet  posture  on  ne- 
gotiating  a  solution  to   the  Berlir:  crisis. 

In  the  cartoon  strip,  a  Sad  Sack  version 
of  an  American  OI.  atooped  and  flaccid, 
stumbled  around  his  camp  area,  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  Periodically,  he  wcxiid  bend 
down,  pick  up  a  scrap  of  paper,  then  throw 
It  away,  saying  dejectedly.  "Thafi  not  It. " 

This  seemingly  inane  picking  up  artd  dis- 
carding of  pieces  of  paper  continued  until 
the  medics  grabbed  the  Infantryman,  hauled 
him  away,  and  handed  him  a  mecllcal  dis- 
charge. Leaping  up  exuberantly,  tyta  spar- 
kling, the  onetime  Sad  Sack  cried  out  joy- 
ously as  he  waved  the  dischargo  paper: 
"This  is  it!" 

Something  similar  is  now  going  on  as 
world  politicians,  diplomats,  and  experu 
(Official  and  noiKtfScial)  try  to  ttdnk  out 
solutions  to  Soviet  demands  on  Wett  Berlin. 

This  Is  undoubtedly  what  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion wants. 

It  has  the  West  picking  up  pieces  of  paper, 
In  effect,  and  offering  them  up  as  possible 
solutions  to  satisfy  the  Soviet  demands:  de 
facto  recognition  by  the  West  of  Communist 
East  Germany,  which  the  West  Kialn tains 
is  only  a  Soviet  puppet  regime:  recognition 
by  the  West  that  the  present  Odtir-Nelsse 
border  between  East  Germany  and  Poland 
is  In  fact,  a  permanent  border;  new  assurance 
that  nuclear  weapons  will  never  be  supplied 
to  West  Germany,  and  so  on. 

Unlike  the  Sad  Sack,  however.  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Nlktta  8.  Khrushchev  doesn't  throw 
away  any  of  these  pieces  of  paper.  In  effect, 
he  pockets  them,  and  to  make  more  offers 
fonr:x>mlng.  he  says,  or  Implies  by  silence  as 
each  new  compromise  Is  suggested,  "That's 
not  it." 

To  expedite  the  supply  of  compromises  by 
the  West,  the  Soviet  bloc  does  an  effective 
>ob  of  fertlllcatlon.  This  process  Is  under- 
way now. 

Various  hints  are  dropped  in  wtvld  capi- 
tals, implying  that  If  a  certain  compromise 
were  to  be  offered  by  the  Western  Powers.  It 
might  be  Just  the  solution  to  avoid  a  show- 
down by  force. 

Once  smoked  out  and  vddely  discussed 
publicly,  the  jxjsslble  compromises — even 
though  they  do  not  carry  official  stamps  of 
approval  as  formal  Western  offers — tend  to 
be  regarded  as  available.  By  the  time  tbe 
Western  Powers  actually  reach  the  negotiat- 
ing table,  what  the  Weat  has  to  offer  in  give 
and  take  bargaining,  usually  has  been.  In 
effect  already  pocketed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  the  offers  are  put  on  the  table,  the  Soviet 
Union  says.  In  substance,  "That's  not  It." 

It  la  this  kind  of  squeeae  that  the  United 
Statac.  Britain,  France  and  West  Oermany — 
the  four  powers  most  directly  concerned — 
are  now  trying  to  avoid.    Whether  the  pat- 


tern of  the  past  can  be  broken  bowerer,  re- 
nudns  to  be  seen. 

In  Hm  1060  Geneva  conference  on  Weat 
B«-lln,  the  Western  Powers  surrendered  a 
major  ooncessicMi  the  day  before  the  confer- 
ence actually  began. 

The  Soviet  Union  tto-eatened  to  keep  the 
cooferenoe  from  starting  unless  the  Bast 
Germans  were  brought  to  the  conference 
table.  The  West  eared  In.  The  East  Ger- 
mans, whom  the  Western  Powers  do  not  rec- 
ognize, and  the  West  Germans,  were  put  at 
an  adjoining  table,  "six  pencil  widths  "  away 
from  the  main  table. 

This  seemingly  silly  shuffle  over  tables  and 
chairs  was  an  Important  psychological  vic- 
tory for  the  Communist  bloc:  it  provided  a 
slice  of  recognition  for  East  Oermany  as  a 
roverelgn  nation. 

•VrK&TWBJI   POWERS   TIXLC 

As  the  conference  proceeded  throughout 
the  summer  of  1059,  the  Western  Powers  put 
a  series  of  compromtace  oq  the  table. 

Tt*ey  agreed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
American.  British  and  French  troops  In  West 
Berlin;  they  agreed  to  limit  the  weapons  sup- 
plied to  them;  they  agreed  to  reduce  activi- 
ties In  West  Berlin  to  which  the  Commu- 
nists objected.  All  this  was  to  be  In  return 
for  a  guarantee  of  Western  access  to  West 
Berlin,  and  aasuranoe  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Berlin,  aa  part  of  an  Interim  ar- 
rangement. 

Tbe  Interim  was  to  be  18  months,  durtng 
which  a  mixed  committee  of  East  and  West 
Germans  would  try  to  agree  on  a  solution  to 
the  problems  of  divided  Germany.  What 
would  happen  at  the  end  of  18  months*  The 
Soviet  diplomats  refused  to  answer  that. 

ALLUS    HUNCH    SIGHT 

The  Western  diplomats  suspected  what  the 
answer  was,  and  all  but  the  British  diplo- 
mats privately  acknowledged  It: 

At  the  end  of  IS  montha.  If  there  was  no 
agreement  on  the  German  problem,  the  So- 
viet Union  would  maintain  that  the  war- 
won  rights  of  the  AlUes  In  West  Berlin  were 
null  and  void,  and  the  West  would  have  to 
negotiate  from  scratch.  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  refused  to  admit 
that,  however.  It  was  only  recently  that  So- 
viet Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  acknowl- 
edged to  Columnist  Walter  Ui^mann  that 
the  Western  siisplclon  of  where  Allied  occu- 
pation rights  to  West  Berlin  would  have 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  18  months  was  justi- 
fied: they  would  have  been  nonexls'>£nt.  in 
Soviet  eyes. 

"WHAT    IS    rr?" 

The  Communist  bloc  In  other  words,  went 
through  that  entire  conference  saying  to 
the  West:  "This  Is  not  It."  It  was  only 
when  Khrushchev  suddenly  got  one  thing  he 
wanted  deeply,  the  Invitation  by  President 
Elsenhower  to  visit  the  United  States,  that 
the  sudden  reaction  came:  "This  Is  ItV  The 
Berlin  crisis  was  shelved — for  the  time  being. 

Just  what  Is  "It"  this  thne  around? 

Khrushchev  has  not  disclosed  that;  nor  is 
he  likely  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

The  Soviet  demands  are  back  where  they 
were  In  November  1958  when  Khrushchev 
Initiated  the  Berlin  crisis:  conversion  of 
West  Berlin  Into  a  demllltartoed  "free  city." 
or  unilateral  Soviet  action  declaring  the 
aUles  World  War  II  rights  In  the  city  at 
an  end,  by  the  Soviet  signing  a  separate 
F>eace  treaty  with  East  Germany.  The  Im- 
mediate object  ta  to  force  the  West  to  negoti- 
ate over  West  Berlin  with   East  Germany. 

TOTJ    CANT    BLAME    •    •     • 

T*ie  real  object,  as  American  ofBclals  sec 
It,  Is  a  multiple  one:  to  Inflict  as  degrading 
a  blow  as  possible  on  Western  prestige  In 
the  world;  to  oonvtnoe  the  peoples  of  Com- 
munist Bastem  Europe  that  the  Weat  recog- 
nizes that  they  are  indefinitely  tied  to  the 
Communist   bloc;    to  bolster   the  stature  of 
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East  Germany;  to  eliminate  the  status  of 
West  Berlin  as  a  vigorous  Western  outpoet 
110  miles  inside  East  Germany;  to  shake 
credibility  In  the  15-nation  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  as  an  effective  military  force,  and 
perhaps  to  do  other  damage  to  the  West. 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Khrushchev 
can  pick  up  enough  pieces  of  paper  to  satisfy 
all  these  ambitions.  But  if  he  were  posing 
as  a  guileless  Soviet  sad  sack,  he  probably 
wovUd  say.  "You  can't  blame  a  fellow  for 
trying." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  4,    1961] 

BELEAOtnERED   BaSTION   No.   9.    BRITISH    RESENT 

Chabge   or    "Softness  "    on    Berlin 
(By  Robert  E.  Baker ) 

London.— Charges  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  soft  in  the  face  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  would  seem  to  be  unfair  at  this  time. 
Certainly,  they  are  premature. 

One  Government  spokesman  contended 
that  the  British  Government  can  hardly 
be  fairly  accused  of  being  softer  or  of  having 
differences  with  the  United  States  over  Ber- 
lin policy  when  the  United  States  Itself 
hasn't  formulated  Its  own  policy. 

"We're  all  In  step  on  Berlin,"  an  authority 
said,  "except  we  don't  know  where  we're 
stepping." 

He  was  reflecting  the  dominant  factor  of 
Western  political  life  today — that  only 
President  Kennedy  can  make  the  final  de- 
cision on  Western  strategy  against  the 
threats  and  avowals  of  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Government  here  Is 
seriously  concerned  and  harassed  over  con- 
tinuing reports,  mostly  in  the  American 
press,  alleging  British  weakness. 

Authorities  here  cry  that  they  are  angry, 
despairing,  disillusioned,  hurt,  astounded, 
amazed,  and  aghast  at  such  reports.  One 
ofHcial  e"en  talks  about  "sinister  Influences  " 
which  must  be  at  work  In  Washington, 
Communists  seeking  to  split  Western  unity 
on  Berlin. 

Dismayed  as  the  Government  may  be,  it 
nevertheless  cannot  escape  blame  for  appear- 
ing soft  on  Berlin.  For  example,  on  the 
same  day  that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
was  promising  allied  unity  and  firmness  on 
Berlin,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Selwyn 
Lloyd  was  talking  about  cutting  British  com- 
mitments in  Germany  because  of  their  high 
cost. 

PUBLIC  NOT  PREPARED 

The  Government  has  done  little  to  pre- 
pare public  opinion  for  a  Berlin  crisis.  Re- 
cently newspapers  here  were  filled  with 
stories  on  Berlin.  The  general  theme  was 
to  ask  the  question  whether  Berlin  was 
worth  a  war:  The  general  answer  was  a 
"No." 

Then  Prime  Minister  Harold  MacmlUan 
finally  made  his  carefully  worded  statement 
on  Berlin  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Intend- 
ed as  a  firm  stand,  but  only  a  few  London 
papers  gave  It  any  prominence  and  only 
one,  the  Communist  Daily  Worker,  considered 
It  page  1  material. 

The  International  editions  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
gave  MacmlUan's  statement  the  lead  space. 
The  Times  headline  reported:  "Macmlllan 
Hints  at  Negotiations  on  Berlin  Issue."  The 
Herald  Tribune  reported:  "Firm  U.K.  Stand 
In  Berlin  Vowed  by  Macmlllan." 

This  difference  in  Interpretation  of  Mac- 
millan's  speech  by  top  reporters  of  great 
newspapers  shows  how  vague  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's speech  was.  Some  circles  have  been 
unkind  enough  to  refer  to  him  ais  "Macmlllan, 
M.A.,"  for  master  of  ambiguity. 

MacmiUan  said  the  allies  will  not  abandon 
their  obligations  in  Berlin  and  Russia  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  the  West  cannot 
countenance  proposals  Inconsistent  with  the 
West's  obligations. 


PREPARED   FOB  TALKS 

Having  vowed  that,  he  then  said:  "If.  how- 
ever, they  wish  to  discuss  the  Issue  with  us, 
we  are  prepared  to  do  so." 

Thus  the  Prime  Minister  was  firm  on  one 
hand  but  still  managed  to  open  himself  to 
the  traditional  critical  view  of  Britain's  will- 
ingness to  compromise,  a  reputation  which, 
the  London  Times  acknowledged,  "has  to  be 
lived  with." 

There  Is  a  dispute  among  Government  ad- 
visers here  over  whether  the  West  should 
offer  to  negotiate  or  make  no  move  toward 
negotiation  till  the  crisis  Is  at  hand.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  advisers  here  appear  to  support 
an  offer  of  negotiation. 

These  advisers  believe  such  an  offer  im- 
portant because  the  West  could  better  choose 
its  own  ground  now  than  under  duress  of  a 
crisis.  In  addition,  the  West  could  show 
neutral  opinion  its  rightful  stand  and  Rus- 
sian belligerency  in  such  negotiations. 

The  British  Insist  that  such  negotiation 
would  not  mean,  and  must  not  mean,  sur- 
rendering the  freedom  of  West  Berlin.  As 
one  Government  spokesman  said,  somewhat 
exasperated  at  American  criticism  of  British 
propensity  to  negotiate:  "All  right,  were 
willing  to  die  for  Berlin  but  let's  negotiate 
first  like  civilized  human  beings  ■ 

DIFFERENCE    SHOWS    UP 

One  difference  In  American  and  British 
thinking  shows  up  In  the  problem  of  tlie  di- 
vision of  Germany.  While  the  United  State.=; 
sticks  to  a  policy  of  unification  of  West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany,  most  British  au- 
thorities, privately,  feel  that  a  divided  Ger- 
many is  not  only  a  fact  of  life  but  a  r;ither 
desirable  fact. 

Pear  of  a  unified  Germany's  dominance  of 
Europe  is  one  factor  in  this  thinking.  But 
another  Is  the  thought  that  under  no  ocnidl- 
tlons  can  Russia  allow  a  free  unified  Ger- 
many to  border  on  Poland,  for  example, 
where  agitation  to  break  from  the  Commu- 
nist camp  might  then  grow  rampant 

There  Is  also  the  British  feeling,  reportedlv 
shared  by  Macmlllan  himself,  that  the  forces 
of  history  In  decades  to  come  will  cause  the 
two  Germanys  to  unite  Therefore,  the 
British  ask,  why  cause  a  ruckus  over  them 
now. 

Vagueness  and  ambiguity,  which  often 
facilitate  charges  of  British  softness,  some- 
times result  from  differing  points  of  view 
expressed  by  different  government  spokes- 
men in  Whitehall,  from  the  .^eemlng  Britlsti 
love  of  complexity,  and  from  the  psychologi- 
cal effects  of  Britain's  declining  po^^er  in 
today's  world. 

Very  often.  Britain  is  pictured  here  as  the 
civilized  and  sensible  oldtlmer  trying  to 
bring  together  those  two  young  muscled  hot- 
heads, Russia  and  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  the  Communists  play  on  this 
thinking  and  just  recently  satellite  repre- 
sentatives here  have  hinted  to  Britain  that 
the  way  still  is  open  for  her  to  make  a  move 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  Berlin  crisis.  Such 
a  gesture  must  sometimes  be  tempting,  to 
those  British  feeling  their  old  age.  like  the 
grand  old  dame  of  the  theater  who  makes 
those  final,  farewell  appearances. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation's  library  services  are 
being  extended  at  a  record  pace  to  citi- 
zens throughout  our  land,  the  American 
Library  A.ssociation  demands  vigorous, 
enlightened  leadership.  Members  of  the 
association,  recognizing  that  need,  have 
voted  in  as  their  president  a  man  wltose 
talents  for  leadership  and  planning  are 
well  known  to  the  people  of  Newark,  Mr. 
James  E.  Bryan.  In  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  last  Tuesday's  paper,  the 
Newark  Evening  News  took  notice  of  this 
election  with  appropriate  commendatory 
remarks  about  our  library  and  its  li- 
brarian : 

Election  of  James  E  Bryan,  diwctor  of 
the  Newark  Public  Library,  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  president-elect  of  the  American 
Libnuy  Association  honors  both  an  out- 
standln;  librarian  and  a  great  institution 

.Newark  is  proud  of  its  library  and  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  served  it  When 
Mr  Bryan  followed  John  B  Kaiser  as  direc- 
tor 111  1958,  he  became  the  fifth  in  a  distin- 
guished line  The  late  Frank  P.  Hill,  John 
Cotton  Dana,  and  Beatrice  Wlnser  were  pio- 
neers in  bringing  library  service  to  the  peo- 
ple They  built  the  Newark  institution  to  a 
position  of  preeminence  In  the  library  worlo 
and  their  successors  have  kept  it  there 

Newarkers  who  know  their  library  and 
use  It  don't  need  to  be  told  how  fortunate 
they  are  To  others  who  don't  this  latest 
national  recognition  should  be  a  reminder 
of  what  they  have  been  missing 


NEWARK'S  LIBRARY 
Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


SAVING  THE  NATIONS   CAPITAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ReussI,  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr,  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
love  our  Nations  Capital  as  a  second 
home.  We  share  with  our  constituents 
and  with  the  people  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington the  Capital's  genius — magnificent 
open  spaces  set  in  the  valleys  and  for- 
ests of  the  Potomac  watershed,  where 
the  Nations  governmental  business  can 
be  carried  on  in  efficiency  and  beauty. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  realize  that 
this  noble  plan  for  our  Nation's  Capital, 
which  has  endured  for  160  years,  is  being 
threatened  by  the  unchecked  and  mi- 
planned  expansion  of  the  Washington 
area's  population. 

FIVE    MILLION    BY    THE    YEAR    2000 

Today  the  area  has  a  population  of  2 
million,  up  from  less  than  1  million  in 
1940  and  about  L5  million  in  1950,  "The 
population  experts  predict  an  increase 
in  population  to  5  million  by  the  year 
2000  if  nature  is  allowed  to  take  its 
course.  All  our  planning  seems  to  be 
based  on  this  assumption. 

Already  we  see  the  signs  of  what  can 
happen  to  our  Capital  if  nature  is  al- 
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lowed  to  take  Its  course— if  too  many  *»«  ««  pEopoernoNs  by  upstream  small  dams,  by  a  clear- 
people  are  placed  on  the  terrain  which  Here  is  the  thesis  which  I  want  to  ex-  water  pool,  or  by  other  means. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  L'Enfant  pound:  We  can  clean  up  our  polluUon.  be- 
selected  and  endowed.  First.  Only  by  holding  down  the  pop-  cause  we  will  have  limited  not  only  the 
^ATER  ulation  growth  of  metropolitan  Wash-  wastes  that  need  to  be  discharged,  but 

^  ^  ,  j^  *^  *u  ington  closer  to  3  million  than  to  5  mil-  the  danger  of  byproduct  algae  poUu- 
n  ^'  nTJZ^^^:^rX  tSft  S^r„n  d^  "0^  by  2000  caai  we  save  our  heritage  of  tion  that  can  come  from  the  superfllth 
Corps  of  Engineers,  is  about  to  run^  ^  government,  natural  beauty  and  which  our  rivers  are  approachmg. 
There  will  soon  be  millions  more  people  ^^  ^.^j^  j^^  can  solve  our  traffic  problem,  by 
here,  and  each  one  will  have  more  lawns  gecond.  Since  the  kev  factor  in  Wash-  improving  freeways,  express  buses,  rail 
to  sprinkle,  more  air  to  condition  more  ^^^^.g  ^^ture  growth  is  Government,  transit,  and  added  parking,  without  de- 
pools  to  swim  in.  Therefore  say  the  en-  and  since  the  Government  can  control  stroying  our  parks  and  green  spaces 
gineers,  we  must  build  a  $100  million  j^^  ^^^  future  location,  we  are  uniquely  and  trees  in  the  process, 
water-supply  high  dam  across  the  Po-  capable  of  limiting  our  growth.  We  can  find  room  in  the  Government 
tomac  at  River  Bend,  just  above  Wash-  Third.  We  can  limit  our  growth  by  complex  of  Washington  for  all  needed 
ington.  The  dam,  of  course,  will  flood  relocating,  now  and  in  the  future,  to  governmental  agencies,  without  repeat- 
out  the  river  and  its  tributaries  for  35  a  hundred-odd  different  locations  ing  the  just-close-enough-to-be-inac- 
miles  upstream,  bringing  backwater  and  around  the  country  those  nonpolicy  cessible  folly  of  a  CIA  at  Langley,  an 
mudflats  to  the  glorious  area  where  making  clusters  of  governmental  activ-  AEC  at  Germantown.  a  Bureau  of 
Washington  and  his  heirs  have  enjoyed  ity  which  can  as  well,  or  better,  be  car-  Standards  at  Gaithersburg,  and  an 
the  river  and  the  canal  and  the  woods  ried  on  in  the  hinterland.  NSA-NASA  at  Fort  Meade, 
and  the  wildlife.  Fourth.  Relocating  relatively  high-  So,  you  can  let  Washmgton  sprawi. 
.^.o-  income  Federal  employees  to  these  100-  and  ruin  it.  Or  you  can  control  its 
.,              ,          ^         .     .  odd  cities  will  help  them  both  econom-  population  growth,  and  save  it.   You  pay 

Our    sjuiitary    systems   have    broken  .^^^^^  ^^^  culturally— by  providing  new  your  money,  and  you  take  your  choice, 

down.     The  Potomac   has  become  one  ^^^^^  of  revenue,  and  new  supporters  2.  Washington  is  in  the  fortonatk  posi- 

large  cesspool   clogged  with  sewage  and  ^^^     ^^  theater,  and  the  rest  tion  op  being  able  to  Lntrr  its  growth 

with  the  silt  from  haphazard  upstream  •                    ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  world-Lon- 

S^.Mf  in  v^XZ'TvTn^l  ^^f  raS  Pi'th.  No  one  now  is  doing  much  of  don.  Tokyo.  New  York.  Chicago.  Hous- 

Heights  in  V^irginia  l^^^ve  on  a  sea  of  ra^^  anjthing   about  such  relocating.     The  ton,  Los  /Vngeles-also  face  staggering 

sewage  which  keeps  bubbling  to  the  sur-  ^^^.^^  Washington  planning  agencies  problems    because    of    their    size.     But 

face  through  its  thin  seal  of  soil.  ^^^  concerned   with   what  goes   on   in  their   growth   depends   largely   on   the 

"^^^^^^^  Washington,  not  with  what  goes  on  in  growth    of    industry    and    commerce. 

Our  traffic  threatens  to  strangle  us.  the  rest  of  the  country.    The  General  Short  of  totalitarian  controls,  their  goy- 

As  every  Member  knows,  much  of  our  Services  Administration  builds  buildings  eming  bodies  can  do  little  to  limit  their 

day  is  spent  in  the  bumper-to-bumper  pretty  much  where  each  individual  Gov-  size. 

horrors  of  overcrowded  highways.    And  ernment  agency  wants  them  built,  and  Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  di- 

the  highway  builders  are  eyeing  covet-  no    questions    asked.     Neither    in    the  rectly  controls  the  basic  element  in  its 

ously   for   destruction   the   very   g^een  white  House  nor  the  Congress  is  there  population     growth — the    Government, 

spaces  which  make  the  city — the  banks  a  focal  point  for  the  kind  of  nationwide  How  large  the  Government  bulks  in  the 

and    islands    of    the    Potomac.    Glover  planning  I  am  talking  about.  metropolitan  area  total  can  be  seen  from 

Archbold  Park,  Rock  Creek  Park.  Sixth.  We  must  stop  drifting  and  start  t^is  table: 

pi^NNmc  acUng.    When  I  have  made  my  case.  I  Estimated  employment  in  Washington 

Our  metropoUtan  planning,  despite  the  shall  propose  some  governmental  ma-  metropolitan  area.  May  I96i 

valiant  efforts  of  dedicated  local  plan-  chinery  to  get  on  with  the  Job.  Federal  Government: 

ners   is  fast  losing  sight  of  the  reason  Now  let  me  spell  out  the  six  proposi-        MUitary 58,700 

why' we  have  a  Nation's  Capital  in  the  tions.                                                                  ciyiu  n . —  239,  lOO 

first  place.    A  CapiUl  should  be  a  place  1.  p<mijlation  o»owth.  if  unchecked,  can     ][f^^,^°yf,5^*"*-- 35400 

where  the  NaUon's  business  can  be  ex-  dhiteot  Washington  boSlSrctJ^.::://""""""-"!    wiooo 

peditiously  transacted.    But  what  hap-  What  I  have  said  about  the  future  of  Transportation  and  communication-    44, 400 

pens  to  this  concept  when  the  Atomic  water,  sanitation,  traffic,  and  planning     wholesale  and  retail  ti-ade 146,800 

Energy  Commission  sets  itself  down  26  if  Washington's  population  expands  in-  Finance,  insxirance  and  real  estate—    41,400 

miles  out  at  Germantown,  the  CIA  8  definitely,    should    give    us   pause.      If  Services   (not  including  household 

miles  out  at  Langley,  the  Bureau  of  nothing  is  done,  the  Washington  of  the        domestics).       - — --  137, 400 

Standards  20  miles  out  at  Gaithersburg.  future  can  become  just  another  formless.  ^°^^  hiSihoi^dSmMt"  workl 

and  the  NSA/NASA  23  miles  out  at  Fort  sprawling     monstrosity,      overcrowded,  ?„  and  unpaid  famUy  workers)-.    »6.400 

Meade?  congested,  and  denuded  of  green  and                                                           

A  Capital  should  be  a  place  where  clt-  open  spaces.  Estimated  total  employment—  904,  «00 
izens  may  enjoy  its  history  and  culture.  If  Washington  lets  this  happen  to  it-  *«  can  be  seen  governmental  employ- 
But  what  happens  to  this  concept  when  self,  the  fault  will  be  not  in  our  stars,  ^t^/"^  whaT^^^^^^ton  go 
the  water  supply  runs  dry,  sewage  pol-  but  in  ourselves.  As  we  shall  see,  it  is  ^^.%^'^^'^^Zy^^^^^t 
lutes  the  rivers,  traffic  strangles  itself,  perfecUy  possible  to  limit  the  future  ^"^^Z  n^^lhl  SlST  And  ,,ov^^ 
and  the  open  spaces  of  the  region  are  population  to  a  figure  closer  to  3  million  °^^-,"f  ^  °/  ^^f  .^^^^t.^p  rf^^^ 
lost  in  suburban  sprawl?  than  to  5  million.  cental  f^Plfy^es  gener^tethe  need  for 

If  Washington's  growth  can  be  slowed.  If  we  Can  control  our  future  population  J^^^^,^  1^?"°"'  ^^^  SSfSe  Cn^ 

we  can  solve  our  problems  of  water,  of  growUi.  the  city  and  regional  planners  communication,  the  trade^  the  finance^ 

sewage,  of  transportation,  of  metroplDli-  in  organizations  like  the  National  Capl-  the  insurance,  ^he  real  fstate  and  the 

tan  planning   without  ruining  the  Na-  tal  Planning  Commission,  the  National  other  services  which  make  up  the  bulk  of 

tion's  Capital.'  If  the  metropolitan  area's  Capital  Regional  Planning  CouncU.  and  nongovernmental    employment    in    the 

rate  of  growth  in  the  next  40  years  can  the  new  National  Capital  Transportation  Washington  area. 

be  slowed  to  rates  which  prevailed  at  Agency  will  have  some  chance  of  sue-  The  tourist  industry,  the  thousand  na- 
earUer  periods  before  the  population  cessfully  coping  with  their  problems.  tional  organizations  which  have  Wash- 
explosion  of  the  last  two  decades,  our  With  the  task  thus  made  manageable,  ington  headquarters,  the  diplomatic  and 
population  in  the  year  2000  can  be  closer  what  can  be  accomplished?  international  organizations  which  clus- 
to  3  million  than  to  5  million— and  the  with  growth  Lmmn).  washincton  can  ter  here,  add  to  the  employment  which 
problems  of  water  and  sewage  and  ""  is  caused  in  the  first  instance  byWash- 
transport  and  planning  vrtll  prove  man-  We  can  develop  an  adequate  water  ington's  being  the  seat  of  the  Govem- 
ageable.  supply  without  ruining  the  Potomac —  ment. 
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Even  manufacturing,  which  employs 
35,400  persons,  is  quite  closely  Govern- 
ment-related. The  largest  manufactur- 
ing industry  Is  printing — surely  a  bu- 
reaucratic necessity.  And  I  suspect  that 
many  of  the  144-odd  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments In  the  electronic  and 
scientific  fields  are  here  because  they 
want  to  be  near  the  source  of  their  or- 
ders, usually  the  Pentagon,  and  near  a 
lush  concentration  of  scientific  em- 
ployees ripe  for  raiding. 

Thus,  Government  is  plainly  the  de- 
termining factor  in  botii  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  employment  and 
population  in  metropolitan  Washington. 
II  you  thin  out  Govemnxent  in  the  fu- 
ture by  relocating  some  of  the  increase 
elsewhere,  you  will  achieve  a  correspond- 
ing limitation  in  ncmgovemmental 
activities. 

There  are  those  who  point  out  tha,t 
Washington  area  population  has  con- 
Umied  to  grow  since  1952  even  though 
Federal  employment  has  slightly  de- 
clined. Tljcse  people  imply  that  Federal 
location  policy  does  not  make  any 
difference. 

I  point  out  that  Ffederal  civilian  em- 
ployment has  grown  steadily  in  the  last 
decade  to  its  present  total  of  about  239,- 
000.  except  for  a  temporary  bulge  in  tiie 
Korean  war  years  of  1951  and  1952. 
Moreover,  this  growth  is  understated  be- 
cause of  contract  policies  initiated  by 
the  previous  administration.  The  prac- 
tice of  string  out  sdentiflc  research  and 
development  work  to  private  firms  is  in 
large  part  responsible  for  the  presence 
here  of  some  144  research  and  manufac- 
turing firms,  which  have  added  thou- 
sands to  private  payrolls. 

P^iiaps  moet  important,  the  growth 
in  service  employment  of  all  kinds  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  Washir^ton  has 
had  a  relatively  low  proportkKi  of  serv- 
ice Industries  compared  to  its  basic  Gov- 
ernment activities.  Today.  Washington 
still  has  a  ratio  of  one  service  person  to 
one  person  emptoyed  in  a  basic  occupa- 
tion. In  other  areas  the  ratio  is  as  high 
as  two  to  one.  This  mouos  that  exni^oy- 
ment  in  the  service  industries  couM 
multtplj  even  in  Federal  employment  is 
held  relativdy  stable.  I  beHeve  this  has 
haiwened  in  the  recent  past,  and  that  it 
mt^«^«  a  sensible  decentralization  policy 
even  more  important. 

3.  ■XLOCATIOK  WOUU>  MAKX  GOVEaMMENT  MORE 

TWTVcaxr 

To  save  the  Capital,  therefore,  requires 
some  limitation  on  its  future  growth. 
Since  Washington  is  a  one-industry 
town — Government — relocating  part  of 
the  increase  in  Government  can  check 
population. 

But  I  do  not  advocate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
relocation  simply  to  save  Washington. 
In  fact,  sensible  relocation  can  add 
greatly  to  the  economy  and  eflkriency  of 
the  Federal  Govramment. 

Of  coTlrse.  the  headquarters  and 
policymaking  portions  of  the  executive 
branch,  as  well  as  all  tfie  legislative  and 
central  judicial  branch,  must  remain  in 
Washington.  I  take  the  floor  not  to 
liquidate  Warfilngton,  but  to  keep  it 
from  strangling  itself. 

Equally  obvious,  Washington  is  now 
cluttered  up,  and  will  be  increasingly 


cluttered  up  in  the  years  to  come,  with 
acres  and  acres  of  gorernmentol  desks 
and  swivel  chairs  which  could  as  well, 
or  better,  be  located  elsewhere. 

THX  HOOVn  BZPOKT 

The  CommissiMi  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  first  Hoover  Commission,  in 
ita  report  of  May  20,  1949,  pointed  out 
that,  while  economy  in  administration 
can  often  be  achieved  tlirough  centrali- 
zation, it  is  also  possible  to  overcen- 
tralize,  with  the  result  of  increasing  costs 
and  decreasing  eflBciency.  The  Commis- 
sion (p.  37)  stated  that  its  task  forces 
had  found  "overcentralized  operations 
which  are  resulting  in  inefficient  and 
expensive  management."  The  report 
went  on; 

Our  task  forces  alao  found  many  livstance* 
where  headquarters  officials  In  WMhlngVon 
sUU  cling  to  the  power  to  make  decisions 
even  in  matters  of  minor  Importance.  This, 
too.  has  resulted  in  Interminable  delays  In 
getting  things  done,  has  stultified  Initiative 
In  the  field  servicea.  and  has  resulted  In 
decisions  being  made  which  have  not  taken 
dvie  account  of  variations  In  local  conditions. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  fur- 
ther decentralization  was  needed. 

LOCATION  NEAHER  THE  JOB 

Many  agencies  would  operate  more 
efaciently  if  the  great  bulk  of  their 
operations — less  a  Washington  head- 
quarters to  maintain  liaison  with  the 
other  branches  of  the  Executive  and  with 
Congress — were  located  closer  to  the 
area  which  Uiey  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  serving.  I  think  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  pinned  down  in  Wasliing- 
ton  although  most  of  its  activities  are 
located  along  the  Central  Fly  way;  of 
the  Forest  Service,  on  Independence 
Avenue  rather  than  somewhere  near  the 
geographical  center  of  our  national 
forests;  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Washington 
Monument  rather  than  closer  to  the  soil. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  op- 
erates eflteiently  with  14.853  employees. 
14,848  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  5  in 
Washington. 

There  are  hundreds  of  locations 
around  the  Nation  with  adequate  office 
space,  or  land  on  which  to  build  office 
space,  homes,  transportation,  schools. 
utilities — whatever  is  needed  to  accom- 
modate relocated  Washington  agencies. 
In  many  cases,  the  cost  of  living  is  lower 
than  in  Washington,  and  relocation 
would  produce  savings  both  for  Federal 
employees  and  fc«"  the  Government  itself. 

MODERN     COMMtJNICATlONS     Wn.L     HELP 

Moreover,  modem  methods  of  com- 
munications make  a  decentralized  op- 
eration vastly  easier  than  at  any  time  in 
our  national  history.  Teletypewriters 
that  can  transmit  m»sag&s  at  speeds  up 
to  120  words  a  minute,  facsimile  trans- 
mission of  pictin-es  and  documents,  the 
long  distance  telephone — all  can  bring 
Washington  and  any  section  of  the  Na- 
tion as  close  as  Washington  and  some  of 
the  "dispersed"  installations  such  as  the 
National  Security  Agency  at  Fort  Meade 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at 
Germantown. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  been  able  to  effect  substantial  econ- 


omies in  the  last  decade  by  the  bulk 
leasing  of  eq[uiproent  for  all  three  sys- 
tems.    For  example,  in  1960  GSA,  by 

leasing  95  long  distance  lines,  saved  a 
total  of  $550,000  over  the  amount  which 
would  have  had  to  be  paid  by  22  individ- 
ual ageiicies. 

New  developments  in  communicatious 
techniques  will  make  operating  at  a  dis- 
tance even  more  efficient.  For  example, 
the  TVA  has  its  principal  offices  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Knoxville,  Muscle  Shoals,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  It  uses  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  communications  facihtles, 
namely,  the  telephone,  the  teletype- 
writer, the  telegraph,  and  facsimile 
tran.smission.  But  in  addition,  the  TVA 
has  installed  a  shortwave  radio  system 
between  Its  princlped  offices,  which  per- 
mits conferences  and  cc«sultaUona  so 
that  travel  among  these  points  is  mini- 
mized. 

The  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp.  has  a  com- 
niimications  system  betweoi  CharloUe. 
N.C..  and  SanU  Monica,  Calif.,  based  on 
the  use  of  telephone  lines,  which  send* 
and  receives  coded  information  on  com- 
plicated matters  such  as  missile  design 
and  specifications.  Information,  in- 
cluding charts  and  diagrams,  can  be 
coded  on  punchcarda  or  on  magnetic 
tape,  fed  into  a  computer,  transmitted 
directly  by  telephone,  received  by  a  com- 
puter and  decoded  at  the  other  end. 
This  illustrates  the  possibility  of  main- 
taining communications  between  widely 
separated  locations  if  the  communica- 
tions are  mainly  on  matters,  however 
complex,  which  can  be  coded,  trans- 
mitted, and  decoded. 

THE    WOKLO    WA«    H    EXPCKIENCE 

Wc  have  had  some  experience  with 
relocation     of     governmental     agencies 
duiing  World  War  n.    By  January  1943, 
40   Federal    agencies,   with   42,000   em- 
ployee.s,  had  been  moved  out  of  Wash- 
ington to  23  different  cities  throughout 
the  country.    For  example,  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  moved 
to  Columbus;  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Administration  to  Dallas  and  New 
Orleans;   the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion to  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  the  Farm  Se- 
curity   Administration    to    Cincinnati; 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
to  St.  Louis ;  the  Patent  OfBcc  to  Rich- 
mond;   the   Fish   and  Wildhfe  Service. 
National  Park  Service,  and  Office  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  Chicago;  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  Phila- 
delphia; the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  to 
New  York ;  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts  to  Cleveland;  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  to  Greensboro,  N.C.. 
New   York,   and  Baltimore;   the  Army 
Adjutant  General's  Office  to  Charlotte 
and  High  Point.  N.C.;  the  Army  Airways 
Communications    System   to   Asheville; 
Finance  Office  to  Atlanta  and  Los  An- 
geles; Ordnance  to  Philadelphia;  Trans- 
portation   to    Cinciimati;    Dependency 
Benefits  to  Newark;  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  to  Chicago;  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  Chicago; 
the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  to  San  Francisco:  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  to  Chicago;  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
Philadelphia;  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  New  York. 
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The  purpose,  of  course,  was  to  make 
room  for  more  war-oriented  activities 
in  Washington,  rather  than  to  check 
long-term  population  growth  in  Wash- 
ington. 

But  the  experience  with  relocation  was 
generally  favorable.  Operations  went 
smoothly,  there  was  space  for  offices  and 
homes,  and  living  costs  were  lower  than 
in  Washington. 

I  submit  that  we  would  all  be  better 
off  if  the  relocation  of  World  War  n 
had  been  allowed  to  persist.  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  R.  C. 
Jennings  testified  in  February  1946  that 
the  agencies  operated  as  efficiently  away 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  as  in  it, 
that  the  lower  cost  of  Uving  of  these 
decentralized  locations  was  beneficial 
to  the  mdividual  employee,  and  that 
Washington  lacked  both  office  space  and 
housing. 

It  turned  out  that  many  of  the  agen- 
cies simply  trickled  back  to  Washing- 
ton. When  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  heard  testimony  on  the 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  on 
February  28,  1946.  it  was  informed,  to 
its  surprise,  that  the  Patent  Office  had 
smuggled  about  half  of  its  907  employ- 
ees in  Richmond  back  to  Washington, 
and  that  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration had  returned  almost  all  its 
835  St.  Louis  employees  to  Washing- 
ton— hearings,  pages  69-71. 

Congressman  Tabkr  of  New  York 
asked  Deputy  Commissioner  Jennings — 
hearings,  page  76: 

Mr.  Tabeb.  Why  do  we  need  to  bring  these 
people  back  here  now?  Washington  Is  so 
crowded  that  we  don't  know  what  to  do. 
They  have  to  put  In  new  traffic  regulations 
every  day  to  get  rid  of  cCTtaln  bottlenecks. 
What  sense  can  there  be  In  dragging  more 
people  Into  Washington?  It  just  does  not 
make  sense  to  me. 

And  Congressman  Ludlow  of  Indi- 
ana— hearings,  page  78 : 

Mr.  Ludlow.  What  would  be  your  answer 
If  I  were  to  ask  you  why  these  activities 
should  not  stay  where  they  are?  What  Im- 
pelling reason  is  there  that  they  should  come 
back  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  think,  sir,  no  one  could 
come  to  you  and  say  it  would  be  advisable 
to  move  all  of  the  decentralized  activities 
back  but  I  believe  that  certain  of  them— 
a  very  limited  number— would  have  to  re- 
tvirn,  either  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point In  their  own  agency,  or  for  some  reason 
that  the  Congress  wanted  them  In  Washing- 
ton. As  to  all  of  those  moved  away,  I  am  sure 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  anyone  could 
say  that  all  of  them  should  be  returned  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Is  there  aay  reason  why  these 
activities  should  be  brought  here  and  inte- 
grated in  with  the  Central  Government?  I 
am  speaking  now  from  the  administrative 
standpoint.  Is  it  advantageous  to  have  them 
here?  Does  distance  hamper  efBclent  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Most  of  the  departments 
that  have  these  activities  claim  there  is  a 
material  disadvantage  in  having  them  outside 
of  Washington.  I  know  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  discussion  in  connection 
with  moving  the  Interior  Department  activi- 
ties back  frv.  >  Chicago.  There  has  been  the 
space  questlc-i  and  we  have  not  had  the 
funds,  so  we  have  not  been  in  a  position  to 
go  further  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  WiOGLESwoRTH.  I  would  think  if  any 
of  them  were  to  stay  out,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  and  the  Farm  Credit 


Administration  are  examples  of  agencies  that 
could  well  stay  out. 

Mr.  JzNNiNas.  We  do  not  make  any  deter- 
mination as  to  which  agenloes  are  to  be  re- 
turned. As  I  testified  previously  these  ac- 
tivities were  submitted  to  us  as  having  been 
approved  for  return.  We  did  not  make  the 
choice.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when  we  sub- 
mitted this  estimate  we  were  not  particu- 
larly concerned  about  individual  agencies. 
It  was  a  matter  of  so  many  people  returning 
to  Washington  from  certain  locations.  It 
was  Immaterial  with  us  what  agency  was 
concerned. 

History  is  full  of  examples  of  great 
events  which  come  about  by  accident  or 
inadvertence.  The  postwar  strangula- 
tion of  Washington  seems  to  be  one  of 
them. 

4.    RELOCATION     WOULD    HELP     AMERICA'S    CPTIES 

Getting  a  large  part  of  the  next  gener- 
ation of  Federal  employees  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  into  40  or  80  or  100  American 
cities  can  help  not  only  Washington, 
but  help  the  cities. 

Economically,  the  addition  of  new 
Federal  governmental  jobs  to  a  city  will 
mean  the  same  increment  in  service 
and  allied  jobs  that  it  means  in  Wash- 
ington. For  many  communities,  this 
could  be  a  means  of  evening  out  eco- 
nomic ups  and  downs,  since  Federal  em- 
ployment is  far  more  stable  than  either 
manufacturing  or  construction.  New 
higher-than-average-income  taxpayers 
m  a  commvmity  will  help  increase  its 
revenues,  too. 

Culturally,  the  infusion  of  several 
hvmdred  new  people  of  higher-than- 
average  income  and  education  is  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered  for  cities  strug- 
gling to  support  a  bookstore,  a  sym- 
phony, a  repertory  theater,  an  art 
gallery,  or  one  of  the  other  cultural  aspi- 
rations of  the  modem  American  city. 

Socially,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
enabling  a  larger  share  of  the  Federal 
executive  establishment  to  live  next  door 
to  the  rest  of  America,  rather  than  in 
a  Washington  enclave. 
5.  THE  reoauii.  government  lacks  a  policy 

ON    RELOCATION 

A  year  ago  I  asked  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  whether  the  Govern- 
ment had  any  decentralization  policy. 
The  Legislative  Reference  Service  con- 
cluded that — 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  not  de- 
clared, adopted,  or  acted  upon  any  form  of 
overall  policy  for  or  against  administrative 
decentralization  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
106,  pt.  14,  p.  19160). 

I  have  recently  updated  the  survey, 
and  concluded  that  the  present  admin- 
istration, likewise,  has  no  decentraliza- 
tion policy. 

There  is  no  one  within  the  executive 
branch  who  is  at  present  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  decentralization  of  Federal 
agencies.  The  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  the  duty  to  "pre- 
pare, adopt,  and  sunenJ  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  National  Capital,  and  make 
related  recommendations  to  the  appro- 
priate developmental  agencies."  But 
this  confines  their  planning  to  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  and 
regional  planning  is  not  enough  since 
the   problem   is   one   of   slowing   down 


growth  in  the  region.  The  General 
Services  Administration  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  purchasing  or 
renting  space  or  land  for  the  executive 
agencies,  and  although  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Wfishington  area  for  such 
space  or  land  acquisition,  it  does  not 
consider  itself  responsible  for  decentral- 
ization. It  conceives  its  duty  as  that  of  a 
real  estate  agent — according  to  an  of- 
ficial in  their  Office  of  Planning — and 
it  assumes  that  each  agency  is  the  best 
judge  of  its  needs  and  will  choose  the 
best  location  for  its  offices. 

6.    WE  MUST  ACT   NOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  must 
act  now  to  do  what  we  can  in  preparing 
and  putting  through  a  program  of  de- 
centralization of  agencies  now  located  in 
Washington.  Our  present  problems  aris- 
ing from  too  rapid  growth,  and  the 
prospect  of  even  greater  problems  in  the 
the  years  to  come,  cry  out  for  imme- 
diate reversal  of  present  attitudes  and 
for  planned  decentralization.  I  shall 
shortly  propose  a  course  of  action  to 
make  sure  that  our  Capital  City  can  be 
as  beautiful  and  useful  in  the  year  2000 
as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrteld? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin on  his  presentation  here.  It  is  a  very- 
serious  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
whole  problem. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  should  decentralize  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Grovemment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  continued  concentration  of 
Federal  employees  in  the  greater  Wash- 
ington area  is  ludicrous.  Buildings  for 
Federal  employees  are  popping  up  Uke 
mushrooms.  The  once  attractive  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  coimtryside  is  giv- 
ing way  to  apartments  which  seem  to  be 
built  and  filled  overnight.  The  main 
traffic  arteries  of  the  greater  Washing- 
ton area  are  choked  to  a  standstill  al- 
most 6  hours  every  day  while  employees 
inch  their  way  to  and  from  their  jobs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  overriding  fact 
in  the  daily  life  of  every  Federal  em- 
ployee is  whether  he  can  get  to  or  from 
his  home  before  or  after  the  rush.  The 
average  Washington  resident  who  works 
for  the  Federal  Government  spends  al- 
most as  much  time  in  travel  to  and 
from  his  daily  work  as  he  does  on  the 
job. 

The  Federal  Government  which  hires 
and  pays  these  Federal  employees  re- 
ceives such  work  and  energy  as  is  left 
after  the  employee  overcomes  the  almost 
insimnountable  handicaps  and  highway 
dangers  going  to  and  from  his  job 

There  are  almost  as  many  people  work- 
ing in  the  Pentagon,  and  the  payroll  is 
almost  as  great  as  the  total  payroll  of 
the  city  of  Akron,  Ohio.  Just  imagine 
the  impact  of  this  kind  of  payroll  in 
the  several  States,  and  perhaps  not  as 
large  a  payroll  involved  as  some  with 
10,000  or  15.000  or  20.000  employees.  It 
would  change  the  complexion  of  almost 
any  State  in  the  Union  from  one  of  dull 
depression  to  one  of  relative  prosperity. 
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With  the  development  ot  adequate  air 
transportation,  there  Is  no  reaaon  whj 
a  great  many  of  the  functlans  of  the 
Government  cannot  be  scattered  and 
distributed  around  the  country.  I  think 
these  departmoats  would  be  more  effi- 
cient. NaturaDy.  their  employees  would 
do  a  better  job.  I  certainly  believe  that 
the  Federal  «n|rtoyee  would  be  more 
efficient  if  he  did  not  have  to  labcHr  under 
the  congrestioo  of  the  traffic  of  this 
Washington  area. 

More  importantly,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  making  his  point  4. 
in  his  analysis.  There  is  a  critical  eco- 
nomic need  for  distributing  the  impact 
of  the  Federal  payroll  to  other  paxts  of 
the  country.  The  Federal  taxpayei-s 
throughout  the  laigth  and  breadth  of 
the  land  would  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  great  America  that 
must  li^^  outside  of  Washington. 

In  my  community  oi  Cleveland,  as 
well  as  in  Detroit  nearby,  we  live  by  the 
economic  fcMrtones  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, the  steel  industry,  and  the  ma- 
chine tool  ixMiustry.  We  have  our  pe- 
riod of  employment  and  we  have  our 
great  periods  of  dull  unemployment  or 
reduced  production  in  which  great  bodies 
of  our  employees  draw  unemployment 
compensatkm  and  wait  until  they  are 
called  back  to  the  job. 

The  presence  of  a  constant,  steady 
payroll  of  a  Federal  Government  agency 
would  provide  a  hard  core  of  constant 
employment  which  would  strengthen  the 
entire  economic  fabric  of  such  cwnmuni- 
ties  as  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
decentralization  of  Federal  fimctions. 

The  redistribution  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  payroll  would  be  a 
welcome  bocun  to  every  commimity.  The 
Federal  employees  would  render  better 
service,  and  they  would  live  in  WMnmuni- 
ties  in  which  they  are  more  welcome. 

I  certainly  want  to  cMnmend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  very  thorough  and  com- 
plete study  of  this  matter.  I  know  he 
has  prepared  this  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  I  certainly  think  it  is  time 
this  Congress  and  this  administration 
paid  very,  very  serious  attention  to  the 
great  need  for  redistributing  the  Federal 
employment  throughout  the  country,  as 
was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  in  his 
major  presentation.  Again  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  He  makes  with  particular 
potency  the  point  that  his  city  of  Cleve- 
land, which  he  represents  with  such  dis- 
tinction, like  many  other  American 
cities,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  oriented 
toward  capital  goods,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  produces  cyclical  swings  in 
employment  which,  at  the  down  part  of 
the  swing,  brings  great  hardship  for  his 
people.  This  is  true  of  scores  and  scores 
of  cities  aroimd  the  cotmtry.  Federal 
employment  is  a  more  regular  and  less 
cyclical  type  of  employment  than  capital 
goods  employment.  The  gentleman  from 
C*iio  speaks  very  well  indeed  when  he 
points  out  that  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  employment  graph  in  his  city  could 
be  markedly  ameliorated  by  a  long-term, 
planned  relocation  and  decentralization 
of  the  nonpolicy  sector  of  the  Federal 
establishment. 


Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  there  is  the  matter  of  civilian  defense 
that  comes  up.  The  great  concentration 
of  Federal  employees  in  the  Washington 
area  is  not  conducive  to  facing  up  to  the 
IHt>Uem  of  civil  defense.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Gk>vernment  would  be  more  se- 
cure if  those  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  could  properly  be  distributed 
around  the  covmtry  were  distributed  so 
that  in  the  event  of  grave  international 
danger  the  function  of  the  Government 
in  other  fields  may  be  carried  on  without 
disturbance.  I  certainly  think  this  is 
another  factor  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  the  decentralization 
of  the  great  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  raised  the  civil  defense  point. 
I  have  not  mentioned  it  in  my  remarks 
because  I  felt  that  the  proposal  for  relo- 
cation and  decentralization  co'i!d  stand 
on  its  own  feet,  independently  of  civil 
defense.  Also,  in  candor,  I  did  not  pro- 
pose any  relocation  of  the  policymaking, 
strategic  functions  of  the  Government. 
They  must,  indeed,  stay  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

It  would  be  true,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  correctly  points  out,  that  the 
decentralization  of  much  of  the  non- 
policymaking  portion  of  the  executive 
branch  would  have  an  important  civil 
defense  byproduct  effect.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  point  out  that  the  so- 
called  dispersion  which  shows  the  CIA 
at  Langley.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion 26  miles  out  at  Germantown,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  Gaithersburg, 
and  the  National  Security  Agency  23 
miles  out  at  Port  Meade,  is  really  irrele- 
vant, and  a  rather  sour  joke,  as  far  as 
civil  defense  is  concerned.  The  unhap- 
py fact  is,  if  Washington,  God  forbid,  i.s 
to  be  a  target  area  for  enemy  nuclear 
attack,  the  dispersed  areas  will  suffer 
with  the  central  core,  according  to  what 
we  know  now.  in  about  equal  proportion. 
So  as  a  dispersion  measure,  it  seems  val- 
ueless to  put  Federal  agencies  5.  10,  15. 
or  20  miles  out.  You  make  them  inac- 
cessible, but  equally  vulnerable. 

Mr.  VANIK.  As  a  practical  matter,  as 
the  gentleman  said,  these  agencies 
might  for  all  practical  purposes  be  lo- 
cated on  Independence  or  Constitution 
Avenues  as  far  as  civil  defense  disper- 
sion is  concerned. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  and  more  than 
that,  because  we  do  have  close-in  agen- 
cies occupying  valuable  office  space 
which  might  as  well,  or  better,  be  in  San 
Francisco  or  Houston  or  Columbus  or 
Cleveland  or  Denver  or  Minneapolis  or 
Milwaukee,  or  half  a  hundred  other 
places  around  the  country,  we  crowd  out 
from  Washington  agencies  which  are  of 
strategic  importance  and  probably 
ought  to  be  nearer  the  control  center. 

I  make  one  additional  point.  Nothing 
that  I  have  said  here  this  afternoon 
should  in  any  way  be  constructed  as  a 
criticism  of  the  many  fine  planners  who 
are  now  hard  at  wwk  at  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Regional  Planning  Coun- 
cil, the  new  National  Transportation 
Agency,  and  many  of  the  planning  agen- 
cies of  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
They  are  doing  an  excellent  job  against 
almost  insuperable  obstacles.     I  merely 


suggest  that,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
concept  around  which  to  plan  for  the 
future,  in  connection  with  water,  waste 
disposal,  traffic,  and  green  spaces  5  or 
10  or  20  or  40  years  from  now.  it  be- 
hooves the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  flgme  out  what  it  is  going  to 
do  about  the  future  course  of  the  Fed- 
eral establishment,  and  then  let  the 
planners  know  these  decisions,  so  that 
they  can  make  theii-  plans  within  that 
kind  of  framework. 


AUTOMOBILE  FINANCING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Meader]  is 
recof^nized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanirious  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  asked. 
'Why  didn't  the  American  bankers  and 
auto  dealers  testify."  concluding  his  re- 
marks as  follows : 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  asked  these  qucstlon.s 
because  I  do  not  kriow  the  answers.  I  wl.'h. 
sir,  I  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to  give  tlie 
gentleman  from  Texas  the  answers  to 
his  questions.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  referring  to  the  hearings  of 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
H.R.  71.  introduced  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  CellerI,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  prevent  automobile  manu- 
facturers from  maintaining  finance  af- 
fihates.  The  primary  targets  appear  to 
be  General  Motors  and  General  Motors 
Acceptance  Corp. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
man!  questioned  why  bankers  and  why 
automobile  dealers  were  silent  on  H  R. 
71. 

I  quote  from  page  2  of  the  gentle- 
man's speech  under  the  heading  "Noth- 
ing From  Desklers  Either" : 

Another  group  interests  me,  Mr.  Speaker 
Where  waa  the  tertlmony  from  the  Natlonr.l 
Automobile  Dealers  Association?  Here. 
again,  was  deathly  cold  silence.  The  auto- 
mobile dealers  I  know  are  leading  citizens 
m  their  communities,  and  I  guess  this  is 
general  everywhere.  It  seems  Incredibk' 
that  this  b!g  organization  would  not  appeiir 
before  the  committee.  Since  It  directly  af- 
fects the  business  of  every  dealer  In  the 
country,  one  would  think  NADA  representa- 
tives would  have  been  among  the  first  on  the 
firing  line  to  testify  one  way  or  the  other. 
They  surely  have  to  be  for  or  against  somc- 
thlnj  that  directly  affects  their  dally  lives. 
This  is  a  situation  where  the  automobile 
manufacturer  often  makes  more  from  the 
financing  and  Insuring  than  the  dealer  does 
from  the  sale  of  an  automobile.  Could  they 
be  Influenced?  Are  the  dealers  afraid  of 
losing  their  franchises?  What  is  so  attrac- 
tive about  refraining  from  testifying  on  leg- 
Illation  with  which  one  Is  directly  con- 
cerned? Why  were  the  dealers  silent  as  a 
tomb? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amazed  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  knew  so  UtUe 
about  his  subject  matter.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  statement  of  the  Natkxial  Auto- 
mobile Etealers  Association,  presented  to 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  June  30, 1961.  in  opposition  to  HJl.  71. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  entire  text  of 
that  sUtonent  in  the  Rscou. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 

STATEMiirT     StrBMrrrm     ft    thi    National 
AtrroiiOBnx  Dealers  Association,  to  the 

COMMITTEX    ON    THE    JTJDICIAIT    OF    THE    X3S. 

House  of  Eepeisentatives.  in  OrrosmoN 
TO  HJR.  71.  June  30,  19«1 
The  National  Automobile  Dealers  Assocla- 
tlon  U  comprised  of  approximately  20,000 
retail  dealers  engaged  In  aelllng  and  servicing 
new  cars  and  trucks  of  all  makes,  domestic 
and  Imported.  This  membership  extends 
into  every  Sta'^  of  the  United  States  and 
represent*  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  franchlsed  new  car  and 
truck  dealers  in  VtM  coimtry. 

Pursuant  to  action  taken  by  our  board  of 
directors  at  a  meeting  held  this  month,  the 
National  AutomobUe  Dealers  Association 
wishes  to  express  lU  opposition  to  HJl.  71 
which.  If  enacted,  would  prohibit  manufac- 
turers of  motor  vehicles  from  (a)  financing 
the  sale  of  their  products  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  and  (b)  Issuing  insurance  of  any  kind 
In  connection  with  their  producU. 

From  aU  the  testimony  submitted.  It 
wou..'  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
supporters  of  this  leglslaUon  have  as  their 
primary  target  the  divestment  of  General 
Mv  tors  Acceptance  Corp.  from  the  General 
Motors  Corp-  According  to  Its  supporters, 
this  legislation  is  badly  needed  because  In- 
dependent finance  companies  and  banks  siif- 
fer  serious  competitive  disadvantages  as  the 
result  of  General  Motors'  ownership  of 
GMAC.  It  Is  alleged  that  independent  fi- 
nance companies  and  banks  are  foreclosed 
from  doing  business  with  General  Motors 
dealers  since  GM  dealers  are  a  captive  market 
for  their  manufacturer's  finance  company 
because: 

"The  GM  dealer  receives  five  Incomes  con- 
troUed  by  GM  and  lU  subsidiaries,  an  ex- 
clusive General  Motors  prlvUege.  They  are 
(1)  the  markup  on  the  new  car,  (2)  the 
normal  reserve  for  losses  on  time  sales  set 
up  on  the  books  of  GMAC,  (3)  the  overage 
or  pack  charged  to  time  buyers  when  the 
charges  reach  or  approach  the  maximum  set 
by  law,  and  such  overage  Is  then  credited 
to  or  paid  to  the  dealer  by  GMAC.  (4)  the 
commission  paid  auto  dealers  on  Insurance 
included  and  paid  for  In  the  time  sale  con- 
tract, (5)  the  Income,  so  long  as  the  dealer 
remains  a  GM  dealer,  from  the  repairs  and 
parts  replacements  under  losses  under  such 
policies. 

"Under  the  GM  mobUlty  of  subsidy  plan, 
all  these  Incomes  are  under  GM  control  and 
passed  on  to  the  dealer  from  GM  or  Its 
subsidiaries.  With  an  understanding  of  this. 
It  becomes  clear  why  GMAC  with  aU  Its 
freak  advantages  of  leverage,  low  money 
costs,  and  practically  no  acquisition  cost, 
permit  high  charges  to  the  public." 

To  begin  with,  the  five  sources  of  Income 
referred  to  above  are  not  "an  exclusive  Gen- 
eral Motors  privilege."  nor  are  they  "exclu- 
sive" with  Ford  Motor  Co.  as  a  result  of  Its 
reentering   the   financing    business. 

Every  dealer,  regardless  of  make  handled, 
receives  a  discount  from  his  particular  manu- 
facturer's suggested  retail  price.  FurUier- 
more,  no  manufacturer  controls  his  dealers' 
Income  from  the  sale  of  the  vehicle.  All 
dealers,  regardless  of  make  handled,  are  com- 
pletely free  to  sell  their  vehicles  for  a  price 
above,  equal  to  or  below  their  manufacturers 
suggested  list  price.  A  dealer's  income  from 
the  sale  of  his  vehicles  Is  controlled  solely 
by  what  a  ptirchaser  might   be   willing  to 


pay  at  any  glv«n  time  In  a  particular  market 
for  a  partleular  nxxM. 

For  the  most  part,  •▼•ry  dealer,  and  again. 
regardless  of  make  handled,  wtw  Mils  bis 
retaU  paper  to  a  bank  or  flnancie  company 
(whetber  independmt  or  factory  ownad).  <m 
a  recourse  or  reporehaae  basis,  has  credttad 
to  bis  account  by  tbe  bank  or  the  finance 
company  a  so-called  dealer's  reeerve  which 
is  equal  to  the  dUfarential  between  tbe  deal- 
er's finance  charge  to  tbe  dealer's  cxistomer 
and  the  finance  charge  tbe  dealer  pays  tbe 
bank  or  finance  company.  Tbe  so-called 
dealer's  reserve  merely  represents  tbe  deal- 
er's potential  income  for  services  rendered 
his  customer  and  for  acting  as  a  guarantor  of 
his  retail  customer's  contract.  The  so-called 
overage  or  pack  payments  to  dealers  referred 
to  by  the  supporters  of  this  legislation  Is  In 
fact  this  differential  between  the  dealer's  re- 
tall  finance  charge  and  the  finance  charge 
made  to  him  by  bis  bank  or  finance  company. 
It  should  be  emr^aslaed  that  Uils  potential 
Income  of  tbe  dealer  Is  not  a  "pack"  and  tbere 
is  nothing  sinister  or  Illegal  about  this  prac- 
tice. Overage  and  dealer  reserve  is  merely 
potential  income  to  tbe  dealer  as  a  result  of 
a  legitimate  safe  at  retail  of  a  commodity 
obtained  by  tbe  dealer  at  wholesale. 

The  business  of  business  Is  profit.  A  retail 
automobile  dealer  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
profit  not  only  on  tbe  sale  of  tbe  product  but 
also  on  all  the  nvmierous  other  services  ren- 
dered customers. 

Any  dealer  who  acts  as  a  licensed  agent 
for  an  Insurance  company  will  earn  a  com- 
mission on  all  the  Insurance  he  sells  and  this 
is  not  "mit*^  to  <mly  General  Motors  and 
Ford  dealers  but  appliee  across  the  board  to 
aU  dealo'-agenta  of  all  insurance  companies. 
With  re^Mct  to  repairs  covered  by  insur- 
snce,  tbe  General  Motors  or  Ford  dealer  Is 
not  guaranteed  any  tnoome  from  repairs  to 
vehicles  covered  by  insurance  Issued  on  such 
vehicles  by  GMACs  Motors  Insurance  Corp. 
or  FMCCs  aflUlate.  the  American  Road  In- 
surance Co.  Owners  of  vehicles  covered  by 
MIC  and  TABIC  insurance  are  completely 
free  to  have  tbelr  repair  work,  done  by  any 
trancblaed  dealer,  regardless  of  make  ban- 
died, or  an  independent  garage  of  their 
ebotce.  In  fact,  it  to  not  unusual  for  ve- 
hicle owners  to  obtain  settlement  of  tbelr 
insurance  clainas  hssrul  on  bids  from  fran- 
cbised  dealers,  and  then  they  take  their 
T^iicles  to  an  lndq>endent  garage  or  reptair- 
man  who.  becaxise  at  low  overhead  and 
cheaper  labor,  will  do  the  repair  Job  for  an 
amount  less  than  the  insurance  settlement. 
and  the  owners  then  pocket  the  difference. 
Thus,  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  non- 
GM  and  non-Pen^  dealers  have  available  to 
them,  through  other  sources,  the  sanM  tirpes 
of  Incomes  ss  might  be  available  to  GM  and 
Ford  dealers. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  that  these 
GM  controlled  Incomes  to  GM  dealers  per- 
mit high  charges  to  the  public,  we  assvime 
that  the  supporters  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation must  be  referring  to  the  prices  set 
by  General  Motors  for  Its  products  since  It 
Is  an  established  fact  that  GMAC  rates  to 
dealers  and  consumers  are  consistently 
equal  to.  or  lower  thsm,  those  of  Independ- 
ent finance  companies.  The  hard  competi- 
tion existing  in  the  automobile  Industry 
does  not  permit  even  a  manufacturer  own- 
ing a  finance  company  to  establish  un- 
reasonably high  prices,  or.  for  that  matter, 
to  establish  prices  out  of  line  with  prices 
established  lor  comparable  products  by  com- 
peting nxanufacturers  who  do  not  own  a 
finance  company.  Therefore,  the  fallacy  of 
this  contention  becomes  Immediately  ap- 
parent when  it  is  realized  that  the  prices  set 
by  General  Motors  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  for 
their  products  are  equivalent  to,  or  less  than, 
the  prices  established  by  the  other  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  for  their  comparable 
products. 


With 


to  the  argument  advanced 
by  •opportara  of  thto  teftolatam  that  OMAC 
operataB  In  a  wnooaqwtttlva,  captive  mar- 
ket beoavse  OM  dealers  sre  axpcctad.  if  not 
actually  eoereed,  to  diannel  all,  or  a  maeslTe 
majority,  of  ttietr  time  sales  contracts  to 
OMAC,  this  contention  to  not  In  accord  with 
tbe  facts  as  we  know  tbem  today. 

According  to  our  best  information.  Gen- 
eral Motors  dealers  are  not  coerced  to  do 
business  with  GMAC.  Our  GM  dealer-mem- 
bers tell  us  they  sre  completely  free  to  do 
their  own  financing  or  to  do  their  wholesale 
and  retail  financing  with  any  bank,  finance 
company,  or  other  Institution  of  their 
choice.  If  tbe  OM  dealer  can  obtain  a  bet- 
ter rate  from  an  Independent  finance  com- 
pany or  bank,  be  to  free  to  give  all  or  any 
part  of  his  business  (wholesale  as  well  as 
retaU)  to  such  company  or  bank.  This  Is 
also  true  with  respect  to  Ford  dealers  and 
Ford  Motor  Credit  Co. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  to  preserve  to  all  mdtor 
vehicle  manxifacturers  ttie  freedom  to  en- 
gage ethically  In  any  business  that  would 
promote  and  further  the  welfare  and  inter- 
ests of  the  retail  automobile  dealer  and  the 
public  he  serves. 

The  necessity  of  a  healthy  retail  automo- 
tive Industry  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
oxa  country  to  indtoputable,  and  there  Is 
universal  recognition  of  Its  essential  role. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not 'believe  that  any- 
one would  dtopute  tbe  fact  that  the  retail 
automotive  Industry  has  been,  and  still  Is. 
In  a  depressed  state.  Last  year  the  Industry 
lost  2,500  dealers;  nearly  800  dealers  failed: 
22  percent  of  dealers  operated  at  a  loss;  and 
average  operating  profit  before  ta^es  as  a 
percentage  of  total  sales  was  0.6  percent  for 
the  franchteed  dealer.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  thto  year,  nearly  40  percent  of  all  fran- 
chlsed  dealers  operated  at  a  loss;  and  the 
combined  operating  results  before  taxes  for 
all  franchised  dealers  averaged  out  to  a  loss 
of  0.2  percent  on  total  sales. 

If  the  retail  automobile  dealer  Is  to  sur- 
vive, he  requires  adequate  low -cost  financ- 
ing of  (1)  the  retail  sales  of  his  automobiles 
to  the  public;  (2)  the  cars  he  buys  from 
his  manufacturer;  and  (3)  capital  loans 
which  are  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  his  ordinary  operational  needs. 

The  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  to  provide 
these  necessary  funds,  under  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  tbe  smaU  dealer  bxislnessman 
can  afford,  gave  rise  In  the  first  Instance  to 
GMAC.  Generally  speaking,  banks  still  re- 
fuse to  provide  dealers  with  adequate  low- 
cost  wholesale  flnanclng  because  they  appar- 
ently do  not  consider  the  return  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  risks  involved.  Dealers 
also  encounter  difficulty  in  obtaining  nec- 
essary capital  loans  from  lianks  because  of 
their  inability  to  fumtoh  collateral  satis- 
factory to  the  banks  to  guarantee  such  loans. 
Likewise,  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  many  Independent  finance  companies  to 
provide  a  wholesale  financing  service  because 
they  do  not  feel  that  the  low  wholesale  rates 
required  by  the  dealer  compensate  them  for 
the  costs  of  money  risks  taken  and  the  ex- 
pense of  operation.  Atoo.  many  independ- 
ent finance  companies  are  not  In  the  po- 
sition to  provide  capital  loans  to  dealers 
because  they  do  not  have  the  required 
capital  necessary  to  make  such  loans  at  low 
rates  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
GMAC,  on  the  other  hand,  has  proved  lis 
ability  to  provide  General  Motors  dealers 
with  adequate  low-cost  financing  In  each  of 
these  areas — and  to  do  so  profitably. 

As  we  tmderstand  their  testimony,  those 
Independent  finance  companies  which  sup- 
port this  proposed  legislation  do  not  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  its  enactment  would  es- 
tablish more  competition  that  would  lead 
to  more  and  better  services  at  lower  rates. 
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Instead,  they  are  apparently  inviting  the  en- 
r^ctment  of  HJl.  71  on  the  theory  that  the 
divorcement  of  OMAC  from  General  Mo- 
tors and  PMCX;  from  Ford  would  result  in 
GMAC  and  PMCC  being  fOTced  to  compete 
and  do  business  at  increased  rates.  To  en- 
act a  law  that  would  create  competition  of 
a  type  that  would  lead  to  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  a  product  or 
a  service  to  the  consumer  would,  on  its  face, 
seem  to  be  in  derogation  of  public  interest. 
Furthermore,  any  increase  in  financing 
costB  would  have  to  be  either  absorbed  by 
the  dealer  or  passed  on  to  the  consimier. 
As  previously  pointed  out,  the  dealer  is 
struggling  for  his  very  survival  and  would 
find  it  impossible  to  absorb  such  additional 
costs,  and  the  consumer  has  indicated  his 
definite  resistance  to  higher  costs  of  auto- 
mobile acquisition  as  reflected  by  the  un- 
favorable automobile  market  over  the  past 
2  years. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
existence  of  a  GM  owned  and  controlled 
GMAC  has  not  prohibited  banks  and  finance 
companies  from  entering  and  competing 
successfully  and  profitably  for  the  business 
of  automobile  financing,  and  this  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than 
7,300  finance  companies  and  banks  compet- 
ing in  this  field. 

We  are  of  the  firm  conviction  that  GMAC 
has  maintained  its  business  with  General 
Motors  dealers  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most 
instances  GMAC  offers  a  more  complete  fi- 
nancing service  at  a  lower  rate  than  do  many 
finance  companies  and  banks. 

We  also  believe  that  the  existence  of 
GMAC  has  enabled  our  members  who  are  not 
GM  dealers  to  obtain  services  of  better  value 
and  quality  from  other  finance  companies. 
We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  further  bene- 
fits will  accrue  not  only  to  the  dealer  body 
as  a  whole  but  also  to  the  consuming  public 
because  of  the  additional  competition  re- 
sulting from  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  reentering 
the  financing  and  Insurance  fields.  Further- 
more, we  believe  that  dealers  representing 
other  makers,  as  well  as  their  customers, 
win  likewise  benefit  should  the  other  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  enter  the  finance  and 
Insurance  field. 

In  fact,  we  have  been  told  by  many  of 
our  Ford  dealei  members  that  as  a  result 
of  Ford's  reentrance  Into  the  financing  busi- 
ness they  are  now  able  to  obtain,  not  only 
from  FMCC.  but  also  from  many  of  the 
banks  and  Independent  finance  companies 
with  which  they  do  business  lower  whole- 
sale and  retail  financing  rates  than  they 
were  able  to  obtain  prior  to  Ford's  reentry 
into  this  field. 

The  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion Is  also  opposed  to  H.R.  71  because  It 
singles  out  the  automobile  industry  and 
proposes  to  make  Illegal  certain  business 
practices  which  numerous  other  Industries 
are  openly  engaged  In,  and  which  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  automobile  Industry  is  engaged  In 
hard  competition  for  the  consumer  dollar 
with  other  Industries  producing  swimming 
pools,  home  workshops  and  tools,  house 
trailers,  pleasure  boats,  etc.,  all  of  which 
would  be  free  to  provide  more  favorable 
financing  to  the  detriment  of  the  automo- 
bile Industry.  We  fall  to  see  any  Justifica- 
tion for  this  type  of  discrimination.  If  the 
automobile  indiistry  is  to  compete  success- 
fully for  its  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
with  other  industries  producing  hard  goods, 
the  manufacturers  must  be  free  to  provide 
favorable  low-cost  financing  for  their  prod- 
ucts whenever  they  feel  that  this  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  and  expand  their  markets. 
The  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
certainly  is  not  Interested  in  penalizing  the 
independent  financing  companies  or  the 
banks,  or  preventing  either  from  growing 
and  prospering.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  rigors 


of  competition  at  the  expense  of  the  auto- 
mobile buyer  and  the  automobile  dealer. 

The  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion firmly  believes  it  to  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  public  to  have  as  many 
sources  of  finance  services  available  to  the 
dealer  and  the  consumer  a3  Is  humanly 
possible.  If  the  public's  best  interest  Is  to 
be  served,  the  automobile  manufacturer 
must  be  free  to  engage  In  automobile  financ- 
ing when  banks  and  other  financing  in- 
stitutions cannot,  or  refuse  to.  provide  that 
low-cost  financing  necessary  to  keep  the 
automobile  Industry  strong  and  healthy  In 
order  that  It  might  perform  to  the  fullest 
its  essential  role  in  our  economy. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that 
the  existing  antitrust  laws  are  adequate  to 
protect  the  public  and  the  financing  indus- 
try from  any  abuses  for  which  H  R.  71  i.s 
designed.  If  there  is.  or  should  tht"re  de- 
velop, a  manufacturer  monopoly  In  the  area 
of  automobile  financing  and  Insuring,  there 
are  adequate  laws  and  governmental  ma- 
chinery fully  capable  of  Initiating  appropri- 
ate action  to  protect  the  American  public 
from  such  monopolistic  practices  and  all 
the  evils  that  flow  therefrom. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  your  most  careful 
consideration  of  H.R.  71  and  respectfully 
suggest  that  its  enactment  wcruld  not  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  public  and  the 
automobile  Industry. 

I  want  to  read  from  the  .'^ccond  para- 
graph of  the  first  page  of  the  statement 
the  following: 

The  National  Automobile  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion wishes  to  express  its  opposition  to  HJl. 
71  which  If  enacted  would  prohibit  manu- 
facturers of  motor  vehicles  from  (a)  financ- 
ing the  sale  of  their  products  at  wholesale 
or  retail  and  (b)  Issue  insurance  of  any  kind 
In  connections  with  their  products. 

I  read  al.so  from  the  second  paragrapli 
on  page  8  of  the  statement : 

Furthermore,  any  increase  in  financing 
costs  would  have  to  be  either  abs<irbed  by 
the  dealer  or  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
As  previously  pointed  out.  the  dealer  Is 
struggling  for  his  very  survival  and  would 
find  It  Impossible  to  absorb  such  additional 
costs — and  the  consumer  has  indicated  his 
definite  resistance  to  higher  costs  of  auto- 
mobile acquisition  as  reflected  by  the  unfav- 
orable automobile  market  over  the  past  2 
years. 

Then,  reading  from  tlie  final  para- 
graph of  the  statement: 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  your  most  careful 
consideration  of  HR.  71  and  respectfully 
suggest  that  its  enactment  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  public  and  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

How  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
PatmanI  in  over  2  weeks  after  this  state- 
ment was  presented  for  the  record 
could  make  the  statement  this  after- 
noon that  the  dealers  were  then  'silent 
as  the  tomb"  amazes  me. 

Apparently  there  is  another  develop- 
ment in  our  hearings  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  does  not  know. 

I  vigorou.sly  uryed  Chairman  Cei.ler 
of  our  subcommittee  to  permit  individual 
automobile  dealers  to  testify  and  in  ca.se 
they  did  not  volunteer  to  appear,  to  i.s.suc 
subpenas  to  a  limited  number  of  rejire- 
sentative  automobile  dealers,  taking  into 
account  geographical  con.sideiation.s  and 
various  makes  of  cars. 

Mr.  Celler  adamantly  refused  to  per- 
mit automobile  dealers  to  testify  in  per- 
son, although  he  did  allow  three  Ford 
dealers  to  submit  their  statements  for 


the  record,  and  has  indicated  he  would 
accept  additional  statements  of  dealers. 
The  passage  of  the  record  containing 
this  ruling  is  included  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

Excerpt  From  Hearings  on  Auto  Financing 
Legislation,  June  29.  1961 
Mr.  Meader.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiMl 
a  brief  passage  from  yesterday's  record  at  the 
bottom  of  page  725: 

•  Mr.  Meader.  Mr.  Misch,  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  question  of  whether  the  consumer 
is  going  to  have  to  pay  more  for  a  car  if 
HR  71  becomes  law  is  a  question  on  which 
tlie  knowledge  Is  peculiarly  In  the  dealers, 
would  that  not  be  true? 

"Would  It  not  be  the  dealers  who  would 
know  comparative  rates  in  their  community 
more  thrtn  the  motor  vehicle  manufacturer, 
f'T  example 

Mr  MiscH  They  are  certainly  the  ones 
that  set  the  final  retail  prices.  They  are  the 
ones  who  decide  the  charge,  the  ultimate 
charge  to  the  customer. 

•  Mr  Meader.  I  am  going  to  suggest.  Mr. 
Chairmnn.  that  I  don't  believe  our  hearings 
would  be  complete,  and  I  believe  we  wouldn't 
have  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  plcttire 
of  this  auto  financing,  unless  we  hear  some 
authentic  testimony  from  dealers. 

■Mr  HoLTZMAN.  I  am  advised  that  we  have 
no  objection  to  hear  testimony  from  national 
automobile  manufacturers.  And  I  think 
that  is  a  misprint.  I  believe  that  meant  the 
National  AtUomoblle  Dealers  Association 

"And  al.-*o  the  association  of  used  car  deal- 
ers 

"They  haven't  sought  an  opportunity  to 
testify  here." 

Now,  let  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  central  question  here  is  the 
public  Interest,  and  the  ones  who  have  pri- 
mary Information,  knowledge  of  their  own. 
on  the  rates,  comparative  rates,  that  are 
offered  by  GMAC.  the  banks,  the  independent 
finance  company,  is  the  dealer  who  use.s 
those  financing  and  insurance  services  In  tlie 
.?:ile  of  his  automobiles. 

We  have  had  very  little  testimony  on  rates 
here.  We  have  had  some  general  testimony 
from  Mr.  Yntema  on  rates  being  higher  by 
independent  finance  companies,  but  we  do 
not  have  any  figures  in  our  record. 

nie  only  ones  that  we  can  get  them  from 
are  the  dealers,  because  they  know,  when 
they  want  to  dispose  of  their  paper,  the 
sources  of  credit  where  they  can  sell  their 
paper,  and  it  is  not  the  same  in  each  com- 
munity; and  it  i.s  my  suggestion  that  we  no* 
call  all  the  dealer.^  in  the  country,  40,000.  but 
we  can  call  some  sample  dealers  In  metro- 
politan areas. 

V.'e  can  call  some  from  the  rural  commu- 
nities: we  can  call  some  from  the  different 
automobile  companies;  that  is,  American 
Motors,  some  that  do  not  have  any  finance 
companies,  and  Ford  and  General  Motors 

We  can  get  a  sampling  and  we  can  get  to 
the  heart  of  this  question  of  whether  or  not 
H  R  71  will  cost  more  in  the  acquisition  of 
cars  by  the  American  public.  This  is  vital. 
I  must  say.  because  the  major  manufactur- 
ing employment  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan  is  in  the  motor 
vehicle  and  equipment  industry,  and  that, 
in  turn,  has  an  effect  indirectly  upon  the 
economic  health  of  a  lot  of  other  activities. 

The  Ch.mrm.^n.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  prolong  the  hearing 

Mr  M^:.^D^.R.  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the 
hearings,  but  I  do  wish  to  get  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  the  truth  os 
to  the  actual  situation.  We  will  get  the 
attitude  of  the  National  A.ssociatlon  of  Auto 
Dealers,  the  National  Association  of  Used 
Cur  Dealers. 

We  have  invited  them,  but  they  have  not 
responded. 

We  will  have  their  views  spread  on  the 
record,    if   necessary,   to   appear   before    this 
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committee.  We  have  had  evidence  that 
General  Motors  ma  proselytising  the  deal- 
ers, preaaurlslng  them  to  appear  before  this 
committee,  and  directing  them  to  testify 
against  thU;  ve  have  had  eridence  to  that 
effect. 

Now.  I  do  not  want  that  situation  devel- 
oping— It  could  easily  develop — so  that  we 
can  get  the  views  of  the  dealers.  If  any 
dealer  wishes  to  express  his  opinions,  he  can 
express  it  In  writing  and  then  those  views 
will  be  placed  in  the  record.  They  will  be 
placed  right  in  the  record. 

We  will  have  those  views,  so  anyone  who 
wants  to  read  the  views  of  the  dealers,  they 
can  read  those  views. 

Proceed. 

Mr.  Meader  Mr.  ChsirmBn.  If  I  may  make 
one  further  conunent,  I  certainly  do  not 
want  any  pressured  testimony  from  anyone, 
but  I  do  believe  that,  not  the  secondhand 
report  of  the  trade  association,  but  the  first- 
hand Information  of  the  man  who  has  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  subject  should  be  in 
our  record. 

And  if  It  should  be  necessary,  I  think  this 
oonunlttee  should  make  a  selection  of  deal- 
era,  majrbe  a  half  doaen  dealers,  tbat  would 
be  a  croas  aecUon  of  this  portion  of  the  In- 
dustry, and  subpena  them,  if  neceasary.  to 
appear  here  and  testify  about  comparative 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  1  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  then, 
but  we  passed  an  auto  dealers  franchise  bill 
in  1956,  and  testimony  was  very  ample,  un- 
fortunately, that  these  gentlemen — and  I 
say  that  "unfortunately"  because  It  is  In  the 
presence  of  these  gentlemen — that  the  Ford 
Motor  Car  Co.  pressurized  dealers  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.    Ample  testimony  was  given. 

I  do  not  want  the  door  open  to  that  kind 
of  pressure.  I  have  had  any  number  of 
letters  from  Chevrolet  and  General  Motors 
car  dealers  which  clearly  Indicate  pressure. 
It  Is  Ui«  usual  tjrpe  of  letter  you  get  as  a 
result  of  very  pressurized  lobbying,  and  we 
would  have  this  room  Just  filled  with  deal- 
ers, if  we  opened  this  door,  and  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  the  views  of  the  dealers;  we 
have  the  views  of  the  dealers,  and  we  will 
put  into  the  record  many  letters. 

If  you  have  any  letters.  Mr.  Meader,  we 
would  be  glad  to  put  those  letters  into  the 
record,  and  I  will  assure  you  I  will  read  the 
letters  and  the  record.  So  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  take  that  time. 

The  overriding  consideration  In 
whether  or  not  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turers are  to  be  prevented  from  estab- 
lishing financing  and  insurance  affiliates 
is  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  hurt  the 
purchaser  of  a  car.  Will  it  cost  him 
more  or  will  it  cost  him  less  if  you  drive 
OMAC  and  the  Ford  Motor  Credit  Corp. 
out  of  business  and  prevent  any  other 
autcxnobile  manufacturer  from  facili- 
tating the  sale  of  his  products,  by  mak- 
ing time  payments  possible? 

■Who  would  know  whether  the  cost 
would  go  up  or  not?  Who  would  know 
best  whether  the  consumer  would  pay 
more  for  the  time  paper  and  insurance 
on  his  automobile  if  GMAC  and  Ford 
Motor  Credit  Corp.  were  driven  out  of 
competition  with  individual  finance  com- 
panies and  the  bankers?  Would  it  not 
be  the  dealer? 

The  auto  dealer  is  the  small  business- 
man, if  you  please,  who  sells  the  cais. 

He  is  the  man  who  has  to  finance  his 
inventory  of  cars  by  floor  planning,  and 
wholesale  financing. 

He  is  the  man  who  knows  how  much 
he  pays  now  for  that  wholesale  financing 
and  how  much  he  would  have  to  pay 
if  it  were  not  made  available  by  the 


motor  vehicle  credit  companies  such  as 
GMAC  and  Ford  Motor  Credit  Corp. 

He  Is  also  the  man  who  knows  which 
banks  will  buy  his  paper,  at  what  dis- 
count, and  he  knows  what  Insurance  will 
cost  on  the  car  he  sells  to  his  customer. 

He  is  the  man  who  has  firsthand,  pri- 
mary knowledge  of  the  cost  of  financing 
and  insuring  the  sales  of  automobiles. 

Why  did  not  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  consent  to  have 
these  dealers  before  him  In  person? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion and  I  suggest  that  that  Is  a  far  more 
important  question  than  the  one  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
asked  this  afternoon. 

I  circularized  every  dealer  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  sent  him  a  copy  of  HJl.  71.  I 
sent  him  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, and  I  sent  him  a  ^py  of  the  letter 
I  had  written  to  Waller  Reuther.  who, 
also,  it  seems  to  me.  with  his  United 
Automobile  Workers  is  definitely  a  party 
In  Interest.  I  am  beginning  to  get  some 
replies  back  from  that  contact  with  the 
dealers  in  my  district. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  here  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  was  on 
the  floor  when  I  made  a  1 -minute  speech 
this  afternoon  in  which  I  announced  I 
was  going  to  reply  to  the  speech  he  in- 
serted In  the  Record.  He  had  adequate 
notice  I  was  going  to  comment  on  his 
remarks. 

With  respect  to  the  bankers  and  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  correct  that  there 
has  been  no  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association  either 
way  with  respect  to  HH.  71.  Accord- 
ingly. I  cannot  speak  authoritatively' 
for  the  bankers  association  or  any  in- 
dividual banks  or  bankers,  but  I  suggest 
that  the  silence  of  the  banking  commu- 
nity might  mean  that  they  do  not  regard 
this  legislation  as  being  of  immediate  in- 
terest to  them,  although  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  passage 
of  H.R.  71.  by  preventing  automobile 
companies  from  competing  in  the  auto- 
mobile financing  and  insurance  market, 
would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
baiJcs  as  well  as  the  independent  finance 
companies. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  banks 
currently  enjoy  nearly  one-half^I 
think  the  recent  figure  is  46  percent — 
of  automobile  retail  credit  and  that  in 
general  their  financing  rates  are  lower 
but  their  credit  Is  concentrated  in  the 
preferred  risks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentl«nan  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patmah],  has  set  up  a  straw- 
man  and  asked  him. self  a  number  of  in- 
fiammatory  questions  based  upon  this 
false  assumption  and  has  also  made 
some  extravagant  statements  about  the 
greed  of  the  automobile  companies. 

Although  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  not  taken  action  with  respect  to 
HR.  71,  it  would  seem  appropriate,  in- 
asmuch as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  made  an  attack,  to  put  a  somewhat 
different  light  on  the  true  nature  of  the 
legislation  he  endorses. 

Mr.  Gossett,  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  described 


HJR.  71  as  "anU-anU trust."  in  that  it 
would  relieve  unaffiliated  finance  com- 
panies from  competition  by  motor  ve- 
hicle finance  affiliates.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Gossett  said : 

But  the  bill  would  not  eliminate  restraint 
of  trade:  on  the  contrary,  It  would  Impose 
novel  and  unprecedented  restraints  of  its 
own.  Par  from  being  an  appropriate  sup- 
plement to  the  antitrust  laws,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  anti-antitrust  in  effect. 
Indeed,  as  we  shall  show.  It  would  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  basic  purposes  and 
philosophy  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  mere  possibility  that  new  competitors 
may  enter  an  Industry  exerts  a  beneficial, 
restraining  Influence  on  prices.  Exclusion 
of  competitors  Is  a  contradiction  of  these 
fundamental  principles. 

Tet  HH.  71  would  exclude  from  an  Im- 
portant field  of  commerce  an  entire  class  of 
legitimate  coinpetltors.  It  would  confer 
upon  the  unafBliated  finance  and  insurance 
companies,  as  a  class,  a  monopoly  position, 
free  from  even  the  possibility  of  competition 
from  the  manufacturers. 

On  page  1051  of  the  transcript  of  our 
subcommittee's  hearings  of  June  30  oc- 
curs the  following  colloquy: 

Mr.  MEAOsa.  Mr.  Goesett,  would  you  go  so 
far  as  to  describe  H.R.  71  as  a  private  bill 
for  the  relief  of  unaffiliated  finance  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  GossxTT.  I  think  that  is  precisely  what 
it  is.  sh-. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patmah]  has  raised  questions 
concerning  groups  apparently  displaying 
a  lack  of  interest  in  HJl.  71. 1  have  been 
somewhat  disturbed,  that  I  have  received 
no  reply  to  a  letter  I  addressed  to  Mr. 
Walter  Reuther  on  June  29,  1961,  the 
entire  text  of  which,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  as 
follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

HoTJSx  or  RKPKxsxirrATTvxs. 
Washington.  DC.  Jvne  29,  19€1. 
Mr.  WALTxa  RruTHxa. 

President,  United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  Solidarity  HoMse, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuthik:  I  call  your  attention  to 
HJl.  71,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed,  to  pre- 
vent motor  vehicle  manufacturers  from 
financing  and  insuring  the  sales  of  their 
products. 

In  my  opinion  this  legislation  can  have 
lmpc«'tant  consequences  to  the  livelihood  of 
the  members  of  your  union,  many  of  whom 
are  constituents  of  mine,  and  to  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  motor  vehicle  industry. 
Its  production  and  employment,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  have  an  Imjjortant  Influence 
on  the  future  economic  health  of  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

As  a  member  of  Subcommittee  No.  5. 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  1  set  forth  my 
attitude  and  position  at  the  opening  of  the 
current  hearings  on  this  legislation.  A  copy 
of  these  remarks  is  attached. 

I  am  aware  that  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  Union  has  an  extensive  and,  I  be- 
lieve, competent  research  staff,  and  that  your 
union  frequently  takes  positions  on  a  wide 
variety  of  public  issues,  many  of  which  seem 
to  have  little  dh-ect  reUtionship  to  the  im- 
mediate economic  Interests  of  your  members. 
This  legislation,  however,  could  have  a  more 
direct  and  immediate  effect  on  your  mem- 
bership than  almost  any  other  legislation 
under  consideration  currently. 

My  efforts  to  find  out  what  study,  if  any. 
the  UAW  has  made  or  what  poaitiou  it  has 
taken  with  respect  to  HJl.  71  have  so  far 
been  fruitless.    It  therefore  occurred  to  me 
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to  write  to  you  direct  and  inquire  what  posi- 
tion, a  any.  the  UAW  has  taken  or  intends 
to  take  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

In  this  connection  I  am  enclosing  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  1959.  and 
statements  which  have  been  presented  to 
our  subcommittee  in  the  current  hearings. 
I  want  to  call  attention  particularly  to  the 
column  from  Ford  Pacts,  Ford  Local  600 
I  UAW),  by  Carl  Stellato  entitled  "Presi- 
dent's Column:  Stellato  Charges  Politicos 
3et  Up  Smokescreen  To  Shield  Finance  Com- 
panies," appearing  on  pages  596  and  597  of 
the  Senate  hearings. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  section  2  of 
H.R.  71  would  appear  to  prohibit  employees 
of  the  motor  vehicle  companies  from  engag- 
ing in  the  financing  and  insuring  of  the 
motor  vehicles  produced  by  the  companies 
of  which  they  are  employees.  This  would 
appear  to  me  clearly  to  prevent  credit  un- 
ions of  the  motor  vehicle  companies  of 
which  your  members  are  also  members  from 
financing  their  members"  purchase  of  cars 
from  the  company  for  which  they  work. 

More  basically,  however,  the  problem  is 
whether  or  not  H.R.  71  will  result  In  in- 
creasing the  total  cost  to  the  consumer  of 
the  purchase  of  an  automobile.  If  it  should 
have  that  effect,  not  only  would  it  take 
money  from  the  pockets  of  automobile  pur- 
chasers and  transfer  it  to  money  lenders  and 
Insurance  companies,  but  it  would  have  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  purchase  of 
automobiles,  thus  decreasing  production  and 
employment  in  the  automotive  industry. 

Because  it  seems  to  me  your  members  and 
your  union  are  definitely  parties  in  Interest 
in  this  legislation  and  that  your  union 
should  not  remain  silent  on  this  proposed 
legislation,  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  and  venture  to  suggest  that  you  might 
well  request  the  subcommittee  to  hear  wit- 
nesses to  present  the  views  of  your  organ- 
ization. 

Sincerely, 

George  Meader. 


St.\tement  of  Representaxive  George  Meader 
AT  Hearings  on  H.R.  71.  To  Prohibit  Man- 
ufacturers OF  Motor  Vehicles  From 
Engaging  in  Financing  and  iNSimiNG  In- 
stallment Sales  of  Motor  Vehicles  Be- 
roRE  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Michigan,  this  subject  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  me  and  of  extreme  importance  to 
our  State. 

I  represent  four  counties  in  the  southern 
part  of  Michigan  in  which  the  predominant 
economic  activity  is  the  manufacture  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  parts.  Each 
of  the  three  largest  automobile  manufactur- 
ers have  operations  in  my  district.  Chrysler 
Corp.  has  its  proving  ground:  General  Motors 
has  its  transmission  division  plants  where  it 
makes  the  Corvair  and  General  Motors 
trucks:  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  parts 
plants  at  Ypsilanti,  Rawsonville.  and 
Monroe. 

The  statistics  of  the  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  show  that  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  durable  goods 
manufacturing  employment  in  my  district 
IS  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles, 
p.irts  and  equipment. 

For  example,  the  issue  of  February  15. 
1961.  shows  that  in  the  labor  community  of 
Jackson,  out  of  10.900  employees  engaged  in 
manufacturing  durable  goods,  4.000  are  in 
the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  and 
equipment. 

Accordingly,  anything  which  will  inhibit 
tlie  m.mufacture  and  sale  of  motor  vehicles 
will  be  detrimental  to  an  economy  already 
harassed  economically  by  government.'^l  med- 
dling and  social  experimentation.    I  kiiow  I 


do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  the  difficulties  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  been  experiencing  in 
recent  years  economically  and  financially. 

Conversely,  anything  to  facilitate  the  sale 
of  motor  vehicles  and  increase  automobile 
production  and  employment  will  benefit 
Michigan  and  my  congressional  di.'itrict 

The  field  of  automobile  financing  which 
has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction and  employment  in  the  automotive 
industry  Is  a  rather  sizable  free  enterprise 
activity.  I  understand  there  is  some  $14 
billion  worth  of  automobile  paper  outstand- 
ing, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in 
contrast  to  the  housing  Industry,  this  is  all 
private  capital  and  does  not  require  any 
governmental  financial  assistance 

The  central  question  raised  by  thi.^  legisla- 
tive proposal  is  whether  a  manufacturer  may 
facilitate  the  sale  of  his  product  by  dealer 
and  consumer  financing.  Interesting  anti- 
trust asp>ects  of  the  legislation  are,  in  my 
opinion,  secondary  but  also  important  Some 
of  the  questions  raised  are  those  of  vertical 
integration,  diversification  of  enterprises 
domination  of  an  industry  coercicjn  of  deal- 
ers and  consumers,  free  and  open  compe- 
tition and  cornering  of  the  market 

I  say  the  antitrust  aspects  are  .secondary 
because  alreday  consent  decrees  In  antitrust 
suits  presumably  inhibit  restrictive  trade 
practices,  and  if  they  exist,  no  new  regulation 
or  litigation  is  needed,  merely  contempt  pro- 
ceedings. 

My  decision  on  this  proposed  legislation 
will  be  guided  by  two  main  considerations 

First,  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  Will 
this  bill  result  in  his  paying  more  oi  less  to 
finance  his  car? 

Second,  and  this  follows  from  the  first, 
will  this  proposed  legislatiun  aid  or  injure 
the  motor  vehicle  industry  and  ;hose  whose 
livelihood  depends  on  it.  as  well  as  the 
innumerable  industries  and  occupations 
which  directly  or  indirectly  are  alliwl  t" 
motor  vehicle  transportation' 

As  with  any  innovation.  I  approach  this 
proposal  with  skepticism,  believing  the  bur- 
den of  proof  is  upon  those  who  want  to 
change  the  existing  order;  who  suggest  limi- 
tations upon  and  interference  with  the 
sphere  of  discretion  of  the  private  individual 
and  his  voluntary  business  associations:  who 
wish  to  tamper  with  and  reshape  a  viable 
thriving,  existing  system. 

I  have  stated  these  views  to  give  notice  to 
the  witnesses  in  these  hearings  that  I  would 
like  them  to  address  themselves  co  the  ques- 
tions I  have  raised  in  the  course  of  their 
testimony,  and  provide  the  facts  and  consid- 
erations which  will  clearly  resolve  any  doubts 
concerning  them    in   the  public   interest 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mi'.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  opening  statement  I  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hearings  on  H  R. 
71,  the  central  issue,  as  I  see  it.  is 
whether  or  not  H.R.  71  will  require  auto- 
mobile purchasers  to  pay  more  to  financi'' 
and  insure  their  cars.  If  it  will.  H.R.  71 
will  depress  the  automobile  inarket.  di- 
minish production  and  employment  and. 
thus,  the  members  of  Mr  Walter 
Reuther's  union  will  be  hurt.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  UAW.  in  my  judgment,  are 
definitely  parties  in  interest  and.  yet, 
Mr.  Reuther  who  is  not  noted  for  his 
silence  on  a  great  many  issues  only  re- 
motely— if  at  all — related  to  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  his  members  has  chosen 
to  ignore  H.R.  71  which  miyhl  do  more 
economic  damage  to  automobile  employ- 
meat  and  indirectly  to  the  welfare  of 
the  UAW  itself  than  almost  any  legisla- 
tion pending  before  Congress. 

Fince  the  gentleman  fr' m  Texas  is 
asking  questicn.s.  T.  myself,  have  a  ques- 
tion  to    ask.     Why    did    P<'prespntative 


Celler.  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
exclude  from  our  record  the  testimony 
of  dealers  who  of  necessity  would  be  the 
group  having  primary  knowledge — es- 
sential to  their  remaining  in  business — of 
the  cost  of  disposing  of  their  time  con- 
tracts? 

1  suggest  that  the  answer  is  that  such 
testimony  would  clearly  have  shown 
that  H.R.  71.  by  providing  a  haven  free 
from  the  competition  of  motor  vehicle 
affiliated  finance  companies,  would  have 
carved  out  that  portion  of  the  automo- 
bile f!nancintj  market  which  can  least 
affoid  an  increase  in  cost,  namely,  used 
car  financing  and  questionable  risk  new 
car  financing,  as  the  exclusive  preserve 
of  the  high  rate,  independent  finance 
companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Walter  Reuther 
has  cho.sen  to  remain  silent  on  H.R,  71, 
another  union  leader  of  the  UAW,  Mr. 
Carl  Stellato.  President  of  Ford  Local 
600.  spoke  out  forthrightly  against  simi- 
lar legislation  pending  before  a  Senate 
committee  in  1959.  I  include  his  article 
from  Ford  Facts  of  March  7,  1959.  which 
appears  on  pages  596-597  of  auto  fi- 
nancing legislation  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy, 
U.S.  Senate: 

1  From  Ford   Facts.  Ford   Local   600    lUAW), 

Mar  7,  1959] 
PREbiDFNT  s  Column:    Stellato  Charges  Po- 
liticos   Set    Up    Smokkscreen    To    Shili  u 
Finance  Companies 

(By  Carl  Stellato i 
The  86th  Congress  has  been  in  session  for 

2  months  During  this  period  it  has  failed 
to  adopt  a  single  piece  of  legislation  to  aid 
unemployed  workers  of  America,  P'-'jsently 
there  are  5  million  workers  unemployed  and 
millions  of  others  on  a  reduced  workweek 
Our  union  has  called  upon  Congress  to  take 
steps  designed  to  alleviate  this  critical  un- 
employment situation 

There  are  more  people  vmemployed  today 
than  there  were  a  year  ago  at  this  time  This 
is  a  paradox  of  the  American  economy  be- 
cause while  there  are  more  Jobless  workers 
the  national  productivity  figure  is  above  that 
oi  ,1  year  ago.  As  an  example,  department 
stores'  sales  have  increased,  freight  car  load- 
ings are  running  2' 2  percent  higher  than  m 
1958.  truck  haulage  is  on  the  increase  and 
steel  production  is  nearing  boom  levels 

Our  union  has  called  upon  Congress  on 
several  occasions  since  the  November  elec- 
tions to  take  action  on  the  total  questicjn  of 
unemployment, 

immediate  action  needed 
We  have  asked  Congress  to  take  Immediate 
.ution  now  on  reducing  the  workweek,  in- 
creasing and  liberalizing  unemployment  coni- 
peusation  benefits,  and  putting  into  effect 
public  works  programs  that  would  [jrovide 
jcbs  for  the  unemployed 

Congress  is  spending  millions  of  the  tax- 
payers" dollars  to  support  investigating  com- 
mittees for  the  alleged  purpose  of  deciding 
on  the  type  and  kind  of  legislation  Congress 
ought  to  adopt.  One  of  these  Investigating 
corntnittees  is  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee which  is  presently  looking  Into  the 
ret.iiil  financing  of  automobiles.  Actually  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  direction  toward 
which  the  committee  is  leaning  is  designed 
to  protect  the  leeches  and  parasites  in  the 
luoiicylending  business. 

E:<ORBrTANT     INTEREST     RATES 

Many  (^f  the  independent  finance  com- 
panies are  fhargmg  exorbitant  rates  all  out 
of   line   with   decency  and   integrity.     Many 


of  the  Independent  fluAnce  companies  charge 
interest  rates  as  lilgh  as  30  percent. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  Is 
making  headlines  by  attacking  the  principle 
of  auto  numuf  acturers  being  in  the  financing 
business.  We  think  this  Is  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  becloud  the  Issues  by  shouting 
■monopoly."  Actually  we  feel  that  this  en- 
tire investigation  Is  the  result  of  the  Inde- 
I>endent  finance  cc^npanles'  Washington 
lobbies. 

When  our  union  proposed  a  march  on 
Washington  to  lobby  for  jobs,  we  were  ridi- 
culed by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
while  simultaneously  the  oil  industry,  bank- 
ing institutions,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, etc.,  are  fuUtime  lobbyists  for  their 
own  narrow,  selfish  Interests  in  Washington. 

FT7BUC    at    MXRCT    OF    If ONETLKNDEKS 

It  is  our  opinion  that  to  pass  legislation 
which  would  drive  the  auto  manufacturers 
out  of  the  financing  end  of  the  business 
would  be  class  legislation  designed  specif- 
ically to  leave  the  American  public  at  the 
mercy  of  the  independent  finance  companies. 

Mr.  Yntema,  a  vice  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust Committee,  said  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.'s  decision  to  entfer  the  finance  field  was 
prompted  by  a  failure  of  the  Independent 
agencies  to  meet  the  General  Motors  Accept- 
ance Corp.'s  rates.  Mr.  Yntema  Intimated 
that  the  Independents  charge  higher  rates 
solely  out  of  a  desire  for  higher  profits  and 
that  GIT  Finance  Corp.,  one  of  the  inde- 
pendent giants,  second  only  to  GMAC  in  vol- 
ume auto  financing,  told  him  bluntly  it 
would  not  meet  OMAC's  rates. 

MORE  COMPETTnON   NEEDED  IN  FINANCIAL  FIELD 

Mr.  Yntema  told  the  committee  that  the 
service  charges  leveled  by  the  Independents 
mean  $65  to  $150  higher  costs  per  passenger 
car  than  those  charged  by  the  OMAC.  and 
xuider  these  conditions  it  Is  small  wonder 
that  GMAC  dominates  the  field.  General 
Motors  has  indicated  that  additional  com- 
petition in  the  installment  credit  field  would 
be  of  definite  benefit  to  customers,  to  dealers, 
and  to  the  economy  in  general. 

If  Congress  adopts  legislation  to  limit  par- 
ticipation in  the  installment  credit  field, 
this  will  be  a  blow  to  the  consuming  public 
and  to  the  free  enterprise  system  in  general. 
If  this  field  were  limited  to  the  independent 
companies,  the  results  would  be  disastrous 
to  say  the  least. 

However,  Ford,  General  Motors,  and  Chrys- 
ler do  not  stand  before  the  American  pub- 
lic with  clean  and  untarnished  hands. 
There  are  many  things  that  the  auto  indus- 
try could  do  in  an  effort  to  create  full  em- 
ployment. First  and  foremost  would  be  to 
unrig  the  prices  of  their  products.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  rigged  price  structure  main- 
tained by  the  auto  manufacturers  is  sharply 
pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  in  1955  the 
industry  produced  over  8  million  cars  and 
trucks.  In  1958  this  production  figure 
dropped  approximately  50  percent  and  yet 
the  prices  of  automobiles  continued  to  rise. 
In  a  free  enterprise  system,  under  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  the  prices  of  auto- 
mobiles should  have  moved  downward  in 
1958  had  there  been  competition  in  the  auto 
industry  for  the  contracted  sales  market. 
On  the  contrary,  prices  rose. 

CLASS      LEGISLATION      TO      ENTRENCH      FINANCE 
COMPANIES 

Even  though  the  auto  manufacturers  do 
not  stand  before  the  public  with  clean 
hands  in  carrying  out  their  social  responsi- 
bilities to  the  American  public,  this  should 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  adopting  class 
legislation  designed  solely  to  entrench  the 
moneychangers  In  the  temples  of  finance.  In 
this  instance,  in  opposing  the  type  of  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subconunittee,  we  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  automobile  manufacturers, 


because  without  OMAC  in  the  financing 
business,  the  average  worker  would  be  faced 
with  such  exorbitant  financing  rates  that  he 
would  be  priced  out  oi  the  automobile 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ckllxh],  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  ruled  out  what  I 
regard  as  the  most  Informed  class  of  wit- 
nesses on  the  cost  of  financing  and  in- 
suring automobile  sales,  namely,  auto- 
mobile dealers,  I  have  circularized  all  of 
the  automobile  dealers  in  my  district  to 
obtain  their  views  on  what  I  describe  as 
the  central  issue.  I  have  received  re- 
p'i^  from  dealers,  all  of  which  predict 
tnt  .  the  passage  of  H.R.  71  would  in- 
cr    se  the  cost  of  automobile  financing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  few  sample  letters  received  from 
automobile  dealers. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Boll- 
iNG).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

CoFFET  Cadillac.  Inc. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  July  6. 1961 
Hon.  Oeobge  Meadek. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  CoNoaxssMAN  Meadex:  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  dated  June 
30,  1961.  with  attached  copy  of  your  com- 
munication dated  June  29,  1961,  to  UAW 
President  Walter  P.  Reuther,  and  the  copy 
of  H.R.  71  in  connection  with  the  Automobile 
Financing  and  Insurance  Acts. 

It  is  my  opinion,  as  a  General  Motors 
dealer,  that  OMAC  as  well  as  MIC  serves  the 
General  Motors  deeder,  as  well  as  the  retail 
ctistomer,  fairly  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
at  competitive  interest  rates.  Further,  it 
la  my  belief  that  if  H.R.  71  should  pass, 
divorcing  automobile  manufacturers  from 
their  financing  and  Insuring  subsidiaries, 
the  result  would  create  Increased  cost  to  the 
consumer  as  well  as  decrease  the  mailufac- 
turers  automobile  production.  I  believe  this 
would  not  only  be  harmful  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  but  also  to  the  retail  automobile 
dealer. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  letters  and  hope  the  next  time 
you  retxirn  to  Ann  Arbor,  you  will  get  in 
touch  with  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Richard  Comr. 

President. 

Williams  Bros  , 
Dundee,  Mich.,  July  10, 1961. 
Hon.  George  Mxaoeb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Six:  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  views  regarding  H.R.  71  that 
would  supplement  the  antitrust  laws  and 
prevent  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles 
from  financing  and  Insuring  the  sales  of  their 
product. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
legislation  Is  aimed  at  General  Motors  and 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  their  GMAC.  YMAC,  and 
PMCC.  As  a  Chrysler  Corp.  dealer  I  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  GM  and  Ford 
dealers  and  must  seek  working  financing 
capital  from  Independent  sources. 

As  you  know,  the  automobile  dealer  has 
been  and  still  is  in  a  depressed  market  for 
bis  product  and  any  aid  he  receives  in  the 
form  of  lower  Interest  rates,  and  other  In- 
come producing  factors,  the  better  his 
chances  of  sturival. 


I  note  with  disappointment  that  credit 
unions  are  not  mentioned  in  HJR.  71,  neither 
are  farm  implement  manufacturing  com- 
panies, nor  is  Sears-Roebuck  who  sells  and 
finances  many  of  its  own  products. 

I  am  opposed  to  HJl.  71  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  discriminatory  as  it  would  af- 
fect the  automobile  industry  when  many 
other  types  of  business  are  engaged  in  this 
same  practice. 

I  believe  the  automobile  business  to  be 
the  largest  business  in  the  world  and  ac- 
counts for  more  dollars  paid  Into  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  coffers  in  the  form 
of  taxes  than  any  other  source. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  you  and  your  col- 
league to  use  yotir  good  office  to  defeat  this 
bill  as  It  is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
automobile  business  and  of  the  public  in 
general. 

Respectfully   yours. 

W.  A.  Williams. 

Galles  Motors. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mer.,  June  2.  1961. 
Hon,  George  Meader. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Meadex:  I  understand 
that  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  House  bill  No.  71  and 
similar  bills  which  would  prevent  manufac- 
turers of  motor  vehicles  from  financing  and 
insuring   sales  of  their  products 

As  a  General  Motors  dealer  for  many 
years.  I  can  assure  you  that  any  separation 
of  the  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp 
from  the  General  Motors  Corp.  would  have 
been  to  our  disadvantage  as  an  automobile 
dealer.  We  have  always  had  the  finest  rela- 
tions between  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corp.  and  our  dealership.  At  no  time  has 
it  been  suggested  by  any  unit  of  General 
Motors  that  we  utilize  the  General  Motors 
Acceptance  Corp.  finance  plan  or  any  insur- 
ance plan.  In  fact,  in  our  own  instance,  we 
do  give  some  finance  paper  to  other  compa- 
nies. We  also  patronize  various  insurance 
companies. 

To  take  the  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corp.  out  of  the  competitive  picture  would, 
in  my  estimation,  be  contrary  to  public  in- 
terest The  competitiveness  of  all  finance 
corporations  results  in  benefits  to  the  public 
At  the  same  time,  this  competitiveness  pro- 
vides many  advantages  to  the  individual 
dealers.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  would  be  in 
a  position  to  offer  as  attractive  terms,  or  to 
actually  maintain  our  gross  volume  sales 
without  much  more  difficulty  if  the  General 
Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  were  eliminated 
from  the  finance  field. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  and  your  conunittee 
will  aggressively  prohibit  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would,  in  my  mind,  hinder 
our  industry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  L.  Galles,  Jr. 


Paul  C.  Chapman  &  Son.  Inc  . 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  July  7. 1961. 
Hon.  George  Meader. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  George:  Your  letter  regarding  H.R. 
71  was  received  and  given  careful  study. 
You  are  interested  in  the  effects  of  this  bill 
on  the  consumer.  In  my  opinion,  it  should 
not  be  passed  and  become  a  law. 

I  have  used  GMAC  for  years,  along  with 
other  finance  companies  also  banks.  GMAC 
rates  are  fair  and  competitive,  so  why  take 
a  chance  of  increasing  the  cost  of  the  auto- 
mobile to  installment  buyers.  In  my  com- 
munity OMAC  has  no  monopoly  on  the 
finance  business,  but  I  am  sure  without 
OMAC  I  would  be  paying  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  on  my  fioor  planned  cers.  And  I  am 
not  iising  OMAC  fkx>r  plan. 
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D  tills  Wll  la  kept  from  becoming  a  law 
joa  win  be  Iwlping  Uie  consumer,  the  deal- 
er*.  Mid  an  industries  that  may  be  affected 
by  Bcy  ftnandiig  of  automobiles. 
Sinc««ly  yours, 

PAin.  C.  Chapman,  Sr. 

Gkkx  BvntAM  PoKD  Sales,  Imc. 

Tptitanti,  Mich.,  July  5,  1961. 
Hon.  George  Mbader. 
HauM  of  Kepresentatives. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DBAS  CoRausBM AN :  Tbls  is  a  letter  in 
reply  to  your  recent  request  for  an  opinlcm 
regarding  HJl.  71. 

My  experience  has  been  wide  and  varied  in 
the  retail  automobile  business.  I  operate 
the  Ford  dealership  in  YpsllanU  and  up  to 
4  years  ago  managed  a  large  Ford  place  In 
Detroit. 

Although  our  retail  finance  business  is 
done  with  several  banks  and  finance  com- 
panies, welhave  had  available  to  us,  without 
any  Inslstance,  the  Ford  Motor  Finance 
Co.  lor  the  last  year.  It  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  the  whole  scope  of  auto  retail  financing 
has  been  greatly  improved  because  of  this 
competition.  The  customer  and  the  dealer 
lu-e  in  a  much  more  favorable  position.  Fi- 
nance rates  and  insurance  costs  have  become 
more  competitive.  A  restraint  of  auto  man- 
ufacturers In  financing  and  insuring  their 
products  would  act  in  reverse  of  what  H  Jl.  71 
jTropoees  to  accomplish. 
Sincerely, 

EtJCENt    P.    BUTMAN. 

Akn  AasoE.  Mich..  July  11.  1961. 
Hon.  GEoacK  Mxaoer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  OEcncK:  I  am  very  happy  to  see  that 
you  are  getting  the  viewpoints  of  autooiobile 
dealers  in  re  HJl.  71. 

It  is  my  Judgment  this  bill  shotild  not  be 
passed.  In  the  first  place  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing automobiles  is  less  than  it  might 
hr.ve  been  because  the  factory-owned  finance 
companies  are  so  competitive  they  have  kept 
the  ratea  down. 

Addllionally,  many  dealers  are  kept  in 
business  by  securing  capital  loans  from  these 
institutions.  If  the  present  setup  were  dis- 
turbed dealers  would  be  hard  pressed  to  find 
such  loans  on  the  open  money  market. 

It  seems  un-American  to  me  to  divorce 
any  manufacturer  from  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

General  Motors  dealers  are  the  envy  of 
our  whole  dealer  body  because  they  have  ac- 
cess to  the  services  of  GMAC. 

Actually.  It  is  a  benevolent  arrangement 
for  the  dealer  and  also  the  customers  of  the 
dealer. 

If  this  bill  is  made  into  law  two  things 
will   happen. 

1.  The  public  will  pay  more  to  finance  a 
vehicle. 

2.  Dealers  will  pay  more  for  their  money. 
I  urge  you  to  help  defeat  this  bill. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Hxas  EsTEE.  President. 

Hendrick.son  Pontiac,  Inc., 

Chicago,  June  16. 1961. 
Hon  George  Meader, 

Member,  Antitrust  Suhcommittee,  Judiciary 
Committee,  Hov^e  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deax  Refkessntative  :  I  have  been  in  the 
automobile  business  actively  since  1915.  and 
of  these  46  years,  36  of  theni  have  been 
spent  as  a  General  Motors  dealer  and  dis- 
tributor. In  1920  my  company  was  a  Chev- 
rolet dealer,  retailing  on  Michigan  Avenue 
in  Chicago,  and  in  1924  it  purchased  the 
Oakland  branch.  Oakland  then  brought 
out  the  Pontiac  In  1926,  and  we  continued 
operating.  Metropolitan  Chicago  wholesale, 
averaging  about  32  dealers  and  4  retail  stores 
until  1942,  which  was  the  first  year  after 
the  war  when  General  Motors  took  out  most 


of  the  dlstrlbuton  on  a  very  fair  basis,  and 
we  split  up  the  retail  stores  among  ourselves 
and  I  operate  the  West  Side  store  under  the 

name    of    Hendrlck»on    Pontiac.      Between 

1915  and  1924.  I  was  a  partner  In  a  Franklin 
distributorship.  I  recite  the  above  ao  that 
you  might  know  that  my  feelings  on  H  R. 
71   come  from  years  of   experience. 

While  vre  operated   as   a  Pontiac   distrib- 
utor in  Metropolitan  Chicago  under  the  name 
of  Community  Motors,  we  had  our  own  fi- 
nance  compiany  under  the   name  of    Com- 
munity Credit  Corp.,  which  we  organized  in 
the  early  1930"8.     We  also  had  our  own  in- 
surance   agency    known    as    the    Consiimers 
Insurance   Agency,    and   yet,    during    all    of 
this  period  GMAC  took  whatever  retail  busi- 
ness we  wanted  to  offer  to  them,  or  on  the 
other  hand  the  customer  a  request  for  their 
assistance  was  never  refused  by  them.    They 
at  no  time  hesitated  to  carry  the  wholesale 
paper,,  and  I  might  state  here,  thc^t   at  the 
time  the  banks  refused  to  give  us  100-pcr- 
cent    floor    plaxinlng.    Independent    flruince 
companies  could  not,  or  would  not.  give  us 
the  rates  or  terms  that  we  needed  to  make 
a   profit.     We   always  found   that  the   busi- 
ness demanded  every  dollnx  of  c.TpIt.il  that 
we  could  accumulate.     GMAC's  generous  co- 
operation  assisted  us  In  doing  business.  In 
giving  employment,  and  paying  taxes.    Banks 
Insisted  on  large  equities  in  floor  rl^mrili^g 
which  we  couldn't  afford,  and  at  higher  rates 
of   Interest  than   GMAC.    and   the    banks    to 
this  day  are  too  stringent  In  their  terms,  and 
too  expensive  to  allow  an  automobile  dealer 
to  operate  with  any  degree  of  flexibility  and 
profit.     I  happen  to  be  a  director  of  a  na- 
tional   bank,    and    a    stockholder    in    four 
banks,  and  I  can  definitely  state  that  If  Gen- 
eral Motors  dealers  were  left  to  the  mercy 
of  banks  or  Independent  finance  companies, 
business  would  be  stified,  employment  would 
be   Interfered    with,    and   the  United   Stat.ea 
would  not  get  the  taxes  that  they  are  able 
to  get  now.  and  in  addition,  the  automobiles 
would  cost  the  public  more  money.     A  grave 
injustice    would    be   done   to    our    economy, 
and  the  buying  public  as  a  whole,  because 
of  the  scramble  that  would  ensue. 

I  stated  above  that  I  took  over  one  of  our 
^ranche^,  and  now  operate  it  as  a  retail 
dealership.  I  have  Rambler  on  one  pide  of 
the  street  and  Pontiac  on  the  other,  and  I 
combine  the  service  departments  nf  both 
franchises,  and  GMAC  carries  the  floor  p!:\n 
of  both  companies  at  100  percent  of  factory 
invoice.  They  also  Insure  the  cars,  and  have 
not  set  crippling  stipulations  of  limits  that 
might  hamper  the  flow  of  business. 

I  also  operate  the  Midwest  Car  Leasing 
Corporation.  GMAC  finances  each  lease  and 
advances  90  percent  of  the  leasing  company's 
cost  of  each  vehicle  regardless  of  the  make 
of  the  car,  and  extends  the  lea.sing  company 
monthly  terms  up  to  24  months  at  a  rate 
that  Is  slightly  less  than  a  bank  or  another 
finance  company  has  offered,  and  I  n.m  con- 
vinced that  If  GMAC  was  not  willing  to  as- 
sist the  leasing  company,  that  outside  sources 
would  charge  even  more  than  they  charge 
today.  At  my  own  bank  the  interest  rate 
for  leasing  paper  is  very  high.  They  aI.>;o 
demand  collateralizing  of  the  certiflcnte  of 
origin,  and  the  retail  leasing  contract,  and 
yet,  I  cannot  criticize  the  bank  because  they 
are  loaning  depositors'  funds,  whereas  fi- 
nance companies  have  more  or  les.s  risk  capi- 
tal, which  Is  used  to  promote  business  as  a 
whole,  which  In  turn  makes  employment  and 
earns  taxes,  when  their  experience  is  favor- 
able. Banks  must  be  more  conservative  be- 
cause they  have  only  depositors"  money  to 
lend. 

I  have  my  own  flnance  company  known  as 
Hendrlckson  Finance  Corp.,  and  I  have  my 
own  Insurance  agency,  and  I  have  not  had 
one  lota  of  criticism  or  coercion  on  the  part 
of  GMAC,  or  Pontiac.  or  Rambler. 

GMAC  likewise  helps  the  dealers  in  financ- 
ing    demonstrators     and     salesmen     demos. 


This  helps  the  dealer  sell  the  car  he  repre- 
sents. 

There  are  numy  manufacturers  wlio  have 
their  own  finance  companies  to  assist  them 
in  procnotlng  the  sale  of  their  goods. 
American  Motors  has  their  own  finance  com- 
pany, and  while  they  have  never  asked  us  to 
use  their  WMnpany,  I  am  sure  that  we  could 
make  use  of  it  if  we  had  need  of  it. 

Any  legislation  forbidding  an  automobile 
manufacturer  from  having  his  own  finance 
company  is  discriminatory  class  legislation 
und  in  restraint  of  trade. 

I  can't  help  but  feel  that  H.R.  71  falls  in 
this  category.  Mr.  Ckixeb  speaks  about  con- 
centration of  power,  but  he  says  nothing 
.ibout  the  amount  of  taxes  General  Motors 
pay,  or  the  great  amount  of  employment 
I  hey  give,  or  the  great  things  their  research 
dep.trtment  develop  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
These  th«y  could  not  possibly  do  if  they  were 
broken  up  Into  small  units. 

I  beg  of  you  to  see  that  this  bill  does  r>ot 

Respectfully  submitted. 

NBI.S  A.  HEWDaicxsoN,  President. 


Kings  Point.  N.T..  July  4.  19*1. 

Deas  Congkzssman  MxAoui:  With  refer- 
ence to  H-R.  71,  I  would  like  to  inform  you 
that  since  FMCC  has  come  into  the  scene, 
our  present  finance  company.  Commercial 
Credit  Co.,  has  reduced  our  rates  on  whole- 
sale fioor  plan  and  also  Increased  our  dealer 
reserves  on  retail  finance  paper.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  earnestly  been  solicited  (as 
never  before)  by  two  other  companies  for 
our  business. 

V.e  are  a  Ford  dealer  and  also  a  Rambler 
dealer  lat  two  other  locations — not  dual) 
and  have  never  been  seen  or  heard  from  an 
FMCC  representative. 

I  can  only  be  led  to  believe  by  my  current 
experience  that  In  these  times  of  marginal 
profits  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  our  cost 
of  doing  business  and  at  the  same  time  offer 
our  retail  ctistomers  lower  rates  of  financing 
with  no  loss  of  reserve  revenue  to  us. 

The  factory-finance  companies  will  not  put 
the  smaller  companies  out  of  business,  blit 
w;a  tend  to  trim  their  gluttonous  charges  to 
a  point  where  dealers  and  customers  will 
benefit.  Competition  Is  the  backbone  of  ofr 
economy — please  vote  to  turn  down  this 
harmful  bill. 

Thank  you 

Respectfully. 

Victor  Gouosmith 


Dallas     Tkx..   April  13.   196! 
Mr     Emanuel   Cellex. 

Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Celles:  Recently,  the 
.\mcrlcan  Finance  Conference,  Inc  ,  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  spjeech  you  made  entitled  "A 
Threat  To  Free  Enterprise."  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  pamphlet  called  "The  Secret  of 
Monopoly  in  the  Auto  Industry."  Both  are 
vicious  and  unjustified  attacks  on  General 
Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 

While  I  have  no  personal  interest  In 
GMAC.  still  I  find  It  Impossible  to  remain 
silent  after  reading  these  tracts. 

I  have  been  in  the  automobile  business  for 
3f  years,  having  worked  for  Chevrolet  from 
1P31  until  1946,  when  I  acquired  my  Chevro- 
let decilershlp.  My  organization  has  sold  over 
51,000  ir.its  in  the  16  years  I  have  been  a 
dealer. 

I  became  familiar  with  GMAC  operations 
while  I  was  with  Chevrolet.  Although  I  have 
utilized  various  sources  in  financing  the 
automobiles  1  sell.  I  have  observed  the  op- 
erations of  GMAC  over  tlie  years  and  have 
certain  very  strong  convictions  about  this 
company. 

You  couldn't  have  been  more  wrong  in  tlie 
things  you  said  about  GMAC  in  your  speech. 
Never,  during  my  experience  as  a  field  dis- 
trict manager  for  Chevrolet,  was  I  ever  in- 
structed by  my  superiors  to  force  dealers  to 


use  GMAC,  nor  did  I,  at  any  time  in  my 
subsequent  executive  positions  with  Chevro- 
let, instruct  any  employee  to  influence 
dealers  toward  the  OMAC  flnance  plan. 
Chevrolet  felt  the  dealer  should  be  free  to 
use  whatever  flnance  plan  he  deemed  best. 

Insofar  as  the  GMAC  reserve  plan  is  con- 
cerned, all  the  large  automobile  financing 
companies  have  such  plans.  Most  are  as 
good  as  that  of  OMAC.  Some  are  better  than 
the  GMAC  plan. 

It  Is  true  that  dealers,  at  times,  have  made 
an  additional  profit  as  a  result  of  reposses- 
sion reserves,  but  there  have  been  many 
others.  Including  the  period  1958  to  the  pres- 
ent, when  this  reserve  has  been  exceeded  by 
losses.  Repossession  losses  today  are  greater 
than  at  any  time  during  my  experience. 

I  used  GMAC  wholesale  and  retail  financ- 
ing from  1945  to  1954.  In  1954  I  organized 
Earl  Hayes  Investments,  Inc.,  to  handle  my 
own  retail  paper.  Because  of  the  rise  in 
Interest  rates  and  a  large  number  of  repos- 
sessions, I  liquidated  this  company  In  1960 
and  started  having  GMAC  handle  my  retail 
pap>er  again. 

During  the  6  years  when  I  did  my  own 
retail  financing,  GMAC  never  denied  me 
wholesale  credit  lines,  nor  was  any  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  me  to  give  it  this 
business. 

You  characterize  GMAC  as  a  vulture.  Con- 
gressman, are  you  aware  that  when  the 
money  market  goes  down  in  New  York, 
GMAC  voluntarily  reduces  Its  rate  to  the 
dealer?  Do  members  of  the  American  Fi- 
nance Conference.  Inc.  do  this? 

I  sincerely  believe  that  if  it  were  not  for 
GMAC  and  similar  large  financing  com- 
panies, the  banks  and  local  finance  con- 
cerns would  have  dealer  and  consumer  pay- 
ing maximum  legal  rates  on  automobile 
loans. 

I  do  not  defend  coercion  or  oppression. 
On  that  we  are  probably  in  agreement.  But 
before  you  attack  an  institution,  you  should 
learn  the  facts  about  how  it  operates.  Should 
you  destroy  or  cripple  GMAC  by  legislation 
stemming  from  your  unfounded  charges, 
the  public  would  suffer  by  the  exploitation 
to  which  you  would  expose  it.  GMAC  Is 
not  a  monopoly  as  you  seem  to  believe. 
Its  effect  on  our  economy  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  governor  upon  the  abuses  to 
business  and  the  public  which  can  be  so 
easily  accomplished  by  misuse  of  power  in 
automobile  financing. 

Your  statement  that  10,000  GM  dealers 
are  under  the  absolute  domination  of 
GMAC  is  a  horrible  distortion  of  the  facts. 
Your  apparent  irresponsibility  shocks  me. 

It  is  incredible  that  you,  who  have  served 
your  country  as  a  Congressman  since  -T922, 
could  be  so  taken  in  by  the  men  calling 
themselves  "The  American  Finance  Confer- 
ence, Inc," 

I  hope  that  before  you  press  further  tow- 
ard passage  of  H.R.  4256  that  you  will  find 
out  the  facts  for  yoiirsclf.     Otherwise,  you 
will  be  a  party  to  a  gross  Injustice. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  F.  Hates, 

President. 

Mr.  MEADER.  At  this  point  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
corporate in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  news 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  Wednesday,  July  12,  1961,  en- 
titled "Now  They  Want  To  Regulate  Your 
Car  Buying."  This  article  is  by  John  C. 
Manning,  a  Free  Press  contributing  edi- 
tor and  it  discusses  aspects  of  the  legis- 
lation which  have  been  the  subject  of 
my  remarks  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Now    Thet    Want  To    Regulate   Yoxtb   Car 
Bttting 

(By  John  C.  Manning) 

Relentless  sniping  at  American  industry 
by  liberal  fanatics  in  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  beyond  the  imder- 
standlng  of  this  comer.  It  is  proper  for 
the  Government  to  crack  down  on  sharp 
practices  such  as  the  recent  revelation  of 
price  fixing  in  the  electrical  appliance  field. 

But  the  monotonously  constant  offensive 
against  business  Just  because  it  is  big,  lacks 
either  rhyme  or  reason. 

It  is  particularly  baffling  in  view  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  plea  to  our  free  enterprise 
captains  to  dig  in  harder  than  ever  to  ex- 
plode Pal  Khrushchev's  boast  that  Com- 
munist economy  will  overtake  otirs  In  the 
next  couple  of  decades. 

Either  the  welfare  state  champs — Senator 
Kefauver,  Representative  Emmanuel  Celler, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Loevinger, 
Thurman  Arnold,  the  veteran  trust  buster, 
etc — didn't  iear  the  President's  warning,  or 
else  they  flgtire  he  was  merely  kidding. 
Ostensibly  they  are  loyal  members  of  the 
Kennedy  team.  Regardless,  though,  they  in- 
sist on  calling  their  own  signals. 

This  comer  is  pleased  to  report  that  bxisl- 
ness  leaders  seem  to  flght  back  more  en- 
thusiastically than  they  used  to  in  the  New 
Deal  era.  Thirty  years  ago  Industrial  de- 
fense against  congressional  allegations  of 
marketplace  piracy  was  weak  and  almost 
apologetic. 

Today,  thank  goodness  our  established 
manufacttu-ers  appear  downright  eager  to 
trade  punches  with  Washington  snooper  and 
naggers. 

BY   WAT  or  nXUSTRATING 

A  case  in  point  is  current  legislation  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Celler's  House  Ju- 
diciary Antitrust  Subconunittee,  which 
would  make  it  illegal  for  General  Motors  and 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  to  continue  financing  the 
sale  of  their  cars. 

The  trustbuster,  identifled  above,  de- 
mand in  effect  that  the  next  time  you  buy 
an  automobile  on  time  (as  most  of  us  do) 
you'll  have  to  shop  around  and  get  some 
bank  or  Independent  loan  company  to  finance 
the  installments  for  you. 

They  argue  that  permitting  your  Ford  or 
General  Motors  dealer  to  draw  up  the  in- 
stallment contract  so  you  may  walk  in,  se- 
lect your  car,  sign  the  papers  and  drive  out, 
is  a  wicked  conspiracy. 

They  say  it  endangers  the  futiu"e  of  Chrys- 
ler, American  Motors  and  all  other  car  com- 
panies which  do  not  have  financing  subsidi- 
aries. We  think  the  average  car  buyer  will 
agree  with  this  corner,  the  allegation  is 
plain  stupid. 

I  was  tickled  pink  when  Frederick  G.  Don- 
ner.  General  Motors  chairman;  Charles  G. 
Stradella,  chairman  of  General  Motors  Ac- 
ceptance Corp.;  William  T.  Oossett.  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  for  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  and  Theodore  O.  Yntema,  Ford  vice 
president  and  finance  chairman,  stood  up  on 
their  feet  before  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee and  denounced  the  proposed  bill  as 
sheer  drivel. 

Scoffing  at  the  monopoly  accusation.  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Stradella  produced  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  figures  showing  that  $18  billion 
worth  of  American  automobiles  were 
sold  on  credit  last  year.  The  installment 
payments  were  distributed  46  percent  by 
commercial  banks,  23  i>ercent  by  other  sales 
flnance  companies,  18  percent  by  General 
Motors  Acceptance  Corp.,  and  13  percent  by 
credit  unions,  small  loan  companies,  etc. 

all  IN  THE  SAia  BOAT 

Yntema  testified  that  U  Ford  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  were  forced  to  disband  their  fl- 


nance subsidiaries  the  cost  to  individual 
buyers  who  would  have  to  arrange  outside 
financing,  would  rise  from  between  $60  to 
$100  million  a  year. 

Donner  reminded  the  smug  congressional 
interrogators  that  General  Motors  and  Ford 
went  into  car  financing  primarily  because 
way  back  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  when 
the  automotive  business  hit  full  stride,  bank 
facilities  were  not  available  to  provide  credit 
for  the  dealer  and  his  customers  in  the  newly 
blooming  business. 

Gossett  declared  cold  turkey  that  the  bill 
preventing  auto  manufacturers  from  financ- 
ing their  vehicles  was  ridiculous  in  that  it 
would  arbitrarily  destroy  a  right  as  fvmda- 
mental  as  their  right  to  make  carburetors, 
sparkplugs  or  any  similar  product  compo- 
nent. 

This  corner  suggest  support  of  the  fight- 
ing automakers  by  every  man  who  owns  a 
car.     We're  all  in  the  same  boat. 

Better  than  60  percent  of  out  automobiles 
are  bought  on  time.  When  your  correspond- 
ent buys  his  next  one  he  doesn't  want  to  visit 
a  pawnshop  to  get  it  financed. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1961 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusette  [Mr 
CoNTEl  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive 
Nations  Week  begins  today.  The  im- 
portance of  this  observance  is  not  that 
it  is  a  week  in  length,  for  if  we  could 
accomplish  our  pmpose  in  just  one 
moment  of  silence,  then  I  am  sure  that 
we  would  all  recommend  it. 

And  what  is  our  piupose  during 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves,  as  Americans,  to  freedom 
for  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  to 
especially  reiterate  this  goal  to  the  peo- 
ples of  nations  held  in  bondage  by 
Russian  imperialism.  We  are  telling 
them,  this  week,  that  during  the  coming 
year,  or  decade,  or  however  long  it  may 
be  until  they  are  liberated,  America  will 
not  forget  them  or  condone  their  cap- 
tivity. We  are  reminding  them  that,  as 
the  leaders  of  the  Western  crusade,  the 
United  States  will  continue  the  strug- 
gle not  only  for  a  lasting  peace,  but. 
as  Greneral  Eisenhower  has  said,  for  a 
peace  with  freedom. 

Every  person  living  today  in  a  captive 
nation  has  the  right  to  know  what  we 
mean  by  the  freedom  that  we  hold  up  to 
them  as  the  ultimate  social  and  govern- 
mental order.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
this  Nation  to  clearly  outline,  for  all  to 
examine,  the  specifics  of  our  definition 
of  world  freedom.  Communist  dictators 
have  told  their  subjects  that  they  already 
live  in  a  free  society.  The  dangers  in- 
herent with  the  passage  of  time  are 
obvious.  Fewer  and  fewer  people  will  be 
alive  to  attest  that  this  Communist  line 
is  a  lie.  The  young  will  soon  have  no 
one  to  tell  them,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, that  there  is  a  way  of  life  more 
desirable  than  international  commu- 
nism. Evidence  shows  us  that  time, 
especially  in  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  has  tended  to  solidify 
the  power  of  Communist  domination  and 
that  only  those  who  have  known  a  dif- 
ferent regime  are  violently  dissatisfied. 
One  of  our  great  tasks,  then,  is  to  insure 
that  the  young  people  of  the  world  are 
aware  of  our  meaning  and  practice  of 
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freedom.  Above  all,  they  should  realize 
that  our  primary  goal  is  really  very 
basic.  That  objective  is  for  all  citizens 
of  each  nation  to  possess  the  power  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  shall  live. 
Whether  or  not  they  might  choose 
exactly  our  form  of  democracy  is  of  no 
real  consequence,  so  long  as  they  have 
the  right  of  unlimited  choice. 

We  should  emphasize  the  personal  lib- 
erties contained  in  our  Bill  of  Rights: 
The  freedom  of  speech  necessary  to 
make  any  nontotalitarian  system  of  gov- 
ernment work  to  the  advantage  of  all  the 
people;  freedom  of  the  press  to  dissemi- 
nate conflicting  ideas  as  well  as  the 
truth,  without  restriction  to  just  the 
party  line;  freedom  of  religion  to  allow 
each  individual  to  practice  any  religion 
that  his  conscience  dictates;  the  right 
of  personal  protection  under  a  judicial 
system  independent  from  the  dictates  of 
any  political  philosophy.  These  human 
rights  are  not  characteristic  of  democ- 
racy alone,  but  are  vital  to  any  form  of 
government  of  the  people  and  by  the 
people. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  today  one 
of  our  duties  is  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
freedom  alive.  It  is  not  logical  to  as- 
sume that  every  person  enclosed  by  the 
Ii-on  Curtain  knows  enough  about  our 
freedom  to  want  it  for  himself.  He  has 
too  long  been  subjected  to  lies  and  propa- 
ganda. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  United 
States  is  keeping  the  hopes  of  freedom 
alive  in  the  captive  nations,  she  must  not 
allow  the  frontiers  of  freedom  to  be 
rolled  back  to  her  own  shores,  country 
by  country.  Unless  our  Government 
quickly  reflects  the  Ann  stand  desired 
by  our  people  on  the  emergency  of  Ber- 
lin, the  United  States  will  endanger  the 
most  crucial  outpost  of  freedom.  Any 
indication  of  weakness  of  policy  on  Ber- 
lin, or  South  Vietnam,  or  Red  China,  or 
Latin  America  will  lead  to  crises  of  our 
own  creation. 

If  we  fail  to  make  the  stand  or  face 
the  challenge  of  Berlin,  where  will  the 
line  be  then  drawn?  If  this  commitment 
is  not  fulfilled,  who  wiU  have  any  faith 
in  any  statement  of  American  policy? 
If  there  is  compromise  in  Berlin,  it 
would  be  sheer  hypocrisy  to  talk  of  free- 
dom for  any  captive  nation. 

I  hope  that  this  1961  Captive  Nations 
Week  will  serve  to  reinforce  Nikita 
Khrushchev's  concept  of  America's 
steadfastness  as  it  did  in  1959  and  1960. 
If  we  are  able,  by  a  united  effort  of  all 
Americans,  to  accomplish  this,  then  we 
will  have  reassured  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  of  our  willingness  to  de- 
fend freedom  as  well.  They  look  to  us 
for  hope.  If  we  let  them  down,  we 
should  not  expect  them  to  look  again. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  weeks,  we  have  been  advised  by 
some  that  we  must  resume  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  order  to  perfect  the 
latest  wonder  of  the  nuclear  age,  the 
neutron  bomb.  This  bomb,  we  are  ad- 
vised, will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  kill 
people  without  destroying  property. 
Perhaps  I  am  missing  some  vital  point 
somewhere,  but  I  must  admit  I  fail  to 
see  the  advantage  offered  by  this  new 
triumph  of  science.  But  an  editorial  has 
appeared  in  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
which  puts  the  whole  controversy  in  a 
new  light,  and  explains  to  all  th.e  bene- 
fits that  will  accrue  if  we  resume  testing 
and  perfect  the  neutron  bomb: 
Nectrons    Away 

Some  U.S.  scientists  and  militarists  want 
to  end  the  voluntary  suspension  of  nuclear 
testing  so  they  can  perfect  a  neutron  bomb 
by  underground  tests  In  the  Nevada  desert. 

The  neutron  bomb,  they  say,  would  re- 
lease a  deadly  rain  of  radioactivity  which 
could  j)enetrate  several  feet  of  earth  or  con- 
crete and  destroy  all  human  life.  But  this 
death  ray  would  leave  virtually  undamaged 
the  dwellings,  factories,  and  war  structures 
of  an  enemy. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  Russians  probably 
are  working  on  the  same  sort  of  device. 
Which  brings  up  the  prospect  that  we  could 
wipe  each  other  out,  but  leave  our  factories 
steamed  up  and  ready  to  go.  This  would 
set  up  a  Jolly  new  world.  The  underprivi- 
leged masses  of  Latin  America  could  move 
Into  our  Industrial  centers  and  make  the 
giant  stride  into  modernity  in  a  Jiffy.  And 
the  Africans  or  Asians  could  take  over  the 
Soviets  industrial  plant. 

That  ought  to  fix  things  up  for  about  20 
years  of  glorious  peace.  Then  the  trans- 
planted Latins  and  Asian-Africans  would  be 
ready  to  wipe  each  other  out  with  neutron 
bombs.  The  birth  rate  problem  would  be 
solved.  There  would  be  enough  food  for 
everyone  left.     What  are  w^e  waiting  for"* 


NEUTRONS   AWAY 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Arkansas? 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    7    OF 
1961 

Mrs.  NORRETTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
14  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations voted  to  lay  Hoiise  Resolutions 
335  and  336  on  the  ti.ble.  House  Re.solu- 
tion  335  would  disapprove  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  6  of  1961,  relating  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
House  Resolution  336  v.ould  disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961,  redis- 
tributing certain  maritime  functions. 

Since  the  reorganization  plans  will  so 
into  effect  on  August  12  unle.ss  a  disap- 
proval resolution  is  adopted  by  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  votipg  to  lay  them  on  the 
table  is  favorable  to  the  plans.  The  dis- 
approval resolutions  will  not  come  up  for 
consideration  on  the  floor  unless  a  mo- 
tion to  discharge  the  committee  of  either 
resolution  is  made  and  adopted. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  relating  to  committee  and 


House  action  on  plans,  the  committee 
felt  that  this  is  the  most  expeditious  way 
to  handle  these  two  reorganization  plans. 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  necessarily  the  final  action 
in  solving  all  the  problems  of  the  agen- 
cies involved.  The  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949  gives  both  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress  a  very  eCBcient  and  handy 
tool  in  securing  improvements  in  the 
management  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  The  very  existence  of 
the  act  is  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  first  Hoover  Commission, 
which  studied  the  problems  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch 
extensively. 

Many  necessai-y  and  valuable  steps  to 
secure  Improved  management  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
Government  operations  can  be  taken 
through  reorganization  plans.  On  the 
other  hand,  whether  reoi-ganizations  are 
brought  about  through  plan  or  through 
legislation  experience  will,  from  time  to 
time,  show  that  further  improvements 
can  be  made  either  by  new  measures  in 
a  reorganization  plan  or  by  new  legisla- 
tion. When  a  plan  is  allowed  to  go  into 
effect,  the  legislative  committees  con- 
cerned shotUd  keep  the  agencies  imder 
study.  Then,  if  additional  changes  are 
needed,  the  committees  are  perfectly  free 
to.  and  in  fact  should,  endeavor  to  se- 
cure them  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. The  President,  too,  shoiUd  also 
keep  alert  to  needed  revisions  and  sub- 
mit them  to  Congress  either  as  proposed 
legislation  or  as  further  plans. 

Now,  to  turn  to  the  two  plans  upon 
which  the  committee  acted  last  Friday: 

Plan  No.  6  wotild  place  in  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  the  managerial  functions  of  that 
Board.  These  are  the  type  of  functions 
transferred  to  other  agency  chairmen  by 
a  series  of  reorganization  plans  in  1949 
and  1950.  They  include:  The  appoint- 
ment, removal  and  direction  of  person- 
nel— appointment  of  the  heads  of  major 
units  mtist  be  made  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board — the  distribution  of  busi- 
ness among  Board  personnel  and  imits; 
the  communication  of  Board  policies  and 
the  enforcement  of  those  policies;  the 
preparation  and  jtistification  of  fund  au- 
thorizations, and  the  allocation,  use  and 
expenditure  of  administrative  expense 
funds.  In  carrying  out  those  functions, 
the  plan  requires  the  Chairman  to  fol- 
low the  general  policies  and  the  regula- 
tor>'  decisions  and  determinations  of  the 
Board. 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  plan  are 
fii-st.  to  strengthen  the  internal  manage- 
ment and  increase  the  eflBciency  of  the 
Board  by  making  a  single  official  respon- 
sible for  that  internal  management,  and 
second,  to  free  the  Board  members  from 
the  day-to-day  managerial  concerns 
they  now  must  assume  and  tliereby  to 
increa.se  their  ability  to  deal  more  ef- 
fectively with  regulatory  and  policy 
matters.  These  objectives  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  first  Hoover 
Commission  which  concluded  that  purley 
executive  duties  can  be  performed  far 
better  by  a  single  administrative  official. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Board's 
activities  in  recent  years  was  described 
in  detail  in  the  President's  message.    For 
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example,  the  nimiber  of  examinations 
made  of  savings  and  loan  institutions  haa 
almost  doubled  since  1950  as  has  the 
number  of  personnel  employed  by  ttie 
Board.  With  the  increased  volume  of 
work,  the  Board  members  must  be  re- 
lieved of  day-to-day  operating  responsi- 
bilities in  order  to  deal  with  the  impor- 
tant pKjlicy  matters  before  them  and  with 
important  matters  of  regulation  and 
supervision. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  made  a  continuing  study  of 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  during  the 
86th  and  87th  Congresses  and  has 
pointed  out  in  its  interim  report  that  the 
Board  has  not  established  uniform 
criteria  for  governing  the  operations  of 
ilie  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions under  its  supervision.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  reorganization  plan  will  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  give 
the  Board  members  the  time  they  need 
to  study  and  adopt  uniform  regulations 
and  policies  to  guide  both  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  the  Board's 
own  staff. 

Representatives  of  the  three  major  in- 
dustry associations  dealing  with  savings 
and  loan  associations  testified  in  favor 
of  the  plan  as  did  all  three  members  of 
the  Board.  No  opposition  to  the  plan 
was  expressed. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers saw  no  need  to  use  the  time  of  the 
House  in  extensive  debate  on  plan  No.  6 
and.  therefore,  adopted  a  motion  to  table 
it  in  committee. 

Reorganization  Plan  No  7  of  1961 
deals  with  the  maritime  functions  now 
vested  in  the  Federal  Maritime  Board, 
the  Maiitime  Administration,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

At  present,  the  Board  consists  of  three 
members  under  a  Chairman  appointed 
by  the  President.  Besides  heading  the 
Board,  the  Chairman  is  also,  ex  oflHcio, 
the  Maritime  Administrator.  As  Ad- 
ministrator, he  derives  his  powers  by 
delegation  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  Board  and  the  Administra- 
tion have  Mie  unified  staff,  serving  both 
agencies  jointly. 

There  is  almost  universal  agreement 
that  the  Board  is  not  performing  lis 
ftmctions  adequately.  Its  important 
duty  to  r^ulate  the  maritime  industry 
has  been  neglected  under  the  press  of 
other  duties  involving  promotion  of  the 
same  industry. 

There  is  also  nearlv-  universal  agree- 
ment about  the  main  causes  of  this  situ- 
ation. 

First,  the  Board,  under  present  law,  has 
two  types  of  responsibilities  which  are 
mutually  inconsistent,  if  not  contradic- 
tory; On  the  one  hand,  the  Board  mtist 
regulate  the  rates  and  practices  of  the 
maritime  industry.  On  the  other,  it 
must  sustain  and  promote  that  industry 
by  determining  and  awarding  large  sub- 
sidies, which  in  fiscal  year  1960  amount- 
ed to  over  $231  milhon. 

Second,  the  Board  and  tlie  Maritime 
Administration,  notwithstanding  their 
separate  and  often  divergent  responsi- 
bilities, are  headed  by  the  same  individ- 
ual and  are  served  by  the  same  unified 
staff.  As  with  the  Board  itself,  most  of 
the  time  of  the  joint  »talt  is  consumed  In 


promotional,  rather  than  r^ulatory  ac- 
tivity. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  would  cor- 
rect these  organizational  defects.  Prin- 
cipally, it  would  establish  a  new  agency, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  as  a 
fully  separate  and  independent  body  of 
five  members.  Neither  the  Commission, 
its  members,  nor  its  staff  would  have 
any  functions  except  those  relating  di- 
rectly to  regulation  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. Its  promotional  ftmctions  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  would  be  empowered  to  dele- 
gate them,  and  any  other  maritime  ftmc- 
tions, to  the  Maritime  Administrator  or 
to  others  in  the  Department 

In  transmitting  Reorganizatiwi  Plan 
No.  7  to  the  Congress,  the  President  de- 
clared : 

Exusting  organizational  arrmngemcnts 
have  not  proved  to  be  satisfactory.  The  de- 
ve!cj>ment  and  maintenance  o*  a  sound 
maritime  industry  require  that  the  Federal 
Government  carry  out  its  du&l  responsibili- 
ties for  resrulation  and  promotion  w^lth  equal 
vigor  and  effectiyenes*.  Intermingling  of 
regulatory  and  promotional  functions  has 
tended  in  this  instance  to  dilute  respohfi- 
bility  and  has  led  to  serious  Inadequacies, 
particularly  m  the  administration  of  regu- 
latory functions.  Recent  findings  by  com- 
mittees of  the  CongreM  disclose  serious  vio- 
lations of  maritime  laws  and  point  to  the 
urgent  need  fcM-  a  reorganisation  to  vest  m 
completely  separate  agencies  responsibility 
^or  tl(  regulatory  functions  and  (2)  promo- 
tional and  operating  functions. 

Te.-timony  before  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  amply  sustains 
the  fmdlngs  of  the  President  on  which 
he  based  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7.  In 
a  well-reasoned  and  effective  presenta- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Man- 
time  Board  supported  the  plan  for  rea- 
sons very  similar  to  those  stated  in  the 
message .    He  conclud  ed : 

Based  on  18  years'  experience  In  Govern- 
ment rru»ritime  agencies.  I  am  convinced  of 
the  need  to  allow  plan  No.  7  to  become  effec- 
tive. There  is  an  immediate  necessity  of 
impro.in-  regulatory  efficiency  in  the  pub- 
lic intere.st  Plan  No.  7  will  accomplish  this 
objective. 

In  considering  the  disapproval  reso- 
lution on  plan  No.  7,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Oi>erations  took  note  of  the 

following : 

1  Almost  everyone  agrees  that  a  separate 
and  independent  agency  should  t)e  set  up  to 
perform  solely  regulatory  functions  under 
the  US    shipping  laws. 

2  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  de- 
clared that  the  subsidy-award  function, 
which,  under  plan  No.  7,  would  be  divorced 
from  the  regulatory  agency  and  transferred 
to  him.  would  not  be  exercised  by  one  man. 
This  function  would  be  delegated  to  the  top 
three  ofBcials  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, to  be  exercised  by  them  Jointly. 

3.  The  provision  of  plan  No.  7  authoriz- 
ing the  new  Commission  to  delegate  any  of 
its  functions  Is  virtually  identical  in  lan- 
guaee  and  purpose  to  Reorganization  Plans 
Nos"  1,  3.  and  4.  which  were  thoroughly 
considered  and  endoraed  by  both  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House. 

4.  All  the  procedural  safeguards  with 
which  Congress  has  surrounded  the  per- 
formance of  maritime  functions  by  exlsMng 
agencies  would  survive  and  be  preserved  un- 
der plan  Wo.  7. 

In  light  of  this,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  felt  that  the  plan  should  be 


allowed  to  go  into  effect.  Since  extoi- 
sive  debate  on  the  question  of  delegation 
of  authority  imder  the  earlier  plans  has 
already  been  held  on  the  floor,  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  concluded  that  the 
time  of  the  House  should  not  be  used  in 
lengthy  and  repetitive  arguments  on  the 
same  basic  issues  imleas  the  House  itself 
should  decide  to  take  the  plan  up  for 
full-scale  debate.  Accordingly,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  voted  to  table 
the  disapproval  resolution  on  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  7. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION— MR. 
BRADEMAS,  OF  INDIANA 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frcHn  Indiaiia  (Mr.  BeaoemasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  w  as 
unavoidably  absent  on  Monday,  July  10, 
1961.  on  two  rollcalls. 

Had  I  been  present  and  voting  on  H.R. 
187.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  benefk:ial 
review  of  orders  of  depwrtation,  I  would 
have  voted  "no." 

Had  I  been  present  and  voting  on  H.R 
5786.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


HOME  RULE  A  NECESSITY  FOR 
WASHINGTON  IN  A  DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIETY 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MtrLTra]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
womai:  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  the  administration's 
bill  for  home  rule  for  the  EHstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  provides  for  an  elected 
mayor,  city  cotmcil  and  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives  few 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  times  it  seems  difficult  to  ronem- 
ber  that  the  citiJsens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  do  not  have  a  voice  in  the  de- 
termination of  their  own  affairs.  Con- 
sequently I  would  remind  the  Congress 
of  its  historic  responsibility  to  provide 
for  and  protect  the  rights  of  American 
citizens,  a  respKUsibility  it  has  no  less 
than  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

One-htmdred  and  sixty-one  years  ago 
this  summer,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  moved  to  what  is  now  tlie 
beautiful  city  of  Washington.  At  that 
time  It  was  not  beautiful — most  of  it  was 
a  swamp.  Our  predecessors  in  these 
hallowed  Halls  who  lived  in  the  tiny 
town  of  Georgetown  had  to  travel  a 
treacherotis  stretch  of  "yellow  teruuiious 
mud*  to  reach  Capitol  Hill.  Begiiming 
in  June  of  1800.  the  executive  branch  of 
our  fledgling  Government  moved  down 
from  Philadelphia — all  130  of  them. 
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How  different  it  is  today.  In  1800  the 
population  here  was  only  about  3,600 — it 
now  approaches  the  million  mark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  introducing  this  bill  I 
am  only  asking  that  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  granted  by  the 
Congress  those  rights  which  every  Amer- 
ican is  entitled  to — those  rights  which, 
I  am  convinced,  the  Pounding  Fathers 
intended  them  to  have.  They — the 
Founders  of  our  Nation — did  not  seem  to 
question  but  that  the  District  would 
have  home  rule.  James  Madison,  writing 
in  the  Federalist  papers,  said  that  "a 
municipal  legislature  for  local  purposes 
derived  from  their  own  suffrages  will  of 
course  be  allowed  them." 

It  is  my  hope  and  desire  that  this  Con- 
gress will  bring  to  reality  these  words  of 
our  fourth  President  and  the  chief  archi- 
tect of  our  Constitution. 

Home  rule  is  a  necessity  for  Washing- 
ton in  a  democratic  society. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  joined  with  my  senior  colleague 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
[Mr.  MuLTER]  in  introducing  the  home 
rule  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  bill  was  drafted  by  the  District 
Commissioners,  after  extensive  and  care- 
ful consideration,  and  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  with  strong  sup- 
port by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  warmly  support  this  bill,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  some  reservations  about  the  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  which  would  grant  18- 
year  olds  the  right  to  vote.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  only  two  States  at  the 
present  time  have  such  voting  age  and 
I  propose  therefore  to  give  this  provision 
fiu"ther  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  of  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  so  familiar  to 
all  of  us  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  at  length  at  this 
time.  It  is  important,  however,  that  we 
keep  certain  facts  very  clearly  in  mind 
as  we  consider  this  legislation. 

We  should  remember  that  this  legis- 
lation has  been  considered  suflBciently 
important  to  be  introduced  in  every  Con- 
gress since  1946.  Furthermore,  on  five 
separate  occasions  it  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, although,  regrettably,  on  only  one 
occasion  has  it  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the 
idea  of  home  rule  for  the  District  is 
not  new,  for  if  this  bill  were  to  be 
passed,  it  would  merely  restore  the 
home  rule  which  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended in  1870. 

The  alternative  to  home  rule,  of 
course,  is  the  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent  city  council  system;   a  shockingly 


clumsy  system  in  which  an  already  over- 
worked and  increasingly  burdened  Con- 
gress must  take  vital  time  to  consider 
essentially  local  matters.  This  time,  in 
my  opinion,  could  much  more  profitably 
be  spent  on  our  multitude  of  national 
and  international  problems. 

Aside  from  these  reasons,  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  justified 
solely  on  the  traditions  for  which  we 
stand  as  a  nation;  for  our  system  of 
representative  and  popular  government ; 
and  for  the  right  of  men  to  manage  their 
own  local  affairs;  a  right,  incidentally, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  all  other  American 
citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  bear  these  fac- 
tors carefully  in  mind,  and  to  .support 
this  legislation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Edmondson  for  July  18.  1961.  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Roberts  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  Illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  1 
hour,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  RousH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  for  1 
hour,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Meader.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Str.mton,  for  20  minutes,  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  CoNTE  ^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Devine  ' ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Devine),  for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
July  18. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  • 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devine)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  CORBETT. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  NoRRELL>  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EviNs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rabaut. 

Mr.  Pelly. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from   the   Speaker's 


table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1107.  An  act  to  provide  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  provision  for  a  minimum 
wheat  acreage  allotment  In  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

S.  1154.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  International 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  promoting 
better  mutual  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  through  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  2197.  An  act  to  amend  section  107(ai  (3» 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1986.  An  act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  section  5  of  the  act  of  July  28,  1916.  as 
amended.  reUtting  to  the  furnishing  of  In- 
formation to  the  Postmaster  General  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  revenue  received  by  railroads  from 
express  companies  for  the  transportation  of 
express  miitter; 

HU.  4591.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1962,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

HR.6441.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pederal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
a  more  effective  program  of  water  pollution 
contrc>l.  and  for  other  purpKwes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1710.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
6,  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency 
livestock  loans  under  such  act  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R,  1986.  An  act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  section  5  of  the  act  of  July  28.  1916,  &£, 
amended,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  In- 
formation to  the  Postmaster  General  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  revenue  received  by  railroads  from 
express  companies  for  the  transportation  of 
express  matter; 

H.R.  4591.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1962,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  6441.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pederal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
a  more  effective  program  of  water  pollution 
control,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  sidjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.) 
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the   House  adjourned   until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,   July   18.    1961.   at   12   o'clock 

noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were   taken  from   the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1136.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  relative  to 
a  notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately 4,471  troy  ounces  of  platinum 
scrup  and  a  quantity  of  nonferrous  scrap 
consisting  of  approximately  520  short  tons 
of  brass,  74  short  tons  of  silicon  tjronze  and 
copper,  11  short  tons  of  beryllium  copper, 
and  106  short  tons  of  zinc  foil  now  held  in 
the  national  ■tockplle.  pursuant  to  50 
U.S.C.  98b(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmltttng  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bUl  en- 
Utled  "A  blU  to  provide  for  the  dlaburslng 
of  Judiciary  funds";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  Comanisslon,  transmitting 
the  13th  Annual  Report  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commlsalon  for  the  year  1960.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  232,  80th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  order  suspending  dejaortation  In 
the  case  of  Mario  Norrlto.  A2306713,  pursuant 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  cA 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1140.  A  letter  from  the  Commlasioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Juatlce,  transmitting 
coplee  of  orders  entered  In  cases  where  the 
autiiority  was  exercised  in  behalf  of  such 
aliens,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1141.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  reporting 
that  during  the  second  6-month  period, 
from  January  1,  1961.  through  June  30,  1961, 
the  Service  found  2,123  refugees  eligible  for 
parole  into  the  United  States,  pvirsuant  to 
Public  Law  86  648;  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Immigration  aspects  of  the  Interna- 
tional education  exctiange  program.  (Re- 
port No.  721.)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  W^hole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  6690.  A  bUl  to  amend  section 
332  erf  title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  a  district 
Judge  or  judges  on  the  Judicial  council  of 
each  circuit;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
722).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on.  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7866.  A  Wll 
to  amend  the  Oommunlcatlons  Act  of  1984, 
as  anunded,  tor  the  purpose  of  facUltaUng 
the  prompt  and  arilerlj  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  Commiinlcations  Com- 
mission;    without    amendment    (Rept.    No. 


723 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. H.R.  8141.  A  Wll  to  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  depository  libraries;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  724) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  641.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  an  electron  microscope  and  an 
L.K.B.  Interniedlate  Image  spectrOTneter  for 
the  use  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
La;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  725).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R  7444  \  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept  No. 
726 1       Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr  SPENCE: 

H.R.  8176.  A  bill  to  authorize  annual  ap- 
prnpriatlon  to  reimburse  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  net  realized  losses  sustained 
during  any  fiscal  year  In  lieu  of  annual  ap- 
propriations to  restore  capital  Impairment 
based  on  annual  Treasury  appraisals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  8177.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  op- 
timum development  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources  through  the  coordinated  planning 
of  water  and  related  land  resources,  through 
Uie  establishment  of  a  Water  Resotirces 
Council  and  river  basin  commissions,  and 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
in  order  to  Increase  State  participation  In 
such  planning;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H  R  8178.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

ByMr.FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  8179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  special 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  an  aged  dependent  who  has  no 
retirement  Income  of  his  own;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 
HR.8180.  A  blU  to  specify  the  price  at 
wiiich  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  seU  com  to  provide  feed  for  livestock 
In  areas  determined  to  be  emergency  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KIR  WAN: 
HR  8181.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  a  National 
FlFherles  Center  and  Aquarium  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cohimbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

By  Mr.MONTOTA: 
H  R.  8182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  so  as  to  permit 
injured  employees  entitled  to  receive  medi- 
cal services  under  such  act  to  utilize  the 
services  of  chiropractors;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  payment  of  pen- 
sion to  the  widows  of  certain  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  8184.  A    blU    to    provide    an    elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  DIstrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi : 

Hi?.  8185.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  transfer  the  MA.  vessel  Aftssts- 
sxjypi  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices and  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  such 
vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON : 
HJl.  8186    A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion  of   a  separate  Federal   Maritime   Com- 
mission charged  with  the  regulatory  func- 
tions of  the  present  Pederal  Maritime  Board, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WHARTON: 
H.R.  8187.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  graves  of  former  Presidents  of 
the   United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on   Interior   and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WESTLAND: 
H  R.  8188   A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  resumption 
of   surviving  widows  annuities  upcHi  termi- 
nation   of    subsequent    remarriages;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
Hil.8189.  A    bill    to    amend    section    2112 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
quire that  certain  proceedings  must  be  in- 
stituted  in    the   Judicial    circuit   where    the 
controversy  arose;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  MASON: 
H.R  8190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
certain  distributions  of  stock  made  pursuant 
to  orders  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
not  be  treated  as  dividend  distributions  but 
shall  be  treated  as  a  return  of  basis  and  re- 
sult In  gain  only  to  the  extent  basis  of  the 
underlying  stock  Is  exceeded;  and  to  further 
provide  that  the  amount  of  a  dividend  in 
kind  received  by  a  corporation  shall  be  Its 
fair  market  value;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  8191.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  In  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
K.J.  Res  482.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  redefine 
the    term   "treason";    to  the   Committee    en 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.J.  Res.  483.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim the  period  from  October  22.  1061, 
through  October  28,  1961.  as  National  Gifted 
Child  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  COLMER: 
H.J.  Res.  484.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  talte  such  steps  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  U.S.  responsibilities 
for  Berlin;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  485.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   JARMAK: 
H.J.  Res.  486.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution     of     the 
United  States  providing  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.  Con.  "Res.  350.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  U.S. 
policy  In  Berlin  be  upheld;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.  Res.  372.  Resolution  declaring  the  East- 
ern Orthodox  Church  to  be  a  major  faith  In 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  balancing  the  ex- 
penditures and  the  Income  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

j(Jy  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.R.  8192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theresa 

Godlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALGER: 

H.R.  8193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  G. 

Sunderman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

Cl8U7. 


By  Mr.  ANFUSO : 
H.R.  8194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ^  .Irzej 

Gitter;   to  the  Committee  on  the  i    '..iciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  8195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  L. 
Mutter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  8196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Flora 
C.  Dono;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  8197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Avogadro;    to   the   Committee  on    the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    DOMINICK : 
H.R.  8198.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of   Lee  R 
Garcia,  also  known  as  Lino  Rlos  Garcia;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  8199.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Esperance  Shohet;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JUDD: 
H.R.  8200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gee  Wing 
Ying:    (also   known   as    Wing   Ymg   Gee  i ;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
H.R.  8201.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sp5c. 
Curtis  Melton.  Jr  ;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  8202.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Peter 
Alkema;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
HR.  8203.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Saadet 
Hatize   Paksoy;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.R  8204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  8205.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  to 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of 
America,  Local  683,  pension  fund  and  the 
contributors  tliereto;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

194.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner.  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to 
our  foreign  policy,  and  recommending  the 
teaching  of  the  American  political  theory  as 
set  forth  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  in  Madl- 
sons  notes,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Needed: 


Western   Penetrations   of  Red- 
Orbit  Coontriei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17.1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  world 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  war — because 
of  Communist-created  crises — we  find 
ourselves  faced  with  defending  ourselves 
on  many  fronts.  Particularly  in  Berlin. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet.  The  question,  now,  is:  What 
shall  we  do  about  it? 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  comment 
on  major  aspects  of  the  Berlin  crisis, 
as  well  as  make  some  suggestions  gen- 
erally for  dealing  with  the  Red  threat 
elsewhere  aroimd  the  world.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  excerpts  from  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Today,  the  world  is  facing  a  most  serious 
Communist-created  crisis  In  Berlin. 

In  evaluating  the  situation,  the  question 
arises:  "Why  has  Khrushchev — at  this  time 
in  history — decided  to  throw  down  a  gaunt- 
let over  West  Berlin;  a  city  that  does  not 
mlUtarlly  threaten  the  Red  Iron  grip  on 
East  Germany  or  the  Communist  bloc?" 

What,  then,  is  the  motivation?  Realisti- 
cally there  Is  no  way,  of  course,  to  accurately 
probe  the  Communist  mind.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  speculations  on  the  reasons  for 
the  flareup  In  Berlin.     These  Include: 

First.  West  Berlin — a  showplace  of  West- 
ern progress — continues  to  tatuit  the  Reds 
by  malting  East  Berlin  and  East  Germany 
look  "drab"  and  "draggy"  economically.  As 
Mr.  K.  has  often  stated,  the  city  is  a  bone 
In  his  throat."  Apparently,  he  Is  now  chok- 
ing on  It. 


Second.  The  flow  of  thinking  people— in- 
cluding the  technical,  professional  and  other 
highly  trained  individuals — to  the  West  is 
not  only  embarrassing  to  the  Communists, 
but  Is  seriously  jeopardizing  progress  In 
East  Germany. 

Third.  Red  strategy  may  call  for  further 
tightening  of  the  Communi.st  grip  of  Eastern 
Europe — Including  wiping  out  remnants  of 
WesternLsm,  symbolized  by  Berlin. 

Whatever  the  reason — Khrushchev  has 
now  chosen  to  discard  the  deceitful  cloak  of 
peace — which  did  not  fit  anyway— and  flex 
his  "military  muscles." 

The  threats  to  Berlin;  threats  to  use  force 
against  the  United  Nations;  theT  "beeflng 
up"  of  military  forces;  the  display  of  more 
lethal  air  power  in  Moscow:  All  of  these  re- 
flect a  new  militarism — "provoca'ive  acts" 
against  which  the  West  mupt  be  prepared  to 
defend  it.self. 

How  should  we  and  the  frep  world  meet 
this  new  Red-Inspired  crisis? 

In  my  Judgment  we  need  to  alert,  sharpen 
up  and,  as  necessary,  strengthen  our  de- 
fenses— girding  ourselves  for  whatever  ac- 
tion— military  or  nonmllltary — may  be 
needed  to  protect  freedom  In  Berlin  or  else- 
where. 

We  need  to  close  ranks  In  NATO  and  other 
Western  alliances,  to  present  a  strong,  bul- 
wark against  Red  aggression. 

We  must  effectively  present  the  Western 
position  to  the  court  of  world  opinion.  The 
West  Is  In  Berlin  by  right,  obligation,  and 
commitment — not  by  sufferance  of  the  Reds 
In  a  crucial  test — short  of  war^the  impact 
of  aroused  world  opinion  may  be  decisive. 

Overall,  we  must  mobilize  our  resources — 
to  provide  the  necessary  brainpower,  man- 
power, and  materiel  to  protect  freedom  from 
the  Communist  aggression. 

Our  efforts,  however,  must  not  end  there. 
Rather,  we  must  undertake  a  strong,  non- 
military  counteroffensive.  We  need  more 
effective  effort,  for  example,  to  penetrate  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains — not  leave  this 
as  "untouchable  territory  '  for  the  Reds. 
This  should  include  recommendations  for 
a  vote  by  secret  ballot  for  the  citizen.^  of 
all  Berlin — giving  them  a  voice  In  deter- 
mining their  own  future;  recommending  a 
secret  ballot  vote  by  citizens  of  East  and 
West    Germany    to    settle    the    question    of 


unification  or  nonuniflcation;  recommenda- 
tions for  a  U.S. -type  bill  of  rights — includ- 
ing that  of  suffrage — for  the  people  of  all 
Communist-dominated  countries — pointing 
out  how  communism  denies  even  minimum 
rights,  recognized,  not  just  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
other  efforts  not  just  to  defend  ourselves, 
but  to  launch  a  real  campaign  for  global 
freedom. 

This  then.  Is  a  fight  for  all  of  us.  As  a 
people,  we  must  pool  our  resources,  reln- 
vlgorate  our  patriotic  spirit;  and  weld  to- 
gether our  efforts  and  purposes  in  a  common 
cause;  that  of  survival  of  ourselves,  of  our 
ideals,  and  of  freedom. 


The  President,  the  TV  A,  and  the  Public 
Interest  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.1961 

Mr,  EVINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority recently  announced  a  schedule 
of  new  low  power  rates  in  the  TVA  area. 
This  announcement  was  made  at  a  sig- 
nificant ceremony  at  the  White  House 
with  President  Kennedy  and  some  30 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  area.  While  announcing  a 
reduction  in  rates,  the  TVA  has  also  re- 
cently announced  the  payment  of  some 
$51  million  to  the  U.S.  Treasurer  on 
earnings  from  this  great  Federal  in- 
vestment. Following  this  announce- 
ment, certain  of  the  private  utility  com- 
panies led  by  individuals  noted  by  the 
name  of  Dixon  and  Yates  attacked  this 
rate   reduction    schedule    of    the    TVA. 
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The  private  utility  companies  are  afraid 
that  their  power  rates  will  be  compared 
with  the  much  lower  power  rates  ob- 
taining in  the  TVA  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  my 
weekly  newsletter  written  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
newsletter  follows: 

The   President,  the   TVA     and   the  Public 
Interest 

(By  Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  of  Congress, 
Fourth  District.  Tennessee) 

During  the  week  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend ceremonies  at  the  White  House  with 
President  Kennedy  honoring  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  the  late  Senator 
George  W.  Norris,  At  this  meeting  Chairman 
Vogal  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority announced  a  new  schedule  of  re- 
duced electric  power  rates  for  TVA  cus- 
tomers— the  lowest  in  TVAs  history. 

The  TVA  chairmai.  in  a  brief  speech  told 
President  Kennedy  and  the  30  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 
attending  the  White  House  ceremonies  that 
the  new  rate  reductions  will  vary  from  8 
to  11  percent  and  may  be  placed  Into  effect 
,tt  the  option  of  any  of  the  155  locally  owned 
electric  cooperative  and  municipal  distribu- 
tion systems  which  purchase  TVA  power  and 
serve  the  more  than  1.5  million  customers 
in  the  area.  Two  of  these  distributors  have 
already  announced  adoption  of  the  new  rate.s 
and  others  will  follow. 

The  new  rate,  called  the  Norris  centennial 
rate,  after  the  late  great  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska who  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
TVA  Act,  will  permit  distributors  in  the  TVA 
system  to  make  significant  reductions  in  cost 
of  electricity  to  consumers. 

Although  the  people  of  the  TVA  area  al- 
ready enjoy  the  lowest  power  rates  of  any 
section  of  the  Nation,  the  TVA  recently  has 
been  able  because  of  its  profitable  and  effi- 
cient operation  to  make  a  $51  million  pay- 
ment into  the  Federal  Treasury  as  an  earn- 
ings on  the  Federal  investment.  (Very  few 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
make  payments  to  the  US   Tre.isury.> 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  TVA 
rate  reductions  the  prUate  utilities — led  by 
Ed^ar  H.  Dixon,  president  of  Middle  South 
Utilities,  and  Harllee  Branch,  Jr  .  president 
of  the  Southern  Utility  Co. — noted  member 
of  the  Dixon -Yates  conspiracy  against  TVA — 
atUcked  the  action  of  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors in  making  these  rate  reductions.  Tlie 
private  utilities  executives  called  the  reduc- 
tion "a  cheap  publicity  stunt." 

The  high-paid  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate utilities  are  smarting  over  the  TVAs 
demonstrated  ability  to  operate  efficiently 
.md  to  provide  reduced  power  rates  to  the 
consumer.  These  officials,  who  seem  always 
ready  to  snipe  at  any  efficient  and  successful 
action  of  the  TVA,  must  be  afraid  that  the 
private  power  rates  will  be  compared  to  the 
much  lower  power  rates  of  the  TVA  area. 
Lobbyists  of  the  private  utility  companies 
have  recently  been  swarming  on  Capitol 
Hill  In  an  effort  to  sabatoge  important  fea- 
tures of  the  Public  Works  appropriations  bill 
pending  In  the  House.  This  bill  carries 
funds  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  various  great  public 
power  projects  and  programs  for  the  Na- 
tion. These  utility  lobbyists  continue  to  op- 
pose these  great  projects  which  are  In  the 
public  interest.  During  the  week  they  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  an  Important 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Act  which  would  have  provided  for  an 
atomic  powerplant  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
These  special  Interest  groups  are  opposed 
to  any  advancement  In  the  production  of 
low  cost  electricity.  Their  action  this  week 
in  attacking  TVA's  new  ratee  and  in  oppos- 


ing the  atomic  powerplant  proves  again  that 
the  public  Interest  must  be  protected. 

llie  present  day  utility  InsxiUa  have  not 
ceased  their  greedy  effc«"tB  to  constantly  milk 
the  public  while  also  asking  for  special  fa- 
vors for  themselves  In  the  form  of  jxiwer 
wheeling  contracts  and  rapid  tax  amortiza- 
tion. 


World  Peace  Throngh  World  Law— 
Address  by  Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  of 
Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  17,1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  an  address  by 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long  entitled  "World 
Peace  and  World  Law"  which  was  de- 
livered at  Culver-Stockton  College  in 
Canton,  Mo.,  on  May  20  of  this  year.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  this  most  thoughtful  ad- 
dress. It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  given  long  and  serious  study 
to  this  most  vital  question  of  how  we 
may  best  assure  a  just  and  lasting  world 
peace. 

Senator  Long  suggests  various  steps 
which  should  be  taken  to  promote  world 
peace  through  world  law.  The  Senator 
urges  our  continued  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations  pohce 
force  representing  all  nations  with  the 
power  to  enforce  its  resolutions  and 
maintain  the  peace. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  also  urges 
repeal  of  the  so-called  Connally  amend- 
ment to  our  declaration  of  acceptance 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  As  my  colleagues  know.  I 
have  offered  a  resolution  in  this  Congress 
to  delete  the  self -judging  reserve  clause. 
I  am  so  pleased  to  have  Senator  Long's 
."support  on  this  measure. 

The  Senator  also  suggests  in  his  excel- 
lent address  that  in  any  future  negotia- 
tions we  have  in  regard  to  international 
treaties  and  agreements  that  we  should 
press  for  inclusion  in  them  of  provisions 
to  the  effect  that  any  disputes  arising 
from  their  interpretation  be  submitted 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri on  the  points  he  raised  in  the  excel- 
lent and  thoughtful  address  he  dehvered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

World  Peace  Through  World  Law 

(An  address  by  Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  of 
Missouri,  before   Culver-Stockton  College, 
Canton,  Mo.,  May  29,  1961) 
For  the  sake  of  brevity.  I  have  chosen  the 
subject  today.  "World  Peace  Through  World 
Law."      Unfortunately,    the    subject    Is    not 
original.       Many     distinguished     Americans 
have    preceded    me    with     truly     studious, 
masterpieces  on  the  subject.    Former  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt,  Truman.  Elsenhower,  former 
Vice  President  Nixon,  former  Attorney  Gen- 


eral    William     Rogers     have     all     delivered 
wonderful  talks  on  the  subject. 

However,  less  than  2  years  ago,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  honored  Mr.  Greenville 
Clark  with  the  American  Bar  Association 
Medal  In  recognition  of  a  llfetinie  of  public 
service  which  culminated  In  his  monumental 
work — "World  Peace  Through  World  Law." 
Mr  Clark  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Louis  B.  Sohn  — 
a  native  of  Poland — and  It  Is  truly  a  monu- 
mental work.  If  you  haven't  read  It — I  un- 
hesitantly  recommend  it  to  you  now 

The  achievement  of  world  peace  through 
law  Is  a  goal  which  motivates  the  conduct 
of  our  country's  International  relations 
Thanks  to  the  American  Bar  Association, 
lawyers  in  many  parts  of  the  world  are  now- 
working  to  formulate  an  action  program 
designed  to  help  move  mankind  nearer  to 
the  goal  of  peace  through  law.  This  Increas- 
ing consciousness  of  International  problems 
in  the  legal  profession  Is  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Freedom  has  a  value  which  the  American 
people  down  through  history  have  cherished 
above  all  else.  The  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution submitted  to  the  States  in  1789 
stated  as  one  of  its  principal  purposes,  "to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity."  But.  this  declared  pur- 
pose was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  people 
They  refused  to  accept  the  Constitution  until 
the  essentials  of  freedom  had  been  specifically 
guaranteed  in  the  first  10  amendments:  Tlie 
Bill  of  Rights.  Thus,  we  have  held  free- 
dom—freedom of  religion,  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  and  all  the  other  Individual 
freedoms — to  be  a  prior  condition  of  Govern- 
ment itself. 

We  conceive  of  freedom  as  being  within  the 
context  of  the  rule  of  law.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  associated  natural  rights  with 
natural  laws  This  linkage  between  free- 
dom and  law  is  explicit  in  our  approach  to 
international  problems.  We  feel  that  free- 
dom and  law  are  indivisible,  as  freedom  itself 
is  indivisible. 

Today,  on  the  world  scene,  freedom  is 
locked  in  a  fateful  contest  with  the  formi- 
dable challenge  of  Communist  miperiallsm. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  in 
Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China  never 
taste  the  blessings  of  freedom.  In  the  satel- 
lite countries,  ancient  freedoms  are  being 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  This  new  absolutism 
is  more  formidable  than  any  In  modern 
history  because  it  coincides  in  time  with  the 
tremendous  and  continuing  advance  of 
science  and  technology.  It  Is  not  only  In  the 
military  field  that  Communist  leaders  are 
drawing  upon  science  and  technology  to 
strengthen  their  position.  They  .are  also 
utilizing  science  and  technology  to 
strengthen  their  economic  position,  as  well 

If  the  economic  planning  of  Soviet  leaders 
was  aimed  basically  at  raising  the  living 
standards  of  the  Soviet  citizen,  we  would 
cheer  them  on.  For  we  sincerely  wish  the 
Soviet  leaders  every  success  In  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  drab  lot  of  their  own  people. 
It  is  not  the  economic  progress  of  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  bloc  that  concerns  us.  What  we 
are  concerned  with — and  what  we  firmly 
oppose — are  the  efforts  of  the  Communist 
leaders  to  dominate  other  countries  by  r. 
combination  of  economic  cajolery,  subver- 
sion and  artful  propaganda  backed  up,  when 
opportune,  by  military  power. 

Today,  all  of  us  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  names  of  such  places  as  Lebanon. 
Berlin,  the  Congo.  Cuba,  Laos,  and  South 
Vietnam. 

For  to  mention  these  places  Is  almobt  to 
call  the  roll  of  crisis  din-ing  the  past  years — 
the  same  year^  you  have  been  studying  for 
yolu-  degrees.  All  of  these  diverse  places 
and  their  problems  have  one  definite  thing 
In  common.  They  have  all  held  the  pros- 
pect of  a  resort  to  force  for  their  settlement. 
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And  that  procpeet  tn  turn  bu  pointed 
clearly  to  Um  tragedy  that.  In  spite  of  all 
at  oar  wladom.  we  ha^e  not  yet  deTlsed  a 
reliable  method  for  the  Mttlement  ot  in- 
ternational dlaputea.  short  of  war. 

Preeently,  we  are  being  shocfced.  by  the 
revelations  In  Israel's  trial  of  Adolf  Bcb- 
xnann,  into  recalling  with  horror  the  logi- 
cal consequences  of  a  world  order  in  which 
force  remains  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  in- 
ternational disputes.  With  the  Israel 
prosecutor,  we  ask:  How  could  this  all  hap- 
pen in  the  30th  century?  But  a  more  im- 
portant qiiestlon  for  us  is:  What  is  the  al- 
ternative to  such  hviman  slaiighter  when  we 
still  have  no  alternative  to  force  to  resolve 
international  disputes?  How  can  the  Elch- 
manns  within  society  be  restrained  when 
the  conditions  that  permit  them  to  develop 
still  exist?  To  me,  it  seems  clear  that  we 
cannot  feel  safe  from  such  wholesale  relapse 
into  brutality  until  these  conditions  are 
changed.  What  we  must  have  is  an  inter- 
national environment  In  which  law  replaces 
force  as  the  decisive  factor  in  the  settlement 
of  the  world's  disputes.  We  cannot  expect 
a  secTire,  lasting  world  peace  until  we  have 
established  the  essential  foundation  for  it 
through  a  system  of  world  law. 

Former  President  Harry  Truman  reduced 
the  problem  into  its  simplest  terms  with  a 
quotation  as  far  back  as  1945:  "When  Kan- 
sas and  Colorado  have  a  quarrel  over  the 
water  in  the  Arkansas  River,  they  dont  call 
out  the  Rational  Guard  in  each  State  and 
go  to  war  over  it.  They  bring  a  suit  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
abide  by  the  decision.  There  isnt  a  reason 
In  the  world  why  we  cannot  do  that  inter- 
nationally."' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  legal 
fovmdatlon  Is  vaon  dlfflcult  to  bring  Into 
being  than  orbiting  space  satellites  or  de- 
vising more  massive  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. But,  in  truth,  cur  ultimate  sur- 
vival may  depend  on  how  well  we  meet  this 
moat  dlfBcult  challenge.  Once  we  have  re- 
cognized this  challenge  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  be  overawed  by  its  inunenslty. 
But  all  of  us,  I  fear,  have  not  yet  made 
this  fundamental  discovery.  Faced  with  the 
necessity  at  meeting  world  crisis  on  almost 
a  day-to-day  basis,  there  seems  little  time 
for  long-range  planning  to  gain  perspective 
on  our  problems.  We  must  deal  with  the 
situation  at  hand.  Short-range  objectives 
tend  to  replace  long-range  goals  as  long- 
range  irfans  seldom  seem  fully  appropriaf^ 
to  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  changing  Inter- 
national environment. 

I  beUeve  it  is  imperative,  however,  to  Uke 
a  new  look  at  long-range  considerations,  if 
we  are  to  exert  our  maximum  Influence  upon 
the  world's  rapidly  unfolding  events  and 
ultimately  gain  our  long-run  objective — 
world  peace. 

To  insure  our  stirvlval,  we  must  plan  for 
It  as  completely  as  possible.  While  never 
neglecting  the  military  aspects  of  planning 
for  the  cold  war,  neither  must  we  neglect 
the  nonmilltary  aspects  of  planning.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  our  planning  and  actions 
should  reflect  the  ultimate  goal  of  world 
peace  through  world  law. 

How  can  we  achieve  this  goal?  To  be  per- 
fectly honest,  the  sad  answer  is  that  there 
is  no  sure  way;  all  factors  Involved  are  not 
subject  to  our  own  control.  We  must  face 
the  probability  that  this  goal  will  not  be 
achieved  in  our  lifetime.  But,  taking  heart 
in  the  knowledge  that  each  step  we  take  will 
brlngjus  that  much  nearer  our  goal — we 
musfvegin. 

TodsifrT.  would  like  to  briefly  outline  sev- 
eral areas  in  which  I  believe  a  few  precious 
steps  can  be  taken  to  further  the  cause  of 
world  peace  through  world  law. 

The  first  involves  the  United  Nations, 
which  I  believe  stin  oflTers  the  test  possibil- 
ity for  replacing  the  rule  of  force  with  tibe 
rule  ctf  law  in  world  alfairs.    We  must  con- 


tinue to  support  whtdeheartedly  this  organi- 
zation and  woi^  for  the  expansion  of  its  fa- 
dlitiaa  for  use  in  the  peaceful  solution  ot 
Intematiamal  dlq>utes. 

BeoognlElng  the  fact  that  for  law  to  be 
effective,  it  miist  have  some  enforcement 
agency,  I  favor  the  concept  of  establishing 
a  U.N.  Police  Force  representing  all  nations 
with  the  power  to  enfcwce  its  resolutions  and 
to  maintain  the  peace.  Our  past  diplomatic 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  only 
too  painfully  shown  the  need  for  such  an 
agency. 

Another  area  in  which  I  believe  progres.s 
can  t>e  made  involves  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  the  Hague.  This  tribunal  of 
15  outstanding  international  jurists  con- 
tains the  potential  for  valuable  contribution 
to  furtb«-ing  the  cause  of  world  law  and  in- 
tematl'^nal  Justice.  It  seems  clear  that  it 
represents  a  method  for  peacefully  settling 
disputes  that  could  profitably  be  greatly  ex- 
panded. 

By  any  standard  you  care  to  use.  the  func- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
has  been  n\ost  disappointing.  As  of  May 
15,  19C1,  the  United  Nation's  Court  has  ren- 
dered a  grand  total  of  45  decisions,  opinions, 
and  orders.  After  15  years  in  existence,  this 
record  Is  far  ftom  being  impressive.  Here  Is 
a  court  made  up  of  15  Judges  who  are  each 
paid  t30.000  a  year  and  still  heard  only  one 
case  during  the  entire  year  of  1960. 

Presently,  I  beUeve  that  the  United  States, 
itself,  is  restricting  the  possf  bill  ties  of  the 
International  Court.  The  whole  case  Is  ex- 
plained in  a  most  learned  manner  In  the 
Readers  Digest  in  June  1960  with  an  article 
titled.  "The  United  States  is  Impeding  World 
Law."  by  William  Hard.  The  article 
fAnkly  advocates  the  repeal  of  six  words 
in  a  treaty  of  the  United  States  having  to  do 
with  the  operations  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  of  the  United  Nations. 
Here's  what  happened: 

In  1946.  the  UJS.  Senate  was  considering 
the  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  the 
"compuLsory  Jurl£dlction"  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cotirt  of  Justice.  Some  40  cotintrles 
have  accepted  that  Jurisdiction.  The 
United  States  Is  one  of  them.  But,  there  is 
a  catch.  The  catch  is  in  the  word  "Juris- 
diction." 

The  Senate  resolution  of  1946  specifically 
exempted  from  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  "dis- 
putes with  regard  to  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States."  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conunittee  thought  that  this  act 
of  caution  was  enough. 

Senator  Tom  ConnaUy  of  Texas  did  not 
agree.  On  August  1,  1946.  he  took  the  floor 
and  offered  an  amendment.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly adopted.  To  the  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate  then  were  added  the  six 
words  "as  determined  by  the  United  States." 
This  Connally  reservation  is  called  by  its 
opponents  otxr  American  self -Judging  reserva- 
tion. We  have  made  oiu-selves  our  own  Judges 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Court  has  Juris- 
diction In  any  suit  brought  against  us. 

As  a  result  of  Mils  position  on  our  part. 
other  nations  have  adopted  similar  reserva- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  repeal  at  this 
debilitating  amendment  would  be  one  of  the 
most  direct  steps  we  could  take  to  further 
the  cause  of  world  law. 

In  conjunction  with  this  step,  I  believe 
that  In  our  future  negotiation  of  Interna- 
tional treaties  and  agreements,  we  should 
press  for  Inclusion  In  them  of  provisions 
to  the  effect  that  any  disputes  arising  from 
their  Interpretation  be  submitted  to  the 
World  Court.  In  addition,  we  should  urge  at 
the  time  of  the  algnlng  of  the  agreements 
that  the  nations  Involved  bind  themselves 
to  accept  World  Court  decisions  concerning 
disputes  as  to  their  interpretation. 

Here,  as  in  all  of  these  proposals,  we 
should  not  be  totally  dl8ma3red  if  we  do  not 
receive  immediate  support  from  the  Oooi- 
munist   bloc.     Nor  should   we  expect   soch 


support.  We  can,  however,  realistically  ex- 
pect support  for  these  actions  in  the  free 
world.  This  partial  acceptance,  in  Itself, 
would  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  In  the  coW  war  arena.  It 
would  serve  as  an  example,  to  thoaa  emergent 
nations  in  search  of  peace  and  stability,  of 
the  handiwork  of  free  men  working  through 
free  institutions.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
appeal  of  world  law  could  be  totally  Ignored 
by  our  Communist  adversarlee.  Ttie  con- 
cept of  world  Uw  is  a  self-perpetuaUng  idea 
which  will  expand  as  it  gains  strength 
throughout  the  world. 

These  then  are  a  few  areas  In  which  the 
effect  of  action  upon  the  principle  of  world 
law  is  readily  apparent.  But,  there  are  other 
areas  close  to  home  in  which  the  effect  of 
action,  though  of  great  importance,  is  not  so 
apparent.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  in  the  process  of  reevaluating  a  basic 
social  problem  in  America,  that  of  race  re- 
lations, through  due  process  of  law.  In  this 
field  we  are  under  particular  scrutiny  by  a 
world  that  Is  two-thirds  colored.  Here, 
America,  by  her  example,  must  demonstrate 
that  the  rule  of  law  can  prevail  in  even  the 
most  trying  circumstances. 

These  then— the  United  Nations,  the  World 
Court,  and  the  domestic  scene — are  the  areas, 
I  believe,  which  offer  valuable  opportunities 
for  making  progress  toward  the  goal  of  world 
peace  through  world  law. 

This  goal  is  Btlll  admittedly  a  distant  one 
Moreover,  events  such  as  thoae  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  Congo  in  the  recent  past 
tend  to  make  tis  doubt  its  ultimate  obtain - 
ability  But  If  the  obstacles  are  great,  so 
is  the  urgency  of  the  task. 

Are  we  willing  to  accept  its  alternative, 
force,  as  the  decisive  Judge  of  man's  rela- 
tions with  his  fellow  man?  Can  we  In  fact 
live  with  dignity  and  passively  accept  such  a 
world — such  a  world  that  slaughtered  6  mil- 
lion Jews,  such  a  world  that  is  condemned 
always  to  slaughter? 

If  Indeed  we  accept  such  a  world,  can  we 
with  clean  hands  point  the  finger  of  accusa- 
tion at  its  Adolf  Eichmanns?  And  can  the 
ooiKlemnatlon  of  its  killers  free  us  of  moral 
responsibility  for  Its  crimes? 

In  answer  to  those  questions  and  In  con- 
clusion please  permit  me  to  quote  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Rhyne,  former  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association:  "Supyremacy  of  the  rule  of 
law  within  nations  has  transferred  sov- 
ereignty from  ruler  to  the  ruled  and  has 
created  man's  most  cherished  poaseaslon — In- 
dividual freedom  under  law.  Supremacy  of 
the  rule  of  law  between  nations — placing  su- 
premacy of  law  over  supremacy  of  capacity 
to  destroy  Internationally — can  be  a  most 
meaningful  exercise  of  national  sovereignty 
to  achieve  freedom  from  the  scourge  of  war. 
Let  us  hope  and  pray  and  work  together  for 
the  arrival  of  a  law  day  for  the  world — a 
day  when  law  will  replace  weapons  In  the 
control  of  the  fate  of  htmiantty." 
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Personally,  I  did  not  favor  the  mora- 
torium of  some  3  years  ago  that  former 
President  Eisenhower  voluntarily  Im- 
p-^sed  upon  testing  by  our  Government. 

In  the  light  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  cannot  allow  this  con- 
dition to  continue  much  longer. 

One  of  the  best  qualified  peisons  to 
discuss  this  very  vital  question  is  the 
!,'entleman  from  Califoi-nia  (Mr.  Holi- 
fikldI.  chaiiman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated Member  of  the  Congress,  and  a 
areat  American.  His  views,  with  which 
I  agree,  are  'vorthy  of  profound  con- 
sidciation. 

In  the  July  17,  1961  issue  of  U.S.  News 
k  World  Report  appeai-s  an  article,  "Ar- 
gument and  Answer."  prepared  by  Con- 
gres.sman  Holifteld.  clearly  showing  that 
the  resumption  of  testing  is  necessary  to 
the  national  interest  and  defense  of  our 
country,  which  article  I  include  in  my 
remarks. 

The   Case  for  Atomic   Testing   by   United 
State  •^ 

To  tesi  new  weapon.s  again — or  not  lo 
t*st — Is  moving  to  top  position  among  de- 
cisions pressing  in  on  President  Kennedy. 

Representative  Chet  Hoi.ifiei.d.  Democrat 
of  California — in  a  key  po.'iition  as  chairman 
i)f  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
.ind  as  a  friend  of  Kennedy— is  among  those 
pressing  for  a  decision  to  resume  testing 
His  views,  based  on  years  of  dealing  with 
matters  of  national  security,  are  shared  by 
many  top  military  men  and  members  of  the 
.Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

In  what  follows,  arguments  that  are  ad- 
vanced against  weapons  testing  are  stated 
and    answered    by    Chairman   Holifield: 

Argument:  "We  should  not  resume  testing 
nuclear  weapons  because  Russia  and  the 
United  States  have  enough  to  destroy  each 
other  right  now  " 

Answer:  ••This  argument  could  be  true  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  weapons  and  total  ex- 
plosive power,  and  still  be  fallacious. 

■Reason?  It  Ignores  the  problem  of  de- 
livery of  such  weapons.  Quantities  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  hands  of  either  United 
St4ites  or  Russia  could  be  meaningless  un- 
les.';  they  are  related  directly  to  modern, 
.sophisticated  delivery  system."! 

•As  an  example,  delivery  of  a  10-megaton 
bomb  by  a  manned  bomber  plane  might  be- 
come Impossible  in  the  near  future.  In  fact, 
this  will  be  the  case  very  soon  as  a  result 
of  antiaircraft  missiles — or  Sidewinder  roclc- 
ets  from  supersonic  interceptor  planes.  Mis- 
siles launched  from  planes,  and  armed  with 
relatively  small  nuclear  warheads  and  elec- 
tronic guidance  systems  which  seek  their 
target,  could  seal  the  doom  of  our  SAC-- 
Strategic  Air  Command — bomber  planes. 

•Intermediate  and  long-range  missiles  are 
becoming  a  reality.  Ways  of  delivering  mis- 
sile warheads  are  Improving  at  a  fantastic 
rate.  Note  the  rate  of  imjjrovement  In 
solid-fuel  missiles  such  as  the  Polaris  and 
Mmuteman  In  the  past   18  months." 

Argument:  'But  atomic  warheads  for  these 
missiles  have  already  been  developed.  Any 
further  improvements  are  bound  to  be 
marginal  " 

Answer:  'Turther  Improvements  could  be 
tremendous — not  marginal  Further  testing 
of  warheads  is  imperative. 

•'Let  me  give  an  example,  using  theoretical 
warhead  weights: 

A  warhead  weighing  500  pounds  has  a 
present  range  of  1.200  miles.  If  the  weight 
of  the  warhead  were  reduced  from  500  to 
•250  pounds,  the  range  could  be  increased  to 
1.700  miles  with  the  same  amount  of  missile 
fuel.  Reduction  in  weight,  size,  and  con- 
figuration of  warheads  requires  testing,  ex- 
cept In  minor  instances. 


"The  real  problem  which  faces  us — and 
which  depends  on  testing — is  not  to  create 
larger-yield  weapons  with  more  megatons, 
but  to  create  lighter  and  smaller  missile  war- 
heads which  are  practically  invulnerable  to 
interception. 

•Our  national  security  may  rest  on  this 
point.  We  cannot  gamble  with  weapon 
systems  which  are  rapidly  becoming  ob- 
solescent. If  we  believe  that  an  equal  or 
slightly  s^iperlor  weapon  capability  in  our 
hands  is.  or  has  been,  a  primary  factor  of 
deterrence,  then  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  that 
deterrence  by  depending  on  obsolescent 
weapons  or   methods  of  delivery." 

Argument :  •It  isn^t  actually  necessary  to 
test — and  explode — atomic  devices,  because 
improvements  in  weapons  can  be  made  in 
laboratories." 

Answer:  '•Tills  argument  Is  dangerous  and 
is  refuted  by  every  Important  event  In  the 
history  of  research  and  development.  Only 
minor  Improvements  of  existing  devices  can 
be  made  without  testing.  Any  major  Im- 
provement must  be  proved  by  testing. 

•  There  are  new  and  revolutionary  concepts 
of  delivery  systems  and  warheads  in  todays 
rapidly  moving  technology.  These  concepts 
must  be  tested  step  by  step  from  theory  to 
accomplishment.  Continuous  testing  of  mis- 
sile propulsion  and  guidance  at  Cape  Canav- 
er.il  and  Vandenberg  missile  facilities  are 
conclusive  as  to  the  need  of  testing  of  war- 
heads as  well. 

•The  continuous  testing  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines is  another  example.  Such  revolu- 
tionary concepts  of  warhead  delivery  are  be- 
ing proved  in  test  after  test.  How  naive  and 
Impractical  and  Inconsistent  are  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  nu- 
clear warheads  while  they  fall  to  protest,  at 
all.  testing  of  the  basic  delivery  systems. 

"Protests  against  testing  of  warheads  t>€- 
come  emotional  rather  than  logical.  Denial 
of  testing  In  one  phase  of  otir  weapon  re- 
search and  development,  while  continuing 
testing  In  all  other  phases,  can  only  be 
crippling  In  nature.  It  cannot  remove  the 
danger  of  war:  It  can  only  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  defeat  by  a  determined  and  ruthless 
opponent." 

Argument:  "We  should  be  patient.  We 
should  continue  negotiating  with  the  Soviets 
in  the  hop>e  that  an  agreement  on  a  test  ban 
can  be  reached." 

Answer;  •'We  have  been  patient.  We  have 
negotiated  for  33  months.  During  this  pe- 
riod only  minor  concessions  have  been  made 
by  the  Soviets  to  our  request  for  an  adequate 
insj)ection  and  detection  system,  to  prevent 
possible  cheating. 

"On  the  first  meeting  in  March  of  this 
year,  the  Soviets  nullified  all  previous  conces- 
sions by  advancing  a  demand  for  the  troika" 
principle  of  administering  the  agreement. 

•'The  Soviets  reneged  on  a  previous  agree- 
ment for  a  one-man  neutral  administrator 
and  demanded  a  three-man  administration, 
each  to  have  the  right  to  veto  any  action 
of  the  international  inspection  team.  Since 
one  of  the  three  would  be  a  Soviet  repre- 
sentative, this  of  course  made  a  mockery  of 
any  previous  agreement.  Future  chances  of 
an  equitable  administration  of  any  provi- 
sion of  a  treaty  agreement  were  destroyed 
by  the  Soviets.' 

Argument:  '•The  only  alternative  is  to 
walk  out — and  that  would  give  Russia  a 
propaganda  victory. ' 

Answer:  'Breaking  off  the  talks  in  Geneva 
is  not  the  only  choice.  Notwithstanding  the 
futility  of  our  negotiations,  I  agree  that  we 
should  continue  to  negotiate  or  be  willing 
to  negotiate. 

•  However,  we  should  no  longer  be  bound 
by  our  voluntary  moratorium  during  the 
time  ol  future  negotiations. 

•  We  should  not  •walk  out'  on  the  nego- 
tiations, neither  should  we  tie  our  hands  on 
nuclear-weapons  testing  for  strength  and 
security. ' 


Argument  "(at  the  Soviets  are  not  testing 
secretly:  (bt  the  Soviets  are  testing  se- 
cretly." 

Answer:  "Neither  of  these  statements  can 
be  proved  by  the  United  States.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  we  do  not  know  the  answers, 
and  because  the  Soviets  will  not  agree  to  an 
adequate  system  of  detection  which  would 
give  us  firm  answers,  that  we  face  the  grave 
decision." 

Argument :  •'If  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain resume  testing,  then  the  Soviets  will  re- 
sume testing." 

Answer;  "This  argtunent  assumes  that  the 
Soviets  have  not  been  secretly  testing.  If 
the  assumption  is  not  true,  then  they  would 
not  "resume,"  they  would  continue. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  honored 
the  moratorium  and  have  not  been  secretly 
testing,  we  will  start  out  at  the  same  rela- 
tive position  we  were  In  33  months  ago.  Our 
course  of  action  will  not  be  based  on  igno- 
rance of  our  opp)onent's  actions,  but  on 
proven  procedures  for  improving  our  capa- 
bility to  deter  war  " 

Argument:  "•The  Soviets  have  more  to 
gain  by  resuming  nuclear  tests  than  the 
United  States  and  Britain." 

Answer:  "This  argument  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Soviets  have  not  been 
secretly  testing  during  the  33 -month  mora- 
torium. The  assumption  therefore  must  be 
evaluated.  It  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
disproved,  because  we  lack  dependable  In- 
formation. 

If  the  Soviets  have  been  secretly  testing, 
ihcy  may  hf:ve  closed  any  gap  In  their  tech- 
nology \\hich  may  have  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  moratorium. 

"If  they  have  not  been  secretly  testing, 
then  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same 
gap  exists  today  as  we  believe  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  moratorium.  Assuming 
this  latter  situation,  we  then  must  evaluate 
our  respective  technological  capabilities.  On 
this  point.  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  our 
own  capability.  The  record  of  the  past 
proves  that  we  have  had  a  superior  capability 
in  t>oth  quality  and  diverse  types  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

•  Undoubtedly  the  Soviets  will  Improve 
their  weapons  technology  whether  their  test- 
ing is  secret  or  open.  Because  we  lack  In- 
formation as  to  the  present  status  of  their 
nuclear-weapon  technology,  we  can  only 
speculate  as  to  the  relative  gain  in  the  fu- 
ture between  the  Soviets  and  ourselves 

"In  a  contest  of  this  type,  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
and  Britain  to  maintain  any  lead  in 
weaponry  that  we  may  now  have  " 

Argument:  "If  tests  are  resumed,  people 
all  over  the  world  will  be  alarmed  and  blame 
the  United  States." 

Answer:  '•There  will  undoubtedly  be  some 
adverse  public  opinion  toward  any  nation 
that  resumes  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
The  degree  of  blame  directed  against  the 
United  States  will  depend  on  several  factors, 
some  of  which  can  be  modified  by  the  skill 
we  exercise  in  presenting  our  case  to  world 
opinion  Some  factors  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol. 

■•The  President  should,  in  my  opinion,  de- 
vote a  major  television  speech  to  this  pres- 
entation. He  should  give  a  brief  resume  of 
our  patient  negotiations  over  the  33-month 
time  period.  He  should  then  explain  the 
continuous  refusal  of  the  Soviets  to  accept 
any  basic  agreement  which  would  give  us 
assurance  against  secret  violation. 

"The  people  should  be  given  the  facts  re- 
garding the  need  for  improvement  of  existing 
weapons  and  the  probability  of  revolutionary 
weapons  development.  The  basic  factor  for 
resumption,  of  course,  would  be  the  main- 
tenance of  our  position  of  military  strength 
in  the  interest  of  deterrence  and  the  pres- 
ervation of   peace. 

"We  now  have  a  considerable  cushion  of 
good  will  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  our 
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allies  and  most  of  the  neutral  nations.  That 
good  will  and  confidence  Is  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  we  have  negotiated  sincerely  during 
the  recent  mont^is. 

"There  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  re- 
spect for  the  Soviets.  Their  failure  to 
advance  constructive  proposals  and  their 
rejection  of  United  States  and  British  con- 
cessions have  caused  growing  doubt  as  to 
their  sincerity.  The  recent  'troika'  proposal 
In  the  United  Nations  and  the  Geneva  con- 
ferences has  worked  to  their  disadvantage 
before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 

"In  making  the  decision  to  resume  testing 
because  we  believe  it  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervatlcm  of  our  national  security,  we  must 
be  willing  to  accept  criticism  from  those  who 
are  not  responsible  for  our  national  safety 
and  who,  In  most  Instances,  are  misinformed 
or  uninformed  on  the  reasons  for  making 
the  decision." 

Argxmient:  "Fallout  from  nuclear-weap- 
ons testing  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviets, 
and  possibly  other  nations,  will  contaminate 
the  atmosphere  and  be  harmful  to  people." 

Answer:  "The  United  States  and  Britain 
would  not  conduct  tests  which  would  Involve 
contamination  of  the  world's  atmosphere. 

"Tests  which  are  necessary  to  improve 
existing  weapons,  or  prove  the  principle  of 
new  and  possibly  revolutionary  weapons,  can 
be  conducted  in  underground  cavities,  there- 
by solving  the  problem  of  atmospheric  con- 
tamination. 

"Each  sovereign  nation  determines  its  own 
course  in  nuclear-weapon  testing.  The  pres- 
ent test-ban  negotiations  affect  only  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  the  U.S.SJR.  The 
fact  that  the  negotiations  were  being  held 
did  not  prevent  France  from  conducting 
atomic-weapon  tests  in  the  Sahara  Desert. 

"It  would  Indeed  be  naive  to  believe  that 
Communist  China  would  refrain  from  test- 
ing atomic  weapons.  If  such  tests  were  within 
her  capability  or  to  her  advantage." 


Safety  Proframs  Are  Go«d  GoveramcBt 
in  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  17. 1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
monUi  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at 
the  President's  Safety  Awards  Ceremony 
in  the  Departmental  Auditorium.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Rscokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ten  years  ago  a  34-year-oId  Congressman 
from  Massachusetts  left  a  House  subcom- 
mittee hearing  on  a  longshore  and  labor 
worker's  safety  bill  to  visit  the  docks  of 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  New  York. 
He  wanted  to  see  for  himself  the  dangers 
of  loading  and  unloading  cargo.  Afterward, 
when  he  called  stevedoring  "one  of  our  most 
hazardous  occupations,"  he  quoted  from 
firsthand  knowledge.  And  his  obeervatlons 
made  ^t""  an  even  more  ardent  advocate 
and  sponsor  of  legislation  which  was  enacted 
in  1058,  after  he  moved  to  the  Senate  side 
of  the  Capitol. 

That  man's  concern  fc«-  the  welfare  of 
the  workers  has  been  constant.  In  a  repeat 
performance  of  the  earlier  visit  Just  1  year 
ago,  he  visited  the  coal  mines.  The  next  day 
toe  argued  for  a  safety  bill  extending  Fed- 


eral regulation  to  small  mines.  As  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  subcommittee,  he  noted 
that  the  fatality  rate  In  these  mines  is  twice 
that  of  large  mines  already  regulated  by 
Federal  standards.  His  statement  "there  is 
no  more  hazardous  or  demanding  labor  than 
the  work  of  those  who  toil  in  our  mines," 
was  again  from  firsthand  knowledge 

In  the  decade  between  those  two  visits, 
this  Member  of  Congress  had.  among  his 
other  accident-prevention  efforts,  sought  and 
sponsored  legislation  to  Improve  the  safety 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government.  And 
when  he  mjved  to  the  White  House  early 
this  year,  he  continued  to  demonstrate  his 
determined  concern  for  the  safety  of  the 
workers  of  America — to  the  extent  that  as 
President  he  said  he  would  rather  see  the 
United  States  come  in  second  in  space  than 
allow  an  astronaut  to  "take  a  dispropor- 
tionate risk."  Moreover,  he  has  asked  that 
the  President's  Conference  on  Occupational 
Safety  be  continued  and  reenergized  to 
help  control  hazards  emerging  (during  the 
sixties)  from  the**new  tasks  which  will  de- 
velop from  scientific  progress. 

President  Kennedy  had  planned  to  be 
with  you  today  to  demonstrate  anew  his 
personal  concern  for  the  safety  and  health 
of  some  two  and  a  half  million  Americans 
who  serve  their  countrymen — often  with 
small  appreciation — as  Federal  employees 
His  planned  attendance  was  his  way  of 
showing  the  same  sustained  personal  con- 
cern that  safety  engineers  continually 
seek — the  concern  of  top  management  to 
safeguard  the  lives  and  health  of  employees 
in  the  Federal  service.  And  his  interest  is 
the  rugged,  down-to-earth,  hardheaded  con- 
cern of  a  man  who  has  known  danger  and 
who  takes  responsibility  for  protecting  oth- 
ers from  its  perUs.  It  is  no  'fair  weather" 
Interest,  no  polite  "llpservlce"  to  the  cause 
of  safety. 

President  Kennedy  is  happy  to  recognize 
the  good  safety  record  of  the  1960  winners  of 
these  awards,  because  he  wants  to  see  en- 
acted an  active,  effective  safety  program  for 
the  Federal  service  Moreover,  he  believes 
that  all  agencies  should  emulate  the  win- 
ners: That  the  Federal  safety  record  should 
and  can  be  better  than  it  is. 

I  wish  to  point  out  here  that  this  philos- 
ophy of  concern  Is  unlike  that  of  other  gov- 
ernmental systems  where  the  Individual 
exists  for  the  good  of  the  State.  We  believe 
with  Bamund  Burke  that  "Government  is  a 
contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for 
human  wants."  The  President  recognizes, 
and  so  do  I,  that  the  safety  movement  in 
this  country  is  a  practical  reflection  of  Amer- 
ica's basic  concern  few  human  worth  and 
dignity. 

Secretary  Riblcoff,  as  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, exemplified  this  concern  by  extend- 
ing leadership,  by  enforcing  high  standards 
which  greatly  reduced  traffic  fatalities  in  his 
State.  It  can  be  done.  I  suggest  that  Just 
as  we  have  been  able  to  provide  safety  lead- 
ership in  State  and  local  government,  we 
propose  and  enact  an  even  better  program 
for  ourselves  in  governmental  service  as  an 
example  for  private  industry. 

And  may  I  suggest  that  to  further  our 
goal  of  human  welfare  In  Federal  service,  we 
also  call  on  the  Burenu  of  the  Budget,  the 
coordinating  force  of  this  Government,  to 
examine  the  safety  program  of  each  Federal 
agency.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  economy 
move  the  Government  can  make — it  will  serve 
to  save  on  human  talent.  When  the  Bu- 
reau's evaluation  has  been  made,  and  com- 
pleted, I  think  a  report  should  be  submitted 
to  the  President's  Office  and  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  In  Congress,  so  that  we 
can  better  the  efforts  we  are  presently  hon- 
oring. 

This  kind  of  program  is  In  line  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's.  He  has  pledged  this  admin- 
istration to  efficiency  in  Government.  He 
has  moved  to  release  tha.  interests  and  en- 


ergies of  all  of  us  whose  responsibility  It 
U  to  carry  out  the  policies  and  programs  of 
this  Government.  He  presents  both  the 
challenge  and  opportunity  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  performance,  to  display  lead- 
ership and  Initiative,  to  show  courage  and 
imagination,  and  equally  Important,  par- 
ticularly in  safety  work,  to  curtail  financial 
and  human  waste.  Our  responsibility  is  to 
conserve  our  national  resources,  especially 
the  lives  and  productive  skills  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Federal  agencies — the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and,  of  course,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission— and  to  honor  with  you 
those  who  have  made  these  achlevemenu 
possible  during  the  year  Just  passed.  As 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  go,  today  s 
winners  are  young.  Their  work  clearly  re- 
flects our  rapidly  changing  technology  and 
a  shifting  emphasis  In  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations.  If  these  win- 
ners with  their  high  inherent  hazards  can  so 
markedly  improve  their  safety  performance, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  all  other 
branches  of  Federal  service  cannot  make 
similar  improvements.  Nor  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  counterparts  to  these  agen- 
cies which  exist  In  private  Industry  and 
enterprise  cannot  upgrade  their  safety 
standards. 

Yet.  despite  the  fine  records  we  commemo- 
rate this  morning.  371  fatalities  and  nearly 
43,000  disabling  Job  injuries  were  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Employees*  Compensation 
fur  1960.  While  final  adjudication  may 
change  these  totals  somewhat,  they  offer  a 
preliminary  measure  of  the  task  we  face  and 
how  much  farther  we  must  go  to  meet  our 
responsibilities. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  President  Triunan  told 
the  Federal  Safety  Council  that  "The  Fed- 
er-cil  Government  should  lead,  not  lag  in  the 
important  field  of  employee  safety."  Since 
then,  as  the  Nation's  largest  employer,  tlie 
Federal  Government  has  not  la^ed.  but 
neither  has  it  led.  Over  the  past  dozen 
years,  the  accident  record  of  the  Federal 
Governnrient  as  a  whole  has  leveled  off — it 
has  gotten  no  worse,  but  neither  has  it 
improved  materially. 

As  we  recognize  and  congratulate  the  19G0 
winners  this  June  morning,  the  record  we 
shall  make  in  1961  is  already  well  advanced. 
Still,  every  agency  in  the  Federal  service  has 
6  months  to  improve  its  own  1960  record 
and  that  of  our  winners  today.  Our  chal- 
lenge and  goal  for  the  sixties  Is  clear:  Pre- 
vent accidents  and  better  performance. 


Extremism  in  Public  Policy — The  John 
Birck  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NSW    rOMK. 

IN  TTTE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  UtATBS 

Holiday.  July  17. 1961         * 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  John  Birch  Society  re- 
minds us  that  the  principles  of  a  free 
society  can  be  eroded  from  the  extreme 
right  as  well  as  the  extreme  left.  Jeop- 
ardizing the  confidence  of  Americans 
in  their  tried  and  proved  leaders  is  a 
serious  way  to  undermine  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  Government. 

This  warning  is  contained  in  an  ad- 
dress by  Representative  Paul  A.  Pmo, 
delivered  at  the  commander's  banquet 
during  the  31st  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Department  of  New  York,  Jewish 
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War    Veterans,   June    10,    1961.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be- 
fore the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Na- 
tion's oIde.st  active  war  veterans  organ- 
ization, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(i-'pcech  delivered  by  guest  speaker,  Con- 
sressmnn  Paul  A.  Fino.  of  New  York,  on 
June  10,  1961,  at  the  department  com- 
manders banquet) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Cornle  Schneider,  Nalional 
Commander  Isidore  Fcuer,  Incoming  State 
Commander  Hy  Miller.  National  President 
Bertha  Krause,  Rabtal  Gordon,  distin- 
guished guests  and  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
it  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  Slst  Annual  Convention  of  the  De- 
partment of  New  YcM-k.  Jewish  War  Veterans. 
I  look  upon  you  as  men  of  tried  and  true  pa- 
triotism, formed  and  disciplined  by  military 
training,  and  tested  in  the  fires  of  battle.  As 
men  reared  In  the  Jewish  tradition  of  in- 
tellectual skepticism  and  moral  conviction.  I 
look  to  you  to  discriminate  carefully  and  ef- 
fectively between  those  organizations  whose 
words  and  actions  are  calculated  to  promote 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  ovir  country,  and 
those  organizations  whose  announced  pa- 
triotic alms  are  frustrated  and  stymied  by 
their  words  and  actions. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  a  man  or  an  organiza- 
tion to  claim  anticommunUm  as  a  patriotic 
goal.  No  less  an  authority  than  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  has  recently  devoted  a  special 
message  to  the  topic  of  irresponsible  words 
and  actions  under  this  label,  and  the  danger 
they  bring  to  us.  This  me.ssage  appears  in 
the  FBI  law  enforcement  bulletin  for  April 
1961.  I  strongly  recommend  that  all  citizens 
read  it  and  take  Its  message  to  heart. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Hoover  says  in  this  ur- 
gent message  seems  to  me  to  apply  directly 
to  certain  characteristics  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  though  he  does  not  mention  this  or 
any  other  orpanliatlon  by  name.  Pointing 
out  that  the  Communists  need.  In  order  to 
t;ike  over  a  country,  "a  people  shaken  with 
fear,  hysteria,  and  confusion,"  Mr.  Hoover 
goes  on  to  say:  "At>ove  all.  liowever.  Is  the 
danger  of  irresponsible  counteraction  by 
citizens  who  lend  Imjietus  to  communism 
through  Inept  attempts  to  fight  this  insidious 
mrnace." 

The  FBI  director,  surely  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  authorities  on  this  Com- 
munist menace  and  how  to  meet  it,  quotes 
Lenin's  direction  to  his  followers,  urging 
them  to  take  sdvantape  of  "every,  even  the 
smallest,  rift  among  the  enemies."  He  sees 
this  technique  as  a  part  of  the  Communist 
attack  upon  America  today.  "There  exists 
today  in  our  land."  Mr.  Hoover  says,  "a  vital 
rift  which  the  Communists  are  exploiting." 
Unfortunately,  this  involves  certain  people 
across  the  country  who  engage  in  reckless 
charges  against  one  another.  The  label  of 
"Communist"  is  too  often  Indiscriminately 
attached  to  those  whose  views  differ  from 
the  majority.  Those  whose  lives  are  not  led 
according  to  what  one  segment  of  society 
might  decree  to  be  the  norm  are  too  fre- 
quently challenged  as  Reds. 

The  founder  and  present  head  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  has  denied  responsibility  for 
certain  much-publicized  reckless  charges, 
m.'ide  in  hi.s  so-called  private  letter,  en- 
titled "The  Politician"  In  this  privately 
circulated  work  he  accused  President  Dwlght 
D  Eisenhower,  his  brother,  Milton  Elsen- 
hower, and  Allen  Dulles,  Director  of  the 
CIA.  of  being  either  conscious  or  unconscious 
aeents  of  the  Commvinlst  Party.  He  claims 
thnt  since  he  made  these  accusations  pri- 
vately, and  before  the  formation  of  his 
sD'.iety,  the  society  cannot  be  saddled  with 
the  onus  of  whatever  slander  may  be 
involved. 


But  the  accusations  are  of  a  piece  with 
the  consistent  attitude  and  behavior  of  the 
John  Birch  Society.  "Attributing  every 
adversity  to  communism  is  not  only  irra- 
tional," says  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  "but  contrib- 
utes to  hysteria  and  fosters  groundless 
fears."  The  Blue  Book  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  and  all  other  writings  of  Robert 
Welch,  and  publications  of  the  society,  are 
full  of  similar  accusations  of  men  and  organ- 
izations. Mr.  Welch  is  particularly  fond  of 
the  type  of  accusation  that  go^s  like  this: 
"So-arKl-so,  whether  he  knows  It  or  not.  Is 
helping  the  Conununlst  conspiracy  to  take 
over  this  country."  Every  administration 
since  1933.  every  political  party  and  most 
of  the  minor  one* — all  come  under  the  same 
condemnation.  In  the  Blue  Book,  for  ex- 
ample, he  says  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action:  "The  ADA,  whether  a  lot  of  its 
members  know  it  or  not,  is  the  same  as  an 
arm  of  the  Communist  Party.  Its  weight 
can  be  tlirown  and  is  thrown,  time  after 
time,  with  nr\r'r  an  exception,  in  support  of 
Communist  objectives.  It  has  the  benefit 
of  the  direction  of  a  nerve  system  of  that 
body  which  runs  all  the  way  to  the  top." 

This  Is  a  typical  smear.  Welch  talks  a 
lot  about  the  smear  technique,  objecting  to 
its  use  by  liberals,  and  advocating  its  use  by 
rightists.  A  smear  may  be  defined  as  an 
accusation  definite  enough  to  hurt,  but  in- 
definite enough  to  be  Impossible,  or  almost 
impossible,  to  disprove. 

Robert  Welch  sees  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy in  efforts  to  break  the  segregation 
pattern  in  the  South.  In  foreign  aid.  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  In  every  International 
organization  dependent  upon  or  afi&liated 
with  the  United  Nations.  His  reading  lists  of 
recommended  books  Include  violent  attacks 
upon  such  other  aspvects  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  as  income  tax,  fluoridation 
of  water  supplies.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
One  of  the  major  efforts  of  his  organization 
has  been  a  letter -writing  campaign  to  urge 
the  impeachment  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, as  a  tool  of  the  Communist  Party.  He 
has  associated  himself,  in  his  anti-Commu- 
nist efforts,  with  J.  B.  Matthews,  who  won 
his  chief  fame  as  the  publiciaer  of  wild  and 
unfounded  charges  of  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion of  the  churches,  and  has  himself  rec- 
ommended Bundy's  notorious  book.  "Collec- 
tivism in  the  Churches,"  and  quoted  as  fact 
Its  fant.astlc  statistics. 

The  one  aspect  of  the  usual  extreme  right- 
ist pattern  that  Is  missing  from  Welch's 
statements,  from  the  proclaimed  attitudes  of 
the  John  Birch  Society,  and  from  the  record 
of  his  close  associates.  Is  anti-Semitism. 
However,  many  publications,  which  he  rec- 
ommends, in  turn  recoounend  books  and 
magazines  expressing  the  most  violent  anti- 
Semitism,  and  identifying  the  Communist 
conspiracy  with  a  Jewish  plot  to  win  world 
domination.  This  is  an  association  at  one 
remove,  and  I  am  far  from  claiming  that 
Welch  and  his  society  should  be  blamed  for 
it — but  it  behooves  us  to  keep  a  cautious  eye 
upon  any  authoritarian  society  that  tends  to 
interpret  all  world  events  in  terms  of  secret 
conspiracies. 

I  am  not  denying,  of  course,  that  there  is 
a  Communist  conspiracy,  or  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous, or  that  It  must  be  fought  vigorously. 
I  am  protesting  against  this  llttle-bralned 
rhinoceros  fury,  that  would  charge  anything 
that  moves  in  the  underbrush.  I  am  pro- 
testing against  the  vmthinking  terror  that 
would  shudder  away  from  Communist  dicta- 
tors. Into  the  arms  of  Fascist  and  Falangist 
dictators.  I  am  protesting  against  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  reactionary  societies 
attack,  by  slander  and  innuendo,  by  smear 
and  sneer,  any  and  every  attempt  to  form  or 
maintain  alliances  with  foreign  countries,  to 
alleviate  distress  or  to  spread  employment 
and  prosperity  among  our  own  people,  or  to 


build  up  the  financial  and  military  strength 
of  the  American  Government. 

Many  magazines  and  newspapers  have  pub- 
lished thoughtful  artioies  and  editorials  dis- 
cussing the  John  Birch  Society.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  each  House,  tiave  made 
statements  and  speeches  about  the  organi- 
zation and  its  activities.  Each  has  some- 
thing to  contribute,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  you  veterans  mal^e  a  thorou^U 
study  of  what  has  ijeen  said  in  fa\'or  of  the 
society  and  its  aims  and  methods,  as  well  as 
what  has  been  said  in  opposition.  It  is  the 
American  way  to  hear  and  listen  to  iKjth 
sides  before  rendering  a  verdict  For  my  own 
part,  however.  I  have  heard  both  sides;  I  have 
read  the  Blue  Book;  I  have  read  many  of  the 
monthly  bulletins  of  the  John  Birch  Society; 
I  have  heard  and  read  statements  in  favor 
oX  the  society  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  on  the  radio,  in  the 
newspapers  and  the  Concbzssional  Record. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  just  verdict  on  the 
John  Birch  Society  is  contained  In  the  reso- 
lution on  the  subject  issued  last  montli  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  Freedom  House. 
This  resolution  was  reprinted  In  the  Con- 
GnE.ssioNAi.  Record  of  May  9.  1961.  page  759.i. 
and  I  hope  tlukt  every  one  of  you  will  get  hold 
of  this  statement  r.nd  read  It  thoughtfully. 

The  essence  of  this  statement  is  contained 
in  a  five-point  criticism  of  the  society  es 
weakening  our  defenses  against  cc»nmunism, 
and  as  betraying  the  cause  of  true  conserva- 
tism I  believe  this  Is  a  well-ordered  and 
valid  analysis,  and  I  quote  It  to  you  now 
with  my  own  hearty  concurrence: 

•  First,  the  John  Birch  Society  is  not  fight- 
ing communism  because  no  Communist  oper- 
ative was  ever  apprehended  or  diverted  by 
its  methods  Communist  subversives  do  not 
leave  trails  for  the  telephone  threatener,  the 
student  Informer,  the  boycotter.  or  any  of 
the  other  sneak  warriors  of  Blrchism.  Catch- 
ing Communist  spies  is  a  Job  for  profes- 
sionals— casting  suspicion  on  the  I^I  and 
the  CIA  only  makes  the  job  harder  and  gives 
Communists  a  better  chance  to  do  their  work. 

'Second,  the  John  Birch  Society  is  not 
fighting  communism  because  such  tools  as 
doubt,  suspicion,  and  prejudice  employed  by 
the  society  are  also  standard  Communist 
weapons  These  tactics  are  written  into  ev- 
ery agitator's  manual  that  comes  out  of  Mos- 
cow Every  one  of  the  score  of  countries 
taken  over  by  the  Communists  was  first  pre- 
pared by  the  Injection  of  these  community 
poisons.  Every  country  now  marked  for 
takeover  is  being  similarly  prepared. 

"Third,  the  John  Birch  Society's  tsrgets 
are  the  most  imaginative  and  effective  of  the 
free  world's  defenses  against  tl«e  Communist 
threat:  the  Marshall  plan,  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisa- 
tion. Consider  these  targets  and  the  fulmi- 
natlons  of  Communists  from  Stalin  to 
Khrushchev  and  Mao  T*e-Tung  against  the 
same  targets.     Who  Is  allied  with  whom' 

"Foxirth.  the  John  Birch  Society  Is  not 
conservative:  It  is  not  even  reactionary. 
Its  declaration  of  war  upon  the  greatest 
enemy  of  man  (which)  is  government.  Is  a 
call  to  anarchy.  Disguised  In  that  call  is 
the  threat  of  new  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Note  some  of  Its  domestic  targets:  civil 
rirhts,  collective  bargaining,  the  social  gospel 
of  religion.  Then  ask  whether  the  John 
Birch  Society  does  not  seek  to  destroy  those 
same  hunuui  rights  which  are  suppressed  in 
every  nation  under  Commvmist  rule. 

•Fifth,  the  John  Birch  Society  is  neither 
'left"  nor  'right'  but  of  that  perfect  circle 
where  both  sides  join  and  merge  completely 
in  extremism  for  its  own  sake.  When  the 
left  and  the  right  forsake  ethics  and  morals 
for  'goals,'  means  for  ends,  moderation  for 
violence,  they  lose  their  separate  meanings. 
A  social  order  built  by  false  witness,  fear 
and  hatred  can  never  be  anything  but  a 
world  <rf  falsity,  fear  and  hatred.  This  Is 
why  the  American  people  have  in   the  past 
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rejected  the  know-nothings,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klanners.  the  Black  Legion  vigilantes,  as 
well  as  the  Commimlsts." 

That  point  about  false  witness  Is,  I  think, 
one  that  deserves  particular  emphasis.  I 
look  upon  the  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bor," as  equally  binding  with  the  other 
nine.  I  look  upon  It,  also,  as  a  necessary 
foundation  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
I  believe  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  leader 
of  the  John  Birch  Society,  who  opposes 
democracy  as  a  form  of  government  and  a 
condition  of  society,  at  the  same  time  adopts 
that  slimy  and  slippery  form  of  bearing 
false  witness,  the  smear,  as  a  tactic  of  polit- 
ical warfare.  He  boasts  of  having  coined 
the  combination-word  "Comsimp,"  for  this 
use,  pointing  out  proudly  that  it  leaves  the 
accusation  vague  and  undefined.  It  can 
be  applied  to  anyone,  from  a  known  Com- 
munist to  a  liberal  or  conservative  oppo- 
nent of  the  John  Birch  Society.  The  single 
word,  applied  haphazard  and  without  any 
sort  0  :  evidence  to  back  It  up,  would  require 
volumes  of  refutation  to  clear  the  name  of 
the  person  libeled. 

Similarly  haphazard  are  Robert  Welch's 
estimates  of  the  degree  or  percentage  of 
Communist  takeover  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  I  defy  an  IBM  or  Rem- 
ington-Rand computer  to  make  out  how  the 
man  arrives  at  his  precise  percentages,  or 
to  substitute,  with  any  logical  justification, 
another  percentage  for  the  one  he  has 
adopted.  To  me,  these  percentages  seem 
meaningless,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  base- 
less: Merely  dramatic  formulations  of 
Welch's  opinion  and  guesswork. 

The  Robert  Welch-John  Birch  Society 
philosophy  Is  an  anti-intellectual,  one-shot 
cure-all  for  what  alls  us.  As  such,  it  can  do 
us  no  good,  but  a  considerable  aniount  of 
harm.  It  appeals  to  the  Ignorant,  the  un- 
informed, the  stupid,  the  emotionally  un- 
balanced. It  appeals  also  to  the  frightened 
and  selfish  holders  of  wealth  and  economic 
power,  who  look  upon  rigid  control  as  the 
safeguard  of  the  status  quo.  Its  philosophy 
of  defense,  both  for  capital  and  for  the  Na- 
tion, is  the  philosophy  of  the  snail  and  the 
turtle;  pull  In  your  horns  and  close  up  your 
shell  tight,  and  maybe  the  enemy  will  go 
away.  The  enemy,  in  this  warped  view  of 
the  world  includes  our  own  Government, 
our  intellectual  leaders  and  teachers,  most 
of  our  ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis,  and  a 
vast  crowd  of  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists, 
and  writers.  They  are  mistaken,  I  am  sure, 
both  about  the  natvu-e  and  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  about  the  proper  means  of  meet- 
ing the  challenge  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  hope  we  shall  choose.  Instead  of  this 
foolish  philosophy  of  despair  and  hatred,  a 
forwardlooking  and  active  participation, 
with  patriots  of  this  country,  and  with 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere,  in  proj- 
ects looking  toward  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  justice,  friendship,  and  independence 
the  world  over.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  true 
direction  of  the  spirit  of  America. 


Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17, 1961 

Mr.  HARSH  A.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues 
who  are  insisting  that  America  stand 
firm  in  her  position  on  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion. 


If  we  have  the  facility  to  get  to  the 
very  core  of  human  anxiety,  in  this  day 
and  age,  it  will  soon  become  apparent 
that  the  major  concern  of  virtually  all 
people  is  human  freedom  and  peace. 

This  would  be  brought  home  dramati- 
cally to  any  reader  if  he  follows  current 
news  with  any  deep  interest. 

Wherever  we  turn,  east,  west,  north, 
or  south,  we  see  strife  and  unrest,  anx- 
iety and  world  danger,  saber  and  mis- 
sile rattling,  and  of  course  at  the  root  of 
it  all — communism. 

The  international  situation  is  ex- 
tremely volatile.  It  is  more  precarious 
now  than  at  any  time  since  the  Korean 
conflict.  By  almost  every  indication, 
war  or  peace  hangs  in  the  balance. 

In  Cuba,  as  close  to  the  United  States 
as  Columbus  is  to  Portsmouth,  ^^e  see 
the  hard  cold  truth  that  on  our  very 
d'oorstep  is  a  well-armed  Russian  satel- 
lite, headed  by  a  ruthless  dictator,  sur- 
rounded by  equally  ruthless  hard-core 
Communists. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  inescap- 
able fact  that  the  stature  of  this  well- 
armed  Soviet  satellite  has  been  projected 
into  international  proportions  that  make 
it  a  real  distinct  threat  to  the  peace, 
progress,  and  security  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  report  on  conditions 
in  the  Latin  Americas  pointy  out  very 
vividly  the  expansion  of  communi-sm  in 
those  countries. 

The  gutting  of  Laos  by  the  Commu- 
nists, the  turmoil  in  Africa  and  Algeria, 
the  antagonism  in  the  Arabian  countries. 
the  concerted  drive  to  admit  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  now  Outer 
Mongolia,  the  obvious  stalemate  of  nu- 
clear disarmament  and  test  ban  discus- 
sions, all  are  a  direct  result  of  the  Com- 
munist-inspired movement  to  disrupt 
and  disorganize  the  world  and  make  it 
more  susceptible  to  Russian  domination. 

These  conflict  managers  have  satu- 
rated the  Afro- Asian  countries,  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Central  and  Latin  Amer- 
icas. They  have  done  their  job  well. 
They  have  created  as  much  dissension, 
anxiety,  strife,  and  unrest,  as  is  human- 
ly possible — short  of  allout  war.  And. 
add  to  this,  the  Berlin  crisis — and  you 
have  a  world  about  to  explode. 

The  situation  now  shaping  up  will  be 
the  greatest  test  of  leadership  since  the 
President  took  office  6  months  ago.  Ber- 
lin brings  the  United  States  into  po.ssible 
collision  with  Moscow  itself,  if  it  de- 
velops according  to  the  lines  now  appar- 
ently shaping. 

There  is  no  alternate  policy  but  to 
remain  firm  and  stand  our  gi'ound  on 
this  issue. 

The  administration  believes  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev thinks  the  West  is  bluffing  and  is 
testing  its  nerve.  It  has.  in  consequence, 
set  in  motion  a  chain  of  positive  re- 
sponsec  to  convince  Moscow  it  is  deeply 
serious.  In  the  next  few  weeks  and 
months,  these  responses  will  grow. 
There  is  every  prospect  of  a  grim  fall 
and  winter.  Yet  we  must  act  and  talk 
straight  from  the  shoulder.  Stop  vacil- 
lating and  take  a  position  that  will  en- 
hance not  only  world  but  our  own  .self- 
respect  regardless  of  the  consequences. 


July  17 

Saline  Water  ConTersion  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  17, 1961 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
last  9  years  research  on  saline  water  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  conversion  from  $5 
per  1,000  gallons,  to  $1  per  thousand.  We 
are  on  the  threshhold  of  a  break- 
through in  cost  that  will  make  saline 
water  economically  feasible  both  here 
and  abroad.  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Interior 
Udall  before  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  statement  supplements  the 
earlier  statement  I  made  to  this  committee 
on  June  27.  1961.  Because  certain  Informa- 
tion was  not  available  from  the  Department. 
it  has  been  necessary  to  recess  these  hear- 
ings on  two  occasions,  and  the  hearings  have 
not  maintained  the  continuity  desired  by 
the  committee.  For  that  reason  and  In  the 
interest  of  stating  more  clearly  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  I  am 
submitting  this  additional  statement  for 
your  Information. 

On  June  26,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
recommended  a  draft  of  a  bill  "to  expand 
iind  extend  the  Saline  Water  CJonverslon 
Program  being  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior."  The  suggested  legis- 
lation borrowed  heavily  from  and  Is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  three  bills  introduced  by 
members  of  this  committee:  H.R.  4721.  by 
Mr.  Aspinall:  H.R.  4757,  by  Mr  Rogers; 
and  H.R.  4759.  by  Mr.  Satlor. 

These  three  bills  would  expand  a  pro- 
gram developed  by  this  committee  9  years 
ago.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  as- 
signed to  this  committee  some  6  years  ago. 
the  saline  water  program  was  already  3  years 
in  operation.  The  program  launched  by 
this  committee  9  years  ago  has  already  as- 
sisted in  reducing  the  cost  of  converting 
sea  water  to  fresh  water  from  $5  to  about  $1 
per  1.000  gallonfi. 

President  Kennedy  agrees  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  who  have  for  several 
years  recognized  the  Importance  of  the  saline 
water  program.  He  recommended  legisla- 
tion which  Is  now  Incorporated  In  H.R.  7916. 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Aspinall.  The 
sxiggested  legislation  can  be  divided  essen- 
tially Into  two  parts: 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  relates  to  research 
and  development  and  carries  forward  the 
policies  and  expands  the  scope  of  this  vital 
'"-program  previously  authorized  by  Congress. 
This  suggested  legislation  will  enable  the 
Department  to  do  more  research. 

Titles  II  through  V  relate  to  demonstra- 
tion plants  and  actual  operating  unit*,  and 
would  provide  limited  financial  assistance 
on  a  "share  the  risk  with  industry"  approach 
to  the  program. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  thing  clear  to 
this  committee:  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  no  intention  nor  desire  to  enter 
the  municipal  water  business.  The  Depart- 
ment does,  however,  feel  a  keen  responsibil- 
ity to  foster  and  assist  the  research  and  de- 
velopment which  will  enable  American 
industry  and  municipalities  to  succeed  in 
saline  water  conversion. 

It  Is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  achievement  we  seek.     You 
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will  recall  President  Kennedy's  conviction 
that  obtaining  Inexpensive  fresh  water  by 
saline  conversion  would  dwarf  any  other 
scientific    accomplishment   as   a   benefit    to 

mankind.  Assuming  the  best  set  of  cir- 
cumstances according  to  engineering  hydrol- 
ogy, it  seems  certain  that  at  some  future 
year  many  communities  on  the  face  of 
America  will  have  seen  their  source  of  fresh 
water  dangerously  depleted  unless  we  take 
steps  to  guard  against  such  a  situation.  Let 
us  then  make  no  mistake,  the  need  Is  urgent, 
the  effort  will  be  rewarding. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  equally  Important 
that  the  problems  of  saline  water  conver- 
sion be  viewed  with  utmost  candor  and  in 
proper  perspective.  Those  who  say  that  this 
program  will  quickly  make  It  possible  to 
provide  water  so  that  "the  deserts  will 
bloom"  are  not  facing  the  facU.  Producing 
fresh  water  from  the  sea  or  brackish  sources 
cannot  in  the  foreseeable  future  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  other  broad  programs  of  water 
conservation  to  meet  agricultural  needs.  At 
the  present  time,  the  cost  of  converting  sea 
water  may  be  as  much  as  100  times 
the  present  cost  of  irrigation  water.  This, 
of  course,  assumes  a  cheap  source  of  fresh 
water,  but  even  in  areas  where  Irrigation 
water  Is  expensive  the  cost  of  converting 
saline  water  Is  now  about  10  times  the  cost 
of  water  to  produce  crops.  In  certain  areas 
where  water  is  scarce  and  has  a  high  value 
the  cost  of  converted  sea  water  Is  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  water  from  present  muni- 
cipal  and    industrial   water  sources. 

In  brief,  this  is  the  situation:  We  must 
reduce  the  cost  of  converted  sea  water  more 
than  50  percent  or  to  at>out  40  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  to  make  It  economically 
attractive  for  Industrial  and  municipal  uses 
III  the  more  critical  areas.  It  Is  quite  pos- 
sible that  this  can  be  done.  We  must  fur- 
ther reduce  the  cost  of  converted  sea  water 
to  one-fifteenth  Its  present  cost  before  It 
could  compete  for  Irrigation  purposes  in 
some  places  with  scarce  supply. 

I  have  stated  these  costs  as  they  exist 
generally  and  they  should  not  be  misinter- 
preted in  relation  to  the  vital  need  for  this 
program.  The  clialrman  of  this  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  this  Eubcommlttee  and 
its  members  are  aware  that  In  some  parts 
of  this  country,  and  certainly  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  potable  water  is  worth  what 
you  have  to  pay  to  get  It.  We  can  put  a 
price  on  water  but  we  cannot  place  a  value 
on  it.  To  sharply  emphasize  this,  you  may 
recall  that  not  many  summers  ago  people 
stood  in  lines  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  pay  50  cents 
a  gallon  for  water,  and  they  were  glad  to 
get  It. 

If  our  program  could  reduce  the  cost  of 
water  to  40  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  and 
that  appears  scientifically  possible,  the  ac- 
complishment would  be  sufficiently  economic 
to  satisfy  the  domestic,  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  demands  In  many  key  areas  of 
America. 

Moreover,  If  the  cost  of  converting  sea 
water  to  fresh  water  could  be  reduced  to  40 
cents  per  1,000  gallons,  I  need  not  emphasize 
to  this  committee  the  worldwide  significance 
that  would  be  attached  to  this  program.  In 
the  field  of  foreign  relations,  this  accom- 
plishment could  be  extremely  beneficial  to 
the  United  States.  There  are  many  develop- 
ing countries  In  the  world  such  as  Kuwait, 
Pakistan,  Israel,  Chile,  Australia,  and  many 
others.  In  which  major  economic  progress 
may  depend  on  producing  fresh  water  from 
the  sea. 

This  Committee  may  properly  ask  what 
achievements  have  been  made  In  the  past  to 
justify  further  expansion  of  this  program. 
In  answer  to  that  inquiry,  permit  me  to  cite 
wliat  happened  In  Coalinga,  Calif.  Water 
too  salty  for  domestic  use  was  replaced  by 
fresh  water  hauled  In  tank  cars  at  the  al- 
most prohibitive  cost  of  W.35  per  1,000 
gallons.    But.  as  a  result  of  a  process  devel- 


oped under  the  saline  water  program,  the 
city  of  Coalinga  now  gets  its  domestic  water 
supply  at  about  $1.46  per  1.000  gallons. 

This  committee  may  also  ask  if  there  is 
truly  a  need  for  this  program.  The  need  can 
best  be  shown  by  emphasizing  that  we  are 
racing  against  time  to  discover  new  sources 
of  fresh  water  before  our  expanding  demands 
exhaust  our  present  supplies.  In  the  north- 
em  Great  Plains  region  of  America  an  alarm- 
ing number  of  conmiiinlties  sought  the  sin- 
gle demonstration  plant  authorized  under 
our  present  limited  program  because  their 
municipal  water  supplies  are  becoming  too 
brackish  for  domestic  consumption.  In  the 
panhandle  and  west  Texas-New  Mexico  area 
the  present  sources  of  underground  water 
are  being  consumed  at  a  dangerous  rate. 
Reasonable  engineering  estimates  predict 
that.  In  many  communities,  economical 
sources  of  water  will  soon  be  gone. 

It  is  l)ecause  of  this  challenge  that  the 
President  sent  his  recommendations  to  this 
crmmittec  on  June  26,  and  it  is  because  the 
need  for  new  sources  of  usable  water  is  vital 
that  the  President  mentioned  It  specifically 
to  the  Congress  In  his  special  message  on 
natural  resources. 

To  meet  our  responsibility  of  assisting 
States,  municipalities,  and  private  enter- 
prises in  the  field  of  saline  water  conversion, 
the  second  portion  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations provides  for  financial  assistance 
on  what  I  should  like  to  call  a  share  the  risk 
with  Industry  basis.  The  answer  we  seek  in 
saline  water  conversion  wlU  be  the  result  of 
American  Ingenuity.  It  is  imperative  here 
as  in  other  endeavors  that  proper  financial 
assistance  be  made  available  to  private  in- 
dustry as  an  Incentive  to  move  this  program 
forward  as  quickly  as  research  will  permit. 

You  may  be  sure  that  iX  this  expansion  of 
the  saline  water  program  is  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
carefully  guard  the  funds  made  available  to 
encourage  Industry  In  lU  quest  for  new 
sources  of  fresh  water.  Each  proposal  for 
financial  a.ssl8tance  will  be  carefully  scruti- 
nized. At  the  same  time  I  should  make  It 
clear  that  we  are  "plowing  new  ground."  and 
I  cannot  at  this  time  recommend  limitations 
on  appropriations  nor  tell  you  with  certainty 
what  amount  of  money  this  program  will  re- 
quire for  each  succeeding  year.  You  know 
the  safeguards  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Appropriation  Committee, 
which  guard  against  unwarranted  expendi- 
tures. 

The  more  detailed  justification  of  the  ex- 
panded authority  we  are  requesting  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  C.  Fred  MacGowan,  Director, 
Office  of  Saline  Water.  With  him  will  be  Dr. 
Roger  Revelle  whom  I  have  Just  appointed 
as  the  science  adviser  to  the  Secretary.  Dr. 
Revelle  will  be  assisting  us  In  the  approach 
to  this  problem  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
I  am  sure  he  wUl  prevent  us  from  making 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  equate  accomplish- 
ment with  appropriation  of  funds.  This  is 
not  the  way  we  intend  to  solve  the  problem. 
Dr.  Revelle  wUl  help  us  to  determine  whetii- 
er  demonstration  plants  are  too  big  or  too 
small,  and  he  will  advise  me  In  this  difficult 
area  where  research  and  development  in 
effect  becomes  applied  research.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  by  Mr.  MacGowan,  Dr.  Revelle, 
and  other  members  of  my  staff  to  carry  on  a 
program  that  is  technically  and  economically 
sound. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  this  committee  for  Uieir 
record  of  moving  forward  on  a  program  that 
is  so  vital  to  the  future  of  our  country  and 
Indeed  vital  to  the  future  of  the  free  world. 
I  urge  you  to  decide  upon  a  policy  through 
this  legislation  that  will  enable  us  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  work  with  you 
on  a  joint  legislative-executive  effort  to  make 
America  the  leader  in  the  conversion  of  fresh 
water  Irom  tea  water. 


Robert  S.  Ball 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF    MICHMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17. 1961 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, July  9,  the  city  of  Detroit  and  Capi- 
tol Hill  lost  a  young,  highly  competent, 
and  outstanding  journalist,  Robert  S. 
Ball. 

I  considered  Bob  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
Our  friendship  took  root  in  the  years 
1951  and  1952.  when  Bob  served  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  late  Senator 
from  Michigan,  the  Honorable  Blair 
Moody.  During  that  period  he  met  and 
married  one  of  my  former  secretaries. 
Marion  Lacey.  After  that  it  was  my 
privilege  to  work  with  Bob  in  his  assign- 
ment to  Capitol  Hill  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  News  Washington  Bureau.  Bob 
was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  Hill  in  his 
representation  of  the  Detroit  News:  he 
was  a  man  devoted  to  his  profession;  he 
did  not  overlook  essential  details:  in  a 
word,  he  was  thorough  in  his  dissemina- 
tion of  the  news.  His  death  at  the  early 
age  of  49  will  be  felt  here. 

With  his  passing.  I  know  that  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  Join  me  in  expressing  our 
sympathy  to  his  dear  wife,  Marion;  to  his 
son,  Robert,  Jr.;  to  his  editor,  Mr.  Martin 
Hayden;  and  to  his  close  friends  and 
associates  of  the  fourth  estate. 


Exempt  Small  Newspapers  From  Postal 
Rate   Increase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

07    TENNTSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1961 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  postal 
rate  increase  bill  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  contains  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  postal  charges  for  handling 
.<;econd-class  material  of  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  This  proposed  in- 
crease is  so  great  that  many  are  afraid 
that  a  large  number  of  these  small  news- 
papers would  have  to  discontinue  publi- 
cation if  it  were  adopted. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect this  increase  would  have  on  tlie 
small  weekly  newspapers  of  our  country 
which  have  a  limited  circulation  and  a 
limited  advertising  revenue.  The  pro- 
posed postal  rate  changes  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  mailing  newspapers  in 
the  county  of  publication  from  1  cent 
per  pound  to  IV2  cents  per  poimd,  plus 
one-fourth  cent  per  piece. 

Testimony  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment before  the  House  committee  said 
this  change  would  amount  to  about  a 
79-percent  increase  in  second-class  reve- 
nues. This  indeed  Is  considered  by 
many  as  a  burdensome  increase. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  proposed 
increases  for  our  small  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  we  must  realize  the  great 
public  service  these  newspapers  are  per- 
forming. They  perform  a  unique  pub- 
lic service — a  service  that  can  only  be 
rendered  by  a  local  newspaper.  The 
residents  of  many  of  our  communities 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
local  newspaper  for  news  about  what  is 
happening  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Tennessee,  I  find  that 
one  of  the  strongest  forces  for  good  and 
for  the  progress  of  the  area  in  every 
community  is  the  local  newspaper.  I  am 
sure  this  is  true  across  our  land. 

The  number  of  smaller  newspapers  in 
our  country  has  been  on  the  decline  for 
several  years.  National  advertising  has 
gone  largely  to  the  metropolitan  dailies, 
the  national  magazines  and  the  big  radio 
and  TV  networks.  The  small  local  news- 
paper must  now  depend  on  local  adver- 
tising for  his  major  income.  Because  of 
the  dwindling  national  advertising  and 
increasing  labor  costs,  newsprint,  ma- 
chinery, materials  and  other  necejssary 
items  the  small  newspaper  owner  would 
be  hard  pinched  if  his  postal  rates  were 
increased  sharply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  time  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  it  has  been  public  policy 
to  encourage  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  information  and  educa- 
tional material  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  general 
public.  I  urge  that  the  present  postal 
rates  for  second-class  mail  for  small 
weeklies  and  dailies  be  continued  at  the 
present  rates. 


A   Pension   Program   for   World   War   I 
Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17. 1961 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Statimznt    of    Hon.    James    A,    Byrne,    or 
Pknnstlvanla,      Before     the      Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  Hearing  on  Pensions 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of   the  com- 
mittee,  my  name   Is  James  A.  Btbne,  U.S. 
Representative,   Third   District   of   Pennsyl- 
vania.    I   have   introduced  H.R.   210   and   I 
desire  at  this  time  to  submit  my  remarks 
for  the  record  in  support  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pension  program  for  the  World 
War  I  veterans. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  World  War  I 
veterans  are  not  in  a  position  to  enjoy  maxi- 
mum benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
or  public  or  private  retirement  systems,  be- 
cause of  the  condition  that  during  many  of 
their  productive  years  the  country  was  in  a 
general  depression  with  unemployment  and 
low  wage  scale,  it  Is  necessary  that  a  more 
liberal  pension  program  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans be  enacted  because  of  the  finding  that 
70  percent  of  those  remaining  (2,600,000) 
have  increasing  problems  resulting  from 
disabilities  and  age. 

The  U.S.  Oovernment  should  approve  these 
obvious  needs  of  World  War  I  veterans  groups 


because  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
the  unfortunate  conditions  which  the  World 
War  I  veterans  have  experienced  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  group. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  men 
were  taken  out  of  their  employments,  some 
at  the  age  of  39  years  and  that  upon  their 
return  In  the  early  twenties  they  met  a 
terrific  economic  crisis  of  unemployment  and 
again  In  the  1929  breakdown  In  the  economic 
system,  lasting  for  the  better  part  of  11  years, 
so  that  they  were  unable  to  recoup  any  fi- 
nancial readjustment  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  their  later  years.  The  corporate 
practice  of  not  employing  persons  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  45  because  of  the  new 
social  security  legislation  also  contributed 
to  their  unemployment. 

It  is  needless  Ui  say  that  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  veterans  are  in  the  same 
I^redicament  in  having  a  strong  program  of 
benefits,  Including  pensions  for  these  veter- 
ans because  of  disability  or  if  they  are  in 
need  of  supplemental  income 

The  major  service  organizations  ore  mili- 
tant in  their  support  of  a  strong  pension 
program,  notwithstanding  the  activities  of 
minority  groups  of  econon.lc  royalists  whu 
oppose  such  legislation 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  history  of 
previous  pensions  voted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  partlclpaaits  in  the  wars 
A  veterans"  pension  is  a  payment,  regularly 
made,  to  any  veteran  retired  from  service 
Veterans  of  our  earlier  wars  have  all  received 
pensions  sooner  than  40  years  after  their  dis- 
charge from  service; 

Pension 
War:  toted 

Revolutionary    (1776  81 » 1809 

War  with  England  (1812-15) 1850 

Mexican  War  (1837^41) 1880 

Civil  War    (1861-65) 1889 

War  with  Spain   (1898) 1!»21 

I  have  always  been  In  favor  of  a  pension 
for  World  War  I  veterans  and  Intrixluced  leg- 
islation, H.R.  210,  touching  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

Pour  million  six  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
sand veterans  served  In  oiu"  Armed  Forces  in 
World  War  I. 

One  million  seven  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
sand of  such  veterans  have  answered  their 
final  rollcall. 

Two  million  nine  hundred  thou.•^and  of 
such  veterans  are  alive  today,  and  wondering 
when  Congress  will  vote  a  jx-nslon  for  them 

The  average  age  of  these  veterans  Is  69 
years. 

The  youngest  is  alleged  to  be  60  years  of 
age — a  yeomanctte  or  ntirse.  born  July  3. 
1900. 

One  million  eight  hundred  and  .■seventy 
thousand  of  such  \eterans  arc  65  years  of 
age  or  over. 

One  million  one  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
sand of  such  veterans  are  67  years  of  age 
or  older. 

About  115,000  World  War  I  veterans  pa.ss 
away  each  12  months;  125,000  to  135.000  will 
pass  away  each  year,  beginning  In  1962. 

If  Congress  votes  a  pension  for  them  in 
1962,  190,000  of  those  now  alive  will  be  dead 
by  the  time  their  first  check  will  be  ready  for 
them . 

Our  World  War  I  veterans  are  the  only  ones 
who  served  in  any  of  America's  war  to  whom 
no  pension'  has  been  voted  by  Congress,  al- 
though they  served  40  or  more  years  ago. 

At  the  national  "rehab"  meeting,  Feb- 
ruary 2&-28,  1958,  Past  Commander  Gleason, 
now  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, reported  "over  1  million  vet- 
erans are  in  desperate  need  of  Jobs." 

Few  Jobs,  even  as  watchmen,  are  avail- 
able to  World  War  I  vets.  Fifty-eight  years 
is  too  old  for  99  percent  of  the  employers. 

In  Philadelphia,  an  unskilled  worker  over 
45  is  rarely  placeable  in  a  job.  Even  under 
45  entirely  too  many  are  unemployed. 


The  life  expectancy  of  our  67-year-old 
veterans  Is  10  years. 

$3,722,350,000  was  voted  for  foreign  aid 
last  year,  but  not  one  penny  for  pensions 
to  our  aged  veterans. 

A  pension  of  $103.60  per  month  has,  for 
years,  been  paid  to  veterans  of  our  war 
with  Spain  in  1898 

A  pension  of  $100  per  month  is  sought,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  regardless  of  Income,  for 
all  World  War  I  veterans,  at  age  65  years. 

Bills  Introduced  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, fur  the  payment  of  World  War  I  pen- 
sions, are  as  follows:  H  R  156,  209.  210.  212, 
255.  283.  501.  702.  1840,  1946,  1993,  2246,  2549. 
2565,  3670,  3745,  3889,  3891,  3895,  3903,  287, 
2904.  3433.  and  3467. 

The  cost  of  such  a  pension  to  the  1.109,000 
World  War  I  veterans  now  67  years  old 
would  be  $1  billion  each  year. 

The  buying  value  of  $100  today  is  equal 
to  the  buying  value  of  $50  In  1939,  and  to 
the  buying  value  of  $20  In  1918.  when  2,084,- 
000  of  these  World  War  I  veterans  became 
members  and  1.390.000  saw  frontline  service 
in  the  American  Expedlthjnary  Force  in 
Europe 

In  1955  the  Representatives  and  Senators 
who  now  oppose  such  a  pension  of  $1,200  a 
year,  as  a  matter  of  right,  voted  themselvj-s 
a  salary  raise  of  $5,000  per  year — from 
$17,500  to  $22,500.  These  servants  of  ours, 
also  receive  most  adequate  pensions  after 
they  retire  from  Congress,  as  long  as  thty 
live,  ai'id  their  wives  receive  that  same  pen- 
sion when  their  husbands  pass  away. 

Pay  mem  ul  a  pension  to  such  World  War  1 
veterans  will  provide  the  quickest  and  most 
effective  means  of  placing  $1  billion  plus, 
yearly,  in  general  circulation  in  the  money 
.stream  of  the  Nation  for  consumer  purchas- 
ing as  urged  by  the  President. 

To  provide  fur  such  pension,  the  Govern- 
ment culd  print  non-lnterest-bearlng  paper 
currency  lor  the  amount  needed  each  year, 
just  as  it  printed  450  million  of  Lincoln 
greenbacks  in  1863,  to  save  the  North  from 
defeat  in  the  Civil  War.  Such  currency  will 
have  all  of  the  advantages  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages  of   Government  bonds. 

Approximately  1. 022.000  classified  civil 
service  and  postal  employees  were  voted  a 
salary  increase  :n  1960.  at  a  total  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  $700  million  per  year. 

Late  in  1957  or  In  the  first  6  months  nf 
1958.  Congress  also  voted  and  the  President 
approved,  a  10  percent  Incentive  raise  under 
the  Cordiner  plan,  for  a  like  number  of  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  committee  which  spon.sored  each  wflge 
increase  stated  :  "The  salary  adjustments  pr  i- 
vidcd  by  this  legi.-^latlon  should  tend  to  ha-  e 
a  valuable  influence  In  the  efforts  to  arrest 
the  decline  in  the  national  economy." 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  all  veterans 
of  World  War  I  are  not  Interested  or  con- 
cerned with  what  even  their  friends  In  Con- 
gress may  believe  it  m.iy  or  may  not  do  on 
their  demand  for  a  pension,  and  tills  over- 
whelming majority,  realizing  that  their  aver- 
age age  is  now  67  years,  and  that  their  ranks 
are  being  depleted  by  about  125,000  deaths 
per  year,  will  not  recede  from  their  demand. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  who  are  members  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wrirs.  would,  undoubtedly,  In 
our  opinion,  demonstrate  by  a  referendum 
vote  that  they  are  in  favor  of  such  a  pension 
for  World  War  I  veterans,  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  regardless  of  Income. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  who  are  members  of  the 
American  Legion,  would,  undoubtedly,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a  referendum,  also  show  that  they 
are  also  In  favor  of  exactly  that  type  of  a 
pension, 

A  good  majority  of  veterans  of  World  War 
II  and  of  the  Korean  police  action,  who  are 
members  of  the  "VFW  and  of  the  Legion  (re- 
membering the  benefits  they  derived  from 
the  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  they  obtained 


almost  solely  as  a  good  will  ofiferlng  from 
tlie  World  War  I  veterans  of  these  two  or- 
ganizations), will  also,  in  my  opinion,  vig- 
orously support  that  type  of  a  pension  in 
preference  to  any  other  type  of  a  pension, 
including  those  containing  a  "needs  clauae." 

The  1960  national  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  will  also.  In  my  opinion,  by  a 
m.ajorlty  vote  of  larger  size,  likewise  endorse 
all  of  said  House  resolutions  and  place  them 
at  the  top  of  Its  preferential  program  of 
recommended  legislation  for  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

The  Legion  resolution  was  as  follows: 

■  Rrsolred  by  the  42d  Annual  National 
Cnnrention  of  the  American  Legion  assem- 
bled in  Miami  Beach,  Fla..  October  17-20, 
1960.  That  the  American  Legion  shall  spon- 
sor and  support  legislation  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  86  211  so  as  to: 

■'1.  a.  Change  the  tiible  of  rates  and  In- 
come limitations  applicable  to  unmarried 
veterans  under  section  521  (b(  to  provide 
that  if  a  veterans  annual  Income  does  not 
exceed  $1,200  the  rate  of  pension  shall  be 
$100  a  month,  and  if  his  annual  Income  Is 
more  than  $1,200  but  does  not  exceed  $1,800 
the  rate  of  pension  shall  be  $80  monthly; 

"b  Change  the  table  of  rates  and  Income 
limitations  applicable  to  married  veterans 
<.r  veterans  with  children  under  section 
521 1  c)  to  provide  that  if  a  veteran's  annual 
income  does  not  exceed  $2,000  the  rate  of 
pension  shall  be  $100  a  month,  and  If  his 
annual  Income  is  more  than  $2,000  but  does 
not  exceed  $3,000  the  rate  of  pension  shall 
l)e  $80  a  month  with  $5  a  month  to  be  added 
to  these  rates  for  each  additional  dependent: 

■'c.  Change  the  table  of  rates  and  Income 
limitations  applicable  to  widows  without 
children  under  .section  541  (bi  to  provide 
that  if  a  widow's  annual  income  does  not 
exceed  $1,200  the  rate  of  pension  shall  be 
$65  a  month, -and  if  her  annual  Income  Is 
more  than  $1,200  but  does  not  exceed  $1,800. 
the  rate  of  pension  shall  be  $55  a  month: 

•  d.  Change  the  table  of  rates  and  incom.e 
limitations  applicable  to  a  widow  with  one 
child  under  section  541(c)  to  provide  that  if 
a  widow's  annual  income  does  not  exceed 
$2,000  the  rate  of  pension  shall  be  $75  a 
month,  and  If  her  annual  Income  Is  more 
than  $2,000  but  does  not  exceed  $3,000,  the 
rate  of  pension  shall  be  $65  a  month; 

"2.  Repeal  the  provisions  of  subsection 
521(a)  which  require  certain  veterans  to 
count  a  part  of  their  spouses  income  as  their 
own : 

■■3.  Repeal  the  provisions  of  subsection 
3203(d)  which  require  the  reduction  of  a 
veteran's  pension  to  $30  a  month  after  2 
months'  hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration:  and  restore 
thfe  provisions  of  section  3?03  relating  to 
pension  payments  to  veterans  while  In  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  or  domiciliary 
home  as  were  in  effect  prior  to  July  1.  1960: 

"4.  Add  to  the  list  of  items  in  section  503 
which  may  be  excluded  from  the  computa- 
tion of  annual  Income  for  pension  purp>oses: 

"a.  The  imusual  medical  expenses  of  the 
veteran,  widow,  or  child  to  the  same  extent 
.is  now  applicable  to  Income  computation  of 
dependent  parents  under  s»ction  415(gi(2); 
and 

"b.  Amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by  a 
veteran  for  the  expenses  of  the  last  Illness 
and  burial  of  a  spouse  or  child:  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolved.  That  failing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  needed  Improvements  In  the 
new  pension  provisions,  the  American  Legion 
shall  seek  legislation  to  grant  veterans  and 
dependents  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II. 
and  the  Korean  conflict  the  right  to  elect 
and  reelect  payment  of  pension  under  either 
the  law  as  In  effect  prior  to  July  1,  1960,  or  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  86-211,  whichever 
provides  the  greater  benefit." 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17. 1961 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with  the  joint  resolution  approved  July 
17,  1959,  in  which  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  issue  a 
proclamation  commemorating  Captive 
Nations  Week.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy issued  the  following  proclaination 

July  14.  1961: 

The  White  House 
Hyannis.  Mass.,  July  14,  1961. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  President's 
proclamation  on  Captive  Nations  Week: 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  ( 73  Stat.  212 ) ,  the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  in 
July  1959  as  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to 
issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world:  and 

"Wherea-s  many  of  the  roots  of  our  society 
and  our  population  lie  in  these  countries; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  In  keeping  with  our  national 
tradition  that  the  American  people  manifest 
its  interest  in  the  freedom  of  other  nations: 

"Now,  therefore  I.  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
16.  1961,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  St,Ttes 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  p>eoples  for  na- 
tional independence  and  freedom." 


America  Pauses  To  Reaffirm   Piedj^e  of 
Freedom  for  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Missomi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  July  16-22  marks  the  third  ob- 
.servance  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  a  time 
for  Americans  to  pause  and,  remember- 
ing the  blessings  which  freedom  has 
given  us.  reaffirm  our  determination  that 
freedom  shall  return  to  the  many  nations 
and  millions  of  people  now  crushed  un- 
der the  oppressive  imp>erialism  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  cruelest  and  most 
complete  colonialism  of  the  modern 
world  is  found  in  that  ring  of  unfortu- 
nate countries  which  have  succumbed 
to  the  force  of  Soviet  arms  or  the  in- 
trigues of  Soviet  subversion.  The  free 
world  cannot  be  safe  and  America  can- 
not rest  until  these  oppressed  nations 
are  once  more  free. 

To  carry  out  its  role  in  the  effort  to 
bring  freedom  to  the  captive  nations. 
American  must  face  its  responsibilities 


squarely.  We  must  let  the  leaders  of  the 
So  vet  Union  know  that  our  determina- 
tion that  the  world  shall  be  free  is  no 
less  strong  than  is  theirs  that  it  shall 
be  slave.  We  must  make  it  clear, 
through  firmness  in  our  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  leaders  and  wisdom  m  our 
domestic  and  foreign  policies,  that  we 
shall  not  abandon  the  goal  which  we 
liave  set  for  ourselves. 

Further,  we  must  let  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  know  of  our  determina- 
tion. We  must  let  them  know  that  the 
free  world  is  in  sympathy  with  their 
desire  to  regain  that  most  precious 
commodity,  freedom  from  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  oppression.  Tyranny  cannot 
stand  against  a  i^eople  who  will  be  free. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  July  15. 1961: 

Washington  Report 
I  By   Congressman   Bruce   Alcer    Fifth   Dis- 
trict. Texas) 

Congressman  Walter  Judd,  of  Minnesota, 
was  guest  on  my  TV  report  this  week  The 
report  Is  made  possible  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  WFAA-TV.  For  those  who  missed 
the  telecast  on  Sunday  morning.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  borrow  the  film  for  showing  to 
schools,  discussion  groups,  and  other  organi- 
ziitlons.  Arrangements  for  borrowing  the  TV 
report  may  be  made  through  the  Republican 
Headquarters,  4107  Lemmon  Avenue. 

Congressman  Judd  warned  that  we  must 
stand  firm  in  Berlin  or  risk  losing  our  free- 
dom within  a  matter  of  months.  Dr.  Judd 
said  There  Is  the  risk  of  war  if  we  stand 
firm  In  Berlin,  but  there  Is  also  hope." 

TliC  American  people  and  our  Government 
leaders  can  afford  no  further  appeasement  of 
the  Comm.unlsts.  We  are  already  at  war,  a 
war  which  we  are  certain  to  lose  unless  we 
have  the  will  to  win  it  and  clearly  demon- 
strate that  will  to  Khrushchev  now,  before 
he  goes  too  far  t-o  back  down.  To  help  Amer- 
ica chart  a  course  for  victory,  I  introduced 
in  the  House,  along  with  Congressman 
John  Pillion,  of  New  York,  and  Congress- 
man Don  Bruce,  of  Indiana,  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  American  people  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  communism.  The 
Joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
448,  "Expressing  declaration  of  will  of  the 
American  people  and  purpose  of  their  Gov- 
ernment to  achieve  complete  victory  over  the 
forces  of  the  world  Communist  movement  " 
It  concludes  with  this  powerful  and  direct 
st.itement : 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  a  state  of  hostility 
exists,  and.  finding  no  longer  tolerab'.e  the 
abuses  and  usurpations  of  the  global  aggres- 
sion unjustly  thrust  upon  men  by  the  world 
Communist  movement.  In  order  to  bring 
]>eace  and  security  to  this  Nation  and  the 
family  of  nations  and  to  realize  the  hopes  ex- 
pressed m  law  for  the  freedom  of  Communist- 
enslaved  peoples.  It  hereby  Is  and  henceforth 
shall  be.  the  Indomitable  national  wUl  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  unswerving  purpose  of  their  Government 
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to  achiers  complete  rlctory  over  the  forces 
of  tto*  world  Ckxnmunlst  movement  in  all 
Its  nameB.  Its  parties,  and  sections,  and  to 
tbls  great  and  we  urge  slmUar  action  by  all 
independent  nations  and  humbly  beseech 
the  strength  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  shall  prepare 
for  the  approval  of  Ckjngress,  a  program  to 
achieve  this  total  victory." 

Congress  can  adopt  and  the  American  peo- 
ple can  support  no  more  important  resolu- 
tion than  this  one.  Our  will  to  fight  now  to 
protect  our  freedom  m\ist  be  as  great  as  the 
purpose  of  our  forefathers  when  they  set 
forth,  in  the  resolution  which  became  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  their  will  to 
resist  tyranny  and  oppression.  All  the  other 
problems  we  face  will  be  of  no  consequence  If 
we  lose  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
with  the  Conununists. 

All  of  my  efforts  in  Congress  and  as  a 
patriotic  citl»en,  are  directed  toward  this 
end.  In  order  to  achieve  total  victory  we 
must  refuse  to  yield  a  single  inch  more  of 
territory  (ours  or  that  of  anybody  else)  to 
the  Communists.  We  must  be  ready  to 
flght  in  Berlin;  we  must  halt  the  spread  of 
Communist  Imperialism  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  we  must  cut  out  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  our  own  Gtovermnent  and 
promote  a  strong  and  sound  economy  at 
home;  it  is  imperative  that  we  protect  the 
freedom  of  our  own  people  from  bureaucratic 
control  by  social  planners  who  would  have 
us  fight  communism  by  adopting  socialistic 
programs. 

Our  greatest  weapon  against  communism  is 
our  own  system  of  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise. A  strong  America,  operating  upon 
the  principles  which  guarantee  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  put  the  dignity  of  man 
above  the  power  of  the  state  can  never  lose 
a  war  against  an  enemy  which  recognizes 
nothing  but  the  power  of  the  state,  which 
embraces  the  Communist  philosophy  that 
man  does  not  have  an  Immortal  soul,  but  is 
merely  a  higher  species  of  animal  life,  that 
robs  the  Individual  of  initiative,  that  holds 
every  man  a  slave  to  a  hand-picked  hierarchy. 
Only  free  men  can  have  the  indomitable  will 
to  pledge  "their  lives,  their  property  and 
their  sacred  honor,"  tn  defense  of  a  cause. 

House  Joint  Resolution  448  reminds  the 
Nation  of  its  heritage  and,  most  important, 
calls  upon  the  President  to  map  a  blueprint 
for  victory.  This,  so  far,  we  have  lacked  and 
without  the  purpose  and  the  blueprint,  we 
cannot  achieve  victory.  Every  patriotic 
American  should  do  his  part  in  urging  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  victory  resolution.  You 
can  help  by  getting  your  friends  in  every 
section  of  the  country  to  write  to  their  own 
Representatives,  iirging  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution and  support  of  all  legislation  which 
will  protect  our  American  way  of  life. 

«BZAT   TRXrrHS 

"Tour  representative  owes  you,  not  his 
Industry  only,  but  his  Judgment;  and  he 
betrays  instead  of  serving  you  if  he  sacri- 
fices It  to  your  opinion." — Edbtctwb  Bttukk. 


Farm  Boreaa  Opposes  Back-Door  Foreign 
Aid  Expenditures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINOTOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^S 

Monday.  July  17, 1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  interest  in  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  News  that  this 
organization  supports  congressional  con- 


trol over  foreign  aid  expenditures.  Espe- 
cially I  was  glad  to  note  the  opposition 
to  use  of  repayments  under  past  foi-eign 
loans  for  additional  foreign  aid.  Right- 
fully the  Farm  Bureau  took  the  position 
that  such  funds  should  be  returned  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  Farm  Bureau  urged  Congress  to 
refuse  funds  for  the  United  Nations 
Sf)ecial  Fund,  which  has  granted  over 
$1.15  million  to  assist  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment In  agricultural  research.  They 
said: 

We  are  opposed  to  using  XJB.  money  for 
the  purjxwe  of  assisting  Castro  In  his  efforts 
to  collectivize  Cuban  agriculture. 

In  summary,  the  farm  organization's 
representatives  asked  the  committee: 

First.  To  make  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
posals most  effective  in  the  defense 
against  Communist  aggression. 

Second.  To  maintain  and  strengthen 
congressional  authority  over  the  pro- 
gram. 

Third.  To  reflect  the  critical  need  for 
reducing  Federal  expenditures. 


Rcsdts  of  a  Poll:  29tk  Peaasylvania 
Confrefsional  District 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or   PKKNSTXTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.1961 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  been 
taking  polls  in  my  district  of  pubhc 
opinion  on  cuiTent  national  issues  since 
1939.  Over  the  years  we  have  perfected 
our  methods  to  the  point  where  we  feel 
we  are  actually  taking  a  referendum  on 
the  questions  asked. 

My  29th  Pennsylvania  Congressional 
District  is  almost  evenly  divided  between 
registered  Republicans  and  registered 
Democrats.  It  is  a  tjrpical  metropolitan 
area  with  a  very  small  farm  segment  in 
the  outlying  townships.  The  suburban 
population  considerably  outnumbers  the 
actual  city — Pittsburgh — population  but 
is  heavily  industrialized  along  the  Al- 
legheny Eind  Ohio  Rivers. 

I  recommend  these  polls  to  my  col- 
leagues as  the  best  antidote  for  pressure 
propaganda  and  an  excellent  way  to 
keep  informed  as  to  what  the  folks  back 
home  are  really  thinking. 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  questions 
just  sent  out  and  a  percentage  tabula- 
tion of  the  yes-and-no  votes  received 
over  the  signatures  of  some  14.000  re- 
spondents. 

1.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  piibllc  edu- 
cation below  the  college  level?  Ye«.  44  per- 
cent; no,  56  percent. 

2.  Should  Federal  aid  be  extended  to  pri- 
vate schools?  Tee,  15  percent;  no,  85  per- 
cent. 

T.  To  segregated  schools?  Yes,  19  percent; 
no,  81  percent. 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  Tractors  for  Prison- 
ers project  if  not  terminated  by  Castro? 
Yes.  16  percent;  no,  84  percent. 

5.  Do  you  think  ths  Peace  Corpe  should 
be  authorized  by  Congress?  Yes,  52  percent; 
no,  48  percent. 


6.  Should  medical  care  for  the  aged  be 
financed  through  social  security  (Forand 
plan)  rather  than  some  other  way?  Yes.  55 
percent;  no,  45  percent. 

7.  Total  spending  In  the  next  fiscal  year 
wUI  result  in  a  considerable  deficit.  Do  you 
think  this  is  good  for  the  economy?  Yes, 
11  percent;  no,  89  percent. 

8.  Would  you  favor  increasing  taxes,  rather 
tlian  increasing  the  njitlonjU  debt,  to  finance  A' 
the   New  Frontier   programs.     Yes,  43   per- 
cent; no.  57  percent. 

9.  Do  you  prefer  to  keep  the  Federal  high- 
way program  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  even 
If  this  means  keeping  the  4-cent-per -gallon 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline?  Yes,  ©1  percent;  no, 
9  percent. 

10.  President  Kennedy  has  requested  a 
substantial  increase  In  foreign  aid.  Should 
It  be  granted?  Yes,  24  percent;  no,  76  per- 
cent. 

11.  Would  you  favor  a  crash  program  to 
try  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon?  Yes.  28  per- 
cent; no,  73  percent. 

12.  Do  you  favor  utilizing  American  troops 
to  prevent  further  Communist  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia?  Yea,  57  percent;  no,  43  per- 
cent. 

13.  Do  you  think  President  Kennedy  is  do- 
ing a  good  Job  as  regards  foreign  policy? 
Yes.  43  percent;  no,  S7  percent. 

14.  As  regards  domestic  i>ollcy?  Yes.  44 
percent;    no,   66  percent. 


Some  Sij^wficaBt  Activities  of  the  House 
Sw»»^  Bosiacss  GtflSfluttco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.1961 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  on 
special  occasions  that  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  not  aware  of  the 
work  which  is  being  done  by  the  com- 
mittee and  that  such  Members  would 
welcome  information  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  committee.  Accordingly, 
this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  highlight- 
ing important  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  committee  In  continuation 
and  furtherance  of  its  dedication  to  the 
interests  and  problems  of  all  American 
small  businesses.  This  is  the  first  of  such 
reports,  and  contains  information  with 
respect  to  much  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

The  Small  Business  Committee,  having 
been  created  by  the  House  as  a  service 
and  investigating  committee,  all  of  thf 
activities  listed  below,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, were  initiated  at  the  request  of 
individual  Members  of  the  House. 

I.    IMCILL   ASSISTANCK 

In  a  case  brought  to  the  attenticm  of 
the  committee  by  several  CDngreflsnen 
from  a  Middle  Western  State,  a  small 
businessman  operating  a  mllUng  com- 
pany found  himself  In  dire  need  of  a 
majiimum  loan  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing his  producUoQ  and  OTPftnding 
his  facilities  in  order  to  provide  a  liveli- 
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hood  for  about  150  people  in  an  area 
which  has  long  been  suffering  from 
severe  unemployment.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  had  already  de- 
clined to  make  a  loan  in  a  much  smaller 
amount  when  the  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  conferred  at  great  length  and 
on  several  occasions  with  the  officials  of 
SBA  and  the  proposed  borrower,  in  an 
effort  to  find  some  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. With  the  very  willinia  cooperation 
of  SBA.  a  careful  review  and  recon- 
sideration of  the  entire  case  was  ordered, 
with  the  result  that  SBA.  in  participa- 
tion with  local  banks,  was  able  to  ap- 
prove a  loan  totaling  $388,000,  which 
will  not  only  provide  sorely  needed  im- 
mediate relief  in  the  depressed  area,  but 
will  undoubtedly  increa.se  employment 
opportunities    in    that    section    of    the 

counti-y. 

In  another  case,  involving  a  small 
meatpacking  concern  located  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  country  in  a  severely  de- 
pressed labor  area,  the  firm  had  applied 
to  SBA  for  a  loan  to  enable  it  to  continue 
in  business  and  provide  employment  for 
some  450  people.  At  the  time  the  case 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  the  loan  applicant  had  been 
operating  under  chapter  XI  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  for  some  time  which,  of 
course,  made  the  problems  involved  much 
more  complicated  and  difficult  of  solu- 
tion. After  several  meetings  between 
SBA  officials,  officers  of  the  proposed  bor- 
i-ower,  counsel  for  the  applicant,  counsel 
for  its  creditors,  and  the  committee,  ar- 
rangements were  worked  out  whereby 
SBA  was  able  to  approve  a  loan  large 
enough  to  enable  the  company  to  get 
back  on  its  feet  and  continue  its  employ, 
ment  of  the  great  many  persons  who 
were  on  the  verge  of  swellinti  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

When  speaking  of  employees,  one 
should  also  consider  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  each  family  who  will  benefit  from 
the  continuance  of  the  bu.siness.  These 
are  but  two  examples  of  the  great  many 
loan  sei-vice  request.?  received  by  the 
committee. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  outstand- 
ing examples  of  assistance  rendered  by 
the  committee  to  individual  small  busi- 
ness concenu.  literally  hundreds  of 
telephonic  and  personal  requests  for  in- 
formation and  advice  with  respect  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Act  and 
the  policies  and  programs  of  the  SBA 
are  received  and  answered  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

These  calls  included  .scores  of  in- 
quiries and  requests  from  Members  of 
the  House. 

n.   PROCVREMENT    .\SSISTANCE 

On  one  occasion  the  committee  was 
requested  to  a.ssist  two  small  construc- 
tion companies  in  a  Middle  Western 
State,  which  were  bidding,  under  a  small 
business  set-aside  procurement,  for  con- 
tracts for  the  building  of  a  bridge  and 
roadway  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Bids  for  each  job  had  also  been 
submitted  by  two  other  concerns  who 
claimed  to  be  small  and  not  affiliated. 
The  Department  of  Defense  awarded 
the  contracts  to  the  small  business  con- 
cerns, but  the  other  bidders  filed  an  ap- 


peal from  such  awards  with  the  Size 
Appeals  Board  of  the  SBA,  asserting 
their  status  as  independent  small  busi- 
ness concerns.  At  the  request  of  sev- 
eral Members  of  the  House,  the  com- 
mittee spent  many  hours  going  over  the 
problems  with  officials  of  the  small 
business  firm  and  SBA  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine the  facts  involved  and  to  assist 
the  small  concerns.  As  a  re.sult  of  a 
brief,  and  exhibits,  which  were  prepared 
by  the  small  businessmen,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  committee,  and  sub- 
mitted to  SBA,  the  appeal  of  the  large 
bidders  was  rejected,  and  the  contract 
went  to  the  small  firm,  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  an  effort  by  a  business  con- 
cern to  disguise  its  affiliations  and  hold 
itself  out  as  eligible  for  bidding  as  a 
small  business  concern.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  Appeals  Board  ol  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  this  case  has 
set  a  precedent,  as  a  test  case  establish- 
ing the  policy  that  large  businesses  will 
not  be  permitted  to  break  up  tneir  affilia- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  tak.ng  advan- 
tage of  the  small  business  set -aside  pro- 
cui-ement  programs. 

Shortly  prior  to  the  end  ol  this  fiscal 
year,  on  June  30,  a  small  business  con- 
cei-n  in  an  Eastern  State  presented  the 
commi.lee  through  a  member,  with  a 
request  for  immediate  assistance  in  a 
procurement  matter.  It  apf>eared  that 
the  small  firm  had  been  working  for 
many  months  on  research  and  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  a  new  compli- 
cated and  technical  electronic  device  for 
the  Department  of  Defens<;.  In  the 
course  of  such  work,  the  company  had 
invested  a  large  amount  of  its  own  f  imds. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  time  came  for  a 
contract  to  be  awarded  for  the  item, 
which  had  to  be  obligated  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  small  con- 
cern was  notified  that  the  Department 
was  considering  giving  the  contract  to  a 
very  lai-ge  foreign  corporate  combine, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both  man- 
ufacturers were  admittedly  capable  of 
performing  the  job,  which  v.as  not  to 
be  subject  to  competitive  bidding.  The 
committee  immediately  conf(>rred  with 
officials  of  the  small  concern  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  After  discus- 
sions between  the  committee  and  the  De- 
partment, which  continued  through 
June  29.  1961,  the  Department  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  the  American  small 
business  firm,  to  which  the  contract  was 
awarded,  resulting  in  the  employment  of 
about  175  persons  in  an  area  in  which 
the  labor  surplus  was  growing. 

The  above  instances  are  merely  ex- 
amples of  the  daily  services  of  the  com- 
mittee in  providing  information,  advice, 
and  active  assistance  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community  in  its  efforts  to  obtain 
a  greater  share  of  the  Govern.Tient  pro- 
curement dollar.  In  this  connection,  as 
many  Members  of  the  House  are  aware, 
there  has  been  a  concerted  effort  in  the 
past  few  months,  to  eliminate  Crovern- 
ment  construction  procurements  from 
the  small  business  set-aside  pro-ams. 
Members  of  the  committee  ;.iave  been 
vigorously  and  actively  opposing  these 
proposals  in  every  practicable  way  pos- 
sible. 


m.    INVESTIGATIONS    AND    HEAKINGS 

A  special  subcommittee  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  investigating  com- 
plaints received  by  numerous  Members 
of  the  House  from  small  business  proc- 
essors of  dairy  products.  The  large 
chain  stores  and  biggest  processors  and 
marketers  of  such  products  have  been 
following  the  unfair  practice  through- 
out the  country  of  using  fluid  milk  as  a 
loss  leader  sales  item  and  have  indulged 
in  discriminatory  pricing  and  sales  be- 
low cost  in  practically  every  area  of  the 
Nation.  As  a  result  of  the  innumerable 
complaints  received,  field  investigations 
have  been  made  in  East  St.  Louis  and 
southern  Illinois.  Detroit,  Mich.,  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  Colorado 
Springs,  and  Denver,  Colo.,  and  in  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.,  all  covering  the  con- 
certed effort  to  drive  the  small  producer 
and  processor  of  milk  out  of  the  market. 
These  investigations  have  indicated  very 
clearly  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  127  introduced  by  Congressman 
Patman.  of  Texas,  to  save  the  small  con- 
cerns in  this  and  other  industries  by 
providing  relief  fi-om  monopolistic  tend- 
encies. 

Another  special  subcommittee,  at  the 
request  of  Members  of  the  House,  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  alleged  un- 
fair pricing  practices  being  followed  by 
certain  soft  drink  bottlers  in  the  Waco. 
Tex.,  area.  Within  a  week  after  the  field 
investigation,  which  substantiated  the 
charges,  a  fully  documented  case  on  the 
subject  was  sent  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  consideration  and  ap- 
propriate action. 

Additionally,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  introduced  and  are  urging  the 
enactment  of  many  other  constructive 
bills,  such  as  H.R.  1233  and  H.R.  3470. 
for  the  relief  of  small  businessmen  from 
the  concerted  and  nationwide  drive  to 
force  them  to  the  wall. 

IV.    MISCELLANEOUS    ACTIVITIES 

The  committee  worked  vigorously  to 
obtain  restoration  of  a  cut  proposed  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  which  decrease 
would  have  seriously  hampered  the  lend- 
ing activities  of  this  agency  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

An  arrangement  has  been  worked  out 
between  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
whereby  complaints  relating  to  unfair 
trade  practices  made  to  the  many  field 
offices  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion are  transmitted  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  has  a  very 
limited  number  of  regional  offices. 

The  several  subcommittees  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  are  formulat- 
ing agenda  and  plans  for  hearings,  as- 
signing staff  projects,  and  taking  other 
actions  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community. 

In  May  the  committee  announced  an 
investigation  into  the  effect  of  the  for- 
eign crude  oil  import  program  upon  the 
small  business  producers  of  oil  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  proposed  hearings 
upon  the  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tions. Extensive  preparations  have  since 
been  made  for  this  project  and  others 
are  underway. 
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The  committee  arranged  and  conduct- 
ed a  meeting  for  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  hear  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  dis- 
cuss the  programs,  activities,  smd  so  forth 
of  that  agency.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended  by  Members  of  the  House,  and 
Administrator  John  E.  Home's  state- 
ments were  well  received  by  all  those 
present,  many  of  whom  subsequently 
commented  favorably  to  the  committee. 


Problem  of  Space  Satellite  CommDoica- 
tion  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CAlJCrORNIA 

IN  I'HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17, 1961 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  30  of  this  year  I  gave  a  floor 
speech  entitled  "Free  Competitive  En- 
terprise and  the  Amei'ican  Telephone  k 
Telegraph  Co."    At  that  time  I  stated: 

America  has  grown  to  greatness  under  the 
free  competitive  enterprise  system. 

It  is  this  economic  system  •which  we  offer 
as  the  free  world's  alternative  to  state  con- 
trol and  monopolies  of  the  Communist  and 
Fascist  states  of  the  world. 

Yet  we  permit  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  and  the  Bell  System  com- 
panies to  operate  as  monopolies  under  state 
control.  Monopolies  are  allowed  in  the  pub- 
licly regulated  areas  of  our  economy  to  best 
serve  the  public  Interest.  However,  in  the 
operation  of  such  monopolies  many  times 
the  public  Interest  Is  not  protected,  let  alone 
best  served . 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
and  the  Bell  System  companies  are  the  ma- 
jor operators  of  telephonic  communications 
in  the  United  States.  All  oversea  voice 
communications  are  provided  by  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  At  present 
it  is  seeking  worldwide  monopoly  in  using 
communications  satellites  to  provide  com- 
mercial telephone,  television,  data,  radio, 
and  global  communications. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
now  is  pushing  vigorously  for  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  space  agency  and  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
in  orbiting  a  communications  satellite.  It 
could  exclude  all  potential  competitors  from 
being  able  to  operate.  Furthermore,  if  suc- 
cessful in  this  venture  it  would  add  fuel  to 
the  Are  that  the  U.S.  worldwide  communica- 
tions satellite  program  Is  devised  to  enrich 
the  private  communications  Interest  rather 
than  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  believe  It  is  time  to  take  stock  of  what 
is  going  on.  The  Congress  should  decide 
whether  there  will  be  competition  in  satel- 
lite communications  systems  which  will  af- 
fect the  entire  world  or  shall  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  be  granted,  also, 
this  monopoly,  allegedly  under  Government 
regulation  or  control.  In  any  event,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  public  interest  be  best 
served. 

The  Congress — the  House  and  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittees— and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  promptly  should  study  and 
resolve  what  this  country's  policy  should 
be.  It  is  necessary,  for  such  a  policy 
directly  concerns  our  international  rela- 
tions, foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
allocation  of  frequency  bands,  electronic 


and  communication  equipment  manu- 
facture and,  of  course,  areas  of  national 
defense. 

We  are  moving  rapidly  into  new  fron- 
tiers. Communication  technology  is  ad- 
vancing so  fast  that  its  impact  upon  the 
communications  industry  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  tremendous.  Yet 
our  communications  system  is  regulated 
by  policies  and  statutes  that  were  appli- 
cable to  communication  technology  of 
the  1940s. 

The  Congress  must  act  now  to  declare 
and  implement  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  regulation  of  communica- 
tions facilities  and  weather  observation 
activities. 

It  is  predicted  that  worldwide  com- 
munications using  space  satellites  will 
easily  constitute  a  $10  to  SI 00  billion  a 
year  business  10  to  15  year"  from  now. 
This  is  big  business. 

It  is  predicted  that  satellite  communi- 
cation will  revolutionize  both  interna- 
tional and  domestic  communications.  It 
is  said  that  earth  satellite  relays  will  bo 
employed  in  relation  to  broadcasting — 
voice  and  television  communication — 
meteorological  communication,  naviga- 
tional communication,  aircraft  and 
aerospace  craft  communications  relat- 
ing to  safety — Federal  Aviation  Ak'ency 
statutory  area  of  operation — radio 
astronomy,  active  and  passive  communi- 
cation relays,  space  vehicle  and  research 
guides,  control  tracking,  and  telemeter- 
ing of  space  vehicle*.  It  is  obviou.s 
communication  satellites  will  affect 
everyday  aspects  of  our  life,  as  we  pro- 
gress into  space  and  our  future  of  life. 

Past  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  regulate,  in  the  public 
interest,  the  operations  of  communica- 
tions facilities  have  been  lai-gely  un- 
successful. 

At  present  the  Department  of  Defense 
reserves  to  itself  a  great  percentage  of 
the  United  States  communication  opera- 
tions, including  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national. The  Department  usually  oper- 
ates in  the  communication  field  without 
concern  for  our  foreign  policy,  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  civilian  communication 
laws,  or  the  impact  of  its  operations  upon 
the  frequency  bands  allocated  to  the 
United  States  by  international  agree- 
ment. It  is  possible  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  acting  administrative- 
ly, might  hamper  or  engage  in  activities 
in  conflict  with  statutory  policy.  This 
is  an  additional  compelling  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  a  national  policy  enacted 
by  the  Congress  which  will  govern,  coor- 
dinate, and  control  the  entire  conununi- 
cations  programs  of  the  United  States. 

A  major  portion  of  my  floor  speech  of 
March  30.  1961.  dealt  with  the  consent 
decree  judgment  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  entered  into  with  tJie  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  on  January 
24,  1956.  This  consent  decree  accom- 
plished little,  if  anything,  in  the  public 
interest.  The  terms  of  a  con.sent  decree 
once  entered  into  binds  the  Government 
and  remains  intact  a^  to  the  matters 
covered  unless  the  other  parties  to  the 
decree  a^ree  to  modification.  Thus,  in 
the  AT.  &  T.  consent  decree,  in  allegedly 
attempting  to  protect  the  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  system,  the  Justice  De- 


partment, acting  for  the  Government, 
legalized  Western  Electric  Co.  as  a  mo- 
nopoly by  this  consent  decree  judgment. 
The  result  reached  in  the  consent  decree 
was  certainly  contrary  to  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  patent 
statutes,  and  the  public  interest. 

To  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  such 
consent  decrees,  as  the  one  with  A.T.  k  T.. 
the  Department  of  Justice  recently 
adopted  a  regulation  that  ail  proposed 
antitrust  consent  decrees  prior  to  adop- 
tion by  the  court  would  be  publicly  avail- 
able for  30  days  so  that  all  interested 
parties  might  express  their  views.  By 
.such  public  scrutiny  it  is  hoped  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  further  protected. 
This.  too.  I  believe,  is  a  step  forward  by 
the  present  administration. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  as- 
certain t'le  reasonableness  of  rates 
charged  by  A.T.  k  T.  for  such  essential 
services  as  oversea  communications  and 
the  transmission  of  TV  programs. 

I  know  that  this  administration  is  cap- 
able of  other  constructive  action  in  the 
public  interest,  based  on  the  following 
facts:  In  my  floor  speech  on  March  30. 
1961.  I  pointed  out  that  "the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  also  has 
never  determined  the  reasonableness  of 
tariff  rates  for  oversea  telephone  serv- 
ice, presently  over  $25  million  a  year  busi- 
ness, and  increasing  with  each  year." 
On  Friday,  July  7,  1961.  the  FCC  made 
public  a  letter  to  A.T.  k  T.,  dated  June 
30,  1961,  in  which  it  asked  A.T.  t  T.  to 
go  forward  promptly  with  a  cost  study 
on  its  oversea  communications  services 
to  reflect  the  current  level  of  earnings  on 
tills  international  business.  The  Com- 
mission has  asked  for  this  study  because 
it  admits  it  has  never  had  sufficient  data 
in  the  past  on  which  to  properly  evaluate 
earnings  of  A.T.  &  T.  on  oversea  com- 
munication services.  It  is  the  PCC"s 
function  to  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  service  rates,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  new  administration  that  it  is  moving 
forward. 

I  also  pointed  out  in  my  previous 
sppoch  that  "the  absence  of  effective  con- 
trol on  any  particular  area  of  an  overall 
operation  can  tend  to  defeat  regulatory 
efforts  in  another  area.  For  example. 
AT.  k  T.  could  order  their  manufactur- 
ing subsidiary',  Western  Electric,  to  adopt 
policies  and  prices  which  would  make 
A.T.  k  T.'s  alleged  reasonable  service 
rates  actually  unreasonable."  The  FCC 
has  taken  note  of  this  fact  for  it  has 
notified  Western  Electric  Co.  that  its 
earnings  on  net  investment  allocated  to 
Bell  Telephone  System  business  was  such 
that  it  warrants  an  immediate  reduction 
in  prices  charged  the  Bell  companies. 
Western  Electrlc's  earnings  are  reflected 
as  part  of  the  Bell  System  companies' 
costs  and,  as  such,  are  a  factor  in  tele- 
phone ratemaking.  The  Commission 
urged  that  Western  Electric  give  serkms 
and  immediate  consideration  to  the  nat- 
ter of  reducing  current  prices  to  the  Bell 
System  companies  and  to  making  retro- 
active adjustments  in  1960  billings  to  the 
Bell  System  companies.  This  is  also  a 
step  forward  that  should  benefit  the 
public  and  undertaken  by  the  FCC  under 
the  present  administration. 
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As  the  fuU  text  of  the  FCCs  initial 
decision  In  ttie  "private  line  case"  is  un- 
available, It  is  imwise  to  pass  judgment 
on  this  action.  Prior  to  1958  the  FCC 
had  never  determined  whether  the  tariff 
rates  charged  the  Government  for  the 
use  of  the  private  line  services  were  rea- 
sonable. However,  it  appears  that  the 
Commission  under  this  administration 
is  meeting  it!  responsibility  that  the 
Congress  deleirated  to  determine  in  its 
judgment  whether  the  tariff  rates  for 
private  line  telegraph  and  or  telephonic 
services  are  resisonable.  Furthermore,  it 
appears  that  tiie  Commission  now  seri- 
ously consideis  the  potential  competi- 
tive and  antitrust  factors  that  relate  to 
its  action.  For  in  this  initial  decision 
the  PCC  adopted  rates  which  are  in- 
tended to  avoid  any  unwarranted  under - 
pricing  by  the  carriers  of  their  competi- 
tive services,  insure  the  future  benefits 
of  competitive  service  offerings  in  the 
form  of  the  rates  shown  by  the  lower 
costs  of  either  AT.  k  T.  or  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co..  and  make  inter- 
city channel  rates  more  consistent  with 
costs  of  furnishing  such  facilities.  It  is 
to  be  desired  that  the  FCC  continue  to 
take  positive  forward  steps  such  as  con- 
sidering the  potential  competition,  pric- 
ing, and  the  benefits  of  competition  in 
establishing  it.s  policy  regarding  commu- 
mcations  satellites. 

All  these  actions  are  positive  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  Yet  there  is  still 
much  to  do.  With  the  rapid  advent  of 
the  space  age  and  communication  and 
weather  satellites,  it  is  essential  that  an 
overall  study  in  policy  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  mefisures  required  to  protect 
the  public  interest  in  these  new  areas  of 
technology.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
present  administration  immediately  act 
and  provide  the  leadership  of  which  it 
has  shown  it  L<>  capable. 

Federal  Com  i«ttktcatioits  Commission, 
WASHimrroN,  DC. — Repokt  No.  861 — Now- 
broadcast  an:)  General  Acnows,  JutT  6. 
1961 

(The  Commission  en  banc,  by  Commis- 
sioners Minow  (Chairman).  Hyde,  Bartley, 
Lee,  Craven,  Ford,  and  Cross,  took  the  fol- 
lowing actions  on  July  6: ) 

"iNrriAL  DECISION  IN  rmiVATX  UNC  CASE 
AOOPTZD 

"The  Oommlaslon  udopt^d  its  initial  de- 
cisk>n  In  the  private  line  case  (dockets  11645 
and  11640).  Private  line  rate  adjustments, 
autliortzed  and  prescribed,  are  expected  to 
result  In  decreased  annual  revenues  of  about 
$12  million  for  the  telephone  grade  services 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co ,  and  in  increased  annual  revenues  of 
about  $2.7  milllcin  and  tTSOXKX)  for  the  tele- 
graph grade  services  of  A.T.  ti  T.  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  respectively. 
The  foregoing  eraownts  are  based  on  the 
test  period  business  volumes  used  In  the 
proceeding,  as  distinguished  from  current 
volumes. 

"The  Commission  Is  prescribing  certain 
rates  In  order  to:  (a)  avoid  any  unwarranted 
underprlcing  by  the  carriers  o*  their  oom- 
petitive  services;  (b)  Insure  to  the  rate- 
payers the  benefits  of  competitive  service 
offerings  in  the  form  of  the  rates  Indicated 
by  the  lower  costs  of  either  carrier;  and  (c) 
make  intercity  channel  rates  more  consist- 
ent wl^  costs  of  furnishing  such  facilities. 
A  reTlsed  and  shnpllfled  telegraph  diannel 
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rate  structure  la  b^ng  prcecrlt-ed  more  In 
line  with  the  existing  t^ephonc  rate  struc- 
ture and  more  in  keeping  with  the  current 
state  oX  the  art  of  Xurniahlng  private  line 
services. 

"The  Commission  rejected  the  proposal  of 
the  press  for  a  special  reduced  rate  classifi- 
cation. 

"Proposed  tariff  schedules  implementing 
the  requirements  of  the  Initial  decision  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Commisiiion  axKl  ail 
the  parties  to  the  proceeding  on  or  before 
Augiist  15,  1961.  Comments  en  the  pro- 
posed schedules,  as  well  as  exce]>tions  to,  or 
statements  In  support  of.  the  initial  deci- 
sion, are  to  t>e  filed  on  or  befort*  September 
15.  1961. •■ 

The  fuU  text  of  the  iniUal  decision  wUl 
not  be  avaliabie  for  about  a  week  because 
of  the  time  required  lor  reprod  action. 

COMMON    CARKICa    EMPLOYEE    REPORTS 

By  report  and  order,  the  Commission 
amended  rule  part  61  (occupational  classi- 
fication and  compensation  of  employees  of 
class  A  and  class  B  telephone  companies) 
and  schedule  70C  of  Telephone  Annual  He- 
port  Form  M,  to  change  the  ar.nual  count 
of  employees  to  December  31  Ini.tead  of  the 
last  norma!  business  day  of  October,  and  to 
make  certain  other  minor  chacg:e8  (docket 
14000) .  The  action  incorporates  appropriate 
changes  In  the  schedules  pertaining  to 
wages  and  hours  of  employees  In  annual 
report  forms  M.  O,  and  R  for  telephone  and 
telegraph  carrters  (docket  13459).  The  lat- 
ter proceeding  said  that  this  would  be  done 
without  recourse  to  further  rulemaking 
when  the  minimum  wage  law  was  amended. 

ucrrai  to  westoui  eixctsic  oo. 

The  Commission  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Western  Electric  Co.  in  oon- 
nectlon  with  Its  earnings  on  Bell  Telephone 
System  business: 

"Hm  Commission  has  noted  the  level  of 
earnings  experlenoed  by  jrour  company  for 
the  year  1960  which,  according  to  your  re- 
ports, atnounted  to  10.2  percent  on  net  in- 
vestment allocated  to  BeU  business.  This 
reported  level  of  earnings  in  tht;  opinion  of 
the  C<»iunission  warrants  an  immediate  re- 
duction as  hereinafter  Indicated.  In  view 
at  our  previous  oorrespondence  and  discus- 
sions we  <lo  not  feel  that  it  is  iieoesssry  to 
repeat  the  reasons  (or  our  ooncem  in  this 
matter. 

"While  we  have  never  expressed  an  opin- 
ion as  to  whai  oonsUtutes  a  {iroper  level 
of  earning  (or  your  oompeny  on  BeU  busi- 
ness, we  have  no  besttancy  In  ooncludlng 
at  this  time  that  your  return  Vv  the  year 
1960  appears  cxcealfe.  Tou  will  recall  that 
the  Commission  last  had  occasion  to  write 
you,  on  January  8,  1968.  in  coan<KtloD  with 
a  price  increase  which  yon  placed  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1966,  amounting  aa  approxi- 
mately $37  mlUlon  based  on  tbe  volume 
of  business  at  that  time.  In  tho  course  of 
correspondence  pursuant  to  this  letter  you 
Indicated  that  your  goal  for  the  ywir  1958 
was  a  return  in  the  neighborhxxl  of  9.4 
percent  on  BeU  business  which  was  the  ap- 
proximate return  average  during  the  period 
1947-56.  For  the  most  recent  10-year  pe- 
riod, excluding  1960,  the  year  under  review. 
your  earnings  on  this  business  a\eraged  8.9 
percent.  Our  citing  of  these  returns  Is  not 
to  be  ooostroed  as  meaning  that  we  do  not 
regard  them  as  being  questioniibly  hlgti. 
They  merely  demonstrate  to  us  that  your 
current  lev«i  of  earning  Justlflet  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices  charged  the  Bell  cocapanlea. 

"In  view  of  the  faregolng.  It  is  urged  tiuit 
you  give  serious  and  immediate  considera- 
tion to  the  matter  of  reducing  yo\ir  current 
prices  to  the  Bell  companies  and  \o  making 
retroactive  adjustments  In  your  1960  billings 
to  such  companies. 


Fkdduu.  OomnrincATaatrs 


:ow, 

Wmah*M§ton.  D,C^  June  i»,  19€1. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Kappel. 

Frtsident,  Aimeriomn  TelejAone  A  Telegraph 
Co.,  New  York,  M.T. 

T^AM.  Sir:  The  Onrnmlfton  by  letter  dated 
July  26.  1960,  requested  that  you  undertake 
a  cost  study  at  your  orersea  cammunlcatlon 
services  to  develop  for  these  aerrk^es  the  in- 
vestment, expenses  and  revenues  aasocisted 
therewith.  In  your  reply  of  Augtist  8,  1960. 
you  recalled  previous  discussions  with  the 
Commission  relative  to  your  views  of  a  world- 
wide cable  system  and  stated  that  since  there 
had  been  a  number  ot  devel<H>nMnts  in  that 
field  you  would  like  to  present  to  the  Com- 
mission the  current  statxis  of  your  cable 
plans  before  undertaking  the  requested  cost 
study.  Shortly  thereafter  you  did  make  such 
a  presentation  to  the  Oommisslon.  You 
further  stated  in  your  reply  that  meanwhile 
you  proposed  to  consider  methods  «md  pro- 
cedures which  might  be  appropriate  for  a 
sttKly  of  your  oversea  operations. 

The  Commission  has  fxirtter  considered 
this  matter  In  the  llg^t  of  current  derelop- 
ments  and  desires  that  you  proceed  at  once 
to  make  a  cost  study  that  will  reflect  the 
current  level  of  earnings  on  your  oversea 
conununlcatlon  servtoes.  In  this  connection, 
arrangements  should  be  made  with  our  staff 
immediately  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
some  of  the  details  of  the  cost  stxKly.  As  in- 
dicated In  your  letter  of  Augiist  8,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  you  have  done  considerable  pre- 
liminary work  In  this  connection  since  that 
time.  Without  In  any  way  delaying  the  com- 
pletion of  this  study,  the  Commission  re- 
quests that,  during  the  course  of  the  study, 
the  company  glye  attention  to  the  matter 
of  formulating  prooedures  that  will  readily 
provide  this  type  of  Information  whenever 
required. 

In  previous  discussions  of  proposed  cost 
studies  your  pasitk>n.  as  w«  understood  it. 
was  that  such  studies  would  be  of  little  value 
becaiise  of  the  rapidly  changing  onmplexion 
of  oversea  business  occaalcned  by  new  cable 
projects  and  the  advent  of  satellite  com- 
munications. As  you  are  aware,  the  Com- 
mission has  never  had  before  it  data  on 
which  to  properly  evaluate  the  level  of  earn- 
ings on  your  oversea  communication  serv- 
ices. Such  an  evaluation  can  no  longer  be 
delayed.  As  we  are  sure  you  appreciate, 
postponement  of  further  Conunlsslon  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  until  the  character 
of  your  oversea  business  stablltaes  Is  out  of 
the  question  since  the  point  of  time  at  which 
this  Is  likely  to  occur  cannot  possibly  be  fore- 
seen at  this  time.  We  have  noted,  for  In- 
stance, the  substantial  aaaounis  that  BeU 
lAboratorles  Is  bilUng  your  oompany  for 
Hitelllte  research  and  devetopasent  and  your 
appUcatkHis  (or  ooostructlon  of  new  cable  In 
the  Paclfle  area. 

We  wlU  appr«ciate  your  ooofwratlon  In 
promptly  complying  with  this  request. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 

Newton  N.  Minow, 

Chmirmian. 


FCC  Cautions  Unit  o»  A.T.  St  T.  OM  Profits 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  notified  Western  Elcctrle  Oo.,  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  oC  the  American  Telephone 
k  Telegraph  Co^  that  it  appears  to  be  mak- 
ing too  much  profit  on  its  equipment  sales 
to  the  BeU  TWepikone  System. 

such  profits,  as  part  of  costs,  are  a  factor 
In  telephone  ratemaking. 

The  Commission  advised  Western  JEiectrlc 
to  give  Immediate  consideration  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  its  Bell  System  prtctngs,  Involving 
retroactive  adJustinentB  In  IWO  billings  to 
BeU  oompanles. 
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The  PCC  said  It  had  noted  that  Western 
Electric  earnings  on  Bell  sales  last  year 
amounted  to  10.2  percent,  and  asserted  that 
this  "appears  excessive." 

In  a  separate  but  related  action  the  PCC 
announced  a  proposal  to  order  both  upward 
and  downward  adjvistments  in  the  rates 
charged  by  A.T.  &  T.  and  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  for  private  line  service. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  tenta- 
tively rejected  a  petition  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  other 
press  Interests  that  the  companies  be  re- 
quired to  reestablish  a  special  reduced  rate 
classification  for  press  users  of  private  lines 
such  as  was  offered  until  1943. 

COST    STUDY    ASKED 

The  Commission  also  made  public  a  letter 
to  A.T.  &  T.  in  which  it  asked  that  company 
to  go  forward  promptly  with  a  cost  study 
on  its  oversea  communications  services  to 
reflect  the  ctirrent  level  of  earnings"  on  this 
international  bvislness.  The  Commission 
said  It  has  never  had  sufficient  data  on  which 
to  properly  evaluate  the  earnings  level. 

The  announcements  relating  to  private 
line  charges,  which  have  been  under  FCC  in- 
vestigation for  3  years,  were  In  the  form  of 
an  Initial  decision  by  the  Commission,  which 
will  be  subject  to  comment  by  Interested 
parties  before  any  final  action  is  taken.  The 
Commission  said  the  initial  decision  itself 
will  be  made  public  next  week. 

RATE   RAISED   IN    1958 

Private  line  service,  widely  used  by  news- 
papers, industries,  and  Individual  business- 
men, involves  the  supplying  of  a  private  tele- 
phone line  or  private  telegraph  line  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  customer.  The  service 
may  be  on  a  continuous  24-hoiu'  basis  or  for 
given  segments  of  the  day.  The  rates  are 
generally  related  to  mileage  and  the  types  of 
terminal  equipment  used. 

The  PCC  private  line  investigation  evolved 
in  part  from  an  AT.  &  T.  Increase  in  private 
telephone  line  rates  in  1958  which  its  cus- 
tomers complained  was  not  Justified.  In 
the  proceeding,  both  A.T.  &  T.  and  Western 
Union  contended  their  earnings  on  private 
telegraph  line  service  were  unreasonably  low. 

The  Commission  said  it  had  tentatively  de- 
cided to: 

Require  A.T.  &  T.  to  reduce  the  telephone 
line  service  on  a  formula  which  would  bring 
its  revenues  from  this  service  down  by  about 
91.2  million  a  year. 

Allow  Increases  in  telegraph  private  line 
service  designed  to  give  A.T.  &  T.  about  $2.7 
million  more  per  year  and  Western  Union 
about  $750,000  annually. 

The  Commission  said  specific  rate  sched- 
ules designed  to  carry  out  these  objectives 
should  be  submitted  by  all  interested  parties 
by  August  16.  Comments  on  these  submis- 
sions must  be  in  before  September  15. 


[From  the  Office  of  Congressman  John  E 
Moss,  Third  District  of  California] 
Washington,  D.C. — No  responsible  person 
denies  that  America  urgently  needs  a  world- 
wide satellite  communication  system  as  fast- 
moving  events  project  us  willy-nilly  into  the 
space  age. 

Such  a  system  would  permit  the  long- 
range  transmission  of  higher  frequencies 
(traveling  in  straight  lines)  and  In  con- 
sequence, could  provide  a  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  additional  channels  for  long- 
range  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  und  tele- 
vision service 

In  my  opinion  and  in  that  of  a  gonci  many 
other  Members  of  the  Congress,  nwnership  of 
these  basic  fRCilitles  should  definitely  be 
vested  In  Uncle  Sam,  Jlid  should  not  be 
thrown  open  to  possible  monopoly  by  one  or 
more  of  the  giant  communications  corpo- 
rations. By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  private 
enterprise  should  not  operate  various  facets 
of  the  satellite  communication  system.  On 
the  contrary.  I  think  they  could  and  should 
do  so  under  proper  licensing  provisions  ad- 
ministered by  an  appropriate  agency  such 
as  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
However,  the  FCC  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  have  an- 
nounced somewhat  opposing  views 

They  feel  that  our  "traditional  policy  of 
conducting  international  communications 
services  through  private  enterpri.se.  subject 
to  Government  regulations,"  should  prevail 

Acting  on  these  convictions,  eight  pri- 
vately owned  companies  have  been  invited 
by  PCC  to  organize  a  Joint  venture  for  oper- 
ating the  new  system.  These  lue  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph.  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph, Tropical  Radio  &  Telegraph  (United 
Fruit),  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  US 
Liberia  Radio  Corp.  (Firestone).  Pre.ss  Wire- 
less, and  Hawaiian  Telephone  Co 

Obviously,  only  the  first  three  oi  these  have 
the  financial  capital,  the  research  facilities 
and  the  manufacturing  backup  to  handle 
the  Job.  If  it's  to  be  a  joint  venture,  it 
would  seem  pretty  certain  the  AT.  <t  T  would 
gain  financial  control.  It  is  the  company 
with  the  "mostest"  and  the  one  that  is  push- 
ing hardest  to  get  the  Job.  I  don't  go  along 
with  control  by  a  single  corporation.  In  my 
mind,  greater  opportunities  should  be  given 
for  participation  by,  say,  domestic  communi- 
cation carriers,  electronic  manufacturers,  and 
interests  in  the  broadcast  field. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  space  poses  a  Pandora's 
box  of  problems.  Actually,  satellite  com- 
munications probably  will  revolutionize  both 
international  and  domestic  communications. 
Let's  see  what's  involved. 

Earth  satellite  relays  relating  to  space 
radio  communications  include  broadcasting 
(voice  and  television  communications),  me- 
teorological communication.';.  navigation 
communications,  active  and  pa.ssive  commu- 


nication relays,  space  vehicle  and  research 
guidance,  control  tracking  and  telemetering. 
aircraft  and  aerospace  communications  re- 
lating to  safety,  and  radio  astronomy. 

That's  quite  a  bundle  of  highly  Important 
Jobs  for  private  enterprise  to  take  on,  even 
tmder  strict  Government  guidance  and  con- 
trol 

I  should  like  particularly  to  point  out  that 
If  FCC  hands  over  this  new  satellite  system 
to  private  industry,  in  the  area  mentioned 
above  of  airplane  and  aerospace  craft  com- 
munications relating  to  safety."  It  would 
apparently  be  handing  over  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency's  own  responsibility 
This  field,  as  I  understand  it,  is  within  FAA's 
statutory  area  of  operation. 

Other  thorns  in  the  path  of  possible  mlcro- 
\v.i\e  conimunlcutions  partnership  of  Euro- 
pean nations  and  one  or  several  private 
American  corporations  would  Include  shar- 
ing of  benefits  and  costs.  Who  will  pay  for 
what  and  hnw  much? 

In  this  connection,  NASA  has  been  given 
an  additional  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1962 
to  assist  in  the  new  satellite  communication 
system,  and  NASA  Administrator  Webb  has 
indicated  that  this  sum  would  provide  ca- 
pacity which  the  Government  would  like  to 
see  Incorpcorated  in  a  privately  operated  sys- 
tem 

This  to  me  has  the  look  of  "pie  In  the 
sky  ■  It  is  far  from  being  explained  to  my 
satisfaction  why  the  Government  should 
provide  the  risk  capital  If  one  or  a  combina- 
tion of  big  corporations  are  to  have  a  guar- 
anteed income,  profits,  and  additional  divi- 
dends 

Incident,Tlly  the  I>epartment  of  Justice 
has  apparently  pounced  on  the  implications 
of  a  private  partnership— in  which  one  mem- 
ber the  AT  &  T.  would  be  the  biggest 
corporation  in  the  United  States — and  two 
members  would  have  their  own  large  manu- 
facturing subsidies.  Just  to  have  the  record 
clear,  the  Justice  Department  has  spelled 
out  the  antitrust  precautions  it  thlnk.s 
should  apply  In  case  the  negotiations  go 
through  for  AT.  A;  T.  and  its  partners.  How- 
ever, FCC  seems  to  take  Justice's  suspicions 
lightly. 

There  is  still  time  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  whole  matter  of  private  ownership 
versus  governmental  control  of  this  new 
satellite  system — a  system  which  15  years 
from  now  will  be  a  $100  billion  a  year 
business. 

This  is  no  routine  matter  to  be  decided 
by  a  regulatory  agency,  a«d  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  should  be  treated  as  such.  Not  only 
is  there  a  big  question  mark  here  as  re- 
gards possible  future  monopoly  of  space 
communications,  but  In  my  opinion  the  suc- 
cess of  our  race  with  the  Soviets  to  put  the 
first  man  on  the  moon  may  well  hinge  on 
what  is  decided  In  the  next  few  weeks  about 
whether  private  Industry  or  Uncle  Sam  con- 
trols our  basic  worldwide  satellite  communi- 
cations system. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jily  18,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

St.  John  16 :  33 :  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation;  but  be  of  good  cheer, 
I  have  overcome  the  world. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  who 
art  daily  challenging  us  with  many 
glorious  opportunities  to  serve  our  be- 
loved country,  grant  that  each  may  do  so 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and  all  with 
equal  fidelity. 


Inspire  us  with  a  patriotism  that  never 
wavers  and  a  courage  that  never  falters 
as  we  strive  to  fulfill  the  high  and  holy 
mission  with  which  we  have  been  en- 
trusted. 

May  we  authenticate  the  tilory  and 
grandeur  of  the  lofty  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  Republic  by  manifesting 
these  in  oui'  personal  conduct  and  in 
our  creed  as  a  peace-loving  nation,  seek- 
ing the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to^the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
fonned  the  House  that  on  the  following 
dates  the  President  approved  and  signed 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

On  June  16,  1961: 

H.R.  1346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Napolis; 

H.R.  4327.  An  act  to  amend  section  714  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  cer- 
tain payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settle- 
ment by  General  Accounting  Office; 
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HJt.  49«0.  An  act  reUtii^  to  duty-free  Im- 
ports of  Philippine  tobacco; 

H.R.»178.  An  act  <ar  tbe  raUtf  of  the 
RejmoldB  Fcal  Oari>,  New  Tork:.  M.T,  and 
the  Lydldk  RooOi^  Oo^  Fort  Wortli.  Tes.; 
and 

H£.  0OM.  An  act  to  amend  aectiaii  4  of 
the  Employntent  Act  at  IM6. 
On  June  21,  1961: 

HJR.  laos.  An  aet  for  tbe  relief  of  Ojura 
Zelenbaba; 

H.A.  L360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  B. 
Prokop: 

H.R.  1467.  An  «ct  for  the  relief  of  liodeeta 
Pltarch-Martm  DaaphlnaJs; 

H.R.  1508.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mary 
A.  Cc»nbB; 

HA.  1528.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kazi- 
miera  Marek; 

H.R.  1673.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ids. 
Sato  Tasuda; 

HJR.  1578.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Mah 
Quock; 

HJl.  1621.  An  met  for  tbe  relief  of  Miss 
KrUUna  Voydanoff; 

HS..  1621.  An  act  for  tJie  relief  ot  Dr. 
George  Berberian; 

HH.  1871.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Min 
Ja  Lee; 

H.R.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Stanlalawa  Ziolo; 

H.R.  1886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
giotls  8ottropouk»; 

HH.  2101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erelina 
Scarpe; 

HJl  8107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
DiGregorlo  Bruno; 

HJi.ailS.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Veiiara  Bpera; 

H.R.  3141.  An  act  fdr  the  relief  of  Henry 
Wu  Chun  and  Arteoe  Wu  CSran: 

H JL  3168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

HH.  3489.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Bernard 
Jacques  Gerard  Caradec; 

H.R.S046.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  If.  Sgt 
LouU  Benedettl.  retired; 

HJl.  8850.  An  act  for  the  rettef  of  Clark 
L.  Simpson; 

H.R.  4217.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  DsTld 
Tao  Chung  Wang; 

H.R  4218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  William  If .  Fanner; 

HH.  4282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Castmlr 
IiazarE; 

H Jl.  4713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Burns  DeWttt;  and 

RJ.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  time  for  filing  a  report  on  renegotiation 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rerentje 
Taxation. 

On  June  37,  1961 : 

HJl.Sll.  An  act  to  autharlze  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Government  of  gifts  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  pubUc  debt; 

aa.  1877.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  Plumbers  Union 
Local  No.  12  Pension  Fund  as  a  qualified 
trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  far  other  pur- 
jxwes; 

H.R.  5000.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  mUltary  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJt.  7218.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
not  less  than  3,000  officers  and  members. 
On  June  28,  1961: 

H.R.  6713.  An  act  to  amend  certain  laws 
relaUng  to  Federal -aid  hi^ways,  to  make 
certain  adjustments  In  the  Federal  aid  hi{;h- 
way  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  30.  1061: 
H.R.  1425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Walczfk  aiMl  Marya  Marek; 

HJt.  1441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

H.R.  1642.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lllyan  Robinson; 


H.R.  1677.  An   act  for   the   reUef  of   die 

Hara; 

H.R.  1717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Li  Destri; 

HJR.  1718.  An  act  farllke  reUef  of  Jaime  E. 
Concepclon; 

H.R.  1888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tomlslav 
Lazarevlch: 

HJl.3152.  An  act  for  tlw  reltef  of  Mrs. 
Franclflca  Hartman; 

H.R.2346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cascarino  and  Oarmelo  Qtuaeppe  Ferraro; 

HIl.  23S1.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
Hangartner; 

H.M.  2671 .  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oiovanna 
Bona  vita; 

H.R.2072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Pales; 

H.R.  2a01.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Maz; 

HR  8146  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Gromada; 

H-R.  8283.  An  act  t)0  revtoe  the  boundsrlee 
and  to  change  the  name  of  Fort  Vsaoouver 
Matkxial  Monument,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  4023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mleczy- 
slaw  Bajor; 

H.R.  4201.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Evangelia 
Kurtales: 

nSL.  4482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uraztila 
Sikora.  RadoalaT  Vulln.  and  Oesanka  Vulin; 

HR.  4913.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7.  1946,  relating  to  ttoe  District  of 
Columbia  Boqiital  Oecter  to  extend  tbe  time 
dining  vhich  appropriations  boslj  be  made 
for  the  purpoees  of  that  act; 

H.R.  5416.  An  act  to  Include  within  the 
boundaries  of  Joshua  Tree  Katlonal  Monn- 
ment.  tn  the  State  of  Cattforala.  eotaln 
federally  owned  lands  used  In  eonnectton 
with  said  macnuncnt.  mad  for  otfafer  purposas; 

HJL  5475.  An  act  to  transfer  a  aectton  of 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  to  tbe  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park.  In  the  State  of  Vlzslnla,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  5760.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Moaument, 
Nebr.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5765.  An  act  to  authorlK  the  pur- 
chase aiKl  exchange  of  land  and  interests 
therein  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez 
Trace  Parkways; 

H  R  6027.  An  act  to  improve  twnefits  under 
tbe  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program  by  Increasing  the  minimum 
benefits  and  aged  wldow>i  beneflts  and  by 
malclng  additional  paworm  eligible  for  beme- 
ftts  under  the  progrun,  and  for  other  pur- 

Hit.  6422.  An  act  to  »dd  federaUy  owned 
lands  to,  and  exclude  federally  owned  lands 
from,  the  Oedar  Breaks  National  Monument, 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposec; 

HH.  7446.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal -tax 
rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates; 

HH.  7677.  An  act  to  Increaae  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 31  at  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act; 

HJl.  7712.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  Oie  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80. 1061.  and  for  other  yiirpoeeB: 

H.J.  Be8.S84.  Joint  resolution  {oxrvidlng 
for  aocq>tance  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  the  agreement  for  the  eetabllshment 
of  the  CanM>ean  Organisation  signed  by  the 
Oovernments  of  the  Republic  of  France,  the 
Kingdom  erf  the  Netlierlands,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Up- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

H  J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   apprqprlatlons   for    the   fiscal   year 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  6,  1961 : 

H.R.  1710.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marlnder 
Singh  Somal; 

H.R.  1860.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jovenal 
Cornes  Verano; 

HJt.  4500.  An  act  to  donate  to  tha  heirs 
of     Anthony     Bourbon  nals     approximately 


thirty-«lx  ooc-iiiHidredths  acre  of  land  In 
Pottawataaala  Ommtf,  Okla^   and 

H.R.  572S.  An  act  to  eztaatf  the  vcteraiM' 
guazaateed  and  direct  ttamm  loan  program 
and  to  provide  artdltinnal  funds  for  the  vet- 
erans' direct  loan  program. 
On  July  11. 1061 : 

HR.  L575.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Mrs. 
Annrliosr  Franrlska  Ooaj; 

HJL  Itta.  An  act  f or  tlie  leUef  of  Ido  En- 
rico Cassaadroc 

HR  1887.  An  act  icr  the  reUcf  at  Helen 
Tlilord  Lowery; 

HR  3186.  An  Mt  for  tbe  relief  of  Reoko 
Kawaguchi  Moore; 

HJ^  2156.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mra.  Tul 
Hing  Tow  Woo; 

HH.  2166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
F  Ballsh; 

HJB  38SS.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Laochengco.  Jr^ 

H-R  3371  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Geoige 
Sauter  (also  known  as  Georgois  Makkas); 

Hli.  3722.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Maria 
Cays  Krupa; 

HR.4f636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
B.  Cleveland;  and 

H.R.  4796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
A.  Hartman. 

On  July  14,  IMl: 

HA.  1358.  An  act  to  amend  tJie  Lonffihare- 
tnen*8  and  Harbor  Workers'  Cooapensation 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  increased  bene- 
fits in  ease  of  disablii^  Injw-iea.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


*  If  '• 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SSiATE 

A  message  from  the  Seiiate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  ooe  of  its  clerks,  aimounoed 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and 

concurrent  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.d3g.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  10&4  to  permit  the  prepaid 
dues  income  of  certain  memb^xhlp  organ- 
izations to  be  Included  In  gross  Incocoe  for 
the  taxable  years  to  which  the  dues  relate; 

H.R.  1S53.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Bleler; 

HH.  1477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Man- 
sureh  Rinehart; 

HJt.  1630.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kejcn 
PI  Cona; 

HJt.  1636.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jack 
Konko; 

H.R.  1911.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ricaredo 
Bernabe  Dela  Cena; 

H.R.  1915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sode  Hatta; 

H-R.  2360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tome  Takamoto; 

H.R.  4557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Martinez-Iiopez; 

HJl.  5432.  An  act  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain Increases  In  annuities  payable  from  the 
civU  soTTlce  ntlrement  and  disability  fund; 

HR.  5548.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  approximately 
9  acres  of  land  for  addition  to  Cumberland 
Gap  National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJ.  Res.  3B2.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  reeolutlon  oC  March  35.  l&SS.  relating 
to  electrical  and  mechanical  office  equipment 
for  the  use  of  Members.  cOoers,  and  eonunit- 
tees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pro- 
vide that  Members  having  constituencies  of 
500,000  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  tSOO 
worth  of  equipment;  to  increase  the  number 
of  electric  typewxiters  which  may  be  fur- 
nished Membecs;  and  Ux  other  puzpoaes; 

H.  Oon.  Bes.  808.  Ooncurrent  rasUutioD  pro- 
riding  for  additional  oopias  of  parts  1.  2.  and 
3  of  ikearings  antitlad  "OoaunuBist  Training 
Operations — rnmrnnrtft  Actlvitas  and  Propa- 
ganda AmrtfVfl  Youth  GTOUps"; 

H.  Cob.  Am.  300.  Coocuzreot  resolution 
providing  for  addlUoaal  oopias  of  hearings 
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entitled  "The  Northern  California  District 
of  the  Communist  Party — Structure — Objec- 
tives— Leadership"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  320.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  Inaugural  ad- 
dresses of  the  Presidents  as  a  Hoiise  docu- 
ment and  providing  for  additional  copies;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  327.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No.  198  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, entitled  "The  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  879.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
disability  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  6611.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph 
1798(c)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  reduce 
temporarily  the  exemption  from  duty  en- 
Joyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.  Con.  Res.  311.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  House 
Dociunent  336,  86th  Congress,  2d  session, 
entitled  "Pacts  of  Communism — Volume  I. 
the  Communist  Ideology";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  342.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  tributes  extended  to  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Rayburn,  and  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  320.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  concerning  registration  of  State  certifi- 
cates whereby  a  common  carrier  by  motor 
vehicle  may  engage  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  within  a  State: 

S.  333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Godofredo 
M.  Herzog: 

S.  763.  An  act  to  authorize  annual  appro- 
priation to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  net  realized  losses  sustained 
during  any  fiscal  year  in  lieu  of  annual  ap- 
propriations to  restore  capital  impairment 
based  on  annual  Treasury  appraisals,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.  1054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Huan-pin 
Tso: 

S.  1070.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional unit  of  life  insurance: 

S.  1088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Balog; 

S.  1205.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
Chong  Yeun  Dunne; 

S.  1305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazuo  Ito 
and  Satoml  Ito; 

S.  1459.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  longevity  step  increases  for 
postal  employees; 

S.  1492.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
■24,  1948,  which  establishes  special  require- 
ments governing  the  selection  of  superin- 
tendents of  national  cemeteries: 

S.  1527.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  D. 
Jalili: 

S.  1716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
exander Corpaclus; 

S.  1775.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  expend  appropriated  funds 
to  acquire  approximately  12  acres  of  land 
for  the  Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing attendance  of  delegations  from  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at 
meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamen- 
tary Association;  and 


S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  certain  aliens. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT  MATTERS,  1962 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  7577)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  sundry  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
Andrews,  Gary,  Cannon,  Fenton,  and 
Taber. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1962 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R 
7444)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mi.s- 
.sis.sippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference    Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  726) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  ou  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
74441  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  11,  21,  29,  30.  34,  and  36. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  tlie  Senate  num- 
bered 16,  18,  20,  24,  25,  26,  31,  32,  33,  and 
40,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  "a  total 
of  $100,000  for";  and  the  Senate  ngree  to  the 
same. 

Amei^dment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  "$77,311,000":  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment.  a.s  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment  insert  "$55,352,500":    and    the   Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  sjild  amendment 
insert  $35,053,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■$35,553,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$58,020,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$59.590,000 ':  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,464,500":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
t-o  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$9,360.000 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$8,748,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,740,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$33,299,500":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the   same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$175,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$132,500,000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  Huuse 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1.590.5U0";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
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ment    insert    "$1,028,500";    and    the   Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  comn:ilttee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendment*  numbered  4,  5, 
17,  19.  22,  23,  35,  and  38. 

Jamu   L.    WHrrrEN, 

William  H.  Natcher. 

Clarence  Cannon, 

H.    Carl   Andersen, 
^  John  Taber, 

Managefa  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

Carl    Hayden, 

Lister    Hill, 

A.   Willis   Robertson. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Milton  R.  YotrNC, 

Karl  E.   Mundt, 

Henry  Dworshak, 
Managera  oji  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  pan  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  dlsiigreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7444)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
Amendment  No.  1 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Provides  a  maximum  of  $100,000  for  conver- 
sion of  research  facilities  at  Beltsvllle,  Md.. 
instead  of  $60,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  2 — Research :  Appropri- 
ates $77,311,000  Instead  of  $76,558,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $78,016,500  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount  agreed 
to  includes  the  following  increases  above 
funds  approved  by  the  House: 

(1)  $10,000  to  expand  research  on  dodder: 

(2)  $25,000  to  accelerate  research  on  the 
cucumber  beetle; 

(3)  $16,000  to  accelerate  research  on  sug- 
arbeets; 

(4)  $25,000  to  study  the  feasability  of  spe- 
cial engineering  research  on  mechanical  aids 
in  the  harvesting  of  citrus  crops  and  report 
the  findings  to  the  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  two  Houses; 

(5)  $20,000  to  strengthen  research  on 
crown  rot  and  bacterial  diseases  affecting 
peach  production  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina: 

(6)  $20,000  to  expand  research  on  wind- 
break shrutw  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 

(7)  $60,000  to  accelerate  research  on  rust 
strains  affecting  wheat,  oats,  and  barley; 

(8)  $50,000  to  step  up  research  on  wheat 
breeding  and  quality  studies; 

(9)  $150,000  to  accelerate  research  on  air- 
sac  diseases  of  broilers  and  turkeys; 

(10)  $35,000  to  strengthen  soybean  breed- 
ing, basic  physiology  and  nodulation  re- 
search; 

(11)  $200,000  to  institute  research  on  the 
southwest  range  hydrology  watershed.  The 
transfer  of  $25,000  to  this  facility  will  pro- 
vide $225,000  each  for  this  facility  and  the 
north  central  hydrology  research  watershed; 

(12)  $5,000  for  housing  of  research  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  at  Madison,  S.  Dak.: 

(13)  $5,000  for  drainage  research  at  East 
Franklin.  Vt.  In  addition,  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  of  the  contingency  research  fund 
may  be  used  to  complete  terracing,  subsur- 
face drainage,  and  instrumentation  at  this 
location; 

( 14)  $30,000  to  accelerate  research  on  salt- 
cedars  and  other  phreatophytes; 

(15)  $37,600  to  restore  funds  for  soil  and 
water  research  at  Morris,  Minn. 

(16)  $65,600  to  provide  full  oi>erating 
funds  for  soil  and  water  conservation  labora- 


tories at  Tempe,  Ariz.;  Oxford,  Miss.;  Boise, 
Idaho;  and  WatkinsvlUe,  Ga. 

Amendment  No.  3 — Plant  and  animal  dis- 
ease and  pest  control:  Appropriates  $55,352,- 
500  instead  of  $55,165,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Hotise  and  $55,540,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  includes  $87,500  for 
plant  quarantine  work  at  ports  of  entry  and 
$100,000  for  eradication  of  sheep  scabies. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Special  foreign  cur- 
rency program:  Rejxirted  In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  5 — Construction  of  facili- 
ties: Reported  in  disagreement. 

Amendments  Nos.  6  and  7 — State  experi- 
ment stations:  Appropriate  $35,553,000  In- 
stead of  $34,653,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $36,563,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  request  and  expect 
that  the  additional  $1  million  will  be  used 
to  step  up  the  research  program  on  weed 
investigations. 

Extension  Service 

Amendments  Nos.  8  and  9 — Payments  to 
States  and  Puerto  Rico:  Appropriate 
$59,590,000  instead  of  $58,790,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $59,790,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  10 — Federal  Extension 
Service:  Appropriates  $2,464,500  instead  of 
$2,452,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$2,477,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Sot  J  Conservation  Service 

Amendment  No.  11 — Flood  prevention: 
Appropriates  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $22,231,500  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  of 
the  funds  provided  for  watershed  protection, 
a  total  of  $6  million  may  be  used  for  investi- 
gations and  planning  if  determined  to  be 
necessary.  This  is  in  addition  to  some  $1.5 
million  expected  to  be  expended  by  States 
and  local  organizations  for  watershed  plan- 
ning purposes. 

Economic  Research  Service 

Amendment  No.  12 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $9,360,000  instead  of  $9,049,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $9,364,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  sum  of  $11,000 
is  provided  for  studies  on  coffee  produced  in 
the  Kona  district  of  Hawaii. 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 

Amendment  No.  13 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $8,748,000  Instead  of  $8,688,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $8,978,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over 
the  House  bill  Includes  $15,000  for  a  special 
study  and  report  on  the  practicability  and 
feasibility  of  a  timber  price  reporting  serv- 
ice, including  firm  estimates  on  the  costs 
involved  and  the  proper  method  of  financ- 
ing the  project:  i  e.,  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  financed  from  funds  available  to  the 
Forest  Service.  The  increase  also  includes 
$45,000  to  expand  cattle-on-feed  reports: 
those  proposed  for  Nebraska  have  been 
omitted. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Amendment  No.  14 — Marketing  research: 
Appropriates  $4,740,000  Instead  of  $4,515,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $4,870,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount  agreed 
to  includes  the  following  Increases  over  the 
House  bill: 

(1)  $130,000  to  develop  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  a  research  facility  for  peanuts 
and  to  accelerate  marketing  research  on  pea- 
nuts: 

(2)  $10,000  for  research  on  maintenance 
of  quality  in  citrus; 

(3)  $10,000  to  study  methods  for  gaging 
maturity  of  apples; 

(4)  $75,000  for  a  marketing  research  proj- 
ect in  Boston,  Mass. 

Amendment  No.  15 — Marketing  services: 
Appropriates  $33,299,500  Instead  of  $33,187.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $33,370,000 


as    proposea    by   the    Senate.     The    Increase 
over  the  House  bill  includes : 

(1)  $50,000  for  administration  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  The  conferees 
concur  In  the  Senate  recommendation  that 
the  Secretary  establish  a  separate  agency  for 
enforcement  of  this  act,  reporting  directly 
to  an  Assistant  Secretary; 

(2)  $50,000  to  strengthen  supervision  of 
U.S.  grain  grading; 

(3 1  $12,500  for  the  Midwest  carlot  meat 
trades  reports,  such  amount  to  be  matched 
by  funds  from  State  or  private  sources 

Amendment  No  16 — Payments  to  States 
and  possessions:  Appropriates  $1,325,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,400,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  17 — School  lunch  pro- 
gram: Reported  in  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  intend  to 
offer  a  motion  to  earmark  an  additional 
$10  million  for  commodity  purchases  under 
section  6  of  the  School  Lunch  Act.  $2,500,- 
003  of  which  may  be  used  to  furnish  special 
assistance  where  essential  to  provide  a  school 
lunch  program.  Since  this  Is  an  experi- 
mental project,  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  two  Houses  should  be  kept 
currently  advised  of  developments  in  the 
program. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Amendment  No.  18 — Salaries  and  ex- 
penses: Authorizes  $35,000  for  representa- 
tion allowances  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
in  lieu  of  $30,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  19 — Special  foreign  cur- 
rency   program:    Reported   In   disagreement. 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
Amendment  No.  20 — Salaries  and  expenses : 
Appropriates  $1,007,000  as   proposed   by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1  million  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service 

Amendment  No.  21 — Agricultural  conser- 
vation program:  Eliminates  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  relative  to  use  of  un- 
expended balances. 

Amendments  Nos.  22  and  23 — Agricultural 
conservation  program:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  24 — Special  agricultural 
conservation  program:  Appropriates  $18,- 
500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $16  million  as  proposed)  by  the  House 
The  conferees  direct,  however,  that  the  addi- 
tional $3,500,000  be  placed  in  reserve  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  be  released 
only  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  time  as 
may  become  necessary  to  carry  out  program 
operations. 

Amendments  Nos.  26  and  26 — Conservation 
reserve  programs:  Appropriate  $312  million 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $300 
million  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  adjust 
administrative  funds  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Amendments  Nos.  27  through  30 — Loan 
authorizations:  Provide  $245  million  for  rural 
electrification  loans  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  $70  million  of  which  is  placed  in  a 
contingency  reserve  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  provide  $162,600,000  for  rural 
telephone  loans  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
$30  million  of  which  is  placed  in  a  contin- 
gency reserve  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Farm^ers  Home  Administration 
Amendment  No.  31 — Loan  authorizations: 
Authorizes    $40    million    for    farmownership 
loans  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$31,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  32  and  33 — Loan  au- 
thorizations: Authorize  $276  million  for  farm 
operating  loans  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The    conferees    direct    that    the    additional 
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amount  provided  under  Amendment  No.  32 
be  placed  in  reserve  by  the  Bureau  ot  the 
Budget  to  be  handled  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  contingency  fund  provided  under 
Amendment  No.  33. 

Amendment  No.  34 — Salaries  and  expenses : 
ApproiH-iates  $33,017,000  aa  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $33,167,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
Amendment  No.  35 — Salaries  and  expenses : 
Reported  in  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  Intend  to  offer  a 
motion  to  concur  in  the  provision  inserted 
by  the  Senate  with  the  understanding  that 
this  is  temporary  language  under  which  only 
temporary  increases  in  staff  may  be  made. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  36 — Salaries  and  ex- 
penses: Appropriates  $3,096,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $3,103,500  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Information 

Amembnent  No.  37 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $1,590,500  instead  of  $1,584,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,597,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38 — Centennial  observ- 
ance of  Agriculture:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Lil)Tary 

Amendment  No.  39 — Salaries  and  expenses : 
Appropriates  $1,028,500  instead  of  $1  million 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,057,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Amendnxent  No.  40 — Limitation  on  admin- 
istrative expenses:  Provides  $47,916,000  for 
administrative  costs  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $47,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Jamie  L.   Whitten. 
WnxiAM  H.  Natcker, 
Ci>a£MCE  Cannon, 
H.  Caal  Andersen, 
John  TASia. 
Managers   on   the  Part  of   the  House. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes 
so  few.  12  percent,  to  produce  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  for  the  rest  of  us.  that 
the  rest  of  us,  88  percent,  provide  the 
highest  standard  of  living  for  all  of  us. 

In  that  short  statement  lies  the  secret 
of  our  wonderful  standard  of  living. 
Also  in  those  few  words.  "It  takes  so  few 
of  us,"  is  found  the  underljring  cause  of 


most  of  our  present  faim  problems  and 
an  invitation  for  even  greater  ones  for 
the  future  because  the  appeal  by  the 
press  and  by  political  leaders  will  be  to 
the  88  percent,  the  nonfarra  group. 

Truly  when  the  press  says  '$7  billion 
have  been  provided  to  run  the  Depart- 
meat  of  Agriculture"  for  the  next  year,  it 
is  evident  what  agriculture  is  up  against. 

Such  a  statement  is  completely  mis- 
leading. The  figure  used  includes  cost 
of  last  year's  foreign  aid,  and  funds  here- 
tofore expended  for  numerous  nonfaim 
programs,  for  the  soil  bank  of  4  years 
ago.  which  was  no  good  to  start  with  but 
on  which  we  are  "hooked'  \v:th  out.^tand- 
ing  contracts. 

Such  a  figure  also  includes  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  loans  which  will 
be  repaid  with  inteiest.  Whoever  heard 
of  any  respyonsible  perst'n  contencing 
thf.t  the  sound  loans  of  a  bank  sb.ould  be 
charged  up  as  an  annual  co.'^t  of  opera- 
tion? Only  the  American  farmer  takes 
such  a  beating  before  the  public. 

Such  a  statement  also  ignores  the 
more  than  $1  billion  the  Department 
takes  in  each  year,  which  goes  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

I  would  point  out  that  only  $1.4  billion 
in  the  bill  is  for  research,  extension,  pro- 
tection against  diseases  and  pestilence, 
soil  conservation,  watcri^'.u-d  protfrtion. 
school  lunch,  and  other  program.*;  for 
primary  protection  to  agriculture  for  the 
good  of  all.  It  is  to  the  farmers  we 
must  look  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  amount  in  the  bill  is 
for  loans  which  will  be  repaid  in  full 
with  interest:  $312  million  is  to  pny  off 
previous  contractual  commitmrnis  made 
under  the  soil  bank;  $170  million  is  for 
school  lunch. 

More  than  $3  billion  in  tl:e  bill  is  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  expenditures  made  for  var- 
ious foreign  assistance  and  other  special 
programs,  plus  price  support  costs  of 
last  year,  for  which  our  committee  had 
to  pick  up  the  tab. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
administration's  farm   bill  is   hardly  a 


cure.     Frankly,  to  me  it  app>ears  to  be 

a  grant  of  authority. 

Despite  defects  in  the  present  farm 
progiam.  a  comparison  of  its  cost  with 
costs  passed  to  the  consumer  as  part  of 
the  retail  price  by  labor  and  industry 
as  a  result  of  protective  laws  is  small 
indeed. 

The  farmer  receives  only  38  cents  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for  farm 
product.5.  Even  with  all  elements  of  cost 
that  are  paid  by  the  consumer  and  by 
the  Government,  including  the  163  per- 
cent markup  after  products  leave  the 
farmers  hands,  food  and  fiber  still  re- 
main the  best  bargain  the  American 
public  receives. 

I  am  particularly  plea.scd  that  funds 
have  been  provided  in  this  bill  for  in- 
creased attention  to  quaiantinc  service, 
meat  and  poultiy  inspection,  research 
and  extension  work,  and  disease  and  p>est 
control.  To  stay  ahead  of  insects,  dis- 
ea.se.  and  pestilence  requires  an  all-out 
and  continuous  effort. 

I  am  glad,  loo,  that  we  were  able  to 
increase  the  school  lunch  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  an  increasing  sciiool  population. 

Also,  oui-  conferees  are  gratified  that 
wc  were  able  to  provide  increased  funds 
for  new  soil  conservation  districts  and 
for  watershed  protection  and  flood  pre- 
veiuion  programs.  We  are  especially 
hapi>y  that  we  were  able  to  get  the  Sen- 
ale  conferees  to  back  up  on  their  cut  of 
$2,768  .SOO.  in  flood  prevention  and  to 
asrne  to  restore  half  of  the  $1  million 
cut  in  planning  funds  for  watershed 
protection.  If  these  funds  had  not  been 
restored,  tlic  Senate  cut  would  have  ad- 
versely affected  perhaps  the  best  invest- 
ment the  Federal  Government  makes  in 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

7he  bi^iser  our  debt,  the  greater  our 
problems,  the  more  imperative  it  is  that 
we  keep  a  nation  strong  at  home.  Wc 
must  protect  oui-  food  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  a  sum- 
mary table  which  sets  forth  and  com- 
pares the  budget  estimates,  amount* 
passed  by  both  Houses,  and  final  confer- 
ence action  for  the  appropriations  and 
loan  authori:^ation.s  contained  in  tlie  bill. 
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Su)nin<ii-j  of  ii(jia-i<lli4rt  (t pproijrnition  bill,  fi.'<r<il  iftar  ILHi-!  (/!./'.  74ii 


Bulpft 

raf-fe<l  llfHlsc 

r^'ftl  S«-ii  ite 

ltd  ion 

Confft-enor  action  (onif>;in- 

J  Willi— 

1  11  le  or  ilcni 

lUidgi't 

i-^tllliLilr.-' 

Hiius^ 

(<rii»te 

Approprifltions: 

Tftto  l.-Kepil»  sctivitiM 

Title  II.— Foreigji  a-ssistaiice  prugrtims 

%\.  109.835,000 
1,7U«,  Mil,  1)00 

2, 969,  ^ih,  nno 
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l.tlOO.  IKH),  t«Hi 
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35,000 

$1.  l»7.Mtf7.  .VKt 
i.imi.ooo.ooo 

2,  {)««>,  .SM,  000 
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2,  <«y,  .■i2.1,  000 

3^IK)0 

-ic".',  ^»y,000 

+tl!),02s,  .100 

+V1T,000 

TfUelll.— CorponiUnns 

Title  IV.— Related  af;enr{e!« 
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Contingency  authorisatioD 

Total. 
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\^,  OOO,  000 
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+,'i«,0l'O,000 
-1-12,300,000 

Telephone  loans: 

Direct  authorization 

Contingency  authorfratlon 

- 17.  'Jio,  noo 
+  17,  ,vin,o(io 

Tot*l_  __ ^    ^ 

1.50,  000.  000 

150.  OOO,  noo 

162,  3(JU,  000 

102.500.000 

+12.600,000 

+  12,500,000 

Total,  REA  loam 

345,000,000 

34A,  900.000 

407.800,000 

407.500.000 

+02,500,000 

+  02,500.000 
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Budget 
estimate 
(revised) 

Passed  House 

Passed  Senate 

Conference 
action 

Conference  action  compared  with— 

Title  or  item 

Budget 

ef^timatcs 

1 
House          1 

1 

Senate 

r:irnicrs  Home  .KilmlnlMration: 

>"arm  ownrr*lilp  loan's 

$31,900,000 

$31,900,000 

$40,  000.  OOO 

$40,000,000 

+$8,100,000 

1 
+$8,100,000      „ 
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232, 100, 000 

22.';,  000. 000 
25, 000, 000 

237,  50).  000 
37. 500.  000 

237.  500, 000 
37.  500, 000 

+  5.400.000 
-t-37,500,000 

+  12.500,000  : 

(uiititiptucy  authorization  -  

+  12  500  000  . 



Total 

232.  100.  «I0 
3,  ttK),  OOO 

i'fl,  000. 000 

3. 000, 000 
284.  900,  000 

275,  000,  000 
3,  000,  (XX) 

27.'-.,  000,  (XX) 
3.0a),000 

+  42.900,000 

+25,000,000  :.. 

Soil  and  water  con'-i  r\  it  ion  loaiv^ 

: 

Total,  FHA  loiia'!     

267.000,000 

31S.  00(1.  000 

318,  000,  000 

+51.000,000 

+33.100,000  \.. 

I'otal,  lo-in  •ini!!f>ri7:itlin5           .  .          .        

612.000,000 

ti2V.  too,  000 

72.1,  500.  liOO 

7:1'k  .500,  000 

+  n3.500,0(Xl 

+  95  600,000  '-. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  hstened  with  interest  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Whitten]  and  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  statements. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  Appropriations  has  si>ent 
many  days  in  hearings,  developing  all  of 
the  information  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  render  fair  judgment  on  these 
matters.  We  had  over  300  witnesses  ap- 
pear before  us  in  those  hearings  and  the 
information  and  testimony  filled  some 
2,200  pages  in  the  report.  We  on  the 
committee  made  a  searching  inquiry 
into  each  and  every  one  of  the  items  in 
this  bill,  during  the  hearings. 

As  one  of  the  five  conferees  from  the 
House  chosen  to  meet  with  the  conferees 
from  the  Senate,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  report  of  the  conferees  represents 
our  combined  decisions.  Some  of  us 
felt  that  additional  adjustments  should 
have  been  made  in  a  few  items,  but  the 
will  of  the  majority  has  prevailed,  and 
I  am  giving  my  support  to  the  bill  as  re- 
ported even  though  I,  hke  other  members 
of  the  conferees'  committee,  have  not  in 
every  instance  had  my  way. 

This  bill  represents  a  compromise.  It 
represents  the  group  judgment  of  men 
who  have  literally  lived  with  the  agricul- 
ture buget  in  recent  months.  They  are 
able  men  and  they  represent  a  complete 
range  of  interests  from  consumers  to 
producers  of  various  commodities. 

What  the  future  will  bring  in  the  way 
of  new  legislation  and  new  programs, 
no  one  knows.  It  is,  therefore,  of  vital 
importance  to  American  agriculture,  to 
farm  people,  to  the  food  and  fiber  proc- 
f.ssing  industries,  and  to  the  pubhc  as  a 
whole  that  we  properly  and  adequately 
finance  the  farm  programs  now  in  being 
and  providp  for  the  continuation  of  such 
vital  matters  as  research,  conservation, 
disease  eradication,  and  school  limch 
programs. 

The  American  consumer  is  better  fed 
than  ever  before  in  our  history,  and  at 
a  lower  cost  in  relation  to  hourly  earn- 
ings than  ever  before.  American  agri- 
culture has  eliminated,  here  in  America, 
mankind's  oldest  anxiety — the   fear   of 


hunger  and  famine.  Yet  agriculture,  in 
the  minds  of  many,  is  associated  with 
the  word  "surplus"  or  "subsidy"  rather 
than  with  the  word  "success"  or 
"efiBciency." 

We  must  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  there  is  suflBcient  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  to  supply  our 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead,  through  more 
effective  distribution  of  our  tremendous 
production;  through  adequate  disease 
and  pest  control  research;  through 
utilization  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion with  special  concern  for  our  school- 
children and  our  needy. 

We  must  assure  the  efiBcient  farmers  of 
this  Nation  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
a  decent  income,  without  exploiting 
either  the  consumers  or  taxpayers, 
through  continuation  of  present  farm 
programs  until  better  ones  are  enacted; 
through  continuation  and  expansion  of 
conservation  of  soil  and  water;  through 
research  aimed  at  control  or  elimination 
of  the  enormous  toll  taken  yearly  by  dis- 
eases of  plants,  animals  and  poultry; 
through  price  supports  for  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  where 
needed. 

At  the  moment  we  have  more  land 
than  we  need.  Our  granaries  are  over- 
flowing with  surplus  crops  In  spite  of 
land-retirement  programs.  But  let  us 
look  at  the  world  in  which  we  live.  In 
1830,  only  130  years  ago,  there  were  a 
billion  people  on  this  earth.  In  1935  the 
world  population  had  increased  to  2  bil- 
lion. Today  the  population  is  3  billion, 
and  in  only  5  more  years  the  population 
of  the  world  will  reach  4  bilUon.  We  are 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  2^2  million 
every  10  days.  The  w-hole  problem  of  our 
ability  to  produce  in  the  future  rests  pri- 
marily with  our  water  and  soil  resources 
and  our  ability  to  use  them  wisely. 

In  the  combination  of  research,  field 
experimentation,  conservation,  and  uti- 
lization lies  the  hope  of  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  needs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  "WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
reF>ort. 

The  previous  question  was  older ed. 

The  conference  repKjrt  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  v;ill  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Pag«!  5,  line  8, 
strike  out  lines  8  to  21  Inclusive  find  insert: 

"For  purchase  of  foreign  currercies  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  AgricuHural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended   (7  U.S.C.  1704),  for  marlset  devel- 


opment research  authorized  by  section  104 
( a ) ,  and  for  agricultural  and  forestry  re- 
search authorized  by  section  104(k)  of  that 
Act,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$5^265,000:  Provided,  That  the  dollar  value 
of  the  unexpended  balances,  as  of  June  30. 
1960,  of  all(x;atlons  of  foreign  currencies 
heretofore  made  available  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses of  section  104(a)  la  appropriated  as  of 
that  date  and  shall  be  merged  with  this 
appropriation:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
appropriated  herein  shall  be  used  to  pur- 
chase such  foreign  ctirrendes  as  the  De- 
partment determines  are  needed  and  can  be 
used  most  effectively  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  and  such  foreign 
currencies  shall,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  104(a) .  be  set  aside  for  sale  to  the 
Department  before  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  said  title  I  are  made  available 
for  other  United  States  uses." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  WnmrEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concure  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  6,  liiiC  90, 
insert:  ":  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may 
purchase  land  at  a  price  not  in  excess  of  $10 
for  construction  of  faculties  at  Columbia, 
Missouri." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  Houfie  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  conctir  therein 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  About 
how  much  did  the  Senate  add  to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  'WHITTEN.  Nineteen  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Nineteen 
million  dollars? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Nineteen  million  dol- 
lars, which  is  $121  million  below  the 
budget. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  18,  line 
18,  strike  out  llnee  18  to  25,  incliialve,  and  on 
page  17  strike  oxrt  lines  1,  2,  and  3. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHmriN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  strJcken  by  the  Senate  Insert  the 
following:  ":  Provided  further ,  That  $10,000,- 
000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  assistance  under  section  6  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  in  addition  to 
amounts  normally  expended  for  commodity 
procxirement  under  that  section,  $2,500,000 
of  which  may  be  distributed  to  provide  spe- 
cial asai&tance  to  needy  schools  which  be- 
cause of  poor  local  economic  conditions  (1) 
have  not  been  operating  a  school  lunch  pro- 
gram or  (2)  have  been  serving  free  or  at 
substantially  reduced  prices  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  lunches  to  the  children". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  18,  line  3, 
strike  out  lines  3  to  15.  Inclusive,  and  Insert: 

"For  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704),  for  the 
purpo£es  of  market  development  activities 
under  section  104(a)  of  that  Act,  $3,444,000, 
to  remain  available  \mtll  expended:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  dollar  value  of  the  unex- 
pended balances,  as  of  June  30,  1960,  of 
allocations  of  foreign  currencies  heretofore 
made  available  to  the  Foreign  Agrlcultur?! 
Service  for  the  foregoing  purposes  of  section 
104(a)  is  appropriated  as  of  that  date  and 
shall  be  merged  with  this  appropriation: 
Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated 
herein  shall  be  used  to  purchase  such  foreign 
currencies  as  the  Department  determines 
arc  needed  and  can  be  used  most  effectively 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
and  such  foreign  currencies  shall,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  104(a),  be  set 
aside  for  sale  to  the  Department  before  for- 
eign currencies  which  accrue  under  said 
title  I  are  made  available  for  other  United 
States  uses." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrTTEN  moves  tliat  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nimibered  19  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  21,  line 
14,  insert  "including  related  wildlife  con- 
serving practices." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
ihe  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  21,  line 
16,  Insert:  "except  that  hereafter  not  to  ex- 


ceed 15  per  centvim  of  the  basic  allocation 
for  any  State  may  be  used  to  Increase  the 
State's  preceding  program,". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nimibered  23  and  conciir  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:    In   lieu  of 

the  figure  "15"  contained  in  said  amend- 
ment inaert  the  figiire  "10." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
not  read  the  report,  as  perhap.s  I  shoulfl 
have,  but  did  the  House  recede  every 
time? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded quite  a  number  of  time.";.  The  ones 
that  we  are  taking  up  here  now  are  those 
where  we  disagreed  with  Uie  Senate 
Of  course,  we  had  to  reach  some  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
House  receded  sometimes? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  attention  ii 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  House  receded 
on  10  out  of  40  amendments. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Would 
it  save  any  time  if  we  let  the  Senate  write 
the  bm? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered,  if  they  wrote  it.  whether  they 
might  "up"  everything;  but  at  least  we 
held  it  down  to  where  we  receded  on  10 
out  of  40  items,  which  is  not  a  bad  bat- 
ting average,  based  on  my  ow:i  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Let  me 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  wmning  at 
least  one  victory,  if  we  did. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gcntkunan 
from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  35:  Page  28,  line 
21,  "Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may.  if  he 
finds  it  necessary  for  the  more  effective  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  Dcp.'irtment,  trans- 
fer additional  amounts  to  this  appropri- 
ation from  other  appropriations  available  to 
the  Department  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  but  this  appropriation 
shaU  not  be  Increased  by  more  than  7  per 
centum  by  reason  of  such  transfers   ' 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrrrEN  moves  that  the  Huuac  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  No.  35  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  30,  line  16: 

"CEMTENNI.^L      OBSERVANCE      OF      AGRICULTrRE 
"S.\I-«IIES    AND    EXPENSES 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  planning,  pro- 
moting, cootrdinating,  and  assisting  partici- 
pation by  Industry,  trade  u&soclations,  com- 


niodlty  groups,  and  similar  Interests  in  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
and  employment  pursuant  to  section  706(a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (5  U.S.C.  574),  as 
amended  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a  i;  $100,000,  including 
not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  additional  printing 
costs  of  the  1962  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  to 
remain  available  until  Dcceml>er  31,  1962." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  WHrTTEN  mores  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tiic  Senate  No.  38  and  concur  there- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  .several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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NATIONAL  LOTTERY  OP  DENMARK 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
I  his  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

1  here  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  the  benevolent  influence  of  the 
National  Lottery  of  Dei^mark. 

Denmark,  hke  the  other  nations  of 
Scandinavia,  has  reduced  gambling  to 
an  orderly  minimum  by  complete  state 
control.  There  is  no  underworld  prob- 
lem, and  iller^al  betting  is  not  the  source 
of  difficulty  to  the  police  that  it  is  in  most 
other  nations. 

The  press  annual  receipts  of  the  Dan- 
iih  National  Lottery  came  to  $6  million 
in  1960.  and  profits  were  applied  to  the 
f^eneral  fund  of  the  treasury. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  of  the 
Danish  National  Lottery,  as  has  been 
indicated,  is  the  effect  it  has  on  the  un- 
derworld. State  control  of  gambling  has 
struck  at  a  pillar  of  organized  crime. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  we  could  de- 
rive a  siniilar  social  profit,  in  addition 
to  a  financial  profit,  from  the  institution 
of  a  national  lottery. 


FREE  AIR  PASSENGER  SERVICE  FOR 
AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  urge  all  American  tax- 
payers who  want  to  fly  to  Europe  to  con- 
tact the  Air  Force  to  arrange  free  pas- 
senger service  in  the  same  way  Pierre 
Salinger  and  his  daughter  went  to 
Europe  on  June  30. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry.  Air  Force 
Secretary  Zuckert  tells  me  that  Salinger 
and  his  daughter  made  the  trip  to  Eu- 
rope on  a  "space  available"  basis  along 
with  other  nonofBcial  tourists.     Zuckert 


claims  the  spat  e  would  have  gone  unused 
had  not  Salincer,  his  daughter,  and  the 
others  taken  it. 

Mr.  Speake-,  the  Salinger  daughter 
has  no  connecuon  with  the  Government, 
and  I  suggest  all  American  taxpayers  and 
their  families  should  be  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  no-cost  tourist  service 
across  the  Atlantic.  Apparently  the 
"space  available"  free-flight  line  forms 
on  the  left  at  the  Air  Force  ticket 
counter. 


FREE   PASSENGER   SERVICE   TO 
MEMBEEIS   OP   CONGRESS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  ext<ind  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  ro  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker — may  I  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1 — 
what  was  said  here  a  moment  ago  is  all 
very  well,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  to 
Europe.  I  want  to  go  to  Newfoundland. 
There  is  fine  salmon  fishing  there  and 
I  have  heard  indirectly  that  Members 
of  Congress  win  go  there  every  weekend 
by  Government  plane.  Then  if  they 
pay  a  little  something  for  private  trans- 
portation to  some  of  the  streams,  they 
can  get  very  good  salmon  fishing.  Will 
the  gentleman  advise  me  by  communi- 
cation with  my  office  because  I  do  not 
want  all  the  Members  in  on  this,  how  we 
can  get  up  there? 

Mr.  GROS.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Wait  a 
minute.  I  do  not  want  this  made  pub- 
lic. My  constituents  would  not  approve 
of  it.  They  laelieve  we  should  not  use 
tax  dollars  for  personal  pleasure  and  so 
do  I. 


TRANSPORTATION  ABROAD 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  a 
better  way  to  i;et  tiansportation  abroad 
if  he  could  an  ange  it  would  be  the  way 
Secretary  Benson  used  to  do  it  for  his 
whole  family,  :  n  a  special,  private  plane 
with  no  other  people  except  Secretary 
Benson,  his  fajnily,  and  certain  selected 
newspaper  reporters. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  had  had  my  way, 
Mr.  Benson  wajld  not  have  been  around 
to  spend  $227,000  on  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  too  bad  the  gentle- 
man did  not  have  his  way,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  a  minority  in  his  own  jjarty 
when  Mr.  Ben£;on  was  around. 


BOYS  NATION 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimouit  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  much  in  the  newsr>ai)ers  and  in 
the  public  mind  on  juvenile  delinquency. 
I  do  not  think  we  hear  enough  on  the 
other,  the  bigger  and  the  brighter  side. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  that  I  an- 
nounce to  the  House  that  James  Nicho- 
las Alexander,  a  young  mar.  from  the 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
was  one  of  two  young  men  chosen  state- 
wide to  represent  the  great  S-ate  of  Illi- 
nois at  the  Boys  Nation  to  be  convened 
in  Washington  this  week.  The  other 
young  man  is  J.  Stephen  Hogland  of 
Riverside,  111.  These  two  young  men 
were  selected  as  possessing  the  highest 
qualifications  as  model  citizerts  of  all  the 
youth  in  our  great  State. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  high  moral  char- 
acter of  the  modern  youth  of  America 
than  sensational  stories  of  the  misdeeds 
of  delinquents,  who.  I  hope  a^nd  believe, 
always  will  be  in  a  great  minority  in  our 
United  States  of  America. 

James  Nicholas  Alexander  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Alexander,  re- 
siding at  7325  South  Luella  Avenue, 
Chicago,  not  only  in  the  district  that  I 
represent  but  in  the  ward  in  which  I 
have  lived  for  half  a  century.  He  will 
be  a  senior  at  South  Shore  High  School 
this  fall.  He  has  been  active  in  all  the 
school  activities  and  has  been  president 
of  the  student  council  of  one  of  the  out- 
standing high  schools  in  Chicago.  He. 
with  J.  Stephen  Hogland,  were  amoiig 
the  1,400  Illinois  high  school  juniors  who 
gathered  at  the  Boys  State  in  Illmois,  a 
youth  activity  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  for  the  purr>ose  of  acquaint- 
ing the  boys  with  the  functioning  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  local,  county,  and  State 
level  and  instructing  them  in  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  accompanying  the 
right  of  citizenship.  Of  this  1,400,  young 
Alexander  and  young  Hogland  were 
selected  to  represent  Illinois  at  the  Boys 
Nation  in  Washington,  at  which  there 
will  be  two  boys  from  each  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  selected  in  similar 
manner.  As  his  Congressman,  I  am  very 
proud  of  Jim  Alexander.  He  hsis  brought 
honor  and  distinction  to  the  Second 
Congressional  District,  has  set  a  pattern 
in  deportment,  morality,  and  patriotism. 

I  cannot  close  without  expnjssing  my 
thanks  to  the  American  Legion  for  what 
it  is  doing  in  its  work  of  encouraging 
American  youth  to  reach  the  highest 
traditions  of  our  country.  There  is  no 
project  in  the  youth  field  that  is  reach- 
ing more  deeply  and  more  effectively 
into  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
than  this  project  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. It  is  based  upon  the  principle  tliat 
youth  can  be  encouraged  by  tlie  setting 
of  high  ideals.  This  is  a  much  better 
way  than  that  of  scolding  and  chiding. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  durmg 
the  past  6  years  the  Congress  reduced  the 
President's  requests  for  foreign  aid  funds 
by  an  aggregate  of  $4,565  million.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period  the  executive 
branch  overstated  the  needs  for  the  pro- 
gram by  at  least  an  additional  $1,535 
million,  because  that  is  the  total  amount 
of  unobligated  funds  for  the  6  years. 
Their  misleading  information,  calculated 
misrepresentation,  and  gross  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  program's  needs  and 
operations  now  prompt  the  people  han- 
dling foreign  aid  to  try  to  get  their  funds 
directly  out  of  the  Treasury  without  the 
scrutiny  of  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees. 

These  people  claim  that  borrowing  au- 
thority, through  the  backdoor  of  the 
Treasury,  would  not  weaken  or  lessen 
congressional  control  of  the  program. 
This  is  fiatly  misstating  ihe  facts,  and 
those  who  are  making  these  misrepre- 
sentations know  that  it  is. 

If  this  approach  is  correct,  why  not 
put  the  Defense  Department,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  same  basis? 

If  the  Congress  ever  releases  the  purse- 
strings  to  the  executive  branch,  m  the 
manner  that  is  now  being  sought  for  for- 
eign aid.  the  action  could  prove  to  be  a 
direct  path  to  socialism,  or  to  an  indirect 
form  of  dictatorship. 

May  the  Supreme  Power,  at  this  cru- 
cial moment,  give  our  leaders  and  the 
manipulators  the  courage  and  the  sober 
sense  of  fairplay  to  vn-ithdraw  imme- 
diately their  unsound  proposal  to  expend 
funds  for  the  worldwide  foreign  aid  pro- 
pram  without  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  having  the  right  of  examina- 
tion and  recommendation  of  the 
amounts  needed,  as  under  the  present 
law. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that 
the  embarrassment,  extravagance,  waste. 
and  abandoned  projects  have  become  so 
great  that  the  dreamers  and  the 
schemers  must  think  that  unless  they 
can  hoodwink  the  people  through  this 
new  approach,  then  the  program  would 
fall  of  its  own  weight,  and  in  that  proc- 
ess also  lead  to  the  repudiation  of  those 
people  who  so  blandly  follow  bureau- 
cratic whims  from  downtown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  leader  that 
you  have  been  for  so  many  years,  can 
you  not  justify  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Congress  at  this  time,  and  helping 
it  to  maintain  some  degree  of  respect - 
abihty  from  the  American  public?  Is 
it  not  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  and  our  con- 
cepts of  the  legislative  duty  and  func- 
tion, for  the  executive  branch — without 
any  legislation,  or  even  a  partial  author- 
ization, much  less  an  appropriation — 
to  be  making  such  commitments,  a  bil- 
lion to  this  country,  a  billion  to  that 
country,   and   hundreds  of   millions   to 
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other  countries?  They  are,  through 
such  plans,  moving  toward  making  a 
mockery  of  this  legislative  body  that  all 
of  us  love. 

Let  me  add  that  if  the  present  adminis- 
tration succeeds  in  getting  the  foreign- 
aid  money  through  the  back-door  ap- 
proach, when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
finally  realize  what  has  happened  to 
them,  and  to  generations  to  follow,  then 
in  all  probability  there  might  very  well 
be  a  mass  involuntai-y  retirement  of 
members  from  the  Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL  CULTURAL  EX- 
CHANGE AND  TRADE  FAIR  PAR- 
TICIPATION ACT  OF  1956— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read.  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  860  of  the  84th 
Congress,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress  the  Ninth 
Semiannual  Report  of  operations  under 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and 
Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956. 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  Jiily  18.  1961. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


WORTHINGTON  OIL  REFINERS.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1414) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Worthington  Oil  Re- 
finers. Inc. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MAURICIA  REYES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3843  i 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mauricia  Reyes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  .as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Itfrs. 
Mauricia  Reyes,  the  sum  of  $50,000.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Mrs.  Mauricia 
Reyes  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the  said 
Mrs.  Mauricia  Reyes  on  November  29,  1949. 
at  Brooke  Army  Hospital,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
as  the  result  of  the  negligent  administration 
of  a  caudal  anesthetic.  This  claim  is  not 
cognizable  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  pare  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 


count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  lined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  followinii  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  11;   Strike  '  nogligeni". 

Page  2.  line  3:   Strike     10     and  Insert  "'S" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amer.dmeiit  offered  by  Mr    .\verv;  On  page 

1.  line  .5  strike  nit  -$50  0(H)"  and  insert 
•■$20,000  ■ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Of  couise  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetl^ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Ha.s  that  amend- 
ment been  agreed  to? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  report  to  the 
majority  leader  that  this  amendment 
has  been  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  icad  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADOLPHE  C.  VERHEYN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6158' 
for  the  relief  of  Adolphe  C.  Verheyn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)  (9)  and  section  212(ai  (19)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Adolphe  C  Ver- 
heyn may  be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  f>€rmanent  residence 
if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  un- 
der the  provisions  nf  that  Act:  Provided 
That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On    page    1.    line    8.    strike    out    the  words 

"this  exemption"  and  substitute  the  words 
"these  exemptions". 

On    page    1.    line   9.    strike   out    the  words 

"a  ground  '  and  substitute  the  word 
"grounds". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANCISCO  JOAQUIM  ALVES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5138' 
for  the  relief  of  Francisco  Joaquim  Alves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.'-r 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immieration  and  Na- 
tionality  Act.    the   Attorney    General    is    au- 


thorized and  directed  to  cancel  any  out- 
standing order  and  warrant  of  de}X)rtatlon, 
warrant  of  arrest,  and  bonds,  which  may 
have  issued  In  the  ca.se  of  Francisco  Joaquim 
Alves  Prom  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  said  Francisco 
Joaquim  Alves  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  whlcli  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
order  have  issued  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  section  31.5  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa-s  read  the 
thud  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recon,sKier  \va.s  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS    KAZUKO   'WM.  R.»    ZITTLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S  331  >  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs  Kazuko  iWm  R  ' 
Zittlf 

There  bein^i  no  ob.)ection.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

He  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii.^e 
o/  liepresentatives  of  tite  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(aM4»  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs  Kazuko  (Wm  R  »  Zlttle  may  be 
issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  Provided,  That  it 
the  said  Mrs  Kazuko  (Wm.  R  t  Zittle  Is  not 
entitled  to  medical  care  luider  the  Depend- 
ents Medical  Care  .^ct  (70  Stat  250).  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved bv  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
.IS  pre.scr.beri  by  section  213  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act'  And  provided 
f}i:t'ier.  That  this  Act  shall  apply  tmly  to 
grounds  for  exclusion  under  such  paragraph 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 
and  a  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS    MARIA  GIOVANNA   HOPKINS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  438)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  Giovanna  Hop- 
kins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.^embled,  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs  Maria  Giovanna  Hopkins  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  20,  1950,  and  her  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  since  July  20. 
1950,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
tlie  residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  that  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGES  KHOURY 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1322) 
for  the  relief  of  Georges  Khoury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United    States    of 


iCm«He«  in  Con§reas  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoaea  at  th*  Iromlcratlon  aikd  Nationality 
Act.  Oeorfaa  KlKxiry  shaU  b«  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  Ijeen  lawfully  ftdmltted  to 
the  United  Staten  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  Tlaa  fee. 
Upon  the  grantlnt;  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  prt>Tlded  for  In  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Stats  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  offloer  to  deduct  one  number 
frcan  the  appro{U':.at«  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  li  available. 

The  bill  WM  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  refkd  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  lad  on  the  table. 


ZSUZ3ANNA  REISZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1369) 
for  the  relief  of  Zsuzsanna  Reisa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enmeted  by  tJte  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)  (4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Zsuzsanna  Kelss  may  be  issued  a  visa 
and  adn:iltted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
martent  residence  If  she  Is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  proTlatons  ot  that 
Act:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposltisd  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  said  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  change 
the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  ttie  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reccm- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELSABETTA  ROSA  COLANGECCO  DI 
CARLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1712) 
for  the  relief  of  Elsabetta  Rosa  Colan- 
gecco  Di  Carlo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Elsa- 
betta Rosa  Colangecco  Dl  Carlo,  who  lost 
United  States  cltlaenshlp  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  401(e)  of  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1840,  may  be  naturalized  by  taking 
prior  to  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  before  any  court  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  SIO  of  the  Immlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplo- 
matic or  consular  ofBcer  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  837 
of  the  said  Act.  From  and  after  naturalisa- 
tion under  this  Act,  the  said  Elsabetta  Rosa 
Colangecco  Di  Carlo  shaU  have  the  same 
citizenship  status  as  that  which  existed  Im- 
mediately prior  to  its  loss. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  3  strike  out  the  name 
"Elsabetta  Rosa  Colangecco  Dl  Carlo"  and 


substitute   the   name   "Ellaabeth  Rose   Dl- 
Carlo". 

On  page  1.  lines  11  and  12,  strU:e  out  the 
name  "Elsabetta  Rosa  Colangecco  Dl  Carlo" 
and  substitute  the  name  "Elizabet  .i  Rose  Dl- 
Carlo". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  i^ngrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  ihiid 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  af  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Rose  Di- 
Carlo." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  kdd  on  the 
table. 


NICHOLAS  J.  KATSAROS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1714) 
for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  J.  Ka  aaros. 

There  being  no  objection,  uhe  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttat,  for  the 
purposes  of  th«  Immigration  and  trationallty 
Act,  Nicholas  J.  Kataaroa  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanen"  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  August  38.  1955. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  the  bi.l,  add  the 
following:  "Upon  the  granting  ol  ;?ermanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provMed  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
stenict  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  de- 
duct one  number  from  the  appropi-late  quota 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  avail- 
able." 

The  committee  amendment  »  as  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  "ngrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPH  MICHAEL  ST/HL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1715) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Michiiel  Stahl. 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  iind  House 
of  Kepreseutatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205, 
of  the  Immigration  and  MatioiLallty  Act, 
Joseph  Michael  Stahl  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural -bom  miinor  child 
of  C.  Richard  Stahl,  Junior,  and  Naomi  Ruth 
Stahl,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HABIB  MATTAR  NACOL 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  2616) 
for  the  relief  of  Habib  Mattar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and 


20B  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  the  minor  child.  Habib  liattar,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural - 
born  alien  child  of  Charles  S.  and  Ida  Mae 
Nacol,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not,  by  virtue  of  rucb  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  ri^t,  jwlvllege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: On  page  I,  line  5.  strike  out  the 
name  "Habib  Mattar^  and  suhstitute  the 
name  "Habib  Mattar  Nacol". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
ta 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Habib  Mattar 
NacoL" 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CORNELIS  JACOBUS  OVEREEEKE 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3485) 
for  the  relief  of  Cornells  Jacobus  Over- 
beeke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  l/aUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assejnbled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Cornell.  Jacobus  Overbeeke  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Stata  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moticHi  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RICHARD  FORDHAM 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4384) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  Fordham. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  foDows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am^erica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
ptu-pose  of  section  301(a)  (7)  and  (b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Richard 
Fordham  shall  be  held  to  have  come  to  the 
United  States  prior  to  July  1,  1900. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  change 
the  period  to  a  comma  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: "and  to  liave  retained  his  United  States 
cltiaenship  acquired  at  hlrth." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tbe  third 
time,  and  paased,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VITO  RECCHIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  5141) 
for  the  relief  of  Vlto  Recchia. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Vlto  Recchla  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota  control  officer  to  deduct  one  niunber 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  th^  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Vlto  Recchla.  From  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
said  Vito  Recchla  shall  not  again  be  sub- 
ject to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Report  on  Weather  Modification  ifor 
Fiscal  Year  1960)  as  submitted  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House.  July  18.  1961. 


STEVEN  MARK  HALLINAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5735) 
for  the  relief  of  Steven  Mark  Hallinan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
^of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child,  Steven  Mark  Hallinan.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural - 
born  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Hallinan. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  line  6,  change  the 
period  to  a  colon  and  add  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
WEATHER  MODIFICATION— FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1960  (H.  DOC.  NO.  213 ) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
and  together  with  accompanying  papers 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  Second  Annual 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  7 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the  event 
a  motion  is  made  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  on 
the  resolution  disapproving  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  7,  that  the  time  for  debate 
be  extended  from  1  hour  to  2  hours,  one- 
half  to  be  controlled  by  the  proponent 
of  the  motion  and  one-half  by  a  Member 
designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    CAPITAL    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  authorizing 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  appoint  a  select  committee  to 
make  an  investigation  and  study  to  de- 
termine whetlier  a  supplemental  Cap- 
ital of  the  United  States  should  be  e.stab- 
lished  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  select  com- 
mittee to  study  and  report  to  the  House 
on  the  following: 

First.  Whether  it  is  desirable  for  a 
supplemental  Capital  to  be  established : 

Second.  Whether  the  U.S.  Capital 
should  be  removed  to  another  point  in 
the  United  States: 

Third.  Whether  certain  department.<i 
or  agencies  of  our  Government  could  be 
administered  just  as  efficiently  and  well 
at  places  removed  from  the  seat  of  the 
government ; 

Fourth.  Determine  what  action,  if  any. 
should  be  taken  concerning  the  removal 
of  the  Capital,  or  any  of  its  agencies 
or  functions,  from  the  Capital  area  in 
Wa.shington.  D.C. 

ONE    WELL-PLACED    BOMB 

Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  for 
a  supplemental  Capital,  or  at  least  a  wide 
dispersal  of  Government  agencies  to 
other  areas,  but  the  one  heard  most 
often  is  that  one  well-placed  bomb  could 
knock  out  the  entire  Government. 

Surely,  it  is  time  to  consider  whether 
our  National  Government  now  is  so 
tightly  concentrated  as  to  become  un- 
wieldy. We  should  determine  if  this 
concentration  has  reached  a  saturation 
point  or  if  it  ever  will. 

There  have  been  some  i)roposal.s  that 
the  President  maintain  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  one  section  of  the  Nation 
while  Congress  sits  in  another  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  .States  in 
still   a   third   location.     Others   stoutly 


maintain  that  only  nonpollcymaking 
agencies  should  be  dispersed  to  other 
areas,  keeping  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  De- 
partments headed  by  Cabinet  officers  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  know  our  Government  is  big.  We 
keep  saying  it  is  big,  and  it  keeps  getting 
bigger,  and  we  know  it  is  getting  bigger. 
Under  those  circumstances,  do  you  not 
think  it  is  time  we  have  some  responsible 
Rroup.  like  a  select  committee,  make  a 
study  to  determine  what  should  be  done 
for  the  good  of  our  country  and  for  good 
government? 

MANY    RESOLUTIONS 

I  have  introduced  a  similar  resolution 
in  each  Congress  for  many  years.  Reso- 
lutions have  been  introduced  by  others, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  for 
many  years.  We  all  know  the  problem 
of  big  government  exists,  so  let  us  face 
the  fact  and  do  something  about  it. 

My  resolution  does  not  select  any  area 
of  the  country  for  location  of  a  supple- 
mental Capital.  It  does  not  even  rec- 
ommend that  a  supplemental  Capital 
should  be  established.  It  does  call  for  a 
study  with  recommendations  to  be  made 
by  the  select  committee.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  a  supplemental  Capital 
should  be  established,  it  would  be  timp. 
then,  to  decide  on  a  site  or  sites. 


REVOLVING  LOAN  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS—THE BEST  WAY  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL 
OVER  FOREIGN  AID 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MoorheadI  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  charts,  and 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  ■' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  strongly  convinced 
that  a  proper  solution  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  free 
world  Therefore,  although  I  do  not 
purport  to  be  an  expert  in  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  now  seek  recognition  to 
present  a  pror>osal  for  a  technique  of 
financing  the  program  which  will.  I  be- 
lieve, answer  many  of  the  objections  to 
the  present  bill. 

The  strongest  objections  have  been  to 
the  proposal  for  the  Congress  to  grant 
long-term  borrowing  authority  for  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries.  These  objections  were 
described  in  the  Sunday.  July  9.  1961, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  in  an 
article  by  Felix  Belair.  Jr..  entitled 
"Foreign  Aid's  Hurdles.  "  wherein  he 
said: 

Among  these  the  scheme  that  has  stirred 
the  loudest  and  most  general  protest  is  an 
old  idea — now  revived — of  financing  repay- 
able long-term  economic  development  loans 
through  Presidential   authority  to  draw   on 
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the  Treasury  for  a  total  of  $7,300  million  In 
the  5  years  ahead.  •   •   • 

The  objection  is  directed  not  so  much  to 
the  amount  as  the  fact  that  it  asks  Con- 
gress— particularly  the  Hotise — to  abdicate 
Its  responsibility  for  making  annual  appro- 
priations. The  real  objection  here  is.  once 
iiuthorized.  the  scheme  would  deprive  Con- 
gress of  its  present  power  to  call  adminis- 
trators to  task  and  demand  correction  of 
wasteful  and  Inefllclent  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Pittsburgh 
did  not  elect  me  to  abdicate  my  respon- 
sibiUties.  They  did  not  elect  me  to  vote 
to  deprive  Congress  of  its  present  power 
to  call  administrators  to  task  and  de- 
mand correction  of  wasteful  and  ineflfl- 
cient  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burgh want  me  to  support  any  program 
that  will  make  a  more  efiflcient  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollar.  I 
am  convinced  that  long-term  borrowing 
authority  is  essential  for  the  most  effi- 
cient and  econwnical  use  of  our  aid  dol- 
lars. There  are  two  major  reasons  for 
this:  No  amoimt  of  aid  from  the  United 
States  will  help  an  underdeveloijed 
country  unless  that  country  wants  to 
help  itself.  If  we  are  to  persuade  the 
recipient  coimtries  to  adopt  the  long- 
term,  self-help  programs  which  are  es- 
sential for  them  to  succeed  in  their  de- 
velopment efforts,  it  is  vital  for  us  to  be 
able  to  make  long-term  commitments 
to  them. 

The  second  major  reason  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  long-term  borrowing  authority 
is  that  only  if  we  have  this  form  of  aid 
can  we  persuade  other  industrialized 
countries  to  establish  aid  programs  of 
their  own.  The  development  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  is  too  big  and 
too  expensive  a  job  for  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers to  carry  alone.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  persuade  the  other  indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  free  world  to 
participate.  A  long-term  program  by 
the  United  States  is  the  best  way  to  per- 
suade these  countries  to  make  commit- 
ments to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
Other  countries  do  not  want  to  start  or 
expand  programs  of  their  own  without 
assurance  that  our  program  will  con- 
tinue. The  annual  appropriation 
method  does  not  give  this  assurance. 
Long-term  borrowing  authority  does. 

Finally,  long-term  borrowing  authority 
will  result  in  the  most  efficient  use  of  our 
own  funds.  As  long  as  development 
loans  are  administered  on  an  annual 
basis,  there  will  be  strong  pressures  to 
use  available  funds  within  the  fiscal  year 
without  sufficient  regard  to  the  sound- 
ness of  their  use.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, aid  dollars  cannot  accomplish  as 
much  as  the  American  taxpayer  has  a 
right  to  expect  of  them. 

Are  these  two  positions  irreconcilable? 
Must  Congress  decide  either  to  give  up 
the  efficiencies  and  economies  of  long- 
term  fnding  on  the  one  hand  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  up  continuing  congres- 
sional control  over  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram? 

I  think  not.  I  think  that  the  two  posi- 
tions can  be  reconciled. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
foreign-aid  program  since  my  coming  to 
the  Congress  3  years  ago.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  well-prepared  discussion 
today  on  this  timely  subject. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  quite  concerned 
about  the  so-called  long-term  spending 
and  backdoor  borrowing.  We  had  Sec- 
retary Rusk  before  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  Foreign  Operations. 
I  asked  him  this  question:  Why  cannot 
the  administration  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  by  coming  to  the  Congress  and 
asking  for  a  5 -year  authorization  bill 
with  annual  appropriations?  You  can 
go  to  Latin  America,  Africa,  or  Asia  and 
tell  them,  "Here  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress; this  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress. 
It  has  i>assed  a  5-year  authorization 
bill. "  Past  experience  and  the  record 
will  show  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  granted  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  what  the  administration  has  asked 
for,  for  foreign  aid;  therefore,  the  Con- 
gress under  this  proix)sal  would  not  re- 
linquish any  of  its  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive   branch    of    the    Government. 


Then  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
'Let  me  give  you  an  example."  Last 
year  in  September  the  executive  branch 
came  to  the  Congress  and  asked  for  a 
half  billion  dollars  for  Latin  America. 
Based  on  that  authorization  bill,  officials 
of  the  State  Department  went  down  to 
Bogota;  they  signed  an  agreement  with 
19  Latin  American  countries  merely  on 
an  authorization  bill.  Then  this  year 
they  came  into  the  Congress  and  asked 
for  a  half  million  dollars  in  foreign  aid 
for  Latin  America,  which  the  Congress 
appropriated.  It  worked  in  this  instance 
and  I  believe  it  can  continue  to  work  with 
a  5-year  authorization,  with  aiinual  ap- 
propriations. This  is  troublesome  to  me 
as  a  firm  believer  in  keeping  as  much  au- 
thority in  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  relinquishing  all  of  this  power 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
concur  with  the  objectives  the  gentleman 
has  in  mind.  Congress  should  maintain 
control.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me,  I  will  continue  my  statement  and 
show  how,  under  this  proposal,  ultimate 
control  of  foreign  aid  will  be  maintained 
in  the  Congress. 

What  am  I  proposing?  I  have  a  chart 
here  in  the  well  of  the  House  which  sets 
forth  my  proposal.  This  chart  is  as 
follows : 
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■  Totals  subject  to  further  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  I  propose?  I  pro- 
pose an  immediate  cutback  of  48  percent 
in  the  amount  of  borrowing  authority  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
1962.  I  propose  that  this  year  instead  of 
authorizing  borrowing  in  the  amoimt  of 
$7.3  billion,  Congress  should  authorize 
new  borrowing  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $3.8  billion.  These  proposed  authori- 
zations would  be  limited  to  actual  pay- 
ments out  of  the  Treasury  in  fiscal  years 
as  foUows:  1962,  $1.6  billion;  1963,  $0.8 
billion:  1964,  $0.6  billion;  1965,  $0.4  bU- 
lion;  1966,  $0.4  billion.  The  total  amount 
of  borrowing  authority  would  be  $3.8 
billion  or  52  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  Added 
to  this  amount  are  the  anticipated  re- 
payments of  Marshall  plan  and  other 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $300  million  this 
year  or  a  grand  total  of  $4.1  billion  loans 
to  be  authorized  this  year.  Surely  this 
accovmt  leaves  the  administration  suffi- 
cient elbow  room  in  the  next  12  months 
to  start  a  dramatic  new  program  and  yet 


be  limited  to  wise  and  reasonable  com- 
mitments. 

Less  than  12  months  from  now,  under 
my  proposal,  I  would  anticipate  that  the 
administration  would  come  to  Congress 
for  further  borrowing  authority.  Un- 
der my  proposal  I  anticipate  that  the 
administration  would  come  back  to  Con- 
gress in  1962  asking  for  some  $2.5  billion 
of  additional  borrowing  authority.  This 
would  be  divided  over  the  fiscal  years  as 
follows:  $0.8  bUlion  for  fiscal  1963;  $0.6 
billion  for  1964;  $0.4  billion  for  1965; 
$0.3  billion  for  1966;  and  $0.4  billion  for 
1967.  When  these  new  authorizations 
are  added  to  the  amoimts  I  have  pro- 
posed to  be  authorized  this  year,  the 
administration  would  have  $6.3  billion 
in  loan  authorization  or  86  percent  of 
the  amount  requested  this  year. 

As  shown  on  the  chart,  each  year  the 
administration  would  come  back  to  Con- 
gress for  additional  loan  authorizations 
in  order  to  renew  the  loan  authority 
which  had  expired.    Thus  the  essential 
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power  of  Congress — the  power  of  the 
purse — would  be  maintained.  At  the 
same  time  the  administration  would 
have  the  flexibility  which  long-term  bor- 
rowing authority  permits. 

In  short,  I  propose,  that  Congress 
should  maintain  its  proper  power  over 
the  foreign  aid  program  by  establishing 
a  program  of  revolving  loan  authoriza- 
tions— always  subject  to  congressional 
renewal.  It  is  a  program  which  is  flexi- 
ble and  fiscally  sound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  which  I  have 
inserted  in  the  chart  are  not  inflexible. 
For  this,  and  for  future  review  of  the 
program,  I  rely  on  the  able  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  headed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan].  What  I  suggest  today 
is  a  technique  of  financing.  It  Is  the 
technique  of  "rollover"  or  revolving  loan 
authorizations.  Each  year  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  foreign  aid  program 
because  each  year  the  administration 
must  return  to  Congress  to  request 
authorization  for  new  borrowing  power 
to  replace  the  authorizations  which  have 
expired.  This  is  the  concept  of  revolv- 
ing loan  authorizations,  always  subject 
to  congressional  control. 

In  making  this  proposal  I  do  not  speak 
for  the  administration — I  do  not  speak 
for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — I 
speak  as  one  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  I  speak  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  supports  foreign  aid. 
I  speak  as  one  Member  of  Congress 
who  believes  strongly  in  the  importance 
of  congressional  control  over  the  spend- 
ing of  the  taxpayers'  money.  For  that 
reason  I  hope  that  my  proposal  will  re- 
ceive the  serious  consideration  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  of 
others  more  directly  involved  in  admin- 
istering the  foreign  aid  program. 

Today  we  are  in  a  dilemma.  A  new 
administration  is  saying  to  Congress, 
"Give  us  new  tools  and  we  will  prove 
that  we  can  build  a  more  efficient  and 
effective  foreign  aid  program."  Congress 
rephes,  "Prove  that  you  can  do  it  and 
then  we  will  give  you  the  new  tools." 
The  administration  responds,  "We  can't 
prove  we  can  do  better  unless  we  have 
the  new  tools." 

Which  comes  first — the  chicken  or 
the  egg? 

How  can  this  dilemma  be  resolved? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  for  an  answer 
to  this  problem  that  serious  considera- 
tion be  given  to  establishing  a  program 
of  revolving  loan  authorizations,  such 
as  I  have  described. 

I  think  that  such  a  program  will  estab- 
lish proper  relationships  with  respect  to 
foreign  aid.  There  will  be  the  right 
relation  between  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  right  relation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  devel- 
oped and  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  foreign  aid,  I 
favor  borrowing  authority  as  the  most 
efficient  and  least  costly  method  of  pro- 
viding development  assistance.  There 
should,  however,  be  congressional  con- 
trol. I  believe  that  the  way  of  recon- 
ciling these  two  conflicting  ideas,  the  way 
of  compromise,  lies  in  the  establishment 
of  revolving  loan  authorizations. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Under  the  proposal  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  you 
are  bypassing  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
That  is  correct.  I  think  that  my  pro- 
posal is  that  it  is  in  the  Congress  that 
the  control  should  lie.  whether  it  is  via 
this  committee  or  that  committee.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  other  body 
have  as  complete  as  possible  control 
over  the  program. 

Mr.  CO^^^E.  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  difference  between  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  that  I  believe 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  more 
concerned  with  the  foreign  policy  in- 
volved; whereas,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  involved  and  interested  in 
the  spending.  It  goes  through  this  ap- 
propriation with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  I 
do  not  always  agree  with  what  the  com- 
mittee does  in  the  ultimate  result,  but 
I  must  agree  that  they  do  a  thorough 
Job  in  investigating  and  sifting  the  evi- 
dence and  working  on  the  particular  pro- 
grams throughout  the  world.  This  would 
be  eliminated  entirely  by  your  propo.sal 
or  by  the  executive  branch  proposal? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
That  is  correct,  but  the  important  thing. 
It  seems  to  me  again,  is  that  the  Congress 
can  act,  not  so  much  the  committee:  be- 
cause if  the  Congress  does  not  think  a 
particular  committee  is  giving  sufficient 
review,  then  the  Congress  can  act  to 
overrule  a  committee. 

To  me  the  important  thing  is  that  the 
power  be  in  the  Congress  rather  than 
in  a  particular  committee  in  Congress. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  is  a  part  of  the  Congress,  too. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Of 
course. 

Mr.  CONTE.  They  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job.  I  do  not  know  in  the  3 
years  I  have  been  here  when  they  have 
ever  denied  a  commitment  made  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  For  this  reason,  and 
this  reason  alone,  I  cannot  understand 
why  you  want  to  change  the  policy. 

I  might  say  that  under  a  5-year  au- 
thorization bill  we  could  go  to  any  coun- 
try and  say,  "Look,  this  Is  the  policy  set 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  therefore  we  want  you  to  put 
through  certain  social  progress  rcfoi-ms 
In  your  country.  The  Congress  has 
spoken  here."  I  do  not  think  that  you 
could  find  one  instance  where  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  ever  denied 
a  commitment  made  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  position  as  I  understand  It  on  the 
request  for  the  $7.3  billion  was  that  In 
order  to  get  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  really  take  serious  measures  of 
reform  such  as  land  reform,  tax  reform, 
and  fiscal  reform.  It  Is  necessary  to  give 
them  more  assurance  than  the  promise 
that  probably  there  will  be  an  appro- 
priation forthcoming. 


Mr.  CONTE.  The  example  which  I 
gave  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
earlier  definitely  points  up  that  that  is 
not  so.  When  we  passed  the  Latin 
American  Authorization  Act  last  Septem- 
ber, the  then  Under  Secretary  oi  State. 
Mr.  Dillon,  went  down  to  Bogota  and 
had  19  Latin  American  countries  join 
with  the  United  States  in  signing  this 
Act  of  BofTota.  In  the  act  these  19  coun- 
tries committed  themselves  to  a  social 
progress  program  such  as  land  reform, 
education,  and  many  other  social  reforms 
that  they  were  going  to  put  through. 

It  was  merely  based  on  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Then  based  on  that  they  came 
back  this  year  and  received  an  appropri- 
ation from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  again  state  that 
I  am  not  an  expert  in  foreign  affairs. 
These  people  who  are  experts  say  that  In 
order  to  get  the  imdeveloped  countries 
to  take  up  really  far-reaching  programs 
of  self-help  and  commit  themselves  to 
them,  they  h^e  to  have  a  greater  com- 
mitment from  us.  They  also  say  that  in 
order  for  us  to  persuade,  say,  Japan  to 
give  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  we 
have  to  give  Japan  greater  assurance  we 
will  continue  our  aid  program.  These 
are  matters  more  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  that  that  of  my  committee, 
which  is  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  am  suggesting  that  if  Con- 
gress is  to  consider  this  $7.3  billion  5- 
year  look-ahead  program  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  revolving  fund  loan  au- 
thorization so  that  the  ultimate  power 
would  always  remain  in  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  here  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  tlaat  it  is  necessary  to 
have  further  Inducement  to  have  these 
undeveloped  countries  put  their  hands  in 
our  pockets.  Under  the  plan  the  gentle- 
man suggests  here  this  afternoon,  he 
anticipates  the  $1.6  billion  should  be 
supplemental  to  our  armual  appropria- 
tions of  approximately  $4  billion  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
My  suggestion  is  limited  merely  to  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  In  other 
words,  I  do  not  propose  any  change  in  the 
other  programs  of  mutual  security  and 
defense  support,  which  already  require 
appropriation. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  is  not  to  add  the  $1.6  billion 
a  year  to  the  mutual  security  plan? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  This  is  supplemental 
to  the  $4  billion  we  have  been  appro- 
priating for  years? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  suggestion  I  am  making  today  is 
directed  only  to  changing  the  form  of  the 
proposal  of  $7.3  billion  for  loans  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  undevel- 
oped countries. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
compromise  with  the  administration's 
$7.3  billion  proposal? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Yes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  have  listened  attentively 
to  the  plan  the  gentleman  has  presented 
to  the  Congress  today.  I  again  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  study 
of  this  very  important  Issue  and  on  his 
compromise  version  on  this  vexing  prob- 
lem. I  can  say  that  his  plan  is  more 
palatable  to  me  than  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  administration.  However,  I  still 
am  concerned  that  we  are  giving  away  a 
great  deal  of  our  authority  here  in  the 
Congress.  This  is  not  a  partisan  state- 
ment. This  has  happened  under  the 
Eisenlaower  administration.  It  has  hap- 
pened imder  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations.  They  have 
chiseled  away  and  chiseled  away  the  au- 
thority of  Congress.  Finally,  I  think, 
we  will  not  even  have  to  be  elected  to 
come  here  and  vote  for  these  bills,  we 
will  just  give  the  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  will  do  everything.  This 
bothers  me. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsjivania. 
It  bothers  me,  too. 

Mr.  CX)NTE.  Under  the  gentleman's 
proposal  he  is  submitting  a  5 -year  back- 
door spending  pror>osition,  year  by  year, 
but  for  those  first  5  years  we  would  have 
no  say  on  that  unless  we  repeal  the  act. 
The  gentleman  knows  how  difficult  It  is 
to  repeal  an  act,  such  as  in  connection 
with  housing  and  education  or  any  other 
legislation.  Once  you  give  the  author- 
ity It  is  very  difficult  to  repeal  it.  Fur- 
thermore, the  executive  branch  can  ob- 
ligate these  funds  for  5  years  under  your 
proposal  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  repeal  these  programs. 
But  I  do  not  think  It  would  be  so  diffi- 
cult, if  events  prove  the  program  was 
not  being  properly  carried  out  to  refuse 
to  continue  the  loan  authorizations.  If. 
after  we  observe  the  first  12  months  of 
operation,  the  Executive  comes  back  and 
asks  for  more,  the  power  to  refuse  or 
reduce  is  a  real  power  that  gives  us  con- 
trol over  the  program  as  it  goes  ahead. 

Mr.  CONTE.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
That  is  the  fundamental  difference  I  was 
trying  to  get  across. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  true,  but  then 
the  horse  will  have  been  stolen  when  the 
barn  door  is  closed  and  this  involves 
$3,800  million — nothing  can  be  done 
about  that. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
it  is  bad  enough,  we  can  repeal  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  would  be  very 
difficult. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  I  say.  if  it  is  bad  enough,  we  can  re- 
peal any  future  aid  programs  in  the 
future,  and  I  do  not  like  that  fact,  but  it 
is  a  fact  of  life  and  a  fact  of  this  world 
that  there  will  be  continuing  requests 
in  the  future  which  the  Congress  can 
refuse  or  modify  and  there,  in  my 
opinion,  is  where  congressional  control 
over  the  foreign-aid  program  will  be 
maintained. 


ADM.  ARLEUGH  BURKE 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adm.  Ar- 
leigh  Burke  is  soon  to  retire  from  active 
Naval  duty.  The  entire  period  of  his 
almost  40  years  of  service,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  has  been  characterized  by  de- 
votion, courage,  determination,  good 
judgment,  and  action  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  During  these  past  6  years 
he  has  rendered  outstanding  perform- 
ance as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and 
it  has  been  diu-Iiig  these  years  of  world 
upheaval  and  intensive  cold-war  harass- 
ments  that  the  selfless  application  of  his 
talents  has  made  maximum  contribution 
to  the  Nation.  Under  his  direction  the 
Navy  has  met  every  challenge  through- 
out the  world,  and  his  coiinsel  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  has  been  in- 
valuable to  our  overall  defense. 

Arlelgh  Burke  has  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  Naval  strategy.  He  has  kept 
the  Navy  in  tune  with  changes  and  de- 
velopments in  naval  warfare,  and  has 
been  the  guiding  force  in  building  a 
Navy,  which  employs  the  newest  and 
most  effective  weapons  systems.  We 
can  see  his  handiwork  and  inspiration 
in  the  increased  development  and  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  propulsion,  both  in 
submarines  and  surface  vessels.  I  am 
sure  that  without  his  foresight  the  Po- 
laris submarine  program  would  be  far 
behind  its  present  status,  both  in  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system  and  in  numerical 
strength. 

The  headquarters  of  the  5th  Naval 
District  and  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  are 
located  in  my  district,  and  so  I  am  par- 
ticularly aware  of  Admiral  Burke's  con- 
tributions to  the  operation  of  the  Navy. 
In  a  wider  application  he  is  the  man  who 
focused  attention  of  the  world  on  the 
capabilities  of  seapower  In  the  nuclear 
age,  when  people  of  lesser  vision  were 
saying  that  there  was  only  a  limited  place 
for  the  Navy  in  the  future  defense  of  our 
country.  Through  the  force  of  his  per- 
sonality, and  the  wisdom  to  see  where 
trouble  spwts  were  likely  to  occur,  power- 
ful naval  units  have  been  located  at  key 
world  positions.  It  could  not  have  been 
an  accident  that  the  7th  Fleet  was 
near  the  Taiwan  Straits  when  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  boasted  of  their  inten- 
tions to  take  the  oiMiore  islands.  Nor 
do  I  think  it  was  accidental  that  a  carrier 
was  available  in  the  Caribbean  when 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  asked  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  to  prevent 
a  threatened  invasion.  Things  like  this 
do  not  just  happen.  They  are  tangible 
evidence  of  his  uncanny  foresight  and  his 
ability  to  plan  and  to  act  with  courage, 
and  conviction. 

Arleigh  Burke  is  one  of  the  most 
revered  and  respected  naval  officers,  not 
only  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
and  the  men  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  navy  men  of  mt.ny  nations 
throughout  the  world.    In  tt.e  discharge 


of  my  duties  as  Representative  of  Vir- 
ginia's Second  District,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  fre- 
quent contact  with  Admiral  Burke,  and 
through  this  association  to  recognize  his 
fine  professional  qualities,  as  well  as  the 
warmth  of  his  personality.  His  has  been 
outstanding  service  in  the  highest  naval 
position  our  coimtry  offers.  Although 
he  is  on  the  eve  of  retirement,  his  interest 
in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Nation's  defense 
will  never  wane.  I  am  gratified  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
fense Department  will  long  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  his  service  and  of  the  plans 
and  policies  with  which  he  has  been  so 
intimately  associated. 


WORLD  SPORT  PARACHUTING 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  filed  a  joint  resolution,  companion 
to  the  one  recenUy  filed  by  my  able  and 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  from 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  Silvio 
CoNTE,  which  would  establish  a  tem- 
porary loan  guarantee  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  1962  World  Sport  Para- 
chuting Championship,  to  be  held  at 
Orange,  Mass.,  next  year. 

The  scheduled  event  will  be  the  sixth 
world  sport  parachuting  championship 
and  is  being  held  In  the  United  States 
in  1962,  pursuant  to  an  invitation  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President  as  provided 
by  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-796. 

The  invitation  to  attend  this  great 
event  was  delivered  by  an  official  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Vienna  to  the 
Parachuting  Committee  of  the  Federa- 
tion Aeronautique  Internationale,  and 
was  accepted  by  the  15  nations  repre- 
sented. 

The  selection  of  the  United  States  as 
the  host  for  1962  was  opposed  publicly 
by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  groimds  that 
this  country  could  not  conduct  a  cham- 
pionship parachuting  event  as  well  as 
the  previous  three  events  which  were 
held  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  con- 
stitutes a  real  challenge  to  this  Nation 
which  we  must  cheerfully  accept  now. 

As  planned,  this  sixth  championship 
will  be  the  largest  international  aviation 
competition  ever  held  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  cham.pionship  will  be 
conducted  over  a  26-day  period  in 
August  of  1962.  Fourteen  of  these  days 
will  be  competition  days — the  remainder 
scheduled  for  rest  and  recreation  of  the 
competitors.  It  is  expected  that  from 
15  to  20  nations  of  the  world  will  be 
represented  and  that  up  to  500,000 
spectators  will  attend.  In  1958,  600.- 
000  people  attended  the  fourth  biannual 
competition  at  Bratislava,  Czechoslo- 
vakia.   Can  we  not  beat  this  record? 

I  am  informed  that  as  host  State,  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts    has 
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appropriated  $125,000,  and  that  $100,- 
000  of  this  appropriation  is  contingent 
upon  at  least  a  matching  amount  from 
a  Federal  source. 

Por  that  reason.  If  this  important 
championship  is  to  be  assured  for  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  must  im- 
mediately apiMt)Te  legislation  guaran- 
teeing a  loan  by  private  banks  to  the 
nonprofit  championship  corporation  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500,000. 

These  funds  would  be  employed  to 
promote  the  championship  on  a  nation- 
al and  international  level  and  as  operat- 
ing funds  for  the  competition  period — 
August  9  to  September  4,  1962.  The 
$100,000  provided  by  the  Commonwealth 
will  be  allocated  for  promotion  on  a 
statewide  basis,  improving  the  present 
facility  and  planning  and  coordinating 
the  event. 

I  am  informed  that  management  con- 
sultants retained  by  the  commission 
promoting  the  event  have  estimated  that 
if  the  championship  is  promoted  on  a 
modest  scale,  it  will  gross  proceeds  suflS- 
cient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  event. 

In  that  case,  of  course,  the  proposed 
loan  guarantee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  inoperative  and  the  Crov- 
ernment  would  never  have  to  pay  out  1 
cent. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  not 
be  concerned  even  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  underwrite  the  entire 
obligation  because  I  feel  strongly  that, 
apart  from  promoting  international 
good  will  and  encouraging  a  rather 
unique  and  very  valuable  sport,  there 
are  extremely  vital  overtones  of  the  na- 
tional interest  involved  in  this  proposal. 

The  Soviet  has  long  since  been  fol- 
lowing the  policy  of  encouraging  and 
supporting  organized  sport  In  all  fields. 
The  Soviet  has  not  only  set  up,  but  has 
financially  supported,  an  extensive  and 
huge  international  sports  program  in 
Russia  Itself  and  in  the  satellite  coun- 
tries to  promote  athletic  sports  of  every 
kind,  and  this  has  accounted  in  large 
measure  for  the  fine  showing  that  Rus- 
sia has  been  able  to  make  in  the  past 
two  Olympic  games.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  type  of  activity  has 
been  strongly  subsidized  by  the  Soviet. 

But  as  meritorious  as  this  sports  fea- 
ture of  the  proposal  is.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing for  the  program  provided  for  by  the 
bill  on  this  ground  alone.  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  this  is  but  another 
field  in  which  we  should  and  must 
eagerly  enter  into  determined  and  ex- 
tensive competition  with  the  Soviet  and 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  behind  any  na- 
tion in  this  kind  of  activity.  The  en- 
couragement of  sport  is  involved  here,  to 
be  sure,  but  so  is  the  entire  gamut  of 
competitive  activity  in  which  in  this 
time  of  stress,  anxiety,  and  pressure,  this 
Nation  must  be  prompted  to  engage,  in 
order  to  retain  its  prestige  in  the  world, 
adequately  meet  its  international  com- 
mitments and  properly  defend  the 
United  States. 

In  the  active  and  aspiiing  Soviet 
world,  hundreds  of  thousands,  yes  mil- 
lions of  boys  are  engaged  in  parachute 
jumping  and  related  sports.  The  roll  is 
growing  larger  every  day  so  that,  indeed. 


we  are  assured  that  millions  of  boy.s  are 
participating  in  this  once  unique,  but 
now  vital  activity. 

Whether  you  call  this  activity  sport, 
as  it  certainly  is  viewed  in  one  .sense,  or 
whether  you  call  it  preparation  for  na- 
tional fitness  in  time  of  emergency  and 
danger,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal 
is  of  such  merit  as  to  be  maiidiTtory  and 
imperative  for  this  Nation. 

In  fact,  for  my  part.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  rejected  and  ignored  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  and  all  nations  in 
the  Communist  orbit  are  forging  ahead 
in  this  important  field. 

Even  if  the  Congress  has  to  subsidize 
this  activity,  and  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced does  not  require  this,  but  calls 
merely  for  a  loan  guarantee  that  prob- 
ably never  will  be  exercised,  I  would 
still  feel  that  the  proposal  was  justified 
and  should  be  undertaken  without 
slightest  hesitancy  or  delay. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  as  a  matter 
of  survival,  we  are  competing  with  the 
Soviet  in  every  field  that  relates  to  our 
total  national  potential,  and  if  we  fail  to 
do  so,  through  inadvertence,  miscalcula- 
tion or  underestimation  of  our  op- 
ponents, we  will  live  to  regret  our  in- 
difference, and  complacency  and  tragic 
failure  to  understand  the  stark  realities 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

I  recognize  that  there  will  be  some 
who  consider  this  proposal  as  a  waste  of 
money,  and  intrusion  by  the  Government 
into  fields  in  which  it  has  no  concei-n. 
There  were  those  who  opposed  Federal 
support  of  the  Olympic  games  on  this 
basis  just  as  there  were  and  are  those 
who  opposed  building  up  the  mutual  as- 
sistance and  defense  potentials  of  our 
own  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

There  are  those  who  \ery  clearly 
underestimate  the  nature  of  the  threat 
we  face  today  and  perhaps  overestimate 
our  own  long-range  potential,  even  as 
they  languish  in  smug  complacency  and 
apathy  while  the  enemy  stands  without 
the  gates  and  is,  in  fact,  entrenched 
within  the  gates  to  a  greater  degree  than 
many  people  are  willing  or  able  to  recog- 
nize. 

But  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  will  not  adopt  thi.s 
attitude  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  ar.d 
pray  that  we  may  be  awakened  to  a 
deep,  moving  awareness  of  the  challenge 
confronting  us  and  act  in  this  matter 
which,  in  itself,  calls  only  at  the  worst 
a  most  improbable  contingency,  for  as- 
sumption by  the  Government  of  rela- 
tively meager  obligations. 

Before  our  overall  strength  and  readi- 
ness dangerously  decline  and  fail  to  keep 
pace  with  the  ruthless  forces  that  op- 
pose us  in  this  confused,  perilous,  and 
crucial  time  in  world  history,  I  respect- 
fully urge  the  very  able  and  patriotic 
chairman  and  members  of  our  great 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
that  this  bill  be  considered  and  adopted 
in  our  best  national  interests,  and  that 
this  Congress  go  on  record  as  favoring 
closing  at  least  this  one  small,  but  vital 
part  of  the  gap  which  presently  sep- 
arates us  from  the  powerful  totalitarian 
complex  that  is  surreptitiou.sly  and 
brazenly  working  for  our  destruction  and 
the  destruction  of  freedom  in  the  world. 


RIGHT  TO   WORSHIP   IS  PRECIOUS 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point,  I  include  therein  an 
excerpt  of  some  of  the  remarks  I  made 
at  New  Braintrce,  Mass.,  in  my  district, 
July  2.  1961,  at  the  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies for  the  new  Pioneer  Valley  Acad- 
emy of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventlsts  com- 
munity to  be  constructed  in  that  very 
beautiful  town. 

The  .site  embraces  about  430  acres  of 
highland  in  a  natural  setting  of  surpass- 
ing beauty  and  scenic  view — an  ideal  lo- 
cation for  a  school. 

These  ceremonies  were  vei-y  well  at- 
tended and  the  program  most  impressive. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  also  include 
the  program  a.s  well  as  a  summary  of  my 
own  remarks. 

Pioneer  Valiet  Ac.idemy  Ground  Brxakino 
Sexvicea,  Sunday,  Jult  2,   1961 

PROGRAM 

The  foUowlng  Is  the  program  held  Sunday 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock  on  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Academy  grounds  In  New  Bralntree: 

Presentation  of  colors:  Medical  Cadet 
Corps,  South  Lancaster  Academy 

National  Anthem:  Congregation. 

Prayer:  C   P.  Anderson. 

Adelphlan  Male  Chorus  Director.  Klder 
Wayne  Thurber. 

Speeches:  Elder  Merle  L.  Mills,  Elder 
Willis  J.  Hackett.  and  Elder  Ralph  S.  Watts 

Adelphlan  Male  Chorus:  Director,  Elder 
Wayne  Thurber. 

Sf)eeche3:  Congressman  Philip  J  Philbin, 
and  Layman  B  E.  Sooy.  1 

Benediction:  Elder  Wayne  Thurber.     ' 

Ground  breaking  ceremonies:  Representa- 
tives of  churches,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Connecticut:  Elder  Ralph  S  Watts. 
general  conference;  Elder  Willis  Hackett.  At- 
lantic Union  Conference;  Elder  Merle  Mills, 
Southern  New  E-'^gland  Conference;  Cor.- 
gressman  PhUlp  J.  Phllbln.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment: Elder  Willis  Graves,  pjtstor.  John 
Kmwles.  teacher:  and  Franklin  Greene. 
lavman. 


Hkm.\rks  in  Part  of  Congre->sman  Philip  J 
PHILBIN.  SeveiNTH-Dat  Adventists'  Dedi- 
cation, New  Brai.nteee,  July  2,  1961 

Sijeaking  at  ground-breaking  exercises  for 
fhe  new  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Academy  at 
New  Bralntree,  Congressman  Philip  J.  Phil- 
bin  of  Clinton  said  "Religious  liberty  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  and  we  must  zealously  pre- 
serve free  religious  worship,  if  we  would  be 
true  to  our  rich  heritage." 

'There  is  no  time  limit  on  the  worship  of 
Gitd"  said  PiiiLBiN  "Freedom  of  belief 
.lud  the  right  to  worship  In  our  own  way  is 
a  solemn  commitment  of  our  American  con- 
stitutional system.  It  must  never  bs 
abridged,  limited  or  weakened,  because  it 
IS  a  great  and  necessary  element  In  preserv- 
ing the  national  unity." 

PHILBIN  called  for  flrinness  and  strength 
to  meet  current  problems  which  he  said  were 
challenging  but  could  be  solved,  If  the  Na- 
tion resolves  to  protect  freedom  in  all  its 
a.«;pects  and  ramifications. 

"There  must  be  a  strong  will  to  tackle  our 
problems  at  the  graasroots,"  he  said.  "If 
every  community  will  work  at  solving  Us 
own  particular  problems,  social,  political,  and 
spi.'-itual  the  whole  tone  of  national  mor.illty 
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and  well-being  cai  'be  raised.  Remember 
that  no  chain  is  s wronger  than  Its  weakest 
link,  and  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  lax 
standards  in  government  or  In  the  homes  of 
America  which  are  sapping  our  vitality  and 
dissipating   our  gr'iat   potentials. 

"Liberty,  Justlc,  democracy,  and  the 
quest  for  peace  Ir  our  time,  must  be  our 
watchwords  and  c  instant  concern  In  these 
dangerous  times,"  he  said.  "If  we  but 
persevere  hi  the  light,  and  keep  ourselves 
strong  at  every  le  .-el  and  In  every  way,  we 
have  nothing  to  ftar." 

Philbiw  complimented  the  Adventist  com- 
munity for  Its  h  gh  order  of  citizenship, 
patriotism,  dedicated  spirit,  and  very  able 
leadership. 

THE  IMMORTAL  TY  COBB 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pcint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion and  particularly  the  baseball  world 
was  greatly  saddened  today  by  news  of 
the  passing  of  the  immortal  Tyrus  Ray- 
mond Cobb. 

In  the  long  history  of  baseball,  few 
would  doubt  that  there  was  a  greater  ex- 
ponent or  more  illustrious  competitor  in 
our  great  national  game. 

Ty  Cobb  was  born  in  the  historic 
State  of  Georgia  74  years  ago  and  start- 
ed his  baseball  career  when  he  was  but 
17  years  of  age.  After  a  year  or  so  of 
training  in  the  minor  leagues,  he  came 
to  the  majors  where  for  the  next  24 
years  he  put  on  the  greatest  show  and 
achieved  the  fmest  record  ever  accom- 
plished by  a  baseball  player. 

Ty  Cobb  broke  most  of  the  records  and 
still  holds  many  of  them.  Who  would 
dare  to  predict  what  his  performance 
would  be  in  these  days  of  the  lively  ball? 
His  performances  on  the  diamond  were 
phenomenal,  fantastic,  and  unparal- 
leled. During  three  seasons,  he  hit  over 
.400.  and  throui.hout  his  entii'e  career, 
his  batting  aver;ige  was  .367. 

He  ran  the  baf  es  with  daring  and  cun- 
ning, and  in  his  baseball  career  was 
credited  with  stealing  892  bases.  He 
possessed  a  mas'^ry  of  hitting  the  base- 
ball scarcely  ever  even  approached  in 
the  big  leagues. 

He  was  the  first  to  put  scientific  meth- 
ods into  the  d:fficult  art  of  hitting  a 
baseball.  Sever, il  other  stars  of  the  dia- 
mond made  famous  records  as  hitters 
and  as  all-around  baseball  players,  but 
which  of  them  could  excel  Ty  Cobb? 
Which  of  them  could  come  up  to  him? 
Was  there  ever  such  a  consistent  high 
average  hitter  ii  the  game?  Was  there 
ever  such  an  expert,  darins,  sensational 
base  stealer,  or  such  a  bold,  smart,  ag- 
gre.ssive  competitor? 

I  would  not  a'  tempt  to  answer  any  of 
these  questions  an  my  own,  because  the 
records  and  the  exploits  of  Ty  Cobb  for 
24  years  on  the  diamond  cf  big  league 
baseball  furnish  the  answers,  and  I  have 
no  intention  of  trying  to  set  myself  up 
as  an  expert  in  tiiis  field. 

Those  who  know  baseball  best  willing- 
ly attest  to  Ty  C  obb's  superiority.  Any- 
one who  has  seen  him  play,  as  I  have  on 
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several  occasions  as  a  youth,  will  agree, 
I  am  sure,  he  was  the  most  colorful  per- 
sonality, the  greatest  competitor,  and  the 
best  all-around  baseball  player  v'ho  ever 
played  the  game. 

Rogers  Hornsby  who,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, would  be  regarded  I  think  by  base- 
ball men  as  ranking  close  to  the  i;nmortal 
Cobb  as  a  hitter,  put  it  well  in  his  trib- 
ute when  he  said:  "Ty  Cobb  was  the 
greatest  ballplayer  of  all  time.  He  will 
ne'/er  be  equaled.  He  was  a  winner  all 
the  time.  Ty  would  do  anything  to  win 
a  ball  game,  but  when  he  got  off  the  field, 
he  was  a  perfect  gentleman. 

■'Ty  was  a  tremendous  outfielder. 
Most  record  books  simply  talk  cbout  his 
hitting  and  base  stealing,  but  he  was 
a  great  outfielder." 

Other  famous  baseball  stars  speak  of 
Cobb's  greatness  in  the  sams  tenor. 
There  certainly  would  never  be  another 
one  like  him,  because  like  mojt  every- 
thing else,  baseball  has  changed  and  the 
greats  of  the  past  are  not  to  be  found. 
Moreover,  methods  and  tactics  have 
changed.  Seldom  today  do  we  see  such 
precise,  consistent,  scientific  hitting: 
fleet,  aggressive  base  running;  and  the 
rough,  abandoned,  competitive  play  of 
T>'  Cobb  and  baseball  men  of  his  era. 

Ty  Cobb  was  out  to  win  and  he  used 
eveiT  ounce  of  his  skill,  daring,  running, 
energy,  and  strength  to  do  so.  Judged 
by  modern  methods,  perhaps  he  cut 
some  corners,  and  used  tactics  that 
would  be  frowned  upon  toda".  He  came 
into  the  bases  with  his  spikes  .showing; 
he  reli.shed  physical  encounter;  he  prac- 
ticed the  show  and  use  of  force,  even 
though  he  was  a  man  of  supreme  skill 
in  ail  departments  of  the  game;  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  jxmip  into  the 
stands,  when  bottles  or  epithets  were 
thrown  at  him  in  order  to  resent  per- 
sonal affront  with  some  well-directed 
blows. 

Talking  Ty  Cobb's  record  on  the  whole, 
carefully  going  over  his  tremendous 
ability  as  a  consistent  hitter,  his  demon- 
strated skill  and  daring  on  the  bases. 
his  sure  fielding  and,  above  all,  his  in- 
spirational qualities,  which  so  often 
carried  his  teammates  along  -with  him 
to  victory.  Ty  Cobb  was  certainly  with- 
out an  equal  on  the  diamond. 

He  carried  his  quick  thinking, 
.shrewdness  and  good  judgment  into  the 
business  world  with  him  and  amassed 
a  substantial  fortune  in  a  comparative- 
ly short  time,  much  of  which  is  gen- 
erously distributed  to  worthwhile  chari- 
ties of  his  own  selection. 

Ty  Cobb  represented  the  kind  of 
colorful,  inspiring  American  who  played 
the  game  to  win  and  kept  fighting  to  the 
end  on  the  diamond  and  in  life.  He 
iiever  gave  up  the  ship. 

He  always  played  one  more  inning, 
sought  one  more  time  at  bat  and  broke 
up  many  ball  games.  Great  competitor 
and  great  American,  his  memory  will 
never  fade  among  those  who  like  our 
great  national  game.  To  baseball  lov- 
ers and  American  youth  he  has  be- 
queathed a  precious  legacy. 

He  is  indeed  baseball's  immortal  and 
the  American  people  deeply  lament  his 
passing.  It  is  with  a  most  sorrowful 
heart  that  I  note  the  passing  of  the 
great  Ty  Cobb  and  pay  my  heartfelt 


tribute  to  his  memory.  To  his  family 
and  dear  ones  and  his  great  State.  I 
express  my  most  sincere  and  heartfelt 
sympathy.  May  he  find  eternal  rest  in 
his  heavenly  home.  May  he  revel  for- 
ever on  the  perpetually  green  diamonds 
of  the  sweet  Elysian  fields. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
in  the  Record  news  accounts  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Ty  Cobb. 

I  The  material  follows :  • 

[From  the  Bostorv  Herald,  July  18.  19611 
Diamond  Daredevil,  74.  Dies  in  Geohcia  Hos- 
pital :  Ty  Cobb  Victim  or  Cancee 
( By  Vemon  Butler ) 

An.»NTA — Ty  Cobb,  the  choice  of  count- 
less fans  as  the  greatest  basebaU  player  of 
all  time,  died  Monday  of  cancer.   He  was  74. 

Death  claimed  the  fabulous  Georgia  Peach 
at  1:18  p.m..  est..  In  Emory  University  Hos- 
pital. His  physician.  Dr.  Hugh  Wood,  dis- 
closed Cobb  had  been  under  treatment  for 
cancer  of  the  prostate  gland  since  December 
1959.  The  malignancy  had  spread  to  the  pel- 
vic bones  and  the  vertebrae. 

The  doctor,  who  was  also  Cobb's  personal 
friend,  said  he  was  not  permitted  to  reveal 
the  diagnosis  before  Cobb's  death. 

"He  died  peacefully  and  without  pain." 
Wood  reported.  The  doctor  said  Cobb  also 
"had  diabetes  and  chronic  heart  disease. 
While  his  general  condition  had  deteriorated 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  the  end  came 
rather  suddenly." 

With  Cobb  In  his  last  hours  were  his  son. 
James,  his  daughters,  Miss  Shirley  Cobb  and 
Mrs.  Beverly  McLauren.  all  of  California:  and 
his  nrst  wife,  the  former  Charlie  Marlon 
Lombard  of  Augusta,  Ga.  The  Cobbs  were 
divorced  in  1947  after  39  years.  Cobb  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Frances  Case  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  2 
rears  later,  and  they  were  divorced 

Cobb,  his  full  given  name  was  Tyrus  Ray- 
mond, retired  from  baseball  In  1928  after  24 
years  of  successful  assault  on  almost  every 
record  In  the  books.  He  broke  Into  the 
major  leagues  at  Detroit  in  1905  and  batted 
only  J240.  but  that  was  hie  first — and  last — 
season  of  mediocrity.  For  23  consecuuve 
years  he  batted  over  .300  and  compiled  a  Ufe- 
Ume  average  of  .367.  He  played  all  except  2 
of  his  24  seasons  with  Detroit  and  managed 
the  Tigers  for  6  years.  He  spent  his  last  two 
seascwis  with  Connie  Mack's  Philadelphia 
Athletics. 

players,  fans  detested  COBB 

He  led  the  American  League  in  hitting 
for  12  seasons,  nine  of  them  consecutive, 
and  three  times  he  broke  the  .400  barrier 
His  .420  average  In  1911  still  stands  as  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  American 
League.  He  led  the  league  that  year  in  12 
categories. 

When  baseball  people  balloted  in  1936  for 
the  fi.rst  group  to  be  enshrined  In  Base- 
ball's Hall  of  Fame.  Cobb  polled  222  of  a 
possible  226  votes  and  drew  more  acclaim 
than  Babe  Ruth.  Hans  Wagner,  and  Christy 
Mathewson— his  chief  rivals  for  the  "great- 
est of  all-time"  label. 

Always  fiery,  always  aggressive  Cobb  was 
never  rated  high  in  popularity  with  his  fel- 
low players,  and  many  fans  detested  the 
sight  of  the  Georgians  flashing  spikes. 

He  was  the  acknowledged  king  of  all  the 
hitters  and  all  the  baserurmers,  especially 
the  latter.  He  stole  96  bases  in  1915  for  a 
record  and  had  a  career  total  of  892.  He 
wound  up  his  amazing  career  with  4.191  hits 
and  2.444  runs,  both  records. 

His  base-running  tactics  led  to  frequent 
fights  with  opponents,  and  on  occasion  Cobb 
would  even  dash  into  the  stands  after  heck- 
ling fans.  But  Cobb,  who  did  more  than  any 
other  player  to  bring  science  to  baseball  was 
foxy  enough  not  to  scrap  with  the  umpires. 
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Cobb  spent  most  of  his  retirement  in  his 
ranch-type  mansion  at  Atherton,  Calif.,  and 
his  Glenbrook  retreat  on  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev., 
but  he  lived  recently  in  a  secluded  apartment 
nook  in  Cornelia,  Ga. 

DEATH    FOILS    PLAN    TO    BUILD    A    HOME 

His  death  cut  short  bis  plans  to  build  a 
home  "in  which  to  die" — as  Cobb  himself 
put  it — on  his  76-acre  tract  atop  a  mountain 
at  Cornelia,  only  4  miles  from  the  settlement 
of  Narrows.  Ga.,  where  he  was  born  December 
le.  1886. 

Cobb  played  sandlot  ball  near  his  north- 
east Georgia  birthplace  and  made  his  pro- 
fessional debut  at  17  with  Augusta,  Ga.,  In 
the  South  Atlantic  League. 

Cobb's  shrewdness  extended  beyond  base- 
ball and  into  the  business  world.  Portions 
of  his  salary,  nothing  like  the  astronomical 
amounts  paid  to  lesser  stars  today,  went  into 
blue-chip  stocks,  and  Cobb  became  a  mil- 
lionaire. Cobb's  annual  baseball  pay  ranged 
from  $1,800  to  $40,000. 

In  1950,  he  established  the  Cobb  Memorial 
Hospital  at  Royston,  Ga,  a  few  miles  from 
his  t^Tthplace  in  honor  of  his  mother  and 
father.  At  the  same  time  he  set  up  a 
$100,000  endowment  fund  for  the  care  of 
Indigent    p>atients. 

AIDED    DESERVING    GEORGIA    STUDENTS 

Three  years  later,  he  endowed  the  Cobb 
Educational  Foundation  to  help  deserving 
Georgia  students  obtain  college  educations. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  this  undertak- 
ing and  spent  much  time  working  with  the 
committee  that  handled  the  scholarships. 

Cobb  had  been  in  and  out  of  Emory 
University  Hospital  several  times  in  recent 
years.  He  entered  for  the  last  time  June  5. 

Funeral  plans  will  be  announced  later. 


[Prom  the  Worcester  Telegram,  July  18,  1961  ] 
"Cobb's  Competitive   Spirit  Must   Be   Con- 
tinued '  ■ — Prick 
(By  the  Associated  Press) 

The  late  Ty  Cobb  was  called  by  Commis- 
sioner Pord  Prick  a  "great  baseball  player 
who  was  representative  of  a  competitive 
spirit  that  must  be  continued  if  baseball  is 
to  continue." 

Prick  said  Monday  the  death  of  Cobb 
"marks  the  passage  of  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining links  between  the  old  and  the  new." 

"We  have  many  baseball  players,"  said 
Prick.  "Bui  very  few  Ty  Cobbs.  He  belongs 
with  the  Ruths,  Mathewsons,  Alexanders, 
and  Johnsons  of  a  golden  era." 

GREATEST    or    ALL 

George  Weiss,  president  of  the  New  York 
Mets,  said : 

"There  was  no  denying  that  Cobb  stood 
alone  as  a  baseball  player,  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  of  all. 

"Ours  was  a  friendship  of  long  standing. 
He  played  for  me  at  New  Haven  when  there 
was  no  Sunday  baseball  in  New  York  and 
was  a  stockholder  with  me  at  New  Haven. 
Only  last  summer  he  was  my  guest  at  a  Balti- 
more series  in  Yankee  Stadium. 

"His  death  is  still  a  real  shock  although 
we  knew  he  was  falling. 

"Baseball  and  the  Detroit  Tigers  owe  more 
to  Ty  Cobb  than  either  of  them  will  be  able 
to  repay,  regardless  of  the  well-deserved 
honors  heaped  upon  the  greatest  of  all  De- 
troit players." 

GAVE  tigers   distinction 

Detroit  Tiger  President  John  Petzer  used 
these  words  in  commenting  on  Cobb's  death. 

"His  Inspired  performance  more  than  50 
years  ago  enabled  the  Tigers  to  acquire  dis- 
tinction in  the  American  League  almost 
from  the  moment  of  Its  birth— a  respected 
position  they  might  not  have  attained  with- 
out the  impetus  provided  by  Cobb's  history 
making  feats,"  Petzer  added. 


"The  world  of  baseball  has  suffered  one  of 
its  greatest  losses  in  his  death." 

Paul  Kerr,  vice  president  and  secretary  of 
the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum: 

"Sorry  to  hear  about  Ty,"  said  Stan 
Musial,  St.  Louis  Cardinals'  star,  when  in- 
formed of  Cobb's  death.  "He  was  a  great 
baseball  figure,  a  gr2at  credit  to  the  game. 
He  always  followed  the  game  closely,  even 
when  he  was  no  longer  directly  connected 
with  it.' 

General  Manager  Bill  DeWltt  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Reds,  said,  "Cobb  was  one  of  the 
first  great  ball  players  I  ever  saw  He  was 
colorful  and  exciting  and  his  alertness, 
aggressi\eness,  and  determination  w:U  be 
long  remembered." 

"broke    me   up" — BAKER 

J.  Franklin  (Home  Run  I  Baker  said  Cobb's 
death  "really  broke  me  al!  up" 

Baker  said  Cobb  "was  one  of  the  great 
baseball  men  we  had"  The  85-year-old 
former  third  baseman  In  the  famous  $100.- 
000  infield  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Athletics 
said  Cobb  "was  one  of  the  greatest  base 
runners  the  game  has  ever  seen  •  •  •  I'vf 
never  seen  one  In  a  class  with  Ty." 

Casey  Stengel,  former  New  York  Yankee 
pilot,  called  Cobb  "the  most  sensational  of 
all  the  players  I  had  seen  in  all  my  life." 

"By  sensational,"  Stengel  elaborated,  "I 
mean  he  surprised  all  his  opponents.  He 
would  shock  them  with  startling  base  run- 
ning plays,  and  he  could  always  out  hit  any 
opponent   even   if   they  were  great   players   " 

Stengel  recalled  once  seeing  Cobb  tag  up 
and  scor>  from  third  on  an  infield  pop -up 
"He  Just  waited  until  the  Inflelder  got  ready 
to  throw  to  the  pitcher,"  said  Stengel. 

PLAYED  AGAINST   COBB 

Sisler,  now  with  the  Pittsburgh  organiza- 
tion, played  against  Cobb  with  the  old  St 
Louis  Browns. 

"He  WHS  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  I  con- 
sider him  a  fine  man  and  gentleman."  Sisler 
said.  "And,  of  course,  everyone  knows  he 
was  a  wonderful  player." 

Tom  Yawkey,  owner  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox: 

"I  have  lost  a  longtime  friend  with  the 
death  of  Ty  Cobb.  Much  of  my  early  inter- 
est In  bjiseball  was  aroused  by  meeting  and 
knowing  Ty  at  a  very  young  age  and  there  is 
no  doub-  in  my  mind  that  he  was  the  great- 
est all-round  ballplayer  of  all  time.  I 
was  privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
associate  with  him,  not  only  in  baseball  but 
also   as   a   good   friend    and   hunting    com- 


panion on  many  occasions.  I  will  miss  him 
personally  and  baseball  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  competitors." 

GILES"   COMMENT 

Warrep  Giles,  president  of  the  National 
Leagtie,  said  baseball  "lost  one  of  the  great- 
est players  of  all  time.  Cobb  will  be  missed 
greatly  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  ceremonies  he 
attended  regularly." 

Mickey  Mantle  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
appeared  shocked  when  he  heard  the  news 
of  Cobb's  death.  , 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  It."  Mantle  said,  "He 
used  to  come  see  me  in  the  dugout  when  he 
visited  New  York  and  give  me  some  baiting 
tips." 

Rogers  Hornsby  called  Cobb  "the  greatest 
ballplayer  of  all  time"  and  said  the  Georgia 
Peach  would  never  be  equaled. 

"He  w.as  ii  winner  all  the  time,"  he  said 
"Ty  would  do  anything  to  win  a  ball  game, 
but  when  he  got  off  the  field,  he  was  a  per- 
fect gentleman. 

"Ty  was  a  tremendous  outfielder.  Most 
record  books  simply  talk  about  his  hitting 
and  base  stealing.  But  he  was  a  great  out- 
fielder." 


Twenty -ONE  Records 

Atlanta  -  Ty  Cobb  held  16  major  league 
records  and  shared  five  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  records  still  unsurpassed: 

Highest  percentage,  10  or  more  seasons, 
367 

Most  years  leading  league  percentage,  18 

Most  consecutive  years,  leading  league, 
percentage,  9 

Most  years  batting  .300  or  better.  23. 

Most  games  played  in  major  leagues,  3.033. 

Most  times  at  bat.  lifetime.  11,429. 

Most  runs  scored,  lifetime,  2,244. 

Most  hits,  lifetime,  4.191. 

Most  one-base  hits,  lifetime,  3,052. 

Most  years  leading  league  in  hits,  8. 

Most  years  200  or  more  hits,  8. 

Most  times,  4  or  more  hits  In  a  game,  life- 
time. 14. 

Most  stolen  bases,  lifetime,  8S2. 

Most  stolen  bases,  season,  96. 

Most  total  bases,  lifetime.  6.863. 

Most  triples,  lifetime,  one  league,  297. 

The  records  tied: 

Most  years  batting  .400  or  better.  3. 

Most  consecutive  years  batting  .400  or 
better.  2. 

Most  years  playing  100  or  more  games,  19. 

Most  times  5  hits  in  a  game,  season,  4. 

Most  home  runs,  two  consecutive  games,  5. 
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[From  the  Boston  lerald.  July  18.  1961] 
Ty  Always  Playej  Hard,  Never  Dirtt 
Rocky  Mount,  N  C. — Baseball  immortal 
Ty  Cobb  was  described  Monday  by  a  former 
rconimate  as  a  man  who  simply  played  the 
game  hard,  but  never  dirty." 

Frank  Walker,  who  as  a  Detroit  player 
roomed  on  the  road  v  ith  Cobb  from  1914-16, 
said  the  Georgia  Pea(  h  was  a  perfect  gentle- 
m  in  and  a  close  frie  id 

"He  was  a  terror  md  an  enrmy  to  any- 
one who  stood  in  hl.s  way."  said  Walker,  a 
semlretlred  Rocky  Mount  Printmg  Co.  ex- 
ecutive. "In  runninf!  bases,  all  he  asked  for 
was  his  half  of  the  liag  If  you  didn't  give 
him  that,  he  would  take  it."  But  Walker 
rejerted  any  idea  tha  Cobb  was  a  dirty  base 
runner 

Walker  said  one  of  the  most  amazing  feats 
Cobb  ever  pulled  occi.rred  in  Washington  in 
l'n4.  "With  the  score  tied.  1-1,  going  into 
the  12lh.  Cobb  was  the  first  batter  up. 
When  he  left  the  dugout,  he  said  he  was 
going  to  break  up  the  .?ame,"  Walker  recalled, 
"Cobb  bunted  and  raced  to  first  for  a 
single.  Then  he  sU  le  second,  third,  and 
then   stole  home  with   the  winning   run." 

"He  was  a  wondeful  ballplayer  and  a 
great  athlete."  said  Valker. 

I  From  th?  Boston  jlobe.  July  18,  1961 1 
Cobb's     Gre.atest    Fests     Not     in     Books — 

C\N'T  Evaluate  Hls  U^RING.  iNTFLiTCfNcr 

AND   Innovations  bt  Statistics 
(By  Jerry  Nasonl 

Ty  Cobb  left  behind  him  a  column  of 
baseball  records  tts  .ung  as  an  NBA  re- 
bounder's  arm 

It  will  be  a  trave.'ty,  though,  if  Cobb's 
nionument  to  himsell  is  confined  to  statis- 
tics, however  startling — because  his  greater 
contributions  were  net  of  that  kin. 

How  do  you  evaluate  the  Intelligence, 
imagination,  daring,  and  innovations  this 
remarkable  man  brought  to  baseball? 

In  this  latter  day  uf  the  power  theory  in 
baseball   few  are  awa  e,  or  care,  that  Cobb: 

1.  Was  the  first  bill  player  in  history  to 
score  from  second  base  on  an  outfield  put- 
out; 

2.  First  base  runn.-r  to  ever  sprint  from 
first  base  to  third  on  a  sacrifice  bunt  (he 
even  did  it  twice  in  or  e  game  i ; 

3.  First  man  to  sc^re  from  first  biise  on 
a  single. 

4.  Nobody  though'  of  sliding  Into  first 
base  until  Cobb  did  It 

Where,  in  the  glo;  y-be  record  book,  can 
you  find  anything  ibout  Cobb  saying  to 
Cleveland's  Bill  Bradley,  rated  the  best  de- 
fensive third  baseman  of  his  era,  "Today  I'm 
going  to  bunt  down  tlie  third  base  line  every 
time  I'm  at  bat" — :hen  beating  out  four 
bunts  to  Bradley? 

Oh,  the  record  bcnk — long  genuflected  to 
in  our  trade — canno'  tell  the  true  story  of 
this  impetuous,  imag.native  hero  of  the  past. 

talked    JACKSON    OUT    OF    TTTLX 

Do  the  records  tell  the  great  tale  of  Cobb, 
the  psycholofjlst.  w  io  talked  mighty  Joe 
Jackson,  the  llllteratf.  out  of  the  1911  batting 
championship  of  the  American  League? 

(They  were  deadlocked,  .412  apiece,  when 
Cobb  told  Jackson.  "Joe,  too  bad  youTe  not 
in  the  National  League.  You'd  win  the  bat 
title  over   there. "I 

Two  weeks  later  Cobb  finished  at  .420, 
Jackson   at   .408. 

You  can  p>eruse  tlie  record  book  through 

your    grandmother's    bifocals    and    you    will 

never   find    mention    of    the   day    Cobb,   the 

scientific"     hitter,     growled     at     reporters, 

"Home  runs  are  easy  to  hit!'' 

He  proved  it,  that  day  and  the  next, 
hitting  three  in  o:ie  game  and  two  the 
foUowiiig  day. 

And  no  amount  cf  diligent  inspection  of 
the  revered  little  led  bound  volume  wiU 
uncover    that    epic    of    Cobblan    confidence 


when  he  told  Lou  Crlger  of  the  Boston 
Americans,  a  great  catcher  in  any  day,  "Lou, 
tt)day  I'm  going  to  steal  the  shirt  off  your 
back." 

Cobb  got  on  base  In  the  first  Innings 
stole  second,  third,  and  home.  This  was  a 
blatant  piece  of  pilfering,  and  Cobb  was 
proudest  of  It. 

'  Criger  was  a  great  catcher."  he  later  con- 
fessed at  a  Fenway  Park  Old  Timers'  Day. 
"but  it  was  mostly  the  pitcher  I  was  stealing 
ag:tinst. 

power    game    BROKE    HIS    HEART 

To  his  final  day  on  earth,  yesterd:  y,  Ty 
C'^bb  maintained  a  lively  interest  in  base- 
ball players,  rather  than  In  baseball.  The 
game  itself,  as  it  is  accentuated  to  i>ower, 
broke  his  heart. 

■  When  the  value  of  one  run  was  de- 
stroyed." he  grieved,  something  went  out 
u!   baseball  for  me. 

■  Today,  anybody  can  score  from  second 
base  on  a  routine  single.  The  stoler  base 
has  no  value,  because  a  runner  on  firs',  base 
is  automatically  in  scoring  position  i:i  this 

long  ball'   type  of  game. 

"The  Uveller  baseball  forces  outfielders  tc 
play  so  far  back  that  they  are  Just  caddies 
now." 

You  knew  in  your  heart,  however,  that 
if  this  day  had  been  Ty  Cobb's  day,  his 
gpnius  with  a  bat.  his  agility,  strength, 
intelligence,  and  daring  would  have  per- 
mitted him  to  dominate  It,  even  as  he  did  In 
his  youth. 


THE    MYTH    OF    FEDERAL    AIEi    TO 
EDUCATION    WITHOUT    CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e  (Mr.  Al- 
bert v  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Hoii.se,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
A.«;hbrook1  is  recopnized  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Great  number  of  citizens  in  this  ccuntry 
are  honestly  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to 
eduoation  Whether  or  not  they  lepre- 
sent  a  minority  or  majority  is  som<'thing 
which,  of  course,  is  a  subject  of  debate. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  those  who  want 
Federal  aid  to  education  represent  a  mi- 
nority. There  is  no  debate,  however,  on 
the  argument  that  most  of  those  wno  fa- 
vor Federal  aid  in  the  new,  direct  gi?neral 
aid  sense  believe  this  can  be  done  with- 
out control  of  local  school  districts  frwn 
Washington.  I  feel  that  a  majority  of 
those  who  honestly  favor  aid  to  educa- 
tion in  the  manner  provided  in  tlie  ad- 
ministration proposals  also  believe  that 
there  should  not  be  control. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  has  been  folly 
to  argue  that  we  could  have  a  compre- 
hensive aid  to  education  program  with- 
out controls.  The  current  bills  which 
are  stalled  in  Congress  do  have  controls. 
Of  course,  they  are  given  other  names 
by  the  sponsors  and  supporters  of  these 
bills.  When  asked  how  they  reconcile 
these  obvious  controls  in  the  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill  with  their  protestations  that 
no  controls  exist,  the  sponsors  merely 
say  "Tliese  aren't  controls — they  are 
merely  'criteria'  by  which  you  determine 
the  aid."  It  matters  not  whether  you  re- 
fer to  controls  as  criteria,  standards,  or 
any  other  words  if  they  basically  desig- 
nate and  set  out  controls. 

That  there  was  any  doubt  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats'  intentions  in  this  mat- 
ter was  laid  to  rest  with  the  discovery 
of   a   Health,   Education,   and   Welfare 


publication.  "A  Federal  Education 
Agency  for  the  Future,"  which  is  a  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Education,  dated 
April  1961.  The  repwrt  was  compiled 
over  the  preceding  5  months,  according 
to  the  foreword,  and  I  feel  that  its  pro- 
nouncements are  a  blueprint  for  com- 
plete domination  and  dii'ection  of  our 
.schools  from  Washington.  The  publica- 
tion was  not  popularly  distributed  and 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
copy. 

Fifty-six  jyages  of  findings  contain 
recommendations  which  call  for  more 
and  more  Federal  pailicipation  and  con- 
trol and  repeatedly  stress  the  need  for 
Federal  activity  in  formulating  educa- 
tional policies.  It  recommends  a  review 
of  teacher  preparation,  curriculum,  and 
tex'ibocks.  It  calls  for  an  implementa- 
tion of  international  educational  proj- 
ects in  cooperation  with  UNESCO  in  the 
U.N.  and  ministries  of  education  abroad. 
Of  course,  it  recommends  an  enlarged 
Office  of  Education  and  the  use  of  social 
scientists  as  key  advisers.  In  typical 
Federal  bureaucratic  style,  it  builds  the 
need  for  these  programs  and  cites  self- 
serving  protestations  that  there  has  been 
a  change  in  public  t)elief  which  supisorts 
more  Federal  intrusion.  This  is  based 
to  a  large  extent  on  what  they  term  as 
popular  acceptance  of  other  foot-in-the- 
door  educational  programs  of  FedeTal 
aid. 

On  page  6.  the  report  boldly  calls  for 
an  additional  function  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  that  of  "extensive  involve- 
ment in  fonnulation" — this  is  Italicized 
for  emphasis — "of  national  policy."  On 
page  31.  referring  again  to  the  agency 
of  the  future,  it  states: 

It  must  also  prepare  itself  to  assume  larger 
responsibilities  in  carrying  out  Federal  policy 
tlu-ough  the  administration  of  op>eraiing  pro- 
grams. It  must  assume  a  new  role,  speaking 
within  the  Federal  Government  for  the  long- 
term  Interests  of  education.  And  It  must 
render  assistance  in  the  development  of  pub- 
lic educational  policy. 

With  the  declaration  that  "it  is  almost 
equally  evident  that  national  observers 
are  especially  well  qualified  to  assess  the 
international  deficiencies  of  our  domestic 
educational  system."  it  places  stress  on 
"implementing  international  educational 
projects  in  the  United  Stat-es  and  in 
bringing  maximum  effectiveness  to  the 
total  international  educational  effort." 
Would  not  the  Communists  with  their 
footholds  and  infilti-ations  in  these  or- 
ganisations, love  this. 

No  detail  has  been  overlooked — "cur- 
riculum will  have  to  undergo  continual 
reshaping  and  upgrading;  and  new  tech- 
niques and  tools  of  instruction  will  have 
to  be  developed"  and  "teacher  prepara- 
tion, textbooks,  and  the  curriculum  in 
these  subject  fields  must  be  improved  in 
the  decade  ahead."  These  goals  are 
laudable  but  this  demonstrates  who  in- 
tends to  take  the  responsibility. 

This  report  indicates  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  Federal  bureaucracy  does 
have  a  plan  for  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion. One  of  the  most  interesting  state- 
ments in  the  entire  document  is  con- 
tained in  the  foreword  which  was  written 
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by  Sterling  M.  McMurrin,  Commissioner 
of  Education.  He  concludes  the  fore- 
word with  these  words : 

While  the  full  evaluation  and  adoption  of 
recommendations  made  In  this  report  will  re- 
quire a  period  of  review,  I  anticipate  that 
much  of  this  activity  will  take  place  through 
normal  administrative  processes  within  the 
Office  and  the  Department. 

What  is  meant  when  he  says  "I  antici- 
pate that  much  of  this  activity  will  take 
place  through  normal  administrative 
processes  within  the  Office  and  the  De- 
partment"? In  the  jargon  of  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  this  means  that  the  re- 
port will  be  largely  implemented  on  the 
administrative  level  without  congres- 
sional action  and  approval.  Let  those 
who  think  this  is  an  idle  threat  study 
closely  the  OflBce  of  Education.  There  is 
very  little  of  a  definitive  nature  in  our 
laws  which  sets  out  the  functions  of  this 
OfiBce  and  it  is  in  an  ideal  position  to 
accomplish  its  goals  in  a  quiet,  methodi- 
cal way. 

While  every  overt  effort  is  made  by 
the  OfiBce  of  Education  to  conceal  their 
design  for  control  of  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional system,  their  actions  and  words 
make  it  clear  that  our  Washington  edu- 
cationists will  control  every  facet  of  our 
educational  processes.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  recently 
voted  out  H.R.  7904  which  would  extend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
It  is  evident  that  the  administration 
has  chosen  this  vehicle  for  enacting 
piecemeal  the  recommendations  of  "A 
Federal  Education  Agency  for  the  Fu- 
ture." I  am  including  the  minority  re- 
port on  this  bill  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  It  gives  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  real  intentions  of  the 
NDEA  amendments.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  actions  which  speak  louder  than 
words. 

However,  the  "words"  tell  a  very  in- 
teresting story  also.  Carroll  Hanson, 
Director,  Publications  Services.  OflBce  of 
Education,  transmitted  an  unpublicized 
memorandum  to  the  Committee  on  Mis- 
sion and  Organization  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  when  it  started  its  work 
which  ultimately  wound  up  in  the  report 
in  question.  In  it  he  laid  bare  the  real 
nemesis  of  the  Federal  bureaucrats — the 
tradition  of  local  control.  On  one  hand 
he  referred  to  this  doctrine  as  a  "valu- 
able tradition"  but  this  window  dressing 
was  brushed  completely  aside  with  these 
prophetic  words : 

However,  the  tradition  of  local  control 
has  been  used  by  certain  groups  to  forestall 
increased  expenditures  for  education:  it  has 
been  used  to  frighten  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion out  of  areas  where  the  national  Interest 
is  Involved  and  where  the  Office  does  have  a 
legitimate  concern.  The  tradition  of  local 
control  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
inhibit  OflSce  of  Education  leadership. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  what  this 
means.  The  blueprint  for  Federal  con- 
trol of  our  educational  processes  comes 
from  this  view  which  holds  to  the  neces- 
sity of  overcoming  the  tradition  of  local 
control. 

Another  staff  report  of  the  Ofiflce  of 
Education,  written  by  E.  Glenn  Feather- 
ston,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Di- 
rector of  State  and  Local  School  Sys- 


tems, cites  the  life  adjustment  movement 
as  an  example  of  the  areas  where  the 
Office  might  lead  the  schools  to  sound 
agreements  on  education.  He  recom- 
mends a  deliberate  and  planned  effort 
to  influence  on  an  extensive  nationwide 
scale,  thinking  on  American  education. 
He  explains: 

I  mean  the  Office  of  Education  trying  to 
bring  together  the  representatives  of  the 
many  varied  Interests  in  education  and  try- 
ing to  lead  them  to  sound  agreements  on 
Americsin  education  and  "selling"  them  the 
results  of  such  efforts. 

When  was  it  ever  decided  that  diversity 
of  education  was  not  a  good  thin.?''  Is  it 
so  nece.ssary  to  have  uniformity  in  our 
educational  system? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  indications  of  thoui-'ht  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  In  the  report  which 
is  printed  below  we  find  the  vehicle  for 
Federal  domination  of  our  schools.  It 
is  a  real  and  present  danger.  The  battle 
lines  are  now  drawn  between  those  who 
seek  control  and  uniformity  of  our  local 
schools  and  those  who  oppo.se  this  fur- 
ther bureaucratic  centralization  in 
Washington.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  respond  to  lht.s  chal- 
lenge and  defeat  the  aid  to  education 
bills  which  will  implement  the  goals  in- 
corporated in  "A  Federal  Education 
Agency  for  the  Future": 
A  Federal  Education  Agency  for  the  Future 

Document  No  OE- 10010 
(Report  of  the  Committee  on  Mission  and 
Organization  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, by  US.  Dep;irtment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Abraham  A  RiblcoII, 
Secretary) 

(Note. — Page  numbers  of  the  report  are 
shown  in  parentheses  and  are  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  page's  contents) 

FOREWORD 

The  report  that  follows.  "A  Feder.il  Edu- 
cation Agency  for  the  Future,"  is  the  result 
of  the  efforts  over  the  past  5  montlis  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Ml.ssion  and  Organization 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  This  committee, 
consisting  of  several  distinguished  members 
of  the  career  staff  of  the  Office,  was  charged 
by  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Dcrthlck.  former  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  with  developing; 
a  clear-cut  and  balanced  statement  of  the 
mission  proper  to  the  Office  of  Education 
over  the  next  decade,  and  a  reasonably  de- 
tailed outline  of  an  organizational  structure 
that  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  accomplishment  of  that 
mission. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee  and  their  Chairman,  Dr  Homer  D. 
Babbldge,  Jr.,  for  their  well-consklered  rec- 
ommendations. It  Is  my  conviction  that  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  report  deserves  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  While  the  full 
evaluation  and  adoption  of  recommendations 
made  in  this  report  will  require  a  period  of 
review.  I  anticipate  that  much  of  this  activ- 
ity will  take  place  through  normal  admin- 
istrative processes  within  the  Office  and  the 
Department. 

Sterling  M.  McMitirin, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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t.ie  mission 

The  basic  mls.'-lon  of  the  Office,  to  'pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education,"  remains  un- 
changed since  Its  establishment  in  1867 
What  has  changed  is  the  American  public's 
conception  of  the  role  of  its  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  education 

For  three  quarters  of  a  century,  the  Office 
of  Education  was  regarded  as  an  agency  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion describing  the  state  of  American  educa- 
tion. As  the  American  educational  system 
became  Increasingly  complex,  the  Office  of 
Education  a.'^sumed  the  responsibility  for 
analyzing  and  interpreting  this  descriptive 
Information  The  knowledge  born  of  such 
rtudy  made  the  Office  a  source  of  profes- 
sional consultative  service  to  organized  edu- 
cation Thus  did  the  Office  mature  from  a 
ccnsu;  like  statistics  gathering  agency  into 
a  broader  professional  resource  for  American 
education  and,  more  particularly,  American 
educators. 

It  is  of  fundamental  Importance  to  n<tp 
that  throughout  its  development  In  Its  first 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  the  Office  existed 
in  a  society  In  which  virtually  all  resjjonsi- 
bllity  for  the  conduct  of  American  education 
rested  outside  the  Federal  Government 
Given  a  situation  in  which  the  directive 
force  of  American  education  resided  In 
States,  local  communities,  and  autonomous 
Inalltutions.  it  was  Inevitable  that  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Office  of  Education's  activities 
would  be  formed  largely  by  outside  forces— 
by  the  demands  and  needs  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  actual  conduct  of 
American  educa^tlon  In  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary student  of  society,  the  Office  of 
Education    was   "other-directed  " 

However  Imperfectly  it  may  have  per- 
formed It.  the  Office  of  Education  had,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  Its  development,  a  clear 
responsibility  to  assist  educators  throughout 
the  Nation  to  do  their  work  as  they  saw 
their  work.  Problems  identified  by  working 
educators  were  referred  to  the  Office  for 
study  and  analysis,  and  solutions  frequently 
emerged.  But  these  solutions  were — quite 
properly— the  solutions  to  local  problems, 
advocated  only  by  those  with  actual  respon- 
sibility for  local  education.  The  value  of 
the  Offices  function  in  this  process  Is.  to 
the  Committee,  obvious.  The  failure  of  the 
Office  to  do  all  that  it  might  have  done,  and 
all  that  It  might  have  wished  to  do  in  this 
role  (p.  1 )  must  be  attributed  to  a  combina- 
tion of  factors  that  Include  the  great  variety 
of  local  needs  and  problems,  and  the  absence 
of  adequate  mechanisms  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  common,  recurring,  and  broadly  per- 
tinent problems.  The  latter  obstacle  has  al- 
ways been  critical,  in  view  of  the  obvious 
lrnjx)6Sibillty  of  creating  a  Federal  agency 
that  could  meet  all  demands  for  educational 
service.  The  Office  has  had  to  be  highly 
selective  In  Its  areas  of  professional  service, 
not  always  In  the  confidence  that  It  was  se- 
lecting the  most  important  areas  of  service, 
but  always  In  the  certainty  that  It  was  neg- 
lecting many  Important  areas. 

The  need  for  service  to  organized  educa- 
tion— service  based  upon  sophisticated  anal- 
ysis and  study — has  not  abated  in  recent 
years,  nor  will  it  in  the  future.  Indeed,  the 
need  for  such  service  is  growing  and  will 
continue  to  grow  at  a  rate  that  poses  a  real 
test  of  the  responsiveness  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Despite  the  slgniflcant 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Federal 


role  in  education,  the  center  of  gravity  in 
American  education  rests  well  outside  the 
Federal  Government,  and  will  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee  continue  to  do  so.  So 
long  as  the  doers  of  American  education  are 
in  local.  State  and  Independent  enterprises; 
so  long  as  they  confront  problems  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  professional  resources;  and 
so  long  as  a  Federal  agency  exists  to  "pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education,"  then  for  Just 
that  long  there  must  exist  an  extensive  pro- 
pram  of  research-based  service  within  the 
Office  of  Education 

This  Committee  will  recommend  In  this 
report  that  the  Oflce  of  Education  assume 
new  and  Important  responsibilities.  But  be- 
fore doing  so,  It  wishes  to  underscore  as  for- 
cibly as  it  can.  the  need  for  strengthening 
of  the  Office's  time-honored  functions  In  the 
area  of  professional  assistance  to  education 
as  It  is  organized.  To  be  sure,  the  Commit- 
tee will  suggest  significant  modification  of 
the  manner  In  which  such  assistance  is  ren- 
dered; but  these  rrodifications  have  as  their 
sole  objective  the  (  iihancement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  service  to  organized  education.  TTie 
need  for  effective  s^Tvice  to  organized  educa- 
tion is  so  great  ai.d  is  growing  so  fast,  the 
complexity  of  educational  challenges  multi- 
plying so  rapidly,  that  the  Committee  urges 
the  simultaneous  expansion  and  streamlin- 
ing of  Office  actlvty  in  this  area.  Princi- 
pally, the  knowledge  resources  of  the  Office 
(Including  statistical  data  and  research  find- 
ings) must  be  greatly  enhanced  and  their 
dissemination  maOe  fully  effective  through 
tlie  Use  of  modern  techniques;  methods  for 
the  planned  Identl  Icatlon  of  priority  service 
needs  and  their  "ffective  programing  de- 
veloped; and  a  greater  degree  of  mobility  and 
flexibility  of  service  activities  effected  Only 
(p  2)  In  these  wajs  can  the  most  historic  of 
Office  functions  be  performed  in  the  key  and 
on  the  scale  that  tie  future  demands. 

New  responslbilr  les  have  fallen  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  during  the  pa-st  decade, 
supplementing  bu!  not  replacing  those  that 
emerge  from  Its  more  historic  role.  These 
new  responsibilltUs  reflect  nothing  more  or 
leM  than  a  change  in  public  conviction  as 
to  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
area  of  education  We  h;ive  said  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  American 
education — at  all  levels — remains  and  will 
remain  outside  the  Federal  Government 
But  the  American  people  have  come  to  use 
the  one  Government  they  have  in  common  to 
augment  and  strengthen  the  activities  of  the 
several  governments  they  have  separately. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  perhaps  better 
analyzed  by  economists  and  ^xjlitical  scien- 
tists; this  Committee  acknowledges  it  as  a 
fact.  The  Committee  foresees  an  extension 
of   the  active  Federal   role  in  education. 

The  Federal  Government  has  become  an 
active  participant  in  the  effort  to  promote 
the  cause  of  American  education  Two  ex- 
amples will  suffice  to  point  ovit  the  extent  of 
this  shift  in  attitude,  and  to  suggest  certain 
major  reasons  for  that  shift. 

Schcx)l  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas:  In  1950,  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  authorizing  Federal  pay- 
ments to  local  school  districts  for  the  con- 
struction, and  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  This  legislation  acknowledges,  in 
effect,  the  unavoidable  interrelationships  of 
public  actions  taken  at  different  levels  of 
government.  By  this  congressional  action 
alone,  the  Office  of  Education  has  been  called 
upon  to  administer  funds  in  excess  of  two 
billion  dollars  during  the  last  decade. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act:  In 
1958.  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
85-864,  a  complex  and  far-reaching  pro- 
gram Involving  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education,  and  having  the  twofold 
objective  of  improving  the  quality  of  in- 
struction in  the  Nation  and  of  encouraging 
and  enabling  the  fullest  development  of  able 


youth.  The  Congress  here  acknc)wledged 
the  existence  of  an  identifiable  national 
Interest  In  strong  instruction  in  certain 
fields,  and  a  national  need  for  highly  trained 
manpower.  Careful  always  to  work  in  ways 
that  strengthen  local  autonomy,  the  Con- 
gress nevertheless  acknowledged  the  propri- 
ety of  Federal  stimulus  at  those  points  and 
in  those  areas  of  education  in  which  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  a  greater  stake  than 
might  be  recognized  locally.  This  congres- 
sional action  makes  (p.  3)  the  Office  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  »lf7.480.000 
of  current  appropriations. 

These  two  congressional  actions  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  Office  of  Education 
has  recently  been  called  upon  to  execute 
Federal  policy  affecting  education.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  60  percent  of  the  total 
Office  of  Education  staff  is  now  engaged 
principally  in  the  performance  of  this  func- 
tion. The  Office  is  responsible  for  tlie  execu- 
tion of  public  policy  as  expressed  In  over 
20  separate  pieces  of  legislation,  with  grant 
and  contract  responsibilities  amounting  to 
approximately  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
The  Committee  anticipates  further  I'xtenslve 
growth  in  this  area  of  Office  responsibility. 
Pending  before  the  Congress  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  are  recommendations  of  the 
President  that  would.  If  enacted  almost 
treble  the  grant  budget  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

But  not  all  Federal  programs  affecting 
American  education  are  or  should  be  the 
administrative  responsibility  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  In  higher  education  alone.  It  Is 
estimated  that  some  1.5  billion  Federal  dol- 
lars flow  annually  to  or  through  colleges 
nnd  universities,  but  the  Office  is  responsi- 
ble for  administering  less  than  10  percent  of 
this  amount.  Research  expenditures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  others,  are  among 
the  items  that  account  for  the  bullc  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  Increasing  concern  has 
been  expressed  in  and  out  of  Go,ernment 
over  the  possible  ill  effects  of  such  expendi- 
tures on  American  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

The  Office  of  Education,  as  a  result  of  a 
si)ecific  congressional  mandate  li  title  X 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  has 
been  delegated  the  responsibility  of  advis- 
ing and  consulting  "with  the  heals  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reE->onsible  for  the  admliistratlon 
of  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  othor  educa- 
tional programs  with  a  view  to  securing  full 
information  concerning"  such  programs  and 
"to  developing  policies  and  procedures 
which  will  strengthen  the  educational  pro- 
grams and  objectives  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  utilized  for  s  ich  pur- 
poses." No  less  urgent  need  exists  for  the 
asses-sment  of  the  Impact  of  aggregate  Fed- 
eral action  upon  the  elemenvary  and 
.secondary  schools  of  the  Nation.  Thus,  out 
of  the  increasingly  active  role  of  the  Ped- 
eril  Government  in  our  society,  emerges  yet 
another  new  function  and  responsibility  of 
the  Office  of  Education.  It  Is  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  monitoring  (In  the  communica- 
tions rather  than  the  schcxjlmaster's  sense 
of  the  term)  of  Federal  activities  that  affect 
the  Nation's  educational  well-being.  As 
such.  It  must  assume  the  role  of  a  voice  of 
conscience  (p.  4)  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, speaking  for  the  long-term  national 
interest  in  education.  In  contrast  to  the 
voices  that  speak  of  a  shorter-range  Federal 
interest  in  the  many  uses  to  which  educa- 
tion can  be  put. 

Still  another  new  dimension  of  Office  re- 
sponsibility has  emerged  during  the  last 
decade,  the  future  implications  of  which 
impress  this  Committee  as  being  of  sub- 
stantial magnitude  and  extraordinary  sig- 
nificance. We  refer  to  the  area  of  interna- 
tional education.  The  compelling  character 
of     world    developments     Inevitably    affects 


educational  practices  and,  as  inevitably,  ed- 
ucational organization.  As  the  United  States 
has  acknowledged  its  international  respon- 
sibilities, this  has  been  mirrored  in  educa- 
tional affairs,  for  the  educational  founda- 
tions of  International  understanding  have 
been  among  the  Nation's  important  dis- 
coveries during  this  process  of  maturation. 
Not  only  have  we,  as  a  Nation,  recognized 
the  need  to  learn  more  about  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  their  ways;  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  other  nations  may  need  our 
help  in  their  efforts  to  learn  more  of  us 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  must 
strengthen  and  improve  our  educational 
system  and  we  must  help  many  others  to 
Improve  theirs. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  this  effort  are  marked.  Not  only 
is  it  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  conduct  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Nation;  it  is  almost  equally 
evident  that  national  observers  are  espe- 
cially well  qualified  to  assess  the  interna- 
tional deficiencies  of  our  domestic  educa- 
tional system.  The  modern  foreign  language 
development  program  authorized  by  the 
NDEA  is  an  instance  of  Federal  Identifica- 
tion of  an  international  need  imperfectly 
acknowledged  by  lcx;al  and  State  educational 
agencies.  It  seems  to  the  Committee  axio- 
matic that  intimate  involvement  of  the 
United  States  In  International  affairs  will 
lead  to  the  identification  of  other  educa- 
tional needs  that  could  hardly  be  so  readily 
seen  by  local.  State,  and  institutional  au- 
thorities. And  for  precisely  the  reason  that 
the  Federal  Government  feels  these  defi- 
ciencies rnost  acutely,  it  has  a  unique  re- 
sponsibility to  sponsor  and  subvene  their 
remedies. 

Given  an  unusually  great  Federal  inter- 
est in  this  area  of  education,  it  is  evident 
that  a  Federal  education  agency  must  be 
especially  prepared  to  cope  with  problems, 
issues,  and  programs  in  international  educa- 
tion. That  these  activities  must  be  closely 
related  to  the  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  equally 
obvious.  But  without  the  existence  of  a 
strong  Federal  education  agency  versed  in 
international  needs,  the  phrase  "education  as 
an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy"  would  take 
on  ominous  significance  for  the  future  in- 
tegrity of  our  educational  enterprise  (p  5). 
Thus  "the  Committee  sees  an  urgent  need  to 
embrace  international  educational  activities 
within  the  Office  of  Education,  and  to  em- 
brace them  not  as  unavoidable  tests  of  capac- 
ity (which  they  are)  but  as  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  serve  the  national  interest  in 
education. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  added  to  the  his- 
toric functions  of  the  OfBce,  then,  a  variety 
of  new  responsibilities:  growing  responsibil- 
ities In  the  carrying  out  of  established  Fed- 
eral policy:  responsibility  as  the  Federal 
Government's  educational  auditor;  and  dis- 
tinctive responsibility  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national education.  All  three  of  these  new 
major  functions  are  an  outgrowth  of  in- 
creasingly active  national  concern  for  edu- 
cation. All  three  of  these  new  major  func- 
tions point  to  what  may  be  identified  as  a 
fourth — extensive  involvement  in  the  formu- 
lation of  national  policy. 

Every  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  serves,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree, in  a  staff  capacity  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  formulation  of  executive 
branch  policy,  but  he  can  be  and  is  aided 
enormously  by  the  staff  of  his  executive 
agencies.  Historically,  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  passive  attitude  toward 
educational  affairs,  the  Office  of  Education 
had  little  responsibility  for  staff  services  in 
the  formulation  of  national  policy.  Its  own 
staff.  Indeed,  was  virtually  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing   local.    State    and    institutional    policies 
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rather  than  a  national  policy.  In  more  re- 
cent years,  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
begxin  to  search  out  the  dimensions  of  a 
national  policy,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  It 
has  relied  only  partially  on  its  own  educa- 
tional agency  for  staff  assistance.  Small, 
staffed  by  persons  primarily  concerned  In 
the  rendering  of  service  to  their  counter- 
parts in  the  field,  and  inexperienced  In  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs,  the 
Office  of  Education  may  have  appeared  a 
weak  reed  on  which  to  lean.  Its  orienta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  education  as  it  is 
organized  led  not  infrequently  to  the  charge 
that  the  Office  of  Education  was  too  profes- 
sionally minded  to  render  staff  assistance  in 
the  formulation  of  public  policy. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  acknowl- 
edge without  apology  that  the  Office  has  not 
been  able  to  render  the  staff  services  now 
required.  We  would  observe  that  until  re- 
cently virtually  no  one  has  wanted  the  Office 
of  Education  to  be  anything  other  than 
what  It  was.  Such  Inadequacies  as  the  Office 
.  may  have  displayed  in  recent  years  reflect 
the  speed  with  which  its  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  changing;  to  have  today's 
responsibilities  with  yesterday's  resources  has 
proven  embarrassing  (p.  6). 

This  Committee,  having  as  Its  charge  the 
assessment  of  tomorrow's  responsibilities, 
will  urge  action  to  Insure  that  the  Office  of 
Education  is  prepared  to  render  vastly  In- 
creased staff  services  to  the  President  (and 
through  him  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people)  in  the  initiation  and  for- 
mulation of  broad  national  policies  In  the 
field  of  education. 

In  the  United  States,  more  so  than  In 
any  other  nation  in  the  world,  educational 
policy  Is  shaped  by  the  people.  This  Is  true 
whether  one  thinks  of  the  Nation's  42,000 
local  school  boards  or  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  American  convic- 
tion that  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  Is  secure 
only  In  the  hands  of  the  people. 

This  critical  fact  of  American  life  has 
great  significance  for  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Most  importantly.  It 
means  that  the  Federal  educational  agency 
must  ne^er  Isolate  Itself  from  the  public. 
Indeed  it  must  do  all  in  its  power  both  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  people  and  to  speak  to 
the  people  on  matters  of  education.  It  must, 
in  a  cturent  phrase,  be  an  office  of  education, 
not  an  office  of  educators. 

More  specifically,  the  popular  foundations 
of  American  education  argue  for  the  treat- 
ment of  educational  problems  In  the  larger 
context  of  American  life.  Questions  of  edu- 
cational finance  cannot  be  studied  without 
regard  to  public  finance  and  taxation  gen- 
erally; the  problenaa  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
cannot  be  disregarded  simply  because  they 
are  only  partially  of  educational  origin;  nor 
can  the  educational  needs  of  Americans  be 
neglected  simply  because  the  individuals 
have  matured  beyond  the  traditional  school 
years.  They  argue,  too.  for  a  staff  that  is 
broadly  concerned  with  and  sensitive  to  all 
aspects  of  American  life.  Finally,  the  popu- 
lar natiu-e  of  American  education  argues  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  lay  advisory  body 
in  the  field  of  education. 

Given  these  general  observations  about  the 
future  role  and  functions  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.'  the  Committee  believes  that 
the  present  organization  of  the  Office  Is  not 
adequate.  We  have  endeavored,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  report,  to  describe  an  or- 
ganizational structure  that  we  believe  would 
facilitate  the  effective  exercise  of  responsi- 
bilities we  see  in  store  for  the  Office.  We 
cannot  in  good  conscience  say  it  is  perfect 
or  that  It  is  necessarily  the  best  organlza- 

'  See  app.  B  for  a  fuller  statement  of  the 
future  mission  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
prepared  by  the  Committee  in  December 
1960.  as  a  preparation  for  its  discussion  of 
organizational  needs. 
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tlonal  pattern  for  the  Office.  Certainly  there 
are  a  variety  of  other  suggestions  that  could 
be  made.  We  are,  however,  agreed  that  the 
organlrational  structure  recommended  Is 
the  best  expression  of  our  views  that  can 
be  offered  after  many  months  of  earnest 
study  (p. 7). 

The  Committee  is  unanimously  agreed 
upon  one  other  thing.  No  organizational 
structure  will  permit  the  Office  of  Education 
to  contribute  to  American  life,  as  we  con- 
ceive that  it  should,  without  persons  whose 
personal  qualities,  professional  preparation 
and  sense  of  dedication  to  the  cause  of  edxi- 
catlon  are  of  the  highest  order.  Without 
these,  and  without  vigorous  and  imagina- 
tive leadership  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  no  table  of  organization  will  be 
adequate  to  the  tasks  ahead  (p.  8i . 

THE    OROANIZATTO.V 

Name 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
name  of  the  Office  of  Education  be  changed 
to  the  U.S.  Education  Agency.  This  step 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  reflect  the 
more  active  role  of  this  unit  of  government. 
and  to  acknowledge  the  importance  at- 
tached to  education  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  We  recognize  that  con- 
sistent application  of  Federal  terminology, 
in  accord  with  recommendations  of  the  Hoo- 
ver Commission,  might  argue  for  the  term 
"Service"  rather  than  "Agency.  "  We  feel 
however,  that  the  term  "Service  "  has  con- 
notations in  the  context  of  the  traditional 
activities  of  the  Agency  that  would  give  a 
misleading  impression  of  the  nature  of  the 
organization  contemplated.  As  vital  as 
service  is  in  the  traditional  sense,  the  Com- 
mittee feels  that  it  now  constitutes  but  one 
of  the  major  functions  of  the  Agency. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  U.S 
Education  Agency  be  headed  by  a  Commis- 
sioner, authorized  to  use  the  title,  "US 
Commissioner  of  Education.  ' 

A  Board  of  Advi.tens 
The  Committee  recommends  the  appoint- 
ment, by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  a  Board  of  Advisers  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  This  Board  should  consist  of 
laymen,  except  that  the  President  might  ap- 
point a  few  persons  of  broad  experience  In 
the  field  of  organized  education.  The  Board 
would  be  purely  advisory  and  would  report 
solely  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  criteria  for  selection  of  members  should 
stress  breadth  of  view,  understanding  of  the 
public  relationship  to  education,  intelligence, 
and  imagination.  The  President  should  be 
under  no  obligation  to  make  the  Board 
representative  In  the  sense  that  various 
educational  and  other  interest  groups  are 
represented  in  its  membership.  It  should 
be  representative  only  of  the  ablest  '^itizcns 
available  for  such  service. 

The  function  of  the  Board  of  Adviser.s 
would,  of  cotirse.  be  to  keep  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  constantly  aware  of  the 
relationship  (p.  9)  of  his  activities  to  other 
facets  of  American  life,  and  to  assist  him  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  that  serve  effec- 
tively the  broadest  objectives  of  American 
society. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  Board  of  Advisers  would,  in  addition 
to  rendering  substantial  asslstonce  to  the 
Commissioner,  offer  to  the  Americaja  people 
an  evidence  that  the  UJS.  Education  Agency 
was  intended  to  be  truly  an  agency  repre- 
.senting  the  whole  public. 

Bureau  structure 
In  addition  to  these  general  recommenda- 
tions, the  Committee  recommends  the 
adoption  of  a  bureau  .-structure  for  the  U.S. 
Education  Agency.  It  believes  that  the 
creation  of  four  major  bureaus  within  the 
agency,  when  coupled  with  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  and 
certain  centralized  staff  services,  would  per- 


mit the  Agency  effectively  to  carry  out  lt« 
present  responsibilities,  and  readily  to  as4 
sume  those  that  now  appear  on  the  horizon. 
Tlie  basic  structtu-e  recommended  is  shown 
in  chart  I  (chart  omitted  In  Record),  and 
consists  of  the  following  Bureaus: 

1  The  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  Assist- 
ance Programs;  This  Bureau  would  have 
similar  responsibilities.  Insofar  as  public 
policy  Incorporates  major  programs  of  as- 
sistance involving  relationships  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  State  Assistance  Pro- 
grams: Tills  Bureau  would  have  essential 
responsibility  for  the  execution  of  national 
pulley  insofar  as  it  is  reflected  in  major  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  to  States  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  International  Educa- 
tion: A  frank  departure  from  the  concept  of 
the  organization  of  bureaus  on  the  basis  of 
major  function,  this  Bureau  would  have 
essential  responsibility  for  all  functions  re- 
lated to  the  Agency's  role  in  International 
educational  affairs. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
and  Development:  This  Bureau  would  serve 
as  the  center  of  virtually  all  Agency  activi- 
ties designed  to  assist  organized  education 
through  the  mediums  of  study,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  of  findings  on  current  educa- 
tional problems. 

The  advantages  of  bureau  structure  are 
numerous,  but  the  Committee  would  call  at- 
tention especially  to  the  fact  that  it  permits 
a  higher  degree  of  decentralization  In  the 
performance  of  clear-cut  area*  (p.  10)  of 
Agenry  program.  It  Is  contemplated  that  the 
several  Bureau  chiefs— with  few  exceptions- 
would  have  at  their  command  adequate  re- 
sources for  the  full  execution  of  their  duties. 
with  only  policy  guidance  from  the  Commis- 
.«;loner 

The  Office  of  the  Commis-rioner 
The  Committee  is  aware  of  an  Immediate 
need  to  strengthen  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  insxire  the  Commissioner's  effecUve 
exercise  of  those  responsibilities  most  deserv- 
ing of  his  attention.  The  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner needs  strengthening  In  order  to 
perform  better  the  following  major  func- 
tions: 

The  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Agency,  and  the  planning  and 
direction  of  these  operations. 

The  Identification  of  major  educational 
problems  and  the  formulation  of  solutions 
thereto. 

The  rendering  of  assisUnce  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  national  education  policy. 

Serving  as  the  focal  point  of  the  Federal 
Government's  long-term  Interest  In  educa- 
tion. 

The  maintenance  of  mutually  helpful  rela- 
tionships with  the  public  at  large  <p.  in. 

1  The  immediate  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner: 

The  Commissioner,  personally,  must  of 
necessity  concentrate  his  talents,  energies 
and  judgments  on  certain  of  his  extensive 
areiis  of  concern.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  can  effec- 
tively lengthen  the  reach  of  the  Commis- 
sioner by  supervising  and  directing  those 
activities  to  which  the  Commissioner  is  least 
able  to  give  personal  attention.  Since  these 
areas  will  vary  from  time  to  time  and  from 
Commissioner  to  Commissioner,  it  Is  not 
deemed  desirable  to  assign  fixed  duties  to 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  but  rather  to 
regard  him  as  an  adaptable  alter  ego  to  his 
superior 

The  Commissioner  will  require,  nonethe- 
less, staff  assistants  with  particular  areas 
of  concern.  Even  with  a  bureau  structure 
(Which  the  Committee  believes  will  serve 
greatly  to  free  the  Commissioner  from  de- 
tailed, day-to-day  concern  with  the  activi- 
ties of  major  operating  areas  of  the  Agency ) 
the  Commissioner  will  be  in  need  of  strong 
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and  even  specialized  support.  In  addition 
to  his  immediate  staff  of  (p.  12)  assistants 
find  clerical  staff,  the  Commissioner  should 
have,  virtually  at  his  elbow,  an  Assistant  for 
Public  Information.  Tliis  recommendation, 
like  that  for  a  Board  of  Advisers,  is  designed 
t  )  in.sure  that  attention  U)  broad  public  in- 
tere.pts  and.  particularly,  the  needs  of  the 
public  for  information  is  not  neglected. 
2    .Staff  divisions: 

The  Division  of  Administration:  The  Coni- 
nnitee  recommends  that  the  activities  now 
contained  in  the  Administrative  Manage- 
ment Branch  be  a.ssumed  by  a  new  Division 
of  Administration.  The  principal  activities 
to  be  identified,  that  would  determine  the 
branch  substructure  of  this  Division,  include 
ppr.sonnel  management,  financial  manage- 
ment, management  analysis  operations,  and 
general  services.  The  growing  scope  of 
Office  programs,  and  the  complexity  of  or- 
ganizational structure  would  make  essential 
the  provision  of  high  level  staff  assistance  to 
the  Commissioner  in  all  of  these  areas.  The 
implementation  of  the  broad  organizational 
changes  recommended  by  this  Committee 
would  for  example  place  a  heavy  demand  on 
the  staff  services  of  this  Division, 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Committee  that  many 
operational  aspects  of  administrative  man- 
agement could  be  assumed  by  the  new 
Bureau  units.  In  some  cases,  fiscal  account- 
ing services  could  be  decentralized,  and  cer- 
tain managerial  phases  of  personnel  serv- 
ices could  t>e  assumed  by  the  bureaus.  Much 
of  the  budget  preparation  work  could  be  as- 
signed to  qualified  staff  persons  in  the 
bureaus.  The  amount  of  such  decentrali- 
zation would,  of  course,  vary  with  the  needs 
of  the  various  bureaus,  but  the  Committee 
believes  that  such  decentralization  will  per- 
mit needed  concentration  on  policv  level 
matters  In  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner. 

The  Division  would  work  in  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  Division  of  Policy  and 
Program  Development  in  management  plan- 
ning and  budget  planning  as  related  to 
program  development. 

The  Division  of  Policy  and  Program  E>e- 
velopment:  Urgently  needed.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  is  a  staff  division  con- 
cerned with  those  activities  which  we  have 
earlier  described  as  involved  in  the  evalua- 
tion and  formulation  of  public  policy.  These 
activities  fail  into  four  general  categories 
that  would  constitute  branches  within  the 
Division. 

One  is  a  unit  that  looks  broadly  toward 
the  total  program  of  the  Agency  itself,  for 
the  purposes  of  analysis  and  evaluation 
This  we  have  called  the  Program  Analysis 
Branch  It  would  have  the  added  function 
of  looking  ahead  to  the  identification  of  edu- 
cational (p.  13)  problems  that  warrant  Fed- 
eral attention,  and  of  working  with  other 
staff  of  the  Agency  in  the  formulation  of 
Federal  programs. 

A  second  looks  at  the  whole  range  of  Fed- 
eral activities  in  much  the  same  light,  but  is 
designed  to  carry  out  the  monitoring  func- 
tion previously  decrlbed.  It  would  embrace, 
among  other  activities,  those  now  carried  on 
under  authority  of  section  1001(d)  of  title 
X,  National  Defense  Education  Act,  on  a 
permanent  and  expanded  basis.  This  would 
be  known  as  the  Federal  Education  Programs 
Branch. 

A  third  branch  would  be  the  Legislative 
Relations  Branch,  responsible  even  more 
extensively  than  now  for  preparation,  pres- 
entation and  evaluation  of  legislative  pro- 
posals   affecting    education. 

A  fourth  branch— the  Estimates  and  Fore- 
casts Branch — would  act  as  a  statistical  re- 
source for  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner.  It 
would  be  responsible  for  making  analyses  of 
statistical  material  needed  to  clarify  policy 
and  program  considerations.  The  Commit- 
tee feels  that  this  unit  would  render  statisti- 
cal services  that  are  needed  by  the  Office  of 
the    Commissioner    as   distinct    from    those 
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statistical    activities    closely    related    to    the 
substantive  program  of  the  Agency. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  valuable  activities  in  a  staff 
division  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  Commissioner  in  dealing  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  President,  other  executive  agencies  and 
the  Congress.  Such  a  Division  would  permit 
effective  staff  services  without  undue  de- 
mands upon  other  operating  and  professional 
staff  of  the  Office. 

It  would  also  offer  to  the  several  Bureaus 
r.n  avenue  of  access  to  the  Commissioner  on 
matters  of  program  and  policy,  other  than 
the  route  of  budget  propo.sal  and  review. 
The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  vital  to 
sound  program  development  that  the  Bureau 
chiefs  have  direct  access  to  the  Commis- 
sioner; they  believe  it  also  vital  that  the 
Commissioner  have  staff  of  his  own  to  assist 
in  review  and  evaluation  of  program  pro- 
posals; and  finally,  vital  that  the  Commis- 
sioner's staff  advice  not  derive  solelv  from 
budgetary  or  legislative  considerations. 

A  further  function  of  the  Division  of  Policy 
and  Program  Development  would  be  to  ren- 
der staff  services  directly  to  the  Board  of 
AdvLsers  to  the  Commissioner.  The  head  of 
the  Division,  indeed,  might  serve  as  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Board, 

The  kind  of  activities  and  responsibilities 
contemplated  for  the  Division  of  Policy  and 
Program    Development    call    for    distinctive 
ip      141     talents,    skills     and     backgrounds 
amoiig   the   professional   personnel   Involved 
The   Committee   believes   that    this   Division 
will  operate  best  if  staffed  with  persons  whose 
substantial  experience  in  American  education 
is  broad,  and  whose  professional  fields  of  In- 
terest   and  competence  range  all   across   the 
social  sciences.    The  Committee  cannot  con- 
ceive of  truly  effective  performance  without 
the  presence  on  this  Division  staff  of  persons 
trained  In  economics,  sociology,  government 
and    political    science,    statistics    and    other 
similar  fields.     We  believe  the  accommoda- 
tion of  varied  disciplines  will  contribute  to 
the  strength  of  the  Agency. 
3.  Central  service  units: 
Among  the  oldest  activities  of  the  present 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  are  the  publication 
and  dissemination  of  information.     In  con- 
sidering how  these  activities  could  best  be 
accommodated  in  the  structure  of  a  Federal 
Education  Agency  for  the  future,  the  Com- 
mittee     encountered      certain      difficulties, 
stemming  largely  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  need  both   for  central  policy  direction 
and  for  the  rendering  of  technical,  advisorv, 
and  supporting  activity  to  the  several  Bii- 
reaus  and  Divisions.     At  the  same  time,  the 
Committee,     having    agreed     on     a    bureau 
structure    partly    for    the    decentralization 
value  it  has.  and   aware  that   the  Bureaus' 
needs  for  central  service  would  be  markedly 
uneven,    desired    to   encourage   the    greatest 
possible  degree  of  decentralization  consistent 
with   efficiency  and  suitable  policy  control. 
The    Committee    has   decided,    therefore,    to 
recommend    against    a   central   Publications 
Dlvison,  as  such,  and  to  recommend,  instead, 
the   creation   of    a    Center   for   Information 
Services,  responsible  for  the  preparation  and 
dissemination    of    Information    designed    to 
meet   the  needs   of   the  general   public,   the 
management   and    allocation   of   centralized 
editorial  and  advisory  resources,  and  quality 
control  of  the  total  Agency  program  of  in- 
formation     dissemination."       Within      this 
Center,  a  Publications  Services  Branch  and 
an   Educational   Information   Branch  would 
carry  out  these  responsibilities. 

The  Committee  makes  these  recommen- 
dations in  the  belief  that  these  activities 
warrant  direct  access  to  the  Commissioner 
for  the  purposes  of  overall  policy  direction 
and  because  certain  publications  activity  is 
intimately  related  to  the  Commissioners 
broad  responsibilities  to  the  public  at  large. 
There  is  also  the  Indisputable  consideration 


thai  certain  service  functions  can  he  per- 
formed most  efficiently  if  centralized.  A  fi- 
nal and  compelling  reason  for  the  central 
location  of  activities  for  publication  and  dis- 
semination of  information  stems  from  the 
Committees  conviction  that  this  historic 
function  must  undergo  (p.  15  i  revolutionary 
change  if  it  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture. Every  modern  communications  me- 
dium, including  films  and  television,  must 
be  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  the  Agencvs 
e:rorts  m  the  years  ahead. 

The  Committee  would  like  to  make  clear 
at  the  same  time  it  recommends  the  creation 
of  this  Center,  its  opinion  that  extensive 
decentralization  of  publications  services  can 
and  should  be  made,  especially  to  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  and  Development 
As  we  shall  point  out.  this  Bureau  will  have 
the  greatest  need  for  such  services,  and  it 
would  contribute  significantly  both  to  effi- 
ciency and  to  the  morale  of  this  Bureau  if 
It  were  to  have  located  within  it  editors  and 
others  needed  to  carry  out  its  publication^ 
activities. 

4.  Field  staff: 

The  Committee  anticipates  that  the 
Agency  will  need  an  enlarged  field  staff  in  its 
various  operating  areas  in  the  next  decade 
Since  these  field  staffs  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
tensions of  operating  programs  within  the 
Agency,  they  should  be  directed  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  programs.  Field 
services  for  different  divisions,  or  programs 
within  a  Bureau  requiring  in  general  the 
same  competencies  or  background  of  ex- 
perience, might  well  be  performed  by  a 
consolidated  field  staff  for  the  Bureau,  thus 
avoiding  overstaffing  in  a  region  with  rela- 
tively light  program  workloads,  and  making 
possible  economies  in  time  and  cost  of  pro- 
viding adequate  geographic   coverage. 

Experience  over  the  past  12  to  18  months 
indicates  the  value  of  and  the  need  for  a 
minimum  regional  field  staff  responsible  to 
the  Office  of  the  Commissioner.  The  respon- 
sibilities to  be  assumed  by  the  Agency  in 
case  of  a  national  emergency  require  co- 
operative planning  in  the  field  with  State 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  leadership  responsibilities  of  the 
Commissioner  in  any  actual  national  emer- 
gency. The  presence  of  several  program 
field  staffs  in  each  region  requires  the  per- 
formance of  regional  administrative  services 
and  coordination  by  a  field  supervisor. 
Cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies  of 
the  Department  In  regional  programs  in- 
volving education,  stimulating  cooperative 
State  and  institutional  efforts  toward  the 
improvement  of  education,  providing  more 
effective  dissemination  of  educational  in- 
formation where  its  effect  will  be  functional, 
identifying  educational  problems,  needs  and 
trends— all  these  activities  call  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  well-qualified  generalist  in  the 
field  ip.  16) . 

The  Bureaus 
Two  of  the  Bureaus  contemplated  in  this 
report   are   designed,   as   we   have  said,   pri- 
marily to  execute  established  policies  of  the 
Federal     Government— to    administer    laws. 
The    arguments    for    separating    grant    ad- 
ministration from  other  professional  activi- 
ties   such    as    research    are    several.      The 
Committee   has   found    some    of    these    per- 
suasive.   There  is  the  advantage  of  separat- 
ing Federal  funds  from  consultant  services 
on  educational  problems  to  avoid  any  sug- 
gestion   that   the    Agency    seeks    to    use    its 
grant  funds  to  effect  modification  of  educa- 
tional   practices    unintended    by    Congress. 
More  important  to  the  Committee,  however, 
are  the  arguments  that   (a)    different  kinds 
of    personnel    are   required    to    perform    the 
very  different  functions  of  research  and  ad- 
ministration, and  (b)   the  mingling  of  grant 
administration  and  professional  research  in 
a  single  unit  inevitably  leads  to  the  under- 
mining of  the  latter. 
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Clearly,  not  all  program  administration 
can  be  separated  from  research  or  advisory 
services;  In  some  cases  tlie  separation  of  the 
two  would  be  damaging  to  both.  But  the 
Ck>mmlttee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
several  major  programs — and  the  prospect 
of  others — in  which  the  Congress  has  given 
siifflclently  explicit  Instructions,  and  In 
which  the  amounts  and  administrative  tasks 
are  so  signlflcant,  that  they  can  wisely  and 
efficiently  be  grouped  together  under  a  pro- 
gram administration  bureau. 

It  Is  possible,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  think  of  one  bureau  for  all  such  grant 
programs.  But  the  rate  of  growth  of  these 
programs  in  recent  years  is  siifflcient  warn- 
ing not  to  plan  for  the  accommodation  of 
present  responsibilities  only.  The  prospect 
of  probable  futvire  growth  leads  the  Com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  the  aggregate  of 
major  grant  programs  is  already  beyond  the 
span  of  effective  control  of  a  single  bureau. 
Added  su'^port  for  the  concept  of  two  grant 
bureaus  #fow8  from  the  significant  differ- 
ences in  patterns  of  Federal  relationships 
with  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  colleges 
and  universities  on  the  other. 

The  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Programs 

The  Mission  and  Organization  Committee 
believes  that  the  programs  of  the  Agency 
that  are  characterized  by  (1)  the  disburse- 
ment of  relatively  large  amounts  of  funds 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to  (p. 
17)  students  attending  these  institutions, 
and  by  (2)  explicit  congressional  authoriza- 
tions, will  be  best  administered  within  a 
single  bureau.  It  believes  that  the  compe- 
tencies required  by  the  staff  of  such  a  bureau 
are  those  of  the  skilled  administrator  with 
sound  educational  Judgment  rather  than 
those  of  the  educational  specialist  or  re- 
searcher. 

The  Chief  of  this  Bureau  would  have  staff 
serevlces  comprising: 

1.  An  Administrative  Services  Branch  that 
would  have  responsibility  for  budget,  per- 
sonnel, and  management  activities. 

2.  An  assistant  for  program  operations 
who  would,  with  a  small  staff,  assist  the  Bu- 
reau Chief  in  the  development  of  Biireau- 
wlde  operating  plans,  and  in  the  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  the  operations  of  the  vari- 
ous  imlts   within   the   Bureau. 

3.  A  field  services  staff,  the  head  of  which 
would  supervise  the  field  staff  that  would 
represent  the  Bureau,  as  a  whole.  In  the 
various  regional  offices  of  the  Department. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  three  divisions  as  operating  units 
within  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  As- 
sistance Programs. 

The  Division  of  Student  Assistance:  The 
Division  of  Student  Assistance  would  have 
responsibility  for  administering,  for  example, 
the  student  loan  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  In  addition,  it 
would  administer  any  new  student  assist- 
ance provisions  enacted  by  the  Congress,  such 
as  the  projxjsal  for  scholarship  support  that 
has  been  made  by  the  administration  (p.  18 1 . 

The  EM  vision  of  Facilities:  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Division  of  Facilities  would 
depend  on  the  enactment  of  proposed  legis- 
lation of  assistance  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties In  the  construction  of  academic  facili- 
ties, and  on  the  possible  transfer  of  the 
college  housing  facilities  program  to  the 
United  States  Education  Agency  (In  the 
event  it  is  regarded  by  the  President  as  In- 
appropriate to  his  propoeed  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs). 

The  Division  of  Program  Assistance:  The 
Division  of  Program  Assistance  would  ad- 
minister the  training  institute  provisions  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
land-grant  college  Tunds,  and  all  other  pro- 
grams that  may  be  enacted  that  have  as 
their  objective  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  specific  activities  in  higher 
education. 


Bureau  of  State  Assistance  Prograrrhs 
The  Mission  and  Organization  Committee 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  State  Assistance  Programs  to  administer 
those  programs  for  which  the  Office  Is  re- 
sponsible which  involve  the  disbursement  of 
relatively  large  amounts  of  funds  to  State 
or  local  educational  agencies  as  a  result  of 
explicit  legislative  authorization.  As  in- 
dicated previously,  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  j>ersonal  competencies  required  to 
administer  large-scale  financial  assistance 
programs  differ  substantially  from  those  re- 
quired to  conduct  programs  of  research,  de- 
velopment and  service. 

The  Bureau  Chief  would  have  staff  serv- 
ices comprising: 

1.  An  administrative  services  staff  th.it 
would  have  responsibility  for  budget,  per- 
sonnel, and  management  activities. 

2.  An  assistant  for  program  operations 
who  31-ouId.  with  a  small  staff,  assist  the 
Bureau  Chief  in  t.he  development  ol  Bureau- 
wide  operating  plans,  and  in  the  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  operations  of  the  various 
units  within  the  Bureau. 

3.  A  field  services  staff,  the  head  of  which 
would  coordinate  the  operations  of  the  field 
representatives  of  the  program  divisions 
within  the  Bureau. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  three  operating  dlvlsiuns  within  this 
Bureau  (p.  19). 

A  Division  of  School  Assistance  in  Feder- 
ally Affected  Areas:  The  maintaining  uf  the 
Division  of  School  Assl.stance  In  Federally 
Affected  Areas  as  a  unit  reflects  ( 1 )  Its 
unique  position  within  the  office  In  dealing 
directly  with  local  school  districts  and  (2) 
the  operational  effectiveness  of  the  present 
Division. 

A  Division  of  Vocational  Education:  While 
the  Committee  recognizes  that  substantial 
consultative  and  promotional  activity  Is  car- 
ried on  within  this  Division  In  addition  to  it.s 
administration  of  the  allotment  of  Federal 
funds,  it  believes  that  the  working  interrela- 
tionships which  have  been  developed  in  this 
area  are  effective  and  should  not  be  subject 
to  major  change.  Therefore.  It  recommends 
that  the  entire  present  Division  of  Vocation- 
al Education  be  establLshed  a.s  a  constituent 
unit  of  this  Bureau  and  that  Its  cooperative 
relationships  with  the  States  continue  as  at 
present. 

A  Division  of  Secondary  and  Elementary 
School  Assistance:  The  Division  of  Secondary 
and  Elementary  School  As.ristance  wotild  ad- 
minister the  programs  of  assistance  for  the 
strengthening  of  science,  mathematics  and 
modern  foreign  language  instruction  and  for 
the  improvement  of  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  in  secondary  schools  authorized 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
The  present  Aid  to  State  and  Local  Schools 
Branch  of  the  Division  of  State  and  Local 
School  Systems  would  form  the  nucleus  for 
this  Division. 

This  Division  could,  in  addition,  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram of  general  financial  assistance  to  sec- 
ondary and  (p.  20)  elementary  education  if 
such  a  program  is  enacted.  Without  beine; 
able  to  anticipate  the  precise  nature  of  such 
a  program,  however,  the  Committee  Is  un- 
willing to  foreclose  the  possibility  that  a 
fourth  division,  for  this  purpose,  might  hiue 
to  be  created. 

The  Bureau  of  Intenuitional  Education 
For  reasons  suggested  in  the  introduction 
to  this  report,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  a  Bureau  of  International  Education  be 
established.  While  the  present  Division  of 
International  Education  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  this  Bureau,  the  Committee  en- 
visions the  tasks  of  this  new  organization  to 
be  substantially  greater  than  those  of  the 
present  one.  This  Bureau  would  differ  from 
others,  in  the  sense  that  it  would  embrace  a 
variety  of  functions  in  the  service  of  one  di- 
mension   of    education,    but    involving    all 


levels.    It  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
self-sufficient  unit  of  organization. 

The  Bureau  Chief  would  have  the  follow- 
ing staff  assistance: 

1.  An  administrative  services  staff  that 
would  be  responsible  for  budget,  personnel 
and  management  activities. 

2  An  assistant  for  program  operations 
who.  with  a  small  staff,  would  be  responsible 
for  assisting  the  Associate  Commissioner  in 
program  planning,  coordination  analysis, 
and  evaluation  of  operations. 

3  An  Office  of  Relations  with  International 
Organizations  would  continue  to  be  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  Agency  relationships 
with  international  organizations  dealing 
with  educational  problems.  This  Office 
would  provide  educational  services  and  In- 
formation to  these  bodies,  prepare  position 
papers,  nominate  delegates  to  conferences, 
and  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  Information 
about  these  organizations  to  people  and  In- 
st tutions  In  the  United  States.  These  re- 
laiion.shlps  would  Include  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization,  the  Organization  of  American 
Slates,  the  International  Biireau  of  Educa- 
tion, the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlratlon, 
and  others,  Al.so  included  would  be  cer- 
tain relationships  with  foreign  ministries  of 
education. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  three  operating  divisions  directly 
under  the  Chief  of  the  International  Edu- 
cation Bureau  (p.  21). 

A  Division  of  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
grams: The  prime  function  of  the  Division 
of  Technical  Assistance  Programs  would  be 
to  supply  technical  education  assistance  to 
those  agencies  directly  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  Division  would 
include  the  present  functions  of  the  Kduca- 
tion  Missions  Branch.  It  should  also  play 
a  major  role  In  the  formulation  of  educa- 
tional policy  and  programs  to  be  imple- 
mented by  our  U.S.  operations  missions 
abroad.  It  would  continue  to  conduct  train- 
ing programs  in  the  United  States  for  large 
numbers  of  participants  in  the  technical 
a.ssistance  program  coming  here  from  other 
countries. 

A  Division  of  Educational  Exchange: 
The  EMvision  of  Educational  Exchange 
would  be  responsible  for  the  present  opera- 
tions relating  to  the  teacher  exchange  and 
international  teacher  development  pro- 
grama,  and  the  existing  educational  mate- 
rials laboratory.  It  also  would  assist  the 
large  and  increasing  number  of  nonprogram 
foreign  visitors.  Further,  it  would  serve  as 
a  clearinghouse  on  Information  on  all  types 
of  scholarships,  work,  travel,  and  study 
grants  available.  It  Is  the  Committees  hope 
and  expectation  that  this  Division  would. 
in  time,  become  involved  In  the  development 
and  execution  of  exchanges  for  students  and 
professors  as  well  as  for  teachers  and  school 
administrators. 

A  Division  of  International  Studies:  The 
Division  of  International  Studies  would  con- 
tinue to  make  studies  of  foreign  educational 
systems  and  to  evaluate  or  to  assist  Institu- 
tions to  evaluate  foreign  student  credentials 
and  those  of  (p.  22)  American  students  who 
have  studied  overseas.  It  would  maintain 
the  documentation  center  as  an  aid  to  the 
staff  and  comparative  education  specialists 
engaged  in  research.  New  functions  would 
include  developing  International  understand- 
ing In  American  schools,  promoting  American 
studies,  such  as  English  language  and 
literature  and  American  civilization  courses 
abroad,  and  assisting  and  keeping  abreast  of 
area  studies  programs. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Development 
The  Committee  on  Mission  and  Organiza- 
tion   recommend*   the   establishment   of   a 
Bureau   of   Educational   Research   and  De- 
velopment which  would  have  responsibility 
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for  virtually  all  of  the  research,  develop- 
mental, and  consultative  service  functions 
of  the  U.S.  Education  Agency.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  those  programs  con- 
cerned primarily  with  research,  development, 
and  promotion  of  improved  practice  In 
American  education  should  be  separate  from 
tliose  programs  concerned  with  the  effective 
disbursement  of  relatively  large  amounts  of 
funds  designated  by  the  Congress  for  specific 
purposes.  It  believes  that  the  combination 
of  these  programs  in  the  present  organiza- 
tion has  impaired  the  ability  of  the  Office  to 
render  full  service  to  education  as  it  is  or- 
ganized, and  has  resulted  iJv  the  Inadequate 
support  of  the  activities  not  closely  associat- 
ed with  financial  programs.  Without  frank 
differentiation  of  these  functions,  individual 
members  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Office  have  been  asked  to  perform  them  all. 
Given  competing  demands  for  lime,  pro- 
gram administration  and  the  rendering  of 
staff  services  have  Inevitably  taken  preced- 
ence over  research  and  the  refiective  study 
of  educational  problems,  and  over  the  ren- 
dering of  consultant  service  to  educational 
agencies  and  institutions. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  separa- 
tion of  these  activities  will  lead  to  a  more 
meaningful  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment and  services  and  one  that  will  attract 
needed  supp>ort  It  believes  that  in  estab- 
lishing this  Bureau  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible as  a  self-contained  unit,  a  continuity 
of  operations  will  be  possible  that  has  been 
difficult  to  achieve  in  the  present  organiza- 
tional framework. 

It  is  believed,  t'jo,  that  far  more  effective 
means  can  be  developed  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  truly  important  educational  prob- 
lems, and  for  the  programing  of  activities 
designed  to  cope  with  these  problems.  This 
is  as  difficult  as  it  Is  Important.  It  is  im- 
portant to  insure  that  {\)  23  i  requests  or  de- 
mands for  educatiijnal  service  be  met  on  a 
basis  more  systematic  and  Erns^ible  than  the 
■squeaky-wheel"  system.  The  dlstinciion 
that  must  be  made  is  that  between  demands 
and  needs. 

Further,  the  combination  of  related  func- 
tions in  a  Bureau  of  Researcli  and  Devel- 
opment will,  it  is  believed,  minimize  those 
situations  in  whicli  a  major  problem  of  edu- 
cation falls  between  the  pillars  of  organiza- 
tion structure.  The  teaching  of  English,  or 
of  modern  foreign  languages,  for  example, 
and  the  problems  of  counseling  and  guid- 
ance and  of  teacher  education,  are  not  tiie 
sole  concern  of  our  public  school  systems. 
or  of  our  institutions  of  higher  education. 
They  can  be  solved  only  by  Joint  action.  As 
a  practical  matter,  the  Conunlttee  is  recom- 
mending that  this  Bureau  acitnowiedge  in  its 
structure  several  organizational  "clienteles" 
it  serves;  but  It  does  so  in  the  belief  that 
common  Bureau  direction  will  facilitate  and 
insure  (p.  24  i  greater  cncperatlvc  treatment 
of  problenxs  In  which  the  units  have  a  shared 
concern,  than  is  now  possible. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  this 
Bureau  be  composed  of  tiiree  large  centers: 

1.  The  Center  for   Higlier  Education. 

2.  The  Center  fcr  Secondary  and  Elemen- 
tary Education. 

3.  The  Center  for  Continuing  Education 
and  Cultural  Aflalrs. 

Much  could  br  said  of  the  nature  of  these 
Centers.  It  will  perliaps  suffice,  however, 
that  the  Committee  hopes  they  would  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  Centers  of 
professional  knowledge  and  competent  pro- 
fessional assistance  in  the  Nation,  In  their 
respective  areas.  They  should  be  constituted 
as  the  organizaMons  to  which  American 
educators  would  turn  for  information,  as- 
sistance and  advise  on  educational  problems 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  own  resources  or 
ability  to  solve. 

The  Centers  would,  therefore,  be  knowl- 
edge-based. Their  claim  upon  the  atten- 
tions  of  educators — their   very   reasons   for 


being — would  be  their  superior  understand- 
ing of  educational  affairs,  including  a  per- 
spective denied  to  many  local  institutions 
and  organizations.  But  the  Centers  would 
not  be  ivory  towers  In  the  Committee's  view, 
preoccupied  with  study  for  study's  sake. 
They  would  be  service-and-action  oriented. 
They  would  exist  to  help  others  in  the  active 
improvement  of  American  education,  and 
their  tools  would  be  the  tools  of  research 
and  study,  coupled  with  the  rendering  of 
services  ui  the  field. 

Any  given  Center,  for  example,  would  be 
engaged  in  a  continuum  of  activity,  ranging 
fi'>m  statistical  and  other  research,  objective 
analy.eis,  publication,  discussion,  and  field 
service.  Field  service  (including  consultant 
and  survey  work)  would  provide  the  Centers 
with  Invaluable,  realistic  feedback  from 
their  other  efforts,  thus  assuring  fullest  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Field  service  would  also  provide  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  this  Bureau  with  an  in- 
valuable perspective  on  major  problems 
confronting  American  education.  Inherent 
in  the  provision  of  a  major  bureau  for  the 
study  of  educational  concerns  is  the  need 
for  identifying  those  problems  most  in  need 
of  national  attention.  No  responsibility  of 
this  Bureau,  or  indeed  of  the  Agency,  war- 
rants greater  emphasis  than  the  responsi- 
bility to  identify  priority  needs  in  American 
education  and  to  marshal  resources  for 
concentrated  attention  to  them. 

To  be  as  effective  as  the  Committee  be- 
lieves they  must  be,  these  Centers  would 
liave  to  be  complemented  by  certain  central 
resources  (p.  25)  unequalled  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation.  Principal  among  these  would  l>e:  a 
program  of  recurring  statistical  studies  of 
the  highest  level  of  excellence  to  serve 
(iimoug  otlier  things)  as  a  base  for  special 
studies  within  the  Centers,  a  subsumtial 
extramural  research  program,  and  en  or- 
ganized collection  of  educational  informa- 
tion and  materials.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
would  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  render 
prompt,  efficient  and  technically  expert  cen- 
tral services  in  statistics,  publications  and 
a  variety  of  administrative  management 
activities.  Finally,  the  Bureau  would  have 
to  provide  a  modern  mechanism  lor  tlie 
demoiistration  of  new  findings  of  research 
and  experimentation.  This  should  consist 
at  least  of  a  demonstration  center,  and  might 
appropriately  extend  to  field  demonstrations 
as  appropriate  and  feasible. 

To  help  accomplish  these  purposes,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  be  comple:ed  with  a 
number  of  central  operations  and  staff  serv- 
ices that  would  be  placed  in  a  staff  relation- 
ship to  the  Bureau  Chief.  These  central 
operations  and  staff  services  are  essentially 
of  three  types: 

1.  Staff  services  to  the  Bureau  Chief: 
I  a)  A  program  planning  and  coordination 
staff  that  would  continuously  analyze  and 
evaluate  Bureau  operations  and  assist  in 
planning  future  operations.  This  is  a  key 
function  in  view  of  the  obvious  need  for 
concentration  of  resources  on  priority  prob- 
lems In  American  education.  The  Bureau 
Chief  will  have  the  weighty  responsibility 
of  identifying  problems  most  la  need  of 
research  and  service  attention,  and  of  weigh- 
ing competing  claims  for  such  service.  This 
st.iff  would  give  him  the  support  without 
which  a  planned  program  of  Bureau  activi- 
ties would  be  jeopardized. 

(b)  An  administrative  services  staff  that 
would  supply  the  financial,  personnel  and 
management  services  that  the  Buieau  Chief 
requires. 

2.  Central  services  which  are  essentially 
resources  for  the  Centers  and  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  Bureau: 

(a)  A  publications  staff  that  would  furnish 
editorial  services  and  pro\ide  thos?  services 
necessary  for  the  publications  of  th;  Bureau. 
These  will  be  primarily  professional  publi- 
cations   directed    toward    organized    educa- 


tion. In  addition,  this  staff  would  serve  as 
an  adviser  to  the  Bureau  Clilef  on  the  pub- 
lications policy  of  the  Bureau  fp.  26). 

(b)  A  field  operations  staff  that  would  be 
responsible  for  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  personnel  from  the  various  units  of  the 
Bureau  who  may  be  stationed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  various  regions  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

3  Units  that,  in  addition  to  rendering 
services  to  the  Bureau  Chiefs  and  to  the 
Centers,  have  operating  programs  of  the:r 
own; 

(a)  An  Office  of  Educational  Demonstra- 
tions and  Communications  that  would  serve 
the  Centers  by  facilitating  the  demonstration 
of  research  findings,  and  would  conduct  Its 
own  program,  the  nucleus  of  which  would  be 
the  activities  authorized  by  title  VII  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  The  effec- 
tive operation  of  this  Office  will  require  an 
adaptable,  well-equipped  physical  installa- 
tion for  demonstration  purposes. 

( b )  An  Office  of  Statistics  and  Records  and 
Reports  Systems  that  would  be  established 
around  the  activities  performed  by  the  pres- 
ent Educational  Statistics  Branch  and  the 
activities  as.sociated  with  section  1009  of 
title  X  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  This  Office  would  have  several  major 
functions: 

1.  It  would  conduct  the  basic  and  recur- 
ring statistical  studies  that  both  provide  a 
base  for  the  research  and  consultation  of 
those  in  the  Centers  and  furnish  the  educa- 
tional community  and  the  public  with  basic 
serial  information  about  the  current  condi- 
tion of  education. 

2.  It  would  promote  the  development  of 
uniform  educational  reporting  systems  and 
administer  funds  designed  to  further  the 
utilization  of  modern  data  processing  sys- 
tems in  State  and  local  systems  and  in 
li:yher    education    institutions. 

3.  It  would  also  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  production  activities  associated  with  the 
conduct  of  statistical  studies.  As  a  logical 
extension  of  this  responsibility,  It  would 
control  any  automated  equipment  that  the 
Agency  acquired  to  facilitate  this  produc- 
tion 'ob 

4  It  would  furnish  professional  statistical 
a.«;sistance  to  the  staff  of  the  Centers,  and  to 
other  Bureaus. 

5.  It  would  exercise  the  clearance  func- 
tion and  serve  as  a  quality  control  unit  for 
all  statistical  activities  of  the  Agency  (p  27) . 

(c)  An  Office  of  Educational  Research  that 
would  r^dminister  a  separate  program  of 
extramural  contracts  and  granu  for  basic 
and  experimental  research  in  discipline  bear- 
ing upon  the  educational  situation,  and 
would  serve  the  other  parts  of  the  Bureau 
with  advice  on  research  problems. 

The  Committee  believes  it  important  to 
establish  clearly  the  character  of  the  edu- 
cational research  program  it  has  in  mind. 
We  believe  that  extramural  research  has  the 
twofold  responsibility  of  augmenting  the 
intramural  research  activities  of  the  Centers, 
and  an  equally  compelling  responsibility  to 
strensthnn  research  capacity  throughout' the 
Nation  by  approaching  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  the 
Centers.  Since  it  Is  presumed  that  the  Cen- 
ters, oriented  to  education  as  it  is  organized 
and  administered,  will  deal  with  educational 
problems  directly  confronting  schools  and 
colieges.  it  is  believed  desirable  tliat  e:ctra- 
murai  research  be  significantly  attentive  to 
basic  problems  of  human  development,  train- 
ing and  teaching,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  are  acknowledged  as  immediately 
pressing  problems  by  educators.  In  short, 
some  research  should  be  conducted  precisely 
because  it  challenges  the  assumptions  upon 
which    practicing   educators   are  proceeding. 

(d)  A  National  Library  of  Education  that 
would  cerve  essentially  as  a  research  resource 
both  for  the  other  units  within  the  Bureau 
and    for    educational    researchers    generally. 
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The  library  would  be  based  on  a  nucleus  of 
the  educational  documents  now  contained  In 
the  departmental  library.  It  would  utilize 
modern  library  methods,  such  as  extensive 
Indexing  of  resource  material  available  else- 
where. It  would  also  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  educational  research. 

The  three  Centers  would  be  the  major  op- 
erating units  within  the  Bureau.  Their  or- 
ganization would  reflect  the  organization  of 
their  respective  clienteles. 

The  Center  for  Higher  Education:  The 
Center  for  Higher  Education  would  be  com- 
posed of  two  major  branches,  one  concerned 
with  the  area  of  administration.  Including 
facilities,  finances,  organization  and  admin- 
istration, and  auxiliary  services;  and  the 
other  concerned  with  academic  affairs,  in- 
cluding curriculum,  staff,  and  students.  The 
present  branches  of  the  Division  of  Higher 
Education  (excluding  the  Financial  Aid 
Branch )  would  lend  themselves  readily  to 
forming  the  nucleus  of  such  a  Center  (p.  28) . 

The  Center  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education.  The  Center  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  would  Include  three 
major  branches,  one  for  administrative  or- 
ganization, one  for  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion, and  one  for  pupils  and  personnel.  The 
nucleus  for  this  Center  would  be  furnished 
primarily  by  the  present  Instruction  and  Or- 
ganization Services  Branch  and  the  School 
Administration  Branch  of  the  Division  of 
State  and  Local  School  Systems,  though  un- 
necessary distinctions  between  elementary 
and  secondary  education  would  be  elimi- 
nated. The  Pupils  and  Personnel  Branch 
would  Include  all  present  and  prospective 
activities  in  which  a  group  of  students  are 
regarded  as  sufficiently  distinctive  as  to  war- 
rant separate  attention,  such  as  the  present 
program  for  exceptional  children  and  youth. 

The  Center  for  Continuing  Education  and 
Cultural  Affairs: 

The  Center  for  Continuing  Education  and 
Cultural  Affairs  would  be  composed  of  four 
major  branches: 

1.  A  Library  Services  Branch  that  would 
continue  to  administer  the  funds  authorized 
tinder  the  Library  Services  Act  as  well  as 
conduct  studies  and  render  services  in  this 
area. 

2.  An  Adult  Education  Branch  that  would 
include  the  activities  of  the  present  Adult 
Education  Section  of  the  Division  of  State 
and  Local  School  Systems,  and  would  conduct 
an  expanded  program  of  studies,  services, 
and  promotion  of  educational  opportunities 
for  persons  beyond  school   and  college  age. 

3.  A  Cfultural  Affairs  Branch  that  would 
have  responsibility  for  emerging  public  pro- 
grams In  the  arts  and  promoting  public 
awareness  of  and  educational  use  of  those 
activities  and  resources  generally  regarded 
as  cultural — such  as  museums,  galleries, 
theaters,  and  music  programs. 

4.  A  Special  Educational  Services  Branch 
that  would  have  responsibility  for  studying 
educational  problems  which  arise  from 
broader  social  and  community  concerns, 
such  as  juvenile  delinquency.  This  Branch 
would  place  substantial  reliance  in  its  staff- 
ing pattern  on  persons  whose  competence 
was  in  the  various  social  sciences. 

The  Potential  of  this  Bureau:  The  Com- 
mittee regards  the  creation  of  this  Bureau 
as  one  of  its  most  significant  recommenda- 
tions. It  does  so  In  part  because  of  the  (p. 
29)  vast  potential  It  sees  In  such  a  Bureau 
fo'  the  modernizing  of  the  Office'^s  oldest 
and  best  established  functions.  Freed  of 
the  competing  claims  of  staff  service  and 
major  program  administration,  assured  of 
extensive  educational  resources  and  sup- 
porting services,  and  manned  with  well- 
informed  and  broadly  concerned  professional 
pf-rsons,  this  Bureau  could  render  to  Amer- 
ican education  a  degree  and  kind  of  service 
surpassing  what  we  have  thus  far  known. 
Solidly  founded  in  knowledge  and  dedicated 
to  unencumbered  service,  it  could  become  a 


monument  to  the  established  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  American  education. 
The  Committee  believes  that  this  Bureau 
could  become  a  mainstay  for  all  those  who. 
In  the  conduct  of  educational  affairs  here 
and  abroad,  seeic  to  apply  the  fruits  of  re- 
search, study  and  objective  analysis  (p.  30). 

SUMMARY 

In  summary  the  Committee  on  Mission  and 
Organization  recommends  a  new  and  signifi- 
cant role  for  the  Federal  education  agency  in 
the  1960's.  This  agency  must,  over  the  next 
decade,  not  only  perform  its  traditional 
functions  of  data  gathering:,  analysis,  and 
dissemination;  research;  and  services  to  or- 
ganized education.  It  must  al.so  prepttre  It- 
self to  assume  larger  respon.slbilities  in 
carrying  out  Federal  policy  through  the  nd- 
minlstratlon  of  operating  programs.  It  must 
assume  a  new  role,  speaking  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  long-term  lntere.';ts 
of  education.  And  it  must  render  assistance 
in  the  development  of  public  educational 
policy. 

To  accomplish  this  mission,  the  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  an  organizational 
structure  that  includes  four  major  operating 
bureaus  in  addition  to  a  strengthened  omce 
of  the  Commissioner. 

Generally,  two  of  the  bureaus,  those  of 
higher  education  assistance  programs  and 
State  assistance  programs,  would  be  con- 
cerned with  thf  administration  of  educa- 
tional support  programs  that  have  been 
specifically  authorized  by  law.  One  of  the 
bureaus,  that  of  International  education, 
would  be  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  operating  programs,  the  conduct  of 
studies,  and  consultative  services  to  Federal 
and  private  agencies.  The  final  bureau,  that 
of  research  and  development,  would  be  con- 
cerned with  both  the  traditional  activities  of 
data  gathering,  dissemination,  and  consulta- 
tion; and  new  and  growing  activities  such  as 
the  support  of  experimental  research,  the 
support  and  conduct  of  educational  demon- 
strations, and  the  development  of  technical 
resources  for  educational  research. 

The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  would  t>e 
augmented  to  ai;slst  in  the  policy  decisions 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  would  be 
strengthened  internally  through  additional 
resources  for  the  identification  and  analysis 
of  major  educational  problems  and  for  pro- 
gram planning.  It  would  be  strengthened 
externally  through  the  establishment  of  a 
board  of  educational  advisors  to  the  Com- 
missioner reflecting  lay  as  well  as  professional 
opinion.  The  ortjanizatlonal  structure  of  the 
general  Office  o.-"  the  Commissioner  would 
consist  of  a  Division  of  (p.  31)  Policy  and 
Program  Development,  a  Division  of  Admin- 
istration, a  Center  of  Information  Services, 
and  a  Field  Services  Staff. 

Finally,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Office  of  Education  should  be  renamed 
the  U.S.  Education  Agency  to  reflect  its  new 
role. 

The  Committee  on  Mission  and  Organiza- 
tion believes  that  within  the  described  or- 
ganizational structure  the  Federal  education 
agency  will  be  ab:e  to  accomplish  its  present 
responsibilities,  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
educational  problems  of  the  future  and  to 
administer  effectively  those  Federal  programs 
which  may  result  (p.  32). 


Appendix  A 
A  Flexible  Staffing  Concept 

Closely  associa-^ed  with  the  question  of 
mission  and  of  organization  structure  is  the 
question  of  adequate  staffing.  The  Com- 
mittee recognizes  a  need  for  strengthening 
staff  resources  in  keeping  with  the  expand- 
ing role  of  the  Agency. 

However,  after  reviewing  the  reorganiza- 
tion proposals  of  Commissioner  Studebaker 
in  the  years  1944  through  1947,  and  the 
progress  made  toward  Implementation  of 
these  proposals,  the  Committee  acknowl- 
edges   the    futility    of    trying.    In    a    single 


agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  re- 
cruit and  direct  effectively  a  staff  that  re- 
flects all  of  the  myriad  specialities  that 
characterize  American  education  The 
Committee  finds  the  following  difficulties  In 
this  staffing  concept: 

1.  The  potential  proliferation  of  special- 
ities is  almost  infinite. 

2.  The  pattern  of  organizational  growth 
tends  to  be  inconsistent,  reflecting  such 
factors  as  the  external  pressure  of  special 
interest  groups  and  availability  of  special- 
ists, rather  than  considerations  that  would 
be  dictated   by  a  rational  growth   program. 

3.  The  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  spe- 
cialists in  compartmentalized  areas  is  dlfll- 
cult. 

4.  Fixed,  specialized  staffing  inhibits  ready 
response  to  changing  areas  of  educational 
concern,  without  continual  augmentation  of 
the  staff. 

Tlie  Committee,  therefore,  recommends 
that  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
and  Development  a  new  approach  to  staffing 
be  employed  that  might  be  termed  the  flexi- 
ble staffing  concept.  At  the  core  of  a 
Branch  of  any  of  the  three  Centers  would  be 
a  permanent  staff  of  senior  specialists  in 
general  areas  of  educational  concern — areas 
that  represent  perennial  sources  of  educa- 
tional problems.  In  the  Curriculum  and 
Instruct!!  n  Branch  of  the  Center  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education,  for  ex- 
ample, these  senior  specialists  might  be  In 
the  areas  of  curriculum  content.  Instruc- 
tional methods,  and  staffing.  In  the  Ad- 
ministration Branch  of  the  Center  for 
Higher  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
senior  specialists  might  be  In  the  areas  of 
facilities,  finance,  administration  and  or- 
ganization, and  (p.  35)  auxiliary  services.  In 
support  of  these  senior  specialists  other  per- 
manent specialists  might  be  employed  in  less 
generalized  areas.  For  example,  the  Cur- 
riculum and  Instruction  Branch  might  have 
a  .specialist  in  each  basic  subject  matter 
area  -English,  mathematics,  history,  social 
sciences,  foreign  languages,  fine  arts,  sci- 
ences, industrial  arts,  and  physical  educa- 
tion. 

This  staff  would,  with  the  support  of  re- 
search assistants  and  clerical  staff,  provide 
the  permanent  cadre  of  the  agency  In  each 
Branch  of  the  Centers.  This  permanent 
cadre  would  be  distinguished  by  breadth  of 
educational  concern,  despite  special  compe- 
tence in  basic  areas  of  education.  The 
specialist  in  science,  therefore,  would  be 
fully  informed  of  science  education  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States,  but  would  re- 
gard himself  as  concerned  with  the  total 
development  of  sound  curriculum  and  In- 
struction. He  would  derive  his  program  of 
action  from  a  general  branch  orientation  to 
a  perennial  educational  concern,  rather  than 
from  the  interests  of  his  own  professional 
group.  In  such  a  team  of  specialists,  each 
would  be  a  partner  In  a  common  effort 
toward  sound  and  balanced  educational  Im- 
provement, and  not  as  an  advocate  of  one 
element  or  segment  of  education. 

There  will  always  be  educational  problems 
in  the  area  of  science  teaching,  in  higher 
education  finance,  and  a  variety  of  other 
areas.  The  Committee  believes,  therefore, 
that  the  Centers  should  have  a  permanent 
interest  in  all  such  areas. 

But  within  these  major  areas  of  perennial 
need,  there  will.  Inevitably,  be  problems  of 
narrower  scope  and  shorter  duration  which 
require  more  highly  specialized  competence. 
These  are,  in  a  modern  phrase,  "burning" 
rather  than  "basic"  Issues  and  problems. 
The  question  of  modern  foreign  language 
Instruction  affords  an  example.  Certain 
factors  combine  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
special  attention  to  this  area — attention 
beyond  the  capacity  of  a  single  specialist, 
to  be  sure.  One  way— the  traditional  way — 
of  coping  with  such  a  need  Is  to  employ  ad- 
ditional specialists  In  modern  foreign  Ian- 
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guages.  The  problem  with  this  Is  that  the 
staff  becomes  permanently  skewed  in  favor 
of  one  curriculum  aspect,  even  after  the 
crisis  period  of  Intensive  study  and  develop- 
ment activity  Is  passed,  leaving  a  legacy  of 
permanent  and  disproportionate  representa- 
tion. The  specialists  would  be  unlikely  to  be 
able  to  turn  their  attention  to  new.  emerg- 
ing problems  in  the  teaching  of  history,  for 
example,  even  If  they  wished  to  do  so. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  both  mobility  and 
siometime  special  r-mphasls  on  pressing 
problems,  the  Com:nittee  believes  that  a 
solution  can  be  worked  out.  Essentially.  It 
calls  for  permanent  itaffing  in  basic  and  re- 
curring educational  problem  areas,  and  the 
provision.  In  (p.  36)  idditlon.  of  several  ■ex- 
pansion Joints"  in  the  Branch  structure 
.«imong  the  latter  art  : 

1.  The  use  of  so-cslled  schedule  \  author- 
ity to  appoint  professional  persons  for  pe- 
riods up  to  2  years,  to  augment  permanent 
staff  In  areas  of  pressing  concern. 

2.  Authority  to  accommodate  selected  re- 
searchers whose  ten  porary  presence  m  the 
Center  would  enrlc.i  the  program  oi  the 
Center. 

3.  Authority  to  utilize  per.sonnel  from 
State  education  ageicies  and  from  colleges 
and  universities. 

4.  Significantly  greater  reliance  on — and 
where  necessary,  expansion  of — research  as- 
sistants, to  Insure  that  specialists  use  their 
advanced  skills  and  understanding  efficiently. 

5.  Increased  ii.se  of  short-term  consultants 
ad  hoc  advisory  g-oups.  and  conference 
mechanisms. 

6  Increased  use  cf  the  personal  services 
contract  to  provide  the  Center  with  highly 
specialized  supplements  to  its  ongoing  pro- 
grams of  study. 

The  Committee  btlieves  th:it  thi.s  type  of 
organization  would  provide  the  flexibility 
needed  to  respond  to  changing  areas  of 
major  educational  c<  ncern.  without  sacrific- 
ing needed  special  st;.ff  competencies.  It  also 
believes  that  such  r  n  organization  will  di- 
minish the  fragmenting  effect  of  over- 
specialization  of  permanent  staff,  and  will 
permit  the  evolution  of  planned  proj^rnms  of 
activity  (p.  37). 

Appij»dix  B 

Tur  Mission  or  the  Office  of  Education  in 

THE    1960's 

overview  or  office  of  education  mi.vsion 

KdxicaiJon  in  the  l'>60''! 

The  decade  into  which  v.e  as  a  nation  arc 
entering  will  pose  a  series  of  unprecedentea 
challenges  to  Amerl(  an  education. 

These  challenges  are  a  consequence  of  the 
dvnamic  state  of  national  and  world  affairs. 
The  product  of  rapid  y  advancing  technology, 
and  of  restless,  growing  population.s,  they 
are  reflected  in  social  and  economic  ferment 
and  in  the  rising  exj  ectations  and  rising  de- 
mands of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  operating 
in  a  context  of  deej  and  threatening  ideo- 
logical conflict  Broadened  economic,  social. 
and  educational  expectations,  themselves  a 
harvest  of  education  >1  seeding,  point  toward 
a  continuing  acceler.itlon  of  human  endeav- 
or in  the  coming  dec£de. 

Educational   chalhJige   of  quniitUy  and 
quality 

The  impact  of  these  forces  on  education 
in  the  United  States  is  already  great.  In 
quantitative  terms  cur  secondary  ar.d  ele- 
mentary schools  are  faced  with  the  need  to 
accommodate  an  increase  of  some  9  million 
pupils,  some  25  percent  of  the  existing  en- 
rollment. Similarly,  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities must  absorb  a  spectacular  enroll- 
,  ment  rl8«  of  2,700,CM:»0  students  during  the 
1960"3,  an  Increase  ol  approximately  70  per- 
cent. This  problem  of  sheer  numbers  itself 
represents  an  extraordinary  demand  upon 
our   educational   system,   with   obvious   im- 


plications for  educational  finance,  utiliza- 
tion, and  organization. 

Our  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  and  other 
educational  instltutlona  must  be  prepared, 
furthermore,  to  meet  the  qualltativ«!  chal- 
lenges that  the  coming  era  will  present— 
challenges  affecting  the  substance,  process, 
and  spirit  of  education.  The  schools  of 
tomorrow  must  prepare  their  students  for 
living  in  a  world  of  continuous  anc  rapid 
ch-iiige.  presenting  them  wlih  unprecedented 
social,  economic,  and  jxilitical  problems.  We 
must,  in  fact,  give  to  education  a  character 
I  p.  39 )  that  will  initiate  and  support  a  proc- 
ess of  lifelong  learning  if  Americans  are  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  accelerating  ad\ent  of 
new  knowledge  and  of  the  increasini;  com- 
jjlexity  of  modern  life.  These  pros[5ective 
conditions  are  already  suggested  in  jiart  by 
the  rapidly  Increasing  demand  for  highly 
si>ecialized  and  professional  skills. 

During  the  coming  decade,  new  means 
must  be  developed  for  identllying  pnd  re- 
leasing student  potential;  cvirriculums  will 
liave  to  undergo  continual  reshaping  ?ni  up- 
prnding:  and  new  techniques  and  t  x)ls  of 
in'^truction   will   have  to  be  devclope-l 

T':r  rducntional  cJtallcnge  oj  the  n-orld 
community 

No  aspect  of  the  educational  task  of  tlie 
1060's  surpasses  in  significance  the  fact  that 
education  is  basic  to  the  effort  to  brin|;  about 
an  endurlngly  peaceful  world. 

Tlie  developing  nations  ol  the  world  are 
seeking  desperately  to  raise  their  standards 
of  living  and  improve  their  econonic  and 
social  conditmri.";.  They  recognize  that  edu- 
cation is  the  key  to  this  advancement,  and 
they  will  conllnvie  to  look  increasingly  lo  the 
Uinttd  St. lies  for  aid. 

The  next  decade  will  bring  clos;r  and 
multiple  relationships  with  ministries  ol 
education  abroad  and  International  organ- 
izations, such  as  UNESCO,  the  Organization 
(■i  American  States.  International  Bureau 
of  Eaiicatlnii.  and  others  working  :n  me  held 
of  education,  as  probleir.s  in  educat;^  are 
attacked  bilaterally  and  multilaierahy  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

At  home,  greater  attention  to  the  study 
of  comparative  education,  history,  laii guages, 
geography,  economics,  and  comparative  Gov- 
ernment must  be  given  in  order  to  prepare 
students  to  understand  tiie  world  of  to- 
nirrrow.  Llkewice,  teacher  prepr. ration, 
textbooks  and  the  curriculum  in  the;e  sub- 
ject fields  must  be  improved  in  the  decade 
a.hcad. 

The  challenges  cf  the  1960's.  hcwever.  do 
not  arise  from  the  new  pressures  and  the 
new  potential  of  that  decade  alont;  they 
.«tem  In  part  from  the  Imperative  of  educa- 
tional deficiencies  that  now  exist  in  the 
Nation.  Variations  among  States  and  school 
districts  in  standards  of  instruction,  facili- 
ties, staff,  and  services  expose  serioxis  Inade- 
quacies. Our  progress  toward  the  ideal  of 
eqtiality  of  educational  opportunity  is  tragi- 
cally uneven.  These  deficits  clearly  spell 
out  the  tapk  that  must  be  accomj)llshed 
pt  home.  Their  correction  is  imperaiive  in 
the  light  of  our  stake  In  the  progress  of 
education  throughout  the  world  (p.  40' . 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Goveriiment 
The  Federal  Government  carries  a  heavy 
responsibility  In  connection  with  tlies*?  chal- 
lenges. Its  trusteeship  of  the  genertl  wel- 
fare places  upon  It  an  obligation  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  equality  of  educi^tlonal 
opportunity,  to  promote  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  abilities  and  aspirations  of  Its 
citizens,  and  to  preserve  a  system  of  'Educa- 
tion that  win  enhance  democratic  values. 
The  Federal  Government  can  and  .'should 
reflect  a  growing  sense  of  educational  na- 
tionhood— an  awareness  that  the  implica- 
tions of  education  are  indisputably  national, 
however  local  may  be  the  control  of  i?duca- 
tlon. 


Practically  speaking,  this  obligation  Is  re- 
inforced by  a  realistic  consideration  of 
public  finance — the  substantial  revenue 
resources  available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  opposed  to  those  available  to  the 
ftates  and  localities. 

The  Federal  Government  must  be  pre- 
pared in  the  coming  decade  not  only  to 
continue  .nnd.  where  appropriate,  expand 
existing  programs  of  aid  to  education;  It 
must  also  develop  new  avenues  of  assistance 
and  patterns  of  educational  leadership.  It 
must  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  support  the 
pliu-alistic  educational  system  of  the  Nation. 
In  the  area  of  international  educational 
cooperation,  in  particular,  it  must  play  tl^e 
major  role,  since  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
governments. 

The  viisKion  of  the  Office  of  Education 

Despite  the  dynamic  character  of  educa- 
tional and  governmental  developments,  the 
basic  legislation  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Education,  now  some 
93  years  old,  still  furnishes  a  unifying  ob- 
jective. An  act  written  In  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  naturally  could  not  antici- 
pate the  specific  demands  of  the  mid -20th 
century.  Nonetheless,  the  authors  of  the 
act  of  1867  wisely  made  provisions  for  the 
newly  created  agency  to  carry  out  Its  then 
unforeseen  responsibilities  within  a  general 
objective:  to  "promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States."  The  changes  of 
97  years  and  the  promise  of  vastly  greater 
change  in  the  next  10  notwithstanding,  this 
still  describes  the  central  mission  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Pursuant  to  this  general  charter,  as  fur- 
ther developed  by  subsequent  legislation,  tlie 
OiHce  has  evolved  a  pattern  of  assistance  to 
tlie  cause  of  education  characterized  by  en- 
couragement of  the  pluralistic  structure  of 
responsibility  and  Initiative,  and  the  corre- 
sponding lack  of  central  domination  (p.  41). 

In  keeping  with  this  aim.  the  Office's  re- 
search and  information  activities  have  been 
sensitive  to  those  areas  of  educational  in- 
quiry in  which  needs  have  been  felt  by  the 
States,  the  local  districts,  and  the  profes- 
sion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mission  of  the 
Office  has  always  implied  a  certain  leader- 
ship function.  As  the  task  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  education  has  grown,  the  lead- 
ership aspect  of  the  mission  of  the  Office  of 
Education  has  taken  on  new  significance. 
The  treatmeiit  of  the  several  functions  of 
tlie  Office  will  reflect  this  aspect  of  its  mis- 
sion. 

Education  being  thus  crucial  to  the  en- 
tire national  being,  the  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing principal  concern  for  education  as  a 
whole  must  provide  dimensions  of  leader- 
ship far  exceeding  the  kinds  of  tasks  out- 
lined In  the  preceding  section  In  Its 
research  and  information  activities  it  must 
be  concerned,  more  than  ever  before,  with 
identifying  and  even  anticipating  needs  and 
problems  of  national  concern  in  every  edu- 
cational field.  Indicators  must  be  sought 
not  only  within  ovir  educational  system, 
but  in  tlie  social,  economic,  political,  and 
moral  aspects  cf  our  national  and  inter- 
ziational  life.  Thus  tlie  Office  of  Education 
must  not  only  assemble,  assimilate,  and 
analyze  significant  elements  of  the  universe 
of  educational  data  and  Information,  but 
also  be  able  to  discern  and  analyze  those 
elements  '.  f  other  universes  of  information 
which  may  reveal  needs  and  Implication  for 
change  in  education. 

Having  Identified  an  area  of  need,  more- 
over, the  Office  must  have  the  strategic 
mobility  to  bring  to  bear  upon  education 
problems  of  high  priority  the  resources  re- 
quired.    The    dissemination    of   educational 
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Information,  although  an  important  func- 
tion in  itself,  must  be  capable  of  meshing 
with  the  more  substantive  measures  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  needed.  In  other 
words,  the  Olfice  must  be  a  striking  force 
ready  to  move  along  the  educational  prob- 
lem front  at  home  and  abroad.  The  action 
;  rogram  may  range  in  scope  from  the  ren- 
dering of  professional  counsel  to  the  admln- 
i.'tering  of  major  financial  grant  programs. 
Concurrently  and  continuously,  the  Office 
must  have  the  willingness  and  the  posture 
tj  exert  its  leadership  in  the  stimulation, 
encouragement,  development,  and  strength- 
e-ilng  of  professional  leadership  in  educa- 
t  on  throughout  this  Nation  and  in  other 
nations  with  like  goals  and  aspirations.  It 
must  help  to  provide  to  educational  leaders 
the  informational  resources  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  professional  leadership  in  the 
Identification  and  solution  of  their  educa- 
tional problems,  in  the  constant  Improve- 
ment of  educational  programs,  and  in 
securing  understanding,  cooperation,  and 
support  of  their  respective  publics  (p.  42). 

In  the  fulfillment  of  its  educational  lead- 
cioiilp  responsibilities  at  the  Federal  level, 
the  Office  must  establish  such  rapport  and 
mutual  understandings  as  to  merit  and 
achieve  confidence  in  Its  representation  of 
the  eduactlonal  profession  In  national  pol- 
icymaking, thus  rendering  more  effective 
its  assistance  to  the  policymaker  through 
reports,  recommendations,  and  proposals  to 
the  administration. 

Along  with  these  responsibilities  should  be 
included  that  of  stimulating  and  participat- 
ing activity  In  the  process  of  formulation, 
examination,  and  reformulation  of  the  goals 
of  our  national  society  in  terms  of  educa- 
tlon>\l  objectives. 

The  OlBce  of  Education,  as  the  primary 
Federal  agency  in  the  field  of  education, 
must  look  forward  to  a  greater  role  in  plan- 
ning the  Nation's  relationships  with  educa- 
tional programs,  educational  institutions, 
students  and  faculty  members  in  other  coun- 
tries, in  implementing  international  educa- 
tional projects  In  the  United  States,  and  in 
bringing  maximum  effectiveness  to  the  total 
international  educational  effort. 

The  five  functional  areas 
For  the  pxirposes  of  this  statement,  five 
basic  functions  have  been  Identified  as  com- 
posing the  principal  substance  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Education.  Although 
they  are  not  presented  as  the  sole  functions 
of  the  Office,  or  as  separate  and  unrelated, 
they  offer  a  helpful  framework  for  our  anal- 
ysis. 

These  functions  are  presented  in  an  essen- 
tially historical  fashion,  rather  than  in  any 
suggested  order  of  importance.  The  area 
described  as  'Statistics,  Research,  and  the 
Dissemination  of  Information,"  for  example, 
is  treated  at  the  outset  because  It  was  the 
first  clearly  defined  and  stated  function  of 
the  Office.  "The  Promotion  of  Coherence  in 
Federal  Educational  Activity"  and  "Assist- 
ance in  the  Development  of  Public  Policy" 
are  reserved  to  last  because  their  full  sig- 
nificance in  the  mission  of  the  Office  is  only 
now  emerging. 

Some  of  these  functions  are  growing  rap- 
idly in  importance,  not  at  the  expense  of 
others,  but  rather  in  such  a  way  as  to  add 
further  dimensions  to  the  total  responsi- 
bility of  the  Office.  Qualitative  changes, 
moreover,  are  taking  place  within  each! 
These  changes  and  the  whole  context  in 
which  they  occur  are  highly  relevant  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Office  organizes  for  its 
mission. 

The  following  discussion  Is  designed  to 
reaffirm  the  essential  importance  of  certain 
traditional  functions,  while  recognizing  that 
other  relatively  new  ones  also  are  assuming 
a  m<'.j_)r  place  (p.  43). 


Functional  Components  of  Mission 

statistics,  research,  and  the  dissemination 

of  information 

The  earliest  mandate  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation was  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  information  about  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education.  While  the  Office  has 
performed  this  function  with  varying  degrees 
of  effectiveness  for  93  years,  the  coming 
decade  will  place  upon  it  new  and  expanded 
demands  in  this  area. 

Improvement  in  the  effectiveness  nf  our 
educational  enterprise  depends  upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  Information  on  which  pro- 
grams are  formulated  and  the  rate  of  de- 
velopment of  new  and  significant  knowledge 
about  the  educational  proces.s  and  i'.s  organ- 
ization. 

Data  gathering  and  analysis 
The  Office  of  Education,  because  of  its  na- 
tionwide perspective  and  its  advantage  of 
disinterestedness,  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
provide  accurate,  reliable,  and  complete 
data  on  education  at  home  and  abroad. 
During  the  coming  decade,  it  will  need  to 
collect  data  which  will  permit  the  analysi.s 
and  interpretation  of  important  trrnds  and 
emerging  problems. 

In  view  of  tlie  magnitude  of  this  task 
and  the  flexibility  needed,  the  Offic?  must  use 
new  concepts  and  methods  of  data  collec- 
tion and  processing.  The  program  of  basic 
educational  data  collection  must: 

Develop  reporting  practices  in  the  field  of 
education  to  the  point  where  consi.'itent.  un- 
derstandable data  about  education  can  be 
gathered. 

Maintain  professional  statistical  standards 
and  reflect  the  latest  developments  in  the 
survey  theory  and  technique. 

Employ  the  most  effective  patterns  of  data 
analysis  and  statistical  interpretation  avail- 
able in  the  social  science  field  (p    44). 

Take  full  advantage  of  modern  technologi- 
cal developments  in  automatic  data  process- 
ing. 

The  development  of  imiforni.  con.sistent. 
and  compatible  statistical  data  in  all  States 
and  in  all  institutions  of  higher  education 
will  call  for  both  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  these  sources  from  the  Office  of 
Education. 

ResearcJi  and  development 
Continuing  progress  in  Improving  and  ex- 
tending educational  opportunities  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  is  ultimately  dependent  upon 
the  development  of  new  knowledge  about 
education.  Improvement  through  action 
programs  which  merely  take  full  advantage 
of  our  present  knowledge  has  predetermined 
limits.  No  responsibility  of  a  Federal  Of- 
fice of  Education  is  more  urgent  or  impor- 
tant than  to  push  forward  continuously  the 
frontiers  of  educational  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

This  responsibility  of  the  Office  can  be 
discharged  in  two  general  ways.  (1)  by  its 
own  analysis  and  evaluation  of  statistical 
studies,  by  special  surveys  and  studies,  and 
by  the  synthesis  and  evaluation  of  ongoing 
research  in  the  field,  and  (2)  by  the  sup- 
port of  basic  and  applied  research  studies 
and  programs  in  colleges  and  universities. 
State  education  agencies,  and  other  ap- 
propriate organizations. 

Dissemination  and  demonstration 
All  of  the  efforts  of  the  Office  to  improve 
its  statistical  data  gathering  and  to  con- 
duct and  stimulate  research  will  be  of  little 
import  if  the  dissemination  of  the  resulting 
Information  is  not  effective.  The  Office  has 
a  responsibility,  therefore,  to  give  system- 
atic and  sustained  attention  to  the  reaching 
of  Its  various  publics.  This  auproach  im- 
plies making  imaginative  use"  of  modern 
communications  media. 


Parallel  with  extensive  dissemination 
measures,  there  must  be  a  creatively  con- 
ceived program  of  intensive  communication, 
carrying  to  the  appropriate  public  unique 
presentations  of  educational  knowledge.  A 
program  of  State,  regional,  and  local  edu- 
cational demonstrations,  based  on  the  most 
up-to-date  knowledge,  should  be  designed 
to  have  the  same  kind  of  Impact  on  the  im- 
jirovcment  of  educational  opportunities  that 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  have 
had  on  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

Central  to  this  multiphase  dissemination 
function  would  be  the  Office's  role  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  all  educational  research,  ln-°^ 
eluding  (p  45)  that  done  in  other  nations, 
.ind  as  a  rci>ository  and  resource  for  pub- 
l!-:h(^d   educational   information. 

Final'y,  the  Office  of  Education  must 
continually  evaluate  and  adjust  its  infor- 
mational program  in  the  light  of  both  its 
effectiveness  and  its  resiwnsivene.^s  to  broad 
social  needs. 

Services  to  organized  educatioii 
Tlie  rendering  of  technical  assistance  and 
various  other  services  to  the  profession  has 
constituted  from  the  beginning  a  major  pai  t 
of  the  Office's  efforts  on  t>ehalf  of  "the  cause 
of  education."  These  services,  rendered 
through  State  and  local  authorities,  through 
direct  contacts  with  higher  institutions,  and 
through  voluntary  professional  associations, 
have  been  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
highly  fruitful  partnerships  tietween  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  several  educa- 
tional constituencies. 

At  the  same  time,  new  needs  for  Office 
services  have  been  developing  in  the  interna- 
tional area.  The  rendering  of  technical  as- 
sistance in  education  to  many  countries  and 
the  further  training  of  many  of  their  educa- 
tional personnel  have  accounted  for  a  steady 
growth  in  service  load  of  the  Office  over  the 
past  10  years.  The  Office  is  now  planning 
training  programs  for  1,400  educators  from 
75  countries,  and  is  sending  out  over  400 
teacheis  and  approximately  100  educational 
experts  each  year  to  some  45  countries.  Re- 
quests for  these  or  other  services  will  in- 
crease greatly  in  the  next  decade,  and  will 
require  a  close  relationship  with  the  educa- 
tional institutions  and  organizations  in  the 
United  States  In  the  planning  and  imple- 
menting of  projects  in  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional educational  cooperation. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  increasing  scale  and 
complexity  of  the  task  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  education  compel  more  systematic 
consideration  of  how  the  existing  pattern  of 
consultative,  rei-earch.  and  survey  service 
.should  be  extended  For  many  decades  the 
climate  of  national  attitude,  both  in  the 
profession  and  in  the  laity,  has  encouraged 
the  Office  to  regard  it«elf  as  the  supplier  of 
services,  the  nature  of  which  is  determined 
by  others  Tlie  mounting  pressures  of  op- 
portunities for  service  henceforth  warrant  a 
more  calculated  and  less  adventitious  basis 
for  the  deployment  of  its  necessarily  limited 
resources. 

As  the  Office  makes  this  transition.  It 
should  take  pains  to  follow  certain  impor- 
tant guidelines  ip.  46)  : 

It  should  conscientiously  respect  the 
principle  of  pluralism  in  American  educa- 
tion. 

it  should  support  the  growing  spirit  and 
practice  of  voluntary  cooperation  among  ed- 
ucational agencies  at  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional levels. 

It  should  pay  particular  attention  in  the 
next  few  years  to  the  involvement  of  the 
various  segments  of  the  educational  com- 
munity in  the  processes  of  national  plan- 
ning for  education. 

The  more  effective  assumption  of  these 
principles  of  action  will  require  reorienta- 
tion in  the  roles  of  many  members  of  the 
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Office  staff  and  In  their  relationships  to  pro- 
fessional organizatio.is  in  the  fields  of  their 
interests.  Although  staff  members  should 
surely  continue  to  c.iltivate  their  close  and 
r  cooperative  relatioruhips  with  professional 
groups  outside  the  Office,  these  relationships 
should  have  Increasingly  direct  connection 
with  the  larger  context  of  Office  policies  and 
associated  priorities. 

Correspondingly,  trie  development  of  the 
professional  staff  for  this  more  comprehen- 
sive aspect  of  the  0:fice's  mission  must  in- 
clude a  broadening  of  the  areas  of  compe- 
tence represented.  Economists,  sociologists, 
and  other  social  scientists  will  be  needed  on 
the  staff  to  assist  in  dealing  with  educational 
problems  in  their  tetal  context.  The  rela- 
tionships of  the  Office  in  these  larger  con- 
cerns may  well  extend  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  organized  education,  particularly  as 
they  affect  such  mi  Itiphase  areas  as  adult 
education. 

Finally,  all  of  t  nese  considerations  of 
focus  and  priority  call  for  organizational 
steps  to  insiu-e  adequate  advanced  program 
planning,  responsit  le  teamwork,  and — to 
borrow  an  Industrial  concept — "quality  con- 
trol "  of  services  rendered 

Some  specific  pos,;ibilities  for  new  activ- 
ities and  emphases  within  the  construct 
Just  described  may  oe  suggested: 

Increased  services  to  aid  the  profession 
in  evaluation  of  educational  performance. 

Major  increase  in  service  and  program 
activity  in  social  problem  areas  related  to 
education,  eg  .  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Conduct  of  Fede  ally  sponsored  profes- 
sional development  institutes  for  educa- 
tional administrators. 

Greatly  extended  use  of  conferences  at  na- 
tional and  regional  levels  to  assist  in  con- 
sensus development. 

Conduct  of  State  and  regional  surveys  in 
any  educational  area,  on  request  (  p.  47  i . 

Marked  increase  in  Federal-State  consult- 
ative relationships  n  general  as  a  result 
of  enactment  of  bas.c  support  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Increasing  con8ult.itive  relationships  with 
schools  and  colleges  as  a  result  of  further 
categorical  Federal  i.id   programs. 

OPERATING    PROGRAM     ADMINISTRATION 

Historical  development 

One  of  the  earliest  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  one  which  has  grown  in 
an  accelerating  fasliion  recently,  has  been 
the  administration  of  financial  assistance 
and  other  operating  programs  In  the  years 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  these 
programs  have  varied  in  scope  and  complex- 
ity, ranging  from  the  simple  and  direct 
financial  assistance  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges under  the  Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890 
to  the  involved  prrvislons  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 

The  increasing  Interest  of  1he  Federal 
Government  over  tl  e  past  decade  in  finan-- 
cial  assistance  to  e<lucation  can  be  seen  in 
the  funds  appropr  ated  to  the  Office  for 
expenditure  under  these  programs.  In  1950 
these  amounted  to  .oughly  $32  million,  and 
by  1960  they  amo  inted  to  approximately 
$464  million,  exclus  ve  of  programs  adminis- 
tered by  means  of  transferred  funds,  such 
as  those  of  the  Ii.ternational  Cooperation 
Administration. 

For  analysis  of  tfie  mission  of  the  Oflfk'e 
of  Education,  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  meaning  of  these  grant  pro- 
grams ( 1 )  as  forms  of  general  Federal  as- 
sistance for  education,  and  (2)  as  selective 
channels  for  educational  development  re- 
flecting the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Office.  While  both 
general  and  categorical  Federal  aids  should 
have  an  Important  place  in  the  coming  dec- 
ade,  the  administration   of  the  latter  type 


of  assistance,  which  has  characterized  most 
of  the  larger  Federal  programs  In  this  cen- 
tury, places  far  more  comprehensivi;  edu- 
cational leadership  responsibilities  upon  the 
Office.  As  long  as  there  exist  serious  edu- 
cational deficiencies  and  Imbalances  of  na- 
tional consequence,  beyond  the  general  in- 
adequacy of  financial  support,  there  will  be 
a  continued  need  for  the  selective  type  of 
remedy  typified  by  the  Smith-Hughes.  Li- 
brary Services,  and  National  Defens'!  Edu- 
cation Acts  (p.  48) . 

Future  programs 

The  experience  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams to  date  and  the  urgency  of  many 
educational  problems  of  the  era  t/Dgether 
indicate  that  the  Office  may  expect  to  ad- 
minister operating  programs  of  signiiicantly 
increased  scope  and  Impact.  Programs  may 
be  anticipated  in  such  areas  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Grants  to  States  for  elementa.'-y  and 
secondary  education. 

2.  Grants  for  higher  education  phyFical 
facilities 

3.  Grants  to  States  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

4.  Increased  aid  to  graduation  education. 
5    Expanded    educational    research    in    all 

areas,  including  graduate  education. 

6.  Strengthening  of  educational  statistics 
programs. 

7.  Increased  financial  assistance  lo  stu- 
dents for  higher  education. 

8.  Increased  financial  assistance  for  teach- 
er education. 

9.  Broadening  of  Federal  interest  :n  cur- 
riculum and  improvement  of  instruction. 

10.  Marked  Increase  in  internation^il  edu- 
cational assistance. 

11.  Broadening  of  Federal  Interest  to  in- 
clude educational  activities  and  services 
outside  the  structure  of  organized  education. 

The  Office  should  not  only  prepare  Itself 
for  the  assumption  of  these  assignments,  but 
it  should  also  make  a  concerted  effor:  to  see 
that  the  statutory  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  with  major 
educational  implications  Is  properly  lodged 
within  the  Federal  structure.  While  the 
criteria  for  assigning  to  the  Office  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  new  piograms 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to  the  Irfluence 
of  practical  considerations  present  at  the 
time  of  enactment,  generally  there  .ire  two 
substantive  considerations  pertinent  to  the 
decision :  ( 1 )  the  magnitude  of  the  Impact 
of  the  prc^am  on  the  Nation's  educational 
system;  and  (2)  the  extent  to  wh.ch  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  activity  is  to  advance 
education,  as  distinct  from  using  education 
as  a  relatively  short-range  Instrument  to 
advance  some  other  purpose.  When  either 
of  these  factors  Is  significant,  th;  Office 
should  be  seriously  considered  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program;  when  both  of 
these  factors  are  significant,  the  Offic«'  should 
be  assigned  the  responsibility  with  little 
qtiestion  (p.  49) . 

PROMOTION   OF  COHERENCE  IN   FEDKRAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITY 

The  need  for  coordination  of  Federal  edu- 
cational activities  has  grown  faster  than  the 
means  for  this  coordination. 

First,  there  has  been  a  burgeoning  of  Fed- 
eral activity  In  general.  Every  Department 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  some  con- 
cern with  education,  and  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral programs  have  a  direct  and  %ery  sig- 
nificant impact  upon  it.  These  include,  for 
example,  the  International  educational  ex- 
change operations  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  fellowship  and  Institute  f  ctivitles 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
sponsored  research  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Defense,     Second,   the   amount   oi 


Federal  activity  directly  concerned  with 
education  has  continually  Increased.  This 
activity  was  first  evidenced  in  the  land 
ordinances  of  1785  and  1787  and  has  since 
grown  to  multi-blllion-doUar  proportions, 
depending  upon  the  criteria  used  in  tiie 
definition  of  educational  activity.  Finally, 
during  recent  decades  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing directness  of  relationship  between 
education  and  national  security,  the  general 
economy,  and  other  areas  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral   Government   has  a  major  concern. 

Historically,  there  has  been  only  limited 
consideration  of  the  Implications  of  these 
activities  for  education  itself.  Consequently, 
while  the  educational  community  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  achievement  of  the 
dnerse  ends  of  a  large  number  of  govern- 
mental programs,  these  programs  have  not 
had  in  all  cases  a  fortunate  effect  on  the 
ends  of  education.  For  example,  there  is  a 
striking  imbalance,  in  favor  of  the  natural 
sciences,  in  the  relative  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  fiowlng  into  the  support  of  advanced 
study  in  university  graduate  schools,  with 
respect  to  both  the  number  of  students  sup- 
ported and  the  size  of  the  average  stipend. 
The  volume  and  specificity  of  Federal  pro- 
grams constitute  a  pyotential  force  for  dis- 
tortion of  the  educational  structure  of  the 
Nation 

As  the  Federal  agency  having  primary 
concern  for  education  per  se,  the  Office  must 
be  the  nerve  center  of  educational  Informa- 
tion and  perform  the  communication  aspect 
of  coordination.  Specifically,  it  should  serve 
in  the  following  roles: 

1.  A  monitor  of  all  Federal  educational 
activity. 

2.  A  source  of  authoritative  educational 
information  essential  to  the  making  of  edu- 
cational decisions  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  A  source  of  educational  expert ness 
which  may  be  drawn  on  by  other  agencies 
and  other  friendly  governments  (p.  50). 

ASSISTANCE    IN    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    PUBLIC 
POLICY 

Basis  of  the  Office's  policy  role 

In  the  final  analysis,  public  policy  is  de- 
termined by  the  people,  through  their  gov- 
ernmental representatives,  and  with  partici- 
pation by  the  various  associations  and 
groups  through  which  the  people  make  their 
interests   known. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  the  one  Fed- 
eral educational  agency  which  represents 
not  a  segment  but  the  totality  of  national 
interest  in  education.  Its  contribution  to 
the  development  of  sound,  educational  poli- 
cies for  the  Nation,  however.  Is  possible  only 
to  the  degree  that  the  Office  holds  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  all  segments  of  the 
public. 

Policy  role  in  the  Federal  structure 

The  most  direct  participation  of  the  Office 
in  the  determination  of  public  policy  occurs 
through  its  advisory  role  in  the  Federal 
structure.  Throughout  its  history,  the  Office 
of  Education  has  been  expected  to  advise 
the  National  Government  with  respect  to 
educational  policies  and  programs.  The 
original  enabling  act  of  1867  required  thBt 
the  Commissioner  Include  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  "a  statement  of  such  facts 
and  recommendations  as  will.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, subserve  the  purpose  for  which  this 
Department  is  established." 

As  national  concern  and  activities  in  the 
field  of  education  have  grown  rapidly  in  re- 
cent years,  the  role  of  the  Office  as  an  ad- 
viser on  educational  policies  and  programs 
has  likewise  expanded.  The  Office  Is  regu- 
larly called  upon  to  review  and  evaluate 
legislative  proposals  affecting  education,  as 
referred  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
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and  the  Department.  In  this  climate  of  ex- 
panding Federal  educational  Interest,  great- 
ly Increased  demands  for  service  to  the  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  the  executive  branch  seem 
virtually  certain. 

Specific  policy  areas  in  which  the  Office 
should  have  an  increasingly  important  role 
In  the  next  decade  include  the  educational 
aspects  of  national  manpower  problems,  and 
the  educational  aspects  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  programs  to  Implement  that 
policy.  Active  cooperation  by  the  Office  In 
programs  affecting  education  carried  on  by 
other  Federal  agencies  Is  also  an  essential 
requirement  of  balanced  national  and  Inter- 
national policy  In  education.  This  aspect  of 
the  Office  role  needs  to  be  further  developed 
and  strengthened  (p.  51). 

Policy  role  in  the  national  coTnmunity 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  level  of  public 
policy  determination,  the  Office  has  much 
concern  with  policy  matters  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  and  in  higher  education  Insti- 
tutions. Active  leadership  by  the  Office  to 
encourage  constructive  concensus  on  par- 
ticular problems  or  issues  in  American  edu- 
cation helps  t<)  crystallize  public  policy  at  all 
levels.  Tbia  development  of  consensus  is  en- 
couraged in  a  number  of  ways.  The  Office 
calls  national  conferences  focused  on  Iden- 
tified problems  and  Issues;  it  participates  in 
cooperative  programs  to  develop  voluntary 
nationwide  standards;  and  it  exerts  a  con- 
tinuous stimulating  effect  through  its  dally 
operational  contacts  in  categorical  assist- 
ance programs. 

Direct  communication  to  the  general  pub- 
lic of  basic  and  objective  factual  informa- 
tion on  the  condition  and  progress  of  edu- 
cation is  another  dimension  of  the  Office 
contribution  to  national  policy  development. 

The  Office  of  Education,  as  the  primary 
education  agency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, recognizes  the  fundamenttil  Impor- 
tance of  its  policy  advisory  function.  It 
needs  now  to  provide  adequate  internal  pro- 
cedures and  tftaff  resources  for  full  and  com- 
plete performance  of  this  function  (p.  52) . 

IMPUCATIONS     FOB     EXTSaNAI.     RELATIONSHIPS 

Inevitably  the  discussion  of  functions  must 
lead  to  some  consideration  of  the  relation- 
ships that  ensue  from  them.  These  relation- 
ships may  be  viewed  in  the  following  four 
major  dimensions: 

1.  Relationships  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

a.  Relationships  with  institutions  and  sys- 
tems of  education,  as  organized  throughout 
the  United  States. 

3.  RelaUonshlpa  with  the  public,  whose 
needs  and  aspirations  are  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  Office's  mission. 

4.  Relationships  with  ministries  of  edu- 
cation and  with  International  organizations 
dealing  with  educational  problems. 

Each  of  these  relationships  must  be  con- 
sidered before  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
structural  organization  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation can  be  evaluated,  since  significant 
changes  of  substanc-  and  emphasis  will  take 
place  in  and  among  them  during  the  coming 
decade. 

REL.ATIONSHIPS    WITH    OTHER    FEDEEAL    AGENCIES 

The  Office  of  Education  has  yet  to  achieve, 
within  the  total  structure  of  the  Federal 
Government,  a  position  that  reflects  com- 
plete recognition  of  Ite  ultimate  mission.  It 
la  essential  that  the  Office  be  related  closely 
to  all  agencies  and  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  having  an  interest  In  American 
education.  Particularly,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation should  place  itself  in  a  position  to 
render  far  greater  service  than  it  has  his- 
torically rendered  to  the  Congress,  on  behalf 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  to  all  agencies 
of    the    executive    branch    whose    activities 


impinge  upon  the  interest  of  American  edu- 
cation. The  OOce  of  Education,  speaking 
within  the  Government  for  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  American  education,  has  also  a 
responsibility  to  assert  its  role  as  monitor 
of  the  Federal  impact  upon  education.  It 
must  speak  to  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  voice  of  the  Nation's 
educational  conscience  (p.  53) . 

RELATIONSHIPS    WITH    ORGANIZED    EDUCATION 

Within  the  mission  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  rendering  of  service  and  the  pro- 
vision of  leadership  to  organized  education 
are  basic  and  important  fxinctions.  As  the.se 
are  performed  with  that  increasing  efTectlve- 
ness  required  by  the  needs  of  American  edu- 
cation, relationships  between  the  Office  of 
Education  and  educatlon.^l  colleagues  in  the 
field  are  certain  to  shift  in  emphiisls. 

The  Office  may  well  have  to  be  more  selec- 
tive In  allocating  its  services  In  order  to  in- 
sure optimum  effectiveness  of  effort  and  to 
avoid  the  dissipation  of  its  talents  and  re- 
sources. Increasingly,  too,  the  Office  must 
make  certain  th.it  the  nature  of  ser^-lces 
rendered  and  the  areas  in  which  leader- 
ship is  exercised,  are  areas  In  which  a  Fed- 
eral agency  is  qualified  to  contrlbvte  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  United  .'itatos. 

Finally,  the  assximption  of  greater  respon- 
sibility in  the  jjerformance  of  these  func- 
tions requires  the  most  careful  attention  to 
the  delicate  balance  between  close  pro- 
fessional cooperation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  essential  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  cooperating  parties  on  the  other.  Pro- 
fessional and  public  respect  for  the  Office  of 
Education  will  be  In  direct  relationship  to  its 
ability  to  demonstrate  its  professional  In- 
tegrity and  independence  of  interest  groups 
within  the  world  of  education. 

■  ELATIONSHIPS    WITH    THE    PrSMC 

Of  all  the  relationships  of  the  Office,  those 
with  the  American  public  are  Ukely  to  under- 
go the  greatest  degree  of  change  In  the  com- 
ing decade.  As  decisions  regarding  educa- 
tion involve  more  people,  more  money  and 
a  greater  share  of  the  public  energies.  It  is 
vitally  important  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion attend  more  asslduoxisly  to  the  role  of 
the  people  in  the  evolution  of  American 
education. 

Whether  It  be  In  nn  effort  to  inform  the 
public  of  educational  needs,  or  In  an  effort  to 
reflect  the  public  will  in  identifying  educa- 
tional objectives,  the  Office  of  Education  can 
be  effective  In  the  future  only  If  It  is  con- 
stantly aware  of  this  relationship  It  must 
Increasingly  think  of  Itself  as  closely  allietl 
with  the  American  public  itself  (p.  54), 

RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  MINISTRIES  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  WITH  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
DEALING    WITH    EDUCATIONAL    PROBLEMS 

As  the  number  and  scope  of  international 
educational  projects  Increase,  the  Office  will 
be  working  more  closely  with  ministries  of 
education  abroad.  It  is  anticipated  that 
ministries  of  education  will  come  directly  to 
the  Office  of  Education  for  assistance — for 
example,  to  arrange  for  a  team  of  experts  to 
assist  in  setting  up  a  vocational  education 
program. 

Also,  as  additional  international  projects 
in  education  develop,  the  Office,  acting  for 
the  United  States,  will  be  expected  to  nomi- 
nate delegates  and  to  prepare  the  position 
papers  for  meetings  of  international  organi- 
zations such  as  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisation 

CONCLUSION 

The  initial  mission  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, first  eloquently  stated  in  the  enabling 
legislation  of  1867,  to  "promote  the  cause  of 
education  In  the  United  States."  may  be 
reaffirmed  as  the  continuing  mission  of  the 
]  Office. 


This  statement  has  attempted  to  Indicate 
that  the  basic  functions  through  which  tiU» 
mission  can  be  effected  are  in  a  state  of 
change.  Additional  functions  are  emerging, 
and  functions  of  long  standing  are  under- 
going reorientation.  Changes  within  and 
among  these  functions  will  lead  inevitably 
to  altered  relationships  between  the  Office 
of  Education  and  the  principal  elements  of 
society.  Only  out  of  an  understanding  of 
the  changing  functions  and  relationships 
can  there  flow  reastonable  recommendations 
with  regard  to  future  organisation  and 
structure  of  the  Office  of  Education  (p    55). 
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(House   of   Representatives,   87th    Cong,    Ist 

sess  ,  Rept,  674,  pt.  2\ 
National    Defense    Education    Act   Amend- 
ment OF  1961 — Additional  Views 
(To  accompany  H.R.  7904] 
We,     the    undersigned    members     of    the 
committee,  believe  that  the  respective  States 
have  done  and  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  sixties  in  the 
field  of  education. 

We  ho  d  that  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ment by  ihe  States  and  local  communities  in 
the  last  10  years  has  been  remarkable.  The 
advocates  of  Federal  aid  to  education  have 
fulled  to  prove  the  case  of  need.  The  figures 
speak  for  themselves. 

Public  school  expenditures  alone  have 
risen  I  '^  times  as  fast  as  national  Income  In 
the  last  10  years.  These  expenditures  have 
al.so  risen  much  faster  than  spending  for  per- 
sonal CDUsumptlon. 

Public  school  enrollment  had  its  greatest 
growth  of  all  time  during  the  past  10  years 
with  a  rise  of  43  percent,  but  over  the  same 
perlcxi  public  school  revenues  Increased  152 
percent  In  actual  amount  and  88  percent  In 
dollars  of  constant  value. 

In  the  matter  of  construction  of  claas- 
rooms,  the  classroom  needs  are  being  met 
without  Federal  aid.  Since  the  1954-65 
school  year,  the  classroom  Inventory  across 
the  Nation  has  Increased  by  30  percent  while 
enrollment  was  increased  by  20  percent. 

In  the  matter  of  availability  of  teachers. 
teaching  staffs  grew  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  dropped 
from  28.4  in  1953-54  .to  26  in  1960-61.  The 
record  seems  clear  that  outstanding  prog- 
ress is  being  made  by  the  States  and  local 
communities  in  the  field  of  education,  and 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  a  Federal  aid  program 
would  only  serve  to  stifle  this  healthy  Initia- 
tive already  being  shown  at  local  level. 

We  reject,  furthermore,  the  philosophy 
that  there  can  exist  Federal  aid  to  any  de- 
gree without  Federal  control.  We  further 
hold  that  there  should  not  be  Federal  aid 
without  Federal  control.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to  so  super- 
vUe  and  control  its  allocations  that  waste 
and  misuse  is  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Since  we  do  not  desire  such  Federal  con- 
trol in  the  field  of  public  education,  we  do 
not   desire   Federal    aid    to  education. 

We  should  never  permit  the  American  edu- 
cational system  to  become  the  vehicle  for 
experimentation  by  educational  ideologies 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  writings  and  state- 
ments of  vocal  and  influential  spokesmen 
In  the  governmental  and  educational  fields 
indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of 
these  individuals  to  utilize  the  educational 
system  as  a  means  of  transforming  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  outlook  of  the  United 
States. 

We  point  to  a  statement  by  Dr.  Harold 
Rugg.  for  many  years  professor  of  education 
at  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University, 
who  declared  in  "Frontiers  of  Democracy  " 
on  May  15.  1943  (pp.  247  to  254),  concerning 
the  teachers  colleges,  "let  them  become  pow- 
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erful  national  centers  for  the  graduate  study 
of  ideas  and  they  will  thereby  become  forces 
of  creative  Imagination  standing  at  the  very 
vortex  of  the  ideational  revolution.  Let  us 
make  our  teacher  education  institutions  Into 
great  direction  finders  for  our  new  society, 
pointers  of  the  w'ay,  dynamic  trailblazers  of 
the  new  frontiers  " 

We  could  supply  pages  of  documentation 
analyzing  the  type  of  new  frontier  planned. 
It  is  indeed  a  Socialist  frontier.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  the  philosophy  of  education  ex- 
pressed by  Dr  Rugg  and  his  cohorts  back 
in  the  early  forties,  had  long  since  been 
repudiated.  However.  In  April  of  1961,  the 
US.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  published  a  booklet  entitled,  "A 
Federal  Education  Agency  for  the  Future." 
Anyone  who  doubts  that  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bills  now  before  Congress  would 
mean  eventual  Federal  control  of  education, 
should  carefully  read  and  analyze  for  him- 
self what  the  Office  of  Education  is  plan- 
ning for  tomorrow's  schools.  They  openly 
predict  their  "need  '  for  new  powers  on  the 
passage  of  the  multimillion-dollar  aid  legis- 
lation now  before  tis.  They  recommend  that 
their  Office  of  Education  be  elevated  to  the 
status  of  "U.S.  Education  Agency."  "to  reflect 
the  more  active  role  of  this  unit  of  Govern- 
ment." They  envision  the  new  Agency's  mis- 
sion as  one  of  "leadership"  (p.  42).  "national 
policymaking"  (p.  43).  "national  planning" 
(p.  47),  a  broadening  of  Federal  interest  in 
curriculum  and  improvement  of  instruction  " 
(p.  49),  "to  prepare  students  to  tinderstand 
the  world  of  tomorrow"   (p    40). 

The  Office  of  Education  writers  further 
say  "along  with  these  responsibilities  should 
be  Included  that  of  stimulating  and  partici- 
pating activity  in  the  process  of  formula- 
tion, examination,  and  reformulation  of  the 
goals  of  our  society  in  the  terms  of  educa- 
tional objectives"  (p.  43). 

In  our  opinion,  this  quietly  circulated 
publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Healtli.  Education,  and  Welfare  entitled  "A 
Federal  Education  Agency  for  the  Future  " 
shows  that  there  has  been  no  basic  change 
in  the  plans  of  the  professional  political 
educationists  who,  like  Dr  Rugg,  see  the 
educational  system  as  a  means  of  remaking 
our  society  to  fit  their  ideas  of  what  Is  right 
and  proper 

H.R.  7904,  as  proposed,  is  more  than  an  ex- 
pansion and  ballooning  of  a  department  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  our  opinion. 
it  Is  a  clear  attempt  to  take  command  and 
control  of  the  American  educational  system. 
Under  the  cry  of  "emergency,"  the  Depart- 
ment already  has  its  toe  In  the  door  with 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
which  does  not  expire  until  June  30,  1962. 
H.R.  7940  is  disguised  as  an  extension  of 
the  NDEA.  The  original  NDEA  bill  was  born 
of  the  sputnik  panic  as  an  emergency  meas- 
sure  to  provide  temporary  programs.  It  was 
designed  to  step  up  opportunities  for  needy 
students  of  engineering,  science,  and  lan- 
guages, and  it  provided  f<jr  liquidation  after 
1966  (Public  Law  85-864). 

H  R.  7904.  however,  would  redefine  the 
purposes  of  the  act  It  would  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  permanent  busi- 
ness of  teacher  training  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion, both  public  and  private  (sec.  205(b) 
(3) ) .  That  Inevitably  must  result  in  specifi- 
cations, standardized  courses,  and  controls. 
This  places  State  certification  of  teachers 
subject  to  Federal  control,  the  key  measure 
of  all.  We  regard  this  as  very  dangerous.  For 
example,  the  need  for  Increasing  from  1.500 
fellowships  for  teachers  to  5,000  per  year, 
2,000  of  Which  the  Commissioner  would  per- 
sonally apjxJlnt  (title  IV,  sees.  402-403),  has 
not  been  shown.  It  would  again  put  the 
Federal  Government  permanently  In  the  ed- 


ucation business.  With  15.000  fellowships  at 
all  times,  specifications  and  control  would 
be  essential. 

A  tremendous  Increase  of  power  of  the 
Commissioner  is  written  Into  many  parts  of 
the  bill.  Authority  to  manage  by  regulation 
without  financial  limitation  is  general. 
Title  X  extends  the  Commissioner's  power 
over  provisions  of  "any  other  law"  (sees. 
1003  and  1010)  such  as  vocational  acts,  land- 
grant  college  acts,  library  acts,  and  others, 
and  all  future  programs,  and  authorization 
IS  without  limit  (sec   1007). 

It  would  extend  his  power  to  appoint,  as- 
sign, and  delegate  to  a  virtually  unlimited 
network  of  employees  and  officers  all  over 
the  country  power  to  administer,  including 
employees  and  officers  of  States  (sec.  1011(b). 
sec  lOll(fi).  This  proposed  Interchange  of 
personnel  creates  real  control. 

He  could  bypass  civil  service  regulations 
(sec  1011(f))  and  disregard  Job  descriptions, 
even  to  the  extent  of  salary  payments  and 
"sick  leaves"  and  insurance  benefits  (see 
1011). 

Tills  is  "Federal  control"  with  a  vengeance 

The  close  tieur  of  this  bill  with  the  "Fed- 
or.'.I  Education  /.gency"  report  is  revealed  by 
ihe  proposal  to  create  a  "U.S  Education 
Agency"  of  three  new  Bureau.^;,  that  of 
Higher  Education  Assistance,  State  Assist- 
ance Programs,  and  International  Education. 
with  the  original  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Education  being  made  a  subordinate  part  of 
a  fotirth  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  a:-.d 
De\elnpment  (report,  p.  11 ) . 

"The  Office  of  Education,""  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Mis.sion  of  the 
Federal  Agency,  "as  the  primary  Federal 
agency  in  the  field,  must  Icwk  forward  to  a 
greater  role  in  planning  the  N-ttion's  rela- 
tionships with  educational  programs,  insti- 
tutions, students,  and  faculty  in  other  coun- 
tries, in  implementing  international  projects 
in  the  Un.'ted  States"  (  p.  43  ) 

"The  next  decade  will  bring  closer  and 
multiple  relationships  with  ministries  of  ed- 
ucation abroad  and  International  organiza- 
tions such  as  UNESCO,  the  OAS.  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Education,  and  others — 
as  problems  in  education  are  attacked  bilat- 
erally and  multiiaterally  on  a  worldwide 
basis"  (p.  43).  Do  we  want  international 
controls  and  conventions  directing,  by  agree- 
ment. American  education  methods  and 
currlculums"? 

For  example.  UNESCOs  proposed  new- 
treaty  participated  in  by  10  Communist 
countries,  known  as  the  Convention  Against 
Discrimination  in  Education,  is  now  before 
the  State  Department.  It  would  deliver  the 
entire  American  educational  system  into 
UNESCO  international  control.  It  could 
close  every  private  and  parochial  school  in 
the  United  States.  It  would  automatically 
remove  education  from  under  "domestic"  law 
and  control.  It  encompasses  every  phase  and 
facet  of  American  education. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  vast  new  Federal-State 
bureaucracy  wouli  be  created  with  immense 
power  to  administer  existing  programs,  in- 
cluding all  the  many  new  programs  being 
proposed,  and  ever  to  be  proposed,  to  Con- 
gress It  would,  In  our  opinion,  thus  au- 
thorize continuous  centralized  direction 
over  the  future  of  American  education  at  all 
levels,  especially  through  the  controlling  of 
the  teaching  profession  In  the  preparation 
and  certification  of  future  teachers. 

This  vast  planned  expansion  is  offered  in 
tlie  face  of  the  fact  that  no  overall  evaluation 
of  the  achievements  of  the  act  are  available. 
Important  authorities,  notably  the  American 
Association  of  Sch(X)l  Administrators,  oppose 
It  (National  Schools,  February  1961.  p.  61), 
characterizing  It  as  "expensive"  and  exerting 
"Federal  control  and  direction." 


Tlie  N.\tional  School  Boards  Association 
delegates,  representing  150.000  board  mem- 
beis,  a  dedicated  group,  the  legal  trustees  of 
our  public  school  system,  "went  on  record 
as  opposed  to  further  extension  of  Federal 
aid  until  the  need  of  such  aid  is  expressed" 
(  Philadelphia,  May  4-6.  1961 ) . 

The  director  of  counseling  for  the  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  stated  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  that  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment dictated  curriculum  and  administra- 
tion of  the  institute  as  well  as  financial 
arrangements"    (Senate   report   on   S.    1021 1 . 

These  are  men  who  actually  have  handled 
the  NDEA  at  the  grassroots,  and  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  numt>er  of  courses  being 
taken,  such  as  folk  dancing,  art,  music  ap- 
preciation, and  other  worthy  humanities,  un- 
der tlie  guise  of  "defense  education  '" 

Borrowing  for  education  has  Jumped  from 
$13  million  in  1956  to  »230  million  in  1960, 
of  which  $150  million  have  been  Initiated 
through  the  States  and  private  agencies 
(Readers  Digest.  April  1961).  Eight  States 
are  now  euaranteeing  loans  to  students  and 
22  others  are  formulating  loans  or  loan 
guarantee  programs.  Why  thwart  the  nat- 
ural Intel es-  of  States  and  private  indi- 
viduals and  agencies?  Why  force  Fedtral 
Government  expansion  into  this  field  with 
neces.sary  controls  and  bureaucracies? 

And,  why  force  up  the  cost  of  buildings 
and  facilities  by  the  new  insertion  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  union-backed  wage  scales  (sec. 
305(d)  )? 

And.  why  the  rush  to  force  through  an 
unneeded  renewal  and  vast  expansion?  Isn't 
it  quite  apparent  that  the  educationist  lobby 
is  using  this  defense  education  bill  as  a  ve- 
hicle this  year  to  force  through  a  Federal 
Education  Agency  before  the  public  clamor, 
now  rising  in  opposition,  can  block  it? 

We  believe  this  is  an   unneeded  and   \ery 
dangerous  measure,  and  urge  its  defeat. 
William  H    Ayries. 
Edgar    W     Hiestand. 
Donald  C.  Bruce 
John  M.  AsHB^poK 
Dave  Martin 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DE"V1NE.  Certainly  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  incorporating  in  the 
Record  this  material  which  will  be 
available  to  so  many  citizens  across  the 
country. 

In  answer  to  the  question  propounded 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  some 
Federal  control  of  education  I  would 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  finds  itself  in  regard  to 
these  agricultm-al  programs  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  any  Federal 
control  of  agriculture.  The  answer  is 
that  what  we  have  seen  happen  in  re- 
gard to  agriculture  will  certainly  hap- 
pen with  regard  to  the  control  of 
education. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  answer,  and  I  am  glad 
for  his  reference  to  agriculture,  for  it 
stands  to  reason  that  just  as  surely  as 
there  have  been  Federal  attempts  to 
control  agriculture  in  various  segments, 
so  also  will  control  be  extended  to  edu- 
cation.   Back  in   1939  the  farmer  was 
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told  he  would  be  "aided"  but  not  "con- 
trolled" just  like  the  Government  Is  tell- 
ing the  educators  today.  We  all  know 
what  has  happened. 

Mr.  BEEHMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  As  a  freshman 
Member  of  Congress,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  a  practical  farmer,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devike]  for  his  re- 
marks, also  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ashbrook].  In  discussing  this 
matter  of  Federal  aid  to  education  and 
the  problems  some  of  our  folks  are  hav- 
ing in  other  matters,  and  considering  a 
possible  takeover  of  the  food  supply  of 
the  United  States,  these  are  things  that 
people  all  over  the  coimtry  are  quite 
worried  about;  and  I  must  again  state 
that  the  people  of  our  Nation  are  prob- 
ably far  ahead  of  we  who  are  trying  to 
write  this  legislation.  Very  shortly  we 
will  be  considering  amendments  to  the 
AAA  and  we  will  get  a  good  idea  of  just 
what  control  means. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  has  pro- 
pounded an  interesting  proposition  here. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  funds 
without  exercising  supervision  over  the 
expenditure  of  those  funds? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  befieve  to 
the  extent  that  the  Federal  Government 
participates  in  the  program  it  should  be 
made  completely  sure  from  a  functional 
and  auditing  basis  that  the  money  is 
properly  spent.  This  is  different  from 
setting  out  to  control  policy  and  proce- 
dure. This  points  to  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation being  local  in  character  should 
remain  that  way.  We  can  assist  local 
schools  by  a  system  of  tax  remission  with 
no  controls.  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  bureaucrats  con- 
trol the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  I 
think  what  we  are  faced  with  here  is  the 
complete  domination  of  our  State  and 
local  school  systems  by  educators  in 
Washington.  I  think  anyone  who  reads 
"Federal  Education  Agency  for  the  Fu- 
ture" will  certainly  conclude  that  it  rep- 
resents a  blueprint  for  Federal  control 
and  can  readily  lead  to  indoctrination  of 
our  students  according  to  the  political, 
social  and  international  beliefs  of  our 
Washington  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  take  this  opportimity 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  and  to  say 
to  the  Members  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  often  address  the  House,  but  when 
he  does  he  has  something  to  say  and  I 
think  Members  should  pay  attention. 
He  has  demonstrated  during  his  first  6 
months'  service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  he  is  a  true  American 
patriot  with  conservative  views.  That  is 
demonstrated  by  the  votes  he  has  cast 
during  his  brief  service  here  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  for  his  remarks. 


WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLAN  DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT  OF   1958 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter, 
charts,  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewomon  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
probable  that  early  consideration  will 
be  given  to  legislation  designed  to 
strengthen  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plan  Disclosure  Act  of  1958.  Therefore. 
I  feel  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  a  letter  I  have  recently  received  from 
Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
The  factual  material  accompanying  the 
letter  has  been  included  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  reference  to  it 

U.S.  Department  ot  Labor. 

Office  or  the  SEcT{ET,\Rr 
Washington,  DC,  July  1"!.  1961. 
Hon.  James  Roosevei,t, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcomviittrf  on  Labor. 
House  of  Representatives.  Wiishiugton 
DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Roosevelt:  Since  I 
testified  before  your  subcommittee  urging 
passage  of  amendments  to  strengthen  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  of 
1958,  I  have  received  the  enclosed  special  re- 
p>ort  Indicating  the  very  extensive  financial 
operations  of  these  funds.  The  tabulations 
are  based  upon  financial  reports  for  1959,  a.s 
reported  to  the  Department  under  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Plan  offlclals  reporting  to  this  Department 
in  1959  showed  assets  of  nearly  »48  billion. 
More  than  $10  billion  In  contributions  were 
made  to  these  plans  during  the  year,  and 
benefits  in  excess  of  $5.5   billion  were  paid 

However,  despite  the  tremendous  equity  f>f 
Americans  workers  in  these  plans,  there  is 
virtually  no  protection  of  these  monies  under 
the  present  weak  law.  As  you  know,  unde.' 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  the  Department 
Is  unable  to  ascertain  whether  reports  are 
:iled  as  required,  nor  are  we  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  reports  filed  are  in  fact 
accurate.  This  system  obviously  gives  no 
protection  to  the  workers  whose  present  and 
future  welfare  Is  to  a  great  extent  tied  to 
these  funds. 

The  amendments  which  we  have  prop<>sed 
would  give  this  Department  investigative 
and  enforcement  powers:  enable  plan  ad- 
ministrators to  get  authoritative  and  bind- 
ing interpretations  of  the  act:  and  insure 
that  reports  are  complete,  meaningful  and 
filed  on  time.  The  absence  of  these  fea- 
tures In  the  present  law  constitutes  a  seri- 
ous weakness. 

If  these   proposals   are   enacted    Into   law, 
they  will  provide  needed  protection  of  the 
welfare    and   pension   rights   of   millions   of 
workers  and  their  families. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Arthur  J    Goldberg. 

Secretary. 

Financial    Data    of    Welfare    and    Pensio.s 

Plans  for  1959 
(Prom  US.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Standards,  Division  of  Welfare  and 
Pension  Reports,  Washington,  D.C  ) 
Plans  reported  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  under  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act,  had  assets  of  nearly  $48  bil- 
lion in  1959.     More  than  $10  bllMon  In  con- 


tributions were  made  to  these  plans,  and 
benefits  In  excess  of  $5.6  bllUon  were  paid. 
These  and  other  financial  data  are  based  on 
Information  reported  by  plan  admintetrators 
and  relat«  to  the  118,060  plans  for  which 
first-year  annual  reports  were  filed  with  the 
Department  under  the  act  which  became  ef- 
ftc.ive  January  1,  1959. 

ASSETS 

Tfital  assets  amounted  to  $47.7  billion 
The  reports  filed  with  the  Department 
showed  iissels  of  $30Ji  billion.  Not  accounted 
for  ill  the  reports,  but  included  In  the  to- 
tal, are  p-iision  reserves  of  $17  5  bUlion  held 
by  insurance  carriers. 

.A.-aets  of  $28.3  billion  were  shown  for  the 
24,130  pension  plans  which  provide  retire- 
ment benefit-'!  A.saets  of  nearly  $2  billion 
were  shown  for  the  94.530  welfare  plans 
which  provide  benefits  such  as  life  Insur- 
ance, accident  and  sickness  insurance,  hos- 
pitaliziition.  surgical,  medical  and  dental 
benefits,  and  paid  sick  leave. 

More  than  half  of  the  reported  total,  $17.7 
billion,  represented  the  assets  of  plans  cov- 
ering workers  engaped  in  manufacturing 
Plans  covering  workers  engaged  in  comrauni- 
catloiis  nnd  utilities  were  second,  with  asseUs 
of  !^3.7  billion,  followed  by  wholesale  and  re- 
tail trade  ($2.6  billion  I.  and  finance,  insur- 
ance and  real  estate  ($2.5  bUllon  )  . 

coNTP.rBtmoNs 

ConLiibutKjns  in  excess  of  $4  7  billion  were 
in.iUt'  to  94.530  welfare  plans.  Although  only 
,ibo;i*  one-fourth  as  many  plans  were  In- 
volved, contributions  of  nearly  $5.5  billion 
were  .-nade  to  24,130  pension  plans. 

Of  the  total  $10.2  blUion,  employer  con- 
tributions amounted  to  $7.9  billion,  or  77 
percent,  with  employees  contributing  the 
remaining  $2.3  billion  For  welfare  plans. 
employer  contributions  accounted  for  70 
percent,  as  contra Hed  to  employer  contribu- 
II  ns  of  more  than  83  percent  for  pension 
plans. 

Nearly  half  of  all  plans  covered  workers 
in  manufacturing.  The  second  largest  pro- 
}K)rtion  of  plans  (16  percent  I  covered  work- 
er;^  lu  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  followed  by 
fiuiiuce.  iii'^urance  and  real  estate  (9  per- 
ceii'i,  and  services  (8  percent). 

BENEFITS 

Benrfl-s  of  more  than  $3  8  billion  were 
paid  by  the  94.530  welfare  plans.  Benefits 
paid  from  the  24.130  pension  plans  amounted 
to  nearly  $17  billion. 

For  the  welfare  plans,  benefits  of  almost 
$2  9  billion,  or  75  percent  of  the  total,  were 
provided  by  an  insurance  carrier,  or  service, 
or  other  organization.  Unfunded  plans  pro- 
vided benefits  of  $397  million.  The  remain- 
ing $552  million  In  benefits  were  provided 
through  a  combination  of  methods. 

By  contrast,  slightly  less  than  $1  billion 
of  59  percent  of  the  total  benefits  from  pen- 
.■!lon  plan.?,  were  provided  by  self-insured 
plans;  i  e  ,  nl!  benefits  were  paid  from  trust 
funds  or  other  separately  maintained  fund.= 
The  second  largest  amount  of  pension  bene- 
fits. $294  million,  was  provided  by  an  insur- 
ance carrier. 

Nearly  59  percent  ($2,25  billion)  of  the 
welfare  benefits,  and  51  percent  ($850  mil- 
lion) of  the  pension  benefits  were  paid  to 
worker-  in  manufacturing.  The  second 
largest  amouni  of  total  beneflu  ($512  mil- 
lion; was  paid  to  workers  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trades;  followed  by  transportation 
($443  mllllonj,  and  commtnilcation  and 
utUitle'   ($395  million). 

Additional  Information  Is  Included  in  a 
set  of  tables  which  may  be  obtained  upon 
request  from  the  Division  of  Welfare  and 
Pension  Reports,  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 
US.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 
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Tmm.k  1.      .^tleclf  tl  fiiiaticial  data  for  118,660  welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans,  by  type  of  plan,  and  by  method  of  providing  liiufit.^.  Idoff  i 

rPreMmlnarr,  subject  to  revision] 


Ml  tlioil  of  providing  boneflta 


Tof.il,  .ill  \Ai\\' 


'I  olal,  nil  plans. 


ItisTiml 

.■v'lf-insureil _ 

Insurr'l  uiKl  sclf-tnsured. 

rnfmii1«^l  „ 

Ciiiriliiiiulioii  of  above. .. 


Tol  il.  iH  |(lt)ii< 


Tnoii,  .1  

.~v  U-ULMirrii 

liisiiri''!  .iihI  s<  K  insured. 

I'MflllKl.-.l      .  

t'otnt)iTi;iiion  of  atxjvc 


N'nmbpr  of 
plans 


Totnl  a.^  ts 
of  plan;  ' 


Contributions  ' 


Totftl  By  employers     By  employeM 


118,660 


30.237 


10.257 


.{>32 


2,325 


Tot'il  N-:-r,is 
puiii  3 


,  SI  a 


WeUiuT  l)eno{5l  plans 


M.530 


1.935 


4,766 


3.356 


185 

]  ;iw 

370 
0 

27 


.ft/7 

H7 


2.  t2U 
■j.i»; 
1.% 
m: 


1,410 

3,841 

1,220 

2.892 

J.« 

IT.'-) 

10 

141 

0 

397 

:« 

136 

Tension  Iwinfit  plans 


'  D.ii.i  lii(lu«li'<i  ap'  for  iilnn--  liavhip  f.^cil.  pfilu  \  or  cf>ntni't  \f!ir?  en. ling  betwc*  n 
J;in.  1  iinii  Dec.  il,  lavj. 

T.Mu.E  2.      Sthcli  il  jliiiiiu  idl  ilfitu  fill  llP/itiO  iidfiiii  nnd  p<nsion  hi 

iI'R  liiimiary,  sut  jf  r  t 


'  Mlllkm«<'f.lr.lian:. 

IK  fit  phiiis.  hi/  li/fK  of  jilim.  iniii  hij  imlnt-ltij  Jtri.snins,  liHjif  ' 

lu  rrvi.'^ioli. 


lll.lllMrj    .livi.'jolis 

XihiiWt  of 
I 'lulls 

'I'ol.il  nvwt.s 

Contributions  ' 

Tof;»l  i.on(  fiis 

Total          j  By  pmployrrs 

By  pmjiloj'ees 

paid  • 

Total,  .\\\  pLiIl.s     „ 

nK,GGO 

;«i.2a7 

10,2ir   ;                    7. 932 

2.325 

5,513 

- 

Welfare  liontCt  plans 

Totul,  all  pluns 

M  530 

1.03S 

4. 766                      3.  356 

1.410 

3.&41 

.Mamifacturin? 

4.V7-20 

:<.  400 
:{,4tiO 

2.550 
1.V990 

r.«K) 

8,300 

.^,  860 

1.346 

12 

218 

IN 

S 

140 
12 
75 
17 

2,891 
92 
201 
363 
293 
371 
247 
208 
100 

2.015 

183 
27$ 

185 
2.M 
l.W 
147 
73 

87fi 
■A 
Ih 
87 
106 
117 
>« 
til 
27 

2,254 
h5 

MiniiiB „. 

Corislniclniii . 

171 

tm 

SM 

m 

MB 

80 

Traas()ortati(in 

("ominunic.ilioii  ami  utilHies.. 

Wholi'.-iiilf  lui'l  n  l:iil  ithiIp 

Kiiuuiir,  uiMir.uii;c,  rtul  I'state.- 

S<r%j(v.« 

Oilur  :»iiii  utuUwsifif"! „ „ 

PeiL-^ion  iK^nefit  plan.' 

'i  ol  il.  ;ill  plait.. 


Maiiu^klurin^'  . 

Miiiint: 

Con.'^truclioti 

'I Ya n.":  por t  at  If) n 

Coniniunic:ition  an'l  lUllltlW 

\\  hok'^ali'  an. I  ii'l.ii!  Irailc 

Flnantf,  in-urnnci .  real  ('.--tati' 

Servio-s 

Other  ami  iinclassifie<l.. 


24,130 


2!v;«J2 


5,  491 


4,  576 


ei5 


11.880  ! 
260 
730 

8n 

930 

;•(.  ;*."■() 

J.  910 
i,4!«l 

l,6*l() 


li",.389 

451 

400 

1.125 

3.709 

2.484 

2,512 

WM 

328 


,147 
IW 
112 
■AA 

.'ao 

341 

180 
IM 


.572 
S3 

ins 

■Jt>2 
4.si 
275 
481 
\KA 
146 


575 
22 
4 
06 
45 
06 
67 
22 
48 


1,672 


» 

n 
«• 

1S7 

1« 

UO 

fit 

«7 


'  Hat  I  iiicli]iie>l  are  for  |il:iTi-  lia\  liic  TivmI.  (.olirv  or  (xuiir  ict  ^  etrs  ."I'liirj  t.rt«f.en 
.1.111.  1  aiM  Jtw  ,  ai,  V.i'AK 


•■  Million-  o,'  dollars. 


Selected   Financial   Dai  a   for    118.660   Wn- 
FAKE  AND  Pemsion  BENETrr  Plans,   1959 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  which  became  effective  January  1,  1959, 
provides  that  the  administrator  of  each  wel- 
fare and  pension  plan,  coining  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  shall  file  an  annual 
report  on  the  plan  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  within  120  days  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  or  policy  year  of  the  plan.  These  an- 
nual reports  must  contain,  among  other 
data,  the  amount  of  contributions,  made  to 
the  plan  by  employers  and  by  employees, 
the  amount  of  benefits  paid  under  the  plan, 
the  assets  of  the  plan,  the  amount  paid  in 
insurance  premiums,  and  the  number  of 
employees  covered  by  the  plan.  Informa- 
tion presented  in  the  following  tables  relate 
to    the    118,660    plans    for    which    flrst-year 

CVII 809 


(19591  annual  reports  were  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  the  act. 

The  act  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  prepare  forms  that  could  be  used  by  ad- 
ministrators in  submitting  annual  reports. 
The  form  developed  was  designated  Form 
D-2  and,  although  Its  use  was  not  manda- 
tory, it  was  used  by  administrators  in  filing 
approximately  99  percent  of  the  axmual 
reports. 

Before  the  data  were  summarized,  plane 
were  classified  as  welfare  benefit  or  pension 
benefit  based  on  the  definitions  contained 
in  the  act. 

1,  Welfare  benefit  plan:  A  plan  that  pro- 
vides for  its  participants  or  their  beneflcl- 
ariep.  medical,  surgical,  or  hospital  care  or 
benefits,  or  benefits  In  the  event  of  sickness, 
accident,  disability,  death,  or  unemployment. 


2,  Pension  benefit  plan:  A  plan  that  pro- 
vides for  Its  participants  or  their  benefici- 
aries, retirement  benefits,  and  Includes  any 
profit-sharing  plan  which  provides  benefits 
at  or  after  retirement. 

Included  with  the  pension  benefit  plans 
are  610  plans  which  are  primarily  pension 
benefit  plans  but  which  also  provide  some 
welfare  tjpe  benefits. 

Plans  were  also  classified  on  the  basis  of 
the  method  by  which  benefits  were  provided 
as  follows : 

1.  Insured:  All  benefits  provided  through 
an  Instirance  carrier  or  service  or  other 
organization.  Also  Includes  plans  Involv- 
ing a  trust  or  other  separately  maintained 
fund  out  of  which  premiums  and  or  sub- 
scription charges  were  paid  to  an  Insurance 


'■■tl 


X 


I 


4l  ■ 
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carrier  or  service  or  other  organization  which 
provided  all  of  the  plan  benefits. 

2.  Self-insured:  All  benefits  provided  from 
a  trust  fund  or  other  separately  maintained 
fund. 

3.  Insured  and  self-insured:  Some  benefits 
provided  through  an  insurance  carrier  or 
service  or  other  organization  and  some  bene- 
fits provided  from  a  trust  fund  or  other 
separately  maintained  fund. 


4.  Unfunded:  Benefits  paid  from  general 
assets  of  employer  or  from  generiU  funds  of 
employee  organizations;  no  benefits  under- 
written by  an  insurance  carrier  or  service  or 
other  organization  and  no  benefits  paid  from 
trust  or  other  separately  maintained  fiuid 
to  which  contributions  were  made. 

5.  Combination  of  above:  Benefits  pro- 
vided through  any  combinatuni  of  the  abw.e 
four  methods. 


Plans  were  fiirtlier  classified  into  eight 
major  industry  divisions.  For  most  plans. 
this  classification  was  made  by  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  plan  when  he  submitted  the 
plan  description  filing.  In  instances  where 
the  administrators  did  not  make  such  classi- 
fltations.  plans  were  classified  on  the  basis 
(•i  the  best  information  available  from  an 
e.xammatlon  of  the  plan  description  filing.s 
and  (Jther  sources. 


T.VBI.E    1. —  Cnulrihutioti^  mrulf  to  118,660  \rrlf"i>   ntrl  piii.-''ii„  hiinfU  plans  (hiring  t0')9,^  '*//  vulhml  of  prni'i<liii(i  h.ntfil.^  <::rl  !'■/    ii'luslrif 

illusions 

I  I'll  liniiri  II  y.  siihjrct  to  rovisioti] 


Mi-tluxl  of  proviilini;  Innofils  .iinl  lu'lu.-try 
divisions 


Tot;il,  all  plun?. 


Total.  LiU  pl;iti< 


N'umbor 
of  plans 


rontnliutions  ^ 


Tot;il     I    By  mi-    I    Ily  .  ni- 

;     ployt'l--     '     plo\irS 


l\\  m)      111,  .'.--.  r,  I     7.  0:j2.  l  I     2,  32.^.  5 


Wolfurc  licneflt  pluns 


N'tinilier 
(jf  plans 


94, .'«! 


Contributions ' 


Total 


4.  Tfw.  8 


Hy  pni- 
ploycrs 


3. 3r,5.  9 


By  cm- 
ployifs 


1.409.9 


I'l  11-11111  1..  n'fi!  [il  Hi 


XuiIllxT 

of  plans 


24.  13f) 


(^outfiliutions  ' 


T.)l,.l 


.■>.  491.S 


Hy  1  III-   '   By  ira-, 

I'loy.rs    I    pioycoS 


4.  "C.  2 


91.1.  fi 


Insiire<l 

Sclf-insureil.  -.   

Insured  and  st'lf-iiisiirc' 
T'nfundiMl 

Ciinibiiiation  of  at.Hjvo, 


Mauiil.icturin.L' 

Miiuuir. - 

roii,<t  ruction _. _. 

Transiwirtalion 

("omniimication  and  ntiUtic^.. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Flniince,  insurance,  real  estate 

Servlci^s 

f)tlier  and  unclassified . 


Hy  method  of  providing  U'neflt.< 


!fj 

[1^] 

].■ 

\f*) 

■) 

lf.11 

i\ 

n;-«i 

0711 

4.  Vsl.  1 

5.  4.Vi.  -.i 
IH^f.  II 
tsx.  7 
471    ,•. 


:i417,  .'^  I  1,  MXl  >,  .       H.-  <■*) 

■J,  7HS,  9  I  io7    t  I         J,  070 

.sit',.  L'  ill,  s  I              )■,(» 

4SX.  7   I  II  ,■,,  4(10 

4i:i-S  I  ,■,7.7  490 


:i.  MX.  K 

403.5 

itw.  0 

:«7. 1 

147.4 

2,419.  ."i 

2t>5.  .^ 

159.3 

397.1 

114.5 

1 

•.>2<(.  :< 

13«.0 

9.7 

() 

:rj.9 

7,  i;<o 

i:i.  mm 

■J,  -V,!! 

1.  170 

IVI 

1 


1 ,  SA2  :f 

A.  ol'i  s 

7'M  II 

•'\  i: 

:ij»  1 


!  ''S  O                  SU  .', 

.  r~.vi  t  I         .-.I'.i.  t 

<'-■<,  '<  :          i:(7. 1 

'M  I.                    (I 

'-'■'•'  A  1             24.  K 


By  industry  divisions 


I, 

4. 
4. 

:<. 
w. 
111. 

9. 


at) 

7(1(1 
VM) 
3ti0 

4H(I 

34(1 

sno 

790 


<',,  ii:4>.  ( 

197.2 

:<I2.  9 
c.ixi.  :* 

S2'.'.  I', 
7IJ.  1 
794.  s 
Mf.',.  J 
21»',.  I 


4.  .'*7.  2 
147.  :i 
•J<>1.  1 

\^-  9 

CiiW.  2 
IM>   1, 

:(ii  II 
■j-.ni  2 


1,451.2 

49.  9 

21. s 

1.^,2.  4 

\s.y  4 

\Ki.  ,'■> 
1 .'.."  2 
S2.  2 
75.9 


45,  720 
!.:(«) 
:(,  «» 
:i.  4H(t 
2.  .viO 

1 .'.  'M\ 
7,  M*0 
s,  .iOO 
5,860 


•2,  H91.fi 

92.2 

200.  S 

;«',2.  ^ 

292.  7 

371.2 

24fi.9 

207.  8 

KKt.  1 

2.01.^3 

r>4.3 

182.  8 
275.8 
184.5 
253.9 
1,58.7 
147.3 
73.3 


87fi.  3 
27.9 
18.0 

>";.  7 

111^.  2 

117.3 

88.2 

eo.  5 

26.8 


11.880 

:v*\ 

KM  I 

9;«i 
3,  a:*) 

2,910 
1 .  490 
I,«00 


.3. 14fi. 

10.',. 
II  J. 
:f/r. 

.■,-•9. 
.(40. 
.M7. 


!'J»',.  o 


."P9 
VI  (I 

loH,  :j 

jt,-'  I 

IM   7 

J7  t.  7 
4NI  9 
lu'i.  7 
1  f,.  9 


574.  9 
22.0 

:<.  8 

(w..  7 
4.V  2 

u;  _' 

1,7  I  * 
■J  I  7 
49.  I 


'  T^at.i  Inchidod  .,ie  fi,r  plaii.>  h.ivini;  fi.-;(.il,  poliev,  or  (i>iiir.icl  veai  <  rii'lini:  Ivl  ,<  eeri 
Jan.  1  and  Dec.  \i\.  19.",9. 


-  Includes  filO  pluns  which  are  primarily  iHMi.Mon  iH'iierit  pl.m-  1,ih  which  also  pro- 
vide .some  welfivro  type  Iwicflts. 
^  .Millions  of  dollars. 


T.\MLK  2.      Tofrt/  hcri>fil.<  pniil  under  118,660  irdfnn  (iml  pry, -'an  hrmfit  pfritix  during  19o0,^  by  ntclho'l  m'  p,  miili  n<i  h,  ,,>]]!>  mul  I,/  iniln^l,-)/ 

lllVl.-itUlls 

;l'ii!iiiiii  iry,  >--ii>'iri-t  to  revisionj 


Mrtlio'l  of  prov!'l'OL'  txiirfit-  10,1  Hi'hi.^try  ,li\i<i. 


Tot.i!.  all  i,hi 


Insured 

^■If-insured.  _ 

Insured  and  .srlf-insurei 

Cnfundeir 

Conibin.ition  of  alxjve. 


Xiiodvr  of  plans 


Total  all 
plans 


IIH,  fiCO 


Welfiire  fx'ncfit 
plans 


94.530 


Pension  benefit 
plans' 


24,130 


T,i|  ,1  l„  !i,  CiN  p. I'  I  : 


Total  all 
plans 


Welfare  N-nefit  i  Pension  benefit 


plans 


r»       .'H.  s(0    9 


plans ' 


l.<"i   - 


liy  method  of  providinu  Ix-nefits 


92,980 

15,160 

2.920 

C,  930 

t;70 


85,850 

2,070 

000 

5,  4fiO 

490 


7,130 

3.090 

2.260 

1.470 

180 

.i  Is.:  I 
I ,  :u:i  ) 

4HS.  7 
212.(1 


I 


2.  s'.il 

^ 

27) 

i 

140 

9 

397. 

1 

13<'.. 

" 

2<*:<  'I 

^'.ll    7 


liy  industry  divi.sious 


M.iiuif.ii.tuii 
.Miiiini-' 


Const  ruction 

TraiisiKirtation 

("oinniunication  and  utilities... 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

t  inance,  insurance,  real  estate. 

.Services 

Other  and  unclassified 


,''i7.  r*t) 
I,  7(10 

4.  i;«) 

l.:i(')<i 
ij,  4hI) 

19, :«() 

10,  MM) 
9,  790 
7,  4tVi 


t.\  7-20 
1,340 
3,400 
3,480 
2,  550 

1  ■,,  990 

7,  H90 

8.  ;«o 


11,880 

360 

730 

880 

930 

3,350 

2,910 

1,490 

1,600 

i   HU 
l-'l 

1  9.1 

9 

tt.l 

J 

:«t4 

(', 

.Ml. 

5 

,M 

4 

■iy.i. 

;\ 

146. 

1 

J  "4 

1 

H.'i 

0 

171 

.1 

;u:i 

9 

■2:i7 

- 

31- 

H 

191. 

:i 

10. 

9 

80.0 

S."JI     t 

39  J 


|,r.<  .i 
I.-.*;  9 

1 9,^.  7 

liKl  1 

'.\  4 

06  1 


■  I  lata  included  are  for  pKuis  having  fiscal,  policy,  or  contract  years  endine  I,etwi->en 
.1  in.  1  and  Dec.  31,  It'.ia. 

■  .Millions  of  dollars.  Partially  estimated;  includes  benefits  paid  by  insurance 
caTiers  as  well  as  benefits  paid  directly  from  funds  of  plans,  and  benefits  paid  luider 
uifniulcd  pl;ms. 


i  fiiflw'e-;  ,'|h  pi  m?  which    ire  |.i  jniiiil;,- 
vide  .some  ucifire-typc  benelits. 


pension  benefit  plan-;  but  which  also  pro 
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T  N  .'I  K  3.      Tola!  as^fh  nf  118,660  irelfare  and  prn^ion  brn^fii  plant,  during  195G,^  .^y  method  of  promL  ng  Unefih  at^l  hy  industry  d, r,.i.,„ . 

1  Preliminary,  gubiect  to  revision] 


Mitbo  i  i.r  pv,'  i,|i',,.  1h.|„ 


,!il  iidu.-!r  ^  ,1;\  ision.i 


1  olii  .  ail  plaii<. 


hi.Huriil  _ 

S^UiliMind. 

Insured  aii,l  stdf-iiisured 

rnfuniici     .-   . 

<  'on  bill  il|,,ii  of  ab</\ ,    


Maiiui  1,  (iii'ii/       

.Mining 

( 'oust  nut  ion 

Tnin.v|K)ri.it  ion 

<"oniniuniiafion  luul  iil:  lines.. 

Wholesale  and  n'tail  irii  If  

h  iimner.  liisiir,in<-<'.  n-al  rstat*. 

.NTviies 

iillM-r  all,!  u;i,  l;i.v>ifl,>,l 


Xuniher  of  plaru 


Total,  all        j   Wi'lfare  1-Mie-       P,.n^ioii  t»'i, 
plans  lit  jilans        I       til  pi  uls  '       , 


)....i 


118,66(1 


9-t,   ,3(1 


24.130 


30.  236.  ^ 


Total  as.si't'-  ■ 


We  linn-  U'Oe- 

fil  plans 


I'eiLNKin  b,  !li-. 

fit  ],l,iiv  ■' 


1.934. 


2v,  302.  n 


1*\  nirltiod  of  i>rr  vi,iih>:  U-nefils 


<r2,  t*0  i 
1.1,160 
2,920 
(,,930  I 
670  ' 


><..%  >^l^) 

2,(170 

tii) 

.1,  -160 

•lUO 

7,130 

13^000 

2,300 

1.470 

lno 


.■i49,  6  ' 

IM  7 

■23.  (iS.V  9 

L.^'vi  2 

■A.  927.  2  1 

370.  (1 

" 

0       ' 

-•  3113  8 

2-..  f, 

i<>  Indu.'-t:  \   'li\  i.si,,ii: 


.',7,(,()U 
1,7U) 
4.  1.'^ 

4.  :«>o 

:i.  480 
19.340 

10.  Kai 

9.790 
7.  4f^ 


4,',.; 20  I 

1.  :-4o  ! 
:<,  <»i  I 
:<,48(i  I 

2,  .'50   1 

I.',.  tJKl  I 

7.  vWi  1 

^.  ;-(i(i  j 

,',,  SWI 


11,880 

17.735.3 

1.34.-,  9 

aso 

462.6 

11   f, 

730 

617.9 

21>«  1 

880 

1  23.";  r, 

no  3 

930 

.■(.  713  6 

4  fi 

3,S50 

2.  (;2;<  9 

140  I 

2,»10 

2.  .'124-  2 

12   1 

1.490 

W7h.  5 

74.9 

I.WIO 

.'444  9 

16  9 

164.9 

22,30'2.  7 

3,  557.  2 

(I 


K,  3!*  4 

451  (' 

;«*  s 

1. 125  ;< 

3.  70y  1 1 

2.  i<\  s 

2.  .M2  1 

903  !• 

328  0 


''  I  lata  include,  1  are  for  plan-  li:,\  mt;  tiM-.il,  poii<y.  or  com  met  ypar«  emliiit!  IjetweeJi  '  Includes  6I((  pUiis  «  hi<-ii  .ir*-  pi  iniurily  pension  bi  iiefii  plni'  bin  w  bicli   ilso  -,ri, 

.1,11.  1  ami  1  >p<'.  ;il.  l'j.",y  \  I'lc  -^lUK  vel.f.an' 'vpc  beiKfil-.  "  '        ' 

■'   .MUUou;  of  ■iolLir.". 

'J">.HI.K    A.       Total   lusu.'uini    prtmi  .">    puid  during   I.').':/  '    in   cohmdion    irilh   11^,660   ir.l/iin    mi'l  p<i,xii,i,    Imit/tt  pianx,    by   tti>iho<i  <-;' 

proiidirig  btnffitn  and  by  industry  I'n  isiims 

IT*relirnlnary,  suUject  to  revision] 


M,I|vk1  i,r  pi  (ivt'llnr ',cix  Tit^  ao,!  in,iii«tty  lihi-iniis 


NumlxT  of  p  aiis 


In.sarance  premiums  paid  ' 


Total  all  plans    Welfare  l>en(  fit  ■  Pens  ion  1  benefit     Tot. il  ail  plans    Welf:ireV>enefil    Pension  benef,i 
plans  I         pkiiis  '         \  I  plans  I         plans  ' 


Total,    til  pbifK 


In«urv«l   

Self-insiirrd 

IiLsured  an,l  s<lf  iiisund, 
I  nfuniled     . 
<_'oiiibiiialion  ol  .d>o\t.. 


.Maniidictarini; 

Miniof;     . . 

Construction  „„. 

Tr.ins|>ort»iii(Mi 

("oninninicatii>n  and  uti  itie*.. 
\\  hole.sale  ;uid  ri'lail  tra,  le. 
Kmano',  insur.iiRv,  rciil  csUil*.'. 
Si'rvin<  .                              ... 
( nlier  iiiid  uiultt.sMlk'd 


118.660  I 


i(2,98ii 

!.\  180 

•zflao 

6.U.30 

670 

l'.\  industry  divisions 


.'-7,  fino 

1.700 

4,130 

4.  .360 

.1,  4»0 

19.34(1 

10,  MKI 

9.790 

7,4ai 

!,3Jn 

:i.  4t(i 

.'1.  4*1 
2,  6  "id 

1,^,9*1 

7.  »jn 

S.31I0 


:«'iii  j 
7:*i 

9:{o 
;<.  3.5(1 

2,910 
1 .  490 
1.  iKId   I 


977,7 

IKI.S 

176.9 

:«9.  3 

■.fj^  2 

432.4 

516.  4 

244.  1 

173.6 

2,  2«9.  S 
h."!  1 
160.7 
'283.  1 
203.9 
344.0 
231.6 
179.9 
78.5 


as7  9 
2.'i  7 
)',  2 

UK,   2 

12.'^  A 
K7   4 

2M.  .V 
M  2 
95.1 


■Data   Ituludr,!    are    'or    pi. ins    ti:,\in'j    f1s,:il,    [miley,    or   contract    year?   endine 
U'twwn  Jan.  I  and  l)*^  31,  19,''9. 
»  Millions  of  .lollare. 


'  Includes  610  plans  whidi  are  i>rin,ar:'y  ix  nsion  Ix  iieflt  plans  Uit   vl-ich  :,Ko 
provide  some  welf.ire  tyiH'  beiiifits. 


T^f<    y.   r>       l)ixlrilniiin7i  nf  118.660  irilfurr  nnd  pm.iinn  hrnrjit  plnn^  '■'/  vmuhr'-  iJ  rui phtw '  ^  mrrrrd.  19'>[/ 

IPrelimlnary,  subject  to  revision] 


Number  of  plana 


I'erii  iiia^'e  distribution 


N'iiiiil«r  of  fOiplo;  if-s  '•oVfr^'i 


\     ToUl  aU 
I         plans 


Welfare       I      Pen.sion       I 
beueCt  plans   IxMiefit  phuii  ', 


Himple 


Cumulative 


Tol,d,  uU  plans. 


Vnder  ,30. 

30  U>  39. 

40  to  49 

W  to  ii) , 

(Ji  to  69 

.^ee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


118,660 


9,920 

12.920 
9,360 
7,340 
8,1«0 


94,530 


7,660 

10,470 

7.480 

.5.880 

4,770 


34,130 


2,260 
2,450 
1,910 
1.460 
1,390 


Total  all 
plana 

100.0 


Welfare       j       Pension       |      Total  all 
beni'flt  plans  benefit  plans  ».        plans 


Welfare      (      Pendon 
benefit  plans  benefit  plan;.  '■ 


8.4 

10.6 

7.9 

6.2 

6.2 


100.0 


100.0 


8.1 

11.1 
7.9 
6.2 
i.0 


9.4 

ia2 

7.9 
6.1 
&.8 


100.0 


8.4 
19.3 
27.2 
33.4 
38.6 


100.0 


8.1 
19.2 
27.1 
33.S 
3K.3 


ino  0 

9  4 
19  f, 
27.5 
S3  6 
39  4 
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Table  5. — Dialrihution  of  118,660  welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans  hy  nwnher  of  e»ipl()>ji''s  covereil,  IfJoO  • — Coiitiiiiit'd 

[Prellmlnfiry,  subject  to  revision] 


Number  of  plans 

rercentace  distribution 

Number  of  employees  covered 

Total  an 
plans 

WflfuR^ 

benefit  plun.s 

Pension 
benofif  [^lans  •' 

Simple 

Cuuiulative 

Total  ;iU 

plllILS 

Wclf^ire 

l.'fUfttt  pllUlE 

IVii.slon 
benefit  plans  '' 

Tnt;,l,lll 

pluiis 

Wi'lfare 
beuellt  plans 

Pension 
U'Mefit  pl.ins  '■ 

70  to  79       

4,  SOO 
3,930 
3,  440 

2(1,  050 
9.000 
■1,  230 
3,  280 
2.7<M) 
1,K70 
1..500 
1,  2.'j0 
9(»0 

5.  3S0 
1,970 
1,170 

(i9<) 
3.  (",20 
1,93<( 

3,  y«;o 

3.210 

2,  790 

1(1,  m) 

7,  170 

4,  170 
2.  .190 
2,  240 
1.  iM 

1.  ISO 
970 
79<i 

4.  IHO 

l,.Mi: 
9.10 
,>10 

2.  HOO 
1.440 

'.too 
720 

l>,')0 
.''.  7,10 
1,S30 
l.OfU) 

au) 

.1.KI 
420 
320 
■2«0 
•200 
1.200 
t,30 
220 
150 
,'«20 
490 

4.1 
3.3 
2.9 
1(1.9 
7.6 
4.4 
2.8 
2.4 
l.« 
1.3 
1.0 

.8 
4.5 
1.7 
1.0 

.« 
3.1 
1.4 

4.2 

a4 

3.0 
17.2 
7.fi 
4.4 
2.7 
2.4 
l.< 
1.2 
1.0 

.8 
4.4 
l.« 
1.0 

.« 
3.0 
1.7 

—\ 

3.1 

3.0 

2.7 

1,1.5 

7.r. 

4.4 

2.9 

2.3 

1.7 

1.3 

1.1 

.8 

5.0 

1.8 

.» 

.6 

3  4 

42.7 

4ti.  0 
4.H  9 

(1.1.  H 
73  4 
77   s 

Ml  r, 
s:)  (1 
M  (i 
S.I,  9 

Mi.  9 
s7.  7 
92  2 
93. 9 
94.9 
95.  5 
98  tl 

42.5 
4.1  9 
4K  9 
(.»1.  1 
73  7 
7H   1 
M)  8 
8,3.  2 
M.  7 
85.9 
8*).  9 
87.7 

92.  I 

93.  7 
i»4  7 
95.  3 
98.  3 

100  0 

43  1 

80  to  89 - - 

4*1  1 

90  to  99 

4K   K 

100  to  199       - 

(14  3 

200  to  299                 

71  9 

300  to399 

7(1  3 

400  to  499       - -.- 

7S*  2 

.iOO  to  599                    .               

Kl    5 

(.00  10699    

■S3  2 

7(X)  to  799 

H4   5 

Hi)  to  H99               ..          

85  (1 

900  to  999 

Hti   4 

I.IOO  to  1,999 - - 

91   4 

2,(J00  to  2,999 

93  2 

3,'TnO  to  3,999 

'M   1 

4,000  to4.999 - 

94  7 

.1,000  anil  over 

98   1 

InknottiK- 

1.9 

100.0 

100  (1 

'  I);it;i  incluiled  are  for  |il:iii-  h.iviiii.'  fi.^cal,  policv,  or  cotltriut  viv 
J  in.  1  ;ind  Deo.  31,  \'.m. 


I'niliiiL'  tielwi-eii  -  Includes  fiio  plaas  which  are  primarily  |>ension  benefit  pi  m^  l.iit  wtm  li   il'Ji  iiro- 

vide  some  welfare  tyj)e  l>eneflt.x. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stratton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morris),  for  1  hour  on  Wednesday,  July 
19,  1961. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (^at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Morris  >,  for  1  hour  on 
Monday,  July  24,  1961. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Denton  and  to  include  a  state- 
ment he  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  last  week. 

Mr.  Mason  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Anftjso. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devine)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.    SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mi>RRis>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.    FOGARTY. 
Mr.   ASPINALL. 

Mr.  FlousH. 
Mr.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Dulski. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  320.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
contained  In  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Com- 


merce Act  concerning  registration  of  State 
certificates  wher(;by  a  common  carrier  by 
motor  vehicle  may  engage  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  within  a  State:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.  333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Godofredo 
M.  Herzog:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  763.  An  act  to  authorize  annual  ap- 
propriation to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  net  realized  losses  sustained 
during  any  fiscal  year  In  lieu  of  annual  ap- 
propriations to  restore  capital  Impairment 
based  on  annual  Treasury  appraisals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  nn  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

S.  1054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Huan-pin 
Tso;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1070.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  L;fe  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional unit  of  life  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1088.  An    act    for     the    relief    of     Ivan 

Balog;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1205.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Roger 

Chong  Yeun   Dunne;    to   the    Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

S.  1305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazuo  Ito 
and  Satoml  Ito;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1459.  An  act  lo  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  longevity  step  increa.ses  for 
postal  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  S(?rvice. 

S.  1492.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
24,  1948.  which  establishes  special  require- 
ments governing  the  selection  of  superin- 
tendents of  national  cemeteries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interioi   and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1527.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  D. 
Jalili;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Corpacius;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1775.  An  act  :o  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  expend  appropriated  funds 
to  acquire  approximately  12  acres  of  land 
for  the  Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S  1462.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1960  (74  Stat.  734).  in  order  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  :.^inlmum  standards  of  quality  f or  ■ 
any  variety  of  grapes  and  plums  covered  by 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

SJ.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referendum  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July 
1.  1962. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  1  o'clock  p.m.)  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  July  19, 
1961.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1142  A  communication  from  the  President 
(if  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1143  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorized 
grants,  contracts,  and  Jointly  financed  co- 
operative arrangements  for  research  relating 
to  maternal  and  child  health  services  and 
crippled  children's  services,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1144  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  operations  of 
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the  Federal-aid  highway  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roacs.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  the  States  of  North  Dakot.a  and 
South  Dakota;  to  th  ;  Committee  on  Oovern- 
jneni  Operatioiit. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  celivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  rt  f erence  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follow;: 

Mr  WILLIAMS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  2429.  A  bill  to 
prohibit  damage  to.  or  destruction  of.  any 
shipment  of  freight  (  r  express  moving  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  cummerce.  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amer.dmeni  ( Rept  No.  727). 
Referred   to  the  Home  Calendar. 

Mr  WILLIAMS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R  8102  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  ./.irport  Act  so  as  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  making  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  such  act  and  for  other  purposes; 
with(5Ut  amendment  (Rept  No.  728).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Comml  tee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Insposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Repcrt  No.  729.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
e,».ecutive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BATTI'>J: 

H.R.  8206  A  bill  to  approve  the  revised 
J\ine  1957  reclasslflci  tion  of  land  of  the  Fort 
Shaw  division  of  the  Sun  River  project, 
Montana,  and  to  authorize  the  modification 
of  the  repayment  cc  ntract  with  Fort  Shaw 
Irrigation  District;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
erior  and  Insular  Aff;  Irs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky: 

H  R.  8207.  A  bill  tc  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  blind,  approved 
March  3.  1879,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
wider  distribution  ol  books  and  other  spe- 
cial instruction  materials  for  the  blind,  and 
to  increase  the  appro  jriatlons  authorized  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  otherwise  Improve  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHAMIIERLAIN : 

H.R.  8208.  A  bill  o  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  is  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  expo  t  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  such  nations  ..t  prices  less  than  those 
prices  available  to  A,aierican  consumers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ag:iculture. 
By  Mr.  DAWSC'N: 

H.R.  8209.  A  bill  t3  amend  section  15  of 
the  Administrative  E'cpenses  Act  of  1946,  re- 
lating to  contracts  hy  the  departments  of 
the  Government  for  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants;  to  he  Commitee  on  Gov- 
ernmen  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DINGE:.L: 

H.R.  8210.  A  bill  tc  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  a.'  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  ind  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FL'TNT: 

H.R.  8211.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY; 

H.R.  8212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  blind,  approved 


March  3.  1879,  as  amended,  so  as  to  author- 
ize wider  distribution  of  books  and  other 
special  Instruction  materials  for  the  blind, 
and  to  increase  the  appropriations  author- 
ized for  this  purpose,  and  to  otherwise  Im- 
prove such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  8213.  A  bin  to  make  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  thi'  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GIAIMO: 
H  R  8214.  A  bill  to  permit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain construction  tools  actuated  by  explosive 
charges  in  construction  activity  on  t.ie  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN; 
HR.8215    A   bill   to  establish   an   advisory 
committee  on  king  and  silver  salmon,  ind  for 
other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on    Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  8216.  A  hill  to  amend  section  105  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  transfer 
certain  counties  from  the  Western  Division  of 
the  Western  District  of  Missouri  to  the  St. 
Joseph  Division  of  such  district,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HR  8217.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  to  permit  restaurants  to  sell  alco- 
holic beverages  on  credit;  to  the  Conimittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H  R   8218.  A  bill  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stares  rel- 
ative to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HR  8219  A  bill  to  withdraw  Peder(>l  sup- 
port and  approval  from  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams which  deny  individuals  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  participate  therein  on  account 
of  their  race,  color,  or  creed:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  ROUSH: 
HR.8220.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
the  States  to  conduct  a  recount  In  contested 
elections  to  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mrs  ST.  GEORGE: 
H.R.  8221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricul- 
tviral  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  any  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  such  nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlculttire. 

By  Mr  DINGELL: 
H.J.  Res.  487.  Joint   resolution    to    provide 
protection  for  the  golden  eagle;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on   Merchant   Marine    and    Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.J.  Res.  488.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  temporary  loan  guarantee  program  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
connection  with  the  1962  world  sport  para- 
chuting championship  to  be  held  at  Orange. 
Mass.;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Res.  373.  Resolution      supporting      the 
President's  reply  to  the  Soviet  aide  memolre 
on  Germany  and  Berlin;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  374.  Resolution     providing     for     a 
committee  to  consider  removal  of  the  U.S. 
Capital  or  providing  a  supplemental  Capital; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANFUSO: 
H.R  8222.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dick 
Kwong   Eng:    to   the   Committee  on    the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    GARMATZ: 
H.R   8i223    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Lew    Ik 
Chew;    'o  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr   GIAIMO: 
H  R  8224    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
G    Kajeckas.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr   GILBERT: 
H  R  8225    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Amos 
Meirl;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H  R  8226    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
F    Wascher;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciarv. 


SENATE 

Tl  F.SDAY.  Jl  LY  18,  1%1 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  our  strength  and  our  Redeem- 
er, in  the  glory  and  wonder  of  the  new 
day.  whatever  we  may  face,  support  us 
with  the  faith  that  there  is  a  heavenly 
power  to  lift  us  up  which  is  stronger 
than  all  the  earthly  gravitation  that 
pulls  us  down. 

Debver  us  from  the  folly  of  thinking 
or  acting  in  moods  of  black  despair  as 
if  we  must  carry  the  weight  of  the  world 
upon  our  frail  shoulders. 

As  we  open  up  our  lives  to  Thee  in 
prayer  we  know  that  Thy  completeness 
waits  to  flow  around  our  incompleteness, 
and  that  not  in  our  fallible  weakness,  but 
in  Thy  ageless  power,  are  the  issues  of 
life  and  destiny. 

Feeling  oiu-selves  part  of  the  universal 
family  of  Thy  children,  make  us  quick 
to  welcome  every  adventure  in  coopera- 
tion between  the  r>eoples  of  the  world,  so 
that  within  these  historic  walls  of  na- 
tional decision  may  be  woven  the  fabric 
of  the  common  good,  too  strong  to  be 
torn  by  the  evil  hand  of  ruthless  might. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen.  '^k 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
July  17,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
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the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts: 

On  July  11,  1961: 
S.  1748.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  increased 

distribution   of   the    CoNcaEssiONAi.   Record 
to  the  Federal  Judiciary:  and 

S.  2083.  An  act  to  correct  a  technical  in- 
accuracy in  the  act  of  May  19,  1961  (Public 
Ij&w  87-36 ) . 

On  July  14,  1961: 

S.  1073.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Eugene  Godderis. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  UNDER 
INTERNATIONAL  CULTURAL  EX- 
CHANGE AND  TRADE  FAIR  PAR- 
TICIPATION ACT  OF  1956— MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  860  of  the  84th 
Congress,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress  the  Ninth 
Semiannual  Report  of  operations  under 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and 
Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
The   White   House,   July   18,   1961. 


REPORT  ON  WEATHER  MODIFICA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  213) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith  for  the  considera- 
tion ol  the  Congress  the  Second  Annual 
Report  on  Weather  Modification  (for 
fiscal  year  1960>  as  submitted  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  July  18.  1961. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hoiise  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  507)  to  set 
aside  certain  lands  in  Washington  for 
Indians  of  the  Quinaielt  Tribe,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  650.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit certain  new  organizations  to  sponsor 
worlLs  of  improvement  thereunder:  and 

S.  1644.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  indexing 
and  microfllmlng  of  certain  records  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Greelc  Catholic  Church  in 
Alaska  in  the  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 


the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7444)  milking  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  it.s 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  17  and  23  to  the  bill. 
and  concurred  therein,  each  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7577)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  E.xecutive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  the  Department  of 
Commei'ce,  and  sundry  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other  purpose.s:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  twc  Hou.ses  thereon,  and  thai 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Gary,  Mr.  Cannon. 
Ml-.  Fenton,  and  Mr.  Taber  were  ap- 
pointed mana^;ers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  tliat 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bill.^ 
and  joint  res()lution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  176,  An  act  to  amend  section  331  of 
title  28  of  the  L'nited  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  lor  representation  on  the  JudiciJil 
Conference  of  the  United  States; 

H.R,  566.  An  act  authorizing  the  est.tb- 
lishment  of  a  nutional  historic  site  at  Port 
Davis.  J..'fT  Davis  County.  Tex  ; 

H.R.  1452.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
a  portion  of  the  former  light,  station  prop- 
erty in  Scituate,  Miiss.: 

H.R.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  section  50.Ttcl) 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  positions  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Orfice; 

H.R.  6597.  An  ret  to  amend  title  10,  United 
.States  Code,  to  {)ermit  the  crediting  of  cer- 
tain minority  service  for  the  purpuvse  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  retirement,  and  lor 
other  purposes; 

H.R  6902.  An  act  to  provide  the  same  life 
tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  judges 
hereafter  appointed  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the 
judges  of  all  other  U.S.  district  courts  now 
have: 

H Jl.  7038.  An  fxt  to  eliminate  the  rleht  of 
appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit; 

H.R.  7043.  An  net  to  extend  to  empl;)yees 
subject  to  the  C.assiflcation  Act  of  1949  the 
benefits  of  salary  increases  In  connection 
with  tlie  protection  of  basic  compensation 
rates  from  the  effects  of  downgrading  ac- 
tions, to  provide  s.Tlary  protection  for  postal 
field  service  employees  in  certain  cases  of 
reduction  in  salary  standins-.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7454.  An  act  consenting  'o  the  amend- 
ment of  the  compact  between  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  relating  to  Pyma- 
tuning  Lake; 

H.R.  7864.  An  act  to  dissolve  Federal  Fa- 
cilities Corporation,  and  for  other  purp  ises; 
H.R.  7935.  An  act  to  restore  authority  in 
the  Armed  Forces  to  prepare  the  remains, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  of  certain  deceased 
dependents  of  military  personnel  and  to 
transport  the  remains  at  Government  ex- 
pense to  their  homes  or  other  appropriate 
place  of  Interment;  and 

H.J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  to  provldf^ 
for  recognition  of  the  centennial  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the   , 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  eiuoUed  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 

President: 

S  1462.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1960  (74  Stat.  734),  in  order  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tabliiih  minimum  standards  of  quality  for 
p'lV  variety  of  prapcs  and  plums  covered  by 
::.uch  art.   and  tor  other  purposes;    and 

S.J  Res  116.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referendum  with 
re.=pect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  f.jr 
wheat  fr>r  the  marketing  year  beginning  July 
1.  19C2 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED  OR  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  or  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  indicated: 

HR  176.  An  act  to  amend  section  331  of 
tUle  28  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  for  representation  on  the  Judicial 
C   nfercuce  of  the  United  States; 

H  R  C902  An  act  to  provide  the  same  life 
tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  judge.s 
hereafter  appointed  to  the  US.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  judges 
of   all   (jther   U.S.  district   courts   ikjw    have. 

H  R.  7038  An  act  to  eliminate  the  right  of 
appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit;   and 

H  J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  to  provUli^ 
for  recognition  of  the  centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jtidiciary. 

H  R  .S66.  An  act  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  historic  site  at  Fort 
Davis.  Jeff  Davis  County,  Tex.;  to  the  Com.- 
mitree  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  1452  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
a  portion  of  the  former  light  station  property 
In  Scituate.  Mass  :  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

HR  6007  An  act  to  amend  section  505(di 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  positions  in  the  Oen- 
er;il  .Acc.)Uiithig  Ofllcc;  and 

H  R  7043.  An  act  to  extend  to  employees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  the 
benefit3  of  salary  Increases  In  connection 
with  the  protection  of  basic  compensation 
rates  from  the  effects  of  downgrading  ac- 
tions, to  provide  salary  protection  for  postal 
field  service  employees  in  certain  cases  of 
reduction  In  salary  standing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfTlce 
and  Civil  Service 

H  R  6597.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  tlie  crediting  of  cer- 
tain minority  service  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  retirement,  an.d  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7935.  An  act  to  restore  authority  in 
the  Armed  Forces  to  prepare  the  remuins,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  of  certain  deceased  de- 
pendents of  military  personnel  and  to  trans- 
port the  remains  at  Government  expense  to 
their  homes  or  other  appropriate  places  of 
interment;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H  R  7454.  An  act  consenting  to  the 
amendment    of    the    compact    between    the 

States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  relating  to 
Pymatuning   Lake;    placed  on   the  calendar. 
H.R.  7864.  An  act   to  dissolve  Federal  Fa- 
cilities Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes: 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIEKD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  staterients  in  cormection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subconmittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  v.'as  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  sessior.  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominal  ions  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  !rom  the  President  of 
the  United  StaUs  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMIvnTTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE.  f:om  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colunbla: 

John  B.  Duncan,  (f  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public   Welfare: 

George  L-P  Weaver,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  ar.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  EASTLANO,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

David  M.  Satz,  Ji.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  MARSHALS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  U.S.  marshals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaminous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communica- 
tions and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 

Research  Relating  to  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Services  and  Crippled  Children  s 
Services 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  grants, 
contracts,  and  Jointly  financed  cooperative 
r  rrangements  for  research  relating  to  mater- 
nal and  child  health  services  and  :rippled 
children's  services,  and  for  other  piurposes 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Etablishment  of  Institute  of  Child  Health 
AND  Human  Development 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boa&d 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington,  D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the  calendar 
year  1960  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Review  of  Selected  AcrivrriEs  of 

FEDER^L-AID    HiGHWAT    PROGRAM    IN    STATES 

OF  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  uelected 
activities  of  the  Pederal-ald  highway  pro- 
gram in  the  States  of  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  Bureau  of  Public  Rosds.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  dated  Juiy  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Amxkican  War  Mothers 

A  report  of  the  American  War  Mothers, 
covering  the  period  September  1,  1957,  to 
September  1,  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORI.^L6 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Btate  of 
California;    to   the   Committee    on    iVgricul- 
ture  and  Forestry ; 

"Senate  RESOLtmoN  201 
"Resolution  relating  to  farm  prcgram 
"Whereas  the  proposed  Agrlcultura.  Act  of 
1961,  H.R.  6400  by  Mr.  Coolet,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  S.  143  by  Senator  Ellender,  of 
Louisiana,  Is  essentially  l>ased  upon  the  same 
sound  principle  of  farmer  self-help  tiat  has 
been  so  successful  In  California's  ow:i  wide- 
spread p'-ogram  of  marketing  agre<:ments; 
and 

"Whereas  the  act  recognizes  that  our 
abundance  should  be  used  to  Improve  the 
diets  and  the  health  of  children  and  needy 
persons  In  the  United  States  and  to  strength- 


en the  cause  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world:  and 

"Whereas  the  act  seeks  to  Improve  our 
stewardship  of  the  land  through  strengthen- 
ing the  system  of  democratically  adminis- 
tered. Independent  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts which  has  changed  the  face  of  the 
farming  areas  of  the  Nation  over  the  past 
30  years:  and 

"Whereas  the  act  Intends  also  to  conserve 
human  resources  on  the  land  by  strengthen- 
ing the  family  farm  and  the  cooperative  or- 
ganizations of  family  farmers  and  by  offering 
an  opportunity  to  marginal  farmers  and 
young  farm  people  to  upgrade  their  skills 
and  their  properties  in  the  great  tradition 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration;  and 

■  Whereas  the  act,  through  Its  provisions 
for  the  use  of  a  variety  of  economic  devices, 
suitable  to  differing  situations  which  may 
arise  in  various  crops,  rather  than  by  set 
and  rigid  formulas,  affords  farmers  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  their  position  with 
little,  if  any.  retail  price  increases  and  at  no 
net  cost  to  the  Public  Treasury;  and 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  programs  under 
t^ie  act  will  be  developed,  administered,  and 
advised  upon  by  democratically  elected  com- 
mittees of  working  fanners,  subject  to  the 
sound  principle  of  legislative  review:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California.  That  Representative  Coolet  and 
Senator  Ellendkh  are  congratulated  upon 
their  drawing  of  an  act  which  should  long 
stand  as  a  landmark  In  national  farm  policy, 
and  the  California  delegation  to  Congress  is 
lu-ged  to  give  their  strong  support  to  the 
act  in  committee,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  urged  to  pass  It  with  the 
sound  agricultural  and  public  policy  prin- 
ciples embodied  In  It  left  unimpaired;  and 
be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  from  California,  and  to  the  chair- 
men and  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Agricultural  Conunlttees,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Philippine 
Association  of  War  Widows.  Parents  &  Or- 
phans. Inc.,  of  Ermlta.  Manila.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
House  bill  261,  to  provide  pensions  for  Fili- 
pino veterans  during  World  War  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Greater  Tampa  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Tampa,  Fla.,  favoring  an  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Department  of  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  West  Hollywood,  Pla.,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  favoring  an  Investigation 
of  the  Department  of  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  of  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  relating  to  the  designation  of 
a  Statehood  Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  of  Avon 
Park,  Fla..  praying  for  the  relocation  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KERR: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance : 

"Senate  Concurrent  RESOLtmoN  30 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  balancing  the  ex- 
pendltvu-es  and  the  Income  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States 
"Whereas  the  Uj8.  Government  Is  presently 
Indebted  In  an  approximate  sum  of  $290  bil- 
lion and  the  debt  Increases  each  year;   and 
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"Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  now  pays 
approximately  $9  billion  In  Interest  on  the 
present   Indebtedness   each  fiscal  year:    and 

"Whereas  the  value  of  a  dollar  continues 
to  decrease,  particularly  since  World  War  II. 
largely  due  to  the  Inflationary  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  already  bearing  a  practically  confiscatory 
and  excessive  burden  of  taxes,  particularly 
from  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas,  'the  power  to  tax  Is  the  power 
to  destroy,'  and  the  present  level  of  taxation 
on  the  people  has  reached  the  point  of  di- 
minishing returns:    Now,  therefore,  be   it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  28th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  (the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein ) ,  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
hereby  urges  and  memorializes  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  propose  to  the  States 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  by  article  V  of  the 
Constitution,  to  read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"  'ABTICLK 

"  'Section  1.  On  or  before  the  15  th  day 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
of  the  Congress,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  which  shall  set 
forth  his  estimates  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Government,  other  than  trust  funds,  during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  under  the  laws  then 
existing  and  hla  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  (Including  so  much  for 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  as  he  deems 
feasible)  to  be  made  from  funds  other  than 
trust  funds  during  such  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
which  shall  not  exceed  such  estimates  of  re- 
ceipts. The  President  in  transmitting  such 
budget  may  recommend  measures  for  raising 
additional  revenue  and  his  recommendations 
for  the  expenditure  of  such  additional  reve- 
nue. The  Congress  shall  not  authorize  ex- 
penditures to  be  made  during  such  ensuing 
fiscal  year  In  excess  of  the  estimated  receipts. 
In  case  of  war  or  other  grave  national 
emergency,  if  the  President  shall  so  recom- 
mend, the  Congress  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  Members  of  each  House 
may  suspend  the  fM-egolng  provisions  for 
balancing  the  budget  for  periods,  either  suc- 
cessive or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  1  year 
each. 

"  'Sic.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  next  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of    this   article. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  secretary 
of  state  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  the  20th  day  of 
April  1961. 

"Bo YD  COWDEN, 

"Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  7th  day  of  July  1961. 

"J.  D.  McCartt, 
"Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FUIjBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  emiendment: 

H  J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
through  June  30,  19fl2,  the  life  of  the  UB. 


Citizens  Commission  on  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (Rept.  No.  567 1. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2032.  A  bill  consenting  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  compact  between  the  States  oi 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  relating  to  Pymalu- 
ning  Lake  (Rept    No.  568). 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Cornniittce  un 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  Youth  Ap- 
preciation Week  (Rept.  No.  569) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  7208.  An  act  making  approprlation.s 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  19C2,  and  for  other  purpoccs 
(Rept,  No.  570)  . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSCN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  513.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Acadia,  owned  by  Robert  J.  Davis,  of  Port 
Clyde,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  privi- 
leges (Rept.  No.  572) ;  and 

H.R.  1182.  An  act  to  create  the  Wyandotte 
National  WUdlife  Refuge   (Rept.  Nj.  573). 


ably  come  up  Thursday.  In  order  to  get 
tlie  report  printed  in  time,  I  think  it 
sliould  be  filed  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Cliair  hears  none,  and  the 
resolution  will  be  placed  on  the  Calen- 
dar, and  the  report  will  be  printed,  a.s 
1  cque.sted. 


OPPOSING  REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  5  OF  1961— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE—MINORITY VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  571) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President. 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, I  report  unfavorably  the  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  158)  opposing  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  5  of  1961,  and  I  submit 
a  report  thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  minority 
vicxs  of  Senators  Cttrtis,  Mukdt,  and 
Er.viN,  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  a.sk  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee if  this  resolution  is  the  one  that  per- 
tains to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5,  re- 
lating to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  understood  from  the  majority 
leader  that  the  resolution  would  prob- 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  REDUC- 
TION OP  NONESSENTIAL  FED- 
ERAL EXPENDITURES— FEDERAL 
STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mi'.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  May  1961.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Stockph-e    Inventories.    Mat    1961 
introduction 

This  is  the  18th  In  a  series  of  monthly 
rep.irts  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories  un- 
der the  Department  of  Agriculture,  General 
Services  Administration,  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is  for 
the  month  of  May   1961. 

The  rejxirt  Is  compiled  from  oflBclal  data 
fin  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
in  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
C'^mniitlee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  agencies  In- 
volved. 

The  f(jur  agencies  reported  that  as  of  MiW 
1,  r.'Hl.  the  cost  value  of  materials  In  their 
sVickir.le  inventories  total  $15  981.930.000 
p.nd  as  of  May  31,  1961,  they  totaled  $15,929.- 
061,000,  a  net  decrease  of  $52,878,000  refiect- 
mg  acquisitions,  disposals,  adjustments,  etc  . 
during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  it  im- 
possible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
mndUies  and  materials  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1.  2,  3,  and  4,  but  the  cost  value 
figures  are  summarized  by  agency  and  pro- 
gram, as  follows: 


Suminaru  aj  cod  value  of  stockpile  invnturu'' 
|In  thotisaii'is] 


Agency  onU  ^M-oerani 


Di'imrtmciit  of  .\DTlcii!turr:  ]'!i(v  .^tipport  propram: 

AsricnUiirnl  comnuKiltlps — 

Kxchaiigc  commodiUf.-^— BtfLiict^ic  uiiJ  critical  materials 

Total.  Department  of  .\rrlnilture 

(.Knir;il  ^lTvip(•?  .V'iiiiiiiistr.iti'>n:  Strategic  and  critical  materials: 

.Natinnal  stockpile 

IV'doral  i'utilitirs  Cnrpuratinii;  Tin  Inventory 

Defense  Proiiiiffinri  Act  profrmni 

Supplemental  stockpile .,- 

Supplemental  stockpile  invititory  in  transit 

Total,  General  fiorvlcos  .\'lniiiiistrntli>n 

OlTicc  of  Civil  and  Defense  MotilUaiiini:  Civil  defense  stockpile 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Civil  defense  rac  Heal 
stockpile 

Grand  total 


Hi  Eiiuiing 

I  if  T.'innth. 

Muy  1.  lafil 


$7,  lfl\f^\^ 

Ml.  ,Mll 


Knil  of 

month,  Mny 

31,  IWfil 


$7,  r»:i,  nsM 


7.:44,3i;i 


fi,  lIR,f>.'!l 

y.  ."iiy 

l,471,r,14 

bX),  H'/J 

f.7.  4P> 


15,981,939 


7,  U7,22f. 


f.,  114,414 

H,  .111 

1,474,.M8 

>sKj,till 
111,  lO,"! 


.Vrt   fhllU"''. 

relleelinL' 

3c'inL<lfiiin.< 

ili.S)>ll,-.*ls. 

sdjiislnieni- 

(tC. 


-$7n.  im 


-97,  (K7 


-3,fil7 

—  H 

+2.9<H 

-•Jll 
-f  4:i.  fihy 


1,5,929,061 


-52.«7S 


Note,— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 
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Detailed  tablee  In  this  report  show  open- 
ing   inventories    at    the    beginning    of    the 

month  in  quantity  and  cost,  transactions 
during  the  month,  and  the  closing  inven- 
tories at  the  end  of  the  month.  Kach  Inven- 
tory Is  shown  by  commodity  except  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  for  which  commodity  detail 
is  classified. 

Pertinent  information  and  explanation  are 
set  forth  In  notes  accompanying  the  respec- 
tive tables.  Statutory  authority  and  pro- 
gram descriptions  are  shown  in  the  appendix 
to  the  report. 


The  Inventories  covered  by  the  repcwt  are 
tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1 :  Agrlculttiral  price  support  pro- 
gram Inventories  under  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
May  1961:  Including  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  strategic  and  critical  materials  ac- 
quired by  exchange  or  barter. 

Table  2:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  under  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, May  1961 :  Including  materials  In  the 
national  stockpile.  Federal  Facilities  Corpo- 


ration tin  Inventory,  Dttense  Production  Act 
purchase  program,  tlte  supplemental  stock- 
pile of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or 
barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc..  and 
inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation   to  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Table  3  Civil  defense  stockpile  inventory 
under  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation, May  1961. 

Table  4  Civil  defense  medical  stockpile  in- 
ventory under  the  Department  of  Health 
Education     and    Welfare,    May    1961. 
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liiventorle.s  are  n-cordii!  in  Itir  lui-oiint.v  ul  io.>>I 
Initial  oort  of  llir  eonniindily  plus  stdraii-,  liaml 
eilK'n.s*'*  paid  or  iKTriii  d  up  l<i  Ilu  (liir  of  repur 
wyuired  fiy  di  hvcr\  of  ( i.ll.ileral  .■.»'<uri]a 
storape  and  other  eiiark<  s  iKl\anc«d.  ;iii> 

lioiise-stnri'd  ciillatrra!  t'\  1  lit  in  I  :iw  H'  ^;<'.  :u:d  h<  idiiniri.'  v:lh  \'.-r-.\>  ciop  proiUu- 
lion,  Ihe  I'orjioration  v.iil  not  11  :iki  .•(]iiiiy  payii  1  iit5  to  Inrrovii-  on  unre<ie«ned 
price  support  loan  eoUal.  r.il,  liilr  to  w  iiu  h  11  sw  iiuircson  or  a'lrrir  ;iti;ril\  of  ilii-  Iouiim, 
and  tile  r»et  vahn^  of  un\  i)naniil\  or  qnalily  dilTm  nces  di  ii-rir  Ineij  upon  deliviiy  <>f 
fHrni-slored  collaienil  "Aiiioiint--  paid  U  l.'ndmr  api-ncie,'-  |  ail.cii  aiiiiiJ  in  Ihr  loan 
jiropr'iin  for  crop  years  i-rjor  to  19">  wen  !•  conii  d  a>  a  [iari  of  in\rnlor\  (o,--l. 

.^djustmcnt.s  Warrhou--r  «.  Iili  ineni-.  1  \el  anj"^  and  ii;;n.>-f(rs  uiil  W  an  hoii.-j- 
><'llleuieiit.>  includi'  the  in't  lilt,  niiirs  in  qiinritilN  undor  valin  n-prrx  iiU'd  ti)  the 
n.'t  of  overdilivini'S,  iiniriiuin.-..  lUiderd.  hv<  1  ii-s,  and  diMount^  arismy  from  n.ove- 
iiwiil  of  eoniiiKxlities.  KvchaiiK.'.s  npre.'M-iil  ihe  w\  clauin.  in  ijuai.lil>  and  of  \aliii' 
for  Inventories  cxchanK'd  or  in  prtKiv^  of  exi  Ininre.  ("n  conipU-l.  d  .  V(hani:i>,  tin 
ihaiikre  in  valin  represi-nl^  dilTerenlials  du.-  to  lixaiion.  quality,  ami  'HJ.intity.  1  n- 
pnx^'.'-.M'd  euniinirlilK>  n'mov.^.l  fniin  iiiNrtiioiy  for  eonvi  r-ion  or   prtHr 


i.iin.U-i  of  niiils.     Co.^t  value    .Ul 
■•(■o,-t  valta   '  i.--  (on  1  ris<  li  of  11. r 
!^l^'.  fran.'-l  orlalioii,  and  aecesMirial 
til:;;.     '1  lie  initial  ui.-it  of  in\i'i;l(.iii  ,-■ 
ai-  i,s  it-i'  mil  aid  1  ah^i  1 1  ol  tin  note*  piii.- 
luuie.v  liiir  or  paid  lo  (  roduur.-  on  wan 
v:lh 


V 

(Oil 


coiM r;u  ii'al  or  lee  I'asi.-;  and  <Aclu.liii|!  ei)n<liii"ri»l  !<«leM  are  liulnded  a.*  a  re<iucti"n  of 
ih\  1  i.!'  ry.  rroci'ssKl  e«>mniodiUe.^  at-quin  d  a,-  a  n-.-iilt  of  thk- oonverMon  oi  procn  ^---insr 
are  mi  ludrd  a,*  all  ..ddition  to  iiiM  ntory. 

Aii|iji-iniin<  .A~  iiflirlid  in  a(<-<rtjnun!?  refords  and  rriiorLs:  and  include  i-om- 
inoditi.'*  .ir<iuiie<i  1  >  iUliV(i\  of  eoUatrral  seeiirinp  1(  .ins,  coin  n  ckI  ities  purehiised 
under  1.  ti:  <  of  iiureh,u-<i'  ai.'re<  n  1  nl.«.  con  11  o.iiii.  >  iim  liased  dlrfdly  from  producers 
or  pn.ec^-ois  :i.«  a  p  01  of  the  Mippoil  oin-ialior  hut  not  und.  r  purdiase  agreement*, 
and  pr(Kfs.*e<l  tiiniirodilic.s  iM-iiUired  ty  purchu.-**  which  ol^si't  conditlormi  sfuts  of 
unIlroet•^.s^■d  comino'lilies  from  inventory.  T  he  co^l  Nalin  of  aCiuLsilions  is  descriN'd 
under  Ih.-  1  Aplaiation  of  the  co^t  \:ilue  of  invenlorj 

("arrvmi;  charj!!  *  ad.iid  to  iiivi.sln;er.l  aft.  r  ac'iuisition:  Total  costs  of  ?!■  r  il'i  , 
handi:iii.-,  tran.-'poiiatiitn.  and  oiher  acii-.-sonal  i\]ien.ses  mc-urred  duimii  the  :im.iii1i. 

l)i.-(.'o.*al>  .\-  riMi-ilid  Hi  a.  coiinliii^  n  c-i  rd>  and  n-i-ort.s.  Inventory  IriULsai  iions 
fi  lieralij  .ar  n-iordrd  on  tin-  tia.-i.'-  of  Itansf.r  of  tille.  ]  )i.sposltion  ooiumiuneiii*  are 
not  ri  fl.-ited  in  tin-  lu-counts.  Co.st  valur:  Ki-l>rf>a'nl.>  acijuisilioi,  value  plus  apiihi-;ilile 
amount  of  cjirrxmi'  1  h.ircis.  The  an'oiint  of  cost  -.ilioeated  to  eon:moditief  n'ninve.i 
froin  UiMiitory  1*  d.ii  iniin.d  wuh  tin-  vitw  of  n  ta.innt'  in  llii  uivenlory  accoiiiii- 
llie  ctKl  of  conimmiiiie.'-  n  n.iiniiiK  on  hand.  7  In  i-ocl  allocated  lo  comm^xiiiii  * 
n-moM-d  fri.m  )  ii'i  ^ui^i  irt  mv.  niorj  is  p  in  rally  compute<l  on  iJie  bask^  of  av.  rat'. 
unit  cost  ol  the  con  n  odiiN  irfiK  lid  1:1  the  invciilor}  .id-ount.-  for  U»e  uppiicaWi  nop 
year  and  L'cner.d  .••lora^'e  location.  In  tla  c;i«  of  (t  n.ir.(Klil»es  penerally  stored  com- 
mingled ic.i'.,  lulk  Eiains  and  hulk  oils  the  ( rop  year  is  deU'rmij»d  on  the  flrst-in, 
fir.sl-tiiit  hasis.  In  Ihe  c:i,se  ol  comnioduics  slon-d  ;ii  id.  nlifad  ilI.-,  ih.  i-rop  j.ar  i.s 
d.'iiriiiiui  d  1  y  lot  idi  iitificatiou. 

Inxiitot  V,  end  of  n  <.nili:  Clo-iue  invento!  \  .ifl.-r  lraii.--aelioj,.-  lor  lii<  ntuilli  have 
U'.li  ..]■]  h.  d  n   !tu   inventory  at  iIm-  l.e;;iiii  \w;  o(  lla   11  onth. 


IIii  lliousondsl 


Inventoiy,  end  ol 

month,  M-,«r.  31. 

1»)>1 


IH.  Kit 
3<Jtl,T»»l 


Desijinale<l  nonbiksic  commodities: 
Barley 

f  irain  somlium 
Milk  and  buttcrfal: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk,  drie<l 

Milk,  fluid 

()als_. - 

Oat's,  rolleil 

Rye 

Tung  oil 

Total,  rle^ ipKiU-il  uoub&sic  com 
moditit^. 

Other  nonhasic  cimmo.lities: 
ileaiis,  dry,  e<lil)ie-.- 

Kliix.se«vl 
.'^oylH\ias 

Total,  oilier  iionbiv-ic  ciiuimo<l 

Hies. 

Tot.d,  agriculturd  comniodil  it.-s..  | 

Se«'  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


121.896,     40.810     14.933! I  a47.616j 1  7,Oa3,3tK 


I 
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'T.^i.^\.-AgricuUural  price   support   program    {nvenlories   vn.Jrr    Commo.lit,    Cryllt    '''•>>';';'' ^''': :^  j';j;'';X^^^^^  ^'"" 

1961:  Including  agricuUural  co»wiodUies,  and  strategic  and  critical  maimai.  ar^  .,-/  'w  '.<'-<.,/-  o,  h,uin      C  -ntinu.  <! 


(In  thoii'^an  I'sl 


rrotzr-.mi  ,mil  riiiiiniDiliiy 


riiit  of  nuMjurc 


Trins,ifilo,L,<<  'Iwrlvi:  'br  !!:<)!  ili 


Inventory,  Ix'irinnirii.'  of 
mnntli.'Mu   1,  I'ttU      ; 


KxchaiiK*'  conmio<litus:  - 
.-^trafoplc  and  crltlciil  iiialcri;il^ 
Aluminum  oxide.  iit>rasive,  criiili 

Antimony,  metal 

Aslx'Stos,  amosite    

Ashestos,  chrysotilf 

A«best0:!,  crocidolitf  

Bauxitt' 

Beryl  ore 

Bi'ryllium  copiwr  master  alloy 

Bismuth 

Boart . .  -  

Chrome  ore,  ehemieal  criwle 

C  hrome  ore ,  re  fractory  prade do 

Chromium  metal <1" 

Colemanite,    Turki.-;h    l«)roii    iiiiii-    do 

era  Is. 

Columbite - 

Diamonds - 

Ferrocnrome,  high  carbon 

Kerrochrome.  low  cartxni 

KiTromanganesp 

F'luorspar,  acid  enule . .         

Kluorxpar,  metallurgical  ura<le.. 


..\'ljii-l!llrIlt.S 


Quan- 
tity 


Pound 


..  .do.  . 
Carat . . . 
round. . 
....do  .. 
....<lo. 
...do. 
_...do..- 


3.'-r 

.ilXI 

27,  104 

t.:f20 

ya,  2171 


278 

7,  N« 

I.  3,''>H 

\  773 
1.723 


Cost 
value 


.\r(juisltions 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
value 


I(xline 

lA'ad.... -..- ---- 

.Maniranesi'  ore,  chemical  er.vW 

NIaimanes*'  ore.  nietalliiruical  S-Tide 
Maiinancst.'    ore.    natural.    I'atlery 
grade. 

Mica .- 

I^latinuni 

(Quartz  crystals. 

Kutile.. 

.'Silicon  carboniie  

Thorium  nitrate - 

Tin - - 

Titanium  siKinge 

Zinc - 


do 

<io 

do 

do 

do 


do- 

Troy  ouiuf 

I'ouiid 

do 

..     .do. 

do 

do 

do 

do  


79.  WV*! 

77i,, 'il  t 

72.  MIS 


,(2,  171 


2.  .Wl 

11,    t"^ 
.<.  7S.T 

1.730 


2.116 

1    418 
A.  I'Jl 


Total,  strategic  and  crilical  ma-  ;. 
terials. 


Total,  Department  nf  .Virricultim'.' 


1.970 


2,639 


80,510 


7.214.313 


309 

520 

.576,282 

144 

"72.is6 


60 


-4: 

396 
3,539 

'30.635 
19,379 


-$632 


30 

'i8,"('>52 

61,  51H 

7,49; 

119 
6 


$97 


14« 
3,' 370 
"291 


CarryingeharRrs 
added  to  in- 
vestment after 
acquisitions 


Stomge 
and 
han- 
dling 


$1 
2 
4 
1 
,S 

27 

-1 

I 


S99 

"'57 


-37 

.'i.  232 

54 

2,770 
347 


21 
1.474 


370 


31 

"'"525 

1.303 

400 

304 
5W 


-1,249 
14U 


444 


15,824 


(') 


(') 


Tmns- 

jtorta- 

tiou 

and 

other 


I  ):~|.(i-  il> 


Quan- 
tity 


Invriifni  \  .  •ii'l  .,' 

niiin'li,  M  .1    .11. 

I'.ttd 


Cost 
value 


C^ilan- 
tlly 


2 

29 

6 


(') 


2 

28 


-1 
6 
14 

(') 


(•) 


132 


137,720     41,042 


-$26 
2 
3 
6 

(') 
54 


12 
1 

(') 
(') 

(') 

"-12 

3 

13- 

-1 

(') 

(•) 

(') 

13 


■I, '.M.i 
2. 1 M  I 
1.3t<< 

.'ilNI 

2.  .Ml. 

I)',','.,  iW) 

1,901 

644 

.W 

.53.  270 

111,  ItM 


$i',.ii  ',',i'i 

.Ml  1  :tH.-. 

iMi         :t.  >v^i 

11.",  1.02ti 

4,  Ml     2.  :i^<i, '■o.i 

1.293  1791 

(') 

1,379 

4K7 

114 


value 


$45 
373 

)7') 

2I', 

r,.i 
11   ■>:(" 

3«V2 


72,  1.t6i 

,'.  71 1.'. 


1.26 


3(>4 

Hii 

2.'.  M 1 

t.:r2ii 
^7. 4:1 
s.i.  uv» 


241; 

2,23.-.  ^1', 

1,  U.H  1.712 

(.4.^1.. 


:t()j 
i..^30 
0) 


:i2 


,  I 


(') 


3 

25 


664 


15,497 


l'«i.  111 
195 


ii,an4 

24,860 


780 


10.  t.21 
197 


44 

2.  469 

(') 

1.076 

(') 


13,198 


290,  714 


2.'>.  016 

2<.i,  4;«1 

% 

97,71.5: 

:i;r.  i.'.ii 

7'*  so,' 


2,  ■''U 
9,Ut>6 


(') 


111.  s(l 


2.401 

.M'i 

.S2 

ii.  i2i 

7  '^>l 

1 .  M2 

'^  I  '■ 

Lit 


1,S60 


2. 01 1 


53,832 


7,147.226 


'  Less  than  .tOU. 

-  See  appi'ndix,  p,  17.  for  notes  relatiiiir  to  reiMirluit'  o  slratemc  and  critical  materials 
acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  .igricultural  commodities. 

Taple  2 — Strat»'gic  and  crilical  tnateriah   inrriito'i' ■<    umhr   d  !<• 
national  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  hn  in"  ninn/, 
of  inalerials  acquired  bij  exchange  nr  binii:  of  ngncnli u nil  cm/  r 
tion  to  the  supplemental  slockpilf 

y.\v\.  \  s  \  1 

The  General  .■Service?  .\dniini.^trati(iii  di  fines  the  content  of  tti,   cfliiinns  as  follows: 

Program  and  commodity:  Identifies  lln'  pro>;iam  and  lb.  n.uui  iW.  metals,  fiber, 
ami  oils  acfiuired  under  the  program. 

Cnit  of  measiu-e:  The  standard  wi  itibt  or  mtasure  of  niiiiii.iN.  n.rl.i'.s.  f'ibei.-,  and 
oils  determined  to  be  the  stot'kpile  utiit  of  measure. 

Inventory,  beginning  of  month:  Opening  inventory  repre^cni-  i(U.iiitii>  iiid  cost  of 
material  in  storage  at  the  U-ginning  of  the  accounting  period. 

Adjustments:  Reprcst-nts  increase's  iri  or  decrea.s«'s  (  — )  of  niatcM.il  111  ii.v,  nlniy 
other  than  increases  from  acquisitions  or  tlecreases  from  disposals.  Dichmms  ouiir 
fr(mi  theft.  los.s  incurred  while  in  transit  to  stockpile  location,  repack iia.'  from  'Hi,  i\],. 
of  container  to  another.  U'neficiation  of  a  low-grade  material  to  a  higher  tr.idt'.  .iM 
the  removal  of  material  for  sampling  and  testing  |)uriH:xs<'S.  Inere;i.s«-s  occur  from  r'Hiiii 
of  material  previously  removed  for  samjiling  and  testing  puriioses  and  from  qii.iiin!  ii  ■ 
rec«dve<l  at  storau-e  locations  in  excess  of  (|Uanlitiis  billed  by  the  contractoi.  .\  new 
chemical  analysis  of  the  iiiateri;ils  may  ( an.<e  an  increase  or  dtcreas*'  w  here  1  lie  « ciglil.^ 
are  ba.sed  on  clieinlcal  and  moi.^ture  content.  Increa.'U'S  or  decrea.scs  are  also  m.tde  .from 
findings  of  audits  ofinvcntory  and  accounting  records. 


.\oTK.     Figures  are  rounded  un<l  muy  not  add  lo  totals. 


n!  Sirrices  Adniinisfralion,  Mni  '.'"7/.  Ineiuding  nuiti  rials  in  Ih, 
I)' fi  use  I'rodiiclion  Act  puretm-i,  jiiogniin.  Il,i  su f)pli  ni<  n'<il  sli>cl  juli 
ii'litns.  >  If  .  inid  inrenlory  in  transit  from  (  nm I'lott/t-/  Cndil  ('01  no,,i- 

,  l|:^     Ni  1  U,~ 

Acquisitions:  Kor  the -.National  t^tockpile  nnd  D.'fense  Production  A(t  ac(iuisill.)ns 
include  oiK'ii  market  purchases  at  contract  prices,  intrudeiartnienlal  Iransf.rs  at  mar- 
ket or  appraist'd  value  at  lime  of  transfer:  Iransiiortation  to  tir>^t  iieriranent  stortige 
lo<;itioii.  and,  Ix-neficialing  and  procissing  cost  in  iil.giading  naterials.  I  oi  ll, 
supplemental  sl<x-kpile  acquisitions  include  the  n  ark  it  \ah.i  01  ('('("s  ;i<quiMtioii 
cost  u  hichever  is  the  lower  at  lime  of  tiansfer  from  ('((' 

Di-'posals:  Cost  of  disposals  are  calculated  at  the  avrr::fe  nnit  piice  of  nneiii,.iy  at 
time  of  removal  from  inventorv.  For  the  iiaiioii.ii  ~to(  kiili  iii\eiiior>  disposals!  onsisl 
of  <aU-  of  materials  that  by  their  nature  wcMild  di  tei  lon.ie  if  held  in  storage  foi  lengths 
of  time;  and,  sale  of  materials  Ihal  have  been  di  !■  iiMiied  lo  be  ob.-<ilele  or  e.xcess  to  the 
needs  of  (iovermnenf.  For  the  Defen.s'  Proiluciion  .\ct  iiiveniory  disiosals  eon>i,.f 
of  <ale  of  materials  that  have  been  deU'rmined  to  !)»•  obsoh  ir  or  excess  to  the  lued.--  of 
I  I'lVrrnment. 

Inventory,  end  of  month:  Closing  inventory  n  jires^-nls  (iiiaittits  and  cost  of  material 
in.-«torage  at  the  end  of  the  accounting  iieriod. 


ill.s.illds| 


fnit  of  ine;i-;ure 

Inventorv, 

M>"innine  of 

Transactions  during  Ihe  month 

Inventory,  end  of 

month,  M  IV  'M. 

Proirram  and  commodity 

month.  .\l,ir  1,  VM'A 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

DisjK)s;ils 

\\«'\ 

Qu.iiiiity     Cost  value 

i 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Co-l 
\  ullle 

N'al  ional  stockpile:  Total  1  classified  detail  omittcdl . 

Long  ton 

rihort  ton 

Short  dry  ton... 
Long  dry  ton 

$6,118,031 

-» 

$1,068 

$4,607 

$Ci,  ll(.4!t 

Feileral  Facilities  Corporation:  Total,  tin.. 

4 

9,519 

(') 

-8 

4 

«,5U 

..... 

Defen.se  Prfxluction  .\ct: 
-Vhminiim 

772  ;        391,, t93 

2               2,  103 
1,370             IH.  \e^ 

6 

2,707 

777         394.  -.m 

..     .     .. 

2             2.  103 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Juraaira  type 

I 

I 

l,37u  '         is.  b'-S 

1961 
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'V KV\.Y.  2.  ■  Strati gic  and  critical    nialeriaU   inventories   under  General   Senicex   Administration.    Mmj    iTnll:   IncUidinij    ni(it,iioJ<    ii, 
national  stockpile.  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory.  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  prn,;ratn.  the  wippii  rm  ;,tiii  >/'></ 


f^- 


of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc..  and  tntftittiri/  n. 
lion  to  tin  Su  jjpl'UH  utal  ■^tockpilt      ('(intininii 

[In  thousands] 


t''l'isit    fjiiin    ( 


'ihot/il/  (     III. I  (  mpnra- 


J'ropram  and  roninio»lily 


\ 

I  'efeiiM    I'ro-lui  lion  Art— Cool  loue,! 

Mer\l  ....    ...  

Hisiiiutti  

Ciiroiiiile.  la.  l.iliu:  .leul  ;;riiJe 

Columbite 

Copi^-r.  .  -. . 

('r\ii||!e  .... 1 

Klilnrspar.  an  I  gi.wle 

(Jraplme,  lufii  icaling 

l.e.l.| 

.Manganese.  l.:iUir>  i;rade,  >>  nthi  ll<   diovidi 
MangarM'.se.  linlMllurvinil  gr:i'le 

M  U-.l.  museov  lie  bli*(  k  .Hid  lillH 

Niekel    . 

Palladium.  

Kiire  earth  n  -idw 

Kulile 

7  aiititbte    

TboMiim 

Tli.iniiim 

Tungsten   


Vn 


Inventorv .  beginning  o(  I 
nionili,  -Mar.  1,  llftl     | 


Quaiitity      Cosi  \  a'lii 


Tntn*tt<tions  during  tlie  month 


Adjustments 

Quail  r,-i 

Utjr      I     value 


A  cqu  LSI  lions      1         Dii;fiosaIs 

l^U  ili- 


Invenlory.  end  i>f 

nionih.  May  31, 

191.1 


.'^ilbtot.il,  1  'I'  \  c..!nn.iHii!uS 


M-.K-hine  t<«iL-  iiuenwiry: 

In  .stor.tgi  

<  In  ll  I.S,  .    

1  In  loan  


.-Ill  tnl  ll.   1  )|'  \  neiebiiie  |(»ils. 


I  iil.l!.    1  lefellsi      l'r.«lllrtl(i|l     \i  I 


i^horf  tMil      

Pound.. 

Sliort  dt\  ton.  . . 

I'eiund. 

do        

t>ilOll    loll     

...      do 

Short  cti  >  ton 

Ph,,ri  I. ,11    

do 
,'Siioit  d;\   ion... 

do      ■ 

l',nllld.  .  . 

do        

Troy  ouiKf 

I'oUIld  .  .  . 

8'iort  di  \  ton. . . 

Pound    . 

do  .     

Short  loll. 

Pound. 


Tool.. 

....do. 

do. 


I,iiiiau-a  ty|«e. 
>iii  main  t\  p<'. 


chemical  jrride         . 

ineiallurgKnl  grade .. 

relractory  grucle „... 


Siipplenieril.il  vt(i<  kplli    " 

.Muniimim  oxide,  fii-j-.l.  eriM' 

.\iiIiinon\.  nil  t.il      

Asl«  slos.  iiiiiosite     

.Vsl«"-to.s,  elir>  sotile     

.^j-K'^lo'.,  criMidolile 
Haiuite.  nielal  grid 
llaiixlte.  nil  l.il  gr:el 
liervl 

Bl>rmitli  

i'a<lmiiini        

« 'hrouiile 
<  'liromiie 
Cliromite 
('(d)alt.  . 

Colemanite . 

Columbite j 

Copi>er -. 

Dlamonil.  industrial.  iKirl ' 

Diamond,  industrml,  stones 

Kluorspfir.  afid  grade , 

Fluorspar,  mi  talliirgic;il  grade    

tiraphlte,  natural,  Ceylixi,  amorphous  lump...) 

liMliiie _ ! 

I  ead    

Maiiganetie.  battery  grade,  naluial... 

Manganese,  chenitc.il  gra.te,  lyi>e  .\   

Manganese-.  elM'iiiicHl  grwle.  lyiw  H . 

\langane.-e,  nietallurgictil  grade 

Mercury  ' 

Mica,  muscovUe  block,  straiiie*!  and  Ixller   . . .  i 

M  lea.  muscTiv  ile  tilin .. 

\1  i(-i.  mus,,,,\ite^pliilinps.. I 

\I  i(M,  phlogopile  spiilliiigs I 

I'alliidiiiin    . . ' 

QU.lIt/   (TV-it  lb        ' 

Kare  I  .irl  lis . 

Km  henliiut.. 

-il'iiiiini        ....    

-1I1111II  (ll  bide,  e'  ll'le. 

i  lllllllll 

I  I101  iiini      

I  :ii 

I  ilaniiini 

Tnngslen    . 

/llle  


short  l,.n 


d. 


Short  dry  ton. 

Short  loll 

Ixing  drv  Ion 
do      

Short  Ion    

I'oiiiid.    

...   .do      

Short  drv  ton. 
do..' 


23 

931 

2^187 

10.634 

1J2 

» 

» 

8 
4 

3.  (»«7 

I  ,  21H 

1  IS,  4.M 

H 

<;.  iMK  \ 

i)  [ 

1    'CU 
,»-i 

7y,  Hid 


$1.1.').'. 

,52 
3:i  SM 

.■■.1.73<. 
73.  12^1 
10.47,'. 

1.  :VM 

73 
■t.  I  S3*', 

2.  .524 
i:h,  487 

;<  '1.  H44 
lol.ll.Vi 
177   . 
IkVi  I 
1,725  ' 

.'  7:m 

42 

173,  nr/  I 

,X2.'.  46U  I 


(') 


+35 


I     1   407  ,->«9    


0) 
(') 
0) 


143 

9 
5 

S 

:< 
.:mi 
,  lU't 


20 

3,(W6 

29 


4.015 


1.47],  614 


..do 

PlHOld    ... 

Lung  dry  ton 

Pound 

Short  Ion 

Carat. 

do    

Short  drv  tou. 
... do. 

do 

Pound  

Shorl  ton 
Short  dry  ton 

.    ..do       

SImw  I  Ion 
Short  drv  ton 

Flask      " 

I'lHind .... 

do 


do 

do 

Troy  ounce         . 

Pound     

Short  dry  Km   . . 

Troy  CHinee 

I'ound      

Shorl  ton 
I'ound 

...     do        

l>ong  Ion     

Short  ton 
Pound 
Short  ton 


I.4W7 

ll.  **¥it 
J  37 

1.312 

IHW 

1.1177 

213 
10 

,561 
III.  ,524   3 

,'<(i:{  I 

*?l 

242  1 

"is  i 

12 

28  1 

1 .  .ti4 

Iti 

263   I 

27  I 

4,  V2«; 

■2.52  : 

.■»h 
s->  '• 

.5  1 
1.57 
K7 

4,113(1  ! 

H  I 
fi 

4,  49,"^  I 

324  I 


■|  ol     !     ii|.].),'ii  .  11!  .1  -Io(  kpile 


I 


Fii|>|i|iineiji:il  si.iekpile  inventory  in  Iransit:  • 

\  liiinmuin  ovi'le,  fii.si  ,|,  eriide      .    

\  111  llllonv  ,  Iliel.il 

\s|hs|os,  ainosile 

VsU'slns,  ehrxsiilile 

Vsbestos,  croddollte 

Hauxile. 


Short  ton 

do. ... 

do.... 

do 

do 

Long  ton. 


Beryl !  Short  ton. 

S...    Coot  11. lies  :n  end  of  tnhlc. 


114.486 

.'.  IfW 

1.  1.54 
.V  499 

W7h 

:t.'.,  '.HM, 

II'.,  .592 

19.  :^7n 

10,938 

11, 744 
.IK..  ;t74 

4.  7.50 

2.  16« 
2.7V9 

,5(J1 

6.  828 

I,  ,^1.1 

134.632 

2I1.  941 

l,:i.5h 

341 

231 

,5H.  GM 

3,334 

I,01« 

2,3K7 

114.  4117 

3.446 

Ii98 

212 

0.  Sift 

234 

'.',  HT2 

1.099 

$2.  427 

fiCO 

1.071 

17,(^1 

21 

i*.  S39 

111.  4411 

a.  40! 

15,627 

79,  ,5»y 

883.822 


3.369 
V42 
350 


-f$84 
4« 
-8 


Qiian 
lily 


(') 


Cost 
value 


%» 


Uly 


$U 

as 


12 
45 


48 


804 
727 


«.aM 


(■) 


i,77fi 


-» 

+445 

-514 
-IS 
+32 
+» 
-95 

+  174 

(') 


-;«5 

4-3 

( 

-2(1 
-  Jir2 

-6  I 
-*  148 


10 


10 


4.R1A 


Cost 
value 


$5M 

14 


i.aao 


1.M3 


i.Ma 


Quaii- 
Uty 


Cost 
ralue 


2 

23 

944 

25.213 

10,624 

131 

38 

ao 

(') 

8 
4 

3,UHl 

6.364 

116,679 

8 

6,086 

9 

1.  .SSI 

HO 

22 

7S.845 


H 


»i  iM 
.52 
34.32V 
.52.1111 
51.7:ii. 
72   ^^o 

4'w 

,<vt 
24 


31..  ).7o 

99.776 

177 

h.V< 

1.72.^ 

5<   'M 

I. 

173.  uir,i 

X25,4W 


1.47. 


4-4 


0) 


(') 


'-iii 

-113 

+100 


(') 


+$W4 


143 

9 

A 

5 

3 

2.M) 

1.033 

9 

1.4ff7 

«,aoo 

137 
1,312 

i,an 

61 

213 

10 

.v;i 

.524 

aj3 

43 

I 

242 


20 

3  '.tm. 
:«< 

4,024 


1,474.  .M 


JH.   'l<." 

,5.  113 
1.146 

;<  4w 

!i,,  07^ 


10. 


+3 


(') 


+1 


-210 


3 
895 


849 
12.516 


311 


$fi20 
.511 
1H(I 
14.5 
38.5 
4.841 
4<.>3 


35 

12 

28 

1,264 

16 

263 

27 

4.826 

252 

.MM 

82 

2 

15 

1.57 

87 

8 

4.P30 

8 

(1 

4.  4H3 

324 


■.i   ,i4« 

10,  vx,: 

1 1.  i>4i' 
2li7   1  (7 

4.  :.M 

2.  ills' 

2.  I't 

I.,  h:"*" 

1 .  ^^■ 

134.4:^0 

2«.. '.«.«. 

i,  r*i'- 

:hi 

2;ii 

>    I, VI 


in  ■*•: 

.V  441. 

ll.  22«. 
ai.5 

^1.  >>72 
'    o'.l'.i 

f.  (j: 

'Oil 

'    071 

17.  2.'M 

9  s:i>.. 

ll.  4<M 
2.'l.  Jol 
l'.,i.'27 
7'K  u.ii 


883.611 


34 

3 

2 

4 

1,  SIK'. 
1 


3.988 

1.  4'..i 

.'JO 

14', 

1.  2;<4 

17.  ;i,'.> 

i03 


^ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Juhj  IS 


TKrM.E2~  Strategic  and  critical  inaleriah  inventories  under  General  Senicfs  Adnnmstrnt,nn,  May  19^t:  I nch,d,ng  wnt.,MU  ,.  <h, 
national  stockpile,  Federal  FacUities  Corporation  tin  inventory,  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  program  the  supplenunia  stoc  ,.,1. 
of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.,  and  inrmtor,,  n,  >nin^,t  in„„  (  onnnnd,/./  (  nd^i  (  n, ,,..■. ,- 
tion  to  the  snpplemental  stockpile — Continued 

[In  tlioiisands]  't, 


Proerani  ami  (■(iiimiodity 


Iiivpntrirv.  lirEiiinine  of 
month.  Mar   1,  l'.".! 


Tnuisartiiin-    '.ui.nt.'  tli'  luontli 


I'nit  of  mca.-urv 


Quantit;.-      Cost  value 


Adjustments 


yuiin- 

tity 


Cost 
value 


Con. 


Supiilemeiitiil  stockpile  inventory  iiMnnsil 

BeryUium  copper,  master  alloy \  {'onno 

Chromlte,  chemical  grade j  Snort  ton. 

Chromite,  raetallur(!ical  Kr.Kle- _.   L  -.do 

Chromlte,  refractory  grade ..do 

Colemanite...: Ix)ngton.. 

Columbite - j  i;ound..-. 

Diamond,  industrial,  bort <-  arat 

Diamond,  industrial,  stone.s .      .do 

Kerrochrome,  high  carbon Short  tou. 

Ferroohrome,  low  carfion \ do 

Ferromanganese.. -. ,-        ""j — 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade.        ;  short  dry  ton... 

Manganes»>,  battery  grade,  natural | ''"  - 

Nfanganes*',  chemical  grade '-   ..  do — 

Manganese,  uutallurgiciil  grade do  — 

y,\ic\  '  found  .. 

kutile.y.r...... Short  ton 

Silicon  carbide,  crude do  . 

Thorium  nitrate - :   I'ound   .. 

Titanium  sponge. .--I  Short  ton 


Total,  supplemental  stockpile  inventory  m 
transit. 

Total,  General  Servicl■■^  .Kdiiiinislratioii 


660 
81 


(') 


2,i4» 

8 

1 

42 
18 
10 
16 
433 


5 
11 

1 


$1,407 

1,526 

31 

70 

251 

6,464" 

"2,"  839' 

519 

8.208 

l.ilU 

1,  iiT-l 

.'11,  llXt'i 


918  . 
2,112  |. 

11.1  I. 
2.07(1    . 


Ac<|uisitions 


Dis[H)sal.s 


Iiivintoiy,  I'U'I  111 

numlli.  May  HI. 

19I->1 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
value 


r>44 

27 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
value 


Quan- 
Uty 


$1,293 
487 


G7,  416 


8,550,402    


-$227 


304 

500 

140 

13 

2 

49 

42 


245 
195 

6 
12 


(') 


144 

"'241' 
1.379 
2,  235 
4.147 
945 
9.305 
1,530 


10,  rt2l 

197 

540 

2,466 


1,07ft 


43,689 


49,503 


$6,609 


MIS 

8 
4 

;«i4 

■J,  '.m* 

140 

21 

3 

90 

60 

10 

16 

078 

195 

10 

23 

50 

1 


Cost 

Value 


$2.  Tim 

•J.iiM 

31 

214 

2.M 

241 

7,  H42 

2,  2:1". 

(i.  '.(W'l 

1,4(4 

17.  .m:« 

2.  21ti 
1.(114 

l.iiTI 

3(1.  Tie 

I'.iT 

1.  l''^ 

4.  ■.:■> 

3.14.-. 

HI,  111." 


8, 503, 159 


1  I>ess  than  .'iOO.  ,       ,      , 

:Sw>  apijendix,  'or  notes  relating  to  tlie  n'lx.rtuiL'  nt  nraireic  aiM  niliial 
materials  acuuired  liv  exchange  or  l..,rlcr  oi  aL-nctiltur  1   .  nniiiKMlHir-.. 


NoTF..— Fipurcs  are  rountlc*!  and  may  im!  .ill  ni  int  ils. 


Tuu.k;;.       C'irildihus,    .-^Incl- !"'!•■  i/nifhinj    ,»,./'(//'    O  ftr<   nf  Civil  n  iid  [hfenat    Mobil,  :<il  m,, ,   Mut    I'JUl 


KXI'I    \N  \  II  '!> '■>      M'TES 


llir    (nut.  1.1    nf   ih' 


'p:i.'ii-. 


r.t    fi  a.'-iMi    f''!    i.'lu  r 


unil^ 


The  Oilier  of  Civil  ami   Defeii.M'  .Mobilization  defuii 
PS  follows: 
Commo<iity.— Com[¥)sile  groups  of  many  dithreiil  items 
I'nit  of  measure.  — Shown  only  for  engineering  supply  unit  = 

composite  groups.  ,  .  , 

Inventory-quantity.  — Shown  only  for  one  item,  namely,  enym.riinu'  siipp!\   

It  is  not  feasible  to  furnish  (juantitv  fiirures  on  the  other  commodity  trouis  N  cause 
they  arc  composite  groups  of  many  ditTerent  items.  To  report  iinaiitities.  it  wnuM 
tie  necessary  to  list  numerous  different  items. 

Inventory-cost  value  —Dollar  value  figures  on  commodities  in  the  stocki.i.e  nvcii- 
tory  essentially  reflect  their  actual  cost.  The  stockpile  inventory  is  generalh  uuc- 
rnented  by  ac<|uisltion  of  (lovernment  excess  i>roi)erty  without  reimbiirsi'miiit  to  tlir 
several  holdine  aceiicies.  The  valu.'  a>siKned  to  thes.-  materials  is  1  >  nriirinal  a.  ()Iiim- 
tion  cost  itkni)«ii    ■■1>  rslimateil  current  market  value  of  iti  n;-  in  MiPiUir  comlil.on.  or 


i  .ivi  rage  unit  cost  of  iHentital  or  simil.n  in  iii>  iiiirdia^td  in  ili.'  oi<n  market  for 
stockiuluiL'.  CiiiViTiiment  evic^.-  pio|«Tt\  a(i|uiiiil  by  rrimburx'imnl  1--  as,sit!n.-d  a 
value  eiilial  to  llir  amount  of  the  fair-salui   ri-iriitiu'-s<-inent  requiri-d. 

.\dju»inieiits  Keprc-ent  invintoi\  priciiiL'  adjiL-tmenf^  reMiltiiiL-  from  recalcuKi 
tiMii  of  fiveil  uverafe  unit  pricis.  tr  m-fi  i-  of  i  oinmoilit  us  lioui  one  (omposite  t!roup 
In  anoihei .  i-tc  .  ilurinL'  the  n:oii'l: 

Aei|u:-ilii>ns  Materials  phiced  in  inventory  during  the  month,  meludint'  return  to 
in\enlory  of  items  previously  released  from  inveniory  lor  reworking,  etc.  \  .;liie 
-t.iteii  in  terms  of  actual  costs  of  the  eommoilitles. 

Disposals.  — Materials  removeij  from  in\intory  durinu  tlie  month,  including  item- 
relen.sed  from  inventory  for  revicrking,  etc.  \  aiiie.s  .sho\Mi  aie  ba.sed  on  nveraL'e  unit 
eosts.  ,  J  , 

Inventory  at  cnil  of  month.  Closing  inventory  after  transutions  lor  ttie  monili 
have  been  applied  to  the  Inventory  at  the  U  jinninL'  of  il..  nionili. 


[In  thou-  Hid--) 


Comniodlly 


Engineering  stockpile  (engine  generators,  pumjxs, 
chlorlnators.  purifiers,  pipe  and  fittings). 

Chemical  and  biologiciil  equ'I'me"' 

Radiological  equipment 


Total,  civil  defense  stockpile,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization. 


T'nit  of  meisure 


Inventoi  v,  beginning  of 
month.  .May  1,  l!».l 


Transactioivs  during  the  month 


Adjustments 


Quant  ny 


lO-milc  units. 


(■> 


Cost  value  '    (.^uan- 

I    tuy 


$10.  1*4 

',142 

H,  .-*2 

IV,  71S 


C«;t 
value 


-$13 

J  -,'■) 


-78 


Acquisitions 


Quan- 
tity 


Co-t 
value 


DisjiOsaU 


Inventory,  end  of 

month,  .May  M. 

H«il 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
v.iluc 


Quan- 
tity 


$U 

.■V4f. 
23.^1 


606 


:  Jl 

'  12 

i,">7 


('; 


Ciisi 

value 


0    


$10.  1*»3 

l,27l 

K,  701 

20.  n;.') 


1  I^ss  than  500. 
■  .Accounting  adjustments. 

'  Inventory  writeoff.  ,  ,    ,     .       .^,,^- 

•  Consists  of  grants  to  other  Fcieral  agenda.-  and  the  States  of  $10.2^),  and  inventory 
writeoIT  of  $1,565. 


md  to  States  of  |46,4'20,  and  Inventory 
Note.- Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 


•  Consist?  of  grants  In  other  Federal  agenc 
writeotT  nf  $10,395. 


1961  -  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  12807 

T.MU.K  1.  '■  Civil  dffensi   imdical  stockpile  inventory  under  the  Departmeni  of  HniUh.  Kduc  ition.  and  Wilfurc,  May  If-ifil 

EXPL.\N.\TOKy    NOTES 

Tb*  Defiaitnii  lit  of  I  b  siltb,  F,  dues  tion.  and  ^^■eIfflre  lirfinf .'  font'  nl  <4  the  columns  fixed  average  ujit  pi  ice-,  liansfi  i.-ofenn  n  <  ditii  <■  frf  ii.  on  rcmposite  prouji  to  anoilur. 

asteUt^s:  removal  of  mat 'rial  for  sampling  during  tpslmg  oi  reworking,  elo.,  duniip  i)ir  month. 

Con  moility     ComjK  -ile  groui  >  C'f  maiiy  diffennl  item.'.  .Acquisitions    Mote  rials  I'lact'd  m  ii,\i  i.ti  i\  <  urn  c  n  ( i.th.  ii. ending  n  v  in  inre- 

Ciii;  of  measure:  Sbiwn  only  for  hospital  functional  unit'-,  ih.!  f.a.-ibi.    ffir  other  menl  and  acqu  silion  of  (Jovemn  ent  e\(i  •.- [  r<  i  i  My 

composite  proups.  Disposals;  Materials  rmaived   from   mviniiiy    i  i:nrr   the  n  ontb      <'(.>-ts  of  <iis- 

liiM'ntory  (o.vt  valu.     'I  !u  dollar  value  figures  in  the  civil  defeiis<'  nadieal  stexkpile  ixi^al.-  an-  (alii.  lale.i  on  b  fiasis  of  tt.e  hm  tasi   ri  i'  [  lue  of  iten  s  in  inveiiKry  nt  the 

inventory  reflect  es.s<nl  lally  the  aveiagi  ai  quisition  cost*  per  unit  of  tl,.  (on.n.odjiics,  Iin:e  of  renoval,     Di>i  os&ls  consist  piii,(i)a;i\  of  ilins  no  l<.nger  suitabli   for  stctk- 


.No  transportation,  del  very,  or  -torage  eost>  are  included. 

AdjU'-tiiK  nts  Kejire  ents  increaM'S  i -f  i  or  de(i.'as<'«  (—  i  of  mater i8i>  in  i  omiLodity 
groups  other  tl  an  iner  a-i  •■  from  aeijuisii  mhi'-  or  dei  reases  from  disjiCiiS  Normally 
(lie.M-  traiisaitlons  umi  i  from  in\intoi\   |  r'l  mg  .eljii>tnicnls  liut   to  rei  aU  illation  ol 


1  inng  duo  to  (It  leiicrhtion  find  of  sen  pksonM.n  i  il  llrough  testing 

lnvenlor\  a;    nd  ol  ironlb    ('iodine  invenlcry  afti  r  irar.'i  < tions  fir  i!.e  n  until  have 
1  ei'i,  :i|  pill  <\  lo  i)i<-  invi  nlor\  al  il'i  t  ej/inniiig  i  '  i)  i   n  oith. 


[In  thous.mds 


Cnil  of  measure 

Inventory. 
month,  .M 

•epinnint'  of 
ay  1.  I',«.l 

Transactions  during  the  month 

Inventor 
month. 

ly 

v,  end  of 
Slav  ;-)l. 

Prop-am  and  commodity 

A<lju?tments            Acquisitions              DisiK>sals 

61 

- 

Quan'  i'  y 

("OVI    V..Ule 

Quail-         Cost         Quan-    |     Cost 
tily          v^lue    1      lity      i    vulue 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

value 
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Appkndix 

r  .s    department  of  agriculture.  commodity 
credit  corporation 

The  price-  'support  program 

Price-support  oiierations  are  carried  out 
under  the  Corporation's  charter  powers  (15 
U.S.C.  714).  in  ccnformtty  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1(49  (7  U.S.C.  14211.  the 
Agricultural  Act  uf  1954  (7  USC.  1741), 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  the  Agrlcultiral  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442),  the  Agricult  iral  Act  of  1958  and  with 
respect  to  certain  'vpes  of  tobacco,  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  28.  1945.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  price  siipport  is  man- 
datory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and 
specific  nonbasic  commodities:  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  buttcrfat.  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  19;'8.  as  producers  of  corn 
voted  in  favor  of  th?  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  corn  authorized  by  that  act.  price 
support  is  mandate  ry  for  barley,  oats.  rye. 
and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohair  is  mandatory  under  the  National 
WcxDl  Act  of  1954,  through  the  marketing  year 
ending  March  31.  1962.  Price  support  for 
other  nonbasic  agr. cultural  commodities  Is 
discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the  price 
of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  supported, 
the  price  of  the  o-.her  must  be  supported 
at  such  level  as  tne  Secretary  determines 
will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
on  the  market.  This  program  may  also  in- 
clude operations  ti  remove  and  dispose  of 
or  aid  in  the  remo'  al  or  disp>osition  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  in 
excess  of  permissib  e  price-support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agieements.  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  in  the  case  of  wool 
and  mohair,  through  incentive  payments 
based  on  marketln,?8.  The  producer's  com- 
modities serve  as  cc  llateral  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limitj^d  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corpora- 
tion looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgage 
collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.    Pur- 
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chase  agreements  generally  are  available  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  loans  are  available. 
By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in 
the  agreement 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expenditures 
is  represented  by  the  disbursements  for 
price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
commodity  acquisitions  under  the  program 
result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  ac- 
quiring the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  USC 
1691 ),  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 
title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August 
19,  1958.  in  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  21.  1959.  with 
regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in  emergency 
areas. 

GENERAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Strategic   and   critical    materials   .stockpiling 
and   related   programs 

1.  National  Stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
tional stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials. GSA  is  responsible  for  makmg  pur- 
chases of  strategic  and  critical  materials  and 
providing  for  their  storage,  security,  and 
maintenance.  These  functions  are  per- 
formed In  accordance  with  directives  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization.  The  act  also  provides 
for  the  transfer  from  other  Government 
agencies  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  such  other 
agencies  and  are  required  to  meet  the  stock- 
pile   objectives    established    by    OCDM.      In 


addition.  GSA  is  responsible  for  disposing 
of  those  strategic  and  critical  materials 
which  OCDM  determines  to  be  no  longer 
needed  for  stockpile  purpK>ses. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in 
DMO  V-7.  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  OfSce 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  December 
19.  1959  (24  F.R.  10309).  Portions  of  this 
order  relate  also  to  Defense  Production  Act 
Inventories. 

2    Tin   Received   From   Federal  Facilities 
Corporation 

Public  Law  608.  84th  Congress  (50  USC 
98  note),  provided,  among  other  things,  for 
the  continuation  of  operation  of  the  Gcv- 
ernment-owned  tin  smelter  at  Texas  City 
Tex  .  from  June  30.  1956,  until  January  31. 
1957.  It  provided  also  that  all  tin  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  by  rea- 
son of  such  extension  should  be  transferred 
to  GSA. 

3  Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  D.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  GSA  is 
authorized  to  make  purchases  of  or  commit- 
ments to  purchase  metals,  minerals,  and 
other  materials,  for  Government  use  or  re- 
sale, in  order  to  expand  productive  capacit> 
and  supply,  and  also  to  store  the  material."^ 
acquired  as  a  result  of  such  purchases  vr 
commitments.  Such  functions  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  programs  certified  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization. 

4  Supplemental  Stockpile 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  ;.ulhoritv 
from  OCDM  (32A  C.F.R.,  ch.  1,  DMO  V-4)'. 
GSA  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
storage  of  materials  placed  In  the  supple- 
mental stockpile.  Section  206  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides 
that  strategic  and  other  materials  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a 
result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be 
transferred    to    the    supplemental    stockpile 
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established  by  section  104(b)  of  the  Agrl- 
cutural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)).  In  addition 
to  the  materials  which  have  been  or  may  be 
so  acquired,  the  materials  obtained  under 
the  programs  established  pursuant  to  the 
Domestic  Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
Columbium-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
ch;ise  Act  of  1956  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195. 
which  terminated  December  31,  1958,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said 
Production  and  Purchase  Act. 

OFl'ICE     or     CIVIL     AND     DEFENSE     MOBILIZATION 

Civil  defense  stockpile  program 
This  stockpiling  program,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  20Uh)  of  Public  Law  920. 
81st  Congress,  as  amended,  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  atUck 
up-DH  the  United  States.  Supplies  and 
equipment  normally  unavailable,  or  lacking 
in  quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  con- 
ditions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations 
in  a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting 
of   general   storage   facilities. 

DEPARTMENT     OF    HEALTH.    EDUCATION.    AND 

WELFARE 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile  program 
As  authorized  under  Public  Law  920,  81st 
Congress,  and  following  the  intent  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1.  1958.  the  Director, 
Oface  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  has 
delegated  responsibility  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  plan 
and  direct  operation  of  the  medical  supply 
portion  of  the  OCDM  stockpile.  The  ware- 
housing of  the  medical  stockpile  Is  prin- 
cipally within  the  OCDM  warehouse  system: 
in  addition,  the  medical  stockpile  Includes  a 
program  designed  to  preposition  emergency 
hc«pltal8  and  other  treatment  units  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation. 

EXPLANATORT  NOTES  RELATING  TO  THE  REPORT- 
ING OF  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 
ACQUIRED  BY  EXCHANGE  OR  BARTER  OF  ACRI- 
CtTLTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Surpl\is  agricultural  commodities  In  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  price-sup- 
port Inventory  may  be  exchanged  or  bartered 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Asslst- 
a.ace  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480),  and  other 
basic  legislation  Including  the  CCC  Charter 
Act.  as  amended,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Excep'  for  small  amounts  which  may  go  to 
the  national  stockpile,  the  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  acquired  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  barter  program  are 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Direct  appropriations  reimburse  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  for  materials  so  trans- 
ferred  from  the   price-support   inventory. 

The  General  Services  Administration  is 
charged  with  the  custody  and  management 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  be- 
comes the  responsible  reporting  agency  when 
title  to  these  bartered  materials  is  placed  in 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  strategic  and 
ctiucal  materials  acquired  by  barter  may 
appear  in  three  inventories,  reflecting  the 
stages  of  the  transfer  of  title. 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
those  to  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration still  has  title,  prior  to  transfer  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

2  The  General  Services  Administration  re- 
ports those  which  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  exchange 
inventory  in  two  parts: 

A.  Materials  for  which  title  Is  "in  transit" 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile. 


B.  Materials  for  which  title  has  passed  to 

the  supplemental  .stockpile. 

STATEMENT     BY     SENATOR     BYRD     OF     VIRGINIA 

The  cost  value  oi  materials  In  nine  Federal 
BtockpUe  Inventories  as  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Office  of  Civil  and  Defcn.se  Mo- 
bilization,     and     Department     of     Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare,  on  May  31.  1961. 
totaled  $15,929,061,000.  May  activity  in 
these  stockpiles  resulted  in  a  net  decrea.se 
of  $52,878,000. 

Net  change  in  these  stockpile  inventories 
reflects  acquisitions,  disposals,  and  adjust - 
ment.s  M.iy  activity  and  end-of-month  to- 
tals tire  summarized: 
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These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  invclved  as  compiled  by  the 
Joint  Committee  en  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Federal   Expenditures. 

STORAGl     AND     HANDLING 

The  report  shews  storage  and  handling 
costs  for  Commodity  Credits  price  support 
inventory  totaled  $41,042,000  for  the  month 
of  May  "  It  should  be  noted  these  storage 
costs  are  for  only  two  of  :  he  nine  stockpiles 
covered  by  the  re]>ort. 

INCREASSS  AND  DECREASES 

The  major  net  decreases  in  cost  value  dur- 
ing May  were  88.')  million  in  corn,  and  $21 
million  in  cotton  This  was  partially  offset 
by  net  increases  of  $22  million  in  milk  and 
butterfat  and  $1C  million  in  grain  sorghum. 

AGRICULTL-RAL    COMMODITIES 

Of  19  agricultural  commodities  In  Com- 
modity Credit's  $7.1  billion  price  support  in- 
ventory on  May  31,  1961,  those  leading  m  cost 
value  include: 

Wheat,  with  1.3  billion  bushels  at  a  cost  of 
$3.2  billion; 

Corn,  with  1.3  billion  bushels  at  a  cost  of 
$2.2  billion:  and 

Grain  sorghum,  with  399  million  hundred- 
weight at  a  cost  jf  $1  billinn. 

STRATEGIC    AMD    CRITICAL     MATERI.\LS 

Strategic  and  critical  material.s  are  shown 
in  six  inventories  totaling  $8.6  billion,  in- 
cluding the  $6.1  billion  national  stockpile  for 
which  itemized  detail  is  classified.  Com- 
bined figures  from  the  other  five  inventories 
show  materials  (in  all  grades  and  forms) 
leading  in  cost  value  as  follows: 

Aluminum,  bauxite,  etc..  with  8  1  million 
tons  at  a  cost  of  t'Sig  million: 

Manganese  (and  ores),  with  5  5  million 
tons  at  a  cost  of  $370  million:  and 

Tvmgsten,  with  84  million  pounds  at  a  cost 
of  $341  million. 

CIVIL     DEFENSE     SUPPLIES     AND     EQUIPMENT 

Supplies  and  e;quiiMnent  In  two  civil  de- 
fense stockpile  Inventories  total  $189  million. 
Nearly  90  percent  is  in  the  medical  stockpile 
valued  at  $169  mtllion. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred,  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    FONG    (for    himself    pnd    Mr 
Long  of  Hawaii)  : 
S.  2267.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  convey  certain   property  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  ENGLE: 
S  2268  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion of  Federal  criminal  law  to  certain  events 
occurring  on  board  aircraft  in  air  commerce; 
Uj  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Engle  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HILL    (for    himself    and    Mr 

S.  2269  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  tlie  establishment 
of  an  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hill  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (fer  himself 
and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
S.  2270.  A  bill  to  amend  section  105  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  transfer 
certain  counties  from  the  western  division 
of  the  western  district  of  Missouri  to  the 
St.  Joseph  division  of  such  district,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey; 
S  2271.  A    bill   for    the   relief   of   Christ os 
Ganniotis;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  2272.  A  bill  to  disclaim  Interest  in  cer- 
tain rights  in  certain  lands  In  the  State  of 
Nevada;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   KERR    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
HILL) : 
S  2273.  A    bill    to    authorize    grants,    con- 
tracts, and  Jointly  financed  cooperative  ar- 
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rangements  for  resea  cb  relating  to  maternal 
and  child  health  ser/lces  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  HART 

S  2274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roland 
Guenther;  to  the  C<'inmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    CAPEHVRT: 

S.  2275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthanasla 
P  Pragou;  to  the  Commltt«e  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MORSE 

S  2276.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  James  Takeo 
Nigo;  and 

S.  2277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Shulchi  Nakagawa;  t<i  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  2278.  A  bill  for  tie  relief  of  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Yu;  to  the  Commi-  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


APPLICATION  OP  FEDERAL  CRIM- 
INAL LAW  TO  CERTAIN  EVENTS 
OCCURRING  ON  BOARD  AIR- 
CRAFT IN  AIR  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mi.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  for  the  application  of  Federal 
criminal  law  to  certain  events  occurring 
on  board  aircraft  i:i  air  commerce. 

As  our  laws  now  ;itand,  a  person  could 
commit  an  assault  jr  even  murder  on  a 
flight  crossing  the  United  States  and  the 
matter  might  be  lied  up  in  litigation 
for  years  while  authorities  tried  to  de- 
termine the  local  jurisdiction  under 
which  the  offense  occurred. 

Recently  an  incident  occurred  that 
points  up  the  urgent  need  for  filling  this 
gap  in  our  Federal  laws.  On  July  8  a 
passenger  on  a  jetLxier  going  west  drew 
a  knife  on  membe :'s  of  the  crew  when 
they  attempted  to  take  a  bottle  of  liquor 
from  him.  When  the  incident  occurred 
the  plane  was  presumably  flying  over 
the  State  of  Nevada.  When  the  plane 
landed  in  Los  Angeles,  Federal  and  local 
authorities  were  unable  to  find  a  crim- 
inal statute  under  which  to  arrest  the 
oflender.  He  was  first  booked  on  sus- 
picion of  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon 
but  the  district  attorney 'ff  ofBce  decided 
it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  an  incident 
taking  plsuie  while  the  plane  was  over 
Nevada.  No  Federal  law  seemed  to  cover 
the  case. 

This  is  just  one  example  but  it  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  dififlculties  that  have 
been  encountered  ia  applying  State  laws 
to  crimes  committed  aboard  aircraft. 
The  problem  is  agi  ravated  because  only 
certain  crimes  ari;  extraditable  under 
State  laws  and  the  apprehending  oflQcials 
are  usually  not  the  officials  of  the  State 
or  jurisdiction  whi-re  the  alleged  crime 
was  committed.  B;.'  making  such  a  crime 
a  Federal  offense,  the  offender  may  be 
apprehended  by  Federal  officials  and  re- 
turned to  the  appropriate  district  for 
trial  by  Federal  law. 

There  is  in  title  18  of  the  United  states 
Code  a  category  of  crimes  identified  as 
being  within  the  special  maritime  or  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
This  jurisdiction  i.s  aimed  primarily  at 
crimes  committed  on  vessels  and  aircraft 
over  the  high  sea^.  The  crimes  embraced 
under  these  provij-ions  include  assault, 


maiming,  murder,  manslaughter,  rob- 
bery, and  attempts  at  committing  mur- 
der or  manslaughter.  The  bill  I  have 
today  introduced  would  extend  the  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
under  title  18  to  these  same  crimes  when 
committed  on  board  an  aircraft  in  flight 
in  air  commerce. 

As  we  move  along  in  the  jet  and  space 
age.  we  are  finding  that  many  of  our 
laws  need  revision  to  keep  pace  with 
the  extraordinary  changes  in  our  way  of 
life.  Let  us  remember  that  in  this  day 
of  jets  a  man  may  pull  a  knife  out  of  its 
sheath  in  the  airspace  over  Nevada  and 
by  the  time  he  completes  his  nefarious 
intentions  he  is  flying  in  the  airspace 
over  California. 

I  ask  that  my  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  urge  that  it  receive  quick  and 
favorable  action. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2268)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for 
the  application  of  Federal  criminal  law 
to  certain  events  occurring  on  board  air- 
craft in  air  commerce,  introduced  by 
Mr.  EIncle,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr],  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  relat- 
ing to  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2269)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hill  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Kerr), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  anu 
Public  Welfare. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Hill  is 
as  follows: 

Departmekt  of  Health. 
Education,  akd  Welfare. 
Washington,  July  12,  1961. 
Thb  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  consideration  a  draft  bill  to  authorize 
the  Surgeon  General  to  establish  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  a  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
and  a  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences.  The  proposed  Institutes  would  be 
similar  In  organizational  character  and  func- 
tion to  the  seven  Institutes  which  are  pres- 
ently contained  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

The  establishment  of  these  two  new  In- 
stitutes would  provide  a  sharper  focus  for 
research  and  training  activities  in  two  vital 


areas — first,  the  broad  fields  of  research  re- 
lating to  child  health  and  human  develop- 
ment and,  secondly,  research  in  the  general 
and  basic  medical  sciences  which  underlie 
all  fields  of  medical  research.  However. 
only  the  first  area  will  require  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  program.  At  the  present  time 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  through 
its  Division  of  General  Medical  Sciences,  Is 
carrying  out  an  extensive  program  of  grants 
for  research  and  research  training  In  the  gen- 
eral and  basic  medical  sciences,  and  the  draft 
bill  would  merely  elevate  an  important  on- 
going program  to  Institute  status. 

The  legislative  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  will  implement 
the  recommendation.  In  your  health  message 
to  the  Congress  on  February  9,  "*  *  •  that 
there  be  established  In  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  a  new  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development, 
which  will  Include  a  Center  for  Research  m 
Child  Health  as  well  as  other  broad-ranging 
health  research  activities  not  now  covered 
by  the  specialized  work  of  the  existing  Instl- 
iutc.<^." 

This  new  Institute  will  provide  a  central 
focus  and  coordinating  point  In  the  fields 
of  research  relating  to  child  health  and  hu- 
man development  similar  to  the  focus  which 
the  existing  Institutes  provide  for  their  re- 
spective disease  areas.  In  spite  of  the  exten- 
sive research  already  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  which  relates  to 
the  problems  of  children  and  youth  and 
the  process  of  human  maturation,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Importance  of  these  problems 
deserves  the  emphasis  of  a  6p>eclal  organiza- 
tional unit  and  the  attention  of  special 
research  and  training  programs.  This  In- 
stitute could  provide  the  basis  for  a  stepped- 
up  program  of  research  Into  such  specific 
problems  as  congenital  malformations.  In- 
fant mortality,  mental  retardation,  and  ma- 
ternal factors  which  relate  to  the  health 
and  development  of  the  child.  There  is 
an  equally  great  need  for  more  research  into 
the  developmental  and  adaptive  processes 
(both  normal  and  abnormal),  beginning 
with  the  reproductive  system  and  then  con- 
tinuing logically  through  the  perinatal  pe- 
riod, infancy,  and  childhood  and  including 
the  processes  of  maturation  (physiological, 
physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  psychologi- 
cal development)  through  adolescence  and 
into  adulthood.  This  type  of  fundamental 
research  is  needed  to  provide  the  basis  for 
specific  advances  in  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  children,  youth,  and  other  age 
groups  in  the  years  to  come  The  research 
program  of  this  Institute  will  also  form  a 
particularly  suitable  setting  for  an  effective 
research  effort  In  the  aging  process.  The 
study  of  aging  Is  a  logical  extension  of  a 
program  which  Is  concerned  with  the  proc- 
esses of  human  development. 

We  do  not  propose  that  this  new  Institute 
take  over  from  other  Institutes  the  study 
of  those  childhood  diseases  which  can  best 
be  undertaken  In  the  context  of  a  total  dis- 
ease category.  For  example,  the  study  of 
leukemia  in  children  would  remain  In  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  would  continue 
to  be  resfKsnsible  for  research  Into  schizo- 
phrenia In  children.  We  believe  that  there 
are  great  research  opportunities  In  the  areas 
described  above  which  will  cx:cupy  the  total 
attentions  of  the  proposed  Institute  and 
which  can  be  undertaken  without  any  harm- 
ful disruption  of  the  current  research  pro- 
grams of  other  Institutes. 

Nor  would  this  legislation  Impinge  upon 
the  authority  of  other  agencies  which  have 
responsibilities  In  the  sphere  of  chUd  health 
and  human  development.  The  draft  bill 
contains  a  specific  provision  which  recog- 
nizes the  existing  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  related  studies  and  Investi- 
gations through  the  Children's  Bureau,  and 
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we  are  submitting  for  your  approval  compan- 
ion legislation  to  clarify  and  expand  this 
authority  of  the  Secretary.  It  Is  our  Inten- 
tion to  have  a  representative  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  advisory  council  which  would  be 
established  to  advise  the  Surgeon  General 
on  the  activities  of  this  new  Institute. 

In  carrying  out  its  functions  the  proposed 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment could  utilize  all  of  the  mecha- 
nisms provided  in  section  301  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  including  grants  for  re- 
search projects  and  direct  conduct  of  re- 
search. In  addition,  the  Institute  could 
support  training  activities  related  to  child 
health  and  human  development,  including 
training  grants,  fellowships,  and  trainee- 
ships.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the  draft 
bill  for  an  advisory  council,  similar  to  the 
national  advisory  councils  associated  with 
the  present  Institutes. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  proposal  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Division  of  General  Medi- 
cal Sciences  into  a  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences  is  made  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  general  and 
basic  medical  sciences  to  the  progress  of 
medical  research.  The  conversion  of  this 
division  into  an  Institute  was  recommended 
by  the  group  of  expert  consultants  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  considering  all 
aspects  of  the  Federal  support  of  research. 
The  program  of  research  and  research  train- 
ing supported  by  the  Division  of  General 
Medical  Sciences  has  increased  both  in  size 
and  importance.  The  elevation  of  the  di- 
vision to  institute  status  is  a  logical  step  in 
the  evolution  of  this  vital  program. 

The  functions  of  the  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences  would  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  Institutes  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  deacribed  above.  The  Surgeon 
General  would  also  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  council  to  advise  on  this 
program. 

An  amendment  to  section  301(d)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  proposed  in 
this  draft  bill  In  order  to  clarify  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  Surgeon  General  to 
make  grants  for  research  training  projects. 
Additional  provisions  included  in  the  draft 
bill  would  authorize  the  Surgeon  General  to 
appoint  advisory  committees  to  provide  ad- 
vice and  consultation  concerning  any  pro- 
grams of  tlie  Public  Health  Service. 

Also  Included  is  an  amendment  exempting 
members  of  councils  and  other  advisory 
groups,  existing  or  prospective,  from  certain 
conflict-of-interest  laws,  except  for  the  pro- 
hibition against  participation  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  on  any  matter  with  respect  to  which 
he  was  directly  connected  as  a  member  and 
except  for  a  prohibition  against  receipt  of 
salary  from  other  than  the  member's  em- 
ployer at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 

We  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  provide  the  Public  Health 
Service  with  new  tools  to  be  used  In  the 
expanding  fight  against  human  disease  and 
disability.  These  proposed  new  Institutes 
would  constitute  a  needed  complement  to 
the  present  significant  efforts  in  this  fight. 
Faithfully   yours, 

Abraham  RiBicorr, 

Secretary. 


prices  and  farm  income,  to  increase 
farmer  participation  in  the  development 
of  farm  programs,  to  adjust  supplies  of 
agricultural  coiimiodities  in  line  with  the 
requirements  therefor,  to  improve  dis- 
tribution and  expand  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  Uberalize  and  ex- 
tend farm  credit  services,  to  protect  the 
interest  of  con{;umers.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1961— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bart- 
LKTT.  Mr.  Chavez,  and  Mr.  Douglas) 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(S.  1643)   to  improve  and  protect  farm 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO 
LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION 

BILL 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R  7208) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment,  namely;  Page  9.  line  2; 

"The  second  proviso  In  the  paragraph  re- 
lating to  the  authority  of  Senators  to  re- 
arrange the  basic  salaries  of  employees  In 
their  respective  offices,  which  appears  in  ihe 
Legislative  Branch  Appropn;itlan  Act.  1947. 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  60f  i  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'Provided  further.  That  no  salary 
shall  be  fixed  in  a  Senator's  office  under  thi.s 
section  at  a  br.sic  rate  of  more  than  $5,100 
per  annum,  except  that  (1)  the  salary  of  one 
employee  may  be  fixed  at  a  basic  rate  of  i>ot 
more  than  «6,540  per  annum,  (2)  tlie  salary 
of  cne  employee  may  be  fixed  at  a  basic  rate 
of  not  more  than  $8,040  per  annum.  (3)  the 
salary  of  one  employee  may  be  fixed  at  a 
basic  rate  of  rot  more  than  $8,460  per  an- 
num, and  (4)  the  salary  of  one  employee 
may  be  fixed  at  a  basic  rate  of  not  more 
than  $8,880  per  annum." 

Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  <H.R.  7208  >  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

•  For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  tlie  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  X\1  frr 
the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HR 
7208)  making  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing amendment,  namely:  Page  9,  line  16; 

'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  funds  available  for  the  payment  of 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  members 
of  committees  of  the  Senate  may  hereafter 
be  used  for  payment.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  of  such  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  Members  for  offirial 
travel  on  committee  business  performed  at 
any  time  subsequent  to  July  12,  1960,  re- 
gardless of  place  of  departure  or  destina- 
tion." 

Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,   to  House  bill  H.R.   7208,   making 


appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered  to   lie   on    the   table   and    to   be 

printed. 

iPor  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  SUud- 
Ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suipend  paragraph  4  of  rvile  XVI  for  the 
purpo.se  of  propo.sing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7208) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
.imeiidmci.t,  namely,  page  10.  line  1:      ^ 

•The  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  is 
l^cteafter  made  available  for  the  payment  of 
mileage,  to  be  computed  at  10  cents  per  mile 
by  the  nearest  usual  route,  between  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  and  a  point  m 
the  home  State  of  the  Senator  Involved,  for 
not  to  exceed  four  round  trips  originating 
and  terminating  In  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  made  by  employees  in  each  Sen- 
ator's office  in  any  fi.Tal  year,  such  payment 
to  be  made  only  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  Senator  containing  a  certification,  by 
such  Senator,  that  such  travel  was  per- 
formed in  line  of  official  duty,  but  the  mile- 
age allowed  for  any  such  trip  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  round  trip  mileage  by  the  nearest 
r.sual  route  between  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  residence  city  of  the 
Senator  Involved. " 

Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  H.R.  7208.  maldng 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Keating,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  was  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  2189)  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Federal  Administrative  Practice  and  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  corps  of  hearing  com- 
missioners and  for  other  purposes,  and 
it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954,  RELATING  TO 
STIMULATION  OF  ACTIVITY  IN 
THE  METAL  MINING  AND 
COAL  MINING  INDUSTRIES— AD- 
DITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  14.  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  Morton,  Bible,  Ran- 
dolph. Moss,  and  Goldwater  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
2249)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating growth,  activity,  and  employment 
in  the  metal  mining  and  coal  mining 
industries,  introduced  by  Mr,  BEirNFrr 
on  July  14,1961. 
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NOTICE  OF  JOINT  HEARING  BY  IN- 
TERIOR AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 
COMMITTEES  ON  S,  1629  AND  8. 
2246,  RELATING  TO  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES AND  RWER  BASIN 
PLANNING 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  iiiformation  of 
the  Senate  that  on  July  26  at  10  ajn.. 
m  room  3110,  New  Senate  OflBce  Build- 
ing, there  will  be  a  ioint  hearing  by  the 
Interior  and  Public  Works  Committees 
on  S.  1629  and  S.  2246,  measures  involv- 
ing water  resource  s  and  river  basin 
planning. 

This  hearing  will  rte  in  lieu  of  the  pre- 
vious one  scheduler  for  July  14  which 
was  canceled  after  President  Kennedy 
submitted  his  communicat'on  on  water 
resources  planninrr.  Government  wit- 
nesses only  will  be  heard  at  this  time. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorial  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  print  ?d  in  the  Record,  as 
fellows: 

By  Mr    HICKEY: 

Articic  eutitled  •'N-Bomb-  Ider.l  V.>apon 
for  Defens^f  written  by  Senator  Dodd  and 
published  in  U.S.  Ne*-s  &  World  Report  for 
July  17.  1961. 

By  Mr.  HARTKS: 

Article  entitled  ■  N-Bomb:  Ideal  Weapon 
For  Defense."  wrilter  by  Senator  Dodd  and 
published  In  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
July  17.  1961:  also  ai  article  entitled  "The 
Case  for  Atomic  Testing  By  United  States." 
written  by  Representative  Holifieu)  and 
published  in  U.S.  News  A:  World  Report 
July  17,  1»61. 


BERLIN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  Arma- 
geddon looms  befo:-e  the  world  Evil — 
the  evil  of  communism — is  arrayed 
against  man's  free<ilom  Peril  continues 
to  mount. 

The  people  of  U.e  United  States  are 
united,  without  equivocation,  behind 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Khrushchev  s  demjinds  on  Berlm  may. 
indeed,  as  the  Pre;idenl  of  the  United 
States  has  said,  lesid  to  highly  danger- 
ous developments  vhich  could  endanger 
and  engulf  milhonj  of  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  despair  in 
America.  There  is  courage;  there  is  re- 
solve— the  same  resolve  which  has  ever 
motivated  the  American  f>eople  m  times 
of  crisis.  America  holds  high  the  ban- 
ner of  freedom,  and  by  her  side  are  the 
governments  and  the  peoples  of  free  na- 
tions in  every  clime.  The  President's 
message  to  the  Kremlin  is  vigorously 
echoed  in  London  and  Paris. 

Let  the  rulers  O-  the  Kremlm  clearLv 
understand  our  fi m  resolve,  as  enim- 
ciated  by  Presiden*  Kermedy.  Let  them 
make  no  miscalculation;  let  them  make 
no  mistake.  We  s  lall  continue  to  stand 
by  our  honorable  commitments  to  the 
free  peoples  of  Berlin. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY   COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  St-nate 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business.  Senate  bill  2043. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  ther.?  ob- 
jection?   The  Chair  hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  S<;nate 
resumed  tlac  consideration  of  the;  bill 
S.  2043>  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
U:ie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Aiximic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  ar.d  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  is 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JkLANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  tlie 
roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ordcT  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
'eclion.  i I  IS  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  HERBERT  CLAIBORNE 
PELL 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  death 
has  come  suddenly,  unexpectedly  to  a 
distinguished  American — the  beloved 
father  of  my  colleague.  Senator  Pill. 

Herbert  Claiborne  Pell  passed  away 
yesterday  at  Munich,  Germany.  He  had 
been  guiding  his  grandson  and  name- 
sake on  a  tour  of  the  lands  made  familiar 
to  Mr.  Pell  through  his  years  of  service 
as  Minister  for  his  country. 

A  Member  of  Congress  m  his.  owm 
name  in  the  66th  Congress,  the  father  of 
my  colleague  was  a  public  sen'ant  whose 
labors  were  national  and  international 
in  scope  and  neighborly  in  beneficence. 

In  his  77  years  of  unselfish  activ:,ty,  he 
earned  rich  recognition  from  his  party, 
his  country,  and  from  grateful  nations  in 
appreciation  of  his  statesmanlike,  schol- 
arly, and  humane  efforts. 

Born  February  16,  1884,  Mr.  Pell  was 
educated  at  Pomfret  School,  ther.  Har- 
vard University,  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, to  both  of  which  he  has  re':umed 
as  occasional  lecturer.  Prom  11)37  to 
1941  he  was  U.S.  Minister  to  Poitugal; 
then  Minister  to  Hungary  until  Novem- 
ber 30,  1942,  after  he  had  received  the 
Hungarian  declaration  of  war.  He  then 
served  as  U.S.  representative  on  tt.e  War 
Crimes  Commission  from  1943  to  1945. 
In  this  capacity  the  crimes  against  the 
Jews  especially  appalled  his  seiise  of 
justice  and  humai^ty. 


Por  his  work  on  the  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission there  were  conferred  on  him  the 
honors  of  the  White  Lion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  the  grade  of  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  of  Prance.  Portugal 
had  bestowed  upon  him  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Christ. 

The  most  recent  of  his  honors  was  to 
be  appointed  Honorary  Consultant  m 
French  Bibhography  to  the  Library  of 
Congress.  In  his  days  on  the  Hill.  Mr. 
Pell  had  served  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library.  For  his  educational 
v.ork  the  French  Government  had  dec- 
orated him  Officier  d'lnstruction  Pub- 
iiqu-^.  In  1948.  Mr.  Pell  presented  the 
Libra '-7  v.ith  a  selection  of  fine  books 
from  his  jjersonal  hbrary.  This  was  m 
the  pattern  of  his  lifelong  devotion  to 
edu:ation,  literature,  and  good  neighbor- 
line.s?-:.  By  personal  gift,  the  Pell  home 
at  Ise.vport  is  now  a  Catholic  school. 

il.e  cause  of  world  peace  continued  to 
command  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pell  through 
the  years,  and  he  was  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  solidarity  and  negotiations  for 
disarmament  to  avert  world  confiict. 

Herbert  Claiborne  Pell  has  been  no 
stranger  to  the  Hill  smce  tlie  advent  of 
his  son  fs  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  It  has  been  Uie  good  fortune 
of  many  of  ilie  Senators  to  meet  him  and 
to  enjoy  at  firsthand  the  character  of  the 
gentleman,  scholar,  and  diplomat,  whom 
we  in  Rhode  Island  have  knowTi  as  the 
good  neighbor  and  gentle  friend. 

He  had  pardonable  pride  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  family  spirit  of  public 
.service.  The  life  and  labors  of  Herbert 
Claiborne  Pell  could  well  be  an  example 
and  inspiration  to  all  Americans  who  see 
Uieir  country  as  part  and  partner  in  a 
world  where  human  dignity  and  human 
decency  are  the  goals  of  honest  men. 

To  my  esteemed  colleague.  Senator 
Pell,  to  Mrs.  Pell  and  family,  and  to  all 
near  and  dear  to  the  departed,  I  extend 
my  sincerest  sympathy  m  their  great 
loss  and  deep  sorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  in 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  relative  to 
the  passing,  late  yesterday,  of  the  father 
of  our  beloved  and  outstanding  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  !Mr.  Pell].  I  know  what  a  loss 
this  will  mean  to  the  junior  Sena- 
ator  from  Rhode  Island,  because  m 
this  instance  it  is  really  a  case  of  "like 
father,  like  son."  There  was  much 
in  the  way  of  parallelism  in  the  lives 
of  the  two  that  was  outstanding, 
and  both  have  contributed  mightily 
to  the  welfare  of  their  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  may  be  ofBcially  ex- 
cused from  attendance  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  the  obligations  imposed  on  him 
by  the  passing  of  his  father. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  extend  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Pell.  Sr.,  and  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  his  family  our 
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extreme  sympathy  and  condolences,  and 
pray  that  his  soul  will  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  identify  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  Mon- 
tana in  extending  condolences  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  Pell  family.  I  am  very 
fond  of  our  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pill].  I  join  in  the  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  in  the  sense  of  deep 
personal  loss  in  the  death  of  his  father. 


P 


TEXTILE  MEETING  AT  GENEVA 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very  im- 
portant matter  which  is  taking  place 
today  in  Geneva,  where  representatives 
of  the  leaders  in  the  textile  industry 
from  many  countries,  including  our  own, 
together  with  State  Department  repre- 
sentatives and  observers  from  many 
countries,  are  meeting  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  to  rationalize  the  question  of 
concentrated  imports  of  textiles. 

The  question  of  textile  imports  is  a 
major  problem  in  our  country,  and  I 
have  strongly  urged  upon  the  Congress 
that  we  adopt  measures  of  adjustment 
and  assistance  which  will  deal  with  the 
problem  of  concentrated  imports,  rather 
than  the  imposition  of  quotas. 

It  is  because  I  stand  here  with  those 
who  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  idea  of 
expanding  trade  for  the  world  that  I 
think  I  have  the  right  to  speak  today. 
I  urge  upon  the  nations  who  are  meet- 
ing at  Geneva,  especially  those  nations 
who  are  responsible  for  the  concentrated 
imports  in  textiles,  to  agree  to  voluntary 
quotas,  because,  whatever  I  may  think 
or  whatever  others  like  me  may  think, 
the  situation  is  one  of  real  seriousness. 
It  would  be  a  big  blow  to  the  trade  of 
the  world,  and  to  our  own  export  trade, 
if  we  were  driven  to  impose  quotas  or 
use  other  restrictive  devices.-  Yet  that 
is  a  real  danger,  and  the  problem  can 
be  dealt  with  in  a  constructive,  states- 
manlike way  if  there  will  be  an  effort 
to  come  to  an  accommodation  at  the 
conference  at  Geneva. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  counsel 
will  prevail,  not  as  a  counsel  of  reason, 
but  as  one  of  self-interest,  because,  if  it 
does  not  prevail,  a  dangerous  situation 
will  confront  world  trade. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  know 
how  he  feels  about  the  whole  panorama 
of  imports  and  exports.  I  know  of  his 
deep  interest  in  the  international  affairs 
of  our  country,  and  what  this  question 
of  trade  means  to  our  foreign  policy  and 
what  it  means  on  the  domestic  level  also. 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  decline  of  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry,  which  has  taken 
place  over  the  past  10  years,  as  a  result 
of  the  release  of  a  tremendous  influx  of 
imports  from  friendly  nations,  that 
those  nations  will  appreciate  the  predic- 
ament of  the  American  textile  industry 
and  go  along  with  the  idea  of  voluntary 


quotas,  so  we  will  not  be  forced  to  im- 
pose more  restrictive  measures. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  Although  there 
may  be  arguments  about  the  facts  and 
figures,  in  which  I  myself  have  engaged, 
these  are  the  facts  of  life,  and  it  would 
be  much  better  to  ti-y  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  of  self-interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  an  arti- 
cle on  the  textile  meeting  at  Geneva 
which  appeared  in  today's  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  July  18,  1961] 
Textile  Meeting  Opens  at  Geneva:  Inter- 
national Trade  Talks  by  Leaders  of  In- 
dustry are  Ukderwat;  GATT  Acts  as 
Sponsor;  Conference  Urged  by  United 
States  Seeks  Agreements  on  Levels  of 
Exports 

Geneva,  July  17. — Leaders  in  the  textile 
industry  from  many  countries  gathered  here 
today  for  the  opening  of  the  International 
Textile  Conference,  a  major  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  nations  gravely  concerned 
over  the  flow  of  manufactured  textiles  be- 
tween nations. 

The  meeting,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).  is  one  of  statesmen  more  than  of 
industry  spokesmen.  The  US.  delegation 
includes  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  State,  as  well  as  of  the  textile  industry, 
and  there  are  many  observers  from  coun- 
tries not  taking  a  direct  part  In  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  opening  sessions  were  held  behind 
closed  doors,  and  there  was  no  conununlque 
of  the  type  usually  Issued  when  international 
conferences  take  up  big  problems.  A  con- 
ference spokesman  said  that  the  only  open- 
ing statements  were  short  and  of  a  pre- 
liminary nature,  and  that  was  all  that  came 
out  of  the  gathering. 

UNITED     STATES     SEEKING     ACCORD 

The  United  States  is  hoping  for  an  accord 
that  would  make  selling  easier  for  Its  Amer- 
ican producers  In  their  own  country.  There 
Is  pressure  on  U.S.  manufacturers  in  their 
own  domestic  markets  because  producers 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Japan,  among  others,  can 
ship  low-cost  manufactured  goods  to  the 
United  States  for  sale  at  lower  prices  than 
goods  made  in  America. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  wants 
to  assure  these  low-cost  countries  of  ex- 
panding markets  to  further  their  economic 
development.  The  dilemma  is  that  this  ob- 
jective Is  sought  without  causing  disruptive 
effects  on  other  producers  that  would  bring 
about  retaliatory  restrictions  on  trade. 

A  preliminary  document  Issued  before 
today's  meeting  said  thai  the  conference 
would  aim  through  International  action  to 
accomplish  these  objectives: 

To  Increase  significantly,  for  the  low-cost 
producers,  access  to  markets  now  subject 
to  import  restrictions. 

To  maintain  orderly  access  to  markets 
where  restrictions  are  not  now  maintained. 

To  obtain  from  exporting  countries  a 
measure  of  restraint  in  their  export  policy  in 
order  to  avoid  disruptive  effects  in  import 
markets. 

CHAIRMAN    ELECTED 

At  the  opening  session,  Eric  Windham 
White,  executive  secretary  of  GATT,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  meeting,  whose 
stated  purpose  is  to  take  up  problems  of 
trade  In  cotton  textiles.  His  election  had 
been  proposed  by  the  United  States. 


The  United  States  had  asked  tliat  the 
meeting  be  held  with  the  twin  purposes  of 
persuading  other  Industrially  advanced 
countries  to  accept  more  finished  cotton 
goods  from  underdeveloped  countries  and 
from  Japan,  while  persuading  such  coun- 
tries not  to  flood  the  markets  accepting  their 
output  to  the  harm  of  local  producers. 

Attending  the  talks.  In  addition  to  the 
United  States,  are  representatives  of  Aus- 
tralia. Austria,  Britain,  Canada,  Spain,  India, 
Japan,  Pakistan,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  five 
of  the  six  member  countries  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  These  are  Prance.  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, with  Luxembourg  not  present.  The 
Common  Market  Commission  also  Is  repre- 
sented. 

In  addition,  requests  to  be  represented  by 
observers  were  accepted  from  Brazil,  Den- 
mark. Greece,  Norway.  Switzerland,  Tur- 
key, and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  heads  the  U.S.  group. 
Mr  Ball  in  re-^ent  days  has  traveled  to  the 
F.'.r  Ea«t  and  to  a  number  of  European  cap- 
itals to  help  prepare  for  the  session,  which 
is  scheduled  to  last  until  Friday. 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  ON  AFRICAN 
ENVOYS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  news- 
paper article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  14.  1961.  headed  "Soviet  Mocks 
United  States  on  African  Envoys." 

The  article  shows  the  way  in  which 
Soviet  propagandists  exploit  the  slight- 
est scintilla  of  publicized  racial  tension 
in  the  United  States,  enabling  the  So- 
viets to  blow  it  up  and  give  it  some  color- 
ability  of  truth  and  undermine  us  in 
the  decisive  and  neutralist  areas  of  the 
world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Soviet    Mocks    United    States    on    Atkican 

Envoys — Exploits     Racial    Incidents    in 

PRorAGANDA   Campaign 

(By    Seymour    Topping) 

Moscow.  July  13.— A  Maryland  restaurant 
unwittingly  supplied  the  Soviet  Union  today 
with  another  propaganda  missile  in  the 
Communist  campaign  to  win  over  the  peo- 
ples of  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  story  of  how  a  roadside  restaurant 
refused  service  to  Adam  Malick  Sow.  Ambas- 
sador from  Chad,  because  he  Is  a  Negro,  was 
broadcast  by  the  Moscow  radio  to  the  un- 
committed countries  of  the  world. 

The  broadcast  did  not  mention  that  the 
Stute  Department  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
had  apologized  to  the  African  diplomat  for 
the  incident,  which  occurred  on  June  26. 

This  was  typical  of  the  way  Soviet  propa- 
gandists exploit  almost  every  publicized  In- 
stance of  racial  discrimination  In  the  United 
States. 

SIGNIFIC\NT    IMPACT 

In  the  opinion  of  African,  Asian,  and  Latin 
American  diplomats  here,  reports  of  this 
kind  often  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
opinion  in  their  countries.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  there  was  enough  truth  in  Soviet 
reporting  of  racial  discrimination  in  the 
United  States  to  make  credible  frequent 
cases  of  propaganda  distortions. 

Izvestla,  the  Government  newspaper,  chose 
the  occasion  of  the  current  visit  to  Moscow 
of  President  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  for 
an  illustrated  article  on  discrimination 
against  African  and  Asian  diplomats  and 
students  In  the  United  States. 
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On  the  front  page  of  Izvestla  were  two 
photos  showing  the  beaming  President  of 
Ghana  being  warmly  greeted  and  feted  by 
Premier  Khrushchev,  and  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev. Soviet  President. 

On  an  Inside  page  were  two  other  photos. 
One  purported  to  show  some  U.S.  youngsters 
beating  the  9-year-old-son  of  the  Third 
Secretary  of  the  Ghanaian  Embassy  In  Wash- 
ington. The  U.S.  children  were  said  by 
Izvestla  to  have  "received  appropriate  educa- 
tion from  racist  families." 

The  other  photo  was  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  taken  of  an  African  student  from 
Kenya  who  Is  attending  a  university  In  the 
United  States.  He  Is  shown  defiantly  stand- 
ing under  a  tree  bearing  a  sign  that  says 
"this  Is  a  white  area  " 

us.    HYPOCRISY    CHARGED 

The  Izvestla  article  charged  that  U.S. 
authorities  did  not  want  to  fight  racial  dis- 
crimination. "Moreover,  they  themselves  In 
Xact  stir  up  passions  although  they  hypocriti- 
cally swear  friendship  for  the  peoples  of 
Africa."  Izvestla  said.  "That  is  why  de- 
mands are  becoming  louder  about  the 
necessity  for  transferring  the  capital  of  the 
United  Nations  from  New  York  to  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  neutral  countries." 

Jeerlngly  referring  to  the  Unlt«d  States  as 
"the  most  democratic  country  of  the  world," 
Izvestla  said  It  was  curious  that  the  State 
L»epartment  had  found  it  necessary  to  or- 
ganize a  special  section  to  deal  with  In- 
stances of  racial  discrimination  against 
African  and  Asian  diplomats. 

The  Soviet  Oovernment  limits  the  pos- 
sibility of  Incidents  In  Moscow  Involving 
foreign  diplomats  by  segregating  them  In 
special  housing.  Diplomats,  Including  Afri- 
cans and  Asians,  live  In  blocs  of  flats  or 
embassies  provided  by  the  Government. 
Militiamen  who  are  posted  at  entrances 
screen   all   Russians   entering   the   premises. 

African  and  Asian  diplomats  generally  are 
given  preferential  treatment  in  Government- 
run  restaurants  and  hotels  here.  There  have 
been  no  reported  incidents  recently. 

ATTEND    SPECIAL    SCHOOL 

Until  a  year  ago.  when  Prlendship  Univer- 
sity was  founded,  African  and  Asian  students 
were  enrolled  In  regular  Soviet  universities. 
They  now  attend  Friendship  University  In 
Moscow  with  students  from  other  countries 
and  a  number  of  selected  Soviet  students. 

In  past  years  there  have  been  Isolated  In- 
stances In  which  African  students  com- 
plained, after  having  left  the  country,  of 
discrimination  In  Soviet  universities.  One 
such  case  Involved  a  Nigerian  student. 
TheophlUs  Chukuemeko  Okonkwo,  who 
wrote  several  newspaper  articles  last  year 
charging  racial  bias  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Okonkwo  subsequently  was  denounced 
by  the  Soviet  press.  He  was  charged  with 
having  carried  on  siibverslve  work  for  the 
United  States.  It  was  stated  that  he  had 
been  expelled  nft«r  falling  to  pass  a  single 
examination  In  2  vears. 


THE   AMERICAN  INDIAN 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  some  days 
ago  I  inserted  in  the  Record  seven  ar- 
ticles regarding  the  American  Indian 
Chicago  Conference.  Those  articles  re- 
flected some  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  Indians  attending  the  Chicago  con- 
ference. 

I  have  now  received  a  copy  of  the 
printed  declaration  of  Indian  purpose 
which  was  formulated  at  the  Chicago 
conference.  I  wish  to  commend  this 
declaration  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
study  the  document  with  great  care. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  two  sections  from  the  declara- 
tion of  Indian  purpose:  the  creed  and 
the  concluding  statement.  I  believe 
these  sections  express  the  attitude  the 
American  Indians  ask  of  the  American 
p>eople  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
considering  their  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CowcLUBiNG  Statement 

To  complete  our  declaration,  we  point  out 
that  In  the  be^nnlng  the  people  of  the  New 
World,  called  Indians  by  accident  of  geogra- 
phy, were  possessed  of  a  continent  and  a 
way  of  life.  In  the  course  of  many  life- 
times, our  people  had  adjusted  to  every  cli- 
mate and  condition  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
torrid  zones.  In  their  livelihood  and  family 
relationships,  their  ceremonial  observances, 
they  reflected  the  diversity  of  the  physical 
world  they  occxipled. 

The  conditions  In  which  Indians  live  to- 
day reflect  a  world  in  which  every  basic 
aspect  of  life  has  been  transformed.  Even 
the  physical  world  is  no  longer  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  determining  where  and 
under  what  conditions  men  may  live.  In 
region  after  region.  Indian  groups  found 
their  means  of  existence  either  totally  de- 
stroyed or  materially  modified.  Newly  in- 
troduced diseases  swept  away  or  reduced 
regional  populations.  These  changes  were 
followed  by  major  shifts  in  the  Internal  life 
of  tribe  and  family. 

The  time  came  when  the  Indian  people 
were  no  longer  the  masters  of  their  situa- 
te on  Their  life  ways  survived  subject  to 
the  will  of  a  dominant  sovereign  power. 
This  is  said,  not  in  a  spirit  of  complaint; 
we  understand  that  in  the  lives  of  all  na- 
tions of  people,  there  are  times  of  plenty  and 
times  of  famine.  But  we  do  speak  out  in 
a  plea  for  understanding. 

When  we  go  before  the  American  people, 
as  we  do  In  this  declaration,  and  ask  for 
material  assistance  in  developing  our  re- 
sources and  developing  our  opportunities, 
we  pose  a  moral  problem  which  cannot  be 
left  unamswered.  For  the  problem  we  raise 
affects  the  standing  which  our  Nation  sus- 
tains before  world  opinion. 

Our  situation  cannot  be  relieved  by  appro- 
priated funds  alone,  though  It  Ls  equally 
obvious  that  without  capital  investment  and 
funded  services,  solutions  will  be  delayed. 
Ncx-  will  the  passage  of  time  lessen  the  com- 
plexities which  beset  a  people  moving  to- 
ward new  meaning  and  purpose. 

The  answers  we  seek  are  not  commodities 
to  be  ptirchased,  neither  are  they  evolved 
automatically  through  the  passing  of  time. 

The  effort  to  place  social  adjustment  on 
a  money-time  Interval  scale  which  has  char- 
acterized Indian  administration,  has  re- 
sulted in  unwanted  pressure  and  frustration. 

When  Indians  speak  of  the  continent  they 
yielded,  they  are  not  referring  only  to  the 
loss  of  some  millions  of  acres  In  real  estate. 
They  have  In  mind  that  the  land  6upp>orted 
a  universe  of  things  they  knew,  valued,  and 
loved. 

With  that  continent  gone,  except  for  the 
few  poor  parcels  they  still  retain,  the  basis 
of  life  Is  precariously  held,  but  they  mean  to 
hold  the  scraps  and  parcels  as  earnestly  as 
any  small  nation  or  ethnic  group  was  ever 
determined  to  hold  to  identity  and  survival. 

What  we  ask  of  America  is  not  charity,  not 
paternalism,  even  when  benevolent.  We  ask 
only  that  the  nature  of  our  situation  be  rec- 
ognized and  made  the  basis  of  policy  and 
action . 

In  short,  the  Indians  ask  for  assistance, 
technical  and  financial,  for  the  time  needed, 
however  long  that  may  be,  to  regain  in  the 
America  of  the  space  age  some  measure  of  the 


adjustment    they    enjoyed    u   the    original 
possessors  of  their  native  land. 


Ckeeo 

We  believe  in  the  inherent  right  of  all 
people  to  retain  spiritual  and  cultural  values, 
and  that  the  free  exercise  of  these  values  is 
necessary  to  the  normal  development  of  any 
people.  Indians  exercised  this  Inherent 
right  to  live  their  own  lives  for  thousands 
of  years  before  the  white  man  came  and  took 
their  lands.  It  Is  a  more  complex  world  in 
which  Indians  live  today,  but  the  Indian  peo- 
ple who  first  settled  the  New  World  and 
built  the  great  civilizations  which  only  now 
?re  being  dug  out  of  the  past,  long  ago 
demonstruted  that  they  could  master  com- 
plexity. 

We  believe  that  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  America  show  that  the  Indian  has 
been  subjected  to  duress,  undue  influence, 
unwarranted  pressures,  and  policies  which 
have  produced  uncertainty,  frustration,  and 
despair.  Only  when  the  public  understands 
these  conditions  and  Ls  moved  to  take  action 
toward  the  formulation  and  adoption  of 
sound  and  consistent  policies  and  programs 
will  these  destroying  factors  be  removed  and 
the  Indian  resume  his  normal  growth  and 
make  his  maximum  contribution  to  modern 
society. 

We  believe  in  the  future  of  a  greater 
America,  an  America  which  we  were  first  to 
love,  where  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  will  be  a  reality.  In  such  a  future, 
with  Indians  and  all  other  Americans  co- 
operating, a  cultural  climate  will  be  created 
In  which  the  Indian  people  will  grow  and 
develop  as  members  d  a  free  society. 


REPEAL  OF  TAX  EXEMPT  STATUS 
OF  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
to  rep>eal  the  tax-exempt  status  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
industrial  development. 

That  bill.  S.  2042,  would  strike  sharply 
at  an  insidious  form  of  modern-day 
piracy,  the  luring  of  industry  from  one 
area  to  another  with  community-built, 
tax-free  plants,  financed  by  municipal 
bonds. 

Since  I  introduced  the  bill  I  have  been 
interested  to  note  a  growing  feeling  in 
many  responsible  circles  that  this  prac- 
tice not  Mily  is  unethical,  but  it  also 
holds  many  dangers. 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association, 
for  example,  has  sharply  attacked  this 
industrial  piracy,  declaring  that  "it  is 
poor  policy  to  use  public  credit  for  pri- 
vate  industrial  facilities." 

In  reporting  the  action  of  the  IBA 
the  June  19  issue  of  Barron's  Weekly 
summed  up  the  dangers  of  what  it  calls 
trespassing,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  IBA  has  "taken  a  firm  stand 
on  behalf  of  the  national  interest." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  BaiTon's  Weekly  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  growing  body  of  opinion 
against  the  use  of  municipal  bonds  for 
industrial  piracy,  there  has  been  an 
even  more  significant  development. 
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In  my  earlier  remarks  to  the  Senate 
I  pointed  out  that  the  real  tragedy  fell 
upon  the  himdreds  and  thousands  of 
workers  who  are  left  behind,  Jobless, 
when  their  companies  succumb  to  the 
bait  and  move  out. 

In  many  cases,  these  workers  have 
put  in  20  to  30  years  with  their  com- 
pany, yet  they  are  casually  tossed  on  the 
job  market  at  an  age  when  new  oppor- 
tunities are  few  and  far  between. 

Naturally,  the  company  and  the  lo- 
cality which  has  bought  its  presence 
have  no  desire  for  the  workers  to  move 
with  the  plant. 

One  Michigan  company,  for  example, 
very  bluntly  told  its  employees  they 
would  not  be  welcome  in  the  new 
location. 

In  a  letter  to  the  abandoned  employ- 
ees the  company  frankly  stated  it  had 
"agreed  to  give  first  opportunity  for  jobs 
in  the  new  plant  to  the  people  of  the 
community  in  exchange  for  certain  tax 
concessions." 

Such  an  attitude  clearly  ignores  the 
moral  responsibilities  of  a  company  to- 
ward long-term  employees  who  have 
made  substantial  contributions  toward 
the  firm's  success. 

The  least  the  company  can  do  to  meet 
its  moral  responsibilities,  even  if  it  be- 
comes a  willing  party  to  industrial 
piracy,  is  to  give  the  employees  an  op- 
portunity to  move  with  the  plant. 

A  recent  decision  handed  down  in 
Federal  District  Court  in  Detroit  may 
well  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  this 
point. 

The  opinion,  delivered  by  Federal 
Judge  Fred  W.  Kaess,  was  on  a  case 
brought  by  several  employees  of  the 
Gemmer  Manufacturing  Co. 

This  company,  one  of  the  examples  to 
which  I  referred  when  I  introduced  S. 
2042,  plans  to  move  to  Lebanon,  Tenn.. 
to  a  plant  built  under  a  $2.4  million 
municipal  bond  issue. 

To  be  left  behind  in  Michigan  were  750 
employees  whose  average  age  is  48  and 
who  have  spent  an  average  of  20  years 
with  the  company. 

However,  Judge  Kaess  ruled  in  his 
decision  that  the  company  "has  an  ob- 
ligation and  duty  to  rehire  on  the  basis 
of  seniority  those  employees  laid  off  in 
Detroit  when  that  plant's  operations  are 
removed  to  Lebanon,  Tenn." 

The  key  words  in  that  opinion  are 
"obligation  and  duty,"  and  Judge  Kaess 
is  to  be  commended  for  reminding  the 
company  that  it  has  these  responsi- 
bilities. 

Judge  Kaess  dismisses  the  argument 
that  the  phy.sical  move  of  the  company 
diminishes  this  responsibility  by  stating: 

The  Gemmer  division  plant  is  the  same 
plant  wherever  it  is  moved,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  might  be  known  by  a  different 
name.  This  Is  the  same  plant,  same  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  same  operation,  same 
officers  and  supervisors,  but  in  a  new  climate. 

Judge  Kaess  stated  further: 

The  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  termination 
date  in  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
does  not  terminate  all  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits of  the  employees  under  that  agreement, 
but  merely  designates  a  certain  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  when  there  would  be 
further  negotiations  concerning  those  rights 
and  benefits. 


I  am  hopeful  that  the  opinion  issued 
by  Judge  Kaess  will  have  a  sobering  ef- 
fect on  those  companies  which  believe 
they  can  flee  their  social  and  human  re- 
sponsibilities in  return  for  a  tax  con- 
cession. 

Judge  Kaess  attacks  one  very  impor- 
tant injury  caused  by  industrial  piracy. 

I  believe  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  destroy 
the  root  of  the  trouble  by  eliminating  the 
tax-free  privileges  of  such  bonds — when 
used  for  this  purpose. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  opiiiion  of 
Judge  Kaess  in  detail.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opin- 
ion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

James  Oddie.  Edward  Cwiertni£;wicz.  John 
PtNZLAK.  Oscar  King.  Harry  C.  Bremmer, 
Plaintiffs  v.  Ross  Gear  and  Tool  Co.. 
Inc.,  an  Indiana  Corporation,  Defendant 

(In  the  US  District  Court.  Ea.st.ern  District 
of  Michigan.  Southern  Division,  Civil 
No. 21350 > 

OPINION 

Plaintiffs  are  employees  who  bring  this  ac- 
tion in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  fel- 
low seniority  employees  cf  the  Gemmer 
Manufacturing  Co  ,  a  division  of  Ross  Gear 
&  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  an  Indiana  corporation 
They  bring  this  action  purportedly  m  behalf 
of  themselves  and  others  similarly  situated 
for  a  declaration  of  rights,  together  with 
temporary  Injunctive  relief,  pending  final 
adjudication,  and  any  money  damages  that 
may   be   earned    upon  a   final   hearing. 

The  defendant  is  In  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing steering  gears  for  a.itomoblles. 
etc.,  and  is  an  Indiana  corporation  The  de- 
fendant company  has  two  plants  presently 
in  operation,  one  Its  criginal  plant  in  In- 
diana, and  the  acquired  division,  known  as 
the  Gemmer  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 

The  Gemmer  division  has  r<~cognized  the 
International  Union,  United  .Automobile. 
Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America  UAW  (AFL-CIO)  and  its  Local 
Union  No.  80,  as  exclusive  bargaining  agent 
of  its  employees  at  the  Detroit  plant,  and 
had  entered  into  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  such  union. 

The  defendant  company,  Ross  Gear  & 
Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  acquired  certain  property  In 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  on  January  1.3,  1961 
posted  a  notice  advising  the  employees  of 
the  Gemmer  division  that  It  had  formed  a 
Tennessee  division  and  that  some  products 
then  manufactured  in  Detroit  would  be 
transferred  to  Tennessee.  Later,  however,  it 
became  apparent,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  entire  Gemmer  division,  lock 
stock  and  barrel,  is  to  be  moved  to  Lebanon. 
Tenn.,  and  to  be  called  the  Tennessee  divi- 
sion of  the  Ross  Gear  &  Tool  Co  ,  Inc.  On 
May  22.  1961  the  defendant  announced  Us 
decision  to  terminate  the  plant  operations 
conducted  by  the  Gemmer  division  In  Detroit 
and  further  advised  that  the  equipment  and 
operations  are  to  be  transferred  to  its  new 
division,  beginning  July  1.  1961,  with  pro- 
duction being  concluded  in  the  Gemmer  di- 
vislo»-an  or  about  September  2.  1961.  Thus 
■^6/ transfer  or  move  will  be  in  two  phases-  - 
or^  beginning  July  1,  1961  and  the  con- 
cluding phase  on  September  2,  1961.  The 
first  phase,  however,  will  not  affect  or  ter- 
minate the  employment  of  the  plaintiffs  or 
affect  their  seniority  rights.  However  the 
defendant  advises  that  all  seniority  rights 
will  be  terminated  on  September  2,  1961  and 
the  Detroit  plant  is  to  be  closed. 

The  basic  facts  seem  clear  in  this  respect. 
The  defendant  company  proposes  to  close  its 


plant    at    Detroit,    Mich.,    and    move    It    to 
Lebanon,  Tenn. 

If  this  were  all,  it  would  thvis  far  be  clear 
that  the  defendant  could  do  practically  what- 
ever 11  chose  to  do.  at  leaat  with  respect  to 
its  labor  and  employment  relations,  but  there 
is  and  has  been  a  labor  contract  in  existence 
for  over  20  years,  its  present  expiration  being 
October  1,  1961.  The  defendant  company  and 
its  predecessor  have  been  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract, as  has  been  Local  No.  80  of  the  Inter- 
national Union,  United  Automobile.  Aircralt 
and  Agrlcullurnl  Implement  Workers  of 
America  UAW  (AFL-CIO). 

During  this  time  certain  valuable  rights 
have  been  created  by  contract,  to  both  the 
empljyer  and  the  employee.  Perhaps  those 
rights  gravitate  more  to  one  side  than  the 
other,  but  certainly  affect  both. 

In.  and  by  reason  of,  the  past  and  present 
contracts,  the  employees  became  beneficiaries 
of  certain  rights,  to  quot«  but  one  for  the 
moment,  certain  pension  rights  or  retire- 
ment benefits  which  can  and  do  survive 
the  contract  and  are  so  contemplated  by  the 
parties. 

The  issue  here  is.  do  seniority  rights  sur- 
\ive  by  analogy  as  an  earned  right? 

In  Zdanok  v  Glidden  Co  .  288  F  2d  99 
il03t  seniority  is  called  a  vested  right,  or 
one  earned,  as  a  type  of  unemployment  in- 
surance earned  and  acquired  by  continuous 
service. 

The  court  goes  on  to  say,  however,  at  page 
103.  that  "the  employee  owning  that  right. 
or  his  authorized  union  agent,  could  bar- 
gain  away   the   employee's   rights  " 

In  our  case  here  the  contract  is  still  In 
force  Neither  the  union  nor  the  employees 
have  sought  to  change  it— nor  perhaps 
would  they.  But  the  issue  at  the  moment 
evolves  about  the  proposition  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  contract  can  be  annulled  uni- 
laterally by  the  mere  moving  of  the  defend- 
ant's plant  to  another  State 

To  be  consistent  with  the  Glidden  case. 
supra.  If  that  were  the  only  Issue,  the  answer 
would  obviously  be  "No"  Therefore  this 
court  must  determine  whether  or  not  the 
contract  now  in  force,  by  its  terms  may  have 
b.irgained  away  that  right. 

It  becomes  essential  to  determine  the 
provisions  of  the  contract  and  to  determine 
its  intended  meaning.  First  we  must  look 
to  the  contract  as  a  whole  and  attempt  to 
apply  normal  meaning  to  the  words  them- 
selves, and  then,  if  they  be  ambiguous.  In- 
quire into  the  history  and  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances to  elicit  their  meaning  and  the 
intention  of  the  parties. 

Tlie  present  contract  of  1958  says,  follow- 
ing Its  opening  preamble  and  in  its  first  sec- 
tion, entitled  "Recognition": 

"1.  The  company  recognizes  the  union  as 
the  exclusive  representative  of  its  employees 
in  iti  plant  or  plants  which  are  located  In 
that  portion  of  the  Greater  Detroit  area 
which  is  located  within  the  city  limits  of 
Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargain- 
ing on  matters  of  wages,  hours,  and  condi- 
tions of  employment." 

Evidence  was  submitted  by  the  defendant 
which  disclosed  that  in  those  contracts  duly 
negotiated  by  the  union  prior  to  the  1951 
contract,  the  following  clause  was  in  its 
place: 

"1.  The  company  recognizes  the  union  as 
the  exclusive  representative  of  its  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  on 
matters  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
employment." 

In  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  of 
1951  (as  well  as  in  those  thereafter)  the 
above  opening  provision  of  the  contract  was 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  The  company  recognizes  the  union  as 
the  exclusive  representative  of  its  employees 
in  its  plant  or  plants  which  are  located  in 
that  portion  of  the  Greater  Detroit  area 
which  is  located  within  the  city  llm'its  of  De- 
troit for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining 
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on  the  matter  of  wages,  hours,  and  condi- 
tions of  employment   " 

This  last  quoted  language  remained  and 
was  used  verbatim  as  a  part  of  the  1955  and 
1958  contracts,  the  latter  being  the  one  here 
involved  and  expiring  some  3  months  from 
now. 

During  the  term  of  the  1955  to  1958  con- 
tract Gemmer  Manufacturing  Co.  was  ac- 
quired by  the  defend.int  Ross  Gear  &  Tool 
Co..  Inc..  an  Indiana  corporation,  and  Gem- 
mer continued  to  be  operated  as  a  division 
of  Ross  Gear  &  Tool  Co  .  Inc. 

Defendant  submits  that  during  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  1958  contract  (that  which  Is 
now  in  force  and  expiring  October  1.  1961) 
the  union  submitted  the  following  as  a 
substitute  for  the  above  section  1: 

"recognition 

■  1.  Tlie  company  recognizes  the  union  as 
the  exclusive  representative  of  ite  em- 
ployees in  its  plant  or  plants  which  are 
located  in  the  Greater  E>etroit  area  for  the 
ptirpose  of  collective  bargaining  on  matters 
of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, excluding  those  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 2. 

"(a I  In  the  event  the  company  creates 
other  plants  or  facilities  regardless  of  loca- 
tion under  the  administration  of  the  com- 
pany, the  union  shall  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  on  matters 
of  wages,  hours,  ccnditi.^ns  ol  employment, 
seniority  transfers,  and  all  matters  em- 
bodied in  this  agreement. 

"(bi  In  the  event  the  comijany  moves  its 
operations  to  other  locations,  the  union  shall 
be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining  on  matters  of  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  of  employment  Sliould  this  con- 
dition occur  this  matter  will  be  subject  to 
negotiations  between  the  company  and  the 
union,  such  as  moving  costs  of  employees, 
severance  pay.  seniority  transfers,  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  t.<->  this  situation  " 

Such  proposal  was  declined  by  the  defend- 
ant and  section  1  of  the  contract  remained 
as  It  had  been  prior  thereto  and  since  the 
1951  contract. 

The  normal  Inference  that  one  would  draw 
from  such  a  proposed  substitute  section,  and 
then  to  compare  it  with  the  section  1  of  the 
contract  then  In  force  ( a.s  quoted  on  p  5, 
from  1951  contract)  promptly  leads  one  to 
believe  that  the  parties  had  negotiated 
on  the  problem  of  moving  to  Lebanon, 
Tenn  ,  or  at  least  moving  somewhere,  and 
liad  agreed  that  all  matters  involved  in  the 
contract  would  and  could  have  only  force 
and  effect  within  the  limitations  of  the  city 
of  Detroit.  In  effect,  it  appeared  the  union 
had  conceded  and  bargained  away  all  the 
benefits  of  the  employees  in  the  event  the 
plant  moved  from  within  the  city  limits  of 
Detroit. 

However,  testimony  taken  in  this  respect 
showed  the  situation  stirrounding  the  nego- 
tiations in  1951  to  be  quite  different.  Gem- 
mer had  another  plant  in  the  area  at  that 
time,  which  was  located  just  over  the  city 
limits  of  Detroit,  an  experimental  plant, 
which  the  u:iion  sought  to  obtain  within  Its 
bargaining  agreement  The  company  de- 
clined and  the  rephrasing  of  section  1  was 
in  contemplation  of  that  situation,  and  not 
any  proposed  move  of  the  plant 

Referring  above  to  the  proposed  change  in- 
volving moving  or  changing  of  locations  as 
stated  and  proposed  by  the  union  In  Its  nego- 
tiations in  1958  agreement  (the  one  present- 
ly in  force),  testimony  disclosed  that  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  Gemmer  division  by 
the  defendant  Ross  Gear  &  Tool  Co.,  Inc., 
the  corporation  had  two  plants,  one  its  orig- 
inal plant  in  Indiana  and  the  acquired 
plant,  Gemmer  Manufacturing  Co.  in  De- 
troit. Because  of  various  reasons  (none  im- 
portant here)  there  had  been  many  rumors 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  union  that  the  de- 
fendant would  move  or.  more  properly,  con- 


solidate its  Detroit  operation  with  the  In- 
diana plant,  thus  operating  to  jeopardize 
the  Interest  of  the  local  union.  In  order  to 
anticipate  such  a  change,  the  local  proposed 
the  section  referred  to,  Involving  moving  or 
transferring.  Further  testimony  intimated 
that  the  union  did  not  press  the  provision  on 
learning  another  local  of  the  same  Interna- 
tional Union.  United  Automobile.  Aircraft 
and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America  UAW  (AFL-CIO)  was  the  bargain- 
ing agent  at  the  Indiana  plant  and  felt  they 
could  probably  work  out  any  problems  be- 
tween them  covering  seniority. 

Thus,  on  closer  observation  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  the  Intent  of  the  parties  was  not 
that  which  at  first  look  might  have  bar- 
gained away  certain  rights  and  benefits  of  the 
employees,  since  the  reasons  and  ptirposes 
for  the  contract  changes  were  well  known  to 
the  parties,  but  were  for  reasons  other  than 
In  contemplation  of  any  possible  move  of  the 
Detroit  plant  to  another  distinct  location. 

Therefore,  this  court  is  of  the  opinion 
whatever  emphasis  the  defendant  now 
chooses  to  place  on  section  1  goes  for  naught, 
and  we  must  then  return  to  the  contract  to 
determine  whether  the  seniority  rights  and 
benefits  of  the  plaintiffs  are  in  Jeopardy. 
This  court  feels  bound  by  the  Glidden  case, 
supra,  and  its  reasoning,  and  since  there  is 
nothing  within  the  contract  now  in  force 
to  the  contrary,  those  seniority  rights  are  to 
continue. 

We  next  come  to  the  geographical  situa- 
tion, as  advanced  by  the  defendant.  De- 
fendant further  claims  that  the  limitations 
within  section  1  terminate  the  seniority 
benefits  of  the  plaintiffs  on  its  moving  its 
plant  to  Tennessee.  We  cannot  agree.  Sec- 
tion 1  applies  only  with  respect  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  union,  and  has  no  geographi- 
cal limitations  as  to  the  benefits  of  the 
employees  and  their  rights  under  the 
contract. 

This  court  is  reluctant  to  reach  any  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  effect  the  com- 
pany's move  might  have  on  the  union  itself, 
particularly  since  the  union  itself  has  Insti- 
tuted similar  litigation  pending  before  an- 
other judge  of  this  court.  However,  In  or- 
der to  make  our  meaning  clear,  it  might  be 
that  since  the  recognition  clause  goes  only 
to  the  union  as  an  entity.  It  could  follow 
that  Its  right  to  represent  the  employees  In 
Tenne.ssee  has  been  bargained  away  by  sec- 
tion 1.  However,  we  must  leave  any  such 
decision  In  the  determination  of  the  other 
case. 

To  reach  our  conclusion  this  court's  rea- 
soning Is  based  on  this  premise.  The  Gem- 
mer division  plant  is  the  same  plant  where- 
ever  it  is  moved,  in  spite  of  the  fact  it  might 
be  known  by  a  different  name.  Mere  change 
of  form  will  not  change  the  substance,  nor 
will  mere  change  of  location.  This  is  the 
same  plant,  same  machinery  and  equipment, 
same  operation,  same  officers  and  super- 
visors, but  in  a  new  climate.  The  benefits 
created  for  the  employees  under  that  con- 
tract should  not  be  said  to  be  unilaterally 
terminated  by  mere  change  of  location. 
Such  logic  seems  the  more  reasonable  and 
just  In  the  light  of  the  real  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1  and  more  specifically  when  the  con- 
tract still  has  until  October  1,  1961,  to  run. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  termination 
date  in  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
does  not  terminate  all  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits of  the  employees  under  that  agreement, 
but  merely  designates  a  certain  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  when  there  would  be 
further  negotiations  concerning  those  rights 
and  benefits.  Therefore  the  fact  that  this 
agreement  in  question  has  a  termination 
date  does  not  automatically  remove  all  of 
the  rights  and  benefits  previously  acquired 
by  the  employees.  Although,  as  in  this  case. 
the  agreement  itself  with  the  union  as  a 
bargaining  agent  might  have  been  termi- 
nated by  the  move  to  Lebanon,  the  rights  and 


benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  individual 
employees  persist  and  cannot  be  vmilaterally 
denied  by  the  employer  without  the  em- 
ployees' consent.  Among  these  rights  and 
benefits  would  be  Included  the  right  of  sen- 
iority or,  as  more  specifically  Involved  In 
this  case,  the  right  to  be  rehired  by  the  em- 
ployer aft«r  a  layoff,  as  stated  In  the  con- 
tract Nothing  herein,  however,  should  be 
construed  to  mean  that  at  the  time  of  the 
expiration  of  the  contract,  new  provisions 
may  not  be  agreed  upon,  to  the  extent  of  an 
entirely  new  contract,  nor  that  the  em- 
ployees may  not  select  a  new  bargaining 
agent,  or  tliat  they  can  bargain  away,  alter 
or  enlarge  any  of  their  rights,  even  to  the 
extent  of  having  a  union. 

Our  conclusion  implies  that  the  union,  as 
an  Identity,  might  only  be  able  to  represent 
the  plaintiffs  and  those  similarly  situated  in 
D?troit.  but  we  are  satisfied  that  does  not 
terminate  all  the  rights  of  the  plsdntlffs 
created  by  a  contract  that  has  been  In  exist- 
ence for  some  20  years  and  upwards,  and 
which  was  made  in  contemplation  of  those 
future  rights. 

It  Is  the  court's  conclusion: 

1.  That  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment grants  the  employees  certain  benefits 
and  rights  that  become  "vested"  In  the  sense 
that  they  cannot  be  unilaterally  denied 
without  their  consent  or  oth5r  agreed  means, 
such  as  the  right  to  discharge. 

2.  That  these  rights  extend  beyond  the 
time  limitations  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

3.  That  these  rights  apply  to  a  plant  re- 
gardless of  physical  location  under  this  con- 
tract and  previous  contracts. 

4.  That  these  rights  Include,  among  other 
things,  seniority  rights  for  the  purpose  of 
rehiring  after  layoff  (which  could  go  beyond 
an  anniversary  date)  as  provided  in  the 
agreement. 

5  That  the  limitation  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 1,  the  recognition  clause  of  this  agree- 
ment, applies  only  to  the  extent  of  union 
representation  and  does  not  affect  future 
benefits  and  rights  of  employees  agreed  upon 
by  contract. 

Therefore,  the  contract  being  not  to  the 
contrary,  and  pursuant  to  the  holding  In 
the  Glidden  case,  supra,  defendant  has  an 
obligation  and  duty  to  rehire  on  the  basis  of 
seniority  those  employees  laid  off  in  Detroit 
when  that  plant's  operations  are  removed  to 
Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Should  this  decision,  as  requested  by 
plaintiffs  on  these  undisputed  facts,  not  be 
desposltive  under  the  Federal  Declaratory 
Judgment  Act  (28  U.S.C.A.  2201),  plaintiffs 
may  request  the  court  to  take  such  further 
action  as  might  be  necessary  at  the  time. 

Fred  W.  Kaess, 
VS.  District  Judge. 


Exhibit  1 
[From  Barron's.  June  19,  1961 1 
Tax-Exempt    Factories — They    Are    a    Dan- 
gerous ABt'SE  OF  Municipal  Credit 

As  organizations  go,  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America  is  a  friendly, 
hard-working  group  which  seldom  plunges 
into  controversy.  Throughout  the  year,  its 
thousands  of  members  ply  their  exacting 
and  vital  trade  of  channeling  capital  to 
American  Industry.  Each  November,  more- 
over, the  IBA  holds  a  5-day  convention  at 
one  of  Florida's  swank  hostelries,  during 
which  those  in  attendance  succeed  admi- 
rably in  combining  business  with  pleastire 
As  readers  of  Barron's  by  now  must  know, 
the  IBA  frequently  produces  valuable  re- 
ports on  the  prospects  of  various  industries, 
as  well  as  scholarly  analyses  of  the  markets 
for  stocks  and  bonds.  What  it  rarely  does  is 
step  on  anyone's  toes. 

Last  week,  however,  throwing  off  its  cus- 
tomary affability,  the  IBA  loosed  a  sharp 
blast  at  one  aspect  of  the  Investment  scene 
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which  It  flndB  dlBturblng  and  even  danger- 
ou«:  the  growing  popularity  of  mxxnlclpal 
Industrial  bonds.  These  are  relatively  new 
obligations  which  enable  a  city  or  State,  by 
drawing  on  its  own  credit,  to  finance  the 
building  of  a  plant,  for  lease  to  a  private 
concern.  Such  an  arrangement  obviously 
is  tempting  both  to  communities  which  seek 
to  lure  industry,  and  to  ccanF>anies  which 
want  to  acquire  factorlep  on  the  cheap.  Yet, 
','  as   the   IBA  sternly   warns,   the   practice   is 

fraught  with  risk.  For  one  thing,  in  some 
cases  it  may  boomerang  upon  the  company. 
It  may  bring  even  greater  woe  to  the  sponsor- 
ing conununity.  Most  ominous  of  all,  it  in- 
evitably imposes  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
taxpaylng  public,  which  must  foot  the  bill  for 
the  BUbeidlzed  plants,  as  well  as  on  the  lat- 
ter'i  unsiibsidized  competition.  Such  fi- 
nancing, in  short,  diverts  public  credit  to 
y.    ,  private  ends.    Thereby  It  constitutes  an  in- 

■   I  truslon  by  government  into  an  area  where 

*   '  It  has  no  legitimate  business. 

According  to  the  IBA,  trespassing  of  this 
kind  dates  back  to  the  mldthirties,  when 
the  State  of  Mississippi  authorized  its  mu- 
nicipalities and  counties  to  issue  industrial 
bonds.  In  recent  years,  the  volume  of  such 
offerings  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  1960,  local  governments  throughout  the 
country  floated  74  issues,  totaling  nearly  $47 
million,  an  alltlme  high.  This  year,  to 
Judge  by  the  outburst  of  activity,  another 
record  Is  sure  to  be  set.  For  example.  Clo- 
Tis,  N.  Mez.,  U  readying  a  92  million  issue 
for  a  meat-processing  Installation,  to  be  op- 
erated by  Swift  ft  Co.;  Proman,  Ark.,  report- 
edly plans  a  $7.5  million  offering,  to  finance 
a  plant  for  Arkansas  Cement;  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  has  announced  a  $7.5  million  project, 
with  Oenesoo  as  lessee;  and  Cherokee,  Ala. 
(population,  6,000),  has  sold  a  $25  miUlon 
Issue  to  build  an  ammonia  plant,  for  lease 
to  Armour  &  Co.  At  latest  count,  15  States 
had  entered  the  lists,  and  others  (notably 
New  York  which  will  propose  a  $100  mUlion 
State  Job  development  authority  on  the  ballot 
this  fall)   are  queuing  up. 

The  popularity  of  such  financing  stems 
from  the  obvious  advantages  which  It  offers 
to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  By  luring  new 
plants,  the  municipality  gains  in  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  in  Industrial  stature.  The  com- 
pany, for  Its  part,  acquires  a  factory  at  little 
or  no  cost  to  Itself.  A  closer  look  at  the 
transaction,  however,  discloses  some  major 
drawbacks  for  both  parties.  The  company, 
dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  getting  something 
for  nothing,  may  discover  in  time  that  it 
has  overlooked  other  important  business 
considerations — labor  and  power  costs, 
availability  of  raw  materials  and  markets 
and  the  like.  Furthermore,  especially  In 
smaller  towns,  it  may  find  Itself  heavily  be- 
holden to  the  city  fathers,  and.  as  In  today's 
racial  strife  In  the  South,  unhappily  involved 
in  their  headaches.  The  long-term  com- 
mitment which  is  generally  Involved — 30- 
year  leases  are  the  rule — also  one  day  may 
prove  burdensome. 

The  community,  too,  Is  taking  a  chance. 
As  more  and  more  areas  vie  for  Industry's 
favor,  the  bidding  Inevitably  will  climb. 
Furthermore,  while  some  blue-chip  con- 
cerns, as  noted,  have  begun  to  show  in- 
terest, the  lure  of  tax-free  credit  inevi- 
tably la  strongest  for  marginal  firms, 
which  may  prove  a  liability  rather  than 
an  asset.  During  a  recession,  such  ten- 
ants may  not  be  able  even  to  pay  the 
rent,  thus  forcing  the  community  In  ex- 
treme cases  to  default  on  the  bonds.  As 
the  IBA  observes,  U.S.  municipalities 
have  plunged  Into  serious  financial  diffi- 
culties on  three  occasions  in  history — in  the 
panic  of  1837:  right  after  the  Civil  "War; 
and  In  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties. 
Each  crisis  followed  a  similar  abuse  of  public 
credit  for  private  advantage. 
i  Municipal  speculation,  finally,  carries  risks 

'  which  go  far  beyond  the  city  limits  or  the 


county  line.  It  poses  a  threat  to  the  whole 
enterprise  system.  Subsidized  plants  obvi- 
ously have  an  vuifair  advantage  over  com- 
petitors elsewhere  which  choose  to  pay  their 
own  way.  Thus,  they  can  succeed  only  at 
the  latter '8  expense.  The  ominous  implica- 
tions of  the  process  were  speUed  out  a  year 
ago  by  the  Supreme  Coiort  of  Idaho.  In 
striking  dovim  as  unconstitutional  State  leg- 
islation authorizing  municipal  Industrial 
bonds,  the  tribunal  observed  that  "private 
enterprise,  not  so  favored,  would  not  com- 
pete with  industries  operating  (under  such 
advantages).  If  the  State-favored  indus- 
tries were  successfully  managed,  private 
enterprise  managed,  private  enterprise  would 
of  necessity  be  forced  out,  and  the  State, 
through  the  mxmicipallties.  would  increas- 
ingly become  involved  in  promoting,  spon- 
soring, regulating,  and  controlling  private 
business.  Ultimately  our  free  private  en- 
terprise economy  would  be  replaced  by 
socialism." 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  the  IBA  is 
deeply  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  about  the 
burgeoning  of  this  free-and-easy  type  of 
financing.  Indeed,  It  discerns  another  lurk- 
ing tlu-eat:  If  the  abuse  of  municipal  credit 
eventually  provokes  Congress  to  action,  the 
legislators  might  go  so  far  as  to  wipe  out 
the  tax  exemption  which  long  has  been  en- 
joyed by  all  municipal  bonds.  Be  that  as  It 
may,  the  more  inunedlate  dangers— for  the 
contracting  parties,  and  for  the  enterprise 
system — are  beyond  dispute.  The  IBA  sums 
lip  by  saying  that  "It  is  poor  policy  to  use 
public  credit  Tor  private  industrial  facili- 
ties." In  speaking  thus  forthrlghtly.  the  or- 
ganization may  offend  a  few.  However,  it 
thereby  also  has  t.iken  a  firm  stand  on  be- 
half nf  the  nntlonal  Interest. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  recognizes 
the  very  serious  nature  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  are  at  times  inclined  to  for- 
get how  very  serious  unemployment  ha.s 
become.  I  think  it  is  necessary  and 
desirable  that  we  remind  ourselves  of  the 
disaster  which  unemployment  represents 
to  every  unemployed  person  and  to  every 
imemployed  family. 

Of  course,  we  also  should  not  forget 
the  great  impact  of  unemployment  on 
national  growth.  At  a  time  when  this 
Nation  is  being  challenged  militarily 
and  economically*  as  never  before,  it  i."^ 
imperative  we  do  all  we  can  to  u.se  all 
our  resourcei^— especially  our  basic  re- 
source, our  human  resource. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Time.s 
yesterday  carried  a  very  disturbing  ar- 
ticle.   In  the  article  it  was  stated : 

A  confidential  survey  made  last  week  for 
Secretary  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  Indicated  th.it 
at  least  6  percent  cf  the  work  force  would  be 
Jobless  at  t::e  beginning  of  next  year. 

The  article  said  further: 

The  number  of  Jobless  would  exceed  5 
million  next  January  if  the  6-percent  esti- 
mate proved  correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
been  very  deeply  concerned  with  this 
problem.  I  am  sure  it  has  tried  hard  to 
meet  it,  but  somehow  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  must  recognize 
that  this  is  a  different  kind  of  unem- 
ployment problem  than  we  have  had  at 
times  in  the  past,  when  there  has  been 
cyclical  unemployment,  obviously  of  a 
transient  nature — something  which  we 
knew  would  pass  and  which  we  expected 


to  pass  after  a  period  of  months.  This 
is  long-term  unemployment,  which  may 
extend  not  for  months  but  literally  for 
years. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  yesterday 
published  a  long  article  discussing  un- 
employment in  an  extremely  competent 
and  very  understanding  way.  It  con- 
cluded as  follows: 

Thus  it  is  essential  that  people  who  watch 
economic  statistics  get  themselves  ready  for 
t'.'.e  possibility  of  relatively  higher  unem- 
plo^-ment  than  In  the  past  decade. 

This  conclusion  followed  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  analysis  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  indicating  how  serious  unem- 
ployment is  and  how  very  unlikely  it  is 
we  sliaU  be  able  to  do  much  about  it 
unless  A-e  follow  some  new  course,  un- 
less we  come  up  with  some  new  ideas  in 
the  next  2,  3,  or  4  years,  because  of  the 
great  increase  which  is  predictable  and 
certain  in  the  labor  force  and  because 
of  the  massive  and  swift  shift  over  to 
automated  production  in  our  factories. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  unless  we  come  up  with  new  ideas 
we  shall  be  faced  with  a  terribly  tragic 
human  problem  with  respect  to  many 
families,  who  will  not  have  breadwinners 
making  money.  Many  families  will  be 
forced  on  relief. 

Also,  our  Nation  will  be  using  only  a 
part  of  its  potentially  great  resources  to 
meet  its  challenges. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
rent  that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "United  States  Doubts 
Drop  in  Jobless  for  1961,"  and  the  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled 
"Appraisal  of  Current  Trends  in  Busi- 
ness and  Finance,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Unitid  States  Doubts  Drop  in  Jobless  fok 
1961 — Sees  Ltttle  Change  in   Rolls   Dr- 
SPTTE  Economic  Gains 

(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 
Despite  the  brisk  pace  of  Industrial  re- 
covery, the  Labor  Department  foresees  little 
drop  In  unemployment  In  the  next  6  months. 
A  confidential  survey  made  last  week  for 
Secretary  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  indicated  that 
at  least  6  percent  of  the  work  force  would  be 
jobless  at  the  beginning  of  next  year.  This 
compares  with  a  preesnt  rate  of  6.8  percent,  . 
virtually  unchanged  from  the  low  point  of 
the  recession. 

The  6-percent  forecast  was  based  on  an 
expecuitlon  that  the  gross  national  product-- 
the  yardstick  used  to  measure  the  annuiil 
output  of  goods  and  services — would  reach  a 
peak  of  $530  million  to  $535  million  In  the 
final  quarter  of  this  year.  Such  a  total 
would  be  6  to  7  percent  above  the  total  when 
the  Kennedy  administration  took  office  last 
January. 

The  President's  preoccupation  with  Berlin 
and  other  foreign  tension  points,  coupled 
with  his  sensitivity  to  charges  of  exces- 
sive Federal  spending,  has  caused  an  easing 
of  White  House  pressure  for  special  pro- 
grams to  get  the  unemployed  back  to  work. 
However,  the  Goldberg  survey  may  prompt 
the  administration  to  assign  a  higher  priority 
to  the  bills  it  has  sent  to  Congress  for  re- 
training workers  displaced  by  automation 
and  for  assisting  Jobless  youngsters.  These 
bills  have  been  making  little  headway  and 
have  been  getting  scant  push  from  the 
President. 
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The  Labor  Department  analysts  informed 
Mr.  Goldberg  that  the  unemployment  rate 
in  key  Industrial  centers  such  as  Detroit 
might  stay  above  10  percent.  They  also 
noted  that  no  deni  had  been  made  In  hard- 
core unemploymeiit.  with  900,000  workers 
still  listed  as  Idle  f  )r  more  than  6  months. 

The  number  of  J(  bless  would  exceed  5  mil- 
lion next  January  if  the  6-percent  estimate 
proved  correct.  The  administration  has  in- 
dicated that  it  be.ieves  the  unemployment 
rate  should  get  down  to  3  to  4  percent  as  a 
reasonable  standard  of  full  employment. 

MORE     JO-lLESS     IN     JUNE 

The  June  unemployment  total  was  5.600.- 
000.  This  was  an  increase  of  800.000  over 
May,  principally  the  result  of  the  influx  of 
student  jobseekers  into  the  summer  labor 
market.  Employment  rose  by  1.900,000  to  a 
near-record  figure  o:  68,'/00.000 

The  statistics  ustd  by  the  Government  to 
keep  track  of  thi?  ups  and  downs  in 
joblessness  came  luider  attack  from  op- 
posite directions  1  ist  week  The  Todd  & 
Draper  Corp  .  man  igement  consultants  in 
this  city,  contended  that  the  Federal  fig- 
ures were  too  gl'>  )my.  Senator  Paitl  H. 
DoroLAs.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  asserted  that 
the  picture  was  wi.  rse  than  the  figures  in- 
dicated. 

The  Todd  &  Draper  analysis  maintained 
that  the  volume  of  unemployment  was 
overstated  It  said  this  was  so  because  of 
the  inclusion  in  the  official  reports  of  work- 
ers in  process  of  voluntarily  switching  from 
one  job  to  another  those  seasonally  unem- 
ployed, those  discharged  for  Incompetence, 
and  those,  like  housewives  and  teenagers,  m 
searcli  of  jobs  they  did  not  need 

NEW    COUNIING     BASIS    URGED 

The  managemenc  group  urged  that  the 
count  be  restricted  to  head.s  of  families  un- 
able to  obtain  work  6  months  or  more,  a 
figure  that  would  bring  the  idle  rate  to  less 
than  2  percent.  It  said  the  only  proper  role 
for  the  Federal  autiorities  in  combating  un- 
employment lay  ir.  the  coordination  of  re- 
training programs. 

Senator  Douglas  a  former  economics  pro- 
fessor, asserted  in  a  rep>ort  to  the  Senate 
that  the  volume  if  unemployment  would 
come  to  11  percent  or  more  If  proper  weight 
were  given  to  cert.iin  factors.  He  cited  as 
examples  the  number  of  workers  on  part- 
time  schedules,  t. »e  extent  of  dual  job- 
holding,  and  the  extent  of  self-employment. 

He  contended  that  persons  running  their 
own  enterprises  or  employed  in  family  busi- 
nesses should  be  s  ibtracted  from  the  over- 
all employment  roster  because  no  accurate 
record  could  be  kept  of  their  joblessness.  He 
said  "moonlighting  —the  holding  of  two  or 
more  jobs  by  one  \i.-orker  -also  distorted  the 
record  on  how  in;.ny  workers  had  no  jobs 
at  all. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal) 
.    Appraisal   of   Current   Trends   in    Busines.s 
ANii  Finance 

(  By  C^eorge  Shea  i 

Because  unemployment  is  such  a  seriou.s 
matter,  there  Is  f  wide  tendency  to  draw- 
unwarranted  conclusions  from  it  about  eco- 
nomic trends.  The  fact  i.s  that  unemploy- 
ment at  any  speci  ic  level  has  little  bearing 
on  the  outlook  for  business. 

The  whole  suijjfct  is  a  rensitive  one  be- 
cause it  involves  tlie  welfare,  indeed  the  very 
ability  to  live  de-ently.  of  an  appreciable 
portion  of  our  population.  Unemployment  is 
clearly  a  problem  that  should  be  a  prime 
concern  of  the  Anerican  people  and  of  the 
men  they  have  elected  to  office.  But  none 
of  these  humanltayian  considerations  should 
obscure  the  need  ''or  understanding  In  pre- 
cise fashion  the  purely  economic  aspects  of 
the  matter. 

Commentators  frequently  make  remarks 
that  reflect  a   \ACri   of   such  understanding. 


For  instance,  one  hears  them  say  r,hat  the 
business  outlook  would  be  good  except  for 
the  large  proportion  of  unemployment.  An- 
other example  was  reflected  in  the  tJalnking 
of  many  of  the  persons  Interviewed  in  a 
consumer  survey  made  public  last  week  by 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Researchers  said 
that  not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  people 
interviewed  said  there  was  unemployment 
in  their  communities,  and  tliat  many  of 
them  reported  that  this  fact  restrained  their 
optimism. 

This  kind  of  thinking  is.  of  couT?.e.  very 
common.  It  reflects  the  human  tendency  to 
a.ssume  that  the  conditions  of  the  Immedi- 
ate past  are  going  to  continue  In  the  future. 
It  completely  overlooks  the  obvious  f.ict  that 
in  business  cycles  conditions  are  always 
worst  just  before  an  upturn,  and  best  Just 
before  a  downturn.  Yet  it  Is  certainly  a 
pardonable  weakness,  because  at  the  worst 
time  there  is  usually  no  detectable  indica- 
tion .as  yet  of  the  Improvement  to  come,  and 
at  the  best  moment  there  is  rarely  If  ever 
any  sign  of  the  Impending  slowdown.  The 
best  cure  for  tills  weakness  is  to  keep  one's 
mind  always  open  for  a  possibili'y  of  a 
change  in  the  tide  of  business. 

More  significant  is  the  relationship  of  un- 
employment to  employment,  not  only  In 
percentage,  but  also  in  trend.  Tlie  mid- 
June  figures  issued  In  recent  days  do  show- 
that  unemployment  Is  still  at  very  nearly 
the  highest  percentage  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  that  w-as  reached  during  the  recession 
of  tlie  past  year.  But  they  also  show-  em- 
ployment at  a  record  high. 

The  fact  of  this  record  high  was  headlined 
when  the  figures  w-ere  issued  but  perhaps  its 
full  significance  w-as  not  appreciated  every- 
where. Here  was  employment  in  Jime  ex- 
ceeding not  only  that  of  any  previous  June, 
but  also  that  of  July  of  last  year.  July  is 
sea.-^onaliy  a  month  of  high  employment,  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  June,  because  of 
the  many  summer  jobs  taken  by  sciiool  and 
college  students.  In  addition.  In  July  1960. 
the  effect  of  the  recession  on  employment  had 
barely  begun  to  be  felt.  Thus  the  employ- 
ment total  for  June  represents,  by  any  stand- 
ards that  may  be  used,  the  highest  number 
of  jobs  that  has  ever  exLsted  In  the  history 
of  this  Nation. 

Not  only  that,  but  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  average  productivity  per  person  In  this 
country  continues  to  grow  year  by  year  with 
only  rare  setbacks,  it  means  that  we  are  now- 
producing,  or  alx3ut  to  produce,  as  a  nation 
the  great e.'st  amount  of  goods  and  services  we 
ever  produced.  The  gross  national  product, 
which  measures  this  total  output,  was  down 
0  6  percent  from  the  1960  average  in  the  first 
quarter  this  year,  and  possibly  it  was  still 
down  a  bit  in  the  second  quarter,  but  with 
the  employment  trend  up.  the  third  or  fourth 
quarter  output  will  almost  surely  read  a  new 
high. 

This  distinction  between  the  economic 
significance  of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment is  one  that  will  have  to  be  kept  in  mind 
constantly  in  the  years  to  come  because  of 
the  prospect  that  unemploymeiit  wl.l  remain 
relatively  high.  That's  because  the  labor 
force  is  now-  grow-ing  faster  than  in  recent 
yeans.  In  turn  that's  the  result  of  the  high 
birth  rate  which  followed  World  War  II. 

The  niunber  of  persons  less  than  20  years 
of  age  in  1960  totaled  70  million,  or  12  mil- 
lion more  than  those  20  to  44  years  of  age 
inclusive.  As  the  years  pass  this  flood  of 
youngsters  will  come  onto  the  labor  market, 
in  1965,  the  number  of  people  20  to  44  will 
be  2.200.000  larger  than  In  1960.  whereas  In 
1960  their  number  was  only  400,000  greater 
than  in  1955.  At  the  same  time  the  number 
of  persons  45  to  64  will  grow  by  i;he  same 
3  million  in  the  current  5  years  that  it 
grew  in  the  previous  5.  Thus  in  1965  there 
will  be  5.300.000  more  people  20  to  64.  the 
working  years. 


It  win  take  a  rapid  rate  of  economic 
growth  to  absorb  the  consequent  Increased 
supply  of  workers,  pltis  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  number  of  people  now  out  of 
jobs.  Whether  that  high  a  rate  of  gi-owth 
can  be  achieved  Is  very  uncertain. 

That  the  Kennedy  administration  Is  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  Is  ap- 
parent In  Its  frequent  statements  that  it 
hopes  to  get  the  proportion  of  the  labor 
force  out  of  work  down  to  4  percent  from 
the  present  seasonally  adjusted  ratio  of 
6.8  percent  The  4-percent  figure  Is  higher 
than  the  unemployment  ratios  of  3  of  the 
past  10  years,  which  are  apparently  re- 
garded as  so  low  as  to  be  unattainable  in 
the  period  just  ahead. 

Thus  It  Is  essential  that  people  who  watch 
economic  statistics  get  themselves  ready  for 
the  possibility  of  relatively  higher  unem- 
ployment than  In  the  past  decade.  The  Im- 
portant point  to  remember  Is  that  produc- 
tion can  be  growing,  employment  can  be 
prowing.  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  be 
making  substantial  progress  even  though 
unemployment  may  remain  undesirably 
high.  "This  does  not  mean  the  problem 
should  be  dismissed  as  unimportant,  for  no 
modern  society  can  afford  to  do  that  But 
concentration  on  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  mask  the  real  economic  trend. 


SENATOR        PROXMIRE        OPPOSES 
CHEESE  IMPORT  QUOTA  INCREASES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  appeared  at  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission hearing  to  speak  against  any 
enlargement  or  elimination  of  the  im- 
port quotas  on  Cheddar  and  blue-mold 
cheese. 

I  spoke  at  this  hearing  because  I  firmly 
believe  that  increasing  the  amount  of 
foreign-produced  cheese,  or  other  dairy 
products,  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Such  an  action  would  contradict  the 
will  of  Congress,  as  clearly  expressed  in 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  which  states  that  quotas  shall 
be  imposed  and  maintained  when  im- 
ports, first,  "materially  interfere"  with 
price  support  programs,  or,  second,  "re- 
duce substantially  the  amount  of  any 
product  processed  in  the  United  States 
from  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof,"  the  price  of  which  is 
supported  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

Congress  wisely  enacted  this  safe- 
guard to  prevent  subsidizing  foreign  milk 
and  dairy  products,  which  otherwise 
would  enter  in  enormous  quantities  to 
take  advantage  of  the  higher  prices, 
which  reflect  America's  higher  standards 
of  living,  prices,  and  wage  levels. 

If  more  foreign  cheese  enters  the 
United  States,  the  American  taxpayer 
will  be  paying  for  each  potmd  twice.  He 
will  pay  for  it  once  when  he  buys  the 
cheese,  and  he  will  pay  for  it  a  second 
time  when  he  pays  the  taxes  used  by  the 
CCC  to  purchase  the  American  cheese 
which  the  foreign  product  has  displaced. 

This  is  the  kind  of  material  interfer- 
ence with  the  taxpayer's  pocketbook 
which  section  22  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent. 

In  addition,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
increased  cheese  imports  would  "reduce 
substantially"  the  amount  of  cheese 
processed  domestically.  Such  imports 
would  cut  right  into  the  hard-won  mar- 
kets  of  cheesemakers  in  this  coimtry. 
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many  of  them  in  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we  in 
Wisconsin  produce  one-half  ol  all  the 
Cheddar  cheese  produced  throughout  our 
coimtry.  and  about  three-fourths  of  all 
the  blue-mold  cheese  produced  in  Amer- 
ica. If  there  were  a  25-perceat  increase 
in  quotas,  as  has  been  proposed  and  sug- 
gested before  the  Tariff  Commission,  ttiis 
would  reduce  domestic  blue-cheese 
production  in  Wisconsin  by  a  punishing 
10  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  statement  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Willl\m  Paox- 
MiKK.  OF  Wisconsin,  at  a  Hearing  on  Pos- 
sible Enlahgemxnt  or  Elimination  or 
Existing  Import  Quotas  on  Blue-Mold 
Cheese  and  Cheddar  Cheese.  Before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington.  DC,  on 
July  18,  1961 

Tliank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  testify.  I  am  here  to  oppose 
absolutely  and  totally  any  increase  in  the 
Import  quotas  on  Cheddar  and  blue-mold 
cheeses. 

The  economic  backbone  of  my  State  is  its 
famous  dairy  industry.  Wisconsin  produces 
almost  half  of  the  Cheddar  cheese  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  blue-mold  cheese  produced 
In  the  United  States,  and  would  be  the  hard- 
est hit  by  any  Increase  in  the  import  quotas 
A  recommendation  to  eliminate  quota? 
would  be  catastrophic. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  states  that  quotas  shall  be  Imposed  and 
maintained  when  imports  (1)  "materially 
interfere"  with  price  support  programs,  or 
(2)  "reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  any 
product  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof."  the  price  of  which  is  supported 
by  the  Government. 

Enlargement  or  elimination  of  existing 
quotas  in  blue-mold  and  Cheddar  cheese 
would  contradict  the  will  of  Congress,  as 
here  clearly  expressed.  A  recommendation 
that  these  quotas  be  increased  would  be  a 
serious  misuse  of  the  authority  which  sec- 
tion 22  contains. 

Imports  of  foreigu  cheese  "materially  in- 
terfere" with  price  support  programs  when 
they  require  the-  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  purchase  additional  cheese  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 
Without  such  a  restriction,  the  American 
taxpayer  would  be  in  the  position  of  sub- 
sidizing milk  and  dairy  products  all  over 
the  world.  Cheese,  butter,  dry  milk,  and 
other  transportable  dairy  products  would 
enter  in  enormous  quantities,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  higher  prlc^  which  reflect 
America's  higher  standard  of  living,  prices, 
and  wage  levels. 

On  April  :.  1961,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture set  the  support  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  at  $3.40  per  hundredweight.  To  estab- 
lish this  price  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration has  offered  to  buy  Cheddar  cheese  at 
36.1  cents  a  pound,  butter  at  60.5  cents  a 
pound,  and  spray-dried,  nonfat  milk  at  15  9 
cents. 

In  spite  of  purchases  of  Cheddar  cheese 
during  June  at  a  weekly  rate  of  3  million 
pounds  and  butter  at  almost  12  million 
pounds,  the  Department  recently  announced 
that  the  a^-erage  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  in  the  United  States  for  June  was  only 
$3.25  per  hundredweight. 

The  uncommitted  stocks  of  Cheddar  !n 
CCC  warehouses  as  of  July  5.  1961.  were  23.7 


million  pounds.  A  year  ago,  the  figure  was 
zero.  Since  March  29  of  this  year,  the  CCC 
has  bought  more  than  23  mUllon  pounds  of 
cheese.  A  year  ago  the  amount  was  less  than 
100,000  pounds.  Purchases  of  butter  and 
dry  milk  are  also  much  higher  this  year  than 
last.  Our  cheese  production  this  year  is 
running  18  percent  higher  than  last  year. 
Total  cheese  stocks  are  a  full  33  percent 
higher  than  in  1960. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  clear  that 
increase^  cheese  imports  would  'materially 
interfere  "  w.th  Government  price  supjwrt 
programs. 

If  more  foreign  cheese  etiters  the  United 
SUtes,  the  American  taxpayer  will  be  paying 
for  each  pound  twice.  He  will  pay  for  it 
once  when  hi;  buys  the  cheese.  And  he  will 
pay  for  it  u  .second  time  when  he  pays  the 
taxes  used  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  purchase  the  American  cheese 
which  the  foreign  product  has  displaced. 

This  kiiid  of  material  interference — 
material  inttrlerence  with  the  taxpayers 
pocketbook— -s  precisely  what  section  22  was 
designed  to  prevent. 

A  second  purpose  of  section  22  is  to  pre- 
vent imfX)rts  which  "reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  agricultural  com- 
modiTy  or  pnxluct"  produced  In  the  United 
States,  the  price  of  which  is  supported  by 
the  Federal  Clcvernment.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  increased  cheese  Imports  would 
have  precisely  the  effect  thai  this  clause  ol 
section  22  prohibits. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  almost  three- 
fouitl^s  of  th'  blue-mold  cheese  prt^duced  In 
this  country  is  manufactured  in  Wl.sconsin 
This  industry  was  built  up  by  careful,  dili- 
gent effort,  it  considerable  expense.  Effec- 
tive adveriislrg  and  promotion  have  gradu- 
ally u:rreasec'  the  demand  for  this  specialty 
cheese. 

I  have  received  loi'er  aftor  let;rr  fsoiii  ihc 
makers  of  blue-mold  chfese.  and  irum  em- 
ployees in  cheese  factories,  stating  tliat  in- 
creased Imports  would  cut  right  into  the.se 
hard-won  markets,  and  thus  would  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  blue  cheese  proc- 
essed in  the  United  States. 

Domestic  cheese  processors  are  unable  to 
reduce  their  prices  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion because  the  pric*  of  their  raw  materia!  - 
manufacturing  milk— is  supported  by  the 
U.S.  GoTernment.  The  $3.40  per  hundred- 
weight which  domestic  processors  must  pay 
is  significantly  higher  than  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  in  other  cotintries. 
Thus,  an  increase  in  cheese  import  quotas 
would  trap  these  cheesemakers,  and  their 
employees,  in  a  confiscatory  cost-price 
squeeze. 

The  making  of  blue-moUi  cheese  differs 
significantly  from  the  manufacture  of  Ched- 
dar. Special  techniques  must  be  employed 
The  manufacturer  of  blue-mold  cheese  8ee<= 
his  product  through  from  the  weighing  and 
testing  of  the  milk  to  the  selling  of  the 
cheese.  He  does  his  own  curing,  and  such 
processing  requires  a  larger  hibor  force  than 
a  Cheddar  plant  handling  the  same  volume 
of  milk.  It:  is  difficult,  ii  not  impossible, 
for  a  blue-mold  cheese  maker  to  shift  t') 
another  prcxluct. 

Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  increased  cheese 
imports  would  "reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  Sta.es"  from  milk.  And  I  reem- 
phasize  that  blue  cheese  produced  in  this 
country  is  made  from  milk  which  otherwise 
would  be  uied  for  Cheddar,  butter,  or  dried 
milk  Every  pound  of  milk  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  blue-mold  cheese  Is  one 
pound  of  lailk  which  will  i^ot  end  up  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  stress  the  fact 
that  any  increase  In  quotas  means  that  the 
American  taxpayer  will  be  paying  a  subsidy 
to   foreign    cheese   producers.     This   is   true 


because ;  ( 1 )  Every  pound  of  cheese  Imported 
replaces  a  pound  of  American  cheese  which 
under  law  must  be  bought  by  our  Govern- 
ment. These  cheese  purchases  by  the  CCC 
give  the  foreign  cheese  its  market.  (2)  The 
price  received  by  the  foreign  producer  Is  the 
direct  result  of  Government  purchases  paid 
for  by  the  American  taxpayer.  Without  this 
Government  purchase  of  dairy  products,  the 
price  received  by  the  foreign  producer  would 
be  far  lower. 

Certainly.  Congress  never  intended  to  tax 
Americans  to  provide  this  kind  of  concealed 
foreign  aid  to  foreign  businessmen. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  change 
in  circumstances  which  would  conceivably 
juitify  an  Increase  in  the  period  since  last 
January,  when  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture informed  me  by  letter  that  they  had  no 
iiit>-ntion  of  increasing  the  quota  for  blue- 
mold  cheese  or  any  other  dairy  product 
The  text  of  the  Department's  letter  follows 

January  9.  1961. 
Hon.   WlLLI.\M    Proxmire. 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire;  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  December  8,  I960,  concerning 
ihc  Import  quota  on  blue-mold  cheese. 

The  Department  has  maintained  a  con- 
ii:mi;;g  review,  since  1953.  of  all  import 
quotas  on  dairy  products,  including  blue- 
mold  cheese,  to  determine  their  current 
effectiveness  and  any  need  for  adjustment 
In  these  revlev?s.  the  Department  endeavors 
to  give  p.ppropriate  consideration  to  all  perti- 
nent factors,  including  the  formal  and  in- 
formal representations  of  the  Interested 
parties,  before  recommending  that  the  Presi- 
dent direct  a  formal  Tariff  Commission  In- 
Mstipatlon  under  section  22  of  tlie  Agrlcul- 
lur;U  Adjustment  Act.  as  amended. 

On  the  basis  of  Its  current  review,  the  De- 
partment does  not  contemplate  recommend- 
ing a  change  in  any  of  the  existing  Import 
(jiiotas  on  dairy  products. 

We  appreciate  your  views  on  this  matter 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  L.  Miller. 

Acting  Secretary 
For  iUl  these  reasons  I  strongly  hope  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  will  recommend 
against  any  enlargement  or  elimination  of 
the  import  quotas  on  blue-mold  cheese  or 
Cheddar  cheese. 


RESOLUTIONS    OPPOSING    HEW 
RULING  ON  WORK  RELIEF 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  thero 
has  been  considerable  discussion  recently 
of  a  rulinR  by  Secretary  Ribicoff  to  the 
effect  tha-  Federal  funds  under  the  new 
protiram  of  aid  to  the  children  of  unem- 
ployed parents  cannot  be  paid  to  people 
to  woik  for  their  community  while  they 
are  on  relief. 

For  mo.'^t  purposes,  work  relief  pro- 
prams  do  not  involve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Federal  assistance  is  given 
only  for  limited  categories,  such  as  the 
aged,  the  di.sabled,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. However,  the  recently  enacted  \eg- 
i.slation  expanding  the  aid  for  dependent 
children  category  to  include  the  children 
of  unemployed  parents  has  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  involved  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  local  work  relief 
efforts. 

In  effect,  the  Secretary  has  said  that 
a  person  cannot  receive  Federal  money 
for  himself  or  his  children  if  he  is  on 
work  relief,  because  of  a  1936  ruling  by 
the  Social  Security  Board  that  no  Fed- 
eral money  can  be  paid  for  "wages"  or 
"compensation." 
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A  related  cortroversy  in  my  State 
V  hich  is  very  much  in  the  news,  and 
rightly  so.  concerns  the  city  of  Newburgh 
which  has  enacted  a  number  of  stringent 
measures  affecting  local  relief  recipients. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  issue 
l^re.sently  involves  only  the  city  of  New- 
burgh  and  the  poveiTiment  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  I'  is  not  and  should  not 
be  focused  at  the  Federal  level,  al- 
though at  some  ioint  in  the  future  this 
entire  situation  may  involve  a  pro- 
ceeding betweeii  the  Department  of 
HEW  and  the  S'atc  of  New  York  as  to 
whether  the  State  is  complying  with  the 
Federal-State  ai  reement  on  public  a-s- 
sistance. 

Right  now.  the  only  Federal  aspect  of 
the  Newburgh  situation  is  that  New- 
burgh  has  a  work  relief  program,  and  to 
this  extent  is  in'olved.  as  is  Onondaga 
County  and  man;-  other  counties  in  New 
York  State,  in  th'  controversy  over  Sec- 
retary Ribicoff's  ruling  on  work  relief. 

Mr.  President,  :  .'should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  today  to  the 
views  of  several  communities  in  New 
York  State  which  have  submitted  resolu- 
tions to  me  opposing  the  Ribicoff  ruling 
on  work  relief.  I  should  al-so  like  to  dis- 
cuss in  brief  my  views  on  this  contro- 
versy and  on  a  recent  meeting  which  I 
arranged  with  Secretary  Ribicoff  on  this 
.subject.  Although  the  Secretary  s  posi- 
tion in  some  respects  differs  from  mine, 
I  found  him  most  cordial  and  sympa- 
thetic which  I  fully  appreciate. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  if  a  person  is 
unemployed  and  able  bodied,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  do  useful  work  for  his 
community  while  he  is  on  relief.  This 
would  bring  aboi  t  a  net  savings  to  the 
community  and  r  t  the  same  time  would 
enhance  the  sel  -respect  of  the  indi- 
vidual involved. 

The  July  10  meeting  with  Secretary 
Ribicoff  was  successful  to  an  extent  in 
that  the  Sccreta  y  offered  to  help  New- 
York  State  devist  and  administer  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  whereby  those  eli- 
gible for  aid  to  'h.  dependent  children 
of  unemployed  parents  would  be  used  on 
work  relief  for  the  difference  between 
their  Federal  A3C  payments  and  the 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  relief  money 
which  can  be  paid  to  any  one  family.  In 
many,  perhap.s  riiost.  of  the  cases,  this 
formula  would  permit  those  on  work 
relief  to  work  on  public  projects  as  much 
as  they  are  now  doing.  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff has  voluntcc:  ed  to  have  his  technical 
staff  meet  with  the  relevant  New  York 
officials.  Commis.'^ioner  Raymond  W. 
Houston  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  has  accepted  this 
invitation  and  nill  be  in  Washington 
tomorrow. 

While  this  plf  n  is  designed  to  avoid 
having  the  State  lose  any  Federal  money 
under  the  new  temporary  program  to  aid 
the  children  of  unemployed  parents,  it 
does  not  resolve  the  basic  question  as  to 
whether  the  Fed  'ral  Government  should 
or  should  not  sanction  work  relief  pro- 
grams. 

The  Secretary  made  it  clear  that  his 
Department  recognizes  the  merit  of  work 
relief  as  such,  bit  does  not  feel  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  be  involved  in  local 
programs  of  thi.s  nature.     Because  aid 


for  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents  is  under  temporary  legislation, 
it  may  be  that  this  problem  will  not  be 
germane  when  this  14 -month  program 
has  expired. 

Believing  as  I  do  in  the  home-rule 
principle  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  fu- 
ture the  responsibility  for  work  relief 
and  for  all  relief  programs  will  be  as 
fully  as  possible  left  to  individual  com- 
munities, rather  than  being  dictated 
from  Wasliington. 

In  sum,  the  Department  has  devised 
a  mechanical  solution  for  a  philosophic 
problem.  Unless  the  home  inile  principle 
prevails  in  this  and  similar  situations  in 
the  future,  we  may  yet  have  a  great 
Washington  legislative  battle  on  the 
v.ork  relief  issue. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  reso- 
lutions by  the  boards  of  supervisors  of 
Madison  County  and  Cortland  County. 
NY.,  opposing  the  Secretary's  ruling  on 
work  relief. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrrooD,  as  follows: 

Board  or  Supervisors, 
Madison  Countt.  NY  . 

Jvlp  11.  1961. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  on  the  11th  day  of  July  1961; 
that  I  have  compared  the  same  with  said 
original  on  file  in  my  office  and  find  it  to  be 
the  s.ime  and  the  whole  thereof. 

"RESOLL^TION    99 

"Wherefis  the  enactment  of  receat  legis- 
lation has  practically  eliminated  the  work  re- 
lief program  in  Madison  County;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  th.s  board 
sincerely  believe  that  In  the  admlElstratlon 
of  welfare,  there  should  be  more  flexibility, 
more  authority  and  more  discretion  at  the 
local  level  and  that  public  assistance  for 
the  care  of  needy  persons  more  logically 
sliould  be  a  local  decision;  and 

■"Wliereas  overstandardlzatlon,  maximum 
control  and  the  ever  present  threr.t  of  loss 
of  reimbursement  are  believed  to  lie  harm- 
ful to  the  Initiative,  morals,  and  well-being 
of  the  individual  and  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  the  taxpayer:     Therefore  be  It 

•Rc^olicd,  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
go  on  record  In  urging  that  the  State  of  New 
York  exert  all  influence  possible  to  en- 
courage the  Fcderrxl  Government  to  change, 
alter  and  amend  those  Federal  la-vs.  rules, 
and  regulations  adversely  affecting  the  rea- 
sonable administration  of  welfare;  .^nd  be  it 
further 

"Rcxohcd.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Abraham 
Ribicoff,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  R)r  the  United  States;  Hon.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  Hon.  Raymond  W.  Houston,  commis- 
sioner of  social  welfare  for  the  Stai:e  of  New 
York:  Senator  Jacob  Javits;  Senator  Kenneth 
Keating;  Congressman  Alexander  Plrnie;  and 
to  all  boards  of  supervlsbrs  of  the  counties  <>f 
New  York  State." 

Robert  A.  Clark. 
Clerk.  Board  of  Supenisors. 


quired  to  enable  county  commissioners  of 
public  welfare  to  assign  able-bodied  welfare 
recipients  to  work  on  municipal  projects  as 
a  cui^dition  ol  furnishing  said  welfare  to 
them;   and  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  th:s 
resolution  be  sent  to  Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
f  ii  the  i'r.ited  States:  Hon  Nelson  A  Rocke- 
feller. Govern  >r  of  the  State  of  New  Vo.-k: 
Hon.  Raymond  W.  Houston.  New  York  SUite 
c  iinmissioner  of  social  wclfaje:  Hon.  Jacob 
J.'WiT-^.  U.S  Senator  fr-m  the  fftate  of  New 
York;  Hon  Kenneth  B  Keating.  U.S  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  New  York;  Ham  Johi« 
B  Taber.  Member  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  this  district;  Hon  Janet  Hill  Gor- 
don, Slate  senator  from  this  district,  and 
H-.:;.  L.,ais  H  Folmcr.  member  of  a.3£cnibly 
for  the  county  of  Cortland. 

Albert  C    Kenntt, 
Clerk.  Board  if  St/nmnfor.t. 


Whereas  It  appears  to  this  board  to  be 
desirable  that  the  county  welfare  com- 
missioner should  be  empowered  'o  assign 
able-bodied  recipients  of  public  welfare  In 
federally  supported  categories  to  work  on 
municipal  projects  as  a  condition  of  welfare 
being  provided  to  them:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rr.'iolvcd.  That  this  board  request  that 
such  changes  be  made  in  existing  Federal 
rules,  regulations   and  laws   as  may   be   re- 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  WORK 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair  i.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  in  connection 
v.ith  its  duties  of  studying  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, compiled  a  report  (S.  Rept.  96  > 
reflecting  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ale.  That  report  clearly  documented 
what  every  Member  of  this  body  already 
knows;  that  is,  that  Senators  simply  do 
not  have  sufficient  time  available  to  ^ivc 
thorough  attention  to  committee  delib- 
erations and  actions. 

It  was  reported  during  consideration 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  that  90  percent  of  all  work  of  the 
Congress  on  legislative  matters  is  carried 
out  in  committee.  And  it  was  with  this 
fact  in  mind  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  recently  directed  its 
staff  to  survey  the  present  committee 
structure  of  the  Congress. 

The  startling  results  of  this  informal 
survey  reveal  that  the  Congress  currently 
maintains  a  total  of  303  committee  units. 
This  includes  36  standing  committees. 
3  special  and  select  committees.  11  joint 
committees,  and  253  subcommittees. 

The  Senate,  with  a  membership  of 
less  than  one -fourth  of  the  other  body, 
is  responsible  for  127  of  these  units  while 
the  House  has  established  152  legislative 
units.  Added  to  these  figures  are  11 
joint  committees,  which  have,  in  turn, 
generated  13  subcommittees  of  their 
own. 

Thus,  if  the  joint  committees  and  their 
subcommittees  are  piled  on  top  of  the 
number  of  Senate  committee  units,  we 
arrive  at  the  somewhat  staggering  num- 
ber of  151  legislative  satellites  swirling 
about  the  body  of  the  Senate. 

And  this  figure  is  even  further  ex- 
panded when  one  considers  the  obliga- 
tions of  members  assigned  to  the  26 
commissions  and  boards  created  by 
Congress. 

Since  our  last  inquiry  into  this  matter 
in  1957.  the  Senate  has  added  another 
standing  committee.  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  and  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  am  happy  to  advise, 
however,  that  it  has  reduced  the  number 
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of  subcommittees  by  6 — from  116  in  1957 
to  109  today.  In  addition,  as  all  Sena- 
tors know,  the  Special  Committees  on 
Water  Resources  and  Labor  Rackets 
have  been  abolished,  the  functions  of  the 
latter  being  transferred  to  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subconunittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. 

However,  I  doubt  that  we  could  equate 
the  loss  of  these  committees  and  6  sub- 
committees with  the  addition  of  a 
standing  committee  and  a  special  com- 
mittee and  thereby  say  that  we  are  hold- 
ing our  own  in  this  field. 

Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  many  would 
agree  that  we  must  do  more  than  hold 
the  line  in  this  area,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  we  must  do  is  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  multiple  committee  resp>onsibil- 
ities  if  we  are  to  meet  adequately  the 
requirements  attendant  to  effective  com- 
mittee work.  Perhaps  this  can  best  be 
done  through  the  consolidation  of  some 
of  the  subcommittees  which  have  closely 
related  functions. 

My  comments  are  not  designed  to  in- 
dict our  committee  system,  for  as  we 
all  know  it  is  essential  to  our  legislative 
process.  However,  I  do  feel  compelled 
■  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  developments 
in  this  area  since  committee  work  de- 
mands so  much  of  our  time,  and  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  each  com- 
mittee for  whatever  action  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  Additionally,  I  feel 
it  appropriate  to  suggest  that  each  com- 
mittee might  want  to  review  its  func- 
tional organization  in  order  to  deter- 
mine its  effectiveness. 

Moreover,  I  feel  that  the  results  of  this 
survey,  which  brings  together  a  compre- 
herisive  listing  of  the  various  legislative 
units  in  the  Congress,  will  be  a  helpful 
reference  source  to  Members  and  their 
staffs,  who  must  know  where  legislative 
responsibilities  are  lodged  in  the  maze 
of  committee  structure. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
not  all  units  listed  in  the  survey  are  in 
continuous  operation,  for  some  are  spe- 
cial purposes  groups  maintained  on  a 
standby  basis,  ready  for  mobilization  as 
the  need  arises.  Likewise,  I  should 
hasten  to  point  out  that  while  some  of 
the  subcommittees  operate  with  separate 
staffs  and  funds,  the  vast  majority  use 
the  staffs  and  funds  of  their  parent 
committees. 

But  the  important  point  is  that  these 
units  do  exist  and  stand  ready  to  make 
still  further  demands  upon  Members' 
already  overburdened   schedule. 

Moreover,  lurking  behind  this  impres- 
sive list  of  existing  legislative  groups  is 
still  another  potential  time  stealer  in 
the  form  of  ad  hoc  subcommittees  which 
are  frequently  created  to  consider  spe- 
cific bills,  nominations,  or  to  conduct 
inquiries  into  various  situations.  These 
ad  hoc  units  are  temporary  and  come 
and  go  with  the  legislative  tide,  but  like 
the  tide,  tend  to  wash  away  still  a  few 
more  sands  of  a  Senator's  time. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  a  body 
of  the  size  of  the  Senate  must  spread 
responsibilities  through  the  committee 
system.  As  a  result.  Members  presently 
serve  on  two  or  three  standing  commit- 
tees and  on  an  additional  number  of 
subcommittees.     I  presently  serve  on  12 


subcommittees.  Members  seeking  dili- 
gently to  discharge  their  many  commit- 
tee responsibilities  are  frequently  faced 
with  conflicting  schedules  and  often  have 
to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  dividing 
their  time  between  committees  meeting 
concurrently. 

The  frustration  of  Members  .seeking  to 
meet  the  obligations  attendant  to  multi- 
ple committee  service  may  well  reach  the 
breaking  point  when  a  Senator  stretches 
an  already  heavily  filled  schedule  to 
include  a  committee  meeting  only  to  have 
it  delayed  or  even  canceled  for  lack  of  a 
quorum.  In  this  connection  it  would 
not  be  inappropriate  to  consider  also  the 
plight  of  witnesses  called  before  a  com- 
mittee, sometimes  at  great  expense  or 
inconvenience,  only  to  be  told  that  the 
meeting  had  to  be  canceled  for  lack  of  a 
quorum,  or  because  there  was  objection 
under  the  rule  to  the  committee  meeting 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Thus  far  during  this  session,  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  able  to  maintain,  for  the 
most  part,  its  ubual  practice  of  meeting 
at  the  noon  hour.  However,  on  several 
occasions,  the  Senate  has  convened  at 
an  earlier  hour  and  will  probably  do  so 
again  before  this  session  ends.  As 
Members  know,  such  a  schedule,  how- 
ever necessary,  creates  an  ob.stacle  to 
committee  work  and,  of  course,  this 
situation  is  further  compounded  when 
objections  are  raised  to  committee  meet- 
ings during  Senate  sessions.  Such  ob- 
jections are,  of  course,  entirely  appro- 
priate. However.  I  do  think  that  we 
should  maintain  a  proper  perspective 
toward  our  legislative  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. For  if,  as  indicated  by  the  so- 
called  LaFollette-Monroney  committee. 
which  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
reorganization  of  Congress  during  the 
79th  Congress,  90  percent  of  our  legis- 
lative work  is  done  in  the  committees, 
then  should  we  not  seek  a  better  allot- 
ment of  our  time?  Should  we  not  seek 
to  allocate  sufl5cient  time  for  scheduling 
and  holding  committee  meetings? 


The  Senate,  in  approving  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  at- 
tempted to  provide  more  flexibility  in 
the  operations  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  provision  recommended 
by  the  LaFollette-Monroney  committee, 
wliich  expressed  the  sense  that  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Congress  experiment  with 
schedules  for  chamber  sessions  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  and  for  committee 
meetings,  on  alternate  days.  The  provi- 
sion was  stricken  from  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  however, 
since  its  rules  permit  better  control  of 
time  allocated  for  floor  debates. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  results  of  the  informal 
survey,  compiled  by  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, of  standing,  joint,  special  and 
select  committees,  subcommittees,  coin- 
mi.ssions  and  boards  upon  which  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  serve.  Incidentally, 
the  committees  are  invited  to  review 
the  survey  and  advise  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  any  changes 
which  should  be  made,  before  it  is  cir- 
culated to  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
Senate  and  House  committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survi-y 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Staff     Memorandt-m     No.     87   1-27.     Senate 

Committee    on    C'iovurnment    OptEATiONS, 

July   18.  1961 
S'ibjett:   Standing.  J  jlnl,  sf>ecial.  and  select 
c  J  mm  it  tecs    and    subcommittees,    com- 
missions and  boards  upon  which   Mem- 
bers of  Congre'-..s  serve. 

.^t  the  direction  of  the  chairman,  the  stafT 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  prepared  the  following  list 
of  standing,  Joint,  special  and  select  com- 
mittees, and  subcommittees,  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ale  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Also 
included  are  commissions  and  boards  upou 
which  Members  of  Congress  serve,  as  of  May 
1961. 

The  list  does  not  Include  Senate  and 
House  majority  and  minority  legislative  or 
political  policy  or  campaign  committees. 


Congressional  committees 

standing 
committee" 

.S«'le<t  anil 
.   si>'iia] 
com  mi  I  Ices 

Joint 
(•(ininiitt<.-fs 

.<ul)fom- 

Illittci-s 

Total 

16 
20 

2 

1 

109 
131 

n 

)-T 

)S2 

SonAtc  and  Iloase - 

n 

24 

Tut'il                                  

36 

3 

11 

-.'.•a 

303 

The  following  tabulation  reflects  the 
above  information  and  includes  a  further 
breakdown  of  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, and  adds  the  number  of  commissions 
and  boards: 

I.  Standing    committees 36 


IV    Joint   committees 11 

V.  Regular    subcommittees 213 

Senate 95 

House 105 

Joint   13 


Senate 
House. 


16 
20 


VI    Special   subcommittees- 


38 


II.  Select  committees. 


Senate 
House- 


Senate  14 

House 24 


VII.  Select    subcommittees- 
Hou.se 


2 
2 


III.  Special    committees 1 

Senate 1 


Total 303 

Commissions   and   boards 26 

Grand   total 329 
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SEN/TE    COMMITTEES 

I.  Aeronautica;  and  Space  Sciences:  No 
subcommittees. 

II.  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Soil  Conservation  and 
forestry. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electr  lication. 

3.  Subcommlt'ee  on  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion, Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices. 

4  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislatinn. 

III.  Appropriations: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Rela  ,ed  Agencies. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  De- 
feiite. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies,  Supple- 
mentals,  and  For.?lgn  Operations  (to  be  con- 
sidered by  full  co:runlttce) . 

4.  Subcommlttije  on  District  of  Columbia 

5.  Subcommittee  on  General  Government 
Matters.  Departn.ent  of  Commerce  and  Re- 
lated Matters 

6    Subcommltt'e  on  Independent  Offices. 

7.  Subcommltt''e  on  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Reliit«<l  Agencies. 

8.  Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  La- 
bor, Health.  Edi,;catlon,  and  Welfare,  and 
Related  Agencies. 

9    Subcommitti/e— Legislative. 

10.  Subcommit  ee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion. 

11.  Subcommit  :A-e  on  Public  Works. 

12  Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice  and  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies. 

13.  Subcommiliee  on  Departments  of 
Treasury  and  Post  Office. 

IV.  Armed  Services ; 

1  Siibcom.mitiie  on  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

2  Subcommittee  on  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves and  Natior;al  Stockpile. 

3.  Subcommittt.'e  on  Operation  of  the 
Status  of  Forces  Treaty. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness  Inves- 
tigating. 

V.  Banking  and  Currency: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Housing. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  International  Fi- 
nance. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Sta- 
bilization. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Securities. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business. 

VI.  Commerce; 

A.  Standing  subcommittees: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Communications. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

B.  Special  stibcommlttees  and  studies: 

1.  Automobile  Marketing  Practices. 

2.  Study  of  Television  Network  Regula- 
tion and  UHF  Problem. 

3.  Freight  Car  Shortage  Subcommittee. 

4.  Special  Subcommittee  To  Study  Textile 
Industry. 

5.  Study  of  Foreign  Commerce  (wltii  fol- 
lowing geographical  subcommltteeesi  : 

a.  Africa. 

b.  Asia. 

c.  Canada-Iceland. 

d.  Latin  America. 

e.  Europe. 

6.  Study  of  Transportation  Policies  in  the 
United  States. 

7.  Subcommittee  on  Freedom  of  Com- 
munications. 

8.  Special  Subcommittee  To  Study  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Reorganization. 

VIL  DUtrict  of  Columbia:  ^ 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Judiciary. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health. 

4  Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Com- 
merce. 


5.  Subcommittee  on  Metropolitan  Prob- 
lems 

VIII  Finance:  No  subcommittee.  (See 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  i 

IX.  Foreign  Relatlona  Committee: 

1.  Subcommittee  on   Far  Eastern  A3;iirs. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Or- 
gnnization  and  Public  Affairs. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  American  Republics 
Affairs. 

6  Subcommittee  on  Economic  ind  Social 
Policy  Affairs. 

7  Subcommittee  on  African  Aff.^irs. 

8.  Subcommittee  on  Near  Ea^itern  and 
South  Asian   Affairs. 

9.  Subcommittee  on  Internat-onal  Or- 
ganization  Affairs. 

10.  Subcommittee  on  Canadian  Affairs. 

X.  Government  Operatioiis: 

1.  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tion";. 

2.  Sut)committee  on  National  Policy  Ma- 
chinery. 

3.  Sulxjommittee  on  Reorganiz;4tion  and 
International  Organizations. 

XI.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

1  Subcommittee  on  Public  Land:;. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affal.-s. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Territories  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

4  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels. 

5  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation. 

XII.  Judiciary: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  .'Vdminlstra:ive  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
n  >poly  Legislation. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
.\.mendmcnts. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Immigrction  and 
N.ituralization. 

6.  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery. 

7.  Subcommittee   on    Internal   Security. 

8.  Subcommittee  To  Investigatt  Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

9  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights. 

10.  Sutx-ommlttee  on  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  .^ct. 

11.  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Charters. 
Holidays,  and  Celebrations. 

12.  Subcommittee  on  National  Peniten- 
tiaries. 

13.  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and  Codi- 
fication. 

14.  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Es- 
capees. 

15.  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Federal  Criminal  Code. 

Xin.  Labor    and    Public    Welfare: 
1.  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor. 

2  Subcommittee  on  Health. 

3.  Subcommittee   on  Education. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

6.  Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Retirement. 

7.  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower. 

XrV.  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Contested  Nomina- 
tions. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Affairs. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Retirement. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Health  Benefits  and 
Life  Insurance. 

XV.  Public  Worka: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control-Rivers 
and  Harbors. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Roads. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings. 

4.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. 


XVI    Rules  and  Administration: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Sona'e 

3.  Sut)comnilttee  on  Printing. 

4  Subcommittee  on  Library. 

5.  Sulx;ommlttee  on  Smithisonian  Instltu- 
I'-n. 

6.  Su)x:ommittce  on  Restaurant. 

5  -I'late  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
n  .s£. 

].  Subcommittee  on  Ta.xes. 

L'.  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Financing. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Government  Procur- 
ing. 

?>.  Subcommittee  on  Relations  of  Busine.ss 
V.'ith  Government. 

G.  Subcommittee  on  Retailing,  Distribu- 
tion, and  Marketing  Practices. 

Sonatc  Special  Committee  on  Aging:  No 
subcommittees. 

HOUSE     COMMITTEES 

I    Agriculture: 

A    Commodity  stibccmmlttees: 

1.  Cotton. 

2.  Dairy  and  Poultry. 

3  Forests. 

4  Live-stock  and  Feed  Grains. 

5  Oilseeds  and  Rice. 
C.  Tobacco. 

7.  Wheat. 

B.  Special   action  subcommittees: 

1  Conservation  and  Credit. 

2.  Departmental  Oversight  and  Consumer 
Relations 

3    Domestic  Marketing. 

4.  Equipment,  Supplies,  and  Manpower. 

5.  Family  Farms. 

C.  Foreign   Agricultural   Operations. 
7    Research  and  Extension. 

II.  Appropriations: 

1.  .Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Related  Agencies. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  De- 
fense 

3.  Subcom.mlttee  on  Deficiencies. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations. 

6.  Subcommittee  on  General  Government 
Matters.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Re- 
lated Agencies. 

7    Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices. 

8.  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies. 

9.  Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Related  Agencies. 

10.  Subcommittee  on  Legislative. 

11.  Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion. 

12.  Subcom.mittee  on  Public  Works. 

13.  Subcomimittee  on  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies. 

14.  Subcommittee  on  Departments  of 
Treasury  and  Post  OflBce. 

Ill    Armed  Services: 

1.  Subcommittee  No.  1  (no  other  designa- 
tion) . 

2.  Stibcommlttee  No.  2  (no  other  designa- 
tion) . 

3.  Subcommittee  No.  3  (no  other  designa- 
tion! . 

4.  Stibcommlttee  on  Real  Estate  and  Con- 
struction. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

6.  Subcommittee  on  Special  Investigations. 

7.  Subcommittee  on  National  Intelligence 
Agencies. 

8.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Acquisition  of 
Wherry   Housing. 

9.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Utilization  of 
Naval  Shipyard  Facilities. 

IV.  Banking  and  Currency: 
1.  Subcommittee  No.  1  (no  other  designa- 
tion) . 

2  Subcommittee  No.  2  (no  other  designa- 
tion ) . 
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3.  Subcommittee  No.  3  (no  other  designa- 
tion) . 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Hoiising. 

V.  Dlistrlct  of  Columbia: 

1.  Subcommittee  No.  1  (no  other  designa- 
tion ^ 

2.  Subcommittee  No.  2  (no  other  designa- 
tion). 

3.  Subcommittee  No.  3  (no  other  designa- 
tion). 

4.  Subcommittee  No.  4  (no  other  designa- 
tion ) . 

5.  Subcommittee  No.  5  (no  other  designa- 
tion). 

VI.  Education  and  Labor: 

1.  General  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

2.  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

3.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

4.  .Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

5.  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

6.  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

7.  Subcommittee  on  Unemplojrment  and 
the  Impact  of  Automation. 

8.  Subcommittee  on  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

9.  Subcommittee  on  the  Impact  of  Im- 
ports and  Exports  on  American  Employment. 

Vn.  Foreign  Affairs: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and 
Scientific  Developments  Affecting  Foreign 
Policy. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Europe. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  State  Department 
Organization  and  Foreign  Operations. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. 

6.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy. 

7.  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 

8.  Subcommittee  on  Near  East. 

9.  Subcommittee  on  International  Organ- 
izations and  Movements. 

10.  Special  Subcommittee  for  Review  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Programs. 

VIII.  Government  Operations: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Reorganization. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Military  Operations. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Government  Activi- 
ties. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Monetary  Affairs. 

6.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Prop- 
erty. 

7.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information. 

IX.  House  Administration: 

A.  Standing  subcommittees: 

1.  Accounts. 

2.  Elections. 

3.  Printing. 

4.  Enrolled  Bills  and  Library. 

B.  Special  subcommittees: 

1.  Electrical  and  Mechanical  OfiBce  Equip- 
ment. 

2.  Parking. 

3.  Audit. 

X.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamatioTi. 

3.  Subcommittee   on   Public  Lands. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining. 

6.  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks. 

XI.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power. 

5.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory 
Agencies. 


XII.  Judiciary: 

A.  Standing  subcommittees: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Claims. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Revision  of  Laws. 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks  and 
Copjrrlghts. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Bankruptcy  and  Re- 
organization. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  Matters. 

B.  Special  subcommittees: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Submerged  Lands 

2.  Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation  of  In- 
terstate Commerce. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures. 

XIII.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

1.  Sut>committee    on    Merchant    Marine. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard.  Coast 
and    Geodetic    Survey,    and    Navignllnn. 

4.  Subcommittee   on    Panama    Canal. 

5.  Subcommittee  on   Oceanography. 

6.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Steamship 
Conferences. 

XIV.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service^ 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Utiliza- 
tion. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Govern- 
ment Statistics. 

XV.  Public  Works: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 

2.  Subcommittee  on   FIckkI   Control. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Watershed  De'.el'  p- 
ment. 

6.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Fedcral-.^ld 
Highway  Program. 

XVI.  Rules:  No  subcommittees. 
XVII    Science  and  Astronautics: 

1.  .Subcommittee  on  Scientific  Training 
and  Facilities. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Scientific  Researcli 
and  Development. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  International  Coop- 
eration and  Security. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Space  Problems  and 
Life  Sciences. 

XVIII.  Un-American  Activities:  No  sub- 
committees. 

XIX.  Veterans  Affairs: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Administration. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Pensions. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Train- 
ing. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals. 
,5.  Subcommittee  on  Housing. 

0.  Subcommittee  on  Insurance. 

XX.  Ways  and  Means:  No  subcommittees 
established  as  yet;  usually  liave  about  three 
(.See  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.) 

Select  Committee  To  Conduct  a  Study  and 
Investigation  of  the  Problems  of  Small  Busi- 
ness: 

A.  Standing  subcommittees: 

1.  Svibcommittce  on  Orgrinizatlon  and  Op- 
eration of  Small  Busine.t's  Administration 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  and 
Government  Procurement. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade,  For- 
eign .Aid  and  Basic  Metals. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Taxation. 

5  Subcommittee  on  Distribution  Prob- 
lems Affecting  Small  Business. 

6  .Subcommittee  on  Advertising  and 
Growth  Opportunities  for  Small  Business. 

B.  Special  subcommittees:  Special  Sub- 
rommittee  on  Small  Business  Problems  in 
the  Dairy  Industry. 


JOINT    COMMITTEES 

I    Joint  Committee  on  Atomic   Energy: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for  Co- 
operation. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Communities. 
3    Subcommittee  on  Legislation. 

4.  Subcommittee   on   Military   Application. 

.5    Subcommittee  on  Raw  Materials. 

6  Subcommittee  on  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Radiation. 

7.  Subcommittee  on  Security. 

II.  Joint  Committee  on  Construction  of  a 
Building  for  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology for  the  Smith.sonian  Institution:  No 
subcommittees. 

Ill  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
ti'in:  No  subcommif^ces. 

IV.  Joint  Committee  on  Disposition  of  Ex- 
ecutive Papers:   No  subcommittees. 

V    Joint  Economic  Committee: 

1.  Subcommittee   on   Economic   Statistics. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  Payment;.. 

4.  Sub:ommittec  on  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic Relationships. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion. Automation,  and  Energy  Resources. 

6.  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Procurement 
VI.  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and 

Nationality  Policy:  No  subcommittees. 

VII  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation:  (Serves  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means)       No  subcommittees. 

VIII  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library:  No 
subcommittees, 

IX.  Joint  Committee  on  Navajo-Hopi  In- 
dian .Adminisvration:  No  subcommittees. 

X  Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  No  sub- 
committees. 

XI  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  E.xpcnditures :  No  subCi)m- 
mittees. 

COMMISSIONS    AND    BOARDS 

I    Commissions: 

1  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

2  Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Commission. 

3  Civil    War   Centennial    Commission 

4  Commission  for  Extension  of  the  US 
Capitol. 

5  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. 

6  Franklin  Delano  Roose%elt  Memorial 
Commission 

7.  House  Office  Building  Commission  (this 
Is  the  only  Commission  listed  on  which  Sen- 
ators do  not  serve ) . 

8    James   Madison   Memorial   Commission. 

9.  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. 

10.  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
Commission 

11  National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion 

12  National  Memorial  Stadium  Commis- 
sion. 

13  National    Monument    Commission. 

14.  New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebration 
Commission. 

15  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission. 

16.  Senate  Office  Building  Commission 
(tills  is  the  only  Commission  listed  on  which 
Members  of  the  House  do  not  serve). 

17.  US.  Constitution  175th  Anniversary 
Cominission. 

18    U.S.    Territorial    Expansion    Memorial 
Commission. 
II    Boards: 

1  Board  of  Directors,  Gallaudet  College. 

2  Board  of  Regents,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

3.  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. 
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5  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 

5.  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy. 

6.  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Military 
Academy. 

7.  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy. 
III.  Miscellaneous:   The      Interparliamen- 
tary Union. 

James  R.  Calloway, 
Profest^ional  Staff  Member. 
Approved : 

,  Walter  L   Reynolds, 

Chief  Clerk  and  Staff  Director. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  compilation,  of  course,  does  not  re- 
flect the  demands  made  upon  the  time 
of  Senators  in  carrying  out  essential  con- 
g:ressional  responsibihties  requiring  their 
personal  attention.  These  include  inter- 
views with  individuals  and  proups  from 
their  States;  activities  in  connection 
with  matters  of  intei-est  to  their  respec- 
tive States;  contacts  with  heads  of  de- 
partments and  other  Government  offi- 
cials on  behalf  of  constituents  or  in 
regard  to  pending  legislation;  appear- 
ances at  committee  hearings  as  witnesses 
in  connection  with  legislation  or  other 
proposals  in  which  they  or  their  con- 
stituents have  an  interest;  reviewing, 
analyzing,  and  revising  committee  re- 
ports; keeping  up  with  official  corre- 
sp>ondence;  the  preparation  of  speeches; 
and  numerous  other  matters  requiring 
their  personal  attention 

I  think  Members  will  agree  that  these 
activities,  along  with  those  indicated  in 
this  committee  survey,  poiiit  to  the  need 
for  the  Senate  to  e.xercise  a  little  intro- 
spection with  regaid  to  its  legislative 
organization. 

Perhaps  the  best  approach  to  this 
problem  would  be  for  each  Member  to 
sit  down  and  list — or  attempt  to  list — 
the  various  standing,  special,  select  and 
joint  committees  to  which  he  is  assigned, 
and  then  the  subcommittees  on  which 
he  serves.  As  the  list  grows  I  am  sure 
that  each  Member  will  feel,  as  did  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  a  growing 
sense  of  concern  over  his  many  and  di- 
verse legislative  obligations.  If  we  can 
lighten  the  burden  of  Senators  by  re- 
ducing the  present  scattered  workload, 
if  we  can  eliminate  just  one  of  the  un- 
related lines  of  legislation  through  con- 
solidation of  present  diverse  responsibili- 
ties, then  it  will  be  time  well  spent. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  highly  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  for  bringing  before  the 
Senate  and  before  the  public,  particu- 
larly the  public,  this  very  enlightening 
picture  of  the  conflicting  and  ovei-whelm- 
ing  burdens  which  every  conscientious 
Senator  inevitably  must  carry.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  only  a  relatively  short  time,  as  I 
have,  have  come  to  realize  regretfully 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  become 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  in  all  the  lines 
of  inquiry  and  study  we  would  like  to 
pursue  in  Congress — not  merely  would 
like  to  pursue,  but  which  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  pursue  if  we  want  to  be  fully 
conversant  with  every  matter  we  vote  on. 


We  cannot  do  It,  We  have  a  primary 
duty  in  connection  with  the  matters  that 
come  before  the  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees on  which  we  serve.  And  there 
are  other  assignments  which  are  thrust 
upon  us.  So  far  as  thorough  knowledge 
in  other  fields  is  concerned,  we  must  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  on  the  views  of 
other  Senators  before  whose  committees 
these  matters  have  come  and  must,  in  a 
way.  can-y  on  our  voting  in  those  fields 
by  proxy,  so  to  speak.  That  is  certainly 
not  an  ideal  method.  However,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  the  situation  does  exist  as 
the  workload  piles  up  in  the  face  of  the 
increasing  complexity  in  our  modern  so- 
ciety, with  the  multiplicity  of  activities 
in  virtually  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor which  are  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration  and  action. 

Therefore  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkaiisas  is  renderiiig  a  very  useful  serv- 
ice in  bringing  this  information  to  the 
Senate  and  clarifying  the  dilemma  which 
exi.sts.  I  hope  the  public  will  take  note 
of  it.  and  that,  as  a  result,  it  will  be 
widely  uiiderstood  that  every  Senator 
cannot  possibly  be  an  expert  on  every 
subject  that  comes  before  the  Congress. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Alaska.  Inci- 
dentally, he  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Grovernment  Opei'ations.  It 
IS  not  I  who  should  be  thanked  for  doing 
this  work,  but  rather  the  staff  of  our 
committee,  who  have  done  valuable 
work  and  have  gone  out  and  dug  up  the 
information  and  brought  it  to  our  com- 
mittee. As  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  felt  that  the  information  not  only 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  but  also 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  record,  in 
the  hope  that  the  information  may  reach 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  so  that  they 
may  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
tremendous  workload  which  Membeis  of 
Congress  carry,  and  will  understand  it 
is  absolutely  impossible — humanly  im- 
possible— to  give  our  attention  to  all  the 
problems  and  issues  which  come  before 
Congress.  It  is  not  physically  or  men- 
tally possible  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  situation 
and  one  of  the  causes  for  it  is  the  bigness 
of  government.  The  bigness  of  govern- 
ment is  partly  ascribable  to  world  con- 
ditions. Our  Government  is  probably 
twice  as  big,  in  the  sense  of  expendi- 
tures and  the  woi'kload  of  Congress  and 
of  the  departments  of  Government,  as 
it  would  be  ordinarily  if  there  were  what 
could  be  termed  a  durable  and  reliable 
peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Because  of  world  conditions,  because 
of  the  situation  confronting  us  today, 
the  functions  of  Government  have  mul- 
tiplied to  almost  unlimited  proportions. 
Government  has  grown  accordingly. 
Thus  a  Senator  or  Representative  can- 
not possibly  give  thorough  and  searching 
and  meditative  attention  to  all  issues 
that  come  before  him.  He  jtist  does  not 
have  the  time  or  the  capacity  to  give 
the  thorough  attention  to  all  the  issues 
that  come  before  Congress  that  they 
deserve. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  could  get  this 
information  to  the  country,  to  the  people, 


so  they  would  have  a  keener  appreciation 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  bur- 
dens that  are  carried  by  their  elected 
representatives. 


I 


SCANDINAVIA'S  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF 
HYDROPOWER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President. 
authorized  by  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
Chavez  i  the  Public  Works  Committee 
has  conducted,  during  the  first  week  in 
July,  a  most  useful  inquiry  into  the  uses 
of  hydroelectric  power  in  the  Scandina- 
vian Peninsula.  The  membership  com- 
posing this  group  was  headed  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan.  Pat 
McNaMara. 

The  committee's  interest  was  pertinent 
to  the  studies  now  tmderway  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  as  to 
the  possible  uses  of  the  energy  which 
will  be  g(?nrrated  by  the  great  dam  at 
Rampart  on  the  Yukon  in  Alaska  if  it  is 
constructed.  Norway  was  selected  as  the 
ideal  country  for  such  study  because  it 
leads  the  world  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  hydroelectric  power  and  its  in- 
dustrial complex  is  based  on  the  at- 
traction of  industries — electrochemical, 
electrometallurgical  and  others  because 
of  the  low  cost  of  its  hydropower. 

Sweden,  which  ranks  third  in  the 
world  in  per  capita  hydropower  con- 
sumption, has  achieved  also  notable  suc- 
cess in  undersea  transmission  of  power, 
exporting  its  current  by  marine  cable 
both  to  its  island,  Gotland.  60  miles  away 
from  the  mainland  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
and  to  Denmark.  The  committee  was 
accompanied  by  several  specialists  in  the 
field  of  power  generation:  Kenneth 
Holum.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior m  charge  of  power.  Wendell  John- 
son of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Theo 
Sneed.  veteran  staff  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  George  Sundborg. 
author  of  the  definitive  history  of  Grand 
Coulee  entitled  "Hail  Columbia."  Mr. 
Sundborg  has  written  a  preliminary  re- 
port on  this  stimulating  visit  which  ap- 
peared in  two  of  my  weekly  newsletters. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ac- 
count be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  as  well  as  an  editorial  on  the 
applicability  of  these  studies  to  Alaska 
which  appeared  in  the  Anchorage  Daily 
Times  on  this  subject  entitled  "Two 
Changes  Essential  as  Spur  to  Industry." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Trondheim.  Norway.  July  6.  The  strik- 
ing similarity  in  natural  conditions  between 
Alaska  and  Norway,  where  he  has  been  tr-iv- 
eling  for  the  past  week  with  fellow  members 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  was 
remarked  on  by  Senator  Ernest  Grueninc, 
Democrat,  of  Alaska. 

Norway,  he  observed,  lies  in  the  same 
latitudes,  has  a  similar  climate,  almost  iden- 
tical topography  and  some  of  the  same  re- 
sources as  Alaska,  fisheries,  timber,  power, 
and  scenery.  If  anything,  the  Senator  noted, 
Alaska  is  more  richly  endowed,  as  Norway 
has  no  oil.  coal  or  natural  gas,  and  lesser 
reserve.";  of  many  metallic  minerals. 
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"Yet  Norway."  Senator  Onvmtsc  observed, 
"supports  3.6  million  people  on  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  in  a  land  area  lees  than  one- 
fourth  that  of  Alaska.  The  Important  as- 
sets which  Norway  has  utilized  to  build  a 
strong  economy  are  hydroelectric  power,  low 
cost  water  transportation,  and  the  wonder- 
ful, industrious  Norwegian  people." 

It  Is  to  study  the  first  of  these,  hydro- 
electric power,  that  Senator  Gruknino  and 
five  other  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  have  spent  a  week  In  Norway 
visiting  power  stations,  and  the  plants  of 
the  electrometallurglcal  and  electrochemical 
Industries  which  use  the  large  quantities  of 
cheap  energy  which  they  produce. 

Because  of  the  use  of  power  by  such  In- 
dustries Norway  has  the  highest  production 
of  electric  energy  per  capita  in  the  world, 
amounting  last  year  to  about  9,000  kilowatt 
hours.  This  almost  doubles  the  per  capita 
production  of  power  in  the  United  States, 
which  ranks  fourth  after  Norway,  Canada 
and  Sweden.  Coming  up  very  fast  is  Ice- 
land, which  has  large  hydroelectric  power 
resources  imd  a  very  small  population,  and 
this  nation  may  soon  rank  first.  Power  there 
is  being  used  largely,  to  date,  in  nitrate  and 
cement  manufacturing.  Practically  no  ther- 
mal power  is  produced  In  Norway;  it  is  all 
hydro.  In  1860  total  production  was  31  bil- 
lion kilowatt  hours. 

"It  was  explained  to  us,"  Senator  Gruen- 
ING  said,  "that  since  45  percent  of  the  goods 
needed  by  Norway  must  be  imported,  the 
cation  has  had  to  develop  exports  of  goods 
and  services  to  maintain  a  balance  of  trade. 
Foreign  trade  plays  a  dominant  role  in  the 
Norwegian  economy.  It  is  madP  up  45  per- 
cent from  commodities,  10  percent  from 
services  to  tourism  and  another  45  percent 
by  shipping. 

"The  income  from  shipping  is  essential. 
Norway  considers  itself  fortunate  in  being 
a  long,  narrow  country  along  a  deeply  In- 
dented coast,  as  this  permits  water  trans- 
portation ;  no  other  form  of  transportation 
Is  so  economical — at  least  in  Norway.  In  ad- 
dition to  furnishing  transportation  within 
Norway  and  between  Norwegian  ports  and 
those  of  other  countries,  the  Norwegian 
merchant  fleet  carries  the  goods  of  all  the 
world.  Although  Norway  ranks  well  down 
the  list  of  maritime  nations  as  far  as  popu- 
lation Is  concerned,  the  Norwegian  merchant 
fleet  Is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world. 

"But  it  is  in  the  production  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  and  the  uses  made  of  It  In  Indus- 
try that  Norway  has  set  the  greatest  example, 
which  I  believe  can  be  emulated  by  Alaska, 
which  has  so  many  similarities,"  Senator 
GauxNiNG  continued.  "Although  pulp  and 
paper,  fish  products  and  whale  oil  are  still 
important  export  products,  light  metals 
produced  by  hydroelectric  power  are  now  the 
No.  1  export  commodity,  accounting  for  one- 
third  of  Norway's  total  exports. 

"Cheap  power  In  Norway  has  caused  alu- 
mina to  be  brought  nearly  half  way  around 
the  world  from  Jamaica  to  be  processed  Into 
aluminum  In  Norwegian  plants.  We  visited 
two  of  the  largest  of  these  at  Ardal  and  Sunn- 
dal.  We  also  saw  huge  plants  at  Eldanger 
where  nitrates  are  produced  from  air  and 
magnesium  from  sea  water.  It  Is  because 
of  the  use  of  huge  quantities  of  power  In 
these  electrometallurglcal  and  electrochem- 
ical processes  that  Norway  leads  the  world  In 
per  capita  power  production. 

"Alaska  could,  and  will,  do  the  same.  We 
saw  Industrial  plants  In  locations  which 
could  be  duplicated  exactly  in  Alaska.  Both 
Ardal  and  Sunndal  present  striking  exam- 
ples of  what  an  aluminum  plant  at  Dyea, 
using  power  from  the  Talya  project,  would 
have  been.  The  physical  situations  are  Iden- 
tical. The  two  plants  have  a  combined  pro- 
duction which  about  equals  that  which  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America   proposed   a   few 


years  ago  at  Talya.  They  employ  5.000  men. 
Employment  totals  5.000  also  In  the  Eldanger 
nitrate  and  magnesium  works  at  Norsk  Hydro. 
"Lest  we  should  be  discoxiraged  about  de- 
velopment of  the  Talya  project  because  of 
initial  refusal  of  the  Canadians  to  permit 
diversion  of  water  to  the  coast  from  the 
Yukon  headwaters,"  Senator  GH^'ENING  went 
on,  "we  find  between  Norway  and  Sweden  an 
example  of  exactly  the  kind  of  Internatloanl 
cooperation  for  mutual  benefit  that  would 
be  required." 

The  Senator  was  referring  to  development 
of  a  230,000  kilowatt  NEA-power  project  in 
which  water  stored  in  Sweden  is  diverted  by 
tunnel  to  a  Norwegian  power  station.  In 
this  development,-  carried  throusrh  by  the 
municipality  of  Trondhelm,  one-half  of  the 
power  produced  Is  used  In  Norway  and  the 
other  half  la  transmitted  to  Sweden. 

Senator  Gruening  commented  on  how  Nor- 
way has  been  able  to  make  the  development 
of  heavy  Industry  compatible  with  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country. 
"In  fact,"  he  said,  "the  presence  of  the  neat 
factories  and  the  colorful  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple who  work  In  them  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  landscape,  in  my  opinion,  rather 
than  detracting  from  it.  Although  the  phys- 
ical surroundings  of  the  two  places  are  prac- 
tically Identical,  Sunndalsore.  the  site  of  the 
Sunndal  aluminum  work.s,  Is  more  srenir 
and  interesting  than  Dyea.  It  is  precisely 
because  of  the  development  there,  nestled  ai 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the 
fiord,  that  tourists  want  to  see  It." 

Three  of  the  power  stations  visited,  at 
Ardal.  Fortun,  and  Aura,  are  built  under- 
ground, as  the  Talya  power  station  would 
have  been.  The  Norwegian  power  i.s  pro- 
duced for  an  average  of  2''2  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. This  compares  with  an  estimatetl 
cost  at  the  Rampart  project  in  Alaska  of  2 
mills  at  the  busbar  or  3  mills  tran.'^mltted  to 
tidewater.  Norway  i.s  c"ntlnulng  to  bring 
new  power  Into  production  at  tlie  rate  of 
500,000  kilowatts  per  year.  By  19G.5,  capacity 
is  expected  to  be  9.3  million  kilowatts  from 
all  the  plants  of  the  nation.  This  compares 
with  at  least  4  6  million  kilowatts  Installed 
capacity  estimated  as  possible  from  the  sin- 
gle site  at  Rampart  on  the  Yukon. 

In  Norway,  the  nation  owns  25  percent  of 
the  power  production  capacity,  municipali- 
ties 45  percent  and  private  companies  only 
35  percent.  With  only  minor  exceptions, 
the  private  power  Is  used  directly  In  indus- 
trial plants  owned  by  the  firms  developing 
the  power.  Under  Norwegian  law.  all  pri- 
vately developed  power  sites  and  power 
plants  revert  to  the  state  after  60  years. 
The  trend  is  toward  more  and  more  stale 
ownership,  as  the  large  projects  which  are 
most  economical  to  develop  require  invest- 
ments which  are  beyond  the  means  of  pri- 
vate companies  or  even  the  municipalities. 
Senator  Grtjening  observed  th.at  Norway 
has  no  difficulty  finding  Industriril  customers 
for  the  new  power  production  which  comes 
In.  "Actually,"  he  said,  "it  Is  the  other  way 
around  and  industries  are  clamoring  fur 
more  power.  Power  has  to  be  rationed  in 
many  places  now.  I  am  confident  that  with 
the  development  of  truly  cheap  power  from 
Rampart  our  experience  in  Alaska  would  be 
the  same;  there  would  be  no  lack  of  an  in- 
dustrial market  for  2  or  3  mill  power,  and 
the  Industries  wotild  revolutionize  the  econ- 
omy of  Alaska." 

Like  Alaska,  Norway  provides  opportunity 
for  agricultural  development  on  only  a 
small  proportion  of  her  land.  Less  than  4 
percent  Is  arable.  But  because  of  the  eneri^y 
and  hard  work  of  the  Norwegian  people. 
293,000  are  employed  productively  in  farm- 
ing. Utilization  of  power  is  maiinly  respon- 
sible for  374,000  being  employed  in  manu- 
facturing and  mining. 

"One  of  our  overwhelming  Impressions." 
Senator  Gruening  said,   "was  the   Industrl- 


ousness  and  happiness  of  the  people.  They 
have  learned  to  live  well  In  their  country, 
which  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of 
Alaska. 

"The  conditions  which  caused  the  great 
migration  to  America,  which  brought  the 
sturdy  sons  of  Norway  to  our  Northwest  and 
Alaska,  no  longer  exist  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. Intelligent  development  of  Norway's 
resources  has  provided  a  sound,  thriving  and 
well  diversified  economy  which  In  turn  has 
made  possible  general  happiness  and  high 
eo  momlc,  social,  and  cultural  standards. 
Norway  Is  a  splendid  example  of  what 
Alaska,  with  similar  wise  utlUzatlon  of  Us 
resources,  can  become." 

Norway  has  developed  a  rewarding  tourist 
tr.ide,  as  Alaska  can  do  with  the  same  ingre- 
dients. "We  were  Interested,"  the  Senator 
said,  "in  seeing  how  Norway  has  built  roads 
along  her  fiords  In  rocky  cliffs  which  are 
fully  as  sheer  and  difficult  as  those  along 
Lynn  Canal,  the  Taku,  the  Iskut-Stiklne, 
the  Unuk.  and  elsewhere  In  southeastern 
Alaska.  We  were  also  interested  In  seeing. 
and  riding  on.  car  ferries  such  as  those  which 
the  State  of  Alaska  is  now  establishing. 
Tliey  are  invaluable  in  Norway  in  connecting 
pl.aces  where  roads  cannot  go." 

The  itinerary  Included  Oslo.  Drammen. 
Horten,  Sandefjord.  Larvlk,  Moss,  Ski,  San- 
doika,  Honefoss,  Pagernes,  Grlndahelm. 
Tyin.  Ardal.  Laerdal,  Kaupanga,  Sogndal, 
Turtagro,  Lorn.  Otta.  Dombas,  Oppdal. 
Sunndalsora,  Lokkew.  Orkanger.  Trondhelm. 
and  in  Sweden.  Stockholm. 

It  was  planned  In  Stockholm  to  study  the 
underwater  transmission  of  power  which 
S-.veden  has  pioneered  so  successfully.  The 
abundant  power  is  exported  to  other  nations 
and  Sweden's  offshore  Islands,  crossing  waters 
wider  and  deeper  than  Lynn  Canal  or  She- 
l.kof  Strait. 

Senator  GRvrNiNG  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  returned 
e.irly  this  week  from  Scandinavia,  where  6 
days  last  week  were  spent  in  Norway  visiting 
power  stations  and  electroprocess  Industries 
in  that  nation  which  has  achieved  the 
highest  per  capita  us-e  of  hydroelectric  power 
in  tlie  world. 

The  later  stages  of  the  trip  were  high- 
lighted by  a  visit  to  Stockholm  for  a  confer- 
ence with  officials  of  the  Swedish  State  Power 
Board  on  underwater  transmission  of  power, 
a  field  In  which  the  Swedes  have  made  great 
advances.  The  Senators  learned  that  not 
only  is  power  being  transmitted  from  the 
Swedish  mainland  to  the  island  of  Gotland 
and  from  Sweden  to  Denmark  but  that  the 
Swedes  have  been  called  on  to  build  a  trans- 
mission line  under  the  English  Channel  from 
England  to  Prance. 

Senator  Griteninc  pointed  out  that  this 
u;iderwater  transmission  of  power  will  have 
direct  applicability  in  Alaska  when  Rampart 
Dam  is  built  and  the  huge  production  of  low- 
cost  power  from  that  project  becomes  avall- 
.'ble.  It  is  hoped  that  the  underwater  trans- 
niLssion  techniques  developed  in  Sweden  can 
be  used,  for  example.  In  carrying  power  down 
Lynn  Canal  to  southeastern  Alaska  and  across 
Slielikof  Strait  to  Kodlak. 

Walton  Seymour,  vice  president  of  the  De- 
velopment and  Resources  Corp.,  which  Is 
making  a  study  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  how  power  from  Rampart  could  be  uti- 
lized, commented  this  week  to  Senator 
Gruening  on  a  brief  preliminary  report  on 
the  Norway  trip  which  was  Included  In  last 
weeks  newsletter,  as  follows: 

■We  agree  completely  with  the  view  that 
Norway  presents  an  example  of  the  signifi- 
cance to  economic  development  of  low-cost 
hydroelectric  power,  which  is  of  substantial 
significance  in  appraising  the  Rampart  proj- 
ect. It  is  our  plan  to  Include  Norway  in  our 
study  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  such  an 
example." 
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(Prom  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times, 
July  15,  1961) 

Two  Changes  Essential  as  Spitk  to 
Industry 

Senator  Gruening  makes  interesting  ob- 
servations when  he  compares  Norway  to 
Alaska. 

Norway  has  a  iX)pulation  of  3.600.000  In  an 
area  one-quarter  that  of  Alaska.  Many  geo- 
graphical and  resource  features  are  the  same. 

During  a  recent  visit  there.  Senator 
Gruening  cited  three  things  as  the  ingre- 
dients for  Norway's  success:  hydroelectric 
power  for  Industry,  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion, and  industrious  people. 

Those  three  things  are  in  short  supply  in 
Alaska. 

There  is  no  hydroelectric  power  for  in- 
dustry. 

There  is  no  cheap  water  transportation 
Freight  rates  to.  from,  and  within  Alaska 
have  been  termed  the  highest  in  the  world. 

Our  people  are  industrious  but  they  are 
too  few.  Sparse  population  results  from  the 
Lack  of  industries  and  the  limited  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  people  will  come  when 
there  Is  something  for  them  to  do 

To  emulate  Norway.  Alaskans  must  make 
two  drastic  changes: 

1.  Production  costs  must  be  reduced. 
These  Include  wages,  one  of  the  main  items. 
Nothing  produced  here  can  compete  with  the 
same  item  produced  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation,    because   of    high    operating   costs. 

2.  A  business  climate  must  be  created 
Capital  is  not  lured  to  an  area  of  hostility. 
The  eminent  Norwegian.  Trygve  Lie,  has  said 
that  "the  basic  guiding  principle  of  the 
Norwegian  Government  is  to  encourage  for- 
eign investments  on  the  basis  of  mutual  In- 
terest." This  State  should  have  the  same 
basic  guiding  principle  in  regard  to  out- 
side capital. 

Without  both  those  changes  the  three  In- 
gredients that  made  Norway  successful 
would  be  Ineflective  e\en  if  they  were  pres- 
ent in  Alaska. 


REGULATION    OF    TELEVISION- 
ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  W.  GUIDER 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  a 
speech  was  recently  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Guider,  president,  WMTW-TV 
of  Littleton,  N.H..  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Portland.  Maine.  Mr.  Guider's 
presentation  provides  an  excellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  problems  and  dangers  of  one 
man  or  a  group  of  men  setting  the  en- 
tertainment, the  news,  and  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  TV  for  180  million 
Americans. 

I  believe  it  i.s  interesting  to  make  par- 
ticular note  ol  Mr.  Guider's  contention 
that  any  attempt  to  oi-der  specific  pro- 
graming is  basically  un.sound  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  pioduction.  Pro- 
gi-ams  are  no;  a  commodity.  Mr.  Gui- 
der says,  and  ihey  cannot  be  tui-ned  out 
on  a  productioii  line,  measured  on  a 
meter,  bought  by  the  pound  or  the  gal- 
lon, or  mined  out  of  the  earth.  They 
involve  a  tricky  thing  called  ci'eativity. 

Mr.  Presidcrt.  creative  beauty  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholdei*.  What  is  good  pro- 
gi'aming  to  oni;  person  may  fall  far  short 
of  his  neighbor's  standards.  I  suggest 
that  Federal  cflBcials  encourage  superior 
programs  on  ti'levision,  but  I  submit  that 
interference  c;in  only  muddy  the  road  to 
excellence  for  which  the  television  indus- 
ti-y  is  striving 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  address  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Talk  by  John  W.  Guider,  June  23.  1961 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  today  about 
what  sort  of  job  is  being  done  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  people  who  have  been  licensed 
to  operate  television  stations.  I  feel  the 
publicity  on  this  subject  in  the  last  couple 
of  years,  and  particularly  In  the  last  3 
or  4  months,  has  been  distinctly  one- 
sided. As  you  know,  a  television  station  is 
an  expensive  proposition  to  build  and  to 
operate.  It  Is  distinctly  a  risk  venture 
which  is  entered  Into  by  individuals  acting 
as  private  citizens.  Unless  they  can  meet 
tlie  competition  they  find  in  the  market- 
place from  other  television  stations  and 
from  other  advertising  media  including  ra- 
dio, newspapers,  and  magazines,  they  will 
promptly  find  that  operating  a  television 
station  is  an  opportunity  to  lose  money  as 
well  as  an  opportunity  to  make  it.  Many 
stations  op)erate  at  a  deficit  for  many  years 
before  turning  the  corner  Into  the  black. 
We  did  A  license  to  operate  a  television 
station  is  definitely  not  a  guarantee  that 
you  will  make  money. 

Impressed  on  the  business  at  all  times 
during  16  or  17  hours  of  operation  every  day 
for  7  days  a  week  and  52  weeks  a  year  is 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  statutory  stand- 
ard of  "public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity."  a  vague  requirement  which  has 
always  defied  definition  and  which  can  mean 
a  great  many  different  things  for  as  many 
different  people  or  groups.  Nevertheless, 
upon  this  vague  standard  is  based  the  orig- 
inal grant  of  a  license,  and  the  renewal 
thereof  at  short  periods  of  3  years.  The  In- 
vestment made,  not  only  in  money  but  in 
flesh  and  blood,  and  patient  building,  and 
in  sacrifices  which  it  is  hoped  will  ulti- 
mately be  rewarded  depends  upoi  the  shift- 
ing policies  of  an  administrative  agency  In 
Washington,  DC.  which  at  all  :lmes  holds 
the  threat  that  a  license  may  not  be  renewed. 
The  investment  may  be  made  wor  ;hless,  since 
it  may  not  perform  the  only  f  auction  for 
which  it  was  Intended,  and  the  operators 
of  television  stations  have  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  least  sect  re  in  their 
business  of  any  important  category  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  our  country 

Perhaps,  because  of  this  Insecurity,  or  per- 
haps because  they  voluntarily  assume  the 
public  service  obligations  which  are  inher- 
ent in  the  business.  It  could  be  said  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  there  is 
no  major  business  or  industry  in  America 
where  dedication  to  public  service  plays  so 
great  a  part  so  many  times  each  day,  in  the 
operation  of  a  business  as  it  d?es  in  tele- 
vision broadcasting.  For  those  who  hold 
these  licenses,  public  service  is  as  ftinda- 
mental  as  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitulion.  or  the 
multiplication  tables.  It  penetrates  every 
nook  and  crevice  of  otir  operaticns.  This  is 
not  only  because  we  hold  our  lioense  tinder 
an  obligation  to  meet  the  "public  interest. 
con\enience.  and  necessity."  tut  because 
we  cannot  conduct  a  successful  business 
operation  unless  we  render  to  the  public  a 
service  which  the  public  of  irs  own  free 
choice  is  willing  to  accept  to  an  extent  that 
will  permit  our  business  to  n.eet  its  ex- 
penses We  are  not  a  monopoly.  We  are 
subject  at  all  times  to  spirited  competition. 

So  much  for  the  basic  obllgat:on  of  every 
television  station  licensee,  and  for  the  com- 
pelling reasons  he  has  to  meet  that  obliga- 
tion to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

In  recent  months  you  have  lieard  much 
about    television   being  a   "vast   wasteland." 


That  s  a  colorful  phrase  but  it  is  also  sheer 
poppycock.  Television,  as  It  Is  operated 
today,  Is  making  the  greatest  contribution 
that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  people  of 
this  or  any  other  country,  In  the  wealth  of 
information  it  affords  In  the  fields  of  news, 
culture,  observation  of  government  and  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  In  the  contribution  it  is 
making  to  the  "pursuit  of  happiness" 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  thought  impor- 
tant enotigh  to  group  with  life  and  liberty 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Let  me  state  both  frankly  and  emphati- 
cally at  this  point  that  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  wrong  with  television  and  tele- 
vision programs.  I  think  the  most  valid 
charge  that  Is  being  made  against  television 
today  is  the  charge  of  excessive  violence  in 
television  shows.  I  deplore  It.  and  in  recent 
years  I  have  never  failed  to  take  every 
opportunity  to  speak  out  against  It  within 
our  industry.  The  thing  that  prevents  this 
point  of  view  from  being  more  effective  Is 
merely  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
viewing  public  chooses  to  watch  the  pro- 
grams tliat  Include  these  very  violent  se- 
quences. I  think  that  is  a  phase.  I  believe 
that  ary  type  of  program  which  was  on  the 
crest  of  popularity  during  the  past  year  or 
two  is  likely  to  find  Itself  out  of  favor  2  or 
3  years  from  now.  There  must  be  novelty 
and  change  in  entertainment  and  cycles  are 
as  inevitable  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
But  we  know  there  will  be  much  less  vio- 
lence in  TV  next  winter  than  last,  and  a 
great  deal  less  in  the  following  year. 

There  are  other  criticisms  with  which  I 
could  also  agree.  I  do  not  think  I  am  m 
the  least  unique  In  my  views.  I  believe  that 
most  operators  of  television  stations  will  go 
to  any  reasonable  lengths,  and  even  some 
unreasonable  ones,  to  Include  in  their 
schedules  more  programs  that  will  bring 
home  to  the  public  generally  the  problems 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  the  necessity 
of  a  strong  national  spirit  with  which  to 
combat  these  problems,  the  importance  of 
an  informed  and  educated  public,  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  successftil  rearing  and 
training  of  our  children,  the  advantages  of 
the  broad  a^id  cultured  point  of  view  rather 
than  the  narrow  and  provincial  one.  the 
appreciation  of  better  writing,  better  music. 
and  better  thinking,  and  in  general  all  of 
the  things  which  Im.prove  the  mind,  enrich 
the  spirit,  and  cast  light  into  the  shadows 
of  ignorance  or  uncertainty. 

This.  I  assure  yoti.  the  pros  in  otir  still 
new  and  young  business  are  trving  to  do. 
I  think  they  know  best  how  to  go  about 
accomplishing  the  effort.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  threatening 
mandates  of  Federal  regtilatory  agencies,  or 
even  by  acts  of  Congress.  The  pros  of  the 
business  understand  the  problems  as  much 
as  people  who  come  and  go  in  the  regula- 
tory agencies  or  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
But  they  tmderstand  also  that  you  cannot 
legislate  or  regulate  taste  or  Intellectual 
curiosity  any  more  than  you  can  morals.  We 
tried  to  regulate  morals  with  the  great  ex- 
periment, and  it  proved  to  be  a  colossal  fail- 
ure It  did  mtich  more  harm  than  good. 
It  had  to  be  abandoned  This  could  be  an- 
other great  experiment  if  it  Is  tried. 

Now  let's  take  a  minute  or  two  to  empha- 
size a  very  Important  point.  Practically 
every  criticism  of  television  Is  based  on  the 
cuality  or  the  nature  of  the  programing. 
Programs  are  not  a  commodity  that  can  be 
produced  on  a  production  line,  measured  on 
a  meter,  bought  by  the  pound  or  the  gallon, 
or  mined  out  of  the  earth.  They  involve  a 
tricky  thing  called  creativity. 

A  Federal  agency  might  conceivably  order 
us  to  devote  so  many  hours  a  day  to  this  or 
that  kind  of  public  service  program,  but  that 
would  be  no  assurance  that  the  piograms 
would   be   worth   looking   at  or  that  people 
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would  look  at  them.  Perhaps  the  script 
writing  that  has  gone  Into  many  television 
shows  is  lacking  in  originality  or  novelty,  but 
remember  the  voracious  appetite  the  televl- 
Bion  indtistxy  has  for  the  material  which  is 
created  by  writers  and  script  writers  and 
comedians.  Remember  that  more  people  see 
the  "Real  McCoys'  every  Thursday  night 
than  saw  all  of  the  performances  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  all  of  the  Victor  Herbert 
operettas,  and  "Showboat,"  "Oklahoma,"  and 
"South  Pacific"  put  together. 

Remember,  too,  that  more  people  watched 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon  in  their  TV  debates  last  fall  than  ever 
heard  all  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  their  personal  appearances  from 
George  Washington  to  Dwight  Elsenhower. 
Madison  Avenue  refers  to  this  fact  as  the 
"exposure"  which  is  given  to  a  program. 
This  exposure  uses  up  a  creation,  however 
talented,  in  a  single  evening,  and  this  results 
in  a  demand  for  creative  talent  that  Is  far 
in  excess  of  the  supply.  This  Is  a  serious 
problem  that  has  the  best  attention  of  an 
Industry  that  Is  only  as  old  as  a  boy  who 
has  Just  reached  his  15th  birthday.  I  think 
most  people  will  conclude  that  the  way  to 
meet  the  problem  is  not  by  governmental 
dictation  of  the  type  and  numbers  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  programs  that  televl.'sioii  sta- 
tions must  broadcast  if  they  wish  to  have 
their  licences  renewed. 

We  don't  have  to  speculate  about  what 
television  is  when  it  is  in  private  hands  that 
are  earnestly  trying  to  improve  the  quality 
and  balance  of  programs,  as  compared  to 
what  It  is  when  the  Government  decides 
what  shall  be  broadcsist.  We  have  before 
us  the  example  of  Great  Britain.  No  critic 
of  American  television  today  could  ask  for  a 
greater  measure  of  government  control  of 
television  programing  than  resided  in  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.,  a  governmental 
agency,  for  the  first  10  years  of  television  in 
England.  The  programs  met  the  highest 
standards  of  good  taste,  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture. They  were  completely  free  from  any 
of  the  characteristics  which  have  been 
criticized  in  American  television.  The  Eng- 
lish programs  were  frequently  cited  as  ex- 
amples of  what  American  television  should 
be.  The  only  trouble  with  them  was  that 
not  many  people  were  very  Interested  in  look- 
ing at  them.  After  10  years  of  proceeding 
along  the  lines  the  Govenment  decreed,  only 
a  million  television  sets  had  been  sold  in  a 
country  which  had  over  50  million  inhab- 
itants. Then  a  modified  form  of  commer- 
cialized television  was  permitted  in  England. 
American  programs  were  imported  and  Eng- 
lish prograjns  were  created  that  were  similar 
to  the  American  format  of  programing.  With- 
in 2  or  3  years  this  great  service  to  the  pub- 
lic which  had  been  held  in  leash  by  govern- 
ment domination  for  10  years  was  discovered 
and  approved  by  the  90  percent  of  the  British 
people  who  had  previously  exhibited  not  the 
slightest  Interest  in  television.  Within  3 
years  the  number  of  sets  in  England  in- 
creased from  1  million  to  10,469,753  in  1960, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  substan- 
tial Government  license  fee  has  to  be  paid 
annually  on  every  one  of  that  number  of 
television  receivers. 

Now  voices  are  raised  in  this  country  that 
want  us  to  reverse  the  English  experience. 
They  want  to  dictate  what  the  people  shall 
hear  and  see.  They  won't  admit  this  in  so 
many  words,  but  neither  can  they  deny  it 
because  it  Is  the  plain  Implication  of  what 
they  are  saying.  They  do  It  by  criticizing 
the  present  programs  and  Insisting  that  the 
Government,  by  processes  ranging  from 
threat  of  failure  to  renew  a  station's  license 
to  administrative  examination  of  a  station's 
program  format,  shall  conform  to  some- 
body's Idea  at  Washington  as  to  what  the 
public  should  see  and  hear. 

They  resent  deeply  the  charge  that  they 
are    proposing    censorship.     They    resent    it 


because  they  do  not  know  how  to  escape 
It.  And  escape  it  they  must,  under  the  law, 
as  I  will  shortly  point  out.  They  do  not 
dare  admit  or  possibly  they  do  not  realize 
that  what  they  are  proposing  Is  censorship, 
plain  and  simple,  and  different  only  in  de- 
gree, at  least  at  first,  from  that  Imposed  by 
totalitarian  states. 

Does  It  seem  to  you  that  I  am  overem- 
phasizing the  gravity  of  this  point?  Life 
magazine,  in  last  week's  issue,  devoted  two 
pages  to  the  views  of  the  youthful  new 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  To  him  Life  Imputes  the  view 
that,  "Some  people  say  that  restricting  one 
type  of  television  program  In  favor  of  an- 
other is  a  form  of  censorship."  Obviously 
this  powerful  head  of  one  of  our  great 
regulatory  agencies  does  not  think  it  is 
censorship.  Of  course,  It  is  the  vcrj-  es.'^ence 
of  censorship. 

I  want  tD  a3k  simply  If  the  power  of  the 
Goverrmier.t  to  restrict  one  type  of  program 
in  favor  of  another  Is  not  precisely  the  dif- 
ference thfit  exists  today  between  American 
television  end  Russian  television?  Life  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  Chairman  believes  he  has 
news  for  tlie  people  who  take  the  view  that 
this  is  cersorship.  He  takes  the  position 
that  they  hive  not  watched  1  hour.  1  minute, 
or  even  1  second  of  uncensored  television 
since  the  first  day  they  switched  on  a  TV 
set.  He  says  It  is  a  censorship  that  Is  far 
more  arbitrary  and  far  more  damaging  than 
any  of  which  people  could  ever  accuse  him. 
He  says  It  is  censorship  by  popularity  charts. 

It  occurred  to  me  when  I  read  these  w^rds 
for  the  first  time  that  here  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  case  where  a  word  may  mean 
very  different  things  to  different  people. 
Students  of  the  law  and  of  political  his- 
tory know  tliat  censorship  is  something  that 
is  Imposed  by  governmental  authority.  The 
key  word  is  "government."  It  is  not  called 
censorship  when  an  editor  decides  to  fea- 
ture one  typie  of  news  and  suppress  another 
in  his  newspaper.  It  is  not  thought  to  be 
censorship  when  politicians  argue  their  side 
of  the  case  and  ignore  the  virtues  of  the 
other.  It  is  not  considered  censorship  when 
the  publisher  of  the  printed  word  exercises 
editorial  Judgment  as  to  what  he  will  give 
to  his  readers  in  his  editorials.  It  only  be- 
comes censorship  when  governmental  au- 
thority tells  these  people  what  they  may 
publish  or  say  and  what  they  may  not.  This 
has  been  the  meaning  of  censorship  from 
the  time  of  the  government  magistrates  who 
supervised  public  morals  in  early  Rome  to 
the  government  censors  who  read  y.^ur  over- 
sea mail  during  Uie  war. 

Coming  more  specifically  to  the  issue  be- 
fore us  here,  it  is  therefore  not  censorship 
when  the  public  gets  programs  that  have 
been  selected  by  the  networks,  and  by  indi- 
vidual stations,  because  of  popularity  charts, 
or  surveys.  It  is  a  travesty  on  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  the  developments  of  his- 
tory to  say  that  we  are  censoring  your  pro- 
grams because  we  have  tried  to  find  out 
what  you,  the  public,  prefers  and  becau.se 
we  have  tried  to  meet  these  preferences. 

It  might  be  pertinent  at  this  point  Uj 
Identify  the  two  different  forms  of  cen.sor- 
ship.  The  one  most  familiar  to  the  public  Is 
censorship  by  prior  restraint,  such  as  that 
which  is  exercised  by  the  official  censor  in 
England  over  dramatic  productions,  or  by  the 
cable  censor  in  Moscow  where  he  declines 
to  let  an  /unerican  correspondent  file  his 
story  to  an  American  newspaper. 

Of  the  two  sorts  of  censorship  this  is  tlie 
less  troublesome.  At  least  you  dont  get  into 
any  trouble  with  it.  You  may  not  publish 
what  you  dt^Lre  to  publish,  but  you  are  not 
subjected  to  puilishment  since  there  was  no 
pxiblication. 

But  there  is  also  a  thing  called  censorship 
by  fear  of  subsequent  punishment.  That  is 
what  we  are  threatened  with  here.  You  go 
ahead  and  imblish  something  at  your  peril. 


and  later  you  are  punished  for  doing  it. 
Tlie  thing  that  you  did  during  the  first  year 
you  had  your  license  might  not  have  seemed 
serious  then  but  because  of  later  events  be- 
came a  punlsliable  affair.  In  a  sense  this 
is  something  like  an  ex  post  facto  penal 
proceeding. 

Time  and  again  during  the  pa«-.t  few  weeks 
we  have  heard  plainly  voiced  threats  that 
station  licenses  may  not  be  renewed  unless 
statiuns  conform  to  the  current  thinking  in 
Washington.  This  Is  censorship  by  fear  of 
subsequent  punishment. 

A  point  frequently  overlooked  is  that  ajiy 
CMiiclsm  of  TV  sound  or  unsound,  is  usually 
given  the  broadest  and  most  prominent  cov- 
erage by  the  newspapers  nnd  magazines  that 
are  the  unhappy  commercial  competitors  of 
TV.  It  is  perhaps  quite  understandable  that 
they  should  strike  back  at  a  competitor  that 
reaches  more  homes  with  much  more  com- 
mercial impact  and  for  fewer  advertising 
ci  )i:ars  than  i.^  possible  in  magazines  or  news- 
papers. You  £h(jUid  realize  that  great  promi- 
nence Is  happily  given  to  any  and  all  tele- 
Msi'-n  cirticisms  by  the  people  who  operate 
newspapers  and  niagazlues.  Any  TV  critic 
can  view  with  alarm  and  know  he  will  get 
a  wonderful  press.  It  is  perhaps  significant 
th.'it  here  too  is  a  one-sided  attack.  Televi- 
sion sutions  do  not  attack  the  printed  me- 
dia. They  don't  need  to.  But  television 
stations  are  subjected  to  a  dally  barrage  of 
caustic  comment  from  the  printed  media. 
.^11  we  ask  is  that  when  you  read  these  criti- 
cisms of  us  please  consider  the  source.  Re- 
member that  the  paper  or  the  magazine  you 
are  holding  in  your  hand  has  probably  suf- 
fered a  decline  In  advertising  Income  be- 
c.tuse  of  the  very  existence  of  TV.  It  Is  too 
much  to  expect  their  publishers  to  be  objec- 
tive and  unbiased  In  their  handling  of  TV 
news.  They  are  human.  They  have  been 
hu't      But  you  shtiUld  not  be  misled. 

I'd  like  to  spend  a  minute  or  two  to  get  one 
more  point  in  focus.  One  of  the  favorite 
battle  cries  ot  the  critics  of  TV  Is  this  one; 
"Remember  that  these  frequencies  belong  to 
the  public  "  Sure  they  do.  More  than  30 
years  ago  I  was  the  Washington  lawyer  for  a 
colorful  character  who  owned  a  radio  station 
in  Zion.  111.,  and  who  headed  a  religion  that 
contended  the  world  was  flat,  not  round.  He 
also  thought  he  had  a  vested  interest  In  the 
particular  frequency  on  which  he  had  been 
operating.  I  told  him  he  didn't.  There  has 
never  been  any  serious  challenge  to  the  prop- 
osition that  the  publlc-at-large  has  the  com- 
plete property  rights  to  radio  (or  television) 
frequencies  as  against  any  claim  of  an  Indi- 
vidual property  right.  The  same  Is  true  of 
the  air  we  breathe.  It  Is  true  of  the  air 
through  which  our  commercial  aviation 
moves  It  Is  true  of  the  public  hlghwa}-s 
on  which  so  much  of  the  commerce  of  our 
Nation  travels.  But  it  Is  a  monumental  non 
sequitur  to  Jump  from  this  premise  of  public 
ownership  to  a  conclusion  that  It  Justifies 
11  Federal  administrative  agency  assuming 
the  right  to  decide  what  the  people  shall 
hear  and  see  on  their  television  sets,  and 
what  may  not  be  broadcast,  under  the  threat 
that  If  It  does  not  comply  a  station  may 
lose  its  license  and  have  its  investment 
rendered  valueless. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  room  for  doubt  on 
the  pcMut.  Congress  may  have  been  less 
than  specific  in  setting  up  for  licenses  the 
.■itatutory  standard  of  operating  In  the  "pub- 
lir  Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity"  but 
it  stated  in  fiat  and  unmistakable  language 
that  the  agency  it  created,  the  Federal  Com- 
niunlcations  Commission,  should  not  have 
the  power  of  censorship. 

From  the  day  In  19'27  when  the  first  Radio 
Art  was  enacted.  Congress  has  specifically 
told  the  successive  Commissions  It  created 
that  they  were  not  to  have  "th»  power  of 
censorship  over  the  radio  communications  or 
signals  transmitted  by  any  radio  station  and 
that    no    regulation    or    condition    shall    be 
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promulgated  or  fixed  by  the  Commission 
which  shall  Interfere  with  the  right  of  free 
speech  by  means  of  radio  conununlcatlons." 

These  words  I  have  just  quoted  are  taken 
from  section  326  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  which  is  the  act  now  in  force. 

Neither  the  Pec  eral  Communications  Com- 
mission, nor  the  Individual  commissioners 
have  any  power  except  the  power  which  Con- 
gress has  given  to  them.  Congress  in  the 
plainest  languag.'  Imaginable  has  said  that 
the  Commission  Is  to  keep  its  hands  off  the 
program  con  ten ,  of  radio  and  television 
broadcasting. 

The  Commission  should  not  do  Indirectly 
or  by  threats  of  nonrenewal  of  license,  or  by 
excessive  harassment  of  licensees  In  the  ad- 
ministrative processes  what  Congress  has 
plainly  said  it  must  not  do. 

Congress  was  wise  In  putting  the  non- 
censorship  provision  into  the  original  Radio 
Act  and  In  the  subsequent  statutes  passed 
for  the  regulatlcn  of  broadcasting.  As  In- 
formed and  Intelligent  individuals,  you  would 
be  wise  to  see  that  tlie.se  protections  to  otir 
llt)ertles  are  not  eroded  by  the  enthusiasms 
of  Government  administrators,  however  well 
intended  and  however  well  grounded  on  valid 
criticisms  of  som-'  television  programs.  There 
are  proper  ways  to  Improve  televlshju  pro- 
grams, but  Govf-'rnment  censorship  is  not 
one  of   them. 

And  don't  be  misled  by  people  who  deny 
the  intent  to  ct  nsur  while  saying  as  Life 
quoted  the  Chal;man  of  the  FCC— that  he 
planned  to  use  uU  his  statutory  powers  to 
gain  more  balan^  ed  programs. 

It  Is  censorship  when  Big  Brother'  In 
Washington  decices  what  you  shall  see  and 
bear  regardless  c'  your  own  personal  pref- 
erences. 

We  may  deplore  the  taste  of  95  percent  of 
the  public  if  we  aie  one  of  the  5  percent  who 
believe  that  because  of  superior  education, 
or  superior  mentnlitles  or  superior  taste  or 
superior  culture  or  maybe  perhaps  of  su- 
perior egos,  that  »e  are  a  cut  better  than  the 
other  95  percent.  But  have  you  ever  ob- 
served that  the^e  views  are  always  expressed 
by  people  who  do  not  run  for  office?  No  poli- 
tician would  ever  be  guilty  of  predicating 
his  argument  on  the  proposition  that  In 
following  popularity  charts  what  Is  being 
done  is  to  cater  to  the  "most  unthinking. 
more  tasteless  element  of  the  population — to 
nurture  and  propagate  the  lowest  common 
denominator  and  Impose  Its  subterranean 
standards  on  ev«Tybody  else."  These  are 
not  my  words.  These  are  the  words  that 
are  Imputed  to  tie  head  of  the  agency  that 
Issues  licenses  to  television  stations  and 
renews  them,  not  for  the  5  percent  only  but 
for  the  other  95  percent  as  well. 

I  think  it  is  Irightenlng.  I  think  It  Is 
frightening  that  in  such  a  high  place  there 
should  be  such  li.  misconception  of  the  es- 
sence of  democracy,  of  the  belief  In  the  ma- 
jority rule,  and  a  reversion  to  a  type  of 
aristocratic  or  t  ictatorlal  thinking  which 
believes  that  some  tiny  percentage  of  the 
public  should  Impose  Its  will  on  the  over- 
whelmingly large  percentage  of  the  public. 
I  believe  we  shot  Id  stay  with  the  principles 
that  have  caused  this  Government  to  en- 
dure for  a  longer  period  than  any  Important 
government  existing  today.  Let  us  trust  all 
the  people  to  de£l  with  this  problem  as  they 
do  with  other  pressing  and  important  diffi- 
culties. 

I  have  told  yc  u  that  the  story  has  been 
given  to  the  pul)llc  in  a  one-sided  manner. 
It  has.  You  he-u-  nothing  about  the  gocxl 
side  of  television — only  the  bad,  or  to  be 
more  precise,  only  what  a  small  percentage 
of  the  intelligentsia  think  is  the  bad  side 
of  it.  Tliese  gentlemen  who  deal  in  theory 
rather  than  fact,  In  which  they  think  is 
original  thinking;  and  that  presumably  takes 
the  place  of  experience,  in  Ideals  rather  than 
realities,  could  i)roflt  from  my  own  exj>erl- 
ence   of   having  known   hundreds  of  people 
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who  have  written  to  me  or  spocen  to  me 
about  the  wonderful  change  that  television 
has  made  In  their  lives.  If  I  were  to  tell 
you  some  of  the  actual  instanceti  of  people 
who  have  thanked  me  because  they  felt  I 
had  something  to  do  with  bringing  tele- 
vision to  them,  I  would  doubtless  be  ac- 
cused of  maudlin  sentiment.  And  yet,  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two  that  our  station 
was  operating  from  the  top  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, simple  country  folk,  people  who 
live  on  backroads  and  In  remote  areas,  old 
and  sickly  people.  Including  many  who  were 
quite  knowledgeable,  would  come  up  to  me 
on  the  street  and  tell  me  that  television  was 
the  most  wonderful  thing  that  had  ever 
come  into  their  lives. 

If  any  of  those  people  find  a  certain  pro- 
gram too  violent,  or  too  trashy,  or  if  they 
think  it  is  bad  for  the  children,  they  have 
a  choice  of  other  programs  to  which  they 
can  turn.  Or,  like  everyone  else  in  Amer- 
ica they  can  switch  off  the  TV  set  and  do 
whatever  they  did  before  1946  when  TV  was 
first  Introduced  generally.  But  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  these  people  are  happj  with  the 
new  life  that  television  has  op>ened  up  for 
them,  with  the  wonderful  talent  that  per- 
forms for  them  in  any  given  week,  they 
arc  grateful  to  have  last  news,  eicpertly  in- 
terpreted, and  for  sports,  and  gieat  public 
events  where  they  have  the  chance  to  share 
the  sense  of  being  there'  that  television 
alone  can  give. 

If  you  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  that  is  gcxKl  about  TV  than  bad — ask 
yourself  what  the  reaction  would  oe  If  every 
TV  station  went  off  the  air  at  t>  p.m.  to- 
night. On  total,  would  this  be  a  gocxl  thing 
fur  the  country  or  a  bad  one?  And  if  It 
would  be  bad  to  take  all  of  the  TV  away 
from  the  people,  then  in  principle  It  is  equal- 
ly b£td  to  substitute  something  most  of  them 
will  not  icH.k  at  for  something  which  they 
are  now  watching.  The  degree  is  all  that 
would  v.u-y  and  that  would  be  det>ermlned  by 
the  amount  of   Government  dictation. 

There  is  no  compulsion  to  loO;i  at  telc- 
\ision.  Th.erefore  it  Is  all  the  mere  signifi- 
cant t'liat  in  tens  of  millions  cf  homes  p>eo- 
ple  do  look  at  it  for  5  or  6  hours  a  day,  every 
day. 

In  the  scathing  indictments  which  we 
have  heard  leveled  against  television,  the 
proponents  of  these  views  usually  seem  to 
make  no  effort  to  be  fair.  All  they  do  is 
condemn.  They  do  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  In  any  week  there  will  be  found  In- 
cluded In  the  programs  of  the  'Jiree  net- 
works and  of  independent  stations,  hours 
and  half-hours  which  would  satisfy  In  both 
quality  and  quantity  the  most  sensitive  of 
tastes  and  the  most  exquisite  of  demands  for 
intellectual  stimulation.  It  Is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  the  situation  that  so  often  our 
critics  say.  after  delivering  a  stinjjing  tirade 
agaln.st  television  In  general.  "Why.  I  would 
not  even  have  a  set  In  the  house  "  But 
they  undertake  to  say  what  should  be  seen 
and  heard  by  the  50  million  homes  that  do 
have  one  or  more  television  sets  in  the 
house.  I  think  It  Is  about  time  that  some- 
one called  attention  to  these  facts.  My 
voice  Is  a  small  one.  It  will  not  be  heard 
beyond  the  confines  of  this  room.  But  if  a 
couple  of  hundred  of  you,  leaders  of  your 
community,  go  out  of  here  today  feeling 
that  the  remedies  recommended  in  Weish- 
Ington  are  worse  than  the  disease  they  are 
supposed  to  cure,  I  will  feel  that  my  efforts 
have  been  amply  rewarded. 


LIVE    FREE    OR    DIE — TRIBUTE    TO 
PATRICK  HENRY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  sights 
that  we  see  from  day  to  day  "become  so 
familiar  to  us  that  we  look  at  them 
without  actually  seeing  them.  This 
morning,  as  I  approached  the  Capitol,  I 


saw  something  that  all  of  us  look  at 
day  after  day  after  day. 

In  front  of  the  National  Archives  are 
two  quotations:  One.  from  William 
Shakespeare,  says — "What  is  past  is 
prologue;"  the  other,  by  Confucius,  ad- 
monishes— "Study  the  past."  The  im- 
port of  the  combination  of  these  two 
familiar  quotations  had  a  particular  im- 
pact on  me  this  morning  because  of  an 
editorial  I  had  just  read  in  the  April 
25  issue  of  the  Manchester  <N.H.) 
Union  Leader,  entitled  with  another  fa- 
miliar quotation — at  least,  familiar  to 
us  New  Hampshirites — the  State  motto 
of  New  Hampshire,  "Live  Free  or  Die." 

In  this  editorial,  William  Loeb  tells 
of  how  one  of  his  readers  recently  called 
his  attention  to  the  immortal  speech 
given  by  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  in  March  1775.  and 
how  the  reader  pointed  out  that  what 
Patrick  Henry  said  then  about  England 
and  the  tiTant  King  George  III  "could 
just  as  well  apply  completely  today  to 
Communist  Russia  and  to  Khi-ushchev." 
It  was  in  this  speech  that  Patrick  Heni-j* 
gave  the  world  the  immortal  words. 
"Give  me  hberty  or  give  me  death." 

The  entire  speech  of  Patrick  Henry  is 
reprinted  in  the  editorial  with  certain 
emphasis  supplied  as  set  forth  by  the 
reader  who  brought  it  to  Mr.  Loeb's  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  President,  given  as  I  seem  to  be 
to  quotations  today,  I  state  my  posi- 
tion in  the  words  of  another  great  Vir- 
ginian, Thomas  Jefferson: 

I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  GcxI 
eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of 
iyranny  over  the  mind  of  man. 

For  that  reason.  I  ask  my  distin- 
pui-shed  colleagues  to  "study  the  past " 
with  me  today  in  rereading  the  words 
of  Patrick  Henry,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  from  the 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
in  Uie  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

Apr.  25,  1961] 

LiV£  Frek  or  Diz 

T).o  State  motto  of  New  Hampjshire.  "Live 
Free  or  Die."  Is  another  way  of  stating 
Patrick  Henry's  immortal  words,  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Most  Americans  know  that  phrase  of  Pat- 
rick Henry's,  but  few  have  read  the  complete 
speech  of  which  these  were  the  last  seven 
words. 

Recently  a  reader  called  our  attention  to 
the  complete  spieech  which  was  delivered  by 
Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  in  March  of  1775.  The  reader 
pKJInts  out  that  what  Patrick  Henry  had  to 
say  while  he  was  speaking  of  England  and 
the  tyrant  King  George  III  could  Just  as 
well  apply  completely  today  to  Communist 
Russia  and  to  Khrushchev. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Patrick  Henry  has 
set  forth  clearly  what  should  be  the  attitude 
of  every  free  people  toward  every  tyrant 
and  every  tyranny  forever  more. 

We  reprint  below  Patrick  Henry's  complete 
speech.  The  emphasis  on  certain  parts  of 
It  were  set  forth  by  our  very  helpful  reader, 
who  Is  responsible  for  placing  before  all  our 
other  readers  this  Immortal  testimony  for 
freedom. 

Wn.LiAM  Lactb, 

Publi.':her. 
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Patrick  Henry's  immortal  speech — "Shall 
we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  in- 
action?" follows: 

No  man  thinks  more  highly  than  I  do  of 
the  patriotism,  as  well  as  abilities,  of  the 
very  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  Just  ad- 
dressed the  House.  But  different  men  often 
see  the  same  subject  in  different  lights;  and, 
therefore.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  dis- 
respectful to  those  gentlemen  if,  entertain- 
ing as  I  do,  opinions  of  a  character  very  op- 
posite to  theirs,  I  shall  speak  forth  my 
sentiments  freely  and  without  reserve.  This 
is  no  time  for  ceremony.  The  question  be- 
fore the  House  is  one  of  awful  moment  to 
this  country.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider 
it  as  nothing  less  than  a  question  of  freedom 
or  slavery;  and  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject  ought  to  be  the  freedom 
of  the  debate.  It  Is  only  in  this  way  that  we 
can  hope  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  fulfill  the 
great  responsibility  which  we  hold  to  God 
and  our  cot  .itry.  Should  I  consider  myself 
as  guilty  of\reason  toward  my  country,  and 
of  an  act  of  disloyalty  toward  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven,  which  I  revere  above  all  earthly 
kings. 

It  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the 
illusions  of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our 
eyes  against  a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to 
the  song  of  that  siren  till  she  transforms  us 
into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part  of  wise  men. 
engaged  in  a  great  and  arduou.s  struggle  for 
liberty?  Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who,  having  eyes,  see  not.  and, 
having  ears,  hear  not.  the  things  which  so 
nearly  concern  their  temporal  salvation? 
For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it 
may  cost.  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole 
truth;  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  provide 
for  it. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience. 
I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future 
but  by  the  past.  And  judging  by  the  past. 
I  wish  to  know  what  there  has  been  in  the 
conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last 
10  years  to  Justify  those  hopes  with  which 
gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  solace  them- 
selves and  the  House.  Is  It  that  insidious 
smile  with  which  our  petition  has  been  lately 
received?  Trust  it  not,  sir;  it  will  prove  a 
snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  not  yourselves  to 
be  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how 
this  gracious  reception  of  our  petition  com- 
ports with  those  warlike  preparations  which 
cover  our  waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are 
fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love 
and  reconciliation?  Have  we  shown  our- 
selves so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled  that 
force  must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love? 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir.  These  are 
the  implements  of  war  and  subjugation;  the 
last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort.  I  a^k 
gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  this  martial 
array.  If  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to 
submission.  Can  gentlemen  asslgr  any 
other  possible  motive  for  it?  Has  Great 
Britain  any  enemy,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of 
navies  and  armies?  No,  sir,  she  has  none. 
They  are  meant  for  us:  they  can  be  meant 
for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind 
and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains  which  the 
British  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging. 
And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  them?  Shall 
we  try  argument?  Sir.  we  have  been  trying 
that  for  the  last  10  years.  Have  we  anything 
new  to  offer  upon  the  subject?  Nothing. 
We  have  held  the  subject  up  in  every  light 
of  which  It  is  capable;  but  it  has  been  all 
in  vain.  Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and 
humble  supplication?  What  terms  shall  we 
find  which  have  not  been  already  exhausted? 
Let  tis  not,  I  beseech  you.  sir,  deceive  our- 
selves longer.  Sir,  we  have  done  everything 
that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  storm  which 
is  now  coming  on.  We  have  petitioned;  we 
have  remonstrated;  we  have  supplicated:  we 
have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne. 


and  have  implored  Its  interposition  to  arrest 
the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and 
Parliament. 

Our  petitions  have  been  slighted;  our 
remonstrances  have  produced  additional  vio- 
lence and  insult;  our  supplications  have  been 
disregarded;  and  we  have  been  spurned, 
with  contempt,  from  the  foot  of  the  throne 
In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  indulge 
the  fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
There  Is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If 
we  wish  to  be  free — If  we  mean  to  preserve 
Inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for 
which  we  have  been  so  long  contending — if 
we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble 
struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  en- 
gaged, and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object 
of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained — we  must 
fight.  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  ut 
hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us. 

They  tell  us.  sir,  that  we  are  weak;  tmable 
to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary. 
But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be 
the  next  week,  or  the  next  year?  Will  It  be 
when  we  an;  totally  disarmed,  and  when 
a  British  guurd  shall  be  stationed  in  every 
house?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irreso- 
lution and  Inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the 
means  of  effectual  resistance  by  lying  su- 
pinely on  our  backs  and  hugging  the  delusive 
phantom  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall 
have  bound  us  hand  and  foot''  Sir.  we  are 
not  weak  If  we  make  a  prtiper  u.se  of  those 
means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed 
in  our  power.  Three  millions  of  people. 
armed  In  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in 
such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess, 
are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy 
can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  .ihall 
not  hght  our  battles  alone  There  is  a  Just 
God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions, and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight 
our  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir.  is  not  to 
the  strong  alone;  It  Is  to  the  vigilant,  the 
active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir.  we  have  no 
election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire 
it.  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  con- 
test. There  i.s  no  retreat  btit  in  submission 
and  slavery.  Otir  ch.iins  are  forged  Their 
clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Bos- 
ton. The  war  Is  inevitable — and  let  it  come. 
I  repeat  It,  sir,  let  it  come. 

It  Is  In  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter. 
Gentlemen  may  cry  "Peace.  Peace" — but 
there  Is  no  peace.  The  war  Is  actually  be- 
gun. The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the 
north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms.  Our  brethren  are  already  in 
the  field.  Why  stand  we  here  idle''  What  is 
it  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  wotild  they 
have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  Forbid  It,  Almighty  God.  I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take;  but  as  for 
me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  I  was  privileged  to  deliver  a 
major  address  at  Syracuse  University,  in 
New  York,  as  a  part  of  the  summer  lec- 
ture series  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate 
School  of  Citizen.ship  and  Public  Affairs. 

This  graduate  .school  represents  a  dis- 
tinguished and  important  segment  of 
Americas  academic  community.  Its 
faculty  members  and  students  continue 
to  contribute  valuable  knowledge  and  re- 
search in  the  field  of  public  affairs  to 
scholars  and  political  scientists. 

With  such  efforts  as  the  Maxwell  sum- 
mer lecture  series,  the  school  also  helps 
to  broaden  general  public  understanding 


of  the  basic  and  immediate  questions  of 
government  and  politics. 

This  years  Maxwell  summer  lecture 
.series  at  Syracuse  University  focuses 
attention  on  the  new  administration. 
Several  distinguished  American  leaders 
are  participating,  as  sp>eaker.  to  discuss 
such  areas  as  specific  domestic  programs 
of  the  new  administration  and  specific 
foreign  policies. 

It  was  my  opportunity  and  pleasure 
last  night  to  discuss  the  administration's 
legislative  program  in  Congress. 

I  included  in  my  address  a  detailed 
review  of  the  legislative  record  of  the 
87th  Congi-ess  to  date,  and  a  statement 
of  the  prospects  for  additional  action.  I 
said  last  night — and  I  repeat  now— that 
I  am  proud  of  the  record  this  Congress 
has  established  so  far  in  this  session. 
Ou  •  work  is  not  dc>ne  and  our  record  is 
not  perfect,  but  I  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress has  produced  and  will  produce 
more  significant,  progressive  legislation 
than  any  Congress  in  which  I  have 
served. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  address,  entitled  "The  New  Frontier 
in  Congress,"  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  New  Frontier  in  Congress 
^.'\ddres.s   by   Senator   Hubert   H    HfMPHRtY 
at    the    Maxwell     summer     lecture     series. 
Syracuse    University,   New    York.    July    17. 
1961) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening 
to  discuss  the  work  of  Congress  on  the  ad- 
mini-stratlon's  legislative  program.  I  wanr 
you  to  know  first  that  I  am  sincerely  proud 
uf  the  initial  record  of  this  87th  Congress.  I 
am  especially  proud  to  be  part  of  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  to  transform  the  New 
Frontier  s  program  into  action.  It  Is  both  a 
great  responsibility  and  a  great  honor  to 
serve  as  the  assistant  majority  leader  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

This  i.s  my  13th  year  In  Congress.  Without 
any  hesitancy.  I  say  that  the  87th  Congre.ss 
Is  establishing  the  best  and  most  construc- 
tive record  of  accomplishment  of  any  which 
I  have  ser\ed.  I  believe  that  by  the  time  the 
87th  Congress  adjotirns  next  year,  we  will 
have  seen  the  greatest  outpouring  of  con- 
strctive,  responsible  legislation  enacted  by 
any  Congress  since  the  days  of  the  New  Deal 
m  the  early  thirties. 

Today  we  have  an  administration  and  a 
congressional  majority  which  share  common 
goals  and  a  common  philosophy  of  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  an  exciting  time  in  Wash- 
inguin.  There  are  new  faces  and  new  ideas 
There  is  a  spirit  to  move  forward  to  respond 
to  the  challPHKes  facing  America.  There  is 
a  new   determination   to  work  and  build. 

Our  work  has  been  constant  and  success- 
ful since  the  change  of  administrations  last 
January.  Let  me  pre.'-cnt  now  the  details 
of  our  record 

As  the  87th  Congress  convened,  prompt  at- 
tention was  given  to  bolster  tlie  erunomy. 
We  were  in  a  recession  affecting  millions  of 
American  workers  and  their  families  The 
economy  needed  a  boost  and  the  Congress 
moved  promptly  in  that  direction  The  first 
bill  that  we  passed  was  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  to  provide  assistance  to  economi- 
cally distressed  areas  in  the  form  of  loans 
and  grants  for  construction  of  Indtistrlal 
plants  and  public   facilities. 

To  help  raise  the  living  standards  of  tho.'^e 
Americans  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder,  the  Congress  Increased  the  minimum 
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wage  from  $1  to  1  25  an  hour,  and  extended 
coverage  to  8.6  ml" Hon  additional  workers  In 
the  retail  and  ser-/lce  trades.  Thl«  wa«  the 
first  major  extension  of  coverage  since  the 
first  minimum  wage  legislation  In  the 
thirties. 

Earlier  this  year,  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  Jobless  workerf  had  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation  benefit  payment*. 
The  Congress  prcmptly  enacted  legislation 
to  advance  funds  to  the  States  to  extend 
unemployment  benefits  up  to  an  additional 
13  weeks,  thus  j)roviding  the  unemployed 
worker  with  ben  ?flts  up  to  a  total  of  39 
weeks.  We  took  "he  same  action  for  unem- 
ployed railroad  workers  under  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

To  help  ease  th?  critical  financial  stre.ss  of 
so  many  of  our  ehlerly  citizens,  the  Congress 
Increased  minimum  old-nge  Insurance  bene- 
fits, liberalized  th»  disability  provision  of  the 
act,  and  provided  that  men  may  retire  at  re- 
duced benefits  at  the  age  of  62.  We  also  in- 
creased for  1  year  the  public  assistance  pay- 
ments for  old-age  isslstance.  aid  to  the  blind. 
and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

To  keep  our  P'>deral  Interstate  highway 
building  program  on  schedule— so  that  this 
41.000-mlle  program  will  be  completed  in  13 
years  as  originally  planned— the  Congress 
Increased  the  Fe<»eral  Government's  share 
from  $25  billion  to  $37  billion.  This  has 
provided  a  tremen  luus  boost  to  the  economy 
and  hastens  the  day  when  we  will  have  a 
magnificent  highway  program  completed. 
As  an  aside,  I  should  also  note  that  we  scored 
an  important  vlctcrj-  In  extending  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years  the  incentive  bonus  for 
StAtes  to  enter  in',o  agreements  for  control 
of  billboard  advertising  along  the  Interstate 
highways. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  legislative  triumph 
In  the  economic  area  was  the  passage  of  the 
comprehensive  Housing  Act  which  authorized 
$4.9  billion  In  new  funds.  This  act  provides 
for  a  new  2-year  experimental  plan  of  small 
downpaym.ent,  35-year  loans  lor  moderate- 
Income,  single-family  housing.  The -act  au- 
thorizes $75  millli  n  to  assist  communities 
to  provide  mass  transportation  systems  It 
liberalizes  FHA  regular  home  mort.gage 
terms  by  raising  "he  maximum  mortgaged 
maturity  for  new  homes  from  30  to  35  years. 
It  authorizes  an  additional  $2  billion  in  Fed- 
eral capital  grants  for  urban  renewal 
projects.  It  raises  by  $500  million  the 
community  facilities  ioan  fund  for  local 
water,  gas,  and  sevmge  plant  Improvements. 
It  Increases  by  1200  million  the  author- 
ization for  the  farm  housing  program.  It 
authorizes  $50  million  In  Federal  grants  to 
States  and  local  co  nmunities  to  pay  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  costs  of  acquisition  of  land  In 
and  around  urban  areas  to  create  open  space 
aieas  for  recreational,  conservation,  scenic, 
and  historic  purposes  It  Increases  the  Fed- 
eral revolving  furd  for  low-Interest,  long- 
term  loans  to  colleges,  universities,  and  hos- 
pitals for  construi-tlon  of  housing.  It  in- 
creases by  $75  million  the  revolving  fund 
to  make  direct  loans  below  the  market  rate 
to  nonprofit  groups  for  construction  of 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

The  Congress  also  extended  the  direct  and 
the  guaranteed  liome  loan  program  for 
World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans,  and  au- 
thorized an  addit  onal  $1.2  billion  for  the 
direct  loan  program  through  fiscal  1967  to 
aid  communities  in  their  efforts  to  construct 
water  sewage  treatment  plants.  This  is  in- 
tended to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  clean 
water;  the  Congrefs  has  authorized  an  addi- 
tional $235  million  In  Federal  grants. 

Another  important  achievement  was  the 
passage  of  legislation  amending  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  peiTnit  States  to  use  match- 
ing Federal  grants  to  aid  children  of  the 
needy  and  unemployed. 

Previously,  the  law  provided  that  pay- 
ments could  be  made  to  children  only  when 


the  family  had  been  brolcen  up  or  the  father 
had  deserted.  Tbe  father  oould  have  been 
out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
and    his   family    without    money,    but   the 

State  still  couldn't  make  use  of  any  Federal 
funds  for  the  children  of  that  family. 

Major  attention  Is  being  focused,  of 
course,  on  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 
As  you  know,  the  Senate  has  already  passed 
a  measure  providing  $2.5  billion  In  grants 
over  a  3-year  period  to  the  States  for  school 
construction  and  teacher  salaries  at  the 
grade  and  high  school  level.  Similar  leg- 
islation has  already  been  approved  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  but 
has  yet  not  been  cleared  by  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  Some  observers  feel  that  the 
House  will  never  get  a  chance  to  .\cx  on  an 
aid-to-education  bill,  but  I  am  not  that 
pessimistic.  1  tliink  that  we  are  going  to 
get  an  aid-to-cducaiion  bill  passed  by  the 
House  and  enacted  into  law.  1  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  before  this 
srsslon   of  the   Congress  adjourns. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  this  bill  was  scuttled. 
The   need   for  such   a   program   is  apparent. 

Wc  need  more  schools.  We  need  better 
paid  and  better  trained  teachers.  Most  of 
our  local  communities  have  reached  the 
p,)in'  where  it  is  almost  lmpos.=ible  for  them 
to  pet  Increased  funds  for  their  schawl  prob- 
lems Thry  need  these  funds  desperately 
Tbe  Federal  Government  alone  has  a  broad 
enoimh  t.ax  base  to  provide  such  funds.  This 
legi.slntlon  is  not  an  att^-mpt  to  ■  ake  over 
control  of  the  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
th.e  legisl;.;ion  which  we  pissed  in  the  Senate 
specifically  prohibits  any  Federal  Interfer- 
er.ce  m  control  of  administration  o'.  schools. 
The  school  programs  will  be  run  as  they  are 
now.  by  the  counties  and  by  the  St  ates  and 
by  their  duly  constituted  educatloml  boards 

Another  item  which  is  of  major  concern 
to  the  people — and  Judging  from  my  mall 
perhaps  this  item  is  one  in  which  there  is 
the  preitest  interest  of  all — is  medical  care 
for  the  aged.  For  many  jears  1  have  had  a 
deep  Intere.st  In  this  subject  and  have  pre  sed 
for  adoption  of  legislation  to  help  alleviate 
the  Insecurity  and  anxiety  of  so  many  of 
our  older  citizens.  They  simply  do  not  h.'.vc 
the  funds  to  meet  the  heavy  costs  of  un- 
expected Illness  in  their  old  age.  I  wish 
that  you  could  read  the  letters  which  I  re- 
ceive every  day  from  older  citizens  pleading 
for  action  to  pass  a  bill  for  medical  care 
under  social  security.  It  appears  ::iow  that 
no  action  will  be  taken  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  all  such  measures  in- 
volving taxes  must  originate,  to  consider  this 
legislation  this  year.  The  timetable  appears 
to  be  that  It  will  be  brought  up  in  the 
second  session  of  the  87th  Congreai  in  1962. 
I  feel  confident  that  this  Congress  will  pass 
the  medical  care  bill  before  we  acjourn  in 
1962. 

It  won't  be  easy.  The  org.anize<l  opposi- 
tion to  this  plan  is  tremendous  r.nd  well- 
flnanced.  But  I  am  convinced  that  we  wil! 
succeed. 

To  ease  the  present  workload  and  over- 
crowded court  calendars,  the  Congress  has 
created  an  additional  73  U.S.  district  and 
circuit  court  Judgeships.  Such  action  was 
long  overdue  and  will  mean  less  delay  in  the 
adjudication  of  lawsuits. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  ha -e  passed 
legislation  t-o  establish  a  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  Park  so  as  to  preserve  f3r  public 
enjoyment  the  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic 
features  ol  the  cape.  This  legislation  should 
soon  go  to  the  President  for  his  signature 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  other  leglshtlon  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  to  preserve  our 
shoreline  areas  for  the  public  wi  1  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  Introduce  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  a  b:U  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Urban  Aflalrs.  My 
subcommittee  on  reorganization  ht«  already 
held  hearings  on  this  measure  ami  we  will 


Boon  report  tbe  bill  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
consideration.  Similar  action  is  being  taken 
In  the  House  and  I  am  hopeful  that  before 
we  adjourn  this  summer  that  this  I>epart- 
ment  will  begin  operation.  Far  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  tlie  problems 
of  our  urban  areas.  The  need  lor  such  a 
Department  is  all  too  apparent. 

The  administration  has  also  presented  to 
the  Congress  a  proposal  to  close  the  various 
loopholes  in  the  present  tax  code.  Tlie 
Hovise  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  has  been 
corMsiderlng  these  prof>osals.  While  it  ap- 
pears that  the  conunittee  will  not  approve 
all  of  what  the  administration  Is  asking, 
there  will  be  progress.  Congress  has  been 
n-iost  concerned  about  the  flagrant  abuses 
In  regard  to  expense  accounts.  Loopholes 
;n  this  area  will  be  closed  so  tliat  the  ex- 
penses Uiat  have  nothing  to  do  with  busi- 
ness C£Ui  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  t;iX 
deduction. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  In 
my  proposal  of  t,he  establishment  of  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  of  young  men  to  work  In 
our  Nation's  parks  and  forests  on  conserva- 
tion project-s.  I  have  introduced  such  legis- 
lation and  the  administration  has  given  its 
b.icking  of  the  c.'^tabllshment  of  such  a  corps. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  legislation 
l.-^  now  being  considered  by  committees  in 
bjth  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  last 
week  a  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  approved 
the  bill. 

On  the  c;\!l  rights  front.  I  am  confident 
that  in  this  session  of  Congress  legislation 
will  be  enacted  to  extend  tlie  Civil  Righu 
Commission  which  is  due  to  expire  In  the 
fall  of  this  year.  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter ol  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  'i'ears 
ago  I  proposed  such  a  commission  to  study 
civil  rights  problems.  The  Civil  Rights 
Comjnission  has  been  performing  an  excel- 
lent  function   and   must  be  continued. 

One  of  the  great  stumbling  blocks  to  en- 
actment of  civil  rights  legislation  in  the 
Con^ness  has  been  the  threat  of  the  fili- 
buster in  the  Senate.  Under  present  Sen- 
at.e  rules  it  Is  most  difficult  to  limit  debate. 
Senate  rule  XXII  provides  that  Senate  debate 
may  be  ended  only  upon  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting. 
Senator  Mansfield,  the  able  majority  leader, 
has  announced  that  he  will  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  consideration  this  year  a  resolu- 
tion to  liber .ilize  rule  XXII. 

As  a  Senator  from  one  of  America  s  great 
fiirm  States,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
abf'jt  agriculture  legislation.  Action  in  this 
area,  unfortunately,  has  been  slow  and  mo.«t 
dilhoult.  Earlier  this  year  we  did  provide 
for  an  emergency  price  support  program  for 
feed  grains  to  cut  back  feed  grain  produc- 
tion, while  assuring  the  farmer  a  fair  price 
for  his  products.  The  administration,  as 
you  know,  has  presented  to  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  farm  program  which  is  de- 
signed to  brmg  order  out  of  tlie  present 
chaos  In  which  we  find  ovxrselves.  Despite 
the  stories  you  might  hear  to  the  effect  that 
the  farmers  are  getting  too  much,  the  lact 
of  the  matter  is  the  farmers  are  facing 
extreme  economic  difficulties.  Our  farm 
laws  now  are  Inadequate.  They  fall  to  pro- 
vide the  farmer  with  a  decent  standard  of 
living  or  to  keep  otu  so-called  fixKl  surplus 
within  reasonable  bounds.  The  need  lor 
new  legislation  Is  only  too  clear.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Congress  Is  so  split  on  what 
should  be  done  that  no  common  area  of 
agreement  has  been  established. 

Legislation  dealing  with  International 
affairs  Is  also  moving  ahead.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  the  present  time  In  Washington, 
International  affairs  Is  the  primary  consid- 
eration and  the  major  topic  of  conversation. 
Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  In  detail  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  which  Is  presently  being  con- 
sidered in  the  House  and  Senate.  But  l)efore 
I  do  so  let  me  give  a  brief  report  of  other 
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items   of   International   interest  which   the 
Congress  has  acted  on  already  this  year. 

First  of  all,  we  appropriated  $600  million 
for  the  Latin  American  aid  program — the 
Alliance  lor  Progress— which  is  designed  to 
encourage  and  promote  social  reform  and 
economic  development. 

The  Senate  also  ratified  the  creation  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  which  consists  of  some  18  Eu- 
ropean member  nations,  the  United  Sta.es 
and  Canada.  This  group  Is  designed  to  pro- 
mote economic  stability  and  an  orderly 
growth  of  the  economies  of  member  states. 

The  Congress  recently  passed  and  the 
President  signed  Into  law  an  act  to  establish 
U.S.  Travel  Service  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  promote  and  encourage  tourist 
travel  from  abroad. 

I  was  most  pleased  that  the  Senate  ap- 
proved my  resolution  expressing  an  Interest 
in  exploring  with  other  nations  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  an  international  food 
and  raw  materials  reserve  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  need  to  acquire 
and  store  in  appropriate  countries  raw  or 
processed  farm  products  to  ease  the  effects  of 
famines    as    they    develop    throughout    the 

world. 

The  Senate  also  approved  my  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  establish  a 
White  Fleet — to  assist  in  disaster  areas  in 
any  coastal  region  of  the  world  as  well  as 
to  carry  on  a  regular  program  of  logistics 
support  in  the  field  of  public  health  and 
other  works  of  technical  assistance. 

One  of  America's  greatest  God-given  re- 
sources is  its  great  food  abundance.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  food  abundance  should  be  uti- 
lized fully  to  assist  people  in  other  areas  of 
the  world  who  suffer  from  food  shortages. 
That  is  why  I  have  been  such  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act— Public  Law  480  Under 
this  act,  our  so-called  food  surpluses  are  made 
available  to  other  countries  by  way  of  direct 
sales,  or  barter,  or  by  outright  grants.  This 
Congress  authorized  the  disposal  of  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  in  surplus  commodities  un- 
der this  act.  We  also  extended  the  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480  which  provides  for  helping 
needy  people  in  the  less  developed  countries 
through  economic  development  programs. 

This  year  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
<?ive  statutory  authority  to  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  know  you  have  all  read  and  heard  much 
about  this  program  which  has  already  been 
put  into  operation  by  an  Executive  order  of 
President  Kennedy. 

Through  the  Peace  Corps,  talented  and 
dedicated  Americans  are  offering  their  serv- 
ices to  other  countries  to  work  in  the  fields 
of  education,  agriculture,  medicine,  construc- 
tion, and  a  host  of  other  types  of  activities. 
This  is  a  most  exciting  program  and  it  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  believe  it  will  succeed.  Hearings  have 
already  been  begun  on  this  measure  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
am  hopeful  that  after  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  finished  its  work  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  it  will  turn  its  attention  to  this 
measure  and  it  will  be  able  to  test  the  bill 
before  this  session  of  the  Congress  adjourn.s. 
Another  bill  that  was  presented  by  the 
administration,  and  which  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  would  establish  a  new  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security. 
We  have  paid  all  too  little  attention  to  the 
need  for  seriotis  study  and  attention  to  the 
many  difficult  and  complex  problems  involved 
in  disarmament.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  establish  an  agency  which  would  have 
the  sole  responsibility  for  research  and  study 
on  the  scientific,  technical,  and  political 
problems  of  disarmament. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  legislation  which  is  at 
the  very  center  of  the  congressional  stage. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  foreign-aid  bill  which 
the  President  has  presented  to  the  Congress. 
As  you  know,  the  President  is  vitally  inter- 


ested In  seeing  that  this  bill  Is  enacted  into 
law  and  that  It  is  not  stripped  of  Us  key 
provisions.  He  is  throwing  the  entire  weight 
of  his  administration  behind  the  passage  of 
thie  measure. 

This  is  a  big  foreign-aid  bill.  It  will  pro- 
vide $412  billion  for  fiscal  1962. 

The  outlines  of  the  bill  indicate  there  will 
be  larger  requests  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  support  the  foreign-aid  bill.  I  have  in 
the  past,  under  previous  administrations,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  support  the  foreign-aid 
program. 

I  support  the  long-term  financing  which 
the  President  has  requested.  When  the 
President  was  a  Senator,  he  voted  for  that 
in  this  body.  I  voted  with  him  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  a' year-by-year  program  is  waste- 
ful, leads  to  little  or  no  planning,  and  re- 
sults in  mismanagement  and  the  wasteful 
use  of  public  funds. 

I  sha'.l  do  my  best,  as  a  Senator,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  to  see  to  it  that  our  foreign- 
aid  program  is  put  on  a  continuing,  long- 
term  basis,  rather  than  operated  as  a  year- 
by-year,  hypodermic,  prophylactic  treatment 
which  cures  nothing.  We  have  had  enough 
examples  of  that  type  of  program. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign-aid  program  is  not  the  $1,750 
million  for  technical  a.'isistance  and  econom- 
ic aid.  It  is  not  $1,880  million  for  military 
assistance.  It  is  not  even  the  $900  million 
borrowing  autiiority  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

The  most  important  feature  is  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  foreign-aid  agency. 

The  reorganization  of  the  fureign-aid  es- 
tablishment is  a  minimum  requirement  for 
congressional  support  for  foreign  aid  I 
wish  to  say.  as  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  we  want  that  reorgani- 
zation not  merely  to  be  on  top,  but  all  the 
wav  down. 

If  our  country  is  to  be  asked  to  pay  a  bill 
of  over  $4  billion  in  foreign  aid  this  coming 
year,  we  are  entitled  to  have  the  best  admin- 
istrators  that    the    country   can   supply. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  proposed  $4'^  billion 
program,  I  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  to 
bring  it  through  without  some  cuts.  But 
whatever  foreign  aid  progr;im  goes  through 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  It  will 
have  to  be  administered  in  a  frugal,  pru- 
dent, and  imaginative  way.  I  want  to  see  a 
foreign  aid  administration  that  is  filled  with 
its  mission  for  cooperative  assistance  to  na- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  want 
to  see  foreign  aid  administrators  who  will 
see  to  it  that  foreign  aid  results  in  social. 
economic,  and  polillral  reform.  I  want  to 
see  the  foreign  aid  admlni.strators  who  will 
be  able  to  say.  "No;  we  think  the  project  is 
unworthy   or  should   not   be   undertaken." 

I  wish  to  see  foreign  aid  mission  chiefs 
who  understand  the  people  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  W'.rking.  I  wish  to  see 
chiefs  who  do  not  live  in  American  ghettoes, 
where  all  the  Americans  gather  to  play 
bridge  and  pinochle,  and  where  all  the 
Americans  get  together  so  they  can  eat  the 
same  kind  of  food.  I  want  to  see  a  foreign 
aid  program  through  which  we  can  learn 
to  know  the  people  of  the  countries  that  we 
seek  to  help. 

Let  my  remarks  not  be  misunderstood. 
There  are  many  loyal,  lalthful,  dedicated 
and  self-sacrificing  servants  in  the  Inter- 
national C'Xiperation  Administration.  I 
want  it  quite  clear  that  most  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  ICA  have  been  commendable.  I 
want  It  equally  clear  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  personnel  have  been  able, 
competent,  and  trustworthy.  I  want  it 
equally  clear  that  those  who  are  not  com- 
petent should  be  removed. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  money  goes 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  authorized 


and  for  which  we  will  appropriate  it.  What 
is  that  puriK)se''  To  build  the  areas  of  free- 
dom. Freedom  in  many  areas  requires  social 
reform.  Freedom  requires  that  the  benefits 
of  liberty  and  freedom  should  be  carried  to 
the  people,  to  the  grassroots. 

Our  mission  and  objective  for  the  foreign- 
aid  program  must  carry  a  new  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  dedication,  and  a  new  willingne.ss 
to  pioneer  in  the  areas  of  economic  Improve- 
ment and  social  betterment.  We  must  seek 
not  only  to  change  the  scenery  on  top,  but 
also  to  change  the  whole  philosophy  and  the 
whole  administration  of  foreign  aid  from 
top  to  bottom.  Building  areas  of  freedom, 
with  social  justice,  must  be  the  commanding 
yardstick  of  our  success. 

I  wish  to  make  sure  that  those  who  ad- 
minister the  program  administer  it  with  a 
crusading  zeal  to  accomplish  our  objectives 
Unless  we  do  so.  we  shall  lose  and  waste 
money.  A  nation  that  can  spend  this  amount 
of  monev  fur  foreign  aid  can  afford  to  make 
sure  that  what  it  spends  Is  spent  well  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  New  Frontier 
The  New  Frontier  requires  the  will,  the 
dedication,  and  the  zeal  of  all  Americans  to 
build  a  better  life  for  mankind. 


ADDRESS  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
KENNEDY  AT  FBI  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mi'.  President,  last  month 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  of  the  67th  session  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy.  At  this  occa- 
sion. Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
made  an  eloquent  plea  for  a  great  na- 
tional effort  against  racketeering  and 
organized  crime. 

Since  that  time,  many  of  the  measuie.s 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  advocated  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  are  well  on  their  way 
toward  becoming  law. 

The  actions  of  Mr.  Kennedy  since  he 
took  office,  in  deed  and  in  word,  indi- 
cate that  a  supreme  effort  is  now  being 
launched  against  syndicated  crime  in 
this  country.  His  position  is  eloquently 
expressed  in  the  commencement  address 
he  delivered,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Hon.  Robkrt  F  Kennedy.  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 
Gradi-ation  Exercises.  67th  Ses.sion.  FBI 
National  Academy.  Depi^rtmentil  Audi- 
torium. June  7,  19G1 

Dr.  Bartley.  Mr.  Hoover.  Mr  Derning.  Mr, 
Burke,  Senator  Diidd,  distinguished  Members 
of  Congress,  graduates,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  gentlemen 
upon  completion  of  your  work  here  In  the 
last  4  months,  I  think  that  the  sacrifices 
that  you  have  made  to  attend  this  school, 
the  sacrifices  that  your  communities  have 
made  and  that  your  families  have  made  will 
be  looked  back  upon  years  ahead  as  a  grea: 
source  of  pride  to  you,  I  am  indeed  honored 
to  be  in  your  midst  today. 

Tlie  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Na- 
tional Academy  Is  one  of  the  most  significant 
of  the  many  contributions  which  Mr.  Hwiver 
has  made  to  strengthening  law  enforcement 
in  our  country.  Many  well-deserved  trib- 
utes have  been  paid  to  Mr.  Hoover  through- 
out the  years.  I  think  two  things  stand  out 
as  I  look  at  his  record  and  the  record  of  the 
FBI.  One.  of  course,  is  the  Bureau's  match- 
less efficiency  in  getting   the   Job  done  and 
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the  second  is  that  Mr  Hiiover  through  the 
years  has  been  extreniely  careful  to  see  that 
the  Bureau  remained  exactly  what  it  was 
l:ilended  to  be — a  highly  trained  investiga- 
tive force,  capable  of  meeting  many  of  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibilities  in  law 
enforcement.  Mr,  Hoover  himself  has  exer- 
cised restraint  and  sound  Judgment  in  the 
use  of  the  power  that  goes  with  his  office.  I 
falute  him  for  this  and  for  the  unchallenged 
record  which  he  and  the  FBI  have  made. 

I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr  Hoover  before 
I  came  with  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
might  say  to  \nu.  gentlemen,  and  to  you 
members  of  the  families  of  the  men  who  are 
about  to  graduate,  that  the  time  that  I  have 
spent  with  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
made  me  even  a  greater  admirer  of  Mr 
Hoover  and  I  think  that  the  country  is  very 
fortunate  in  having  him  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  as  the  most  efficient 
and  dedicated  group  working  in  this  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Special  Agent  CeciUo  Santiago  Sohman.  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  who  is  the 
4,000th  law  enforcement  officer  to  graduate 
in  the  26-year  history  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy. We  have  been  very  pleased  to  have 
Special  Agent  Soliman  and  his  fellow  officer. 
Senior  Agent  Jose  Delos  Reyes,  attend  the 
school  and  we  wish  them  good  fortune  upon 
their  return  to  our  sister  republic. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  in  the  work  that 
I  have  undertaken,  I  have  been  in  contact 
almost  continuously  with  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  I  have  come  to  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  thousands  of  honest  law  en- 
forcement officers — for  their  skill,  for  their 
devotion  to  duty  and  for  their  willingness 
to  undertake  a  job  that  is  difficult  at  best, 
often  dangerous  and  often  unpleasant. 
Since  coming  to  tlie  Department  of  Justice, 
I  have  been  qtilte  awnre  of  the  fact  that  the 
job  of  law  enforcement  in  this  country  is 
not  getting  any  easier.  It  is.  In  fact,  be- 
coming far.  far  more  difficult. 

We.  m  the  Department  of  Justice,  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  about  or- 
ganized crime.  It  has  become  so  rich  and 
so  powerful  and  so  well-entrenched  that  it 
has  often  become  beyond  the  reach  of  law. 
We  submitted  eight  bills  to  the  Congress 
early  in  April  which  we  believe  are  ex- 
tremely important,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment IS  to  meet  its  re.'jponsibility  in  com- 
bating   racketeering    and    organized    crime. 

Very  frequently,  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  carry  a  boxscore  ot  the  Important 
bills  before  Congress  to  show  what  progress 
they  are  making,  I  have  yet  to  see  a  box- 
score  which  shows  the  status  of  our  crime 
bills.  Some  of  them  are  very  far  reaching 
and  have  been  endorsed  at  least  in  general 
terms  by  most  of  the  leading  newspapers  in 
the  country. 

However,  we  need  now  m.ore  than  talk; 
more  than  general  references.  We  need  ac- 
tion. 

We.  In  the  Department  of  Justice,  think 
these  bills  are  extremely  Important.  As  I 
testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee yesterday,  the  kingpins  of  organized 
crime  are  able  to  operate  beyond  the  reach 
of  local  atithoritles  In  many  areas.  They  are 
able  to  reap  millions  of  dollars  In  profits 
and  use  these  profits  to  cheat  honest  Amer- 
icans, to  corrupt  officials,  and  to  undermine 
otir  national  strength. 

These  bills  seek  to  strike  blows  against 
organized  crime  activity  which  has  been 
brought  to  public  attention  effectively  by 
committees  of  Congress,  by  several  of  my 
nredrcesEors,  by  Mr,  H(X)ver.  and  by  many 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  for 
more  than  10  years.  So,  frankly,  I  think  It's 
about  time  that  action  Is  taken  In  fact,  the 
tools  which  were  adequate  in  the  days  of 
AI  Capone  are  Just  not  adequate  any  more 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  these  bills  is  to 
deny   to    organized    crime    the    use    of    inter- 


state commerce,  and  communications,  and 
to  give  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inv?stlgatlon 
more  tools  to  aid  their  fellow  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

I  am  going  to  seek  your  help  In  this  effort. 
I  think  the  choice  Is  between  taking  action 
soon  or  seeing  the  racketeers  and  the  hood- 
lums tighten  their  hold  on  illegal  enterprises 
and  mo\e  more  and  more  Into  legitimate 
labor  and  into  businesses.  I  ask  ycu  to  join 
Mr.  Hoover  and  me  In  strengthening  law- 
enforcement  in  this  country.  In  preserving 
its  vigor  and  its  vitality.  I  ask  that  you  look 
closely  at  these  bills  and.  if  you  think  they 
are  worth  while,  that  you  give  then,  your  ac- 
tive support. 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  or  our  des  re  to  In- 
terfere In  any  way  in  the  traditional  re- 
.'^ponslbilitles  of  local  law  enforcem'^nt.  But 
we  wish  to  meet  our  responsibilities.  We 
know  that  Federal  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  working  side  by  side  have  been 
mobt  effective  against  narcotics,  auto  theft, 
prostitution,  bank  robber^',  kidnapping,  and 
other  crimes.  These  bills  have  been  drafted 
so  that  this  same  kind  of  effective  coopera- 
tion can  be  carried  out  against  organized 
crime  which  operates  on  this  interstate 
basis. 

Of  course,  the.'-e  bills  are  not  enrtigh 
of  themselves.  They  are  only  as  good  as  the 
men  who  enforce  them.  This  Nation  be- 
came great  because  It  was  led  by  tough- 
minded  men.  They  risked  their  security  and 
their  future  for  freedoni  and  for  an  Ideal. 
This  Is  a  time  that  demands  a  new  tough- 
ness—new only  in  the  sense  that  we  have  not 
been  toughminded  enough  in  recent  years. 
If  we— you  and  I— are  not  going  to  be  re- 
relentless  and  unyielding  In  dealing  with 
hoodlums,  racketeers,  and  vice  lords,  then 
these  people  will  continue  to  dishonor  and 
'Sk-eaken  our  country  and  these  laws  will  not 
be  effective. 

For  our  part  here  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  we  have  uiken  certain  steps  to  co- 
ordinate all  Federal  investigations  into  or- 
ganized crime  and  racketeering.  We  are 
pooling  all  available  information  about 
known  hoodlums  and  racketeers.  We  are 
not  making  any  big  promises.  In  fact,  we 
haven't  said  much  about  what  we  are  doing. 
We  will  let  the  record  speak  for  us,  and  we 
will  meet  our  responsibilities,  and  we  will 
try  to  get  the  Job  done, 

I  can  report  to  you  that  there  Is  a  new 
awareness  in  law  enforcement  throughout 
the  country,  the  need  for  cooperation  by  the 
Federal  and  local  authorities  in  combating 
the  underworld.  We  will  give  information 
to  local  police  whom  we  know  to  be  trust- 
worthy. And.  of  course,  this  exchange  of 
information  works  both  ways. 

I  think  everyone  in  this  country  and  cer- 
tainly you  gentlemen  are  aware  that  for  the 
past  3  weeks  otir  immediate  concern  about 
local  law  enforcement  has  not  been  in  the 
field  of  organized  crime,  however.  Very  re- 
luctantly, we  had  to  deputize  some  600  Fed- 
eral officers  as  U,S,  marshals  and  send  them 
into  the  State  of  Alabama  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  interstate  travel  and  to  restore  law- 
arid  order,  I  hope  that  out  of  the  tragic 
events  in  Alabama  there  will  not  again  arise 
in  this  country  of  ours  a  time  when  local 
law-  enforcement  officers  will  not  do  their 
duty  to  preserve  law  and  order  no  matter 
how  unpleasant  the  job, 

"i'ou  and  I  and  all  fellow  law-enforcement 
officers  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  and  we 
have  a  duty  to  enforce  the  law.  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. It  ;.s  not  our  job  to  make  or  interpret 
the  law.  It  is  c  ur  job  to  enforce  the  law  and 
there  is  only  one  way  that  we  can  do  it  and 
remain  true  to  our  oath  and  that  is  to  en- 
force the  law  vigorously,  without  regional 
bias  or  political  slant. 

The  ramifications  of  the  violence  in  Ala- 
bama are  far  reaching.  The  reputation  of 
Alabama— Birmingham    and    Montgomery — 


has  been  needlessly  harmed.  The  record 
show-s  that  in  situations  like  this.  rec<nery 
IS  neither  quick  nor  complete. 

The  United  States  has  been  harmed  in  the 
eyes  of  people  around  the  world,  and  while 
this  is  no  reason  in  of  Itself  to  do  or  not  do 
something,  it  is  a  fact  of  which  we  must  be 
very  much  aware  in  these  times 

We  cannot  expect  that  otu-  problems  and 
diffictilty  in  connection  with  civil  rights  in 
the  South  will  be  solved  without  discord  and 
disagreement.  But  we  do  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  local  law--enforcenient  officers 
will  do  their  jobs  at  all  times;  that  they  will 
preserve  law-  and  order. 

This  is  true  whether  it  is  in  Birmingham 
or  Montgomery.  Ala,,  or  In  cities  in  other 
areas  of  our  country  where  gangsters  and 
corrupt  offi.cials  gained  contrcl — in  Bei>u- 
mont.  Tex  ,  as  an  example;  or  where  there 
has  been  a  corrupt  district  attorney,  as  in 
Lake  County.  Ind.;  or  where  organized  crime 
ha.s  an  Inordinate  amount  of  power  as  it 
appears  to  have  In  some  of  cur  northern 
cities  in  the  United  States.  Various  areas 
of  our  country  have  different  problems 
Only  where  everyone  exercises  his  duties  and 
obligations  as  citizens,  where  law  enforce- 
ment officials  meet  their  respon.'ubilities,  can 
we  make  progress.  No  one  artja  can  point 
to  another  and  say.  "There  the  fault  lies  " 
Where  local  law  enforcement  breaks  dow-n, 
w-hether  because  of  civil  rights  agitation  or 
gangster  control,  this  is  a  reflection  on  all  of 
tis  as  American  citizens.  I  hope  that  the 
lessons  of  Alabama  w-ill  be  learned  and 
ie.irned  well.  If  so.  we  will  have  passed 
through  a  period  of  national  trouble  and  we 
will  have  made  progress  for  the  attainment 
of  equal  rights  and  protection  for  all  of  our 
ci*izc;^s 

During  the  American  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, there  was  behind  the  desk  of  Ger.- 
eral  Washington  a  picture  of  a  sun  low  in 
the  horizon  and  many  of  the  delegates  won- 
dered whether  it  was  a  rising  or  a  setting 
sun.  At  the  conclusion,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin .stood  up  and  said: 

"Becatiso  of  what  w-e  have  done  here  to- 
day, we  know  It  is  not  a  setting  sun.  but  It 
is  a  rising  sun  and  the  beginning  of  a  great 
now  day." 

We  face  a  difficult  and  dangerous  time, 
but  if  we  are  toughminded.  If  we  are  strong, 
and  if  we  are  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  which 
have  n-.ade  this  country  great,  we  need  not 
fc^.r  for  the  future. 

Great  responsibility  has  been  placed  on 
your  shoulders.  I  wish  you  good  luck  and 
Gotl'peed. 


I 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  2043)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unan:mous  consent  that  two  additional 
staff  members  be  permitted  to  attend  on 
the  llocr  during  the  debate  on  S    2043. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it   is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.     PASTORE.    Mr.     President,     a 

parliamentary  inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  business 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Senate  bill  2043.  the 
Atomic  Energy  authorization  bill.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today.  S.  2043.  is  the 
annual  AEG  authorization  bill  which  au- 
thorizes necessary  projects  and  funds  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  The  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lation of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  held  hearings  on  this  bill  on  May 
1,  2.  3,  4,  10,  17,  18,  19,  and  June  6.  We 
carefully  reviewed  each  and  every  proj- 
ect contained  in  the  bill  before  report- 
ing the  bill  to  the  full  committee,  which 
in  turn  has  recommended  it  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

I  believe  I  can  say  with  complete  ac- 
curacy that  with  the  exception  of  one 
project,  this  bill  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  one  project  where  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion — and  I  might  say 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion — is  proj- 
ect "62-a-6,"  electric  generating  facili- 
ties for  the  new  production  reactor  at 
Hanford,  Wash.,  in  the  sum  of  $95  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  save  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  vmanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  explanation  and  analysis  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Pastore 

S.  2043  authorizes  funds  for  plant  and  fa- 
culty acquisition  and  construction  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1962.    The  bill  contains  10  sections. 

Section  101  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  the  sum  of  $226,440,000  for  new  construc- 
tion projects  during  fiscal  year  1962.  The 
sum  authorized  by  this  section  will  be  used 
to  provide  funds  for  40  line  item  projects 
in  the  following  category  amendments:  (1) 
Special  nuclear  materials,  $114,725,000;  (2) 
atomic  products,  $14,500,000;  (3)  reactor  de- 
velopment. $33,375,000;  (4)  physical  re- 
search, $21,440,000;  (5)  biology  and 
medicine.  $1,960,000;  and  (6)  community, 
♦2,930,000. 
^  Also  Included  In  section  101  is  a  subsection 
concerning  general  plant  projects  which  pro- 
vides for  miscellaneous  minor  construction 
Items  In  the  sum  of  $34,510,000. 

The  $226,440,000  authorized  In  section  101 
compares  with  $211,476,000  authorized  In 
fiscal  year  1961,  and  $227,580,000  requested 
by  the  AEC  for  this  bill. 

Sections  102  to  106  of  the  bill  contain  pro- 
visions Identical,  or  similar  to,  correspond- 
ing sections  In  prevlovis  AEC  Authorization 
Acts. 

Section  102  sets  forth  certain  cost  limita- 
tions on  the  initiation  of  projects. 

Section    103    concerns    authorization    for 
-  advance  planning,  construction,  design,  and 
architectural  services. 

Section  104  concerns  restoration  and  re- 
placement of  plants  or  facilities  destroyed 
or  otherwise  seriously  damaged. 

Section  105  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  currently 
available  to  the  .\EC  In  order  to  accomplish 


the  purpose   of  the   Atomic  Energy   Act   of 
1954. 

Section  106  permits  substitutions  to  be 
made  for  certain  projects  if  the  substituted 
project  is  essential  to  the  common  defense 
and  security,  required  by  changes  in  weapons 
characteristics  or  weapons  logistic  opera- 
tions and  If  Its  estimated  cost  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  the  original  project. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  amends  last  ye.^r'-' 
AEC  Authorization  Act  (Public  Law  87  457  i 
by  increasing  the  total  sum  authorized  from 
$211,476,000  to  $338,476,000.  This  r.ddl- 
tlonal  authorization  includes  $111  million 
authorized  for  the  Stanford  llne-^ir  electron 
accelerator,  and  an  additior.al  $16  million 
to  cover  certain  Increased  costs  and  the  ad- 
dition of  test  loops  for  the  advanced  test 
reactor  at  Idaho  Falls. 

In  connection  with  the  Stanford  linear 
electron  accelerator,  the  majority  of  the 
conunlttcc  last  year  recommended,  and  the 
Congress  authorized,  $3  million  for  design 
and  engineering  studies  on  the  accelerator 
in  lieu  of  authorizing  the  f'lU  construction 
cost  on  the  ground  that  further  snidles  of 
cost  data  were  required.  Tlie  -cqulslte 
studies  have  now  been  completed,  and  the 
committee  endorses  going  ahead  with  the 
full  project. 

Section  108  am.ends  various  prior  year  au- 
thorization acts  by  rescinding  certain  proj- 
ects which  are  no  longer  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  AEC.  A  total  of  8  projects, 
amounting  to  $19,027,000.  will  be  rescinded, 
except  for  funds  already  obligated. 

Section  109  concern.^  the  power  reactor 
demonstration  program.  In  subsertlon  (a) 
the  date  for  approving  project.<5  under  the 
third  round  of  the  prntn-am  is  extended 
from  June  30,  1961.  to  June  30.  1962.  Sub- 
section (b)  authorizes  an  additional  $7  mil- 
lion funds,  and  $5  million  waiver  of  iise 
charge  authority  for  u.'^e  in  the  cooperative 
power  reactor  program.  The  Commission  is 
further  permitted  to  u=-e  an  additional  $7 
million  of  authorized  funds  for  research 
and  development  a.sslstance  In  support  o! 
unsolicited  proposals  from  the  utility  Indus- 
try. Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission may  use  funds  previously  authorized 
In  the  cooperative  power  reactor  program 
for  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
Dalr^'land  Power  Cooperative  and  the  AlUs- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.  for  a  hotline; 
water  reactor  designated  as  the  La  Crosse 
boiling  water  reactor. 

Section  llOfa)  of  the  bill  concerns  the 
disposition  of  electric  energy  during  the  op- 
erating life  of  the  electric  generating  facili- 
ties at  the  new  production  reactor  Hanford, 
Wash.,  constructed  under  subsection  101(a) 
of  the  bill.  This  s\ibsertlon  provides  that 
the  electric  energy  so  produced  shall  be  de- 
livered by  the  Commission  at  the  Hanford 
site  to,  and  purstiant  to  agreement  with. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  disposing 
of  such  energy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  act  under  the  authority  of  section  44 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  allocation 
of  costs  to  the  electric  energy  prfxluction 
The  allocation  will  be  made  jointly  by  the 
AEC  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
should  there  be  any  di.'-agreement  between 
these  parties,  the  President  shall  make  the 
final  allocation.  Finally,  subsection  (b) 
provides  that  costs  so  allocated  shall  lie  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  from  revenue  derived 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  disposition  of 
electric  energy  marketed  through  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if 
any  Senator  wishes  to  ask  a  question 
about  any  section  of  tlje  bill  or  any 
project.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  re.'^pond 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  question.  I 
believe  much  valuable  tune  can  be  saved 
if  we  address  ourselves  to  that  one  item 
in  which  there  is  a  variance  of  opinion 


and  which,  in  the  committee  report,  is 
the  subject  of  separate  views  by  some 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

As  I  have  said,  the  expenditure  of  $95 
million  to  add  electric  generating  facili- 
ties to  the  new  Hanford  reactor  is  a 
matter  in  which  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  The  committee  report.  No. 
41  i,  on  pages  6-11,  sets  forth  the  views 
of  a  majority  of  tlie  members  in  supixii  t 
of  ihis  pro.iect.  A  sc])arate  statement 
in  opposition  to  the  project  is  set  forth 
on  pages  25-35.  Two  of  nine  Senate 
Members  signed  the  sepr^rate  view. 
Tl:0.v  were  joined  by  three  of  nine  House 
Members. 

I  personally  endorse  this  project  and 
urpc  that  it  be  supported.  I  do  so  after 
havins  carefully  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  experts  from  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mi'^sion,  and  the  Dcpartm.ent  of  the  In- 
terior. I  do  so  on  the  basis  of  studies 
made  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
I  support  the  project  because  I  do  not 
v.ant  to  see  valuable  energy  wasted. 

The  new  plutonium  production  re- 
actor, it  will  be  recalled,  was  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1958  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  special  nuclear  material  for 
weapons  purposes.  The  reactor  is  now 
under  construction  under  the  teclinical 
direction  of  the  General  Electric  Co 
Con.struction  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  October  1962.  The  reactor  is 
designed  to  maximize  plutonium  pro- 
duction and  is  not  the  type  or  design 
one  would  select  for  the  commercial  gen- 
eration of  electricity.  All  reactors,  how- 
ever—whether they  be  designed  for  the 
production  of  weapons  material  or  for 
the  tjeneration  of  electricity— produce 
heat. 

In  1958,  when  Congress  authorized  the 
construction  of  this  new  plutonium  pro- 
duction reactor,  based  upon  studies  made 
by  the  General  Electric  Co..  Congress 
stipulated  that  it  be  a  convertible  t>T>e. 
Certain  features  were  built  into  it  to 
give  it  the  flexibility  to  utilize  the  other- 
wise wasted  heat  for  the  generation  of 
electricity  if  Congress  subsequently 
deemed  il  desirable. 

This  reactor,  therefore,  when  it  is 
completed,  will  be  operated  for  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  producing  plutonium 
which  is  needed  in  our  national  defense 
program.  The  reactor  is  a  large  reactor. 
It  will  be  the  largest  reactor  in  the  en- 
tire world.  As  a  byproduct  it  will  make 
available  approximately  U  million 
pounds  of  steam  per  hour.  This  is  a 
creater  volum.e  of  steam  than  is  pro- 
duced by  any  single  existing  steam-gen- 
erating facility  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  world. 

We  can  throw  that  steam  away  if  we 
wish  to:  we  can  dump  it  into  the  Colum- 
bia River  if  we  wish  to;  or  we  can  at- 
tempt to  make  u.se  of  it,  and  we  do  in- 
tend to  make  use  of  it. 

Project  62-a-6  would  provide  for  the 
expenditure  of  $95  miUion  for  the  con- 
struction of  electric  generating  facilities 
that  would  capture  that  11  million 
pounds  of  steam  coming  from  the  re- 
actor each  hour  and  convert  it  into  use- 
ful energy.  We  would  convert  it  into 
700,000  to  800,000  kilowatts  of  electric 
power. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  11  million  pounds 
of  steam  that  will  be  made  available 
from  this  reactor  is  similar  to  the  poten- 
tial energy  contained  in  the  waters  of 
the  various  rivers  of  the  Northwest  on 
which  great  hydroelectric  plants  have 
been  and  are  being  constructed.  Steam 
is  nothing  but  water  in  a  different  form. 

Since  1958,  a  number  of  very  detailed 
and  comprehensive  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  economics  of  using  this 
otherwise  wasted  steam  from  the  re- 
actor. The  most  recent  of  these  studies 
which  was  made  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the 
AEC,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  General  Electric  Co  ,  and  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  was  com- 
pleted in  February  1961.  These  studies 
reflect  that  it  is  economically  justified 
and  that  the  economic  benefits  would 
vary  over  the  lifetime  of  the  reactor  from 
a  few  million  dollars  to  more  than  $200 
million. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  testified  before 
the  committee  that  the  BPA  can  use  the 
additional  power.  He  informed  the 
committee  that  if  he  knew  this  project 
would  be  built  even  though  it  would  not 
be  generating  electricity  until  late  1964. 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
could  immediately  release  400.000  kilo- 
watts of  fii-m  power  from  its  present  fa- 
cilities on  a  lonp-tenn  basis,  which  it 
cannot  do  now  because  it  does  not  have 
sufficient  backup  for  the  next  5  years. 

The  Government  operations  at  Han- 
ford today  require  approximately  350,000 
kilowatts  of  electric  power  which  is  being 
taken  off  the  Bonneville  grid.  This  is 
approximately  one-half  the  amotmt  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  facilities  if 
they  were  built.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  will  increase  to  approximately 
400,000  kilowatts  within  the  next  several 
years.  Approximately  one-half,  there- 
fore, of  the  electricity  to  be  generated 
by  this  project  will  offset  the  Govern- 
ment requirements  at  Hanford. 

I  am  not  from  the  Northwest  area  of 
the  country,  the  area  which  would  ben- 
efit from  this  additional  source  of  energy. 
I  am  from  that  part  of  the  country 
where  the  cost  of  electricity  is  high, 
where  we  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  low- 
priced  hydroelectric  systems. 

I  do  not  believe  the  private  versus 
public  power  controversy  is  at  issue  in 
this  project.  What  is  at  issue  is:  Shall 
we  waste  energy,  or  shall  we  utilize  this 
.source  of  power  to  help  the  citizens  and 
industries  of  an  important  area  of  our 
country,  and  in  turn  help  the  entire 
country? 

Ours  is  a  rich  country.  We  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  the  natural  resources 
with  which  we  have  been  blessed.  We 
are  not  so  rich,  however,  that  we  can 
continue  to  waste  them.  I  support  this 
project  because  I  do  not  believe  in  waste. 

I  beheve  S.  2043  is  a  good  bill.  I  urge 
ail  Senators  to  vote  for  the  bill  in  the 
form  recommended  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, which  includes  project  62-a-6,  the 
electric  generating  facilities  for  the  new 
production  reactor  at  Hanford. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record   a  cogent  editorial  entitled 


"The  Hanford  Issue,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Saturday, 
July  15, 1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Hanford  Issue 

The  House  used  poor  Judgment  in  reject- 
ing, by  a  vote  of  176  to  140,  the  proposal  to 
convert  the  new  reactor  at  Hanford,  Wafh., 
Into  a  dual-purpose  facility  capable  of  pro- 
duciiig  not  only  plutonium  for  weapons,  but 
also  between  700.000  and  800.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  for  peaceful  uses. 

Unless  the  Senate  reverses  the  House  ac- 
tion, and  the  lt.em  is  then  restored  in  con- 
fi  rencf .  the  reactor — which  Is  In  tlie  process 
of  being  built  and  v.hich  will  be  completed 
next  year — will  serve  only  a  strictly  mili- 
Ury  purpose.  Yet.  as  it  produces  the  pluto- 
nium. it  will  give  off  a  oyproduct  of  great  po- 
tential economic  value.  This  will  be  a 
tremendous  quantity  of  heat  that  could  be 
so  utilized  as  to  make  the  facility,  wholly 
apart  from  its  weapons  role,  by  far  the  blg- 
(zesT  of  the  world's  present  atomic  electrical 
powerpl'uits. 

The  propo.sal  turned  down  by  the  Hi.use 
would  create  this  facility  by  Investing  $95 
mllHon  in  equipping  the  reactor  'which 
wniUd  more  than  pay  for  Itself)  to  harness 
the  heat  .-nnd  turn  the  resultant  Mectricity 
Into  the  Bonneville  network  for  "^i.^tribu- 
tion-  largely  through  private  utility  sys- 
tems—m  tlie  Pacific  Northwest.  But  the 
private  utilities  have  lobbied  vigorously 
against  the  idea,  and  so  have  C0...1  interests. 
•Tnd  it  has  been  defeated  primarily  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  put  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  the  public  power  business 
and  thus  constitute  another  socialistic  en- 
croachment on  free  enterprise. 

In  the  debate  on  the  issue,  however.  Rep- 
resentative Chet  Holifield,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Committee,  has 
pretty  well  demolished  these  and  kindred 
argumentF.  He  has  shown,  for  example,  that 
the  b.asic  law  governing  the  AEC  specifically 
authorizes  the  sort  of  power  output  that  the 
d\ial-purpose  reactor  would  generate.  He 
has  made  clear,  too.  that  such  a  reactor  at 
Hanford  could  not  hurt  the  coal  Industry, 
and  would  actually  make  additional  elec- 
tricity available  to  private  utilities  "at  a  very 
cheap  price.  "  And  Representative  Robert  E 
Jones,  of  Alabama,  has  backed  up  Mr.  Holi- 
field with  this  telling  point:  "The  Installa- 
tion of  the  electric  generating  facilities  at 
the  Hanford  reactor  Is  In  the  best  interest  of 
all  of  the  American  people.  What  could  be 
more  justified  than  to  convert  into  elec- 
tricity—at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers — the 
tremendous  amounts  of  reactor  heat  which 
otherwise  will  be  wasted?  To  blow  this 
steam  Into  the  air  or  use  it  to  heat  up  the 
Columbia  River  surely  would  be  regarded  by 
people  everywhere  as  an  Incredible  extrava- 
gance. ' 

Everything  considered,  the  weight  of  logic 
and  commonsense  rests  heavily  on  the  side 
of  those  who  advocate  the  dual-purpose  fa- 
cility. Accordingly,  we  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  support  the  proposal  and  that  the 
House  will  reconsider  what  It  has  done  and 
enable  the  project  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  read  from  the  editorial  a  part 
which  I  believe  is  pertinent  to  the  dis- 
cussion before  the  Senate  today: 

tJnless  the  Senate  reverses  the  House  ac- 
tion, and  the  Item  is  then  restored  In  con- 
ference, the  reactor — which  is  in  the  process 
of  being  built  and  which  will  be  completed 
next  year— will  serve  only  a  strictly  military 
purpose.  Yet.  as  it  produces  the  plutonium, 
it  will  give  off  a  byproduct  of  great  potential 
economic  value.  This  will  be  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  heat  that  could  be  so  utilized  as 


to  make  the  facility,  wholly  apart  from  Its 
weapons  role,  by  far  the  biggest  of  the 
world's  present  atomic  electrical  powerplants. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understood  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  he  said  that  325.000  kilowatts  of 
this  power  would  be  used  to  supplant  an 
equal  amount  of  power  now  being  ob- 
tained from  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  leave  about 
400,000  to  500.000  kilowatts  for  other 
pui-poses,  would  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  part  of  that  400.- 
000  to  500.000  kilowatts  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  plutonium? 
Can  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
estimate  that? 

Mr  PASTORE.  No,  I  cannot  estimate 
it  as  precisely  as  all  that.  At  our  en- 
tire installation  at  Hanford  we  are 
now  using  350.000  kilowatts  of  electricity, 
which  we  obtain  from  the  Bonneville 
grid. 

Mr    AIKEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  will  increase  to 
400,000  after  this  installation  is  built. 
So  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  incre- 
ment will  come  about,  not  only  because 
of  this  installation  but  also  because  of 
other  developments  taking  place  at  Han- 
ford. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  will  be  able  to  use 
that  amount  of  power — now  being  used 
at  Hanford — to  increase  its  sales  of  firm 
power,  will  it? 

Mr   PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assume  that  the  power 
that  Bonneville  now  supplies  to  Hanford 
is  firm  power. 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  is  correct;  and 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  firm  up 
other  power  but  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  do  not  have  sufficient  backup. 
But  this  development  will  give  them  the 
additional  backup  with  which  to  imme- 
diately firm  up  400.000  kilowatts  of 
power. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  thus  Bonneville  will 
have  a  market  for  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  The 
testimony  before  our  committee  was  that 
they  have  an  immediate  need  for  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  needs  develop, 
there  will  even  be  a  shortage  of  power 
by  1965. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  tell  us  how  the  cost  of  the 
power  produced  at  Hanford  will  compare 
with  the  cost  of  the  power  now  being 
received  from  Bonneville? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  will  be  put  into  the 
grid,  and  then — predicated  upon  the  cost 
of  the  installations,  that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  spent  for 
attaching  the  generating  facilities  to 
the  reactor,  and  predicated  upon  all  the 
other  costs  involved — a  cost  will  be  de- 
termined between  the  Government  de- 
partments which  are  interested  in  this 
matter— the  AEC  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  or.  if  they  cannot  agree,  it 
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will  be  submitted  to  the  President,  for 
his  final  determination. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  does  Bonneville 
sell  power  for  now? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Seventeen  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  kilowatt-year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  while 
Bonneville  power  in  the  past  has  accumu- 
lated reserves,  they  have  been  reduced 
somewhat  in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  Has 
that  reduction  been  caused  in  any  way 
by  selling  power  to  the  Hanford  estab- 
lishment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  refer  that 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    And  at  a  lower  price,  per- 
haps, than^it  should  have  been  sold  for? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I   yield  now   to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  understand,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  pays  the  go- 
ing rate — the  same  rate  that  is  charged 
to  utilities,  both  public  and  private,  in 
the  Northwest— namely,  $17.50  a  kilo- 
watt-year. The  problem  in  regard  to 
power  in  recent  years  in  the  Northwest 
relates  to  what  is  called  secondary  or 
dump  power.  There  is  a  surplus  of  that. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  was  dis- 
cussed during  the  hearings. 

But  as  I  understand,  the  power  during 
the  dual  purpose  period — that  is  to  say, 
when  both  plutonium  and  power  are 
being  produced — will  cost  approximately 
$8.70  a  kilowatt-year.  That  is  com- 
pared with  the  present  sale  rate  of  $17.50 
a  kilowatt-year.  But  the  problem  they 
have  had  in  connection  with  the  drop  in 
revenues  relates  to  the  excess  of  second- 
ai'y  power;  and.  as  tlie  Senator  knows. 
In  that  connection  there  is  discussion 
about  a  possible  tie-in  with  California, 
in  order  to  sell  the  diunp  power  or  the 
secondary  power. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  steam  at  Hanford 
is  converted  into  electric  power,  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  finances  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  will  pick  up 
approximately  $7  million  immediately. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  they  will  be 
able  to  enter  into  firm  contracts,  pri- 
marily with  private  utilities;  and  tliey 
will  be  able  to  sell  that  power  right 
away.  They  can  do  that  now,  because 
they  know  that  in  the  water  shortage 
period,  which  is  for  a  1965-1966  base, 
they  will  have  this  firm  power  coming 
from  Hanford,  and  that  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  "'pick  up  the  tab"  right 
away. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  they  will  be  able 
to  furnish  the  utility  companies  with  a 
larger  amoimt  of  firm  power,  whereas 
in  the  past  they  have  had  to  sell,  not 
at  the  firm  power  price,  but  at  the  dump 
power  price,  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  power  output?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  this  will  add  to 
the  firm  power  output  that  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  utilities  in  the  Northwest: 
and.  as  the  Senator  will  recall  from  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  committee,  it 
is  contemplated  that  the  power  from 
this  undertaking— from  the  dual-pur- 
pose reactor — will  be  sold  to  the  private 
utilities  in  the  Northwest  on  a  10-year 
contract  basis,  with  no  pullback. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  any  likelihood 
that  in  the  near  future — for  instance, 
within  the  next  8  or  10  years — there  will 
be  interconnection  between  the  power - 
producing  areas  of  the  Northwest  and 
the  power-deficit  areas  of  California? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  matter  is  under 
study  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
No  decision  has  been  reached,  and  it  is 
hard  to  predict.  It  is  a  very  hot."  .'^hail 
we  say,  political  is.<;ue  in  the  Northwest 
and  in  California.  It  is  not  involved  in 
this  project. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As.suming  that  no  Pluto- 
nium at  all  would  be  produced — for  in- 
stance, a.ssuming  that  we  were  to  enter 
into  a  perfect  disarmament  agrcemt  nt 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  did  not 
need  any  plutonium — v.hat  would  be  the 
cost  of  producing  power  at  the  Hanford 
plant,  as  proposed  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  that  wo  can  .'^ay  is 
that  the  studies  show  that  during  the 
dual-purpc-^e  period  it  would  be  le  s  than 
the  cost  of  prr.ducine  it  under  compa- 
rable conventional  situations  and  that 
assuming  no  more  plutonium  would  be 
needed  after  approximately  10  years  that 
it  would  be  competitive. 

The  cost  of  power  on  a  single -purpose 
basis  is  classified.  But  a.ssuming  a  dual- 
purpose  operation  of  at  least  10  years. 
first  it  will  be  less  than  the  conventional 
power  charge  that  would  be  made  under 
those  circumstances  if  you  average  out 
the  life  of  the  reactor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  expected  that  the 
Hanford  generators  would  be  operated 
continuously,  or  that  they  would  be  oper- 
ated intermittently?  And  what  per- 
centage of  the  capacity  would  be  u.sed? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Representatives  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
which  would  have  overall  supervision, 
testified  that  it  is  contemi;lated  that  it 
would  be  operated  like  a  dam — that  is  to 
say.  about  85  percent  of  the  time: 
whereas  representatives  of  the  P^ederal 
Power  Commission,  following  their  study, 
said  that  the  operation  would  be  for  ap- 
proximately 31  percent  of  the  time.  That 
is  why  they  have  a  different  figure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  that  connection. 
I  think  we  should  consider  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  as  well.  In  the  event  we 
reach  a  perfect  disarmament  agree- 
ment— as  all  of  us  pray  will  be  the  case — 
and  thus  it  becomes  necessary  to  run  the 
reactor  solely  for  the  purpose  of  generat- 
ing electric  power,  there  is  this  to  be 
said:  As  far  as  we  know,  most  of  the 
production  reactors  in  Russia  are  dual 
purpose. 

Should  there  be  a  clandc-tine  viola- 
tion, or  should  there  be  an  open  act  of 
violation  on  the  part  of  anotlier  nation, 
or  should  there  be  a  re;vadiatton  of  any 
set  agreement  of  di  armament,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  would  have  a 
plant  that  was  already  running,  if  it  be- 
came necessary  to  produce  again  weap- 
ons material,  so  we  in  this  country  would 
not  be  caught  short  and  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage. I  am  not  suggesting  that  con- 
jecture as  the  argument  for  the  $95  mil- 
lion authorization,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  brought  up  the  question  of  what 
the  cost  would  be  if  we  stopped  produc- 
ing plutonium,  I  point  out  it  would  be 


almost  on  a  par  with  the  cost  of  conven- 
tional fuel. 

The  fact  is  that,  should  there  be  a 
violation,  or  should  a  disarmament 
agreement  be  discarded,  at  least  we 
would  not  liave  rendered  our.selves  so 
impotent  that  we  would  not  have  weap- 
ons prod'irtion  facilities. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
c'rnt.  will  tiie  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE,  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Did  I  cor- 
rerily  understand  the  Senate;-  from 
Rhode  Island  to  advance  the  argument 
that,  if  the  production  of  plutonium  and 
its  cost  to  the  Govrrnmont  were  elimi- 
nated a.5  a  part  of  the  plan,  electricity 
v.'ould  be  produced  at  a  lesser  cost  than 
V  i.h  conventional  fuels? 

Mr  PX.STORE.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  stafT. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  under- 
standing is  diametrically  opposite:  that 
the  cost  of  tlie  elvctneity  is  evaluated 
by  placing  a  certain  cost  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Plutonium,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  a  disproportionate  cost. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  my  introductory 
remarks,  I  said  that  there  was  a  sincere 
and  honest  difference  of  opinion.  I  re- 
alize we  are  getting  into  a  realm  that 
is  somewhat  less  than  certain,  but  it  is 
the  best  information  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has.  I  have  listened  to  the 
same  witnesses  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  listened  to.  I  have  stated 
the  impression  I  got.  and  I  am  fortified 
in  my  point  of  view  by  the  staff,  which 
h.n.s  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  will  have 
some  remarks  to  make  a  little  later:  but 
with  recard  to  the  questions  raised  orig- 
inally by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  on 
tlie  question  of  the  power  and  its  dis- 
position, the  power  from  the  plant  is  to 
be  sold:  is  it  not.' 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  As  I  rerad 
the  calculations  from  the  testimony, 
rour-hly,  and  without  getting  into  an 
engineer's  slide-rule  operations  or  tech- 
nical calculations,  the  power  is  gom-  to 
co.'.t  the  Government  at  least  3'j  miUs 
a  kUowatt-houi.  and  it  is  goin^;  to  be 
.sold  into  the  grid  at  2 '2  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  it  is  not  correct. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  it  is, 
according  to  t..e  evidence.  So  on  every 
kilowatt-hour  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi-ssion  .ser.s,  we  are  going  to  lo.se 
money.  It  is  like  the  old  story  of  ba- 
nanas. The  fellow  said  he  lo.^t  money 
on  every  banana  he  sold,  but  he  made  a 
profit  because  the  volume  was  so  big, 
or  like  saying  that  we  are  eiwning  money 
because  we  are  selling  hundaeds  oi  thou- 
sands of  kilowatts,  when  in  reality  we 
are  losing  on  each  one  produced. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  was  the  undisputed 
testimony  before  the  committee,  on  the 
pan  of  the  AEC  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  as  substantiated  by 
Mr  McConc.  Dr.  Seaborg,  and  by  all  the 
per.^ons  who  have  made  an  analysis  and 
a  very  thorough  study  of  the  question, 
that  the  project  is  economically  feasible. 
Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  not  be  for  a  program  that 
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was  not  economJcally  feasible.  If  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  chooses  to  challenge 
the  experts  who  have  given  their  testi- 
mony, he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 
and  to  gather  testimony  from  his  own 
experts.  But  the  complete  testimony, 
including  that  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  and  all  tlie  rest  of  the 
testimony  before  the  committee,  is  that 
it  is  economically  feasible.  If  it  were 
not.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  be  the  first  to  vote  against  this 
particular  amendment. 

One  can  take  all  of  the  ramifications 
involved,  and  dissect  them  into  any  pro- 
portions he  wants  to.  and  reach  any 
conclusion  he  desires.  But  how  is  one 
going  to  get  away  from  all  the  testi- 
mony— the  testimony  of  the  AEC,  includ- 
ing Mr.  McCone,  Dr.  Seaborn,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration?  How  is  one  going  to  get 
away  from  the  undisputed  testimony 
that  It  is  economically  feasible? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  does 
the  Senator  mean  by  'economically 
feasible"? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  it  is  going  to 
pay.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  "eco- 
nomically feasible."  I  mean  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  get  every  cent  of 
its  costs  out  of  it.  I  cannot  say  it  more 
unequivocally  or  more  clearly  than  that. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  certainly  do 
not  agree  that  that  is  the  burden  of  the 
testimony.  The  burden  of  the  testi- 
mony is  that  it  can  be  done,  that  it  is 
feasible,  but  I  think  the  burden  of  the 
testimony  is  that  it  is  not  competitivel\ 
feasible. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  said  'economically 
foa.sible."  I  mean  that  for  every  nickel 
we  put  into  it.  we  will  get  the  nickel 
back,  at  least.  I  said,  if  it  is  measured 
in  the  short  term  or  the  long  tei-m,  it 
can  run  from  $7  million  to  $200  million 
I  have  eiven  the  fiL'ures. 

Mr.   JACKSON.      Mr     President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  need  to  go  into  it  further 
at  this  time,  but,  like  anything  else,  it 
depends  on  what  kind  of  a.ssumptions 
one  makes.  The  testimony  is  that  if  the 
reactor  operates  on  a  dual-purpose  basis, 
at  85  percent  of  capacity,  as  compared 
with  31  percent,  as  estimated  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  then  we 
come  out  with  a  figure  of  $8.70  per  kilo- 
watt-year, which  is  much  less  than  3'- 
mills.    It  is  about  1.4  mills. 

I  think  the  .Senator  from  Iowa  has 
reference  to  a  set  of  assumptions  which 
includes  operations  on  Uie  basis  of  31 
percent  of  capj^city.  If  one  does  that, 
he  can  come  to  any  kind  of  conclusion. 
The  point  that  the  able  and  distinguislred 
Director  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration made  vas  that  it  is  going  to  be 
operated  as  a  liydioeiectric  dam  is  op- 
erated, which  means  it  will  operate, 
roughly,  on  an  85-percent-of -capacity 
basis.  It  is  on  tliat  basis  that  the  figure 
of  $8.70  a  kilowatt-year  was  achieved. 

As  I  said,  if  cne  uses  assumptions  that 
are  not  applicji.ble  to  operations  in  the 
Northwest,  he  can  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion.   The  testimony  of  Mr.  Luce,  who  is 


the  Director  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, represents  the  way  in 
which  these  operations  are  operated  and 
managed  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  only  on 
that  basis  that  one  can  make  sensible 
deductions  and  conclusions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  this  project. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  that  point,  at  this 
juncture,  I  desire  to  read  into  the  Record 
from  the  transcript  of  the  hearings,  at 
page  355,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Luce,  on 
the  point  that  was  brought  up  by  my 
very  respected  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  LMr.  Dv^•OPSH.i^K1,  and  my  other 
colleague: 

Confasion  enters  in  when  a  figure  ol  3  7 
niUls  Is  quoted  for  this  H.mford  power,  be- 
cause that  assumes  that  the  plant  win  be 
operated  less  than  40  percent  of  the  time. 
If  you  assume  that  Lower  Monumental  or 
Jolin  Day  or  any  other  dam  will  be  operated 
only  40  percent  of  the  time,  you  come  up 
with  a  much  higher  cost.  In  order  to  com- 
pare these  projects,  you  have  to  assume  that 
thpy  are  operated  at  their  full  capacity. 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
w  ill  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.      The    Senator 
will   recall   that  I   debated   this  .subject 
with    the    Senator    from    Rhode   Island 
and  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
on  July  15,   1958.     At  that  time  it  was 
stated   that  if   this  convertible  feature 
were  included,  it  would  not  be  used  for 
powfT  purposes  without  a  further  debate 
or  a  further  discussion  in  the  Congress. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     This  is  the  d:s- 
cu.ssion  that  has  been  brought  out. 
Mr.    PASTORE.     That   is   co  rect. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     At  that  time  the 
co.st  was  estimated  at  $70  million.    It  is 
now  estimated  at  $95  million,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     That  may  be  so. 
Mr.     SALTONSTALL.     Are     all     the 
costs  included?    I  have  read  the  House 
debate  on  the  bill.    Are  all  the  costs  in- 
cluded in  the  $95  million? 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Does    the    Senator 
refer  to  the  costs  of  construction? 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     The    costs    of 
construction. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  far  as  I  know.  yes. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  to  the  Tact  that  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  costs  of  consti-uction  only,  which 
I  understand  now  to  be  estimated  at  $95 
million.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  co-rect. 
Mr.     SALTONSTALL.     Thn^e     years 
ago  that  cost  was  about  $70  million? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     With  reference 
to   the   cost  of  operations,   are   all    the 
overhead  costs  of  Uie  power  feature  costs 
included?     I   refer  particularly   to   the 
House  debate  on  page  12450  of  the  Con- 
gressional     Record      for      Thursday. 
July  13,  when  Representative  B.^tes,  of 
Ma.s.sachusetts,  stated: 

When  we  are  told  that  this  pro.'ect  is 
economical,  it  does  not  take  Into  considera- 
tion a  pood  portion  of  properly  rissignable 
or  even  direct  costs.  Yet,  under  the  "power 
only"  phase  which  represents  75  percent  of 
the  estimated  life  of  the  plani.  the  eco- 
nomics claimed  are  about  "bresik  e\en  or 
moderatelv  fa\orable.'' 


Does  the  Senator  say  that  all  the  costs 
are  included? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  the  costs  of  the 
power  features  enter  into  the  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  electricity.  I  would 
not  think  that  the  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment which  are  concerned  with  this 
problem — including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  the  final  right  to 
determine  when  the  departments  can- 
not acree — would  so  juggle  the  figures 
that  we  would  get  a  distorted  picture. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  in  the 
establishment  of  the  cost  of  the  elec- 
tricity which  will  be  pumped  into  the 
grid  we  shall  take  into  consideration 
every  single  p)enny  which  goes  toward 
producing  the  power,  excluding  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  weapons  material. 
Where  one  would  draw  the  line  of  de- 
marcation, I  suggest  to  my  good  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  know  that  I  couid  do 
that  precisely.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
man  in  this  Chamber,  or  possibly  any 
man  in  the  whole  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  could  do  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  may  interject  myself  into  the  discus- 
sion, so  that  we  may  have  a  three-way 
discussion? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  that  will  be  de- 
lightful. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  Uke 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
if  in  the  cost  studies  upon  which  Uie 
so-(?alled  economic  feasibility  is  based 
there  has  been  included  the  converti- 
bility cost  of  the  reactor,  or  the  related 
additional  operating  costs  involved  in 
operating  the  convertible  reactor,  and 
whether  there  is  included  the  plutonium 
loss  which  results  from  the  convert ibihty 
features?  Are  those  considered  in  the 
capital  cost  structure  in  arriving  at  these 
figures''  It  is  my  understanding  they  are 
not  included,  and  that  their  inclusion 
would  substantially  increase  the  cost  oi 
the  electricity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  the  $25 
million  for  the  convertibility  is  money 
which  has  already  been  spent,  no  matter 
what  we  do.  That  has  been  spent,  no 
matter  what  we  do.  That  money  has 
already  been  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated. If  we  stop  now.  what  will  become 
of  the  $25  million?  If  we  do  not  approve 
the  $95  million  to  build  the  generating 
facilities,  we  shall  actually  send  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  convertibility  features  down 
the  drain. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  very 
true,  but  the  fact  that  we  have  wasted 
$25  million,  in  my  opinion — and  I  was 
opposed  to  doing  so  when  the  Congress 
voted  to  do  so — would  not  justify  us  in 
tlirowing  $95  million  more  down  the 
drain. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  I  would  liope 
that  problem  could  be  resolved.  The 
present  status,  as  I  understand  it.  is  that 
the  $25  million  is  not  included.  There 
was  quite  a  bit  of  di-scussion  in  the  Joint 
Committee,  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  at 
the  time  the  subject  came  up.  I  tlrmk 
we  were  told  that  matter  has  not  been 
finalized.  It  will  be  finalized.  We  have 
to  remember  that  the  final  decision  will 
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be  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  if  these  agencies  cannot  get  to- 
gether as  to  what  should  be  done. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that  I, 
from  Rhode  Island,  am  one  of  those  who 
feel  that  in  all  probability  the  $25  mil- 
lion should  be  included. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Absolutely  it 
should  be.  It  is  part  of  the  capital  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  my  personal 
feeling.  That  is  only  a  personal  feeling. 
The  argument  is  being  made  that  if  we 
do  nothing  about  the  $95  million  we  shall 
have  wasted  $25  million.  Again  I  go 
along  with  my  distinguished  friend.  Af- 
ter all  the  $25  million  expenditure  was 
a  predicate  for  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
today,  and  is  enough  related  to  it  and  is 
enough  related  to  the  convertibility  for 
the  electricity  that  in  all  probability  it 
should  be  counted.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  feel  it  should  be  counted.  I  feel  it 
will  not  vary  the  figures  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  the  project  not  economically 
feasible. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  agree  that 
it  has  to  be  counted,  exactly  like  the 
brick  and  mortar  which  makes  up  the 
convertibility  feature. 

I  say  again  to  my  friend  that  I  was 
against  the  allowing  of  $25  million  when 
it  was  first  proposed.  If  that  was  a  waste 
of  money,  my  argument  at  this  point  is 
that  there  is  no  use  in  sending  $95  mil- 
lion more  bad  money  after  $25  million 
bad  money  which  has  already  been 
wasted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  now — that  is 
where  I  disagree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  would  be 
better  off  to  lose  only  the  $25  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  disagree  with  my 
colleague.  This  is  not  bad  money.  This 
is  not  bad  money  at  all.  This  rs  the  sit- 
uation: 

There  are  11  million  pounds  of  steam 
per  hour  that  may  be  wasted.  That  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  heat  which  can 
be  put  to  use.  The  electricity  is  needed 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  All  I  say 
is,  'Let  us  tap  it."  In  order  to  tap  it. 
we  have  to  spend  $95  million. 

The  question  is.  Will  we  spend  $95 
million  or  will  we  lose  11  million  pounds 
of  steam  per  hour?  I  say  that  we  should 
not  waste  good  resources.  I  say  we 
should  put  the  steam  to  work.  Let  us 
make  the  electricity,  and  let  America 
grow. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
says  that  we  should  use  the  11  million 
pounds  of  steam,  and  so  on.  What  will 
we  do  with  it? 

Mr,  PASTORE.  What  will  we  do  with 
it'.' 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Hanford  plant  will 
require  400,000  kilowatts  to  produce  the 
Plutonium. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  At  the  Hanford  in- 
stallation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     At  Hanford. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  400.000 
kilowatts  now  come  from  Bonneville. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     If    we    relieve 
Bonneville  of  the  need  to  supply  400.000 
kilowatts   to   Hanford   by   building    this 
project  there  will  be   400.000   kilowatts 
more  in  the  Bonneville  supply. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct, 
Mr.    SALTONST,\LL.     There    will    be 
400.000  kilowatts  m.ore  from  Bonneville 
plus    400.000    kilowatts    from     Hanford 
which  will  ha^  un  u:>e  at  the  present 
time.  " 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Oh,  my  soodness, 
gracious,  no.  After  we  allocate  the  400.- 
000  kiIowat:s  to  the  Hanioi-d  installa- 
tion, the  p(Dwer  will  uo  into  the  f,;rid. 
Where  will  it  go  after  it  gets  into  the 
grid?  It.  will  uo  to  the  private  compa- 
nies, mostly,  I  think  about  65  percent 
of  it  will  go  to  the  private  companies. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vicld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  just  a  moment. 

The  power  will  go  to  the  private  com- 
panies and  to  the  public  companies.     I 
understand     that     by     1965     even    this 
amount  of  power  will  not  be  suffieient 
That  is  how  fast  America  is  growing. 

Mr,    JACKSON.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.     I  should  like  to  have 
the     attention    of     the    Senator     from 
Ma.ssachusetts. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  contemplated  the 
power  we  are  talking  about,  from  the 
nuclear  powered  reactor,  will  be  .sold  to 
private  utilities  and  private  industries. 
They  are  ready  and  willing  to  buy  on  a 
10-year  contract  basis.  That  is  where 
the  power  will  no.  These  companies  and 
utilities  will  enter  into  contracts  imme- 
diately, if  the  project  is  approved,  v.hich 
they  could  not  enter  into  now  to  buy  firm 
power  out  of  the  Bonneville  grid.  That 
is  where  the  Bonneville  power  will  go. 
All  of  this  power  will  uo  into  the  grid 
system. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  project 
will  supply  approximately  800,000  kilo- 
watts more? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  possible  800,000 
kilowatts  more. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  will  be 
an  additional  800.000  kilowatts.  Where 
will  that  power  go? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  explain  this 
to  the  Senators.  If  we  tap  the  11  mil- 
lion pounds  of  steam  per  hour,  we  shall 
be  able  to  produce  between  700,000  and 
800.000  kilowatts  of  power.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  Hanford  is  drawing  from  the 
grid  about  350.000  kilowatts  per  year. 
If  we  put  in  the  800.000  kilowatts,  that 
will  allow  Bonneville  to  distribute  the 
amount  over  and  above  what  Hanford 
uses  among  its  customers,  and  these 
users  have  a  need  for  the  power.  Not 
only  that,  it  will  allow  them  to  firm  up 
power,  which  they  cannot  do  now.  with 
400.000  kilov.-atts  of  power. 

Mr.  Luce,  who  represents  the  admin- 
istration, came  before  our  committee 
and  stated  that  the  power  could  be  used. 


Mr  President,  it  seems  that  we  have 
a  little  competition. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the 
Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (  Mr.  Met- 
c.ALF  in  the  chair'.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  has  been  an  accident 
in  the  corridor,  which  accounts  for  the 
commotion. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  discus- 
sion here, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  Presi- 
dent— — 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  I  wi.sh  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  whether 
he  has  discussed  the  following  point: 
It  is  my  understandmg  that  the  powci- 
from  the  proposed  project  would  cost 
3.7  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  the  aver- 
age revenue  today  from  Bonneville  sales 
is  2.32  mills.  Therefore,  we  would  start 
with  a  loss. 

Mr  PASTORE,  The  figure  of  3  7  mills 
is  projected  on  a  31 -percent  utilization 
of  the  facilities,  which,  of  course,  is  a 
low  figure,  But.  if  we  consider  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  the  plant,  I  understand 
the  price  would  be  much  cheaper  than 
that  at  which  the  current  is  now  being 
produced. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Docs  the  Sen- 
ator state  affirmatively  that  when  the 
plant  is  completed  it  will  be  utilized  to 
the  extent  of  perhaps  70  percent  im- 
mediately'' 

Mr.  PASTORE,  That  is  the  present 
contemplation, 

Mr  SALTONSTALL,  I  read  the  de- 
bate that  took  place  in  the  House,  and 
from  that  debate  I  understood  otherwise 
Mr.  P.ASTORE.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Members  of  the  House  debated.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  evidence  befoie  our 
committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  understood 
that  a  certain  amount  of  power  would 
not  be  used. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  This  question  aro.se 
earlier.  One  can  reach  any  cost  figure 
he  wishes,  depending  upon  the  assump- 
tions that  are  used.  The  Fedeial  Power 
Commission  made  an  a.ssumption  of  31 
percent  usage  of  the  facility. 

With  that  kind  of  assumption,  we  ar- 
rive at  a  figure  of  3.7  mills.  The  figure 
was  arrived  at  in  that  manner. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
which  is  operating  the  system,  stated 
that  the  proposed  plant  would  be  oper- 
ated as  a  part  of  the  .system.  It  will  be 
operated  by  General  Electric  and  the 
AEC.  An  85-percent  operation,  which 
is  comparable  to  the  operation  of  a 
hydroelectric    dam.    is    contemplated. 

The  Fed(  ral  Power  Commission  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  project  would 
be  similar  to  a  steamplant.  which  it  is 
not.  Therefore  a  31-percent  figure  was 
u.sed.  In  that  manner  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  arrived  at  its  figure 
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By  operating  the  plant  in  the  manner  in 
which  a  hydroelectric  plant  would  be 
operated — at  about  70  percent  of  ca- 
pacity— we  would  arrive  at  the  figure  of 
16  mills.  At  an  85-percent  capacity,  the 
figure  would  be  1.4  mills. 

Have  I  answered  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator's 
statement  answers  my  question,  but 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  figures  are  all 
based  upon  assumptions.  Let  us  be 
frank.  I  am  trying  to  explain  the 
figures. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding from  reading  the  discussion 
in  the  record,  the  minority  views  of  the 
committee,  and  other  statements,  that 
there  is  no  present  use  for  the  surplus 
power  over  and  above  what  would  go  into 
the  Hanford  plant.  My  argument  is 
based  largely  on  that  point  and  the  cost 
of  the  power. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  confusion 
with  respect  to  fivailable  power  As  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  power.  First, 
there  is  firm  pow  er.  which  is  power  that 
can  be  made  available  the  year  around 
on  a  firm  basis.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
such  power  in  the  Northwest. 

Second,  there  is  what  is  known  as  sec- 
ondary or  dump  pov.er.  Of  that  kind 
there  is  a  surplus.  The  difficulty  ari.ses 
in  that  division.  Secondary  or  dump 
power,  of  course,  is  not  usable  for  house- 
hold purposes.  It  is  usable  by  industry 
on  a  long-term  basis.  We  must  have 
power  for  which  we  can  contract  on  a 
long-term  basis 

The  power  to  l>e  generated  from  the 
proposed  facility  would  be  used  to  firm 
up  the  secondary  or  dump  power  dur- 
ing that  period  of  the  year  when  there 
is  a  surplus,  which  is  the  period  when 
the  water  flows  over  the  dams — from 
May  to  September.  Then  in  the  period 
of  the  year  when  there  is  a  shortage 
of  water,  which  .s  the  opposite  period 
from  fall  to  spring,  the  plant  would  be 
operated  so  as  to  make  possible  the  stor- 
age of  water  and  its  release  later,  dur- 
ing the  period  wh(  n  the  water  is  needed. 
Have  I  answered  the  Senators  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  that 
answers  my  question. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  there  is  not  .\  surplus  of  firm  pow- 
er in  the  Northwest.  We  arc  not  con- 
sidering the  case  n  which  a  surplus  oc- 
curs in  secondary  or  dump  power.  This 
is  why  there  has  been  .so  much  discus- 
sion about  a  possible  intertie  with  Cali- 
fornia to  sell  such  power  to  California. 
Private  utilities  ai-e  now  delivering  some 
of  the  so-called  secondary  or  dump 
power  from  Oregon  into  California. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  I  invite  the 
Senator's  attention  to  a  point  in  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massa- 
chu.setts, which  appears  in  the  third 
column   of  page   12450  of  the   Record: 

Tlus  year,  Mr.  Luce  of  BPA  indicates  that 
if  there  Is  a  critical  water  shortage  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  the  year  of  1965-66 
there  will  be  a  shnitage  of  117.000  Itilowatts. 
In  the  following  year,  the  power  supply  will 
be  increased  by  780,000  kilowatts  by  reason 
of  the  Canadian  treaty.     The  critical  power 


shortage  in  the  1965-68  period  was  de- 
termined by  taking  the  worst  year  on  record 
for  precipitation  In  the  last  60  yeiirs.  The 
picture  could  not  b«  painted  worse.  Yet, 
even  if  this  should  happen  the  shortage 
would  only  amount  to  less  than  one-fourth 
of  1  percent.  This  Is  Insignificant  and 
meaningless. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  One-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent can  be  very  crucial  when  an  area 
begins  to  have  brownouts.  Actually  the 
project  would  represent  about  1  year's 
normal  load  growth  in  the  Northwest. 
I  emphasize  again  that  this  problem  is 
one  which  is  faced  by  all  utilities,  both  ' 
public  and  private,  in  the  Northwest 
community. 

So  we  do  not  have  a  surplus  of  firm 
power.  Such  statement  is  not  true.  On 
this  point  all  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  who  are  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  the  subject  were  agreed. 
Others  can  argue  about  it,  but  it  was 
agreed  tiiat  there  is  need  for  additional 
firm  power. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  need 
for  firm  power  will  be  in  the  next  5  or  6 
years  is  a  question  of  opinion. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  The  Senatoi  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  predict 
with  precision  what  the  load  growth  will 
be.  except  that  if  the  past  is  prologue, 
we  have  a  pretty  good  indication.  We 
have  a  continuing  growth  in  the  power 
field  in  the  Northwest  each  year,  as  there 
has  been  a  similar  growth  throughout 
the  Umted  States. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  of 
course,  recommended  the  project.  They 
know  the  growth  factor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der that  the  discussion  may  be  taien  out 
of  the  context  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration vis-a-vis  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, let  me  read  into  the  Record  a 
statement  from  the  transcript  of  the 
executive  session  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Enei-gy  on  June  24.  1958, 
which  appears  at  pages  36  and  37  of  that 
transcript: 

Senator  Bricker.  I  would  like  to  ai:k,  if  we 
are  poing  to  then  authorize  this  reactor  for 
special  nuclear  material,  should  it  be  lim- 
ited to  a  convertible  type,  should  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  tie  you  down  to  a 
certiiin  type  of  reactor? 

Representative  Van  Zandt  Do  you  mean  a 
single  purpose  reactor? 

Senator  Bricker.  Whether  it  shoiild  be  a 
convertible  type  or  whether  it  should  be  left 
to  Uie  Judgment  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Without  knowing  anything 
about  the  Johnson  testimony,  I  would  say 
this,  that  had  it  been  possible  at  the  time 
that  the  Hanford  reactors  were  built  and  the 
Savannah  River  reactors  were  built  to  make 
them  convertible  at  will,  it  would  have  been. 
I  think,  the  smart  thing  to  do.  As  far  as  I 
know  there  was  not  any  such  pc«slbUity 
available  to  the  Manhattan  District  originally 
or  to  the  Commission  in  the  days  when  it 
decided  on  the  Savannah  River  plant. 

Senator  Bricker.  If  this  authorization  was 
made,  you  would  desire  to  put  up  a  converti- 
ble type  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Personally  I  would.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Commissioners  feel  about  it. 
He  said  they  testified  to  the  same  (!ffect,  so 
we  are  in  accord. 

I  merely  wished  to  show  in  the  con- 
text what  I  have  stated  was  the  point  of 


view  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
at  the  time  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  was 
President.  This  is  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Commission  now  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  President. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  last  year  Con- 
press  authorized  a  project  at  Shipping- 
port,  Pa,,  for  several  million  dollars,  to 
dump  steam,  because  it  was  not  eco- 
nrmically  sound  to  try  to  produce  elec- 
tric power  from  that  excess  steam? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  is 
true  with  that  type  of  reactor.  How- 
ever, we  are  dealing  with  a  low-pressure 
steam  reactor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  this  not 
al.so  a  low-pressure  steam  operation  in 
Hanford? 

Mr    PASTORE.     That    is   coiTCCt. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  has  a  steam 
prcf^sure  of  about  250  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Is  tliat  not  correct?  At  least  it 
is   in   that   vicinity.  I   understand. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  tell- 
inc  me.    I  wish  he  would  proceed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  I  am  wrong. 
I  can  stand  corrected.  However  it  is  my 
understai:ding  that  that  is  about  the 
prc=^^sure  of  the  steam  out  there.  Will 
not  the  Senator  admit  that  the  efficient 
electric  producing  plants  are  using  steam 
in  the  form  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
prej^sure  per  square  inch,  as  the  efficient 
method  of  production  electricity,  and 
that  a  low-pressure  operation  today  is 
about  as  antiquated  as  the  age  of  the 
horse  and  wagon? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  before  me  a 
list  of  low-piessurc  plants.  It  is  shown 
at  pane  12448  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  July  13,  1961.  These  are  shown: 
Detroit  Edison,  Appalachian  Power.  Ohio 
Power,  Indiana-Kentucky  Electric.  Ohio 
Valley  Electric,  Illinois  Power,  Common- 
wealth Edison,  Metropolitan  Edison, 
South  Carolina,  Consolidated  Edison, 
Detroit  Edison,  Union  Electric,  Chicago 
District,  and  N.auara  Mohawk. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Certainly  there 
are  a  sreat  many  plants  which  are  using 
low-pressure  operations,  because  they 
put  those  systems  in  years  ago.  and 
they  must  try  to  work  the  utility  out  of 
them.  However  the  plants  which  are 
now  being  put  into  operation  are  not 
that  kind  of  operation.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  can  find 
even  one  such  plant  that  is  using  low- 
pressure  .steam. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  undeistand  thai 
these  are  rather  recent  plants  that  I 
have  referred  to.  Certainly  this  matter 
was  investigated  thoroughly,  and  the  in- 
vestigators went  into  it  completely. 
They  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
economically  feasible.  I  am  not  a  scien- 
tist. I  am  not  an  engineer.  I  am  a  lay- 
man, as  is  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
must  be  guided  by  the  testimony  of  the 
experts.  That  is  the  testimony  that  I 
read. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
has  stated  that  the  steam  is  going  to 
waste  out  there.  It  seem.s  to  me  that  it 
is  a  great  deal  like  the  .situation  with  the 
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Potomac  River  right  here  in  Washington. 
Millions  of  gallons  of  water  are  flowing 
down  the  Potomac.  That  water  is  being 
wasted.  So  the  question  is,  Why  do  we 
not  build  a  dam  on  the  river  and  generate 
electricity?  The  reason  is  that  even 
though  all  that  water  is  flowing  down  the 
river,  it  is  not  efficient  to  build  such  a 
plant  at  a  dam.  because  the  cost  would 
be  prohibitive,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  money.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  same  kind  of  situation  out  there 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  done  on  the 
Potomac  because  it  is  not  economically 
feasible.  We  have  some  rivers  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  we  do  not  have  hydroelectric 
plants  on  them  either. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  going  to 
waste.  Of  course  they  could  blow  some 
whistles  with  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Maybe  they  will. 
When  5  o'clock  comes,  perhaps  they  will 
use  some  of  it  to  blow  some  whistles. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  Rhode  Island 
steamplants  have  been  built  because  we 
in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  know 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  build  those  plants 
than  it  is  to  build  hydroelectric  plants. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not 
have  hydroelectric  facilities  in  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Massachusetts.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  cost  of  electricity  in  our 
part  of  the  country  should  be  what  it  is. 
I  wish  we  could  tie  in  to  this  sort  of 
thing.  However,  just  because  we  cannot 
do  it  does  not  mean  that  we  can  hold  up 
progress.  This  is  still  one  Nation.  I 
come  from  Rhode  Island.  This  project 
does  not  mean  anything  to  me  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Rhode  Islander,  but  as 
^an  American  it  does  mean  a  great  deal  to 
,me,  because  it  means  that  America  will 
grow.  It  means  that  America  will 
prosper,  and  that  as  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington prosper,  so  we  in  Rhode  Island 
will  get  more  jobs,  and  in  Massachusetts 
too. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Pre-^^- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  say  a 
moment  ago  that  the  co.st  of  producing 
electricity,  under  80  percent  of  opera- 
tion, is  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced 
at  Bonneville.  If  that  is  correct,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  consider  building  an  atomic  plant 
in  Rhode  Island,  because  electricity 
could  be  produced  cheaper  than  at 
Bonneville.  He  would  find,  of  course, 
that  he  could  not  get  a  private  industry 
to  agree  with  those  figures. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Some  day  when  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  who  is  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
is  in  that  mood.  I  hope  he  will  join 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  we  will  build  an  atomic 
faciUty  in  Rhode  Island.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  in  coming.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  that  construction  goes  to 
the  State  so  ably  represented  by  my 
friend  from  Idaho  [Mr.  DworshakI.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  some 


day  agree  to  share  his  largess  with  hi.s 
friend  from  Rhode  Island.  Then  we  will 
get  an  atomic  plant  in  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  Idaho  it  is 
an  experimental  plant.  Nobody  claims 
they  can  show  the  country  it  is  econom- 
ically feasible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Look  at  all  the  jobs 
it  has  created. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Jobs  and  con- 
tractors" fees  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  might  as  well  be 
facetious  about  it.  After  all,  a  great  part 
of  the  enterprise  that  is  being  developed 
out  there  is  under  the  direction  of  Gen- 
eral Electric.  I  believe  they  have  their 
headquarters  and  backup  at  Schenec- 
tady. N.Y.  The  turbines  will  not  be  pro- 
duced in  the  State  of  Washington.  This 
material  will  come  from  all  over  the 
country-  However,  the  main  effort  is  be- 
ing made  by  General  Electric.  Most  of 
the  equipment  will  come  from  all  over 
America,  and  will  be  supplied  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  This  is  not  a  local  or 
parochial  project  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  It  will  be  important  for  this  coun- 
try to  be  able  to  say  at  some  time,  after 
all  the  talk  we  have  heard  about  atoms 
for  peace,  that  we  have  at  last  in  this 
area  the  world's  largest  nuclear  power- 
plant.  There  we  have  indeed  a  sword 
and  a  plowshare — a  sword  which  will 
help  to  defend  our  country  through  the 
production  of  plutonium.  and  a  plow- 
share in  the  form  of  the  production  of 
electricity.  Here  we  have  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  on 
this  occasion  authorize  the  world's 
largest  nuclear  powerplant. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Before  I  conclude  my 
remarks  and  relinquish  the  floor  to  my 
colleagues  who  are  in  opposition  to  the 
authorization,  I  would  merely  like  to  add 
that  in  1958.  when  it  was  my  honor  to 
be  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  Inter- 
national Conference  for  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  at  Geneva,  I  was 
deeply  impressed  when  we  were  invited 
to  attend  a  moving  picture  showmii  n 
Russian  reactor.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world  at  the  time.  In 
the  opinion  of  our  scientists,  the  reactor, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  producing  elec- 
tric power,  was  in  fact  a  plutonlum-pro- 
ducing  reactor.  That  is  the  story  in 
Russia. 

I  say  to  my  coUeauues  in  the  Senate 
this  steam  at  Hanlord  is  being  wasted. 
I  am  not  settinrj  into  pi-opauanda.  I  am 
not  getting  into  emotions  I  am  not  get- 
ting into  sentimentality.  I  am  talking 
about  economic  fcasibiliiy.  Even  dis- 
counting all  that  for  the  moment,  it 
might  still  be  well  to  tell  tlic  world  that 
the  biggest  reactor  in  tlie  world  is  in  the 
United  States  and  it  produces  peacetime 
electric  energy.  It  might  be  noce.ssary, 
as  I  said  before,  if  ever  we  reach  a  dis- 
armament agreement,  and  then  there  is 
a  violation  of  that  agreement,  we  in 
America  will  not  be  caui;ht  as  we  were 
caught  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  that  at  least 
we  will  have  something  underway,  that 
we  will  have  some  men  in  training  and 
some  technicians  in  training  and  avail- 
able to  produce  nuclear  weapons  mate- 
rial. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  of  the  question  of  cost. 
I  am  interested  in  this  debate  because 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  if  this  authorization 
is  approved  there  will  no  doubt  be  a 
request  for  an  appropriation.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  to  look  at  page 
34  of  the  committee  report,  the  fourth 
paragraph  on  that  page.  It  discusses 
the  cost.  Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  say  that  those  figures,  quoted  Dy 
the  minority  in  the  fourth  paragraph  on 
that  page,  are  wrong? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  acceptable 
in  the  sense  that  the  minority  report  will 
take  figures  which  will  bear  out  its  inter- 
pretation. 

It  has  been  abundantly  testified  this 
afternoon — and  we  are  repeating,  re- 
peating, and  repeating  it — that  if  the 
reactor  is  utilized  at  85  percent  of  ca- 
pacity, as  under  the  pending  proposal 
it  will  be,  after  all,  it  will  be  used  for 
firm  power.  If  it  is  to  be  used  for  firm 
power,  it  will  have  to  be  used  at  85  per- 
cent capacity.  It  has  been  brought  out 
that  Bonneville  will  be  getting  the  power 
cheaper  than  Bonneville  is  getting  its 
electricity  today. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  words. 
Hanford  will  have  to  be  used  at  85  per- 
cent capacity? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  will  be  used  at 
85  percent  of  capacity.  If  it  is  brought 
down  to  '31  percent,  then,  of  cour.se. 
the  figure  will  be  thrown  out  of  balance, 
as  v.ill  everything  else. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
says  these  fi.gures  are  incorrect,  if  the 
powerplant  is  used  at  85  percent  of 
capacity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pa.storeI.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  J.^CK- 
soNl,  and  the  majority  of  the  committee 
On  June  8.  I  presented  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  my  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  power  genera- 
tion facilities  at  Hanford.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  statement  of 
June  8  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
lemarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhilnt  1. 1 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  statement  goe.s  into 
much  statistical  and  technical  detail  in 
support  of  the  project.  Taken  with  the 
testimony  given  by  others  in  support 
of  the  power  program.  I  believe  this  ma- 
terial provides  a  convincing  statement 
of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  the 
project. 

During  the  debate  qji  the  bill  in  the 
House  last  week,  .several  points  were 
made  against  the  Hanford  power  project 
by  its  opponents.  It  is  evident  from 
reading  the  Record  of  that  debate  that 
the  opposition  to  this  provision  of  the 
pending  bill  boils  down  to  two  issues, 
issues  which  are  political  and  not  tech- 
nical. The  two  issues  are:  First,  should 
the  sale  of  the  power  be  ruled  out  be- 
cause it  will  be  from  a  publicly  owned 
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project;  second,  does  regionalism  come 
first  in  deciding  whether  a  worthwhile 
project  is  to  get  the  green  light. 

With  respect  to  the  reflections  cast 
against  the  techncal  feasibility  of  the 
Hanford  project,  I  cite  the  engineering 
surveys  made  by  General  Electric  Co., 
Burns  k  Roe,  Inc.,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  li.  W.  Beck  Associates, 
all  concluding  that  the  conversion  of  the 
new  production  reactor  to  a  dual-pur- 
po.se  plant  is  technically  and  economi- 
cally feasible. 

I  am  not  an  enirineer.  but  those  who 
are  experts  in  the  field  have  found  the 
project  to  be  sound.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  one  of  the  major  premises  of  the 
debate.  It  ought  to  be  made  crystal 
clear — and  I  state  it  again  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasis.  Ijecause  it  needs  to  be 
emphasized — that  when  we  propose  this 
project,  we  are  proposing  a  project 
which  is  enginecringly  sound  and  tech- 
nically sound. 

The  verification  of  that  belief  is  borne 
out  by  such  unque.'>tioned  experts  in  the 
field  as  General  Electric  Co.,  Burns  & 
Roe.  Inc.,  the  Feceral  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  R.  W.  Beck  A.s.sociates.  We  are 
not  asking  the  Senate  to  vote  for  a  proj- 
ect which  cannot  itand  on  its  scientific 
legs.  It  is  a  project  which  is  .scientifical- 
ly sound. 

With  respect  tc  its  economic  feasi- 
bility, I  point  out  that  the  Director  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
Charles  Luce,  has  flatly  declared  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  is 
prepared  to  pay  the  costs  allocated  to 
power  out  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
revenues.  He  has  stated  that  the  bene- 
fits of  adding  this  large  block  of  firm 
power  to  the  Bonneville  system  will  be 
great  enough  to  p.iy  the  allocated  costs. 
with  interest,  with  no  adverse  effects 
upon  the  Bonneville  rates. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  what  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  MagnusonI  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  1  Mr. 
PastoreI  have  stated  with  respect  to 
fii-m  power.  The  Pacific  Northwest  will 
need  this  firm  power  at  just  about  the 
time  it  would  be  available.  All  of  the 
West  is  anticipating  a  need  for  firm 
power  in  the  next  few  years.  This  pow- 
er will  help  meet  that  need. 

I  was  so  glad  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  em- 
phasize the  relationship  of  Hanford 
power  to  the  need  for  an  expanded  econ- 
omy. We  need  an  expanded  economy 
in  Massachusetts  and  an  expanded 
economy  in  every  other  State.  The 
economy  of  the  Nation  grows  when  we 
take  advantage  of  a  scientifically  and 
economically  .sound  development  proj- 
ect, because  as  we  proceed  to  build  and 
use  such  projects,  we  experience  eco- 
nomic repercussions  and  benefits  across 
the  entire  Nation. 

I  simply  say,  let  us  keep  our  sights 
high.  Let  us  recognize  that  when  we 
make  a  plea  for  a  scientifically  sound 
project  in  the  State  of  Washington,  we 
are  helping  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
I.sland  and  every  other  State.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  contractors  who  will  sup- 


ply machinery  and  materials  for  the 
generating  facilities  have  their  plants 
in  the  eastern  United  States. 

In  my  17  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  never  refused  to  vote  for 
any  sound,  economic,  expansion  jsroject 
anywhere  in  the  Nation  on  the  basis  of 
the  argument  of  sectionalism,  and  I 
never  shall.  That  is  a  dangerous  prem- 
ise on  which  to  act  in  Congress.  It 
has  been  against  much  criticism  that  I 
have  sometimes  voted  for  projects  in 
other  parts  of  the  counti^  when  those 
who  followed  a  regionalistic  argument 
asked,  "What  good  will  that  project  do 
to  Orrcon?"  My  answer  was.  "T):e  real 
question  is,  What  good  will  it  do  to 
America?" 

Mr.  President.  I  referred  to  thit  sit- 
uation because  I  believe  I  have  a  right 
tc  speak  on  this  p{.rticular  proposal: 
during  my  17  years  as  a  Mem'oer  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  never  voted  against 
a  project  because  it  might  bring  an  im- 
mediate benefit  to  a  particular  section  or 
region  of  the  country  other  than  my 
own. 

My  question  always  has  been:  Is  the 
project  needed?  My  .second  question  has 
been:  Is  it  sound  from  an  econon:ic  and 
engineering  standpoint?  My  third  ques- 
tion has  been:  Will  it  help,  over  the  long 
pull,  in  expanding  the  economy  of  the 
Nation? 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  greatest 
defense  ability  we  have  is  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ever-expanding  economy  for 
our  Nation.  Let  our  economy  become 
i>tatic,  and  the  Nation  will  start  to  de- 
cline. 

So  I  urge  the  support  of  Senatois  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  for  this  proj- 
ect. It  will  meet  a  great  need  in  ray  sec- 
tion of  the  country  that  we  must  alan  to 
meet  in  the  immediate  future.  No  only 
my  section  of  the  country,  but  t:ie  Na- 
tion from  coast  to  coast  will  be  helped 
so  far  as  the  expanding  needs  of  the 
economy  are  concerned. 

COST    ALLOCATION     QUESTION 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Luce,  that  the 
benefits  of  adding  this  large  block  of 
firm  power  to  the  Bonneville  systt^m  will 
be  great  enough  to  pay  the  allocated 
costs,  with  interest,  with  no  adverse  ef- 
fects upon  the  Bonneville  rates,  is  a  very 
important  and  vital  fact  in  this  debate. 
It  is  an  important  statement  to  keep  in 
mind,  because  it  is  true  that  the  exact 
cost  allocation  on  which  rates  fnd  re- 
payment schedules  are  based  has  not 
been  made.  Opponents  of  the  project 
have  tried  to  cite  this  fact  as  a  reason 
why  the  authorizing  legislation  should 
not  be  approved.  But  it  is  the  common 
practice  for  the  detailed  cost  allocations 
to  be  made  after  a  multipurpose  project 
is  authorized.  Mr.  Luce  is  so  certain  of 
the  economic  advantages  of  Hanford 
power  and  so  familiar  with  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  its  power  that  he  has  put 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  on  rec- 
ord in  advance  as  being  ready  to  assume 
this  responsibility. 

Another  objection  made  to  the  cost 
features  of  Hanford  power  is  that  the 


$145  million  cost  of  the  reactor  itself  is 
not  allocated  to  power.  This  refers  to 
the  economic  evaluation,  and  not  to  the 
specific  cost  allocation  v.hich  has  not 
yet  been  made.  But  the  economic  evalu- 
ation did  assume  the  payment  out  of 
power  re\enues  of  about  $25  million  in 
insurance  costs,  which  in  fact  will  not 
be  incurred.  Moreover,  the  economic 
evaluation  shows  that  the  benefits  would 
exceed  by  about  $45  million  the  cost  of 
the  generating  facility  itself,  plus  in- 
terest. That  means  that  a  part  of  cost 
of  the  reactor  could  be  assigned  to 
power  revenues,  and  the  project  would 
still  be  ecoiiomically  feasible. 

More  important,  the  reactor  is  going 
to  be  built,  whether  the  generating  fa- 
cilities are  added  or  not.  What  we  really 
liave  here  is  a  plan  for  an  investment 
thiat  not  only  will  repay  itself,  but  could 
help  pay  off  a  cost  that  otherwise  will 
not  be  recouped  for  the  taxpayers— tiiC 
cost  of  a  reactor  which  will  go  out  of 
the  Plutonium  production  business  in 
from  8  to  15  years. 

The  fact  that  these  points  raised 
against  its  technical  and  economical 
feasibility  are  unreal  is  made  evident 
by  the  further  arguments  against  the 
authorization.  After  arguing  that  the 
Hanford  facility  is  impractical  and  lou 
costly.  Its  opponents  then  argue  that  if 
Hanford  power  goes  on  the  line,  it  will 
give  the  Pacific  Northwest  more  cheap 
power  and  thus  will  enable  it  to  be  in 
competition  with  the  high-power  rale 
areas  of  the  country.  This  is  where  the 
real  opposition  to  the  measure  becomes 
evident.  Obviously,  the  Hanford  facility 
cannot  be  both  impractical  and  costly,  on 
one  hand,  and  a  competitive  threat,  on 
the  other. 

SHOT'LD    NOT   BL    REGION.'.!.   IS^UE 

To  my  mind,  the  saddest  and  most  un- 
fortunate argiunent  made  against  this 
autliorization  is  the  one  of  sectionalism. 
We  all  know  where  it  originates,  becau.se 
there  have  come  to  my  office,  too.  the 
pamphlets  of  the  Council  of  State  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  of  the  private 
electric  utilities,  such  as  the  Connecti- 
cut Power  &  Light  Co.  The  theme 
they  all  follow  is  that  tax  dollars  col- 
lected in  the  various  States  will  be 
spent  in  the  State  of  Washington,  for 
the  use  of  power  consimiers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  One  of  these  pieces  of  lit- 
eratm-e  calls  Hanford  a  project  "that  wiil 
take  many  dollars  from  taxpayers,  and 
from  whicli  they  will  receive  Lttle  or  no 
benefit. " 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  new  argu- 
ment. I  have  been  hearing  this  argu- 
ment from  my  own  State  of  Oregon  for 
many  years,  in  connection  wil,h  legisla- 
tion I  have  sponsored  and  voted  for.  to 
help  stimulate  business  activity  in  what 
are  referred  to  as  the  Nation's  depres.sed 
areas. 

But  I  have  said  to  the  people  of 
Oregon.  "You  must  raise  your  sights. 
After  all,  a  development  which  benefits 
one  section  of  the  country  has  a  definite 
beneficial  effect  on  all  sections  of  the 
countiT.     Expansion  in  one  section  of 
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the  country  certainly  has  the  additional 
result  of  helping  expand  the  economy  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  as  well." 
I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have 
cosponsored  and  voted  for  a  depressed 
areas  bUl.  Yet  as  drafted,  and  as  the 
economic  statistics  on  unemployment  go 
up  and  down  in  Oregon,  the  depressed 
area  or  area  redevelopment  bill  has  no 
present  application  in  my  State,  al- 
though I  fought  for  its  enactment,  and 
voted  for  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
It  may  have  some  day,  although  we 
hope  its  benefits  will  never  be  needed  in 
Oregon. 

Yet  the  letters  and  literature  against 
the  depressed  area  bill  which  have  come 
from  my  State  have  repeated  the  argu- 
ment hea-d  now — that  tax  dollars  col- 
lected intOregon  would  benefit  people 
2.000  or  3,000  miles  away. 

I  rejected  that  argument  in  regard  to 
the  depressed  areas  bill,  just  as  I  plead 
that  the  same  argument  be  rejected  in 
connection  with  this  project,  which  is 
needed  in  my  section  of  the  country. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  which  has  been  established  on 
a  pilot  basis  in  areas  of  heavy  unemploy- 
ment. Here  again,  appeals  made  by  the 
Oregon  delegation  in  the  Congress  for  a 
pilot  food  stamp  program  in  Oregon 
were  rejected  on  the  basis  that  the  areas 
of  the  heaviest  and  most  chronic  unem- 
ployment should  have  them. 

The  fact  is  that  the  priority  legisla- 
tion of  the  new  administration  has  been 
aimed  at  stimulating  business  activity  in 
the  Nation's  areas  of  heavy  and  chronic 
unemployment.  This  includes  the  meas- 
ure making  the  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed eligible  for  public  assistance  pay- 
ments, and  the  temporary  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

From  my  State  came  opposition  to  all 
these  measures,  based  on  the  contention 
that  they  would  cost  Oregon  tax  dollars 
to  be  spent  elsewhere. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  voted  for  all  those 
measures,  because  in  my  judgment  they 
were  needed  in  order  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral economic  condition  of  our  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Members  of 
Congress  from  any  region  of  the  coun- 
try who  gave  firmer  and  more  consistent 
support  to  these  measures  than  did  those 
of  us  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Why? 
My  answer  to  my  Oregon  constituents 
is  that  what  stimulates  economic  activ- 
ity in  one  section  of  this  country  helps 
business  and  employment  everywh-ere.  I 
explained  my  support  for  the  area  re- 
development bill,  for  example,  by  point- 
ing out  that  families  who  are  chronically 
poor  do  not  build  homes  and  do  not  build 
a  market  for  Oregon  lumber.  I  have  told 
Oregon  audiences  many  times  that  I  do 
not  sit  in  the  Senate  as  the  ambassador 
from  my  State,  but  I  serve  here  as  a 
lawmaker  for  the  entire  Nation.  I  re- 
peated time  and  again  that  keeping  one 
area  depressed  does  not  create  jobs  and 
prosperity  anywhere  else. 

So  I  am  very  sad  to  read  the  record 
of  the  debate  on  this  bill  in  the  other 
body.    In  it.  I  find  repeated  references 


to  the  possibility  that  more  cheap  power 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  attract 
business  away  from  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

I  want  to  ask  this  rhetorical  question ; 
Does  anyone  know  of  a  single  job  that 
would  be  created  for  an  eastern  coal  min- 
er by  the  defeat  of  this  authorization? 
Is  the  retardation  of  one  section  of  the 
country  going  to  make  new  business  and 
job  opportunities  in  some  other  section? 

The  answer  is  obviously  No."  How- 
ever these  kilowatts  are  finally  provided, 
they  will  not  come  from  Appalachian 
coal. 

What  we  have  here  from  the  stand- 
point of  taxpayers  in  other  sections  is 
an  ir.vestment  that  will  repay  its  own 
cost  ind  which  may  pay  a^  least  part  uf 
the  cos:  of  the  reactor  which  is  going 
to  be  constructed  in  any  case  and  which 
otherwise  will  not  be  self-liquidating. 
So  the  literature  of  the  Council  of  Slate 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of  tiie  Con- 
necticut Power  &  Light  Co.  is  just  plain 
wrong  in  making  that  argument,  and  it 
is  not  an  argument  in  the  interast  of 
sound  public  policy. 

HE.\T  FROM  REACTOR   HEINC  WASTED 

More  important,  the  authorization  of 
the  Hanford  facility  represents  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  a  resource  that  is 
owned  by  all  the  American  people.  The 
Hanford  plant  is  a  eoing  affair.  Its  heat 
is  now  being  produced  and  wasted. 

Here  is  a  program  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  have  invested  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  defense  purposes.  Its 
heat  is  a  byproduct.  We  could  be  har- 
ne.^sing  and  using  that  byproduct. 

As  I  said  in  the  statement  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  real 
wastrels  are  those  who  are  opposed  to 
using  this  power  in  an  economical  and 
self-liquidating  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment I  made  on  June  8.  1961,  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  was  that 
we  should  prevent  that  waste:  we  ought 
to  put  that  wasted  heat  to  good  use;  we 
ought  to  put  the  heat  to  constructive 
use — which  this  particular  part  of  the 
bUl  will  do. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  my  col- 
leagues are  accustomed  to  having  strong 
editorial  positions  taken  by  the  news- 
papers published  in  their  States,  and 
therefore  I  wish  to  submit  an  editorial 
for  the  reading  of  my  colleagues. 

I  do  not  ask  any  Senator  who  opposes 
this  proposal  to  agree  with  this  editorial, 
but  it  will  be  helpful  to  Senators  to  know 
what  the  leading  Republican  newspaper 
in  Oregon  has  to  say  about  this  matter, 
and  what  its  reaction  was  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  House.  So  I  wish  to  read 
most  of  an  editorial  published  on  July  15. 
1961,  in  the  Oregonian.  a  newspaper 
which  in  its  masthead  claims  to  be  an 
independent  Republican  newspaper. 
Certainly  I  can  testify  that  it  is  a  Re- 
publican newspaper. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  jield? 

Mr,  MORSE.   I  yield. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in 
Rowe,  Mass,,  there  is  an  atomic  plant 
whicli  is  known  as  the  Yankee  Atomic 
Corp.? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  know  there  is  such 
a  plant  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  a  combination  of 
the  various  private  utilities  in  the  North- 
east or  the  New  England  section  of  the 
country,  which  have  pooled  their  re- 
sources, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  that 
atomic  energy  electric-generating  plant 
at  Rowe,  Ma.ss. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  I  understand  that: 
and  I  have  been  briefed  on  it  by  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  Anderson  '. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
members  of  that  combination  is  the  Con- 
necticut Power  k  Light? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  I  am  not. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  fur- 
ther familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready committed  $5  million  for  research 
and  development  for  that  plant,  and 
more  than  $3  million  in  waiver  of  fuel 
costs?  If  we  are  going  to  argue  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica have  all  contributed  to  the  pool  of 
$8  million  for  the  benefit  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  for  that  reason  it  is  sectional- 
ism or  provincialism,  and  therefore  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  all  America,  then 
I  think  we  are  going  to  lose  sight  of  what 
America  stands  for  and  what  it  is. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree, 
Mr.  PASTORE.  After  all.  we  know 
that,  as  amba.ssadors  for  our  own  States, 
to  a  certain  extent  we  have  to  rise  above 
exclusive  consideration  of  our  own  sec- 
tions, and  consider  matters  that  help 
all  America,  in  one  big  panorama  of 
progress. 

I  will  support  the  amendment,  even 
though  New  England  will  get  no  direct 
benefit  from  it.  because  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  amount  of  steam  involved 
which  will  produce  between  700.000  and 
800.000  kilowatts  of  electrical  energy  and 
that  will  be  used  to  advantage  to  develop 
America. 

It  would  be  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  development  of 
America  if  we  said,  "Let  us  waste  this 
heat  because  it  is  going  to  help  only  one 
part  of  the  country-"'  We  would  never 
have  had  a  a  TVA.  We  would  never 
have  had  Boulder  Dam.  We  would  never 
I  avc  had  the  Yankee  atomic  powerplant. 
We  would  never  have  had  similar  large 
re.sources  developed  if  we  had  engaged 
in  that  sort  of  provincial  thinking. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  support- 
ing the  amendment — not  because  it  will 
bring  immediate  help  to  my  own  part 
of  the  country,  but  because  it  will  help 
all  of  America.  This  heat  should  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  Amer- 
ica. That  is  why  the  money  should  be 
expended  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  not  only  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  said.  but.  if  he  will  close  his  ears. 
I  should  like  to  say  something  personal 
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about  him.  Mr.  President,  here  we  have 
a  dramatic  demonstration  of  what  I 
would  call  true  statesmanship. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  we  had  another 
measure  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  much  interested.  It 
was  a  measure  which  would  have  been 
a  great  help  to  Senators  from  areas  of 
the  country  with  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. Some  of  us  fought  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  particular  provision  in  that  bill 
which  would  have  been  of  assistance  to 
those  metropolitan  areas. 

It  provided  for  the  establi.chment  of 
much  needed  park  areas,  watershed 
areas,  playground  areas,  and  areas  that 
were  vital  for  the  welfare  of  many  chil- 
dren in  this  country  who  are  born  in 
great  metropolitan  cities  and  very  often 
reach  the  age  of  12  before  they  get  out 
of  the  city  limits.  It  was  with  great 
regret  that,  on  a  rather  close  vote,  we 
lost  that  amendment  in  this  body. 

The  Senator  I'rom  Rhode  Island  was 
pretty  sad  and  disappointed  about  it: 
but,  to  give  Senators  some  idea  of  the 
high  level  of  his  statesmanship,  he 
stands  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  plead- 
ing for  a  project  in  another  section  of 
the  country  that  will  not  give  any  im- 
mediate, direct  help  to  Rhode  Island— 
which  the  open  space  program  on  which 
he  lost  the  other  day  would  have  given— 
but,  as  he  has  said,  in  the  long  run  will 
be  of  great  help  to  his  country. 

That  is  what  is  important  in  his 
sights,  and  I  agree  with  him;  but  I 
wanted  to  make  this  personal  reference 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  dramatic  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  is  true  to  his 
principles,  and  he  does  not  let  any 
selfish  factor  ever  cause  him  to  depart 
from  his  principles. 

As  one  who  comes  from  the  section 
of  the  country  which  would  have  an  im- 
mediate benefit  from  the  Hanford  facil- 
ity. I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  statesmanship. 

To  return  to  the  editorial  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  it  gives  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  editorial  opinion  in  my 
State  on  this  i.ssue.  Here  is  the  attitude 
of  the  editor  of  a  great  Republican 
paper  in  my  State.  The  title  of  the  edi- 
torial is  "Cutting  Our  Throat."  It 
reads,  in  part: 

The  House  vote  elimin.Tting  a  $95  million 
item  to  add  nuclear  power  to  the  plutonium 
reactor  at  the  Hanford  project  was  an  In- 
ciedible  piece  of  congressional  stupidity. 
And  the  reasons  given  by  the  opponents  to 
s>igar-coat  their  votes  were  as  phony  as  a 
lead  weirding  ring 

The  dirt-cheap  proposal  to  add  around 
700,000  kilowatts  to  the  Northwest  power 
pool  was  not  a  party  Issue.  It  had  been 
urged  by  the  Elsenhower  administration  and 
It  was  urged  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. The  feasibility  was  assured  by  engi- 
neering consviltants  who  had  no  ax  to  grind. 
Where  else  in  the  Northwest,  which  faces  a 
jxjwer  shortage  in  the  latter  1960's,  could 
that  amount  of  power  be  obtained  at  so  low 
a  cost?    Not  in  hydro,  certainly. 

The  private  utility  and  coal  lobbies  which 
fought  the  dual-purpose  reactor  found  at- 
tentive ears  among  Congressmen  who  fear — 


or  say  they  fear— that  the  Northwest  will 
grab  their  Industries.  It  was  all  right  for 
the  South  to  capture  Industries  from  the 
industrial  E;ist  with  the  lure  of  tax  rebates 
and  low  labor  costs.  But  the  Northwest 
must  not  take  advantage  of  its  resources. 
Beyond  that,  they  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  find  out  that  Industries  in  the  Northwest 
are  new  indtistries,  locating  where  there  are 
n.'Uural  regional  advantages. 

The  argument  against  admitting  another 
agency  to  the  Federal  power  field  was  mean- 
mples.s.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
overall  supervision  at  Hanford,  but  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  would  have  built  and  op- 
erated the  power  reactor,  and  the  Federal 
Boiuieville  Power  Administration  would 
have  marketed  the  excess  not  needed  to  get 
the  Hanford  project  off  the  backs  of  North- 
west consumers  And  private  utilities,  now 
buying  a  major  portion  of  Federal  power 
in  the  Columbia  Basin,  would  have  got  the 
lion's  share  of  the  Hanford  production. 

Which  causes  r.ie  to  say  that  is  pretty 
much  true  of  the  Connecticut  Power 
&  Lipht  and  the  Yankee  Atomic  power- 
plant  to  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  referred. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  di-scuss  the 
nr-'^d  to  develop  power  in  cur  section  It 
points  out  the  benefit  of  such  develop- 
ment to  the  entire  country.  Ii  makes 
tlie  ar'iumcnt,  which  I  made,  that  here 
is  a  way  to  build  up  the  whole  country, 
and  as  v.e  build  up  our  economic  expan- 
sion, we  help  create  market  and  economic 
investment  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
ti'v  as  well. 

I  ark  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Ir  is  an  editorial  which  reflects  the  point 
of  view  of  much  of  the  press  in  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wrs  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  liu'  Reco:'.d. 
as  follows: 

CurriNG  Otjr  Throat 

The  House  vote  eliminating  a  $95  mll'lon 
item  to  add  nuclear  jxjwer  to  the  plutonium 
rcaci-or  at  the  Hanford  project  was  an  in- 
credible piece  of  congressional  stupidity. 
And  the  reasons  given  the  opponents  to 
sugar-coat  their  vot<?s  were  is  phony  as  a 
lead  wedding  ring. 

The  dirt-cheap  proposal  to  add  around 
700,000  kilowatts  to  the  Northwe.st  power 
IX)Ol  was  not  a  party  issue.  It  had  been 
urged  by  the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
it  wa.s  virged  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. The  feasibility  was  assured  by  engi- 
neering consultants  who  had  no  ax  to  grind. 
Where  else  in  the  Northwest,  which  faces 
a  power  shortage  in  the  latter  1960"s,  could 
that  amount  of  power  be  obtained  at  so  low 
a  cost?    Not  in  hydro,  certainly. 

The  private  utility  and  coal  lobbies  which 
fought  the  dual-purpose  reactor  found  at- 
tentive ears  among  Congressmen  who  fear — 
or  say  they  fear — that  the  Northwest  will 
grab  their  indu.«;tries.  It  was  all  right  for 
the  South  to  capture  industries  from  the  in- 
dustrial East  with  the  lure  of  tax  rebates  and 
low  labor  costs.  But  the  Northwest  must 
not  take  advantage  of  Its  resources.  Be- 
yond that,  they  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  find  out  that  industries  in  the  North- 
west are  new  industries,  locating  where  there 
are  natural  regional  advantages. 

The  argument  against  admitting  another 
agency  to  the  Federal  power  field  was  mean- 
ingless. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  overall  supervision  at  Hanford,  but  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  would  have  built  and  op- 
erated the  power   reactor,   and   the  Federal 


Bonneville  Power  Administration  would  have 
marketed  the  excess  not  needed  to  get  the 
Hanford  project  off  the  backs  of  Northwest 
consumers.  And  private  utilities,  now  buy- 
ing a  major  portion  of  Federal  power  in  the 
Columbia  Basin,  would  have  got  the  lion's 
share  of  the  Hanford  production. 

It  will  be  particularly  damaging  to  tlie 
Northwest  and  to  the  Nation's  defense 
strength  if  the  Hanford  power  reactor,  ca- 
llable of  producing  as  much  as  a  major  Co- 
lumbia Dam,  has  been  killed  at  this  time 
Tts  energy  cculd  be  put  on  the  line  in  about 
3  years  to  fill  the  gap  before  John  Day 
D.^n  comes  Into  production  in    1968 

Both  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  admin- 
istrations had  pinned  their  hopes  of  avoid- 
ing a  Northwest  shortage  and  stimulating 
the  economy  of  the  Northwest  on  two  pros- 
pects: Hanford,  and  the  treaty  with  Canada, 
But  the  treaty  has  run  into  a  p>olltical  bat  tic 
between  the  province  of  British  CoUimbiii 
and  the  Federal  Government  at  Ottawa.  It 
has  not  been  ratified,  and  It  may  not  be 
The  United  States  cannot  even  start  on 
Libby  Dam  on  the  border.  They  go  up  to 
2  million  kilowatts  for  the  Northwest  in  tie 
next  decade.  Now,  if  the  Hanford  project 
is  in  the  ashcan.  will  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives give  the  Northwest  hydro  projects 
•r.  make  up  the  deficit? 

The  House  \ote  was  to  continue  to  Wi\ste 
the  heat  of  the  plutonium  reactor  into  the 
Columbia  River,  rather  than  use  it  for  elec- 
Iricny  at  a  repayable  cost  lower  than  hydro 
The  project  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  oi 
obstructionism  and  selfish  regionalism.  The 
Republican  Policy  Committee  which  led  the 
attack  was  politically  befuddled.  It  will 
be  t(X)  late  to  reconsider  during  the  con- 
gressional and  presidential  elections  from 
1964  to  1968 — if  the  Northwest  economy  is 
liarmed  by  a  shortage  of  power  and  there 
arc  brownouts  and  rationing. 

There  Is  a  prospect  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  to  include  the  Hanford  reactor  in  the 
AKC  prograiu.  and  that  enough  support  can 
be  rallied  among  the  120  nonvoting  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  restore  the  item  on  the 
basis  of  a  conference  agreement.  Perhaps 
this  can  be  done,  but  not  unless  the  political 
.md  business  leaders  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west take  more  interest  In  the  project  than 
they  have  to  date,  and  go  to  bat  behind  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

This  is  a  fight  which  calls  for  a  merging 
of  forces.  Frankly,  the  Oregonian,  which 
has  urged  construction  of  the  dual  purpose 
reactor  for  several  years,  Is  disgusted  with 
the  apathetic  attitude  of  Northwest  civic 
and  business  leaders  who  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  facts  and  who  have  been 
misled  by  false  propaganda  about  private- 
enterprise.    Let's  get  to  work. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  certain,  that  in 
supporting  this  section  of  the  pending 
bill,  I  am  supporting  a  project  which  is 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  but  in  the  interest  of  giving 
the  entire  countiy  some  guarantee  of  a 
needed  energy  supply  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Who  among  us  really  knows  what  our 
contest  with  the  Russians  is  going  to  be 
in  the  next  10  years?  We  had  better 
see  to  it  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  national  defense,  we  do  not  this  aft- 
ernoon throw  away  an  opportunity  to 
provide  a  needed  supply  of  power  that 
will  help  meet  the  threat  of  the  rise  of 
Russian  industrialization. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  support  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.   President,    will 

the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  very  fine  statement.  He 
has  supported  this  project  from  its  in- 
ception. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
the  head  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Mr. 
Cordiner.  first  advocated  it  in  1953.  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  statement 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  simply  following 
the  leadership  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson  and  Mr. 
Jackson!,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  PastoreI.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico   I  Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  join  my  col- 
league in  commending  the  Senator  for 
his  very  fine  presentation.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  nor  do  I  know  very 
much  about  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  problem.  It  is  my  understanding, 
from  having  discussed  the  problems 
with  Senators  who  have  gone  into  this 
at  great  length — it  happens  that  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Jackson  1  is  a  member  of 
the  committee,  but  the  facts  would  be 
the  same  whether  or  not  that  were  true 
or  whether  or  not  the  project  were  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest — that  one  of  the 
principal  justifications  for  the  project 
is  that  it  would  provide  some  experience 
in  the  field  and  would  be  pretty  much  a 
large  pilot  plant  operation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  would  be  the  largest  producer  of  elec- 
tric power  from  atomic  energy-. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  help  us 
to  advance  technologically  in  this  field. 
We  ai-e  going  to  build  the  reactor,  any- 
way. For  this  amount  of  money  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  out  things  usable  all 
over  the  United  States  for  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  I  have  sup- 
ported appropriations  of  many  millions 
of  dollars,  even  more  than  the  amount 
involved  for  this  particular  project,  no 
matter  where  the  operation  was  to  be 
located  or  whether  it  was  to  be  provided 
by  private  industry,  to  experiment  and 
to  learn  and  to  get  to  know  how  to  use 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  only  one 
facet  of  the  problem.  In  many  cases 
there  has  been  no  particular  return,  ex- 
cept what  we  have  learned.  Now  we 
shall  not  only  learn  something  but  also 
we  shall  receive  a  return  in  dollars  and 
cents  for  the  Treasury  while  we  are 
learning. 

I  hope  Senators  will  read  the  report. 
Tne  report  says,  in  part: 

Although  the  principal  Justifications  for 
the  addition  of  electrical  generating  facili- 


ties relate  to  the  economic  benefits  find 
benefits  concerning  national  defense  and 
international  prestige,  technical  benefits 
will  also  accrue. 

One  of  the  main  items  ij  know-how. 
Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


VISIT    TO    SENATE    BY    I,EBANESE 
PARLIAMENTARY    DELEGATION 

Mr.  nJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  iL 
is  with  great  pleasure  I  inviti^  the  atten- 
tion of  my  collna.c^ues  to  the  facL  that 
we  are  honored  by  a  visit  cf  "^ix  vrry  dir.- 
tinguished  vi-sitors  from  the  country  of 
Lebanon,  to::,elher  with  th.ir  Ambassa- 
dor. Our  dibtiuruLshed  visitors  arc 
Mahmouc.  Amar,  Hazem  til-Kadn.  Ed- 
oua-.u  Hcr.ein,  Habib  Mutra:v  Abdu  Saab, 
and  Fcdol'ah  Talhouk;  ar.d  tiu-y  are  ac- 
comFanicd  b:-  the  Hoiiorablc  Nadim  Di- 
mcchkie,  the  A;'ni)a.s.,ad^r  of  Lcbancn. 

Mr.  Presid^-nt,  Lebanon  has  been  one 
of  the  stanciv  :L  friends  of  freedom  and 
independence,  and  ha.;  be'on  a  very  great 
friend  of  this  country  for  many  years. 
Several  hundred  thcaisani  peoj^le  of  our 
country  d  rive  th(  ir  nationality  from  and 
are  desecndaiits  of  citizens  of  Lebanon. 
Mr.  President,  we  liave  cujoyed  a  fine 
luncheon  with  these  gentlemen,  who  are 
on  a  tour,  having  already  visited  in  the 
Far  East.  They  will  vi^it  many  fellow 
countrymen  of  theas  who  live  in  our 
country  dnrini,'  the  comin.i,^  days. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  s-:rret  ihe.se  gentlemen,  and  I 
know  I  speak  for  the  Senate  in  extendin.i; 
to  them  a  warm  welcome  and  telliru, 
them  we  are  delighted  to  have  them. 
We  hope  tliey  will  have  a  successful  and 
pleasant  visit  in  our  country 

I  am  s'lre  that  as  a  re  u!t  df  their  vi.^it 
there  will  be  much  ci'xser  I'elatiuns  and 
greater  understanding  b^'tween  ov.v  two 
countries. 

I  .Applau^':'.  .'^^^n.ttor^  ri.'iri^  ' 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  the  ."^'enator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  welcoming  our  di.stin- 
guished  visitors  from  Leb:^non.  I  as- 
sure them  we  are  happy  to  liave  this 
opportunity  to  sec  them  and  to  have 
them  visit  us  in  the  Senate.  I  ha\e 
visited  in  Lebanon  on  several  acca,>ions 
and  have  been  cordially  received.  We 
are  glad  that  in  some  small  mra.sure  we 
can  return  the  hospitality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'M:  Bur- 
nicK  in  the  chair >.  On  bchplf  of  tlie 
Senate,  the  Chair  extends  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  our  visitors  of  the  Lebanese 
parliamentary  dele  lation  and  their 
Ambas.sador. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1962— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mi*^  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7444 >  making 
appropriations   for  the  Department    of 


Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

'I  he  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedin-r^  of  July  17,  1961,  pp.  r2766-- 
r.'768.  Cor.T.RESSioNAL  Record  • 

riie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
I,:. le.iion  to  tlie  pi-e^ent  ccn.^ideration  of 
ihr  -epoi'i'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
procf""ded  to  con.'-^lder  the  report. 

Ml-  P.USSLLL.  Mr  Pre.-^ident.  I  :v.c\:^ 
tlvit  the  report  be  acreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aiueeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Geort;ia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  hud  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  P^presentatucs  announcing; 
its  action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  7441.  v. hich  was 
read  as  follows: 

I.N    T  W-.    ii     rSF.   I   r  Kl.I'SKSKNT.VTIVES.    V  .6  . 

July    ]S.    I'JiSl 

Rrxo'rct!.  lh:U  tiio  Hun.se  recede  from  us 
(KsagreemeiU  to  ihe  anieudmeiit.s  of  xhe 
Senate  numbered  4,  5,  19.  22.  35.  and  3Si 
to  the  bill  (H  R.  7444)  entitled  ".^n  net  mak- 
i::g  appropriations  for  the  Department  (>f 
Agriculture  and  rel.ited  agencies  for  ll.e 
n.scal  year  ending  June  30.  19C2.  ;a-id  fur 
otlicr  piirpjses,"  and   concvir   therein. 

That  the  House  rocede  irom  its  disagiee- 
nu'nt  I')  the  anu'ndmeni  of  the  .Sen;Ue  num- 
bt  rod  17,  and  concur  thereni  with  an 
anicndmi-nt,  as  follows:  In  lieu  (.)f  tl^e  mat- 
ter stricken  by  the  Senate  In.sert  the  follow- 
ing: •■Pror.drd  further.  That  $10,000,000  of 
this  appropri.ttion  shall  be  available  for 
assistance  under  .section  6  of  the  Nation;-! 
School  Lunch  Act,  in  addiiion  to  amounts 
normally  expended  for  commodity  procurf- 
ment  ur.dt>r  that  section.  $2,500,000  of  wliich 
may  be  cU.'^tributed  to  pro\  tde  special  asr.. st- 
ance to  needy  schools  which  becatise  of  poor 
local  economic  conditions  (  1  >  have  not  been 
operating  a  school  lunch  program  or  (2i 
have  been  serving  free  or  at  substantially 
reduced  prices  at  least  20  percent  of  tlie 
lunches  t'.i  t!ic  children  " 

That  the  House  recede  from  It.s  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nimi- 
btied  23.  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
n-.cnt.  a.s  fallows:  In  lieu  ui  the  tigure  "lo" 
contaiiifd  iv.  sa.d  aniendnifni  in..ert  the 
figure  •  lO". 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt,  I  move 
tliat  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
in*  nts  of  the  House  to  tlic  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  17  and  23. 

"I  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que:,tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
th.e  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  comparative  table  show- 
ing appropriations  for  1961,  and 
amounts  and  estimates  recommended  in 
the  bill  for  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
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T  !  1  !  V    I      h  !■  '  i  I  1  AH   .^ ' '  I  i  N  1  r  1  F  S 


lt<in 


A;:-   ;•  -     Bu'ipi  t>umjii*4,    Atuouiit  rc-om-     Ar::.>ii';  r»-x)in-         Conlerfo-* 

,*.  1^62   rtviix-ii;      roentVp-l  in  H.>u-».  r.j>  n  i«~:  m  S«-njU-         aUowanttr. 


t         till.  1S«? 


t :!:.  19rr 


lars 


A.TuuUunJ  tU-virch  Ser\K*: 

}'l..nt  ari'l  animal  ctifeaae  »nJ  f<e-:  ifM.tral 
I  ..>t  in-i-^'^ion 


X ; -  n*.  -   sjert^d  Kr»^ipii  curwncy  prcifruB). 
.  {  !jClLlt»« — 


.'uu  experiment  itations:  PjjTuenU  U>  5Lat<-i  and  Puerto  Rico... 
IVnalty  mail ~ - 


ToUl 

Tf>t-J    Ar'   -^iJtunii  R<se»rch  rVrnoe 

rsTn>t-n;«  lo  .-^UU---  iii'l  PiK-rlo  Kico       

RfdrNiK'nt  costs  for  eit^nslon  a^fnts 

IViulty  mii;l       

l\xic'jJ  Exieasioa  Service 


T-^.il.  K  V 
Farnirr  Cor>;»^^. 


sion  ->TTice. 


Svil  Coii5»rvat!o:;  S*^r^io': 

Const^rvation  operation.*     

Wst«»r»be<l  pirWertion 

Flood  prevenlioa 

(.ir»At  I'iijn^  ;■on.'*r^  ation  prorrwr.- 


Total   S<  ,    !'(  rr*.-vation  Semoe 

Feoi>"n.;c  ke^  .-  b  >itmc» — — 

.-tit..-:.    ..  }.'  ;•  ''.a-  Service    - — - 

.^r^    -^sltumi  N'  .•cfiiJ:  r>r%ice: 
.Mr.rkKjr*  rpacurcfl  and  aefnc*: 

-Mark*  tint  resp-srcli -. — -- 

-Mar t< tire  service 

T^ymrr'.'  •    -tjtw  and  pc«WB»oos 

>choo«  lUTHf  \'r>*T«ni • 

Ivr-'ij.  AirnciiUurj-  \I.j:  ».  ' .:.;  ~-rvi«».. 

Fi>r>Mi:r.  .Vmiiii'  ira.  .■^r%ioe. 

Sal^rte?  sni  "T^wr:.'*^ - - - 

.-^  ui-T^s  ;uk;  <viw:.sej    .-r»    .»;  ftTiti.  c-irT^'KT  p.rT<m»iii' 

T'taj.  Viiru-n  .\e'.'~tia-,.r»i  S«a.-*.v* 

Commodity  Slahihr.u:ior.  Servi<«e: 

Aer^af^  aUotmcnls  anJ  n-.arkninp  quotas 

_    Buf:ii  Art  propam 

.\imr»ilttiral  conservatKjn  pro|T»ni -. 

Sp«cuU  agrKtiltaml  cor«ser\  ai>on  prop-Mn.- 

CoBKcraJi. 


tion  rwerve  iMT«fraiii . 


ToUl,  Commodity  SUbOitatwo  Serrk* - 

Fetleral  Crop  Insun»nt»  Corporitton:  OperMini;  and  •dnjinistrsuve  extenses.. . 

Riinil  EWlrification  Administration:  Salaries  an  J  expeiMS 

Farmer*  HoTT.e  Atri  im.«^tration;  Salaries  and  eipense* — 

Off<¥  of  CttTte'  .'.  r,xrr.«i?l — 

c.-T'.enrMi.  c? -•  •■  ■  *-.ce  .>;  ii.'KUltur* 

Litirary 

Total.  rep»ilar  act  .  ;i  «  - 


$71.31.000 
23.iaBwOI» 


jrr.iTi.ooo 
24. 21^  on 


ltt.32i.000 

i5.ia.ooo 

7.750,000 


i.^7a).ooo 

5.-^  000 


rT.3;i.ooo 

-V.,  aS2.  ?»»i 

-4.  j:6w(»m 


1.^990.000 
SOOlOO* 


4i,5oS.UCW 

230,0011 


^00,000 


U.  553. 000 
aw.  000 


3&5S3.0W 

2SO.O0O 


.\  JO&.IW0 


ii,55a.onn 


Xi.soj.aii  , 


M.»S,000 


U.W1000 


at,  MS.  000 


3S.««3,aB 


aM.  013, 000 


1V7,3W.OOO 


t 


IK,  807. 000 


aaa 


l«w  747.  sou 


^    Wil     nil    < 


.■«.79D.00O 
«,Mi.0» 

2. 401. 000 
2.500.000 


«7.  431,00) 


70, 040.  on 


657.  OOP 


«57.000 


* .  7.i£.UW 
jy.  'Tm.  *».• 


«s».  riS.ow 
:^.  >7.  wo 
i9.4t3.aao 
io.i«.aoo 


1«.  067.010 
1  V.  (,.49,  CWO 
!S.1».(W0 


173,143.000 
0.533^000 

^  722, 000 


5g,,7»>fi  «¥*! 
6,  ."»«    ■  •  • 

2.  <'*     '  ■ 
2.4a2,a« 


.     4-:«      ■••• 

2. 477.  two  ( 


«SLW2.oae 


71.017.000  I 


!Q.  590.000 
«v.i».OB» 
2.4JQ.0M 
2.464.S0O 


657.  OOO 


657.000 


W.72&,0f« 
.■3,787.000 
25.O0U.O00 
1Q.I6S.000 


176«.680.000 

a.  040. 000 
6.«e,ooo 


W.  72'',  f«»' 
.=wJ.  7v,'">' 
22.2S1.  'tK' 
10. 1*-C»,r 


"4.217.300 
2a.0M.90B 


3.-   91J,  !'-•' 


4.51.5.000 
J33.2S»5.oaO  I 


4.n.voon 

!  33,1^7.000 


IT-Vi'n.  5u> 
k,  AH.  'JLU 
K9T&.SM 


^  viTi  I  ft' 


6.~,oon 


•ft"  7.'~.  <*•♦ 

_ '    1 1    III 

>   Df«,i  f»»' 


4   -4.1,  fiW 


;ti.KC.ioo 


-,  -7^,  *<<    I 


37.  810,  rrt1 

l.ii«5>,a»' 

>  iJu.(no.ooo 

]  .v.  005. 000 


«  ;  ■    ,  «    •  •  •  ■   I 


.^7  ?<C  000 

1.4<«i.000 

'  12.VOUU.000 


164.102.000 


) 


«  12.  4  "  '•• 
3.*44.1.«.«j   I 


J.  1  fi.'  rnn 

'  i2J.UlO.tWi> 

164.  565.000 


:•.  4     .•»' 

a.  Hi.  *.«.»J 


1 N  741.,  JOJ 

«ia.cuo 


lt>.3LH.0UU 
i .  Uu7, 000 


15.901.000 
1.Q00.OUD  I 


I5,*.ii.a)u 

1.007.  CM- 


4,\   '  i*«.    •  ». 
'  4    '.  •       •  • 

33>\  xr  '^ 


J-  i ,  %.o,    'A, 


S30. 000.000 


4Aoas,ooo 

7^000.000 
3\  000, 000 

15,000,000 
300.000,000 


44. 


3i: 


1 1       n 

.  •      III 
-.  1     ■(' 


',  .V :    •  t 

1\  024.  000 

33,017.lt«> 

i.  625.  an' 

3,  'iSs  STO 
1   .Mv^T' 


C75  "•>» 


1.358,14"  :> 


V  r:\.  fw> 

1^  -:4 

rir 

a  317. 000 

»    ■.- 

•  • 

3,««.1.000 

i»»>.. 

kH! 

3,i».oao 

i'-Hft 

^l^.» 

i.sio.nno 

'.    'M 

f 

1*1.  uuo 

*...... 

1,057,000 

l.tM. 

.M 

;  4^'-  ".x'.  000 

i,rN  J' 

*  • 

(M''.  ?<*,  CW 
t..  561.  (WO 

^^•  rn^  rrifi 

Sa.  167.  a*. 
j,&ju.  (UJ 

;x  loi.  SlAi 

;    >.J-  .•■»■• 
l'«j.ak) 

1.  ^157.  (MX) 


Si. 

(m 

.St\ 

' 

Til 

•  «l 

1 1 

•  •1 

:m 

V4. 

.iM 

« ■  " 

4^7 

•  t. 

,                 i,*+4.U*,' 

'-• 

Wl. 

(•|| 

1                  1 

ac. 

CM) 

44,(ii*v 

■•« 

.^ 

1 1 

•  «.' 

1              -*^ 

<•« 

•  »» 

1                 W 

Ht 

•  « 

1                             ■  '   "* 

-»Y 

■«T 

. 

i.a«:,8B7,uo 


6*     SiJ 

*»,  "17,  mi 

Z.  (A.:  ■'•-'' 
X  'Mb.  >  • ' 

l.ilJS.**) 


TITLF   n->uKEIiiN  A.-il^TA.NCt  IK 


.>!..«  (or  k.-.  ,.-T.  r..ir^nc^ --- --- !  ^W.i>^'»'    i"'  ' 

K".«Tp--     •     .11    ■  •   r*".)*- - - ;..c.c.  6(>^, -M 

Tc.t*l.  Public  Law  480 ''  *^' "^  *r'  '^^ 

I', >r-.  .>■:..-.:  ^V'.^^;  Ai:-,*">:.; .  , .  - - -'  '  ><\  7»  i,  i.«  «C'  ' 

barlej'1  roau-r.  .s  for  supt'iemn.i  ..  stockpile— |  (163.  163,tXti,  j 

TuU^,  lure.^  «s»isiince  pragram* — 1  '  (L  WC.63^  OC' 


11  310,300.000 

140.  «a  000 

is.«oai«M 


4»H.  :ir.v    I  > 

1T4.  *»:., '.n 


I  1   ~.-)Ci  6,49  •yX' 


»:.  -■-.   4";,i.wCi 

15    ••     •• 


:  4-'4  S'.i- 

ft* 
.•.1. 

1  ;  (SY  ir» 

C<C«P 

j:  ;>s  451,000 
;  4^   "Tin  oc 

li,  ••,<»,•■ 

i.4iji.3i9,aj(i 

7f   fiM.000 
125,000.000 


I  ;.  ^r  •■•>■  ono 


l'.,2.=»    4:"     »»1 

1^  .  v,^    III 

:s  *'    *' 

1.4t>i.3I^,Ok«i 

7U,  661.  >«>^ 

125.  iA«'  Cnn- 


•in 


^e*  footn.'t*^  at  end  of  tabl^, 
CVn 812 
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Comparative  table  of  appropriations  for  1961  and  estimates  and  amounts  reco>,ni,rnd(<{  in  bill  for  196S—Con{muo(\ 

TITLE  III-CORPORATIONS 


Juhj  18 


Item 


Approtiriations, 


Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation:  Administrative  and  operating  expenses ] 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  ^     ,  .  j  ,,       ^         ! 

Restoration  of  capital  impairment  (price  support  and  related  operations) i 

Reimbursements  of  prior  year  expenditures  for  foreign  assistance  and  other 
special  activities: 
Public  Law  4«0: 

Sales  for  foreign  currencies - - 

Emergency  famine  relief - - -  -  - 

Total,  Public  Law  4hO 

Internal i'jnal  Wheat  Agroemeut 

Bartered  maleriaL<  for  supplemental  stockpile -   

Grain  for  migratory  waterfowl 

Grading  and  classing  activiti&s. 


,$!','»  I,  000) 
,  2-Jt>,  500,  000 


»'*>  costs) 
S^l,(l<M^.  iHKi 
lOT.mM.  (KKj 


Budget  estimates, 
19^2  (.revised) 


Amount  n-oom- 

meniled  in  llous«' 

blU,  1962 


($2, 830, 000) 
1,017,610,000 


(1961  costs) 
1,353,000,000 
255, 685, 000 


9S8,094,000 

:rj,  572.000 

42-.',  960, 000 

18,000 


Total,  reimbursements _ . . 

Reimbursement  for  special  milk  program. 
Administrative  expense  limitation 


1.443.634,000 
"(45,' 726,000) 


Total,  corporations 2,670,  134,000 


1,608,686.000 

88,790,000 

163,  lf>3, 000 

13,000 

1,264.000 


1,861.015.000 

90,000,000 

(48, 316, 000) 


($2, 830, 000) 

1,017,  r,|o,  (KKl 


(1»')1   COft,--' 

1,  ;i.'d.  (MH).  ixM) 

■J.",.'),  •>.'•,,  (HKI 


Amount  rewm- 

mi'lidi'd  in  .-^enut. 

bill,  1%2 


Coiifirenrr 

allowance 

19C2 


(r2,  H30,  000)  1 
1,1117,  filO,  (KM' 


(\\)f>\  cost.si 

i,:i.');i,  (Ml.  ixKj 

2.VI,  tX''!,  (K«J 


'  $J.  ^30,  000) 
1.(J17,  t)10.  (_»») 


(1«61  costs) 

i,3.'i3.  i)W).  nai 

2.S,'i,  685,  WX) 


l,fi(«H,  (iS.'i.  (KKI 

!<..(.  iii:<. <»«! 

i;i.  (KW 

1,264,000 


1,S<"I.91,''.,000 

'  1 !    {  «  «  I ,  I  K  II  I 

(47,500,000) 


2, 969, 525, 000 


2, 960. 525, 000 


l,H(f>.  tis.'i.  (Km 

,>vs,  7'.'(i.  (KKi 

it-i.  ii.;t,  (MKi 

K).  («»i 

1,204.000 

1,  H('ii.  in.'.iHKi 

'.*!,  imi.fni')  I 

(47.  Ulii,  ("KiM 


2.  9<'VI.  .'i.'.'''.  IKK' 


1,60k,  685,  Of* ) 

hh,  7>.((l.  (J»«l 

l'«.  H'.3,  (X«i 

13.  ("HI 

l.ltVi.tKMi 

1.  Hr.i.yir'.iKiii 

Ml,  IKNI.  (I)>l 
i47,yif..UUO) 

2.  *.W.  ,')25,  OOU 


tut.k  iv-kki.a  tkd  agencies 


Farm  Credit  Administration:  Administrative  exiien.se  limitation 
Department  of  Interior:  Grain  for  migratory  waterfoul 


Total,  related  agencies- 


($2, 589,  OOO) 
(') 


($2,590,000) 
3.'),  000 

36,000 


($2,  590, 000) 
35,000 


35.000 


($2.  M«),0(X)) 
35,tXK) 


35,000 


($2,  5'JO.  (MKJ) 
3.^,000 


35,000 


SI  MMAKY  'iK  THE  DILL 


Advance  appropriations  (fiscal  yeai  1962): 

Title  I— Regular  activities. 

Title  II— Foreign  assistance  programs  (to  put  on  pay-as-yoii-irn  ba 
Title  IV— Relate<l  agencie.-... - .-. 


Total. 

Restoration  of  CCC  (un<ls  expended  for  prior  year  operations: 
Title  III: 

Price  support  program 

Foreign  assistance  and  other  programs  financed  by  CCC  iit  tiirectinn    f  Con- 
gress  


Total 

Total  in  bill 


$1,  35*.  147,  IIXJ 


1,358,  147,100 


;  1,226,500,000 

\  (1959  costs) 

/  1,  443, 634, 000 

I  (1960  costs) 


2, 670, 134, 000 


4.  02S.-.M,  100 


$1.4(  I'..,  835,000 

1,709,849,000 

35,000 


3.119.719.000 


1.017.610.000 
(1960  costs) 

1.951.915,000 
(1961  costs) 


2,969,525,000 


6, 089, 244, 000 


$1.  M":  mn.,  i««i 

l,tJ0O,0OO.0UJ 

35.000 


2.978.941.000 


\       1.017.610.000 
I      1.951,915,000 


2.960,525.000 


5, 948,  466, 000 


Ji,:ty7,  h^2.  ;)<in 

1,  1^10,  WKI,  (««i 

35.000 


2,  997,  H57,  ."rOO 


i,rii7,  f.in.ooo 

1,951,  915,  (XX) 


$1,397.  934,  ,''<»' 

1,600,  llUi.(« HI 
3.S.  U«l 

•J.  997,  969,  '.411 


1.017,  610,  UOl) 
1,9,M,  915,000 


2, 969. 526, 000 


5.  967,  457,  ,';00 


2,  969, 525, 000 


.S.967,  494,  5rti 


1  Adjusted  for  comparability  to  reflect  changes  in  organization  an'i  iipi  ropriation 

Structure.  .  ,    i         u 

'  Includes  $2, •'bS, 000  for  grading  and  classing  activities  formerly  nnanrf  1  ttirougb 
Commodity  Credit  Cor[>oration.     $1,264,000  providcl  for  fiscal  year  I':«il  a.s  reim- 
bursement to  Commo.iitv  Credit  Cor[K)ration  under  title  III  of  this  !;ill, 
'  In  addition,  transfers  of  $4.i.i)00.(i()0  from  sec,  32  fun'is  provided. 
*  In  addition,  tr;uisfers  of  $3,117,000  from  sec.  32  funds  provided. 


Amounts  carried  for  comparative  purpos«-s  only.  Fumls  provi'led  un  ler  title 
III  fur  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Coriwn'ition. 

•These  funds  for  fiscal  year  1962,  throiitdi  .biiie  .W.  19«'.',  carried  for  first  time  .is 
advance  appropriations.  .  .  . 

■$13,000  provi<le<i  for  fiscal  year  19iU  as  i.inil.ur-.  ir..  nt  i  ■  <  -mn,  ■  .ity  t  \<-r,\ 
Coriioration  under  title  HI  of  this  bill. 


PE  H  M  A N  K NT   API' MUl' HI ATIONS 


Item 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service: 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodites  ''sec,  ; 
Perishable  .\grieultural  Commodities  Act  fund.... 

Total.  .Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service:  .N'ational  Wool  .\ct 

Total,  permanent  appropriations 


.Authorizations, 
1061 


Pudget 
estimates,  li*62 


$319,9«'>0,  723 
670,  000 


$;«7,  .'jin,  (ifK) 

1.7U,  (Oil 


Increa.'V'  or 
decrease 


-)-$17,  .V«*, 


320,  630,  723 
67,  180, 909 


;<>*7,  H20.  632 


X\S,  170,(1(1(1 

rn,  (xm,  (Km 

397,  170,  (KXi 


1-17,  r».i,2" 

—  h,  1.S9,<-HI9 
4-9.  M'.i.  rv.s 


NOTE.-Anuiiuils  as  estimated  and  shown  in  the  January  ISXil  budget  document  fcr  K»62.    Subject  to  further  revision. 

LOA.V  AUTHOKIZATIONS 


Item 


.\iltlH^rii':i- 
tions,  I'K'l 


Rural  Electrification  .Administration: 
Electrification  loans: 

Direct  autbnrization 

(Tontingeney  authorization 


Total 


Telephone  loans: 

1 ) irect  au t horiza t ion 

Contingeiuy  authorization. 


$110,  fxiO,  (XiO 
00,  lit  HI,  000 


170,  000, 000 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1962 


$195, 000, 000 


196,000,000 


80,  000,  000 
60,  0(X),  000 


1,')0,000,000 


Total - 

Total,  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 


140,  000,  000 


1,W,  000, 000 


310,  000. 000 


345. 000, 000 


Amount  P'orn-  !   .Amount  frnii:- 

niende'llii  llou.si-    mendeiiin.^f  luit' 

bill,  1962  bill,  19»iJ 


$1'..'.".  IK*).  (Kill 
70,  (UNI,  (lllll 


19,";,  IKXI.  iNm 


IJO,  riftO,  IKK) 
3(1,  (KXJ.  (KXJ 


150,000.  n(X) 


34,'),  000,  000 


$19.'>.  (KX),  (XK") 
,'i(i,  (XX),  IXX) 


245,  000,  000 

b'.(),  (XXI,  0(X) 

ii;,  .'lllll,  uxi 

102,  500,  (XXI 



4(J7.,'-|(X  1,000 

ConfereiiiT 

allowanee 

iy''2 


$17,'.,  (KKi,  (mo 

70.  («K',  IIIKI 


24,1,  000,  (XX) 


132.  .VX),  I  HI") 
3(1.  IKKI,  MKI 


102,  500,  000 
407,  ,VKI.  mx) 
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Autborl7f\- 
tlons,  1U61 

Pu  Isret  '•sll- 
male-s,  1962 

men<l<'d  In  Hoii.<i<> 
un.  IWB 

.\  Tiintmt  V'  'Oni- 

rnended  11.  Senatt' 

bill,  19C2 

CliTlfrn-'l'V 

allow  ance 

Vtirmen  Home  Admlnlstrtiion: 
Far  in  ownership  lowia 

$26  900.  ono 

6.000,0(XJ 

t31,90i'  0i„«' 

$,'iI,SX10.  000 

$  ;0.  (XIO,  iW) 

$40,  000.  000 

Total 

31,000,000 

31,(100,0011 

31 .  000,  000 

22').  0(l\  000 
25.000.000 

40,  one.  000 

40   '00.  (XXl 

Farm  npomtlne  loin«: 
Direct  autlcn? '!"r 
Contingency  autbulrauon... 

idirn  1  iiuthoriialion) 

fiistralion 

irr.  inn,  onn 

35,  0(XI,  0(K) 

2n-j.  imi,  (Mifi 

3.  (XXi.OiXi 

232.100.000 

237.  500.  ono 
37.50a000 

5:<7  wy.  ono 

37,  'MX  txm 

ToUil 

Soil  and  water  imum  r\:itioti  luan,- 

:'t:  100.000 

3.  (XXI.  000 

25a  000,  000 

3.ooaooo 

27,";,  000,  ono 

3.001  .000 

•J-',  nrm,  cuvi 
3.  000.  (XW 

Total,  Farmers    lome  A.lm 

267,000,000 

267.000,000 

284,900,000 

318.000,000 

3is.ono. 'XX) 

Tdtnl    Iciri  iiiif)   )r^/.;\fIonS                                         -          -          .-_. 

677. 000.  txx) 

612,000.000 

6i29,»0a0U0 

725,. "100,000 

725,  6(Xi.  i«A) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  is  now  on  the  way  to  the  White 
House. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Th;s  completes  legis- 
lative action  on  it 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Jsenale  salutes 
our  gallant  friend  from  Georgia.  This  is 
the  first  appropriation  bill  which  is  on 
its  way  to  the  WTite  House  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  We  should  have  com- 
pleted action  on  appropriation  legisla- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  We  have  not  done  so.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  able  Smator  from  Georgia: 
Congratulations.  The  logjam  is  broken. 
Maybe  if  we  can  keep  it  up  we  will  be 
able  to  get  out  of  here  and  go  home. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remaiks,  I  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  first  cf  a  number  of  final 
actions  on  the  supply  bills  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Government. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2043)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi.s.sion  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Ener^y  Act  of  1954, 
a.s  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  HICKENLCKDPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  issue  before  the  Senate  has 
revolved  around  project  62-a-6  in  the 
bill.  So  that  the  i;;£ue  may  be  clear  cut, 
I  offer  the  amendrient  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  Ixd  have  stated.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  i:5  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  amendment.  It  would  merely 
strike  this  particular  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
aniendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  figure 
••$226,440,000'  and  substitute  the  follow- 
ing: "$131.440,000". 

Page  2,  lines  12  to  14,  inclusive,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  "Project  62-a-€, 
electric  energy  generating  facilities  for 
the  new  production  reactor,  Hanford, 
Wa.shington,  $95,000,000." 


Beginning  page  11,  line  22  and  con- 
tinuing to  page  12,  line  12,  inclusive,  be- 
ing section  110,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out: 

Sec  110  D:.SPOE!TION  of  Eixctric  ENrrr.CY  — 
(a)  Electric  energy  produced  during  the 
operating  life  of  the  electric  generating  f.i- 
ciUtles  constructed  under  section  101 1  p.) 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  Commission  at  the 
site  of  E.Tld  generating  facilities  to.  and  pur- 
suant to  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  who  shall  transmit  and  dispose  of 
such  energy  under  the  terms  prescribed  by 
section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1S54, 
as   amended, 

(b)  Allocation  of  costs  to  the  production 
of  such  electric  energy  shall  be  made  Jointly 
by  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and,  in  the  event  of  disagreement, 
shall  be  made  by  the  President.  Costs  so 
allcKated  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
from  revenue  derived  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  disposition  of  electric  energy  marketed 
through  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  it  is  abundantly  clear,  from  the 
presentation  made  today  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  that  project  62-a-6  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is  a  proj- 
ect not  for  the  scientific  advancement  of 
atomic  energy  nor  for  the  development 
of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  purely  and 
simply  a  measure  for  the  production  of 
commercial  electricity  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest, 

There  has  been  not  one  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
or  by  the  Senator  from  Washington  that 
the  operation  of  this  electrical  facility 
which,  in  and  of  itself,  will  cost  over  $120 
million,  will  contribute  a  single  provable 
benefit  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  of 
atomic  energy  or  to  the  art  of  the  pro- 
duction of  power.  The  argument  has 
been  based  solely  on  the  production  of 
commercial  power  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

I  wish  to  make  my  position  perfectly 
clear.  I  have  supported  power  projects 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  other 
places.  I  am  not  opix)sed  to  such  proj- 
ects when  they  are  the  proper  province 
of  the  Government  or  its  properly  con- 
stituted agencies.  I  have  supported 
power  projects  developed  and  operated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
a  proper  approach. 

I  have  supported  other  Federal  power 
projects  when  I  have  thought  such  proj- 
ects were  within  the  proper  province  of 


the  Government.  But,  now  we  are  pre- 
sented with  an  innovation  in  Govern- 
ment policy.  While  the  proposal  is  not 
the  first  one  that  has  been  made,  we  hear 
proposed  for  the  first  time  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  is  a 
scientific  investigating  commission  and  a 
scientific  commission  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  atomic  energy,  enter 
into  the  commercial  production  of  power. 
I  say  that  such  action  would  be  wrong. 
It  would  be  contrary'  to  the  purpose  of 
the  act.  It  would  be  contrarj'  to  the 
.spirit  that  created  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

If  we  wish  to  produce  electric  power 
using  atomic  energy  as  heat,  let  us  face 
the  issue,  as  we  have  in  respect  to  other 
projects  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  other  agencies,  and  create  a 
commercial  operating  agency  for  the 
production  of  such  heat. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  no  serious 
attempt,  either  In  the  committee  or  in 
the  Senate,  has  been  made  to  maintain 
that  the  operation  of  the  proposed  elec- 
trical facility  attached  to  the  plutonium 
plant  will,  in  any  material  or  substan- 
tial way,  advance  the  production  of 
power  using  atomic  heat.  Why?  Be- 
cause reactor  technology  is  known.  It 
has  been  proven.  Nothing  material 
would  be  added  to  the  known  technology 
of  reactors  except  £is  we  learn  more 
about  a  Ford  automobile  every  day  by 
driving  it.  We  learn  a  little  about  it. 
Perhaps  It  may  have  a  wobbly  back 
wheel.  We  learn  about  It  and  fix  It, 
But  nothing  has  been  advanced  about 
the  proposed  reactor  that  is  not  already 
proven,  and  certainly  nothing  has  been 
advanced  in  respect  to  the  generating 
facilities  that  are  supposed  to  be  added 
to  the  reactor. 

Therefore  the  operation  is  purely  one 
for  the  commercial  sale  of  power.  It 
would  violate  the  principles  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  I  believe  it  is  wrong  to 
approach  the  question  in  this  way.  I 
think  the  proposal  would  not  contribute 
anything  to  the  advancement  of  the 
atomic  art.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
create  inexcusably  expensive  electricity 
In  the  area  in  which  its  installation  is 
proposed.  Needed  electricity  could  be 
produced  by  other  means  at  a  lesser  cost. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
cost  per  kilowatt-hour  of  the  electricity 
proposed  to  be  generated  by  the  reactor. 
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A  short  while  ago  we  discussed  the  fact 
that   the   reactor   would   produce   low- 
pressure     steam.    The     Senator     from 
Rhode  Island  read  a  list  of  companies 
that  are  still  using  low-pressure  steam. 
Those  companies  are  still  using  the  tag 
end  of  the  old  machinery  which  in  most 
cases  they  have  had.    For  several  years 
all  new  installations  in  this  country  have 
been   built   otherwise.    Their   operators 
know  that  efficient  plants  are  operated 
on  high-pressure  steam,  steam  having 
pressure  in  the  neighborhood  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  per  square  inch.    The 
steam  generated  in  the  proposed  plant 
would   have  a  pressure   of   at   best   250 
pounds  a   square   inch,  which,  from   a 
pressure    standpoint,    would    make    the 
plant  as  antiquated  as  the  model  T  Ford. 
We  have  talked  about  the  co.st  of  the 
proposed  e.ectricity.    Depending  entirely 
upon  which  set  of  figures  is  used  and 
how  much  is  charged  for  the  plutonium 
which  is  produced,  those  who  cite  the 
figiu-es  can  go  as  far  as  they  want  in 
order  to  write  the  figure  down  so  that 
the  electricity  appears  not  to  cost  any- 
thing.    They  can  do  so  merely  by  charc;- 
ing  more  money  for  the  plutonium.    In 
other  words,  the  books  could  be  manipu- 
lated so  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
electricity  would  appear  to  be  low.    But 
the  fact  is  that  those  who  use  such  fig- 
ures in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  the  elec- 
tricity have  not  included  in  the  capital 
investment  many  items  that  must  go  into 
the   computation.    They   have   not   in- 
cluded the  cost  of  plutonium  lost.    Those 
who  compile  such  figures  have  not  in- 
cluded   the    cost    of    the    convertibility 
feature,    which    is    $25    million.    They 
have  not  included  the  cost  of  actually 
operating    a    plutonium    facility    that 
would  create  the  heat.     One  would  have 
to  include  the  cost  of  boilers  that  pro- 
duce heat  in  a  steamplant,  or  many  of 
the  features  in  a  waterpower  plant.    If 
all  realistic  costs  were  included,  the  cost 
per    kilowatt-hour    of    the    electricity 
sought  to  be  generated  by  the  proposed 
project  would  be  substantially  more  than 
the  high  costs  that  were  admitted  in  the 
testimony. 

Over  the  years  it  is  very  likely  that  if 
a  realistic  cost  accounting  yardstick 
were  applied  to  the  cost  of  electricity, 
one  would  find  that  if  he  built  a  steam- 
plant  in  the  Hanford  area  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  electricity  as  is  pro- 
posed, using  coal  in  the  area,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  waterpower,  in  the  long 
rim.  over  the  reasonable  anticipated  life 
of  the  plant,  it  would  be  paid  for  from 
the  savings  over  and  above  what  the 
proposed  program  would  cost,  as  com- 
puted under  an  unrealistic  accounting 
system. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  at  this  time  that 
the  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill  have 
the  unanimous  approval  of  all  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  so  far  as  I  know. 
There  is  no  contest  on  the  part  of  the 
members  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
provision  to  which  I  refer.  Some  of  us 
have  opposed  it  from  the  start. 

Three  years  ago  some  of  us  opposed  as 
vigorously  as  we  could  the  inclusion  of 
the  first  $25  million  for  the  convertibil- 
ity feature  in  the  proposed  reactor.  We 
said  before,  and  we  repeat  now,  that  the 


project  is  uneconomic,  unwise,  and  would 
put  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  into 
the  power-producing  business.  We  make 
that  statement  now;  we  made  it  before. 

We  have  considered  this  subject  care- 
fully. There  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Members.  But 
I  submit  that  the  question  is  how  we 
look  at  the  figures  and  calculate  the 
costs. 

Who  will  operate  the  proposed  proj- 
ect? We  have  heard  that  General  Elec- 
tric would  operate  it.  Would  General 
Electric  operate  the  project?  General 
Electric  will  not  operate  the  plant  on  the 
basis  outlined  by  its  proposers.  I  vv'ish 
to  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Electric  on  this  ."^ubject.  Then,  in 
order  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of 
merely  ta'ang  a  paragraph  out  of  con- 
text, I  shfiU  a-<^k  to  have  the  entire  letter 
printed  in  the  Record.  Th^  letter  is 
sisrnpd  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Johnson,  general 
manager  cf  General  Electric,  dated  Rich- 
land, Wa-h..  February  17,  1061.  Onn 
who  reads  Mr.  John.son's  letter  will  find 
that  he  wanders  all  around  Robin  Hood's 
barn,  but  I  think  he  is  clt-aily  saymg, 
'•We  do  not  want  any  part  of  the  pro- 
posed opeiatlon.  We  do  not  want  any 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  this  opera- 
tion. But  if  you.  Ut^  Commission,  make 
us  take  it.  we.  as  P:enr-ral  contractors  at 
Hanford,  will  have  to  take  it  But  we 
will  only  take  it  witlun  certain  limita- 
tions."    This  is  what  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

The  company  would  not  wish  to  under- 
take (or.  hfiVinR  undertaken,  would  not  wish 
to  continue  beyond  a  reasonable  transition 
period)  operation  of  electrical  facilities  In- 
volving a  commitn^ent  to  generate  at  ca- 
pacity or  ( nerey  levels  significantly  abo\e 
the  Hanford  electrical  load. 

So  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  .say  that 
I  am  quoting  out  of  context.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  letter  of 
Mr.  Johnson  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn  at  this 
point.  It  is  printed  at  pages  16  and  17 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  on  the  subject  "Power 
Conversion  Studies.  Hanford  New  Pro- 
duction Fleactor."  It  is  a  committee 
print. 

There  t)eing  no  obiection,  thp  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  print^^d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Eltctric  Co  . 
Richland,  Wash.,  February   17.   1961. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Hanford    Cperations   Office, 
Richland,    Wa.'^h. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Travis.  Manager). 

Gentlesien:  We  have  received  an  oral 
inquiry  from  the  Commission  a.sklng  whether 
the  General  Electric  Co.  would  agree  to  ex- 
tend its  operation  of  the  new  production 
reactor  to  include  operation  of  an  electric 
gcneratiig  plant  provided  the  power  produc- 
tion were  limited  to  the  approximate  re- 
quirement:; of  the  Hanford  operation. 

As  early  correspondence  discloses,  electric 
power  genjration  is  not  a  normal  business 
for  the  Ceneml  Electric  Co  .  nor  one  in 
which  it  would  engage  except  under  special 
circum.stances.  However,  It  Is  apparent  thit 
the  addition  of  electric  generating  capa- 
bility to  the  new  production  reactor  with  the 
capacity  of  such  generating  station  approxi- 
mately equal  to  tlie  estimated  requirements 
of  the  Hanford  plant,  plus  the  necessary  re- 
serve capibility  to  provide  interchange  en- 
ergy in  return   for   backup,  would   create  a 


special  situation  In  which  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  company  to  perform  the 
operating  function  as  part  of  its  general 
operating  responsibilities  at  the  Hanford 
plant.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and 
In  response  to  your  request,  the  company 
would  agree  to  the  Commission  including 
operation  of  the  generating  station  within 
the  scope  of  work,  of  the  operating  contract. 
This  statement  of  Intent  on  the  part  of 
the  company  l3  premised  on  the  following 
understanding  which  may  have  to  be  mnre 
precisely     defined     as     this     situation      is 

developed: 

1  The  commitment  presently  being  made 
1-,  not  in  the  nature  of  a  contractual  com- 
niitment,  but  Is  rather  a  good-faith  ex- 
pression of  intent  and  is  naturally  subject 
to  continuity  of  some  contractual  .arrange- 
ment between  the  Commission  and  the  coin- 
p.mv  that  is  mutually  satisfactory.  In  the 
event,  however,  that  a  satisfactory  contract 
arrangement  is  not  forthcoming,  the  com- 
pany would  fullv  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
niisslon  in  tran.«;ferring  Its  responsibilities 
to  any  succes.'=rir  conlr.^ctor. 

2  The  company  would  not  wish  to  unde-- 
tako  (or.  having  undertaken,  would  not  wi.sh 
to  continue  beyond  a  reasonable  transition 
period)  operation  of  electrical  facilities  in- 
volving a  commitment  to  generate  at  ca- 
pacity or  enercy  levels  slgnlflcantly  abo\e 
the  Hanford  electrical  load. 

3  The  compmy  would  not  propose  to  be 
involved  directly,  except  to  assist  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  with  any  regulatory 
agencies  concerned  with-FTower  generation 
or  distribution  and  would  expect  that  any 
such  arrangements,  hearings,  or  other  mat- 
ters would  be  handled  directly  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

4.  The  company  would  deliver  power  only 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  dis- 
position by  tliat  agency.  Contractual  ar- 
rangements with  the  Bonne-. ille  Power  Ad- 
ministration or  with  any  other  entity  for 
wheeling  of  power,  reserves,  power  inter- 
change, transmission  to  or  off  the  project, 
or  for  any  other  purposes  directly  related 
to  utilization  of  the  electric  power  would  be 
handled  by  the  Commission.  However,  the 
c'impany  wou'.d  participate  In  cooperative 
scheduling  at  the  operating  level. 

5.  The  company  would  be  willing  to  co- 
operate, under  AEC  sponsorship,  with  public 
ar.d  uT  private  utilities  in  providing  train- 
ing and  experience  to  selected  personnel  of 
such  utilities  in  operating  techniques  per- 
taining to  the  reactor  and  generating  sta- 
tion. Such  personnel  would  necessarily  be 
under  control  of  the  company  for  safety  rea- 
sons. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W   E.  Johnson, 
General  Manager. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
what  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
the  General  Electric  Co.  says,  "If  we 
have  to  operate  it,  we  would  want  only 
t-o  be  compelled  to  operate  it  for  just 
as  much  capacity  as  is  needed  by  the 
Hanford  plant,  and  no  more..  We  do 
not  want  to  have  to  undertake  and  op- 
erate this  plant  at  its  rated  capacity. 
We  do  not  want  any  part  of  it."  That  is 
my  interpretation  of  what  the  letter 
says.  I  believe  any  objective  reading  of 
the  letter  will  show  that  that  is  the 
situation. 

Several  of  us  on  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol  believe  that  this 
would  be  uneconomical  expenditure  of 
$95  million,  and  we  have  filed  separate 
views  in  connection  with  the  report  on 
the  bill.  Those  views  are  found  in  the 
report.  We  join  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  all  other   features  of  the  bill 
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with  the  exception  of  this  one  item.  I 
ask  unanimous  ci:)nsent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Re(  ord  at  this  point  the 
part  of  the  report  entitled  "Separate 
Statement,"  beginning  at  page  25  of  the 
committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 
.Skp.arate    Statemeni    on    Hanford    Reactor 

Power  Facilities,   H  R    7576.  Sections   101 

(a)   AND  110 

We  are  opposed  to  the  authorization  of 
project  62-a  6,  which  wotild  authorize  $95 
million  for  the  installation  of  power  generat- 
ing lacilitles  in  the  new  production  reactor 
at  Hanford.  Wash. 

We  believe  that  there  are  a  number  of 
compelling  reasons  why  thi.--  jiroject  should 
not   be  authorized.     Among   them  are: 

1  It  would  not  advance  nuclear  power 
technology. 

2.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  tpirit,  in- 
tent, and  specific  language  of  section  44  i,.f 
the  Atomic  Energy    \ct  of   1954. 

3.  It  would  violate  assurances  given  to 
Congress  in  1958  wlien  the  iicw  production 
reactor  was  authnriz^'d 

4.  It  would  not.  a.-  is  alleg.d  aid  na  lonal 
defense. 

5.  It  is  not  needed  to  meet  the  power  re- 
quirements of   the   Pacific   Northwest. 

6.  It  would  be  u.-ed  to  attract  industry 
from  other  regions 

7.  It  would  aho  be  used  to  justify  the 
construction  of  trans- mission  lines  leading  to 
a  gigantic  Federal  electric  power  grid 

8.  It  would  nut  pi-'Kiuce  jxjwer  economi- 
cally. 

9.  It  would  not  enhance  international 
prestige. 

10  It  would  constitute  a  precedent  for 
the  further  encroachment  of  Go\ernment  in 
private  business 

Evidence  in  support  of  these  points  is 
presented  herewith: 

1.  The  project  would  not  advance  nuclear 
power  teclinology.  Chairman  Seaborg  of  the 
.\toinic  Energy  Commission  said  in  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  that  :.he  project  "is  not  being 
justified  primarily"  on  the  basis  tliat  It 
would  advance  nt. clear  technology.  It 
would  only  have  "limited  benefits  to  nuclear 
j)ower    technology    •    •    •,"   he   said. 

Congress  consister.tly  h.is  agreed  that  the 
proper  role  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion 111  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
should  be  research  a  id  development  in  proc- 
esses that  might  ultimately  lead  to  economic 
and  efficient  nuclea  ■  power.  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  propose  1  $95  million  would  be 
far  more  efTective  i  i  advancing  the  art  of 
nuclear  power  If  applied  to  the  development 
of  new  techniques  a  id  processes  than  to  the 
addition  of  800.000  kilowatts  of  generating 
capacity  at  the  Hai  ford  reactor  which  will 
contribute  little  to  the  goal  of  competitive 
nuclear  power.  In  fact,  whatever  nuclear 
technology  is  obtainable  from  the  reactor 
will  be  obtained  waether  or  not  electrical 
generating  facilities  are  Installed  since,  at 
least  for  the  dual-pi  rpose  period,  the  reactor 
will  be  operated  in  tie  same  manner  whether 
or  not  electrical  facilities  are  added. 

2.  The  project  raises  important  questions 
of  law  and  policy  as  to  the  prof>er  role  of  the 
Ati^imic  Energy  Commission,  which  must  be 
resolved  by  the  Congress.  Section  44  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  cf  1954  states  that  "Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize the  Commission  to  engage  in  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  energy  for  commercial  use 
except  such  energy  as  may  be  produced  by 
the  Commission  Inc  dent  to  the  operation  of 
research  and  development  facilities  of  the 
Commission,  or  of  production  facilities  of 
the  Commission." 

In  disposing  of  a  block  of  power  of  some 
800.000  kilowatts,  erough  to  supply  the  needs 


of  a  city  of  over  1  million  people,  the  Com- 
mission can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  doing 
anything  else  but  selling  "energy  for  com- 
mercial use."  Furthermore,  the  proposed 
fKJwer  facilities  are  not  "incident  to  the  op- 
eration of  research  and  development  facili- 
ties," nor  can  they  be  considered  as  incident 
to  "the  operation  of  •  •  •  production  facili- 
ties." since  it  is  planned  to  operate  the  reac- 
tor for  25  years  only  for  power  purposes. 

The  proposed  bill  covers  the  authority  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  generate 
electrical  energy  in  the  following  way: 
"Sec.  110.  Disposition  of  Electric  Energy 
"(a)  Electric  energy  produced  during  the 
operating  life  of  the  electric  generating 
facilities  ronsiructed  under  .-section  101(a) 
shall  be  deliveied  by  the  Commission  at  the 
site  of  said  generating  facilities  to.  and  pur- 
suant to  agreement  with,  the  .Secretary  of 
the  Interior  who  shall  transmit  and  dispose 
of  such  energy  under  the  terms  prescribed 
by  .section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
19,54.  as  amended   ■ 

By  referring  to  •'  '  '  during  the  operating 
life  •  •  •••  the  bill  glo.sses  over  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  AEC  has  the  authority 
to  operate  facilities  primarily  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electrical  energy. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  July  16.  1954.  Senator 
HicKENi.ooPFR  Stated: 

"So  far  a.e  the  public  power  problem  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  even  touched  in  the  bill: 
in  the  bill  there  Is  no  provision  for  the 
development  by  the  Commission  of  public 
power.  The  only  place  in  the  bill  where  that 
subject  Is  touched  Is  In  the  section  that  pro- 
vides that  if.  in  connection  with  rcnsearch 
and  development,  the  Atomic  Energv  Com- 
mission produces  ."^ome  incidental  power — 
power  which  is  not  primary  in  its  opera- 
tions—and If  the  Commission  has  an  op- 
portunity to  sell  the  power,  it  may  sell  a  few 
kilowatts  which  otherwise  might  be  wasted. 
"The  question  of  the  direct  production  of 
competitive  power  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  not  raised  In  this  measure, 
and  it  Is  not  authorized.  If  the  Congress 
ever  wishes  to  authorize  it,  now  or  at  any 
time  in  the  future,  that  question  can  be 
taken  up  at  the  proper  time." 

The  "proper  time"  referred  to  by  Senator 
HicKENLooPER  for  the  consideration  of  this 
issue  by  the  Congress  is  the  present,  since 
the  proposed  facilities  are  primarily  for  the 
generation  of  electrical  energy  and  the  eco- 
nomic study  being  used  to  justify  tlie  proj- 
ect is  based  on  an  operating  pericKl  of  25 
years  for  the  production  of  electrical  energy 
only, 

It  is  not  being  argued  that  the  genera- 
tion of  sucli  energy  would  be  illeg.il  since 
this  bill  is  intended  to  provide  adequat*  au- 
thorization. We  do  contend,  however,  that 
the  Congress  must  squarely  face  up'  to  the 
issue  of  whether  the  AEC  Is  to  take  its  place 
alongside  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
TVA  as  a  major  producer  of  Government- 
generated  electrical  power.  This  is  a  cru- 
cial que.stion  of  national  policy  which  must 
be  debated  and  resolved  by  this  Congress. 
3.  The  power  marketing  arrangements  are 
contrary  to  assurances  given  to  Congress 
when  the  new  production  reactor  was  au- 
thorized in  1953.  In  1958  during  congres- 
sional debate  on  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  NPR,  sponsors  of  the  project  ur.equivo- 
cally  stated  that  if  electric  generaUng  fa- 
cilities were  added  to  the  reactor  at  some 
future  time  ttie  power  produced  wculd  not 
and  should  not  be  subject  to  a  preference 
clause.  Senator  Anderson,  then  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  said  in  the  Senate: 
"I  am  happy  to  note  for  the  record  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  thai;  matter 
comes  to  Congress,  and  I  am  still  a  Member 
of  It.  I  hope  we  put  such  restrictions  on  the 
power  that  it  will  not  become  public  power 
in  the  ordin.ary  sense  of  being  subject  to  a 
preference   clause  for  the  sale  of   power   to 


cooperatives  It  need  not  be  and  it  should 
not  be.  Howe\er.  in  the  meantime,  the 
Government  should  not  deprive  itself  of  the 
tremendous  economic  advantages  of  build- 
ing the  convertible  plant,  which  has  been 
recommended  by  everyone  who  has  studied 
the  subject"  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
104.  pt.  11,  p    13805.) 

Senator  Pastore.  also  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  assured  the  Senate  this 
power  would  not  go  into  the  grids  of  either 
tnib'.ic  or  priv.:tely  owned  utilities,  saying: 

■  Therefore  Mr  President,  if  we  Invest  the 
additional  $25  million,  will  power  which  will 
go  into  the  grid  of  either  private  or  public 
utilities  in  that  area  be  produced?  Of  course 
not.  Instead,  we  shall  produce  only  300 
megawatts  of  electric  power  which  is  needed 
very  badly  at  Hanford:  and  thus  we  shall  have 
met  our  responsibility,  because  power  from 
auxiliary  sources  will  still  be  needed  if  tlie 
reactors    break   down." 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  economic  study 
upor  which  the  requested  authorization  is 
being  proposed  is  based  uix>n  installing  ap- 
proximately 800.000  kilowatts  of  generating 
capacity  compared  to  a  current  requirement 
for  the  Hanford  site  of  approximately  300.000 
kilowatts  growing  to  an  estimated  require- 
ment of  approximately  400.000  kilowatts  in 
the   next   several   years 

Senator  Jackson,  another  Joint  Committee 
member,   was   equally   assuring: 

"That  is  exactly  the  point.  The  power 
would  be  used  at  the  Hanford  reservation. 
Tliere  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  sale 
of    power    to    a    private    or    public    utility." 

(CONGRESSIONAL      RECORD,      VOl.      104,      pt.      11, 

p    13805.) 

In  the  light  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
the  above  statements  are  a  record  of  broken 
assurances.  We  are  concerned  that  the  as- 
surances given  this  year  relative  to  this  legis- 
lation will  meet  with  the  same  fate.  Our 
concern  is  based  on  tlie  following  grounds: 

(ai  Section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  legally  requires  that 
initial  preference  for  the  energy  shall  be 
given  to  public  bodies.  Section  110(a)  of 
this  bill  clearly  states  that  energy  produced 
during  the  operating  life  of  these  electric 
generating  facilities  shall  be  disposed  of  un- 
der the  terms  prescribed  by  section  44  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
Section  44  provides  a  standard  preference 
clause  governing  the  disposition  of  electric 
energy  produced  by  the  AEC.  It  states  that 
"preference  and  priority  shall  be  given  to 
public  bodies  and  cooperatives  or  to  privately 
owned  utilities  providing  electric  utility 
services  to  high-cost  areas  not  being  served 
by  public  bodies  or  cooperatives." 

A  careful  analysis  of  section  44  clearly 
establishes  that  there  Is  no  legal  guarantee 
that  electric  energy  produced  at  the  Hanford 
plant  will  be  marketed  to  private  utilities 
Testimony  at  the  hearings  revealed  that 
there  were  no  "high-cost  areas  not  being 
served  by  public  bodies  or  cooperatives"  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Thus,  we  are  left 
with  the  normal  preference  clause  under 
section  44.  It  Is  true  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administrator  has  stated  that  the 
needs  of  preference  customers  could  be  met 
from  hydropower  in  the  Northwest,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  section  44  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  requires  that  preference  be  given 
to  public  and  cooperatively  owned  bodies 
There  is  thus  no  legal  assurance  that  private 
titilitles  will  benefit  from  the  introduction 
of  NPR  power.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  assurances  given  this 
year  on  the  marketing  of  the  Hanford  power 
are  any  more  reliable  than  the  assurances 
which  were  given  in  1958. 

(b)  Neither  section  44  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  nor  this  majority  report  gives  any 
clear  "instructions  as  to  the  requirement  for 
a  pullback  provision.  Aside  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Initial  preference  requirement, 
one  must   consider  a  second  aspect  of  the 
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preference  problem;  namely,  the  so-called 
pullback  provisions  iisually  found  In  power 
marketing  acts.  The  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
mlnUtrator,  Mr.  Luce,  testified  that  he 
would  sell  power  from  the  Hartford  project 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bonneville 
Project  Act  of  1937  unless  speclflcaUy  In- 
structed otherwise.  At  this  point,  three 
things  must  be  noted: 

1.  Section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  Is  silent  on  the  question  of  pull- 
back; 

2.  The  Bonneville  Project  Act  U6  U.S.C.A. 
832  d.)  requires  a  5-year  pullback  provision; 
and 

3.  Nowhere  in  the  committee  majority  re- 
port on  this  bill  does  the  committee  express 
its  Intent  that  energy  shall  be  sold  to  non- 
preferred  customers  on  a  10-year  contractual 
basis. 

Thus,  lacking  sj>eciflc  Instructions  under 
section  44  as  to  the  requirement  for  a  pull- 
back  provision,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministrator, by  his  own  testimony,  has  in- 
dicated that  he  will  turn  to  the  Bonneville 
Project  Act  for  guidance  and  the  E^jnneville 
Act  requires  a  5-year  pullback  provision.  He 
has  not  been  Instructed  to  do  otherwise  by 
the  committee  under  the  terms  of  this 
majority  report.  The  report  states  only  that 
"•  •  •  it  Is  the  committee's  understanding 
and  expectation  that  so  long  as  Bonneville 
can  foresee  that  the  needs  of  Its  preferred 
customers  could  be  met  from  hydropower.  It 
will  have  the  authority  to  market  the  Han- 
ford  power  to  nonpreferred  customers  under 
firm  contracts  of  approximately  a  10-year 
period." 

Thus,  there  Is  no  firm  assurance  that  pri- 
vate utilities  will  receive  the  benefits  of 
firm  10-year  contracts  for  electric  power 
from  the  NPR.  Moreover,  even  if  the  BPA 
Administrator  enters  Into  10-year  contracts 
with  nonpreferred  customers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  some  portion  of  the  project  power, 
this  would  represent  a  relatively  short  time 
In  the  overall  life  of  the  project.  There  are 
no  assurances  given  as  to  how  the  energy 
will  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  such  10- 
year  contracts. 

4  It  would  not,  as  Is  alleged,  aid  national 
defense.  The  majority  report  avers  that  the 
addition  of  electric  generating  facilities  to 
the  NPR  would  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  In  adjusting 
Its  operations  to  any  future  changes  In  the 
field  of  international  agreements  on  nuclear 
weapons.  The  report  states:  "It  would  be 
relatively  easy  to  convert  back  to  production 
of  weapons  plutonlum  in  the  event  the 
United  States  discovered  that  other  nations 
in  the  agreement  were  not  complying  with 
the  agreement." 

At  first  glance,  this  might  appear  to  be  a 
reasonable  and  logical  point  and  would 
apfjeal  to  some  Members  of  Congress  as  a 
Justification  for  authorizing  this  project. 
However,  closer  examination  of  the  facts  in- 
dicates that,  rather  than  aiding  in  national 
defense,  this  project  will  stand  as  a  major 
deterrent  to  an  effective  international  agree- 
ment on  nuclear  weapons. 

This  Nation  has  long  sought  an  effective 
International  disarmament  agreement  as  be- 
ing in  the  best  interests  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  This  must  continue  to  be  a  ma- 
jor goal  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  any  party  to 
such  an  international  agreement  whose  In- 
terests are  opposed  to  the  United  States 
rightly  would  Insist  that  all  U.S.  weapons 
Plutonium  facilities  be  shut  down  and/or 
dismantled.  Certainly  the  record  Is  clear 
concerning  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
the  NPR  facility  was  constructed.  This  Is 
a  point  which  the  majority  report  has  not 
recognized. 

Thus,  the  addition  of  electric  generating 
facilities  to  the  NPR  would  not  serve  the 
purposes  of  national  defense,  as  its  mere 
existence  could  preclude  a  workable  inter- 


national arras  agreement.  Any  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  that  it  be 
permitted  to  retain  this  reactor  in  operation 
to  generate  power  after  such  an  agreement 
has  been  cxjnsununated,  with  its  weapons 
production  capability  available  on  short 
notice,  would  not  go  unnoticed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  Our  prestige  as  a  peaceful- 
minded  nation  would  be  certain  to  suffer  to 
some  extent. 

There  is  another  point  which  luvalidatos 
this  claim  in  the  majority  report.  AEG 
Chairman  Seaborg  informed  the  Juiiit  Com- 
mittee that  during  the  power-only  pha^e 
the  mode  of  operation  of  the  converted  NPR 
could  rapidly  be  modified  tiward  the  pro- 
duction of  weapons  pluumium.  It  seems 
highly  doubtful  that  any  InteruaTiona! 
agreement  for  effective  amis  control  would 
permit  the  cftntinued  operation  of  such  a 
reactor.  As  a  pioponent  of  strict  controls, 
the  United  SUtes  would  hardly  want  to 
argue  in  fc.vor  of  such  a  significant  averme 
of  evasion  which  could  be  used  to  advantage 
by  the  USSR. 

Therefore  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the 
electrical  plant  is  constructed  and  then  we 
are  required  to  shut  the  plant  down  to  com- 
ply with  ar.  international  arms  control  agree- 
ment, we  would  lose  tlie  value  of  our  $95 
million  expenditures. 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  a\ithorlz.i- 
tion  of  the  addition  of  electric  generating 
facilities  U:>  the  NPR  cculd  constitute  an- 
other serious  roadblock  la  the  path  of  ef- 
fective international  arms  control  or 
disarmament  and  therefore,  would  ad- 
versely affect  our  national   defen.^e. 

In  addition,  the  bill  under  consideration 
places  befcre  the  Congress  the  issue  of  who 
shall  operate  the  facility  if  the  electrical 
generating  plant  is  added.  The  General 
Electric  Co  .  who  presently  operates  p'.uto- 
nlum  proc  action  reactors  for  the  AEC  at 
Hanford,  Wash..  In  a  letter  dated  February 
17,  1961.  t3  the  AEC,  stated  the  following: 
"The  company  would  not  wish  to  under- 
take (or,  having  undertaken,  would  not  wish 
to  ccntintie  beyond  a  reasonable  transition 
period)  operation  of  electrical  facilities  In- 
volving a  commitment  to  generate  at  capac- 
ity or  energy  levels  significantly  above  the 
Hanford  electrical  load." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  facilities 
will  generate  at  energy  levels  greatly  above 
the  HanfDrd  electrical  load.  Thus,  the 
General  Electric  Co.  will  not  operate  the 
reactor  and  the  Issue  of  obtaining  another 
operator  for  the  operation  of  the  plant  Is 
left  unresolved.  Accordingly,  the  selection 
of  a  new  operator  for  the  pcwerplant  may 
disrupt  the  production  of  phUonium  for 
national  defense. 

5.  This  project  Is  not  needed  to  meet  the 
power  requirements  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  1960  annual  report  of  the  BPA 
states:  "For  the  first  time  in  nearly  15  years, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  finds  itself 
In  a  period  of  surplus  power  instead  of 
power  scarcity." 

In  addition,  the  report  states  that  "these 
projects  (projects  resulting  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  Treaty)  together  with  those  exist- 
ing or  under  construction  assure  the  Pacific 
Northwest  of  power  to  meet  the  estimated 
normal  firm  power  requirements  of  the  re- 
gion through  1970." 

There  is  no  imminent  power  shortage  in  the 
region.  Utilities  in  the  Northwest  are  build- 
ing— or  seeking  authorization  to  build — hy- 
droelectric plants  which  will  meet  the  area's 
power  demands  for  at  least  10  years.  This 
program  of  building  to  meet  anticipated 
loads  will  certainly  continue  in  the  future. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  build  a  project  with  the  highly 
questionable  economics  of  the  NPR  since  Its 
power  would  merely  replace  or  offset  power 
from  other  sources. 

The  BPA  AdmlnlstratOi  argued  during  the 
hearings  that  NPR  power  would  be  needed  to 


meet  an  area  deficiency  in  1965-66  in  the 
event  streamflows  get  below  certain  critical 
levels  He  further  stated  that  NPR  poyrer 
would  permit  the  BPA  to  sell  400.000  kilo- 
watts direct  to  industrial  customers.  Neither 
of  these  arguments  has  merit.  In  the  event 
there  is  critically  low  water  in  1965-66  the 
only  utilities  which  might  face  a  deficiency 
in  power  are  private  electric  companies,  since 
their  customers  are  not  protected  either  by 
preference  clauses  or  contracts.  These  utili- 
ties are  building  new  projecU  which  will 
meet  this  anticipated  deficiency.  Further, 
there  will  in  19G5-GG.  be  surplus  power  in  the 
east  group  of  the  Northwest  Power  Pool, 
which  can  be  made  available  to  west  group 
utilities  if  it  is  needed. 

The  proposal  for  direct  sale  to  Industrial 
consumers  is  also  of  dubious  merit.  In  the 
first  place,  if  there  were  any  real  possibility 
of  a  power  shorUgc  the  BPA  Administrator 
should  reserve  power  for  present  utility  cus- 
tomers rather  than  seek  to  sell  powef  to  as 
yet  unknown  Industries.  There  are  no  pres- 
ent demands  for  industrial  power  of  the 
magnitude  described  by  the  BPA  Adminis- 
trator, 

Area  power  requirements  will  be  met  by 
new  power  projects  already  under  construc- 
tion or  In  the  planning  stage.  These  projects 
meet  the  te-Tt  of  economics  and  comprehen- 
sive development  of  our  river  resources. 
Tliere  is  no  need  for  addition  of  the  highly 
subsidized  NPR  with  its  dubious  economic 
Justifications. 

Certainly.  If  there  were  any  real  possibility 
of  a  power  shortage  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west in  this  period  then  BPA  should  never 
have  offered  for  sale  150,000  kilowatts  of 
firm  energy  in  long-term  contracts  to  in- 
dustry customers  last  year.  We  believe  the 
argument  that  the  power  from  the  NPR  may 
be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
area  is  not  well  founded  and  should  be  dis- 
carded as  without  merit. 

6.  It  would  be  used  to  attract  Industry 
from  other  regions.  On  March  9,  1961,  Charles 
P.  Luce,  the  BPA  Administrator,  writing  to 
.Senator  J.\ckson  in  support  of  adding  power 
facilities  at  the  Hanford  reactor,  said  ap- 
proval of  the  addition  of  these  power  facili- 
ties will  make  "possible  the  early  sale  of  an 
additional  400  megawatts  of  firm  Industrial 
power."  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  power  will  be  used  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry to  the  Bonneville  area. 

This  would  t>e  highly  subsidized  power. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  or  In  the  record 
of  testimony  In  hearings  regarding  it  to  as- 
sure against  the  eventuality  that  many  costs 
that  are  necessary  for  Its  production  would 
be  excluded  in  fixing  rates.  As  a  result,  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  who  will  be  contributing 
this  subsidy  would  be  helping  one  region, 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry at  the  expense  of  other  regions— in 
many  Instances  their  own  regions.  In  addi- 
tion, they  would  be  subsidizing  federally 
produced  nuclear  power  that  will  be  going 
into  a  system  which  already  enjoys  the  bene- 
fit of  large  quantities  of  Federal  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Representative  James  E.  Van  ZJvndt,  a  co- 
signer of  this  report,  pointed  out  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  16,  1961, 
that  the  Congress  had  recently  enacted  the 
depressed  areas  bill,  authorizing  almost  $400 
million  for  loans  and  grants  to  revitalize  the 
Nation's  depressed  areas.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  aproval  of  the  $95  million  addition 
of  electric  generating  facilities  to  NTR  "would 
further  aggravate  the  conditions  we  are  try- 
ing to  correct,"  and  would  be  contrary  to  the 
best  Interests  of  all  the  American  people. 
Representative  'Van  Zandt  further  pointed 
out  that  this  project  would  have  serious  ad- 
verse effects  on  other  natural  resource  indus- 
tries. The  addition  of  approximately  700,000 
kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  to  Hanford 
would  be  roughly  equal  to  2.319.000  tons  of 
coal  per  year,  if  the  same  quantity  of  elec- 
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triclty  were  generated  in  a  modern  fossil-fuel 
steam  plant.  The  impact  on  the  Nation's 
economy  can  be  Indicated  by  expressing  this 
quantity  of  coal  in  terms  of  man-days  of  em- 
ployment for  mim^rs  in  this  depressed  in- 
dustry, or  in  terms  of  railroad  coal  cars 
necessary  to  transport  this  vital  national  re- 
source An  averag  ?  of  12  12  tons  of  coal  can 
be  mined  per  man  per  day,  thus  meaning 
that  191,360  man- days  of  gainful  employ- 
ment could  result  from  generating  700.000 
kilowatts  of  electric  power,  using  a  modern 
coal-llred  steumpltnt.  At  the  present  time. 
The  Nation's  railroid  coal  cars  haul  un  aver- 
age of  61  17  tons  of  bituminous  coal  per  cai . 
This  means  that  it  would  require  37,911  coal 
cars  to  haul  this  fuel  from  mine  to  point 
of  utilization  Botn  these  lartors  would  have 
beneficial  effects  en  t!ie  national  economy. 
Therefore,  it  seeris  highly  illogical  to  spend 
$95  million  to  sul)sidize  electricity  to  lure 
potential  industry  ,iway  from  depressed  areas 
when  at  the  same  time  Congress  has  pro- 
vided hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
loans  and  grants  'o  stimulate  development 
of  industry  in  those  very  same  depressed 
areas.  It  seems  equally  illogical  to  spend 
this  amount  of  mo  ley  to  add  facilities  which 
would  further  postpone  the  use  of  cual-fired 
stations  to  firm  up  :nuch  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west's nonfirm  hydropower 

7,  The  project  would  be  ti.sed  to  justify 
the  construction  of  Federal  transmission 
lines,  leading  to  the  construction  oi  a  giant 
national  electric  j  ower  grid  There  is  an- 
other basic  inconsistency  in  the  arguments 
put  forth  by  proponents  of  thi.'-  project.  It  is 
claimed  that  electric  generating  capacity  is 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  NPR  in 
order  to  eliminate  a  projected  deficit  of 
prime  power  in  -.he  Pacific  Northwest  in 
the  1965-66  period  before  the  energy  from 
the  Canadian  trer.ty  is  available.  But,  on 
March  9.  1961,  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee (found  on  pp.  1  and  2  of  the  Joint 
Committee  print,  entitled  "Power  Conver- 
sion Studies,  Han  ord  New  Production  Re- 
actor") stating  that  the  value  of  these  fa- 
cilities—"will  be  ij;reatly  enhanced  by  the 
construction  of  ref.^ional  interties  which  will 
substantially  increase  the  marketability  of 
power  produced  by  tlie  Hauford  st^'amplant " 

On  the  following  day.  March  10.  Secre- 
tary Udall  ap}X)ir  t«d  a  special  task  force 
headed  by  the  BP.\  Administrator,  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  an  extra-high-voltage  inter- 
tie  between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
Pacific  Southwest  "o  make  {X)s.';ible  deliveries 
of  surplus  Columbia  River  energy  into 
southern  California  Finally,  on  March  28, 
SecreUiry  Udall  s-.ated  that  conversion  of 
the  Hanford  reactor  "would  make  some  type 
of  intertie  almost  essential   " 

The  BPA  Administrator.  Mr  Luce,  also 
expressed  the  opinion  tliat  the  construction 
of  regional  interl:es  will  substantially  In- 
crease the  market  for  power  from  the  Han- 
ford steamplant.  These  statements  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  BPA  Admin- 
istrator would  seem  to  greatly  refute  the  al- 
legation that  theie  is  an  impending  power 
shortage  in  the  Pa'ific  Northwest  and  should 
leave  little  doubt  in  any  of  our  minds  that 
power  from  this  project  will  be  used  to  help 
Justify  the  constr  iction  of  another  leg  of  a 
gigantic  Federal  power  grid  at  taxpayers' 
e.xpense. 

8.  The  project  Aould  not  produce  power 
economically.  Despite  numerous  studies 
prepared  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  for  this  committee,  it  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated  that  this  reactor  would  pro- 
duce economic  electric  power.  Actually,  the 
evidence  in  these  studies  indicates  that  this 
reactor  will  produce  power  that  will  be  high 
cost  and  tmeconomic  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, 

The  two  studies  made  by  the  FPC  really 
present  no  Information  to  indicate  that  Han- 
ford electric  power  would  l>e  comparable  in 


cost  to  power  available  from  other  alterna- 
tive sources.  The  reason  Is  that  the  studies 
were  based  on  an  Incomplete  premise, 
namely,  whether  it  would  be  economically 
feasible  to  add  power  to  an  already  author- 
ized and  constructed  reactor.  They  did  not 
analyze  the  cost  of  producing  power  when 
all  economic  factors  are  considered.  This  is 
comparable  to  figuring  the  costs  of  coal- 
fired- electric  power  without  the  bDiler. 

The  FPC  studies  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration any  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
reactor  itself  ($120  millioni  or  of  the  facil- 
ities already  authorized  for  making  it  con- 
vertible to  power  production  (another  $25 
million).  Obviously,  the  i^^o  million  invest- 
ment in  facilities  for  making  the  reactor 
capable  of  power  production  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  production  of  power.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  cost  of 
these  facilities  was  not  included  m  the  FPC 
study,  when  even  the  FPC  recommends  that 
the  costs  should  be  included  m  the  rates 
set  for  power  from  the  project. 

If  the  cost  of  these  facilities  had  been 
included  in  the  FPC's  economic  leasibility 
study  the  results  would  have  been  markedly 
different  For  example,  during  the  power- 
only  period,  which  represent,?  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  estimated  life  of  tlie  power- 
plant,  the  economics  are  claimed  to  be  about 
■breakeven  or  moderately  favorable.  "  Ob- 
viously, a  far  less  favorable,  if  no':  adverse, 
concu'ision  would  have  been  reached  if  the 
cost  of  these  fncilities  ($25  million,  or  about 
a  25-percenr  increase  in  costs  i  had  been  in- 
cluded. 

Ano'her  omission  in  the  FPC  studies  is 
failure  to  allocate  to  power  any  pfrt  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  reactor.  Thus,  cal- 
culated power  costs  shown  in  the^e  studies 
were  not  sufficient  to  .amortize  any  part  of 
the  reactor's  cost  or  to  pay  interest  on  the 
unamortized  portion  of  its  cost  During  the 
dual-purpose  period  (1964-72)  no  portion  of 
the  cost  of  maint^'nance,  operations  fuel,  and 
insura'.ice  for  the  reactor  were  charged  to 
power.  In  the  power-only  period  (1972-97) 
only  the  cost  of  fuel,  maintenanre.  operation, 
and"  insurance  for  tlie  reactor  '.v<-r.»  ch.irced 
to  power.  Neither  in  the  dual-purpose  pe- 
riod nor  thp  power-only  period,  have  any  part 
of  the  reactor's  capital  cost  been  charged  to 
power.  It  would  be  remarkable  indeed  if 
nuclear  power  could  be  produced  without  the 
reactor.  Yet  for  power  cost  purposes  it,  in 
effect,  does  not  exist. 

.^t  the  very  loa.st.  the  cost  of  tins  power 
should  refieci  the  75  percent  of  th€  reactor's 
life  during  which  it  would  be  us?d  exclu- 
sively for  the  production  of  power.  It  would 
also  seem  to  be  sound  economic  prudence 
to  refiect  in  the  costs  of  power  production 
during  the  dual-purpose  period  (1964-72) 
a  portion  of  the  costs  of  fuel,  insurance, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  reactor. 
If  not,  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  thii  Juggling 
with  figures  is  to  set  a  new  pattern  for  the 
operation  of  Federal  powerplants  -vhcre  po- 
litical expedience  dictates  power  costs? 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  1960  FPC 
report  found  that  the  addition  of  generating 
facilities  was  not  economically  feasible  on 
the  basis  of  2  5  or  4  percent  financing  and 
published  fuel  prices.  Only  by  using  an 
arbitrary  forecast  of  future  prcKiuction  costs 
of  nuclear  fuel,  which  forecast  inridentally 
has  not  been  made  available  to  launicipal, 
cooperative,  and  privately  owned  utility  com- 
panies which  are  considering  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  plants,  was  the  FI'C  able  to 
arrive  at  a  finding  of  feasibility. 

Tlie  use  of  this  undisclosed  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  uranium  fuel  is  unfa  r  to  m.u- 
nicipal,  cooperative,  and  privately  owned 
electric  companies  seeking  to  appraise  the 
feasibility  of  proposed  nuclear  pvverplants. 
These  groups  can  only  use  tlie  i>ublished 
price  of  uranium.  If  these  lu  n-Federal 
groups  could  assume  a  comparal:le  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  uranium,  tlie  economic 


feasibility  of  their  proposals  would  be  great- 
ly enhanced.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that,  un- 
der the  same  conditions  these  non -Federal 
groups  would  be  able  to  develop  nuclear 
powerplants  that  might  be  competitive  with 
conventionally  fueled  plants.  At  least,  they 
would  be  more  apt  to  contribute  to  the  aci- 
vancement  of  really  economical  means  of 
producing  nuclear  jx)wer,  than  would  the 
expenditure  of  $95  million  to  add  generat- 
mg   facilities   to   the   NPR. 

At  the  hearings  on  this  bill  an  AEC 
sp'-kesman  claimed  that  in  the  period  of 
dual-purpose  operation  (1964-72),  power 
from  tills  reactor  will  cost  about  3.7  nails 
per  kilowatt -hour.  The  1961  FPC  study  for 
AEC  indicates  that  for  the  power-only  period 
1072-97),  the  estimated  cost  of  power  would 
be  in  "tlie  order  of  5  mills  at  70-percent 
plant  factor  •  •  ••  (committee  print.  March 
i:'61.  p    53)  . 

From  the  evidence  available  it  appears 
that  Hanford's  steamplant.  e^en  on  the  basis 
of  tlie  cost  al!cx;ations  used  by  the  FPC. 
would  produce  power  at  a  cost  greater  than 
the  average  revenue  bein.g  received  ptr  kilo- 
watt-hour by  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration. 

In  1960  the  average  kilowatt-hour  of 
power  sold  by  BP.A  cost  1  61  mills  as  secured 
from  the  power  supplier.  In  addition,  BPA 
spent  an  average  of  1.01  mills  to  transmit 
that  p>ower  to  load  centers  or  to  its  large 
wholesale  customers.  Thus,  the  average  cos: 
to  BPA  per  kilowatt-hour  sold  totaled  2  62 
mills,  yet  the  average  revenue  it  received 
from  these  sales  was  2.32  mills.  Conse- 
quently. BPA  lost  money.  Its  annual  report 
showed  that  the  loss  totaled  $8,486,016  that 
ye;^.r.  If  BPA  buys  jxiwer  from  the  Hanford 
steamplant  that  costs  from  3  7  to  at  least 
5  mills,  and  to  which  it  must  add  its  trans- 
mission expenses,  its  deficit  is  bound  to  in- 
crease as  long  as  it  sells  this  jiower  under 
its  present  price  schedules 

The  contention  of  BPAs  Administrator 
that  in  the  dual-purpose  period  power  from 
the  reactor  will  co.^t  1.36  mills  seems  to  he 
wishful  thinking.  For  one  tiling,  tiie  claim 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  reactor  will 
have  a  plant  factor  of  85  {>ercent.  Yet  FPC 
has  stated  that  power  could  be  marketed 
only  31  percent  of  the  time.  (In  an  addi- 
tional evaluation,  FPC  stated  that  power 
may  be  marketed  between  45  and  70  percent 
of  the  time.) 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  at 
jiresent  supplies  AEC  the  power  needed  for 
the  operation  of  cxistir.g  Hanford  leactors. 
This  i>ower  costs  AEC  2^^  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  AEC  intends  to  continue  buying  its 
power  from  BPA  at  the  existing  rates  even 
when  the  Hanford  steamplant  is  producing 
higher  cost  p>owcr. 

9,  It  would  not  enhance  international 
prestige.  Another  benefit  which  proponenti 
of  this  project  attempt  to  claim  is  that  there 
will  be  some  international  prestige  value 
to  its  construction.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
as  inconsistent  as  most  of  the  other  argu- 
ments used  in  an  attempt  to  Justify  con- 
struction of  this  tinnccessary  project  The 
NPR  will  yield  only  low  pressure,  saturated 
steam,  better  suited  to  the  boiler  of  an  old- 
fashioned  locomotive  than  to  a  modern  tur- 
bine generator.  As  was  disclosed  in  the 
hearings,  this  represents  retrogressions 
rather  than  progress  as  far  as  power  pro- 
duction is  concerned —  either  nuclear  or 
conventional. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  in  this  age  of 
spectacular  space  explorations  how  one  can 
claim  that  international  prestige  will  accrue 
from  building  an  obsolete  type  of  nuclear 
powerijlant. 

The  majority  report  recalled  the  impact  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  announcement  of  the 
completion  of  a  100-megawatt  dual-purpose 
plant  at  the  1958  Geneva  Conference.  Three 
years  is  a  significant  period  of  time  to  have 
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elapsed  when  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
Tances  are  taking  place  aa  rapidly  as  they 
are  today.  The  attempt  to  ImiwesB  the  rest 
of  the  world  today  by  merely  saying  that  now 
thia  Nation  haa  a  project  which  Is  seven  or 
eight  times  larger  than  the  Soviet  Union's 
1958  plant,  would  seem  to  have  little  Impact. 
On  the  other  hand,  If  International  pres- 
tige Is  something  the  Joint  Committee  and 
the  Congress  Is  seeking,  we  malnttiln  that 
$95  million  could  be  spent  more  effectively 
In  many  other  more  productive  ways. 

10.  Approval  of  this  project  would  con- 
stitute a  precedent  for  further  encroachment 
of  Government  in  business.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee consistently  has  avoided  using  the 
Nation's  atomic  energy  program  as  a  means 
of  encroaching  on  our  traditional  business 
enterprise  system.  In  fact,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  speciflcally  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  "the 
development,  use,  and  control  of  atomic 
energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to  •  •  • 
strengthen  free  competition  In  private  en- 
terprise." Now,  hcwever,  the  majority  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Conunittee  proposes  to  use 
this  jwoject  as  an  opening  wedge  in  chang- 
ing this  policy. 

In  conclusion,  the  Congress  should  take 
special  note  of  the  fact  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  electric  generating  facilities  for  the 
NPR  will  mark  the  first  legislative  accept- 
ance of  Government-constructed  steam  elec- 
tric generating  plants  outside  the  TVA  area. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  Congress  has  been  scru- 
pulous to  assure  that  such  plants  were  not 
constructed  outside  the  rigidly  defined  TVA 
area.  We  submit  that  the  precedent  that 
would  be  established  here  Is  a  most  danger- 
ous one.  The  Congress  should  not  be  mis- 
led by  the  respectable  cloak  of  necessary 
Plutonium  production  into  permitting  this 
very  significant  governmental  encroachment 
In  private  enterprise. 

bourke  b.  hickinloofer. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
Craig  Hosmer. 
Wn.LiAM  H.  Bates. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to 
point  out  some  of  the  reasons  and  con- 
clusions which  make  us  feel  that  this 
would  be  an  unwise  expenditure  of 
money. 

First,  we  say  it  would  not  advance  nu- 
clear power  technology.  That  state- 
ment has  been  amply  su§tained  by  the 
absence  of  any  argxmient  on  the  part 
of  the  proponents  of  the  item  that  it 
would  advance  nuclear  technology. 

Second,  we  say,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit.  Intent,  and  specific  lan- 
guage of  section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  has 
for  one  of  its  major  purposes  the  stimu- 
lation of  private  enterprise,  private  ex- 
ploration, and  private  development  in 
this  field.  This  item  violates  that  pur- 
pose completely. 

Third,  it  would  violate  assurances 
given  to  Congress  in  1958  when  the  new 
production  reactor  was  authorized. 

I  call  attention  to  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  measure  on  the  floor,  as  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  minority,  found  at 
page  27  of  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying the  bill: 

Senator  Pastore,  also  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  assured  the  Senate  this 
power  would  not  go  into  the  grids  of  either 
publicly  or   privately  owned  utilities. 

That  Is  what  was  said  to  the  Senate 
In  1958  when  the  bill  was  under  consid- 


eration and  when  this  convertibility 
feature  was  being  discussed.  It  was  said 
that  this  power  would  not  go  into  the 
grids  of  public  or  private  utilities.  It 
would  be  for  the  use  only  of  Hanford. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said: 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  If  we  Invest  the 
additional  $25  million,  will  power  which  will 
go  into  the  grid  of  either  private  or  public 
utilities  In  that  area  be  produced?  Of  course 
not.  Instead,  we  Shall  produce  only  300 
megawatts  of  electric  power  which  Is  needed 
very  badly  at  Hanford:  and  thus  we  shall 
have  met  our  responsibility,  because  power 
from  auxiliary  sources  will  slill  be  needed 
if  the  reactors  break  down. 

That  was  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Riiode  Island,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill  and  who  advo- 
cates the  spending  of  an  additional  $95 
million.  The  electricity  which  will  be 
produced  will  go  into  the  commercial 
grids.  In  1958,  H'hen  the  convertibility 
feature  was  under  discussion,  his  own 
statement  was  that  it  will  not  go  into 
the  commercial  grids,  and  that  only 
enough  electricity  will  be  produced  for 
Hanford  itself. 

Fourth,  it  would  not,  as  is  alleged,  aid 
national  defense.  There  is  no  particular 
stimulus  to  national  defense  in  the  addi- 
tion of  these  electric  power  facilities — 
for  the  production  of  plutonium,  yes,  but 
not  power  facilities. 

Fifth,  the  power  is  not  needed.  There 
is  in  fact  no  practical  shortaee  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  can 
confuse  the  situation  by  talking  about 
dump  power  and  firm  power,  and  about 
everything  else.  However,  there  is  no 
practical  shortage  of  electricity  in  tlie 
Pacific  Northwest  at  this  time. 

Sixth,  it  would  be  used  to  attract  in- 
dustry from  other  regions. 

That  is  a  regional  argument,  which 
can  be  used  depending  upon  individual 
conditions.  A  concentration  of  publicly 
subsidized  power  will  attract  industry  to 
that  region  as  against  another  region. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  that. 

Our  eighth  point  is  that  it  would  not 
produce  power  economically.  I  submit 
that  the  evidence  all  the  way  down 
through  the  hearings  on  this  subject 
shows  that  testimony  is  utterly  fuzzy. 
The  witnesses  all  hedged  their  answers, 
saying  that  if  we  calculated  certain  costs 
and  included  those  in  the  production  of 
Plutonium,  we  would  bring  down  the  cost 
of  electricity. 

If  those  costs  were  charged  to  elec- 
trical production,  the  cost  of  the  elec- 
tricity would  be  increased. 

I  believe  it  was  on  May  17,  1961,  that 
Dr.  Greninger,  of  General  Electric,  the 
general  manager  at  Hanford,  in  his 
statement  to  the  Joint  Committee,  said: 

In  other  words,  the  addition  of  generating 
facilities  to  NPR  may  appear  "economically 
Justified"  on  some  sets  of  assumptions  and 
might  be  Judged  questionable  on  others. 

There  is  no  clear-cut  statistical,  engi- 
neering, or  electrical  calculation  to  jus- 
tify the  production  of  electricity  by  this 
project,  even  on  a  comparable  cost  with 
steam  or  falling  water.  It  soimds  at- 
tractive to  say  that  all  that  steam  is 
going  to  waste;  but  energy  has  been 
wasted  at  Hanford  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  building  of  reactors  there. 
From  the  time  the  first  battery  of  Plu- 


tonium reactors  was  built  at  Hanford. 
enough  heat  haa  been  going  into  the 
Columbia  River  to  raise  its  temperature 
about  2  degrees.  Yet  no  one  has  ever 
claimed  that  generating  capacity  could 
be  efficiently  hooked  up  to  that  heat  or  to 
that  steam  to  produce  electricity  as 
cheap  as  it  can  be  produced  by  falling 
water  or  coal. 

No,  this  proposal,  in  my  judgment, 
would  result  in  a  waste  of  money  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  not  resist- 
ing the  production  of  additional  electric- 
ity in  the  Northwest.  That  is  not  the 
point.  I  simply  say  that  if  electricity  is 
to  be  produced,  either  by  public  or  pri- 
vate money,  then  let  the  installations  be 
built  which  will  produce  it  at  the  lowest 
possible  modern  efficiency  costs.  Let  us 
not  waste  public  money  on  the  kind  of 
installation  proposed  to  be  built  with  the 
expenditure  of  $95  million. 

A  moment  ago,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said  that  the  Government 
has  already  expended  $25  million  on  the 
convertibility  feature,  and  that  that 
amount  would  be  lost  if  the  other  $95 
million  were  not  spent.  Of  course  it  will 
be  lost.  As  I  tried  to  discuss  it  with 
him  at  that  time,  the  simple  fact  that 
$25  million  has  been  wasted  does  not 
justify  throwing  $95  million  more  down 
the  waste  rathole  for  the  production 
of  an  electrical  producing  plant  which 
will  teach  us  nothing  about  the  atomic 
art,  which  will  teach  us  nothing  about 
the  generation  of  electricity  that  we  do 
not  already  know.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  this  plant.  There  is  nothing  pi- 
oneering about  the  proposed  electrical 
generating  plant.  There  Is  nothing 
about  its  Plutonium  production  nature 
that  Ls  novel.  It  is  all  known.  It  is 
standard  procedure.  To  waste  an  ad- 
ditional $95  million  on  an  inefficient 
plant  is.  I  believe,  unjustified,  especially 
in  these  days,  when  many  of  us  are  hop- 
ing that  the  Government  can  save 
money,  rather  than  spend  money  with 
the  profligacy  of  a  drunken  sailor,  sim- 
ply because  it  is  public  money,  and  be- 
cause some  arguments  may  sound  good, 
regardless  of  how  suspicious  they  may 
be. 

One  more  item,  Item  No.  10.  We  object 
to  the  proposed  construction  of  the  fa- 
cility because  it  would  constitute  a  prec- 
edent for  the  further  encroachment  of 
Government  in  private  business.  There 
is  a  great  temptation  always  to  put  the 
Government  into  private  business  or  in 
competition  with  private  business.  I 
again  state,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  based  on 
the  whole  concept  of  the  Commission 
and  its  purposes,  has  no  business  what- 
soever going  into  the  production  of  com- 
mercial power  for  sale.  That  is  exactly 
what  is  proposed  in  this  instance,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  because  more  than 
half  of  the  power  produced  will  be  sold 
commercially. 

I  do  not  hear  anyone  saying  that  be- 
cause the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  regu- 
lates experiments  with  aviation,  It  ought 
to  start  to  run  an  airline  in  competition 
with  private  airlines.  I  do  not  notice 
anyone  arguing  that  because  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  juris- 
diction of  and  supervision  over  railroads 
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and  other  transportation  systems  in  this 
country,  it  ought  to  go  iiito  the  business 
of  operating  transportation  systems.  I 
do  not  notice  anyone  arguing  that  any 
of  the  other  regulatory  or  experimental 
commissions,  simply  because  they  have 
jurisdiction  over  certain  phases  and  over 
the  public  interest  in  certain  phases  in 
those  projects,  ought  to  begin  the  opera- 
tion of  commercial  activities  in  those 
fields.  I  do  not  notice  anyone  suggest- 
ing that  because  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  supervision  over  the 
purity  of  the  meat  we  eat,  the  Adminis- 
tration ought  to  operate  a  hotdog  stand. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  it  is  proposed 
to  have  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
do  in  this  instance.  The  AEC  was  never 
conceived  or  created  to  be  a  commercial 
competitive  enterprise,  to  enter  into  the 
business  of  produciiig  electric  power  for 
sale  cormnercially. 

If  conunercial  power  is  needed  in  that 
region,  let  the  proper  facilities  for  it  be 
built.  If  the  need  for  it  is  proved,  let  it 
be  supported.  I  am  not  opposed  to  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  commercial 
power  needed  in  that  area,  but  it  should 
be  provided  in  the  proper  way.  What  is 
here  proposed  is  comparable  to  the  camel 
getting  its  nose  into  the  tent.  This  is 
the  first  step  toward  putting  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  into  a  business  that 
it  never  was  intended  it  should  be  in.  in 
the  first  place.  There  has  been  a  mis- 
conception of  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  an  engineer 
can  take  his  pencil  and  slide  rule,  and, 
depending  upon  the  factors  which  he 
applies,  or  depending  on  what  is  charged 
to  the  operation  of  plutonium  and  its 
production,  or  what  is  failed  to  be 
charged,  can  make  the  cost  of  the  elec- 
tricity almost  anything  he  wishes  it  to 
be,  from  nothing  to  a  completely  pro- 
hibited cost. 

I  submit  that  all  those  who  have  ex- 
amined the  proposal  and  who  claim  that 
electricity  can  be  produced  at  a  cost 
that  is  anywhere  nearly  competitive  have 
a  fuzzy  line  of  cost  calculation  to  which 
they  cannot  be  pinned  down.  They  all 
say,  as  did  General  Electric,  that  if  cer- 
tain factors  are  considered  in  one  way. 
the  cost  will  be  reduced;  if  they  are  con- 
sidered in  another  way,  the  cost  will  be 
increased.  The  net  result.  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  that  the  electricity  will  cost 
not  less  than  3.7  mills,  and  that  it  will 
be  sold  to  Bonneville  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  at  somewhere 
around  2V2  mills,  because  the  electricity 
can  be  produced  and  obtained  for  that 
price.  The  result  will  be  a  net  loss  to 
the  Government  in  this  operation  which 
will  teach  the  Government  and  the  pub- 
lic nothing  about  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity and  nothing  about  the  operation 
of  reactors  of  any  advanced  degree,  of 
approximately  1  to  1.2  mills  for  every 
kilowatt  delivered  Into  the  so-called 
grid  or  that  is  used  at  Hanford. 

Again,  I  get  back  to  what  I  said  a  while 
ago.  This  propKxsal  is  similar  to  the  old 
story  about  the  bananas.  The  fellow 
said  he  lost  money  on  every  banana  he 
sold,  but  he  made  a  profit  because  his 
volume  was  so  big.  I  think  that  argu- 
ment applies  here. 


So  it  is  said  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  lose  money  on  every  kilowatt 
it  produces,  but  an  800.000  kilowatt  vol- 
ume is  so  big  that  the  Government  will 
make  a  profit.  That  is  about  the  way 
the  argument  adds  up,  in  my  opinion. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senate  will 
vote  this  afternoon.  The  attendance 
of  Senators  on  the  fioor  during  this  de- 
bate has  not  been  large,  with  the  result 
that  not  very  many  Senators  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  records 
or  look  into  this  matter. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  do  know  that 
last  Thursday,  after  exhaustive  debate, 
the  other  body  soundly  defeated  this  pro- 
posal. It  was  soundly  defeated  there, 
and  these  provisions  were  taken  out  of 
this  bill.  The  argument  made  there  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
operation  would  be  inefficient  and  costly 
and  would  result  in  putting  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  into  the  commercial 
power  production  business.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  it  would  do. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  what 
a-tioii  the  Senate  will  take  today  on  this 
matter.  But  I  do  know  that  the  evi- 
dence clearly  shows  that  at  this  moment 
there  is  no  burning  need  for  additional 
power  in  that  area.  I  do  know  that  in 
my  own  mind,  after  adding  up  all  the 
evidence,  such  power  will  be  costly — 
much  more  costly  than  power  produced 
by  falling  water  or  even  power  produced 
by  steam;  and  let  us  remember  that  coal 
is  available  adjacent  to  this  area.  Fur- 
thoimore.  this  project,  if  put  into  oper- 
ation, would  not  teach  us  anythmg  new 
about  the  art  of  producing  electricity, 
bf^cau'^e  there  is  nothing  new  about  such 
generators:  and  this  plant  would  teach 
us  not  lung  that  we  do  not  already  know 
about  the  basic  principles  of  the  produc- 
tion of  plutonium. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  should  bear 
in  mind  that  one  of  the  prime  duties  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  to 
ad^  ance  the  art,  not  to  go  into  the  com- 
mercial power  production  business.  I 
do  kiiow  that  if  electricity  is  needed 
there,  it  can  be  provided,  and  will  be 
provided,  by  proper  bodies,  either  public 
or  private,  and  will  be  produced  at  low 
cost,  and  with  modern  and  efficient  pro- 
duction methods,  by  means  other  than 
th.is  one. 

The  argument  that  a  great  deal  of 
.steam  is  being  produced  there  and  is  be- 
ing wasted  does  not  in  any  way  justify 
the  hooking  up  of  machinery  that  would 
inefficiently  use  the  steam.  A  moment 
ago  I  tried  to  point  out  that  that  argu- 
ment is  just  the  same  as  saying  that  a 
tremendous  volume  of  water  is  fiowing 
down  the  Potomac  River,  and  that  we 
should  stop  to  realize  what  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  is  going  to  waste  in  that 
way.  and  that  we  should  build  dams 
every  15  or  20  feet  along  the  river, 
and  thus  make  use  of  the  water — 
without  giving  any  thought  to  the  fact 
that  if  that  were  done,  the  electricity 
which  would  be  produced  would  be  so 
prohibitively  expensive  and  the  main- 
tenance cost  would  be  so  great  that  it 
would  be  foolish  to  engage  in  such  proj- 
ects. And,  Mr.  President,  of  course  it 
would  be.  The  mere  fact  that  some 
such  situation  exists  does  not  mean  that 


one  can  wave  a  magic  wand  and  thus 
put  such  sources  to  efficient  use. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that  during  re- 
cent years  enough  heat  has  been  turned 
into  the  Columbia  River  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  raise  the  temperature  two  de- 
grees. But  no  one  has  ever  tried  to 
make  steam  in  that  way.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  would  not  be  efficient.  I  tliink 
the  same  applies  in  this  case. 

When  it  is  said  there  is  an  endorse- 
ment, I  point  out  that  there  is  an  en- 
dorsement that  imder  certain  condi- 
tions dual-purpose  reactors  might  be 
experimented  with.  But  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  this  reactor  has  been  built  as 
a  plutonium  reactor  to  produce  needed 
plutonium;  and  actually,  in  effect,  it  has 
not  really  been,  from  the  time  of  its 
origin  and  concept,  a  dual-purpose  re- 
actor. 

A  moment  ago  much  was  said  about 
Uie  fact  that  the  Russians  have  dual- 
purpose  reaclors.  But  let  me  point  out 
that  although  with  great  fanfare,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Russians  armounced  that 
they  were  going  to  produce  great  quanti- 
ties of  power  by  means  of  the  use  of 
atomic  heat,  we  find  that  in  the  last  few 
years  tliey  have  been  minimizing  that, 
and  have  been  going  down,  down,  and 
down,  and  have  not  been  expanding  that 
production;  and  it  will  also  be  noticed 
that  other  countries  have  not  been  ad- 
vancing along  this  line  as  rapidly  as 
was  predicted  a  few  years  ago.  Why? 
Because  today  not  one  atomic  plant  can 
produce  power  that  can  compete  eco- 
nomically with  the  power  produced  from 
falling  water  or  from  coal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  power  produced  at  certain 
plants  located,  let  us  say,  in  Antarctica 
or  in  Thulc,  Greenland,  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  Sahara  Desert.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  pos.sible  to  construct  an 
atomic  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara 
Desert  and  perhaps  produce  atomic 
power  there  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
bringing  heat  to  it  from  the  seaboard. 
But  that  reminds  me  of  what  Admiral 
Rickovcr  said,  one  day.  about  the  ef- 
ficiency of  atomic  plants  located  in  far 
away  places.    He  said: 

The  best  way  to  have  a  railroad  built  Is 
to  decide  to  build  an  atomic  plant  in  such 
a  remote  spot.  Then  it  Is  necessary  to  build 
a  railroad,  in  order  to  take  supplies  to  the 
atomic  plant;  and  that  is  the  way  to  get 
the  railroad  built. 

Mr.  President,  this  entire  pr(^K>sal  is. 
to  me.  unsustainable;  and  it  is  inde- 
fensible, first,  on  economic  groimds; 
and,  second,  it  is  indefensible  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  This  project 
would,  for  the  first  time,  definitely  put 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — a  reg- 
ulatory body  and  an  experimental 
body — into  the  commercial  btisiness  of 
the  production  of  electric  power.  I  say 
that  would  violate  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  and  would  l>e  the  wrong  direction 
for  us  to  take. 

Mr.  President,  that  about  concludes 
the  argiunents  I  have  to  make,  except  I 
wish  to  refer  Senators  to  the  debate  and 
the  record  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, last  week.  Senators  will  find  the 
termination  of  that  debate  in  the  Con- 
gressional  Record   for  last  Thursday, 
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July  13;  and  they  will  find  other  refer- 
ences and  data  supporting  the  objec- 
tions to  this  measure  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  27  of  this  year; 
and  they  will  find  other  references  to  it 
and  other  data  in  the  Record  of  June  14, 
1961,  and  other  references  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  June  28,  1961.  The  last  ones 
refer  to  the  statements  and  the  inser- 
tions made  by  Representative  James  Van 
Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Represent- 
ative William  Bates,  of  Massachusetts; 
and  also  in  those  Records  will  be  found 
the  statements  made  by  Representative 
Craig  Hosmer,  of  California.  They 
have  docvunented  this  matter  in  great 
detail,  and  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  rejection  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  proposal. 

In  clCLJing,  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  repeat  that  there  is  no  conclu- 
sive proof  that  this  project  would  be  at 
all  eflacient.  There  is  conclusive  proof 
that  it  puts  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  the  commercial  business. 
There  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  this 
power  is  needed,  which  is  another  ques- 
tion. And,  in  my  judgment,  there  is 
conclusive  proof  in  this  record  that  this 
represents  a  waste  of  public  money,  that 
it  is  unjustified,  and  that  it  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  bill,  in  accordance 
with  tho  motion  to  strike  which  is  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  opposition  to  the  language  of 
S.  2043  authorizing  $95  million  for 
generating  facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash. 

In  1958,  when  we  approved  authoriza- 
tion of  the  new  Hanford  production  re- 
actor, we  were  assured  that  this  reactor 
was  urgently  needed  to  bolster  our 
Plutonium  production  capacity  and  to 
replace  some  of  the  older  production  re- 
actors at  Hanford. 

We  were  told  that  this  reactor  pro- 
vided only  a  small  step  toward  meeting 
the  minimum  plutonium  requirements 
set  out  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senate  agreed  to  this 
authorization  3  years  ago  on  this  basis. 

As  it  stand  now,  the  new  Hanford 
reactor  will  be  completed  late  next  year, 
just  about  on  schedule,  and  after  a  brief 
checkout  period  the  production  of 
Plutonium  in  the  new  facility  can  be 
undertaken.  There  has  been  no  indi- 
cation as  to  whether  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  will  shut  down  any  of  the 
older  Hanford  reactors  which  this  new 
facility  is  to  replace  but  at  least  the 
Nation  will  have  a  reliable  new  plant  to 
meet  defense  needs  in  the  plutonium 
field. 

Now  the  proponents  of  the  Hanford 
steamplant  project  which  is  contained 
in  S.  2043  come  to  us  with  a  plan  which 
was  foreseen  by  some  Senators  in  1958 — 
a  plan  which  disturbs  me  deeply.  The 
proponents  of  the  project  to  convert 
this  new  Hanford  reactor  to  generation 
cf  electric  energy  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  very  basis  on  which  the  reactor 
was  authorized  in  this  Chamber  3  years 
ago. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  atomic  en- 
orgy  expert,  but  I  think  I  understand 
this  conversion  proposal  well  enough  to 
explain  what  it  means.  First  of  all,  the 
reactor  would  be  operated  as  a  standard 
Plutonium    production    reactor    for    2 


years,  or  until  late  in  1964.  Second,  by 
late  1964  the  addition  of  the  electric 
generating  facilities  would  be  completed 
at  Hanford,  and  the  AEC  would  under- 
take to  operate  the  facility  for  the  next 
8  years,  or  until  1972,  as  a  dual-purpose 
facility  which  would  produce  both  plu- 
tonium and  power.  During  this  8-year 
period,  however,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
Nation  would  get  plutonium  from  this 
reactor  at  a  lower  rate  of  production 
than  during  the  first  2  years.  Finally, 
on  or  after  1972  the  reactor  would  be 
further  modified  to  make  it  primarily  an 
electric  power  station  which  would  pro- 
duce plutonium  only  as  a  subsidiary  by- 
product. During  the  latter  period, 
which  would  run  the  remainder  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  reactor,  plutonium 
would  be  produced  at  an  even  lower 
rate. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  older  Han- 
ford reactors  have  about  2  more  years 
of  useful  life  left  in  them.  This  means 
that  they  would  be  useless  after  1963. 
the  year  after  the  nev/  Hanford  reactor 
begins  producing  plutonium.  Any  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  reduce  plutonium 
production  in  the  new  facility  after 
1963  or  1964  would  serve  only  to  reduce 
the  Nation's  overall  plutonium  produc- 
tion capacity. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  there 
are  other  reactors  producing  plutonium 
at  Hanford  and  Savannah  River  and 
that  these,  too,  may  be  approaching  the 
end  of  their  usefulness.  It  appears  to 
me,  as  it  should  appear  to  every  Sena- 
tor, that  it  is  important  to  maintain  at 
least  the  status  quo  on  our  plutonium 
production  capacity. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  when  we  are  asked  to  author- 
ize addition  of  generating  facilities  to 
this  Hanford  reactor  and  to  permit  plu- 
tonium production  to  be  reduced  in  the 
bargain,  we  are  being  asked  to  forget 
why  we  authorized  this  reactor  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  con- 
vincing arguments  for  striking  this  $95 
million  item  from  the  AEC  authoriza- 
tion bill.  This  item  would  not  advance 
nuclear  power  technology,  it  surely 
would  not  aid  national  defen.^e.  it  is  not 
needed  to  meet  the  power  requirements 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  would  constitute  a 
precedent  for  further  encroachment  by 
the  Federal  Government  into  private 
business.  According  to  my  information, 
privately  owned  utility  companies  in 
that  section  of  the  country  are  doing  at 
least  an  adequate  job  without  any  inter- 
ference from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  see  absolutely  no  sound  reason  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  build  and  operate 
tax-exempt  commercial  electric  plants 
to  compete  with  private  industry. 

In  my  judgment.  Members  of  the 
House  acted  wisely  in  striking  this  $95 
million  item  from  the  AEC  authoriza- 
tion. I  believe  the  Senate  should  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  BENNETT  previously  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  business  is  the 
atomic  energy  authorization  bill.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.    I  should  like  to  be  able 


to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
after  it  has  been  proi)erly  presented. 
However,  I  have  the  responsibility  to  at- 
tend hearings  of  one  of  my  other  com- 
mittees this  afternoon.  Therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  opposing  the  erection  of 
the  steamplant  in  connection  with  the 
Hanford  plutonium  reactor  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  during  this  afternoon's 
debate,  at  an  appropriate  place,  possibly 
following  a  similar  statement  which  I 
understand  will  be  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper  1 . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bennftt 
hanford  steamplant — a  public  power  boon- 
DOGGLE 

Mr  President,  the  general  provisions  of 
this  bi:i  have  been  very  ably  dlscusged  by 
the  distinguished  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island.  By  and  large,  I 
tl-.ink  this  Is  a  good  bill  which  has  resulted 
from  many  hours  of  diligent  work  by  the 
Committee.  There  Is,  however,  one  project 
Included  with  which  I  must  take  strong 
exception  This  proposal — project  62-a-6 — 
would  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $95  mil- 
lion to  add  800,000  kilowatts  of  electric 
generating  capacity  to  the  new  production 
reactor  being  constructed  at  Hanford,  Wash. 

expenditure  unjustified 
Attempts  to  Justify  this  expenditure  of 
1595  million  to  finance  the  addition  of  elec- 
tric power  generating  facilities  at  Hanford 
are  based  largely  on  three  points.  The  first 
is  that  addition  of  the  generating  facilities 
will  m.ike  use  of  heat,  created  in  the  plu- 
tonium production  process,  which  otherwise 
would  go  to  waste.  The  second  Is  that  power 
producing  facilities  of  the  magnitude  pro- 
pi  )scd  for  the  Hanford  plant  will  provide  the 
United  States  with  an  enormous  prestige 
Item — to  be  used  presumably  in  the  propa- 
gund.i  war  with  Soviet  Russia.  The  third  is 
that  approximately  800,000  kilowatts  of 
power  which  Hanford  would  provide  is  neces- 
s.Try  in  order  to  meet  a  power  shortage  which 
might  possibly  develop  In  the  Pacific  North- 
we.st  by  1965-66. 

COSTS    GREATER    THAN    BENEFITS 

Points  one  and  two  can  be  disposed  of 
with  little  consideration.  In  regard  to  point 
No.  1.  It  is  true  that  the  reactor  process 
at  the  proposed  new  production  reactor  does 
create  substantial  amounts  of  heat,  and 
without  the  addition  of  some  equipment  to 
utilize  this  heat,  it  Is  Indeed  dissipated  In 
the  Columbia  River.  What  the  proponents 
do  not  want  to  bring  up  in  this  discussion 
is  the  fact  that  costs  incurred  In  transform- 
ing this  heat  to  electric  energy  are  substan- 
tially greater  than  the  value  of  the  energy 
itself.  It  is  certainly  not  unusual  In  the 
development  of  this  Nation's  atomic  energy 
program  to  use  some  economic  intelligence 
and  forego  the  attempt  to  use  reactor  heat 
or  steam  when  it  does  not  meet  the  test  of 
economic  feasibility.  There  are  other  reac- 
tors at  Hanford,  Wash.,  Savannah  River. 
S.C..  National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  Arco, 
Idaho,  and  Shlpplngport  Station,  Pa.,  where 
prudence  dictated  that  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  lose  the  steam  rather  than  to  waste  pre- 
cious Federal  dollars  In  an  attempt  to  use  it, 

ECONOMIC    SLEIGHT    OF    HAND 

Only  by  the  most  dubious  accounting  and 
economic  reasoning  can  the  proposed  power- 
plant  at  Hanford  be  considered  economical. 
For  example,  the  $25  million  Congress  au- 
thorized 2  years  ago  to  make  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor  convertlble^that  Is  to  adapt 
It    to    possible    power    production    at    some 
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future  time — Is  not  considered  by  the  projx)- 
nents  of  this  bill  as  a  cost  of  the  power- 
plant.  Likewise,  none  of  the  cost  of  the 
reactor  Itself  Is  Included  In  calculating  the 
cost  of  the  power  to  be  produced.  This 
kind  of  economic  sleight  of  hand  would  be 
rovighly  comparable  to  charging  to  power 
only  the  costs  of  generators  and  turbines  at 
a  dam,  and  charging  ofT  the  entire  cost  of 
the  dam  Itself  to  some  other  purpose. 

MODEL-T    LACKS     rEESncE    IN    ATOMIC    AGE 

In  regard  to  point  No.  2.  the  co-called 
prestige  item.  It  Is  well  known  that  the 
Handford  powerplant  would  utilize  mechan- 
ical and  engineering  techniques  which  were 
obsolete  In  the  early  1030's.  Building  an 
800.000-kilowatt  powerplant  at  Hanford 
would  give  thl3  country  the  sr.me  kind  of 
prestige  as  It  would  pet  If  we  were  In  1961 
to  build  tl;e  biggest  model-T  f;^ctory  In  the 
world. 

If  Indeed  this  country  w;.s'\es  to  continue 
in  Its  efforts  to  Improve  iu>  image  before 
the  world.  It  seems  tu  me  that  It  would 
be  much  wi.ser — much  sounder  fiscal 
policy-  -to  spend  our  money  and  our  talents 
In  areas  where  accomplishment  would  In- 
deed be  measures  of  national  achievement. 
Far  from  enhancing  our  prestige,  the  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  $95  million  for  an  out- 
dated, antiquated,  luetTicient  800.000  kilowatt 
teakettle  would  make  us  the  technological 
luughlngstock  of  the  wor'.d. 

NO     REAL     POWER     SHORTAGE 

Because  It  Is  a  subject  of  such  technical 
and  engineering  complications,  the  question 
of  Northwest  power  supplies  and  anticipated 
deficiencies  requires  a  little  more  time  to 
consider  Essentially,  the  proponents  of 
the  Hanford  powerplant  claim  that  this 
project  is  the  only  available  powerplant 
which  can  be  built  in  time  to  meet  a  possi- 
ble power  shortage  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
during  the  winter  of  1965-66.  This  shortage 
cuuld  only  occur  If  there  Is  at  that  time  a 
corresponding  Fhortnge  of  water  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  system.  This,  I  might  add.  Is 
a  most  remote  possibility.  It  Is,  however, 
a  possibility  and  therefore  should  be  con- 
sidered because  utilities  must  provide  power 
to  meet  the  most  adverse  situations,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  such  adversity  might 
occur  but  once   In   a   hundred  years. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  roughly  9  3  million  kilowatts 
of  dependable  hydroelectric  generating  ca- 
pacity. About  half  of  this  Is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  other  half  by  non- 
Federal  utility  organl7.ations,  both  public  and 
private.  According  to  the  engineers  who 
forecast  power  needs,  the  amount  of  power 
presently  Installed,  coupled  with  amounts 
which  will  be  Installed  over  the  next  few 
years,  will  fully  satisfy  the  regional  power 
needs  up  to  the  year  1965.  In  the  winter 
of  1966.  If  the  streams  reach  critically  low 
levels,  there  may  be  a  power  deficiency  in 
the  region.  It  could  amount  to  somewhere 
between  100,000  and  200,000  kilowatts. 

Proponents  of  the  Hanford  powerplant 
argue  that  It  Is  to  meet  this  shortage  that 
Hanford  must  be  built — that  nothing  else 
can  do  that  Job.  This  argument  I  stib- 
mit  to  you  is  patently  false 

ANT    NEW     power    NEEDS    CAN    BE    ^MET 

There  is  In  the  western  part  of  the  North- 
west nearly  half  a  million  kilowatts  of 
steam-electric  generating  capacity  which  at 
this  moment  is  on  reserve  and  which  could 
be  used  In  1965  to  meet  any  deficiency  In 
hvdropower.  Furthermore,  by  1965.  there 
will  be  In  Idaho,  Montana  and  Utah  300,000 
to  500,000  kilowatts  of  surplus  power  which 
can  be  exported  to  the  western  area  of  the 
Columbia  Ba^in  to  meet  power  deficiencies. 

.\dmittcdly  these  sources  would  provide 
higher-cost  power,  but  nonetheless,  power 
win  be  available.  Perhaps  a  better  way  to 
solve  the  problem  of  1966-66  would  be  to 
permit  the  region's  utilities  to  proceed  with 


construction  erf  their  own  powerplants  to 
meet  their  own  deficiencies.  Most  of  \u 
arc  aware  of  the  effort  of  a  group  of  North- 
west utilities  to  build  the  High  Mountain 
Sheep  project  on  the  Bnake  River  which 
would  have  a  capacity  In  excess  of  a  million 
kilowatts.  Perhaps  this  Congress  would  be 
wiser  If  it  encovu-aged  development  of  this 
project  by  non-Federal  utilities  rather  than 
to  authorize  $95  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  build  the  Hanford  powerplant. 

OTHER    ALTERNATIVES    ABE    AVAILABLE 

If,  however.  Congress  is  determined  to 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  field  of 
power  production  and  the  development  of 
atomic  energy,  then  I  ,«uggeEt  we  can  spend 
it  far  wiser  than  by  erecting  an  antiqiiat^d 
steamplant  in  central  Washington.  If  we 
must  spend  $95  million  to  help  the  North- 
west meet  Its  power  needs,  then  we  should 
spend  It  to  accelerate  development  of  Fed- 
eral projects  now  being  built  in  that  region. 
For  Instance,  we  could  speed  tip  develop- 
ment of  John  Day  Dam,  and  thereby  add  15 
million  kilowatts  to  the  power  pool  by  1967, 
or  we  might  accelerate  development  of 
Lower  Monumental  Dam  on  the  Snake  River 
and  get  its  200,000  kilowatts  on  the  line  by 
1966.  There  are  certainly  other  alternatives 
which  could  be  done  more  economically  and 
expeditiously  than  that  contained  In  the 
Hanford  steamplant  proposal. 

Over  the  years  I  have  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  supported  most  of  the  projects 
.s-.ibmitted  to  Congress  for  development  of 
multiple-purpose  dams.  I  have  done  so  on 
the  basis  that  the  beneficial  development  of 
our  water  and  power  resources  is  a  proper 
area  for  Federal  assistance,  I  submit  to  you 
that  Hanford  Is  not.  Certainly,  the  U.S. 
Government  must  develop  and  build  p!u- 
tonlum-produclng  reactors  because  they  are 
needed  for  national  defense  But  the  U.S. 
Government  need  not  embark  on  a  program 
of  building  steam  electric  generating  stations 
simply  lo  be  building  Fteam  electric  gen- 
ercUnig  stiitions. 

IS'itES     ARE     CLE.\R 

T^',e  is.":  ;e  In  this  debate  is  very  clear 
When  the  camriuflage  of  prestige  and  power 
rrqu'remcnts  and  heat  conservation  is 
stripped  away,  the  Issue  is  simply,  "Will  the 
C->ngress  of  the  UrUted  States  authorize  the 
rxpenditure  of  $95  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  build  a  steam  electric  generating 
plant  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  or  will  the 
Congress  encourage  full  development  of  the 
Nntlons  water  power  and  leave  the  Job  of 
bui'idlng  steamplanls  up  to  the  utilities  in 
the  region?" 

OVER  800  COAL  MINERS  ABE  AFFECTED 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  aspect  of 
this  whole  picture  which  I  feel  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  discuss  at  this  time.  This  Is  the  effect 
of  the  Hanford  steam  plant  on  other  re- 
source development  in  the  United  States, 

We  are  particularly  concerned,  in  the  State 
of  Utah  and  other  Western  States,  about  the 
future  of  our  coal  Industry.  This  remains 
a  seriously  depressed  industry  in  Utah  and. 
consequently,  we  are  vitally  concerned  about 
any  proposal  which  would  adversely  Cifect 
the  future  of  tills  Important  natural  re- 
source. 

The  proposal  to  add  800,000  kilowatts  of 
generating  capacity  to  Hanford  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  2.649,000  tons  of  coal  per  year 
based  on  an  85-percent  load  factor.  Since 
It  takes  less  than  1  pound  of  ooal  to  gen- 
erate a  kiiowatt-hour  of  electricity  in  the 
most  modern  steamplants,  the  total  kilo- 
watt-hours from  the  Hanford  steamplant 
can  be  translated  Into  this  quantity  of  coal. 

The  figure  can  also  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  man-day  employment  for  coal  miners  In 
this  depressed  Industry.  An  average  of  12.12 
tons  of  coal  can  be  mined  per  man  per  day 
in  this  country.  This  would  mean  that 
approximately  217.740  man-days  of  gainful 
employment  could  result  from  the  genera- 


tion of  800,000  kllowatu  of  electric  power 
using  a  modern  fossil-fuel  steamplant. 
Therefore,  If  coal  were  used  to  produce  this 
same  amount  of  power.  It  would  provide  full- 
time  employment  to  over  900  coal  miners. 
It  is  recognized  that  there  Is  no  prop<5sal 
to  construct  an  alternative  steam  facility  of 
this  size  presently  being  considered.  But  we 
can  be  assured  if  the  future  power  needs  of 
the  area  require  such  an  additional  block 
of  power — and  it  might  be  jx)inted  out  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  re- 
ported in  its  1960  annual  report  that  there 
is  a  surplus  of  power  in  the  BPA  ai-ea — there 
are  other  resources  that  can  be  de\eloped 
to  meet  the  need.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
power  companies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  already  planning  for  the  time  when 
steam  generating  units  will  be  required  on 
their  own  systenas.  For  this  reason,  it 
might  be  said  tliat  adding  these  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  to  Hanford  would  further 
postpone  the  use  of  coal-fired  st.itlons  to 
firm  up  much  of  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
nonflrm  hydropov.cr. 

GIG.\NTIC   TVA    FOR   NOSTHWEST 

Mr.  President,  It  is  quite  evident  'hat  in 
requesting  authorization  of  the  Hanford 
project  the  Kennedy  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  create  a  gigantic  TVA  in  the 
Northwest  and  that  this  project  ib  but  a  first 
link  in  an  ambitious  plan  to  create  a  na- 
tionalized power  grid.  The  tipoff  that  such 
a  multi-bilUon-dollar  plan  would  be  pushed 
by  the  administration  was  contained  in  the 
President's  special  message  on  natural  re- 
sources which  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  23.  1961.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  section  of  the  President's 
.<;p?ech  dealing  with  electric  power  wherein 
he  stated: 

"Finally.  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  develop  plans  for  the  early 
interconnection  of  areas  served  by  that  De- 
partment's marketing  agencies  with  adequate 
fommon  carrier  transmission  lines:  to  plan 
for  further  national  pooling  of  electric  power. 
bct,h  public  and  private;  and  to  enlarge  such 
pooling  r.s  now  exists." 

During  the  hearings  on  the  AEC  atithori- 
7.ition  bill  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Uriail  4n  a  letter  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington,  urged  construction  of  the  Han- 
ford steamplant  and  In  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  his  letter  revealed  the  administra- 
tion's hope  to  make  this  project  a  valuable 
link  in  an  all-Federal  power  grid  system. 
He  said.  "Finally,  it*  value  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  construction  of  regional  In- 
tertles  which  will  substantially  Increase  the 
marketability  of  power  produced  by  the  Han- 
ford steamplant. 

The  Washington  Post  of  July  12.  1961. 
under  a  caption  entitled  "Kennedy  Asks 
Greater  TVA's"  quotes  the  President  as  say- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  see  TVA  "go  forward, 
r.ot  rest  on  Its  latirels."  The  President 
called  for  "further  development  of  the  TVA  " 
and  new  efforts  to  produce  cheaper  power 
from  atomic  energy.  Although  tlie  Presi- 
dent didn't  refer  by  nanae  to  the  Hanford 
reactor,  I  submit  that  the  meaning  is  crystal 
clear  and  that  the  administration  fully  in- 
tends to  launch  the  Hanford  steamplant  as 
the  pilot  project  in  a  western  TVA  to  stran- 
gle all  private  power  producers. 

MORE     AT     STAKE    THAN     S95     MILLION 

Therefore,  we  are  voting  today  not  only 
on  the  issue  of  authorizing  one  $95  million 
steamplant,  we  are  deciding  whether  or  not 
Congress  should  endorse  this  major  step  in 
establishing  a  gigantic  federally  subsidized 
syctem  of  power  generating  plants  and  trans- 
mission lines  for  the  Northwestern  United 
States,  and  eventually  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, I  hope  nay  colleagues  can  see  through 
the  camouflage  which  the  advocates  of  this 
project  have  created  in  the  hope  of  disguis- 
ing Its  true  purpose. 
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WASTEFUL    EXPENDITCRI 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  must  conclude 
thf.t  It  Is  not  recessary  to  authorize  the 
construction  o^  the  Hanford  electric  gen- 
erating station.  It  would  be  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  $95  million  of  badly  needed 
Federal  funds  at  a  time  when  the  National 
Treasury  is  going  to  be  strained  to  the  ut- 
most to  meet  the  challenges  of  this  present 
age.  Therefore,  I  sincerely  urge  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  to  vote  against 
project  62-a-6  In  the  AEC  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  strike 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

P^rst,  I  should  like  to  make  one  brief 
observation  in  connection  with  the  point 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Why  should  we  convert  the  reactor  at 
Hanford  to  produce  power  when  we  did 
not  do  so  with  the  earlier  Hanford  re- 
actors? The  answer  to  that  question  is, 
as  my  colleague  knows,  that  the  state  of 
the  art  had  not  advanced  to  the  point 
where,  in  the  beginning,  we  were  able  to 
achieve  that  particular  objective.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  and  I  repeat  it  be- 
cause the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  brought  it  out  earlier 
in  the  day,  that  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr. 
Lewis  Strauss,  testified  in  connection 
with  this  project  back  in  1958 — to  be 
exact,  on  June  24 — at  a  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  as 
follows: 

Senator  Bricker.  Whether  it  should  be  a 
convertible  type  or  whether  it  should  be  lelt 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Without  knowing  anything 
about  the  Johnson  testimony. 

And  that  refers  to  Mr.  Johnson,  man- 
ager of  the  General  Electric  facility  at 
Hanford: 

I  would  say  this:  that  had  it  been  possible 
at  the  time  that  the  Hanford  reactors  were 
built  and  the  Savannah  River  reactors  were 
built  to  maJte  them  convertible  at  will,  it 
would  have  been.  I  think,  the  smart  thing  to 
do.  As  far  as  I  know  there  was  not  any  such 
possibility  available  to  the  Manhattan  D.'s- 
trict  originally  or  to  the  Commission  in  the 
days  when  it  decided  on  the  Savannah  River 
plant. 

The  words  I  have  just  quoted  are 
from  the  Republican  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr.  Lewis 
Strauss.  He  certainly  laid  to  rest  the 
whole  contention  that  this  is  a  foolish 
thing  to  undertake  by  saying  that,  if 
he  had  had  his  way,  all  the  reactors 
would  have  been  convertible.  I  think 
the  statement  speaks  for  itself. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  we 
are  now  building  at  Hanford  a  plutonium 
production  reactor  which  will  manu- 
facture fissionable  material  urgently 
needed  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 
This  reactor,  the  new  production  reactor, 
will  be  completed  late  next  year. 

Like  any  other  plutonium  production 
reactor,  the  new  production  reactor  will 
generate  enormous  amounts  of  energy — 
in  the  form  of  heat.  Two  things  can  be 
done  with  this  heat.  It  can  be  wasted — 
thrown  away.  It  can  be  squandered 
into  the  atmosphere  or  dissipated  into 
the  Columbia  River.  Or  else  this  heat 
can  be  used — for  constructive  piurposes. 
It  can  be  transformed  into  steam,  and 
thence  into  electricity  for  hghting  homes 
and  running  factories. 


The  addition  of  electric  generating 
facilities  to  the  new  plutonium  produc- 
tion reactor  would  permit  its  heat  .so  to 
be  used  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  reac- 
tor, with  these  generating  facilities, 
could  produce  some  three-quarters  of  a 
million  kilowatts  of  useful  electricity. 
The  plant  would  thereby  pay  a  double 
dividend.  It  would  produce  plutonium 
needed  by  our  Armed  Forces,  .^t  the 
same  time  it  would  produce  useful  power 
needed  for  the  growing  demands  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  reactor  would 
become  both  a  plowshare  and  a  sword. 
The  decision  to  make  this  a  dual- 
pui-pose  plant,  capable  of  producing 
electricity  as  well  as  plutonium,  was  not 
made  on  the  -spur  of  the  moment.  It 
was  preceded  by  years  of  study  by  the 
most  competent  technical  and  economic 
experts  in  our  Nation.  The  desirab:lity 
of  this  step  has  been  examined  and  re- 
examined. 

Every  competent  and  objective  au- 
thority who  has  studied  this  matter  be- 
heves  that  it  makes  economic,  technical, 
and  political  sense  to  add  electric  gener- 
ating facilities  to  the  new  production 
reactor. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  says 
this  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  says  this 
is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  Dr.  Glenn  Scaborg.  a 
Nobel  Prize-winnins  physicist. 

The  company  that  originated  this 
project,  and  the  company  which  has 
pursued  it  with  energy,  is  General  Elec- 
tric. Dr.  Cordiner  made  a  statement  as 
to  its  feasibility  back  in  1953.  I  think 
General  Electric  Co.  has  some  com- 
petency. 

The  General  Electric  Co..  the  AEC 
operating  contractor  at  Hanford,  says 
this  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  says 
this  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Admuiistration 
says  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

independent  con.=^ulting  engineers  say 
this  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

And  who  opposes  this  step,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Two  groups  only — the  private 
power  lobby  is  fighting  it.  and  the  coal 
mining  interests  are  fighting  it. 

The  private  utility  lobby  is  raising  the 
false  and  nonexistent  issue  of  private 
versus  public  power.  The  real  issue  is 
this:  Will  the  American  people  save 
money  by  producing  low-co.st  electricity 
with  the  heat  generated  by  this  reactor? 
Or  will  they  waste  money  by  throwing 
the  heat  away?  The  coal  mining  lobby 
appears  to  be  making  a  general  argu- 
ment against  all  development  of  atomic 
power  upon  the  grounds  it  may  interfere 
with  coal  production — a  proposition 
most  of  us  are  unlikely  to  accept. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  deal  in  facts. 
And  the  facts  are  these. 

Fact  No.  1:  Making  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor  a  dual-purpose  reactor 
makes  economic  sense. 

Beyond  question,  the  addition  of  gen- 
erating facilities  at  new  production 
reactor  is  economically  sound.  Three 
Federal  agencies — Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Federal  Power  Comjnission,  and 
Bonneville  Power  Administration — have 
independently  reached  this  conclusion. 


So  also  has  R.  W.  Beck  &  Associates,  a 

nationally  known  firm  of  consulting 
engineers  employed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  to  study  feasi- 
bility of  the  project. 

During  the  dual  purpose  period,  esti- 
mated to  be  the  first  8  years  of  power 
plant  operations,  the  cost  of  Hanford 
atomic  power  will  be  $8.70  per  kilowatt 
year  at  the  generators.  This  cost  figure 
is  ba-'jcd  on  amortizing  the  full  cost  of 
the  capital  investment  in  power  facili- 
ties, plus  interest  thereon  at  4  percent 
per  year,  and  an  allov;ancc  for  insurance 
of  more  than  $200,000  per  year.  This 
co.st  of  $8.70  per  kilowatt  year  is  cheaper 
than  any  alternative  hydro  site  left  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Fcr  example, 
John  Day  power  will  cost  $15.19  per 
kilowatt  year,  and  Lower  Monumental 
power  will  cost  $21  per  kilowatt  year. 
If  we  compare  the  cost  of  Hanford  power 
with  John  Day  and  Lower  Monumental 
on  a  kilowatt-hour  basis,  Hanford  will 
cost  1.35  mills,  John  Day  1.56  mills,  and 
Lower  Monumental  1.99  mills. 

We  ao  not  know,  of  course,  that  new 
production  reactor  will  operate  as  a 
dual  purpo.se  facility  for  only  8  years. 
Barring  a  nuclear  disarmament  agree- 
ment, it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  AEC 
will  completely  shut  down  all  of  its  plu- 
tonium production  facilities  by  1972.  If 
there  is  merely  a  curtailment  of  plu- 
tonium production,  the  new  production 
reactor  would  probably  be  the  last  plant 
to  be  closed. 

When  and  if  AEC  does  go  completely 
out  of  plutonium  production,  the  new 
production  reactor  will  produce  elec- 
tricity at  a  cost  competitive  with  the  best 
conventional  steamplants  that  can  be 
built  today  in  the  Northwest.  The  exact 
cost  during  the  single-purpose  period  is 
classified.  Load  and  resource  predic- 
tions of  the  utility  industry,  both  public 
and  private,  are  that  by  the  end  of  the 
period  of  dual-purpose  new  production 
reactor  operations,  the  economic  hydro 
sites  all  will  have  been  developed,  and 
the  area  will  be  moving  into  steam  gen- 
eration. So  that  in  terms  of  the  lowest 
cost  available  alternatives,  throughout 
its  entire  economic  life,  the  Hanford 
electrical  generation  will  be  cheaper 
than,  or  as  cheap  as,  other  generation. 

Fact  No.  2:  The  Pacific  Northwest 
needs  this  power.  Load  forecasts  of  both 
the  public  and  private  agencies  confirm 
the  need.  Unless  generating  facilities 
arc  added  to  Hanford,  the  Pacific  North- 
west does  not  have  the  firm  capability  to 
meet  its  power  needs  if  1965-66  should 
be  a  critical  water  year.  If  for  any  rea- 
son Canada  would  delay  ratification  of 
the  treaty  for  joint  development  of  the 
Columbia  River,  the  power  shortage  pe- 
riod would  be  extended  until  new  genera- 
tion, not  presently  authorized,  was  de- 
veloped. I  have  heard  it  said  there  is  a 
surplus  of  power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  facts  are  that  this  surplus  consists 
of  secondary  or  dump  energy,  and  not 
long-term  firm  power.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  is  in  the  paradoxical  position 
of  having  a  surplus  of  secondary  energy, 
or  dump  energy,  but  a  shortage  of  long- 
term  firm  power.  The  reactor  would 
produce  long-term  firm  power,  and  help 
solve  that  shortage. 
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Fact  No.  3:  This  project  makes  sense 
on  technical  grounds. 

Today's  conventional  powerplants — 
those  fired  by  coal  or  oil — use  high -tem- 
perature, high  quality  steam.  But  the 
large  atomic  powerplants  we  have  built 
so  far — Shippingport,  Dresden,  and  the 
Yankee  plant — produce  relatively  low- 
temperature,  saturated  steam.  So  would 
the  new  production  reactor.  We  do  not 
now  know  nearly  all  we  ought  to  know 
about  the  problems  of  designing  and  op- 
erating nuclear  powerplants  working  on 
low-pressure,  low-temperature  steam. 
The  NPR,  converted  into  a  dual-purpose 
reactor,  would  help  us  ama.ss  this  needed 
knowledge. 

Yesterday,  Chairman  Seaborg  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  wrote  to 
Senator  Anderson  and  me  as  follows: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  my 
views  on  the  technological  beneflt.s  that 
would  accrue  from  the  addition  of  electric 
energy  generating  facilities  to  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor,  now  under  constrviclion  at 
Hanford.  Wash. 

In  keeping  w.  h  the  original  authoriza- 
tion, the  new  production  reactor  is  well  de- 
signed and  well  planned  to  permit,  through 
the  addition  of  the  power  equipment,  the 
generation  of  the  planned  700,000  kilowatts 
of  electricity,  without  impairment  of  its 
capabilities  for  the  i)roducfion  of  woapfuis- 
grade  plutonium. 

This  powerplanl  Wi)uld  provide  \;:luable 
operating  experience  in  generating  large 
quantities  of  power  from  a  single  nuclear 
heat  source,  and  integrating  this  operation 
Into  a  large  power  system.  It  Is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  the  economics  of 
nuclear  pxjwer  will  become  more  favorable  as 
we  proceed  to  units  of  higher  capability.  By 
firsthand  demonstration  of  the  generation 
of  some  700,000  kilowatts  from  a  single 
reactor,  by  far  the  highest  in  the  world,  we 
will  be  able  to  provide  a  more  assured  ba.'iis 
for  industry  to  extend  its  nuclear  power 
technology  into  larger  and  more  economical 
sizes. 

The  consistent  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  to  encourage  American 
industry  to  maintain  world  leadership 
in  the  field  of  atomic  power.  To  this 
end.  the  Congress  has  authorized  in  the 
last  15  years  almost  one  billion  dollars — 
I  repeat,  almost  one  billion  dollars — 
the  exact  figure  is  S890  million — to  as- 
sist the  electrical  industry  in  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power.  Little  or  none  of 
this  sum  is  reimbursable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. So  far  as  I  know,  the  coal  pro- 
ducers saw  no  danger  in  this  program — 
so  long  as  private  utilities  were  the  main 
beneficiaries.  Can  we  then  take  seri- 
ously argumen:.^  against  the  expendi- 
ture of  $95  million  to  convert  waste 
steam  into  at<,mic  power,  when  every 
cent  would  be  lepaid  the  Treasury? 

Let  there  be  no  question — the  Federal 
Government  will  recover  the  $95  million 
to  be  invested  in  new  production  reactor 
I>ower-generating  facilities.  Taken  to- 
.uether,  the  legislative  history  of  this  bill 
and  the  wording  of  its  section  110  as- 
sure that  this  $95  million  investment 
must  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

First  of  all,  sexition  110  provides  that 
the  costs  allocated  to  power  "shall  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  from  revenue 
derived  by  the  Secretary  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  electric  energy  marketed 
through  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration."     Therefore,    all    costs    alio-  • 


cated  to  E>ower  will  be  returned  to  the 
Government. 
Section  110  also  provides  that: 

Allocation  of  costs  to  the  production  of 
such  electric  energy  shall  be  made  Jointly 
by  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Interioj-. 

During  extensive  hearings  on  this  bill 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  stated 
clearly  that  the  $95  million  capital  in- 
vestment, plus  interest,  insurance  and 
the  cost  of  operating  the  powerplant. 
will  be  allocated  to  the  cost  of  power. 
There  were  extensive  discussions  during 
these  hearings  concerning  the  rate  of 
return,  but  Dr.  Seaborg  assured  that  the 
cost  allocations  would  be  determined  "so 
that  the  $95  million  is  all  recovered  over 
the  operating  life  of  the  reactor  and 
powerplant  for  power  production." 
Furthermore.  Mr.  Charles  Luce,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin-  . 
istration  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  second  party  to  the  cost  allo- 
cation determination  as  provided  in  this 
bill,  stated  at  the  same  hearings  that: 

There  would  be  a  respon.sibility  on  the 
p;irt  of  Bonne\iIle  to  pay  it  iti  e  $95  mil- 
lion) back  whether  in  a  particu  ar  year  we 
sold  cn-jugh  power  from  this  ins:allation  to 
do  so  or  not. 

Therefore:  First,  the  $95  million  will 
be  allocated  to  power:  and  s?cond.  all 
costs  allocated  to  power  will  bt  returned 
to  the  Treasury. 


In  addition  to  complete  recovery  of  all 
of  its  costs,  this  project  has  the  great 
potential  of  recovermg  prior  Govern- 
ment investments  which  would  be  lost 
should  power  generation  at  the  Hanford 
NPR  not  be  undertaken.  The  NPR, 
authorized  by  the  Congress  under  Public 
Law  59-590.  includes  an  investment  of 
$25  million  to  make  later  conversion  for 
power  recovery  po.ssible.  If  conversion 
is  not  undertaken,  all  of  this  $25  million 
will  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
conveision  project  is  authorized,  there 
exists  a  great  probability  of  recovery  by 
Ihp  Government  of  the  $25  million  In 
a  letter  to  me  of  March  9,  1961.  Mr. 
Charles  Luce.  Administrator  oi  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  stated: 

buch  co.sts  (the  costs  of  ?o;ivertibiUty ) 
are  properly  recoverable  from  i)OAer  revenues 
to  the  extent  that  revenues  are  available. 

The  economics  of  the  project  indicate 
tliat  the  revenues  will  be  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  the  expendi- 
tures on  the  part  of  the  A*ximic  Energy 
Commission  over  a  period  of  years  both 
to  public  and  private  utilities  in  the  way 
of  subsidies,  together  with  the  overall 
amount  expended  in  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  benefit  of  the  utility  in- 
dustry, both  public  and  private. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 


Cooperative   power  reactor  demonstration  pro(iratn' 

companies 


Kstimate  of  aiiiuuiits  toniniitled 


-Amounts  committed  to  prii<atr  ntiliti/ 


Waiver  of 
fuel  use 
cbarges 


OiKTiiting 

funds 
(R.  &  U.) 


l*;!  roiiiiil: 

y:ink(>o  .\ioniir  KliH'tric  Co 

I'owpr  Keiu-tor  Development  Co. 

'M  riitin<l: 

N'ortlipfii  .°trtte?  Power  Co 

(^iToliniui-Virpiniii  Nuclear  I'ower  Ass>ciates 

Kiv^l  Ceiiiral  Nucleitf  Orouj)  Inc.,  and  Florida  West  Coast  Nuclear 

<iioii|i.. - - ..: 

rijiliiilelpliin  Electric  Co. 

l'n.>i(ilirile<l  proposals:  Consumers  Power  Co.  of  Micliigan 

Totiil  commit  ted , 

.\iiioiiiils  not  commitleil,  but  availiiMe 
IrL-ifilicitei  iiroiwisal.-  (K.  A  l).i    • 

Fiscal  yt'ar  l(«.l 

Fiscal  year  1W>2.. 

Tot  A. 


$3,  tm.  000 

3,  703. 000 

i,so(t,ooo 

],170,(»00 

(') 

2,500,000 
1,675.000 


$,-,.  000,  000 
3,600,000 

R.  500,000 

13,  W)5, 000 

2,  100,  000 

14.  ."VlO,  Otto 
4.  ;'i82,  ()<>0 


14.  517. 000 


5.  000,  000 
5.000.000 


52. 187, 000 


Total 


$S,  609, 000 
7,  303,  (too 

10.  3m\  01 M) 
15,  07,S,  (Hill 

2.  l(»0,(tiKl 

17,  OllO,(KKt 

6, 257,(Ht(l 


66.7(M.OOO 


l.'i,  000,  Olio 
7.  0(tO,  000 


20.  fKNI,  ikO 
12,  out,  DUO 


24.  517. 000 


74. 187. 000 


9K,  7(4,  iiOij 


'  I'nOect  terminated. 

•  A  vailalOe  to  either  laiMu  or  private  iitilitie.N,  Imt  practically  alw  ay?  j.j.v  ,iie. 

Civilian  reactor  development  svnimary  through  June  30,  1060 


I'lr.ivsurizeii  light  water 

liiijlinc  licht  water 

lie  ivy  Water 

Orp  line  TiioUerated 

Oa.-  cfK.U-i , 

Sndiiini  cooled 

Fluid  fuel... 

(Miicr  ,'itiidies  and  development 

Total , 


Research  and 

development 

costs 


Construction 

aiithnrired 


Total 


$12.'>.  000,000 

W.K  8110.  0(1(1 
:>ii,  4(Ki,  tHKi 
l^j,  l*>(i,  (KKi 

:-!j,  ;iiHt,  (KKt 
HI.  I'm.  iKKi 

ll'J    "KKI,  OKI 
4,3IKI.  IKKi 


ilh.  000,  OOO        $200, 000.  0(10 


3(1,  50(1,  000 
30,  4(t(i,  OOO 
l,";,  IKKI,  (KHl 

:-tii,  (KKi,  000 

(J2.  ■JlKi.  (KJO 
4.  20<i.  fKKi 
(i.  .'■*»i.  IHXI 


475. 700, 000 


259,  m\  000 


70.  300.  0(10 

rW'i.  HlHI,  INK! 
3h,  WKl.  IKKI 

()i;«K),  (««) 

173.  300.  (»J0 

107.  KKI.  INIO 

](i,  S(K),  mio 

735.  500, 0(10 


.'^otirce:  W.C  .Annual  KeiK)rt  to  Conprcss  for  VM*'K  p.  t\f\. 

NiiTi;,--The  latest  AKC  estimate  of  fiscal  rear  IWl  reactor  restMrcli  mv\  dcvckipment  costs  for  tlic  aliove  pioprainj 
is  }.l*i.(iiHi,iHKi.  The  fisciil  year  1961  construction  autliori?ation  for  civilian  reactors  totals  $2'>,(io(>,<t'0.  JT^rclore, 
the  tola!  .\  KC  funiis  directed  to  the  civilian  reactor  program  is  as  follows:  ^ 

Civilian  reactor  program  through  fise;,!  year  I'.teo J7.'i5.  .IX*.  oio 

Ci\  iliau  reactor  program  for  fiscal  year  IWil 1,55. UUO, («iO 

Total 8!t0,  5<Kl,00« 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  fact 
four:  This  project  makes  sense  on  the 
grounds  of  national  security. 

I  said  earlier,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
NPR,  as  a  dual-purpose  reactor,  would 
be  both  a  plowshare  and  a  sword.  So 
long  as  the  arms  race  continues,  its  op- 
eration would  be  of  advantage  to  both 
the  common  defense  and  our  peacetime 
economy. 

But  suppose  the  day  finally  arrives 
when  we  reach  an  effective  agreement 
on  arms  control — of  a  kind  which  would 
include  halting  the  production  of  fis- 
sionable materials?  The  NPR  would 
then  stop  producing  plutonium  for 
weapons.  But  it  would  continue  to  be 
operated  for  power,  and  our  investment 
in  it  would  not  go  wasted. 

Now  imagine  that  the  Communist 
rulers  decided  to  break  such  an  arms 
agreement?  If  they  did.  a  dual-purpose 
NPR  could  easily,  cheaply,  and  quickly 
be  put  back  to  work  producing  plutonium 
for  weapons.  But  the  reactor  could  not 
be  quickly  and  cheaply  reactivated  for 
military  use  if  it  is  not  converted  for 
power  production. 

I  remind  Senators  that  at  the  present 
time,  America  has  no  dual-puiTX)se  re- 
actors. NPR  would  be  its  first.  Our 
Soviet  rivals  do  have  dual-purpose  re- 
actors— and  they  are  building  more. 
This  means  that  they  could  enter  into 
an  arms  control  scheme,  break  it,  and 
then  quickly  resume  the  production  of 
weapons  plutonium. 

Are  we  therefore  to  concede  the  So- 
viets an  advantage  that  we  ourselves  do 
not  possess?  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
so  gamble  with  our  national  security. 

Fact  five:  This  is  not  a  pro -public - 
power  and  anti-private-power  project. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  project  to  con- 
serve the  steam  produced  by  NPR  has 
become  embroiled  in  the  private  versus 
public  power  controversy.  In  truth,  the 
main  beneficiaries  of  the  project,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  be  the  private  utilities 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Although  segments  of  the  utility  in- 
dustry have  professed  to  see  dangers  in 
the  Hanford  project,  the  private  utility 
companies  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
where  the  plant  would  be  located,  do  not 
oppose  the  project.  If  there  were  truly 
any  danger  to  private  utilities  in  the 
Hanford  project,  which  of  course  there 
is  not,  would  not  the  private  utilities  of 
the  Northwest  express  their  opposition? 
They  have  never  been  bashful  in  the 
past  about  opposing  projects  they  re- 
garded as  undesirable. 

There  is  not  a  single  tele??ram  here 
from  any  of  the  utilities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which  will  receive  the  power 
from  this  particular  project  if  present 
plans  go  through. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Have  any  of  the  utilities 
advocated  building  this  project? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  have  not.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  private  utility 
industry  has  its  problems.  When  people 
belong  to  the  association,  they  cannot 
always  speak  out. 

I  trust  that  answers  the  question. 


Mr.  BUSH.  It  was  not  a  frivolous 
question. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     No. 

Mr.  BUSIL  I  have  received  telegrams 
from  private  utility  interests  opposing 
the  project.  I  wondered  whether  the 
Senator,  who  represents  a  Pacific  North- 
west State,  had  received  any. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  not  received 
any  telegram  from  any  utility,  to  my 
knowledge,  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
opposing  the  project. 

I  know  the  utilities  are  interested  in 
buying  the  power.  It  is  contemplated 
that  if  the  project  goes  through  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  will  be  able 
to  give  private  utilities  in  the  area  a  10- 
year  contract  with  no  pull-tack,  a  firm 
10-year  contract  to  buy  all  the  equiv- 
alent power  from  the  project. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  that  be  at  com- 
petitive rates? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  would  buy  it  at 
the  same  rate  it  would  be  sold  to  the 
Atomic  Enerpy  Commission  or  to  Gov- 
ernment projects.  It  is  the  same  rate 
to  private  utilities  and  publicly  owned 
utilities.  The  rate  is  $17.50  a  kilowatt 
year. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  that  competitive  in 
that  area? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  the  lowest  rate  in 
the  entire  area. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
saying  to  the  Senator  that  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  the  idea  that,  becau.se  there  are 
these  bi?  public  power  projects  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  power  is  sold  only  to 
publicly  OTvned  utilities.  Over  one-half 
of  all  the  power  venerated  from  our  pub- 
lic dams  is  sold  directly  to  private  utilities 
and  private  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  wi.'-h  to  empha.-^ize  that. 
That  power  is  sold  at  low  rates  which  are 
made  possible  by  reason  of  the  wise  de- 
cisions to  construct  some  of  these  proj- 
ects years  aso.  when  costs  were  lower. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  That  statement  ap- 
plies also  to  the  power  from  the  Hanford 
reactor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  same  would 
apply  to  tnat  power.  It  would  not  be 
sold  only  to  preference  customers. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  preference  cus- 
tomers, as  indicated  by  the  testimony 
in  the  recoid,  are  to  be  taken  care  of  for 
the  next  10  years.  Mr.  Luce,  the  head 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
has  indicated  that,  based  on  the  present 
load  factors  and  growth  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  if  the  Canadian  Treaty  goes 
through,  a.s  we  all  hope  it  will— it  was 
approved  by  the  Senate — and  if  the 
project  is  approved.  Bonneville  will  be 
able  to  enter  into  firm  contracts  for  a 
10-year  period  to  sell  power  in  the 
amount  equivalent  to  what  would  be 
made  available  if  the  facility  is  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  Pres-dent,  the  record  shows  that 
the  private  utility  industry  of  the  North- 
west in  all  ^probability  would  be  the 
principal  purchasers  of  power  from  this 
project.      The    Bonneville    Act,    which 


governs  sale  of  hydroelectricity  by  the 
Bonneville  Administrator,  reqiilres  that 
all  power  contracts  with  private  utilities 
contain  a  5-year  cancellation  clause. 
The  purpose  of  this  clause  is  to  make 
the  hydroelectricity  generated  at  Fed- 
eral projects  available  to  preference 
customers  at  any  time  upon  5  years' 
notice. 

The  committee,  in  an  effort  to  remove 
this  issue  from  the  arena  of  private 
versus  public  power  debate,  has  recom- 
mended legislation  which  would  permit 
the  automatically  generated  electricity  to 
be  marketed  by  Bonneville  to  private 
utilities  without  a  5-year  pull-back 
clause.  The  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
empowers  the  Bonneville  Administrator 
to  sell  a  block  of  firm  atomic  power 
equivalent  to  the  output  of  Hanford — at 
least  750,000  kilov.atts — to  private  util- 
ities for  such  term  of  years  as  he  can 
foresee  that  hydropower  will  meet  the 
needs  of  its  preference  customers. 
Presently  only  37  percent  of  the  fed- 
f  rally  generated  hydi'opower  is  going  to 
preference  customers.  In  the  hearings 
on  this  bill,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministrator stated  clearly  that,  with  the 
Canadian  Treaty,  the  needs  of  pref- 
ert  net'  customers  can  be  met  from  hydro 
for  at  least  10  years.  This  means  that, 
with  Hanford  generating  facilities. 
Bonneville  can  ofTer  750.000  kilowatts  of 
atomic  power,  or  a  block  of  power 
equivalent  in  amotmt.  to  private  utilities 
for  periods  of  at  least  10  years.  Where 
is  the  harm  to  the  utihty  industry  in 
that? 

I  cannot  take  seriously  the  argument 
of  certain  opponents  of  this  bill  that  it 
v.ould  set  an  appalling  precedent  for 
Federal  steam-generation  plants  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  addi- 
tion of  generating  facilities  at  Hanford 
to  utilize  the  by-product  .'^team  would 
not  set  a  precedent  for  single-pui-pose 
Federal  steamplants.  The  question  at 
Hanford  is  not  whether  AEC  should 
generate  steam  energy — AEC  must  gen- 
erate steam  energy  at  NPR  as  part  of  the 
manufacture  of  plutonium  for  national 
defense.  The  real  question  at  Hanford 
is  whether,  in  the  name  of  false  ideology, 
\vc  arc  going  to  waste  this  steam.  I  am 
astounded  at  the  argiuncnt  that  it  would 
be  better  to  waste  this  steam  than  to 
convert  it  into  kilowatts.  Our  Nation  is 
not  so  wealthy,  and  never  has  been  so 
wealthy,  that  it  can  afford  intentional 
waste. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  President. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  finish  the  job  that 
we  began  3  years  ago  when  we  author- 
ized and  appropriated  $25  million  to 
make  NPR  convertible  to  dual-purpo.'^e 
operation.  I  urge  that  we  support  the 
Presidents  program  and  approve  the 
Committee's  recommendation  to  author- 
ize construction  of  the  dual-purpose 
reactor  at  Hanford. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  should  real- 
ize that  we  are  subsidizing  the  private 
utility  industry  by  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  go  into  the  nuclear  power 
business.  I  have  supported  that.  I  am 
one  who  believes  we  should  have  both 
public  and  private  distribution  of  power. 
I  think  it  is  healthy  to  have  both. 
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As  I  brought  out,  over  the  period  of 
the  last  15  years  the  United  States  has 
expended  $890  million  for  research  in 
various  prograras;  some  to  aid  the  pri- 
vately owned  utilities  and  some  to  aid 
the  publicly  owned  utilities.  There  has 
been  a  large  investment  in  connection 
with  the  broad  research  program  of  re- 
actors, with  information  being  made 
available  to  the  utilities  industry.  I 
think  Senators  should  realize  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  been  investing  heavily,  in  the 
form  of  subsidies,  to  aid  the  private  util- 
ity industry  in  the  nuclear  power  field. 

I  do  not  obj  ?ct  to  this  process,  but. 
on  the  other  h.ind,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
proper  to  have  people  say  that  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  we  are  seeking  to  do,  to 
capture  heat  being  wasted  to  make  pow- 
er available  to  people  who  can  utilize  it 
in  the  area.  I  :an  visualize  someone  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  if  we  do 
not  approve  the  pioject.  saying.  "The 
Senate  consideied  this  i^roposal  and  re- 
jected it.  Wh.it  a  foolish  thing.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  have 
been  producin:;  power  from  the  heat 
being  wasted  ar  d  dumped  into  the  river." 

Earlier  I  read  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment of  Admiral  Strau.ss  that  if  he  had 
had  his  way  all  of  these  projects  would 
have  been  convertible  into  electric 
power. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  :or  one  que.stion  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  JACKSCN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Did  Admiral  Strau.'^s 
testify  that  th'-  power  "enerated  by  the 
proposed  facility  should  be  used  by  the 
Atomic  Enprgy  Commission? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  his  te.-timony  re- 
lated solely  to  the  question  before  the 
committee  at  the  time,  which  was 
V,  hether  the  n^'w  reactor  authorized  in 
1958  should  be  convertible.  He  did  not 
advocate  that  'he  one  bein?  authorized 
should  be  convened,  but  he  said  that  if 
he  had  his  v.ay.  they  all  would  have  been 
convertible  from  the  beginning.  We 
were  not  then  dealing  with  the  question 
ol  the  production  of  electric  power. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  tiymg  to  get  the 
point  clear  in  iny  mind,  I  gather  from 
what  the  Senator  has  said  that  if  Admiral 
Strau.ss  had  had  an  opportunity  to  testify 
on  the  bill,  he  would  have  suppoited  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  .say  that  he 
would  have  sup;)orted  the  pendin*-:  meas- 
ure. I  cann«t  make  tliat  .statement. 
All  I  can  say  is  "hat  he  did  testify  in  1958 
when  we  had  before  the  committee  the 
question  of  thc'  authorization  of  a  re- 
actor, which  included  the  provision  to 
make  the  reactor  convertible  to  produce 
electric  power.  His  testimony,  which  I 
lead  into  the  Record,  was  to  the  effect 
that  all  the  production  reactors  should 
be  convertible. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dejit.  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
lK)int? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  my  un- 
dei standing  that  the  statements  of  Ad- 
miral Strauss  a  ad  others — and  I  would 
not  necessarily  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  general  principle — sup- 
port the  principle  that  experiments 
could   well  have  been  carried  on  with 


convertibility  features  in  reactors.  That 
point  is  not  the  sole  point  in  this  ques- 
tion. We  are  now  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  producing  excess  amounts  of 
power  and  putting  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi-ssion  into  the  commercial  sale  of 
power.  That  question  is  different  from 
experimenting  with  the  convertibility 
features  in  reactors. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  1954  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  passed  .section  44  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Act.  which 
provides  for  the  sale  of  sui'p  us  power 
produced  at  the  atomic  plants.  Why 
did  the  Congress  insert  that  provision  m 
the  acf 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  why. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     Why? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  act,  I  say  that  in  experi- 
menting in  the  atomic  field  it  was  .seen 
that  there  might  be  a  slight  amount  of 
electricity  over  and  above  what  was 
necessary  in  conducting  the  experi- 
mental development.  We  provided  for 
the  sale  of  excess  power  in  New  England 
from  the  first  reactor,  and  about  $72 
worth  of  excess  power  was  sold.  That 
was  done  to  comply  with  the  law.  Those 
were  not  commercial  reactors. 

I  do  not  have  the  statute  before  me. 
but  I  think  the  important  language  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  power  was  incident 
to  production. 

The  point  before  the  Senate  is 
whether,  when  we  have  heat  waste  avail- 
able, we  will  say.  "We  will  take  sufficient 
of  that  heat  to  produce  10  kilowatts  of 
electricity."  I  think  the  Government 
would  be  in  a  ridiculous  po.sition  and 
could  be  accused  of  false  economy  if  it 
did  not  take  all  of  the  heat  available 
from  that  particular  production  facility 

Section  44  of  the  statute  reads: 

Sfc.  44.  Disposition  of  Energy — If  enerpy 
i.s  prod\iced  at  production  facilities  of  the 
Ctjmmission  or  is  produced  in  e>.perinienta! 
litiliziition  facilities  of  the  Commission,  such 
oTiergy  may  be  used  by  the  Commission,  or 
transferred  to  otlier  Government  ngencies. 
or  sold  to  publicly,  cooperatively,  or  privately 
owned  utilities  or  users  at  reasonable  and 
nondiscriminatory  prices.  If  the  energy 
produced  is  electric  energy,  the  price  shall 
be  subject  to  regiilation  by  the  c  ppropriatc 
agency  having  Jurisdiction.  In  contracting 
for  the  disposal  of  such  energy,  tlie  Com- 
mi"5sirin  shall  give  preference  ar.d  priority 
to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives  or  to 
privately  owned  utilities  providing  electric 
utility  services  to  high  cost  areas  not  being 
served  by  public  bodies  or  cooperatives. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  engage  in  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  energy  lor  c  .immerci.il 
iisc  except  such  energy  as  may  be  produced 
by  the  Commission  incident  to  the  operation 
of  research  and  development  facili'ies  ol  the 
Commission,  or  of  production  facilities  of 
the-  Commission. 

I  emphasize  the  beginiiing  of  section 
44  of  the  statute: 

If  energy  is  produced  at  production  facili- 
ties of  the  Commission  or  is  produced  in 
e;<perimental  utilization  of  facilities 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Ol  course, 
that  provision  is  contained  in  the  law. 
But  the  history  of  that  entire  li.^gislation 


is  that  It  was  not  contemplated  that  the 
Commission  would  go  into  the  commer- 
cial production  of  power,  but  would  pro- 
duce it  only  incidentally  in  experiment- 
ing with  heat  transfer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  statute  does  not 
use  the  word  "experimentinj."  It  reads, 
■produced  at  production  facilities."  The 
reactor  is  a  dual  purpose  plant. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  One  cannot 
experiment  without  producing  We 
have  several  plants  that  are  purely  ex- 
perimental to  test  out  the  best  methods 
of  heat  transfer,  to  test  out  the  utility  of 
a  particular  combination,  and  if.  inci- 
dentally, extra  power  is  produced,  the 
act  provides  that  it  may  be  sold  to 
whomever  the  Commission  chooses  to 
sell  It. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Dual  purpose  le- 
artors  were  propo'^ed  at  that  time. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  know,  but 
the  proposed  project  is  a  commercial 
operation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  we  sell  10 
kilowatts  to  a  private  utility?  The  act 
that  v.as  pas.sed  in  1954  states  clearly: 

If  energy  is  produced  at  production 
facilities- 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Government  it- 
self is  guilty  of  inefficiency  if  it  does  not 
capitalize  and  maximize  the  advantaee 
that  is  in  its  favor.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
clear. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  v>  ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  present  when 
the  act  was  written.  Some  members  of 
the  committee  were  in  the  minority. 
We  !iot  into  difficulty  over  contracts  that 
v.ere  made  at  that  time.  But  at  the 
\ery  time  when  this  problem  wa.s  under 
consideration,  the  General  Electric  Co. 
proposed  that  the  facility  be  made  con- 
vertible and  that  power  be  developed 
from  the  resulting  heat.  We  therefore 
wrote  into 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  president  of  Gen- 
eral Electric,  Dr.  Cordiner,  in  a  speech 
in  1953  made  the  very  proposal  that  has 
been  called  a  model  T  project. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me.  I  should  like  to  speak  of  the 
act  of  1954.  We  put  two  provisions  in 
that  act.    One  provision  was — 

If  energy  was  produced  at  production  fa- 
cilities. 

That  provision  related  to  the  propo.sal 
made  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  I  re- 
fer now  to  the  last  part  of  the  section  44: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  engage  in  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  energy  for  commercial 
use  excejjt  such  energy  as  may  be  produced 
by  the  Commission  incident  to  the  opera- 
tion of  research  and  development  facilities 
of  the  Commission  or  of  production  facili- 
ties of  the  Commission. 

That  provision  referred  directly  to  the 
Hanfoid  .situation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. For  the  reasons  I  have  indicated, 
and  the  other  reasons  indicated  today.  I 
trust  the  Senate  will  vote  down  the  mo- 
tion to  eliminate  the  so-called  Hanford 
production  dual  purpose  reactor  facility. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.scnt  that  a  number  of  editorials  on  this 
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subject  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Seattle    (Wash.)    Times,  Mar.   31. 

19611 

Imphksstve  Hanford  Pbospbcts 

Last  November,  engineering  consultants 
to  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committe*  re- 
ported to  Congress  on  the  probable  economic 
feasibility  of  big-scale  production  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  byproduct  of  the  giant  Pluto- 
nium reactor  at  Hanford.  Their  verdict  was 
favorable. 

This  was  one  Government  report  which 
was  not  me«l  away  and  forgotten.  Senator 
Jackson  and  other  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  saw  to  that. 

The  possible  byproduct  benefits  from  the 
$145  million  Hanford  plant,  still  under  con- 
struction, were  forcefully  presented  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  other  key  members  of 
the  new  administration. 

The  report,  prepared  by  R.  W.  Beck  & 
Associates,  Seattle  utility  analyst  and  engi- 
neer, had  suggested  that,  while  there  may  be 
no  present  shortage  of  electric  power  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  an  additional  400,000 
kilowatu  will  be  needed  by  1964. 

The  report  assumed  that  demand  would 
outstrip  supply  unless  additional  power 
were  generated  from  other  sources. 

Last  week,  Jackson  told  Mr.  Kennedy  that 
spending  an  additional  $95  million  on  the 
Haixford  project  would  make  the  new  pluto- 
nium  plant  the  biggest  nuclear-power  pro- 
ducer in  the  world. 

Jackson  said  the  reactor,  due  for  com- 
pletion in  October  1962,  could  begin  pro- 
ducing electricity  by  October  1964,  If  the 
committees   propoeal   were-  approved. 

By  using,^heat  otherwise  wasted,  the  plant 
could  produce  700,000  kilowatts,  one-third 
the  capacity  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

The  President  was  impressed,  and  includ- 
ed the  proposed  additional  facilities  In  his 
revised  budget  request  to  Congress. 

This  week,  the  office  of  Charles  F.  Luce. 
new  Director  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, described  some  of  the  quickly 
forthcoming  benefits  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west If  Crngress  approves  the  request. 

The  BPA  said  it  will  put  up  to  400.000  kilo- 
watts o.~  firm  powerfor  industry  on  the  mar- 
ket immediately  if  construction  of  the  ad- 
ditional facilities  is  authorized  this  year. 

The  use  of  this  additional  power  could 
provide  direct  employment  for  3,400  persons 
and  some  10,000  Jobs  in  electrochemical- 
processing  plants  and  related  operations. 

In  addition,  the  BPA  said,  the  new  Han- 
ford facilities  would  mean  $12  million  in  lo- 
cally purchased  supplies,  $7  million  for  pow- 
er, $10  million  in  freight,  and  $1'2  million 
In  State  and  local  taxes. 

Benefits  In  International  prestige  and  in 
endviring  regional  economic  progress  are  In- 
calculable. 

We  hope  for  early  congressional  approval 
of  this  proposed  giant  forward  step  in  the 
peaceable  use  of  atomic  energy. 


[Prom  the  Wenatchee  (Wash  )  Dally  World. 

July  14. 19611 
Vote  for  HANroan  Rkactob  Is  Vot«  To  End 
Waste 
The  opposition  to  the  plan  to  use  by- 
product heat  of  the  Hanford  plutonium  plant 
to  produce  electricity  appears  to  be  niore 
a  case  of  sectional  jealousy  than  anything 
else. 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
this  week  decided  the  party  would  oppu.se 
conversion  of  the  reactor  as  a  matter  of 
policy. 

It  was  killed  temporarily  at  least  by  a 
House  vote  yesterday. 

Ostensibly  the  reason  wits  opposition  to 
generation  of  electric  power  In  competition 
with  private  u'.illties. 

This  may  b^  true  In  a  general  sense  A 
private  power  magazine,  '  Electrical  World." 
opposes  the  reictor  because  it  would  .set  "an 
appalling  precedent."  What  It  means  Is 
that  atomic  electricity  should  be  set  aside 
as  a  monopoly  of  private  business. 

In  this  specific  instance,  however,  private 
utilities  have  been  Invited  to  do  the  Job  and 
have  never  responded. 

The  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee pretty  well  hit  the  private-public 
power  nail  on  the  head  when,  during  debate 
yesterday,  he  accused  private  power  com- 
pany officials  of  taking  a  'dog-in-t he-manger 
attitude  In  buttonholing  Members  of  Cuii- 
gress  to  oppose  the  prjject." 

The  chairman.  Representative  Holifuxd. 
of  California,  was  quoted  by  the  Associated 
Press,  as  saying  "They  [private  poWer  firms] 
don't  want  to  see  this  heat  used.  They  want 
to  see  It  wasted  " 

The  sectionalism  cropped  up  In  the  stated 
fear  that  the  Norihweft's  low-cost  electric 
power  wauld  lure  industries  to  the  North- 
west— Industries  that  an  Ohio  Congressman 
noted  might   otherwise   locate   in   Ohio. 

The  coal  Industry  got  into  tiie  act  when 
the  representative  of  coal-producing  West 
Virginia  opposed  the  project  as  G  n-ernment 
subsidization  of  a  fuel  competitive  with  coal. 
He  said.  Incidentally,  that  creation  of  steam 
to  produce  electric  power  is  now  the  biggest 
single  market  of  the  co.^I  industry. 

This  particular  cace  Is  one  where  expendi- 
ture of  money  now  will  avoid  waste.  Since 
the  start  of  the  atomic  age,  heat  from  plu- 
tonium reactors  at  H.uiford  has  been  watted 
Into  the  Columbia  River.  The  proposal  Is 
to  use  this  wasted  heat  to  generate  900.000 
kilowatts  of  electricity.  This  would  not  only 
supply  power  to  the  Northwest,  but  revenues 
from  sale  of  that  power  would  lower  the 
costs  of  producing  plutonium. 

It's  going  t^i  be  hard  for  the  Congressmen 
who  voted  ag.dnst  the  authorization  to  Jus- 
tify their  opposition  to  transforming  waste- 
fulness Into  productiveness. 


[From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)    Times.  June  16, 
1961.) 

Rickover  Approves  Hanford  Re-\ctor 

A  dual-purpose  reactor  at  the  Hanford 
Atomic  Works  has  met  approval  of  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover,  Senator  Jackson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Washington,  said  yesterday. 

Rickover  told  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  yesterday  he  was  In  favor  of  con- 
verting the  reactor  so  that  It  could  generate 
electrical  power  and  plutonium.  Waste  heat 
now  dumped  in  the  Columbia  River  would 
be  used  to  produce  power. 

Conversion  of  the  reactor  would  cost  $95 
mlllton. 


[From    the    Trl    City    Herald.    Pasco.    Wash.. 

Jime  19,  19611 

(Reprinted  from  the  Longvlew  Dally  News) 

Hanford  Power  Controversy 

At  Hanford  In  eastern  Washington  pluto- 
nium Is  produced  In  a  Government  plant  in 
vast  quantities.  The  process  generates  tre- 
n^endous  amounts  of  heat  which  now  is  dis- 
sipated in  a  cooling  system  utilizing  Co- 
lumbia River  water.  This  heat,  engineers 
have  long  realized,  could  be  used  to  pro- 
duce a  large  amount  of  electricity  if  it  could 
be  harnessed. 

So  a  way  to  harness  It  was  devised  A 
dual-purpose  reactor  was  designed  which 
would  produce  enough  heat  from  atomic  en- 
ergy to  generate  700,000  kilowatts  of  power 
In  an  adjacent  steamplant.  The  cost  of  this 
reactor  Is  large — $95  million.  Only  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  could  make  such  an  ex- 
penditure. Whether  it  should  make  the 
expenditure  Is  a  controversy  generating  con- 
siderable political  heat. 


The  politics  Involved  Is  an  old  story  -pri- 
vate versus  public  power.  Private  p<jwer. 
speaking  through  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, which  represents  192  private  utilities, 
tells  Congress  the  Federal  Government  could 
better  spend  its  money  elsewhere.  Further- 
more a  Hanford  steamplant  "would  set  a 
dangerous  and  unnecessary  precedent  " 

Public  power,  speaking  through  the 
American  Public  Power  Association,  ridicules 
tlie  contention  that  the  precedent  of  atomic- 
power  development  at  Hanfurd  would  be 
dangerous.  It  notes  that  the  Installation 
would  be  the  world's  largest  atomic-power 
plant  and  as  such  would  enhance  U.S.  pres- 
tisje.  It  would  generate  as  much  power  as  a 
Columbia  River  dam  and  would  provide  a 
bl(x:k  of  firm  power  that  Northwest  Indus- 
try IS  g'ling  to  need. 

Yesterday  those  fighting  for  the  Hanford 
project  won  an  Important  victory.  The  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  subcommittee,  of  which  Sen- 
ator Jackson  has  long  been  a  member,  ap- 
proved the  appropriati  jn.  Tlie  next  step  is 
for  the  committee  as  a  v.hole  to  approve  it 
and  then  for  the  matter  to  go  to  the  House 
and  Senate.  With  administration  backing. 
It  should  ha-.c  no  great  difficulty  In  getting 
approval  there,  although  the  private-power 
faction  can  be  expected  to  continue  Its  fight. 

What  this  grouj)  objects  to  Is  the  Federal 
Cio\ernment  doing  the  pioneering  In  this 
field  rather  than  private  industrj-.  It  fears 
that  this  would  be  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  giant  Federal  plants  that  would  put  the 
Government  In  the  power  business  on  a 
national  basi.s  and  ultimately  jjerhaps  force 
private  utilities  out  of  business  aJtogether. 
Similar  objections  were  rai-sed  30  years 
ago  when  private  power  fought  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.     It  is  a  losing  battle. 

(From  the  Columbia  Basin  News.  Pasco, 

Wash  .  June  26.  1961] 
Power  Reactor  Gives  Northwest  a  Boost 

Benefits  of  adding  power  generating  facil- 
ities to  the  new  production  reactor  at  Han- 
ford would  be  tremendous  to  the  Northwest. 

Congress,  asked  to  authnrize  tlie  $95  mil- 
lion for  the  project,  Is  weighing  these 
factors: 

The  plant  would  add  550,000  kilowatts  of 
prime  power  to  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration's load-carrying  capacity  sUirtlng  In 
1964. 

This  would  enable  BP.'V  to  offer  for  Imme- 
diate sale  400.000  kilowatts  of  firm  power 
for  large-scale  Industrial  development  and 
make  it  po.sslble  to  add  $7  million  annually 
to  Bonneville  revenues. 

It  would  enable  new  industries  with  capital 
Investment  of  $150  million  to  be  established 
to  expand  the  economic  growth  of  the  region 
and  the  Nation. 

The  reactor  would  provide  important  data 
relative  to  the  operation  of  a  large  power 
reactor  and  would  aid  In  the  conservation  of 
resources. 

Additionally.  Senat-or  Henrt  M  Jackson 
ha-s  described  the  reactor  as  an  ever-present 
sword  producing  plutonium  economically 
which  can  be  changed  into  a  plowshare 
simply  by  shutting  off  production  of  pluto- 
nliun  and  producing  power  only."  Should 
arms  control  fall.  It  could  immediately  be 
changed  back  Into  a  sword. 

The  administration  has  lined  up  solidly 
in  favor  of  the  reactor's  conversion  to  dual- 
purpose  status.  Opposition  mainly  is  from 
private  {x>wer  interests  which  fear  that  a 
precedent  will  be  set  for  Federal  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power. 

The  ultraconservative  Houston  Chronicle 
calls  It  "the  beginning  of  Boclallzation  or 
natianalbsatlon  of  the  power  Industry  In  the 
United  States,  for  any  output  from  Hanford 
would  be  heavily  sutmidlzed.  This  Is  the 
damning  Implication  seen  In  the  present  ef- 
fort to  set  a  precedent  by  creating  the  first 
large  block  of  Federal  thermal  power  outside 
the  TVA." 
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Charles  P.  Luce,  administrator  of  BPA. 
denies  tlvls.  Luce  said  that  power  from  the 
reactor  would  be  relatively  low-cost,  about 
$13  per  kllowatt-yeir.  during  the  first  8 
years  when  the  reactor  would  be  producing 
both  plutonium  and  power.  This  compares 
with  average  firm  power  sales  of  about  $15.50 
per  kilowatt-year  on  BPA's  1960  rates. 

Cost  of  pjower  at  the  reactor  when  It  be- 
gins producing  power  only  will  be  substan- 
tially higher.  Luce  si  Id.  But  he  added  that 
by  1972  most  of  the  i-conomlcal  hydro  In  the 
Northwest  will  have  been  developed  and  the 
cost  of  power  from  the  reactor  still  should 
compare  favorably  vlth  estimates  of  alter- 
native thermal  and  hydroelectric  power  that 
win  be  available. 

Conservatives  wh )  fear  the  precedent - 
.•setting  aspect  of  the  conversion  should  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration  that  $25  million  was  author- 
ized to  build  converlblllty  features  into  the 
reactor.  The  $25  n  llUon.  Luce  and  Jack- 
son warn,  will  be  a  total  waste  unless  the 
steam  generating  plant  is  built. 

Mrs.  NEUBEFlCiER.  Mr.  Pre:^ldent. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposal  for  d«'velopment  of  electric 
power  generating  facilities  at  the  Han- 
ford plutonium  wo?  ks  is  a  sound  and  far- 
reaching  conservfi  tion  project.  Aside 
from  the  dollar  vel  je  of  the  700,000  kilo- 
watts It  would  produce,  installation  of 
turbines  at  Hanford  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  relieving  tlie  pressure  for  con- 
struction of  dams  on  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia  River  where  concrete  barriers 
threaten  existence  of  migratory  fish 
runs. 

A  distinguished  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  William  Douglas,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  City  Clab  in  Portland,  Oreg. 
Many  members  of  that  club  are  members 
of  the  private  utility  industry.  They  are 
an  important  adjunct  to  the  business  of 
our  community.  They  found  themselves 
listening  carefully  to  Justice  Douglas' 
remarks  when  he  sfiid: 

Even  though  we  Inresee  within  the  next 
decade  a  power  shortage  in  the  Northwest,  we 
should  build  no  more  concrete  barriers  on 
our  wonderful  streams  and  rivers  until  the 
fish  problem  Is  solved.  If  we  can  supplement 
oiir  power  needs  with  atomic  energy,  we  are 
going  a  long  way  towiird  aiding  and  abetting 
that  area  of  conservation. 

Regardless  of  what  has  been  said  on 

the  floor  of  the  Sniate  today  by  some 
opponents  of  the  Hanford  plant,  the 
p>ower  requirement  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west continue  to  grow  at  rapid  pace.  If 
the  pwwer  cannot  be  obtained  at  Han- 
ford. then  we  mu.;t  turn  to  dam  con- 
struction at  Bruces  Eddy  and  Penny 
Cliffs  on  the  Clearw  ater  River  or  at  other 
sites  where  the  toll  of  fish  and  wildlife 
values  would  be  heavy. 

An  editorial  on  the  Hanford  plant  in 
the  Oregonian  points  out: 

Ever  since  It  went  Into  operation  during 
World  War  n  it  has  been  dissipating  Into  the 
(Columbia)  river  enough  heat  to  boll  enough 
water  to  produce  enough  steam  to  spin  tur- 
bines generating  enough  electricity  to  rival 
the  output  of  Bonneville  Dam. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  we  are  wasting 
tremendous  quantities  of  energy  by  fail- 
ure to  harness  this  heat. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  comments 
which  are  being  made  in  opposition,  it 
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seems  to  me  that  we  lay  people,  wlio  are 
not  electrical  engrineers  and  not  erperi- 
enced  in  the  great  world  of  nuclesir  fis- 
sion, must  listen  to  some  of  the  oMnpe- 
tent  exE>erts  who  testified  before  the 
committee.  As  I  read  the  report,  there 
is  a  unanimity  in  their  belief  thtit  this 
is  a  worthwhile  project.  I  listened  also 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  fMr.  H:;ckek- 
LooPER)  when  he  said  that  there  is  no 
international  prestige  connected  with 
our  development  of  the  atomic  energy 
plant.    I  quote  from  the  report : 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  would  'ar  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  any  other  single  reactor 
plant  In  the  world  to  generate  electrl;al  en- 
ergy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordere<l. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  remember  Us- 
tening,  from  the  gallery  of  the  Senate, 
some  time  ago  when  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI  reported  on 
his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  said 
that  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  was  a 
preat  race  to  develop  power  faciliiies  in 
every  way.  He  mentioned  hydroelec- 
tric power  developments  specilically. 
However,  if  we  can  augment  our  power 
facilities  by  atomic  energy,  it  seems  to 
me  it  behooves  us  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  fish  biologists  have  con- 
cluded that  the  increase  in  water  tem- 
perature of  the  Columbia  River  below 
Hanford,  which  results  from  use  of  the 
river  water  as  a  coolant  in  the  plutonium 
works,  has  been  inimical  to  migratory 
salmon  and  steelhead.  The  experts  have 
found  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
incidence  of  disease  in  these  salmDnoids 
and  hieher  temperature  of  the  river 
water.  Disease  is  the  cause  of  hea'-T  fish 
losses  in  the  Columbia  in  recent  years. 

It  is  apparent  that  installation  of  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford  would  serve 
the  cause  of  conservation  in  many  ways. 
I  ask  consent  to  include  with  my  remarks 
the  editorial  from  the  Oregonian  of  July 
13.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Keep  It  Simple 

The  House  of  Representatives  probably 
will  vote  this  week  on  the  admlnlsti-atlon- 
backed  plan  to  convert  the  vast  amof.nts  of 
heat  energy  now  being  wasted  Into  the 
Columbia  River  at  the  Hanford  plant  Into 
some  700.000  kilowatts  of  electrical  energy. 
And  the  private  uUlity  industry  Is  summon- 
ing Its  energies  in  a  determined  effort  to  kill 
this  portion  of  the  1962  atomic  energy  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  motive  of  the  electrical  utilities  Is 
plain.  They  simply  do  not  want  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  join  the  Interior  De- 
partment, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineeis  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  In  the  busi- 
ness of  generating  power  for  Uncle  Sim  to 
sell  In  competition  with  private  Industry. 
But  there  Is  a  large  flaw  In  their  argument 
that  placing  generators  at  Hanford  would 
give  the  Federal  Government  a  new  fK)t  In 
the  door  of  the  power  business. 

Hanford  Is,  and  probably  will  oontlTiue  to 
be,  essentially  a  plutonlum-produclng  plant. 
Ever  since  It  went  Into  operation  tlurlng 
World  War  II  It  has  been  dlaslpatlnf;  Into 
the  river  enough  heat  to  boll  enough  water 


to  produce  enough  steam  to  spin  turbines 
generating  enough  electricity  to  rival  the 
output  of  Bonneville  Dam.  It  Is  wrong  to 
permit  this  waste  to  continue,  when  with  a 
relatively  small  Investment  there  can  be 
added  to  the  Northwest  power  pool  the 
equivalent  of  the  electrical  energy  yield  of 
a  major  new  hydroelectric  project. 

A  number  of  extraneous  arguments  aie 
being  used  by  debaters  on  hoXii  sides  of  the 
ls.sue.  compUcaung  It  needlessly.  For  ex- 
ample, some  backers  of  the  proposal  have 
said  the  Nation  needs  a  dual-purpose,  pluto- 
nium and  power -producing  reactor  to  put 
the  United  States  on  the  same  footing  In 
disarmament  negotiations  with  Russia, 
which  has  a  similar  facility.  Should  an 
agreement  be  reached.  It  is  said,  H&nford's 
plut-onium  output  could  be  lialted,  while 
FKDwer  production  continued.  Then  if  the 
Russians  welshed  on  the  bargain,  a  startup 
of  plutonium  production  at  Hanford  would 
be  possible  In  a  few  days,  whereas  a  shut- 
down, plutonium -only  reactor  could  not  be 
restarted  for  some  time. 

But  the  Electrical  World,  spokesman  for 
the  industry,  argues  editorially  that  the 
existence  of  dual  purpose  reactors  hinders 
rather  than  aids  disarmament  negotiations. 
Unless  both  nations  agree  to  shut  down 
their  plutonium  plants  completely,  saj^  the 
magazine,  neither  could  be  sure  tlie  other 
was  not  cheating. 

The  Hanford  plan  actually  Is  a  simple  one, 
and  It  should  not  be  feared  either  by  the 
private  utilities  or  the  peacemakers.  Since 
the  plant  Is  unique.  It  Is  not  a  "foot  In  the 
door"  for  the  AEC.  which  certainly  will  build 
no  new  federally  owned  and  operated  atomic 
powerplants  unless  Congress  wants  them. 
All  that  the  bill  will  do  is  to  conserve  a 
resource  now  being  wasted,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Pacific  Northwest  residents,  whether 
served  by  private  or  public  power  utilities. 
It  shoxild  be  enacted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  motion. 
During  the  debate  I  have  listened  with 
inten.se  interest  to  the  knowledgeable 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1.  who  presents  this  measure  and 
who  manages  it  during  the  floor  debate. 
I  have  given  equal  attention  to  the  on- 
position  viewpoint  as  expressed  princi- 
pally by  the  well-informed  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  HickekloopkkI.  I  agree  with 
the  latter  Member  of  the  Senate,  partic- 
ularly in  the  point  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  be,  insofar  as  possible, 
conversant  with  the  subject  matter, 
complex  as  it  may  be,  •which  is  being 
considered  in  this  forum  this  afternoon. 

I  have  studied  the  rep>ort  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  which  ac- 
companied both  the  Houae  and  Senate 
bills,  to  authorize  the  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  have 
also  evaluated  the  separate  views  of  the 
competent  members  of  the  minority  on 
this  subject. 

I  have  had  the  benefit  of  reading  and 
rereading  the  report  of  the  debate  in 
the  House  on  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  in  that  body,  to  delete  the  $95 
million  item  for  the  addition  of  gen- 
erating facilities  to  the  new  production 
reactor  at  Hanford.  Wash. 

I  say  very  frankly  that  I  have  some 
reservations  concerning  certain  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  dual-purpose,  con- 
vertible-type reactor  project  which  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comroiasion  requested 
and  which  the  majority  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  has  recom- 
mended. However,  weighing  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against,  as  pres<'nted  in 
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the  committee  report,  the  separate  views 
of  the  minority,  and  the  vigorous  debate 
in  the  House,  I  cannot  embrace  the  op- 
position's attacks  on  the  project's  eco- 
nomic justification;  nor  can  I  join  in  the 
minority's  views  deprecating  such  valid 
considerations  as  national  defense,  as 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  international 
prestige  aspects,  and  certainly  the  tech- 
nological benefits  which  would  accrue. 
I  much  prefer  to  be  associated  with  the 
committee  majority's  findings  on  the 
point  at  issue. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  1  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  appreciation  for  the  ob- 
jective way  in  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  ap- 
proached the  whole  problem.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  he  has  spent  considerable 
time  in  studying  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  proposal  and  has  tried  to  approach 
the  entire  question  in  a  judicial  frame  of 
mind.  I  commend  him  for  his  attitude 
of  considering  the  proposal  as  a  national 
project,  one  which  affects  the  whole 
covmtry  and,  in  fact,  has  a  real  impact 
on  our  foreign  policy.  I  commend  him 
most  highly  for  the  statement  he  is 
making. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  comment  of  the  diligent  Senator 
from  Washington.  This  has  been  a  dif- 
ficult problem  for  me. 

Certainly  I  cannot  hold  with  the  mi- 
nority that  the  installation  of  power 
generating  facilities  in  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor  at  Hanford  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  spirit,  intent,  and  specific 
language  of  section  44  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954. 

What  concerns  me  more  than  any 
other  element  of  this  controversy  is  ihat 
the  proposal  apparently  has  elicited  an 
argument  over  whether  the  installation 
of  power  generating  facilities  at  Han- 
ford, Wash.,  would  benefit  one  region  to 
the  detriment  of  others,  and  that  the 
whole  industry  would  suffer  severe  dam- 
age. 

If.  every  time  we  have  before  us  an 
authorization  for  a  new  Government  in- 
stallation or  facility,  we  bring  up  the 
question  of  benefit  for  the  region,  and 
then  seek  to  defeat  the  proposal  on  the 
reasoning  that  it  would  benefit  that  re- 
gion and  thereby  create  damage  to  all 
others,  there  will  be  a  .stalemate,  a  lack 
of  progress. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
is  improper  to  assist  a  given  region  of 
the  Nation.  Ours  is  a  Union  of  States, 
an  amalgamation  of  regions.  More  often 
than  not,  that  which  is  good  for  a  re- 
gion likewise  has  the  capacity  to  bene- 
fit the  country  as  a  whole.  I  believe  it 
is  becoming  more  apparent,  as  time 
passes,  that  many  of  the  problems  of 
our  Republic  will  have  to  be  solved  on  a 
region-by-region  basis,  before  the  whole 
of  the  country  can  become  strong  and 
basically  prosperous. 

Accordingly,  based  on  regional  bene- 
fit considerations,  I  do  not  view  the  Han- 
ford proposal  with  any  more  alarm  than 
Senators  from  the  Northwest  viewed  the 
area  development  legislation  when  it  was 


passed  by  the  Senate.  I  entertain  some 
misgivings,  however,  concerning  the  di- 
rect sale  of  power  by  the  Atomic  Enercy 
Commission  to  industrial  consumers. 

I  believe  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
minority  included  in  its  views  the  a.sser- 
tion  that  "this  project  would  have  seri- 
ous adverse  effects  on  other  natural  re- 
source industries,"  thereby  implying  that 
the  generation  of  700,000  kilowatts  of 
electric  energy  would,  in  essence,  deprive 
the  coal  industry  of  markets  for  the 
equivalent  of  2,300.000  tons  of  coal  pro- 
duction. Expressed  in  terms  of  mmuig 
employment,  the  minority  .seeks  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  Hanford  gen- 
erating facility,  utilizing  wa.ste  steam 
from  an  atomic  reactor,  would  take  191.- 
360  man-days  of  gainful  employment 
away  from  coal  miners.  No  one  would 
wish  more  than  the  Senator  from  We.st 
Virginia  now  addressins;  the  Senate  to 
see  a  development  take  place  which 
would  increase  coal  production  by  2,300,- 
000  tons  and  provide  191,360  man-day.s 
of  gainful  employment  in  tjie  coalfields 
of  not  only  West  Virginia  but  also  of 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  many 
other  States,  in  both  bitiuninous  and 
anthracite  production. 

It  is  a  tragic  play  upon  words  to  imply 
that  if  the  Hanford  reactor  heat  i.s 
wasted,  rather  than  turbinized  to  gen- 
erate electric  power,  there  will  somehow 
be  created  in  that  region  a  market  for 
2,319,000  tons  of  coal,  utilizing  191.360 
man-days  of  employment,  to  provide 
700,000  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity. 
As  was  said  during  the  House  debate  by 
a  Member  from  a  northwestern  State: 

The  Pacific  Northwest  buys  almost  no  coal 
to  produce  power;  and  when  the  time  comes 
that  it  does,  I  doubt  if  much  coal  will  be 
purchased  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  or 
Kentucky. 

He  added— and  I  reluctantly  but  forth- 
rightly  concur  in  his  comments 

To  argue  that  disapproval  of  the  Hanford 
powerplant  will  help  the  hard-pressed  miners 
of  the  Appalachian  region  is  to  foster  a  cruel 
illusion.  The  depressed  coal  mining  areas 
should  not  be  persuaded  to  seek  to  solve 
their  problems  by  blind  opposition  to  any 
and  all  power  projects  which  do  not  employ 
coal  as  fuel. 

I  add,  parenthetically,  that  even  the 
chief  private  power  company  proponent 
of  "coal  by  wire,"  the  Appalachian  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  recently  chanced  its 
power  concept.  The  base  product  in  its 
electric  steamplants  still  is  coal.  But 
recently  this  splendid  and  successful 
firm  started  construction  of  a  hydroelec- 
tric plant  on  the  Roanoke  River  in  Vir- 
ginia, adjacent  to  a  bituminous  coalfield 
of  major  proportions. 

According  to  a  newspaper  account  in 
the  Charleston  'W.  Va  >  Gazette,  of 
June  24,  1961: 

In  every  respect  the  ludropruject  is  big. 
Appalachian  will  spend  $50  million  in  gen- 
erating capacity  of  440.000  kilowatts.  An 
ingenious  concept  in  waterpower  generation 
will  be  put  to  work  on  RoTnoke  River.  It 
is  called  pumped  ftorage.  wherein  water  is 
released  through  the  generators  of  the 
upper  dam  during  daylight  peakload  periods 
and  pumped  back  from  the  lower  lake  dur- 
ing the  night  and  on  weekend.s  when  power 


needs  are  low.  The  Roanoke  doesn't  carry 
enough  water  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation 
on  a  sustauied  year-round  basis  except 
through  ihe  pumping  and  reuse  process. 
When  completed,  the  project  will  be  the 
largest  of  its  type  in  the  world.  But  Its  size 
and  modern  characteristics  in  no  way  mean 
that  Appalachian  is  divorcing  itself  from 
coal.  Power  engineers  say  it's  much  cheaper 
to  operate  a  hydroplant  for  6  hours  and  close 
It  down  than  pour  coal  Into  the  boilers  of  a 
steamplant  24  hours  a  day  and  let  it  remain 
Kile  18  hours.  Power  generation  starts  in- 
stantly when  a  hydroplant  is  put  in  opera- 
tion, but  It  would  take  hours  to  sturt  mak- 
uig  eleciricuy  in  a  coal-fired  i)lant  if  it  were 
closed   do'vn. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  part  of 
tlio  article  to  be  most  revealing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cited  this  new 
private  power  project  by  a  company  op- 
erating in  the  heart  of  the  bituminous 
coalfields  to  demonstrate  that  even  one 
of  coal's  biegest  customers  and  advo- 
cates, the  Appalachian  Electric  Power 
Co..  finds  it  advantageous  to  operate  a 
conibination-type  plant  utilizing  both 
coal   and  water  to  generate  electricity. 

Yet  tiiere  is  private  pov\er  and  some 
coal  industry  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
t'lnmf'nt's  using  waste  heat  from  an 
atomic  reactor  to  generate  power. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from   West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  en- 
ergetic friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  fine  speech  the  Senator  from 
West  Virguua  is  making.  I  know  he 
has  given  this  matter  far  greater  con- 
sideration than  I  have  been  able  to; 
and  from  his  speech  it  is  quite  clear 
that  he  lias  given  careful  study  to  the 
committee  reports  and  to  the  testimony 
which  has  been  taken.  All  of  us  know 
his  devotion  to  the  coal  industry,  by 
reason  of  the  economy  of  his  own  State. 

I  have  a  very  similar  problem — one 
not  quite  so  critical,  but  critical  enough, 
as  everyone  know.s — in  both  the  hard 
coalfields  and  the  soft  coalfields  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  have  had  some  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  whether  I  should  support 
the  committee,  and,  therefore,  should 
vote  against  this  amendment.  But  I 
may  say  that  my  doubts  have  been  en- 
tirely resolved  by  the  vei-y  cogent  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  We."-! 
Virginia. 

I  a.sk  him  whether  it  is  his  considered 
view  that  m  the  tneater  national  in- 
terest it  is  important  to  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  move  ahead  with  the  full 
development  of  this  reactor  program,  in 
order  that  we  may  keep  pace  with  our 
opponfr-nls  in  the  Communist  world  in 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  for 
both  private  and  public  purposes:  and 
whether  it  is  also  his  view  that  in  serv- 
ing that  national  interest,  we  are  not 
doing  any  serious  damage  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry in  either  West  Virginia  or  Pemi- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  response  to  the 
first  part  of  the  question  asked  by  my 
able  coUeat.ue.  I  would  say  that,  frankly. 
I  wish  we  misUit  not  always  be  concerned 
with  attempting  to  match  the  Commu- 
nist world  in  any  field.  Sometimes  that 
is  necessary  when  we  are  caught  short 


and  have  to  move  more  quickly  than  we 
ordinarily  would  have  done.    But  I  hope 

that  in  the  future  we  shall  be  able  in 
greater  degree  to  press  forward  on  our 
own  initiative  and  responsibility,  with- 
out attempting  to  meet  the  so-called 
challenge  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  completely  with 
everything  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gina  has  said.  My  view  is  that  even  if 
there  were  no  Communists  controlling 
a  large  part  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass, 
we  should  nonetheless  go  forward  effec- 
tively with  this  program,  in  our  efforts 
to  advance  Western  civilization.  But  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  West  Virgmia 
will  agree  that  the  practical  matter  of 
competing  with  the  Russians  gives  us 
an  additional  reason  for  taking  this  step, 
anyway. 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.     Certainly   it   does 
The    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    is    a 
realist,  and  I  join  him  in  the  approach 
he  makes  to  this  subject. 

Furthermore,  in  my  considered  con- 
viction— although  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert;  and  sometimes  I  think  Senators 
are  too  much  inclmed.  because  of  their 
service  on  certain  committees,  to  regard 
themselves  too  highly  as  exF>erts:  and  I 
may  say.  facetiously,  that  an  expert  is 
one  who  is  seldom  right,  but  never  is  in 

doubt 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  an  expert  is  also 
said  to  be  one  who  is  removed  a  consider- 
able distance  from  his  home  territory. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
As  I  have  said.  I  do  not  assume  the 
role  of  an  expert.  But  certainly  I  have 
had  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
bitimiinous  coal  industry,  ever  since  my 
childhood.  But  I  did  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Coal  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mming, 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  been  constant- 
ly very  close  to  the  developments  with- 
in the  coal  industry  including  coal  re- 
search and  synthetic  liquid  fuels.  I  say 
to  the  Senate,  on  this  authority  as  a 
careful  student  of  the  subject,  that  I  be- 
lieve no  appreciable  damage  and  likely 
no  damage  will  be  done  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry, either  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  or  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  candid  an- 
swer to  my  question.  I  observe  that  if 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  only  a 
student,  certainly  he  is  at  the  ver>'  least 
a  postgraduate  student. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

The  chief  proponent  in  the  House  of 
the  deletion  of  the  $95  million  for  the 
Hanford  generating  facility  said  flatly 
that  such  a  plant  would  displace  coal. 
and  implied  that  it  would  wipe  out  191.- 
360  man-days  of  mining  employment  or 
37.911  coal  cars.  If  this  were  true.  I 
would  be  duty  bound  to  vote  against  the 
$95  million  Item.  But  the  gentleman's 
statement  is  off  target,  because  coal  has 
not  been  displaced,  and  eastern  coal  and 
coal-hauling    railroads    probably    never 


will  serve  the  region  which  would  be 
serviced  by  electric  power  generated  at 
Hanford. 

Another  paradox  developed  during 
House  debate  when  one  Member  opposing 
the  Hanford  power-plant  authorization 
said: 

Seven  hundred  thousand  kilowatts  of  gen- 
erating capacity  •  •  •  would  provide  energy 
equivalent  to  that  produced  by  2.3  million 
tons  of  coal  a  year.  If  the  same  quantity  of 
electriclTv  were  generated  In  a  modern  steam 
plant. 

But  he  revealed  that  coal  really  is  not 
in  the  electric  energy  picture  in  that 
region  when  he  remarked : 

Taxpaylng  public  utilities  in  the  North- 
west are  building,  or  seeking  authorization 
to  build,  hydroelectric  plants  which  will  meet 
the  power  demands  of  that  area  for  at  least 
10  yenr.'^. 

In  other  ■ftci-ds,  Mr.  President,  oppo- 
nents of  the  power  generating  facihty  for 
the  Hanford  project  use  sympathy  for 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry as  a  crutch,  but  know  full  well 
that  the  crutch  will  not  be  employed  to 
aid  the  sick  coal  industry  in  that  region 
where  abundant  water  resources  are  uti- 
lized primarily  to  generate  electricity. 

Representing  as  I  do  the  leading  bitu- 
minous coal-producing  State.  I  have  an 
obligation  to  protect  coal's  legitimate  in- 
terests. I  have  sought  consistently  to 
do  so.  and  I  will  continue  that  course 
of  action.  But  I  have  not  and  will  not 
be  a  party  to  distortion,  nor  will  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  it. 

I  note  the  fact  that  the  committee 
minority  and  the  opponents  of  the  Han- 
ford power  project  emphasize  the  point 
that  "the  NPR  will  yield  only  low  pres- 
sure, saturated  steam,  better  suited  to 
the  boiler  of  an  old-fashioned  locomo- 
tive than  to  a  modern  turbine  generator, " 
and  remark  that  "this  represents  ret- 
rogression rather  than  progress  as  far 
as  power  production  is  concerned." 

This,  to  me.  is  not  impressive  testi- 
mony against  the  proposed  powerplant 
installation,  because  I  sincerely  believe 
it  is  more  retrogressive  to  waste  the 
great  quantity  of  heat  to  be  produced 
by  the  reactor  than  to  channel  it  through 
a  system  which  will  generate  usable 
energy  in  a  region  where  the  exploding 
population  consequences  and  power  re- 
quirements will  doubtless  be  a  significant 
factor  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  this 
controversy,  I  am  sure  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  read  many  editorials  and 
have  carefully  evaluated  their  contents. 
Today,  an  editorial  was  referred  to  by 
the  devoted  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSE].  At  this  time  I  wish  to  refer 
to  an  editorial  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star,  a 
newspaper  which  I  believe  is  usually  very 
conservative.  Certainly  it  is  an  excel- 
lent newspaper;  and,  by  and  large,  it 
covers  its  news  articles  from  a  news 
viewpoint,  and  reserves  to  its  editorial 
page  the  comments  which  represent  the 
views  and  opinions  of  its  editors. 

On  this  controversy,  Mr.  President,  I 
find  that  I  am  generally  in  agreement 
with  the  editors  of  the  usually  conserva- 
tive   Evening     Star,     of     Washington, 


D.C.  We  do  no  experience  togetherness 
in  many  Issues;  but  insofar  as  relates 
to  this  subject,  I  was  much  impressed  by 
the  Star's  arguments  for  the  $95  million 
item  in  the  authorization  for  tlie  Han- 
ford facility.  I  refer  to  that  newspaper's 
lead  editorial  of  Saturday,  July  15,  1961, 
entitled  "The  Hanford  Issue." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Hanford  Issue 
The  House  used  poor  judgment  in  reject- 
ing, by  a  vote  of  176  to  140,  the  proposal  to 
convert  the  new  reactor  at  Hanford.  Wash.. 
Int-i  a  dual-purpose  facility  capable  of  pro- 
ducing not  only  plutonium  for  weapon?,  but 
aUo  between  7OC.000  and  800,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  for  peaceful  uses. 

tJnless  the  Senate  reverses  the  House  ac- 
tion, and  the  item  is  then  restored  In  con- 
ference, the  reactor — which  Is  In  the  process 
of  being  built  and  which  wlU  be  completetl 
next  year — will  ser\e  only  a  strictly  military 
purpose.  Yet.  as  it  produces  the  plutonium. 
it  will  give  off  a  byproduct  of  great  potential 
economic  value.  This  will  be  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  heat  that  could  be  so  utUlzed  as 
to  make  the  facility,  whoUy  apart  from  Its 
weapons  role,  by  far  the  biggest  of  the 
■wTjrld's  present  atomic  electrical  powerplants. 
Tlie  proposal  turned  down  by  the  House 
would  create  this  facUity  by  Investing  $95 
million  in  equipping  the  reactor  (which 
would  more  than  pay  for  Itself)  to  harness 
the  heat  and  turn  the  resultant  electricity 
into  the  Bonneville  network  for  distribu- 
tion— largely  through  private  utlUty  sys- 
tems— in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  But  the 
private  utUitles  have  lobbied  vigorously 
against  the  idea,  and  so  have  coal  interests. 
and  it  has  been  defeated  primarily  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  put  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  the  public  power  business  and 
thus  constitute  another  socialistic  encroach- 
ment on  free  enterprise. 

In  the  debate  on  the  issue,  however.  Rep- 
re.  eritative  Chet  Holitield,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Ener^  Commit- 
tee, has  pretty  well  demoUshed  these  and 
kindred  arguments.  He  has  shown,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  basic  law  governing  the  AEC 
spectfic.illy  authorizes  the  sort  of  power  out- 
put that  the  dual-purpose  reactor  would  gen- 
erate. He  has  made  clear,  too.  that  such  a 
reactor  at  Hanford  could  not  hurt  the  coal 
industry,  and  would  actually  make  additional 
electricity  available  to  private  utilities  "at  a 
very  cheap  price."  And  Representative  Rob- 
ert E.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  has  backed  up  Mr 
HaLinEi.D  with  this  telling  point:  "•  •  *  the 
installation  of  the  electric  generating  facili- 
ties at  the  Hanford  reactor  Is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  of  the  American  people.  What 
could  be  more  Justified  than  to  convert  into 
electricity — at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers — the 
tremendous  amounts  of  reactca:  heat  which 
otherwise  will  be  wasted?  To  blow  this 
steam  into  the  air  or  use  It  to  heat  up  the 
C^jlumbla  River  surely  would  be  regarded  by 
people  everywhere  as  an  Incredible  extrava- 
gance." 

Everything  considered,  the  weight  of  log'.c 
and  commonsense  rests  heavily  on  the  side 
of  those  who  advocate  the  dual-purpose  fa- 
cility. Accordingly,  we  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  support  the  proposal  and  that  the 
House  will  reconsider  what  It  has  done  and 
enable  the  project  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  very 
genial  friend. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  I  ap- 
preciate what  he  has  said  about  the 
editorial.  I  had  clipped  it  from  that 
newspaper,  and  had  hoped  that  I  might 
put  it  into  todays  Record.  I  am  glad 
he  has  done  so,  t)ecause  I  regard  it  as 
an  exceptionally  fine  statement  of  the 
situation,  by  a  newspaper  which  has  not 
in  the  past  taken  a  position  in  favor  of 
public  power  or  private  power  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature,  but  has  viewed 
such  matters  in  the  way  that  any  good 
citizen  would — as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
editorial. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  expressions  of  my  courageous 
colleague  from  New  Mexico.  I  refer  to 
the  editorial,  wliich  said  in  its  final 
paragraph: 

Everything  considered,  the  weight  of  logic 
and  commonsense  rests  heavily  on  the  side 
of  those  who  advocate  the  dual-purpose 
facility.  Accordingly,  we  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  support  the  proposal  and  that 
the  Hotise  will  reconsider  what  it  has  done 
and  enable  the  project  to  go  forward. 

I,  too.  believe  that,  on  balance,  the 
merits  of  the  position  of  the  proponents 
of  the  dual-purpose  facility  at  Hanford 
outweigh  the  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
nents. It  is  not  my  view  that  this  project 
is  the  threat  to  the  coal  industry — as  I 
said  earlier  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania — that  some  of  our 
friends  contend.  And  if  I  believed  it 
to  be  a  serious  extension  of  public  power 
into  an  area  which  should  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  private  enterprise,  I 
would  oppose  it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  a  ground  on  which  to  wage  a  private- 
versus-public  power  fight.  It  is  a  sensi- 
ble project  predicated  on  principles  of 
conservation  and  proper  utilization  of 
heat  which  should  not  be  wasted.  To 
reject  this  project  and  not  utilize  the 
heat  produced  by  the  Hanford  reactor  is 
to  indulge  in  unwarranted  waste. 

Mr.  HRUSKLA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  with  great  in- 
terest that  I  heard  the  discourse  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  question  occurred  to  me  as 
he  was  making  his  summary,  and  that 
has  to  do  with  the  repetition  of  the  state- 
ment of  his  belief  that  this  item  does 
not  affect  adversely  the  coal  industry. 
The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  is  this:  If  this  installation  were 
located  within  100  miles  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  would  that  conclusion 
be  in  any  way  altered? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  take  a  look 
at  it,  just  as  I  have  taken  a  look  at 
this  subject.  I  would  say  that  in  my 
look,  I  would  attempt  to  be  objective, 
just  as  I  have  attempted  to  be  objective 
in  this  matter.  And  I  accord  to  the  able 
Senator  who  asked  the  question  the  same 
feeling  that,  if  a  project  were  perhaps 
close  to  a  productive  value  within  his  own 
State,  that  he  would  give  it  a  careful 
survey  and  appraisal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sure  I  would.  I 
imagine  that  is  so.  But  is  not  the  sub- 
ject sufficiently  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  he 
can  answer  the  question  more  definitely 


than  by  simply  saying  he  would  look 
at  it?  After  all,  that  kind  of  answer 
is  usually  given  to  a  question  involving 
unknown  factors.  If  the  Senator  wants 
some  additional  factors  to  make  the 
question  more  specific  and  definite,  that 
is  fine. 

Assuming  the  exact  situation  were  du- 
plicated, with  the  presently  known  com- 
ponents, and  the  plant  were  located 
within  100  miles  of  West  Virginia,  what 
would  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  be  as  to  whetiier 
or  not  it  would  adversely  affect  the  coal 
industry? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  say  at;ain— and  he  i.s 
in  no  wise  evasive — he  would  lake  a  look 
at  the  project  at  the  time  it  was  pro- 
posed. He  would  do  just  as  the  Senator 
"from  Nebraoka  would  do— he  would 
meet  each  problem  as  it  was  considered 
in  Lhis  Chamber. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  stu'e  the  Sen- 
ator realizes  that  there  i.=?  a  difference 
between  a  plant  for  the  production  of 
atomic  energy  in  the  middle  of  a  coal 
belt  and  one  elsewhere.  It  is  a  fact  that 
there  is  unlimited  water  in  the  Columbia 
and  other  large  rivers,  but  they  need 
some  firming  up.  which  makes  such  an 
operation  economic  in  that  sense,  where 
it  might  be  uneconomic  in  other  areas. 
Also,  great  installations  for  atomic 
energy  are  usine  coal  We  do  the  thing 
that  is  desirable  in  the  locality  con- 
cerned. That  is  why  we  did  what  we 
did  in  the  Portsmouth  plant  and  other 
plants  that  we  judged  to  be  wise  in  tho.se 
parts  of  the  country.  We  iudge  the 
question  by  what  is  wi.sp  in  a  particular 
area  of  the  country 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  .so 
correct.    He  has  made  a  valid  statement 

In  that  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Ellens- 
burg  Daily  Record,  of  EhensburEr,  Wa.sh 
It  is  entitled  "Hanford  Order  Big  Help." 
in  which  it  is  indicated  that  100,000  tons 
of  coal,  under  a  contract  with  the  North- 
ern Pacific  mines  at  Roslyn  by  the  Han- 
ford Atomic  Energy  Commission,  will 
keep  some  100  miners  in  that  area  em- 
ployed during  the  comin.g  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcopd 
as  follows: 

Hanford  Order  Big  Help 

The  awarding  of  a  120.000-ton  coal  con- 
tract to  the  Northern  Facific  mines  at  Roslyn 
by  the  Hanford  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
will  keep  some  100  of  northern  Kittitas 
County  miners  employed  during  the  comins: 
year.  These  Hanford  orders  have  really 
helped  over  the  years.  Without  them  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  Northern  Pacific 
would  have  completely  shut  duwn  the  mining 
operation. 

With  these  orders  the  railroad  company 
Is  able  to  keep  the  mines  opened  but  un- 
doubtedly on  a  nonprofit  basis  or  a  sub- 
stantial loss.  And  everyone  realizes  if  all  the 
mines  were  shut  down,  some  would  become 
water  filled  and  it  would  be  a  most  difficult 
task  to  reopen  them,  in  case  the  coal-fired 
steamplant  is  ever  built  at  Lake  Cle  Elum. 
It  is  known  that  without  that  hope,  the 
railroad    company    would    have    closed    the 


mines,  so  everything  that  can  be  done  to  keep 
the  mines  operating,  Is  a  step  In  the  pro- 
gram for  the  future. 

Congressman  Hal  Holmes  did  a  fine  Job  in 
getting  the  first  coal  order  for  the  atomic 
plant,  and  he  kept  It  up  as  long  as  he  was 
in  Congress  while  Congresswoman  Catherine 
M.\Y  has  kept  up  the  good  work  since  she 
went  to  Washington, 

Senators  Macnuson  and  Jackson  have  also 
helped  So  once  again  the  mining  field  looks 
with  some  hope  for  the  year  ahead 

J  CK 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  are  having  a  very  important  debate 
here  today.  When  I  visited  Hanford  2 
years  ago.  the  thought  that  was  im- 
pressed most  upon  my  mind  was,  "Why 
is  this  tremendous  amount  of  steam 
energy  being  allowed  to  go  to  waste  in 
a  country  that  is  constantly  seeking  for 
ntw  .sources  of  power?" 

There  were,  however,  many  unan- 
swered questions  at  that  time.  I  did  not 
know  whether  it  could  be  economically 
produced  or  not.  I  did  not  know 
whether  there  would  be  a  use  for  it 
within  an  economic  transmission  dis- 
tance. I  did  not  know  what  the  effect 
on  the  economy  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  or  the  whole  country,  might  be. 
In  sitting  in  on  some  of  the  hearings 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, some  of  the.se  questions  have  been 
answered.  Some  of  them  have  been 
answered  and  clarified  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  arisen  a  seri- 
ous regret  in  my  mind,  and  that  regret 
is  that  this  great  source  of  power — seven 
or  eight  hundred  thousand  kilowatts  of 
it — is  not  located  in  my  State  or  my  part 
of  the  country,  where  we  could  make  use 
of  it  We  do  not  have  much  in  the  way 
of  large  sources  of  power  in  the  North- 
east. We  do  have  the  St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment now.  We  have  the  Niagara 
development.  I  am  happy  to  say  my 
State  has  been  able  to  purchase  from 
New  York  150.000  kilowatts  of  power. 
This  power,  purchased  at  the  price  of 
7 '  2  or  8  mills  laid  down  in  Vermont,  has 
been  an  economic  lifesaver  in  my  State 
It  has  been  a  godsend  to  the  utility  com- 
panies in  the  State,  if  I  can  judge  by  the 
dividends  and  earnings  of  those  com- 
panies. It  is  fairly  divided  between  pri- 
vate utility  companies,  municipal  plants 
of  the  State,  and  cooperative  organiza- 
tions. We  have  been  able  to  si*bstan- 
tially  reduce  the  cost  of  electric  bills  in 
our  State. 

So  when  I  say  that  I  regret  that  this 
source  of  power  at  Hanford  is  not  avail- 
able to  us  in  the  Northeast.  I  mean  w  hat 
I  say. 

I  might  remark  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  if  this  plant  were  located 
within  100  miles  of  my  State,  I  would 
just  say,  •'Glory,  hallelujah."  and  ask  for 
our  share  of  it  immediately,  and  hope  v.  v 
would  get  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  get  very  much 
worried  about  the  maximum  estimate  of 
production  cost.  The  highest  cost  figure 
I  have  heard  in  connection  with  this  de- 
velopment is  3' 2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 
I  come  from  an  area  in  which  the  lowest 
cost  power,  from  modern  plants,  is  7 
mills  at  the  bus  bar  and  the  wholesale 


price  to  the  distribution  systems  is  ap- 
proximately 14  mills.  I  cannot  become 
too  excited  about  a  cost  of  SVa  mUls.  I 
realize  that  the  3  >  2  mills  is  the  top  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  coun- 
try of  ours  is  going  through  an  electrical 
revolution.  So  long  as  the  power  is  not 
directly  available  to  my  State,  I  have  to 
consider  what  action  I  shall  take  with 
respect  to  it  in  terms  of  national  supply 
and  national  requirements.  Our  na- 
tional requirements  are  doubling  about 
every  7  or  8  years.  The  use  of  electrical 
energy  in  the  rural  areas  is  doubling 
about  every  5  years.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  by  1970  a  trillion  kilowatt-hours  of 
electrical  energy  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  country.  We 
have  to  learn  where  we  shall  get  the 
power. 

I  have  said  that  we  are  undergoing  an 
electrical  revolution  in  this  country.  Ne- 
cessity has  forced  us  into  that  revolu- 
tion. No  longer  can  we  depend  on  large 
numbers  of  small  powerplants  generat- 
ing from  10.000  kilowatts  to  30.000  or 
50,000  kilowatts.  Today  the  thinking  is 
in  terms  of  electrical  plants  from  200.000 
or  300.000  kilowatts  up  to  a  million  kilo- 
watts or  more.  There  are  several  plants 
in  this  country  today  with  over  1  million 
kilowatt  capacity.  I  believe  in  the  future 
we  shall  have  to  depend  on  those  larger 
sources  of  electrical  energy,  which  are 
much  more  economic  and  competitive 
than  all  the  small  plants  we  could  possi- 
bly build.  We  could  not  build  enough 
small  plants  to  meet  the  demand. 

When  the  large  plants  are  established, 
they  will  have  to  be  connected  by  new 
types  of  transmission  lines  which  will 
carry  electricity  much  longer  distances 
than  is  today  feasible  with  no  more  line 
loss  and  no  more  cost  than  we  have  today. 

We  shall  need  all  of  the  power  we  are 
likely  to  get  from  any  .source.  It  can  be 
said  that  there  is  an  adequate  supply,  of 
course.  There  is  an  adequate  supply  in 
any  area  in  which  the  price  is  so  high 
that  the  people  cannot  buy  it  or  use  it 
and  remain  in  competition  with  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  shall  see  these  new  large  develop- 
ments. Possibly  they  will  be  farther 
apart  than  the  small  generating  plants 
are  today.  We  shall  have  to  develop  the 
remaining  feasible  sources  of  hydro- 
power  in  this  country.  We  shall  have  to 
make  nuclear  power  electric  energy  gen- 
erated from  the  atom  competitive,  and 
I  believe  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do 
that  within  the  next  6  or  7  years. 

I  believe,  also,  that  we  shall  see  very 
large  electrical  plants  located  near  the 
coal  mines,  where  they  ought  to  be  lo- 
cated, with  new  transmission  systems 
extending  throughout  the  coiuitry. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  an  article 
stating  that  one  of  the  private  utilities 
is  transmitting  1  million  volts  of  power 
over  a  line.  I  am  not  sure  it  was  not 
more  power  than  that.  This  demon- 
strates the  progress  we  are  making.  We 
will  need  all  the  power  we  can  get. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  considering  the 
proposal  today  from  a  position  of  na- 
tional requirements  and  national  supply, 
it  seems  to  me  that  even  if  the  cost 


should   reach   3   mills   it  would   be   an 
economic  proposition. 

I  understand  that  400,000  of  the  700,- 
000  or  800,000  kilowatts  which  would  be 
generated  at  Hanford  would  be  used  in 
the  atomic  energy  experiment  and  plant, 
to  supplant  the  power  which  now  has  to 
be  purchased  from  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  This  will  permit  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  sell 
much  larger  amounts  of  firm  power  to 
private,  public,  and  cooperative  systems 
in  that  area. 

I  realize  that  most  of  the  private 
utility  companies  which  say  anything  at 
all  about  the  project  are  in  opposition 
to  it.  I  believe  that  is  a  shortsighted- 
licss.  I  believe  when  these  great  sources 
of  power  are  developed  the  utilities  will 
gain  tremendously.  Their  business  will 
be  on  a  more  sound  basis.  If  they  are 
really  worried  about  nationalization  of 
the  power  industry  in  the  United  States, 
the  way  to  get  it  is  to  keep  the  country 
on  a  short  supply. 

After  summing  up  all  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  this  proposal,  I 
believe  we  would  be  justified  in  voting 
to  develop  the  700.000  or  800,000  kilo- 
watts of  power,  which  will  add  that  much 
more  to  a  national  supply  which  cer- 
tainly will  have  to  be  doubled  within  the 
next  few  years. 

I  believe  also  that  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  power 
today — private,  public,  or  cooperative — 
will  gain  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
electrical  energy  in  this  country  even  if 
it  may  not  be,  as  we  say,  "in  our  own 
backyard." 

I  reiterate:  I  wish  this  plant  were 
within  economic  transmission  distance 
of  my  State.  It  is  not.  I  feel  that  by 
adding  to  the  national  supply  our  area 
is  bound  to  get  indirect  if  not  direct 
benefits  from  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  there  is  a  disposition  to  vote.  I 
have  been  over  this  problem  a  great 
many  times  before,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  spend  too  much  time  on  it  now. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  what  he  has  said.  It  is  typical  of 
the  analysis  the  Senator  gave  in  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
when  he  carefully  tried  to  bring  out  the 
facts  connected  with  the  project. 

It  is  a  fact  that  if  we  do  not  approve 
this  proposal  we  shall  waste  11  million 
poimds  of  steam  per  hour.  This  per- 
suaded many  people  the  project  ought 
to  be  approved,  in  the  interest  of 
conservation. 

If  there  were  available  in  many  parts 
of  our  country  11  million  pounds  of 
steam  per  hour,  think  of  what  it  might 
do  for  industry.  That  is  the  answer  I 
intended  to  give  for  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  a  moment  ago.  It  is  a 
question  of  where  it  is  available.  We 
have  the  steam  now,  and  it  is  being 
wasted.  The  only  use  to  which  it  is  being 
put  is  to  be  dumped  into  the  Columbia 
River  to  warm  the  waters  of  the  river. 
A  better  use  can  be  found  for  it,  and 
should  be  found  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  put  into  the 
Record  some  tables  which  I  intended  to 


have  printed,  but  I  am  glad  he  did  so, 
because  they  point  out  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  spending  money 
for  assistance  to  private  industry  and 
has  done  so  for  many  years.  I  do  not 
regret  that.     I  am  delighted  by  it. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  gave 
to  the  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Company 
$3,669,000  as  a  waiver  of  fuel  use  charees 
and  another  $5  million  for  operating 
funds. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  made 
available  for  the  Power  Reactor  Develop- 
ment Co.  $3,703,000  as  a  waiver  of  fuel 
u.se  charges  and  $3.6  million  of  operating 
funds  for  research  and  development. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
gone  through  a  whole  list,  providing  al- 
most $100  million  of  contributions 
directly  to  the  private  utilities.  I  think 
that  is  a  fine  thing,  because  from  it  has 
come  the  development  in  the  industry 
which  has  been  very  much  worthwhile. 

The  assistance  has  not  been  confined 
to  that  alone.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission went  to  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
in  which  State  the  Consumers  Public 
Power  District  is  a  great  cooperative 
which  takes  care  of  a  great  many  people. 
It  is  building  a  plant,  at  a  cost  of  some 
$28  million.  It  provided  $8  million  as  a 
waiver  of  fuel  use  charges.  It  provided 
$16  milUon  in  operating  funds.  That  is 
the  total  of  over  $52  million  for  that 
organization  alone,  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 

That  is  not  all.  Over  the  country  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  has  been 
spent  for  research  and  development  as 
well  as  for  authorized  construction. 

In  the  ci\'ilian  reactor  field,  $475  mil- 
lion has  been  made  available  for  re- 
search and  develment;  $259,800,000 
of  construction  was  authorized  which, 
totaled  with  all  other  items,  brings  the 
total  of  Federal  fimds  for  civiUan  re- 
actors to  $890,500,000. 

This  proposal  is  a  business  ventm-e, 
and,  if  I  wanted  a  better  witness,  I  could 
not  find  one  than  John  McCone.  former 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. I  visited  with  htm  on  Sunday 
concerning  this  subject,  and  I  learned 
that  he  thought  then,  as  I  have  known 
him  to  think  before,  that  the  Hanford 
reactor  should  be  converted  and  elec- 
tricity should  be  developed.  Not  wish- 
ing to  trust  my  memory,  I  called  Mr. 
McCone  on  Monday  in  New  York,  and  I 
received  the  following  statement  from 
him: 

I  believe  that  the  building  of  the  p>ower 
unit  at  Hanford  is  an  important  thing  to 
do.  It  will  mean  an  advance  In  the  art  and 
win  give  the  United  States  now  and  for 
many  years  to  come  the  largest  atomic  gen- 
erating plant  in  the  world.  There  are  two 
other  things  that  will  also  advance  the  art 
and  are  important  now.  One  of  these  is 
the  Stanford  Accelerator  and  the  other  is 
the  proposal  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  to 
build  a  300,000-killowatt  atomic  electric 
generating  plant  at  Bodega  Bay. 

I  support  all  three. 

I  regard  John  McCone  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  finest  businessmen  who  have 
ever  been  connected  with  atomic  energy 
work.  He  brought  to  the  work  a  rare 
sense  of  the  proprieties  of  building  re- 
actors, the  cost  of  which  runs  into  huge 
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sums  of  money,  but  which  will  return 
to  the  country  a  great  amount  of  bless- 
ing. So  I  was  happy  to  have  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  project  from  his  business 
standpoint. 

Another  distinguished  Califomian  now 
in  atomic  energy  work  is  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,  present  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]  has  had  printed  in  the  Record 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Seaborg  endorsing 
the  project.  In  Dr.  Seaborg  we  have  a 
scientist,  the  winner  of  a  Nobel  Prize, 
who  states  that  this  is  a  good  thing  to  do 
scientifically.  Besides  his  statement  we 
have  the  testimony  of  a  businessman 
who,  wken  he  left  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  returned  to  California  and 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Trans 
World  Airlines,  and  a  great  bank  m  that 
State.  He  is  a  man  of  proved  business 
capacity.  I  say  that  the  project  is  a  busi- 
nesslike thing  to  do. 

I  shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  analysis  of  the  cost  and  value  of 
NPR  power,  because  I  think  the  analysis 
made  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
was  a  bit  faulty.  Even  on  the  basis  of 
the  analysis  made  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  this  plant  was  a  good  proj- 
ect. But  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion included  in  its  estimates  an  annual 
operating  cost  of  $750,000  for  liability 
insurance  for  the  facility.  That  amount 
was  much  higher  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  at<Hnic  powerplant,  and  would  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  in  the 
liability  act  known  as  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  there  is  a  provision  that,  after  10 
years  of  operation,  the  costs  will  be  ex- 
amined, and  if  the  costs  have  not  been 
high,  the  excess  money  is  to  be  returned. 
Therefore  I  think  the  $750,000  does  not 
belong  in  the  balance  sheet,  because  we 
would  not  be  involved  in  any  such 
expenditure. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  as- 
sumed a  percentage  of  4  percent  for  the 
cost  of  financing  the  project.  We  are 
borrowing  money  at  rates  lower  than  4 
percent,  and  I  think  we  should  also  do 
so  on  this  project. 

All  these  points  tend  to  prompt  me  to 
believe  that  the  proposal  should  be  un- 
dertaken. I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  had 
printed  in  the  Record  the  fine  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  I 
read  the  Washington  Star  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  I  have  carefully  read 
this  newspaper  through  the  years.  I 
know  it  has  no  bias  in  favor  of  the  kind 
of  project  that  is  proposed.  Yet  the 
newspaper  made  the  appraisal  that 
it  thought  the  House  was  wrong,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
not  make  the  same  mistake.  The  edi- 
tarial  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
Senators. 

Month  by  month  I  pick  up  the  Forum 
Memo,  v,hich  is  published  by  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum,  Inc.,  in  New  York 
City.  The  publication  is  not  devoted  to 
the  Interests  of  either  private  power  or 
public  power.  It  is  a  reporting  service 
whose  publication  I  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest. 


The  first  article  concerns  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  commitment,  and  points 
out  the  things  that  will  be  done  by  the 
Pacific  Gas  b  Electric  Co.  They  wUl 
have  available  a  competitive  price  on  the 
power  that  will  be  developed  through  the 
use  of  the  reactor.  If  we  wished  to  be 
picayunish,  we  could  start  by  saying  we 
do  not  believe  what  the  Pacific  Gas  L 
Electric  Co.  has  announced,  that  we  do 
not  believe  the  company  will  get  the 
price  of  the  power  as  low  as  is  contended. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commj.-ion  ha.s 
made  an  evaluation  of  the  Pacif.c  Ga.--^  &: 
Electric  Co.  proposal,  v.hich  is  daied 
July  18.  and  points  out  that  wliile  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  has  come  forth 
with  a  total  estimated  co.~t  cf  5  G2  nulls 
for  the  power,  the  Atomic  Eneiery  Com- 
mission beUeves  the  ccst  will  run  to  6.7 
mills. 

I  do  not  care  which  fifrurc  is  accepted. 
I  wish  to  see  these  plants  buili.  even 
if  the  Atomic  Enemy  Commi.ssion  must 
make  some  special  concession  to  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  on  fuel  cost 
or  some  other  point — which  apparently 
it  does  not  plan  to  do.  I  hope  ver>- 
much  it  will  do  so,  becau.se  the  pro- 
posed plant  would  generate  300.000  or 
more  kilowatts  of  current  at  competitive 
prices.  I  think  it  is  a  great  and  in- 
spiring forward  step. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Forum  Memo 
appears  reference  to  a  project  that  is 
being  undertaken  in  Los  Angeles  by  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  taken  a  look 
at  that  story,  which  appears  on  page 
12  of  the  magazine.  It  is  called  the 
Southern  California-Westmshoxise  pro- 
posal. What  does  the  Forum  Memo  say 
about  it  ?     It  states : 

The  propo.sal  contains  refiufst.i  lor  about 
$11  million  for  research  and  development 
assistance  and  some  $8  5  m.Ulo;i   In  waiver 

or  fuel  '.ise  rh-.rge" 

I  have  discussed  that  project  with 
officers  of  Westinghou.se,  ar.d  I  have  .■^aid 
to  them,  as  I  am  glad  to  say  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  now,  that  if  the  .sub- 
ject comes  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  an  authoriza- 
tion is  requested  to  make  re.soarcli 
money  available  for  the  consti-uction  of 
the  plant  and  for  a  waiver  of  fuel  use 
charges,  even  if  the  amount  nins  to  S15 
million.  $17  million,  or  $18  million.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it.  brcau.se.  accord- 
ing to  this  memorandum,  the  plant 
would  recover  approximately  375  gross 
electrical  megawatts  of  current,  which 
is  equivalent  to  355  net. 

If  we  add  tosether  tl.e  current  gen- 
erated by  the  two  plants  in  California — 
the  Bodega  Bay  plant  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  and  the  plant  of  the  South- 
ern California  Electric  Co.,  which  will 
be  built  on  Marine  Corps  land — we  have 
almost  the  capacity  of  the  Hanford  re- 
actor. There  would  be  produced  a  total 
of  approximately  700,000  kilowatts  of 
energy. 

The  U.S.  Government  would  be  able 
to  point  with  pride  to  those  two  great 
reactors,  which  will  be  larger.  I  am  sure, 
than  anything  el.se  In  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  plant  at  Hanford. 

One  point  made  by  John  McCone  over 
and  over  again  is  that  if  we  build  the 


Hanford  reactor,  it  will  be  now,  and  for 
many,  many  years  to  come,  the  largest 
reactor  in  the  world.  It  is  about  time  we 
were  getting  a  few  firsts  in  this  field. 
We  were  the  great  developers  of  atomic 
energy,  and  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
see  this  great  plant  established. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Se:\ator  reaches  an  appropriate  point,  I 
should  like  to  a.sk  a  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  .Senator  from 
New  York  may  a.,k  a  question  at  any  time 
he  wishes. 

Mr.  J.^VITS.  I  shall  not  try  to  enter 
into  the  intricacies  of  the  debate,  which 
my  colleagues  are  very  v.ell  able  to 
handle,  but  to  those  like  myself,  who  do 
not  v,ish  m  any  way  to  thwart  the  aggre- 
gate development  of  resources  of  our 
country,  no  matter  where  they  may  be 
locat(Ki  in  our  country,  a  fundamental 
question  is  presented  by  the  minority 
views,  for  which  we  must  necessarily 
have  great  respect,  since  some  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  are  amont,'  the 
minority.  The  point  to  which  I  refer  is 
contained  on  the  first  page  of  the  mi- 
nority views: 

The  exp>onditure  of  the  proposed  $95  mll- 
l.on  would  be  l.\r  more  effective  In  advancing 
the  art  ol  uuclc.r  power  If  applied  to  the 
development  of  new  icchr.iqueE  and  processes 
th  in  to  the  addltkm  of  S^.'O.OOO  kilowatts  of 
eeneratlng  cpaclty  at  the  Hanford  reartor 
whlrh  will  contribute  l-.ttle  to  the  troal  of 
conipetltlve   nuclear  power. 

My  question  of  both  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
InLton,  who  is  handling  the  bill,  is  this: 
Can  wc.  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  our  resources,  be  given 
a  sound  reason,  within  reasonable  com- 
pass, why  we  should  support  the  ex- 
penditure of  $95  million  in  this  way^ 
Wliat  are  the  alternatives  by  way  of 
expending  the  money  in  some  other  way. 
which  mii^ht  or  might  pot  be  more  pro- 
ductive in  terms  of  the  aggrc:^ate  re- 
source development  of  our  country? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  that  that  was 
not  the  point  on  which  Mr.  McCone 
ba.'^cd  his  recommendation,  nor  was  it 
the  point  on  which  Dr.  Seaborg  turned 
his  recommendation.  If  we  were  to 
spend  $150  million  again,  we  could  prob- 
ably spend  it  better  than  we  did  at  Ship- 
pinc^port.  However,  that  is  all  past. 
At  Hanford  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  a  great  deal  about  what  would 
happen  in  the  operation  of  large  reac- 
tors for  power.  The  important  thing  is 
that  for  $95  million  we  will  be  able  to 
use  11  million  pounds  of  steam  per  hour 
which  otherwise  would  be  wasted  and 
the  Government  will  get  back  the  $95 
million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  argument  made 
by  the  writers  of  the  minority  report  is 
that  this  project  would  not  advance 
technology.  That  is  not  the  question. 
That  was  not  the  question  before  the 
committee,  either.  It  is  admitted  that 
in.sofar  as  technological  advances  arc 
concerned,  the  expenditure  of  $95  mil- 
lion would  not  be  a  great  advantage. 
We  are  wasting  a  great  deal  of  heat  in 
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a  part  of  the  country  where  there  is  a 
paucity  of  electric  power.  We  have  al- 
most reached  the  limit  of  that  develop- 
ment insofar  as  hydroelectric  p)ower 
is  concerned.  The  serious  situation  is 
that  we  are  now  using  at  the  Hanford 
installations  350.000  kilowatts  a  year. 
It  will  be  increased  to  400,000  kilowatts. 
This  is  about  half  of  what  the  proposed 
project  would  produce. 

Insofar  as  this  project  is  concerned, 
this  money  would  come  out  of  the  pro- 
duction cost,  not  out  of  research  and 
development  cost.  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  New  York  say  many  times 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  in  all  fields. 
We  are  not  sacrificing  one  at  the  expense 
of  another.  We  must  promote  tech- 
nology. The  Federal  Government  must 
give  assistance  ii  research  and  devel- 
opment. We  must  have  some  money 
for  unspent  fuel  costs. 

The  minority  report  might  lead  one 
to  believe  that  because  we  are  conducting 
this  activity,  it  is  being  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  activities.  We  are  con- 
ducting other  activities,  but  we  should 
be  doing  this,  also. 

A  great  deal  of  heat  is  going  to  waste. 
We  are  wasting  heat  that  we  could  tap, 
and  with  it  we  could  produce  electricity, 
which  is  sorely  needed  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

That  is  the  explanation.  Mr  President. 
What  the  minority  is  saying  is  that  it 
would  be  better  if  we  took  the  $95  mil- 
lion and  built  another  ship  or  another 
Polaris  submarine.  We  should  build  as 
many  Polaris  submarines  as  we  need. 
We  are  not  sacrificing  that  effort  because 
of  this.     We  should  be  doing  both. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Am  I  right,  therefore, 
in  assuming  that  the  argument  as  to  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  $95  million  for 
the  production  of  power,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  at  this  point,  is  this  opportunity 
which  the  Senator  discusses? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  tap  the  heat,  not  sacrifice  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Forum  Memo 
of  July  1961  also  contains  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Long  Beach  Goes  to  Sea." 
When  the  Long  Beach  returned  to  port  I 
talked  to  Admiral  Rickover,  for  whom,  as 
Senators  know,  I  have  great  admiration. 
He  reported  on  the  wonderful  results  of 
the  Long  Beach  performance.  The 
Long  Beach  has  two  reactors.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  speed  is  classified,  but  I 
can  say  that  the  Long  Beach  has  a  very 
satisfactory  speed.  Those  two  reactors 
performed  exceedingly  well. 

We  did  not  create  the  Long  Beach  in  a 
single  impulse.  First,  there  was  a  re- 
actor prototype  in  Idaho.  Then  we  built 
the  Nautilus.  From  the  plans  of  the 
Nautilus  we  developed  the  Skipjack,  and 
from  those  experiences  wc  put  together, 
as  a  culmination,  the  Long  Beach. 
These  things  are  done  step  by  step. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  be  a  decep- 
tion of  the  Senate  if  we  left  the  impres- 
sion that  the  $95  million  was  being  spent 
because  we  hoped  to  gain  some  great 
technological  improvement  or  develop- 
ment from  it.     That  would  be  a  pretense. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  not  the 
purpose.  This  money  is  to  be  spent  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  we  will  get  back  the  $95 
million  from  the  sale  of  current.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Sea- 
borg. a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  says  this 
should  be  done.  The  former  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  Mr.  McCone.  a  very 
able  businessman,  says  that  this  should 
be  done.  That  is  the  testimony.  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  the  motion  will  not 
prevail,  and  that  this  project  will  go 
forward. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  either  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  or  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  How  serious  would  it  be, 
so  far  as  the  electrical  power  feature  is 
concerned,  if  the  project  were  delayed 
for,  say,  1  year  or  2  years,  or  3  years? 
I  ask  the  question  because  I  note  in  the 
report  that  the  electrical  production  will 
not  start  until  3  years  after  the  reactor 
is  scheduled  to  be  completed.  Therefore, 
the  two  are  not  phased  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  question  is.  How 
seriously  do  we  want  to  be  serious?  Even 
if  we  pump  700.000  or  800.000  kilowatt- 
hours  into  the  grid  of  Bonneville  Power, 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  current  in 
1965  in  that  part  of  the  country.  If  we 
want  further  delay,  we  add  another  year. 
If  we  want  to  make  it  worse,  we  add  2 
years.  If  we  want  to  make  it  still  worse, 
we  add  3  years.  If  we  want  to  make  it 
impossible,  we  vote  for  the  amendment 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  may  have 
covered  this  part.  However.  I  should  like 
to  inquire  how  much  would  be  added  to 
the  cost  if  these  facilities  were  not  con- 
structed concurrently.  I  am  referring 
not  only  to  the  part  which  the  Senator 
has  just  covered,  but  also  to  the  cost 
involved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  knows, 
as  a  practical  man,  that  the  longer  we 
wait  the  more  the  costs  increase.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
that  when  we  first  thought  of  the  proj- 
ect, we  figured  that  it  would  cost  about 
$75  million.  Today  the  estimates  have 
risen,  as  far  as  the  cost  of  construction 
is  concerned,  to  $95  million.  The  longer 
we  wait,  the  greater  will  be  the  cost. 

The  issue  is  as  simple  as  that.  Of 
course,  we  can  do  without  it.  We  can 
do  without  this  source  of  power  supply, 
but  somehow  or  other  we  will  have  to 
fill  the  gap  at  a  later  time.  I  do  not 
believe,  for  example,  that  the  country 
will  crumble  if  we  do  not  do  this  one 
way  or  another.  However,  I  say  that  if 
we  want  our  country  to  go  ahead  and 
stay  ahead  we  must  stop  being  provincial, 
and  we  must  look  at  this  problem  as 
Americans,  as  one  cotmtry,  not  as  in- 
dividual States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the 
presentation  of  the  able  Senato:r  from 


Rhode  Island.  If  he  has  covered  this 
point,  I  hope  he  will  indulge  me  in  my 
asking  this  question.  The  minority  re- 
port states: 

We  believe  the  argument  that  the  power 
from  NPR  may  be  needed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  area  Is  not  well  founded 
and  should  be  discarded  as  without  merit 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Who  said  that? 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  included  in  the 
minority  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Of  course. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  this  proposal  is  all  black  and 
white,  or  whether  it  is  shaded.  It  may 
be  that  if  it  were  delayed  for  a  year  or 
two  we  might  have  a  better  indication  of 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  my  opinion  such 
a  view  is  all  wrong.  There  are  18  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  only 
2  Senators  signed  the  minority  report. 
Certain  members  of  the  Senators  party 
will  vote  against  the  amendment  this 
afternoon.  This  gives  an  indication  that 
the  question  is  not  all  black  and  white; 
it  is  not  a  Republican  or  Democratic 
issue.  It  dep>ends  on  how  one  looks  at  it. 
I  believe  we  have  made  a  proper  presen- 
tation. The  men  who  voted  for  the 
project  are  frugal  businessmen,  wise 
men,  and  patriotic  Americans.  That 
does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  sincerity 
of  anyone  who  may  be  against  the  pro- 
posal. 

As  I  said  before,  there  is  a  divergence 
of  views,  and  it  is  a  sincere  divergence. 
But  a  few  years  ago  Lewis  Strauss 
thought  this  project,  if  constructed, 
should  be  convertible.  John  McCone, 
former  AEC  Chairman,  says  it 
should  be  done.  Glenn  Seaborg  says 
we  should  do  it.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  says  it  should  be  done.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  says  it 
should  be  done.  The  Joint  Committee 
of  Congress  says  it  should  be  done.  Two 
Senators  now  say  it  should  not  be  done. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  may  read  all  the 
minority  views  he  wishes  to  read.  The 
weight  of  authority  appears  to  be  with 
the  majority. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  rather 
envy  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who 
serve  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  They  deal  with  a  transcend- 
ently  important  and  an  amazingly  com- 
plex, certainly  almost  romantic  subject, 
especially  to  lajmen  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  what  has  taken  place  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  development  in  this 
country  and  aroimd  the  globe,  and  which 
has  changed  the  entire  ccurse  of  man- 
kind. It  has  vastly  affected  the  lives  of 
free  peoples — indeed,  of  all  peoples — who 
inhabit  the  earth  today. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee. 
Democratic  and  Republican,  Senate  and 
House,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Their  confiicting  ideologies  have 
accomplished  a  rather  remarkable  re- 
sult. They  have  brought  to  the  Senate 
today,  in  the  form  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, a  bill  authorizing  the  expendi- 
tures of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  people's  money,  and  are  almost  en- 
tirely in  agreement  on  what  they  believe 
should  be  done.  Here  is  progress,  Amer- 
ican style. 
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I  observe  with  the  greatest  of  interest 
that,  involved  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  is  an  authorization  for  some  $22 
million  to  private  enterprise  in  America 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  such 
nuclear  research  as  the  Grovemment  of 
the  United  States  might  finally  approve. 
In  past  years.  Congress  has  provided  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  such  joint 
atomic  research  between  American  Gov- 
ernment  and   American   industry. 

I  observe  also  that,  contained  in  the 
bill,  is  an  authorization  for  an  almost 
fantastic  undertaking  to  be  located  in  the 
State  from  which  I  come,  and  about 
which  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
some  weeks  ago.  This  is  an  authoriza- 
tion to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
nuclear  accelerator  2  miles  long  to  be 
located  near  the  campus  of  Stanford 
University,  in  California.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  was  rather  interested  to  road 
in  the  report  the  following : 

Justification  of  this  project  is  related  to 
the  growing  Importance  of  high  energy 
physics  In  the  United  States  and  on  the  in- 
ternational front.  In  Switzerland.  England, 
Italy.  Sweden,  and  Germany,  accelerators  in 
the  billion  electron  volt  (Bev.)  range  are 
either  being  constructed  or  are  Just  begin- 
ning operations. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  the  10-Bev.  proton  synch- 
rotron at  Dubna  has  been  operating  for  sev- 
eral years  and  has  made  significant  contribu- 
tions. Four  other  accelerators  in  the  Bev. 
range  including  a  70-Bev.  proton  synchrotron 
are  either  under  design  or  in  construction. 

Prom  the  small  nuclear  accelerator. 
now  located  at  Stanford,  wonderful  re- 
sults have  come.  New  techniques  in 
warning  systems  have  been  developed 
for  the  security  of  our  people.  And  new- 
ways  of  fighting  cancer  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  use  of  the  present  Stan- 
ford accelerator,  and  now,  urged  and  rec- 
ommended by  American  science  and  by 
all  relevant  Government  agencies,  a  2- 
mile-long  accelerator  will  be  constructed 
at  Stanford. 

In  that  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  part  of  the  Senate  re- 
port beginning  on  page  12  and  ending 
with  the  fourth  line  on  page  13  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

PtJEPOSr    or   THK    PaOPOSKD    ACCKLERATOR 

Scientists  keep  building  bigger,  higher 
energy  particle  accelerators  primarily  be- 
cause these  permit  them  to  explore  ever- 
smaller  dimensions  of  the  atom.  The  higher 
the  energy,  the  shorter  the  wavelength  of 
the  accelerated  particle,  the  finer  Is  Its 
"microscope"  or  "seeing"  ability  to  probe 
the  structure  of  matter.  To  date  about  30 
different  particles  have  been  Identified  this 
way,  some  of  which  belong  to  a  strange  new 
world  called  antimatter. 

The  ulverslty  of  use  of  the  proposed  Stan- 
ford linear  electron  accelerator  would  make 
It  particularly  valuable  as  an  advanced  re- 
search tool.  The  following  items  are  the 
major  uses  to  which  It  will  be  put: 

1.  Particle  production  experiments:  Tar- 
gets of  various  isotopes  will  be  bombarded 
by  electrons  to  produce  quantities  of  otlier 
kinds  of  particles  for  study. 

2.  Studies  of  nuclear  and  fundamental 
partlcls  structure:  Neutrons,  protons,  and 
other    particles    can    be    "mlcroacoplcally" 


probed  or  "seen"  by  means  ol  high  energy 
electrons  to  study  their  size,  shape,  etc. 

3.  Studies  of  the  basic  theories  of  energy 
and  matter:  One  of  many  Important  studies 
to  be  performed  with  this  accelerator  will  be 
to  determine  If  there  is  a  limiting  distance 
of  submlcroscoplc  length,  at  which  point 
our  existing  laws  of  physics  break  duwn. 

4.  Studies  of  electron  induced  processes: 
Many  Isotopes  of  the  elements  have  ex- 
tremely small  cross  sections  of  the  poten- 
tiality to  be  transformed  \nw  other  states 
By  means  of  a  high-intensity  electron  accel- 
erator, such  as  this  one.  many  new  reactions 
may  be  revealed  in  the  future. 

5.  Special  uses  such  as  the  search  for  new 
fundamental  particles  of  nature;  The  dis- 
covery of  about  30  di.^erent  particles  to  date 
leads  the  scientist  to  nttempt  to  discover 
If  these  existing  particles  are  truly  funda- 
mental. It  Is.  therefore,  of  threat  impor- 
tance to  determme  if  the  jiresently  known 
partic'es  as  well  as  any  new,  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered, particles  show  the  real  nature  of 
matter. 

The  total  experimental  time  available  fur 
high-energy  accelerators  today  is  con.sidered 
grossly  inadequate  This  is  due  In  part  to 
the  growing  importance  of  experiments  uti- 
lizing beams  of  second;'.ry  particles  which  re- 
quires high-intensity  accelerators  such  as 
the  proposed  Stanford  linear  electron  ac- 
celerator. Recent  theoretical  studies  have 
enhanced  the  promised  yields  of  high-energy 
neutrino  Interactions  that  may  open  a  new 
field  shedding  Ug!U  on  weak  coupling  forces 
and  other  fundamental  questions 

The  Stanford  accelerator  wovild  markedly 
extend  the  range  of  jxisslble  experiments. 
It  would  extend  the  available  electron  ener- 
gies by  a  factor  of  2  or  3  with  fiu-ther 
potential  later.  The  beam  intensity  or  total 
number  of  electrons  delivered  per  unit  time 
will  be  greater  thnn  any  other  accelerator. 

The  accelerator  facility  should  be  made 
available  as  a  research  tool  not  only  to  the 
staff  at  Stanford  but  to  qualified  scientists 
throughout  the  United  .States  and  the  world 
It  would  offer  an  unmatched  opportunity 
for  international  collaboration  and  coopera- 
tion. Since  this  would  represent  a  national 
facility,  the  Joint  Committee  would  expect 
that  it  be  operated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  U  S. -policy  of  International  coopera- 
tion in  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  th." 
single  item  in  the  proposed  legislation 
which  has  provoked,.-  unfortunately. 
some  controversy  is  that  which  would 
authorize  the  installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating equipment  in  the  Hanford  proj- 
ect. I  regret  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  it. 

I  observe — and  I  use  the  committees 
report  to  justify  my  statement — that  in 
1958  the  Joint  Committee,  and  then 
Congress,  approved  and  wrote  into  the 
law  legislation  which  would  provide  for 
the  construction  at  the  Atomic  EInergy 
Center  in  Hanford,  Wash.,  of  a  Pluto- 
nium production  convertible  reactor. 
Plutonium  is  the  stuff  of  which  nuclear 
warheads  are  made.  At  that  time,  all 
the  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission serving  under  the  admini.stration 
of  President  Eisenhower  testified  that  if 
a  production  reactor  were  to  be  built,  it 
should  be  of  the  convertible  tjT^.  So 
the  moneys  were  authorized,  construc- 
tion of  the  reactor  was  begun,  and  It  Is 
being  constructed  upon  principles  of 
convertibility. 

Now,  by  reason  of  the  smiendment  pro- 
posed to  the  bill,  the  item  for  the  com- 


pletion of  the  reactor  with  respect  to 
the  facilities  to  generate  electricity  be 
entirely  deleted.  I  have  read  the  re- 
ports. I  have  read  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  talked 
to  friends  of  mine  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  do  not  feel  that  the 
generating  equipment  ought  to  be  pur- 
chased. I  have  talked  to  some  wlio  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  feel  it 
shduld  be  purcuased. 

I  understand  full  well  that  the  ad- 
ministration approves  the  project.  I 
understand  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  approves  the  project.  I 
puisued  the  subject  further. 

I  asked  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  a  distin- 
guushed  constituent  of  mine,  what  his 
specific  views  might  be,  in  addition  to 
those  which  he  enunciated  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  It 
was  said  earlier  today  in  the  Chamber 
tiiat  Glenn  Seaborg  is  an  able  man.  He 
is.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  California.  He  is  a  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner. He  is  an  outstanding  American,  a 
distm^^uishcd  scientist,  and  a  fine  public 
servant. 

His  reply  to  me  was; 

Senator.  I  say  to  you  as  an  American  that 
Congress,  in  my  Judgment,  ought  to  approve 
that  which  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  nuclear 
reactor  at  Hanford  was  authorized  as  a 
convertible  reactor.  The  waste  of  heat  gen- 
erated there,  the  failure  to  use  it  for  a  benefi- 
cent purpose,  would  be  completely  Inde- 
lenslble 

Mention  has  been  made  of  another  dis- 
tinguished Californian.  John  McCone. 
John  McCone  is  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  our  time.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished leader  in  American  business  and 
American  industry.  He  serves  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  many  great  cor- 
F)orations.  He  heads  a  farflung  indus- 
try. He  served  with  distinction,  under 
the  administration  of  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  I  spwke  with  John 
McCone.    I  said: 

Give  me  your  views  I  speak  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
J  ilnt  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  to 
whom  many  of  these  problems  are  extremely 
rilfRctUt  to  understand.  Where  does  the 
public  interest  lie? 

Former  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Chairman  John  McCone  replied: 

Senator,  in  my  judgment,  It  would  be  a 
mistake  for  Congress  to  eliminate  the  nu- 
clear production  reactor  item  from  the  bill. 
To  waste  the  great  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced at  Hanford,  to  fall  to  utilize  It,  would 
be  a  vast  disservice  to  the  people. 

As  I  recall  Mr.  McCone's  words,  he 
said,  first,  that  here  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  free  people  of  the  United  States 
to  construct  the  largest  dual-purpose 
nuclear  reactor  in  all  the  globe.  America 
might  point  to  leadership  in  this  field. 
Prestige — or  respect — is  an  important 
item  in  the  life  of  nations  today,  Mr. 
Pre.sident. 

The  former  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AndersonI,  and 
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others  have  stated  in  the  debate  that 
each  hour  11  million  pounds  of  steam 
go  to  waste,  every  hour,  mind  you,  at 
the  Hanford  reactor.  There  Is  no  way 
in  which  we  can  justify  permitting  that 
waste  to  continue.  I  have  concluded; 
but  what  is  infinitely  more  important 
in  the  debate,  it  cannot  be  justified  in 
the  judgment  of  the  previous  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  John  McCone,  or 
the  present  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg. 

I  discussed  with  Mr.  McCone  the  ideo- 
logical dispute  between  public  and  pri- 
vate p>ower  advocates  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  McCone, 
the  action  taken  by  Congress,  if  the  bill 
shall  be  approved  as  it  came  from  the 
committee,  will  be  a  precedent  for  noth- 
ing with  respect  to  that  ideological  dis- 
pute. And  the  ccmmittee  report,  I  ob- 
serve, says  the  same  thing. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  debate,  with 
many  others  of  lis  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
who  are  not  on  the  committee,  we  strug- 
gle to  determine  where  the  public  in- 
terest lies. 

For  myself,  I  conclude  that  the  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  committee  should 
bear  the  stamp  ol:  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  shall  \ote  against  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

PROGEESS    IN    ATOMIC    POWER    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  today's  debate  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  authorization  bill, 
I  believe  it  is  an  especially  appropriate 
moment  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
the  development  of  power  through 
atomic  energy  by  several  alert,  investor- 
owned  utilities  in  New  York  State. 

On  December  6,  1960,  an  intensive 
program  looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment, design,  and  construction  of  a  large 
nuclear  generating  station  which  would 
crack  the  atom  power  cost  barrier  was 
announced  by  .seven  investor -owned 
electric  utility  companies  serving  New- 
York  State. 

The  program  \;as  the  second  major 
step  in  a  planned  approach  by  the  com- 
panies to  the  pr<)duction  of  electricity 
from  atomic  ener..j>'  at  a  lower  cost  than 
from  coal,  oil,  and  gas  tliroughout  the 
Empire  State.  Studies  conducted  in 
1960  indicated  that  advanced  concepts 
of  two  types  of  atomic  powerplants 
show  marked  promise  of  achieving  this 
breakthrough  in  the  cost  of  atomic 
power. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
seven  utilities  have  formed  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  be  known  as  Empire  State 
Atomic  Development  Associates,  Inc. — 
ESADA.  ESADA  has  contracted  sep- 
arately with  General  Electric  Co.  and 
General  Atomic  Division  of  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  to  (onduct  an  initial  two- 
pronged  development  prograon  totaling 
more  than  $20  million  toward  which 
the  utilities,  through  ESADA.  will  con- 
tribute more  than  $10  million. 

General  Electric  will  design  and  con- 
struct a  reactor  ol  about  15,000  thermal- 
kilowatt  capacity — 5,000  electrical — at 
Its  Vallecitos  Atomic  Laboratory.  This 
test  facility  will  be  operated  to  demon- 


strate technical  feasibility  of  ^nuclear 
superheat,  which  it  is  beUeved  ^rill  im- 
prove on  the  most  economical  njactors, 
and  will  allow  the  utility  Industrj'  to  use 
today  s  steam  technology  and  equipment. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  reactor  types, 
the  limiting  considerations  in  nuclear 
superheat  are  reUable  fuel  and  long-lived 
fuel  materials.  The  ESADA  Vallecitos 
experimental  superheat  reactor  will  be  a 
tool  which  will  develop  information  nec- 
essary for  the  design  and  operation  of 
larse  central  station  nuclear  plants  in- 
corporating nuclear  superheat. 

Mr.  President,  design  work  and  site 
preparation  are  apparently  :iioving 
ahead  on  schedule.  Another  milestone 
of  progress  for  the  ESADA  Vallecitos  ex- 
perimental superheat  reactor  was  a  step 
completed  June  29.  leading  to  the  issu- 
ance of  a  construction  permit  for  :he  nu- 
clear superheat  facility.  This  was  an 
open  heajing  by  the  AEC's  hear.ng  ex- 
aminer at  the  Commission's  G-?nnan- 
town  headquarters. 

The  seven  membei-s  of  ESADA  include: 
Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp., 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Long  Lsland  Lighting  Co.,  New  York 
State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.,  Niagara 
Mohawk,  Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities, 
and  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corjj. 

Mr.  President,  these  New  York  utilities 
have  stepped  up  to  assume  a  large  frac- 
tion of  this  multi -million-dollar  program 
for  solving  problems  jointly  faced  by  the 
nuclear  industry,  the  utility  industry,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  fact, 
the  ESADA  projects  are  in  addition  to  an 
already  substantial  investment  by  New 
York  State  utihty  companies  in  other 
atomic  projects  which  employ  various 
reactor  types. 

Consolidated  Edison  is  completing  a 
$100  million  atomic  plant  at  Indian 
Point,  N.Y.,  which  is  expected  to  qo  criti- 
cal late  next  year. 

Niagara  Mohawk,  New  York  State 
Electric  &  Gas,  and  Rochester  Gas  & 
Electric  are  among  the  53  member  com- 
panies of  the  High  Temperature  Reactor 
Development  Associates.  Inc.,  which  are 
building  the  Peach  Bottom  prototype 
plant. 

The  Rochester  company.  Long  Island 
Lighting,  and  Central  Hudson  are  mem- 
bers of  Power  Reactor  Development 
Corp.  which  is  building  a  fast  breeder 
nuclear  electric -generating  station  at 
Monroe,  Mich.  All  of  the  ESADA  com- 
panies except  Orange  and  Rockland,  are 
members  of  Atomic  Power  Development 
Associates,  Inc.,  engaged  in  engineering 
design  and  research  for  the  Monroe 
reactor. 

Concurrent  with  its  atomic  energy 
activities,  ESADA  maintains  a  power 
pool  committee  which  is  making  studies 
for  the  long-range  statewide  planning 
to  meet  future  electrical  needs  of  the 
State  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Gen- 
erating plants  and  transmission  facilities 
now  planned  or  under  construction,  in- 
cluding the  Niagara  project  of  th€'  State 
power  authority,  will  provide  more  than 
an  adequate  capacity  of  electrical  power 
within  the  State  for  the  next  several 
years. 


My  personal  congratulations  go  to 
ESADA  for  its  progressive  leadership  as 
it  assumes  a  major  role  in  the  task  of 
developing  economic  atomic  electric 
power.  The  continued  efforts  of  private 
enterprise  to  provide  abundant  low-cost 
power  to  the  consumers  of  the  Empire 
State  is  a  dedicated  public  service  that 
will  keep  New  York  a  good  place  in  which 
to  work  and  live  in  the  best  American 
tradition. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  the  private, 
investor-owned  utilities  of  our  Nation 
move  with  such  vigor  and  initiative  to 
meet  the  Nation's  expanding  need  for 
power,  there  is  no  purpose  to  be  served 
by  increasing  Government  activities  in 
the  field.  The  effort  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  for  instance,  to 
build  a  dual  purpKJse  reaictor  at  Hanford, 
■Wash.,  is  such  a  case.  I  believe  it  to  be 
U11  justified  economically  and  unwise 
politically  for  the  Government  to  enter 
into  power  projects  like  this,  projects 
which  can  be  developed  eis  well  or  better 
by  private  enterprise.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  defeat  this  attempt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Chair  restate 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  to  strike  out  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  bill. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BE  ALL  (when  his  name  was 
called*.  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez].  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea. '  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell].  If  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  lil)erty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  fwhen  his  name  was 
called » .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  witli 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Long]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  tMr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  Long]  would  vote  'nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentuclcy  IMr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  LMr. 
DiRKSENi  are  absent  because  of  illness. 
The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  previously  been  announced. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mi- 
Wiley]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


Church  in  Alaska  m  the  collections  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  which  was,  on 
page  2,  strike  out  all  after  copies."  in 
line  9  down  through  and  includui;? 
"States."  in  line  11. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  m  the 
amendment  of  the  Hou'^e  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  PRLSIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  a-:reeinu  to  the  motion  of 
tb.e  Senate  r  from  Alaska 

The  inu' :on  vsas  ayreed  to. 


AUott 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  V'a. 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case,  N  J 

Case   S.  D : 

Cotton 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlttt 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Church 

C:arlc 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshai-: 

EU.stIand 

Enisle 

Fulbn^ht 

Gore 

Gr'ienir.s 


(No.    lUOl 

YEAS— 36 

Curtis 

Ervin 

Foni; 

Goldwu'f-r 

Hickenloop'-  r 

Holland 

Hru.'^ka 

Jordan 

Keatini; 

Long.  La 

McClellan 

Mf.ler 


Va, 


NAYS 

H.rt 

H:irt:<e 

Haydeu 

Hickey 

Hill 

Humphr<'v 

Jackson 

J.ivits 

Johnston 

Kefativer 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

LuMSChe 

L  ong.  Mo 

Ma.;niison 

McCarthy 

McGec 

M^NaiT.ara 


54 


M-r'on 

Mundt 

Robertson 

Ru.sstU 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

-Scott 

.-^rnathers 

T  ilmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

■.'.•.■;;  -ms.  D-: 


M'^'calf 

Mo'.ironey 

Mor!^e 

Mo'.s 

Muskle 

N'^uberuf-r 

Pastore 

Proxmire 

R-Uidolph 

Smith.  Mas.~ 

Smith.  Maine 

iparkman 

biennl.s 

ttvmlnuton 

VVilliams,  N  J. 

Yarboroimh 

Your.-   X  D.'.i; 

Youi.-    Ohio 


NOT  VOTING      10 


Peil 

Prouty 

Wilev 


Beall  E'.'ender 

Chavi-z  Lov.t:.  Haw,-< 

Cooper  M  iusfi-'ld 
Dirksen 

So  Mr.  HicKENLOorER's  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  Pi-esident.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.?. 
Neubercer  in  the  chair  ' .  The  question 
IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  \va.? 
agreed  to. 


INDEXING  AND   MICROFILMING   OF 
CERTAIN  RECORDS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  S.  1644. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1644)  to  provide  for  the  indexing  and 
microfilming  of  certain  records  of  the 
Russian      Orthodox      Greek      Catholic 


MEXICAN    FARM    LABOR    PROGRAM 

Mr,  McCarthy  Madam  President. 
the  question  of  th^^  extension  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  protiram — Public 
Law  78 — V  ill  come  before  the  Senate  in 
this  session. 

There  are  tl.ose  x'.ho  advocate  the 
ei.minai:or.  of  the  program  and  others 
v.ho  want  it  continued  undisturbed  for 
2  more  ycar.^  as  p; ovided  ;n  the  bill  al- 
ready approved  by  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives—H.R    2010 

The  administration  bill.  S.  1945.  takes 
a  middle  po.^tion.  It  extends  the  pro- 
gram for  2  more  years  but  it  incor- 
porates safeguaids  recommended  by  the 
administiation  to  prevent  the  program 
from  haMii:;  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  do- 
mestic migratory  workers. 

One  01  the  important  amendments 
provides  :hat  growers,  to  be  eligible  to 
con':ract  for  Mexican  nationals,  must 
offer  them  wages  at  least  equivalent  to 
tlie  averase  hourly  farm  wai'e  in  the 
State,  or  thi»  national  farm  wa£;e  aver- 
a£;e,  whichever  is  the  le.sser.  In  no  case 
would  an  employer  be  required  in  the 
fir.st  year  to  offer  more  than  10  cents 
per  hour  above  the  highest  wage  prc- 
vailin'i  durint;  the  last  previous  season 
under  v.hich  Mexican  nationals  were 
employed  in  the  area  and  in  the  activity 
involved 

In  my  judgment,  this  provides  an  ob- 
jective and  reasonable  criterion.  It 
takes  into  account  differences  which  now 
exist  between  the  States.  It  provides 
for  orderly  adjustment. 

I  .should  like  to  emphasize,  also,  that 
tins  am:^ndm.cnt  does  not  impose  any 
regulatk'n  on  any  grower.  No  grower 
i.>  required  to  pay  any  worker  any  rate, 
unless  h*-'  wishes  to  use  his  Government 
as  an  agency  to  import  Mexican  na- 
tionals for  agricultural  work.  If  he  does 
Wish  to  use  this  service,  then  he  must, 
of  cours-^.  meet  certain  minimum  stand- 
a'-ds  to  frnarantee  that  domestic  v.orkers 
will  not  be  adversely  affected  in  their 
wages  and  working  conditions. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  rests 
on  a  question  of  fact :  whether  there  is 
evidence  that  wayes  and  working  con- 
ditions of  domestic  workers  have  been 
lowered  or  have  failed  to  advance  in 
.some  prcporti"in.  to  those  in  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 

Hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  program  have  been  held 
by  the  Subcom.mittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation  of  tlie 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
i  Mr  JoRD.AN- '  is  chairman. 


At  the  iiearings  the  Secrctai-y  of  Labor 
Goldberg  stated  that  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  has  had  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  domestic  migratory  workers  and 
that  the  administration  is  opposed  to 
extension  of  the  program  without 
amendments.  He  stated  that  in  some 
areas  Mexican  nationals  are  still  receiv- 
ing the  50  cents  per  hour  minimum  al- 
loAed  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  Otiie;- 
te.Ntimony  uas  given  which  indicated  tliat 
in  some  places  domestic  workers  received 
even  lower  wage.>  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Goldberg  and  a.'^kcd  hun  to  check  on 
this  matter  In  his  leply  he  listed  areas 
m  which  domestic  workers  this  year  have 
been  receiving  as  low  as  30  cents  per 
hour. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  my  let- 
ter and  his  reply  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

Thirt-  beirg  i.o  objection,  the  letter.^ 
were  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

JiNE  30,   1961. 
The  Honorable  Arthir  J    C'Oluberc, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Wa-'nrtgton.  D  C 

Dl.\r  Mr  Sfcret,\ry  \Siien  yu  testitied 
concerning  the  extensKjii  of  Public  Law  78 
before  the  Subc':immittee  on  General  Legt.>- 
lation  of  the  .Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, you  included  a  statement  that  in  a 
lew  States  the  Mt»xu  .ui  workers  brought  in 
under  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
were  receiving  hourly  wages  of  only  50  cents 
per  hour  in  1960  and  that  this  wage  had  re- 
mained luichanKed  for  10  years 

Other  testimony  before  the  committee  in- 
dicated tliat  some  U  S.  farm  workers  are 
paid  less  than  50  rt-nts  per  hour  for  some 
specific  activities  ui  areas  where  Mexican 
workers  are  employed   at  50  cents  per  hour. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comment  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  that  .some  US. 
workers  are  receiving  I'-;;.':  than  50  cents  per 
hour  in  these  areas.  Does  the  Department 
have  a  list  of  areas  and  activities  in  which 
Mexican  worker.?  are  employed  and  in  whr:ii 
U.S  workers  are  paid  le.ss  than  50  cents  per 
hour?  I  would  also  appreciate  your  judg- 
ment as  to  wiielher  the  wage  rates  paid  to 
U.S.  workers  in  such  areas  are  sliowing  signs 
of  the  increase  which  should  be  expected  in 
such  low  wage  sittiations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Et'GENE  .J    McCarthy. 


U.S.  Dep.\rtmf.nt  C'V  Labor 

Office  of  the  Sfcrft-arv 
Was'.iiig'on.  DC    July  11    1961. 
Hon    Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 
US  Senate.  Wa.-hiugto}i .  D  C 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy:  I  am  presenting 
herewith  the  information  requested  by  your 
letter  of  June  30  with  respect  to  are.'s  in 
which  Mexican  nationals  arc  being  employed 
despite  wage  levels  lower  than  50  cents  per 
hour  among  US.  workers 

The  arer\s  and  acti^■ities  of  Mexican  em- 
ployment in  which  a  wage  of  less  than  50 
cents  per  hour  has  been  found  to  prev.ul 
among  domestic  workers  thus  far  in  1961  ..re 
as  follows: 


St!)ii-.  nrifsi,  ami  a(  li\ily 


ARKANS.AS 

(ritt'ii'lcn  County:  Cotton 
(liojiirinp. 

.MNisissiiipi  County:  Cotton 
itin]>pinB    

rhilUps  County:  Cotton  cliop- 
Pinp     


Prrvailins 
wii^r  rale 


$0.3(1 
.40 


1961 
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State,  axta,  and  acU«  ity 


I>&t«of 

finding 


wage  rate 


Farm  toage  rate*  of  50  cents  per  hour  or 
less  in  19€1  in  activitie*  eviployin^  Men- 
can  contract  workers,  by  State  and  area  ^ — 
Contlntied 


TEXAS 

1  owtT  Kio  Grande  Valley: 

All  iToi.f,  iMK'Iiif .^pr.    T:         K  «y-  i'l 

Ctinimlier,  picked  b  ilk I  May     3  .46 

Mtivcrirk  Couiitv:  Caul  tlower, 
(.ut  ;iinl  pack  in  fit'ld. Fi-b.   H  .40 


There  may,  of  aiurse,  be  other  areaa  in 
which  wages  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basiB  are 
yielding  less  than  IiO  cents  f>er  hour  to  av- 
erage  U.S.  workers. 

I  am  also  encloeng  the  full  list  of  areas 
and  activities  of  ,'^exlcan  employment  in 
which  the  prevailii  g  wage  rate  junong  US. 
workers  is  50  cents  per  hour  or  less. 

With  regard  to  y<  ur  final  question,  we  are 
unable  to  conclude  that  wagea  In  the  very 
low-wage  Mexlcar -employing  areas  are 
showing  marked  Iniprovement.  So  far  this 
year  18  area  wage  s  irveys  have  revealed  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  lower  than  on  the  com- 
parable date  a  yefr  ago.  All  but  four  of 
these  wage  declines  were  in  States  where  the 
tj-plcal  hourly  rate  is  50  cents  or  less.  Fur- 
thermore, In  three  out  of  the  six  exception- 
ally low-wage  area;  listed  above  (Including 
both  of  the  30-cent  per  hour  areas),  the  lat- 
est wage  finding  r 'presents  a  decline  from 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  short,  it  eppears  that  wrtge-depres- 
sive  tendencies  In  ueas  using  Mexican  labor 
are  strongest  and  most  harmful  in  the  areas 
In  which  wages  t.re  already  exceptioiui^ly 
low. 

Yours  ."-inccri  ly, 

/•iRTHUR  J    GOI  DBERC. 

Secretary  of  Labor 

Farm  uage  rates  >f  50  cents  per  hour  or 
less  in  1961  in  artiv:ties  employing  Mexi- 
can contract  wo-kers,  by  State  and  area  ' 


Dutc 

of 

Tri'V  .iUnt- 

Stale,  area,  and  ;ut  uty 

wage 

wage  1  .ite 

finding 

ARXANSAS 

Cr;ii?lu>8il  County:  Cotton 

chopitiii^             . 

June 

f) 

to.  .Ml 

Criitrnden     County:     Cotton 

chopping - 

...do. 



•.,'<"i 

Mississippi     County:     Cotton 

rhoppinft.._ 

...do. 

..-- 

!.40 

rhillips  County:  Coilni  ihop- 

piiig 

June 

t 

".30 

I'liiiusftt  County:  Cotton  chop- 

iiine 

Juno 

V.I 

.m 

TE.-^NESSEK 

I,  .k.  Cduiitvn'ultRTO]    Cotton 

and  soylienn  choppuig 

June 

c 

.ry.t 

IF.T  AS 

I.o«r>r  Kin  Orarulp  ir.i:  ticrop- 

All  crops.  lK«iii(f. 

A[.r. 

-~ 

i.4<)  .i' 

A.spur.igus,  cm,  bulk 

.Mar. 

lu 

.  .''1 

Mar. 

■» 

.  .Vi 

Apr. 

/ 

..'»! 

Cabbage,  cut,  bull 

Jan. 

ISi 

.  .Ml 

Feb. 

w 

..Ml 

Feb. 

24 

..M1 

Mnr. 

1(1 

..Ml 

Cauliflower,  ctit,  bulk 

JliU. 

2« 

..Ml 

Feb. 

V 

..VI 

Fet>. 

2t 

..Ml 

Cell  TV,  rut  aiul  p.ic^  ill  fii  1'!. 

r.'b. 

y 

.5<1 

Mar. 

10 

.50 

Cuouniber,  picked,  bulk... 

M:iy 

^ 

",4,'i 

May 

17 

..Ml 

.Mar 

31 

.50 

Lot  luce: 

Cut,  pr^cV.  find  '^vi<\ 

Feb. 

24 

,.V1 

Cut,  pack,  seal,  ind  load. 

Jan. 

12 

.60 

Jan. 

26 

.SO 

Feb. 

24 

.50 

Mar 

in 

.50 

OiiioiLs,  dry,  pulloi.ly 

Mar. 

22 

.60 

Apr, 

7 

,50 

Apr. 

■J() 

,50 

Datoof 

Frev 

.liling 

61HU  .  area,  and  acUvlly 

wa«;e 

>.a>:' 

ruU.' 

find! 

ng 

TXXAS — continued 

Ixiwer  Rio  Grande— Con. 

1'eplK.TS,  tfll,  cut.  bulk 

\I,.v 

3 

90  SO 

Sriu;!<;h,  bulk 

Mav 

17 

.50 

Maverick  County  multicrop: 

.Ml  (Tops,  hlKlI'j-' 

June 

14 

.50 

C-ju'iflfiwrr 

Cut,  bulk 

Jan 

Feb. 

17 
14 

-51) 

.50 

Cut  and  pack 

J,in. 

i: 

,51 

Cut  and  pack  in  flclil  .  . 

Feb. 
.Mar. 

14 

1 

>.40 
.50 

W  inter  giT'ien  nniURTop: 

,\;i  ni'i'S,  iioc'jce. 

Mav 

24 

.«1 

Hmrtioli.  cut.  bulk 

Feb. 

21 

.XI 

Cabbage,  cut  and  pact  in 

fl.'M... - 

Jan. 

10 

•r> 

Jnn. 

25 

.50 

SLu. 

2« 

.5u 

C,.  iU!lo\viT- 

Cut,  btilk 

Cut  and  pack.. 
I.fltuce,  cut,  bulk. 
Oniriuf 

Dry.  puUonly. 


Pr\  (n'ediuTTi).  p':!l(iiih 
(iri'en,  pull,  bulk 


Jan.  25 

Jan.  10 

Mar.  29 

Apr  27 

I  .\Iay  11 

'   Apr.  12 

'   Fell  21 


.50 

.50 
.50 

.  .M1 
.&» 
..Ml 
.5. 


Pootnote  at  end  of  table. 


1  Hourly  witge  rates  paiil  .Mevic.ui  U;itional>  t.Uii;iM  !•> 
AVer  lh;ui  So  wi-l.':  iir  hour. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
the  question  of  lew -wage  rates  :.n  some 
areas  where  Mexican  nationals  e.re  used 
is  also  treated  in  a  special  report  by 
Donald  Janson,  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times,  July  16,  1961.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.'ient  that  Mr.  Janson':5  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I  hope  that  this  information  w  ill  be  of 
assistance  to  Senators  in  determining 
whether  the  Mexican  farm  labor  prograni 
should  be- amended  to  prevent  adverse 
effect  on  the  wages  and  workin?  condi- 
tions of  domestic  migratory  workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.■^HKANSAS     Field    Pay     Falls    to    30    Clnts 

AN  Hour 

( By  Donald  Janson ) 

Heafer,  Ark.,  July  13. — John  Morrison.  38- 
year-old  migrant  laborer  from  southeastern 
Missouri,  dropped  his  hoe  after  10  hours  cf 
chopping  cotton  on  the  J.  E.  Pollard  farm 
here  yesterday  and  collected  $3  for  another 
day's  work. 

"Seme  places  around  here  In  eastern  Ar- 
kansas are  paying  only  |2."  the  ex-soldler 
said.  "Who  can  support  a  family  by  chop- 
ping cotton?  We're  leaving  tonight  for 
Michigan  to  see  If  we  can  find  work  in  the 
cherry  orchards." 

His  wife  and  their  flushed  11 -year-old 
daugliter,  who  had  weeded  cotton  under  the 
hot  sun  all  day  alongside  them,  piled  Into 
their  1946  Buick  along  with  tlie  Morrisons' 
8-month-old  baby  and  9-year-old  daugliter. 

The  Missourlan  Is  one  of  nearly  half  a 
million  American  farm  laborers  who  migrate 
each  year  to  earn  a  living. 

They  come  to  Arkansas  to  thin  and  weed 
cotton  in  May,  June,  and  July  only  if  they 
.can  find  no  other  work.  The  prevailing 
wage  rates  posted  In  employment  offices  In 
'  the  area,  range  from  30  cents  an  hour  in  some 
counties  to  50  cents  In  others.  Actual  pay 
during  most  of  the  chopping  season  h.\E  been 
30  cents  this  year. 


micraxt  familxcs  compete 

The  migrant  families  compete  for  these 
jobs  with  sharecroppers  living  on  the  cotton 
plantations,  with  field  hands  living  in  nearby 
small  towns  and  urban  centers  such  a« 
Memphis,  and  with  Mexican  nationals 
brought  m  when  there  is  a  labor  "shortage" 

Because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  tlie 
work,  cottcingrowers  need  greatly  fiuctuat- 
ing  numbers  of  workers  during  the  chop- 
ping season  and  for .  harvesting  In  August 
and  September.  Many  more  choppers  are 
needed,  for  example  In  June  than  In  July. 
Thousands  can  be  recruited  In  day -haul 
busec  from  Memphis. 

Mexicans  have  been  Imported  under  con- 
tract lor   the  last  decade  to  insure  a  stable 
labor  force  throughout  Arkansas"  deltaland 
The  program  stems  from  labor  shortages  that 
existed  In  World  War  II. 

Eastern  Arkansas  growers  hired  31.300 
braceros  last  year,  more  than  any  State  ex- 
cept Texas  and  California.  They  paid  them 
the  legal  minimum  of  50  cents  an  hcur  for 
chopping  cotton. 

The  Hotise  of  Representatives  recently 
passed  a  2-year  extension  of  the  bracero  law. 
which  expires  December  31.  It  permits  in.- 
portation  of  Mexicans  only  to  relieve  farm 
lalxir  shortages. 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  The  administration  is 
seeking  to  amend  the  law  to  limit  import fd 
labor  sufficiently  to  assure  active  competi- 
tion for  domestic  workers.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Arthur  J  Goldberg  believes  the  impor- 
tation program  Is  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  keeping  domestic  wages  In  the  cctton- 
fields  at  near-st.irvation  leve'^s. 

GOLDBERG   CI\'ES  VITWS 

"The  na'ure  and  size  of  the  Mexican  labor 
program  substantially  Interferes  with  the 
normal  operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  labor  market,"  he  te.'-tified 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee.  "The  inex- 
orable result  is  to  stabilize  or  depress  the 
wages  of  our  own  farmworkers  in  areas  where 
Mexican  braceros  are  employed." 

The  adverse-effect  charge  was  restated  in 
Memphis  today  by  Frank  E.  Johnson,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's Bureau  of  Employment  Security  He 
w:\s  In  Memphis  to  meet  with  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee  employment  service  officials  to  see 
if  the  situation  could  be  improved.  Oppo- 
nents of  tiie  Mexican  labor  program  contend 
that  co'tongrowers  are  deliberately  using  jt 
to  keep  domestic  pay  low. 

.^bolU  315,000  Mexicans  were  brougl.t  to 
the  United  States  last  year.  More  were 
used  in  the  cottonfields  than  for  any  other 
crop.  Less  than  2  percent  of  Nation's  4  mil- 
lion farms  use  braceros  and  most  of  the 
users  are  large  oF>erators. 

Cottongrowers  and  other  users  of  Mexi- 
cans vigorously  oppose  any  change  In  the 
present  law.  One  Adniinistralion -backed 
proposal  would  provide  that  employers  using 
Mexicans  mtist  pay  them  the  statewide  or 
national  average  rate  for  hourly  paid  f:^rni 
labor,  whichever  Is  less,  with  a  maximum 
Increase  in  any  one  year  of  10  cents  an  hour 
The  Arkansas  statewide  average,  among  the 
lowest  in  the  Nation.  Is  73  cents  an  hour. 

The  efTect  would  be  to  bring  domestic  rates 
up  accordingly. 

BUSINESS    LOSSES    FEARED 

"We  Just  couldn't  do  it  and  stay  in  busi- 
ness. "  said  J. ones  F.  Reeves.  Jr  ,  manager  of 
the  11.000-acre  Kuhn  Cotton  Plantation 
near  here. 

He  cited  the  high  cost  of  machinery  and 
the  uureliablliiy  of  the  weather  in  pre  - 
duclng  a  crop.  Workers,  on  the  other  hand. 
expressed  doubt  that  the  plantation  wouid 
go  Into  the  red  If  they  were  paid  more  than 
the  current  30  cents  an  hour. 

Whether  or  not  the  Mexican  program  is 
amended,  the  Department  of  Labor  intends 
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to  insist  on  wages  for  donustlc  cotton  chop- 
pers that  match  the  50-cent  minimum  guar- 
anteed Mexican  workers. 

The  law  authorizing  importation  of 
braceros  provides  that  employers  first  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  attract  domestic  work- 
ers at  comparable  wages. 

An  interpretation  of  this  provision  issued 
In  May  by  Mr.  Goldberg's  office  defined  the 
domestic  workers  as  able-bodied  persons  14 
years  of  age  or  over  .with  the  skill  to  do 
the  Job  concerned.  Cotton  chopping  is  un- 
skilled labor. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  come  to  Memphis 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  ruling  would  be 
enforced  aext  year.  But  Arkansaiis  were  not 
convinced. 

"It's  a  nonenforceable  regulation."  James 
L.  Bland,  administrator  of  the  Arkansas  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Employment  Security 
Division,  said  in  an  interview.  "We  can't  tell 
a  man  wh.',.t  he  must  pay." 

Most  growers  prefer  Mexican  to  American 
labor,  he  said,  because  only  able-bodied  adult 
males  in  fiie  physical  condition  are  im- 
ported. Crews  assembled  locally  include  old 
men.   women,   and    children. 

A  survey  made  by  Mr.  Bland's  office  showed 
that  only  24  percent  of  the  workers  recruited 
in  the  Memphis  day-haul  operation  were  IB 
to  45  year-old  men  who  could  keep  up  with 
Mexicans   in  weeding   cotton. 

"The  Americans  willing  to  do  this  stoop 
labor  for  30  cents  an  hour  are  the  dregs  of 
humanity,"  said  Lloyd  E.  Curtis,  manager 
of  the  State  BUnployment  Service  Office  for 
Crittenden  County  In  West  Memphis.  He 
said  they  Included  derelicts  as  well  as  women 
and  children. 

FEW     SEEK     HELDWORK 

He  remarked  that,  although  unempUiy- 
ment  was  high  in  Arkansas  and  Memphis 
and  all  claimants  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance were  offered  cotton-chopping  jobs,  few 
would  take  work  in  the  fields.  Those  who 
do  go,  he  said,  are  agricultural  workers  not 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance,  labor- 
ers who  depend  entirely  on  fieldwork  and 
odd  Jobs  for  a  living. 

"You  can't  afford  to  pay  for  something 
you  don't  get."  Mr.  Reeves  said.  "You  cant 
pay  a  $3-worker  $5  a  day  and  stay  in  busi- 
ness very  long.  It  would  benefit  us  to  ex- 
pand the  Mexican  program  and  eliminate 
'he  day-haul." 

Opponents  of  the  present  bracero  program 
contend  that  growers  would  get  a  better 
job  from  domestic  workers  if  pay  and  work- 
ing conditions  were  Improved. 

They  cite  California,  where  wages  paid  by 
users  of  Mexicanh  rose  to  $1  an  hour  last 
vear  in  some  crops. 

This  helped  to  attract  a  domestic  farm- 
labor  force  that  State  officials  called  "the 
best  in  years."  Peak  employment  of  braceros 
dropped  by  about  10,000. 

PR.\CTICE  IN  OTHER  ST.\TES 

Other  States,  including  Washington  and 
Oregon,  that  formerly  relied  heavily  on 
braceros,  no  longer  use  them,  having  found 
they  could  attract  all  the  farm  labor  they 
needed  by  offering  better  wages  and  em- 
plovment   conditions   for   domestic   workers. 

Robert  E  Brewington.  a  cotton  grower 
here,  stopped  using  Mexicans  2  years  ago. 
He  said  that  with  adequate  supervision 
domestic  crews  performed  well. 

Nor  has  he  been  trotibled  with  shortages 
of  labor  for  his  680-acre  farm. 

"I  can  always  get  enough  day-haul  labor 
anytime  I  want  it,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Bland  expressed  the  viewpoint  that  if 
wages  were  raised  to  50  cents  an  hour  farm- 
ers would  have  to  be  selective  In  hiring 
domestics  and  "we  would  create  a  great  deal 
more  unemployment  and  have  to  have  more 
Mexicans." 


BERLIN   CRISIS  POINTS  NEED  FOR 
COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Berlin  crisis  has  started  the 
cold  war  smoking  and  smoldering  in  re- 
cent weeks.  Rising  above  the  smoke 
caused  by  this  latest  and  potentially  very 
dangerous  situation  is  the  pressing  need 
for  a  cold  war  GI  educational  bill. 

At  this  very  moment  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  under  consideration  a  proposal 
to  mobilize  our  Ready  Reserves  in  the 
face  of  the  Soviet  Union's  warning  that 
it  intends  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  Communist  East  Germany  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

A  great  portion  of  the  U.S.  Ready  Re- 
serve strength  consists  of  cold  war  vet- 
erans, the  45  percent  of  our  muitary-atie 
population  who  have  served  an  average 
of  '2  years  or  more  each  on  active  duty 
since'  January  31.  1955.  and  are  then 
required  to  serve  in  some  instances  for 
a   2-year   period   with   a   R'.'ady   Reserve 

unit. 

Tlie  cold  war  \eleian  lias  already  had 
his  lite  materially  at^Jected  by  mihtary 
service  and  it  now  appears  that  many  of 
thciu  may  be  called  upon  again  to  lay 
aside  their  civil  pursuits  and  act  as  a 
dettrrent  to  Communist  aggression. 

In  the  light  oi  lecent  events  and  in  the 
prospect  of  what  may  develop,  it  is  high 
time  this  Congre.ss  recognized  the  vital 
necessity  of  a  readju.stment  program  for 
cold  war  veterans.  No  other  segment  of 
our  population  lives  a  more  tmcertain 
existence  than  our  cold  war  veterans 
and  no  other  group  is  forced  to  plan  for 
the  future  surrounded  by  as  many  po.ssi- 
bilities  that  those  plans  will  be  disrupted 
and  interrup&ed. 

If  the  Nation  is  going  to  turn  to  its 
cold  war  veterans  for  help  in  these 
crisis-filled  days,  then  the  very  lea.st  the 
Nation  can  do  in  return  is  offer  the  cold 
war  veterans  a.ssistance  with  their  re- 
adjustment problems,  which  are  diffi- 
cuit  now.  and  which  tin  eaten  to  become 
increasingly  difficult  m  the  dangerous 
period  which  lies  ahead. 

Because  of  recent  events  and  since  the 
possibility  has  increased  that  our  cold 
war  veterans  will  once  again  have  to 
leave  families,  jobs,  and  ambitions  be- 
hind and  return  to  active  military  duty, 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  eiiact 
into  public  law  this  session  S  ?A9.  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  introduced  in  January 
by  37  Senators,  including  the  distin- 
guished senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph  1.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
for  his  strong  support  of  the  cold  war 
GI  education  bill 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
submitted  its  report  on  S.  1392,  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  it  is 
my  intention,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, to  consider  both  bills  at  that 

time. 

I  hope  that  all  interested  parties  uho 
mav  wish  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee or  submit  statements  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  legislation  will  contact 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  .so  that  an  appro- 
priate witness  list  may  be  prepared. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  1392,  RELATING  TO  THE  INDIAN 
HEIRSHIP  LAND  PROBLEM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  Pi'esident,  I 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  beginning  on  'V\'ednesday. 
Augu.st  9,  at  10  a.m..  in  room  3110  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings 
on  S.  1392,  a  bill  relating  to  the  Indian 
heii'ship  land  problem. 


ARIZONA  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  the  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittn-  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  Public  Works  Appropriation  bill  for 
1962  a  -statement  was  made  during  the 
course  of  thr  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
the  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  of  Arizona 
is  controlled  by  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Shai*'  Co  of  New  York. 

This  is  patently  wrong  The  directois 
of  the  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  have 
very  rightly  taken  umbrage  at  these  re- 
marks and  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Member  of  this  body  who  made  those 
remarks  before  the  committee  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Representatives.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter,  addi'e.ssed 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Moss!, 
be  printed  in  tlie  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ARi/.d.NA  Pi-BLic  Service  Co 

PUoenix,  An:..,  June  22.  1961 
Senator  Frank  E    Moss. 
Si;vaie  Office  Buildn:g, 
W  i\>ivigton.  D.C. 

Sm:  As  directors  of  Arizona  Public  Serv- 
ice Cu..  wc  arc  shocked  at  your  implication 
that  Arizona  Public  S'>rvice  Co.  is  under 
the  control  or  s'rong  influence  ot  Ebaso 
Services 

Such  Irresprinsible  charges  a.=;  you  made 
June  7,  1961,  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives subcommittee  on  appropriations  re- 
veal, at  best,  a  lack  of  information  and  a 
gross  misunderstanding  of  the  corporate 
structure  and  poUcies  of  this  company. 

To  set  the  record  straight  and  to  discour- 
age any  future  distortions  of  the  truth  we 
are  stating  tliese  facts; 

Central  Arizona  Light  &  Power  Co  .  a  pred- 
ecessor company  of  Arizona  Public  Service 
Co  ,  was  reorganized  in  1945.  At  that  time 
it  became  an  independent  company,  divest- 
ing itself  of  any  connection  with  Electric 
Bond  fi  Share  Co.  It  is  true  that  Arizona 
Public  Service,  as  well  as  many  other  com- 
panies, have  since  taken  advantage  of  tlie 
highly  specialized  talents  of  Eb.usco  .Serv- 
ices, especially  in  the  construction  ol  power- 
plants.  There  is  nothing  wrong  or  illeg.a 
in  these  services,  as  your  statements  seem 
to  imply;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  to  the 
advantage  of  our  customers  that  the  com- 
pany is  able  to  utilize  the  expert  services 
of  this  firm  to  lower  construction  and  oper- 
ftting  costs 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  today  is  an  in- 
dependent and  locally  managed  company 
whose  policies  are  governed  by  a  board  ol 
dire(  tors  composed  of  22  members.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  directors  are  Arizonians.  and  the 
other  one  is  from  Colorado.     All  are  promi- 
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nent  business  people  who  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  future  of  this  State.  We  are 
guided — In  our  own  ijuslnesses  and  In  our 
public  service  directc  rshlp— by  one  simple 
rule:  The  policies  we  tet  must  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

To  imply  that  we  directors  have  acted  or 
will  act  illegally  in  a  collusion  with  Ebasco 
Services  is  a  serious  c.iarge  against  our  per- 
sonal honesty  and  liiwgrlty,  and  for  this 
reason  we  are  individually  slgiilng  this  letter. 
We  call  upon  you  as  a  responsible  citizen 
and  U.S.  Senator  either  to  offer  evidence  to 
prove  your  charges  or  to  retract  your  state- 
ments and  apologize  for  damaging  the  repu- 
Uitlon  of  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  and  its 
bo.ird  of  directors. 

Yours  truly. 
Jolin  M  Jacobs.  Chairman;  Fred  J   Joyce, 

James    B.   RoUe.  Jr  .   Ralph    M.    Bilby. 

Donald  N    Soldwedel.  Lloyd  E.  Eisele. 

C.  W.  Bond,  Newton  S.  Cooper,  E.  Ray 

Cuwden,  Victor  H.  Lytle,  J.  H    Deade- 

rick,    A.    H.    Forman.    E     V.    O'Malley. 

Frank  Snell.  Walter  Lucking,  John  L. 

Llecty. 
PS. — Our  six  other  directors  were  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  this  letter  was  signed,  but 
all    are    in   accord    with   the   content    of   the 
letter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  the  directors,  together  with  their 
addresses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordereu  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Arizona    Pi  blic    Service    Co     Board    of 

Directors 

name,  bvsiness  address,   and   home  address 

Ralph  M.  Bilby,  vice  president.  Babbitt 
Bros.  Trading  Co  .  Flagstaff,  Ariz  ;  318  North 
Agasslz.  Flagstaff.  Ariz. 

C.  W.  Bond,  president,  the  Valley  National 
Co.,  insurance.  Post  Office  Box  31,  Phoenix. 
Ariz..  1620  Palmcroft  Way  SW.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Newton  S  Cooper.  Ranch,  Stanfield.  Post 
Office  Box  607,  Ca,^a  Grande,  Ariz.,  1021  North 
Gilbert,  Post  Oftice  Box  607,  Casa  Grande, 
Ariz. 

E.  Ray  Cowden,  president.  Cowden  Live- 
stock Co..  Post  Office  Box  1550,  Phoenix. 
Ariz  ,  6645  North  7th  Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

J  H.  Deaderick,  president.  Deaderlck  In- 
vestment Co  ,  2420  W^est  Bethany  Home  Road, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  330  West  Berrldge  Lane, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Lloyd  E.  Eisele.  president,  Holsum  Bakery. 
Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  6674.  Phoenix,  Ariz  . 
1822  Palmcroft  Wiy  NE.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Del  W.  Fisher,  president,  Fisher  Contract- 
ing Co.,  2201  South  19th  Avenue,  Post  Office 
Box  6537,  Phoenix,  Ariz  ,  7002  North  Central 
Avenue.  Phoenix,  Ariz, 

A.  H.  Forman,  executive  vice  president, 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co  .  Post  Office  Box 
2591,  Phoenix,  Ariz..  501  West  Encanto  Boule- 
vard, Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Arleen  W.  Hughes,  E.  W.  Hughes  &  Co.,  in- 
vestments, 516  Exchange  National  Bank 
Building,  Post  Office  Box  198,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo  ,  1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

George  E.  Jackson,  personal  investments. 
Post  Office  Box  1141.  Douglas,  Ariz.,  1057  "D" 
Avenue,  apartment  2,  Post  Office  Box  1141, 
Douglas,  Ariz. 

John  M.  Jacobs,  John  Jacobs  Farms,  2040 
West  McDowell  Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  No,  3 
Moon  Mountain  Trail,  14245  North  19th  Ave- 
nue, Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Fred  J.  Joyce,  counselor,  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  of  New  York,  1111  North  First 
Street,  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  107  East  Ninth  Street, 
Tempe,  Ariz. 


John  L.  Llecty,  treasurer  and  ass.stant 
secretary,  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  2591,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  7700  North 
14th  Street.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Walter  T.  Lucking,  president.  Aiizona 
Public  Service  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  2591, 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  32  West  Linger  Lane,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Victor  H.  Lytle,  Prltchard  &  Lytle,  insur- 
ance brokers,  144  North  Montezuma  Street, 
Post  Office  Box  870,  Prescott.  Ariz,  1130 
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TRANSMISSION    LINES    FOR    COLO- 
RADO RIVER  POWER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram from  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  supporting  the  po- 
sition of  those  of  us  who  think  that  the 
transmission  lines  required  to  transmit 
Colorado  River  storage  power  should  be 
built  by  private  capital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hon,  Barry  Golowatkh. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.^hington,  D.C: 

Tlie  advisory  council  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemens  Association,  representing 
about  140  affiliated  local  and  State  cattle- 
men's oreanlzations  and  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual members,  respectfully  and  forcefully 
request  your  understanding  and  support  of 
the  following  resolution: 

"The  advisory  council  to  the  president  of 
the  American  National  Cattlemens  Associa- 
tion in  continuing  Its  effort  to  perpetuate 
the  private  enterprise  system  in  America; 
and 

"Whereas  free  enterprise  is  best  demon- 
strated and  most  effective  when  it  is  per- 
mitted to  make  its  contribution  to  society 
unhindered  by  government  interference  and 
competition,  recommends  the  acceptance  of 
the  utilities  combination  proposal  to  furnish 
transmission  lines  required  to  transmit  Colo- 
rado River  storage  power," 

Tills  council,  composed  of  presidents  of 
State  cattle  affiliated  associations  particularly 
opposes  an  expenditure  of  1136  million  for 
duplicating  transmission  lines.  Irrigation 
assistance  would  not  be  enhanced  by  adop- 
tion of  an  all-Federal  system  and  future 
State  and  national  taxes  would  be  lost. 
Fred  H.  Dressler. 
Chair7nan,  Advisory  Council. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  THE  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY   COMMISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2043  i  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
for  myself  and  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4. 
after  line  8,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

Project  62-e-4.  study,  development,  and 
design  for  nuclear  processes  which  have  ap- 
plication for  improving  and  utilizing  coal 
and  coal  products,  $5,000,000. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President. 
the  amendment  is  explanatory  of  its  pur- 
pose. It  would  provide  for  the  study, 
development,  and  design  for  nuclear 
processes  which  have  application  for 
improving  and  utilizing  coal  and  coal 
products,  $5  million. 

Madam  President,  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  money  has  been  spent 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  the  use  of  high-temperature 
nuclear  heat  for  the  gasification  of  coal. 

There  is  a  high-temperature  facility 
at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  which  has  been 
the  site  of  some  experimentation.  This 
Bureau  of  Mines  experimental  station 
was  successor  to  the  laboratory  operated 
at  Morgantown  in  connection  with  work 
done  under  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels 
Act  sponsored  as  a  wartime  measure  by 
former  Senator  O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming 
and  me  in  1945  when  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Compared  with  the  tremendous  sums 
of  money  being  spent  on  other  pro- 
grams in  the  atomic  energy  field,  the 
efforts  currently  being  put  forth  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  further 
coal  research  are  inadequate.  I  am  in- 
foi-med  that  there  is  much  additional 
research  and  development  activity  in 
which  the  AEC  can  participate  coopera- 
tively with  the  OflSce  of  Coal  Research 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  improve  and  utilize 
coal  products  through  nuclear  energy. 

We  are  told  by  experts  in  the  field  of 
coal  research  and  by  the  AEC  that  nu- 
clear processes  offer  at  least  tv.o  condi- 
tions which  may  be  of  particular  benefit 
to  the  coal  industry  and  the  Nation  in 
terms  of  developing  broader  use  of  coal 
and  coal  products.  These  conditions 
are  first,  very  high  temperature;  and, 
second,  intense  radiation. 

The  AEC  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  been  working  together  for  about  8 
years  on  some  of  the  possible  uses  of 
these  special  conditions  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy for  coal  processing.     This  work  has 
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been  directed  largely  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  processes  which  would  gaafy 
coal,  including  work  on  very  high  tem- 
perature reactor  materials  and  reactor 
design,  and  study  of  high  temperature 
helium  systems. 

It  is  proposed  that  research  and  de- 
velopment be  broadened  and  accelerated 
in  certain  directions  to  include,  first,  a 
thorough  analysis  of  ways  in  which  nu- 
clear energy  can  be  applied  to  improve- 
ment of  the  coal  industry;  second,  ex- 
panded research  and  development  on 
effects  of  radiation  and  temperature  on 
processes  applicable  to  coal;  third,  pre- 
liminary designs  of  nuclear  systems  suffi- 
cient to  evaluate  the  problems  and 
promises  of  these  systems  to  the  coal 
industry  and  to  coal  utilization;  and 
fourth,  use  of  radioisotopes  in  the  coal 
industry. 

But,  Madam  President,  more  specifi- 
cally in  the  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment it  is  noted  that  the  effect  of  ioniz- 
ing radiation  on  coal  has  received  but 
limited  study.  I  am  informed  by  experts 
that  evidence  indicates  that  under  static 
conditions  some  interesting  changes  oc- 
cur. However,  as  yet  no  dynamic  studies 
have  been  undertaken.  It  is  time  that 
a  beginning  be  made  on  these  dynamic 
investigations. 

There  is  hope  that  under  conditions  of 
temperature,  pressure  and  radiation, 
coal — with  suitable  additives  of  oxygen 
and  or  hydrogen — can  be  converted  to 
products  of  great  utility.  Under  this 
program  experimental  work  would  be 
undertaken  to  explore  the  possibility 
and  to  determine  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion on  the  nature  of  the  product  and 
the  rate  of  the  reaction  during  first, 
carbonization;  second,  conventional  hy- 
drogenation;  third,  high  temperature 
hydrogenation;  fourth,  reaction  of  dry 
coal  and  steam  under  moderate  tem- 
peratures and  high  pressures:  fifth,  in- 
teraction of  coal  with  oxygen  or  with 
steam  alone:  and.  sixth,  reaction  of  coal 
with  other  gases  and  with  liquids. 

An  additional  area  of  development 
which  would  likewise  be  investigated,  I 
am  told  is  the  effect  of  radiation  on  coal 
expended  in  organic  liquid. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
study  made  by  Bituminous  Research, 
Inc.,  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  pointed  out  many  possibilities  for 
the  application  of  radioisotopes  and  nu- 
clear measurements  techniques  in  the 
production,  handling,  and  utilization  of 
coal.  The  most  promising  of  these  could 
be  explored,  and,  if  our  amendment  is 
adopted  they  will  be  explored.  Engi- 
neering research  should  be  undertaken 
in  this  connection  to  establish  the  tech- 
nical possibilities. 

Madam  President,  our  Nation  needs  a 
licalthy  coal  industry  for  economic  rea- 
sons and  for  national  security  reasons. 
We  know  that  currently  it  is  an  industry' 
Incapable  of  adequately  advancing  re- 
search on  its  own  initiative  and  exclu- 
sively with  its  own  resources.  The  Con- 
^^ress  has  recognized  this  by  creating  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  But  that 
agency  needs  much  technological  assist- 
ance of  the  nature  which  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  alone  is  capable  of 
providing. 


I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the 
coal  industry  will  hold  its  own  in  the 
battle  for  the  expanding  electric  energy 
markets,  but  I  hold  that  its  real  future 
in  the  generations  to  follow  us  will  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  progress  through 
research  and  development  which  will 
bring  forth  new  uses  and  new  products 
derived  from  this  great  natural  resource. 

We  must  act  now  to  strengthen  rc- 
searcli  and  development  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  whicli  we 
have  submitted  to  the  measure  now 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  per- 
suasive friend. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  the 
amendment  has  been  drafted  in  collab- 
oration with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  that  the  Commission  has 
prepared  a  backup  statement  a.s  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Tlie  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  tiie  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Nuclear  processes  offer  at  least  two  condi- 
tions which  may  be  of  particular  benefit  to 
the  coal  Industry  In  terms  of  developing 
broader  use  of  coal  and  coal  products  These 
conditions  are  ( 1 )  very  high  temperature. 
and   (2)    Intense  radiation. 

The  AEC  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have 
been  working  together  for  nbout  B  years  on 
some  of  the  possible  uses  of  these  special 
conditions  of  nuclear  energy  for  coal  proc- 
essing. This  work  has  been  directed  largely 
toward  the  development  of  processes  which 
would  gasify  coal,  Including  work  on  very 
high  temperature  reactor  materials  and  re- 
actor design  and  work  on  high  temperature 
helium  systems. 

It  is  proposed  that  work  be  broadened 
and  accelerated  In  certain  directions  to  in- 
clude: (1)  A  thorough  analysis  of  ways  In 
which  nuclear  energy  cm  be  applied  to  im- 
provement of  the  co.il  industry;  (2t  ex- 
p.mded  research  and  development  on  effects 
of  radiation  and  temperature  on  processes 
applicable  to  coal;  (3i  preliminary  designs 
of  nuclear  system."!  sufficient  to  evaluate  t.he 
problems  and  promises  of  these  systems  to 
coal  Industry;  and,  (4i  u-^e  of  radioisotopes 
In  the  coal  Industry. 

More  specifically  In  the  area  of  research 
and  development,  it  Is  noted  that  the  effect 
of  ionizing  radiation  on  coal  has  received 
but  limited  study.  Evidence  Indicates  that 
under  static  conditions  some  Interesting 
changes  occur.  However,  ns  yet  no  dynamic 
studies  have  been  made  There  Is  hope  that 
under  suitable  conditions  of  temperature, 
pressure  and  radiation  coal  with  suitable  ad- 
ditives of  oxygen  and  or  hydrogen  can  be 
converted  to  products  of  great  utility.  Un- 
der this  program  experimental  work  would 
be  undertaken  to  explore  the  possibility  and 
to  determine  the  effects  of  radiation  of  the 
nature  of  the  product  and  the  rate  of  the 
reaction  during  (1)  carbonization,  (2)  con- 
ventional hydrogenation,  (3)  high  tempera- 
ture hydrogenation,  (4)  reaction  of  dry  coal 
and  steam  and  moderate  temperatures  and 
high  pressures,  (5i  Interaction  of  coal  with 
oxygen  or  with  steam  alone,  and  (6)  reac- 
tion of  coal  with  other  pases  and  with  liquids 

An  additional  area  of  developme-it  which 
would  be  Investigated  is  the  effect  of  radia- 
tion on  coal  expended  in  organic  liquid. 


A  study  made  by  Bituminous  Research, 
Inc  for  the  AEC  has  pointed  out  many  pos- 
sibilities for  the  application  of  radioisotopes 
and  nu'lear  mea.surements  teciinlques  In  the 
production,  handling,  and  utilization  of  coal. 
Tlie  most  promising  of  these  will  be  explored, 
and  engineering  research  would  be  under- 
taken t')  establish  the  techi.lcal  pos.sibllitics. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference  fur  study  and  scru- 
tiny by  the  conferees. 

Mr  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  th'j  Sen- 
ator from  Penn.sylvama. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  most  grate- 
ful to  my  friend  from  West  Virginia  if 
he  would  ;>ermit  me  to  be  a  cospon.sor  of 
the  aniendment.  I  have  a  keen  interest 
in  the  coal  industi-y  in  my  State,  as  the 
Senator  has  in  the  coal  industry  in  his 
State 

I  exprcvss  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  willingness  to 
accept  tlie  amendment,  and  I  cxpre.s.s 
the  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  without  the  neces- 
sity for  elaborate  debate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  be  included  as  a  co- 
spon.sor of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  for  him- 
.self  and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  2043)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 


REDUCTION  OP  RATES  TO  CUSTOM- 
ERS BY  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
on  July  11  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity announced  that  it  was  permitting  the 
some  150  municipal  and  cooperative  dis- 
tributors of  its  electric  power  to  reduce 
rates  by  8  percent  to  their  customers  in 
the  seven  Valley  States.  The  new  rate 
schedule  was  proclaimed  at  a  White 
House  ceremony  marking  the  100th 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  late  Senator 
George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  who  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  who 
was  the  father  of  TVA. 

In  those  days  when  a  price  cut  on  any 
commodity  is  about  as  rare  as  a  July 
blizzard  in  Washington,  such  a  move  by 
this  threat  Federal  agency  ought  to  be 
cause  for  widespread  rejoicing  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  valley.  Very  prob- 
ably tlicre  is  rejoicing  by  the  farmers, 
the  housewives  and  the  operators  of 
smaller  industrial  plants  served  by  TVA 
power;  we  do  not  know  for  certain  be- 
cause the  consumers  of  this  country,  as 
a  group,  arc  relatively  voiceless. 
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Some  of  the  private  utilities  of  this 
Nation  and  their  spokesmen,  however, 
do  not  appear  to  share  this  joy.  Hardly 
had  the  new  rate  schedule  been  an- 
nounced than  it  was  being  loudly  ridi- 
culed by  private  utility  interests  in  the 
news  colimins  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  by  the  usually  accurate  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  its  editorial  columns.  They 
simply  trotted  out  all  of  the  old  distor- 
tions and  falsehoods  which  have  dogged 
TVA  since  its  founding  in  1933  and  which 
have  been  discredited  time  and  again  by 
those  who  prefer  the  facts. 

For  example,  an  editorial  in  the  July  13 
LSKue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  took  note 
of  the  new  Norri.s  rate  schedule  in  this 
context: 

Now,  it's  certainly  nice  that  a  sentimental 
observance  can  be  made  the  occasion  of  a 
price  cut.  and  we  wunder  why  every  private 
utility  company  in  the  country  can't  afford 
to  do  the  same  homage  to  its  founder.  But. 
then,  TVA  Isn't  bound  by  crass  consideration 
of  profit  and  loss.  It  pays  no  taxes,  borrows 
at  bargain  rates  from  the  Treausry.  and 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  operating  in  the 
red  because  the  taxpayers  evervwhere  own 
it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  writer  of  this  edi- 
torial did  not  bother  to  check  the  facts 
about  TVA  that  were  as  accessible  as  his 
own  newspap>er  morgue.  Otherwise,  he 
would  have  known  that  TVA  does,  indeed, 
make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  that  these 
annual  payments  since  1933  have  totaled 
more  than  $70  million.  Moreover,  the 
publicly  owned  systems  distributing  TVA 
power  likewise  pay  taxes — many  of  them 
on  full  book  value,  not  on  a  fractional 
assessment — and  m  .some  cases  have  vol- 
untarily raised  their  tax  payments  to 
their  local  governments.  Their  total  is 
even  greater — nearly  $102  million. 

Had  this  editorial  writer  been  just 
slightly  conversant  with  TVA  operations, 
he  would  have  known  that  this  agency 
has  been  and  is  bound,  both  morally  and 
legally,  by  considerations  of  profit  and 
loss.  Over  the  years,  TVA  has  earned 
a  return  on  the  investment  in  its  power 
operations  avera.^ing  about  4  percent. 
Not  only  that,  but  TVA  has  been  required 
to  pay  back  the  appropriated  investment 
in  its  power  operations  and  has  been  do- 
ing so  ahead  of  schedule.  In  addition, 
TVA  now  pays  to  the  Treasury  dividends 
on  the  appropriated  investment  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  going  cost  of  money  to  the 
Government.  Two  such  paybacks  were 
made  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended; 
they  totaled  $51.4  million,  all  but  $10 
million  of  which  repre.sented  dividends. 

But  after  every  dime  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  invested  in  TVA's  power 
system  has  been  repaid,  with  interest, 
the  American  people — all  of  them — will 
still  own  it.  That  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  any  private  utility  in  this  Na- 
tion, many  of  which  have  been  favored 
by  fast  tax  writeoffs  and  other  gilt- 
edged  "gimmicks"  amoimting  to  a  tax 
reduction. 

Contrary  to  what  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  may  think,  TVA  does  not  "bor- 
row at  bargain  rates  from  the  Treasury." 
Surely  this  newspaper  must  have  for- 
gotten that  twice  in  the  past  fiscal  year 
TVA  has  gone  to  Wall  Street  to  sell  a 
total  of  $100  million  in  bonds  which  are 


secured  solely  by  TVA  power  revenues 
and  not  by  the  Treasury.  I  am  certain 
that  these  bonds  would  not  have  been 
sold  at  rates  so  favorable  to  TVA  had 
Wall  Street  regarded  them  as  an  un- 
sound investment. 

Yet.  TVA's  authority  to  market  power 
revenue  bonds  was  not  easily  won. 
though  it  was  initially  proposed  by  those 
very  interests  who  now  so  loudly  com- 
plain. The  Members  of  the  Senate 
vividly  recall.  I  am  sure,  that  although 
a  TVA  self-financing  bill  has  been  pro- 
posed every  year  since  1955  by  the  pre- 
vious administration  and  supported  by 
many  of  us  from  the  valley,  it  took  4 
years  to  get  this  legislation  enacted. 

Many  Senators  recall,  too,  what  a 
fight  TVA  had  to  make  to  retain  its 
ability  to  use  its  power  revenues  to  add 
badly  needed  generating  units  to  its 
steamplants,  instead  of  coming  back  to 
the  Congress  for  appropriations  for  this 
purpose.  But  fortunately  for  the  users 
of  TVA  power — then  facing  a  "brown- 
out" throughout  the  valley — and  for  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  TVA's  position 
was  ultimately  upheld.  And  TVA  has 
been  paying  its  way  in  this  respect  as 
well  ever  since. 

I  think  it  is  highly  significant  that 
many  of  the  protests  against  the  new 
Norris  rate  schedule  have  come  from  the 
officers  of  private  utility  systems  in  sec- 
tions surrounding  the  TVA  power  service 
area.  A  study  a  few  years  ago  showed 
that  the  nearer  a  private  utility  is  to  the 
TVA  area,  the  lower  its  rates  and  the 
higher  its  earnings  are  likely  to  be. 
Thus,  the  TVA  yardstick  has  operated  as 
a  competitive  factor  benefiting  both  pri- 
vate utilities  and  their  customers  every- 
where. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  14,  one  of  those  who  saw  fit  to  be- 
little the  Norris  rate  schedule  was  Edgar 
H.  Dixon,  president  of  Middle  South 
Utilities,  Inc.  This  is  no  surprise.  Mr. 
Dixon  is  well  remembered  for  the  part  he 
played  in  the  infamous  Dixon-Yates 
deal,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 
destroyed  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity power  system. 

One  statement  attributed  by  this  same 
article  in  the  Times  to  a  "spokesman  for 
one  major — private — power  system"  is,  I 
think,  ironic  and  downright  amusing. 
This  spokesman  said  the  new  Norris  rate 
schedule  "smacked  of  Madison  Avenue 
at  its  worst." 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
big  private  power  companies  of  the  coun- 
try were  using  Madison  Avenue,  through 
huge  advertisements  in  the  slick-paper 
magazines,  to  condemn  TVA  as  "social- 
istic" or  worse.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  at  least,  thought  so  little  of  this 
type  of  campaigning  that  it  ruled  these 
companies  could  no  longer  write  off  the 
cost  of  such  ads  as  a  legitimate  business 
expense. 

There  is  one  expression  of  sentiment 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  with 
which  seriously  I  can  agree.  When  this 
newspaper  wonders  why  every  private 
utility  company  in  the  country  cannot 
afford  to  cut  its  rates,  so  do  I.  The  his- 
tory of  TVA  teaches  that  an  expanding 
power  supply  encourages  greater  use  of 
electricity;    and    this,    in    turn,    means 


greater  revenues.  As  its  revenues  have 
increased,  TVA  has  given  the  consiuner 
a  break  by  lowering  rates.  The  private 
utilities  can  do  no  better  than  to  follow 
the  TVA  example. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2043)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  515,  the 
companion  House  bill  H.R.  7576 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iHR. 
7576  '  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  bill  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  2043.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7576)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  Senate  bill  2043  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  there  is  a  standard  joke  about 
the  farmer  who  went  to  the  city  and 
bought  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  but  at  least 
there  was  a  bridge. 

Secretary  Freeman  is  in  an  even 
greater  dilemma.  He  has  paid  over  $150 
million  to  take  out  of  corn  production 
4' 2  million  phantom  acres  of  land  which 
in  reality  was  never  intended  to  be  put 
into  corn  production  in  1961. 

Under  the  1961  Feed  Grains  Act  he 
has  paid  $680  million  to  farmers  in  re- 
turn for  an  agreement  that  they  will  re- 
duce their  1961  crop  acreage  by  20,- 
090.511  acres  below  their  average  1959 
and   1960   acreage,  but  based  upon  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture's  crop  report 
just  released  this  week,  while  the  Sec- 
retary has  paid  for  the  retirement  of 
over  20  million  acres  of  corn-producing 
land  from  this  year's  production,  he  has 
actually  obtained  a  reduction  of  only 
15.379,000  acres. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  paid  approximately  $150 
million  to  retire  from  the  production  of 
corn  about  4  •  2  million  acres  of  cropland 
which  either  did  not  exist  or  never  would 
have  been  planted  in  corn  anyway. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  crop 
report  showed  that  in  1959  and  1960  the 
planted  corn  acreage  for  all  purposes  in 
those  years  was  82,742,000  acres  for  1959 
and  81,434,000  acres  in  1960.  or  an  aver- 
age for  the  2  years  of  82,088,000. 

Under  the  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1961, 
the  Department  has  approved  contracts 
under  which  direct  payments  to  the 
farmers  wUl  aggregate  $680  million  in 
return  for  their  agreement  to  reduce 
their  com  acreage  below  their  average 
1959  and  1960  crops  by  20,090,511  acres. 

This  should  have  brought  the  July  1961 
crop  estimates  of  planted  corn  acreage 
down  to  approximately  62  miUion  acres. 
Instead,  however,  the  official  crop  report 
released  July  7.  1961,  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  gives  the  estimate  of  the 
planted  acreage  of  corn  for  1961  as  only 
being  reduced  to  66,619,000  acres. 


The  Department  has  a  very  plausible 
explanation  of  this  variation.  To  justify 
its  figures,  it  merely  released  under  date 
of  June  21,  1961,  a  revised  estimate  for 
1961  planted  acreage  showing  an  esti- 
mated base  corn  acreage  of  87,047,500. 
or  about  5  million  acres  hiahcr  than  then- 
other  report. 

This  may  make  the  figui  e.s  biUance,  but 
it  does  not  change  the  fact  that  in  1959 
and  1960  the  planted  corn  acreas^e  \va.s 
82  million  and  81.400.000,  respectively 
The  Government  paid  $680  million  to  uet 
a  reduction  of  20  million  acres  m  this 
production  of  corn  for  1961.  but.  ba.Ned 
upon  its  most  recent  ri  port,  the  Depart- 
ment still  estimates  the  1961  rorn  pro- 
duction to  be  66.619.000  a'-res 

The  Government  paiti  for  a  20-milhon- 
acre  reduction  and  eot  a  reduction  of  a 
little  over  15  million  acres  No  matter 
how  the  reports  are  .iucrsiod,  the  answer 
is  the  same. 

Approximately  $150  mi!l:un  has  been 
paid  to  retire  4"j  miUion  pl^iantom  acres 
from  1961  corn  production. 

To  show  the  ma.einitude  o:  this  $150 
million  blunder  I  point  out  that  these 
4' J  million  of  phantom  acres  represent 
an  area  larger  than  the  combined  total 
of  all  of  the  harvested  cropland — corn 
acreage  as  well  as  acreage  of  all  other 
types  of  crops — in  the  States  of  Maine, 
New    Hampshire,    Vermont,    Rhode    Is- 


land,  Massachusetts,   Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  West  'Virginia. 

Not  only  does  the  Feed  Grains  Act 
of  1961  represent  a  multi-million-dollar 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  but  also 
It  has  created  a  speculators'  paradise. 
F^irthermore,  it  has  actually  hurt  the 
American  farmers  as  the  Secretai-y  at- 
tempted first  to  bribe  the  farmers  to  re- 
duce their  plantings  and  then  to  force 
the  American  farmers  under  the  bu- 
reaucratic umbrella  by  manipulating  the 
grain  markets  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
break  the  market. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  two 
reports:  The  first,  USDA  Bulletin  No 
•J141-61,  in  which  are  listed  both  tlie 
planted  and  the  harvested  acreage  for 
co'.n  along  with  the  yield  and  the  total 
production  for  each  of  the  years  1950 
thiough  1960.  It  will  be  noted  from  this 
chart  that  the  1959  and  1960  planted 
acreac;e  of  corn  for  all  purposes  in  the 
United  States  was  82,742,000  and  81.434,- 
000.  respectively,  while  the  harvested 
acreage  in  each  of  those  2  years  wa.s 
actually  lower. 

The  second  reix)rt,  dated  July  19G1, 
cives  the  planted  acreage  for  all  corn  m 
1961  as  being  66,619,000  acres  as  com- 
pared to  81.434,000   acres  for   1960 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Next  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  second  report 
released  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  date  of  June  21,  1961,  entitled 
•1961  Feed  Grain  Program." 

This  repyort  boosts  the  planned  corn 
acreaRe  for  1961  up  to  87,047,500.  or  about 
5  million  acres  higher  than  their  regular 


report  shows  as  having  been  planted  in 
either  of  the  years  1959  or  1980. 

Obviously  this  later  repor*.  was  com- 
piled in  an  effort  to  reconcile  their  own 
figures  and  cover  up  the  blunder. 

The  chart  inserted  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately above  shows  that  at  no  time 
between  1950  and  1960  was  the  planted 
corn  acreage  in  the  United  States — based 


upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
own  estimates — ever  anywhere  near  the 
87  million  acres  reported  here. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  second  chart  be  printed  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Ives?  thHn  M)  nrres. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators,  I  expect  to  speak 
from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  briefly  for  inser- 
tions to  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  do 
so,  with  the  understanding  that  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CLARK  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 


I 


TY  COBB 

Mr.  H.^RT.  Madam  President,  today 
v.c  mourn  the  passing  from  the  Amer- 
ican sports  scene  of  the  great  Tyrus 
Raymond  Cobb.  Ty  Cobb  determined 
to  achieve  professional  perfection,  and 
he  did  so.    Standing  at  the  top  of  the 
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list  of  memorable  baseball  figures  of  all 
time  is  Ty  Cobb,  the  "Georgia  Peach." 

In  his  22-year  career  with  the  E>etroit 
Tigers  this  colorful  outfielder  became  a 
legend  and  an  inspiration  to  all  follow- 
ers of  American  six)rts.  The  story  is 
dramatically  told  in  a  mere  recital  of 
his  record.  He  holds  the  highest  life- 
time batting  average  in  baseball.  .367; 
he  won  more  batting  championships.  12. 
and  stole  more  bases.  892.  than  any 
other  player  in  organized  baseball. 

Ty  Cobb  played  in  more  major  league 
games  than  did  any  other  man.  He 
went  to  bat  more  times  than  any  other 
man.  scored  the  most  runs,  made  the 
most  hits,  the  most  singles,  the  most 
triples,  the  greatest  number  of  total 
bases,  and  scored  the  most  runs. 

His  record  goes  on:  the  most  years 
with  200  or  more  hits,  the  most  years 
leading  the  league  in  hits,  most  stolen 
bases  in  one  season,  most  years  batting 


.300  or  more,  most  consecutive  years 
leading  the  league  in  batting,  and  most 
times  with  five  or  more  hits  in  a  eamc 

During  his  lifetime  Ty  Cobb  was 
singularly  honored  by  being  selected  the 
"No.  1  immortal"  in  modern  baseball's 
Hall  of  Fame.  He  also,  and  belatedly 
received  the  Player  of  the  Year  Award 
for  1911. 

In  viewing  Ty  Cobb's  career  his  great- 
ness seems  to  stem  not  from  his  speed, 
throwing  arm  or  any  other  specific  ath- 
letic skill,  but  rather,  from  his  unques- 
tionable desire  and  will  to  win  He 
practiced  all  the  great  forms  of  the  came 
until  mastery  was  his.  yet  he  never  tired 
of  self-improvement.  He  approached 
baseball  as  an  art,  demanding  artisuc 
performance  at  all  times.  His  compeu- 
tive  spirit  will  stand  as  an  inspiration 
and  example  to  all  players  from  the 
sandlot  to  the  big  leagues.  I  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  immediate  family — and 
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the  millions  of  members  of  his  "base- 
ball family"  would  have  me  add  their 
word  as  well.  Ty  Cobb  stayed  on  top 
during  all  his  long  baseball  career;  Ty 
Cobb  will  remain  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  America's  sporting  memorables. 


THE    BERLIN    CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on 
the  Senate  floor  with  respect  to  the  mes- 
sage which  the  President  sent  to  Khru- 
shchev on  Berlin  today,  joined  in  in  the 
same  tone  by  the  French  and  the  British. 
The  event  is  portentous,  and  is  of  such 
concern  to  so  many  people,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  desirable  to  say  a  word  about 
it  in  the  Senate. 

The  message  was  blunt  and  serious. 
I  support  it  fully.  I  believe  it  reflects 
the  mood  of  the  American  people  that 
we  will  not  back  down  on  the  funda- 
mentals with  respect  to  Berlin.  The 
message  shows  that  we  are  ready  to 
negotiate  until  the  cows  come  home  upon 
subjects  which  do  not  go  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  2  million  Ber- 
liners,  Berlin  as  a  symbol  of  freedom 
for  the  entire  free  world,  or  the  right 
of  self-determination,  which  is  as  basic 
a  policy  as  we  can  have  in  all  our  activ- 
ities throughout  the  world,  whether  it 
be  in  respect  of  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many or  the  unification  of  Berlin. 

No  one  wishes  for  a  minute  to  take 
the  position  that  we  are  .shutting  the 
door,  that  we  are  afraid  to  talk,  that  we 
do  not  want  to  talk,  or  that  there  are 
not  things  upon  which  we  can  agree 
which  might  represent  some  yielding  of 
our  position.  What  is  not  negotiable  is 
pushing  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  France  out  of  Berlin  or  mak- 
ing it  some  kind  of  hybrid  free  city,  or  in 
some  other  way  gobbling  it  up  for  com- 
munism. Our  President  has  so  said, 
and  I  think  the  people  will  back  him. 

Madam  President,  the  policy  is  not 
without  risk.  No  great  policy  is  with- 
out risk.  The  signal  to  give  up  Berlin 
would  be  clear  evidence  to  all  of  Europe 
that  we  would  not  oppose  the  Commu- 
nists having  a  free  hand.  Such  a  course 
would  be  unthinkable  to  us  or  to  our 
allies  throughout  the  world.  This  is  the 
one  position,  if  there  is  one  position,  on 
which  we  must  stand.  It  is  Berlin.  I 
think  that  our  President  has  undertaken 
a  most  sober  responsibility.  He  made 
the  statement  clearly,  bluntly,  and  se- 
riously, and  he  is  entitled  to  know  from 
people  who  also  have  something  to  lose, 
like  those  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  that  he 
has  our  support,  and  that  we  agree  with 
him  that  his  action  represents  the  se- 
rious mood  of  the  American  people  on 
this  issue. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 


CHESTER  BOWLES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  this 
morning  the  newspapers  carried  the 
good  news  that  the  distinguished  Amer- 


ican, Chester  Bowles,  is  to  remain  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  President  on  having 
made  the  decision  that  Mr.  Bowles  wi'" 
conttinue  to  represent  his  country  in  the 
future  with  that  same  high  level  of  abil- 
ity with  which  he  has  represented  it  in 
the  past. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  has 
wisely  beaten  back  the  effort  to  assassi- 
nate by  newspaper  this  fine  public  serv- 
ant. Faceless  men  who  anonymously 
spread  vicious  and  largely  untrue  at- 
tacks on  Mr.  Bowles'  ability  and  useful- 
ness have  been  denied  their  target.  A 
fine  public  servanl  having  these  special 
qualities,  so  badiy  needed  to  reorganize 
the  State  Department,  so  as  to  enable 
the  Department  to  perform  these  crit- 
ical duties  in  a  rapidly  changing  world, 
will  continue  at  hi.s  post. 

Again  I  congratvirite  the  President  for 
his  sound  decision. 

Madam  President,  many  of  us  in  public 
life  have  suffered  the  ore  eal  of  news- 
paper. We  are  used  to  it.  We  take  it  in 
our  stride.  Our  skins  arc  thick.  We 
do  not  resent  it.  The  Bowles  incident 
over  the  last  48  hours  is  merely  one  of 
many  efforts  made  by  little  men  with- 
out political  couratre  to  destroy  valued 
public  servants  through  their  contacts 
with  newspapermen.  I  have  no  criticism 
of  the  reporters  who  wrote  the  stories. 
This  is  their  job.  My  criticism  is  of  tho.se 
men — and  I  again  u.se  the  phrase  faceless 
men.  because  they  do  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  identify  themselves — who  snipe 
in  the  dark  against  men  of  Mr.  Bowies' 
stature. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  review  a  few  of 
the  newspaper  accounts  and  to  comment 
on  some  of  the  rumors  and  accusations — 
never  proved — which  have  been  made 
against  this  fine  American  and,  inci- 
dentally,   this    distinguished    Democrat. 

On  Monday,  July  17,  the  New  York 
Times  carried  an  article  on  its  front  page 
entitled  "Kennedy  Expected  To  Ask 
Bowles  To  Resign  Today."  Unlike  most 
New  York  Times  articles,  this  one  does 
not  carry  a  byline.  I  do  not  know  who 
wrote  it.  However,  whoever  did  must 
have  a  very  red  face  indeed  tins  morn- 
ing, because  in  that  article  it  was  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  "there  is  a  ma- 
jor conflict  of  personality  and  policy  de- 
veloping here  between  the  White  House 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State  Chester 
Bowles,  former  Governor  of  Connecticut 
and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India." 

If  there  was  such  a  conflict,  it  did  not 
last  veiT  long,  because  as  of  this  morn- 
ing it  is  all  over.  The  President,  after 
having  had  a  friendly  lunch  with  Mr. 
Bowies,  directed  Mr.  Salinger,  his  press 
secretary,  to  announce  that  Mr.  Bowles 
would  continue  in  his  position,  would 
make  his  trip  to  the  Far  East,  as  he  in- 
tended, and  was  to  stay  in  his  job. 

Nevertheless,  the  New  York  Times,  24 
hours  earlier  had  made  the  definite 
statement,  based  on  someone's  author- 
ity— I  wonder  whose  authority — that  the 
President  was  about  to  ask  Mr.  Bowles 
to  resign.  The  Times  said  it  was  under- 
stood that  this  was  to  take  place.  The 
article  states: 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  ask  Mr.  Bowles  to  resign  and  ac- 
cept  an   ambassadorship   in   Latin   America. 


I  wonder  who  understood  it.  I  wonder 
who  planted  that  story.  In  the  Senate 
we  are  accustomed  to  planted  stories. 
This  occurs  to  me  to  be  a  peculiarly  inept 
effort  to  plant  something,  which  turned 
out  to  be  not  true.  The  article  states 
that  Mr.  Bowles'  "primary  interest  lies 
in  the  field,  not  of  administration,  but 
of  policy." 

That  is  not  true.  Wlien  Mr.  Eowks 
accepted  the  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  early  this  year  he  advised 
the  President  that  his  interest  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  would  be  the  princi- 
pal administrator  m  the  Department 
and  would  have  an  opportunity  in  that 
position  to  clean  out  the  deadwood,  to 
get  rid  of  the  older  and  more  conserva- 
tive riglitwing  permanent  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  who  were  committed  to  the 
sterile  policies  in  the  world  which  got 
us  into  such  trouble  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The  article  goes  on  to  .say  that  Mi'. 
Bowles  IS  being  criticized  in  certain 
circles  withm  the  Department  and  in  the 
White  Hou.sc  for  his  position  on  Cuba. 
His  position  on  Cuba  was  right.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the  mo- 
tivating causes  which  persuaded  the 
President  to  reject  this  effort  to  assassi- 
nate Mr  Bowies'  usefulr.ess,  and  to  keep 
him  in  his  position. 
Mr  Bowles- 
Says  the  article — 
has  not  argued  for  tlie  adnils.slon  of  Coni- 
mxinist  China  into  the  United  Nations,  or 
for  the  recognition  of  that  regime,  but 
has  li^si.stcd  that  the  opinion  of  the  allied 
world  demanded  that  this  que.stlon  be  faced 
and  debated  vigorously  within  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

What  i.';  v.  rong  with  that?  One  of  our 
best  allies  in  Asia,  Pakistan,  recently 
sent  its  President  over  here.  He  visited 
us  and  he  has  just  now  left  us.  Presi- 
dent Mohammad  Ayub  Khan  has  taken 
the  same  view  on  Communist  China.  On 
the  Meet  the  Press"  program  last  Sun- 
day he  said  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
this  was  a  matter  on  which  the  United 
States  should  make  up  its  mind  as  to 
what  it  is  going  to  do.  In  our  country 
we  make  up  our  minds  as  the  result  of 
vigorous  debate,  not  by  pushing  matters 
under  the  rug.  as  is  done  in  totalitarian 
countries. 

The  article  states  that  Mr.  Bowles' 
position  in  wanting  to  reopen  the  China 
policy  "has  not  endeared  him  to  power- 
ful Senators  on  Capitol  Hill." 

I  wonder  who  they  are.     They  have 
never    been    identified,    and    they    cer- 
tainly have  not  made  their  position  clear 
on   the   floor  of   the   Senate  since   Mr 
Bowles  took  office  in  January. 

The  article  states: 

One  other  factor  has  envenomed  Mr 
Bowies'  relations  with  the  party. 

He  has  been  so  brash  as  to  recommend 
Amba.ssadors  who  are  not  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  being  either  permanent  Foreign 
Service  officers  or  political  hacks.  This 
is  a  reason  that  is  given  why  he  will  not 
retain  his  present  position. 

One  of  the  best  things  Mr.  Bowles 
has  done  since  he  came  to  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  to  invigorate  our  am- 
bassadorial service  by  insisting  on  the 
appointment  of  men  who  know  what  they 
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are  doing,  who  arc  not  career  Foreign 
Service  officers,  and  who  have  no  po- 
litical preference  which  would  enable 
them  to  be  appointed.  Among  those  in- 
dividuals, it  is  clear  enough,  are  men  like 
Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  Ambassador  to  To- 
kyo, Kenneth  Young,  Ambassador  to 
Thailand,  and  J  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
Ambassador  to  India. 

Mr.  Bowles  pressed  these  appoint- 
ments through  not  only  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  \^Tiite  Hou.se.  but  also 
the  Senate 

No  mean  achievement.  I  suggest, 
Madam  President. 

I  should  hav,--  added  to  that  list  Wil- 
liam Atwood,  a  former  a.ssociate  of 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

Madam  President.  Mr.  Bowles  is  criti- 
cized for  havi:ig  influenced  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Ur  ited  States  in  the  United 
Nations  to  reject  the  position  of  Portu- 
gal in  connection  with  Angola  and  to 
place  our  cour  ti-y  on  the  side  of  anti- 
colonialism  in  hat  strife-torn  colony  on 
the  southwest  coast  of  Africa.  In  that 
rei^aid,  I  be'icve.  ar'ain.  that  Mr. 
Bowles  is  entitled  to  commendation  for 
his  leadership  for  his  administrative 
ability,  if  you  will,  in  persuading  the 
State  Depai-tment,  the  President,  and 
the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  United  Nations 
to  move  alon'-T  those  lines. 

It  is  said  that  there  has  been  some 
annoyance  in  the  State  Department  be- 
caui,e  of  tlie  inability  to  get  a  decision 
on  the  BerUn  question  from  that  De- 
partment and  from  our  North  Atlantic 
Tieaty  allies.  With  this  irritation  one 
can  have  sympiithy.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  hammer  out  our  pwlicy  on  the 
anvil  of  discussion,  but  I  suggest  it  is  a 
little  unfair  ''or  the  anonj-mous  at- 
tackers of  Mr.  Bowles  to  blame  this  on 
him.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  reason 
goes  far  deepei  in  the  State  Department 
than  that. 

One  can  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
incident,  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to 
foiTnulate  a  more  clear-cut  pvolicy  on 
Berlin,  and  perhaps  in  a  shorter  length 
of  time  tJian  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  reavson  why 
it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Bowles 
is  that  he  is  alleged  to  be  a  devotee  of  a 
planned  economy  and  the  welfare  state. 
If  Mr.  Bowles  is  to  be  indicted  for  such 
views,  it  will  be  necessary  to  indict  about 
three-fourths  of  the  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  about  one-fourth 
of  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  If  we  do  not  get  more  planning 
into  our  economy  and  go  forward  with 
the  welfare  measures  advocated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
country  will  be  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

I  should  sav  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  woulc  wholeheartedly  support 
the  well-known  views  of  Mr.  Bowles  on 
domestic  policy.  Furthermore,  I  am 
confident  that  one  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  his 
decision  to  retain  Mr.  Bowles  is  that, 
by  and  large,  across  the  board,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself 
shares  those  views. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Bowles  is  unpopular 
with  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Demo- 


cratic Party.  So  are  45  other  E»emocrats 
who  serve  in  this  body.  I  suspect  their 
number  is  not  confined  to  the  S<;nate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  I  as- 
sert also  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Bowles 
and  of  other  Members  of  thi;;  body  in 
that  regard  are  shared  also  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  the  President  may  be  em- 
barrassed politically  by  the  frankness 
with  which  Mr.  Bowles  states  his  views. 
The  candor  of  Mr.  Bowles  has  been  well 
known  for  many  a  long  year.  It  is 
shared  by  a  number  of  the  President's 
associates  who  have  served  with  him  in 
this  body  for  a  long  while.  Certainly 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  others  in  high  autho;-ity.  must 
have  known  when  Mr.  Bowles  assumed 
his  position  that  he  does  not  pull 
punches.  The  fact  that  he  do(;s  not  pull 
punches  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  good 
reason  why  the  President  was  eminently 
.sound  in  making  his  decision  to  retain 
Mr.  Bowles. 

Mr.  Bowles,  it  is  said,  has  a  number 
of  important  opponents  who  have  been 
openly  demanding  his  resignation.  Who 
are  they''  Where  are  they?  Why  do 
they  operate  like  faceless  men  in  the 
dark?  I  remember  an  old  stjry  of  my 
youth,  in  which  it  was  thought  there 
vas  a  thief  in  the  chickenyaid.  When 
the  owner  went  ther^  to  see  if  he  could 
tind  the  thief  in  the  dark,  a  voice  came 
out  of  the  chickenyard  sayirg,  "There 
ain't  nobody  here  but  us  chickens." 

I  wonder  who  are  the  people  who  are 
attacking  Mr.  Bowles  anonymously:  if 
they  are  in  such  high  positions,  why  do 
they  not  have  the  political  courage  to 
come  forward  and  identify  themselves? 

It  is  said  that  a  battle  is  taking  place 
within  the  White  House  between  two 
groups.  One  group  wants  the  President 
to  keep  Mr.  Bowles:  the  other  group 
wants  Mr.  Bowles  to  be  difjnissed  at 
once.  I  suggest  that  the  second  group 
has  now  lost  the  battle. 

I  tui'n  now  to  an  article  entitled 
•  Bowles  Expected  To  Reject  Any  New 
Government  Post,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  17. 
1961.  The  article  was  WTitten  by  Earl 
H.  'Voss,  a  Star  staff  writer.  The  article 
is  candid  and  clear.    It  reads,  in  part: 

Tlie  President  reportedly  has  expressed 
great  displeasure  with  the  State  I>epartment 
bureaucracy  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Bowies' 
talents  have  been  wasted  in  bucking  it. 

I  wonder  who  made  the  report.  Who 
is  the  author  of  the  report?  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  President.  I  presume  he 
said  what  he  is  quoted  to  have  said; 
namely,  that  he  "has  expressed  great 
displeasure  with  the  State  E)epartment 
bureaucracy."  I  do,  too.  I  think  it  is 
time  a  new  group  of  people  were  brought 
into  the  State  Department  to  operate 
the  bureaucracy,  new  ideas  and  more 
imagination,  rather  than  to  copy  the 
Russians  by  saying  "Nyet,  nyet,  nyet" 
every  time  someone  suggests  a  new  idea. 

I  commend  Mr.  Bowles  for  putting  his 
considerable  talents  to  work  in  attack- 
ing that  attitude  of  mind  which  defends 
the  status  quo.  I  suggest  that  his  tal- 
ents, far  from  being  wasted,  ai-e  well  on 
the  way  to  overcoming  the  difficulties. 
I   am  confident  that  Mr.  Bcwles   will 


overcome  the  difficulties,  now  that  the 
President  has  given  him  his  support. 
The  Evemng  Star  article  contmues : 

The  old  guard  of  tlie  POrelgn  Service, 
which  has  resisted  Mr.  Bowles'  suggested 
policy  changes,  are  believed  to  have  joined 
with  Mr  Bundy  of  the  White  House  stall  as 
the  principal  Instigato.'-fa  of  the  move  to 
oust  him. 

I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  and 
confidence  in  McGeorge  Bundy.  I  do  not 
believe — and  I  would  be  most  interested 
:n  -netting  his  reaction — he  has  partici- 
pated in  the  effort  to  "get"  Mr.  Bowies, 
in  the  colloquialism  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  use.  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
teresting, indeed,  if  Mr.  Bundy  were 
prepared  to  make  a  statement  of  what 
part,  if  any,  he  played  in  the  matter, 
and  whether  this  quotation  published  in 
the  Evening  Star  is  correct  or  not. 

As  one  of  Mr.  Bowies'  supporters  is 
quoted  in  the  Evening  Star  as  saying: 

It  will  be  a  curious  result  if  the  first  head 
to  roll  alter  the  Cuban  aflalr  is  the  head  of 
the  man  who  opposed  it,  and  the  man  who 
replaces  him  is  one  oi  the  While  House 
accomplices. 

I  now  turn  to  an  article  entitled 
■'White  House  Says  Bowles  Is  Staying." 
written  by  Murrey  Marder  and  Warren 
Unna.  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  17,  1961.  The  first  para- 
graph reads: 

The  VMilte  House  ofBcially  denied  yester- 
day that  Under  Secretary  of  State  Chester 
Bowles  Is  about  to  resign,  while  Informed 
sources  reported  that  a  decision  only  has 
been  postponed. 

'What  informed  sources?  WTio  said 
that?  Is  whoever  said  it  free  to  identify 
himself  Does  not  the  country  have  a 
right  to  know  whether  Mr.  Salinger  was 
correct  when  he  indicated,  as  clearly  as 
words  can,  that  Mr.  Bowles  is  to  continue 
in  office  for  as  long  as  he  desires  to  con- 
tinue, so  far  as  the  present  situation  is 
concerned?  'Who  undertook  to  go  behind 
Mr.  Salinger's  statement?  What  "in- 
formed sources  report  that  a  decision 
only  has  been  postponed"?  I  suggest 
we  are  entitled  to  an  answer  to  that 
question  in  view  of  the  categorical  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Salinger,  "It  is  obvious  that 
he  is  staying.*' 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  an  administration 
source — who  would  that  be? — saj's  Mr. 
Bowles'  resignation  "is  not  currently  ex- 
pected." 

Later  in  the  article  we  read : 

Other  sources  maintain  that  the  actual 
position  is  that  attempts  to  resolve  the 
Bowles  affair  will  be  studied  while  he  Is  out 
of  town,  but  the  end  result  is  likely  to  be 
either  a  shift  In  Jobs  or  Bowles'  resignation 
from  the  adminlBtration. 

'What  "other  sources"?  E>o  they,  too, 
insist  on  remaining  anonymous?  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  some  of  our  friends  in 
the  press  might  be  interested  In  track- 
ing this  statement  down.  Let  us  find 
out  who  these  faceless  men  axe.  The 
Washington  Post  article  continues: 

Around  the  President,  the  dominant  view 
among  the  men  In  the  White  House,  however, 
is  that  Bowles  Is  "miscast"  for  the  No  2 
Job  In  the  State  Department,  and  that  the 
issue  Is  one  of  personality,  not  policy 

Who  are  those  men?  Are  we  not  en- 
titled to  know?    The  criticism  is  made 
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of   Mr.   Bowles   that  he   is  not   a   good 
administrator. 

Who  says  that?  What  kind  of  ad- 
ministrators are  they?  Did  any  one  of 
his  critics  make  a  private  fortune  in 
building  up  a  large  advertising  business? 
Was  any  one  of  his  critics  ever  elected 
to  the  ofiBce  of  Governor  of  a  compli- 
cated State  such  as  Connecticut,  where 
in  2  short  years  Gov.  Chester  Bowles  re- 
organized the  State  government  in  a 
way  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Did 
any  one  of  his  faceless  critics  serve  dur- 
ing a  critical  period  in  our  country's 
history  as  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration — in  charge  of  an 
office  which  required  as  high  adminis- 
trative talents  as  any  ever  to  be  found 
in  the  Federal  Government?  The  idea 
that  Chester  Bowles  has  not  proven  him- 
self time  after  time  to  be  a  first-class 
administrator  is,  I  suggest,  not  worthy 
of  belief. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Washington  Post 
article  comes  closer  to  the  truth  when  it 
says  that  those  who  oppose  Mr.  Bowles — 
and  now  I  am  paraphrasing,  Madam 
President,  not  quoting  directly — object 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  voluble 
liberal  of  the  evangelical  school.  And 
is  it  not  true  that — as  the  President  has 
wisely  decided — if  Mr.  Bowles  were  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  State  Department  or 
significantly  downgraded  in  the  admin- 
istration, the  rightwing  of  the  Repub- 
hcan  Party  and  the  conservative  Demo- 
crats undoubtedly  would  regard  that  as 
an  indication  that  the  first  scalp  in  the 
administration  had  fallen  to  their  cause. 
Madam  President,  again  I  commend 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
resisting  that  attack,  because  unques- 
tionably it  is  true  that  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  said  across  the  country  that 
those  faceless  accusers  had  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  not  continue 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred,  other  than  to  make  two 
more  points: 

The  article  reiterates  what  the  New- 
York  Times  said;  namely,  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  unhappy  over  the  way  the  State 
Department  has  failed  to  measure  up  as 
an  executive  organization.  I  contend 
again  that  is  true.  I  contend  again  that 
Mr.  Bowles  has  made  a  greater  effort. 
and  has  had  a  greater  success  in  6  short 
months,  to  remedy  that  situation  than 
has  been  accomplished  by  any  other  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  In  recent  history. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  aspects 
of  the  old  Augean  stables  in  the  perma- 
nent bureaucracy  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  housecleaning  there  is  in 
order.  But,  Madam  President.  I  have  no 
doubt,  either,  that  the  man  to  do  that 
job  is  the  one  who  has  been  given  the 
job;  and  he  should  be  given  a  wider  area 
of  authority  in  which  to  complete  the 
personnel  reorganization  which  he  has  so 
brilliantly  begun. 

The  only  other  point  I  wish  to  make 
in  connection  with  the  article  is  that 
efforts  have  been  made  to  stir  up  trou- 
ble between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Mr.  Bowles.  Those  efforts  also  have  re- 
sulted in  complete  failure.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Stat«,  Dean  Rusk,  in  his  press 
conference    in    the    last    24    hours    has 


spoken  in  the  warmest  and  the  highest 
terms  of  Mr.  Bowles  as  his  principal  as- 
sistant. No  breach  has  been  driven  be- 
tween them.  Again  the  faceless  accusers 
were  unable  to  make  their  accusations 
stick. 

Madam  President,  at  this  point  I 
should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  two 
other  matters. 

In  this  morning's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  to  be  found  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Bowles  Affair."  In  the 
editorial  the  writer  points  out  that  Mr, 
Bowles'  role  has  been  a  difficult  one.  that 
he  must  be  both  a  policymaker  and  a 
detail  man.  that  he  must  be  a  man  of 
principle,  and  that  his  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple needs  to  be  strong  enough  to  win 
friends,  but  not  strong  enough  to  make 
significant  and  powerful  enemies 

The  editorial  also  ponits  out  that — 

Mr  Bowles  brought  to  hl.s  Job  the  expe- 
rience of  r.n  administrator  gained  as  a  Gov- 
ernor and  in  earlier  Federal  posts.  He  has 
worked  hard  at  making  his  own  personality 
complementary  to  that  of  his  chief;  and  this 
has  not  been  ea.sy  for  one  who  who  has  been 
the  top  man  in  most  of  the  places  he  has 
hitherto  .served. 

On  the  detailed  kind  of  work  involved  In 
straightening  out  the  administrative  Jungle 
of  the  State  Department  he  seems  to  have 
done  well.  The  Department  will  be  better 
off— 

And,  Madam  President,  note  especially 
this  part  of  the  editorial — 

for  his  handling  of  piLTsonnel.  his  recruit- 
ment of  new  people,  his  influence  on  am- 
bassadorial appointments,  hi.s  impact  on  the 
Foreign  Service,  his  contributions  to  the 
Cultural  Affairs  OiTlce.  his  management  of 
protocol,  responsibilities  to  new  nations.  He 
has  supervised  the  establishment  of  the  new 
operations  center.  He  helped  put  through 
needed  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Act.  The  International  Labor  Office  has 
been  given  a  better  setup.  He  has  lent  his 
sympathetic  help  to  subordinates  who  have 
cut  out  needless  report.^,  ehmlnated  depart- 
mental committees  and  otherwise  simplified 
procedures.  He  has  skillfully  handled  the 
program  to  give  amba.ssadors  more  control 
over  all  U.S.  operations  in  their  countries 
of  assignment. 

Madam  President,  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  in  the  oditotial  should  not  be 
discharged  from  his  position.  Instead, 
the  country  will  be  fortunate  if  he  is  con- 
tinued in  his  post.  I  am  glad  the  Presi- 
dent has  so  decided,  and  again  I  con- 
gratulate the  President. 

Madam  President,  in  conclusion,  let 
me  say  that  perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
newspaper  statement  in  support  of  Mr. 
Bowles  appeared  this  morning  in  the 
New  York  Times.  It  is  a  short  one,  and 
I  shall  read  it  in  full : 

TiiE    Bowles    Affair 

If  the  man  who  opposed  the  Invasion  of 
Cuba,  who  believes  tliat  Communist  China 
cannot  be  swept  under  the  rug,  who  recog- 
nizes the  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
through  the  underdeveloped  world  and  the 
need  of  an  American  policy  to  lead  It;  if  the 
man  whose  restless,  imaginative  mind  cease- 
lessly sparks  off  ideas  (not  all  of  them  good 
but  most  of  them  stimulating) — if  that  man 
is  in  danger  of  being  fired  from  a  top-rank- 
ing position  in  the  Department  of  State, 
then  we  say  so  much  worse  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  country.  The  man  is,  of 
course.  Under  Secretary  Chester  Bowles, 
whose  reprieve  yesterday  is  gratifying  for  the 
very    reason   that — whatever    his    faults — he 


possesses  some  freshness,  courage,  and  ideal- 
ism in  an  area  of  government  where  the.^e 
qualities  are  as  necessary  as  they  are  rare 

Madam  President,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, what  all  this  boils  down  to  is  that 
those  who  object  to  Mr.  Bowles  and  who 
attempted  to  have  him  replaced,  but  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  come  out  into 
tlie  open  and  let  the  country  know  wlio 
they  were,  are  simply  angry  at  Mr. 
Bowles  because  he  insists  on  being  Ches- 
ter Bowles.  But,  Madam  President,  for 
my  money.  Chester  Bowles  is  a  fine 
American,  a  fine  Democrat,  and  a  gieai 
Under  Secretary  of  State;  and  again  I 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  congratulate  him  heartily  on 
being  able  to  resist  that  attack  against 
this  man  of  great  ability,  and  for  retain- 
ing him  as  our  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  various  newspaper  articles 
and  editorials  from  which  I  have  quoted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
|Fiom    the    Evening    Star,    July     17.     1961  | 

BowJ-Es    Expected    To   Reject    Any    New 
Government  Post 

(By  Earl  H.  Voss) 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Chester  Bowles 
is  ready  to  get  out  of  the  administration 
completely  if  President  Kennedy  pres.^es  ef- 
forts to  ease  him  out  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, inf'jrmed  sources  said   t^xlay 

McGeorge  Bundy,  the  President's  nation- 
al sectirity  adviser,  is  mentioned  as  Mr. 
Bowles'  most  likely  successor  If  he  leaves  ihe 
Department. 

Mr.  Bowles,  who  was  Mr.  Kennedy's  for- 
eign policy  adviser  during  the  election  cam- 
paign last  year  .".nd  did  not  seek  reelection 
to  the  House  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
campaign,  was  rep'irted  ready  to  re.sign  In  a 
public    display    of    disappointment. 

The  administration  reportedly  is  offering 
him  the  posts  of  Ambassador  lo  Brazil  or 
roving  Ambassador.  It  is  understood  the 
President  would  give  him  any  other  ambas- 
sadorship  Mr.   Bowles   preferred. 

Mr.  Kennedy  already  has  talked  t<j  Mr. 
Bowles  in  affirmative  ways  about  a  new  Job, 
informants  reported.  The  President  re- 
portedly has  expressed  great  displea.surc 
with  the  State  Department  bureaucracy  and 
suggested  that  Mr.  Bowles'  talents  hive 
been   wast-ed  in  bucking  it. 

Mr.  Bowles,  it  is  understood,  lias  been 
told  he  ought  to  be  serving  the  admiiu.stra- 
lion  out  in  the  open  rather  fnan  behind  the 
scenes  in  tlie  Under  Secretary's  Job. 

The  old  guard  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
which  has  resisted  Mr  Bowles'  sugge.'^tej 
jxilicy  changes,  are  believed  to  have  Joined 
with  Mr.  Bundy  of  the  White  House  staff  as 
the  principal  instigators  of  the  move  to 
oust  him. 

"It  will  be  a  curious  result."  one  of  the 
Undersecretary's  supporters  conuiicnted,  "if 
the  first  head  to  roll  after  the  Cuban  affair 
is  the  head  of  the  man  who  oppo.eed  it  and 
the  man  who  replaces  him  is  one  of  the 
White  House  accomplices." 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  Is  said  to  be  keep- 
ing out  of  the  whole  affair. 

Mr  Bowles'  friends  consider  it  a  major 
miscalculation  of  the  forces  seeking  to  re- 
move him  that  the  Under  Secretary  would  be 
prepared  to  "go  quietly." 

Instead.  Mr.  Bowles,  they  say,  is  prepared 
to  force  the  issue  into  the  open  and  oblige 
President  Kennedy,  in  effect,  to  fire  him. 

President  Kennedy  reportedly  has  made 
no  decision  and  Mr.  Bowles  has  not  offered 
his  resignation.  If  he  does,  he  "v  on't  say 
he's  happy,"  hie  friends  are  convinced. 
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It  was  considered  a  possibility  that  Mr. 
Rusk  might  decice  Mr.  Bundy  could  not  fit 
in  the  Under  Secretary's  role.  He  made  a 
similar  decision  when  Mr.  Kennedy  sought 
to  place  Walt  W  Rostow  in  the  State  De- 
p;iXtment  as  chUf  of  policy  planning  and 
Mr.  Rostow  wour, d  up  on  tlie  White  House 
staff. 

STEVENSON      RE.ACTIoN      FXPECTED 

Informants  saiJ  United  Nations  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson,  now  in  Europe,  is  expected 
lo  react  very  strc^ngly  to  the  mo*,  es  against 
Mr    Bowles. 

Mr  Bowles,  mentioned  briefly  as  a  poten- 
tial candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Preslden'  last  \car.  withdrew  from 
consideration  to  .vork  with  other  Connecti- 
cut politicians,  including  Secretary  of 
Health.  Educatioi  .  and  Welfare  Riblcoff  and 
Democratic  Natio:ial  Chairman  John  Bailey, 
for  Mr    Kennedy' i  nomination. 

Mr  Bowles  also  iieaded  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  Dem  )cratic  platform  and  was 
backed  by  liberal  elements  of  the  party  for 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  In  addition 
to  having  served  in  the  House,  he  is  a  for- 
mer Governor  of  Connecticut  and  Ambas- 
sador to  India. 

Mr  Bundy,  also  mentioned  for  a  time  as 
a  possible  Secret  try  of  State,  was  a  Har- 
vard dean  and  Is  ,i  Republican, 


I  From   the  Washington   Post.  July   17.   1961] 

New  Job  for  Bowles  Is  Reported  Imminent 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

President  Keniedy  has  discussed  with 
Under  Secretary  of  .State  Chester  Bowles  the 
desirability  of  shifting  Bowles  out  of  the 
Department  into  another  post,  and  a  decision 
Is  Imminent. 

Bowles  was  exp>ected  to  ha\e  a  meeting 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House  today, 
but  sources  last  night  said  the  meeting  had 
been  postponed,  apparently  to  avoid  any  in- 
dication that  pressure  was  being  put  on 
Bowles  to  resign. 

There  have  beei  rumors  around  Wtishing- 
ton  for  some  time  th.it  Bowles  would  be 
shifted  from  his  No  2  post  In  the  State  De- 
partment. In  recent  days,  this  has  been 
accompanied  by  speculation  that  McGeorge 
Bundy.  Special  A.sfrlstant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  who  was  among 
those  originally  considered  for  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State,  would  be  shifted  from  the 
White  House  to  replace  Bowles. 

Bowles,  according  to  Informed  sources,  will 
be  offered  a  post  as  roving  ambassador,  or 
some  other  ambassadorial  post. 

Removal  of  Bowles  from  the  State  De- 
jiartment  would  undoubtedly  trigger  a  wide 
pf)lltlcal  controversy.  One  of  Bowies'  sup- 
porters said  last  night  that  this  would  un- 
doubtedly be  "a  symbiillc  issue  to  the  liberals 
in  the  country." 

Bowles,  former  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
later  Ambassador  to  India,  and  then  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Connecticut,  did  not 
run  for  reelection  again  In  1960,  thus  leaving 
himself  free  to  take  a  major  role  In  the 
Kennedy  election  campaign.  He  was  Ken- 
nedy's chief  adviser  on  foreign  policy  as  well 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Platform 
Committee. 

Regarded  In  the  Nation  as  an  ovitstanding 
member  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Bowles  was  himself  a  leading 
candidate  for  SecretiU-y  of  State. 

RIFT   IN    STATE    DEPARTMENT 

In  the  past  few  months  major  controversy 
has  built  up  In  the  State  Department  and  In 
the  White  House  over  Bowles'  operating 
style  as  Under  Secretary.  Critics  assailed 
him  for  impractical,  free-wheeling  reform 
Ideas,  lack  of  attention  to  the  operating  de- 
tails of  policy,  and  general  failure  to  perform 
the  staff  director  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 


Supporters  countered  that  there  was  a 
clear  understanding  when  Bowles  Joined 
the  Department  that  he  would  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  normal  admlnlstra' ive  func- 
tion of  a  staff  director  but  wou!d  specifi- 
cally have  free  reign  to  stimulate  ideas  and 
reexamine   basic  policy  premises. 

Instead,  his  supporters  clalrr .  Bowles 
found  himself  boxed  in  on  all  sides,  both  by 
opponents  inside  the  State  Department  and 
by  the  men  around  the  President 

It  was  learned  last  night  that  'he  Presi- 
dent met  secretly  with  Bowles  at  ihe  White 
House  one  day  last  week  for  a  fairly  lengthy 
comersation. 

PRESIDENT    DISAPPOINTED 

The  President  reportedly  told  Bcwies  that 
he  knew  Bowles  must  be  exper:encing  a 
feeling  of  frustration  in  the  Stat'?  Depart- 
ment, and  the  President  said  he  vas  disap- 
pointed with  the  way  the  operation  of  the 
State  Department   has  been  deveUping 

The  President  said  he  was  psrticularly 
disappointed,  it  was  said,  that  th?  Depart- 
mf^nt  has  not  been  generating  new  policy 
ideas  The  President.  It  was  reported,  ex- 
pressed great  puzzlement  as  to  v.-hy  ideas 
produced  by  Bowles  never  reached  him 

The  President  s  conversation  with  Bowies 
was  conducted  in  a  manner  of  considerable 
frieiidhness  by  the  President,  it  was  said 
and  the  President  expressed  his  belief  in 
Bowies'  abilities.  The  Implication  at  least, 
was.  however,  that  Bowles'  abilities  could  be 
better  fulfilled  In  some  other  post  it  wa.s 
reported 

Bowles'  a.Ksoclates  say  he  has  hal  no  real 
personal  contact  with  the  President  for 
many  monihs  prior  to  the  meeting  ast  week 
They  note  that  while  he  was  cut  off  from 
participation  in  preparations  for  the  abortive 
Cuban  landing,  he  learned  about  he  land- 
ing before  it  took  place  and  submitted  an 
opposing  memorandum  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk. 

Before  the  President  left  for  Hyannis 
Port.  Mas.s  .  he  scheduled  another  meeting 
with  Bowles  at  the  White  House  today.  It 
was  learned  last  night  that  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  also  has  a  meeting  sched- 
uled with  the  President  today.  List  night 
sources  here  said,  however,  that  'he  Ken- 
nedy-Bowles Monday  meeting  was  o  T. 


I  From   the  New  York  Times.  July  18.   1961 1 
Bowles  Retained  as  Aid  to  RrsK — Kennedy 
Postpones     Change     Regarded     as     Inevi- 
table 

(By  Wallace  Carroll) 

Washington,  July  17 — President  Kennedy 
retained  Chester  Bowles  today  as  Us  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  President  thus  put  oCf  a  charge  In  the 
hieh  command  of  the  State  Department  that 
important  administration  sotirces  Ivelieve  to 
be  Inevitable. 

Pierre  Salinger,  the  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary, cleared  up  the  question  of  Mr. 
Bowles'  Immediate  future  after  tlie  Under 
Secretary  had  lunched  with  Presldi?nt  Ken- 
nedy at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Salinger  told  reporters  that  Mr.  Bowles 
would  stay  as  Under  Secretary.  Eiirlier,  he 
refused  to  discuss  published  reports  that  Mr. 
Bowles  would  either  resign  or  be  dismissed. 

According  to  these  reports,  criticism  of 
Mr.  Bowies  within  the  White  House  In  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  State  Department — was 
coming  to  a  head. 

President  Kennedy  himself  was  said  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  policymaking  perform- 
ance of  the  State  Department  and  to  hold 
Mr.  Bowles,  as  the  Under  Secretary  lor  Polit- 
ical Affairs,  largely  responsible. 

Accordingly,  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Bowles 
last  week  that  he  give  up  the  Job  of  Under 
Secretary  and  go  abroad  as  an  Ambassador. 
He  was  to  talk  to  Mr.  Bowles  again  this  week 
the  reports  said,  and  offer  him  the  choice 
between  the  ambassadorship  and  dismissal. 


These  reports  were  privately  accepted  as 
true  by  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
and  by  associates  of  Mr.  Bowles.  Indeed, 
friends  who  had  talked  to  Mr.  Bowles  over 
the  weekend  expressed  Indignation  over  the 
pressure  that  was  being  put  on  him  and  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  choose  to  be  fired 
rather  than  resign 

In  view  of  this,  it  was  widely  believed  here 
tonight  that  Mr.  Bowles  had  been  saved  by 
the  weekend  publicity. 

As  or.e  well-informed  Democrat  put  It, 
President  Kennedy,  being  a  practical  poli- 
tician, had  followed  one  of  the  basic  maxim."; 
rf  political  leadership:  Doiit  fire  a  man  when 
he's  under  public  attack 

If  this  is  indeed  what  happened,  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Bowles  from  the  Under  Sec- 
retary's post  appeared  to  be  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  time.  The  President's  relations  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Rusk,  are  cor- 
dial, but  Mr  Kennedy  and  some  of  his  closest 
advisers  are  said  to  feel  that  the  better  func- 
tioning of  the  Department  is  now  an  urgent 
necessity. 

A!  nls  daily  staff  meeting  this  morning.  Mr. 
Ru.sk  regretted  the  newspaper  reports  and 
expressed  his  warm  confidence  In  Mr   Bowles. 

BOWLES  IS  GOING    AHEAD 

At  the  White  House.  Mr.  Salinger  waited 
until  the  afternoon  to  comment  Then  he 
finnounced  that  Mr  Rusk  had  seen  the  Pres- 
ident at  11  a.m..  that  the  President  had 
called  Mr  Bowles  at  about  12:30  and  invited 
him  to  lunch,  and  that  the  two  had  been 
to-?ether  from  1:15  to  2.30. 

■  Mr  Bowles  is  going  ahead  with  his  duties 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State."  Mr.  Salinger 
f^ald.  "and  with  his  previously  planned  trip 
to   Africa,   the  Middle  Elast.  and  Asia," 

The  Under  Secretary  Is  scheduled  to  pre- 
side over  a  meeting  of  chiefs  of  U.S.  missions 
in  Africa  It  will  open  In  Lagos.  Nigeria,  on 
July  26.  Then  he  will  go  to  similar  meet- 
ings In  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 

Private  criticism  of  Mr.  Bowies  amon.t: 
5ome  congressional  leaders  and  in  the  State 
Department  has  been  mounting  for  several 
months  and  a  number  of  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  publicly  accused  him 
of    being      .soft"    on    Communist    China. 

He  also  came  into  disfavor  with  President 
Kennedy  and  some  of  his  closest  advisers  at 
the  time  of  the  unsuccessful  intervention  In 
Cuba  in  mid-April 

Mr.  Bowles  had  opposed  the  Cuban  ex- 
pedition within  the  Government.  Perhaps 
because  of  this,  the  White  House  suspected 
him  of  'leaking"  to  the  press  some  of  the 
reports  of  confusion  and  misraanagement 
that  were  published  after  the  ex{)edition  col- 
lapsed. 

More  important  than  this.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  told  recently  by  one  or  more  of  his 
advisers  that  Mr.  Bowies  was  the  g^reatest  ob- 
stacle to  the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
State   Department. 

Within  the  Department  itself,  many  of  the 
professional  Foreign  Service  officers  had  be- 
come privately  critical  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  was  that  Mr  Bowles, 
an  advertising  man  turned  politician,  took 
a  post  that  the  Foreign  Service  had  hoped 
might  be  filled  by  a  career  officer.  The  two 
previous  Under  Secretaries  for  Political  Af- 
fairs. Robert  D,  Murphy  and  Livingston 
Merchant,  had  risen  to  the  post  from  the 
Foreign  Ser\-ice. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  professionals 
found  some  of  Mr.  Bowles'  ideas  and  pro- 
posals disconcerting.  • 

At  staff  meetings,  it  was  alleged,  he  urged 
his  subordinates  to  "think  big."  When  some 
of  the  French  generals  in  Algeria  mutinied 
last  spring,  one  official  said.  Mr  Bowles  pro- 
posed to  take  the  problem  to  the  United  Na- 
t:ons.  though  it  was  clearly  a  French  internal 
matter. 
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But  Mr.  Bowlea  alBO  had  bis  supporters. 
•ven  *»Tn/>ng  Precldent  Kennedy's  aids  In  the 
White  Houae. 

Some  of  theee  supporters  said  today  that 
Mr.  Bowles  had  not  been  permitted  to  do 
the  Job  he  waa  hired  for.  When  he  was 
appointed  Under  Secretary,  they  said,  he  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  makers 
of  policy  and  an  "idea  man"  for  the  Depart- 
ment, not  an  administrative  hack. 

Instead,  they  went  on.  he  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  many  of  the  important  policy- 
making meetings.  He  had  never  been  able 
to  sit  down,  for  example,  with  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  the  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  work  out  policies  for 
United  Nations  meetings. 

He  had  also  had  very  little  contact  with 
President  Kennedy,  these  sources  said. 

As  for  his  policymaking  qualifications, 
they  pointed  to  his  opposition  to  the  Cuban 
fiasco.  And  they  said  he  had  helped  to  avert 
a  similar  fiasco  in  Laos  by  opposing  pro- 
posals to  put  United  States  and  Allied  troops 
into  the  jungles  of  that  remote  landlocked 
country. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  17.  1961] 

Kennedy  Expected  To  Ask  Bowlxs  To  Resign 

Today — Plans     Bhakixjp     in     Clash     on 

PKBSONALrrY    AND    POLICY;    DULLES    DtTE    TO 
LXAVX 

Washdjoton,  July  16. — President  Kennedy 
has  decided  o.i  the  first  revision  of  his  6- 
month-old  administration. 

It  is  understood  that  he  wlU  not  only 
change  the  top  ofDclsils  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  but  also  decide  tomorrow 
on  the  future  direction  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

There  Is  a  major  conflict  of  personality 
and  policy  deveic^Jlng  here  between  the 
White  House  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Chester  Bowlee,  former  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India. 

For  the  last  several  days,  rumors  have  cir- 
culated In  the  Capital  about  this  confiict  and 
it  la  understood  that  there  was  a  preliminary 
discussion  on  the  matter  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Bowles  at  the  White  House 
last  Thursday. 

At  that  time,  it  was  decided  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Bowles  should  discuss  their 
problem  here  tomorrow.  And  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  President  will  ask 
Mr.  Bowles  to  resign  and  accept  an  ambassa- 
dorship in  Latin  America. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
controversy,  Including  the  following: 

The  White  House  has  been  highly  critical 
of  the  administration  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  last  6  months.  TraditionaUy, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  machine?  of  this  vast 
bureaucracy  works  elficlMitly.  and  while  Mr. 
Bowles  has  administered  other  Important 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  during  the  war,  his  primary 
Interest  lies  in  the  field,  not  of  administra- 
tion, but  of  policy. 

Mr.  Bowles  differed  with  the  administra- 
tion policy  on  the  adventure  in  Cuba,  said  so 
at  the  time,  but  was  not  brought  into  the 
major  discussions  on  the  decision  to  attack 
the  Castro  regime. 

asks  red  china  disatx 

He  has  not  argued  for  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  Into  the  United  Nations, 
or  for  the  recognition  of  that  regime,  but 
has  Insisted  that  the  opinion  of  the  Allied 
world  demanded  that  this  question  be  faced 
and  debated  vigorously  within  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

This  has  not  endeared  him  to  powerful 
Senators  on  Capitol  Hill  and  has  embroiled 
him  In  the  controversy  over  what  policy  the 
United  States  is  going  to  follow  on  this 
Issue  In  the  September  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  New  York. 


One  other  factor  has  envenomed  Mr. 
Bowles'  relations  with  the  party.  He  viixs 
assigned  the  task  early  in  this  administra- 
tion of  recommending  to  President  Ken- 
nedy Ambassadors  to  the  American  Embas- 
sies abroad.  As  a  result  of  this  assignment 
he  came  up  with  a  number  of  untraditional 
proposals — untraditional  in  the  sense  that 
they  were  neither  members  of  the  profes- 
sional Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
nor  influential  contributors  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

SITGGESTED    GALBRAITH 

Among  his  suggestions  were  J  Kenneth 
Galbraith  and  Edwin  O  Reischauer.  Har- 
vard professors,  as  Ambassadors,  re.'ipoc- 
tively,  to  India  and  Japan;  and  WUliam  Att- 
wood,  former  associate  of  Adlai  E  Stevenson 
and  an  editor  of  Look  magazine,  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  Guinea. 

This  did  not  endear  Mr.  Bnwles  cither  to 
the  Democratic  faithful  or  to  the  Foreign 
Service  officers  who  coveted  these  po&is.  s.) 
that  for  all  these  reasons,  but  p:irticu'.arly 
because  he  had  developed  inti  the  N  >  "  man 
of  the  administration's  foreign  pt^licy.  he 
buUt  up  a  powerful  coalition  of  opponents. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  also  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing backers  of  the  policy  of  supporting  such 
African  areas  as  Angola  against  such  nations 
as  Portugal,  and  this  has  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  officials  of  the  State  rv-part- 
ment,  who  wish  to  give  first  priority  to  main- 
tenance of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization rather  than  to  the  members' 
African  colonies. 

President  Kennedy's  reaction  to  all  this 
Is  widely  known  in  Washiuglo:i.  Ue  is 
understood  to  have  been  irritated  with  Mr 
Bowles  because  the  Under  .Secretary  opposed 
the  policy  of  suppwrtlng  the  Cuban  refugees 
In  their  attack  on  the  Castro  regime. 

PRESIDENT    annoyed 

He  Is  also  known  to  be  extremely  annoyed 
by  the  repeated  delays  in  getting  decisions 
on  the  Berlin  question  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  from  the  North  Atlantic- 
Treaty  allies. 

As  a  reeult,  he  has  tended  to  blame  Mr. 
Bowles  for  these  delays,  since  the  Under 
Secretary's  office  is  presumed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  President  has  decided  to  replace  Allen 
W.  Dulles  as  Director  of  the  CIA  and  also 
his  Deputy  Director,  Richard  Bissell.  One 
report  circulating  in  the  Capital  tonight  was 
that  Clark  M.  ClitTord,  formrr  assistant  to 
President  Truman,  would  replace  Mr  Dulles, 
but  it  can  be  stated  that  this  Ls  entirely 
false. 

It  is  understood  that  the  President  has 
made  three  decisions  about  the  CIA: 

1.  The  top  direction  of  the  Agency  should 
be  changed. 

2.  Despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  the 
intelligence-gathering  function  of  the  CL\, 
and  its  military  operations,  such  as  direction 
of  the  Cuban  invasion,  shoiild  not  be  split, 
but  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  new 
CIA  officer  who  would  report  directly  to 
the  President's  new  military  adviser.  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 

PERSONAL    CONFLICT 

3.  All  U.S.  diplomatic. and  intelligence  op- 
erations overseas  should  be  the  responsibility 
In  each  capital  of  the  American  Ambassador 
there,  and  that  each  Ambassador  should  be 
Instructed  that  CIA  offlclals  in  his  territory 
must  report  directly  to  him. 

All  this  has  produced  the  first  major  quar- 
rel In  the  administration.  Part  of  It  is  per- 
sonal. Mr.  Bowles  has  alwaj^  beeen  a  con- 
troversial figure  within  the  Democratic 
Party,  regarded  by  the  conservatives  and  the 
southerners  as  a  devotee  of  a  planned  econ- 
omy and  the  welfare  state. 


He  has  been  a  supporter  of  issues  that 
are  unpopular  with  the  conservative  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  such  as  price  fixing 
during  the  war.  foreign  aid  and  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  the  admission  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  Into  the  U.N. 

What  makes  this  a  particularly  sharp  de- 
bate within  the  Democratic  Party  here  Is 
tliat  President  Kennedy  himself  is  under- 
stood to  favor  many  of  the  controversial 
positions  Mr.  Bowles  takes,  but  Is  embar- 
rassed politically  by  the  frankness  with 
which  Mr.  Bowles  states  his  views 

All  this  wa.s  di.scussed  between  Mr.  Bowles 
and  the  Pre.sldent  last  Thursday.  They  came 
to  no  resolution  of  the  problem  at  that  time, 
and  since  then  Mr.  Bowles'  opponents  have 
been  openly  demanding  his  refcignation. 

CONFLICT    IN    WHITE    HOUSE 

It  is  known  that  within  the  White  House 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  what 
should  b3  done  about  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  Some  officials  there  regard  Mr 
Bowles  as  an  outspoken  advocate  of  the 
President  s  own  ideas  and  others  as  a  politi- 
cal embarrassment.  Accordingly,  the  first 
group  wants  the  President  to  keep  him  on 
^iiul  the  latter  to  di.smiss  him  at  once. 

One  suggestion  has  been  that  he  be  sent 
to  Chile  as  Ambassador  and  another  that  he 
should  be  given  the  post  as  envoy  to  Brazil, 
although  this  has  already  been  promised  to 
Lincoln  Gordon,  a  Harvard  University  pro- 
fessor and  a  former  official  of  the  Inter- 
national Co<3peratlon  Administration. 

If.  liowever,  the  issue  of  p>ollcy  and  ad- 
ministration cannot  be  resolved  between  the 
President  and  Mr  Bowles,  it  U  highly  un- 
likely that  he  will  remain  in  the  adminis- 
tration in  any  capacity. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  18,  1961] 
The   Bowles   Atfaik 

The  first  full-scale  internal  political  hurri- 
cane of  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
broken  about  Chester  Bowles,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  a  display  of  thunder. 
lightning,  wind  and  rain  reminiscent  of  New- 
Deal  days. 

The  role  of  the  Under  Secretary  always  has 
been  a  difficult  one.  The  Job  requires  the 
talents  of  the  policymaker  and  those  of  the 
detail  man.  He  must  be  the  Secretary's 
alter  ego.  He  must  be  a  man  of  principle. 
but  his  devotion  to  principle  needs  to  be 
strong  enough  to  win  friends  and  not  strong 
enough  to  make  enemies. 

Mr  Bowles  brought  to  his  Job  the  experi- 
ence of  an  administrator  gained  as  a  Oov- 
ernor  and  in  earlier  Federal  posts.  He  has 
worked  hard  at  making  his  own  personality 
complementary  to  that  of  his  chief;  and  this 
has  not  been  easy  for  one  who  has  been  the 
top  man  In  moet  of  the  places  he  has 
hitherto  served. 

On  the  detailed  kind  of  work  involved,  in 
straightening  out  the  administrative  Jungle 
of  the  State  Department  h»  seems  to  have 
done  well.  The  Department  will  be  better 
off  for  his  handhng  of  personnel,  bis  re- 
cruitment of  new  people,  bis  influence  on 
ambassadorial  appointments,  his  impact  on 
the  Foreign  Service,  his  contributions  to  tlie 
cultural  affairs  office,  his  management  of 
protocol  responsibilities  to  new  nations.  He 
has  supervised  the  establishment  of  the  new 
operations  center.  He  helped  put  through 
needed  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Act.  The  International  Labor  Office  has 
been  given  a  better  setup.  He  has  lent  his 
sympathetic  help  to  subordinates  who  have 
cut  out  needless  reports,  eliminated  depart- 
mental committees  and  otherwise  simplified 
procedures.  H«  has  skillfully  handled  the 
program  to  give  Ambassadors  more  control 
over  all  UJ5.  operations  In  thsir  countries 
of  asalgnment. 

Administrative  achievements  of  this  sort 
are  not  criticized.    Mr.  Bowles  \s  faulted  by 


.-lonip  administration  critics  for  falling  to 
achieve  rapport  with  his  chief,  for  not  deal- 
ing effectively  with  policy  execution  for  not 
roping  successfully  with  Congress  for  inept 
h.mdling  of  interdepartmental   liaison 

Yet,  the  impression  made  by  most  of  the 
criticism  of  Mr  Bowles  Is  that  his  most 
grievous  offense  Is  that  he  Is  still  Chester 
Bowles.  It  IS  pretty  hard  for  lum  not  to  be 
that.  He  is.  as  he  always  has  been,  a  "white 
knight"  in  public  affairs.  His  critics  are  un- 
kind enough  to  say  that  a  "white  knight" 
at  the  particular  [xjlitlcal  intersection  where 
he  servi»s  is  distracting  to  traffic. 

The  Under  Secretary  now  goes  about  his 
duties.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  administra- 
tion is  not  yet  happy  with  the  ripcrations  in 
the  State  Dcjiartment.  cert. duly  not  as  hap- 
py as  it  is  with  those  in  the  Defense  Est'ib- 
llshment.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
changes  will  have  to  be  made  to  satisfy  the 
White  House  that  everything  is  in  proper 
order  in  the  mo.st  important  department  ol 
tlie  Go\ernment 

IFroni  the  Washington  Post.  July  18.  1961  | 
White    House    Says    Bowles    Is    Staying — 

Resignation  "Not  C'-rrenily  Expected" 
1  By  Murrey  Marder  and  Warren  Unna  • 

The  White  House  officially  denied  yester- 
day that  Under  Secretary  of  State  Chester 
Bowles  is  about  to  resign,  while  informed 
sources  reported  that  a  decision  only  has 
been  postponed 

Bowles  met  with  President  Kennedy  for  a 
talk  over  lunch  White  House  Press  Secre- 
tary   Pierre    Salinger    anncpiinced    afterward: 

"Mr.  Bowles  Is  going  ahead  with  his  duties 
as   Under   Secretary   of    St.itc    and    the    trip 
which    he    has    planned     for    some    time 
Bowles  is  due  to  leave  Monday  on  an  18-rtay 
trip  to  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia. 

OllVIOfS    HE'S    stating  , 

"It's  obvious  he's  staying."  added  Salinger 

This,  however,  was  amplified  by  an  ad- 
ministration source  with  the  comment  that : 
"Mr.  Bowles  has  neither  resigned  nor  has 
his  resignation  been  asked  lor,  and  his 
re.'<lgnatlon   is  not   currently  expected." 

The  phrasing  '  curreinlv  expected"  carried 
its  own  implication 

Bowles  himself  Is  taking  the  position  that 
reports  of  his  probable  resiiijnation  repre- 
sent only  a  storm  of  gossip  which  will  blow- 
over.  He  regards  the  White  House  meeting 
yesterday   as   having  settled    the  matter. 

Other  sources  maintain  that  the  actual 
position  is  that  attempts  to  resolve  the 
Bowles  affair  will  be  studied  while  he  is  out 
of  town,  but  the  end  result  is  likely  to  be 
either  a  shift  in  Jobs  or  Bowies'  resignation 
from  the  administration. 

POLITICS    AND    POLICY 

The  President  is  understood  to  be  seeking 
a  solution  which  will  avoid  creating  the  Im- 
pression that  Bowles,  an  ardent  liberal.  Is 
being  forced  out  of  the  State  Department 
in  a  split  over  fxjllcy.  This  could  carry  con- 
siderable implications,  in  both  domestic 
politics  and  foreign  policy. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  was 
also  at  the  White  House  yesterday,  has 
Indicated  through  associates  that  he  likes 
Bowles,  believes  the  talk  of  Bowies'  resigna- 
tion will  blow  over. 

Around  the  President,  the  dominant  view 
among  the  men  in  the  White  House,  how- 
ever, is  that  Bowles  is  "miscast"  for  the 
No.  2  job  in  the  State  Department,  and  that 
the  issue  is  one  of  personality,  not  policy. 

Bowles  is  60.  His  extensive  service  in 
public  life  Includes  posts  as  head  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  during  the 
war.  Governor  of  Connecticut.  Ambassador 
to  India  and  a  Member  of  Congress,  before 
becoming  Mr.  Kennedy's  foreign  policy  ad- 
viser during  the  campaign  and  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Platform  Comnnttec  for  the 
1960  election. 


VIEW-ED    AS    VOll-BI.E    LIBERAL 

Bowles  is  publicly  regarded  here  and 
abri-ad  as  a  vigorous  liberal,  of  the  voluble, 
or  as  some  put  It,  the  'evangeUcal"  school 
He  IS  particularly  identified  with  the  causes 
of  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  and 
greater  foreign  policy  emphasis  on  the 
growing  role  of  the  neutral  nations  as  a 
potent  force  affecting  tlie  East -West 
struggle. 

If  lie  were  squeezed  out  of  the  .St.ite  De- 
p.-rtmrnt.  or  significntly  downgr.idcd  in  the 
administration,  the  Republics:^  Party's  rUht- 
wing  atid  the  C'.>!iservative  Democrats  un- 
doubtedly would  regard  It  as  the  first  scalp 
In  the  administration  to  fall  to  their  cause. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  many  factors  weighing 
ri  the  President's  decision. 

While  criticism  of  Bowles  iias  centered  on 
his  lack  of  elTecii\c  administrative  ability  in 
translating  foreign  policies  into  action  pro- 
grams, It  Is  possible  the  President  may  de- 
cide against  any  major  move  Recently. 
-Mexis  U  J  ihnson,  wiio  was  Ambassador  to 
Thailand,  became  Deputy  Under  .Secretary 
for  Political  .Affairs,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  would  fill  the  Department's  staff  di- 
rector function.  The  President  may  decide 
to  proceed  on  this  basis,  and  let  Bowles  re- 
main where  he  is. 

POSSIBLE    SUCCESSORS    NOTFD 

Numerous  sources,  however,  maintain  that 
this  is  only  an  Interim  possibility.  Names  of 
Severn!  possibilities  to  succeed  Bowles  were 
clrculatine  in  spccu'ation  yesterday.  Among 
Them.  .\>sistant  ."^ecrctriry  for  International 
.^ff,.!rs  Harlan  Cleveland.  Bud-:iet  Bureau  Di- 
rv.»rtor  David  E.  Bell,  and  Charles  E.  Bohlen. 
.special  assistant  to  the  Secrettry  of  State. 
McGeorge  Bundy.  special  ai.sistant  to  the 
President,  and  previously  mentioned  as  a 
possible  successor  for  Bowies,  is  said  to  be 
an  unl.kcly  replacement  if  Bowles  goes. 

What  are  the  problems  underlying  the 
B  i-A-!es  controversy" 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Pre.-.ident  is  unhappy  over  the  way  the 
State  Department  has  failed  to  measure  up 
as  an  executive  organization.  Bowles,  in  ac- 
cept:niz  the  job  of  Under  Secretary,  never 
conceived  his  job  as  essentially  an  adminis- 
trative one,  and  still  does  not. 

He  looks  upon  himself  as  a  creative  politi- 
cal thinker  and,  in  an  administrative  way, 
has  primarily  concerned  himself  with  procur- 
ing new  and  bright  people  to  serve  as  Am- 
b.issadors  and  in  key  Department  slots. 

'i'et  somebody  must  see  that  the  huge  De- 
partment operates  effectively:  that  it  is  not 
weighed  down  by  its  own  bureaucracy  In 
carrying  out  foreign  policy. 

RUSK    PRESSED    FOR    TIME 

Scrretary  Rusk,  concerned  with  all  the  top 
ptillcy  decisions,  has  not  the  time.  George 
W  Ball,  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, has  taken  the  view  that  his  office 
should  concern  itself  w-ith  trade  primarily 
and  not  foreign  aid. 

Roger  W.  Jones,  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retiU-y  for  Administration,  is  concerned  pri- 
marily w-ith  the  "nuts  and  bolts"  daily  op- 
eration of  a  large  bureaucracy  here  and 
overseas.  His  is  not  the  Job  to  see  that  the 
proper  papers  surface  to  the  right  hands, 
that  Policy  Planning  Council  recommenda- 
tions funnel  into  the  geographic  desks,  that 
U..S.  foreign  aid  and  Intelligence  operations 
are  coordinated  with  the  overall  policy 
procedure. 

These  high-level  administrative  tasks 
have  not  and  are  not  being  done  satisfac- 
torily. Bowles  doesn't  look  upon  them  as 
his  responsibility.  The  White  House  has  de- 
cided that  by  process  of  elimination  these 
responsibilities  come  with  Bowles'  office,  and 
therefore  Bowles  might  be  the  right  man  but 
for  the  WTong  Job. 


LIBERAL    VIEWS 

Bowles  has  become  a  byword  for  outspoken 
Democratic  Party  liberalism.  President 
Kennedy,  and  most  of  his  White  House  staff. 
iiold  many  of  the  same  views  Bowles  does. 
But  the  President  feels  the  more  effective 
way  of  implementing  these  views  is  througli 
men  with  less  flamboyant  reputations  acting 
in  a  less  publicized  manner. 

This  is  particularly  true  on  Capitol  Hiil 
where  the  President  considers  politics  the 
art  of  tlie  possible.  Bowles,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  failed  to  convince  the  White 
House  th;it  he  enjoys  effective  congressional 
support. 

LIBERAL    VIEW    ENCOURAGED 

Sho'uld  Bowles  go.  the  administration  say.^ 
it  intends  to  take  great  pains  to  encourage 
liberal  thinking  in  the  Department  by  main- 
taining many  of  Bowles'  f)ositions.  The 
White  House  does  not  want  any  Bowles  de- 
parture to  be  used  as  a  rallying  cry  for.  "See 
whrit  happens  to  men  with  ideas." 

FOREIGN    SERVICE 

Bowles  sees  himself  as  a  target  of  the 
State  Department  Foreign  Service  officers  he 
has  pushed  into  retirement  to  make  way  for 
new-  people  of  his  choice  with  fresher  ideas 
He  has  heard  reports  that  some  20  of  the 
55-and-over  group  gather  regularly  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club  to  undo  the  man  who 
•  undid"  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bowles  also  has  been 
criticized  for  not  being  more  ruthless  with 
the  Foreign  Service  in  turning  otit  the  dead- 
wood  at  a  faster  pace. 

Within  the  Department  personnel  officials 
creait  Bowles  w-ith  doing  an  excellent  prun- 
ing job  and  bringing  in  a  far  better  selec- 
tion of  new-  officials  than  Secretary  Rusk 
himself. 

SECRETARY    RUSK 

Bowles  and  Rusk  began  work  in  the  State 
Department  without  any  sense  of  mutual 
confidence  or  understanding,  and  they  are 
poles  apart  In  personality  and  operating 
style.  Prom  all  accounts.  Rusk  and  Bowles 
have  maintained  both  cordial  and  correct 
relations,  however,  with  Rusk  giving  Bowles 
somewhat    more    operating    authority. 

Rusk  was  handicapped  from  the  outset  in 
the  Department  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
few  men  around  him  who  were  his  own 
selection,  for  many  departmental  posts  were 
earmarked  by  the  President  before  Rusk 
took  office.  However,  the  fact  that  Rusk's 
chief  assistant  should  become  a  matter  of 
controversy  outside  the  Department  inevi- 
tably reflects  on  the  Secretary  himself  and 
the  Department. 

BETTER    L-NDERSTANDING    SOUGHT 

At  least  until  recently,  there  w-ere  many 
indications  that  Rusk  had  not  obtained  suffi- 
cient indoctrination  in  the  working  methods 
of  the  President  and  was  reluctant  to  be  too 
assertive  about  his  own  ideas  w-ith  a  Chief 
Executive  who  is  extremely  active  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  White  House,  reportedly,  is  now 
taking  steps  to  see  that  Rusk  gets  a  better 
understanding  of  what  the  President  wants. 

POLICY 

Despite  the  insistence  that  policy  views  do 
not  enter  into  the  differences  involved  in  the 
Bowles  affair,  there  are  undoubtedly  differ- 
ences of  policy  emphasis  and  priority  at  issue 
among  some  of  those  w-ith  strong  views  on 
either  side  of  Bowles. 

There  are  especially  inside  the  State  De- 
partment what  might  be  called  the  tradition- 
alist minded  on  foreign  policy,  and  the  ex- 
perimentalists. 

Some  officials  believe  that  the  core  of 
America's  foreign  policy  interests  are  in  the 
Atlantic  Community  and  Western  Europe: 
others  argue — as  Rusk  himself  has  done  pub- 
licly, that  if  the  periphery  of  world  affairs — 
the  outlying  areas — is  neglected,  the  pe- 
riphery soon  will  become  the  center. 
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Bowles'  stress  on  the  world's  underde- 
veloped areas  and  the  global  Impact  of  the 
unrommltted  nations,  puts  him  In  natioral 
collision  with  the  more  traditionalist 
minded. 

similarly,  on  issues  such  as  the  Berlin 
ciisis  and  China,  the  school  of  thought  to 
which  Bowles  belongs  favors  exploring  new 
approaches.  Even  some  of  Bowies'  strongest 
critics,  however,  agree  it  is  unfair  to  char- 
acterize the  opposing  views  on  these  sub- 
jects as  either  "hard"  or  "soft."  White  House 
policy  often  cuts  across  such  lines. 


Mr.     CLARK. 
yield  the  floor. 


Madam    Pi-esident,    I 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY,  AT  NOON 

Mr.  .,>TJOTr  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  yield, 
so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  inquire  of  our  genial  friend,  the 
able  miijorlty  leader,  what  he  proi>oses 
to  place  before  the  Senate  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  Its  session  tonight,  it  ad- 
journ until  Thursday  next,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
it  is  anticipated  that  on  Thursday  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  also  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  5,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Friday  or  Sat- 
urday the  Senate  will  take  up  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill;  and 
also — either  before  or  after  taking  up 
that  appropriation  bill — the  unobjected- 
to  measures  on  the  calendar. 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  farm  bilL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Let  me  say  that  a 
Saturday  session  is  not  my  idea. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOtTRNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  file  reports  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing the  session  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator. If  the  Chair  noticed,  a  slight  gri- 
mace passed  across  my  countenance 
when  my  able  friend  suggested  a  Satur- 
day session.  I  trust,  in  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  he  is  able  to  take  care 
of  the  Senate's  business,  we  may  avoid 
that  catastrophic  occurrence. 


REMARKS  ON  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
BRAZILIAN  OIL  SHALE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  last 
March,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  and 
in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
proposed  that  the  United  States  take 
positive  action  immediately  to  assist 
Brazil  in  constructing  a  prototype  plant 
to  extract  oil  from  shale.  This  was  no 
partisan  proposal.  It  was  made  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  also  in  March,  by  the 
Governor  of  Colorado.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  by  my  colleague  from  California ,  as 
we.l  as  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  himself 
a  recognized  authority  on  shale. 

Here  is  a  sensible,  down-to-earth  ap- 
proach to  help  Brazil  help  itself;  to  help 
a  potential  U.S.  industry  obtain  tech- 
nological know-how.  and  to  stave  off  a 
threatened  penetration  of  our  hemi- 
sphere by  Soviet  communi.sm.  I  do  not 
wish  now  to  reiterate  all  of  the  details. 
We  were  delighted  last  week  to  receive 
written  assurances  finally  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  it  feels  the  proj- 
ect is  meritorious.  As  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  De- 
partment also  stated  that  the  E.xport- 
Import  Bank  "would  give  most  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  an  application 
for  the  plant."  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration informally  has  adopted  the 
same  stand. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  if  the  E.xport- 
Import  Bank  is  the  proper  source  for 
such  funds.  As  I  have  stated  before,  it 
seems  ICA  or  development  loan  funds 
would  be  more  appropriate.  Brazils  of- 
ficials know  full  well  the  requirements 
of  export-import  loans.  They  know  full 
well  our  other  sources  of  funding.  They 
may  feel  it  would  be  useless — a  waste  of 
additional  precious  time — to  make  for- 
mal application  for  an  export-import 
loan,  or  one  with  similar  requirements 
from  ICA.  because  on  detailed  study 
such  a  loan  could  not  be  granted. 

The  important  requirement  is  to  move 
ahead  at  once  on  this  project  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  prove  to  Brazil  that  we 
genuinely  want  to  help  her  help  lier.<;elf. 
It  is  to  our  national  interest  to  do  so. 
not  just  to  use  Brazil  as  a  testing  trround 
for  techniques  which  may  advance  our 
own  shale  development  but  to  prevent  a 
threatened  Soviet  penetration  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Two  months  ago  a  report  by  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
warned  that  oil  is  fast  becoming  a  So- 
viet device  for  "undermining  and  de- 
stroying the  United  States."  The  Soviet 
bloc,  through  conquest  and  industrial 
expansion,  has  developed  its  oil  re- 
sources to  the  point  where  it  feels  free 
to  use  oil  as  an  economic  weapon  in  the 
cold  war.  Soviet  oil  has  penetrated 
Western  European  markets.  It  provides 
virtually  all  of  Iceland's  oil  require- 
ments, 95  percent  of  Finland's,  40  per- 
cent of  Norway's.     It  is  the   principal 


supplier  of  industrial  fuel  to  Denmark. 
Italy  is  now  an  important  Russian 
consumer. 

One  important  factor  in  Communist 
strategy  is  not  to  allow  the  less  developed 
nations  to  find  mutually  profitable  areas 
of  cooperation  with  the  West,  the  sub- 
committee warned.  Oil  is  an  excellent 
instrumentahty  here,  clearly  drawing  the 
line  between  the  "have"  and  the  "have- 
not"  nations.  And  price  is  no  object  to 
the  Soviets,  as  we  have  seen,  time  and 
again.  In  1958,  the  Soviet  was  selling 
oil  in  Argentina  at  $1.60  a  barrel  and 
selling  it  in  Poland  at  $2.87.  Last  year 
it  agreed  to  deliver  oil  to  Italy  at  $1  a 
barrel.  Additionally,  the  Soviet  bloc 
will  make  not  only  cash  deals  but  barttr 
deals,  or  accept  payment  in  local  "soft ' 
currencies. 

An  article  in  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal 
of  June  26,  1961,  was  headlined  "Soviet 
Aid  May  Be  Greater  Menace  Than 
Cheap  Crude."  The  journal  reported 
on  a  six-man  team  of  Russians  in  Kara- 
chi to  sign  detailed  contracts  for  a  $35 
million  Soviet-financed  and  Soviet - 
directed  search  for  oil  In  Pakistan. 
Eight  Western  oil  companies,  American 
and  British,  have  poured  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  exploration  for  oil  with  little 
success.  Soviet  geologists  can  draw  on 
at  least  some  of  this  information,  im- 
proving their  chances  of  success.  If 
they  find  oil.  it  will  be  Pakistan's  oil  in 
toto,  rather  than  just  25  percent  Paki- 
stani as  under  the  Western  concessions. 
As  the  journal  stated; 
The  Russian  we-don't-want-your-oll-but 
well-hclp-you-lind-it  approach  has  a  plea.*!- 
iiig  sound  In  a  great  many  areas  of  the  world 
where  people  have  been  sold  tlie  Idea  that 
Western  oil  companies  are  "exploiters."  It 
wirks  even  better  In  Pakistan  and  Ir.dia 
where  the  private  Western  companies  h.ive 
I.' it  been  t'  o  succes.-^ful  in  finding  crude  iov 
the  oil-hungry  nations. 

In  the  long  run,  the  Russian  approach  en 
"aid  ■  may  be  far  morp  dangerous  to  the  oil 
indtistry  as  we  know  It  today  thai^  any  maiis 
invasion  of  Soviet  crude  oil.  It  Is  not  being 
confined  to  exploration.  The  Russians  are 
moving  into  refining  and  petrochemicals 
almost  as  strongly. 

Like  Pakistan,  and.  yes,  like  Brazil, 
India  has  been  a  "have-not"  oil  nation 
and  carries  a  heavy  burden  of  foreign 
exchange  to  buy  the  oil  It  uses.  Exten- 
sive exploration  in  India  by  Western 
companies  over  a  period  of  many  years 
brouglit  only  a  meager  supply.  Recently, 
deep  drilling  by  the  British  in  one  In- 
dian field  added  significantly  to  those 
reserves  but  the  Russians  were  already 
there.  The  additional  crude  will  go  to 
Rusisan-built  refineries  owned  by  India. 
Let  me  quote  again  from  the  June  26 
article  in  Oil  and  Gas  Journal: 

American  companies  have  poured  millioi.s 
of  dollars  into  exploration  efforts  in  India 
without  any  success.  This  has  nurtured  the 
myth  in  India  that  Western  companies  don't 
want  to  find  oil  because  they  would  rather 
depend  on  Middle  East  holdings  to  supply 
the  Indian  market. 

The  Russians  walked  gleefully  Into  this 
situation,  offering  long-term,  low-Interest 
credits  and  technical  help  in  an  effort  to  help 
the  Indians  find  their  own  oil. 
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The  Russian-Rumanian  effort  apparently 
lias  been  successful.  The  extent  of  the  oil 
round  so  far  by  Russian  rigs  arul  crews,  drill- 
ing with  a  few  trained  Indian  personnel,  is 
(iilTicult  to  assess.  Everything  that  comes  out 
of  India  regarding  the  program  is   clouded. 

Appnrent  succers  nf  the  public  sector  ef- 
fort on  India's  part  Iibr  prompted  the  Gov- 
ernment to  set  up  a  $44  million  budget  for 
the  1961-62  period  to  lncrea.se  Its  own  oil 
finds.  The  country  could  never  bear  the  bur- 
den of  such  a  cash  outlay  without  the  help  of 
$52  million  in  credits  offered  by  the  Russians. 

The  Russian-Rumanian  rigs  and  crews  ap- 
parently have  found  slz.tble  reserves  in  the 
Cambay-Ankleshwar  region  of  India  about 
300  miles  north  of  Bombay  A:  Cambay  at 
least  a  dr)?,en  of  the  wells  have  been  cofh- 
pleted  as  commercial.  At  Ankieshwar,  about 
100  miles  to  he  SdUth.  ai  lea.st  eight  pro- 
^  dncers  Ixave  been  drilled. 

Neither  of  the  fields  h.as  been  produced  be- 
cause there  are  no  pipeline  i.jutlet.s. 

India  is  now  maknig  pLins  to  rr.nve  at  least 
a  part  of  the  initial  output  of  tliese  fields  by 
rail  to  the  Bombay  area,  where  private  refin- 
eries are  operated  by  Western  companies. 

The  Government  of  Ini'.a  hiisn't  com- 
pletely frozen  ciut  pruaie  oil  companies,  but 
t!ie  heavy  empha;.is  l.s  aimed  at  making  use 
of  Rus.sia:i  help  find  financing  \\estern 
companies  have  to  give  terms  meet  of  them 
regard  as  highly  unsuitable.  In  contrast, 
the  Ru.^.slans  offer  hrl'p  and  money  for  lung 
jxjnods  at  low  interest. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  not  the  only 
nations  wooed  by  Communi.st  petrolo- 
gists.  Relations  may  have  cooled  be- 
tween Russia  and  t!ie  United  Arab  Re- 
public, but  Soviet  drilling  rigs  are  at 
work  in  both  Egypt  and  Syria.  And  oil 
finally  has  given  the  Reds  a  real  foot 
in  the  middle  eastern  doorway  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  In  Iraq,  which  now  is 
producing  about  4.000  barrels  daily  fi-oni 
former  British  concessions.  Rus.sian  seis- 
mic crews  report  to  the  Iraqi  that  surveys 
prove  far  greater  reserves  than  previ- 
ou.sly  believed.  One  result:  an  Iraq- 
Czech  agreement  to  build  a  refinery  and 
lAO  iJetrochemical  plants. 

Here,  my  colleague.';,  is  a  patiern  as 
plain  as  that  on  a  garmentmaker's  cut- 
uni\  board:  Russian  "aid"  to  freeze  out 
the  West,  taking  advantage  of  Western 
failures  and  Western  information,  of- 
ered  to  proud  but  underdeveloped  nations 
hard  pressed  to  meet  foreign  exchange 
needs  for  fuels  and  still  buy  the  other 
items  necessary  to  their  growth. 

In  Ceylon,  the  conversion  is  almost 
conijilete.  One  can  trace  it  from  news 
reports  over  a  period  of  Ics.s  tlian  2 
months. 

First  was  an  article  from  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal  last  May  15  on  a  Russian  com- 
mercial coup  shaping  up  at  the  expense 
of  Werstern  oil  companies.  Attracted  by 
the  lure  of  cut-rate  Russian  products 
and  technical  aid,  Ceylon  then  was  pass- 
ing legislation  establisliing  a  state  cor- 
jioration  for  Uic  import  and  .sale  of  oil 
products.  The  bUl  gives  the  Ccylonese 
Government  power  to  take  over  faciUties 
of  private  companies,  with  compensation. 
It  also  could  set  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum gasoline  prices  in  that  .sliarc  of  the 
retail  market  left  to  private  firms.  As 
the  journal  reported: 

The  Government  corporation  wn.s  propowd 
afur   Russian  offers  of  products  at  a  lald- 


down  price  below  that  of  Imports  by  existing 
marketers. 

Russia  also  offered  a  barter  package  that 
would  Include  oil,  sugar,  heavy  machinery, 
and  other  equipment.  These  Items  would  be 
traded  for  rubber,  tea.  and  coconut  oil. 

A  trade  delegation  from  Ceylon  is  expected 
to  visit  Moscow  and  the  Middle  Blast  In  June 
to  negotiate  product  purchases.  Consump- 
tion on  the  island,  including  bunkers,  is 
about  12,500  barrels  daily. 

Tlie  Washington  Post  on  June  30 
printed  this  dispatch,  for  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ORn,  as  follows: 

Cfvion  Pians  To  Takf  Ovfr  Oil  Firms 

London.  June  29 — The  Shell  Oil  Co  said 
t3d:iy  Ceyl-in  hRs  demanded  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  part  of  the  facilities  of  the  three  oil 
comp'.nici  .wo  of  them  American — that 
produce  all  Ceylon  s  oil. 

Tha  companiee  are  Shell,  which  has  60  per- 
cent of  Ceylon's  oil  t.'-ade,  and  Caltex  and 
Standard  Vactnim  Oi!  Co  .  each  handling  20 
p'^rccnt 

Th.e  spok  sman  c.-iid  lie  was  approached  by 
the  Ceylonese  Government  this  week.  The 
demand,  he  said,  came  under  the  new  Cey- 
lonese Petr- ileum  Corporation  Act  for  state 
control  of  tankerage.  diFlributlon,  and  retaU- 
Ing. 

A  Commonwealth  relations  spokesman  said 
todfv  the  British  Government  was  not  op- 
posed to  national izjitlon  but  wanted  fairplay 
and  adequate  compensation. 

'n:ic  nalionaUz;'.tion  bill  was  made  law  last 
May  During  a  del>ate  In  the  legislature, 
Cinim^rc?  Minister  T.  B.  Ilangaratne  said 
"the  crinury  c.innot  tolerate  the  continued 
rxpioitatlon  of  ottr  economy  as  the  price  for 
Indnnng  foreign  capital  to  come  in.  It  Is 
too  high  a  price  to  pay." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Just  6  days  later,  Cey- 
lon moved  to  take  over  certain  private 
pipelines,  storage  facilities,  and  retail 
outlets  as  reported  in  the  Washington 
Porit,  July  6;  njid  for  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Cf  vLON  AbKs  To    BoEEOw"   Wf.stekn  Oil 
FArn.mrs 

Colombo.  Cevlon.  July  5 — Coinincrce  Mm- 
l.st.er  T.  B  Ilangnratnc  said  here  today  he  has 
n'Ked  We.^tern  oil  compfinies  operating  in 
Ceylon  for  certain  storage  and  pipeline  fa- 
cilities needed  by  the  newly  formed  Govern- 
ment petroleum  corporation 

The  corporation,  which  plans  to  market 
its  own  oil  in  competUion  with  American 
and  Britl.':±i  firms,  has  the  power  to  requisi- 
tion privately  owned  oil  Installations  and 
equipment  a^  needed. 

The  Minister,  speaking  at  a  press  confer- 
ence. Bald  the  corporation  planned  as  a  first 
et<>p  to  market  abotit  20  percent  of  Ceylon's 
oil  requirements. 

He  E&ld  he  believed  the  takeover  of  certain 
Installations  would  take  about  2  months. 
A.";  well  as  bulk  storage  facilities,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  need  175  filling  stations  now 
also  owned  by  private  companies. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Now  we  find  something 
of  the  same  pattern  being  cut  in  Brazil, 
in  part  by  our  own  Oovemment.  Along 
that  line.  Madam  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 


point  in  my  remarks  a  discerning  article 
by  Mr.  Gene  Wortman  which  appeaJed 
in  the  Rocky  Moimtain  News  July  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows; 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
July  1,  1961] 

RUSSIANS    Threaten    BaxziLiAN    Oil    .Shale 

I  By  Gene  Wortman  i 

Washington,  June  30. — Soviet  Ru&sia  ap- 
pears to  be  moving  on  Brazil's  oii  industry 
for  failure  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
$7   million   as   oil    shale   exploration   money. 

Reliable  sources  advised  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  Friday  that  Brazil  has  been  seek- 
ing help  from  the  United  State?,  but,  falling 
that,  may  accept  Russian  aid. 

Colorado's  Governor  McNichols,  Senators 
John  Carroll,  Democrat,  of  Colorado,  and 
Gordon  Aiiott,  Republican,  of  Colorado,  and 
Representative  Wavne  Aspinall,  Democrat, 
of  Colorado,  all  have  urged  the  United 
States  to  move. 

Because  of  the  oil  shale  in  Colorado,  these 
Colorado  officials  realize  that  oil  shale  ex- 
periments anywhere  In  the  free  world  could 
be  helpful  to  the  United  States. 

Free  world  experiments  which  fall  into 
Communist  hands,  however,  would  be  costly 
to  this  Nation. 

A  Colorado  firm,  Cameron  6c  Jones,  Inc., 
has  a  contract  with  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment's oil  Industry,  Petrobras,  to  develop 
the  country's  oil  shale  even  if  m'lney  and 
maciilnery  is  provided  by  Russia. 

C.«.N'T   PIXPOINT    BLAME 

No  one  can  pinpoint  the  exact  spot  in  the 
Kennedy  administration  where  the  program 
has  bogged  down.  But  several  persons  have 
pointed  at  Richard  Goodwin.  29.  assistant 
special   counsel  to   the  President 

Now  the  President's  expert  on  Latin 
America,  Goodwin  had  no  experience  in  that 
area  until  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  last  April.  Before  that,  he  had 
been  Mr.  Kennedy's  representative  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Cuban  exiles. 

Durir.g  the  West  Virginia  primary.  Good- 
win was  Kennedy's  expert  on  ooal.  He  could 
not  be  contacted  for  comments  on  the  Bra- 
zilian oil  siiale  problem. 

Governor  McNichols  first  brought  the 
matter  to  public  attention  in  late  19C0  when 
he  realized  Brazil's  oil  shale  potential  while 
touring  that  country. 

It  later  developed  that  earlier  in  19C0  a 
team  of  six  Russian  oil  shale  experts  was  in 
Brazil  to  make  Initial  lnve6tlgatlo:is  for  a 
private  company  which  wished  to  produce 
gas  from  shale.  The  Russians,  who  have 
been  making  fuel  from  shale  commerciaiiy 
for  years,  also  talked  with  teciiuiciaas  of 
Petrobras  while  In  Brazil. 

It  was  learned  tha*  technicians  from 
Petrobras  were  to  leave  for  a  trip  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  on  June  20. 

COMPLAIMTS    PLI.NTirUL 

They  were  going  to  Rumania  and  perhaps 
later,  to  Russia. 

Letters  from  Congressmen  and  others  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Sute  Department 
haAC  produced  few  results. 

There  has  been  considerable  complr.h-.ing. 
however,  over  the  administration's  talk  but 
lack  of  action. 

When  the  oil  shale  experimental  work  at 
Rifle,  Colo  ,  was  gutted,  it  was  with  the  uu- 
denled  backing  of  the  U.S.  oil  Industry 
which  opposed  a  potential  commercial  com- 
petitor. In  a  message  to  President  Kennedy. 
Representative  Aspinall  said  Russian  Inter- 
vention in  Brazil's  oil  shale  program  is  all 
but  guaranteed  if  we  fall  to  act. 
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Senator  Allott  declared  the  Russians 
will  go  Into  Brazil  unless  we  move,  and 
move  fast  in  a  matter  of  hours,  or  days,  not 
weeks. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  action. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  Mr.  Wortman  re- 
ports. Russian  intervention  in  Brazil's 
oil  shale  program  is  all  but  guaranteed 
if  we  fail  to  act.  Russian  shale  experts 
have  been  in  Brazil  as  much  as  18 
months  ago,  sponsored  by  a  private  Bra- 
zihan  company,  CIRB.  The  Brazilian 
Trade  News  of  March  18,  1960,  reported 
that  some  shale  from  this  privately 
owned  deposit  was  shipped  to  Russia  for 
testing.  On  September  23,  1960,  Tass 
News  Agency  reported  from  Moscow 
that  a  plant  would  be  built  near  the  city 
of  Sao  Paulo  to  produce  1  million  cubic 
meters  of  gas  per  day  from  this  shale 
in  the  Paraiba  Valley.  This  dispatch  re- 
ceived wide  publication  in  Brazil.  On 
October  16,  1960,  a  morning  paper  in 
Brazil  front  paged  a  story  that  CIRB 
and  a  Soviet  entity  had  executed  a  con- 
tract for  a  pilot  plant  valued  at  approx- 
imately $500,000  to  produce  gas  and  by- 
products from  this  shale. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the 
Government-owned  oil  industry,  Petro- 
bras,  transferred  its  real  interest  to  the 
Irati  oil  shale  deposits,  larger  and  more 
suitable  to  the  extraction  of  oil.  Soviet 
representatives  immediately  invited  Pe- 
trobras  representatives  to  inspect  the  oil 
shale  installations  of  the  U.S  S.R.  and 
China,  primitive  but  producing.  In  May, 
Moscow  announced  that  il  would  start 
its  CIRB  gas-f  lom-shale  plant  construc- 
tion late  this  year  and  added  that 
U.S.S.R.  technicians  soon  would  be  in 
the  area.  A  Washington  Post  story  of 
May  8  reported  Rumania  had  granted 
Brazil  a  $50  million  loan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  chemical  industries  and 
concluded  a  separate  5-year,  $320  mil- 
lion barter  agreement  in  other  fields. 
Last  month  there  were  unconfirmed  re- 
ports of  at  least  one  shale  engineer  from 
Petrobras  going  to  visit  the  Soviet  bloc. 

And  on  July  6  a  Rio  de  Janeiro  news- 
paper reported  the  arrival  of  six  mem- 
bers of  a  Russian  trade  mission  which  is 
installing  itself  in  Brazil  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Now.  the  Communist  bloc,  as  we  have 
seen  elsewhere,  is  well  aware  that  one 
way  to  at  least  neutralize  a  developing 
nation  is  to  move  into  a  position  of  being 
helpful  in  meeting  that  Nation's  rapidly 
expanding  need  for  energy. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  a  world  oil  surplus.  This  is  not  a 
general  problem  but  a  local  problem  in 
oil  exporting  countries.  Oil  importing 
countries,  like  Brazil,  are  anxious  to 
develop  reserves  of  their  own  because  oil 
usually  is  a  major  debit  item  in  their 
foreign  exchange  accounts.  The  recent 
concern  about  finding  markets  for  the 
oil  produced  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Latin  America  is  that  Soviet  oil,  as  a 
political  weapon  as  well  as  an  economic 
tool,  has  partially  displaced  free  world 
oil  in  more  than  30  countries. 

The  Communist  bloc  is  aware  that  in 
Brazil  there  is  little  petroleum  produc- 
tion— about  80,000  barrels  per  day  with 


an  apparent  limit  right  now  of  around 
100,000  barrels.  It  is  aware  that  Ameri- 
can oil  interests  have  just  completed  a 
largely  unsuccessful  $300  million  oil  ex- 
ploration program.  The  Communist 
bloc  has  a  foot  in  the  door  through  re- 
ported agreements  with  CIRB.  to  pro- 
duce gas  from  shale.  It  is  in  the  same 
jKJsition  from  which  we  have  seen  it 
make  gains  in  Pakistan.  India.  Ceylon, 
the  mid -East. 

U.S.S.R.  propagandists  are  quietly 
asking.  "Why  should  American  oil  com- 
panies want  to  find  oil  in  Brazil  when 
they  want  to  sell  you  their  oil?"  They 
are  saying  that  the  United  States  is  all 
talk  and  no  action.  Ihey  are  saying 
that  our  inaction  leaves  Brazil  no  choice 
but  to  turn  to  Ru.s.sia.  a  nation  willing 
to  help  Brazil  help  herself. 

If  any  in  our  Government  who  have 
been  studying  this  proposal  week  after 
week  and  month  after  month  believe  that 
they  are  aiding  American  business  by  de- 
laying action,  or  by  putlint;  any  loan 
on  a  basis  unacceptable  to  Brazil,  they 
are  badly  misinformed.  Let  them  look 
at  the  pattern  throuaho-it  the  world. 
Let  them  look  afrain  at  Braxil  which  is 
not  now  Communist-inciined  but  which 
is  in  need  of  help. 

Brazil,  with  its  apparent  limit  of  100.- 
O&O  barrels  per  day  of  petroleum,  last 
year  used  about  250.000  barrels  per  day. 
Next  year  it  will  be  close  to  300.000.  up 
to  more  than  400.000  by  1966  and  nearly 
600.000  by  1970.  Naturally  Brazil  is 
turning  to  shale,  but  even  there  the  most 
optimistic  estimates  of  her  current  pro- 
gram are  that  she  will  be  able  to  make 
up  only  about  160.000  barrels  per  day 
from  shale  by  1970.  So  by  1970.  unless 
she  has  any  substantial  petroleum  dis- 
coveries, she  still  will  be  requiiTd  to 
double  her  petroleum  imports  to  meet 
her  energy  needs. 

We  hope,  of  course,  that  these  imports 
will  be  supplied  by  Western  companies, 
as  most  of  her  oil  is  supplied  today.  But 
let  us  remember  the  pattern  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  Soviet -bloc  ex- 
perts have  gained  a  foothold.  Remem- 
ber what  is  happening  in  Ceylon, 
particularly. 

Remember,  too,  that  it  is  American 
engineers.  American  know-how,  Ameri- 
can technical  advances  that  Brazil  to 
date  has  put  to  work  on  its  greatest  oil 
shale  deposits.  Brazil  has  been  proceed- 
ing in  an  orderly  fashion.  It  is  invest- 
ing, I  am  told,  some  $8  million  of  its  own 
in  a  large,  prototype  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  prove  out  these  techniques.  It 
needs  $7  million  in  credits,  largely  to  buy 
the  equipment  required — $7  million 
which  can  be  spent  largely  with  U.S. 
companies  learning  more  about  ad- 
vanced machinery  which  we  in  turn  can 
utilize  in  our  own  great  shale  beds  in  the 
West. 

This  is  the  step  which  many  of  us  have 
urged  upon  our  Government.  I  do  not 
urge  a  greatly  expanded  loan  or  credit 
for  a  full-blown,  commercial  shale  plant 
because  Brazil  is  not  ready  for  it.  That 
is  a  later  step  for  Brazil  to  take,  in  the 
field  of  public  or  private  credit,  only 
when  it  Is  ready. 


I  sincerely  believe  that  a  loan  to  Brazil 
for  this  prototype  project  would  start 
Brazil  on  the  road  out  of  its  foreign  ex- 
change difficulties.  But  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  matter,  I  think,  is 
the  loss  the  United  States  will  sustain  if 
It  does  not  offer  its  assistance  on  this 
project,  on  which  the  Brazilians  are  de- 
termined to  proceed.  The  United  States 
needs  the  benefit  of  oil  shale  technoln^iv 
ju.st  a.s  badly  as  does  Brazil.  This  coun- 
try faces  the  prospect  of  a  gradually 
dwindlini:  supply  of  domestic  crude  oil. 
And  It  too  has  vast  oil  shale  deposits 
that  could  become  an  important  source 
of  energy  for  the  future. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  benefit  of  beiii'^ 
able  to  participate  in  the  technological 
development  of  Brazil's  oil  shale  would, 
in  itself,  be  a  good  reason  for  under- 
wiiting  a  loan  to  our  good  neighbor  to 
the  south.  The  added  benefits  of  keep- 
ing the  Russians  from  gaining  a  vital 
foothold  in  Latin  America  makes  the 
ai!4uments  in  favor  of  prompt  action 
very  compelling  indeed. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION   PRESENTED 

Tlif  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
Lhui  on  today.  July  18,  1961.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  join  resolu- 
tion : 

S.  1462.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sov- 
teniber  2,  19tJ0  (74  Stat.  734 1.  In  order  to 
autliorlze  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
e.st.iblish  minimum  standards  of  quality  for 
any  variety  of  grapes  and  plums  covered  by 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  refcrendiun 
with  respect  to  the  national  marketing  quot.i 
for  wlieat  for  the  m.irkcting  year  beginning 
July  1.  1962. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
for  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  noon  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.i.  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned  un- 
til Thursday,  July  20,  1961,  at  12  o'clo-k 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  18,  1961: 

us     TR.^VEL    Service 

Voit  GUmore,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  the 
Director  of  the  US.  Travel  Service. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Crane  C  Hauser.  of  Illinois,  to  be  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  (Chief  Counsel  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service) . 

U.S.    MAR.SHALS 

James  R  Berry,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
US  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Pcnn.sylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Albert  A.  DiMeglio. 

Beverly  W  Perkins,  of  Nevada,  to  be  US. 
niiirshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Cedrlc  E.  Stewart. 
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John  O  Chernenko.  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  marBhal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  year»,  vice 
John  P.  Barr. 

Thonaa*  W.  Sorrell.  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Oewey  H    Perry 

U.S  Coast  Gcard 

The  following  U.S.  Coast  Guard  officer?  for 
promotion  to  the  permanent  rank  of  rear 
admiral  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Capt.  Theodore  J.  Fabik 

Capt.  Oscar  C  Ruhnke 


Coast  aWd  OiODmc  SunvrT 

Subject  to  quallflcatlons  provided  by 
law.  the  following  for  permanent  appoint- 
ments to  the  grades  Indicated  In  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  lieutena7it  {junior  grade) 

J;anes  B    Allen 

To  he  ensigns 

Gerald  R  Cichy  H.  Dennis  Matthews 

Darryi  D.  Devuich  Laurciice  A.  Savage 

Maurice  L.  Gelger  Jiimes  R.  Tedrick 
Herben  L  Maiisbridge 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  18,  1961: 
U.S.  Marshals 

Leonard  T  Heckathorn.  of  South  Dakota, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years 

Doyle  W.  Foreman,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  vear? 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Anniversary  of  Spain's  Civil  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW     YOBJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO  Mr.  Speaker.  July  18 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  start 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  which  began  on 
July  18,  1936.  Under  the  leader.ship  of 
Gen.  Francisco  Franco,  the  people  of 
Spain  were  successful  in  stamping  out 
the  Communist  threat  to  their  country. 
Had  that  effort  been  un.-^uccessful.  there 
is  no  telling  to  what  extent  communism 
would  be  in  control  in  Europe  today. 

The  people  of  Spain  were  among  the 
first  in  Europe  to  be  subjected  to  the 
Communist  way  of  life  and  Communist 
tactics.  They  cho.'-e  to  fight  back  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  live  their  own  way  of 
hfe,  their  right  to  believe  in  God,  and  to 
retain  their  dignity  as  human  beings, 
They  paid  a  very  high  price  for  it,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  price  would  have  been  vast- 
ly greater  had  Uie  Communist  forces 
gained  complete  control  of  their  country. 

Duiing  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
the  United  States  and  Spain  have  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  friendly  relationship. 
Spain  is  today  recognized  as  a  depend- 
able friend  and  a  strong  ally  of  our  coun- 
try. In  the  struggle  against  Communist 
imperialism  and  enslavement,  Spain  not 
only  maintains  a  strong  and  strategic 
p>osition  but  is  unquestionably  a  powerful 
bulwark  of  strength  for  the  whole  free 
world. 

The  United  States  has  established  im- 
portant  air  and  naval  bases  in  Spain 
which  give  the  free  world  forces  a  great 
military  advantage  in  their  defense  ef- 
fort. Furtliermore,  in  the  event  of  an 
international  emergency,  Spain  could 
also  provide  many  divisions  of  manpower 
to  augment  the  forces  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  the  closest 
relations  with  Spain  because  we  need  all 
the  resources  and  the  support  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  effort  to  successfully  combat 
and  repel  international  commmiism. 
Spain  has  much  to  offer  in  tliis  respect 
that  could  well  serve  to  fortify  our  posi- 
tion and  to  strengthen  the  entire  free 


world.  Spain,  like  the  United  States,  is 
aware  of  the  common  dancer  which 
communism  represents  to  mankind  and 
will  not  hesitate  to  fight  against  this  evil. 

On  this  historic  occasion  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  struggle  of  the  Span- 
ish people  to  eliminate  Communist  dom- 
ination of  their  country,  I  want  to  extend 
our  greetings  to  General  Franco  and  to 
the  people  of  Spain.  We  express  our 
solidarity  with  them  in  the  common 
struggle.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  worth 
quoting  from  a  letter  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  dated  March  29.  1961,  in 
which  he  said  of  General  Franco: 

I  have  always  held  him  in  highest  esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  deep  appreciation 
and  recognition  to  His  Excellency  Mari- 
ano de  Yturraldi,  the  Ambassador  of 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  who  is  a 
distinguished  career  diplomat  and  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  promoting  the 
most  cordial  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 


Tragic    Anniveriary:    The    Fate    of    the 
Baltic  States 


EX'IFNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTS 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1961 

Mr.  MULTER*.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mid- 
dle months  of  1940,  and  particularly 
June  of  1941,  ushered  in  a  new  and 
tragic  era  in  the  history  of  Baltic  peo- 
ples. During  June  and  July  1940  the 
independence  of  EJstonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  was  smothered  under  the  So- 
viet steamroller,  and  the  orderly  process 
of  annexing  these  countries  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  systematically  undertaken. 
Perhaps  the  most  heartbreaking  phase 
of  this  aggres.'^ive  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  the  summary  arrest,  im- 
prisonmnent, and  deportation  of  Esto- 
nians. Letts,  and  Lithuanians,  in  tens  of 
thousands,  to  Asiatic  Russia,  in  June  of 
1941.  This  wholesale  arrest  was  carried 
out  on  orders  from  Moscow  by  its  ruth- 
lessly efficient  agents  in  these  countries, 
and  this  process  of  eliminating  all  Baltic 
elements  opposed  to  the  Soviet  regime 


was  so  effective  and  thorough  that  the 
helpless  peoples  in  these  countries  were 
completely  subdued. 

This  marks  the  21st  anniversary  of 
Soviet  Government's  occupation  of  these 
countries,  and  the  20th  anniversar\-  of 
Soviet  deportation  of  Baltic  leaders.  I 
am  indeed  glad  that  the  Joint  Baltic 
States  Freedom  Committee  is  commemo- 
rating these  tragic  twin  anniversaries 
jointly,  thus  honoring  the  memory  of 
tho.se  who  suffered  and  died  in  exile  for 
the  freedom  of  their  kinsmen  in  Estonia, 
I^atvia.  and  Lithuania. 


Did  YoD   Know 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1961 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  did  you  know  that  some  of  your 
tax  dollars  helped  an  Englishman,  who 
for  6  years  was  on  relief.  jHirchase  the 
suit  which  enabled  him  to  win  a  con- 
test as  the  best  dres.sed  man  in  his  home- 
town? 

The  Associated  Press,  a  reliable  news 
sen'ice,  July  6  so  reE>orted. 

"Oh,  well — what  of  it?"  do  I  hear  you 
comment?  "Only  a  few  dollars  were  in- 
volved"; and  even  though  our  national 
debt  as  of  July  7  was  more  than  $288 
billion,  a  debt  greater  than  that  of  the 
combined  debt  of  all  other  free  nations — 
and  though  we  have  an  interest  charge  of 
something  over  $9  billion  which  you  must 
pay  each  year — and  the  dollar  you 
worked  for  and  saved  will  purchase  less 
than  one-half  of  what  it  did  when  you 
eaiTied  it.  and  before  we  entered  upon 
our  so-called  foreign  aid  policy — and 
even  though  the  Government  taxed  the 
dollars  as  you  earned  them,  and  if  you 
invested  them  in  some  dividend-paying 
security,  now  intends  to  tax  the  same 
dollars  again  by  withholding  a  part  of 
your  dividend  check — there  is  a  limit  to 
the  bUlions  we  can  spend  and  waste  in 
foreign  aid.  or.  for  that  matter,  on  New- 
Frontier  programs  which  are  old — have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  unsound 

But — to  get  back  to  the  best  dressed 
Englishman.    The  Associated  Press  also 
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revealed  that  the  gentleman  had  not 
worked,  had  drawn  national  assistance, 
for  6  years. 

Again— "What  of  it?" 

Oh.  nothing  at  all  except  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  able  for  the  last  6  years 
to  live  on  relief  and  you,  as  a  taxpayer, 
have  made  his  idleness  and  winning 
pleasant  as  well  as  possible. 

Billions  of  our  dollars  have  goiie  to 
Enalaiid — to  Britain. 

Have  not  we  enough  unsound,  ruinous 
policies  here  at  home?  Giving  first 
members  of  one  group,  then  another, 
something  for  nothing — all  at  the  ex- 
penc-e  of  those  who  work  and  save — with- 
out sending  billions  which  we  do  not 
have  but  must  borrow,  and  on  the  bor- 
rowing, pay  interest,  to  other  nations 
none  oi  whom  will  help  us  either  in 
peac.iime  or  in  war  if  it  is  not  to  their 
national  interest  to  do  so? 

Just  remember,  if  you  are  a  man  read- 
ing this,  that  the  next  time  the  wife  sug- 
gests she  needs  a  new  dress,  advise  her 
that  you  cannot  afford  it — you  must  help 
someone  livmg  in  idleness  in  England, 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  Congo,  pur- 
chase new  clothing. 

She  may  remind  you  that  your  fir.Nt 
duty  is  to  your  family  and  to  your 
own  country — which  has  always  been  my 
thought  but  never  that  of  the  kindly, 
generous  internationalists. 


Income  Tax  Relief  to  Du  Pont  Stock- 
holders Upon  Divestiture  of  General 
Motors  Stock 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1961 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
introduced  a  substitute  bill  to  replace 
H.R.  7349,  a  bill  I  introduced  for  income 
tax  relief  to  Du  Pont  stockholders  upon 
divestiture  of  General  Motors  stock.  I 
am  introducing  a  new  bill,  a  clean  bill, 
because  the  new  bill  has  been  worked  out 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  contains  or  includes  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department.  I 
am  informed  that  it  now  meets  the  objec- 
tions of  the  administration  and  should 
havfe  the  approval  of  both  the  Treasury 
and  the  adm.inistration. 

The  following  explanation  outlines  the 
purpose  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill : 

An  Explan.\tion  of  H.R.  8190 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  code 
to  provide  that  a  distribution  of  stock  to  an 
individual  pursuant  to  an  antitrust  order  is 
not  treated  as  a  dividend  distribution,  but  is 
treated  Instead  as  a  return  of  capital.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  the  stock  received  in  such  a  dis- 
tribution is  worth  less  than  the  basis  of  the 
underlying  stock  with  respect  to  which  the 
distribution  is  made,  the  basis  of  the  under- 
lying stock  is  simply  red\iced  by  the  amount 
of  the  distribution.  On  the  other  hand,  If 
the  value  of  the  stock  distributed  exceeds 
the  basis  of  the  underlying  stock,  the  excess 
is  recognized  as  gain  and  the  basis  of  the 


underlying  stock  is  reduced  to  zero  Tlu,s 
may  be  illustrated  by  two  simple  example.?. 

Example  1:  An  individual  ishareliolder  A) 
owns  a  single  share  of  tiie  stock  of  Du  Pont 
which  has  a  basis  to  liim  of  $100.  In  a  dis- 
tribution pursuant  to  tlie  terms  of  an  anti- 
trust order  he  receives  1 '  i  shares  of  Gerieral 
Motors  stock,  worth  $60  Because  of  the  dis- 
tribution, his  basis  for  the  Du  Pont  stock 
($100)  Is  reduced  by  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  Genera!  Motors  sti^rk  received  ($60),  so 
that  after  the  distribution  his  basis  for  the 
Du  Pont  stock  is  $40  i$I00  minus  $60).  If 
he  later  sells  the  Du  Pont  stock,  of  course, 
his  gain  Is  computed  using  the  remaining 
$40  b.i.-;is  for  that  ntock. 

Example  2:  An  individual  (shareholder 
B I  owns  a  single  share  of  Du  Pont  stock 
ha\  ing  an  adjiisted  b.-.sis  to  him  of  $40.  In 
,\  distribution  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  an 
:iii*itrust  order,  he  receives  I'j  shares  of 
General  Motors  stock  worth  $60.  Since  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  distribution  received 
is  more  than  his  entire  basis,  all  of  his  basis 
is  wiped  out  by  the  distribution  and  the 
amount  i".  excess  of  basis  is  recognized  as  a 
g.iiii.  Accordingly,  he  will  have  a  gain  of 
•SJO  ($60  mir.us  $40 1  because  of  the  distribu- 
tion, and  liis  basis  ior  tiie  Du  Pont  stock 
after  the  distribtitlon  will  be  zero.  If  he 
Liter  sells  the  Du  Pont  stock,  of  course,  his 
gain  will  be  computed  using  a  basis  of  zero. 

Since  section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  distributions  within  its  terms  are  to  be 
tr?ated  as  a  return  of  capital,  it  is  necessary 
to  prc-nt  such  distributions  from  dimin- 
i.shing  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the  dis- 
tributing crrporation.  Accordingly,  vmder 
the  first  section  of  tiie  hill,  the  earnings  and 
profits  would  not  be  affected  by  the  distribu- 
tions described. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  does  not  apply 
to  corporations  wliich  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
ducUon  for  dividends  received.  However, 
tills  section  provides  that  all  distributions  to 
corporations  which  are  within  it.s  terms 
(l.e  .  corporations  not  entitled  to  the  deduc- 
tion) will  be  taken  into  account  at  fair  mar- 
ket value,  without  reg.^rd  to  the  provisions 
of  section  301. 

The  effect  of  section  2  of  the  bill  is  best 
i;".ustrat.ed  by  a  number  of  examples: 

Example  1:  A  coipo'.i'ion  distributes  a 
boini  having  i  fair  ni.-'rkpt  value  of  $100  and 
a  b.T.sis  to  it  of  $100  or  more.  The  dividend 
income  to  a  corporate  shareholder  is  $100 
and  the  basis  of  the  bond  to  the  corporate 
shareholder  after  receipt  is  also  $100.  If 
the  corporation  h.ts  more  than  $100  net  In- 
com.e,  the  dividends  received  deduction  is,  of 
cour.se,  85  percent  of  $100.  so  that  the  re- 
ceiving corporation  pays  a  tax  on  $15  re- 
sulting income. 

Example  2:  A  corporation  distributes  a 
bond  having  a  fair  market  value  of  $100  and 
a  basis  to  it  of  $50.  A  corporate  shareholder 
receiving  this  bond  has  dividend  income  of 
$100  and  has  a  basi.s  for  the  bond  of  $50.  As 
in  example  No  1,  the  dividends  received  de- 
duction Is  $05,  so  that  the  resulting  Income 
is  $15. 

Example  .3:  A  corporation  di.^ti  iliutes  a 
bond  having  a  fair  market  value  of  $10u  and 
a  basis  to  it  of  .*8.  The  divlder.d  income 
to  a  receiving  corporate  shareholder  Is  $100 
and  the  basis  of  the  bond  receiveti  Is  $15, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  resulting  income 
subject  to  tax  computed  by  subtracting  the 
85  percent  dividends  received  deduction 
from  the  $100  dividend  income. 

Example  4:  The  statute  also  provides  for 
an  allocation  of  the  dividends  received  de- 
duction under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  in  cases  where  the  dividends  re- 
ceived deduction  is  less  than  85  percent  of 
all  dividends  received.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  regulations  will  provide  that  the  limita- 
tion on  the  dividends  received  deduction  will 
first  be  applied  against  cash.  Assume  that 
a  corporation  has  a  wholly  owned  stibsldiary 


and  that  during  a  taxable  year  of  the  parent 
the  subsidiary  makes  one  distribution  n' 
$100  cash  and  one  distribution  of  $100  bond 
having  a  basis  of  $8  Assume  further  that 
all  the  other  operations  of  the  parent  for  tlie 
year  result  in  a  $20  loss,  so  that  the  parent  s 
net  income  for  tlie  year  is  $200  dividend  in- 
come minus  the  $20  loss  or  $180  The  lotnl 
dividends  recehed  deduction  instead  of  be- 
ing 85  percent  of  .$200  or  $170  is  only  85  per- 
cent oi  $180,  or  $153.  Thus,  the  entire 
dividend  income  is  reduced  by  $153  How- 
ever, under  the  autliority  of  the  statute  the 
regulations  will  provide  that  the  dividend 
Income  attributable  to  the  bond  is  reaucc-d 
by  a  full  $S5  (so  that  the  dividend  income 
attributable  to  the  cash  distribution  is 
viewed  as  reduced  by  only  $68).  Accord- 
ingly, the  basis  of  the  bond  to  the  corpora- 
tion receiving  It  will  be  $15  de.-pite  the  fact 
that  the  limitation  in  section  240' bi  applies 
to  the  dividend  received  dedtictlon 

Section  3  of  the  bill  pr'nid^s  ,i  special 
adjustment  to  earnings  and  profits  which  is 
necessary  due  to  tlie  fact  that  uiuier  the  bill 
the  increase  in  earnings  and  profits  will  not 
be  tlie  same  as  the  Increase  m  the  basis  of 
the  receiving  corporation's  total  a.ssets.  For 
example,  if  a  corporate  .shareholder  rccei\es 
a  bond  having  a  lalr  market  value  of  $100. 
Its  earnings  and  profits  under  the  bill  are  in- 
creased by  $100  Hnwe\er,  If  the  basis  of  the 
bond  of  the  distributing  corporation  w^as 
only  $50,  the  recei-.ing  corporations  b.isis 
for  the  bond  will  likewise  be  $5t),  so  that 
on  the  sale  of  the  bond  the  recen mg  corpo- 
ration will  have  $50  capital  gain  Since, 
however,  this  $50  was  already  included  In 
earnings  and  profits  once  (as  part  of  the 
$100  dnifiend  income  i,  it  should  not  be  so 
included  a  second  time  when  the  bond  Is 
sold.  Accordingly,  the  proposed  section 
312ik>  eliminates  this  double  Inclubi'iii  in 
earnings  and  profits. 


Playing  Politics  With  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day last  an  exceedincly  remarkable 
.statement  was  made  in  the  other  body  by 
the  distinguished  acting  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  its  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Willis  Robertson.  His  re- 
marks are  found  at  page  12543  of  the 
Record.  He  related  his  concern  over  our 
appnrrnt  lack  of  preparedness  to  fight 
a  brush-fire  war  with  conventional  weap- 
on.s  in  Germany  or  anywhere  else.  He 
stated  that  on  Saturday.  July  8,  he  com- 
municated that  concern  to  the  attention 
of  the  President.  Newspaper  accounts 
indicate  on  that  date  the  President  was 
at  his  vacation  home  in  Hyannis  Port, 
Mass.  The  Senator  indicated  the  Presi- 
dent responded  by  directing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  make  an  immediate 
review  of  our  military  which  could  be 
expected  by  the  end  of  this  current  week, 
and  be  in  the  form  of  a  statement  as  to 
what  additional  sums  the  President 
would  like  to  have  included  in  the  pend- 
ing Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 
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Such  need  for  added  simis  to  bolster 
the  Nation's  conventional  arms  capa- 
bility has  long  been  apparent.  The 
President,  himself,  on  May  25  before  his 
departure  for  Europe  to  meet  with 
Khrushchev,  stated  the  need  to  increase 
Aimy  and  Marine  Coips  strength,  to 
meet  brush-fire  situations,  for  an  in- 
crease in  nonnuclear  fire  power,  and  for 
intensified  guerrilla  training  of  U.S. 
forces.  This  was  contained  in  a  special 
me.ssage  to  Congress,  personally  delivered 
and  simultaneously  broadcast  to  the  Na- 
tion via  radio  and  television. 

Last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  dis- 
closed the  existence  of  a  letter  to  .Senator 
Robertson  from  the  very  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
.Services  Committee,  the  acntleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson],  which  expre.ssed 
vital  concern  that  the  U.S.  Army  is  not 
up  to  authorized  strength  and  repoitedly 
demanding  that  something  be  done 
about  it. 

It  is  also  apparent  tiiat,  vis-a-vis  the 
Berlin  situation,  our  military  establish- 
ment has  contingency  plans  current  at 
all  times  upon  which  a  specific  appropri- 
ations request  can  be  immediately  based. 

Moreover,  it  is  apparent  that  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  there  are 
specific  plans  and  costs  for  the  Presi- 
dent's May  28  suggestions,  upon  which 
appropriations  requests  could  have  been 
ba.'iCd  on  or  any  time  since  May  28 

It  is  also  no  secret  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  acting  chairman  lias  been 
stalling  the  closing  of  its  hearings  in 
hopes  of  receiving  .lust  such  a  request. 

Why  has  no  sucli  request  been 
submitted? 

Why  must  the  able  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  demanding  that 
be  done  which  must  be  done  to  defend 
our  country? 

Why  must  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  prod  the  Presi- 
dent, first  by  his  communication  to  him 
at  his  vacation  retreat,  then  prod  him 
again  6  days  later  by  public  disclosui-^ 
of  the  communication? 

What  is  going  on  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  must  be  pleaded 
with  to  do  the  things  that  must  be  done 
to  insure  the  survival  of  the  United 
States? 

The  possibility  is  lliat  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  stalling  on  these  requests  for  vitally 
needed  defense  expenditures  for  polit- 
ical reasons.  He  would  have  the  regu- 
lar defense  appropriation  enacted  into 
law.  Then  he  would  have  his  extensive 
and  costly  domestic  progranis  enacted 
into  law.  Only  then,  when  these  are 
safely  enacted  and  campaign  promises 
fulfilled,  would  he  present  a  supplemen- 
tal request  for  the  added  billions  neces- 
.sary  for  defense.  In  this  manner.  Con- 
gress would  not  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  equate  the  cost  of  these  domestic  pro- 
grams against  the  cost  of  needed  de- 
fense. The  domestic  programs,  which 
may  possibly  be  desirable,  but  certainly 
not  essential,  would  not  in  this  way  be 
impeded  or  suffer  delay  by  the  priority 
of  expenditure.^  for  defense  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  keeping  Government  spend- 
ing in  line,  even  though  keeping  them  in 


line  is,  in  fact,  a  vital  element  of  de- 
fense. Congress  would  be  given  no 
chance,  with  defense  expenditures  being 
brought  up  last,  to  choose  tD  postpone 
the  domestic  programs  in  favor  of  more 
important  items  of  defense. 

This  is  playing  politics  with  defen.se, 
with  the  .safety  on  survival  of  the 
Nation. 

Unless  those  requests  piomised  to 
Senator  Robertson  are,  in  fac  t,  made  by 
the  President,  no  later  thar.  the  time 
promi-sed,  that  is,  by  the  e:id  of  this 
week,  and  which  Senator  Robertson's 
remarks  last  Friday  hint  he  doubts  will 
be  made,  there  is  no  quest; on  in  my 
mind  that  the  delay  is  just  that,  the 
playing  of  politics  with  defense  and  with 
the  safety  and  survival  of  the  Nation. 


Federal  Aid  Fallaciei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMi^RKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1961 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
majority  of  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  been  for  years  major  ccntributors 
to  the  ill-advised  growth  of  tlie  scope  of 
the  Federal  Grovernment  and  he  result- 
ing fioiits  that  this  has  yielded;  namely, 
stifling  of  individual  initiati^•e,  stifling 
of  economic  growth,  destruction  of 
home  rule  and  functions  of  States,  and 
subversion  of  American  principles  and 
policies  which  developed  our  Nation's 
greatness  in  the  most  sinister  .spreading 
of  the  disease  of  dependence  on  the  al- 
mighty Government  monste  •  here  in 
Washington. 

Recently  the  distinguishi^d  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Honorable 
Barry  Ggldvv'ater,  in  a  regular  column 
which  appears  in  the  Tucson  Daily  Cit- 
izen, Tucson,  Ariz.,  very  precisely  de- 
.scribed  these  developments  here  in 
Washington  in  an  article  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Aid  Fallacies."  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert this  article  into  the  RecC'Rd,  realiz- 
ing the  educational  value  that  it  will 
have  if  read  by  the  socialistically  in- 
clined Members  who  presently  dominate 
the  Congress,  while  dancing  ir.  tune  with 
their  philosophic  brothers  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  article  follows: 

Federal  Aid  Fallacies 

(By  Barry  Goldwater,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Arizona ) 

Those  eager  supporters  of  Fedeial  aid.  who 
applaud  each  new  expansion  of  Federal  pow- 
er, justify  their  actions  on  the  grounds  that 
the  individuals  in  the  various  Stf.tes  cannot 
or  will  not  provide  for  themselvss. 

My  colleague.  Republican  Senator  John 
Williams  of  Delaware,  In  a  recent  and  I'm 
afraid  almost  unnoticed  speech  ia  the  Sen- 
ate, clearly  exposed  the  basic  fal.acy  of  the 
Federal  aiders'  position. 

In  March,  at  the  urging  of  the  President. 
we  had  a  bill  under  consideration  to  extend 
and  expand  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  Secretary  of  Labor  Golcberg  head- 
ed the  list  of  administration  witnesses  who 
told  the  Senate  the  States  alone   could  not 


support  the  necessary  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  This  problem,  they 
said,  must  be  answered  by  all  the  people  in 
all   States. 

In  June,  these  same  disciples  of  Federal 
aid  are  telling  us  the  individual  States  can- 
not meet  their  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
public  scho<jls.  This  problem  is  too  large 
and  musi  be  borne  by  all  the  people  of  all 
the  States 

In  March.  ma.s.sive  unemployment  was 
confined  to  the  Industrial  States — Pennsyl- 
vania. New  York.  Michigan,  etc.  and  the 
bill  we  passed  in  March  was  designed  to  take 
funds  from  States  where  unemployment  was 
not  a  problem  and  deliver  them  to  States 
where  unemployment  was  a  problem  The 
funds  traveling  through  Washington  will 
shrink  by  tlie  usual  bureaucratic  brokerage 
fee 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation.  Penn- 
sylvania receives  $14.3  million  more  than 
it  will  contribute.  New  York  State  will 
collect  $50.1  million  more  than  it  contributes. 
Tennessee  will  contribute  ?7  million  m.ore 
than  it  receives.  Mississippi.  Alabama  Ar- 
kansas. Oklahoma.  Arizona  and  a  host  oi 
otlier  States  all  contribute  more  than  they 
can   possibly   receive   in   benefits. 

The  big  industrial  States,  under  this 
legislation,  are  all  on  the  receiving  end. 
But  now  in  June,  the  situation  is  suddenly 
reversed.  We  are  told  that  Tennessee.  Mis- 
sissippi. Alabama.  Florida.  Louisiana.  Okla- 
homa, and  Arkansas  are  just  too  poor  to 
adequately  support  the  school  system.  So 
the  Federal  aiders  propose  that  we  take  from 
the  rich  States — Pennsylvania,  New  York. 
Michigan.  Illinois,  etc — and  distribiitc  In  the 
poor  States. 

All  the  States  that  were  regarded  as  rich 
States  and  able  to  contribute  to  the  Nation's 
unemployment  problems  in  March  are  now- 
poor  States  unable  to  underwrite  their  own 
educational  systems. 

New  York,  for  example,  which  receives  $50  1 
million  more  than  it  contributes  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  bill,  will  con- 
tribute $75  million  more  than  it  receives 
under  the  aid  to  education  bill. 

The  absurd  inconsistency  of  the  Federal 
aiders  is  clearly  revealed.  If  New  York  can 
afford  to  contribute  $75  million  to  aid  other 
States  in  education,  certainly  it  could  have 
paid  the  $50  million  necessary  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  been  $25  million 
ahead 

Who  gains  from  this  shufRe  of  funds 
through  Washington?  The  bureaus  and 
bureaucrats  who  thus  become  dispensers  of 
bounty.  What  is  lost  in  addition  to  the 
money  soaked  up  by  the  Washington  broker- 
.age  fee?    Individual  freedom. 


A  Bill  To  Provide  a  Monthly  Pension  for 
Veterans  of  World  War  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

OF    INUANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1961 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
hearings  were  held  by  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  on  veterans' 
pensions.  I  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee seeking  favorable  action  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  3745.  which  I  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  organization  to  provide  a 
monthly  pension  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 
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I    ask    unanimous   consent    that    my 
statement  before  the  committee  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  today: 
Stattmekt    or    Congbissman    Winfiu-d    K. 

DEifTON,  OF  Indiana,  Before  Housi  Vet- 

EKAMs'  Affaixs  Committee,  Jitly   11,   1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  committee 
In  behalf  of  my  bill,  H.R.  3745,  which  would 
grant  a  monthly  pension  In  the  amount  of 
about  $102.37  for  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  I  Introduced  this  bill  on  February 
2.  1961,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  organization.  It  con- 
tains a  means  test  of  $3,600  for  a  married 
man  with  dependents  and  $2,400  for  un- 
married "eterans.  However,  money  received 
from  social  security,  retirement  funds  under 
other  pansions  and  annuities,  and  railroad 
retirement  would  not  be  considered  as  in- 
come under  the  provisions  of  my   bill. 

The  Democratic  Party's  platform  In  the 
1960  presidential  election  used  these  words 
to  express  the  stand  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  pensions  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  1:  "Veterans  of  World  War  I, 
whose  Federal  benefits  have  not  matched 
those  of  veterans  of  subsequent  service,  will 
receive  the  special  attention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  looking  toward  equitable  adjust- 
ments." Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  there 
Is  no  better  time  than  now  to  fulfill  the 
pledge  made  to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I 
by  the  Democratic  Party.  These  men  and 
women  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  302  a  day, 
and  If  we  wait  much  longer  as  a  Nation, 
there  will  be  very  few  left  to  receive  the 
gratitude  of  their  country — now  so  belated. 

World  War  I  ended  more  than  42  years  ago. 
Thirty-five  years  after  the  end  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  the  veterans  of  that  war, 
which  gave  this  country  its  independence, 
were  given  a  pension  on  the  basis  of  service 
alone.  Similar  pensions  were  bestowed  by  a 
grateful  Nation  39  years  from  the  end  of  the 
Mexican  War,  and  Jiist  24  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Nation  granted 
pensions  to  the  veterans  of  that  conflict  as 
a  matter  of  right.  Only  18  years  elapsed 
after  the  cloee  of  the  Spanish  American  War 
l>efore  those  veterans  received  pensons.  But 
In  a  period  more  than  twice  that  long,  since 
the  armistice  of  1918,  no  such  benefits  have 
been  forthcoming  for  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  the  war  that  was  called  "the  war  to 
end  war." 

I  am  a  veteran  of  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  During  World  War  I,  I  was 
in  a  branch  of  serrlce  which  we  in  the 
first  Air  Corp*  oonsldered  hazardous.  Dur- 
ing World  War  11,  I  was  a  "retread,"  doing 
ofQce  work,  and  as  lafe  a«  if  I  had  been  at 
home  In  bed.  Nevertheless.  I  am  very  proud 
of  ray  service  In  World  War  II.  I  cannot  help 
but  contrast  the  difference  in  the  way  the 
veterans  of  the  two  wars  were  treated  at  the 
close  of  each  conflict.  When  their  service 
ended,  the  vet*rans  of  World  War  II  were 
given  mustering-out  pay  of  $200  to  $300. 
which  cost  the  Government  approximately  $4 
billion,  without  a  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  veterans  of  the  First  World  War  were 
given  mustering-out  pay  of  only  $60  apiece 
in  1918  and  1919.  At  that  time,  $60  would 
not  purchase  a  suit  of  clothes. 

A  man  who  enters  the  military  service  In 
wartime  must  give  up  his  Job  or  position, 
and  after  that  service  ends  there  generally 
follows  a  period  of  hardship  during  vhlch 
he  must  find  employment  and  readjust  him- 
self to  civilian  life.  The  Federal  Government 
did  very  little  to  aid  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  to  tide  themselves  over  during  this 
period  of  readjustment.  Even  men  released 
from  prison  are  given  a  suit  of  clothes  and 
travel  fare  home.  They  are  treated  better, 
it  seems  to  toe,  th&u  are  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

And  then  came  the  long  struggle  to  right 
that    wrong.      First,    the    Government    gave 


World  War  I  veterans  the  so-called  adjust- 
ed-service certificates.  The  Government  as- 
certained the  amount  of  mustering-out  pay 
that  it  should  have  paid  to  these  veterans  at 
the  time  of  their  discharge.  An  Increment 
was  added  to  make  up  tor  the  delay  in  pay- 
ment. There  was  determined  how  much 
paid-up  insurance  due  In  20  years  could  be 
bought  with  each  veterans  adjusted-serv- 
ice credits  and  each  veteran  was  given  a 
certificate  fur  that  aniuunt  of  paid-up  insur- 
ance, due  in  20  year?. 

At  first,  the  veterans  were  permitted  to 
borrow  on  10  percent  of  the  face  value  of 
these  certificates;  then  legislatioii  was  passed 
permitting  them  to  borrow  on  50  jjercent; 
and  finally  1936  saw  a  law  pasted  ovr  a 
Pre.sideniia.  veto  to  pt  y  the  veiera:is  of  World 
War  I  the  full  amount  of  their  adjusted- 
service  certificates — or  musterlug-out  pay 
Three  similar  bills  have  been  vetoed  by  other 
Presidents.  So,  13  year:?  after  they  were  dis- 
charged, the  veterans  of  the  "War  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy" — finally  re- 
ceived thc.r  Just  mustering-out  pay.  The 
amount  that  they  received  under  this  forced- 
investment  or  insurance  idea  of  tl'.e  adju.^ted 
certificates,  was  $3.8  billicn.  The  expendi- 
tures would  have  been  much  less — only  $15 
billion — if  t);e  veterans  of  VV.  irkl  War  I 
would  have  l>een  paid  their  Just  niusterlng- 
out  pay  at  the  time  of  their  discharge  Thi.s 
wa.s  the  case,  of  course,  with  the  veterans 
of  World  War  II. 

In  addition  to  Justly  deserved  mustering- 
out  pay  of  well  over  $6  billion,  the  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  have 
received  terminal  leave  pay  which  cost  the 
Federal  Government  well  over  53  billion,  and 
unemployment  compensation  which  cost  the 
Government  $4  3  billion.  They  have  likewise 
been  given  social  security  credits  for  the  time 
that  they  served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  None 
of  these  benefits  were  paid  to  the  veteran,^ 
of  World  War  I. 

The  veterans  of  World  War  II  were  also 
given  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  Under  this 
educational  program,  they  received  on-the- 
job  training  and  r.cademic  education  To 
date  these  benefl's  have  co.st  the  Federal 
Government  some  $15  billion.  These  vet- 
erans were  also  given  the  benefits  of  guaran- 
teed loans  to  purchase  homes,  to  go  Into 
business,  or  to  start  farming.  Loans  for  vet- 
erans' homes,  alone,  have  toUiled  $50  billion 
and  $27  billion  of  this  sum  has  been  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government. 

Similar  benefits  have  been  granted  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict,  although  in 
some  instances  they  were  not  st  great  a-s 
those  granted  World  War  II  veterans.  Twenty 
million  World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans 
have  received  or  will  have  received  20  times 
the  benefits  which  were  b'^grudgiiigly 
granted  the  4.6  million  veterans  who  sur- 
vived the  First  World  War,  This  is  a  benefits 
ratio  of  more  than  4  to  1  against  the  World 
War  I  veterans  because  of  the  small  number 
of  such  veterans  remaining. 

Now,  as  many  of  you  know,  the  World  War 
II  and  Korean  veterans  have  received  these 
benefits  because  of  the  work  and  activity 
that  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  unselfishly 
gave  In  the  .support  and  enactment  of  the 
GI  bill  of  rights,  and  the  so-called 
Korean  bill  of  rights.  The  various  vet- 
erans groups  were  very  active  In  inltlatinp 
this  program,  and.  In  1943.  a,  group  of  Mem- 
bers erf  Congreas  who  had  served  In  the  First 
World  War  met  and  decided  that  something 
should  be  done  to  provide  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II  the  benefits  that  they  thought 
they  should  have  had  aa  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  As  you  all  know,  that  movement  on 
the  part  of  these  Members  of  Confress  wa.s 
successful,  and  a  grateful  nation  provided 
these  benefits  to  the  men  and  women  who 
came  back  home  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

These  benefits  which  were  provided  for  the 
veterans  of  World  War  n  were  certainly  well 


earned  and  obviously  money  well  spent.  Any 
benefits  that  we  should  now  provide  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  would  conr»e  to  them 
late  in  their  lives.  The  average  age  of  these 
men  and  women  Is  more  than  68  yeeu».  It  Is 
an  understatement  to  say  that  it  was  a  price- 
less advantage  to  the  veterans  of  World  War 
II  to  have  these  many  different  benefits  pro- 
vided Uieni  while  they  were  still  young  and 
their  days  of  opportunity  lay  ahead  of  them 
lu  the  case  of  the  World  War  I  veterans  and 
llielr  widows,  any  benefits  that  the  Congress 
should  now  decide  to  grant  them  w<nild  come 
too  late  to  assist  them  In  the  same  manner, 
but  It  would  certainly  be  a  boost  to  their 
nie.iccr  resources  In  this  day  of  ever-nsmg 
medical  costs. 

Il  has  been  estimated  by  a  Census  Bureau 
expert  tliat  tiie  sum  of  $11,000  invested  in  a 
college  education  for  a  young  man  will  in- 
crease his  earning  capacity  by  $177,000  That 
Is  a  return  or  a  benefit  of  more  than  16  times 
the  original  Investment,  Multiply  the  World 
War  II  veterans"  educational  benefit  pav-meni 
of  $15  billion  by  16;  the  product  Is  about 
$24U  billion  In  final  economic  benefits  to 
those  veterans.  The  benefits  of  il.e  housing 
loan  program  are  countless  and  beyui.d  all 
caiculaiiun. 

Many  veterans  of  World  War  II  have  said 
to  me  that  they  appreciate  greatly  the  efforts 
made  by  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  In 
.«i.ippr>rt  of  the  GI  bill.  They  »aid  that 
without  that  support  thev  would  probably 
never  have  received  these  benefits. 

According  to  figures  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  cost  of  the  first  year 
under  tiie  provisions  of  my  bill,  H.R.  3745, 
wuuld  be  about  $942,327,000.  but  wltliout  the 
means  test,  the  cost  would  increase.  But 
lliis  money  would  be  spent  In  this  crnintry 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  estimates  that 
the  C'Kjvernment  would  recover  In  tax  rev- 
enues approximately  25  to  30  cents  on  every 
pension  dulhir.  It  would  increase  or  award 
inltiil  benefits  to  1,564.700  veteran.'--  of  Wr  rid 
War  r — some  830.500  fewer  veterans  beuefit- 
inff  than  if  there  were  no  means  test. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  1890.  the 
veterans'  benefits  represented  1,2  percent  of 
the  national  Income  and  In  1958  It  was  1  4 
percent  or  only  an  lncr©;ise  of  ruughly  02 
percent  for  tlic  current  benefits  arising  from 
the  iu.st  six  wars.  In  the  year  I&IO,  the 
Federal  G<3vcrnmcnt  spent  15Ji  perceL.L  of 
the  total  national  budget  on  Civil  War  pen- 
sions. I  think  everyone  will  agree  that  tl.e 
country  did  not  go  bankrupt  then — aiid  I 
might  mention,  incidentally,  that  the  Treas- 
ury ran  a  deficit  of  $18  million  that  year. 
Enactment  of  H.R.  3746  would  Increase  the 
national  budget  approximately  1.2  percetit 

If  paying  Civil  War  pensions  anaountiutt 
to  15  percent  of  the  total  budget  did  not 
break  up  the  Treasury  and  drive  the  coun- 
try to  disaster  in  1910,  Is  it  reasonable  to 
a.'-sume  that  World  War  I  veterans'  pensions 
of  1  2  percent  of  the  national  budget  would 
bankrupt  the  country  In  1961?  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  It  Is.  The  natlonsj  Income  In 
1910  was  $26  6  billion;  the  sum  of  $105  mil- 
lion paid  that  year  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  national 
income.  And  to  pay  the  World  War  I  pen- 
sion that  I  propose— $942,327.000 — for  the 
year  1961  would  take  from  the  estimated 
national  Income  of  roughly  $417  5  billion  a 
portion  no  greater  than  one-quarter  of  1 
percent. 

For  the  veterajos  of  World  Wax  I,  ths  saiids 
In  the  hourglass  of  time  are  ruftuing  low. 
Today,  their  average  life  expectancy  Is  only 
nbotit  10  years.  Of  the  remaining  4  8  mil- 
lion veterans  who  retum««l  from  WorW  War 
I  wh«n  ths  tighXXn^  was  ovar,  only  some 
2,374.000  are  left.  Brery  paaiixaff  tey  Bome 
302  mors  me.  I  bcU«ve  U»t  th«  flcuvM  that 
I  have  pr«sentMl  b«r«  shoaid  eoBwiMM  any 
reafonahle  persoa  that  UiU  couiUry  oau  well 
afford  to  pay  tJae  men  and  women  of  World 
War  I  the  pension  that  I  propose  with  cer- 
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talnly  no  more — and  probably  even  less — - 
strain  than  tluit  Imposed  on  the  Nation  as 
a  result  of  the  Civil  War  pensions  in  1910, 
The  Governmeiit  affords  a  great  many  more 
things  resultln,;  from  ordinary  human  Jus- 
tice today  than  we  thought  it  could  afford 
51  years  ago.  To  my  mind  we  have  already 
delayed  far  too  long  in  correcting  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  time  that  simple  Justice  be 
granted  to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows.  It  is  time  th;it  action  be 
taken.  I  hope  that  H  R.  3745  will  receive 
the  favorable  consideration  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  should  also  like  to  urge  tlie  enactment 
of  either  H  R.  5152  or  H,R.  7093  and  H  R. 
7094.  H  R.  5 '52  would  amend  the  present 
law  to  provide  that  social  security  benefits 
other  annuities,  and  up  to  $10,000  in  pay- 
ments under  policies  of  life  insurance  shall 
not  be  considered  as  income  lor  purjx;)ses 
of  determining  eligibility  of  individuals  for 
pension.  H.R.  7094  is  a  separate  bill  which 
deals  with  the  life  Insurance  benefits  only. 
and  H.R.  7093  deals  with  the  payment  of 
social  security  and  other  retirement  an- 
nuities and  similar  plans,  in  determining  eli- 
irihllity. 

Many  veterar.s,  because  of  lack  of  finance."'. 
permitted  thei:'  Government  life  insuranfp 
to  lapse,  but  later  were  able  to  purcha.se  in- 
surance. At  that  time  they  were  unable  K^ 
purchase  Government  insurance  so  they 
bought  private  life  insurance.  It  seems  \i< 
me  very  unjust  that  the  insT;rance  from  pri- 
vate companies  should  be  considered  income 
m  determining  eligibility  while  that  form  of 
G':)vernment  ir.surance  is  rot.  They  both 
were  purchased  for  the  same  purpose  and 
It  has  always  teemed  \ery  unfair  to  me  t4> 
lieny  a  widow  .i  Government  pension  for  1 
ytni  simply  bee  ^u.se  her  husband  left  her  pri- 
vate insurance  Life  insurance  is  more  of 
a  gift  than  inc  >me,  and  It  has  also  seemed 
to  me  a  gross  Injustice  to  treat  It  as  In- 
come in  veterans'  pension  ca.ses  when  It  is 
considered  a  gift  or  inheritance  for  taxa- 
tion and  other  !)urposes. 

There  Is  a  strong  need  to  encourage  people 
to  take  Care  of  their  dependents  after  they 
have  passed  aw;  y  Life  Inlairance  as  well  a> 
public  or  private  retirement  anniuties,  en- 
duwineiiis  and  similar  plans,  should  be  en- 
couraged. As  long  as  they  are  considered 
income  under  a  non-service-connected  Gov- 
ernment pension  plan,  thrift,  economy,  and 
making  provisic  n  for  ones  clei)encien'*s  after 
death. is  discouraged. 

It  also  .leems  very  unfair  to  me  to  penali7r 
a  man  who  has  been  thrifty  and  who  mncie 
these  provisions  by  denying  his  widow  such 
a  pension,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
given  to  one  who  has  not  made  these  neces- 
sary provisions  for  his  dependents 

In  view  of  the  changes  made  in  the  vet- 
erans' pension  law  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  I  think  that  enactment  of  HR. 
4409  is  unnecessary,  and  I  am  not  asking  for 
Its  enactment. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
favorable  consideration  of  H,J.  Res.  229. 
which  calls  for  'he  same  treatment  and  bene- 
fits for  the  Individuals  and  their  survivors 
who  served  in  the  Moro  Province  after  July 
4.  1902.  as  those  received  by  thos-e  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Philippine 
Insurrection.  What  my  bill  would  do  is  to 
extend  the  Spanish-American  War  benefits 
to  those  who  participated  In  the  confiict  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  from  1902  to  1914  m 
the  Moro  Province  and  the  islands  of  Samar 
and  Leyte.  This  would  cover  relatively  few 
people  since  tliere  are  only  a  few  hundred 
remaining  veterans  and  a  lesser  number  oi 
widows.  I  think  that  It  was  a  mistake  that 
these  veterans  were  not  Included  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  bill.  That  bill  did 
not  fix  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
confiict,  and.  Vjy  administrative  action,  the 
beginning  was  set  in  1899  and  the  end  was 
established    as    the    vear    1902,     These    men 


engaged  in  one  of  the  most  bloody  conflict* 
in  the  history  of  the  United  State*. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  great  mistake  for  50 
years  that  these  people  were  not  included 
under  the  terms  of  the  Spanish-American 
pension  plan.  The  House  has  passed  this  bill 
on  several  occasions  It  has  died  in  the  Sen- 
ate cm  at  least  two  occasions  The  78th 
Congress  passed  such  a  measure,  anly  to  have 
it  vetoed  by  the  President.  Witn  fewer  and 
fewer  of  these  veterans  left  ever\  year.  I  feel 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  i  not  her  year 
to  roll  by.  I  think  that  we  shoL'.Id  act  now 
to  see  to  It  that  they  receive  tlnir  Just  due. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Act  To  I'romote  the 
Education  of  the  Blind 


KXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  IHl-   HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1961 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
to  pi-oniotc  the  education  of  the  blind, 
approved  March  3,  1879,  as  amended,  so 
a.s  to  authorize  wider  distribution  of 
books  and  other  special  instruction  ma- 
terials for  the  blind,  and  to  iicrea.se  the 
appropriations  authorized  fo  •  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  othei*wise  improve  such  act. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  Honorable  Fr.'nk  Burke. 
IS  also  introducine  an  identical  bill  today. 

Farlier  in  this  session  of  th'  Congress, 
both  Mr.  Burke  and  I  introduced  similar 
bills.  H.R.  39  and  H.R.  5871:,  designed 
to  improve  this  82-year-ol(l  program 
under  which  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  receives  an  an- 
nual appropriation  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  aid  Welfare 
in  order  to  provide  books  in  braille  and 
lartie  type,  as  well  as  tactual  (ducaiional 
aids,  for  the  instruction  of  bl  nd  school- 
children. Although  this  federally  fi- 
nanced program  is  small  in  terms  of  the 
numbers  of  children  served  and  the  an- 
nual dollar  cost,  it  nevertheless  remains 
one  of  vital  significance  to  lhe  Nation. 
For  it  is  with  the  aid  of  these  special 
tools  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  blind  children  are  enabled  to 
receive  an  education  through  nigh  school 
and  go  on  to  make  their  way  in  life, 
some  with  college  training  for  a  profes- 
sion and  others  with  vocatioral  training 
for  a  trade,  to  become  self-supporting, 
contributing  citizens  in  their  home  com- 
munities. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing trend  toward  the  education  of  blind 
children  in  regular  local  schools  in  their 
home  communities  with  sighted  children 
from  their  own  neighborhoods  instead  of 
in  special  residential  school?  for  blind 
children  only.  At  present,  sl.ghtly  more 
than  half  of  the  almost  13.000  blind 
children  in  the  country  are  being  edu- 
cated in  their  local  .schools.  Jsi  addition, 
we  have  been  experiencing  t.  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  blind  children 
in  our  schools  in  recent  years  as  those 
blinded  by  retrolental  fibroplasia  over 
tlie  past  io  years  have  reached  school 
age.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  cause 
and  tirevention  of  this  blinding  eye  dis- 


ease in  premature  babies — too  much 
oxygen  in  incubators — has  been  deter- 
mined through  the  research  effort  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  However, 
we  will  not  reach  peak  school  enroll- 
ment for  these  children  for  approxi- 
mately another  5  years;  and  we  shall 
still  have  to  contend  with  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  blind  children — for- 
tunately a  slower  rate  of  increase — as 
our  total  population  grows. 

Thus,  we  have  two  problems  to  conter.d 
with  and  to  solve  simultaneously.  We 
mu.st  develop  an  effective  mechanism  of 
distributing  these  federally  providr-d 
books  and  educational  aids,  so  that  blind 
children  being  educated  in  local  schools 
in  their  home  communities  and  m  the 
smaller  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
will  not  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  ade- 
quate aids.  And  we  must  increa.'^e  the 
annual  dollar  appropriation  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  occasioned  by  the  sharp 
growth  in  the  numbers  of  blind  children. 

The  original  act  of  1879.  even  with  its 
mo.<t  recent  amendments  in  1956.  does 
not  solve  these  problems.  First,  the 
method  of  distributing  aids  and  books 
was  devised  when  all  blind  children  who 
got  a  formal  education  attended  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind;  and  it  has 
not  been  changed  to  meet  current  needs. 
Second,  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions is  limited  to  $400,000  annually,  an 
amount  woefully  inadequate  for  present 
and  readily  foreseeable  needs. 

The  two  bills  mentioned  previously, 
which  Mr.  Burke  and  I  introduced 
earlier  in  the  session,  attempted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  program  in  different 
ways.  The  groups  and  individuals  most 
concerned  about  improvements  m  the 
proeram  took  stands  in  favor  of  one  bill 
or  the  other  and  gave  the  impression  m 
their  letters  to  the  Congress  of  a  deep- 
seated  controversy  among  them 

Inasmuch  as  the  groups  concerned  are 
.sincerely  interested  in  improving  the 
program,  despite  differences  in  approach, 
we  have  urged  them  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences. They  have  responded  to  this 
request  and  have  come  forward  with  a 
two-step  plan  as  follows:  First,  introduc- 
tion and.  hopefully,  enactment  before 
the  end  of  the  session  without  hearings 
or  with  brief  ones  of  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  much-needed  increase  in  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations:  and  second, 
development  in  the  fall  of  legislation  to 
improve  the  system  of  distributing  books 
and  other  aids  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress  next  session. 

The  identical  bills  Mr.  Burke  and  I 
are  introducing  today  would  implement 
the  first  step  and  make  a  few  additional 
desirable  and  agreed-upon  changes. 
These  bills  would  do  the  following: 

First.  Increase  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  by  removing  the  statutory 
ceiling,  thus  leaving  the  annual  appro- 
priation to  normal  budgetary  and  appro- 
priations procedures. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

Third.  Make  a  technical  correction  in 
the  present  law.  which,  if  literally  con- 
strued, would  limit  expenditures  to  $10  - 
000  annually,  regardle.<;s  of  the  amount  of 
the  appi'opriation. 
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Fourth.  Authorize  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  to  use  reasonable 
sums  from  the  annual  appropriation  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  staff  and 
other  experts  to  assist  special  commit- 
tees which  may  be  appointed  and  for  the 
expenses  of  such  committees. 

Fifth.  Expand  the  ex  ofi&cio  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Printing  House  to  include 
chief  State  school  officers  or  their  des- 
ignees, thus  formally  bringing  into  this 
program  officials  of  public  school  pro- 
grams to  join  the  superintendents  of 
residential  schools  for  the  blind. 

Sixth.  Make  these  amendments  effec- 
tive immediately  upon  enactment,  so 
that  the  much-needed  increase  in  appro- 
priation can  be  sought  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  through  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives  will  act  on 
these  bills  as  quickly  as  is  feasible,  so 
that  congressional  action  can  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  current  ses- 
sion. As  I  indicated  before,  all  of  the 
interested  groups  are  in  favor  of  this 
legislation. 

Similarly,  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  will  give  its  con- 
sideration early  in  the  2d  session  of  this 
Congrress  to  another  bill  which  I  shall 
introduce  next  January  to  improve  the 
method  of  distributing  books  and  tactual 
educational  aids  for  blind  children  under 
this  same  program.  By  means  of  this 
two-step  approach  we  can  assure  all 
blind  children  wherever  they  may  be 
educated  of  the  educational  aids  they 
need  to  achieve  their  maximum  poten- 
tial as  contributing  members  of  our 
society. 


Federal  Aid:  A  Trojan  Horse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1961 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  Federal  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  individuals  and  institutions  is  a 
cause  of  alarm  to  a  growing  number  of 
people  all  over  the  United  States.  Daily 
my  mail  includes  letters  from  individ- 
uals asking  what  they  can  do  to  help 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  traditional 
freedoms  of  our  people. 

A  year  ago  in  speaking  throughout 
my  district,  I  referred  to  this  tendency 
of  Federal  Government  to  usurp  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual through  collectivist  and  welfare 
schemes  as  creeping  socialism.  Having 
been  a  participant  for  the  first  6  months 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
I  know  now  that  I  was  in  error.  What  I 
called  creejping  socialism  is  socialism  on 
the  dead  nm.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
our  country  is  being  led  down  a  road  of 
controls  and  welfarism  which  is  not  only 
foreign  to  its  most  precious  and  cher- 
ished traditions  but  which  will  if  not 


checked,  sound  the  death  knell  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  the  personal 
liberties  so  greatly  enjoyed  by  our  peo- 
ple through  the  past  185  years. 

Under  the  guise  of  humanitarianism. 
we  are  engaging  in  programs  that  tend 
to  destroy  individual  initiative  and  per- 
sonal responsibility.  This  can  only  bring 
our  Nation  to  moral  collapse  and  make  it 
easy  prey  for  the  type  of  RodiP';;',  col- 
lectivism which  has  brought  so  many 
people  under  the  ruthless  heel  of  tyranny 
in  the  past  four  decades. 

It  is  my  measured  conviction  that  tho 
intangibles  of  freedom  arc  of  f^reator 
worth  than  the  promises  of  Government 
to  ease  the  load  of  people  who  if  they  are 
to  succeed  mu.st  be  allowed  to  face  the 
po.^.'-jibility  of  failure. 

I  do  not  stand  alone  in  my  conviction. 
Many  of  ray  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  land  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  precious  privi- 
lesje  of  freedom  as  they  find  themselves 
slowly  but  surely  being  stripped  of  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  destiny. 

The  proposals  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation are  part  of  the  tendency  to  im- 
pose Federal  controls  upon  our  people 
in  an  area  most  dangerous  of  all— m  the 
area  of  molding  the  minds  and  wills  of 
our  children  and  youth.  I  am  aware 
that  we  are  promised  that  this  in  no 
way  means  or  is  intended  to  mean  PYd- 
eral  control.  However,  we  would  be  naive 
indeed  if  we  were  to  assume  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  become  in- 
volved in  any  program  witiiout  wicldinrr 
the  hea\T  ai'in  of  control.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  like  all  Federal  program.s  the 
start  will  be  innocently  bereft  of  any 
semblance  of  control  but  as  the  years 
go  on  the  desire  for  greater  power  and 
firmer  political  advantage  wiU  evaporate 
our  most  serious  preser.t  intentions  and 
we  will  find  ourselves  victims  of  a  Fed- 
eral machine  which  will  be  developed 
to  brainwash  our  children  durine  then- 
most  formative  years.  I.  for  one.  do  not 
desire  my  children  or  my  yet  unborn 
grandchildren  to  be  made  putty  in  the 
hands  of  intellectual  planners,  no  matter 
how  sincere  and  dedicated  they  are  who 
apologize  for  communism  or  at  best  per- 
petrate their  sophi.'^ticated  collectivist 
ideas  under  the  guise  of  liberalism  and 
humanitarianism. 

Federal  aid  to  education  mu.st  not  be 
foisted  upon  our  people  against  their 
will.  Of  course,  no  one  will  openly  force 
our  schools  to  accept  aid  but  the  pressure 
is  nonetheless  real.  If  you  foire  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  to  pay  out  $14  1  million 
for  $11  million  in  aid — you  not  only  re- 
duce the  will  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
to  do  for  themselves  to  the  tune  of  $11 
million  but  you  drain  an  additional  $3 
million  from  the  present  source  of  in- 
come— the  taxpayers — S3  million  they 
must  send  to  Washington  for  which  they 
will  receive  nothing  but  more  Federal 
control.  This  in  turn  will  reflect  itself 
in  a  reduction  of  their  present  effort  so 
that  they  will  wind  up  with  less  effort; 
less  available  for  educational  needs; 
broken  will  to  do  for  them.selves;  frus- 
trated initiative  to  plan  for  their  own; 
and  greater  control  by  so-called  experts 
who  insist  they  know  better  what  is  good 


for  our  children  than  we  the  parents  and 
the  community  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
The  following  is  a  statement  by  John 
A.  Howard,  president  of  Rockford  Col- 
lege, which  summarizes  most  eloquently 
the  thought  I  so  inadequately  expressed : 

Recently  the  trustees  of  Rocklord  CJoUege 
vcied  to  carry  out  the  coustructlon  of  the 
new  campus  without  seeking  any  fiiiids  from 
the  Federal  Government  either  In  direct, 
matching  grants,  if  tlie  pending  legislation 
nas.sp.<;.  or  in  building  loans  at  token,  sub- 
fe!ci:?td  interest  rate~.  This  is  a  particularly 
significant  decision,  for  the  commitment  to 
relocate  the  college  involves  one  of  the  larg- 
est single  fvindraislng  tasks  ever  undic.*-taken 
by  a  .small  college. 

Tlie  trustee  action  was  voted  only  after 
a  searching  analysis  of  the  issues.  The  cen- 
tral question.  1  believe.  Is  the  relative  weight 
that  i.s  given  U)  two  opposing  concepts.  On 
the  one  hand  It  is  re.wsonable  to  a.'-sert  that 
the  strength  of  the  Nation  depends  on  the 
education  and  training  of  its  citizens,  and 
en  cqncntly  it  behooves  tlic  National  Gov- 
ernment to  foster,  support,  and  strengthen 
(ducation  t.i  tlie  fuKo.-l  extent  po.-sible.  In 
contrast  to  thl.i  view  stands  a  concept  of 
man's  nature  that  places  s<'lf-reli.^nce.  Inde- 
pendence, and  Ingenuity  among  man's  great- 
e.st  attributes  and  a  Judgment  that  these 
human  traits  are  d.iiigerously  diminished  by 
the  expanding  services  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  country  has 
moved  rapidly  toward  an  acceptance  of  the 
phlUsophy  that  the  National  Government  as- 
sure the  provision  of  m.m's  wants  and  needs. 
The  motives  of  such  a  philosophy  may  well 
be  both  humanitarian  and  commendable. 
T)ie  results  of  carrying  out  such  a  phllo(>ophy 
are  here  questioned.  Apart  from  the  Issue 
of  the  economic  feasib.Hty,  there  arises  the 
grave  question  of  what  happens  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  citizen  In  the  welfare 
state.  There  is  good  reasons  to  believe  the 
assur.mc-e  th.i'  the  Government  will  meet  all 
needs  erodes  the  moral  fiber  of  the  populace. 
Although  that  assurance  may  be  undertaken 
with  the  best  intentions,  it  appeals  to  man's 
baser  motives  and  reprjesses  his  virtues. 

An  governmental  programs  of  grants  and 
subsidies  multiply,  citizens  (and  boards  of 
trustees > ,  once  proud  of  their  self-sulTlclency. 
overcome  their  repugnance  to  a  dole  and 
reach  for  their  share  of  the  proffered  bene- 
fits Man's  iiuman  stature  rises  as  he  Is  self- 
sutTiclent,  and  declines  as  he  Is  dependent. 

M  )reover,  the  taxes  necessary  to  support 
the  Government  welfare  programs  have  their 
own  deleterious  effect  upon  the  people.  As 
taxes  rise  higher,  more  people  are  tempted 
to  suppress  their  scr\iples  and  adjust  their 
tax  returns.  The  individual  begins  to  Judge 
at  what  point  or  to  what  degree  he  should 
obey  the  law. 

The  welfare  state  not  only  encourages  de- 
pendency and  dislionesty  among  Its  constit- 
uents but  it  also  appeals  to  man's  selfishness 
rather  than  his  altruism.  Every  man's  life 
is  a  struggle  between  these  Inclinations 
which  will  benefit  only  himself  and  those 
which  will  serve  a  higher  cause.  The  men 
of  all  civilizations  who  make  us  proud  to 
belong  to  the  human  race  are  those  wht) 
have  risen  far  above  self-serving  actions. 
A  government  that  offers  gifta  and  promises 
of  more  gifts  augments  the  will  to  receive 
at  the  cost  of  the  will  to  give. 

It  has  gone  out  of  fashion  to  be  concerned 
with  virtue  and  Integrity  and  aelf-rellance 
and  other  qualities  of  character,  but  a  so- 
ciety that  relegates  these  matters  to  a  posi- 
tion of  inconsequence,  that  places  com- 
forts and  possessions  ahead  of  cliaracter 
and  freedom  is  a  society  In  decline. 

These  considerations  are  held  to  be  even 
more  urgent  than  the  rapid  expansion  of 
educational  faculties. 
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Believing  that  Government  subsidy  of  In- 
dependent education  Is  one  more  step  toward 
the  elimination  of  Individual  responsibility, 
the  trustees  of  Rockiord  College  are  deter- 
mined to  fulfill  the  relocation  aiul  expan- 
sion program  throu^  private  funds,  how- 
ever difficult  a  task  it  may  provj.  They  are 
hopeful  that  their  decision  wiU  not  only 
preserve  the  integrity  of  their  own  Institu- 
tion, but  that  other  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals will  be  moved  by  their  example  to 
reflect  upon  the  conseq\iences  of  Govern- 
ment aid  and  take  a  similar  position. 


Providing  Authority  for  States  To  Recount 
Congreflsional   Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18,  1961 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  provide 
the  several  States  wiUi  the  authority  to 
act  as  agents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  recounting  the  election  for 
Representatives,  subject  to  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  the  States  regarding  election 
contests,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
final  authority  of  the  House  in  determin- 
ing its  membership. 

I  am  certain  that  I  do  have  to  explain 
my  interest  in  this  field  to  any  of  you. 
In  my  personal  experience  with  the  elec- 
tion contest  laws  and  the  election  con- 
test procedures.  I  have  found  that  the 
recourse  presented  therein  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

The  members  of  tlie  Elections  Sub- 
committee obviously  recognized  the  need 
for  this  legislation  which  would  allow 
the  States  to  pursue  their  own  contest 
procedures.  In  the  separate  views  sub- 
mitted by  four  of  the  members  of  that 
committee,  tliey  expressed  their  concern 
in  this  manner: 

■We  believe  serious  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  Federal  legislation 
to  require  the  various  States  to  establish 
adequate  procedures  for  contested  election 
situations  such  as  this.  Such  legislation 
possibly  could  specify  that  State  contested 
election  procedures  be  exliausted  prior  to  the 
l-ssuance  of  certlflcatCo  of  election. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  will  do  just 
this.  It  authorizes  the  use  of  State 
election  contest  and  recount  procedures 
in  a  case  of  a  contested  election  before 
an  election  is  certified  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House.  The  result  should  be  two- 
fold. First,  it  legalizes  the  procedures 
already  established,  leaving  no  constitu- 
tional question  and,  second,  it  should 
piove  an  encouragement  and  incentive 
to  other  States  to  establish  recount  and 
election  procedures  for  their  congres- 
sional races.  My  bill  provides  a  simple 
and  an  immediate  course  of  action  to  a 
contestant,  and  it  in  no  way  restricts  or 
infringes  on  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
House  to  determine  its  own  membership. 

The  Federal  election  contest  statute 
which  is  now  in  effect  and  which  pro- 
vides the  princlpsil  source  of  litigation  in 
determining   a  questioned   seat   in  the 


House  of  Representatives  was  adopted  in 
1851.  It  is  a  lengthy  and  nebulous  pro- 
cedure. I  believe  it  is  time  to  reexamine 
this  procedure  and  to  moderniie  it,  for 
it  does  not  meet  the  need  of  th..s  day. 

In  my  own  case,  this  year,  mj'  district 
was  without  representation  for  more 
than  5  months  because  of  a  contest. 
Many  hundreds  of  hours  were  devoted 
to  the  contest  by  the  members  of  a 
Hou.^e  committee,  its  staff  and  its  re- 
cruited help.  The  cost  of  the  procedure 
was  high.  Although  this  investigation 
was  pursued  quickly  and  eflSciently,  be- 
cause of  the  limitations  of  existing  rules 
and  procedures,  unnecessary  delay  re- 
sulted. 

Almost  all  of  our  States  provide  for  a 
recount  of  close  or  contested  elections, 
and  they  designate  specific  procedure. 
Many  have,  in  fact,  adopted  procedure 
specLfically  for  the  recount  and  contest 
of  the  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  some  cases,  their  su- 
preme courts  have  held  that  thiese  laws 
are  unconstitutional,  since  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  determine  its  own 
membership.  This  was  the  case  in  my 
State  of  Indiana. 

Had  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana 
not  previously  determined  that  the  law 
was  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
gressional election,  a  recount  by  the 
State  authorities  could  have  equitably 
settled  my  contest,  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress  and  without  the  cost  to 
this  body  in  terms  of  the  hours  of  concern 
to  its  valuable  members  and  their  staff, 
and  in  terms  of  monetary  cost. 

This  very  thing  was  done  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  in  the  1960  election  ca.se 
of  Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  supreme  court 
of  that  State  overruled  its  State  Election 
Board  and  ordered  them  to  proceed  to 
recount  the  election  in  that  case.  The 
recount  was  concluded  and  Mr.  Wickk.t- 
SHAM  was  duly  certified  as  the  winner 
of  the  election  before  January  3.  1961. 
and  took  his  place  here  in  the  Houre 
on  that  date. 

To  me  the  frustration  of  the  required 
procedure  is  a  very  real  thing,  for  I 
have  endured  it.  The  most  glaring  ex- 
ample of  this  frustration  is  the  area  of 
specific,  obvious  error  which  cannot  be 
corrected  or  examined  by  the  present 
rulings  by  my  State's  supreme  court 
and  so  many  others. 

For  example,  in  Jefferson  Township 
of  Grant  County  of  my  district,  there 
were  obvious  errors  in  the  absentee  bal- 
lot countiiig.  Nineteen  absentee  ballots 
were  applied  for  in  the  precinct.  Seven- 
teen ballots  were  returned.  The  great- 
est number  of  total  votes  in  any  race 
other  than  the  congressional  race  was 
16.  Yet  there  were  31  votes  for  Con- 
gressman recorded  and  dulv  certified. 

The  count  in  this  precinct  was  in  error 
by  at  least  15  votes.  The  original  mar- 
gin of  election  was  12.  Yet,  though  the 
error  in  this  one  precinct  could  have 
determined  the  outcome  of  the  entire 
district  election,  there  was  no  procedure 
to  allow  examination  of  those  votes. 
When  the  House  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures  did 
review  those  ballots,  it  showed  a  net  dif- 
fererkce  in  the  race  of  seven  Toces.  which, 
together    with    seven    other    net    vote 


changes,  swung  the  election  results  of 
the  entire  district. 

I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  cherishes  its  given  right  to  de- 
termine its  own  membership.  I  person- 
ally feel  very  strongly  about  this  issue 
However,  I  believe  we  can  and  should 
delegate  the  authority  to  proceed  with 
all  available  recouree  in  the  State  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  contested  elections. 
Such  procedures  would  be  available  for 
our  scrutiny  and  review.  But  in  aU  fair- 
ness to  the  Congress,  we  should  attempt 
to  make  all  possible  evidence  available 
for  our  consideration.  The  way  to  do 
this  is  to  allow  the  States  to  develop 
their  own  procedures  in  examining  the 
elections. 

Our  Congress  hsis  depended  heavily 
on  the  riiles  and  procedures  of  the 
English  ParUament  in  detennining  its 
own  rules  and  procedures.  The  election 
laws  governing  the  election  of  a  member 
of  Parhament  provide  authority  similar 
to  that  provided  for  in  my  bill. 

In  English  elections,  the  CroNUTi  ap- 
points a  "returning  officer"  for  each 
constituency.  This  ofiBcer  fxmctions 
much  like  our  own  election  boards,  in 
that  he  supervises  the  election,  the 
counting  of  the  ballots,  and  is  then  re- 
sponsible for  declaring  and  certifying 
the  returns.  He  is  specifically  author- 
ized to  recount  the  ballots  of  the  elec- 
tion in  a  close  or  contested  race.  He  per- 
sonally is  authorized  to  grant  a  request 
for  same.  If  the  contestant  seeks  further 
action  in  the  determination  of  his  case, 
he  may  submit  a  petition  to  a  special 
election  court  seeking  recount  or  other 
action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
This  court  acts  on  the  petitions  pre- 
sented to  it  and  reports  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House 
of  Commons  then  "may  make  such  order 
in  respect  of  that  repKjrt  as  it  thinks 
proper" — 14  Halsbury's  Laws  of  England, 
third  edition,  315. 

The  bill  I  present  provides  for  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  various 
States  to  conduct  a  recount.  This  they 
do  under  their  own  statutes,  precedents, 
and  rules.  The  results  are  then  subject 
to  review  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  the  Constitution  reposes  the 
final  authority.  I  ask  that  the  bill  I  pre- 
sent be  given  fullest  consideration  b^-  the 
committee  and  by  this  House. 


The   Looming  Decision  on  tkc   N-Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  HICKEY 

or   WTOMIMO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TRE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1961 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  is  a  man  who  not 
only  sees  the  grave  responsibilities  in 
these  very  grave  days,  he  is  a  man  in 
public  life  who  comes  forward  with  con- 
crete, specific  recommendations  for 
courses  of  action.  In  this  connection  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  an  informative 
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and  persuasive  discussion  set  forth  by 
our  colleague  in  the  July  17  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  The  article  is 
entitled  "Neutron  Bomb:  Ideal  Weapon 
for  Defense." 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  makes 
three  observations:  First,  the  neutron 
bomb  is  scientifically  feasible;  second, 
is  ideally  suited  for  defense  particularly 
by  NATO  whose  very  existence  presup- 
poses the  fighting  of  a  defensive  war  in 
Western  Europe;  and  third,  the  time  for 
decision  is  at  hand. 

The  subject  is  crucial  and  the  Sen- 
ator's article  is  brief  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Neutron    Bomb.    Nuclear    Teists — Next    De- 
cisions FOR  United  States 

(Two  Issues  that  could  mean  the  life  or 
death  of  this  Nation  are  crowding  in  upon 
the  Kennedy  administration  for  decision. 
Issue  1 :  The  neutron  bomb.  In  an  article 
written  exclusively  for  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut,  points  out  the  big  advan- 
tages that  could  be  gained  by  the  first  na- 
tion to  perfect  the  fantastic  weapon.  Issue 
2:  Atomic  tests.  In  another  exclusive  article, 
arguments  against  U.S.  resumption  of  tests 
are  answered  by  Representative  Chet  Holi- 
FiELD,  Democrat,  of  California,  head  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.) 

n-bomb:  ideal  weapon  for  defense 
(By  Sena. or  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  of  Connecticut ) 

Perhaps  because  it  distills,  or  crystallizes, 
all  the  other  issues  involved,  the  national 
debate  on  the  larger  question  of  the  nuclear - 
test-ban  moratorium  now  appears  to  be  fo- 
cusing with  increasing  sharpness  on  the  neu- 
tron bomb. 

When  I  first  spoke  about  the  neutron  bomb 
in  the  Senate  on  May  12,  1960,  and  described 
it  as  a  weapon  which  had  the  ability  to  kill 
without  physical  destruction,  one  national 
periodical  ran  a  note  captioned,  "Dodd  Bomb 
a  Dud."  Subsequent  to  my  speech,  there 
were  several  skeptical  references  to  the  neu- 
tron bomb  in  statements  by  nuclear  physi- 
cists of  some  repute.  Today,  there  is  not 
a  single  objective  scientist  with  knowledge  in 
this  area  who  would  question  the  scientific 
feasibility  ol  the  neutron  bomb. 

Even  though  there  is  now  no  serious  argxi- 
ment  about  its  scientific  feasibility,  the  de- 
bate about  the  neutron  bomb  is  growing. 
Until  recently,  this  debate  has  been  carried 
on  behind  closed  doors  and  under  classified 
label.  Today  it  is  out  in  the  open,  where 
it  ought  to  be. 

In  ray  opinion,  all  the  hush-hush  about 
the  neutron  bomb  represents  a  glaring  in- 
stance of  the  oflBcial  abuse  of  secrecy.  Since 
there  almost  certainly  will  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  neutron  bomb,  and  since  there  is  a 
serious  danger  that  the  Russians  might  beat 
us  to  Its  development,  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  this  information.  To  keep 
ilie  facts  about  the  nuclear  age  from  our 
people    is    both    foolish    and    dangerous. 

There  are  many  qualified  experts.  Includ- 
ing scientists,  military  men,  and  weapons 
technologists,  who  consider  the  neutron 
bomb  a  weapon  of  revolutionary  significance, 
one  that  might  very  well  cost  us  our  freedom 
if  the  Soviets  get  it  first.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  now  claim  that 
its  potential  military  significance  has  been 
grossly  overrated,  and  that  we  have  other 
weapons  that  can  accomplish  much  the 
same  purpose. 

They  argue  that  the  neutron  bomb  is  not 
an  important  enough  reason  for  the  re- 
sumption of  testing  of  new  weapons.  Ac- 
cording   to    the    New    York    Times    such    a 


debate   is  now   going   on   within   the   Presi- 
dent's advisory  staff. 

Over  the  past  2  weeks,  the  latter  point  of 
view  has  been  reflected  in  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  national  press,  purportedly 
based  on  high-level  information.  These 
articles  contained  so  many  inaccuracies  and 
misconceptions  that  I  feel  they  must  be  con- 
sidered evidence  of  a  deliberate  effort  to 
downgrade  the  significance  of  tlie  neutron 
bomb. 

The  opponents  of  renewed  testing,  the 
last-ditch  defenders  of  the  moratorium  on 
testing,  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  op- 
pose the  neutron  bomb  on  scientific  grounds. 
Therefore,  they  dreds;e  u\)  every  conceivable 
argument,  some  pseudomilitary,  some  just 
plain  nonsensical,  for  not  being  worried  about 
the  neutron  bomb 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  the  most  serious  of  these 
misconceptions    and    inaccuracies. 

1.  The  most  serious  mis:onception  was 
stated,  in  s\inimary.  in  a  recent  headline  in  a 
Washington  newsj^p.per:  "Neutron  Bomb 
Dwarfed  by  'H',  Despite  Furor."  The  article 
concluded  with  the  words.  "One  thing  seems 
certain:  A  neutron  bomb  will  be  no  matcli 
for  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Nor  can  its  de- 
velopment be  considered  a  giant  leap  beyond 
the  H-bomb." 

This  completely  misses  the  point.  No  one, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  suggested  that 
the  neutron  bomb  would  have  a  greater 
capacity  to  kill  or  to  devastate  than  the  H- 
bomb.  The  neutron  bomb  would,  never- 
theless, have  a  revolutionary  impact  on  war- 
fare. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  if 
the  Soviets  were  to  get  it  first,  it  might  very 
well  cost  us  our  freedom. 

The  trouble  with  old-fashioned  H-  and  A- 
weapons.  even  tlie  tactical  nuclear  wPMpons 
we  now  have  in  our  arsenal,  is  that  they 
suffer  from  serious  military  liabilities,  and 
even  more  serious  political  and  moral  lia- 
bilities. Such  weapons,  because  they  are 
still  of  large  yield  and  highly  destructive,  and 
produce  fallout  in  v.irying  degree,  represent 
a  danger  to  whichever  .side  uses  them  and.  in 
many  ca.«es.  they  preclude  the  immediate 
occupation  of  the  target  area. 

But,  moPt  important,  they  represent  a 
danger  to  the  civilian  populatiuti  in  whose 
territory  the  war  may   be  fought. 

This  danger  is  something  that  democratic 
countries  in  particular  caniKit  ignore.  Our 
European  Allies  are  prepared  to  resist  com- 
munism. But  one  cannot  blame  them  for 
being  disturbed  over  the  prospect  of  a  de- 
fense with  tactical  nuclear  weapons  that  will 
settle  radioactive  debris  un  their  towns  and 
villages  and  contaminate  milk  and  crops. 
They  also  fear  that  the  use  of  tactical  atomic 
and  thermonuclear  weapons  on  the  battle- 
field will  tend  to  e.scalate  into  all-out  H- 
bomb  warfare. 

These  danger.s  may  be  exaggerated,  and 
the  fears  may  be  even  more  exaggerated. 
Nevertheless,  their  existence  constitutes  an 
inescapable  political  fact— a  fact  which  lays 
a  heavy  hand  of  deterrence  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization's  tactical  ca- 
pability to  defend  itself. 

Weapons  that  we  are  reluctant  to  use,  and 
that  our  allies  would  be  even  more  reluctant 
to  see  used,  do  not  constitute  the  ideal  de- 
terrent to  the  Kremlin  in  its  present  em- 
boldened state.  The  Kremlin  apparently 
does  not  consider  it  credible  that  we  would 
resort  to  all-out  H-bomb  war  over  Berlin 
It  could  also  not  be  blamed  if  it  con.sidered 
it  not  too  credible  that  we  would  employ 
small  H-  and  A-weapons  for  tactical  pur- 
poses on  the  territory  of  our  allies. 

But  the  neutron  bomb,  if  we  had  it,  would 
be  a  completely  credible  weapon;  and  the 
element  of  credibility  would  enormously  en- 
hance the  chances  of  keeping  the  peace. 

The  N-bomb  would  get  away  fron-  both 
the  military  and  political  liabilities  of  our 
other  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 


It  could  be  tailored  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
to  meet  military  requirements  with  pre- 
cision. 

Under  battlefield  conditions,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  de- 
vise any  practical  protection  against  it 

Since  there  is  no  significant  contamina- 
tion, trocjps  could  move  into  the  target  urea 
Immediately  after  the  explosion. 

Since  it  kills  without  significant  destruc- 
tion, equipment  and  fortifications  in  the 
target  area  could  be  taken  over  reasonably 
intact. 

WITH  N-BOMB,  THERE  IS  NO  FALLOUT 

Since  there  is  no  fallout,  there  would  be 
no  danger,  either  immediate  or  future,  to 
the  civilian  population  in   nearby  centers. 

Since  it  is  radically  different  from  A-  and 
H-wcapons,  and  capable  of  precise  limita- 
tion to  the  battlefield  or  target  area,  U 
would  seriously  reduce  the  pos.^ibility  of  es- 
calation into  all-out   theruKjiiuclear   war 

These  characteristics  would  make  the  neu- 
tioti  bomb  an  Ideal  weapon  for  defense  or 
offense.  But  it  would,  above  all,  be  an  ideal 
weapon  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, which  has  been  constructed  to 
fight  a  defensive  war,  initially  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Its  own  peoples. 

2.  The  neutron  bomb  has  another  applica- 
tion of  critical  importance.  Some  articles 
have  distinguished  between  a  neutron  bomb 
and  a  "neutron  flux"  warhead,  which  the-. 
said,  would  be  an  antimissile  weapon 

This  terminology  is  confusing  becau.se  it 
implies  that  there  is  some  ba.-^lc  difference 
between  a  neutron  weapon  and  a  "neutron 
flux"  weapon.  There  would  obvloti.^ly  be 
some  difference  between  a  neutron  warhead 
.specifically  designed  for  an  antimissile  mis- 
sile and  a  neutron  warhead  designed  for 
battlefield  use.  But  the  basic  principle  in- 
volved is  the  same  for  both.  The  neutron 
warhead  for  tlie  antimissile  missile  cannot 
and  will  not  be  built  iinle.ss  we  conduct  the 
original  or  grandfather  t*ht  that  will  estab- 
lish the  scientific  framework  for  neutron 
weapons  of  all  kinds. 

Army  technologi.sts  working  on  the  anti- 
missile missile  have  made  impressive  prog- 
ress in  solving  the  dlfBcult  problem  of  guid- 
ance. If  this  Is  solved,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant single  problems  remaining  would 
be  the  development  of  the  most  suitable  and 
effective  warhead.  A  neutron  warhead  would 
have  great  advantages  over  any  now  available 
to  us,  first  because  it  could  be  built  at  a 
fraction  of  the  price  of  an  A-  or  H-warhead: 
second,  because  It  would  result  In  no  at- 
mospheric contamination,  even  if  it  were 
detonated  in  the  atmosphere,  accidentaliy 
or  intentionally  This  is  a  very  important 
consideration. 

EFFECTS  OF  HICH-ENERCV  NEUTRONS 

.5  One  of  the  recently  published  articles 
downigradmg  the  neutron  bomb  stated  that 
"little  is  known  of  the  biological  effects  of 
high-energy  neutrons."  It  added  that  those 
irradiated  might  not  succumb  for  as  long  as 
30  days,  "during  which  the  victim  would  pre- 
sumably become  an  ideal  kamikaze."  or  sui- 
cide volunteer.  This  ability  to  create  hordes 
of  suicide  shock  troops,  said  the  article, 
"greatly  reduces  the  role  of  a  neutron  bomb 
PS  a  battlefield  weapon." 

It  is  always  difficult  to  reply  to  misinforma- 
tion  in  a  classified  area  because  to  correct 
inaccuracies  detail  by  detail  would  require 
the  revelation  of  classified  Information.  I 
will  only  say  in  commenting  on  this  that  it 
conveys  a  completely  Inaccurate  conception 
of  the  battlefield  effects  of  the  neutron 
bomb. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  tho.se  with- 
in the  target  area  of  an  N-bomb  would  be 
incapacitated  within  minutes  and  would  re- 
main incapacitated  until  their  death  some- 
time within  the  ensuing  several  days.  Those 
who    survived    for    several    davs    or,    in    rare 
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cases,  longer,  would  not  make  Ideal  kami- 
kazes, or  suicide  volunteers,  of  any  kind,  for 
the  simple  reaaon  that  they  would  not  have 
either  the  will  or  the  energy.  Those  who 
were  affected  but  were  beyond  lethal  range 
might  not  take  too  kindly,  with  the  prospect 
of  complete  recovery,  to  the  suggestion  that 
they  aerve  as  kamikazes. 

4.  At  the  plain  nonsensical  end  of  the 
spectrum  was  one  antl-N-bomb  argument, 
recently  quoted  by  one  of  our  national  col- 
umnists. His  Boiu-ce,  apparently  someone  of 
authority  within  the  administration,  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  there  was  really  no 
military  need  for  the  N-bomb  because  we 
had  bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons 
that  could  do  Just  as  effective  a  job  of  killing. 

This  Is  straining  hard  for  arguments.  As 
anyone  with  an  ABC  knowledge  of  military 
matters  should  know,  bacteriological  weap- 
ons have  never  been  used  In  warfare.  Used 
as  battlefield  weapons,  they  would  be  so  slow 
acting  as  to  be  purposeleKs.  and  they  would 
be  as  much  of  a  danger  to  the  side  that  used 
them — and  to  the  civilian  population — as 
they  would  be  to  the  enemy. 

As  for  chemical  weapons,  they  are  notori- 
ously hazardous  to  use  on  the  battlefield  be- 
cause of  shifting  wind  patterns.  The  side 
that  uses  them  must  equip  Its  troops  with 
cumbersome  protective  clothing,  and  must 
be  Indifferent  to  heavy  casualties  to  the  sur- 
n^undlng  civilian  population.  They  are  not 
precl.-'lon  weapons  nor  do  they  have  any  of 
the  other  advantages  of  the  N-homb. 

We  beat  the  Soviets  to  the  H-bomb  by  a 
matter  of  months  only.  If  President  Tru- 
man, Instead  of  ordering  a  crash  program  to 
develop  the  H-bomb,  had  continued  to  listen 
to  those  who  opp>osed  Its  development  for 
scientific  reasons,  or  mortil  reasons,  or  polit- 
ical reasons,  or  for  a  combination  of  reasons, 
America  today  might  very  well  be  a  So\-tet 
colony. 

The  Soviets  developed  the  H-bomb  In  com- 
plete secrecy.  They  exploded  it  without  an- 
nouncing It  to  the  world,  and  our  Intelli- 
gence was  completely  unaware  of  Soviet 
progress  In  this  field  until  It  monitored  the 
first  So\-let  H-blast. 

The  Soviet  Government  In  Its  time  has 
violated  more  than  1,000  treatise  and  agree- 
ments, as  documented  by  a  Senate  study  on 
the  subject.  If  they  have  violated  the  2'^- 
year  honor  moratorium  on  testing — and.  to 
my  mind,  they  would  not  be  Communists  If 
they  had  not  cheated  on  it — then  they  al- 
ready may  have  beaten  us  to  the  neutron 
bomb. 

If  the  day  should  ever  come  when  the 
Kremlin  forces  a  showdown  crisis  over  Ber- 
lin and  then  demonstrates  its  possession  of 
the  neutron  bomb,  we  would  huu  ourselves 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  capitulation 
In  Europe  or  all-out  nuclear  war. 

If  this  day  of  doom  ever  arrives.  It  will  be 
small  consolation  to  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats that,  on  the  cardinal  issue  of  the  mora- 
torium, they  have  blundered  hand  In  liand. 


Atomic  Testing  by  tlic  MwaktA  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  IS,  1961 

Mr.  HARTTCE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  been  buf- 
feted from  crisis  to  crisis,  scarcely  hav- 
ing had  a  chance  to  install  Itself  in  ofiBce 
and  formulate  its  own  policies.  The 
immediate    crises,    though   spectacular, 


must  not  divert  our  attwiiion  from  tlie 
long-range  problems  which  l)eset  us. 

A  recent  pair  of  articles  in  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  point  up  two  of  these 
issues  which  we  must  soon  decide.  One 
article,  by  our  colleague,  the  distin- 
gui.shed  junior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut iMr.  Dodd],  discusses  the  spectacu- 
lar neutron  bomb  and  the  necessity  for 
the  United  States  to  be  equipped  with 
this  fantastic  weapon.  The  second  ar- 
ticle, by  the  distinguished  chairmaxi  of 
tlie  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
Representative  Chet  Holifield,  argues 
that  wc  should  resume  atomic  testing. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORn,  as  follows: 

Nrr-TRON    Bomb,    Nuctjiar    Tests— Next 
Decisions  fob  United   States 

(Two  issues  that  could  mean  the  life  or 
death  of  this  Nation  are  crowding  In  upon 
the  Kennedy  administration  for  decision. 
Issue  1 — the  neutron  bomb.  In  an  article 
written  exclusi-ely  for  U.S.  News  it  World 
Report.  Senator  Thomab  J.  Dodo.  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut,  points  out  the  big  advan- 
tages that  could  be  gained  by  the  first  na- 
tion to  perfect  this  fantastic  weapon.  I^sue 
2 — atomic  tests.  In  another  exclusive  arti- 
cle, arguments  against  UjS.  re^timption  of 
tests  are  answered  by  Representative  Chet 
HoLiFiEU),  Democrat,  of  California,  head  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Elnergy  ) 

n-bomb:  ideal  weapon  poh  defense 

(By  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut ) 

Perhaps  becatise  It  distills,  or  crystallizes, 
all  the  other  Issues  involved,  tlie  national 
debate  on  the  larger  question  of  the  nuclear- 
test-ban  moratorlxim  now  appears  to  be 
focusing  with  increasing  sharpness  on  the 
neutron  bomb. 

When  I  first  spoke  about  the  neutron 
bomb  in  the  Senate  on  May  12.  1060.  and 
described  it  as  a  weapon  which  had  the 
abUity  to  kill  without  physical  destruction. 
one  natioQal  periodical  ran  a  note  captioned. 
'Dodd  Bomb  a  Dud."  Subsequent  to  my 
speech,  there  were  several  skeptical  refer- 
ences to  the  neutron  bomb  In  statements  by 
nuclear  physicists  o^  soiiie  repute.  Today, 
there  is  not  a  single  objective  scientist  with 
knowledge  in  this  area  who  would  question 
the  scientific  feasibility  of  the  neutron 
bomb. 

Even  though  there  is  now  no  serious  argu- 
ment about  its  acientiflc  feasibility,  the  de- 
bate about  the  neutron  bomb  Is  growing. 
Until  recently,  this  debate  has  been  carried 
on  behind  closed  doors  and  under  classified 
label.  Today  it  Is  out  in  the  open,  where  it 
ought  to  be. 

In  my  opinion,  all  the  hush-hush  about 
the  neutron  bomb  represents  a  glaring  In- 
stance of  the  official  abuse  of  secrecy.  Since 
there  almost  certainly  will  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  neutron  bomb,  and  since  there  is  a 
serious  danger  that  the  Riiselans  might  beat 
us  to  its  development,  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  this  Information.  To  keep  the 
facts  about  the  nuclear  age  from  our  people 
Is  both  foolish  and  dangerous. 

There  are  many  qualified  experts.  Includ- 
ing scientists,  military  men,  and  weapons 
technologists,  who  consider  the  neutron 
bomb  a  weapon  of  revolutionary  significance, 
one  that  might  very  well  cost  us  oiir  freedom 
If  the  Soviets  get  It  first.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  now  claim  that  Its  po- 
tential military  significance  has  been  grossly 
overrated,  and  that  we  have  other  weapons 
that  can  accomplish  much  the  same  purpose. 


They  argue  that  the  neutron  bomb  is  not 
an  linportant-«nough  reason  for  the  resump- 
tion of  testing  of  new  weapons.  According 
to  the  New  York  Times,  nach  a  debate  is  now 
going  on  vlthln  the  PresMientl  advisory 
staff. 

Over  the  past  2  weeks,  the  latter  polat  of 
view  has  been  reflected  in  a  numbtt  of  ar- 
ticles in  the  national  press,  purpcu^tedly  based 
on  high-level  informatton.  These  articies 
contained  so  many  inaccaradee  and  miscon- 
ceptions that  I  feel  they  must  be  considered 
evidence  of  a  deliberate  etfort  to  downgrade 
the  significance  of  the  neutron  bomb. 

The  opponents  of  renewed  testing,  the  last- 
ditch  defenders  of  the  moratorium  on  test- 
ing, find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  oppose 
the  neutron  bomb  on  scientific  grounds. 
Therefore,  they  dredge  up  every  conceivable 
a'-guraent,  some  pseudomllltary.  some  just 
plain  nonsensical,  for  not  being  worried 
ato'.it  the  neutron  bomb. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  the  most  serious  of  these 
misconceptions  and  Inaccuracies. 

1 .  The  most  serious  misconception  was 
rtated,  In  summary.  In  a  recent  headline  In 
a  Washington  newspaj)er:  "Neutron  Bomb 
Dwarfed  by  'H',  Despite  rtiror."  This  article 
concluded  with  the  words,  "One  thing  seems 
certain:  A  neutron  bomb  will  be  no  match 
for  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Nor  can  Its  develop- 
ment be  considered  a  giant  leap  beyond  the 
H-bomb." 

This  completely  misses  the  point.  No  one. 
to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  suggested  that  the 
neutron  bomb  would  have  a  greater  capacity 
to  kill  or  to  devastate  than  the  H-bomb.  The 
neutron  bomb  would,  nevertheless,  have  a 
revolutionary  Impact  on  warfare.  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that.  If  the  Soviets  were 
to  get  it  first,  it  might  very  well  cost  us  our 
freedom. 

The  trouble  with  old-fashioned  H-  and 
A-weapons,  even  the  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons we  now  have  in  our  arsenal.  Is  that  they 
suffer  from  serious  military  liabilities,  and 
even  more  serious  political  and  moral  liabil- 
ities. Such  weapons,  because  they  are  still 
of  large  yield  and  highly  deetructlve,  and 
produce  fallout  In  varying  degree,  represent 
a  danger  to  whichever  side  usee  them  and. 
In  many  cases,  they  preclude  the  Immediate 
c>ccupation  of  the  target  area. 

But.  most  Important,  they  represent  a  dan- 
ger to  the  civilian  peculation  In  whoee  ter- 
ritory the  war  may  be  fought. 

This  danger  is  something  that  demo- 
cratic countries  In  particular  cannot  Igiiore. 
Our  Buropeem  allies  are  prepared  to  resist 
communism.  But  one  cannot  blame  them 
for  being  disturbed  over  the  prospect  of  a 
defense  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons  that 
wUl  settle  radioactive  debris  on  their  towns 
and  villages  and  contaminate  milk  and  crops. 
They  also  fear  that  the  use  of  tactical  atomic 
and  thernK)nuclear  weapons  on  the  battle- 
field will  tend  to  escalate  Into  all-out  H-bomb 
warfare. 

These  dangers  may  be  exaggerated,  and 
the  fears  may  be  even  more  exaggerated. 
Nevertheless,  their  existence  constitutes  an 
Inescapable  political  fact — a  fact  which  lays 
a  heavy  hand  of  deterrence  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization's  tactical  capa- 
bility to  defend  Itself. 

■Weapons  that  we  are  reluctant  to  use, 
and  that  ottf  allies  would  be  even  more  re- 
luctant to  see  used,  do  not  constitute  the 
Ideal  deterrent  to  the  Kremlin  In  Its  present 
emboldened  state.  The  &emUn  apparent- 
ly does  not  consider  It  credible  that  we 
wotUd  resort  to  aU-out  H-bomb  war  over 
Berlin.  It  could  aJso  not  be  blamed  if  it 
considered  It  not  too  credible  tfiat  we  would 
employ  small  H-  and  A-weapons  for  tactical 
purposes  on  the  territory  of  our  alUes. 

But  the  neutron  bomb.  If  we  had  it,  would 
be  a  completely  credible  weapon.;  and  the 
element  of  credibility  would  enormously  en- 
hance the  chances  of  keeping  the  peace. 
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The  N-bomb  would  get  away  from  both 
the  military  and  political  liabilities  of  our 
other  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

It  could  be  tailored  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
to  meet  military  reqvurements  with  precision. 

Under  battlefield  conditions,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  de- 
vise   any   practical    protection    against   it. 

Since  there  is  no  significant  contamina- 
tion, troops  could  move  into  the  target  area 
immediately  after  the  explosion. 

Since  it  kills  without  significant  destruc- 
tion, equipment  and  fortifications  in  the  tar- 
get area  could  be  taken  over  reasonably  in- 
tact. 

WITH    N-BOMB,    THERE    IS    NO    F.*LLODT 

Since  there  is  no  fallout,  there  would  be 
no  danger,  either  immediate  or  future,  to 
the  civilian  population  in  nearby  centers. 

Since  it  is  radically  different  from  A-  and 
H-weap>ons,  and  capable  of  precise  limitation 
to  the  battlefield  or  target  area,  it  would 
seriously  reduce  the  possibility  of  escalation 
Into  all-out  thermonuclear  war. 

These  characteristics  would  make  the  neu- 
tron boL«b  an  ideal  weapon  for  defense  or 
offense.  But  It  would,  above  all,  be  an  ideal 
weapon  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, which  has  been  constructed  to  fight 
a  defensive  war,  initially  on  the  territory  of 
its  own  peoples. 

2.  The  neutron  bomb  has  another  applica- 
tion of  critical  importance.  £>ome  articles 
have  distinguished  between  a  neutron  bomb 
and  a  "neutron  flux"  warhead,  which,  they 
said,  would  be  an  antimissile  weapon. 

This  terminology  is  confusing  because  it 
implies  that  there  is  some  basic  difference 
between  a  neutron  weapon  and  a  "neutron 
fiux"  weapon.  There  would  obviously  be 
some  difference  between  a  nevitron  warhead 
specifically  designed  for  an  antimissile  mis- 
sile and  a  neutron  warhead  designed  for 
battlefield  use.  But  the  basic  principle  in- 
volved is  the  same  for  both.  The  neutron 
warhead  for  the  antimissile  missile  cannot 
and  will  not  be  built  unless  we  conduct  the 
original  or  grandfather  test  that  will  estab- 
lish the  scientific  framework  for  neutron 
weapons  of  all  kinds. 

Army  technologists  working  on  the  anti- 
missile missile  have  made  impressive  progress 
in  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  guidance. 
If  this  is  solved,  one  of  the  most  important 
single  problems  remaining  would  be  the  de- 
velopment of  the  most  suitable  and  effective 
warhead.  A  neutron  warhead  would  have 
great  advantages  over  any  now  available  to 
us.  first  because  it  could  be  built  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  price  of  an  A-  or  H-warhead,  sec- 
ond because  it  would  result  in  no  atmos- 
pheric contamination,  even  if  it  were  det- 
onated in  the  atmosphere,  accidentally  or 
intentionally.  This  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration. 

EFFECTS  OF    HIGH-ENERGY    NEUTRONS 

3.  One  of  the  recently  published  articles 
downgrading  the  neutron  bomb  stated  that 
"little  Is  known  of  the  biological  effects  of 
high-energy  neutrons."  It  added  that  those 
irradiated  might  not  succumb  for  as  long  as 
30  days,  "during  which  the  victim  would 
presumably  become  an  ideal  kamikaze,"  or 
suicide  volunteer.  This  ability  to  create 
hordes  of  suicide  shock  troops,  said  the  ar- 
ticle, "greatly  reduces  the  role  of  a  neutron 
bomb  as  a  battlefield  weapon." 

It  is  always  difficult  to  reply  to  misinfor- 
mation in  a  classified  area  because  to  cor- 
rect Inaccuracies  detail  by  detail  would  re- 
quire the  revelation  of  classified  information. 
I  will  only  say  in  commenting  on  this  that  It 
conveys  a  completely  Inaccurate  conception 
of  the  battlefield  effects  of  the  neutron 
bomb. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
within  the  target  area  of  an  N-bomb  would 
be  incapacitated  within  minutes  and  would 
remain  Incapacitated  until  their  death  some- 
time within  the  ensuing  several  days.    Those 


who  survived  for  several  days  o'.  in  rare 
cases,  longer,  would  not  make  Ideul  kami- 
kazes, or  suicide  volunteer.s.  of  any  kind,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  would  not  have 
either  the  will  or  the  energy.  Those  who 
were  affected  but  were  beyond  lethal  range 
might  not  take  too  kindly,  with  the  prospect 
of  complete  recovery,  to  the  suggestion  that 
they  serve  as  k.unikazes. 

4.  At  the  plain  nonsensical  end  of  the 
spectrum  was  one  anti-N-bomb  argument, 
recently  quoted  by  one  of  our  national  col- 
umnists. His  source,  apparently  someone  of 
authority  within  the  administration,  w.is 
quoted  as  saying  that  there  was  really  no 
military  need  for  the  N-taomb  because  we 
had  bacteriological  and  chemical  wczipoas 
that  could  do  just  as  effective  a  job  of 
killing. 

This  is  straining  hard  for  arguments.  As 
anyone  with  an  A  B  C  knowledge  of  military 
matters  should  know,  bacteriological  weap- 
ons have  never  been  used  in  warfare.  Used 
as  battlefield  weapons,  they  would  be  so 
slow  acting  as  to  be  purposeless,  and  they 
wou'vd  be  as  much  of  a  danger  lo  the  side 
that  tised  them — and  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation— as  they  would  be  to  the  enemy. 

As  for  chemical  weapons,  they  are  notori- 
ously hazardous  to  ii.se  on  the  battlefield  oe- 
cause  of  shifting  wind  patterns.  The  side 
that  uses  them  must  equip  its  troops  with 
cumbersome  protective  clothing,  and  must 
be  indifferent  to  he^vy  casualties  to  the  stir- 
rounding  civilian  population.  They  are  not 
precision  weapons  nor  do  th^y  hai*-e  any  of 
the  other  advantages  of  the   N-bomb 

We  beat  the  Soviets  to  the  H-bomb  by  a 
matter  of  months  only  li  President  Tru- 
man, instead  of  ordering  a  crash  program  to 
develop  the  H-bomb  had  continued  to  listen 
to  those  who  opposed  its  development  for 
scientific  reasons,  or  moral  rea.sons.  or  politi- 
cal reasons,  or  for  a  combination  of  reasons, 
America  today  might  very  well  be  a  Soviet 
co'.ony. 

The  Soviets  developed  the  H-bomb  in  com- 
plete secrecy.  They  txpl<xicd  it  without 
announcing  it  to  the  world,  and  our  intelli- 
gence was  completely  unaware  of  Soviet 
progress  in  this  field  until  it  monitored  the 
fir^t  Soviet  H-blasr 

The  Soviet  Government  in  its  time  has  vio- 
lated more  than  1000  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, as  documented  by  a  Senate  study  i^>n 
the  subject  If  they  have  violated  the  2';^- 
year  honor  moratorium  on  te."=ting  —and.  to 
my  mind,  they  would  not  be  Communists 
if  they  had  not  cheated  on  it — th^n  they 
already  may  have  beaten  us  to  the  neutron 
bomb 

If  the  day  should  ever  come  when  the 
Kremlin  forces  a  showdown  crisis  over  Ber- 
lin and  then  demonstrates  its  possession  of 
the  netitron  bomb,  we  would  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  capitulation 
in  Europe  or  all-out  nuclear  war. 

If  this  day  of  doom  ever  arrives.  It  will  be 
small  consolation  to  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats that,  on  the  cardinal  i.ssue  of  the  mora- 
torium, they  have  blundered  hand  in  hand 

The    C.^sf    fop.    .^xoMir    t-fsting    hy    Untted 

St.^tes 

To  test  new  weapons  again  or  not  to 
test,  is  moving  to  top  posi-nm  among  deci- 
sions pressing  in   on  Prefident   Kennedy. 

Representative  Chet  Holifield.  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  in  a  key  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  as  a  friend  of  Kennedy,  is 
among  those  pressing  for  a  decision  to  re- 
sume testing.  His  views,  based  on  years  of 
dealing  with  matters  of  national  security, 
are  shared  by  many  top  military. men  and 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

In  what  follows,  argimients  that  are  ad- 
vanced against  weapons  testint;  are  stated 
and  answered  by  Chairman  Holifield. 

Argument:  "We  should  n  .t  resvime  testing 
nuclear    weapons,    because    Ru.ssia    and    the 


United  States  have  enough  to  destroy  each 
otiier  right  now." 

Answer:  "This  argument  could  be  true  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  weapons  and  total  ex- 
plosive power,  and  still   be  fallacious. 

"Reason?  It  ignores  the  problem  of  de- 
livery of  such  weapons.  Quantities  of  nu- 
clear weajxjns  in  hands  of  either  United 
States  or  Russia  could  be  meaningless  un- 
less they  are  related  directly  to  m-jdern  su- 
phistlcat^^d  delivery  systems 

"As  an  example,  delivery  of  a  lu-me^atuu 
bomb  by  a  manned  bomber  plane  mltiht  be- 
come Imp-OEsibie  in  the  near  future.  In  fact, 
this  will  be  the  case  very  s(X)H  as  a  result 
of  antiaircraft  ml.sslles.  or  Sidewinder  rock- 
ets from  supersiJiuc  Interceptor  planes 
Ml---siles  launched  from  planes  and  armed 
with  relatively  ^mall  nuclear  warheads  and 
electronic  guidance  systems  which  seek  their 
target,  could  seal  the  dixnn  of  our  SAC 
I  Strategic  Air  Command]   bomber  planes. 

"Intermediate  and  long-range  missiles  are 
becoming  a  reality.  Ways  of  delivering  mis- 
sile warheads  are  l.mprovmg  at  a  fantastic 
rate.  Note  the  rale  of  improvement  m  sulid- 
luel  missiles  such  as  the  Polaris  and  Min- 
uteman  in  the  past  18  months  " 

Argument:     "But     atomic     warheads     for 
these   missiles   have  already   been  developed 
Any  furtlier  Improvements  are  bound  to  be 
marginal." 

Answer:  "Further  Improvements  could  be 
tremendous,  not  marginal.  Further  testing 
of   warheads   Is   imj>erative 

"Let  me  give  an  example,  using  theoreti- 
cal warhead  weights: 

"A  warhead  welijl.mg  5uO  [younds  has  ;i 
present  range  of  1,200  miles.  If  the  weigh' 
of  the  warhead  were  reduced  from  500  tn 
250  pounds,  the  range  could  be  lncrea.sed 
to  1.700  miles  with  the  same  amount  of  mi.s- 
sUe  fuel  Reduction  in  weight,  size,  and  con- 
figuration of  warheads  requires  testing,  ex- 
cept in  mintjr  instances. 

"The  real  problem  which  faces  us — and 
which  depends  on  testlng--is  not  to  create 
larger  yield  weapons  with  more  megatons. 
but  to  create  lighter  and  smaller  missile 
warheads  which  are  practically  invulnerable 
to  interception 

"Our  national  security  may  rest  on  this 
point  We  cannot  gamble  with  weapon  sys- 
tems which  are  rapidly  becoming  obsoles- 
cent. If  we  believe  that  an  equal  or  slightly 
superior  weapon  capability  in  our  hands  is, 
or  has  been,  a  primary  factor  of  deterrence, 
then  we  caraiot  afford  to  lo.se  that  deter- 
rence by  depending  on  obsolescent  weapons 
or  meth'.ids  of  delivery." 

Argument-  "It  Isn't  actually  necessary  to 
test — and  explode  -atomic  devices,  because 
Improvements  In  weapons  can  be  made  In 
laboratories  " 

Answer:  "This  argument  is  dangerous  and 
is  refuted  by  every  Important  event  in  the 
history  of  research  and  development.  Only 
minor  improvements  of  existing  devices  can 
be  made  without  testing.  Any  major  im- 
provement must  be  proved  by  testing. 

"There  are  new  and  revolutionary  concepts 
of  delivery  systems  and  warheads  In  today's 
rapidly  moving  technology.  The.se  concepts 
must  be  tested  stey  by  step  from  theory  to 
accomplishment.  Continuous  testing  of 
missile  propulsion  and  guidance  at  Cape 
Canaveral  and  Vandenbcrg  ml.ssile  facilities 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  need  of  testing  of 
warheads  as  well. 

"The  continuous  testing  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines is  another  example  Such  revolu- 
tionary concepts  of  warhead  delivery  are 
belnt;  proved  in  test  after  test.  How  naive 
and  impractical  and  inconsistent  are  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of 
nuclear  warheads  while  they  fail  to  protest. 
at  all,   tesing  of  the  basic  delivery  systems. 

"Protests  against  testing  of  warheads  be- 
come emotional  rather  than  logical.  Denial 
of  testing  in  one  phase  of  otir  weapon  re- 
search   and   development,    while   continuing 
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testing  In  all  other  phases,  can  only  be  crj;j- 
pling  in  nature.  It  cannot  remove  the  dan- 
ger of  war;  it  can  only  Increase  the  danger 
t)f  defeat  by  a  determined  and  ruthless  op- 
ponent." 

Argument:  "We  should  be  patient  We 
should  continue  negotiating  with  the  Soviets 
In  the  hope  that  an  agreement  on  a  test  ban 
can  be  reached  " 

Answer:  "We  have  been  patient  We  have 
negotiated  for  33  months  During  this 
perl(jd  only  minor  concessions  have  been 
made  by  the  Stniets  to  our  request  for  an 
adequate  inspection  and  detection  system 
to  prevent  possible  cheating 

"On  the  hrst  meeting  m  M.vrch  ui  this 
year,  the  S<jvlets  nullified  all  previous  con- 
cessions by  advancing  a  demand  lor  the 
"troika'  principle  of  administering  the 
agreement 

"The  Soviets  reneged  on  a  pre%lous  agree- 
ment for  a  one-man  neutral  administrator 
and  demanded  a  three-man  administration, 
each  to  have  the  riiihT  to  veto  any  action  of 
the  international  inspection  team  Since 
one  of  the  three  would  be  a  So\let  represen- 
tatUe,  this  of  course  made  a  mockery  of 
any  previous  agreement.  Future  chances 
of  an  equitable  administration  of  any  provi- 
sion of  a  treaty  agreement  were  destroyed 
by  the  Soviets." 

Argument:     "The    only    alternative    is    to 
w.ilk    out' — and    that    would    give    Russia    a 
propaganda  victory" 

Answer;  "Breaking  off  the  talks  in  Geneva 
is  not  the  only  choice  Notwithstanding  the 
futility  of  our  negotiations,  I  agree  that  we 
should  continue  to  negotiate  or  be  willing 
to  negotiate. 

"However,  we  should  no  longer  be  bound 
by  our  voluntary  moratorium  during  the 
time  of  future  negotiations. 

•'We  should  not  'walk  out'  on  the  negotia- 
tions, neither  should  we  tie  our  hands  on 
nuclear-weapons  testing  for  strength  and 
security." 

Arctiment:  "(a»  The  Soviets  are  not  test- 
ing secretly;  (b)  the  Sioviets  are  testing  sec- 
retly  " 

.^Jiswer  "Neither  of  these  statements  can 
be  proved  by  the  United  States  It  Is  precise- 
ly because  we  do  not  know  the  answers  and 
because  the  So\lets  will  not  agree  to  an  ade- 
quate system  of  detection  which  would  give 
us  firm  answers,  that  we  face  the  grave 
decision." 

Argument:  "If  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
am  resume  testing,  then  the  Soviets  will 
resume  testing   " 

Answer:  "This  argument  as.'^umes  that  the 
Soviets  have  not  been  secretly  testing.  If  the 
assumption  is  not  true,  then  they  would  not 
'resume.'  they   would  continue. 

"On  the  other  hand.  If  they  have  honored 
the  moratorium  and  have  not  been  secretly 
testing,  we  will  start  out  at  the  same  relative 
position  we  were  in  33  months  ago.  Our 
course  of  action  will  not  be  based  on  Igno- 
rance of  our  opponent's  actions,  but  on 
proven  procedures  for  Improving  our  capa- 
bility to  deter  war" 

Argument:  "The  Soviets  have  more  to  gain 
by  resuming  nuclear  tests  than  the  United 
States  and  Britain" 

Answer:  "This  argument  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  tiie  Soviets  have  not  been 
secretly  testing  during  the  33-month  mora- 
torium. The  assumption,  therefore,  must  be 
evaluated.  It  can  neither  be  proved  nor  dis- 
proved, because  we  lack  dependable  infor- 
mation. 

"If  the  Soviets  have  been  secretly  testing, 
they  may  have  closed  any  gap  In  their  tech- 
nology which  may  have  existed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  moratorium. 

"If  they  have  not  been  secretly  testing, 
then  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same 
gap  exists  today  as  we  believe  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  moratorium.  Assuming  this 
latter  situation,  we  then  must  evalute  otir 
respective  technological  capabilities.  On 
this  point,  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  our 


own  capability.  The  record  of  the  past 
prci'.es  that  we  have  had  a  superior  capa- 
bility in  both  quality  and  diverse  types  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

"Undoubtedly  the  Soviets  will  Improve 
tlieir  weap  jns  technology  whether  their  test- 
ing is  secret  or  open.  Because  we  lack  In- 
forniatlon  as  to  the  present  status  ol  their 
nuclear-weapon  technology,  we  can  only 
speculate  as  to  the  relative  gain  in  the  fu- 
ture  between  the  Soviet.'^  and  ourselves 

"In  a  contest  of  this  type.  I  have  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
and  Britain  to  maintain  any  lead  in 
wcioonry  that  we  may  now  have  " 

Argument:  "If  tests  are  resumed,  people 
all  over  the  world  will  be  alarmed  and  blame 
the  United  States," 

Answer:  ""There  will  undoubtedly  be  some 
adverse  public  opinion  toward  any  nation 
that  resumes  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
The  degree  of  blanie  directed  against  the 
United  States  will  depend  on  several  fac- 
tors, some  of  which  can  be  modified  by  the 
skill  we  exercise  in  presenting  our  case  to 
world  opinion  Some  factors  are  beyond  our 
control. 

"The  President  should,  in  my  opinion,  de- 
vote a  major  television  speech  x^  this  pres- 
entation He  should  give  a  brief  resume 
of  our  patient  negotiations  over  the  33- 
month  lime  perirxl.  He  should  then  explain 
tiie  continuous  refusal  of  the  Soviets  to  ac- 
cept any  basic  agreement  which  would  give 
Us  assurance  against  secret  violation. 

"The  people  should  be  given  the  facts 
regarding  the  need  for  improvement  of  ex- 
isting weapons  and  the  probability  of  revo- 
lulloiiary  weapons  development.  The  basic 
f.ictor  for  resumption,  of  course,  would  be 
the  maintenance  of  our  position  of  military 
streni^lh  in  the  interest  of  deterrence  and 
the  preservation  of  peace 

■  VVe  now  ha\e  a  considerable  cushion  of 
g<K»d  w"ill  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  our 
allies  and  most  of  the  neutral  nations.  That 
good  will  and  confidence  is  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  we  have  negotiated  sinoereiy  during 
the  recent  months. 

There  is  a  corresponding  decrease  In  re- 
spect for  the  Soviets.  Their  failure  to 
advance  constructive  proposals  and  their  re- 
jection of  United  States  and  British  con- 
cessions have  caused  growing  doubt  as  to 
their  sincerity.  The  recent  "troika"'  pro- 
posal In  the  United  Nations  and  the  Geneva 
conferences  has  worked  to  their  disadvan- 
tage before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 

"In  making  the  decision  to  resume  testing 
because  we  believe  it  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  national  security,  we  must  be 
willing  to  accept  criticism  from  those  who 
are  not  responsible  for  our  national  safety 
and  who.  In  most  instances,  are  misinformed 
or  uninformed  on  the  reasons  for  making  the 
decision." 

Argument:  Fallout  from  nuclc<u"-weai)ons 
testing  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviets, 
and  possibly  other  nations,  will  coiitaminate 
the  atmosphere  and  be  harmful  to  people." 

Answer:  "The  United  States  and  Britain 
would  not  conduct  tests  which  would  in- 
volve contamination  of  the  world's  atmos- 
phere. 

"Tests  which  are  necessary  to  improve 
existing  weapons,  or  prove  the  principle  of 
new  and  possibly  revolutionary  weapons, 
can  be  conducted  In  underground  cavities, 
thereby  solving  the  problem  of  atmospheric 
contamination. 

"Each  sovereign  nation  determines  Its  own 
course  In  nuclear-weapon  testing.  The  pres- 
ent test-ban  negotiations  affect  only  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  the  US.S.R. 
The  fact  that  the  negotiations  were  being 
held  did  not  prevent  France  from  conduct- 
ing atomic-weapon  tests  in  the  Sahara 
Desert. 

"It  would  indeed  be  naive  to  believe  that 
Communist  China  would  refrain  from  testing 
atomic  weapons.  If  such  tests  were  within 
her  capability  or  to  her  advantage," 
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Mr,  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  J"jly 
15,  the  Hoiiorable  Charles  E,  Goodell, 
who  represents  the  43d  District  of  New 
York,  was  the  main  speaker  at  the  23d 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of 
New  York,  held  in  Jamestown,  NY. 

Before  becoming  a  Representative,  Mr 
Goodell  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  U.  and  in  the  Air  Force  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict.  In  the  short 
time  that  he  has  served  in  Congress,  he 
has  proved  to  be  an  able  legislator  and 
an  outstanding  debater,  commanding  the 
attention  of  the  House  membership. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  happy  to  include  his  speech  which 
follows: 

Address    by    Hon.    Charles    E     Goodeli,    of 

New  York 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  asked  to  address  the 
Eighth  District  American  Legion  Convention 
this  year.  1  speak  to  you  today  as  Americans 
and  I  will  not  Invoke  your  loyalties  to  either 
the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  Parties 

The  members  of  the  American  Legion  are 
citizens  "who  have  fought  and  bled  and 
suffered  for  freedom.  Let  me  tell  you  today, 
that  thovigh  our  guns  are  silent,  we  are  at 
war  with  international  communism  The 
sooner  we  face  up  to  this  fact  the  more 
chance  we  will  have  for  survival  I  speak 
bluntly  when  I  say  that  In  certain  respects 
we  are  losing  the  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged today.  You  can  do  nothing  about  It 
persrmally,  but  In  this  great  free  land  the 
firm  resolve  of  the  people  Is  Inevltabl;-  felt 
by  liur  leaders. 

President  Kennedy  has  stated  that  we  are 
embarked  upon  "a  decade  of  development" 
throughout  the  "world.  Two-thirds  of  the 
world's  peoples  today  live  In  the  free  world 
and  one -third  in  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc  We 
control  in  the  free  world  69  percent  cf  the 
steel  production,  79  percent  of  primary 
aluminum  production,  and  79  percent  of 
electric  power  production.  We  are  strong 
militarily  We  are  strong  economically  We 
need  not  back  down  in  any  International 
crisis.  B"at  nonetheless  we  are  losing  the 
world  because  the  enemy  of  our  freedom, 
the  enemy  of  our  way  of  life,  is  dictating 
precisely  where  we  will  next  do  battle — on 
what  terms,  on  what  Issues,  and  with  what 
weapons  We  are  on  the  defensive  and  we 
seem  bedazzled  with  the  idea  that  con- 
cessions to  Communists  can  buy  a  restless 
peace. 

As  we  move  well  Into  the  1960"s.  our  peo- 
ple must  understand  that  peace  with  free- 
dom can  only  survive  If  we.  in  this  cold  war. 
pass  the  test  of  fortitude  In  the  same  way 
our  brothers  and  our  ancestors  have  met 
that  test  In  the  past.  If  our  country  and 
our  people,  with  a  whimper  and  a  wail,  em- 
brace compromises  with  communism  to 
avoid  hard  decisions,  we  are  already  In  death 
row  as  a  nation.  And  if  the  United  States 
of  America  goes  under,  mankind  will  face 
a  night  without  end. 

President  Kennedy  needs  reinforcements 
from  our  people.  He  needs  you  and  me — 
Republicans  and  Democrats — standing  Arm 
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behind  him  and,  if  necessary,  even  pushing 
him  on  the  Issues  that  Involve  life  and  death 
for  our  civilization. 

rd  iUce  to  talk  to  you  today  about  cme  or 
two  of  the  most  crucial  issues  upon  which 
public  opinion  must  be  rallied  If  we  are,  in 
the  words  of  Bertrand  Russell,  to  "acquiesce 
in  our  own  survival." 

1.  President  Elsenhower  in  1958  accepted 
a  voluntary  suspension  of  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  have  no  evidence  that  Russia 
has  violated  this  voluntary  agreement.  But 
we  know  that  underground  testing  can  be 
concealed.  In  1958  this  country  was  far 
ahead  of  Russia  in  its  capabilities  to  utilize 
the  great  nuclear  potential  of  weaponry.  If 
Russia  has  been  secretly  testing  for  the  past 
3  years,  they  may  now  have  passed  us  by. 
Mankind  is  on  the  threshold  of  new  fantastic 
discoveries  in  nuclear  science.  Some  of  those 
developments  will  be  unimaginably  fearful. 
We  had  better  acquire  such  monster  weapons 
first  or  we  won't  have  much  to  say  about 
the  decade  of  the  1970's.  As  the  1950's  has 
been  the  decade  of  abundance,  the  1970's 
can  be  the  decade  of  bondage  if  we  go  to 
sleep  today. 

We'd  better  start  developing  the  deadly 
neutron  bomb  and  the  lithium  bomb  right 
now.  I  ask  you  what  would  have  happened 
after  World  War  II  if  the  Communists  had 
had  the  atom  bomb  instead  of  the  United 
States?  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  would  have 
almost  certainly  been  overrun  by  godless 
men.  I  doubt  If  our  own  Western  Hemis- 
phere could  have  survived  if  the  atom  bomb 
had  been  In  the  hands  of  Joseph  Stalin  in- 
stead of  Harry  Truman.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose would  happen  tomorrow  if  Khrtishchev 
announced  the  successful  testing  of  a  neu- 
tron bomb  which  has  no  blast  or  heat  but 
kills  all  life  within  a  wide  radius  of  iu  target? 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Dark  Ages  would 
settle  on  freedom  for  centuries  to  come. 

And  yet  we  are  today  listening  with  one 
ear  to  the  siren  call  of  craven,  wishful 
thinkers  who  tell  lis  that  these  weapons  are 
too  awesome  to  develop  and  we  should  there- 
fore trtist  the  CommunistB  in  not  developing 
them.  These  misled  people  point  convinc- 
ingly to  the  history  that  armament  races 
solve  nothing,  but  merely  Increase  the  heavy 
load  on  all  mankind.  They  then  Jump  the 
wide  gulf  and  land  on  the  conclusion  that  we 
can  avoid  the  race  with  Russia  by  refusing 
to  run.  I  tell  you  the  race  with  communism 
is  on,  in  deadly  earnest,  and  if  we  refuse  to 
run  we  will  lose  by  default.  And  frankly, 
the  likelihood  of  a  real  agreement  on  disar- 
mament with  the  Communists  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  Communist  certainty  that  they 
are  losing  the  race  to  a  resolute  and  de- 
termined free  world.  We  must  renew  nuclear 
tests  immediately.  The  spark  of  hope  for 
real  disarmament  can  be  kept  alive  only  if 
freemen  stay  ahead  of  the  enemies  of  peace. 

2.  Much  has  been  said  about  our  prestige 
abroad.  We  are  obsessed  with  the  desire 
to  please  the  Ignorant,  the  backward,  the 
savage  In  this  world.  America  trimming  Its 
sails  to  the  opinions  of  Illiterate  peasants 
in  South  America  is  like  a  conunanding 
general  popularizing  himself  with  the  raw 
recruit  by  consulting  hira  about  military 
strategy.  Our  Job  is  not  to  be  popular  in 
the  world.  It  Is  to  be  respected.  Sure,  we 
must  live  by  our  Christian  principles  and  die 
for  them  if  necessary.  Sure,  we  must  dem- 
onstrate that  we  want  to  help  the  little 
people  throughout  the  world  to  attain  a 
better  life.  In  the  words  of  Arnold  Toynbee, 
ours  "Is  the  first  generation  since  the  dawn 
of  history  in  which  mankind  dared  to  be- 
lieve It  practical  to  make  the  benefits  of 
civilization  available  to  the  whole  human 
race."  That's  our  dazzling.  Inspiring  mes- 
sage to  impoverished  people  on  this  globe. 
But  we  have  been  foolish  enough  to  believe 
that  our  demonstration  of  freedom  and 
abundance  at  home  and  our  good  Intentions 
abroad    are    enough    to    bind    a    steadfast 


friendship  with  a  poor  beggar  on  the  streets 
of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  or  in  Laos. 

When  you  take  a  hungry  man,  who  has 
struggled  all  his  life  Just  to  bring  home 
a  haztdful  of  rice  or  garbage  to  keep  his 
family  alive,  he's  not  interested  In  talking 
about  freedom  or  human  rights.  He  will 
vote  with  his  stomach.  He  will  shout  for 
a  Castro  in  a  hysterical  mob  because  Castro 
promises  him  land  and  food.  He  will  even 
shut  his  eyes  for  a  while  to  unspeakable 
repression  and  the  bloodshed  of  his  own 
family  and  neighbors. 

America  Is  making  a  dargorous  mistake 
in  the  way  it  is  seeking  to  defend  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  of  the  world.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  shinine;  ideal  of  sell-determma- 
tion,  meaning  that  however  Imjjovcrlsheci 
in  mind  and  spirit  the  natives  .f  the  junLrle 
are,  they  know  what's  best  for  themselves. 
This  Just  is  not  true.  Such  people  cninot 
be  exp>ected  to  see  through  the  false  facade 
of  communism  until  communism  has  their 
country  by  the  throat  and  it's  too  late.  I 
will  never  criticize  our  leaders,  r.nd  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  partcularly.  because  his 
prestii^e  amone:  the  ii;noraut  and  down- 
trodden of  South  Ar.ierica.  for  example,  falls 
to  a  low  ebb.  We  cannot  transplant  the 
full-blown  flower  of  freedom  to  a  nation 
where  only  1  percent  of  its  people  are 
literate.  Yet  that  Is  Just  about  what  we 
have  been  attempting  to  do  In  many  aspects 
of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

St.  Paul  said  to  his  worldly  followers,  who 
knew  little  of  the  spiritual  verities,  "I  have 
fed  you  with  milk  and  not  with  meat." 
Let's  stop  trying  to  feed  underdeveloped 
countries  political  food  they  are  unable  to 
digest.  They  are  newborn  babies  They 
need  milk,  not  charcoal-broiled  steak 

3.  You  know  there  Is  a  lot  of  fuzzy  think- 
ing about  the  Commiuilsts^  If  you  and  I 
suddenly  came  upon  a  man  about  to  throw 
himself  off  the  Third  Street  bridge,  the  first 
thing  we  would  do.  if  we  could,  would  be 
to  hold  him  back  by  force  Tliere  would 
be  time  enough  to  If^rture  h'm  and  reason 
with  him  after  the  immediate  dane^r  had 
pa.ssed.  When  we  see  an  und(  rdevelciped 
country  about  to  embrace  rommunl.'^m.  the 
first  thing  to  do  Is  to  prevent  such  a  dis- 
aster by  force,  and  then  reason  with  the 
people  about  the  type  of  government  that 
can  best  serve  the  peoples  needs  C'lmnui- 
nlsm  Is  not  a  national  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  an  International  conspiracy  of 
evil,  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  human 
dignity  and  human  rights.  It  feeds  upon 
fear  and  force  and  Ignorance  It  can  be 
defeated  only  by  the  unshaVrable  faith  and 
courage  of  strong  men  who  have  flourished 
In  the  sunshine  of  freedom  and  who  are 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  to  keep  that  sun 
shining. 

This  is  the  time  when  we  should  pray  In 
unison  the  stirring  words  of  Joslah  Gilbert 
Holland: 

"God  give  us  men.    A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  stout  hearts,  true  faith  and 

ready  hands ! 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  dues  not  kill. 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy. 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will. 
Men  who  love  honor,  men  who  cannot  lie." 

President  Kennedy  not  long  ago  told  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I  quote: 
"The  complacent,  the  self-indulgent,  the  soft 
societies  are  about  to  be  swept  away  with 
the  debris  of  history."  I  agree  with  the 
President.  We'd  better  wake  up  as  a  people 
and  stand  up  as  a  Nation,  before  It  is  too 
late. 

We  must  begin  to  fight  the  war  with  In- 
ternational communism  to  win.  It  is  time 
we  countered  Communist  pressures  on  our 
weak  points  with  real  pressure  on  Commu- 
nist weaknesses.  It  Is  time  we  abandoned 
our  defensive  position  for  a  strong  offense 
of  freedom.  I  dont  mean  we  should  start 
a  hot  war  or  invade  countries  now  behind 


the  Iron  Curtain,  but  it  is  imperative  to  our 
survival  that  we  recognize  that  neither  hot 
wars  nor  cold  wars  are  won  by  weakness 
and  compromise.  When  we  give  foreign  na- 
tions heljj,  let's  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  we  Insist  that  the  money,  the  material, 
the  food,  or  whatever  else  it  is  that  we're 
giving  them,  be  u.sed  to  help  those  people 
in  the  way  we  want  it  used.  If  the  little 
band  of  rich  intellectuals  who  are  exploiting 
the  people  in  some  underdeveloped  countries 
refuse  to  accept  our  aid  on  our  terms,  then 
so  be  it  They  will  soon  see  the  great  benefits 
flowing  to  the  people  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries who  h:ive  had  the  good  sense  to  keep 
Untie  tiam  h.^ppy  while  he  is  liirklng  out 
the  money  they  need  to  live  on.  And  believe 
me.  we  are  paying  a  high  price  to  help  the 
less  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  request  lor  a  total  of  $6  2 
billion  for  this  fiscal  yeaj  in  foreign  aid  •w.iU 
cost  every  taxpayer  en  average  o!  $97.  Ad- 
mitting tliat  the  price  must  be  paid,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  you  veterans  of  war  want 
your  Congressman  to  see  to  it  that  the  money 
does  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done. 

We  are  so  sensitive  today  about  our  pres- 
tige in  the  eyes  of  underdeveloped  peoples 
that  we  lean  over  backwards  to  avoid  inter- 
ference in  the  way  that  they  spend  our 
money.  In  addition,  we  give  our  friends  who 
are  committed  100  percent  to  our  cause 
piddling  amounts  of  aid  while  we  send 
enorni  lus  amounts  of  aid  to  neutral  coun- 
tries who  refuse  to  support  our  policies.  This 
was  dramatically  brought  to  the  world's 
attention  last  Wednesday  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  Pakistan.  Ayub  Khan,  spoke  bluntly 
to  a   Joint   session   of    Congress. 

Pakistan  Is  antl- Communist  and  it  skits 
consistently  with  the  United  St.ttes  as  a 
fnetid  India  slaps  us  In  the  face  and  clings 
to  a  philosophy  of  neutr.Ulsm.  Throughout 
the  world  neutralism  Is  a  burgeoning  force. 
Is  it  any  wonder?  We  are  subsidizing  it.  We 
re-.vard  the  boys  who  play  both  sides  against 
the  middle  and  virtually  Ignore  our  friends 
because  we  can  count  on  tliem  anyway. 

Tlie  simple  and  the  foolish  answer  to 
abuses  In  foreign  aid  expenditures  is  to 
abandon  the  foreign  aid  program  Such  a 
policy  would  be.  In  my  opinion,  disastrous 
for  this  coimtry  and  the  free  world  We 
can  no  longer  turn  our  backs  on  the  world 
without  sfxjner  or  later  getting  a  dagger  right 
between    the    shoulder   blades. 

President  Kennedy  has  promised  a  com- 
plete revamping  of  o\ir  foreign  aid  program 
He  his  a.sked  Congress  to  atithorlze  the 
spending  of  taxpayers'  money,  not  for  1  year 
or  3  years,  but  for  5  years  Into  the  future. 
He  has  asked  Congress  to  give  up  Its  con- 
trol over  the  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  by  permitting  the  President  to  bor- 
row money  without  the  necessity  of  congres- 
sional appropriations. 

Although  I  support  the  President  in  his 
resolve  to  clean  up  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  to  Increase  the  amounts  of  foreign  aid. 
I  will  never  vote  for  a  proposal  which  re- 
quires Congress  to  abdicate  Its  responsibility. 
This  Issue  will  come  before  the  Congress 
this  summer  and  I  predict  that  we  who 
represent  you  taxpayers  back  home  will  In- 
sist that  the  foreign  aid  program  undergo 
the  most  careful  congressional  scrutiny  every 
year.  I  believe  a  fair  and  effective  foreign 
aid  bill  will  be  passed  that  will  thrust  this 
country  forward  in  Its  great  crusade  to  prf)- 
mote  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man 
throughout  the  world. 

And  so  that  Is  my  message  to  you  who 
carry  the  wounds  of  war  In  your  bodies  and 
In  your  heart.s.  The  American  Legion  has 
always  carried  the  message  of  strength  and 
courage  to  our  people.  You  have  never  been 
fooled  by  the  fuzzy-minded  people  who 
think  Communists  have  good  Intentions  and 
will  compromise  with  weakness.  President 
Kennedy  will  make  no  decision  more  critical 
In  the  coming  weeks  than  the  decision  as  to 


when  we  start  nuclear  testing  again.  We 
c".n  continue  to  talk  with  the  Russians  about 
disarmament  but  a  renewal  of  nuclear  test- 
ing will  serve  notice  upon  them  that  we 
m  -an  business. 

Let's  forget  about  our  prestige  with  the 
man  in  the  street  abroad  and  do  the  Job 
that  has  to  be  done  to  help  the  people  of 
the  world  attain  their  aspirations.  We  will 
sacrifice  whatever  It  takes  In  the  faith,  as 
expressed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  birth 
of  this  Nation,  that  "God  rules  in  the  afTairs 
of  men." 

In  that  faith,  we  cannot  fall. 

Thank  vou. 


Secretary  Udall  Makes  Important  State- 
ment on  the  Saline  Water  Research 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1961 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTairs  Committee  has 
under  active  consideration  the  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  redouble  this  Nation's  efforts  to 
find  economical  means  of  converting  sea 
water  and  other  saline  water  to  water 
that  is  usable  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial purposes.  This  saline  water  re- 
search program  was  initiated  by  the 
Congress  in  1952.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  limited  fund.s  that 
have  bt'en  available  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  However,  with  this  Na- 
tion's economy  so  closely  related  to  and 
dependent  on  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh 
water  and  with  our  water  needs  increas- 
ing so  rapidly,  a  speedup  in  our  efforts 
is  necessary.  In  addition  the  program 
has  international  significance. 

Secretary  Udall  presented  a  fine  state- 
ment to  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
Subcommittee  yesterday  which  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  this  program 
and  the  need  for  pushing  forward  more 
rapidly.  In  order  to  call  Secretary 
Udall's  important  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members,  I  am  including 
it  as  a  part  of  these  remarks.  The 
statement  follows: 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Irrigation  and  Reclamation, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Interior  and  Insitlar 
Affairs,  Hoi-se  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Jt-LY  17,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  statement  supplements  the 
earlier  statement  I  made  to  this  committee 
on  June  27,  1961.  Because  certain  informa- 
tion was  not  available  from  the  Department, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  recess  these  hear- 
ings on  two  occasions  and  the  hearings  have 
not  maintained  the  continuity  desired  by  the 
committee.  For  that  reason  and  In  the  In- 
terest of  stating  more  clearly  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  I  am  submit- 
ting this  additional  statement  for  your 
information. 

On  June  26,  19*^1,  President  Kennedy 
recommended  a  draft  of  a  bill  "To  expand 
and  extend  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  being  administered  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior."  The  suggested  legis- 
lation borrowed  heavily  from  and  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  three  bills  Introduced  by 
members  of  this  committee:  H.R.  4721.  by 
Mr.  Aspinall;  H.R.  4757,  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Texas:  and  H.R.  4759,  by  Mr.  Satlor. 

These  three  bills  would  expand  a  program 
developed  by  this  committee  9  years  ago. 
When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  assigned 
to  this  committee  some  6  years  ago  the 
saline  water  program  was  already  3  years  in 
operation.  The  program  launched  by  this 
committee  9  years  ago  has  already  assisted 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  converting  sea  water 
to  fresh  water  from  $5  to  about  $1  per 
thousand  gallons. 

President  Kennedy  agrees  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  who  have  for  several 
years  recognized  the  importance  of  the  saline 
water  program.  He  recommended  legisla- 
tion which  Is  now  Incorporated  In  H  R.  7916, 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Aspinall.  The 
suggested  legislation  can  be  divided  essen- 
tially into  two  parts: 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  relates  to  research 
and  development  and  carries  forward  the 
policies  and  expands  the  scope  of  this  vital 
program  previously  authorized  by  Congress. 
This  stiggested  legislation  will  enable  the 
Department  to  do  more  research. 

Titles  II  through  V  relate  to  demonstra- 
tion plants  and  actual  operating  units,  and 
would  provide  limited  financial  assistance 
on  a  "share  the  risk  with  Industry"  approach 
to  the  program. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  thing  clear  to 
this  committee:  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  no  intention  nor  desire  to  enter 
the  mtinlclpal  water  business  The  Depart- 
ment does,  however,  feel  a  keen  responsi- 
bility to  foster  and  assist  the  research  and 
development  which  will  enable  American 
Industry  and  municipalities  to  succeed  In 
saline  water  conversion. 

It  Is  important  to  keep  In  mind  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  achievement  we  seek.  You 
will  recall  President  Kennedy's  conviction 
that  obtaining  Inexpensive  fresh  water  by 
saline  conversion  would  dwarf  any  other 
scientific  accomplishment  as  a  benefit  to 
mankind.  Assuming  the  best  set  of  circum- 
stances according  to  engineering  hydrology. 
It  seems  certain  that  at  some  future  year 
many  communities  on  the  face  of  America 
will  have  seen  their  source  of  fresh  water 
dangerously  depleted  unless  we  take  steps 
to  guard  against  such  a  situatlo:!.  Let  us 
then  make  no  mlstaKe,  the  need  Is  urgent, 
the  effort  will  be  rewarding. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  equally  Important 
that  the  problems  of  saline  water  conver- 
sions be  viewed  with  utmost  canclor  and  in 
proper  perspective.  Those  who  sa'.-  that  this 
program  will  quickly  make  It  possible  to  pro- 
vide water  so  that  "the  deserts  will  bloom" 
are  not  facing  the  facts.  Producing  fresh 
water  from  the  sea  or  brackish  sources  can- 
not In  the  foreseeable  future  be  a  substi- 
tute for  other  broad  programs  of  *'ater  con- 
servation to  meet  agricultural  needs.  At 
the  present  time,  the  cost  of  con'  erting  sea 
water  may  be  as  much  as  100  times 
the  present  cost  of  irrigation  water.  This, 
of  course,  assumes  a  cheap  source  of  fresh 
water,  but  even  In  areas  where  Irrigation 
water  Is  expensive  the  cost  of  converting 
saline  water  Is  now  about  10  tlmos  the  cost 
of  water  to  produce  crops.  In  certain  areas 
where  water  Is  scarce  and  has  a  iilgh  value 
the  cost  of  converted  sea  water  Is  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  water  from  present  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial   water  sources. 

In  brief,  this  is  the  situation:  We  must 
reduce  the  cost  of  converted  sea  ^.^ater  more 
than  50  percent  or  to  about  40  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  to  make  It  economically 
attractive  for  Industrial  and  municipal  uses 
in  the  more  critical  areas.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  this  can  be  done.  We  must 
further  reduce  the  cost  of  con.erted  sea 
water  to  one-fifteenth  its  present  oost  before 


It   could  compete  for  irrigation  purposes  In 
some  places  with  scarce  supply. 

I  have  stated  these  costs  as  they  exist 
generally  and  they  should  not  be  misinter- 
preted In  relation  to  the  vital  need  for  this 
program.  The  chairman  of  this  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and 
Its  members  are  aware  that  in  some  parts 
of  this  country,  and  certainly  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  potable  water  Is  worth  what 
you  have  to  pay  to  get  it.  We  can  put  a 
price  on  water  but  we  cannot  place  a  value 
on  it.  To  sharply  emphasize  this,  you  may 
recall  that  not  many  summers  ago  people 
stood  in  lines  in  E^llas.  Tex.,  to  pay  50 
cents  a  gallon  for  water,  and  they  were  glad 
to  get  it. 

If  our  program  could  reduce  tlie  cost  of 
water  to  40  cents  per  thotisand  gallons  and 
that  appears  scientifically  possible,  the  ac- 
complishment would  be  sufficiently  economic 
to  satisfy  the  domestic,  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  demands  in  many  key  are:».s  of 
America. 

Moreover.  If  the  cost  of  convening  sea 
water  to  fresh  water  could  be  reduced  to  40 
cents  per  thousand  gallons,  I  need  not  em- 
phasize to  this  committee  the  worldwide 
significance  that  would  be  attached  to  this 
program.  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations, 
this  accompliishment  could  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  United  States.  Tliere  are 
many  developing  countries  in  the  world  such 
as  Kuwait,  Pakistan.  Israel.  Chile,  Australia, 
and  many  others.  In  which  major  economic 
progress  may  depend  on  producing  fresh 
water  from  the  sea. 

This  committee  may  properly  ask  what 
achievements  have  been  made  In  the  past 
to  Justify  further  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  answer  to  that  inquiry,  permit 
me  t/D  cite  what  happened  In  Coallnga,  Calif. 
Water  too  salty  for  domestic  use  was  re- 
placed by  fresh  water  hauled  In  tank  cars 
at  the  almost  prohibitive  cost  of  $9  35  per 
thotisand  gallons.  But.  as  a  result  of  a  proc- 
ess developed  under  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram, the  city  of  Coallnga  now  gets  its  do- 
mestic water  supply  at  about  $145  per 
thousand  gallons. 

This  committee  may  also  ask  if  there  is 
tru^y  a  need  for  this  program.  The  need  can 
best  be  shown  by  emphasizing  that  we  are 
racing  against  time  to  discover  new  sources 
of  fresh  water  before  our  expanding  demands 
exhaust  our  present  supplies.  In  the  north- 
ern Great  Plains  region  of  America  an  alarm- 
ing number  of  communities  sought  the 
single  demonstration  plant  authorized  under 
our  present  limited  program  because  their 
municipal  water  supplies  are  becoming  too 
brackish  for  domestic  consumption.  In  the 
panhandle  and  west  Texas-New  Mexico  area 
the  present  sources  of  underground  water 
are  being  consumed  at  a  dangerous  rate. 
Reasonable  engineering  estimates  predict 
that,  In  many  communities,  economical 
sources  of  water  will  soon  be  gone. 

It  is  because  of  this  challenge  that  the 
President  sent  his  recommendations  to  this 
committee  on  June  26.  and  It  Is  because  the 
need  for  new  sources  of  usable  water  Is  vital 
that  the  President  mentioned  It  specifically 
to  the  Congress  in  his  special  message  on 
natural  resources. 

To  meet  our  responsibility  of  assisting 
States,  municipalities,  and  private  enter- 
prises In  the  field  of  saline  water  conversion, 
the  second  portion  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations provides  for  financial  assistance 
on  what  I  should  like  to  call  a  share  the 
risk  with  Industry  basis.  The  answer  we 
seek  In  saline  water  conversion  will  be  the 
result  of  American  Ingenuity.  It  is  impera- 
tive here  as  in  other  endeavors  that  proper 
financial  assistance  be  made  available  to 
private  Industry  as  an  Incentive  to  move  this 
program  forward  as  quickly  as  research  will 
permit. 

You  may  be  sure  that  If  this  expansion 
of  the   saline   water  program  is  authorized 
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by  the  Congress,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior win  carefully  guard  the  funds  made 
available  to  encoiirage  iodustry  in  Its  quest 
for  new  sources  of  fre&h  water.  Each  pro- 
posal for  financial  assistance  will  be  care- 
fully scrutlnlaed.  At  the  same  time  I  should 
make  It  clear  that  we  are  plowing  new 
ground,  and  I  cannot  at  this  time  recom- 
mend linoitatlons  on  appropriations  nor  tell 
yuu  with  certainty  what  amount  of  money 
this  program  will  require  for  each  succeed- 
ing year.  You  know  the  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  guard 
against  unwarranted  expendltiu-es. 

The  more  detailed  Justification  of  the  ex- 
panded authority  we  are  requesting  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  C  Fred  MacGowan,  Director. 
OSic^  of  Saline  Water.  With  him  wUl  be 
Dr.  Roger  Revelle  whom  I  have  Just  ap- 
pointed as  the  science  adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Dr.  Revelle  will  be  assisting  us  In  the 
approach  to  this  problem  from  a  scientific 
standpoint.  I  am  sure  he  will  prevent  us 
from  making  the  mistake  of  trying  to  equate 
accomplishment  with  appropriation  of 
funds.  This  is  not  the  way  we  Intend  to 
solve  the  problem.  Dr.  Revelle  will  help 
us  to  determine  whether  demonstration 
pianu  are  too  big  or  too  small,  and  he  will 
advise  me  in  this  difBcult  area  where  re- 
search and  development  in  effect  becximes 
applied  research.  Every  effort  will  be  made 
by  Mr.  MacGowan.  I>r.  Revelle.  and  other 
members  of  my  staff  to  carry  on  a  program 
that  is  technically  and  economically  sound. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  the  chairman 
and  tl:*  members  of  this  committee  for  their 
record  of  moving  forward  on  a  program  that 
Is  so  vital  to  the  future  of  our  country  and 
indeed  vital  to  the  future  of  the  free  world. 
I  urge  you  to  decide  upon  a  policy  through 
this  legislation  that  will  enable  us  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  work  with 
you  on  a  joint  legislative-executive  effort  to 
make  America  the  leader  In  the  conversion 
of  fresh  water  from  sea  water. 


Quotas  on  Cheese 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NTW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1961 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  statement 
made  this  morning  by  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  John  H. 
Dent,  at  a  hearing  before  the  U.S.  TarifT 
Commission  relative  to  enlarging  or 
eliminating  the  quotas  on  blue  mold 
and  Cheddar  cheese.  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  this  very  in- 
teresting statement: 

Statement  Presented  by  Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
OF  Pennsylvania.  Chairman,  Subcommit- 
tee  ON  THE   Impact  of   Imports   and   Ex- 
ports ON  American  Employment,  to  the 
U  S.  Tariff  Commission,  July    18,   1961 
Members    of    the    Tariff    Commission,    re- 
cently at  the  request  of  the  cheese  manufac- 
turers  of   Wisconsin,    the   subcommittee    of 
which  I  am  chairman  held  hearings  in  the 
city  of  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis.     As  you  know,  this 
subcommittee  Is  making  a  study  on  the  Im- 
pact  of   Imports   and    exports   on    American 
employment.     I  realise  that  the  Commission 
hearings  today  are  restricted  under  section 
22id)    of  the  Agricultural   Adjustment  Act, 
which,  In  a  sense,  would  bar  Information  re- 
lating to  the  Importation  of  cheese  and  Its 


effect  on  employment  in  the  cheesemaking 
industry,  as  well  as  allied  industries;  there- 
fore, I  win  refrain  from  making  statistical 
summation  but  will  try  to  show  that  from 
testimony  received  before  my  committee 
that  the  great  cheese  industry  is  affected  in- 
asmuch as  the  support  program  is  directly 
Identified  with  cheesemaking  In  all  of  Its 
phases:  the  feed  grains,  dry  milk  subsidies. 
and  Cheddar  cheese.  In  fact,  testimony 
from  the  Pure  Milk  Producers  Cooperative 
showing  the  storage  status  of  natural  Amer- 
ican cheese  to  be  In  excess  of  350  million 
pounds,  which  is  a  S3-percent  Increase  from 
a  year  ago,  with  other  varieties  fjf  cheese 
hnvmg  a  surplus  .storage  (jf  over  46  nullion 
pounds,  an  Increase  of  15  percent  over  last 
year.  For  the  purpose  of  this  hearlp?,  it 
might  be  Interesting  to  note  that  quotiis  on 
cheese  now  in  effect  require  a  milk  produc- 
tion of  280  million  pounds  with  total  pur- 
chase of  milk  for  supporting  dairy  prices 
last  year  of  300  million  pounds  of  nilik  equiv- 
nlent.  Increasing  quotas  would  burden  the 
support  program  further  and  iieedle.vly 
The  more  cheese  imported  and  the  less  miik 
u.sed  In  production,  the  more  custiy  the  pro- 
gram will  be.  It  IS  the  belief  of  the  cheese 
manufacturers  and  other  jJUed  inUu^^tnes 
that  unless  quotas  are  raaiiitained  rigidly, 
the  markets  they  develop  which  would  be 
well  established  with  very  expensive  and 
well  advertised  progriuns  plus  the  natiiral 
market  that  is  caused  by  uicrert>ed  popula- 
tion ran  be  wiped  ovu  by  ihe  importation  of 
Ijwer  priced  competitive  product.s. 

One  organiz^ition  representing  115.000 
dairy  farm  members  stated  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  their  entire  milk  production  goei 
to  grade  B  piiron.s,  almost  exclu.sively  manu- 
facturers of  cheese  plants  iuid  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  rema.uing  production  which  is 
shipped  to  grade  A  patrons  also  move  to 
ma;infactiir:ng  p'.aiius — a  large  number  of 
whif-h  are  cheeseni.ikers. 

In.ismuch  as  this  h.earlng  is  more  con- 
corned  with  the  question  of  agricultural 
support  programs,  it  might  be  interesting 
to  note  that  there  have  been  phenomenal 
increases  ii:  purchases  of  products  to 
support  dairy  farm  Incom.e.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agritulture  purchased  17.400,000 
potmds  of  cheese  .sine?  April  1,  1D61.  During 
the  same  period  la.st  year  purchases 
amounted  tc  only  63.000  pounds.  Nonfat  dry 
milk  purcha.sed  this  year  was  455  million 
pounds  as  against  226  million  pounds  last 
ye.ar.  Butter  purchases  hnve  Jumped  from 
55,349,000  to  113,748.000  pound.s  Milk  pro- 
duction in  all  probability  will  be  up  slightly 
this  year.  Any  opening  up  of  quotas  In  an 
end  product  of  milk  such  as  cheese  cannot 
mean  other  than  Increased  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment support  program.?.  It  appears 
ironic  that  the  only  suggestion  made  to  off- 
set the  predicted  da.Tiag:!;g  effect  of  increased 
quotas  is  the  suggestion  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  foreign  exporters  that  the  mnkers 
of  blue  mold  cheese  rnd  other  .specialty 
cheeses  could  protect  themselves  by  shifting 
their  production  to  cheddnr  cheese  which  Is 
a  subsidized  cheese  product  Hf^wever.  a 
representative  of  nn'>  of  the  large  blue  and 
foreign-type  cheese  manufacturers  had  this 
to  say: 

"Blue  cheese  and  forcien-type  cheese 
plants  cannot  be  converted  to  Cheddar 
which  Is  the  variety  of  cheese  purchased  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  support 
milk  price  to  the  farmer  patron.  A  plant 
making  blue  mold  cheese  has  one  employee 
for  approximately  each  1,500  pound';  of  milk, 
while  a  plant  jaaklng  cheddar  will  have  one 
employee  Tor  each  15,000  pounds  of  milk, 
which  makes  an  employment  ratio  of  10  to  1, 
Most  foreign-type  cheese  plants  are  located 
In  areas  where  they  are  the  only  source  of 
employment  available  to  the  local  employ- 
able people.  Should  milk  be  diverted  from 
foreign-type  cheese  plants  to  cheddar  the 
resulting  unemployment  wotild  be  dis- 
astrous." 


Aside  from  the  logic  and  philosophy,  we 
believe  it  to  be  an  economic  program  that 
la  the  present  state  of  our  economy  tlie  eco- 
nomic phase  should  be  the  criteria  upon 
which  any  decision  is  based  even  if  it  is  re- 
stricted to  tlie  farm  and  agricultural  econ- 
omy determinations.  Although  we  discuss 
freely  the  program  of  damaging  efTects.  and 
while  we  talk  of  opening  up  our  already 
ovoiproduced  farm  product  market  according 
to  Robert  P.  Dorung  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  April  15.  1361,  there  are  grave  fears 
in  our  Agriculture  Department  at  this  very 
m')ment  that  the  six  European  economic 
com.niunlty  nations  "could  go  far  toward 
wiiDing  out  an  export  market  for  L'  S  crops 
which  currently  .ipproaclies  $1  billion  a 
yeiu-."  In  fact,  a  document  being  circulated 
by  the  Departmcr.t  of  Agriculture  for  di.s- 
ru  sion  purposes  charges  the  Common 
Market  of  "aiming  at  sclf-sufflclency  In  ag- 
riculture and  not  at  freer  trade  " 

This  and  other  piibliely  printed  stories  in 
th.e  C.madian  pre.-s,  cannot  help  but  give 
the  American  prixiucer  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
and  a  feeling  tliat  his  Government  has  be- 
come tr>n  fir  detached  from  his  problems  of 
pr'xiuct,  CL^sts,  and  marketing  here  in  our 
ov;n  free  market. 

This  I  say  to  ynu,  that  in  my  ob.^ervatiuns 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  there  i.s  a  smolder- 
i:.g  revolt  in  the  productive  areas  of  this 
duntry  a;alnst  -uiy  further  liberalization  of 
quotas  and  tariffs  which  have  proven  in  the 
past  to  be  a  discnura':lng  si>ectacle  to  the 
normal  supporter  )t  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem I  beg  of  you  t'l  give  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  pleas  of  the  .^meri^an  pro- 
ducers coneernlng  the  quotas  now  belrif; 
studied  by  the  Tariff  Commission  I  mltrht 
s.<iy  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
staled  in  a  public  statenient,  which  was 
given  to  me  by  one  of  the  witnesses.  In 
which  he  s:iid.  and  I  quote  in  part 

"The  best  protection  for  domestic  indus- 
try and  jobs  Is  a  prosperous  and  erowlng 
ernr.omy  Where  nn  Industry  rrintlnues  to 
.suffer  from  imports,  additional  step.s  would 
be  necesEiiry. 

"The  ofBce  of  President  carries  with  It  the 
autl'.ority  and  influence  to  explore  and  work 
out  the  solution  within  the  fr.uncwork  of 
our  foreigti  trade  policies.  This  should  be 
a  hlgh-prlorlty  f>bjective 

"We  should  make  vigorous  UFe  of  pro- 
tective provisions  by  Congress,  s^ieh  fis  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agriculturnl  Adjustment  Act, 
and  the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  A<jree- 
ments  Act  In  the  intention  and  accordance 
ol  Congrt.'^s  in  en.'^cling  these  laws 

"Finally,  should  ;uiy  further  authority  be 
neces-ary  to  enable  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  basic  objective  of  a  strong  and  pros- 
ner^-^us  er-onomy,  he  'hould  request  such  au- 
thority from  the  Congress  " 

The  full  statement  is  available  if  the  Com- 
mission desires  to  see  It  1  only  quote  this 
to  show  that  each  of  us  in  turn  when  faced 
with  the  situation  recognizes  the  equity  of 
an  American  producer  when  he  complains 
to  his  Government  that  governmental  poli- 
cies can  be  injurious  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction. I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  elect  their  Government  to 
pirticipate  In  a  liquidation  of  any  industry 
or  the  Job  of  any  workman  no  matter  how 
small  that  Industry  Is  or  how  unimportant 
that  workman's  Job  may  appear  to  be  0\er 
the  years  the  cases  such  as  this  one  reflect 
the  Interests  of  a  comparatively  small 
American  industry  which  seems  to  ha\e  be- 
come expendable  In  the  interest  of  world 
trade.  However,  the  Isolated  cases  which 
were  once  the  exception  are  fast  becoming 
the  rule.  The  American  industry  (although 
as  yet  there  has  been  no  concerted  effort  to 
.=:penk  collectively)  Is  finding  out  that,  with- 
out a  deiubt,  none  of  us  are  expendable  and 
that  an  injury  to  one  usually  ends  up  being 
an  injury  to  all. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
at  this  hearing. 
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Colorado  River  Storage  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1961 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  presently  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  approve  the 
request  for  funds  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  build  an  all-Federal  trans- 
mission grid  for  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  Against  this  we  must 
consider  the  proposal  by  five  electric 
companies  to  market  power  from  the 
project  to  the  Department's  customers 
over  a  joint  system  of  utility  company 
and  Federal  lines.  This  issue  will  in- 
volve basic  congressional  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  maiketing  of  Federal  power 
and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  know  just 
what  that  policy  is  and  how  it  has 
evolved  over  the  years. 

The  need  for  a  Federal  power  market- 
ing policy  came  to  a  head  when  large 
quantities  of  Federal  pwwer  began  to  be 
available  from  large  multiple-purpose 
projects  that  had  been  authorized  in  the 
late  thirties  and  early  forties. 

It  was  not  until  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944  that  the  ix)licy  was  first  expressed 
in  legislative  language.  It  was  further 
evolved  in  connection  with  the  South- 
western and  Southeastern  Power  Admin- 
istrations, and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

Prom  the  out; set  this  policy  has  sought 
to  strike  a  balance  between  Crovernment 
and  Industiy.  It  h.is  avoided  encourag- 
ing the  growth  of  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has 
striven  for  maximum  results  in  terms 
of  benefits  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  has  at  no  time  permitted  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  the  sole  market- 
ing agent  for  most  Federal  power,  to  as- 
sume an  all-inclusive,  dominant  role  by 
constructing  all -Federal  power  systems 
to  the  exclusion  of  Industry  or  non-Fed- 
eral groups.  Ir:stead,  it  has  encouraged 
and  promoted  c*x>p)erative,  joint  develop- 
ment in  every  cii,se  possible. 

As  a  result,  no  Interior  Department 
power  marketing  agency  today  has  a 
completely  all-Federal  system.  All  re- 
flect cooperation  and  joint  use  of  facili- 
ties to  one  degree  or  another. 

FLOOD  Ct'NTROL   ACT  OF    194  4 

Section  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  contains  the  first  significant  dec- 
laration of  policy  on  the  subject  With 
repard  to  the  construction  of  transmis- 
sion lines  it  states: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized, 
from  fundB  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  cwnatruct  or  acquire,  by  purchase 
or  other  agreement,  only  such  tranamission 
lines  and  related  facilities  as  may  be  nec- 
essary In  order  to  make  the  power  and  en- 
ergy generated  at  said  projects  arailable  In 
wholesale  quantities  for  sale  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to  facili- 
ties owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  pub- 
lic bodies,  cooperatives,  and  privately  owned 
companies  (Public  Law  534,  78th  Cong,,  58 
Stat.  890). 


In  considering  this  legislation  the 
House  of  Representatives  refuised  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  drafted  by  the  In- 
terior Department  that  would  have 
granted  it  much  more  extensive  author- 
ity to  build  transmission  lines.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  reported  a  bill  w;  th  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  one  quoted  above 
and  gave  this  reason: 

Tlie  committee  desires  an  smendment 
which  provides  a  convenient  and  practical 
method  of  disposing  of  power  a.  projects 
under  the  control  of  the  War  Department 
without  setting  up  a  public  po»er  trust 
which  would  be  unduly  competitive  with 
established  private  power  utilities. 

Several  years  later  Senator  Hayden 
emphasized  that  wheeling  agreements 
could  be  used  to  carry  out  this  i^rovision 
of  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act : 

We  know  of  no  other  way  of  assuring  the 
carrying  out  of  the  ptirpose  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act.  which  gives  preference  to  preferred 
customers,  such  as  the  Rural  Elec  urflcation 
Administration  cooperatives,  to  municipali- 
ties, to  government  itself,  except  by  working 
out  proper  wheeling  agreements.  If  that  can 
be  done,  we  would  like  to  see  It  done  (Con- 
caissioNAL  Recohd,  vol.  97.  pt.  6,  p.  7774). 

On  the  same  occasion  he  aisc  said: 

Every  member  of  the  committee  prefers  to 
see  private  industry  do  this  work  where  It 
can  be  done  fairly  and  equitably;  and  we  find 
that  wherever  It  is  done,  it  is  to  the  mtitual 
advantage  of  the  Government  and  the  private 
utilities  (same.  p.  7781). 

SOUTHWESTERN    POWER    ADMINrSTRATION 

One  of  the  first  places  where  the  policy 
implicit  in  the  language  of  the  1944  act 
evolved  was  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration. In  1946  SWPA'r,  Admin- 
istrator proposed  the  construction  of  an 
all-Federal  transmission  network  with 
steamplants  to  cost  about  $200  million. 
Congress  was  willing  to  approp  -iatc  only 
$7,500,000,  largely  for  one  line  which, 
according  to  the  report  of  tlie  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  "will  not 
parallel  or  duplicate  existini:  privat^e 
transmission  facilities" — 79th  Congress. 
House  Report  1984,  page  30.  Speaker 
Rayburn,  who  sponsored  the  $7,5  million 
figure,  said  at  the  time: 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  by  this  amend- 
ment Is  not  to  parallel  anybody's  lines,  not 
to  put  anybody  out  of  business,  but  simply 
to  tie  this  Government  property  together. 
(CONGHESSIONAL  RECORD,  vol.  92  p,  5131; 
8p>eech  delivered  on  May  16.  1946  ) 

After  Congress  refused  to  approve  the 
plan  for  a  huge  exclusively  Federal 
transmission  network.  SWPA  began  to 
make  power  marketing  arrangements 
with  electric  companies.  The  first  such 
agreement  was  in  April  1947  with  the 
Texas  Power  Si  Light  Co.  Thif  contract 
became  a  model  for  other  agreements. 

In  fiscal  1948  and  1949  Congress  re- 
fused new  transmission  line  funds  to 
SWPA.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  report  for  fiscal  194S  said  any 
necessary  additional  facilities  "as  may  be 
required,  should  be  provided  by  organi- 
zations in  the  power  business  in  that 
area  where  the  power  is  to  be  distrib- 
uted"— 80th  Congress,  House  Report  No. 
2038,  page  7. 

SWPA  Administrator  Douglas  Wright 
responded  to  a  request  and  stained: 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  It  has  always 
been   the   policy   of   this  Administration   to 


utilize  existing  facilities  In  discharging  our 
responsibility  of  distributing  and  marketing 
power  whenever  it  has  been  possible  to  make 
reasonable  arrangements  to  do  so.  Insufiu  as 
I  know,  no  agency  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  rejected  any  reasonable  offer  of 
this  character  (Congressional  Record  vol. 
95,  pt,  9,  p,  12031). 

Since  that  time,  as  a  result  of  nimier- 
ous  wheeling  contracts  with  companies 
and  non-Federal  groups.  SWPA  has  be- 
come an  excellent  illustration  of  the  in- 
tegration of  Federal  power  facilities  with 
the  non-Federal  power  agencies  in  the 
area.  It  has  avoided  the  all-Federal  sys- 
tem proposed  in  1946. 

In  a  speech  in  January  1960.  Mr 
Wright  described  the  SWPA  system  and 
observed: 

This  has  been  accomplished,  not  by  the 
building  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
w  irth  of  transmission  lines,  but  by  sitting 
nt  a  table  with  private  utility  companies 
telllrg  them  what  we  had  to  offer,  what  they 
needed,  and  how  it  could  best  be  put  together. 

We  think  we're  getting  widespread  use 
when  we  spend  $27  million  for  transmission 
lines  and  have  the  use  of  about  *2  billion  of 
transmission  system. 

SOUTHE.ASTEHN    POWER    ADMINIS'HIATION 

The  best  example  of  the  exclusive  use 
of  wheeling  agreements  instead  of  the 
direct  construction  of  an  aU-Fcderal 
transmission  system  to  market  power  to 
preference  customers  is  the  Southeact- 
ern  Power  Administration.  This  agency 
has  no  Federal  transmission  lines.  In 
cases  where  Congress  did  vote  transmis- 
sion line  funds,  other  arrangements 
were  made  subsequently. 

In  fiscal  1952  funds  were  rejected  for 
numerous  proposed  transmission  lines. 
That  year  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  report  stated  in  part: 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  InfX  few  years  In  the  negotiation  of 
wheeling  agreements  In  other  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  committee  knows  of 
no  valid  reasons  why  similar  agreements 
cannot  be  obtained  In  the  southeastern  area 
of  the  United  States  (82d  Cong  S  Rept. 
499.  p.  4i . 

In  the  Appropriation  Act  for  1953 
Congress  provided  for  funds  for  con- 
structing the  Clark  Hill -Greenwood  line 
and  to  begin  planning  on  another  line. 
but  incoi-porated  this  limiting  proviso  in 
the  act: 

Provided,  Tliat  no  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  paragraph  or  any  part  of  the 
unobligated  balance  appropriated  under  this 
heading  in  the  Interior  Department  Appro- 
priation Act  for  1952  shall  be  available  for 
the  construction  of  transmission  lines  and 
related  facilities  in  the  southeastern  power 
area  until  (1)  a  contract  with  the  affected 
power  companies  in  the  area  of  substantially 
the  type  which  has  heretofore  been  executed 
in  other  power  areas  for  systemwide  trans- 
mission of  electric  power  and  energy  from 
Government-owned  projects  to  preferred 
customers  has  been  executed,  or  the  said 
companies  have  refused  to  execute  such  con- 
tracts, and  (2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte.'-ior 
has  so  Informed  the  Congress  (82d  Cong, 
Public  Law  470;  66  Stat.  445). 

Congress'  repeated  refusal  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  build  Federal  lines  made 
it  necessary  for  SEPA  in  disposing  of 
power  from  projects  other  than  those 
on  the  Cumberland  River — where  power 
is  sold  directly  to  TVA— to  make  wheel- 
ing agreements  with  the  existing  in- 
vestor-owned electric  companies.    Under 
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these  agreements,  negotiated  from  1951 
to  1956,  the  companies  deliver  through 
their  lines  SEPA  power  to  that  agency's 
preference  customers.  These  wheeling 
agreements  have  made  unnecessary 
larger  appropriations  and  have  resulted 
in  cheap  power  for  the  consumer. 

SEPA  Administrator,  Charles  W. 
Leavy,  in  a  statement  in  1958  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1959  appropriations,  noted 
that  an  adequate  transmission  system 
with  substations  for  the  agency  would 
cost  about  $118  million.  The  Admin- 
istrator concluded  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  built  such  a  transmission  sys- 
tem it  would  have  increased  the  price  of 
power  to  the  wholesale  buyers  by  at  least 
25  percent  and  possibly  by  as  much  as 
80  percent  in  some  instances. 

In  connection  with  wheeling  agree- 
ments. Mr.  Leavy  this  year  told  the 
House  Appi'opriations  Subcommittee: 

It  has  been  our  experience  generally  that 
once  contracts  have  been  negotiated  opera- 
tions under  the  contract  are  on  an  amicable 
and  on  a  proper  basis  (pt.  3.  p.  739,  Public 
Works  Appropriation  hearings). 

BUREAU    OF     RECL.\MATION 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  no 
blanket  legislative  authority  to  build 
transmission  lines.  Generally,  its  right 
to  build  them  is  considered  to  be  implicit 
in  the  authorizing  legislation  for  specific 
projects. 

The  policy  of  Congress  relative  to  the 
construction  of  such  facilities  by  this 
Bureau  was  summarized  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  a  report 
on  a  Department  of  Interior  appropria- 
tion bill.    There  the  committee  said: 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  should  not  use 
its  power  and  authority  or  funds  entrusted 
to  its  care  to  construct  power  facilities  that 
are  not  essential  to  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  the  reclamation  laws.  It  is  unsound  and 
against  the  principles  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  appropriate  fvinds  for  the  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines,  switchyards, 
substations,  and  incidental  facilities  where 
private  capital  is  prepared  to  provide  them 
{80th  Cong.,  H.  Rept.  2038,  p.  20  i . 

In  1949,  Senator  Hayden  said  concein- 
ing  the  iJepartment  of  Interior  s  policy 
relatifvto  transmission  lines  and  wheel- 
ing agi*lements: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  stated 
during  the  hearings  on  this  bill  that  its 
policy  with  respect  to  arrangements  for  the 
delivery  cf  power  produced  at  Federal  hydro- 
electric projects  or  for  delivery  beyond  load 
centers  is  to  make  wheeling  arrangements 
where: 

First,  private  utilities  have  ample  surplus 
transmission  capacity  available  or  are  willing 
to  construct  transmission  lines  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Second,  private  utilities  are  willing  to  fur- 
nish such  service  to  the  Department  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Third,  such  arrangements  will  enable  the 
Department  to  render  acceptable  power  serv- 
ice to  customers  having  preference,  under 
existing  law,  in  the  purchase  of  federally  pro- 
duced power  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  95, 
pt.  11,  p.  14116). 

This  means  that,  wherever  possible. 
power  from  Federal  reclamation  projects 
should  be  distributed  through  the  trans- 
mission networks  of  existing  power  sys- 
tems in  the  area  concerned,  whether 
such  systems  are  public  or  private.  In 
accord  with  this  policy,  in  1953  the  Bu- 


reau of  Reclamation  had  54  wheeliii.i.;  and 
power  standby  agfeements  with  electric 
companies,  co-ops,  or  public  power  agen- 
cies. Where  adequate  facilities  do  not 
exist  and  no  one  else  desires  to  build 
them,  Congress  has  provided  Federal 
lines.  This  has  been  the  case  in  some 
areas  of  the  Missouri  basin.  But  many 
wheeling  agreements  have  also  been 
made  in  this  basin. 

Representative  H.  Carl  Andersen,  Re- 
publican, of  Minnesota,  .stated  at  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  hear- 
ings in  May: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  point  out  In 
connection  with  that  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion we  have  in  southwestern  Minnesota. 
There  we  have  almost  a  perfect  example  of 
where  private  utilities  and  public  power  get 
together.  The  private  \itilities  are  bene- 
fited. The  Federal  Government  has  seer  to 
it  that  private  utilities  do  not  have  in  com- 
petition with  them  transmission  Unes  im- 
necessarlly  constructed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  private  utilities  are  paid  a 
fair  price  for  wheeling  the  power  to  tiie  REA's 
in  the  areas  and  the  municipalities  What 
we  have  in  southwestern  Minnesota  could 
well  be  multiplied  many  times  over  through- 
out the  United  States.  I  think  you  would 
agree  with  me.  Mr.  Dominy,  it  is  a  very  good 
ex.imple  of  what  can  be  done  to  the  benefit 
of  everybody  concerned  (pt.  3.  p.  15,  Public 
Works   Appropriation   liearings). 

Basically,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  built  transmission  lines  with  con- 
gressional approval  only  to  tie  together 
Federal  powerplants  in  the  same  devel- 
opment and  to  transmit  power  to  pump- 
ing facilities. 

Congres.s  has  generally  refu.sed  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  transmission  lines 
for  reclamation  pi-ojecLs  where  the  lines 
go  beyond  tyiiiK  tocetiier  powerplant.s 
in  the  same  development  or  where  exist- 
ing electric  systems  are  willing  and  able 
to  wheel  power  to  preference  customers. 

For  instance,  in  the  late  1940"s  and 
early  1950's  Congress  refused  numerou.s 
Bureau  requests  for  transmission  line.s 
in  the  Central  Valley  because  they  went 
beyond  this  policy. 

In  1951  the  House  CummiLtee  on  Ap- 
propriations based  its  refusal  of  three 
Central  Valley  project  lines  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a  wheeling  agreement,  saying: 

[This)  was  made  possible  by  the  execution 
of  a  contract  between  the  major  privately 
owned  utility  company  in  California  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  whereby  the  trans- 
mission of  Governmen*  jx^wer  over  tiie 
company's  lines  to  serve  tlie  Government  s 
customers  was  provided  for.  The  commit  tee 
is  happy  to  note  the  execution  of  this  con- 
tract (82d  Cong..  H.  Rept.  339.  p    111. 

Congressional  policy  was  also  reflected 
in  its  refusal  to  appropriate  fiinds  for 
1950  to  build  several  transmission  lines 
in  the  Colorado-Big  Thomp.son  project 
in  Colorado.  In  explaining  its  refusal, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions cited  SWPA's  contract  with  the 
Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  saying: 

These  two  transmission  lines  have  been 
disapproved  by  the  committee  upon  the  as- 
stimption  that  the  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Colorado  will  negotiate  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  conformance 
with  the  basic  principles  found  in  the  con- 
tract between  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Texas  Power  &  Light 
Co.  (.81st  Cong.,  S.  Rept.  661,  p    14i. 


Congress  again  refused  transmission 
line  funds  for  the  Colorado-Big  Thomp- 
son project  for  fiscal  1951. 

THE  KBIATING  AMENDMENT 

To  implement  the  transmission  line 
policy  just  di.scussed,  Congress  in  1951 
forbade  Reclamation  to  build  transmis- 
sion lines  where  wheeling  agreements 
had  been  made.  It  did  this  through  the 
so-called  Keating  amendment  to  the 
Department  of  Interior  Appropriation 
Act  for  1952.    This  provides  in  part: 

No  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
used  to  initiate  the  construction  of  trans- 
mi.ssicjn  facilities  within  those  areas  cov- 
ered by  f>ower  wheeling  service  contracts 
which  include  provision  for  service  to  Fed- 
eral establishments  and  preferred  custom- 
ers (act  of  Aug.  31,  1951;  Public  Law  136.  65 
Star     255) . 

An  identical  provision  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  acts  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
every  fiscal  year  since  1952. 

In  proposing  this  amendment  in  1951, 
Representative — now  Senator — Keating, 
Republican  of  New  York,  said  its  pur- 
po.se  was  to  'guarantee"  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  would  carry  out  "the  will 
of  Congress"  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  construct  duplicating 
transmission  lines  where  private  utilities 
have  agreed  to  wheel  Federal  power  over 
their  lines  to  Government  customers  at  a 
reasonable  price — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  97,  part  4,  page  4645. 

The  final  version  of  the  amendment 
included  some  language  suggested  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  report  said  the  committee's 
objective  was  to  implement  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  "within  those  areas  where 
wheeling-service  contracts  have  been 
executed,  use  will  be  made  of  transmis- 
sion facilities  of  the  wheeling  agencies 
wherever  possible  to  avoid  duplication 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for  the 
integration  of  Federal  projects  and  to 
provide  an  adequate  and  dependable 
.supply  of  power  to  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives. Federal  establishments,  and  other 
preferred  customers."  The  committee 
added ; 

The  maximum  utilization  of  the  facilities 
of  others,  rather  than  the  construction  of 
Government  transmission  facilities,  will  re- 
sult in  the  savings  of  Federal  funds  and 
critical  materials  needed  for  the  defense 
effort  (82d  Cong.,  S.  Rept.  499.  p.  23)* 

The  Keating  amendment  was  designed 
by  Congress  to  implement  its  basic 
policy  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  build  an  exclusive  transmis- 
sion system  or  that  its  lines  should  not 
dupUcate  the  transmission  systems  of 
other  power  suppliers.  It  is  a  restric- 
tion upon  the  construction  of  transmis- 
sion lines  only  in  areas  where  wheeling 
agreements  already  have  been  made. 
Therefore,  it  would  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 
It  is  a  device  that  Congress  has  adopted 
to  assist  in  enforcing  on  Reclamation 
Congress'  fundamental  policy  in  this 
field.  Of  itself,  the  amendment  did  not 
expand  this  basic  policy;  but  by  its  re- 
enactment  each  year  Congress  indicates 
its  continued  approval  of  the  policy  it 
symbolizes. 


TKE    C0L08A0O    EIVEB    STORAGE    PROJECT 

Federal  traiuutnUsion  line  policy  as  it 
hajB  evolved  over  the  years  makes  com- 
pletely incongruouB  the  proposal  by  the 
Interior  Department  to  build  an  all -Fed- 
eral transaiifision  grid  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project.  In  the  period 
since  World  Wai  II,  Congress  has  shown 
no  willingness  at  any  time  to  authorize 
an  all -Federal  tranjsmission  grid  in  any 
area,  and  it  has  repeatedly  prevented 
the  Bureau  <rf  Reclamation  from  estab- 
lishing such  a  system  in  a  major  river 
basin  dev  'opment.  It  might  be  argued 
that  TVA  i£  an  exception,  but  TVA  is  a 
Federal  monopoly,  independent  of  the 
Department  of  Interior.  The  Pacific 
Northwest,  while  containing  many  Fed- 
eral lines,  makes  extensive  joint  u&e  of 
non-Federal  as  well  as  Federal  systems. 

The  spv-jific  language  of  the  law  au- 
thorizing the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  does  not  require  the  construction 
of  a  Federal  network.  In  fact,  the  re- 
port on  the  legislation  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs stated : 

The  proposal  by  the  power  companies  [to 
wheel  power)  secin«d  entirely  reasonable  to 
the  committee.  The  {iropoeal  U  conalstent 
with  the  poUcy  expreeeed  by  the  Congress 


for  many  years  in  appropriation  acts  and 
elsewhere  whereby  the  Federal  Go/emment 
builds  the  basic  backbone  tranarnkfion  sys- 
tem and  distribution  Is  made  through  ex- 
isting systems  wtoer*  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments can  be  worked  out.  The  iirocedvu-e 
Is  similar  to  that  which  has  worked  very 
satiKfactorily  for  the  Central  Valley  project 
(84th  Cong.,  H.  Rept.  1087,  p.  17). 

Recent  statements  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses  indicate 
a  continuing  congressional  desirt  for  co- 
or>eration  in  developing  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable program  of  transmission  lines 
to  market  this  power.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  report  ing  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  for 
1960,  emphasized  the  need  for  vrorking 
out  such  arrangements  through  joint 
planning: 

The  committee  heard  considerable  testi- 
mony that  th^  Bureau  Is  proceeding  with 
planning  of  the  Federal  transmission  line 
system  In  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
area  without  consulting  either  the  private 
utilities  or  the  preference  customers  uho 
would  be  Interested  In  the  distribution  of 
this  power.  The  report  on  the  authorizing 
legislation  speclftcally  requires  that  coordi- 
nated study  and  planning  with  these  groups 
be  undertaken  (Seth  Cong.,  H.  Rept.  424, 
p.  25). 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Job  36:  5:  Behold  God  is  mighty  tri 
strength  and  wisdom. 

Almighty  God,  in  these  days  of  crisis 
and  confusion,  may  all  the  citizens  of 
our  country  reveal  those  heroic  qualities 
of  a  Nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord  and 
who  are  strengthened  and  fortified  by  a 
great  faith  that  the  Lord  Ood  omnipo- 
tent relgneth. 

Grant  that  this  may  not  be  for  us 
a  time  of  panic  but  a  time  when  we  are 
quietly  and  resolutely  yielding  ourselves 
to  the  pressure  and  power  of  those  moral 
and  spiritual  resources  which  are  abun- 
dantly adequate  for  whatever  may  be- 
fall us  in  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  a 
cold  or  hot  war. 

May  the  magnitude  of  world  issues 
and  the  agony  of  suspense  make  clear 
unto  us  that  for  calmness  and  courage, 
for  patience  and  perseverance  we  need 
Thy  sustaining  grace  which  is  inex- 
haustible in  its  fullness. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1844.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Indexing 
and  microfilming  of  certain  records  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  In 
Alaska  In  the  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl. 
7444)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  17  and  23  to  the  foregoing  bill. 


The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  expressed  the  same  idea: 

The  coQunlttee  expects  the  Bureau  to  con- 
fer with  representatives  of  the  preference 
customers  and  the  utilities  serving  the  TJpper 
Colorado  River  Basin  area  in  the  planning  of 
the  transmlseloB  srstem  to  Hsarkei  Colorado 
River  storage  project  power  {96tix  Cong.,  8. 
Rept.  4ae.  p.  48). 

Both  of  these  committees  were  tak- 
ing the  same  attitude  on  this  problem 
that  they  have  expressed  repeatedly  for 
more  than  a  decade :  that  it  Is  Incumbent 
upon  the  Department  of  Interior  to  do 
everj'thing  possible  to  work  out  effective 
and  economical  wheeling  agreements 
necessary  duplicating  transmission  sys- 
tem that  would  constitute  an  exclusive 
Federal  network  for  marketing  power 
that  will  preclude  the  building  of  an  un- 
from  Federal  projects. 

Significantly,  existing  policy  was  ham- 
mered out  largely  during  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  war— periods  of  crises 
when  the  Nation  had  to  utilize  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  means  available 
to  achieve  its  objectives.  Since  It  has 
proven  itself  under  those  condition."^, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  justifiable  rea- 
son for  reversing  this  policy  under  today's 
cold  war  conditions. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amend- 
ment In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.757C.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DEJJT.      THE      DEPARTMENT      OF 
COMMERCE.  AND  SUNDRY  AGEN- 
CIES  APPROPRIATION    BILL.    1962 
Mr.  ANDRETWS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to   file  a  conference 
report  on  the  biU  (H.R.  7577)    making 
appropriations  for  the  Executive  Office 
of    the   President,   the   Department   of 
Commerce,  and  sundry  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  'H.  Res.  375,  Rept.  No.  730' 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tliis 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  4998 1 
to  assist  In  expanding  and  improving  com- 
mtinity  facilities  and  services  for  the  health 
care  of  aged  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

THE  LATE  "W.  KINGSLAND  MACY 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  take  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
from  1M0  to  1»50  represented  In  Con- 
gress the  district  which  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  who  for  25  consecu- 
tive years  was  the  Republican  chairman 
of  Suffolk  Ootmty,  NY.,  for  4  years  Re- 
publican State  chairman  of  the  State  of 
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New  York,  and  was  a  State  senator  prior 
to  his  election  to  Congress.  During  all 
of  that  time,  when  his  influence  extended 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  he  was  known  as  a  man 
willing  to  tackle  any  odds  in  a  cause  he 
believed  to  be  just;  a  conservative  who 
sought  to  guide  change  rather  than  op- 
pose it;  and  he  devoted  his  life  to  that 
greatest  of  causes,  the  preservation  and 
development  of  the  American  system  of 
constitutional  democracy. 

W.  Blingsland  Macy,  whose  death  came 
on  Saturday,  was  not  of  my  political  per- 
suasion. The  causes  which  he  espoused 
were  frequently  not  my  own,  and  his  po- 
litical defeat  in  1950  was  not  at  that  time 
a  cause  of  sadness  for  me.  He  was  called 
a  political  boss.  While  we  were  fre- 
quently in  opposite  corners,  however, 
never  could  I  say  that  I  did  not  respect 
his  ability,  his  morals,  and  his  motives. 
In  the  fullness  of  time,  many  of  both 
parties  came  to  realize  that  the  period 
of  time  when  he  led  the  Republican  Party 
in  our  area  was  a  good  period  of  time,  for 
his  party  and  for  our  area. 

My  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  knew  Kingsland  Macy  know 
they  have  lost  a  stanch  champion.  Those 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  know  they  have 
lost  a  worthy  adversary.  If  we  could  not 
share  h.s  political  persuasion,  we  were 
proud  to  share  his  faith  and  belief  in 
our  democratic  system;  if  we  could  not 
espouse  all  of  his  causes,  we  yearned  to 
be  able  to  champion  our  own  with  the 
same  vigor  and  determination  which  he 
showed.  Above  all,  we  hope  that  when 
our  own  time  comes,  we  can  be  remem- 
bered, as  he  will  always  be  remembered, 
as  a  man  of  uncompromising  integrity, 
unyielding  principle,  and  personal  moral- 
ity beyond  reproach. 

To  his  wife  and  children  we  express 
our  heartfelt  sympathy.  With  his  pass- 
ing a  great  man  is  gone,  and  their  loss  is 
shared  in  some  degree  by  all  of  us. 


EUGENE  T.  KINNALY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  my 
good  friend,  Eugene  T.  Kirmaly,  the 
strong  arm  of  our  great  majority  leader. 
Today  Gene  Kinnaly  has  finished  44 
years  of  public  service  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  33  years  with 
our  distinguished  leader  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  is  aware  of 
the  important  role  played  by  our  staff 
members,  but  despite  long  years  of  de- 
voted personal  service  to  the  majority 
leader.  Gene  Kinnaly  has  become  a  kind 
of  ex  oflBcio  staff  member  for  most  of  us. 

I  think  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  join  me  in  an  expression 
of  gratitude  for  his  assistance  on  in- 
numerable occasions. 

How  many  times  would  a  question  have 
gone  unanswered;  a  service  unrendered; 


a  detail  unnoticed,  had  it  not  bttn  for 
Gene's  quiet  but  efficient  compctenco. 
For  my  own  part  I  can  state  without 
equivocation  that  I  have  never  known  a 
finer,  more  courteous,  or  more  accom- 
modating person  in  my  lifetime.  As  an 
attorney,  he  is  a  credit  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. As  a  man,  he  embodies  the 
finest  personal  characteristics.  He  is  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

He  has  carried  his  own  high  ideals  and 
standards  into  a  career  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic service. 

He  shares  with  John  McCormack  the 
belief  that  Government  is  the  servant  of 
the  people  from  whom  its  power  is 
derived. 

He  has  spent  the  last  44  years  un- 
plementing  that  belief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  plca.sure  to 
extend  warm  congratulations  to  Eugene 
Kinnaly  on  this  anniversary  of  44  years 
of  service  and  wish  for  him  many  more 
years  of  achievement  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  first  met  Gene  Kinnaly 
when  I  entered  Coneress  in  1925,  At 
that  time,  he  had  already  been  .secretary 
for  several  years  to  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  from  Ma-ssaohusetts.  the 
late  James  A.  Gallivan,  who  was  a  bril- 
liant and  colorful  fipure.  Gene  had 
aheady  proven  his  ability.  Gene  had  an 
engaging  personality  and  wa.s  always 
ready  and  anxious  to  be  helpful  to  all  of 
us  in  the  Massachusetts,  delegation.  He 
has  had  a  splendid  record  of  service.  For 
10  years  he  was  the  devoted  and  faithful 
secretary  for  Congressman  Gallivan  and 
for  the  past  33  yeai-s,  has  served  in  the 
.same  capacity  for  our  able  and  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  John  McCor- 
mack. The  State  of  Massachusetts  is 
proud  of  such  a  fine  public  servant.  As 
he  enters  the  44th  year  of  service.  I  wish 
him  continued  good  health  and  happi- 
ness in  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  life.  Few  have  dedicated  more  than 
Gene  his  efforts  of  service  to  country. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  the  Democratic  whip  of  the  House, 
Hon.  Carl  Albert,  of  Oklahoma,  in  his 
expression  of  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Eugene  T,  Kinnaly,  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  House  majority 
leader,  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack.  who 
starts  his  44th  year  today  as  an  employee 
of  the  House.  Gene  started  work  orig- 
inally in  the  office  of  Congressman  James 
Gallivan  of  Boston  and  remained  with 
him  until  his  death  in  1928. 

Our  present  Democratic  floor  leader, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack  was 
selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  as  we  all 
know,  he  has  been  reelected  to  each 
succeeding  Congress  since  that  time.  Be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  of  practical  poli- 
tics in  the  city  of  Boston  and  in  view 
of  his  experience  here  at  the  Capitol, 
Eugene  T.  Kinnaly  was  prevailed  upon 
to  remain  as  secretary  to  Congressman 
McCormack. 


'ihose  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  know  Gene  over  a  period  of  years, 
realize  full  well  what  an  asset  he  has 
been  to  the  majority  leader  during  these 
many  years.  Gene  Kinnally  is  an  ex- 
cellent attorney.  He  is  dependable,  re- 
liable, trustworthy  and  any  assignment 
given  him  is  always  handled  with  speed 
and  assurance  of  success.  His  reputa- 
tion is  that  he  never  is  too  busy  to  lis- 
ten to  the  troubles  and  problems  of  oth- 
ers and  then  make  a  serious  effort  to 
have  them  adjusted. 

Gone  is  a  very  charitable  person  and 
deeply  religious.  My  sincere  and  genuine 
wish  for  him  is  that  he  will  remain  here 
at  the  Capitol  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  good  friend,  Eugene  T.  Kinnaly, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Congressman 
McCormack,  as  he  observes  his  44th  an- 
niversity  as  a  Capitol  Hill  secretary. 

All  who  have  known  Gene  since  he 
came  to  Capitol  Hill  43  years  ago  have 
been  impressed  by  his  genial  personality, 
his  calm  manner,  his  infectious  smile 
and  his  willingness  to  help.  He  came  to 
Washington  from  Boston  and  served  as 
secretary  to  the  late  Congressman  James 
A.  Gallivan  for  10  years.  He  remained 
here  as  secretary  to  Congressman 
McCormack  when  he  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Congressman  Gallivan  33  years  ago. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar. 
and  has  been  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  Federal  courts  and  the  U,S.  Supreme 
Court, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  my  very  best  wishes 
to  Gene  Kinnaly  for  continued  good 
health  in  the  years  ahead.  He  has  been 
a  good  and  loyal  secretary  to  our  beloved 
majority  leader  and  has  been  a  great 
help  to  new  members  of  Congress  from 
his  native  Massachusetts  and  other 
States  throughout  the  Union, 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
recarding  Mr.  Kinnaly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr,  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eugene  T, 
Kinnaly  starts  today  on  his  44th  con- 
secutive year  as  a  congressional  secre- 
tary and  administrative  assistant  in 
Washington. 

He  began  his  career  as  the  right-hand 
man  of  Representative  James  A.  Gal- 
livan of  Boston.  Ten  years  later,  when 
Representative  Gallivan  passed  away. 
Gene  had  acquired  such  a  reputation  for 
courteous  efficiency,  that  he  was  re- 
tained by  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack who,  in  his  first  official  action 
as  a  freshman  Congressman,  revealed  the 
foresight  and  sound  judgment  that 
eventually  earned  him  the  position  of 
majority  leader. 
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For  33  years.  Gene  has  been  the  key- 
man  on  John  McCormacks  staff.  He  was 
so  busy  that  he  had  no  time  for  any  in- 
terests except  his  work  and  his  home. 

He  was  equally  adept  on  the  type- 
writer, on  the  telephone,  in  meeting 
visitors  from  Congressman  McCormack's 
district,  and  in  finding  the  right  GJov- 
ernment  agency  to  contact  in  processing 
the  claims  or  applications  from  the  folks 
back  home. 

As  the  loyal  and  confidential  aid  of 
the  majority  leader,  his  experience  and 
his  wisdom  have  contributed  to  the 
shaping  of  constructive  legislation,  and 
to  the  great  decisions  that  made  our 
Nation  a  world  power. 

A  little  known  fact  is  that  Gene,  in 
sincere  devotion  to  his  religious  faith, 
attends  Mass  every  day  in  the  year. 

With  this  spiritual  strength  he  can 
cope  with  any  emergency.  I  have  seen 
him  do  his  best  under  pressures  that 
would  have  panicked  a  lesser  man. 

The  American  i^eople  appreciate  the 
vital  role  played  by  the  staff  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Presidency,  a  large  corpora- 
tion, a  nationwide  labor  organization,  or 
a  famotis  university. 

But  I  suspect  that  only  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  real- 
ize how  much  they  depend  upon  their 
hard-working  and  capable  staffs  who 
know  most  of  the  answers,  and  can  find 
the  rest. 

And  so  we  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
honor  one  of  the  most  capable  secretar- 
ies within  the  memory  of  any  present 
Member  of  the  House.  He  represents 
the  highest  competence  among  the  con- 
gressional assi.stants  without  whose  help 
we  could  not  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
to  our  constituents  or  to  the  Nation. 

Gene  Kinnaly  has  completed  43  years 
of  that  distinguished  service.  As  he 
enters  UE>on  his  44th  year  today,  we 
pause  to  congratulate  the  respected  and 
ix)pular  administrative  as.sistant  to 
House  Majority  Leader  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. 

And  to  wish  Gene  every  happiness  in 
the  continuation  of  the  career  to  which 
he  gives  the  riches  of  his  talent  and  his 
character. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  and  commend  Mr. 
Eugene  T.  Kinnaly,  secretary  of  our  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  on  the  occasion  of  his  44th 
year  as  a  congressional  secretary.  Gene, 
as  he  is  affectionately  known,  has  estab- 
lished an  enviable  record  not  only  as 
secretary  to  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  but  also  as  the  secretary  to  the 
late  beloved  Congressman  James  Galli- 
van who  preceded  Mr.  McCormack  in 
Congress.  Gene  is  loyal,  honest,  dis- 
creet, and  possesses  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  These  attributes  are  reflected 
in  his  conscientious  work  that  has  helped 
untold  hundreds  of  people  who  came  to 
him  with  their  varied  problems. 

The  position  of  secretary  in  a  congres- 
sional office  is  a  trying  one.  It  calls  for  a 
great  deal  of  patience  and  understand- 
ing. Long  hours,  tedious  research.  I 
know  that  Gene  has  been  able  to  weather 
the  busy  responsibilities  heaped  upon 
him  during  his  many  years.    He  has  al- 


ways been  affable.  His  disposition  never 
changes.  A  truly  devout  man,  humble, 
never  pretentious,  Gene  is  an  attorney  at 
law  and  can  practice  before  the  State, 
Federal,  and  Supreme  Courts. 

I  value  him  as  a  friend.  He  has  been 
my  adviser  on  occasion.  I  have  found 
him  to  be  sound  in  his  advice.  Yes,  he 
has  made  my  stay  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  my  duties  in  Congress  easier. 

Eugene  Kinnaly  is  a  trustworthy  and 
dedicated  man. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
one  of  Massachusetts'  most  distinguished 
citizens,  Eugene  T.  Kirmaly,  commences 
his  44th  year  as  a  congressional  secre- 
tary, and  his  33d  year  with  that  great 
Dem.ocrat,     the    Honorable     John     W. 

McCORBtACK. 

Gene  has  compiled  a  conscientious  and 
constructive  record  as  an  aid  to  the 
late  Congressman  James  A.  Gallivan 
whom  he  served  for  10  years  prior  to  be- 
coming administrative  assistant  to  our 
beloved  Majority  Leader  John  McCor- 
mack. His  talent  and  devotion  to  his 
manifold  duties  is  an  achievement  of 
great  merit  of  which  Gene  and  all  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress  can  be  justifiably 
proud.  He  is  an  honored  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  the  Federal  court, 
and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  jom  with  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  country  in  congratulat- 
ing him  on  his  years  of  distinctive  and 
distinguished  public  service.  I  know  that 
all  of  you  join  with  me  in  the  hope  that 
Gene  will  be  around  for  many  more  years 
to  come  to  share  both  his  wisdom  and 
his  good  fellowship  with  us. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  American, 
Mr,  Eugene  Kinnaly,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  our  beloved  majority  leader, 
the  Honorable  John  McCormack.  Gene 
Kinnaly  starts  his  44th  year  of  Govern- 
ment service  today.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bar,  and  has  been 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  US.  dis- 
trict court  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

He  served  for  10  years  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Congressman  James  A. 
Gallivan  and  for  the  last  33  years  has 
been  secretary  and  administrative  as- 
sistant to  his  present  boss,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack. 

As  a  young  Member  of  Congress,  I 
came  to  know  Gene  Kinnaly  and  regard 
him  higlrly  for  his  devotion  to  public  in- 
terest and  for  the  good  advice  and  as- 
sistance which  he  so  generously  gives 
to  new  Members,  and  indeed  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
Pfarticular  personal  pleasure  for  me  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  special 
tribute  to  Mr.  Eugene  T.  Kiimaly,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  our  beloved 
majority  leader,  who  is  today  beginning 
his  44th  year  of  congressional  service. 

"Gene,"  as  he  is  affectionately  known 
to  all  of  us,  personifies  the  highest  tradi- 
tion and  ideal  of  an  exemplary  con- 
gressional assistant.  He  is  supremely 
capable,  intensely  loyal,  and  devotedly 
patriotic  in  his  service  to  the  country  in 
his  congressional  assistant  capacity. 

Despite  the  tremendous  workload  that 
we  know  is  his  responsibility,  he  always 


has  time  to  guide  the  newer  and  lesser 
experienced  secretaries  in  the  discharge 
of  their  particular  duties,  and  he  has 
given  counseling  words  of  wisdom  to  un- 
told Members  here  whenever  called  upon. 

Genes  superior  and  developed  talents 
shine  through  his  modest  personality, 
and  his  kindly  nature  and  disposition  are 
a  byword  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Here  is  a  man  w'ho  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  patriotic  service  for  his  country 
for  43  years,  and  there  are  few  indeed 
who  can  match  his  unique  and  inspiring 
record. 

We  are  happy  to  salute  you  today, 
Gene,  and  join  in  our  most  earnest 
wishes  that  the  good  Lord  will  keep  you 
with  us  for  many  more  years  of  your 
fruitful  work  in  continuing  good  health 

Mr.  PHTTiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
truly  gratified  to  learn  from  my  esteemed 
colleague,  our  able  and  distinguished 
majority  leader,  that  his  longtime,  in- 
valuable aid,  Gene  Kinnaly,  is  cele- 
brating the  43d  armiversary  of  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Hill.  I  hasten  to  heartily 
congratulate  my  good  friend.  Gene  Kin- 
naly, and  his  family  and  to  wish  for  him 
and  for  them  many  more  happy  armiver- 
saries  and  many  more  years  of  success, 
happiness,  and  peace. 

Gene  Kinnaly  is  truly  one  of  the  out- 
standing public  servants  on  Capitol  Hill 
or  in  the  Federal  ser\'ice.  For  43  years 
now,  he  has  been  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  Congress  and  has  rendered 
most  conspicuous  service  to  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation. 

He  started  his  illustrious  career  as 
secretary  to  the  late,  colorful  and  es- 
teemed Congressman  James  A.  Gallivan, 
the  worthy  and  very  able  predecessor  of 
our  distinguished  and  beloved  majority 
leader,  John  W.  McCormack. 

After  10  years  with  Congressman  Gal- 
livan, Gene  began  his  association  with 
Congressman  McCormack,  so  that  for 
33  years  now,  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
and  swirling  currents  of  national  pohti- 
cal  life,  he  has  admirably  discharged  his 
most  important  tasks  and  duties  in  the 
office  of  our  great  American  Congress- 
man and  inspiring  majority  leader,  the 
famous  and  celebrated  John  McCormack. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  ade- 
quately to  measure  the  value  of  the  con- 
tributions that  Gene  Kinnaly  has  made 
to  the  majority  leader,  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  country.  Well-trained,  capa- 
ble, loyal  and  experienced,  completely 
devoted  to  his  work,  Gene  Kinnaly  has 
established  a  record  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  excel. 

He  stands  at  the  very  top  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  he  is  a  skilled  professional  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  a  firm 
grip  on  his  job,  a  sure,  confident  knowl- 
edge of  Federal  affairs  and  of  the  sprawl- 
ing Federal  bureaucracy  and  its  per- 
sonnel, an  astonishing  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  his  district  and  the  country,  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  people  of  every 
rank,  color,  and  creed,  and  a  faculty  and 
a  flair  for  getting  things  done  that  mark 
him  as  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
his  field. 

There  is  no  facet  of  practical  national 
affairs  that  Gene  Kinnaly  does  not  un- 
derstand. There  is  no  corner  of  his  dis- 
trict that  he  does  not  know.    There  is  no 
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Government  bureau  or  agency  that  he  is 
unable  to  penetrate. 

Endowed  with  a  gracious  personality,  a 
qiUck,  alert  mind,  tact,  understanding 
and  diplomatic  sense,  he  has  won  a  legion 
of  friends  in  and  out  of  public  life  and 
enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
associates,  the  constituency  of  his  office 
and  a  wide  range  of  public  officials  of 
every  station. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  Gene  Kinnaly 
and  my  feelings  are  shared,  I  am  sure,  by 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  know  of  the 
beneficial  contributions  he  has  made 
throughout  many  years  of  faithful  serv- 
ice, and  who  deeply  cherish  his  friend- 
ship. 

A  man  of  personal  modesty  and  humil- 
ity, he  possesses  many  gifts  that  have 
been,  as  I  have  stated,  invaluable  to  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Above  all.  he  is  a  prodigious,  tireless 
worker  whose  entire  life  has  been  as- 
siduously dedicated  to  carrying  the  heavy 
burdens  of  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
vital  political  offices  in  the  country, 
which  has  been  for  many  years  the  nerve 
center  of  most  Important  congressional 
and  policy-making  activity. 

His  initiative,  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
work,  his  unfaltering  loyalty  to  the  great 
American  leader  whom  he  personally 
serves,  his  self-sacrificing  spirit,  his 
perennial  and  good  will  and  beaming 
nature,  his  good  commonsense,  are  some 
of  the  more  pronounced  qualities  and 
characteristics  that  have  predominated 
the  life's  work  of  this  able,  zealous,  and 
faithful  public  servant. 

I  rejoice  with  him,  his  family  and  his 
many  friends  on  this  occasion  and  I  join 
very  many  officials  and  people  in  wishing 
for  him  and  his  dear  ones  in  the  time  to 
come  all  the  blessings  and  graces  of  good 
health,  success  and  happiness  that  the 
good  Lord  may  bestow.  God  speed  and 
keep  you,  Gene. 


too,  is  in  error,  since  the  Governor  has 
not  the  power  to  commission  a  person 
to  a  seat  in  this  body.  That  is  reserved 
to  the  Members  of  this  House. 

I  use  the  example,  the  certificates  of 
my  State,  but  I  understand  similar  dis- 
crepancies exist  in  the  form  of  certifi- 
cates from  other  States. 

The  Senate  has  for  many  years  fol- 
lowed a  rule  which  prescribes  the  form 
of  the  certificate  of  election  which  rnu.'^t 
be  presented  to  its  Secretary.  In  fact, 
the  occasion  of  the  interim  election  in 
Texas  presented  a  furtiier  problem  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  has  introduced  a  resolution  to 
provide  an  additional  form  to  an.swer  this 
problem.  I  might  add  that  the  problem 
of  the  Texas  election  had  noU^inc;  to  do 
with  the  unusual  political  affiliation  of 
the  Senator-elect  from  that  State.  b\it 
with  the  date  of  his  takins;  office. 

The  form  of  the  certificate  which  I 
have  proposed  in  my  resolution  follows 
closely  the  form  now  in  use  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  would  perfect  the  manner  in 
which  the  records  of  the  House  are  pre- 
served and  would  fill  a  definite  need. 
I  ask  prompt  and  careful  consideration 
of  this  re.solution  by  the  committee. 


ESTABLISHING  A  FORM  FOR  CER- 
TIFICATION OF  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  i  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
rule  of  the  House  which  would  pre- 
scribe the  form  that  the  certificate  of 
election  to  the  office  of  Representative 
should  take. 

In  talking  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
I  have  learned  that  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  forms  and  certificates  which 
are  presented  to  him  after  each  election. 
Many  of  them,  he  informs  me,  contain 
language  which  is  not  technically  or 
legally  correct.  For  example,  in  my 
State,  the  certificates  of  election  certify 
that  a  person  is  elected  to  the  office  of 
Congressman,"  an  incorrect  term  for 
the  office.  It  further  specifies  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  "commissions" 
him  to  be  "XJB.  Representative"  from 
the  certain  district  in  the  State.    This, 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Loui.^iana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  6874)  tc?  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  anc'.  expen.se.s, 
research  and  development,  con.struction 
of  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    HERBERT 
CLAIBORNE  PELL 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ai.k 
unanimous  consent  to  addrts.s  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Herbert  Clai- 
borne Pell,  ex-Democratic  Congres.sman 
from  New  York  and  the  father  of  my 
good  friend  and  esteemed  colleague 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  have  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Pell  was  stricken  with  an  apparent  heart 
attack  at  the  age  of  77  while  vacation- 
ing in  Munich,  Germany. 

Congrressman  Pell  served  with  this 
body  in  the  66th  Congress,  having  been 
elected  from  the  17th  New  York  District. 
He  continued  to  be  active  politically  in 
the  Democratic  Party  serving  as  Demo- 
cratic State  chairman  in  New  York  from 
1921  to  1926  and  as  Democratic  na- 
tional campaign  vice  chairman  when 
President  Roosevelt  ran  in  1936.    As  tem- 


porary chairman  of  the  Democratic  na- 
tional Convention  in  1924  he  opened  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Pell  was  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  Minister  to  Portugal  and  to 
Hungai-y  and  he  served  as  the  U.S.  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  Committee 
for  Investigation  of  War  Crimes  in  1943. 
In  addition  to  his  abundant  activity  in 
the  interest  of  his  own  country,  he  has 
been  decorated  by  many  Eluropean  gov- 
ernments. His  awards  included  trustee, 
Lei,Mon  of  Honor  of  France;  Grand  Cross. 
Order  of  Christ,  Portugal;  commander. 
Crown  of  Belgium:  Order  of  White  Lion, 
Czechoslovakia;  and  grand  officer.  Or- 
der Couronne,  de  Chene,  Luxembourg. 

Only  recently  the  Library  of  Congress 
named  Mr.  Pell  as  lionorary  consultant 
in  French  bibliography  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity it  was  his  function  to  advise  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  the  development 
of  Its  collections  in  French  literature  and 
history. 

I'he  country  has  lost  a  great,  dedicated 
public  servant,  and  I  join  his  many 
friends  in  extending  deep  sympathy  to 
his  family. 


NATIONAL  LOTTERY  OF  FRANCE 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speakei,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  thid  House  the  National  Lottery  of 
France.  Critics  of  the  idea  of  a  national 
lottery  often  try  to  say  that  such  a  plan 
would  not  result  to  much  in  the  way  of 
profit.  It  has  been  claimed  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts 
would  find  their  way  into  the  Treasury. 
The  French  National  Lottery,  however, 
disproves  this  behef. 

In  Prance,  one-third  of  the  receipts  of 
the  national  lottery  are  retained  as  profit 
by  the  Govenunent.  In  1960,  gross  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  $133.8  million.  The 
profit  to  the  Government  was  $42.1  mil- 
lion. Quite  a  tidy  sum,  and  the  French 
applied  it  to  their  general  budget. 

Here  in  America,  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  are  gambled  away  annually. 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  hardpressed 
taxpayer  would  like  to  see  one-third  of 
this  money  pour  into  the  Treasury? 


PREMIUM  BOND  LOTTERY  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Sjseaker,  I  am  happy 
to  note  a  recent  report  from  Great  Brit- 
ain indicating  that  the  premium  bond 
lottery  has  pumped  more  than  $1  billion 
into  the  British  Treasury  in  5  years. 

In  1956,  when  the  premium  bond  lot- 
tery was  proposed,  many  proper  Britons 
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expressed  shock,  but  the  tremendous 
success  of  this  program  has  quieted  criti- 
cism and  turned  the  so-called  national 
vice  into  a  national  virtue  of  thrift.  In- 
deed. Britons  are  becoming  so  lottery- 
minded  that  sales  of  premium  bonds  are 
accounting  for  almost  as  much  money  as 
the  immensely  p>opular  football  pools. 

Britain's  premium  savings  bonds  have 
turned  the  nation's  penchant  for  gam- 
bling into  a  national  asset.  The  prizes 
awarded  to  the  holders  of  lucky  non- 
interest-bearing  bends  cost  the  Govern- 
ment less  than  the  amount  they  might 
normally  be  expected  to  pay  in  interest. 
At  the  same  time,  these  bonds  are 
demonstrably  more  popular  than  those 
normal  bonds  which  cost  the  Exchequer 
a  good  deal  more.  In  instituting  this 
shrewd  program,  the  British  Government 
has  shown  considerable  wisdom. 

We  in  America  can  profit  from  the 
British  example  if  we  too  are  successful 
in  overcoming  the  pious  protestations  of 
intolerant  hypocrites.  A  national  lot- 
tery in  the  United  States  could  turn  our 
gambling  urge  into  a  national  asset. 
Once  instituted,  a  national  lottery 
would  quickly  bring  such  benefits  and 
gain  such  popularity  so  as  to  silence  its 
bluenose  critics. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  keep  our 
head  buried  in  the  sand?  When  are  we 
going  to  wake  up  and  realize  the  merit 
of  controlling  rather  than  hopefully  dis- 
regarding gambling?  Let  us  exchange 
the  rose  colored  glasses  of  wishful  think- 
ing for  the  more  accurate  lenses  of 
financial  reality. 


WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST. 
CONGRATULATIONS 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1957,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  heard\the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Chiu-yuan  Hu.  He  was  in  this 
country  at  that  time  as  a  special  adviser 
to  the  Nationahst  Chinese  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Legislature 
and  a  professor  of  modem  history  at 
National  Taiwan  University.  Mr.  Hu 
told  the  committee,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Communist  Chinese  in  order  to 
further  their  subversive  activities,  re- 
sorted to  the  narcotics  traffic  by  export- 
ing large  quantities  to  Japan,  Southeast 
Asia,  Latin  America,  and  even  the 
United  States. 

He  said  there  were  two  purposes  for 
the  stepped-up  narcotics  drive  of  Red 
China  into  other  areas  of  Asia:  First,  to 
get  hard  currency  and,  second,  to  weaken 
the  morale  or  resistance  of  the  people  of 
Asia  to  Communist  penetration  and  sub- 
version. Since  Mr.  Hu's  testimony,  very 
little  additional  information  concerning 
the  Communists'  use  of  narcotics  in  con- 
nection with  their  subversive  activities 
was  developed  until  Mr.  Lee  Mortimer, 
well-known  and  capable  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  began  his  fearless  ex- 
P»>s6  in  his  column. 


At  great  personal  risk  Mr.  Mortimer 
gathered  evidence  which  has  linked  the 
mternational  Communist  conspiracy 
with  the  underworld  traffic  in  narcotics. 
Mr.  Mortimer's  findings,  of  course,  supK 
port  the  testimony  and  predictions  of  Dr. 
Chiu-yuan  Hu  given  to  the  committee 
more  than  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  told  that 
great  pressures  have  been  applied  against 
the  Hearst  newspapers  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  material  gathered  by  Mr. 
Mortimer.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  to 
commend  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  for 
his  good  citizenship  and  fine  courage  in 
resisting  these  pressures  by  permitting 
the  publication  of  this  information  so 
that  the  American  people  may  under- 
stand this  diabolical  facet  of  the  Com- 
munist operation. 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  FINDLEy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
offer  a  privileged  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
de.^ire  to  take  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois off  his  feet  when  he  i-s  about  to 
make  a  1 -minute  speech? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  recognized,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
lUinoi.s  has  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 


MORE  COMMUNIST  TAKEOVER 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
12  the  Acting  Premier  of  Communist 
Poland  praised  U.S.  technical  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  And  why  not?  He 
was  sp>eaking  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
$2.5  million  steel-galvanizing  produc- 
tion line,  the  gift  of  American  taxpay- 
ers to  the  Communists. 

In  April  the  same  man  had  led  an 
anti-American  rally  in  Poland. 

The  Commerce  Department  recently 
lifted  a  longstanding  ban  on  the  sale 
to  Communist  nations  of  farm  products 
subsidized  by  U.S.  taxpayers. 

With  one  hand  the  American  tax- 
payer donates  a  new  manufacturing 
plant  to  the  Communists  and  helps  to 
feed  them.  With  the  other  he  spends 
$43  biUion  a  year  for  arms  to  combat 
communism. 

Why  do  we  fight  the  Communists  with 
one  hand  and  help  them  with  the 
other? 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quo- 
rum is  present. 


V 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 
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Alford 

Hubert 

Powell 

Alger 

Holifleld 

Rivers.  S.C. 

BUtch 

Kearna 

Roberts 

Bow 

KUburn 

Rousselot 

Boykin 

Lankford 

Scran  ton 

Buckley 

Mahon 

Smith,  Miss 

Cannon 

Moeller 

Walter 

Davis.  John  W. 

Moorehead, 

WUlls 

Edmondson 

Ohio 

Granahan 

Passman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  407 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  5  OF 
1961— NATIONAL  LABOR  RELA- 
TIONS BOARD 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  <H.  Res.  328)  disap- 
proving Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
on  May  24,  1961;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  de- 
bate on  the  resolution  may  continue  not 
to  exceed  5  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman  1  and  my- 
self. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  object:  5  hours  debate  is  al- 
together too  much.  I  do  not  understand. 
The  House  is  very,  very  anxious  to  get 
up  these  other  plans.  I  think  we  ought 
to  limit  debate  today  and  get  through 
with  No.  5. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  have  another  request? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  328. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  submit  a  request  regarding  con- 
trol of  the  time? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  My  motion  is  limited 
to  going  into  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  title 
2,  section  204  of  the  public  law,  para- 
graph (b)  provides  that  such  a  motion 
may  be  made  only  by  a  person  favoring 
the  resolution.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  or  does 
he  disfavor  the  resolution? 
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The  SPEAKHl.  Under  the  niles,  the 
gentleman  does  not  have  to  qualify  in 
that  re«?ect  on  this  particular  motion. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  be  limited  to  3  hours. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
plenty  of  demand  for  time  on  this  reso- 
lution. I  think  5  hours  is  a  reasonable 
period,  so  I  shall  have  to  object. 

Mr.     HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  be  limited  to  4  hours. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  i  eard. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan will  control  the  time. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered   by   the  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  328. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  328) 
disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
on  May  24,  1961,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Ten- 
nessee in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pascell]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  5  hours,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HorpMAN]  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  LMr.  FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  under  consid- 
eration today  the  resolution,  House 
Resolution  328,  a  disapproval  resolution, 
resolved  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  on  May  24.  1961. 

Mr!  Chairman,  when  this  matter  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  it  was  acted  upon  and  the 
decision  was  by  a  straight  party  line 
vote.  I  would  submit,  therefore,  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  politi- 
cal situation  that  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  this  proposal  is  quite  clear,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  will  make  no 
further  references  to  that  because  I 
cannot  imagine  why  it  would  be  of  any 
further  interest.  I  will,  however,  ad- 
dress myself  at  length  to  the  legal  prob- 
lems involved  under  the  reorganization 
plan  itself,  because  the  action  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  is 
such  that  it  favors  the  plan  going  into 
effect. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  short 
plan  and  there  is  usually,  as  the  old  say- 
ing goes,  more  in  heat  developed  over 
a  few  words  than  over  lengthy  volumes. 
Whether  the  heat  developed  in  this  case 
is  proper  or  not  from  a  purely  legal 
standpoint  it  is.  in  my  judgment,  ex- 
tremely debatable,  and  as  I  say  I  will 
not  question  anybody's  politics.  With 
that  predicate.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  read  the  reorganization  plan  it- 
self: 

In  addition  to  Its  existing  nuthorlty.  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board  " 

Right  there.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  mc  in- 
sert parenthetically  I  think  it  is  very 
well  for  us  to  recall  that  we  have  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  who  is  iudepcnden'  by 
statute  and  who  nas  certain  fixed  au- 
thorities and  responsibilities,  and  that 
this  plan  deals  with  the  Board  and  not 
with  the  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  reading  from  the 
reorganizaiton  plan  itself : 

In  addition  to  Its  existing  authority,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board",  shall  have  the 
authority  to  delegate,  by  publislied  order  or 
rule,  any  of  Its  functions  to  a  division  of 
the  Board,  an  Individual  Board  member,  a 
hearing  examiner,  or  an  employee  or  em- 
ployee board.  Including  functions  with  re- 
spect to  hearing,  determining,  ordering,  cer- 
tifying, reporting  or  other  wise  acting  as  to 
any  work,  business,  or  matter;  Proinded. 
however.  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  the  provisions 
of  section  8(a)  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act   (CO  Stat.  241),  aa  amended. 

At  that  point  let  me  stop  again  to  in- 
sert parenthetically  that  the  Board  deals 
with  two  classes  of  cases,  representation 
cases  and  unfair  labor  practice  cases.  In 
the  previous  act  of  Congress  we  have 
already  provided  the  authority  for  the 
Board  to  delegate  its  authority  with  re- 
spect to  representation  case.s;  and  that 
has  been  done  and  has  been  in  practice 
and  is  in  the  regional  offices  now;  so  this 
plan  which  is  before  us  for  consideration 
does  not  affect  the  General  Counsel  nor 
does  it  affect  the  representation  cases  be- 
fore the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
insofar  as  the  delegation  of  authority  is 
concerned.  Therefore,  this  plan  deals 
specifically  and  primarily  with  unfair 
labor  practice  cases,  that  is,  adversary 
cases  under  the  Board.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  proviso  with  respect  to 
the  applicability  of  7<ai  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  which  requires 
that  in  hearing  cases  the  matter  be  heard 
by  a  trial  examiner. 

Subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  the 
delegation  of  any  of  its  functions: 

As  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion the  Board  shall  retain  a  discretionary 
right  to  review  the  action  of  any  subdivision 
of  the  Board,  individual  Board  member, 
hearing  examiner,  employee,  or  employee 
board  upon  its  own  initiative — 

That  is,  the  Board's  initiative — 
or   upon    the   petition   of   parties    to    or    an 
intervenor    in   such    ca.se    within   such    time 
and   In  such  manner  as  the  Board  shall   by 
rule  prescribe. 

I  want  to  point  out  right  here  to  those 
who  are  interested  again  in  the  pure  law 
of  the  subject — and  that  might  be  a  lit- 


tle bit  boring  to  nonlawyers — that  the 
word  "shall"  is  used  with  respect  to  the 
requirement  that  the  Board : 

Shall  prescribe  by  rule,  the  right  for  re-  * 
view,  mandatory:  Protnded,  hmvever.  That 
the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  less 
one  member  thereof  shall  be  sufficient  to 
bring  any  such  action  before  the  Board  for 
review. 

Subsection  (c)  :  Should  the  right  to  ex- 
er.'i^e  such  discretionary  review  be  declined, 
or  should  no  Luch  review  be  sought  within 
the  time  stated  In  the  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Board,  then  the  action  of  any  such  di- 
vision of  the  Board,  Individual  board  m«n- 
bcr.  hearing  examiner,  employee,  or  em- 
ployee member  shall  for  all  purposes  Includ- 
ing appeal  or  review  thereof  be  deemed  to 
be  the  action  uf  the  Board. 

This  language  sounds  familiar,  because 
it  has  been  in  the  other  reorcranization 
plans  which  we  have  heretofore  con- 
sidered, and  you  would  think  that  most 
of  the  arguments  and  discussion  with  re- 
spect to  the  language  and  the  applica- 
bility of  that  language  would  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed,  but  with  respect  to 
the  particular  operation  of  this  Board 
perhaps  it  has  not  been:  and  so  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  that  question. 
The  Board  itself  approves  this  plan. 
Or.e  member  of  the  Board  is  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Board  in  the  last  ad- 
ministration. He  wholeheartedly  ap- 
proves this  plan. 

The  theory  of  the  plan  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, and  the  chairman  of  the  legislative 
subcommittee,  that  is.  Education  and 
Labor  and  its  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  Subcommittee  both  support- 
ing the  plan. 

Other  groups,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
their  position  on  this  subject  matter  are 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  that  oppose 
the  plan,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  that  oppose  the  plan,  and 
labor  groups  that  generally  support  the 
plan.  That  is  a  complete  roundup  for 
the  edification  of  the  Members. 

While  there  is  some  disagreement  on 
the  apphcability  of  the  provisions  here, 
and  there  is  some  division  of  opinion  po- 
litically, there  is  pretty  general  agree- 
ment on  the  fact  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  with  respect  to  making  it 
possible  for  this  Board  to  render  the 
kind  of  service  the  Congress  intended  it 
to  render  in  the  public  Interest,  in  the 
interest  of  the  employer,  and  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  employee.  There  are  some 
who  want  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  way 
to  do  it.  we  ought  to  do  it  some  other 
way.  or  this  does  not  go  far  enough,  we 
ought  to  do  something  else  in  addition. 
There  are  some  who  say  this  goes  too 
far  and  we  should  limit  it  in  some  way. 
All  of  these  arguments  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  eventual  question  of 
what  are  we,  the  Congress,  going  to  do 
to  help  these  regulatory  agencies  do  the 
job.  The  Congress  determined  that  they 
should  do  it  in  the  public  interest  and 
set  up  this  administrative  system  in  or- 
der to  make  it  possible.  I  am  not  going 
to  get  into  the  question  at  all  with  those 
who  want  to  do  away  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  altogether,  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  it  for  one  reason 
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or  other,  or  those  who  want  to  do  away 
with  the  administrative  setup. 

We  had  a  specific  matter  before  our 
committee  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  which,  in  his  best  Judg- 
ment, provided  a  means  for  improving 
and  exE>editing  the  operations  of  these 
agencies.  This  is  one  of  them.  Within 
the  framework  of  what  weis  presented  to 
us.  within  the  limits  of  our  jurisdiction 
and  capability,  we  acted  on  what  was 
before  us.  It  certainly  is  not  within  our 
province  to  go  beyond  that,  and  I  do  not 
need  to  explain. 

I  would  have  no  quarrel  with  what- 
ever proposal  anybody  may  have  that 
might  be  brought  up  for  consideration 
of  the  legislative  committee  or  some 
other  type  of  reoiganization  plan,  its 
abolition  or  changes  in  the  statute. 
That  is  wel'  and  good.  But  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  these  are  not  matters 
which  are  under  consideration  at  this 
time  by  the  House.  I  would  hope  that 
in  the  course  of  this  lengthy  dissertation 
and  discussion  of  what  seems  to  be  an 
important  and  sensitive  matter  we  may 
confine  ourselves  to  the  framework  of 
the  subject  matter  before  us.  I.  for  one. 
will  certainly  do  that. 

I  was  di.scu.ssing  the  general  agree- 
ment about  something  needing  to  be 
done.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  no  exception  to  the  problems 
that  have  risen  in  our  administrative 
field.  We  just  seem  to  have  grown  Uke 
Topsy  with  re-^pect  to  these  matters  re- 
lating to  regulatory  agencies.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  be- 
come a  prime  example  of  an  agency 
which  has  been  literally  overcome  by  a 
!!ood  of  work. 

The  total  number  of  petitioris  and 
charges  filed  each  year  with  the  Board 
averaged  about  14.000  d  iring  the  first 
10  years  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Then 
the  case  load  started  soaring,  and  it  is 
expected  that  over  22.000  petitions  and 
charges  will  be  filed  in  1961.  The  total 
number  of  congested  proceedings  rose 
from  430  on  June  30.  1957,  to  almost 
1.100  on  June  1.  1961.  While  the  Board 
has  been  able  to  increase  its  production 
from  2.100  formil  decisions  in  the  fiscal 
year  1958  to  2.800  in  the  fiscal  year  1960, 
Mr.  Chairman,  t  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  thf  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  roatters  sent  to  it. 

Unfair  labor  practices  ca-se? — that  is 
that  category  w  th  which  this  plan  spe- 
cifically or  primarily  deals — now  consti- 
tute the  majoiity  of  cases  filed  with  the 
Board  In  the  fiscal  year  1957  there 
were  5.500  unfau-  labor  practices  cases 
filed.  The  fig  ires  through  April  of 
1961  indicate  the  total  of  such  cases  in 
th^  fi5cal  year  1961  will  exceed  11.700. 

A  current  stucy  shows  that  the  median 
t.me  from  the  filing  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  to  a  Board  decision  is 
402  days — 402  days,  over  1  year.  And. 
this  IS  the  medium.  Now.  maybe  the  big 
guy  does  not  need  it.  Maybe  the  big 
fellow  can  take  care  of  himself,  and  per- 
haps the  big  guy  is  delighted  with  the 
fact  that  whatever  his  problem  is.  it 
IS  completely  enmeshed  in  the  turmoil 
and  the  delays  of  regulatory  procedure. 

Now.  that  may  be  great  from  the 
standrwint  of  a  business  advantage.     It 


may  be  absolutely  delightful  :from  the 
standpoint  of  a  labor  union,  but  it  is 
absolutely  an  impossible  and  ir.tolerable 
condition  when  you  apply  it  to  the  prin- 
cipal purpose,  which  is  in  the  public 
interest,  to  resolve  these  matters  as 
quickly  as  possible,  expeditiously  and 
fairly. 

But.  take  the  little  guy  who  is  faced 
with  this  problem,  the  little  employer  or 
the  little  labor  union,  and  let  him  get 
enmeshed  in  this  thing  when  he  is  not 
equipped  financially  or  by  desire  to  hire 
a  battery  of  attorneys  and  accDimtants 
and  auditors  and  other  experts  and  get 
into  this  thing  and  embroil  himself  for 
a  median  time  of  402  days. 

Now.  you  may  want  to  argue  about  it, 
you  may  want  to  disagree  with  rae  about 
It,  but  the  logic  of  it  is  there  stark  with 
reality,  because  we  know  that  tiat  man 
IS  being  killed,  that  employer  or  that 
employee  organization  is  being  dlled  by 
the  ver>'  device  which  we,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  set  up  to  hel  ?  him  in 
the  public  interest.  If  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion makes  sense  to  somebody,  Jie  logic 
of  it  escapes  me.  I  person£Jly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  our 
committee,  feel  that  this  plaa  under 
consideration  gives  us  some  reasonable 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  this. 
I  am  the  last  one  to  claim  that  this  is 
going  to  cure  all  of  the  ills;  tliat  what 
has  been  proposed  will  cure  ail  of  the 
regulatory  and  adjudicatory  ]3roblems 
that  this  great  growing  Government  and 
land  of  ours  has.  But,  I  think  when 
we  get  through  with  the  disciisiaon,  any 
fairminded  person  will  have  to  admit  or 
agree  that  there  is  some  reasoriableness 
in  allowing  the  Board  to  take  the  action 
which  this  plan  would  allow  it  to  take. 

As  I  was  saying.  Mr.  Chainrian.  cur- 
rent studies  shpw  that  the  mecian  time 
from  the  filing  of  an  unfair  lalwr  prac- 
tice charge  to' a  Board  decision  is  402 
days.  The  period  between  the  trial 
examiner's  intermediate  report  and  the 
Board  decision  consumed  195  of  this 
total.  Almost  400  additional  jays  are 
consumed  between  the  Board  decision 
and  the  time  an  effective  judicial  de- 
cree compelling  compliance  v.ith  the 
Board  action  is  issued.  The  total  elapsed 
lime  of  approximately  2-4  years  from 
the  time  an  unfair  labor  charge  is  filed 
to  an  effective  judicial  decree  results, 
for  practical  purposes,  in  the  denial  of 
justice  in  many,  many  instarces.  As 
stated  by  the  Advisory  Panel  o:i  Labor - 
Management  Relations  Law  'i>opularlT 
known  as  the  Cox  Committee  • ,  whicii 
presented  a  report  for  President  Ken- 
nedy on  Pebnuiry  20,  1960,  at  the  time 
he  was  Senator — this  docume:it  I  am 
talking  about  is  "Organization  ind  Pro- 
cedure of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,"  Senate  Document  81.  8  5th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session : 

In  labcr-rr.anagement  relatlonB  '  istice  de- 
layed is  often  Justice  denied.  -A  remedy 
granted  more  than  2  years  after  the  evert 
will  bear  little  relation  to  the  hurcian  situa- 
tion which  gave  rise  to  the  need  for  Gov- 
ernment intervention. 

In  its  report  to  the  Senate,  the  Cox 
Committee  recommended  that  the 
Board's  review  of  examiners'  decisions 
be  made  discretionary  and  that  the  trial 


examiner's  reports  be  made  final  in  all 
cases  in  which  review  is  denied. 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  present  plan 
which  is  before  us  for  consideration. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  often  the  delays  which  occur 
under  the  act  are  the  result  of  deliber- 
ate actions  on  the  part  of  the  attorneys 
for  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  in  a 
proceeding.  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  fact,  that  good  lawyers  will  take 
advantage  of  every  procedural  aspect 
if  they  feel  their  case  is  a  httle  weak, 
or  they  need  a  little  jockeying  time,  or 
for  other  reasons.  I  do  not  particularly 
condemn  it,  being  a  lawyer  myself,  but 
the  fact  is  there,  that  as  a  matter  of  good 
legal  practice,  but  perhaps  as  a  matter  of 
bad  public  .service,  a  good  lawyer  will  in 
the  interest  of  his  client  rightfully  tak  .■ 
advantage  of  every  technical  procedural 
device  and  delay  which  is  possible.  I 
think  everybody  generally  was  agreed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  this  mat- 
ter, both  in  the  committee  and  many 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  it,  that  this 
Question  of  time  is  really  an  intolerable 
situation  and  we  ought,  all  of  us,  to  try 
to  come  up  with  some  answer. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  who  presented  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Board 
that  plan  No.  5  bo  allowed  to  go  into 
effect,  stated  that  the  Board  estimated 
that  the  400-day  median  period  ncrw 
found  in  unfair  labor  practice  cases  be- 
fore the  Board  could  be«  reduced  to  260 
days  in  instances  where  a  petition  for 
full-scale  Board  review  is  denied  under 
the  plan.  In  cases  where  the  petition  is 
-ranted,  the  overall  reduction  of  cases 
before  the  Board  made  possible  by  the 
plan  would  resiHt  in  an  estimated 
median  period  of  300  days,  or  a  reduction 
of  105  days  in  that  case.  This  would 
mean  a  savings  in  time  of  140  days  in  the 
first  instance  and  approximately  100 
days  in  the  second.  Thus,  even  though 
the  parties  are  determined  to  take  their 
proceeding  to  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals 
for  judicial  review,  they  will  get  there 
much  faster  under  procedures  which 
may  be  developed  under  the  plan;  be- 
cause If  they  get  the  decision  of  the  trial 
examiner,  and  imder  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement they  follow  the  procedure  for 
re\iew  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
denies  the  full  review,  in  that  particular 
class  of  cases  then  the  party,  of  course, 
would  be  entitled  to  file  his  petition  for 
judicial  review. 

In  discussing  the  po.ssibility  of  the 
categories  of  matters,  the  Board  said  that 
Board  review  could  thus  be  limited  to 
cases  in  which  there  are,  in  the  judgment 
of  at  least  two  members  of  the  Board, 
demonstrable  errors  of  fact  or  failures  to 
afford  fair  procedure,  and  to  cases  pre- 
senting substantial,  novel,  or  important 
questions  of  law  or  administrative  policy. 

In  all  other  cases  where  the  board  re- 
view is  not  sought,  as,  for  example,  under 
the  present  law,  if  exceptions  are  not 
filed  to  the  trial  examiner's  decision, 
under  present  law  that  decision  becomes 
final.  I  believe  it  is  in  24  percent  of  the 
cases  that  no  action  was  taken  from  the 
trial  examiner's  decision.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  become  final  under  the  present 
law.     As  in  that  case  under  the  present 
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law,  under  the  proposal  the  applicant 
could  go  directly  into  a  judicial  review. 
In  that  case  certainly  this  plan  would 
make  no  difference  whatever. 

I  want  to  repeat  that.  In  other  words, 
If  a  decision  becomes  final  under  the 
present  law  the  applicant  can  go  directly 
into  the  circuic  court  of  appeals  on  a 
petition.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  if  a 
decision  becomes  final  by  the  trial  ex- 
aminer the  applicant  can  go  by  petition 
into  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  a 
judicial  review. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.FASCELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  explain  that  a  little  bit  more? 
I  just  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  do  so.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  asked  me  that  question.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  it  in  great 
detaU. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  knew 
the  gentleman  would,  and  more  at 
length,  please. 

Mr.  FASCELL.     And  a  little  slower. 

So  as  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  re- 
quested me  to  say 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  be  helpful,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  situation  is 
exactly  the  same  under  the  present  law 
and  xmder  the  proposed  law  with 
respect  to  the  right  to  judicial  review 
when  a  decision  becomes  final  by  the 
trial  examiner. 

I  want  to  recall  to  you  that  in  setting 
up  the  category  of  cases  under  the  plan 
the  Board  must  set  this  'ip  by  published 
order  and  rules.  The  plan  says  "shall 
prescribe  the  method."  Then  there  is  a 
very  important  proviso  which  says  that 
two  members  of  the  Board  may  bring 
the  matter  before  the  entire  Board  for 
full  review.  So  that  while  under  the 
proposal  under  published  rule  or  order 
you  might  have  a  review  procedure  in 
the  nature  of  certiorari  in  which  the 
Board  in  exercising  its  discretion  would 
refiase  to  grant  full  review,  nevertheless 
protection  is  provided  in  the  plan  that 
any  two  members  could  bring  it  to  the 
full  Board  for  full  review. 

Under  the  present  plan  in  those  cases 
hetird  by  the  trial  examiners  in  which 
the  applicant  disagrees  he  files  his  ex- 
ceptions and  goes  to  the  Board  and 
obtains  a  full  review.  The  difference 
therefore  between  the  existifig  law  and 
the  proposed  plan  very  clearly  is  only 
in  relation  to  that  class  which  the  Board 
by  published  rule  or  order  would  desig- 
nate by  a  certiorari  type  of  review,  and 
in  the  denial  of  the  full  review  the  action 
of  the  trial  examiner  would  become  final. 

Otherwise,  all  other  cases  would  follow 
exactly  the  same  administrative  prac- 
tice and  procedure  which  is  now  followed, 
and  that  is  it  would  go  to  the  full  Board 
for  a  full  review,  after  which  the  ap- 
plicant would  be  entitled  to  the  same 
right  for  judicial  review.  So  in  that 
case  we  have  not  and  do  not  disturb  in 
any  sense  the  applicant's  substantive 
rights. 


There  seems  to  be  considerable  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  and  certainly  I  was 
very  interested  in  it  myself  and  Inter- 
rogated on  this  question  in  committee 
and  pursued  the  matter  subsequently, 
as  to  the  review  rights  of  the  applicant  to 
determine  just  how  major  this  thing  was 
and  what  changes  it  made,  which  some 
groups  have  said  would  in  some  way. 
which  has  frankly  escaped  me,  destroy 
labor-mana?ement  relations  or  give  some 
great  advantage  to  labor  unions  which 
they  do  not  now  enjoy,  or  in  some  other 
way  be  detrimental.  Now  I  know  how  it 
is  easy  to  make  these  kinds  of  .state- 
ments to  whip  up  a  little  enthusia.sm  in 
the  right  places  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing to  hang  hats  on,  and  I  will  noi 
quarrel  with  that  at  all.  But,  I  believe 
we  can  very  dispassionately  determine 
the  question  as  a  matter  or  law  and, 
therefore,  I  seek  to  do  this  in  good  con- 
science and  for  the  legislative  record  so 
that  there  will  be  no  question  about  it 
if  it  becomes  a  matter  of  Judicial  inter- 
pretation, and  to  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  be  swayed  by  my  logic  and  by 
my  citations,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  have  you  join  my  persuasive  position. 

Review  of  the  Board's  final  orders  in 
the  courts  of  appeals  is  provided,  as 
those  of  you  who  are  on  the  legislative 
committee  and  as  those  of  you  who  are 
labor  law  practitioners  realize  in  sec- 
tions lOie)  and  10(f)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Since  this  is  the 
heart  of  the  divergence  of  opinion  on 
which  it  is  alleged  that  reasonable  men 
could  differ,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  exact  language. 
I  am  reading  now  from  section  lO'f)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
as  amended,  in  1959: 

Any  person  aggrieved  by  final  order  of  the 
Board  granting  or  denying,  In  whole  or  In 
part,  the  relief  sought  may  obtain  a  review 
of  such  order  in  any  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  In  the  circuit 
court  wherein  the  unfair  labor  practice  In 
question  was  alleged  to  have  been  engaged 
In  or  wherein  such  person  resides  (jr  trans- 
acts business  or  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing 
in  such  coizrt  a  written  petition  praying  that 
the  orders  of  the  Board  be  modified  or  set 
aside. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michi<jan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  will  al- 
low me  to  use  some  of  his  time  in  order 
to  make  the  record  a  bit  more  complete. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act 
also  provides  that  no  argument  or  objec- 
tion that  has  not  been  urged  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  will  be 
considered  upon  review  by  the  court  of 
appeals  unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to 
urge  such  objection  before  the  Board  i.s 
due  to  extraordinary  circumstances? 

I  ask  that  question  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  observed  earlier 
that,  under  the  present  law,  a  litigant 
can  refuse  or  fail  to  file  exceptions  with 
the  Board,  thereby  allowing  the  inter- 
mediate report  of  the  trial  examiner  to 
become  final,  and  then  go  directly  to  the 
court  of  appeals  without  going  to  the 
Board.   Of  course,  the  gentleman  is  tech- 


nically correct.  But  if  the  litigant  should 
fail  to  file  exceptions  with  the  Board  as 
to  findings  made  by  the  trial  examiner, 
he  would,  I  believe,  waive  his  right  to 
make  an  argument  on  those  points  be- 
fore the  court  of  appeals.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is 
very  correct,  but  if  I  had  a  lawyer  who 
did  not  look  after  my  interests  any 
better  than  that  I  would  get  myself  a 
new  lawyer. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  just  wanted  the 
point  established. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  Is  possible  for  a 
lawyer  to  make  that  kind  of  argimient. 
but  I  am  not  thinking  of  that  kind  of 
case.  Ordinarily,  the  lawyer  would  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  litigant  by  filing  a 
petition  with  the  Board  in  the  nature 
of  certiorari,  or  review,  or  whatever 
pleading  is  necessary  for  him  to  protect 
his  client,  drawn  in  the  broadest  terms. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  we  can  agree. 
The  fact  is  that  although  a  litigant  tech- 
nically can  circumvent  the  Board  and 
appeal  directly  to  the  courts,  in  actual 
practice  he  might  be  very  foolish  to  do  it. 
Let  me  draw  attention  to  another  part 
of  this  same  section  of  the  law  relating 
to  rights  on  appeal. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  section  he  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  refer  now  to  a  por- 
tion of  section  10(e)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947,  and 
I  quote: 

The  findings  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to  questions  of  fact  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  coi^ldered 
as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive. 

It  is  very  important  to  understand. 
witii  respect  to  the  right  of  review,  that 
plan  No.  5  proposes  to  elevate  what  is 
now  referred  to  as  an  intermediate 
report  by  a  hearing  examiner  to  the  sta- 
tus of  a  final  and  binding  judicial  deci- 
sion, from  which  there  would  be  no  re- 
view by  the  Board  except  at  its  discretion. 

Earlier,  I  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Horida  indicated  that  plan  No.  5 
provides  for  a  mandatory  review.  But 
section  2  of  the  plan  says  merely  that 
"the  Board  shall  retain  a  discretionary 
right  to  review."  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  is  only  a  discretionary  right  of 
review.  For  example,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Board,  in  its  discretion,  would  review 
and  upset  the  findings  of  fact  made  by 
a  hearing  examiner  if  there  were  sub- 
stantial evidence  in  the  record  to  sup- 
port them,  and  such  findings  by  a  trial 
examiner  would  then  be  conclusive  as 
to  the  court  of  appeals.  I  beUeve  that 
this  is  a  very  important  point  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  that  point  out.  It  is 
exactly  the  law  as  the  gentleman  read 
out  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  as  I  developed  the  matter  by  further 
discussion.  I  will  submit  for  the  record 
that  we  do  not  change  that  law  in  any 
aspect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  state 
it  right  now,  that  section  10(e)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  not  dealt  with;  and. 
therefore,  whatever  determination  is 
made  by  law  in  that  section  is  still  the 
law.     The  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
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rect  with  reference  to  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

But  that  does  not  change  the  situa- 
tion in  any  re.spect  of  the  apphcant's 
rights  under  the  plan.  I  would  hope  to 
develop  that  in  order  to  answer  or  to 
make  clear  tht?  discussion  which  the 
gentleman  has  brought  about,  because 
I  agree  with  him  this  is  the  main  difll- 
culty  or  the  main  f>oint  of  objection  by 
some  people. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  yield  further,  let  me  empha- 
size my  p)Oint  by  saying  that,  at  the 
present  time,  a  trial  examiner  could 
make  a  finding  of  fact  which  might  be 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  in  the 
record,  but  not  by  the  preponderance  of 
such  evidence.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
litigant  could  now  file  exceptions  and  ob- 
tain a  de  novo  review  of  the  case  by  the 
Board. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  have  to  correct 
the  record  right  there.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  at  all.  While  the 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion 
and  interpretation.  I  want  the  record 
clear  that  I  do  not  agi-ee  with  him. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  may  go  on,  a  liti- 
gant, at  the  present  time,  can  obtain  a 
de  novo  review  in  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice case  by  the  Board.  Under  the  ex- 
isting law,  a  finding  of  fact  by  the  Board, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence  is 
conclusive  on  the  court  of  appeals. 
But  under  the  proposed  reorganization 
plan,  we  would  be  cutting  out  an  im- 
portant right  which  a  litigant  now  has 
to  have  findings  of  fact  reviewed  by  the 
Board. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
further  on  that  point  because  I  want 
to  have  the  record  clear  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  gentle- 
man as  a  matter  of  law  on  that  point. 
I  want  to  develop  it  right  now. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Under  the  present  law  it 
is  true,  is  it  not.  that  a  party  htigant 
has  the  mandatory  right  of  review  by 
the  Board  in  unfair  labor  practice  cases, 
and  in  sc-called  representation  cases, 
the  right  of  appeal  is  discretionary-  with 
the  Board. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
restate  his  question  again? 

Mr.  POFF.  Under  the  present  law  a 
party  litigant  has  a  mandatory  right  of 
review 

Mr.FASCELL.  Right  there.  Will  the 
gentleman  pive  me  the  section  of  the 
law  on  that,  not  what  he  gue.sses? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  was  coming  to  that.  A 
party  litigant  has  the  mandatory  right 
of  review  in  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
as  distinguished  from  representation 
cases.  In  the  latter  type  of  cases  the 
right  of  review  is  discretionary  with  the 
Board  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  also,  sis  I  under- 
stand it,  and  we  can  get  the  exact  law 
so  that  we  may  resolve  our  differences,  an 
applicant  has  a  right  to  file  exceptions 
to  the  trial  examiner's  report. 

Mr.  POFF.  In  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  he  is  entitled  as  a  matter  of  law 


to  a  review  by  the  Board.  Under  the 
reorganization  plan,  he  will  no  longer 
enjoy  that  mandatory  right.  Rather, 
the  right  will  be  dependent  upcm  a  vote 
of  at  least  one  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  gentleman  is  quoting  the  statute. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man I  am. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairn.an,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Section  10  tc  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  testimony  taken  by  such  member, 
aecnt  or  agency,  or  the  Board  Eha;i  be  re- 
ductd  to  writing  and  filed  with  the  Board 
Tliereafter,  In  its  discretion,  the  Board  upon 
notice  may  take  further  testimony  or  hear 
argument.  If  upon  the  preponderance  of 
the  testlmotiy  taken  the  Board  shall  be  of 
t.he  or-lnion  that  any  person  named  In  the 
c  mpinint  has  engaged  In  or  is  engaging  in 
any  such  unfair  labor  practice,  then  the 
Board  shall  state  its  findings  of  fact  and 
ihall  i.'sue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
person  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
cc.ise  and  desist  from  such  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, and  to  take  such  affirmative  action,  in- 
cluding rein;  tatemcnt  of  employees  with  or 
without  backpay,  as  will  effectuate  the  poli- 
cies of  this  act. 

Now.  under  the  law.  as  I  interpret  the 
act  which  I  have  just  read,  the  findings 
of  fact  are  actually  the  act  of  the  Board 
itself,  based  upon  testimony  taken  by  a 
trial  examiner  and  covered  in  his  inter- 
mediate report,  which  automatically  goes 
to  the  Board.  The  findings  of  fact  arc 
made  by  the  Board  and  not  the  trial  ex- 
aminer. He  simply  makes  a  rcconmien- 
dation. 

Now.  thLs  reorganization  plan  would 
authorize  the  Board  to  vest  in  a  trial  ex- 
aminer the  power  of  the  Board  to  is.sue 
a  cease  and  desist  order  and  to  order 
reinstatement  with  backpay.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  fix>m 
Virginia  is  making  a  point,  although  I  do 
not  like  to  call  it  an  appeal,  because  at 
the  present  time  the  trial  examiner  does 
not  make  an  order. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Except  that  the  trial 
examiner's  decision  under  the  present 
law  becomes  final  if  exceptioiis  are  not 
filrd  in  20  days.  So,  largely  in  those 
cases  it  i-s  exactly  the  same  except  in  one 
respect. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  not  yield  further 
until  I  am  through  with  a  full  explana- 
tion of  my  point,  and  then  you  gentle- 
men can  go  on  and  develop  it. 

Certainly,  the  purpose  of  the  plan  is. 
in  a  certain  class  of  cases,  by  published 
rule  and  order,  to  prevent  full  review  in 
every  case.  I  read  the  testimony  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  that  this  was  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  plan.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  +his  is  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  thing,  and  that  is  to  pro- 
vide authority  in  the  Board  by  published 
rule  and  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  turn  down  full  review  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  cases  designated  by  them 
and  to  make  the  trial  examiner's  deci- 
sion final  in  the  same  way  as  the  Board's 


decision  becomes  final ;  in  the  same  way 
that  under  the  present  law  the  trial  ex- 
aminer's decision  now  becomes  final 
when  exceptions  are  not  fiJed  within  a 
20-day  period;  in  the  same  way  the  ap- 
plicant can  go  to  court  for  a  judicial 
review. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  question  of 
fact  and  findings  and  see  what  changes 
have  been  made  as  a  matter  of  law;  not 
interpretation.  First  of  all.  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  plan  will 
affect  judicial  review,  in  those  cases 
wliere  the  Board,  in  exercising  its  dis- 
cretion, determines  not  to  review  the 
trail  examiner's  findings  and  con- 
clusions, under  the  published  rules  and 
regulations  and  procedures  the  decision 
of  the  trial  examiner  becomes  final.  The 
same  review  procedures  will  be  available 
to  the  parties  under  the  plan  as  are  now 
available.  Thus,  a  court  review  directly 
from  the  trial  examiner's  decision  or  in- 
termediate report  will  be  and  is  a  matter 
of  right,  just  as  a  court  review  from  tlie 
Boards  decision  and  order  now  is.  In 
other  words,  the  plan  makes  the  trial 
examiner's  decision  final  in  those  cases 
where  the  Board  declines  to  review  it  and 
it  becomes  the  Board's  action. 

Now.  as  to  the  scope  of  such  review — 
I  am  talking  strictly  now  about  judicial 
review  and  lay  aside  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  the  intermediate  administra- 
tive step  of  going  to  the  full  Board  for 
full  review;  I  am  talking  now  about 
simply  the  scope  of  the  judicial  review. 
Is  there  any  difference  in  that?  Of 
course,  the  answer  is  "No."  As  to  pure 
questions  of  fact,  the  statutory  standards 
as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  are 
found  in  cases  such  as  Universal  Camera 
Corporation  v.  fiLRB  <340  U.S.  474  >. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  v.  Pittsburgh  (,SS  340 
U.S.C.  498>,  it  will  be  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  trial  examiners'  factfindings  as 
with  respect  to  Board  factfindings,  be- 
cause we  make  the  examiner's  action  tlie 
action  of  the  Board.  That  is  the  pres- 
ent law  now.  That  is  where  no  excep- 
tions are  filed. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Is  the  gentleman  not 
familiar  with  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  lower  Federal  court  decisions  which 
hold  that  these  boards  are  experts  in 
their  field  and  that  the  courts  do  not 
wi.sh  to  substitute  the  judgment  or  reac- 
tion of  the  court  to  the  evidence,  because, 
they  say,  there  is  an  expertise  in  these 
boards,  and  that  therefore  the  facts 
found  by  these  experts,  so-called,  are 
even  of  greater  binding  effect  than  a 
court  finding  or  a  jury  finding  in  a  reg- 
ular civil  suit. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
cases.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's conclusion.  I  have  respect  for 
him  as  a  lawyer  and  an  able  colleague  on 
the  committee,  but  I  must  remind  the 
gentleman — and  I  ^ill  recite  the  cases 
when  we  get  to  them — that  is  not  now 
the  sole  criteria.  There  is  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility on  the  court  in  reaching  a 
decision,  and  I  will  get  into  those  cases. 
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Now.  to  the  extent  that  the  erroneous 
findings  are  based  on  credibility  deter- 
mination, the  Board  itself  has  utilized  the 
rule  that  the  findings  will  not  be  over- 
turned unless  clearly  erroneous.  That  is 
the  Standard  Dry  Wall  Company  (91 
NLRB  544.  188  Fed.  2d  362). 

Right  on  that  point  we  were  just  dis- 
cussing, to  the  extent  that  the  erroneous 
findings  are  based  on  credibility  deter- 
minations, the  Board  itself  has  utilized 
the  rule  that  the  findings  will  not  be 
overturned  unless  "clearly  erroneous," 
following  in  substance  the  Supreme 
Court's  dictate  in  the  Pittsburgh  case, 
because  a  credibility  finding  of  the  trier 
of  the  facts  should  not  be  reversed  unless 
it  "carries  its  own  death  wound"  (337 
U.S.  360).  There  is  no  change  in  that 
criteria. 

For  practical  pui  poses  this  has  re- 
sulted in  the  affirmance  by  the  Board  of 
trial  examiners'  credibility  resolutions  in 
the  vast  majority  of  the  cases.  So,  there 
is  no  change  made  in  that  law  at  all 
by  this  plan — none.  There  cannot  be. 
That  is  case  law,  and  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals have  been  equally  loath  to  disturb 
credibility  resolutions. 

I  should  like  to  give  citations  for  the 
record  in  case  anybody  really  wants  to 
rack  this  thing  up.  NLRB  v.  Dinion 
Coil  Company.  Inc.  (201  Fed.  2d  484), 
and  there  are  some  others:  the  South 
Land  Manufacturing  case,  the  Philadel- 
phia Iron  Works  case,  and  the  Cambria 
Clay  Products  case. 

I  gave  these  citations:  Dinion  Coil 
Co.,  Inc.  <201  F.  2d  484);  Southland 
Mfg.  Co.  (201  F.  2d  244) ;  Philadelphia 
Iron  Works  (211  F.  2d  937);  and  Cam- 
bria Clay  Products  (215  F.  2d  48). 

For  practical  purposes  this  has  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  the  trial  ex- 
aminers' credibility  resolutions  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  under  their  own 
adopted  standard,  and  the  court  of  ap- 
peals have  been  equally  loath  to  disturb 
the  credibility  resolutions. 

It  is  a  fact,  under  the  general  rule 
of  law  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
that  that  appellate  court  is  going  to  be 
very  reluctant  to  disturb  the  findings  of 
fact  made  by  the  trier  or  the  jury,  who 
saw  the  witnesses,  who  heard  the  wit- 
nesses, and  who  were  personally  pres- 
ent. They  are  not  going  to  substitute 
the  cold  record  in  the  judgment  on  re- 
view. For  that,  that  is  the  present  law. 
We  do  not  change  that  in  any  respect. 
So  how  does  the  applicant  get  hurt? 

Let  us  not  forget  this,  either.  Under 
the  act  itself  we  do  not  have  the  right 
of  trial  de  novo.  You  do  not  have  the 
trial  de  novo  administratively.  Yes. 
you  have  the  review  on  the  record,  but 
even  the  act  says,  as  it  certainly  should 
as  a  matter  of  good  law.  that  either 
party  may  apply  to  the  court  for  leave 
to  produce  additional  evidence.  We 
know  what  the  general  rule  of  appli- 
cability is  with  respect  to  production 
of  additional  evidence  on  review.  You 
are  going  to  have  the  substantial 
grounds  laid  down  in  the  statute  to  get 
that  additional  evidence  to  the  court. 

If  you  are  going  to  follow  good  judicial 
practice,  some  place  you  have  to  have 
a  trial.  That  is  elementary.  We  have 
it  now  with  the  trial  examiner,  and  we 


do  not  change  it  under  the  proposal. 
We  still  have  ample  safeguards  both  on 
judicial  review  and  on  administrative 
review. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  understand  the 
point  the  gentleman  was  making,  he 
cited  several  cases  which  indicate  that 
the  Board  and  the  courts  are  loath,  as 
I  believe,  to  refuse  to  follow  determina- 
tions by  the  trial  examiner  with  respect 
to  the  credibility  of  a  witness?  The 
gentleman  was  referring  to  the  credibil- 
ity of  a  witness,  is  that  the  point? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  credibility  reso- 
lution, that  is  rio'ht.  In  the  testimony 
that  is  to  be  resolved. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Can  we  understand 
and  agree  that  determination  as  to  the 
credibility  of  a  particular  witness  and 
certainly  a  hearing  examiner  who  saw 
and  heard  the  witness  testify  would  be 
peculiarly  qualified  to  make  such  a  de- 
termination is  a  different  matter  than 
a  finding  of  fact  based  on  the  record. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Board,  in  most  cases, 
may  accept  a  resolution  by  the  trial  ex- 
aminer with  respect  to  credibility,  but 
the  Board  will  still  afford  a  complete 
and  full  review  of  the  record.  Even 
though  there  might  be  substantial  evi- 
dence in  the  record  to  support  a  finding 
of  fact  made  by  a  trial  examiner,  if  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  in  the  record 
entitled  to  credibility  indicated  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  the  Board  could  alter 
or  reverse  the  finding  of  fact  made  by 
the  trial  examiner.      Is  that  correct? 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  had  not  gotten  that 
far  in  my  discussion,  but  I  will  say  for 
some  years  now  there  has  not  been  the 
reluctance  in  the  courts  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent finding  of  fact.  And  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  determination  and  an  evalua- 
tion and  a  resolution  of  credibility. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  and 
there  is  no  argument  about  it. 

Now  getting  back  to  the  question  of 
judicial  review  for  a  moment: 

Direct  review  of  a  trial  examiner's  report 
insofar  as  credibility  resolutions  are  con- 
cerned then  is  In  the  Fame  posture  as  re- 
view after  Board  consideration. 

If  the  Board  is  loath  to  do  it,  the  courts 
are  loath  to  do  it. 

In  neither  situation  is  it  likely  that  the 
credibility  resolutions  will  be  over- 
turned, but  if  the  Board  would  have  been 
able  to  apply  its  "clearly  erroneous"  test 
to  reverse  the  credibility  resolution,  the 
court  would  be  equally  able  to  reverse 
the  resolution  under  the  criteria  which  I 
read  earlier  in  the  Pittsburgh  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  consumed  1  hour. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  would  like  to  f.nish  this  par- 
ticular presentation  on  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  FASC^ELL.  Mr.  CHiairman.  I  am 
very  appreciative  of  the  solicitude  of  my 


colleague.  I  will  say  I  probably  will  not 
need  it  because  I  will  be  happy  to  let 
somebody  else  talk  as  soon  as  I  am 
through  with  this  point  that  I  am  mak- 
ing with  respect  to  judicial  review,  and 
also  getting  into  the  question  of  the 
administrative  review.  I  just  want  to 
take  the  time  to  be  as  explicit  as  I  pos- 
sibly can  with  respect  to  my  own  posi- 
tion and  the  majority  position  of  the 
committee  v.ith  respect  to  the  legal  mat- 
ters. As  I  say,  I  leave  it  to  everybody 
who  wants  to  use  their  own  best  judg- 
ment to  use  any  excuse  to  hang  their  hat 
on,  but  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
I  want  to  be  as  reasonable  and  as  logical 
as  I  can  to  hang  my  hat  and  make  my 
decision  on  that  question. 

Now  the  factfindings  that  involve  not 
credibility  resolutions,  but  evaluation  of 
evidence  and  the  drawing  of  inferences 
from  undisputed  facts  or  facts  result- 
ing from  credibihty  resolutions,  would 
be  no  different  from  direct  review  of  a 
trial  examiner's  intermediate  report  and 
review  as  it  presently  stands  after  Board 
decision  and  order,  because  his  action, 
that  is  the  trial  examiner's  action,  is 
final  and  it  is  in  the  same  position  as  a 
matter  of  law  on  noncredibility  resolu- 
tion matters  as  it  is  now  in  those  cases 
where  you  either  have  a  Board  decision 
affirming  the  findings  of  the  trial  ex- 
aminer or  you  go  directly  into  court,  be- 
cause no  exceptions  have  been  filed  with 
the  trial  examiner's  reE>ort  within  the 
prescribed  period  of  time. 

So  you  have  absolutely  no  distinction 
as  a  matter  of  law. 

In  both  situations.  Universal  Camera 
case,  and  I  gave  the  citation  earlier, 
standards  will  apply,  even  if  the  courts 
of  appeal  tend  to  give  more  weight  to  a 
Board  factual  finding  that  is  the  same 
as  a  trial  examiner,  as  they  do  to  a 
Board  reversal  of  the  facts  found  by  a 
trial  examiner — for  the  very  same 
rea,sons  I  have  already  ascribed.  See 
N.L.R.B.  v.  Thompson  Com,pany  (208 
Fed.  2d.  p.  743-746)  where  the  circuit 
court  judge.  Learned  Hand,  pointed  out: 

Over  and  over  again  we  have  reftised  to 
xipset  findings  of  an  examiner  that  the  Board 
h'AS  alBrmed  not  because  we  felt  satisfied 
that  we  should  have  come  out  the  same 
way  had  we  seen  the  witnesses,  but  because 
we  felt  bound  to  allow  for  the  possible 
cogency  of  the  evidence  that  words  do  not 
preserve. 

We  do  not  see  any  rational  escape  from 
accepting  a  finding  unless  we  can  say  that 
the  corroboration  of  the  last  evidence  could 
not  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  any  doubts 
raised  by  the  words,  and  It  must  be  owned 
that  few  findings  will  not  survive  such  a 
test 

I  think  the  Universal  Camera  case 
mandate  that  the  courts  must  now  as- 
sume more  responsibility  for  the  reason- 
ableness and  fairness  of  the  Labor  Board 
decisions  than  the  same  courts  have 
shown  in  the  past  has  permitted  the 
courts  to  refuse  to  accept  findings  of  fact 
by  a  Board  examiner. 

I  have  a  whole  list  of  citations  that  I 
shall  put  in  the  Record. 

We  do  not  change  that  rule  of  law  in 
any  way.  We  all  know  and  admit  that 
you  do  not  get  a  trial  de  novo  where  you 
can  adduce  all  your  evidence  all  over 
again — we  do  not  want  to. 
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That  last  statement  I  made  dealing 
with  the  courts  assuming  responsibility 
and  so  forth  is  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing citations:  N.L.R.B.  v.  Walton  Com- 
pany (285  Fed.  2,  26>  ;  N.L.R.B.  v.  Gibbs 
Corporation  (284  Fed.  2,  409)  ;  N.L.R.B. 
against  Rickel  Bros.;  N.L.R.B.  M-2153; 
and  a  whole  host  of  others.  Anybody 
can  have  them  if  they  are  interested  in 
the  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  cautious 
and  explicit  and  have  laid  down  the  cita- 
tions with  respect  to  the  rules  of  law  be- 
cause I  beheve  any  fairminded  lawyer 
believes,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  fair- 
minded  laymen  will  join  us — and 
agrees  that  the  plan  in  no  sense  changes 
the  criteria  or  standard  of  case  law  with 
respect  to  judicial  review.  If  it  does, 
and  we  have  tried  to  be  very  careful  and 
cautious  about  this  thing,  we  would  like 
to  have  a  citation  submitted  for  the  rec- 
ord so  we  can  get  a  clear  interpretation 
of  this  matter  in  the  legislative  record 
and  so  that  the  congressional  intent  will 
be  clear;  and  it  is  clear  as  far  as  the 
committee  is  concerned  and  as  far  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  concerned 
who  is  now  speaking,  that  we  do  not  ex- 
pect by  this  plan,  nor  do  we  intend  by 
this  plan  in  any  way  to  affect,  these 
substantive  judicial  rights  of  an  appU- 
cant. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
a  position  to  do  so?  Will  he  kindly  tell 
the  House  upon  what  grounds  will  the 
NLRB  review  a  decision  by  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer if  this  plan  No.  5  should  become 
law? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  First  of  all.  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  under  the  plan  with 
respect  to  the  question  he  has  raised  on 
the  discretionary  right  of  review: 

It  will  be  done  within  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe 
by  rule. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  point. 
He  has  asked  a  question  that  is  very 
clear.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  dis- 
cussed this  very  matter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Never  mind  what  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  has  said.  The 
fact  is.  of  course,  that  we  do  not  know  at 
this  point  on  what  grounds,  or  when,  or 
in  what  cases  the  Board,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  discretion,  would  actually  review  a 
case.  The  only  thing  we  do  know  is  that 
a  majority  of  the  Board,  less  one.  could 
vote  to  take  up  a  case.  But  that  is  the 
only  thing  that  we  are  sure  of  so  far  as 
review  by  the  Board  is  concerned. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No.  We  know  several 
other  things  besides  that. 

First  of  all.  I  agree  that  a  rule  has 
not  been  published  as  yet.  The  plan  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  shall  have  the  right 
to  publish  that  rule,  but  we  have  not 
let  the  plan  go  into  effect,  so  the  Board 
cannot  publish  a  rule. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  this  observation? 

I  believe  he  made  the  statement  this 
plan  in  no  way  upsets  the  right  of  re- 
view. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Wait  a  minute.  I  did 
not  make  that  statement. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  right  of  judicial 
review? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  did  not  even  make 
that  kind  of  a  statement. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  was  my  impres- 
sion. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man got  that  impression.  But  go  ahead 
and  ask  your  question. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Regardless  of  what 
rules  the  Board  may  be  applying  now, 
and  notwithstanding  the  decisions  cited 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  fact 
is  that  we  do  not  know  now  what  the 
Board  will  determine  or  what  rules  it 
will  promulgate  from  time  to  time  with 
especi  to  Board  review — if  plan  5  should 
so  into  effect 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  pentleman  may 
bi  correct.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know,  nor  does  he  have  any  way  of  know- 
ing, what  the  Board  is  going  to  do  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Board  is  going  to  do  tomorrow  or  the 
day  after  or  after  we  pass  another  plan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  know  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  litigants  can  have  an  un- 
fair laobr  practice  case  decided  by  the 
Board. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Wait  a  minute.  That 
may  be  true,  but  you  also  have  a  chance 
to  be  heard  under  the  plan.  So  I  cannot 
see  where  that  is  any  great  point. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  who  raised  the 
initial  question  on  this  point  would  like 
to  refresh  my  recollection  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  specific  procedures  for  review- 
were  provided  in  the  1959  Labor  Reform 
Act. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion, and  I  intended  to  cover  that  point 
at  length.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1959 
this  matter  of  the  caseload  of  the  NLRB 
was  reviewed  by  the  Congress.  In  the 
labor  law  passed  in  1959.  this  Congress 
decided  that  the  NLRB  could  delegate 
the  handling  of  representation  cases  to 
regional  directors  of  the  Board.  But  R 
cases,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  adver- 
sary proceedings  and  do  not  involve  the 
award  of  huge  amounts  of  money.  As 
to  representation  cases  only.  Congress  in 
1959  authorized  the  Board  to  delegate  its 
power  to  regional  directors  and  to  retain 
a  discretionary  right  of  review. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
setting  up  a  specific  procedure  under 
that  rule. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No.  The  Congress 
was  willing  to  grant  to  the  Board  that 
much  power  in  representation  cases  only. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  is 
making  a  very  lengthy  and  enlightening 
statement.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  it.  But  since  this  matter  of  re- 
view has  come  up,  I  do  not  know  who 
advised  President  Kennedy  or  who  wrote 
the  message  of  transmittal  up  here,  but 
it  contains  a  very  seriously  mistaken  as- 


sumption. As  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
provision  for  determination  of  the  right 
of  review  can  be  by  a  majority  less  one. 
That  in  the  transmittal  message  is  re- 
ferred to  in  these  terms: 

Provision  is  also  made,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  fundamental  bipartisan  concept  in 
the  basic  statute  creating  the  Board,  for 
mandatory  review  of  any  such  decision,  re- 
port, or  certification  upon  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  Board,  less  one  member. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  basic  statute  that  makes 
the  NLRB  bipartisan.  It  happens  by 
sheer  accident  that  there  are  presently 
two  Republicans  on  the  Board  and  three 
Democrats.  Some  Democrats  were  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower  to 
maintain  the  bipartisan  aspect,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  basic  statute  that 
requires  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
terms  of  the  two  Republican  members 
run  out  in  2  years,  and  if  President  Ken- 
nedy saw  fit  he  could  have  ah  Democrats 
on  the  Board.  So  this  provision  that  ap- 
parently was  put  in  here  to  safeguard 
in  some  measure  the  rights  of  people  who 
.r^ight  seek  a  review  Is  absolutely  mean- 
ingless. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  not  want  to 
disagree  completely  and  fundamentally 
with  the  distingtdshed  minority  leader, 
but  I  am  going  to  take  a  little  piece. 

First  of  all,  I  did  not  reeA  any  refer- 
ence to  a  statute  with  respect  to  the  bi- 
partisan aspect  of  the  Board.  I  agree 
completely  it  is  entirely  possible  to  have 
two  members  wearing  three  blue  feathers 
and  all  be  Democrats. 

It  is  entirely  possible.  I  will  not  argue 
about  that.  Now.  I  would  say  this,  if 
there  are  some  objections  about  that  pos- 
sibility, we  ought  to  investigate  the 
statute  by  which  this  was  created,  and 
that  is  fine:  that  is  OK  with  me;  but 
I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that  now.  I 
have  enough  trouble  just  talking  about 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  5. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  only  reason  I 
brought  up  the  point  at  all  is  that  we 
are  talking  about  review  and  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  consider  it.  Now, 
here  it  is  obvious  that  this  plan  and  the 
transmittal  of  the  plan  proceeded  upon 
an  assumption  that  is  not  valid.  It  pro- 
ceeded up>on  the  assumption,  as  the 
words  clearly  indicate,  that  the  basic 
statute  creating  the  NLRB  provided  for 
bipartisanship,  which  would  mean  no 
more  than  three  members  of  &ny  one 
party.  I  bring  that  up  because  it  seems 
to  me  there  are  many  other  reasons  why 
this  plan  should  be  defeated,  many  good 
reasons,  but  that  is  certainly  one,  be- 
cause whether  you  think  the  statute 
should  be  that  way  or  not.  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  many  of  these  quasi - 
legislative  independent  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  bipartisan  in  their 
character  by  statute,  and  the  NLRB  is 
not  in  that  category.  So,  the  presenta- 
tion that  is  made  here  in  support  of 
this  plan,  which  undertakes  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  minorities  in  rights  of 
review,  just  is  not  valid  and  cannot  be 

Mr.  FASCELL.  WeU,  I  can  feel  for 
the  minority  leader's  position,  and  I 
sympathize  with  him  completely,  and 
maybe  if  I  was  in  his  shoes,  I  would  say 
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the  same  thing;  I  do  not  know.  But  on 
the  basis  of  what  it  says,  both  in  the 
transmittal  and  what  the  plan  says,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutley  and  eminently 
correct  with  respect  to  the  possibilities 
of  membership  on  the  Board.  But,  that 
is  the  present  law.  We  do  not  touch  it. 
It  may  not  be  the  law  tomorrow;  I  do  not 
know.  And,  if  It  is  a  big  problem  on  your 
side,  maybe  we  should  discuss  it  in  the 
legislative  committee.  But,  that  is  not 
an  issue  with  respect  to  this  particular 
plan  on  the  question  of  judicial  review. 
No.  1,  because  I  submit  the  record  is 
abundantly  clear  that  we  do  not  affect 
Judicial  review  in  any  sense.  And,  this 
is  the  primary  issue,  the  right  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  be  heard  in  court. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  submit  before  we 
get  through  here  that  on  the  question 
of  administrative  review,  that  what  we 
have  said  is  in  the  plan  is  exactly  what 
it  does  by  case  law  and  nothing  else. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  point 
on  the  question  of  administrative  review 
to  reemphasize  agrain,  now  that  I  have 
terminated  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  my 
part  of  the  discussion  dealing  with  the 
question  of  substantive  rights  and  judi- 
cial review,  to  clarify  our  position  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  administrative  re- 
view. In  those  categories  of  CEises  where 
by  published  rule  the  Board  retains  the 
right  of  review;  In  other  words,  where 
It  Is  not  discretionary.  We  do  not  exer- 
cise any  discretionary  right,  whatever 
those  cases  may  be;  however,  they  are 
provided  for  by  rule. 

But  In  that  class  where  there  Is  no 
discretionary  right  exerelsed,  the  right 
of  the  applicant  is  no  different  adminis- 
tratively than  It  Is  now  because,  after 
all,  the  plan  deals  strictly  with  the  power 
of  the  Board  to  provide  for  discretionary 
review  In  the  class  of  cases  which  by 
rule  it  adopts. 

Now,  obviously  In  those  classes  of  cases 
not  eorered  by  the  rule  there  cannot  be 
any  ehanse  In  the  administrative  right 
of  r(Alew  by  the  applicant  which  means, 
thereftore,  that  in  those  classes  of  cases 
where  discretionary  right  of  review  has 
not  been  reserved  by  a  rule,  the  appli- 
cant can  on  the  filing  of  exceptions  go 
to  the  full  Board  for  "full  review  on  the 
record."  If  imder  the  present  law  he 
Is  entitled  by  rule,  practice,  procedure, 
case  law,  statute  or  otherwise  to  adduce 
additional  evidence  at  that  time,  he  may 
do  so  under  the  plan.  With  respect  to 
those  cases  where  the  Board  reserves 
the  right  of  discretionary  review  by  pub- 
lished rule  or  order  and  pursuant  to  the 
plan  must  establish  the  procedure,  the 
applicant  In  that  case  In  disagreeing 
with  the  findings  of  the  examiner  will 
file  his  exceptions  pursuant  to  the  pub- 
lished rule  and  order,  and  the  Board  re- 
serves unto  itself  pursuant  to  that  rule 
the  right  to  review  that  case.  In  the 
nature  of  certiorari.  In  those  cases  it  is 
true  that  the  applicant  will  not  have 
"full  review  on  the  record"  by  the  Board 
provided,  however,  pursuant  to  the  rule 
and  regulation,  following  the  procedure 
laid  down  therein,  he  can  get  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  to  bring  it  to  the  full 
Board.  And  that  Is  mandatory.  And 
even  In  those  classes  of  cases  the  ap- 
phcant  has  a  right  to  go  to  the  court  on 


the  refusal  of  the  full  Board  to  hear  his 
case  on  a  petition.  I  do  not  know  why 
he  would  want  to  do  it,  but  If  I  were  the 
lawyer  I  would  take  it  up  on  every  order, 
depending  on  whether  I  was  winning  or 
losing  the  case,  of  course. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  fundamental  law.  be  it 
the  Wagnei-  Act,  or  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  provides  that  in  the  last  category 
of  cases  to  which  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed himself,  the  Board  is  required 
to  review  the  record? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  1  am  sorry,  but  I  did 
not  get  the  full  import  of  the  gentle- 
man's question.    Will  he  repeat  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  fundamental  law,  be  it 
the  Wagner  Act  or  Taft-Hartley  Act.  in 
that  category  of  cases  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman last  referred 

Mr.  FASCELL.  You  mean  where  the 
Board  has  reserved  the  right  of  discre- 
tionary review? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  unfair  practices 
cases;  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  the  Board  Is  re- 
quired to  review  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ing examiner  upon  filing  of  exceptions? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Did  you  ask  me  did  I 
say  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  -Does  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  the  fundamental  law 
now  requires  that? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  the  practice 
is  that  on  the  filing  of  the  exceptions, 
they  are  so  general  in  nature  that  the 
Board  as  a  matter  of  practice  has  granted 
full  review  on  the  record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  familiarity  with  section  10? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  know,  but  if 
I  do  not  you  can  read  it  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  do  that,  because  I  think  the  gentle- 
man would  agree,  and  I  ask  again  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  as  to  whether 
or  not 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  just  told  you  what 
I  thought.  I  do  not  have  to  agree  with 
you.    I  just  told  you  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  give  you  the 
question:  Does  the  fundamental  law  re- 
quire the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
In  unfair  labor  practice  cases  to  review 
the  testimony  adduced  before  the  hear- 
ing examiner,  and  his  findings  upon  ex- 
ceptions by  one  of  the  parties? 

Mr.  FASCEIiL.  The  gentleman  forgot 
to  put  in  that  question,  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me,  "in  full  on  the  record." 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  believe,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  that  in  the  filing  of  ex- 
ceptions they  are  so  general  in  nature 
that  as  a  matter  of  practice  the  Board 
has  allowed  or  granted  or  made  or  per- 
formed full  review  on  the  record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Board  and  only  the  Board  has 
authority  to  enter  orders  in  unfair  la- 
bor ijractice  procedures. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
point.   I  do  not  enter  the  orders. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  gentleman  does  agree  that 
the  fundamental  law  so  provides  this 
right. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  did  not  say  that  at 
all.  For  the  third  time  I  am  going  to 
say  it.  Let  the  gentleman  read  it  to  me. 
if  he  wants  to.  I  told  the  gentleman 
what  I  thought,  that  the  exceptions  are 
so  general  in  nature  that  as  a  matter  of 
practice  the  Board  has  performed  or 
made  or  granted  full  review  on  the  rec- 
ord. I  cannot  say  it  any  clearer  than 
that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  that  not  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  fundamental  law  vests 
that  power  in  the  Board  and  in  no  one 
else? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman 
thinks  so  right  now,  read  the  section  of 
the  law  into  the  record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me  I  will  read  the  entire  sec- 
tion 10.   It  will  take  3  hours. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  through  right 
now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  ready  to 
sit  down  right  now.  In  fact.  I  think  I 
will.    I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  today  Introduced  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  take  effective  steps 
at  once  to  improve  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion which  has  existed  since  the  birth  of 
broadcasting  in  1920. 

Since  most  attention  in  the  field  of 
broadcasting  seems  to  be  focused  these 
days  on  television,  we  tend  to  forget  the 
fact  that  millions  of  Americans  still  de- 
pend on  standard  broadcast  stations  for 
entertainment  and  Information. 

It  is  appalling  to  realize  the  undis- 
puted fact  that  almost  60  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  continental  United 
States,  in  which  over  25  milliMi  rural 
and  small  town  Americans  Uve,  do  not 
receive  today  even  one  acceptable  night- 
time groundwave  signal  although  we 
have  about  2,000  full  time  broadcast  sta- 
tions. Equally  appalling  is  the  fact  that 
additional  millions  of  Americans  have 
only  a  very  limited  choice  of  acceptable 
nighttime  groundwave  signals. 

The  many  millions  of  residents  of  the 
vast  radio  "desert"  must  depend  on  sky- 
wave  signals  of  class  I  stations  for  either 
their  only  nighttime  radio  service  or  for 
any  choice  of  nighttime  radio  service. 
Because  of  the  present  power  limitation 
of  50  kilowatts  imposed  by  the  rules  of 
the  Commission,  the  skywave  signals  re- 
ceived by  these  woefully  underserved 
Americans  are  not  of  suflBcient  strength 
to  provide  a  reliable  service. 

This  situation  is  not  a  newly  dis- 
covered one.  It  has  been  recognized 
since  the  infancy  of  radio.  The  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  which  was  created 
in  1928  to  bring  technical  order  out  of 
the  then  existing  chaos,  promulgated  an 
allocation  plan  in  1928  which  set  aside 
40  clear  channel  frequencies,  on  each 
of  which  only  1  station  was  authorized 
to  operate  at  night.  In  order  to  provide 
a  means  of  rendering  service  to  rural 
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and  smalltown  America.  It  was  soon 
acknowledged  that  areas  remote  from 
large  cities  were  receiving  inadequate 
.service,  in  terms  of  signal  strength,  and 
hearings  were  held  before  the  successor 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
1936  and  1938  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining what  could  be  done  to  improve 
the  admittedly  inadequate  broadcast 
.service  rendered  to  rural  areas.  The  evi- 
dence adduced  at  these  hearings  showed 
conclusively  that  from  an  engineering 
viewpoint  service  could  be  improved 
where  needed  only  by  first,  keeping  a 
maximum  number  of  frequencies  'clear" 
or  free  of  nighttime  use  by  more  than 
one  station  and  second,  authorizing 
higher  power  for  all  clear  channel  sta- 
tions. In  spite  of  this,  the  Commission 
did  nothing  between  1938  and  1945  to 
improve  service.  Instead,  .•jervice  was 
further  degraded  by  reducing  the  number 
of  clear  channel  frequencies  from  40  to 
the  present  25.  Actually  only  24  fre- 
quencies are  "clear"  and  free  of  night- 
time duplication  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  one  of 
these  is  duplicated  in  Alaska.  The  Com- 
mission also  continued  in  effect  its  rule 
limiting  the  power  of  clear  channel  sta- 
tions to  50  kilowatts,  even  though  higher 
power,  which  was  authorized  by  the  act 
and  by  the  applicable  treaties,  was  the 
only  means  of  impioving  .service  in  un- 
derserved areas. 

In  1945,  the  Commission  commenced, 
on  its  own  motion,  a  third  "Clear  Chan- 
nel Hearing" — docket  No.  6741— de-^ 
signed  to  find  ways  of  improving  service 
to  the  mlUIons  of  rural  and  smalltown 
Americans  living  in  admittedly  under- 
served  areas.  Again  the  evidence  showed 
conclusively  that  service  could  be  im- 
proved to  the  rural  areas  only  by,  first, 
keeping  all  class  I- A  clear  channel  fre- 
quencies free  of  nighttime  duplication 
and,  second,  authorizing  power  in  excess 
of  50  kilowatts  for  class  I-A  stations. 

Since  the  evidenc^e  in  the  latest  clear 
channel  proceedinir  was  presented  in 
1946  and  1947,  th(  membership  of  the 
Commission  has  changed  to  the  extent 
that  only  one  member  of  the  present 
Commission  was  a  Commissioner  when 
the  evidence  was  received.  Recently, 
the  Commission  instructed  its  staff  to 
prepare  a  report  and  order  which  would 
terminate  the  proceeding  by  maintain- 
ing the  present  power  limitations  of  50 
kilowatts  and  by  assigning  additional 
full-time  stations  to  all  but  12  of  the  25 
class  I-A  clear  channel  frequencies. 
Since  2  of  these  12  already  have  addi- 
tional full-time  stations  m  New  Mexico 
and  Alaska  on  their  respective  fre- 
quencies, the  Commission's  solution 
would  leave  but  10  channels  which 
would  be  "clear"  or  "free"  of  nighttime 
duplication. 

The  action  taken  by  the  majority  of 
the  Commission  would  worsen  rather 
than  improve  the  existing  situation. 
Duplication  or  further  breakdown  of  the 
too  few  remaining  class  I-A  clear  chan- 
nel frequencies  will  lead  to  more  service 
being  afforded  to  cities  which  are  already 
well  served  and  to  less  service  to  the 
rural  and  remote  areas  which  are  not 
underserved.  Also,  the  proposed  dupli- 
cation will,  first,  create  an  impossible 


roadblock  to  the  only  possible  means  of 
improving  service  in  areas  where  it  is 
needed,  the  use  of  higher  power  by  class 
I-A  stations,  and,  second,  surely  lead  to 
further  duplication  and  a  further  deg- 
radation of  service  to  rural  areas. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  my  bill  will 
amend  the  act  to,  first,  prohibit  further 
duplication  or  breakdown  of  class  I-A 
clear  channel  frequencies  beyond  that 
authorized  as  of  July  1.  1961,  and.  sec- 
ond, require  the  Commission  to  improve 
.service  to  the  present  radio  "desert"  by 
authorizing  class  I-A  clear  channel  sta- 
tions to  operaJ.e  with  higher  power. 

My  primary  concern  is  the  best  inter- 
e.sts  of  the  millions  of  rural  and  .small- 
town Americans  who  for  years  have 
.suffered  from  a  lack  of  adequate  radio 
.service  at  night.  I  am  convinced  that 
these  people,  whose  needs  for  radio  pro- 
grams clearly  exceed  the  needs  of  those 
living  in  or  near  cities  large  enough  to 
support  radio  stations,  can  receive  ade- 
quate radio  service  only  through  the 
preservation  of  all  existing  clasi;  I-A 
clear  channel  frequencies  and  the  au- 
thorization of  higher  power  for  all  class 
I-A  stations.  I  feel  as  strongly  that  class 
I-B  frequencies  should  not  be  broken 
down  to  any  greater  extent  than  now 
exists.  I  only  wish  it  were  feasible  to 
convert  some  or  all  of  these  I-B  fre<iuen- 
cies  back  to  I-A  frequencies,  especially  in 
the  Far  West. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  national 
defense  considerations  dictate  that  no 
further  duplication  of  class  I-A  o:.-  I-B 
clear  channel  frequencies  be  permitted 
and  that  higher  power  be  authorized  for 
all  class  I-A  stations.  I  intend  t-D  ask 
that  the  proper  military  authcTities 
testify  at  the  forthcoming  hearings  to  be 
held  on  the  bill  as  to  the  vital  defense 
needs  for  preserving  and  strengthening 
the  precious  natural  resources  which  the 
class  I  frequencies  constitute. 

It  is  also  of  extreme  importance  from 
an  international  viewpoint  that  we  not 
fritter  away  our  too  few  remaining  radio 
natural  resources.  Our  neighbors  could 
not  be  stopped  from  using  our  class  I  fre- 
quencies in  their  countries  shouid  we 
choose  to  desecrate  their  use  in  our  own 
country.  We  should  take  a  les.son  from 
our  neighbor,  Mexico,  which  has  kept  all 
of  its  clear  channel  frequencies  free  of 
nighttime  duplication  and  has  author- 
ized power  greatly  in  excess  of  50  kilo- 
watts for  each  of  its  class  I-A  stations. 
This  was  the  only  way  Mexico  could  serve 
its  rural  population.  It  is  equally  true 
of  us. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  given  above.  I 
earnestly  urge  that  my  bill  be  given  early 
consideration  and  that  it  be  passed 
promptly  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

It  is  certainly  something  new,  as  well 
a£  very  acceptable  and  entertainini;  and 
instructive,  to  listen  to  a  filibuster  In  the 
House.  This  is  the  first  time  in  at  least 
25  years  that  we  have  had  a  filibuster 
in  the  House,  and  the  one  just  put  on  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FASCELL  ]  might  well  serve  as  an  exEimple 
for  those  in  the  other  body  who  desire 
a  delaying  procedure. 


Permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  who  has 
control  of  the  time,  or  some  other  Mem- 
ber, will,  when  our  proceedings  become 
dull  and  tiresome,  if  they  ever  do,  and 
especially  toward  the  end  of  the  week, 
make  another  similar  effort  to  kill  time 
And  then  it  may  have  the  good  result  of 
causing  some  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  in  the  habit  of  adjourning 
our  sessions  from  Thursday  to  Monday 
to  stay  with  us  and  devote  the  rest  of 
their  week  to  duties  as  Congressmen. 

I  happened  to  be  reading  this  morn- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
an  opinion  written  by  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter, and  which  was  called  to  mind  by 
the  length  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  FascellI.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  took  15  pages  to  write 
a  decision,  which  made  just  one  point, 
which  was  that  a  trial  examiners  report 
or  finding  was  evidence,  a  part  of  the 
record  to  be  considered  by  the  Board, 
and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  if  and 
when  a  case  found  its  way  to  that  tn- 
banal. 

As  a  trial  lawyer,  that  decision  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  little  strange,  because  it 
made  admissible  as  evidence  for  the  ap- 
pellate court  hearsay  and.  perhaps  more 
accurately,  the  opinion  and  conclusion 
of  the  examiner. 

In  that  case,  the  trial  examiner  found 
that  a  company  was  not  guilty  of  an  un- 
fair labor  practice.  The  Board  reversed 
that  decision  and  found  the  employer 
guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice,  and 
ordered  back  pay.  The  case  went  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  where  the  de- 
cision of  the  Board  was  sustained,  and 
the  case  then  went  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

You  know  what  the  Supreme  Court 
did?  It  remanded  that  case,  told  the 
circuit  court  to  hear  it  again,  and  then 
do  as  it  wished,  but  held  that  it  should 
take  a  look  at  the  examiner's  report, 
which  the  Supreme  Court,  in  effect,  held 
was  evidence  and  a  part  of  the  record. 
Apparently  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
has  failed  to  give  consideration  to  the 
examiner  s  report— 340  U.S.  479. 

If  you  will  look  at  that  decision,  you 
will  find  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  was  in  confiict  with 
the  decisions  in  the  sixth  circuit, 
though  in  five  other  circuits  the  deci- 
sions were  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  court  in  the  second  ciixuit.  so  the 
lawyers,  who  argue  the  issue  pending, 
can  cite  all  the  cases  they  need  to 
support  their  arguments.  They  could 
keep  us  here  for  a  month  referring  tj 
and  reading  those  decisions  if  they  so 
wished.  What  an  opportunity  we  have 
here  for  an  endless  filibuster. 

But  before  us  now  is  this  fundamental 
principle;  that  is.  whether  the  Congress 
should  again  waive  its  exclusive  consti- 
tutional right  to  draft  and  enact  legisla- 
tion which  can  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  whether  we  should  again  adopt 
or  veto  proposed  legislation  sent  down 
by  the  President. 

A    DELEGATION     OF    LEGISLATIVE     AUTHORIl  T 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5.  which  pro- 
poses a  reorganization  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  which  will 
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become  law  unless  vetoed  by  either  Sen- 
ate or  House  prior  to  Sunday  next, 
should  be  rejected  by  the  approval  of 
House  Resolution  328.  disapproving  the 
plan.  The  resolution,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, was  approved  by  the  Democratic 
organization,  for  the  disapproval  reso- 
lution was  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan],  a 
member  of  that  party.  A  majority  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  now  opposes 
it. 

The  plan  propwses  a  reorganization  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by 
giving  it  additional  authority.  Section 
(a)  of  the  plan  reads: 

AtJTHORrrr  to   delegate 

(a)  In  addition  to  Its  existing  authority. 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Board",  shall  have 
the  authority  to  delegate,  by  published 
order  or  rule,  any  of  its  functions  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Board,  an  individual  Board  mem- 
ber, a  hearing  examiner,  or  an  employee  or 
employee  board.  Including  functions  with 
respect  to  hearings,  determining,  ordering, 
certifying,  reporting  or  otherwise  acting  as 
to  any  work,  business,  or  matter:  Provided, 
however,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
■hall  be  deemed  to  supersede  the  provisions 
of  section  7(a)  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
'    dure  Act  (60  Stat.  241).  as  amended. 

True,  section  (b)  provides  that  the 
Board  retains  a  discretionary  right  to 
reject  such  delegation  of  authority  on 
the  request  of  «uiy  two  members  of  the 
Board.  If  such  discretionary  review  is 
declined  or  such  review  is  not  asked 
within  the  time  stated  in  the  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Board,  then  the  ac- 
tion of  the  member,  hearing  examiner, 
or  employee  shall,  for  all  purposes,  be- 
come final,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
action  of  the  Board,  subject  only  to  a 
limited  power  of  review  in  the  courts. 

Taking  out  nonessential  words,  the 
suggestion  is  that  the  Board  shall  have 
authority  to  delegate  "any."  Do  not  for- 
get that  little  three-letter  word  "any" — 
"any  of  its  fimctions."  and  you  know 
what  that  means:  to  whom?  To  a 
member  of  the  Board,  to  a  trial  attorney, 
a  review  attorney,  any  employee. 

Now  mark  you,  it  uses  the  word  "em- 
ployee"— "any  of  its  functions,"  and  the 
onty  restriction  is  a  reference  to  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  which  does  not  change  the  rule 
at  all,  as  you  will  see  if  you  read  the 
decision  to  which  I  just  referred,  where 
Justice  Frankfurter  and  the  Court  con- 
sider both  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  to 
which  I  just  referred  when  discussing  the 
authority  of  the  Board  and  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals'  right  of  review. 

So  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  back 
and  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened  in 
the  past.  Sometimes,  we  know,  we  can 
decide  what  is  good  for  the  future  if  we 
take  a  look  at  what  has  happened  under 
similar  circumstances. 

If  you  wish  to  know  just  how  destruc- 
tive of  American  rights  and  privileges 
a  labor  board  can  be,  all  you  need  to  do 
is  to  go  back  and  read  two  reports 
which  I  hold  here  in  my  hand.  Where 
did  this  come  from?  It  came  from  the 
hearings  held  in  December  of  1939  and 
the  first  month  in  1940  by  a  special  com- 


mittee of  this  House.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  was  chair- 
man, and  our  minority  leader  was  a 
member  of  thut  committee.  There  were 
two  other  Democrats,  Mr.  Murdock,  sub- 
sequently a  member  of  the  Board,  and 
Mr.  Healey  and  one  other  Republican,  a 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Routzohn. 
If  you  will  get  that  report  from  the  Li- 
brary, you  may  at  first  as  you  read  it 
think  it  is  fiction,  but  it  is  not.  Every 
word  in  it  is  supported  by  the  hearings. 

What  did  they  do  at  that  time  and 
why  was  the  lAbor  Board  in  trouble  just 
as  it  is  in  trouble  today?  Because  it 
cannot  carry  the  load  and  something 
must  be  done  if  our  people  are  to  con- 
tinue in  business  and  pay  taxes. 

They  found  in  those  hearings,  and  it 
is  set  forth  in  the  report,  that  the  Board 
app>ointed.  just  as  this  present  Board 
might  do,  employees  who  had  absolutely 
no  qualifications,  who  were  biased  and 
prejudiced.    But  more  of  that  later. 

Let  us  first  give  consideration  to  the 
advisability  of  accepting  plan  No.  5  de- 
signed to  reorganize  the  Board. 

THE    NLRB   IS    NOT    A    PHOPKH    AGENCY    TO    IMPLE- 
MENT   LABOR    RELATIONS 

Prom  the  day  it  was  authorized,  the 
NLRB  has  been  a  political  arm  of  the 
executive  department — specifically,  the 
advocate  of  the  administration's  labor 
policy. 

To  understand  the  issue  now  before 
us,  a  little  of  the  background  which 
brought  us  to  the  present  situation  may 
be  helpful. 

LABOR    DEPARTMENT 

Seventy-three  years  ago,  the  Congre.ss 
created  the  Labor  Department  "to  foster, 
promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to 
Improve  their  working  conditions,  and  to 
advance  their  opportunities  for  profit- 
able employment." 

Forty-seven  years  later,  in  1935.  em- 
ployers' abuse  of  their  economic  power, 
use  of  "yellow  dog"  contracts,  which 
denied  employment  to  the  applicant  who 
was  not  a  member  of  a  union,  cau-sed 
Congress  to  write  the  Wagner  law. 

The  purpose  of  that  act  was  to  di- 
minish the  causes  of  labor  disputes 
burdening  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  granting  to  employees,  but  not 
to  employers,  the  right  to  organize, 
bargain  collectively,  engage  in  concerted 
activities  promoting  their  overall  wel- 
fare. 

The  act  specifically  granted  to  em- 
ployees certain  special  privileges,  ex- 
empted from  current  legislation  labor 
organizations  and  their  members.  It 
granted  no  rights  to  employers,  Imposed 
penalties  upon  them  for  a  violation  of 
any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  given 
unions  and  union  members. 

The  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  adopted  In  1914.  of  the  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Act  passed  in  1932,  do  not 
apply  to  unions  or  union  members,  but 
do  restrict  the  activity  of  all  others. 

Because  of  the  many  special  privilcge.s 
and  exemptions  enjoyed  by  union  em- 
ployees and  union  organizations,  unions 
have  obtained  and  now  use  monopwh.stic 
power,  a  power  not  now  lawfully  avail- 
able to  any  other  individual  or  group,  so 
that  today  the  discrimination  which  ex- 


isted under  the  "yellow  dog"  contract 
has  been  completely  reversed. 

Exercising  their  monopolistic  power, 
taking  advantage  of  their  special  privi- 
leges and  exemptions,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  National  Labor  Relation* 
Board,  the  blind  lady  who  supposedly 
holds  the  scales  of  justice,  permits  labor 
organizations  to  discriminate  against 
union  as  well  as  nonunion  workers,  em- 
ployers and,  as  recent  events  show, 
sometimes  even  in  times  of  emergency, 
to  delay  and  make  excessive  the  cost  of 
our  defense  program,  as  well  as  ad- 
versely affecting  the  public  welfare. 
While  some  unions  in  Michigan  volun- 
tarily accepted  wage  cuts  to  enable  pro- 
duction to  continue' 

TU5  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD  WITH 
ITS  BIASED,  PARTISAN  ACTIVmES  SHOULD  BE 
ABOLISHED.  ITB  DDTIES  AND  EXJNCTIONS 
TURNED    OVER  TO   THE   COURTS 

The  Wagner  Act  created  the  NLRB, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  implement  the  act. 
to  aid  employees,  unions,  and  employers 
in  minimizing  and,  if  possible,  avoiding 
costly  labor  disputes  and  strikes. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Wagner  Act 
was  written,  Lee  Pressman,  an  excep- 
tionally able  general  counsel  of  the  CIO 
and.  by  hie  own  admission,  a  Communist, 
hcd  much  to  do  with  the  writing  of  the 
act.  and  the  net  result  was  legislation 
penalizing  private  industry  and  employ- 
ers, granting  special  benefits  to  organ- 
ized labor. 

Equally  unfortunate,  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  act  by  the  NLRB  during  its 
early  days  fell,  in  large  measure,  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  enemies  of  employers. 
Typical  was  the  appointment,  during  the 
early  days,  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  of 
Edwin  S.  Smith,  likewise  a  Communist.' 
a  representative  of  Soviet  authors,  who 
was  registered  under  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act. 

To  add  to  the  bias  and  prejudice  of 
the  Board  was  its  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  Nathan  Witt,  likewise  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.'  who  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  Board  from  January 
1937  through  1939  and  then  as  Secretary 
of  the  Board  in  January  of  1940.  He 
and  Lee  Pressman,   a  member  of   the 


•  See  Washington  Star,  Apr.  28,  1961 — 
"tJnlonlBts  Accept  Cut*  To  Keep  Plant 
Going";  Washington  Star,  April  1961 — "Mis- 
Bile  Base  Strike  Deplored  by  McCucixan  '; 
Chicago  Tribune.  May  2,  1961 — "Union  Goug- 
ing iu  Orbit":  and  Chicago  Tribune.  May  1, 
1961 — "The  Fifth  Amendment  at  the  Cape. " 
(Congressional  Record,  May  4,  1961,  PP' 
7404-7406  ) 

'  P.  3462 — hearings.  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  Peb.  28,  29,  and  Mar. 
1.  1956. 

^  Lee  Pressman,  appearing  as  a  witness  on 
Aug.  28.  1948,  before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  testified  that  Mr.  Witt 
was  a  member  of  the  same  Communist  Party 
cell  to  which  he  (Pressman)  belongeti. 
Committee  hearings  regarding  Communist 
espionage  In  the  U.S.  Government,  pp.  56.5. 
1038,  and  2869,  respectively.  Witt,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  committee  on  Aui;. 
20,  1948,  invoiced  the  fifth  amendment  wheti 
asked  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  again  on  Sept.  1,  1950,  in- 
voked tlie  fifth  amendment.  Witt  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  Mar.  1,  1956,  and 
again  refused  to  answer  any  questions  con- 
cerning his  Communist  connection. 
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same  Communist  cell  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  general  counsel  of  the  CIO, 
often  joined  in  the  J  efforts  to  fiuther 
the   interests  of  the  CIO,  harass  «n- 

ployers.' 

While  the  deplorable  situation  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made 
no  longer  exists,  it  nevertheless  must 
be  admitted  that  the  administration, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  the 
advocate  of  unionism  and  union  policies. 

As  shown  by  the  press,  to  cite  but  one 
or  two  instances.  Secretary  Croldberg 
attempted  to  force  en  employer,  Western 
AirUnes,  engaged  in  airline  transporta- 
tion, to  accept  a  set  tlement  proposed  by 
the  union.  A  Florida  judge  was  criti- 
cized because  he  refused  to  dismiss  an 
injunction  and  contempt  proceedings 
against  certain  union  members.  A  state- 
ment of  policy  was  i  ssued  which,  in  effect, 
called  upon  employers  and,  incidentally, 
unions  to  submit  to  agreements  which 
would  increase  the  cost  of  national  de- 
fense, put  an  additional  burden  upon  the 
taxpayer. 

A  repetition:  Plan  No.  5  authorizes  the 
Board  to  delegate  to  'an  individual 
Board  member,  a  hearing  examiner,  or 
an  employee  or  employee  board,"  "any 
of  its  functions,"  'including  functions 
with  respect  to  hearing,  determining,  or- 
dering, certifying,  reporting  or  otherwise 
acting  as  to  any  work,  busines.s,  or  mat- 
ter '  to  or  over  which  the  Board  itself 
has  any  authority  subject  only  to  the 
provision  that  nore  of  this  shall  be 
deemed  to  superset:  e  the  provisions  of 
section  7<a)  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

One  harmful,  almo.st  incredible,  result 
of  the  policy  of  the  Board  in  implement- 
ing the  act  was  disclosed  by  the  hearings 
of  a  special  House  committee,  wliich 
shows  the  bias  and  prejudice  of  the 
Board  in  the  selection  of  employees  and 
the  lack  of  qualification  of  those  em- 
ployees to  implement  the  act. 

Just  one  typical  illustration  will  be 
given,  tl^.at  of  Mrs.  Ann  Landy  Wolf,  who 
was  employed  by  the  Board  as  a  review- 
attorney  on  February  1.  1938.  when  she 
was  27  years  of  age.  Some  15  cases  were 
assigned  to  her;  h(r  findings  as  to  the 
facts  and  tlie  law  fDr  all  practical  pur- 
poses became  conclusive  upon  the  Board, 
upon  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and 
upon  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mrs.  Wolf  wa.s  bo -n  in  Hungary;  came 
to  America  with  hei  parents  in  1929:  ob- 
tained her  fir.st  citiZ'>n.ship  papers  in  1930 


*  See  p  30  of  the  report  of  the  Smith  House 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relation:;  Board,  titled  "Report 
on  the  Investigation  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board."  H.  Rept.  1902,  76th  Cong., 
3d  sess..  Mar.  29,  1940,  where  It  is  disclosed 
that  the  testimony  at  the  hearings  showed 
that  Nathan  Witt  transmitted  to  all  regional 
directors  of  the  Board  a  memorandum  from 
the  CIO,  with  a  covering  memorandum  of  his 
own,  advising  a  procedure  of  prosecution 
which  would  be  helpful  to  the  CIO.  These 
memorandiims  were  dated  Sept.  29  and 
30,  1938,  and  the  n:emorandum  from  Mr. 
Witt,  the  Communist,  enclosing  the  memo- 
randum from  Mr.  Pressman,  also  a  Com- 
munist,   was    markec^     "Very    Confidential." 

*  The  Special  House  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
which  filed  iu  report  on  Mar.  29.  1940  (76th 
Cong..  3d  sess.),  H.  R<pt.  1902. 


when  she  was  18  years  of  age;  received 
her  fiiukl  citizenship  papers  in  1935,  when 
in  her  second  year  at  the  Law  Schcol  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  September  of  1937; 
and,  as  stated,  was  employed  as  a  re- 
view attorney  a  few  months  later. 

Among  the  15  cases  assigned  to  her 
was  the  St.  Louis  Ford  case,  wher=  she 
reviewed  21,161  pages  of  testimons'  and 
where,  as  stated,  her  conclusion  became 
virtually  binding  up>on  the  Board  and  the 
court.  Obviously,  she  had  neither  ade- 
quate experience  as  an  industrialist  or  a.s 
a  lawyer  to  determine  whether  the  facts 
justified  her  decision. 

The  Smith  committee  report  also  dis- 
closed that,  on  some  occasions,  trial  ex- 
aminers and  review  attorneys  actually 
wrote  the  decisions  for  the  Board. 

It  is  obvious  from  testimony  taken  be- 
fore the  NLRB  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor that  today  many  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Board  are  written  by  employees  or 
review  attorneys. 

The  Smith  report  shows  that  some- 
times trial  examiners  and  review  attor- 
neys accepted  as  evidence  not  only  hear- 
say but  information  given  them  outside 
the  hearing  and  sometimes  by  individ- 
uals who  never  appeared  as  witnes.s(»s. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  as  the 
years  have  pone  by,  individuals  of  greater 
ability,  more  patriotic  in  their  views, 
more  conscientious,  have  been  appointed 
to  tlie  Board  and  its  staff:  but,  neve:.-the- 
less,  as  almost  innumerable  decisior..s  in- 
dicate, the  Board  and  its  employees,  its 
trial  examiners,  its  review  attorneys 
have  been  partisans,  convinced  that  in 
tlie  overall  picture  unions  should  be  fa- 
vored, given  the  benefit  of  any  doubt, 
rca.'ionable  or  otherwise,  and  emplDvers 
penalized  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

Ur.der  the  proposed  plan  and  the  dele- 
gation of  authority,  findings  of  the  trial 
examiners,  decisions  of  the  review  attor- 
neys, which  often  become,  and  in  the 
past  actually  many  times  did  become, 
the  decisions  of  the  Board,  will  tw;  the 
decisions  of  the  Board  and,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  the  ultimate  de- 
cision in  the  case.  This  situation  was 
clearly  pointed  out  in  the  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  in  Universal  Camera 
Corporation  v.  Labor  Board.  340  U.S.  476. 

Because  that  situation  exists,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  record,  not  only  of 
the  Board  but  of  the  courts,  including  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Board  should,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  be  abolished  and  its 
functions  transferred  to  the  courts,  where 
complainants  would,  at  least,  get  a  com- 
paratively fair  opportunity  to  present 
their  grievances  in  a  forum  presided 
over  by  competent,  experienced  individ- 
uals of  judicial  temperament. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  White  House  owes  his 
office  to  the  support  given  by  organized 
labor,  among  others.  Curran,  Dubinsky. 
Meany,  and  Reuther. 

While  the  views,  the  sympathies,  the 
bias,  the  influence  of  a  Pressman,  a  Witt, 
an  Edwin  S.  Smith  or  a  David  SaproiJS  are 
no  longer  with  us,  we  have  a  Reuther,  a 
Goldberg,  and  many  other  labor  practical 
politicians  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
administration. 


It  naturally  follows  that  the  voice  of 
organized  labor,  in  the  p>erson  of  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Goldberg,  will  dominate 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  and 
the  Board  toward  organized  labor,  em- 
ployers, and  the  public. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  the  Hotise 
know  that  the  present  administration  is 
repaying  some  of  its  poUtical  debts  by 
the  appointment  to  policymaking  posi- 
tions of  individuals  who  personally  or 
through  their  organizations  gave  suppwart 
to  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency and  to  some  other  candidates. 

Is  it  unrealistic  lO  asstmae,  in  view  of 
tlie  political  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion, that,  when  appointments  to  the 
Board  are  to  be  made,  when  employees, 
trial  examiners,  review  attorneys,  inves- 
tigators, economists  are  to  be  employed 
by  the  Board,  the  politically  powerful  Mi-. 
Reuther — who  received  at  least  2  years 
of  his  education  in  Russia,  sometimes  in 
its  factories — will  not  be  heard? 

And  will  Reuther  fail  w  give  support 
to  those  who  entertain  and  will  attempt 
to  enforce  his  views? 

This  thought  draws  support  from  the 
fact  that  Reuther  and  Mazey  used  union 
funds  to  hire  and  pay  known  goons  like 
Jesse  Ferrazza.  Gunaca,  and  others,  who 
premeditatedly  brought  violence  and  the 
destruction  of  property  to  the  Kohler 
strike. 

Reuther  prevailed  upon  the  Governor 
of  Michigan  to  protect  Gunaca  from  a 
Wisconsin  warrant  for  a  period  of  2 
years,  although,  when  brought  to  trial, 
he  entered  a  plea  of  guilty. 

Tlie  President  was  a  member  of  the 
McClellan  committee,  which  received 
that  information,  and  the  present  Attor- 
ney General  was  counsel  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  no  prosecution,  so  far  as  is  pub- 
licly known,  has  followed  any  of  those 
unlawful  activities. 

If  a  suegestion  is  permissible,  it  might 
be  that  the  Attorney  General,  while  con- 
tinuing his  prosecution  of  Hoffa,  first 
employ  some  competent,  experienced 
trial  lawyers,  and  in  the  meantime  give 
equal  consideration  to  worse  illegal  ac- 
tivities of  Reuther.  Mazey.  and  others 
of  the  CIO  who  for  years  have  re- 
peatedly employed  known  criminals  and 
goons  with  records  of  violence  and  law- 
le.s.sncss  to  illegally  promote  the  intere.si.s 
of  the  UAV/-CIO.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eial  m;pht  well  take  a  look  at  the  Hobbs 
Anti-Racketeering  Act. 

The  McClellan  committee  was  given 
ample  factual  evidence  justifying  tlic 
criminal  pro.secution  of  Reuther  and 
som.e  of  hLs  associates.  The  President 
was  a  member  of  that  committee,  his 
Attorney  General  was  its  counsel. 
Neither  can  plead  ignorance. 

The  adnijni.^tration.  dominated  by  and 
favorable  as  it  is  to  organized  labor,  with 
the  power  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Board,  would  not — in  fact,  could  not, 
without  repudiating  the  politicians  who 
enabled  it  to  attain  office,  even  though 
It  so  desired — give  the  country  a  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  which  had 
authority  to  delegate  its  powers,  an 
agency  whch  would  even  approximately 
give  either  industry  or  the  people  as  a 
whole  either  equal  justice  under  law  or 
a  fair  deal. 
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Will  anyone  who  believes  in  our  form 
of  government,  who  for  a  moment  thinks 
this  Congress  is  a  competent  body,  com- 
posed of  able,  patriotic  individuals,  vote 
to  give  away  that  authority  to  an  admin- 
istration which  has  the  most  eflBcient  po- 
litical machine  any  of  us  has  ever  seen, 
which  knows  how  to  go  out  and  get  the 
votes,  which  certainly  has  a  feeling  of 
reciprocity  which  they  say  is  a  Republi- 
can doctrine  but  which  they  undoubtedly 
will  adopt  in  this  case  and  repay  its  po- 
litical debts  including  employees  of 
NLRB  if  its  members  are  all  Democrats 
as  o'^r  leader  from  Indiana  told  us  they 
might  be  under  the  statute?  Do  we  want 
to  give  away  our  authority  to  legislate  by 
giving  that  duty  to  the  Executive,  sub- 
ject only  to  a  veto?  Do  we  think  we  are 
not  competent?  Do  we  think  we  do  not 
have  enough  ability  and  patriotism  to 
write  the  laws  of  the  land?  Do  we  want 
to  turn  over  the  writing  of  this  kind  of 
legislation,  the  authorizing  selection  of 
those  who  administer  it.  to  individuals 
appointed  by  an  administration  which 
certainly,  if  it  is  anything,  is  political  on 
the  domestic  front  and  under  deep  po- 
litical obligation  to  a  politically  minded 
group  which  has  all  to  gain,  nothing  to 
lose,  from  a  favorable  Board  and  its 
employees? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

\fr.  GROSS.  There  are  two  pending 
reorganization  plans,  as  I  understand  it, 
6  and  7 — the  Federal  Home  Loan  Board 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  reor- 
ganization plans.  Is  that  right?  or  are 
there  more? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  6  and  7  are  coming  up.  The 
submitting  of  those  plans  is  another  in- 
dication that  the  administration  thinks 
we  do  not  know  enough,  do  not  have 
enough  ability,  are  not  patriotic  enough 
to  faithfully  discharge  our  duties  as 
Congressmen.  So  if  the  House  wants  to 
let  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Goldberg  write 
this  legislation  which  applies  to  labor 
regulation,  as  a  payment  for  political 
support,  past  and  future,  I  cannot  pre- 
vent it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman 
heard  of  a  reorganization  plan  for  the 
Department  of  State? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Oh.  no; 
I  do  not  think  the  administration  would 
touch  that.  But,  of  course,  I  have  no  in- 
formation on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  but  what 
they  were  going  to  submit  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  in  order  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  Under  Secretary  Chester 
Bowles. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No.  I 
understand  he  is  to  stay  for  the  present. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  appears  the  Kennedy 
administration  may  have  trouble  getting 
him  to  resign  in  any  other  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Illinois    [Mr.   Anderson!. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  genial  colleagues  on  the 


Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Matters,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  emphasized  and 
made  quite  a  point  at  the  beginning  of 
his  extended  speech  here  this  afternoon 
that  the  vote  in  the  committee,  both  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  on 
this  particular  plan  No.  5.  was  on  a 
straight  party  line  basis.  I  think  this 
would  be  a  good  point  at  which  to  re- 
mind the  House,  however,  that  the  vote 
which  took  place  in  this  Chamber  not 
many  weeks  ago  on  plan  No.  2,  with 
reference  to  dealing  with  the  Federal 
Communication-s  Commission,  was  not 
on  a  party  line  basis.  I  forget  the  exact 
vote,  but  there  were  more  than  300  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  who  felt  there  were  certain 
basic  objections  in  that  plan  that  should 
defeat  it. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinsiuished  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  from  the  State  of 
Georgia  [Mr.  LandrumI,  a  man  who 
should  command  some  respect  by  vir- 
tue of  his  knowledge  of  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  his  authorship  of  the 
Landrum-Griffln  Act.  who  pointed  out  in 
the  statement  he  made  to  our  committee 
that  the  same  things  that  were  wrong 
with  plan  No.  2  are  wrong  with  plan 
No.  5. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  thi.s  is  not 
purely  a  party  position.  This  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  one  party  lining  up  against 
the  other.  But.  there  are  some  of  us 
who  feel  very  sincerely  and  very  genu- 
inely and  very  conscientiously  that  the 
same  defects  that  inhere  in  that  plan 
which  was  defeated  so  resoundingly  in 
this  House,  plan  No.  2,  are  also  present 
in  plan  No.  5. 

Now,  I  also  want  to  point  out  something 
with  reference  to  the  Cox  report.  You 
have  heard  quite  a  bit  of  comment  this 
afternoon  on  that  report  which  was  made 
by  a  committee  that  was  formed,  I  think. 
by  the  other  body,  a  report  made  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  during  the  86th  Congress.  I 
would  point  out  that  this  committee  made 
suggestions  about  some  of  the  thines 
that  arc  wrong  with  the  NLRB.  And, 
there  is  no  quarrel  about  u\at:  there  is 
no  question  but  what  tiiere  are  some  very 
serious  defects  in  the  internal  organiza- 
tion, in  the  procedures  of  the  Board.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  gentleman  who 
testified  against  this  plan  before  our  sub- 
committee said  that  the  Board  is  a  pris- 
oner of  its  own  procedures. 

You  will  hear  a  lot  of  testimony  or  talk 
this  afternoon — indeed,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  mentioned 
some  of  it  in  his  remarks  earlier  this 
afternoon — about  the  median  time  that 
is  consumed  between  the  filing  of  a 
charge,  before  the  complaint  is  even  is- 
sued, and  the  issuance  of  a  decision  by 
the  Board  itself.  I  have  the  Cox  report 
before  me  this  afternoon,  and  you  will 
find  out  that  a  lot  of  the  delay  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  NLRB  cannot  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Board  in  the  .sense  that 
it  has  taken  on  this  duty  which  it  has 
under  the  statute  to  review  the  decisions 
of  the  trial  examiners.  Let  me  point 
this  out,  that  in  1948,  quoting  from  the 


Cox  report,  75  days  on  the  average  were 
consumed  in  the  preparation  of  the  trial 
examiner's  intermediate  report.  That  is 
2>2  months  that  it  took  these  trial  ex- 
aminers to  even  prepare  an  intermediate 
report.  This  is  excessive  delay.  During 
10  months  of  1958  12  of  the  39  trial  ex- 
aminers, almost  one-third,  completed  less 
than  5  intermediate  reports. 

There  is  some  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  .some  of  us — and  I  asked  for  the  pro- 
duction of  records  on  these  trial  exam- 
iners, and  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  record,  you  will  find  the  testimony — 
there  is  some  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  us  that  if  these  trial  examiners 
wore  not  all  intent  on  being  Brandeises 
and  Cardozos  and  got  busy,  that  some  of 
the  delay  talked  about  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  could  in  fact  be  eliminated. 
That  report  points  out  that  after  the 
trial  examiner's  report  becomes  final,  if 
exceptions  are  filed  within  20  days,  that 
80  percent  of  the  cases  that  are  decided 
by  trial  examiners  go  on  to  final  decision 
by  the  Board.  How  can  we  then  talk 
about  the  general  acceptability  of  trial 
examiners'  reports? 

How  can  we  say  that  it  is  not  elim- 
inating an  important  substantive  right 
on  thp  part  of  the  litigants  for  the  Board 
to  take  away  this  mandatory  right  of  re- 
view when  almost  80  percent  of  the  cases 
decided  by  the  trial  examiners  are 
appealpd  to  t^e  Board  itself? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  significant  point 
in  respect  to  this  so-called  delay  of  cases. 
unfair  labor  practice  cases,  before  the 
NLRB.  He  has  referred  to  the  trial  ex- 
aminers. I  think  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  trial  examiners  are  appointed 
and  serve  without  any  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  in- 
formation is  that  no  bar  association  has 
ever  passed  upon  their  professional  com- 
petence. Indeed.  I  am  told  that  two  of 
them  who  are  trial  examiners  on  the 
NIjRB  are  not  even  members  of  the  bar. 
Nine  of  them  who  had  served  with  the 
old  Board  were  rejected  as  incompetent 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  but  were 
covered  in  anyway,  and  they  are  serving 
becau.se  of  an  Executive  order  contain- 
ing a  grandfathers  provision.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  remarks  are  very  well 
taken,  that  this  delay  about  which  we 
heard  so  much  could  well  be  handled  in 
a  different  fashion  than  is  here  proposed 
without  this  delegation  of  final  authority 
run  riot  because  that  is  what  this  plan 
proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  certain- 
ly thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. In  that  particular  regard  I  would 
point  out,  as  we  have  pointed  out  on  page 
18  of  the  committee  report — that  is,  the 
minority  views — one  of  the  witnesses  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  this  House  on 
June  12  of  this  year  said  this  with  respect 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5.  This, 
mind  you,  was  a  man  testifying,  who  is  a 
proponent,  who  is  in  favor  of  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  5.    This  is  what  he  said: 

The  trial  examiner  under  this  reorgan- 
ization plan  becomes  really  in  a  most  technl- 
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cal  sense  now  very  much  like  a  Judge  and  his 
powers  become  Tery.  very  great,  and  his 
responsibility  becon.es  much  greater  than 
It  is  now. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me — I  know  the  gentleman  is 
a  very  learned  and  competent  lawyer — 
that  it  is  passing  j  trange  that  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Board  from  the  exam- 
iner's determinaticn  or  decision  is  not  a 
matter  of  right  but  is  discretionary  with 
the  Board ;  but  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  is  a  matter  of 
right? 

In  connection  with  that,  further,  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  that 
sort  of  appeal  dees  not  provide  for  a 
review  of  the  weight  of  the  evidence  or 
the  facts,  and  hence  is  not  the  sort  of 
review  that  could  be  had,  if  the  review 
is  held  by  the  Board  itself. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  entirely  correct. 

There  is  one  otlier  pxjint  that  I  want 
to  point  out  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: If  you  ado:.)t  this  reorganization 
plan.  I  think,  as  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  pointed  out  in  one  of  his 
colloquies  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell  1.  you  are  going  to 
leave  it  up  to  the  Board  itself  to  define 
what  this  discretionary  review  is  and 
what  the  standards  for  that  review  are 
going  to  be. 

I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  Cox 
Committee  report  Incidentally,  that 
Committee  had  some  very  eminent  mem- 
bers that  included  M:-  Goldberg,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  that  included  Mr  Cox  as  Chairman, 
the  President's  Solicitor  Greneral  of  the 
United  States:  when  they  set  about  to 
study  this  problem,  they  proposed  not  a 
reorganization  plan,  they  proposed 
amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  itself.  If  you  will  read  in  that 
Committee  report  the  standards  that 
they  set  up  in  section  10<d),  they  set  up 
four  very  .specific  standards  that  they 
proposed  that  this  Congress  should  adopt 
for  the  type  of  di^ci  etionary  review  that 
is  now  being  proposed  under  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  5 

I  submit  that  this  is  another  attempt 
to  shortcut  the  legislative  committees. 
It  is  another  attempt  to  try  to  ram 
through  this  Congress  something  that 
apparently  a  legislative  committee  of 
this  House  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  do. 
That  is  a  mighty  poor  way  to  use  the 
reorganization  powers  that  are  given 
the  President  under  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  other  thing 
in  conclusion.  Many  of  these  cases — in 
fact,  about  75  percent  of  them — are  han- 
dled by  three-member  panels  of  the 
Board  at  the  present  time.  Do  not  get 
the  idea  that  all  of  these  23,000  cases 
which  somebody  has  said  represents  now 
the  ca.seload  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  are  all  handled  by  the  full 
Board.  In  the  first  place,  half  of  them 
are  representation  cases.  Under  amend- 
ments to  the  1949  Labor-Management 
Act,  these  have  now  been  delegated  to  the 
regional  directors.  The  other  half,  75  or 
80  percent  of  them,  are  heard  by  a  three- 
member  panel. 

When  the  present  Chairman  of  this 
Board,  Mr.  McCuUoch,  appeared  before 


the  subcommittee  and  testified,  do  you 
know  what  he  told  us?  He  told  us  that 
at  the  present  time,  If  any  single  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  wants  a  review  of  one  of  these 
cases  that  has  been  assigned  to  one  of 
these  three-member  panels,  the  Board 
will  grant  a  review  by  the  entire  five- 
member  Board.  He  not  only  said  in  his 
testimony  before  our  committee  that  that 
was  the  present  procedure,  but  he  said 
that  that  was  good  procedure,  and.  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned.'  As  long  as  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  that  procedure  would  con- 
tinue. Then,  I  submit,  in  view  of  his 
statement,  it  becomes  pretty  silly,  pretty 
ridiculous,  to  argue  that  by  allowing  a 
majority  of  the  Board,  less  one.  to  exer- 
cise a  discretionary  review  under  stand- 
ards not  set  up  by  this  Congress,  under 
standards  that  they  themselves  would 
comprise  and  dictate,  that  we  are  not 
giving  away  a  very  fundamental  and  a 
very  substantive  right  that  litigants 
under  this  act  now  enjoy.  This  is  not 
a  party  matter  at  all.  This  is  a  case  of 
going  back  and  searching  your  souls  as 
to  what  you  did  on  Reorganisation  Plan 
No.  2.  If  you  do  that,  you  are  going  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  disapproval  resolu- 
tion on  this  plan.  too. 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mf.ssa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
impressed  by  the  statement  of  the 
Speaker  in  the  debate  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  and  quite  clearly  so  were  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.se.  Let  me  remind  my  friends 
of  the  majority  of  the  precise  statement 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
I  Mr.  Rayburn]  made  at  that  time: 

My  objection  to  this  reorganization  plan 
is  that  It  attempts  by  a  reorganization  plan 
U)  amend  the  fundamental  law  in  the  Com- 
munications Act. 

After  hearing  that  statement  and 
after  voting  in  support  of  the  Speaker 
to  defeat  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  I 
did  considerable  research  on  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949.  This  act  is  quite 
explicit  in  its  intention,  quite  exact  in 
its  purpose.  The  act  contains  absolutely 
no  authorization  to  modify  fundamental 
law  by  a  reo'-ganization  plan.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  in  his  remarks  was 
unwilling  to  admit  that  the  fundamental 
law,  labor's  bill  of  rights,  enacted  by  a 
Democratic  Congress  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Democratic  President — the 
Wagner  Act,  clearly  empowers  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  prevent 
any  person  from  engaging  in  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  That  part  of  the  law  was 
reenacted  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and 
I  quote  from  section  10 'a)  of  that  act: 

Tlie  Board  Is  empowered,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  to  prevent  any  person  from  en- 
gaging in  any  unfair  labor  practice  affecting 
commerce. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  is  the 
Board  that  has  that  authority,  not  any 
agency  of  the  Board,  not  any  hearing 
examiner  or  trial  examiner,  who,  by  the 
way,  does  not  even  have  to  be  an  at- 
torney under  the  civil  service  regula- 
tions. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  with  the  adop- 
tion of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  im- 
pairing a  substantive  right  created  by 
fundamental  law.  This  we  should  not 
do  through  the  reorganization  device. 
It  may  well  be  that  this  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  will  choose  to  amend  the  fun- 
damental law.  At  this  time  I  will  not 
argue  that  because  It  is  not  relevant, 
but  I  do  urge  each  of  you  to  remember 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  procedure 
whereby  you  amend  the  fundatpental 
law. 

The  original  Reorganization  Act  cf 
1949  lists  five  specific  purposes  for  which 
a  reorganization  plan  may  be  adopted. 
One  of  these  sp>ecifically,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears in  title  5,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 133(z>l,  refers  to  the  authorization 
of  any  ofScer  to  delegate  any  of  his  func- 
tions. 

Tlie  then  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  in  report- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor,  stated  in 
its  report  that  that  particular  authori- 
zation meant  one  thing — that  the  main 
purpose  of  this  particular  provision  is  to 
make  it  possible,  and  I  quote  from  the 
committee  report,  "for  top  officials  to 
delegate  routine  functions." 

Perhaps  the  majority  regards  the  ad- 
judication of  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens as  a  routine  matter.    I  do  not. 

I  urge  that  this  Congress  heed  the 
sound  advice  given  it  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  when  he  urged 
that  we  do  not  deprive  American  citi- 
zens of  their  rights  by  the  reorganization 
device,  that  we  stick  to  the  explicit,  nar- 
row purposes  of  the  reorganization  plan, 
and  that  we  vote  to  adopt  the  disapprov- 
ing resolution.  If  the  times  require  that 
the  fundamental  law  affecting  manage- 
ment-labor relations  be  modified,  let  us 
amend  it  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Let  us 
not  reduce  this  bodj'  to  a  pliable  rubber- 
stamp. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  excellent 
presentation.  He  brings  to  bear  on  this 
important  subject  his  fine  analytical 
mind,  and  we  have  all  benefited  from  his 
remarks.  The  point  he  has  made  re- 
lating to  the  abrogation  of  the  right  of 
appeal  is  to  me  the  most  telling  point 
of  all  and  militates  strongly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  reorganization  plan. 
Every  American  citizen  is  entitled  to  a 
full  and  fair  review  of  his  case. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman .  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Meader]. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pattern  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  is 
Identical  with  the  pattern  of  the  other 
reorganization  plans  submitted  to  this 
Congress. 

I  have  previously  made  observations 
on  the  propriety  of  using  the  reorgan- 
izing power  to  change  the  character  and 
structure  of  the  independent  agencies 
outside  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  power  we  have  given  to  President 
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Kennedy,  similar  to  that  possessed  by 
previous  Presidents,  has  not  been  used 
as  contemplated  by  the  Reorganization 
Act  to  streamline  agencies  in  the  de- 
partments and  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  power  has  been  used 
in  this  Congress  to  interfere  with  the 
safeguards  and  checks  with  which  the 
Congress  consciously  and  intentionally 
surroimded  these  quasi-judicial,  quasi- 
legislative,  and  quasi-administrative 
agencies  known  as  independent  boards 
and  commissions. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  opposed  to  all 
of  these  reorganization  plans.  I  am  not 
going  to  dwell  on  that  at  length,  but  I 
am  going  to  single  out,  because  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  how  the  pattern  of 
those  plans  operate  in  this  particu'ar 
field. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemrji  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  not  want  to 
take  the  time  of  the  gentleman  to  enter 
into  any  debate  regarding  the  statement 
the  gentleman  has  just  made  about  the 
pattern  with  reference  to  all  oi  these 
plans.  In  one  sense  of  the  word  so  far 
as  the  delegation  of  certain  authorities 
within  the  commissions  are  concerned, 
it  is  true.  But  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  in  my  judg- 
ment each  of  these  plans  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relationship  to  the  act  that 
it  afifects.  As  an  example,  I  do  not  share 
the  gentleman's  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pattern  and  the  effectiveness 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  as  against 
plan  No.  3  and  plan  No.  4.  To  be  sure, 
the  pattern,  as  presented,  appears  to  be 
the  same  but  the  effect  of  those  plans 
on  the  respective  acts  is  the  important 
thing  that  we  have  to  keep  in  mind.  The 
Federal  Communications  Act  had  cer- 
tain basic  provisions  that  that  plan  did 
amend,  v-hich  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  at  that  time.  That  is  what 
concerns  me  about  this  plan.  I  would 
like  to  hear  some  discussion  on  just  how 
the  plan  would  amend  basic  provisiofis  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
other  acts  that  it  might  affect.  I  heard 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  delegation 
of  authority  here. 

But  I  would  like  to  know  just  how  it 
would  affect  the  law  itself  with  refer- 
ence to  these  changes  that  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  improved  proceedings. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  was  about  to  get  into 
exactly  that  subject,  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  calling  attention  to  it. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
of  course,  deals  in  a  completely  different 
area  than  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  for  example;  the  subject 
matter  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  labor  relations.  I  might  say 
that  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in 
Labor  Board  cases.  Early  in  my  legal 
career  I  was  involved  in  one  of  these 
cases,  and  I  could  tell  you  that  there  is 
probably  no  type  of  litigation  that  is 
more  controversial  than  labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

One  of  the  powers  the  Board  has  is  to 
J  order  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ployees found  to  have  been  discharged 


as  a  result  of  an  unfair  labor  practice; 
and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  read 
again  a  portion  of  section  10(c)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947.  I  might  say  that  this  particular 
provision  has  been  constant  ever  since 
the  Wagner  Act  was  passed. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  the  Board 
that  mstkes  findings  of  fact  which  are 
conclusive  upon  courts  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence;  it  is  not  the  trial 
examiner  who  makes  the  finding  of  lact, 
it  is  the  Board  that  issues  the  cease-and- 
desist  order,  not  the  trial  examiner.  The 
trial  examiner  is  the  one  who  takes  evi- 
dence and  submits  that  evidence  to  the 
Board  with  recommendations  for  find- 
ings of  fact  which  the  Board  has  the 
power  to  make. 

This  plan  would  permit  the  Board  to 
pass  that  authority  to  make  findings  uf 
fact  which  later  become  conclusive  on 
the  courts  and  authority  to  issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders  not  in  a  body  of  men 
selected  with  certain  safeguards  for 
their  stature  and  their  competence,  but 
to  any  unknown  future  trial  examiner 
who  may  be  appointed,  without  any 
standard  set  by  law  for  his  competence 
and  without  any  limit  upon  his  term. 

That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  dangerous 
to  provide,  as  this  plan  does,  that  an 
order  may  be  entered  requiring  an  em- 
ployer or  a  union  to  cease  and  desist 
from  an  unfair  labor  practice  and  to  take 
such  affirmative  action,  including  rein- 
statement of  employees  with  or  without 
backpay — by  some  unknown  future  em- 
ployee who  does  not  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions that  a  Board  member  mu.st  meet. 
Such  action  will  have  tremendous  reper- 
cussions in  the  whole  field  of  labor- 
management  relations. 

I  regret  that  time  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  gather  all  the  material  I  would 
like.  I  have  sought  to  obtain  statistics 
in  cases  where  a  trial  examiner  has 
recommended  a  certain  amount  of  back- 
pay and  he  has  been  overruled  by  the 
NLRB.  All  I  could  get  together  are 
statistics  year  by  year  from  annual  re- 
ports of  the  NLRB. 

I  am  surprised  that  these  amounts 
are  not  larger  than  they  are.  The 
amount  of  backpay  awarded  employees 
in  1961  was  $1,368,190;  in  1960,  $1,- 
189,160. 

The  highest  figure  I  see  on  the  list  for 
any  one  year  is  $2,285,000.  That  was  the 
year  1943. 

In  an  NLRB  case  in  which  I  was  coun- 
sel, back  in  the  late  1930's.  a  trial  ex- 
aminer recommended  backpay  starting 
on  a  certain  date,  which  at  the  time  we 
argued  the  case  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  would  have 
amounted  to  about  $17,000.  The  Board 
itself  allowed  backpay  in  the  amount  of 
only  about  $500. 

I  have  here  a  decision  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  the  National 
Automatic  Products  Co.  and  United 
Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
of  America.  U.E. — Case  No.  l-CA-2992 — 
released  August  19,  1980. 

In  that  case  the  trial  examiner  award- 
ed backpay  to  29  employees,  commenc- 
ing on  September  28,  1959.  But  the 
Board  found  that  there  had  not  been  an 
unequivocal  offer  of  reinstatement   on 


tlic  part  of  the  discharged  employees  on 
that  date,  and  not  until  February  9.  1960. 
So  the  Board  allowed  reinstatement  and 
backpay  only  from  February  9,  1960. 
some  4'2  months  less  than  the  trial  ex- 
aminer.    That  was  a  finding  of  fact. 

In  NLRB  cases,  conclusions  of  law  are 
reviewable  by  courts,  but  findings  of 
fact,  if  there  is  substantial  evidence  to 
support  them,  considering  the  record  as  a 
whole,  cannot  be  reviewed,  and  the  court 
simply  cannot  under  the  law  arrive  at 
a  finding  of  fact  differing  from  that 
found  by  a  trial  examiner  even  if  the 
court  is  convinced  that  the  finding  is 
erroneous.  If  there  is  substantial  evi- 
dence to  support  findings  of  fact,  they 
are  binding  on  the  court.  I  would  say 
that  a  findin:?  that  the  employees  had 
offered  to  be  reemployed  on  such  and 
such  a  date  was  a  finding  of  fact.  But 
here  you  can  see  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  completely  disagreed 
with  the  interpretations  put  on  the  testi- 
mony by  the  trial  examiner. 

The  effect  of  this  plan  is  to  permit  the 
trial  examiner,  this  unknown  man  who 
may  not  have  the  qualifications  that  we 
require  of  Board  members,  to  make  these 
findings,  and  the  amounts  involved  in 
backpay  awards  could  be  imlimited.  If 
you  have  a  'arge  company  with  a  lot  of 
employees,  you  can  imagine,  while  these 
controversies  run  on  for  months  and 
years,  that  tremendous  amounts  can  be 
piled  up  as  backpay.  It  constitutes 
really  a  money  judgment  against  the  em- 
ployer. 

You  are  putting  in  the  hands  of  a  trial 
examiner,  a  subordinate  employee,  the 
power  to  make  a  final  irrevocable  find- 
ing of  fact  which  is  binding  on  the  courts 
in  sums  that  are  not  limited  and  no  one 
knows  what  they  may  be. 

At  the  time  we  had  our  difficulty,  there 
was  a  case,  I  believe  the  Weyerhauser 
Lumber  Co.  case,  in  which  there  was  in- 
volved $280,000  in  backpay.  We  asked 
tlie  regional  attorney  for  the  NLRB  what 
would  happen  if  an  order  was  entered 
so  staggering  that  the  company  had  to 
go  into  bankruptcy.  He  said  that  would 
present  an  interesting  situation.  He 
presumed  one  thing  that  might  be  done 
would  be  that  the  employees  would  take 
the  company  over  and  run  it  as  a  co- 
operative. That  is  the  kind  of  authority 
you  are  vesting  in  these  subordinate  em- 
ployees. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
differs  from  some  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Harris!  is  familiar  with,  in  that 
there  is  no  bipartisanship  required  of 
the  Board.  Tlie  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  consists  of  five,  originally 
three  members,  now  five,  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  They 
are  appointed  for  a  term  of  5  years,  and 
their  terms  are  staggered. 

Board  members  are  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment and  are  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging "in  any  other  business,  vocation, 
or  employment."  But  the  point  is  this: 
a  trial  examiner  goes  on  forever;  his 
qualifications  are  not  scrutinized  by  the 
Senate,  and  he  should  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  vested  with  this  vast  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Landrum). 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roil. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  Nil    \\^\ 

Alford  Granuhiiii  Shelley 

Alger  Green.  Oren  Slier 

Aiifu.so  Hebert  Smith.  Ml.s.s 

Blltrh  Hnimcid  Smith.  Va 

Bow  Kilburii  Springer 

Boyk'.n  Lat.kford  Thompson.  L«. 

Bruce  Lesiiiski  V.  .tiler 

Rurkley  Morrison  Weis 

Cahill  Not  roll  Williams 

CHunon  Powell  Willis 

Celier  Robertv 

According; ly,  the  Committee  ro.se:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration House  Resolution  328.  and 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  404 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quoi-um.  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  LandrvmI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LANDRUM  Mr  Chairman,  it  is 
important  when  we  come  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  Reoitianization  Plan  No. 
5,  which  proposes  to  reorganize  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  to  remove 
all  of  the  varnish  and  delete  as  far  as 
is  possible  all  of  the  legal  technicalities 
that  have  been  announced  and  argued 
here  this  afternoon  and  get  down  to 
plain,  common,  ordinary  branch  bank 
language  that  all  of  us  can  understand. 
I  hope,  and  see  what  it  is  we  are  doing. 

To  do  that  it  is  imperative  that  first 
I  quote  the  plan,  or  at  least  the  first 
paragraph  of  it,  and  get  clear  in  our 
minds  exactly  what  we  are  a.sked  to  let 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  do. 
The  plan  says  that  we  are  to  vote  on 
letting  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  I  quote  from  paragraph  'a'  ; 

In  addition  to  its  existing  authority,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  a.s  the  "Board",  shall  have  the 
authority  to  delegate,  by  p\iblished  order  or 
rule,  any  of  its  functions  to  a  division  of  the 
Board,  an  individual  Board  member,  a  hear- 
ing examiner,  or  an  employee  or  employee 
board,  including  functions  with  respect  to 
hearing,  det^erminlng.  ordering,  certifying, 
reporting  or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work, 
business,  or  matter. 

We  are  asked  to  surrender  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  that 
authority. 

Let  us  see  just  briefly  what  it  is  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  does 
now.  Principally  there  are  two  types  of 
ca.ses,  the  first  known  in  the  lingo  as  R 
cases,  which  are  representation  cases 
and  are  nonadversary  and  nonadjudlca- 
tory  matters. 


Then  the  second  category  cases  which 
this  Board  hears  are  known  as  C  cases, 
or  cases  that  are  classified  as  adversary 
cases  or  complaint  filed  where  there  are 
adversaries.  These  complaints  can  take 
any  range  of  disagreement  that  may  de- 
velop between  possible  litigants  before 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

In  1959  when  the  Congress  passed  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act.  the  Congress,  mind  you.  saw 
fit  to  delegate  or  to  give  the  Board  au- 
thority to  delegate  in  these  representa- 
tion matters,  not  to  a  long  list  of  in- 
fiL'finite  employees  or  members  of  the 
Board  but  to  whom?  To  one  specific 
class  of  employee,  and  that  was  to  the 
ri. 'Clonal  attorney. 

No". .  the  reason  that  the  Congress  saw 
fi;.,  in  my  judgment,  to  give  this  authority 
to  dele'Jrate  is  i,imply  because  the  R  case 
or  tiic  representation  case  is  not  an  ad- 
ludicatory  matter  and  i.s  not  an  adver- 
sary matter.  No  appeals  or  rather  few- 
appeals,  are  taken  from  ;i.  However,  to 
be  certain  that  everythiiu'.  was  correct 
iu.sofar  a.s  the  representation  or  R  case 
IS  concerned,  the  Congress  said  that  the 
B^ard  should  retain  the  right  to  review 
even  in  the  R  cases.  So  much  for  that 
and  the  delegation  of  authority. 

One  of  the  complaints  before  the  com- 
mittee  on  which  I  served  at  that  time 
was  that  the  NLRB  had  to  take  up  so 
mucii  lime  with  these  R  cases  that  it  pre- 
vented them  from  giving  the  proper 
amount  of  time  to  the  next  category  of 
ci^.M's.  the  C  cases.  So.  'Ae  come  to  that 
group. 

Now,  what  can  be  involved  in  the  C 
cases''  As  I  said  a  moment  a.Ko,  any- 
l\\\n\x  on  which  parties  would  litigate: 
any  matter  on  which  parties  would  have 
a  dispute  involving  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  in  back  wages:  in- 
voh  inu  whether  or  not  plants  are  moved 
from  one  place  to  another;  involving  job 
assmnments,  if  you  please;  involving 
many,  many  other  things  that  touch 
upon  the  very  sensitive  nature  of  labor- 
manaaement  relations. 

The  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  allow 
the  Board  to  delegate,  beyond  its  quali- 
fied members  who  have  been  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  to  a  class  of  employees  who  are 
chosen  principally  under  the  rules  and 
repttlations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  cannot  be  reached  except 
through  charging  a  violation  under  the 
civil  service  rules  and  regulations.  They 
are  not  subject  to  the  people.  They  are 
not  subject  to  the  courts.  They  are  not 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Congress  or 
the  Senate.  They  are  just  civil  servants. 
Now.  we  are  asked  by  this  reorganization 
plan  to  allow  the  Board  to  delegate  power 
to  one  of  the  servants  such  as  I  have  de- 
.scribed  here.  To  do  what?  To  hear  and 
determine  the  facts  and  then  apply  the 
law  applicable  to  those  facts  and  make 
an  order,  and  unless  the  Board  on  its 
own  motion  or  by  a  vote  of  a  majority 
less  than  one  decides  to  review  it,  the 
order  made  on  the  evidence  taken  and 
the  law  applied  by  this  hearing  examiner 
or  by  this  employee  who  is  a  civil  servant 
becomes  the  order  and  the  law  in  the 
case. 


Now  the  proponents  of  this  plan  argue 
that  the  right  of  the  litigant's  appeal  is 
protected  and  he  can  go  on  to  the  court 
of  appeals  from  that  point.  That  is 
correct.  There  is  nothing  untrue  about 
that.  But  what  does  he  go  to  the  court 
of  appeals  with?  That  is  the  thing.  He 
goes  to  the  court  of  appeals  with  ex- 
actly the  record  that  the  trial  examiner 
or  whatever  other  employee  hearing  the 
case  made.  That  is  the  record  made  by 
that  employee,  not  reviewed,  mind  you, 
by  members  of  a  board  whose  qualifica- 
tions have  been  determined  upon  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  not  to  be 
leviewed  de  novo.  The  right  to  a  trial 
de  novo  or  review  de  novo  is  completely 
denied  because  the  court  of  appeals  does 
apply  the  rule  of  substantial  evidence, 
and  exercising  only  the  power  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  hearing  was  con- 
ducted legally  and  the  law  applied  prop- 
erly. They  have  absolutely  no  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  facts  de  novo. 

Now,  they  say  they  want  to  do  this. 
They  want  to  dispense  with  these  rights 
of  an  individual  to  have  his  complaint 
passed  upon  by  people  in  ^thority  who 
are  qualified  to  pass  upcJfi  if.  They  say 
they  want  to  dispense  with  that.  For 
what  reason?  Because  the  Board  does 
not  have  time  to  fool  with  these  matters. 

Well.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the 
point  that  the  Board  does  not  have  a 
heavy  caseload.  Neither  would  I  argue 
the  point  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  Board.  I  think 
there  is  clearly  demonstrated  the  need 
to  reorr^anize  this  Board.  But  my  posi- 
tion is  this:  Let  us  not  abandon  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  determine  upon 
how  this  reorganization  takes  place,  and 
let  us  not  leave  for  a  minute  our  respon- 
sibility to  protect  the  right  of  every  hti- 
sant  before  every  forum  that  exists  in 
this  country.  Now.  why  do  I  think  it  so 
important  that  we  not  delegate  to  these 
people  who  may  or  may  not  be  qualified. 
I  would  use  as  one  example  of  why  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  do  this  the 
figures  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  We  will  take  100  cases  as  a  base. 
Out  of  every  100  cases  coming  before  one 
of  these  60  or  70  hearing  examiners.  24 
percent  of  them — that  is.  the  "C"  cases 
we  are  talking  about,  and  not  the  "R" 
cases — 24  percent  of  them  are  never  ap- 
pealed. The  parties  get  together  They 
make  certain  stipulations  and  agree- 
ments and  understandings.  They  say 
•  Well,  you  do  this,  and  I  will  do  this." 
and  the  next  thing  you  know  you  have 
got  a  compromise,  and  24  percent  of 
them  never  reach  the  Board,  but  76  per- 
cent of  them  are  appealed. 

Now,  from  the  hearings  that  I  read  I 
find  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  proposes  to  reduce  this  76  percent 
they  review  to  about  40  percent.  Well, 
then,  what  is  going  to  become  of  the 
wrongs  that  citizens  of  this  country  feel 
have  been  committ^ed  against  them  in 
36  percent  of  the  cases?  Moreover,  in 
the  76  percent  of  the  cases  which  are 
appealed  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  based  upon  the  statement  of  the 
Chairman  and  officials  of  the  Board 
themselves,  about  30  percent  of  them  are 
reversed  in  full,  modified,  or  in  some  way 
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changed  from  the  original  finding  of  the 
trial  examiner. 

That,  In  itself,  makes  it  appear  to  me 
that  this  Congress  ought  not  to  be  per- 
suaded by  the  argument  that  it  is  the 
time  element  that  we  are  concerned  with. 
We  are  moving  too  fast  and  living  too 
fast  in  this  world,  anyhow,  and  we  can- 
not ever  recognize  that  speed  is  so  neces- 
sary that  in  carrying  it  out  we  must  deny 
the  rights  of  any  individual  American, 
however  small  and  insignificant  his  com- 
plaint may  be. 

To  substantiate  that  argument,  let  me 
say  this:  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  was  created  under  S.  1958  in  the 
74th  Congress,  the  first  session,  on  June 
27.  1935.  In  volume  79,  part  9,  at  page 
10298  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  27,  1935,  we  find  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1958  creating  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Reading  from 
that  conference  report  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  we  find  these  words,  a 
part  of  a  paragraph,  and  I  quote 
exactly : 

Section  3(a)  oi  the  Senate  bill  provided: 
"There  Is  hereby  created  as  an  independent 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  board  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board."  "  House 
amendment  No.  6  strikes  out  the  phrase  "as 
an  Independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government." 

And  continues  with  this  significant 
sentence: 

The  Board  as  contemplated  in  the  bill  Is 
in  no  sense  to  be  an  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Board  is  in  no  sense,  this  confer- 
ence report  says,  to  be  an  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Who  signed  that  report?  Listen  to 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  to  serve  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  On  the  part  of  the  House : 
Mr.  Connery.  Jr..  and  Mr.  Ramspeck, 
from  my  own  State.  Mr.  Griswold,  Mr. 
Welch,  and  Mr.  Lambertson. 

The  roll  of  those  signing  it  from  the 
other  body  would  indicate  that  they  had 
this  thing  I  am  trying  to  talk  about  in 
mind,  and  that  is.  to  preserve  the  right 
of  the  individual :  Senator  Walsh  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Senator  La  Follette,  Jr., 
Senator  Murray,  just  recently  deceased. 
Senator  Borah,  and  Senator  Murphy — 
all  saying  at  the  time  this  Board  was 
created,  "No,  it  is  not  to  be  an  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment." Why?  Because  they  were  creat- 
ing this  Board  to  be  a  'quasi-judicial 
board." 

I  ask  you  how  long  will  we  continue  to 
abdicate  our  responsibilities  to  the  citi- 
zens to  see  that  the  Congress  cares  how 
some  of  the  responsibilities  we  told  them 
we  were  going  to  carry  out  when  we 
came  here  are  carried  out.  How  long  will 
we  continue  to  delegate  the  functions 
that  are  charged  to  us  to  an  agency 
downtown  to  come  up  and  make  of  this 
Congress  nothing  more  than  a  perfunc- 
tory body  and  to  come  and  do  the  bid- 
ding of  an  agency  of  this  Grovemment 
and  let  it  become  bigger  and  bigger  and 
bigger  and  more  centralized.  How  long 
will  we  continue  to  do  that? 

In  the  words  of  Justice  Jackson  in  the 
steel  seizure  case,  the   question  I  just 


asked  can  be  answered,  I  think,  pre- 
cisely.   Justice  Jackson  said  this : 

with  all  Its  defects,  delays,  and  Incon- 
veniences, men  have  discovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
that  the  executive  be  under  the  law,  and 
that  the  law  be  made  by  parliamentary  de- 
liberations. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  on  an  out- 
standing statement  of  the  real  issues  in- 
volved in  this  reorganization  plan.  I, 
personally,  feel  that  it  would  be  an  abdi- 
cation of  the  powers  of  Congress  to  pa.ss 
this  plan.  I  think  it  is  an  amendment  to 
the  statute  that  should  not  be  done  in 
this  way,  and  I  think  it  should  not  be 
done  even  by  an  amendment  to  the 
statute.     In  sliort,  it  should  not  be  done. 

The  gentleman  has  touched  at  length 
on  the  powers  of  the  examiners.  This 
reorganization  plan,  in  effect,  abdicates 
the  adjudicatory  powers  to  civil  service 
employees;  does  it  not?  And,  therefore, 
effectively  puts  into  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  those  powers  which 
were  denied  to  the  executive  branch 
when  the  Board  was  originally  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  would 
be  the  result,  would  it  not,  of  this  whole 
procedure? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  should  think  so, 
undoubtedly. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  What  we 
are  doing  is  striking  at  the  very  roots 
of  the  theory  of  a  judicial  system  by  ad- 
dicating  this  power  to  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
pennit,  I  actually  believe  we  are  really 
doing  this:  We  are  making  a  part  of  our 
judicial  arm  of  government  a  part  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  surrendering 
our  authority  over  it,  if  we  pass  this 
plan. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man's faraili;irity  with  this  particuiai" 
subject  causes  me  to  ask  this  further 
question.  If  an  examiner  makes  a  find- 
ing and  applies  the  law  to  the  facts  he 
has  found  and  issues  an  order,  and  the 
Board  refuses  to  review  that  order, 
which  they  would  have  the  right  to  do 
under  this  plan,  the  appeal  is  taken  to 
the  court. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  That  is,  to  the  court 
of  appeals,  and  not  to  a  local  court,  as 
some  of  the  testimony  in  the  hearings 
would  indicate. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  appeal 
then  is  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals. 
The  substantial  evidence  rule  applies  to 
that  order;  does  it  not?  The  court  is  ab- 
solutely bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  fact- 
finding of  a  civil  service  employee  that 
has  never  be<m  reviewed  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  LANDRUAf.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely, 
by  the  pronouncement  of  the  court  itself. 
they  will  adhere  to  the  substantial  evi- 
dence rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  All  of  the  evi- 
dence at  the  hearings  we  had,  and  ©lere 
is  a  preponderance  of  evidence,  is  con- 
trary to  what  the  gentleman  said.  The 
court,  in  fact,  does  review  the  facts  and 
that  was  the  preponderance  of  evidence. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  Board  itself  re- 
views the  facts,  but  under  this  plan  I  will 
say  they  will  not  review  the  facts  unless 
two  members  of  the  Board,  or  one  less 
than  a  majority,  vote  to  do  so.  Then,  I 
ask  you  this — where  are  you  going  to 
find  those  two  members?  Are  you  going 
to  chase  tiiem  up  and  down  the  hall  here 
and  say,  "Come  on,  I  have  a  complaint 
and  I  want  you  to  vote  and  I  want  you  to 
help  me"? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  Board  is 
that  bad,  then  v.e  are  better  off  with  the 
trial  examiner's  report  instead  of  wait- 
ing on  the  Board. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  .still  think  my  an- 
.swer  is  accurate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  other  thin.? 
is  this:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pro- 
cedure will  be  as  follows,  the  trial  exam- 
iner issues  an  order  and  if  an  adversary 
did  not  question  the  order,  then  he  would 
move  for  permission  to  appeal,  and  at 
that  time  it  would  be  determined  by  the 
Board  whether  or  not  they  thought  there 
•was  good  ground  for  appeal. 

In  doing  so  they  are  not  saying 
whether  or  not 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  But  the  Board  is  not 
compelled  to  review  it  in  that  instance 
under  the  plan. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  would  have 
to  look  at  his  motion  to  see  whether  it 
had  substance  or  not. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  That  would  stand 
on  its  own  basis. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Rrst  of  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Georgia  on  the 
statement  he  has  just  made.  In  my 
opinion  it  was  a  scholarly  presentation 
of  the  issue  which  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  has  before  it  at  this  time. 

Let  me  in  the  first  instance  refer  to 
that  portion  of  the  gentleman's  scholarly 
presentation  in  which  he  emphasized  that 
the  conference  committee  of  both  Houses 
in  1935  struck  out  that  portion  of  tiie 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  which  re- 
ferred to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  a  part  or  a  subdivision  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
set  it  up  as  an  independent  agency. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  An  independent 
quasi-judicial  agency. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Yes,  performing  a  great 
many  administrative,  qua&i-judical,  and 
in  some  instances  judicial  functions. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  And,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  pennit  me,  I  would  like  to  add 
this :  I  believe  in  the  language  of  one  of 
the  strong  proponents  of  this  plan,  Mr. 
Ratner,  who  appeared  before  the  Labor 
Committee  advocating  this  plan,  he  used 
these  words: 

The  trial  examiner  under  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  becomes  really  in  a  most  technical 
sense  now  very  much  like  a  Judge  and  his 
powers  become  very,  very  great,  and  his  re- 
sponsibility becomes  much  greater  than  it 
is  now. 
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That  will  be  found  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  page  1521. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  order  that  we  may 
a.sk  the  gentleman  a  question  or  two,  I 
yield  him  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FL"YNT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  In  this  connection,  if  the 
law  should  be  changtxl  as  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  of  19')1  would  effectively 
change  it.  would  it  not  mean  that  there 
would  be  no  real  right  of  appeal  as  to  the 
merits  of  a  case.  ar:d  the  review  of  the 
facts  of  a  ca.se  unless  two  members,  a 
majority  less  one,  o:  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  tock  affirmative  action 
to  grant  a  review,  a  rmht  which  he  has 
under  present  law? 

Mr.  LANDRUM  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Would  it  not  mean  that 
under  the  proposed  revisions  or  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No  iS.  m  the  event  the 
Board  itself  granted  a  review,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  event  that  the  Board  did 
not  grant  a  review  and  it  went  directly 
to  the  court  of  app-jals.  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  sutastii.ntml  evidence  rule 
would  then  be  invoked''  And  if  there  is 
any  evidence — not  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  with  which  phra.«e  the  gen- 
tleman is  well  familiar — but  if  there  is 
any  evidence,  howev  m-  slight,  upon  which 
the  trial  examiner  could  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  he  did.  the  only  ques- 
tion before  the  Bnaid  or  the  court  would 
be  simply:  'Was  there  any  substantial 
evidence  roon  which  the  order  could  be 
based  ■'■■ 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  The  suhfelantial  evidence  rule 
would  apply  in  all  :ho.se  circumstances, 
and  would  inevitably,  in  my  judgment, 
prevent  any  review  or  trial  de  novo. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  this  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  should  become  law,  would  it 
not  mean  that  instead  of  being  entitled 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  as  a  matter  of 
right,  whereby  the  aggrieved  party  might 
seek  a  review  of  tht  facts  in  the  case  as 
well  as  a  review  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  examiner,  the  net  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  repudiate  the  right 
of  appeal  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
simply  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
where  the  only  question  to  be  considered 
by  the  Board  or  by  the  court  of  appeals 
would  not  be  a  que;  tion  of  review  of  the 
facts  but  simply  a  .eview  of  the  rulings 
of  law  that  would  :ertainly  be  afforded 
under  the  substant  al  evidence  inile. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  able  statement,  and  many 
other  effective  statements  have  been 
made  against  adoption  of  this  plan.  I 
would  like  to  observe  because  I  am  com- 
pletely sure  it  is  true,  if  we  started  here 
in  the  House  of  Flepresentatives  today 
directly  by  legislative  action  and  by 
amendment  to  the  Labor  Management 


Act,  the  proposal  would  not  get  100  votes 
out  of  437. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Smithl  is  here.  I  served  on  the 
committee  with  him,  a  special  commit- 
tee that  investigated  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  years  ago.  He  will  re- 
call, as  other  older  Members  will,  that 
we  had  amendments  to  the  then  Wagner 
Act  that  were  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 
never  acted  on  in  the  other  body  but 
those  amendments  in  large  measure  were 
directed  at  correcting  evils  that  we  found 
to  exist  that  I  say  adoption  of  this  re- 
organization plan  would  reinstate. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  Board  would  look  at  whav  the 
trial  examiner  had  done  or  the  em- 
ployee— maybe  the  clerks  down  there 
could  decide  these  cases — that  involved 
important  rights  of  individuals.  But  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  Board  could  re- 
view the  findings  and  determinatio:is  of 
trial  examiners.  If  the  Board  can  do 
that,  tlien  they  miglit  as  well  start  with 
the  case. 

One  other  observation.  I  would  like 
to  repeat  that  in  the  transmittal  mes- 
.sa^e  it  was  said.  "Provision  is  also  made, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  fundamental 
bipartisan  concept  explicit  in  the  oasic 
statute  creating  the  Board,  for  manda- 
tory review  of  any  such  decision,  rep)ort. 
or  certification  upon  the  vote  of  a 
ma.iority  of  the  Board,  less  one  member." 

"rhat  assumes  the  law  creating  the 
NLRB  provides  for  bipartisanship  as  a 
basic  matter.  There  is  no  such  provi- 
sion 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ol  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  such  provision  in  the  act  creating 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  In 
respect  to  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment there  is  such  provision.  There 
i:  none  here.  And  as  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier, while  the  political  division  of  the 
Board  is  3  to  2,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  cannot  be  5  to  0,  one  side  or  the  other. 
Hence  I  say  there  is  no  basic  statute  for 
this  bipartisanship. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  refocus  at- 
tention and  emphasize  the  very  signifi- 
cant argument  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  made  with  respect  to  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  to  submit 
this  particular  plan.  We  have  had  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  the  other  plans,  as  to 
whether  the  other  agencies,  the  FPC, 
and  so  on,  were  arms  of  the  executive 
branch. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949.  Section  7  makes  it  very 
clear  that  when  used  in  this  act  the  term 
"agency"  means  any  executive  depart- 
ment, commission,  and  so  forth  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Grovernment.  By 
this  reorganization  plan  any  part  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  can 
be  reorganized. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  again 
quote  from  the  conference  report  on  the 


passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  which  estab- 
lished the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  those  words  that  were  a  part  of 
the  conference  report,  because  I  think 
they  are  important. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     The  report  says: 

-Section  3(ai  of  the  Senate  bill  provides 
iKere  i.s  hereby  created  as  an  independent, 
Kgency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  Board  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tumal   L.-ibor   Relations   Board. 

House  amendment  No.  6  strikes  out  the 
phrase  'as  an  independent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government" 
and  continues  with  the  sentence: 

The  Board  as  contemplated  in  the  bill  is 
in  no  sense  to  be  an  agency  of  the  executne 
branch  of  the  Government 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Wagner  Act  spe- 
cifically states  that  the  NLRB  is  in  no 
sense  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. That  is  part  of  the  basis  of  my 
argument.  Moreover,  I  would  say  that 
the  proviso  in  the  reorganization  plan 
submitted,  that  it  shall  not  supersede 
the  provisions  of  section  7(ai,  I  believe, 
of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act, 
is  probably  also  nullified  by  the  fact  that 
this  will  become  a  statute,  and  a  statute 
would  supersede  it.  I  think  unquestion- 
ably it  will  have  the  effect  of  a  statute 
anyway 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  from  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  which  was  passed  in  1947  which,  of 
course,  amended  the  Wagner  Act.  Sec- 
tion 3 1  a  )  says  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  created  by  this  act,  prior 
to  its  amendment  by  the  Labor  Manat:e- 
ment  Relations  Act  of  1'947,  is  hereby 
continued  as  an  agency — not  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch — as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States.  And,  I  think  that  re- 
affirms and  reinforces  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  made  that  there  is  a  very 
serious  question  as  to  jurisdiction;  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  NLRB  can  be  reor- 
ganized under  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949.  And,  will  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  a  lawyer  with  a  case  would 
have  a  very  substantial  argument  before 
a  court,  if  he  were  denied  review  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  this  plan — if  he  were 
denied  review  by  the  Board,  that  he 
would  have  a  very  substantial  argiunent 
that  this  plan  was  null  and  void. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  I  were  employed  as 
an  attorney  representing  a  client  in  such 
an  instance,  I  would  feel  derelict  in  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  press  that  point  before 
the  court. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  being  a  very 
substantial  argument,  I,  for  one,  am  will- 
ing to  concede  that  there  are  problems 
of  backlog  facing  the  NLRB.  However, 
I  think  we  have  made  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  1959  act  which  the 
Board  has  only  recently  seen  fit  to 
implement.  But,  I  think  we  should  pro- 
ceed through  the  regular  legislative  proc- 
ess if  we  are  going  to  do  any  further  re- 
organization of  the  Board.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  and  say 
this,  let  this  House  today  defeat  this 
reorganization  plan  offered  and  then  go 
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back  to  the  legislative  committee,  and. 
as  long  as  I  am  a  member  thereof,  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  a  law 
providing  proper  reorganization  is  ac- 
complished. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired.          

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  twice 
read  here  from  the  conference  report  to 
the  effect  that  this  agency  was  not  to 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  executive 
department,  which  we  now  understand 
the  reorganization  would  bring  about,  in 
effect.  Now,  what  I  wanted  to  emphasize 
here  was  this:  The  gentleman  read  the 
names  of  the  distinguished  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  who  at  that 
time  signed  the  conference  report.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  a  fact — and  I 
can  certainly  testify  to  it  from  my  own 
observation  here — that  those  who  signed 
that  conference  report  were  regarded  as 
great  liberals  in  the  Congress  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  LANDRQM.  My  observation 
from  the  record,  which  is  the  only  thing 
I  know,  is  that  these  gentlemen  were 
so  regarded,  and  I  think  history  still 
regards  them  as  such.  Certainly  I  think 
they  were  great  liberals  and  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  progress  that  this 
country  has  made. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LA1«)RUM.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  should  like  to 
point  out,  and  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  not  agree,  that  in  the  Landrum- 
Oriffln  bill  we  legalized  the  Board's  giv- 
ing away  jurisdiction  in  certain  dollar 
volume  cases.  That  is,  those  that  do  less 
than  a  certain  dollar  volume. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  gentleman  is 
not  correct.  The  gentleman  is  referring 
to  the  "No  Man's  Land"  section  of  the 
jurisdictional  question.  Here  is  what  we 
did  in  the  Landrum-GrifRn  bill  on  that. 
The  Board  had  established  its  own  rule 
.saying  that  when  a  complainant,  a  party 
litigant,  had  a  matter  that  failed  to  meet 
the  minimum  standards  that  they  set 
up — let  us  say,  for  example,  $150,000  in 
volume — that  they  would  not  hear  that 
case.  Following  that  a  decision  was 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  that 
they  could  not  get  relief  in  the  State 
courts,  because  the  Congress  had  con- 
ferred that  jurisdiction  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Therefore,  you 
had  a  "No  Man's  Land"  where  those 
people  who  had  been  wronged  could  not 
ijet  into  court:  they  had  no  forum  to 
which  to  go.  So  what  we  did  was  this. 
We  said  that  under  the  jui'isdictional 
lines  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Boards  sees  fit  to  establish  under  their 
rules  and  regulations,  when  one  is  denied 
a  hearing  before  the  Board  on  account 
of  not  being  able  to  meet  that  minimum, 
then  and  then  only  would  the  State 
courts  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  it.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  did. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  So  we  did  legal- 
ize the  giving  away  not  only  the  right 
to  review  those  cases,  but  also  all  rights 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  No;  I  disagree  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  gentleman  has 
arrived  at. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Members,  if  they  have  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  which  accompanies  House 
Resolution  328  relating  to  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  5.  to  open  the  report  to  the 
tables  on  pages  12  and  13.  In  the  course 
of  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
the  tables  and  the  statistical  informa- 
tion set  forth  there. 

Reiterating  an  observation  made 
earlier  in  thi;;  debate,  it  should  be  re- 
called that  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2, 
relating  to  the  FCC,  was  dealt  a  devas- 
tating blow  when  the  distingui.shed 
Speaker  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce argued,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  that  plan,  that  fundamental 
law  written  by  the  Congress  should  be 
amended  or  changed  only  by  a  legislative 
act  of  Congress  enacted  in  accordance 
with  the  regular  legislative  process — and 
not  through  the  device  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  Tlieir  .statements  arc  quoted 
in  the  minority  views  on  pai;e  16  of  tlie 
report. 

I  want  to  recall  again  that,  in  1959, 
we  were  concerned  about  the  backlog  of 
cases  that  faced  the  NLRB.  we  were  con- 
cerned about  the  great  amount  of  work 
that  the  Board  had  to  handle,  we  were 
concerned  about  some  of  the  same  prob- 
lems that  are  being  discu.ssed  here  today, 
and  Congress  did  write  into  the  1959 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  a  very  important  provision. 
In  section  70Hb>  of  that  act  we  pro- 
vided that  the  handling  of  representation 
cases,  which  are  nonadversary.  nonad- 
judicatory  proceedings,  could  be  dele- 
gated by  the  Board — not  to  any  em- 
ployee, not  ju.^t  to  anyone — but  to  the 
regional  directors  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Congre.ss  said  that: 
we  spelled  it  out  in  law.  But  now,  after 
taking  that  specific  legislative  action  in 
1959,  we  are  confronted  with  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Nd.  5  which  provides  that 
the  Board  can  delegate  any  of  its  func- 
tions to  any  employee. 

Now,  there  is  a  proviso  in  plan  5  which 
says  that  secticn  7fa>  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  shall  not  be  super- 
seded. 

But  section  7'a»  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure?  Act  applies  only  to  ad- 
versary proceedings  or  adjudicatory 
matters,  and  this  would  include  unfair 
labor  practice  cases.  In  view  of  that 
proviso  it  would  appear  that  Board 
powers  with  respect  to  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices could  not;  be  delegated  to  anyone 
other  than  a  hearing  examiner.  At  least, 
I  am  going  to  accept  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  argument,  even  though  I  realize 
that  it  is  not  a  settled  matter  as  far  as 
some  people  are  concerned. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be 
no  real  question  but  that  representation 


cases  are  not  saved  by  the  proviso  re- 
ferring to  section  7(a)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act;  representation 
proceedings  are  nonadjudicatory,  and 
under  plan  5  the  Board  could  delegate 
its  functions  and  powers,  with  respect 
to  representation  matters,  not  only  to 
legional  directors,  as  we  specifically  pro- 
vided and  limited,  but  to  any  employee. 
So  there  is  no  question,  in  my  opinion, 
but  that  this  plan  5.  if  it  goes  into  effect, 
would  have  the  effect  of  statute  and,  be- 
mg  later  in  time,  it  would  supersede  sec- 
tion 701  tb)  of  the  1959  LaboK  Reform 
Act  in  which  we  specifically  provided 
that  representation  matters  could  be  de- 
legated only  to  regional  directors  and 
to  no  one  else. 

How  significant  was  the  change  that 
Congress  made  in  the  1959  act.  Al- 
though lots  of  statistics  are  being  ban- 
died around  here  today,  many  of  them 
do  not  mean  very  much  because  the 
Board  has  only  recently,  as  of  May  15. 
1961.  seen  fit  to  implement  the  authority 
which  Congress  granted  it  in  the  1959 
act  to  delegate  representation  cases  to 
it.s  regional  directors. 

looking  at  the  committee  report  on 
page  12.  for  example,  notice  the  table 
reflecting  the  number  of  case  filings.  In 
support  of  this  reorganization  plan  the 
proponents  indicate  that  18.000  to  20,000 
cases  are  pending  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  This  is  not  quite 
an  accurate  picture  because  those  num- 
bers refer  only  to  the  charges  that  are 
filed  into  the  regional  offices.  Ihose 
numbers  do  not  refer  to  the  cases 
actually  pending  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Do  not  be  con- 
fused by  those  statistics.  Look  at  the 
tliird  table  on  page  12.  entitled,  "Con- 
trsted  proceedings  transferred  to  Board. " 
Those  are  the  cases  actually  pending  be- 
fore the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  Washington.  A  great  many  of  the 
charges  and  complaints  that  come  into 
the  regional  offices  in  the  field,  like  that 
come  into  a  pro.secuting  attorney's  of- 
fice, never  materialize  Into  litigation. 
Some  are  withdrawn.  Some  are  dis- 
missed. Many  never  get  to  the  litigation 
stage  and  they  never  get  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Looking  at  that  third  table,  notice  the 
breakdown  between  representation  cases 
and  unfair  labor  practice  ca.ses.  Repre- 
sentation cases  in  1961,  for  example — 
and  the  figures  are  not  complete — which 
were  transferred  to  the  Board  were  2,319. 
How  many  complaint  cases  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board?  Six  hundred  and 
sixty-six. 

More  time  is  required  for  the  Board 
to  handle  a  typical  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice case,  as  compared  with  representa- 
tion cases — I  do  not  want  to  leave  any 
distorted  impression  about  that  fact : 
it  takes  about  three  times  as  long  for  the 
Board  to  handle  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice case  as  a  representation  case — but 
look  at  the  substantial  caseload  in  rep- 
resentation matters  that  Congress  in 
1959  authorized  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  transfer  and  delegate  to 
its  regional  directors.  However,  not  un- 
til May  15,  1961,  did  the  Board  not  ex- 
ercise its  authority  to  delegate  such  mat- 
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ters  to  Its  regional  directors.  When  one 
looks  at  the  fact  that  the  Board  has 
retained  decision-making  pKJwer  only  in 
unfair  labor  practice  cases,  and  then 
looks  at  the  numb<>r  of  such  cases  the 
Board  is  actually  handling,  the  caseload 
is  not  nearly  as  sta/tling  as  some  would 
have  you  believe. 

I  would  like  to  focus  attention  up>on 
another  fact.  Back  in  1957  and  1958 
the  Board  made  a  shift  in  its  way  of 
keeping  statistics.  Of  course,  these 
agencies  like  to  come  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committa-  and  tell  about  how 
many  cases  they  handle  and  if  they  can 
make  these  number;;  look  larger  it  helps 
them  as  far  as  their  appropriation  is 
concerned.  I  am  rot  judging  whether 
or  not  the  Board  has  been  getting  too 
much  or  not  enough  money,  but  look  at 
table  1  at  the  top  of  page  12.  Notice 
that  in  1957  there  w«  re  5,506  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  filed  and  that  in  1958 
this  figure  nearly  doubled,  to  9,260.  Do 
you  know  why?  Because  right  there,  be- 
tween those  2  years  the  Board  changed 
the  method  of  keeping  its  statistics  as 
far  as  unfair  lal>or  practice  cases  were 
concerned,  but  not  is  far  as  representa- 
tion cases  were  concerned. 

If  there  should  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  which  affected  40  men  in 
a  plant,  although  there  would  be  only 
one  situation  and  c^nly  one  determina- 
tion of  law  or  fact  to  be  made,  the  Board 
began,  in  1958,  to  ccunt  that  as  40  com- 
plaint cases  instead  of  1. 

Accordingly,  the  1958  figure  is  almost 
double  for  unfair  labor  practices  while 
the  number  of  reprrsentation  cases  was 
actually  decUning.  There  might  be  50 
employees,  for  example,  trying  to  get  an 
election  and  file  a  representation  peti- 
tion.    That  is  counted  as  only  one  case. 

Some  of  my  n(>rthern  Republican 
friends,  I  appreciate  are  a  little  squeam- 
ish about  this  Reorg.inization  Plan  No.  5 
l)ecause  they  fear  ihiX  it  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  urion  organization  in 
the  South  and  so  for  ,h.  Let  me  say  this. 
We  took  the  bold  st?p  in  1959  when  we 
delegated  represent  ition  and  election 
cases  to  the  regional  directors.  We  took 
a  long  step  then  to  speed  up  the  han- 
dlmg  of  elections  ard  to  make  it  easier 
to  organize  in  the  South. 

In  addition  to  taat,  we  put  some 
restrictions  on  blackmail,  organizational 
picketing,  and  provided  a  quick  election 
procedui-e;  in  such  cases,  if  a  union  en- 
gages in  organizational  picketing,  it  must 
file  for  da\  election  within  30  days  and  an 
election  must  be  held  "fortliwith."  We 
have  given  the  Board  power  to  delegate 
its  authority  with  re:.pect  to  representa- 
tion of  elections.  I  im  not  saying  that 
in  no  instances  do  ui  fair  labor  practices 
have  any  effect  on  lepresentation  mat- 
ters because  collaterally  they  do.  But  I 
will  say  this:  The  rreat  bulk  of  what 
could  be  considered  noiiadversai-y  ad- 
ministrative type  of  work  can  now  be 
delegated  by  the  Board  under  the  1959 
act. 

So  we  do  not  know  really,  at  this  point, 
how  loaded  down  the  Board  will  be  when 
iu-^  delegation  of  May  15  becomes  fully 
effective. 

In  effect  the  gent  eman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  PuciNSKil   ask?d  me  earlier  why 
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we  had  permitted  this  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  regional  directors  with 
respect  to  representation  matters  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  permit  delegation  in 
complaint  cases.  Because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  unfair  labor  practice  case. 
A  trial  examiner  who  decides  an  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  is  sitting  in  the 
same  capacity  as  a  Federal  judge.  If  one 
had  a  choice  to  go  either  to  the  NLRB 
or  into  Federal  court,  the  situation 
might  be  different.  But  one  does  not 
have  that  choice.  In  this  particular 
field,  one  must  go  to  the  NLRB  if  his 
case  falls  within  its  jurisdictional  stand- 
ards. Incidentally,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  Board  has  ordered 
unions,  as  well  as  employers,  to  pay  or 
refund  large  sums  of  money.  In  1960, 
unions  in  more  than  300  cases,  in  look- 
ing at  the  annual  report  of  the  NLRB, 
were  compelled  to  pay  nearly  $100,000 
to  employees  as  the  result  of  orders  of 
the  NLRB  in  unfair  labor  practice  cases. 
Plan  5  would  allow  the  Board  to  put  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  civil  service  em- 
ployee who  is  not  approved  by  the  Bar 
Association,  who  is  not  required  to  be  a 
lawyer,  who  is  not  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  who  is  not  confirmed  by 
the  Senate;  he  would  have  all  of  the 
powers  of  a  Federal  Judge.  That  is  why 
we  limited  the  Board's  authority  to  dele- 
gate in  the  1959  act.  After  the  NLRB 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  regional 
directors  in  representation  matters  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  for  a  while, 
if  Congress  beUeves  that  something 
further  should  be  done  to  reUeve  the 
caseload  of  the  Board  then,  perhaps,  we 
should  consider  some  other  possibilities. 

Perhaps  the  NLRB  should  be  a  Board 
to  handle  only  representation  and  elec- 
tion matters.  Perhaps  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  should  go  to  the  Federal 
district  courts.  This  is  a  proposal  that 
has  been  seriously  urged.  Perhaps  we 
should  set  up  regional  labor  courts  or 
regional  labor  boards,  and  specify  the 
qualifications  of  the  people  to  t>e  sure 
they  will  have  the  qualifications  of  Fed- 
eial  judges.  If  we  are  going  to  give  them 
the  powers  of  Federal  judges.  I  believe 
we  all  want  as  much  speed  as  possible 
in  the  handhng  of  NLRB  cases.  But  aa 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  indi- 
cated, speed  is  not  always  the  same 
thing  as  justice. 

In  Uie  area  of  unfair  labor  practices 
there  is  no  room,  I  submit,  for  any  bar- 
gain-basement justice. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Apropos  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  continuing  review  by  the 
Board  itself,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
point  out,  as  I  understand  from  the  testi- 
mony, in  1960  357  cases  were  reviewed 
by  the  Board.  In  102  of  those  ca.ses  tlie 
determination  of  the  trial  examiner  was 
overruled  in  whole  or  In  part;  in  other 
words,  almost  one-third  of  the  determi- 
nations made  by  the  examiners  on  re- 
view were  either  reversed  or  altered  by 
the  Board  itself.  That  woiild  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  statistic  that  ought  to  be 
convincing  to  everybody,  that  to  turn 
this    complete    authority   over   to   trial 


examiners  or  employees  of  the  Board  is 
an  extremely  dangerous  thing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  additiwa  to  that  I 
should  like  to  fcKus  attention  on  page 
13  of  the  committee  report  dealing  with 
a  fact  that  has  already  been  referred  to. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  provided  that  the 
Board  can  delegate  adjudicatory  mat- 
ters— not  to  employees  or  civil  serv- 
ants— but  to  a  panel  of  the  Board  Itself. 
It  is  interesting,  for  example,  to  note 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  the  Board 
decided  a  total  number  of  357  complaint 
cases;  out  of  that  nimiber  only  66  were 
decisions  by  the  full  Board;  278  were 
decided  by  panels  of  the  NLRB. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonwer]. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  three  reorganization  plans  pendm^ 
before  the  committee  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawsom]. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
there  appeared  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Drew  Pearson.  A  long  time  ago  I  learned 
never  to  get  in  an  argimient  with  a  news- 
paperman or  a  highway  partolman,  but 
the  reason  I  have  asked  for  this  time 
to  comment  on  this  article  is  that  I  have 
been  misquoted.  I  have  been  misquoted 
in  respect  to  the  character  smd  type  of 
many  fine  men,  industrious  men,  men 
who  were  presidents  and  executives,  op- 
erators of  the  American-flag  merchant 
marine.  I  do  not  feel  in  my  conscience 
that  I  should  pass  up  the  opportunity  I 
have  to  correct  this  misstatement 

The  article  deals  with  plan  No.  7.  It 
goes  on  to  talk  about  the  operators  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  two 
other  Members  of  Congress,  and  myself. 
In  particular  I  want  to  read  this  part  of 
the  article  that  refers  to  me.  They  are 
writing  about  plan  No.  7  here.  The  arti- 
cle states: 

However,  the  shipping  tycoons  have  failed 
to  win  over  Chairman  Hxbbkst  Bokmu.  of 
North  Carolina,  who  remarked  recently  that 
the  steamship  crowd  reminded  him  of  "a 
bunch  of  WPA  workera." 

That  statement  is  false.  There  is  no 
founciation  whatsoever  for  that  state- 
ment. I  have  not  discussed  any  matter 
with  Mr.  Pearson,  certainly  this  year,  nor 
many  months  previous  to  this  year.  Nor 
have  I  had  any  conversation  whatever 
with  any  of  his  representatives,  nor 
would  I  make  such  a  statement  about  the 
fine  gentlemen  who  are  executives  of  a 
great  business  in  this  Nation. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say,  "Instead 
of  raking  leaves"  he  said — I  presume  he 
is  talking  about  me — "they  are  raking 
in  $300  million  a  year.  Now  tiiey  are 
threatening  to  lay  down  their  rakes 
unless  they  can  name  the  head  of  the 
WPA." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  known  many, 
many  fine  mai  who  were  administrators 
of  the  Maritime  Administration,  who 
served  under  a  Republican  Chief  Execu- 
tive. I  rem^nber  Mr.  Clarence  Morse;  I 
remember  several  others.  And  I  can 
stand  here  and  testify  as  to  their  char- 
acter, their  good  standing,  their  honesty 
and  integrity. 
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In  my  20  years  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee,  yes,  I  have  made  many 
fine  friendships  of  the  operators  of  the 
merchant  marine.  I  have  fovmd  them 
to  be  honest,  honorable  men,  I  have 
found  them  to  be  men  who  have  in- 
vested their  own  private  capital  and  the 
private  capital  of  the  American  people 
in  an  institution  50  percent  of  its  value 
being  for  the  national  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

I  think  it  little  behooves  anyone, 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
plan,  to  use  this  approach  of  maligning 
and  abusing  these  operators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, I  have  not  talked  with  Mr.  Pear- 
son. He  has  written  me  up  once  or  twice 
before,  and  that  is  his  business.  He  has 
written  up  other  Members  of  Congress. 
That  is  their  business.  But  in  this  ar- 
ticle I  point  out  that  Mr.  Boykin,  of  Ala- 
bama, voted  in  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the  plan, 
and  the  committee  voted  14  to  11  in 
favor  01  the  plan,  after  3  days  of  hear- 
ings. 

The  quotation  referred  to  was  never 
made  to  Mr.  Pearson,  his  staff,  or  any 
other  person. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown  1 . 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  real- 
ize the  hour  is  late  and  I  will  not  speak 
too  long  on  this  reorganization  plan  now 
before  us.  I  regret  that  other  responsi- 
bilities have  kept  me  off  the  floor  a  part 
of  the  afternoon,  so  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  all  of  the  debate. 
However,  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Organi- 
zation of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  I  feel  I  should 
express  my  views  and  opinions  on  this 
miatter,  some  of  which,  of  course,  can  be 
found  in  the  minority  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  also  in  the  testimony 
taken  by  our  subcommittee  on  this  par- 
ticular reorganization  plan. 

First  of  all,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  not  too  long  ago,  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  I  questioned  very  strongly 
the  right  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  to  submit  any  reorganization  plan 
or  plans  dealing  with  the  independent 
agencies  of  the  Government.  That  view 
was  supported  by  some  of  the  best  at- 
torneys in  the  House,  and  likewise  that 
view  was  opposed  by  other  good  attor- 
neys in  the  House. 

I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  hear,  a  few 
moments  ago,  most  of  the  statements 
made  by  that  very  able  lawyer,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum],  on 
that  subject. 

The  question  arises,  of  course,  pri- 
marily Just  what  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  which  we  have  extended  time 
after  time,  provides.  And.  I  would  like  to 
interpolate,  as  many  of  you  know.  I  have 
stood  in  the  well  of  the  House  many 
times  and  supported  reorganization  plan 
legislation,  fU though  I  did  insist,  as  you 
may  recall,  that  we  limit  the  right  of 
reorganization  in  a  way  so  that  one 
House,  by  a  vote  of  a  simple  majority 


of  those  present,  could  reject  any  re- 
organization plan. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  again,  if  I 
may,  one  provision  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949,  which  is  still  in  effect, 
as  to  the  autlaority  of  the  President  to 
submit  plans  to  reorganize  various  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  the  Government. 
Here  is  what  it  says,  and  I  again  quote 
section  7  of  that  act  : 

Sec.  7  When  used  in  thi.';  .Act  the  'erm 
"agency" — 

And  this  re.ers  all  the  way  throus.;h  to 
the  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Governmt  nt — 

means  any  executive  deparinicnt.  coninu.s- 
sion,  council.  Independent  eslabUshment. 
Government  ccirporation,  board,  bureau,  di- 
vision, office,  officer,  authority,  administra- 
tion, or  other  establishment — 

Now  let  me  empha.size   the  following 
language — 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Now,  is  the  NLRB  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  or  is  it  an  in- 
dependent agency?  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind you  that  when  the  original  Wagner 
bill— S.  1958,  which  created  the  NLRB— 
passed  the  Senate  in  1935  it  provided: 

There  is  hereby  created  as  an  Independent 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  Bo;ird  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Felatlons  Board 

However,  House  amendment  No.  6, 
struck  from  the  bill  the  phrase  "as  an 
independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government." 

So,  in  my  mind,  in  no  sense  can  the 
NLRB  be  considered  to  be  an  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  therefore,  there  is  no  real  legal  au- 
thority to  bring  this  particular  plan  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  approval  or  even 
for  the  President  to  submit  it. 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  back,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  in  the  Roosevelt 
days,  of  the  case  of  a  commissioner  of 
one  of  these  independent  agencies  creat- 
ed by  the  Congress.  In  that  decision 
the  Supreme  Court  said  that  although 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
appointed  the  individual  to  serve  on  that 
Commission,  he  had  no  right  to  remove 
him,  as  he  attempted  to  do,  because  it 
was  an  independent  agency  and  an  arm 
of  the  Congress,  and  not  a  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

Let  us  look  at  this  particular  plan  for 
just  a  moment  or  two.  It  is  different 
from  Reorganization  Plans  No.  1.  No. 
3,  and  No.  4.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to 
plan  No.  2  which  was  submitted  and  de- 
feated here.  The  other  plans  did  not 
amend  statutory  law.  But  this  particu- 
lar plan  does  attempt  to  amend,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  statutory  law,  just  as 
did  plan  No.  2. 

If  you  will  refer  back  to  the  report, 
you  will  find  the  exact  language  whereby 
this  plan  would  set  aside  section  10l(h> 
of  the  Landrum-GrifRn  Act.  It  would 
also  make  some  changes  in  the  original 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  has  been  well 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
by  far  more  able  speakers,  and  by  far 
more  learned  attorneys,  than  myself. 

Let  us  go  further.  I  feel  there  is  an- 
other issue  involved  here,  and  that  is 


the  delegation  of  power.  This  plan  is  a 
little  different  from  .some  of  the  other 
reorganization  plans.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  or  may  directly  delegate  certain 
powers  and  authorities  to  employees  of 
the  Board.  Instead  it  provides  the 
Board  may  delegate  such  authority. 

However,  we  had  before  our  subcom- 
mittee Mr.  Stuart  Rothman.  the  Counsel 
for  the  National  Labor  Relation.s 
Board — the  attorney  or  the  lawyer  who 
advises  the  Board  as  to  its  lights  and  its 
privileges,  and  so  foi  th — and.  if  you  will 
read  the  hearings,  you  will  find  that  upcii 
questioning  by  myself,  he  testified  as 
follows — but,  fir.st.  here  is  my  question: 

Mr  Brown  All  right,  answer  my  quesiion. 
whether  or  not.  mider  this  reorgpnizatidn 
plan,  in  your  legal  opinion,  the  Board  cou'.d 
delegate  all  of  its  powers  to  the  Chairman  to. 
m  turn,  set  up  these  difTerent  examiners  ;ind 
delegate  authority  where  he  pleases 

Remember,  this  is  the  lawyer  for  the 
NLRB.  or  General  Counsel.  I  am  ques- 
tioning. 

Then  we  have  his  answer : 

Mr  Rothman.  The  reoiganizatlon  pl.ui 
aj>pe;us  broad   enough   to  so  authorize 

So,  under  this  plan  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  the  Board  to  say  "we  will  turn 
over  all  of  this  authority  to  dele«?ate 
power  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board." 

Let  us  see  to  whom  he  could  delegate, 
or  the  Board,  could  delegate,  such  power. 
To  the  examiners,  of  course.  In  fact, 
this  plan  does  delegate  power  and  au- 
thority to  the  examiners.  And  who  are 
these  examiners? 

I  think  if  you  will  go  check  the  flies 
of  some  of  the  committees  in  this  House, 
not  the  committees  upon  which  I  serve, 
you  may  be  amazed  to  learn  who  some  of 
these  examiners  are,  and  what  their  past 
records  and  connections  have  been.  But 
let  us  go  a  little  further.  These  men. 
these  examiners,  out  in  the  field,  would 
have  the  power  to  make  decisions,  and 
unless  two  or  more  members  of  the  Board 
agreed  there  should  be  a  review  of  their 
decisions,  they  would  stand.  They  would 
have  the  virtual  effect  of  law,  or  of  a 
court  decision. 

In  another  question  of  Mr.  Rothman  I 
asked,  and  it  took  some  time  to  get  the 
answer — I  asked  whether  or  not  the 
Board,  under  the  present  law,  is  required, 
upon  application  of  an  interested  party, 
to  review  the  decisions  and  the  findings 
of  these  examiners,  and  what  it  had 
done  about  them.    I  asked: 

What  do  you  find  as  to  the  ability  and  the 
work  of  the  examiners? 

He  answered: 

Whenever  we  think  they  are  wrong  we 
seek  to,  or  the  Board  seeks  to.  overrule  the 
decision  of  the  trial  examiners. 

I  then  a,sked  this  question: 

Mr.  Brown.  What  percentage  are  over- 
ruled? 

Mr.  Rothman.  I  think  that  the  Board 
overrules  the  trial  examiner  in  those  cases 
where  exceptions  have  been  taken  from  the 
decision  of  the  trial  examiner,  in  some  25 
percent  of  the  cases  that  have  been  appealed 
Now  those  are  not  necessarily  the  cases  in 
which  I  have  excepted,  but  it  may  be  the 
cases  in  which  the  other  party  has  excepted. 
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In  addition,  as  :he  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  our  minority  lesuler,  weU 
pointed  out,  appealo  are  also  taken  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Board  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  as  well  as  appeals  being 
taken  to  the  Board  from  decisions  of 
the  examiners. 

Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  where 
the  examiners  are  lound  wrong,  by  their 
own  superiors,  25  percent  of  the  time 
In  the  cases  which  are  appealed  to  the 
Board,  and  they  are  also  found  wrong 
in  other  cases  whichi  may  be  appealed  to 
the  courts,  that  it  Is  a  little  risky,  it  is 
a  little  dangerous,  to  adopt  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  which  wculd  give  almost  com- 
plete authority  to  the  examiners  to  make 
final  decisions  in  these  cases? 

In  other  words,  on  their  own  record, 
the  Board's  record,  on  their  ovm  testi- 
mony, their  own  -examiners  have  been 
found  wrong  25  percent  of  the  time  in 
the  cases  which  have  been  appealed  to 
the  Board,  and  th<?n  the  Federal  courts 
have  gone  further  :nto  cases  which  have 
been  appealed  frcm  the  Board  Itself, 
they  have  found  more  instances  in  which 
the  examiners  wer  ?  wrong.  Does  it  not 
seem  just  a  little  foolish,  a  little  silly, 
perhaps,  to  say  we  are  going  to  trust  this 
tjTpe  of  oflBcial.  we  are  going  to  give  this 
final  authority  to  such  examiners,  un- 
less somehow  or  other  interested  persons 
can  prevail  upon  two  or  more  members 
of  the  Board  to  hi?ar  their  csise  and  to 
review  that  which  the  examiners  have 
done? 

I  say  to  you.  whenever  you  have  per- 
sons in  an  organi;';ation.  I  do  not  care 
what  they  may  be  doing,  whether  they 
be  examiners  or  not,  they  cannot  be 
trusted.  What  would  you  do  with  a 
stenographer.  25  percent  of  whose  letters 
were  wrong,  or  the  words  were  mis- 
spelled? You  would  get  rid  of  her, 
would  you  not?  You  would  not  let  such 
a  person  work  for  you.  Yet  here  is  a 
rep>ort,  carrying  their  own  statement  be- 
fore a  legislative  ccmmittee  of  this  Con- 
gi-ess,  admitting  tliat  in  25  percent  of 
the  cases  appealed  to  the  Board,  their 
own  examiners  ha^•e  been  found  wrong. 

So  I  say  to  you.  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
foolish  and  it  is  wrDng  not  to  reject  this 
plan,  but  instead  to  put  the  people  of 
America  under  the  control  of  such  ex- 
aminers who  have  been  wrong  such  a 
great  percentage  of  the  time.  Un- 
doubtedly if  this  k:nd  of  reorganization 
plan  becomes  effective  you  will  have 
even  less  able  examiners  in  the  future 
than  you  have  had  in  the  past. 

So  for  these  reasorui  I  shall  support 
the  resolution  to  reject  this  plan  in  order 
to  protect  the  people  I  represent  and  the 
employers  and  workers  of  this  country 
from  the  mistakes  that  the  Board  itself, 
and  its  legal  counsel,  frankly  admit  have 
been  made  by  the  examiners  out  in  the 
field.  Instead,  I  snaU  vote  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  incividuals,  coming  un- 
der this  law,  to  api>eal  to  the  Board  it- 
self, in  any  and  all  cases,  for  review  of 
the  findings  of  the  examiners  so  Justice 
may  be  obtained. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Younger  1. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  rather  surprisec  this  afternoon  when 


I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Florida  say 
that  he  was  not  concerned  with  any 
other  method  of  treating  this  problem. 
I  think  we  will  all  admit  the  regulatory 
agencies  have  a  problem  ta  regard  to 
handling  their  cases.  But,  there  are  a 
number  of  methods  by  which  we  can 
reach  a  solution.  It  is  rather  surprising 
to  hear  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives say  that  he  is  not  particu- 
larly conceiTied  as  to  how  we  should 
arrive  at  the  solution,  especially  when 
under  the  reorganization  plan  there  is  no 
question  but  what  we  are  abdicating  a 
power  which  we  now  F>ossess  and  we  lose 
it  by  this  reorganization  plan.  This 
plan  is  almost  identical  with  slight 
changes  with  plan  No.  2.  That  was 
turned  down  by  the  House. 

Our  committee,  from  a  legislative 
standpKjint,  has  already  reported  out  a 
reorganization  plan  for  the  FCC.  We 
have  also  already  reported  out  a  plan 
for  the  ICC.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  what  the  legislative  com- 
mittee having  to  do  with  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  labor  matters  can  solve 
this  problem  in  a  legislative  way  without 
relinquishing  any  of  the  powers  which 
we  now  have  in  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand what  powers  we  now  have  that 
we  are  giving  up  under  this  plan. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  For  the  simple  rea- 
son that  once  you  allow  the  executive 
branch  to  control  and  reorganize  an  in- 
dependent agerKy,  and  I  will  admit  there 
is  a  very  serious  question  that  has  been 
raised  here  today,  whether  the  executive 
has  the  power  under  the  Reorganization 
Act  to  reorganize  this  indej>endent 
agency — but  once  we  recognize  that  it 
has  that  power,  we  cannot  return  to  the 
right  which  I  think  we  have  now,  that  is 
the  legislative  right  over  that  agency. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  still  saying 
that  any  question  you  raise  here  could 
be  applied  to  almost  all  of  these  ad- 
ministrative agencies  that  have  been  re- 
organized since  1949. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  right,  and 
I  have  been  against  all  of  them  and  I 
will  be  against  this  one  because  I  think 
fundamentally,  as  Members  of  the 
House,  we  are  relinquishing  our  control 
over  the  arms  of  Congress — what  we  call 
the  arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  is  not  a 
new  precedent.  You  say  we  are  adding 
to  a  precedent  started  in  1949. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  No,  we  have  not  re- 
organized any  of  the  independent  agen- 
cies— at  least  this  Congress  has  not,  and 
we  are  not  accountable  for  what  the 
prior  Congr^ses  may  have  done.  I  was 
not  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives then.  But,  I  am  responsible  for 
my  own  vote  as  to  what  we  do  now.  I 
think  this  is  bad  and  we  certamiy  should 
turn  down  this  reorganizatkm  plan. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  a  letter 
I  received  today  from  a  lawyer  who  I 
think  has  more  experfiJhce  in  the  area  (rf 
labor  relation  questions  than  any  other 
attorney  In  our  area.     He  is  J.  Hart 


CUnton  who  is  also  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  San  Mateo  Times.  This  is  his 
letter: 

Sah  Mateo  Txkxs. 
San  Mateo.  Calif  ,  July  17, 1961. 
Hon.  J.  Arthur  Yottngiii, 
House  Office  Building,  WatKington,  DC. 

Mr  Dkak  Congressman:  We  urge  you  to 
oppose  President  Kennedy's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  which  would  change  certain  exlst- 
lnf»  procedures  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tio'in  Board. 

We  sincerely  feel  that  changes  of  the  na- 
ture proposed  In  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
should  be  made  only  through  legislative 
action,  rather  than  by  Presidential  order. 
We  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  operations 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  are 
of  extreme  Importance  not  only  to  labor 
and  management  but  to  all  members  of  the 
American  public  and  to  our  economy;  It  Is 
too  Important  to  be  amended  without  the 
careful  and  deliberate  consideration  and 
Judgment  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

A.slde  from  our  strong  feeling  as  to  the 
proper  method  for  effectuating  changes  in 
the  Board's  operation,  we  have  specific  ob- 
jections to  the  provisions  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5.  Excessive  authority  would  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  trial  examiner*  and 
In  some  cases  they  could  be  vested  with  ju- 
dicial power  which  they  should  not  properly 
assume.  We  question  whether  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  5  would  not  deprive  dtiaens 
of  due  process  under  law.  Moreover,  we 
think  any  investigation  or  study  of  the 
Board's  present  operation  and  of  the  provi- 
sions of  ReorganlEatlon  Plan  No.  8  would 
convince  you  that  the  plan  would  not  solve 
the  Board's  problem  of  case  backlogs  and 
could,  conversely,  create  all  kinds  of  other 
problems. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  our  views  ycur 
most  serious  attention. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Hast  Cliktoh, 
Editor  and  Publii/ier. 

That  letter  is  from  an  attorney  who 
has  had  more  experience  in  labor  rela- 
tions and  with  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  our  section  than  any  other 
person  I  know  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  may  I  inquire  how  the  time 
stands? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  3  hours  and  4  minutes 
remaining;  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan 3  hours  and  21  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  had  a  succession  of 
speakers  from  this  side.  Cannot  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  to  a  Member 
on  his  side? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  lUinois  should 
yield  to  equalize  the  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the 
Chair  will  permit,  there  is  quite  a  wide 
divergence  in  the  time.  I  think  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  should 
yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  help  our  Republican  colleagues 
get  their  Members  here,  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will 
count. 
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One  hundred  and  thirty -five  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halle CK]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  constant  stream  of  speakers 
on  this  side,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
only  fair  and  right  that  the  Chairman 
would  ask  the  gentleman  in  charge  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  for  a 
speaker  at  this  time.  At  the  moment  it 
looks  as  if  we  may  have  one  more 
speaker.  Of  course,  if  the  Chairman  in- 
sists that  we  yield  time,  we  shall  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  not 
insisting  on  anything.  The  Chair  is 
seeking  to  be  helpful.  The  gentleman 
has  14  minutes  less  time  than  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  desire 
to  yield  time  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  have  one 
gentleman  who  wanted  to  talk,  but  he 
prefers  to  wait. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  for  somebody  to  make  some  sort  of 
a  decision. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  How  many  more 
speakers,  may  I  ask,  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    Three. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  How  does  the 
time  stand? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  3  hours  and  4  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  3  hours  and  21  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  think  under  those  circiunstances 
that  the  gentleman  has  used  less  time 
than  has  been  used  over  here. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  it  the 
ruling  we  should  use  some  of  our  time 
now? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  not 
insisting  on  anything.  The  Chair  is 
simply  asking  somebody  to  make  a 
decision. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  On  this 
side  we  go  along  with  the  majority 
leader. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  no  one  yields 
time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
has  three  more  Members  to  speak.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  should  have 
one  of  his  Members  speak. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
much  time  must  we  use  on  this  side  be- 
fore the  other  side  is  going  to  use  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  entitled  to  use  time 
now  because  he  has  more  time  remain- 
ing at  this  point  than  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  speakers  do 
they  have  on  the  other  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  not 
able  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand  there  are  three  or  four 
more  speakers  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Any 
idea  how  long  each  one  will  talk? 

Mr.  McCOFiMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
apparently  we  are  not  goiny  to  have  any 
cooperation  from  the  other  side,  so  we 
will  yield  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   I  Mr.  PucinskiI. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Resolution  328. 
I  hope  that  this  resolution  which  would 
disapprove  Rjorganization  Plan  No.  5 
will  be  reject<.Kl  by  the  House  and  that 
Reorganization  Plan  No,  5  will  go  into 
effect  on  Sunday  night. 

May  I  at  this  time  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  FascellI 
for  the  very  line  statement  he  made  at 
the  opening  of  this  debate  earlier  today 
and  also  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  D.«iwsonI,  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, for  the  excellent  report  his  commit- 
tee prepared  on  this  subject,  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  which 
since  May  8  has  been  conducting  a  study 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 

On  this  committee  we  had  on  the 
Democratic  side  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  (Mr.  Roosevelt  I,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Dent),  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen];  and  on  the  Republican  side 
we  had  the  i?entleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hoffman],  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mi'.  Griffin],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  We 
have  had  15  hearings.  We  heard  60  wit- 
nesses and  invited  some  1.300  members 
of  labor  and  management  and  students 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  participate  m  this  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  some  action  must 
be  taken  and  must  be  taken  now  if  you 
are  to  avoid  complete  chaos  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  We  have 
tried  to  conduct  our  investigation  in  a 
nonpartisan,  dispassionate,  determined 
way,  and  I  think  that  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  we  can  all  agree  that  the  Board 
is  certainly  beset  with  extremely  serious 
problems.  This  Board  is  expected  to 
handle  23,000  cases  by  next  year.  The 
Board  right  now  has  a  backlog  of  1,100 
cases,  of  which  456  are  complaint  cases, 
and  which,  according  to  testimony  be- 
fore my  committee,  take  an  average  of 
438  days  to  adjudicate. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
well-meaning  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  could  argue  endlessly  about 
the  fine  nuances,  the  fine  shading  in 
this  legislation.  But,  when  you  reduce 
all  of  these  arguments  to  their  lowest 
common  denominator,  you  are  still  faced 


With  a  veiy  serious  p.oblom  right  now 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Boards 
Those  of  you  who  want  to  promote 
labor-management  stability  in  this  coun- 
try, those  of  you  who  believe  that  Amer- 
ica needs  good  labor-management  rela- 
tions if  we  arc  to  have  economic  growth, 
those  of  you  who  honestly  believe  in  the 
capitalistic  system  will  have  to  admit 
that  we  must  have  a  forum  before  which 
both  the  men  representing  labor  and 
the  men  representing  industry  can  ap- 
pear and  judiciously,  expeditiously,  fair- 
ly, and  justly  resolve  their  differences. 
This  is  not  being  done  before  the  Board 
today. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  old  axiom 
that  'justice  delayed  is  justice  denied," 
This  justice  is  being  denied  today  both 
to  management  and  to  labor,  not  be- 
cause of  any  shortcomings  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  not  because  of  any 
shortcomings  of  the  examiners,  not  nec- 
essarily because  of  any  shortcomings  on 
the  part  of  the  dedicated  employees  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  but 
rather  by  the  system  under  which  they 
must  operate. 

As  I  sat  here  all  afternoon  listening 
to  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  one  in- 
escapable conclusion  came  across  my 
mind,  that  you  can  go  ahead  and  pick 
these  plans  apart  here  and  there  and 
there  and  there,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  unless  this  plan  is  permitted  to  go 
into  operation,  you  are  not  going  to  pro- 
mote the  kind  of  labor-management 
relations  climate  and  good  will  that  we 
need  in  America,  particularly  at  this  very 
crucial  time. 

I  say,  my  friends,  how  can  any  Ameri- 
can in  Congress  or  out  of  Congress. 
Democrat  or  Repubhcan,  expect  five 
members  of  the  NLRB  to  deal  with  23,000 
cases,  every  single  one  of  which  under 
the  present  rules  can  be  appealed  de  novo 
to  that  Board?  Can  anyone  deny  this 
statement  that  I  make  here  today?  We 
now^  have  1,100  of  these  cases  pending. 
So.  I  say  this  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
is  a  fair  and  honest  plan. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  this  Board. 
even  if  they  worked  around  the  clock, 
even  if  they  tried  to  clean  up  this  back- 
log right  now — and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin)  admitted  that 
'  C"  cases  take  three  or  four  times  as  long 
to  conclude:  even  if  the  Board  members 
wanted  to,  they  would  not  have  the 
human  strength  to  clean  up  the  present 
backlog  with  no  consideration  of  new 
ca.ses.  So,  when  you  consider  what  they 
are  up  against  and  then  read  this  plan 
fairly  and  honestly,  you  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that  this  reorganization  plan  will  go 
a  long  way. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  NLRB 
in  his  statement  to  our  committee  said: 

The  noU)rloiis  problem  of  delay  In  the  Is- 
suance of  its  decisions  Is,  of  course,  the  most 
aggravating  problem  the  Board  has.  It  is 
by  all  odds  the  grounds  for  most  of  the 
criticism  and  complaints  against  the  Boaxd. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  handle  cases  with 
proinptne.ss;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  so 
with  ihe  backlog  the  Board  has  had. 

We  should  constantly  remind  ourselves 
that  in  each  one  of  the  456  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  which  were  pending  be- 
fore the  NLRB  on  May  1  of  this  year, 
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there  were  allegations  that  rights  which 
Congress  sought  to  protect  have  been 
violated.  These  cases  involved  em- 
ployers, unions,  and  individual  workmen. 
A  great  deal  of  the  testimony  before  the 
subcommitt^  on  the  NLRB  has  dealt  with 
the  demoralizing  effect  which  months 
and  months  of  litization  before  the 
NLRB  has  upon  employees  who  have  at- 
tempted to  form  into  unions  and  who 
have  been  discharged  for  union  activity. 

I  would  like  to  si  ow  you  gentleman 
on  this  side  what  is  he  practical  effect. 
You  have  heard  a  gi  eat  deal  of  discus- 
sion here  today  abo  it  the  fact  that  in 
1959,  we  in  this  Congress  delegated  to 
the  regional  directors  authority  and  ju- 
risdiction over  recogr.ition  cases.  This  is 
meaningless.  What  you  have  done  in 
1959  is  absolutely  meaningless  under  the 
existing  rules  of  the  Board,  Let  me  give 
you  a  practical  example  of  what  hap- 
pens. A  group  of  vorkers  will  get  to- 
gether and  decide  they  want  to  organize 
into  a  union,  and  tliey  go  through  the 
procedures  outlined  in  the  1959  Lan- 
d rum-Griffin  Act.  and  file  for  a  recog- 
nition election.  They  can  get  this  in 
somewhere  around  120  days.  But  some- 
where along  the  line  in  this  span  of  120 
days  some  altercation  occurs  between  the 
employer  and  the  workingman  which  is 
grounds  for  an  urfair  labor  practice 
case,  for  a  "C"  case  complaint,  and  that 
is  filed  with  the  Board. 

Now,  we  know  t\  at  that  recognition 
election  will  be  held  up  until  this  "C" 
case  is  disposed  of.  Tlierefore,  when  you 
have  an  average  of  458  days  before  the 
Board  on  "C"  cas;'s,  whatever  relief, 
well  meaning  as  it  may  have  been  in 
1959,  and  I  supported  that  relief,  that 
relief  in  effect  is  meaningless  unless  you 
give  this  Board  new  the  authority  to 
move  more  expedit  ously  on  these  "C" 
cases.  This  same  problem  applies  to 
employers  who  seel:  a  speedy  election 
only  to  see  it  delaye<l  by  a  prolonged  un- 
fair labor  complaint  brought  by  a  union. 

I  hope  those  of  yc  u  who  are  opposing 
Reorganization  Plar  No.  5  will  keep  this 
very  important  fact<:  r  in  mind. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  IVr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tiat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  and  forty-one 
Members  are  present  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  Subcommittee 
on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  been  presented  with  cases  in  which 
the  Board  decision  took  more  than  3 
years  from  the  date  the  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  was  filed.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  decision  of  the  Board  took 
more  than  2  years  from  the  time  the  trial 
examiner  issued  his  intermediate  report. 
The  subcommittee  has  in  its  files  cases 
which  were  pending  before  the  Board  at 
the  end  of  April  of  th:;s  year  in  which  the 
charges  were  filed  metre  than  3  years  ago 
and  in  which  no  Board  decision  had 
issued.  Our  files  also  indicate  that  cases 
were  pending  before  the  Board  at  that 
time  in  which  the  trial  examiner's  re- 
port had  issued  more  than  a  year  ago. 
In  each  one  of  these  450-some-odd  cases, 
if  there  is  a  violation,  the  parties  in- 
volved should  know  it  promptly.  It  is 
equally  important  tliat  if  there  is  no 


violation  this  should  be  known  by  the 
people  affected  as  soon  as  possible. 

No  witness  who  has  appeared  before 
our  subcommittee  has  denied  that  a 
serious  problem  presently  exists  in  the 
procedures  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
Board  to  make  faster  decisions  in  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases.  The  Presi- 
dent's Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  is  de- 
signed to  alleviate  this  problem  by 
permitting  the  Board  to  adopt  proce- 
dures for  limited  review  of  the  decisions 
of  its  trial  examiners. 

Mr.  Guy  Farmer,  a  former  Chairman 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  an  attorney  now  practicing  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  field 
representing  employers  and  who  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Cox  advisory  panel 
t-o  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  1959,  and  Mr.  Iiouis 
Sherman,  an  attorney  representing 
unions,  and  Mr.  Gerard  ReiUy.  fonner 
Board  member  and  lawyer  representing 
employers  who  also  served  on  this  panel, 
appeared  before  our  subcommittee  and 
spoke  in  favor  of  giving  more  finality  to 
the  trial  examiners'  reports. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jenkins,  an  Eisenhower 
appointee  who  served  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  from 
March  1957  to  March  of  this  year,  and 
who  is  generally  recognized  as  sympa- 
thetic to  problems  of  employers,  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  President  Kennedy's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  5.  He  also  in- 
dicated quite  frankly  that  many  parties, 
both  employers  and  union,  now  use'  the 
present  procedures  of  the  Board  merely 
for  the  purposes  of  delay. 

Their  testimony  proves  what  I  said 
earlier,  that  justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied.  This  is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing before  the  Board  now. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Jenkins  had  to 
say  about  the  appeals  to  the  Board. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
hei*e  about  the  great  terror,  the  great 
fear,  the  great  dsmiage  that  would  be 
done  to  AmeriCT.  if  we  were  to  give  these 
trial  examiners  greater  finality.  There 
are  those  who  say  every  single  fact  and 
every  single  case  must  go  before  the 
Board,  if  the  rights  of  these  people  are 
to  be  fully  protected. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Jenkins  says 
about  the  appellate  procedures: 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  grave 
danger  or  possibility  of  Its  misuse  (referring 
to  plan  No  5).  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with 
your  analysis  of  section  7(a)  of  the  admin- 
istrative procedures  act  in  regard  to  hearing 
examiners,  and  also  to  agree  with  your 
statement  about  the  delegation  to  regional 
directors 

Now,  getting  to  the  last  question  about 
the  length  of  time  consumed  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  In  my  rec- 
ommended rules  of  practice,  I  endeavor  to 
solve  that  problem  by  providing  certain 
standards  for  review  of  intermediate  reports. 

Mr.  Jenkins  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  w^ish 
my  fellow  Members  would  listen  to  this 
because  there  has  been  this  great  em- 
phasis placed  on  this  appellate  proce- 
dure question : 

I  took  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Board 
decisions,  I  believe  It  was  volume  101,  and 
made  an  analysis  of  what  the  Board  did 
with  cases,  and  It  ttirned  out  that  in  one- 
third   of   the   cases   where   exceptions   were 


filed,  the  Board  did  what  I  call  rubber  stamp- 
ing of  the  trial  examiner's  intermediate  re- 
port. They  merely  wrote  a  one-page  opinion 
In  which  they  aflirmed  It.  In  one-third  of 
tiie  cases,  they  modified  slightly  the  trial 
examiner's  intermediate  report  and,  of 
course,  in  the  other  third  of  the  cases  In 
that  volume,  they  had  made  some  substan- 
ti.il  changes  in  the  Intermediate  report. 

Continuing  with  Mr.  Jenkins'  state- 
ment: 

It  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  ways 
of  eliminating  the  delay  would  be  to  limit 
tl.e  ground  for  review  because  as  things 
row  stand,  a  trial  examiner  will  issue  an 
intermediate  report,  a  party  will  file  excep- 
tions to  that  report  which  will  be  accepted: 
the  exceptions  themselves  may  not  really 
refer  to  specific  pages  or  lines  or  cases,  but 
the  whole  case  Is  then  taken  by  a  legal 
assistant  to  a  Board  and  completely  re- 
viewed. 

After  It  has  been  completely  reviewed, 
you  may  wind  up  with  a  one-page  decision. 

Now.  the  one-page  decision  after  it  has 
been  completely  reviewed  proves  what? 
That  nobody  had  any  basis  for  taking  ex- 
ceptions to  the  intermediate  report  In  the 
first  place,  but  somebody  either  on  manage- 
metit's  side  or  on  the  labor  side  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  delay  the  processes  of 
the  Board.  They  file  their  exceptions  to  the 
intermediate  report  for  one  purpose  only. 
to  secure  delay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  say  "justice  de- 
layed is  justice  denied." 
Mr.  Jenkins  continues: 

I  think  It  is  completely  widespread,  I 
think  there  are  people  practicing  labor  law 
who  specialize  in  doing  nothing  else  except 
delaying  those  cases.  They  make  their  living 
that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Jenkins 
spoke  the  truth.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
had  vast  experience  with  this  Board  and 
I  hope  this  body  will  certainly  heed  his 
admonition  before  we  take  final  action 
on  this  resolution. 

I  believe  there  is  pressing  need  based 
upon  the  testimony  that  has  been  pre- 
sented before  the  subcommittee  on  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman  to 
adopt  this  rule. 

The  national  labor  pohcy  as  set  forth 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  certainly  would  be- 
come a  hollow  mockery  when  the  rights 
which  it  seeks  to  protect  cannot  be  deter- 
mined for  unconscionably  long  periods  of 
time  because  of  defects  in  the  procedures 
of  the  agency  created  by  this  Congress 
to  carry  out  that  policy.  No  party  should 
gain  merely  by  taking  advantage  of  de- 
lays inherent  in  the  operations  of  the 
Board. 

President  Kennedy  has  recognized 
this  need  for  immediate  action  by  pre- 
senting to  the  Congress  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5.  This  plan,  I  believe,  is 
reasonable  and  is  a  plan  that  deals  with 
this  problem  and  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  when  it  enacted 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  and  gives 
to  the  President  the  duty  from  time  to 
time  to  reexamine  the  organization  of  the 
agencies  and  to  determine  any  necessary 
changes  in  order  to  permit  better  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  more  effective  man- 
agement of  the  agencies,  and  the  ex- 
peditious administration  of  the  public 
business. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  raised  the  point 
that  plan  No.  2  had  been  rejected.  This 
is  true;  plan  No.  2  was  rejected,  and  one 
overpowering,  compelling  reason  why 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  was  rejected 
was  because  it  included  a  proviso  which 
would  have  given  the  Chairman  of  the 
FCC  vastly  greater  powers  than  Con- 
gress intended  to  give  him  in  the  first 
instance. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  not  have  made  up  their  minds 
on  this  question  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  carries  no  such  provision,  does 
not  contain  any  provision  that  would 
give  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  vaster 
and  greater  pnawers. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion here  today,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, about  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
Previous  speakers  have  said,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  minority  leader 
emphasized  this  p>oint,  that  you  are 
being  asked  to  adopt  a  plan  which  would 
give  the  Board  certain  rights  to  adopt 
certain  rules  when  nobody  has  any  idea 
what  these  rules  will  consist  of.  I  should 
like  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers a  statement  included  in  the  report 
of  the  other  body  in  which  the  Board 
had  indicated  what  it  intends  to  do  if 
this  additional  power  and  authority  is 
granted  to  the  Board  under  plan  No.  5. 

I  do  wish  I  can  have  the  attention  of 
those  who  raised  this  point;  who  have 
tried  to  create  the  impression  that  under 
plan  No.  5  we  would  turn  this  whole 
thing  over  to  the  clerks  of  the  Board  and 
that  there  would  be  no  right  of  appeal: 
that  the  trial  examiners'  hearings  would 
be  final — and  opponents  of  this  plan 
certainly  painted  a  dismal  picture  which 
tried  to  portray  us  as  ripping  the  guts 
out  of  the  right  of  appeal  by  American 
citizens  who  have  dealings  with  the 
Board.  Let  us  see  what  the  Board  in- 
tends to  do.  I  am  quoting  from  page  4 
of  the  other  body's  report  on  plan  No.  5: 

The  Board  contemplates  limited  grounds 
for  review  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  That  a  substantial  question  of  law  or 
policy  l8  raised   because   of    (a)    £u;tlons  or 

(b)  a  departure  from  official  reported  Board 
precedent  or  other  controlling  authority;  or 

(c)  that  the  conclusions  or  orders  are  not 
warranted  by  the  findings  of  the  facts. 

These  are  the  rules  the  Board  con- 
templates establishing.  Reading  fur- 
ther: 

2.  That  the  trial  examiner's  decision  on  a 
material  factual  issue  Is  clearly  erroneotis; 
and 

3.  That  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  or 
any  regulation  made  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings  has  resulted  in  prejudicial  error; 
and 

4.  That  there  are  compelling  reasons  for 
reconsideration  of  an  important  Board  rul- 
ing or  fKJlicy. 

This  is  now  a  matter  of  record  and 
anyone  who  suggests  that  we  do  not 
know  what  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  would  do  with  this  new  authority 
has  not  studied  the  facts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCmSKL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  substance, 
what  the  Board  would  do  would  be  to 


consider  those  cases  that  had  merit  and 
discourage  dilatory  proceedings. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  ExacUy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  it  is  torturing  the 
truth  for  those  who  oppose  this  plan 
to  stand  in  the  well  of  this  House  and 
suggest  that  under  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5  we  would  deny  to  litigants  before 
the  Board  any  review.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  deny  to  those 
who  would  use  delay  to  deny  the  rights 
of  parties  appearing  before  this  Board, 
these  dilatory  weapons.  When,  through 
dilatory  tactics  built  into  the  present 
procedure  of  the  Board,  either  one  of  the 
sides  may  prolong  the  proceeding  for  a 
period  of  450,  500,  or  600  days,  you  are 
denying  rights  of  the  other  party.  That 
is,  the  right  to  a  speedy  adjudication  of 
this  proceeding.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
rights  of  those  parties  who  suffer  be- 
cause of  prolonged  delays.  I  say  that 
under  this  record  which  is  now  spread 
across  the  books  of  Congress,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  thi.s  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  an  honest  and  sincere  effort 
to  make  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  an  effective  instrument  to  carry 
out  a  fair  national  policy  of  American 
labor-management  standards. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  jrentle- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  pentleman 
from  Illinois  is  making  a  very  sound  and 
effective  speech.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell]  made  a  brilliant 
presentation  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
plan  should  be  approved  and  why  the 
disapproving  resolution  should  not  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Jowa.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  15  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Other  Members 
who  have  spoken  have  also  presented 
clearly  the  necessity  for  adoption  of  the 
plan  recommended  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. We  all  know  of  the  long  delays 
that  have  taken  place.  This  plan  is 
aimed  at  bringing  about  more  efficiency 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  light  of  the  experience  that  the 
Board  has  had  and  which  Members  of 
Congress  know  that  the  Board  has  had. 
It  is  beyond  my  power  of  comprehen- 
sion to  feel  that  any  rights  of  the  Con- 
gress have  been  invaded.  This  plan  is 
aimed  to  bring  about  greater  adminis- 
trative efiBciency  and  certainly  that  is 
something  we  should  seek  to  bring  about. 

I  hope  when  the  vote  is  taken  to- 
morrow— and  I  may  say  here  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  I  have  aiTived  at  an  as;ree- 
ment  which  I  shall  announce  that  debate 
will  continue  for  a  half  hour  longer  to- 
morrow, 15  minutes  on  each  side — that 
the  Members  will  vote  to  sustain  the  plan 
recommended  by  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  [Mr.  McCormackJ  for  his  con- 
tribution. Mr.  Chairman,  statements 
were  made  earlier  about  the  quality  of 
the  trial  examiners.  Some  Members  who 
have  spoken  here  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  these  trial  examiners  are 
totally  incompetent,  that  you  are  indeed 
endangering   the   whole   future  of   this 


country   by   entrusting   in   their  hands 
judgment  in  these  cases. 

I  would  like  to  read  briefly  what  a  very 
eminent  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  former  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Guy  Farmer,  said  about  trial  exam- 
iners : 

The  trial  examiners  are  Independent,  con- 
ECientioiis,  and  well-trained  men  with  first- 
hand observatiou  of  the  witnesses. 

Parties  will  not  sufler  by  giving  more 
finality  to  the  findings  of  hearing  examiners: 
Tliese  hearing  examiners  (or  trial  examin- 
ers as  they  are  known  at  the  Labor  Board) 
are  not  faceless  bureaucraU.  These  trial  ex- 
aminers are  appointed  from  an  approved 
roster  established  by  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission and  removable  only  by  the  Civil 
.Service  Commission  (after  a  due  process 
hearing  and  only  for  cause).  They  are  not 
answerable  in  any  way  to  the  Labor  Board 
fi)r  their  opinions,  except  to  the  extent  a  Fed- 
eral district  Judge  is  answerable  to  a  Federal 
court  of  appeals.  I  think  I  know  most  of  the 
trial  examiners  and  I  have  seen  them  func- 
tion Judicially,  and  although  not  all  are  of 
equal  ability  I  feci  they  are  a  fine  group  of 
mm  who  are  conscientious,  independent.  Ju- 
dicial, nnd  understand  the  act  quite  well. 
Moreover.  I  feel  that  these  trial  examiners 
wlio  hear  the  evidence  and  observe  the  wit- 
nesses are  in  a  better  position  to  make  a  de- 
ci.'sion  in  the  factual  dispute  cases  than  are 
the  Board  members  in  Washington  who  re- 
view the  cold  (and  stale)  pages  of  the  record. 

I  should  like,  if  time  had  permitted, 
to  present  to  this  body  today  the  stand- 
ards for  appointing  trial  examiners,  in- 
cluding the  fact  every  one  of  these  is 
examined  by  the  FBI,  as  to  background, 
his  qualifications,  and  standards. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that  un- 
der the  rules,  every  trial  examiner  who 
is  placed  in  service  must  first  be  inter- 
viewed by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  itself,  so  that  the  impression  op- 
ponents of  plan  No.  5  try  to  create  that 
these  trial  examiners  are  bureaucrats 
who  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing 
and  therefore  these  cases  cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  them  is  absolutely  without 
foundation. 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin) 
finally  admit  today  that  because  of  the 
proviso  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5, 
which  states  that  "nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  the 
provisions  of  section  7ia)  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act— 60  Stat.  241— 
as  amended,  will  help  assure  the  manner 
and  rules  under  which  only  trial  exam- 
iners will  conduct  hearings.  This  pro- 
viso completely  demolishes  claims  made 
by  opponents  of  plan  No.  5  that  clerks 
or  janitors  could  try  these  cases.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  however, 
raised  the  point  that  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  we  might  in  some  strange 
manner  be  negating  the  standards  that 
we  have  written  into  the  act  dealing 
with  R  cases  in  the  Landrum -Griffin 
Act  of  1959.  I  submit  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  body  that  this  is  an  erroneous 
conclusion.  I  submit  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
which  would  in  any  way  disturb  or  ab- 
rogate the  provisions  that  were  enacted 
in  the  1959  act  giving  the  regional  di- 
rectors authority  to  deal  with  repre- 
sentation ca.'^es. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  it  not  so  that  the  plan  is  explicit  in 
this  language  when  it  starts  out  and 
says,  "in  addition  to  existing  authority," 
making  it  absolutely  clear  and  stating 
affirmatively  that  it  does  not  supersede 
statutory  law? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hai.leckI,  raised  the 
point  that  there  is  no  guarantee  in  the 
1947  Labor  Act  or  the  1959  Labor  Act 
that  the  bipartisan  ccmpl?xion  of  this 
Board  shall  continue.  I  r  ,ree  there  is 
nothing  in  the  act,  bui  I  should  like  to 
remind  the  minority  leader  that  it  was 
Mr.  Truman  who  recognized  the  need 
for  bipartisan  membership  on  this  very 
important  body.  It  was  Mr.  Truman 
who  selected  two  Republicans  to  this 
Board.  If  he  had  intended  to  ignore  the 
need  for  bipartisanship  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  he  could  have  done 
otherwise,  but  it  was  Mr.  Truman  who 
appointed  two  Republicans  and  it  was 
Mr.  Eisenhower  who  continued  this  pol- 
icy. And,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record 
to  indicate  that  President  Kennedy  in- 
tends to  change  the  precedent  that  has 
been  established  by  Mr.  Truman  in  1947 
after  the  adoption  of  this  act. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  referred  to  the 
statement  in  the  transmittal  message  to 
the  effect  that  they  wanted  to  maintam 
the  bipartisanship  of  the  basic  statute. 
The  only  point  I  made  was  that  the 
basic  statute  does  not  provide  for  biparti- 
sanship. I  did  go  ahead  recounting  the 
fact  that  the  Board  now,  as  presently 
constituted,  is  a  bipartisan  Board. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  indeed  very 
happy  to  hear  the  minority  leader  speak 
of  the  bipartisanship  in  this  very  im- 
portant field.  I  think  if  we  could  ap- 
proach many  of  our  problems  with  a 
greater  degree  of  bipartisanship,  we 
could  find  many  of  the  answers  that  dis- 
turb us  today. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  brief  excerpt 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Mr.  Boyd  Leedom,  who 
had  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Unfortunately  this  plan  seems  to  have  be- 
come an  issue  in  partisan  politics.  Further- 
more, opposition  completely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  significance  of  the  problem,  in  my 
opinion,  has  developed  among  employer 
groups  such  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers. As  a  result  of  this  puzzling  op- 
position, literally  reams  of  testimony  have 
been  submitted  on  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  plan.  It  would  hardly  serve  your  pur- 
pose for  me  to  write  an  extended  treatise 
analyzing  all  these  contentions.  I,  therefore, 
a.<;  one  sitting  next  to  the  problem  having 
full  knowledge  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  actually  will  be  done  under  the  plan, 
give  you  my  personal  opinion  concerning  it. 

Tliat  it  should  be  not  be  a  partisan  politi- 
c.il  Issue  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
five  present  members  of  the  Board,  three  of 
whom  are  Eisenhower  appointees  and  two 
Kennedy  appointees,  three  Democrats  and 
two  Republicans,  unanimously  favor  it.     It 


is  further  my  opinion  that  If  employer  groups 
who  oppose  It  understood  ftilly  what  wiU  be 
done  under  the  plan.  If  It  becomes  effectl^'e, 
their  opposition  would  melt  away.  This, 
however.  Is  not  true  of  those  employers,  or 
unions  either,  who  use  our  present  procedure 
for  purposes  of  delay,  and  who  want  to  avoid 
changes,  possible  under  plan  No.  6,  that 
would  eliminate  some  of  the  causes  of  pro- 
cedural delay. 

This  was  a  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Board  i.p 
until  recently,  Mr.  Boyd  Leedom.  I  asked 
Mr.  Boyd  Leedom  when  he  appeared  b*?- 
fore  our  committee  about  this  great  at- 
tack that  the  chamber  of  commerce  is 
now  making  against  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5.  I  asked  him  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  merit  to  the  chamber's  position 
that  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  should 
be  rejected.  This  was  Mr.  Leedom  s 
reply : 

Mr  Leedom.  I  fall  to  see  any  validity  to 
the  objection  So  often  when  proposals  are 
made  people  see  many  objections  that  really 
turn  out  to  t>e  bugaboos,  and  in  this  plan 
I  think  there  is  a  complete  protection  of 
the  rights  of  everybody. 

In  the  first  place,  the  impression  seems 
to  be  building  up  in  some  quarters  that 
there  will  not  be  a  review  by  the  Board  of 
the  work  that  the  trial  examiners  do,  but 
actually  in  every  case  there  will  be  at  least 
a  preliminary  review  because  after  an  ag- 
grieved party  brings  his  case  to  the  Board 
and  the  Board  has  to  look  at  his  showing 
of  claimed  error  and,  if  he  cannot  make  a 
showing,  the  Board  will  say,  "We  are  not 
going  to  go  through  the  whole  record  to 
find  Bcmething  that  you  yourself  cannot 
find."  But  even  on  that  fringe  of  cases 
where  they  try  to  show  error  and  we  fail 
to  find  it  the  Board  does  give  a  kind  of 
review  of  the  case. 

Then  in  the  cases  where  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial showing  of  error,  at  the  desire  of 
Just  two  members  out  of  five  we  make  the 
complete  review  so  that  I  think  that  some- 
how or  other  these  things  get  to  be  either 
a  party  line  or  a  chamber  of  conimerce  line 
or  a  union  line  without  anybody  except 
maybe  one  fellow  who  thought  of  It  getting 
the  snowball  started  and  people  Jumped  on 
because  it  is  the  party  line. 

No  truer  words  could  be  sp>oken,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  congratulate  Judge 
Leedom  for  his  candor  and  honesty.  I 
should  also  like  to  read  other  parts  of 
Judge  Leedom's  testimony  before  my 
committee: 

Mr.  PrciNSKi.  Judge  Leedom.  I  made  the 
statement  to  the  committee  today  that  it  Is 
my  humble  opinion  that,  if  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  is  not  accepted  as  a  minimum,  we 
may  very  well  have  complete  chaos  in  this 
field  of  labor-management  relations  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  estimated  by  1962  that 
the  Board  is  going  to  be  handling  some 
23.000  cases  through  Its  regional  offices.  I 
was  going  to  ask  would  you,  Judge  Leedom. 
if  you  agree  with  that  analysis? 

Mr.  Leedom.  Yes,  I  would.  If  the  caseload 
Increases  as  our  people  are  able  to  forecast 
the  increase  and  if  something  is  not  done,  if 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  does  not  become 
effective  or  If  legislation  Is  not  passed  to  en- 
title the  Board  to  limit  Its  review  of  the  in- 
termediate reports,  then  I  think  chaos,  as 
you  have  indicated,  could  come  upon  us  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  made  a  statement.  Judge, 
to  the  committee  which  may  or  may  not  be 
correct.  I  speculated  that  a  plan  along  these 
lines  would  most  probably  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  regardless  of  who  was 
in  the  executive  at  this  time.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Jenkins  has  presented  a  very  elab- 


orate plan  to  the  Board  and  the  Board  itself 
has  been  considering  for  some  time  sugges- 
tions for  reorganization  within  the  Reor- 
ganization Act. 

Am  I  correct  In  assuming  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Gtovernment  at  your  sugges- 
tion, assuming  you  were  stiU  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  today,  would  most  probably 
have  recommended  a  plan.  I  do  not  know  if 
Identical  to  this  but  certainly  along  these 
lines? 

Mr  Lkedom.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  can- 
not be  sure  what  President  Eisenhowers 
statement  had  in  it  about  the  Labor  Board 
as  he  left  office  but  he  gave  a  message  to 
Congress  dealing  with  a  great  many  things 
and  there  was  something  in  there  about  re- 
organization of  the  Labor  Board. 

If  there  is  not  language  there  to  specifical- 
ly ti  r  this  thing  we  are  talking  about  now  in 
plan  5  to  what  President  Eisenhower  said.  I 
am  sure  that,  assuming  the  Republicans  hart 
won  the  election  and  I  had  stayed  as  Chair- 
man, the  Board  would  have  recommended 
that  this  be  set  up  in  the  form  of  a  reorganl- 
2Mtion  plan. 

Reading  further  from  Mr.  Leedoms 
testimony,  he  stated: 

I  agree.  While  fiattery,  I  know,  will  get 
me  no  place,  I  would  like  to  share  your 
comments  about  Congressman  Geiptin.  I 
know  that  on  the  Republican  side  he  Is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  thoughtful,  careful  men 
in  this  area.  I  do  not  want  to  intrude,  but 
I  hope  that  he  would  see  fit  to  support  the 
reorganization  plan  from  the  Republican 
side  because  I  am  so  convinced  that  It  will 
not  turn  out  to  be  a  misused  or  dangerous 
thing. 

This  business  reminds  me  of  a  father  giv- 
ing his  son  a  .22  rifie  with  which  to  shoot 
rabbits  and  then  the  next  day  saying.  "Son, 
I  am  going  to  have  to  have  the  gun  back  be- 
cause you  could  use  it  to  shoot  your 
mother." 

Of  course,  the  Board,  I  have  said  all  along 
ever  since  I  have  been  there,  have  l>een 
men  of  capacity  and  integrity.  We  have 
some  differences  about  that.  The  Board 
win  use  Its  Judgment  and  right  at  the  mo- 
ment has  no  thought  but  to  limit  its  respon- 
sibility as  to  review. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  language  is  much  dif- 
ferent than  if  the  people  in  the  White  House 
had  drawn  it  for  President  Elsenhower. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
complaint  you  voice  from  the  members 
of  the  Board  is  that  they  all  say  that  they 
are  overworked,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
what  they  are  asking  by  this  plan  is 
that  they  be  given  authority  to  transfer 
any  of  their  functions  to  any  employees 
of  the  Board;  is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  not 
that  what  the  plan  says  in  the  very  first 
section? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  not  all  they 
ask  for.  They  ask  for  that  authority 
subject  to  published  rules.  If  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  on  the  fioor,  he  would 
have  heard  me  read 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Subject 
to  what? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Published  rules.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  and  I  both  read 
English  fairlj-  well.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  plan  that  these  rules  shall 
be  published  and  approved  by  the  Board. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigaa    Rules? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Yes.   sir. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    Made  by 

the  Board? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Yes.   sir. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     They 
could  make  such  rules  as  they  wanted, 
could  they  not? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      And 
they  could  transfer  any  function,  the 
writing  of  opinions,  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  further  provides  on  how  ap- 
peals can  be  made  to  that  delegation  of 
functions  and  furthermoTe,  I  have  al- 
ready read  earlier  in  my  statement  what 
rules  the  Board  expects  to  adopt  for  ap- 
pellate procedures.  They  are  now  a  part 
of  this  record  and  constitute  legislative 
history  and  intent. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Beard. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  An  appeal  can  be 
hafi.  among  other  ways,  at  the  discretion 
of  two  members  of  the  Board,  including 
the  minority  members  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  they 
are  overworked  and  do  not  have  time  to 
look  at  the  record,  why  would  they  not 
continue  the  present  practices? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  should  be  reminded  of  one 
fact:  this  whole  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  has  become  extremely 
complicated.  I  think  the  basis,  the  gene- 
sis of  this  plan,  is  to  give  these  Board 
members  a  greater  amount  of  time  to 
study  the  fundamental  issues  coming  up 
before  this  Board.  I  do  not  think  it 
serves  the  best  interests  of  America  to 
have  these  all-important  members  of 
an  important  agency  take  up  their  time 
and  clutter  up  the  record  with  every  sin- 
gle case  on  a  de  novo  basis.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  this  reorganization  plan  tries 
to  avoid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read  to 
this  Committee  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man who  distinguished  himself  as  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft,  the  father  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
He  is  a  gentleman  who  served  with  the 
Labor  Committee  in  the  other  body  and 
in  1953  and  had  been  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  Mr.  Phillip  Ray  Rodgers.  Cer- 
tainly he  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  in 
point  of  seniority  on  the  Board  and  a 
man  who  was  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Mr.  Rodgers 
stated  in  a  letter  to  our  committee: 

The  argument  Is  advanced  In  some  quarters 
that  while  the  changes  encompassed  In  plan 
No.  5  are  both  meritorious  and  desirable, 
they  should  be  effected  through  normal  leg- 
islative procedures,  and  not  through  the  use 
of  a  reorganization  plan.  This  argument,  of 
course,  has  much  appeal.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Congress  has  repeatedly  passed 
upon  and  granted  the  power  to  submit  such 
reorganization  plans  to  the  President.  Thus 
this  plan  Is  not  a  device  to  thwart  the  will 
of  Congress;  It  Is,  rather,  a  device  designed 
to  Implement  the  will  of  Congress.  More- 
over, while  legislative  action  in  certain  fields 
may  be  relatively  easy  to  obtain,  anyone  who 
has  observed  the  history  of  our  labor  laws 
over  the  years  knows  it  is  a  virtual  impossi- 
bility to  open  them  up  to  amendment  on  any 
limited  baals.  Inevitably,  demands  are  made 
to    change    various    other    sections    of    the 


statute.    Hearings  become  long  and  involved 
Agreement  on  language  becomes  difficult  to 
obtain.    And  the  original  objective  becomes 
lost  In  long  and  oftentimes  fruitless  deliber- 
ation. 
Mr.  Rodgers  urged  the  adoption  of  plan 

No.  5. 

The  new  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
McCuUoch,  in  language  I  shall  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  length. 
urged  strongly  the  adoption  of  plan  No. 
5  and  set  out  specifically  to  show  how  all 
the  fears  that  have  been  raised  are  with- 
out foundation.  Mr.  McCulloch.  in  testi- 
mony before  my  committee  stated: 

.•Some  have  said  Congress  in  1959  only  went 
so  far  as  to  delegate  representation  case 
decisionmaking  to  the  regional  directors; 
therefore,  the  plan  going  further,  permitting 
delegation  In  unfair  labor  practice  cases  to 
trial  examiners,  is  contrary  to  the  action  of 
Congress  in  1959. 

It  is  not  the  Board's  feeling  that  the  action 
is  subject  to  this  Interpretation.  We  have 
searched  the  legislative  history,  what  Con- 
gress did  in  1959.  We  do  not  find  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  substance  of  plan  No.  5  In  any 
way,  we  don't  find  the  consideration  of  it. 
There  were  other  kinds  of  delegation  consid- 
ered by  Congress  in  1959.  They  were  largely 
further  delegations  to  the  General  Counsel, 
mostly  of  administrative  functions.  But  in 
the  absence  of  a  rejection  by  Congress  of 
this  proposal,  we  dont  believe  that  Members 
of  Congress,  looking  back  upon  that  history, 
would  construe  their  1959  action  as  having 
been  a  rejection  of  what  is  now  proposed  in 
plan  5.  It  Is  for  these  reasons,  therefore, 
that  we  believe  plan  5  leaves  tlie  1959  action 
of  Congress  quite  undisturbed. 

On  the  contrary,  In  terms  of  Intent,  it  fol- 
lows out  the  intent  of  Congress  to  permit 
delegation,  to  permit  the  Board  more  fully 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

Another  criticism  that  h.as  been  made  of 
the  plan  Is  that  It  permits  the  Board  to  set 
the  standards  for  discretionary  review  But 
here  again  the  plan  follows  the  precedent 
that  was  set  in  1959.  when  Congress  per- 
mitted us  to  delegate  the  decisionmaking  to 
the  regional  directors.  They  said  the  Board 
may  review  petitions  for  review  It  left  this 
wholly  In  the  hands  of  the  Board.  And  the 
Board,  after  careful  consultations  with  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  association,  with  representa- 
tives of  management  and  of  labor,  set  up 
those  grounds  for  review  in  representation 
cases.  We  have  not  had  any  complaints  that 
we  failed  to  exercise  the  discretion  that  Con- 
gress gave  us  wisely  and  responsibly  in  carry- 
ing out  this  delegation  authority.  It  is  also 
true  that  If  Congress  sees  fit  to  approve  the 
plan,  as  It  approved  its  own  delegation  in 
1959,  It  gives  a  little  more  flexibility  in  the 
setting  up  of  those  standards,  and  this  would 
permit  the  Board  to  change  and  to  perfect 
those  standards  if  It  found  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and  operation  that  the  standards 
were  deficient  in  scime  way. 

May  I  carry  the  argument  one  step  fur- 
ther? 

It  Is  true  that  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  two  proceed. ngs,  is  not  exactly 
alike.  It  Is  also  true,  however,  that  the  rep- 
resentation cases  are  of len  very  bitterly  con- 
tested, that  they  are  very  important,  and 
that  they  may  est.iblish  the  framework  and 
the  basis  for  collective  b.irgaining  which  Is 
one  of  the  major  and  important  objectives 
of  the  act.  But  I  want  to  carry  the  argu- 
ment beyond  that.  If  Congressman  Grifjin 
will  not  accept  1959  as  being  a  precedent  for 
Congre.ss  no-.v  adopting  or  approving  a  plan 
5,  which  sets  up  discretionary  review  for 
unfair  labor  practices,  I  want  Just  to  look 
at  plan  5  as  It  relates  to  those  cases  by  It- 
self, and  to  see  what  right  it  is  that  Is  lost, 
what  right  of  review  is  lost  under  plan  5. 


We  sought  to  argue  that  and  analyze  It 

quite  c.arefullv.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the 
delegation  of"  decisionmaking  would  be  to 
the  trial  examiners,  as  1  said  before,  selected 
In  conformity  with  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  granted  that  they  are  not  Presi- 
dential appointees,  but  neither  were  the  re- 
gional directors  to  whom  Congress  permitted 
u,s  to  delegate  In  1959. 

Here,  with  reference  to  review,  the  Board 
must  be.  under  the  plan,  and  the  language 
1.=;  that  the  Board  shall,  as  contrasted  with 
the  1059  act  that  said  the  Board  may.  shall 
set  up  review  procedures  described  as  dis- 
cretionary. These  would  probably  be  very 
like  the  standards  which  the  Board  has  set 
up  under  1959  law. 

Here  is  our  analysis  of  the  review  rights  of 
the  Htigints  under  such  a  delegation:  Fnrst, 
by  filing  a  petition  and  appropriate  excep- 
tions to  the  trial  examiners'  reports,  the  par- 
ties would  have  an  automatic  right  to  a 
preliminary  review  by  the  Board  Itself,  to 
determine  if  some  good  reason  Is  shown  for 
a  full  review  in  the  nature  of  a  neutral  on 
the  printed  record.  Thus  the  parties  would 
all,  and  I  emphasize  all,  all  who  want  to 
file  the  exceptions,  have  the  right  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Board  on  the  record  that 
there  were  prejudicial  errors  of  fact  or  law 
or  procedure  by  the  trial  examiner.  I  think 
this  is  lost  sight  of  by  some,  who  say  that 
review  Is  discretionary,  and  In  a  lot  of  cases 
It  Is  not  going  to  be  granted.  They  are  us- 
In?  review  in  two  senses:  They  are  using 
review  in  the  sense  of  the  preliminary  review 
to  see  If  the  case  should  be  gone  Into  fully, 
and  they  are  using  It  In  terms  of  the  full 
dc  iiovo  review'. 

I  am  suggesting  that  every  part  of  the 
parties  exceptions  will  be  entitled  to.  and 
the  Board  wHl  be  required  to  give  It,  the  pre- 
liminary review  to  see  If  they  get  the  full 
review 

Second,  If  the  Board  feels  that  the  parties 
have  shown  that  they  have  such  error, 
or  if  only  two  of  the  Board  members  felt  that 
the  ca.=e  should  be  reviewed,  the  parties 
would  have  the  right  then  to  a  full  de  novo 
review  of  all  the  issues  that  are  properly 
raised  In  the  case. 

In  the  third  place,  what  then  Is  the  right 
that  Is  lost?  The  right  lost  precisely  is  un- 
der the  1959  law,  the  right  to  an  automatic, 
full,  de  novo  review  of  the  entire  case  by  the 
Board  where  the  parties  have  not  or  do  not 
show  any  substantial  errors  of  fact  or  of  law 
or  of  procedure. 

You  recall,  though,  as  I  emphasized  a  mo- 
m<»nt  ago,  that  they  have  all  had  the  right  to 
demonstrate  the  merit  of  their  case  to  the 
Bo.ird  in  their  petition  for  review  and  In 
their  exceptions.  Recall,  too,  that  In  every 
case  the  parties  retain  their  rights  to  appeal 
to  the  courts,  to  backstop  the  Board,  to  guard 
aealnst  any  arbitrary  refusal  by  the  Board. 
As  Congress,  then,  seeks  to  balance  the 
various  rights  of  parties,  and  the  needs  of 
the  Board  under  the  law.  Is  this  right  to  a 
full  de  novo  review  by  the  Board  In  cases 
where  no  meritorious  ground  for  this  is 
shown,  so  Important  and  entitled  to  such 
priority  that  plan  5  should  be  defeated?  Or 
Is  not  this  right,  where  no  showing  of  error 
Is  made,  much  more  likely  to  be  a  right 
which,  in  effect,  only  delays  enforcement 
of  the  party's  own  case  and  encumbers  the 
Board  so  that  It  muzzles  and  delays  the  proc- 
essing of  other  more  deserving  cases.  Thus, 
the  retention  of  this  right,  so-called  right, 
would  merely  serve  to  deprive  others  of  their 
Just  rights  to  a  more  expeditious  protection 
under  the  law.  We  come  to  the  conclusion  on 
analysis  of  what  happens  on  review  or  would 
happen  under  the  plan,  that  one  balance, 
and  considering  the  varlotts  interests  at 
stake,  because  there  are  other  people  who 
have  cases  before  the  Board,  who  have  been 
waiting  a  long  time,  and  they  too  have 
rights — we  believe  that  plan  5  would  improve 
the  Board's  vindication  of  the  fundamental 
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rights  under  the  law  and  not  deprive  par- 
ties of  any  reasonable  review  rights;  we 
think  thl«  Is  particularly  so  when  at  least 
3,  4,  5  recent  typical  years,  24  percent  of  the 
trial  examiners'  reports  became  final  Board 
orders  because  no  exceptions  were  filed  and 
another  62  percent  were  affirmed  In  full. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  call  this  body's 
attention  to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
today  In  the  New  York  Times.  Certainly 
I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this  House 
is  going  to  contend  that  the  New  York 
Times  is  particularly  on  the  side  of  labor 
or  on  the  side  of  unions.  They  have  been 
outspoken  in  their  criticism  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  unions.  I  think  it  is  logical 
and  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  any- 
thing, the  New  York  Times  would  tend  to 
express  the  opinions  of  the  business  com- 
munity of  America.  The  New  York 
Times  in  its  editorial  today  stated: 
Streamlining  thk  NUIB 

The  approval  given  by  a  Senate  committee 
to  President  Kennedy's  plan  for  reorganizing 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  a 
contribution  to  harmonious  IndusUlal  rela- 
tions. The  plan  for  speedier  handling  of  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases  will  automatically 
go  Into  effect  at  midnight  Sunday  If  neither 
House  of  Confess  vetoes  it. 

Congress  has  been  in  a  mood  to  override 
some  of  the  President's  proposals  for  reor- 
ganizing administrative  agencies.  This  fate 
must  not  befall  his  plan  to  speed  the  han- 
dling of  unfair  labor  practice  cases  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

It  now  takes  more  than  400  days  from 
the  time  a  charge  Is  filed  until  the  Bc«rd'6 
mandatory  reexamination  of  all  the  facts  Is 
completed  and  its  ruling  Issued.  The  delay 
often  engenders  precisely  the  kind  of  tur- 
moil the  Board  was  set  up  to  elimUiate. 

The  Board's  members.  Republican  as  well 
as  Democratic,  are  unanimous  In  believing 
that  timely  Justice  would  gain  if  It  could 
let  the  decisions  of  its  trial  examiners  be- 
come final  where  no  real  basis  for  a  challenge 
was  found.  Each  case  would  get  a  routine 
review,  and  a  full  reconsideration  would  be 
ordered  whenever  two  of  the  Board's  five 
members  considered  it  desirable. 

This  would  guard  against  capriclousness 
by  the  examiners  without  forcing  purpose- 
less delays  in  clear-cut  cases.  The  lengthen- 
ing backlog  of  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
awaiting  board  action  Is  a  menace  to  equi- 
table labor-management  relation-  and  Indus- 
trisd  peace. 

I  hope  this  House  will  not  veto  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  5. 

In  boiling  this  whole  plan  down  we 
find  one  thing.  I  think  I  can  summarize 
this  in  three  or  four  short  sentences. 

The  fundamental  i.'ssue  before  this 
House  today  is  whether  or  not  you  are 
going  to  ti7  to  compel  five  members  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
review  de  novo  every  single  case  that 
comes  before  that  Board  at  any  level  or 
whether  you  are  going  to  say  to  this 
Board,  "We  want  you  to  confine  yourself 
to  the  substantial  matters  of  labor-man- 
agement law.  We  want  you  to  spend 
your  time  on  the  more  imp>ortant  issues 
coming  before  the  labor-management 
field  and,  therefore,  we  delegate  to  you 
certain  authority  to  delegate  these  hear- 
ings to  trial  examiners  with  rules  of  ap- 
peal and  of  review." 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  every  aggrieved 
party  has  the  right  of  final  appeal  to  the 
appellate  court.  Even  if  the  Board 
should  deny  appeal  from  a  trial  exam- 


iner's ruling  under  authority  vested  in 
this  proposed  plan,  either  party  could 
still  have  its  final  day  In  court.  The 
only  thing  you  are  going  to  do  by  adopt- 
ing plan  No.  5  is  help  these  people  get 
into  the  courts  for  final  review  on  an 
average  of  458  days  sooner. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  [>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
5,  and  in  opposition  to  House  Resolution 
328  which  would  disapprove  this  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
organization plan  is  sound.  It  is  to  con- 
vert full,  de  novo  review  of  contested 
trial  examiners'  intermediate  reports  in 
unfair  labor  practice  cases  from  an 
automatic  to  a  discretionary  basis,  thus 
cutting  down  on  dalays,  reducing  case 
backlogs,  and  in  general  improving  the 
quality  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board's  work. 

The  rationale  for  this  proposal  is  also 
sound.  During  the  last  4  years,  the  pro- 
ductive output  of  the  Board  has  in- 
creased from  1.900  proceedings  to  over 
3,200  in  the  current  year.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  commendatory  increase,  the 
backlog  has  continued  to  grow,  with  a 
median  timelag  at  present  of  400  days 
from  the  time  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  is  filed  until  the  Board  makes  its 
decision.  The  median  time  delay  in  rep- 
resentation cases  is  85  days — both  times 
obviously  being  much  too  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  opponents  of  this 
plan  have  charged  that  it  would  grant 
the  Board  Chairman  undue  powers  and 
deprive  litigants  of  review  rights.  Nei- 
ther of  these  charges  is  valid.  This  plan 
would  not  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Board  Chairman.  It  does  not  include 
section  2  which  was  a  part  of  other  plans 
to  accomplish  such  a  purpose. 

Secondly,  no  substantial  right  would 
be  lost  under  this  plan  for  it  adopts  a 
review  procedure  similar  to  that  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1959  for  representa- 
tion cases.  Furthermore,  the  screening 
out  of  unreasonable  review  demands  will 
allow  the  Board  to  give  greater  attention 
to  meritorious  cases,  and  to  major  mat- 
ters of  policy  and  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  members  of  the 
NLRB — Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike — have  endoi-sed  this  reorganization 
plan  as  essential,  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  grant  its  approval. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  resolution  to  disap- 
prove Reorganization  Plan  No.  5.  I  be- 
lieve this  plan  is  necessary  to  secuie 
some  very  fundamental  rights  to  both 
management  and  labor. 

Currently,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  requires  a  median  of  400 
days  to  decide  an  unfair  labor  practice 
ca-sc.  Fifty  percent  of  the  cases  actually 
take  more  time  than  that — more  than 
a  year  and  a  month.  This,  it  seems  to 
me.  runs  contrary  to  our  traditional 
sense  of  justice. 

We  in  America  believe  Uiat  a  man 
has  a  right  to  speedy  and  fair  justice. 


The  present  situation  is  not  consistent 
with  that  Ideal  and  need.  When  a 
workingman  or  management  must  wait 
more  than  a  year  to  get  its  case  decided, 
then  there  is  something  very  wrong.  To 
resolve  this  problem  we  must  take  action. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  provides 
the  necessary  reform.  It  will  free  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  mem- 
bers from  the  tangle  of  multitudinous 
cases  that  are  with  little  merit,  so  that 
they  can  spend  their  time  on  the  cases 
which  involve  great  and  important  i."^- 
sues.  Clearly  that  is  what  Congress  in- 
tended them  to  do  when  this  original 
law  was  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  the  other  side  have  a 
high  regard  and  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Philip  Ray  Rogers.  He  was  the  assistant 
to  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  oii 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Rogers  to  the  NLRB  and 
when  his  first  term  on  the  Board  ex- 
pired, Mr.  Eisenhower  reappointed  him. 
The  Senate  approved  Mr.  Rogers  twice. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  ^^Titten: 

If  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  is  not  per- 
mitted to  become  operative,  I  am  fearful  that 
years  may  elajjse  before  these  vital  and  neces- 
sary Improvements  can  he  achieved  through 
normal  legislative  procedures.  If  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  5  Is  permitted  to  become 
operative,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  prob- 
lems now  plaguing  this  Agency  can  be  rapid- 
ly overcome,  with  substantial  Injury  to  no 
one,  and  with  substantial  benefit  to  labor, 
to  management,  and  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Tlie  Board's  constantly  mounting 
backlog  and  ever -lengthening  timelag  per- 
mit of  no  other  conclusion. 

In  answer  to  the  attacks  that  this  re- 
organization plan  would  take  rights  of 
appeal  fiWay  from  either  labor  or  man- 
agement, Mr.  Rogers  writes  that  in  the 
procedure  of  the  plan — 
there  Is  no  apparent  or  real  denial  of  due 
process  to  anyone.  Nor  is  there  any  curtail- 
ment of  any  legitimate  procedural  or  sub- 
stantive right. 

We  have  not  only  the  word  of  this  ex- 
pert on  labor  law.  We  have  the  vmani- 
mous  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The 
three  members  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  two  members  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy — men  so 
different  in  outlook — agree  that  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  5  is  necessary. 
Judge  Boyd  Leedom,  the  Chairman  of 
the  NLRB  under  President  Eisenhowei', 
and  Frank  McCuUoch,  the  present 
Chairman,  both  testified  in  favor  of  this 
plan  during  committee  hearings. 

The  unanimous  views  of  these  expert.^:. 
together  with  our  fundamental  beUef  in 
the  right  of  citizens  to  speedy  and  fair 
justice,  must  lead  us  to  support  this  re- 
organization plan  for  the  NLRB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  valid 
reasons  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  plan 
No.  5  but  no  one  can  deny  that  a  prob- 
lem exists  that  needs  resol'ving  and  since 
there  is  no  other  answers  to  the  problem 
I  shall  oppose  the  resolution  to  dLsap- 
prove  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
Uiat  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  t.greed  to. 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  resolution  (H.  Res.  328)  dis- 
approving Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  24.  1961,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 
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The    SPEAKER.     The    Chair    recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

iMr.  McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  further  consideration  of  the 
pending  resolution.  House  Resolution 
328.  that  debate  thereon  continue  for  not 
more  than  30  minutes,  one-half  of  the 
time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  FascellI  and  one-half 
of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  LMr.  Hoffman  1. 

Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object  because  we  have  worked  out  this 
arrangement   which    I   think   suits    the 
convenience  of  everybody,  as  I  under- 
stand the  program  tomorrow  will  be  to 
take  up  the  conference  report  on  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration authorization  first.     And,  then, 
the  pending  matter.  House   Resolution 
328,  would  follow  Immediately  after  that. 
^kr.  McCORMACK.     Yes;  the  confer- 
ence report  on  NASA,  the  space  agency, 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  in 
connection  with  certain  appropriations 
that  may  be  put  into  a  bill  in  the  other 
body.     That  will  be  the  first  order  of 
business  tomorrow.    I  understand  there 
has  been  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
conference  report.     Then,  the  pending 
matter.  House  Resolution  328,  will  be  the 
next  order  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  my  feet  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  on  some  day  next  week,  either 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  I  shall  an- 
nounce the  particular  day  when  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week  is  announced,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Gal- 
lagher 1   will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  up  a  resolution  in  relation  to  West 
Berlin,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  defend  its  legal  rights 
against  unilateral  Soviet  abrogation.    It 
will  be  on  either  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
but  it  will  be  armounced  when  I  announce 
the  program  on  Thursday.    I  want  to 
give  this  advance  notice  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  since  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  considered  this  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance. 

F^irthermore,  I  believe  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  rollcall  on  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  we  have 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  and  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  6.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  is  no  substantial  opposition  to  plan 
No.  6.  Of  course,  there  may  be  individ- 
ual Members  who  are  opposed  to  it.  but 
there  will  be  a  controversy  over  plan  No. 


7  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  to  dispose  of  plan 
No.  7  tomorrow  after  the  pending  matter 
has  been  disposed  of  ? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  the 
situation,  as  my  friend  knows,  in  relation 
to  Reorganization  Plans  No.  7  and  No.  6 
is  something  I  have  no  control  over. 
The  resolutions  were  tabled  in  the  com- 
mittee and  it  is  up  to  some  Member  to 
call  them  up.  So  while  I  programed 
them  for  today,  I  realize  the  situation 
that  developed,  and  I  might  say  I  antici- 
pated it,  if  any  Member  is  going  to  cali 
up  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  and  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  6  tomorrow.  I  wish 
they  would  let  me  know.  If  not.  then 
they  will  not  be  called  up  The  60  days 
on  those  plans  expire,  as  I  remember,  on 
August  12  or  th^reabout.s.  But.  if  any 
Member  is  going  to  call  them  up  tomor- 
row I  wish  they  would  advise  me  and 
the  leadership  and  let  the  Hou^e  know 
Mr.  HALLECK.     I  think  that  is  only 

fair. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  If  any  Member 
who  is  now  present  on  the  floor  is  goin^ 
to  call  them  up.  I  wish  the  Member 
would  let  us  know  and  take  the  re.st  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  into  then- 
confidence.  If  nobody  says  they  are  go- 
ing to  call  them  up.  I  would  assume  they 
mean  that  they  will  not  call  them  up. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Of  course,  there  may 
be  Members  who  may  not  be  here  who 
mav  want  to  call  them  up 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  trying  to  be 
helpful  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  and  it 
would  be  my  personal  view  that  we  might 
as  well  dispose  of  plan  No.  7  and  plan 
No.  6,  if  there  is  real  opposition  to  them 
on  tomorrow,  if  time  ^lermits. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  they  are  not 
called  up  tomorrow,  and  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  advise  the  Hou.se  whether 
thev  will  be  Ciilled  up.  but  I  do  hope 
that  any  Member  who  intends  to  call 
them  up  at  a  later  date  will  extend  me 
the  courtesy  o:  letting  me  know  their 
views  and  intention  so  that  we  can  see 
if  we  can  arrive  at  a  date 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  think  that  is  per- 
fectly fair.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned 
over  here,  it  is  a  matter  of  notification 
to  the  Member;;  who  might  want  to  be 
present  to  participate  in  the  debate  and 
to  vote.  I  agree  with  the  majority  lead- 
er that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
parties  that  if  a  matter  of  this  sort  is  to 
come  up,  the  leadership  be  alerted  to 
that  fact.  Of  course,  both  of  those  re- 
organization plans  were  put  on  the  whip 
notice  for  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  this  week.  I  would  express 
the  hope  that  if  we  are  to  take  them  up 
tomorrow  we  might  dispose  of  them  to- 
morrow so  we  need  not  be  in  session  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  hopeful 
there  will  not  be  a  session  on  Friday.  Is 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  here"' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  as 
usual.  I  am  around. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  want  you  to 
be  around  for  a  long  while,  may  I  say  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes; 
and  I  hope  to  be  around. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  hope  so.  too. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  So  I 
may  serve  under  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  know 
about  under  me,  with  me. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes. 
Reorganization  Plans  6  and  7  do  not  be- 
come effective  until  August  11.  And  as 
the  gentleman  says  he  would  like  to  be 
notified  by  anv  Member  who  intends  to 
can  them  up.  Certainly  I  can  speak  for 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  but  I 
have  no  way  of  forming  an  opinion  about 
what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  may  in- 
tend to  do. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Do  you  mtend  to 

call  either  one  of  them? 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  will 
certainly  call  them  up  sometime  before 
they  expire,  someday  that  will  be  con- 
venient to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  word.s 
you  will  let  me  know  so  we  can  put  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  notice. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Do  you 
prefer  to  have  them  called  up  other  than 
on  some  Friday'' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  one  of 
those  $64,000  questions  which  has  no 
pertinency  to  my  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HALLECK.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS      Would  notification   to- 
morrow morning  be  ample  time? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  For  considera- 
tion tomorrow  afternoon? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tomorrow  morning. 
The  gentleman  is  asking  as  to  whether 
some  Member  would  call  them  up  tomor- 
row afternoon.  Would  tomorrow  morn- 
inu  be  enough  time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Thirty  seconds 
would  be  enough  time  for  me.  I  am  just 
thinking  of  our  other  colleagues.  If 
the  gentleman  intends  to  call  them  up 
tomorrow  he  should  let  us  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
dispose  of  them  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  I  would  like 
to  have  them  disposed  of  tomorrow. 

Mr  GROSS.  Then  I  will  accommo- 
date the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  further  debate  on  House 
Resolution  328  be  limited  to  half  an 
b.our''  I 

Tliere  was  no  objection.  • 


PROPOSED  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
concurrent  resolution  referred  to  by  my- 
.self,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher!,  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 
Concurrent     Resolution     Supporting     the 

Presidents    Reply    to    the    Soviet    Aide 

Mr.MOiRE  on  Germany   and  Berlin 

Resolved  by  the  Hcm.ie  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  contin- 
ued  exercise   of   United   States.    British   and 
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French  right*  In  Berlin,  lii  order  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  over  two  million  people  in 
West  Berlin,  constitutes  a  fundamental  pol- 
icy and  moral  obligation;  that  a  Soviet  Inva- 
sion of  these  basic  rights  would  be  Intolerable, 
and  that  the  Prwddent'e  forthright  reply  to 
the  Soviet  aide  inemoire  on  Germany  and 
Berlin  expresses  accurately  the  determination 
of  the  United  Statea  tci  take  aU  necessary 
steps  to  defend  Its  legal  rights  against  uni- 
lateral Soviet  abrogatlor. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


Mr.   McCORMACK. 
ask  unanimous  consen 
who  desire  to  do  so 
remarks  in  the  body 
House  Resolution  328. 
5  legislative  days  wii 
tend  their  remarks  on 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objecT 


Mr.  Speaker.  I 
L  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their 
of  the  Record  on 
and  may  also  have 
hin  which  to  ex- 
that  resolution, 
there  objection  to 
gentleman    from 

ion. 


ATTACKS    ON    HOUSE    COMMITTEE 

ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  SCHERER.  hlr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  w  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  I5  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  81  Communist  Parties  from  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  world  met  in  Moscow. 
It  was  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Communist  apparatus  to  wage 
a  resolute  struggle  a?ainst  the  anti- 
Communist  agencies  and  organizations 
throughout  the  world.  In  a  short  space 
of  a  few  months,  it  is  frightening  to  find 
out  how  many  write:-s  and  publications 
have  suddenly  directed  a  long  series  of 
vicious  attacks  agains  t  the  anti-Commu- 
nists, particularly  in  the  United  States. 
Here  are  just  a  few  examples: 

Dr.  Schwarz'  Christian  anti-Commu- 
nist crusade,  which  has  been  In  exist- 
ence for  more  than  5  years,  has  been 
ignored  up  to  this  t:me.  Shortly  after 
this  Moscow  declaration,  we  find  a  series 
of  attacks  against  the  Schwarz  crusade 
In  the  New  York  Times. 

The  national  defense  strategy  semi- 
nars, which  have  been  held  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  have 
teatm^  outstanding  authorities  on 
CiMnmunism,  have  been  smeared  in  the 
New  Republic. 

We  find  a  series  of  articles  In  the  New 
York  Times  and  by  leftwing  columnists 
on  how  anti-Communist  generals  and 
admirals  are  creating  difBculties  for  the 
Pentagon.  There  is  a  renewed  sniping 
at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  its  great  Director.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  of 
course,  has  been  over  the  years  constantly 
under  the  guns  of  the  Communists  and 
the  leftwing  crowd  in  this  country.  But 
since  the  Mo.scow  meeting  the  tempo  of 
that  attack  has  been  stepped  up. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been 
published  a  new  book,  entitled  "The 
Un-Americans."  Ths  book  is  a  vicious 
and  libelous  attack  upon  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.     The  very 


title  of  the  book  parrots  the  description 
which  the  Communist  apparatus  has 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  for  many  years. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  chainnan 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Walter],  discussed  at 
length  on  the  floor  of  this  House — .see 
Congressional  Record,  pages  127i:i- 
12723 — some  of  the  things  that  prompted 
the  publication  of  this  vile  and  vicious 
diatribe.  He  documented  the  Commu- 
nist activities  of  its  author  and  one  of 
his  contributors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see  how  effectively 
unscrupulous  leftwing  writers  can  use 
the  contents  of  a  book  written  by  a 
known  Communist.  Gore  Vidal,  as  a 
,iuc3t,  wrote  the  column  of  John  Crosby 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  last 
week.  I  know  that  Mr.  John  Denson. 
the  editor  of  that  fine  paper,  would  not 
tolerate  from  one  of  his  reporters  or  a 
member  of  his  editorial  staff  such  a  dis- 
tortion of  facts. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  point  out  that 
Gore  Vidal  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress  from  the  29th  District 
of  New  York  in  the  last  election.    For- 
tunately.  Mr.    Speaker,   the   discerning 
voters  of  that  district  spared  your  party 
and  this  House  the  onus  of  Mr.  Vidal's 
membership    in    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States.    A  few  weeks  ago  in  Life 
magazine  Vidal  did  a  subtle  and  clever 
smear  job  upon  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.    In  the  Herald  Trib- 
une of  last  week  he  did  a  vicious  and  not 
.<=o  subtle  a  smear  Job  on  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.    He  uses  the 
book  of  Frank  Donner,  "The  Un-Ameri- 
cans"  as  the  basis  for  his  attack.     To 
build  up  the  book  he  refers  to  the  author, 
Frank  Donner.  as  a  brilliant  constitu- 
tional lawyer.    He  conceals  the  fact  tliat 
Donner  was  an  underground  Communist 
while  employed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  a  top  official  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.    Donner's 
whole  record  of  service  to  the  Communist 
cause  has  been  set  out  in  a  publica- 
tion of   the   Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can    Activities,     entitled     "Commmiist 
Legal  Subversion."     Vidal.  in  plugging 
Donners  book,  does  not  tell  the  readers 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  that 
Donner  was  a  member  of  a  Commimiist 
cell  within  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board;  that  its  members  met  regularly 
to  determine  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  policy  on  the  light  of  Communist 
Party    directives.     Vidal   does   not   tell 
these  things  so  that  the  readers  can  bet- 
ter evaluate  Donner's  book  and  Vidal's 
use  of  the  charges  made  therein. 

Vidal  further  concealed  the  fact  that 
Bertram  Edises  assisted  Donner  in  the 
preparation  of  the  book.  Edises'  whole 
record  of  service  to  the  Communist 
causes  are  set  forth  on  page  36  of  the 
conmiittee's  report,  entitled  "Communist 
Legal  Subversion."  As  shown  therein 
Edises  was  identified  as  a  member  of  the 
political  affairs  committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Edises,  who  is  a  lawyer, 
was  assigned  by  the  Commimist  Paity 
to  work  in  the  Civil  Rights  Congi-ess  in 
the  East  Bay  area.  At  one  time  he  was 
elected  as  an  alternate  member  of  the 
State  committee  of  the  Communist  Po- 


litical Association.  Yet  Vidal  is  one  of 
those  who  sanctimoniously  in  his  attacks 
on  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  in  his  recent  campaign  for 
Congress  charges  others  with  conceal- 
ment and  distortion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  its  fine  editor.  Mr. 
John  Denson,  will  resent  Vidal  using  if^ 
columns  not  only  to  distort  by  conceal- 
ment, but  abo  to  willfully  and  affirma- 
tively dittorl  history  by  claiming  as  he 
did  in  that  same  article  that  "neither 
in  the  pa.st  nor  in  the  present  has  the 
Hcuro  Un-American  Activit.'cs  Commit- 
tee ever  f  jund  'un-American'  any  Fascist 
or  racist  crcanlzation."    The  Ncv»-  Yor!: 
Kerald  Tribune   itself   gave   promin?nt 
coverasc  to  the  committee's  report  on 
the  Cerman-.^merican  Bund.     As   the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  reflected,  this 
report    consisted     largely    of     original 
documents  taken  from  the  personal  ef- 
fects  of   G.   Wilhelm   Kunze,   national 
fuehrer  of  the  bund,  which  finally  ex- 
posed  the   bund   as   a   dangerous  Nazi 
front  orpanized  along  military  lines.    If 
Vidal  had  been  interested  in  the  truth 
he  could  have  easily  checked  the  record 
and  found  that  the  committee's  report 
on  the  bund  was  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment  in    the    trial    and   conviction   of 
Kunze  and  his  bund  associates. 

If  Gore  Vidal  had  been  as  interested 
in  the  truth  as  he  apparently  was  in  re- 
habilitating the  Communist  Party  and 
its  members  he  would  have  reviewed  the 
committee  report  on  the  Axis  front 
movement  based  on  hearings  covering 
298  organizations  and  several  thousand 
individual  leaders  who  were  cormected 
with  Axis  activities.  He  would  have 
found  that  the  report  dealt  with,  first, 
organizations  and  individuals  known  to 
have  been  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  Nazi  Germany;  second,  organiza- 
tions owing  complete  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  of  Japan;  third,  organizations 
carrying  on  Mussolini's  Fascist  propa- 
ganda among  the  Italians  and  Italian - 
Americans  in  this  country;  fourth 
organizations  composed  primarily  of 
German  nationals  and  Americans  of 
German  descent  who  were  distinctly 
pro-Nazi  in  their  activities  and  propa- 
garKla;  and  fifth,  native  Fascist  groups 
having  both  antiracial  and  pro-Nazi 
characteristics. 

"When  he  endorses  the  book  of  Prank 
Donner,  Gore  Vidal  is  endorsing  the  work 
of  a  man  who  cooperated  with  the  Fascist 
elements  in  the  United  States  during  the 
Hitler -Stalin  pact  period,  a  man  whose 
fellow  Communists  were  calling  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  war- 
monger because  he  was  preparing  this 
Nation  for  the  defeat  of  fascism.  By  re- 
^^ewing  the  committee's  publications 
Vidal  could  have  become  familiar  with 
the  committee  finding  that: 

Examination  of  testimony  and  evidence 
received  can  only  lea^e  the  committee  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  German -American 
Bund  must  be  claaallled  with  the  Communist 
Party  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  government. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  we  can 
be  grateful  that  the  \'otcrs  of  the  29th 
District  of  New  York  were  discerning 
enough  not  ic  send  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  an  arrogant  man  who  hns 
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joined  with  the  Communists  in  attempt- 
ing to  discredit  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  by 
charging  them  with  being  un-American, 
antiforeign  born,  anticolored.  anti-Sem- 
iUc,  antiracial  and  social  equality  and 
pro-Fascist  and  pro-Ku  Klux  Klan. 
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SAVING  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL  BY 
ORDERLY  RELOCATION 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  for  appropriate  reference 
HR.  8248.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property    and    Administrative    Services 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  an  orderly  pro- 
gram of  decentralization  and  relocation 
of  facilities  and  personnel  of  executive 
agencies. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  described  what  will 
happen  to  Washington  if  unchecked,  un- 
planned expansion  in  the  area's  popula- 
tion takes  place.  On  the  basis  of  recent 
growth,  experts  now  predict  that  Wash- 
ington will  balloon  in  size  to  5  million 
by  the  year  2000,  2^i  times  its  present 
siz6 

We  already  see  signs  of  what  can  hap- 
pen to  our  Capital  if  nature  is  allowed 
to  take  its  course. 

Our  water  supply  is  about  to  run  dry, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  say  we  must 
build  a  high  dam  across  the  Potomac 
above  Washington  which  will  flood  and 
destroy  35  miles  of  the  valley  upstream. 
Our  sanitary  systems  have  broken 
down,  and  the  Potomac  in  Washington 
is  clogged  with  silt  and  sewage. 

Our  traffic  threatens  to  strangle  us, 
and  proposed  solutions  threaten  to  de- 
stroy what  is  left  to  us  of  parks  and  open 
spaces. 

THE    SIX    PROPOSITIONS 

My  argument,  in  brief,  is  as  follows: 
First.  Only  by  holding  down  the  popu- 
lation growth  of  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton closer  to  3  million  than  to  5  million 
by  the  year  2000  can  we  have  efficient 
government,  natural  beauty,  and  good 
living.  If  nothing  is  done,  the  Washing- 
ton of  the  future  can  become  just  an- 
other featureless,  sprawling,  overcrowded 
city,  denuded  of  green  and  open  spaces, 
without  charm  or  beauty.  By  limiting 
gniwth,  we  can  solve  our  problems  of 
fresh  water  supply,  sewage  disposal, 
traffic,  and  metropolitan  plarming  with- 
out destroying  all  the  scenic  recrea- 
tional, and  historical  qualities  of  the 
area. 

Second.  The  key  factor  in  Washing- 
ton's future  growth  is  government,  and 
since  the  Government  can  make  its  own 
decisions  on  the  location  of  its  agencies, 
we  are  in  the  unique  position  of  being 
able  to  control  population  growth  of  the 
area.  Federal  employment,  civilian  and 
military,  is  directly  responsible  for  a 
third  of  the  jobs  in  the  area  and,  in- 
directly, for  most  of  the  remainder. 

Third.  By  relocating  the  nonpolicy- 
making  divisions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment to  numerous  locations  around  the 
country,  these  fu actions  may  be  carried 
out  more  economically  and  more  effi- 
ciently. Overcentralization  of  more  and 
more  functions  in  the  Washington  area 
will  result  in  increasing  cost  and  de- 
creasing efficiency.  Location  nearer  the 
job  should  be  advantageous  to  such 
agencies  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Forest  Service,  or  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  We  have  an  example  of 
high  efficiency  and  location  away  from 
Washington  in  the  TVA.  which  has  only 
5  employees  in  Washinston  and  14,848 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  During  World 
War  II,  40  age.icies  with  42,000  em- 
ployees were  moved  out  of  Washington 
and  operated  without  apparent  loss  of 
efficiency  in  23  different  cities  through- 
out the  country.  Today,  modern  meth- 
ods of  communication  should  make 
decentralization  much  easier  than  ever 
before  in  our  history. 

Fourth.  Relocating  relatively  high- 
income  Federal  employees  to  other  cities 
would  bring  economic  benefits  to  these 
cities  in  the  form  of  purchasing  power 
not  subject  to  cyclical  fluctuations,  in 
demand  for  services  and  related  support 
activities  for  the  newcomers,  and  in 
added  tax  revenues.  Moreover,  the  in- 
fusion of  several  hundred  people  of 
higher-than-average  income  and  educa- 
tion is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered  for 
cities  struggUng  to  support  a  symphony, 
a  repertory  theater,  an  art  gallery,  or  any 
of  the  other  cultural  aspirations  of  the 
modern  American  city. 

Fifth.  The  Federal  Government  now 
lacks  a  policy  on  relocation  and  decen- 
tralization. Various  Washington  area 
planning  agencies  are  concerned  with 
what  goes  on  in  Washington,  but  city  or 
regional  planning  is  not  enough.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  planning  mu.st 
try  to  take  account  of  the  needs  of  a 
population  too  large  for  decent  accom- 
modation in  the  area.  No  one  in  the 
executive  branch  nor  in  Congress  now 
has  the  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
Federal  agencies  are  located  with  proper 
regard  for  the  future  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Sixth.  We  must,  therefore,  act  now  to 
see  that  a  plan  for  decentralization  and 
relocation  is  prepared  and  carried  out. 
The  text  of  H  R.  8248  follows: 

H.R.  8248 
A  bin   to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative    Services    Act    of    1949    to 
provide  an  orderly  program  of  decentral- 
ization   and    relocation    of    facilities    and 
personnel   of   executive   agencies. 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate   and   Hou.-,e 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled,   That    the 
Federal  Property   iind   Administrative   Serv- 
ices Act  of   1949   IS  amended   by   adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"title      VIII — RELOCATION      ANiJ      DECENTRALIZA- 
TION 

"Declaration  of  policy 
"Sec.  801.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  unnecessary  concentration 
of  Federal  facillt.es  and  personnel  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  impairs  the 
elBclency  of  functions  which  must  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  National  Capital:  that  the 
vast  expansion  of  population  in  the  Wa.sh- 
Ington  metropolitan  area  now  projected  on 
the  basis  of  a  continuation  of  past  policies 


will  so  overburden  the  remaining  available 
capacity  of  the  Potomac  River  for  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal  a.s  to  create  se- 
vere economic  dislocations  and  grave  public 
health  problems  and  will  seriously  impair 
or  totally  destroy  the  recreational  and 
esthetic  values  of  the  river:  that  such  con- 
centration will  create  intolerable  congestion 
of  transportation  facilities,  or  alternatively 
will  require  such  enormous  expansion  of 
such  facilities  us  to  render  it  impossible  to 
enhiince  or  even  preserve  historical  and 
esthetic  values  in  the  National  Capital;  and 
that  a  firm.  Government-wide  policy  of  re- 
location and  decentr;>Uzatlon  is  required  in 
order  to  avoid  further  concentration  and  to 
remedy  the  ill  efTects  of  past  failure  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  country  r.s  a  whole 
and  the  Government  :'s  a  whole  m  the  loca- 
tion of  Federal  facilities 

'O^cc  of  RelnratioTi  and  Decent  rait  .atwn 
Planning 
■Sec  802.  lai  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Exectitive  Office  of  the  President  the 
Office  of  Relocation  and  Decentralization 
Planning,  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector of  Relocation  and  Decentralization 
Plannins  I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Director ) ,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
ol  the  Senate  and  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for  the  head.s 
of  the  executive  departments 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  furnish  the  Director  with  such 
staS,  administrative,  and  technical  services 
and  a.ssistance  as  the  Director  may  require 
All  officers  and  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  promptly 
furnish  the  Director  with  such  reports,  esti- 
mates,  and   opinions  as  he   may   request. 

••(c)  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  it  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Director,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  to  di- 
rect, control,  and  coordinate  the  planning 
of  the  physical  relocation  of  Federal  facili- 
ties now  located  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  which  should  be  moved  to  other 
areas  and  to  assure  that  no  additional  facili- 
ties will  be  established  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  if  their  functions  can  be 
carried  on  with  equal  or  greater  efficiency 
elsewhere  In  performing  such  function  the 
Director  shall — 

•■il)  establish  criteria  for  determining 
what  governmental  functions  should  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  on  within  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area. 

••(2)  review  the  functions  and  operations 
of  all  executive  and  independent  agencies, 
departments,  and  major  subdivisions  there- 
of, in  the  light  of  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  U  i . 

••(3)  establish  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
alternative  locations. 

••(4i  in  conformity  with  the  criteria  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3 1,  prepare  a  plan  lor  the  physical  relo- 
cation of  Federal  facilities  located  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  and  which  should 
be  transferred  to  other  locations  in  the 
United  States,  and  establish  standards  to 
be  followed  in  the  location  of  new  agen- 
cies or  functions. 

"(5)  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  setting  forth  the  stand- 
ards and  plans  developed  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsection. 
•■(d)  In  any  determination  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Director 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  following 
factors,  and  such  additional  considerations 
as  may  in  his  Judgment  be  relevant ; 

"(1)  The  availability  of  new  developments 
in  communications  technology. 

•■(2)  The  possibility  of  having  small  liai- 
son offices  In  Washington  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  personnel  elsewhere. 
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"(3)   The  Increase  in  Itf 
an   agency   may   achieve 
the  areas.  Industries,  or  \ 
ccrned. 

"(4)  The  availability  a 
adequate  ofBce  space,  hot 
school  facilities,  and  ot 
clllties. 

•'(5)  The  needs  of  ot 
for    additional    employm 


effectiveness  which 
by  being  closer  to 
•eople  directly  con- 

t  other  locations  of 
sing  for  employees, 
ler  community  fa- 

her  cities  or  areas 
•nt    opportunities." 

H.R.  8248  would  add  a  new  title  VIII 
to  the  Federal  Propeity  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1 949. 

Section  801  declares  that  a  firm  Gov- 
ernment-wide policy  cf  relocation  and 
decentralization  is  required  in  order  to 
counteract  unnecessary  concentration  of 
Federal  facilities  and  personnel  in  the 
Washington  metropoli-an  area. 

Section  802  establishes  in  the  Office  of 
the  President  a  Direc  or  of  Relocation 
and  Decentralization  Planning,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  to  furnish  the  Direcior  with  such  staff 
as  he  requires.  The  Director  is  to  coor- 
dinate the  planning  of  both  present  and 
future  governmental  facilities  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  He  is 
directed  to  establish  (riteria  for  deter- 
mining what  funciiors  should  best  be 
carried  out  in  the  ^Vashington  area, 
and  for  selecting  alternative  locations. 
Within  1  year  of  the  cate  of  enactment, 
the  Director  is  to  report  to  Congress  a 
specific  plan  for  bolh  existing  and  fu- 
ture agencies.  In  preparing  his  plans, 
he  is  to  take  into  account  all  relevant 
factors,  including  new  methods  of  com- 
munication, the  pos.Mbility  of  liaison 
offices  in  Washington,  greater  efficiency 
through  decentralizat  on.  ability  of  the 
alternative  location  to  take  care  of  Gov- 
ernment personnel,  an  1  the  needs  of  such 
locations  for  additimal  employment 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pr  nciple  of  planned 
relocation  and  decentralization  in  order 
to  prevent  overpopulat  ing  the  Washing- 
ton area  deserves  to  be  fully  debated. 
I  hope  that  hearings  can  be  held  soon 
on  H.R.  8248  in  order  that  all  implica- 
tions of  the  propose  1  may  be  fully 
explored. 

BERLIN  CRISES 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiji  na .  Mr.  Speaker. 
T  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indi^ma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, along  with  other  Members  of  the 
Congress,  I  have  watched  with  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  as  the  latest  of  the 
Berlin  crises  has  unfolded.  To  me.  it  is 
a  familiar  sight.  I  have  seen  four  Presi- 
dents deal  with  Russian  leaders  on  the 
subject  of  Berlin.  The  city  has  been  the 
source  of  much  saber  rattling  in  the 
past — it  will  probably  be  the  source  of 
much  of  the  same  sort  of  activity  in  the 
future. 

Based  on  my  past  ob.servations,  based 
on  research  which  I  have  done,  and 
based  on  the  best  authorities  available. 


I  think  it  proper  that  the  President  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  feelings  of  people 
in  my  district,  feelings  which  stem  from 
a  deep-seated  love  of  coimtry. 

I  believe  that  most  of  my  constituents 
would  advise  the  President:  "Do  not  fall 
victim  to  Nikita  Khrushchev's  latest 
smokescreen  of  threats  and  bluster. 
Khrushchev  is  again  attempting  to  con- 
trol a  portion  of  our  economy  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  setting  the  stage  for  con- 
cessions on  Red  China  with  his  latest 
threats  on  Berlin." 

The  President  should  draw  the  lire. 
He  should  tell  the  American  people 
where  he  wishes  them  to  stand  and  what 
lie  wishes  them  to  do.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  make  a  decision  and  stand  fast 
on  it.  They  do  not  want  war,  but  they 
also  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  will- 
ingni  ss  to  pacify  and  appease  Russia  and 
other  Communist  nations. 

I  feel  the  President  should  adopt  a 
positive,  well-defined  stand,  take  it  to 
the  people,  and  stick  to  their  decision 
Without  later  abandonment  or  weaken- 
ing' of  policy.  This  is  the  type  of  leader- 
ship the  American  people  are  seeking. 

I  believe  the  tenor  of  the  American 
people  is  receptive  to  a  strong  stand  in 
regard  to  Khrushchev.  They  are  reso- 
lu'.o  and  determined.  All  they  need  is 
the  proper  guidance  from  the  top.  I 
feel  the  President  can  provide  that,  if  he 
reflects  tlie  wishes  of  the  people  and 
bjcks  up  his  words. 

I  have  studied  the  development  of  the 
pr.  .'^eni  Russian  situation  and  feel  that 
Klirushchev  may  merely  be  using  the 
B.rlin  problem  as  a  diversionary  tactic, 
hopmu  to  gain  concessions  for  easing  up 
in  Berlin. 

What  he  hopes  to  gain  is  multifold. 
T';c  tactics  he  is  using  are  the  same 
£itight-of-hand  spelled  out  by  Commu- 
nist performances  in  the  past. 

Klirushchev.  in  my  opinion,  is  bent  on, 
fir.st.  obtaining  United  Nations'  recogni- 
tion for  Red  China,  since  the  idea  of  Na- 
tionalist China  is  anathema  to  Commu- 
nist thinking;  second,  forcing  America 
to  continue  laying  out  huge  sums  of 
money  for  foreign  aid,  thereby  further 
undermining  the  economy  of  this  Na- 
tion and  forcing  it  to  continue  helping 
support  most  of  the  free  world;  third, 
setting  up  a  climate  of  urgency  where- 
by growing  unrest  in  satellite  countries 
will  be  stilled;  fourth,  appealing  to  the 
pacifist,  soft  Communist  policy  that  per- 
meates portions  of  this  administration. 

My  research  and  investigation  of  the 
latest  Berlin  crisis  has  convinced  me 
that  the  Russian  leader  subscribes  to  the 
Marxian  theory  which  holds  that  any 
corruption  of  the  American  economy  is  a 
victory  for  communism  and  collectivis": 
thinking. 

I  feel  that  Khrushchev  and  the  leaders 
of  Red  China  are  not  really  as  far  apart 
as  reports  indicate,  and  that  this  is  part 
of  the  "smokescreen"  to  convince  us  we 
can  help  drive  a  wedge  between  Re<l 
China  and  Russia  by  making  a  few  con- 
cessions to  the  Chinese,  one  of  which  is 
U.N.  membership.  The  bankruptcy  of 
this  type  of  thinking  will  be  corroborate<l 
if  Red  Chinese  appeasement  becomes 
part  of  our  national  pohcy  as  presentl.7 


advocated  by  Adlai  Stevenson,  among 
others. 

If  we  back  down  on  Berlin,  we  will  con- 
vince satellite  nations  in  Europe  that 
there  is  still  no  hope  for  them.  Should 
we  maintain  a  hard  and  firm  policy,  we 
will  give  them  encouragement  and  shift 
the  burden  of  action  onto  Khrushchev. 
I  believe  that  Khrushchev  is  increasingly 
alarmed  at  East  German  defections  to 
West  Germany  and  at  growing  satellite 
unrest. 

The  pattern  is  clear  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  warning  about  the  Russians 
and  advocating  adoption  of  a  hard  policy 
for  many  years.  Khrushchev  is  in 
trouble  on  the  home  front  in  many  areas. 
There  arc  lood  shortages:  the  "soft 
goods  "  program  has  bogged  down.  He 
is  m  trouble  of  sorts  with  his  allies  and 
he  sees  a  definite  chance  that  we  will,  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  arrest  the  life- 
blood  draining  mechanism  tiiat  has 
characterized  foreign  aid. 

Khrushchev  s  reaction  follows  a  pat- 
tern of  former  years.  To  cover  up  his 
own  troubles,  he  is  again  talking  tough 
and  making  threats,  hoping  to  make  an- 
other Ru.ssian  "deal.  "  I.  for  one,  hope 
the  President  will  tell  Russia  that  the 
United  States  plans  to  stand  firm  insofar 
as  is  compatible  with  its  allies  in  Berlin, 
and  oppose  with  a  veto  or  any  mecha- 
nism possible,  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.  I  would  also  hope  that 
he  turns  his  back  on  the  "soft  policy 
toward  commimism"  advisers  around 
him.  such  as  Adlai  Stevenson,  Chester 
Bowles,  Walt  Rostow.  Arthur  Schlesin- 
ger  and  the  like  seem  to  have. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
house  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  justifiably  concerned  in  this  coim- 
try about  the  state  of  our  program  for 
defense  of  civilians.  Some  of  the  most 
astute  minds  in  the  countrj'  and  in  Con- 
gress are  concentrated  upon  a  practical, 
acceptable  program.  The  President  will 
advance  his  program  this  week. 

Are  we  slipping  to  the  dangerous 
lethargy  of  waiting  until  we  are  hit  be- 
fore we  hit  back — or  even  get  ready? 

Only  minutes  now  are  allowed  us  if  an 
enemy  decides  to  strike.  There  will  be 
no  time  for  preparation  after  the  enemy 
pushes  the  button.  We  can  detect  the 
treachery  almost  instantly.  We  can  re- 
taliate to  such  an  extent  that  our  attack 
would  probably  be  more  destructive  to 
the  enemy  than  their  attack  on  us. 

But  what  would  our  ability  of  detec- 
tion bring  us?  Of  what  value  would  re- 
taliation be  if  we  provide  no  protection 
for  our  people  at  hc«ne? 

Fifteen  minutes  warning  is  all  we  can 
expect  at  the  most.  And  scientists  tell 
us  that  this  amount  of  time  will  be  re- 
duced in  years  to  come.  We  have  to  be 
ready  in  the  event  an  enemy  pushes  the 
button. 


making  divisions  oi  uie  reaeiai  \jruvciii- 
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We  cannot  wait  until  the  day  the 
radios  and  televisions  blare  out  into  the 
wavelengths  that  missiles  have  been  de- 
tected, and  are  heading  this  way.  Pic- 
ture 180  miUion  people,  all  who  have  been 
grilled  in  the  horrors  and  tragedy  of 
atomic  warfare,  when  they  hear  the  first 
warning.  Imagine  the  panic  and  pande- 
monium that  will  occur  if  there  is  no 
place  for  these  people  to  go  for  protec- 
tion. 

During  that  15  minutes  we  have  be- 
tween detection  and  the  time  the  missiles 
find  their  targets,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
search  out  protective  shelter,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  gather  a  14 -day  supply  of  food 
and  water,  it  will  be  too  late  even  to  think 

then. 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  take 

IX)sitive  action. 

There  should  be  an  emergency  food  kit 
of  some  kind  in  each  home  in  the  United 
States  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child. 
There  should  be  an  additional  kit  for 
every  child  in  school. 

Several  Government  agencies  have  al- 
ready secured  survival  kits  for  their  em- 
ployees, as  have  many  private  firms.  To 
name  a  few:  John  Hancock  Mutual  In- 
surance Co..  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Coi-p..  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co..  General  Electric 
Corp.,  and  many  others.  The  Navy, 
Coast  Guard.  Army  Engineers,  have  for 
sometime  stockpiled  sui-vival  food  kits. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  there  are 
several  manufacturers   in   our  country 
making    available    emergency-type    ra- 
tions, some  are  even  canning  water,  all 
packaged  so  that  it  will  be  completely 
protected  from  contamination  by  atomic 
or  germ  warfare.    These  containers  last 
for  50  years  without  deterioration.   Some 
of   these  companies   include:    H.   &   M. 
Packing  Corp.  of  California.  Lord  Mott 
^Corp.  of  Baltimore.  Marine  Sales  Co.  of 
Boston  and  MacDonald-Bernier  Co.  of 
Boston.     Undoubtedly,  there  are  others. 
It  is  true  we  are  making  a  little  head- 
way toward  providing  protection  for  the 
civilian  population  of  the  country.     But 
what  I  fear  is  that  we  are  not  progress- 
ing fast  enough.     If  we  were  forced  to 
resort  to  seeking  protection  tomorrow, 
could  we  save  50  percent — yes.  25  per- 
cent— of  our  people  in  an  attacked  area? 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

What  I  want  to  propose  for  our  con- 
sideration is  a  plan  that  we  make  avail- 
able to  the  schools  a  grant-in-aid  where- 
by with  matching  funds  estimated  to  be 
as  low  as  $3.90  per  child,  each  child  can 
be  supplied  a  survival  kit  for  the  entire 
grammar  and  high  school  period. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  enough.  Shelter 
must  be  provided,  too.  But  it  would  have 
a  twofold  effect,  as  I  see  it,  in  addition  to 
offering  part  of  the  much-needed  pro- 
tection. 

First,  apathetic  parents  may  be  moved 
into  concern  and  action  about  the 
dangers  existing  from  such  a  pushbutton- 
type  war  that  seems  perilously  close  to 
us  at  times.  And  that  a  possible  enemy 
may  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  feeling  that 
we.  in  this  country,  must  be  hit  first 
before  we  put  up  our  defenses. 

We  cannot  permit  procrastination  in 
tills  matter.  We  cannot  permit  apathy 
to  bring  unnecessary  disaster  upon  us. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  PETITIONS  FOR 
ACTION  ON  LEGISLATION— AP- 
PEALS TO  PRESIDENT  AND  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, representatives  of  several  hundred 
thousand  person.s,  and  representatives  of 
many  thousands  of  small  business  firms 
conferred    with    the    President    of    the 
United  States  at  the  White  House  and 
petitioned   for   early,   favoiable   consid- 
eration of  legislation   designed  to  help 
small    business.      Specifically,    it    was 
asked  that  early,  favorable  consideration 
be  given  to  legislative  propcsals  which 
would  empower  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission  to   i.ssue   temporary   cease   and 
desist  orders  pendin?  completion  of  liti- 
gation when  required  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic   interest.      Also,    it   was   urged    that 
early,  favorable  consideration  be  given 
to    "legislative    proposals    which    would 
curb  predatory  pricing  practices  destruc- 
tive of  small  busine.ss. 

Having  arrancied  the  meeting  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House  at  their  re- 
quest. I  introduced  these  national  leaders 
of  small  business  organizations  as  fol- 
lows : 

D.    C.    Daniel.    National    Independent 

Dairies  Association. 

Henry  Bi.son.  Jr..  National  A.s.sociation 
of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  United  States. 

Harold  Smith.  Jr..  United  States 
Wholesale   Grocers'    Association.   Inc. 

Ray  Foley,  National  Candy  Whole- 
salers Association.  Inc. 

Dick  Curry.  National  Preservers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Philip  Jehle.  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists. 

Cash  B.  Hawley,  National  Congress  of 
Petroleum  Retailers.  Inc. 

Paul  L.  Badger.  Candy  Brokers  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Blaine  L.  Liljenquist.  Western  States 
Meat  Packers  Association. 

Dwight  D.  Townsend,  Cooperative 
League  of  U.S.A. 

W.  W.  Marsh,  National  Tire  Dealers 
and  Retreaders  Association,  Inc. 

Richard  C.  Shipman,  National  Farmers 
Union. 

Other  leaders  of  small  business  orpani- 
zations,  who  were  unable  to  attend  this 
meeting,  will  subscribe  to  the  purposes  of 
this  group  action.  If  their  statements 
to  that  effect  are  submitted  to  me,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  place  them  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  receive  proper  recog- 
nition. 

In  introducing  these  parties  to  the 
President,  I  expressed  to  him  my  view 
that  these  representatives  of  small  busi- 
ness fii-ms  have  a  just  cause  and  that  the 
problems  they  wished  to  discuss  call  for 
serious  consideration.  I  pointed  out  that 
this  Nation  is  experiencing  an  economic 
crisis.  Small  towns,  including  the  fam- 
ily-sized fai-ms  and  small  businesses, 
represent  the  backbone  of  our  country: 
they  are  being  crushed.     This  situation 


Ls  graphically  illuitrated  by  the  sharp 
population  drop  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas. 

Local  business  is  being  threatened  with 
destruction  in  many  lines  of  activity  car- 
ried on  in  the  traditionally  private  en- 
terprise way  by  local  people.  Local  own- 
ership is  being  replaced  by  absentee 
owned  businesses.  The  great  American 
dream  to  own  and  operate  independent 
businesses  is  evaporating.  We  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  Nation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  giant  corporations  re- 
motely controlled. 

Opportunities  for  people  past  35  or  40 
years  of  age  to  obtain  jobs  are  less  favor- 
able and,  in  some  areas,  absolutely  im- 
po.ssible.  New  small  business  opportu- 
nities for  local  people  are  no  longer 
availab'e  as  in  the  oast.  Decisions  af- 
fecting local  business  are  made  in  distant 
cities.  Net  profits  made  by  absentee- 
owned  business  are  taken  out  of  the  local 
communities,  seriously  hampering  civic 
development.  At  the  same  time,  local 
banks  are  not  the  depositories  of  locally 
produced  profits  which  would  provide  re- 
serves for  expansion  of  many  times  the 
amount  in  credit  which  could  be  provided 
to  local  citizens  for  developing  new  busi- 
nts.ses.  This  is  causing  community  life 
and  community  spirit  to  deteriorate. 

As  people  are  forced  to  go  to  the  large 
cities,  they  place  a  tremendous  burden 
on  community  services,  including  hos- 
pitalization and  education,  with  the  con- 
.<;equence  that  greater  and  greater  public 
as.sistance  is  required. 

Looking  into  the  foreseeable  future,  it 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  this  Nation  for 
the  .small  towns,  small  businesses — in- 
cluding small  banks— and  small  farmers 
to  be  destroyed.  The  big  cities  cannot 
carry  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
that  will  be  imposed  by  such  concen- 
trated populatioi^s.  Many  of  them  will 
be  forced  into  a  bankrupt  position. 
The  young  men  and  young  women  of  the 
future  are  entitled  to  better  opportuni- 
ties. 

greatest    bulwark    against 
has     always     been     the 
its    small    businesses    and 
The  Communists  recog- 
nize this.     They   are   aware   that  they 
cannot  get  even  a  small  foothold  in  our 
country  so  long  as  so  many  of  our  people 
operate    and    own    businesses    in    the 
private  enterprise  way.   and  own  their 
homes  and  farms.    Small  business  is  one 
of    the    greatest    bastions    of    strength 
against  communism. 

Our  New  Frontier  does  not  lie  in  the 
development  of  bigger  and  bigger  cities 
and  the  concentration  of  more  wealth 
into  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  busi- 
nesses. 

Our  New  Frontier  must  contemplate 
privately  owned  businesses,  locally 
owned  business,  and  moneymaking  op- 
portunities for  people  locally,  ownership 
of  farms  by  small  farmers  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  small  towns  and  rural  life 
of  America. 

The  great  insight  of  the  President  into 
these  serious  economic  problems  is 
widely  recognized  by  all  Americans  and 
his  continuing  efforts  and  cooperation 
in  bettering  the  situation  of  small  busi- 
ness are  deeply  appreciated. 


America's 
communism 
strength  of 
small   towns. 


1961 
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The  representatives  of  small  business 
whom  I  introduced  to  the  President  had 
chosen  Mr.  D.  C.  Daniel,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Independent 
Dairies  Association  as  their  spokesman 
to  present  their  petitions  to  the  Presi- 
dent. In  doing  that,  Mr.  Daniel  made 
the  following  statement: 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  small-buBl- 
ncss  colleagues  here.  I  wish  to  present  to  you 
for  your  consideration  a  resolution,  which 
relates  to  proposed  legislation  for  empower- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  Issue 
temporary  cease-and-desist  orders  pending 
litigation.  We  assure  you  that  such  legis- 
lation Is  much  desired  by  small  business. 

I  also  wish  to  present  to  you  for  your 
consideration  a  resolution  which  refers  to 
proposed  legislation  regarding  predatory 
pricing  practices.  I  assure  you  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  greatly  desired  by  thou- 
sands of  small  business  firms. 

Whereas  It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  aid.  counsel,  assist,  and  pro- 
tect, Insofar  as  Is  possible,  the  Interests  of 
small  business  concerns  In  order  to  preserve 
free  competitive  enterprise; 

Whereas  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  the  Clayton  Act  and  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  Is  essential  for  ade- 
quate protection  and  preservation  of  small 
bu.slness: 

Whereas  unnecessary  delays  In  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  make  them  Ineffective  In  preventing 
monopolistic  and  unfair  trade  practices 
destructive   of    small    bu.>!lness. 

Whereas  the  report  to  the  P.'-eFlflcnt  of 
the  United  States  dated  December  15,  1960. 
on  ways  and  means  for  Improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  commissions,  stated  that  Inordinate 
delays  characterize  the  disposition  of  ad- 
judicatory proceedings  before  the  Federal 
Trade   Commission:    Now.   therefore,   be    it 

Revolted .  That  we,  representing  thousands 
of  small  businesses,  respectfully  petition  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress for  early  favorable  consideration  of  leg- 
islation empowering  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  Issue  temporary  cease  and  desist 
orders,     pending    completion     of    litigation, 
when  required  to  protect  the  public  Interest. 
American  Association  of  Small  Business. 
Cooperative   League   of    United    States 
of  Ajnerlca.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy 
Association.    National    Association    of 
Retail  Druggists,  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  United  States, 
National    Association   of   Tobacco  Dis- 
tributors.     National      Association      of 
Wholesalers,    National    Candy    Whole- 
salers Association.  Inc.,  National  Con- 
gress of  Petroleum  Retailers,  Inc  ,  Na- 
tional Independent  Dairies  Association, 
National    Preservers    Association,    Na- 
tional  Tire    Dealers   &   Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc..  US   Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association. 

Whereas  the  growth  and  stirvlval  of  small 
business  firms  arc  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  free  and  competitive  enterprise 
sy.stem.  since  small  business  is  the  backbone 
of  that  system; 

Whereas  the  effectuation  of  the  declared 
public  policy  of  the  Congress  to  assist  and 
protect  small  business  In  order  to  preserve 
our  free  and  competitive  enterprise  system 
is  In  recognition  of  the  value  of  small  and 
independent  busine.«^s  firms  to  not  only  the 
preservation  of  our  free  and  competitive 
enterprise  system,  but.  also,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  community  life  in  our  small  towns 
throughout  the  country; 


Whereas  the  continued  existence  of  com- 
munity life  as  we  have  known  it  and  ex- 
perienced It  In  the  small  towns  throughout 
America  is  threatened  because  of  the  present 
rate  of  the  destruction  of  locally  owned  Inde- 
pendent small  business  firms; 

Whereas  the  destruction  of  locally  owned, 
independent  small  business  firms  Is,  In  large 
part,  the  result  of  predatory  pricing  prac- 
tices of  some  large,  nationwide  corporations 
which  are  taking  over  the  businesses  of  the 
small  and  Independent  locally  owned  firms 
which  are  being  destroyed; 

Whereas  the  large,  nationwide  corporations 
which  are  taking  over  the  locally  owned,  In- 
dci>endent  small  businesses  being  destroyed, 
are  cc:itroUed  by  and  under  the  direction 
of  absentee  owners  who  have  offices  and  re- 
side in  only  a  few  of  our  large  metropolitan 
centers; 

Whereas  this  absentee  ownership,  control 
ar.d  direction  of  business  enterpriies  in  the 
small  towns  throughout  America  denies  to 
thase  communities  the  profit  benefits  and 
profit  incentives  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance <  f  our  free  and  competitive  enterprise 
sy.'tem  and  our  capitalistic  society; 

Whereas  there  Is  but  a  short  step  from  an 
eronomy  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
a  few  absentee  owners  who  direct  operatlon.s 
Carried  on  by  employed  clerks  to  the  ultimate 
totalitarian  controlled  economy  and  society 
by  a  totalitarian,  socialistic,  or  communistic 
government; 

Whereas  legislative  proposals  have  been 
made  to  curb  predatory  pricing  practices 
destructive  of  locally  owned  Independent 
sm-il!   business  firms;   and 

Whereas  there  is  recognized  need  for  im- 
mediate, favorable  consideration  of  legis- 
lation to  curb  the  predatory  pricing  practices 
row  df.'^troying  locally  owned,  independent 
small  btisin°ss  concerns,  and  our  community 
lii'e  in  small  towns:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsolvtd.  That  we,  representing  thousands 
of  small  huslr.ess  firms,  respectfully  petition 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  lor  early,  favorable  consideration 
of  legislation  to  curb  predatory  pricing  prac- 
tices of  large  corporations  which  destroy 
locally  owned,  small  and  independent  busl- 
ne.c.s  firms. 

American  Association  of  Small  Business, 
Cooprratlve  League  of  U.S.A.,  Midland 
Cooperative  Dairy  Association.  Nation- 
al Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
National  Association  of  Tobacco  Dis- 
tributors, National  Congress  of  Petro- 
leum Retailers,  Inc.,  National  Inde- 
pendent Dairies  Association,  U.S. 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  Inc  , 
Western  States  Meat  Packers  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  President  expressed  much  interest 
in  the  statements  and  the  petitions 
which  were  presented  to  him.  He  dem- 
onstrated that  he  has  not  only  an  inter- 
est in,  but  also  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems affecting  our  economy  in  general 
and  small  business  in  particular.  He  as- 
sured me  that  these  petitions  for  early, 
favorable  consideration  of  measures  to 
help  small  business  would  be  given  his 
attention. 

SPAIN'S  CIVIL  WAR 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  half  of  1936  Spain  was  governed 


by  a  group  known  as  the  Popular  Front 
which  included  a  variety  of  leftist- 
Socialist,  Communist,  and  anarchist  ele- 
ments. It  was  then  feared,  both  in  and 
out  of  Spain,  that  this  Government  was 
aiming  to  make  Spain  a  nest  of  Moscow - 
inspired  communism.  Until  mid-Jtily  of 
that  year  the  Government  maintained 
itself  in  power  against  all  its  irreconcil- 
able foes,  but  then  the  armed  mutiny 
broke  out  in  Spanish  Morocco  under  the 
leadership  of  Gen.  Francisco  Franco, 
and  Franco  vowed  to  rid  Spain  of  its 
spiritual  and  mortal  enemies — Commu- 
nists and  extreme  leftists. 

This  week  is  the  25th  anniversary  of 
this  outbreak  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning Oi  Spain's  civil  war,  and  which  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  was  the  bitter- 
est ideological  war  of  the  century  in 
Europe.  As  it  turned  out,  this  war, 
which  practically  ruined  Spain  indus- 
trially and  financially,  causing  misery 
and  suffering  to  millions  there,  was  more 
than  a  civil  war  in  Spain.  It  seems  that 
world  communism  had  chosen  Spain  as 
its  proving  ground  in  the  West,  in  this 
heart  of  conservatism  and  Catholicism. 
This  war  for  men's  souls  was  carried  on 
for  nearly  3  years,  and  the  decisive  de- 
feat of  Communist-minded  elements  was 
attained  only  on  March  28,  1939.  In 
retrospect,  we  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of 
godless  and  destructive  forces  by  the 
Spanish  nationalists  led  by  Generalis- 
simo Franco. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Prelinghitysen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Rules  Committee  action  yester- 
day, tabling  the  three  major  aid-to- 
education  bills  referred  to  it  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
raises  many  interesting  questions. 
Whatever  we  may  feel  about  the  wis- 
dom of  this  action,  it  clearly  demon- 
strates that  last  winter's  packing  of  the 
Rules  Committee  has  not  prevented  that 
committee  from  exercising  its  powers  to 
block  consideration  of  legislation  ap- 
proved by  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House. 

Are  these  aid-to-education  bills  dead? 
Can  or  should  any.  or  all,  of  these  mea- 
sures be  revived?  If  the  legislative 
prospect  for  these  particular  bills  is 
poor,  what  should  now  be  done  to  insure 
enactment  of  needed  measures  in  the 
educational  field? 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  one  thing 
seems  plain.  Mr.  Speaker.  Our  commit- 
tee should  move  immediately  to  report 
out  a  bill  to  insure  continuation  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  There  is 
widespread  support  for  such  action,  and 
the  time  to  act  is  now.  These  programs 
provide  needed  aid  to  school  districts 
throughout  the  country  which  have  been 
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-     ^  J  V.     *i,     4^fl„^  r.t  /.hil            Why  spend  taxpayers'   dollars  building   a  exaggerating  its  potentials.     Their  and  our 

adversely  affected  by  the  influx  of  chll-      ^^^^^^^tan   wLn  we   cant    afford    to  most  immediate  problem,  one  that  neither 

dren   of   parents   working   for   the   Fed-      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Colorado^  we  nor  they  can  Ignore  except  at  great  peril. 

eral  Government,  or  where  Federal  hold-          ^,      ^^^  bUllons  of  dollars  abroad  to  help  is  -what    can    be    done    about    Cafitro    now? 

ings   of   land  adversely   affect  the   local      undeserving    and    unappreciative    foreigners  Not    Just    10    to    50   years   from    now.    when 

when  we  have  people  right  here  at  home  who  Latin  America's  economic  problems  may  be 

need  help'  further  along  on  the  road  to  solution. 

Some    will    criticize    foreign    aid    on    the  Cuba  Is  not  going  to  be  freed  from  Com- 


fay     b&SG 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  his  press  conference 
this  morning,  President  Kennedy  was 
reported  to  have  refused  to  answer 
whether  he  would  veto  a  bill  to  provide 
continued  aid  to  these  federally  impacted 
areas.  According  to  one  press  account, 
he  threatened  indirectly  to  veto  sepa- 
rate legislation.  Presumably  he  has  good 
reasons  for  refusing  to  take  a  position  on 
legislation  not  yet  even  approved  in  com- 
mittee. Nonetheless  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  the  President  could  seriously 
consider  a  veto  of  such  a  bill.  If  he 
should  take  such  a  step,  I  am  confident 
Congress  would  override  this  veto. 

The  Pr-;sident  reportedly  feels  this 
specialized  form  of  aid  should  be  part  of 
a  general  aid  to  education  bill,  and  it  was 
thus  reported  by  our  committee.  Now. 
however,  there  seems  little  likelihood 
that  this  legislative  package  will  be  con- 
sidered. I  must  confess  I  have  never  un- 
derstood why  two  programs,  of  such  dif- 
ferent character  and  impact,  should  be 
considered  together.  Congress  thus  far 
has  regularly  considered  the  program  of 
aid  to  federally  impacted  areas  sepa- 
rately, and  on  its  merits.  This  obviously 
is  the  wise  course  to  pursue  again  this 
year.  As  an  essential  first  step,  prompt 
action  by  our  committee  would  be  in 
order. 

LONG-RANGE  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Prelinghuysen  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, becaxise  of  its  broad  interest  I  should 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  the  second 
in  a  series  of  10  articles  by  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  In  the  two 
articles  thus  far  published,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
shown  his  customary  grasp  of  the  com- 
plex and  important  issues  facing  our 
Nation,  and  I  should  like  to  commend 
him  for  his  real  contribution  to  the  pub- 
lic discussion  of  these  matters: 

Now    Up   to    Congress — Apfroval    of    'Lr-vic.- 

Range  Foreign   Aid  an   "Absolute   Must," 

Nixon  Declares 

( By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 

f  Second  article  in  a  series  of  10  to  be  pub- 
lished in  coming  months.) 

Congressional  approval  of  a  long-range  for- 
eign aid  program  Is  an  absolute  must  if  we 
are  to  be  successful  In  our  fight  against 
world  Communist  aggression.  But  because 
so  many  Americans  do  not  understand  the 
complex  character  of  the  Communist  threat, 
some  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  have 
the  courage  to  vote  for  foreign  aid  may  be 
risking  their  political  lives  In  doing  so. 

The  case  their  opponents  will  make  against 
foreign  aid  on  the  hustings  Is  as  devastating 
as  It  Is  demagogic. 


ground  that  it  has  been  used  by  dictators  to 
keep  themselves  in  power.  Others  will  criti- 
cize It  because  it  has  been  used  to  finance 
the  spread  Oi  socialism  in  foreign  countries. 
And  the  examples  of  corruption,  Ineffi- 
ciency, and  even  the  complete  failure  in  Laos 
will  be  cited  to  prove  that  we  should  scrap 
the  whole  program  and  use  our  money  to 
build  up  our  strength  at  heme. 

What  are  the  answers  to  these  charges? 
As  President  Ayub  of  Pakistan  said,  how- 
ever   discouraged    and    tired    we    may    be    of 
foreign  aid.  we  simply  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  laid  it  on  the  line 
He  says  over  and  over  that  communi.'=m  will 
conquer  the  world  without  war.  One  of  the 
weapons  he  is  usins  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective 1e  foreign  aid.  Soviet  style;  that  Is. 
with  each  aid  program  goes  a  rope  with  whicii 
he  'will  eventually  strangle  the  recipient 
country  into  becoming  a  subservient  satel- 
lite of  his  empu-e. 

In  my  travels  to  the  newly  developing 
countries  of  Asia,  Afric.i.  and  Latin  America. 
I  became  completely  convinced  of  these  stark 
truths: 

The  people  of  these  countries  above  every- 
thing else  want  progress  which  will  move 
them  up^arJ  from  the  desperate  poverty 
which  has  been  their  lot  for  centuries.  They 
would  prefer  to  have  this  progress  and  keep 
their  independence  and  freedom.  But  if 
their  choice  Is  progress  at  tlie  cost  of  free- 
dom or  no  progress  at  all,  they  will  give  up 
their  freedom  to  aet  proijjress. 

America's  great  hu.'nanitari.in  tradition 
will  not  allow  us  to  pass  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  and  leave  them  with  this  terrible 
alternative.  And  our  own  self-interest  re- 
quires that  we  aid  the  cause  of  progress  with 
freedom  abroad  so  that  our  children  and 
grandchildren  can  continue  to  enjoy  progress 
with  freedom  at  home. 

The  Irony  of  the  whole  deb:ite  Is  that  some 
of  foreign  aid's  most  violent  and  articul.ite 
opponents  are  outspoken  and  uncompro- 
mising anti-Communists.  Military  appro- 
priations of  over  $40  billion  per  year  are 
approved  virtually  unanimously  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  ground  that  they  are  necessary 
to  defend  freedom  from  communism.  What 
we  must  recognize  Is  that  the  approximately 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  that  we  annually 
spend  for  foreign  aid  is  just  as  necessary  If 
we  are  to  meet  and  defeat  the  Communist 
threat. 

OVERSTATEME.'i'TS    NOTED 

The  case  for  foreign  aid.  however,  is  not 
helped  by  some  of  Its  proponents  who.  In 
overstating  it,  show  the  s-mie  naive  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  multidimensional 
threat  of  commui.ism  tliat  the  opponents  of 
aid  display. 

The  claim  is  made,  for  cx.imple,  that  eco- 
nomic progress  is  the  complete  an.-twer  tLi 
communism.  "Give  every  Asian  another 
bowl  of  rice  and  we  will  have  no  commu- 
nism," they  proclaim. 

Adlal  Stevenson  fell  into  this  error  when 
he  was  quoted  as  savin?  that  we  can  only 
face  up  to  Castro  once  we  have  solved  South 
America's  economic  problems.  If  we  are 
taken  in  by  this  kind  of  naive  thinking, 
Castro  not  only  is  here  to  stay  but  others 
like  him  will  take  over  the  hemisphere. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  program  for  Lntin 
America  has  become  an  essential  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  But  we  mTi.=t  not  delude 
ourselves  or  our  neighbors  to  the  south  by 


niunlst  tyranny  by  more  economic  aid  to 
Latin  America.  It  will  be  freed  by  Cubans 
who  want  freedom  enough  to  fight  for  it 
and  we  must  support  them  In  that  struggle. 
In  brief,  economic  aid  offers  no  more  of 
a  panacea  for  our  foreign  problems  than  does 
military  strength. 

"arsenal"  used  by  reds 
The  Communist  arsenal  Includes  military, 
economic,  political,  subversive,  diplomatic 
and  propaganda  weapons.  They  have  used 
and  will  continue  to  use  each  of  these  weap- 
ons in  the  area  and  In  the  amount  they 
deem  necessary  to  win  victory.  We  need 
the  .'lanie  weapons  and  we  must  learn  to 
use  ours  even  more  effectively  than  they. 

The  major  issue  being  debated  In  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time  is  how  to  finance  our  for- 
eign aid  program.  Any  objective  observer 
would  have  to  agree  that  our  present  method 
of  authoriz.ng  and  appropriating  the  funds 
fur  this  program  on  a  year-to-year  basis  is 
inadequate,    inefficient    and    outmoded. 

L  ng-range  programs  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure more  efficient  and  adequate  planning, 
t.)  obtain  better  qualified  personnel  to  ad- 
minister the  programs,  and  to  enable  our 
negotiators  to  compete  on  more  equal  terms 
wluh  the  Communists,  who  have  no  Inhibi- 
tions whatever  when  it  comes  to  promising 
aid  over  a  multiyear  period. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to  deal 
with  tills  problem  through  the  device  cf 
so-called  back-door  financing  under  which 
the  Congress,  in  effect,  would  be  bypassed  by 
allowing  the  ICA  and  other  foreign  aid  In- 
stitutions to  borrow  the  money  they  need 
directly  from  the  Treasury. 

I  strongly  believe  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
ch.mge  in  the  present  program  so  that  we 
can  have  long-range  financing  and  planning. 
But  cong'-essional  review  and  oversight  of  for- 
eign aid  programs,  when  properly  exercised, 
can  contribute  to  efficiency  by  keeping  the 
aid  administrators  on  their  toes  and  by  fer- 
reting out  corrupt  and  inefflclent  practices. 
judd's  suggestions 
I  would  not  presume,  from  a  position  out- 
side of  government,  to  suggest  how  this  di- 
lemma can  be  resolved.  But  the  administra- 
tion must  not  brush  off  the  suggestions  of 
l.insrtime  aid  supporters  like  Walter  Judd. 
who  has  proposed  long-term  authoriz.itions 
coupled  with  annual  appropriations  frT 
lonc-term  projects. 

If  the  administration  cannot  find  a  way  to 
modify  Its  own  financing  proposals  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  congressional  supervision 
and  control  of  the  aid  programs,  it  should 
get  behind  something  similar  to  the  Judd 
proposal  as  a  major  step  toward  long-range 
p!    nning  for  foreign  aid. 

If  the  administration  keeps  its  head  in  tlie 
sand  and  ignores  the  strong  congressional 
sentiment  on  this  subject.  It  runs  the  risk  rf 
losing  the  whole  program. 

Whatever  formula  Is  eventually  decided 
upon.  Congress  must  preserve  its  right  to  ex- 
ercise Its  traditional  watchdog  functions. 
Back-door  financing  or  multiyear  appropria- 
tions should  not  be  used  to  provide  a  blank 
ch^ck  for  those  administering  foreign  aid. 
The  record  of  the  aid  administrators  does 
not  Justify  such  trust.  Once  more  capable 
and  better  qvialifled  administrators  are 
brought  Into  the  program,  Congress  at  some 
future  time  may  feel  more  Justified  In  grant- 
ing greater  authority  for  longer-range  com- 
mitments and  operations  than  at  present. 
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CENTRAL    ^'^N«^DER^T10NS 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  hope  that  tlie 
administrators  of  the  aid  program  will  keep 
in  mind,  more  than  they  have  In  the  past, 
these  general  considerations; 

First.  It  is  essential  that  other  nations, 
who  have  a  stake  in  freedom,  bear  their  fair 
'hare  of  the  load  of  foreign  a^d.  There  has 
been  a  gre  it  dc.il  if  talk  along  these  lines, 
but  relatively  litUe  action.  Tl.is  does  not 
mean  that  some  other  nations  are  not  doing 
their  fair  share  It  d'>es  mean  that  we  must 
develop  a  more  CiUiUible  basis  for  sharing 
the  costs  of  this  program  among  all  capital- 
surplus  nations. 

Second,  we  have  always  been  Justifiably 
proud  of  the  fact  that  cur  aid  has  been 
granted  to  other  nations  without  strings. 
We  should  not  change  that  policy  now  But 
we  are  entitled  to  insi^^t  that  what  aid  we 
provide  be  used  wisely  and  n^t  wasted  on 
programs  that  we  know  wlil  not  in  the  long 
run  help  either  the  recipients  or  ourselves. 
For  example,  er.ch  country  has  a  right  to 
make  a  choice  as  to  whether  it  desires  to 
develop  Its  mineral  rcFOurces  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  cr  through  a  g'-vernment 
monopoly.  Our  aid  should  not  be  used  as 
a  device  to  force  on  a  country  an  econ'imic 
policv  that  It  does  n'^t  want 

But  we  should  not  finance  pm.ects  we 
know  are  economically  tin'ound  If  a  na- 
tion wants  to  experiment  by  adopting  what 
we  believe  Is  a  wasteful  nationalized  pro- 
gram, they  hiive  a  right  to  do  so,  but  they 
should  pay  the  bill  for  so  experimenting. 
Wherever  possible,  our  aid  should  be  used 
to  finance  and  encourage  private  rath  ?r  than 
government  enterprise — not  because  we  are 
trying  to  Impose  our  system  on  ethers,  but 
because  we  know  our  system  works. 

I  think  It  Is  also  time  that  the  United 
States  makes  It  crystal  clear  to  neutrals  as 
well  as  allies  th.it  gratuitously  kicking  Uncle 
Sam  in  the  teeth  is  not  a  sure-fire  way  to  get 
more  aid.  Friendship  for  the  United  States 
must  be  rewarded,  and  not,  in  effect,  pen- 
alised by  t.iking  our  friends  for  granted 
when  we  distribute  our  aid  funds. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  need  for  a 
multiyear.  long-range  approach  to  foreign 
aid.  We  must  recognize  that  foreign  aid 
is  not  a  temporary  program,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  as  long  as  the  Communist  threat 
exists,  perhaps  longer  If  we  continue  to 
treat  the  program  as  a  stepchiid  of  diplo- 
macy, it  will  never  really  be  effective.  We 
must  begin  to  view  foreign  aid  .iS  a  rejected 
arm  of  our  Nation's  power. 


From  1918  to  1920  Mr.  Pell  served  in 
tl;e  House  representing  the  17th  Con- 
giessional  District  of  New  York.  He  was 
Democratic  State  chamnan  of  New  York 
from  1921  to  1926,  temporary-  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  1924,  and  E>emocratic  national  cam- 
paign vice  chairman  for  the  1936 
camviaiiin. 

Mr.  Fell's  ancestors  included  four 
IXmocratic  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Houfc  One  was  Alexander  James  Dal- 
las— 1759-1617— a  cofounder  of  the  origi- 
nal Democratic  Party.  His  grand  uncle. 
Duncan  Pell,  was  Lieutenant  Grovernor  of 
Rhode  I.'^land  in  1865. 

The  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt r.ppoinied  Mr.  Pell  U.S.  Minister  to 
Portugal  in  1937  and  he  served  in  this 
position  until  1941.  From  1941  to  1942 
he  was  Minister  to  Hunsarj-  and  served 
as  U  S  representative  of  the  War  Crimes 
Commission  from  1943  to  1945.  Mr.  Pell 
received  many  honors  and  decorations 
including:  Trustee,  Legion  of  Honor  of 
France:  Grand  Cross,  Order  of  Christ. 
Forlusal;  Commander,  Crown  of  Bel- 
-^.'ium:  Oi-dcr  of  White  Lion.  Czechoslo- 
vakia; and  Grand  Officer.  Order  Cour- 
onne.  De  Chcne.  Luxembourg. 

Duniia  his  student  days.  Mr.  P.^ll  at- 
tended Pomfret  School  in  Connecticut, 
Harvard  University,  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. An  outstanding  scholar,  he  lec- 
tured at  nimierous  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. He  was  also  a  noted  bibliophile 
who  specialized  in  French  literature.  In 
rccopnition  of  this  interest,  he  was  re- 
cently appointed  honorary  consultant  in 
French  bibliography  to  the  Librar>-  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Pell's  public  career  was  one  of 
dedication  and  accomplishment.  Durin^;^ 
his  long  public  service  he  spared  neither 
time  nor  energy  in  the  best  interests  of 
liis  country.  To  his  wife,  his  son.  Sena- 
tor Pell,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy, 


THE  LATE  HERBERT  CLAIBORNE 
PELL 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  centleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  object  on. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  regret  that  I  announce  to 
the  House  the  death  of  Herbert  Claiborne 
Pell,  foi-mer  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  father  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  in  the  Senate,  Hon. 
Cl.mborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Pell  was  stricken  on  July  17  in  Munich, 
Germany,  while  walkiiig  with  his  grand- 
son, Herbert  C.  Pell  III,  a  son  of  Senator 
Pell,  who  was  vacationing  in  Europe 
with  his  grandfather. 
cvn 818 


Tlie  action  by  the  Rules  Committee  could 
very  well  pose  serious  financial  problems 
for  a  ereat  number  of  federally  impacted 
areas  throushout  the  country. 

A  large  number  of  school  districts  in 
my  own  State  of  New  Mexico  will  face 
drastic  shoriases  in  their  current  school 
budgets  if  Public  Laws  874  and  815  are 
not  revived  under  separate  legislation. 

New  Mexico  is  greatly  dependent  on 
the  moneys  which  it  receives  from  these 
iv>o  programs. 

Under  Public  Law  815.  relating  to  the 
con-^truction  of  school  facilities  in  areas 
affected  by  Federal  activities.  New  Mex- 
ico is  entitled  to  receive  $629,089  for  fis- 
cal year  1961.  During  the  past  10  years. 
New  Mexico  school  districts  have  re- 
ceived $35,040,189  under  this  law. 

Under  Public  Law  874.  providmg  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  local  ediicational 
agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities.  New  Mexico  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive $4,636,280  during  fiscal  1961.  The 
10-ycar  total  for  the  State  under  this  law 
amounts  to  S21.694.445. 

It  is  most  imperative  that  both  of  these ^ 
pro^rrams  be  maintained  and  neither  be 
curtailed  in  any  way  by  upsettine  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  in  New  Mexico.  The  elimi- 
nation of  school  aid  in  our  federally  im- 
pacted areas  under  Pubhc  Laws  815  and 
874  in  New  Mexico  would  strike  a  crip- 
pling blow  to  the  entire  State's  economy. 
As  I  have  testified  in  the  past.  New 
Mexico  within  the  last  10  years  has  en- 
joyed a  population  increase  of  39  per- 
cent. Out  of  a  total  population  increase 
of  269.000  from  1950  to  1960.  nine  coun- 
ties have  increased  261,000  as  a  result  of 
defense  contracts  and  military  person- 
nel. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  nine 
counties  involved: 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAWS  874 
AND  815 

Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr  MontoyO 
mav  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recofd  and  include  txtraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  two  bills  providing  for 
the  extension  of  Public  Laws  874  a:id 
815.  As  you  know,  these  two  Federal 
laws  authorize  financial  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  federally 
affected  ereas  for  current  operating  ex- 
penses and  for  construction.  My  bills 
would  extend  these  laws  through  1953. 

In  view  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee's tabling  of  H.R.  7300,  which  would 
have  extended  Public  Laws  874  and  815. 
I  believe  it  is  now  necessary  to  consl<ler 
the  extension  of  these  laws  separately. 


1      Populittion     1 

S<h<K.l 

fnrt)ll!iM'iit 

Permit 

Coutil  V 

1 

III  111- 

creiiM' 

I»49 

1900 

1»49         1900 

San  Juan  . . . 

17.300 

.^3,30f. 

Z  7»      li  397 

191  n 

<  'uni.  .    

14. 1W 

^  H6K 

3,IIK2 

K.*8 

14.V0 

Itoniali'il".  -- 

138.  WW  ,20U31h 

32.21b 

64.  7W 

KO.  n 

,-,.ii.i..v.,l.    . 

'  12, «« 

14,301 

2,270 

2.494 

74.0 

1  lonna 

1 

.\un  I.  - . . 

37.300 

.•>9.»4.S 

»,7S7 

14.44S 

.'AO 

rhav.7 

3!>.euu 

i:.  iA'ti 

^,  i-.o 

14.  .v.! 

4Z  II 

("iirrv    .     - 

2I.W.W 

32.fiai 

Klf,\ 

6.  390 

4<l  0 

McKinlt-v.. 

.1  2tl.liOU 

a7.Joa 

,    ;i  **) 

lu,  7(a 

■J^.f> 

ValenciJ... 

2i.aitt 

3U,a>6 

6klM 

9.222 

14.0 

A  shortage  of  bonding  capacity  in 
these  nine  counties  and  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient funds  for  new  construction  and 
daily  operation  of  the  school  systems  in 
these  counties  have  reached  a  critical 
point.  The  New  Mexico  State  Legisla- 
ture at  its  last  session  in  March  of  1961 
was  forced  to  enact  drastic  measures  in 
an  effort  to  continue  educational  oppor- 
ttmities  at  a  minimum  level.  These 
measures  included  an  increase  in  the 
personal  income  tax  of  100  percent:  an 
increase  in  cigarette  tax  of  3  cents  per 
package;  a  25  percent  increase  in  graz- 
ing fees  on  State-owned  land  and  several 
other  drastic  measures  were  enacted  to 
meet  the  school  needs. 
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Government  activity  in  New  Mexico 
during  this  10-year  period  from  1950  to 
1960  has  assumed  greater  and  greater 
economic  significance  in  the  nine  coun- 
ties involved.  In  New  Mexico,  the  lead- 
ing influence  in  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy since  1949  has  been  the  increase  in 
Government  employment  created  pri- 
marily by  defense  contracts.  Since  1949, 
Federal  Government  employment,  in- 
cluding military  personnel,  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  30,000  persons. 

The  impact  upon  New  Mexico's  econ- 
omy of  this  gain  in  Federal  employment 
has  been  far  reaching.  Expansion  of 
Federal  programs  has  necessitated  a  tre- 
mendous classroom  construction  pro- 
gram, and  forced  many  school  districts 
to  reach  a  maximum  bonded  capacity. 

These  funds  are  not  only  imperative, 
but  many  of  New  Mexico's  school- 
children will  be  deprived  of  the  educa- 
tion they  so  richly  deserve  if  such  funds 
are  not  maintained. 

The  following  are  two  tables  which 
show  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1961  en- 
titlements by  individual  school  districts. 
These  adequately  reflect  the  great  de- 
pendency of  New  Mexico  on  the  contin- 
uation of  Public  Laws  874  and  815. 
Table  A. — Public  Law  874  entitlements,  State 
of  New  Mexico 


Table  A.— Public  Law  874  entitlements,  State 
of  New  Mexico — Continued 


Project 
No. 


Applicant 


4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

202 

203 

204 
401 

402 

403 

404 

601 

602 
603 

704 

705 

706 

707 

708 

7oe 

710 

711 

712 

713 
002 

903 

004 


.'^.lainogordo  Municipal  Board  of 
Education     

Roswell  Municipal   School    Dis- 
trict.. .  

AlbuQuerque  Municipal  School 
District - 

Dexter  .Munici[)al  School  District 
No.  8 -- 

Belen  Consolidated  School  Dis- 
trict .\o.  2. - 

Mount    View     School    District 
No.  7.  Roswell 

Sante  Fe  County  School  District 
No.  1.  PojoaQue. 

Santa    Fe    .Municipal    Board   of 
Educ-ation     

Espanola  Municipal  School  Dis- 
trict -No.  45 

Cloudcroft  School  District  No.  U. 

Tularosa  Municipal  School  Dis- 
trict No.  4 -- 

Farminftton    .Municipal    School 
District  No.  3 

Clovis  Municipal  School  District 
No.  1 

Santa  Fe  County  School  District 
No.  18 - -- 

Altec  Public  School  District  .No. 
2 - 

Las  Cruces  School  District  .No.  2. 

Kirtland     Independent     School 
District  No.  22 

Chimayo  Public  School  District 
No.  4 

Dixon    Public    School    District 
No.  1... - 

Velarde   Public  School  District 
No.  2 - - 

Alcalde   Public   School  District 
No.  33 -- ---- 

Cordova  Public  School  District 
No.  6 

El  Rito  PubUc  School  District 
No.  24. 

Hemander   Public   School   Dis- 
trict No.  23 ---. 

San  Juan  Pueblo  Pubhc  School 

District  No.  89 

Dulce  Public  School  District  No. 

21.- - 

Carriroio  School  District  No.  7.. 

Truchas  Public  School  District 

No.  5 

Taos  Municipal  School  District 

No.  1 - - 

Grants  Municipal   School   Dis- 
trict No.  3 


Estimated, 

fiscal  year 

IWl 


$4M,  rm 

194.  H35 

1,46.5,819 

7.078 

20.145 

77,224 

46.265 

49,  .546 

47,  ItVJ 
14,3(W 

92,832 

89,392 

1,52,  906 

17,967 

6,298 
396, 827 

264,304 

7.272 

2,632 

1,146 

3,099 

1,294 

349 

6,520 

13,608 

46,  015 
4,900 

1,618 

11,896 

74.831 


Project 

Kstininted, 

No. 

Applicant 

fiscal  vear 
iyt5"l 

yo.5 

Oadsilcr      In,icixiiil«>nt     School 

Distrii  t  N(i    \<>,  Aiitl'.oiiy 

$20,  236 

90t) 

Iliitch  \  alley  Munic'it>al  School 

iJistriit  No.  11.- 

13,067 

907 

l'ciia.><co      liiilcpcndoiit      School 

1 

DL-stri -t  No   4                  

9,352 

1001 

Jomez     >priri(.'.';    \ill;it!e    School 

Distri't  No.  'M 

34,279 

1002 

Rnidoso  .Municipal  School  Dis- 

trict    

12,  .522 

1003 

Socorro  i^on.soliilnted  Schools 

20,962 

10O4 

1  o'^    I.iini.«    .VJunicipal    School 

1  Mstrirt  No.  1     -- 

44,918 

100.5 

Oallup-McKinley    County 

.■^choo;  District  No.l-. - 

561.202 

11  (Vi 

Hlmiinfl.  Id     .Municipal     Cchool 

Distri  t  No.M. 

84.912 

ItX* 

licniiilillo  Municipal  School  Dis- 

trict  ^.o,  1  .  _.      -  - -'- - 

147,730 

1009 

Cuba  Runil  lniiii>endent  School 

Distn  t  No.  20 

22.155 

1012 

Truth  or  Conscfiuences  Munid- 

imI  SchooN                         -  - 

7,6:11 

1013 

East  Ciiind   i'l.ims  School  Dis- 

trict No.  rj  _ 

2,2TJ 

1014 

Portale?   Municipal  School  Dis- 

trict No.  1 - 

13.  826 

1015 

.MaKdal''na     Municipal     School 

District  .No.  12 

23,  .587 

1101 

Cobrc  (  oti.>;olidated  School  Dis- 

trict >.'o,  2 

•    11.796 

1102 

Mclrost-   Municipal  School  Dis- 

trict y.n.  12 

2,359 

1103 

CclKjU.i   Public   School    District 

\o  3.'               -  

974 

1105 

Borrcndn  School   District.   Ros- 

well                      - 

2.935 

1106 

Moriarty  .Municipal  School  Dis- 

trict .No.K 

Total       

6.  61' 4 

4,636,280 

Table  B.— Reservation  of  funds  under  Pub- 
lic Law  81S  for  construction  of  school 
iacilities  during  fiscal  year  1961.  State  of 
New  Mexico 


Appliqint 


Ro.swell  Munjcipil  Scliool  District  No.  1, 
Roswell   - 

Pojoanue  School  i  )istrict  No   I,  Santa  Fe.- 

Mountain  View  School  District  No.  7, 
Roswell 

Grants  .Municifial  School  District  No.  3, 
(!rant.s 

Mu.nicipal  .School  District  .No.  1,  Bernalillo. 

School  Di.stnct  .No.  I,  Gallup  (increase) 

Total  - 


Amount 


J258. 825. 00 
40.  494.  00 

39,300.00 

192,984.00 
51,860.  .50 
45.  626.  00 


629. 089  50 


HANFORD  PLUTONIUM  REACTOR 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unaniraous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green  I 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  deeply  distressed  at  the  note 
in  the  House  on  July  13.  by  which  the 
House  rejected  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee's  recommendation  that  the 
Hanford  plutonium  reactor  be  made  a 
dual-purpose  facility.  The  administra- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and 
the  committee  all  have  pointed  to  the 
indefensible  waste  involved  in  allowing 
the  fantastic  quantities  of  heat  produced 
by  the  reactor  to  go  unused.    The  argu- 


ment of  the  coal  interests  reminded  me 
of  the  attempts  by  buggy-whip  manu- 
facturers to  prevent  the  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile three  generations  ago,  in  order 
to  save  their  own  industry.  We  must 
certainly  try  to  cure  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  technological  unemployment. 
But  we  cannot  do  so  by  attempting  to 
freeze  our  technology. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Public  Power 
Bulletin  recently  ran  an  excellent  arti- 
cle quoting  some  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced for  the  construction  of  this  dual- 
purpose  facility: 

Many  Speak  Out  for  Adlhtio.n   of  Hanford 
Power  FACiLmES 

Substantial  support  for  the  addition  of 
power  geiierating  facilities  to  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor  at  Hanford  appeared  during 
the  hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  in  middle  May  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

BPA  Administrator  Charles  F.  Luce  painted 
a  bright  new  economic  outlook  for  the  Paclflc 
Northwest  In  his  supporting  testimony.  He 
declared:  "It  would  be  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant to  use  this  steam  from  the  reactor 
merely  to  warm  up  the  Columbia  River, 
when,  at,  a  relatively  low  cost.  It  can  be  put 
to  use  to  generate  needed  electric  energy." 

SEABORG    REPORTS 

Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  told  the  Joint 
Committee  that  the  installation  of  power 
gener.^tlng  facilities  with  a  capacity  of  700,- 
000  to  800,000  kilowatts  "Is  economically 
feasible  and  would  result  In  substantial 
benefits."  This  conclusion,  he  emphasized, 
w.is  b.ised  upon  numerous  studies  made  over 
the  past  several  years. 

In  speiklng  for  the  legislation.  Luce 
stressed  the  following  points: 

1.  The  proposed  atomic  powerplant  will 
add  550.000  kilowatts  of  prime  power  to 
BP.'V.'s  load  carrying  capacity,  starting  In 
1964. 

2.  This  would  enable  BPA  to  offer  for  Im- 
mediate sale  400,000  kilowatts  of  firm  power 
for  large-scale  Industrial  development,  and 
make  it  possible  to  add  $7  mUllon  annually 
to  Bonneville  revenues. 

3.  It  would  enable  new  Industries  with 
capital  Investment  of  $150  million  to  be  es- 
tablished to  expand  the  economic  growth  of 
the  region  and  the  Nation. 

But  public  power  supporters  are  not 
alone  in  their  backing  of  this  project, 
A  recent  editorial  in  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  analyzed  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  the  power  facility  with 
devastating  effect.  The  editorial, 
printed  in  part  below  states  the  situa- 
tion clearly  and  without  pulling  any 
punches: 

The  dirt-cheap  proposal  to  add  around 
700.000  kilowatts  to  the  Northwest  power 
pool  was  not  a  party  Issue.  It  had  been 
urged  by  the  Elsenhower  administration  and 
It  was  urged  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 
The  feasibility  was  assured  by  engineering 
consultants  who  had  no  ax  to  grind.  Where 
else  In  the  Northwest,  which  faces  a  power 
shortage  In  the  latter  1960'8.  could  that 
amount  of  power  be  obtained  at  bo  low  a 
cost?     Not  In  hydro,  certainly. 

The  private  utll*ty  and  coal  lobbies  which 
fought  the  dual-purpose  reactor  found  at- 
tentive ears  among  Congressmen  who  fear — 
or  say  they  fear — that  the  Northwest  will 
grab  their  Industries.  It  was  all  right  for 
the  South  to  capture  Industries  from  the 
Industrial  East  with  the  lure  of  tajc  rebates 
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and  low  labor  costs.  But  the  Northwest 
must  not  take  advantage  of  its  resources. 
BPV'ind  that,  they  did  not  take  the  trouble 
t.o  find  out  that  industries  in  the  North- 
west are  new  Indusrrles,  locating  where 
there    are    natural    regional    advantages. 

Tlie  argument  agaii  st  admitting  another 
agi-nry  to  the  Federal  )ower  field  was  mean- 
ln£;lpss.  The  Atomic  E:nergy  Commlsfilon  has 
overall  s-jpervl.sion  at  Hanford.  but  General 
Electric  Co.  would  ha  -e  built  and  operated 
the  power  rearuir.  an  i  the  Federal  Bonne- 
ville Power  Artmini!  tration  would  hp.ve 
ni.irk-*ed  t!iP  exct'^!'  J  't  necrieci  to  pet  the 
Hanfurd  project  off  tie  backs  of  Northwest 
consumers.  And  prlv:  te  utilities,  now  buy- 
iiig  a  major  p>irti(;n  o;  Federal  power  in  the 
Columbia  Bnsln,  would  h.T.e  got  the  lion's 
share    of   the   Hanforc    production. 

It  will  be  partlrtil;  rly  damaging  to  the 
Northwe.-^t  and  to  i  he  Nation's  defeni=e 
strength  11  the  Hanfor;!  power  reactor,  capa- 
ble of  producing  as  mi  ch  as  a  major  Colum- 
bia dam,  has  been  ki  led  at  this  time.  Its 
energy  c.uld  be  put  .  n  the  line  in  about  3 
years,  to  fill  the  gap  lefore  John  Day  I>ani 
comes  into  productior    in  1968. 

Both  the  Eisenhowei  and  Kennedy  admln- 
l.stratious  had  pinned  i  heir  hopes  of  avoiding 
a  Northwest  shortage  and  stimulating  the 
economy  of  the  North^•est  on  two  prospects- 
Hanford,  and  the  trea'.y  with  Canada.  But 
the  treaty  has  run  Int^.  a  political  battle  be- 
tween the  province  of  British  Columbia  and 
the  Federal  Govcrnme  it  at  Ottawa.  It  has 
not  been  rntlfled.  and  It  may  not  be.  The 
United  States  cannot  even  start  on  Ldbby 
Dam  on  the  border.  "Tiere  go  up  to  2  mil- 
lion kilowatts  for  the  Northwest  in  the  ne.xt 
decade.  Now.  If  the  hanford  project  is  In 
the  ash  can,  will  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives give  the  Northwest  hydro  projects  to 
make  up  the  deficit "^ 

The  HovL^e  vote  was  to  continue  to  waste 
the  heat  of  the  plutoi.ium  reactor  Into  the 
Columbia  River,  rathe;  than  use  it  for  elec- 
tricity at  a  repayable  cost  lower  than  hydro. 
The  project  wa.v  .sacrifli  ed  on  the  altar  of  ob- 
structionism and  selfish  regionalism.  The 
Republican  policy  corrmlttee  which  led  the 
attack  was  politically  "befuddled.  It  will  be 
too  late  to  reconsider  during  the  congres- 
sional and  presidential  elections  from  1964 
to  1968-  if  the  Northwist  economy  Is  harmed 
by  a  shortage  of  power  and  there  are  brown- 
outs and  rationing. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  to  Include  the  Hanford  reactor  in  the 
AEC  program,  and  that  enough  support  can 
be  rallied  among  the  1 20  nonvoting  Members 
of  the  House  to  restore  the  Item  on  the  basis 
of  a  conference  agreement.  Perhaps  this  can 
be  done,  but  not  un  ess  the  political  and 
business  leaders  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
take  more  Interest  in  the  project  than  they 
have  to  date,  and  g)  to  bat  behind  the 
Kennedy  admlnistratic  n. 

This  Is  a  fight  whUh  calls  for  a  merging 
of  forces.  Frankly,  the  Oregonlan,  which  has 
urged  construction  of  he  dual  purpose  reac- 
tor for  several  years,  is  disgusted  with  the 
apathetic  attitude  of  Northwest  civic  and 
business  leaders  who  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  facts  and  who  have 
been  misled  by  false  jiropaganda  about  pri- 
vate enterprise.    Let's  get  to  work. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that, 
while  Deans  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  of  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  Spottswood  W. 
Rol.inson  III,  of  Howard  Law  School, 
await  imminent  confirination  bv  the 
Senate  as  members  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  the  term  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  expire  on  November  8.  1961,  if 
no  legislation  is  enacted  to  remedy  this 
unfortunate  situation. 

After  some  research  I  have  discovered, 
.somewhat  to  my  surpri.se.  that  no  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  which  pro- 
poses to  extend  the  term  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  althourrh  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  with  the  in- 
tent of  making  that  body  a  permanent 
a  'ency.  While  I  support  completely 
tliose  attempts  to  create  a  permanent 
Civil  Ri.:rhts  Commission,  it  appears  that 
the  Senate  may  be  reluctant  to  adopt 
.such  legislation  during  the  current  ses- 
sion. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
term  of  the  Commission  not  be  allowed 
to  lapse  with  the  consequent  disruption 
in  the  continuity  of  that  body's  impor- 
tant work. 

There  is  no  Federal  executive  agency, 
other  than  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
which  is  charaed  with  the  continuing 
responsibility  for  gathering  information 
with  the  intent  of  assisting  in  the  secur- 
ing of  guaranteed  constitutional  rights. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  reiterate  at 
this  time  those  facts  which  demonstrate 
the  vital  necessity  for  continuing  tliis 
program. 

Due  to  tlie  imminence  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  the  great 
sense  of  urgency  which  I,  and  others,  feel 
in  this  matter,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
similar  to  S.  1257,  by  Senator  Humphrey, 
to  indefinitely  extend  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  re- 
specting this  matter  requesting  that  he 
impress  upon  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress the  urgency  of  enacting  such  legis- 
lation before  we  leave  to  go  home  at 
the  end  of  this  session. 


INDEFINITE  EXT1-::NSI0N  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


small  business  community  of  the  Nation 
in  such  exports. 

The  most  important  need  in  the  en- 
couragement of  small  business  partici- 
pation in  the  international  market  is 
for  an  improved  and  expanded  program 
of  export  credit  guarantees,  ^^hich  will 
be  competitive  with  similar  programs 
available  to  exporters  of  other  great 
trading  nations  from  their  governments, 
or  from  private  sources.  Accordingly, 
the  bill  will  authorize  the  Export-Im- 
po:  I  Bank  of  Washington  to  provide 
new  forms  of  a.ssistance,  including  short- 
term  commercial  risk  guarantees  in  ad- 
dition to  its  present  export  credit  guar- 
antee program.  In  other  words,  the  bill 
IS  intended  to  provide  U.S.  exporters 
with  credit  guarantees  against  both 
commercial  and  political  risks  in  short- 
and  medium-term  transactions,  which 
will  be  competitive  with  foreign  credit 
guarantee  programs. 

Additionally,  the  bill  will  create  a  new 
Foreign  Trade  Division,  within  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  be  under  the 
sui>ervision  of  a  Deputy  Administrator. 
Such  a  division  in  the  agency  devoid 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  small  busi- 
nessmen would  be  of  tremendous  as- 
sistance in  expanding  American  exports 
by  increasing  the  number  of  concerns 
engaged  in  that  business.  Such  a  divi- 
sion in  SBA  would  be  authorized,  by  the 
bill,  to  render  vital  services  to  small 
firms  entering  or  considering  entry  into 
foreign  markets.  Furthermore,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  SBA  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  small,  individual  busi- 
nesses of  the  United  States  on  inter- 
agency committees  and  in  international 
trade  negotiations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  bill 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce  to  expand  their 
services  in  the  export  field  and  creates 
a  counsel  for  exports  promotion  and  an 
advisory  committee  for  exports  promo- 
tion, aU  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
American  exports,  particularly  by  small 
businessmen. 

Accordingly,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
bill  will  not  only  expand  and  accelerate 
export  promotion  facilities  in  several 
ways,  but  will  also  provide  improved  co- 
ordination of  Government  export  pro- 
grams, all  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
business  community. 


PROMOTION    AND    EXPANSION    OF 
EXPORTS  BY  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  LMr.  Roosevelt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
introduce,  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  a  bill  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  expansion, 
through  private  enterprise,  of  domestic 
exports  in  world  markets  and  particu- 
larly to  Increase  participation  by  the 


FEDERAL    AID    TO    IMPACTED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Lankfoed] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  provides 
for  a  3 -year  extension  of  the  temporary 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
commonly  known  as  Federal  aid  to  im- 
pacted areas  for  educational  purposes. 
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I  deeply  regret  that  the  action  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee  yesterday,  in 
tabling  all  educational  measures,  neces- 
sitates the  introduction  of  this  bill.  I 
have  consistently  supported  a  general 
education  program,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  for  I  have  long  considered  the  cri- 
sis in  our  schools  to  be  our  most  serious 
domestic  problem.  It  has,  however,  al- 
ways been  my  position  that  the  Federal 
aid  to  impacted  areas  program  is  a  par- 
ticularly acute  problem  which  has  been 
treated  separately  in  the  past  and,  in 
view  of  recent  developments,  must  again 
receive  separate  treatment.  While  I 
remain  hopeful  that  the  day  will  come 
when  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  perhaps 
in  a  modified  form,  are  made  permanent, 
in  view  of  ^e  practicalities  of  the  situa- 
tion my  bill  calls  for  a  temporary  exten- 
sion completely  in  accord  with  the  rec- 
ommendations by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  as  title  II  of  H.R. 
7300. 

The  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland  is  one  of  the  most  seriously  af- 
flicted areas  in  the  United  States,  due  to 
the  large  concentration  of  Federal  activ- 
ities. I  refuse  to  believe  that  Congress 
will  create  financial  chaos  in  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  our  Nation  that  are 
servicing  children  of  military  and  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Goverrmient,  by 
allowing  Public  Laws  815  and  874  to 
expire  abruptly.  Therefore,  simple  fair- 
ness and  justice  dictate  prompt  enact- 
ment of  my  bill  in  order  that  school 
administrators  can  honor  commitments 
made  months  ago  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  would 
continue  to  recognize  its  responsibilities. 


pose  of  making  it  easier  and  less  expen- 
sive for  Canadian  bus  companies  to  offer 
group  vacation  tours  in  the  United 
States. 

Under  present  law  a  Canadian  com- 
pany must  obtain  a  certificate  of  con- 
venience and  necessity  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  order  to 
operate  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  charter 
buses  may  enter  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  most  other  Canadian  Provinces,  al- 
most as  easily  as  passenger  cars.  Per- 
mits normally  are  granted  upon  appli- 
cation without  any  questioning  of  the 
necessity  or  convenience  of  the  proposed 
charter  trip. 

I  believe  that  we  should  reciprocate 
by  making  it  just  as  easy  for  Canadian 
charter  groups  to  be  brought  into  this 
country. 

My  bill,  therefore,  would  exempt  from 
ICC  certificate  requirements  the  trans- 
portation of  groups  of  passengers  and 
their  baggage  in  roundtrip  charter  serv- 
ice between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  would  lower  a 
barrier  to  low  cost,  group  travel  of 
Canadians  to  '.he  United  States  and, 
thereby,  would  help  implement  one  of 
the  important  aims  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  11)61. 


INTERNATIONAL    TRAVEL    ACT    OP 
1961 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  »lr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mack]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961,  I  have  a  continuing  interest  in  our 
Government's  effort  to  attract  foreign 
tourists  to  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Travel  Service  has  been  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  now  Public  Law  87-63. 

Congress  gave  this  new  agency  the  job 
of  facilitating  international  travel  gen- 
erally as  one  of  the  means  by  which  for- 
eigners will  be  encouraged  to  visit  this 
country. 

Section  2  of  the  act  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  among  other  things, 
to  foster  travel  between  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  at  the  cheap- 
est possible  rates. 

Section  2  also  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  low-cost  unit  tours  as  one  way 
of  reducing  travel  costs  for  our  foreign 
goiests. 

It  is  in  line  with  this  policy  that  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  for  the  pur- 


THE  IJERLIN  ISSUE 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  American  is  troubled  over  the  sit- 
uation in  Berlin  and  it  is  the  focus  of 
the  news  these  days. 

I  introduced  a  resolution  supporting 
the  President's  reply  to  the  Soviet  aide 
memoire  on  Germany  and  Berlin  and 
am  pleased  that  my  committee  unani- 
mously approv(id  this  action  this  morn- 
ing. 

We  must  emphasize  that  continued 
exercise  of  U.S.  rights  in  the  Berlin  area 
constitutes  a  fundamental  policy  and 
moral  obligation,  as  stressed  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  forthright  reply  to  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  would  be 
a  full  and  adequate  reply  to  the  dis- 
paraging statements  of  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Menshikov  who  recently  intimated 
that  the  United  States  was  bluffing  on 
the  Berlin  issue.  If  the  Russians  be- 
lieved their  Ambassador,  they  would  be 
making  the  greatest  mistake  in  their  his- 
tory and  one  of  the  most  tragic  for  them. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  comparable  and 
with  identical  consequences,  to  Hitler's 
miscalculations  that  the  West  would  not 
go  to  war  over  Poland. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond  has  written  an 
excellent  article  on  this  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  today  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

To   Amb.<.ssador    Menshikov 
(By    Roscoe    Drummond) 
Ambassador  Mikhail  A.  Menshikov, 
Soviet   Embassy. 
Washington.    DC. 

De.\R  Mr.  Ambassador:  The  American  peo- 
ple are  certainly  interested  to  have  you  tell 
them  what  they  will  do  over  Berlin. 

It  Is  the  traditional  and  prudent  role  of 
the  diplomat  to  report  his  observations  ex- 
clusively to  his   own   government.     But   we 


know  that  Soviet  Ambassadors  are  not  bound 
by  the  proprieties.  It  Is  not  unexpected, 
therefore,  that  you  ahould  be  telling  the 
people  of  the  United  States  what  we  think 
and  how  we  are  going  to  act. 

The  fact  that  you  choose  a  public  forum, 
speaking  to  a  group  of  American  citizens  at 
an  Embassy  reception,  to  spread  your  views 
shows  that  your  purpose  Is  not  to  Inform 
your  owi:i  Government. 

Why,  then,  do  you  assume  to  Intervene 
In  U.S.  affairs?  Why  do  you  deem  It  proper 
to  counsel  the  American  people  as  to  what 
they  should  think  or  not  think,  as  to  what 
they  should  do  or  not  do  by  saying  that 
■  A-hen  the  chips  are  down,  the  American  peo- 
ple won't  fight  for  Berlin?" 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Menshi- 
kov. that  you  are  not  going  to  fool  the 
American  people  as  to  what  you  are  up  to — 
and  I  hope  that  you  do  not  fatefuUy  con- 
fuse your  superiors.  There  are  only  two 
re. .sons  which  could  cause  you  to  make  such 
n  presumptuous  statfinent  as  you  made  in 
Washington  liust  week. 

Either  you  are  so  confident  the  United 
Sratcs  will  not  defend  Berlin  that  yovi  wete 
Just  unable  to  restrain  yourself  from  making 
ilie  claim. 

Or  you  are  so  fearful  the  United  States 
will  defend  Berlin  cgainst  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
plan  to  liquidate  Western  rights  that  you 
hope  to  influence  American  opinion  against 
the  position  of  their  own  Government. 

With  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command, 
I  write  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that 
you  are  totally  and  dangerously  wrong, 
whichever  be  your  purpose. 

If  you  think  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  see  their  Government 
concede  to  the  Kremlin  the  authority— or 
the  power— to  liquidate  Western  rights  In 
Berlin,  you  pre  wrong. 

If  you  think  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  back  up  the  President,  with 
force  If  necessary,  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  West  Berlin  from  Communist  rule,  you 
are  wrong. 

If  you  are  Informing  your  Foreign  Office 
that  President  Kennedy  won't  dare  stand  firm 
on  Berlin  on  the  ground  that  the  American 
people  prefer  appeasement  to  the  risk  of  war, 
you  are  doing  your  own  Government  a  peril- 
ous disservice  by  giving  Moscow  bad  infor- 
mation. 

That  Is  the  stuff  that  wars  are  made  of. 
Don't  make  that  mistake.  Your  superiors 
won't  thank  you  for  It. 

If  you  know — as.  perhaps  you  do — that 
American  public  opinion  is  not  going  to 
wilt  in  face  of  Khrushchev's  threats  to  Berlin 
and  will  support  Western  rights  there,  do  not 
make  the  Imprudent  mistake  of  thinking 
that  yours  is  the  voice  which  can  change 
American  public  opinion  into  something 
more  to  your  liking. 

From  the  very  wording  of  your  statement, 
it  Is  evident  that  you  hope  to  do  so.  It 
won't  work.  You  subtly  put  the  Issue  In  its 
least  significant  terms  by  saying  that  Amer- 
icans won't  fight  for  Berlin. 

Nobody  Is  going  to  fight  Just  for  Berlin. 
The  Issue  Is  not  Juist  Berlin.  The  defense 
of  Berlin  is  vital  because  It  Involves  the 
security  of  the  whole  of  Western  Europe.  I 
am  confident  I  am  not  wrong  when  I  say  to 
you  that  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  reject,  and  wlU  resist 
by  force  If  necessary,  the  claim  of  Khru- 
shchev that  by  Soviet  fiat  he  can  extinguish 
Western  rights  In  Berlin. 

You  ought  to  know  that  If  you  keep  on 
trying  to  weaken  U.S.  opinion  In  this  matter, 
you're  going  to  end  by  strengthening  It. 

Don't  mislead  the  Soviet  people  and  don't 
try  to  lead  the  American  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roscos   Drummond. 
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PAIR  TRADE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigar  (Mr.  DingkllI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  ini  lude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  Congress  are  once  again  witness  to 
the  attempt  to  destro;-  competition  in 
American  commerce  So-called  fair 
trade  legislation  has  once  again  raised 
its  exceedingly  ugly  hend. 

The  editorial  which  I  now  introduce 
into  the  Record,  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  July  13.  1961,  points  out 
that  the  bill  in  questio;!,  S.  1722,  would 
empower  the  manufactarer  to  name  the 
price  at  which  his  procuct  is  to  be  sold, 
and  to  prosecute  the  retailer  who  wishes 
to  sell  it  for  less  to  the  consumer  in  your 
district  and  mine.  As  if  this  provision 
were  not  pernicious  enough,  the  bill  also 
empowers  other  retailiTS  to  sue  those 
who  wish  to  sell  for  less  and  to  sue  them 
in  the  Federal  courts,  \/ith  no  regard  to 
diversity  of  citizenship,  no  regard  to  the 
amount  in  question,  ani  worst  of  all,  no 
requirement  that  the  plaintiff  actually 
suffer  damages. 

But  even  more  execruble,  Mr.  Sp>eaker, 
is  that  this  bill,  if  passid,  will  gouge  the 
consumer  all  across  the  Nation  to  the 
tune  of  a  fantastic  amount  of  money. 
If  such  so-called  fair  trade  legislation 
passes  it  will,  according  to  estimates  of 
reputable  economists,  cost  the  consumer 
about  $12  billion  per  year.  This  amount 
is  enough,  Mr.  Speaker  to  pay  every  un- 
employed man,  woman,  and  youth  in  this 
country  the  equivalent  of  4  months' 
wages  at  the  average  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  factory  worker;,  in  the  country  as 
of  mid-June  of  this  yeiir. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  not 
be  passed. 

At  Cross  Pi  rposes 

While  the  Justice  D«partment  prepares 
more  price-fixing  Indlctnents.  a  determined 
group  In  Congress  Is  t-ylng  to  make  the 
practice  legal. 

In  his  office  not  far  from  Capitol  Hill, 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  afflrm,s 
that  price  fixing  endangers  An^erlcan  free 
enterprise.    It  also  gyps  the  customer. 

But,  at  the  top  of  thi'  Hill,  the  so-called 
fair  trade  propositions  ire  getting  another 
hearing,  sponsored  by  tlvree  prominent  lib- 
eral Senators,  Hubert  I  umphrey.  William 
Proxmire,  and  Hugh  Sco  t. 

They  even  have  rlgge<l  a  nev  title,  "fair 
competitive  practices  b  11."  By  fair  they 
mean  power  to  the  manufacturer  to  fix  a 
retail  price  for  his  product  and  to  prosecute 
anyone  who  sells  for  less. 

Tlie  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists has  been  the  main  backer  of  this  kind 
of  legislation  In  the  past  Now  Senate  com- 
mittee aids  say  that  har  Iware,  camera,  rec- 
ord and  lumber  industry  groups  are  Inter- 
ested. 

By  whatever  name  thi;  business  is  called. 
It  is  an  effort  to  avoid  (  ompetltion — which 
IS  exactly  what  the  electrical  Industry  men 
were  trying  to  avoid  when  they  fell  afoul 
of  the  law  and  went  to  jai: . 

Under  our  system  free  competition  Is  de- 
pended  upon   to   regulate'  prices  at  a  level 


favorable  both  to  the  constimer  and  the 
efficient  businessman.  The  alternative  Is 
Government  price  fixing  and  we  saw  how 
that  works  in  the  last  war. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  should  get  all  the  help  he 
needs,  to  enforce  the  system  of  free  com- 
petition Meanwhile  Congress  again  should 
ditch  this  mislabeled  "fair  trade  "  bill. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Lankford  <at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Albert*  ,  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business  at  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  the 
following,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hagan 
of  Georgia: 

Mr.  Cook,  for  30  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Hemphill,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr.  Anfuso,  on  tomorrow,  for  1  hour. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Lane  in  two  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  to  include  extra- 
neous mattter. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Pelly  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devine'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Dooley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoRAN. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 
Mr.  PiRNIE. 

Mr.  ScHERER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 
Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia)  and  to 
"include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 
Mr.  Jennings. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing attendance  of  delegations  from  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at 
meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamen- 
tary Association;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  has  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

H.R  929  An  act  tu  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  prepaid 
dues  income  of  certain  membership  organi- 
zations to  be  Included  in  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  years  to  which  the  dues  relato; 

H  R.  1353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Bleier; 

H.R  1477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mhii- 
sureh  Rlnehart; 

H.R  1620  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kejen 
Pi  Corsa; 

H.R  1626  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Konko; 

H.R  1911  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rlcaredo 
Bernabe  Dela  Cena; 

H.R  1915  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sode  Hatta: 

H.R.  2360  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Tome  Takamoto; 

H  R  4557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Martinez-Lopez; 

H.R.  5432.  An  act  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain increases  In  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund; 

H.R.  5548.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  approximately 
9  acres  of  land  for  addition  to  Cumberland 
Gap  National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other 
purjxises;  and 

H.J.Re6.392.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  re- 
lating to  electrical  and  mechanical  office 
equipment  for  the  use  of  Members,  officers, 
and  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  provide  that  Members  having  con- 
stituencies of  500,000  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
additional  $500  worth  of  equipment;  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  Members;  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, July  20,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1145.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  406(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  limit  the  right  of  certain  air  car- 
riers to  receive  subsidy  payments";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1146.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
scientific  research  grants  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961,  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  934,  85th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1147.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bUl  entitled  "A  bUl  to 
amend  section  5011  of  title  38.  United  St«t*s 
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CkJde.  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Veter- 
ans' AdmlnUtratlon  to  use  Ita  revolving 
supply  fund  for  the  repair  and  reclamation 
of  personal  property";  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOI-UTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  375.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HH.  4998.  A  bill  to  assist  in 
expanding  and  Improving  community  facili- 
ties and  services  for  the  health  care  of  aged 
and  other  persons,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  730).  Re- 
ferred  to   the   House   Calendar. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  4172.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts  to  assist  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  flne  arts  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  731). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H-R.  5964.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  funds  arising  from  a  Judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Potawatoml  Nation  of 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  732).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7666.  A 
bill  to  amend  section  17(a)  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  pertaining 
to  the  salary  of  the  government  comptrol- 
ler; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  733). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ice*. 8. 1087.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  transfer  of  certedn  Federal  property  to 
the  government  of  American  Samoa;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  734).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  1794.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  situated  In  Hawaii  and  to  the 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  735).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  Jl.  7725.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  reconvey  to  the  town 
of  Malone,  N.Y.,  certain  real  property  hereto- 
fore donated  by  said  town  to  the  United 
States  of  America  as  an  Army  Reserve  center 
and  never  used  by  the  United  States;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  736).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAFFORD:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  HJl.  5228.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide 
certain  services  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  use  at  the  1962 
Girl  Scouts  senior  roundup  encampment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  737).  Referred  to  the  Ckjmmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  7727.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  fellowships, 
scholarships,  or  grants;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  738).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. B.S..  7738.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  to  sell  goods 
and  services  to  the  owner  of  an  aircraft  or 
Ills  agent  In  an  emergency,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  lunendment  (Rept  No  739). 
Referred  to  th«  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Snate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  .^rined  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7721.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  the  Port  Sheridan  Milit.'\ry 
Reservation.  111.  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  740).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  or  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  H  R.  6;!02.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
teaching  hospital  for  Howard  University,  to 
transfer  Freedrcien's  Hospital  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  for  other  purpoFcs.  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  741).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  HouFe  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  of 
conference.  H.R.  6874.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adiainlstratlou  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  iuT  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  742) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  H.R.  7812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  contractors  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  743  >  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  ANDREWS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  7577.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  sundry  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes  ^Rept.  No  744).  Or- 
dered to  be  priuteci. 


PUBLIC  BIIXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 

H.R.  8227.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  an  annex  to  the 
Grafton  National  Cemetery,  Grafton,  W.  Vn.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  8228.  A  Dill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1334,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  8229.  A  bill  to  provide  for  inclusion 
of  certain  Imported  cotton  articles  within  the 
coverage  of  certain  proclamations  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  8230.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  protect 
farm  prices  and  farm  income,  to  adjust  sup- 
plies of  agricultiu"al  commodities  In  line 
with  the  requirements  therefor,  to  improve 
distribution  ar.d  expand  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  liberalize  and  extend 
farm  credit  services,  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

HJl.  8231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agrlcult\iral 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  any  agricultural  commodities  to 
such  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  8232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agri- 


cultural Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  surplus  agricultural  ccmmod- 
Ittes  to  such  nations  at  prices  less  than  those 
prices  available  to  American  consumers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H  R.  8233.  A  bill  t-D  amend  the  Ajriculturnl 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1349,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricultur.^1 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  any  agriculttu-al  conamodltlrs 
to  such  nations;  to  tne  Committee  on  Agri- 
r\iltnre. 

H  R  8234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AgricuUurrl 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  exjKjrt  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  such  nations  at  prices  less  than 
those  prices  available  to  American  con- 
sximers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  HOLTZMAN : 
H.R.  8235.  A  bill  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployees r^-tirement  after  30  years'  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HORAN  (by  request)  : 
H  R  8236.  A  bill   to   authorize  the   use  of 
funds   arising    from   Judgments    In    favor   of 
any  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Col- 
vlUe  Reservation;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
H.R.  8237.  A   bill    to    establish    a   National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent  good  of   the   whole  people,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

H  R.  8238.  A  bill  to  amend  eectlon  131  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
Industrial  and  commercial  plans;  to  the 
Corrunittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
HR.  8239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  eqtil- 
table  tax  treatment  of  professional  athletes 
by  permitting  them  to  average  their  taxable 
Income  over  a  5-year  period  under  certain 
circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
ai^.d  Means. 

By  Mr    LANKFORD: 
H  R  8240.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  81st  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Laljor. 

H.R.  8241.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 
H  R.  8242.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with 
respect  to  certain  Canadian  tourist  trans- 
portation; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
HR.8243.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tp.ry  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  8244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  admit- 
ting the  State  of  Washington  into  the  Union 
in  order  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  from 
the  disposition  of  certain  lands  for  the  con- 
struction of  State  charitable,  educational, 
penal  or  reformatory  Institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA : 
H.R  8245.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Law  874,  81st 
Congress,  which  relates  to  Federal  assistance 
In  the  operation  of  schools  in  areas  affected 
by  Federal  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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H.R.  8246.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Piblic  Law  815.  8l8t 
Congress,  which  relates  to  Federal  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  schools  in  areas 
affected  by  Federal  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  L.abor. 
By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 
HR.  8247.  A  bill  to  arieud  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956,  as  amer;ded,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  ariended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  o:  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  any  agricv.ltural  commodities 
to  such  nations;  to  tne  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  REUSS: 
H  R.  8248    A    bill    U)    :^mend    the    Federal 
Property    and    Administi  ative    Services    Act 
of    1949    to    provide    an    orderly    program    of 
decentralization   and    reli<;atlon   of   facilities 
and  personnel  of  executive  agencies,    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operation*. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVEL  r 
HR   8249    A    bill    to    encourage    and    pro- 
nmte   the  expansion    through    private   enter- 
prise of  domestic  export-  in  world   markets; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
H  R.  8250    A  bill  to  Inc  eflnitely  extend  the 
Civil  Rights  Comml'.sioi  .   U)  the  Committee 
on  Uie  Judiclarv 

By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN 
H.R  8251.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  ol  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  n-duce  from  72  to  67 
the  age  at  which  deductions  on  account  of 
an  individuals  outside  earnings  will  cease 
t"  be  made  from  benefits  based  on  such  indi- 
Mttuals  wage  record;  ti  the  Committee  on 
W.ivs  and  Means. 

By  Mr  SCHERER 
H  R  8252  A  bill  Uj  mend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956.  as  am  'uded.  and  tlie  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  anended  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural 
C(anmodlty  to  Commui.ist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Co  nmodlty  Credit  Co: - 
p  .ration  of  any  agricultural  commodities  tn 
such  nations:  to  the  Conmuttee  on  Agricul- 
ture 

By  Mr  .SH  RIVER  : 
HR   8253    A  bill  to  pr  )vide  veterans'  bene- 
hts  for  members  of  the  .S  .udents  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  at  Fort  Hays.  Kans  .  during  World 
War  I;  t<j  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H  R   8254    A  bill  U->  ej.tend  for  2  years  the 
tpm)x>rary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.   8lEt  Congre.ss.   which   relate   to  Federal 
assistance  in  the  constriction  and  operation 
of   schools   In    areas   iiffi  cted   by   Federal   ac- 
tivities; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr   TRIMBLE : 
H  R  8255    A  bill  to  au  horl^e  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
land  situated  in  the  Sta-e  of  Arkansas  to  the 
city  of  Fayetteville,  Arii.:   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operatic  ns 
By  Mr.  WESTLANO: 
H.R.  8256.  A    bill    to   emend   section    10   of 
the    Organic    Act    of    G'lnni    relative    to    the 


legislative  branch;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMA8: 
HJl.8257.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  8258  A  bill  to  promote  the  preserva- 
tion, for  the  public  use  and  benefit,  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  shoreline  areas  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
HR.8259  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit  (Cor- 
poration of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  such  nations  at  prices  less  than  those 
prices  available  to  American  consumers:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  M;  HALPERN : 
H  H  8260  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projects  which  will  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  techniques  and  practices  lead- 
ing to  a  solution  of  the  Nations  problems 
rei.aing  to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses  and 
to  provide  tratnlng  of  personnel  for  work  m 
the.se  fields,  and  U)  provide  for  a  Federal 
Youth  Office  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.":: to  the  Committer  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr  HENDERSON: 
H.R  8261  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  81st  Congress,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  in  such  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Latxjr. 
By  Mr  DEVINE: 
H  R  8262  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  and  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  to  Communist  nations  and 
to  prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  any  agricultural  commodities 
to  such  nations:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr    CtOODLING: 
H  J  Res    489    Joint   resolution   to    provide 
prot^'ction  for  the  golden  eagle:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr    MILLS: 
H.J.  Res.  490.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to  the   Constitution  of   the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H     Con.    Res.    351.  Concurrent    resolution 
supporting  the  President's  reply  to  the  .So- 
viet aide  memolre  on  Germany  and  Berlin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H  Con  Res.  352.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  the  express  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  section  3(e)  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  98b (e)  ) ,  of  certain  materials  from 
the  national  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By   Mr    ROUSH: 

H.  Res  376  Resolution  to  provide  a  form 
of  certificate  of  election  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H  Res.  377.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  and  study  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  ?nd 
related  matters:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


PR  W  ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   GILBERT : 
H  R  8263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Eihelbert  Evans  and  his  wife,  Evelyn  Evans; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HALPERN: 
H  R  8264    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Robert 
Klein;    to   the  Committee   on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
H.R  8265.  A    bill    for    the    relief    ot    Mrs. 
Margaret  L    Pries;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  KEOGH: 
H.R  8266  A  bill  to  authorize  Rear  Adm 
Gordon  McLlntock,  US  Maritime  Service,  to 
accept  the  award  of  the  Order  of  Maritime 
Merit.  Degree  of  Commander,  and  to  wear 
and  display  the  insignia  thereof:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   KING  of  New  York: 
H  R  8267    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gee  Lai 
Ting;    to    the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H  R  8268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jew  Blng 
Shew:    to  the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    OSMERS: 
H.R.  8269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wal- 
ter H.   Duisberg;    to   the  Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SANTANGELO: 
H  R  8270    A    bill    for   the  relief   of   Aurora 
Dorado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

195.  Mr  STRATTON  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Otsego  County, 
NY.,  by  means  of  resolution,  opposing  any 
legislation  which  would  have  a  harmful  or 
adverse  effect  upon  the  railroad  industry  in 
the  highly  competitive  field  of  transporta- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


J.  Edgar  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1961 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  M-.  Speaker,  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  there  are  distuibing 
rumois    that    an    effort    will    be    made 


shortly  to  remove  from  office  a  great 
American,  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Whether 
these  rumors  be  false  or  true  cannot  be 
determined  at  this  time,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
discussion  surrounding  this  outstanding 
American  whose  service  to  our  country 
has  been  sustained  and  extraordinary 
over  a  period  of  many  years. 

A  man  as  forthright  and  provocative, 
as  courageous  and  informed  as  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  is  bound  to  creat  enemies  on  the 
left.     His  trenchant  delineation  of  the 


subtle  influence  of  subversive  forces  in 
our  country,  as  stated  in  his  book  "Mas- 
ters of  Deceit."  made  him  a  marked  man 
among  those  who  are  out  to  destroy  us. 
In  his  book.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  not  only 
pointed  clearly  to  those  who  are  our 
enemies  but  outlined  in  bold  and  truth- 
ful fashion  the  science  of  communism, 
its  methods  of  appeal,  the  dedication  of 
party  members,  the  Trojan  horse  Uctics. 
the  Communist  underground,  and  all  the 
conniving  trickeries  that  followers  of 
Lenin  and  Marx  employ. 
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J.  Edgar  Hoover's  service  to  his  coun- 
try has  been  so  remarkable  and  so  pro- 
ductive of  results,  having  pursued  a 
strong  course  with  justice  and  tolerance 
marked  by  intelligence  and  dignity,  that 
he  should  be  g\iaranteed  a  lifetime  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

No  other  man  in  our  age  has  proven 
as  stubborn  a  foe  to  the  forces  that  are 
out  to  destroy  us,  as  has  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


Sibal  Urges  Rail  Compact 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

OF  coNNKcncrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19. 1961 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  problems  that  is  perplexing  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut  is  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  New  Haven  Flailroad.  The 
railroad  is  vital  to  the  economy,  but  un- 
der its  most  recent  management  it  has 
had  no  rise,  and  its  fall  reached  the  point 
a  few  days  ago  when  it  was  necessary  for 
the  company  to  apply  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee  for  reorganization  un- 
der the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Within  a  few  days  Judge  Anderson,  of 
the  UJB.  District  Court  for  Connecticut, 
will  appoint  a  trustee  or  trustees  and  the 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  railroad  will 
begin.  These  efforts  are  of  concern  not 
only  to  Connecticut,  but  to  the  entire 
Nation  and  its  economy. 

The  situation  demands  constructive 
action.  One  proposal  for  constructive 
action  has  been  made  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Abner 
W.  Sibal,  whose  district  is  the  home  of 
30,000  men  and  women  who  commute 
daily  to  their  employment  in  New  York 
City. 

Representative  Sibal  has  been  advo- 
cating a  regional  solution  to  the  problems 
of  this  railroad,  and  of  other  railroads, 
specifically  through  an  interstate  com- 
pact. 

His  views  or  proposals  are  well  sum- 
marized in  a  letter  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  17.  Be- 
cause of  the  interest  which  all  Members 
will  have  in  the  course  of  action  recom- 
mended for  revitalizing  the  railroads,  I 
am  including  Representative  Sibal's 
letter  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Urges  Rail  Compact — Representative  Sibal, 

or  CoNNEcnciTT,  Outlines  Bill  To  Deal 

With  New  Haven's  Problems 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times  : 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  the  editorials 
on  the  New  Haven  Railroad  In  your  editions 
of  July  8  and  10.  You  quite  correctly  warn 
against  further  palliatives  and  trifling  help, 
which  would  be  only  wasteful  of  time  and 
money. 

This  problem  must  be  tackled  at  once  on  a 
regional  basis  and  I  have  long  been  urging 
an  Interstate  compact  between  the  States 
affected.  Soon  after  I  came  to  Congress,  I 
introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  6075),  that  would 
grant  the  necessary  congressional  approval 
u  such  a  compact.  This  bill  Is  restricted 
to  tae  New  Haven  Railroad  and  provides  a 
four-point  standard  for  such  a  compact. 
While   this   may   be   too   restrictive,   I   had 


hoped  It  would  spur  action  by  the  States, 
which  must  initiate  negotiations. 

Under  the  bill,  the  approved  compact: 

Shall  provide  machinery  necessary  for  the 
determination  of  the  need  for  such  railroad 
for  public  funds  and  the  uses  to  which  such 
funds  mvist  be  put; 

Shall  contain  provisions  to  insure  that  any 
public  funds  made  available  would  be  used 
to  Improve  commuter  and  other  passenger 
services; 

Shall  provide  for  giving  the  public  a  vo'ce 
each  State  which  i.s  a  party  to  the  compact; 

Shall  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
In  the  poticies  of  such  railroad  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  commuter  and  other  passenger 
services. 

operating  commuter  lines 

It  is  tragic  that  we  have  had  to  wait  until 
the  emergency  was  fully  upon  us  before  being 
aroused  to  positive  action  toward  a  perma- 
nent solution.  I  have  urt;ed  most  strongly 
and  continue  to  urge  that  swift  action  be 
taken  by  the  States  to  negotiate  an  interstate 
compact  through  which  commuter  lines  may 
be  operated. 

These  negotiations  should  contemplate 
necessary  changes  in  working  rules  and  anti- 
quated divisional  boundaries,  which,  as  you 
pointed  out,  are  indefensible  in  many  cases 
today. 

Further  tax  revision  is  also  called  for.  Un- 
fortunately, efforts  to  repeal  the  10-percent 
Federal  excise  tax  on  passenger  travel  failed 
last  month  in  the  House  by  only  7  votes. 
Senator  Prescott  Bush  and  I  Just  have  Intro- 
duced new  legislation  that  would  suspend 
the  tax  on  passenger  travel  over  railroads 
being  reorganized  under  the  bankruptcy  law 

It  is  hoped  that  area  Members  who  voted 
against  general  repeal  will  support  this  meas- 
ure, which  would  give  much  needed  assist- 
ance to  the  New  Haven  until  such  time  as  it 
can  be  operated  under  terms  of  an  interstate 
compact. 

Abner  W    Sibal. 
Washington.  Jxily  10.  1961. 


eral  employees  entered  Government 
service  immediately  after  completion  of 
their  schooling,  and  in  many  instances 
have  completed  30  years  of  service  by 
the  time  they  reach  50  years  of  age.  or 
shortly  thereafter. 

At  the  present  time  a  Federal  em- 
ployee can  retire  between  the  ages  of  55 
and  60,  after  having  been  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  30  years,  but  must  accept  a 
reduced  annuity.  Many  would  like  to 
take  advantage  of  retirement  to  devote 
their  time  and  energies  to  other  interests 
and  endeavoi-s,  but  cannot  afford  to 
Uve  comfortably  and  securely  on  a  re- 
duced annuity,  particularly  in  this  day 
and  age  when  the  cost  of  living  is  still 
so  high. 

The  1960  census  reports  show  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  older  citizens  and  a  greater 
increase  in  the  population  18  years  of 
age  and  under.  To  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  expaiiding  labor  force 
of  younger  people,  we  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  providing  for  earlier  retire- 
ment.   This  legislation  will  do  just  that. 


Retirement  of  Federal  Civil   Service 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19. 1961 

Mr,  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  which  will  permit  a 
Federal  civil  service  employee  to  retire 
after  30  years  of  service,  regardless  of 
age. 

Under  the  current  law,  a  Federal  em- 
ployee must  have  reached  the  age  of  62 
before  he  can  qualify  for  a  full  retire- 
ment annuity  after  having  been  so  em- 
ployed for  a  period  of  30  years.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  liberalization  of  re- 
tirement ages  in  some  private  industries 
and  in  the  reduction  of  age  limitations 
for  men  and  women  who  are  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits,  and  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  the  lead 
in  setting  an  example  for  other  employ- 
ers to  follow  by  permitting  retirement  of 
their  employees,  with  full  annuity,  after 
30  years  of  service,  at  any  age. 

Provisions  of  my  bill  will  actually  per- 
mit an  employee  to  retire  from  the  Fed- 
eral service  prior  to  age  60.    Many  Fed- 


Bland  Connty  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19, 1961 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  significant  and  important 
event  that  is  taking  place  this  week  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Bland  County,  Va..  is  observing  its 
100th  birthday,  having  been  ofBcially 
•  born"  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  General 
A.<^.sembly  on  March  30,  1861. 

On  Sunday.  July  16,  the  county's  cen- 
tennial celebration  began;  it  will  con- 
tinue through  Saturday.  July  22.  Sev- 
eral months  of  preparation  have  gone 
into  this  observance,  which  included  the 
publication  of  the  "Histoi-y  of  Bland 
County."  A  museiun  has  been  estab- 
lished for  this  week;  a  historical  pageant, 
■Down  Through  the  Ages,"  is  being  held 
nightly ;  there  will  be  a  parade  and  other 
activities  to  make  this  a  memorable  week 
in  Bland  County.  Needless  to  say,  many 
former  Bland  County  residents  are  re- 
turning to  visit  with  the  homefolks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  my  con- 
stituents in  Bland  County  would  welcome 
any  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  in 
their  county,  either  in  this  centennial 
week  or  later.  In  their  behalf,  I  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  each  of  my  col- 
lengues. 

In  this  connection.  Bland  County  has 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  to  be 
found  east  of  the  Mississippi.  I  quote 
from  the  'History  of  Bland  County": 

No  doubt  the  first  white  man  to  gaze  upon 
this  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  red  man 
was  awestruck  by  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
panorama  before  him.  He  saw  the  fertile 
valleys  dotted  here  and  there  by  small 
natural  clearings  and  watered  by  cold  rush- 
ing streams.  The  tinkling  mountain 
branches    falling    over    moss-covered    rocks 
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down  deep  ravin «s  flll<'<l  with  thick  laurel 
beds  furnished  music  that  fllled  his  soul 
With    gladness.      As   his    gaze   swept   upward 

along  the  colorful  mountain  slopes,  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  hardwood  on  to  the 
towering  peaks  some  of  which  wore  a  halo 
of  fleery  white  cloTids,  he  thought  what  more 
could  mortal  man  want. 

Bland  County  has  made  great  progress 
during  the  past  100  years.  The  people 
are  working  and  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture— in  agriculture,  the  economy  in  gen- 
eral, and  education.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Bland  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  Mr.  James  O.  Morehead, 
has  been  the  president  of  the  Ccnlennial 
Corp.  He,  of  course,  has  been  assisted 
by  a  multitude  of  devoted  citizens  who 
wished  to  see  their  county's  lOOlh  birth- 
day properly  observed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations Ui  Bland  County  on  this  im- 
portant occasion.  I  am  proud  to  have 
these  people  as  my  constituents.  I  know 
all  of  my  colleagues  join  in  sending  best 
wishes  to  Bland  durinp  this  centen!-iiril 
week. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane,  of 
Massachusetts,  Concerning  Impact  of 
Imports  and  Exports  on  Employment  in 
the  Textile  Industry  Before  Subcom- 
mittee of  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

(IF  MAssACHt'sirrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19. 1961 

Mr.  LA^TE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Record,  I 
include   the  following   statement: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, this  inquiry  into  the  impact  of 
imports  and  exports  on  American  employ- 
ment in  the  textile  industry  pinpoints  the 
double  blow  to  this  indispensable  Industry 
from  reduced  exports  and  Increased  Imports 

Although  all  categories  of  the  Industry 
must  be  considered  as  Indlvisihle  parts  of 
the  one  problem,  I  shall  confme  myself  to 
the  two  major  sectors  of  cotton  and  wool 
manufacturers.  Since  1958  cotton  manu- 
facturers Imports  have  had  the  greatest  per- 
centage Increa.^e  (121  percent).  Vv'ool  man- 
ufacturers imports  In  the  same  short  period 
Increased  by  ( 102  percent) . 

Cotton  broadwoven  Imports  were  7.75  per- 
cent of  domestic  production. 

Wool  broadwoven  imports  were  15  3  per- 
cent of  domestic  production. 

The  U.S.  cotton  textile  Industry  has  lost 
a  billion  yards  of  exports  equal  to  9  percent 
of  domestic  production  since  1947.  This 
long-term  trend  Is  expected  to  continue. 
The  decline  in  exports  has  accompanied  the 
Increase  in  Imports.  And  what  has  been  the 
resulting  Impact? 

Over  the  past  decade  textile  mill  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  has  declined  by 
400,000  jobs,  or  approximately  one-third  of 
the  total  employment  in  this  branch  of  the 
itidustry.  This  decline  has  been  concen- 
trated along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
especially  In  the  many  communities  where 
textile  mills  constitute  the  sole  or  princi- 
pal source  of  employment.  Employment  in 
New  England  declined   by  61  percent. 


There  has  been  a  massive  llquldatlor  of 
texUIe  mills.  Since  1947,  838  mills  in  the 
United  States,  employing  almost  230  000 
workcrr.  have  gone  out  of  business. 

Textile  hoxirly  eamlngs.  which  in  1950 
were  15  percent  below  the  average  for  aU 
manufacturing  workers  and  10  percent  be- 
low the  average  for  soft  goods  Industries, 
were  30  percent  and  23  p>ercent  below  the 
average  of  all  manufacturing  and  nondur- 
able poods  Industry,  respectively,  In  1960. 
Short  workweeks  and  cyclical  layofs  have 
added  to  the  chronic  unemployment  charac- 
teristic of  many   textile  centers. 

IX'flinlng  employment,  Incre.ised  unem- 
ployment, depressed  prices,  low  '.-arnings. 
shrinking  production,  and  continued  mill 
llquld.'itio!iS  have  several  causes,  bit  the 
conipetition  from  imports  that  are  produced 
by  f  relen  workers  who  are  paid  an  average 
of  24  cents  an   hour  Is  the  principal   cause. 

Technological  rhang'es  in  production  and  a 
drop  in  per  capita  consumption  of  textiles — 
among  other  fuctors — necessitated  some  ron- 
trartlon  In  the  textile  Industry,  but  do  not 
expl.iin  the  present  and  continuing  threat 
t.)  its  survival. 

If  the  Government  had  exerted  construc- 
tive Icader"-hip  in  the  past  decade  to  provide 
a  solution  to  problems  of  this  type,  it  would 
not  ha'.e  been  forced  to  legislate  a  program 
for  the  redevelopment  of  distressed  areas  in- 
cluding so  many  communities  that  once  de- 
pended up 'U  the  textile  mills  for  their  live- 
lihood 

It  has  been  estimated  that  15  million 
Americans  are  dependent  for  a  ll\lng  upon 
textile  and  related  industries.  The  textile 
industry  is  the  largest  manufacturing  em- 
ployer in  the  Nation,  employing  14  percent 
of  all  manufacturing  worker?.  In  March 
1961  the  Department  of  Labor  reported  total 
employment  of  2,159.000  workers. 

Only  timid  and  tentative  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  Government  to  help  an  Industry 
which  is  essential  to  the  economic  progress 
and  to  the  security  of  the  United  Stales. 

Like  Hamlet,  It  has  pondered  this,  and 
pondered  that  for  many  years  without  arriv- 
ing at  a  practical  decision  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem 

All  available  statistics  prove  that  the  de- 
cline of  exports  and  the  increased  pressure 
of  Imports  is  condemning  the  textile  indus- 
try to  a  slow  If  lingering  death  as  long  as 
tlic  Government  falls  to  provide  reasonable 
protection  through  tariffs  or  Impyort  quotas 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  reveal 
that  the  impact  of  Imports  (In  relation  to 
declining  exports)  Is  having  a  very  serious 
effect  upon  employment  In  the  textile  In- 
df.stry. 

Unless  the  administration.  In  Its  negotia- 
tions with  those  nations  that  are  exporting 
an  increasing  volume  of  textiles  to  the  United 
States.  Is  able  to  arrive  at  agreements  that 
will  enable  the  American  textile  Industry  to 
compete  in  its  own  home  market,  the  Con- 
gre.ss  has  no  alternative  but  to  take  matters 
into  its  own  hands. 

The  impact  of  Imports  on  American  tex- 
tile producers  and  textile  employees  Is  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  must  be  met  by 
corrective  action. 


Commnnist  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OT    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVlS 

Wednesday,  July  19, 1961 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
received  the   following  communication 


today  from  one  who  does  not  reside  in 
my  district.  In  its  brevity  it  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  plight  in  which  many 
miUions  of  freedom-loving  people  find 
themselves  today : 

Communist  propaganda  is  overflooding  my 
mailbox.    Help. 


West  Berlin  Shall  Not  Fall  CapHve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      ^ 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1961 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  now  observing  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  Captive  Nations  Week.  I  think 
it  only  fitting  at  this  time  to  renew  our 
pledge  of  firmness  and  strength  in  West 
Berlin.  The  issue  of  West  Berlin  is 
part  of  the  issue  o2  a  free  united  Ger- 
many. And  the  issue  of  a  free  united 
Germany  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
our  captive  nations  observance. 

To  Germany  and  the  whole  world. 
West  Berlin  is  an  outstanding  symbol  of 
a  free  society,  a  signpost  of  freedom 
glowing  in  the  wilderness  of  Communift 
oppression.  But  West  Berlin  is  more 
than  a  symbol,  more  than  a  signpost.  It 
is  a  city  of  2.223.800  free  people  who 
enjoy  that  freedom  because  we  have 
remained  firm  in  the  face  of  Communist 
threats.  It  is  a  city  of  free  people  who 
have  learned  to  live  under  the  muzzle  of 
Russian  quns  and  who  are  not  afraid 
to  make  the  sacrifices  that  are  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  freedom. 
It  is  a  city  of  free  people  who  know  the 
lesults  of  Russian  promises  and  wh.o 
harbor  no  illusions  about  a  Liuarantce 
of  their  freedom  in  an  mternationahzed 
city  surrounded  by  East  Germany. 

The  world  has  heard  such  promises  be- 
fore. Hitler  promised  the  freedom  and 
integrity  of  Czechoslovakia  if  only  he 
could  have  the  Sudetenland.  This  was 
all  he  v.anted.  he  promised  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, and  Mr.  Chamberlain  believed 
he  had  secured  "peace  in  our  time." 
Khrushchev  plays  no  different  a  game. 
He  is  like  the  man  who  kept  buying  up 
all  the  land  near  him.  When  asked  why 
he  wanted  all  the  land  in  the  Stale  he 
replied  that  he  didn't  want  it  all.  he  just 
wanted  the  land  adjacent  to  his  own. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  1938 
for  examples.  We  can  stop  at  1956  and 
Hungary.  Have  we  forgotten  those 
months  when  freedom  was  murdered 
while  we  in  the  West  sat  on  the  sidelines 
and  offered  our  sympathy  to  a  people 
who  could  not  succeed  without  our  help? 
The  people  of  West  Berlin  have  not  for- 
gotten. Nor  have  they  forgotten  tiie 
free  elections  in  Czechoslovakia  that 
never  took  place,  nor  the  revolt  in  Poz- 
nan  of  desperate  men  fiingUig  rocks 
against  Soviet  tanks.  When  are  we  go- 
ing to  reahze  that  there  is  no  peace  now  ; 
tliat  there  can  never  be  a  true  peace  as 
long  as  the  world  remains  half  slave  and 
half  free? 

We  talk  of  our  prestige  throughout  the 
world.    But   Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  retreat 
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from  our  position  in  Berlin  who  will 
believe  we  will  stand  anywhere  in  the 
world.  WiU  the  people  of  Thailand  and 
Cambodia  believe  that  we  will  really  help 
them  defend  their  borders?  Will  the 
people  of  Latin  America  have  any  faith 
at  all  left  in  us  if  we  bungle  Berlin  the 
way  we  bungled  Cuba?  And  what  of 
the  new  African  states?  We  are  con- 
stantly wondering  what  they  will  think 
of  us.  Does  anyone  think  the  lesson  will 
be  lost  on  them  if  we  retreat  in  Berlin? 

We  talk  of  solidarity  of  our  alliances 
against  Communist  aggression.  Does 
anyone  think  that  our  allies  will  have 
much  faith  in  us  if  we  back  away  from  a 
stand  that  they  have  been  willing  to 
support?  NATO  would  be  shattered. 
Our  alhes  would  lose  heart  in  an  alliance 
that  could  not  keep  its  most  powerful 
member  from  retreating.  When  one  lets 
down  his  defenses  in  the  face  of  Commu- 
nist aggression,  it  has  always  been  a 
signal  for  more  aggression. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  problems  in- 
volved are  complex  and  bewildering. 
The  problems  are  enormous;  but  then  so 
is  the  price  of  freedom.  It  always  has 
been.  When  peace  becomes  more  im- 
portant than  freedom  and  when  men  be- 
come so  apathetic  toward  liberty  that 
they  are  no  longer  willing  to  fight  for  it, 
then  perhaps  they  do  not  deserve  to  have 
it.  This  may  be  brink.smanship,  as  critics 
have  cried  in  the  past.  But  brinksman- 
ship  for  freedom  is  better  than  appease- 
ment for  an  illusionary  peace. 


Financing  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19. 1961 

Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
the  present  discussion  on  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  aid  proposal,  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
I  believe  my  comments  and  illustration 
in  connection  with  the  means  of  financ- 
ing  the   program   are  self-explanatory 
and  may  be  helpful  to  others. 
Letter,  Dated  Jtn.T  19,  1961,  to  the  Honor- 
able  Otto  B.  Passman,    House    of    Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  DC. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  19, 1961. 
Dear  Colleague:  I  was  not  able  to  be 
present  yesterday  when  you  addressed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  administra- 
tion's prof)osal  for  foreign  aid.  I  was  testify- 
ing at  the  time  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  and  thereby  missed  hearing  your 
remarks. 

However,  this  morning  I  read  hem  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  I  only  wish  every 
American  could  be  given  the  facts  as  you 
stated  them.  The  sad  thing  to  me  is  that 
many  people  with  high  Christian  motives 
and  generous,  charitable  Impulses  have  no 
true  conception  of  the  principles  Involved  in 
the  present  controversy. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  President 
and  many  of  us  in  Congress  Is  not  a  matter 
of  long-range  planning.     Personally,  I  have 


no  quarrel  with  a  5-year  plan,  but  under  my 
sacred  and  sworn  duty  I  want  to  comply  with 
the  Constitution  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  re- 
sponsible legislator  to  insist  on  an  annual 
review  and  scrutiny  by  Congress  of  all  ex- 
penditures. 

To  draw  a  simple  Illustration,  suppose  for 
example  that  a  church  had  a  charitable  pro- 
gram. Would  the  members  of  its  congrega- 
tion do  well  to  say  to  Its  pastor:  "Borrow 
the  money — spend  it  on  whatsoever  you  de- 
sire?" Or  would  the  congregation  in  its  wis- 
dom say:  "The  church  will  have  an  annual 
budget.  Go  ahead,  pastor,  and  plan  on  a 
long-range  welfare  program,  but  each  year 
give  us  a  report  on  what  you  spent  in  the 
previous  12  months  Tell  us  how  much  you 
feel  Is  required  for  the  ensuing  year.  Tiien. 
a  special  church  committee,  on  the  basis  of 
your  request,  will  provide  the  sums  It  feels 
are  justified  In  line  with  the  church's  treas- 
ury and  .ibillty  to  pay?" 

i  think  that  is  a  fair  comparison. 
Actually,  Mr.  Passman,  as  you  have  said, 
in  the  past  6  years  $1.5  billion  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  f^ireii^n  aid 
has  not  ever  been  allocated  even  after  Prps- 
identlal  requests  have  been  cut.  Now  the 
President  wants  a  blank  check  and  worst 
of  all.  he  wants  no  scrutiny  or  need  t<:»  Jus- 
tify what  he  does  with  the  money. 

One  has  only  to  retail  some  of  the  waste 
and  mistakes  of  the  past,  the  scandals,  the 
unnecessary  extravagance,  the  abandoned 
projects,  the  evidence  of  corruption  and  all 
the  bad  parts  of  the  profn"am  to  realize  the 
desirability  of  investi'.^ation  by  Congress.  It 
was  the  annual  reviews  of  Congress  that 
revealed  the  errors  of  the  past.  Who  would 
bring  these  to  light  in  the  future'' 

Why  does  the  executive  branch  seek  to 
avoid  the  surveillance  of  Congress?  Why 
does  it  seek  to  bypass  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  no  money  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  save  in  consequence  of  an  ap- 
propriation.^ 

No  informed,  intcllif^ent  person.  In  the 
light  of  the  history  of  foreign  aid.  would 
support  such  an  unsound  procedure  as  back- 
door spending,  with  its  inherent  abdication 
of  the  po'\-er  and  responsibiliry  uf  the  legis- 
lative branch 

As  you  have  said,  such  proposals  are  mov- 
ing toward  making  a  mockery  of  the  legis- 
lative body  we  all  love.  How  can  we  make 
our  people  see  this? 

As  a  member  of  a  different  political  party, 
I  commend  you  for  your  dedication  to  prin- 
ciples. As  you  know.  I  have  organized  a 
bipartisan  group  of  more  than  100  House 
Members  who  joined  with  me  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  sup-xjrt  of  an  annual  re- 
view. 

If  I  can  be  helpful  in  any  way,  please  call 
on  me.     Meanwhile,  I  applaud  your  efforts. 
Sincerely. 

Thom.\s  M    Pelly, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


Tribute  to  W.  Kingsland  Macy 


servative  and  an  imtiring  worker,  always 
fighting  for  his  deeply  cherished  beliefs. 

With  roots  in  this  country  dating  back 
to  his  family's  purchase  of  Nantucket 
Island  in  1635,  Kingsland  Macy  through- 
out his  life  devoted  himself  to  public  af- 
fairs. I  admired  him  as  a  politician  and 
respected  him  as  a  man.  In  his  career, 
a  turbulent  one,  he  never  backed  away 
from  a  fight.  He  was  best  known  for  his 
part  in  the  Seabury  investigation  into 
New  York  City  Mayor  Jimmie  Walker's 
administration. 

A  longtime  Republican  leader,  he 
served  on  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
RpRents  for  12  years  and  was  a  vestry- 
man of  his  church.  To  those  of  us  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  as  a 
dedicated  public  servant  and  as  a  cher- 
ished friend,  his  loss  is  a  tragic  event. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE    HOUSE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19. 1961 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den death  of  William  Kingsland  Macy 
at  his  home  on  July  15  came  as  a  sud- 
den and  profound  shock  to  his  many 
friends.  A  Member  of  Congress  for  4 
years  from  New  York's  First  Congres- 
sional District,  he  was  a  vigorous  con- 


Western  Illinois  Wants  Firm  Stand 
Against  Commnnism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1961 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
tensive survey  which  I  have  just  com- 
pleted indicates  clearly  that  my  con- 
."^tituents  in  the  20th  District  of  Illinois, 
favor  using  U.S.  combat  forces  to  contain 
communism,  oppose  greater  Government 
control  of  farm  production,  and  also  op- 
pose most  of  the  administration's  spend- 
ing proposals. 

In  order  to  make  the  survey  as  im- 
partial as  possible,  I  sent  a  list  of  10 
questions  on  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
to  each  constituent  listed  in  a  telephone 
directory.  The  replies  totaled  10,531,  or 
18  percent.  I  consider  this  response 
gratifying,  indicating  a  concern  about 
national  problems  and  an  eagerness  to  be 
heard. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  those  giving  an 
opinion  favored  using  U.S.  armed  in- 
tervention to  prevent  further  Communist 
takeovers. 

Prop>osals  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  Federal  spending  for  public  and 
private  schools,  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  U.N.,  foreign  aid,  and  greater 
Government  control  of  farm  production 
were  rejected  by  big  majorities. 

Smaller  majorities  favored  the  Peace 
Corps  proposal,  also  higher  taxes  so  the 
interstate  highways  can  be  built  on 
schedule.  Higher  postal  rates  got 
"thumbs  down." 

Most  replies  showed  "no  opinion"  on 
one  or  more  questions. 

Votes  on  each  question  follow : 

1  Do  you  favor  a  medical  program  for  the 
aged  financed  by  higher  social  security  taxes? 
Yes,   3,057:    no,   5,986    (66   percent  opposed). 

2.  Do  you  favor  Federal  spending  for  pub- 
lic school  construction  and  teacher  salaries? 
Yes,  2.896:  no,  6,226  (67  percent  opposed). 

3.  Do  you  favor  Federal  spending  for  pri- 
vate schools?  Yes,  658;  no,  8,623  (93  per- 
cent opposed) . 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  Peace  Corps  program? 
Yes,  3,059;  no,  2,784  (52  percent  for). 
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fi.  In  Laos  (and  similar  situations)  do  you 
favor  U.3  armed  Intervention  to  prevent  a 
C'ointnunist  take-over?  Yes,  5,158,  no,  2,414 
(68  percent  for) . 

6.  Do  you  favor  admitting  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations?  Yes,  1,090;  no  7.515  (87  per- 
cent  opposed ) . 

7.  Do  you  ajipruve  of  administration  pro- 
po.=;als  for  foreign  aid?  Yes.  2,198;  no,  4,464 
(58  percent  opposed). 

8  Do  j'ou  favor  5-ccnt  first-class  rate  and 
other  postal  increases  to  offset  the  postal 
deficit.'  Yes,  4.174;  no,  4,705  (53  percent  op- 
l>oscd) . 

9.  Do  you  favor  greater  Government  con- 
trol of  farm  production?  Yes,  973;  no.  7.591 
(88  percent  opposed). 

10.  Do  you  favor  1-cent  a  gallon  gasoline 
tax  extended  and  truck  taxes  Incrca.sed? 
Yes,  5,147;  no,  3,516  (60  percent  for). 

More  than  3.000  of  those  replying  took 
the  trouble  to  explain  their  an.swei.s  and 
add  other  romments.  It  has  been  a  valu- 
able exercise  in  representative  Govern- 
ment. Valuable  to  me  because  I  have 
had  the  benefit  of  advice  and  comment 
from  more  than  10,000  constituents. 

I  believe  it  has  also  been  worthwhile 
for  those  who  participated.  In  this  land, 
the  citizen  is  sovcrci':n.  and  it  is  entirely 
proper  that  he  should  sit  down  and  study 
over  the  problems  before  Congress,  and 
then  report  his  thout-hts  so  his  repre- 
sentative can  be  guided  accordingly. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.XTIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19, 1961 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  external  peril,  Americans  can 
take  special  pride  and  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  preservation  of  our 
internal  security  remains  the  responsi- 
bility of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

His  skillful  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  tlie  FBI  has  created  a  Govern- 
ment agency  which  discharges  its  vast 
responsibilities  efficiently  and  fairly. 
Without  trespassing  upon  the  individual 
rights  of  our  citizens,  the  FBI  zealously 
pursues  all  who  violate  the  law  of  the 
land.  This  task  in  no  sense  should  be 
a  partisan  endeavor,  and  it  is  significant 
that  Mr.  Hoover's  aggressive,  capable, 
and  faithful  discharge  of  important  du- 
ties has  won  and  retained  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  four  Presidents,  their  At- 
torneys General,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

His  diligent,  determined  fight  against 
internal  subversi,3n  has  on  countless  oc- 
casions successfully  thwai'ted  Kremlin 
schemes  to  undtrmine  us  from  within. 
The  Communistf  know  that  as  long  as 
Mr.  Hoover  hold?  office,  they  will  be  con- 
fronted by  a  det'rmined  adversary,  who 
fully  understands  their  methods  of  oper- 
ation. His  very  iTesence  on  our  national 
scene  gives  our  people  a  sense  of  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a;-.  Representatives  of  the 
people,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  support 
and  commend  those  public  servants  who 
by  their  performance  have  demonstrated 


complete  devotion  to  our  country.  I 
know  of  no  man  who  more  clearly  de- 
serves such  commendation. 


Arieigh  Bnrke:  Well  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOL-ISIAN.\ 

js  THE  HOUSE  OF  ri:presentati\t:s 
Wednesday.  July  19,  1961 

Mr.  HEBF.RT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
U)  pay  tribute  to  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  a 
devoted  American,  a  dedicated  naval  of- 
ficpr.  a  gallant  gentleman  and  a  redoubt- 
able sailor. 

Shortly  Admirrvl  Burke's  tenure  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  will  draw  to 
a  dramatic  end.  His  departure  from  the 
Navy  will  leave  an  unprecedented  record 
of  achievement  for  the  Na\T  and  for  the 
Nations  defenses. 

Admiral  Burke's  fame  began  during 
World  War  II.  As  a  destroyer  ."squadron 
rcmmandf-r  in  the  South  Pocific  his 
squadron  fought  22  separate  engage- 
ments in  4  months  during  which  time  his 
ships  destroyed  Japanese  ships  and  air- 
craft at  a  rate  never  equaled  by  a  similar 
force.  Noted  for  leading  his  .^hips  into 
action  just  under  boiler  bursting  speeds, 
he  became  known  as  31-Knot  Burke. 

After  his  tour  with  destroyers,  he  be- 
came Chief  of  Staff  to  Admiral  Marc 
Mitcher.  commander  of  the  famed  1st 
Carrier  Task  Force  in  the  Pacific.  Serv- 
ing with  this  force  for  over  a  year. 
Admiral  Burke  was  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  executing  a  long  series  of  suc- 
cessful offensive  operations  against  the 
Japanese  from  New  Guinea  to  Tokyo. 

SfX)n  after  commencement  of  hostilities 
in  Korea,  he  was  named  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  to  Commander,  Naval  Forces. 
Par  East,  and  later,  in  July  1931,  was 
designated  a  member  of  the  Uni':.ed  Na- 
tions truce  delegation  in  Korea. 

In  August  1955,  Admiral  Burke,  then  a 
relatively  junior  two-star  admiial,  was 
selected  to  head  the  most  powerful  Navy 
in  the  world.  Young  in  years,  i)ut  ma- 
tMie  in  thoucht  and  vision.  .Admiral 
Burke  soon  proved  that  his  selection  was. 
indeed,  a  wise  one,  as  evidenced  by  his 
reappointment  to  this  high  and  responsi- 
ble office  in  1957  and  1959.  He  his  given 
the  Navy  the  kind  of  vigorous,  inspired, 
and  imaginative  leadership  direly  need- 
ed in  an  era  of  nuclear  weapons,  guided 
missiles,  and  Polaris  submarines.  Under 
his  guidance  the  Navy  has  kept  pace 
with  the  technological  revolution  which 
has  borne  fruit  during  the  past  decade. 
Every  type  Navy  ship  from  aircraft  car- 
rier to  destroyer  has  been  improved  and 
new  tyi>es  developed  to  insure  that  the 
Navy  is  prepared  to  carrj"  out  its  far- 
reaching  responsibilities,  control  of  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  seas. 

IXiring  the  past  5  years  Admiral 
Burke's  forces  have  answered  tlie  call, 
"Send  for  the  Navy,"  in  Lebanon,  the 
Formosa  Straits,  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
In  each  instance,  action  has  been  swift 
and  decisive,  demonstrating  our  Navy's 
responsiveness    to    the    Nation's    needs 


whenever  and  wherever  versatile,  self- 
sufficient  forces  are  required. 

Notable  among  Admiral  Burke's  out- 
standing qualities  is  his  firm,  dispassion- 
ate conviction  that  U.S.  seapower  is  a 
positive  and  vital  influence  in  maintain- 
ing peace  in  our  time.  In  a  recent  .speech 
he  stated — 

It  is  of  the  utmost  significance  that  we  un- 
derstand liGw  important  sea  communicatiur.s 
are  to  our  very  existence.  Our  ability  ■with- 
out allies  to  control  the  seas  underlies  the 
•whf  le  free  world  system  of  collective  secur.iy. 
The  strength  of  the  free  world  lies  :n  its 
unity,  its  political  and  milit.^ry  un;ty,  its 
capacity  and  its  will  to  stand  together  m 
the  face  of  common  danger.  The  Unitrd 
Str.tes  lE  the  center  of  a  great  maritime  coali- 
tion embracing  42  other  nations.  All  of  those 
liations  entered  their  muturil  security  ar- 
rangement with  us  on  the  assumption  that 
they  were  bound  to  us,  rather  than  separated 
Irom  us.  by  the  seas. 

Admiral  Burke's  services  to  his  coun- 
try have  been  appropriately  recognized 
over  tlie  years.  In  addition  to  the  Navy 
Cross,  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
witli  geld  star,  the  Legion  of  Merit  with 
two  gold  stars  and  oak  leaf  cluster 
f  Army  > .  the  Silver  Star  Medal,  the  Com- 
mendation Ribbon,  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal,  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
Ribbon  with  three  stars,  and  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation,  Admiral  Burke  has 
the  American  Defen.se  Service  Medal, 
Fleet  Clasp:  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Cam- 
paign Medal  with  two  silver  stars  and 
two  bronze  stars:  the  American 
Campaign  Medal:  World  War  n  Victor^' 
Medal;  Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal, 
Europe  Clasp;  the  National  Defense 
Service  Medal:  the  Philipine  Liberation 
Ribbon;  Korean  Service  Medal;  and 
United  National  Service  Medal.  He  also 
has  been  awarded  the  Ul  Chi  Medal  and 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  by  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

In  the  years  to  come  tlie  name  Burke 
will  go  down  in  Navy  history  as  did 
Jones.  Parragut,  Perry,  Nimitz.  and  Hal- 
sey  before  liim.  Although  he  leaves  his 
beloved  Na\'y,  the  impact  of  Ihs  think- 
ing, his  leadership,  his  determination 
will  remain  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  who  follow.  To  Admiral  Burke: 
Well  dene. 


Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut,  at  the  Annaal  Westchester 
County  Convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, Mamaroneck,  N.Y.,  July  7,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF    KTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1961 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Tkom.^s  J.  DoDD,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  was  honored 
recently  by  the  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.,  American  Legion  convention  with 
the  Americanism  Award  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  well-being  of  the  country 
and  for  combating  communism. 

The  Senator's  remarks  are  cogent  and 
timely  in  the  extreme,  and  I  take  pride 
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in  having  them  perpetuated  by  being 
imprinted  in  the  Record  : 
Remarks  op  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut,  at  the  Anncal  Westches- 
ter County  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion,  Mamaroneck,  N.Y„  Friday,  July  7, 
1961 

I  am  more  honored  than  I  can  say  to  have 
been  Invited  to  be  with  you  tonight  and  to 
receive  this  award  from  the  American  Le- 
gion. 

In  an  era  of  confused  and  timid  voices, 
the  American  Legion  has  always  sounded  a 
clear,  strong  call  for  national  strength,  for 
national  courage,  and  for  national  honor. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  your  great  organization  and 
to  Join  with  you  on  this  occasion. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  foster  what  we  in 
this  country  have  come  to  call  "American- 
Ism." 

I  have  sometimes  felt  that  some  of  our 
friends  elsewhere  in  the  world  must  be  a 
little  mystl-fled  by  this  word.  They  have  a 
strong  and  fervent  patriotism  of  their  own. 
But  we  never  hear  of  Canadlanism  or  Mexi- 
canlsm  or  Swedenlsm. 

To  other  peoples,  the  world  "Americanism" 
may  seem  a  boastful  affectation,  a  form  of 
chauvinism,  a  brash  nationalism.  But,  of 
course,  it  is  not.  Americanism  Is  a  patriot- 
ism that  has  something  necessarily  unique 
about  it.  because  our  history  has  had  some- 
thing unique  about  it. 

The  love  of  country  which  has  for  cen- 
turies drawn  peoples  of  other  lands  together 
and  welded  them  into  nations  was  derived 
from  many  sources,  from  a  love  of  things 
old  and  familiar,  family  histories  in  a  town 
or  province  which  could  be  traced  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  a  common  tongue,  a  common 
nationality,  perhaps  a  common  religion,  a 
national  literature  and  music  and  art,  a 
consciousness  of  having  done  certain  things 
together  as  a  people  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne and  Roland. 

To  the  peoples  of  Europe,  then,  patriotism 
has  its  roots  In  the  past  and  represents  a 
love  of  all  the  similarities  and  things  shared 
in  common  with  their  countrymen. 

But  we  in  America,  in  the  early  years  of 
our  Nation,  had  no  past.  We  had  more  dif- 
ferences than  similarities. 

Our  people  had  no  common  history  except 
that  of  escape  from  the  histories  of  a  score  of 
other  nations. 

We  had  no  common  religion  except  a 
heritage  of  seeking  religious  freedom. 

We  had  no  common  tongue,  no  common 
nationality,  no  national  music  or  art,  no  folk 
tales,  no  national  literature  except  for  the 
political  wriungs  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

All  tha^  we  had  in  conmion,  with  which 
to  mold  together  a  nation  was  a  new  set  of 
ideas,  J.'  Tittitudes,  of  institutions;  untried, 
unproved,  yet  having  the  universality  of  ex- 
pressing the  ancient  hopes  and  yearnings  of 
mankind  for  a  better  and  fuller  life. 

And  we  shared  together  a  new,  virgin  con- 
tinent upon  which  we  could  try  out  our  ex- 
periment. 

It  is  these  concepts,  then,  none  of  them 
fully  realized  or  perfected,  yet  none  re- 
pudiated or  abandoned,  which  have  ever 
marked  off  this  Nation;  concepts  that  are  so 
familiar  to  us  that  perhaps  we  lose  sight  of 
their  revolutionary  Impact  upon  the  world 
of  the  18th  century  and  their  place  at  the 
h"art  of  the  struggle  today  between  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  communism. 

These  concepts,  briefly  and  Inadequately 
expressed,  are,  it  seems  to  me,  the  following: 
Th  It  tlie  state  exists  to  serve  man  and  that 
man's  liberty,  his  property,  his  family,  and 
his  individual  rights  are  above  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  state;  that  every  man 
should  have  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  or  to 
fail  on  his  own,  a  square  de.il,  a  clear 
field:  that  every  man  should  be  able  to 
speak  his  piece  without  fear  or  reprls:il:  that 
every   man   should   have   an   equal   voice   in 


choosing  those  who  govern  him;  that  every 
man  should  be  held  Innocent  of  wrongdoing 
until  proved  giillty;   that  every  man  should 
be  free  to  worship   as  he  pleases,  or  not  at 
all,  if  he  so  pleases;  that  every  man  has  the 
right   and  should   have  the   opportunity   to 
own  property  tnd  capital  and  to  use  these, 
within  reasonable  limits,  as  he  chooses,  free 
from  tribute  tc  any  baron  or  monopoly,  and 
secure    from    confiscation     by     government: 
that  other  men  from  other  lands,  with  their 
troubles  and  with  their  hopes,  wore  welcome 
to  come  here  to  our  shores  and  try  their  hand 
at  building  a  new  life;    that  the  normal   re- 
lationship   betui-een    men    was    not    one    of 
artificial  division,  by  class  or  by  trade  or  by 
race,  or  by  reliirion.  or  by  education,  but  one 
of    democratic    equality,    of   cooperation,    of 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  of  working  together 
to  tame  a  continent  and  build  a  nation:  that 
henceforth    the     habitual    attitude    of  men 
need   not   be  fear  and   foreboding  but   con- 
fidence and  optimism;  that  a  nation,  our  Na- 
tion,   could    conduct    itself     toward     other 
lands  with  honor,   with   friendship,  without 
aggression,   without   predatory  designs. 
These    ideas    are    our   national    patrimony. 
They   took  the  place  of  all  the   unifying 
forces    which    cenlurles    of    living    together 
had  provided  for  the  peoples  of  other  lands 
They   are   the    heart   of   Americanism       They 
are  all   that  there  is  to  Americanism      And 
we    may    say   truly    that    every    person    who 
shares   these   li.itials.    wherever    he    may    live, 
is  in  his  heart  r. n  American. 

These  ideas  generated  a  sense  of  mis.slon 
which  has  always  characterized  the  history 
of  America.  Americanism  was  not  Just  for 
home  consumption.  It  was  for  export.  0\ir 
people  believed  that  the  power  of  our  ex- 
ample would  spread  freedom  across  the 
globe.  And  our  ideas  did  catch  on,  all  over 
the  world.  By  1917.  the  American  people 
had  decided  It  was  not  enough  to  spread 
freedom  by  ejample  alone,  that  we  must 
defend  It  with  our  might  and  if  need  be 
with  our  blood. 

We  have  fought  two  World  Wars  and  are 
presently  engai^ed  in  a  cold  war  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  others  in  the  world  and 
in  so  doing  to  preserve  our  own  freedom. 

Today  we  ar',>  called  upon  to  <^upport  and 
sustain  the  forces  of  freedom  wherever  they 
exist  In  the  world  All  of  our  history  has 
prepared  us  fcr  and  guided  us  toward  this 
moment. 

Whether  or  not  we  rise  to  the  occasion 
will  depend  upon  whether  our  people  and 
our  leaders  understand  and  embrace  the 
principles  of  Americanism  as  they  have  un- 
folded in  our  history. 

As  the  principal  bastion  of  freedom  In 
the  world.  America  is  the  principal  target 
for  Communist  subversion,  the  first  line 
of  Communist  aggression 

The  investigation  and  exposure  of  these 
attempts  at  subversion  In  all  of  their  many 
guises  are  matters  of  critical  importance. 
Along  with  other  Senators  on  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  I  have  been 
trying  to  combat  the  attempts  of  our  sworn 
enemies  to  Infiltrate  our  Government,  to 
steal  our  defense  secrets,  and  to  poison  the 
minds  of  our  people,  particularly  our  young 
people. 

This  task  must  be  carried  on  by  the  FBI, 
by  the  Congress,  and  by  other  groups,  and 
we  must  have  the  constant  support  of  the 
American  people.  The  tragic  history  of 
other  nations  shows  us  that  our  cause  could 
be  lost  through  the  failure  to  protect  our- 
selves against    subversion. 

But  effective  defense  against  subversion 
is  not  enough.  For  our  struggle  can  be  won 
only  by  a  mighty  national  effort  which  our 
history  now  calls  upon  us  to  make,  an  effort 
to  defend  freedom  where  It  exists  In  the 
world  and  to  extend  it  where  it  does  not. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  prepared  and  anxious 
to  carry  those  burdens  and  m.ake  those  sacri- 
fices   which    Dur    destiny    now    places    upon 


us.  But  two  political  extremes,  of  the  right 
and  of  the  left,  threaten  to  pull  us  off  the 
track. 

The  extreme  on  the  right  rejects  those 
measures  of  domestic  reform,  foreign  assist- 
ance, military  aid  and  International  coopera- 
tion which  are  necessary  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve and  extend  freedom. 

The  extreme  on  the  left  would  have  us 
abandon  those  outposts  of  freedom  that  are 
now  under  the  guns  of  communism,  and  let 
down  our  defenses  against  domestic  sub- 
version. 

The  danger  from  the  extreme  right  Is, 
not  that  it  conspires  against  America  or  col- 
laborates with  our  foreign  enemies,  but  that 
its  prejudices  and  blindnesses  may  deter  us 
from  doing  those  things  that  we  must  do  to 
save  our  country. 

The  danger  from  the  extreme  left  Is  that 
it  poisons  the  spiritual  and  philosophic  well 
which  nourishes  America,  It  tangles  up  our 
moral  guidelines,  and  softens  up  our  re- 
sistance to  that  extension  of  leftism  which 
).>  communism.  And  the  danger  from  the 
left  Is  greatly  magnified  by  the  fact  that  its 
policies  so  often  dovetail  and  march  hand  In 
hand  with  those  of  the  world  Communist 
(ur.spiracy  which  is  sworn  to  destroy  us. 

We  live  in  a  period  dtiring  which  many 
extremists  have  tried  to  monopolize  the 
mantle  of  Americanism  though  they  have 
the  least  right  of  anyone  anywhere  to  wear 
it  They  speak  with  the  strident  voices  of 
Intolerance,  of  bigotry,  of  accusation,  of 
br>astfulness.  and  of  hostility  toward  others. 
They  often  style  themselves  as  "lOO  per- 
cent Americans."  But  they  are  in  fact 
erotesque  caricatures,  symbols  of  everything 
that  ts  essentially  vm-American. 

They  proceed  on  the  basis  that  a  man 
is  guilty  until  proved  innocent,  that  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  suspected  persons  should 
be  abrogated,  that  foreigners,  foreign  goods 
and  foreign  Ideas  should  be  excluded  from 
America. 

Thev  oppose  our  commitments  and  alli- 
ances m  the  defense  of  freedom  abroad. 
They  oppose  our  aid  to  the  less  fortunate 
peoples  of  the  world,  aid  Intended  to  help 
these  people  to  make  some  of  the  American 
dream   a   reality   for    themselves. 

They  are  bigots.  Their  magazines  and 
circulars  are  filled  with  hatred  of  Jews,  Catho- 
lics. Negroes,  and  all  other  groups  except 
what  they  like  to  define  as  "An^'ricans." 

Although  this  type  of  100-percent  Ameri- 
can may  like  to  drape  himself  in  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  during  the  daytime,  his  uni- 
form at  night  is  sometimes  the  white  sheet. 
This  brand  of  misnamed  Americanism  is 
founded  upon  fear,  suspicion,  division,  and 
malice.  These  advocates,  though  they  call 
themselves  patriots,  are  tragic  and  con- 
temptible examples  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  live  In  the  greatest  of  all  nations 
and  yet  to  represent  everything  that  Is 
hostile  and  inimical  to  the  ideas  which  give 
life   to  that  nation. 

At  the  other  extreme,  we  have  those  who 
are  the  products  not  of  a  perverted,  distorted 
kind  of  loyalty,  but  of  no  loyalty  at  all.  A 
small  group  of  Americans,  some  of  them 
articulate  and  infiuentlal  In  the  press,  the 
arts  and  the  communications  media,  have 
lost  that  sense  of  mission  and  confidence  and 
optimism  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
American  story. 

The  answers  of  the  ultraleftlsts  in  Amer- 
ica to  the  challenge  of  our  time  are  weasel 
words  justifying  the  abandonment  of  Laos, 
Quemoy,  Formosa,  Berlin,  and  other  critical 
areas. 

Their  appeals  are  for  disarmament  without 
adequate  Inspection,  for  a  nuclear  test  baa 
without  means  of  detection,  for  abandon- 
ment of  the  development  of  crucial  weapons 
on  the  theory  that  we  can  trust  the  Commu- 
nists to  also  forego  these  developments. 

They  believe  that  the  history  of  man  Is 
meaningless  and  that,  therefore,  the  history 
of  our  country  Is  Insignificant. 
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They  feel  that  there  are  no  absolutes,  that 
nothing  Is  eternally  :.rue  or  false,  right,  or 
wrong,  that  nothing  is  fixed  and  changeless, 
that  all  will  change  and  pass  away. 

And  therefore  they  feel  that  no  issue,  no 
soil,  no  concept,  not  even  freedom  Itself,  is 
worth  risking  life  to  defend. 

To  them,  patriotism  Is  a  naive,  outmoded 
.superstition  of  unsophisticated  people,  na- 
tionalism is  a  menace,  and  AmcTicanism  is 
a  term  of  scorn  and  derision 

They  see  the  caricature  of  Americanism 
which  I  have  tried  o  describe  earlier  and 
they  use  it  as  an  e  ccuse  for  ignoring  the 
reality  of  a  true  .\mericanism  which  has  a 
just  claim  upon  them  as  it  has  upon  all  of  us. 
They  are  the  Amei  lean  imitators  of  Ber- 
trand  Russell  and  Ph  lip  Toynbee.  who  argue 
that  It  is  preferable  to  surrender  now  to 
communism  rather  tl^an  run  the  risk  of  world 
war  by  taking  tho.se  steps  necessary  to  our 
delense 

Tlie  story  of  our  ccn  iitry  is  a  story  of  avoid- 
ing the  extremes  of  he  right  and  the  left 
We  may  hope  with  cc  nfidence  that  our  peo- 
ple win  continue  to  lio  so  and  that  we  will 
continue  up  the  road  on  which  we  started 
in  1776. 

Americanism,  ther .  is  that  dedication 
which  leads  us  to  ch  -rish  what  our  fathers 
brought  to  the  world  t(j  defend  it  where  it 
has  taken  rcK)t.  to  exti  nd  it  wliere  we  reason- 
ably can. 

Americanism  is  our  national  conscience. 
the  voice  of  our  histcrj .  which  .speaks  to  us 
today  and  bids  us:  To  insist  on  a  fair  chance 
for  all  and  a  free  ride  for  none;  to  encourage 
all  to  speak  their  minis  and  to  protect  none 
from  fair  criticism  ol  what  he  has  said:  to 
pursue  the  goal  that  no  man  be  artificially 
pushed  up  nor  arbitrarily  held  back;  to  work 
for  the  perfection  o;  our  process  of  free 
choice  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  of  limited  giivernment;  to  ex- 
tend to  the  homeless  refugee  from  tyranny 
the  hand  of  welcome  to  resist  all  appeals 
which  seek  to  divide  our  people  by  race  or 
creed  or  political  partisanship;  to  support 
the  investigation  and  exposure  of  our  coun- 
try's domestic  and  fo.'-eign  enemies,  and  to 
maintain  with  equal  zeal  the  integrity  of 
those  methods  by  wh  ch  we  investigate  and 
expose;  to  sacrifice  all  that  is  required  of  us 
for  the  defense  of  ou  •  country;  to  give  and 
give  and  give,  of  our  :lnie.  of  our  energy,  of 
our  wealth  to  help  tie  people  of  the  world 
to  grasp  for  themselves  the  prize  of  liberty 
and  opfxjrtunity;  to  support  our  leaders 
when  they  are  stroi  g.  and  reprove  them 
when  they  are  weak  to  keep  ever  in  our 
hearts  the  words  of  Senator  Carl  Schurz 
"Our  country  •  •  •  »hen  right  to  be  kept 
right;  when  wrong  to  be  put  right." 

This  Is  patriotism  this  is  Americanism. 
There  are  no  lOO-pcrcent  Americans.  No 
one  can  fully  qualif;-  for  that  magnificent 
accolade. 

But  let  us  hope  th  it  there  are  millions  of 
ordinary  Americans  who  will  humbly  and 
devotedly  answer  their  country's  need,  mil- 
lions who  will  do  th€;r  best  in  the  faith  that 
a  merciful  and  lovin  ;  and  just  Gcxl  will  do 
the  rest. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai .  July  19, 1961 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
16.  after  I  had  presented  to  the  House 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  program  of  mili- 


tary construction  set-asides  for  the  ex- 
clusive bidding  of  small  contractors,  the 
distinguished  journalist.  Lyle  C.  Wilson, 
commented  on  the  subject  and  his 
column  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  That  column  was  reprinted 
in  the  daily  Record  by  our  colleague  and 
my  good  friend  from  Nebraska  !Mr. 
Cunningham]  on  June  19. 

On  June  29  there  appeared  in  the  "Let- 
ters to  the  Editor"  columns  of  the  Daily 
News  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Smith 
of  Washington.  D.C.,  president  of  the 
18th  and  Columbia  Road  Business  A.sso- 
ciation.  Inc..  which  was  sharply  critical 
of  both  the  column  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  my 
own  efTorts  in  this  matter.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Mr.  Irving  Maness,  Deputy 
Administrator.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, also  was  in  print  in  the  same 
columns  with  a  letter  critical  of  Mr. 
Wilson  and  by  implication,  my  efforts 
and  the  findings  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  which  had  adopted 
language  questioning  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram in  its  report  accompanying  the  gen- 
eral government  matters.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations bill  of  1962. 

At  this  pKJint  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  include  those  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Maness  just  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  News: 

One  VirwpoiNT  or  Small  Business 

As  a  small  businessman  and  a  member  of 
an  association  of  small  businessmen  and 
women,  I  feel  chagrined  by  Lyle  C.  Wilsons 
article  on  June  16,  excoriating  small  busi- 
ness. Until  this  last  election  I  was  a  Repub- 
lican; but  Members  of  Congress  like  Phil 
Weaves  convinced  me  the  Republicans  by 
and  large  are  for  big  business. 

As  I  understand  Government  construction 
work,  which  I  have  been  doing  for  15  years, 
since  I  resigned  from  the  Navy  after  9  years 
of  frustration,  big  business  gets  nearly  all  of 
it — about  96  percent — giving  a  few  favored 
"small  businesses"  (actually  many  times 
larger  than  the  average  truly  small  business) 
some  subcontracts. 

I  feel  Mr.  Weavik  is  living  in  another 
world.  He  must  know  most  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Nebraska  is  comprised  of  families  of 
small  businessmen.  The  large  farmers  who 
feed  at  the  Federal  subsidy  trough  there 
supported  Republicans — they  are  the  large 
businessmen  in  Nebraska. 

He  should  represent  the  small  people,  his 
majority,  and  not  buy  the  old  concocted  tale 
that  the  small  business  association  is  a  lux- 
ury The  recent  price-fixing  scandals  show 
that  the  halo  big  business  had  Madison  Ave- 
nue make  and  Illuminate  for  it  is  tinsel. 

The  brave.  Independent,  small  business- 
man Is  competitive  and  survives  because  he 
can  supply  a  gCKxl  Job  at  a  reasonable  price. 
We  don't  get  Government  subsidies — big 
btislness  does.  Who  speaks  for  small  busi- 
ness? The  majority  of  our  population.  Who 
represents  us?  Only  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Thomas  F.  Smith. 
President,     13th     and     Columbia     Road 
Business  Association,  Inc. 


Challenges  Wilson  on  SBA  Column 
Lyle  C.  Wilson's  column.  "A  Complaint 
Against  SBA,"  was  unfair.  It  turned  on  the 
contention  of  Representative  Phil  Weaves. 
Republican  of  Nebraska,  that  "SBA  has  im- 
posed on  Government  procurement  officials 
a  set-aside  policy.  The  policy  set-aside  for 
small  business  Government  contracts  for  con- 
struction work  even  though  the  bid  of  a 
small  business  may  be  substantially  higher 


than  the  bid  of  a  large  business  for  the  same 
Job." 

The  article  also  says.  "Mr.  Weaver  cited 
places  and  bids  in  eight  Instances  In  which 
small  business  obtained  contracts  although 
larger  businesses  has  bid  at  less  cost"  and 
contends  that  Representative  Weaver  had 
checked  with  AsscKlated  General  Contractors, 
and  that  "a  great  majority"  of  its  7.000  mem- 
bers were  publicly  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  SBA  set-aside  program,  although  89  j^r- 
cent  were  small  businesses 

'Why,"  Mr  Wilson  asks,  does  SBA  Im- 
port a  coEtly  subsidy  program  in  behalf  cf 
small  Vju.sinp^smen  who  don't  want  the  pro- 
gr.Tin?" 

Here  are  a  few  facts: 

First,  the  law  specifically  requires  the  Gov- 
ernment "should  aid.  etc..  small  business 
concerns  to  preserve  free  enterprise,  to  In- 
sure that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  pur- 
ch.ises  and  contracts  •  •  •  IncU'dlng,  but  not 
limited  to  contracts  for  maintenance,  repair, 
and  construction,  be  placed  with  small  busi- 
ness enterprises." 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  SBA  does  not  im- 
pose this  program;  the  program  is  required 
of  it.  by  law 

As  to  the  set-aside  program  resulting  in 
higher  costs,  competitive  bidding  is  present 
oi;  set-aside  construction  procurements,  lust 
as  on  set -aside  purchases  of  property  and 
services 

On  con.struction  contracts,  very  careful  cost 
estimates  are  made  before  inviting  bids  If 
the  contracting  officer  considers  the  bids 
high,  he  may  ask  for  withdrawal  of  the  set- 
aside  although  I  know  of  no  case  where  this 
has  l>een  done 

Performance  capability  is  also  determined 
prior  to  contract  award. 

One  final  point;  while  officials  of  the  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  may  not  be  in 
favor  of  the  set-aside  program  for  construc- 
tion contracts,  many  contractors  are — in- 
cluding one  of  AGC's  own  branches. 

For  insuance,  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors. Oklahoma  City,  Okla  .  composed 
largely  of  small  business  concerns.  Is  asking 
that  our  program  be  extended. 

We  in  SBA  neither  know  of  instances  of 
construction  contracts  being  awarded  at  un- 
reasonable prices  under  the  set -aside  pro- 
gram, nor  of  any  reports  of  pcxjr  workman- 
ship. 

Irving  Maness. 
Deputy  Administrator.  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  11  the  Daily  News 
generously  printed  my  own  reply  to  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Maness  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  letter  from  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cunningham  1,  also  was  printed  by  that 
newspaper  in  its  obvious  efforts  to  pre- 
sent impartially  both  sides  of  this  very 
important  issue.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  include  these  letters  as  they 
appeared  in  the  News: 

Representative  Weaver  Gives"  His  Views  on 
SBA 

The  Deputy  Administrator  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  Irvin  Maness,  has 
expressed  resentment  over  a  recent  c»lumn 
by  Lyle  C  Wilson.  Mr.  Maness  quoted  lib- 
erally from  the  article  and  mentions  my 
name. 

It  is  significant  that  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  taking  a  long  hard  look 
at  SBA's  activity  In  subsidizing  small  con- 
tractors to  do  construction  work.  It  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  if  these  men  need  to 
be  subsidized,  we  would  save  money  by  sim- 
ply giving  them  financial  grants  every  2  or 
3  weeks  so  that  we  would  not  retard  the 
progress  of  defense  programs  Instead  of  giv- 
ing economic  relief  under  the  guise  of  con- 
strviction  contracts. 
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The  American  taxpayer,  whether  business 
1>  large  or  small,  expects  to  get  the  most 
out  of  his  dollar.  If  we  are  to  bo  perfectly 
honest,  we  should  use  the  competitive  bid 
system  to  get  the  best  deal  possible  for  the 
taxpayer.  If  we  are  to  give  relief  to  peo- 
ple, the  American  taxpayer  should  be  cog- 
nizant of  this  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  approval  indirectly  by  voting  to  reelect 
Congressmen  who  would  support  such  an 
economic  relief  for  small  contractors  who 
cannot  compete  with  those  who  are  a  little 
larger,  medium  sized,  or  big. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  law  that  requires 
SBA  to  set  up  small  businessmen  in  bu.^iness 
which  retards  the  efficient  building  of  de- 
fense projects.  The  power  given  to  SBA  Is 
discretionary.  In  this  situation  I  am  afraid 
someone  In  SBA  relishes  forcing  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies — primarily  the  Defense  De- 
partment— to  spend  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
unwisely  under  the  pretense  of  carrying  out 
laws  passed  by  Congress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  v/ill  eventually 
amend  the  act  to  put  SBA  back  on  the 
basis  of  doing  a  good  Job  for  small  busi- 
ness people  through  loans  to  business  and 
supervision  of  activities  to  make  them  a 
part  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Phil  Weaver, 
House   0/   RepTcsentiitites,   First   Dis- 
trict, Nebraska . 


i 


Says  Lyli  Wilson  Was  Right  and  Maness 
Wrong 

Irving  Maness,  Deputy  Administrator, 
Small  Buslnesa  Administration  letters  (June 
30) ,  was  sharply  critical  of  an  article  by  your 
respected  columnist,  Lyle  C.  Wilson. 

Although  Mr.  Manesa  most  certainly  has 
a  right  to  an  opinion,  I  do  not  feel  that  as 
a  top  ranking  ofBcUl  of  a  Federal  agency 
he  has  the  right  to  question  publicly  the 
privilege  of  either  Congress  or  the  press  to 
Inquire  into  his  agency's  operations. 

It  is  not  only  the  privilege  of  the  Congress, 
but  Its  duty,  to  determine  how  laws  are 
functioning.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  people 
to  know  the  findings  of  congressional  in- 
quiries. It  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  fur- 
nish that  Information. 

No  nonelected  official,  regardless  of  how 
highly  placed,  has  the  right  to  challenge 
this  process  of  Inquiry  and  Information,  par- 
ticularly so  when  his  challenge  is  based  on 
a  misstatement  of  fact. 

In  his  closing  paragraph  Mr.  Maness  states, 
"We  in  SBA  neither  know  of  construction 
contracts  being  awairded  at  unreasonable 
prices  under  the  set-aside  program,  nor  of 
any  reports  of  poor  workmanship." 

Mr.  Maness  could  have  obtained  this 
knowledge  from  the  same  source  that  Mr. 
Wilson  used,  page  10170  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  13.  A  table  there 
cites  eight  specific  examples  of  cost  Increase 
ranging  from  3  to  83  percent. 

Mr.  Maness  certainly  should  be  better  in- 
formed on  what  is  going  on  in  his  own 
agency. 

Representative  G.  Cunningham. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  further  observa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  concerns  the 
validity  of  some  of  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Maness.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Administrator  of  Small 
Business  was  questioned  at  considerable 
length  when  he  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Goverrmient  Mat- 
ters, Department  of  Commerce  appro- 
priations. Not  only  that,  he  was  given 
the  .opportunity  by  the  chairman  to  place 
In  the  record  of  those  hearings  detailed 
replies  to  questions  asked  him  about  this 
matter. 

Apparently  those  studied  replies  did 
not  wholly  satisfy  the  committee  because 


it  later  adopted  the  language  which  ap- 
pears on  page  15  of  the  report. 

All  of  these  facts  should  have  been 
fully  known  to  Mr.  Maness  and  others 
at  SBA. 


Address  by  Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden,  of 
Indiana,  at  Chicago,  III.,  on  Captive 
Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19, 1961 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  a  speech 
delivered  by  our  colleaprue  Congressman 
Ray  M.idden  at  Grant  Park,  city  of  Chi- 
cago, on  Sunday,  July  16,  observing  Cap- 
tive Nations  \\'eek. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Mad- 
DENs  speech: 

Speech  of  Rat   J.   Malden.  of  Indiana,    at 

Grant  Park,  Chicago.  III.,  July  16,  1961. 

ON  Captive  Nations  Week.  Sponsored  by 

THE  Private  CrrizENs  Committee  Appointed 

BY  Mayor  Daley 

This  day,  July  16.  1961.  is  being  commemo- 
rated by  the  Pr.vate  Citizens  Cjmmitiee  ap- 
pointed by  Major  D.iley  as  C.Totlve  Nations 
Day.  What  Is  said  at  t.his  great  githering 
will  remind  million.^  in  Amerlc.i  and  through- 
out the  world  th.;t  enslaved  people  In  the 
nation."?  captured  by  the  Communists  have 
not  now  or  wi:i  not  In  the  future  perma- 
nently submit  to  Soviet  tyranny  and  enslave- 
ment. The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  right  when  it  proclaimed  and  authorized 
the  captive  nations  resolution  2  years  ago 
this  July.  One  of  the  prl!ic!pal  provisions 
ii.  that  resolution  was  that  the  enslavement 
of  millions  in  European  satellite  nations 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Communist  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence. 

The  unanimous  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  the  captive  nations  resolution  wa.9  one  of 
the  most  devastating  dlplomrxtlc  acts  that 
the  free  nations  have  taken  agninst  the  Com- 
munist conspirators  since  World  War  II. 
Thl§  resolution  called  the  attention  of  mll- 
llonls  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  South 
America,  and  the  free  world  that  the  Soviets, 
through  duplicity.  Infiltration,  and  unlawful 
aggression,  forced  many  small  European  na- 
tions into  the  Communist  orbit. 

Over  the  yeirs  the  Communist  planners 
have  succeeded  in  creating  a  myth  or  an 
illusion  with  reference  to  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. The  ide:i  that  the  only  alternative  for 
peaceful  coexistence  is  war  should  be  exposed 
as  an  International  sham  based  on  clever  So- 
viet propaganda.  In  the  past,  our  Nation 
and  the  free  world  has  utterly  failed  to  use 
its  numerous  peaceful  pressures  which  are 
available  and  concerning  which  the  Soviet 
tyrants  are  highly  vulnerable. 

Wh3n  Khrushchev  and  his  lieutenants  talk 
about  peaceful  coexistence  they  mean  the 
free  world  must  underwrite  communism  and 
Soviet  world  aggression. 

When  Khrushchev  talks  about  peace 
through  disarinament,  we  must  remember 
that  this  Is  merely  a  shallow  Communist 
slogan.  Disarmament  means  that  the  free 
world  must  depend  on  agreements  instead 
of  strength.  International  agreements  are 
useless  unless  both  parties  are  honest  and 
sincere.  We  must,  to  be  safe,  judge  the 
future  by  the  past.    For  30  years  the  Soviet* 


have  broken  50  out  of  52  agreements  with 
free  world  nations. 

Under  a  disarmament  agreement,  any  gov- 
ernment with  criminal  intentions  could 
scrap  the  agreement  at  any  time  and.  with 
armament  and  space  missiles,  conquer  its 
enemy  in  a  flash  war.  It  was  this  strategy 
used  by  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  the  Japs  that 
launched  us  into  World  War  II.  A  disarma- 
ment agreement  with  the  Soviets  is  unthink- 
able. Khrushchev  and  his  lieutenants  dare 
not  disarm.  Regardless  of  the  possibility  of 
a  world  war,  these  tyrants  must  retain  their 
mammoth  mlJltary  force  of  5  or  6  million 
soldiers  and  secret  police  to  maintain  slavery 
and  tyranny  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Our 
N.iilon  should  have  learned  by  now  that  weak 
armament  and  defense  did  not  bring  peace 
in  1017  or  in  1941  at  Pearl  Harbor  or  in 
1950  in  Korea.  Let  us  profit  by  these  les- 
sons in  history.  Disarmament  is  not  the 
mr.s.sagp  of  peace  and  freedom,  but  the  prop- 
ag.mda  of  the  Soviet  aggressors. 

OUR  greatest  and  cheapest  defense 

Our  Government  should  perfect  a  well 
organized  department  to  disseminate  truth 
and  Information,  not  only  to  the  free  world, 
but  aLso  to  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain True  facts  and  Information  about 
rnmmi'.nlsm,  its  methods  and  history  sent 
to  the  neutral  and  backward  nations 
throughout  the  globe,  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  weapon  we  can  use  to  curtail 
and  eventually  destroy  communism. 

TWO    CONGRESSIONAL    COMMITTEXS        | 

In  addition  to  the  captive  nations  resolu- 
tion of  2  years  ago,  the  82d  Congress  10  years 
ago  autliorlzed  a  resolution  creating  the 
Katyn  Forest  Massacre  Committee  and  In  the 
83d  Congress,  authorized  the  Special  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Communist  Aggres- 
sion. These  two  committees,  by  holding 
hearings  in  Europe  and  America  and  hearing 
the  testimony  of  approximately  400  wit- 
nesses, accomplished  more  to  expose  com- 
munism In  its  true  light  to  millions  through- 
out the  world  than  anything  that  has  been 
done  since  Karl  Marx.  Press,  radio,  and 
television  carried  the  reports  of  these  hear- 
ings throughout  the  globe.  The  unfortu- 
nate aftermath  of  these  two  great  congres- 
sional committees  has  been  that  neltlier  the 
Congress  nor  the  United  Nations  saw  fit  to 
follow  up  their  findings  and  ofllcially  and 
publicly  brand  Stalin,  Khrushchev,  and 
other  conspirators  as  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration  in  the  halls  of  the  United 
Nations  or  other  legislative  bodies  in  the 
free  world. 

Our  State  Department  10  years  ago,  ex- 
erted every  possible  Influence  to  submerge 
and  play  down  the  findings  In  the  reports 
filed  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  these  two  special  congressional  commit- 
tees. Had  our  Government  assumed  the 
offensive  propagandawise  at  that  time,  Stalin 
and  Khrushchev  would  have  been  on  the 
defensive  in  explaining  to  the  millions  In 
Africa,  Asia,  South  America,  Cuba,  and  other 
so-called  neutrals,  their  unlawful  criminal 
records  as  were  exposed  by  the  numerous 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  these  two 
congressional  committees.  Unfortunately, 
during  and  since  World  War  II,  our  State 
Department  apparently  has  been  operating 
on  the  premise  that  Russia  will  eventually 
be  a  peace-loving  nation  and  on  the  assump- 
tion that  permanent  alliance  will  work  out 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  should  realize  by  now  that  this 
premise  has  been  and  is  a  regrettable  diplo- 
matic blunder  on  the  part  of  the  free  world. 

THE   UNITED    NATIONS 

The  time  has  been  too  long  delayed  for 
our  leaders  in  the  United  Nations  to  place 
Khrushchev  on  the  defensive. 

Our  State  Department  should  instruct  Am- 
bassador Btevenson  at  the  next  session  of 
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the  United  Nations  tc  again  bring  up  the 
violations  of  the  8ovie:s  of  article  II  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  Soviet  Union 
vetoed  the  United  Natlo.is'  attempt  to  censure 
Rus.sla  following  her  nva.sion  of  Hungary. 
The  Soviet  Union  vetoed  our  attempt  to  have 
an  investigation  of  the  killing  of  four  Ameri- 
can aviators  on  the  RB  47  in  1960.  These  are 
only  two  of  the  long  1  st  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  Soviet  leade's  in  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Uations  In  Hungary. 
Africa.  East  Germany,  Inland.  Lithuania,  the 
Balkans,  South  Ameri\T.  Cuba,  and  other 
states,  the  Soviets  have  violated  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  c  mtinually.  It  Is  high 
time  that  a  drive  be  mi  de  in  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  represent^'  ives  of  tlie  free  world 
nations  to  turn  back  to  tlie  original  Intent 
of  the  United  Nations  (Charter — that  Charter 
specifically  restricts  membership  to  peac«- 
lovlng  nations.  It  Is  high  time  that  if  tl.e 
Communist  leaders  continue  to  violate  the 
United  Nations  Charter  by  fomenting  attacks 
on  smaller  nations  anc  Infiltrating  free  na- 
tions with  agitators  anc  spies,  they  should  be 
Isolated  from  the  free  world  and  suspended 
from  participating  in  United  Nations  pro- 
ceedings until  they  a^  ree  to  abide  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter 

Lenin,  over  40  year,  ago  said  that  the 
Communists  must  do  tverything  jx)ssible  to 
avoid  being  outlawed  Internationally  and 
domestically.  He  stateil  that  when  the  whole 
Communist  Party  Is  cutlawed,  It  Is  almost 
wholly  paralyzed  because  It  can  no  longer 
send  Into  the  surrounding  countries  and 
communities  lnfiltrat)r.s  and  propaganda 
whereby  It  could  spres.d  Its  toxins  and  dis- 
sensions from  which  it  draws  Its  strength 
of  life.  Economic  isolation  by  the  free  world 
would  curtail  and  de.v  roy  communism  In  a 
.short  number  of  years  That  Is  why  the  So- 
viet leaders  are  constantly  pleading  for  free 
trade,  long-term  loans  and  the  Importation 
of  material  and  goods  from  the  West  It  Is 
time  for  the  free  world  to  get  on  the  initia- 
tive Instead  of  the  defjnsive  and  exploit  the 
constant  failures  of  the  Communist  econ- 
omy. It  is  almost  un  jelievable  for  freedom 
fighters  and  organizations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  depend  ->n  the  free  world  for 
help,  to  watch  the  slip  sing  Communist  econ- 
omy being  bolstered,  supplied  and  fed  by 
over  30  Western  natlf  ns 

A  Polish  refugee  In  my  office  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  stated  that  the  people  behind  the 
iron  Curtain  could  net  understand  why  the 
Western  leaders  canno ;  realize  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders  could  lot  survive  long  if  the 
West  would  stop  feeding,  fondling,  and  cod- 
dling them.  I  read  where  one  British  states- 
man made  the  remark  that  "you  never  fight 
with  the  people  you  trade  with  '  Apparently 
they  cannot  remember  a  little  over  20  years 
ago  the  shiploads  of  strap  iron,  oil.  and  other 
materials  we  sent  t-o  .lapan  immediately  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  We  should  realize  by  now 
that  trade  with  friends  promotes  peace,  but 
trade  with  a  threatening  enemy  is  an  act  of 
self-destruction.  Wh  ;n  the  Western  Powers 
realize  that  by  clamjlng  a  total  trade  em- 
bargo on  the  Communist  empire  and  then 
deporting  their  spies  and  Infiltrators,  the 
Communist  leaders  v  ill  eventually  collapse 
and  the  Iron  Curtail,  freedom  fighters  can 
onre  more  surge  with  hope.  Not  until  then 
will  the  captive  nations  re.solutlon  which  we 
are  commemorating  today  mean  what  the 
Congress  intended. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  has  been  al- 
lowed to  run  rampa:it  until  it  has  gained 
control  over  one-thlid  of  mankind  and  It 
is  steadily  pursuing  its  vicious  goal  of  con- 
trol over  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  Ls  time 
now  and  past  time  fo-  us  to  be  alarmed  and 
take  the  initiative  pre  pagandawise  and  place 
these  International  criminals  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

HOPE    FCR    FUTURE 

According  to  authentic  reports  from  over 
the  world,  all  is  not  \^ell  m  the  Communist 


world.  Khrushchev  is  in  deep  trouble.  Food 
is  scarce  everywhere  In  the  Communist  em- 
pire. Colonies  in  Eastern  Europ>e  are  not 
happy.  Embezzlement  and  lawlessness  is 
rampant  in  Russia  and  its  satellites.  Khru- 
shchev's farm  program  is  one  of  the  most 
wasteful  experiments  in  economic  history. 
Six  hundred  million  hungry  Chinese  are 
looking  toward  the  wide  open  spaces  in 
.Siberia  for  future  habitation  and  this  wor- 
ries the  Soviet  Communists.  Very  few  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  captive  nations 
have  any  use  for  communism  Signs  indi- 
cate from  month  to  month  that  China's  Mao 
and  Soviet's  Khrushchev  are  at  odds  on 
many  issues  and  problems.  These  facts, 
along  with  world  history  recording  that  no 
tyrant  or  group  of  tyrants  ever  ruled  long 
by  slave  labor  camps,  mass  murders,  prison 
camps,  executions,  threats,  tortures,  and 
fear  These  reports  offer  some  hope  for  the 
millions  now  living  in  Communist  captive 
nations. 

After  World  War  II.  communism  was 
strong  I  .  Latli  America.  Today  our  sister 
nations  'o  the  south  are  infiltrated  with 
Soviet  propaganda,  technicians,  scientists, 
and  agitators.  Today  the  Soviets  have  a 
beachhead  within  90  miles  of  the  Florida 
coast  and  are  training  expert  propagandists 
to  fan  out  over  the  nations  of  South  Amer- 
ica to  preach  communism  and  smear  the 
United  States  before  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  In  Cuba  today,  the  same  blueprint 
is  t>elng  used  that  dozenj  and  dozens  of  wit- 
nesses warned  us  against  who  testified  be- 
fore the  two  congressional  committees  10 
years  ago  In  the  82d  and  83d  Congresses 
The  same  strategy  and  method  of  Infiltra- 
tion and  conquest  was  used  In  Cuba  that 
was  used  In  Poland,  Hungary.  Romania. 
Lithuania,  the  Balkans,  and  other  captive 
nations 

THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE 

It  is  now  time  that  we  call  back  the  spirit 
or  some  of  the  heroic  American  leaders  of 
the  past.  We  must  meet  the  Communist 
threat  t«day  not  with  coexistence  and  com- 
placency, but  with  the  spirit  of  President 
Monroe  back  In  1823  when  our  Nation  an- 
nounced the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That  policy 
forbade  sovereigns  or  monarchies  of  Europe 
to  subjugate  and  colonize  nations  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
contained  these  words,  and  1  quote: 

"The  American  continents,  by  the  free 
and  independent  condition  which  they  have 
a.ssumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  for  fitrther  colonization 
by  any  European  power." 

That  doctrine  has  been  held  forth  and 
been  enforced  up  until  the  Soviet  tjTanny 
infiltrated  and  took  over  Cuba.  Every 
word  of  that  doctrine  Is  as  applicable  today 
as  It  was  137  years  ago.  If  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  the  European  monarchies  were 
different  than  our  American  system  of  rep- 
resentative government.  It  Is  even  more  true 
today  that  the  Communist  system  Is  totally 
different  from  our  free  way  of  life. 

We  should  take  our  stand  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  present  it  to  the  United  Na- 
tions In  declaring  that  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  to  extend 
their  system  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  vi- 
olates the  provisions  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
We  are  further  fortified  In  this  move  t>ecause 
in  recent  years  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  have  been  strengthened  by  Joint 
agreements  among  the  North  and  '^^uth 
American  nations.  N,^ 

You  people  assembled  here  today  can  do 
your  part  by  persuading  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  an  Immediate  offensive  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  to  Cuba  and  the 
Infiltration  of  communism  in  the  nations 
south  of  our  border.  You  can  tell  your  gov- 
ernment that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  our 
time  and  money  In  exchange  for  an  Impreg- 
nable   defense.      We    can    tell    our    Govern- 


ment to  keep  the  fllame  of  freedom  burning 
in  the  souls  of  the  oppressed  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  We  can  tell  our  Government 
to  spread  the  truth  concerning  communism 
In  all  languages  throughout  the  nations  of 
the  globe.  The  millions  of  people  in  South 
America.  Africa,  and  Asia  who  are  living  in 
poverty  should  know  that  Communist  dom- 
ination will  bring  them  nothing  but  en- 
slavement, mentally,  religiously,  and  physi- 
cally. 

In  this  dark  hour,  the  fate  of  the  world 
rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  We  who  live  In  this 
rich  land,  have  the  opportunity,  the  respon- 
sibility, and  the  solemn  obligation  to  stand 
firm  for  freedom.  Justice,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  tyrannical  government  every- 
where on  the  face  of  the  globe. 


Patriotism,  Old  Fashioned? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1961 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  speech  I  made 
to  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  at  its 
annual  observance  of  Flag  Day  on  June 
10. 1961: 

Patriotism.   Old  Fashioned? 

The  fact  that  we  meet  here  today  to  pay 
respect  to  the  flag  of  our  country  and  what 
it  represents  would  liave  t>een  applauded 
when  I  was  a  boy  by  all  Americans.  Today, 
however,  there  is  a  fast-growing,  cynical  seg- 
ment of  the  populace  which  scorns  and  scoffs 
at  any  mention  of  patriotism. 

To  them,  patriotism  is  old  fashioned  To 
them,  any  show  of  reverence  or  resi>ect  for 
the  flag  is  a  display  of  childish  emotionalism, 
unless  it  happens  to  be  the  banner  of  the 
United  Nations.  To  them,  Americanism  is 
not  even  secondary  to  one-worldism.  To 
them,  the  American  heritage  and  basic  con- 
stitutional rights  should  be  chipped  away 
when  welfare-statism  or  political  expediency 
demands 

The  fact  is  that  the  so-called  executive 
agreements,  made  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution at  Potsdam,  Teheran,  and  other 
summit  conferences,  many  provisions  of 
which  are  still  kept  secret,  are  in  a  great 
measure  responsible  for  the  precarious  posi- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  finds  Itself 
today.  These  circum venters  of  the  Consti- 
tution just  last  week  pushed  for  more  secret 
executive  agreements  at  Paris  ana  Vienna- - 
agreements  that  are  actually  treaties  and, 
under  the  Constitution,  require  ratification 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
long-established  policy  of  "open  covenants, 
openly  arrived  at"  has  also  become  old 
fashioned  and  has  been  relegated  to  the 
junkyard. 

Almost  anyone  who  Is  an  active  member  of 
one  or  more  of  our  fast-waning  patriotic  or- 
ganizations, who  t>elleves  that  Flag  Day.  Me- 
morial Day.  and  the  Fourth  of  July  should 
mean  more  than  Just  another  day  of  recrea- 
tion away  from  the  Job.  free  *rom  the  cares 
and  concerns  of  a  nation  that  Is  presently 
engaged  in  a  war  for  survival  with  Interna- 
tional communism.  Is  cynically  and  derisively 
called  a  flag  waver  by  the  leftwing  In  this 
country. 

One  automatically  is  scornfully  tagged  as  a 
'  superpatriot  '  by  our  friends  in  the  ACLU 
and   otlier  leftwing  groups  when   he  argues 
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thAt  the  safety  and  security  of  180  million 
Americans — yes,  their  very  surYlval — is  Just 
as  Important  as  the  rights  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  this  country  and  those  vho  con« 
Bistently   front   for  them,   and   that,   when 
these  respective  rights  are  in  direct  conflict 
and  a  choice  becomes  necessary,  the  secu- 
rity of  180  million  Americans  must  prevail. 
One  is  contemptuously  branded  a  super- 
patriot,  witch  himter,  and  even  Fascist  when 
he  questions  the  propriety  of  a  U.S.  Senator 
lending  the  prestige  of  the  U5.  Senate  to 
the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  the 
most  notorious  and  dangerous   Communist 
dominated    and   controlled   organization    in 
the   United   States — an   organization   whose 
chairman  Is  an  Identified  Communist  pres- 
ently under  indictment  for  failure  to  answer 
questions  concerning  his  Communist  activi- 
ties— an  organization  whose  west  coast  exec- 
utive director  is  now  serving  time,  after  the 
Supreme   Court   affirmed  his   conviction  for 
refusal  to  answer  concerning  his  Communist 
activities — an  organization  whose  objectives 
are  the  discrediting  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
weakening  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invesil- 
gatlon.  the  abolition  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  and  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Smith  Act,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act,  the  Communist  Control  Act,  and 
other  security  measures. 

One  Immediately  becomes  a  puflfed-up  pa- 
triot and  Is  put  on  the  defensive  by  these 
pseudolntellectuals  when  he  believes  that 
students  who  want  money  from  their  Gov- 
ernment under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  or  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  should  affirmatively  acknowledge 
their  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  disclaim  membership  In 
any  organization  advocating  Its  overthrow. 
One  Is  scoffed  at  by  this  group  as  Immature 
when  he  argues  that  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  as  its  name  Implies,  was  cre- 
ated In  the  interests  of  national  defense  and, 
therefore.  It  seems  proper  that  every  safe- 
guard should  be  taken  that  such  an  act  Is 
not  used  by  those  who  are,  to  say  the  least. 
Indifferent  or  lukewarm  to  our  national  in- 
terests or  sympathetic  to  the  alms  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Comrnxmlst  conspiracy  which 
the  act  was  set  up  to  defeat. 

One  Is  charged  with  being  a  fuzzy  thinker 
when  he  asks  these  antl-Ioyalty-oath  people 
why  they  oppxjse  loyalty  oaths  when  they  so 
readily  sanction  every  public  official  from 
dogcatcher  to  President  taking  an  oath  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  No  one  objects  to  a  boy  who 
is  drafted  Into  the  armed  services  being  re- 
quired to  swear  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic,  with  his  life  if  need 
be. 

These  people  raise  no  objection  to  taking 
an  oath  when  Joining  a  fraternal  organiza- 
tion. Somehow  we  hear  no  complaint  from 
certain  professors  and  certain  members  of 
the  clergy  when  a  person  Joining  the  church 
of  his  choice  is  required  to  most  solemnly 
acknowledge  his  adherence  to  the  tenets  of 
that  particular  religious  faith.  We  still  feel 
that  it  is  perfectly  all  right  when  two  per- 
sons are  united  lu  wedlock  for  them  In  a 
most  sacred  ceremony  to  take  vows  of  dedi- 
cation and  loyalty  to  each  other. 

Doesn't  it  seem  passing  strange  that  this 
great  furor  has  arisen  over  the  swearing  of 
loyalty  to  this  great  country  of  ours,  partic- 
ularly when  one  is  asking  for  something 
from  it  and  not  what  he  can  do  for  it? 

As  Paul  Harvey  said: 

"Today  the  reds  and  pinks  are  out  in  the 
open,  proclaiming  their  godless  religion  and 
waving  a  red  flag  or  a  mongrel  one  from  the 
rooftops,  and  with  such  effectiveness  and 
in  such  high  places,  that  American  patriots 
are  now  on  the  defensive. 


"Today  the  loyal  American  Is  being  de- 
famed, demot€!d,  discharged,  destroyed  if  he 
milltantly  defends  the  American  'Ism' 
against  all  its  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic." 

Let's  look  at  one  recent  example  which 
sustains   Paul  Harvey's   timely  charge. 

General  'Walker  is  a  West  Point  graduate 
with  a  long  luid  enviable  record  of  service 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  the 
recipient  of  many  decoration.s.  Less  than 
60  days  ago  President  Kennedy  yanked  his 
command  out  from  under  him  on  the  advice 
of  the  leftwing  professors  and  ADA'ers  who 
don't  want  to  make  Khrushchev  unhappy. 
They  acted  on  the  word  of  the  siimo-mon- 
gering,  girlie-stripping,  leftwing  scandal 
sheet  called  the  Overseas  Weekly,  once 
banned  by  our  Army  as  unfit  for  American 
servicemen. 

General  Wt.lker  was  embarrassed,  suspend- 
ed, and  may  be  disgraced  because,  as  an  au- 
thority on  the  Communist  conspiracy,  he 
had  brought  to  the  attention  of  his  troops 
publications  which  would  help  them  under- 
stand a  new  weapon  of  warfare,  one  with 
which  most  of  them  were  unfamiliar,  namely, 
the  insldioufi  and  diabolical  weapon  of  in- 
filtration and  subversion. 

As  Paul  Harvey  said : 

"That  Overseas  Weekly  rag  launched  a 
tirade  of  abi;se,  alleging  General  Walker  was 
brainwashing  the  men  of  his  command,  con- 
sorting with  superpatrlota,  and  recommend- 
ing publications  of  the  John  Birch  Society," 

It  is  slgniacant  that  that  leftwing  crowd 
who  feel  that  Flag  Day  celebrations  are  for 
juvenile  minds  throw  up  their  hands  in  hor- 
ror at  a  little  pro-American  propaganda  and 
do  a  little  book  burning  of  their  own,  and 
at  the  same  time  yell  like  stuck  plga  when 
the  Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activities 
attempts  to  have  10  million  pieces  of  dirty, 
vicious.  Communist  propaganda,  coming 
Into  this  cotmtry  each  year  tlirough  the  US, 
mail,  comply  with  the  law  by  being  properly 
labeled.    Le*;  me  tell  you  about  It, 

The  Foreign  Agents'  Registration  Act. 
passed  originally  way  back  In  1938.  required 
that  all  foreign  political  propaganda  be 
labeled  as  such  so  that  the  people  receiving 
it  might  know  Its  source  and  thus  be  able 
more  Intelligently  to  evaluate  Its  contents 
when  they  read  It.  This  law  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  provision  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  A<;t  which  requires  that  containers 
of  certain  f(xxl3  and  medicines  be  labeled  as 
to  content  to  that  a  person  may  know  what 
he  Is  putting  Into  his  stomach.  In  these 
days  of  crisis,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the 
mind  is  Just;  as  Important  as  the  stomach. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Communists 
have  developed  new  techniques  and  strata- 
gems in  orcer  to  evade  this  Foreign  Agents' 
Registration  Act.  This  concealed  poison  for 
the  mind,  la  11  different  languages.  Is  com- 
ing into  this  country  in  millions  of  dirty 
propaganda  sheets,  unlabeled  and  unmarked. 
It  should  b<!  pointed  out  that  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  Is  not  trying  to 
stop  this  propaganda  or  censor  It  becaTise 
under  the  first  amendment  of  our  Consti- 
tution this  cannot  be  done.  All  that  the 
committee  is  trying  to  do  Is  to  plug  up  the 
loopholes  In  the  law  which  the  Commiuilst 
propaganda  machine  is  using  to  evade  the 
clear  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  law. 

Yet  those  who  know  better,  like  the  left- 
wing  Washington  Post,  are  charging  that  the 
committee  is  trying  to  create  censorship  for 
the  American  people,  trying  to  deprive  them 
of  scientific  and  cultural  Utcrattire  from 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

Let's  see  how  uplifting,  cultural,  and  scien- 
tific some  cf  this  unlabeled  literature  Is — 
literature  which  Is  sent  unsolicited  to  mil- 
lions of  Americana  whose  addresses  have 
been  surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  Com- 
munist    apparatus     operating     within     the 


United  States.  Here  is  a  highly  cultural  and 
elevating  treatise,  thousands  of  which  have 
been  distributed  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  also  In  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  free  world.  It  is  part  of  the  evidence 
taken  f:om  the  mall  sacks  during  the  hear- 
ings of  our  committee  In  Buffalo.  It  was 
printed  In  Communist  China  in  1958.  It  Is 
entitled  "Data  on  Atrocities  of  U.S.  Army 
in  Soutla  Korea."  Here  are  a  few  choice, 
high-level  quotes: 

■  From  the  very  first  day  of  their  occupa- 
tion, the  American  Imperialists  have  been 
trying  hard  to  convert  South  Korea  into  a 
project  for  squeezing  out  maximum  profit 
for  the  millionaires  of  Wall  Street  and  an 
outpost  for  their  aggression  of  the  Aslai^ 
Continent   " 

A  little  farther  on: 

"The  American  Imperialists  since  1950 
have  committed  atrocities  unprecedented 
In  the  history  of  mankind  in  their  aggressive 
war  In  Korea.  They  have  massacred  at  ran- 
dom Innocent  people  in  Korea.  They  have 
destroyed  and  pillaged  more  than  5,000 
schools,  1,000  hospitals  and  clinics." 

A-alr.: 

"In  October  1950,  the  American  soldiers 
arrested  Kim  Bu  Ing,  a  dockworker  In  In- 
chon, for  the  only  reason  that  she  was  a 
ni'raber  of  the  Women's  Union.  After  vio- 
lating and  torturing  her  by  every  means. 
they  stripped  her  naked,  burnt  her  with  a 
heated  Iron  poker  and  then  killed  her." 

On  an.2thcr  p.ige  we  find  this: 

"That  £.ime  month,  the  American  soldiers 
ar;c5ted  a  peasant  only  because  he  was  a 
model  farmer,  psissed  wire  through  his  nose 
and  ears,  pierced  his  hands  with  a  bayonet, 
nailed  the  words  'model  farmer"  on  his  fore- 
head and  dragged  him  around  the  village 
befure  they  killed  him." 

Tills  highly  cultural  periodical  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  what  the  American  soldiers  al- 
legedly did  to  this  farmer's  daughter-in-law. 
It  Is  so  heinous,  vile,  and  filthy  that  I  am 
unable  to  quote  what  It  says. 

As  late  as  February  25,  1958,  It  Is  alleged 
that:  "U.S.  soldiers  beat  a  Korean  boy,  aged 
13,  and  stabbed  with  a  knife  his  legs  and 
arms  on  the  false  charge  of  theft.  The  boy 
was  put  Into  a  box.  the  Ud  was  nailed  down. 
It  was  loaded  Into  a  helicopter  which  took 
the  box  north  of  Seoul  where  the  CEU-go  was 
dumped,  and  the  boy  left  to  die." 

This  piece  of  lying  propaganda  contains 
accounts  of  hundreds  of  other  similar  al- 
leged atrocities.  Being  unmarked  and  un- 
labeled, people  reading  It  after  it  was  distrib- 
uted by  members  of  the  Conununist  Party 
In  the  United  States  would  have  no  knowl- 
edge whatsoever  of  the  fact  that  It  came 
from  the  propaganda  mills  of  Red  China, 
particularly  since  most  of  the  editions  were 
printed  in  English. 

You  can  readily  understand  why  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  were 
shocked  beyond  belief  when  the  President, 
yielding  to  the  pressures  of  those  who  follow 
the  philosophy  that  we  should  not  make 
Khrushchev  mad.  Issued  an  Executive  order 
directing  that  millions  of  pieces  of  propa- 
ganda from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  which 
had  been  held  up  by  U.S.  postal  and  custom.s 
authorities  because  of  clear  violations  of  the 
Foreign  Agents'  Registration  Act.  should  be 
forwarded  to  addressees  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  some  of  us  superpatrlots  were 
equally  shocked  when  we  learned  from  au- 
thoritative sources  that  Cimmunist  Poland 
is  to  receive  a  big  chunk  of  American  give- 
away dollars  despite  recent  developments 
shewing  that  this  Red  nation  is  as  closely 
aiined  to  the  Kremlin  as  ever.  Further- 
more, the  Communist-controlled  government 
of  Poland  has  recently  sent  $13  million  In 
aid  to  Castro's  Cuba  and  has  pledged  more 
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If  neceesary.  In  effect,  we  will  be  giving 
dollars  through  Comjnunlst  Poland  to  Cas- 
tro, in  addition  to  ti  actors.  This  does  not 
make  sense. 

Of  course,  Castro  is  going  to  get  more  help 
the  same  way.  Un<ier  the  terms  of  the 
administration  bill  wliich  has  already  passed 
the  Senate,  the  adndnistration  will  be  in 
a  position  to  give  aid  to  Communist  Czecho- 
sovakta.  This  Comn.unlst  satellite  has  sent 
Cuba  millions  of  do  lars  worth  of  military 
equipment — firearms,  tanks,  planes,  and  am- 
munition. As  late  js  May  9,  the  Czech 
Ambassador  to  Havara  informed  Cuban  mil- 
itary leaders  that  urther  aid  would  be 
forthcoming.  He  ani.ounced  also  that  Czech 
soldiers  would  be  ser.  t  to  Cuba  if  needed  by 
the  Castro  army. 

Of  course,  this  should  not  surprise  any- 
one. Harvard  is  no'v  running  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Recen'  ly  a  group  of  Harvard 
professors  signed  a  s}ft-on-Castro  ad  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Seventy-seven  Cuban  pro- 
fessors in  exile  answired  these  Harvard  egg- 
heads. They  said:  "Twenty-three  years  aft- 
er Munich,  the  samt  policy  of  appeasement 
followed  toward  HI'  ler,  which  led  to  war 
and  destruction,  is  i  ow  being  advocated  to- 
ward totalitarian  ce  mmunlsm  by  a  group 
of  North  American  professors.'" 

The  super  or  p  iffed-up  patriots  were 
shocked  when  the  (revlous  Republican  ad- 
ministration appointed  Dr.  James  R.  Kil- 
llan  as  Its  sclentlfc  adviser.  They  were 
shocked  again  last  month  when  President 
Kennedy  appointed  KUllan  to  head  a  per- 
manent Presidentia:  board  that  will  look 
Into  the  operations  of  our  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  whlcli  have  been  questioned 
since  the  Cuban  debt  cle. 

Perhaps  an  editorial  from  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  entitled  "Crazier  and  Crazier," 
will  give  you  some  Idea  of  why  we  were 
shocked  at  the  Kllllan  assignments.  Listen 
to  the  editorial: 

"'Just  to  show  how  crazy  and  bow  lacking 
In  knowledge  of  the  Communist  problem 
we  are  In  this  country,  we  present  to  you 
the  following  facts  about  Dr.  Kllllan: 

"l.  In  1947  he  opiKtsed  a  State  un-Ameri- 
can activities  committee  and  a  Massachu- 
setts attorney  generil"s  list  of  subversive  or- 
ganizations. 

"2.  In  1948  he  op]>08ed  Massachusetts  leg- 
islation to  bar  Communists  from  teaching. 

"3,  When  J,  Robert  Oppenheimer  was  ac- 
cused of  being  a  8?curlty  risk,  Dr.  Kllllan 
went  out  of  his  WTiy  •  o  defend  him, 

"4,  As  Ike's  chief  BclentlQc  adviser,  he  fa- 
vored scientific  opl  lions  of  those  who  are 
considered  extreme  y  naive  about  commu- 
nism, such  as  Dr.  Hins  Bethe  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. In  the  May  8,  1958,  New  York  Times. 
Columnist  James  R«ston  claimed  U.S.  action 
en  nuclear  testing  would  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  Kllllan.  A  few  months  later.  In 
September,  the  Uni  ed  States  halted  its  nu- 
clear testing  progran. 

"6.  When  he  was  president  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  '."echnology,  Killian  sus- 
pended Prof.  Dirk  J.  Strulk  when  the  latter 
was  indicted  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  sedition.  When  Strulk"s  Indictment  was 
dropped,  after  the  Supreme  Cotxrt  decision 
that  States  had  no  suthority  in  cases  of  sedi- 
tion. Killian  hired  him  back,  although  Strulk 
had  used  the  fifth  imendment. 

"The  finishing  touch  on  the  picture  Is 
Riven  by  the  fact  that  Cyrus  EUkton,  writing 
In  the  Communist  l^ew  Times  of  September 
1958.  said  he  was  glad  that  Kllllan  was  in 
the  Government  be  cause  he  Is  a  'positive 
man.  his  voice  is  plt?hed  for  i>eace,'  " 

The  editorial  concluded:  "How  in  the  name 
of  anything  that  nakes  sense  could  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  appol.it  such  a  man  with  such 
a  record  to  be  our  main  watchdog  over  the 
efficiency  of  our  Int  jlllgence?" 

The  very  day  after  that  editorial  Dr.  Kllllan 
served  as  moderator   of  a  religious  conven- 


tion which  adopted  a  reaolutlon  urging  the 
abolltlOD  at  botli  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
<»>mmlttee  en  Internal  Security.  Another 
resolution  over  which  Kllllan  moderated 
called  for  a  positive  stand  against  U.S.  mili- 
tary intervention  In  Cuba,  and  a  third  called 
for  continuing  negotiations  for  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

Everyone  knows  that  these  test  ban  nego- 
tiations are  being  purposely  filibustered  by 
the  Soviets  at  Geneva  because,  prior  to  and 
during  these  negotiations,  the  United  States 
has  lost  more  than  2  years  of  valuable  ex- 
perimentation and  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. These  weapons  are  our  only  hope  of 
keeping  the  military  strength  of  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  rela- 
tively on  a  par.  since  In  manpower  we  are 
simply  overwhelmed.  There  Is  strong  evi- 
dence that,  while  the  United  States  has  vol- 
untarily banned  such  testing  during  these 
phony  negotiations,  the  Communists  secretly 
in  Siberia  have  been  going  forward  with 
tests.  Haven't  we  learned  that  the  Com- 
munlits  *hen  making  a  treaty  never  Intend 
to  keep  It  If  It  suits  their  purpose  In  their 
drive  for  world  domination  to  do  otherwise? 

They  have  flagrantly  violated  almost  all 
of  the  1,000  treaties  and  agreements  they 
have  made  with  countries  of  the  free  world. 
They  have  kept  only  a  handful  which  suited 
their  purpose. 

Do  we  have  to  be  buried  (as  Khrushchev 
promised)  before  we  wake  up?  The  Com- 
munists have  said  time  and  time  aga:Ln  that 
tiiere  can  no  more  be  sincere  diplomacy 
than  there  can  be  dry  water.  Dont  we 
realize  yet  that  we  have  been  burned  at 
every  summit  conference,  whether  it  Is  a 
Republican  or  Democratic  President  who 
humiliates  himself  and  the  Nation  in  con- 
tinuing to  deal  with  men  in  whom  there 
is  no  truth,  no  morality,  and  no  God,  and 
who.  as  I  said,  use  such  meetings  only  for 
lying,  vicious  propaganda  to  advance  world 
domination    by    International    conununlsm. 

People  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  are 
our  secret  allies,  who  would  gladly  throw 
off  their  Commvmlst  masters  If  they  could, 
who  look  to  the  West  for  possible  liberation 
someday,  are  discouraged,  disheartened,  and 
dismayed  when  we  negotiate  with  or  appease 
their  enslavers.  They  are  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that,  when  we  negotiate,  the  West 
admits  and  recognizes  that  the  Conununists 
are  the  complete  masters  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  they  now  control  and  that  our 
negotiations  attempt  to  deal  only  with  cur- 
rent and  future  aggressions  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Now  why  do  we  do  these  things?  Why  do 
those  who  support  the  intense  and  almost 
fanatical  national  aspirations  of  the  so- 
called  emerging  countries  of  the  world 
snicker  at  and  downgrade  our  national  in- 
terests, our  national  aspirations,  and  the 
American  heritage? 

Why  are  those  who  feel  that  we  cannot 
carry  the  burdens  of  the  whole  world  on 
our  back  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the 
solvency  and  stability  of  the  United  States, 
so  that  it  can  effectively  meet  the  threat 
of  International  conununlsm,  called  provin- 
cial, narrowminded,  and  isolationist? 

Why  are  we  as  a  nation  which  has  never 
sought  1  Inch  of  territory  and  has  given 
of  our  substance  all  over  the  world  in  the 
vain  hope  that  we  might  be  popular,  afraid 
to  courageously  assert  our  rightful  place  as 
the  leader  of  the  West?  Why  are  we  always 
fearful  that  some  little  pipsqueak  agent  of 
the  Kremlin  like  Castro  or  the  leaders  of  a 
dozen  other  countries  that  I  can  think  of — 
why  are  we  fearful  that  they  might  charge 
us  with  imperialism  or  threaten  to  Join  up 
with  Khrushchev  and  company  unless  we 
hand  them  a  few  more  million  dollars,  even 
though  we  are  broke? 
I  will  tell  you  why. 


It  Is  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  including  most  of  the  lead- 
ership in  this  country,  are  unaware  or  will 
not  admit  that  world  war  III  has  already 
started,  and  that  we  are  totally  Ignorant  of 
the  Communist   master   plan   for   exinquesi. 

As  I  have  often  said.  In  my  opinion  we  are 
not  going  to  have  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  already 
engaged  In  a  war  whose  final  results  could  be 
mere  devastating  to  man  and  hl5  freedom. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  In  the  past,  the  fire- 
power of  the  East  and  the  West  Is  equally 
balanced  and  neither  side  is  going  to  risk 
the  total  destruction  of  their  cities  and  par- 
ticularly not  the  Communists.  Look  how 
far  they  have  come  In  the  short  space  of  40 
years  by  the  use  of  a  new  weapon  of  warfare 
called  Indirect  aggression,  namely,  infiltra- 
tion and  subversion.  Prom  a  handful  of 
Communists  who  took  over  Russia  in  1918, 
they  have  expanded  until  they  now  dominate 
more  than  one-third  of  the  land  mass  cf 
the  world  and  one-third  of  Its  people  and 
are  steadily   dally   moving   forward. 

Cuba,  90  miles  from  our  shore,  is  as  much 
Communist  dominated  as  is  Moetx>w.  If  the 
Soviet  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  bad  at- 
tempted to  take  Cuba  by  force,  you  and  I 
know  they  wou'.d  have  never  succeeded,  and 
they  know  It  too.  Yet,  as  I  have  said.  Cuba 
today  Is  in  enemy  hands  because  Communists 
used  a  new  weapwn.  Infiltration  and  subver- 
sion. It  was  Ibloecow  and  Peking  that  di- 
rected the  phony  Castro  agrarian  rebellion 
which  our  Stale  Department  apparently  fell 
for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Castro's  and  his 
brothers  long  records  as  Communists  were 
known  or  should  have  been  known  by  those 
on  the  inside. 

You  can  see  why  I  say  that  this  new 
weapon  is  and  can  be  more  effective  than 
guns  or  missiles. 

Edward  Hunter,  one  of  the  outstanding 
authorltlee  in  the  world  on  Conununist 
pxsychological  warfare,  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
some  time  ago.  Hunter,  a  Journalist  who 
served  In  the  OSS.  lived  outside  the  United 
States  for  more  than  30  years  in  countries 
that  have  been  under  Communist  pressure 
and  attack.  Out  of  the  wealth  of  his  ex- 
perience, he  said:  "War  has  changed  its 
form.  The  Communists  have  discovered 
that  a  man  killed  by  a  bullet  is  useless.  He 
can  dig  no  coal.  They  have  found  that  a 
demolished  city  Is  useless.  Its  mills  pro- 
duce no  cloth." 

Hunter  continued:  "The  objective  of  mod- 
ern warfare  is  to  capture  intact  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  their  possessions  so  that 
they  can  be  put  to  use.  This,"  he  said,  "is 
the  modern  conception  of  slavery  that  puts 
all  others  Into  the  kindergarten  age." 

All  Is  not  black.  After  11  long  years  of 
litigation  and  adverse  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  this  week  finally  upheld  In  part  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  and  the  Smith 
Act  by  a  6-to-4  decision,  with  our  own  Pot- 
ter Stewart — thank  God — being  one  of  the 
majority. 

It  is  now  a  crime  for  a  person  to  knowingly 
be  a  member  of  an  organization  that 
teaches  and  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the 
Goverrunent  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence. 

Last  Monday  the  Supreme  Court  also  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act,  Communist-action  organiza- 
tions and  Communist -front  organizations 
will  now  be  compelled  to  flJe  with  the  At- 
torney General  the  names  of  their  officers 
and  members  and  give  other  information 
concerning  finances,  etc. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  which, 
after  extensive  hearings,  was  responsible  for 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  contain- 
ing numy  provisions,  too  ntunerous  for  me 
to  discuss  here   today,  which  place  In  the 
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hands  of  our  security  officials  the  tools 
which  wUl  enable  us  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  Communist  conspiracy  as  It  seeks 
to  destroy  us  from  within.  The  action  of 
ttje  Court  this  week  places  the  stamp  of  a 
lie  on  the  charge  made  by  the  leftwing 
contingent  in  this  country  (which  Includes 
our  ACLU  friends)  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  serves  no  legislative 
purpose  but  exists  only  for  the  purpose  of 
exposure. 

In  an  article  in  the  January  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest,  written  by  Max  Eastman  and 
Eugene  Lyons,  they  say : 

"The  Communists  are  scoring  victories 
in  world  war  III  because  they  know  i:hey  are 
in  it.  The  third  world  war  was  not  openly 
declared  by  the  Communists  in  1946.  Nor 
was  a  state  of  war  recognized  by  the  West. 
If  it  had  been,  probably  none  of  the  posi- 
tions forfeited  since  then  would  have  been 
abandoned  without  determined  resistance 
That  we  are  still  not  conscious  of  having 
suffered  defeats  does  not  make  our  appalling 
defeats  less  real. 

"Inexorably,  bit  by  bit.  by  indirect  ag- 
gression, more  pieces  of  the  free  world  are 
lost.  To  the  Communists,  what  we  call  peacie 
is  merely  war  conducted  by  other  than  mili- 
tary means." 

This  kind  of  war  promises  the  Communists 
ultimate  victory,  no  matter  how  protracted 
it  may  be.  Delays  are  inevitable,  defeats  are 
taken  in  their  stride,  because,  to  them,  the 
final  outcome  is  sure. 

The  Communists  see  weapons  where  the 
West  sees  only  the  instruments  of  human 
aspiration  or  of  peaceful  international  rela- 
tions. The  United  Nations,  for  example, 
from  its  very  beginning  has  been  regarded 
by  the  Communists  as  a  weapon.  Thus  also, 
diplomacy,  science,  journalism,  art,  finance, 
economics  are  used  by  the  Communists  as 
weapons;  all  of  them,  together  with  propa- 
ganda, espionage,  sabotage,  subversion,  are 
closely  integrated  in  their  foreign  policy. 

As  an  example,  at  this  very  moment  a 
Red  diplomat  in  a  Latin  American  capital 
is  passing  money  or  propaganda  to  a  local 
Communist  leader.  Brought  from  the  Krem- 
lin by  diplomatic  pouch,  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  finance  an  anti-Yanqul  riot,  to  in- 
filtrate a  student  organization,  to  help  con- 
trol a  key  trade  union.  Both  men  know  they 
will  get  results,  because  they  have  had  years 
of  instruction  in  underground  activity — the 
diplomat  in  Moscow,  the  local  comrade  In 
Prague. 

This  and  similar  incidents  are  happening 
all  over  the  world,  day  in  and  day  out,  and 
those  who  say,  "Yes,  in  ocher  countries  but 
not  in  the  United  States,"  are  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise. 

And  yet  today,  while  we  spend  billions  for 
military  hardware,  we  are  unwilling  to  spend 
more  than  a  pittance  to  flght  internal  sub- 
version nor  are  we  willing  to  use  the  tech- 
niques and  measures  required  if  we  are  to 
successfully  win  tliis  so-called  cold  war. 
Furthermore,  there  are  many  well-inten- 
tioned people,  and  some  not  so  well  inten- 
tioned,  who  want  to  destroy  the  two  agencies 
in  Government  that  deal  with  this  menace, 
namely,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
in  the  executive  branch,  and  tlie  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  Its 
counterpart,  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,   in   the   legislative   branch. 

If  we  clearly  understood  all  these  things, 
then  the  American  people  would  demand  an 
end  to  much  of  this  foolishness.  There 
would  be  a  tremendous  resurgence  of  pa- 
triotism, of  intense  nationalism  and  note  I 
did  not  say  "isolationism." 

We  would  put  an  end  to  this  chipping 
away  of  constitutional  government.  We 
would  stop  the  deterioration  of  the  fiscal 
stability  of  this  country  by  profilgate  spend- 
ing. We  would  drive  from  public  office  and 
from  positions  of  influence  and  power  those 
who  are  soft  toward  communism  or  ignorant 


of  Its  objectives,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
We  would  once  again  think  and  act  like 
Americans. 

The  sob  slaters  and  do-gooders  who  want 
to  cure  all  of  the  poverty  and  ills  of  the 
world  with  mustard  plasters  of  American 
dollars  perhaps  someday  will  finally  come 
to  realize  that  the  only  hope  for  the  so- 
called  underprivileged  peoples  of  the  world 
is  a  strong;,  healthy,  financially  stable, 
patriotically  and  spiritually  motivated 
United  States  of  America,  an  America  which 
is  able  to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  either  direct  or  indirect 
Because  if  we  do  not.  no  one  else  can  stop 
the  Kremlin, 

By  our  strength,  by  our  leader.ship,  by  our 
tough,  uncompromising  position  toward 
every  facet  of  athei.-.tic  cjmnuuilsm,  and  not 
by  appeasement,  humiliating  negotiations, 
or  coexistence  with  it,  will  we  assure  the 
survival  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
pooplfs  (if  t!\e  world 


Good  Counsel  Knows  No  Age 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF     WASH!NCTl>N 

IN  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1961 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  to  me  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  wish  to  discuss  the  ,subject  of  govern- 
mental spending;  and  the  great  need  for 
close  scrutiny  of  all  lustifications  for  the 
expenditures  of  the  people's  money  and 
the  use  of  the  people's  credit. 

GOIJU    tUUNSF.L     I;N0WS     NO     ACl: 

I  plf'ce  economy  anioiie  the  first  and  inost 
important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared  *  •  •  To 
preserve  our  independence,  we  must  not  let 
our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt.  »  *  • 
We  must  make  our  choice  between  economy 
and  liberty  or  profusion  and  servitude.  *  •  • 
If  we  rvin  into  surh  debts,  we  must  be  taxed 
in  our  meat  and  drink  in  our  necessities  and 
our  comforts,  in  our  lab^irs  and  In  our  amuse- 
ments. *  •  *  If  we  can  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  wasting  the  Uibors  of  the  people, 
under  tl:e  pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they 
wil!  be  happy.     Thomas  Jefffrson. 

THE    PARTY     (if      IKtKKRSON 


in  1854  were  the  "Free  Soilers"  who  op- 
posed the  extension  of  slavery  into  new- 
territory. 

HOW  TIMES  HAVE  CHANGED 

Today  the  Democrats  have  become 
•Federalists"  and  Federal  power  has 
enormously  increased.  But  it  is  costly 
to  the  point  of  fiscal  danger. 

This  was  brought  sharply  to  our  at- 
tention recently  when  Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  testified  that  he 
expected  a  $3  billion  deficit  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended.  He  admitted  that  $2  3 
billion  of  this  deficit  was  the  result  of 
the  increased  spending  policies  of  the 
New  Frontier.  The  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration has  been  spending  $650,000  per 
hour  more  than  its  revenue,  24  hours 
a  day  for  every  day  it  has  been  in  office. 
This  increased  cost  is  the  result  of  accel- 
erated spending  under  old  programs  as 
well  as  the  inauguration  of  many  new 
Federal  aid  programs  under  the  New- 
Frontier. 

In  just  4  months,  instead  of  reducing 
the  number  of  Government  employees, 
this  administration  has  been  building  up 
an  ever-expanding  buieauci'acy.  During 
the  first  4  months  in  which  President 
Kennedy  has  been  in  office  he  has  added 
3:^,445  additional  Federal  employees. 
This  covers  the  period  from  January  to 
May  31.  The  June  figures  are  not  yet 
available.  But  during  these  first  4 
months  additional  employees  wei'e  put 
on  the  Government  payi'oll  at  the  rate 
of  over  8,000  per  month.  This  is  2.000 
per  week,  or  400  per  day  for  every  woik- 
mg  day  of  a  5-day  week. 

Evei-y  day  the  executive  offices  have 
been  open  under  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, additional  Government  em- 
ployees have  been  added  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  4  every  5  minutes. 

A    SOUND    DOI  i  ^R 

The  1939  dollar  has  plummeted  to  a 
value  of  43.9  cents  today.  'We  are  in  a 
maelstrom  of  vicious  circles  and  should 
be  wary  of  loose  policies  which  cost 
money  and  are  of  doubtful  value. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  the  following  table,  the  merits 
of  which  can  be  endlessly  debated,  but 
which  indicates  an  alarming  trend.  This 
table  discloses  the  average  amounts  of 


While   Jefferson    called    the    political  individual  incomes  collected  from  local 

forces  that  elected  him  President.  Repub-  State,  and  Federal  taxes.    It  is  somewhat 

licans,  they  soon  were  known  as  Demo-  misleading  because  it  does  not  indicate, 

cratic  Repubhcans  and,   finally.  Demo-  of  course,  the  growing  liicreases  m  taxes 

crats.    Before  the  Civil  War  they  elected  ^«  'f  "f^^^  ^"  .^^^  ilnited  States  who  have 

8  of  the  15  Presidents.  ^'^"ture   capital  on  w-hich    natural   and 

_.  ,,     *i.       ,  J         ,  ■  .  normal  national  gi'owth  should  bo  pred- 

Generally  they  favored  a  strict  con-  jf,^tpfj 

struction     of     the     Constitution,     sharp        '  ^  ,  , 

,. ,.    ..  r   T-i  J        1  u        J  Total  per  capita   revcnur 

limitations  of  Federal  powers,  a   broad  '^         ^ 

interpretation  of  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  States,  and  a  low  tariff  policy,  pri- 
marily for  revenue  purposes. 

Lincoln,  who  succeeded  Democrat  Bu- 
chanan, was  elected  by  the  Republican 
Party  which  was  organized  in  1854.  Part 
of  its  political  ancestry  was  the  Feder- 
alist Party  which  espoused  a  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  particu- 
larly relative  to  Federal  power :  specie 
payments;  the  maintenance  of  a  gold 
standard;  the  retention  of  acquiied  ter- 
ritory;   a    protective    tariff    system    and,  r.^loral  ta.M>s  (-onsistcl  of  cxcl.sr  l;i.xcs  on  customs, 

until  World  War  II,  resistance  to  en-     'iv"'"''' '"'","'■■<'•'''■■!'''■  p^'^  •""'""''''" '""'■1, 
tangling  alliances.     The  prime  movers     nsiiiir,i  until  lic. 
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Two  months  ajo  President  Kennedy 
told  the  Congress 

If  we  are  to  pre! 
and  world  con&den 
be  necessary  to  hold 
standards:  and,  I  n: 
tlon  of  the  Congre 
frain  from  adding  1 
able  as  they  may  b< 


«rve  our  fiscal  Integrity 
ce  In  the  dollar,  It  will 
tightly  to  prudent  flsc&l 
ust  request  the  coopera- 
.s  in  this  regard — to  re- 
unds  to  programs,  deslr- 
',  to  the  budget. 


Let  US  hope  that  he  was  serious  when 
he  made  this  statement. 


Propaganda  Pomob  Unlca$hed 


EXTENSIOT7  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

OF    OHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1961 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  my  remarks 
during  the  Human  Events  Political  Ac- 
tion Conference  on  July  15,  1961,  in 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Two  weeks  ago  Uie  House  of  Representa- 
tives appropriated  U\e  staggering  and  unbe- 
lievable sum  of  $42  billion  In  order  to  pro- 
vide this  Nation  for  Just  1  year  with  those 
weapons  which  will  protect  It  from  the  po- 
tential military  aggrresslon  of  the  Soviets. 
The  unanimous  vot«!  of  the  House  Indicates 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  strongest 
possible  military  defense  posture. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that  we 
are  not  going  to  have  an  all-out  nuclear  war; 
that  the  firepower  between  the  East  and  the 
West  Is  fairly  well  balanced;  that  the  Com- 
munists are  not  going  to  risk  the  total  de- 
struction of  their  cities  by  engaging  in  such 
a  conflict.     And  why  should  they? 

Look  how  far  they  Iiave  come  in  the  short 
sjDace  of  40  years.  As  we  aU  know,  today  they 
dominate  one-third  of  the  land  mass  of  the 
earth  and  an  equal  proportion  of  Its  people. 
They  have  done  this  not  so  much  by  outward 
or  military  aggression  but  by  the  use  of  a 
new  weapon  of  warfare  called  Indirect  ag- 
gression or  subversion  and  infiltration.  Al- 
though the  third  world  war  has  already  begun 
and  the  Communists  have  been  using  this 
new  weapon  with  remarkable  success  for  a 
number  of  years,  few  people  until  recently 
have  been  willing  to  admit  Its  success,  al- 
though the  evidence  has  been  overwhelming. 

While,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  we  have 
spent  astronomical  sums  for  military  hard- 
ware, our  expenditures  and  our  efforts  to 
combat  Indirect  aggression  have  been  prac- 
tically nil  by  comparison.  It  took  Cuba  to 
wipe  out  this  blind  spot.  If  the  Communists 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  try  to  take  Cuba 
by  military  force,  they  would  have  failed 
miserably  because  we  would  have  moved  in 
with  everything  we  had.  Yet  through  In- 
direct aggression,  infiltration  and  subversion, 
Havana  today  Is  as  Communist-controlled 
as  Moscow  and  Peiplng. 

Today  In  the  meantime  Khrushchev  dis- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  world  by  sword 
rattling  In  Berlin — by  parading  a  mighty 
and  nasty-looking  air  force.  But,  as  in  the 
pa£t,  he's  not  going  to  push  so  far  or  so 
hard  that  the  shooting  starts. 

The  truth  Is,  In  my  opinion,  that  the  So- 
viets have  abandoned  the  centuries-old 
concept  of  war.  They  have  discovered  that 
a  man  killed  by  a  bullet  is  useless.  He  can 
dig  no  coal.  They  believe  that  a  demolished 
city  Is  useless.  Its  mills  produce  no  cloth. 
The  objective  of  modern  warfare  Is  to  cap- 
ture Intact  the  minds  of  th?  people  and  their 


possessions  so  they  can  be  put  to  use.  M 
we  have  to  be  conquered  by  destructlre  nu- 
clear-age weapons,  it  will  be  oonsMered  a 
setback  by  the  Kremlin. 

So  while  we  necessarily  respond  to  the 
new  Communist  manufactured  crisis  in 
Berlin  by  putting  more  guns  and  planes  Into 
our  arsenal  because  we  cant  afford  to  take 
a  chance,  the  Kremlin  continues  .ts  Lao, 
African,  and  Cuban  type  of  Indirect  aggres- 
sion or  subversion  throughout  the  free  world 
including  the  United  States— the  New  York 
Times  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

We  are  their  prime  target.  We  are  the 
only  rer.l  roadblock  In  their  evcr-ln  rreasing 
drive  for  world  domination.  They  have 
"sleepers"  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  this 
country,  ready  and  willing  to  act  waen  the 
Communist  timetable  requires  their  special 
skills. 

Those  who  grudgingly  admit  that  the  Com- 
munists may  have  succeeded  In  taking  over 
most  of  the  countries  now  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  by  subversion — those  who  do  not 
deny  that  the  Kremlin  as  of  this  moment 
may  be  boring  from  within  in  Laos,  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Latin  and  South  /America 
but  continue  to  argue  ttiat  there  Is  no  Com- 
munist fifth  column  in  the  United  States, 
are  living  in  a  foci's  paradise. 

Communist-instigated  agitation  and  dem- 
onstrations against  the  United  States,  as  we 
have  witnessed  all  over  the  globe,  will  shortly 
Ijegin  to  flare  up  in  this  country.  Th»  Com- 
munist-inspired riots  against  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl.les  in 
San  Francisco  a  year  ago  were  only  a  preview. 

At  first  most  of  the  demonstratlo:iB  wlU 
be  against  grievances  or  alleged  grievances 
that  appear  to  have  no  Communist  connec- 
tion. In  most  Instances,  however,  th;y  will 
be  Instigated,  directed,  and  mastertalnded 
by  Khrushchev's  Iwys.  The  disturbances 
will  be  handled  so  cleverly  that  many  of  the 
well-meaning  participants  wlU  not  realize 
that  they  are  mere  puppets  whose  sta-lngs 
are  being  pulled  by  the  highly  trained  ex- 
perts  In   Communist  psychological   warfare. 

By  far  the  most  effective  means  for  sof- 
tening up  various  segments  of  the  American 
people  for  Communist  Internal  subversion  is 
massive  doses  of  propaganda,  timely  and 
expertly  administered.  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  developed  vol- 
umes of  evidence  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  assault  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.    Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  committee 
has  conducted  extensive  hearings  at  the 
various  ports  of  entry  In  the  United  States, 
These  hearings  have  disclosed  that  today 
there  are  coming  into  this  country  each  year 
through  the  UJS.  mail  approximately  10  mil- 
lion pieces  of  subtle,  effective  Communist 
propaganda  from  Iron  Curtain  countries  and 
Communist  centers  located  In  friendly  na- 
tions. Let  me  describe  one  of  a  series  of 
almost  identical  committee  hearings  dealing 
with  Communist  political  propaganda,  held 
In  a  few  of  the  45  ports  of  entry  for  mall 
in  the  United  States. 

Our  committee  met  in  Buffalo  some  time 
ago.  On  the  courtroom  floor  were  dozens 
of  large  sacks  of  mall  directed  to  the  Buf- 
falo area  which  came  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Sacks  were  opened  at  random  and 
their  contents  dumped  on  the  tables.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  mall  In  those  sacks  was  pro- 
Russian  propaganda  in  one  form  or  another, 
emanating  from  C<Hnmuni8t  coxintries,  ad- 
dressed to  people  in  the  Buffalo  community. 
Part  of  this  propaganda,  printed  in  11  dif- 
ferent languages,  is  directed  to  various  na- 
tionality groups;  often  to  individuals  who 
have  migrated  to  the  United  States  from 
satellite  nations,  or  who  have  families  still 
living  under  the  Kremlin's  heel. 

The  propaganda  is  cleverly  and  subtly  pre- 
sented in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  pam- 
phlets which,  from  a  casual  perusal,  do  not 
reveal  the  poison  they  contain.     Expensive 


magajElnes,  comparable  In  stee  and  format 
to  our  Life  and  Look,  are  sent  free,  or  sell 
for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  print- 
ing. They  are  obviously  subsidized  by  the 
Communist  propaganda  agencies,  since  they 
carry  no  advertising  whatsoever. 

The  VS.  Information  Agency  testified  that 
the  boys  in  the  Kremlin  are  spending  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year  on  all  forms  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda,  directed  to  every  country  In 
the  world.  Exactly  what  portion  of  this 
amount  the  comrades  spend  for  the  edtJica- 
tlon  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  in 
.he  process  of  being  determined.  However, 
these  bright-colored  plctcriaJ  magariues, 
newspapers,  and  seemingly  Innocuous  pam- 
phlets, containing  articles  bearing  attracti\e 
titles,  are  at  this  verj-  moment  being  shipped 
into  this  country  In  huge  quantities  and  ct 
an  accelerated  rate. 

The  evidence  at  the  hearings  shows  that, 
wlien  the  Communisus  want  to  influence  the 
attitude  of  certain  nationality  groups  in 
this  country  on  current  political  and  other 
Issues,  there  appears  a  rash  of  concentrated 
mailings  to  these  groups,  carrying  the  Com- 
munist  line  on  the  Issue. 

People  who  receive  these  mailings  are 
often  those  who  have  fled  Iron  Curtain 
countries  and  settled  in  the  United  Stales, 
or  who  have  families  and  relatives  in  those 
countries.  They  become  greatly  disturbed 
when  they  find  that  the  Communists  know 
their  addresses  in  the  United  States.  Many 
were  so  upset  that  they  changed  their  resi- 
dences and  their  names.  Some  became  panic 
stricken  when,  within  a  few  weeks  there- 
after, similar  mailings  arrived  bearing  their 
new  addresses  and  their  changed  names. 

Our  committee  determined  how  these  ad- 
dresses were  obtained  by  the  orerseas  Com- 
munist propjagandlsts.  The  findings  Illus- 
trate how  effective  one  Communist  can  be. 
The  argument  made  by  the  leftwing  that 
there  Is  nothing  to  fear  because  there  are 
so  few  Communists  In  the  United  States  Is 
again  negated.  Here  Is  one  method  used :  A 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  joins,  say, 
a  Polish  singing  society.  His  Communist 
connections,  of  course,  are  unknown  to  the 
memt>er8  of  the  group.  He  siirreptltlously 
obtains  the  mailing  list  of  the  organization. 
One  of  his  obligations  to  the  Communist 
conspiracy  is  fulfilled  when  he  sneaks  that 
list  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
record  of  the  hearings  which  Indicate  how 
these  people  feel  about  the  material  they 
receive.  A  woman  writes  to  a  postal  official 
as  follows:  "Lately  I  have  been  receiving 
propaganda  from  abroad.  I  do  not  know 
who  sent  my  name  in  or  how  they  foimd  my 
address.  Please  return  this  material.  My 
husband  and  I  do  not  want  trouble  with  this 
Government." 

One  person  begs:  "Please  do  not  let  these 
things  pass  through.  I  do  not  need  this 
smelly  stuff." 

A  former  resident  of  Berlin  has  tills  to  say : 
"I  would  like  to  advise  you  that  I  do  not  want 
any  mall  sent  to  me  sealed  from  Berlin.  This 
is  a  black,  dirty  Commurust  Party  llteratvire 
to  return  us  new  Americans  to  our  native 
countries.  I  am  loyal  to  my  new  home,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  do  not  want 
to  hear  any  of  that  kind  of  literature.  Please 
destroy  all  that." 

A  group  of  displaced  persons  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: "We,  the  displaced  persons,  been  get- 
ting by  mail  Communist  '>ropaganda  here  in 
five  different  languagt  v  First  it  started  with 
small  sheets;  now  they  are  mailing  large 
printed  sheets  over  every  other  month  call- 
ing us  back:  "It  is  your  duty  to  be  back  In 
your  own  country.  We  shorten  the  working 
hovtrs  and  raise  the  ptay  30  percent;  dont 
slave  there;  they  don't  want  you  there  where 
you  are  now  slaving  your  life  out.' 

"We  are  very  sorry  we  cannot  give  our 
names  and  addresses  In  this  letter;  we  are  in 
fear  of  danger  same  as  five  Russian  seamen 
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been  kidnaped  from  here,  most  of  lis  are 
as  citizen  now.  All  we  ask  kindly  to  stop  the 
propaganda  mall  coming  over  so  we  can  live 
peacefully;  we  don't  want  their  propaganda 
here  and  we  don't  want  to  be  victims." 

A  professor  at  one  of  our  universities  said 
in  handing  the  committee  this  magazine  with 
three  attractive  girls  on  its  cover:  "Here  Is 
a  bit  of  East  German  literary  work.  It  is  to 
be  assumed  that  it  is  being  circulated  in  ap- 
preciable quantity  in  this  country  by  mall. 

"I  am  concerned  about  the  influence  of  this 
propaganda  upon  the  average  person  in  this 
country.  While  one  may  argue  that  no  red- 
blooded  American  could  ever  be  affected  by 
this  literature,  it  is  ray  experience  that  it 
requires  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of 
sophistication  In  these  matters  to  become 
fully  aware  of  the  presumptuousness  of  this 
magazine. 

"This  Lb  obviously  a  Government-sub- 
sidized venture;  no  East  German  publisher 
Is  in  a  position  to  finance  this  grade  of 
translation  which,  by  Iron  Curtain  stand- 
ards. Is  of  excellent  graphic  quality.  They 
take  unfair  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
censorship  by  the  U.S.  mall  to  further  their 
shady  caiise,  which  is  to  cast  doubt  upon 
the  U.S.  position  toward  Russia.  They  pro- 
vide additional  eyewash  for  those  who  are 
eager  to  forget  the  Hungarian  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  to  break  down  American  morale 
by  'proving'  that  the  Russians  aren't  so  bad 
after  all. 

"This  la  sneaky  business.  It  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  new  twist  in  Red  psychological 
warfare. 

"The  suff  is  poisonous.  Maybe  some  edu- 
cation by  your  committee  of  potential 
recipients  of  such  propaganda  would  help." 

George  Sokolsky  In  a  recent  column,  In 
his  usually  effective  way,  pinpoints  the  Issue. 
He  wrote:  "I  hold  in  my  hand  a  magazine 
similar  to  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  that 
have  been  sent  Hungarians  living  in  the 
United  States,  which  shows  that  the  Com- 
munists In  Budapest  have  the  addresses  of 
Hungarians  In  the  United  States  in  detail. 
It  Is  obvious  that  this  Is  a  propaganda  maga- 
zine. The  question  that  bothers  me  Is  how 
the  Conununlsts  got  the  addresses  of  all  the 
Hungarian  refugees  In  the  United  States.  Is 
the  Post  Office  of  the  United  States  to  be 
used  to  put  pressure  upon  persons  living 
within  the  United  States?  Hungarians  in 
this  country  are  incensed  at  receiving  these 
unsolicited  papers. 

"The  Hungarians  could  not  have  had  all 
these  names  and  addresses  unless  they  main- 
tained a  large  espionage  system  In  this  coun- 
try. How  could  this  magazine  get  these 
addresses  In  such  minute  detail  unless  some- 
one in  the  United  States  compiled  a  list? 
It  takes  time,  labor,  and  expense  to  get  up 
such  a  list  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  per- 
sons scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 
Who  does  this  Job? 

"Neither  the  State  Department  nor  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government  Is  entitled 
to  cover  up  for  spies  on  the  ground  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  have  bad  relations  with  a 
country.  Why  these  spies  are  permitted  to 
operate  is  not  readily  explainable  except  that 
our  laws  give  them  an  advantage  that  does 
not   exist    In    any   other   country." 

Of  course.  I  would  not  want  to  lead  you 
to  believe  that  the  propaganda  Is  directed 
solely  to  nationality  groups  and  those  who 
have  ties  in  Iron  Curtain  countries.  In  fact, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  propa- 
ganda coming  through  the  malls  is  devoted 
to  this  group.  Of  the  more  than  1.000  dif- 
ferent types  of  these  periodicals  which  come 
to  our  shores  each  year,  the  great  mass  is 
printed  in  English  and  goes  to  native-born 
Americans;  to  our  libraries,  colleges,  semi- 
naries, and  to  people  with  extreme  leftwlng 
propensities  who  are  In  positions  to  mold 
American  opinion. 

There  is  another  facet  to  this  Communist 
propaganda  offensive.  Some  months  ago  the 
country  was  flooded  with  what  purported  to 


be  scientific  radio  Journals  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Great  prominence  was  given  in  the,se 
Journals  to  a  quiz  for  ham  radio  operators. 
A  series  of  prizes  was  offered  to  the  winners. 

It  is  significant  that,  after  the  contestant 
had  answered  the  questions,  which  in  them- 
selves were  filled  with  propaganda,  he  was 
asked  to  give  his  address,  the  call  letters  of 
his  radio  station,  and  other  pertinent  Infor- 
mation about  his  activities  as  a  ham  oper- 
ator. It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to 
detail  how  highly  valuable  such  information 
is.  not  only  to  the  propagandists  but  also  to 
the  Russian  secret  police. 

Our  postal  and  customs  officials  testified 
that  of  the  tremendous  number  who  p.ir- 
ticlpated  in  this  C()ntest.  several  thousand 
won  the  second  prize.  It  was  a  copy  of  a 
publication  entitled  "Radio  Moscow  "  The 
Communists  certainly  got  a  lot  of  mileage 
out  of  the  rubles  spent  on  this  one. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  development 
was  brought  to  light  in  hearings  at  New 
York.  These  hearings  were  being  held  a 
few  months  after  tlie  Hungarian  revolution. 
One  of  the  exhibits  was  a  magazine  dated 
a  few  months  before  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  rebelled  against  Communist  oppres- 
sion. It  was  published  in  Hungary,  but 
printed  in  English,  and  widely  distributed  in 
the  United  States. 

It  was  interesting  to  read,  immediately 
after  the  revolution,  from  this  propaganda 
sheet  printed  immediately  before  the  revolu- 
tion, how  the  Hungarian  people  were  happy 
and  content  and  how  they  were  prospering 
under  the  Communist  regime.  This  piece  of 
propaganda  was  done  so  cleverly  that,  had 
not  the  revolution  and  subsequent  Russian 
atrocities  taken  place.  tho\isands  of  Amer- 
icans, particularly  those  of  Hungarian  extrac- 
tion, would  have  been  duly  convinced  of 
the  alleged  success  of  a  benevolent  Cummu- 
nlst  regime  In  Hungary, 

Now.  of  course,  a  great  hue  and  cry  has 
gone  up  from  the  leftwing.  chanjlnsi  the 
committee  with  censorship  and  trying  to  de- 
prive the  American  people  of  scientific  and 
cultural  literature  from  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

Let's  see  how  uplifting,  cultural,  and  sci- 
entific some  of  this  unlabeled  literature  is — 
literature  which  is  sent  unsolicited  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  whose  addresses  have  been 
surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  Communist 
apparatus  operating  within  the  United 
States,  Here  is  a  highly  cultural  and  elevat- 
ing treatise,  thousands  of  which  have  been 
distributed  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  also  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  free 
world.  It  is  part  of  the  evidence  taken 
from  the  mall  sacks  during  the  hearings  ol 
our  committee  In  Buffalo  It  was  printed 
in  Communist  China  in  1958  It  Is  entitled 
"Data  on  Atrocities  of  US  Army  in  South 
Korea."  Here  are  a  few  choice,  high-level 
quotes:  "From  the  very  first  day  of  their 
occupation,  the  American  imperialists  have 
been  trying  hard  to  convert  South  Korea 
into  a  project  for  squeezing  out  maximum 
profit  for  the  millionaires  of  Wall  Street  and 
an  outpost  for  their  aggression  uf  the  Asian 
Continent," 

A  little  further  on  we  read  this:  "The 
American  imperialists  since  1950  have  com- 
mitted atrocities  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  in  their  aggressive  war  in 
Korea,  They  have  massacred  at  random  in- 
nocent people  In  Korea,  They  have  destroyed 
and  pillaged  more  than  5,000  schools,  1,000 
hospitals  and  clinics." 

Again  we  read:  "The  American  soldiers 
arrested  Kim  Bu  Ing,  a  dockworker  in  In- 
chon, for  the  only  reason  that  she  was  a 
member  of  the  women's  union.  After  vio- 
lating and  torturing  her  by  every  means,  they 
stripped  her  naked,  burnt  her  with  a  heated 
iron  poker  and  then  killed  her," 

On  another  page  we  find  this  That  same 
month,  the  American  soldiers  arrested  a 
peasant  only  because  he  was  a  model  farmer. 
passed  wire  through  his  nose  and  ears,  pierced 


his  hands  with  a  bayonet  nailed  the  v..)rc'.; 
•  model  fanner'  on  his  forehead  and  dragged 
him   around    the    village    before    rhty    kii;rd 

hlT!    " 

This  highly  cultural  periodical  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  what  the  American  soldiers  did 
to  this  farmer's  daughter-in-law.  It  Is  so 
heinous,  vile,  and  filthy  that  I  am  unable 
to  quote  wiiat  it  says. 

As  late  as  February  25.  1958,  it  is  alleged 
that:  "US  soldiers  beat  a  Korean  boy.  aged 
13.  and  stabbed  with  a  knife  his  legs  and 
arms  on  tl:e  false  charge  of  'theft,'  The 
boy  Wivs  put  into  a  box.  the  lid  w,is  nailed 
down,  it  was  loaded  into  a  helicopter  which 
took  the  box  north  of  Seoul  where  the  cargo 
Wiis  dumped,  and  the  boy  left  to  die," 

Tills  piece  of  lying  propaganda  contains 
accounts  of  hundreds  of  other  similar  alleged 
atrocities  Being  unmarked  and  unlabeled, 
people  reading  it  after  It  Wiis  distributed  by 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States  would  have  no  knowledge 
whatsoever  of  the  fact  that  it  came  from  the 
propaganda  mills  uf  Red  China,  particularly 
since  most  of  the  editions  were  printed  in 
English. 

Some  will  ask  what  legislative  purpose, 
other  than  exposing  this  phase  of  the  cold 
war.  did  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  have  in  making  the  investiga- 
tions and  holding  the  hearings  I  have  be«n 
discussing 

Under  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  prohibits  interference  with 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  these  pub- 
lications cannot  be  banned.  The  committee 
has  no  thought  of  attempting  to  do  so  We 
do.  however,  have  a  law  known  as  the  Foreign 
Agents'  Registration  Act.  passed  in  1938. 
which  requires  that  all  political  and  sub- 
versive propaganda  coming  from  abroad  must 
be  properly  labeled  so  that  the  recipient  will 
know  the  source  and  nature  of  the  material. 
It  IS  similar  to  our  pure  food  and  drug  laws 
which  require  that  bottles  and  packages  con- 
taining certain  foods  and  medicines,  espe- 
cially poison,  must  be  labeled  as  to  content. 
If  the  law  requires  that  poison  which  may  go 
into  our  stomachs  must  be  clearly  identified. 
it  certainly  should  require  that  poison  for 
the  mind  also  be  unmistakably  labeled. 

While  the  Foreign  Agents'  Reglstr.ition  Act 
apparently  requires  proper  labeling.  Commu- 
nist propagandists  have  found  loopholes  and 
weaknesses  which  they  have  exploited.  They 
are  such  that  our  customs  and  postal  offi- 
cials testified  that  they  never  saw  one  piece 
of  the  propaganda  I  have  been  talking  about 
so  labeled,  except  that  which  was  sent  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  embassies,  and  other 
.igencies  of  Government. 

The  straw  of  absurdity  that  broke  the 
camel's  back  of  patience  in  these  hearings 
was  the  development  of  the  fact  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  who  at  pres- 
ent are  subsidizing  our  tremendous  postal 
deficit,  help  to  pay  the  heavy  cost  of  deliver- 
ing this  propaganda  which  would  destroy  us 

As  a  result  of  these  extensive  hearings  on 
the  flow  of  Communist  propaganda  into  the 
United  States,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  and  I  intro- 
duced bills  which  would  plug  up  these  loop- 
holes in  the  Foreign  Agents'  Registration  Act 
and  compel  the  labeling  of  this  material  as 
contemplated  and  Intended  by  the  original 
1938  act. 

On  M:irch  17  of  this  year  some  of  us  h.'.d 
the  shock  of  our  lives.  The  President  issued 
an  Executive  order  directing  that  Communist 
propaganda  should  be  delivered  to  the  ad- 
dressees, even  though  it  was  unsolicited  and 
unlabeled  and  in  violation  of  at  least  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  Foreign  Agents' 
Registration  Act,  Most  of  this  propaganda 
was  in  bulk.  All  first-class  mail  and  solicited 
second-  and  third-class  material  has  been 
delivered  without  delay  even  though  it  has 
not  been  labeled  as  Intended  by  the  1938  act. 
Since  the  Presidential  order  in  March,  I 
have  been  Informed  by  the  Deputy  Collector 
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of  Custonxs  at  New  York  that  Communist 
propaganda  coming  through  the  malls  alone 
has  increased  120  percent. 

The  Walter  bill  to  plug  up  the  holes  in 
the  Foreign  Agents'  Registration  Act  so  that 
this  propaganda  would  be  properly  labeled 
was  on  the  Consent  Calendar  of  the  House 
or  May  15.  The  leftwlng  Washington  Post 
viciously  attacked  the  bill  with  lies  and  dis- 
tortions. It  supported  the  President's  order 
directing  that  this  unlabeled  poison  be  de- 
livered. It  charged  that  the  bill  created  "an 
office  of  ideological  censorship,  empowered  to 
put  Ideas  in  quarantine  le.'=t  they  Infect 
American  minds." 

The  editorial  stated  that:  "It  would  keep 
Americans  generally  from  learning  what  the>' 
needed  to  know  about  the  world  they  live 
in;  that  it  would  substitute  for  free  choice 
of  a  free  people  as  to  what  they  want  to  read 
the  Judgment  of  an  official  censor." 

You  can  readily  understand  the  feeling 
of  utter  frustration  at  such  charges  on  the 
part  of  those  who  labored  to  bring  about 
vitally  needed  legislation  when  It  Is  so  dis- 
torted and  misrepresented  in  the  press  of 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

As  I  have  said,  this  bill  does  nothing  more 
than  carry  out  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
the  original  Foreign  Agents'  Registration 
Act  of  1938  and  that  Is  to  require  the  label- 
ing of  foreign  political  propaganda  as  It 
was  defined  In  that  act.  There  Is  no  censor- 
ship. There  could  be  no  withholding  under 
this  legislation.  If  the  propaganda  was  labeled 
as  to  source.  In  view  of  what  I  have  said, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  last  statement  of 
the  Washington  Post  editorial:  "Mr.  Walter 
alms  to  slip  this  bill  through  the  House  with- 
out hearings  on  it,  without  opinions  on  it 
from  the  executive  agencies  which  would 
have  to  administer  It." 

What  do  you  think  of  that  statement 
after  2  years  of  hearings  and  when  I  point 
out  that  the  bill  was  requested,  recom- 
mended, and  drafted  by  the  very  agency 
which  administers  the  Foreign  Agents' 
Registration  Act? 

As  I  said  before,  we  spend  billions  to 
create  weafKjns  to  protect  us  from  military 
aggression.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
countless  roadblocks  thrown  into  the  path 
of  every  effort  to  protect  this  Nation  from 
internal  subversion.  It  comes  not  only  from 
leftwlng  newspapers  like  the  Washington 
Post  but  also  from  agencies  of  Government. 

This  bin  which  I  have  been  talking  about 
was  introduced  on  March  21,  1961.  It  was 
on  the  calendar  for  the  flrst  time  on  May 
15.  1961.  It  was  again  on  the  Calendar  of 
the  House  on  June  19,  1961.  That  morning 
it  was  faced  with  another  vicious  editorial 
by  the  Washington  Post. 

The  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  on  the  morning 
of  June  19,  3  months  after  the  bill  was 
introduced,  after  it  had  been  on  the  Cal- 
endar of  the  House,  the  committee  received 
a  report  from  the  Attorney  General  attack- 
ing the  bill.  It  Is  significant  that  some  of 
the  very  language  used  In  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  May  14  appeared  subse- 
quently in  this  belated  Attorney  General's 
opinion — if  you  could  call  it  that.  In  fact, 
no  respectable  member  of  the  bar  could 
justify  it  as  a  legal  opinion  or  an  analysis 
of  the  bill.  It  was  a  political  statement  In 
supp<jrt  of  the  President's  Executive  order 
allowing  this  unlabeled  and  unsolicited 
proparanda  to  be  delivered  to  the  addresses 
in  this  country.  I  cannot  prove  it,  but  I 
would  bet  my  bottom  dollar  that  it  was  writ- 
ten on  direction  from  the  eggheads  in  the 
Slate  Department  who  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  administration,  time  after 
time,  in  Incident  after  incident,  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  "Let's  not  make  Khru- 
shchev unhappy." 

It  Is  obvious  from  this  so-called  opinion 
that  it  was  these  addlebratned  leftwlng 
liberals  in  the  State  Department  who  also 
dictated  the  Presidential  order  to  )et  this 
poison  through  unlabeled. 


Congretsman  Machrowics  Refutes  Groft 
Misrepresentations  of  Polish  People's 
Attitude  Toward  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1961 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speacer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  letter  to  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz. 
acknowledging  receipt  of  his  letter  and 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Vincent  B.  Welch,  a 
Washington  attorney,  who  made  com- 
ments containing  gross  misrepresenta- 
tions about  the  Polish  people  in  his 
article  in  the  Bowdoin  College  Alumnus 
entitled  "Behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

1  he  letters  follow : 

July  19,  1961. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waihington,  DC. 

Deab  Colleague:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  18. 

I  read  with  interest  the  enclosed  copy  of 
your  letter  to  Mr.  Vincent  B  Welch,  of 
Washington,  DC,  replying  to  his  article  In 
the  Bowdoin  College  Alumnus,  entitled  "Be- 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

Your  reply  not  only  refutes  the  many  gross 
misrepresentations  about  the  attitude  of  the 
Polish  people  toward  Americans,  but  afftrms 
what  we  all  know  to  be  as  the  true  feelings 
of  the  good  Polish  people  who  are  suffering 
under  the  yoke  of  communistic  dictatorship. 
One  would  only  have  to  talk  to  some  of  the 
thousands  of  American  citizens  of  Polish 
ancestry,  living  in  my  congressional  district, 
to  realize  that  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Mr.  Welch,  in  his  article,  are  not  true  in  fact. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  traveled  to 
Poland  In  the  last  few  years  to  visit  with 
their  relatives.  The  stories  they  have  told 
me  about  Poland  and  the  Polish  people  cer- 
tainly bear  no  resemblance  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  Welch  article.  I  think  it  Is 
a  travesty  to  say  that  "over  90  percent  of 
the  Polish  people  are  Communists  or  com- 
munistic In  sympathy,  through  dedication, 
brainwashing  or  abject  fear. "  I  have  read 
letters  from  Polish  relatives  of  my  constitu- 
ents which  belie  this  charge.  I  have  talked 
to  Polish  people  visiting  relatives,  in  my 
district,  and  they  have  all  proclaimed  their 
continuing  and  profound  loyalty  to  their 
Polish  heritage,  their  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl.  who  as  you  know,  has  constantly 
resisted  the  Polish  Communist  dictatorship. 

Again,  I  certainly  want  to  thank  you  for 
apprising  me  of  Mr.  Welch's  article  and 
your  reply  to  him. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  P.  Boland. 
Member  of  Congress. 

t  

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jvly  18, 1961. 
The  Honorable  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinaton.  D  C. 

Dfar  Colleague:  On  July  5,  1961.  one  Vin- 
cent B  Welch.  Washington  attorney,  circu- 
lated among  the  membership  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  his 
article  in  the  Bowdoin  College  Alumnus,  en- 
titled 'Behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

Since  this  article  has  been  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  and  since  it  contains 


many  gross  misrepresentations.  I  enclose 
herewith,  for  your  Information,  my  reply  to 
him. 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  In  a  report  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  last 
week,  completely  denied  and  rebutted  most 
of  the  allegations  contained  In  Mr.  Welch's 
letter. 

The  Secretary's  report  Is  contained  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  17,  1961.  on 
page  12659,  and  should  be  read  carefully  by 
any  who  might  have  been  Influenced  by  Mr. 
Welch's  letter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Congress   of  the   United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  18.  1961. 
Mr.  Vincent  B.  Welch, 
Attorney  at  Law, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Welch:  I  have  your  letter  of 
July  5,  with  which  you  enclosed  a  copy  of 
your  article  "Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,"  in 
which  you  discuss  your  Impressions  result- 
ing from  an  8-day  tour  of  Poland  this 
summer.  Your  article  contains  a  few  cor- 
rect observations,  but  with  them  such  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  grossly  unfair  allega- 
tions inconsistent  with  actual  facts,  that  I 
feel  constrained  to  reply,  particularly  since 
the  article  has  been  distributed  to  the  en- 
tire membership  of  Congress,  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  it  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  it  was  your  Intention  to  influence 
congressional  opinion  on  pending  legis- 
lation. 

You  stated  that  after  48  hours  In  Poland, 
you  were  In  "somewhat  of  a  state  of  hypno- 
tized amazement."  I  accept  your  description 
of  your  state  of  hypnosis  as  an  explanation 
of  yotir  completely  Inaccurate  description 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Polish  people.  ' 
In  Justifying  my  own  ability  to  properly 
evaluate  the  true  situation  In  Poland,  may 
I  say  to  you  that  I  have  been  there  twice  In 
the  last  4  years,  also  that  from  personal  ex- 
perience I  know  the  situation  in  pre-Com- 
munlst  Poland. 

You  are  completely  right  when  you  state 
that  the  present  Government  of  Poland  is 
completely  communistic  and  that  the  de- 
gree of  suppression  of  human  rights,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  church.  Is 
again  increasing  In  tempo  after  the  slight 
liberalization  which  was  accomplished  by 
the  Polish  peoples'  revolt  In  June  1956,  You 
are  also  correct  In  your  observation  that 
presently  "over  90  percent  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple live  in  relative  poverty."  But  at  this 
point  the  correctness  of  your  report  com- 
pletely ends. 

When  you  say  that  the  Polish  people  in- 
dividually "despise  us,  particularly  the 
Americans."  you  are  completely  and  thor- 
oughly wrong.  Thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  visited  Poland  in  the  last  few  years 
have  been  almost  unanimous  in  their  ob- 
servation that  hardly  anywhere  in  the 
world,  on  either  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  do 
the  Americans  enjoy  such  respect  and 
friendship  as  they  do  from  the  people  of 
Poland.  No  one.  to  my  knowledge,  with  your 
single  exception,  has  been  In  Poland  even  24 
hours  without  noticing  that.  All  reports, 
private  and  official,  confirm  that  fact. 

The  most  convincing  proof  of  that  Is  the 
tremendously  enthusiastic  and  friendly  re- 
ception that  was  given  by  the  Polish  people 
to  former  Vice  President  Nixon  when  he 
visited  that  country  last  year.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Polish  Communist  Government 
did  everything  It  could  to  withhold  from 
the  people  of  Poland  the  facts  about  the 
route  or  timing  of  Vice  President  Nixon's 
travel,  the  p>eople  turned  out  in  surprisingly 
vast  numbers  to  enthusiastically  demon- 
strate their  high  degree  of  friendship  to  the 
American  people.     Mr.  Nixon  himself,  after 
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his  return  to  the  United  States,  declared 
that  nowhere  In  his  travels  throughout  the 
world,  on  either  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
did  he  cjiperlence  such  warm,  spontaneous 
and  sincere  welcome.  How  can  you  explain 
this  manifestation  in  view  of  your  claim 
that  the  Polish  people  "deeplse  the  Ameri- 
can?" 

You  are  also  In  complete  error  when  you 
say  that  "over  90  percent  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple are  Communists  or  communistic  In  sym- 
pathy, through  dedication,  brainwashing,  or 
abject  fear."  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  that  statement,  and 
again  almost  unanimous  private  and  official 
reports  from  those  who  saw  Poland  in  the 
last  few  years,  not  In  a  hypnotic  state  of 
mind,  confirm  my  statcn.ent.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  would  state,  on  the  basis  of  my 
own  observation  and  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  Poland,  that  It  would  be  much 
nearer  to  the  truth  that  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  people  of  Poland  are  anti-Communists, 
hate  communism,  and  will  never  accept  It 
If  free  elections  were  permitted  In  Poland 
today,  there  would  be  an  overwhelming  vote 
for  our  American  type  of  democracy — and 
that  feeling  exists  not  only  among  the  older 
generation  but  among  the  college  and  uni- 
versity students  and  the  youth  In  general. 
You  refer  In  yoxa  letter  to  the  bloody  re- 
volt of  the  Polish  people  In  June  1956  for 
"bread  and  freedom."  The  fact  of  that  re- 
volt In  Itself  puts  a  He  to  your  claim.  But 
more  Important  than  that,  as  you  yourself 
point  out,  and  as  many  observers  agree,  that 
revolt  was  led  by  workers  and  by  students. 
How  then  can  you  Justify  your  preposterous 
statement  that  "over  90  percent  of  the  Polish 
people  are  Communists  or  Communists  in 
sympathy?"  I  consider  that  allegation  of 
yours  as  utterly  erroneous  and  am  shocked 
by  the  carelessness  and  ruthlessness  with 
which  you  make  it. 

I  believe  that  your  difficulty  may  well  be 
the  same  as  that  encountered  by  many  other 
sincere  but  uninformed  Americans — namely 
that  they  cannot  or  will  not  differentiate 
between  the  people  of  Poland  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Poland,  which  was  imposed  upon 
them  against  their  will  and  without  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  deci- 
sions regarding  their  national  future. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  present  Com- 
munist government  in  Poland  resulted  from 
decisions  made  at  Yalta  and  Teheran  where 
the  Poles,  who  were  then  our  allies,  were 
not  represented,  and  may  I  remind  you  fur- 
ther that  our  own  Government  took  part 
In  those  meetings  and  must  be  charged.  In 
part  at  least,  with  responsibility  for  creating 
conditions  which  enabled  the  Communists 
to  take  Poland  over  against  the  will  of  Its 
people.  Under  such  circumstances  It  111  be- 
hooves us  to  taunt  the  Polish  people  for 
having  a  kind  of  government  which  it  had 
no  part  in  creating. 

The  sltxiatlon  in  Poland  is  bad  economi- 
cally and  politically,  but  the  Polish  people, 
under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  have  shown  a  remarkably  strong 
spirit  of  resistance  to  Communist  Ideology. 
It  Is  up  to  us  In  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage this  spirit  of  resistance  rather  than 
discourage  It  by  completely  false  and  unfair 
allegations.  Certainly  we  cannot,  nor  should 
we,  encourage  or  Invite  the  Polish  people 
to  armed  revolt  at  this  time  when  It  could 
lead  only  to  a  bloody  purge  and  worse  repres- 
sion, unless  we  in  the  United  States  are  ready 
to  assist  and  Join  them  in  such  armed  re- 
sistance. Are  we  ready  to  give  this  help  to 
them?  What  was  our  response  to  the  Poz- 
nan  revolt  In  1956,  or  the  brave  revolt  of 
the  Hungarian  patriots?  These  two  In- 
stances have  alerted  the  people  of  Poland 
to  the  truth  that  armed  revolt  at  this  time 
would  be  a  tragic  errcnr  and  that  the  only 
wise  course  for  the  people  of  Poland  Is  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Cardi- 
nal  Wyazyn&kl.   who  advlsea  prudence   and 


caution  vmUl  the  Western  Powers  are  ready 
and  willing  to  correct  the  lnju.stlces  created 
by  the  Yalta  and  Teheran  agreements. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  recognize  the 
gross  Injustice  you  have  done  not  only  ti 
the  people  of  Poland,  but  to  the  cause  nf 
Justice  and  democracy  throughout  the  world, 
and  will  do  whatever  can  be  done  to  atone 
for  It  by  a  correction  of  the  careless  mis- 
statements contained  in  your  letter. 
Y'jurs  very  truly, 

THADDE!.'3  M.  MACHn')'AICZ, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Unified  Space  Control  or  Splintered 
Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOt'ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19, 1961 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation's  programs  in  space 
already  have  had  profound  effects  in 
many  areas.  Numerous  scientific  and 
technological  advances  have  resulltd 
from  our  space  effort.  Tlie  interna- 
tional prestige  of  the  United  States  iS 
linked  to  our  achievements  in  space.  It 
now  seems  certain  that  some  of  our 
space  programs  will  have  :,'reat  iiifluence 
upon  this  country's  economic  growth. 
In  my  judgment,  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  period  of  practical  uses  of  space. 

Prom  all  appearances,  the  fir.'5t  enter- 
prise suitable  for  commercial  operation 
using  space  technology  will  be  a  world- 
wide sys':^m  of  :;ommunicatious  usin? 
satellites.  What  was  considered  a 
dream  ju.st  a  few  years  ago  is  now  witliin 
our  grasp.  By  developing  communica- 
tions satellites,  the  United  States  has  an 
opportunity  to  lead  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  commercial  utilization  of  space, 
ajid  to  demonstrate  the  desire  of  thi.s 
country  to  develop  peaceful  applications 
of  space  technology  which  will  benefit 
all  mankind. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  undertaken  hearings  regard- 
ing the  problems  associated  with  this 
development.  The  hearings  have  dem- 
onstrated that  American  industry  i.s 
ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  get  on  with 
the  job. 

There  are  many  other  practical  pro- 
grams in  space  which  will  have  com- 
mercial applications  and  important 
economic  consequences.  Meteorological 
satellite  .systems  will  permit  much  more 
accurate  weather  forecasting.  This  will 
be  a  great  boon  to  farmers,  the  airlines, 
building  contractors,  and  to  many  other 
industries.  Millions  of  dollars  will  be 
saved  each  year  as  more  accurate  weath- 
er prediction  permits  farmers,  busincs.s- 
men.  and  property  owners  to  make  ap- 
propriate plans  and  to  take  necessary 
precautions. 

Navigation  satellite  systems  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  our  Navy  and  our 
merchant  marine,  as  well  as  ships  of  all 
nations  that  sail  the  seven  seas.  I  could 
mention  still  other  programs,  and,  as 
progress  in  space  technology  is  made. 


more   and    more   practical   applications 
will  undoubtedly  develop. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  ignore  the 
long-range  and  more  ambitious  program.-; 
of  manned  space  exploration.  I  simply 
want  to  point  out  that  the  so-called  util- 
ity packages — communications,  weather, 
and  navigation — have  almost  unlimited 
potential  for  use  in  the  immediate  or 
near  future.  It  is  important,  in  my  orin- 
ion.  to  get  en  v.ilh  the  job  as  quickly  as 
po.^sible. 

These  practical  developments  in  space 
teclmology  create  a  number  of  diflicr.lt 
problems,  however,  and  important  deci- 
sions must  be  made  which  are  likely  to 
have  far-reaching  implications  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Precedents  may  well 
be  set  which  could  aCfcct  other  activi- 
ties in  space  in  the  future. 

The  reason  I  bring  these  matters  to 
the  attf>ntion  of  my  colleagues  at  this 
time  is  that  meaningful  space  programs 
will  require  effective  management  by  the 
Government.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Space  Act  of  1958.  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  is  re- 
qiured,  among  other  things,  to  plan,  di- 
rect, and  conduct  aeronautical  and  space 
activities. 

This  statutory  provision  gives  NASA 
very  broad  authority  over  everything 
having  to  do  with  this  country's  civilian 
space  activities. 

Certainly  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  bound  to  have  interests  and 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  specific 
progr.'^ms  in  space.  For  example,  the 
Weather  Bureau  has  a  very  direct  inter- 
est in  the  meteorological  satellite  pro- 
gram. Tlie  FCC  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  mention  only  two  agencies,  have 
important  interests  in  connection  with 
the  development  and  operation  of  com- 
mercial systeris  of  communication-using 
.satellites.  Still  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  will  be  interested  in  other 
programs  in  the  future.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  such  interests  exist  in  other 
Government  agencies  does  not  relieve 
NASA  of  its  very  broad  authority  and 
responsibility  for  planning,  directing, 
and  conducting  this  Nation's  peaceful 
space  activities  and  programs. 

Placing  these  remarks  in  historical 
context  may  be  helpful  in  making  the 
point.  The  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
legislation  which  created  and  authorized 
the  activities  of  the  old  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics  pro- 
vided that  the  NACA  should  operate  as 
a  research  and  development  organiza- 
tion in  support  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  had  management  and 
operational  responsibilities,  primarily 
the  military. 

When  NASA  was  created  as  successor 
to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  there  was  a  conscious  and 
express  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  give  this  new  agency  man- 
agement and  operational  resE>onsibilities, 
in  addition  to  its  research  and  develop- 
ment functions.  That  is  why  Congress 
decreed  that  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  sponsored  by  the  United 
States,  except  for  those  activities  specifi- 
cally designated  as  needed  for  our  de- 
fense, should  be  directed  and  controlled 
by  NASA.    Accordingly,  there  ran  be  no 
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doubt  about  NASA's  clear  responsibilities 
for  management  of  the  peaceful  space 
program  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  trend  in  the  direction  of 
NASA  becoming  a  research  and  de- 
velopment agency,  supporting  the  pro- 
grams of  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  much  the  same  way  that  its 
predecessor  organization,  the  NACA.  op- 
erated. I  believe  this  trend  raises  im- 
portant questions.  Not  only  does  it  seem 
contrary  to  Congress'  declaration  of 
policy  and  purpo.se  in  the  Space  Act  of 
1958,  but  this  na -urally  raises  questions 
about  the  desirability  of  a  piecemeal  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  space  policies 
by  various  Government  agencies. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  development  of 
space  systems  which  have  commercial 
applications  cut  across  the  authority  and 
responsibilities  of  many  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. Foresight  and  broad  vision  are 
needed  if  meaningful  national  policies 
are  to  be  formulated.  We  must  guard 
against  hasty,  or  ill-considered,  or  frag- 
mentary policies.  How  can  we  be  sure 
o'  eflfective  planning  and  direction  of  our 
space  program?  Should  this  not  be  the 
responsibility  of  one  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? Under  the  law,  is  not  NASA 
that  agency? 

Recognizing  that  other  Government 
agencies  will  have  interests  for  certain 
aspects  of  America's  space  effort,  let  us 
speculate  for  a  moment  on  how  far  these 
interests  go.  W 11  the  point  ever  be 
reached  when  some  agency  other  than 
NASA  will  want  to  design,  construct, 
and  operate  its  own  satellite  system?  Or 
launch  its  own  space  vehicle?  Will  busi- 
ness and  financial  arrangements  be 
made,  and  new  industries  be  regulated, 
by  six  or  eight  Government  agencies? 

Where  does  thi.s  lead  us?  First,  the 
Government  may  find  itself  with  half  a 
dozen  or  more  cii/ilian  space  agencies, 
each  with  its  own  programs,  each  doing 
part  of  the  work  of  which  NASA  was 
specifically  set  up  to  do.  Is  this  in  har- 
mony with  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
to  create  a  single  agency  with  broad  and 
comprehensive  authority  and  resF>onsi- 
bility?  Second,  how  will  we  be  able  to 
avoid  inconsistent  policies  and  wasteful 
duplication  of  effoi  t? 

What  are  the  answers?  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  tlie  time  to  determine 
the  bounds  of  activity  of  these  agencies. 
We  are  entering  a  new  and  fast-mov- 
ing era.  New  agencies  are  created,  and 
old  agencies  find  themselves  with  new 
responsibilities,  how  is  the  time  for 
the  Government  to  give  careful  and 
earnest  thought  to  the  organizational 
needs  of  the  natonal  space  program. 
In  my  opinion,  the  country  cannot  af- 
ford vacillating,  inconsistent  policies. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  aggressive  leadership,  and  thor- 
ough, consistent  planning. 

Now  is  the  time  to  organize  our  na- 
tional space  effor',.  It  should  not  be 
permitted  to  drift.  The  Space  Council, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Vice 
President  Johnson,  has  ix)wers  to  re- 
solve many  of  t  lese  questions.  Re- 
cently, it  has  become  rather  active,  and 


I  have  full  confidence  that  the  Council 
will  step  into  this  vacuum  and  resolve 
many  of  these  urgent  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  must  work  out  some 
of  these  problems  and  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  should  be  presented 
with  a  clear  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  policy.  Unless  we  are  .o  have 
a  heterogeneous  space  organization  scat- 
tered around  throughout  many  depart- 
ments of  Government,  we  must  l>ack  up 
NASA,  recognizing  the  responsibilities 
and  the  powers  that  the  law  already 
places  in  this  space  agency.  Space  is 
an  unusual  activity,  the  like  of  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  Grovernment.  It  requires  special 
training,  special  organization,  and  spe- 
cial objectives,  oftentimes  not  under- 
stood by  nonspace  departments  of 
Government,  if  it  is  to  develop  its  full 
potentialities  of  leading  this  Nation  into 
the  forefront  of  astronautical  leader- 
ship throughout  the  world. 

I  present  this  matter  to  the  Congress 
at  this  time  after  considerable  thought. 
I  am  pleased  with  the  progress  we  have 
recently  made  in  the  field  of  spa.ce,  ac- 
tivities which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  we  are  gaining  in  our  race — if  you 
want  to  call  it  that — with  Russia.  At 
the  same  time.  I  am  concerned  that,  at 
this  juncture  when  the  promise  is  bright, 
poor  planning,  fauJty  thinking,  and  in- 
decisive action  may  dilute  our  program, 
preventing  us  from  obtaining  those  ob- 
jectives that  American  brains  and 
equipment  would  indicate  we  can  secure 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  country. 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTIS 

Wednesday.  July  19. 1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
ply to  the  Washington  Evening  Star  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  July  15.  1961, 
edition  titled  "The  Hanford  Issue,"  I 
have  written  the  following  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Evening  Star : 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Rkprisentatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  18,  1961. 
Mr.  Benjamin  M.  McKelwat, 
Editor,  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McKelwat:  On  Saturday,  July 
15,  the  Star  carried  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Hanford  Issue,"  In  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  accused  of  using  "poor 
Judgment  In  rejecting,  by  a  vote  of  176  to 
140,  the  proposal  to  convert  the  new  reactor 
at  Hanford,  Wash.,  Into  a  dual-purpose  facil- 
ity capable  of  producing  not  only  plutonium 
for  weapons,  but  also  between  700,000  and 
800,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  for 
peaceful  uses." 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised by  this  editorial  because  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  your  paper  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  objectivity  and  careful  research. 
To  my  knowledge,  the  Star  has  carried  few. 
if  any.  news  Items  concerning  the  extensive 
hearings    and    considerations    given    to    the 


projxtsal  to  add  electric  generating  facilities 
to  the  new  plutonlum  production  reactor 
presently  being  constructed  at  Hanford. 
Nor  do  I  recall  any  mention  in  your  news 
columns  of  the  carefully  prepared  statement 
submitted  as  a  part  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy's  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  AEC  authorization  bill,  which  sets 
forth  logical  reasons  why  this  project  should 
not  be  built.  You  have  not  given  your  read- 
ers adequate  background  against  which  they 
may  measure  the  reasonableness  of  the  edi- 
torial p)osltion  which  the  Star  unfortunately 
took  on  July  15. 

I  would  not  for  one  moment  challenge 
your  right  to  express  such  an  editorial  opin- 
ion, but  does  not  your  responsibility  to  an 
informed  citizenry  require  you  to  have  and 
report  the  full  facts  before  you  express  such 
an  opinion? 

I  have  been  closely  associated  with  every 
stage  of  the  development  of  this  proposal 
and.  therefore,  feel  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  Hanford  steamplant  proposal.  I  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  conunent 
briefly  on  some  of  your  statements  on  the 
Hanford  steamplant.  and  on  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  last  Thurs- 
day. 

For  example,  your  editorial  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  unless  the  project  is  restored 
in  conference,  the  reactor  "will  serve  only  a 
strictly  military  purpose."  This  statement  ' 
completely  disregards,  or  overlooks,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  for  which  the  reactor  was  au- 
thorized in  1958  and  for  which  It  is  being 
constructed,  which  is  for  "a  strictly  mUltary 
purpose.  ■ 

You  have  apparently  accepted  the  specious 
argument  that  the  tremendous  quantity  of 
steam  should  be  utUized — you  might  go  on 
and  say  regardless  of  cost  to  the  Nation's 
taxpayers.  Perhaps  you  did  not  notice  a 
carefully  reasoned  statement  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  28  by 
Representative  Wiluam  H.  Bates,  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energj'. 
on  this  question  of  using  Hanford  steam.  In 
that  statement,  Mr.  Bates  succinctly  ob- 
served. "If  it  Is  wasteful  and  extravagant  to 
dump  NPR  steam  into  the  Columbia  River, 
it  is  much  more  wasteful  and  extravagant  to 
dump  Federal  funds  into  an  operation  that 
is  not  economically  prudent  by  tl.e  most 
liberal  standards  of  measurement.  The  m.at- 
ter  resolves  itself  Into  one  basic  question : 
Which  of  the  two  resources — Hanford  Reac- 
tor st^am  or  Federal  funds — is  the  most 
precious  in  these  times  of  great  demands  on 
the  National  Treasury?"  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives went  on  record  last  Thtu^day. 
and  rightly  so,  on  the  side  of  the  taxpayers 
in  this  Issue. 

Your  editorial  is  in  error  when  it  states 
that  the  electricity  would  be  distributed 
largely  through  private  utility  systems.  I 
think  if  you  had  read  carefully  the  record 
of  the  debate  in  the  House  last  Thursday, 
you  would  have  discovered  the  colloquy  be- 
tween Representative  Ben  Jensen  and  Rep- 
resentative Chet  HoLinxLi)  on  page  12463 
which  refutes  your  statement.  The  colloquy 
goes  as  follows; 

"Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  The  testimony  before  cur 
committee,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  was 
that  53  percent  of  the  power  at  this  time  is 
sold  to  private  utilities  who  distribute  the 
power  at  their  own  prices  in  the  area." 

"Mr.  Jensen.  The  gentleman  is  wrong 
again,  the  facts  are  that  that  testimony 
plainly  shows  specifically  that  only  18.8  per- 
cent of  the  Bonneville  power  Is  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  private  utilities." 
"Mr.  HoLiriELD.  What?" 
"Mr.  Jensen.  I  suggest  the  gentleman  re- 
read that  testimony." 

"Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  No  member  of  our  com- 
mittee challenged  that." 

"Mr.  Jensen.  I  challenge  it  having  been 
for  the  past  19  years  on  the  committee  that 
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appropriates  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
Let  ua  keep  the  records  straight,  and  let  us 
be  fair  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
of  America  by  adopting  this  amendment  and 
this  $95  million." 

YoiiT  editorial  continues  by  stating  that 
the  bill  waa  defeated  primarily  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  put  the  AEC  in  the 
public  power  business — which  it  would — and 
thus  constituted  another  socialistic  encroach- 
ment on  free  enterprise — which  It  would. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that 
this  was  but  one  of  many  reasons  why  the 
House  decided  this  project  should  not  be 
authorized.  May  I  point  out  that  If  your 
research  had  been  more  thorough,  you  would 
have  read  the  separate  statement  signed  by 
myself  and  four  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  which 
was  attached  to  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  7576.  The  separate  statement 
points  out  10  compelling  reasons  why  the 
project  should  not  be  authorized.     They  are : 

1.  It  would  not  advance  nuclear  power 
technology. 

2.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit,  intent, 
and  specific  language  of  section  44  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of   1954. 

3.  It  would  violate  assurances  given  to 
Congress  in  1958  when  the  new  production 
reactor  was  authorized. 

4.  It  would  not,  as  is  alleged,  aid  national 
defense. 

5.  It  is  not  needed  to  meet  the  power  re- 
quirements of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

6.  It  would  be  used  to  attract  Industry 
from  other  regions. 

7.  It  would  also  be  used  to  justify  the  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines  leading  to  a 
gigantic  Federal  electric  power  grid. 

8.  It  would  not  produce  power  economic- 
ally. 

9.  It  would  not  enhance  international 
prestige. 

10.  It  would  constitute  a  precedent  for 
the  further  encroachment  of  government  in 
private  biisiness. 

The  argument  identified  by  your  editorial 
as  being  primary  was  in  reality  only  a  small 
part  of  the  overall  case  which  was  made 
against  the  Hanford  steamplant. 

Your  editorial  and  your  news  reporting 
carefully  avoided  the  fact  that  the  Han- 
ford  steamplant  would  not  in  any  way  ad- 
vance nuclear  power  technology,  but  would 
rather  turn  back  the  clock.  Furthermore. 
it  was  not  pointed  out  tnat  the  conversion  of 
tills  project  would  actually  be  a  detriment 
to  national  defense  by  standing  as  a  deter- 
rent to  effective  international  agreement  on 
disarmament  or  arms  control. 

Proponents  of  this  project  assert  that  con- 
version of  tlie  Hauford  reactor  to  genera- 
tion of  electricity  would  strengthen  national 
defense  during  any  international  nuclear 
arms  agreement.  They  would  be  willing  to 
place  the  United  States  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage by  having  the  Nation's  negotiators 
accept  for  us  the  authority  to  operate  one 
Plutonium  reactor  for  power  generation 
while  granting  the  Soviet  Union  authority, 
under  the  agreement,  to  operate  five  pluto- 
ulum  reaciors  for  power  purposes.  Thus,  the 
proponents  would  have  us  believe  that  it 
would  be  quite  proper  to  give  the  Soviets  a 
5  to  1  advantage  over  us  in  opportunities 
to  produce  weapons-grade  plutonium  and 
violate  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

There  was  no  mention  that  there  is  no 
power  shortage  in  the  area  but  rather  a 
surplus  of  power  There  was  no  mention 
that  the  United  States  would  be  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  world  for  building  the 
largest,  most  outdated  technological  retro- 
gression In  the  world. 

I  could  go  on  for  several  pages,  but  I  think 
It  should  already  be  obvious  that  your  edi- 


torial leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  editorial  is  Just  one  man's 
opinion— and  you  certainly  are  entitled  to 
it.  But,  let  me  call  to  your  attention  some 
other  editors'  opinions. 

On  June  27,  June  29,  and  July  7,  I  Inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  what  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "Cross-Country  Tour  of  Edi- 
torial Comment"  from  many  of  the  Natlon'.s 
leading  newspapers,  expressing  opposition 
and  serious  concern  a'.xjut  Hie  Hauford 
stcamp'.ant.  These  editorials  came  from  the 
North,  East,  South,  and  West,  and  I  believe 
that  they  adequately  reveal  the  thinking  of 
a  large  group  of  conscientious  newspaper  edi- 
tors who  see  in  this  proposal  a  project  which 
the  taxpayers  should  not  be  asked  to  sup- 
port. I  am  truly  sorry  that  the  Star  felt  it 
should  be  so  out  of  step  with  the  other 
thoughtful  papers  on  thio  wasteful  proposal. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate  In 
its  wisdom  will  support  the  position  taken 
by  the  Hou:-e  of  Representatives  and  relc- 
g.ate  the  Hanford  steamplant  project  to  the 
Junk  heap  of  fuzzy  thinking  to  which  It  de- 
serves to  go. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Van  Zandt. 


Behind  the  Iron  Cartain 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASS.VCHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19. 1961 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
an  article  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  entitled  "Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,"  issued  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  Attorney  Vincent 
B.  Welch,  of  Washington.  D.C.,  describ- 
ing his  observations  on  his  recent  visit 
to  Poland,  I  have  received  a  letter  to- 
gether with  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the 
author  by  our  colleague.  Tiliddeus  M. 
M.\cHROwicz.  The  pentleman  from 
Michigan,  in  spite  of  his  numberless  du- 
ties, as  a  Member  of  Congress,  has  pur- 
Ijosely  visited  Poland  on  two  occasions 
in  the  last  4  years  to  make  an  on-the- 
spot  evaluation  of  condiiions  in  order 
to  present,  if  need  be.  to  the  Congress 
full  and  detailed  fact.^.  I  am  satisfied 
that  as  a  result  of  his  investigation  and 
study  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  present  situation  m  Poland.  He  has 
been  a  student  of  the  histoi-y  of  Poland 
and  its  people  past  and  present  during 
his  entire  life  and  a  keen  follower  of  hap- 
penings in  that  country.  In  order  that 
all  of  us  may  profit  by  his  straight- 
forward opinion  of  the  present  situation, 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  read  his 
interesting  and  enlightening  reply  to  the 
writer  of  that  article,  "Behind  the  Iron 
Cm-tain."     The  letters  follow: 

Congress  iif  the  United  State.s. 

House  of  Representath  E-?. 
Washington,  D.C..  July  IS,  1061. 
Dear  Colleagi-e:  On  July  5,  1961,  one  Vin- 
cent B.  "Welch,  "WiLShington  attorney,  circt;- 
lated  among  the  membership  of  both  tiie 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  his 
article  in  the  Bowdoin  CoUege  Alumnus,  en- 
titled "Behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 


Since  this  article  has  been  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  and  since  it  contains 
many  gross  misrepresentations,  I  enclose 
herewith,  for  your  information,  my  reply  to 
him. 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  In  a  report  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  List 
week,  completely  denied  and  rebutted  most 
of  the  allegations  contained  In  Mr.  Welch's 
letter. 

The  Secretary"s  report  is  contained  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  of  July  17,  19G1,  on 
page  12659,  and  should  be  read  carefully  by 
any  who  might  have  been  Influenced  by  Mr. 
Welch's  letter. 

Yours  sincerely. 

TH'.DDEUS    M.    M.ACHROWIC7, 

Member  of  Congress. 


c'  ingress  of  the  united  states. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Waahmgton,  DC,  July  18,  1961. 
Mr.  Vincent  B.  Welch. 
Attorney  at  Lair. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Welch:  I  have  your  letter  of  July 
5,  with  which  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  your 
article  "Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,"  in  which 
you  discuss  your  Impressions  resulting  from 
an  8-day  tour  of  Poland  this  summer.  Your 
article  contains  a  few  correct  observations, 
but  with  them  such  a  tremendous  amount  of 
grc^-sly  unfair  allegations  inconsistent  with 
actual  facts,  that  I  feel  constrained  to  re- 
ply, particularly  since  the  article  has  been 
distributed  to  the  entire  membership  of  Con- 
gress, insertod  in  the  Co:.gre.ssional  Ricobd, 
and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  was  your  in- 
tention to  influence  congressional  opinion 
on  pending  legislation. 

You  stated  that  after  48  hours  In  Poland, 
you  were  In  "somewhat  of  a  state  of  hyp- 
notized am.T.?:emcnt."  I  accept  your  dc- 
S'^rlption  of  yotir  state  of  hypnosis  as  an 
explanation  of  your  completely  Inaccurate 
description  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Polish 
people.  In  Justifying  my  own  ability  to 
properly  evaluate  the  true  situation  in 
Poland,  may  I  siiy  to  you  that  I  liave  been 
there  twice  In  tlie  last  4  years,  also  that  from 
per.«onal  exijerlence  I  know  the  situation  in 
pre-Communist  Poland. 

You  arc  completely  right  when  you  state 
that  the  present  Government  of  Poland  is 
completely  rnmmunistlc  and  that  the  degree 
of  suppression  of  human  rights,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  church,  is  again  In- 
creasing In  tempo  after  the  slight  Uberallza- 
ti^  which  was  accomplished  by  the  Poli-'^h 
people's  revolt  in  June  1956.  You  are  also 
correct  in  your  observation  that  presently 
'over  90  percent  of  the  Polish  people  live  in 
relative  poverty"  But  at  this  point  the 
correctness  of  your  report  completely  ends. 

When  you  say  that  the  Polish  people  in- 
dividually "despise  us,  particularly  the 
Americans,  "  you  are  completely  and  thor- 
oughly wrong.  Thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  visited  Poland  in  the  last  few  years 
have  been  almost  unanimous  in  their  ob- 
servation that  hardly  anywhere  in  the  world. 
on  either  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  do  the 
Americans  enjoy  such  respect  and  friend- 
ship as  they  do  from  the  people  of  Poland. 
No  one  to  my  knowledge,  with  your  single 
exception,  has  been  in  Poland  even  24  hours 
without  noticing  that.  All  reports,  private 
and  official,  confirm  that  fact. 

The  most  convincing  proof  of  that  is  the 
tremendously  enthusiastic  and  friendly  re- 
ception that  was  given  by  the  Polish  people 
to  former  Vice  President  Nixon  when  he 
visited  that  country  last  year.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Polish  Communist  Government 
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did  everything  It  coud  to  withhold  from  the 
people  of  Poland  the  facts  about  the  route  or 
timing  of  Vice  President  Nixon's  travel,  the 
people  turned  out  in  surprisingly  vast  num- 
bers to  enthuslMtlcally  demonstrate  their 
high  degree  of  friendship  to  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Nixon  himself,  after  hla  return 
to  the  United  States,  declared  that  nowhere 
in  his  travels  thro  ighout  the  world,  on 
either  side  of  the  Ir.jn  Curtain,  did  he  ex- 
perience such  warm,  spontaneous,  and  sincere 
welcome.  How  can  \.'ou  explain  this  mani- 
festation in  view  ol  your  claim  that  the 
Polish  people  "despise  the  Americans?" 

You  are  also  In  complete  error  when  you 
say  that  "over  90  perc  mt  of  the  Polish  people 
are  Communists  or  communistic  In  sym- 
pathy, through  dedicitlon,  brainwashing,  or 
abject  fear."  Nothing-  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  than  that  statement,  and  again 
almost  unanimous  private  and  oflftclal  re- 
ports from  those  who  saw  Poland  in  the  last 
few  years,  not  in  a  hypnotic  state  of  mind, 
confirm  my  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  would  state,  on  th;  basis  of  my  own  ob- 
servation and  knowledge  of  conditions  In 
Poland,  that  It  wou  d  be  much  nearer  to 
the  truth  that  nearly  90  percent  of  the  people 
of  Poland  are  anti-Communists,  hate  com- 
munism, and  will  nrver  accept  it.  If  free 
elections  were  perm  tted  in  Pol«nd  today, 
there  would  be  an  overwhelming  vote  for 
our  American  typ>e  of  democracy — and  that 
feeling  exists  not  onlr'  among  the  older  gen- 
eration but  among  the  college  and  university 
students  and  the  you  .h  in  general. 


You  refer  in  your  letter  to  the  bloody  re- 
volt of  the  Pollah  people  In  June  1956,  for 
"bread  and  freedom."  The  fact  of  that  re- 
volt In  iteelf  puts  a  He  to  your  claim  But 
more  Important  than  that,  as  you  yciursclf 
point  out,  and  as  many  observers  agre«',  that 
revolt  was  led  by  workers  and  by  students. 
How  then  can  you  Justify  your  preposterous 
statement  that  "over  90  percent  of  the  Polisl^ 
people  are  Communists  or  Communists  in 
sympathy? '  I  consider  that  allegation  of 
yours  as  utterly  erroneous  and  am  shocked 
by  the  carelessness  and  ruthlessness  with 
which  you  make  It. 

I  believe  that  your  difficulty  may  well  be 
the  same  fiS  that  encountered  by  many  other 
sincere  but  uninformed  Americans:  namely, 
that  they  cannot  or  will  not  differentiate  be- 
tween the  people  of  Poland  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland,  which  was  Imposed  upon 
them  against  their  will  and  without  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  deci- 
sions regarding  their  national  future. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  present  Com- 
munist Government  In  Poland  resulted  from 
decisions  made  at  Yalta  and  Teheran  where 
the  Poles,  who  were  then  our  allies,  were  not 
represented,  and  may  I  remind  you  further 
that  our  own  Government  took  part  in  those 
meetings  and  must  be  charged,  In  part  at 
least,  with  responsibility  for  creating  con- 
ditions which  enabled  the  C-ommunists  to 
tpke  Poland  over  against  the  will  of  Its  peo- 
ple. Under  such  circumstances  It  111  be- 
hooves us  to  taunt  the  Polish  people  for 
having  a  kind  of  government  which  it  had 
no  pa  t  in  creating. 


The  situation  in  Poland  Is  bad  econom- 
ically and  politically,  but  the  Polish  people. 
under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl,  have  shown  a  remarkably  strong 
spirit  of  resistance  to  Communist  ideology. 
It  is  up  to  us  in  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage this  spirit  of  resistance  rather  than 
discourage  it  by  completely  false  and  unfair 
allegations.  Certainly  we  cannot,  nor  should 
we.  encourage  or  invite  the  Polish  people  ui 
armed  revolt  at  this  time  when  it  could  lead 
only  to  a  bloody  purge  and  worse  repression, 
unless  we  in  the  United  States  are  ready  to 
asEiit  and  Join  them  in  such  armed  resist- 
ance. Are  we  ready  to  give  this  help  to 
them?  What  was  our  response  to  the  Poznan 
revolt  in  1956,  or  the  brave  revolt  of  the 
Hungarian  patriots?  These  two  instances 
have  alerted  the  people  of  Poland  to  the 
truth  that  armed  revolt  at  this  time  would 
be  a  tragic  e.-ror  and  that  the  only  wise 
course  for  the  people  of  Poland  Is  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl,  who  advises  prudence  and  cau- 
tion until  the  Western  Powers  are  ready  and 
willing  to  correct  the  injustices  created  by 
the  Yalta  and  Teheran  agreements. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  recognize  the 
gross  injustice  you  have  done  not  only  to 
the  people  of  Poland,  but  to  the  cause  of 
Justice  and  democracy  throughout  the  world, 
and  win  do  whatever  can  be  done  to  atone 
for  It  by  a  correction  of  the  careless  mis- 
statements contained  In  your  letter. 
Yours   very  truly. 

Thaddetts  M.  Machrowicz, 

Member  of  Congress. 


SENATE 

Till  H.SDAV,   Jl"I.V  20,  UMil 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  oi  der  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Hon.  "Wallace  P.  Bfnvett,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Utah,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer; 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  we  meet  today 
in  the  absence  of  cur  beloved  Chaplain, 
who  was  injured  in  the  course  of  his 
duty  the  last  time  ve  met. 

We  are  happy  a,  the  rapidity  of  his 
recovery.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  bless- 
ings Thou  hast  showered  upon  him,  to 
make  this  possible  and  ask  that  Thou 
wilt  continue  to  bl^ss  him,  and  that  he 
may  soon  be  with  m  again. 

In  his  absence,  may  our  minds  and 
our  hearts  recaptuie  the  words  and  the 
spirit  of  the  many  p  rayers  he  has  oflfered 
In  our  behalf  over  the  long  years  of  his 
service.  Bless  us,  :hat  we  may  be  able 
to  measure  up  to  tlie  ideals  of  our  obli- 
gation that  he  has  set  for  us  so  fre- 
quently in  the  beautiful  prayers  offered 
in  our  behalf. 

We  ask  these  blessings  in  the  name 
of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Ctirist.    Amen. 


REPORTS    OF    A   COMMITTEE   SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  18.  1961.  the  following 
reports  of  a  conunittee  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment : 

S.  1689,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  radio  operator  licenses  to  nationals  of 
the  United  States   (Rept.  No.  575  K 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S  2034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  in  order  to 
expedite  and  improve  the  administrative 
process  by  authorizing  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  delegate  func- 
tions in  staff  provisions,  and  revising  related 
provisions   (Rept.  No.  576). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  2085.  A  bill  to  amend  section  511(h)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  commitment 
of  construction  reserve  funds  (Rept.  No. 
574). 


sent     that     statements     in     connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION— AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
COMMTrTEE  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  notwithstanding  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  it  also  be  given  permis- 
sion to  file  its  report  with  the  Senate  on 
the  foreign-aid  bill.  S.  1983.  should  it 
complete  its  action  on  this  important 
measure  this  weekend,  while  the  Senate 
is  in  adjournment  or  recess. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
July  18, 1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOtJR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Finance. 

Ttie  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration   of    executive    business,    to 
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consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations  and  withdrawing  the 
nomination  of  Charles  E.  Organ,  to  be 
postmaster  at  Waynesville.  111.,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

I  For   nomination.s   this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings,  i 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 

Robert  E  Hampton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner;   and 

One  hundred  and  two  postmaster  nomina- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  from  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Finance: 

William  M.  Fay.  of  Pennsylvania,  for  ap- 
pointment as  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


the  Commissioners  of  the  District  the 
responsibility  for  the  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  a  Recorder.  That  bill  was 
acted  upon  favorably.  Then  the  Com- 
missioners named  Mr.  Duncan  to  the 
position  of  Recorder,  which  position  he 
has  held  and  conducted  with  honor.  I 
never  knew  anything  about  his  politics 
at  that  time.  Therefore  he  is  primarily 
a  bipartisan  in  office.  He  believes  in 
serving  the  people  well  in  wliatevcr  re- 
sponsibility is  assi£;ned  to  hlin. 

As  I  have  known  of  him  and  his  activ- 
ity. I  have  come  to  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  his  ability.  I  applaud  his  .se- 
lection as  a  Commissioner  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  I  predict  that  he 
will  give  to  that  post  of  respoivsibility 
the  same  high  quality  of  .service  that  he 
has  exhibited  in  previous  positions  of 
Li'ust. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequt'iitly  said: 
I  wish  to  comment  on  the  nomination 
and  confirmation  of  Mr.  John  B.  Dun- 
can to  be  1  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ctdumbia.  It  is  another  one 
of  the  fine  appointments  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Senate  expressed  its  full 
confidence  in  Mr.  Duncan  by  the  ready 
and  unanimous  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Duncan.  The  District  of  Columbia  is 
most  fortui.ate  to  have  this  qualified  and 
able  man  as  one  of  its  Commissioners. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COMMISSIONER 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  B.  Duncan,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3 
years  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed 
and  qualified. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  for  the  record  with  re- 
spect to  the  nomination  and  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination  of  John  B. 
Duncan  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
a  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

A  number  of  years  ago  when  I  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
incident  arose  which  caused  me  to  have 
some  part  in  the  recognition  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  Mr.  Duncan.  The  then 
President  Truman  had  sent  up  a  nomina- 
tion for  the  position  of  Recorder  of  Deeds 
in  the  District,  which  upon  examination 
in  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  did  not  appeal  to  the  members 
of  that  committee.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pas- 
tore  I ,  who  is  now  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, may  recall  that  following  some 
interrogation  of  the  nominee  for  the 
position  of  Recorder,  members  of  the 
committee  felt  a  little  reluctant  to  rec- 
ommend favorably  the  nomination  that 
had  been  submitted.  As  a  result  of  that 
hesitation.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  give  to 


So  I  wish  to  compliment  Mr.  Weaver 
upon  the  confirmation  of  his  nomina- 
tion by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Gold- 
berg, in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Weaver.  I 
wish  to  compliment  this  administration 
in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  Mr. 
Weaver 


A'-SISTANT    SECRETARY   OF   LABOR 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Georse  LP  Weaver,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  sub.sequently  said. 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  nomination  of  George 
L-P  Weaver,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Weaver  will  serve  as  Assist- 
ant StK:retrry  of  Labor  for  International 
Affairs. 

I  wish  to  .say  just  a  word  about  Mr 
Weaver,  because  I  have  known  him  for 
many  years,  as  a  per.sonal  friend  and 
as  an  able  and  honorable  and  distin- 
sutshed  public  servant. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symi.ncton  1,  when  he  was  the  head 
of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  and  later  head  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  had  as  one  of 
his  a.ssociates  Mr,  Weaver.  I  have  heard 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  comment 
very  favorably  about  the  unusual  and 
outstanding  qualities  of  Mr.  George 
Weaver.  I  have  known  Mr.  Weaver  be- 
cause of  his  work  in  the  labor  movement 
and  because  of  his  activities  in  p>olitical 
life.  I  have  known  him  as  a  community 
leader.  I  have  known  him  a^  a  fine  gen- 
tleman. I  feel  it  is  a  great  honor  to 
himself  to  be  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  I  think 
it  is  also  a  great  honor  for  our  Govern- 
ment, because  Mr,  Weaver  is  very  well 
versed  in  international  affairs,  under- 
stands the  activities  of  the  labor  move- 
ment on  the  international  scene,  and  will 
be  able  to  make  an  outstanding  record 
in  this  responsible  position. 


U.S.   ATTORNEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  David  M,  Satz,  Jr,,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey  for  a  teim  of  4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PF!,ESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

AMENDMrNT      OF      FEDERAL      AVIATION      ACl      Or 

1958,  To  Limit  the  Right  of  Certain  Air 
C\RRiER.s  To  Receive  Sub.sidy    Payments 

.\  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Washington,  DC  ,  Iransnul- 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  406(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Art 
of  1958  to  limit  the  right  of  certain  air 
carriers  to  receive  subsidy  payments  (with 
accompanying  papers  i;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

.\fTHORITY   FOR  VeTERAN.S"   ADMINI.STRATION    To 

Use     Its     Revolving     Supply     Fvnd     for 

Repair     and     Reclamation     ok     Pf.r.sonai. 

Property 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  V'eterans' 
.Administration.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmii- 
tis'g  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amfud 
section  ,3011  of  title  38,  United  States  Code 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  VeteriUi.s 
Administration  to  use  its  revolving  supply 
fund  for  the  repair  and  reclamation  of  per- 
sonal property  (with  an  accompanying 
paper  I :   to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Auijit  Report  on   Certain  General  Skrvhts 
Administration  Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  classified  document,  dated  July  6. 
1961.  relating  to  an  audit  of  certain  GSA 
contracts  (with  an  accompanying  report  i  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,   etc.,   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,   or   presented,    and    referred    as 

indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT ; 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of    the   State   of    Oklahoma,   relating    to   an 
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amendment  to  the 
United  State*  to  bal 
and  the  Income  of  tl 
Committee  on  the  Jud 
(See  the  above  ■ 
printed  In  full  when 
on   July    18.   1961.   p. 

IlFCORD  ) 

A  resolution  adopt« 
rectors  of  the  Holly» 
Commerce,  favoring  8 
Department  of  State, 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopt 
of  the  Women's  Int 
Peace  and  Freedom  at 
St,  Paul.  Minn.,  relati 
Disarmament  Agency 
Security;  to  the  Com 
Operations. 


Constitution  of  the 
luice  the  expenditures 

e  Government;  to  the 
iClary. 

concurrent     resolution 

presented  by  Mr.  Kerb 

12801,   Congressional 

d  by  the  board  of  di- 

ood,  Fla.,  Chamber  of 

n  Investigation  of  the 

to  the  Committee  on 

d  by  the  U.S.  section 
jrnatlonal    League    for 

Its  annual  meeting  la 
ng  to  an  enlarged  U.S. 

for  World  Peace  and 
nlttce  on  Government 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HR.  2086,  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Earl  H. 
Epero  (Rept.  No  578) 

By  Mr.  SALTONST/lLL,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servicer ,  without  amendment: 

H.R,  4328.  An  act  .o  reassign  offlcera  de- 
signated for  supply  CiUty  as  officers  not  re- 
stricted In  the  perfo' mance  of  duty  in  the 
Marine  Corps  (Rept.  No.  577). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without 
amendment: 

HR  2349  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  t )  convey  certain  prop- 
erty In  the  State  of  California  to  the  county 
of  Trinity  (Rept.  No.  580i:   and 

H  R.  2250  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  Lassen  County.  Calif  ,  to  the 
city  of  Susanvllle.  Cullf     (Rept.  No.   581). 

By  Mr  EASTI^ND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forrstry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  702.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  excharge  certain  lands  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming  w  th  the  town  of  Afton, 
Wyo.  (Rept    No    579) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  f  om  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  For  ?stry.  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  860  A  bill  to  pn  vide  greater  protection 
against  the  Introduc  ion  and  dissemination 
of  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Repi.  No.  582). 

By  Mr.  M.(J*SFIELJ),  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  307.  Concurrent  resolution 
provldlnc  for  additional  copies  of  a  publi- 
cation entitled  "Soviet  Total  War — Historic 
Mission  of  Violence  iind  Deceit."  85th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session  (Rept.  No.  583);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  310.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  addltknal  copies  of  a  study 
entitled  "Legislative  Recommendations  by 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties—Subsequent Action  Taken  by  Congresa 
or  Executive  A,gencles — A  Research  Study 
by  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress"  (Rept.  No  584) . 


PRINTING  ADDniONAL  COPIES  OF 
"SOVIET  TOTAL  WAR— HISTORIC 
MISSION  OF  VIOLENCE  AND 
DECEIT  ' 

Mr.  MUSKIE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 


307,  to  print  additional  copies  of  "So- 
viet Total  War— Historic  Mission  of  Vio- 
lence and  Deceit,"  which  was  reported 
earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana fMr.  Maksfixld],  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administretlon, 
with  an  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Lfoisl.mive  Clerk.  On  line  3. 
after  "activities"'  striire  out  "five"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "seven." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Ccn. 
Res.  307  >.  as  amended,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIE.S  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTI- 
TLED "LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS BY  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVIT];ES— 
SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  TAKEN 
BY  CONGRESS  OR  EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  310,  providing  for 
additional  copies  of  a  study  entitled 
"Legislative  Recommendations  by  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities — 
Subsequent  Action  Taken  by  Congress 
or  Executive  Agencies — A  Research 
Study  by  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,"  which  was 
reported  earlier  today  by  the  Se:iator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfuld],  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  line  3  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  "twenty  '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  330',  as  amended,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


DEDUCTION  FOR  INCOME  TAX 
PLTIPOSES  OF  CERTAIN  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO  CHARITABLE  OR- 
GANIZATIONS —  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  —  MINORITY  AND 

SUPPLEMENTAL    VIEWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  re- 
port favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (H.R.  2244)  relating  to  the  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  contributions 
to  charitable  organizations  whose  sole 
purpose  is  making  distributions  to  other 
charitable  organizations,  contributions 
to  which  by  individuals  are  deductible 
within  the  30-percent  limitation  of  ad- 
justed gross  income,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port (No.  585)  thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  minority  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and 


the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  the  supplemental  views  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
DKRsoi*].  members  of  the  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 

EXECUTWE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
whicli  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  traiis- 
mitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  July  10.  1961. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    KEATING: 

S  2279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tonl 
Schwarz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cuirv. 

By  Mr    BENNETT: 

S  2280.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  approprl- 
at.on  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $80,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  na- 
tional parkway  in  Utah  connecting  the  na- 
tional parks  and  monumenta  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Utah  and  the  national 
monuments  and  recreation  areas  In  the 
south -central  and  southeastern  parts  of 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S  2281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lew  Deen 
Nglng;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when 
he  Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned 
bill,  which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing ) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

8.2282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
Antonio  Camblo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

5.2283.  A  bill  to  grant  credit  In  the  fill- 
ing of  certain  jKjsitions  In  the  postal  field 
service  to  persons  who  have  served  In  such 
positions  under  temporary  appointments; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr,  JACKSON: 
S  2284.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Robert 
Rabin  (Kazuo  Inoue);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (by  request): 
S.  2285,  A  bill  to  amend  section  371,  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  provld*  an  alter- 
native plan  for  the  retirement  of  Justices 
and  Judges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
MuNDT,    Mr.    HuMPHAET,    and    Mr. 
Ervin)  : 
S  2286,  A  bill  to  provide  for  periodic  con- 
gressional   review    of    Federal   grants-in-aid 
to  State  and  local  units  of  government;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MrsKix  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  BUSH:  of  not  to  exceed  $80,000,  with  which  to 

S.  2287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Peter     make  a  survey  of  the  proposed  National 


A.   Del   MlBSier;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN   (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 

LOTT.    Mr.    Capehakt,    Mr.    Carlson, 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  El- 

LZNDEH.    Mr.    Enole,    Mr.    Hill,   Mr. 

Jordan,   Mr.   Kuchel,   Mr.   McClel- 

LAN,   Mr.   Miller,  Mr.  Morton,   Mr. 

ScHOEPPEL,       Mr.      Smathers.      Mr. 

Sparkman,    Mr.   Talmadge,    and    Mr. 

Thurmond)  : 

S  2288.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions  of 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 

to  the  percentage  depletion  rate  for  clay  and 

shale  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile. 

and    kindred    products    and    the    treatment 

processes  considered  as  mining  in  the  case 

of  such   clay  and  shale;    and 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
,LOTT.  Mr.  Capehart.  Mr.  Carlson. 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mi.  Eastland,  Mr.  El- 
LENDEK,  Mr.  Engle.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Jordan,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Schoeppel.  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge. Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.      FuLBRiGHT,      and      Mr.      Yar- 

BOROUGHl   : 

S.  2289.  A  bill  relating  to  the  application 
of  the  terms  "gross  income  from  mining" 
and  "ordinary  treatment  processes  normally 
applied  by  mine  owners  or  operators  in  order 
to  obtain  the  commercially  marketable  min- 
eral product  or  products"  to  certain  clays 
and  shale  for  taxable  years  beginning  before 
December  14,  1959:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Talmadge)  : 

S.  2290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See   the  remarks  of   Mr.   Capehart   when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  2291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  James 
Branan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2292.  A  bill  to  limit  and  prevent  certain 
concerted  activities  by  labor  organizations 
which  interfere  with  or  obstruct  or  impede 
the  free  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
or  the  free  flow  thereof  in  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 


RESOLUTION 

FILLING  OF  VACANCIES  ON  SU- 
PREME COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion ^S.  Res.  182)  relative  to  the  filling 
of  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Thurmond. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


SURVEY  OF  PROPOSED  NATIONAL 
PARKWAY  THROUGH  SOUTHERN 
UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  an  appropriation 


Parkway  through  southern  Utah.  The 
survey  called  for  in  the  bill  is  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  implementation  of 

5.  808,  which  I  introduced  on  February 

6,  1961.  S.  808  would  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  National  Parkway  through 
southern  Utah. 

In  reporting  on  June  22.  1961,  on  S 
808,  the  Department  of  Interior  stated: 

Enactment  of  the  bill  at  thi.s  tunc  would 
be  inexpedient  because  the  Department  of 
Interior  had  not  yet  surveyed  or  studied  the 
merits  or  feasibility  of  the  project  contem- 
plated by  S.  808. 

The  Department  of  Interior  further 
stated,  concerning  the  undertaking  of  the 
study  of  feasibility  of  such  a  project: 

We  hope  to  do  this  when  personnel  and 
funds  are  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  if 
enacted,  will  give  the  Department  the 
necessary  funds  and  personnel. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  and 
earlier  in  the  year.  Secretary  of  Interior 
Udall  made  two  trips  to  the  area  which 
would  be  traversed  by  the  proposed 
Southern  Utah  Parkway.  On  each  occa- 
sion, I  asked  him  to  make  a  .survey  of 
possible  parkway  routes.  Evidently,  he 
did  not  deem  it  convenient  to  do  so. 
Probably  more  money  was  spent  on  these 
two  trips,  the  second  of  which  included 
30  to  40  people,  than  it  would  cost  to 
make  the  parkway  survey. 

The  survey  appropriation  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  today  is  patterned  after 
H.R.  6067.  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  10.  That  bill 
authorizes  funds  for  a  survey  to  extend 
the  present  Blue  Ridge  National  Park- 
way into  Georgia.  I  have  always  sup- 
EKDrted  national  parkway  appropriations, 
for  which  $16  million  is  spent  annually. 
I  have  given  my  support  to  this  program, 
even  though  all  the  existing  parkways 
are  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  the 
Southeast.  It  is  now  time  for  a  portion 
of  the  present  annual  appropriations  to 
be  spent  on  such  worthwhile  parkways 
in  the  West  as  the  proposed  Southern 
Utah  Parkway. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
ports on  S.  808  from  the  Departments 
of  Inteilor  and  Agriculture  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  together  with  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  and  a  statement  which 
I  made  earher  on  S.  808. 

I  am  in  general  agreement  with  the 
amendments  to  S.  808  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  keep- 
ing with  that  position,  I  have  provided 
in  the  survey  bill  that  the  parkway 
study  should  be  carried  out  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  the  national  forests 
are  involved.  Likewise,  I  have  inserted 
a  provision  requiring  the  Federal 
agencies  to  cooperate  with  the  Utah 
State  Road  Commission  and  with  the 
county  commissions  of  the  areas  sur- 
veyed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  has  already  surveyed 
four  possible  routes  across  southern 
Utah,  and  has  found  them  to  be  econom- 
ically feasible.  Likewise,  the  Utah  State 
Road  Commission  and  various  pz-ivatf 
groups  have   made   similar  findings  of 


feasibility  for  other  routes.  One  of  the 
important  considerations  in  determin- 
ing economic  feasibility  is  the  fact  that 
the  area  which  would  be  traversed  by 
the  Southern  Utah  Parkway  is  almost 
entirely  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  the  co.st  of  land  acquisi- 
tion would  be  insignificant. 

I  am  asking  the  other  three  Members 
of  the  Utah  congressional  delegation  to 
.join  me  in  sponsoring  the  bill,  because 
of  il.s  meat  importance  to  the  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  statement  of  its  pur- 
pose bo  printed  at  this  ijoint  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  other 
matters  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2280'  to  provide  for  an 
appropriation  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$80,000  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of 
a  propo.sed  national  parkway  in  Utah 
connecting  the  national  parks  and  mon- 
ument in  the  southwesteiTi  part  of  Utah 
and  the  national  monuments  and  recre- 
ation areas  in  the  south-central  and 
southeastern  parts  of  Utah,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.-entativcs  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $80,000  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  through  the  National 
Park  Service  and  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce thro\igh  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  the  route 
of  a  proposed  national  parkway  (including 
proposed  scenic  loop  and  radial  roads)  con- 
necting the  national  parks  and  monuments 
\r  the  southwestern  part  of  UUih  and  the 
nitunial  monuments  and  recreation  areas  in 
the  south-central  and  southeastern  parts  of 
Utah.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  an  appro- 
priate national  parkway,  comparable  with 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  over  the  route  or 
routes  surveyed,  together  with  such  other 
data  as  may  be  of  value,  shall  be  obtained 
througli  the  said  survey,  hereby  authorized, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  constructing  the 
proposed  national  parkway,  or  any  portions 
thereof.  Final  report  of  such  survey,  ac- 
companied by  full  information  and  data. 
witli  recommendations,  shall,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  be  made  and  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  its  con- 
sideration: Provided,  That  the  survey  of  such 
portions  of  the  proposed  national  parkway 
as  may  be  located  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  a  national  forest  shall  be  made  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  such  portions  shall  be  set  forth  in 
the  final  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Pro- 
vided further,  Thnt  the  survey  shall  be  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Road  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Utah  and  with  the  co- 
oj)eration  of  the  county  commissions  of  the 
counties   in   the   areas  surveyed. 

The  matters  presorted  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett are  as  follows: 

(Statement  by  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
Senate  Floor,  February  6.  1961) 

National  Parkway  Through   Southern 
Utah 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  national 


parkway  through  sout  icrn  Utah.  The  pro- 
posed parkway  would  connect  the  complex 
o-  national  parks  and  inonumenls  in  south- 
western Utah  with  the  Glen  Canyon  Rec- 
reation Area  and  national  monuments  in 
southeastern  Utah. 

At  the  present  time,  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  being  denied,  e:ccept  at  great  incon- 
venience and  hardship  the  opportunity  to 
see  some  of  the  most  spectacular  and  majes- 
tic country  in  the  world.  Whereas  1.187.000 
people  visited  Grand  C mycn  National  Park 
during  1960.  only  6..':>00  vi.<=^ited  Natural 
Bridges  National  Monument,  only  1.100 
vis^ited  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument, 
and  only  2,800  visited  Hovenweep  National 
Monument,  all   in  soutLeastcrn   Utah 

Compared  to  the  vap  number  of  visitors 
at  Grand  Canyon,  the  102,500  visitors  at 
Capitol  Reef  National  Ivionument.  272,000  at 
Bryce  Canyon  National  Eark.  115,800  at  Cedar 
Breaks  National  Monument,  and  even  'he 
575,800  visitors  at  Zion  National  Park,  seem 
relatively  small.  Yet  t-hese  areas  offer  as 
much,  and  even  more,  to  the  American  pub- 
lic as  does  Grand  Canyon  If  the  proposed 
Southern  Utah  Parkway  is  built,  many  thou- 
sands more  visitors  will  see  the  unique  and 
spectacular  scenery  of  that  area. 

PARKWAY  would  be  A  NATIONAL  PARK  IN  ITSELF 

No  matter  which  route  were  to  be  selected 
through  southern  Utah,  it  would  open  up  a 
veritable  wonderland  of  nature.  The  park- 
way itself  would  be  virtually  a  national  park 
in  Its  own  right,  traversing,  as  it  would,  areas 
which  can  only  be  described  as  fantastic. 

In  addition  to  making  a  spectacular  area 
accessible,  the  parkway  would  also  open  up 
the  vast  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
.^rea.  extending  up  the  Colorado  River  186 
miles.  There  are  three  sites  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  in  addition  to  the  two  immedi- 
ately above  the  dam.  which  could  be  served 
by  the  parkway.  The  same  may  be  said  for 
two  of  the  five  sites  along  the  east  side  of 
the  river 

The  Bites  along  the  west  moving  from 
south  to  north  are  Hole  in  the  Rock.  OH  Seep 
Bar.  and  Bullfrog  Creek.  On  the  east  are 
the  Shock  Bar  and  White  Canyon  sit«s. 
Some  of  these  are  now  accessible  only  from 
the  air. 

This  great  national  recreation  area  is  be- 
ing turned  over  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice for  administration  beginning  this  year. 
President  Elsenhower  budgeted  $839,000  for 
this  area  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next 
July  1. 

PATTERNED    AFTER    EASTERN    PARKWAYS 

The  Southern  Utah  Parkway  would  be  pat- 
terned after  the  478-mile  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
the  450-mile  Natchez  Trace  Parkway 
in  Tennessee.  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  In 
addition  to  these  parkways,  there  are  11 
others  on  the  parkway  system,  ranging  in 
length  from  3  to  72  miles.  There  are  1,138 
miles  on  the  entire  national  parkway  system. 
Most  of  the  small  parkways  are  In  the  Wash- 
ington, DC  area.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  all  of  the  parkways  are  in  or  south  of 
Maryland  and  in  or  east  of  Mississippi. 
There  is  none  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Under  present  law.  Congress  appropriates 
$16  million  yearly  for  national  parkways. 
On  the  basis  of  current  authorizations,  all 
existing  national  parkways  will  be  com- 
pleted by  1971. 

FEASIBLE    ROUTES    AV.MLABLE 

I  understand  that  there  are  at  least  four 
fcisible  routes  across  southern  Utah,  any 
one  of  which  could  serve  as  a  parkway  route. 
All  would  require  a  bridge  across  the  Colo- 
rado River,  whereas  only  ferry  service  at  one 
location  now  exists.  There  are  at  present 
no  improved  roads  traversing  this  magnifi- 
cent area.  The  only  good  road  to  the  north 
is  State  Highway  10.  connect!/>g  S.illna  and 
Price,  which  is  a  400-mUe  trip,  compared  to 
the  estimated  180-mile  parkway.     To  travel 


between  the  two  areas  via  the  southerly 
route,  one  must  go  about  370  miles.  This 
route  goes  to  Tuba  City  and  across  Arizona, 
through  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation. 
The  latter  road  still  affords  some  rugged 
going,  although  It  Is  being  Improved,  under 
recent  legislation  which  I  W£is  happy  to  sup- 
port. The  only  route  In  between,  u]Jon 
which  the  average  tourist  would  dare  to  ven- 
ture, is  State  Highway  24,  connecting  loa, 
Blcknell.  Torrey.  and  Prulta  with  Hanksville 
and  Green  River.  A  major  segment  of  this 
road  Is  graded,  but  it  Is  well  to  the  north 
of  my  proposed  parkway.  It  Involves  a  di- 
version of  over  a  hundred  miles  for  the 
traveler  wishing  to  visit  the  national  parks, 
monuments,  and  recreation  areas  in  south- 
ern Utah. 

FULFILLS    A   DREAM 

The  parkway  would  fulfill  a  great  dreim 
of  mine,  for  which  I  have  worked  for 
years — a  great  scenic  loop  road  in  southtrn 
Utah.  Not  only  would  it  be  a  delight  to 
the  American  people  in  general,  but  it  would 
greatly  promote  tourism  and  enhance  eco- 
nomic activity  In  many  of  our  southern 
Utah  towns,  some  of  which  have  had  seri- 
ous population  losses  because  of  lack  of  e<'o- 
nomlc  opportunity. 

As  part  of  my  efforts  to  fulfill  that  dream. 
I  successfully  sponsored  an  amendment  to 
the  1956  Highway  Act.  making  possible  Jie 
Cove  Fort  to  Denver  Interstate  Highwav 
through  central  Utah.  In  1960,  I  Joined  to 
support  the  Case  of  South  Dakota-Allot 
amendment  to  fund  the  Denver  to  Cove  Port 
Highway  for  the  first  time.  This  increased 
Utah's  share  of  interstate  highway  funds  by 
$8  million  or  more  yearly,  beginning  in  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  To  further  Implement  this 
dream,  I  led  the  effort  to  get  State  Highway 
54  across  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  under- 
way, and  pushed  added  appropriations  for 
State  Highway  24  through  Capitol  Reef  Na- 
tional Monument.  In  the  same  spirit,  I 
sponsored  an  amendment  In  1956  to  raise 
Utah's  forest  highway  annual  allotment 
from  $750,000  to  II  million,  and  later  backed 
an  amendment  boosting  it  to  $1,100,000. 
Similarly,  I  successfully  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported amendments  increasing  appropria- 
tions for  roads  in  national  parks  and  for 
national  parkways,  which  have  brought  un- 
heralded road  development  In  Utah's  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments. 

I  have  Inserted  in  the  parkway  bill  provi- 
sions, designed  to  protect  all  public  land 
users  to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

I  sincerely  hof>e  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove the  Southern  Utah  National  Parkway 
bill,  both  for  the  good  of  America  and  for 
the  people  of  Utah. 


U  5   Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  22, 1961. 
Hon   Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar   Affairs.    VS.    Senate,     Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Andekson:  Your  committee 
has  requested  a  report  on  S.  808.  a  bill  "To 
authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  a  national  parkway  in  the  State  of 
Utah" 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  not  be  en- 
acted. 

S.  808  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  lands  and  Interests  in  lands 
by  donation,  purchase,  exchange,  transfer, 
and  condemnation  in  order  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  national  parkway  connecting  the 
nritlonal  parks  and  monuments  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Utah  and  the  national  recrea- 
tional areas  and  monuments  In  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Utah.  The  bUl  provides  that 
the  parkway  shall  be  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  concur- 
rence rf  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
connect  such  national  forest  roads  and  trails 


with  the  parkway  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  national  forest  In  the 
area.  The  bill  further  provides  that  the 
planning  and  construction  of  recreational 
developments  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service  be  coordinated  and 
correlated. 

We  are  not  only  aware  of  the  outstanding 
areas  in  southern  Utah  but  know  of  such 
areas  in  Nevada,  western  Colorado.  New 
Mexico,  and  northern  Arizona.  It  might  be 
feasible  to  link  all  these  areas  with  parkway 
connections,  but  we  have  not  surveyed  or 
studied  the  merits  or  feasibility  of  the  proj- 
ect contemplated  by  S.  808  or  the  possibility 
of  establishing  connecting  links  between  all 
the  areas  we  have  mentioned.  It  Is  our 
opinion,  therefore,  that  enactment  of  the 
bill  at  this  time  would  be  Inexpedient. 

Under  the  act  of  June  23,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1894),  this  Department  has  the  authority  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  such 
a  project  as  S.  808  provides  for.  We  hope  to 
do  this  when  personnel  and  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  purfx)se.  UntU  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  or  survey  the  merits 
and  suitability  of  the  bill  from  a  national 
st-?.ndptiint.  we  cannot  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

The    Bureau    of   the   Budget   has   advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of   this   report  from   the  standpoint  of 
the  ndministration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  AcRicrLTVRE 
Washington.  DC.  June  21.  1961. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  February  8  for  a 
report  by  this  Department  on  S.  808,  a  bill 
"To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  a  national  parkway  In  the  State 
of  Utah." 

This  Department  would  object  to  enact- 
ment of  S.  808  unless  It  is  amended  as  here- 
inafter set  forth. 

S.  808  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
national  parkway  connecting  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  In  southwestern  Utah 
with  national  recreaAon  areas  and  monu- 
ments in  southeastern  Utah.  Such  park- 
way would  include  recreational  areas,  traffic 
Interchanges,  service  roads,  and  such  other 
structures  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
might  find  desirable.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  authorized  to  acquire 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  necessary  for  the 
parkway  by  donation,  purchase,  exchange,  or 
condemnation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior would  also  be  authorized  to  acquire 
Federal  lands  by  transfer  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  t«rms  acceptable  to  the 
administering  agency  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Provision  Is  made  for  Ingress 
and  egress  permits  to  adjoining  private 
landowners  and  lessees. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  connect  with 
the  parkway  such  roads  and  trails  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  protection,  adminis- 
tration, or  utilization  of  any  adjacent  nearby 
national  forest  and  the  resources  thereof. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Forest  Service  and  Na- 
tional Park  Service  would  be  required,  inso- 
far as  practicable,  to  coordinate  and  corre- 
late recreational  development  on  lands 
within  their  Jurisdictions  which,  by  mutual 
agreement,  should  be  given  special  treat- 
ment for  recreational  purposes. 

Tlie  parkway  would  be  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service  In  accordance  with 
the  act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535 1 ,  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

The  bill  does  not  specify  the  detailed  lo- 
cation or  maximum   width  of  the   proposed 
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parkway.  However,  a  parkway  which  would 
connect  the  national  parks  and  moniiments 
In  southwestern  Utah  with  national  recrea- 
tion areas  and  monuments  in  southeastern 
Utah  would  moat  probably  traverse  sub- 
stantial areas  ot  national  forest  lands,  par- 
ticularly within  the  Dixie  National  Forest. 
This  being  so.  the  proposed  parkway  could 
have  a  material  effect  on  the  use  and  man- 
agement of  the  national  forests. 

Construction,  operation,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  narrow  parkway  strip  through 
the  national  forests  would  be  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  under  policies  and  prin- 
ciples which  to  some  extent  at  least  would 
be  in  conflict  with  those  under  which  the 
national  forests  are  established  and  admin- 
istered. For  example,  although  permitted 
in  the  national  forests,  the  commercial 
transport  of  logs,  livestock  or  minerals  nor- 
mally is  not  permitted  on  parkways,  nor  are 
hunters  authorized  to  cany  firearms  on 
them  except  under  restricted  conditions. 
Such  national  forest  uses  as  grazing,  timber 
harvest,  mining,  hunting,  and  commercial 
developments  except  those  to  accommodate 
parkway  visitors,  are  ordinarily  prohibited 
within  parkway  areas. 

Where  topography  is  rugged,  the  resulting 
•opportunities  for  crossing  of  such  a  park- 
way and  for  ingress  and  egress  points  might 
be  limited,  thus  affecting  the  movement  of 
timber,  livestock,  minerals  and  other  na- 
tional forest  products  and  of  national  forest 
users,  such  as  hunters,  on  and  from  national 
forest  lands.  In  this  situation,  national  for- 
est users  might  need  to  utilize  portions  of 
the  parkway  between  such  connecting  roads 
or  trails. 

To  avoid  possible  undue  interference  with 
the  utilization  and  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests,  it  is  essential  not  only  that 
provisions  for  connection  with  or  crossing  of 
the  proposed  parkway  by  national  forest 
roads  and  trails  be  assured  but  also  that  the 
use  of  segments  of  the  parkway  between  logi- 
cal Ingress  and  egress  points  for  transport  of 
national  forest  products  be  stipulated  so 
that  there  will  be  no  future  question  in  this 
regard.  Similarly,  the  right  of  hunters  and 
ether  national  forest  users  to  traverse  short 
sections  of  the  parkway  with  their  usual 
firearms,  hunting  dogs,  and  other  equipment 
should  be  provided  for,  so  that  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  adjacent  national  forest 
lands  will  not  be  unduly  impeded  or  handi- 
capped. The  parkway  and  regulations  for 
Its  use  should  be  designed  to  accommodate 
such  national  forest  users.  Furthermore,  if 
the  parkway  route  utilizes  existing  highway 
or  road  rights-of-way  or  segments  thereof 
which  are  presently  serving  national  forest 
users,  continuation  of  such  uses  in  the  fu- 
ture should  be  assured  in  the  bill. 

Because  the  particular  location  of  tha 
parkway  through  the  national  forests  could 
have  a  material  adverse  effect  on  national 
forest  management  and  utilization  we  think 
It  essential  that  the  bill  specify  that  this 
Department  Join  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion and  extent  of  the  proposed  parkway 
and  its  appurtenant  areas  and  facilities 
within  national  forest  boundaries.  Through 
Joint  planning,  the  parkway  could  be  so  lo- 
cated as  to  accomplish  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  the  purposes  of  S.  808  with  min- 
imum adverse  impact  on  the  national  forests. 
The  bill  provides  for  development  of  rec- 
reational areas  as  a  part  of  the  proposed 
parkway.  Presumably,  these  would  include 
campgrounds,  picnic  areas,  and  possible  re- 
sorts providing  lodging  and  food.  Such  a 
program  could  duplicate  the  program  of  rec- 
reation resources  development  and  manage- 
ment being  carried  out  on  the  nearby 
national  forests.  To  assure  adequate  ad- 
vance planning  and  correlation  between  the 
two  agencies  and  to  avoid  overlapping  within 
this  function,  we  think  that  there  should  be 


full  agreement  In  advance  between  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service 
as  to  what  each  agency  will  undertake  in 
the  way  of  recreationrJ  developments  on  and 
adjoining  the  parkway.  Accordingly,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  should  provide  for  such 
correlation  and  agreement  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  any  segment 
of  the  parkway  tlu-ough  the  national 
forests. 

The  foregoing  matters  cun  be  adequately 
accomplished  by  the  following  amendments 
to  S.  808: 

Page  2,  line  2:  Strike  the  period  and  add 
";  Provided,  That  the  locatiou  and  .spccilica- 
tions  of  such  parkway  within  nati<'nal  for- 
ests shall  be  jointly  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture." 

Page  2,  Unes  15,  16.  17:  Strike  •.  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  connect  with"  and  insert  "to  require  con- 
nections and  crossings  of."  Insert  "by"  be- 
tween "parkway"  and  "such." 

Page  2,  at  the  end  of  line  19  and  before 
line  20  insert  "The  portions  of  such  park- 
way which  lie  between  connecting  or  crossing 
roads  or  trails  or  which  utilize  existing  high- 
way or  road  rights-of-way  serving  the  na- 
tional forerts  shall  be  available  for  use  in  the 
protection,  administration  or  utilization  of 
the  adjacent  or  nearby  national  forests  when 
such  use  is  necessary  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

Page  2,  line  20:  Strike  the  word  "The"  pre- 
ceding the  word  "Forest"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Prior  to  construction  of  any  seg- 
ment of  the  parkway  through  a  national 
forest,  the". 

Page  2,  lines  20  and  21  Strike  the  words 
",  Insofar  as  practicable, '. 

Page  2,  line  25:  Strike  the  period  and  add 
"in  connection  witl-.  the  parkway." 

Construction  of  a  parkway  through  the 
national  forest  would  in  any  event  com- 
plicate to  some  extent  national  forest  ad- 
ministration and  use.  Inclu-^loii  of  the  above 
recommended  previsions  in  the  authorizlii'T 
legislation,  however,  would  minimize  this 
impact  and  assure  that  the  objectives  and 
uses  of  the  national  forests  and  the  proposed 
parkway  would  be  cflectively  coordinated  on 
tlie  ground. 

The   Bureau    of    the    Bvidcet    advises    that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standiwint  of  the  ad- 
niinLstration's   program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OEVILLE   L     FRtEM.^N. 

Secretary. 


EXTENSION  TO  JUDGES  OF  FED- 
ERAL COURTS  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 
RETIREMENT  NOW  IN  EFFECT 
FOR  JUDGES  OF  COURTS  IN  TER- 
RITORIES AND  POSSESSIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  371. 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
an  alternative  plan  for  the  retireineni 
of  justices  and  judges,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint 
an  analysis  of  the  biU. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred ; 
and,  without  objection,  the  analysis  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2285)  to  amend  section 
371,  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  plan  for  the  retire- 
ment of  justices  and  judges,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  E.'\st- 
L.-VNO.  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 


by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  East- 
L.^ND  is  as  follows: 

An.ilysis  of  the  Bill  To  Extend  to  Justices 
AND  Judges  of  tkk  Federal  Courts  the 
Pri.nciple  or  Retirei!iient  at  Proportion- 
ate Pay  Which  Is  Already  in  the  Law  for 
Judc.es  of  the  Courts  in  the  Territuuii^ 
AND  Possessions  (See  28  U.S.C.  373) 
I 

Subsection  "(c)"  on  page  1  would  con- 
stitute a  new  subsection  (c)  to  be  added 
to  28  U.S. C.  371. 

The  principle  la  sound  and  Is  already 
part  of  the  Federal  law;  28  US  C.  373 
dealing  with  a  proportionate  retirement 
plan  reads  that  if  a  Judge  of  a  U.S.  district 
cjurt  In  one  of  the  territories  has  served 
le.'s  than  16  years  but  has  served  at  least 
10  years,  he  may  retire  and  receive  during 
t'le  remainder  of  his  life  "that  proportion 
of  his  salary  which  the  aggregate  number 
of  years  of  his  Judicial  service  bears  to  16." 

No  judge  will  be  permitted  to  retire  unt;l 
he  shall  have  attamed  the  age  of  65  and 
shall  have  served  at  least  10  years.  The 
plan  Is  purely  opti(jnal  and  may  become 
eilecttve  only  if  tlie  judge  himself  applies 
for  such  retirement  and  agrees  to  accept 
"in  lieu  of  the  full  salary  of  his  offlce"  a 
pr.-'portion  of  his  salary  based  on  the  ratio 
by  tlie  aggregate  number  of  years  of  service 
and   15  years. 

n 

Subsection  "(b)"  on  page  2  simply  instrts 
the  new  subsection  (c)  in  tJie  present  text 
of  28  U.S.C.  376. 

Ill 

Subsection  "(C)"  on  page  2  will  bring  any 
judge  who  may  retire  under  amended  section 
371(C)  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
statute,  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
294  relating  to  the  assignment  of  retired 
justices  or  judges.  This  is  accomplished 
simply  by  interpolating  "371(c)"  after  the 
present  reference  to  371(b).  Thus,  any 
judge  who  seeks  and  takes  retirement  under 
tiie  amendment  will  become  a  "senior  Judge" 
and  may  continue  "to  perform  such  Judicial 
duties  as  he  is  willing  and  able  to  under- 
take." just  as  is  true  now  of  ail  other  retired 
Federal  Judges  who  come  within  section  294. 

IV 

Accordingly,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  only  amendment  of  substance  is  that 
which  authorizes  an  election  to  accept  the 
pro  ra*a  retirement  plan  If  a  Judge  be 
permanently  disabled,  of  course,  after  10 
years'  service,  he  is  entitled  to  full  retire- 
ment pay  for  life  under  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  372.  Of  course  there  are 
many  Judges  who  are  disabled  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  or  whose  ability  to  work 
continuously  has  been  impaired.  Such 
Judges  nevertheless  are  capable  of  very 
substantial  work  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year.  By  accepting  the  propor- 
tionate retirement  plan,  they  not  only  make 
themselves  eligible  for  assignment  but.  quite 
retisonably.  they  agree  to  accept  less  com- 
pensation than  if  they  were  in  full,  con- 
tinuous, active  service.  Moreover,  as  Is  true 
under  present  law.  if  any  such  Judge  shall 
retire,  a  vigorous,  younger  man  in  full  prime 
of  life  can  be  appointed  to  fill  any  vacancy 
created  by  the  Judge  who  so  retires.  Actu- 
ally. In  addition,  it  costs  the  Government 
no  more  than  if  he  served  out  his  full  15 
years,  such  a  Judge  would  receive  full  pay 
for  life — and  so  would  his  successor. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  proposal  wUl  help  re- 
tain a  vigorous  complement  of  Judges;  it 
will  get  the  most  service  out  of  those  who 
are  capable  of  such  service;  It  will  permit 
assignment  of  retiring  Judges  to  assist  in  re- 
ducing congestion  in  areas  where  additional 
judicial    manpower    may    be    lacking;    and 
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finally,  the  bill  would  do  no  more  than  ex- 
tend to  Federal  Judges  generally  the  prin- 
ciple already  In  force  for  territorial  court 
Judges. 


Organization  of  Courts 


chapter   17- 


0CC« 


-resignation  and  retirement  of 

JUDGES 


371.  Resignation  or  retirement  for  age. 

372.  Retirement    for    disability;    substitute 

Judge  on  failure  to  retire. 

373.  Judges   in   Territories  and  Possessions. 

374.  Residence  of  retired  Judges. 

Section  analysis  amended  by  Act  Feb.  10, 
1954,  c.  6,  §  4(b),  68  Stat.  13. 

{  371.     Resignation  or  retirement  for  age. 

(a)  Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  who  resigns  after  attaining  the  age 
of  seventy  years  and  after  serving  at  least 
ten  years  continuously  or  otherwise  shall, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime,  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  salary  which  he  was  re- 
ceiving when  he  resigned. 

(b)  Any  justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  may  retain  his  office  but  retire  from 
regular  active  service  after  attaining  the  age 
of  seventy  yetu's  and  after  serving  at  least  ten 
years  continuously  or  otherwise,  or  after  at- 
taining the  age  of  slxty-flve  years  and  after 
serving  at  least  fifteen  years  continuously 
or  otherwise.  He  shall,  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  lifetime,  continue  to  receive  the 
salary  of  the  office.  The  President  shall  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  a  successor  to  a  Justice  or  Judge 
who  retires.  As  amended  Oct.  31,  1951.  c 
655,  §  39,  65  Stat.  724;  Feb.  10,  1954,  c.  6, 
§  4(a),  68  Stat.  12. 

(c)  Amended  retirement  language  of  this 
bill  would  be  inserted  here. 

i  372.  Retirement  for  disability:  substitute 
judge  on  failure  to  retire 

Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
appointed  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior 
who  becomes  jsermanently  disabled  from  per- 
forming his  duties  may  retire  from  regular 
active  service,  and  the  President  shall,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, appoint  a  successor. 

Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
desiring  to  retire  under  this  section  shaU  cer- 
tify to  the  President  his  disability  In  writing. 

Whenever  an  associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  a  chief  Judge  of  a  circuit  or  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  or  Customs 
Court,  desires  to  retire,  under  this  section, 
he  shall  furnish  to  the  President  a  certificate 
of  disability  signed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

A  circuit  or  district  judge,  desiring  to  re- 
tire under  this  section,  shall  furnish  to  the 
President  a  certificate  of  disability  signed  by 
the  chief  Judge  of  his  circuit. 

A  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  or  Customs 
Court  desiring  to  retire  under  this  section, 
shall  furnish  to  the  President  a  certificate  of 
disability  signed  by  the  chief  Judge  of  his 
court. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  FED- 
ERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Mtjndt,  Ervin,  and 
Humphrey,  a  bill  to  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. The  proposed  legislation  would 
carry  out  a  recommendation  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 


Relations  of  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  I  are  members. 

The  objective  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  to  establish  uniform  policies  and 
procedures  for  review  of  new  grant-in- 
aid  programs  which  are  designed  to  as- 
sist States  or  their  political  subdivisions 
in  meeting,  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
recognized  national  needs.  Some  of  the 
programs  may  be  designed  to  stimulate 
State  and  local  action,  and  others  may 
be  designed  as  long-term  cooperative 
programs.  However,  in  spite  of  the  fa- 
vorable acceptance  of  the  grant-in-aid 
method  of  obtaining  intergovernmental 
cooperation,  considerable  concern  has 
been  expressed  that  there  is  great  diflB- 
culty  in  terminating  or  reorienting  grant 
programs  once  they  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  long  i>eriods  of  time. 

Under  the  pror>osed  legislation,  any 
new  grant  program  hereafter  enacted  by 
Congress  would  automatically  expire  at 
the  end  of  5  years  unless  an  earlier  date 
is  specifically  provided,  or  unless  appli- 
cation of  the  act  has  been  specifically 
waived  in  recognition  of  the  intent  to 
provide  continuing  Federal  assistance  in 
a  given  program.  The  bill  provides  that 
appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the 
Congress  shall,  at  the  end  of  4  years, 
address  themselves  to  the  following 
questions: 

First.  The  extent  to  which  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  grrants-in-aid  are 
authorized  have  been  met ; 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof 
are  able  to  carry  on  such  programs  with- 
out further  financial  assistance  from  the 
United  States;  and 

Third.  Whether  or  not  any  changes  in 
the  purpose  or  direction  of  the  original 
program  should  be  made. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  ap- 
ply to  existing  grants,  but  we  hope  that 
such  programs  will  also  be  assessed  peri- 
odically by  Congress  and  the  executive 
agencies  in  terms  of  the  same  criteria 
established  by  this  bill. 

The  Advisory  Commission  recognizes 
that  grant  programs  are  presently  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  Congress  and 
in  the  course  of  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess. In  addition,  of  course,  the  respec- 
tive executive  agencies  give  close  atten- 
tion to  the  operation  of  programs  for 
which  they  are  held  responsible. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  have 
two  salutary  effects,  in  my  opinion.  It 
will  strengthen  the  existing  review 
machinery  through  a  systematic  and 
uniform  policy  and  procedure  for  re- 
view and  reexamination  of  new  grant 
program.  It  will  also  encourage  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  to  make 
a  decision  at  the  time  new  grants-in-aid 
programs  are  considered  as  to  whether 
such  programs  should  be  used  as  stimu- 
lation for  State  and  local  activity  or  as 
long-term  cooperative  ventures.  Basi- 
cally, I  believe  this  proposed  legislation 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  grants-in- 
aid  approadi  to  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions. Through  the  careful  revision 
procedures  we  will  be  able  to  strengthen 
the  good  points  of  grants-in-aid  pro- 


grams, avoid  disruption  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  prevent  the  continuation  of 
programs  beyond  their  useful  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill   be  printed   in  the  Record. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2286)  to  provide  for  peri- 
odic congressional  review  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  units  of 
Government,  introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie 
'for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Commitee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  policy  and  procedure 
whereby  programs  for  grant-in-aid  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  or  to  their  political  subdivisions  which 
may  be  enacted  hereafter  by  the  Congress 
shall  be  made  the  subject  of  sufficient  sub- 
sequent review  by  the  Congress  and  the 
President  as  to  insure  that  grant  programs 
are  revised  and  redirected  as  necessary  to 
meet  new  conditions  arising  subsequent  to 
their  original  enactment  and  that  grant  pro- 
grams are  terminated  when  they  have  sub- 
stantially achieved  their  purpose. 

Sec  2.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Congress  in  the  specific  Instance,  any  statute 
hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress  which 
provides  for  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  States  or  to  political  subdi- 
visions thereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act:  Provided,  however, 
That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  authorlza- . 
tions  for  shared  revenues,  or  loans  and  re- 
payable advances,  nor  shall  It  apply  to  any 
grant-in-aid  statute  now  In  effect,  except 
that  where  a  new  category  of  grant  assistance 
Is  incorporated  into  an  existing  statute,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  new  category  Incorporated. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  an  Act  of  Congress 
enacted  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
provides  for  grants  of  funds  from  the  United 
States  to  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  the  authorization  for  such  grant 
shall  expire  on  June  30  of  the  fifth  calendar 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date 
of  such  Act  unless  an  earlier  date  Is  other- 
wise specifically  provided  by  law.  Where 
such  Act  is  extended  beyond  the  date  on 
which  it  would  otherwise  expire  (whether 
by  its  terms  or  by  reason  of  this  Act)  such 
extension  shall  expire  on  June  30  of  the 
fifth  calendar  year  which  begins  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  making  the  ex- 
tension unless  an  earlier  expiration  date  Is 
Bfyecifically  provided. 

(b)  On  or  before  June  30  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  pro- 
gram will  expire  by  reason  of  subsection 
(a),  the  committees  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  to  which  legislation  extending  such 
program  would  be  referred  shall,  separately 
or  Jointly,  conduct  studies  of  such  program 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  among  other 
matters  of  concern  to  the  committees,  the 
following: 

( 1 )  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have 
been  met. 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  the  States  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof  are  able  to 
carry  on  such  programs  without  further 
financial  assistance  from  the  United  States. 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  in  pur- 
pose or  direction  of  the  original  progreun 
should  be  made. 
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Each  such  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  Its  InvesUgaUon  and  study  to  Its  respective 
House  not  later  than  March  1  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  program  Is  due  to  expire 
pursuant  to  subsection    (a). 


AMENDMENT   OF   INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954,  RELATING  TO 
DEPLETION       ALLOWANCE       FOR 
CLAY  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.     Each  of  these  bills  is  concerned 
with  an  aspect  of  the  depletion  allowance 
for  the  clay  products  industry. 

The  fa-st  of  these  bills  is  introduced  by 
me,  on  behalf   of   myself,   the   Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Cooper  1. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
LVND],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.    EngleI,    the    Senator    from    Ala- 
bama   [Mr.    HiLLl,    the    Senator    from 
North  Carolma  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Sen- 
ator   from    California    [Mr.    KuchelI, 
the  Senator   from  Arkansas    [Mr.   Mc- 
ClellanI,  the  Senator  from  Iowa   [Mr. 
Miller  1,    the    Senator    from    Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  ScHOEPPELl,  the  Senator  from 
Florida    [Mr.    SmathersI,    the    Senator 
from    Alabama     [Mr.    Sparkn^nI,    the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond  1. 

The  second  of  the  bills  is  introduced 
by  me  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado   [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart!,  the 
Senator   from   Kansas    [Mr.   Carlson  1, 
the     Senator     from     Kentucky      [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  E;\STLANDl,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
California    [Mr.    EngleI.    the    Senator 
from  Alabama   [Mr.   Hill!,  the  junior 
Senator     from     North     Carohna     [Mr. 
Jordan],   the   Senator   from   California 
[Mr.  KxjchelI,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas    [Mr.  SchoeppelI.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathehs!.  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Alabama    [Mr.    Sparkm-^nI, 
the   Senator   from   Georgia    (Mr.    Tal- 
MADCE],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska    [Mr.    Curtis!,    the    Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarboroucii]. 
The  American  clay  products  industry, 
composed   of   hundreds   of   small   busi- 
nesses, in  determining  its  depletion  al- 
lowance,   has   relied   upon    more    than 
50  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Federal  courts 
holding  that  the  raw  clay  used  by  this 
industry  is  not  a  marketable  product,  to- 
gether with  implementing  regulations  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.    However, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  deciding  the 
case.  United  States  v.  Cannclton  Sewer 
Pipe   Company    (364   U.S.  76),  held  on 
June  27,  1960,  that  fire  clay  was  market- 
able in  raw  stages  but  expressly  distin- 
guished that  case  from  all  previous  de- 


cisions referred  to  above.  Even  so,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  indicated  that 
it  would  seek  to  collect  taxes  over  a 
period  of  several  years  on  the  basis  of 
its  interpretation  of  the  decision  in  the 
Cannelton  case.  Such  action  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  would  cause  ex- 
treme hardship  and  uncertainty  as  well 
as  seriously  threatening  bankruptcy  for 
many  small  businesses. 

The  first  of  the  bills  which  I  offer  to- 
day  is  designed  to  place  the  depletion 
allowance  fcr  the  clay  products  industry 
at  15  percent,  with  the  kiln  a.^>  the  cut- 
off point,  the  same  rate,   for  example, 
as  that  for  the  competing  cement  in- 
dustry;   tliis    rate,    incidentally,    would 
give   the    industry    appreciably   less,    in 
actual   value,    than    the   allowance    en- 
joyed prior  to  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation last  year.    The  second  bill  would 
correct  inaquitics  caused  by  the  Trea.s- 
ury  Department's  reversal  of  its  previous 
regulations,   thereby   reducing   the  per- 
centage depletion  rate  for  this  industry 
for  all  open  years. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  these  bills  are 
desirable  as  a  means  of  correcting,  to  a 
consideral.le  extent,  the  inequities  in- 
flicted on  the  ciay-products  industry  by 
the  present  law,  coupled  with  the  recent 
action  taken  by  the  Treasury  Department 
relative  to  the  industry's  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

The  clay  products  industry  is  com- 
prised mostly  of  small  businesses  locat'jd 
m  49  of  our  50  States.  Th;'SO  plants  are 
scattered  about  the  outskirts  of  various 
towns  and  citios.  Most  of  them  are 
owned  by  small  laoups  of  individuals. 
Nevertheless,  they  arc  vital  to  our  econ- 
omy, not  only  becr.usc  they  supply  con- 
struction material,  but  'oecausc  they  pro- 
vide jobs  for  many  people  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located.  In 
North  Carolina  alone  we  have  a  number 
of  plants  which  provide  substantial  em- 
ployment and  the  multiplied  effect  on 
the  economy  of  their  operations  is  sig- 
nificant. I  am  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tions of  these  businesses  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  they  should  be  encourasTod 
not  only  to  continue  their  operations  but 
to  expand  them. 

In  1960  the  clay  products  industry  was 
dealt  a  severe  blow.  Congress  passed 
a  statute  which  virtually  eliminated  the 
depletion  deduction  which  brick  manu- 
facturers had  previously  been  allowed. 
Subsequently,  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment re\ersed  its  regulations  and  sub- 
stituted a  regulation  providing  that  per- 
centage depletion  would  be  di.sallowed  for 
all  open  years.  The  net  result  of  these 
developments  is  that  many  brick  com- 
panies will  be  so  burdened  with  retro- 
active taxes  that  they  cannot  remain  in 
business.  Those  who  do  survive  will  be 
unable  to  accumulate  sufficient  capital 
to  adequately  maintain  and  expand  their 
facilities. 

Prior  to  the  1960  crushing  legislation 
and  oppressive  regulation,  manufac- 
turers of  brick  and  tile  were  allowed  a 
reasonable  deduction  for  depletion.  Al- 
though it  was  not  comparable  to  most 
of  the  depletion  deductions  allowed  for 
other  minerals,  it  was  sufficient  to  en- 
able brick  manufacturers  to  pour  part  of 
their  earnings  into  capital  and  to  enable 


them,  in  some  instances,  to  establish  a 
cash  reserve  for  the  intermittent  lean 
years. 

The  number  of  new  plants  has  in- 
creased and  the  facihties  of  existing 
plants  have  been  greatly  improved  and 
expanded,  in  reliance  on  the  depletion 
deduction  to  which  the  Federal  courts- 
including  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — have 
consistently  held  the  industry  to  be  en- 
titled. In  addition,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  has  agreed  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts,  as  indicated  in  Tech- 
nical Information  Bulletin  No.  62,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

In  1951,  Congre.<w  included  brick  and 
tile  clay  and  fire  clay  among  those  min- 
erals for  which  tax  depletion  allowances 
are  given.  The  n^essity  for  siuch  allow- 
ances was  noted  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
in  his  opinion  in  the  Cannelton  case, 
when  he  stated  that  "mineral  depletion 
for  tax  purposes  is  an  allowance  from 
income  for  the  exhaustion  of  capital  as- 
sets. Anderson  v.  Helvering  (310  U.S. 
404  1 19401  I.  In  addition,  it  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  its  allowance  encourages 
extensive  exploration  and  increasing  dis- 
coveries of  additional  minerals  to  the 
benefit  of  the  economy  and  the  strength 
of  the  Nation." 

Last  year.  Congress,  in  its  revision  of 
section  G13  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  effectively  reduced  the  depletion 
allowance  for  clay  to  practically  zero. 
This  legislation  effectively  decimated  the 
depletion  allowance  for  clay  but  retained 
a  considerable  allowance  for  the  cement 
industry,  which  is  markedly  similar  to 
the  clay  industry  in  its  production  proc- 
esses and  highly  competitive  in  its  uses. 
One  year's  experience  with  this  existing 
law  has  proven  that  it  is  having  a  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  brick  and  tile  in- 
dustry. The  depletion  allowance  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  this  industry  and 
it  is  imperative  that  Congress  enact  leg- 
islation immediately  to  give  this  indus- 
try equitable  treatment  under  our  tax 
la '.vs. 

Unfortunately,  this  industry  was  not 
only  discriminated  against  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  also  by  the  executive  branch 
of  tlie  Government.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
indicated  that  it  will  reverse  its  own  rul- 
insrs  of  4  years  ago  and  collect  back  taxes 
on  all  open  years,  that  is,  the  years  for 
wliich  the  statute  of  limitations  has  not 
run,  which  in  some  cases  goes  back  to 
1951. 

The  inequity  of  this  situation  was 
pointed  out  earUer  this  ye^r  when  the 
clay  products  industry  presented  to  the 
Director  of  Internal  Revenue  a  brief  in 
which  it  urged  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  make  no  attempt  to  apply 
the  Government's  interpretation  of  the 
decision  in  United  States  against  Can- 
nelton Sewer  Pipe  Co..  to  any  taxable 
year  beginning  prior  to  December  14, 
I959. 

The  Industry's  position  Is  first,  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  its 
regulations,  made  a  formal  written  rep- 
resentation to  the  miners  of  the  mineral 
brick  and  tile  clay;  second,  that  for  sev- 
eral years  the  brick  and  tile  clay  miners 
made  major  business  decisions  in  re- 
liance upon  that  representation,  as  they 
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had  every  right  to  do;  and  third,  that 
if  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  now  re- 
neges on  that  representation,  such  an 
indefensible  course  of  action  will  cause 
the  miners  of  brick  and  tile  clay  to  suffer 
severe  and  irreparable  hardships  and 
will  result  in  gross  discrimination  be- 
tween taxpayers  who  are  in  keen  com- 
petition with  each  other  and  who  are 
similarly  situated  in  all  respects  that 
ought  to  be  controlling. 

As  a  part  of  its  brief  to  the  Internal 
Revenue,  the  industry  included  a  state- 
ment of  historical  background  which 
provides  the  basis  f ( r  the  industry's  po- 
sition in  this  matter.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  a  review  of  the  history  of  this  case 
will  reveal  a  compelling  argument  in 
support  of  the  legislation  which  I  offer 
at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  statement  of  his- 
torical background,  along  with  several 
ancillary  articles  which  largely  com- 
prised the  industry  s  brief,  may  be  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  statement  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  these  bills  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record;  and  that  the  text 
of  the  bills  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day be  printed  in  tlie  Record;  and  that 
the  bills  lie  on  the  tAble  for  1  week,  in 
order  that  other  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  join  in  sponsoring  them, 
if  they  so  desire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  withou;,  objection,  the  bills 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  the  bilL'  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  referred 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By   Mr.   ERVIN    (for  himself.  Mr.   Al- 
lott,   Mr.    Capehart,    Mr.    Carlson, 
Mr.  Cooper.  IAt.  Eastland,   Mr.  El- 
lender,   Mr.    Engle,    Mr.    Hill,    Mr. 
Jordan.  Mr  K  7CHEl,  Mr.  McClellan. 
Mr.      Miller,      Mr.      Morton,      Mr. 
ScuoEPPEL,       .Mr.       Smathers,       Mr. 
Sparkman,    M:-.   TALMAXXiE,    and    Mr. 
Thurmond  )  : 
S.  2288.  A  blU  to  an  end  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  percentage  depletion  rate  for  clay  and 
shale  used  In  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile, 
and    kindred    product)    and    the    treatment 
,  processes  considered  is  mining  in  the   case 
I  of  such  clay  and  shale. 

I       Be  it  enacted  by  thr  Senate  and  House  of 
'  Representatives    of     fie     United     States    of 
*   America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    (a) 
section   613(b)  (3l    of  the   Internal   Revenue 
Code  of   1954    (relating   to   natural   deposits 
rUlowed  percentage  depletion  at  the  rate  of 
15  percent)    Is  amend ?d  to  read  as  follows: 
"(3)    15    percent — bentonlte,    clay,    metal 
mines  (If  paragraph  (  >)  (B)  does  not  apply) 
rock   asphalt,  shale    (^.-hen  used,  or  sold  for 
use.  In  the  manufactire  of  building  or  pav- 
ing  brick,   drainage   and    roofing   tile,   sewer 
pipe,    flower    pots,    and    kindred    products), 
and  vermlcullte." 

fb)  Section  613(b)  5)  of  such  code  (re- 
l.'itlng  to  natural  deposits  allowed  percentage 
depletion  at  the  ra*^  of  5  percent)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  aft?r  "shale"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  "(except  sh  ile  to  which  paragraph 
(3)   applies)"; 
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(2)  by  iriBertlng  "and"  at  the  end  of 
■ubparagraph  (A);  and  (3)  by  strikln^f  out 
subparagraph  (B),  and  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (C)  as  subparagraph  (B). 

Sbc.  2.  Section  613(c)  (4)  (O)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
treatment  processes  considered  as  mining)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(G)  In  the  case  of  clay  and  shale  used,  or 
sold  for  use.  in  the  manufacture  of  building 
or  paving  brick,  drainage  and  roofing  tile, 
sewer  pipe,  flower  pots,  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts—all processes  (other  than  preheat:.ng  of 
the  kiln  feed)  applied  prior  to  the  intrDduc- 
tion  of  the  kiln  feed  into  the  kiln,  but  not 
Including  apy  subsequent  process;". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  taxa- 
ble years  beginning  after  December  31.  1960. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aixott, 
Mr.    Capehart,    Mr.    Carlson,    Mr. 
CooPES,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ellender. 
Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Hnx,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr. 
KucHEL,   Mr.   Miller.   Mr.   Moiton. 
Mr.   ScHOEPPBL.  Mr.  Smathers,   Mr. 
Sparkman,       Mr.       Talmaoge,       XCr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Curtis,    Mr.    Ful- 
bright, and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S.  2289.  A  bill  relating  to  the  application 
of   the    terms   "gross   income   from  mining" 
and  "ordinary  treatment  processes  normally 
applied  by  mlneowners  or  operators  in  order 
to  obtain  the  commercially  marketable  min- 
eral  product  or  products"   to  certain   clays 
and  shale  for  taxable  years  beginning  before 
December    14,    1959;    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  United  States 
against  Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Company 
(1959)  (364  XJS.  76),  the  terms  "gross  in- 
come from  mining"  and  "ordinary  treatment 
processes  normally  applied  by  mlneowners 
or  operators  In  order  to  obtain  the  commer- 
cially marketable  mineral  product  or  prod- 
ucts" as  used  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  section  613(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  as  in  force  for  taxable  years 
beginning  before  January  1.  1961  (and  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939),  in  their  application 
to  the  terms  "shale"  and  "clay"  as  us'Jd  In 
paragraphs  (3)  (A),  (3)(B).  and  (5)(B)  of 
section  613(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (or  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939)  sliaL.  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  before  December 
14.  1959,  be  treated  as  having  a  me.'inlng 
consistent  with  the  principles  set  for",h  in 
the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Covirt  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  the  United 
States  against  Cherokee  Brick  and  Tile  Com- 
pany (1955)  (218  F.  2d  424)  and  United 
States  against  Merry  Brothers  Brick  and  Tile 
Company  (1957)  (242  F.  2d  708)  (certiorari 
denied.  355  U.S.  824). 

The  statement  of  historical  back- 
ground presented  by  Mr.  Ervin  is  as 
follows: 

Historical    Backghound 

By  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943.  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  "gross  income  from  the 
property"  was  written  into  section  114(b) 
(B)  of  the  1939  Code: 

"As  used  in  this  paragraph  the  term 
'gross  Income  from  the  property'  means  the 
gross  income  from  mining.  The  term  min- 
ing' as  used  herein,  shall  be  considered  to 
include  not  merely  the  extraction  of  the 
ores  or  minerals  from  the  ground  but  also 
the  ordinary  treatment  processes  normally 
applied  by  mlneowners  or  operators  In  order 
to  obtain  the  commercially  marketable  min- 
eral product  or  products." 

The  same  language  was  carried  forward 
without  change  into  section  613(c)  of  the 
1954  Code. 


In  the  Senate  report  that  accompanied 
the  above  quoted  provision  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1943,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
stated: 

"The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  make 
certain  that  the  ordinary  treatment  processes 
which  a  mineowner  would  normally  apply 
to  obtain  a  marketable  product  shall  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  mining  opera- 
tion. •  •  •  The  law  has  never  contained  such 
a  definition,  and  Its  absence  has  given  rise 
to  numerous  disputes.  The  definition  here 
prescribed  expresses  the  congressional  in- 
tent of  these  provisions  as  first  included  In 
the  law.  •  •  •  It  is  therefore  made  retro- 
active to  the  date  of  such  original  provi- 
sions." 

By  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951,  the  mineral 
"brick  and  tile  clay"  was  for  the  first  time 
granted  a  depletion  allowance,  but  the  de- 
pletion rate  was  limited  to  5  percent  of  the 
gross  Income  from  mining  (sec.  114(b)(4) 
(A)  of  the  1939  Code).  That  depletion  al- 
lowance was  carried  forward  without  change 
into  section  613(b)(5)    of  the  1954  Code. 

Senator  Walter  F.  George,  of  Georgia,  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee when  the  depletion  allowance  for  "brick 
and  tile  clay"  was  written  Into  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1951.  In  a  letter  dated  June  4,  1955, 
which  Senator  George  wrote  to  Mr.  T.  Cole- 
man Andrews,  the  then  CommisEloner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Senator  George  stated: 

"I  personally  recall  the  discussion  In  ex- 
ecutive session  between  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  when  this  statute 
was  under  consideration.  At  the  time  It 
was  not  only  understood  but  I  pointed  out 
what  I  knew  and  believed  to  be  the  facts 
about  brick  manufacture.  Brick  clay  at 
this  time  has  no  commercially  marketable 
value  until  It  Is  baked  or  cooked.  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  certainly  understood 
this  clearly  before  the  (1951  Revenue)  act, 
giving  depletion  allowance  to  brick  clay,  was 
passed.  •  •  •  The  statute  defining  mining 
for  purposes  of  computing  depletion  allow- 
ance for  Federal  Income  and  excess  profits 
tax  purposes  does  not  exclude  manufacturing 
processes  so  long  as  they  are  ordinary  proc- 
esses normally  and  necessarily  used  In  ob- 
taining commercially  marketable  mineral 
products." 

Therefore,  regardless  of  the  Interpretation 
placed  on  the  decision  In  United  States  v. 
Cannelton,  supra,  and  regardless  of  the  con- 
gressional intent  evidenced  by  what  has  come 
to  be  referred  to  as  the  Gore  amendment 
(i.e..  sec.  302  of  Public  Law  86-564),  rea- 
sonable men  were  certainly  entitled  to  be- 
lieve, prior  to  June  1960  (during  which  month 
the  Cannelton  decision  was  announced  and 
the  Gore  amendment  was  adopted ) .  that 
( 1 )  the  statutory  definition  of  mining  con- 
tained in  the  1943  Revenue  Act,  (2)  the 
Senate  Report  which  accompanied  that  act. 
and  (3)  Senator  George's  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner Andrews,  clearly  established  "gross 
income  from  mining  must  Include  the  in- 
come from  treatment  processes  which  must 
liormally  be  applied  to  the  ore  or  mineral  to 
obtain  'the  commercially  marketable  mineral 
product  or  products."  that  is.  the  products 
obtained  by  the  mine  owner  or  Of>erator  for 
which  a  commercial  market  exists,  the  prod- 
ucts which  are  marketable  in  commerce" 
(quoting  Judge  Dobie  In  Town&end  v.  Hitch- 
cock Corp.   (232  F.  (2d)  444  (CCA-4.  1956)  ). 

The  taxpayers  were  further  supported  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  statutory  lan- 
guage In  question  when  Judge  Holmes,  for 
the  fifth  circut,  held  flatly  In  United  States  v. 
Cherokee  Brick  &  Tile  Company  (218  F.  (2d) 
424  (CCA.  5.  1955))  that  a  miner  of  brick 
and  tile  clay  was  entitled  to  base  his  de- 
pletion allowance  on  the  seUing  price  of  Its 
burnt  brick,  because  the  burnt  brick  was  the 
miner's  first  commercially  marketable  prod- 
uct. 

In  United  States  v.  Sapulpa  Brick  and  Tile 
Corporation     (239    F.     (2d)     694     (CCA.    10. 
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1956) )  which  was  a  case  Involving  the  deple- 
tion allowance  for  "brick  and  tile  clay," 
Judge  Phllllpe.  for  the   10th  circuit,   held: 

"The  applicable  statutory  language  Is  clear 
and  unambiguous.  It  clearly  means  that 
grofls  income  from  mining  Includes  the  In- 
come from  treatment  processes,  which  m\ist 
normally  be  applied  to  the  mineral  to  ob- 
tain 'the  commercially  marketable  mineral 
product  or  products,'  that  Is,  to  obtain  the 
first  product  which  is  commercially  market- 
able. Here,  that  first  product  is  burnt  brick 
and  tile." 

Thus,  for  a  period  of  several  years  pre- 
ceding 1957.  there  was  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  Federal  court  decisions  which 
were  uniformly  against  the  Government  and 
In  favor  of  the  taxpayers.  Only  one  court 
ever  held  for  the  Government  during  this 
period,  and  Judge  Jdagruder,  for  the  first  cir- 
ciiit,  in  a  very  comprehensive  and  learned 
opinion,  promptly  reversed  that  Judgment 
and  held  for  the  taxpayer  in  Dragon  Cement 
Company  v.  United  States  (244  P.  (2d)  513 
(CCA.  1,  1957)). 

At  that  point  the  Government  asked  the 
fifth  circuit  to  reconsider  its  decision  in 
the  Cherokee  case.  In  United  States  v. 
Merry  Brothers  Brick  and  Tile  Company  (242 
P.  2d,  708  (CCA.  5,  1957)).  which  was  yet 
another  case  Involving  the  depletion  allow- 
ance for  brick  and  tile  clay.  Judge  Hutche- 
son,  speaking  for  the  court,  wrote  that  "The 
undisputed  facts  and  every  sound  considera- 
tion of  statutory  construction  and  applica- 
tion support  indeed  compel  the  conclusion 
that  (the  Cherokee  decision)  was  right  and 
should  be  adhered  to." 

The  Government  then  petitioned  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Uniteii  States  to  review 
the  decisions  in  the  Merry  Brothers  and 
Dragon  Cement  cases.  However,  after  com- 
prehensive briefs  were  submitted  by  both 
sides,  the  Supreme  Court,  on  October  14, 
1957,  denied  certiorari  in  both  cases. 

That  denial  of  certiorari  left  toui  circuits 
(the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  tenth),  the  Tax 
Court,  and  districts  courts  In  the  sixth  and 
ninth  circuits  unanimously  against  the  Gov- 
ernment on  this  question,  without  a  single 
outstanding  dissent  In  the  entire  Federal 
Judiciary. 

It  was  against  that  historical  background 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1957,  which  was  only  4  days  after 
the  denial  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  Issued  technical  information  release 
No.  62. 

That  official  statement  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Services  constitutes  the  primary 
basis  for  the  assertion  of  this  request. 
Therefore,  T.I.R.  62  is  here  copied  verbatim, 
to  wit: 

"The  Internal  Revenue  Service  an- 
nounced today  that  In  view  of  the  denial 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  October  14,  1957,  of  the  Government's 
petitions  for  certiorari  In  United  v.  Merry 
Brothers  Brick  <t  Tile  Co.  et  al.  (242  Fed. 
(2d)  708  (1947) ) ,  and  Jn  Dragon  Cement  Co.. 
Inc.  V.  United  States  (244  Fed.  (2d)  513, 
1957) ) ,  It  Is  taking  steps  to  dispose  of  pend- 
ing litigation  and  claims  Involving  brick 
and  tile  clay  and  cement  rock,  as  required 
under  these  decisions,  and  to  conform  Treas- 
ury regulations  and  outstanding  rulings  ac- 
cordingly. This  should  permit  the  expedi- 
tious disposition  of  the  great  majority  of 
such  cases.  Consideration  is  being  given 
as  to  the  applicability  of  these  decisions  In 
:ases  Involving  fire  clay  and  limestone. " 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  significance 
of  TJ.R.  No.  62,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze 
precisely  what  that  official  pronouncement 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  did  and 
did  not  do. 

In  the  first  place,  by  its  terms  T.I.R.  No. 
62  applied  to  only  two  minerals,  namely: 
brick  and  tile  clay  and  cement  rock.  It  did 
not  apply  to  any  types  or  kinds  of  clay  other 


than  brick  and  tile  clay,  which,  as  I  have 
emphasized  before,  was  granted  a  depletion 
rate  of  only  5  percent.  Specifically,  it  did 
not  apply  to  ball  clay,  bentonite,  china 
clay,  fire  clay,  refractory  clay,  or  sagger  clay, 
all  of  which  minerals  were  granted  a  deple- 
tion rate  of  15  percent.  It  did  not  apply 
to  any  calcium  carbonate  (limestone)  used 
In  making  cement  unless  that  calcium  car- 
bonate could  qualify  as  cement  rock,  which 
is  calcium  carbonate  that  contains  exactly 
the  right  kind  and  quantity  of  impurities 
BO  that  It  is  necessary  to  add  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  calcium  carbonate  in  order  to 
make  cement.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  cement  in  the  United  States  is  made 
from  calcium  carbonate  that  cannot  qualify 
as  cement  rock.  Conversely,  only  a  very 
small  porcion  of  the  national  production 
of  cement  is  made  from  cement  rock  There- 
fore, to  repeat.  T.I.R.  No.  62,  by  its  expre.ss 
terms,  api)lied  to  only  two  minerals:  brick 
and  tile  clay,  which  accounts  for  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  dollar  value  of  clay 
and  clay  products  sales  in  the  United  States, 
and  cement  rock,  which  accounts  for  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  dollar  volume  of  ce- 
ment sales  in  the  United  States. 

However,  in  the  case  of  tho.se  two  min- 
erals, which  are  relatively  unimportant  to 
the  natio:ial  tax  revenue,  T  I  R  No.  62  very 
clearly  and  plainly  stated  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  settle  depletion 
claims  in  accordance  with  the  principle  an- 
nounced m  the  Merry  Brothers  and  pragon 
Cement  csises.  The  decisions  in  those  cases 
leave  no  room  for  dispute  about  the  prin- 
ciple that  was  therein  announced  The 
principle  was  that  the  miners  of  br.ck  and 
tile  clay  could  base  their  depletion  allow- 
ances on  the  selling  price  of  their  burnt 
brick  and  tile. 

Not  only  did  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
publicly  and  formally  announce  in  TI  R 
No.  62  that  it  would  allow  brick  and  tile 
clay  miners  to  base  their  depletion  on  the 
selling  price  of  their  burnt  brick  and  tile, 
but  for  tie  next  2  years  f^illowlng  that  an- 
nouncemi-nt,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
did  in  fact  settle  a  great  many  depletion 
claims  of  brick  and  tile  clay  miners  on  that 
basis.  Thus,  for  2  years  following  the  is- 
suance of  T.I.R.  No.  62,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  actually  did  what  it  promised  in 
T.I.R.  No.  62  that  it  would  do,  and  that  gave 
the  taxpayers  even  more  reason  and  Justifi- 
cation for  believing  that  their  Government 
cotild  be  relied  upon  to  do  what  it  had  of- 
ficially assured  them  that  it  would  do 

For  the  i.ssuance  of  TIR.  62  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  l!t57.  until  the  US  Supreme  Court 
granted  the  Government's  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari in  the  Cannelton  case  on  December 
14  (1959  (361  U.S.  923  i  ) ,  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  to  any  interested  taxpayer  that 
he  was  r.ot  entitled  to  rely  with  complete 
faith  and  confidence  on  the  plain  terms  of 
T.I.R.  Nc.  62,  because  during  that  period 
of  more  than  2  years  not  only  did  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  follow  "f.I  R  No  62  in 
practice,  but  the  Federal  courts,  without  ex- 
ception, continued  to  follow  the  principle 
enunciated  in  the  Merry  Brothers  and  Dragon 
Cement  cases. 

Admittedly,  after  certiorari  was  granted  in 
the  Cannelton  case  on  December  14.  1959, 
alert  taxpayers  could  have  suspected  that 
there  might  be  a  change  in  the  legal  Inter- 
pretation of  the  statute,  and  for  that  reason 
we  have  used  December  14,  1959,  as  a  cut- 
off point  in  this  request.  But  prior  to  De- 
cember 1!)59,  there  was  no  reason  whatever 
for  brick  and  tile  clay  miners  not  to  rely  in 
good  faith  on  the  statements  of  the  Internal 
Revenue   Service  set  forth   in   TIR.   No.   62. 

The  decision  In  the  Cannelton  case  was 
handed  djwn  on  June  27.  1960. 

By  Revenue  Ruling  60-320.  same  as  TIR. 
No.  257.  Issued  September  23,  1960,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  announced  "that  the 


principles  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  (the 
Cannelton  case)  will  be  applied  in  the  dis- 
position of  cases  involving  the  definition  of 
the  term  "mining"  for  purposes  of  percent- 
age depletion,  and  In  view  of  this  decision 
certain  revenue  rulings,  long  in  contest  by 
many  taxpayers  and  Inconsistent  with  the 
position  taken  administratively  and  in  liti- 
gation, will  be  revoked."  (Those  revenue 
rulings  were  not  further  Identified.) 

By  Revenue  Ruling  61-17,  same  as  T.I.R. 
No.  289,  issued  January  16,  1961,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  revoked  certain  specified 
revenue  rulings  and  stated  that  in  the  case 
of  bricic  and  tile  clay  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brick  and  tile  and  kindred  products, 
"any  process  which  Is  not  necessary  to  bring 
such  mineral  to  shipping  form  will  not  be 
considered   an  ordinary  treatment  process." 

As  far  OS  we  can  ascertain,  T.IJl.  No.  62 
hr.s  never  yet  been  revoked,  but  the  language 
of  Revenue  Rulings  60-320  and  81-17  makes 
it  fairly  obvious  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  try  to  act  as  if  T.IJR.  62  had 
never  been  issued  at  all.  The  fact  that  many 
innocent  taxpayers  have  in  good  faith  relied 
to  their  extreme  detriment  upon  the  un- 
qisallficd  representation  and  assurance  con- 
tained in  TIR.  No.  62  has  not  yet  been 
taken  into  account  in  any  published  state- 
ment of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  December  of  1960.  representatives  of 
the  Structural  Clay  Products  Institute  met 
with  Commissioner  Dana  Latham  and  dls- 
cu  Eed  certain  aspects  of  this  problem.  Com- 
mt.ssioner  Latham  expressed  the  feeling  that 
because  of  the  circumstances  outlined  here- 
inabove, and  especially  because  of  their  re- 
liance on  TIR.  No.  62,  the  brick  and  tile  clay 
miners  were  entitled  to  special  considera- 
tion. However,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  be- 
cause a  legislative  settlement  had  been  made 
with  the  cement  industry  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  Public  Law  86-781, 
approved  September  14,  1960,  I.R.B.  1960-41, 
25.  he  could  not  agree  to  nonretroactive  ap- 
plication of  Uie  Government's  interpretation 
of  the  Cannelton  case  with  respect  to  the 
clay  industry.  So  far  as  we  know.  Commis- 
sioner Latham  never  passed  on  the  specific 
and  limited  request  that  is  here  made,  but 
even  if  he  did  £o,  we  respectfully  ask  for  a 
recoiisideration  by  you.  This  request  Is  lim- 
ited to  brick  and  tile  clay  which  constitutes 
only  a  small  segment  of  the  clay  industry, 
but  brick  and  tile  clay  is  the  only  segment 
of  the  clay  industry  that  was  entitled  to 
rely  on  the  firm  representation  and  assurance 
set  forth  in  T  I.R.  No.  62. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  REI.ATIVE  POSITIONS 
or  THE  CEMENT  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  MINERS 
OF  BRICK  AND  TILE  CLAY 

Since  Commissioner  Latham  stated  frankly 
that  the  legislative  settlement  with  the 
cement  industry  was  the  principal  stumbling 
block  to  his  granting  nonretroactive  treat- 
ment to  structural  clay  products  industry 
under  the  terms  of  section  7805(b)  of  the 
code,  we  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  following  factors  which  clearly  establish 
that  the  miners  of  brick  and  tile  clay  are 
entitled  to  such  nonretroactive  treatment, 
while  the  cement  Industry  was  not: 

1  First  and  foremost,  our  principal  ground 
of  support  for  this  request  is  the  Jtistifled 
reliance  of  the  miners  of  brick  and  tile  clay 
on  TIR.  No.  62.  The  miners  of  other  types 
of  clay  cannot  urge  such  reliance.  Neither 
can  the  great  majority  of  cement  manufac- 
turers urge  such  reliance,  because,  as  ex- 
plained above,  only  the  small  number  of 
cement  manufacturers  who  mine  cement 
rock  could  have  claimed  reliance  on  T.I.R. 
No.  62.  Therefore,  neither  the  clay  industry 
nor  the  cement  industry  can  take  the  posi- 
tion here  urged.  It  is  available  only  to  the 
miners  of  brick  and  tile  clay  and  cement 
rock.     The  fact  that  the  miners  of  cement 


rock  did  not  choose  t-)  urge  this  position  does 
not  In  any  way  weaien  the  validity  of  the 
argument  when  It  Is  Dresented  by  the  miners 
of  brick  and  tile  cla> . 

2.  It  has  been  consstently  conceded  by  the 
Government  that  there  Is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  any  commercU  1  market  for  brick  and 
tile  clay  anywhere  In  the  United  States  until 
such  clay  has  been  made  Into  burnt  clay 
products.  This  Is  a  fundamental  considera- 
tion In  the  determln  itlon  of  "the  first  com- 
mercially marketable  product,"  and  this  fa- 
vorable and  crucial  fact  situation  was  never 
available  to  the  ceiaent  industry,  because 
there  have  always  Ixen  large  sales  of  lime- 
stone, from  which  the  great  majority  of 
cement  is  made.  Tlie  fact  questions  thus 
inherent  in  all  claiiis  for  depletion  based 
on  the  selling  price  of  finished  cement  pre- 
vent such  claims  frcm  being  suitable  cases 
for  mass  settlement.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  absence  of  crucial  fact  questions  In  the 
brick  and  tile  clay  cases  renders  them  entirely 
proper  subjects  for  mjss  settlement. 

3.  Of  the  54  deple  ion  cases  won  by  the 
taxpayers  In  this  arei  of  taxation  law  prior 
to  December  of  1959  only  4  cases  involved 
cement  and  only  1  of  those  cases  (which 
case  Involved  cement  rock)  was  passed  on 
by  a  circuit  court  of  appeals.  Thus,  the 
miners  of  brick  and  tile  clay  had  a  long  his- 
tory of  decided  case?  (in  nine  circuits  and 
In  the  Tax  Court)  upon  which  to  rely,  while 
the  cement  industry  had  a  far  sm.^ller  and 
less  reliable  history  of  Judicial  decisions  in 
Its  favor 

4.  Approximately  4)  percent  of  the  cement 
Industry  has  consistently  admitted  that  It 
had  no  right  to  depletion  on  Its  finished 
product.  No  miner  of  brick  and  tile  clay 
has  ever  made  such  i  concession,  and  as  of 
this  date,  no  brick  rnd  tile  clay  miner  has 
ever  been  denied  depletion  on  his  finished 
product  by  any  Federal  court.  The  fact  that 
almost  half  of  the  cement  industry  con- 
ceded that  It  had  nt  claim  to  depletion  on 
Its  finished  product  makes  It  abundantly 
clear  that  the  cemeiit  Industry's  claim  was 
far  weaker  than  that  of  the  brick  and  tile 
clay  miners  That  same  fact  makes  It 
equally  apparent  that  the  cement  industry's 
claim  to  a  nonretroa:tlve  application  of  the 
Government's  Interp  'etatlon  of  the  Cannel- 
ton decision  is  corre:  pondlngly  weaker  than 
that  of  the  miners  cf  brick  and  tile  clay. 

5.  Prior  to  the  grar  ting  of  certiorari  in  the 
Cannelton  case  in  Eecember  of  1959,  there 
had  been  few.  If  any,  settlements  between 
the  Internal  Revenu*  Service  and  Individual 
cement  companies  wherein  the  depletion 
allowance  was  comp'ited  as  a  percentage  of 
the  value  of  finlshel  cement.  In  contrast 
to  that,  there  had  teen  a  very  great  many 
settlements  between  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  Individual  brick  and  tile  clay 
miners  v/hereln  the  depletion  allowance  was 
computed  as  a  percentage  of  the  value  of 
burnt  brick  and  tile.  Therefore,  when  the 
cement  industry  (in  effect)  agreed  to  the 
retroactive  application  of  the  Government's 
Interpretation  of  the  Cannelton  decision  to 
all  of  the  cement  companies'  open  years,  that 
resulted  In  little.  If  any,  discrimination  or 
differences  in  treatment  between  the  com- 
petitive cement  companies.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Internul  Revenue  Service  now 
succeeds  In  applyinc  the  Government's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Cannelton  decision  ret- 
roactively to  all  open  years  of  the  brick 
and  tile  clay  mlne;-8.  It  will  create  gross 
inequities  and  discrimination  between  highly 
competitive  buslnes.ses,  because  many  of 
them  have  heretofore  been  allowed  deple- 
tion deductions  based  on  the  value  of  their 
finished  brick  and  tile,  while  others  still 
have  open  years  all  Lhe  way  back  to  1951. 

6.  While  the  retroactive  application  of  the 
Government's  Interpretation  of  the  Cannel- 
ton decision  to  the  cement  companies  re- 
sulted   iB   those    companies   having    to   pay 


large  sums  of  money  to  the  Government, 
the  cement  companies  are  farflxmg  busi- 
ness institutions  with  huge  financial  re- 
sources, and  our  understanding  la  that  none 
of  them  has  been  rendered  Insolvent  by 
that  retroactive  application.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  miners  of  brick  and  tile  clay  are 
almost  exclusively  small  independent  busi- 
nesses with  limited  financial  resources,  and 
there  Is  abundant  evidence  that  retroactive 
application  of  the  Government's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Cannelton  case  to  the  brick  and 
tile  clay  miners  will  result  in  many  of  those 
miners  becoming  Insolvent  and  in  a  number 
of  them  actually  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness entirely. 

INTERPRETATION    OT    THE    CANNELTON    DECISION 

>  We  do  not  propose  in  this  proceeding  to 
a^gue  about  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Can- 
nelton cise.  However,  in  your  consideration 
of  this  request  you  should  be  aware  of  and 
consider  the  following  language  that  ap- 
pears near  the  conclusion  of  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  Cannelton  case: 

"Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  District  Covirt 
and  Court  of  Appeals  cases  Involving  per- 
centage depletion  and  cited  by  (taxpayer) 
are  apposite  here.  We  do  not,  however,  in- 
dicate any  approval  of  their  holdings.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  on  their  facts  they 
are  all  distinguishable"  (80  S.  Ct.  1588). 

In  a  footnote  to  the  above  quoted  para- 
graph, the  Cherokee  and  the  Merry  Brothers 
cases  are  expressly  mentioned  as  being  two 
of  the  cases  that  "on  their  facts  are  dis- 
tinguishable" from  the  Cannelton  case. 
Both  of  those  cases  involved  brick  and  tile 
clay,  and  the  Supreme  Court  expressly  de- 
clined to  overrule  them,  so  that  as  C)f  this 
writing  they  and  many  similar  Federal  court 
decisions  involving  brick  and  tile  clay  re- 
main unaffected  by  the  Cannelton  d€clBlon. 

The  point  we  wish  to  make  of  this  is  that 
If  you  grant  the  request  here  urged,  you  do 
no  violence  to  the  language  employed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Cannelton  case.  On 
the  contrary,  you  will  merely  be  following 
the  controlling  decisions  involving  brick  and 
tile  clay  which  today  stand  unqualified  and 
unimpaired  in  the  4th,  6th,  6th,  and  10th 
circuits.  There  are  no  contrary  decisions  In- 
volving brick  and  tile  clay  in  any  Federal 
court  in  the  Nation. 

RELIANCE,     HARDSHIP    AND     DISCRIMINATION 

Dtiring  the  period  of  more  than  2  years 
which  elapsed  after  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  issued  T.IJR.  62  on  Octoljer  18,  1957, 
and  before  certiorari  was  granted  in  the  Can- 
nelton case  on  December  14,  1959,  miners  of 
brick  and  tile  clay  were  fully  Justified  in 
making  business  decisions,  and  they  did  in 
fact  make  business  decisions,  in  reliance  on 
their  Government's  formal  assurance  that 
they  would  receive  a  statutory  depletion  al- 
lowance equal  in  amount  to  5  percent  of  the 
sales  of  their  burnt  brick  and  tile  and  that 
they  would  receive  that  depletion  allowance 
for  all  of  their  taxable  years  from  1951  for- 
ward. 

Typically,  the  business  decisions  made  by 
the  brick  and  tile  clay  miners  in  reliance  on 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  abore  de- 
scribed representation  were  decisions  to  Im- 
prove and  enlarge  their  plant  facilities,  to 
distribute  accumulated  earnings  In  the  form 
of  dividends  to  shareholders,  and  to  keep  the 
selling  prices  of  their  burnt  brick  and  tile 
as  low  as  possible  In  order  to  try  to  meet  the 
competition  of  newly  developed  building  ma- 
terials. For  example,  since  1951  the  price  of 
steel  has  Increased  by  66  percent,  the  price  of 
cement  has  Increased  by  45  percent,  but  the 
price  of  brick  and  tile  has  Increased  by  only 
27  percent.  In  the  face  of  constantly  ris- 
ing costs,  the  miners  of  brick  and  tile  clay 
have  been  able  to  keep  their  selling  prices 
relatively  low  only  because  they  were  i-elylng 
on   the   CJovernment's   assurance  that  they 


would  receive  a  depletion  allowance  equal  to 
5  percent  of  the  selling  price  of  their  burnt 
brick  and  tile. 

However,  regardless  of  whether  the  brick 
and  tile  clay  miners  have  reduced  their 
surplus  funds  to  a  minimum  because  of  ex- 
penditures for  plant  expansion,  or  because 
of  distributions  of  surplus  in  the  form  of 
dividends,  or  merely  because  they  charged 
less  for  their  burnt  clay  products  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done,  the  result  is 
the  same.  They  have  reduced  their  surplus 
funds  to  a  minimum,  and  they  have  estab- 
lished no  large  contingent  reserves  for  taxes 
because  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ex- 
pressly told  them  that  they  had  no  contin- 
gent liability  in  the  area  of  depletion  de- 
ductions. Therefore,  If  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  now  attempts  to  go  back 
on  its  word  and  substantially  disallow  de- 
pletion deductions  in  all  open  years,  such 
action  will  result  In  economic  chaos  In  the 
Industry,  and  In  many  cases  It  will  actually 
render  the  taxpayers  Insolvent. 

In  addition  to  the  hardships  described 
above,  the  application  of  the  Governmenfa 
interpretation  of  the  Cannelton  decision  to 
all  open  taxable  years  of  the  miners  of  brick 
and  tile  clay  will  result  In  gross  discrimina- 
tion between  highly  competitive  taxpayers 
that  are  similarly  situated. 

The  structural  brick  and  tile  Industry  is 
composed  of  653  plants  which  are  owned  by 
611  taxpayer  companies  and  which  are 
situated  in  49  of  the  50  States.  These  small 
independent  businesses  compete  with  each 
other  under  highly  competitive  conditions, 
and.  therefore,  it  Is  traditionally  an  industry 
which  operates  with  a  very  small  margin  of 
profit.  Consequently,  any  factor  which 
creates  for  one  of  those  businesses  a  sub- 
stantial disadvantage  In  comparison  with  its 
competitors  may  well  prove  disastrous  to 
that  business. 

The  answers  to  a  questionnaire  recently 
received  from  373  of  the  members  of  the 
Structural  Clay  Products  Institute  indicate 
that  approximately  20  percent  have  taxable 
years  open  prior  to  1957  (of  course,  limita- 
tion has  not  yet  run  on  1957  and  subsequent 
years),  and  approximately  10  percent  have 
taxable  years  open  all  the  way  back  to  1951. 
Of  course,  the  converse  of  this  is  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  cannot  now  assess 
deficiencies  on  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  brick  and  tile  clay  miners  for  more  than 
the  last  2  or  3  years. 

From  the  foregoing  statistics,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  any  attempt  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  apply  the  Government's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Cannelton  case  to  all 
open  taxable  years  of  brick  and  tile  clay 
miners  will  result  In  gross  discrimination 
between  the  approximately  80  percent  who 
have  few  open  years  subject  to  assessment 
and  the  approximately  20  percent  who  have 
many  open  years  subject  to  assessment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  associate  myself  thoroughly 
with  the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ehvin].  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  both  of  the  bills  he  has 
introduced.  I  believe  it  is  well  to  point 
out  that  these  bills  are  designed  to  elim- 
inate a  very  serious  inequity  which  has 
arisen  as  a  result  of  defects  in  our  sys- 
tem of  handling  tax  cases.  Some  of  the 
tax  cases  involving  the  clay  industry  go 
back  8  or  9  years.  They  have  been  de- 
layed as  a  result  of  waiting  for  other 
cases  to  be  decided  in  other  courts,  par- 
ticularly Federal  district  courts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  taxpayers 
have  in  good  faith  entered  into  exten- 
sions of  the  statute  of  limitations,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  an  equitable 
settlement  to  be  worked  out  with  the 
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Treasury,  and  when  other  taxpayers 
have  not  done  so.  the  taxpayers  who  have 
cooperated  should  not  be  prejudiced  in 
the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  cases. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  literally  hundreds  of  cases  involving 
the  clay  industry. 

These  bills  will  eliminate  those  in- 
equities. I  may  say  that  another  thing 
which  needs  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
clearing  up  tax  controversies  is  to  pro- 
vide some  scheme  which  will  nail  down 
a  decision  of  one  qJ  the  higher  courts  or 
possibly  two  of  the  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peals, so  as  to  bind  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, if  it  does  not  obtain  an  ad- 
verse decision  within,  let  us  say,  1  year. 
The  business  of  waiting  for  years  for  the 
settlement  of  disputed  points  in  tax  con- 
troversies is  not  good  for  business. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  bills  which 
have  been  introduced  will  not  necessarily 
rellpve  this  problem.  We  need  special 
legislation  on  this  point,  too ;  and  I  hope 
to  introduce  it  in  the  near  future. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

ACT  OF  1934,  RELATING  TO  POWER 

LIMITATION  OP  CERTAIN   RADIO 

STATIONS 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talbiadge],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  relating  to  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2290)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Capehart  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Talmadge),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Cape- 
hart  is  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Capehart 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  take  effective  steps  at  once  to  Improve  a 
deplorable  condition  which  has  existed  since 
the  birth  of  broadcasting  In  1920. 

Since  most  attention  In  the  field  of 
broadcasting  seems  to  be  focused  these  days 
on  television,  we  tend  to  forget  the  fact  that 
millions  of  Americans  still  depend  on  stand- 
ard broadcast  stations  for  entertainment 
and  Information. 

It  is  appalling  to  realize  the  undisputed 
fact  that  almost  60  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  continental  United  States,  in  which 
over  25  million  rural  and  smalltown  Ameri- 
cans live,  do  not  receive  today  even  one 
acceptable  nighttime  groundwave  signal  al- 
though we  have  about  2,000  full-time  broad- 
cast stations.  Equally  appalling  is  the  fact 
that  additional  millions  of  Americans  have 
only  a  very  limited  choice  of  acceptable 
nighttime  groundwave  signals. 

The  many  millions  of  residents  of  the  vast 
radio  "desert"  must  depend  on  skywave  sig- 
nals of  class  I  stations  for  either  their  only 
nighttime  radio  service  or  for  any  choice 
of  nighttime  radio  service.  Because  of  the 
present  power  limitation  of  50  kilowatts. 
Imposed  by  the  rules  of  the  Commission,  the 
skywave  signals  received  by  these  woefully 
underserved  Americans  are  not  of  sufficient 
strength  to  provide  a  reliable  service. 


This  situation  is  not  a  newly  discovered 
one.  It  has  been  recognized  since  the  infancy 
of  radio.  The  Federal  Radio  Commission, 
which  was  created  in  1928  to  bring  technical 
order  out  of  the  then  existing  chaos,  pro- 
mulgated an  allocation  plan  In  1928  which 
set  aside  40  clear-channel  frequencies,  on 
each  of  which  only  1  stution  was  author- 
ized to  operate  at  night,  in  order  to  provide 
a  means  of  rendering  service  to  rural  and 
smalltown  America.  It  \v,is  sonn  acknowl- 
edged thet  areas  remote  from  large  cities 
were  receiving  inadequate  service,  in  terms  of 
signal  strength,  and  hearings  were  held  be- 
fore the  successor  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  1936  and  1938  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  admittedly  inadequate  brondoast 
service  rendered  to  rural  are.Ts.  Thc^  evldonce 
adduced  .fit  these  hearings  showed  conclu- 
sively tliar,  from  an  engineering  viewpoint 
service  could  be  improved  where  needed  only 
by  (1)  kei=ping  a  maximum  number  of  fre- 
qviencies  clear  or  free  of  nlghltlme  use  by 
more  than  one  station  and  (2)  authorizing 
higher  power  for  all  clear-chTnnel  stations. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  Commi.islon  did  nothing 
between  1938  and  1945  to  Imiir -vp  service 
Instead,  service  was  further  degraded  by 
reducing  the  number  of  clear-channel  fre- 
quencies Irom  40  to  the  present  25  '  The 
Commissicn  also  continued  in  efTct  its  rule 
limiting  tlie  power  of  clear-channel  stat'ons 
to  50  kilowatts,  even  though  higher  power. 
which  was  authorized  by  tlie  act  and  by  the 
applicable  treaties,  was  the  only  means  cf 
improving  service  in  underserved  areas. 

In  1945,  the  Commi.ssion  commenced,  on 
its  own  motion,  a  third  clear-channel  hear- 
ing (docket  No.  6751),  designed  to  find  ways 
of  improving  service  to  the  millions  of  rural 
and  smalltown  Americans  living  In  ad- 
mittedly underserved  areas.  Again  the  evi- 
dence showed  conclusively  that  service  could 
be  lmprov3d  to  the  rural  areas  o;ily  by  ( 1 ) 
keeping  all  class  1-A  clear-channel  frequen- 
cies free  cf  nighttime  duplication  and  (2) 
authorizing  power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts 
for  class  I-  A  stations. 

Since  the  evidence  in  the  latest  clear- 
channel  proceeding  was  presented  m  1946 
and  1947,  the  membership  of  the  Commission 
has  changed  to  the  extent  that  only  one 
member  ol  the  present  Commis.«lon  was  a 
Commissioner  when  the  evidence  was  re- 
ceived. Recently,  the  Commi&slcn  Instructed 
its  staff  to  prepare  a  report  and  order  which 
would  terminate  the  proceeding  by  main- 
taining tho  present  power  limitations  of  50 
kilowatts  and  by  assigning  additional  full- 
time  stations  to  all  but  12  of  the  25  class 
I-A  clear-<:hannel  frequencies.  Since  2  of 
these  12  f.lready  have  additional  fulltime 
stations  in  New  Mexico  and  Alaska  on  their 
respective  frequencies,  the  Commission's  so- 
lution would  leave  but  10  channels  which 
would  be  clear  or  free  of  nighttime  dupli- 
cation. 

The  action  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the 
Commission  would  worsen  rather  than  im- 
prove the  existing  situation.  Duplication 
or  further  breakdown  of  the  too  few  remain- 
ing class  I-A  clear-channel  frequencies  will 
lead  to  more  service  being  afforded  to  cities 
which  are  already  well  served  and  to  less 
service  to  the  rural  and  remote  areas  which 
are  now  underserved.  Also,  the  proposed 
duplication  will  (1)  create  an  impossible 
roadblock  to  the  only  possible  means  of  im- 
proving service  in  areas  where  it  is  needed, 
the  use  of  higher  power  by  class  I  A  stations 
and  (2)  surely  lead  to  further  duplication 
and  a  further  degradation  of  service  tu  rural 
areas. 

In  view  cf  these  facts,  my  bill  will  amend 
the  act  to  prohibit  further  duplication  or 
breakdown    of   class   I-A   clear-channel   fre- 


1  Actually  only  24  frequencies  are  clear  and 
free  of  nighttime  duplication  within  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States  and  1 
Of  these  is  duplicated  in  Alaska. 


quel.'  ics  beyond  that  authorized  as  of  July 
1.  1961.  The  present  law  (sec.  303c)  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  improve  service 
to  the  present  radio  "desert"  by  permitting 
class  I  -A  clear-channel  stations  to  operate 
with  power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts.  It  is 
cleir  that  the  resolution  parsed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1938  (S.  Res.  294)  did  not  amend  the 
basic  law,  died  with  that  session  of  Congress 
and  is  in  no  way  a  bar  to  the  authorization 
of  higher  power  by  the  FCC.  Higher  power 
should  be  granted  to  each  class  I-A  clear- 
channel  station  which  proves  to  the  Com- 
mifsion  that  such  power  will  improve  sig- 
nificnntly  the  nighttime  skywave  service 
provided  by  the  station  to  rural  and  small- 
town areas  which  do  not  receive  a  satis- 
factory nighttime  groundwave  signal  from 
any  US.  standard  broadcast  station. 

My  primary  concern  Is  the  best  Interests  of 
the  millions  of  rural  and  smalltown  Ameri- 
cans who  for  years  have  suffered  from  a  lack 
of  adequate  radio  service  at  night.  I  am 
convinced  that  these  people,  whose  needs  for 
radio  programs  clearly  exceed  the  needs  of 
those  living  in  or  near  cities  large  enough  to 
support  radio  stations,  can  receive  adequate 
radio  service  only  through  the  preservation 
of  all  existing  class  I-A  clear-channel  fre- 
quencies and  the  authorization  of  higher 
power  for  all  class  I-A  stations.  I  feel  as 
strongly  that  class  IB  frequencies  should 
not  be  broken  down  to  any  greater  extent 
than  now  exists.  I  only  wish  It  were  feasible 
to  convert  some  or  all  of  these  I-B  frequen- 
cies back  to  I-A  frequencies,  especially  In  the 
Far  West. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  national  de- 
fense considerations  dictate  that  no  further 
duplication  of  class  I-A  or  I-B  clear-channel 
frequencies  be  permitted  and  that  higher 
power  be  authorized  for  all  class  I-A  sta- 
tions. I  Intend  to  ask  that  the  proper 
military  authorities  testify  at  the  forthcom- 
ing hearings  to  be  held  on  the  bill  as  to  the 
vital  defense  needs  for  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  precious  natural  resources 
which  the  class  I  frequencies  constitute. 

It  is  also  of  extreme  Importance  from  an 
International  viewpoint  that  we  not  fritter 
away  our  too  few  remaining  radio  natural  re- 
sources. Our  neighbors  could  not  be  stopped 
from  using  our  class  I  frequencies  In  their 
countries  should  we  choose  to  desecrate  their 
use  in  our  own  country.  We  should  take  a 
lesson  from  our  neighbor  Mexico  which  has 
kept  all  of  its  clear-channel  frequencies  free 
of  nighttime  duplication  and  has  authorized 
power  greatly  In  excess  of  50  kilowatts  for 
each  of  its  class  I-A  stations.  This  was  the 
only  way  Mexico  could  serve  Its  rural  popu- 
lation.   It  Is  equally  true  of  us. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  given  above,  I 
earnestly  urge  that  my  bill  be  given  early 
consideration  and  that  it  be  passed  promptly 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  introducing  this  legislation  which 
would  limit  use  of  25  clear-channel  fre- 
quencies in  the  United  States  to  the 
single  stations  that  now  occupy  them. 

lliis  bill,  Mr.  President,  would  do  no 
more  than  to  maintain  the  situation  that 
has  existed  on  these  channels  for  the  last 
25  years.  The  stations  now  occupying 
these  channels  have  provided  radio  serv- 
ice to  the  vast  rural  areas  of  this  country 
and  the  small  towns  that  are  too  far  from 
an  ordinary  radio  station  to  receive  a 
regular  ground  signal. 

The  recent  ruling  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  would  upset 
and  interfere  with  this  existing  service. 
If  you  permit  a  station  in  Oregon  or  Mon- 
tana to  occupy  a  charmel  that  is  now 
served  by  New  York  or  some  other  east- 
ern city,  there  is  bound  to  be  an  inter- 
mediate zone,  now  receiving  good  service 


from  the  eastern  .station,  which  will  be 
plagued  with  interference  on  this  chan- 
nel and  in  effect  wciuld  receive  no  service 
at  all. 

What  you  are  doing  then,  under  the 
guise  of  expanding  service,  is  actually  to 
abolish  service  to  many  people  who  are 
now  receiving  it.  The  great  middle  area 
of  this  country  will  find  itself  with  less 
radio  service  than  before.  Many  persons 
will  undoubtedly  be  deprived  cf  this  valu- 
able source  of  information  and  enter- 
tainment. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  FCC's  objec- 
tive of  expanded  s  -rvice.  I  believe  that 
thi.s  objective  is  coimiiendable.  Would  it 
not  be  better,  however,  to  achieve  this 
objective  by  permitting  the  existing  sta- 
tions to  increase  their  broadcasting 
power?  I  realize  that  this  course  has 
certain  technological  difficulties,  but  I 
think  that  it  should  be  most  carefully 
explored. 

Some  changes  in  the  bill  may  be  desir- 
V  able.     On  the  whole,  however,  I  think 

that  this  legislation  is  commendable,  and 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  rendering  an  important  service  in  cen- 
tering attention  on  this  important 
problem. 

Mr.  MILLER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  support  of  the  radio  legislation  intro- 
duced today  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CapihartI,  and  cospwn- 
sored  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Talmadge]. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  insure 
that  none  of  the  too  few  remaining  clear- 
channel  frequencie.;  is  broken  down  or 
duplicated  by  assigning  additional  night- 
time stations  on  the  various  clear- 
channel  frequencies. 

Back  in  1928,  40  clear-channel  fre- 
quencies were  estabLshed  to  bring  service 
to  the  vast  rural  and  small-town  areas  of 
America.  Although  the  need  for  night- 
time skywave  service  from  clear-channel 
stations  has  increased  over  the  years,  a 
process  of  erosion  has  set  in  with  the 
result  that  only  25  of  the  original  40 
clear-channel  frequencies  remain  today. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  acknowJedged  that  today  al- 
most 60  percent  of  i.he  land  area  of  the 
United  States  and  over  25  million  peo- 
ple residing  in  what  are  known  as 
"white"  areas  must,  depend  on  night- 
time skywave  servict  from  clear-channel 
stations  for  their  only  source  of  radio 
programs  because  they  do  not  receive 
even  one  acceptable  nighttime  ground- 
wave  service.  Additional  millions  of 
Americans  must  depend  on  clear-chan- 
nel nighttime  skywave  service  for  any 
*  choice  of  radio  proi^rrams.  All  stations 
.  emit  nighttime  skywave  signals  but  these 
I'i  signals  provide  interference  rather  than 
■i  service  if  more  than  one  station  oper- 
ates on  the  same  frequency.  Thus,  only 
clear-channel  stations  are  able  to  pro- 
vide nighttime  skywave  service  to  re- 
mote areas  which  do  not  i-eceive  ground- 
wave  service. 

The  past  history  ol  radio  shows  that  if 
any  of  the  remaining  25  clear-channel 
frequencies  is  duplicated,  the  end  result 
will  be  that  new  stations  will  be  assigned 
to  cities  already  having  a  multiplicity  of 
existing  stations  and  the  sparse  service 


now  afforded  to  persons  living  in  rural 
and  smalltown  areas  will  be  further  de- 
graded. Once  a  clear  channel  is  broken 
down  by  assigning  one  additional  night- 
time station  to  the  frequency,  it  is 
inevitable  that  additional  domestic  and 
foreign  stations  will  be  assigned  to  the 
frequencies  over  the  years. 

Because  of  the  existing  power  l.mita- 
tion  of  50  kilowatts  imposed  by  the  Com- 
mission's rules,  the  nighttime  skywave 
signals  now  provided  by  clear-channel 
stations  do  not  in  all  instances  have  suf- 
ficient strength  to  provide  a  reliable  serv- 
ice to  all  of  the  millions  of  people  living 
in  "white"  areas.  Under  the  existing 
law— section  303(c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934 — the  Commission  has 
authority  to  permit  it  any  amount  of  op- 
erating power.  Where  the  facts  warrant 
it,  the  Commission  should  authorize 
clear-channel  stations  to  operate  with 
such  power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts  as  is 
necessary  to  improve  significantly  the 
nighttime  skywave  service  afforded  to 
millions  of  rural  and  smalltown  Ameri- 
cans who  now  receive  no  nighttime 
groundwave  service  whatsoever  and  to 
the  additional  millions  who  now  receive 
only  one  or  two  nighttime  groundwave 
services.  In  this  connection  it  is  clear 
that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  1938 — Senate  Resolution  294 — did  not 
amend  the  basic  law,  died  with  that 
session  of  Congress,  and  is  in  no  way 
a  bar  to  the  authorization  of  higher 
power  by  the  Fedei-al  Communications 
Commission. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  note  that  I  have 
a  high  regard  for  the  many  fine  broad- 
cast stations  of  all  classes  operating  in 
Iowa,  including  local,  regional  daytime 
and  clear-channel  stations.  I  am  partic- 
ularly proud  to  point  out  that  clear- 
channel  station  WHO,  which  operat,es  in 
Des  Moines,  has  always  fulfilled  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  clear-channel  station 
by  serving  the  needs  and  interests  of  its 
vast  city  and  rural  audiences.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  many  fine  achievements, 
both  on  the  air  and  off  the  air,  of  its  able 
and  energetic  farm  director,  Mr.  Herb 
Plambeck.  In  the  past  25  years,  he  has 
received  no  less  than  46  State,  National, 
and  international  citations  from  farm 
organizations,  the  latest  being  the  Ani- 
mal Agriculture  Award,  presented  annu- 
ally by  the  American  Feed  Manufa<;tur- 
ei-s  Association  to  one  farm  broadcaster 
for  outstanding  services  to  livestock  and 
poultiT  farmers. 


APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS  TO  LABOR  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  natural  inclination  of  l(;gis- 
lative  bodies  to  be  more  concerned  with 
those  features  of  existing  laws  which 
can  be  classified  as  inequities  of  commis- 
sion than  those  which  are  inequities  of 
omission.  This  phenomenon  derives 
from  the  fact  that  oppression  from  an 
inequity  of  commission  can  be  easily 
traced  by  those  affected  directly  to  the 
offending  statute,  while  the  derivation 
of  inequities  of  omission  are  usually 
more  obscure.  The  latter  types  of  in- 
equities in  the  law,  especially  those  wliich 


take  the  form  of  privilege  or  exemption 
of  individuals  or  special  groups  from  laws 
of  otherwise  general  application  can  be, 
and  often  are,  as  oppressive  in  applica- 
tion, however,  as  any  aflfirmative  act  of 
oppression.  There  exists  in  our  laws 
today  one  exemption  creating  in  a  select 
group  a  privileged  status  which  in  effect 
is  oppressive  to  the  public  generally  and 
is  of  such  magnitude  that  in  time,  if  not 
corrected,  it  may  well  undermine  our 
entire  economic  system.  The  matter  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  exemption  of  labor 
unions  from  antitrust  laws. 

There  are  two  distinguishing  features 
which  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  which  mark 
this  country  as  an  improvement  over 
previous  and  contemporary  efforts  of 
peoples  in  other  nations.  One  is  the  in- 
auguration and  development  of  a  po- 
litical system  under  which  individual 
liberty  can  be  preserved  and  maintained 
by  the  citizens  of  the  country  through 
political  action.  The  other  is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  economic  system  which 
is  compatible  to  the  political  system. 
For  want  of  a  better  word,  we  can  de- 
scribe this  economic  system  as  American 
capitalism.  The  two  features  are  inter- 
linked, and  one  cannot  stand  without 
the  other.  The  matter  with  which  I  am 
concerned  today  bears  most  directly  on 
the  latter,  but  indirectly  has  a  very  sub- 
stantial influence  on  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  individual  liberty. 

The  economic  system  utilized  by  the 
United  States  is  based  on  competition, 
and  without  this  element  the  essential 
distribution  of  goods  would  break  down 
and  degenerate  imder  the  pressures  of 
monopolies  and  cartels  such  as  tiiose 
prevalent  in  other  free  enterprise  coun- 
tries which  have  not  seen  fit  to  insure 
by  comprehensive,  vigorously  enforced 
laws  the  element  of  competition  in  the 
economy.  Soon  after  our  Nation  began 
to  industrialize  in  earnest,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
enormous  concentrations  of  economic 
power,  which,  in  turn,  lead  to  concen- 
centrations  of  political  power,  was 
through  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  what  is  commonly  kno\ra  today 
as  antitrust  laws.  When  these  laws 
were  first  enacted,  the  economic  and 
political  power  concentrations  sought  to 
be  eliminated  were  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dustrialists and  financiers.  The  lesson 
of  the  abuses  which  took  place  prior  to 
the  enactment  and  subsequent  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  should  have 
demonstrated  clearly  that  such  power 
concentration  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exist  in  any  group.  Unfortunately, 
however,  efforts  to  correct  the  immedi- 
ate abuses  overshadowed  the  larger  les- 
son: and  the  antitrust  laws  were  so 
developed  that  they  did  not  destroy  the 
possibility  of  such  economic  and  politi- 
cal power  concentrations,  but  merely 
shifted  the  control  and  utilization  of 
such  power  concentrations  to  a  differ- 
ent economic  class  or  group.  Such  a 
shift  was  more  by  chance  than  by  de- 
sign, but  the  fact  remains  that  an  ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  laws  was 
acquired  by  labor  unions  and  the  power 
that  derives  therefrom  not  only  still 
exists,  but  is  exercised  by  them  today. 
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Mr.  President,  a  restraint  of  trade, 
or  price  fixing,  eliminates  competition 
and  is  destructive  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem and,  through  it,  is  destructive  of 
our  political  system — regardless  of  by 
whom  it  is  exercised.  Price  fixing  and 
restraints  of  trade  are  in  derogation  of 
the  pubhc  interest,  and,  therefore,  un- 
desirable, and  are  so  declared  by  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President.  The  exemption  of  a 
particular  group — in  this  instance,  labor 
unions — from  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  is  an  inequity  of  omis- 
sion which  should  be  corrected  imme- 
diately. 

To  the  end  that  this  privileged  status 
may  be  eliminated,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  bill  to  limit  and  prevent  certain  con- 
certed activities  by  labor  organizations 
which  Interfere  with  or  obstruct  or  im- 
pede the  free  production  of  goods  for 
conunerce  or  the  free  flow  thereof  in 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2292)  to  limit  and  pre- 
vent certain  concerted  activities  by 
labor  organizations  which  interfere  with 
or  obstruct  or  impede  the  free  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce  or  the  free 
flow  thereof  in  conmierce.  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Thtr- 
MOKD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


FILLING  OP  VACANCIES  ON  SU- 
PREME COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests 
in  the  Senate  the  right  and  responsibility 
to  advise  and  consent  to  a  number  of 
Executive  actions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  right  and 
responsibility  to  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nominations  by  the  President  of 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  through  the 
process  of  conflrmation  exercises  fully  its 
responsibility  and  authority  Insofar  as 
the  consent  portion  is  concerned,  but  in 
practice  the  Senate  has  no  formal  pro- 
cedure for  exercising  the  advise  portion 
of  its  charge. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  Senate  resolution 
to  remedy  this  deficiency.  This  resolu- 
tion is  self-explanatory.  The  text  is  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  (a),  in  order  to  assist  the 
Senate  in  carrying  out  its  constitutional 
function  of  advising  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  highest  court  of 
each  State  is  hereby  invited  to  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUest  practicable  date  the  name 
of  an  individual  whom  It  desires  to  recom- 
ment  for  membership  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall 
prepare  a  list  of  the  names  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  resolution,  and  upon  request 
of  the  President,  shall  submit  such  list  to 
the  President  for  bis  consideration  when  a 


vacancy   occurs   in   the  membership   of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
Senate's  infringing  on  Executive  powers 
through  the  adoption  of  the  procedure 
set  forth  in  this  resolution,  for  the  rec- 
ommendations which  are  contemplated 
by  this  resolution  are,  by  the  terms  of 
the  resolution,  to  be  made  only  upon 
request  of  the  President. 

I  fully  realize  that  there  are  substan- 
tial differences  of  opinion  among  the 
public,  as  among  those  of  us  in  this  body, 
concerning  the  abilities  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  appointees  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  last  few  decades.  The  final 
judgment  will  be  made  by  history,  but 
regardless  of  the  consensus  of  such  a 
judgment  by  history,  that  judgment 
should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  include 
a  consensus  tliat  the  Senate  had  failed  to 
exercise  its  full  responsibility  as  set  fortli 
in  the  Constitution  on  the  question  of 
such  appointments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  remain  on  the 
desk  until  July  27  so  that  any  Senators 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  join  in 
cosponsoring  this  Senate  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  182)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  (a).  In  order  to  a.^sist  the 
Senate  in  carrying  out  Its  con.stltutlunal 
function  of  advising  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  highest  court  of 
each  State  is  hereby  invited  to  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the  name 
of  an  individual  whom  It  desires  to  recom- 
mend for  membership  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall 
prepare  a  list  of  the  names  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  resolution  and,  upon  request 
of  the  President,  shall  submit  such  list  to 
the  President  for  his  consideration  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  In  the  membership  of  the 
Supreme   Court   of    the    United    States. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1961— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  and  ask  to  have  printed  an 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  propo.se 
to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  S.  1643, 
as  reported  from  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, with  Senate  Report  No.  566. 

My  amendment  would  amend  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  to  provide  for  individual  pro- 
ducer milk  allotments  in  local  and  re- 
gional marketing  ai'eas. 

The  Federal  milk  order  program,  as 
presently  authorized  by  this  act,  has 
greatly  assisted  dairy  farmers  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  orderly  mar- 
keting conditions.  It  has  not,  however, 
raised  and  maintained  dairy  farmers' 
incomes  at  satisfactory  levels. 


In  order  to  make  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  more  effective  as 
a  means  of  increasing  incomes  to  dairy 
farmers,  it  should  be  amended  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  allotments  or 
quotas  for  individual  dairy  farms  pro- 
ducing milk  for  sale  in  fluid  milk  mar- 
keting areas. 

Such  programs  would  benefit  both 
the  eastern  and  southern  areas  and  the 
Wisconsin  prociuccrs.  I  want  to  stress, 
iindorline.  and  emphasize  that  such  pro- 
grams will  benefit  both  the  eastern  and 
.«:outhcrn  areas  and  the  Wisconsin  pro- 
ducers. 

The  producers  v.ho  primarily  produce 
for  fiuid  milk  would  restrict  production 
to  achieve  a  higher  blend  price.  At 
present  some  of  them— that  is.  New 
York-New  England— produce  so  much 
surplus  which  goes  for  manufacturing 
tli.1t  their  blend  price  falls  to  unrcward- 
itisr  levels. 

My  amendment  would  permit  dairy 
farmers  to  adopt  milk  sales  allotments 
for  individual  dairy  farms  which  would 
ei'.able  them  to  manage  total  marketing 
of  milk:  from  each  such  farm  in  line  with 
their  sales  of  fluid  milk.  Such  a  pro- 
rvam  is  necessary  to  keep  the  total  sup- 
plv  of  milk  in  line  with  sales. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  to  all  groups 
of  producers,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  to- 
tal sales  of  milk,  rather  than  milk  for 
fluid  sales  alone.  It  would  clearly  not  be 
equitable  to  authorize  allotments  for  a 
particular  group  of  dairy  farmers  and 
then  allow  them  to  dispose  of  their  ex- 
cess production  for  use  in  other  markets, 
to  the  detriment  of  other  dairy  farmers. 

A  new  pricing  standard  is  also  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  any  allotment 
program  for  milk.  At  the  present  time 
tlie  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  specifies  a  supply-demand  stand- 
ard for  establishing  minimum  prices  in 
Federal  milk  orders  at  levels  which  will 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk.  This  standard  Is  based 
on  the  proposition  that  producers  will  be 
free  to  produce  as  much  milk  as  they  are 
willing  to  supply  at  the  prices  estab- 
lished, and  that  prices  are  to  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  supply  and  demand  relation- 
ships. Under  my  amendment,  supplies 
would  be  determined  by  the  allotment 
program,  and  it  is  this  change  which  will 
require  a  new  price  standard. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  also  pro- 
poses that  prices  for  milk.  In  any  pro- 
gram where  allotments  are  used,  will  be 
fixed  on  a  parity  price  standard.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  set  parity  price  equiva- 
lents for  class  I  and  surplus  milk  utiliza- 
tion, and  for  average  returns  to  daii7 
farmers.  These  parity  price  equivalents 
would  be  adjusted  to  account  for  sea- 
sonal and  geographical  differences. 

It  is  not  intended  that  producer  allot- 
ments or  quotas  would  ever  be  used  to 
raise  milk  prices  to  producers  higher 
than  the  parity  price  equivalents.  Parity 
is  a  price  which  Congress  has  determined 
reprevsents  fair  returns  to  farmers,  a  jus- 
tifiable goal.  But  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend that  such  measures  should  be  used 
to  establish  prices  above  that  level. 

My  amendment  provides,  therefore, 
that  whenever  prices  for  class  I  milk  or 
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average  prices  recei\  ed  by  dairy  farmers 
in  any  month  exceed  the  respective  par- 
ity level  in  a  market,  the  Secretary,  upon 
determining  that  this  has  occurred,  will 
be  required  to  susi>end  the  allotment 
program.  Such  suspension  will  remain 
in  effect  until  the  Secretary  determines 
that  prices  will  not  exceed  parity  levels 
if  allotments  are  reinstated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  desk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire]  has  just  said,  the  amendment 
to  the  Agricultural  Act  which  he  has 
submitted  would  deal  a  crippling  blow  to 
the  dairy  interests  of  the  East  and  the 
South.  I  had  hoped  we  could  get  by 
with  the  farm  bill  without  having  to  in- 
dulge in  debate  lasting  perhaps  .some 
time,  and  without  the  offering  of  too 
many  amendments.  But,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  deal  a  severe  blow 
to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  East  and 
South,  I  feel  compelled  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  subtitle  C  of 
the  omnibus  farm  bill,  which  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  feed  grains  program  for 
another  year. 

That  feed  grain  program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  already  shown  signs  of  dis- 
astrous failure,  and  the  extension  for 
another  year  would  be  a  double  blow  to 
the  dairy  people  of  the  East  and  of  the 
South.  Therefore.  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  delete  it  from  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram from  the  agricultural  bill  which 
we  shall  have  under  consideration  next 
week.  This  problem  has  been  brought 
to  some  prominence  by  the  rather  ridic- 
ulous situation  revealed  by  Mr.  William 
T.  Smith,  of  Big  Flatts.  N.Y.,  who  was 
able  to  buy  a  Cadillac  under  the  feed 
grains  program.  Mr.  Smith  took  100 
acres  or  so  of  his  poorer  land  out  of 
production,  and  then  received  free  Gov- 
ernment help  to  put  more  fertilizer  on 
the  approximately  150  acres  he  had  re- 
maining. Mr.  Smith  further  believes 
he  can  grow  as  much  corn  on  the  re- 
maining acreage  as  he  would  have  grown 
on  the  entire  acreage  before.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  to  me  that  the  feed 
grain  program  carmot  work.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  cost  the  dairy,  poultry,  and 
cattle  farmers  of  New  York  about  $2 
million  in  extra  foed  costs. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
recognizes  the  fact  that  on  a  long-range 
basis  this  program  will  not  work.  Even 
the  committee  recognized  that,  to  a  de- 
gree, by  putting  a  provision  in  the  bill 
allowing  for  its  termination  in  1962. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  scrap  it  and 
start  over  again  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  1961  program  which  will  be 
available  in  the  fall.  I  shall  certainly 
support  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  has  very  kindly  permitted 
me  to  cosponsor  the  amendment,  which 
I  am  happy  to  do. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  nim. 
to  the  bill  <H.R.  7035 1  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1961— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Case  J  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  amendment  to  the  bill  <S.  1643)  to 
improve  and  protect  farm  prices  and 
farm  income,  to  increase  fanner  partici- 
pation in  the  development  of  farm  pro- 
grams, to  adjust  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  line  with  the  require- 
ments therefor,  to  improve  distribution 
and  expand  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  liberalize  and  extend  farm 
credit  services,  to  protect  the  interest  of 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Busine.ss  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  wish  to  announce  the 
beginning  of  hearings  on  S.  902,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Hearings  will  begin  on  Monday,  July 
31.  1961.  in  loom  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

All  per.sons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  at  hearings  on  this  bill  are  re- 
quested to  notify  Mr.  Reginald  W. 
Barnes,  counsel  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business.  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  room  5304.  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  telephone  Capitol  4- 
3121,  extension  3921.  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  in  any  event,  before  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  July  28,  1961. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  PRODUCTION  AND 
STABILIZATION  OF  THE  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  beginning  of  hearings  on 
S.  1212,  a  bill  to  promote  the  redevelop- 
ment of  economically  depressed  areas  by 
establishing  a  Government  corporation 


which  will  provide  a  secondary  market 
for  industrial  mortgages  covering  prop- 
erty in  those  areas. 

Hearings  will  begin  on  Monday,  August 
7.  1961,  in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  at  hearings  on  this  bill  are  re- 
quested to  notify  Mr.  Jonathan  Lindley, 
staff  assistant  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Production  and  Stabilization.  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  5304,  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone Capitol  4-3121,  extension  3921,  as 
.soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  event,  before 
the  close  of  business  on  Friday.  August  4. 
1961. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
f eiTed  to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Theodore  L.  Richling,  of  Nebraska,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Nebraska, 
tenn  of  4  years,  vice  William  C.  Spire. 

James  R.  Berry,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  mai-shal,  western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, term  of  4  years,  vice  Albert  A. 
DiMeolo. 

Beverly  W.  Perkins,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
US  marshal,  district  of  Nevada,  term  of 
4  years,  vice  Cedric  E.  Stewart. 

John  G.  Chemenko,  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal,  northern  district  of 
Vv' est  Virginia,  term  of  4  years,  vice  John 
F.  Barr. 

Thomas  W.  Sorrell,  of  Vennont.  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  district  of  Vermont,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Dewey  H.  Perry. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  July  27.  1961,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Debate  between  Senator  Thurmond  and 
Senator  Randolph  on  the  subject  "Do  We 
Need  Federal  Aid  to  Education?"  on  the 
"American  Forum"  broadcast  February  12. 
1961. 

By  Mr    KUCHEL. 
Statement  entitled  "The  Dignity  of  Being 
American."  written  by  George  M.  Mardlkian, 
and   pubUshed  in   This   Week   magazine   on 
June  11.  1961. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Letter  of  protest  from  himself  to  the  Fed- 
eral Tariff  Commission;  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Ultimate  in  Absurdity."  pub- 
Ushed in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Dairy  Record; 
and  a  statement  by  Paul  AlTeldt.  president 
of   Pure  ,Mllk   Products   Cooperative,   before 
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tlie  U3.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington, 
DC,  on  July  18-19.  1961.  In  oppoeltlon  to 
increasing  cheese  Imports. 


CHESTER  BOWLES 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Tuesday 
afternoon  I  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  spoke  In  defense  of  Mr.  Chester 
Bowles,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  I 
was  very  happy — and  I  am  sure  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  certainly  those  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  were  happy  indeed,  also — to 
notice  the  strong  support  the  President 
of  the  United  States  gave  Mr.  Bowles  at 
the  press  conference  the  President  held 
yesterday. 

Some  newspaper  reporters  are  still 
tiying  to  crawl  in  off  the  limb  on  which 
they  got  themselves  by  accepting  at  face 
value  the  accusations  and  predictions  of 
a  few  faceless  men  who  are  out  to  "get" 
Mr.  Bowles.  I  am  happy  that  the  Presi- 
dent resolutely  resisted  that  effort. 

Because  the  press  reports  have  been 
a  little  garbled  as  a  result  of  the  printing, 
earlier,  of  so  many  inaccuracies  about 
this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  transcript  of  the  President's  news  con- 
ference, as  published  this  morning  in  the 
New  York  Times,  dealing  in  question  12 
with  the  President's  position  toward  Mr. 
Bowles;  and  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Bowles 
Has  Staying  Power,"  written  by  Peter 
Edson,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  July  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  20.  19611 
TEANScnnfrr  of  President's  News  Contesence 

OK  POXXIGN  AND  DOMTESTIC  MATTERS 

Question.  Mr.  President,  although  the 
Whlt«  House  has  commented  on  the  fact  that 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Chester  Bowles  la 
remaining  In  his  Job  at  this  time,  there  stlU 
remains  some  doubt  as  to  yovir  own  con- 
fidence In  him,  sir,  and  your  own  Ideas 
on  how  the  administration  oX  the  State  De- 
partment Is  proceeding. 

Answer.  Yes.  Well,  I've  In  the  first  place, 
I've  never — contrary  to  some  reports — never 
asked  Mr.  Bowles  for  his  resignation  nor 
has  he  ever  offered  It.  I  have  always  ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  part  of  this  ad- 
ministration until  it  concluded  Its  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Bowles.  He 
was  my  adviser  on  foreign  policy  last  year 
and  all  my  conversations  with  members  of 
the  State  Department,  the  members  of  the 
Defense  Department,  and  the  members  of  the 
Intelligence  community  have  gone  to  the 
question  of  how  we  can  best  organize  our 
talent  and  of — in  the  White  House,  how  we 
can  best  organize  our  talent  so  that  every- 
one Is  being  used  in  a  way  which  makes 
maximum  use  of  their  ability. 

When  General  [Maxwell  D.]  Taylor  was 
appointed  It  was  regarded  as  a  diminution 
of  the  reaponsiblUtles  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
which  It  Is  not.  But  It  came  about  as  a 
result  of  conversations  between  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  Secretary  [of  Defense  Robert  S.l 
McNamara.  We  have  the  Kllllan  Committee 
now  examining  the  structure  of  the  Intel- 
ligence community.  We  have  been  talking 
about  how  we  can  make  more  effective  the 
structure  and  the   personnel  oX  the  State 


Department.  We  will  continue  to  do  so — 
and — because  they're  faced  with  unprece- 
dented hazards. 

As  I  said,  when  Mr.  [Dean]  Rxisk  Is  going 
to  be  meeting  the  foreign  ministers  on  a 
very  vital  question  of  Berlin.  Secretary  Dil- 
lon will  be  meeting  at  Montevideo  and  this 
puts  great  burdens  on  the  Department  of 
State  which  Is  the  arm  of  the  President  in 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  my  complete  confidence. 
He  is  going  on  the  trip  which  will  take  him 
to  Africa  and  Asia,  consulting  with  heads 
of  state  and  with  allies  and  I  expect  that 
his  trip  will  be  most  valuable  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  everyone  who  talks  to  him, 
American  or  heads  of  other  states,  will  recog- 
nize that  Mr.  Bowles  will  be,  I  hope,  a  valu- 
able part  of  this  administration  as  long  as 
it  continues,  and  that  he  has  the  conflrtence 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  iitate. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  does  your  answer 
mean  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  may 
be  shifted,  though,  to  some  other  responsi- 
bilities more  In  keeping  with  his  talent? 

Answer.  We  have  reached  no  Judgment 
on  how  we're  going  to  organize  any  of  these 
departments  or  people.  I  have  put  the  gen- 
eral principle  forward  that  we  are  going  to 
attempt  to  maximize  the  abilities  of  every- 
one working  In  the  Government.  If  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bowles  could  be 
more  effective  In  another  responsible  posi- 
tion, I  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  him  to 
take  that  position,  and  I  am  confident  that 
Mr.  Bowles  would  not  hesitate  to  take  It. 

My  Judgment  Is  now  that  he  should  stay 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  If  there's 
going  to  be  any  change  I'll  make  It  very 
clear  at  the  time.  But  he  will  continue  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  I  have  no  plan 
to  ask  him  to  asstune  a  new  responsibility. 
At  any  time  I  think  that  he  or  anyone 
else  in  the  administration  can  do  their  Job 
better  in  another  way,  I  will  certainly  ask 
him  because,  as  long  as  Im  going  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  the  Presidency.  I'm 
going  to  attempt  to  make  sure  that  It  is  Im- 
plemented to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  July  18. 
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Bowles  Has  Stating  Power 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

The  big  blowup  over  the  possible  firing  or 
resignation  of  Chester  Bowles  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  one  of  the  ov.cupational 
hazards  of  politics.  The  attempt  to  get  Mr. 
Bowles  was  an  Inside  Job  which  didn't  quite 
come  off. 

The  mixup  came  at  a  bad  time.  A  major 
shift  of  this  kind  In  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration would  have  been  a  sorry  admission 
of  weakness  and  disorganization. 

Relations  with  Russia  are  ready  to  explode 
on  half  a  dozen  fronts.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  must  confer  with  allied  Foreign 
Ministers  In  ETurope.  Under  Secretary  Bowles 
himself  Is  off  on  a  3-week  factfinding  trip  In 
Africa  and  south  Asia. 

If  ever  the  Kennedy  administration  needs 
steadiness  and  no  palace  politics,  this  is  the 
time. 

There  are  plenty  of  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress and  outside  the  Government  who  don't 
like  Mr.  Bowles  and  think  he  is  the  wrong 
man  for  the  Job  he  holds.  His  main  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  he  has  too  many  new 
ideas.  He  has  annoyed  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice diplomats  by  trying  to  stimulate  new 
thinking.  He  is  unconventional  in  meth- 
ods and  by  no  means  a  conservative. 

But  President  Kennedy  isn't  listening 
much  to  conservatives  these  days  and  he 
likes  to  have  things  stirred  up.  Mr.  Bowles 
was  Senator  Kennedy's  principal  adviser  on 
foreign  affairs  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. 


Mr.  Bowles  as  a  director  had  worked  close- 
ly with  Mr.  Rusk  when  he  was  president  of 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  So  there  has  been 
no  strain  In  the  relations  between  this  trio. 
If  there  has  been  any  Irritation,  It  has  been 
between  the  State  Department  and  the  spe- 
cial White  House  assistants  who  have  been 
given  foreign  policy  assignments. 

But  Secretary  Rusk  has  not  been  too  put 
out  by  the  activities  of  the  White  House 
amateurs  and  has  expressed  satisfaction  ^t 
the  way  things  have  been  going.  He  has  flit 
that  he  is  still  In  charge  of  foreign  policy 
operations,  under  the  President's  direction 
of  course. 

The  mention  of  McGeorge  Bundy— top  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President — as  a  likely 
successor  to  Under  Secretary  Bowles  is  now 
officially  denied.  But  it  Is  not  without  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Bundy  was  brought  Into  the  White 
House  as  the  expert  on  national  security  af- 
fairs. But  Just  recently — after  the  Cuban 
Invasion  fiasco  In  which  Mr.  Bundy  played 
an  important  role — retired  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  was  brought  into  the  White  Hotise 
as  special  adviser  on  national  seciu-lty  af- 
fairs. The  relationship  between  General  Tay- 
lor, a  pro,  and  Mr.  Bundy,  the  amateur.  In 
covering   similar   assignments,   Is  not  clear. 

Incidentally.  Under  Secretary  Bowles  is  one 
of  the  few  high  officials  In  the  administra- 
tion who  opposed  the  Cuban  Invasion  at- 
tempt. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  he  Is  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  not  having  been  called 
in  to  help  plan  the  disaster. 

Mr.  Bundy  came  to  Washington  with  a 
great  reputation  as  an  administrator — run- 
ning Harvard  College. 

But  the  Bowles  record  as  an  administra- 
tor looks  superior  from  every  point  of  view. 
He  was  successful  in  business,  making  his 
million  in  advertising  before  he  got  into 
politics.  In  his  second  career  he  has  been 
wartime  price  administrator  and  economic 
stabilization  director.  Congressman,  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  and  Ambassador  to 
India. 

These  are  apparently  the  characteristics 
that  have  made  the  President  decide  to  keep 
him  on  the  Job. 
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FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  SCHOOLS 
NEAR  DEFENSE  PLANTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
field  of  education,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant Federal  program  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
the  program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
areas  which  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  Government  installations  or  by  an 
influx  of  schoolchildren  because  of  the 
location  of  defense  plants. 

The  programs  for  assisting  these 
school  districts  expired  June  30.  Last 
April  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1678,  to  ex- 
tend these  two  laws,  and  similar  bills 
have  been  submitted  in  the  House.  No 
action  was  scheduled  in  either  House  on 
these  extensions  because  the  adminifitra- 
tion  wanted  to  include  this  program  in 
the  general  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
so  that  this  necessary  and  noncontro- 
versial  program  could  be  used  as  a  hos- 
tage to  force  Members  of  Congress  to 
vote  for  a  general  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  which  otherwise  would  be  ob- 
jectionable to  them. 

Yesterday  it  became  apparent  that 
the  administration's  maneuver  has 
failed,  at  least  for  this  session.  The 
House  Rules  Committee  voted  to  table 
HJi.  7300.  thereby  killing  not  only  the 


controversial  general  aid  to  education 
bill,  but  also  the  bill  for  assistance  to 
federally  affected  areas. 

Obviously,  then,  the  usefulness  of  this 
program  is  a  lever  for  obtaining  ap- 
proval of  the  administration's  education 
bill.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  delaying 
any  further  the  extension  of  Public  Law 
815  and  Public  Law  874. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  are  not  intimately  involved 
in  the  financial  situation  of  schools,  may 
be  unaware  of  the  serious  consequences 
of  this  delay.  School  administrators  in 
319  congressional  districts  throughout 
the  country  have  already  been  forced  to 
prepare  their  budgets  for  the  coming 
school  year  with  no  inkling  of  whether 
or  not  this  vital  assistance  will  be  forth- 
coming. In  some  counties,  where  a  very 
large  p>ercentage  of  the  E>eople  are  em- 
ployed in  defense  industries  or  other 
Federal  activities,  this  vital  program  has 
become  a  major  source  of  revenue  for 
the  school  districts.  For  example,  Fair- 
fax Coimty,  Va.,  has  been  receiving 
nearly  $4  million  per  year  because  of  the 
serious  financial  problems  created  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  county. 
With  this  money  suddenly  cut  off  as  a 
result  of  the  administration's  making 
this  program  a  political  football,  the 
county  suddenly  finds  itself  in  dire  fi- 
nancial straits. 

In  m>  own  State  of  Utah  similar  prob- 
lems exist.  The  school  districts  in  We- 
ber County.  Box  Elder  County,  Tooele 
County,  Davis  County,  and  Ogden  City 
will  be  particularly  hard  hit.  In  1960, 
Utah  school  districts  received  $2,306,376 
under  these  two   programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
expressed  disappointment  that  the  new 
Rules  Committee  has  refused  to  approve 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  but  it 
should  be  willing  to  let  the  general  aid  to 
education  program  stand  or  fall  on  its 
own  merits.  To  destroy  a  program 
which  is  not  controversial  merely  be- 
cause the  administration  cannot  have 
everything  it  wants  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion is  to  adopt  a  "dog  in  the  manger" 
attitude. 

There  can  be  no  further  justification 
for  delay.  I  urge  the  immediate  exten- 
sior  of  these  two  laws  which  are  of  such 
vital  importance  to  many  of  the  Nation's 
school  districts. 

I  hope  these  two  laws.  Public  Law 
815  and  Public  Law  874,  are  extended 
separately,  and  immediately,  so  that  the 
school  districts  in  these  areas,  including 
those  in  my  own  State,  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  plan  their  financial  programs  for 
next  year. 


THE  FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM  IN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  great  opportunities  fac- 
ing our  country  is  to  utilize  more  fully 
the  enormous  strength  of  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  in  our  efforts  to 
speed  the  economic  growth  of  develop- 
ing countries,  so  important  in  building 
a  more  prosperous  and  stable  free  world. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  has  shown  deep 
insight  in  this  crucial  matter  and  has 


demonstrated  outstanding  leadership  in 
developing  constructive  policies  on  the 
many  facets  of  the  problem.  The  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  magazine  Advance  con- 
tains a  thoughtful  article  by  Senator 
Javits.  "A  Program  for  the  Sixties:  The 
FYee  Enterprise  System  in  Foreign  Pol- 
icy." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Program  tor  thi  Sixths — The  Fsze  Enter- 
prise System  in  Foreign  Policy 

(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg.  Republican,  of  Michigan,  called 
upon  both  political  parties  for  a  "mutual 
effort,  under  our  indispensable  two-party  sys- 
tem, to  unite  our  olBcial  voice  at  the  water's 
edge  so  that  America  speaks  with  maximum 
authority  against  those  who  would  divide  and 
conquer  us  and  the  free  world." 

Today  it  is  time  for  Republicans  to  lead 
another  historic  mission  for  a  mutual  effort 
by  Government  and  private  enterprise,  under 
our  indispensable  economic  system,  to  unite 
nt  the  water's  edge  so  that  America  can  mobi- 
lize its  maximum  resources  in  the  further- 
ance of  its  foreign-policy  interest. 

Republicans  are  ideally  suited  to  lead  this 
movement.  The  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  domestic  field  to  bring  about  a  private 
enterprise-Government  partnership  has  been 
'  the  result  of  Republican  prodding  from  the 
days  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
pioneered  and  promoted  the  philosophy  that 
the  private-enterprise  system  must  be  oper- 
ated In  the  public  Interest.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  often  tended  to  rely  largely  on  big 
go%'ernment  to  do  that  which  private  enter- 
prise was  better  fitted  to  do. 

In  the  fcreign-pollcy  field,  the  Government 
must  continue,  of  course,  to  carry  on  those 
functions  which  the  private  economy  cannot 
undertake,  or  cannot  undertake  as  well.  But 
there  are  large  areas,  as  yet  untapped,  where 
American  private  enterprise  can  be  utilized 
effectively  to  carry  out  the  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States  and  to  equip  America's  role 
abroad  with  the  strength  needed  to  meet 
today's  grave  challenges. 

Owing  to  Its  totalitarian  makeup,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  able  to  throw  its  total  forces 
into  the  cold-v.ar  struggle.  We  cannot  afford 
to  do  anything  less  while  preserving  our  free 
system.  Without  the  participation  of  our 
pr:vate-er.tcrpnse  Evstem,  America  is  de- 
prived of  a  great  part  of  its  active  strength. 
Just  as  the  domestic  economy  cannot  func- 
tion when  major  reliance  Is  placed  on  Gov- 
ernment economic  action  Instead  of  the 
workings  of  our  private-enterprlpe  system,  so, 
too,  will  our  loreien  policy  suffer  if  we  fail  to 
utilise  the  total  strength  of  our  free  roclety 
in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

To  play  an  effective  role  in  foreign  policy, 
U.S.  private  enterprise  must  be  willing : 

1.  To  meet  successfully  foreign  competi- 
tion in  both  domestic  and  oversea  markets: 

2.  To  make  direct  private  oversea  invest- 
ments to  help  bring  about  the  economic 
development  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  free  world: 

3.  To  provide  pools  of  management  and 
technical  personnel  for  long-term  oversea 
governmental  development  projects; 

4.  To  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Government, 
foreign  governments,  foreign  private  enter- 
prise, and  International  Investment  institu- 
tions in  large-scale  development  projects; 

6.  To  serve.  In  aU  Its  foreign  enterprises. 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  states 
as  well  as  Its  own  Interests. 


In  terms  of  piu-e  economic  force,  the  first 
responsibility — dealing  with  International 
trade — is  clearly  the  most  Important. 

We  must  realize  that  the  $35  billion  of 
annual  U.S.  foreign  trade  represents  the 
largest  such  Instriunent  of  foreign  economic 
policy  wielded  by  any  nation.  It  is  nearly 
9  times  greater  than  the  U.S.  economic  and 
military  assistance  program  combined,  and 
about  14  times  greater  than  annual  U.S. 
direct  Investments.  It  represents  55  percent 
of  the  money  value  of  all  U.S.  International 
transactions.  And  almost  every  dollar  of  it 
either  originates  In  or  passes  through  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Nonetheless,  our  trade  leadership  that  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  In  the  world  is 
threatened. 

We  are  facing  a  rapidly  growing  challenge 
from  the  Soviet  Union  which  Is  making  in- 
creasing strides  toward  domination  of  the 
markets  and  sources  of  supply  of  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  free  world  increased  by  165 
percent,  from  S860  million  to  t2.3  billion. 
During  the  same  period  U.S.  trade  with  these 
areas  Increased  by  only  19  percent,  from 
$7.8  billion  to  $9.3  billion.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  United  States  Is  still  lax  ahead.  How- 
ever, the  ratio  of  U5.  trade  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  bloc  which  stood  at  9  to  1  In 
1954,  was  reduced  to  4  to  1  by  1959.  Further- 
more, preliminary  figures  for  the  year  1960 
Indicate  that  U.S.  trade  In  those  areas  made 
only  a  3-percent  gain  over  1959  compared 
to  a  20-percent  gain  for  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Added  to  this  plctxire  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  bloc  has  signed  a  growing  number  of 
bilateral  trade  and  aid  agreements  with  free 
world  nations.  Between  the  end  of  1964 
and  May  1,  1961.  these  bilateral  agreements 
increased  from  148  to  313 — almost  all  of  them 
with  the  less  developed  countries. 

What  are  the  Implications?  As  these 
agreements  are  Implemented  by  a  rapidly 
rising  fiow  of  trade,  the  Soviet  bloc  Is  Ir- 
resistibly drawing  these  nations  Into  eco- 
nomic dependence,  with  the  eventual  con- 
sequence of  political  domination. 

"The  answer  Is  largely  In  the  hands  of  the 
American  private  enterprise  system. 

First,  the  American  manufacturer  and 
businessman  must  take  increasing  interest 
in  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  his  ex- 
port markets,  especially  In  those  areas  of  vast 
potential  represented  by  the  less-developed 
nations,  even  though  Immediate  profits  may 
be  relatively  smaller.  In  this  way  the  eco- 
nomic plant  of  these  developing  nations  will 
become  tied  to  the  free  world  Instead  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  We  shall  then  be  In  a  position 
to  provide  the  machines  which  their  people 
have  learned  to  operate  and  we  shall  be  the 
source  of  parts,  replacements,  and  improve- 
ments. 

Also,  the  United  States  should  provide  an 
expanding  share  of  the  markets  upon  which 
the  economies  of  these  nations  depend.  This 
can  be  done  only  through  an  import  policy 
which  permits  the  goods  which  these  na- 
tions are  able  to  produce  to  enter  the  Ameri- 
can market.  In  order  to  pursue  such  a 
policy,  the  U.S.  Government  must  assist  busi- 
nesses, workers,  and  cojpmunlties  in  situ- 
ations that  may  be  adversely  affected  by  con- 
centrated imports.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
a  bill  (S.  851— National  Import  Policy  Act 
of  1961)  I  have  introduced  with  Senator 
Clifford  Case.  The  real  Initiative  and  tlie 
real  will  to  adjust  to  this  new  conception 
and  to  find  new  products  and  new  proc- 
esses suited  to  the  unique  capabilities  of 
our  economy  must  come  from  private  enter- 
prise. The  alternative  is  a  retreat  into  eco- 
nomic isolation. 

The  attitude  of  Government  Is,  of  course, 
of  the  greatest  Importance.  It  must  provide 
the  means  by  which  American  business  can 
realize  its  comparative  advantages— and  it 
must  lead  American  business  away  from  a 
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reliance  on  protectionism  to  a  reaasertlon  of 
Its  basic  strength.  This  Is  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  principle. 

Loans,  technical  assistance,  and  tax  Incen- 
tives would  be  given  to  Individual  enter- 
prises. Workers  and  communities  would  be 
helped  over  periods  of  transition  by  retrain- 
ing, unemployment  compensation,  early  re- 
tirement for  older  workers  and  relocation  If 
they  wished.  Also,  there  would  be  a  gradual 
reduction  of  barriers  against  Imports  to  be 
taken  over  specified,  limited  periods  of  time 
so  that  appropriate  plans  can  be  made  by 
the  affected  American  businessman  and 
worker.  All  this  would  be  designed  to  gear 
U.S.  Industry  to  the  challenges  and  oppor- 
tuniMes  this  Nation  faces  in  the  world. 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  tariff  and 
quota  protectionism  actually  represents  iixi 
ultimate  reliance  on  Government  action  and 
is  generally  incompatible  with  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  enabled  this  Nation  to 
attain  its  unprecedented  wealth  and  eco- 
nomic power.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  very  wealth  and  eco- 
nomic power  permits — even  obliges — the 
Government  to  take  some  responsibility  for 
the  well-being  of  those  unable,  because  of 
the  supervening  national  intere.st,  to  share 
in  them.  This  Is  the  reasoning  behind 
progressive  welfare  measures  a.s  well  as  ad- 
justment assistance.  Both  in  the  end  assure 
greater  economic  strength  because,  quite 
aside  from  their  humanitarian  value,  they 
preserve  the  economic  potential  of  those 
they  help. 

The  second  major  role  lor  private  enter- 
prise is  in  the  area  of  direct  oversea  invest- 
ment. Although  the  total  of  these  long- 
term  Investments  are  now  above  $32  billion, 
more  than  half  of  this  total  has  been  in- 
vested in  Canada  and  Western  Europe.  Latin 
America  has  received  In  excess  of  $8  billion 
of  these  investments;  but  more  than  half 
of  this  amount  has  been  placed  into  the 
extractive  Industries  which  are  relatively  un- 
productive in  terms  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment needs  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Africa  and  Asia  share  most  of  the  rest 
of  long-term  U.S.  investments — slightly 
more  than  $3  billion,  of  which,  once  again, 
about  two-thirds  is  invested  in  the  extrac- 
tive Industries. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  the  w^ell- 
known  fact  that  direct  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment has  played  less  than  its  full  role  in 
the  economic  growth  efforts  by  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  free  world.  This  situa- 
tion can  be  greatly  improved  by  ccioperative 
action  between  Government  and  private  en- 
terprise. It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of 
President  Kennedy's  tax  proposals  would 
actually  Intensify  the  problem.  Provision 
should  be  made  to  permit  tax  deferrals  on 
the  earnings  of  foreign  business  corporations 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens,  when  these  earnings 
are  either  reinvested  in  the  less  developed 
areas  or  transferred  from  the  industrialized 
areas  to  the  less  developed  ones.  Tliis  could 
encourage  a  steady  flow  of  up  to  $700  million 
a  year  In  such  Investments.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  need  for  cooperative  action  by 
our  Government  with  the  governments  of 
capital-exporting  and  capital-importing  na- 
tions to  establish  an  International  Invest- 
ment code  and  a  mechanism  to  assure  pri- 
vate investments  against  political  rl3k. 

Properly  encouraged  and  stimulated  by 
Government  action  in  taxation,  guarantees, 
and  otherwise,  private  enterprise  would  be 
more  able  than  now  to  bear  the  risks  in- 
herent in  ultimately  productive  long-term 
Investments  in  the  less-developed  areas. 
Such  Government  action  would  result  in  a 
lessened  need  for  the  current  exceptionally 
high  rates  of  return  on  Investments  con- 
comitant with  present  risks.  Thus,  we  could 
look  forward  to  an  Increased  and  normalized 
Investment  flow — without  the  rapid  fluctua- 
tions in  volume  now  prevailing. 


The  third  area  where  private  enterprise 
can  play  an  Important  role  Is  In  providing 
a  constantly  available  supply  of  personnel 
at  all  levels  of  management  and  with  high 
technical  quallflicatlons,  to  be  employed  in 
oversea  development  projects  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  This  would  involve  a  definite 
commitment  by  corporations  to  set  aside  a 
specified  number  of  their  employees  for  this 
purpose,  e£ich  of  whom  raight  be  called  upon 
to  serve  abroad  for  2  to  4  years.  Naturally, 
such  a  commitment  could  not  be  made  with- 
out sacrifice.  Nonetheless.  I  nm  sure  thit 
a  positive  approach  on  this  subject  by  the 
Governme  It  would  be  met  with  a  sen-^e  of 
patriotic  responsibility.  However,  once 
again,  thi;  requires  a  Government  philos- 
ophy willing  to  place  heavier  reliance  upon 
the  private  enterprise  system. 

A  new  ippro.ich  by  Government  Is  also 
needed  to  carry  out  the  fourth  role  I  have 
montioned.  Using  in  some  cases  the  sys- 
tems-man.^gement  technique,  U.S  private 
enterprise  could  participate  in  h^.rge-scale 
development  projects  with  other  private  and 
public  in-esters  of  capital  and  technical 
skills.  Thus,  the  economic  growth  of  the 
developing  nations  would  be  supported  by 
the  intes^rated  power  of  a  wide  range  of  free 
world  ecoi.omic  entities. 

All  four  of  these  roles  for  pnva'e  enter- 
prise requ  re  a  wiUinpness  by  the  individual 
citizen  to  view  ills  own  responsibilities  and 
interests  within  the  framework  of  the  na- 
tional interest.  Much  needs  to  be  done  to 
dramatize  to  the  developing  nations  the 
benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  the  private 
enterprise  system,  as  developed  in  the  United 
States  and  how  U.S.  private  h'.i.<;lness  can 
contribute  to   their  economic   development 

Republican  heritage  and  P.;publican  phi- 
losophy demand  that  our  party  carry  on 
this  mission.  li  we  gear  our  b:ii;lc  concepts 
to  modern  times,  we  can  perf'irm  a  valuable 
service  for  our  Nation  by  pursuing  this 
course  vigorously.  We  are  not  hindered  by 
a  coalition  of  sectional  and  social  iiitercst<^. 
as  are  the  Democrats,  in  showing  ihls  kind 
of  leadership. 

Only  large-scale  participation  by  private 
enterprise  in  the  pursuit  of  U.S.  foreign 
economic  policy  can  assure  that  America  will 
succeed  in  helping  adequately  to  direct  the 
economic  development  of  the  free  world 
along  democratic  channels.  Without  the 
participation  of  our  private  sector,  the 
United  States  handicaps  Itself  in  mar^^haling 
the  strength  and  the  ability  to  make  freedom 
secure.  I  believe  it  must  be  a  primary  goal 
of  Government  policy  to  draw  the  financial 
power,  the  technical  skills,  the  managerial 
experience  and  the  competitive  spirit  of 
private  enterprise  into  the  working  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morninc;  bu.sincss? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  bu.siness?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


IN  SOVIET  UNION  NO  OUTWARD 
SIGNS  OF  EVEN  ELEIVIENTARY 
CIVIL  DEFENSE  PREPARATIONS: 
OUR  CIVIL  DEFENSE  HAS  BEEN 
FUTILE  AND  WASTEFUL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
civil  defense  as  it  has  been  conducted 
in  the  past  10  years  is  not  only  ineffec- 
tive and  wasteful,  but  represents  a  de- 
featist psychology.  There  is  no  reason 
for  Americans  to  have  such  fear  in  view 
of  our  tremendous  power  of  instant  re- 
taliation and  the  increasing  number  of 
Polaris-manned    submarines,    now    the 


capital  ships  of  our  Navy;  in  fact  the 
most  powerful  war  vessels  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  world. 

Appropriations  for  more  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  a  stepped-up  missile  pro- 
gram will  do  far  more  to  defend  our 
Nation  than  billions  of  dollars  spent  on 
fallout  shelters  whose  effectiveness 
would  be  dubious,  to  say  the  least. 

For  the  past  10  years  Americans  have 
been  confused  and  confounded  with  the 
silly  schemes  and  foolhardy  plans  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 
They  refu.se  to  take  seriously  the  con- 
tradictory procrams  of  this  agency  as 
operated  in  tiie  past. 

Steadily,  citizens  have  reacted  against 
the  hysteria  of  the  screeching  sirens, 
practice  alerts,  and  the  program  of  simul- 
taneous evacuation  and  running  into 
basements  and  backyard  shelters.  In  my 
home  city  of  Cleveland,  at  12:30  p.m. 
every  Monday,  the  siren  sounds,  at  an 
expense  to  our  taxpayers,  and  the  peo- 
ple do  not  know  whether  to  run.  hide,  or 
both.  So  they  do  nothing.  They  do  not 
even  go  to  the  nearest  cocktail  bar. 

Suggesting  both  evacuation  and  run- 
ning into  shelters  at  the  same  time,  as 
has  been  done  by  this  boondoggling 
agency,  is  ridiculous.  Individually,  nei- 
ther will  work  or  offer  any  real  defense 
in  event  of  nuclear  attack.  Furthermore, 
shelters  constructed  in  1961  will  prob- 
ably offer  no  protection  whatever  against 
fallout  from  nuclear  warheads  a  few 
years  hence. 

A  sui-vey  of  35  States  and  66  local  com- 
mtinities  conducted  early  in  1960  indi- 
cated that  only  1,500  shelters  had  actual- 
ly been  reported  as  constructed.  If 
1.500  people  wished  to  waste  their  money 
that  is  their  business.  In  my  own  State 
of  Ohio,  I  know  of  no  paid  civil  defense 
official  who  has  gone  to  the  trouble  or 
e.xpense  of  building  a  shelter  in  his  base- 
ment or  backyard. 

Mr.  President,  the  dictators  of  the  So- 
viet Union  are  under  no  such  illusion. 
Regardless  of  what  we  may  think  of 
them,  they  are  realists  when  it  comes  to 
civil  defense.  Rather  than  wasting  their 
rubles  on  fallout  shelters  that  will  prove 
of  little  or  no  use  in  a  nuclear  war. 
rather  than  instilling  a  defeatist  attitude 
among  their  people,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  arc  using  their  resources  to  build 
up  their  military  power  and  retaliatory 
capability.  They  have  no  civil  defense 
programs  such  as  we  have  had  the  last  11 
years,  at  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $1 
billion  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Had  the  viewpoint  of  the  civil  defense 
boondogglers  prevailed  on  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  appropriation 
would  have  been  three  times  as  much 
and  the  exj>enditures  would  have  been 
three  times  what  they  have  been.  The 
loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  country,  in- 
stead of  being  approximately  (1  billion 
as  of  the  present  time,  would  have  ex- 
ceeded $3  billion.  This  would  have  hap- 
pened except  for  the  vigilance  of  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

An  excellent  article,  "Soviet  Lag  Seen 
in  Civil  Defense,"  by  Osgood  Caruthers. 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  one  of 
the  world's  great  newspapers,  on  July 
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16,  1961.  In  it,  Mr.  Caruthers  gives  an 
on-the-spot  report  of  Russian  civil  de- 
fense activities,  such  as  they  may  be.  In 
fact,  he  reports  a  lack  of  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities within  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
New  York  Times  is  noted  for  its  un- 
biased and  straightforward  reporting  of 
the  news.  In  giving  us  this  thoroughly 
honest  report  without  propagandizing,  its 
editors  have  performed  a  real  public 
service. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
embody  it  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  on  this  serious  situation  of  wast- 
ing taxpayers'  money — and  the  patience 
of  American  taxpayers  is  wearing  thin, 
because  of  wasteful  expenditures  such  as 
this. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jFrcxm  the  New  York  Times,  July  16,  1961] 
SoviTT  Lao  Skcn  in  Civil  Defense — No  F*rac- 

TiCE    Alebts    Heliv— Attack    Risk    Plated 

Down 

(By  Osgocx:!  Caruthers) 

Moscow,  July  8.—  With  every  report  of 
practice  alerts  by  civil  defense  authorities 
In  the  United  States.  Moscow's  propaganda 
Journalists  write  caustic.  Jeering  charges  that 
people  in  the  United  f  tates  are  suffering  from 
nuclear  Jitters,  that  "the  death  merchants 
in  the  Pentagon  are  s'  irrlng  up  war  hysteria." 

Nothing  of  the  sor ,  happens  here  or  any- 
where else  In  the  fiovlet  Union.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  to  happen  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

While  the  Kremlin  rattles  its  rockets  and 
threatens  the  obllterittloT-  of  whole  nations 
by  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs,  scarcely  a 
word  is  ever  uttered  that  might  Instill  in  the 
Soviet  people  any  fear,  or  even  consciousness. 
of  the  dire  possibilities  of  nuclear  disaster. 

There  are  no  outward  signs  of  even  the 
most  elementary  preparatioios  for  civil  de- 
fense against  nuclear  blasts  or  fallout.  No- 
where in  Moscow  or  any  other  city  visited  by 
foreigners  can  one  *lnd  signs  pointing  to 
shelters.  In  Moscow .  Leningrad  and  Kiev, 
the  deep  subway  systems  are  considered  ex- 
cellent shelters  for  large  segments  of  the 
population  In  case  of  an  ordinary  air  attack. 
But  these  could  hardly  be  considered  safe 
from  the  radiation  effects  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. 

NO  PRACTIC-:  ALERTS  HELD 

No  practice  alerts  are  held  in  Moscow. 
Posters  giving  Instruf  ttons  on  the  rudiments 
of  civil  defense  work  —how  to  flght  fires  and 
give  aid  to  wounded — are  extremely  rare. 
They  are  found  only  here  and  there  on  the 
bulletin  boards  of  f.ictorles  or  in  workers' 
unlrjn  headquarters.  And  most  of  them  are 
several  years  old. 

Tliere  Is  no  propj.ganda  about  civil  de- 
fense. There  is  no  .'  uch  ti'iing  as  an  effort 
rin  a  citywlde  basis  to  organize  block  crews 
or  house  wardens  for  civil  defense. 

In  fact  the  very  wcrd  civil  defense  Is  given 
another  meaning.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
plans  for  mobilizing  the  people  to  flght  in 
the  streets  against  ai  invader. 

Children  and  you'hs  in  the  Communist 
Pioneer  and  Komsomol  organizations  are 
given  basic  training  la  such  activities.  They 
are  taught  military  clsclpllne  and  are  urged 
to  be  on  the  alert  for  enemy  agents,  spies. 
and  saboteurs. 

At  graduation  tim<'  this  year,  young  doc- 
tors and  nurses  were  neen  In  formation,  wear- 
ing blue  overalls  and  carrying  emergency 
splints  and  other  equipment,  on  their  way 
to  practice  ordinary  field  flrst-ald  methods. 


SHELTZaS    AU   LACKINO 

Foreign  military  experU  assigned  to  em- 
bassies In  Moscow  say  that  In  extensive 
travels  around  the  Soviet  Union  they  have 
seen  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  construction 
work  on  shelters  that  would  prote<rt  the 
civilian  population  from  nuclear  attack. 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  have  assured  their 
own  safety  In  some  deep  atom  proof  chelter, 
they  have  kept  It  as  dark  a  secret  as  they 
have  whatever  plans  they  might  have  drawn 
up  for  wide-scale  civil  defense  in  the  event 
Intercontinental  missiles  start  flying. 

A  number  of  experts  In  the  United  States 
have  reported  secret  Information  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  drawn  up 
such  massive  plans,  that  it  has  allotted 
huge  funds  to  the  construction  of  shelters 
and  has  mobilized  its  people  in  a  grct.t  pre- 
paredness campaign. 

However,  nothing  that  can  be  seen,  heard 
or  read  here  in  Moscow  gives  even  a  hint  of 
support  for  such  reports. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary chiefs  have.  Indeed,  drawn  up  carefully 
detailed  plans  on  how  to  take  care  of  the 
civilian  population  as  well  as  the  nation's 
armed  forces  in  the  event  of  an  atomic  at- 
tack. 

However,  the  whole  tendency  here  seems 
to  be  tc  deemphasize  such  themes.  There 
seems  to  be  a  conscious  effort  not  to  .spread 
undue  alarm  among  a  p>eople  whose  memo- 
ries of  the  horrors  of  the  last  war  are  still 
vivid. 

Moreover,  one  gets  the  feeling  th&t  the 
.Soviet  leaders  and  their  military  chiefs,  while 
keeping  their  forces  and  weapons  at  constant 
peak  readiness,  are  steeped  in  confidence 
either  that  their  first  retaliatory  blow  against 
any  surprise  attack  would  be  decisive  or, 
probably  more  likely,  that  there  will  not  be 
such  an  attack. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  5 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  545.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  158. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  158)  that  the  Senate 
does  not  favor  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
5  of  1961  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  President  on  May  24,  1961. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  pending  resolution,  the  time  is 
allotted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
half  of  the  time  be  under  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  and  half  of  the  time  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Mimie- 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  ob- 
ject, do  I  correctly  understand  the  re- 
quest of  the  minority  leader  to  be  to  cut 
in  half  the  10  hours  which  the  law  pro- 
vides for  discussion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  law  provides 
up  to  10  hours. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Up  to  10  hours. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 


not  object,  would  it  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  the  majority  leader  if  I 
were  given  about  10  or  15  minutes  out- 
side of  the  limitation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  aU.  but  I 
am  sure  the  discussion  will  not  take  10 
hours. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  The  Senator  frwn  New 
York  has  my  assurance  that  he  may  have 
such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  give  time  to 
him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Very  well.  I  merely 
desired  to  obtain  recognition.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoTTNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  third  commemoration  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  As  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  passed  as 
Public  Law  86-90  in  1959.  I  want  once 
again  to  call  the  world's  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  enslaved  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  I  believe  we  have  a  strong 
obligation  to  seize  the  initiative  on  the 
challenge  of  the  captive  nations  to  the 
related  issue  of  Berlin.  The  struggle  we 
face  in  this  decade  is  to  see  that  men 
everywhere  are  permitted  to  trumpet 
their  inalienable  rights  of  liberty  in 
clarion  tones.  Our  position  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  free  world  makes  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  implement  our  libertarian 
ideals.  Our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence provides  a  theme  which  we 
must  ring  throughout  the  world. 

This  year  it  is  especially  important  for 
us  to  make  clear  to  everyone  that  we 
mean  btisiness  in  our  support  of  the  op- 
pressed peoples  in  these  captive  na- 
tions. Berlin  is  only  the  external  symp- 
tom of  the  crisis  we  are  facing.  The 
problem  is  Europe,  not  just  Berlin  or 
Germany.  The  goal  of  freedom -loving 
persons  ever j-wh  ere  must  be  to  assure  to 
all  nations  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech,  of  self-determination  of  nations, 
and  the  many  other  rights  which  demo- 
cratic nations  have  enjoyed  for  years. 
Berlin  cannot  be  divorced  from  Eastern 
Europe  or  the  world.  The  people  who 
are  being  oppressed  and  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  dictators  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
freedom. 

Khrushchev  seems  to  be  totally  un- 
impressed by  Western  words,  however. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  back  up 
our  words  with  actions.  We  must  regain 
the  initiative  in  diplomacy,  rather  than 
responding  like  a  Pavlov  dog  to  Khru- 
shchev's 5trong-arm  tactics.  As  Karl 
Marx  said.  "There  is  only  one  way  to 
deal  with  a  power  like  Russia,  and  that 
is  the  fearless  way."  In  this  respect, 
at  least,  he  was  right. 

We  must  strengthen  the  troops  we 
have  in  Europe.  This  would  convince 
the  Soviets  that  we  are  not  going  to  re- 
treat on  this  issue.  No  one  should  ever 
retreat  who  has  right  and  might  on  his 
side,  as  we  do. 
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Our  cause  is  the  extension  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  to  all  peoples. 
To  effect  this,  we  should  move,  in  the 
United  Nations,  for  free  elections  in 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  just  as  we  have 
them  in  the  Western  democracies.  Such 
a  move  would  concretely  support  the 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  Agreements,  and  the 
declaration  on  the  granting  of  independ- 
ence to  colonial  countries  and  people, 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
on  December  14,  1960.  That  declaration 
states  that: 

The  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien  subjuga- 
tion domination,  and  exploitation,  consti- 
tute,; a  denial  of  fundamental  human  rights, 
is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace  and  cooperation. 

All  peoples  have  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination; by  virtue  of  that  right  they  freely 
pursue  their  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
development. 

This  issue  should  be  hit,  and  hit  hard, 
by  our  representatives  in  the  United 
Nations.  By  implementing  our  stern 
statements  with  forceful  action  and 
international  influence,  we  can  regain 
the  initiative  which  is  required  if  we 
are  to  see  the  captive  nations  restored 
to  freedom.  The  Communist  regimes 
have  never  been  chosen  by  vote  of  free 
men.  It  is  about  time  that  Khrushchev's 
professions  of  self-determination  of  na- 
tions be  put  to  a  test. 

Further  pressure  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Communist  regimes  in  those 
countries,  as  well  as  an  important  initia- 
tive gained  on  Berlin,  if  our  Government 
will  study  the  possibility  of  economic 
sanctions  or  an  economic  quarantine 
against  the  Communist  satellite  govern- 
ments. We  should  study  actions  rang- 
ing from  a  complete  economic  blockade 
to  a  mere  holdup  on  deliveries  from 
West  Germany  to  East  Germany.  Eco- 
nomically it  is  the  Communist  states 
which  are  dependent  on  the  West,  not 
vice  versa.  Lack  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity plays  a  big  role  in  drawing  refu- 
gees out  of  the  stagnant  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany,  Conversely,  much  of  Ber- 
lin's strength  derives  from  the  stable 
economy  based  on  West  German  cur- 
rency and  economic  policies.  We  must 
take  no  steps  which  would  weaken  the 
economic  strength  of  Berlin  derived 
from  its  ties  with  the  West,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  must  seriously  consider 
how  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage 
from  our  economit  strength  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  satellites. 

Our  position  in  Berlin  is  one  of 
strength:  it  is  not  one  of  weakness.  We 
ought  to  stop  talking  about  anything  to 
tlie  contrary. 

The  desire  for  freedom  and  economic 
betterment  among  the  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  cannot  be  doubted, 
rince  the  end  of  World  War  n,  over 
4  560,000  people  have  fled  from  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany — from 
v.hic>i  4,700  refugees  are  now  fleeing 
weeJ..y,  a  rate  of  one  every  2  minutes — 
1  stonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Ru- 
nan^B.  and  Yugoslavia.  In  addition, 
t'lere  aie  some  9  million  expellees  and 
1  'lu^ec •  from  East  Germany,  as  well  as 
Cvher  Russian  and  non-Russian  escapees 


from  the  Sc viet  Union  itself.  Thus,  more 
than  13  million  personal  tragedies  have 
resulted  from  the  Red  oppression. 
These  are  {statistics  of  human  suffering. 
No  man  wants  to  leave  his  homeland;  he 
would  do  ,30  only  under  conditions  of 
extreme  duress.  This  is  the  extreme  to 
which  the  oppressive  Communi.st  rcRimes 
have  driven  these  people.  This  is  why 
we  are  con memora ting  Cpptive  r-!at;ons 
Week, 

But  at  least  these  13  million  people 
have  escaped  to  freedom.  The  many 
people  still  left  in  tliese  countries  do  not 
have  this  blessing.  There  are  obviously 
many  more  people  wlio  want  to  get  out, 
but  they  are  encircled  by  the  .'^tringent 
controls  of  the  police  states  in  their 
lands. 

These  rcl'ugees  have  made  their  votes 
known  in  lands  where  secret  ballots  are 
unheard  of — they  have  voted  with  their 
feet  as  they  took  the  path  to  freedom. 
Khrushchev  has  said  that  the  tide  of 
history  is  with  him.  and  that  the  Com- 
munists will  bury  us.  He  had  better 
watch  out  that  the  refugees  from  his 
own  Communist  countries  do  not  swal- 
low him  up  in  the  tide,  or  tliat  tliey  do 
not  bury  him  under  their  trampling  feet 
as  they  flee  en  masse  from  the  harsh 
oppression  of  communi-sm. 

Not  only  have  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  made  individual  attempts 
to  flee  secretly,  they  have  been  brave 
enough  to  attack  the  police  state  in  open 
rebellions.  The  events  in  East  Germany 
in  1952.  in  Hungary  and  Poland  in  1956, 
and  in  Tibet  in  1959,  bear  witnes.s  to  the 
extreme  bravery  of  freedom -lovmg  peo- 
ples, and  to  the  sadistic  ruthle.s.sness  of 
the  Communists  wlio  slaughtered  them. 

The  tumultuous  welcome  the  city  of 
Warsaw  gave  Vice  President  Nixon  in 
1959  also  testifies  to  the  belief  of  these 
people  in  freedom,  and  their  reliance 
upon  the  United  States,  We  must  do 
something  to  justify  that  reliance,  that 
confidence. 

As  Stewart  Alsop  has  stated  in  his 
recent  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post: 

The  hatred  of  Communi-st  oppression  with- 
in the  Communist  states  •  •  •  is  surely  the 
West's  essential  asset  in 'the  long  struggle  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  Ways  must  be 
found  to  exploit  this  asset. 

The  enraged  outcry  with  which  Nikita 
Khrushchev  greeted  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  at  its  inception  in  1959  fully  justi- 
fied the  purpose  of  the  commemoration 
Khrushchev  is  very  much  aware  that  he 
has  no  defensible  position  when  he  is 
subjugatin?  88  million  people.  He 
knows  equally  well  that  world  opinion 
is  a  strong  force  to  which  even  he  can- 
not be  completely  immune.  Khrushchev 
tried  to  make  it  look  as  if  Vice  President 
Nixon  were  being  embarrassed  by  the 
captive  nations  resolution  in  1959,  al- 
though it  was  actually  the  Soviet  pre- 
mier who  v/as  embarrassed.  In  1960,  he 
made  an  oven  greater  objection  to  it. 
But  Captive  Nations  Week  is  more  than 
just  a  method  of  irritating  the  Red 
bear.  It  is  our  expression  of  democratic 
ideals;  it  is  our  fervent  prayer  that  men 
everywhere  will  be  able  to  live  in  free- 
dom as  we  do. 


Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  mandate 
for  the  free  nations  of  the  world  to 
launch  a  concerted  peaceful  attack  for 
the  freedom  of  oppressed  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  who  have  been 
saddled  with  the  Conununist  yoke  long 
enougli.  One  of  the  main  areas  in  which 
we  can  launch  this  attack  is  in  the 
United  Nations.  We  must  press  the 
i  isues  of  Hungiry  and  Tibet,  and  we 
must  stand  firm  against  the  admission 
of  another  oppre.'^-sor  state,  Red  China, 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Indncd,  v.hilc  I  am  speaking  on  the 
subject,  we  must  stand  firm  against  the 
recognition  of  the  Red  state  of  Outer 
Mongolia, 

The  Hou.se  of  R^pre.'^entatives  is  pres- 
ently considering  establishment  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions to  study  all  the  captive  groups  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Asia,  with  reference  to  the  moral  and 
legal  .status  of  Red  totalitarian  control. 
It  would  a.<:certain  the  existing  conditions 
in  these  areas  and  explore  the  means  by 
which  the  United  States  can  assist  these 
peoples  by  peaceful  processes  in  their 
a,spirations  to  regain  their  national  and 
individual  freedoms. 

To  implement  Captive  Nations  Week 
further.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  pass  this  year  the  Freedom  Commis- 
.sion  and  Freedom  Academy  bill,  which 
the  Senate  passed  last  year  and  to  which 
I  was  pleased  to  lend  my  enthusiastic 
support.  This  bill  would  establish  a  body 
which  could  re.search,  develop,  and  pro- 
ject integrated,  operational  techniques 
to  fight  the  nonmilitary  part  of  the 
global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism,  and  which  could  train  Gov- 
ernment personnel,  private  citizens,  and 
foreign  students  for  this  long-term 
struggle. 

To  make  Captive  Nations  Week  a  re- 
.sounding  success,  we  need  to  broadcast 
its  message  far  and  wide.  This  can  be 
done  through  the  Voice  of  America, 
which  must  be  expanded  so  that  we  not 
only  cover  the  newly  developing  areas 
of  Latin  America  and  Africa,  but  also 
the  older  European  nations  which  are 
trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  communications  process  is  vital  in 
the  success  of  a  program  such  as  the 
Captive  Nations  Week,  People  in  for- 
eign lands  can  hear  the  message  over  the 
Voice  of  America,  and  we  should  make 
sure  that  they  also  have  the  chance  to 
see  the  message  through  the  restoration 
and  extension  of  our  Champions  of  Lib- 
erty stamp  series.  This  inspiring  series 
of  stamps  could  be  extended  to  include 
many  of  the  historic  fighters  for  liberty 
in  the  captive  nations  themselves. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  double- 
edged  sword — one  blade  can  free  the  op- 
pressed peoples  in  these  lands  of  Com- 
munist tyranny;  the  other  blade  can 
defeat  the  worldwide  Red  propaganda 
campaign.  It  is  time  we  used  this 
weapon  to  the  hilt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  Life  magazine, 
which  expresses  very  similar  views,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Berlin — Why  Wait  tor  Mr,  K  ?— The  West 
Can  Have  a  Grkat  Issue  in  EASTirKN 
ErROPE,  BUT  Only  if  We  Will  Wage  Real 
Political  Warfare 

This  Is  a  summer  of  foreboding  in  the 
West,  Not  since  193i)  h:\s  that  grisly  prewar 
feeling  run  so  strong  There  Is  even  a  fatal- 
istic readiness — amcng  three  Americans  In 
five,  according  to  Rt  porter  Samuel  Lubell — 
to  use  nuclear  weafX)ns  if  need  be.  And  all 
because  Khrushchev  has  set  another  dead- 
line (December  31)  for  a  showdown  on  the 
free  city  of  Berlin 

President  Kenned;,  could  ameliorate  this 
grim  atmosphere  by  ,i  positive  line  of  action. 
It  would,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  reduce 
the  chances  of  war  over  Berlin;  or  if  worst 
comes  to  worst,  it  would  put  us  in  a  better 
position  to  win  such  a  war.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing apprehensively  I'or  Khrushchev's  dead- 
line, Kennedy  should  set  an  earlier  one  of 
his  own.  Since  Khrushchev  has  seen  fit  to 
raise  the  Berlin  qu"stion,  why  should  not 
Kennedy  Insist  on  :he  right  of  East  Ger- 
mans to  self-determination  in  free  elections, 
as  promised  by  Stalin  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
and  by  Khrushchev  nt  Geneva  in  1955?  And 
on  the  similar  rights  of  Poles.  Hungarians, 
Romanians,  and  Bulijarians.  not  to  mention 
the  Baltic  peoples?  -rights  spelled  out  In 
treaties  that  have  been  systematically  vio- 
lated by  Russia  sir  ce  the  war.  Kennedy 
recently  gave  verba',  support  to  the  East 
German  rights  and  Ihey  are  doubtless  men- 
tioned in  the  allied  replies  to  Khrushchev 
this  week.  What  we  suggest  is  that  Kennedy 
now  make  a  cause  o:  self-determination  for 
all  Eastern  Europe  and  back  it  with  certain 
actions  that  could  make  Khrushchev  sorry 
he  ever  opened  the  subject  of  Berlin. 

Militarily,  Berlin  i;  an  exposed  and  highly 
vulnerable  Western  salient  surrounded  by 
400,000  Russian  troo  )s  Politically,  however. 
it  Is  a  Western  a.sse'  and  a  Communist  lia- 
bility. It  symbolize;  the  chief  weakness  of 
Soviet  power,  which  is  the  unquenched  de- 
sire for  freedom  of  100  million  captive 
Europeans,  They  have  demonstrated  this 
desire  by  heroic  revolts  and  by  fleeing  west- 
ward by  the  millior  s  ever  since  World  War 
II.  East  Germany  alone  continues  to  lose 
4.500  refugees  a  v  eek.  A  food  shortage 
coupled  with  the  thieat  to  their  escape  hatch 
has  Just  caused  fresh  demonstrations  by  East 
German  workers;  some  experts  predict  an- 
other revolt.  Eastern  Europe's  hatred  of 
communism  is  so  great  a  political  liability 
to  Khrushchev  tha:  it  amounts  to  a  mili- 
tary weakness  as  wi  11.  If  there  were  war  of 
any  kind  over  Berlin,  "the  Russian  rear  |as 
Dean  Acheson  put  it|  could  be  in  turmoil 
overnight." 

In  view  of  this  w«akness,  it  is  preposterous 
that  Khrushchev  should  be  allowed  to  get 
away  with  demands  in  Germany.  His  very 
belligerence  Is  probably  defensive.  The 
West's  passive  and  strictly  defensive  show 
of  fortitude  about  Berlin  is  al.so  somewhat 
incongruous.  Berlin  is  not  our  Ther- 
mopylae; it  is  an  opening  to  the  heart  of 
captive  Europe,  with  which  its  cause  is  inex- 
tricably linked.  Tie  freedom  of  Europe  was 
earned  In  blood  one-third  of  East  Ger- 
many was  held  by  .American  troops  in  1945) 
and  sealed  in  soleiiin  treaties,  Khrushchev 
should  be  summoned  to  a  conference  not 
about  Berlin,  but  tbout  the  reunification  of 
Germany  with  free  elections  under  Big  Four 
supervision;  and  jibout  self-determination, 
free  elections,  free  press,  etc.  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope as  well. 

When  he  refuses  the  West  has  several  re- 
courses to  make  hi:n  change  his  mind.  They 
are  not  mere  words  and  do  not  have  to  be 
shouted;   they  are  acts  of  political  warfare, 


the  kind  of  warfare  he  has  so  long  conducted 
against  us. 

One  Is  economic  sanctions.  This  could 
mean  anything  from  a  complete  embargo  on 
East-West  trade  to  an  undeclared  but  sys- 
tematic sabotage  of  Western  deliveries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  The  East  bloc  is 
much  more  dependent  on  this  growing  trade 
than  the  West,  West  German  steel  and 
ships,  factories  from  Britain,  grain  from  the 
United  States  are  other  items  whose  stop- 
page would  hurt  the  Communist  economies. 

Such  measures  might  antagonize  pro-West- 
ern opinion  behind  the  Curtain,  But  this 
could  be  at  least  neutralized  by  a  radical 
step-up  in  the  way  the  West  explains  its 
alms  and  po'lcles  to  the  captive  natiois. 
The  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe. 
RI/iS  and  other  organs  of  propaganda  could 
be  remoblllzed.  The  "captive  nations" 
theme,  soft-pedaled  of  late,  has  proved  its 
aLllity  to  enrage  Khrushchev.  Although 
RFE  did  not  foment  the  Hungarian  revolt,  it 
has  the  power  to  stir  up  almost  any  degree 
of  unrest  that  may  suit  our  purposes.  The 
chief  problean  is  to  say  no  more  and  no  less 
than  we  are  prepared  to  support  with  action. 

The  third  major  Ingredient  In  political 
warfare  is  active  military  preparedness, 
(Khrtishchev  himself  last  week  canceled  pro- 
posed reductions  in  Russia's  armed  forces 
and  upped  his  military  budget  by  $5'.5  bil- 
lion )  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  are  now 
deeply  engaged  in  "contingency  planning"  to 
prove  our  resolve  to  defend  Berlin,  But  If  he 
enlarges  his  cause  to  the  whole  FAstern 
theater,  the  military  planning  should  be  en- 
larged too.  We  could  take  various  emer- 
gency steps,  and  the  NATO  command:  could 
move  to  a  higher  state  of  readiness.  In  ap- 
propriate combination  and  without  fanfare, 
such  acts  would  give  Khrushchev  the  right 
message 

It  may  be  objected  that  political  warfare 
of  this  kind  is  out  of  character  lor  the 
Western  democracies,  or  even  Impossible  for 
an  alliance  of  unequally  resolute  stat<?s  But 
that,  surely,  has  been  the  trouble  with  West- 
ern policy;  Ite  divided  and  nerveless  re- 
luctance to  answer  Khrushchev's  jKjlitical 
warfare  with  our  own.  Only  strong  Washing- 
ton leadership  can  change  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. On  the  anniversary  of  the  1953  East 
German  revolt  last  month.  Leo  Cherne  re- 
marked: "If  freedom  Is  really  our  purpose 
then  It  must  be  defended  where  it  was  once 
enjoyed — not  merely  urged  where  it  has 
never  yet  flowered.  In  fact,  those  who  have 
never  tasted  freedom  may  never  live  under 
it,  if  those  who  have  pioneered  freedom  (l.e  . 
Europeans]  are  permitted  to  remain  slaves." 

This  doubtless  sounds  like  that  old  prop- 
osition called  "rollback"  or  "liberation." 
which  was  gradually  shelved  as  t<K>  risky 
in  a  nuclear  age.  Its  opponents  say  it  con- 
fronts the  Communists  with  intolerable 
choices,  like  cornering  a  tiger.  But.  since 
we  face  the  risk  of  war  for  Berlin  in  any 
case,  why  not  be  smart  about  It  as  well  as 
brave?  Said  Mayor  Willy  Brandt,  "In  nego- 
tiations, if  you  want  to  keep  what  you  have, 
you  must  ask  for  more  than  you  have," 

There  is  no  solution  to  the  Berlin  problem 
(except  Khrushchev's  solution)  If  it  is  Iso- 
lated from  the  problem  of  the  Germanys 
and  Eastern  Europe,  the  unfinished  business 
of  World  War  11,  For  the  West  to  embrace 
this  larger  issue,  controlling  its  course  and 
timing,  would  put  Berlin  In  a  truer  perspec- 
tive. It  would  tear  the  mask  from  Kliru- 
shchev's  absurd  bellicosity  on  his  weakest 
front.  It  would  rescue  our  own  Berlin  policy 
from  the  trap  of  mere  nuclear  fortitude.  It 
wx)uld  put  that  policy  back  In  touch  with 
the  great  hopes  we  nurtured,  and  the  obli- 
gations we  asstmied,  only  yesterday.  In  East- 
e'-n  Europe,  their  memory  Is  still  green. 

Mr.    KUCHEL.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr,  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  filjdlh  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  applaud  and  salute 
what  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
has  honorably  served  our  country  in  war 
and  in  peace.  Captive  Nations  Week 
ought  to  demonstrate  the  abiding  feel- 
ings of  Americans  and  to  encoiuage  hu- 
man beings  who  live  l)ehind  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  know  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten that  man  was  born  to  be  free, 
and  that  where  man  has  been  enslaved, 
either  in  metal  chains  or  mental  bond- 
age, he  needs  the  comfort  and  the  hope 
which  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  give,  and  con- 
tinue to  give  to  him. 

Once  again  my  friend  from  New  York 
has  performed  a  service  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  He  has  made  some  excellent 
and  unique  suggestions  to  the  executive 
branch,  which  I  hope  will  be  taken  to 
heart  and  utilized  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  demonstrate  that  we  cherish 
our  freedom  and  that  we  shall  never 
forget  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who,  like  us,  were  born  to  be  free. 
Once  again  I  applaud  and  salute  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend  from  California 
for  his  very  kind  comments.  I  know  his 
deep  feelings  on  this  subject.  I  know 
of  his  deep  concern  over  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations  and  the  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  who  yearn  to  be 
free.  I  know  of  the  Senator's  deep  re- 
spect for  their  many  relatives  and 
friends  in  this  country.  Those  people 
have  such  great  love  of  America  that  it 
is  most  touching  to  observe  them  at 
patriotic  celebrations.  Those  r>eople 
are  some  of  our  very  finest  Americans. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPAIN 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  during 
these  perilous  days  when  so  many  na- 
tions have  succumbed  to  the  advances 
of  international  communism,  and  so 
many  more  are  wavering  before  the  Red 
menace,  it  is  indeed  comforting  and  re- 
assuring to  know  that  there  are  nations 
prepared  to  resist  the  threats  of  the 
Communist  juggernaut  regardless  of 
consequences. 

As  mighty  and  as  powerful  as  she 
is,  the  United  States  of  America  needs 
the  cooperation  of  these  friendly  na- 
tions lest  the  scales  of  world  r>ower  be 
overbalanced  on  the  side  of  oppressive 
communism.. 

Among  the  nations  who  girded  for  the 
fray  long  ago  and  who  stood  finn  against 
the  pressure  of  Red  aggression  is  our 
friend  and  ally  Spain.  The  Spanish 
people  are  imited  behind  their  leader 
and  Chief  of  State,  Generahssimo  Fran- 
cisco Franco,  in  his  dedication  to  keep 
the  Iron  Curtain  from  being  drawn 
across  the  borders  of  Spain. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  call  at- 
tention at  this  time  to  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  Spain's  successful  cmsade 
against  communism  and  to  ponder  for 
a  moment  the  pUght  of  the  free  world 
if  Spain  were  not  numbered  among  the 
foes  of  this  godless  monster. 
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It  would  be  Indeed  tragic  if  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  were  blotted  with  Red  from  the 
Pyrenees  Mountains  on  the  north  to 
Gibraltar  on  the  south.  At  present  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  in  peril,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  communism  on  the  soil  of  Spain 
would  surely  cause  the  lamp  of  liberty  to 
flicker  throughout  the  world.  Thank 
God  we  are  not  faced  with  this  untenable 
proposition.  Instead  we  have  the  assur- 
ance that  Spaniards  will  stand  side  by 
side  with  Americans  and  other  freedom - 
loving  peoples  to  form  a  bulwark  against 
further  advances  by  the  Communist  bloc. 

Certainly  a  singula)-  accomplishment 
in  our  constant  battle  to  prese-ve  free- 
dom was  this  Govenunent's  base  agree- 
ment negotiated  with  Spain  in  1953. 
This  agreement,  among  other  things, 
permitted  the  location  of  Strategic  Air 
Command  bases  on  Spanish  soil — a  move 
which  has  been  hailed  by  our  military 
leaders  as  a  significant  deterrent  to  Com- 
munist aggression. 

As  Spain  begins  a  second  quarter  cen- 
tury since  its  successful  resistance  of  the 
movement  of  communism,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Spanish  peoples,  to  their 
able  leader,  General  Franco,  and  to  their 
distinguished  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Mariano  de  Yturraldi  y  Orbe- 
goso.  I  congratulate  Spain  for  her  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  the  free  world 
and  I  look  forward  to  many  more  years 
of  friendly  cooperation  between  our  two 
governments. 


RED  CHINA'S  NEW  BID 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
subject  of  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  has  once  again  raised 
its  ugly  head  and  the  American  people 
are  now  being  battered  with  what  some 
elements  of  our  national  leadership  ap- 
parently consider  to  be  a  tempting  dish — 
the  setting  forth  of  conditions  to  Red 
China  that  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Communists  to  consider  becom- 
ing a  member  of  U  J^.,  or  accepting  a  seat 
in  the  same  body  with  Nationalist  China. 

In  this  connection,  on  June  21,  the 
Oakland.  Calif.  Tribune  newspaper  edi- 
torialized on  "Red  China's  new  bid." 

This  widely  quoted  daily  newspaper, 
published  by  the  distinguished  former 
U.S.  Senator  from  California,  William  F. 
Knowland,  takes  a  dim  view  of  Red 
China  and  the  latest  effort  to  bring  this 
Communist  regime  into  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Oakland  Tribune 
and  that  of  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red  China's  New  Bid 

We  firmly  support  the  plea  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council  lor  every  citizen  to 
petition  his  elected  representative  In  Con- 
gress to  reaflh-m  the  oppoeltlon  of  the  United 
States  to  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  VH. 

The  Council,  through  Its  National  Strategy 
Committee,  points  out  that  never  before  has 


there  been  tuoh  a  "massive,  well-organized 
attack"  to  get  a  UJI.  seat  for  Red  China  when 
the  General  Assembly  meets   In  September. 

The  committee  has  assessed  the  situation 
rightly  In  saying  that  the  admission  of  Red 
China  would  "irreparably  damage  U.S.  na- 
tional security."  It  will  do  this  and  more. 
It  will  irrepiu-ably  damage  the  very  founda- 
tions upon  which  the  United  Nations  was 
built  and  render  it  a  frail  reed  bereft  of 
the  moral  fiber  which  was  its  strength. 

The  committee  points  out  that  many 
Americans  Lave  been  taken  in  by  the  prop- 
aganda tha-;  Is  being  circulated  currently, 
but  It  warn:?; 

"It  Is  essential  that  the  American  people 
realize  that  we  as  a  Nation  cannot  abrog.ite 
the  responsibilities  of  leadership  by  s:  crilic- 
Ing  oiu  principles  for  easy  pragmatic  solu- 
tions.' 

How,  the  committee  asks,  can  any  American 
forget  R*-d  Chinese  participation  In  Korea 
and  the  conunuing  violations  of  the  Korean 
truce?  How.  for  that  matter,  can  Americans 
be  blind  to  the  Red  Chinese  operations  in 
Laos,  Burma,  and  Vietnam? 

The  United  Nations  charter  categorically 
denounces  uggrcKslon  and  the  aggressors. 
Red  China  has  been  branded  an  aggressor. 
It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  If  Red  China  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  UN.  then  the  U.N.  Charter — 
often  called  the  hope  of  the  free  world- 
might  Just  as  well  be  burned  or  discarded  as 
a  declaration  of  human  rights. 

The  committee  has  called  upon  adminis- 
tration leaders  and  the  country  to  assert 
bold  leadership.  But  it  also  warned  that 
we  must  not  be  maneuvered  Into  a  position 
in  a  General  Assembly  debate  that  we  would 
support  the  "two-China  concept"  either. 

Such  a  compromise,  as  the  committee 
points  out.  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
full  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  be- 
cause it  would  constitute  a  reversal  of  our 
traditional  pKjlicy  of  not  accepting  Commu- 
nist military  conquest  as  permanent. 


NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  u  ish 
to  invite  attention  to  an  editorial,  "Time 
of  Decision,  '  which  appeared  in  the  July 
10  issue  of  the  New  York  Journal  Ameri- 
can in  which  the  publication  comments 
on  my  recent  remarks  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  supixjrt  of  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  testing. 

This  editorial  agrees  with  the  position 
taken  by  me  and  by  other  Members  of 
this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle.  and 
adds  that  'the  imperatives  of  security 
also  requiro  the  President  to  make  a 
decision."  In  my  remarks,  I  pointed  out 
that  while  the.l'resident  is  faced  with  a 
difficult  decision,  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency requires  him  to  make  a  decision, 
one  that  might  involve  the  security  of 
our  Nation. 

In  addition  to  this  editorial,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  same  publication 
an  editor's  report  entitled  "Let's  Resume 
A-Tests  Now."  This  report  written  by 
the  distinguished  publisher  and  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  and 
printed  on  June  25,  clearly  sets  forth  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
a  decision.  This  report  cau.sed  many 
Americans  Lo  sit  up  and  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  ihings  going  on  around  them 
in  this  country  and  in  the  world  at  large. 
It  created  a  lot  of  concern  and  my  mail 
has  reflecte<:l  this  situation.  I  commend 
it  to  the  reading  of  all  thase  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so  earlier. 


Within  a  matter  of  hours,  the  New 
York  Daily  News  declared  editorially: 
'Talk.  Sure:  but  Test.  Too."  It  was 
brief,  but  to  the  point  and  also  reflected 
the  concern  over  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal-American.  July  10,  19611 
Time  or  Decision 

Another  authoritative  voice  haa  been 
added  to  those  calling  on  President  Kennedy 
U)  order  resumption  of  underground  nuclear 
tests. 

Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire. 
chairman  of  the  GOP  policy  committee  and 
influential  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  had  this  to 
say  in  urging  the  end  of  more  than  2'/^  years' 
moratorium  on  testing; 

"The  President  Is  faced  with  a  difficult 
decision,  but  the  office  of  the  Presidency  re- 
quires htm  to  make  a  decision.  That  deci- 
sion might  Involve  the  destiny  of  our  Na- 
tion." We  would  add  that  the  Imperatives 
of  security  also  require  the  President  to 
make  a  decision.  And  so  do  the  tremendous 
potentialities  In  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions, which  could  bring  Immeasurable 
benefits  to  mankind,  to  say  nothing  of  Im- 
me.^surable  prestige  to  our  country. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  If  the  Russians 
have  been  secretly  testing.  The  growing  be- 
lief among  our  Bcientista  and  experts  Is  that 
they  have  been.  Senator  Bridges  recalled 
Khrushchev's  boast  In  January  1960.  of  "a 
fantastic  weapon"  and  deduced  they  might 
be  well  along  in  developing  a  neutron  bomb. 

We  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer.  The 
.sense  of  urgency  extends  to  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  the  Senate.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Bridges.  Republican  Senator  Dikksin  has 
called  for  resumption  of  tests.  On  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  so  have  Senators  Dodd  and 
Jackson. 

Lel'3  get  on  with  it. 


[From  the  New  York  Journal-American, 
June  25,   19611 

Let's  Resume  A-Tksts  Now 

(By    William    Randolph    Hearst,    Jr.) 

Los  Angeles.  June  24. — The  days  will  be 
getting  shorter  and  shorter  now  that  we 
have  turned  the  corner  of  the  longest  day 
of  the  year,  and  time's  awastlng  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  World. 
Just  sitting  around  on  our  hands  Is  not 
going  to  meet  the  latest  challenges  thrown 
at  us  by  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  the  man  who 
calls   the  signals   for   world   communism. 

Fur  wishful  thinkers  there  was  no  com- 
fort in  Mr.  K.'s  bombastic  speech  Wednes- 
day to  mark  the  double  decade  anniversary 
of  the  Nazi  invasion  of  the  Soviet  In  World 
War  II.  He  repeated  his  recent  unyielding 
positions  on  Germany,  Berlin,  and  nuclear 
test  bans. 

One  area  of  administration  policy — or 
hick  of  it—that  has  afforded  Khrushchev 
the  opportunity  for  self-righteous  blus- 
ter Is  President  Kennedy's  maybe-yes- 
maybe-no  attitude  toward  resuming  safe 
underground  nuclear  testa. 

Khrushchev  didn't  waste  any  time  in 
seizins  the  propaganda  Initiative  from  our 
dillydallying.  He  proclaimed  In  tones  of 
outraged  Innocence  that  If  the  United 
States  starts  testing  the  Soviet  Union  will 
do  tiie  same. 

By  anticipating  a  decision  to  resume  test- 
ing that  it  seems  to  me  the  course  of  events 
and  the  overwhelming  demands  of  security 
will  compel  Mr.  Kennedy  to  take,  lOiru- 
shchev    made    big    news — when    It    wasn't 


really  big  at  all — and  set  the  scene  for  pic- 
turing Russia  as  the  injured  party  when  we 
do  start  testing. 

The  cold  facts  are  ( 1 )  that  no  one  in  his 
right  mind  assumes  the  Russians  would  not 
test  once  we  began  and  (2)  the  Russians 
ha\e  deliberately  w  ecked  all  expectations 
of  agreement  at  th;  Geneva  nuclear  test- 
ban  talks,  so  It  is  tiey  who  have  betrayed 
the    hopes   of    the    world,    not    us. 

It  was  intimated  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
the  administration  was  preparing  a  white 
paper  setting  forth  a  bill  of  particulars  of 
tills  betrayal,  accom;)anied  by  an  announce- 
ment  that   we   were   going    to   test 

If  the  white  paper  had  been  issued  and  the 
announcement  made  they  would  have  seized 
the  inltiatl,-e  that  ".he  administration  has 
left  to  Khrushchev  For  a  white  pap>er — 
now — will  be  considered  a  defensive  rebuttal, 
rather  than  an  assertion  of  rightful  purpose 

The  Ironic  part  of  It  is  that  the  President 
has  edged  closer  ancl  closer  to  the  line  of 
decision,  but  has  ne\'er  crossed  It.  He  told 
the  Russians  a  week  ago  that  we  might  re- 
sume testing.  He  recalled  Arthur  H.  Dean, 
our  chief  negotiator  at  Geneva,  for  an  in- 
definite period.  But  he  has  delayed  in  tak- 
ing the  final  step,  anc  the  delay  ha.s  forfeited 
the  propaganda  advantage  lo  Khrushchev. 

As  a  matter  of  fa(  t.  Khrushchev's  warn- 
ing about  the  Soviet  Union  resuming  testing 
has  In  Itself  a  bltln;  Irony.  For  it  is  the 
belief  of  many  of  ou.-  experts  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  secretly  testing  while  we 
have  abstained  for  more  than  2'.2  years  of  a 
self-imposed  morator  um  during  the  futility 
at  Geneva. 

In  this  connection  the  New  York  Times 
published  a  couple  oi  days  ago  an  interest- 
ing and  Important  let  er  from  Lewis  Strauss, 
former  Chairman  ol  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Admiral  Strauss  pointed  out  that  each  year 
there  are  some  200  s<  Lsmic  shocks  recorded 
in  Soviet  territory,  "any  of  which  could  be 
caused  by  quite  substantial  tests."  He  con- 
tinued; 

This  past  week  alsc  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lem- 
nitzer.  Chairman  of  tie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
headed  a  group  of  Pentagon  experts  who  em- 
phasized the  urgent  security  needs  of  resum- 
ing testing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
congressional   Atomic  Energy  Committee. 

Senator  Henry  M  J/ckson.  of  Washington. 
Democrat  and  head  of  the  subcommittee, 
said  after  hearing  General  Lemnltzer  and 
the  others; 

"I  think  It  is  safe  t<  say  that  the  commit- 
tee (meaning  the  full  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee), from  a  militury  point  of  view,  feels 
that  testing  should  b«  resumed.  " 

It  is  not  only  the  military  point  of  view 
that  enters  Into  this  Another  great  poten- 
tial area  that  we  are  reglectlng  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions. It  Is  not  exaggrjratlng  to  say  that  the 
possibilities  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind 
are  enormous.  Nor  Is  It  exaggerating  to  say 
that  If  the  Russians  develop  these  uses  be- 
fore we  do,  they  will  gain  immeasurable 
world  prestige. 

For  all  these  reasons,  based  on  advice 
from  foremost  nucleiir  physicists  and  the 
thinking  of  other  exports,  the  Hearst  news- 
papers have  been  urging  resumption  of  un- 
derground tests  since  May  1960.  That  was 
some  18  months  after  the  Gteneva  talks  began 
and  when  the  hopelessness  of  reaching  an 
agreement  was  already  apparent. 

I  From    the    New    York    Journal-American. 

June  26,  1961] 
Editorial  in  Support   or  Nuclear  Testing 

If  It  was  apparent  then,  it  Is  dangerously 
clear  now. 

That  Is  why  I  cannot  understand  why 
President  Kennedy  puts  up  with  any  further 
delay.    Let's  get  on  with  the  tests  now. 


Khrushchev  put  military  garb  on  his  mili- 
tancy by  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  lieu- 
tenant general  for  his  anniversary  speech. 
Students  of  modern  history  may  lift  a  skep- 
tical eyebrow  about  the  legitimacy  of  com- 
rade Nlklta's  role  as  a  war  hero.  His  func- 
tion seems  to  have  been  confined  to  that  of 
a  political  commissar. 

But  for  unquestioning  children  in  Soviet 
schools,  K.'s  "military  genius"  will  now  be 
a  matter  of  black  and  white  print  New 
Russian  history  books  tell  all  about  the 
errors  committed  in  World  War  II  by  Stalin 
and  by  his  top  generals.  According  to  the 
revised  authoritative  story,  the  Soviet  was 
saved  from  disaster  largely  by  tlie  efforts  of 
certain  omniscient  leaders,  who  naturally 
included    guess   who   with    initials   "N  S.K." 

This  rewriting  of  milltarv  history  could 
be  considered  laughable  if  it  did  not  em- 
brace the  possibility  that  K.  is  trying  to  build 
up  public  confidence  in  his  ability  to  make 
mUltary  decisions.  Tie  that  in  with  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  the  Western  Powers  and  the 
Soviet  are  headed  for  collision  over  the  Berlin 
and  German  questions  and  it  seems  less  than 
funny 

But  just  what  is  the  US  Governm.ent, 
which  wears  the  mantle  of  leadership  of  the 
West,  doing  about  a  looming  German  crisis? 

President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  declare  we  will  not  yield  the  Western 
Powers'  rights  of  access  to  West  Berlin  if 
the  Soviet  forces  the  issue  by  signing  a  treaty 
with  the  East  German  Communists  and  turn- 
ing o\er  to  them  control  of  the  routes  to 
the  city. 

As  I  see  It.  mere  p.ossive  defense  af;ainst 
this  .Soviet  threat  is  not  enough. 

At  Vienna.  Khrushchev  handed  President 
Kennedy  a  couple  of  memos  that  amounted 
to  ultimata  on  Berlin  and  on  disarmament. 
Our  administration  sat  silent  and  let  the 
Soviet  make  progaganda  hay  by  tellin?  the 
world  about  it.  U.S.  comment  was  lamely 
belated. 

To  a  few  savvy  statesmen  and  journalists 
it  was  obvious  that  K.  had  contributed  noth- 
ing but  more  tension  to  an  already  tense 
situation.  But  how  about  the  masses  ol 
people  everywhere?  It  was  only  nf.tural 
that  they  should  see  this  as  strength  and 
desire  to  negotiate  by  the  Russians  Just 
as  naturally,  they  could  see  it  as  weakness 
and  a  standpat  attitude  by  the  United 
States. 

My  good  friend  Ma  J.  Alexander  De  .Seversky 
has  coined  a  label — "Active  Defense"^ — for  his 
crusade  for  alr-and-mlsslle  strength.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  label  and  would  well  apply 
to  what  we  should  be  doing  about  the  Ger- 
man question. 

We  shouldn't  allow  ourselves  to  be  placed 
In  the  role  of  trying  to  perpetuate  division 
of  Germany.  The  United  States  should  be 
demanding  that  the  German  people  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  the  question  on  their 
future.  We  know  that  the  vote  wou  d  be 
overwhelming  for  unification  of  the  two  Ger- 
manys  on  a  democratic  basis.  That  would 
automatically  also  solve  the  question  of  di- 
vided Berlin. 

The  Russian  wouldn't  dare  to  agree  to  a 
free  German  vote,  because  they  know  as  well 
as  we  do  that  they  wouldn't  have  a  chance. 
In  this  era  of  liberation  of  colonies  and  self- 
determination  of  nations,  the  propaganda 
shoe  would  be  on  the  other  foot.  It  would 
be  old  shoe-thumper  Khrushchev  who  would 
feel  the  pinch  of  being  on  the  defer. si ve. 
That  would  Indeed  be  what  De  Seversky  and 
I  mean  by  "Active  Defense." 

President  Kennedy  was  elected  on  the 
strength  of  high-sounding  promises  to  take 
the  Initiative  away  from  the  Reds  and  re- 
store U.8.  prestige. 

Unfortunately,  we  haven't  seen  any  of  that 
yet,  and  in  my  opinion  it's  high  time  this 
administration  got  cracking. 


I  From  the  Dally  News,  June  27,  1961  ] 
Talk.  Sore;   but  Test,  Too 

NELTRON    BOMB    POSSIBILITIES 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  head  of  the  US  team 
at  the  Geneva  talks  on  abandoning  nuclear 
weapon  tests,  says  the  talks  ought  to  go  on 
even  if  this  country  resumes  testing,  as 
President  Kennedy  hints  it  may  do. 

We  can  see  no  harm  In  Dean  &  Co.'s  stay- 
ing on  in  the  good  hotels  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings of  Geneva  as  long  as  the  taxpay- 
ers will  stand  for  it. 

But  the  main  thing  is  to  get  those  tests 
going  again,  and  fast.  It  Is  likely  that  Soviet 
Russia  has  been  testing  in  secret  for  almost 
3  years  while  we  haven't.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  Russia  has  made  progress  toward 
developing  the  so-called  neutron  bomb — a 
nuclear  de\ice  which,  If  it  could  be  made  to 
work,  would  rub  out  all  life  In  any  area  at- 
ta'-ked  with  it.  but  would  not  destroy  build- 
ings or  release  any  long-lasting  fallout. 

In  hesitating  to  resume  our  tests,  the  ad- 
ministration is  gambling  with  nothing  less 
than  the  life  of  this  Nation. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 
BEFORE  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS   CONFERENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  address 
I  dehvered  last  night  in  Blue  Ridge,  N.C.. 
before  the  Southern  Industrial  Relations 
Conference,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Barkt  Goldwater,  Re- 
publican, or  Arizona.  Southern  Industrial 
Relations  Conference.  Blue  Ridge  N  C, 
July   19.   1961,  at  7  P.M. 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests'  It  is  in- 
deed a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  today  and  add  some  observations  of 
mine  to  this  important  conference  on  indus- 
trial relations.  My  subject.  "The  Economy." 
may  be  a  bit  broader  than  the  theme  you 
have  set  for  your  deliberations,  but  I  can't 
help  but  feel  that  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges we  face  today  in  this  particular  area 
of  society  far  overbalance  other  considera- 
tions. They  are  grave  problems  which  I  have 
reference  to.  and  they  are  problems  that  de- 
mand of  everyone  whose  Interest  is  primarily 
economic  the  most  clearsighted  and  sober 
attention  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 

Our  economy  is  the  foundation  of  Ameri- 
can society.  Without  it.  we  can't  operate  in 
any  sphere  of  activity — whether  it  be  do- 
mestic or  international.  Without  it.  all  mili- 
tary, social,  diplomatic  and  political  prob- 
lems become  academic  exercises  which  have 
no  answers.  Without  It.  human  energy  can- 
not be  channeled  for  the  benefit  of  others 
and  human  Initiative  becomes  largely  mean- 
ingless. Our  economy  is  the  embodiment  of 
our  individual  freedom  as  well  as  the  medium 
for  giving  the  population  pleasure  and  abun- 
dance. It  is  both  the  expression  and  the 
achievement  of  an  industrious  people  work- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom;  a  way  of 
life  and  of  work  that  surpasses  anything  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Now  our  economy  has  many  segments  and 
many  subdivisions,  each  one  of  which  is  seri- 
ously concerned  with  Its  own  area  of  activity. 
And  oftentimes  this  can  lead  to  trouble.  We 
can  become  too  much  concerned  with  our 
own  little  patch,  so  engrossed  with  our  own 
immediate  economic  and  business  problems 
that  we  Ignore  the  larger  picture  and  with 
It  the  questions  that  arise  to  threaten  the 
entire  area  of  economic  activity  as  we  know  it 
In  the  United  States. 
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And,  let  me  say  to  you  quite  candidly 
that  If  there  ever  existed  a  time  when  the 
businessmen  of  America  should  lift  their 
sights  and  remain  on  guard  that  time  is 
right  now.  I  would  warn  you  today  that 
there  are  forces  at  work  right  now  which 
can  so  burden  the  economy  of  this  Nation 
that  we  might  never  get  out  from  under 
the  weight. 

This  burden  is  coming  in  the  form  of 
additional  Government  spending  programs. 
It  Is  coming  in  separate  part  from  the 
White  House  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
New  Frontier  and  it  is  being  enacted  with 
an  alarming  speed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  These  p'ograms  carry  large 
initial  price  tags  in  the  name  of  "crisis" 
and  they  presage  the  heaviest  Government 
expenditures  that  this  Nation  has  ever  been 
asked  to  assume. 

The  frightening  thing  about  these  demands 
l8  the  abandonment  with  which  they  are 
made.  No  responsible  accounting  is  applied 
to  them.  Government  officials  appearing 
before  Senate  and  House  committees  are 
vague  or  completely  uninformed  about  the 
ultimate  cost  of  these  programs.  No  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  our  capacity  to 
handle  additional  demands.  No  concern  is 
shown  for  the  fact  that  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  have  their  futures 
mortgaged  in  the  dubious  cause  of  welfiire 
state  planning  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  one  very  significant  and  disturbing 
trend  is  becoming  noticeable  in  the  explana- 
tions offered  by  New  Frontiersmen  when 
they  are  challenged  on  the  fiscal  aspects  of 
their  demands.  And  this  is  a  preoccupation 
with  a  statistic  called  the  gross  national 
product,  which  I  have  often  referred  to  as 
a  gross  national  lie.  Now,  I'm  sure  I 
don't  have  to  explain  to  you  people,  thnt 
the  groes  national  product  Is  supposed  to 
represent  the  sum  total  of  all  goods  and 
services  produced  in  the  United  States  of 
America  during  a  given  period  of  time.  It 
is  a  very  loose  figure,  lull  of  duplications 
and  inaccuracies,  which  has  a  certain  use- 
fulness to  show  the  trend  of  our  develop- 
ment over  long  periods  of  time.  But.  as 
an  accurate  measure  of  conomic  growth 
year  by  year,  it  is  a  complete  fallacy. 

Now  ttiis  is  no  mystery  to  economists. 
even  those  who  call  Harvard  their  home  and 
Washington  their  playground.  It  is  a  well- 
established  fact  in  economic  circles  that 
the  GNP  Is  not  only  unreliable  but  that  it 
is  subject  to  manipulation  by  Government 
action.  And,  as  I  say,  the  administration 
economists  and  the  administration  fiscal 
officers  know  this  as  well  as  anyone  else. 
Yet.  they  are  using  arguments  based  on  this 
gross  national  lie  to  fortify  and  excuse  their 
case  for  more  Government  spending  and 
additional  deficit  financing.  In  other  words, 
they  are  falling  back  on  what  they  know 
to  be  a  discredited  statistic  to  excuse  what 
they  know  to  be  unsound  economics. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  this  fiscal  heresy, 
this  economic  legerdemain,  works.  We  are 
told  by  no  less  authority  than  Dr.  Seymour 
Harris,  of  Harvard,  that  because  the  public 
debt  isn't  so  great  when  compared  witii  the 
gross  national  product  that  we  can  afford 
a  deficit  of  $10  billion  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  We  are  told  by  Treasury  SecreUry 
Etouglas  Dillon  that  economic  growth,  as 
measured  by  the  GNP,  will  be  such  next 
year  that  the  budget  may  again  l>e  brought 
into  balance.  We  are  told  by  President 
Kennedy  that  economic  growtli  in  the  years 
to  come  will  enable  this  Nation  to  meet 
new  Government  expenses  that  not  even  his 
advisers  can  estimate  as  to  final  cost.  In 
short,  everything  the  administration  pro- 
poses in  the  realm  of  spending,  whether 
It  be  for  international  purposes  or  domes- 
tic programs.  Is  to  be  taken  care  of  through 
greater  economic  growth  as  measured  by  the 
gross  national  product. 


What  Is  never  mentioned  In  any  of  the.se 
complicated  and  high-sounding  economic 
arguments  is  the  fact  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product  is  not  an  accurate  Indication 
of  growth.  It  can  be  increased  on  paper 
by  increased  Government  spending.  So 
you  have  a  situation  where  Government 
spending  cm  be  used  to  Increase  the  gr^ws 
national  product  and  the  increase  in  the 
grots  nation.al  product  is  used  as  nn  excuse 
for  more  spending.  Anolher  fnct  that  is 
never  explained  along  the  New  Frontier  is 
that  the  gross  national  product  can  be  in- 
creased on  pnper  through  Inflitlnn.  Tluis. 
the  situation  is  this:  Heavier  Government 
spending  lead.s  to  deficit  financing  which  in 
turn  leads  to  inflation.  And  tills  mihition 
increases  the  gross  nuTional  product  aiici  — 
on  the  basis  of  the  econ()mlc  iierrsy  beiig 
practiced  bv  the  administration — this  pro- 
vides another  excuse  fi'r  increasing  Govern- 
ment spending 

Now  this  trick— for  that  is  all  it  l.s.  a 
trick— had  its  origin  in  the  Keynesian  the- 
ories which  were  Imported  from  Englnnd 
during  the  depip.sslon  years  of  the  1930s 
;inrl  whirli  .ire  .'^liU  being  peddled  by  some 
universities  and  pubic  officials  long  after 
the  prim.-^ry  re.T.r.n  for  their  anplif^ation  has 
ceased  to  exist.  There  seems  to  be  an  of- 
firial  purpo.se  today  in  forgetting  that  %vhpn 
Keynes  wrc'te  his  ■General  Theory  of  Em- 
pioj-men'.  Intrre.-t  and  Money"  and  other 
cconf  m'c  treatises  he  was  concentratlno;  his 
attention  almost  entiroly  on  unemploy- 
ment and  depre.s,sion.  It  is  highly  protanble 
thnt  Keyiii^s  himself  ncv^^r  expected  hi.s 
ide.^s  to  be  c.irried  over  and  applied  in  eras 
cf  high  employment. 

But  that  is  what  we  find  today.  We  find 
t'ne  adminiotr.it  ton  stn.ing  fur  economic 
growth  at  any  price  and  by  any  meastire- 
mont-  mere'y  to  justify  its  own  inflationary 
policip.?.  They  would  have  us  think  that 
iMiythmg  that  increases  the  total  of  the  gross 
n::ti.'n;a  pi'-^dtict  is  economic  growth.  But 
u  i.s  an  ebta"oli':lied  economic  fact  that  Fed- 
end  spenduig  duruig  peacetimes  does  not 
uicrf.ise  the  ability  ol  the  economy  to  pro- 
duce. In.'tead.  it  detracts  from  the  poten- 
tial growth  of  the  economy.  It  adds  to  the 
tiX  burden,  vhich  in  turn  reduces  incentive 
And  v.hen  spending  exceeds  the  ti-.x  yield,  the 
rt  suit  is  inflation,  wiiich  saps  the  economic 
vif.Tlity  of  the  Nation. 

GeniMnc  ecr  nomlc  growtli — the  kind  we 
need  In  this  country  »o  produce  new  Jobs  nnd 
add  to  the  strength  and  welfare  and  well- 
being  of  our  people — is  economic  growth, 
whicli  is  not  accompanied  by  more  taxes  and 
increased  prices.  It  is  honest  growth  biased 
on  our  ability  to  supply  an  Increased  demand 
for  good'  and  services,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  growth  measured  by  capariiy, 
and  not.  as  in  the  GNP,  meusured  by  just 
wiiat  is  produced  in  a  given  year.  When  you 
tjke  tiie  GNP  as  a  me.isure  of  Rrowih,  you 
include  in  that  growth  sucli  things  as  un- 
used surpluses,  bad  planning,  jxjor  distribu- 
tion, faulty  production.  Some  items  turn  up 
four  or  five  times.  Others  have  a  multiplier 
elect.  Fcr  exam))le,  •*!  billion  of  Govern- 
ment .«-peiiding  in  a  given  year  shows  up  as 
$3  billion  in  the  GNP  computation.  Ex- 
penditures in  capital  plant  and  equipment 
also  are  multiplied  in  the  GNP.  At  the  same 
time,  some  other  items  which  may  be  more 
accurate  indicators  of  growth  make  a  poor 
showing  in  the  GNP  total.  Among  these  are 
such  things  as  expenditures  in  development 
of  new  products,  bai-ic  research,  vocational 
education,  and  training 

Another  great  danger  in  tlie  present  Gov- 
ernment policy  of  using  the  GNP  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Nation  is  growing  at  a  rate 
of  3  or  4  or  5  percent  a  year  is  the  tendency 
to  compare  our  progress  wiih  that  of  the 
Russians.  This  game  of  measurement^-aud 
that's  all  It  is.  an  exercise  with  impossible 
statistics — Is    dangerous   because    It    can    be 


used  to  Invest  our  people  with  an  aasurance 
that  may  not  be  Justified.  It  also  can  be 
used  In  a  reverse  manner — to  frighten  the 
people  Into  supporting  unwise  and  unsound 
public  policies.  The  reason  is  very  simple: 
Since  there  is  no  possible  way  to  arrive  at 
an  accurate  comparison  of  the  Russian  and 
Amerlcati  ec'inomles  on  the  basis  of  figures 
av.\llablc  in  either  country,  anything  sup- 
f^ested  along  these  lines  Is  given  credence 
merely  because  there  is  no  effective  way  to 
prove  It  wronp;.  Here  is  truly  a  place  where 
the  old  Kiyfnsc  "You  Can  do  anything  with 
figures"  ajipllcs  with  a  vengeance. 

Thu.s,  it  Is  that  when  the  President  tells 
us  that  Rusfla's  output  will  not  catch  tip 
with  ours  In  the  20th  century,  we  are  en- 
titled to  ask — Indeed  our  duty  obliges  us  to 
ask:  How  do  you  kn^iw?  What  kind  of  out- 
put are  yoti  referring  to?  How  can  you 
compare  market  prices  In  a  regimented 
economy  witli  those  existing  In  a  free  en- 
terprise pystem''  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  hundreds  of  unnnswerable  questions  that 
can  be  poped  to  challenge  such  a  statement. 

Now  this  Is  no  mystery  either.  Every  econ- 
omist In  hlr,  right  mind  knows  that  there 
is  no  accurate  way  to  measure  the  perform- 
an>e  of  the  Russian  economy  %'l8  a  vis  the 
American  economy.  The  astounding  and 
disconcerting  factor  here  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  engage  In 
such  a  game. 

But  there  Is  great  need  for  the  right  kind 
of  economic  growth  In  the  United  States. 
We  need  it  to  take  up  some  of  the  unem- 
ployment slack  and  put  more  of  our  people 
t<j  work.  We  need  It  to  underglrd  our  de- 
fense efforts.  We  need  it  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  Russian  economic  achieve- 
ments. The  trouble  is  that  we  aren't  going 
about  it  in  the  right  way.  We  aren't  taking 
the  kind  of  fundamental  action  which  Is 
required  to  Insure  proper  economic  growtii 
In  this  country.  The  New  Frontier  has  been 
cimcentratlng  on  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  a  sluggish  economy  without  attack- 
ing the  disease.  It  h;vs  been  pvishlng  through 
m.ea.sures  for  higher  minimum  wages,  more 
unemplo>-mcnt  compensation,  aid  to  de- 
pressed areas — none  of  which  will  add  one 
single  Jcb  to  the  American  labor  market. 
Of  course,  these  measures  have  been  called 
antirecession  moves  and  were  promoted 
as  a  means  of  Improving  otir  economic 
health  so  wo  Ciu  afford  lavish  outlays  of 
Federal  aid  In  all  conceivable  categories. 
The  result  Is  not  Improving  the  Nation's 
economic  health.  Rather.  It  Is  aggravating 
and  complicating  the  Illness. 

Now  many  of  us  who  criticize  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  policies  are  often  accused 
of  taking  a  negative  attitude — of  merely 
being  "against"  what  is  proposed  without 
offering  substitute  proposals.  Well.  I  want 
to  dispel  any  such  lingering  Ideas  of  that 
kind  here  today.  We  do  have  proposals  and 
stiggestlons  to  meet  the  problem  of  how  to 
bring  about  economic  growth  In  this  coun- 
try. They  have  been  offered  time  and  time 
and  time  again.  And  we  Intend  to  continue 
to  stress  them  in  the  hope  that  eventually 
those  In  authority  will  wake  up  to  our  true 
economic  danger  and  take  some  basic  steps 
to  bring  about  a  solution. 

The  starting  point  In  what  I  regard  as  a 
sound  program  for  promoting  real  economic 
growth  m  the  United  States  is  a  balanced 
natlcmal  budget.  From  this  start,  we  could 
move  ahead  to  other  steps  of  responsibility — 
to  budget  surpluses,  to  payments  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  to  reduced  taxes,  to  monetary 
stability.  We  could  put  our  economic  house 
In  order,  reduce  the  pressures  of  Inflation 
and  relnstltute  the  necessary  underpinnings 
for  a  vigorous,  dynamic  economy — an  econ- 
omy which  cotild  quickly  turn  our  present 
unemployment  problem  Into  a  nationwide 
manpower  shortage. 
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And  It  would  be  no  great  problem  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget — even  to  guarantee 
a  sizable  surplus — bec-ause  there  are  liter- 
ally scores  of  places  where  expenditures 
could  be  cut.  And  let  me  emphaslise  that 
this  could  be  done  without  Impairing  our 
national  defense.  There  has  In  the  past  been 
a  concerted  effort  to  sell  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  Idea  that  unbalanced  budgets  and 
deficit  financing  are  only  caused  by  our 
military  requirements. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  demands  of  keep- 
ing ahead  in  military  preparedness  are 
heavy,  the  increase  we  face  today  is  primarily 
In  the  welfare  categories  of  the  nondefense 
budget.  I  say  that  we  can  easily  maintain 
and  even  expand  our  essential  military  ex- 
penditures anc'.  still  have  ample  budget  sur- 
pluses if  we  wield  the  axe  In  the  right  places 
to  present  nonessential  expenditures  and 
hold  the  line  against  further  unnecessary  in- 
creases. There  Is  positively  no  excuse  for 
deficit  financing  at  the  present  time.  In 
fact,  deflclt  spending  should  only  be  resorted 
to  In  the  face  of  an  overriding  national 
emergency  which  can  be  handled  in  no  other 
way.  Even  then.  It  should  come  only  after 
the  entire  Federal  budget  has  been  scruti- 
nized and  every  existing  spending  program 
has  been  examined  with  an  eye  to  determin- 
ing whether  It  can  be  cut  down  or  elim- 
inated. There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  items  in  the  Federal  budget  which  are 
relatively  so  unimportant  or  unnecessary 
that  Uiey  can  speedily  be  reduced  or  dis- 
carded without  any  harm  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. And.  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
process  of  Government  cost  cutting  cannot 
provide  the  necessary  Federal  funds  for  other 
more  Important,  essential  programs  which 
wotild  otherwise  force  us  to  levy  new  taxes 
on  the  already  overloaded  taxpayer,  or  to 
Inflation-spawning  deficit  spending. 

Along  with  a  balanced  budget,  I  believe 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  today  is  for  the 
type  of  tax  reform  that  will  yield  more 
revenue  to  the  Government  and  provide  our 
economic  system  with  the  freedom  and  In- 
centive it  needs  to  operate  at  capacity. 
Aside  from  the  consequences  of  inflation,  the 
greatest  drag  on  our  productive  might  today 
Is  the  burden  of  excessive  and  Inequitable 
taxation.  This  must  be  corrected  quickly, 
or  we  will  find  ourselves  falling  far  behind 
other  nations  In  economic  development  and 
expansion.  We  will  find  ourselves  unable 
to  meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  popula- 
tion In  the  space  age.  And,  most  Important, 
we  will  find  ourselves  too  weak  to  cope 
properly  with  the  challenge  of  International 
communism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  power  and  strength  which  must  underlie 
our  moves  In  the  cold  war  are  grounded  in 
our  productive  capability.  So  that  when  we 
weaken  that  capability  through  unwise  and 
unsound  economic  policies,  we  are  In  fact 
gambling  with  the  future  course  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  field  of  taxation,  the  most  Im- 
mediate requirement  Is  for  liberalization  of 
the  depreciation  allowance  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Revenue  Code.  Now,  in  this  con- 
nection, I'm  talking  about  the  kind  of 
liberalization  that  will  permit  quick  writeoff 
of  depreciation  and  put  an  Immediate 
spur  to  the  economy  by  enabling  otu-  In- 
dustrial plants  to  begin  large-scale  replace- 
ment of  some  $95  billion  In  obsolete 
equipment  with  which  they  are  presently 
saddled.  And  let  me  emphasize,  I  am  not 
referring  to  a  token  "tax  credit"  Idea  de- 
signed primarily  to  give  business  the  Illusion 
of  asslstcuice  but  which  In  reality  would 
enable  the  replacement  of  only  about  $1.6 
billion  worth  of  that  $05  btlUon  In  old 
equipment.  Nor  am  I  tallclng  about  a 
liberalization  permitted  only  In  the  case  of 
companies  that  pledge  themselves  In  advance 
to  a  program  of  expansion  greater  than  their 
annual  depreciation  deduction*. 
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I  believe  the  Government  should  permit 
Individuals  and  corporations  to  fix  their 
own  schedules  of  depredation  and  iillow 
them  to  arrange  their  own  writeoffs  over  a 
given  period  of  time.  This  would  have  an 
enormous  Impact  on  buslnesB  conditloni  and 
employment.  In  effect.  It  would  amount  to 
a  program  for  regearlng  the  entire  ecotiomy 
and  streamlining  otir  Industrial  plant  at  a 
time  when  such  a  program  Is  not  only  niices- 
sary  but  essential.  It  would,  I  am  convinced, 
give  the  United  States  an  unlimited  op- 
portunity for  constant  growth. 

No  discussion  of  the  economic  problems 
facing  this  Nation  would  be  complete  with- 
out giving  serious  consideration  to  the  role 
played  by  the  union  monopoly  in  fostering 
unnatural  business  costs.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  operation  of  this  monopoly 
within  the  framework  of  the  special  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  granted  it  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  source  of  much 
of  our  trouble.  It  is  a  basic  fact  tha"  no 
effective  battle  can  be  waged  against  Infla- 
tion and  unemployment  and  foreign  com- 
petition unless  we  hold  the  line  against  un- 
earned wage  Increases  for  large  segments  of 
the  working  force.  The  key  to  this,  of 
course,  is  productivity  and  there  Is  nothing 
new  about  the  axiom  that  a  worker  is  either 
worthy  of  his  hire  or  he  isn't;  that  he  Is 
either  worthy  of  a  wage  Increase  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  produces,  or  he  is  not. 
This  has  t>een  the  formula  for  employment 
and  advancement  in  every  workable  eco- 
nomic system  the  world  has  ever  devised. 
Yet  the  great  power  which  Industrywide 
labor  unions  are  permitted  to  exercise  today 
enables  them  to  virtually  dictate  wage  rates 
and  fringe  benefits  without  regard  to  gains 
in  prcxluctlvlty  or  economic  conditions. 
Ar.d  any  resistance  to  the  exercise  of  union 
power  is  answered  by  long,  costly  and  ex- 
hausting strikes. 

Now  the  upshot  of  this  situation  is  that 
more  and  more  employers  are  being  caught 
in  a  tight  squeeze  between  unearned  wage 
Increases  on  one  hand  and  market  resistance 
to  higher  prices  on  the  other.  And  this 
union  wage  structure  Is  a  rigid  cost  factor 
In  the  economy,  moving  always  In  Just  one 
direction — up.  'When  market  conditions 
won't  permit  prices  to  climb  in  relation  to 
these  wage  costs,  profits  dwindle,  risk  capital 
disappears  and  Job-creating  business  ex- 
pansion grinds  to  a  halt.  I  suggest  that 
this  Is  the  biggest  single  reason  for  unem- 
ployment today. 

Under  the  Intensified  competitive  condi- 
tions now  prevailing  In  foreign  markets.  It 
Is  a  wonder  that  American  firms  are  able  to 
compete  at  all  with  countries  whose  wage 
rates  are  only  a  fraction  of  ours  and  whose 
Industries  are  equipped  with  the  newest 
production  machinery.  And  I  would  remind 
you  again  that  the  advantage  we  once  en- 
joyed—despite wage  differentials — because 
we  possessed  the  Ingenuity  to  "make  a  better 
mousetrap"  Is  rapidly  disappearing. 

These  economic  Tacts  of  life  seem  to  be 
lost  on  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  In  this 
country.  In  a  time  of  great  stress  and 
greater  danger,  they  go  right  on  pressuring 
for  more  and  more  wage  increases,  a  shorter 
workweek  and  restrictive  measures  aimed 
at  business.  They  show  no  tendency  to 
recognize  that  the  weight  of  economic  events 
and  changed  world  conditions  places  a  re- 
sponsibility on  their  shoulders  as  well  as  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  public,  government  and 
management.  And  this  Is  a  situation  which 
the  Kennedy  administration  will  ultimately 
have  to  face,  and  face  squarely.  If  this  na- 
tion Is  to  maintain  an  economic  progress 
that  will  keep  pace  with  demands  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  believe  It  is  a  situation  which 
cries  out  for  legislation  to  equalise  the  power 
now  held  by  labor  wltb  that  of  the  public, 
the  government  and  management.  And  this 
has  to  be  done  quieklf  If  w«  are  to  get  on 


with  the  job  of  economic  reconstruction  dic- 
tated by  questions  of  survival. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  the  pro- 
posals I  have  outlined  here  today  do  not 
cover  all  that  needs  to  be  done  If  we  are  to 
unleash  the  full  potential  of  the  free  en- 
terprise s]rstem.  However,  they  are  the 
fundamental  requirements  which,  If  adopted, 
would  gear  this  Nation's  economy  for  a  level 
of  aatotuiding  performance.  They  would 
enable  us  to  achieve  a  military  superiority 
so  great  that  no  Nation  or  collection  of  na- 
tions would  dare  to  challenge  or  threaten  us. 
They  would  help  us  provide  employment  for 
every  man  and  woman  In  this  country  who 
wants  to  work.  And  they  would  give  us  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  anyone  ever 
believed  possible. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GMDLD- 
WATER  BEFORE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OP  PLUMBING  CON- 
TRACTORS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  keynote 
addi'ess  I  delivered  on  June  19,  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Plumbing  Contractors,  be 
printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

N.vrioNAX.    Association    or    Plumbing    Con- 

TK.ACTORS,  June  19,  1961,  Kxtnote  Addrsss, 

Hon.  Babst  Golowatkk 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  con- 
vention, I  can't  tell  you  what  a  real  pleasure 
It  Is  for  me  to  be  here  this  morning.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  discussion  of  American 
business  because  I  think  there  Is  nothing 
more  Important  domestically  right  now  than 
the  maintenance  of  our  econotnic  strength 
and  seeing  to  it  that  It  stays  with  us  and  is 
not  replaced  by  some  other  form  of  eco- 
nomic sjnstem  that  has  never  produced  for 
anybody. 

In  discussing  American  bxislness  this 
morning  I  would  like  to  dlscxiss  It  from  the 
standpoint  of  three  questions: 

1.  Where  are  we  now  bustnesswlse? 

2.  'Where  have  we  been? 

3.  Where  do  we  go  from  here,  and  how? 
When   we   talk  about  the   first  question. 

Where  are  we  now?  we  are  coming  out  of  a 
period  of  economic  adjustment.  You  might 
call  It  a  recession.  It  has  become  very  pop- 
ular to  call  these  little  adjustments  reces- 
sions so  we  can  call  It  a  recession  and  I 
guess  It  would  be  perfectly  proper,  but  I 
like  to  think  of  It  as  a  period  of  adjustment 
where  businessmen  adjust  their  Inventories, 
where  people  quit  buying  for  one  reason  or 
another;  it  might  be  lack  of  quality.  It  might 
be  the  price  structure  is  too  high,  but  for  one 
reason  or  another  we  go  through  these 
periods. 

Now  we  are  coming  out  of  this  one  but 
It  is  characterized  by  the  saoM  situations 
that  we  fotind  In  the  last  several  periods  of 
adjtistment  that  we  have  gone  through.  We 
are  not  coming  out  of  this  very  fast. 

It  Is  true  the  economy  is  increasing.  It  is 
running  I  would  think  at  a  rate  today  of 
about  2^^  percent  Increase,  which  is  not  up 
to  normal.  Normal  in  this  country  should 
be  about  8  percent,  and  actually  as  we  go 
along  I  will  try  to  develop  the  thesis  that  it 
could  run  a  little  faster  than  that  or  a  Uttle 
higher  than  has  been  normal  since  1913. 

Also  this  recovery  is  characteriized  by  a 
lack  of  vigor.  This  doesnt  mean  speed. 
There  is  no  great  excitement  about  coming 
out  of  this  period  of  recession;  there  Is  no 
great  surge  to  do  anything  about  It.  In 
fact,  we  find  another  characteristic  about 
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these  latter  day  adjustment  periods,  and  that 
Is  an  Increase  In  unemployment.  Before  1855 
this  phenomenon  has  never  accompanied 
our  periods  of  adjustment.  As  we  go  Into 
a  recession  employment  falls  off,  and  as  we 
come  out  employment  would  always  Increase. 
Now  this  has  not  been  true.  Just  yesterday 
hgurea  were  released  that  show  that  unem- 
ployment In  this  country  Is  remaining  at  the 
same  position  that  it  has  been  for  the  last 
several  months.  In  other  words,  people  are 
not  going  back  to  work. 

There  is  reason  for  this  that  we  will  discuss 
in  more  detail  later  but  I  think  it  has  become 
very  obvious  that  since  1955  we  are  no  longer 
in  a  war  economy.  What  used  to  be  a  large 
part  of  our  Nations  business  reflected  in 
arms,  and  so  forth,  while  it  remains  the  same 
figure  has  become  a  relatively  small  part  of 
what  we  call  the  gross  national  product. 

Now  I  don't  happen  to  believe  in  the  gross 
national  product  as  an  accurate  barometer 
of  business,  but  as  long  as  it  Is  usied  and 
other  people  use  It  to  compare  facets  of  the 
economy  with,  I  will  use  it  but  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  believe  it  Ls 
an  accurate  figure. 

Back  in  the  war  when  we  were  spending 
approximately  what  we  are  spending  today 
for  national  defense  it  amounted  to  almost 
46  percent  of  what  we  call  the  gross  national 
product.  Today  what  we  are  spending  for 
national  defense  amounts  to  9  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  And  as  this, 
what  I  call  a  phony  figure,  continues  to 
grow,  the  same  amount  of  between  $42  and 
$44  billion  annually  will  become  a  smaller 
and  smaller  part. 

We  changed  about  1955  because  the  tech- 
nology of  war  took  a  very  swift  and  sudden 
change  about  that  time  where  we  found  our- 
selves capable  of  placing  Immense  firepower 
In  the  hands  of  one  man.  For  example,  we 
can  equip  a  ground  soldier  now  with  the 
firepower  of  a  battalion  in  World  War  I. 
We  can  equip  one  airplane  with  the  bomb 
power  of  all  the  bombs  dropped  In  World 
War  II.  So  it  Is  very  obvious  that  we  need 
fewer  men  to  manufacture  these  things  and 
we  also  need  fewer  men  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  do  the  actual  work  of  delivering  flre- 
fwwer.  We  haven't  recognized  this  fact 
nationally  as  yet.  Consequently  we  haven't 
done  the  things  that  must  be  done,  which 
I  will  get  into  later,  to  cause  this  economy 
to  grow  at  a  faster  rate. 

Also  our  capital  investment  is  running 
lower  through  the  first  two  quarters  of  this 
year  than  it  ran  through  the  first  two  quar- 
ters of  2  years  ago,  and  it  is  running  Just 
slightly  ahead,  very  slightly  ahead,  of  last 
year.  This,  in  turn,  is  rather  disturbing  be- 
cause it  shows  that  businessmen  either  do 
not  have  the  confidence  or  they  feel  that  they 
must  have  a  better  chance  at  proflta  through 
a  better  break  in  taxation  before  this  money 
will  be  spent. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  indicators  we 
have  today  as  to  the  problems  Involved  in 
our  business  structure,  these  problems  of 
getting  our  business  moving  faster  so  that 
all  of  Xis  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  business  to 
a  larger  extent. 

When  we  try  to  understand  why  this  is 
happening  to  us,  we  have  always  looked  on 
the  free  enterprise  system  as  a  system  that 
could  not  be  beaten,  could  not  be  stopped. 
It  was  going  to  go  on  forever  with  great 
dynamic  qualities  producing  more  and  more 
for  more  and  more  people,  we  have  to  answer 
the  second  question  which  I  think  Is  most 
Important  that  all  businessmen  in  the  coun- 
try today  understand;  namely.  Where  have 
we  been?  Where  has  the  American  btisiness 
been  for  the  last  30  years? 

Well,  If  I  may  use  some  rather  plain  lan- 
guage, we  have  been  engaged  in  the  last 
30  years  In  what  I  call  "economic  fakery." 
You  will  recall  In  the  1930's  after  the  depres- 
sion of  1928,  and  the  depression  lingered  on 


through  1930  and  1931  in  varying  degrees  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  beginning  iu 
1933  we  for  the  first  time  tried  what  we  like 
to  call  Government  support  of  the  economy 
The  people  at  that  time  in  Government  were 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  Government 
spending  the  Uxpayers'  money  to  a  larger 
extent  probably  than  they  would  have  spent 
it  at  that  time  could  induce  the  economy  to 
move  at  a  faster  rate,  a  rate  fa.st  enough  to 
absorb  unemployment  and.  in  fact,  erase  the 
effects  of  the  depression  of  1929 

This  practice  kept  on  through  19.39.  and 
during  that  6 '^ -year  period  we  actually 
spent  about  52  percent  of  our  total  national 
budgets  In  an  effort  to  get  the  country  out 
of  a  depression  and  get  people  back  to  work. 
Had  we  continued  this  through  1941  or  pos- 
sibly 1942  has  always  been  my  opinion  that 
this  country  would  have  had  a  complete 
economic  collapse,  but  World  War  II  came 
along,  and  World  War  II  placed  9',  million 
people  back  to  work  who  were  still  out  of 
work  at  that  late  date.  World  War  II  drove 
us  into  a  war  economy  and  of  course  we  en- 
Joyed  business  growth  at  a  rate  we  had 
never  experienced,  we  enjoyed  profits  at  a 
rate  we  had  never  experienced  before  and 
people  went  back  to  work 

Now  the  peculiar  thing  is  that  some  peo- 
ple were  sold  and  still  are  sold  on  the  idea 
that  we  came  out  of  the  depres.sion  m  1929 
by  these  governmental  injections  during  the 
1930's.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
were  the  only  country  in  the  world  still  in 
a  depression  when  World  War  II  became  very 
imminent.  There  was  a  world  depression  in 
1929.  In  fact,  this  country  could  not  go  into 
a  serious  depression  without  the  world  going 
into  a  senoxis  depression:  not  that  we 
couldn't  start  it.  but  in  that  case  It  was 
not  the  United  States  that  triggered  it  off. 
it  was  a  situation  worldwide  that  needed 
adjustment  and  the  adjustment  was  a  huge 
one. 

We  have  come  to  know  this  theory  as  the 
Keynes  theory.  Keynes  was  a  man  from 
England  who  came  up  with  the  idea  that  the 
government  should  drain  off  what  is  now 
called  "fluent  money"  or  excess  money  and 
spend  It  for  public  good.  It  is  rather  hard 
to  describe  "public  good  "  but  we  find  the 
Government  In  business.  That  wouldn't  be 
public  good  in  my  estimation.  They  prob- 
ably had  in  mind  originally  the  spending  of 
this  money  for  highways,  for  public  works, 
etc.  The  Keynesian  theory  in  some  ways 
proved  itself  during  war  years,  but  in  peace 
years  which  we  are  now  operating  In.  a  peace 
type  economy,  it  is  not  proving  that  it  will 
work — and  In  fact.  If  we  continue  it  we  are 
going  to  have  trouble. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  theses  of  Mr. 
Keynes'  that  deficit  financing  could  be  en- 
gaged In  by  the  government  to  almost  an 
unlimited  degree,  the  theory  being  that 
when  we  went  into  a  period  of  time  that 
private  spending  was  not  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase the  goods  that  could  be  made  in  the 
country,  public  money  would  be  used  to 
drain  this  off.  Now  of  course  if  this  theory 
Is  proper — and  I  hold  that  it  isn't — then 
why  stop  with  a  little  deficit?  Let's  spend 
the  money  that  we  don't  have  so  that  we  can 
all  have  a  better  time. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  great  proponents  of 
this  theory.  Dr.  Harris  at  Harvard,  when  I 
was  up  there  a  month  or  so  ago  speaking 
before  the  law  forum,  criticized  me  and  I, 
In  turn,  criticized  him  in  just  the  opposite 
way.  He  criticized  me  for  objecting  to  a 
deficit.  He  argued  that  deficits  are  good: 
In  fact,  that  we  ought  to  have  instead  of  a 
$5  billion  deficit  this  year,  probably  $10 
billion  would  be  better. 

I  said  to  him  facetiously  that  if  that  is 
true,  let's  have  a  $50  billion  deficit  and  we'll 
have  a  real  ball  In  this  country.  Of  course 
he  didn't  agree  with  me  at  all. 


In  the  1930's  we  saw  this  begin.  One  of 
the  problems  we  have  today,  and  I  think  it 
1.S  a  case  of  the  chickens  coming  home  to 
roost,  we  are  trying  the  same  theory  of  Gov- 
ernment .intervention  in  the  business  struc- 
ture in  the  1960's.  It  Is  one  of  the  difficult 
things  for  me  to  understand  about  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  look  upon  me  as  one  who 
wants  'to  go  backward'  or  go  to  some  pe- 
riod in  past  history  to  begin  again,  when 
lhe.se  same  people  are  advocating  going  back 
to  the  1930's  and  I  am  resisting  it  as  hard 
as  I  can  because  I  want  to  go  ahead  to  the 
19G0S.  but  I  dont  want  to  do  it  trying  these 
schemes  and  theories  that  were  tried  in  the 
19.H0S  and  which   failed    -failed  utterly. 

In  (act.  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  idea 
that  it  took  World  War  II  to  get  us  out  of 
that  depression.  Mr  John  Galbraith.  whom 
.=iome  of  you  have  probably  heard  at)out.  who 
wrne  the  book  called  'The  Affluent  Society" 
and  wh3  is  now  for  some  reason  or  other  our 
.•\inba.ssador  to  India,  said  that  it  took  World 
War  II  to  relieve  us  of  our  troubles  of  the 
depression    and    unemployment 

Other  things  started  though  in  the  1930.S 
that  are  not  helping  the  economy  at  this 
late  date  We  had  the  t>eglnning  of  the 
growth  of  union  power  in  the  1930's.  Now 
I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we 
had  to  give  union  organization  a  break  in 
ihe  1930  s  Up  until  that  time  there  was  no 
question  that  management's  side  of  the  bar- 
gaining table  held  all  the  strength,  held  all 
the  cards,  and  union  organization  was  not 
able  to  proceed  as  it  should  have  proceeded 
in    this  country. 

Beginning  in  the  middle  1930's  the  Con- 
gress rightly  wrote  labor-management  laws. 
They  seemed  to  be  adequate  at  the  time,  but 
as  time  has  gone  on  they  have  proved 
to  give  more  and  more  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  union  leaders,  until  to- 
day the  strong  bargaining  position  of 
the  union  against  the  strong  but  not  so 
strong  position  of  management,  and  the  no- 
position-at-all  of  the  public  has  caused  a  lot 
of  the  economic  trouble  that  we  are  having 
tixlay.  Wage  Increases  are  being  jjaid  In 
in;uiy  industries  that  have  not  been  ac- 
companied by  increased  production.  In 
other  industries  we  have  escalator  clauses 
which  create  an  automatic  Increase  every 
year,  regardless  of  any  increase  in  produc- 
tion 

When  this  happens,  the  only  end  result 
that  can  be  Is  the  increase  in  prices,  and 
we  have  seen  that  happen  during  the  last  10 
years  to  a  very  marked  degree.  In  fact.  It 
i,s  probably  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have 
the  largest  amount  of  savings  In  this  coun- 
try today  that  we  have  ever  had.  It  Isn't 
that  the  money  Isn't  there.  We  have  over 
$308  billion  that  people  have  tucked  away  in 
banks  and  In  other  savings  places,  which  In- 
dicates two  things:  They  think  prices  are  too 
high,  or  the  quality  does  not  justify  the 
price,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing. 

This  problem  has  not  been  met,  and  I 
doubt  seriously  that  it  will  be  met  by  the 
present  Congress  or  in  the  coming  few  years, 
as  badly  as  It  must  be  met,  not  only  for 
management's  side  and  the  public's  side  but 
Just  a.s  Importantly  for  the  worker's  side,  be- 
cause we  now  see  people  actually  out  of  work 
because  of  an  unnatural  wage  structure  in 
many  of  our  industrial  centers  of  the 
country. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  we  found  an- 
other devil  popping  up — or  devils,  I  should 
say.  It  became  necessary  to  Impose  controls 
upon  the  economy,  and  for  years  we  went 
through  price  control  and  wage  control  and 
rent  control,  and  the  other  controls  that 
we  are  all  aware  of.  The  trouble  Is  that  we 
kept  these  controls  up  after  the  war,  and  ^ 
between  the  period  of  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rea they  were  still  In  effect  and  they  went 
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on  for  a  year  or  so  after  the  Korean  con- 
flict actually  stopped.  Today  we  are  begin- 
ning to  pay  the  piper  for  that  period  of  gov- 
ernmental control  of  the  economy  because 
many  controls  are  still  with  us  and  many 
more  controls  are  threatened. 

It  was  also  during  this  time  that  we  began 
to  hear  of  what  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago, 
the  gross  national  product.  The  reason  I 
believe  economically  that  this  is  unsound  to 
use  as  a  yardstick  Is  that  It  can  be  Influ- 
enced by  Inflation  more  than  any  one  fig- 
ure we  have.  To  say  that  the  gross  national 
product  has  increased  24  times  In  the  last 
20  years  is  a  gross  mistake.  If  we  applied 
a  constant  dollar  value  It  would  only  have 
grown  about  four  times  in  the  last  20  years, 
which  Actually  is  too  small  a  growth  in  that 
particular  field. 

I  dont  know  what  you  people  use  In  your 
business  but  my  brother  and  I  always  look 
at  the  total  disposable  Income  of  the  people 
In  order  that  we  can  judge  our  marketing 
needs;  particularly  do  we  do  that  In  our 
own  area.  And  out  how  much  money  people 
have  to  spend  and  then  we  go  after  It. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example  of  how  con- 
fused the  gross  national  product  can  be.  If 
you  have  a  job  to  install  a  bathtub,  the 
bathtub  sale  to  the  distributor  Is  In  the 
gross  national  product,  the  distributor's 
sale  to  you  Is  In  the  gross  national  product, 
your  sale  of  It  to  your  customer  Is  In  the 
gross  national  product,  and  all  the  amounts 
that  accompany  that  have  to  go  into  the 
bookkeeping  and  handling  of  that  particu- 
lar bathtub.  It  is  poeslble  to  have  one  Item 
nppear  as  many  as  Ave  times  in  the  gross 
national  product,  which  of  course  creates 
a  false  picture. 

I  only  mention  that  because  It  does  add 
confusion  to  our  economy  when  we  are  vis- 
ing a  yardstick  that  in  effect  is  not  a  yard- 
stick; It  Is  a  very  elastic  thing  that  can 
stretch  itself  almost  at  will  and  grows  much 
f  i.>;ter  t!ian  the  economy  Itself,  or  much 
faster  than  disposable  Income  because  of 
the  influence  of  Inflation.  We  are  bound  to 
linve  more  of  that  In  the  coming  2  years  or 
3  vears  at  least  and  we  hope  that  by  then 
tie  forces  acting  on  It  can  be  stopped. 

I  mentioned  the  end  of  the  war  economy 
In  1955  and  the  fact  that  we  had  not  awak- 
ened to  that  yet  and  adjusted  ourselves  to  a 
p.ormai  free  enterprise.  This,  I  think,  would 
be  the  most  desirable  thing  to  do  at  this 
time,  to  drop  the  ideas  proposed  by  Mr. 
Keynes  of  England,  admit  that  the  theory 
showed  8c»ne  signs  of  working  during  a  war 
economy  but  It  will  not  work  In  a  peace 
economy.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue mounting  deflclt  spending,  obligating 
our  future  and  our  children's  and  grand- 
children's future  for  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  momentary  Increase  In  the  econ- 
omy. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  has  been  tried  in 
the  1930'b;  it  is  being  tried  today,  but  I 
might  point  out  to  you  that  even  though  it 
is  being  tried  I  can't  think  of  one  man  who 
has  gone  back  to  work  as  a  result  of  the 
Government's  effort  to  get  the  economy 
moving  faster.  I  can't  think  of  one  new 
job  that  has  been  created.  Now  the  prob- 
lem here  is  trying  to  get  10,500  American 
dollars  together  to  build  a  new  job.  Jobs  are 
what  is  needed  In  this  country  and  we  don't 
create  jobs  by  Federal  speiMllng.  In  fact,  we 
diminish  jobs.  That  has  been  amply  shown 
during  the  1930'8  and  Is  being  shown  now. 

I  might  say  one  other  thing  has  ccane 
about  because  of  this  era  that  we  have  gone 
through  that  Is  Just  now  beginning  to  be 
realized  by  people  in  this  country.  Because 
of  high  taxes  and  a  squeezing  of  profits, 
because  of  Goverrunent  regulations  and  Gov- 
ernment Inspectors  that  bother  you  Just  as 
much  as  they  bother  my  business  because 
of  the  whole  feeling  of  a  police  state,  you 
might  say,   in  the  economic  structure,   we 


have  seen  e'vldences  of  immorality  creeping 
into  the  national  business  affairs.  The  re- 
cent exposures  of  price  rigging,  for  example, 
we  cannot  coodone  but  on  the  other  hand 
I  think  we  have  to  place  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility where  it  rightly  belongs  and  that 
is  on  Oovenunent  Itself,  making  It  so  diffi- 
cult and  in  many  cases  impossible  for  a 
businessman  to  realize  a  profit  that  the 
American  has  followed  his  natural  incUna- 
tlon  of  getting  the  job  done  and  has  re- 
sorted, unfortunately,  to  unfair  practices,  to 
In  some  cases  Immoral  and  Illegal  practices. 
I  don't  like  to  see  the  American  business 
structure  take  this  entire  blame.  I  think 
the  American  governmental  structure  must 
take  a  large  part  of  It.  I  think  you  gentle- 
men In  the  business  that  you  are  In  know 
far  better  than  I  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
placed  In  your  road  In  the  way  of  bidding 
fo!  Government  jobs  and  bidding  for  jobs 
that  have  Government  money  In  them,  and 
therefore  Government  control  in  them. 

Now  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

The  next  question  which  is  the  important 
question  to  all  of  us  Is,  Where  do  we  go 
from  here  with  our  economy?  To  answer 
that  we  also  have  to  include.  How? 

We  will  divide  this  question  Into  two  parts 
because  we  can  continue  going  the  way  we 
have  been,  or  we  can  change.  Now  if  we  con- 
tinue to  go  the  way  that  we  have  been  going. 
I  can  assure  you  that  profits  will  be  lower. 
There  Is  no  way  to  expect  higher  profits  with 
high  taxes,  and  taxes  will  be  higher  if  we 
are  going  to  meet  the  debts  that  this  Nation 
now  owes. 

Lower  profits  is  not  conducive  to  young 
men  going  Into  business.  This,  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  one  of  the  targets  of  those  who  wovild 
destroy  our  economy  and  attach  Immorality 
to  It  and  low  profits.  It  is  an  effort  to  paint 
the  American  businessman  as  a  rather  bad 
individual  and  cause  the  young  man  of 
today  to  say,  "I  want  no  part  of  It.  I  don't 
want  to  run  a  business.  I'll  work  for  some- 
body but  I  don't  want  to  be  my  own  boss." 

I  think  if  this  keeps  up,  naturally  you  are 
going  to  see  less  capital  Investment.  This  is 
one  of  our  major  problems  today.  We  have 
on  the  floors  of  our  factories  of  this  country 
around  $90  billion  worth  of  obsolete  machin- 
ery, not  just  machinery  that  you  think, 
"Well,  I  would  like  to  buy  a  new  lathe  or  a 
new  threading  machine"  but  machinery  that 
just  wont  turn  any  more,  it  wont  cut 
threads  any  miore,  it  just  won't  perform  the 
tasks  that  it  was  designed  and  built  for. 

Now  this  has  come  about,  of  course, 
through  discouraging  reinvestment  by,  to 
my  mind,  a  very  foolish  poeition  on  write- 
offs. Of  the  eight  leading  economies  In 
the  world,  all  seven  of  the  others  growing 
faster  than  we  are,  all  seven  of  them  have 
liberalized  depreciation  allowances.  I  used 
the  word  "Uberallzed"  with  that  and  some- 
one said  they  never  expected  to  hear  that 
wcH-d  coming  out  of  my  mouth,  but  this  is 
liberal  as  we  Interpret  it  as  meaning  giving 
something  to  somebody.  Liberal  in  that  way, 
not  liberal  as  we  apply  it  to  what  the  lib- 
erals are  doing  to  your  Government. 

This  will  mean  more  unemployment  In  the 
future  instead  of  less  unemployment.  It 
will  also  mean  less  Initiative  to  be  offered  to 
the  young  people  of  the  country,  and  it  will 
also  mean  a  greater  loss  to  our  foreign  com- 
petitors who  today  are  giving  us  the  stlffest 
competition  they  ever  have  in  their  history. 
And  I  assure  you  if  we  don't  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  economy  and  allow  It  to  run 
freely,  we  are  going  to.  find  foreign  competi- 
tion tougher  and  tougher  to  meet. 

I  might  just  give  you  an  example  of  how 
tough  this  is  today.  In  the  textile  Industry 
alone,  which  employs  1  out  of  8  people 
employed  In  manufacturing  In  this  coun- 
try, there  are  nearly  400,000  people  out  of 
work  because  of  the  competition  from  China, 
Japan,   and  Puerto  Rloo.     We  can't  reduce 


wages,  nor  do  we  want  to  reduce  wages,  but 
we  have  to  get  modernized  and  mechanized 
so  that  the  wages  we  pay  now  will  find 
productivity  catching  up  with  those  wages. 

If  this  happens  to  us,  of  course,  we  im- 
mediately lose  our  position  as  the  world's 
No.  1  economic  power,  and  I  might  siy  that 
Stalin  in  a  book  that  he  wrote  back  in  the 
early  twenties  said  that  he  expected  to  see 
the  day  that  the  capitalistic  system  would 
disintegrate.  Even  Khrushchev  who  Is  not 
much  of  a  philosopher  and  not  much  of  a 
wTiter  has  observed  the  same  thing,  only  he 
s.iys  tiiat  the  capitalistic  system  Is  disinte- 
grating, and  I  would  have  to  agree  with  him. 
Around  the  world  we  are  finding  this  hap- 
pening because  the  great  shining  light  of 
capitalism,  the  United  States,  has  for  nearly 
30  years  been  operating  under  more  and  more 
of  a  centralized  economy,  more  and  more  of 
an  economy  that  requires  central  planning 
and  central  controls  in  order  to  operate.  In 
fact.  I  might  just  relate  this  little  tale  to 
you. 

Back  in  1951  the  XJB.  Government  sent  to 
Germany  a  team  of  economists  to  tell  Ger- 
many how  to  operate  their  newly  emerging 
economy  Among  several  things  they  recom- 
mended was  to  forget  about  the  capitalistic 
Eystem.  that  the  capital  structure  would  no 
longer  play  a  part  In  economies  around  the 
world.  They  said,  "Do  not  encourage  savings 
because  this  would  take  money  away  from 
the  Government  that  could  be  spent  for  the 
public  good,  and  dont  forget  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  run  the  economic 
system." 

Now  the  Germans  are  very  polite  people. 
They  told  this  committee  what  they  could 
do  with  their  recommendations  and  told 
them  goodby.  and  they  came  back  to  this 
country. 

One  of  those  men.  Dr.  Heller,  is  now  the 
top  economic  adviser  to  our  President,  and 
with  all  respect  to  his  judgment  and  his 
feelings — he  is  entitled  to  them — he  still 
has  that  general  feeling  about  business,  that 
It  can  be  best  and  only  run  from  a  central 
planning  group,  probably  located  In  Wash- 
ington. This  group  would  tell  you  how 
much  plumbing  btulness  you  are  going  to 
do.  the  prices  you  can  charge  for  it,  where 
you  can  perform  these  tasks,  etc. 

If  we  continue  in  the  general  direction 
which  we  are  going  today,  I  dont  think  any 
economist  can  argue  that  the  life  of  the  free 
enterprise  E3rstem,  or  the  capitalistic  free 
enterprise  system  as  we  have  known  It.  is  a 
very  long  one.  In  fact,  it  would  probably 
have  to  be  completely  controlle<l  by  the 
Oovemment  within  a  period  falling  within 
the  next  5  or  6  years. 

If  this  ever  happens,  I  don't  have  to  relate 
to  you  the  next  step.  The  next  step,  of 
course,  would  be  a  completely  centralized 
government  with  all  of  otu*  lives  being 
planned  and  directed  aixl  run  from  Wash- 
ington. And  this  is  completely  contrary  to 
everything  we  have  been  raised  to  under- 
stand as  workable  and  good  and  productive 
in  this  country  of  ours. 

In  fact.  If  you  will  jvist  stop  and  think, 
here  on  this  relatively  small  piece  of  real 
estate  In  the  world,  which  Is  only  6  percent 
of  the  earth's  surface,  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  earth's  population  has  been 
able  to  do  in  184  years  what  the  world  has 
been  trying  6,000  years  to  do,  namely  stamp 
out  famine  and  starvation;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  man  we  live  in  a 
country  that  knows  no  starvation  and  no 
famine.  As  late  as  the  late  1930's,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Russians  died  of  starvation  on 
farmland  far  richer  than  farmland  that  we 
have  in  this  country.  In  fact,  today  one  of 
Russia's  biggest  problems  is  how  to  over- 
come the  fact  that  it  takes  50  percent  of 
her  pxipulation  to  feed  and  clothe  the  other 
50  percent,  whereas  In  this  country  it  takes 
only  about  9  percent.    And  if  we  would  get 
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rid  of  these  stupid  agricultural  controls,  It 
could  probably  b©  done  with  around  4  per- 
cent of  the  American  people. 

Now  what  can  we  do?  If  we  resort  to  a 
capitalistic  free  enterprise  system  running 
as  freely  as  It  can  run — and  don't  ever  get 
It  In  your  heads  that  we  can  have  such  a 
thing  as  an  absolutely  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  have  Interstate  commerce,  for 
example.  There  must  be  a  Federal  regula- 
tion of  Interstate  commerce  because  the 
number  of  States  Involved  In  transporting 
goods  across  this  country  Just  couldn't 
handle  the  Job.  But  we  don't  need  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  purely  Intrastate  busi- 
ness, so  that  segment  would  be  left  to  run 
as  freely  as  It  could  where  It  didn't  Interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others.  It  would  receive 
its  only  control  from  local  or  State  laws. 

The  Government  must  get  out  of  business. 
And  if  you  think  the  Government  Is  out  of 
b\islnes8  you  are  mistaken.  We  are  still  In 
some  2,400  different  businesses  in  this  coxin- 
try,  many  of  them  In  direct  conflict  with 
the  plumbing  business.  It  is  dlfScult  to 
find  a  business  In  the  United  States  that  the 
Federal  Government  doesn't  have  some 
competition  with,  and  we  can  and  should 
get  out  of  It. 

For  example.  I  know  many  of  you  are  from 
the  South  and  you  probably  are  acquainted 
with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  I 
think  this  tjrpe  of  government  in  a  bxislness 
thing  should  b«  tvirned  over  to  free  enter- 
prise even  If  they  could  only  get  91  for  It. 
We  would  get  more  back  in  taxes  out  of  TVA 
In  a  matter  of  6  years  than  we've  gotten  out 
of  It  since  the  thing  started.  And  that 
would  apply  to  all  Federal  power  projects 
across  this  country  wherever  private  power 
can  operate. 

The  Government  must  contain  Itself. 
That  means  that  the  Government  cannot 
increase  Its  programs  where  it  cannot  afford 
to  Increase  Its  programs,  and  this  must  be 
done  In  order  that  we  can  rewrite  the  tax 
structure  and  decrease  taxes  or  at  least  hold 
them  where  they  are.  But  It  would  be 
much  better  to  work  on  the  tax  structure 
right  now.  In  fact.  If  we  allowed  a  greater 
depreciation  allowance  right  today — In  fact. 
if  the  President  asked  for  it  this  afternoon — 
the  inunedlate  effect  of  writing  orders  would 
put  men  bock  to  work  at  such  a  rate  that  I 
am  convinced  that  within  a  matter  of  4  or 
5  or  6  months  at  the  most  we  would  have  a 
manpower  shortage  in  this  country.  To  re- 
place $90  billion  worth  of  equipment  Is  In 
itself  a  rather  herculean  Job  that  isn't  going 
to  be  done  In  a  matter  of  12  months  or  24 
months;  we  would  be  forever  at  It  because 
as  new  machinery  replaced  obsolete  machin- 
ery, younger  machinery  would  become  ob- 
solete and  we  would  never  get  through  with 
the  process. 

Doing  this  would  allow  the  free  enterprise 
system  to  work.  It  would  mean  more  In- 
vestment of  capital  from  management  Itself, 
from  investments  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try in  management.  I  might  say  that  today 
there  are  more  stockholders  In  America  than 
there  are  members  of  the  union  movement, 
and  most  of  these  stockholders  will  be  found 
In  the  so-called  working  class  of  people. 
They  have  faith  In  the  economy.  They  want 
to  see  it  grow,  and  we  have  a  responsibility 
In  business  to  see  to  it  that  Government  does 
not  hamper  business. 

Then  we  have  to  do  research.  Here  Is  one 
area  where  I  feel  the  Government  has  an 
absolute  Job  to  do.  Research  has  become 
such  a  ooetly  thing  that  it  is  impossible 
for  most  businesses  today  to  put  together 
enough  money  to  get  the  Job  done  ade- 
quately. We  find  this  particularly  true,  for 
example,  In  the  medical  profession.  I  can 
Imagine  it  being  true  In  your  own  profession 
where  the  Federal  Government  touches  so 
heavily  on  you  through  public  health.  And 
now  if  the  Federal  Aid  to  Education  Act  goes 


through — which  I  hope  and  pray  It  doesn't — 
it  will  again  touch  you. 

So  we  do  have  that  responsibility,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Government  would  get 
itself  interested  In  research  and  more  re- 
search, and  that  industry  too  would  finance 
research  to  the  end  that  you  can  find  better 
ways  to  do  plumbing,  that  the  fixture  manu- 
facturers can  find  better  ways  to  manufac- 
ture fixtures,  that  you  can  actually  invent 
some  new  gadgets  that  everybody  has  to  have 
in  the  bathroom.  Just  think  of  the  things 
that  are  in  the  bathroom  today  that  vcren'. 
in  the  bathroom  10  years  ago.  Add  up  the 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  tha',  for  ex- 
ample, the  sale  of  a  tissue  disposer  means  to 
not  only  your  Industry  but  my  buslne.=!S  bo- 
cause  I  sell  facial  tissues  once  in  a  while. 
This  Is  what  American  Indu.stry  is  faced 
with,  this  challenge  of  creating  new  things 
We  don't  have  to  have  them.  We  don't 
make  our  money  selling  things  thnt  peuple 
have  to  have.  If  that  were  true  I  would 
have  been  out  of  business  a  long  time  ago 
If  your  wives  came  into  my  store  and  bought 
Just  one  dress,  that  wouldn't  do  If  they 
Just  owned  one  pair  of  shoes  I  would  be  most 
unhappy.  If  they  passed  by  my  gift  de- 
partment and  didn't  pick  up  a  little  knick- 
knack  for  you  that  you  probably  would 
never  use  in  your  life,  I  wouldn't  be  In  busi- 
ness very  long. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  you.  I  recall  build- 
ing a  new  house  Just  4  years  ago  and  I  think 
back  to  all  the  gadgets  that  that  plumber 
sold.  I  am  happy  he  did.  I  don't  use  some 
of  them  but  they  sure  look  good.  That  Is 
the  kind  of  thing  I  talk  about  when  I  ti\'.k 
about  research. 

And  then,  finally,  we  have  to  do  something 
to  instill  initiative  in  these  young  people 
coming  up.  If  we  do  all  of  these  things  that 
I  have  mentioned,  getting  the  free  enter- 
prise system  back  into  real  operation,  we  are 
going  to  find  young  men  wanting  to  get  Into 
business  in  competition  with  you.  In  com- 
petition with  my  business,  in  competition 
with  all  businesses,  and  young  people  getting 
into  a  free  enterprise  economy  will  mean 
more  jobs.  It  will  mean  more  capital,  It  will 
mean  more  young  people  believing  in  our 
system  and  more  attention  being  paid  to  it. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  that  go 
through  my  mind  as  I  think  about  our 
economy  today  and  what  we  have  to  do  in 
order  to  Insure  that  America  remains  the 
No.  1  economic  nation  in  the  world  If  we 
ever  slip,  we're  lost  because  without  a  strong, 
or  the  strongest  economic  position  in  the 
world.  It  matters  not  that  we  are  the  strong- 
est military  nation  In  the  world.  The  two 
have  to  go  hand  in  hand  because  any  over- 
all foreign  policy  that  we  adopt  of  a  meaning- 
ful nature  will  have  to  marry  our  economic 
system  and  our  military  system  along  with 
some  other  brides  that  we  have  to  bring  in 
in  order  to  form  an  overall  strategic  plan 
aimed  against  worldwide  communism  and 
aimed  further  at  advancing  our  Ideas  of 
freedom  to  all  the  corners  of  the  world  so 
that  maybe  your  children  and  grandchildren 
will  see  freedom  all  over  this  world. 

Your  responsibilities  to  your  coimtry  do 
not  exist  only  in  the  fields  of  government. 
They  exist  also  in  the  fields  of  business  be- 
cause the  two  go  hand  in  hand,  although 
don't  let  me  leave  with  you  for  a  moment 
the  idea  that  you  don't  have  a  responsibility 
to  your  Government.  I  only  pray  that  every 
man  and  woman  in  here  is  actively  engaged 
in  some  way  with  his  political  party,  the 
party  of  his  choice.  I  don't  care  which  party 
that  is — oh.  I  can't  say  that  honestly  but  I 
will  put  it  that  way.  If  you  are  not,  you  are 
shirking  your  duty  to  your  country.  Bad 
politicians  are  elected  by  good  people  who 
don't  vote,  and  today  in  this  country  I  think 
It  Is  obvious  to  everyone  that  we  are  being 
run  by  minorities  when  we  should  be  run  by 
majorities.      The    majority    doesn't    squeak 


very  loud  unless  we  happen  to  step  on  its 
toe!  The  minority  is  always  squeaking  so  the 
political  oilcan  is  squirted  in  their  direction. 

When  you  go  home  from  here,  if  you  are 
not  helping  your  party,  please  get  to  it.  It  is 
later  than  you  think.  We  cannot  afford  the 
type  of  minority  control  that  we  have  today 
in  our  governments  around  this  country.  It 
must  be  truly  a  majority  reflection,  and  if  It 
were  a  majority  reflection  today  I  am  con- 
vinced we  wouldn't  be  In  the  troubles  that 
c:.used  me  to  outline  the  changes  I  would 
iTcummcnd  in  the  relationship  of  govern- 
ment to  our  economic  system. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  being  with  you. 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  sometime  of  see- 
ing each  of  you  In  your  hometowns  as  I 
travel  around  this  country  doing  my  best  to 
peddle  the  Republican  idea. 

Thank  vou. 


HOSPITAL  SHIP  SS  "HOPE- 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
SS  Hope,  a  privately  sponsored  hospital 
ship  which  is  now  engaged  in  healing 
and  medical  training  in  the  Indonesia 
area,  ha.s  been  staffed  by  many  distin- 
^^uished  American  doctors  and  medical 
specialists. 

One  is  Dr  Malcolm  McCannel,  oph- 
thalmologist of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  A 
few  months  ago,  he  wrote  a  report  on 
the  work  and  the  success  of  Project 
Hope's  ship  of  mercy.  His  comments 
offer  additional  evidence  of  the  need  for 
and  the  value  of  this  type  of  medical 
prosiram  overseas. 

I  ask  that  Dr.  McCannel's  report. 
published  in  the  Medicine  Abroad  section 
of  Postgraduate  Medicine  in  Minneap- 
olis, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Medicine  From  Abboad 
For  several  weeks  this  spring.  Dr.  Mal- 
colm McCannel.  ophthalmologist  of  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.,  served  with  the  medical 
staff  of  the  SS  Hope,  anchored  at  Bima  on 
the  island  of  Sumbawa.  about  800  miles 
from  the  Indonesian  capital  of  Djakarta  on 
the  island  of  Java.  Dr.  McCannel  wrote 
this  report  of  the  work  of  Project  Hope 
while  still  aboard  the  ship,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  present  his  account  of  a  truly 
humanitarian  endeavor  on  the  part  of  In- 
dividual American  physicians  and  other 
medical   personnel. — The  Editors. 

INDONTESIA,     SS     "HOPE,"     BiMA,     INDONESIA, 

April  11,  1961. — The  SS  Hope  Is  part  of  a 
privately  sponsored  program  to  share  the 
US.  modern  medical  knowledge  and  skills 
with  newly  developing  countries.  Project 
Hope — Health  Opportunities  for  People 
Everywhere — is  a  nonprofit,  charitable  or- 
ganization which  began  over  a  year  ago  and 
was  brought  to  fruition  by  the  sailing  of  a 
converted  hospital  ship,  SS  Constellation, 
rechrlstened  the  SS  Hope  I.  from  San  Fran- 
cisco last  fall. 

The  ship  has  been  In  operation  a  little 
over  7  months  and  has  made  Island-hopping 
stops  all  along  the  Equator  in  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia.  Plans  are  being  made  for  this 
ship  or  others  like  It  to  visit  Vietnam,  Pak- 
istan. South  America,  and  Africa  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  permanent  medical  staff  of  the  SS 
Hope  includes  15  physicians,  a  dentist,  and 
about  50  nurses  and  auxiliary  personnel. 
Volunteer  medical  specialists  Join  the  ship 
on  a  rotating  basis  for  tours  of  duty. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Hope  made  an  un- 
scheduled stop  at  the  city  of  Ende  on  the 
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island  of  Plores.  It  was  reported  that  a  bad 
earthquake  had  hit  the  island,  and  we  were 
asked  to  stop  and  give  what  aid  we  could. 
It  turned  out  that  there  were  few  casualties 
but  there  was  considerable  damage  to 
buildings. 

At  Blma,  which  Is  in  a  sheltered  cove  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Island  of  Sumbawa, 
there  Is  1  doctor  for  about  80,000  people. 
He  Is  a  very  alert  Indonesian  of  Chinese 
extraction  named  Dr.  Tan  Hong  DJwan,  who 
is  a  master  diagnostician  and  with  a  small 
amount  of  equipment  and  ancillary  help 
accomplishes  miracles  that  we  take  for 
granted  In  the  United  States. 

Approximately  half  an  hour  after  the 
first  launch  from  the  ship  arrived  at  the 
wharf,  a  polyclinic  was  set  In  operation. 
The  patients  are  screened  and  sent  to  the 
various  departments  for  evaluation.  For  the 
most  part,  only  problem  cases  are  handled 
on  the  ship  because  of  lack  of  time  and  of 
bed  space.  Patients  seen  one  day  are  sched- 
uled for  operation  the  following  day.  The 
operating  rooms  are  ably  managed  by  Mavis 
O.  Pate.  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  she  keeps  her 
three  opertalng  rooms  humming  from  7  a.m. 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  last  2 
weeks.  Dr.  Robert  PulUam,  Longvlew,  Wash., 
has  done  over  25  operations  for  repair  of 
harelip.  There  is  a  comparable  amount  of 
pathologic  conditions  requiring  general  sur- 
gery and  eye  and  chest  care.  Tuberculosis 
Is  very  prevalent  on  Sumbawa,  and  at  pres- 
ent the  ship  Is  In  dire  need  of  an  orthopedic 
consultant. 

There  Is  nothing  hit  and  miss  about  the 
recordkeeping  and  paperwork.  Occasion- 
ally, a  disgruntled  surgeon  may  wish  for  the 
retinue  of  interns  and  residents  he  would 
have  at  home  as  he  completes  the  endless 
charting  and  surgical  reports  to  make  this 
a  worthwhile  project. 

A  great  change  has  been  seen  in  the  Indo- 
nesian personnel  since  they  first  Joined  the 
ship  In  Djakarta  and  Surabaja  last  fall. 
Local  nurses  now  pick  up,  play  with,  and 
fondle  pediatric  patients  in  the  same  way 
as  their  American  counterparts,  which  they 
did  not  do  at  first.  They  also  have  ex- 
pressed amazement  at  the  concentrated  team 
effort  put  forth  when  a  problem  case  goes 
sour  and  requires  a  lot  of  extra  work. 

This  morning  a  7  pound  tumor  was  re- 
moved from  the  left  parotid  area  of  a  woman 
who  had  had  It  for  over  21  years.  The  tu- 
mors, hernias,  and  healed  fractures  look  like 
the  examples  In  medical  books  published  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  trip  to  and  from  the  hospital  and  poly- 
clinic is  like  a  tourist's  dream.  There  are 
rice  paddles  with  water  buffalo  and  occasion- 
ally a  crocodile,  and  colorful  thatched-roof 
houses  on  stilts,  which  provide  a  playroom 
for  the  children  during  the  hot  days  and  a 
cooler  place  to  sleep  In  at  night.  Goats, 
monkeys,  and  little  ponies  are  seen  every- 
where. A  favorite  pet  is  a  parrotlike  bird 
with  an  enormous  bill  and  an  odd  cry.  Many 
of  the  children  fly  kites.  On  each  island, 
the  people  seem  to  have  their  own  sp>eclal 
type  of  sailing  craft  with  a  particular  design 
of  sail  and  outriggers.  Indonesians  are 
small,  reserved,  pleasant,  and  appreciative 
people.  They  have  the  typical  Far  Eastern 
solicitude  for  their  children,  and  we  find 
that  both  children  and  adults  take  one-half 
to  one-third  of  the  usual  paln-kllllng  rem- 
edies needed  in  the  United  States. 

Everyone  is  used  to  waiting  In  the  Par 
East  and  appointment  ischedules  often  mean 
very  little.  At  first  thi.s  was  a  most  frustrat- 
ing source  of  exasperation,  but  counter- 
measures  have  been  resorted  to  and  now 
even  the  Indonesians  forgo  some  siesta  time 
If  a  clinic  is  scheduled. 

The  mechanics  of  running  this  hospital 
ship  Is  a  huge  task.  In  port  we  use  almost 
150  tons  of  fresh  water  per  day,  and  the 
laundry  handles  as  much  dirty  linen  as  a 
small    city.      Al    Adams,    of    San    Francisco, 


has  A  "mechanical  cow"  in  No.  5  hold  deep 
amidshlp.  By  ingenious  use  of  milk  pow- 
ders, chipped  Ice,  colorings,  anhydrous  fats 
and  other  additives,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell 
It  from  the  real  thing.  The  chocolate  milk 
or  "susu"  is  the  most  popular  item  with  the 
Indonesian  patients. 

Since  this  is  a  hospital  training  ship, 
teaching  of  local  personnel  accompanies 
treatment  erf  patients.  There  are  classroom 
lecturers,  discussions,  movies,  fllmstrips,  and 
demonstrations  going  on  every  day. 

Millions  of  people  In  Indonesia  are  caught 
In  a  viciotis  circle.  Poverty,  malnutrition, 
and  disease  are  very  common.  Unhealthy 
people  find  It  hard  to  produce,  and  this 
new  Republic  of  Indonesia  does  Indeed  need 
healthy  people  to  produce. 

Project  Hope  Includes  land -based  opera- 
tions of  mobile  Jeep  teams  of  doctors  and 
technicians  who  go  inland  to  share  knowl- 
edge and  help  the  Indonesians  to  help 
themfelves. 

The  SS  hope  at  present  is  the  major  ac- 
tivity of  the  People-to-People  Health 
Foundation,  Inc.  This  nonprofit,  non- 
governmental organization  is  sponsored  by 
indtistry,  imions,  and  private  donations. 
American  President  Lines  operates  the  SS 
Hope  at  cost,  and  the  American  petroleum 
Industry  furnishes  all  fuel.  Pharmaceutical 
firms  generously  donated  our  drugs,  surgical 
Instrument*,  and  many  of  our  supplies.  Al- 
though many  of  our  foodstuffs  are  utilized 
by  the  ships  personnel,  a  generous  amount 
Is  left  on  the  docks  at  each  port — powdered 
milk,  soap,  rice,  flour,  and  pharmaceuticals. 

The  people  on  the  Hope  feel  there  Is  a 
great  wellsprlng  of  good  will  for  the  United 
States  here  In  Indonesia.  The  Hope  has  no 
ax  to  grind  and  is  purely  an  expression  of 
the  American  people  who  want  to  help  those 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  It 
is  a  mere  drop,  of  course;  but,  with  every 
dollar  and  ounce  of  energy  used.  It  Is  hoped 
that  we  are  making  friends  for  America  In 
Far  Ea."^tern  Asia. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  been  voting  on  the 
all-important  foreign-aid  bill,  and  in 
particular  on  some  of  the  controversial 
features  of  the  bill,  such  as  the  long- 
term  financing  provisions,  Treasury  bor- 
rowing, and  the  sums  of  money  involved 
in  the  Development  Loan  Fimd  for  the 
next  5  years. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rusk,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon, have  jointly  signed  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Members  of  Congress,  dated 
July  18,  commenting  on  some  of  the 
more  controversial  sections  of  the  for- 
eign-aid program,  and  particularly  those 
sections  that  relate  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  long-term  financing  and 
TreMury  borrowing.  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  first  time  that  two  Cabinet  mem- 
bers have  jointly  signed  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Such  action  indicates  to  me,  of  coiu-se, 
as  I  am  sure  It  does  to  each  of  us,  the 
overriding  importance  of  the  foreign-aid 
program.  This  foreign-aid  program  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  national  security,  and 
in  this  critical  hour  of  international  ten- 
sion and  crisis,  it  becwnes  all  the  more 
important  that  we  act  with  dispsktch. 
and  yet  with  mature  judgment,  upon  this 
particular  proposal  known  as  the  aid 
program. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Long-Term  Foreign  Aid," 
published  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
July  12,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Long-Term   Foreign   Am 

President  Kennedy  Is  trying  to  mobilize 
public  support  In  his  fight  to  keep  Congress 
from  cutting  the  very  heart  out  of  his 
foreign-aid  financing  program.  The  key  sec- 
tion which  has  aroused  strong  congressional 
opposition  would  authorize  development 
loans  to  foreign  countries  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Such  relatively  long-term  economic  aid 
planning  makes  sense  in  aiming  at  more 
efiBclent  use  of  U.S.  funds  and  Its  strengthens 
.American  diplomacy   In  the  cold  war. 

But  prospects  for  congressional  approval 
are  not  bright  because  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives see  It  as  an  Infringement,  how- 
ever slight  and  Indirect,  on  their  Jealously 
guarded  power  over  the  public  pvirse.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  American-aid  program, 
appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress 
on  a  year-to-year  basis,  as  with  most  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Actually,  no  forelgn-ald  loans  could  be 
made  without  congressional  appropriation 
of  funds  even  under  the  Kennedy  long- 
range  proposal.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  total 
foreign  aid  would  be  Increased  over  a  figure 
set  by  Congress. 

It  does  put  a  new  limitation  on  congres- 
sional watchdog  activities  In  foreign  aid 
to  this  extent:  If  Congress  now  authorizes 
the  5-year  borrowing  program,  legislators 
could  not  change  their  minds  during  that 
period  and  cancel  development  loans  which 
had  been  promised,  for  example,  to  build  a 
dam  In  Ghana  or  a  factory  In  India. 

The  tey.  long-term  feature  In  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
authorize  the  President  to  borrow  $7,300  mil- 
lion from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  development 
lending  In  the  5-year  p>erlod. 

U.S.  aid  administrators  have  been  handi- 
capped In  trying  to  Induce  underdeveloped 
countries  to  undertake  long-range,  coordi- 
nated economic  planning  because  they  could 
not  predict  what  amounts  Congress  would 
appropriate  from  year  to  year. 

President  Kennedy  met  Monday  with  a 
newly  organized  Citizens  Committee  for  In- 
ternational Development  composed  of  promi- 
nent business,  labor,  education  and  founda- 
tion leaders  to  mtister  public  support  for 
congressional  approval.  The  citizens  com- 
mittee echoed  the  President's  opinion  that 
present  year-to-year  foreign  aid  program- 
ing was  haphazard  and  wasteful. 

J.  W.  FUI.BRIGHT,  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  chairman,  who  supports  the 
President's  long-range  financing  plan,  has 
said  there  Is  strong  opposition  to  it.  Oppo- 
nents are  proposing  an  alternative  plan  In 
which  Congress  would  declare  its  intention 
to  carry  through  a  development  loan  pro- 
gram for  3  to  5  years  but  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  back  to  Congress  each  year  for 
money  authorization,  as  at  present. 

This  compromise  is  really  no  compromise 
a';  all.  It  still  leaves  the  United  States  un- 
able to  make  long-term  aid  conmiltments 
necessary  if  underdeveloped  countries  are  to 
make  sustained  efforts  on  taxation,  land 
reform,  and  capital  Investment. 

Congressmen  are  understandably  reluc- 
tant to  loosen  their  control  of  the  public 
purse,  and  in  most  cases  are  Justified.  But 
the  foreign  aid  program  must  be  made  more 
effective  and  President  Kennedy's  long-term 
commitment  plan  is  one  step  In  that  direc- 
tion. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ftsk  unanimous  consent  also  that  the  let- 
ter that  I  referred  to  earlier,  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC,  July  18, 1961. 
The  Honorable  Hubket  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Humpkrbt:  The  Congress 
will  shortly  be  acting  upon  legislation 
authorizing  the  continuance  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  on  appropriations  to  can-y 
it  forward.  We  believe  that  the  passage  of 
the  foreign  aid  legislation  as  requested  by 
the  President  is  of  such  critical  Importance 
to  our  national  Interest  that  we  are  taking 
this  unusual  step  of  communicating  with 
you  personally  regarding  certain  key  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  during  the  con- 
gressional hearings. 

Are  the  sums  requested  for  foreign  aid 
necessary? 

The  continuance  of  economic  and  military 
assistance  on  the  scale  proposed  by  the 
President  is  compelled  by  our  commitment 
to  our  own  freedom  and  to  the  building  of  a 
decent  world  order.  With  respect  to  eco- 
nomic assistance,  nations  old  and  new  are 
struggling  along  the  path  from  formal  inde- 
p>endenc8  into  nationhood  and  are  deter- 
mined to  have  the  benefits  of  modern  civil- 
ization. If  the  democratic  world  does  not 
help  them,  the  Communists  will  leap  aboard 
this  great  revolution  of  freedom,  seize  it, 
direct  It  to  their  own  ends,  and  make  It  the 
Instrument  of  their  limitless  imperialist 
ambitions.  We  will  be  false  both  to  our 
own  national  Interest  and  to  o\ir  obligations 
to  others  if  we  allow  this  to  happen. 

With  respect  to  military  assistance  there 
Is  an  Inescapable  partnership  between  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  on  the  one  hand 
and  conditions  of  essential  security  on  the 
other.  The  Commiuiists  continue  to  use 
Internal  subversion,  paramilitary  action  and 
the  shadowing  threat  of  militaxy  attack  to 
bring  other  peoples  under  their  domination. 
In  this  way  they  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  security  of  our  own  Nation. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  must  con- 
tinue our  military  assistance  program. 
Minimum  levels  of  safety  require  the  sums 
requested. 

Why  Is  borrowing  authority  Important  to 
the  aid  program? 

For  two  reasons: 

First,  If  the  United  States  is  to  be  of  sub- 
stantial help  to  the  less -developed  nations 
In  their  efforts  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
people  for  economic  growth,  it  will  be  im- 
perative in  many  cases  to  provide  assurances 
that  our  loan  aid  will  be  forthcoming  In 
known  amounts  over  a  period  of  several 
years — that  Is,  to  make  long-term  commit- 
ments. Such  assurances  are  vital  in  help- 
ing the  recipient  countries  to  make  the  hard 
political  decisions  involved  in  self-help 
measures  and  Internal  reforms  necessary  to 
economic  and  social  progress.  Moreover. 
our  ability  to  pledge  aid  In  advance  will  be 
a  significant  factor  in  obtaining  assurances 
of  contributions  from  other  Industrialized 
nations. 

Second,  for  the  United  States  to  be  able  to 
give  these  essential  assurances  of  aid  over 
a  period  of  years,  it  will  be  necessary  to  free 
our  development  lending  program  from  the 
difficulties  of  working  under  the  uncertain- 
ties Inherent  in  annual  requests  for  funds. 
It  must  be  put  on  a  basis  where  there  can 
be  reasonable  assurance  of  the  availability 
of  known  levels  of  ftmds  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  years,  against  which  forward 
commitments  may  be  made.    Borrowing  au- 


thority is  the  cuatomary  method  used  by 
Congress  to  finance  U.S.  Government  lending 
agencies  which  must  make  such  forward 
commitments.  It  is  the  established,  prac- 
tical means  by  which  this  crucial  need  of  the 
aid  program  can  be  met. 

Is   borrowing   authority   fiscally    Irrespon- 
sible? 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  categorically 
"No."  Borrowing  authority  has  been  used 
by  the  Congress  to  finance  more  than  20 
Federal  lending  activities,  beginning  with 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  In 
1932  and  continuing  through  action  by  the 
Congress  in  the  current  session  In  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  the  Veterans  Lnan  Act 
and  the  Housing  Act.  Borrowing  authority 
would  not  require  an  Increase  In  the  public 
debt  or  borrowing  from  the  public  eny  mere 
than  any  other  form  of  funding.  Whether 
such  an  Increase  may  be  necessary  will  de- 
pend at  any  given  time  on  the  over.iU  re- 
ceipts of  the  U.S.  Governn-.ent  as  com- 
paxed  to  Its  overall  expenditures.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  the  aid  program  on  the  pub'.ic 
debt  would  be  exactly  the  same  whether  the 
program  were  funded  by  borrowing  author- 
ity or  by  annual  appropriations.  Activities 
under  the  borrowing  authority  would  be  In- 
cluded In  the  annual  budget  Just  as  they  are 
for  the  more  than  20  existing  activities  no-.v 
financed    through   borrowing. 

The  request  for  borrowing  authority  made 
4  years  ago  by  President  Eisenhower,  Secre- 
tary Dulles,  and  Under  Secretary  Herter  'or 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  was  made  at 
a  time  when  it  was  intended  that  the  DLF 
should  make  loans  repayable  In  local  cur- 
rencies. It  should  be  noted  that  under  the 
new  program  loans  would  be  repaid  only  In 
dollars. 

In  sum,  we  are  convinced  that  borrowing 
authority  for  long-term  development  lend- 
ing Is  fiscally  si.iund  and  represents  the  most 
efficient  and  ler-st  costly  method  of  providing 
development  as.5lstance. 

Would  a  multiyear  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations do'' 

No.  Such  an  arrangement  still  would  not 
provide  the  needed  basis  to  give  reas^jnable 
assurances  of  funds  for  future  years  In  cases 
where  this  would  be  Important.  Such  an 
authorization  would  not  provide  congres- 
sional authority  for  advance  commitments. 
The  future  availability  of  U.S.  funds  would 
still  be  subject  to  annual  appropriations  In 
amounts  which  could  be  known  for  only  1 
year  at  a  time. 

The  nature  of  the  annual  appropriations 
process  simply  does  not  provide  the  reason- 
ably assured  availability  of  future  funds  for 
development  ler.ding  required  by  other  na- 
tions If  they  are  to  undertake  long-term  de- 
velopment programs  dependent  on  the  fu- 
ture receipt  of  agreed  amounts  of  funds. 
This  need  would  not  be  met  even  If,  for  ex- 
ample, it  were  to  be  agreed  that  funds  shotild 
be  made  available  by  borrowing  authority 
authorized  by  legislation — but  only  on  an 
annual  basis.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
still  not  provide  the  congressional  author- 
ity required  to  make  the  needed  advance 
commitments. 

Would  borrowing  authority  deprive  Con- 
gress of  control? 

No,  it  would  not.  The  President  is  asking 
the  Congress  to  exercise  Its  power  to  make 
a  national  decision  that  the  United  States 
will  participate  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment for  a  realistic  period  of  5  years.  This 
action  will  announce  a  national  policy  of  the 
greatest  significance.  The  President's  pro- 
posal does  not  ask  for  any  reduction  In  the 
control  of  Congress  over  the  aid  program 
except  In  the  single  essential  that  Congress 
Itself  will  establish  a  policy  that  a  specific 
amount  of  funds  will  be  available  for  a 
stated  period  unless  reasons  of  sufficient 
consequence  arise  to  curtail  or  revoke  them. 


Within  this  single  premise  the  proposed 
statute  does  everything  reasonably  possible 
to  preserve  to  the  Congress  effective  control. 
The  proposed  statute  does  not  ask  that  the 
funds  be  made  available  all  at  once  but  only 
by  annual  increments.  It  would  establish 
criteria  for  their  use.  Quarterly  reports  are 
to  be  made.  Standards  for  lo&na  will  be  set 
by  an  Interagency  loan  committee.  All 
grant  aid  will  still  be  the  subject  of  annual 
aid  legislation  which  will  be  presented  to 
both  the  authorizing  and  appropriating  com- 
mittees. During  this  process  all  develop- 
ment lending  operatloiis  will  also  be  re- 
viewed The  Congress  could  take  action  In 
the  annurtl  aid  bill  or  at  any  other  time 
during  the  year  upon  the  basis  of  the  quar- 
terly reports  to  change  the  lending  criteria 
and  other  provisions  covering  loans  or  to 
curtail  nr  even  to  end  the  borrowing  author- 
ity  or   any   part   of   It. 

It  IS  Important  to  realize  also  that  the 
proposed  legislation  makes  the  new  lending 
program  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  now 
penerally  applicable  to  existing  Government 
lending  activities  financed  by  borrowing  au- 
thority. Under  these  provisions,  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  submit  each  year  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  for  approval  a  budget  program 
containing  estimates  of  operations  for  the 
following   fiscal   year. 

What  advantage  would  borrowing  au- 
thority, subject  to  such  controls,  have? 

It  would  have  a  very  significant  advantage. 
It  would  create  a  strong  presumption,  which 
does  not  exist  under  the  present  system, 
thp.t  funds  in  known  amounts  would  be 
available  for  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram, even  though  the  Congress  could  take 
later  action  to  tht  contrary.  The  develop- 
ing nations  will  feel  safe  in  the  conviction 
that  the  Congress,  once  having  asserted  its 
policv,  will  not  reverse  It  unless  It  finds 
that  the  purposes  of  the  legislation  are  not 
being  fulfilled  or  that  other  circumstances 
of  an  exceptional  nature  make  such  action 
necessary. 

Cm  we  afford  foreign  aid  in  the  amounts 
needed? 

Ct-rtalnly  The  funds  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1962  will  be  less  than  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  In  fact  the 
dangers  and  potential  costs  of  any  alterna- 
tive are  so  great  that  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  carry  on  our  aid  program  at  the  level 
needed  for  Its  success. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  letter  will 
help  to  resolve  the  principal  questions  with 
which  the  Congress  seems  to  be  concerned 
In  the  President's  proposals  for  the  new 
foreign  aid  program.  We  tirge  you  to  sup- 
port the  President's  request  for  authority 
and  for  (unds  and  to  make  It  possible  for 
our  Government  to  act  ^Ith  assurance  and 
continuity. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Douglas    Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  Sena- 
tors to  know  that  in  one  of  the  prelimi- 
nary markups  on  the  foreign  aid  bill 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  call  this  pro- 
gram what  I  am  sure  will  be  a  well- 
received  title  by  the  American  people — 
"American  Aid" — just  plain  American 
aid — rather  than  to  call  it  ICA  or  give 
it  any  other  alphabetical  description 
which  leaves  much  wanting  in  terms  of 
designating  the  program. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.    That  I  "buy," 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  remember  when  I 
had  the  honor  to  ■!>e  a  delegate  of  this 
country  to  the  independence  celebration 
of  Senegal.  We  flew  over  in  a  great  jet 
plane.  We  had  a  delegation  of  4  from 
the  United  States.  On  the  plane  was 
printed  "United  States  Air  Force,"  The 
Soviet  plane  flew  in  with  a  19-man  dele- 
gation, and  written  on  its  aircraft  was 
"The  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Repub- 
lics" in  almost  evf  ry  language  used  on 
the  globe.  Some  of  us  thought  it  would 
be  far  better  to  have  our  i  lane  marked 
simply  "United  States  of  .'.mer.ca."  I 
am  glad  that  that  markng  has  been 
changed.  It  is  along  the  same  line  that 
the  Senator  make$  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished mmority  whip.  I  thank  him 
for  his  appreciation  and  commendation 
of  what  I  have  suggested.  It  makes  me 
feel  that  it  is  all  the  more  worth  while. 


BUSINES.S  FAILURES 
Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Business 
Failures  in  1960  Highest  Since  1933: 
Their  Uabilities  Set  Record."  This 
article  points  out  in  the  opening  para- 
graph that  the  number  of  business  fail- 
ures in  1960  was  tlie  highest  since  1933. 
and  Uabilities  of  concerns  that  failed 
were  a  record  $938,630,000.  These 
liabilities  were  up  10  million  from  the 
previous  high  set  m  1932.  This  infor- 
mation wa^i  glean(?d  from  the  annual 
surveys  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 
This  important  indicator  of  our  econ- 
omy is  one  that  we  in  the  Senate  must 
be  ever  watchful  of.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  fewer  business  failures  in  1961. 
However,  in  order  for  this  to  happen  we 
must  adopt  policies  which  will  encourage 
a  forward  movement  in  the  economy. 
Some  of  this  we  have  already  done  to 
date,  but  there  is  more  work  ahead.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Business  Failures  in  1960  Highest  Since 
1933;  Their  Liabilities  Set  Record — Dun 
&  Bradstreet  Notes  Failures  Mat  Reflect 
Severe  Rivalry  and  Not  an  Unhealthy 
Economy 

New  York. — The  number  of  business  fail- 
ures in  1960  was  the  highest  since  1933,  and 
the  liabilities  of  th«  concerns  that  failed 
were  a  record  $938,6? 0,000.  These  liabilities 
were  up  $10  million  from  the  previous  high 
set  In  1932.  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc  ,  reported 
in  its  annual  survey. 

Total  number  of  failures  in  1960  rose  to 
15,445  from  14.053  the  previous  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  credit  rejortlng  concern's  study. 
In  1933,  there  were  19,859  business  failures. 
The  average  liability  per  failure  in  1960,  at 
$60,772,  set  a  record  and  was  more  than 
$16,000  above  the  average  for  all  post-World 
War  II  years,  the  report  said. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  s  compilation  of  busi- 
ness failures  Includes  businesses  that  ceased 


operations  under  court  supervision.  Some 
companies  i.liat  failed  were  involved  In  court 
actions  such  as  receivership,  reorganiza- 
tion, or  arrangement;  others  voluntarily 
compromised  with  creditors. 

REKLECTION    OF    COMPETITION 

A  high  business  failure  rate  does  not  nec- 
essarily Indicate  an  unhealthy  economic 
condition,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  noted.  In  some 
part-s  of  the  country,  a  high  rate  of  fail- 
ures "may  only  be  a  reflection  of  intensified 
competition  In  an  area  ejqierlenclng  rapid 
ernnomlc  growth  or  change."  the  report  said. 

Moreover,  a  larger  number  of  business  en- 
terprises formed  In  recent  years  accounts  for 
an  Increasing  number  of  failures.  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  said.  The  study  said  the  1960 
failure  rate  per  10.000  known  concerns  to- 
taled 57  per  10,000  companies,  up  slightly 
from  52  in  1959,  but  down  sharply  from  a 
high  of  154  failures  per  10,000  companies  in 
1933, 

The  1960  failure  rate  was  the  highest  since 
1940,  the  report  said.  In  1958,  the  year  of 
the  previous  recession,  the  failure  rste  was 
56  concerns  in  10,000. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  failures  was  in  businesses  5  years  old 
or  less;  these  accounted  for  58.6  percent  of 
total  failures  in  1960.  In  manufacturing, 
furniture  makers  led  the  failure  rate  with 
270  failures  per  10,000  concerns.  In  retail- 
ing. Infants"  and  children's  wear  makers 
topped  the  field  with  158  failures  in  10.000 
concerns. 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  manufacturers  had 
the  lowest  failure  rate  in  the  manufacturing 
category,  with  29  failures  in  10,000  com- 
panies, according  to  the  study.  In  relAlling, 
farm  Implement  retailers  registered  the  low- 
est rate  with  21  failures  per  10,000  dealers. 

INCOMPETENCE   AND   INEXPERIENCE 

Reasons  for  the  failures  range  from  in- 
competence and  lack  of  managerial  experi- 
ence to  neglect  and  fraud,  according  to  the 
report.  Incompetence  accounted  for  41.8 
percent  of  failures  in  1960,  based  on  opin- 
ions of  Informed  creditors  and  Its  own  data. 
Dun  &.  Bradstreet  said. 

In  State-by-state  breakdown.  Oregon  led 
the  failure  rates  with  207.1  failures  per 
10,000  concerns.  New  York  was  seconc.  with 
124.8  and  California  third  with  123,9.  South 
Dakota  ranked  lowest  with  4.3  failures  in 
10.000  concerns,  the  report  stated. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  noted  high  failure  rates 
In  Oregon,  New  York,  and  California  co  not 
necessarily  indicate  an  unhealthy  eco.iomic 
condition,  in  those  States.  New  businesses 
being  formed  at  a  faster  rate  than  elsewhere 
probably  account  for  high  failure  rates  in 
the  three  States,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  said. 

Among  cities.  New  York  showed  a  decline 
In  number  of  failures  for  the  second  straight 
year,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  had  slight 
increases  in  failures,  but  failures  decll:aed  in 
Detroit  and  Los  Angeles. 


New  York. — Commercial  and  industrial 
failures  fell  to  254  In  the  holiday  week  ended 
June  1  from  368  In  the  preceding  week,  Dun 
&  Bradstreet.  Inc..  said.  The  failure;?  were 
below  the  274  In  the  comparable  week  last 
year  and  314  In  the  1959  week. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 
AT  THE  EUROPEAN-AMERICAN 
ASSEMBLY  AT  BtJRGENSlX)CK, 
SWITZERLAND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  given  the  opportunity  recently  to 
address  the  European -American  As- 
sembly at  Biirgenstock,  Switzerland,  on 
the  date  of  July  8. 


The  European-American  Assembly  is 
a  conference  program  and  in  this  in- 
stance directed  its  attention  toward  the 
subject  of  disarmament  and  arms  con- 
trol. 

The  joint  chairmen  of  the  European- 
American  Assembly  on  Arms  Control 
were  Dr,  Henry  M.  Wriston,  president  of 
the  American  Assembly,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  and  Mr.  Alastair 
Buchan,  director,  the  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies,  London,  England. 

The  A.'^embly  program  took  place  be- 
tween July  6  and  July  9.  The  speakers 
were  the  Right  Honorable  David  Orms- 
by-Gore  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mon- 
sieur Jules  Moch  of  France,  and  myself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  participants  including  the  chair- 
men, speakers,  and  all  others,  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  were  three  study  sections  de- 
voted to  different  aspects  of  disarma- 
ment. After  3  days  of  meetings  and 
discussions,  the  plenary  session  was  held 
at  which  the  final  report  was  agreed 
upon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  address,  entitled  "One  American's 
Cause  for  Disarmament,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  European-American  Assembly  on  Arms 

Control.    July    6-9,    1961,    Bltigenstock, 

Switzerland 

joint  chairmen 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  president,  the 
American  Assembly,  Columbia  University. 
New  York. 

Mr.  Alastair  Buchan,  director,  the  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic   Studies.  London. 

SPEAKERS 

Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey,  United  States 
Senator  from  Minnesota;  chairman.  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament. 

M.  Jules  Moch,  France,  leader  of  the 
French  disarmament  delegation  since  1951; 
Premier  of  France,  1949-51;  former  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  holder  of  many  Cabinet 
posts. 

The  Right  Honorable  David  Ormsby-Gore. 
United  Kingdom,  leader  of  the  British  dele- 
gation to  the  nuclear  test  conference;  Brit- 
ish Ambassador-designate  to  the  United 
States;  Minister  of  State,  the  Foreign  Office, 
London,  1956-€1. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Mr.  Alexander  Akalovsky,  United  States, 
Office  of  Political  Affairs,  Disarmament  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  State, 

Herr  Legationsrat  Richard  Balken.  Ger- 
many, disarmament  adviser,  the  Foreign 
Office.  Bonn. 

Mr.  Bernard  G.  Bechhoeffer,  United  States, 
lawyer,  Washington;  consultant  to  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  Disarmament  Commission  delegations, 
1946-58. 

M.  Bernard  Beguln,  Switzerland,  editor, 
Le  Journal  de  Geneve. 

Dr.  EmUe  Benoit,  United  States,  director. 
Research  Program  on  Economic  Adjustments 
to  Disarmament;  associate  professor  of  Inter- 
national business,  Columbia  University. 

M.  Henri  Bernard.  Belgium,  professor, 
Ecole  Royale  MlUtalre,  Brussels. 

Mr.  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield.  United  States, 
director,  arms  control  project.  Center  for 
International  Studies,  M.I.T.,  Department  of 
State,  1946-57. 
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Prof.  Robert  R.  Bowie.  United  States, 
director,  Center  for  International  Affairs, 
Harvard  UnWeralty;  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Policy  Planning.  1953-67. 

Mr.  Andrew  Boyd,  United  Kingdom,  assist- 
ant editor,  the  Economist,  London. 

Dr.  Courtney  C.  Brown,  United  States, 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Hedley  Bull,  United  Kingdom,  lecturer 
in  International  Relations,  London  School  of 
Economics,  London;  author  of  "The  Control 
of  the  Arms  Race." 

Signor  P.  L.  Cavazza,  Italy,  editor,  "II 
Mullno,"  Milan. 

Congressman  Jesteht  Cohei>an,  United 
States,  Democratic  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia; member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Dr.  WUhelm  von  Cornldes.  Germany,  direc- 
tor, Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Bonn. 
M.  Adrian  Cuny,  Prance,  disarmament  ad- 
visor. Qua!  d'Orsay,  Paris. 

Herr  Prltz  Erler,  Germany,  deputy  leader  of 
the  Social  Democrat  Party,  Bonn. 

Mr.  John  H.  Ferguson.  United  States,  Inter- 
national lawyer.  Paris;  member  of  the  State 
Department  Policy  Planning  Staff,  1949-53. 
Mr.  William  Frye,  United  States.  U.N. 
correspondent,  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor; author  of  "Disarmament:  Atoms  Into 
Ploughshares?"  and  "A  United  Nations 
Peace  Force." 

Contrfileur -General  Pierre  Genevey,  France, 
Mlnlstery  of  Defense,  Paris;  French  military 
representative  at  the  Geneva  surprise  attack 
conference,  1958. 

Mr.  Richard  Goold-Adams,  United  King- 
dom, vice  chairman  of  the  Council,  the  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies,  London;  writer 
and  broadcaster. 

Mr.  Max  Habicht,  Switzerland.  Interna- 
tional lawyer,  Geneva. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hadley,  United  States,  writer; 
author  of  "The  Nation's  Safety  and  Arms 
Control." 

Mr.  Henry  Haln worth,  United  Kingdom. 
head  of  the  disarmament  department,  the 
Foreign  Office,  London. 

Prof.  Louis  Henkin,  United  States,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; formerly  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  author  of  "Arms  Control  and 
Inspection  In  American  Law." 

Herr  Oswald  Hlrschfeld,  Germany,  foreign 
editor.  Studdeutsche  Rundfunk,  Stuttgart. 

Mr.  John  Holmes,  Canada,  director, 
Canadian  Institute  for  International  Affairs, 
Ottawa;  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  External  Affairs.  Ottawa, 
1963-58. 

Mr.  Michael  Howard,  United  Kingdom, 
reader,  in  war  studies.  Kings  College,  Lon- 
don; author  of  "Disengagement." 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  United  States, 
p)resldent,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace  since  1950;  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Edmund  H.  Kellogg,  United  States, 
special  assistant  to  the  director.  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Administration. 

Mr.  James  E.  King,  United  States,  as- 
sociate director  of  research.  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses.  Washington,  D.C.;  mili- 
tary operations  analyst  with  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Operations  Research  Of- 
fice. 1952-57. 

Dr.  Klaus  Knorr,  United  States,  professor 
of  economics  and  associate  director  of  the 
Center  of  International  Studies,  Princeton 
University.  Author  of  several  books  on  the 
problems  of  defense.  Consultant  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Erik  Kragh,  Denmark,  conserva- 
tive Member  of  Parliament  and  corps  com- 
mander; the  late  chief  of  the  Danish  General 
Staff. 

Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  United  States,  profes- 
sor of  law,  and  director  of  the  World  Rule  of 


Law  Center.  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C.; 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  1954-55;  director, 
TJ5.  Information  Agency,  1956-57;  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President.  1957-58. 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Lefever,  United  States,  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses, 
Washington,  D.C.;  consultant  to  the  US. 
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adviser,  Qual  d'Orsay,  Paris. 

Col.  George  A.  Lincoln,  United  Stp.tes.  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Science,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point; 
military  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
1946;  member  of  the  U.S.  NATO  delegation 
at  Rome  and  Lisbon  meetings.  1951-52. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Mackintosh.  United  Kingdom, 
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M.  Jules  Moch  France. 
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One  Amkbican's  Case  for  Disar>4amknt 

(Statement  by  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
July  8,  19C1,  European-American  Assem- 
bly, Burgenstock,  Switzerland) 

I  come  to  present  an  American's  case  for 
disarmament.  There  are  two  situations — 
the  avoidance  of  war  and  the  practice  of 
freedom — which  are  related  fundamentally 
to  the  problem  of  disarmtiment.  For  to  an 
American  disarmament  has  no  meaning  If  It 
does  not  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  war 
and  to  the  development  of  free  societies. 

My  remarks  are  directed,  first  to  the  urgent 
need  to  demonstrate  progress  toward  com- 
plete and  universal  disarmament,  second  to 
some  of  the  measures  on  which  we  ought  to 
try  reaching  agreement,  and  third  to  some 
of  the  ways  my  own  country  seeks  success 
in  this  large,  complex,  difficult,  and  worthy 
endeavor. 

URGENCY   OF  THE  SmJATION 

The  constant  buildup  of  powerful  modern 
weapons  Is  a  monstrous  waste  of  human  and 
material  resources.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  construct  conditions  that  make  for  peace. 
Enemy  states  and  rival  political  systems 
exist,  and  it  is  pressing  our  luck  too  far  to 
hope  that  this  condition  can  last  Indefinitely 
without  the  entire  world  being  catapulted 
somehow  into  a  full-scale,  planet-shaking, 
holocaust  from  which  few  will  survive. 

As  a  politician  I  know  something  of  the 
folly  of  human  nature,  the  prejudice,  the 
greed,  tlie  ignorance,  the  fear,  and  the  hate 
that  can  on  occasion  becloud  the  vision  and 
the  goodness  of  many  people.  But  I  have 
also  experienced  the  most  generous,  the 
most  foresighted,  the  most  courageous,  and 
the  most  forgiving  acts  of  my  fellow  man. 
I  refuse  to  concede  that  we  have  neither 
the  desire  to  live  In  peace  with  each  other 
nor  the  will  and  the  devotion  to  reach  this 
ideal. 


There  are  deep  cleavage*  In  the  world 
today:  between  the  Communist  and  the  de- 
mocr6w:les  among  tl^e  followers  of  some  of 
the  leading  religion;  among  the  members 
of  different  races;  between  some  of  the 
newly  Independent  ccuntrles  and  their  for- 
mer colonial  powers.  There  are  countries 
that  are  rich  in  resources  and  also  blessed 
with  a  combination  of  talent  and  history 
which  have  enabled  ^hem  today  to  realize 
a  high  standard  of  ;ivlng.  And  there  are 
other  countries  whi(  h  have  not  been  so 
fortunate:  climate,  history,  resources,  and 
geography  have  placed  whole  regions  into 
a  less  favored  positlor  .  However,  the  people 
in  these  areas  are  now  determined  to 
change — to  cast  off  the  pttst.  They  demand 
a  new  day.  The  problems  that  beset  many 
areas  of  the  world  6re  as  old  as  recorded 
history.  What  is  new,  is  the  insistent  de- 
mand— the  urgency  to  do  something  about 
these  problems. 

Although  the  prevntlon  of  war  consti- 
tutes the  overriding  reason  why  progress  In 
controlling  the  arms  race  is  virgent.  there 
are  other  reasons.  We  must  not  let  our- 
selves get  Into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  an 
arms  race  Is  the  natural  state  in  interna- 
tional relations.  If  we  begin  to  think  this, 
and  there  is  already  some  Indication  that 
this  is  the  case.  Su:h  thlnkinfr  makes  It 
even  more  difficult  In  persuading  the  leaders 
of  nations  to  adopt  new  policies.  I  see  the 
tendency  In  many  governments  Including 
my  own  to  view  defence  strategy  as  sacro- 
sanct a  disarmament  policy  must  "fit  Into" 
a  defense  policy,  rather  than  have  it  be  an 
Integral  part  of  national  security  policy. 
We  must  not  come  t<'  believe  that  an  arms 
race  and  all  that  flews  from  this  state  Is 
the  natural  and  ine^itable  hence  the  only 
course  to  follow.  DeJen.se  and  disarmament 
are  two  sides  of  the  tame  coin — the  coin  of 
national    security    and    international    peace. 

What  tee  can  and  should  do  now 

The  Soviet  Union';  position  In  disarma- 
ment Is  that  It  must  be  all  or  nothing  and 
now.  Or,  at  least  that  is  what  the  Soviets 
seem  to  be  saying  mist  of  the  time.  Such 
is  the  argument  they  give  for  permitting 
the  test  ban  talks  to  be  stalemated. 

Sometimes  the  Soviets  talk  as  though  they 
might  accept  partial  progressive  measures, 
but  we  have  not  yet  been  successful  in  draw- 
ing them  out  In  fruitful  negotiations  along 
such  lines. 

I  wonder  If  we  cannot  stop  beating  around 
the  bush  in  disarmament  and  get  down  to 
real  negotiating.  There  are  several  meas- 
ures and  policy  changes  that  ought  to  be 
explored.  My  suggestions  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  ones  which  should  be  pursued 
nor  are  they  all  new.  but  I  would  hope  that 
they  be  given  careful  thought  by  all  of  the 
countries  concerned  ebout  this  problem. 

Now,  let  me  outline  in  broad  strokes  some 
of  the  suggestions. 

1.  The  test  ban  negotiations  should  be 
given  every  encouragement  even  though  the 
Soviet  Union  seems  to  want  them  to  die. 
The  Soviets  have  decided  that  they  are  no 
longer  interested  in  an  agreement.  They 
have  refused  to  accept  the  amount  of  In- 
sp>ectlon  contemplate<l  by  the  agreement: 
they  have  lost  Interest,  because  to  them  the 
test  ban  will  not  restrict  the  nuclear  club 
the  way  they  thought  It  would.  It  appears 
that  China  either  refuses  or  has  little  inter- 
est In  Joining  an  agreement  until  at  least 
It  becomes  a  nuclear  power.  Finally,  the 
Soviets  have  latched  on  to  the  concept  of 
the  three-headed  administrative  council  as 
the  substitute  for  an  administrator  in  the 
running  of  all  International  organizations; 
they  act  as  though  this  concept  was  strict 
dogma,  a  doctrine  which  must  be  followed 
without  the  slightest  deviation.  They  are 
wrong  about  this,  and  one  of  otir  duties  In 
the  coming  mon^s  is  to  persuade  them 
that  they  have  alfopted  the  wrong  solution 


to  the  i>roblem  which  faces  them  and  us. 
that  is  the  problem  of  how  to  live  In  ]>eaoe 
In  a  dtsarmed  world  where  hostile  states 
continue  to  exist  side  by  side. 

The  United  States,  I  suggest,  ought  to 
take  Its  case  for  a  test  ben  treaty  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  ask  for  over- 
whelming assistance  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  both  its  own  short-  and 
long-range  interests  are  consistent  with  an 
effective  test  ban  treaty. 

As  part  of  our  case,  we  should  seek  the 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  and  its  super- 
vision, for  the  conduct  of  underground  nu- 
clear tests  for  scientific  research  purposes  in 
order  to  perfect  the  techniques  of  insp<;ctlon 
and  control.  We  should  not  allow  the  dead- 
lock at  Geneva  to  paralyze  our  efforts  to  have 
the  test  ban  negotiations  succeed.  In  addi- 
tion to  obtaining  the  support  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  Nations  for  tests  to  im- 
prove detection,  we  should  also  ask  the  United 
Nations  to  support  a  resolution  outhiwlng 
all  tests  in  environments  In  which  national 
detecting  networks  have  become  adecuate. 
A  b.'in  on  all  future  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
and  under  water  would  make  testing  more 
difficult  and  it  would  reduce  the  hazards  from 
radif^actlve  fallout. 

2  The  United  States  should  seek  nriw  an 
agreement  on  other  aspects  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  threat.  Tliese  Include  a  cutoff  of 
production  of  all  fissionable  material;  a  be- 
ginning on  the  transfer  from  weapons  ttock- 
plles  to  peaceful  purposes,  and  partlcjlarly 
for  the  vise  by  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency;  an  agreement  not  to  trsinsfer 
nuclenr  weapons  to  nonnuclear  powers;  and 
a  beginning  reduction  on  some  of  more  easily 
disposed  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles.  These 
measures  would  not  go  into  effect  unlesji  ade- 
quate control  and  other  safeguards  were  also 
agreed  to.  I  believe  all  these  proposals  could 
be  negotiated  without  any  prerequisites 
other  than  control  features. 

And  these  measures,  I  believe,  are  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States.  Its  allies,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Its  allies,  and  all  neutral  states. 
Negotiating  of  such  an  agreement  would  not 
be  simple.  But  there  are  some  aspects  of 
disarmament  on  which  we  must  be  willing 
to  negotiate  even  though  complete  answers 
have  not  been  found. 

3.  Communist  China  should  be  part  of  all 
future  multilateral  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. Communist  China  is  part  of  the 
wrecking  crew  that  Is  tearing  down  the  test 
ban  negotiations.  There  are  not  many 
people  In  my  country  and  here  In  Europe 
who  win  say  that  comprehensive  disarma- 
ment could  be  achieved  without  Commu- 
nist China's  participation.  We  say  this 
privately.  Let  us  now  seek  it  publicly.  Un- 
doubtedly its  participation  will  brlni?  on 
problems.  But  It  would  be  far  better  to 
know  these  now,  discuss  them  in  the  open, 
and  subject  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
the  rules  other  nations  are  asked  to  follow 
in  the  cause  of  peace. 

4.  One  of  the  ways  In  which  the  U:ilted 
Nations  may  pursue  a  constructive  approach 
In  disarmament  discussions  Is  by  faclMtat- 
ing  possible  negotiations  for  regional  dis- 
armament measures.  What  has  worked  In 
one  region  might  be  adapted  for  others. 
The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
an  admirable  record  In  settling  dlsjmtes 
that  might  have  led  to  a  regional  arms 
race  and  which  could  have  resulted  in  war. 
Some  of  the  methods  followed  here  per- 
haps could  be  utilized  In  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  or  in  other  areas. 

The  United  Nations  can  help  in  other  re- 
spects. It  could  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  peace  foroes  In  vaj-lous 
sections  of  the  world.  In  many  resi)ects 
such  forces  have  greater  merit  than  the 
establishment  at  this  time  of  a  single  force 
under  United  Nations  auspices  and  sup<»rvi- 
slon. 


5.  Much  more  could  be  done  through  the 
United  Nations  as  a  result  of  limited  expe- 
riences during  recent  years.  A  major  con- 
tribution to  world  peace  would  be  the  pres- 
ence at  the  trouble  spots  of  the  world  of 
U.N.  observers  on  location — on  work — re- 
porting regularly  to  the  Assembly  and  Se- 
curity Council.  The  United  Nations  peace 
and  security  machinery  should  emphasize 
prevention  and  Interception  along  with  po- 
licing and  direction.  U.N.  observers  acting 
as  tlie  eyes  and  conscience  of  those  nations 
committed  to  tlie  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  is  an  essential  requirement  of  peace- 
keeping machinery  In  a  world  situation  that 
is  tilled  with  danger  and  uncertainty. 

6.  TTie  recent  developments  of  space  pro- 
grams require  a  major,  dedicated,  and  im- 
mediate effort  to  secure  safeguarded  agree- 
ments on  regulation  of  outer-space  activities. 
I  therefore  propose  that  my  Government,  and 
I  would  urge  other  countries,  to  share  what 
It  learns  from  space  projects  with  tlie  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  Outer  space 
must  be  immune  from  military  adventures. 
I  susjject  the  military  interests  In  both  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  are  stronger 
than  their  civilian  counterparts  in  this  field. 
Obviously  the  military  can  m.ake  valid  and 
compelling  claims  to  the  use  of  outer  space — 
for  the  locating  of  weapons,  for  secret  spy 
satellites,  and  for  crucial  communication 
systems  by  which  weapons  can  be  used  more 
effectively.  But  must  the  civilian  Interest 
give  way  here  to  the  military?     I  think  not. 

At  least  we  can  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween actual  weapons  activities  In  space 
and  activities  such  as  the  reconnaissance 
satellite  which  have  definite  constructive 
purposes. 

We  ought  to  share  knowledge  gained  from 
our  satellites  with  the  United  Nations  and 
urge  the  .Soviet  Union  to  do  the  same. 

7.  We  cannot  allow  the  arms  race  and 
the  cold  war  to  penetrate  outer  space.  Let 
us  move  now  to  build  International  coopera- 
tion Instead  of  national  competition  In  ex- 
ploring the  mysteriea  of  the  universe.  I 
therefore  urge  that  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  United  Nations  Assembly,  we  propose 
an  International  Space  Tear. 

An  International  Space  Year  could  be  pat- 
terned after  the  successful  International 
Geophysical  Year  in  1968,  during  -which  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
nations  shared  information  and  findings 
from  geophysical  research  projects. 

The  Internatlcmal  Geophysical  Tear  paved 
the  way  to  the  present  International  agree- 
ment on  Antarctica. 

The  Antarctica  Treaty  guarantees  free- 
dom of  scientific  investigation,  but  forbids 
new  national  claims  on  Antarctica.  Most 
important,  the  treaty  forbids  any  military 
I>roJects  or  weapons  testing  on  the  Antarctica 
continent. 

Yes,  we  can  .ind  should  launch  an  Inter- 
national Space  Year  with  the  hope  that  It 
would  lead  to  the  same  type  of  treaty.  We 
must  begin  now  to  seek  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  that  would  forbid  military 
activities  In  outer  space  or  national  claim 
to  any  bodies  or  portions  of  outer  space. 

Time  is  running  out  for  the  possibility  of 
securing  international  agreements  and  co- 
operation for  outer-space  exploration. 

The  successful  orbiting  of  a  man  in  space 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  successful 
manned -space  flight  by  the  United  States 
are  dramatic  reminders  that  space  technol- 
ogy Is  plunging  ahead  at  a  bewildering  pace. 

We  are  coming  ever  closer  to  a  time  when 
space  technology  may  pass  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  international  political  control. 

A  treaty  to  demilitarize  outer  space  should 
prohibit  the  orbiting  of  any  nuclear-bomb- 
bearlng  satellitee. 

We  should  also  strive  for  safeguarded  agree- 
ments to  forbid  any  other  means  of  de- 
struction, such   as  biological  or  radiological 
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weapons.  This  agreement  would  require  an 
International  system  of  Inspecting  each 
satellite  or  space  capsule  before  It  is  fired 
into  orbit. 

The  development  of  the  reconnaissance 
satellite — the  Samoa— is  a  momentous  step 
into  the  space  age  which  requires  basic  long- 
range  decision.  We  must  decide  now 
whether  we  are  going  to  carry  the  arms  race 
from  ea.-th  Into  space  or  whether  we  are  will- 
ing to  adopt  space  arms  contro.  before  it  Is 
too  late.  America's  first  reconnaissance  sat- 
ellite— the  Samos — should  be  used  as  a  peace- 
ful eye- in -the -sky  and  not  as  a  militaristic 
spy-in-the-sky.  It  is  true  that  a  recon- 
naissance satellite  can  be  sent  orbiting  over 
any  country  to  relay  information  back  to  the 
military  command  which  launched  it.  Thus, 
It  can  have  extremely  high  value  as  a  mili- 
tary weapon  but  the  Samos  reconnaissance 
satellite  can  also  be  employed  as  a  working 
instrument  of  peace.  Under  proper  interna- 
tional management,  it  could  be  used  for 
monitoring  some  forms  of  disarmament  and 
provide  warnings  of  preparations  for  surprise 
attack.  Whatever  can  be  done  to  remove  the 
poeslblUty  of  surprise  attack  will  represent 
a  major  contribution  to  peace  and  world 
order. 

In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  would 
be  suicidal  for  us  to  allow  the  chance  of 
war  between  space-power  nations  because  of 
conflicting  claims  in  space. 

8.  An  International  Space  Peace  Agency 
should  be  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  but  as  a  separately 
functioning  organization. 

This  agency  should  Include  political,  legal, 
and  scientific  representatives  of  all  nations 
concerned  with  the  peaceful  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space. 

We  need  such  an  agency— to  work  toward 
space  control  agreements,  to  develop  safe- 
guards and  Inspection  systems,  and  to  uti- 
lize new  space  vehicles  as  instruments  of 
peace  instead  of  weapons  of  war.  Such  an 
agency  would  of  course  be  seriously  ham- 
strung by  a  troika-type  administration. 

Because  disarmament  affects  the  security 
and  defense  of  many  countries,  disarmament 
negotiations  shoiild  have  a  close  relationship 
to  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  not  Just  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  that  are 
affected,  nor  is  It  Just  the  NATO  powers  and 
the  countries  of  the  Communist  Warsaw 
Pact  that  have  an  interest.  All  people  are 
Involved  and  we  must  not  neglect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  uncommitted  countries. 

But  to  say  that  all  people  have  an  inter- 
est In  disarmament  does  not  mean  that  all 
countries  must  be  participants  in  the  actual 
negotiations.  If  this  were  to  happen  little 
negotiating  would  be  accomplished.  Even  In 
the  case  where  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
Powers  have  special  concerns,  this  does  not 
preclude  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  having  serious  discussions  about  dis- 
armament measxires  and  the  areas  which 
might  produce  fruitful  negotiations.  What 
is  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  U.S. 
commitments  to  its  friends,  is  that  in  any 
substantive  discussion  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, our  allies  be  kept  continually  informed 
and  consulted  frequently. 

Many  of  the  countries  of  NATO,  and  of 
Europe,  have  recommended  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  have  a 
serious,  quiet,  and  substantive  dialogue 
about  disarmament,  and  about  maintaining 
peace  in  a  disarmed  world.  This  can  be  done. 
Any  agreements  that  may  be  reached  as  a 
result  of  such  discussions  must  be  subject 
to  the  additional  concurrence  of  other  In- 
terested powers. 

U.S.    EFTORTS 

In  stressing  what  can  be  done  in  the 
United  Nations  to  speed  the  development  of 
a  peaceful  world  where  there  would  be  no 
need  for  national  arms,  I  do  not  want  to  omit 


what  the  United  States  itself  Is  undertaking 
to  do.  Collective  efforts  are  essential,  but 
they  can  be  disappointing  if  the  individual 
participating  states  are  not  prepared  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  sent  to 
our  Congress  a  proposal  to  create  a  new 
agency  entitled  "The  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security.' 

Ttls  proposal  represents  in  a  tangible 
manner  the  resti.tement  of  a  fundamental 
objective  of  our  national  policy— the  secur- 
ing of  a  just  and  enduring  peace. 

Preparations  for  disarmament  negotiations 
must  be  made  in  all  kinds  of  political  at- 
mosphere. In  other  words,  we  can  waste  no 
time.  We  must  be  prepared  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. If  we  want  to  make  progress 
toward  curbing  the  weapons  of  war  our  ef- 
forts must  be  continuous.  They  must  be 
grounded  in  solid  research  and  study  of  all 
kinds — tlie  technical,  military,  and  the 
political.  Tlie  world  outlook  may  change. 
The  Soviets  may  show  a  genuine  interest  In 
real  and  substantial  disarmament  with 
adequate  controls  and  a  willingness  to  settle 
disputes  peacefully  and  without  a  resort  to 
tlireats  and  to  the  use  of  force. 

So  many  changes  take  place  I  say  that 
in  the  world  we  live  in.  where  new  powers 
are  surging  to  the  front,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  any  eventuality.  Certainly  we  hope  there 
will  be  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  intransigent  and  belligerent 
and  arrogant  powers.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Soviets  may  some  day  show,  as  I  said,  a 
genuine  interest  In  real,  substantial  arms 
control. 

Dlsarmunicnt  is  not  merply  a  matter  for 
diplomats  at  a  negotiating  iible;  it  is  a 
subject  for  scientists  and  technicians  also. 
Let  that  be  clear.  Disarniamrnt  that  in- 
volves modern  weapons  will  require  an  in- 
tricate systen\  of  inspectinu  and  interna- 
tional controls  requiring  the  most  sophisti- 
cated electronic,  acoustical,  magnetic,  and 
other  scientific  devices. 

Disarmament  brings  into  full  focus  the 
interrelationship  and  the  iiiterdependency 
of  diplomacy  and  science.  Therefore,  our 
preparations  must  be  continuous,  constant, 
up  to  date,  and  ever  more  reliable.  There- 
fore, disarmament  Is  a  demanding  taisk.  Dis- 
armament is  a  full-time  work.  It  cannot 
be  undertaken  by  halfhearted,  part-time 
efforts. 

We  must  have  engaged  In  it  the  best  peo- 
ple that  all  nations  can  provide  We  must 
have  the  finest  minds,  and  we  must  have 
complete  and  total  preparation.  All  too 
often  we  have  gone  to  disarmament  confer- 
ences poorly  prepared  technically,  without  ar. 
adequate  position  of  our  own  or  our  allies. 
and  uncertain  as  to  our  objectives,  and 
even  more  uncertain  as  to  the  procedures 
to  be  followed. 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  or  the  confi- 
dence of  discussing  and  preparing  for  dis- 
armament only  while  nations  and  people 
seem  cooperative  and  peaceful.  We  must 
prepare  for  disarmament  In  the  stormy  days 
as  well  as  in  the  balmy  days.  The  urgency 
for  disarmament  is  even  more  evident  when 
the  world  teeters  on  the  precipice. 

The  cause  of  a  just  peace  is  the  unceasing, 
all-important,  priority  business  of  all  nations 
and  leaders.  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers" 
is  not  only  an  honored  biblical  admonition, 
it  is  also  a  demanding  call  to  duty  for  this 
generation. 

ARTICLE  WRITTEN  BY  SENATOR 
HUMPHREY  ON  THE  UNKNOWN 
DUPLICATION  IN  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
July  1961  issue  of  the  magazine  STWP 
Review,  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Technical  Writers  and  Publishers,  it  was 


my  privilege  to  prepare  a  guest  editorial 
on  a  subject  in  which  I  have  been  deeply 
intei-ested  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "Unknowing 
Duplication  in  Research— A  Perennial 
Tragedy." 

It  is  addressed  to  the  problem  of  how 
to  reduce  the  staggering  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency which  results  in  unplanned,  un- 
necessary duplication  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians who  are  supported  by  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

For  several  years,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tif^ns,  whose  overall  chairman  is  the  dis- 
tuir,ui.shpd  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellan  1 .  has  intensely  studied 
the  problem  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  Federal  scientific  programs.  This 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and 
International  Organizations,  of  which  I, 
in  turn,  am  privileged  to  be  chairman, 
has,  I  believe,  devoted  as  much  attention 
to  the  problem  of  Government-wide 
.science  and  science  information  prob- 
lems as  any  committee  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  my  hope  that  by  this  article  and 
by  other  means,  the  problem  of  wasteful 
duplication  can  and  will  receive  the  fur- 
ther attention  of  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
scientific  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  editorial  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unknowing    Duplication    in    Ressarch-  A 
Pkrennial  Tragedy 
(By  Hon    Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 
How    much    research    and    development 
needlessly  duplicates  prior  work?  " 

This  is  a  crucial  question,  and  no  one  Is 
sure  of  the  answer.  Some  estimates  are  that, 
in  federally  sponsored  research  and  develop- 
ment, unknowing  duplication  ranges  from 
10  percent  to  as  high  (In  developmental 
work  I    as   50   percent. 

Whatever  the  level.  It  represents  a  tragic, 
pitiful  waste  in  men.  money,  and  material; 
Our  Nation  cannot  afford  this  waste.  Re- 
liable Information  systems  must  be  estab- 
lished and  fully  utilized  in  order  to  reduce 
the  degree  of  unknowing  duplication  to  an 
ab-tiolute  minimum. 

Technical  writers  and  publishers  realize 
this  problem  because  they  encounter  it  al- 
most every  day.  They  are  aware  of  a  critical 
breakdown  In  the  Nation's  scientific  com- 
munications despite,  or  often  because  of. 
mountains  of  technical  literature.  Conse- 
quently writers  and  publishers  often  go  to 
considerable  effort,  prior  to  writing  or  re- 
Iciising  a  new  research-and-development  re- 
port to  try  to  determine  whether  It  Is  gen- 
uinely new  or  has  been  recorded  previously 
elsewhere.  Despite  such  efforts,  present  In- 
formation systems  are  so  inadequate  that 
so-called  new  reports  will  appear  In  print 
but  will  merely  turn  out  to  be  repetitions 
of   knowledge   burled  elsewhere. 

The  consequence  Is  frustration  and  dis- 
appointment, not  only  to  the  writer  and  the 
publisher,  but  to  the  scientist  or  engineer 
whose  work  is  being  described.  A  man  or 
team  sometimes  spends  months  or  years  on 
work  that  might  have  been  avoided  If  Infor- 
mation on  the  real  state  of  the  art  had  been 
more  accessible  in  the  first  place.  For  every 
instance  of  outright  duplication,  there  are 
probably  scores  of  cases  In  which  at  least 
part   of    the   painstakingly   performed   work 
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could  have  been  eliminated  If  obscure  data 
had  been  more  acceaalble  at  the  outset. 

improved     INIH3RMATION     SYSTEMS 

In  view  of  tliese  facts,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has  been 
striving  for  years  to  improve  Federal  Agen- 
cies' Information  systems.  There  are  strong 
fiscal  and  other  reasons  for  our  efforts:  The 
Federal  Government  is  spending  $9  billion 
a  year  for  scientific  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation.  Of  that  sum,  three- 
fourths  is  for  national  defense.  A  arising 
proportion  is  for  civilian  space  science.  The 
overall  work  Involves  over  160,000  projects 
now  underway  in  over  9,000  facilities.  Many 
of  these  tasks  overlap.  No  one  can  foretell 
which  projects  may  be  affected  by  work  un- 
derway elsewhere.  Projects  In  the  life 
sciences  Interact  with  and  draw  upon  proj- 
ects in  the  physical  sciences  and  vice  versa. 
Today's  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  con- 
verge on  common  targets  and  require  inter- 
disciplinary skills. 

Time  Is  the  crucial  dimension.  Man- 
power— particularly  the  most  qualified  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians — Is  In  scarce 
supply.  A  single  man-year  spent  needlessly 
repeating  experiments  performed  earlier  Is 
a  man-year  which  can  never  be  regained. 

MANAGING     SCIENCE     INFORMATION 

In  order  to  help  remedy  the  breakdown  in 
communications,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  Issued  a  series 
of  publications  on  the  subject  of  managing 
nonclassified  science  information.  These 
publications  Include: 

1.  Senate  Document  113.  86th  Congress, 
"E>ocumentatlon,  Storage,  and  Retrieval  of 
Information."  an  analysis  of  the  problem  of 
managing  published  literature. 

2.  Senate  Report  243,  87th  Congress,  "Co- 
ordination of  Information  on  Current  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development  Supported 
by  the  VS.  Government,  "  which  analyzes 
the  problem  of  managing  prepubllcatlon 
literature. 

The  latter  report  h.is  opened  up  a  rela- 
tively new  vista  In  the  area  of  science  infor- 
mation. For  years,  scientists,  engineers, 
writers,  and  publishers  have  worried  about 
the  problem  of  how  to  find  articles  or  reports 
which  are  already  In  print.  They  have 
sought  ways  to  find  an  article,  monograph. 
or  book  In  its  original  form  or  in  abstract, 
index,  or  other  secondary  form. 

Now,  however,  our  latest  Senate  report  re- 
veals another  critical  problem:  How  to  locate 
knowledge  about  research  and  development 
that  is  still  in  progress.  This  work  Is  not 
recorded  anywhere,  and  It  may  never  be 
recorded.  Some  of  this  work  may  be  reported 
orally  at  a  professional  meeting,  but  It  may 
never  be  published;  indeed  some  work  may 
not  even  be  orally  communicated. 

Why?  Perhaps  because  It  ends  In  failure, 
or  because  a  Federal  contract  or  subcontract 
Is  canceled,  or  a  key  person  leaves  and  the 
project  dies  or  is  altered.  Maybe  the  project 
is  completed,  but  the  scientist  or  engineer 
turns  so  quickly  to  other  fields  that  he 
doesn't  bother  to  wrlt«  down  the  results. 
Perhaps  the  recipient  "buries"  the  report 
Instead  of  disseminating  It. 

UNJUSTCTTABLl    DUPLICATION 

Whatever  the  reason,  vast  amounts  of  In- 
formation sink  disastrously  without  trace. 
What  Is  the  result?  Someone  somewhere  un- 
knowingly reperforms  the  same  or  similar 
work.  Such  unknowing  duplication  (in  con- 
trast to  planned.  Intentional  duplication) 
cannot  be  Justified. 

What  then  Is  the  answer?  A  bold,  imag- 
inative program  must  be  launched  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  largely  archaic 
science  Information  systems.  The  latest 
electronic  data  processing  methods — already 
In  operation  In  some  of  the  systems — must 
be  refined  and  utilized.     This  program  re- 


quires the  fullest  cooperation  of  private  in- 
dustry; professional  societies;  Federal 
agencies;  and  nonprofit  Institutions,  uni- 
versities, and  l&boratorle*. 

One  element  c^  the  program  ahoiild  be 
vigorous  support  of  what  is  called  the  Sci- 
ence Information  Exchange  (SIE) ,  which  was 
established  In  September  1960  by  a  number  ot 
Federal  agencies  within  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. This  organization  is  designed  to 
register  and  index  200-word  summaries  of 
current  projects  supported  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  physical,  social,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  sciences.  Since  1953, 
there  has  existed  a  comparable  and  reason- 
ably successful  Federal  exchange  in  the  blo- 
sciences.  It  registers  30,000  current  medical, 
biological,  and  related  projects.  Through 
BSIE.  as  It  was  formerly  known,  any  medical 
scientist  anywhere  in  the  United  States — or 
anywhere  in  the  world — can  find  out  who 
may  be  currently  engaged  In  particular  re- 
Fear  ch;  or  he  may  trace  research  done  2.  3, 
or  4  years  ago  which  wsis  never  reported  in 
the  technical  literature,  but  which  may  show 
up  in  the  index  of  terminated  projects. 

EXTENSIOlf  TO   PHTBICAL    SCIENCES 

The  task  now  Is  to  secure  voluntary  regis- 
tration of  abstracts  of  ctirrent  research  and 
development  work  in  the  physical  sciences. 

When  It  becomes  operational  in  the  new 
fields  of  Its  activity,  the  SIE  can  be  an  Inval- 
uable tool  for  Federal  administrators,  scien- 
tists, and  engineers.  Later,  after  Federal 
needs  are  begun  to  be  fulfilled,  non-Federal 
sources  should  have  access  to  SH  including, 
of  course,  writers,  editors,  and  publishers. 

SIS  Is  a  key  to  knowledge  about  the  very 
existence  of  a  project.  Ideally,  however.  It 
should  fit  In  with  documentation  centers 
that  contain  copies  of  reports  generated  by 
the  project.  Such  Integration  is  not  an  easy 
task,  but  It  Is  far  from  Insoluble. 

There  are  no  less  than  seven  Federal  docu- 
mcnt.'^tlon  systems  today:  (1)  the  Library 
of  Congress;  (2)  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Library;  (3)  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine;  (4)  the  Armed  Services  Techni- 
cal Information  Agency:  (5)  the  OlSce  of 
Technical  Services,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; (6)  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
Information  Division;  and  (7)  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
Technical  Information  Division. 

In  addition,  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
materiel  Information  centers  containing  fed- 
erally sponsored  reports  on  a  vast  variety  ot 
metals,  minerals,  etc. 

No  single  center  Is  or  can  be  complete 
unto  Itself.  8o  many  of  them  overlap  in 
coverage  that  It  would  be  tragic  for  them  to 
go  their  separate  ways.  There  Is  every  rea- 
son to  sec\u%  optimal  voluntary  cooperation 
between  all  of  these  various  centers  and 
systems.  Together  they  can  serve  their 
conabined  clienteles  with  bibliographic  and 
other  services  which  could  greatly  accelerate 
the  Nation's  technical  effort.  Together  they 
can  help  achieve  a  level  of  efficiency  which 
will  help  reduce  the  inexcusable  waste 
caused  by  unknowing  partial  or  complete 
duplication. 

COMPL£TX    EXCBANGX    REQUIRED 

A  national  science  information  network 
Is  needed.  It  cannot  and  must  not  be  a 
monolith,  like  the  Soviet  Union's  system. 
Democracy  need  not  and  should  not  imitate 
totalitarianism,  but  neither  should  It  fumble 
or  blunder. 

The  breakdown  in  scientific  commimica- 
tions  must  be  remedied.  The  communica- 
tions artertas,  blocked  with  "fat,"  must  be 
cleared.  Scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians must  be  enabled  to  obtain  nonclassi- 
fied data  when  they  want  It  and  In  the  way 
they  want  and  need  it. 


The  alternative  Is  to  come  out  "second 
best"  in  the  scientific  race.  This  mxi&t  not 
and  will  not  happen. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  making  sure  of 
U.S.  success  in  science  Information,  the  time 
has  come  for  you  to  act.  Your  professional 
society  can  be,  as  it  has  k>een,  your  spokes- 
man for  progress  in  science  information. 


COOPERATION    FOR    PROGRESS    IN 
LATIN    AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
rep>ort  entitled  "Cooperation  for  Progress 
in  Latin  America."  This  report  was 
made  by  the  Research  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  A  great  deal  of  thought 
and  study  has  gone  Into  this  document. 
I  must  commend  the  committee  for  pro- 
ducing  a   splendid   report. 

The  following  actions  are  among  those 
recommendations  made  by  the  com- 
mittee: 

First.  To  promote  social  development 
in  Latin  America. 

Second.  To  raise  the  export  earnings 
of  Latin  American  countries. 

Third.  To  promote  economic  integra- 
tion in  Latin  America. 

Fourth.  To  increase  the  flow  of  public 
fimds  where  private  investment  is 
inadequate. 

Fifth.  To  give  more  attention  to  inter - 
American  agencies  which  are  capable  of 
strong  support  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram suggested  in  the  Act  of  Bogota. 

The  committee  made  many  penetrat- 
ing observations  about  ways  to  better  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Latin  America. 
This  is  a  point  that  I  have  long  stressed 
in  relation  to  our  foreign-aid  programs. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  particularly  well  stated  thought  from 
the  report: 

The  objectives  of  economic  development 
are  to  Improve  the  life  of  the  people  and  to 
increase  their  opportunities.  The  new  em- 
phasis recognizes  that,  whUe  social  progress 
depends  basically  on  economic  progress,  it 
nevertheless  cannot  be  assured  in  reasonably 
good  time  unless  special  measures  are  taken 
to  convert  economic  development  into  a 
larger  measure  of  general  well-being.  More- 
over, our  hope  that  economic  development 
will  strengthen  free  institutions  requires 
equitable  sharing  of  the  fruits  of  national 
economic  growth  and  a  widespread  sense  of 
participation  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
political   processes  of   the  Nation. 

One  of  the  more  specific  recommenda- 
tions in  this  report  deals  with  our  re- 
sponsibility to  enter  into  a  coffee  agree- 
ment. This  is,  of  course,  an  extremely 
complex  problem  and  any  agreement 
would  have  to  be  upon  terms  mentioned 
in  this  report.  On  the  same  sub- 
ject, I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
an  excellent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  1,  1961.  This  article 
stresses  that  an  agreement  concerning 
coffee  for  Latin  America  is  rery  impor- 
tant. According  to  the  article  we  will 
agree  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  at 
the  Conference  of  Western  Hemisphere 
Nations  next  month.  This  article,  like 
the  report  from  the  Ckimmittee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  also  notes  the  need 
for  planning  for  social  reform  and  eco- 
nomic  growth  of  the  Latin  American 
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countries.  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
we  give  our  continuing  attention  to  our 
relations  with  Latin  America.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  our  future  Is  destined  to  be 
interwoven  with  that  of  our  southern 
neighbors. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
remember  that  the  price  of  coffee  in 
some  14  nations  of  Latin  America  is 
more  important  to  their  economical  well- 
being  than  all  the  foreign  aid  that  we 
could  possibly  give  them.  A  drop  in  the 
price  of  coffee  of  only  a  few  cents  a 
pound  would  dissipate  all  the  foreign  aid 
that  we  could  possibly  extend. 

In  other  words,  unless  we  stabilize  the 
prices  there,  all  of  the  so-called  $500 
million  alliance  of  progress  aid  to  Latin 
America  will  be  washed  down  the  drain. 
I  believe  that  our  Goverrunent  is  tak- 
ing timely  steps  to  protect  the  investment 
we  are  making  in  this  great  part  of  the 
world  and  also  in  helping  people  help 
themselves.  After  all,  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber  in  every  one  of  these  coun- 
tries is  essential  and  is  requii-ed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  report,  pages  9  through 
16,  from  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  and  the  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Cooperation  for  Progress  in  Latin  America 

introduction  and  summary 

Introduction 

On  September  13,  1960,  19  member  coun- 
tries of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
signed  the  Act  of  Bogot&.i  By  this  act  the 
signatories,  Including  the  United  States, 
stated  their  Intention  to  cooperate  to 
achieve  common  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress, in  the  belief  that  the  "sound  social 
and  economic  progress  of  each  is  of  Im- 
p>ortance  to  all." 

The  act,  although  foreshadowed  by  several 
earlier  declarations,  is  a  major  step  forward 
in  its  recognition  of  a  common  interest  In 
strengthening  democratic  processes.  In  Its 
emphasis  on  the  Importance  of  social  as  well 
as  economic  progress,  and  in  its  assertion 
of  the  interest  of  the  parties,  singly  and 
cooperatively,  to  redouble  their  efforts  for 
social  and  economic  progress. 

The  Act  of  Bogota  could  be  a  historic  step 
in  today's  rapidly  changing  world  economic 
and  poUtical  pattern.  It  could  lead  to  a 
momentous  disappointment  or  use  in  great 
accomplishment  and  reinvigoratlon.  Unless 
the  expectations  raised  by  the  Act  of  Bogota 
are  to  be  disappointed,  the  act  must  be 
translated  into  a  program  for  action,  and 
the  program  must  be  put  into  effect. 

The  way  the  Act  of  Bogota  Is  carried  out 
will  have  great  significance  not  only  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere  but  for  the  whole 
world.  One  of  the  fundamental  challenges 
of  our  times  Is  to  establish  constructive, 
cooperative  relations  between  the  Indus- 
trialized, economically  advanced  north  and 
the  underdeveloped  south — Africa  and  Asia 
as  well  as  Latin  America.  The  attitudes  and 
policies  that  guide  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  in  further- 
ance of  the  Act  of  Bogota,  can  be  a  model 


for   the   relations   between   the   economicany 
advanced  and  the  underdeveloped  worlds 

While  the  United  States  must  now  be 
acutely  concerned  with  events  throughout 
the  underdeveloped  world,  our  relation  with 
Latin  America  is  a  special  one.  There  is  a 
long  history  of  political  association  among 
the  American  Republics.  Our  economic  ties 
with  Latin  America,  through  trade  and  in- 
vestment, are  close  and  strong.  More  than 
most  other  parts  of  the  underdeveloped 
world,  Latin  America  shares  in  the  culture 
and  traditions  of  the  West.  In  much  ot 
Latin  America  the  conditions  exist  from 
which  rapid  economic  and  social  progress 
can  be  generated.  The  opportunities  for 
achievement  here,  through  cwperation.  are 
great.  And  precisely  because  the  cpportuni- 
ties  are  great  and  because  (nir  relationship 
is  so  intimate,  failure  to  achieve  ccdnomic 
and  social  progress  would  be  a  b.tter  and 
ominous  disappointment. 

In  this  paper  we  discuss  tlie  Immediate 
and  important  steps  that  should  bf  taken  to 
promote  economic  and  social  progrftap  in 
Latin  America.  We  concentrate  mainly  on 
those  measures  for  which  the  United  States 
has  a  primary  responsibility  But  the  es- 
sence of  the  Act  of  Bogota  is  recognition 
that  certain  policies  of  each  are  the  concern 
of  all.  because  the  progress  of  each  is  the 
concern  of  all.  Therefore  we  feel  both  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  consider  also  certain 
policies  for  which  the  Latin  .American  coun- 
tries and  people  have  the  major  respon- 
sibility. 

It  is  the  first  requirement  for  effective 
U.S.  participation  in  the  cooperative  effort 
called  for  by  the  Act  of  Bogota  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  recognize  how 
vital  the  effort  is.  This  Committee  has  tried 
in  a  number  of  earlier  statements  to  explain 
why  it  is  important  for  the  United  States  to 
assist  the  underdeveloped  nations  on  the 
road  to  economic  and  social  advance  We 
have  said,  earlier; 

"In  the  short  run  there  is  all  too  good  .i 
possibility  that  more  than  one  underdevel- 
oped country  will  embrace  communism  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  shortcut  through  the 
difficulties  and  frustrations  of  modernizing 
a  backward  society.  While  communism  can- 
not hope  to  gain  its  ends  in  the  underde- 
veloped world  by  overt  military  aggression 
without  bringing  on  world  war  III.  it  can 
hope  to  triumph  by  political  means  if  its 
false  promises  and  panaceas  are  believed  by 
enough  people  .- 

"It  has  become  clear  that  this  demand  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas  for  a  better  way 
of  life  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of 
present  world  conditions,  and  that  its  Im- 
portance win  grow.  It  is  a  demand  strong 
enough  to  shape  world  history  in  desirable 
or  undesirable  ways,  because  the  efforts  of 
leaders  in  underdeveloped  countries  to  bring 
about  economic  progress  can  take  the  way 
of  peaceful  development  and  growing  free- 
dom, or  can  lead,  through  frustration,  to 
violence,  Communist  subversion,  or  other 
form  of  regimentation."  • 

MEMORANDUMS  OF  COMMENT,  RESERVATIONS. 
OR  DISSENT 

By  Allan  Sproul:  "This  statement  is  so 
full  of  hope  concerning  matters  upon  which 
I  have  Insufficient  knowledge  to  support  an 
Informed  opinion,  and  of  hope  with  respect 
to  other  matters  concerning  which  I  have 
serious  doubts,  that  I  am  unable  to  approve 
it." 


I  There  are  21  members  of  the  OAS — the 
20  Latin  American  Republics  and  the  United 
State.  Cuba  voted  "no"  at  Bogoti;  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  not  represented. 


•Economic  Development  Abroad  and  the 
Role  of  American  Foreign  Investment  (Feb- 
ruary 1956),  p.  3. 

'Economic  Development  Assistance  (April, 
1967),  p.  10. 


By  .S.  Bayard  Colgate:  "I  disapprove  this 
statement  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  UJ3. 
taxpayer  should  not  be  asked  to  aid  foreign 
monopolies  which  raise  prices  to  him.  Sec- 
ond, the  present  gold  situation  requires 
more  stress  on  private  as  against  govern- 
ment operations  than  is  suggested  by  this 
paper " 

Others  have  presented  similar  analyses  to 
the  American  people.  Yet  It  has  always  been 
diflicult  to  present  the  problem  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  in  its  true  urgency. 
The  countries  involved  were  remote,  and  the 
chain  of  events  by  which  we  might  be  af- 
fected  long   and    speculative. 

THE    LESSON    OF    CUBA 

The  Cuban  revolution  has  brought  these 
facts  closer  to  home.  Events  in  Cuba  show 
that  ptjverty  and  a  feeling  of  injustice,  when 
not  permitted  the  hope  of  alleviation  by 
democratic  means,  can  erupt  in  a  destruc- 
tive, negative,  vengeful  revolution,  even 
within  90  miles  of  the  United  States.  Such 
a  revolution  is  certain  to  have  the  econoinic 
and  political  support  of  the  Communist  bloc 
and  to  be  a  channel  through  which  Com- 
munist influence  can  be  exerted  In  neigh- 
boring underdeveloped  countries. 

Economic  and  social  progress  in  many 
countries  of  Latin  America  will  require  radi- 
cal, indeed  revolutionary,  changes  of  some 
of  the  institutions  that  now  exist  there.  But 
a  revolution  of  the  Castro  type,  while  it  may 
be  able  to  achieve  some  needed  reforms,  Is 
not  a  route  to  development  Development 
requires  Incentive,  opportunity,  and  talent 
m  an  environment  that  will  attract  or  pro- 
duce capital  The  Castro  revolution  per- 
petuates civil  war.  drives  out  talent,  and 
frightens  away  capital.  Moreover,  it  destroys 
the  fundamental  human  liberties  that  were  p 
Castro's  own  rallying  cry  when  he  first  chal- 
lenged the  Batista  dictatorship 

The  governments,  and  the  forward-looking 
private  leaders  of  Latin  America  devoted  to 
the  development  of  their  countries,  realize 
that  a  Castro-type  revolution  will  not  achieve 
their  alms  The  basic  premise  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota  is  the  importance  of  stable,  demo- 
cratic governments  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  personal  freedom  and  economic 
and  social  progress,  as  well  as  to  the  na- 
tional Independence  and  security  of  all  the 
signatories  including  the  United  States. 
The  second  premise  is  that  economic  and 
social  progress  Is  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  stable  democracies.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  validity  of  these  premises  was 
not  more  keenly  appreciated  before  the  Cu- 
ban revolution.  It  would  be  tragic  if  more 
Cubas  should  occur  to  remind  us  of  It. 

We  would  be  naive  to  think  that  any 
action  by  the  United  States  alone  will  assure 
the  achievement  of  any  prescribed  rate  of 
economic  and  social  progress  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica Much  more  will  depend  upon  what  the 
people  of  Latin  America  do  than  upon  what 
we  do.  Neither  can  we  believe  that  some 
rate  of  economic  and  social  progress  alone 
will  be  decisive  for  democracy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  will  depend  upon  the  perception 
of  the  value  of  freedom  and  of  democratic 
government  by  the  people  of  Latin  America, 
as  well  as  upon  the  course  of  events  around 
the  globe — which  will  in  turn  be  influenced 
but  not  controlled  by  our  action. 

No  clear  and  certain  road  to  success  Is 
given  to  us  at  this  Juncture  of  history.  We 
can  only  adopt  the  course  most  likely  to  lead 
to  the  objectives  that  we  and  other  free  peo- 
ple seek.  This  course  Is  now  to  Join  whole- 
heartedly into  a  cooperative  effort  with 
Latin  America,  to  the  extent  that  the  coun- 
tries welcome  our  participation.  This  Is  not 
only,  in  our  opinion,  the  course  most  likely  to 
be  effective.  It  is  also,  in  any  case,  the  right 
course — the  policy  most  consistent  with  our 
basic  desire,  as  fellow  Americans,  to  help 
our  neighbors. 
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Table  I. — Population  increase  and  area  of  Latin  America 


Estimates  of  midyear  population 
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Economic,  political,  and  social  conditions 
in  Latin  America  are  extremely  diverse.  The 
true  statements  that  can  be  made  about 
Latin  America,  without  having  to  call  atten- 
tion to  exceptions  for  Mirticular  countries, 
are  few  In  number  and  quite  general  In 
character.  As  the  charts  and  tables  In  this 
report  show,  there  is  great  variation  among 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  in  national 
Income  per  head.  In  rate  of  economic  growth. 
In  the  educational  achievement  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  the  Industrial  distribution  of  the 
labor  force,  and  in  many  other  measurable 
characteristics. 

Variations  are  also  great  In  other  impor- 
tant but  less  measurable  characteristics. 
This  means  that  no  policy  that  can  be  pre- 
scribed for  Latin  America  can  be  applied  to 
any  particular  country  without  first  asking 
whether  it  is  appropriate  to  the  conditions 
of  that  country.  The  recommendations  of 
this  statement  should  be  read  with  that 
necessity  in  mind. 

There  are,  moreover,  certain  general  and 
persistent  attitudes  that  should  underlie  our 
cooperative  effort  If  it  is  to  achieve  its  great- 
est potentialities. 

1.  The  course  upon  which  we  are  embark- 
ing is  of  indefinite  duration.  The  nature 
of  our  cooperative  relations  may  change.  We 
should  not  expect,  for  example,  that  the  U.S. 
Goverrunent  will  always  be  a  source  of  capi- 
tal for  Latin  America.  But  we  do  not  fore- 
see a  time,  whatever  level  of  economic  de- 
velopment the  Latin  American  countries  may 
reach,  when  our  future  will  not  be  inter- 
woven with  theirs.  We  shall  continue 
to  be  concerned  with  their  policies  and  they 
with  ours,  and  we  shall  continue  to  need 
to  cooperate. 

The  experience  of  our  relations  with 
Western  Europe  in  the  postwar  period  Is 
Instructive.  The  Marshall  plan  came  to  an 
end  and  the  U.S.  Government  no  longer  pro- 
vides capital  assistance  to  Western  Europe. 
But  the  process  of  economic  cooperation, 
within  Europe  and  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  initiated  by  the  Marshall 
plan,  goes  on,  and  new  forms  of  cooperation 
are  constantly  being  sought. 

2.  If  economic  and  social  progress  Is  to  be 
achieved  In  Latin  America  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans must  make  the  major  effort.  Economic 
cooperation  with  Latin  America  is  not  a  one- 
way street  in  which  we  give  anO  they  take. 


They  must  make  the  effort  in  their  own  in- 
terest, but  it  will  also  be  in  our  interest. 

3.  The  Latin  American  countries  will  have 
to  adapt  their  own  institutions  and  poll-les 
tr  their  own  conditions,  cultures,  and  desires. 
It  Is  in  our  interest  that  these  institutions 
and  policies  should  be  both  effective  in 
satisfying  their  aspirations  and  consistent 
with  democratic  processes.  As  a  member  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  as  a 
trading  partner,  and  as  a  friend,  we  should 
express  this  Interest.  But  the  variety  of 
policies  and  institutions  under  which  econ- 
omies can  thrive  in  a  free  society  Is  large, 
as  our  own  experience  and  the  history  of 
Europe  shows.  We  should  not  appraise  the 
Latin  American  economies  by  their  con- 
formity to  our  practice  or  to  an  ideal  model 
of  our  system. 

4.  We  should  recognize  that  a  certain 
amount  of  Latin  American  resentment  and 
hostility  against  us  Is  inherent  in  our  rela- 
tionship to  Latin  America.  A  great  deal  Ib 
expected  of  us,  and  we  are  therefore  likely 
to  be  held  responsible  for  disappointment. 
We  should  not  be  unduly  sensitive  to  this. 
At  the  same  time  the  Latin  Americans 
should  appreciate  that,  while  we  are  rich 
and  powerful,  there  are  limits  to  our  wealth 
and  power.  We  have  a  great  many  obliga- 
tions, at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  We,  like 
the  Latin  Americans,  have  to  cope  with  a 
world  that  Is  new  to  us.  Tolerance  and 
understanding  are  needed  on  both  sides. 

SrMMABT    or    HECOMMENDATIONS 

We  round  out  this  Introduction  with  a 
summary  of  our  recommendations,  so  that 
the  reader  may  have  them  in  mind  as  he 
proceeds  to  the  considerations  underlying 
them. 

We  propose  a  program  to  put  the  Act  of 
Bogot4  into  effect,  early  and  vigorously.  To 
that  end,  this  Committee  reconunends — 

1.  That  the  United  States  find,  and  use, 
means  to  give  practical  support  to  the  pro- 
gram for  social  development  in  Latin 
America  emphasized  by  the  Act  of  BogotA. 

Alongside,  and  reinforcing  measures  to  in- 
crease economic  growth,  measures  are  needed 
to  bring  about  full  and  prompt  translation 
of  the  fruits  of  the  economy  into  more  in- 
come, education,  security,  and  Independence 
for  the  mass  of  the  people.  Social  develop- 
ment measures  would  Include  prompt  and 
full  implementaton  of  our  promise  to  estab- 


lish a  special  fund  for  Inter-Amcrlcan  social 
development:  encouragement  of  agrarian 
education  and  reform  that  would  both  raise 
the  productivity  of  Latin  American  agricul- 
ture, and  spread  the  benefits  of  agricultural 
productivity  more  widely;  and  support  of 
Latin  American  efforts  to  reduce  illiteracy 
and  improve  education  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion to  economic  and  social  progress  and 
democracy. 

2.  That  the  United  States  give  its  urgent 
attention  to  ways  in  which  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  may  be  assured  of  a  rising 
trend,  and  greater  stability,  of  their  export 
earnings. 

The  Committee  sees  a  close  link  between 
both  the  increase  and  the  stability  of  export 
earnings  and  capacity  of  Latin  America  to 
finance  its  own  economic  development. 
Latin  American  governments  should  be  pru- 
dent in  conserving  export  earnings  when 
they  are  relatively  high.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  should  be  active  In  using  Its 
recently  increased  reserves — Including  in- 
creased contributions  by  Latin  American  na- 
tions— to  ease  the  effects  of  temporary  ex- 
change shortages.  The  United  States  should 
move  promptly,  although  gradually,  to  lower 
tariffs  and  enlarge  quotas  that  impose  bar- 
riers to  Latin  American  exports.  The  United 
States  should  Join  in  the  search  for  practical 
measures  to  moderate  fluctuations  in  Latin 
American  export  earnings  arising  from  In- 
stability In  the  prices  of  Latin  America's 
principal  commodity  exports.  Serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  an  International  coffee  agreement. 
The  Latin  American  countries  should  try 
to  reduce  their  dependence  upon  a  dan- 
gerously limited  range  of  export  products 
by  developing  other  exports,  particularly 
manufactures.  Also  to  these  ends,  the 
United  States  should  take  the  lead  In  mak- 
ing the  North  Atlantic  Community  a  society 
of  industrialized  nations  holding  their 
markets  open  to  all.  Including  Latin  Amer- 
ica, on  a  low-tariff,  or  no-tarlff,  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis. 

3.  That  the  United  States  should  encourage 
movements  toward  economic  Integration  In 
Latin  America  on  fair  and  economic  bases  to 
permit  the  advantages  of  larger  markets  and 
Increased  competition  to  be  achieved. 

4  That  the  United  States  should  increase 
its  flow  of  public  funds  to  Latin  America  for 
use  where  private  Investment  Is  by  nature 
Inadequate. 

Our  efforts  should  Include  encotiragement 
of  the  development  of  private  enterprise  in- 
cluding small  business — Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural— in  Latin  America  through  creation 
and  strengthening  of  development  banks, 
agricultural  credit  Institutions,  and  private 
financial  Institutions.  United  States  public 
fund  assistance  to  Latin  America  should  be 
channeled  increasingly  through  international 
agencies,  especially  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  The  United  States  should 
make  every  effort  to  enlarge  the  flow  of  Eu- 
ropean capital  funds  to  Latin  America. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  COMMENT,  RESERVATION, 
OR  DISSENT 

By  John  T.  Connor:  "In  my  opinion  the 
United  States  is  already  too  much  in  the  lead 
in  the  North  American  Community  by  virtue 
of  the  tariff  reductions  we've  already  made. 
Unless  business,  labor,  and  political  leaders 
are  prepared  to  see  a  decline  In  our  wage  and 
salary  levels  and  a  further  Increase  In  un- 
employment, and  I  don't  think  they  are.  we 
should  oppose  further  U.S.  tariff  reductions 
that  are  not  truly  reciprocal,  particularly  In 
view  of  problems  raised  for  U.S.  industry  by 
the  common  outer  tariff  of  the  European 
Common  Market." 

6.  That  United  SUtes  private  Investors 
take  advantage  of  opportiinltles  for  greatly 
enlarging  the  mutually  beneficial  activities 
of  United  States  businesses  in  Latin  America. 
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Latin  American  governments  should  co- 
operate to  encourage  this  through  tax-spar- 
ing treaties.  The  Latin  American  countries 
should  strive  to  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol as  a  major  step  in  encouraging  the  in- 
flow of  foreign  funds.  American  business 
operating  in  Latin  America  should  become 
Integrated  In  the  community  In  which  they 
operate,  and  they  should  draw  upon  the 
experience  of  some  companies  that  have 
already  demonstrated  practical  ways  In 
which    this    difficult    Identiflcation    can    be 

made. 

6.  That  more  Latin  American  businessmen 
follow  the  outstanding  examples  of  some  of 
their  number  In  recognizing  their  heavy 
responsibility  in  Latin  American  develop- 
ment. 

Freedom  and  economic  growth  will  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  extent  to  which 
Latin  American  businessmen  are  active  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  lUe  of  the  mil- 
lions around  them,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  prepared  to  reexamine  what  the 
good  of  the  country  requires.  Latin  Ameri- 
can businessmen  may  find  that  an  organiza- 
tion for  economic  research  and  education 
along  the  lines  of  CED  would  be  helpful. 

7  That  the  United  States  give  more  at- 
tention, and  more  weight  In  Its  thinking  and 
program,  to  Inter-Amerlcan  agencies  capable 
of  giving  strong  and  continued  support  in 
carrying  out  a  program  such  as  described 
by  the  Act  of  Bogota. 
>cz>coaAin>A    or    comment,    reservation,    or 

DISSENT 

By  John  T.  Connor:  "In  my  opinion  the 
United  States  should  channel  Its  economic 
and  social  aid  funds  either  directly  to  the 
Latin  American  countries  through  bilateral 
arrangements,  or  through  international 
agencies  of  which  the  Communist  nations 
are  not  a  part.  The  record  to  date  clearly 
shows  the  futility  of  trying  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  the  Rtissians  and  other  Com- 
munists in  programs  of  this  kind,  and  If  we 
continue  to  try.  they  can  prevent  us  from 
reaching  our  objectives." 

By  Fred  C.  Foy:  "I  question  the  emphasis 
given  to  Increasing  U.S.  public-fund  assist- 
ance through  international  agencies.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  has  large  unloaned 
funds  plus  a  strong  background  of  experi- 
ence in  Latin  America.  I  believe  this  re- 
port should  urge  it  to  give  especial  attention 
to  additional  development  type  loans  and 
gxiarantees  In  Latin  America." 

Unh-ed  States  Planning  Aid  foe  Latin  Cof- 

TTE—lr  Will  Agree  To  Join  World  Pact 

Stabilizing  Prices 

(By  Richard  E   Mooney) 

Washington,  July  1— The  United  States 
Intends  to  announce  Its  willingness  to  join 
an  international  coffee  agreement  at  the 
Conference  of  Western  Hemisphere  Nations 
near  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  next  month. 

The  conference  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  President 
Kennedy  has  proposed  to  "transform  the 
American  Continent  into  a  vast  crucible  of 
revolutionary  Ideas  and  efforts — an  example 
to  all  the  world  that  liberty  and  jM-ogress 
walk  hand  In  hand." 

But  experts  here  believe  that  no  words,  not 
even  pledges  of  more  dollar  aid,  will  mean  as 
much  to  the  Latins  as  the  promise  of  an 
agreement  that  will  help  shore  up  the  trou- 
bled coffee  economy. 

Coffee  is  the  second  most  Important  com- 
modity In  world  trade — second  to  oil.  Coffee 
Is  bread  and  butter  to  14  of  the  18  Latin  na- 
tions participating  in  the  Uruguay  confer- 
ence. 

IMPORTANCE    DRAMATIZZD 

Returning  from  his  recent  18-day  trip  to 
South  America  as  President  Kennedy's  spe- 
cial envoy,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  dramatized 
coffee's  importance  by  saying  that  a  change 
of  a  half  cent  in  the  price  of  a  pound  of  it 
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could  be  equal  to  all  the  dollar  aid  the 
United  States  could  give  Latin  countries  over 
a  period  of  years. 

For  several  years  the  coffee-producing 
countries  of  Latin  America,  Joined  more  re- 
cently by  African  States,  have  agreed  to  re- 
strain production  so  that  prices  would  not  be 
depressed  bv  surpluses  flooding  the  market. 
The  agreement  has  helped,  but  the  problem 
persists.  The  producing  countries  have  long 
wanted  active  cooperation — more  coffee  buy- 
ing— by  the  consuming  countries,  and  the 
United  States  finally  is  preparing  to  lead  the 
way  to  formal  agreement. 

It  is  not  yet  definite  that  the  United  States 
will  have  a  specific  coffee  plan  ready  to  pre- 
sent at  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Conference,  but 
one  is  being  prepared. 

Commodity  problems  In  general  are  Just 
one  of  the  knotty  items  on  the  agexida  for 
the   Uruguay    meeting.     The    others    are: 

Starting  immediate  and  long-range  plan- 
ning for  social  reform  and  economic  growth 

Establishing  International  machinery  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  planning. 

Integrating  the  Latin  economies  on  the 
style  of  Europe's  trading  blocs. 

Arousing  the  American  people's  support 
for  the  objectives. 

ILLUSIONS    ARE    LACKING 

OfiQcials  here  have  no  illusions  of  overnight 
achievement.  The  basic  ideas  that  the  Con- 
ference will  discuss  have  been  developed  be- 
fore in  some  detail  by  international  groups 
of  experts.  But  there  remains  tremendous 
resistance  to  various  measures  contemplated. 

The  tiny  minority  who  own  most  of  Latin 
America's  land,  for  Instance,  are  not  eager 
for  land  reform  or  for  effective  taxation  of 
their  wealth.  And  while  the  United  States 
may  be  willing  to  help  coffee,  US.  lead  and 
zinc  interests  are  not  inclined  to  help  their 
Latin  competition. 

The  United  States  requested  the  Confer- 
ence, which  will  begin  Au<^ust  5  at  Punta  del 
Este,  a  resort  town  65  miles  east  of  Montevi- 
deo, through  the  Org:anizatlon  of  American 
States.  Formally,  it  is  a  special  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  The  significanre  at- 
tached to  the  meeting  is  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  President  Kennedy  is  thinking  of 
attending. 

Officials  here  hope  that  the  Conference  will 
produce  some  sort  of  charter  embracing  com- 
mitments to  goals,  commitments  to  plan,  and 
commitments  to  help. 

The  monumental  nature  of  the  undertak- 
ing can  be  gleaned  from  a  58-page  working 
paper  prepared  by  7  experts  from  as  many 
countries  on  Just  the  first  subject  of  the 
agenda — planning  for  economic  and  social 
development. 

WIDESI-READ    POVERTY    NOTBD 

"The  countries  of  Latin  America  suffer 
from  widespread  poverty "  largely  because 
their  agricultural  productivity  is  low  and 
other  ways  of  making  a  living  are  relatively 
few.  the  paper  begins. 

The  aversige  i)er  capita  income  of  the  area's 
250  million  pecple  is  a  third  that  of  Western 
Europe  and  a  seventh  that  of  the  United 
States. 

More  than  100  million  of  the  people  have 
inadequate  water  supplies  and  if  develop- 
ment proceeds  no  faster  than  it  has  the 
numljer  would  pass  150  million  by  1980. 

Tracing  through  this,  and  equivalent  de- 
ficiencies In  housing,  education,  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and  the  commodity  prob- 
lems, the  experts  concluded  that  tlie  10-year 
goal  must  be  at  least  an  average  yearly 
growth  of  2 '/a  percent  in  real  income  for  each 
person. 

With  population  rising  at  the  same  rate. 
this  means  a  5-percent  annual  rise  in  pro- 
duction is  needed.  The  goal  is  not  modest. 
During  the  last  decade,  the  production  of 
few  Latin  countries  grew  at  anything  ap- 
proaching thai;  rate. 


PAUL  KILDAY.  ABLE  CONGRESSMAN 
FROM  TEXAS,  IS  FINE  JUDICIAL 
APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.      HUMPHREY.     Mr.      President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Six  minutes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield  7  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  first  time  in  my  more  than  4 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate  that  I  have 
asked  for  a  certain  amount  of  time  and 
have  been  given  more  than  I  asked  for. 
That  is  in  keeping,  of  course,  ■with  the 
generous  nature  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  always  kind  and  generous. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia" 
I  Mr.  Russell  J  is  chairman,  approved 
and  the  Senate  has  confirmed  President 
Kennedy's  appointment  of  an  outstand- 
ing Texan  and  U.S.  Congressman,  the 
Honorable  Paul  J.  Kilday,  as  a  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 
This  is  an  important  post.  It  is  a  5 -year 
appointment  to  the  court  of  appeals. 

All  Texans,  and  especially  those  of  the 
San  Antonio  area,  are  indeed  pleased  and 
proud  of  Congressman  Kilday's  selec- 
tion. We  congratulate  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congressman  Kilday  on  this 
selection. 

Congressman  Kilday  was  first  elected 
to  serve  in  the  76th  Congress  and  he  has 
been  reelected  without  interruption  for 
every  term  since  he  took  office  in  1938. 
His  record  is  not  only  among  the  finest 
of  any  Congressman  ever  elected  from  my 
State  of  Texas,  and,  indeed,  some  fine 
Congressmen  have  come  from  the  Lone 
Star  State,  but  he  ranks  high  among 
tho.se  who  have  come  to  the  House  from 
throughout  the  Nation. 

His  record  has  been  exceptionally  bril- 
liant in  his  service  on  the  former  House 
Committee  on  Military  Aflairs  and  the 
present  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

In  the  80th  Congress — 1947-48 — Mr. 
Kilday  served  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  That  subcommittee  conducted 
an  extensive  investigation  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  War  and  reported  the  so-called 
Elston  bill.  The  Elston  bill  was  designed 
to  meet  the  many  criticisms  which  arose 
from  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II. 

The  Elston  bill  dealt  with  all  phases 
of  the  administration  of  military  jus- 
tice, from  the  pretrial  investigation 
through  appellate  review.  It  provided 
many  new  departures  in  the  administra- 
tion of  military  justice,  in  both  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force,  and  sought  to 
eliminate  those  procedures  and  practices 
which  had  raised  serious  questions  as  to 
the  quality  of  justice  in  the  military 
services.  Some  of  the  salient  points 
covered  in  the  bill  which  was  reported 
and  passed,  were: 

First.  Enlisted  personnel  were  author- 
ized to  sit  as  members  of  a  court-martial. 
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Second.  Officers  were  subject  to  trial 
by  special  court-martial. 

Third.  The  unlawful  influence  of 
courts-martial  or  members  thereof  was 
prohibited. 

Fourth.  Warrant  officers  were  author- 
ized to  sit  as  members  of  courts-martial. 

Fifth.  An  accused,  if  he  so  desired, 
was  authorized  coimsel  at  the  pretrial 
investigation. 

Sixth.  Authority  to  grant  a  bad  con- 
duct discharge  was  granted  to  general 
and  special  courts-martial. 

Seventh.  The  review  and  appellate 
review  provisions  were  strengthened. 

Eighth.  A  lesser  punishment  than 
death  or  life  imprisonment  for  murder 
or  rape  was  provided. 

Ninth.  The  authority  of  commanding 
officers  was  increased  so  far  as  it  per- 
tained to  officers  but  not  to  enlisted 
personnel. 

Tenth.  A  separate  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  of  the  Army  was  estab- 
lished. 

Immediately  after  passage  of  the  El- 
ston bill,  there  was  a  congressional  de- 
mand for  a  uniform  system  of  military 
justice,  equally  applicable  to  all  of  the 
armed  services.  As  a  consequence,  dur- 
ing the  81st  Congress — 1949-50 — the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  perfected 
legislation  for  this  purpose,  using  as  a 
basis  the  provisions  of  the  Elston  bill  of 
the  80th  Congress.  The  resulting  bill  and 
public  law  were  known  as  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  This  new  code 
made  uniform  the  provisions  for  milita'-y 
justice  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and  the  newly 
created  Air  Force.  It  also  created  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

During  the  86tli  Congress— 1959-60— 
Mr.  Kilday  served  as  chairman  of  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  This  subcommittee  was 
appointed  to  consider  amendments  to  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  which 
10  years  of  experience  with  the  new  code 
had  indicated  were  necessary.  In  prep- 
aration for  the  consideration  of  such  leg- 
islation, Mr.  KiLiiAY  conducted  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  operation  of  the 
code,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  and 
other  matters  having  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  military  justice.  In  that 
review  he  was  assisted  by  committee  staff 
members,  the  Judge  advocates  general 
of  all  of  the  mihtary  services,  and  others 
concerned  with  tiie  administration  of 
military  justice. 

Mr.  President,  with  Congressman  Kil- 
day's outstanding  record  of  work  and  ac- 
complishment, it  should  be  clear  that 
President  Kennedy  could  not  have  found 
a  better  qualified  judge  anywhere  to  serve 
on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals; 
and  he  comes  from  a  family  of  able  pub- 
lic servants;  his  brother  Oran  Kilday  is 
now  sheriff  of  Bexar  County.  Tex.,  and 
another  brother,  Jim  Kilday,  retired 
after  making  a  distinguished  record  with 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  and 
as  Assistant  Attorney  Greneral  of  the 
United  States. 


SUPERSONIC      MANNED      BOMBERS 
NEEDED  FOR  STRONGER  AIR  ARM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  20  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  the  importance 


and  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  pro- 
duction of  manned  strategic  bombers. 
In  particular,  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the  B-58  is  the  only  supersonic  opera- 
tional manned  strategic  bomber  in  the 
free  world  today.  I  emphasized  the 
necessity  and  the  extreme  importance 
of  not  allowing  this  national  asset  to  die 
on  the  vine  as  proposed  by  the  budget 
message.  I  pointed  out  the  inherent 
growth  potential  of  this  airplane  and 
suggested  that  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  providing  this  air- 
plane for  our  NATO  allies  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  offer  of  the  President  to 
equip  them  with  Polaris  submarines. 

Mr.  President,  without  repeating  what 
I  then  said,  I  point  out  that  there  are 
more  than  100  airfields  in  Western  Eu- 
rope which  have  runways  that  aie  long 
enough  to  accommodate  the  B-58,  and 
that  it  could  he  operational  as  the  only 
supersonic  manned  bomber  in  the  entire 
free  world,  that  it  could  be  operational 
from  more  than  100  European  Eiirfields, 
and  that  it  is  a  weapon  of  great  value 
indeed  under  existing  world  conditions. 

That  was  on  June  20,  when  1  made 
those  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor.  That 
is  when  that  evidence  was  given  to  the 
Senate. 

On  Sunday,  July  9,  the  Soviets  put  on 
a  massive  air  show — the  first  in  5  years. 
In  that  airshow,  they  displayed  11  new 
models  of  airplanes.  I  can  find  no  rec- 
ord of  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  .several  of  th3se  planes,  par- 
ticularly a  supersonic  Soviet  bomber 
about  the  same  size  as  our  B-51J — this 
cnc  so  new  that  no  code  name  lias  yet 
been  as.sipned  to  it.  On  July  10,  in  re- 
marks to  the  Senate,  I  pointed  out  the 
serious  feeling  of  concern  resulting  from 
this  Soviet  display  of  manned  air  might, 
not  only  among  Senators,  but  by  my 
constituents,  as  well.  Again  I  urged 
that  we  not  allow  the  production  lines 
of  our  manned  strategic  bombers  to  die 
as  had  been  proposed  by  the  Defense 
Department,  particularly  in  the  face  of 
the  demonstrated  existence  of  new 
Soviet  long-range  interceptors  .armed 
with  air-to-air  rockets. 

On  July  14,  I  again  presented  facts 
to  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the 
B-58,  this  time  to  clear  up  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  in  spite  of  some  misconceptions 
to  the  contrary,  which  seemed  to  exist 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  the  Huper- 
sonic  B-58  was  without  a  doubt  properly 
classified  as  a  long-range  bomber. 

I  brought  into  the  Chamber  a  globe, 
with  ribbons  attached,  to  show  hew  far 
the  B-58  might  fly.  I  said  it  had  been 
claimed  that  the  $525  million  authorized 
for  long-range  bombers  did  not  include 
the  B-58;  that  it  was  said  not  tc  be  a 
long-range  bomber.  That  question  was 
argued  in  the  Senate  and  was  discussed 
throughout  the  country. 

At  that  time,  I  again  urged  that  we 
take  the  fullest  advantage  possible  of 
the  inherent  growth  potential  in  this 
airplane  both  in  speed  and  raru?e.  I 
pointed  out  that  if  it  boiled  down  to  a 
question  of  funds,  we  must  maintain  the 
production  of  the  B-58,  since  the  B-52 
line  would  remain  open  for  many  years 
anj'way  in  order  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary modifications  to  the  G  and  H 
models  of  the  B-52. 


Again,  on  July  17,  I  spoke  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  posed 
by  the  Russian  airshow,  not  only  to  our 
national  survival  but  to  the  interna- 
tional prestige  of  the  United  States  as 
well.  I  urged  that  we  vigorously  sup- 
port a  program  which  would  allow  the 
continued  production  of  the  B-52  and 
the  continued  production  of  the  B-58, 
including  the  earliest  possible  phase-in 
of  various  model  improvements  in  cruis- 
ing speed  and  range.  At  that  time,  I 
stated  that  the  Soviet's  demonstrated 
supersonic  strategic  bomber  capability 
and  the  air-to-surface  missile  displayed 
on  their  older  and  slower  Bear  bomber 
carried  with  it  the  urgent  requirement 
that  we  take  immediate  steps  to  protect 
our  homeland.  Since  there  is  no  new  all- 
weather  interceptor  in  development,  and 
since  experience  has  proven  that  a  mini- 
mum of  5  years  is  required  to  get  de- 
liveries of  any  new  airplane,  we  must 
take  immediate  steps  to  restart  the  pro- 
duction line  of  the  F-106  all-weather 
interceptor  and  include  in  it  higher 
speed,  longer  range,  and  more  improved 
weapons  and  fire  control  system.  There 
is  not  sufficient  time  to  do  otherwise. 

We  do  not  have  5  years  in  which  to  de- 
sign a  new  model. 

On  Tuesday,  July  18,  General  LeMay, 
the  newly  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  appeared  before  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Sev- 
eral hours  of  testimony  were  taken.  In 
support  of  my  earlier  remarks  to  the 
Senate.  I  call  particular  attention  to 
certain  statements  made  by  Greneral 
LeMay.  I  shall  quote  directly  from  the 
record.  I  examined  the  testimony  this 
morning,  and  these  are  direct  and  sig- 
nificant statements: 

Senator  Hatden.  Would  you  recommend 
that  the  Congress  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  procurement  of  more  B-  52  and  B~58 
b;imbers? 

General  LeMat.  Senator  Hayden,  you 
know,  as  well  as  I  do.  that  we  are  in  a  very 
critical  period  now.  It  is  my  personal  opin- 
ion that  we  should  not  close  down  our  t>om- 
ber  lines  at  this  time. 

The  earlier  approach  and  decision  was 
to  close  down  the  B-58  bomber  lines. 
It  was  said  that  they  could  be  reopened 
in  an  emergency.  But,  Mr.  President, 
17,000  engineers,  technicians,  and  other 
workers  produce  the  B-58.  If  the  B-58 
line  is  discontinued,  it  will  take  years  to 
reassemble  those  persons  and  get  them 
to  work  together  again  as  a  team. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  was 
questioning  General  LeMay.  I  read 
from  the  testimony: 

Senator  Robertson.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  clear  up  one  question  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  raised  about  the  B-58. 

Is  the  B-58  a  long-range  bomber? 

General  LeMat.  We  call  It  a  long-range 
bomljer  but  It  has  not  the  range  of  the 
B-62. 

Senator  Robertson.  Could  it  not  qualify 
under  the  authorization  for  long-range 
bombers? 

General  LeMat.  It  could. 

I  believe  that  considerable  confusion 
has  existed  on  this  E>oint  among  some 
distinguished  citizens  of  our  country.  I 
pointed  this  out  on  July  14. 
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In  response  to  a  question  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydkn]  as  to  the 
advisability  of  incorporating  the  im- 
provements of  the  B-58  in  a  reorder — the 
improvements  in  ran^  and  speed  which 
I  have  strongly  advocated  several  times 
on  the  floor,  the  general  stated  that  he 
thought  such  a  program  might  be  too 
expensive. 

Again,  I  quote  directly  from  the  record 
of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Hatden.  Should  we  provide  funds 
for  the  modification  of  the  B-58,  our  only 
supersonic  bomber,  so  as  to  Increase  Its 
range,  size,  and  speed? 

General  LkMat.  If  we  do  this  with  the 
B-58,  It  would  be  a  major  development  pro- 
gram and  an  ezx>enslve  one. 

I  find  that  an  integrated  production 
program  phasing  in  the  improvements  I 
have  been  advocating  in  range  and 
speed  to  Mach  2.4  would  come  to  a  unit 
flyaway  cost  per  airplane  of  from  $7  to 
$8  million  which  is  comparable  to  the 
present  B-58  and  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  B-52. 

On  Jime  20, 1  pointed  out  to  this  body 
that  in  spite  of  many  statements  to  the 
contrary  that  the  B-58  was  originally 
designed  to  carry  air-to-surface  missiles 
and  I  displayed  to  the  committee  a  model 
of  the  B-58  carrying  two  Skybolt  missiles. 
I  quote  again  directly  from  the  record 
in  this  regard: 

Senator  Rttssell.  What  prompted  the 
question  was  that  we  are  told  that  the  B-58 
U  not  capable  of  carrying  the  Skybolt  or  the 
Hound  Dog,  but  certainly  nothing  is  keeping 
us  from  attaching  It  underneath  the  body 
of  the  plane.  It  can  carry  almost  any  alr- 
to-surface  missiles  that  Is  Icnown  you  can 
attach  here. 

Oeneral  Lei.  I  am  sorry;  I  am  unable  to 
respond  to  that  question. 

General  Hollowat.  Senator  Russell,  I 
think  I  might  answer  that,  sir.  The  main 
problem  there  is  the  temperature  rise  with 
supersonic  speeds.  This  is  not  impossible, 
but  it  would  be  a  great  undertaking. 

Senator  Rt7ssxix.  I  will  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion because  I  have  had  to  defend  myself 
almost  Incessantly  from  the  promoters  of  the 
B-58  since  we  came  out  with  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Some  of  my  friends  in  the  Senate 
have  been  vitally  interested  in  it. 

So  It  is  not  a  very  good  place  to  utilize  for 
the  carrying  of  air-to-ground  missiles? 

General  Hollowat.  No,  sir;  not  for  lilgh 
speed. 

On  this  F>oint,  I  desire  the  record  to  be 
very  clear.  As  all  Senators  know,  the 
B-58  is  a  supersonic  airplane;  it  can 
travel  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound.  It  is 
the  only  strategic  bomber  airplane  in  the 
free  world  today  that  can  move  at 
twice  the  speed  of  sound.  When  you 
use  the  B-58,  however,  Mr.  President, 
you  do  not  fly  at  wide-open  throttle  all  of 
the  time.  The  airplane  cruises  at  Mach 
9,  which  is  about  100  miles  per  horn- 
faster  than  the  cruising  speed  of  the 
B-52.  At  cruising  speed,  the  speed  at 
which  the  airplane  is  operated  most  of 
the  time,  there  is  absolutely  no  heating 
problem.  General  Holloway  qualified  his 
statement  about  the  Skybolt  as  to  speed. 
I  stated  before  that^  there  is  no  reason 
to  carry  the  Hounddo&^ince  its  top  speed 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  "6-58.  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  Skybolt  be  carried  and 
launched  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound; 
it  will  be  carried  and  launched  at  cruis- 


ing speed  manj'  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  target.  After  the  missiles  are 
launched,  the  B-68  can  then  accelerate 
to  twice  the  speed  of  sound  and  launch 
its  remaining  bombs  at  that  speed.  This 
is  something  that  the  B-52  was  never 
designed  to  do. 

I  have  been  advised  by  competent  en- 
gineers that  the  B-58,  due  to  its  small 
size,  its  wide  range  of  speeds  and  alti- 
tudes, and  its  most  modern  electronic 
countermeasures  equipment  can  pene- 
trate the  Soviet  defenses  and  deliver  its 
bombs  accurately  and  reliably.  Its  pen- 
etration aids  are  built  into  it. 

When  considering  the  missile-carrying 
capacity  of  the  B-58,  it  must  be  borne 
m  mind  that  there  is  no  plan  for  the 
B-70  to  carry  air-to-surface  missiles. 
It  will  rely  on  the  same  features  as  the 
B-58  for  its  penetration  capability. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  urge  that  we 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  and 
take  all  necessary  defense  measures,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to : 

First.  The  continued  production  of 
our  only  supersonic  manned  strategic 
bomber,  the  B~58,  and  provide  for  the 
earliest  phase- In  of  its  inherent  growth 
in  speed  and  range.  A  wing  of  32  will 
cost  about  $345  million  and  detailed  en- 
gineering on  the  advanced  version  can 
be  started  for  only  $50  million  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1962. 

Second.  Usini?  foreign  aid  funds,  pro- 
cure additional  quantities  of  the  super- 
sonic B-58's  to  equip  our  NATO  allies 
with  this  deadly  weapon.  Tools  now 
exist  to  double  the  current  production 
rate.  These  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
offer  of  Polaris  submarines  which  has 
already  been  made  by  the  President. 

Third.  Insist  that  we  act  at  once  to 
procure  a  supersonic  transp)ort  version 
of  the  B-58.  In  this  connection,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  statement  made  on 
July  17  by  Yevgeni  P.  Loginov,  the  chief 
of  Aeroflot. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  country  will  be 
the  first  to  develop  supersonic  planes  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  •   •    *. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  his  entire  quota- 
tion as  reported  in  the  International 
Aviation  Week  of  that  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follo'vs: 

U.S.S.R.  To  Be  First  in  Supersonic 
Transpoiits,  Loginov  S-ays 

"I  am  convinct!d  that  our  country  will  he 
the  first  to  develcp  supersonic  planes  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  as  It  has  been 
the  first  to  develop  Jet  planes,  the  civil 
atomic  ship,  and  cosmic  vessels,"  Yevgenl  P. 
Loginov,  the  chief  of  Aeroflot,  said  In  Mos- 
cow according  to  a  European  report. 

Loginov  said  he  thinks  that  "in  a  few  years' 
time  will  be  seen  on  our  air  routes  airplanes 
flying  at  a  speed  at  3,000  to  4,000  kilometers 
per  hour.  How  will  these  planes  be?"  he 
asked.  He  said  they  "may  be  jet  planes  or 
rocket  propelled  planes  " 

Loginov  said  that  In  the  7-year  period 
from  1958  to  196.5.  the  volume  of  Soviet  air 
transport  will  be  multipled  by  sixfold.  A 
gradual  yearly  reduction  of  10  percent  to 
15  percent  in  the  level  of  fares  will  stimu- 
late this  expansion,  he  added.  He  said  the 
Tu-124  and  An-24  will  soon  be  added  to  the 
operational  fleet  of  Aeroflot  which  is  now 
developing  these  new  two  types. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  situation, 
Mr.  President,  is  grave.  It  is  serious.  It 
Ls  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  deterrent 
policy  has  been  amply  proven  and  dem- 
onstrated. It  has  prevented  large-scale 
warfare  up  to  now.  We  must  insure 
that  it  will  prevent  war  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  or  his  minions  read 
the  record  of  this  Congress.  They  ana- 
lyze the  total  retaliatory  capability  of 
our  strategic  force.  They  are  not  de- 
ceived by  publicity.  They  know  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  missiles. 
They  have  tasted  the  effectiveness  of 
bombs.  For  no  other  reason  did  Mr. 
Khrushchev  demonstrate,  for  world  con- 
sumption, three  new  supersonic  strate- 
gic bombers  and  long-range  supersonic 
interceptors  armed  with  air-to-air 
guided  missiles.  His  military  analysts 
put  their  finger  on  the  supersonic  bomb- 
er gap  that  is  now  confronting  this  coun- 
try. How.  Mr.  President,  can  we  retali- 
ate and  deter  with  bombers  that  we  do 
not  have? 

Mr.  Khrushchev  now  rattles  his  saber 
with  renewed  confidence  and  vigor.  He 
knows  that  his  force  of  supersonic  bomb- 
ers is  on  the  buildup.  He  flew  past  the 
crowd  10  supersonic  bombers  that  we  did 
not  even  know  existed.  He  knows  that 
we  plan  to  terminate  production  of  our 
only  supersonic  bomber,  the  B-58,  after 
buying  only  two  wings  of  them,  while  he 
is  producing  his  counterthreat  on  an 
increasing  scale. 

In  5  or  6  years  he  will  have  5  or  per- 
haps 10  times  as  many  supersonic  bomb- 
ers as  we  shall  have  under  our  present 
plans.  He  knows  that  schedules  are 
deceiving.  He  knows  the  impact  of 
slips  and  problems  on  the  operational 
availability  of  any  new  weapon  such  as 
our  B-70.  He  has  detected  a  definite 
gap  in  our  retaliatory  deterrent  capa- 
bility of  supersonic  bombers.  If  we  do 
not  act  now  to  fill  this  gap,  it  will  widen, 
ani  will  present  an  open  invitation  for 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet. 

This  gap  is  deadly.  It  is  a  double 
gap.  We  have  no  long-range  intercep- 
tors, even  in  development,  to  force  any 
aggressive  attack  away  from  the  shores 
of  our  homeland.  We  have  allowed  the 
production  of  our  all-weather  intercep- 
tor, the  F-106.  to  terminate.  The  tools 
are  still  in  place;  and  if  we  act  at  once, 
we  can  close  our  defensive  gap.  We  can 
build  improved  versions  of  this  airplane 
with  these  same  tools  and  with  the 
skilled  work  force  that  is  just  beginning 
to  disintegrate.  This  airplane  was  de- 
signed, and  has  been  tested,  as  an  inte- 
gral segment  of  our  air  defense  system. 
We  do  not  have  the  time  to  cobble  up 
some  interceptor  version  of  any  other 
airplane  and  expect  it  to  work  in  this 
complex  system. 

If  we  do  not  act,  and  act  now,  to  close 
this  double  gap,  this  open  invitation  to 
aggression,  the  time  may  well  be  en- 
tirely lost  for  us,  and  the  next  5  or  6 
years  might  well  be  the  blackest  years  in 
the  liistory  of  civilization. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  people 
start  thinking  about  how  easy  it  is  for 
a  Soviet  pilot  to  fly  over  their  homes  to- 
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day,  at  a  speed  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
a  .45-caliber  bullet,  and  drop  a  nuclear 
bomb. 

Will  our  budgetary  limitations  decide 
our  national  survival?  Most  certainly 
the  Soviets  have  not  short-changed 
their  military  leaders  in  obtaining  the 
most  modem  fighting  equipment  money 
will  buy.    Nor  should  we. 

I  am  sure  that  if  General  LeMay  is 
provided  adequate  fimds,  as  I  have  rec- 
ommended, he  and  General  Power,  com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
wiU  enthusiastically  support  the  need 
for  a  third  wing  of  B-58  supersonic 
bombers,  so  that  the  gap  between  our 
supersonic  bombers  and  the  Soviet  super- 
sonic bombers  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  George  Todt.  noted 
columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express,  recently  \vrote  an  excellent 
column  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  h'ive  printed  in  the 
Record  his  column,  from  the  July  17. 
1961,  issue  of  the  He 'aid -Express,  which 
appeared  under  the  heading  "Stronger 
Air  Arm  Urged." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stronceb  Air  Arm  Urged 
(By  George  Todt) 

Could  it  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  pulling  the  wool  over  our  eyes  with 
reference  to  manned  bombers  for  war? 

Could  be?  It  looks  iike  something  along 
that  line  has  already  happened.  Ever  hear 
of  "the  Bounder"? 

This  Ls  the  new  RussLin  supersonic  heavy- 
weight which  flew  over  Moscow  a  short  time 
ago — and  brought  startled  gasps  of  amaze- 
ment to  onlookers  present  at  the  time. 

Apparently  of  superlo-  design  and  perform- 
ance, the  Bounder  Is  believed  to  be  compa- 
rable to  our  nevest  ntach  2  "Hustler."  or 
B-58.  which  Is  scheduled  to  replace  SAC's 
obsolescent  medliim,  sl.\ -motored  B-47  force 
in  the  next  few  years.  Hustler  travels  at 
1,300  milea  per  hour. 

Appearance  of  the  new  Soviet  delta-wing 
bomber  now  put*  to  rest  the  speculative 
theory  that  the  Reds  hid  gone  in  for  guided 
missiles  enUrely — and  had  decided  that 
manned  bombers  were  sort  of  reactionary. 
Far  from  It. 

CUV   AIXPOWCB 

What  this  proves  now  Is  that  we  may  have 
been  asleep  at  the  sv  Itch.  The  manned 
bomber.  Just  as  our  competent  USAP  ex- 
perts have  maintained  all  along.  Is  here  to 
stay. 

There  are  some  jobs  for  which  missiles  will 
prove  to  be  the  Ideal  weapon  to  have  In  our 
arsenal:  by  the  same  tolten,  ditto  as  regards 
the  manned  bomber.  We  need  a  balanced 
mix. 

In  these  trying  and  difficult  times,  first 
things  should  come  firs- .  The  first  priority 
for  our  taxpayers'  dollars  is  in  the  realm  of 
competent  and  efficient  national  defense. 

After  we  have  placed  our  money  in  the 
areas  which  will  assure  our  triumph  over 
potential  aggressors — the  only  item  which 
may  deter  war  in  our  time — then  and  only 
then  is  It  fair,  or  honest  to  spend  our  funds 
elsewhere. 

We  are  living  In  a  world  Jungle  today  and 
we  must  be  constantly  oi.  guard. 

To  come  to  the  heart  o:  the  problem  quick- 
ly. I  think  the  overfUpht  of  the  Russian 
Bounder  over  Moscow  pioves  one  point  this 
writer  has  been  hammering  home  consistent- 
ly for  several  years. 

MUST  BX  CREAT 

Alrpower  Is  the  true  .American  weajwn — 
and  American  alrpower  needs  the  great  new 


2,000  mlles-per-hour  B-70  "Valkyrie"  bomber 
like  a  champion  heavyweight  boxer  needs  his 
good  right  arm. 

I  visited  the  Strategic  Air  Command  head- 
quarters at  Offutt  Air  Foroe  Base  In  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  last  year  for  several  days  and  talked 
with  numerovis  airmen  of  all  ranks.  Got 
the  dope  from  the  horse's  mouth. 

Without  putting  anybody  on  the  spot,  let 
me  simply  say  that  It  Is  the  overwhelming 
opinion  of  our  professional  sky  warriors  that 
we  cannot  count  on  n.8.  aerial  supremacy 
over  the  Reds  without  the  B-70  in  quantity 
production — and   soon. 

This  writer  has  been  pulling  for  the  3-70 
for  a  matter  of  years  now.  I  consider  it 
gross  stupidity  and  negligence  for  the  ad- 
ministration— both  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can— to  withhold  production  on  a  top- 
priority  btisis  of  this  vitally  needed  aerial 
superdrcadnaught. 

hour  by  hotjk 

It  is  asinine  to  pretend  that  American 
citizens  will  be  later  spared  the  ravages  of 
war  by  doling  out  shortsighted  and  weak- 
knee<l  tribute  to  the  have-nots  of  the  world 
in.'rt.ead  of  buying  the  B-70  "Sunday  punch.  " 
Let  s  quit  kidding. 

If  we  don't  have  money  for  both — we 
should  buy  bombers. 

Recently  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  stimulat- 
ing call  was  made  for  Increased  bomber 
funds  by  Senators  Claib  Bugle,  of  California. 
Stuart  Symiwgtow,  of  Missouri,  Ralph  Yar- 
BOEOUGH.  of  Texas,  and  Howard  Caknon,  of 
Nevada.  All  are  Democrats.  All  are  emi- 
nently correct_  I  believe. 

OR    WE    DISSIPATE 

The  same  t>'pe  of  call  was  made  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  alale  by  Representa- 
tive EDGAR  W.  HizsTAND,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Recent  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
developed  a  superbomber  and  the  impres- 
sive air  show  that  it  staged  recently  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  taking  a  c:ose 
look  at  our  defense  system,"  the  Los  Angeles 
Congressman  said.  "Principally  we  might 
reexamine  the  manned  bomber  field." 

HiESTAND  pointed  out  that  the  present 
workhorse  of  the  SAC  fleet,  the  intercon- 
tinental eight-motored  B-52.  is  a  marvelous 
aircraft  but  cannot  hope  to  remain  at  the 
top  forever.    Times  change. 

The  astute  legislator  said  that  possession 
of  the  B-70  at  the  right  time  might  m.ike 
the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat 
for  us. 


THE  FISCAL  IRRESPONSIBILITY  OF 
THE  PRESENT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Monday,  July  17,  i.ssue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  leading  editorial 
points  up  the  fiscal  irrespwnsibility  of 
the  present  administration.  All  of  us 
know  that  the  President  has  preached 
"fiscal  integrity."  but  those  words  have 
not  been  accompanied  by  deeds.  Ln- 
stead  of  requesting  the  Congrress  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  domestic  spend- 
ing legislation  previously  requested,  or 
to  at  least  reduce  it.  the  White  House 
has  stood  silent.  The  Congress  his 
been  subjected  to  a  stream  of  legisla- 
tive proposals,  most  of  which  are  sent 
over  from  the  administration  without 
accompanying  requests  for  tax  increases 
needed  to  pay  for  them.  We  have 
asked  for  literally  billions  of  dollars  for 
a  stepped -up  space  program,  on  t'le 
basis  that  it  is  needed.  The  newspa- 
pers are  filled  with  stories  that  we  shall 
be  asked  for  from  $2  to  $5  billion  more 


for  national  defense — possibly  in  con- 
nection with  a  partial  mobilization  of 
some  kind.  More  billions  for  foreign 
aid  are  being  requested  on  the  basis 
that  this  is  the  most  important  request 
of  all  perhaF>s. 

We  have  just  completed  the  fiscal 
year  1961  with  a  deficit  of  $3  billion, 
of  which — accordingly  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon — $2.3  billion  was 
the  result  of  increased  spending  poli- 
cies of  this  administration.  We  are 
faced  with  a  $5  to  $10  billion  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Most,  if  not 
aU,  of  this  could  have  been  avoided  if 
the  words  "fiscal  Integrity"  were  but 
matched  with  deeds. 

As  I  have  said  many  times.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  can  only  be  these  results — 
inflation,  higher  taxes,  or  both. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  Monitor  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  Iowa's  leading 
citizens  recently  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion as  secretary  of  the  Sioux  City 
Livestock  Exchange.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Don  Cunningham,  whose  radio  voice  on 
the  daily  livestock  market  news  reports 
has  been  heard  for  years  by  farmers 
and  ranchers  all  over  the  Midwest. 
Throughout  his  long  years  of  service  in 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  Don  Cunnmg- 
ham  has  been  noted  for  his  practical, 
down-to-earth  philosophy.  For  the 
past  14  years  he  has  written  a  colunm — 
without  pay — for  the  Sioux  City  news- 
papers, under  the  title  "Don  Cunning- 
ham says. "  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  his  latest  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe  it  ex- 
presses very  well  the  reacticm  of  mil- 
lions of  farmers  and  ranchers  to  the 
trend  of  legislation  and  spending  in 
Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  July 

17.   19611 

Those  Delighttul  Dtncrrs 

The  Kennedy  admlnlstratioii  continues  to 
talk  about  preserving  "fiscal  integrity"  whUe 
acting  in  ways  which  threaten  to  undermine 
fiscal  Integrity.  The  President  and  Treasury 
officials  have  spoken  brave  words  about  main- 
taining "confidence  In  the  doUar"  and  com- 
bating "inflationary  pressures"  and  "undis- 
ciplined deficits."  At  the  same  time  requests 
are  made  for  expenditures  which  pile  deficit 
on  deficit. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  these  are  not  dis- 
ciplined deficits.  To  us  they  look  Just  like 
other  additions  to  the  national  debt.  Con- 
sidered separately  many  of  the  proposed  or 
approved  sorties  along  the  New  Frontier  find 
much  public  supixjrt.  And  no  one  seems 
eager  to  add  up  the  total  costs. 

In  March  the  President  spoke  of  a  deficit 
for  this  fiscal  year  running  around  $2,800 
million — as  against  a  small  surplus  In  the 
final  Elsenhower  estimate.  Recently  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Dillon  flgrj-ed  a  budg- 
etary shortage  of  W.TOO  million.  But  he 
counted  as  revenue  WOO  million  from  a  postal 
rate  increase  OongrcBS  Is  not  making. 

We  won't  attempt  to  list  the  multiple  New 
Frontier  charge  accounts.  But  here  are  a 
few  broad  categories  where  Elsenhower  re- 
quests for  fiscal  1962  are  surpassed  by  Ken- 
nedy bids:  Defense,  $3  blUlon;  labor  and 
welfare.  $2  billion;  agriculture,  $1,825  mU- 
lion;  space,  $670  million;  natural  resotirces, 
$100  million;  housing,  $460  million;  Interest, 
$100  million. 
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We've  resorted  to  round  figures  and  left 
out  a  lot  ot  troublesome  little  sums  under 
$100  million.  But  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
total  will  approach  98  billion — not  counting 
what  may  be  added  before  Congress  quits. 
We  should  not  assume  this  will  be  the  deficit 
figure.  But  few  estimates  of  "recovery  rev- 
enues" expect  them  to  make  a  big  difference 
in  the  budget  before  next  year. 

The  situation  is  bringing  to  the  fore  a 
fascinating  batch  of  rationalizations  for  un- 
balanced Federal  accounts.  There  is  the 
one  about  population  rising  faster  than  the 
debt.  This  conveniently  uses  1945  as  a 
base — leaving  out  the  war  years  when  the 
debt  went  up  1,000  percent.  Then  there  is 
the  old  Keynesian  theory  that  government 
should  spend  in  bad  times  to  balance  the 
economy — reducing  the  debt  in  good  years. 
Pine — if  the  second  part  were  not  forgotten. 

The  bolder  advocates  of  deficits  don't 
bother  about  rationalizing;  they  delight  in 
debts.  Deficits,  say  they,  are  really  meas- 
ures of  credit  and  credit  creates  economic 
activity.  Credit  can  be  creative  if  well  used 
and  firmly  based.  But  credit  for  public 
spending  also  creates  Inflation.  Including 
higher  interest  rates — and  tighter  credit  for 
private  enterprise.  It  also  undermines  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar.  Inflation  levies  its  own 
taxes — heaviest  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 

The  bolder  advocates  of  deficits  are  usually 
honest.  They  candidly  contend  that  the 
money  can  be  more  wisely  spent  by  officials 
than  by  citizens.  They  frankly  go  a  long 
way  toward  more  powerful  government.  But 
politicians  who  find  it  expedient  to  lure 
votes  by  spending  are  more  deceiving  about 
deficits.  They  talk  about  tax  incentives  for 
private  enterprise  but  instead  take  more 
money  for  Government  projects.  They  try 
to  get  the  people  to  look  at  "pie  in  the  sky" 
instead  of  new  debts  under  their  feet.  They 
destroy  not  only  fiscal  integrity  but  political 
integrity. 

SiOTTX  Crrr,  Iowa. — The  other  night  I  was 
having  a  hard  time  getting  to  sleep  (you 
know  that  will  happen  once  in  a  while  to 
fellows,  who  have  a  guilty  conscience  and 
who  might  be  disturbed  by  some  of  their 
past  misdeeds.  Can't  imagine  why  it  should 
happen  to  me,  whose  past  record  is  blame- 
less). Anyway  it  did,  and  things  got  to 
rxuining  through  my  mind  at  about  the 
speed  of  sound. 

Just  before  I  went  to  bed  I  had  been 
reading  about  additional  foreign  aid,  the 
new  Peace  Corps,  the  Freeman -Cochrane 
omnibus  farm  bill,  additional  and  larger  un- 
employment checks,  earlier  social  secxirity. 
Federal  aid  to  schools.  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams (where  you  get  a  $15,000  home  for 
practically  nothing  down  and  a  dollar  a  week 
if  they  catch  you ) ,  food  for  peace,  economic 
aid  to  the  poor  benighted  heathen  in  the 
Congo,  and  on  and  on  a  seemingly  endless 
chain. 

>£ade  me  wonder  just  where  the  hell  it 
was  all  going  to  stop  and  how  long  we  could 
stand  the  strain.  Couldn't  help  but  think 
of  that  old  rbjrme  which  goes  something 
like  this: 
Great  fieas  have  little  fleas  upon  their  backs 

to  bite  'em. 
And  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas  and  so  on 
ad  Infinitum. 

Looked  to  me  as  thoiigh  all  this  would  be 
an  "ad  Inflnitum"  deal  for  fair.  Finally  I 
dropped  off  to  sleep  and  sort  of  forgot  all 
the  worries  and  woes  that  beset  me.  A  day 
or  two  later  I  found  the  solution  to  it  all  in 
this  psalm,  entitled: 

PSALM    TO    TUX    WIXFAXZ    STATX 

The  Government  Is  my  shepherd 
Therefore  I  need  not  work. 
It  alloweth  me  to  He  down  on  a  good  job. 
It  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  factories, 
And  it  destroys  all  my  initiative. 


It  leadeth  me  into  the  path  of  a  parasite 

for  politics  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk   through   the  valley   of 

laziness  and  (^ficit  spending, 
I  will   fear   no  evil   lor   the   Government   is 

with  me. 
It    prepareth   an    economic    utopla    for    me, 

by  appropriating  the  earnings 
Of  my  own  grandchildren. 
It  filleth  my  head  with  false  security; 
My  insufficiency  rirnneth  over. 
Surely  the  Government  should  care  for  me. 

all  the  days  of  life  here  on  earth. 
And  I  shall  dwell  in  a  fool's  paradise  forever. 

— Anonymous. 


AN-n-WATER -POLLUTION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  just  a  very  short  time 
ago  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  signed  into  law  the  anti- 
pollution bill.  This  legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Houst  by  Representa- 
tive Blatnik,  of  Minnesota.  It  was  my 
privilege,  along  with  my  esteemed  col- 
league [Mr.  McCarthy],  to  introduce 
the  same  legislation  here  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  is  known  as  the  wa- 
ter pollution  control  measure.  It  has 
been  given  outstanding  leadership,  rep- 
resentation, and  guidance  by  Repre- 
sentative John  Blatnik.  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Minnesota,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  pleased  that  Representative 
Blatnik  could  be  at  the  White  House  for 
the  signing  of  this  important  measure. 
He  has  demonstrated  qualities  of  leader- 
ship by  bringing  this  measure  to  fulfill- 
ment and  passage  here  in  the  Congress. 

While  I  have  the  opportunity.  I  wish 
to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Minnesota,  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
this  type  of  legislation,  the  thanks  of 
the  people  and  of  the  governing  officials 
of  our  State  and  our  municipalities  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee  here  in  the 
Senate  and  those  who  helped  us  pass  the 
bill,  in  particular  the  Senate  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  who  surely  took  a  very  ac- 
tive part,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]. 

I  am  much  pleased  the  President  has 
seen  fit  to  sign  the  measure  into  law.  It 
is  a  banner  day  for  conservation  and  for 
water  pollution  control  in  the  United 
States. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAM  OF  NATIONAL  4-H  CLUB 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
National  4-H  Club  Foundation  with  em- 
phasis on  its  international  program. 
This  statement  also  includes  comments 
by  leading  public  figures  and  members 
of  the  press  relating  to  the  International 
Farm  Youth  Program  of  the  National 
4-H  Club  Foundation.  This  program  is 
known  as  IFYE,  which  stands  for  the  In- 
ternational Farm  Youth  Exchange,  and 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  4-H  Club 
Foundation.  I  asked  for  the  statement 
during  the  hearings  on  the  Peace  Corps 
bill,  because  I  think  the  Peace  Corps  can 


learn  a  great  deal  from  the  experience  of 
the  4-H  Club  Foundation  movement  in 
terms  of  the  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange. 

I  know  of  no  program  which  has  re- 
ceived more  favorable  reception  abroad 
and  is  more  respected  at  home  than  is 
the  program  of  the  National  4-H  Club 
Foundation  for  the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  program.  It  has  been 
a  source  of  strength  to  the  Nation  and  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  participants. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  as  one  who  is 
keenly  interested  in  the  activities  of  the 
4-H  Club  movement,  I  wish  to  salute 
the  officers  of  the  foundation  for  its  In- 
ternational Farm  Youth  Exchange 
program. 

I  hope  Mr.  Shriver  and  his  associates 
in  the  Peace  Corps  will  study  most  care- 
fully the  International  Farm  Youth  Ex- 
change program  of  the  National  4-H 
Club  Foundation.  I  hope  they  will  work 
with  the  program,  augment  it,  and 
strengthen  it  by  the  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statiiment    on     thx    National    4-H     Club 

Foundation    With   Emphasis   on    Its    In- 
ternational Pkogham 

introduction 

The  National  4-H  Club  Foundation  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  by 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  1948  as 
a  private,  nonprofit,  educational  corporation 
t*j  supplement  and  enhance  the  Extension 
Service  educational  program  which  is  pri- 
marily supported  through  tax  funds. 
Through  the  foundation,  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion secured  from  private  sources  has  been 
prudently  Invested  In  4-H's  basic  educational 
programs  of  research,  citizenship  education, 
leadership  development  training,  interna- 
tional understanding  and  good  will,  and  In 
the  physical  facilities  of  the  National  4-H 
Center.     Functionally,  the  foundation: 

Established  and  currently  operates  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Center  in  Washington,  DC. 

Created  the  National  4-H  Sponsors  Council 
to  provide  leadership  for  obtaining  the  pri- 
vate finances  needed  for  the  foundation's 
multiple  programs. 

Assumes  the  educational  servicing  respon- 
sibility for  the  dynamic  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  (IFYE)  which  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  international 
understanding  and  good  will. 

Seeks  the  most  effective  ways  and  means  of 
Integrating  the  parallel  use  of  public  and 
private  funds. 

Complements  the  work  of  the  Extension 
Service  by  offering  unique  and  exploratory 
steps  normally  out  of  range  of  basic  projects 
eligible  for  support  by  public  funds. 

The  national  4-H  foundation  has  demon- 
strated, during  its  12  years  of  operation,  ef- 
fective ways  in  which  public  and  private 
funds  can  be  brought  together  to  expand 
and  enrich  educational  work  and  facilities. 
In  many  Instances  (the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange)  the  bringing  together  of 
private  and  governmental  resources  has  made 
possible  a  variety  of  significant  educational 
activities  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
Impractical  or  even  impossible. 

International  4-H  program 

Domestically,  a  vast  number  of  youth  from 
ffum  and  urban  areas  now  benefit  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  4-H  program  which  reaches 
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approximately  2.300,000  boys  and  girls 
through  94,000  clubs  under  the  guidance  and 
leadership  of  906,000  trained  lay  leaders. 
There  are  estimated  to  be  more  than  8  mil- 
lion members  in  similsr  clube  in  oountiie* 
around  the  world.  In  the  United  States,  4-H 
alumni  number  more  t:aan  20  million.  In- 
deed, the  4-H  progran  has  contributed  a 
staggering  measure  of  Influence  for  good  to 
the  four  corners  of  thr  world. 

During  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a 
spread  of  4-H-tj'pe  runl  youth  movements 
over  the  world.  Slmllrr  organizations  exist 
in  over  60  other  countries.  The  grcwth  of 
4-H  around  the  world  Ims  provided  two  slg- 
nlficaut  opportunities  to  4-H  here  in  the 
United  States. 

1.  4-H  clubs  have  coitrlbuted  directly  to 
the  building  and  strenj  thening  of  programs 
in  other  countries;  -hereby,  helping  to 
strengthen  the  econom  c  and  social  growth 
and  development  of  those  countries. 

2.  Establishment  of  4-H  counterparts 
abroad  provides  an  ideal  channel  through 
which  closer  International  relationships  can 
be  established  at  both  '.he  adult  leader  and 
member  levels. 

Pour-H  Club  membcn.  In  the  United  States 
have  recognized  a  gro'wlng  responsibility  to 
international  understa:idlng  and  relation- 
ships. During  the  past  12  years,  the  inter- 
national program  of  the  U.S.  4-H  movement 
has  grown  steadily.  Mrrre  needs  to  be  done, 
however,  to  enrich  the  domestic  4-H  citi- 
zenship program  in  tliC  areas  of  Interna- 
tional relations  and  to  provide  adequate 
servicing  of  the  expanding  programs  abroad. 
Learn  to  liw  by  limtig 

The  International  program  of  the  National 
4-H  Club  Foundation,  conducted  in  behalf 
of  the  4-H  movement  in  the  United  States. 
is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  beat 
way  to  leam  about  another  way  of  life  is  to 
live  it.  The  core  of  thlt  program  is  the  work 
and  educational  efforts  of  youth  themselvea. 
Youth — alert,  curious.  Impressionable — be- 
comes the  priceless  emlMsary  of  international 
understanding,  good  will  and  better  lirlng. 

Private  enterprise  has  reoogniied  a  vital 
stake  in  this  program.  Such  an  effort  dem- 
onstrates the  sincerity  nf  people  and  organi- 
zations in  our  society  to  share  in  the  prob- 
lems of  others,  helps  to  establish  a  favorable 
public  image  of  the  free  enterjjrlse  system . 
serves  as  an  Important  catalytic  force  In 
stimulating  broader  programs,  and  renders  a 
valuable  aaalst  to  efforts  conducted  through 
Government  resources. 

INTDlIfATIONAL   TKfM    TOTTTH   EXCRAIfaC 
<IFTK) 

Using  agriculture  as  a  common  denomi- 
nator, IFYE  helps  to  build  a  bridge  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  United  States  and 
its  world  neighbors.  Its  basic  purposes  are 
to  contribute  to  international  understand- 
ing and  good  will  and  to  provide  valuable 
leadership  development  experiences  for  a 
highly  selected  group  of  young  people.  The 
program  provides  a  djTiamlc  training  ex- 
jjerience  for  the  participants  and  in  the  few 
short  years  of  its  operation,  has  produced  a 
corps  of  young  leaders  dedicated  to  inter- 
national understanding  and  good  will,  and 
trained  to  assume  effective  leadership  roles 
in  educational  programs. 

This  major  4-H  international  program 
began  in  1947.  Financial  support  has  been 
provided  by  4r-H  members,  the  Ford  and 
Danforth  Foundations,  hundreds  ot  Indi- 
vidual business  and  Industrial  firms  and 
limited  Government  funds.  Over  the  past 
18  years,  over  1.200  youth  delegates  from  47 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  1,360  exchangeea 
from  CO  countries  have  been  exchanged. 
IFYE  works  at  the  grassroots  to  achieve 
understanding  around  the  world.  The  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  a  resounding  success. 


IFYS    U    carefully    conducted    to    ach.eve 
established   objectivet 

In  the  United  States,  the  Internatlcnal 
Farm  Youth  Exchange  is  conducted  by  the 
National  4-H  Club  Foundation  and  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service,  operating  fi-om 
each  of  the  State  land-grant  colleges  or 
universities.  It  Is  the  major  Intematknal 
activity  of  the  4-H  movement. 
»  In  other  countries,  the  program  Is  con- 
ducted through  rural  youth  or  farm  organ- 
izations; committees  representing  sev?ral 
organizations;  or  In  a  few  instances,  thro  igh 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

To  grow  a  good  crop  requires  careful  selec- 
tion of  seed,  preparation  of  the  soil  ind 
proper  planting.  Similarly,  the  cultivation 
of  good  will  and  understanding  requires 
careful  selection  of  young  ambassadors,  ori- 
entation of  both  the  ambassadors  and  tost 
families,  and  placement  of  the  ambassacors 
In  host  family  situations  where  they  Dan 
work  most  effectively. 

Young  people  between  the  ages  of  20  \nd 
30  who  are  Interested  In  becoming  IFYE  del- 
egates apply  through  their  local  county  ex- 
tension office.  A  State  IFYE  committee  se- 
lects the  State's  candidates  and  submits 
their  applications  to  the  National  4-H  Club 
Foundation  for  final  selection  and  pliice- 
ment.  The  candidates,  most  of  whom  are 
already  graduates  of  the  4-H  movement,  are 
screened  to  determine  If  they  have  a  good 
background  in  rural  life  and  youth  work, 
poesess  a  sincere  desire  to  leam  to  know  and 
understand  other  people,  and  are  wllllnj;  to 
devote  time  and  energy  to  preparing  for  the 
experience  and  to  sharing  their  experiences 
with  others   upon   their  return  home. 

After  the  IFYE  participants  have  been 
selected,  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation 
initiates  an  Intensive  orientation  progi-am 
prior  to  departtire.  The  orientation  Is  be- 
gun with  a  series  of  orientation  letters,  vrlth 
further  assistance  provided  by  the  State 
4-H  Club  office  and  through  the  county  ex- 
tension office.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
assistance  provided  in  the  orientation  proc- 
ess Is  accomplished  through  the  effort?;  of 
past  participants  In  the  program  through 
their  active  IFYE  ahimnl  work. 

Before  their  departure,  U.S.  delegates  are 
given  an  intensive  final  orientation  by  the 
staff  of  the  foundation  at  the  National  4-H 
Center  In  Washington  D.C.  The  National 
4-H  Center  also  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  visiting  exchangees  to  receive  important 
orientation  before  starting  their  visits  to 
host  families  across  the  country.  When  the 
U.S.  delegates  return  from  their  visits 
abroad,  the  center  also  offers  its  facilities 
for  a  final  evaluation  program  before  the 
delegates  return  to  their  homes.  Likewise, 
the  exchangees'  visits  In  this  coiuitry  are 
terminated  by  a  final  evaluation  and  in- 
terpretation session  at  the  center. 

Host  family  selection  Is  an  Important  part 
of  a  successful  exchange.  Families  are 
selected  who  are  Interested  In  learning  abDUt 
the  people  of  another  country  and  are  \^ill- 
ing  to  accept  a  young  person  from  another 
land  whose  customs  and  language  may  differ 
from  their  own  as  a  "member  of  the  family." 
Families  are  preferred  who  have  childrer.  at 
home — potential  sisters  and  brothers  for  the 
young  ambassadors — for  children  are  not 
bound  by  barriers  of  prejudice  and  are  qi;lck 
to  make  new  friends,  itanj  of  the  families 
are  4— H  families.  FamiUes  are  selected  in 
the  county  by  a  county  EFYS  committee, 
with  the  assistance  of  IFYE  alumni,  and  the 
county  extension  agent.  Orientation  is 
oflered  to  host  families  through  the  county 
extension   program. 

The  exchange  experience  is  only  the 
befftnnin^ 

A  great  deal  Is  accomplished  through  the 
direct  person-to-persoD  contact  oi  an  If  TE 


exchange,  but  a  large  part  of  the  job  of 
promoting  understanding  is  acoompllshed 
through  intensive  foUowup  and  reporting 
to  the  4-H  club  movement  and  other 
groups.  Each  delegate  voluntarily  devotes 
several  months  following  his  return  home 
to  sharing  his  experiences  with  interested 
groups  throughout  the  State.  In  this  way. 
IFYE's  help  to  •bring  to  life"  the  people 
and  events  of  far  off  lands  and  forge  a  bond 
of  kinship  with  others  whose  customs  may 
vary,  but  whose  basic  hopes  and  aspirations 
are  aicin  to  our  own.  Prom  survejTs  con- 
ducted with  former  U.S.  delegates,  it  has 
been  found  that  each  participant  appears 
before  an  average  of  100  different  groups 
with  a  total  audience  of  more  than  8,000 
people.  In  addition,  many  more  people 
learn  of  IFYE's  experiences  through  tele- 
vision, radio,  press  and  other  news  outlets. 

But  this  reporting  Job,  Intensive  as  U  may 
be.  is  Just  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  con- 
tribution. These  young  men  and  women 
who  have  been  grassroots  ambassadors  re- 
turn as  responsible,  mature  citlaens  and  In- 
formed loaders  prepared  to  take  an  active 
part  in  community.  State  and  national  af- 
fairs. A  significant  development  in  the 
IFYE  program  has  been  the  organis^ation 
of  State  alumni  groups.  These  trained 
groups  of  leaders  work  with  State  IFYE 
project  leaders  in  helping  to  select  and 
orient  current  delegates  and  host  families; 
orient  and  guide  vlalclnK  exchanges;  assist 
with  fundraislng,  exhibits,  aixl  oCher  in- 
ternational 4-H  prognuns.  A  National  IFYE 
alumni  conference  is  held  each  year  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas  an  activities  contributing 
to  IFYE  objectives.  Alumni  groups  are  or- 
ganized also  in  other  countries  and  carry 
on  some  of  the  same  type  of  activities  as  do 
the  U.S.  State  groups.  Bwltzeriand  has  had 
an  alumni  group  for  several  years.  It  not 
only  assists  with  the  IFYE  program,  but 
has  Instituted  other  IFYE-type  exchanges 
with  other  countries.  The  alumni  in  Eng- 
land. Sweden,  and  a  growing  number  of 
other  countries  meet  annually  to  discuss 
bow  exchange  activities  might  be  strength- 
ened. Latin  America  has  had  two  regional 
alumni  meetings  and  Europe  has  held  its 
second  European  IFYE  alumni  meeting  in 
the  Netherlands. 

In  addition  to  such  meetings,  many  ex- 
changees have  become  national  and  region- 
al leaders  In  their  home  youth  programs 
and  have  been  influential  in  strengthening 
the  program  In  these  capacities. 

This  growing  grcmp  of  trained  leaders  rep- 
resents a  resource  of  great  potential  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  4-H 
movement  loofcs  to  IFTB  participants  for 
inspiration  and  leadership  In  the  conduct  of 
activities  contributing  to  understanding 
and  more  effective  citizenship  training  actlv- 
ittes.  IF  YE  alumni  abroad  are  assuming 
leadership  roles  In  eetabUshed  youth  pro- 
grams and  activities  ai>d  in  other  Instances 
are  making  significant  contributions  to  the 
establishment  of  4-H -like  youth  organiza- 
tions in  their  countries. 

Here  at  home,  urxs  delegates  return  and 
assume  roles  as  responsible  leaders  In  their 
communities.  Nearly  20  percent  of  all  TFYE 
alumni  are  currently  employed  as  profes- 
sional extension  personnel.  Many  of  them 
are  on  State  4— H  club  staffs  and  in  leading 
extension  administrative  posltlocis.  Over  95 
percent  of  the  U.S.  IFYE  alumni  are  work- 
ing on  or  already  have  college  degrees:  and 
more  than  60  percent  of  these  are  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics.  Over  10  percent 
already  have  masters  degrees.  Fourteen  per- 
cent are  working  in  the  field  of  public  edu- 
cation and  30  percent  are  employed  in  busi- 
ness and  Industry.  Eighteen  percent  of  the 
former  delegates  are  homemaJcers  and  11  per- 
cent are  engaged  in  farming.  A  number  of 
past  IFYE  participants,  havli^  acquired  a 
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great  Interest  In  promoting  better  world 
understanding,  have  returned  abroad,  large- 
ly as  students  and  In  technical  assistance 
positions. 

Financing  the  program 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  the  In- 
ternational Farm  Youth  Exchange  has  been 
the  grassroots  sponsorship  of  local  people 
who  have  given  their  dimes  and  dollars  to 
support  the  program.  With  the  rewarding 
success  of  the  program  and  Its  demonstra- 
tion of  the  results,  local  support  has  In- 
creased steadily  until  at  the  present  time, 
the  4-H  movement  In  each  State  from  which 
a  U.S.  delegate  is  selected,  contributes  $1,000 
to  the  national  IFYE  budget  to  assist  in 
financing  each  two-way  exchange.  This  Is 
the  basic  foundation  for  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  program.  The  raising  of  this 
amount  involves  hundreds  of  Individuals 
and  clubs,  each  of  which  feels  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  success  of  the  program  and 
eagerly  awaits  the  IFYE's  ret\irn  home  so 
that  they  can  share  in  this  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  $1,000  contributed  to  the 
national  budget  for  each  delegate,  the  local 
4-H  movement  also  provides  for  the  local 
transportation  and  living  expenses  of  the 
visiting  exchangees  when  they  are  not  living 
with  a  host  family,  and  $1  a  day  pocket 
money  for  incidental  expenses  while  they 
are  living  In  their  local  communities.  As 
IFYE  exchanges  are  on  educational  visas, 
they  cannot  be  paid  for  the  work  they  do. 

The  remaining  funds  needed  to  finance 
the  program  must  be  provided  from  national 
sources.  The  National  4-H  Club  Foundation 
as8\une8  the  responsibility  for  obtaining 
these  funds  to  match  the  local  contributions 
of  the  4-H  movement. 

.  While  local  guidance  and  supervision  are 
/provided  in  the  States  by  State  and /county 
extension  service  personnel,  no  appropria- 
tions of  tax  funds  are  provided  to  the  IFYE 
budget.  Funds  for  IFYE  in  cooperating 
countries  come  from  groups  similar  to  those 
in  the  United  States,  except  that  in  a  few 
instances  some  countries  have  provided  lim- 
ited funds  from  Government  sources  for  the 
expenses  of  their  participants. 

Summary  of  IFYE  accomplishments 

IFYE  has  sent  over  1.200  U.S.  young  people 
abroad  from  47  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  At 
the  same  time  1.360  young  people  have  come 
to  this  country  from  60  countries  over  the 
world. 

The  program  has  provided  a  living  expe- 
rience in  understanding  for  over  20,000  host 
families. 

It  has  provided  a  dynamic  training  expe- 
rience in  citizenstiip  for  all  participants  and 
these,  in  turn,  have  influenced  many  others. 

IFYE  has  produced  a  corps  of  young  lead- 
ers dedicated  to  international  understanding 
and  good  will  and  to  developing  effective  hu- 
man relations  with  their  fellow  man. 

It  has  helped  to  spread  4-H-type  educa- 
tional youth  programs  around  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  significant  educational  force 
in  breaking  down  the  traditional  provincial- 
ism of  rural  United  States. 

It  has  provided  opportunities  to  local  4-H 
and  young  peoples'  groups  to  develop  a 
variety  of  educational  activities  and  experi- 
ences in  international  understanding  and 
more  effective  human  relations. 

The  exchange  has  brought  home  to  the 
participants,  and  through  their  talks  and 
contacts,  to  many  others,  the  principles  of 
understanding  other  peoples'  differences 
whether  they  live  abroad  or  Just  across  the 
street. 

It  has  demonstrated  by  Its  grassroots 
nature  the  sincere  desire  of  U.S.  people  for 
understanding  and  peace. 

The  IFYE  experience  certainly  contributes 
to  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  individ- 
ual participant.  It  provides  training  in 
citizenship  development.     Experience  gained 


through  the  program  ctirrtes  over  into  leader- 
ship roles  by  participants  on  their  return 
home. 

IFYE  has  inspired  Its  participants  to  con- 
tinue their  educational  training;  to  assist 
with  local  4-H  Clubs  and  other  youth  or- 
ganizations; and  to  dedicating  their  lives  to 
the  service  of  others. 

IFYE  has  served  as  a  valuable  training 
vehicle  for  hundreds  of  local  4-H  leaders  and 
extension  workers. 

It  has  initiated  literally  thousands  of 
Individual  contacts  between  4-H  members 
and  clubs  and  similar  groups  abroad.  As  a 
result  of  IFYE,  hundreds  of  CARE  packages 
have  gone  to  clubs  In  other  countries  In- 
cluding food,  clothing  and  garden  imple- 
ments. Hundreds  of  scrapbooks  are  ex- 
changed between  clubs  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  and  thousands  of  letters  are 
exchanged  between  pen  pals  around  the 
world. 

IFYE  has  helped  to  spread  and  strengthen 
democratic  principles  and  Ideology  through- 
out the  world.  It  has  provided  a  living 
demonstration  of  the  importance  of  free- 
dom and  peace  for  people  everywhere. 

While  not  a  specific  program  objective, 
considerable  technical  training  has  been 
provided  by  IFYE  experiences  through  regu- 
lar family  living  and  observation  of  metaods 
and  techniques  used  on  the  farm  and  In  the 
home.  It  has  also  provided  effective  train- 
ing experiences  for  visitors  to  this  country 
who  are  responsible  for  youth  and  adult 
extension-type  work  at  home. 

This  program  has  provided  a  valuable  pub- 
lic relations  benefit  to  those  who  have  been 
directly  identified  with  its  support  and 
sponsorship.  IFYE  is  widely  recognized  as  a 
significant  prestige  program  related  to  a 
great  youth  movement.  It  has  provided 
Identification  of  sponsors  with  a  highly 
selected  group  of  young  leaders.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  provided  personal  satisfaction 
to  leaders  throughout  the  country  who  have 
associated  with  and  shared  the  experiences 
and  growth  of  the  young  people  who  are 
IFYE  participants. 

Truly,  IFYE  is  a  demonstrated  success. 

A  typical  U.S.  IFYE  delegate  will:  Travel 
more  than  20,000  miles;  share  experiences 
through  Illustrated  talks  with  over  100  audi- 
ences totaling  8,200  people;  make  11  radio 
and  television  appearances;  be  the  subject  of 
40  news  articles  and  magazine  features;  and 
provide  valuable  leadership  to  continuing 
IFYE  program  and  international  activities 
of  the  local  4-H  clubs  in  their  Stjites  and 
counties. 

IFYE  participants  are  20  to  30  years  of 
age  with  background  in  rural  life  and  In- 
terest In  agriculture;  most  frequently  former 
4-H  members;  leaders  In  youth  |vork  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad;  and  are 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  ongoing  IFYE  and 
4-H  programs. 

SPONSORSHIP 

Sponsorship   needs  for  future   international 
youth  program 

To  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  Inter- 
national program  to  continue  to  grow  and 
expand  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  suc- 
cess might  be  realized,  adequate  sponsor- 
ship Is  needed  to  finance  the  program  here 
In  the  States  and  abroad.  Currently  It  Is 
proposed  that  the  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  be  expanded  by  obtaining  more 
adequate  financing  to  provide  an  exchange 
of  at  least  200  young  people  each  way  an- 
nually; expanding  the  educational  servicing 
of  the  program  to  provide  more  depth  train- 
ing and  preparation  of  participants;  relat- 
ing the  program  more  directly  to  developing 
rural  educational  programs  abroad:  provid- 
ing more  educational  follow-up  with  host 
f£unilies,  IFYE  alumni,  4-H  club  members, 
and  leaders;  and  continuing  to  select  out- 
standing, well-trained,  mature  young  peo- 
ple as  participants. 


As  the  4-H  idea  has  spread  around  the 
world  (3  million  members  in  60  countries), 
the  US.  program  is  looked  to  for  leadership, 
general  encouragement,  guidance,  and  sup- 
port. The  U.S.  program  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  these  new  and  developing  organ- 
izations. Four-H  type  programs  abroad  are 
helping  to  stimulate  aspirations  for  greater 
ecunomlc  growth  and  higher  levels  of  liv- 
ing. Tlie  U.S.  must  identify  with  these  as- 
pirations, assist  them  with  their  needs,  and 
help  achieve  material  objectives  while  safe- 
guarding individual  freedom.  Four-H  is  a 
demonstrated  success  in  contributing  to  both 
economic  development  and  education  in 
democratic  Ideals. 

With  additional  funds,  the  contribution 
and  Impact  of  IFYE  can  be  improved  and  ex- 
panded. 

WHAT    PEOPLE    SAY    ABOUT    IFYE 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower:  "With  more  than 
2  million  members,  gixlded  by  dedicated  com- 
munity leaders,  your  work  and  spirit  are  a 
source  of  national  strength. 

This  year.  In  developing  your  theme  of 
■Improving  Family  and  Conununlty  Living,' 
I  am  glad  to  learn  your  vision  includes  the 
whole  family  of  nations  and  our  total  part 
in  the  life  of  the  world  community.  Your 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  pro- 
gram is  an  effective  demonstration  of  the 
sincerity  of  this  vision.  As  you  help  pro- 
mote understanding  and  friendship  with 
youth  of  other  lands,  you  cultivate  a  strong 
stand  of  peace  and  freedom." 

Robert  H.  Reed,  Eigrlcultural  attach^,  the 
American  Embassy,  The  Hague,  Netherlands: 
"No  one  could  observe  these  American  girls 
without  a  great  feeling  of  pride.  •  •  •  At 
the  final  press  conference  there  were  a  dozen 
or  more  men  and  women  reporters  from  the 
big  newspapers  and  they  were  all  full  of 
questions  for  the  girls.  It's  a  tough  assign- 
ment to  face  such  a  group  of  seasoned  re- 
porters, yet  Miss  Dameron  and  Miss  Bishop 
handled  themselves  like  seasoned  diplomats 
•  •  •  they  knew  as  much  or  more  about 
technical  Dutch  agriculture  than  the  re- 
porters did.  They  were  able  to  make  com- 
parisons of  farming  and  of  farm  life  In 
American  and  the  Netherlands  without  any 
disparagement  of  either  country.  The  press 
gave  them  fine  treatment  in  their  stories  the 
following  day. 

"They  have  demonstrated  the  soundness  of 
the  IFYE  program." 

Representative  William  H.  Aveky,  Member 
of  Congress,  First  District  of  Kansas:  "An- 
other phase  of  activity  in  these  clubs  is  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  pro- 
gram. This  program  has  been  an  Impetus 
toward  spreading  the  Idea  of  4-H  club  work 
to  foreign  lands.  This  Is  particularly  com- 
mendable because  It  is  financed  entirely  by 
private  contributions." 

Noel  .'.  Baker,  host  family,  Gamage  Court 
Mlnsterworth,  Gloucester,  England:  "Nancy 
Meyer  stayed  with  my  family.  •  •  •  On 
her  arrival  my  first  questions  were,  What 
are  you  studying  over  here?  What 
branch  of  farming?  What  do  you  particu- 
larly want  to  see?  Cathedrals,  churches, 
our  customs,  or  our  arts  and  culture.  To  my 
surprise.  Nancy  simply  answered,  neither 
one  of  them  in  particular.  All  we  have  come 
over  here  for  is  to  work  with  you  •  •  •  and 
therefore  promote  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween our  communities  and  our  nations. 

"She  gave  me  quite  a  large  amount  of 
reading  matter.  •  •  «  The  more  I  read,  the 
more  I  realized  the  amount  of  work  and 
thought  that  is  put  into  these  IFYE  projects. 
I  wanted  Nancy  to  meet  as  many  people  as 
possible.  •  *  •  She  wanted  to  share  our  bur- 
dens of  work,  our  hopes,  and  fears.  And 
while  doing  so  she  exposed  her  own  peoples' 
hopes  and  fears,  and  those  of  her  family  and 
herself. 

"There  will  be  a  greater  understanding  of 
IFYE  in  this  coimtry  and  In  America  and 
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therefore  between  the  two  countries.  In 
fact,  between  countrlfss  throughout  the 
world." 

Nunzia  Locatelli,  host  family,  widow  Bl- 
anca.  Bergamo,  Italy:  "We  were  highly  Im- 
pressed by  her  enthusiasm,  her  intelligence, 
hpr  great  Intuition  and  her  competence  in 
farm  and  domestic  activities,  particularly  be- 
cause— If  you  will  excuse  my  frankness — we 
Italians  Judged  very  differently  the  ability 
and  domestic  education  of  the  American 
woman.  Llla  was  a  true  revelation  for  us 
and  because  of  her  we  feel  a  deep  love  for 
our  American  friends." 

Svend  Peterson,  host  family,  Denmark: 
"I  wish  to  express  to  the  Embassy  how 
happy  we  have  been  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  these  four  grand  young  Americans. 
They  represent  a  youth  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  best  of  Danish  youth — both 
with  rei,ard  to  view  of  life,  attitude,  and  way 
of  thinking.  We  have  been  pleased  to  open 
our  home  to  them  and  make  it  their  home 
during  the  short  time  which  was  at  our 
disposal. 

"These  young  people  have  contributed  to 
Improving  international  understanding  bet-, 
ter  than  anybody  else  by  getting  In  contact 
with  the  'ordinary'  population  in  a  strange 
country  and  later  through  publications,  lec- 
tures, etc.,  in  their  own  country." 

Mrs.  Edwin  Kesselring,  host  family.  Van 
Etten.  N.Y.:  "News  soon  got  around  that  he 
was  here.  •  *  •  He  took  his  pictures  to  the 
Van  Etten  Central  School  (the  principal  had 
never  seen  Finnish  pictures  in  all  the  years 
he  had  been  there) .  He  showed  the  pictures 
of  4-H  work,  also  the  colored  slides  in  the 
Van  Etten  cafeteria  for  the  Finnish  people 
one  night.  I  didn't  expect  many  people,  but 
when  we  arrived  the  place  was  packed.  •    •    • 

"We  learned  so  much  from  him — a  won- 
derful guest  and  a  real  diplomat." 

Gudrum  Berns.  Germany:  "I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  bridges  of  understanding  are 
built  up  all  over  the  world  by  IPYE  and  that 
IFYE's  are  always  ready  to  defend  and  fortify 
these  bridges." 

Marlene  Rlx.  Germany:  "The  6  months  as 
an  IFYE  In  the  United  States  have  been 
filled  out  with  so  many  beautiful  and  unfor- 
gotten  experiences,  that  this  time  has  be- 
come something  real  great  in  my  life.  •  •  • 
I  have  made  many  friends  and  do  only  hope 
that  I  am  In  the  position  to  extend  some  of 
my  experiences  in  order  to  humbly  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  understanding  among  the 
nations." 

Heinz  Dieckhoff.  Germany:  "I  felt  the 
warmth  and  understanding  of  these  people 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
my  home  country;  I  have  learned  to  under- 
stand their  way  of  thinking  and  their  prob- 
lems and  moreover  I  have  learned  to  esti- 
mate and  to  love  them.  This,  I  think,  is 
the  basic  ideal  of  IFYE  and  hope  that  in 
future  still  more  young  people  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  observing  that  men  every- 
where feel  the  same  way  and  existing  dif- 
ferences are  only  created  by  mankind  itself." 

Karl  Schaberle.  Germany:  "That  the  spirit 
and  wish  of  understanding,  the  conscious- 
ness that  all  nations  have  one  common 
goal — world  peace,  loyalty  towards  others 
and  respect  towards  fellow  man — is  especial- 
ly alive  among  IFYE's" 

Jo  Ann  Smith,  Virginia  (Sweden)  :  "The 
first  full  day  in  my  Gotland  host  famUy  will 
illustrate  their  kind,  sympathetic  under- 
standing »  •  •  the  daughter  and  I  had 
spent  the  day  In  the  haymow  arranging  the 
hay  as  It  was  blown  up  by  a  blower.  It  was 
hard  work,  for  the  hay  has  been  unusually 
heavy  this  year.  When  I  climbed  down,  the 
father,  a  big,  husky  6-footer,  took  one  look 
at  me,  picked  me  up  on  his  shoulder,  and 
carried  me  Into  the  house,  saying,  'Du  or 
trut.'     (You  are  tired.)     And  I  was." 

Nancy  Meyer.  Minnesota  (England)  :  "My 
family  here  is  completely  thrilled  with 
IFYE.  •   •   •    It  was  very  funny  because  one 


day  at  tea  they  were  telling  me  how  worried 
they  were  before  I  came  and  what  they 
thought  I'd  look  like  with  this  result  'v;ry 
tall,  much  makeup,  wearing  Jeans  and  ear- 
rings, and  of  course  chewing  gum.'  I  think 
I  was  a  bit  of  a  disappointment." 

Ed  Johnson,  Georgia  (Spain):  'After 
Morocco  I  spent  3  days  in  Heulus  w  th 
an  uncle  of  one  of  the  families  in  Morocco. 
It  was  a  wonderful  experience  for  this  was  a 
poor  family  and  there  were  six  of  us  and  a 
12-day-old  baby  In  two  small  rooms.  Even 
though  they  had  nothing,  they  shared  what 
they  had  with  me  and  kinder  people  were 
not  to  be  found." 

Barbara  Smith.  New  Hampshire  (Ger- 
many )  :  "The  other  day  Glsella  and  I  were 
talking  about  our  program.  I  was  explain- 
ing it  to  her.  She  had  this  to  say  about  its 
value,  'You  know,  before  you  came,  we 
hated  the  American  soldiers  and  their  wives, 
now  everything  is  different  and  it's  wonder- 
ful to  know  that  you  are  like  us  after  all.' 
What  more  could  an  IFYE  ask  for?" 

Gerson  Camata,  C.  Postal,  178,  Radio  Di- 
fusora — Colatina,  Esp.  Santo  BrasU:  "In  this 
letter  I  wish  express  my  admiration  for  all 
the  4-H  club  of  United  States. 

"You  know  more  than  me  the  present 
moment  when  the  communism  is  trjring  to 
fill  the  world.  Lowell  made  here  for  the 
liberty  more  than  a  preacher  only  with  his 
behavior  and  politeness. 

"I  think  that  one  of  the  best  means  for 
you  to  help  Latin  America  to  wrestle  Rus- 
sians is  to  send  boys  like  Lowell  to  live  with 
our  families.  During  the  time  that  Lowell 
lived  with  us  he  was  like  a  brother  and  a 
son — I  would  like  if  you  will  to  thank  Low- 
ell by  all  of  good  he  made  by  you  and  by  us 
in  his  visit  to  Brazil." 

Joe  Strong,  Penrith,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia:  "I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
choice  made  by  you  and  your  selection  when 
you  chose  Don  Wiseman  (Michigan)  as  a 
representative  of  IFYE  in  Australia. 

"Some  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Jun- 
ior Farmers'  Club  gave  him  a  farewell  party 
at  our  home  last  night,  and  it  was  most 
obvious  what  the  youngsters  thought  of  him. 
"He  made  an  excellent  and  a  lasting  im- 
pression at  our  local  Lions  Club  and  at  Ro- 
tary, and,  I  am  sure  that  his  visit  has  done 
more  to  cement  American-Australian  friend- 
ship than  a  visit  by  your  late  John  Foster 
Dulles  would  have  done. 

"You  people  have  sufficient  intelligence  to 
choose  lads  who  are  young  in  years,  but  also 
men  of  the  world.  You  brief  them  with 
true  American  efficiency  and  you  send  out 
young  men  who  are  undoxibtedly  Junior  am- 
bassadors." 

J.  Streiff,  U.S.  consulate  general,  Switzer- 
land: "We  are  writing  to  tell  you  how  much 
we  were  impressed  with  the  fine  attitude 
of  these  two  girls.  They  were  quite  different 
from  the  regular  tourists,  and  we  are  posi- 
tively sure  that  such  representatives  are  cre- 
ating great  good  will  for  your  country — not 
only  in  Switzerland,  but  also  throughout 
the  world. 

"We  have  read  the  book  'The  Ugly  Ameri- 
can." We  feel  sure  that  it  never  would  have 
been  written  If  the  United  States  would  have 
been  represented  always  by  people  of  this 
kind.  We  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
organization  IFYE,  thank  you  for  Its  efforts, 
and  wish  that  the  exchange  will  be  continued 
successfully.'" 


RIGHT-TO-WORK  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, June  16,  I  spoke  briefly  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  173d  general  assembly  of  the 
United    Presbyterian    Church    of    the 


United  States  in  reaflBnning  its  condem- 
nation of  so-called  right-to-work  laws 
and  in  upholding  the  democratic  proc- 
esses of  collective  bargaining  between 
management  and  labor  as  the  pathway 
to  industrial  peace. 

At  that  time,  I  i-equested  unanimous 
consent,  which  was  granted,  to  have  the 
statement  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  did  so  because  I  believed  the 
statement  represented  such  a  fair  and 
wise  analysis  of  the  right-to-work  issue. 

Since  making  this  speech,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  background  paper 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  office 
of  church  and  society  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  response  to  inquiries 
on  the  issues  involved  in  right-to-work 
laws  in  the  several  States.  Although  the 
paper  is  not  an  official  action  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  it  does  contain,  in  ques- 
tion and  answer  form,  a  very  careful  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  this  entire  ques- 
tion. Because  I  think  this  may  be  help- 
ful to  those  who  are  troubled  by  the 
right-to-work  question,  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RiGHT-To-WoRK  Laws 

The  office  of  church  and  society  has  re- 
ceived several  inquiries  asking  for  clarifica- 
tion of  the  issues  involved  in  right-to-work 
laws,  and  of  the  statement  made  In  1959 
by  the  ITlst  general  assembly  on  the  general 
subject  of  collective  bargaining  with  specific 
reference  to  right-to-work  laws. 

In  response  to  these  Inquiries  we  have 
gathered  the  following  facts  and  comments, 
which  are  compiled  in  questlon-and-answer 
form. 

Question:  What  is   a  right-to-work  law? 

Answer:  It  is  a  S^'ate  law  that  can  be 
described  in  a  variety  of  ways,  all  of  which 
mean  essentially  the  same  thing: 

1.  "Right  to  work"  is  the  term  used  to 
describe  State  laws  that  make  unlawful 
labor-management  agreements  that  require 
membership  or  nonmembershlp  In  a  labor 
union  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  or  retain- 
ing employment.  (Bull.  204,  May  1959,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.) 

2.  These  laws  specify  that  "no  person  shall 
be  required  to  be  (or  become)  a  member  of 
a  union  or  to  abstain  from  member.shlp  In 
order  to  obtain  or  retain  employment" 
(ibid.). 

3.  These  laws  prohibit  the  union  shop 
(ibid.). 

4.  (They  mean)  that,  even  if  the  company 
as  weU  as  the  workers  desire  a  union  shop, 
they  may  not  sign  such  a  contract  (Marshal 
L.  Scott,  director  of  the  Presbyterian  Insti- 
tute of  Industrial  Relations,  in  March  1957 
Social  Progress ) . 

5.  A  rlght-to-work  law  prohibits  the  nego- 
tiating or  maintaining  of  a  union  shop  by 
voluntary  agreement  between  a  company 
and  the  bargaining  agent  (union)  of  itt 
employees. 

Each  of  these  definitions  has  emotional 
connotations  for  some  people  and  may  be 
misunderstood. 

Question:  What's  so  confusing  about 
them? 

Answer:  Nothing,  so  long  as  the  one  who 
hears  them  understands  the  terms  and  their 
connotations.  But  many  well-educated  and 
well-Informed  persons  do  not.  For  exam- 
ple: A  Northwestern  University  law  profes- 
sor recently  (1958)  asked  his  class  whether 
a  union  and  a  company  should  be  permitted 
to  agree  voluntarily  that  all  employees  rep- 
resented by  the  union  in  the  plant  should 
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become  members  of  the  union.  Of  the  125 
students,  84  answered  "Yes"  and  41  "No." 
Yet  when  the  same  question  was  asked  in 
d.fferent  terms,  viz,  "Are  you  in  favor  of 
right -to-work  laws?"  there  was  a  complete 
turnabout.  Eighty  answered  "Yes"  and  45 
"No."  (Quoted  by  Daniel  H.  Pollltt,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  law.  University  of  North 
Carolina  In  "Rlght-to-Work  Law  Issues,  an 
Evidentiary  Approach,"  published  by  the 
National  Council  for  Industrial  Peace,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

Question:  A  rlght-to-work  law  then.  In  the 
simplest  possible  terms,  makes  a  union  shop 
illegal   in  a  particular  State — right? 

Answer:  Right. 

Question:  In  order  that  we  may  have  our 
terms  clear,  what  Is  a  union  shop  as  over 
against  a  closed  shop  and  an  open  shop? 

Answer :  First  we  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  closed  shop  was  made  Illegal  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  In  1947.  The  same  act  made  It 
possible  for  a  State  to  make  a  union  shop 
Illegal  within  that  SUte.  This  Is  accom- 
plished by  a  rlght-to-work  law.  Now  for  the 
terms: 

(a)  A  closed  shop  (Illegal  under  Federal 
law)  Is  a  negotiated  union-management  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  employer  agrees 
to  hire  only  iinlon  members  whenever  there 
is  a  vacancy  In  his  labor  force.  In  other 
words,  a  worker  must  belong  to  the  union 
before  he  ever  applies  for  a  Job  In  a  closed 
shop.  This  means  that  the  union  controls 
Job  opportunities. 

Such  arrangements  have  been  character- 
istic of  those  IndTistrles  marked  by  sporadic 
employment  of  »hort  duration — as  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  construction  trades,  tourist 
resorts,  the  entertainment  business,  marl- 
time  activities.  In  all  of  these,  workers  are 
employed  for  the  duration  of  the  Job,  which 
might  be  anywhere  from  a  few  hours  to  6 
weeks  In  length.  This  makes  It  Impossible 
for  a  union  to  be  organized,  a  contract  ne- 
gotiated, and  the  work  force  hired  under  that 
contract  each  time  a  force  of  bricklayers,  for 
example,  is  needed  for  2  weeks  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  apartment  house. 

(b)  A  union  shop  (illegal  under  a  rlght- 
to-work  law)  la  a  negotiated  arrangement 
under  which  the  employer  Is  not  required  to 
hire  union  members  but  agrees  to  require  all 
employees,  after  they  have  been  employed 
for  a  spectfled  period  (e.g.,  80  days),  to  Join 
the  union — and  to  remain  a  member  of  It 
during  their  period  of  employment.  ("Es- 
cape clauses"  providing  for  modifications 
of  this  agreement  in  Individual  cases — as 
for  example,  a  worker  who  for  reasons  of 
religious  conscience  cannot  belong  to  a 
union — exist  In  many  union  shop  contracts.) 

(c)  An  open  shop  (compulsory  under  a 
rlght-to-work  law)  may  or  may  not  be  a 
negotiated  arrangement.  Here  the  worker 
may  Join  or  refuse  to  Join  the  union.  If 
there  is  a  union-management  contract,  all 
workers  are  covered  by  It  whether  they  are 
union  members  or  not.  If  it  Is  a  good  con- 
tract, they  receive  Its  benefits,  if  It  is  a  bad 
contract  they  suffer  from  its  deficiencies, 
whether  or  not  they  belong  to  the  union. 

Question:  How  many  States  now  have 
rlght-to-work  laws? 

Answer:  Nineteen,  with  the  year  the  law 
was  passed  Indicated  as  follows:  Alabama 
(1963),  Arizona  (1946),  Arkansas  (1944), 
Florida  (1944),  Georgia  (1947).  Indiana 
(1957),  Iowa  (1947),  Kansas  (1958),  Missis- 
sippi ( 1954 ).  Nebraska  (1946).  Nevada  (1951), 
North  Carolina  (1947).  North  Dakota  (1947), 
South  Carolina  (1954),  South  Dakota  (1946), 
Tenneaaee  (1947),  Texas  (1947),  Utah  (1965), 
and  Virginia  (1947). 

A  aoth  State — Louisiana — has  a  rlght-to- 
work  law  that  applies  only  to  agricultural 
workers  and  the  processors  of  certain  agri- 
cultural products.  It  was  passed  In  1966 
after  a  general  right-to-work  law  was  re- 
pealed. 


Question:  How  do  the  States  compare  with 
each  other  In  terms  of  the  number  of  union 
members  and  average  hourly  wage? 

Answer:  The  only  figures  we  have  are  on 
membership  in  local  unions  that  belong  to 
the  AFL-CIO,  which  Includes  most  organized 
labor. 

Question:  How  many  States  have  had 
rlght-to-work  or  comparable  laws  and  subse- 
quently repealed  them? 

Answer:  Louisiana,  as  previously  men- 
tioned in  addition;  four  others  repealed  leg- 
islation restricting  union  security  agree- 
ments: Delaware  in  1949,  Maine  in  1949.  New 
Hampshire  In  1949,  and  Hawaii  In  1959  (Bull. 
204  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor ) . 

Question:  How  many  States  have  tried  to 
pass  rlght-to-work  mcisures  and  failed? 

Answer:  Eight,  by  the  voters  at  a  general 
election,  and  foxir  by  the  legislaturQs,  as  fol- 
lows (Bull.  204  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor) : 

General  election:  California,  1044,  1958: 
Colorado.  1953:  Idaho.  1958;  Maine,  1948; 
Massachusetts,  1948;  New  Mexico.  1948;  Ohio, 
1958;  and  Washington.  1956,  1958. 

Legislature:  MaryL^nd,  1958;  Kentucky, 
1958;  Louisiana,  1958;  •  Rhode  Island,   1958.' 

Question:  What  Is  the  basic  Issue  In  rlght- 
to-work  controversies? 

A'swcr;  It  depends  on  which  side  gives 
the  answer.  We  would  suggest  three  ways 
of  describing  the  basic  L^sue:  one  by  the 
supporters  of  right  to  work;  one  by  the 
unions  opposing  right  to  work;  and  one  for 
those  who  would  try  to  avoid  being  Identi- 
fied with  either  side  (although  they  may 
still  support  or  oppose  rlght-to-work  laws). 

(a)  From  the  supporters  of  right  to  work: 
The  basic  Issue  Is  compulsory  unionism.  The 
individual  worker  should  have  the  right  to 
decide  whether  or  not  he  will  Join  the  union 
in  his  plant.  Rlght-to-work  laws  give  him 
that  choice. 

(b)  From  the  unions,  which  oppose  right 
to  work:  The  basic  Issue  Is  union  security. 
It  Is  Impossible  for  a  union  to  function,  or 
even  exist  in  some  situations,  unless  all  em- 
ployees are  members  of  the  bargaining  unit 
(union)  that  represents  and  protects  their 
Interests  with  the  employer.  Besides,  Just 
as  a  citizen  who  receives  the  benefits  of  liv- 
ing in  our  Nation  must  pay  his  share  of  the 
taxes,  so  also  a  worker  who  receives  wages 
and  the  other  benefits  of  a  union  contract 
should  "pay  the  freight"  along  with  the 
other  workers  In  terms  of  union  dues.  There 
should  be  no  "free  riders." 

(c)  From  a  church  position:  '  The  basic 
issue  Is  the  role  of  Government  In  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process.  It  Is  Impossible 
for  every  worker  In  an  even  moderately  sized 
plant  to  bargain  Individually  with  the  em- 
ployer to  determine  his  particular  working 
conditions,  wages,  grievance  procedure,  pen- 
sion arrangements,  etc.  Collective  bargain- 
ing Is  a  virtual  necessity  to  prevent  Indus- 
trial relations  from  breaking  down.  The 
question  Is,  Shall  the  union  and  manage- 
ment together  mutually  decide  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  collective  bargaining  process, 
or  shall  the  Government  predetermine  Its 
outcome  by  making  an  open  shop  compul- 
sory (which  is  what  right  to  work  does) ' 
Beyond  protecting  both  employer  and  em- 
ployees from  gangsterism,  communism,  kick- 
backs,  racketeering,   misuse   of    funds,   and 


'  Bills  defeated  providing  for  submission  of 
question  to  the  electorate. 

=  In  1959  the  171st  General  Assembly 
expresse[d]  its  confidence  In  collective  bar- 
gaining as  the  most  responsible  and  demo- 
cratic way  of  resolving  Issues  In  labor -man - 
af^ement  relations  [and]  belleve(d]  that 
union  membership  as  a  basis  for  continued 
employment  should  be  neither  required  by 
law  nor  forbidden  by  law.  This  was  a  clear- 
cut  stand  In  opposition  to  rlght-to-work 
laws. 


other  forms  of  corruption,  shall  the  State 
proscribe    the    kind   of   union-management 

contract  (I.e.,  the  working  conditions,  etc.) 
that  the  collective  bargaining  agents  can 
agree  upon? 

Question:  Doesn't  rlght-to-work  legisla- 
tion  help  to  correct  corruption  In  unions? 

Answer:  No;  such  legislation  Is  Irrelevant 
to  these  problems.  This  Is  Indicated  by  the 
following  exchange  that  took  place  in  1958 
between  reporter  May  Craig  and  then  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell: 

"Mrs  C«AiG.  May  I  ask  you  this:  Don't  you 
tlunk  it  is  the  closed  shop  and  the  union 
shop  that  has  made  It  possible  for  the  cor- 
ruption and  the  exploitation  of  members 
revealed   In  the  McClellan  committee? 

"Secretary  MrrcHELL.  No,  I  don't  think 
there  Is  any  relationship.  Mrs.  Craig,  and 
let  me  tell  you  why.  The  McClellan  com- 
mittee exposures  have  In  the  main  revolved 
around  such  things  as  arson,  gun-totlng.  ex- 
tortion, even  murder — all  things  which  are 
now  illegal  under  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws.  A  great  deal  of  the  material  which 
comes  before  the  McClellan  committee  has 
to  do  with  the  violation  of  existing  laws — 
violence,  for  example." 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  Is  a 
right-to-work  State,  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee discovered  173  cases  of  violence.  gangster- 
Ism  and  hoodlumlsm.  Some  of  the  most 
violent  reactions  we  have  had  in  labor 
strife — and  I  will  give  you  the  names  of 
the  strikes — the  Southern  Bell  strike  of  2 
years  ago.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road strike  of  a  couple  of  years  ago  Incited 
violence,  rioting,  and  all  the  other  things 
which  are  bad.  These  are  all  rlght-to-work 
States  ("Meet  the  Press."  broadcast,  May  31, 
1958). 

Question:  Are  both  sides  guilty.  In  some 
degree,  of  deliberate  misrepresentation  In 
their  public  arguments? 

Answer:  Probably,  although  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  sincere  persons  argiiing  with 
g'eat  care  to  avoid  distortion  of  the  truth 
on  both  sides.  Prior  emotional  commitment 
to  certain  principles  has  undoubtedly  led 
man7  sincere  persons  to  be  unwittingly 
biased  in  their  selection  of  evidence  and 
careless  in  their  statements  of  facts.  An 
unpercelved  vested  interest  has  had  a  similar 
effect  on  others  equally  sincere. 

But  for  whatever  reasons,  specious  (If  not 
dishonest)  arguments  have  been  used  by 
b-jth  sides: 

By  the  supporters  of  right  to  worlc 

(a)  The  very  name  is  misleading  to  the 
nonlndustrlal  public.  These  laws  do  not 
give  any  person  the  right  to  work,  nor  does 
their  absence  deprive  him  of  the  right  to 
work.  The  issue  Is  much  more  complicated 
than  that.  They  do  give  him  the  right 
to  decide  whether  to  Join  a  union  or  not. 
Their  absence  qualifies  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual worker  as  to  where  he  may  work 
If  he  does  not  wish  to  Join  a  union. 

(b)  It  Is  at  least  questionable  that  na- 
tional organizations  (and  perhaps  some  in 
their  local  affiliates)  have  vigorously  cam- 
paigned for  rlght-to-work  laws  out  of  a  sin- 
cere concern  for  the  Individual  worker — as 
they  claim — or  out  of  a  desire  to  weaken  the 
power  of  unions — which  they  disclaim.  It 
is  more  than  coincidence  that  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Farm  Bureau, 
and  the  National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
(headed  by  ex-Congressnaan  Fred  Hartley, 
who  coauthored  the  Taft-Hartley  Act)  have 
historically  favored  the  open  shop  and  op- 
posed the  closed  shop.  The  NAM  has  often 
been  accused  of  being  antiunion. 

(c)  The  words  "compulsory"  and  "coer- 
cion" have  different  meanings  when  applied 
to  unions  and  to  State  governments  and  to 
Individuals.  Employment  In  a  union  shop 
compels  or  coerces  the  individual  to  Join  the 
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union  if  he  desires  (or  finds  it  necessary)  to 
continue  working  there.  A  rlght-to-w<M'k 
laws  compels  or  coerces  a  union  and  an 
employer  to  relate  to  each  other  in  an  open 
shop,  rather  than  to  work  out  their  relation- 
ship voluntarily. 

By  the  union  critics  of  right  to  work 

(a)  The  term  "right  to  wreck,"  which  Is 
frequently  applied  to  these  laws  by  labor 
unions  Is  highly  questionable.  In  some 
situations  a  union  shop  Is  probably  ir- 
relevant to  the  security  of  the  union;  in 
others,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

(b)  The  argxunent  that  the  individual 
union  member  has  ample  opportunity  to  re- 
dress any  grievances  against  the  union  with- 
out leaving  the  \inlon  (as  he  could  do  under 
an  open  shop  situation)  Is  theoretically  true, 
but  in  actual  practice  the  sheer  size  of  a 
union — or  the  nature  of  the  work — make  It 
extremely  difficult  for  an  Individual  member 
to  buck  the  organization. 

(c)  The  presentation  of  the  right-to-work 
issue  to  the  public  and  to  union  members  in 
black-and-white  terms  of  union  survival  Is 
not  universally  Justified — particularly  In 
those  States  that  are  already  highly  indus- 
trialized and  highly  unionized.  A  Fund  for 
the  Republic  study  of  the  law  In  Texas 
(which  Is  one  of  the  most  highly  Industrial- 
ized of  the  rlght-to-work  States)  concluded 
that .  the  law  neither  helped  nor  hindered 
union-management  relations.  The  issue  be- 
came largely  a  symbolic  one  that  tested  the 
strength  of  the  antagonists,  and  was  simply 
another  chapter  In  the  struggle  between  some 
representatives  of  management  and  labor  to 
obtain  a  more  favorable  public  image.  (But 
the  presentation  of  an  Issue  In  black-and- 
white  terms  by  one  side  usually  forces  the 
other  to  overstate  its  arguments  In  similar 
terms.) 

Question.  This  has  been  a  long  discussion 
and  you  seem  to  be  saying  constantly,  "On 
the  one  hand  this,  but  on  the  other  that." 
Just  where  do  you  stand  and  why.  In  brief? 

Answer.  Against  right-to-work  laws 
( which  is  where  the  1959  general  assembly 
stood),  but  not  for  the  reason  that  a  union 
shop  Is  universally  the  best  arrangement. 
Situations  vary  widely  American  industrial 
relations  are  exceedingly  complex  and  have 
many  Ills  Some  are  within  labor  unions, 
.some  are  within  management,  and  some  are 
struck  off  In  the  way  the  two  relutc  to  each 
other.  But  no  single,  simple  bit  of  legisla- 
tion Is  relevant  or  curative  to  the  problem. 

The  animosity  and  dlvisiveness  created  in 
the  drive  to  enact  rlght-to-work  legislation 
is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  legislation  which. 
if  it  passes.  Is  at  best  largely  irrelevant  to 
the  major  problems  of  contemporary  Indus- 
trial America. 

A  certain  number  of  injustices  to  Individ- 
uals are  Inevitable  in  a  union  shop,  and  a 
certain  number  of  Injustices  to  individuals 
are  Inevitable  in  an  open  shop  Which  ar- 
rangement produces,  on  balance,  a  more  Just 
relationship  depends  almo.'it  entirely  on  the 
situation. 

A  rlght-to-work  law  uses  the  power  of 
State  government  to  produce  In  that  State 
a  compulsory  open  shop  In  all  industries, 
regardless    of    their   size    or    nature. 

The  absence  of  a  right-to-work  law  per- 
mits management  and  union  In  each  Indus- 
try to  bargain  and  work  out  voluntarily  the 
arrangement  that  Is  a  workable  compromise 
between  their  respective  lnter..sts. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  171st  general  as- 
sembly that  legislation  should  not  take  that 
right  out  of  the  collective  bargaining  process 
and  put  It  In  the  hands  of  the  Government. 


ARAB  REFUGEES,  DISCRIMINATION. 
AND  NEAR  EAST  PEACE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 


Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska for  his  kindness  in  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  latest  developments  in  the 
Near  East,  with  special  reference  to  two 
points.  The  first  is  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  to 
the  Arab  countries,  in  which  one  of  the 
major  aspects  of  these  relations  was 
dealt  with:  to  wit,  the  Palestine  Arab 
refugees.  The  other  is  the  pending  con- 
sideration before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  mutual  security 
bill,  with  the  question  before  that  com- 
mittee as  to  what  it  will  or  will  not  do 
about  can-ying  in  the  bill  the  amend- 
ment adopted  to  an  appropriation  act 
with  resF>ect  to  mutual  security — this 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  myself,  and  dealt  with 
discrimination  against  Americans  be- 
cause of  their  faith  in  terms  of  admission 
to  Arab  countries — and  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
( Mr.  Keating  ]  and  by  the  Senator  from 
IllinoLs  I  Mr.  Dotjglas]  with  reference  to 
freedom  of  transit  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  other  international  arteries. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  a  major  step  toward  some  de- 
gree of  stability  of  relations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  lies  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Arab  ref- 
ugees. This  important  issue  was  re- 
ferred to  by  President  Kennedy,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Arab  leaders  on  May  11, 
in  which  he  restated  U.S.  williiigness 
to  cooperate  in  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  Near  East  problems  and  to  support 
national  development  programs  which 
will  raise  living  standards. 

The  President  said,  in  part: 

We  are  willing  to  help  resolve  the  tragic 
Palestine  refugee  problem  on  the  basis  of 
the  principle  of  repatriation  or  compensa- 
tion for  property,  to  assist  them  in  finding 
an  equitable  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Jordan  River  water-resources  development 
and  to  be  helpful  In  making  progress  on 
other  aspects  of  this  complex  problem. 

I  am  pleased  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  recently  underscored  the  necessity 
to  implement  more  rapidly  Its  previous  rec- 
ommendations on  the  refugee  problem.  In 
this  connection  I  wish  to  state  unequivocally 
that  this  Government's  position  is  anchored 
and  will  continue  to  be  anchored  in  the  firm 
bedrock  of  support  for  General  Assembly 
recommendations  concerning  the  refugees 
and  of  action  and  Impartial  concern  that 
those  resolutions  be  Implemented  in  a  way 
most  beneficial  to  the  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  missing  in 
all  this  recital  of  our  policy  is  the  word 
"resettlement."  This  is  a  key  word  in 
the  United  Nations  resolutions  and 
declarations  by  the  Congress  dealing 
with  the  problem.  It  is  therefore  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  it  was  omitted 
in  so  vital  a  state  document.  Indeed, 
in  the  sensitive  Near  East  atmosphere, 
such  an  omission  invites  si>eculation 
and  could  lead  to  distortion  and  false 
illusions  about  a  softening  of  U.S. 
policy. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's 
letter  to  the  Arab  leaders,  as  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  June  26,  1961, 
may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    published    in    the 
Repopd.  as  follows: 
Ti.VT   OF   Kennedy   Letter  to  Asab  Leadtrs 

Beihut,  Lebanon,  June  26. — Following,  as 
obtained  in  Amman,  is  the  text  of  a  letter 
President  Kennedy  sent  May  11  to  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  (the  President  sent  simi- 
lar letters  to  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  President 
Fouad  Chebab  of  Lebanon,  Premier  Abdul 
Karim  Kassim  of  Iraq,  and  King  Saud  of 
Saudi  Arabia)  : 

President  Kennedy  observed  that  in  re- 
cent months  the  world  had  witnessed  ter- 
rible and  explosive  situations,  the  outcome 
of  which  could  "spell  the  difference  between 
freedom  and  servitude,  between  peace  and 
war  for  millions  of  people,  perhaps  for  all 
mankind."  He  said  he  was  sure  the  Middle 
Eastern  chiefs  of  state  shared  with  him  the 
conviction  that  the  "dedicated  efforts  of 
men  of  good  will"  could  disperse  the  storm 
clouds. 

I  The  above,  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
letter.  Is  in  paraphrase,  what  follows  is  the 
actual  text.] 

"Thus,  while  since  inauguration  on  Jan- 
uary 20  I  have  perforce  been  largely  occupied 
with  the  several  international  crises  of  im- 
mediate concern.  I  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  other  international  areas  that 
deserve   the  careful   attention  of   us  all. 

"My  thoughts  have  often  turned  to  the 
Middle  East,  an  area  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  religious  and  cultural  herit- 
age of  the  world  today  and  whose  potential 
for  further  rich  contributions  to  civilization 
is  great. 

"As  an  American,  I  am  proud  that  the 
concepts  of  our  founding  patriots,  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  have  played  such  a  great 
part  in  the  emergence  of  vigc»-ous  Independ- 
ent Arab  States,  respected  as  sovereign  equals 
in  the  International  conununlty. 

"In  recent  weeks  I  have  noted  some  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  direction  of  the  policies 
of  the  new  U.S.  administration  with  respect 
to  the  Middle  East. 

"Let  me  assure  you  that  the  concepts  In- 
herited from  the  sources  mentioned  above 
are  part  of  the  very  fiber  of  this  Nation  and 
that  as  its  President  I  Intend  to  uphold 
them. 

"You  win  find  us  at  all  times  and  all 
places  active  in  the  struggle  for  equality  of 
opportunity;  for  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people;  for  free- 
dom from  want  and  fear  and  for  the  applica- 
tion of  Justice  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes. 

"Translating  these  great  precepts  Into 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East  for  the  next 
few  years.  I  want  you  to  know  that: 

•Firstly,  the  United  States  will  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  lend  every  appropriate  assist- 
ance to  all  Middle  East  states  that  are  de- 
termined to  control  their  own  destiny  to  en- 
hance the  prosperity  of  their  people  and  to 
allow  their  neighbors  to  pursue  the  same 
fundamental  aims. 

'Secondly,  the  United  States  remains  ever 
ready  to  contribute  both  within  and  outside 
the  United  States  to  the  search  for  solutions 
to  disputes  which  dissipate  the  precious 
energies  of  the  Middle  Eastern  states  and 
retard  the  economic  prosperity  which  all  free 
peoples  rightly  desire. 

"Thirdly,  with  a  view  toward  Improving 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  East, 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  continue 
to  support   national   development   programs 
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which  are  eSectively  designed  to  make  avail- 
able Ameilcan  commodities  \uider  the  food- 
(or-peace  program  and  to  encourage  t&a- 
catlonal  exchangee  and  to  facilitate  political 
and  economic  progreea. 

8TABIUTT    or   AKXA    ITOTED 

"While  tenaionB  unfortunately  have  sharp- 
ened In  certain  other  areas  of  the  world  the 
Middle  East  diirlng  the  past  3  years  has  been 
relatively  tranquil.  This  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  area's  leaders,  who  have  given  priority 
to  constructive  programs  of  economic 
development. 

"Secretary  (of  State  Dean]  Rusk  and  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  unanimity  of  views 
expressed  to  us  by  representatives  of  the 
varloxiB  Middle  East  states,  emphasizing 
that  the  present  relative  tranquillity  should 
be  preserved. 

"Underlying  tensions  do.  however,  remain, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  unresolved 
Arab-Israel  controversy.  I  know  deep  emo- 
tions are  involved.  No  easy  solution  pre- 
sents itself.  The  American  Government  and 
people  believe  that  an  honorable  and  hu- 
mane settlement  can  be  found  and  are  will- 
ing to  share  In  the  labors  and  burdens  which 
so  difflcult  an  achievement  must  entail  If 
the  parties  concerned  genuinely  desire  such 
participation. 

"We  are  willing  to  help  resolve  the  tragic 
Palestine  refvigee  problem  on  the  basis  of 
the  principle  of  repatriation  and  compensa- 
tion for  property,  to  assist  them  in  finding  an 
equitable  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Jordan  River  waters-resources  development 
and  to  be  helpful  In  making  progress  on 
other  aspects  of  this  complex  problem. 

"I  am  pleased  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  recently  underscored  the  neces- 
sity to  Implement  more  rapidly  its  previous 
recommendations  on  the  refugee  problem. 
In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  imequivo- 
cally  that  this  Government's  position  is 
anchored  and  will  continue  to  be  anchored 
in  the  firm  bedrock  of  support  for  General 
Assembly  recommendations  concerning  the 
refugees  and  of  action  and  impartial  concern 
that  thoee  resolutions  be  implemented  In  a 
way  most  beneficial  to  the  refugees. 

trmrsD  states  dedicated  to  task 

"The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  and  as  a 
nation  keenly  interested  in  the  long-range 
advancement  of  the  people  of  the  Middle 
Bast,  takes  seriously  the  task  entrusted  to 
the  Commission  and  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  arc  determined  to  use  our  Influence  to- 
ward a  Just  and  peaceful  solution. 

"What  precise  steps  the  Commission  may 
be  able  to  take  are  of  coiirse  not  yet  clear, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  U.S.  Interest  in  seeing  that  all  par- 
ties directly  concerned  will  cooperate  fully 
with  whatever  program  is  indicated  by  the 
Commission  so  that  the  best  Interests  and 
welfare  of  all  the  Arab  refugees  of  Palestine 
may  be  protected  and  advanced. 

"Given  the  long  history  of  friendly  re- 
lationships between  the  Arab  people  and 
the  interdependence  of  all  men  who  wish  to 
remain  free,  I  want  to  be  certain  that  you 
and  other  Arab  leaders  have  no  misunder- 
standing of  our  attitude  toward  the  Arab 
people.  It  continues  to  be  one  of  sincere 
friendship  with  mutual  respect  for  the 
others'  points  of  view,  mutual  and  active 
concern  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  and 
mutual  striving  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
international  tensions.  I  am  sure  the  future 
will  bring  ever  friendlier  and  more  produc- 
tive relationships  between  our  countries  and 
the  freedom-loving  peoples." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
believe  that  the  basis  for  our  policy  in 
respect  to  the  Arab  refugees  remains  the 


same  as  that  stated  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  1956, 
when  it  said: 

A  permanent  solution  of  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  can  only  be  found  through  rehabill- 
tatlcn  and  resettlement,  and  the  committee 
has  repeatedly  expressed  Its  deep  concern 
over  the  lack  of  progress  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  there  certainly  is  a  lack 
of  progress  in  this  direction.  Indeed,  if 
we  maintain  an  attitude  such  as  that  in- 
dicated it  will  reflect,  by  implication,  the 
omission  of  the  concept  of  resettlement, 
according  to  President  Kennedy's  let- 
ter, and  then  the  possibility  of  progress 
will  be  even  further  deferred. 

In  order  to  set  our  discussion  in  the 
proper  frame  of  reference,  having  stated 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  proper  policy  for 
our  country  in  respect  to  Arab  refugees, 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  proper  policy  for  our  country 
with  respect  to  Israel  itself.  That  is  con- 
tained in  a  background  paper — a  white 
paper,  so-called — issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  December  1954,  in  which 
the  question  is  stated  most  succinctly 
and  most  ably. 

Speaking  of  American  policy,  the 
paper  on  page  2  states : 

Our  main  objective  is  the  security  of  the 
region  as  a  whole.  To  this  end  we  have 
asked  that  the  Arab  nations  accept  the  State 
of  Israel  as  a  member  of  the  Middle  East 
community  •  •  •  Israel  looks  upon  herself 
in  that  context,  mapping  her  future  progress 
within  the  framework  of  the  Middle  East 
community. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  excellent 
statement  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  in 
this  area.  All  Americans  agree  that  we 
are  seeking  a  i)eaceful  solution,  and  we 
have  made  many  efforts,  in  view  of  the 
mounting  importance  of  this  area,  in  a 
host  of  fields,  including  the  military  and 
political,  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of 
peaceful  solution.  But  if  we  are  to  seek 
a  peaceful  solution,  let  us  seek  a  greater 
understanding.  Some  Americans,  at 
least,  do  not  imderstand  that  the  key  to 
peace  in  the  Near  East  is  not  neces- 
sarily Israel,  because  many  of  the  causes 
of  t^hsion  today  would  be  present  in  that 
area  even  if  there  were  no  Israel.  One 
need  only  refer  to  the  Iraq ui -Kuwait 
crisis,  to  the  problems  in  Iran  and  in 
Lebanon,  the  need  of  sending  our  troops 
into  Lebanon,  and  the  rivalries  among 
Arab  leaders  and  the  various  ruling 
houses  in  that  area  of  the  world,  the 
population  pressures,  the  massive  con- 
trasts between  rich  and  poor,  and  the 
contrasts  between  nations  which  have 
oil  resources,  vihich  are  the  principal  re- 
sources of  the  Near  East,  and  the  na- 
tions which  have  not. 

One  need  refer  only  to  the  constant 
shortage  of  water  and,  therefore,  be- 
cause the  water  is  not  harnessed,  to  the 
shortage  of  arable  land.  These  would 
be  enough  to  keep  the  area  in  ferment 
whether  Israel  were  there  or  not. 

When  we  add  to  that  situation  the 
Communist  ftshing  in  these  troubled 
waters  through  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  problems  which  are  incident  to  the 
State  of  Israel,  It  certainly  gives  a  back- 
ground of  gruat  complexity  upon  the 
basis  of  which  U.S.  policy  must  operate. 


In  the  face  of  this  complexity,  it 
would  be  very  convenient  If  there  were 
one  key  to  unlock  the  door  to  peace 
and  it  could  be  found,  whether  It  be 

supplying  water,  distributing  land  and 
wealth,  or  having  some  of  the  ambitious 
leaders  pass  from  the  scene,  and  so  on. 

I  have  studied  this  question  for  years 
as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  1956  I  even  had  the  oppor- 
tunity personally  to  interview  many  of 
the  Arab  refugees  in  the  Oaza  strip.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  there  was  for 
a  short  time  the  capability  of  getting 
in  there— against  all  this  background  I 
have  come  away  with  a  definite  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  single  key  to  peace 
in  the  Near  East,  and  that  the  path  of 
reali.'-.m  is  to  seek  stability  in  that  area, 
confident  that  peace  will  follow  as  self- 
interest  will  then  dictate.  There  is  no 
magic  formula  by  which  peace  may  be 
achieved. 

Nonetheless,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  single 
formula  can  bring  peace.  I  believe  that 
a  series  of  achievements  detiling  with 
Palestine-Arab  refugees  and  the  clear 
pronouncement  as  to  the  integrity  of 
access  to  countries  and  waterways  in 
that  area  can  bring  about  some  stability. 
It  seems  to  me  that  within  such  context 
we  can  vei-y  properly  design  American 
policy.  Such  a  course  would  not  mean 
defeatism  or  that  we  should  cease  to  act 
In  that  area.  It  does  mean  that  we 
should  act  realistically  and  that  we 
should  act  upon  those  matters  which 
have  the  most  promise  for  bringing  sta- 
bility. 

Yet  I  think  there  is  some  wishful 
thinking  going  on  right  now  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  perhaps  in  some 
Senate  quarters  as  well,  with  respect  to 
the  Arab  refugee  problem.  This  wish- 
ful thinking  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  existence  of  the  State  of 
Israel  is  itself  a  major  cause  of  Near 
East  tension,  and  that  settlement  of  the 
Palestine-Arab  refugee  problem  will 
open  the  way  to  peace  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  so,  notwithstanding  the  fact  Uiat 
we  must  indefatigably  pursue  the  objec- 
tive of  bringing  stability  through  rem- 
edying these  problems  insofar  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Also  the  views  of  what  we  call  the 
wishful  thinkers  are  premised  on  the  as- 
sumption that  settlement  would  mean 
that  refugees  must  be  given  a  free  choice 
between  repatriation  to  Israel  and  com- 
pensation, because  that  Is  what  the  refu- 
gees allegedly  want.  The  advocates  of 
this  type  of  action  point  to  article  XI  of 
the  U.N.  resolution  of  1948,  which  called 
for  an  Arab-Israel  peace,  and  created 
the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  to 
bring  it  about,  a  Commission  consisting 
of  the  United  States,  France  and  Tur- 
key. In  the  text  of  that  resolution  it 
was  stated: 

Refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  and  that  compensation  should  be 
paid  for  the  properties  of  those  choosing  not 
to  return. 
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The  words  that  are  omitted  by  the 
wishful  thinkers  are  the  words  "to  Uve 
at  peace  with  their  neighbors,"  for.  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  inconceivable  that  Israel 
can  open  its  doors  wide  to  the  return 
of  a  fifth  column  to  Israel  which  might 
be  even  greater  than  the  total  number 
of  people  who  are  active  in  Israel  as 
adults  now. 

The  Arab  leaders  rejected  this  very 
U.N.  resolution  to  which  I  referred.  They 
insisted  on  maintaining  a  state  of  war 
with  Israel,  and  they  have  refused  to 
participate  in  any  plan  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  refugee  problem  short  of  the 
dismemberment  and  destruction  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  In  short,  what  they 
could  not  accomplish  by  military  action, 
they  now  seek  to  win  by  persuading  the 
free  world  nations  to  exert  the  pressure 
that  they  themselves  are  unable  to  bring 
against  Israel.  Since  the  Arabs  refused 
to  negotiate,  the  Israelis  have  rejected 
repatriation,  but  they  have  oflfered  com- 
pensation to  those  whose  properties  were 
left  in  Israel. 

Two  points  give  the  problem  particu- 
lar lu-gency:  First,  ever  since  the  Leba- 
nese episode,  we  have  begim  to  under- 
stand the  critical  importance  to  us  of 
Israel  as  a  dependable  anchor  for  the 
free  world  in  military  and  strategic  terms 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Mediterranean. 

Second,  there  will  be  a  renewed  de- 
bate on  the  Arab  refugee  question  in  the 
U.N.  Assembly  this  fall,  when  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  will  be  decided,  that  being 
the  agency  which  looks  after  the  refu- 
gees. So  it  is  very  important  that  our 
policy  be  in  focus. 

Finally,  we  shall  be  dealing  with  mu- 
tual security  authori:ations  shortly,  and 
they  should  contain  adequate  recitals  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  free  transit 
through  international  waterways  for  the 
ships  of  all  nations  and  removal  of  dis- 
crimination against  Americans  of  Jewish 
faith  in  Arab  lands. 

For  all  those  reascns,  the  present  in- 
quiry becomes  extremely  pertinent  right 
now.  We  have  invested  very  heavily  in 
the  job  of  alleviating:  the  hardship  and 
suffering  of  the  Arab  refugees  in  the  11 
years  of  UNRWA's  existence.  Of  the 
$350  million  which  has  been  expended 
by  this  United  Nations  agency,  the 
United  States  has  contributed  70  percent, 
nearly  $250  million.  The  United  King- 
dom has  contributed  about  20  percent. 
Those  contributions  are  90  percent  of 
the  total.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  likes 
to  describe  itself  &s  a  friend  of  the  Arab 
people,  has  never  offered  to  pay  a  single 
ruble  toward  the  rel:ef  of  the  refugees. 

Dispassionate  orgnns  of  opinion  like 
Time  magazine  have  concluded  that  the 
refugees  are  much  better  off  materially 
in  the  camps  than  :.hey  could  possibly 
have  been  in  most  Arab  communities. 

In  Jordan,  where  there  are  the  largest 
number  of  refugees,  many  have  been  in- 
tegrated into  the  country's  economy. 
Many  are  full-timr  government  em- 
ployees, and  there  are  nearly  400  refu- 
gees studying  in  uni\  ersities  on  scholar- 
ships furnished  by  Lhe  United  Nations 
Flelief  and  Works  Agency.  On  the  Arab 
refugee  rolls  of  UNRWA  there  are  867,- 
505.  It  is  very  tragic  that  because  of  the 


refusal  of  Arab  countries  to  resettle  the 
refugees,  and  because  these  rations  rolls 
often  are  very  padded  with  the  names  of 
those  who  have  died,  and  whose  death 
has  never  been  reported,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  give  rations  even  to  refugee 
children  born  in  Jordan,  for  example, 
since  February  1951. 

Indeed,  almost  all  the  repwrts  that  we 
have  on  the  Arab-Israel  situation  cite 
instances  of  lack  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  host  Arab  countries,  includ- 
ing even  on  some  occasions  a  worsening 
of  conditions  under  which  the  Arab  ref- 
ugees exist,  through  the  circulation  by 
Arab  agitators  of  false  statements  ab<Dut 
United  Nations  activities  which  are  car- 
ried on  for  their  relief. 

The  United  Nations  agency's  rehabili- 
tation and  resettlement  programs  h:ive 
been  imagmative  but  ineffective,  because 
the  Arab  governments  have  blocked 
them.  They  have  often  been  denouni:ed 
by  Arab  agitators,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  by  Arab  countries  to  prevent  peo- 
ple from  leaving  the  Gaza  strip  tnd 
other  places. 

Nonetheless,  the  United  Nations'  suc- 
cess has  been  quite  remarkable.  £.nd 
these  efforts  have  led  increasing  num- 
bers of  refugees  along  the  road  to  reset- 
tlement. It  has  been  reported  that  some 
80  permanent  settlements  have  b<jen 
built  in  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  in 
the  Gaza  strip.  In  place  of  thousands 
of  tents  which  dotted  the  countrysde, 
modern  stone-built  villages  have  rif«n. 
There  has  also  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  vocational  training,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  schooling.  In 
short,  it  is  clear  that  to  describe  the  Arab 
refugees  as  the  key  issue  in  the  conliict 
between  the  Arabs  and  Israel  constitutes 
an  oversimplification  of  the  Near  East 
situation.  The  Arab  States  regard  thiem 
as  a  political  asset  to  be  used  against 
Israel  and  have  not  shown  any  williag- 
ness  to  cooperate  toward  a  settlement 
or  to  accept  anything  short  of  the  liqui- 
dation of  Israel;  and  of  course  tiey 
constitute  a  problem  of  a  fifth  column 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  Israel  nas 
offered  to  compensate  Arab  refugees  for 
property  which  they  left  in  Israel,  and 
has  started  to  release  blocked  bank  ac- 
counts of  the  refugees. 

The  important  thing  is  that  Israel,  I 
am  convinced,  would  repatriate  a  fair 
number  of  Arab  refugees.  It  has  already 
repatriated  50,000,  so  that  these  people 
might  join  their  families  in  Israel.  I'eo- 
ple  often  forget  that  about  15  percent  of 
the  population  of  Israel  is  Arab.  Th'?re- 
fore,  it  is  likely  that  Israel  will  repatriate 
a  reasonable  number  of  these  refugees. 
Statements  as  to  the  exact  number,  are, 
of  coui-se.  in  the  realm  of  speculation. 
For  myself,  I  believe  that  it  may  be 
50,000.  or  perhaps  as  much  as  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  However,  any  concept 
of  opening  the  door  wide  to  the  repatri- 
ation of  the  refugees,  which  could  be 
used  by  Arab  demagogs  and  agitators  to 
inundate  this  small  State  of  Isiael, 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  and  nm 
directly  contrary  to  American  policy. 

Therefore,  what  should  be  our  pc>licy 
with  respect  to  this  subject  now.  I  be- 
lieve very  clearly  the  United  Nations 
Agency  is  to  be  continued,  with  our  sup- 


port and  with  the  support  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  believe  a  much  better  cli- 
mate Is  needed  in  the  Near  East.  If  real 
progress  is  to  be  made  on  the  Arab 
refugee  program,  a  much  better  climate 
must  be  established,  and  we  can  help 
establish  it  if  we  remain  constant  in  oui- 
refusal  to  condone  discrimination  against 
Americans  by  the  Arab  States.  These 
discriminations  are  now  being  carried 
on. 

In  addition  to  that,  by  way  of  policy, 
I  and  others  have  urged  large-scale  de- 
\elopment  projects  on  a  regional  basis. 
This  applies  also  to  water  projects. 
Lsrael  and  Jordan,  independently  of 
each  other,  but  with  J33.  assistance,  are 
trying  to  work  out  their  water  problems. 

I  have  also  urged  a  broad  extension  of 
the  student  exchange  program,  an  ex- 
change of  professors,  and  an  expansion 
of  the  person-to-person  exchanges.  All 
these  endeavors  are  helpful  in  this  area. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
country  to  end  restrictions  on  transit 
through  international  waterways,  like 
the  Suez  Canal,  to  end  the  boycott  and 
to  end  the  discrimination  by  Arab  gov- 
ernments against  Americans  by  reason 
of  their  race  and  religion,  can  be  the 
greatest  single  action  that  we  could  take 
to  establish  a  better  climate  and  in  estab- 
lishing stability  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
It  seems  to  me  intolerable  to  the  whole 
concept  of  our  country  that  at  this  date 
there  is  in  existence  a  list  of  American 
business  firms  and  individuals  who  are 
subject  to  Arab  boycott  and  are  black- 
listed by  Arab  countries  because  some 
of  their  personnel  are  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  To  this  date  severe  limitations 
are  placed  upon  the  American  merchant 
marine's  activities.  American  labor  un- 
ions have  themselves  been  compelled  to 
protest  against  the  fact  that  American 
seamen  are  subjected  to  indignities  and 
threats  at  Arab  ports. 

To  this  very  day  there  is  a  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  of 
international  law  because  the  Arab  boy- 
cott has  developed  into  full-scale  eco- 
nomic warfare,  not  only  against  Israel 
but  also  against  the  free  world  as  a 
whole.  Its  corrupting  influence  has 
fouled  the  channels  of  world  trade  and 
commerce,  subjected  U.S.  busmessmen 
and  travelers  to  discrimination  on  re- 
ligious grounds,  and  involved  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  Suez  Canal  issue,  as 
well  as  other  critical  situations. 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a 
constituent  in  New  York  who  said  that 
his  wife  had  to  be  hidden  in  the  wash- 
room of  the  airplane  in  which  she  was 
traveling  because  the  airplane  had  to 
make  an  emergency  landing  at  an  Arab 
airport.    She  is  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Congress  has  on  several  occasions 
given  clear  expression  of  its  interest 
by  making  recommendations  regarding 
these  issues.  In  1959,  with  Senator 
Morse,  I  cosponsored  an  amendment  to 
the  mutusd  security  appropriation  bill 
which  was  signed  into  law.  It  read  as 
follows : 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create  dis- 
tinctions because  of  their  race  or  religion 
among  American  citizens  in  the  granting  of 
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personal  or  commercial  access  or  any  other 
rights  otherwise  available  to  United  States 
citizens  generally  is  repugnant  to  our  prin- 
ciples, and  In  all  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  state  arising 
lis  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  these  principles  shall  be  applied  as  the 
President  may  determine. 

Mr.  President,  among  those  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  was  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States,  then 
Senator  Kennedy  from  Massachusetts. 
Subsequently,  in  the  next  year,  while  I 
was  out  of  the  country  on  an  o£Bcial 
mission.  Senator  Keating  and  Senator 
Douglas  sponsored  an  amendment  di- 
rectly connected  with  international  com- 
mitments regarding  the  freedom  of 
transit  through  the  Suez  Canal  and 
other  international  waterways.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  and  was  signed 
into  law. 

Finally,  when  the  State  Department 
sent  up  the  mutual  security  bill  this 
year,  there  was  included  in  it  a  restate- 
ment of  policy  which  incorporated  the 
ideas  of  the  1959  and  1960  amendments. 
The  clause  read  as  follows: 

The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  Increased  economic  cooperation  and 
trade  among  the  nations,  freedom  of  navi- 
gation in  international  waterways,  and  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  all  private  persons 
to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  activities 
without  discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion. 

Even  this  very  mild  clause,  I  under- 
stand, has  been  stricken  out  of  the  mu- 
tual security  authorization  bill  this  year. 
I  and  perhaps  other  Senators  will  make 
every  effort,  if  that  clause  has  been 
stricken,  to  have  it  restored  in  the  bill. 
I  again  express  the  hope  that  the  bill  will 
come  to  us  with  the  clause  contained  in 
it.  Congress  has  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  make  absolutely  clear  its  insist- 
ence upon  morality  and  the  honoring  of 
international  commitments.  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  intends  to  retreat  from 
th'j  positive  position  it  took  in  past  years, 
particularly  in  1959  and  1960. 

I  believe  the  House  is  enforcing  this 
procedure  by  including  in  clear  language 
a  restatement  of  the  policy  adopted  by 
Congress.  I  hope  very  much  we  will  do 
the  same  thing.  In  this  way  Congress 
can  make  clear  to  the  people  of  the  Near 
East  that  it  is  defending  the  interest  of 
all  the  people  living  in  the  free  world, 
in  every  country  outside  the  Communist 
bloc.  I  believe  this  is  a  major  element 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  Near  East 
peace  and  Near  East  stability. 

I  conclude  on  this  note :  The  argument 
is  frequently  made  that  the  Arab  States 
might  not  work  with  us  because  of  Arab 
nationalist  pressures.  But  in  efforts  for 
regional  economic  development  we  are 
not  confined  to  the  Arab  States  alone  but 
should  include  the  economic  region,  leav- 
ing the  problem  of  an  economic  bridge  to 
Israel  to  be  solved  for  the  present  through 
the  United  Nations.  The  leaders  of  these 
countries  in  the  region  outside  the  Arab 
bloc  Uke  Libya,  the  Sudan,  Tunis,  and 
Morocco  have  also  led  their  people  out  of 
colonial  status,  yet  with  acceptance  of 
their  responsibilities  in  the  civilized 
world. 

I  strongly  urge  our  Government  to 
work  actively  for  this  policy:  First  re- 


settlement of  the  main  body  of  Arab 
refugees  in  Arab  lands  where  there  is 
need  and  room  for  them;  second,  com- 
pensation on  reasonable  terms  for  Arab 
proF>erty  taken  over  by  Israel;  and 
third,  an  end  to  boycotts,  discrimina- 
tion, and  other  obstacles  to  the  free  flow 
of  trade  and  regional  development.  I 
urge  that  Congress  implement  this  con- 
cept right  now  in  the  mutual  security 
authorization  bill. 

In  an  era  of  peace,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  enormous  contribution  that 
Israel  can  make  toward  helping  to  pro- 
vide the  people  of  the  Near  East  with  the 
benefits  of  modem  civilization.  The 
technical  know-how  which  Israel  is  now 
giving  to  the  newly  developing  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara 
could  also  be  made  available  to  Jordan. 
Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Iraq  for  their 
mutual  benefit.  What  Israel  is  doing  on 
its  side  of  the  Jordan  can  also  be  done  on 
the  other  side.  Moreover,  if  the  Negev 
can  be  made  to  flourish,  so  too  can  a  part 
of  the  Sinai  peninsula  be  made  livable 
for  the  rapidly  expanding  population  of 
Egypt. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  ends  which 
ought  to  be  served.  They  will  not  be 
served  if  we  are  craven  about  the  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  international  agreements,  ac- 
cess, and  nondiscrimination  against 
Americans,  whatever  may  be  their  faith. 
Those  ends  will  not  be  served  if  we  ac- 
cept any  idea  that  the  settlement  of  the 
Arab  refugee  problem  is  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  repatriation  in  Israel.  Neither 
will  they  be  served  if  we  accept  as  final 
and  absolute  the  refusal  of  the  Arab 
States  to  cooperate  in  the  resettlement 
of  Arab  refugees  on  some  international 
basis. 

If  we  hold  fast  to  these  ideas  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  humani- 
tarian work  of  the  United  Nations 
agency  which  deals  with  the  Arab  refu- 
gees, I  believe  there  is  hope  for  Near  East 
stability,  and  that  these  fundamental 
concepts  will  k'ive  us  and  the  people 
there  somethini;  to  tie  to,  until  they  get 
to  the  point  whore  they  will  be  willing  to 
listen  to  some  kind  of  reason  and  discu.ss 
the  problems  within  some  reasonable 
terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  by  James  Marshall, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  and  an  important  analysis  of 
the  question  of  nondiscrimination  in  in- 
ternational channels  of  commerce,  which 
has  been  printed  as  a  document  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
£ind  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Arab  Boycott  Assailed — Jewish  Group  Says 

Am  Bill  Should  Reflect  Otjr  Principles 
To  the  Editob  or  the  New  York  Times: 

There  Is  now  an  opportunity  to  correct 
the  discrimination  against  American  citizens 
resulting  from  the  Arab  League  boycott, 
which  began  in  1951  and  was  Intended  to 
Injure  Israel.  This  can  be  done  through  the 
foreign-aid  bill  which  Is  about  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  now  discussing  the  boycott  it- 
self or  its  effect  upon  Israel,  but  solely  the 


fact  that  the  boycott  has  Invaded  the  rights 
of  American  citizens. 

There  has  been  discrimination  among 
holders  of  U.8.  passports,  among  American 
military  personnel  and  among  American 
business  concerns  doing  business  with  Arab 
League  nations. 

Many  of  the  Arab  League  countries  have 
refused  to  admit  Jews  holding  American 
passports  or  even  to  allow  them  to  descend 
from  airplanes  landing  at  Arab  ports,  in- 
cluding some  constructed  with  the  aid  of 
American  money. 

Saudi  Arabia,  by  refusing  to  permit  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  and  technicians  of 
the  Jewish  faith  to  be  stationed  in  that 
country,  has  dictated  to  our  Armed  Forces 
how  they  may  deploy  U.S.  troops. 

QUESTIONNAIRES    ON    RELIGION 

Some  Arab  League  nations  have  submitted 
questionnaires  to  American  firms  inquiring 
whether  their  owners  or  officers  are  Jewish. 

Thus,  in  effect,  the  Arab  League  countries 
have  attempted  to  exert  pressure  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  many  American 
business  concerns  to  discriminate  against 
Jews.  The  much  publicized  Aramco  case,  in 
which  the  New  York  courts  overruled  the 
State  Commission  Against  Discrimination,  is 
an  example. 

To  all  these  actions  the  State  Department 
has  made  at  best  some  feeble  protests.  In 
the  Aramco  case  it  actually  asked  SCAD  to 
dismiss  the  complaint. 

The  1960  Mutual  Security  Appropriations 
Act  characterized  the  Invidious  religious  dld- 
tinctlons  Imposed  among  American  citizens 
as  'repugnant  to  our  principles."  The  act 
asked  that  these  principles  be  applied  in  the 
granting  of  funds  vmder  the  act  "as  the 
President  may  determine."  Two  Presidents 
have  nevertheless,  granted  aid  on  "repug- 
nant" terms. 

The  current  bill  before  Congress  contains 
a  weaker  statement.  Yet  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  asked  that  It  be  deleted. 
Some  Members  of  Congress  have  suggested 
that  because  of  the  cold  war  the  boycott 
issue  sliould  not  be  pressed. 

FOREIGN     PRESSURE    ON    BUSINESS 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  favors 
the  foreign-aid  program.  We  believe  that 
our  Nation  must  win  the  cold  war.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  country's  position  In  the  cold 
war  will  be  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by 
insisting  that  no  foreign  nation  may  disre- 
gard the  Inteerlty  of  our  passport  or  put 
pressure  on  our  businessmen  to  discrim- 
inate among  Americans. 

Holland,  Turkey,  England,  and  West  Ger- 
many have  refused  to  be  Intimidated  by  the 
Arab  States. 

The  platforms  of  both  major  political 
parties  In  1960  pledged  opposition  to  the 
boycott.  President  Kennedy,  during  the 
campaign,  specifically  stated:  "I  would  also 
carry  out  the  mandate,  twice  expressed  by 
the  Senate,  that  the  President  act  affirma- 
tively to  protect  all  American  citizens  from 
the  practice  of  religious  or  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  foreign  governments." 

These  pledges  should  be  fulfilled  in  the 
new  foreign-aid  bill. 

James  Marshall. 
Vice  President,  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. 

New  York.  July  17,  1961. 


Invasion  of  American  Rights  on  the  Part 
OF   Arab   League   Nations 

introduction 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
always  regarded  the  protection  of  the  es- 
sential rights  and  liberties  of  Its  citizens 
as  Its  prime  responsibility.  Until  recently. 
the  conduct  of  America's  foreign  relatlonfl 
reflected  firm  commitment  to  this  position; 
it  was  known  throughout  the  world  that 
actions    impairing    the    dignity    and    equal 
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rights  of  Americans,  for  whatever  reason  and 
in  whatever  land,  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  United  States. 

Of  late,  however,  aliirmlng  departures  have 
been  noted.  Most  of  the  countries  affiliated 
with  the  Arab  League  have  been  permitted 
to  impose  dlscrlmin.itory  measures  which 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  Americans. 
(The  Arab  League  ccnslsts  of  10  countries: 
Iraq.  Jordan,  Lebaaon.  Libya.  Morocco. 
Siiudl  Arabia,  the  Sudan.  Tunisia.  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  Y<'men.1 

The  purpose  of  these  measures,  which  are 
part  of  a  boycott  agi-lnst  Israel,  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  present  discussion.  Regardless 
of  Intent.  It  Is  In  erfect'a  boycott  against 
Americans.     This  Is  ihe  overriding  fact. 

To  weigh  the  lmp;vct  In  terms  of  incon- 
venience would  miss  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
For  even  If  the  dUadvantage  suffered  by 
Americans  were  negl;glble,  there  would  still 
remain  a  loss  which  no  self-respecting  na- 
tion can  afford — the  loss  of  Integrity  and 
prestige  Incurred  by  submlsslveness  to  af- 
fronts. 

That  our  Governm*  nt  Is  pursuing  a  course 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  the  United  States 
transcends  all  other  Issues  and  requires 
close  scrutiny  by   tht    American  people. 

Study  of  the  situation  reveals  four  main 
findings: 

1.  The  Arab  Leagu«'  nations  have  invaded 
American  rights.  Ihey  have  blacklisted 
American  citizens  wliose  travel  routes,  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  personal  opinions  do  not 
conform  with  Arab  L<:;ague  dictates.  Agents 
of  Arab  governments  operating  on  American 
soil  have  promoted  discriminatory  practices 
which  are  unlawful  in  many  of  our  States. 
Americans  subjected  'jo  these  indignities  in- 
clude citizens  of  all  fa;.ths. 

2.  Our  Government  has  accommodated  It- 
self to  these  and  slrr.Uar  measures,  even  to 
the  extent  of  yielding  to  Arab  bias  in  con- 
tracts for  foreign-aid  shipments  and  in  per- 
sonnel assignments  t<i  Arab  territory. 

3.  The  accommodat  on  of  our  Government 
to  intrusions  upon  Its  sovereignty  and  dis- 
criminatory abuses  visited  upon  its  citizens 
Is  without  Justlflcatlcn  in  American  law  or 
tradition. 

4.  Protests  and  other  critical  pronounce- 
ments of  representa'.lve  bodies — the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  .'Hates,  the  legislatures 
of  several  States,  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties — have  not  resulted  In  remedial 
action  by  our  Federal  Government. 

These.  In  brief,  are  the  facts.  They  point 
to  the  urgent  need  fcr  Informed  public  dis- 
cussion and  firm  public  Insistence  that  our 
Government  Immediately  reassert  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  anc!  law  that  have  guided 
American  foreign  policy  and  protected  Amer- 
ican rights  in  the  past . 

the    ARAB    BOYCCTT    IN    OPERATION 

At  its  initiation  in  1961.  the  Arab  League 
boycott  was  applied  to  companies  with 
branches  in  Israel  or  otherwise  doing  busi- 
ness there,  and  firms  md  Individuals  engag- 
ing in  trade  or  comm-iirce  with  that  country. 
Since  then,  the  scope  of  the  boycott  has  been 
vastly  extended.  8pe<lflc  terms  of  the  regu- 
lations, made  known  piecemeal  for  several 
years,  were  not  officially  published  until 
1958.' 

Today,  procedures  of  intimidation  and  dis- 
crimination directed  from  offices  In  Damas- 
cus. Syria  (U.A.R.).  and  the  Sheikdom  of 
Kuwait,  and  applied  in  varying  degree  by 
Arab  League  governments,  include:  « 

1.  Blacklisting  manr  American  companies 
having  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  among 
their  officers,  owners,  directors,  or  even  per- 
sonnel. 


2.  Refusing  visas  to  American  citizens  of 
the  Jewish  faith  and  forbidding  them  to  dis- 
embark In  some  Arab  League  countries. 

3.  Preventing  American  servicemen  and 
civilian  employees  of  the  Jewish  faith  from 
serving  at  an  airbase  built  in  an  Arab 
country  with  American  funds  and  main- 
tained by  the  United  States. 

Our  Government,  like  many  others,  as- 
serts that  It  opposes  these  acts.  We  have 
also  committed  ourselves  to  aid  the  economic 
development  of  all  countries  of  the  Middle 
East,  including  Israel.* 

Thus.  American  citizens  find  themselves 
subjected  to  measures  instituted  by  foreign 
powers  in  contravention  of  U.S.  policy. 
Moreover,  since  the  boycott  is  partially  prose- 
cuted in  this  country,  we  are  cocifronted 
with  a  situation  In  which  American  princi- 
ples are  flouted  by  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  on  American  soil. 

Discrimination   against  American    business 

In  some  cases,  companies  doing  no  busi- 
ness In  Israel  are  nevertheless  subject  to  tlie 
boycott  If  their  management  personnel  in- 
cludes Jews.  This  policy  has  been  in  effect 
since  1956.  On  March  5  of  that  year  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  contained  the 
following  report: 

"Saudi  Arabia  Intends  to  boycott  all  Jew- 
ish or  Jewish -directed  firms  from  trading 
with  that  country,  according  to  Information 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

"This  new  policy  greatly  extends  tlie  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  boycott  against  firms 
havlne;  branches,  assembly  plants,  or  gen- 
eral agents  in  Israel,  as  well  as  firms  having 
shares  in  Israeli  companies. 

"Implementation  of  the  new  policy  nor- 
mally will  be  accomplished  by  Saudi  Arabian 
consulates,  who  are  responsible  for  legal- 
ization of  commercial  invoices  and  certifi- 
cates of  origin." 

Sometimes  it  is  required,  as  by  Kuwait, 
that  the  absence  of  Jews  in  American  com- 
panies trading  with  Arab  countries  be  cer- 
tified by  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government: 
sometimes  efforts  are  made  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation  of  local   chambers   of   commerce. 

Fortune  magazine  Informed  its  readers  of 
the  policy  as  follows: 

"Businessmen  throughout  the  world  were 
in  receipt  some  months  ago  of  a  strange 
questionnaire.  Dated  Cairo,  Egypt,  the 
questionnaire  pressed  them  for  information 
on  whether  their  firms  were  guilty  of  having 
Jewish  ownership  or  participation.  To  such 
shenanigans  has  Egjrpfs  Nasser  been  re- 
duced." ♦ 

The  following  questions,  excerpted  from 
that  strange  questionnaire,  are  now  asked 
orally  and  surreptitiously  by  Arab  repre- 
sentatives: 

"Do  you  have  any  Jewish  employees  In 
your  company;  If  yes,  how  many  and  what 
are  the  positions  held  by  them? 

"Are  there  any  Jews  on  j-our  board  of 
directors  as  members? 

"Are  any  of  your  managers  or  branch  man- 
agers Jews;  If  yes,  please  give  the  names  of 
the  department  headed  by  such  a  man"' 

"Is  any  of  the  persons  authorized  to  sign 
on  behalf  of  your  company  a  Jew? 

"What  Is  the  number  of  Jewish  laborers 
In  your  factories  and  offices?" 

Most  American  businessmen  deem  such 
questions  impertinent.  Moreover,  in  locali- 
ties where  State  or  municipal  legislation  for- 


'  "The  Truth  About  the  Arab  Boycott." 
Arab  News  and  Views.  Arab  Infomuttlon 
Center,  New  York.  Feb  S,  1968. 

'  A  supplement  on  ot  her  aspects  of  the  boy- 
cott Is  available  on  request. 


'  Section  142  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  provides  that  assistance 
shall  not  be  furnished  to  any  nation  unless 
such  nation  has  agreed  to  "Join  in  promoting 
International  understanding  and  goodwill, 
and  maintaining  world  peace;  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to 
eliminate  causes  of  International  tension." 

'Fortune.  August  1957,  p.  80. 


bids  inquiring  Into  the  religious  afflllatlons 
of  prospective  employees,  the  Arab  inquisi- 
tion Is  tantamount  to  law  breaking.  Some 
companies  which  now  transact  no  business 
with  the  Middle  East  and  are  not  presently 
bothered  by  the  boycott  may  well  be  re- 
luctant to  employ  Jews,  at  least  \n  promi- 
nent positions,  lest  they  be  barred  from  new 
markets  in  the  futvire. 

While  management  executives  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly distasteful  to  be  placed  in  the  f>osl- 
tion  of  appearing  Indifferent  to  basic  Amer- 
ican principles,  those  succumbing  to  Arab 
pressures  take  the  view  that  they  are  in 
business  for  profit;  the  welfare  of  stockhold- 
ers and  employees  Is  at  stake.  It  Is  further 
argued  that  Individual  executives  and  com- 
panies can  hardly  be  expected  to  sacrifice 
business  Interests  In  order  to  uphold  na- 
tional principles  and  policies  which  their 
Government  affirms  In  word  but  not  In  deed. 

In  several  Instances,  to  be  sure,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  spoken.  Thus,  In  1856,  when 
the  boycott  was  extended  to  companies  hav- 
ing Jewish  ownership  or  participation,  the 
New  York  office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  announced:  "The  United  States 
does  not  recognize  the  boycott."'  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  Lb  that  thfe. United  States 
has  taken  no  effective  action. 

Interference  with  American  travel 

Among  the  most  discriminatory  acts  of  the 
Arab  League  is  the  closing  of  some  Arab  gate- 
ways, sea,  land  and  air,  to  American  citizens 
of  Jewish  faith. 

Refusal  of  some  Arab  airports  to  permit 
passengers  to  disembark  is  in  defiance  of  es- 
tablished custom.  It  is  normal  procedure  in 
civilized  countries  that  when  a  plane  is  re- 
quired to  stop  en  route,  whether  for  unex- 
pected repair  or  some  prearranged  purpose, 
the  passengers  may  rest  In  the  airport  until 
time  to  resiune  their  trip.  By  common  con- 
sent of  all  who  maintain  air  travel  facilities. 
the  traveler  has  come  to  expect  this  hos- 
pitality. 

Yet  in  recent  years,  officials  of  some  Arab 
airports  have  forced  Jewish  passengers — in- 
cluding, of  course,  American  Jews — to  re- 
main in  their  planes.  Among  the  airports 
where  Americans  were,  until  recently,  thus 
affronted  is  the  commercial  terminal  In 
Cairo.  Egypt,  formerly  known  as  Payne  Field, 
which  the  United  States  transferred  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  after  World  War  II, 
when  it  was  no  longer  needed  as  a  military 
Installation. 

A  typical  incident  is  related  by  a  veteran 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  bom  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  who  rettimed  from  a  trip 
around  the  world.  Plying  from  Bombay, 
India,  to  Rome,  her  plane  made  an  unex- 
pected stop  at  Dhahran.  Saudi  Arabia.  Upon 
returning  home,  she  wrote  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

"I  remained  on  the  plane  during  the  time 
it  stopped  In  Dhahran,  but  could  not  help 
but  be  repulsed  by  the  indignities  that 
Americans  and  personnel  of  an  American  air- 
line are  subjected  to  by  the  Arab  countries. 
I  hope  the  Department  of  State  will  certainly 
take  early  and  effective  action  to  discourage 
such  degradmg  practices  against  American 
citizen."  • 

Expressing  sympathy  at  the  annoyance 
caused  by  this  experience,  the  Department 
of  State  declared  that  "the  United  States, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  does  not  condone  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  its  citizens  by  for- 
eign governments  •  •  •  the  Department  of 
State  has  and  will  continue  to  make  official 
representations  against  any  Instances  of  such 
discrimination  which  comes  to  its  atten- 
tion." 

But  there  is  no  indication  In  this  or  any 
other  instance  that  a  forthright  protest  was 
lodged. 


•The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  26,  1956. 
•The  Washington  Post.  May  28,   1961,  p. 
A12. 
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Our  Government's  passivity  in  these  situ- 
ations flies  In  the  face  of  Federal  legislation 
reflecting  American  policy  with  respect  to 
travel  here  and  abroad.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  contains  this  provision: 

"No  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  shall 
make,  give,  or  cause  any  undue  or  unreason- 
able preference  or  advantage  to  any  par- 
ticular person,  port,  locality,  or  description 
of  traffic  In  air  transportation  in  any  respect 
whatsoever  or  subject  any  particular  person, 
port,  locality,  or  description  of  traffic  in  air 
transportation  to  any  unjust  discrimination 
or  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or 
disadvantage   in   any   respect   whatsoever." ' 

The  Issuance  of  visas  by  some  Arab  gov- 
ernments adheres  to  a  similar  discrimina- 
tory pattern.  Americans  generally  encounter 
no  difficulty  unless  their  passports  carry  an 
Israel  visa,  in  which  case  they  are  denied 
entry  by  most  Arab  League  countries,  espe- 
cially those  neighboring  Israel.  But  Amer- 
icans who  are  Identified  as  Jewish  are  auto- 
matically barred  from  Jordan,  Yemen,  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Application  of  these  bans  to  stage  and 
screen  stars,  including  those  who  have  Jew- 
ish husbands  or  wives,  or  have  manifested 
friendliness  toward  Israel,  has  attracted 
much  publicity.  Among  the  many  perform- 
ers blacklisted  are  Edward  G.  Robinson, 
Danny  Kaye,  and  Jerry  Lewis. 

THE  TRADrnONAL  PROTECTION  OP  AMERICAN 
RIGHTS 

American  history  records  numerous  at- 
tempts by  foreign  powers  to  discriminate 
against  American  citizens.  The  resistance  of 
our  Government  has  been,  until  recent  years, 
consistent  and  unequivocal.  To  cite  a  few 
examples: 

Austria:  In  1885,  the  Austro-Hungarlan 
Government  protested  the  appomtment  of 
Anthony  M.  Kelley,  of  Virginia,  an  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
or  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  married  to  a  Jewish  woman. 

Replying  on  behalf  of  our  Government, 
Secretary  of  State  Bayard  declared: 

"It  Is  not  within  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent nor  of  the  Congress,  nor  of  any  Judicial 
tribunal  In  the  United  States,  to  take  or  even 
hear  testimony,  or  in  any  mode  to  Inquire 
into  or  decide  upon  the  religious  belief  of 
any  official,  and  the  proposition  to  allow  this 
to  be  done  by  any  foreign  government  Is 
necessarily  and  a  fortiori  inadmissible. 

"To  suffer  an  infraction  of  this  essential 
principle  wovild  lead  to  a  dlsenfranchlsement 
of  our  citizens  because  of  their  religious  be- 
lief, and  thus  Impair  or  destroy  the  most 
Important  end  which  our  Constitution  of 
Government  was  Intended  to  secure."  " 

Although  Mr.  Kelley  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, the  United  States  declined  to  make  an- 
other appointment.  For  several  years  there- 
after only  a  charge  d'affaires  represented 
our  country  In  Austria. 

Russia:  A  succession  of  American  officials 
firmly  rejected  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Government  to  apply  Its  antl-Semltlc 
policies  to  American  Jews  who  visited  or 
sought  to  visit  Its  territory.  Thus,  writing 
l.n  1881  to  the  American  Minister  In  London, 
Secretary  of  State  James  G.  Blaine  said: 

"I  am  well  aware  that  the  domestic  en- 
actments of  a  state  toward  Its  own  subjects 
is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  fit  matter  for 
the  Intervention  of  another  Independent 
power.  But  when  such  enactments  directly 
affect  the  liberty  and  property  of  foreigners 
who  resort  to  a  country  under  the  supposed 
guarantee  of  treaties  framed  for  the  most 
liberal    ends,    when    the    conscience    of    an 


•Public  Law  85-726;  72  Stat.  731,  sec.  404 
(b).  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  contains 
a  virtually  identical  provision. 

*"Wlth  Firmness  in  the  Right,"  by  Cyrus 
Adler,  American  Jewish  Committee,  New 
York.  1940,  pp.  325-326. 


alien  owing  no  allegiance  whatever  to  the 
local  sovereignty  is  brought  under  the  harsh 
yolce  of  bigotry  or  prejudice  which  bows 
the  necks  of  the  natives,  and  when  enlight- 
ened appeals  made  to  humanity,  to  the 
principles  of  Jusc  reciprocity  and  to  the 
advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  in  behalf  of 
tolerance,  are  met  with  intimations  of  a 
purpose  to  still  further  burden  the  unhappy 
sufferers  and  so  to  necessarily  increase  the 
disability  of  foreigners  of  the  like  creed  •  •  • 
it  becomes  in  a  high  sense  a  moral  duty  to 
our  citizens  and  to  the  doctrines  of  religious 
freedom  we  so  strongly  uphold,  to  seek  proper 
protection  for  those  citizens  and  tolerance 
for  their  creed,  In  foreign  lands,  even  at  the 
risk  of  criticism  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
other  states." " 

Again  in  1895.  rejecting  the  notion  that 
the  Russians  were  at  liberty  to  discriminate 
against  American  Jews  within  their  own 
empire,  our  Acting  Sccret.iry  of  State,  Alvey 
A.  Adee,  said: 

"Viewed  in  the  light  of  an  invidious  dis- 
crimination tending  to  discredit  and  humili- 
ate American  Jews  m  the  eyes  cf  their  fellow 
citizens,  it  is  plai.a  that  the  ac'ion  of  Rus- 
sian consular  officers  does  produce  its  effect 
within  American  territory,  a'ld  not  exclu- 
sively in  Russian  Jurisdiction."  '" 

In  1911,  outraged  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment's persistence  in  subjecting  American 
citizens  to  various  anti-Semitic  pr.ictices,  the 
House  of  Representatives  urged  President 
William  Howard  Taft  to  terminate  the  treaty 
which  had  governed  our  trade  with  Russia 
since  1832.  The  treaty  was  abrogated  by 
Secretary  of  State  Philander  Knox  in  Decem- 
ber 1911.' 

Switzerland:  In  the  mid-eighties,  on  le;irn- 
ing  that  many  cantons  in  Switzerland  re- 
fu.sed  to  admit  American  Jews,  President  Fil- 
more  stated  that  "it  is  indispensable  •  •  • 
that  every  privilege  granted  to  any  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be 
granted  to  all.  •  •  •"  Some  years  later,  after 
vigorous  efforts  by  our  State  Department,  the 
disabilities  again.st  Jews  in  Switzerland  were 
removed . 

In  1924,  the  Government  of  Switzerland 
denied  a  group  of  American  Mormon  mis- 
sionaries extension  of  their  cantonal  resi- 
dence permits.  Ajsiiming  that  this  exclusion 
was  based  on  relgious  grounds,  our  envoy 
made  representations  to  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment. The  matt<r  was  dropped  only  when 
our  Government  was  satisfied  there  were  oth- 
er reasons  for  the  move." 

Germany:  Starting  with  the  Nazi  decree 
of  April  26,  1938.  requiring  the  declaration 
of  property  owned  by  Jews,  numerous  pro- 
tests against  similar  acts  were  voiced  by  the 
U.S.  Government  The  United  States  in- 
sisted that  application  of  such  decrees  to 
the  property  of  its;  citizens  violated  rights  of 
Americans  under  existing  treaties  and  by 
virtue  of  comity  and  international  law. 

Italy:  In  1938,  when  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment ordered  the  expulsion  of  Jews,  regard- 
less of  nationality,  who  had  Q^ome  to  Italy 
or  its  possessions  after  Januar^  1.  1919,  the 
United  States  registered  a  serfes  of  protests 
"against  the  application  to  American  na- 
tionals of  measures  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  dividing  them  into  two  broad 
classes,  namely  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  and 
would  accord  to  the  former  differential  treat- 
ment." " 

Danzig:  In  1939,  the  State  Department  in- 
structed our  consul  at  Danzig  to  protest  the 
Imposition  of  a  property  tax  levied  only  on 


»Ibid.,  p.  205. 

'"Ibid.,  p.  251. 

"  "Digest  of  International  Law"  by  Goren 
Haywood  Hackworth.  State  Department  Pub- 
lication No.  1708,  VIII,  No.  286.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  1942,  "Measures 
Based  on  Race  or  CJreed,"  p.  696. 

■-Ibid,  p.  647. 


Jews.  Here,  too,  the  United  States  Insisted 
that  treaties  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  our  nationals  abroad  be  applied  to  all  our 
nationals  "without  exception  based  on  race 
or  creed."  adding  that  the  United  States 
"declines  to  recognize  the  rights  of  other 
nations  to  apply  measures  to  American  cit- 
izens which  would  have  the  effect  of  arbi- 
trarily dividing  them  into  special  classes  and 
subjecting  them  to  differential  treatment."  '» 

DEPARTURES   FROM   U.S.  TRADmON 

In  the  light  of  public  policy  defined  and 
adhered  to  in  the  past,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  would  naturally  expect  their  Govern- 
ment to  take  an  Implacable  stand  against 
Arab  Intrusions  on  American  rights.  But 
these  expectations  have  not  been  borne  out. 
Not  alone  have  agencies  of  the  Government 
acquiesced  passively  to  the  boycott;  they 
have  served  actively,  in  many  instances,  as 
its  instruments. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  specifically 
chiirgcd  With  responsibility  to  protect  the 
interests  of  Americans  in  their  relations 
witli  foreign  governments.  Yet  in  1959, 
when  the  New  York  State  Commission 
Agaln.st  Discrimination  (SCAD)  investigated 
a  complaint  that  the  Arabian-American  Oil 
Co.  (Aramco)  was  unlawfully  inquiring  into 
the  religion  of  prospective  employees,  Wil- 
liam M.  Rountree,  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  wrote  as  follows: 

■  Any  finding  by  the  commission  (SCAD) 
which  would  compel  Aramco  to  employ  per- 
sons of  Jewish  faith  in  Saudi  Arabia  would 
hardly  be  made  effective  in  view  of  the 
known  attitude  of  the  Saudi  Government. 
Efforts  by  Aramco  to  implement  such  a  find- 
ing would  most  certainly  prejudice  the  com- 
pany's operations  In  that  country  and  would 
probably  adversely  affect  the  U.S.  Interests 
there  as  well."   ' 

The  State  Department's  efforts  to  follow 
the  road  of  least  resistance  failed  In  this 
in.stance.  The  courts  of  New  York  State  re- 
fused to  sanction  SCAD's  ruling  that  the 
antidiscrimination  law  had  no  application  to 
the  case.'- 

The  Defense  Department  has  deferred  to 
Saudi  Arabia's  exclusion  of  American  Jews 
fr  im  tlie  Air  Force  personnel  at  the  U.S. 
base  at  Dhahran.  claiming  this  fiagrant  act 
of  discrimination  a  justifiable  assertion  of 
sovereignty.  The  fact  that  Jewish  service- 
men are  excluded  from  the  Dhahran  base 
stands  in  glaring  contrast  to  U.o.  'ction  un- 
der similar  circumstances  in  1911,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  resolved  to  notify 
Russia  that  "the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  treaty 
which  discriminates  between  American  citi- 
zens on  the  ground  of  race  or  religion."'" 

After  surrendering  principles  heretofore 
deemed  fundamental  to  American  integrity 
in  order  to  retain  the  Dhahran  base,  our 
Government  was  notified  that  the  treaty 
granting  us  occupancy,  which  expires  in 
1962.  will  not  be  renewed  by  Saudi  Arabia.'' 

Meanwhile,  In  addition  to  accepting  the 
continued  blacklisting  of  American  Jewish 
servicemen,  the  Defense  Department,  at 
Arab  insistence,  also  imposes  restrictions  on 
Christian  worship  in  Saudi  Arabia:  U.S. 
chaplains  refrain  from  wearing  crosses:  serv- 
ices for  American  personnel  are  conducted 
as  unobtrusively  as  possible;  and  Catholic 
priests  wear  lay  attire  in  order  to  avoid  of- 
fending the  religious  sensitivities  of  local 
authorities. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  yield  to  the 


'Ubld.p  647. 

'*  Tlie  New  York  Times,  May  19,  1959. 

'-Official  court  report:  19  N.Y.  Misc.  (2d) 
205;  affirmed  In  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals. 

'•'  H  J.  Res.  166.  Congressional  Recobd, 
Dec.  13.  1911.  p.  311. 

'■The  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,  1961. 
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boycott  even  as  to  contracts  for  dry -cargo 
vessels  owned  by  Amorlcan  citizens  that 
carry  surplus  commodities  sold  to  Arab 
countries  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Pub- 
lic Law  480).  The  contracts,  insisted  upon 
by  Arab  governments,  state  explicitly  that 
"the  vessel  is  prohibited  from  calling  at 
Israel  waters  or  ports  Transshipment  is 
prohibited." '"  The  law  provides  that  60 
percent  of  surplus  products  sent  abroad 
must  go  in  American  bottoms:  thus,  while 
American  ships  must  l:>e  used  for  half  the 
deliveries,  we  have  permitted  Arab  govern- 
ments, by  constructing  a  blacklist,  to  ren- 
J  der  certain  American  vtssels  and  owners  in- 
eligible for  carrying  thtjse  shipments. 

Other  nations  have  called  the  Arab  bluff 

The  vigorous  reactio  is  of  other  nations 
stand  in  sharp  contract  to  the  failure,  in 
virtually  every  lnstanc< .  of  agencies  of  the' 
Federal  Government  U  reject  the  boycott 
by  some  effective  actioi..  rather  than  words. 
Even  our  occasional  lime  representations 
have  been  rarely  spontaneous;  usually  they 
have  been  called  forth  by  letters  of  protest 
or  inquiry  from  Members  of  Congress  and 
interested  organizations 

The  Dutch  Government,  through  Prime 
Minister  Wlllem  Drees,  announced  in  1957 
that  It  would  resist  "bojcott  measures  aimed 
at  Israel  or  Jewish  flims  which  threaten 
infringement  of  Dutch  interests." '"  This 
policy  remains  In  effect  In  February  1961, 
Dr.  Hendrlk  R.  van  Houten,  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  con- 
demned Dutch  exportes  who  discriminate 
against  Jews  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Arabs. -■« 

England:  With  the  e:aension  of  the  boy- 
cott in  1956,  the  Londcn  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce declined  to  certify  firms  as  not  being 
owned  by  Jews."  During  the  House  of  Com- 
mons discussion  on  Fetruary  22.  1961,  con- 
cerning the  arrangements  for  an  Arab  League 
office  to  be  opened  In  I.ondoti,  the  Govern- 
ment was  asked : 

"Has  it  been  made  cle;  r  to  the  Arab  League 
that  this  office  is  not  velcome  here  if  it  is 
to  be  used  to  spy  on  Iritish  firms  trading 
with  Israel  or  organizir  g  a  boycott  against 
trading  with  Israel,  cr  publishing  antl- 
Semltlc  propaganda  herf '' " 

To  which  Mr  Edward  Heath.  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  replied:  "We  wan:  this  office  to  con- 
duct itself  in  the  nnrnal  and  proper  man- 
ner" -'•' 

West  Germany:  In  H52.  while  Israel  and 
the  German  Federal  Republic  were  con- 
ducting negotiations  which  led  to  the  rep- 
arations agreement  des:gned  to  compensate 
ex-Germans  of  the  Jev.lsh  faith  who  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  ol  the  Nazis,  the  Arab 
League  tried  to  intervene  The  West  Ger- 
man Government  was  informed  that  the  con- 
templated agreement  w)uld  adversely  affect 
Arab-German  relations,  and  a  general  boy- 
cott of  German  goods  was  threatened.  So 
\igorous  was  the  Arab  warning  that  a  siz- 
able body  of  German  o:)lnion,  especially  In- 
dustrial groups,  tried  to  prevent  constun- 
mation  of  the  agreement.  Yet  once  it  was 
ratified,  the  threatenel  boycott  failed  to 
materialize.  Egypt  res  imed  trade  negotia- 
tions with  Germany  which  had  been  sus- 
pended as  part  of  the  boycott  threat.'"'  West 
Germany  has  since  continued   to  fulfill   its 


"Ibid..  Feb  4.  1960 

"London   Jewish   Ch-onicle,   Oct    4.    1957. 

-'*The  Netherlands  Parliament,  Second 
Chamber.  Official  Record.  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  The  Hague.  Feb.  21-22.  1961. 

-'Circular  to  Members,  No.  402,  Mar.  21, 
1956,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

-  The  Parliamentary  Debates  ( Hansard ) , 
House  of  Commons,  Official  Report,  London. 
Feb.  22.  1961,  cols.  491-192. 

-'  "American  Jewish  Vear  Book.  "  vol.  54, 
p.  485;  vol.  65,  p.  251. 


obligations  under  the  reparations  agreement 
and  maintains  commercial  relations  with 
Israel.  The  Arab  League  nations  neverthe- 
less continue  to  do  business  with  Germany. 
The  Arab  pose  of  irrevocable  commitment 
to  the  boycott  obviously  collapses  when  con- 
fronted by  unyielding  refusal  to  compromise 
or  retreat. 

TO  REASSERT  THE  RIGHTS  OF  AMERICAN   CITIZENS 

Calls  to  reassert  the  long-established  prin- 
ciple that  no  spokesman  or  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government  Is  empowered  to  practice 
or  condone  discrimination  against  citizens 
of  this  country  have  come  from  Congress, 
from  the  legislatures  of  several  States,  and 
from  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties. 

The  US  Senate,  on  July  26.  1956.  adopted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  323)  introduced  by 
Senator   Herbert  H.  Lehman,  of  New  York: 

"Whereas  the  protection  of  the  integrity 
of  the  U.S.  citizenship  and  of  the  proper 
rights  of  the  U.S.  citizens  in  their  pursuit 
of  lawful  trade,  travel,  and  other  activities 
abroad  is  a  principle  of  U.S.  sovereignty; 
and 

"Whereas  it  Is  a  primary  principle  of  (jur 
Nation  that  there  shall  be  no  distinction 
among  U.S.  citizens  based  on  their  Indi- 
vidual religious  affiliations  and  since  any 
attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create  such 
distinctions  among  our  citizens  in  the  grant- 
ln(?  of  personal  or  commercial  access  or  any 
other  rights  otherwise  available  to  U.S.  cit- 
izens generally  is  Inconsistent  with  our 
principles:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

'Rrsolied.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  it  regards  any  such  distinctions 
directed  against  U.S.  citizens  as  incompatible 
with  the  relations  that  should  exist  among 
friendly  nations,  and  that  in  all  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  any  fore.^n 
state  every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made 
to  maintain  this  principle." 

Both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  May  2.  lt'60, 
adopted  a  "freedom  of  the  seas"  amendment 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  introduced  by 
Senators  Paul  Douglas  and  Kennith 
Keating: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  inas- 
much as  ( 1 )  the  United  States  favors  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  international  water- 
ways and  economic  cooperation  between 
nations:  and  (2)  the  purposes  of  this  act  are 
negated  and  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  en- 
dangered when  nations  which  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  act  wage  economic  warfare 
against  other  nations  assisted  under  this  act. 
Including  such  procedures  as  boycotts,  block- 
ades, and  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  inl«r- 
national  waterways;  assistance  under  this 
act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall 
be  administered  to  give  effect  to  these  piln- 
ciples.  and.  In  all  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  state  arising 
as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
act  or  arising  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  these  principles  shall  be  applied, 
as  the  President  may  determine,  and  he 
shall  report  on  measures  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  Insure   their   application.""* 

Despite  this  clear  expression  of  congres- 
sional interest,  the  State  Department  indi- 
cated that  nothing  would  be  done  to  im- 
plement the  amendment,  since  It  is  not  a 
law.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Keating,  dated 
February  24.  1961.  John  S.  Hoghland  2d.  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations,  said: 

"The  Department  has  so  far  concluded  that 
efforts  to  link  the  Mutual  Security  Act  direct- 
ly to  the  Suez  transit  question  would  only 
Intensify    the    very    trade    and    transit    re- 


"  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law 
86-472;  74  Stat.  134).  sec.  2.  which  amends 
sec.  2(f)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended. 


strict  Ions  which  we  all  hope  may  be  elimi- 
nated, while  at  the  same  time  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists  by  exacerbat- 
ing Middle  East  tensions." 

The  new  1961  Act  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID),  pending,  provides  for  re- 
newed foreign  aid  and  also  repeals  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  and  the  various  riders 
wTitten  into  the  foreign-aid  program  deal- 
ing with  discrimination  against  American 
citizens,  economic  boycott,  and  freedom  of 
the  seas.  AID  contains  lang^uage  seeking  to 
restate  in  a  general  way  the  policy  provi- 
sions of  previous  foreign  aid  acts  cited 
above,  but  again  fails  to  urge  the  President 
to  withhold  loans  or  grants  derived  from 
funds  appropriated  under  the  act  from  coun- 
tries which  discriminate  against  American 
citizens  because  of  race  or  religion. 

The  Legislatures  of  California,  Missouri. 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wiscon.sin  have  called  on  the  Government  to 
stiffen  its  position  In  respect  to  Arab  dis- 
crlmmation  against  American  citizens. 

For  example,  the  New  York  resolution. 
carried  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  12,  1961,  states:  ■■•  •  •  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  be  and  is  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorialized  (a)  to  take  a  firm 
position  against  Arab  interference  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  American  citizens 
and  businessmen;  (b)  to  abstain  from  any 
cooperation  with  the  Arab  League  boycott 
activities  and  policies;  (c)  to  resist  any 
efforts  by  Arab  nations  to  maintain  or  widen 
its  boycott  activities  in  the  United  States: 
and  (d)  to  exert  all  possible  efforts  and 
utilize  its  resources  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  spirit  and  purposes  of  this  resolution." 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms 
of  1960  pledged  both  parties  to  firm  resist- 
ance to  the  boycott.  Similar  planks  were 
adopted  in  1956. 

The  1960  Republican  platform  promised 
"to  seek  an  end  to  transit  and  trade  restric- 
tions, blockades,  and  boycotts  •  •  •;  to 
secure  freedom  of  navigation  in  international 
waterways,  the  cessation  of  discrimination 
against  Americans  on  the  basis  of  religious 
beliefs" 

Tlie  1960  Democratic  platform  stated:  "We 
will  encourage  an  end  to  boycotts  and  block- 
ades, and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Suez  Canal 
by  all  nations." 

During  the  1960  campaign,  in  response  to 
inquiry.  Presidential  Candidate  John  F  Ken- 
nedy wrote: 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  where  I  stand 
on  this  problem.  I  wholeheartedly  Joined 
with  other  Senators — during  the  most  recent 
Congress — to  support  an  amendment  to  mu- 
tual security  legislation  which  called  on  the 
President  to  withhold  U.S.  assistance  from 
those  countries  that  engaged  in  economic 
warfare,  including  boycott  or  blockade 
against  other  states  who  are  beneficiaries  of 
our  mutual  security  program.  As  President. 
I  would  certainly  Implement  an  act.  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate,  when  I  so  en- 
thusiastically supported  that  piece  of  legis- 
lation I  would  also  carry  out  the  mandate, 
twice  expressed  by  the  Senate,  that  the  Presi- 
dent act  affirmatively  to  protect  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  the  practice  of  religious  or 
racial  discrimination  by  foreign  govern- 
ments." 

As  recently  as  May  3.  1961.  Senator  Keating 
entered  in  the  Congressional  Recokd  a  let- 
ter from  Brooks  Hays.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations.  Although 
emphasizing  that  the  Government  "does  not 
recognize  or  condone  the  Arab  boycott,"  Mr. 
Hays  gave  no  Indication  that  any  effective 
action  was  contemplated  to  support  this 
position.  Nor  have  the  policy  declarations 
by  other  bodies.  State  and  national,  or  by 
President  Kennedy  himself,  evoked  any  con- 
structive response  from  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Yet  no  arm  of  our  Government  can  re- 
mrun  forever  impervious  to  thoughtful  and 
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sustained  expmaloiit  of  public  opinion.  The 
*±mn  bai  come  for  conscientious  citizens  and 
dttsen  groups  to  make  themselves  heard. 

The  principle  at  stake  was  never  more 
succinctly  summed  up  than  in  the  words  of 
WlUiam  Howard  Taft:  » 

"National  prestige  must  be  used  not  only 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  world  at  large,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  our  own  citizenship;  and, 
therefore,  as  we  gain  in  international  prestige 
we  ought  to  assert  ova  insistence  that  our 
passpc»-t  certifying  our  cltlaenship  should 
secure  to  every  man,  without  regard  to 
creed  or  race,  the  same  treatment,  the  same 
equality  of  opportunity  in  every  nation  of 
the  globe.- 

Publlc  opinion  should  demand  a  return  to 
our  Government's  traditional  insistence 
that  It  cannot  acknowledge  as  legitimate, 
much  lem  accommodate  Itself  to,  practices 
or  policies  which  deny  the  equality  of 
American  cltlxenshlp. 

Foreign  countries  have  no  sovereign  right 
to  dlscrlm^inate  among  American  citizens. 
As  recent  court  decisions  have  underscored, 
no  such  right  is  vested  in  our  own  States, 
or  in  the  Federal  Government.  That  any 
other  power  should  presume  to  tread  on 
liberties  declared  inviolate  by  oiir  Constitu- 
tion Is  an  assault  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple, an  invasion  of  American  rights.  The 
dignity  of  the  United  States,  its  status  as  a 
champion  of  universal  human  rights,  de- 
mands that  this  Invasion  be  promptly 
repelled. 


Thi  Amekican  Jewish  CoMitrrTiE 

AJC:  Founded  1906,  oldest  American  or- 
ganization combating  bigotry,  protecting 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  Jews,  and  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

Frederick  F.  Greemnan,  president. 

Louis  Caplan,  chairman,  executive  board. 

Pearson  E.  Neaman,  chairman,  administra- 
tive board. 

William  RosenwaW,  chairman,  national  ad- 
visory council. 

Maurice  Gllnert,  treasurer. 

Arthur  D.  Leldesdorf .  associate  treasurer. 

Julius  S.  Loewenthal,  secretary. 

John  Slawson,  executive  vice  president. 

Morris  B.  Abram,  Atlanta,  vice  president. 

Max  Wm.  Bay,  Beverly  Hills,  vice  president. 

Martin  L.  Butzel,  Detroit,  vice  president. 

William  P.  Engel,  Birmingham,  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Jack  A.  Goldfarb,  New  York,  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Andrew  Goodman.  New  York,  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Philip  E.  Hoffman,  Orange,  vice  president. 

Jamee  Marshall.  New  York,  vice  president. 

Irving  SalomcHi,  San  Diego,  vice  president. 

Gardner  H.  Stern,  Chicago,  vice  president. 

Jacob  Blausteln,  honorary  president. 

Herbert  B.  Ehrmann,  honorary  president. 

Irving  M.  Kngel,  honorary  president. 

Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  honorary  president. 

Herbert  H.  Lehman,  honorary  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Samuel  D.  Leldesdorf,  honorary  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Ralph  E.  Samuel,  honorary  vice  president. 

Horace  Stern,  honorary  vice  president. 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  honorary  chairman,  na- 
tional advisory  council. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President/  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  the  excellent 
presentation  he  has  made  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  U.S.  policymakers  in  the 
Middle  East  area.  There  are  indeed 
genuine  differenoes  of  opinion  and  con- 
flicts of  interest  over  the  very  pressing 


■  Address  detlrered  at  the  Thalia  Theatre, 
New  York,  Oct.  28.  IMM. 


problems  of  the  Arab  refugees,  of  Is- 
raeli boundaries,  of  Jordan  River  devel- 
opment, of  Suez  Canal  use,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  issues. 

The  only  way  these  problems  can  be 
adequately  settled,  now  or  at  any  other 
time,  is  through  negotiation  between  the 
parties  concerned,  a  negotiation  which 
the  United  States  can  and  should  encour- 
age to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
President  Kennedy  indicated  before  the 
election  that  he  would  try  to  set  such  ne- 
gotiations in  motion.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  pursue  this  objective  with 
determination,  although,  of  course,  the 
role  is  not  an  easy  one. 

At  the  moment,  however,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  appear  that  the  United  States  is 
deliberately  taking  a  different  tack.  It 
is  beginning  to  appear  as  if  the  United 
States  were  making  a  series  of  piecemeal 
concessions  to  the  Arab  States  in  the 
hope  that  the>  will,  as  a  result,  be  in- 
clined toward  more  conciliatory  policies 
vis-a-vis  Israel.  Mr.  President,  much 
as  I  should  like  to  see  the  Arab  States 
being  more  conciliatory  with  Israel  and 
sitting  down  with  Israel  to  discuss  their 
differences  at  the  conference  table,  I  do 
not  think  that  an  American  policy  of 
concessions  here  and  there  will  have  the 
desired  result  at  all. 

Certainly  the  President's  letter  of  May 
11  as  revealed  in  the  press  last  month 
has  raised  some  very  real  doubts  about 
the  position  of  the  administration  on 
the  refugee  question.  Although  the 
United  Nations  has  upheld  in  principle 
the  rights  of  the  refugees  to  repatria- 
tion, in  practice  it  is  clearly  impossible 
to  return  nearly  a  million  refugees  to 
the  land  of  Israel,  especially  as  more 
than  half  of  the  refugees  are  now  under 
15  and  have,  therefore,  never  themselves 
lived  in  Israel.  The  only  practical  solu- 
tion is  the  resettlement  of  most  of  the 
refugees  in  Arab  territory  with  some 
kind  of  compensation  for  loss  of  prop- 
erty in  Israel.  Yet  the  President's  let- 
ter of  May  11  does  not  refer  to  resettle- 
ment but  speaks  only  of  repatriation 
and  or — depending  on  the  interpreta- 
tion— compensation.  This  could  be  a 
significant  omission. 

Yet  it  certainly  has  a  political  im- 
plication. 

A  similar  attempt  to  conciliate,  if  not 
appease,  the  Arabs  was  apparent,  I 
maintain,  in  the  approval  by  the  U.S. 
Government  of  the  export  of  rockets  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  for  use  in  an 
alleged  weather  research  program.  The 
new  Arab  program  follows  with  suspi- 
cious haste  upon  the  successful  Israeli 
rocket  probe.  Even  though  I  recognize 
that  the  deal  was  consummated  by  a 
private  firm,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe 
that  the  sale  of  such  potentially  danger- 
ous equipment  to  an  unpredictable  na- 
tion like  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
really  in  the  interests  of  Middle  Eastern 
peace. 

I  questioned  the  Department  of  State 
about  the  transaction  and  I  have  re- 
ceived a  reply,  which  to  my  mind  is  still 
not  wholly  reassuring.  The  Department 
informs  me  that  the  rockets  are  not 
classified  and  are  not  effective  military 
weapons.  I  agree  that  they  probably 
would  not  be  effective  against  the  United 


States,  but  on  the  troubled  Middle  East- 
ern scene,  they  might  well  have  danger- 
ous political,  if  not  military,  impact. 
Against  a  nation  like  Kuwait,  for  in- 
stance, recently  a  crisis  spot,  even  the 
.simplest  rockets  might  be  effective,  if 
Communist  efforts  to  oust  the  British 
should  ever  be  successful. 

The  whole  negotiation  smacks  to  ine 
of  another  attempt  to  woo  the  friend- 
Kliip  of  the  Arabs  by  one-sided  conces- 
sions. We  are  leaning  over  backward 
to  whi  them  over.  If  I  saw  anywhere 
on  any  issue,  a  similar  spirit  of  conces- 
sion on  the  Arab  side,  I  might  be  more 
hopeful.  But  on  tlie  contrary,  the  Arab 
States  are  pressing  harder  than  ever  to 
enforce  their  boycott  of  Israel,  their  dis- 
crimination against  American  citizens  of 
the  Jewish  faith  or  American  firms  with 
Jewish  management,  and  their  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  toward  Isiael's  Jordan 
River  project.  In  other  words,  our  new 
version  of  the  carrot  and  stick  technique 
is  not  succeeding.  The  Arabs  are  hap- 
pily nibbling  away  at  the  carrots  wc 
offer  while  they  continue  to  use  the  stick 
against  Israel  and  against  American  In- 
terests all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  reply  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEr.\aTMxNT  OF  State, 
Washington.  July  12, 1961. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  Your  telegram 
dated  July  7  to  the  Secretary  regarding  the 
Department's  action  in  Issuing  an  export  li- 
cense covering  a  shipment  of  several  rockets 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  been  re- 
ferred to  me  for  reply.  I  am  happy  to  furnish 
you  the  following  Information  on  this  matter 
which  I  think  will  make  clear  that  no  V£. 
Government  funds  were  Involved  and  that 
our  action  was  limited  to  authorizing  Issu- 
ance of  the  required  export  license. 

Til  1.-5  question  first  arose  In  May  when  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Arab  Repubhc  ap- 
proached the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
AdmlnlstraUon  (NASA)  regarding  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  a  program 
of  scientific  space  research  using  sounding 
rockets  In  sodium  vapor  experiments.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  general  policy  of  cooperation 
with  other  countries  In  peaceful  scientific 
pursuits,  NASA  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  cooperation  In  space  science  experi- 
ments with  qualified  United  Arab  Republic 
representatives.  Following  discussions  here 
with  these  oflQcials,  however,  NASA  concluded 
that  it  would  be  unable  to  develop  a  coopera- 
tive program  of  mutual  Interest  within  the 
brief  time  span  specified  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

We  understand  United  Arab  Republic  offi- 
cials svibsequenUy  communicated  with  com- 
mercial representatives  In  this  country  re- 
garding the  purchase  of  several  unclassified 
rockets  for  use  in  the  proposed  project.  As  a 
result  of  these  discussions,  the  United  Art") 
Republic  agreed  to  purchase  several  small 
Javelin  lower  stage  and  Viper  upper  stage 
rockets  of  a  type  hitherto  used  for  propulsion 
of  sleds  in  connection  with  various  t3rpe8  of 
reseiirch  testing.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  planned  to 
u.se  these  rockets  to  study  meteorological 
conditions  in  the  upper  atmoephere,  includ- 
ing measurements  of  wind  direction  and 
velocity.  As  you  know,  this  is  somewhat  the 
same    type    of   scientific   experiment   as    we 
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have  ourselves  been  conducting  at  Wallops 
Island  and  a  large  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, notably  Italy,  Japan  and,  most  recently, 
Israel,  have  also  carried  out  during  and  since 
the   International  Geophysical   Year. 

While  the  U.8.  Ooirerimient  played  no  role 
in  the  conclusion  of  this  commercial  trans- 
ictlon.  the  export  of  all  rockets  Is  by  law 
subject  to  the  licensing  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Exports  of  Javelin- 
and  Viper-type  vehicle?  have  already  been 
made  to  a  number  of  other  countries,  and 
we  recently  released  ;i  somewhat  similar 
rocket  to  Sweden  for  atmospheric  research. 
Several  countries  mani)facture  rockets  of  a 
similar  type.  Since  tliese  Items  are  not 
classified  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  effec- 
tive military  weapons  no  objection  was 
raised  to  the  export  oi  these  rockets  from 
a  security  standpoint.  While  export  of  the 
entire  number  request«d  by  the  American 
firm  was  not  approved  it  was  felt  for  the 
foregoing  reasons  that  no  basi.s  existed  for 
denying  an  export  license  to  the  firm  for  a 
small  shipment  Involv  ng  several  vehicles 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  representatives 
of  the  American  firm  are  planning  to  be  In 
Egypt  In  connection  with  the  prof>osed 
launchlngs.  Should  you  desire  any  further 
specific  Information  regarding  this  trans- 
action, a  representative  of  the  Department 
will  be  happy  to  call  en  you  at  your  con- 
venience. 

I  hardly  need  assure  you  that  It  con- 
tinues to  be  the  settled  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperate  with  ail  countries  In- 
terested in  advancing  man's  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  challenging  fields  of  upper 
atmosphere  and  space  Likewise  It  remains 
a  cardinal  principle  of  US  policy  that  such 
activities  should  be  entirely  confined  to 
peaceful  pursuits. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  information  will  be 
helpful  In  connection  with  the  Inquiries 
contained  In  your  telegram  to  the  Secretary 
Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hays, 
A.'>-<istant  Secretary. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  question  of  free  access  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  I  am  disturbed,  as  is  my 
colleague,  by  the  apparent  intention  to 
eliminate  this  provision,  which  is  simi- 
lar to  the  Douglas-Keating  amendment, 
of  last  year,  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  it  probably 
will  not  be  incorporated  in  the  commit- 
tee approved  Senate  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year.  I  have  already  been  in  conference 
about  it  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas].  It  certainly  is  my  in- 
tention again  to  press  for  language  which 
will  indicate  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment, which  is  to  have  international 
waters  free  to  the  shipping  of  any  nation. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  allowing  me 
to  make  these  statements  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Of  course  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  I  Mr.  Keating  1  for  joining  me, 
as  he  has  always  done,  so  very  elo- 
quently and  so  very  effectively  in  the 
discussion  of  this  matter.  Again  I  pay 
tribute  to  his  outstanding  contribution 
to  this  cause  in  1960,  when  he,  together 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1,  sponsored  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  similarity 
between  what  we  are  facing  in  the  Near 
East  and  what  we  are  facing  in  Berlin, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Congo.  It  is 
becoming  almost  the  tenor  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  that  we  cannot  get 


everyone  to  like  us  and  we  cannot  get 
everyone  to  agree  with  us.  Obviousl,T  it 
is  impossible,  by  some  process  of  obtain- 
ing popularity,  to  have  all  other  coun- 
tries agree  with  the  positions  our  cour.  try 
takes — for  instance,  in  regard  to  Bej-lin 
or  in  regard  to  repatriating  refugees  to 
Israel. 

Obviously  our  country  must  adopt 
the  proper  policy  in  regard  to  all  such 
difficult  problems,  because  the  proper 
policy  is  the  only  means  by  which  to 
avoid  the  subversion  of  the  free  world. 
The  contribution  made  by  my  colleague 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  our  i3e- 
termination  to  establish  the  proper  pol- 
icy. 

Of  course  we  could,  on  the  other 
hand,  follow  a  policy  which  could  please 
the  Arabs,  no  doubt,  by  favoring  re- 
patriation of  the  refugees  to  Israel 
whatever  it  might  do  to  Israel's  secuiity 
and  independence;  but  obviously  tliat 
would  be  a  colossal  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The  policy  for  which  we  speak  is  one 
which,  if  consistently  followed,  will  lead 
to  world  stability,  instead  of  having  the 
world  go  further  down  into  the  abyss. 

So  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague 
for  joining  with  me  in  helping  develop 
a  little  further  this  concept. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  331  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kazuko 
(Wm    R.)    Zlttle;   and 

S  43a.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marl« 
Glovanna  Hopkins. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  resolution  <  H.  Con.  Res. 
342 )  authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House 
document  of  the  tributes  extended  to  the 
Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  and  providing 
for  additional  copies. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  resolution  (H. 
Res.  328)  disapproving  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  President  on  May  24.  1961. 

The  message  also  announced' that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6874)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  353  >  authoriz- 
ing the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make  a 
correction  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R. 
6874,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  498.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
lands  at,  and  change  the  name  of.  the  Fort 


Necessity  National  Battlefield  Site,  Pa.,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Khoury; 

H.R.  1369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zsuzs- 
anna  Relsz: 

H.R.  1712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Rose  DlCarlo; 

H  R.  1714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicho- 
las J.  Katsaros; 

H.R.  1716.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
Michael  Stahl; 

H.R.  2555.  An  act  to  authorize  pay  with 
respect  to  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  in  cases  of  emergency  evacuations,  to 
consolidate  the  laws  governing  allotment 
and  assignment  of  pay  by  such  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Habib 
Mattar  Nacol; 

H.R  3485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Co.-nelis 
Jacobus  Overbecke; 

HR.3843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mauricla  Reyes: 

H  R  4384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Fjrdham; 

H.R  4659  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Armed  Forces  Museum  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  authorize 
expansion  of  the  Smithsonian  Institutions 
facilities  for  portraying  the  contributions  o; 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  State.-;,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fian- 
cisco  Joaquim  Alves; 

HR  5141  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vito 
Rccchia: 

H.R  5735  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Steven 
Mark  Hallinan; 

HR.6158.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ad  jlphe 
C    Verheyn; 

H  R.  6691.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  sections  871  and  3056.  to  provide 
penalties  for  threats  against  the  successors 
to  the  Presidency,  to  authorize  their  protec- 
tion by  the  Secret  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  7722  .^n  act  to  amend  section  3579. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  may  exercise  command  outside  the 
Army  Medical  Service  when  directed  by 
proper  authority;  and 

H  J  Res  436  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  recognition  of  the  centennial  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  system  of  land- 
grant  viniversltles  and  colleges. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LXmON  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President: 

H.R.  929.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  prepaid 
dues  Income  of  certain  membership  organ- 
izations to  be  included  In  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  years  to  which  the  dues  relate; 

H.R.  1353  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Bleier; 

H.R.  1477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Man- 
sureh  Rlnehart; 

H.R,  1620.  An  act  fc«-  the  relief  of  Kejen 
Pi  Corsa: 

H.R  1626  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Konko; 

H.R.  1911.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ricnredo 
Bernabe  Dela  Cena; 

H.R.  1915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sode  Hatta; 

H.R.  2360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tome  Takamoto; 

H.R.  4557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Martlnez-Loi>ez; 

H.R  5432.  An  act  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain Increases  In  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fv.nd; 
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Hit.  S&48.  An  Mt  to  autlnorlae  tbe 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  approKimatelT 
■  MTM  at  land  tat  addition  to  Cumberland 
Gap  National  Historical  Park,  and  for  oiber 
purjnaea; 

H.R.  7444.  An  act  making  appropriations 
tor  tbe  DepartaxMnt  ot  Agrlcoltxire  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1962,  and  for  other  purpoMs;  and 

H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  reromtlon  of  March  26,  1963,  relat- 
ing to  electrical  and  mechanical  office  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and 
committees  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTCS 
to  provide  that  Members  having  constituen- 
cies of  600.000  shall  be  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional $600  worth  of  equipment;  to  Increase 
the  number  of  electric  typewriters  which 
may  be  fumlrtied  Members;  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  tl'.eir 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  498.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
lands  at,  and  change  the  name  of,  the  Fort 
Necessity  National  Battlefield  site,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Khoury; 

H.R.  1369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zsuz- 
sanna  Relsz; 

H.R.  1712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Rose  DlCarlo; 

ns..  1714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
J.  Katsaros; 

HH.  1715.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Michael  Stahl; 

H.R.  2618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hablb 
Mattar  Naool; 

Hit.  3485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cornells 
Jacobus  Overbecke; 

HJl.  3843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maurlcla  Reyes; 

H.R.  4384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Fordham; 

H.R.  5138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Joaqulm  Alves: 

HJl.  8141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vito 
Rscchla; 

H.R.  5735.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Steven 
Mark  Hallinan; 

H.R.  6158.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolphe 
C.  Verheyn; 

HJl.  6691.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  sections  871  and  3056.  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  threats  against  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  Presidency,  to  authorize  their 
protection  by  the  Secret  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  436.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  recognition  of  the  centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  national  system  of  land- 
grant  universities  and  colleges;  to  the  Com- 
nulttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2555.  An  act  to  authorize  pay  with 
respect  to  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  in  cases  of  emergency  evacuations,  to 
consolidate  the  laws  governing  allotment 
and  assignment  of  pay  by  such  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  4659.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Armed  Forces  Museum  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  authorize  ex- 
pansion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
facilities  for  portraying  the  contributions  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

H.R.  7722.  An  act  to  amend  section  3579, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice   Corps    may   exercise    command    outside 


the  Army  Medical  Service  when  directed  by 
proper  authority;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


REFORMS  IN  MARITIME  TRANS- 
PORTATION THAT  ARE  IMPERA- 
TIVE: SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY'S  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  7  AND  AMENDMENT  TO 
STEAMSHIP  CONFERENCE  DUAL 
RATE  BILL 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr.  GrueningI. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  7,  to  reorganize  our 
maritime  administration,  will  shortly 
c<Hne  before  the  Congress.  Although 
the  committee  to  which  this  reorganiza- 
tion proposal  will  be  referred,  as  have 
been  all  other  reorganization  proposals, 
is  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, of  which  I  am  a  member,  hearings 
are  also  being  held  this  week  on  plan  No. 
7,  to  reorganize  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, because  of  its  primary  jurisdic- 
tion over  legislation  concerning  all  forms 
of  commercial  transportation,  including 
maritime  transportation. 

Plan  No.  7  is  of  vital  importance,  not 
merely  to  the  entire  Nation,  but  particu- 
larly to  the  two  newest  States  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  to  the  important 
offshore  area — the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  They  have  suffered  greatly, 
although  in  varying  degree,  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  maritime  transpor- 
tation at  reasonable  rates,  and  the  lack 
of  an  effective  understanding  of  their 
problems  by  the  present  Federal  Mari- 
time Board,  Eis  well  as  by  its  predecessor 
agencies — the  U.S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, which  was  established  in  1950.  and 
the  still  earlier  agency,  the  U.S.  Ship- 
ping Board.  In  other  words,  we  have 
here  a  chronic  problem  which,  like  any 
chronic  disease,  has  become  aggravated 
through  neglect,  lack  of  attention,  and 
lack  of  correct  treatment.  ' 

So  far  as  Alaska  is  concerned,  a  change 
in  the  maritime  transportation  picture 
is  absolutely  imperative  if  our  territoiT 
is  to  grow,  develop,  and  fulfill  its  great 
potential  destiny  as  not  merely  a  State, 
but  as  a  vast  region,  one-fifth  as  large 
as  the  older  48  States  combined,  with  a 
coastline  longer  than  the  entire  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  gulf  coastlines  of  the  older 
48  States;  as  the  only  State  Ahich  ex- 
tends into  the  Eastern  Hemisphere;  and 
as  the  only  State  which  fronts  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  So,  even  if  Alaska  only 
were  concerned,  it  wcJuld  still  be  a  mat- 
ter of  national  interest  that  we  reach  a 
new  frontier  in  maritime  transportation. 

In  appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  this  week,  I  used  the  case 
system,  which  has  been  adopted  in  some 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning — 
such  as  schools  of  medicine  and  of  law — 
to  illustrate  what  has  been  so  drastically 
and  devastatingly  wrong  with  the  mari- 
time picture  in  relation  to  Alaska.  I 
hope  my  statement  will  be  read  by  my 
colleagues  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 


House,  because  I  feel  it  essential  that  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7 
be  approved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Commerce  Committee 
on  July  19  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Likewise,  on  a  related  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  this 
morninsj.  July  20,  on  the  subject  of  dual 
rates,  be  also  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  deals  with  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league. Senator  Bartlktt.  and  myself,  to 
amend  the  steamship  conference  dual- 
rate  bill,  in  order  to  void  the  inexcusable 
30-percent  surcharge  on  maritime  rates 
between  Alaska  and  Japan.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment 
likewise  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  the  amendment  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Ernest  Grueneso 
ON  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  Betorx  the  Senate  Com- 
merce CoMMrrrEE,  Jult  19, 1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  this  com- 
mittee for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
appear  here  In  support  of  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961,  for  the 
reorganization  of  maritime  functions. 

On  March  6,  of  this  year.  I  testified  before 
this  committee  in  the  course  of  hearings  on 
problems  of  shipping  to  the  offshore  areas  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  clear  that  these 
areas.  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  faced  spe- 
cial and  difficult  dilemmas  not  burdening 
the  continental  States,  dilemmas  for  which 
remedial  maritime  measures  were  absolutely 
Imperative.  At  that  time  I  analyzed  the 
plight  of  Alaska  resulting  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  vmduly  high  water  freight  rates  and 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  of  meas- 
ures which  might  be  taken  to  correct  the 
problems  we  in  Alaska  have  long  recognized. 

My  first  recommendation,  which  I  now  re- 
peat, is  the  need  for  a  new  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  carriers  that  serve  Alaska  and 
on  the  part  of  the  agency  having  regulatory 
responsibility  for  them.  I  said  then,  and  It 
Is  still  the  case,  that  the  carriers  and  the 
regulatory  agency  must  show  a  concern  for 
the  public  Interest  which  has  been  sadly 
lacking  throughout  the  history  of  maritime 
so-called  regulation  in  the  United  States. 
Whatever  the  methods  used  to  Judge  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rates  charged  by  maritime 
carriers.  It  is,  above  all,  necessary  that  there 
be  no  question  that  the  first  duty  of  such  a 
presumably  regulatory  agency  Is  to  the  rate 
paying  public,  and  that  Its  actions  on  In- 
dividual cases  as  well  as  general  policy  mat- 
ters reflect  a  solicitude  for  the  public  In- 
terest. That,  regrettably,  has  not  been  the 
case  since  the  beginning  of  maritime  regula- 
tion.   A  change  Is  long  overdue. 

Among  the  recommendations  I  made  dur- 
ing the  offshore  shipping  hearings  for  im- 
provements in  maritime  regulation  was  one 
calling  for  reorganization  of  the  present 
Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration substantially  along  the  lines 
of  the  reorganization  plan  the  President 
has  submitted.  I  congratulate  the  Pretl- 
dent  of  the  United  States  on  having  sub- 
mitted Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  to  establish 
a  separate  Maritime  Commission  with  ex- 
clusive regulatory  responsibility,  divorced 
entirely  from  promotional  functions  which 
are  now  part  of  the  duty  of  the  present 
Maritime  Board. 

The  new  Maritime  Commission,  which 
wovild  replace  the  present  Maritime  Board. 
would  have  Ave  members  instead  of  three— 
a  change  which  should  bring  new  ideas  and 
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a  fresh  approach  to  the  regulation  of  water 
carriers  subject  to  ita  Jurisdiction  and  also 
a  desirable  greater  diveralty  of  representa- 
tion. I  believe  this  change,  in  ita^f.  would 
be  productive  of  a  hitherto  untried  vigorous 
regulatory  policy  Which  is  »o  badly  needed. 

It  is  of  particular  importance  that  the 
plan  of  the  President  would  relieve  the 
Cliairman  of  the  regulatory  body  of  respon- 
sibility for  promotional  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  maritime  industry.  This  Important 
duty  would  be  lodged  in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  where  it  appropriately  belongs. 
Tbe  anomalous  situation  now  existing  In 
which  one  individual  is  both  the  Chairman 
of  the  Maritime  Board,  in  which  role  he 
exercises  regulatory  respcnslblUtles.  and  also 
Muritlme  Administrator,  a  position  charged 
with  responsibility  for  promoting  and  en- 
couraging the  development  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  is.  I  believe,  at  tlie  root  of 
many  of  the  freight  cost  difflculties  faced  by 
the  offshore  areas. 

I  believe  tbe  adoption  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  easenttal  not  only  to  the  interests 
of  the  public  dependent  on  water  transporta- 
tion but  that  it  will  also  greatly  benefit  the 
water  carriers. 

When  I  testtlled  In  March.  I  described  the 
present  organization  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  with  its  conflicting  responsibilitiea 
for  regulation  and  promotion  ot  the  mer- 
chant marine,  as  achlaophrenic.  I  think  the 
reorganization  plan  which  the  President  has 
submitted  will  be  the  prescribed  shock  treat- 
ment necessary  to  alleviate  the  acute  malady 
of  the  present  agency. 

No  better  demonstration  of  the  need  for 
the  reorganisation  proposed  can  be  presented 
than  an  analysis  of  the  Alaskans'  ezperienoa 
as  a  result  of  the  present  Federal  Maritime 
Board's,  and  its  predecessor  organizations', 
consistent  disregard  of  the  Interests  of  the 
public  whUe  unvaryingly  favoring  the  inter- 
est of  the  water  carriers. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  Alaska 
Is  almost  totally  dependent  on  water  trans- 
portation of  all  commodities.  For  all  prac- 
tical pmposes.  Alaska  is  an  island  with 
respect  to  transportation.  Thtis,  It  is  of  ex- 
ceptional Importance  that  the  agency  which 
controls  the  rates  Alaskans  must  pay  for 
shipment  of  goods  be  one  that  can  be  triisted 
to  represent  the  interest  of  the  people  con- 
cerned— the  people  at  the  receiving  end  of 
what  has  been  called  Alaska's  lifeline; 
namely,  maritime  transport. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  apparent,  given  the 
cruelly  high  and  steadily  soaring  rates  which 
Alaskans  must  pay  for  water  transportation. 
These  excessive  rates  have  been  the  chief 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  po- 
tentially rich  resources  of  this  vast  area. 
Having  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  dominant 
carrier  to  Alaska  and  the  so-called  regulatory 
agency  which  has  approved  one  rate  Increase 
after  another,  Alaska  has  never  been  able 
to  begin  the  utUlzation  of  Its  great  resources. 
It  Is  regrettably  true  that  almost  any  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  Alaska  depends  for  so- 
lution on  the  reduction  of  water  freight  rates. 

In  the  face  of  Alaska's  desperate  need  for 
lower  cost  transportation,  the  stark  fact  Is, 
however,  that  within  the  last  decade  water- 
borne  freight  rates  to  Alaska  have  increased 
56.4  percent.  Between  January  1,  1958,  and 
March  1,  1961,  the  Increases  were  32.8  p>cr- 
cent.  Even  now  the  State  of  Alaska  is  fight- 
ing another  10-percent  rate  increase  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  us  by  the  carriers. 

For  Alaskans  the  lack  of  adequate  pro- 
tection of  their  Interests  by  the  Federal 
maritime  regulatory  agencies  is  an  old,  old 
story,  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  U.S. 
Shipping  Board,  the  predecessor  of  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission,  which  was  the  agency 
having  Jtffisdictlon  over  water  freight  rates 
when  I  was  appointed  Governor  of  Alaska 
In  1939.     It  was  already  an  old  story  then. 

In  those  days,  before  statehood,  a  constant 
preoccupation  of  the  Territorial  liCglslature, 


beginning  with  the  first  legisUture  In  1918, 
was  with  nieans  of  prevailing  iqmn  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  brine  <lown  the  oost  of 
shipping — an  area  at  tsgtsiattpp  and  regula- 
tion in  which  tiM  Territory  was  helpless. 

In  1939.  shortly  before  I  ttttrmane  Governor, 
the  legislature  adopted  a  meaoKM-ial  request- 
lag  the  Investigation  of  maritime  freight 
rates.  "Freight  t&riAs,"  said  the  legislators, 
"have  been  Increased  to  a  point  where  they 
are  now  excessive  and  beyond  the  value  of 
the  service  rendered."  With  much  effort, 
following  this  expression,  an  ln\estigation 
was  secured  from  a  reluctant  Marltone 
Commission,  and  the  investigators  of  that 
Commission  indeed  found  the  rates  to  be 
excessive.  They  so  reported,  calling  for  rate 
reduction,  and  calling  attention  to  discrim- 
inatory rates. 

But,  the  result  was  the  same  as  it  has  been 
repeatedly.  In  May  1940,  while  the  investi- 
gation of  the  excesslveness  of  the  rates 
against  which  the  Alaska  legislators  had 
protested  and  not  yet  gotten  underway, 
the  carriers  obtained  from  the  Commission 
a  further  15  percent  rate  Increase  on  pas- 
senger and  freight  rates.  To  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  reviewing  Alaska's  historic 
struggle  to  obtain  lower  freight  rates,  I 
would  make  reference  to  chapters  18  and  27 
of  my  book.  "The  State  of  Alaska."  in  which 
are  recounted  factually  the  long  losing 
struggle  during  territorial  days.  Today  we 
are  still  fighting  another  battle  of  the  same 
war. 

Even  with  statehood  a  reality,  we  are,  in 
1961,  even  as  In  the  1920's,  the  thirties, 
the  forties,  and  the  fifties,  fighting  yet  an- 
other rate  increase — fighting  against  imposed 
financial  burdens  that  have  become  Intoler- 
able. The  so-called  Alaska  lifeline  has  been 
pulled  to  the  point  of  strangulation. 

I  think  an  analysis  of  this  present  case, 
now  before  the  Maritime  Board,  may  well 
serve  to  Illustrate  the  need  for  recx-ganiza- 
tion  of  the  existing  legulatory  system.  This 
case  began  on  December  9,  1959.  when  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  tbe  largest  single 
carrier  in  the  t-r.'ide,  notified  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  rf  its  intention  to  increase 
water  freight  rat^  to  Alaska  by  10  percent. 
This  Increase  came  on  top  of  a  15-percent 
increase  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  Just  the  jrear  before. 
In  1958.  So,  in  this  short  period  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  filed  rate  Increases  of  26.5 
p>eroent  to  be  piled  onto  the  burden  of  al- 
ready highly  inflated  transportation  costs  to 
Alsska. 

Immediately  upon  notification  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  carrier  to  increase  its  rates, 
the  State  of  Alaska  filed  a  formal  protest 
against  these  liM»-eases  and  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Bartlett  and  Representative  Ralph 
J.  Rivers,  and  I  personally  appealed  to  the 
Maritime  Board  to  withhold  the  lmp>06ltlon 
of  the  Increase  until  a  hearing  could  be 
held.  We  pleaded  with  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  exercise  their  statutory  authority 
to  suspend  the  rate  Increpse  for  the  period 
of  120  days  provided  by  law  at  least  until 
the  argument*  In  opposition  to  the  Increase 
could  be  presentad  by  the  State. 

To  our  dismay,  but  perhaps  we  should  not 
have  been  surprised,  the  Maritime  Board 
peremptorily  refused  to  grant  this  stay  of 
the  rate  increase.  The  10-percent  increase 
automatically  went  into  effect  on  January 
10.  1960.  90  days  after  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  had  requested  it. 

The  Board  stipulated  that  the  carriers 
maintain  am  account  of  all  foreign  moneys 
received  by  reason  of  the  increase  and  refund 
to  the  shippers  any  freight  charges  collected 
under  the  increased  rates  which  might, 
eventually,  be  found  by  the  Board  to  be  in 
excess  of  Jnst  and  reasonable  rates. 

One  of  the  locking  aspects  of  this  action 
was  that,  at  the  time  the  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Board,  one  of  its  three  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Sigfrld  B.  Unander.  who  had  been 


only  recently  nominated  as  a  member  of  the 
Boards  expressed  his  genaral  cntamiUarity 
with  the  iflsues  raised  by  the  propoaed  rate 
increase.  Indeed,  his  nomlnatlaa  had  not 
even  been  considered  by  tbe  Senste  Com- 
merce Conmalttee.  NevertheiesB.  he  Joined 
the  other  members  of  the  Board  in  denying 
the  request  of  the  State  of  Aladca  that  the 
rate  increase  be  suspended  peikdlng  a 
hearing. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  in  view 
of  Commissioner-designate  Unander's  ad- 
mitted unfamlllarlty  with  the  matters  to  be 
determined  after  hearing  and  review,  it  was 
improper  for  htm  to  concur  in  this  decision, 
and  that  be  should,  at  least,  have  abstained 
from  acting  on  It. 

The  conereFsional  delegation  noted,  more- 
over, that  the  action  of  the  Board  was  taken 
with  only  the  most  cursory  review — If  any — 
of  tl.e  matter.  The  Board  should  have,  at 
the  very  least,  considered  the  protest  of  the 
State  with  reasonable  deliberation  rather 
than  inunedlately  rubberstamplng  the  re- 
quest of  the  carriers. 

It  was  and  Is  perfectly  clear  to  the  people 
of  Alaska  that,  even  should  the  10  percent 
Increase  be  denied,  and  overcharges  refunded 
to  shippers,  this  is  of  no  relief  whatever  to 
the  ultimate  consumers — the  victims  of  the 
ever-mounting  charges.  These  rates  which 
have  gone  Into  effect  are  immediately  Im- 
bedded In  the  Inflated  economy  of  Alaska, 
and  the  people  who  have  paid  for  commodi- 
ties of  which  added  shipping  charges  have 
Increased  the  price  will  never  get  their 
money  back,  and  would  not  get  It  back  if  the 
rate  Increase  was  disallowed. 

Another  aspect  of  this  allowance  of  the 
rate  Increase  which  has  a  bearing  on  the 
regulatory  procedures  of  the  Board  Is  that, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  money  will 
never  be  refunded  to  the  consumers  who 
pay  the  freight,  there  is.  actually,  no  fund 
established  to  repay  the  shippers.  Even  that 
condition,  allegedly  stipulated  by  the  Board, 
the  Board  did  not  have  carried  out. 

This  was  discovered  by  counsel  for  the 
State  during  the  cotirse  of  hearings  which 
have  been  held  on  the  rate  Increase.  It  was 
the  subject  of  a  petition  for  enforcement  of 
an  order  of  the  Board,  in  which  the  State 
pointed  out  that  the  Board  allowed  the  In- 
creased rates  and  charges  to  go  into  effect 
without  suspension  in  express  reliance  on 
the  agreement  of  the  carriers  to  set  up  a 
special  account  presumably  to  protect  the 
consumers  of  the  transportation  service. 
However,  It  was  found  that  the  respondent, 
Alaska  Steamship  Co..  failed  to  establish  any 
such  account  on  Its  books.  In  the  hearings 
an  officer  of  the  company  stated  that  this 
account  had  not  been  established  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  moneys  received  from 
the  Increased  rates  were  simply  thrown  in 
with  commercial  revenues.  The  State's  pe- 
tition for  enforcement  of  the  Board's  order 
was  without  avail.  Indeed,  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  was  not  required  to  set  up  the 
account  which  the  Board  had  stipulated  on 
the  pretext  later  advanced  by  the  Board  that 
the  carrier  was  maintaining  records  (I.e.,  bills 
of  lading)  which  would  serve  to  Identify  the 
persons  to  whom  refunds  would  be  payable. 
Such  records,  of  course,  add  nothing  to  the 
protection  of  the  public,  since  they  would 
have  been  available  In  any  event.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  Board's  later  relnterpretation 
of  Its  original  order  violated  the  Intent  ex- 
pressed therein. 

Now,  let  tis  look  at  the  record  In  this  case 
as  set  forth  In  the  brief  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  State  has  Investigated  carefully 
the  facts  on  which  to  base  its  opposition  to 
the  rate  Increase.  From  this  record.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co..  contrary  to 
the  Impreaaion  it  has  attempted  to  create, 
which  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  so 
promptly  subscribed  to,  is  not  losing  money. 
Quite  the  contrary. 
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Although  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  has 
(Mxne  crying  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
that,  once  again,  freight  ratee  to  Alaska  must 
be  Increeaed,  It  has  earned,  at  a  very  con- 
servative estimate,  and  on  the  basis  of  rates 
In  effect-  prior  to  the  current  10-percent  in- 
crease, a  return  on  its  investment  in  1958  of 
not  less  than  19.74  percent,  and  in  1959  of 
not  lees  than  8.336  percent  and  not  less  than 
13.246  percent  for  the  2-year  period.  The 
State  of  Alaska  estimates  that,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  more  realistic  depreciation 
periods  for  its  vessels  than  are  now  allowed 
by  Federal  Maritime  Board  the  profits  of  this 
carrier  actually  range  between  21.931  i>er- 
cent  and  22.737  percent  for  1958;  between 
9.697  percent  and  10.528  percent  for  1959; 
and  between  14.659  p>ercent  and  15.484  per- 
cent for  the  2-year  average. 

Not  bad.  Why  then  the  tearful  pleas  that 
the  maritime  carrier  needs  this  further  rate 
Increase. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
is  a  family-owned  corporation  which  has 
widely  diversified  Interests,  many  of  which 
have  been  financed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  people  of  Alaska.  During  16  years  (from 
1944  to  1959)  in  which  the  Skinner  family 
has  controlled  the  company,  the  ratepayers 
of  Alaska  have  contributed  in  excess  of  $9 
million  in  profits  and  gains  to  this  family. 
Further,  under  the  benevolent  care  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  assets  of  this  com- 
J>any — paid  for  by  Alaskans — have  been  re- 
peatedly used  for  additional  personal  private 
gains. 

For  example,  in  addition  to  the  earnings 
from  the  carrier  trade,  there  have  been 
profits  to  the  company  from  its  affiliated 
enterprises — accruing  from  charges  to  the 
ratepaylng  public.  Counsel  for  the  State 
of  Alaska  contend  that  profits  from  two  of 
these  affiliates — Alaska  Terminal  &  Stevedor- 
ing Co.  and  the  Ketchikan  Wharf  Co. — 
yielded  total  profits  to  the  Skinners  of 
♦965,473  during  the  years  1955  through  1959. 

Further,  the  shareholders  of  this  profitable 
enterprise  have  exhibited  exceptional  skill 
in  the  vise  of  corporate  assets  for  their  pri- 
vate profit  which  may  be  admired  as  an 
exercise  In  the  art  of  making  money  but 
which  demonstrate  a  cavalier  disregard  for 
the  interest  of  the  people  served  by  the  com- 
pany. 

In  the  course  of  Its  Investigation  pursuant 
to  the  current  rate  proceeding,  counsel  for 
the  State  of  Alaska  have  found  that  per- 
sonal profits  of  $361,311  accrued  to  David 
E.  Skinner,  president  of  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  and  a  principal  stockholder  of  the 
company,  and  to  Robert  J.  Behnke.  his 
brother-in-law,  from  an  intricate  maneuver 
which  they  financed  by  funds  borrowed  from 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  corpora- 
tion— the  Alaska  Terminal  &  Stevedoring 
Co. 

An  analysis  of  the  records  discloses  that. 
in  1965  D.  E.  Skinner  and  R.  J.  Behnke  each 
borrowed  the  sum  of  $94,000  from  Alaska 
Terminal  &  Stevedoring  Co.  With  this 
money  they  acquired  a  49.9375  percent  In- 
terest in  Tanana  Terminals.  Inc..  a  corpora- 
tion providing  van  equipment  in  the  Alaska 
trade  and  then  under  the  control  of  Jack 
Garrison. 

On  May  31.  1957,  a  new  corporation — 
Arctic  Terminals.  Inc. — ^was  incorporated  and 
on  June  30.  1957.  received  an  installment 
stock  subscription  for  $1  million  (none  of 
which  was  paid  at  the  time),  $490,000  from 
Alaska  Terminal  &  Stevedoring  Co.  and  $510.- 
000  from  Consolidated  Prelghtways,  Inc.  On 
the  same  date  Arctic  Terminals — the  new 
corporation — purchased  the  stock  of  Tanana 
Terminals  for  $1,100,000.  took  over  Tanana's 
equipment  and.  thereupon,  became  liable  to 
the  former  stockholders  of  Tanana  in  the 
amount  of  $1,100,000.  of  which  $549,311  was 
payable  to  David  E.  Skinner  and  Robert  J. 
Behnke,  and  the  remainder  to  Jack  M.  Gar- 
rison. 


Thus,  Skinner  and  Behnke  accumulated 
a  profit  of  $361,311  from  the  investment  of 
funds  conveniently  borrowed  from  a  corpora- 
tion In  the  Alaska  trade  under  their  control 

The  money  for  this  maneuver  came  from 
the  Alaska  ratepaylng  public.  Arctic  Ter- 
minals, the  purchaser  of  the  stock  in  Tanana 
owned  by  Messrs.  Skinner  and  Behnke,  has 
received  from  the  shipping  public  more  than 
$2  million  between  January  1,  1957.  and 
March  1960.  These  payments  come  from 
pickup  and  delivery  charges  as  well  as 
charges  for  water  haul  collected  by  Garrison 
Past  Freight  as  part  of  a  division  of  revenues 
with  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  under  a  sec- 
tion 15  agreement  filed  with  the  Maritime 
Boprd.  It  is  of  Interest  to  note  the  .section  15 
agreement  filed  by  Garrison  Fast  Freight 
and  Alaska  Steam  with  the  Maritime  Board 
does  not  disclose  the  division  of  revenues 
with  their  common  affiliate.  Arctic  Terminals. 

Another  interesting  revelation  of  the  cur- 
rent proceedings  is  the  benevolent  feeling  of 
shareholders  of  the  Skinner  Corp  (parent 
company  of  the  Ala.=ka  Steamship  Co  ) 
to  their  fellow  men  which  Is  demonstrated 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Skinner  Founda- 
tion Trust.  This  charitable  undertaking  has, 
it  Is  said,  been  organized  to  give  meaning 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  Skinner  family 
of  Its  responsibility  to  support  worthy  causes. 
While  the  Skinner  Corp..  parent  com- 
pany of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co  .  has  made 
no  contributions  to  this  fund,  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  has  been  niade  to  contribute  during 
1958.  $39,620  to  the  trust  fund,  and,  in  1959, 
$10,500. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  fis  criticiz- 
ing charitable  contributions  to  worthy 
causes.  The  point  Is  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Alaska  ratepayer — and  that  means 
every  Alaskan — should  be  called  upon  to 
make  involuntary  contributions,  through 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co,,  to  beneficiaries 
selected  by  the  Skinner  family.  Such  chari- 
table contributions  as  the  Skinners  wish  to 
make  should  be  borne  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  company,  and  not  by  the  ratepayers 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  the 
Alaska  ratepayers  have  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Skinner  family. 

Among  these  is  the  provision  from  Ah^sica 
Steamship  Co.  revenues,  of  a  private  bank- 
ing facility  for  the  Skinner  Corp.  The  in- 
cident recounted  above  in  which  funds  were 
borrowed  from  Alaska  Terminal  fc  Stevedor- 
ing Co.  to  purchase  stock  in  Tanana  Ter- 
minal is  but  one  example.  Other  borrow- 
ings from  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  by  the 
Skinner  Corp,  have  been  analyzed  which 
demonstrate  repeatedly  the  convenience  to 
the  stockholders  of  Skinner  Corp,  of  the 
availability  of  fxmds  which  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  has  at  its  disposal. 

The  exploitation  of  Alaska  ratepayers  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time  without  chal- 
lenge by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  or  Its 
predecessors.  Further,  and  equally  distress- 
ing, the  Board  has  failed  to  come  forward 
with  constructive  suggestions  or  proposals 
for  improving  service  at  lowered  costs, 

PerhajM  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
failure  of  the  Maritime  Board  to  act  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  of  Alaska  was  its 
failure  to  investigate  charges  that  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  has  unlawfully  restrained 
commerce  and  has  exercised  a  monopoly 
over  the  trade  to  the  detriment  of  those 
served  by  it  with  the  result  of  successfully 
excluding  competition  which  might  bring 
down  the  rates. 

More  than  10  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Justice  filed  an  indictment  of  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws  against  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co,,  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  civil 
complaint  against  the  company  based  on  the 
same  charges.  Alleging  that  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co,  had  engaged  In  an  unlawful 
combination  and  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade 
and  commerce,  the  Department  of  Justice 
charged,    specifically,    that    the    defendants 


had  agreed  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  water 
transportation  to  Alaska  by  the  following 
means,  as  quoted  from  the  civil  complaint 
of  the  Department  of  Justice: 

"1.  By  acquiring  control  of,  eliminating 
competition  with,  and  merging  the  opera- 
tions of  Northland  Transportation  Co,  and 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co..  the  two  largest 
water  carriers  in  the  Alaska  trade; 

"2.  By  hindering,  obstructing,  and  pre- 
venting others  from  chartering  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  the  Alaska  trade  in 
competition  with  them; 

• .)  By  attempting  to  acquire  control  of. 
eliminate  competition  with,  and  merge  their 
operations  with  the  operations  of  the  Alaska 
Transportation  Co.,  their  largest  remaining 
competitor  In  the  Alaska  trade; 

4  By  entering  into  agreements  with 
shippers  by  the  terms  of  which  such  shippers 
are  required  to  deal  exclusively  with  them 
and  to  refrain  from  doing  business  with 
competing  water  carriers; 

•5.  By  utilizing  their  position  as  the  only 
carrier  serving  the  whole  of  Alaska  as  well 
as  their  position  as  the  only  carrier  offering 
a  full  line  of  shipping  service  to  coerce 
sluppers  to  ship  exclusively  with  them, 

"(ai  By  threatening  to  limit,  delay,  or 
withdraw  the  service  of  carrying  supplies 
north  to  canneries  and  fisheries  and  other 
industrial  users  in  Alaska  unless  such 
shippers  patronize  them  exclusively  in  the 
transportation  of  fish,  fish  oil,  and  other 
prixiucts  south  from  Aliiska: 

"(b)  By  threatening  to  limit,  delay,  or 
withdraw  the  service  of  transporting  perish- 
ables under  refrigeration  unless  shippers  de- 
siring or  requiring  this  service  patronize 
them  exclusively  in  the  transportation  of 
nonperishable  freight; 

"(C)  By  threatening  to  limit,  delay,  or 
withdraw  the  service  of  transporting  pas- 
sengers, unless  shippers  desiring  or  requir- 
ing such  service  patronize  them  exclusively 
in  the  transportation  of  freight; 

•(d)  By  threatening  to  limit,  delay,  or 
withdraw  the  service  of  transjxjrting  dry 
cargo,  unless  shippers  desiring  or  requiring 
.such  service  patronize  them  exclusively  In 
the  transportation  of  fish  oil  or  other  bulk 
liquids; 

•■(e)  By  threatening  to  limit,  delay,  or 
withdraw  service  to  shippers  patronizing  any 
other  water  carriers; 

•(f)  By  threatening  to  limit,  delay,  or 
withdraw  service  to  shippers  to.  from,  or 
between  points  In  Alaska,  which  only  defend- 
ants serve.  If  shippers  requiring  or  desiring 
such  service  patronize  any  other  water  car- 
rier to,  from,  or  between  any  other  Alaska 
points; 

••(g)  By  threatening  to  increase  freight 
rates  on  particular  commodities  unless  ship- 
pers of  such  commodities  deal  exclusively 
wltli  them  and  refrain  from  dealing  with  any 
other  water  carrier; 

(li)  By  offering  to  reduce  and  reducing 
freight  rates  on  particular  commodities  if 
shippers  deal  with  them  and  refrain  from 
dealing  with  other  water  carriers; 

■•(1)  By  Inducing  and  compelling  shippers 
to  breach  existing  contracts  and  agreements 
to  ship  freight  with  other  water  carriers  by 
the  several  means  alleged  in  subparagraphs 
(a)    through   (h)    of  this  subparagraph; 

•■(J)  By  causing  field  representatives  and 
agents  of  defendants  to  determine  the  iden- 
tity of  shippers  who  patronize  other  water 
carriers  by  maintaining  a  systematic  surveil- 
lance of  docks  and  terminals,  by  obtaining 
access  to  competitors'  freight  manifests,  and 
by  other  means  and  by  thereafter  causing 
said  field  representatives  and  agents  of  de- 
fendants to  call  upon  shippers  who  have 
patronized  another  water  carrier,  and  inform 
said  shippers  of  defendants'  awareness  that 
the  shippers  have  patronized  another  water 
carrier,  demand  an  explanation  of  the  ship- 
pers' conduct,  threaten  said  shipper  in  the 
manner      alleged      In      subparagraphs      (a) 
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through  (h)  at  this  *ubi>arftgrapb  if  said 
shipper  Again  patronized  another  carrier,  and 
by  other  noeans  Intimidate,  harass,  and. an- 
noy said  shipper; 

"6.  By  scheduling  or  diverting  their  shipa 
Fo  as  to  split  and  reduce  cargo  available  to 
other  water  carriers; 

"7,  By  denying  other  water  carriers  rea>- 
conable  access  to  dock  and  terminal  facili- 
ties at  Alaskan  ports; 

"(a)  By  diverting  or  scheduling  defend- 
ants' ships  to  arrive  before  the  arrival  of 
competitors'  ships  and  by  unreasonably  de- 
laying the  departure  of  defendants'  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  blocking  the  dock  or  terminal 
facilities; 

"(b)  By  threatening  to  delay  or  to  mis- 
route  freight  destined  to  a  particular  Alaska 
port  unless  the  ships  of  other  water  carriers 
are  required  to  move  frown  dock  and  terminal 
facilities  granting  defendants'  ships  Inunedi- 
Bte  access  thereto  " 

Further,  the  complaint  alleged  that  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  had  also  under- 
taken to  eliminate  competition  by  land  car- 
riers to  Alaska : 

"1,  By  hindering,  obstructing,  and  pre- 
venting the  movement  of  freight  from 
Canada  and  the  continental  United  States 
to  Interior  Alaskan  points  tiy  rail  and  motor 
carrier  by  inducing  and  persuading  railroads 
to  refrain  from  establishing  rail  rates  re- 
quested by  motortruck  carriers; 

"2,  By  hindering,  obetructlng,  and  pre- 
venting the  movement  of  freight  by  motor- 
truck carrier  from  Alaskan  ports  to  Interior 
points  by  limiting,  withdrawing,  or  refusing 
to  furnish  water-carrier  service  necessary  to 
such  movement," 

The  suits  filed  were  dismissed  In  Septem- 
ber 1952  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  had  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  alleged  practices.  However,  the 
Board  chose  not  to  exercise  that  jurisdiction. 

On  March  7,  1960.  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  Mr.  Clarence  Morse,  asking  wholher. 
In  view  of  the  seriovis  nature  of  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
power  of  the  Maritime  Board  to  Inrestigate 
them,  any  Investigation  had  ever  been  under- 
taken on  the  motion  of  the  Board,  Itself,  as 
Is  provided  for  In  section  22  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916.  The  reply  was,  simply,  that  the 
Maritime  Board  had  done  nothing — a  reply  I 
regard  as  one  more  reason  to  support  the 
plan  to  reorganize  the  maritime  regulatory 
agency  of  the  Oovemment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  porpoee  In  presenting 
this  case  study  at  a  carrier  which  has  been 
regulated — If  we  may  use  that  word — by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  is  to  demonstrate,  by 
example,  the  total  failure  of  the  present  ma- 
chinery to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Alaska  water  carriers 
were  compelled  to  operate  In  the  public  In- 
terest; if  they  were  required  to  account 
realistically  for  their  earnings;  If  they  were 
not  allowed  to  charge  the  public  for  enter- 
prises of  profit  to  stockholders  for  which  the 
ratepayer  receives  no  benefit;  If  their  rates 
were  established  by  application  of  standards 
which  recognize  the  public  Interest;  If  these 
things  could  be  accomplished  I  believe  the 
Alaska  consumer  would  not  have  to  pay  as 
much  for  water  transportation  costs  of  com- 
modities he  buys  as  Isi  now  the  case. 

Another  instance  In  which  Inaction  by  the 
Maritime  Board  has  resulted  In  economic 
discrimination  against  Alaska  is  with  respect 
to  steamship  confereace  rates.  Alaska  has 
been  mercilessly  saddled  through  the  steam- 
ship conference  system  with  an  arbitrary  30 
percent  surcharge  on  ocean  freight  moving 
between  Alaska  and  Japan.  TTius,  though 
the  distance  from  Tokyo  to  Anchorage  Is  ap- 
preciably less  than  from  Tokyo  to  Seattle, 
Portland,  or  San  Francisco,  the  ocean  freight 
rate  between  Tokyo  jmd  Anchorage  Is  com- 
puted by  arbitrarily  adding  to  the  rate  be- 
tween Tokyo  and  Bf\a  Francisco  an  addi- 
tional amount  equal  to  30  percent.    This  Is 


a  deliberate  and  caUous  maneurer  to  dis- 
courage the  development  of  the  Infant  but 
growing  commerce  between  Japan  and  Alas- 
ka— ^a  commerce  which.  If  jjermltted  to  grow 
without  artificial  hindrance,  hoMs  greet 
promise  of  aiding  In  redu<dng  Alaska's  ab- 
normally high  oost  of  living. 

Yet  the  Maritime  Board  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion to  declare  void  this  arbitrary  surcharge 
against  freight  to  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Unlou. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee  knows,  we  recently  sought  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  legislation  and  we  are 
grateful  for  his  promise  to  consider  our 
amendment  at  his  forthcoming  hearings  on 
the  dual  steamship  rate  bill  and  for  his  con- 
sideration of  Alaska's  plight. 

But  if  the  Maritime  Board  had  been  and 
were  now  alert  and  anxious  to  protect  the 
public  interest,  it  should  not  now  be  neces- 
sary to  press  for  remedial  legislation. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  an  Improve- 
ment in  the  regulatory  machinery  on  which 
we  must  depend  to  save  Alaska  from  eco- 
nomic strangulation  will  at  least  give  us  a 
fighting  chance  to  lower  the  water  freight 
rates. 

So  long  as  we  are  confronted  with  an 
agency  having,  In  combination  with  regu- 
latory responsibilities,  a  duty  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine it  will  not  be  possible  to  protect  the  In- 
terest of  the  public.  I  am  In  firm  agree- 
ment vk'ith  the  President,  who  stated  In  his 
message  on  this  plan  that  "Intermingling  of 
regulatory  and  promotional  functions  has 
tended  in  this  instance  to  dilute  responsi- 
bility and  has  led  to  serious  inadequacies, 
particularly  in  the  administration  of  regu- 
latory functions." 

The  excessive  freight  rates  which  burden 
every  article  transported  to  Alaska  are  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  living  In  Alaska.  The  relation  between 
these  high  costs  and  the  exorbitant  freight 
rates  Is  evidenced  by  the  progreeslve  increase 
in  living  costs  as  we  proceed  along  the  line 
over  which  freight  is  transported.  Thus, 
using  Seattle  cost  of  living  as  a  base  point, 
data  compiled  In  1959  show  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  Alaska  rtses  by  19.2  percent  at  Ket- 
chikan, 31.8  percent  at  Juneau,  24.4  percent 
at  Seward,  SO  percent  at  Anchorage,  and  48.3 
percent  at  Nome,  above  the  cost  of  living  at 
Seattle. 

It  must  be  constantly  kept  In  mind,  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  Alaska's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  support  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No,  7  to  reorganize  the  mari- 
time fimctions  of  the  Oovemment  In  order 
that  this  proposal  may  beomne  effect:,Te  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Statement    or    Senator    Ernest    Ghu;!:ning 
ON     H,R.     6775,     Steamship     Conte:ience 

DtJAL  RATK  BIX.I.,  THimSDAT,  JULT  20,  1961, 

BcroRE  Tin  SiTBOOMMrrm  oh  Merchant 

Marine    and    Fisheshs    of    thi    Sicnatk 

Commerce  CoMMirrKX 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  greaUy  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  But>com- 
mlttee  to  testify  on  H.a.  67TS,  the  steam- 
ship conferezkoe  dual  rate  bill. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  steam- 
ship conferences  and  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  those  aspects  of  the  conference 
activities  which  have  adversely  affected 
shipping  to  and  from  the  State  of  Alal>ama. 

As  you  know,  last  April  the  Trans-Padflc 
Freight  Conference  of  Japan  arbitrarily 
added  a  30-percent  surcharge  to  freight 
rates  between  Alaska  and  Japan.  Alaska 
has  a  small  but  growing  trade  with  Japan. 
We  had  hoped  that  that  trade,  in  \\aw  at 
the  artificially  high  waiter  freight  rattis  al- 
ready in  effect  between  Seattle  and  AJaska. 
as  to  which  I  testified  earlier  tills  veel^  of- 
fered a  source  of  relief  for  Alaska.    Wllii  an 


arbitrary  SO-percent  surchavge  whatever  re- 
lief could  have  twen  afforded  us  Is  effec- 
tively stiAed. 

Ooming  as  It  did  at  a  time  when  the  city 
of  Anchorage,  with  great  foresight  and  at  a 
cost  or  many  mill  loos  of  dollars,  hts  Just 
opened  a  new.  highly  ^Bdent  pert,  the  im- 
posltion  of  this  arbitrary  surcharge  was  a 
particularly  severe  blow.  In  addition  to 
Anchorage.  Japanese  freighters  regularly 
visit  the  Alaskan  ports  of  Sitka  and  Wran- 
gell  and  other  Alaskan  coastal  cities  are 
likely  to  receive  these  Japanese  merchant- 
men. They  present  a  unique  opportunity 
for  a  new  trade,  beneftctal  not  only  to 
Alaska  but  to  our  now  strongest  supporter 
in  the  Orient.  If  "trade  not  aid"  is  a  good 
policy  here  is  a  fine  opportunity  so  to  dem- 
onstrate by  removing  unwarranted  shackles 
upon  it. 

In  my  oplnlccL,  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing 
more  vividly  illustrates  the  need  for  the 
im^poeitlon  of  controls  over  the  actions  of 
these  steamship  conferences  than  the  action 
which  the  Trans-Pacific  Freight  Conference 
of  Japan  took  in  Imposing  this  arbitrary 
freight  increase  on  freight  between  Japan 
and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  am  aware  of  the  abuses  in  other  areas 
of  these  steamship  conferences  brought  out 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  other  body  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Congressman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ceu.kxj.  In  order  that  tho,-^e 
abuses  may  be  before  the  Senate  when  this 
bill  Is  debated  in  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
request  that  a  sununary  of  the  complaints 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
MarittnM  Board  by  that  sutjcommittee  be 
included  as  part  of  my  remarks  In  the  record 
of  these  hearings,  if  that  has  not  already 
been  done.  (Senator  Scon  stated  that  It 
had  been  done ) . 

I  am  informed  that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  has  lately  begun  to  bestir  itself  with 
respect  to  this  arbitrary  and  discriminatory 
surcharge  which  so  adversely  affects  the 
State  of  Alaska.  Tixe  acUvlties  of  the  Board 
at  this  late  date,  while  welcome,  point  up 
the  need  for  legislative  action  to  forestaU 
the  repetition,  as  well  as  the  continuation, 
of  action  such  as  was  taken  against  the 
State  of  Alaska.  It  Is  quite  curious  that 
the  Board  did  not  begin  to  make  sounds  as 
though  it  might  possibly  move  on  this  matter 
until  after  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bartxxtt^  and 
I  had  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  extending  the  exemp- 
tion of  steamship  conference  dual  rates 
from  the  applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Late  last  week  we  Introduced  that  same 
aznendment,  this  time  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  now  pAnrttnj  before  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  ask  that  that  amendment  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Ovu-  amendment  is  essentially  a  simple 
one.  lliolted  to  a  single  set  of  circumstances. 
If  a  Governor  of  a  State  believes  that  a 
steamship  conference  freight  rate  unfairly 
discriminates  against  trade  with  his  State, 
he  can  file  a  protest  with  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  making  such  an  allegation. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  a  complaint,  the 
discriminatory  rate  would  be  suspended  and 
the  Board  would  be  given  90  days  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  rate  complained 
of  discriminated  unfairly  against  the  State, 
with  the  burden  of  {M-oving  the  fairness  of 
the  rate  being  lmp>osed  upon  the  steamship 
conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  offered  this  aniend- 
ment,  and  ask  for  its  favorable  considera- 
tion, as  one  means  of  preventing  unfair 
treatment  of  any  State  or  area  of  the  coun- 
try by  steamship  conference  rates. 

No  doubt  we  wlii  now  be  told  that  our 
amendment  is  unnecessary  since  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board — ^It  Is  reported — Is  beginning 
to  look  at  the  situation  with  respect  to  this 
freight    rate    whiai    discriminates    against 


I  do  not  a^ree. 
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The  very  Inaction  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Bocu-d  to  act  on  this  matter  prior  to 
the  Introduction  of  ovir  amendment  last 
month  Indicates  that  without  some  such 
procedure  as  we  are  proposing  there  Is  little 
hope  for  relief  from  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  I  look  at  this  action  by  the  Board 
merely  as  a  delaying  tactic  to  forestall  the 
adoption  of  our  amendment. 

Alaska's  economy  cannot  long  withstand 
this  discrimination,  added  as  it  is  to  years 
of  economic  discrimination  while  Alaska  was 
in  a  colonial  state. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are  those 
who  hope  that  effective  regulation  of  steam- 
ship conference  rates  can  be  delayed  until 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  and  even 
beyond  that.  I  hope  that  that  will  not  be 
the  case  and  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Conunlttee  will  promptly  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  effective  version  of  H.R.  6775.  includ- 
ing the  amendment  which  we  have  proposed. 

In  any  event,  In  view  of  the  harsh  eco- 
nomic effect  which  the  30-percent  arbitrary 
differential  has  upon  trade  between  Japan 
and  Alaska,  I  shall  press  my  amendment — 
or  one  along  similar  lines — with  respect  to 
any  legislation  dealing  with  the  legality  of 
steamship  conference  rates  after  September 
16,  1961.  To  permit  this  discrimination 
against  trade  with  Alaska  to  exist  beyond 
September  15  would  be  intolerable.  The 
rule  that  all  States  must  be  treated  equally 
Is  one  which  must  be  kept  inviolate.  If  the 
operation  of  any  Federal  statute — even  a 
simple  extension  of  exemption  from  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  antitrust  laws  to  steam- 
ship conference  freight  rates — results  in 
legalizing  action  which  discriminates  against 
a  State,  that  statute  should  be  changed  to 
make  certain  that  such  discriminatory  ac- 
tion cannot  be  taken. 


H.R.  6775.  87th  Congress.  1st  Session 
Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ghuininc  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett)  to  thf  bill  (H.R.  6775)  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  operation  of  steamship  conferences, 
viz:  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  section. 

"Sec.  8.  Section  16  (first)  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916  (39  Stat.  734;  46  U.S.C.  815)  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  'Provided,  That  within 
thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
within  thirty  days  after  the  effective  date 
or  the  filing  with  the  Board,  whichever  is 
later,  of  any  conference  freight  rate,  rule, 
or  regulation,  the  Governor  of  any  State, 
Commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  may  file  a  protest  with  the  Board 
upon  the  ground  that  the  rate,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation unfairly  discriminates  against  that 
State,  Commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  in  which  case  the  Board  shall 
by  order  suspend  the  effectiveness  of  such 
rate,  rule,  or  regulation  and  issue  an  order 
to  the  conference  to  show  cause  why  the 
rate,  rule,  or  regulation  should  not  be  set 
aside;  if  such  suspension  and  order  to  show 
cause  Issues,  the  Board  shall  within  ninety 
days  of  such  issuance  determine  whether  or 
not  such  rate,  rule,  or  regulation  Is  unfairly 
discriminatory  and  Issue  a  final  order  either 
dismissing  the  protest,  or  setting  aside  the 
rate,  rule,  or  regulation."  " 


APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     THE     NA- 
TIONAL AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMIl«STRATION— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on    the   disagreeing    votes   of    the   two 


Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6874)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mil- 
ler in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  20.  1961,  p.  13065,  Con- 

GRESSION.AL    RECORD.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se  to 
support  the  conference  report  which  ac- 
companies H.R.  6874,  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

On  May  24,  1961,  the  House  passed 
H.R.  6874.  authorizing  funds  for  NASA 
for  fiscal  year  1962  in  the  amount  of 
$1,361,900,000.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
President,  as  a  result  of  a  reevaluation  of 
our  Nation's  space  aims,  submitted  an 
expanded  space  program  with  an  in- 
creased budget.  In  submitting  the  in- 
creased budget,  the  President  said: 

If  we  are  to  go  only  halfway  or  reduce 
our  sights  In  the  face  of  difficulty.  In  my 
judgment  it  would  be  better  not  to  go  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  after  hearings  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  President's 
new  budget,  the  Senate  Space  Commit- 
tee on  June  27  unanimously  reported  out 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  6874  which  in- 
cluded authorizations  for  $1,784,300,000 
as  requested  by  the  President. 

The  Senate  passed  this  bill  on  June 
28  without  dissent.  The  conferees  have 
now  met  and  accepted  substantially  the 
Senate  bill  as  passed.  Both  the  Senate 
and  House  Space  Committees  have  ac- 
cepted this  total  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $1,784,300,000.  The  only 
changes  were  five  small  modifications 
not  involving  the  total  authorization 
which  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  accepted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  these  modifications  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  The  House  requested  that  two  addi- 
tional items  totaling  $10  million  in  the  re- 
search and  development  funds  be  included 
and  that  the  $10  million  in  additional  fund- 
ing resulting  thereby  be  compensated  for  by 
a  decrease  In  that  amount  In  the  funds  for 
construction  of  facilities.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  this. 

2.  Certain  language  in  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  vesting  of  title  to  facilities  con- 
structed as  .a  result  of  grants  to  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  In  the 
grantee.  The  House  conferees  felt  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  allow  in  certain 
cases  the  vesting  of  title  in  the  United 
States.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  this  language  which  would  ;iu- 
thorize  title  to  vest  in  the  United  States 
unless  the  Administrator  of  NA.SA  deter- 
mined  that   the   national    program    of    aero- 


nautics and  space  activities  would   best  be 
served  by  vesting  title  in  the  grantee. 

3.  Provision  was  made  in  the  House  bill  to 
authorize  the  sum  of  $2  million  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  research  and  development 
funds  or  construction  of  facilities  funds  to 
salaries  and  expenses  if  the  Administrator 
felt  such  additional  funds  were  necessary 
in  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  security  in- 
vestigations of  personnel  employed  by  NASA 
The  Senate  agreed  to  this  with  a  modifica- 
tion that  such  additional  funding  should  be 
reprogramed  within  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses account  rather  than  transferred  from 
either  research  and  development  or  con- 
struction of  facilities. 

4.  The  Senate  bill  had  authorized  that  5 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  sa'- 
arles  and  expenses  and  research  and  devel- 
opment could  be  transferred  to  construction 
of  facilities  and  when  so  transferred.  tJ- 
gether  with  $50  million  of  the  funds  for 
construction  of  facilities,  be  available  for 
expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  in  the  event 
of  technological  breakthroughs  or  other 
emergencies  which  might  arise.  The  House 
conferees  felt  this  was  an  excessive  amount 
and  the  conferees  agreed  to  reduce  this 
amount  by  authorizing  3  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  S.  &  E.  and  R.  &  D. 
plus  $30  million. 

5.  One  further  technical  amendment  was 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  which  would  re- 
quire that  under  certain  circumstances 
transfers  of  funds  by  NASA  to  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  which  exceeded 
$250,000  would  have  to  be  reported  to  the 
responsible  committees  of  the  Congress.       , 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
approval  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  this  conference  re- 
port concern  the  Hanford  reactor? 

Mr.  KERR.    No.  sir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  there  is  at 
the  desk,  accompanying  the  conference 
rejwrt,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  cor- 
rect a  clerical  error.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
lay  the  House  concurrent  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  353.  which  will 
be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  i-ead  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represeyitativcs 
[the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  6874)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the  following  correction. 

In  section  2  of  the  bill  strike  out  ■$262,- 
075.000'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$252,- 
075.000" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
rt'.solution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  action  whereby  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  luy  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  5 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (fi.  Res.  158)  that  the 
Senate  does  not  favor  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  of  1961  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  May  24,  1961. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  McNamara]. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  Senator  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  has  not  fotight  on  countless  oc- 
casions against  the  delays  of  bureauc- 
racy. Part  of  this  delay,  we  have  found, 
stemmed  from  the  .sheer  size  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple who  must  inevitably  be  drawn  into 
any  decision. 

But  far  too  muc)i  of  this  delay  is  the 
result  of  inefficient  procedures  which  we, 
the  Congress,  have  built  into  our  system. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Plan  No.  5  befon?  us  now  seeks  to  re- 
vise those  proceduies  and  thereby  guar- 
antee a  Board  decision  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

At  the  present  t  me,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Board  Chairman  F^nk 
McCuUough,  the  median  time  for  dls- 
f>osal  of  an  imfair  labor  practice  case  is 
400  days.  We  also  know  that  the  me- 
dian period  for  court  consideration  of 
a  Board  decision  is  375  days.  The  com- 
bined median  peric<J  of  final  decision  on 
an  unfair  practice  case  is  over  2  years. 

And  this  is  the  median  time.  There 
are  as  many  cases  on  the  long  side  of  2 
years  £^  there  are  on  the  short  side. 

These  figures  represent  a  mountainous 
array  of  frustration,  wasted  time,  and 
money — destruction  of  morale,  and  un- 
certainty for  all  parties  involved  in  the 
delayed  cases. 

This  unnecessary  delay  was  brought 
forcibly  to  our  attention  as  early  as 
1949,  in  the  rejx)rt  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. Let  me  read  you  some  of  the 
pertinent  paragraphs  from  that  report: 

Among  the  admlrlstratlve  shortcomings 
revealed  by  our  stafJ  report,  none  seem  to 
us  more  serious  thar  the  procedural  delays 
that  presently  characteri2:e  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  operation. 

The  fault  lies  in  th(  system  itself.  A  larger 
volume  of  work  is  §:enerated  than  can  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Board  in  a  reasonable 
manner.  It  is  estimated  that  merely  in 
order  to  remain  current  without  making 
provision  for  amortlzi.tlon  of  the  large  back- 
log of  cases  that  exists,  the  Board  must 
render  approximatelj  25  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice decisions  and  94  representation  decisions 
per  month  in  contested  cases.  In  addition 
there  are  stipulated  cases,  which  require 
some  Board  attention:  union  shop  election 
matters:  questions  <if  general  policy;  and 
administrative  responsibility. 

This  workload  must  be  viewed  against  the 
background  of  the  Board's  obligation.  •  •  • 
The  Board  must  have  time  to  deliberate  in 
deciding  these  cases,  which  may  be  of  crucial 
importance  for  the  future  of  American  labor- 
management  relatiocs. 


That  was  12  years  ago.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  had  not  yet  been  fully  estab- 
lished. And  it  was  a  decade  before  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959  was  passed,  creating 
many  new  and  more  difficult  prolilems 
in  this  field. 

In  1949  the  Hoover  task  force  recom- 
mended almost  the  identical  procedures 
now  contained  in  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5.  They  suggested  that  as  a  solu- 
tion for  the  delay  problem: 

Decisions  rendered  by  trial  examlnt.'rs  at 
the  conclusion  of  unfair  labor  practice  trials 
should  become  final  orders  of  the  IJoard. 
unless  within  a  specified  period  they  are 
certified  to  the  Board  for  review  either  by 
the  trial  examiner  or  by  a  panel  cf  the 
Board. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  would  also 
make  the  decision  of  the  trial  examiner 
the  final  order  of  the  Board  unless  two 
members  of  the  Board  voted  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Board  for  review. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  now  honored 
to  be  chairman,  convened  a  blue  ribbon 
panel  to  study  this  problem  of  delay,  as 
well  as  other  issues  in  the  labor  relations 
field.  That  panel,  comprised  of  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  field 
of  labor-management  relations,  sub- 
mitted a  unanimous  report  on  this  topic. 
Their  major  recommendation  was  iden- 
tical to  that  contained  in  the  Hoover 
report  and  in  plan  No.  5;  namely,  that 
the  best  chance  for  reducing  delay  rested 
in  allowing  the  trial  examiner's  decision 
to  stand  unless  the  Board  itself  called 
it  up. 

Further,  the  Labor  Board  Chairmen 
appointed  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration have  given  their  full  support 
to  it;  the  present  Board  General  Coun- 
sel, also  appointed  during  the  Eisen- 
hower years,  endorses  it;  and  finally  the 
entire  full  membership  of  the  present 
Board,  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
tell  us  that  the  plan  is  urgently  needed. 

Given  this  substantial  body  of  testi- 
mony favoring  the  steps  outlined  in  plan 
No.  5.  where  does  its  opposition  arise? 
It  stems  from  those  who  benefit  the  most 
from  such  delay,  from  those  who  are 
the  defending  parties  in  two-thirds  of 
the  unfair  labor  practice  cases  pending 
with  the  Board,  from  employers  who  fail 
to  acknowledge  rights  of  working  people 
to  organize.  The  basic  objective  of 
seeking  relief  before  the  Labor  Board  is 
to  end  the  unfair  practices  in  which 
either  the  employer  or  the  union  is 
engaged. 

A  system  which  allows  those  practices 
to  continue,  at  the  whim  of  either  for 
a  median  time  of  2  years,  is  obviously 
wrong.  Former  Board  member  Joseph 
Jenkins  testified: 

There  are  people  practicing  law  who  spe- 
cialize In  doing  nothing  else  except  delaying 
those  cases.  They  make  their  living  that 
way. 

Exceptions  are  filed  before  the  lioard 
in  approximately  76  percent  of  its  cases. 
This  has  been  a  constant  pattern  for  a 
good  many  years. 

Board  Member  Jenkins  stated  that,  in 
his   random   sampling   of   decisions   in 


volume  101  of  the  Labor  Board  cases, 
he  fomid  that  approximately  one-third 
were  handled  with  one-page  rubber- 
stamping  actions  on  the  trial  exsuniner's 
report. 

This  means  that  the  Board  issued  a 
short  one-page  formal  decision,  affirm- 
ing the  trial  examiner's  report.  Jenkins 
said  this  meant: 

Nobody  had  any  basis  for  taking  excep- 
tions tu  the  intermediate  report  in  the  first 
place.  But  somebody,  either  on  manage- 
ment's side  or  on  labor's  side,  found  It  to 
their  advantage  to  delay  the  processes  of 
the  Board.  They  filed  the  exceptions  to  the 
Intermediate  report  for  one  purpose  only — 
to  secure  delays. 

If  an  employer  refuses  to  bargain  col- 
lectively on  June  9, 1959,  how  much  good 
will  be  done  by  an  order  issued  on  De- 
cember 1.  1961? 

If  an  employer  coerces  employees  be- 
cause they  want  to  form  a  union,  what 
good  does  it  do  to  have  a  court  order  3 
years  later,  after  the  employees  have 
suffered  years  of  blacklisting  and  denial 
of  employment? 

Will  the  other  employees  be  encour- 
aged under  such  a  system  to  exercise 
the  rights  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment says  they  have? 

This  Congress  has  been  on  several  oc- 
casions mightily  concerned  with  those 
who  must  grope  their  way  through  the 
maze  of  government.  Some  2  years  ago. 
we  quite  rightly  passed  legislation  that 
greatly  reduced  the  time  necessary  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
resolve  a  disputed  union  election  case. 

I  am  certain  this  was  done  in  the  name 
of  fairness  and  justice,  and  not  in  the 
name  of  employers'  prerogative. 

Prom  what  I  read,  we  will  soon  act 
on  a  tax  bill  which  is  marked  by  its 
solicitude  for  those  who  will  now  have 
their  taxes  on  dividend  income  withheld 
from  their  checks.  Unlike  the  ordinary 
taxpayer,  who  must  wait  until  the  end 
of  a  tax  year  for  his  refunds,  these 
afflicted  few  will  be  able  to  draw  on  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

And  firms  paying  the  dividend  will  be 
compensated  for  the  new  redta(>e  we 
present  them  by  holding  on  to  this  with- 
held money  for  a  time  in  which  it  will 
earn  funds  to  bookkeep  the  new  tax 
system. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  approval  of 
plan  No.  5  will  demonstrate  our  concern 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  whose 
rights  and  relations  with  their  employ- 
ers depend  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  make  one 
point  absolutely  clear  to  everyone.  No 
one's  right  to  review,  either  by  the  Board 
or  by  the  courts,  will  be  denied  or  cur- 
tailed by  plan  No.  5. 

As  to  the  Board,  the  decision  of  the 
trial  examiner  may  be  reviewed  either  by 
the  Board  acting  on  its  own  or  on  peti- 
tion of  a  party  to  the  proceeding. 

In  the  latter  instance,  just  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  may  order  such  a  re- 
view even  though  a  majority  of  the 
Board  may  disagree. 

And  nothing  is  changed  as  to  court 
review.  The  same  procedures  now  fol- 
lowed will  continue  to  be  the  law  as  to 
all  Board  cases. 
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Plan  No.  5  is  no  radical  departure  from 
the  present — it  is  only  a  moderate  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  abuses  of  the  past. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me  so  I 
may  malte  an  inquiry  of  the  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  May  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  what  the  program  is  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week  and  for  Monday 
of  next  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  we  move  to 
the  next  matter  of  business,  which  will 
be  Calendar  No.  544.  HB..  7208.  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill,  it  is  agreed 
that  we  will  then  consider  the  items  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. When  those  are  disposed  of,  we 
will  adjourn  from  tonight  until  Monday 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

On  Monday  we  will  take  up  the  farm 
bill.  Because  of  the  interest  in  the  farm 
bill,  if  there  are  any  votes  to  be  had, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
seek  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that 
those  votes  will  be  taken  on  Tuesday,  and 
therefore  no  yea  and  nay  votes  will  be 
taken  on  Monday. 

After  the  farm  bill,  there  will  be  taken 
up  the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare bill,  certain  nominations  later  in 
the  week,  and,  if  the  foreign  aid  bill  is 
ready,  it  will  be  taken  up  later  that  week 
as  well. 

So  I  would  say  that  will  be  the  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  any  yea  and  nay  votes  on  the  meas- 
ures to  be  further  considered  this  after- 
noon. If  there  are  to  be  any  yea  and 
nay  votes  on  the  farm  bill,  the  leader- 
ship will  try  to  work  out  an  agreement, 
which  I  think  we  can,  that  they  will  be 
taken  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  leaves,  will  he  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  the  ma- 
jority leader  intend  to  do  about  the 
modification  of  the  Federal  communica- 
tions law? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  the  reports 
ready  for  that  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  the  re- 
ports are  ready.  This  is  not  a  contro- 
versial matter.  I  would  hope  we  could 
dispose  of  it.  It  is  a  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  communications  law.  We 
have  gone  through  it  in  committee.  We 
have  had  protracted  hearings.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  £u:\y  objection  to  it.  I 
think  we  ought  to  dispose  of  it  this  after- 
noon if  we  could.  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  will  do  that.  I  do  not  expect  any 
record  votes  on  it  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished      senior     Senator     from 


Rhode  Lsland  that  I  will  look  into  the 
matter  and,  if  at  all  possible,  I  will 
schedule  it  immediately  after  the  legis- 
lative api^roprlation  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say,  most  respectfully,  that  the 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  as  my 
friend  knows,  is  absent,  and  will  be 
absent  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  I 
believe  he  has  an  interest  in  that  leg- 
islation. I  wonder  if,  under  those  cir- 
cimistances,  my  able  friend  would  accede 
to  a  request  that  it  not  be  taken  Up  until 
next  Tuesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  reque.st  of  the  actinsr  minority 
leader  thnt.  if  possible,  he  get  in  touch 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen], to  find  out  what  are  his  wishes  in 
this  respect,  and  let  us  know.  I  shall  be 
guided  accordingly. 

Mr.  KL'CHEL.     That  I  shall  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope,  if  the  Senate 
does  go  over  until  next  week,  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  fit  in  consideration  of 
the  measure  between  the  consideration 
of  important  bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  turns  out  that 
way.  that  is  what  we  shall  do. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  5 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  cS.  Res.  158)  that  the 
Senate  does  not  favor  the  Reorsaniza- 
tion  Plan  No.  5  of  1961  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  on  May  24, 
1961. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  in  support  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  5. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
is  in  crisis.  It  is  smothered  by  a  work- 
load that  prevents  expeditious  handling 
of  routine  cases  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  poUcy.  Employers  tell  us  that 
they  win  their  cases  before  the  Labor 
Board,  but  victory  comes  too  late — after 
they  have  been  forced  out  of  business 
by  an  illegal  boycott  or  other  unfair 
labor  practice.  Unions  complain  that 
their  Labor  Board  triumphs  are  pyrrhic ; 
they  win  the  litigation  but  lose  the  bat- 
tle. Employees  beset  by  unions  or  their 
company  merely  shrug  it  off  and  walk 
away;  a  favorable  decision  a  year  and  a 
half  away  makes  no  difference. 

All— the  AFL-CIO,  the  NAM,  the 
chamber  of  commerce — are  agreed  that 
some  remedial  action  is  necessary.  The 
statistics  bear  this  out.  In  fiscal  1960, 
the  Board  members  issued  decisions  in 
4.122  cases  of  all  types.  This  averages 
to  over  11  decisions  a  day  throughout 
the  entire  year.  Should  we  permit  the 
Board  members  a  2-week  vacation  plus 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sundays,  the 
per  day  decision  load  is  15.  Moreover, 
the  problem  grows  daily  more  acute. 

In  luifair  practice  cases  alone,  the 
"intake"  of  appeals  at  the  Board  level 
continues  to  mount.  In  fi.scal  1959,  the 
Board  received  380  appeals  in  this  type 
of  case;  in  1960.  the  figure  was  612;  and 
in  1961.  it  rose  to  740.  almost  double  the 
figure  just  2  years  earUer,  almost  3  un- 
fair labor  practices  cases  per  working 
day.   The  Board's  backlog  has  more  than 


doubled  and  Is  at  the  highest  level  in 
its  history.  No  Board  member,  whatever 
his  intelligence,  his  physical  stamina,  his 
ingenuity,  can  keep  abreast.  Something 
must  be  done  about  the  situation. 

Plan  No.  5  permits  the  Board  to  dele- 
gate greater  authority  to  the  independ- 
ent trial  examiners  who  now  initially 
decide  the  unfair  labor  practice  cases, 
screening  all  cases  wherein  review  is 
sought,  giving  full  deliberation  to  those 
cases  which  more  than  one  member  be- 
lieves wrongly  decided  or  otherwise  im- 
portant. 

The  chaff  now  buries  the  wheat  in  the 
en.st  of  the  NLRB  unfair  labor  practice 
mill.  Expert  testimony  confirms  that 
many  frivolous  appeals  are  taken  for 
selfish  time-delaying  reasons.  Most  of 
the  ca.ses  which  get  to  the  Board  are  not 
difficult  or  policymaking.  Nine  out  of 
ten  call  for  no  more  tlian  the  resolution 
of  factual  issues;  the  Board  acts  with 
unanimity  in  about  80  percent  of  the  un- 
fair labor  practice  situations.  Thirteen 
percent  of  the  cases  are  reversed  by  the 
Board  in  part,  6  percent  are  reversed  in 
full,  and  3  percent  are  remanded  for  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Tliese  aie  frequently 
the  touRh  cases,  the  policymaking  cases, 
the  cases  that  deserve  full  Board  atten- 
tion if  error  is  to  be  undone.  But  now 
the  median  time  for  decision — from  filing 
of  complaint  to  Board  decision — is  404 
days;  plan  No.  5  would  enable  the  Board 
to  grant  limited  review  to  all  cases  but 
would  permit  longer  review  of  the  impor- 
tant cases  and  would  cut  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  decision  process  by  4  to  5 
months. 

The  principle  of  plan  No.  5 — that  the 
resolution  of  disputed  facts  in  adminis- 
trative cases  by  trial  examiners  should 
have  greater  finality — is  nothing  new. 

E\'ery  public  and  independent  study 
group  over,  the  past  20  years  which  has 
studied  the  problem  of  administrative 
operation,  both  generally  and  at  the  La- 
bor Board,  has  found  that  delay  is  a  ma- 
jor problem  and  that  a  key  to  solving 
this  problem  is  the  solution  provided  by 
plan  No.  5. 

The  choice  is  between  plan  No.  5  and 
a  more  efBcient  Labor  Board  or  rejection 
of  plan  No.  5  and  a  Labor  Board  which  is 
way  behind  in  its  caseload — and  this  in 
an  area  where  justice  delayed  is  indeed 
justice  denied.  The  only  ones  who  can 
possibly  oppose  plan  No.  5  are  those  who 
thrive  on  delay  and  confusion.  Those 
who  favor  an  efficient,  up-to-date  ad- 
ministrative agency  giving  practical  en- 
forcement to  the  laws  we  have  drawn, 
must  support  the  President's  plan  No.  5. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  plan  No.  5 
has  received  bipartisan  and  unanimous 
support  from  all  the  members  of  the 
Labor  Board.  Boyd  Leedom,  Chairman 
of  the  Labor  Board  during  much  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  testified  as 
follows : 

I  cannot  see  any  valid  objection  that  has 
been  raised  to  the  plan,  and  I  think  that 
enactment  is  an  important  thing  to  the 
Board  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  Board  s 
terrific  caseload.  And  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Republican  members — and  I  say  that 
because  I  am  a  Republican — will  see  fit  to 
support  this  plan.  I  can't  see  that  it  la  a - 
partisan  Issue  at  all.     I  can't  see  that  It  Is 
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an  issue  between  labor  and  management.    I  ported  the  principle  of  allowing  the  Board     of  law  or  policy;  (c)  fall\u-e  to  give  fair  pro- 
say    it    la    simply    atreamllnlng,    expediting  to  delegate  complaint  c«we  decisions  to  trial     cedure;  or  (d)  other  compelling  reasons, 
things  that  should  be  enacted.  examiners,  subject  to  discretionary  review  by         If  only  two  members  so  vote,  review  would 

T  *.t  lis  irive  the  Democratic  and  Re-  ^^^  ^"^                                                                 ^  mandatory. 

bei  us  give  uie  uemocraiic  ana   «,e  j^^ttjrk   and   probabli   grounds   for   iievhw         Every  final  order,  even  where  full  review 

rh'o'LTtify'SS"  an  J?a  5  t'LfSS  ,  ^^  ^-J^  "'  "'''^  ^°"^  "  ^^     "  """'  "^  S^^c?^"^-!^  "^  ^°^^ 

the  opportunity  to  t;et  on  with  their  work  ^   fallow   review   procedures   for    R   cases.         Plan  5  submitted  May  24,  1961;  In  absence 

in  an  efBcient  manner  with  the  tools  re-  would  grant  full  review  if:  (a)  demomitrable     of  disapproval  would  become  effective  July 

quired  by  the  measure  of  the  task.  error  of  fact;   (b)  substantial  or  novel  issue     24.  1961. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  subsequently  said:     Mr. 

President.  earUer  this  afternoon  I  made  Objections  to  plan  s                                                   Answered 

a  statement  in  the  Senate  in  connection  (a)   Permits  delegation  of  broad  power  to         (a)   Not   correct.     Reference   to   Admlnls- 

with  Reorganization  Plan  No    5.     I  ask  subordinate  employee — GS-9.                                  trative  Procedure  Act  requires  delegation  of 

unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed  decisional  power  either  to  Board  member  or 

,.       _      „ „^  ^^^  -,^r,/.i,,eirwTi  nf  fKot  ^o  officcr  sclcctcd  under  that  act  and  acting 

in  the  RECORD   at  the  conclusion  of  that  ^^^^  ^^  procedures.     At  NLRB,  thU  is  tri^ 

statement   a   summary    analysis   of   the  examiner  only. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  prepared  by  (b)  Permlta  delegation  of  rulemaking  to  (b)  NLRB  has  never  acted  by  rulemaking, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  subordinates.  as  some  other  agencies  do.  This  is  too  in- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  sum-  flexible  for  complex  and  diverse  situations  in 
mary  analysis  was  ordered  to  be  printed  industrial  relations,  nlrb  acts  on  a  case- 
in the  Record,  as  follows:  by-case  basis.    Rulemaking  is  not  one  of  Its 

functions. 

8UMMAXT  ANALTsis  oT  RxoRCANizATioN  PLAN  (j.)   Dcprlvcs  Utiganta  of  review  rights.                 (c)   No  substantial  right  is  lost  under  plan. 

No.  5   (Phipared  bv  National  Labor  Rela-  J^  adopts  review  procedure  like  that  author- 

TioNs  Board)  j^^d  by  Congress  in  1959  for  representation 

PHovisioHS   OF  PLAN  cases.    It  limits  full,  de  novo  review  to  meri- 

Permlts    delegation    of    Board's    functions  torlous  cases,  or  ones  where  two  Board  mem - 

and  decisional  powers  to  panels  or  members.  bers  so  vote.     But  every  petition  for  review 

hearing  officers  or  employees,  subject  to  sec-  of  trial  examiner's  decision  will  be  reviewed 

tlon   7(a)    of    the    Administrative   Procedure  1°  first   instance   by  Board  to  see   If  It   has 

Act-   subject  also  to  discretionary  review  by  merit.    Screening  out  unreasonable  demands 

Board  as  prescribed  l.y  rule,  to  be  granted  on  ^or   review    will    allow    Board    to    give   fuller 

vote  of  one  less  than  majority  of  Board  (I.e..  ,                                                               attention  to  meritorious  cases^ 

by  two  members),   actions  not   reviewed   to  Court  review  not  affected.    All  final  orders, 

be  deemed  the  actions  of  the  Board.  .                  Including  those  where  full  review  Is  not  al- 

There  Is  no   provision   to   Increase    Chair-  lo^ed.  are  subject  to  court  review, 

mans  powers  <d>    Give   Chairman   undue   powers.                       (d)    Not   correct.     Plan   does   not   Increase 

Board   Chairman's   powers.     It  does   not  In- 

PRiMARr  PURPOSE  clude  section  2  which  was  Included  in  other 

To  convert  full,  de  novo  review  of  contest-  plans  for  that  ptirpose. 

ed   trial  examiners'    intermediate   reports  In  (e)   Allows  Board  to  undo  Congress  dele-          (e)    Against  background  of   1959   law  and 

unfair    labor    practice   cases   from    an    auto-  gatlon    authorization   to    Board    In    1959    In     Board's    action    under    it,    this    plan    allows 

matlc  to  a  discretionary  basis  to  cut  delays,  represenUUon  cases.                                                  similar    delegation,    but   to   trial   examiners, 

reduce     backlog,    ard     Improve     quality    of  ^^    unfair    labor   practice   cases.      It    cannot 

RnnrriR  work  properly    be    construed    to    override   or    dis- 

^^^  ^g  explicit  congressional  action  of  1959, 
JUSTIFICATION  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  -Bo&id.  to  do  SO.     An  inter- 
General    acceptability   of    trial    examiners'  pretatlon  giving  full  effect  to  both  actions 
^'O'"''-  is  the  only  reasonable  interpretation. 

P^*^^^^  ,f)    Congress   should   set   grounds  for   re-          (f)   But  Congress  In  1959  left  to  the  Board 

NO    review    sought    -"VV, t!  view,  not  leave  these  to  Board  to  set  up,  as      the  setting  of  grounds  for  review  in  R  cases. 

On  review.  Board  affirms  in  fuU 54  pj^^^  ^^^^                                                                        -^iie  Board  did  this  only  after  consultation 

Affirmed    In   part 13  with  persons  from  management,  labor,  and 

Reversed 6  public   Interests.     It  plans  a  similar  proce- 

Remanded 3  jj^^e   on   unfair   labor   practice   cases.     ThU 

approach,  which  Is  more  flexible,  has  been 

Total 100  widely  accepted.     To  insist  on  doing  it  by 

That  Is.  78  percent  affirmed  In  full;  91  per-  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law  or  Ad- 
cent  affirmed  In  full  or  In  part.  mlnlstratlve  Procedure  Act  Is  likely  to  open 

Caseload  Intake  increasing  from  13,000  an-  S?b™^ 
nually  4  years  ago  to  over  23.000  in  1962.  examiners  are  not  Prtsiden-        ^g^    Board's    trial    examiners    are    selected 
Board's   production  Increasing   from    1.900  ,  '8'    ^'^f  ^J^^  exanunere  are  noi  tTtsiaen          JB        .^_,„,_^_„.,-,„    Proc«lure    Act    from 
r,rr^/,«^.„„oi  „«„«,.„„  »^  ^„«,>ionn  tr,  ,>»r  tl^l   appolntecs  and   their   decisions    should     under    Administrative    rt-oceaure    Act    irom 
proceedings  4  years  ago  to  over  3,200  In  cur-  ^^^  be  given  any  finality.                                            special  register  and  ratings  prepared  by  ClvU 
rent  year.  *                                            Service  Commission;  24  percent  of  their  de- 
But  backlog  has  grown  to  record  heights  clsions  are  now  accepted  by  parties  and  be- 
(440  contested  complaint  cases  over  1  year's  come   final    orders   of   Board   automatically; 
production:    676    representation   cases,    a   3-  52  percent  more  are  fully  affirmed  by  Board. 
month  supply).  By  test  of  experience,  their  work  Is  entitled 
Delays:    median    tune   from    filing    unfair  to   same   confidence    Congress   evidenced    in 
labor  practice   charges  to  Board  decision  is  1959  by  allowing  Board  to  delegate  R  case 
400    days;    median    time    in    representation  decisionmaking  to  regional  directors,  also  not 
„„„„„/.           ,      ..       ,  Presldentlally    appointed.      Decisions    under 
cases  85  days-far  to-,  long.  ^^^   delegations    of  course,   are  subject   to 
CONGRESS  DID  IT  FOR  ELECTION   CASES  Board  revlew. 
Congress  In  1959  Landrum-Grlffln  amend-  (h)   Plan  Is  vague  and  too  broad.                              (h)    As  applied  to  basic  functions  of  NLRB 
ments  authorized   Board   to  delegate   repre-  this  does  not  hold  true.     Plan  Is  clear  and 
sentatlon  case  decisions  to  regional  directors,  delegation  under  it  is  more  restrlctefl  than 
subject  to  discretionary  review,  which  Board  "^der   Congress  action   of    1969   In    two   re- 
has  carefully  formu.atid  and  put  in  opera-  ^^-   (J.'   ^*^?'i%?/.**'*T. sff  t^.  n^' 
4,   „           ,  ,;       ,,    ,„.,              *^  ministraftlve  Procedure  Act;  and  (2)  the  pro- 
tlon  as  of  May  15,  1961.  ^^^^^  allowing  only  two  Board  members  to 
BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT  compel  full,  de  novo  review  of  trial  exam- 
Members  of   the  NLRB — Republicans  and                                                                              iners'  decisions.                 

Democrats   alike — unanimously   endorse   the  ~~~                                                                            '                    ;      ~~~                    ' 

plan  as  essential  to  tiie  Board's  functioning.  Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  I  ask    which  I  have  received  from  employers 

The  Cox  advisory  panel.  Including  manage-  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in     and  employer  groups,  endorsing  Reor- 

ment,  labor,  and  public  representatives,  sup-  the  RECORD  two  letters  and  a  telegram,     ganization  Plan  No.  5. 
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Thwe  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bbowm   CurmmT    Corp., 
New  York,  N.Y^  July  17. 1961. 

Hon.     EDUT7ND    S.     MUSKIX, 

U.S.  Senator,  Seriate  Office  Building, 
Waahtngton,  D.C.  ^ 

HoMOKABLX  Six:  We  are  writing  you  to 
urge  your  support  for  the  proposed  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  5  which  will  effectively 
aid  the  more  rapid  disposition  of  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  by  permitting  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  delegate 
greater  authority  to  trial  examiners  and 
other  qualified  personnel.  As  an  employer, 
we  recognise  that  sound  labor  relations  de- 
pends on  machinery  which  can  quickly  dis- 
pose of  union-employer  disputes.  Delay  in 
the  handling  of  imfair  labor  practices  will 
often  aggravate  an  already  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  while  safeguarding  due  process 
and  the  right  of  appeal,  will  effectively  ac- 
complish the  most  desirable  goal  of  ex- 
pediting the  disiHJsition  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  that  you  give 
your  support  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
when  it  receives  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Jessk  Schwartz. 


Paint  Mantttactctrers' 

Exchange,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  17,  1961. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  Paint  Manufacturers' 
Exchange,  Inc.,  is  a  trade  association  com- 
prised of  many  small  companies  in  the  New 
York  area  which  produce  paints,  varnishes, 
and  other  allied  materials.  As  labor  bargain- 
ing reprepresentatlve  of  our  members  we  are 
vitally  Interested  in  and  directly  concerned 
with  the  functioning  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  It  Is  with  this  In  mind 
that  we  recognize  the  great  importance  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
5  which  will  permit  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  delegate  more  authority  to 
trial  examiners  and  other  qualified  employees 
in  unfair  labor  practice  cases.  A  healthy  cli- 
mate of  labor-management  relations  depends 
on  the  existence  of  speedy  machinery  to  han- 
dle the  disputes  which  are  continually  aris- 
ing between  employers  and  unions. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion plan  will  remove  many  of  the  obstacles 
now  placed  in  the  way  of  the  speedy  disposi- 
tion of  unfair  labor  practice  cases  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  rights  of  the  parties  by 
preserving  the  right  of  appeal.  We  urge 
therefore,  that  you  give  your  support  to  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  5  when  It  receives  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Jerome  B.  Evans. 

rresident. 


Watkrville.  Maine,  July  17,  1961. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  earnestly  urge  adoption  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  5  which  permits  essential  re- 
organization of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  We  believe  that  this  plan,  while  pre- 
serving due  process  and  right  of  appeal,  will 
effectively  encourage  the  more  rapid  disposi- 
tion of  unfair  labor  practice  cases.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  a  sound  labor-man- 
agement relationship  depends  on  machinery 
which  can  qiilckly  settle  employer-employee 


disputes.    May  we  again  urge  that  you  sup- 
port the  proposed  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5. 
C.  P.  Hathaway  Co., 
John  W.  Kennedy, 

Vice  President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  5,  relating  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Senate.  The 
design  of  the  plan  is  to  minimize  the 
delays  in  the  handling  of  cases  before 
the  Board;  delays  which  amount  to  a 
median  time  for  disposing  of  unfair  la- 
bor practice  cases  of  some  400  days,  and 
an  ever-increasing  backlog  of  cases  de- 
spite the  Herculean  efforts  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

Plan  No.  5  can  generate  no  contro- 
versy with  respect  to  increasin.g  the 
powers  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
since  it  contains  no  provision  to  that  ef- 
fect as  did  some  of  the  other  reorgan- 
ization plans.  Plan  No.  5  similarly  docs 
not  involve  any  authority  to  delegate 
the  rulemaking  power,  becau.se  the 
NLRB  does  not  act  by  rulemaking. 

The  heart  of  the  controversy  about 
plan  No.  5  is  to  be  found  in  the  revi.sed 
provision  for  review  provided  for  under 
the  plan.  Less  time  in  the  hearinijs  was 
devoted  to  the  role  of  the  trial  examin- 
ers, the  applicability  of  section  7iat  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  the 
saving  of  time  to  be  expected  under  the 
operation  of  the  plan,  and  similar  mat- 
ters. It  is  primarily  to  the  revised  review 
procedure  that  I  direct  my  attention. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pres- 
ent review  procedure  demands  that  the 
Board  grant  a  review  de  novo  in  every 
unfair  labor  practice  case  in  which  ex- 
ceptions are  filed.  It  was  clear  from  the 
testimony  that  review  de  novo  was  re- 
quired regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
exceptions,  that  exceptions  are  filed  iii 
approximately  76  cases  out  of  100 — to  use 
100  cases  as  a  base  to  illustrate  percent- 
ages— and  that  in  only  22  of  these  76 
cases  are  the  intermediate  decisions  of 
the  trial  examiners  revised  in  any  way. 
To  state  it  different^,  of  76  cases  in 
which  exceptions  are  filed,  the  work  of 
the  trial  examiners  is  completely  up- 
held in  54  cases.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
these  figures  suggest  that  the  work  of  the 
trial  examiners  is  sound,  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  spent  by  the  Board  in 
reviewing  de  novo  cases  which  rai.se  no 
pressing  or  novel  questions  of  fact,  of 
law,  or  of  public  policy. 

Under  the  proposals  of  plan  No.  5.  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  Board  will  be  i-e- 
quired  to  permit  petitions  for  review  to 
be  filed  with  the  Board,  that  the  Board 
is  obligated  to  screen  these  petitions,  and 
that  a  review  de  novo  will  be  granted  by 
the  Board  upon  the  demand  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  less  one,  or  two  mem- 
bers of  the  five-man  Board. 

The  saving  of  time  under  these  re- 
vised review  procedures  is  to  be  found 
basically  in  two  places.  First,  the  peti- 
tions for  review  will  be  required  to  be 
drawn  in  more  precise  detail  and  broad, 


vague,  or  conclusionary  exceptions  will 
not  be  permitted.  Second,  the  Board 
will  be  able  then  to  wisely  and  Justly 
limit  its  granting  of  review  de  novo  to 
those  cases  involving  novel  or  substantial 
questions  of  fact,  law.  or  policy. 

The  impact  of  the  delays  caused  by 
current  procediu-es  has  been  spelled  out 
in  the  testimony  of  the  hearings.  Cases 
where  a  small  business  was  out  of  busi- 
ness before  an  unfair  labor  case  could  be 
decided  were  commented  upon,  and  in 
her  most  interesting  and  useful  testi- 
mony. Miss  Helen  Humphrey  said  that 
she  has  counseled  clients  that  in  certain 
areas  it  is  useless  to  even  file  charges  be- 
cause the  long  delays  involved  mean, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  that  the 
relief  is  a  useless  relief.  Similar  testi- 
mony was  received  from  other  witnesses 
as  well. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  note  for 
the  Record  that  the  hearings  on  plan  No. 
5  were  unusually  fruitful  because  of  the 
wide  range  of  factual  information  and 
legal  and  theoretical  argumentation  elic- 
ited from  a  fine  group  of  extremely 
talented  and  articulate  witnesses.  On 
the  record  I  should  like  particularly  to 
compliment  the  current  Chairman  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Mr. 
Frank  McCuUoch,  for  his  entire  presen- 
tation, and  especially  his  testimony  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  July  14. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed review  procedures,  it  is  my  belief 
that  plan  No.  5  helps  to  clarify  what 
has  amounted  to  a  lack  of  clarity  be- 
tween "fair  procedures"  and  "formal 
procedures."  I  am  convinced,  in  no 
small  measure  because  of  Chairman  Mc- 
culloch's testimony,  that  the  Board  im- 
der  the  proposed  review  procedures  will 
catch  all  of  the  type  of  cases  that  now 
result  in  some  modification  of  the  trial 
examiners'  intermediate  report,  and  that 
furthermore  the  Board  will  be  able  to 
spend  much  more  time  on  these  cases 
when  it  grants  review  de  novo,  even  to 
the  point  of  allowing  oral  argument  in 
more  cases,  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  liti- 
gants and  the  interest  of  the  general 
public,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  an  editorial,  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  18.  entitled 
■Streamliiiing  the  NLRB,"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Streamlining  the  NLRB 

The  approval  given  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee to  President  Kennedy's  plan  for  re- 
organizing the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  a  contribution  to  harmonious  In- 
dustri;\l  relations.  The  plan  for  speedier 
handling  of  unfair  labor  practice  cases  will 
fuitomatically  go  into  effect  at  midnight 
Sunday  if  neither  House  of  Congress  vetoes 
It. 

Congress  has  been  in  a  mood  to  override 
some  of  the  President's  proposals  for  reor- 
ganizing administrative  agencies.  This  fate 
must  not  befall  liis  plan  to  speed  the  han- 
dling of  unfair  labor  practice  cases  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

It  now  takes  more  than  400  days  from 
the  time  a  charge  Is  filed  until  the  Board's 
mandatory    reexamination    of   all    the    facts 
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Is  completed  and  Its  ruling  issued.  The 
delay  often  engenders  precisely  the  kijod  oX 
turmoil  the  Board  was  set  up  to  eliminate. 

The  Board's  members.  Republican  as  well 
as  Democratic,  are  unanimous  In  bellevtng 
that  timely  Justice  wuold  gain  If  it  could 
let  the  decisions  of  Its  trial  examtners  be- 
come final  where  no  real  basis  fc^  a  challenge 
was  found.  Each  case  would  get  a  routine 
review,  and  a  full  reconsideration  would  be 
ordered  whenever  two  of  the  Board's  five 
members  considered  It  desirable. 

This  would  guard  against  caprlclousness 
by  the  examiners  without  forcing  purpose- 
less delays  In  clear-cut  cases.  ITie  lengthen- 
ing backlog  of  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
awaiting  Board  action  Is  a  menace  to  equi- 
table labor-management  relations  and  indus- 
trial peace. 

tJNITKD    automobile     WORKERS     SUPPOBT     NLRB 

reorganization  plan 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Victor  G.  Reuther,  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  indicating  that  the 
UAW  wholeheartedly  supports  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  5  dealing  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  letter  which  clearly  and 
precisely  spells  out  the  reasons  why  the 
UAW  supports  this  plan  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International  Union, 
United  Automobile. 
AiRCRArr  &  Agricitltural 
Implement  Workers  ot  America — UAW, 

Washington.  D.C,  July  18,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Humphrxt  :  The  United 
Automobile  Workers  supports  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  of  1961  (National  Labor  Relations 
Board)  without  reservation. 

This  plan  Is  designed  to  relieve  the  Board 
members  from  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
many  matters  of  lesser  Importance  and  thus 
conserve  their  time  for  the  consideration 
of  major  matters  of  poUcy  and  planning.  It 
seeks  to  achieve  this  purptose  by  permitting 
the  Labor  Board  to  delegate  any  of  Its  func- 
tions to  Board  panels,  to  Individual  Board 
members,  to  hearing  examiners  and  other 
employees,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  subject  to  a  discretionary  review 
upon  the  vote  of  two  of  the  five  members. 
What  this  means,  simply  put,  is  that  the 
Labor  Board  is  permitted  by  plan  No.  6  to 
delegate  a  greater  degree  of  finality  to  the 
independent  trial  examiners  in  unfair  labor 
practice  cases. 

Approval  of  plan  No.  5  Is  essential  if  the 
Labor  Board  is  to  do  an  effective  Job  In  the 
tasks  assigned  it  by  the  Congress.  Currently, 
the  Board  Is  literally  smothered  by  the  vol- 
ume of  its  work.  In  1960.  the  Board  mem- 
bers Is-sued  decisions  in  4.122  cases  of  all 
types.  Without  making  allowances  for  week- 
ends, vacations,  and  the  day  or  so  of  each 
working  week  devoted  to  administrative  and 
other  affairs,  this  averages  over  11  decisions 
e.ich  day  of  the  year. 

The  problem  of  volume  gets  worse  instead 
of  better.  The  number  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  appealed  to  the  Board  soars  stead- 
ily. In  1959,  the  Intake  of  such  cases  was 
380;  In  1960  it  was  612;  and  by  July  1  of  1961 
it  was  740,  over  4  a  day. 

The  consequences  of  this  volume  of  work, 
which  as  of  now  must  be  handled  by  the 


Board  itself,  la  that  the  tlmela«  In  decisions 
grows  longer  and  longer.  It  \m  now  403  days 
between  the  Issuance  of  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice complaint  and  Board  decision,  and  It  Is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  are  cases  where 
an  employer,  a  union,  or  an  employee  Is  being 
hurt  by  Illegal  practices. 

Congressional  committees  hear  testimony 
by  small  businessmen  that  they  win  their 
cases,  but  only  after  they  have  been  put  out 
of  business.  Unions  testify  that  a  victory 
at  the  Board  level  Is  pyrrhic  because  of  the 
long  delays.  Everyone,  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  agrees  that  the  exist- 
ing situation  calls  for  improvement.  The 
area  of  disagreement  lies  only  In  the  means. 

The  principle  of  plan  No.  5  (permitting 
delegation  of  functions  subject  to  a  discre- 
tionary review)  has  been  approved  many 
many  times. 

1.  In  1946  Congress  enacted  the  Admin- 
Isu-ative  Procedure  Act  which  created  an 
independent  corps  of  hearing  examiners  and 
gave  their  decisions  greater  finality. 

2.  In  1947  Congress  enacted  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  which  authorized  the  Labor  Board 
to  delegate  functions  to  panels  of  Board 
members. 

3.  In  1959  Congress  enacted  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
wtiich  autliorized  the  Labor  Board  to  dele- 
gate finality  (subject  to  discretionary  review) 
in  representation  (election)  cases  to  its  re- 
gional directors. 

4.  In  1959  the  Cox  panel  of  11  distinguished 
labor  authorities  (appointed  by  the  then 
Senator  Kennedy  to  study  the  Labor  Board » 
recommended  that  the  trial  examiners  be 
given  greater  finality  In  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases. 

5.  In  1959  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  re- 
tained a  Management  Consultant  firm  (Mc- 
Klnsey  &  Co.)  to  study  the  operations  of  the 
Labor  Board  and  make  recommendations. 
Its  prime  recommendation:  Delegate  great- 
er finality  to  the  trial  examiners  in  unfair 
labor  practice  cases. 

6.  In  1960  President-elect  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed a  task  force  on  administrative  agen- 
cies under  the  leadership  of  Dean  James 
Landls.  Its  recommendation  concerning  the 
Labor  Board:  Delegate  more  authority  to  the 
trial  examiners  in  unfair  labor  practice 
cases. 

7.  In  1961  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practices,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Carroll,  Issued  a  report 
which  found  that  the  Independent  hearing 
examiners  were  dedicated  and  capable  per- 
sons and  that  the  problem  of  delay  could  be 
greatly  resolved  by  delegating  to  them 
greater  finality. 

In  sum,  for  more  than  15  years,  every  pub- 
lic agency  which  has  studied  the  problem 
of  agency  operation  has  come  to  a  similar 
conclusion:  that  the  problem  of  increasing 
caseloads  creates  delay  Inimical  to  the  proper 
function  of  the  Board,  and  that  the  solution 
to  this  problem  lies  In  greater  delegation. 

Opponents  of  plan  No.  5  are  not  only 
against  the  Labor  Board  but  against  Federal 
administrative  agencies  In  general.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  agrees  that  delay  In 
decision  renders  the  LalxDr  Board  ineffective, 
but  suggests  that  the  Labor  Board  tighten 
up  Its  Jurisdictional  standards  (thus  leaving 
the  small  and  the  weak  without  protection) 
or  that  the  problem  of  labor  relations  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  (most  of  which  have 
made  no  provisions  for  handling  the  prob- 
lem). The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers recommends  that  the  problem  be 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  district  courts, 
which  lack  expertise  and  whose  dockets  are 
generally  as  clogged  as  that  of  the  Labor 
Board. 

The  alternatives  to  us  seem  clear.  Con- 
gress can  approve  plan  No.  5  and  make  the 


Labor  Board  more  effectlv*  In  Ha  aacigned 
tasks.  Congress  can  reject  plan  No.  5  and 
benefit  only  the  obstroctlonlsts  who  profit 
by  delay  and  the  law  o<  tlM  Jungle.  Tbe 
Umted  Auto  Workers  stands  for  plan  No.  5 
and  a  more  efficient  Labor  Board. 
Sincerely  yours, 

VrcroR  O.  RxiTTHm, 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  PresUient. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter to  me  written  by  Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
director,  Department  of  Legislation, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  be 
printed  in  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Federation  of  Labob  and 
Congress  or  Inddstxial  Qkcakisations, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  18.  1961. 

De.'^r  Senator:  On  July  19  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  Senate  Resolution  158,  a  resolution 
disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
which  provides  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

On  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO,  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  this  resolution  (thereby  sup- 
porting the  reorganization  plan).  On  tills 
question  we  are  in  accord  with  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  reported  the  resolution  adversely. 

This  Issue  Is  politically  nonpartisan.  All 
of  the  members  of  the  Board,  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic,  have  Joined  with  the 
General  Counsel,  Republican  Stuart  Roth- 
man,  in  support  of  Eleorganization  Plan  No. 
5. 

The  purpose  of  plan  No.  5  Is  to  quicken 
the  processes  of  the  Board  by  delegating  the 
function  of  decision  in  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  to  trial  examiners  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  Administrative  Proced- 
ure Act.  Any  decision  would  be  subject  to 
discretionary  review  by  the  Board.  Such  re- 
view can  be  invoked  In  any  case  if  at  least 
two  members  of  the  Board  want  the  Board 
as  a  whole  to  do  so.  The  plan  would  in  no 
way  Increase  the  powers  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

This  delegation  Is  necessary  to  eliminate 
current  delays  In  the  handling  of  unfair  la- 
bor practice  cases,  which  now  average  14 
months  from  the  filing  of  a  complaint  to  a 
decision  by  the  Board. 

We    therefore    hope    that    you    will    vote 
against  Senate  Resolution  158. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ANDREW    J.    BlEMILLXR, 

Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskzeI  the  acting 
majority  leader,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI,  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader,  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remsunder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  Calendar  No.  545.  Senate  Res- 
olution 158.  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  544,  H.R. 
7208,  the  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <fI.R. 
7208)  making  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  7208)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 


ARAB  REFUGEES 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
published  letters  which  President  Ken- 
nedy sent  on  May  11  to  the  heads  of 
several  Arab  governments  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  American  position 
on  the  issue  of  Arab  refugees. 

The  new  administration  is  committed 
to  help  solve  this  persistent  problem. 
The  Middle  Blast  plank  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1960  refers  specifi- 
cally to  its  solution  through  "the  resettle- 
ment of  Arab  refugees  in  lands  where 
there  is  room  enough  and  opportunity 
for  them."  A  similar  view  was  expressed 
in  the  Republican  platform  of  1960. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  position,  but  a 
statement  of  national  policy. 

It  was  all  the  more  disturbing,  then, 
to  read  in  the  President's  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Arab  leaders  the  suggestion 
that  repatriation  and  or  compensation 
may  be  the  answer  to  the  refugee  prob- 
lem. Resettlement  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. Does  this  omission  represent  a 
change  of  view,  or  a  repudiation  of  for- 
mer policy? 

I  am  aware  that  some  people  in  the 
State  Department  think  that  an  offer 
of  repatriation  should  be  made  to  the 
Arab  refugees.  The  advocates  of  this 
proposal  believe  there  is  little  risk  that 
many  Arab  refugees  would  elect  to  return 
to  Israel,  which  has  become  a  complete- 
ly strange  country  to  them.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  majority  of  Congress 
shares  this  view.  If  'you  can't  go  home 
again"  is  generally  true,  how  reluctant 
will  the  Arab  refugees  be  to  return  to  a 
place  which  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
homes  they  fled  13  years  ago?  Thus 
Koes  the  oversimplified  reasoning  of  the 
iet  the  Arab  refugees  have  the  chance 
to  choose"  school  of  thought.  This 
school  of  thought  ignores  the  fact  that 
for  13  years  Arab  leaders  have  been  in- 
doctrinating the  Arab  refugees  with 
hatred  of  Israel  and  with  the  ghoulish 
promise  that  they  will  one  day  return  to 
destroy  it.  It  is  as  politically  dangerous 
to    ignore   this   fact   as    it   is   patently 


illogical  to  omit  it  from  consideration  of 
the  Arab  refugee  problem. 

What  is  a  refugee?  According  to  the 
dictionary — Webster's  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary,  1956 — a  refugee  is — 

one  who  flees  for  safety;  specifically,  a  per- 
son who  has  fled  or  been  ejected  from  his 
country  of  nationality  or  of  habitual  resi- 
dence for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  national- 
ity, or  ixjlltical  opinion  or  as  a  victim  of  one 
of  the  Nazi,  Fascist,  or  quisling  regimes; 
also  a  German  or  Austrian  resident  of  Jew- 
ish or  foreign  origin  detained  under  Nazi 
persecution  or  returned  thither  after  flit^ht 
through  the  vicissituder,  ot  v  i^r.  and  not  yet 
resettled. 

Those  who  are  .'=o  desifjnated  represent 
a  human  tragedy  of  wasted  live.s.  frus- 
tration and  bitterness.  They  are  not  yet 
resettled.  Some  200.000  of  theise  are 
children  under  8  years  of  ase  who  were 
born  rpfugees.  On  humanitarian 
grounds  the  plight  of  these  hapless  peo- 
ple does,  or  should,  lie  heavily  on  the  con- 
science of  the  world  community.  It  ii> 
hardly  cynical  to  note  that  reliance  on 
the  conscience  of  the  world  community 
solves  very  few  problems. 

Though  few  issues  have  been  more 
often  aired  in  more  forums  than  the  so- 
called  Arab  refueee  question,  I  repeat 
some  salient  facts  for  the  record: 

The  Arab  refugee  problem  came  about 
as  a  result  of  the  war  launched  by  the 
Arab  States  against  Israel  in  1947  and 
1948.  On  May  14,  1948.  the  date  that 
Israel  declared  its  independence,  the 
armed  forces  of  Egypt,  Jordan.  Syria, 
Lebanon,  and  Iraq,  aided  by  contingents 
from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Yemen,  attacked 
Israel.  The  secretary  general  of  the 
Arab  League,  as  spokesman  for  the  Gov- 
ernments of  these  Arab  States,  described 
this  action  as  follows: 

This  will  be  a  war  of  extermination.  It 
will  be  a  momentous  massacre  to  be  spoken 
of  like  the  Mongolian  ma.ssacre  and  the 
Crusades. 

Urged  to  leave  by  their  leaders,  and 
excited  by  the  dazzling  promise  that  they 
would  return  to  claim  victors'  spoils 
when  Israel  was  destroyed,  hundreds  of 
thou-sands  of  Arabs  fled  their  homes  to 
seek  a  temporary  refuge  in  neighboring 
countries. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Arab 
refugee  problem  as  described  in  reliable 
official  documents.  Among  these  are  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Research  Group  for 
European  Migration  Problems,  the  state- 
ments of  contemporary  Arab  leaders, 
and  various  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, including  the  United  Nations 
Palestine  Commission  of  1948.  There  is 
no  authoritative  version  which  to  my 
knowledge  presents  contrai-y  facts. 

But  the  Arab  leaders  miscalculated. 
Their  armies  did  not  destroy  Israel.  The 
kinsmen  whom  they  had  urged  to  flee 
from  their  ancestral  homes  in  Palestine 
were  made  homeless.  For  the  past  13 
years  they  and  the  children  born  to 
them  have  been  plodding  along  the  dole- 
ful road  of  United  Nations  Relief  Works 
Administration.  The  Arab  leaders  re- 
gard them,  not  as  luckless  kinsmen,  but 
as  a  political  powder  keg  they  constantly 
threaten  to  ignite.  It  is  an  uncon.scion- 
able  situation. 


What  do  the  experts  suggest?  In  No- 
vember of  1957,  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  published 
a  pamphlet,  poignantly  entitled  "We 
Strangers  and  Afraid"  by  Elfan  Rees, 
adviser  on  refugees  to  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  According  to  him.  inter- 
national experience  in  the  solution  of 
refugee  problems  results  in  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  that — 

no  large-scale  refugee  problem  has  ever  been 
solved  by  repatriation ,  and  there  are  cer- 
tainly no  grounds  fur  believing  that  this 
paticular  problem  can  be  so  solved.  Nothing 
can  bring  it  about  except  wars  which  In 
our  time  would  leave  nothing  to  go  hack 
to.  War  has  never  solved  a  refugee  problem 
and  it  is  not  m  the  books  that  a  modern 
wr:i-  would. 

Most  experts  concur.  It  is  not  surpris- 
iivj:.  then,  that  the  President's  reference 
to  repatriation  was  disturbing. 

However,  just  as  the  international 
community  is  unlikely  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem on  a  humanitarian  basis,  it  is  simi- 
larly unlikely  to  act  on  the  recommenda- 
tio.i  of  experts,  who  deal  with  problems 
on  their  own  merits,  and,  it  is  charged, 
do  not  leckon  with  political  realities. 

What  are  the  realities?  The  Arab 
States  have  chosen  to  maintain  a  state 
of  war  with  Israel.  They  publicly  as- 
sert that  the  only  honorable  solution  to 
the  Palestine  question  is  that  "Israel  be 
removed  from  existence."  This  is  the 
theme  which  dominates  their  public 
declarations,  their  press,  and  their 
radios. 

Israel  has  repeatedly  asserted  that  it 
did  not  create  the  Arab  refugee  problem, 
nor  can  it  be  expected  to  agree  to  in- 
vite a  fifth  column,  avowedly  bent  on  its 
destruction.  This  view  is  understood 
and  supported  by  us.  Nevertheless 
Israel  has  made  concession  after  conces- 
sion to  contribute  toward  a  fair  and  just 
.solution  of  this  problem.  Although 
initially  Isiael  had  regarded  it  as  re- 
lated to  a  general  settlement  between 
Itself  and  its  hostile  Arab  neighbors,  in 
1958  it  offered  to  pay  compensation  for 
the  property  of  Arab  refugees — provided 
they  are  integrated  in  Arab  countries 
and  that  international  assistance  is 
available — even  prior  to  such  a  general 
settlement.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  as- 
certain Israel  has  not  changed  its  posi- 
tion. It  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  an 
overall  plan  to  facilitate  the  resettling 
of  Arab  refugees  in  Arab  countries.  It 
is  not  ready  to  make  a  series  of  uni- 
lateral concessions  outside  the  context 
of  a  general  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem. 

Technically,  the  Arabs  base  their  posi- 
tion on  the  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 194  of  December  1948,  which  states: 

The  General  Assembly  resolves  that  the 
refugees  who  wish  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date 

No  reference  is  ever  made  to  the  key 
phrase,  "live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors." 

Our  goal  for  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East,  as  elsewhere,  is  peace  with  free- 
dom. This  cannot  be  bought  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  refugees,  or  at  the  expense 
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of  Israel,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Arab 
people. 

Repatriation  of  Arab  refugees  in 
Israel.  I  submit,  Is  more  than  an  im- 
practicable plan.  It  constitutes  a  mor- 
tal threat  to  a  friendly  democracy. 
This  we  carmot  countenance.  It  Is  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  Middle 
East.  This  we  cannot  risk.  It  repre- 
sents a  yielding  to  a  persistent  bVack- 
mail.  This  we  cannot  accept.  It  is  as 
repugnant  morally  as  it  has  proved  to 
be  futile  politically. 

The  Arab  refugees  must  be  resettled 
in  Arab  countries.  There  is  no  other 
valid  alternative. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorn  made  a 
very  interesting  and  very  able  speech 
about  the  Arab  refugee  situation.  It 
happens  that  earlier  today  I.  too,  spoke 
about  that  matter. 

I  wish  to  state  my  pleasure  at  the 
thesis  adopted  by  Senator  Scott,  which 
is  so  closely  in  keeping  with  and  in  the 
same  spirit  with  the  same  general  con- 
clusion and  the  same  thesis  on  this  sub- 
ject which  I  espoused  today.  I  take 
great  comfort  from  the  support  of  his  in- 
dependent thinking  on  this  subject ;  and 
I  join  him  in  the  belief  that  the  problems 
of  the  Arab  refugees  are  very  serious, 
and  that  what  we  do  in  that  regard  will 
be  a  very  important  element  of  the  sta- 
bility in  the  Near  East  and  of  the  hope 
for  ultimate  peace  there. 

I  also  join  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  belief  that  It  will  not  serve 
well  the  solution  of  that  problem  to  in- 
undate the  new  State  of  Israel  with  a 
flood  of  repatriated  Arabs  who  might 
become  a  fifth  column  there  and,  in  that 
way,  might  endanger  the  new  state,  and 
that  therefore  we  must  remain  faith- 
ful to  our  commitments,  undertaken 
through  the  years,  that  we  wish  to  help 
in  a  very  material  way  in  the  resolution 
of  this  problem,  as  we  have  offered  our 
help  time  and  time  again.  But  in  order 
to  be  fair,  such  help  must  be  based  on 
the  practical  problem  and  its  solution, 
which  is  essentially  resettlement,  to- 
gether with  whatever  steps  may  be  nec- 
essary and  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  stability  for  the  new  State  of 
Israel  and  the  concept  of  the  fair  share. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott]  for  the  excel- 
lent addre-ss  he  made  today  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7208)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pendincr  business  is  the  consideration  of 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill  (H.R. 
7208). 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SUDHIR 
GHOSH,  PARLIAMENTARIAN  FROM 
INDIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  a  moment  of  the  Senate's 
time  to  note  the  presence  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  parliamentarian 
from  India.  We  are  very  happy  and 
fortunate  today  to  have  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  Mr.  Sudhir  Ghosh,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  upper  house  of  the  In- 
dian Parliament.  Mr.  Ghosh  is  a  re- 
spected political  leader  in  the  great 
country  of  India.  He  comes  from  the 
State  of  Bengal.  He  is  a  friend  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  friend  of  free- 
dom. He  is  a  working  friend  of  democ- 
racy. I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  his 
presence  to  the  attention  of  Senators, 
and  I  hope  those  who  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  wiU  pay  their  re- 
spects to  him.  (Applause,  Senators 
rising.  ] 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  join  in  wel- 
coming Mr.  Ghosh  to  this  country.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  have  lived  in  India.  I 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  Indian 
people.  We  have  many  things  in  com- 
mon. I  know  that  Mr.  Ghosh  realizes, 
as  we  here  in  this  country  do,  that  we 
desire  to  work  with  the  people  of  India, 
and  we  are  proud  of  the  progress  she 
has  made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi-ild? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
league from  New  York  in  welcoming  our 
visitor  from  India.  I  have  seen  the 
upper  Chamber  of  the  Indian  Parlia- 
ment in  action.  It  is  a  most  distin- 
guished body,  fully  deserving  the  inter- 
est and  the  most  sympathetic  help  of 
any  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  wish  to  express  to  our 
colleague  the  fraternity  and  friendship 
of  other  legislators  from  a  friendly  free 
world  country  toward  the  two  chambers 
of  the  Indian  Parliament. 


SEAT  BELTS  CAN  SAVE  LIVES 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  recently  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  require  that  all  automobiles 
manufactured  for  sale  in  interstate  com- 
merce after  January  1,  1962.  be  equipped 
with  anchors  for  safety  belts. 

In  remarks  on  the  floor  last  week,  I 
inserted  a  press  dispatch  indicating  that 
an  estimated  5.000  lives  could  be  saved 
and  400,000  serious  injuries  avoided  each 
year  if  everyone  used  seat  belts. 

The  recent  Fourth  of  July  weekend 
took  a  toll  of  over  500  lives  on  our  high- 
ways. Perhaps  seat  belts  could  have 
saved  most  of  these.  A  release  from  the 
South  Dakota  Department  of  Highways, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  indicates  a  definite  case 
for  seat  belts,  according  to  Don  Rounds, 
highway  safety  director.  The  release 
which  reports  four  South  Dakota  trafBc 
fatalities  states,  in  part: 

Three  of  the  dead  were  definitely  known 
to    have    been    thrown   from  the  car,   then 


crushed  under  the  vehicle.  Seat  belt«  would 
have  saved  the  lives  of  at  least  three,  Ea.>d 
official  reports  of  investigating  officers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  release  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTLT  4  Fatalities  Show  Nixd  for  Seat  Bklts 

Pierre. — South  Dakota's  four  traffic  fatali- 
ties over  the  long  Fourth  of  July  weekend 
clearly  Ulustrate  the  case  for  seat  belts, 
commented  Don  Rounds,  highway  safety 
director. 

The  four  were  all  Involved  In  one-car 
accidents. 

Three  of  the  dead  were  definitely  known 
to  have  been  thrown  from  the  car,  then 
crushed  under  the  vehicle. 

Seat  belts  would  have  saved  the  lives  of  at 
least  three,  said  official  reports  of  Investigat- 
ing officers. 

Col.  Cullen  P.  With,  superintendent  of 
motor  patrol,  pointed  out  that  all  four  of 
the  fatalities  occvirred  on  county  roads  off 
the  State  trunk  system. 

Colonel  With  Indicated  he  was  pleased 
with  the  small  number  of  violations  by 
holiday  motorists.  Patrolmen,  who  put  In 
extra  hours  of  duty  over  the  Fourth,  reported 
that  South  Dakota  motorists  drove  with 
commonsense,  caution,  and  courtesy. 

'"ITiere  were  very  few  arrests  considering 
the  heavy  volume  of  traffic,"  said  Colonel 
With.  "Motorists  set  a  remarkably  good 
safety  record  on  the  State  highway  system." 


BANK  MERGERS 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  a  statement  which  Gov.  J.  L.  Robert- 
son, of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  made  to  the 
Michigan  Bankers  Association  on  June 
23  of  this  year. 

Governor  Robertson's  speech  contains 
a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
problems  involved  in  bank  mergers. 
However,  it  contains  one  point  which  is 
subject  to  question  and  which  might 
lead  to  serious  misunderstanding  if  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  comment  or  crit- 
icism. 

In  his  remarks,  Governor  Robertson 
discussed  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 
and  pointed  out  that  it  requires  a  Fed- 
eral supervisory  agency  review^ing  a  pro- 
posal for  a  bank  merger  to  connder 
seven  factors  set  forth  in  the  statute. 
Six  of  these  factors  relate  to  banking 
questions — the  so-called  banking  fac- 
tors. The  seventh  factor  which  must 
be  considered  is  the  effect  of  the  merger 
on  "ccanpetition  including  any  tendency 
toward  monopoly."  Under  the  act  the 
supervisory  agency  considering  a  merger 
must  get  the  comments  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  other  two  supervisory 
agencies  on  the  competitive  fsujtors  in- 
volved in  the  merger.  Under  the  act 
the  agency  must  then  take  all  seven 
factors  into  account  in  making  up  its 
mind  whether  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  proposal. 

It  is  entirely  clear  that  under  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  the  seventh  factor — the 
effect  of  the  merger  on  competition — 
is  not  controlling  in  tbe  decision  at  the 
supervisory  agency,  and  that  the  views 
of  the  other  agencies  and  the  Attorney 
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General  on  the  competitive  factors  are 
not  controlling.  In  addition  to  many 
statements  to  this  effect,  these  issues 
were  in  substance  involved  in  the  O'Ma- 
honey  amendment  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  1959.  This  amend- 
ment would  in  effect  have  given  the 
Attorney  General  a  veto  over  mergers. 
After  thorough  discussion  of  all  aspects 
of  the  matter,  the  Senate  defeated  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment  55  to  29. 

As  I  read  Governor  Robertson's 
statement,  he  does  not  question  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bank  Merger  Act. 
However,  he  goes  on  to  make  the  flat 
statement  that  "Congress  has  enacted 
antitrust  laws  which  apply  to  banking 
despite  its  status  as  a  'regulated  indus- 
try.' "  I  assume  by  "antitrust  laws" 
Governor  Robertson  refers  to  the  Sher- 
man Act  of  1890,  and  the  Clayton  Act  of 
1914,  particularly  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  and  the  1950  amendment  to 
section  7.  Governor '  Robertson  stated 
this  position  even  more  fully  when  he 
said: 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  other  regu- 
lated Industries.  Congress  has  decided  that 
bank  mergers  should  be  subject  not  only  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  banking  supervisory 
agencies  but  also  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
courts  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

These  are  the  statements  which  I  can- 
not allow  to  pass  without  comment. 

I  think  Governor  Robertson  is  prema- 
ture when  he  states  that  these  laws  ap- 
ply to  bank  mergers.  In  his  statement 
submitted  to  the  Banking  and  Ciu-rency 
Committee  in  1959,  Governor  Robertson 
said  that — 

although  the  Sherman  Act  legally  applies 
to  bank  mergers,  that  act  has  never  been 
utilized  in  this  field. 

This  question  is  now  pending  before 
the  U.S.  district  court  in  Philadelphia. 
Until  this  case  is  concluded  by  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  will  not  know 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  will  rule 
that  the  Sherman  Act  or  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  app'ies  to  bank  mergers. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  fairly  wide- 
spread assumption  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  hold  that  the  Sherman  Act 
applies  to  bank  mergers.  However.  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  this  assumption 
is  justified.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
there  is  very  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  so  rule. 

The  assumption  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  hold  that  bank  mergers  are 
subject  to  the  Sherman  Act  is,  I  think, 
based  upon  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  U.S.  V.  Southeastern  Underwriters 
Association  in  1944  (322  U.S.  533) .  There 
four  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  held, 
contrary  to  75  years  of  precedent,  that 
insurance  was  commerce  and  that,  since 
the  Sherman  Act  applied  to  commerce, 
it  applied  to  insurance. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  terse  dis- 
senting opinion  explains  the  weakness 
of  this  decision: 

I  Join  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  relations  of  the  Insurance  business  to 
national  commerce  and  finance,  I  have  no 
doubt,  afford  constitutional  authority  for 
appropriate    regulation   by  Congress  of  the 


business  of  insurance,  certainly  not  to  a  less 
extent  than  congressional  regulation  touch- 
ing agriculture.  But  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Justice  leaves  me  equally  without 
doubt  that  by  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman 
Act  in  1890,  Congress  did  not  mean  to  dis- 
regard the  then  accepted  conception  of  the 
constitutional  basis  for  the  regulation  of  the 
insurance  business.  And  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  the  inapplicability  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  in  its  contemporaneous 
setting,  to  Insurance  transactions  such  as 
those  charged  by  this  indictment  has  been 
confirmed  and  not  modified  by  congressional 
attitude  and  action  in  the  intervening  50 
years.  There  is  no  congre.ssional  warrant 
therefore  for  bringing  about  the  far-reach- 
ing dislocations  which  the  opinions  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Jackson 
adumbrate. 

This  decision  shocked  the  legal  pro- 
fession. It  also  shocked  the  Congre.ss 
which,  within  a  year,  passed  the  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson  Act  of  1945  '15  U.S.C. 
1011)  to  restore  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States  over  insurance.  A  full  discussion 
of  this  case  and  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  majority  opinion  are  contained  in 
an  article  by  the  late  Thoma.s  Reed 
Powell  in  the  September  1944  Harvard 
Law  Review.  Powell's  concluding  com- 
ments deserve  repeating  here : 

When  a  judge  with  the  neat  intellectual 
skill  of  Mr.  Justice  Black  proves  lame  and 
peccable  in  reasoning,  it  is  an  argument  pro 
homine  rather  than  ad  hominem  to  sug- 
gest that  the  trouble  lies  in  the  illegitimacy 
of  the  design.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  detailed  consideration  of  the  opinion  in 
no  way  mollifies  the  shock  to  the  profes- 
sion when  the  result  of  the  decision  was 
announce*!. 

The  line  of  precedents  holding  that 
banking  is  not  commerce,  beginning  with 
Nathan  v.  Louisiana  in  1850,  is  even 
longer  than  the  line  dealing  with  insur- 
ance. It  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  was  up  for  final 
passage  in  the  Senate  in  May  of  1960, 
that  the  5 1st  Congress,  which  passed  the 
Sherman  Act.  including  particularly 
Senator  John  Sherman,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasmy  for  whom  the  act 
was  named,  and  every  other  lawyer  in 
the  Congress,  could  not  have  expected  or 
intended  that  banking  would  be  covered 
by  an  act  applicable  to  interstate 
commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court  can  write  banking 
into  the  Sherman  Act  just  as  its  prede- 
cessors wrote  insurance  into  that  act. 
But  I  trust  that  if  the  Court  does  so.  it 
will  at  least  not  make  the  pretense  that 
it  is  following  the  will  of  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Supreme  Court 
might  well  follow  the  precedent  estab- 
lished in  the  baseball  cases  rather  than 
the  insurance  precedent.  In  1922,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  big  league  base- 
ball was  not  subject  to  the  Sherman  Act 
or  the  Cl^ryton  Act.  In  1953  the  matter 
was  presented  to  the  Court  again  in 
Toolson  V.  New  York  Yankees.  Inc.  <346 
U.S.  356).  The  Court  refused  to  reopen 
the  earlier  decision.  It  took  the  posi- 
tion that  if  there  was  to  be  a  reversal 
of  30  years  of  practice  under  statutes, 
this  reversal  of  statutory  construction 
should  be  effected  by  the  Congress  and 
not  by  the  courts. 

And  even  if  the  Supreme  Court  should 
hold  that  the  Sherman  Act  applies  to 


bank  mergers,  the  rule  of  reason  spelled 
out  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  would  pre- 
sumably be  applied.  To  state  this  as 
a  question.  Should  a  bank  merger,  which 
had  been  approved  under  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  by  a  bank  supervisory  agency 
as  being  in  the  public  interest,  be  re- 
jected by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  "unduly  diminish 
competition"? 

I  understand  that  in  the  Philadelphia 
case  it  is  urged  that  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  applies  to  bank  mergers. 
I  assume  Governor  Robertson  includes 
section  7  as  one  of  the  antitrust  laws 
applying  to  bank  mergers.  This  is  a 
novel  thought.  All  the  testimony  on  the 
subject  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  was  to  the  effect  that 
.section  7  did  not  apply  to  bank  mergers, 
which  are  virtually  never  effected  by 
stock  acquisition.  Among  those  who 
took  this  view  were  Judge  Barnes  in 
1956,  Attorney  General  Brownell  and 
Judge  Hansen  in  1957,  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Walsh  and  Governor  J.  L. 
Robertson  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  1959.  and  Acting  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Bicks  in  1960.  Conceivably  the 
Supreme  Court  will  rule  the  other  way. 
but  again.  I  do  not  think  the  Congress 
intended  or  expected  this  result. 

Governor  Robertson  concludes  by  ex- 
pressing the  view  that  the  current  liti- 
gation will  not  i-esolve  the  administra- 
tive schizophrenia  in  the  field  of  bank 
mergers.  In  his  opinion,  further  legis- 
lation will  be  needed. 

I  cannot  agree.  I  think  that  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  is  good  legislation 
and  that  it  is  all  the  legislation  needed 
in  the  field  of  bank  mergers.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  I  agree  with  every 
decision  reached  by  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  under  the  act  or  that  I  would 
agree  if  I  knew  all  the  facts  in  each 
case.  Certainly  in  such  a  field  as  this 
there  is  room  for  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  application  of  the  statutory 
principles  to  the  particular  facts  of  each 
case.  We  knew  when  we  wrote  the  act 
that  we  were  leaving  wide  discretion  to 
the  informed  judgment  of  responsible 
and  capable  experts.  And  we  knew  that 
if  the  Bank  Merger  Act  had  become  law 
in  1956,  when  we  first  reported  it  from 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
before  the  vast  wave  of  bank  mergers 
which  occurred  in  1957,  1958.  1959,  and 
early  1960,  the  task  of  administering  the 
bill  would  have  been  far  easier. 

I  am  convinced  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960  is  a  sound  and  well-considered 
.statute.  I  think  it  provides  sound  and 
carefully  designed  procedures  and  stand- 
ards in  a  field  where  such  procedures 
and  standards  were  badly  needed. 

Instead  of  trying  to  get  the  courts  to 
rewrite  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  Bank 
Merger  Act.  and  instead  of  trying  to  get 
Congress  to  amend  the  Bank  Merger  Act, 
I  think  the  bank  supervisory  agencies 
should  be  given  a  real  opportunity  to 
administer  the  Bank  Merger  Act  as  the 
Congress  wrote  it. 

Because  Governor  Robertson's  speech 
contains  much  information  about  bank 
mergers  and  a  very  informative  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  involved  in  them 
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and  also  in  order  to  give  his  full  state- 
ment on  the  points  where  I  disagree  with 
him,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  throughout 
the  years,  first  when  he  was  serving  in 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  later  as  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Federal  Re.'erve  Board,  Governor 
Robertson  has  been  my  close  friend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  J.  L  Robertson.  Member  or 
THE  Board  or  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Beeore  the  75th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Michigan 
Bankers  Assochtion.  Mackinac  Island. 
Mich  .   Jvne  23.    1961 

BANK    MERC!:RS    IN    PERSPECTIVE 

Let  me  begin  by  speaking  as  If  I  were  one 
who  is  unalterably  opposed  to  bank  merg- 
ers: Since  I  was  i>orn — a  half-century  ago. 
give  or  take  a  few  years -the  population 
of  the  United  St  ites  has  about  doubled 
Economic  growth  has  been  even  greater. 
Gross  national  pr(<luct  has  Increased  five- 
fold. The  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
today  Is  more  than  10  times  what  it  was. 
And  the  total  refources  of  the  American 
banking  system  hfve  risen  from  $22  billion 
to  almost  $300  bil  Ion.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened to  our  bani  ing  system,  structurally? 
In  1920  our  country  had  over  30.000  banks; 
today  we  have  les;  than  half  that  number. 
Every  year  hundreds  of  sound  and  service- 
able Independent  banks  disappear,  having 
been  absorbed  by  bigger  institutions.  Can 
anyone  doubt,  In  the  face  of  these  factf:. 
That  the  Americar  banker  is  moving  away 
from  the  free  and  open  competitive  system 
that  has  helped  the  country  achieve  its 
miracles  of  production,  distribution,  and 
general  prosperity' 

Now  I  must  change  the  pitch — in  both 
voice  and  substarce — and  talk  like  some- 
body else,  one  of  those  who  seem  to  think 
that  bank  mergers  are  our  only  salvation. 
The  question  now  becomes;  How  did  our 
country  ever  achieve  so  much  with  such  an 
antiquated  banking  system,  and  how  much 
longer  can  we  affcrd  to  pay  the  high  price 
for  this  outmoded  arrangement?  When 
the  National  Banking  System  was  estab- 
lished a  century  ago,  perhaps  a  banking 
structure  composed  of  thousands  of  small 
institutions  was  necessary.  Since  that  time 
the  population  of  our  country  has  changed 
from  overwhelmingly  rural  to  overwhelmingly 
urban.  When  we  cut  the  pattern  of  our 
banking  system,  tliere  were  no  such  things 
as  the  telephone,  the  automobile,  or  paved 
roads.  Developmeits  such  as  these  should 
have  obliterated  ihe  individual  smalltown 
bank,  just  as  the>  did  the  local  independ- 
ent telephone  systi-m  that  served  my  home- 
town, Broken  Bow,  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Germany,  France,  Canada,  Japan,  Eng- 
land, Italy — countries  that  are  now  chal- 
lenging our  econoirlc  preeminence — each  has 
a  streamlined  banking  system  in  which  from 
3  to  11  vigorously  competing  nation- 
wide banks  control  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
mercial banking  resources  of  the  country 
and  are  geared  to  serve  nationwide  In- 
dustry both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  country 
as  rich  as  ours  perhaps  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  having  several  times  as  many 
banks  as  the  rest  of  the  world  combined, 
were  it  not  that  the  iron  law  of  relative 
efficiency  is  makirig  the  small  unit  bank 
more  and  more  o:  an  anachronism.  The 
constantly  increasing  complexity  of  bank- 
ing problems,  the  greater  scope  that  larger 
organization*    can    offer    promising    young 


men,  the  advantages  of  electronic  account- 
ing that  can  be  afforded  only  by  institutions 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  customers — all 
make  it  increasingly  clear  that  the  small 
local  unit  bank  has  outlived  Its  pla<«  In  our 
economy. 

There  you  are.  I  have  tried  to  soeak  the 
part,  successively,  of  those  who  feel  that  the 
bank  merger  movement,  unless  arrested  right 
now.  will  spell  the  doom  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  those  who  contend  that 
people  who  oppose  bank  mergers  and  cling 
to  unit  banking  today  are  like  those  who 
opposed  the  Internal  combustion  engine  in 
1911   and  stood  firmly  behind  the  horse. 

But  let  me  warn  you.  the  impressive  gen- 
eralities on  both  sides  mu-^t  be  analyzed 
with  plenty  of  skepticism.  For  example,  a 
few  minutes  ago.  without  speaking  a  word 
of  untruth,  1  gave  you  a  complet'?ly  false 
Impression  by  failing  to  mention  certain 
additional  facts  and  by  Juxtajx^ing  facts 
that  h.-\d  no  valid  relationship  to  each  other. 
It  is  true  that  we  had  30,000  banks  and  now 
have  less  than  15.000;  It  is  also  literally  true 
that  hundreds  of  Independent  ba:iks  dis- 
appear through  merger  every  year.  But  tlie 
o'.  erwhclmlng  majority  of  the  thousands  of 
banks  that  are  no  more,  disappeared  not  as 
a  part  of  the  modern  merger  movement  but 
simply  because  they  became  insolv?nt  dur- 
ing the  banking  trouble  of  30  yeais  ago 

And  look  at  some  of  the  arguments  I  made 
In  fa^or  of  mergers.  I  attempted  :o  wring 
your  hearts  by  conjuring  up  a  picture  of 
thousands  of  small.  Inefficient  banks  in 
which  feeble  octogenarians  were  making 
shaky  entries  in  handwritten  ledgers,  trying 
to  put  off  for  a  few  more  years  tJie  inevi- 
table liquidation.  But  such  banks  are  fig- 
ments, as  we  all  know.  I  made  no  mention 
of  the  real  problem  of  mergers  amc'ng  large 
banks  fully  able  to  afford  and  utilize  elec- 
tronic accounting  and  with  no  management 
succession  problems.  And  most  Inr.portant. 
I  carefully  avoided  any  reference  to  the  con- 
viction of  many  economists  that  by  reducing 
the  number  of  competing  banks  In  a  mar- 
ket area  we  Inevitably  reduce  also  ihe  vigor 
of  banking  competition  and  the  general 
benefits  to  the  economy  that  res\ilt  from 
competition. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  need  for  skepticism; 
I  may  have  spent  too  long  on  a  point  that 
preoccupies  me  more  from  year  to  year — 
the  fact  that  truth  is  a  most  elusive  com- 
modity. What  I  hope  to  do  this  morning 
Is  to  marshal.  In  perspective,  a  few  relevant 
truths,  so  that  when  we  do  reach  coricluslons 
on  the  bank  merger  problem,  they  will  be 
realistic  evaluations  rather  than  a  hodge- 
podge of  emotional  generalities. 

Why  do  banks  merge?  In  the  early 
thirties,  which  Is  as  far  back  as  my  banking 
memory  extends,  most  mergers  were  rescue 
operations.  A  relatively  strong  bank  ab- 
sorbed a  weak  bank  to  save  it  from  receiver- 
ship or  liquidation.  But  since  the  Second 
World  War  most  mergers  have  taken  place 
for  quite  different  reasons.  A  small  family- 
owned  bank  may  merge  with  another  be- 
cause the  president  Is  old  and  has  no  sons 
willing  or  able  to  carry  on.  Or  he  may  wish 
to  obtain  the  more  marketable  stock  of  a 
larger  bank.  Promising  young  bankers  may 
prefer  the  supposedly  greater  opportunities 
of  an  assistant  vice  presidency  In  a  metro- 
politan bank  to  the  presidency  of  a  small- 
town bank,  or  a  large  bank  may  want  to 
obtain  the  services  of  the  president  of 
another  large  bank  through  the  merger 
route — this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  mouth- 
filling  phrase  "problems  of  management 
succession." 

Often  the  Initiative  comes  from  the  larger 
bank,  the  one  that  Is  absorbing  the  other 
(to  Judge  by  the  size  of  premlximB  being 
paid  for  banks  these  days).  Sometimes,  I 
suspect,  the  motive  is  unadulterated  megalo- 


mania or  foolish  rivalry — the  driving  desire 
to  be  the  largest  bank  in  the  city  or  State, 
not  the  second  largest;  or  even  a  thirst  for 
power  for  the  sake  of  power. 

When  two  relatively  large  banks  In  the 
same  city  wish  to  merge,  they  sometimes 
emphasize  the  growing  importance  of  nation- 
wide banking  competition — the  need  to  be 
able  to  compete  with  banks  In  New  York, 
Chicago,  ai  d  San  Francisco,  for  example,  for 
the  deposits  and  loans  of  enormous  national 
corporations  that  cannot  be  adequately 
served,  we  are  told,  by  banks  with  only  a 
half  billion  dollars  of  resources. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  "filght  to 
the  suburbs"  in  metropolitan  areas,  a  filght 
residential.  mercantile.  and  industrial. 
Banks  stress  the  need  to  "follow  their  cus- 
tomers"  away  from  the  business  district  of 
the  city;  and  often,  we  are  told,  it  is  safer 
and  cheaper  to  "branch"  an  independent 
suburban  or  smalltown  bank  than  to  create 
what  we  supervisors  barbarously  call  a  de 
novo  branch." 

In  very  recent  years  electronic  accounting 
is  mentioned  more  and  more  frequently  as 
a  reason  for  merging.  We  are  sometimes 
told  that  a  $20  million  bank,  for  example, 
cannot  efficiently  utilize  any  but  the  small- 
est of  the  marvelous  devices  we  see  adver- 
tised In  Banking,  but  that  if  two  or  three 
such  banks  merge,  they  can  afford  to  buy 
and  fully  utilize  full-scale  equipment,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  banks'  stockholders,  their  cus- 
tomers, and  the   American   economy. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons — but  only 
some — that  are  advanced  to  Justify  the  hun- 
dreds of  merger  proposals  we  see  every  year. 
It  would  be  fruitless  to  evaluate  them  een- 
erally.  for  they  must  be  related  to  the  facts 
of  sp>eclfic  cases.  Each  of  these  reasons  can 
be  very  appealing — especially  to  the  super- 
ficial observer.  Why  should  an  elderly 
banker,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  building 
a  successful  Institution,  be  forbidden  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  hard  work  and  good  judg- 
ment by  "selling"  the  bank  in  such  a  way  as 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  family?  Who 
would  oppose  an  arrangement  under  which 
several  small  banks  can  give  superior  service 
to  customers  and  better  returns  to  stock- 
holders, while  releasing  manpower  for  other 
productive  u.se?  What  valid  objection  is 
there  to  a  city  bank  expanding  geograph- 
ically In  order  to  continue  to  serve  Its  entire 
growing  metrcpolitan  area? 

The  chief  objection,  of  course,  is  the  char- 
acteristically American  notion  embodied  in 
such  hackneyed  but  meaningful  expressions 
as  "the  free  enterprise  system."  "freedom  of 
competition."  and  the  like.  Unlike  most 
other  countries,  the  United  States  has  adopt- 
ed as  national  policy  the  principle,  to  put 
it  broadly  and  without  a  great  many  neces- 
sary qualifications,  that  our  people  will  be 
better  off.  in  the  long  run.  If  most  areas  of 
our  economy  are  cultivated  by  a  relatively 
large  number  of  vigorously  competing  enter- 
prises. Some  observers  consider  this  policy 
especially  Important  in  banking;  they  regard 
financial  concentration  as  singularly  evil  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  Its  immediate  ill  effects, 
It  tends  to  spawn  concentration  and  monop- 
oly throughout  the  economy. 

The  American  banking  system  of  thou- 
sands of  independent  unit  banks.  In  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  developed  from  the  spe- 
cial conditions  that  existed  here  during  the 
19th  century.  There  was  an  enormous  coun- 
try, a  constantly  advancing  frontier,  a  vigor- 
ous pioneering  spirit;  and  the  technological 
revolution  exemplified  by  the  assembly  line 
lay  In  the  future.  Nlnteenth-century  Amer- 
ica needed  banks,  not  only  to  serve,  as  now, 
to  lubricate  a  massive  economic  machine — 
but.  more  Important  at  that  time,  to  pro- 
vide the  capital  that  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  Nation's  development.  I  think 
It    was    Preston    Delano,    an    outstanding 
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Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  long  my 
revered  mentor,  who  remarked  to  me  years 
ago  that  the  West  was  buUt  on  the  bones  of 

broken  banks. 

But  different  epochs  have  different  needs. 
It  Is  unreasonable  to  regard  the  develop- 
ment of  branch  banking  and  group  banking 
In  the  aoth  century  as  an  accident.  Besides 
being  a  nation  on  wheels,  rolling  over  an  In- 
comparable network  of  good  roads,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  uniquely  a  banking  people. 
With  far  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  world's 
population,  we  probably  have  more  checking 
accounts  than  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether. And  this  simple  fact  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  for  the  growth  of  multiple- 
office  banking:  the  bulk  of  bank  customers 
are  no  longer  business  enterprises,  located 
downtown. 

Unless  we  wish  to  Impede  seriously  our 
economic  progress,  we  must  bow  to  change 
and  reality,  exemplified  in  such  develop- 
ments as  these.  And,  to  a  great  extent,  we 
have  acknowledged  the  force  of  changed  cir- 
cumstances. The  unprecedented  growth  of 
branch  banking  attests  to  this.  In  1951  our 
country  had  less  than  20,000  banking  offices; 
today  we  have  nearly  25,000. 

The  crucial  question  is  where  we  should 
strike  the  balance  between  the  sometimes 
opposing  forces  of  convenience,  efficiency,  and 
economy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  less  tan- 
gible long-tema  values  of  "free  enterprise," 
"Individual  Initiative,"  and  "vigorous  com- 
petition" on  the  other. 

Under  our  governmental  system,  such  con- 
flicts of  opposing  Interests — opposing  bene- 
fits and  detriments — are  dealt  with,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  by  the  people's  representatives 
In  government — the  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial  branches,  all  three.  In  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  the  complexity  of  this 
process  is  mviltiplled  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  both  sovereign  States  and  a  sovereign 
Federal  Government,  often  with  responsi- 
bilities and  powers  in  the  same  areas  of 
activity. 

Each  of  the  50  States  has  banking  laws 
and  a  bank  supervisory  system.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  at  least  three.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  has  enacted  antitrust  laws, 
which  apply  to  banking  despite  its  status  as 
a  regulated  Industry. 

Bank  mergers  have  been  permissible  for 
many  years  under  both  Federal  and  State 
laws,  but  these  earlier  laws  seldom  enumer- 
ate standards  or  objectives  that  should  guide 
supervisors  in  permitting  or  prohibiting 
mergers.  In  those  far  off  days  the  super- 
visor's main  concern  was  whether  the  con- 
tinuing bank  would  be  a  sound  and  service- 
able institution.  The  possible  effect  on 
banking  competition  was  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

Within  the  past  decade  the  bank  merger 
problem,  in  capital  letters,  has  become  a  ma- 
jor problem — to  legislators,  administrators, 
and  the  public — for  the  first  time.  In  1966 
Congress  enacted  a  law  to  control  the  future 
expansion  of  bank  holding  companies,  and 
in  1960  a  law  that,  broadly  speaking,  re- 
quires the  approval  of  one  of  the  three  Fed- 
eral supervisory  agencies  as  a  prerequisite  to 
any  bank  merger.  A  number  of  States  also 
have  enacted  laws  that  parallel,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  philosophy  embodied 
in  the  Federal  legislation. 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  for  the  first 
time  enumerated  factors  that  Federal  su- 
pervisors must  take  Into  consideration  In 
passing  upon  proposed  mergers.  The  ulti- 
mate test  Is  embodied  In  the  statutory  pro- 
vision that  the  Comptroller,  the  Board  of 
Governors,  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not 
approve  a  proposed  merger  unless,  after  con- 
sidering all  factors,  it  finds  the  transaction 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

Seven  factors  are  enumerated  in  the  Bank 
Merger  Act.     The  first  six — often  called  the 


banking  factors — are  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  assets,  adequacy  of  capital,  com- 
petence of  management,  earnings  prospects, 
and  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served.  Is  one  of  the  banks  In 
a  weakened  condition;  is  this  a  rescue  op- 
eration? Or  has  it  mediocre  and  unaggres- 
sive management,  so  that  its  community  is 
not  being  adequately  served?  Or  is  its  only 
executive  officer  an  elderly  man.  running  a 
bank  that  cannot  afford  to  replace  him  at 
today's  salaries?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  are 
both  banks  well  managed,  serviceable,  and 
with  promising  futures,  so  that  there  is  n.j 
"banking  need"  for  the  merger?  These  are 
a  few  ol  the  questions  that  we  ask  our- 
selves. 

The  seventh  factor  named  in  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  Is  the  sign  of  the  times.  It  deals 
with  the  effect  that  the  merger  will  have 
"on  competition  (Including  any  tendency 
toward  monopoly)."  Those  are  the  words 
of  the  statute;  could  anything  be  simpler 
and  more  straightforward?  As  the  Senate 
committee  that  con.'^ldered  the  Merger  Act 
pointed  out  In  its  report,  competition  is  "an 
Indispen.'jable  element  in  a  sound  banking 
system." 

It  is  only  the  application  of  these  seven 
factors  to  actual  cases — the  welglilng  of  the 
favorable  and  unfavorable  aspects  of  a  merg- 
er proposal — that  is  steadily  incrr:isint;  the 
consumption  of  tranquilizers  by  bank  super- 
visory officials. 

Occasionally  a  situation  arises  in  which 
there  is  no  practical  alternative  to  merger- - 
where,  for  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  sug- 
gested, a  bank  must  either  merge  with  an- 
other or  go  out  of  existerce  and  deprive  It-s 
community  of  needed  .<^ervices.  However 
the  usual  case  is  quite  otherwise.  There  are. 
let  us  say,  four  banks  in  a  small  city.  All 
are  doini;  reasonably  well,  are  well  managed, 
and  face  no  serious  problems.  The  second 
largest  and  the  smallest  wish  to  merge.  If 
the  merger  is  permitted.  It  is  contended,  sub- 
stantial economies  and  heightened  efficiency 
will  result,  additional  services  will  be  offered 
to  the  hinks'  customers,  and  the  combined 
bank  wii:  be  better  able  to  compete  with  the 
city's  largest  bank. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  banking  public  of 
the  city,  of  course,  would  thereafter  ha\e 
only  three  alternative  competing  sources  of 
banking  services,  both  on  the  deposit  and 
loan  sides.  That  is  to  say.  as  a  matter  of 
arithmetic,  the  number  of  competing  banks 
will  drop  from  four  to  three.  And  it  i.s 
clear  from  the  words  of  the  statute,  read 
In  the  light  of  its  legislative  history,  that  if 
the  proposed  merger  would  lessen  competi- 
tion, it  .should  not  be  approved  unless  the 
favorable  aspects  of  other  factors  clearly 
outweigh  the  adverse  competitive  factor  to 
the  extent  that  the  public  interest  would  be 
promoted  by  approval. 

Just  for  exercise,  I  wish  each  of  you  would 
try  to  decide  whether  the  amalgamation  of 
a  certain  pair  of  banks  In  some  four-bank 
city  with  which  you  .are  familiar,  would 
actually  increase  or  lessen  competition,  and 
to  what  extent.  And  after  you  have  re- 
solved that  preliminary  question — perhaps 
by  deciding,  as  we  often  must,  that  "com- 
petition will  be  lessened,  but  it  Is  hard  to 
say  how  much" — then  go  on  and  weigh  this 
imponderable  against  the  benefits  you  gue.'is 
may  flow  from  the  merger— to  both  the  pub- 
lic and  the  banks.  (But.  for  the  purposes 
of  this  exercise,  you  need  not  bother  weigh- 
ing any  possible  benefits  secretly  offered  to 
bank  oflicers  for  persuading  unsu.sp>ectinK 
stockholders  to  vote  for  the  merger  » 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  run  through  this 
process,  however  briefly,  with  a  real  situa- 
tion (other  than  yotir  own)  in  mind,  because 
it  will  increase  your  tolerance  toward  the 
apparent  shortcomings  of  supervisory  deci- 
sions regarding  bank  mergers.  We  are 
acutely    aware    of    these    shortcomings,    and 


we  can  only  fervently  hope  that  after  a  few 
more  years'  experience  we — or  our  succes- 
sors— will  see  through  the  merger  glass  a 
trifle  less  darkly. 

As  most  of  you  know,  during  the  past  year 
bankers  intent  on  consummating  mergers 
have  encountered  serious  difficulties  quite 
apart  from  the  apparent  inability  of  some 
supervisors  to  make  up  their  minds — either 
expeditiously,  or  consistently,  or  clearly. 
When  State  banks  that  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  for  example,  pro- 
pose to  Consolidate,  it  must  seem  to  them 
th.it  the  course  Is  set  up  like  a  hurdle  race, 
with  the  hurdles  higher  and  higher  as  they 
approach  the  finish  line.  Under  State  law. 
the  banking  commissioner  must  be  per- 
suaded to  give  his  approval.  After  that 
obstacle  has  been  surmounted,  the  awesome 
Federal  Reserve  System  looms  ahead.  The 
Reserve  bank  of  the  district  Investigates  the 
proposal  minutely,  and  then  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  must  decide  whether  the 
merger  would  be  In  the  public  interest. 

On  occasion,  the  Reserve  Board  concludes 
that  a  merger  would  not  be  in  the  public 
Interest,  after  the  State  supervisor  has 
reached  the  contrary  conclusion.  This  is 
hard  to  take,  I  am  sure,  but  most  bankers 
have  come  to  accept  this  risk  as  unavoidable. 
In  a  Federal  system  like  ours.  More  painful 
is  the  recent  experience  of  certain  bankers 
v.-ho  successfully  ran  the  gauntlet  of  bank 
supervisors,  only  to  be  challenged  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  These  people.  I  am  afraid,  are  certain 
that  this  is  bureaucratic  muddling  run  riot. 

I  was  a  lawyer  before  I  was  so  unwise  as 
to  become  an  administrator,  and  as  a  law- 
yer I  can  say  that,  under  the  presently  gov- 
erning Federal  statutes,  there  seems  to  be 
no  escape  from  this  dilemma — the  possi- 
bility, now  an  actuality,  that  a  proposed 
merger  is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  co- 
ordinate departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  that  while  one  says  "Go  ahead" 
the  other  may  say  "Verboten."  In  contrast 
to  the  situation  in  other  regulated  Indus- 
tries, Congress  has  decided  that  bank  merg- 
ers should  be  subject  not  only  to  the  JurlB- 
diction  of  the  bank  supervisory  agencies  but 
also  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  courts  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

To  be  painfully  logical,  the  fact  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  concludes  that 
the  merger  of  two  Philadelphia  banks 
would  be  "in  the  public  Interest"  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  wants  to  enjoin  the 
merger  under  the  Sherman  Act  does  not 
mean  that  the  two  have  reached  conflicting 
conclusions.  Under  the  antitrust  laws,  the 
only  tests  are  whether  a  transaction  tends 
to  lessen  competition  or  Is  wliat  the  law  con- 
siders an  attempt  to  monopolize.  Even  if 
the  transaction  admittedly  would  be  in  the 
public  interest  for  other  reasons,  tlie  anti- 
trust laws  may  prohibit  it.  and  it  Is  the  ex- 
plicit duty  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
enforce  those  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  that  the  effect 
of  a  merger  on  competition  is  only  one  of  the 
several  factors  that  the  bank  supervisors 
must  consider.  If  the  FDIC.  let  us  say,  finds 
that  a  proposed  merger  will  contribute  so 
greatly  to  the  convenience  of  a  community 
as  to  outweigh  the  lessening  of  competition, 
from  the  public  interest  viewpoint,  the 
FDIC  Is  not  only  authorized.  It  is  obligated 
to  approve — and  promptly — even  though 
other  Federal  agencies  may  have  recom- 
mended adversely  on  the  compjetitive  factor. 
In  short,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  FDIC  might  assure  each  other:  "You  are 
absolutely  right."  and  yet  the  one  would 
say  "Yes"  and  the  other  would  try  to  per- 
suade the  courts  to  say  "No"  to  the  same 
merger  proposal. 
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To  many  people,  this  is  an  Intolerable 
situation.  They  believe  that  if  Congress 
considers  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  for 
example,  competent  to  decide  whether  a 
merger  Is  "In  the  pvbllc  Interest"  when  all 
'  ctors  are  conslderetl.  this  should  settle  the 
matter,  and  the  merg<jr  should  not  be  blocked 
iolely  on  account  of  competitive  considera- 
tions that  already  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Board  and  found  to  be  out- 
weighed by  the  public-interest  benefits. 

Others  are  convirced.  and  not  without 
reason,  that  so  lonj;  as  we  have  multiple 
banking  systems  and  multiple  supervisors, 
with  differing  philcisophles,  we  will  have 
conflicting,  contradictory,  and  inconsistent 
administrative  decisions.  Hence,  they  be- 
lieve that  applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  chaos  or  gen- 
eral disintegration  ol  standards  In  the  main- 
tenance of  banking  competition. 

There  are  some  who  hope  that  the  courts' 
decisions  in  the  pending  antitrust  suits  re- 
garding the  Philadelphia  and  Lexington 
mergers  will  settle  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. Despite  my  optimistic  temperament, 
I  doubt  that  It  can  te  settled  otherwise  than 
by  legislation.  But  the  litigation  will  have 
served  a  worthy  purpose  if  it  does  no  more 
than  give  bank  supervisors  a  better  concept 
of  the  relative  Importance  of  competition  In 
deciding  whether  a  proposed  merger  would 
promote  the  public  Interest. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  deal  with  the 
merger  problem  as  it  is,  under  existing  law. 
The  problem,  like  most  problems  that  amount 
to  anything,  is  not  susceptible  of  pat  solu- 
tion. It  has  already  been  enlarged  and  dis- 
torted, chiefly  due  to  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient skepticism  In  analyzing  the  positions 
of  people  who  claim  that  all  the  valid  argu- 
ments are  on  their  i>lde. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  us  will  profit  from 
the  sometimes  painful  experiences  of  the 
past  year,  and  That  the  banking  indiistry. 
bank  supervisors,  and  Congress  will  succeed 
in  working  out  Improved  procedures  that 
will  regulate  bank  mergers  in  ways  that  will 
be  truly  In  the  public  Interest.  This  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  1;  we  utilize  all  our  re- 
sources of  Informatlcn  and  Intelligence,  per- 
severance and  perspective,  to  deal  with  it 
as  one  phase  of  o\x  continuing  effort  to 
maintain  a  progreisive  and  competitive 
banking  system  thai  Is  able  and  willing  to 
meet  the  needs  erf  a  dynamic  and  expanding 
economy. 
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FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  June  21.  1961.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr  SchoeppelI  inserted 
in  the  Congressic  nal  Record,  at  page 
11007,  a  list  of  the  payments  being  made 
to  the  many  foreign  agents  registered 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938.  Thiii  list  shows  the  huge 
sums  being  paid  to  these  agents  for  the 
primary  purix)se  of  influencing  our  for- 
eign aid  program. 

This  report  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas should  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  in  this  connection 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  In  the  l^os  Angeles  Herald  & 
Express  of  July  11,  1961,  written  by  Mr. 
George  Todt. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  ren- 
dered a  great  public  service  in  calling 
these  enormous  payments  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  country. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Los   Angeles   Herald   &    Express. 
July   11,   1961] 

Otm  Lemon  "Aid"  Policy 

"He  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth  not 
who  shall  gather  them." — Psalms  39:6. 

Our  foreign  aid  policies  keep  on  getting 
wackier  all  the  time.  What  have  we  done  to 
deserve  them? 

Once  we  were  told  that  5  years  of  Mar- 
shall plan  aid  Immediately  following  World 
War  II  would  see  the  needed  Job  done. 

Eut  "Old  Man  Foreign  Aid" — he  Just  keeps 
rolUn'   along. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  continuing  ac- 
tion is  that  a  large  number  of  self-serving 
lobbies  in  behalf  of  foreign  aid  have  sprung 
up  in  Washington. 

There  are  many  foreign  agents  here  who 
spend  huge  sums  to  put  across  their  gim- 
micks at  U.S.  taxpayer  expense. 

Of  course  all  this  Is  really  quite  on  the  up 
and  up.  The  agents  are  well  within  the  law 
provided  they  register  with  our  Government 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of   1938 

WHEN    WE    LOAN 

This  is  a  facet  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
little  understood  by  Joe  Doakes.  American 
citizen.     He  ought  to  look  Into  the  matter. 

For  some  interesting  reading  on  this  sub- 
ject, permit  me  to  recommend  a  glance  at 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  21.  1961, 
on  pages  11007-11016  under  the  remajrks  of 
Senator  Andrew  Schoeppel,  Republican,  of 
Kansas      Really  some  eyeopeners  there. 

The  Senator  revealingly  placed  into  the 
Record  a  table  of  moneys  received  by  all 
foreign  agents  listed  with  the  Depaitment 
of  Justice  from  1955  to  1959 — and  It  is  quite 
a   ttpoff. 

One  outfit,  the  Development  &  Resources 
Corp — whose  chairman  of  the  board  Is  David 
E.  Lillenthal,  former  U.S.  head  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission — made  close  to  »1  mil- 
lion in  fees  paid  them  by  the  Near  East 
Government  of  Iran.    It  isn't  hay. 

UNTIL    IT    PAINS 

What  this  indicates,  primarily,  is  that 
foreign  governments  pay — and  pay  very  well 
indeed — to  obtain  highly  persuasive  voices 
in  our  country  whose  object  It  is  to  obtain 
a  bigger  take  at  the  till.  Who  can  blame 
them?     It  really  pays  off.  doesn't  it? 

It  is  ail  very  well  to  have  skilled  and  ac- 
complished representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments do  their  utmost  to  squeeze  all 
the  blood  possible  from  the  American  tur- 
nip— but.  ouch,  that  means  us.  We  are  the 
ones  who  get  stuck.     It's  our  money. 

To  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  we 
would  hardly  be  amiss  to  assume  that  some 
of  these  heart-rending  cries  we  hear  an- 
nually for  increased  foreign  aid  emanate 
primarily  from  those  who  stand  most  to 
profit  from  these  same  giveaway  transac- 
tions on  the  International  front. 

No  wonder  we  heeu:  such  competent  voices 
for  foreign  aid — thar's  gold  in  them  thar 
hills,  podner.     Ask.  and  ye  shall  receive. 

MOUNT   THE    ROAN 

Senator  Schoeppel  thinks  these  are  Items 
to  be  fully  considered  when  we  debate  send- 
ing our  funds  abroad. 

Read  his  pl«-cing  remarks  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Another  thing  which  bothers  many  of  us 
Is  the  predilection  of  the  New  Frontiersmen 
to  sweep  aside  the  time-tested  Battle  Act 
of  1951.  Under  the  terms  of  Senate  bill 
1315.  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  11.  the 
President  or  his  designates  can  now  give 
direct  assistance  to  any  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
try except  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 


We  have  previously  given  Communist 
Poland  1700  miilione  of  quite  likely  unrepay- 
able  loans.  The  Lnteresting  thing  about  this 
transaction  is  that  Poland  then  turned 
around  and  gave  the  Cuban  Mad  Marxist  — 
Red  Castro.  him.3elf — an  interest-free  loan  of 
$13  million,  which  was  really  through 
courtesy  of  us. 

YANK     THE     REINS 

Incidentally,  the  loquacious  Dr.  Castro  has 
already  received  upwards  of  $250  million 
from  the  Red  bloc  countries. 

It  is  increasingly  stupid  for  us  to  funnel 
huge  funds  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — or  to 
support  global  neutralists  who  fail  miser- 
ably to  support  us  in  retiirn.  Why  are  we 
lined  up  to  give  a  billion  this  year  to  India, 
whose  balky  Premier  Nehru  seldom  plays  ball 
with  us,  but  only  $150  million  to  loyal  Pak- 
istan— a  stanch  ally  definitely  on  our  side? 

The  foreign  aid  empire,  unhappily  grown 
like  Topsy.  now  has  become  something  of  a 
gaig-niuan  waj  of  life  to  many  with  selfish 
axes  to  grind. 

It  IS  time  to  trim  it  down  and  liquidate 
this  bureaucracy.     Why  not? 


NEED  FOR  MORE  AIR  SAFETY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent airline  accident  in  Denver  again 
points  up  the  necessity  for  more  air 
safety.  This  pressure  for  air  safety 
should  be  constant.  It  should  not  be  a 
matter  considered  only  when  we  are  re- 
minded of  it  by  the  loss  of  life. 

The  June  1961  edition  of  the  Reader  s 
Digest  contains  a  memo  to  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  on  what  might  be  done  now  to 
improve  safety  in  the  air. 

One  suggestion  is  a  requirement  for 
automatic  systems  that  spray  water 
under  pressure  on  crucial  spots  after  an 
airplane  crashes.  Last  year.  I  requested 
the  previous  FAA  Administrator  to  con- 
sider requiring  the  installation  of  such 
devices  on  all  airplanes  carrying  pas- 
sengers. But  nothing  has  been  done. 
The  device  has  been  successful  in  tests 
carried  on  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  require  the  installa- 
tion of  these  lifesaving  systems  on  pas- 
senger carrying  airplanes. 

Other  matters  discussed  in  the  article 
may  be  carried  out  with  Federal  assist- 
ance if  Congress  approves  the  extension 
of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  which  we  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  have  ap- 
proved. Safety  equipment  may  be  in- 
stalled with  the  Federal  Government 
paying  from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  cost. 

I  think  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  suggestion  made  for  testing  of 
new  airplanes.  He  points  out  particu- 
larly the  fact  that  the  Caravelle  was 
used  for  2  years  as  a  cargo  plane  before 
it  was  converted  to  passenger  service. 
We  have  experienced  here  in  the  Unit«l 
States  accidents  with  new  planes,  par- 
ticularly the  Electra,  which  may  have 
been  averted  had  such  a  testing  require- 
ment been  in  operation.  We  have,  I  be- 
lieve, been  apathetic  toward  air  safety. 
We  have  been  willing  to  gsmible  with  the 
lives  of  passengers.  Our  new  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator should  now  push  vigorously 
for  new  action  which  will  result  in 
greater  air  safety.    He  has  indicated  his 
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willingness  to  be  conscious  of  the  air 
safety  needs.   I  am  sure  he  will  do  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  entitled  "Memo 
to  the  New  Air  Boss"  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Rbcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mxifo    TO    THK    Niw    Aa    Boss — A    Pilot's 

Checklist  or  Things  thi  Fkdekal  Aviation 

Agency  Might  Do  Right  Now  To  Improve 

Safety  in  the  Air 

(By  Robert  N.  Buck) 

Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby:  I  am  one  of  the  70,000 
pilots  threading  their  way  through  the  skies 
under  your  regulation.  I  know  that  as  the 
new  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  you  have  a  desk  full  of  problems.  I 
know  something  of  those  problems — because 
they  are  also  mine. 

Our  common  interest — with  you  at  your 
desk  and  with  me  In  the  left  front  seat  of  a 
transport — is  to  get  people  safely  from  one 
place  to  another.  You  know  my  trials  be- 
cause as  a  former  Navy  filer  and  Lockheed 
test  pilot  you've  handled  big  planes  yourself. 

What  I  like  especially  about  you  and  what 
makes  me  bold  enough  to  write  this  memo 
is  the  way  you  have  obtained  the  best  advice 
you  could  from  those  who  have  had  a  lengthy 
and  rich  aaeociation  with  all  phases  of  our 
business.     It  indicates  a  willingness  to  listen. 

So  I  want  to  send  you  a  checklist  of  items 
pilots  consider  Important.  The  items  are 
familiar.  They  all  have  to  do  with  what  is 
known  about  air  safety — known  but  neg- 
lected, proved  but  not  applied.  As  we  pilots 
say.  these  things  are  stalled  at  top  dead 
center.  We  hope  you  can  get  something 
done  about  them. 

Take  fires.  There  have  been  200  fatalities 
during  the  last  10  years  In  which  fire  followed 
a  crash.  Evidence  Indicates  that  a  large 
nvunber  of  the  people  were  not  killed  by  Im- 
pact, but  were  roasted  or  asphyxiated.  Yet 
we  know  how  to  prevent  crash  flres,  with  an 
automatic  system  that  sprays  water,  under 
pressure,  on  the  crucial  hotspots  after  an 
airplane  smashes  up. 

The  principle  of  the  system  was  well 
proven  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  when  they  actually  crashed 
old  airplanes  to  test  it.  The  trouble,  as  you 
probably  know,  is  that  the  gadget  isn't  avail- 
able. It  can't  be  obtained  because  no  one 
has  taken  on  the  task  of  working  out  the 
hardware — nor  has  any  airline  actually  or- 
dered it.  It's  been  a  buckpassing  proposi- 
tion between  the  airplane  maker  and  the 
airplane  buyer.  All  we  need  is  to  knock  a 
few  heads  together  to  get  It  done — and  that's 
a  job  for  you.  With  your  knowledge  and 
persuasive  powers  and  "giddap"  I'm  sure  you 
can  start  a  little  commotion.  The  crews 
and  the  public  will  t)e  on  your  side. 

And  there's  the  matter  of  decent  airport 
lighting.  Spectacularly  good  lights  for  bad- 
weather  approaches  have  been  worked  out. 
Only  a  man  of  your  flying  experience  can 
appreciate  what  a  gift  to  safety  these  lights 
are  and  how  welcome  they  are  In  a  foul 
night.  What  a  Joy  it  is  to  pick  them  up 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  end  of 
the  runway  and  have  them  guide  you  in  like 
tracer  bullets.  As  of  now,  however,  out  of 
569  airports  in  the  United  States  approved 
for  airline  operation,  only  98  have  these 
lights. 

Along  with  the  lights,  we  need  the  In- 
strument-landing radio  beam  (ILS)  that 
lead*  na  to  the  airport  runway  so  we  can 
find  the  lights.  Only  a  third  of  our  airports 
have  this  equipment,  and  only  two  have  it 
on  more  th^n  one  runway. 

When  an  ILS  radio  beam  and  approach 
lights  are  on  only  one  runway.  It  means,  of 


course,  tliat  a  pilot  cannot  always  approach 
into  the  wind  as  an  airplane  should,  but 
must  often  land  either  crosswind  or  down- 
wind— neither  of  which  is  good,  safe  flylnj» 
technique.  It  holds  up  trafBc  movement, 
too.  because  the  Job  is  tougher,  approaches 
are  missed  more  often 

What  we  need  are  instrument-landing 
radio  aids  to  get  us  down  through  the  murk 
and  aim  us  at  the  runway;  then  we  need 
those  zipping  approach  lights  to  lead  us 
visually  to  the  exact  end  of  the  runway.  A 
minimum  of  400  airports  should  have  this 
equipment,  and  on  more  than  just  one  run- 
way per   airport. 

Runway  22  at  La  Guardia  Airport.  New 
York,  serves  as  a  symbol  of  thi.s  problem.  In 
February  1959  a  transport  loaded  with  pas- 
sengers crashed  short  of  runway  22  while 
making  its  approach  on  a  foggy  night.  We 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  ;iitimeter.  but 
we  knew  the  real  reason.  We  were  later  sup- 
ported in  our  judgment  by  FAA's  Oscar 
Bakke,  v.hen  he  gave  testimony  about  the  ac- 
cident on  behalf  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  Bureau  of  Safety.  The  pilot  simply 
couldn't  see  the  runway  when  he  broke  out 
of  the  overcast,  and  he  hit  the  water  before 
he  could  find  the  nmway.  All  those  can- 
dles in  the  window,  such  as  the  new  system 
provides,  would  have  guided  him  home. 

Another  Item:  Far  more  runways  are  need- 
ed than  we've  got  now.  In  fact,  every  big 
airport  ought  to  be  more  like  a  big  rail  ter- 
minal so  that  incoming  planes  have  a  lot  of 
tracks  to  land  on  and  not  Just  one  as  they 
have  new.  Railroads  don't  have  to  stack 
trains  one  behind  the  other  waiting  for  a 
track  that's  open. 

In  th-s  country  we  have  a  $100  billion 
roadbullding  program.  90  percent  federally 
financed.  We  complete  the  equivalent  of 
71,336  miles  of  single-lane  highway  a  year. 
Yet  it's  ^  king--izc  liurdle  to  get  extra  run- 
ways—  when  only  8.000  miles  of  pavement 
would  ptit  an  extra  Jet-long  runway  on  every 
airline  airport  in  the  Nation.  Or  it  would 
build  1.000  runway.s  that  could  be  used  by 
smaller  airplanes,  which  in  turn  would  e:ije 
cor:gc?ti<m  at  busy  air  terminals. 

In  the  middle  of  all  your  problems.  I  hope 
yru  won  t  object  to  being  reminded  of  small 
changes  that  can  Improve  airworthlne.'^s  in 
planes.  What  we  call  tremendous  trifles  get 
overlooked.  There  is  a  tiny  red  warning  flag 
attached  to  an  Instrument  that  pilots  watch 
to  guide  them  to  the  runway  in  bad  weather. 
This  instrument  show.>  the  beam  to  the  run- 
way and  the  slope  to  fly  down  a.^;  the  plane 
descends.  The  little  warning  fl:tc  flips  into 
view  if  something  goes  wrong  with  the  in- 
strument. But  the  flag,  half  an  inch  lomr, 
is  hard  to  see.  Lighting  in  the  cockpit  is 
red,  to  relieve  glare,  and  this  nulllfles  the 
effect  of  the  red  flag.  You  don't  see  It.  The 
British  use  a  white  flag  and  it  can  be  seen 
under  any  light.  Why  not  make  ours  white? 
It's  a  small  item,  but  back  of  it  Is  the  British 
experience  and  we  ought  to  profit  by  it. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  lot  we  could  learn  from 
other  countries  about  the  flying  business 
About  certificating  new  planes,  for  example 
The  small  French  jet,  the  Caravelle.  which 
has  a  marvelous  record,  was  flown  2  years 
as  a  cargo  plane  before  it  ever  loaded  pas- 
sengers. This  is  good  practice.  As  an  old 
test  pilot  you  know  that  the  true  test  of 
any  plane  is  service — hew  it  behaves  In  the 
variety  of  situaticns  it  can  encounter  only 
In  the  day-to-day  and  nlght-to-nlght  grind 
In  the  air.  Tliis  is  when  the  real  faults 
emerge. 

When  many  planes  such  as  the  Constella- 
tion and  the  DC-6  were  Introduced  they  gave 
trouble  and  had  to  be  grounded  for  remedial 
work  after  they  had  been  licensed  by  the 
Government.  There  has  !)een  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  structural  defects  of  the  Electra — 
now  being  corrected  at  a  cost  of  $25  million 


to  the  manufacturer.  There  was  no  reason 
why  two  of  these  passenger  planes  should 
have  lost  their  wings  in  the  air  and  taken 
the  lives  of  97  persons.  A  thorough  cargo 
test  might  well  have  told  the  story  with  far 
less  loss  of  life. 

I  know  that  there  must  be  a  lot  of  long- 
range  planning  in  aviation.  We've  go  to 
think  10  or  more  years  ahead.  But  as  a 
pilot  I'm  also  certain  that  we've  got  to 
think  about  now. 

It  may  seem  strange  for  a  pilot  to  sug- 
gest further  regulation  of  pilots  to  the  FAA. 
We've  had  plenty.  But  perhaps  aome  mat- 
ters have  not  been  as  Important  as  the  one 
I  refer  to  now.  In  view  of  the  present  traffic 
jams  In  the  air,  why  not  put  all  planes  in 
certain  busy  areas  under  positive  control 
from  the  ground  at  all  times.  In  good  weather 
as  well  as  bad,  on  a  clear  day  as  well  aa  on  a 
cloudy  one?  Present  arrangements,  which 
allow  a  pilot  to  fly  In  good  weather  about 
where  he  pleases  around  big  airports,  unless 
he  Is  getting  clearance  to  land,  are  unrealis- 
tic, and  out  of  date. 

We  need  positive  control  up  high,  too — 
where  Jets  fly.  Planes  go  too  fast  today  for 
pilots  to  see  approaching  aircraft  in  time 
to  be  sure  of  avoiding  them.  Even  in  a 
bright  sky  you  are  not  likely  to  see  an  ap- 
proaching plane  until  It  is  2>^  miles  away. 
Two  Jets  coming  at  each  other  make  a  com- 
bined speed  of  1.200  miles  an  hour.  It  takes 
7  seconds  for  a  pilot  to  see  another  plane, 
get  the  message  to  his  brain,  then  to  his 
hands,  and  move  the  controls.  In  7  seconds 
the  Jets  have  traveled  that  2!/j  miles. 

Of  course,  a  howl  would  go  up  If  you  tried 
to  bring  all  traffic  In  busy  areas  under  posi- 
tive control.  Private  pilots  don't  want  to  be 
restricted.  Airlines  know  It  might  mean 
cutting  down  on  some  flights.  The  military 
might  Just  kick  like  steers.  But  we  also 
know  that  if  all  were  under  positive  control 
in  heavily  congested  areas,  flying  would  be 
safer.  Midair  collisions  up  to  now,  save  for 
the  one  last  December,  have  taken  place 
when  one  or  both  planes  were  under  visual 
flight  rules  and  not  under  positive  control 
I  know  you  will  forgive  anything  amiss 
In  this  memo.  When  a  pilot  gets  strung  out 
on  what  interests  him  most — his  own  hide 
and  the  hides  of  his  passengers — he  Is  likely 
to  keep  on  going,  especially  with  a  sympa- 
thetic audience.  I  offer  these  suggestions 
only  in  the  hope  your  administration  will 
prove  the  safest  by  far  In  the  history  of  the 
Agency.  Those  of  us  who  fly  will  try  to  help 
you  make  it  so — and  not  Just  for  your  sake 
either. 
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LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fH.R.  7208>  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  appropriations  bill,  which  is 
before  the  Senate,  recommends  a  total 
appropriation  of  $135,432,065.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $31,078,730  over  the  House 
bill.  All  of  this  increase,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  $425,000  for  the  LibraiT  of 
Congress,  is  for  Senate  items  which  the 
House  by  custom  does  not  include  in  the 
appropriations  bill  in  that  body.  The 
report  from  the  committee  is  before  the 
Senate,  which  gives  all  of  the  details  of 
the  committee  increase. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business  in  the  stationery  room  of 
almost   62  percent,  the  committee  has 


included  funds  to  employ  one  additional 
person  for  the  stiitionery  room. 

The  comirittee  las  also  Included  funds 
in  the  bill  for  an  additional  14  Janitorial 
employees  for  tie  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
These  employees  ^vill  be  assigned  to  pro- 
vide custodial  ser/ices  for  the  new  space 
assigned  to  the  Senate  in  the  extension 
of  the  cast  front  of  the  Capitol.  This 
consists  of  32  additional  ofi&ces  on  5  dif- 
ferent floors,  plus  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  corridors,  and  stair- 
v*ays. 

The  committee  has  also  included  in 
the  bill  fimds  for  14  additional  positions 
for  the  Senate  Office  Building  of  a  total 
of  26  sought  in  i.  supplemental  request. 
After  thoroughly  exploring  this  proposal, 
the  committee  has  recommended  that  14 
of  these  position:;  be  provided.  The  re- 
quest for  four  additional  elevator  opera- 
tors was  denied.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  tliat  there  is  no  need  for 
elevator  operators  to  be  assigned  to  the 
middle  bank  of  elevators  in  the  New 
Senate  Office  Bi.ilding  which  are  auto- 
matic elevators.  The  four  positions 
presently  budgeted  for  this  middle  bank 
of  elevators  can  te  reassigned  to  the  ele- 
vators where  fully  automatic  controls 
do  not  exist. 

The  committee  has  included  in  the 
bill  a  special  appropriation  of  $42,000 
to  employ  four  upholsterers  for  a  tem- 
porary period  of  I  year  and  to  purchase 
materials  to  rei.pholster  and  refinish 
all  of  the  upholitered  furniture  in  the 
private  ofiBces  ol  the  Senators  in  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building.  After  a  de- 
tailed study  of  this  matter,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  far  more  eco- 
nomical to  re-do  this  furniture  than  to 
replace  it  and,  in  addition,  it  was  felt 
that  the  refurbished  furniture  will  be 
far  superior  to  any  new  furniture  which 
might  have  been  i)urchased. 

The  bill  inclucies  a  provision  which 
forbids  use  of  any  of  the  fimds  to  op- 
erate the  old  subway  system  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
committee  that  t'vo  subway  cars  to  the 
new  building  and  two  subway  cars  to 
the  old  building  would  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  traffic  and  that  there  was  no 
point  in  utilizing  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  old  cars. 

Since  the  comriittee  took  this  action 
we  have  found  that  this  was  not  a  pop- 
ular decision.  However,  insofar  as  the 
committee  is  concerned,  we  hope  it  will 
stand. 

A  language  provision  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  by  the  committee 
which  will  authorize  a  Senator  to  in- 
crease the  salary  of  one  position  in  his 
office  from  $10,9;!8  per  annum  to  $13.- 
537  per  annum.  No  additional  funds 
have  been  provided  for  this  purpose  and 
the  increase,  if  .allowed  by  a  Senator, 
will  have  to  be  absorbed  out  of  his 
basic  allowance. 

This  came  about  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
!Mr.  Clark  1,  who  felt  that  he  should  be 
able  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  fourth 
clerk  in  his  office.  The  committee  went 
into  this  matter  rather  exhaustively  and 
determined  that  '.he  Senator  was  correct 
in  asking  to  do  what  he  desired  to  do. 


Under  existing  law,  four  staff  trips 
to  a  Senator's  residence  city  in  his  State 
are  allowed  in  each  flscjil  year.  Lan- 
guage has  been  included  in  the  bill  which 
will  authorize  these  trips  to  be  made  to 
any  locaUty  within  the  State,  but  the 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  trip  will  be  the  amount 
between  "Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Sen- 
ator's residence  city.  This  change  in 
the  law  will  not  increase  the  amount 
which  is  being  reimbursed  for  staff  trips 
to  the  Senators'  States,  but  will  authorize 
a  technical  change  to  make  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  staff  member  to  go  to  the 
residence  city  of  the  Senator  in  order  to 
be  reimbursed  for  the  official  trip. 

To  make  the  explanation  a  little  more 
realistic,  if  at  the  present  time  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Calif orna  [Mr. 
KucHELl,  for  example,  desired  to  have 
his  staff  member  go  to  San  Francisco, 
under  existing  law  that  person  would 
have  tro  go  to  Los  Angeles  before  he 
could  be  compensated  for  the  official 
trip.  As  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the  law 
he  could  go  to  San  Francisco  and  be 
paid  for  his  trip,  without  having  to  go  to 
Los  Angeles.  However,  the  maximum 
reimbursement  permitted  would  be  based 
on  the  mileage  round  trip,  to  the  Sena- 
tor's residence  city. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  example  just 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
it  should  be  made  abundantly  clear  that 
one  leaving  my  office  today  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia would  be  required  to  go  t-D  /Ana- 
heim, which  is  my  hometown.  I  do  not 
consider  it  a  punishment  or  penalty  to 
have  any  person  in  my  office  go  to  Ana- 
heim before  he  goes  anywhere  else  in 
California,  to  our  great  metropolis  of 
Los  Angeles  or  to  our  great  city  of  San 
Francisco.  However,  I  shall  abide  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  majority.  [Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  effected  very  f».'W  in- 
creases in  salaries  in  this  bilL  Authority 
has  been  granted  to  the  respective  sec- 
retaries for  the  majority  and  tae  mi- 
nority to  fix  the  gross  compensation  for 
the  assistant  secretaries  for  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority  at  not  to  exceed 
$16,384  per  annum.  The  existing  ceiling 
for  these  positions  is  $15,329  per  annum. 

Authority  and  fmids  have  been 
granted  in  the  bill  for  the  Official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  to  effect  modest  in- 
creases for  two  transcribers  ii  that 
office. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  has  been 
authorized  to  grant  increases  lor  the 
employees  in  the  disbursing  office  and  an 
additional  sum  of  $7,267  has  beer,  added 
to  the  basic  fund  in  this  office. 

The  committee  has  written  into  the 
bill  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  from  $li»,000  to 
$20,700  per  annum;  for  the  Assistant 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  an  increase 
"from  $17,500  to  $19,000  per  annum;  and 
an  increase  for  the  Second  A;;sistant 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  from  $li).000  to 
$17,700  per  annum.  The  Senate  will 
recall  that  in  the  supplemental  appro- 


priations bill  last  year  the  House  had 
included  language  and  fimds  for  an  in- 
crease for  these  three  positions.  How- 
ever, the  provision  w£.s  deleted  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
the  Senate  approved  of  this  deletion. 
The  committee  at  that  time  felt  this  was 
a  matter  which  should  be  considered  in 
the  regular  appropriation  bill. 

The  committee  considered  an  estimate 
in  the  amount  of  $721,700  for  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  Library  mate- 
rials by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
amount  was  denied  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  modified  program 
was  discussed  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and,  as  a  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions, the  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $400,000,  of  which 
$36,500  will  be  used  for  salaries  and  in- 
cidental expenses  for  4  employees — one 
to  be  assigned  within  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  two  for  Iridia  and  Pakistan, 
and  one  for  the  staff  in  "Washington. 
The  balance  of  the  funds — $363,500 — is 
a  bookkeeping  transaction  and  will  be 
paid  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  return  for 
Public  Law  480  foreign  currency  belong- 
ing to  the  Treasury  Department.  These 
foreign  currencies  will  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  library  materials 
under  authority  of  section  104 (n)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954. 

The  committee  has  also  included  in 
the  bill  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for 
a  revision  of  the  Annotated  Constitution. 
The  last  edition  wsis  printed  in  1953 
and  contained  Supreme  Court  decisions 
through  1952.  Since  1952.  many  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  greatly  af- 
fected areas  of  constitutional  law.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  existing  supply  of  the 
old  edition  will  be  exhausted  in  approxi- 
mately 18  months,  and  if  no  provision  is 
made  for  a  revision  it  will  be  necessary 
to  reprint  the  old  edition  which,  of 
course,  will  not  have  the  new  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  to  the  bill  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bUl  as  tlius 
amended  be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  this  order. 

,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line   1,   to  Insert  the  heading 
"Senate". 
On  page  2.  after  line  1,  to  Insert: 

•salaries  of  senatoes,  mileage  of  the  presi- 
dent OF  THE  SENATE  AND  OF  SENATORS,  EX- 
PENSE ALLOWANCE  OF  THK  MAJORTTT  AND 
MINORITT  LEADERS  OF  THE  SINATT,  AND 
SALARY  AND  EXPFNSE  ALLOWANCE  OF  THE 
VICE    PRESIDENT 

"Compensation  o/  Senators 
"For  compensation  of  Senators,  t2.433.370  " 
On  page  2,  after  line  8,  to  insert: 
'Mileage  of  President  of  the  Senate  and  of 
Senators 
"For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  Senators.  $58,370." 
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On  page  2,  after  line  11,  to  Insert: 
"Expense  aUovoance  of  majority  and 
minority  leaders 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, $2,000  each;  In  all,  M.OOO." 

On  page  2,  after  line  15,  to  Insert: 
"Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States 

"For  the  compensation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes,  $37,775." 

On  page  2,  after  line  19,  to  Insert: 
"Expense   allowance   of   the    Vice   President 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presl- 
Ident,  $10,000." 

On  page  2,  after  line  21.  to  Insert: 

"SAUUUIS,  OmCEKS    AND    EMPLOTEES 

"For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law,  Including  agency  contributions  as 
authorized,  which  shall  be  paid  from  this 
appropriation  without  regard  to  the  below 
limitations,  as  follows:". 

On  page  3,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 
"Office   of   the    Vice   President 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  him  In  basic  multiples  of  $5  per  month, 
$120,550." 

On  page  3,  after  line  6,  to  Insert: 
"Chaplain 

"Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  $8,810." 
On  page  3,  after  line  8,  to  insert: 

"Office  of  the  Secretary 
"For  office  of  the  Secretary,  $708,400:  Pro- 
vided, That  effective  July  1,  1961,  one  addi- 
tional clerk  may  be  employed  at  $2,520  basic 
I>er  annum;  and  the  basic  amount  available 
for  clerical  assistance  and  readjustment  of 
salaries  In  the  Disbursing  Office  Is  Increased 
by  $3,240." 

On  page  3,  after  line  14,  to  insert: 

"Committee  employees 
"For  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to 
standing  committees,   and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  $2,551,200." 
On  page  3,  after  line  18,  to  Insert: 
"Conference    committees 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee. 
$47,325." 

On  page  3,  after  line  22,  to  insert: 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$47,325." 

At  the  top  of  page  4,  to  insert: 

"Administrative    and   clerical    assistance    to 
Senators 

"For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
and  messenger  service  for  Senators.  $11,- 
938,395:  Provided,  That  effective  July  1,  1961, 
the  basic  clerk  hire  allowances  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  State  of  Florida  are  increased 
to  that  allowed  Senators  from  States  having 
a  population  of  five  million,  the  population 
of  said  State  having  exceeded  five  million 
Inhabitants." 

On  page  4,  after  line  9,  to  insert : 
"Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 

"For  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper. $2,519,525:  Provided,  That  effective 
November  1,  1961,  twelve  additional  laborers 
at  $1,680  basic  per  annum  each;  and  two 
additional  laborers  at  $600  basic  per  annum 
each  may  be  employed." 

On  page  4.  after  line  15,  to  Insert: 

"Offices  of  the  secretaries  for  the  majority 
and  the  minority 

"For  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Majority  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority, 


$126,350;  Provided,  That  effective  July  1. 
1961.  the  respective  Secretaries  may  fix  the 
basic  compensation  of  the  assistant  secre- 
tary for  the  majority  and  the  assistant  secre- 
tary for  the  minority  at  not  to  exceed  $8,160 
per  annum  each." 

At  the  top  of  page  5,  to  insert: 
"Offices  of  the  majority  and  minority  whips 

"For  two  clerical  assistants,  one  for  the 
Majority  Whip  and  one  for  the  Minority 
Whip,  at  not  to  exceed  $6,900  basic  per  an- 
num each,  $28,340." 

On  page  5.  after  line  4,  to  insert: 
"Official  Reporters   of  Debates 

"For  office  of  the  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates. $224,870  " 

On  page  5,  after  line  6,  to  insert: 

"Office    of    the   Legislative    Counsel    of    the 
Senate 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate, 
$232,240." 

On  page  5,  after  line  10.  to  insert: 
"contingent   expenses   or  the  Senate 
"Legislative  reorganization 

"For  salaries  and  expenses,  legislative  re- 
organization, $125,940." 

On  page  5,  after  line  14.  to  insert: 
"Senate  policy  committees 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee,  $133,975  for  each  such  commit- 
tee; in  all,  $267,950." 

On  page  5,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 
"Joint  Economic  Committee 

"For  salaries  and  exp)en8es  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  $247,555,  and  in  addi- 
tion $12,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1961." 

At  the  top  of  page  6,  to  Insert 

"Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  $294,010." 

On  page  6,  after  line  3,  to  insert: 
"Joint  Committee  on  Printing 

"For  salaries  and  exp>enses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  $114,125;  for  ex- 
penses of  compiling,  preparing,  and  Index- 
ing the  Congressional  Director  v.  $1,600;  in 
all,  $115,725." 

On  page  6,  after  line  8.  to  insert: 

"Vice  President's  automobile 

"For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  an  automobile  for 
the  Vice  President.  $8,710." 

On    page    6,    after    line    11,    to    Insert: 
"Automobile  for  the  Presiderit  pro  tempore 

"For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  an  automobile  for 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
$8,960." 

On  page  6,  after  line  15,  to  Insert: 
"Automobiles    for     majority    and     minority 
leaders 

"For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  two  automobiles, 
one  for  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
and  one  for  the  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, $17,420." 

On  page  6,  after  line  20,  to  insert: 
"Furniture 

"For  services  and  materials  in  cleaning 
and  repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture,  $31,190:  Provided.  That 
the  furniture  purchased  is  not  available 
from  other  agencies  of  the  Government." 

At  the  top  of  page  7,  to  Insert: 

"Inquiries  and  investigations 

"For  expenses  of  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate  or  conducted 
pursuant   to  section    134(a)    of   Public   Law 


601,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  including 
$380,000  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  be  available  also  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  In  Senate  Resolution  Numbered 
193,  agreed  to  October  14,  1943,  $3,797,210." 
On  page  7,  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

"Folding   documents 

"For  the  employment  of  personnel  for 
folding  speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross 
rate  of  not  exceeding  $1.90  per  hour  per 
person,  $34,295." 

On   page  7,  after  line    11,  to  Insert: 
"Senate  restaurants 

"For  repairs.  Improvements,  equipment, 
and  supplies  for  Senate  kitchens  and  restau- 
rants, Capitol  Building  and  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  including  personal  and  other  serv- 
ices, to  be  expended  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, United  States  Senate,  $85,000." 

On  page  7,  after  line   17,  to   insert: 
"Mail  transportation 

"For  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  for  carrying  the  mails 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $16,560." 

On   page  7,  after  line   21,   to  Insert: 
"Miscellaneous  items 

"For  miscellaneous  items,  exclusive  of 
labor,  $2,008,345." 

At  the  top  of  page  8,  to  Insert: 
"Postage  stamps 

"For  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$140:  and  for  airmail  and  special-delivery 
stamps  for  office  of  the  Secretary,  $160; 
office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $125;  Sena- 
tors and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as 
authorized  by   law.  $55,550;    In   all,  $65,975." 

On  page  8.  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

"Stationery  {revolving  fund) 

"For  stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  $181,800;  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  conunlttees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate,  $13,200;  in  all,  $195,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

On  page  8,  after  line  12,  to  insert: 

"Communications 

"For  an  amount  for  communications  which 
may  be  expended  interchangeably  for  pay- 
ment, in  accordance  with  such  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
of  charges  on  official  telegrams  and  long- 
distance telephone  calls  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  Senators  or  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  such  telephone  calls  to  be  In  addi- 
tion to  those  authorized  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1947  (60  Stat.  392;  2  U.S.C.  46c,  46d,  46e),  as 
amended,  and  the  First  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act,  1949  (63  Stat.  77;  2  U.S.C. 
46d-l).   $15,150." 

At  the  top  of  page  9,  to  Insert: 
"Administrative   provisions 

"The  second  proviso  In  the  paragraph  re- 
lating to  the  authority  of  Senators  to  re- 
arrange the  basic  salaries  of  employees  in 
their  respective  offices,  which  appears  In  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1947, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  60f),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  'Provided  further.  That  no 
salary  shall  be  fixed  In  a  Senator's  office  un- 
der this  section  at  a  basic  rate  of  more  than 
$5,100  per  annum,  except  that  (1)  the  salary 
of  one  employee  may  be  fixed  at  a  basic  rate 
of  not  more  than  $6,540  per  annum.  (2)  the 
salary  of  one  employee  may  be  fixed  at  a 
basic  rate  of  not  more  than  $8,040  per  an- 
num, (3)  the  salary  of  one  employee  may 
be  fixed  at  a  basic  rate  of  not  more  than 
$8,460  per  annum,  and  (4)  the  salary  of  one 
employee  may  be  fixed  at  a  basic  rate  of 
not  more  than  $8,880  per  annum."  " 
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On  page  9,  after  line  15,  to  Insert : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  funds  available  for  the  payment  of 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  members 
of  committees  of  the  Senate  may  hereafter 
be  used  fo  payment.  In  accordance  with 
rt^gulatlons  promulgated  by  the  Conunlttee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  of  such  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  Members  for  official 
travel  on  committee  business  performed  at 
any  time  subsequent  to  July  12,  1960,  re- 
gardless of  place  of  departure  or  destina- 
tion." 

At  the  top  of  page  10,  to  insert : 

"The  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  Is 
hereafter  made  available  for  the  payment  of 
mileage,  to  be  comp)uted  at  10  cents  per  mile 
by  the  nearest  usual  route,  between  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  and  a  point  in 
the  home  State  of  the  Senator  Involved,  for 
not  to  exceed  four  round  trips  originating 
and  terminating  In  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  made  by  employees  in  each  Sena- 
tor's office  in  any  fiscal  year,  such  payment 
to  be  made  only  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  Senator  containing  a  certification  by 
such  Senator  that  such  travel  was  performed 
In  line  of  official  duty,  but  the  mileage 
allowed  for  any  such  trip  shall  not  exceed 
the  round  trip  mileage  by  the  nearest  usual 
route  between  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  residence  city  of  the  Sena- 
tor Involved." 

On  page  15,  after  line  16,  to  insert: 

"JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     KEDUCTION     OE     NON- 
ESSENTIAL   EEDEIIAL    EXPENDITTTRES 

"For  an  amount  to  enable  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditure-^  to  carry  out  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  it  by  section  801  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1941  (55  Stat.  726),  to  remain  avail- 
able during  the  existence  of  the  committee, 
$26,790.  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate." 

Under  the  heading  "Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol— Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol — 
Salaries",  on  page  21.  line  6,  after  the  word 
"of,  to  strike  out  "$19,000"  and  Insert  "$20,- 
700  ";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "$17,500  " 
and  Insert  "$19,000";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
7.  to  strike  out  "$16,000"  and  Insert  "$17,- 
5(X)".  and  on  line  13,  after  the  word  "act", 
to  strike  out  "$333,000"  and  Insert  "$337.- 
700". 

On  page  23.  after  line  3,  to  Insert: 
"Senate  Office  Buildings 

"For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  items 
and  supplies.  Including  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  ma- 
terial incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof; 
for  purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel, 
and  for  p>ersonal  and  other  services;  includ- 
ing eight  female  attendants  in  charge  of 
ladles"  retiring  rooms  at  $1,800  each:  for  the 
care  and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  including  the  subway  and  subway 
transportation  systems  connecting  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uni- 
fornis  or  allowances  therefor  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954,  as  amended 
15  use.  2131);  to  be  expended  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol;  in  all  $2,170,400:  Provided.  That 
not  to  exceed  $150,000  of  the  amount  made 
availsble  under  this  head  for  the  fl.«cal  year 
1961  is  hereby  continued  available  until 
June  30,  1963:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  made  available  in  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  in  this  Act  shall  be  expended 
for  the  operation  of  the  old  Senate  subway 
system  subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of 
the   Eighty-seventh   Congress,   first  session." 

Under  the  subhead  "Legislative  Garage"", 
on  page  24,  line  3,  after  the  word  "expenses", 
to  strike  out    •$49,000"'  and  insert  "$79,000  ", 


Under  the  heading  "Library  of  Ccngreaa", 
on  page  29,  after  line  12,  to  insert: 

"Revision   of  Annotatkd  Constitution 
"Salaries  and  erpenses 

"For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Li- 
brarian to  revise  and  extend  the  Arinotated 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  cf  Amer- 
ica, $25,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
p>ended.  (S.J.  Res.  176,  September  i3,  1960; 
74  Stat.  898-899.)" 

At  the  top  of  page  30,  to  insert: 

"Collection    and    DisTRiBTrnoN    of    Library 
Materials 
"(SpectaZ  foreign  currency  program) 
"For   necessary   expenses  for  carrying   out 
the  provisions  of  section  104 (n)   of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(n)), 
$400,000     of    which    $363,500    shall    remain 
available    until   expended   for   the    jiurchase 
of    foreign    currencies    which    accrue    under 
that  Act  and  which  the  Treasury  Department 
shall  determine  to  be  excess  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  "w-ill 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  particularly  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  for  including  in 
the  legislative  appropriations  bill  funds 
to  begin  a  program  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  books  and  documents  for  distri- 
bution throughout  the  United  States  by 
the  Libraxy  of  Congress. 

In  1958  the  Library  received  author- 
ization to  use  foreign  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  for  financing  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  books,  periodicals, 
and  related  materials  for  deposit  in 
libraries  and  research  centers.  Finally, 
3  years  later,  we  are  about  to  appropri- 
ate a  very  modest  sum  to  get  this  impor- 
tant program  underway. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
approved  r  revised  request  for  $400,000, 
of  which  $36,500  will  be  available  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  U.S.  stall 
members  and  the  balance,  $363,000.  will 
be  paid  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  return 
for  Public  Law  480  currencies. 

This  sum  provides  for  four  staff  posi- 
tioiLS,  one  for  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
two  for  India  and  Pakistan,  and  one  for 
the  Library  staff  in  Washington.  The 
staff  members  in  the  field  will  supervise 
the  acquisition  of  large  quantities  of 
native  library  materials  and  supervise 
transmittal  to  Washington.  The  ma- 
terial will  be  processed  and  shipped  to 
various  research  centers  and  universities 
thioughout  the  United  States. 

These  foreign  documents  of  all  types 
will  provide  vast  amoimts  of  informa- 
tion about  these  foreign  lands.  My  work 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  having 
hard  facts  about  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  in  foreign  lands. 
That  is  the  major  reason  why  I  traveled 
to  Geneva  and  Berlin.  I  wanted  to  get 
these  hard  facts  for  myself.  But  every- 
one does  not  have  the  opportunity  for 
firsthand  investigations.  We  must  rely 
primarily  on  research  documents. 

Staff  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  independent  research 
scholars,  and  university  professors  have 
told  me  how  difficult  it  is  to  work  with- 


out these  basic  tools.  How  many  times 
have  we  made  serious  mistakes  in  our 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  because  we 
lacked  adequate  facts?  It  is  not  hard  to 
document  such  instances.  ' 

Of  course  this  program,  by  itself,  will 
not  provide  our  foreign  policy  exE>erts 
with  a  complete  collection  of  resource 
documents.  But  we  should  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opporttmity  to  gather  this 
necessary  data.  We  have  such  an  op- 
portunity here  and  I  am  gratified  that, 
at  last,  we  are  going  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  pro- 
gram will  justify  an  expansion  in  the 
future. 

In  a  statement  which  I  submitted  to 
the  Legislative  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. I  noted  that  our  experience  with 
the  procurement  of  Japanese  documents 
during  World  War  11  presents  the  best 
illustration  of  why  this  program  should 
be  launched  without  further  delay. 

On  December  7,  1941,  this  Nation  sud- 
denly realized  the  woeful  lack  of  Jap- 
anese documents  available  in  this  coun- 
try for  intelligence  operations.  There 
had  been  no  systematic  collection  of  ex- 
isting documents  in  the  years  preceding 
Pearl  Harbor.  Literally  millions  were 
spent  scouring  this  country  for  this  ma- 
terial once  hostilities  had  broken  out. 
Much  of  this  material  was  never  located, 
even  though  it  had  been  freely  available 
in  Japan  several  years  before. 

Let  us  not  make  this  mistake  again.  I 
urge  Senate  adoption  of  the  revised  re- 
quest for  $400,000  and  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Senate  conferees  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  House  that  this  program  is  a 
high  priority  item.  It  should  receive 
approval  by  both  Houses  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Appropriations 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
OF  Minnesota,  Before  the  Senate  Legis- 
lative Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Con- 
cerning the  Request  for  Funds  To 
Initiate  a  Foreign  Publication  Acquisi- 
TK  N  Program  by  the  Library  or  Congress 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  several  brief 
observations  concerning  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress' request  for  funds  to  Inaugurate  a  pro- 
gram to  acquire  foreign  library  materials 
under  the  terms  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Deveilopment  Assistance  Act. 

In  1958  the  Library  received  authorization 
to  use  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  for  financing  the  acquisition  of  for- 
eign books,  periodicals,  and  related  materials 
for  deposit  in  libraries  and  research  centers 
throughout  the  country.  This  year  the  Li- 
brary has  requested  a  modest  sum  for  this 
purpose:  $67,000  in  U.S.  dollars  and  $654,000 
in  foreign  currencies  to  Inaugurate  pilot  ac- 
quisition programs  in  India.  Pakistan,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  t 

In  my  opinion  this  money  should  be  ap-  | 
proprlated  now.  My  work  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond question  the  ImpKjrtance  of  having  di- 
rect access  to  foreign  documents  of  the  type 
to  be  acquired  under  this  program.  Staff 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Independent  researchers,  and  university 
scholars  have  often  commented  to  me  how 
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difficult  It  Is  to  work  without  these  basic 
research  tools.  It  Is  not  hard  to  document 
Incidents  In  our  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
when  serious  mistakes  were  made  simply 
becavLse  we  lacked  adequate  facts. 

Of  course  I  do  not  maintain  this  appro- 
priation will,  in  Itself,  provide  our  foreign 
policy  experts  with  a  complete  collection  of 
resource  documents.  But  I  do  say  that  we 
should  take  advantage  of  any  reasonable 
opportimity  to  gather  such  necessary  data 
and  Improve  ova  research  resources.  I  be- 
lieve In  this  Instance  we  have  such  an  op- 
portunity. 

Prom  examination  of  the  testimony  de- 
livered before  the  House  Legislative  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  I  believe  the  prin- 
cipal objection  to  this  program  Is  the 
request  for  $67,000  of  U.S.  Currency  to  pay 
the  Americans  directing  the  acquisition  pro- 
gram abroad.  This  sum  would  provide  for 
four  American  specialists  in  India  and  three 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  special- 
ists stationed  in  India  would  also  coordln^e 
the  program  in  Pakistan.  These  Americans 
would  employ  native  workers  to  scoiir  their 
respective  countries  for  books,  periodicals, 
and  Journals.  I  am  personally  Interested  In 
the  cooperative  movements  and  trade-union 
organization  in  foreign  nations,  and  in  these 
two  areas  alone  a  wealth  of  material  could 
be  gathered  through  this  progrsim.  Other 
Important  areas,  among  others,  Include: 
politics,  agriculture,  manufactvu-lng,  and 
social  relations. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  this 
program  could  be  operated  through  Foreign 
Service  publications  officers  stationed  in  the 
various  nations.  Unfortunately,  past  ex- 
perience does  not  suggest  this  arrangement 
would  be  adequate.  In  the  structure  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  the  Usk  of  publication  pro- 
curement is  near  the  bottom  of  priority  ac- 
tivities within  an  Embassy,  both  In  terms 
of  career  advancement  and  daily  responsi- 
bilities. Embassies  never  have  had  the 
trained  library  personnel  to  Initiate  a  thor- 
ough procurement  program  within  a  na- 
tion; neither  do  they  have  the  time  to  do 
an  adequate  Job. 

In  the  U.A.R.,  for  example,  one  Foreign 
Service  office  occasionally  transmits  written 
reports  about  available  publications  in  that 
country,  but  does  not  acquire  or  transmit 
the  publications  themselves.  In  India  the 
post  of  publications  officer  has  been  discon- 
tinued. There  has  never  been  a  program  of 
publication  procurement  In  Pakistan. 

In  my  opinion,  these  facts  clearly  estab- 
lish the  need  for  paid  professional  Library 
of  Congress  staff  members  to  perform  this 
activity. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  House  hearings 
that  the  participating  libraries  in  this  pro- 
gram contribute  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
$67,000  in  American  currency.  Libraries, 
however,  incur,  a  sizable  expense  when  they 
agree  to  accept  this  material  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Two- thirds  of  the  cost 
of  acquiring  and  maintaining  a  book  or  docu- 
ment goes  for  cataloging,  preparation,  and 
maintenance  once  it  is  placed  on  the  shelves. 
In  short,  the  participating  libraries  will  make 
a  substantial  contribution  by  merely  agree- 
ing to  process  and  house  this  material.  I  do 
not  believe  they  should  be  expected  to  bear 
the  entire  financial  burden  in  a  program  of 
this  nature,  a  program  which  is  related  to 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  a  foundation 
might  be  willing  to  make  such  a  contribu- 
tion. This  however.  Is  most  doubtful.  An 
item  of  this  size  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  approved  by  foundation's  trustees.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  foundation  currently  will- 
ing to  make  this  type  of  grant.  Moreover,  I 
have  to  be  convinced  that  we  should  expect 
them  to  do  so. 

I  think  our  experience  with  the  procure- 
ment of  Japanese  documients  during  World 


War  n  presents  the  '^est  illustration  of  why 
this  program  should  be  launched  without 
delay.  On  December  7.  1941,  this  Nation 
suddenly  realized  the  woeful  lack  of  Japa- 
nese documents  which  were  available  in  this 
country  for  research  and  study  No  system- 
atic system  of  collection  ever  existed  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  To  overcome  this  situation. 
literally  millions  of  dollars  were  .spent  soLiur- 
Ing  this  country  for  the  material  related  to 
the  war  effort.  "  Much  of  thl.s  never  was  lo- 
cated, even  though  it  had  been  freely  avail- 
able in  Japan  several  years  taciore. 

Our  current  struggle  with  the  forces  of 
communism,  the  forces  of  poverty  and  social 
revolution,  can  be  carried  on  effectively  only 
if  we  have  adequate  information  about  these 
countries  of  the  world.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  Library's  request  for  these 
funds  and  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate grant  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1962. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  express  my  appreci- 
tion  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee [Mr.  PastoreI  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  serve  with  him, 
for  the  favorable  recommendation  of  a 
modest  sum  to  begin  the  acquisition  and 
distribution  of  foreign  library  matenal.s 
of  technical,  scientific,  cultural,  or  edu- 
cational significance. 

The  problem  is  this.  Mr.  President 
Our  universities  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  are  being  called  upon  to  edu- 
cate and  train  Americans,  among  other 
things  in  understanding  the  peoples  of 
many  foreign  lands.  In  order  to  provide 
this  education  and  understanding,  it  is 
essential  that  we  have  books  published  in 
these  countries.  Yet,  as  stated  by  the 
president  of  the  As.sociation  of  College 
and  Research  Libraries : 

The  usual  national  bibliographies  or  other 
lists  of  available  materials,  which  are  taken 
so  much  for  granted  in  the  United  States, 
simply  do  not  exist  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  in  turn  makes  it  mandatory  that 
we  maintain  individuals  in  these  countries 
simply  to  find  out  what  is  published  and  col- 
lect it.  Therefore,  the  burden  of  locating 
collecting,  and  sending  material  of  this  kind 
to  the  United  States  cannot,  and  should  not 
have  to  be  borne  by  any  individual  library. 
It  IS  really  a  program  to  benefit  all  librarie."? 
in  this  country  and.  therefore,  should  be  a 
national  effort  as  this  amendment  proposes 
The  cost  of  the  program  is  relatively  small 
and  the  acquisition  of  these  materials  would 
certainly  serve  the  national  interest  as  well 
as  the   interests  of  individual  libraries. 

The  sum  requested  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  communication  to  the  Con- 
gress dated  March  23,  1961,  was  for 
$721,700  to  initiate  this  program  in  In- 
dia. Pakistan,  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. The  committee  has  recom- 
mended $400,000  to  permit  a  curtailed 
pilot  project.  Of  this  amount,  $363,500 
will  be  spent  in  Public  Law  480  curren- 
cies and  will  be  used  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  foreign  library  materials;  $36,500 
will  be  spent  in  "hard  dollars"  for  sal- 
aries and  incidental  expenses,  and  will 
provide  for  two  positions  for  India  and 
Pakistan,  one  for  the  United  .Arab  Re- 
public, and  one  for  the  Library  staff  »n 
Washington. 

The  billions  of  dollars  that  we  devote 
to  foreign  aid  will  be  meaningful  only  as 
they  are  accompanied  by  our  under- 
standing of  the  peoples  of  other  cultures. 


An  investment  of  so  small  a  sum  as  'his 
is  out  of  proportion  to  its  importance; 
but  it  -s  a  start,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  item  and  that  our  con- 
ferees will  be  strong  in  defending  it  when 
they  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  the  work  he  has 
done  on  this  very  important  appropria- 
tion bill.  H?  has  taken  some  pioneer- 
ing steps  in  terms  of  obtaining  foreign 
documents,  which  I  believe  are  so  vital 
if  our  library  services  are  to  be  as  mod- 
ern as  the  times  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7208)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  'Mr.  Miller  in  the 
chain  appointed  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr. 
Chavez.  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL,  and  Mr.  Allott  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RESTRICTED  STOCK  OPTIONS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
posed legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  which  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  rescind  the  pres- 
ent tax  treatment  of  restricted  stock 
options.  I  refer  to  S.  1625,  introduced  on 
April  14  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee 1  Mr.  Gore  ] . 

In  my  opinion,  the  passage  of  this 
measure  is  not  warranted  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  nor  on  the  basis  of  any 
problems  that  have  arisen  under  the 
present  code.  This  action,  in  fact,  would 
be  deleterious  to  the  economy,  and  in  the 
long  run  it  would  reduce  rather  than  in- 
crease Federal  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
there  are  not  problems  and  perhaps  some 
abuses  under  this  code.  The  code  should 
be  studied,  and  if  any  amendments  or 
remedies  can  be  applied  to  prevent 
abuses,  certainly  Congress  should  under- 
take them. 

I  repeat,  I  speak  against  the  proposal 
to  amend  this  provision  of  our  tax  laws. 
I  believe  that  what  I  have  just  stated 
is  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  Treasury  Department 
representatives  in  their  appearance  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance  this 
morning. 

WHAT    ARE    RESTRICTED    STOCK     OPTIONS? 

First,  let  me  make  clear  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  a  restricted  stock  option 
plan.  It  is  a  plan  under  which  certain 
employees,  normally  key  executives,  are 
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given  an  option  under  which  at  a  later 
date  they  can  buy  specified  amounts  of 
company  stock  at  or  near  the  price  of  the 
stock  prevailing  at  the  time  the  option 
is  granted.  If  the  option  is  at  100  per- 
cent of  market  value,  which  is  the  usual 
practice,  the  employee  benefits  only  if 
the  price  of  the  stock  goes  up  after  the 
option  is  granted. 

Under  section  421  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  the  employee  who  exercises 
his  option  to  buy  company  stock  nor- 
mally pays,  when  he  sells  the  stock,  a 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  option  price  and  the  price  at 
which  he  sells  the  stock,  provided  certain 
conditions  are  met.  Among  these  condi- 
tions, imposed  by  the  law,  are  these  main 
i-equirements ;  First,  that  the  option  must 
expire  within  10  years  of  the  date  of  the 
grant — or  within  5  years  of  the  date  of 
the  grant  in  the  case  of  an  optionee  who 
holds  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of 
stock  in  the  corporation,  or  in  its  parent 
company  or  subsidiary:  second,  that  the 
option  price  must  be  not  less  than  95 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
stock  on  the  date  of  the  grant^ — or  not 
less  than  110  percent  of  such  value  in 
the  case  of  an  optionee  holding  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power — and  third,  that  the  optionee  may 
not  disEKJse  of  stock  acquired  by  exercise 
of  an  option  within  2  years  of  the  date  of 
grant,  nor  within  6  months  of  the  date 
of  acquisition. 

The  law  also  allows  restricted  stock 
options  to  be  granted  at  between  85  per- 
cent and  95  percent  of  fair  market  value 
on  the  date  of  grant.  In  this  case  it 
exacts  a  penalty.  When  the  optionee 
disposes  of  stock  acquired  under  such  an 
option,  any  benefit  resulting  from  this 
initial  spread — usually  the  full  amount 
by  which  the  value  on  date  of  grant  ex- 
ceeded the  option  price — is  taxed  as  ordi- 
nary income,  rather  than  at  capital  gain 
rates. 

This  provision  was  designed  primarily 
to  allow  some  margin  of  error  in  comput- 
ing the  option  price  for  companies  whose 
shares  are  not  publicly  traded.  Although 
it  is  a  favorite  subject  for  attack  by  some 
critics  of  restricted  stock  option  provi- 
sions, the  fact  is  that  it  has  been  used 
sparingly,  if  at  all,  by  large,  publicly 
owned  companies. 

The  company,  incidentally,  under  no 
circumstances  is  allowed  a  deduction  as 
a  business  expense  for  restiicted  stock 
options.  This  is  a  significant  feature  of 
the  law,  and  one  which  is  often  lost  sight 
of  by  critics  of  stock  options.  Were  the 
company  to  put  an  equivalent  amount  of 
money  into  direct  compensation  or  into 
some  other  form  of  executive  incentive 
plan,  it  could  be  deducted  for  tax  pur- 
poses as  a  business  expense. 

ORIGINAL  INTENT  OF  CONGRESS 

I  would  like,  first,  to  review  briefly  the 
reasons  why  the  Congiess  made  provision 
for  restricted  stock  options  in  an  act 
siened  by  President  Truman  in  1950,  and 
.secondly,  to  examine  whether  the  pur- 
poses of  Congress  have  been  fulfilled  in 
the  period  since  that  time. 

It  is  clear  that  the  basic  intent  of  the 
1950   legislation  was   to  encourage  the 


provision  of  incentives  to  management. 
The  following  excerpt  from  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in 

1950  clearly  expresses  this  intent: 
such  options  are  frequently  used  as  in- 
centive devices  by  corporations  who  wish  to 
attract  new  management,  to  convert  their 
officers  into  "partners"  by  giving  them  a  stake 
in  the  business,  to  retain  the  services  of 
executives  who  might  otherwise  leave,  or  to 
give  their  employees  generally  a  more  direct 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  corporation. 

Similarly.  Senator  George  in  his  re- 
marks during  discussion  on  the  Senate 
floor  stated: 

Favorable  tax  treatment  is  to  be  accorded 
certain  employee  stock  options  so  as  to  facil- 
itate their  use  as  a  means  of  giving  corpora- 
tion employees  a  direct  financial  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  business.  The  special 
treatment  is  restrict«d  to  true  employee  in- 
centive options. 

REASONS    FOR    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

By  providing  for  restricted  stock  op- 
tions. Congress  acted  to  counter  several 
trends  that  in  time  could  have  seriously 
weakened  our  private  enterprise  system. 
These  included,  first,  separation  of  own- 
ership and  management;  second,  inefifec- 
tive  utilization  and  allocation  of  our 
managerial  resources ;  and  third,  the  re- 
duced compensation  of  top  manage- 
ment relative  to  other  salaried  and  hour- 
ly employees. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  restricted 
stock  option  provisions  in  1950  there  was 
concrete  evidence  that  executive  take- 
home  pay  had  slipped  badly  relative  to 
other  groups  in  the  economy.  The  com- 
bined eflfect  of  high  income  taxes  and  of 
inflation  had  more  than  offset  increases 
in  gross  compensation  to  top  executives. 
That  is.  not  only  had  their  position  dete- 
riorated relative  to  other  groups,  their 
real  income  had  declined  in  absolute 
terms.  Also,  income  differentials  be- 
tween the  various  levels  of  management 
had  contracted. 

These  conditions  prevented  most  man- 
agers from  buying  an  interest  in  the 
companies  they  managed  at  all  commen- 
surate with  their  managerial  roles  in 
these  companies.  This  statement  by 
Dan  Throop  Smith,  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, to  the  National  Tax  Association  in 

1951  is  much  in  point: 

Based  on  1952  Individual  income  tax  rates 
and  the  1951  Consumer  Price  Index,  it  would 
take  an  income  of  over  $75,000  to  yield  the 
same  net  real  income  as  a  1929  income  of 
$25,000  before  taxes.  It  would  now  require 
about  $200,000  to  give  the  same  net  real 
income  as  that  provided  by  a  1929  gross  in- 
come of  $50,000  and  about  $1  million  to  pro- 
vide the  equivalent  of  $100,000.  No  statis- 
tical study  is  needed  to  show  that  Increases 
of  corporate  salaries  and  bonuses,  substan- 
tial though  they  have  been,  have  fallen  far 
short  of  what  would  have  been  necessary  to 
permit  executives  to  maintain  earlier  stand- 
ards of  consumption  and  saving. 

A  number  of  published  studies  docu- 
ment this  trend.  And.  I  want  to  stress, 
recent  studies  indicate  that  the  same 
condition  basically  has  continued  right 
up  to  the  present. 

Enactment  of  the  1950  provisions  of 
the  code  stimulated  the  widespread 
adoption  of  stock  option  plans  in  Ameri- 
can industry.    A  New  York  Stock  Ex- 


change study  showed  that  573  of  1.025 
firms  with  securities  listed  on  the  ex- 
change had  adopted  restricted  stock  op- 
tion plans  by  the  end  of  1959. 

STOCK  OPTIONS   ARE  EFTECTIVE 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  the  operation 
of  these  plans  since  1950  has  fulfilled  the 
purpose  Congress  had  in  mind.  All  per- 
tinent evidence  that  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  indicates  most  emphatically 
that  it  has.  The  great  weight  of  experi- 
ence establishes  beyond  any  question,  in 
my  opinion,  that  stock  options  have 
proved  both  effective  in  terms  of  induc- 
ing maximum  performance  and  inex- 
pensive from  the  standix)int  of  the  af- 
fected stockholders  and  the  public  at 
large. 

The  effectiveness  of  such  options  on 
managerial  performance  is  attested  to 
in  the  statements  of  business  leaders,  the 
demonstrated  attitudes  of  stockholders, 
surveys  of  the  opinions  of  independent 
directors,  and  a  study  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

STATEMENTS  BY  BUSINESS  LEADERS 

The  chairmen  of  General  Foods  Coi-p. 
in  a  letter  to  stockholders  described  the 
value  of  stock  options  as  follows : 

Figures  cannot  begin  to  convey  how  mean- 
ingful stock  options  are  to  General  Poods  by 
virtue  of  the  proprietary  interest  they  gen- 
erate, not  only  among  those  to  whom  they 
are  awarded,  but  also  among  those  who 
aspire  to  such  awards  in  the  future. 

At  the  1960  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  II  made  the  following  comments  in 
recommending  to  the  stockholders  the 
adoption  of  a  new  stock  option  plan : 

I  could  name  for  you  a  dozen  or  so  men 
without  whose  guidance  this  company  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  where  it  is  today.  With- 
out such  men,  the  shareholder's  equity  in 
Ford  Motor  Co.  might  be  only  half  of  what 
it  is  today.  And  yet  during  their  14 
cr  fewer  years  with  the  company,  their 
compensation  has  been  but  a  tiny  fraction 
of  what  they  have  created.  * 

Without  an  incentive  like  the  stock  option 
plan  that  is  before  you  today,  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  attract  and  keep  those 
men. 

Since  1950,  over  half  the  firms  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  have  adopted 
such  plans. 

It's  not  hard  to  see  why.  The  salaries  you 
pay  are  a  fixed  expense.  With  stock  options, 
your  management  is  rewarded  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  company's  profitability  If 
the  value  of  the  stock  does  not  go  up,  the 
options  are  worthless. 

The  stock  option  is  one  of  the  few  means 
of  enabling  the  manager  to  participate  in 
the  success  of  the  business  achieved  through 
his  efforts.  No  other  plan  gives  management 
employees  so  extraordinary  an  Incentive  to 
make  the  company  profitable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ford's  opin- 
ions have  particular  significance,  because 
while  he  is  chief  executive  officer  of  one 
of  America  s  largest  corporations  and  is 
intimately  familiar  with  the  uses  and 
the  effects  of  stock  options,  he  does  not, 
and  probably  never  will,  hold  any  op- 
tions on  Ford  stock  himself.  Inci- 
dentally, Mr.  Ford's  own  actions  un- 
mistakably support  his  words.  When 
Ford  Motor  Co.s  first  stock  options  were 
granted  in  1953,  all  of  the  voting  stock 
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was  still  privately  held  by  the  Ford  fam- 
ily. In  commenting  on  this  at  the  1960 
annual  meeting,  Mr.  Ford  stated: 

We  decided  to  bring  In  other  individual 
Etockholders  by  granting  options  In  1953  to 
a  group  of  Important  company  executives. 
This  was  a  difficult  bridge  to  cross  because  It 
Involved  breaking  a  family  tradlvlon.  The 
decision  to  do  so  was  made  prior  to  the 
time  that  the  Ford  Foundation  was  actively 
considering  the  public  sale  of  company  stock. 
We  did  it,  nevertheless,  becaxise  we  believed 
It  would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  com- 
pany. 

STOCKHOLDKRS    APPBOVK    OPTION    PLAN 

The  markedly  favoring  attitude  of 
stockholders  toward  restricted  stock  op- 
tion plans  is  a  matter  of  record. 

A  survey  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
records  on  all  listed  applications  for  op- 
tion plans  filed  in  1959  revealed  that  in 
every  case  for  which  the  information  was 
available,  stockholders  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  adoption  of  the  option 
plan.  Data  were  available  on  54  stock- 
holder votes  on  option  plans.  In  45 
cases,  or  about  85  percent  of  those  re- 
corded, the  aflirmative  vote  totaled  over 
95  percent  of  the  vote  cast;  in  only  2  of 
the  54  cases  did  the  affirmative  vote  total 
less  than  90  percent — 88.5  percent  in  one 
case,  and  81.7  percent  in  the  other.  The 
median  affirmative  vote  was  9?  percent. 
From  these  votes,  it  is  clear  that  both 
small  and  large  stockholders  have  fa- 
vored the  use  of  options. 

OUTSIDE    DXKZCTOMS    ATTEST    TO    THE    EFFECTIVX- 
NK8S  OF  OPTIONS 

One  of  the  most  informative  recent 
studies  of  stock  options  is  a  survey  by 
an  independent  consulting  firm,  Joel 
Dean  Associates,  of  the  opinions  of  inde- 
pendent outside  directors  of  industrial 
corporations.  In  this  survey,  question- 
naires were  sent  to  a  panel  of  99  indi- 
viduals meeting  the  following  criteria: 
First,  each  was  a  director  of  at  least 
three  U.S.  Industrial  corporations,  in- 
cluding at  least  one  of  the  50  largest  in 
the  United  States ;  and  second,  none  was 
an  officer  or  employee  of  any  industrial 
corporation.  Nearly  all  of  the  panel 
members  have  had  direct  responsibility 
for  evaluating  the  efTectiveness  of  stock 
option  plans,  since  they  have  served  as 
directors  of  at  least  one  corporation 
which  has  had  a  plan  in  operation  for 
some  years.  Only  17  percent  of  the  di- 
rectors had  ever  been  granted  restricted 
stock  options  themselves;  many  have 
served  on  stock  option  committees. 
Accordingly,  they  were  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  make  an  expert  and  unbiased  ap- 
praisal of  such  options. 

Questionnaires  were  returned  by  77 
panel  members.  This  high  rate  of  re- 
turn from  a  mailed  questionnaire,  espe- 
cially from  a  group  of  this  type,  I  think 
is  an  indication  of  the  interest  of  inde- 
pendent directors  in  this  subject. 

I  should  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  replies.  This  will  show 
that  93  percent  or  more  of  the  independ- 
ent outside  directors  responding  believe 
that  stock  options  provide  an  effective 
method  of  providing  incentive  to  man- 
agement, of  identifying  the  interests  of 
key  executives  with  those  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  of  allocating  managerial 
resources.    F^irthermore,  90  percent  be- 


lieve that  options  benefit  not  only  stock- 
holders, but  the  overall  economy,  as  well: 
and  over  90  percent  favor  retaining  the 
present  provlsioDS  on  restricted  stock 
options  substantially  as  they  are  or  lib- 
eralizing the  provisions. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabulation  of  the  replies  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
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EFFECT  OF  OPTIONS  ON  STOCK  VALUE.S 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  also  in- 
cluded in  the  unpublished  study  by  Joel 
Dean  Associates,  to  which  I  h^ve  re- 
ferred, are  the  results  of  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  Research  and  Statistics, 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  cover- 
ing all  companies  listed  on  the  Exchange 
for  which  price-per-share  data  were 
available  for  1950  and  1959.  This  study 
deals  with  the  relationship  between  stock 
price  appreciation  and  the  incidence  of 
restricted  stock  option  plans. 

A  significant  correlation  is  revealed,  in 
the  study,  between  stock  price  appreci- 
ation and  the  use  of  restricted  stock  op- 
tions. For  the  companies  that  adopted 
option  plans  before  1951,  the  median  per- 


centage stock  price  increase  was  more 
than  double  the  median  increase  for  the 
companies  that  had  no  options  as  of 
1959 — plus  150  percent,  as  compared  to 
plus  71  percent.  Furthermore,  stock 
price  appreciation  was  greater  for  com- 
panies that  adopted  options  early  in  the 
period,  than  for  those  that  adopted  op- 
tions at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  data  compiled 
by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  this 
study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
concede,  of  course,  that  many  factors, 
apart  from  the  presence  or  absence  of 
restricted  stock  option  plans,  must  also 
have  influenced  the  movement  of  stock 
prices  of  the  individual  firms  studied. 
However,  the  remarkable  degree  of  cor- 
relation, I  think,  indicates  the  effect 
that  this  foriT,  of  management  incentive 
can  have  on  the  performance  of  the 
companies  involved. 

CRITICISMS    OF    OPTiri«;s 

I  should  like  now  to  examine  briefly 
the  principal  questions  that  are  raised 
by  critics  of  restricted  stock  option  plans 
and  by  those  who  would  advocate  re- 
scinding the  present  provisions  of  the 
code. 

First,  are  restricted  stock  options  fair 
to  stockholders?  Do  not  they  tend  to 
water  the  stock  already  outstanding? 


The  most  obvious  starting  point  for 
judging  the  question  of  "fairness"  to 
stockholders  of  course  is  the  record  of 
favorable  stockholder  votes  I  already 
have  cited.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
.stockholders  so  uniformly  favor  stock 
options.  They  cost  them  nothing,  un- 
less they  themselves  benefit.  If  the  price 
of  the  company's  stock  does  not  go  up 
during  the  life  of  the  option,  the  option 
will  not  be  exercised,  and  it  will  have 
cost  the  stockholders  nothing.  However. 
if  the  price  does  increase  and  if  stock 
is  purchased  under  the  option,  the  cost 
to  the  stockholders  is  very  small  indeed, 
relative  to  the  total  appreciation  in  stock 
value. 

The  exact  cost  of  options  to  stock- 
holders cannot  be  measured.  The  key 
fact  to  remember  in  this  connection, 
however,  is  that  unexercised  options  rep- 
resent, on  the  average,  only  about  2.5 
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percent  of  the  total  stock  of  companies 
with  limited  stock-option  plans.  Thus, 
w  hen  stock  values  increase,  on  the  aver- 
age, only  one-fortieth,  2.5  percent  of 
the  appreciation  accrues  to  the  optionee. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  cost  to  stockholders 
Ks  exceedingly  modest,  compared  to  the 
direct  and  substantial  benefits  accruing 
to  them. 

Stock  option  plans,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  probably  are  less  susceptible  to 
abuses  than  are  other  methods  of  pro- 
viding incentive  to  company  manage- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  the  adoption  of 
the  plans  and  the  decision  as  to  the 
number  of  shares  to  be  made  available 
for  stock  options  usually  must  be  ap- 
proved exphcitly  by  the  stockholders. 
Companies  whose  stocks  are  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  almost 
always  must  have  specific  stockholder 
authorization  before  listing  additional 
shares  for  option  plans.  This  is  a  rule 
of  the  exchange,  applied  with  but  few 
exceptions,  irresiJective  of  whether  such 
authorization  is  required  by  law  or  by 
the  company's  charter. 

Second,  do  restricted  stock  options 
cost  the  Federal  Government  too  much 
in  lost  revenue? 

Most  critics  of  restricted  stock  op- 
tion plans  erroneously  imply,  or  assert, 
that  the  capital-gains-tax  treatment 
involved  results  in  a  substantial  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Treasury.  What  they 
usually  overlook  is  that  the  corporation 
is  not  allowed  any  deduction  in  connec- 
tion with  restricted  stock  options,  while 
for  other  types  of  incentive  compensa- 
tion that  might  be  adopted  in  lieu  of 
options,  a  business  expense  deduction  is 
allowed. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Senate  on  April 
14,  1961.  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Go^e]  estimated  that  $46 
million  worth  of  stock  was  purchased 
under  options  during  the  month's  period 
covered  by  one  leeent  SEC  report.  He 
said: 

It  can  further  safely  be  assumed  that 
there  is  a  poten-lal  profit  of  at  least  50 
percent  in  these  jjurchases,  or  $23  million 
At  the  capital  gains  rate,  these  insiders  will 
pay  only  $5.75  million  in  taxes.  At  ordinary 
income  rates,  assuming  an  average  of  a  70 
percent  bracket,  again  a  conservative  figure, 
they  should  pay  S16.1  million.  This  is  a 
loss  of  revenue  of  $10.35  million,  for  an 
annual  rate  of  ab<'Ut  $124  million. 

What  the  Senator  has  done  here  has 
been  to  give  us  only  one  side  of  the 
picture.  Under  these  assumed  condi- 
tions, he  has  told  us  how  much  individ- 
ual income  tax  revenue  we  might  hope 
to  gain  for  the  Treasury  by  repealing 
the  restricted  stick  option  provisions. 
He  has  not  told  us  how  much  corporate 
income  tax  revenue  the  Treasury  would 
lose  if  we  were  t<5  do  so.  Let  me  pre- 
sent the  other  side  of  it: 

If  we  repeal  the  restricted  stock  op- 
tion provisions  o:  the  code  and  if  the 
optionees  involved  in  the  Senator's 
hypothetical  illu.'^tration  are  taxed  at 
ordinary  income  rates  on  his  assumed 
profit  of  $23  miUion  a  month — whether 
this  be  in  the  form  of  salary,  bonus, 
unrestricted  stock  options,  or  something 
else — the  companies  involved  clearly 
would  be  entitled  to  deduct  the  same 


amounts  as  business  exp>enses.  The  re- 
.stricted  stock  option  provisions  pres- 
ently forbid  the  employer  to  deduct  any 
part  of  these  amounts.  Repeal  of  the 
restricted  stock  option  provisions,  there- 
fore, would  actually  lose  the  Treasury 
52  percent — the  effective  corporate  tax 
rate — of  the  $23  million  each  month,  or 
$143  miUion  a  year  in  corporate  income 
tax  revenue. 

Thus,  if  the  Senator's  bill  were  en- 
acted, accepting  all  of  his  own  assump- 
tions, the  Treasury  would  indeed  stand 
to  gain  SI 24  million  a  year  in  increased 
individual  income  taxes,  as  he  nas  told 
us;  but,  as  he  has  not  told  us  it  also 
would  stand  to  lose  $143  million  in  corpo- 
rate income  tax,  for  a  net  loss  to  1  he  Fed- 
eral Government  of  $19  million  per  year. 
Clearly  then,  the  bill  cannot  be  supported 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  operate  to 
increase  Federal  revenues. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  talking  just 
about  the.  short-range  implications  for 
the  Treasury.  Actually,  we  should  give 
primary  consideration  to  the  longrun 
effects.  Stock  options  really  op>erate  to 
mcrease  tax  revenues,  because  they  in- 
crease business  activity,  by  providing  an 
incentive  for  top  management  perform- 
ance that  can  be  afforded  by  no  other 
means,  and  by  encouraging  the  most 
productive  and  efiBcient  use  of  our  eco- 
nomic resources.  As  the  senior  Senatoi" 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr]  stated  in  the 
1950  congressional  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

The  provision  to  which  the  amendment  is 
offered  is  one  to  promote  revenue.  This  is  a 
provision  to  make  It  possible  for  executive 
personnel  to  become  identified  with  an 
organization  in  which  they  have  an  interest, 
and  by  their  effort  increase  the  value  of  the 
.stock  of  the  corporation.  In  so  doing  they 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

Third,  do  stock  options  give  the  giant 
corporations  an  unfair  advantage  over 
small  companies?  Do  they  impede  the 
establishment  of  new  firms  and  thus  tend 
to  stifle  competition? 

Undoubtedly,  some  small  firms  may 
experience  difficulty  in  establishing  stock 
option  plans,  because  of  the  lack  cf  regu- 
lar trading  of  their  stock  and  the  at- 
tendant difficulty  of  determining  fair 
market  value.  To  the  extent  that  this 
is  a  problem,  however,  it  is  more  directly 
associated  with  a  firm's  being  closely 
held  than  with  its  small  size;  and,  inci- 
dentally, if  it  is  a  problem,  it  can  easily 
be  corrected  by  the  Congress,  as  I  shall 
mention  later.  I  think  it  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  closely  held  companies  nor- 
mally would  have  less  need  for  the  kind 
of  management  incentive  provided  by 
stock  option  plans  than  do  publicly  held 
firms.  This  is  simply  because  manage- 
ment and  ownership  tend  to  be  one  and 
the  same,  anyway,  in  such  firms.  Hence, 
the  incentive  is  automatic. 

Any  feeling  that  small  companies  as 
a  class  tend  to  be  disadvantaged,  rela- 
tive to  the  large  corporations,  in  the 
competition  for  executive  talent,  through 
the  operation  of  stock  option  plans,  is 
largely  refuted,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that 
these  plans  have  been  so  widely  adopted 
by  small  and  large  firms  alike.  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  available  any  com- 
prehensive figures  on  the  extent  of  stock 


option  plans,  relative  to  size  of  company 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  fallacious 
to  think  of  these  plans  only  in  terms  of 
large  corporations,  as  the  following  ex- 
ample will  show. 

I  should  like  to  cite  the  electronics  in- 
dustry, which  is  a  good  example  of  a 
young,  fast-growing  industry.  Moody  s 
1960  Industrial  Manual  lists  140  com- 
panies in  the  electronics  industry. 
These  companies  were  screened,  to 
ascertain  which  had  stock  option  plans, 
and  then  were  analyzed  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  size  and  the  presence 
or  the  absence  of  outstanding  stock 
options  It  was  found  that  123,  or  88 
percent  of  the  140  companies  had  op- 
tions outstanding,  as  of  1959.  When  the 
companies  were  ranked  in  11  groups,  in 
order  of  size  of  assets,  it  was  found  that 
stock  options  were  the  prevailing  pat- 
tern in  all  categories,  from  small  to 
large.  Specifically,  whereas  88  percent 
of  all  the  firms  had  stock  options  out- 
standing in  1959,  in  no  category  as  to 
size  of  assets  did  this  percentage  fall 
below  71  percent.  In  this  industry  alone, 
there  were  a  total  of  48  small  companies, 
with  total  assets  under  $10  million,  that 
had  adopted  restricted  stock  option 
plans. 

I  am  confident  that  studies  of  other 
industries  containing  small,  medium, 
and  large  companies  would  bear  out  the 
fact  that  stock  options  are  by  no  means 
strictly  a  device  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions. The  sound  advantages  of  these 
plans  are  as  evident  to  the  small  com- 
panies as  to  the  large  ones;  and  com- 
panies of  all  sizes  have  made  effective 
utilization  of  them  to  their  own  benefit, 
and  to  that  of  our  economy  at  large,  as 
I  see  it. 

Last,  restricted  stock  option  plans 
have  been  criticized  because  of  certain 
administrative  practices  that  sometimes 
have  been  employed. 

I  would  not  deny  that  there  have  been 
shortcomings  in  the  administration  of 
some  stock  option  plans.  We  could 
hardly  expect  that  there  would  not  be. 
however,  considering  the  relatively  brief 
experience  most  companies  have  had 
with  this  form  of  incentive  program. 
Most  companies,  however,  have  devel- 
oped sound  and  effective  procedures 
which  forestall  any  real  abuses. 

Some  of  these  standards  and  proce- 
dures are: 

First.  Administration  of  option  plans 
should  be  by  disinterested  directors  who 
receive  no  options  themselves. 

Second.  Options  should  not  be  granted 
at  less  than  100  percent  of  fair  market 
value. 

Third.  Options  probably  should  be 
granted  on  a  staggered  basis,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  rather  than  in  large,  single 
blocks. 

Fourth.  There  should  be  limits  on  the 
proportion  of  an  option  that  may  be 
exercised  each  year.  For  example,  if  an 
option  is  to  run  10  years,  it  might  be 
exercisable  in  10  annual  installments  of 
10  percent  each. 

Fifth.  Optionees  should  be  encouraged 
to  hold  stock  even  beyond  the  limits 
imposed  by  the  statute. 

Sixth.  There  should  be  complete  dis- 
closure to  stockholders. 
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CONCXUSIONS 

In  general,  it  is  my  feeling  that  these 
and  other  sound  principles  of  stock- 
option-plan  administration  are  now  be- 
ing so  widely  followed  on  a  voluntary 
basis  that  no  general  tight;jening  of  ad- 
ministrative standards  in  the  law  is 
needed.  The  close  scrutiny  to  which  any 
dubious  practices  is  subjected  by  stock- 
holders and  independent  directors  serves 
to  correct  or  avoid  major  abuses,  I 
believe. 

Some  legislative  action  might  be  desir- 
able, however,  with  respect  to  two  or 
three  specific  matters.  First,  we  might 
profitably  reexamine  the  usefulness  of 
variable  priced  options.  Options  of  this 
type  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as  incen- 
tive devices  for  key  management  people. 
Also,  closely  held  companies  whose  stock 
is  not  traded  could  more  easily  adopt 
stock  option  plans  if  there  were  a  change 
in  the  present  provisions  providing  for 
disqualification  of  a  plan  for  uninten- 
tional errors  in  valuing  the  stock  at  the 
date  of  the  grant.  Consideration  might 
well  be  given,  also,  to  eliminating  the 
practice  of  repricing  options  or  cancel- 
ling existing  options,  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  them  with  new  options  at  a 
lower  price. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  these 
areas  where  some  amendments  to  the 
present  code  possibly  might  be  in  order 
are  insignificant.  Such  undesirable  ad- 
ministrative practices  as  do  exist  cer- 
tainly can  be  cleared  up,  either  through 
improved  standards  voluntarily  adopted 
by  the  companies  themselves,  or  conceiv- 
ably through  relatively  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  law,  as  I  have  said.  The 
Grore  bill,  however,  would  remove  the 
foundation  for  the  whole  stock  option 
idea. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  seriously 
questions  the  effectiveness  of  stock  op- 
tions in  providing  a  desirable  incentive 
to  good  management  and  optimum  uti- 
lization of  our  executive  talent.  None  of 
the  arguments  used  against  stock  options 
really  stands  up.  By  no  kind  of  tor- 
tured reasoning  can  they  be  called  un- 
fair to  stockholders.  The  present  tax 
treatment  accorded  stock  option  plans 
probably  makes  money  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  far  from  constituting  a  drain 
on  our  public  revenues,  as  some  critics 
claim.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they 
give  the  giant  coiporations  an  undue 
competitive  advantage  over  the  smaller 
companies,  since,  as  I  have  shown,  com- 
panies of  all  sizes  have  seen  the  value 
of  this  type  of  incentive  program.  And 
such  undesirable  administrative  prac- 
tices as  may  have  crept  into  the  opera- 
tion of  these  plans  either  are  being  cor- 
rected by  the  companies  themselves  as 
their  experience  grows,  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, may  be  remedied  by  relatively 
minor  changes  in  the  code. 

Senator  Gore's  bill  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  record  of  the  past  10  years,  which 
cleai-Iy  supports  the  wi.sdom  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  Congress  in  adopting  the 
cede  provisions  in  1950. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE     OF     CERTAIN     LAND 

TO  THE  CITY  OF  FAYETTEVILLE. 

ARK. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  519.  Senate  bill 
1412. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proc(;eded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  1412)  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
land  situated  in  the  State  of  Arkansa.s 
to  the  city  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  with  amend- 
ments on  pa?e  1,  line  5,  after  the  name 
"Arkansas",  to  insert  "for  park  and  rec- 
reational purposes,";  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "land"  and  in- 
sert "land,",  and  on  page  2,  after  line  14. 
to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  land  authorized  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
veyed subject  il)  to  the  condition  that  It 
will  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  would  Interfere  with  the  care 
and  treatment  of  patlent.s  of  the  Veterans' 
Adminlstrattcn  Hospital  situated  on  land.s 
adjacent  to  the  land  herein  authorized  to  be 
conveyed,  and  (2)  to  the  gas  easement  which 
was  granted  to  the  Arkansaa  Western  Oas 
Company  (for  a  period  of  fifty  years)  by  the 
Department  ot  the  Army. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  2.  The  land  authorized  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
be  conveyed  subject  (1)  to  the  condition 
that  It  shall  be  used  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  In  a  manner  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  will  not  interfere  with  the  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  situated  on  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  land  herein  authorized  to  be 
conveyed,  and  (2)  to  the  condition  that  in 
the  event  that  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  cletermlnes.  within  twenty  years 
after  the  dati.^  of  execution  of  such  convey- 
ance, that  tte  land  so  conveyed  has  been 
devoted  to  any  use  other  than  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes,  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  therein  shall  revert  to  and  revest 
in  the  United  States  In  Its  then  existing 
condition,  and  (3)  to  the  ga«  easement 
which  was  granted  to  the  Arkansas  Western 
Gas  Company  (for  a  period  of  fifty  years)  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scrntc  end  Hov^c  of 
iVrprc";c.'!fafi'Ts  of  the  Vniti^d  States  of 
America  in  Coigress  assembled.  That.  s\ib- 
Ject  to  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor of  Genenil  Services  sliall  convey  by 
quitclaim  deed,  without  consideration,  to 
the  city  of  Fc.yciteville.  Arkansas,  for  park 
and  recreatlor.al  purposes,  all  right,  title. 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and 
to  the  following  described  tract  of  land, 
which  constiti;tes  a  portion  of  certain  lands 
heretofore  conveyed  by  such  city  to  the 
United    States    without    coiisideraLlon,    and 


which  has  been  declared  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  tlie  United  States:  A  tract  of  land  sit- 
uated in  the  county  of  Washington,  State 
of  Arkansas,  being  part  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  9,  township  16  north, 
range  30  west,  of  the  flfty-slicth  prlnclp.il 
meridian,  and  being  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  sec- 
tin!)  9:  then.:e  south  along  the  east  line 
of  said  section  9.  6C0  feet  to  a  point;  thence 
west  105  feet  to  a  point;  thence  south  100 
feet  to  a  point;  thence  west  733  feet  to  a 
point:  thence  north  350  feet  to  a  point: 
thence  west  435  feet  to  a  point;  thence  north 
410  feet  to  a  point  on  the  north  line  of 
section  9:  thence  east  along  the  north  line 
of  said  section  9.  1.333  feet  to  the  point  of 
bfgiuning,  and  containing  19.382  acres,  more 
(.r  less. 

Sec.  2  The  land  authorized  to  be  con- 
\eycd  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
be  conveyed  subject  (1)  to  the  condition 
that  It  shall  be  used  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  in  a  manner  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
AilHlrs.  will  not  Interfere  with  the  care  and 
treaimeut  of  patients  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  situated  on  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  land  herein  authorized  to  be 
conveyed,  and  (2)  to  the  condition  that  in 
the  event  that  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  determines,  within  twenty  years 
after  the  date  of  execution  of  such  convey- 
ance, that  the  land  so  conveyed  has  been 
devoted  to  any  use  other  than  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes,  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest therein  shall  revert  to  and  revest  In 
the  United  States  In  Its  then  existing  condi- 
tion, and  (3)  to  the  gas  easement  which 
v.aa  granted  to  the  Arkansas  Western  Gas 
Company  (for  a  period  of  fifty  years)  by 
the   Department  of   the   Army. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  measures  on  the  calendar  fol- 
lowing Calendar  No.  519  now  be  called, 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  proceed  to  call  the  calendar 
measures,  as  requested. 


NORMAN  T.  BURGETT  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (S.  705)  for  the  relief  of 
Norman  T.  Burgett  and  others  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.s.scd,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hou<<e 
of  Rrnrcsentativej  of  the  United  States  of 
Ayiicrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  ( 1) 
Norman  T.  Burgett,  the  sum  of  »623.75; 
(2)  Lawrence  S.  Foote.  the  sum  of  »295  38; 
(3»  Richard  E.  Forsgren,  the  sum  of  WTS  58; 
(4)  James  R.  Hart,  the  sum  of  »63.33;  (5) 
Ordeen  A.  Jallen,  the  sum  of  $413.85;  (6) 
James  M.  Lane,  the  sum  of  $172.88.  (7) 
David  E.  Smith,  the  sum  of  $25.52;  (8)  Jack 
K.  Warren,  the  sum  of  $296.78;  and  i9)  Anne 
W.  Welsh,  the  sum  of  $394.75;  all  of  Galena. 
.M\ska.  The  payment  of  such  sums  shall 
ho  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  their  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  compensation 
fur  personal  properly  damages  sustained  by 
them  as  a  result  of  a  fire  occurring  on 
January  3.  1960,  in  building  UM-1,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  Station,  Galena,  Alaska, 
such  b\uldlng  having  been  available  to  them 
as  peisonuel  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
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for  the  storage  of  such  personal  property; 
Provided  That  no  part  of  the  amount*  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  rec<;ived  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  these  claims,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawfu  ,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provlslcns  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1.JOO. 


GEORGIA     ELLEN     THOMASON 

The  bill  (S.  1347  >  for  the  relief  of 
Georgia  Ellen  Thomason  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Srvatc  and  IJou'^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as-^ernbted.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)(27MA)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Georgia  Ellen  Thomason, 
shall  be  held  anci  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
viral-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Thomasor  ,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided  That  no  natural  parent  of 
Georgia  Ellen  Tl  omason.  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  shall  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  i.nder  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 


MRS.    TYRA    FENNER    TYNES 

The  bill  (S.  1443)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Tyra  Fenner  Tynes  was  considered. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  tiiird 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  It  enactrd  b_v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 15  to  20.  inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  are  hereby  waived 
in  "favor  of  Mr; .  T\Ta  Fenner  Tynes.  New 
Orleans,  Louisiaia.  and  her  claim  f^r  com- 
pensation for  the  death  of  her  hu.sband.  Tyra 
Fenner  Tynes,  a  former  civilian  employee  of 
the  Corps  of  Enj;lneers,  United  States  Army, 
who  died  m  the  Canal  Zone  on  September 
23,  1942.  shall  b>  acted  upon  under  the  re- 
maining provlsitns  of  such  Act  if  she  f.les 
such  claim  with  the  Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation,  Department  of  Labor,  within 
SIX  months  aftei  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  No  benefits  shall  accrue  by  reason 
of  the  enactmen  of  this  Act  for  any  prTMd 
prior  to  the  date    >f  enactment 


LILLIAN    FRANK    SCLAVI 

The  Senate  irocceded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  935  >  ;or  the  relief  of  Lillian 
Frank  Sclavi,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Com.nittee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  .'^tnke  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  sertions  :5  through  20,  inclusive,  of 
the  Federal  Emfhiyees'  Compensation  Act, 
as  amended  (U.fc  c',  title  5.  sees.  766-770). 
are  hereby  waive  1  with  re.'ipect  to  rases  In- 
vrdving  those  m'^mbcrs  of  the  .Army  Na- 
tjonal  Guard  and  the  Air  National  Guard  of 
the  United  State;  alleged  to  have  suffered 
disability  or  deat  i  from  compensable  causes 
which  arose  dur'ng  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 7.  1947.  to  December  31.  1956.  Inclusive, 
and  their  claims  ir  the  claims  of  their  de- 
pendents for  com lensation  by  reason  of  the 
Act  of  July  15.  939  (5  use  797,  797a). 
are  authorized  an  1  directed  txj  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  iiider  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of   the  FeJeral   Emp:oyees'  Compt-n- 


satlon  Act.  as  amended  and  extended  to 
members  of  mllit*ry  reserve  components,  if 
&ied  with  the  Department  of  Labor  (Bu- 
reau of  Employees'  Compensation)  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  2  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  206(b)(1)  of  the  Servicemen's  and 
Veterans'  Survivor  Benefits  Act  a:iy  person 
whose  rights  may  be  affected  by  section  1 
uf  this  Act  may  receive  any  bene&U;  to  which 
he  should  be  found  eligible  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act  provided 
he  makes  the  election  required  under  sec- 
tion 7  thereof.  In  the  event  of  such  an 
election,  any  benefit  amounts  received  un- 
der any  other  Act  for  the  same  death  shall 
be  deducted  from  amounts  payable  for  sim- 
ilar purposes  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  members 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States." 


ANNA  CATANIA  PUGLISI 

The  bill  <H.R.  1336)  for  the  relief  of 
Anna  Catania  Puglisi  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ESTATE    OF    CARROLL    O.    SWITZER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R,  1379  f  for  the  relief  of  Carroll 
O.  Swilzer. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Hou.se 
bill  1379  IS  for  the  relief  of  the  depend- 
ents or  the  estate  of  Can-oil  Switzer, 
formerly  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  to  indicate  my  com- 
plete endorsement  of  this  bill.  In  fact, 
I  introduced  the  companion  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

The  late  Judge  Switzer  served  with 
distinction  as  an  appointee  to  the  Fed- 
oral  Di.'-trict  Court  for  the  Southern 
Di.^trict  of  Iowa.  Unfortunately,  he 
."=crved  without  having  his  ncmination- 
confirmed.  He  sei-ved  with  distinction 
for  several  months.  The  Bar  A'^socia- 
tion  of  Polk  County.  Iowa.  a.id  mai:iy 
individual  lawyers  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
have  reported  to  mo  that  Judee  Swit- 
zer's  services  during  that  period  of  time 
were  above  reproach.  Unfoi  Innately. 
because  his  nomination  was  not  con- 
firmed, he  did  not  receive  any  pay  for 
those  services. 

This  bill  comes  now.  follovving  the 
decease  of  Judge  Switzer.  It  it  too  bad 
that  this  recognition  could  rot  have 
been  accorded  during  his  lifetime:  but 
the  next  best  thing  is  for  the  recoynition 
to  be  given  now.  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  his  other  heirs. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  N^ill  take  appropriate  action 
today  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  rcadin;  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  'H-R.  1379 1  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.s.scd. 


HYACINTH  LOUISE  MILLER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1383)  for  the  relief  of 
Hyacinth  Louise  Miller  was  considered, 
ordered  tc  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JUNG  NGON  WOON 

The  bill  (HR.  1390)  for  the  relief  of 
Jung  Ngon  Woon  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.   WONG   LAU  SAU  KAM 

The  bill  <H.R.  1391)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Wong  Lau  Sau  Kam  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  \TCENTA  A.  MESSER 

The  bill  <H.R.  I486)  for  the  rolief  of 
Mrs.  Vicenta  A.  Messer  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MANUEL  NIDO 


The  bill  (H.R.  1499 »  for  the  relief  of 
Manuel  Nido  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 


NICK  GEORGE  BOUDOURES 

The  bill  'H.R.  1699 >  for  the  relief  of 
Nick  George  Boudoures  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
tliird  time,  and  passed. 


LEE  SHEE  WON 

The  bill  <H.R.  1704)  for  the  relief  of 
Lee  Shoe  Won  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ADELA    MICHIKO    FLORES 

The  bill  (H.R.  1706'  for  the  rehef  of 
Adela  Michiko  Flores  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ENGTNEMAN  FIRST  CLASS  WILLIAM 
J.  STEVENS 

The  bill  <HR.  1891)  for  the  rehef  cf 
Encineman  First  Class  William  J. 
Stevens  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MR.S.  AMINA  YOUSSIP  COSINO   (NEE 
SIMAAN ) 

The  bill  (H.R.  1903'  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Amina  Youssif  Cosino  mee 
Simaan '  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MR.    LOUIS    FISCHER.    FEGER    SEA- 
POODS,      AND      MR.      AKD      MRS, 
THOMAS  R.  STUART 
The  bill  'HR.  2354'   for  the  relief  of 

Mr.  Louis  Fisclior,  Fecer  Seafoods,  and 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Stuart  was  con-  line  with  the  requirements  therefor,  to  It   has  not  been  possible  for  me  to 

sidered  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  improve  distribution  and  expand  exports  gather   a   complete  inventory  of   these 

read  the  third  time,  and  passed.      '  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  liberal-  gifts,  but  I  do  have  79  cases  at  this  time. 

ize  and  extend  farm  credit  services,  to  and  before  we  begin  debate  on  the  NDEA 

^ protect  the  interest  of  consumers,  and  I  will  offer  a  complete  list  to  the  Senate. 

EVA  NOWIK  for   other   purposes   was   announced   as  HEW  tabulated  299  cases  of  property  re- 

rr^v,     K11   ,xiD    oftT^^   f^v  tho  v^Hof  nf  next  in  Order.  leased  to  church  schools  broken  down  by 

The  biU  (H.R.  2674)  for  the  relief  of  mUSKIE      Mr     ^resident     this  denomination  as  follows: 

Eva  Nowik  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  .^  ^^:    J^i^Joiv^r..      mi.    -ie&iut;ni,     um:,  sumber  of 

third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time.  '''^''^S'^^^^'^^Tci^    %Ztm  DenominaUons  parUcipating:        '^"'^a;;/' 

and  passed.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill        catholic 140 

____^^_^__  will  be  passed  over.                                                        seventh-day  Adventlst 54 

^"^""^^^^"^"^  Baptist 26 

■  Methodist 20 

RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  ENLISTED  _                         Others 59 

^^  ow  THTT  ATT?  FORPF  FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 
MEN  OF  THE  AIR  POKCt  ,  o  ^  ^  o^^^  this  listing  to  show  that  we 
The  bill  (H.R.  2750)  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr_  President,  ^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  business  of  aiding  pa- 
certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  since  the  beginning  of  the  efforts  to  pass  j-ochial  schools  for  a  good  many  years. 
Force  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  Federal  aid  to  education  legislation  in  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  activity  is  not  confined  to 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  this  Congress  the  subject  of  parochial  ^^^  church  group,  but  to  at  least  five 
passed.  schools  has  constantly  been  before  us.  ^,^^   ^^  ^jj  probability,  the  next  list  will 

Fear  has  been  expressed  that  direct  con^  show  more 

tributions  to  these  schools  would  consti-  j  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  a  partial 

«xTT    T,*aeTrr^  ^.r-c^  ^"^^  *  Violation  of  Constitutional  mtent.  ^^^^  ^^  religious  affiliated  schools  which 

BILL  PASSED  OVER  but  I  would  direct  my  colleagues'  atten-  ^ave   been   granted  land  and  buildings 

The  bill  (S.  1643)  to  improve  and  pro-  tion  to  the  fact  that  this  Government  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 

tect  farm  prices  and  farm   income,  to  has  for  many  years  been  giving  property  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

increase  farmer  participation  in  the  de-  to  parochial  schools  and  up  to  this  time  There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

velopment  of  farm  programs,  to  adjust  no  one  has  raised  the  constitutional  is-  oraered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  in  sue  over  these  actions.  follows : 

.-1  partial  lisl  nf  rfUtjioux  ajjilinltd  schools  which  hni    him  (jraiilm  himl  and  buildings  under  tin-  Surplus  I'ropirtij  Art  of  1944 


State 


Alabimia:  .\=,sunii)tion  of  Our  Ludy  School 

Alii-ska: 

.Maiika  .Mission  of  Scvpntlwlay  .^dvcntist-s 

Catlio'ic  Hi.^hop  )f  North  .Mx^ka.       

Alaska  Mpthodi.>!t  I'nivorsity 

Al:v;ka  Mission  of  Sevcnth-ilay  .Xdvonlists 

Moravian  Children's  Home  and  .''chool . 

Arizona:  .\rizona  Conferenct-  Corp.  of  St'venth-<lay  Adventist,-;      . 

Arkansas,  i^outheni  Baptist  College 

California: 

Monterey  Bay  .\cadeniy  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventists   

St.  Thomas  School 

St.  Joachim  School 

Beaumont  Elementary  School  of  the  Seventh-day  .\dventists. 

Monterey  Peninsula  Seventh-day  .\dventist  Church  School   .  

Beaumont   Elementary  anil  Junior   High    School   of  Seventh-day 
.\dventists. 

Colorado:   Western  Bible  Institute .- 

Connecticut: 

St.  Bndp't's  Church  School 

St.  .Maurico  RomiUi  Catholic  Church  School 

Florida:  John  B.  Stetson  I'niversity  (Baptist) . 

Georgia: 

Kederaptorist  Fathers  Parochial  School 

Sacrvd  Heart  School 

Hawaii:  Grace  Cha[>el  Elementary  School 

Idaho.     (  None  n>[)orted  ;«  of  Dec.  ,31,  HX'rf).  i 

Illinois.     (.N'one  rejK)rte<l  as  of  Dec.  31,  IWiii.] 

Indiana.     (.None  reporttnl  as  of  Dec.  31.  IWOj 

Iowa.     (.None  re|)orted  as  of  Dec.  31,  1960.) 

Kansiis.     (.None  reported  as  of  Doc.sl.  \9fO.) 

Kentucky    St.  Catherines  School 

Louisiana.     (.None  reiwrled  as  of  Dec.  31.  1960.J 

Maine.     '.None  reported  as  of  Dec.  31,  ISMiO.) 

Maryland: 

St.  Stephens  School _ ._ 

Wiildiirf  Seventh-day  .\dventist  School  Board 

( looil  Shepherd  School 

Woodstock  Collepe,  a  Konuin  Ciitiiolic  theological  .scniinarv. 

M;l>-;:irluis<  tt.'i- 

liiirr;;icidatc  Con<'eption  Church  School .  .  _. 

Connn'iiatinn  of  Sacred  Iie:irt  School 

Ml' tiii.'an    St.  Frainis  of  .\ssisl  Coneret'ation  School 

.\li.vi:ssippi.     (None  reiKirted  as  of  Dc.  31,  IWXi.i 
.\1  isscuin 

Collcee  of  the  Opneral  Council  of  the  .\s,senibly  of  (tod.. 

St.  .\enes  llii;h  School 

St.  Bernadefte  Elementary  SchfKil      . 

Mont  uia.     (.None  rejiorted  as'df  I)cc.  31,  I9fi0.} 
N(  !'r;Lsk;i: 

St   John  Vianney  S'niinary 

St.  .Mary's  Scliool 

Nrv  ida.     (None  reported  as  of  Dec.  31,  19»'i0  i 

New  J(  rs«>y :  Central  Jersey  Christ  Scliool.  Inc 

>>''-.\   .Mi'xico: 

Sf    M  ichael's  College 

Berean  Mission  Navajo  School. 

Brethren  Navajo  .Mission  Board  School 


Proii-rly  received 


Craip  .\ir  Kurc"'  H,u<e. 


Elncndorf  .\ir  Force  r.a.se  property 

V.KK  Ke[H-.iter  Station       _ 

Fo  t  Richard  on  .Military  Keservation 

Elmcndorf  .\lr  Force  Ha-^c  projierty 

Fedrral  .\viation  

Tluriderlnrd  Fi.'ld  .No.  2 

Walnut  Hidge  .\ir  Base 


Can.p  Mc'^uai  ie   

Sherman  Institutf,  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTairs. 

.\ir  Fore*'  Kockrt  Engine  Facility 

Mar:'h  .\ir  Foro^  Bii.se  properties 

Fort  Drd  .Militar\-  Hes«rv,iiifin.. 

Mar^'h  .Mr  Fortv  B.i.><'  projuTties 


Low  ry  .\ir  Foro'  Ba.s«'  [iroiKTties. 


Elmwixid  .\i-ns  housing  proje 
White  O-aks  housing  project.. 
Dekuid  Naval  -\ir  Station 


Fort  Oglethorix^ 

Whi  rry  housing  area... 
rS(  I  n  (Ti':ition  center. 


Fori  Kno.x  .Milit.iry  Kescivution  propcrtii'S- 


.Nor'h  Severn  iioiisiriL'  ar^-a  I'top,  rties. 

I'.S   naval  air  station 

-Nor^li  Severn  lioUMiig  uri-a  proi^Ttjes. 
....  lo      


-Niti'.^  deliot.  -. 

Otis  .\ir  Force  Base 

National  Ouar<i  training  reservation. 


O'Ri  illy  General  Hospital  |>roiierties. 

..._do    

Jetlerson  Barracks  .- 


Omaha  District  -Service  Base. 
Nel-raska  Onlnance  Plant 


Shark  River  Hills  Hotel 


Bums  Genond  Hospital     . . 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  properties. 
.-..do 


A<'(jiiisl- 
tinn  eost 
in  dollars 


'M).  213 

22.  371' 

i  17.  IMKI 

■£i.  \r*t 

(VS.  1(1(1 

74:i.(i(iii 

] ,  493,  !>i-' 
1,619,  8HS 

sio 
1 .1. 9»i:i 

».  .'.7f, 

!s"..  (;.v. 

H).  .'>,3»i 

40.347 

71)4.  5()1 

W.  K7('i 

IiiH.<tt;3 


17.  24,'j 


IK,  0f>4 
U,  3Hy 
H.  ()9«i 

11..  l'.(3 

44.  4fK) 

1'..  73.S 

r,i*4 


1 ,  .17^.  (12.5 

34.UI1 

224,  \i<;i, 


A.  mx) 

720 
20(),  482 

1,324,4.W 

8,000 
12,  0(X) 


F'air  valui- 
in  dollars 


7(1(1 

11.7i«i 

2.  KX) 

.500 

(i.  H\\ 

24U.  7H4 

43<).  3.M 

349,  iny 

2.  200 

12,  ytio 

2,40(1 
1,  110 

3,  i*X) 

57,  («*) 

24.  ,5.5(1 

28.  m3 

21K.  llti 

18.  .500 

8.  7011 

70,  200 


1.000 
,5(K1 
.50(1 

1, 0(1(1 

40. 0(XI 

4(MI 

2.  »2<J 


991,98,5 

4,5,  WKl 

193,11,5 


fiat 
300 

32,000 

330,301 

072 
1,050 


Public  U'netlt 
allowance  in 
l«TC«'nl  dis- 
Cfiunt  off  fair 
value  or  actual 
cash  paid  in 
dollars 


1,000   '    $50. 


$.35. 

$.'.>v5. 

$1(1.5. 

$25. 

$.340. 

80  (nTCent, 

1(10  iXTit'nt. 

100  iHTcent. 
*iO  [(crci'nt. 
V5,  IM. 
$120. 

$.55. 
$195. 

$2,8,50. 

HO  iWTcent. 

Do. 
KXl  peTit-nt. 

Do. 

$2,fdO, 
Ml  i)er<-enf. 


500      $2,': 


$50. 
$2,5. 
r2.5. 

$,'.0. 

100  percent. 

$10. 

80  i)ercent. 


100  i>ercent. 
40  VM'rcent. 
lOO  percent. 


$30. 
$15. 

80  percent. 

100  percent. 
$33.60. 

$.52.. 50. 
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A  partial  list  of  rcli'tious  affiliated  !<chools  uhich  have  been  granted  land  and  Jmildingit  under  the  Stirplvs  Property  Act  of  1944      C<intiiin('(l 


State 


Acquisi- 
tion c/>st 
in  doHars 


i'dt  ill-  ln-ner't 

I    ^luvkaii  I   i:i 

Fair  Tahlf        i»T'-.  tiI    l:-- 

in  ioflarr   '    count  niT  fur 

1  \  llui    or  arliial 

cas!)  pa:ii  n 

Lil/iiikTS 


Department  of  .\!rri culture 

Cliiiion  Comity  Air  I'orce  Biise. 
iH'i  Shiiwliee  .\gen(  y    


John  Day  lock  and  dam  jiroject. 
U.S.  na\al  sLillon. 


Nc»  '^'ork: 

Bishop  DutTy  High  ^  chiHil '  Niagara  FiiJls  Public  HiHisint'  A  itliority  pr-ject. 

BufTalo  .A(-adcm\  of   In-  Sacred  Heart i   l>akc  Ontario  Ordinance?  \\ Urks 

.Nivk   WitV.  l'role>t,aii'-F.pi.Mt>pai  Public  .-^cho<4 Diiiarliiicnt  of  the  Army  lacUitios 

.-(•tioni  ol  the  Mill  II  II  Fattu  rs,  Inr.    '  Sch««n(H-t!»dy  C<eneral  Der>ot 

North  Carolina:  IVesbyt  'rian  Junior  College  lor  Men Laurmburg-Maiton  AAB 

North  Dakota.     (.None  r -[lorted  a>  ol  Dec.  31,  lytjO.i  j 

•  ihii,  ' 

.-^cIiikyI  of  tlie   C>hio   Conterfnce   .X^sfx-iation  of  tlie   .-Seventh   Day      Piopertlcs  of  the  \  elerans'  Adii  inisiration 

.\iiventislji. 

lontiru-al  Colligc,  a  lonnui  C;itboIi(  ilirology  seminary 

~-t.  Ill  len  Sctiool  

( iKl  ihoiiii:  St.  Gregory'.'  College 

Uri  goii 

I  ehnnon  Seveiitii  D   y  .\'lvci!t:st  Schoi.l      

St    Theres<-  School - 

Peniis\  Iv  ;l!ll:l 

Fli'Mieiitnry  scho. .'.  of  thr  C  .tholic  Dinceso  of  !  1  ,rr;.-t'i:re      .. 

St.  John  Bosco  Sclifx  1..  

.\!er(  \liuist  (';illioiu  College 

School  of  thr  Bene.ij.  fine  >!■;!. T-  of  Erie 

School  of  the  Dioivw  of  Erie  Blessed  Sacrament 

ViU.i  .Mari.i  Callmlic  College ■ 

St.  J  Miles  School - 

Do 

hho.'.e  Isl;.iid.      (None  rrjwrtcd  M  Of  Dec.  31,  1«W).) 
Soilll.  Carolllia.      i  NulU-  r<'|X>rted  88  of  1  >ec.  31,  ly»>U.) 

South  Dnkofi    Suii-hini    Itjhie  .Acadeniv  

Tpnn(\s.sir.       None  r,  [xiiicd  ;is  of  Dec   31.  \'M*i.) 
Tei.is 

Hou  ird  r  i\ni    B.iplist  College - 

Do.  ..      .   - 

.-I     111  iir> '■-  I'.iroclii;  1  S(ti«ol ....    .    

Soiitliwrsi   n.ii>tist  'llicol.igic'il  Sennnar> 

School  nf  the  Missioiary  .<erv!ints  of  St.  Anthony 

Scliif.i  of  tlie  liiirl     >r'ier  of  St.  Francis 

St     Augustine  I':iroi    I!  d  School 

.•^an  .\ntonio  Ciilbf>l  i   Scli(«il 

1  e\  IS  I/Uthenin  Col  ego 


Veterans'  Adndnistration  hospital  site. 

Laoey  I'ark  housing  project . .  ... 

.\nti  iircr;;ft  artillery  site,  7i'  pru;>i'ities. 
.\nti;drcr.i[t  artillerv  site.  90  proi)erties. 

do.      

do 

.Xnliairrraft  art  i Her y  site  Wi 

BufTak)  Hun  \  all*  y  projiertieS. 


Fort  Randall  Dam  :.n,l  Rcscr-.c  ir  pro|iertii« 


Camp  P.owir  nroiiorties 

....do 

Kandoli.h  .Mr  \  uuv  Base... 

Carswrll  .\:r  Force  p!!.*'        ... .... 

.Normovle  (->rdiniin'r  Dei»ot 

....do.'     . 

Lare<1o  .\ir  Force  Ha.se 

Fort  Sam  Houston  Military  Re<(>rvation. 
.i  /Cuclil  .\ir  I'orce  .\uxiUary  Fid, 


North  Severn  tmu-inij 


Rio  Graiiic  Bible  Iistltule. |  Falcon  \  i.ligc         

St    Fr  iiicis.SchfK.L. > '   ^^  aco  Res.Tvoir 

,<ch<x.i  of  the  Sociel\  of  St.  Teresa  of  Jesus _ j   P-rooks  Air  i-orce  Biwse  

Irmilv  l.ul!ier;iii  S,  hool       \^  •""  Reservoir  project 

\Vesfriuiii<ter  C,)llr..e  aiid  Biiile  In^^titute Navarro  Mill*  R(>servoir  project 

T'tah       (None  reported    is,.fl>ec    31,l'.t60.) 

\  irgini  i:  St.  Einni.i  I.  <"    A    Institute        

\  ernionl.      (  None  rci»<r'e  i  a.,-  o(  I  lec.  31.  l'JH>  I 

W  ,i.-.!iiui:toi.  ,  ,,       , 

N,irtbuc-t  Pit  N   ''o  Ic'T.  li.c '  .--tcvvart  Height.-  l  roji.-<.-t -- 

St    P,U  rick  \  11  u'h  School --- ■  \  A  ho^iit  .!  . - 

-■citiU   Cl.M'.ti  in  ,-('i.-il  Assoeialiiin  (elementary  and  hlL'h  sehooP..     .Mictiig.an  .--t    dormitories 

Western  W  .ishingU.n  C  .i.fcreiice  uf  S.  veiith  day  Adv.ntisl.s  ,.:.!ihn-      .-;^  w  art  11.  :^dn_s  pr,,pcrties 

i.irv  s<.hix>l(.  „  ,,      ,     , 

B,  ihicbcm  Lutheran  P  .  orhial  School , - --     <  ^^nip  H.inf,.rd  prop,  rtics 

Northwi^it  Bil.le  C,.lh>ef      - 'J'> 

Wi'st  Virginw.     i.None  r  |X)rte»l  a«  of  Dec   31,  1960.) 

W  i--con.Mii       iN.iiic  I.  [K,  ic-i  A<  of  Dec   31.  1  ««i 

U\orTiirip      (N.,Tic  n  ;«nif!  a- of  D(v   -(i    p^d 

I'll,  rto  Rico.      (.Nor,,   reported  a.s  of  Dc  .  31,  IWifi  ) 


.  J,  U7tj 

3,  («n 

3,  51 5 
«i.  940 


15,075 

14.  sr. 

^  JltO 

3'25 

! .  -20(1 
2.  tiSu 

'.1\  OOH 
9.375 
7,  ,V)0 
,5.  5(KI 
5.  SOO 
H,  250 

11.  ISU 
C.  H(.)0 


3K399 


72,  076  I  too  per(VJU. 
l>ea.sed 

1.  .121      100  percent. 

1.0(10  I   $50. 

113,406  I   100  [lercvnt. 


11.733  100  [xTti  :!t. 

I 

;<0(i  $1.5. 

iJU   ,  $2,5. 

■i>K  $15. 

I 

!«I0  $45. 

1,  (KK..  $50. 


3K.  129 

y.  375 

1,500 
I.IXIO 
1,000 
!,  5iXi 
3,500 
5(X1 


8(1  per.vrt. 

80  l>eir(.vni. 

$75. 

JkSO. 

$50. 

$75. 

$175. 

$25. 


1.  S'N'         $"1. 


priHcrUes. 


\»\  170 

61.7W> 

pxi  i.cr,-,»nt. 

9,  5(XI 

(VjO 

$.*'i. 

M  SOS 

l.ixm 

$50 

147,538 

3,  4(Ki 

$170. 

12.123 

.30,(175 

25.  233 

24.IKMI 

$7.2«X). 

42.275 

1.2(V) 

$63. 

17.015 

1 .  3i  Kl 

$0.5. 

3.58.  000 

23.  9(111 

l.\59» 

1.200 

y<Q. 

3.5,  MKl 

2.28U 

$114. 

1'"  0<i7 

1.  lOO 

$.5.'- 

1   200 

;«xi 

$1.5. 

hxj 

2..1 

$1. 

12    fiK8 

2.  (Xf 

$1(X1. 

'.■0.  ,'A3 

41.  2iX1 

ll»i  t  vrio'^t 

2S,  900 

9.  126 

SO  pel  cent. 

yz  H71 

24.  ^U) 

•VI  pe'cent. 

V!.  147 

1'.'.  IXX' 

!vi  pi-rc  lit. 

9.711 

2.040 

$102.             , 

S.378 

1.8/VO 

$93. 

US  CITIZENS'  COMMISSION  ON 
NORTH  ATL/.NTIC  TREATY  OR- 
GANIZATION 

The  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  463'  to 
extend  through  June  30.  1962,  the  life 
of  the  U.S.  Cit.zens'  Commis.-^ion  on 
North  Atlantic  T.caty  Organization  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


U.nited    States   to   observe    such   week    with 
appropriate   ceremonies  and   actlvitl'?s. 


YOUTH  APPRECIATION  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  49 • 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  Youth  Appreciation  Week  was 
considered,  ordeied  to  be  engro.^sed  for 
a  third  readin:^,  \.'as  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  fol.ows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rcsentattves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
I  a  Congress  asscmAcd,  That  the  seven-day 
period  beginning  en  the  second  Monday  of 
November  in  each  vear  is  hereby  desl^ated 
as  Yout^  Appreclal  ion  Week,  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requested  lo  Issue  annually  a  proc- 
U.matioii    calling    i.pon    the    people    of    the 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMPACT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  STATES  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA AND  OHIO— BILL  INDEF- 
INITELY POSTPONED 

The  bill  <S.  2032'  consenting  to  the 
amendment  of  the  compact  between  the 
States  of  Penn.'=:ylvania  and  Ohio  relat- 
ing to  Pj-matuning  Lake  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  Senate  bill  2032,  Calendar  No.  542. 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEE .  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mction  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  relating 
to  Pj-matuning  Lake  was  considered,  or- 
derec  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.e 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Was  H.R.  7454,  Calen- 
dar No.  543.  passed? 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Calen- 
dar No.  543,  which  is  H  R.  6454,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  thank  the  Chair. 


OF   THE   VESSEL 
VESSEL   OF    THE 


AMENDMENT      OF      COMPACT      BE- 
TWEEN   THE    STATES    OF    PENN- 
SYLVANIA AND  OHIO 
The  bill  I  H.R.  7454)  consenting  to  the 

amendment  of  the  compact  between  the 


DOCUMENTATION 

"ACADIA"    AS    A 

UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  (S.  513)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
cause  the  vessel  Acadia,  owned  by  Robert 
J.  Davis  of  Port  Clyde,  Maine,  to  be  doc- 
umented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  coastwise  privileges  was  considered, 
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It 


I* 


h>  I 


ordered  to  Le  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  thJe  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hcpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4132 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (46  XJS.C.  11),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  the  vessel  Acadia, 
owned  by  Robert  J.  Davis  of  Port  Clyde. 
Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  upon  compliance  with  the 
usual  requirements,  with  the  privilege  of 
engaging  In  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  as 
Euch  vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 


WYANDOTTE    NATIONAL    WILDLIFE 
'  REFUGE 

The  bill  (H.R.  1182)  to  create  the 
Wyandotte  National  Wildlife  Refuge  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  SCHOOL  AID 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bills 
apparently  died  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  The  education  measure 
which  passed  the  Senate  earlier,  and 
which  is  one  of  those  scuttled,  consisted 
of  two  basic  programs — a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  general  Federal  assistance 
to  public  education  and  a  3-year 
renewal  of  a  decade-old  program  of  aid 
to  federally  impacted  areas. 

It  is  tragic  that  throughout  America 
36  million  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  children  will  continue  to 
attend  overcrowded  classes.  Almost  1 
million  of  the  Nation's  youth  will  con- 
tinue on  half-day  sessions.  What  a 
fraud  on  our  future.  In  California,  long 
recognized  as  a  leader  in  public  educa- 
tion, 93,000  of  our  young  people  were 
on  half-day  sessions  at  the  start  of  the 
1960  school  year. 

The  action  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  also  killed  the  extension  of 
aid  to  Federally  impacted  areas  which 
expired  last  month.     As  I  say,  the  Sen- 
ate-approved school  bill  continued  the 
impacted  aid  program.     This  leaves  1^4 
million  students  without  needed  educa- 
tion funds  unless  local  property  taxes 
in    the    affected    school    districts    are 
raised.    And  I  think  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  property  owner  is  already 
overburdened.       Over    4,000     impacted 
school   districts   in   America   are   faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  raising  almost  $300 
million  additional  for  1961  alone.     The 
renewal  of  teachers'  contracts  is  uncer- 
tain: the  approval  of  final  school  budg- 
ets  is   in   doubt;    those   districts   which 
have     already     reached     the     limit    of 
bonded  indebtedness  will  be  hard  put  to 
devise  wayr  of  raising  the  needed  reve- 
nue.   Congress  has  a  moral  duty  to  con- 
tinue assisting  local  districts  where  de- 
fense   installations     are    located,     and 
where  the  Federal  Government,  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense,  brings  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  to  live,  with 


their  children.  Those  children  have  the 
right  to  be  educited,  along  with  the  chil- 
dren of  local  residents,  in  the  local 
schools  in  the  local  school  districts  in 
which  the  defense  installations  are  lo- 
cated. 

Local  school  districts  out^ht  nol  to  suf- 
fer the  heavy  additional  financial  blow 
which  is  about  to  fall  upon  them. 
Property  owners  in  most  instances  can- 
not bear  the  burden.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  Senate — which  already  has 
voted  'r  3-year  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram when  it  passed  its  version  of  the 
general  education  bill — must  send  a  new 
impacted  areas  bill  to  the  House  In 
February,  I  introduced  a  bill  iS.  1109' 
which  provided  for  an  exten.sion  of  ihi.s 
worthwhile  program. 

The  general  education  biU  pas,^ed  in 
the  Senate  several  weeks  aco  incorpo- 
rated, in  effect,  the  provision.^  of  the  bill 
which  I  had  previously  introduced. 

For  the  record,  let  me  fill  in  some  back- 
ground on  this  program  now  under  dis- 
cussion. To  compensate  school  districts 
saddled  with  heavy  education  expenses 
because  of  Federal  activities,  primarily 
in  military  and  defen,se.  the  Federal 
Government,  since  1950.  has  conti;biited 
to  their  school  construction  and  main- 
tenance— including  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries,  under  two  allied  law.s — public 
krvs  815  and  874. 

The  nrst  of  these.  Public  Law  81,5, 
provides  for  the  construction  of  mini- 
mum-needed school  facilities  as  a  result 
01  an  increase— a  minimum  of  5  per- 
cent over  a  2-year  period — in  federally 
connected  children.  The  other.  Public 
Law  874,  provides  for  Federal  assistance 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  3  percent  or  more 
federally  connected  children. 

Funds  under  this  Federal  pi-ogram 
were  extended  on  a  full  basis  for  chil- 
dren whose  parents  both  live  and  work  on 
Federal  property — class  A — and  on  a 
partial  basis  for  children  whose  parents 
are  employed  on  tax-exempt  Federal 
property  but  live  on  private  taxable 
land — class  B.  Class  A  students  are  now 
included  under  permanent  legislation. 
The  assumption  is  that  local  revenues  for 
public  school  taxes  arc  derived  from 
real  property  taxes  on  residential  prop- 
erty and  on  commercial  and  industrial 
property.  As  a  property  owner,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributes  its  share, 
equivalent  to  the  amount  per  child  that 
other  property  owners  pay  toward  the 
cost  of  educating  their  children.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  in  lieu  payment. 

Any  further  delay  in  reviving  these 
provisions  will  be  especially  serious  to 
California.  In  terms  of  numbers,  about 
53  percent  of  our  four  million  school 
children  in  500  districts  are  affected  by 
their  provisions.  In  terms  of  money, 
for  fiscal  1961,  California  applications 
under  the  program  were  accepted 
amounting  to  $33  million,  or  4  percent 
of  the  State's  school  operating  expenses 
and  over  $8  million  for  construction  ex- 
penses. In  the  last  decade,  California 
schools  have  received  over  $340  million 
under  the  program. 


Congies.sional  failure  to  continue  this 
land  of  school  aid  will  be  particularly 
detrimental  to  areas  where  Federal  de- 
fense and  military  activities  are  concen- 
trated. For  example,  the  county  of  San 
Die^'o.  where  35  percent  of  the  land  is 
federally  owned,  cannot  afford  to  pick  up 
an  education  tab  of  over  $6  million  in 
operating  expense.^  alone  for  children 
whose  parents  pay  limited  or  no  local 
taxes  in  support  of  the  school  system. 
T  his  is  a  sizable  chunk  of  the  total  school 
budget.  And  it  is  the  homeowner,  the 
liroperty  owner,  of  San  Diego  who  will 
be  compelled  to  pick  up  the  check, 

Los  Aniieles  County  taxpayers  will 
have  to  come  across  with  another  $4  mil- 
lion. Of  this  amount.  Long  Beach  alop? 
w  il!  have  to  raise  about  $1,3  million,  San 
Francisco  v^'ill  be  rc,^ponsible  for  $1  mil- 
lion for  its  own  schools. 

In  other  areas,  such  as  Oakland,  local 
taxes  have  already  reached  their  maxi- 
mum allowable  tax  rate,  Oakland's  en- 
titlement for  'B"  category  students — 
ixartial  aid  which  makes  up  most  of  the 
aid — would  amount  to  $750,000  for  the 
cominu  school  year.  In  addition,  the 
student  body  will  swell  by  1.200.  Without 
funds,  teachers  will  not  be  available. 
Without  funds,  the  quality  of  education 
will  have  to  absorb  the  deficit 

My  distinguished  California  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  F  Baldwin,  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  is  com- 
pletely correct  when  he  observes: 

Center  School  District,  which  adjoins 
Tr;(vi.s  Air  Force  B.ise  in  Solnno  County,  and 
ha.s  96  percent  of  its  students  coming  from 
familie.s  who  live  and  work  on  Travis  Air 
Force  Base  and  tlierefore  pay  no  .school  taxes. 
could  not  operate  if  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  provide  Federal  assistance  for  the 
construction    and    oj>eration    of    the    school. 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  President,  to  indi- 
cate there  is  a  tremendous  burden  the 
local  property  owner  will  be  compelled 
to  assume  if  impacted  areas  school  legis- 
lation dies.  Were  it  not  for  the  help  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  people  of 
that  area  in  my  State  simply  could  not 
a.ssume  the  burden  of  paying  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  schools 
in  that  district. 

Failure  to  pass  an  impacted  areas  bill 
will  leave  its  marks  on  San  Diego,  Los 
Ant,'eles.  Long  Beach,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  other  cities  across  the 
Nation,  Notliing  is  more  fundamental  to 
the  preservation  of  our  free  society  than 
the  education  of  our  children.  This  is 
not  po.ssible  without  solving  the  financial 
problems  of  our  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  Senate  that  when  the  impacted 
areas  school  district  legislation  died  last 
month,  in  effect  the  Federal  Government 
relinquished  three-fourths  of  its  respon- 
sibility, previously  assumed,  to  pay  its 
fair  share  of  the  costs  in  federally  im- 
pacted school  districts  across  the  coun- 
try. In  the  coming  fiscal  year  in  Cali- 
fornia about  $40  million  would  be  the 
equitable  and  correct  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Some  $30  million  will 
now  lapse.  The  homeowner  and  the 
real  property  owner  in  California  will  be 
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compelled,  by  way  of  increased  real 
property  taxes,  to  bear  an  unjust  burden, 
a  burden  placed  upon  him  by  the  needs 
and  exigencies  of  the  defense  establish- 
ment of  our  country.  The  sole  alterna- 
tive, I  assume,  is  to  ask  the  State  for  as- 
sistance and  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
State  can  legally  do  so,  or.  if  it  can, 
whether  it  has  the  money  to  do  so, 

I  wish  to  have  the  Senate  aLso  know 
that  the  bill  I  introduced,  which  has 
remained  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  since  Febru- 
ary, will  be  the  basis  of  an  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer  to  any  appropri- 
ate vehicle  when  that  vehicle  is  before 
the  United  States  as  the  pending  busi- 
ness. I  rather  imagine,  Mr,  President, 
that  a  majority  of  Senators  will  approve 
that  kind  of  an  amendment.  At  any 
rate.  I  hope  so. 

Yesterday  one  distinguished  Member 
of  the  Congress  said,  'It  will  never  be 
approved  unless  it  is  part  of  a  package." 
I  am  one  of  those  who  supported  the 
school  bill  when  it  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  need  not  apologize  to  anyone 
when  I  .say  that  ■Package  or  not.  we 
need  to  discharge  a  continuing  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government," 
To  that  extent  I  hope  very  much  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  will  approve  legis- 
lation by  way  of  an  amendment  to  con- 
tinue the  impacted  areas  school  district 
aid  to  the  schoolchildren  of  America 
whose  parents  participate  in  American 
defense  installations  for  the  security  of 
our  Nation, 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  California 
department  of  education  has  furnished 
me  with  two  lists  One  of  them  indi- 
cates the  aid  to  California  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  for  school  construction  under 
Public  Law  815.  The  othei-  indicates  the 
aid  for  all  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses,  to  which  the  school  districts  in 
California  are  entitled  under  Public  Law 
874,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
of  these  tables  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printr.!  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Sc^ioo;  constructwn  atd  under  Public  Law  S15 
to  applicants  in  State  of  California,  fiscal 
year  1961 


I'rojcoJ 
.No. 


9ie 

in 
11 
lit 
40 
43 

4.'; 
so 

f,n 
M 
(V4 

Jl« 

SM 

401 

um 

424 

rm 
■>\\ 


A[iplicnnt 

.\!lliilltll 

Death    Vjillov    T'niflod    School 

District 

$»."..  (XIO 

Monti'rrv  ('it^  SchiMil  Wislrict  .. 

i.iHa.210 

40,(KHI 

Miiriic  rintinl  .S(!)i)ol  District... 

21-'.  4<tO 

B;irsl<i\v  tiiioii  ,<itiix)l  District... 

3'.r2.  (»f,2 

lliiiklrv  T'ninii  .-irlKxil  District. .  . 

34,fiS<) 

,<outh  Hiiv  I'nion  SctifKil  Di-^trit  t. 

9«,9fi() 

IiKliiin  Wflls  V;ill.-v  S.-tiiM.l  Dis- 

trict                 -- 

M2,  WV) 

Tvonipoc  rnioii  .'School  District.. 

M.  m\ 

Orcult  Itiioii  Sctiool  Di.strict 

2^<2.  4(K) 

Monterey    I'nion    High    School 

District 

3."i(),  911 

."^unt;!  Miiriii  Scliool  District 

2C.'>,  364 

IMt'iisunt  Joint  Sc1h«i1  District 

ii.i,eoo 

Livcrinorc  Scliciol  District 

23it.  WW) 

WluMllHinl  Srliixil  Disirict.   

2<.IM,  2.''ll 

Montiipu  Scliool  District .-. 

lHl,f,l)7 

Kairflel"!      Klemcntiiry      School 

District                  

220,  440 

Wostiiiinster  School   District 

177,330 

K<>,s4  ville     ,foint     Union     Hieh 

ScIkx^I   Di-Iri'  f 

32  436 

Sc)iool  construction  aid  under  Public  Law  815 
to  applicants  in  State  of  California,  fiscal 
year  1961 — Continued 


ProX'cl 
.No. 


.SStt 

«04 

•  ill 
til,-, 

f.lf. 

(Vr. 
fM 

702 

712 

7IN 

81.^ 

824 

H27 

HW  I 

im 

912  ' 
bI3  j 

i 

I 
919  I 

VAI  I 
921 

923  ' 

t 
925  1 


Applicunt 

Amount 

Weavcrvillo  Hiph  frhool  District. 

J32.3W) 

Winton  Elementary  School  Dis- 

trict  

2.'..  IfiO 

Triiiitv  Center  School  Disirict  .. 

12, 376 

Arnailor     Viillev     Joint     I'nion 

lli(!h  School  District   _. 

1R.904 

Mcrc<><l  Iniori  Ili);h  School  Dis- 

trict           

l?;,3«i 

Center  School  District.  Viicavlllc. 

4t>S,310 

Lomiioe  Cnion  High  School  Dis- 

trict  - 

793.  .'>42 

Central      Union      Elementary 

School  District,  I.#moore 

M0.7W 

I'le.isant  Viilley  School  District, 

Ciiniarillo. 

W.SfO 

(iiiiiilalupc  Joint   Union  School 

District 

2,720 

Uiiioore    Union    High    School 

District 

to.'),  412 

Sunt  t  'S'ncz  ViiUev  Union  lliph 

School  Dist rict 

1H,22» 

North  Montcrev  Coiintv  Union 

School  District 

129,8811 

S.m     Uircnzo     Valley     Unifletl 

ScluMil  Dl^trict 

.'.a.  030 

I'eillev  SiliCKil  District               ..   . 

14.280 

Irvinuli'ii  Si'IkmiI  Distiict 

440.  r>40 

Newark  School  District 

7.1.  480 

^'iilni  City  Union  High  School 

District 

48.  900 

.s^  ilinas  Union  High  School  Dis- 

trict..    

198,  .ViO 

Sintii  Clarn  Union  High  School 

District..  

204,81fi 

1  liree  Rivers  Union  School  Dis- 

tricf--  

24.820 

Salinas  Citv  School  District 

19,'i,  IfiO 

Kxst    Siile    T'nion    Hlgli    School 

Distri't.  .<an  Ji>se 

14S,  lot 

■^'iiiiii    CiiiiiiTv    ,Iiini(ir    College 

."School  Disirict 

55,89f. 

Camiihell    Union    Iligh    School 

District 

199.100 

Total 

h.:j87,*)y 

E'-t'.rnated  entitlements  for  current  operating 
expenses  tnider  Public  Law  874,  State  of 
California,  fiscal  year  1961 


No. 


School  district 


8 

9 

11 

13 

14 


1» 

24 
26 


28 
31 
32 

33 
34 

;« 

3G 

38 

30 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

48 


.\ni(iunl 


Mnnlcrcy  City  .>^chool  l)i.«tricl 

iliiemnie  .>^chool  DLstricI,  I'ort 
lllli  liellic — 

D(  hu  School  Disirict,  Frtllhrfwk 

Kolscitil  JmiiiI  InifiMl  Sclwol 
District  

Mniitcrry  I  iiitic'l  High  School 
District.  - -.- 

C:irlsh;iil  rnilicl  .<rliool  District... 

Visl:v  Iiiilii'.i  Schodl  District 

S;iti1;i  MurliiCity  Scb<«)l  Distriet... 

Klvcrta  School  District 

Sc;U  Hciwti  School  District 

.North  Sucr;>nicnto  SchfKil  District.. 

HoM;i    School    District,    1  >.■!    1'£Lso  \ 
llcii;hts 

Coroiuiilo  Unificil  Scho^il  District.. 

ShiirtlcIT  KleniciilMry  School  Dis- 
trict, Nap:i - 

Rio  l.iiiib  UiufKil  School  District. 

Del  Piuso  Ileii-'hls  Klcninitary 
School     District,     North    .•^acra- 

IllCIltO 

\  allc.io  rnified  School  District 

0\n:irii  School  District 

Ihrloii^:  Schf>fi!  District 

Uillt.rtH.k  Iriificii  High  School 
District 

I'ittshurc  Unificil  Schixil  District.. 

Alhanv  Unified  ScIuhiI  District    ... 

AKiiJicda  Unified  School  District... 

(ir.itil  Unified  Ihfh  School  Di.s- 
trict, Del  l';».so  Heights 

.Mount  Diahlo  Unified  .School  Dis- 
trict, Conc'ord - — 

FallhriHik  Uniticd  School  District    . 

Oceansidc-Carlshad  Unified  High 
School  District 

Richmond  .-School  District 

Occmsidi'  Unified  .<chool  District. . 

China  Lakc.Ioinl  .s^chool  District.  . 

Hichniond  Unified  High  School 
District. 

Paso  Roblcs  Unified  ,^cho(d  Dis- 
trict  - 

Harstow  Unified  School  District... 


J*.';2,  Vb 
253,403 

347,  904 

273,  103 

43,613 

'J>4.  974 

12*'i.  29*'. 

ti.  2H,-. 

12.  8C.1 

13<l,  2.'v 

41,09St 
25ti.473 

9,18<; 
34M3S 

24.  M3 
8.^3.  977 
137.  S4 

78,  71 7 

W,  208 
'23,' 987 

288,373 
340, 2,'i9 

i,w.9(t<; 
137,  r..'i3 

124.290 
367, 049 
418,  .139 

Ids.  !«4 

17,020 
188,121 


Estimated  entitlements  for  current  crperating 
expenses  under  Public  Law  874,  Staie  of 
California,  fiscal  year  1961 — Continued 


No. 

49 
50 
.'d 
SA 


r.7 

68 
.W 

td 

<'C 
03 
<>1 

to 


(19 

70 

71 
72 
73 

74 


77 


SO 
81 

82 

83 

,S4 
8.") 

,s«'. 

87 

88 
89 
90 

91 

•rj 
w 

',C 

9li 

97 
'.»* 

100 

ltd 

102 
IO.t 

10.1 
lINi 
107 

lov 

low 

111 

112 

113 
114 

115 
11(i 
117 

IIU 

120 
121 
1^2 

123 


School  district 


Harstow  Unified  Hl^:h  Scliool  D;>- 
trict --       

Pa.<=o  Rohles  Joint  Unified  High 
School  District 

Oxnnrd  Unified  High  School  Dis- 
trict       - 

Siiusalito  School  District 

Pacific  Cirove  Unified  SchiKi)  Dis- 
trict       - 

Mr«mtain  \'iew-Los  .\Uos  Unified 
High  .School  District,  -Mountain 
View 

Fairfield  School  District    

Chuhi  Vista  (^ity  School  District  . 

.National  Schtnd  District,  National 
City , 

Santee  School  District 

San  Dieguito  Unified  High  School 
District,  Kncinitas 

F.ncinitas  Unified  School  District., 

Alpine  liiified  School  District 

CarditT  .School  DistrK",   

Ciros-smonl  I  nified  High  .School 
Dlsiricl   

Cajon  Valley  Unified  Scliool  Dis- 
trict, F'l  C;ij<ill     

F'..s<ondido  Unified  School  Distriet 

Moiuit  (W'orge  Unifie<l  School  Dis- 
trict, Napa 

Kscondido    UuiCeil    High    School 

District   _ - 

Hrishaiic  School  District      

Sohino  Ueach  Scliixil  District 

Rich-.Mar  I  nified  School  District. 
San  .Marcos 

South  Hay  Unified  Sclioi.il  District, 
IinjxTial  Heach      .-- 

Heiilciu  Unified  .^cIkk)!  District 

San  Pablo  Scho<il  District 

Lakesidi'  Tnifieil  Elementary 
SchcKil  District 

Crystal  Unified  Scliool  District, 
Suisun  City 

Marina  Sdnnil  District 

Sweetwater  Unifieil  High  School 
District,  Cliula  \Lsta.  _    

lemon  (irove  FUcmentary  School 
District 

Indian  Weils  Unified  Scliool  Dis- 
trict, Ridgecrest 

.Napa  Unifieil  High  School  DLstrict. 

Carmel  Unified  ScIhk.1  District 

\'ictor  School  District.  Victors  die.. 

la  Mesa. spring  Vallc>y  Kleinen- 
lary  SchtHd  District,  l.a  .Me.sa 

Yerino  School  District       

Seclev  Unifii-i  School  District 

Vaca'  Valley  Unifieil  School  Dis- 
trict. Vac-.iville.. 

Vacavillc  Unified  High  Schwd  Dis- 
trict  

Sunnyville  School  District     

.Napa"City  School  District 

San  I  euiidro  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict  

Armijo  Unified  High  School  Dis- 
trict, Fairfield 

AilelanKi  SchiKil  District 

1-iLssen  Unified  High  School  Dis- 
trict, Sasanville 

South  Sail  Francisco  Uniflcil 
School  District 

Daggett  Elementary  School  Dis- 
trict   

Kern  County  Joint  Unified  High 
.'School  District.  Bakersfield  

Bavshore  F;ieriientar.\  .skhfxil  l>is- 
tfict..  

San  Diego  Unified  SchcKii   lM~lrict- 

Paltndale  School  I'l-lnn  

Citv  of  San  H»Tiiaritnio  .--ctujol  Dl-*- 
trict.. 

City  of  San  Hernardiiio  Hiudi  .s<-hool 
District 

I.iveiinore  Joint  Unifieil  High 
.•School  Di-tricI ...  

Merft'd  ('il\  .School  District 

Montciunm  School  District,  Stock- 
ton..  

Lancaster  .ScIkkiI  Disiiict   

Santa  .\na  .School  Disiiicl. 

Mill  Valley  .^cIkkiI  DiMrirt     . 

Llvernioie  School  District.        

San  Miguel  Joint  Unified  .School 
Disirict 

Hinkley  Unifietl  Elementary  School 
District    - 

Uieiitl  Unifieil  Scluxd  District 

HiTk.lev  Unified  Schof.l  District... 

.Manteca  Unified  High  .sichiHil  Dis- 
trict    

Southern  Kern  Counl.v  Unific<l 
S<ho<d  District,  RoRiinoml    


Amount 


$.M,  v.d 

13.  34;) 

252,  790 
40,  128 

109,  «d9 


51,  Ml 
183, 0«2 
323,  (Wl 

210.  522 
47.  385 

22.  23^ 

10,  '.rr.\ 

11.217 

9,803 

218. 33.1 

li:i,  02* 
.W.  8«l 

H.  y^'.i 

4.1.001 
3,094 
0,860 

I.H,  18(1 

245.  727 

52.  9 1 '.I 
4'..  221 

31.042 

SJ.i.  9»vl 
.13,  7t)7 

341,  9:« 

74,  30«. 

02.471 

1.19.  939 

,13. 090 

.10.  673 

104.  108 
(i2,  914 
24.  309 

141,382 

112,  124 
74.  652 
88,  .181 

107.091 

l(i3.  401 
107,  ,'>3.1 

52,  570 

87.  874 

KV  149 

203.  577 

24,  8.1:1 

3.  23K.  919 

151.  6«i 

:«»1.31(l 

\    280.  .V.7 

97,48:4 
T4,  752 

8.7U3 

2.52, 04.1 

171.167 

21«KI 

20K  39!! 

8,886 

I9,:<41 

lOM,  27'. 
21,  l.Vi 

32.  fil8 

28.818 
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Eitimated  entitlements  for  current  operating 
expense.s  under  Public  Law  874,  State  of 
Calijornia,  fiscal  year  1961 — Continued 


No. 


1J4 
I2.» 
131 

!:« 
laa 

134 

13:> 

137 
138 
13<J 
142 
143 
144 
14J 

14r, 

147 
148 

l.VI 
lil 

i.ia 
i.vi 

i.v. 
i> 
I5y 

it;i 

IC.J 

lai 
iw 

\c*\ 
\f» 
171 

17J 

171 
17-. 

17''. 
177 
17s 
17'J 
iHl 

\x:i 
IM 
IV. 
1S7 
ISS 

TiO 

I '.II 

201 
Wl 

'jr, 

2(I<J 
211 

213 

21  i 
217 

■J  Is 
21  U 

L'-l 
22.') 


Si-h<M)l  .iHfrict 


.-iarTLinionto    City    I'nlfti'd    Schrxil 
District 

Uis  Alios  School  Di>!trict    

Coiiipton  City  Kclx)ol  District 

S.m  Kraricfsco  Cnlflwl  ScHbol  Dis- 
trict  4 

S:iiil:i  I'auia  Sfliool  Diflrict 

t^an  Ixirpiiro  School  District  

Atwiitfr  luitiiMl  Sc1kx»I  District  . 

("osta  Mesa  InififKl  h^chrKil  District 

\  ictor  Valley  l'niti«»<1  lliah  School 
I)istri<-t,  \  icturvillc .   ... 

Ihivwaril  I  iiificd  Ilitrh  School  Dis- 
trict.  

I'lc:isaiifnTi       Joint       Elcnii'mary 
School  District -  -        

Manhattan     IJcach     Citv     School 
District..    .." 

Atascwkro    Iniflcd    Hi^'h    Schawl 
District 

Whisni;ui  Schcxil  District,  .Moun- 
tain \i«nv  

Salvador  ('nific<l  S<hool   District. 
.Vapa 

Rfdhaids     Joint      I  niflcd     lliRh 
School  District . 

Plsiiio     School     District,     I'i-fmo 
Boach 

Oc.caii      \icw      Sih<H)l      I'istrict, 
Ovnard 

Lai hrop  School  l)istrict .. 

Ha.vwar'l  School  District 

Knnioiit      Inifiod     Ilisrh     School 
District,  Siiniiyvali-  ..   .     ..   ... 

Ficdlands  School  I  'L-tricl.   . .. 

Antclo[X>     Valli'V     Joint      I'liificd 
Hieh  School  District,  Lancaster. 

.Vlascudcro  School  I  )istrict   .. 

JclTiTSoti   riiilifd  School    Di.-tiict, 
Santa  Clara  

Tone  Ht-acii  liiirn-'l  ScIk.oI  District. 

.Ncfiilcs  School  I  )istrict  . 

.Ni-cdjcs      Ciiifu-d      Jlit;li     School 
District     .     .   

N'or'lhofT  I'liificd  School   l>i-tiict. 
( ijai ..    

Km    KU>nu'ntary   Sch'Xjl    District, 
Ovnard..    .     

r.ivci-sidf  City  School  Di^inct 

Hoilco  S<-lhH)l  Di.-liict   .   .     . 

'r;iriial['Hi<    rniHcd    ilijih    School 
District,  LiirksiHir        .     .   

W  lilo-A  hrook  School  District 

I><.nnn\  School  District.   ...    .    

Torrmfv  riiiticil  -chool  Di-tnct 

("cinincl.i     \  alley     rniCird     Hieh 
Sctiool  District,  II  iwlhonio. . ., 

Kl  S^'iiundo  I 'niflcd  -;cli(w>l  Di-trict 

Kc'MH.,     I'tiil'dl    Si-IkxiI     District, 
I.jricrocli 

Sun  Hafaci  -m-IiooI  Di-Irict..,    . 

Hiullo  School  Dislricf 

San  Kaf.W'l  [lij.'li  School  Ilislrict     . 

I.yii\vo<-«l  Cnifiixl  School  District 

I.awiidalc  Scliool  Dislrirt   

\  ill.'    I.in.lo    S<'h(vil    District.    Kl 

.M.)iilc       . 
.South    H  ly    l'nifi<Hl    Hiph    Sch<«il 

District.  Hc<londo  Bciwh 

C.)inptoii  rmflt'd  Ui(jli  School  Dis- 
trict  

E\(t.isior  riufic"!  HiL'h  SctuKil  Dis- 
trict, .^rtcsia.     .  .  . 

nrophv    S<.hool    District,    .\larvs- 

villc 

Whr.itland  School  District 

Wlic-itlin.l    I'nific.l    Hieh    ScIkkiI 

Distii.  f ... 

IVrns  Klciiicnt.iry  Schiiol  District.. 

Sun  Cliinciitc  School  District 

.Vin.idor  \':dlcv  Joint  I'nific-d  ilifh 
.■-chiH;i  District,  ricasaiilon. . .  ... 

T'lirNii  School  |)i>trict.   .    ... 

tirccn  SchiKii  iJisliict.  Livcnnorr.  . 
S.an  .los«'  Schivol  District,  llannllon 

.^11    FOKT   !i  LSI' 

Vallccilo,    School     District      Fall- 

llPKllc.  

Yiic;ii|'n  Joint  I  iiilicd  MKincnl.irs 
Sch.H'l  Di.^triit 

V'allcv  (.'(iitir  rnilicl  School  Dis- 
trict .  . 

Tracy  Sch<ioi  Distncl 

Millhric  School  Distrii't      

I'crns  I  nificd  lii^'h  ^cIkjoI  Instncl. 

Auhilni  Cnificd  Scho<j|  District       . 

La  \  isUi  School  District,  llriyu  ird. 

Doniis  liiiticd  School  District 

.\iTny>     (iraiiilc      I  liificd     School 
District. I 

\\  1 -<t    Kivcrsi'li     SchiMjl    Disirai,  I 
liivcr-idc. . .    ..--..-...-.         I 

\\.-t.;idc   I'liiiic.i  Scho<il   District, 
l.aiicii.-tcr 

Val  Verdf  School  District,  I'l-rris. .J 


.Amount 


U\W..  S0.3 

10,".,  40js 

1,02.\  !r>.' 

It;,  (ra 

li'J  1,917 

I'll,  SMI 

30,  4«'.J 

74,  :>o--' 
L':j'j,  a*.'.  I 

.^7,'.)l^ 
J7.  V.O 

.',.'. "y 
;i7, 1'ji 

4*'..'  11 

ttn.tji". 
20.  ff.^ 

Sll,  2i'm 

■J,  (Kll 
Hi,  \!0 

711,  .'i71 
i<l,44» 

Z'A.  '^ll.>^ 

7'J,  VI 
l,-.?tVi,  7-1 

i:i,  HO?? 


ii;,  rn.i'j 


'M.  s;ii 

J,  4 1 7 


No. 


.•Jf, 


.■:io 

•-Til 
233 

ax 

23y 

240 

I 

241   ' 

i 

21'J  ' 

241  ' 

24.-  ' 

24.S  ! 

24'..  I 

2,';o 

2.'^3  I 

254   j 

20.;, 

2i> 
2W  I 
201 
2fi2  j 

2ta 
2tit'.  ■ 

?^   ! 

2as, 
2r.!i 

271  ; 


Sth^l  district 


.'.2.70  1 

272 

2.'..'',.  7S I 

273 

7.  I'M'. 

274 

.•4.  S.-.7 

fc7.' 

12.37s 

1:70 

s.  123 

224,  si'vs 

277 

27U 

280 

20.  mi 

2M 

17,'2k'I 

1 

2-2.  212 

2S.' 

7s,  717 

107.  MS 

2».'.  1 

2H7   ■ 

;i;i,  3ui 

28«   ! 

21KI 

•£i\   \ 

.".  4.^.2 

2«2  : 

tV2,mi 

! 

2".^< 

,13,  7M 

2U4 

1,.'M7 

29t'. 

1  .is,  21  'i 

2n.7l 

.''2,  sli 

2' IS 

',1,  .573 

1 3.  (i3.- 

2"<',y  1 

300 

Is.  7iis 

1 

2,  '224 

3(  I 

3.  771 

302 ; 

21 1'.  'Hl-I 

303 

3,  4M 

30!  1 

Is,  ISO 

307   i 

30S 

i.s-Jt 

1 

3»,  si  i 

30',. 

1'2,  37  s 

311 

s.  'MM 

311 

(1,  '2H:i 

.V,i  7''^i 

31.-. 

13.05.- 

1 

1  '1      1   ".  I 

3 1'.. 

3211 

ir.  31' 

1 

32'-2 

323 
32J 


.MiKirpaik   M.nioria;  !  nilid  lliuh 

Scl  fxil   Di--tiii-t  

Ti'nl'.T  School  District,  Newbury 
r.irk         ...      

("i-lni  \'all.-y  School  Di-trict 

Kl<innri>  fnificl  Scho..|  Di-trict 

LInci.ln  riiiilr.l  School  District 

ri.a-aiit    Valley    School    Di-trict, 
( ';iIiianllo    ...    _ 

Occano  School  District 

Tiilclakc  .loinl  School  District 

Moorpark  I  nilicd  School  District.. 

Lafayi'lli'  S<'iool  Di-t.  k  f    

John   Swell    I'nificil   lli-'i  School 
1  lislru  t.  Crock. 'It  . 

T.'n'aci',    I'lnli'"!  Scliool   iJlst/ict, 
('.lit. in  

Kivcrsidi'  Ciiv  lliirh  School  Dis- 
tr.ct 

'Iracv  .lomt   I'nide.!  lll^'tl  School 
lustrict 

LiL'una  Sula.la  I  niti.'d  School  Dis- 
trict. I'acilici    _ 

I'lirika    1  iiilied    School    District, 
i;o>^vii!o.    .  

r'owncy  Inificil  Hiirh  School  Dis- 
trict ...   

Old  Kivcr  Schrioi  District,  Pow-ncy. 

.Mi.ssioii  School  Di-trict,  He. Hands. 

Del  .\1  ir  CnitH'd  Sc'ool  District... 

S;in  '^'si'iro  School  District. 

.\ni.Tican  ("iiivon  Schi«):  District, 
Vallcjo...   .  " 

retaluma  Cily  ScIhm.)!  1  iislrict 

K  lirf.iT  School  District 

Larkspur  School  District 

Carneros- Los      .Viiiiiros     Unified 
S(  hool  Distr. ct.  .Ni]  a 

Soii  1  Canyon  Schmil  District,  .Vapa. 

He-londo   Hcach  City  School  Dis- 
trict.    ^         ..     ... 

I',;lo  Alto  I'nifie.l  School  District.. 

Washineton    C niflcd    SchiH)l    Dis- 
trict, S-.iimas 

rniori  /nint  School  District.  Mira 
l/)tna. 

San  Bruno  I'ark  School  District 

llieiiiio.!  School  District 

Ui-churn    School    District.    Uaw- 
thurne ...    

Tiistin  .Scli.K.I  District 

Hosevillc  City  School  District 

Lincoln  liui!i-.l  lii'h  School  Dis- 
trict      

Douiicy  City  School  District 

San  .\iisclnio  Si  liooi  District 

San      Joa'iuin      Sch.'.il      District, 
Irviiu' _-. 

Kosevillc  .Joint  I'ni(kd  High  School 
Di-tnct 

Mill  Scliool  Diiirict.  San  Beraar- 
ilino    

Rockliii  School  Distri'I 

Blooniinplon  School  District 

Topanpa   Ki.'iiicntarv  Scliool   L)is- 
tn.  I '. 

lliufhorn.'  Schiml  District.. 

?:a.,tsi.!..    rnifJcd   Schixil  District, 
Lancif-I.T. ._ 

.Mamcl.i     City    School     District, 
DoHiif.y      ._ 

Santa  .\na  Junior  Collcec  Db-triit.. 

'rrinily  County  Hi;;h  Sihool  Dis- 
trict, Wcavervilic 

Moiinliiin  \icw  South  District 

.\'i.i  waik-L:i.\!ir  ui.i     City     School 
District,  \or\\;illf.. 

I'|.ion:(icld  School  District,  Uawai- 
1  in  'iard"ns 

.\'ii-ia  S.hool  District 

''oi'.na   City   Ctiified  School  Dis- 
trict .  

I'ler   i,,|,  I   iiiificd  High  School 
Di-trict.  Au'iurn .".. 

S  .nta  Ana  Mi^'li  School  District 

.\li  rce.;  1  nified  High  Sciiool  Dis- 
trict .     . 

Hcrniosu  Beach  City  School  Dis- 
trict  

Capi-;ti;in'.  I',  .ah  .School  Di.^trict.. 
.\1  ii'iitos  School    District,  tJardeii 

I  ''\  .>\c ...    

^..ub.rry  City  -School  District 

-t  .ikt.in  Cnified  School  District.. 
.Mesa  I  Hi  Ik' J  School  District  Cain- 

arillo 

S  III  Buenaventura  School  District, 
\  1  ntnra. .   

I'nl.rprisc  Scho<jl  District,  Conip- 
'i.n.. 

I'  ,!o-  \  i'r<ic<  .School  DLsLrict,  Roll- 

ri  ■  llilh    .    

Sinia    -M  irpai  i;,i    Cnlfled    School 

District 

Jct'crson  School  District,  Daly  City. 
Collcfii'  School  District,  Santa  Yncz. 


A  mount 


$8,  710 

1,547 
W*,  ()'23 

(<,  1>V) 
l.'),  (**; 

■SO,  7(1 

7,  63y 

6.374 

\\  5<iy 

21,  7,'i8 

5,559 

7,  73»j 

24<t,  002 

2(1,  3.s«i 

48.812 

4,  73.S 

io,o.';o 

:\  Hri 

9,477 

3,  2«7 
13,538 

3.%fis4 
31,2:t.'i 

4.  Si^ 
16,  4.W 

2  224 


41,679 
m,  347 

1,9*1 

.S.  413 
2M.  1(W 
2?t,88S 


61,R))1 

27,  560 


1.397 
47.  772 
Hi,  171 


-No. 


336 

327 

328 

329 
331 
Xti 
333 

401 
403 


401 

406 

407 

40S 

40'.< 

410 
411 

41*2 

413 
414 
41.^ 

4I1 
431 
421 
4-22 
4:£i 
424 

425 

42fi 
427 

42S 
4-2'.l 

4;«o 

43.3 
434 

435 


School  district 


.\  mount 


7,  227 

4:if. 

10.444 

437 

6,866 

4.3S 

440 

90,  \m 

441 

64,309 

442 

5,S(I2 

413 

5.  .512 

444 

14,50o 

44,'; 

1,547 

4«i 

8,108 

447 

5,993 

44H 

2.624 

.-501 

^363 

502 

503 

3.^  212 

23,7«9 

,104 

505 

73,  752 

500 

19,921 

20,.SS8 

.Vl7 

50H 

45,967 

MK) 

21.9><4 

510 

5«'.,  340 

512 

27,321 

613 

6,479 

514 

2,.S04 

520 

7l'.,  HSO 

522 

3,  MW 

fai 

97,412 

Hi'. 

6. 1.S9 

S2G 

50. 570 

527 

.'',2K 

23,499 

529 

31.332 

602 

603 

tiil.i 


Santa    \vi-7   \':.licy    \  niCcl    llii;h 
Sthool  D1.-.11  al. 

Solvang    Klenientary   Scliool    Dis- 
trict  - 

Ventura  L'uifltsl  Jlifih  School  Dis- 
trict   

Kriatit  I  luflrd  Scho'il  District    

DanviUc  liii!:.'.!  School  Di'^tricl   .. 

Walnut  Creek  School  Di'-lrict 

San   Kuinon   \'allcy   liuhcd   ilit'h 
School  Di.stri't,  Dau'.ille    . 

Bonsall  rnlfied  School  District    . 

Janesville      Inificd      Klciiienlary 
School  l>istiul,  Susan',  ille      

Lon;i    Valley     School     District, 
Susan  vilk>      

Hiphprovc  School  DLstrict      

Uivcrsilc  Cily  Join  I  Junior  Collepe 
District 

:.'o>*cll    I  niflcd    School    Dutri<'l, 
liilelakc   

Justin  Inificd  Illish  Scliool  Dis- 
trict  

.\iialieiin  Sch(K>l  Dtstrict 

.Mount      F.lcn     School     District. 
Ilaywarl     

Cayucos  School  District 

Paticoy  School  Di-iricl 

1  plnnd  School  I  'i-trici 

(iii-nti  .\voii  School  I  'i-li  ict,  Rivcr- 
si'le .  

nrti-trs  SchfKil  Distrid,  -  i-ita  I'aiila 

KIIh School  Distiict,  oln.hursj 

Miu.vsN  ill.' Cil,\  .-iho.il  l-i.  iri.-t 

Kamom  Cfil'icl  School  District 

Cambria  Cnificd  S.hjKil  Disirict. 

Atroyo      (iramle      I  nih..!      l,'ii;li 
School  District 

Kavens»«o<l  Citv  Scliool  District, 
I'alo  Alto.      

I'oway  rnifieil  Scliool  District... 

JeffiT.sfm      Cnl'ied      High     School 
l>istrict.  Daly  Cii> 

S.iii  .Mateo  City  School  Distri<'t... 

Marysvillp    Ctiifird    lli?h    School 
I  Msiricf   .    

D.iklaiiil  I  iiitieil  Scliool  Distriel.. 

San    Antonio   Cnificd  School   Dis- 
trict, Lock\ioo<l 

Oiirdcn  (irov.   I  nified  Hiijh  School 
District.   . 

Two  Kock  liiind  Sch.x.l  District 
retalunia 

De.-oto  Si-hool  Di-iri.  f ,  I'ri ion  City 

I'elalunia  llipii  School  DislricI  .  .". 

Lin. 1. 1  School  Dislri.-t,  M  irys\ill.' 

Oranve  Const  Junior  Colieirp  Ilis- 
lrict. Costa  .\lt.sa-. 

I'aho  SpritiKS  Cnificd  School  Dis- 
trict   

.Maiit«cs  School  District 

Uiverbaiik  .School  District 

.\lhanibra    Cnificd    Hiph    School 
District,  Martioe? 

Martinez  Scliool  Di  strict 

Slioldon   .Scliool    DisUict,    Kl   So^ 
brants 

French  Camp  School  District 

Coast  Joint   Cni"?.'.!   Hiph  .School 
District,  Cani'.iia 

Mojave  Cnifi«Hl  School  District 

Ix>"!  Alamitas  Schfio!  District 

-Moiiiilain  Kiiipiie  CiiiC.c.l  School 
District,  CanuK' 

Paramount  Cnificd  Schofd  District 

Muroc    I  nifif<l    School    Di-tri.  t 
E<l«ar<is 

rinok'-IIorcules      1  iiifud      School 
District.  I'iiioli' 

.\lvoril  School  District.  La  Sierra.. 

Colton  Joint  Cnified  Hi^h  School 
District 

Ontario  Schi>ol  I  )islrict     

San    .Mateo    Cnificd   Hiph   School 
District 

Claremom  Ciiifitsl  ScIkkiI  District 

Oranpe  (ik-n  .Scliooi  District,  Es- 

condi<io _ 

Santa  I'auia  L'nific<l  High  School 
District 

\\  inters  School  District 

Westminster  ScIkxjI  District   ..     .. 
St.  Helen  I  I  nifii'il  S.  h....l  Disln.'l. 

Little  Lake  City  Scliool   Distrid, 
Santa  le  Sprinps .   . 

Kl    Dorado  County  Ciiilied  llit;h 
Sciiool  District,  l'lai'<'rvillo 

Almo  Scliool  Di.siriet  

Civsmalia  Schoid  District 

'I'hr.'c  Hivcrs  rnificd  School   liis- 

trict 

\\oodlake    Cnifted    IJigli    School 

District 

Colton  Joint  School  District 

Soiiiis  Cntlied  llieh  Scliool  District. 

I'oniona  Cnifk'il  Scliool  District 


$17 

11  1 

5 

70 -. 

17 

4'»s 
120 

I.VI7 

25 

iipi 

l''>, 
6. 

3M2 
866 

4,  S35 


4 

158 

0- 

■y^ 

.'>7 
so 

t'i.37 
.I'.l 

1 

4 

III 

I '14 

710 
l.'..s 
K2I 

1 
2:1 

la 

1) 

ir. 

KI7 

112 
::4i 
002 

.iS2 

21 

27  s 

j«i 

40 

4.s<l 

:;to 

I.J 
1^ 

{n'*\ 
.)'2 

7>7n 

940 

2;t<i 

2. 

747 

lOli 

■ViH 

2>> 
23. 

'l.'.i 
ott 
K7» 

270 

15, 3«;5 

37. 

2.''''» 
123 

JO 
10. 

7!'i 
I7i7 

11, 

314 

,'.10 

Iti.  11  '.1 
4t.0IKI 

11.921 
.'iO,  O'.'l 

1.  1, 

L-. 

I'l. 
5», 

241 

3'JO 

25, 
104. 

94ii 

'<r24 

80, 
41, 

iJS'l 

30S 

9, 

767 

12, 

••i. 
9.3. 

04f) 
02s 
n,(ii 

2<1, 013 


l.'l.  o'..'. 
1,  ,'.47 

8,314 

n,  R2.''> 

43.033 

1.  M,-. 

117.  ,'•1:3 


f 
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Kstimated  entitlements  for  current  operating      Estimated  et  titlements  for  current  operat.ng 
expenses   under  Pubhc  Law   874,   State   of  expenses  under  Public  Law   874,   State   or 
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Xo. 

School  district 

.\lnOulit 

007 

lIuplus-KlizaU  th     Lakes    Cnifie.l 

School  District,  ralni.ial.'.. . 

$71.0 

i;o<i 

Tolen;us  School  Distriit.  I'airfii-lil    . 

2,804 

010 

Klsinori'  Cnifieil  lliph  School  Dis- 

trict     ..                 .    

2,1*..- 

611 

Novato  Cnifie.l  School  District. 

'dot.l 

612 

Simi    Valley    1  nifi."!  School   Dis- 

trict, Siuii 

613 

Wintoti  Schrml  District 

'Ji.'.-wVi 

614 

East  W'hittler  School  Distri<-t 

!;i, ;«.'. 

615 

Chinr)  Cnifi.-.l  ScliiKil  District     

27,  ."ill 

616 

Chalfey  rnifi.d   llii,'li  Siho,.l  Dis- 

trict, Onlari.i                                .   .. 

72.  -.01 

617 

I'al.iiiiar   Junior    Coii.i;.     Di-lrict, 

San  Marcos                                 

5,  3;<o 

618 

fiaril.'ii  (J rove  School  District  .   ... 

156,  <>f<s 

td9 

Soli'.lud-.\pua  Dulci'  1  nified  School 

District.  A'lion                 

021 

Mission  San  J.is.'  Sclio..!  Di'-lrict... 

.vi2.^ 

ti24 

.\e»[K)it     ll.irhor     liiitie.!     lliph 

School  District,  \iu|Kirt  Beach.. 

24.  <U 

625 

(irav-:  \'alliy  Scho.i!  1  'Mnct 

<J.  4i'.7 

626 

Nevada      Cnlfi.-d      lliph      School 

District,  (iiasv  \',illev 

7,  s2'J 

027 

C.'iitral     S(h(K)l     Distficl.     Cuca- 

nu.npa 

1,  3,-l 

0'2> 

U  iishmplon    1  nilicl    Hiph   .s,  luml 

1  listri.  t.  Fri  nioiit 

.'■.2,  2'2;i 

i'i20 

Buena  I'ark  Scliool  1  )i-.tiict 

0.  r.70 

IkHI 

Drill. la  Cnifie.l  Sihool  Dlstri.'t   .. 

12,  7I.,''. 

1.31 

Cniun     Hill     Kleiiieiitaiy     School 

District.  Urass  Valley 

IW12 

.Miipnoiia  S(  hiKil  Distriit,  Aii.dieini. 

.^2.',M0 

701 

DuK'  SchiHii  Distiu't,  S,  n  K.ifai'l 

3.'f.  MS 

7<r2 

DoviT  School  Dislri'l,  I'lirfieM  . 

1.3.V3 

703 

A.alaii.'S      Cnifie.l      Hiph     Sclujol 

1  iislri.  t.  Lafayi  lU-           ...    

12.  sll 

705 

C.ipistrano    Cinfie.l    Hiph    School 

Dlstri.'t.  S.in  Juan  Cipistrano 

3,  •2S0 

706 

Dry   Creek  Joint  Sch.M.l    District. 

liosevilli'               ... 

2.  K04 

707 

N.'Ucastle  Scli....l  Di-tiict 

2.  o;io 

708 

I'lacer    Hills    Cni'i.-.l    s.'hool   Dis- 

til.t.  .Mca.low  \  iM.i 

.'..  70,' 

709 

.\ineiican     Himt    .lunior    College 

District,  Sacriimnto       

32.  (Kil 

710 

Ceni.'r  loini  School  District,  North 

lliphhin.ls.      

112,  7,> 

711 

.Moiin.l  .<chfM)l  District,  \'cntura.-. 

1.,'.47 

712 

.MiirrK  la  Sch.Kil  Di-lrict   

1 .  3V1 

714 

Ceiitralla   School    Di-liut.    Buciia 

I'ark      

40.  f.l  1 

715 

SlLasUi    Lake    Cnificd    ,Sch<»)|    Dis- 

trict, ('.■ntral  \'all.  y 

15,  ,'i34 

716 

Cr.iiip.'  Cnifieil  Sc'iiKil  District 

81,2.Vi 

717 

lr\iiii;t..n  .s<hi.<il  Di.slrict,  Fremont, 

77,170 

719 

He.'.l  rnita.l  .ScIlxiI  District,  Bel- 

\eilere    Tihiiron      

7,  1  ,V. 

HOI 

(iretii  Vall.y   Cnified  School  Dis- 

trict, Siiisun       

2.011 

802 

Suisuii  \'alley  Joint  Cnifiecl  School 

District...   

3,771 

804 

Ol.i  AiloU>  Cnificd  School  Distiict, 

I'l'Ialunia 

;-,  477 

HIU', 

F.ills  School  1  listrict.  Suisun 

'2,417 

H07 

.\ venue  Sch<v)l  District.  Ventura.  . 

3,  094 

MPS 

Kio  N'lsta  Schofil  District 

3,  3^4 

sint 

Houn.l  Valley  Cnified  School  Dis- 

trict, Covelo 

\  .MO 

»lo 

Hound  \' alley  Cnified  Hiph  School 

1  list  net,  Covelo 

8.339 

Hll 

Janiul-l>;ks    Flores    Cnified   School 

District.  Jamul.   

3,180 

sl4 

.N.itoiuas   Cnificd  Scho<.il  District, 

Sacramento 

Hl.T 

Salinas  City  School  District 

g:.,'27:i 

S16 

Houn.l     \'all.  v     School     District, 

Bishop  ,. , 

2.  2,s:i 

.SI7 

Lo-lnyo    Cnifii'il    Sch.xil    District, 

Lone  I'lnc               . 

3.  r,\ii 

sis 

Bishop  Cnifli'iJ  School  Disliict 

r.i.  sll 

S'i.1 

Mill  Cnitii-.l  School  District.  Ven- 

tura  

2.  901 

82-2 

I'auina    Scliool    District,    rauiiui 

Valley 

823 

Niles  Eleincntary  School  District.. 

5,' 415 

8l4 

Bishop  Ctiifie.i   Hiph  School   Dis- 

trict  

1 1 ,  -tYJ 

s2.'. 

Browns    \alley    School    District, 

.Napa 

3,  .',78 

.S'.t', 

Bcllflower  I'nified  Schcxil  District.. 

102,  ,M3 

H'27 

CotT.'.'     Creek     School      District, 

Trinity  Center 

S2',( 

Le«iston  SctuKil  Disirict 

3H,  .506 

Ml 

Trinity    Ccntir    School     District, 

WcaverviUc. 

3,  .'a;i 

H32 

Oci'aii      \iew      School      District, 

lluntinpton  Beac  h. 

13,442 

833 

Suiiol  (ileii  ScluKil  District,  Siinol.. 

2,127 

8:14 

Fuilertoii  School  District 

36,  747 

H36 

Julian  Cnified  Hiph  School  District. 

S37 

Arastraville  Sch(X>l   District,  Tuo- 

1 11  nine 

H3s 

\'ine    Hill    Schcxil    District,    Mar- 

tinez  

5,028 

839 

El  Centro  School  District 

13,828 

No. 

HIO 

S41 

S)2 
st3 

Sll 

SI.-. 

St.. 

St: 

Ms 

s4y 

853 

K" 

S.-7 
Sl'.<l 
Mil 

StiJ 


MA 
S0.'> 

867 

H6>i  I 

H72 
s73 

s7,-| 
'<02 

'.«!.* 

;« 1. . 

',(07 

i«)H 

'A<V  , 
'.'10 

911 

HI  3   I 

'<14 
','1,-. 
'JI7 

'.lis 
HI  9 


'.12'.  . 

SCti  i 

'•'-'"  I 

'i2s 

I 

'.r^^  I 

930 

931 

ii34  I 

1001  I 

1(KI2  I 
1003 

KHI.'i  ! 

KKM)  { 

1(K)7  I 


Scliool  distriel 


Mi.|.lli'lov.ii    Cnificd   School    Dis- 

tri(  I 

Ari'iia     Cnifie.l     School     District, 

I'oiiit  .\rena  ..  

Altiiris  Scliool  I  iistrii  t 
Mniint     Bi.lwell    S.  1,0 

F..rt  Itnlwell  ..  . 
.Vnah.iin  I  iiifi..! 

trie 


I  osirict, 
Hiph  School  i)is- 

ciiifie.i  "  iiipYi 

chcxil  Dls- 


1(K)8 
1009 

1011 
1012 

1013 
1014 

1010 

1017 

lols 

lom 

1020 

1022 
1023 
102c 
10'27 


I'ullerton     Joint 
School  I  Iislrict 

B.itininp  1  nificsl  Hipi 
liict 

B..iunioiil  Cnilieil  .School  District.. 

Sin  .I.icinto  Crutu"!  ScIkkiI  Distuct . 
Icinecula  Ciufied  Sch.HiI  District.. 

.NordhotT  Cnifa.i  lliph  School  Dis- 
trict, Ojrvi     ..  

Milliitas  School  District  

Wainer  I  111  fled  SctuKil  District 

Appl.    \', ill.  y  School  Disfict..    

Wilsoin  School  District,  l.itncsister , 

Las   Viruene.s   I'nifie.i   School  Dis- 
tiict, C.ll  ll);ks;ks 

Alisal     Cnifieil     School     District. 
S.ilinas , . . 

L.ipun.i  Beach  Ciufied  School  Di.s- 
Iiict 

Baniiinp  School  District 

W   S.tcr.iin.iito  Elenicntarv  School 
District...    .'. 

Fontana  Cnifie.l  School  District 

Klamath-Ti  inity     Jiuiil      Cnified 
Sihool  District,  lloopa 

NijKiino  Cnifi.'il  School  District 

Los  Alanios  School  District 

Ni  w.iik  School  Distriel 

S.iliiias  Cnified  Hlijh  School  Dis- 
trict  

Bi  lni.>nt  School  Disirict 

U.'s..rvation  School  District,  Stew- 
;irts  Point 

Cot  at;  School  District 

Morcland  School  District,  S  m  Jose 

1  ivlnpston  Cnitif.l  Sch.K>l  District. 

Cyprcvss  School  District 

Ccntciville    ScIkx.1    District,    Fre- 
mont       .   ...   

lluntinpton    Bcvich    Cnified    High 
SclnKil  District... 

S.in  H.mion  School  District        .   .. 

Fern. lull' School  Disi'ict      

Lihcriy  Scho.il  District,  I'etalunia. 

I'ennprove  School  Disirict .        

Cenlr.d  Cnifa-.i  Hiph  School  Dis- 
trict, Fl  Centro. _ 

CuiH'iliii')  Cnified  Scluxil  District, 

F  tsi  Lake  El.'menlary  School  Dis- 
trict, Clear  Lake  <>aks 

\oMh    .Monterey    Cnifi.'.l    School 
District,  .Moss  Laiulinp. 

La  Caii.aila  Schocjl  I  Iislrict 

Sierra  Joint  Jimioi  CoUege  Distiul, 
.\iitmrn  ...    . . 

.\h  i.so  Schcxjl  District,  Fremont 

.McSwaui  Cnifieil  SchcxiI  District, 
.Mercv.l 

Santa    .Maria  Joint    Cnificd    High 
School  District 

Uishmpton    Cnifie,!    School    Dis- 
IticI,  West  Sacr.micnt.) 

.\ntelo|K'  Cnifled  Schcxil   District. 
Colevilk... 

C,. ntral    Cnifie.l    School    District, 
LeTiHwire - 

liipicwooii  Cnifie.l  SchiKil  Distiict.. 

Center  Schocd  Disirict.  \'acavlllo.-- 

Buellton  Cnified  School  District... 

Dixon  Cnifled  School  District 

Whiskeytown  School  Distri.t   

La  I  lahra  Schcxil  District        

San  I'asciual  N'allcy  Cnifici  School 
Disirict,  Winterhaven    

Fore.sthill  Cnifled  School  Disirict 

Brva-Olmda   Cnified  Hiph  School 
District.  Brei-.-. 

El  Camino  Juif  or  College  District 

Heaver    Cniflt<d    School    District, 
.Merced      

Klin  Ira  School  District   , 

Hio  Vista  Joint  Cnifled  Hiph  Scliool 
'Iislrict   - 

Ctiadalupc   Jciiit    Cnified    School 
District 

Bonila  Cnifie.l  School  District,  San 
I  liiiias 

I'edli'y  Schocd  District,  Riverside. .. 

Moronpo  Cnified  School   District, 
'rvvcnly-nine  Balms  .   

.Mother  t-adc  Cnified  Eli'mentary 
School  District.  I'lacvrville 

Lak.'porl  Cnified  School  District. . 

Cpixr  Laki'  Cnifie  1  School  District 

I'laci'rvillc  Cnified  School  District.. 

Hescu.'  Cnified  Elementary  School 
District 


Amount 


»2. 1«1 

7.  a".9 

2.  H04 

3,ri84 

97,298 

:?.>,  47.1 

.'■..  1-29 
5,  Oir2 

8,  .''■2''. 


7.718 

25, 143 

6,992 

n,  121 

I,  1131 


211.  7'd 

7,  Ml 

8,  2».V2 

2,804 
57.638 

78.274 

10,  830 

5,  fiOH 

25,  040 

46,332 

10,372 

1,H.37 
4,738 

.Vj,  480 
12.  9.''.8 
17,  40»i 

is,  ISO 

60.04<i 
1,8.37 
3,384 

2  224 

17,23:. 
121.  171 


3.3,6,'i3 
16,  729 

.5,  912 
6.340 

3,  071 

96,550 

.3,1,  r,<i 

1.  I'VJ 

9.  40S 

43,203 

111.8S7 

.').  222 
12.732 

2,  193 
1 1 .  991 

43,  490 


3,706 
7,  ,532 

5, 125 
2,011 

3,  l.'O 

9,  1^ 

13,  iK( 

3,  4s  1 

170,7,14 

4.  17,''. 
7,440 
2.  16.3 
3,828 

1,817 


FstiJjJdtrcl  entttlernents  for  current  operating 
expense^  under  Public  Law  874.  State  0/ 
Califorma,  fiscal  year  J 96 /^Continued 


No. 


1030 

1031 
1032 
1«« 

103'^' 

1036 
1(1.37 

h>43 

1011 

1017 

1101 
1102 
1103 
1104 
1105 

Hoc, 

II117 

llos 
lllly 

1110 

nil 

1112 

1113 

nil 

lie 

llle 

1117 
1118 

lll'J 

1120 
1121 

11-22 

1123 

1124 

112.''. 
1120 
1127 

n2x 

U'29 
1130 
1131 

1132 

1133 
1134 

1130 
11.37 

ll.'i^s 
1 1 3'.i 

111! 

12i'l 
1202 

litis 

1204 
1205 
1206 

1207 
1'20S 
1209 

1210 

1211 

1212  j 

1213 

1214  j 

1215 
1216 


School  (listrict 


Hunlinplon      B.-acli      Fl.  ,'neiitary 
SchcKil  District 

Savanna  ScluK.l  District,  .\naheini.. 

San  Mal.'o .lunior  Colli-p.'  District. 

Junction   Fleinentaty  Sclicxil   Dis- 
trict. Monies  Bar 

Hainet  Vullev  I  nifie<l  School  Dis- 
trict      

S.inia  Clara  .School  District         

Santa  Clara  Cnificd   lli>;h  School 
District 

Sulphur    Springs    Cnificl    School 
District,  .Saiipus 

Colli  Oak  Cnifle<l  School  District, 
I'latvrvilie .. 

San  Ixireiizo  \'alley  Cni(ie.l  School 
D  isl  rict,  Fol ton 

Lincobi  School  District,  Yuba  City 

JetTerson  SchcK>l  District.  Tracy... 

.Mirainontc  School  District 

Vuha  School  District 

Vut.a   City    Cniti.'.l    llu'h   School 
District  ' 

Ijcinoore  Cnifie.l  lliph  .-schcMil  I)is- 
trict  . 

.Mi.Uan.i  Eli'm.'iuary  SchcK)l  Dis- 
trict, Sunny  mead- 

Trnipl.'ton  C"nifie.l  Schfx.l  District 

Brea  Fleineiitary  School  District.. 

Leiuoori-  Cnifici'l  Scho.il  District.. 

Lotna  I'ricta  ,'oint  I'nified  School 
Dl-iiicI,  Las  Ciatos..  

Shx-.ia  Cnififii  School  District 

Hanfor.l  Fl.  meiitarv  School   Dis- 
trict    

French  (iulch  School  Dislrid       . 

Buckiye  School  District.  He. I. Imp 

I'l'-.'.-uiI     Ridpe     Ctiified     School 
School  Di.-t'ict,  t.irass  Valli'y 

Nc  V  U'la  City  School  District.! 

Browns    Valley    School    District, 
Vacjiville 

Cinnati.ir    School    District,    I'eta- 
lunia  

Klamath  Cnifieil  School  District... 

Heady     Sprinps,     Cnifiisl     School 
Disi'ic'.  Houph  and  Ready.     ... 

Islaiiil     CnilU'd    School     DLstrict, 
l.emcK>re 

Lincoln    Cnifici    School    District, 
Si.K'kton. 

Flk  lin.ve  Cnifitsi  School  District.. 

Jackson  Cnified  Schrx.l  District 

Crcs.-ey  School  District         

Sheri.lan  School  District 

<l|)liir  School  District      . 

Sonoma     N'alley     Cniiuil     School 
Di.stnci.  Sonoma 

Oro  Madre  Ctiified  School  District, 
S 'J 1 1 c r  C r  1  ■(■  k 

Death  Valley  Cnificii  School  Dis- 
t rict    S! lO'^hone 

Arcoh.'    1  nifie.l    .School    Disirict, 
HeraM 

Hesjieiia  School  District. .    

Tiilil.ike  Joint  Cnified  Hiph  School 
l>istrict 

Live  Oak  Sihool  District.. 

Camino   Cnifie.l    Elementary 
School  District 

Oro  I  iratide  Sch(x)l  District     

Coll  Trial  Cnifled  School  Disirict, 
I'lacervillc       

Montezuma    Cnifled    Schcxil    Dis- 
tri,  t.  Birds  I.aii'iiup 

OrliP.d  Joint   Cnified  School  Dis- 
trict  - 

Orland  Joint  Unified  ihph  Scliool 
District   .  .     ... 

Reef   SuiLsct    Inific'l   Elementary 
ScIk-^iI  District,  .\ venal 

■^'uba  County  Junior  College  Dis- 
tiicl,  M  irysviile. 

I'ortola    V;dlev    School     Disirict, 
.Meiilo  I'urk 

Ilyani[)om  School  District.  Weav- 
er ville --- - 

Ilaiifor.l  Joint  Ctiified  Hiph  School 
District    .   

Covina-Valiey  Cnifled  Schcxil  Dis- 
trict, Co  villa _ 

La    I'uetite    Cnifled    High   School 
Dist  rict 

East    Side    Cnificd    Hiph    Schcxil 

District.  San  Jose 

C  iinptiell     Cnifled     High     School 

District 

Valley   Oaks    Cnifie.l  Schcxil   Dis- 
trict, Tliousan.l  Oaks 

InilelHUi'leiit  SchcKil  Disirict,  Ilay- 

waril - 

Captain    Cckhkt   School    District, 

Rip  Sur 

Campbell  Cnified  School  DLstrict.. 

Buckeye  Cnifie.l  School  District, 

Shingle  Springs 


Aiiioiint 


%S.  318 

22,  725 
I'l,  XU 

1» 

1.  "^fiO 
19,  631 

4.\  9fil 

1.7:48 

2.  .Vfl 

2,0m 

0,  2K', 

1.  2.57 

'A  143 

17.606 

IX  474 

216,  329 

.3,410 

4,'.«1 

11    21: 

4.  73S 
2,4ti7 

19.727 
1,3>'.»< 
4.8.58 

2.2:« 


1.740 
s  7.13 


2,707 

1><.  3f>3 

4.'..  174 

•2.030 

1,740 

1,3.'.3 


4,1,  928 


1,834 


0.  479 

3  :<o,-. 

3,1,71 

1,,115 
2.417 

1,317 


1  415 
4   202 

17,  .W4 

9.411 


21 

K.VH 

41 

328 

22 

822 

4,0ol 
26.  HS3 

3,287 


13050 
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Estimated  entitlements  for  current  operating 
expenses  under  Public  Lato  874,  State  of 
California,  fiscal  yeap^961 — Continued 

'       /      


No. 


Ptho<;l  tiislrict 


\nioiiiil 


Vi\*< 

i.'1'.y 

12-J(i 

1221 

1222 

1223 
1224 

1225 


Valloy     View     School 
Lincoln 

I.ompoc  I'nified  School  District    . 

Wilninr   I'nifietl   School   District, 
Fetaluma . 

San  Juan  I'nifleU  School  District, 
C  arniichael 

Murray  School  Dljitrict,  I'leii?;. ni- 
ton  ^ 

Marrin   Junior    Collcirc    District. 
Kentnpld 

Yountville  rnlficl  Sihcxil  Di.strict 

Arinona  Vnifle<l  Schixil  I'l.slrlct.. 

Saratoga  InLfleJ  School  District  . 

Total 


%Kil.  171 
\i.  771 


8.  7,'i2 
1,363 


33.  342. 087 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  dec- 
ade and  a  half  ago  the  United  Nations 
was  formed,  embracing  the  independent 
nations  of  the  world,  united  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace,  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Since  that  time,  40  new  na- 
tions have  emerged  in  independence,  ful- 
filling their  inherent  right  to  self- 
determination.  Many  of  these  have 
attained  membership  in  the  U.N. 

But  for  another  group  of  nations — ■ 
stretched  out  in  an  arc  around  western 
Russia  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic — 
the  great  yearning  for  self-expression 
has  been  met  with  oppression.  How  un- 
willing, how  undesirable,  how  tragic 
their  enslavement  can  be  told  by  more 
than  100  million  prisoners  to  freedom  s 
cause  in  the  Ba]j,ic  countries,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuinia;  the  middle  Euro- 
pean countries,  FT)land,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Hungary;  and  the  Balkan  countries, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania. 

We  in  America  have  not  closed  our 
eyes  to  this  atrocity.  We  want  to  keep 
alive  their  spirit  of  freedom.  We  want 
to  keep  alive  their  hope  that  they,  too, 
one  day  will  be  free.  We  want  to  keep 
alive  their  aMegiance  with  us  in  honor. 

As  an  expression  of  our  remembrance 
and  our  good  will,  2  years  ago  this 
month,  the  86th  Congress  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  setting  aside  the  third  week 
of  each  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Soviet  reaction  to  this  resolution,  as  we 
recall,  was  angry,  as  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  said 
in  his  excellent  speech  earlier  today.  It 
vibrated  the  weak  links  in  their  armor. 
For  this  reason,  commemoration  at  this 
time — while  we  reaffirm  our  iwsition  on 
Berlin — provides  a  real  opportunity  to 
honor  that  resolution  and  kindle  the 
hopes  of  those  who  look  out  at  us  behind 
an  Iron  Curtain.  Berlin  is  their  sym- 
bol— an  oasis  of  freedom  encircled  by 
a  desert  of  suppression.  We  must  stand 
firm  on  our  com.mitments  and  stand  un- 
flinchingly with  our  allies.  Vacillation 
is  an  expression  of  weakness.  Of  this, 
we  cannot  and  must  not  be  guilty. 

The  great  people  of  America,  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  principle  of  freedom, 
can  nourish  the  ambitions  and  spiritu- 
ally reinforce  the  determinations  of 
present-day  victims  of  Communist  dicta- 
torship. We  must  never  acquiesce  in 
their  subjugation.  We  must  in  every 
way  encourage  the  idea  that  their  light 


of  liberty  has  not  been  permanently 
extinguished. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr 
President,  I  rise  to  congratulate  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  tlic 
forthright  and  courageous  stand  he  ha.s 
taken  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  Berlin. 
Of  course,  the  President  was  correct  in 
his  recent  charge  that  the  Berlin  crisis 
is  Soviet  manufactured  and  that  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  the  Russian  threat  to 
sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  Com- 
munist East  Germany  "is  not  to  have 
peace,  but  to  make  permanent  the  parti- 
tion of  Germany."  He  is  also  right  in 
maintaining  that  there  will  be  no  real 
.solution  of  tlae  Gennan  problem  until 
the  German  people  are  reunified  in  peace 
and  freedom  on  the  basis  of  the  univer- 
sally recognized  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  President,  Berlin  is  the  place  on 
the  map  of  the  world  where  the  Soviet 
Union  has  decided  to  put  to  the  test  the 
firmness  of  our  commitment  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world.  We  must  meet 
this  test  and  meet  it  unequivocally.  As 
Berlin  goes,  so  will  the  free,  and  the  un- 
committed, world  go. 

West  Berhn  is  a  small,  isolated,  out- 
post of  freedom,  where  2,500,000  inhab- 
itants are  free  only  because  the  West, 
and  particularly  the  United  States,  has 
committed  itself  to  stay  there  until  a 
reasonable  solution  can  be  reached.  The 
presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  Berlin  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  burglar  alarm,  or  trip- 
wire: any  military  attack  on  Berlin  now 
would  precipitate  a  military  reaction  by 
NATO  which  might  lead  to  all-out  war. 
The  Russians  are  well  aware  of  this,  and 
this  is  why  West  Berlin  is  still  free — 
today— and  why  they  have  mobilized  all 
their  political,  psychological,  and  diplo- 
matic resources  to  try  to  get  us  to  with- 
draw from  Berlin. 

Now,  it  might  be  asked  why  it  is  all 
that  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  that  2„500.000  West  Ber- 
liners  should  be  kept  from  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  East  German  Communist 
regime.  After  all,  Berlin  may  be  mili- 
tarily indefensible,  as  the  late  Secretary 
Dulles  liimself  pointed  out. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  we  have 
a  moral  commitment  to  the  West  Berlin- 
ers,  but  we  have  a  prior  moral  commit- 
ment to  our  own  people. 

Let  us  see  the  issue  of  Berlin  in  its 
proper  perspection. 

The  reason  why  we  must  be  prepared 
to  use  force  m  order  to  remain  in  Berlin 
is  that  should  Khrushchev  beheve  that 
we  are  not  prepared  and  determined  to 
fi^ht,  he  will  bring  increasing  pressures, 
threats,  and  harassment  to  bear  on  the 


Western  pcsition  and  access  routes,  in 
order  to  bring  about  our  withdrawal 
from  Berlin,  through  some  form  of 
diplomatic  capitulation. 

Should  we  ever  give  up  our  position  in 
Berlin — save  as  a  part  of  an  overall  ac-. 
ccptable  settlement  to  the  problems  of 
Germany — we  will  simultaneously  and 
inevitably  have  given  up  our  security 
pasitions  all  over  the  world.  The  cement 
of  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  which 
consists  of  the  power,  the  resolve,  and 
the  pledi;ed  word  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  will  liquefy  overnight,  should 
we  allow  the  Russians  to  force  us  out  nf 
a  place  which  we  ourselves  have  proudly 
built  up  and  protected  and  commit  ten 
ouis(>lvos  to  hold  as  a  bastion  of  freedom 

Berlin  is  one  of  those  issues  which  go 
to  the  heart  of  our  worldwide  security 
position. 

There  is  a  fateful  link  between  the 
maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  West 
Berlmers.  and  the  survival  of  million.s 
upon  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens.  If 
the  Soviets  should  succeed  in  driving  us 
out  of  West  Berlin,  it  would  be  because 
we  are.  in  the  last  resolve,  prepared  to 
abandon  West  Berlin  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  an  all-out  war.  The  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  would  then  be  ap- 
parent to  all  the  our  allies,  to  all  the 
countries  with  whom  we  have  mutual 
security  pacts,  and — just  as  important — 
to  all  the  uncommitted  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  foundations  of  our  present 
defense  and  security  policy  would  turn 
to  sand  under  our  feet.  By  winning  the 
battle  of  Berlin,  and  showing  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  will  back 
down  rather  than  risk  war  with  the  So- 
viet Union  even  on  an  issue  in  which 
an  ironclad  commitment  is  involved, 
the  Soviets  would  have  won  a  bloodless 
victory  of  absolute  import  on  the  world- 
wide front.  America  would  precipitately, 
become  isolated  poUtically  and  strate- 
gically, as  the  free  world  came  to  realize 
that  the  once  might  deterrent,  backed 
by  unshakeable  resolve,  no  longer  exists. 
The  last  tragic  stage  would  be  reached 
when  the  American  Government  and 
the  American  people  were  faced  with  the 
decision  whether  to  accept  the  extinc- 
tion of  our  freedom  or  to  fight.  The  last 
stage  would  bring  home  to  us  the  bitter 
awareness  of  the  relationship  between 
the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of 
2,500,000  West  Ber liners,  and  the  sur- 
vival of  countless  millions  of  Americans. 

Tnus  the  issue  before  us  is  inescapable. 
In  order  to  face  it  successfully,  it  must 
be  seen  in  its  proper  light.  The  choice 
before  us  is  not  between  giving  up  Ber- 
hn and  all-out  war.  For  if  we  stand  fimi 
in  Berlin  and  convince  Khrushchev  of 
our  determination  to  do  so,  we  perhaps 
sliall  not  have  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  abandon  Berlin,  we  will  have  start- 
ed a  chain  of  events  which  will  ultimately 
bring  our  country  face  to  face  with  the 
awful  dilemma:  whether  to  live  as  slaves 
under  Communist  domination  or  die 
rather  than  submit. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  significance  of 
Berlin  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  a  Jap- 
anese Ambassador  to  a  Western  Euro- 
pean country  recently  said  to  one  of  our 
oflTicials  that  Japan's  destiny  depended 
on  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  for  Ber- 
lin.    He  said  that  if  the  United  States 
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and  its  allies  stood  firm  in  Berlin,  pend- 
ing a  reasonable  final  settlement  of  the 
German  problem,  the  confidence  of  the 
free  world  in  the  United  States  would  be 
strengthened.  The  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, he  said,  was  that  if  the  United 
States  abandoned  Berlin,  the  people  of 
Japan  will  know  that  their  turn  will 
surely  come  and  will  be  guided  accord- 
ingly. 

We  can  spend  the  time  cynically  assur- 
ing ourselves  that  West  Berlin  is  too 
small  a  reason  for  possible  bloodshed 
and  fire,  or  we  can  forthrightly  tell  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  freedom  is  indivisible, 
and  that  on  its  behalf  we  are  willing  to 
take  up  arms,  if  necessary. 

In  all  of  history  the  tyrant  has  never 
been  appeased,  for  each  conquest  merely 
whetted  an  appetite  for  ever  greater 
power.  In  all  of  history,  a  course  of  ap- 
peasement has  led  to  eventual  subjection, 
for  the  bully  is  always  contemptuous  of 
the  coward. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  Commu- 
nist ultimatum  on  West  Berlin  has  placed 
us  at  the  crossroads  of  our  national  ex- 
istence. We  can  either  purchase  a  spuri- 
ous peace  at  the  expense  of  other  people 
or  we  can  say  that  this  is  it.  We  can 
follow  the  craven  course  of  capitulating 
to  Khrushchev's  demands,  or  we  can 
meet  ultimatum  with  ultimatum. 

We  must  recognize  that  this  crossroads 
situation  cannot  remain  as  a  diplomatic 
conversation  piece,  for  the  Russians 
mean  to  have  West  Berlin  if  we  merely 
advise  them  that  we  wish  they  would 
not  make  a  grab  for  it.  We  cannot  have 
a  wishbone  where  our  backbone  should 
rightly  be. 

Let  us  demonstrate  to  all  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  we  stand  resolute  in 
our  support  of  fretr-dom  for  peoples  every- 
where, and  that  this  is  not  a  mere  cynical 
mouthing  of  an  ideal.  Let  us  take  every 
step  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  we 
will  not  yield  to  bluster,  or  to  bayonets, 
or  bombs,  where  freedom  is  at  stake. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  cost  of 
cowardice  is  far  more  fearful  a  price  to 
pay  than  that  of  freedom.  The  world 
will  rally  to  support  the  fearless.  It  will 
abhor  submissiveness.  I  cannot  speak 
for  others,  but  as  for  myself,  I  will  up- 
hold the  President's  hand. 


THE    13    WELFARE    RULES    OF    THE 
CITY  OP  NEWBURGH,  NY. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  arisen  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns my  State  and  which  has  now  as- 
sumed national  connotations,  and  I 
should  like  to  aildress  the  Senate  briefly 
with  respect  to  it.  It  concerns  the  13 
welfare  rules  announced  by  the  city  of 
Newburgh,  N.Y.  The  matter  has  now 
had  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In- 
deed, my  colleague.  Senator  Ke.mtnc. 
and  I  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives conferred  with  him  only  the 
other  day  about  certain  of  the  principles 
which  are  involved.  A  statement  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  it  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  GoldwaterI. 
It  certainly  seems  to  have  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  press.  Because  it 
affects  my  State,  and  as  I  am  a  member 
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of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  thought  it  appropriate  to 
make  some  comments  on  it.  The  issue 
to  which  I  address  myself  relates  to  the 
13  welfare  rules  armounced  by  the  city 
of  Newburgh,  N.Y..  to  take  effect  July 
15.  As  I  have  explained,  because  it  con- 
cerns my  State,  and  its  policy  on  wel- 
fare, because  it  now  seems  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  national  issue,  and  since  it 
relates  to  qualification  of  a  State's  pro- 
gram for  aid  under  Federal  relief  and 
welfare  programs,  I  wish  to  refer  to  it  in 
the  Senate  today.  When  I  have  con- 
cluded my  remarks  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  all 
the  pertinent  documents.  Therefore  I 
shall  not  stop  in  the  course  of  my  state- 
ment in  order  to  refer  to  them. 

First,  let  it  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  involved  for  my  State.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  extensive  State 
aid  for  welfare  relief  itself,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  field  under 
administrations  of  both  parties. 

Also,  it  participates  in  Federal-State 
programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
involving  payments  of  more  than  $210 
million  per  year.  Because  ever  a  local 
program  like  Newburgh's  can  have  a  very 
material  bearing  on  this  vital  plan  of  re- 
lief and  welfare,  both  the  Governor  and 
the  State  board  of  social  welfare  have 
addressed  themselves  to  the  Newburgh 
rules. 

There  is  general  agreement,  in  which 
I  concur,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  munici- 
palities and  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments,  as  well,  to  deal  vigorously 
with  so-called  welfare  chiselii^  and  with 
malingerers.  It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  in 
our  State,  we  certainly  do  not  want  to 
turn  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  relief  and 
not  accept  Government  resporsibilities 
for  those  who  are  truly  unfortunate. 
Looked  at  in  this  light,  what  Ncwburg  is 
trying  to  do  can  better  be  understood. 

Certainly  the  idea  of  requiiing  work  by 
those  able  to  do  it,  to  take  up  some  of  the 
relief  costs,  is  a  sound  one.  So.  too,  is  a 
careful  checkup  against  fraud  or  im- 
position, which  could  add  to  the  tax- 
payers' burdens.  So,  to,  is  the  need  for 
placing  children  in  home  environments 
which  are  humane  and  conducive  to  their 
becoming  useful  members  of  society 
where  such  environments  do  not  exist. 
But  our  State  and  Federal  laws  are  ver>' 
much  against  the  intimidation  or  har- 
rassment  of  those  on  relief;  or  the  arbi- 
trary' cutting  off  of  relief  after  a  limited 
period  where  need  nonetheless  continues; 
or  of  visiting  upon  the  children  the  sins 
of  the  parent:  or  of  penalizing  migrant 
workers  who  are  without  fault,  where  a 
job  does  not  materialize.  Nonetheless, 
all  these  possibilities  exist  in  the  New- 
burgh relief  rules. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare  and  the  Secretaiy  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  found  that 
the  desirable  things  which  the  Newburgh 
rules  seek  can  be  done  now.  Also,  our 
State  board  has  found  that  a  number  of 
the  conclusions  of  fact  which  Ne^vburgh 
has  established  by  these  rules  do  not 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board  stand  up. 
Among  these  is  the  conclusion  that  there 
has  been  widespread  fi-aud  in  the  New- 
burgh relief  program  or  that  great  num- 


bers of  undesirable  newcomers  have 
come  to  Newburgh  to  get  public  assist- 
ance. In  fact,  the  board  has  requested 
that  the  attorney  general  of  New  York, 
my  successor,  bring  proceedings  to  pre- 
vent any  illegal  action  on  relief  by  the 
Newburgh  officials  while  the  officials 
have  denied  any  such  legality. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  great 
dangers  are  involved.  First,  in  the  effect 
of  the  Newburgh  rules  on  the  eligibility 
of  the  State  for  Federal  participation 
in  relief  programs  and,  second,  in  the 
violation  of  rules  that  are  fundamental 
to  the  law  and  practice  and  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  whole  State  has  an  in- 
terest, because  if  cases  deserving  relief 
are  compelled  to  leave  Newburgh,  they 
may  well  become  the  responsibilities 
of  other  cities,  whether  Poughkeepsie, 
right  across  the  river;  or  Catskill,  or 
New  York,  or  Albany,  all  of  which  are 
not  very  far  away  from  Newburgh. 

Also.  Newburgh  is  fair  to  becoming  a 
national  example  and  certainly  an  appli- 
cation of  the  totality  of  these  rules  in 
all  cities  would  make  a  grave  reverse  to 
the  humane  concepts  of  relief  and  wel- 
fare which  now  characterize  our  coun- 
try. Indeed,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  already  said  that  he  would  like  to 
see  a  welfare  plan  like  this  one  adopted 
by  every  city  in  the  country.  I  definitely 
would  not  like  to  see  that,  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  happen,  for  I  feel  the  Newburgh 
rules  go  too  far.  I  wish  to  support  espe- 
cially the  Governor  of  New  York  in  his 
determination  that  the  State  uill  not 
condone  the  receipt  by  anyone  of  an  un- 
deserved benefit  but  will  sustain  the  hu- 
manitarian purposes  of  public  assistance 
under  law.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
is  my  hope  that,  as  is  typical  of  American 
public  Ufe,  the  good  things  which  the 
city  of  Newburgh  is  trying  to  do  may  be 
done,  whether  by  rules  or  merely  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  which  already 
exist.  I  have  indicated  my  view  of  what 
I  believe  is  desirable,  while  the  inhumane 
and  illegal  things  may  be  rejected.  I 
have  already  indicated  my  views  as  to 
this.  In  this  way,  the  tradition  and 
repute  of  New  York  State  as  to  relief  and 
welfare  may  be  retained,  the  view  of  the 
citizens  of  Newburgh  may  be  given  full 
consideration,  and  New  York's  participa- 
tion in  Federal  welfare  relief  programs 
may  not  be  jeopardized.  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff  has  already  indicated  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's prohibition  against  the  work 
relief  as  part  of  the  program  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  with  the  desirability 
of  work  where  practicable  in  home  relief 
programs.  Similarly,  the  State  has 
made  clear  the  ground  rules  and  pro- 
cedures to  prevent  chiseling. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  guidelines  are 
clear  for  Newburgh,  and  I  hope  that  in 
humanity  and  high  public  spirit  they  will 
be  listened  to,  rather  than  the  counsels 
of  a  sweeping  and  improvident  return  to 
a  dark  past  in  relief  and  welfare. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller upon  this  subject,  dated  July  13, 
1961;  a  statement  by  the  State  board  of 
social  welfare,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
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dated  July  18,  1961 :  a  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Ribicoff  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween State  work  relief  programs  and 
the  public  assistance  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law;  an  editorial  entitled  "New- 
burgh  Football."  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  today,  July  20,  1961 ;  an 
article  entitled  "Ribicoff  Upholds  Work 
Relief  if  U.S.  Funds  Are  Not  Involved," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  to- 
day, July  20,  1961;  and  finally,  so  that 
all  Senators  may  have  it  for  ready  ref- 
erence, the  so-called  Newburgh  rules 
themselves,  promulgated  for  effective- 
ness on  July  15,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Governor  Rockefeller 

As  Governor  of  New  York.  I  took  an  oath  to 
uphold  the  State  constitution  which  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that  "the  aid, 
care  and  support  of  the  needy  are  public 
concerns  and  shall  be  provided  by  the  State 
and  by  such  of  Its  subdivisions,  and  in  such 
manner  and  by  such  means,  as  the  legislature 
may  from  time  to  time  determine." 

This  provision  of  the  State  constitution 
not  only  specifies  my  sworn  duty  as  Gover- 
nor, and  that  of  all  other  State  and  local 
ofllcials  but  forthrightly  declares  the  State's 
dedication  to  the  human  values  underlying 
our  social  welfare  laws.  Not  only  officially, 
but  personally  and  with  deep  conviction.  I 
subscribe  to  this  principle  which  is  based  up- 
on the  fundamental  concept  of  individual 
dignity  and  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the 
less  fortunate. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  for  one  instant 
condone  so-called  welfare  chiseling,  for  any 
receipt  of  an  undeserved  benefit  undermines 
the  social  and  humanitarian  purposes  of  such 
assistance  by  damaging  public  confidence,  as 
I  have  frequently  pointed  out  with  respect  to 
our  various  social  programs. 

Public  assistance  of  the  needy  should  not 
be  so  i>€rverted  as  to  encourage  indolence  or 
discourage  self-reliance. 

In  my  first  year  in  office  I  signed  a  bill 
making  permanent  provisions  of  State  law 
authorizing  properly  safeguarded  work  re- 
lief programs  for  home  relief  recipients  In 
the  discretion  of  local  administrators.  In  the 
legislative  session  just  concluded  the  legisla- 
ture paased  and  I  signed  a  bill  broadening 
the  power  of  local  welfare  officers  to  require 
able-bodied  applicants  for  relief  to  take  any 
available  opjxyrtunlties  for  employment. 

Insofar  as  the  changes  proposed  by  the  city 
of  Newburgh  are  concerned,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board  of  social  welfare  has 
pointed  out  that  specific  provisions  of  State 
and  Federal  law  would  be  violated  by  many 
of  them.  As  yet,  no  definitive  official  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  city  of  Newburgh.  In 
these  circumstances,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  the  city  of  Newburgh  will  delib- 
erately take  action  that  would  violate  State 
and  Federal  law. 


State  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  Saranac 
Inn.  N.Y.,  July  18,  1961 
The  State  board  of  social  welfare  at  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  held  here  today, 
unanimously  took  the  following  actions  with 
respect  to  Newburgh 's  so-called  tough  wel- 
fare program:  The  board  adopted  resolutions 
accepting  the  report  of  its  special  committee, 
which  held  the  July  7  hearing  In  Albany;  ap- 
proving the  action  of  its  executive  commit- 
tee in  serving  a  written  demand  on  New- 
burgh officials  that  they  observe  the  social 
welfare  law  and  desist  from  Implementing 
the  illegal  provisions  of  uheir  13-polnt  pro- 
gram: requesting  the  attorney  general  *.o 
bring  such  proceedings  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary  to  prevent  the  illegal  action  threat- 


ened by  Newburgh  officials;  nnd  approving 
the  action  of  Commissioner  Raymond  VV. 
Houston  in  dispatching  State  department  of- 
ficials to  Newburgh  to  scrutinize  the  activ- 
ities of  the  local  welfare  department  if  the 
Newburgh  officials'  threats  are  carried  out 
The  board  also  voted  to  continue  tlie  life  of 
its  special  committee  investigating  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  welfare  in  the  city 
of  Newburgh. 

In  announcing  these  phases  of  tlie  board's 
action,  the  chaiiman  on  b?half  of  the  board 
said:  "We  reiterate  -our  cor.ccrn  in  the  face 
of  rising  welfare  cost.-,  and  restate  our  de- 
termination to  prevent  waste  in  public  wel- 
fare expenditures.  The  board  and  the  State 
department  of  social  welfare  have  taken 
action  in  the  pa.-^t  whenever  there  wa.s  evi- 
dence of  misuse  of  public  funds.  We  have 
also  taken  action  whenever  it  appeared  that 
the  eligible  needy  have  been  deprived  of  as- 
si.stanre.  Beyond  that,  whenever  a  commu- 
nity has  had  wi?Uare  problems  on  which  It 
wished  the  help  of  the  board,  we  have  been 
available. 

"In  accordance  with  this  policy  we  offered 
the  Newburgh  officials  an  opportunity  for 
a  di.scussion  for  June  7,  last.  They  canceled 
that  appointmeiit  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  and  subsequently  embarked  on 
a  publicity  campaign.  Tliat  campaign  in- 
volved such  claims  as: 

"Great  numbers  of  undesitable  new- 
comers come  to  Newburgh  to  get  public  as- 
sistance. 

"(In  point  of  fact  in  all  of  i960  the  total 
spent  by  the  city  for  home  relief  for  new- 
comers was  exactly  $205  and  the  State  re- 
imbursed Newburgh  in  full  for  that  expendi- 
ture. Not  1  cent  wa.s  spent  for  newcomers 
on  ADC  in  1960.) 

"There  are  on  Newburgh's  welfare  rolls 
many  able-bodied  recipients  who  should  be 
placed  on  work  for  relief. 

"(Yet,  for  years  before  the  recent  ADC 
work  relief  situation.  New  York  State  welfare 
districts  have  been  operating  scores  of  work- 
f  or -relief  projects  employing  hundreds  of 
relief  recipients.  Newburgh  has  employed 
a  few  persons  on  work  relief  In  the  p.'ust  and 
the  many  able-bodied  recipients  affected  by 
the  Federal  work  ruling  are  less  than  10  per- 
sons.) 

"Newburgh  is  fuffering  from  an  unusually 
neavy  burden  of  public  welfare  and  5  per- 
cent of  its  population  is  on  public  assist- 
ance. 

"(The  fact  is  that  In  1960  the  percentage  of 
the  population  on  the  public  assistance  rolls 
was  2.9  percent.  The  expenditures—  Federal, 
State,  local — for  public  assistance.  Juvenile 
delinquents,  and  other  programs  represented 
a  cost  of  $29  per  year  per  inhabitant  of  New- 
burgh. or  about  1  '3  percent  of  the  per  capita 
Income  of  the  residents  of  the  city.) 

"Mustering  of  welfare  recipients  at  police 
stations  is  neces.sary  because  of  existing  or 
possible  fraud. 

"(However,  not  a  single  case  of  fraud  was 
uncovered  by  this  spectacle  although  vir- 
tually every  adult  who  could  walk  was  put 
through  this  police  procedure.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  all  of  1960,  not  one  case  of 
welfare  fraud  wa.s  prosecuted  in  Newburgh.) 

"Newburgh  may  have  some  governmental 
problems  but  public  welfare  is  not  one  of 
them. 

"This  publicity  campaign  culminated  in 
the  13-point  program  announced  by  the  city 
manager  which  involves  these  things,  among 
others: 

"Setting  up  in  the  city  of  Newburgh  a 
local  immigration  service  designed  to  restrict. 
harass,  and  intimidate  U.S.  citizens  by  com- 
pelling them  to  submit  to  tests  that  are 
said  to  be  required  of  foreign  immigrants. 

"Establishing  a  system  of  monthly  trips  to 
the  welfare  office  by  recipienta  of  assistance 
which  would  needlessly  harass  honest  and 
decent  citizens  many  of  whose  welfare  cases. 
by  their  very  nature,  could  not  change  from 


month  to  month  This  is  a  useless  and  costly 
procedure,  le.s.s  etfective  and  more  expensive 
than  the  present  requirement  of  a  review 
whenever  necessary. 

"Converting  the  corporation  counsel'-, 
office  into  iin  adjunct  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment where  applicants  would  be  forced  to 
run  a  gantlet  before  being  OK'd  for  wel- 
fare. "The  obvious  objective  is  to  frighten 
off  the  timid  and  the  friendles.s;  purposely  to 
delay  aid,  and  otherwise  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
public  welfare  Of  course,  cases  and  ap- 
plications Involving  possible  fraud  and  sup- 
port should  be  referred  to  the  corporation 
counsel  but  he  has  no  duty  to  administer 
public  welfare  and  certainly  no  right  to  in- 
timidate the  needy  and  the  helple.ss. 

"Using  the  \oucher  system  instead  of  cash. 
The  system  of  universal  use  of  vouchers 
was  tried  and  abandoned  years  ago.  It  was 
cumbersome,  expensive,  and  susceptible  of 
abuse  Vouchers  were  .'■.ometimes  Ciished  at 
discounts  by  merchants.  Relief  recipients 
were  prevented  from  shopping  around  for  the 
best  bargains,  for  only  certain  stores  honored 
the  vouchers  Indigent  people  were  unne- 
ccssurily  labeled  as  such — and  consequently 
exploited  Scandals  involving  the  misuse  of 
vouchers  were  common  in  the  late  1930's — 
in  Newburgh  among  other  places. 

'In  the  light  of  the  facts,  we  find  n(j  justi- 
fication whatever  for  the  measures  Newburgh 
proposes  to  adopt  Some  of  them  are  inhu- 
man and  indecent,  most  of  them  are  illegal, 
and  the  others  are  unnecessary. 

"We  especially  deplore  the  spectacle  of 
public  officials  threatening  to  violate  the 
laws  they  swore  to  administer,  and  publi- 
cizing the  program  of  violations  they  Intend 
to  carry  out,  and  the  devices  tjiey  propose 
to  use  to  deny  certain  citizens  {heir  consti- 
tutional rights — and  receiving  encourage- 
ment  and   stipport  from  some  sources 

•  The  social  welfare  law  of  this  State  has 
evolved  over  the  years  and  reflects  the 
cumulative  wisdom  and  experience  of  suc- 
cessive legislatures  and  the  wishes  of  the 
constituency  they  represent.  The  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  law,  with  the  annual 
amendments  and  changes  suggested  by  this 
board  and  the  department,  illustrates  our 
concern  that  the  law  be  responsive  to  pub- 
lic demand  for  improvement.  Every  citi- 
zen has  a  right  to  seek  changes  in  the  laws. 
No  citizen,  however,  has  the  right  to  en- 
courage or  advocate   breaking  the  law." 


Statemknt  by  Secretary  Ribicoff  on  the 
Relationship  Between  State  Work  Re- 
lief Programs  and  the  Public  Assistance 
Provisions  of  Federal  Law 

Recent  discussions  concerning  work  relief 
programs  in  New  York  State  make  it  appro- 
priate to  set  forth  the  relationship  between 
work  relief  programs  and  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  Federal  law  The  basic 
points  are  these : 

1  Federal  law  does  not  prohibit  the  op- 
eration of  work  relief  programs  by  the  States. 

2.  The  .States  administer  their  own  wel- 
fare programs,  some  of  which  are  financed  in 
part  tiirough  appropriations  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

3  If  a  community  wants  to  require  needy 
persons  to  work.  Federal  ftinds  may  be  used 
to  pay  a  share  of  the  a.sslstance  payment  the 
individual  receives,  over  and  above  his  wages 
for  working,  to  meet  family  needs.  Under 
existing  law.  Federal  funds  may  not  be  used 
tt)  pay  any  part  of  the  individual's  wages. 
Problems  arise  from  the  desire  of  communi- 
ties to  have  the  Federal  Government  assume 
part  of  the  costs  of  their  work  projects 
through  provisions  of  the  recent  expansion 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  program.  The 
fact  is  that  the  communities  can  continue 
to  operate  work  projects  with  their  own  and 
State  and  local  funds,  but,  under  existing 
Federal  law.  Federal  funds  cannot  be  used 
for  payment  for  services  rendered. 


4.  The  determination  that  wage  payments 
on  work  relief  projects  1b  not  assistance 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term  In  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  thua  cannot  be  In- 
cluded for  Federal  matching  was  made  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  In  1936.  Notice  of 
this  limitation  has  been  Included,  with 
others.  In  letters  to  .'itates  when  each  State 
plan  was  approved.  This  interpretation  has 
been  carefully  reviewed  and  has  been  re- 
affirmed several  times  In  the  ensuing  25 
yesirs. 

6.  The  1961  ADC  amendments  were  de- 
signed to  assure  that  efforts  vf\\\  be  made 
for  the  reemployment  of  the  ADC  parent 
in  order  to  ellmlnatt  tiie  need  for  support 
under  this  program.  States  may  not  pro- 
vide aid  to  dependent  children  to  a  family 
If,  and  for  as  long  ta ,  the  unemployed  par- 
ent refuses  without  good  cause  to  accept 
employment.  In  whicii  he  Is  able  to  engage, 
that  is  offered  throui5h  the  public  employ- 
ment office  or  by  a  private  employer.  A  State 
may.  If  It  so  desires,  include  unjustified  re- 
fusal to  accept  emplojTnent  under  a  work 
project  as  a  dlsquallilcatlon  for  assistance. 
Thus,  a  State  Is  not  obliged  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  persons  w^ho  refuse  to  work  on 
work  relief  programs. 

6.  It  should  be  macie  clear  also  that  there 
is  no  bar  to  a  State  laving  a  work  program 
and  an  extended  AEK  program  at  the  same 
time.     A  work  program  might: 

(a)  Employ  only  home  relief  recipients 
who  do  not  qualify  for  ADC  (such  as  unem- 
ployed single  persons  or  persons  with  no 
children  under  18  1 . 

(b)  Employ  the  unemployed  head  of  the 
ADC  family  for  fuU  or  part  time,  paying 
wages  for  his  work  and  ADC  with  Federal 
matching  for  the  baliince. 

Such  a  program  is  bolng  worked  out  In  one 
State  (West  Virginia)  that  has  a  State  pub- 
lic works  program,  wh"n  wages  are  paid  from 
State  funds  for  about  half-time  work,  and 
any  balance  of  family  need  Is  paid  from  ADC 
with  Federal  matching.  Men  with  large 
families  are  given  preference  in  work  assign- 
ments. 

Under  such  plans,  sDme  parents  can  work 
on  community  work  projects  and  receive 
compensation  for  work  done.  However,  In 
instances  where  the  amount  is  not  enough 
to  meet  the  family's  need  as  determined  un- 
der the  State's  assistance  standard,  supple- 
mentary help  is  provided  under  to  aid  to 
dei)endent  children  program.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  amounts  paid  to  unemployed 
parents  of  needy  children  as  wages  or  com- 
pensation for  the  work  or  services  are  con- 
sidered as  Income  aval  able  to  meet  economic 
need  in  determining  eligibility  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  ar  d  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment. 

When  title  IV  of  t.he  Social  Security  Act 
dealing  with  aid  to  dependent  chUdren  was 
extended  by  t^e  Congiess  this  year  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  neecy  children  of  unem- 
ployed parents,  somt  States  were  already 
providing  assistance  to  these  families 
through  their  genera!  assistance  programs 
without  Federal  aid  General  assistance 
cases  eligible  under  tlie  extended  definition 
of  ADC  can  be  transi erred  to  the  federally 
aided  programs  and  tl.us  the  States  m.ay  re- 
ceive Federal  funds  under  title  IV  for  such 
cases.  New  York  is  cue  of  the  States  that 
provide  general  assistance  (called  home 
relief)  to  needy  perse  ns  without  regard  to 
tlie  cause  of  need  and  has  had  a  plan  np- 
jiroved  for  providing  ADC  to  children  of  un- 
employed   parents. 

In  April  of  this  year,  home  relief  was  be- 
ing given  in  New  Yor'r;  State  to  43,496  fara- 
ilies,  including  148.9(5  individuals.  Under 
this  type  of  assistance,  work  relief  may  be 
provided  at  the  option  of  local  communities 
with  50  percent  State  matching  of  local  ex- 
penditures. 

In  June  1961,  900  o;'  the  148.905  were  em- 
ployed on  work  relief  projects,  only  slightly 


less  than  In  June  1960  when  1,179  were  em- 
ployed. Only  three  communities  employed 
over  50  persons.  We  understand  that 
Onondaga  County  employed  140  perscns  in 
June  1961  as  compared  with  146  in  June 
19«0. 

The  New  York  State  Social  Welfare  I>?part- 
ment  estimated  that  It  would  transfer  about 
65,000  recipients  from  home  relief  to  ADC 
In  May  and  June.  This  will  mean  an  In- 
crease of  Federal  funds  to  the  State  of  about 
$1,278,000  per  month  ($15  million  a  ye.iri. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  20.  1961] 
Newburgh  Football 

The  relief  of  human  misery,  as  provided 
by  law  and  prompted  by  man's  social  con- 
science, has  become  a  political  football;  and 
the  uninvited  Intervention  Into  the  New- 
burgh conflict  by  Senator  Basry  Goldw  ater. 
Republican,  of  Arizona,  has  helped  to  make 
it  so. 

On  July  7  Newburgh's  city  mariager, 
Joseph  Mitchell,  received  a  letter  from  ijena- 
tor  Goldwateh  calling  the  Newburgh  pro- 
gram for  tightening  welfare  dispensation 
"as  refreshing  as  breathing  the  clean  tar  of 
my  native  Arizona."  Not  content  with  a 
letter,  Mr.  Goldwates,  among  others  in- 
vited City  Manager  Mitchell  to  WashingUm. 
and  there  told  him  that  he  didn't  "liite  to 
see  my  taxes  paid  for  children  born  out  of 
wedlock";  that  he  had  no  reservations  tbout 
any  aspect  of  the  Newburgh  13-point  wel- 
fare code — and  that  his  endorsement  of  it 
had  "nothing  to  do  with  the  Rockcfeller- 
Go'.dwater"  political  competition.  Of  course 
not. 

The  fact  Is  that  Senator  Goldwater  .s  by 
his  blanket  commendation  of  Newburghi  en- 
couraging local  disobedience  of  State  and 
Federal  law. 

We  have  condemned  what  we  viewed  as  in- 
humanity In  some  aspects  of  the  Newburgh 
program  and  we  condemn  It  again.  Natur- 
ally we  desire  to  see  welfare  rolls  cleared  of 
any  and  all  chlselers,  and  of  malingerers. 
W'?  endorse  work  relief  for  the  able  bodied, 
when  It  Is  useful  work  and  does  not  g?t  in 
the  way  of  putting  the  Jobless  into  gainful 
private  employment.  But  unfortunately 
the  debate  over  Newburgh  has  thrived  on 
misrepresentation,  misunderstanding  and  a 
certain  amount  of  vlndlctlveness. 

If  the  State's  facts  are  to  be  relied  on  at 
all — and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  them— 
it  Is  obvious  that  Newburgh  has  overstated 
its  welfare  problem.  The  State  sayE  the 
city's  expenditures  for  relief  are  less  per 
capita  than  those  of  similar  small  munici- 
palities; it  says  that  few  of  the  city's  new- 
comers went  on  relief;  that  the  percentage 
of  the  city's  population  on  relief  In  1960 
was  2.9  percent,  not  5  percent  as  claimed; 
that  fewer  than  10  able-bodied  men  have 
been  found  among  welfare  recipients;  that 
the  city  discovered  not  one  case  of  Iraud 
when  welfare  recipients  were  questioned  at 
police  headquarters. 

State  testimony  showed  that  among  five 
comparable  cities,  Newburgh  last  year  had 
the  lowest  percentage  of  population  0 .1  re- 
lief, that  nonwhlte  population  apparently 
had  little  effect  on  its  welfare  costs,  and  that 
Nfwburgh  had  spent  only  $1,395  In  2  years 
on  relief  payments  to  "newcomers."  Forty- 
one  of  the  State's  65  welfare  districts  had 
qualified  last  year  for  special  v.elfari'  aid 
because  home  relief  payments  were  made  to 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  population  but 
Newburgh  was  not  among  them. 

Like  practically  every  other  city.  New- 
burgh has  a  welfare  problem;  but  it  should 
meet  this  problem  in  accord  with  Federal 
and  State  law.  by  standards  .set  by  Congress, 
by  the  legislature  and — we  trust — in  a  spirit 
of  compassion  somewhat  more  humane  than 
the  Goldwater  manifesto  applauding  the 
penalizing  of  cjiildren  for  the  sins  of  their 
parents. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  20.  1981] 

Ribicoff  Upholds  Work  Rxlief  it  US  Funds 

Are  Not  In\'olvei> — Secretary  Ritdses  To 

Take  Sides  in  the  Coktroverst  Over  New- 

BiTiGH  Code 

(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

Washington,  July  19 — A  Cabinet  official 
said  today  that,  contrary  to  widespread  re- 
ports. Newburgh  and  other  New  York  cities 
had  long  had  the  right  to  put  able-bodied  re- 
lief recipients  to  work  as  long  as  Federal  aid 
w.'s  not  involved. 

The  official  was  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He 
did  not  take  sides  in  the  controversy  over 
Newburgh's  stringent  new  welfare  ccxle. 
But,  in  effect,  he  challenged  contentions  by 
the  city's  officials  and  their  supporters  that 
able-bodied  relief  recipients  who  preferred 
to  loaf  instead  of  work  constituted  a  key 
problem. 

Newburgh  s  welfare  ctxie,  effective  last 
Saturday,  contains  a  provision  barring  pay- 
ments to  anyone  who  leaves  a  Job  voluntarily 
or  refuses  available  local  work. 

This  provision  was  the  one  praised  most 
highly  yesterday  by  Senator  Basbt  Gold- 
water  after  meeting  here  with  Newburgh's 
city  manager,  Joseph  McD.  Mitchell,  archi- 
tect of  the  code.  The  Arizona  Republican 
said  that  he  understood  the  plan  simply  de- 
nied relief   to  people  who  refused  to  work. 

■  I'm  tired  of  professional  chlselers  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  streets  who  don't  work 
and  have  no  intention  of  working,"  Mr. 
GoiJ)WATER  declared  later. 

Mr.  Ribicoff  emphasized  that  "it  is  up  to 
the  community  whether  it  wants  to  have 
work-relief  programs.  There  U  nothing  In 
Federal  or  State  law  that  prohibits  it."  he 
declared. 

He  noted  that  some  30  New  York  com- 
munities had  work-relief  programs  underway 
in  June  that  employed  900  persons.  Able- 
bodied  welfare  recipients  c^n  work  off  that 
part  of  their  relief  payments  not  covered 
by  Federal  matching  grants,  he  said.  New- 
burgh. he  noted,  had  no  such  program  last 
month. 

In  July  1960,  he  said.  Newburgh  had  a 
program  employing  one  welfare  recipient 
Had  there  been  others  fit  to  work.  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff indicated,  they  too  could  have  been 
employed. 

This  week,  Mr.  Ribicoff  said,  Newburgh  op- 
erating under  its  new  code,  apparently  had 
been  able  to  round  up  only  one  welfare 
recipient  fit  to  work.  The  rest,  other  officials 
said,  were  women,  children,  and  the  sick  and 
disabled 

Mr.  Ribicoff  discussed  the  Newburgh  prob- 
lem after  a  5-hour  conference  with  New 
York  State  welfare  officials.  Their  prime 
concern  was  not  Newburgh  but  the  effect  of 
new  Federal  aid  programs  in  local  work- 
rellef  projects. 

Raymond  Houston,  New  York  Commission- 
er of  Social  Welfare,  said  that  there  had  been 
some  misunderstanding  over  potential  con- 
flicts with  the  administration's  2-monlh-old 
$200  million  program  to  provide  emergency 
relief  payments  for  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Mr  Houston  suspended  some  work- 
relief  projects  last  month,  fearing  that  they 
would  jeopardize  eligibility  for  new  Federal 
funds.  These  funds  may  not  be  used  to  sub- 
sidize local  work  projects 

Mr.  RlbicofT  said  a  plan  had  been  worked 
out    tcxlay.      Mr.    Houston    said    work -relief 
projects  would  resume  tomorrow. 
federal  program  explained 

The  broadened  Federal  aid  to  dependent 
children  program,  officials  said,  does  not 
prohibit  any  .State  or  community  from  con- 
ducting any  kind  of  separate  program  to  aid 
the  unemployed  that  it  chooses.  In  fact,  a 
State  may  refuse  help  under  the  program  to 
the  family  of  an  unemployed  man  If  he  re- 
fuses to  take  a  work-relief  job.  But  work- 
relief  programs   must   be  paid  for  by  State 
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funds  not  matched  by  Federal  funds,  officials 
pointed  out. 

As  an  example.  It  was  said,  the  combina- 
tion plan  would  work  like  this: 

A  man  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
covered  by  aid  to  dependent  children  would 
require  a  minimum  living  income,  say,  of 
$180  a  month. 

The  Federal  Government  would  contribute 
$20.50  apiece  for  the  support  of  the  wife  and 
two  children.  The  State  would  contribute 
$9.50  apiece.  This  would  total  $90  for  the 
month. 

Home  relief  payments,  provided  by  the 
State  or  community  alone,  would  account 
for  the  remaining  $90.  This  amount  could 
be  worked  off  by  the  man  In  the  family  at 
the  prevailing  local  wage. 

The  going  rate  in  upstate  New  York  com- 
munities that  use  work  relief  is  from  $1 
to  $1.60  an  hour. 

The  Federal  share  of  public-assistance 
expenditures  for  New  York  in  the  12  months 
ended  July  1  totaled  $162,116,507.  Pay- 
ments of  $210,619,473  were  made  by  State 
and  local  governments  under  the  Federal- 
State  program  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Another  State  program  of  general  assist- 
ance— the  funds  used  in  part  to  pay  for 
work-relief  programs — Is  not  matched  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Federal-State  outlays  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  totaled  $161,904,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  In  May  and  June,  payments  were 
made  to  families  of  unemployed  fathers  un- 
der the  new  extension  of  the  program. 

In  May.  according  to  Mr.  Ribicoff's  de- 
partment, there  were  292,171  persons — 
22.718  of  them  children — on  the  aid-to-de- 
pendent-children rolls.  Of  these.  4.706 
were  receiving  aid  because  of  the  father's 
unemployment.  The  total  number  of  re- 
lief recipients  was  412,331 — excluding  State 
home-relief — with  62.776  on  old-age-assist- 
ance rolls,  16,337  getting  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  The  rest  were  getting  aid.  for  dis- 
ablement and  blindness. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  15.  19611 
Newburch  Welfare  Rules 

Newburgh,  N.Y.,  July  15. — Following  is  the 
text  of  the  13  procedural  changes  in  welfare 
administration  that  went  into  effect  here 
today : 

"1.  All  cash  payment  which  can  be  con- 
verted to  food,  clothing,  and  rent  vouchers, 
and  the  like  without  basic  harm  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  aid  shall  be  issued  in  voucher 
form  henceforth. 

"2.  All  able-bodied  adult  males  on  relief 
of  any  kind  who  are  capable  of  working  are 
to  be  assigned  to  the  chief  of  building  main- 
tenance for  work  assigned  on  a  40-hour  week. 

"3.  All  recipients  physically  capable  of  and 
available  for  private  employment  who  are 
offered  a  Job  but  refuse  it,  regardless  of  the 
type  of  employment  involved,  are  to  be  de- 
nied relief. 

"4.  All  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are 
to  be  advised  that  should  they  have  wedlock, 
they  shall  be  denied  relief. 

"5.  All  applicants  for  relief  who  have  left 
a  job  voluntarily,  i.e..  who  have  not  been 
fired  or  laid  off.  shall  be  denied  relief. 

"6  The  allotment  for  any  one  family  unit 
shall  not  exceed  the  take-home  pay  of  the 
lowest  paid  city  employee  with  a  family  of 
comparable  size.  Also,  no  relief  shall  be 
granted  to  any  family  whose  income  is  in 
excess  of  the  latter  figure. 

"1.  All  files  of  all  aid-to-dependent-chil- 
ciren  cases  are  to  be  brought  to  the  office  of 
the  corporation  counsel  for  review  monthly. 
All  new  cases  of  any  kind  will  be  referred 
to  the  corporation  counsel  prior  to  certifica- 
tion of  payment. 

"8  All  applicants  for  relief  who  are  new^ 
to  the  city  must  show  evidence  that  their 
plans  In  coming  to  the  city  involved  a  con- 


crete offer  of  employment,  similar  to  that 
required  of  foreign  immigrants.  All  sucli 
persons  shall  be  limited  to  2  weeks  of  relief 
Those  who  cannot  show  evidence  shall  be 
limited  to  1  week  of  relief. 

"9.  Aid  to  persons  except  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  shall  be  limited  to  3  months  in 
any  1  year — this  is  a  feature  similar  to  the 
present  policies  in  unemployment   benefits. 

"10.  All  recipients  who  are  not  disabled, 
blind,  ambulatory,  or  otherwise  mcnpacitated 
shall  reixirt  to  the  department  of  public 
welfare  monthly  for  a  conference  regarding 
the  status  of  their  case. 

"11.  Once  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  is 
approved  by  the  council,  it  shall  not  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  welfare  department  unless 
approved  by  council  for  supplemental  np- 
propriatlon. 

"12.  There  shall  be  a  monthly  expenciiture 
limit  on  all  categories  of  welfare  aid  This 
monthly  expenditure  limit  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  departmeiu  nt  public  wel- 
fare at  the  time  of  presenting  the  budget 
and  shall  take  into  account  seasonable 
variations. 

"13.  Prior  to  certlfyii.g  or  continuing  any 
more  ald-to-dependent -children  cases,  a 
determination  shall  be  made  as  to  the  home 
environment.  If  the  home  environment  is 
not  satisfactory,  the  children  in  that  home 
shall  be  placed  in  foster  care  in  lieu  of  wel- 
fare  aid    to  the   family    adults." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  eif.sidcnt,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  7577)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  sundry  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes;  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3 
to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein;  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Seiiate  iium- 
bered  12  and  13  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein,  each  with  an  ameiidnient,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  House  insisted  upon 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15  to  the  bill. 


A      REVITALIZED      CIVIL     DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  25,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appeared  before  Congress  and  de- 
livered an  extraordinary  state  of  the 
Union  message.  He  delineated  some  nine 
areas  of  urgent  national  need,  mentioned 
some  of  his  own  plans  to  meet  those 
needs,  and  suggested  certain  legislative 
remedies. 


One  of  these  areas  was  civil  defense, 
which  the  President  marked  as  a  "major 
element  of  the  national  security  pro- 
gram." The  Nation  has  "never  squarely 
faced  up"  to  this  problem,  he  continued, 
never  adopted  a  consistent  policy. 

Public  consideration-- 

He  observed — 
has  been  largely  characterized  by  apathy,  in- 
difTerence.  and  skepticism;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  civil  defen.se  plans 
have  been  so  far  reaching  and  unrealistic 
that  they  have  not  gained  essential  support. 

If  anything,  this  is.  of  course,  an  un- 
derstatement. Criticism  of  the  bureau- 
cratic and  Utopian  temper  of  our  civil 
defense  planning  began  almost  at  the 
moment  of  the  foi-mal  inception  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Governinent  in 
1950.  In  recent  years  that  criticism  has 
reached  a  crescendo  compounded  par- 
tially of  nystcrical  nonsense,  but  also 
partially  of  hard-headed  realism. 

I  was  heai-tened  by  the  Presidents  i-ec- 
ognition  of  this  situation,  and  I  was 
further  gratified  by  his  expressions  of 
concern. 

Mr.  President,  a  realistic  civil  defense 
program  would  be  a  profound  force  for 
peace  and  an  important  supplement  to 
our  military  strength.  Fallout  shelters, 
properly  constructed  and  identified,  can 
provide  significant  protection  for  large 
numbers  of  people.  Not  only  would  ade- 
quate civil  defense  provide  insurance 
against  the  consequences  of  irrational 
attack,  miscalculation,  or  accidental 
war;  it  would  also  increase  our  military 
strength,  by  enhancing  our  ability  to 
carry  on  defense,  thus  making  far  less 
likely  an  attack  on  the  United  States. 
Civil  defense  would  be  a  passive  deter- 
rent, as  our  missiles  and  Armed  Forces 
are  active  deterrents. 

Inadequate  and  poorly  planned  civil 
defen.se  can  actually  increase  the  chance 
of  war.  by  giving  a  potential  aggressor 
greater  assurance  that  an  attack  could 
be  successful. 

A  program  of  building  and  identifying 
fallout  shelters  is  both  possible  and  prac- 
tical.    It  should  be  undertaken  at  once. 

But  further  speculations  about  deep 
blastproof  shelters  ai^d  city  evacuation 
programs  can  only  further  mislead  our 
people,  while  wasting  time  and  money 
which  could  better  be  spent  elsewhere. 

We  face  at  the  moment  the  great 
threat  over  Berlin.  There  is  widespread 
public  speculation  on  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  war.  Every  expert  who  has 
studied  this  problem  has  agreed  that  a 
civil  defense  program  whatever  its  inade- 
quacies, could  save  lives,  and  millions  of 
lives. 

It  is  a  cardinal  tenet  of  militai-y  strat- 
egy that  it  is  much  less  important,  sig- 
nlficai;t,  and  effective  to  conquer  terri- 
tory than  to  kill  troops,  inhumane  and 
brutal  as  it  seems.  The  fact  is  that  war 
is  a  terrible  thing.  In  the  same  way,  in 
the  calculations  of  an  enemy,  if  he  knew 
he  could  wipe  out  a  large  proportion  of 
the  American  people,  that  would  be  an 
invitation  and  a  very  important  incen- 
tive for  him  to  attempt  to  engage  in  the 
terrible  holocaust  of  nuclear  war.  That 
is  why  civil  defense,  if  it  is  efTective  to 
any  degree,  can  have  significant  advan- 
tages. 
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We  have  now  had  11  years  of  civil 
defense,  much  of  it,  I  am  forced  to  say, 
ineffective  and  wasted  effort.  I  state 
this  hard  fact  not  because  I  wish  to  run 
down  the  fine  work  of  our  many  fine  civil 
defense  volunteers.  The  dedication, 
hard  work,  and  sacrifice  of  these  won- 
derful people  desei've  our  praise  and 
thanks.  They  have  persevered  in  the 
face  of  many  discouragements,  and  in 
spite  of  a  lack  of  clear,  consistent  lead- 
ership from  the  top. 

I  want  to  single  out  the  civil  defense 
workers  in  Wisconsin  and  in  my  State's 
largest  city,  Milwaukee,  for  special 
praise.  These  people  have  a  record  of 
accomplishment  which  is  a  model  for  the 
Nation.  The  former  mayor  of  Milwau- 
kee, my  good  friend  the  Honorable  Frank 
Zeidler.  has  for  years  been  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  civil  defense  field.  At  na- 
tional conferences  of  mayors  and  munic- 
ipal officials,  his  voice  has  often  been 
raised  to  support  more  efTective  civil 
defense  planning. 

But  hard  work  and  dedication  alone, 
uiisupported  by  clear  guidance  from 
Washington,  have  not  been  enough.  In 
spite  of  several  "reorganizations,"  the 
national  civil  defense  effort  has  just  not 
been  able  to  provide  the  leadership  to 
cope  adequately  with  this  cold  war 
emergency. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  express  support 
for  the  President's  plan  to  give  major 
responsibility  for  civil  defense  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  share  his 
view  that  our  military  establishment  is 
the  only  agency  which  can  direct  this 
Vital  program  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
This  is  true  for  a  number  of  cogent 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  a  successful  civil  de- 
fense program  is  the  public's  apathy  and 
skepticism.  The  past  record  of  the  civil- 
ian agencies  has  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  this  indifferent  attitude. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  program  will  be  directed 
by  an  agency  with  great  prestige  and  ex- 
perience. This  is  a  good  way  to  create 
a  greater  measure  of  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  civil  defense  in  the  country  as  a 
wnole. 

Furthermore,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
Congress  itself  will  look  upon  the  pro- 
gram with  more  favor  when  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Defense  Establishment 
are  put  behind  it.  I  predict  that  the 
impact  upon  both  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion will  be  increased  tremendously  once 
civil  defense  is  identified  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  military  efifort. 

Civil  defense  is,  in  fact,  a  military 
function.  It  should  be  meshed  with  our 
total  defense  planning  and  preparation. 
In  the  era  of  nuclear  weapons,  civil  de- 
fense can  no  longer  be  a  civilian  matter. 
It  is  a  preparation  for  war,  which  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Finally,  civil  defense  requires  the  dis- 
cipline and  expertize  that  only  the  mili- 
taiy  can  provide.  Preattack  training 
flows  naturally  out  of  the  experience  of 
the  armed  services.  The  engineering 
capabilities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
give  the  Miltary  Establishment  an  added 
advantage  in  this  area, 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  should 
militarize  all  our  civil  defense  efforts. 


Top-level  civilian  control  of  the  prog  ram 
must  be  maintained.  But  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  the  shelter  pro- 
gram should  be  shifted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  with  no  division  of  authority 
or  duplication  of  effort, 

Mr.  President,  such  a  shift  in  of>era- 
tional  responsibility  is  overdue  and 
should  be  accomplished  at  once.  We 
have  got  to  stop  deluding  ourselves  that 
anything  short  of  a  centrally  organized 
drive  toward  civil  defense  is  goirg  to 
be  at  all  effective.  Our  own  exper.ence 
in  the  past  decade  should  provide  suf- 
ficient proof  that,  in  spit-e  of  the  best 
intentions,  local,  civilian  efforts  are 
simply  inadequate.  Individuals  and 
even  local  and  State  governments  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  resources  to  aciieve 
the  necessary  results.  The  B:-itish 
learned  this  in  World  War  II.  They 
were  lucky.  They  could  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  trying  individual  and  local  uffort 
in  wartime  and  still  have  enough  time 
to  convert  to  centrally  controlled  opera- 
tions. Should  the  tragedy  of  a  nuclear 
attack  occur,  we  shall  not  have  the 
same  margin  for  error. 

There  is  a  place — a  vital  place — for 
local  control  in  the  case  of  ord.nary 
civil  disaster.  I  would  not  want  to  see 
any  of  that  coiitrol  taken  away  from 
local  authority  in  such  cases. 

But  the  catastrophe  of  thermonuclear 
attack  requires  absolute  central  control. 
Only  the  Federal  Government  ha.5  the 
resources — technical,  economic,  and  or- 
ganizational— to  carry  out  a  national 
program. 

We  have  already  lost  valuable  time. 
The  need  for  rapid  centralization  is  now- 
urgent. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  have  lost 
time  is  through  diffusion  of  efifort.  Civil 
defense  planning  to  date  has  borne  a 
grisly  resemblance  to  the  knight  who 
jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode  madly 
oflf  in  all  directions. 

If  we  had  inexhaustible  resources,  deep 
blast-proof  shelters  might  be  the  answer 
to  the  problem.  But  construction  of  such 
shelt<?rs  is  not  practical  at  the  present 
time. 

The  evacuation  program  is  largely  an 
illusion.  The  shortness  of  the  warning 
time  makes  it  clear  that  any  attempt  at 
evacuation  in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack 
by  missiles  would  end  in  carnage. 

On  one  program  there  is  substantial 
agreement.  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  the  fallout  shelter  holds  the  greatest 
promise  in  terms  of  both  practicability 
and  possibility. 

Fuilher  hopeful  speculations  about 
blast  shelters  and  evacuation  programs 
not  only  waste  time,  energy,  and  money; 
they  mislead  the  people.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  we  must  concentrate  our 
resources  on  building  and  encouraging 
the  building  of  various  types  of  fallout 
shelters  throughout  the  country.  Much 
can  be  accomplished  in  such  a  program, 
at  a  relatively  small  cost  and  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  require  sub- 
stantially more  funds  than  have  been 
allotted  annually  in  the  past.  The  Presi- 
dent has  spoken  of  tripling  the  present 
appropriation.  The  Civil  Defense  Direc- 
tor has  been  reported  as  advocating  a 
4-year,  $20  billion  program.    Whatever 


the  amount  requested,  it  must,  of  course, 
be  sci-utinizcd  with  great  care.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  great  savings  can  be 
made  in  the  elimination  of  high  salaries 
by  transferring  this  fimction  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  expense  by  abandon- 
ing: unnecessary  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
a  bad  civil  defense  is  worse  than  no  civil 
defense  at  all.  A  bad  program  will  en- 
courage either  complacency  or  skepti- 
cism, or  both. 

The  sad  state  of  present  knowledge 
about  what  can  be  done  was  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  article  by  Samuel  Lubell 
"Few  persons,  "  he  reported,  "have  much 
infoi-mation  about  shelters,  how  much 
protection  they  would  give  or  what  kind 
of  shelters  would  be  best  for  different 
purposes." 

Yet.  Mr  Lubell  also  gives  us  some  idea 
of  the  support  a  vigorous  program  might 
enjoy  among  the  American  people. 
Among  the  persons  he  recently  inter- 
viewed, "shelter  building  is  favored  by 
a  4-to-3  margin."  Three  years  ago 
only  about  a  third  of  the  persons  inter- 
viewed favored  fallout  shelters. 

If  Mr.  Lubell  is  correct,  we  are  at  a 
propitious  moment.  Now  is  the  time  for 
new  conceptual  thinking,  for  a  radical 
departure  from  past  failures.  Now  is  the 
time  to  take  account  of  the  realities.  It 
may  be  our  last  chance.  I  know  the 
President  has  these  thoughts  in  his  mind 
as  he  and  his  advisers  formulate  their 
plans.  I  urge  him  to  put  those  plans  into 
effect  with  precision,  vigor,  and  speed. 

Mr.  President,  recent  articles  by  two 
leading  columnists  discussed  the  subject 
about  which  I  have  been  speaking.  The 
first,  by  Joseph  Alsop.  entitled  "Think 
of  My  Responsibility. "  appeared  on  July 
10  in  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
papers;  the  second,  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  entitled  "Will  It  Work."  appeared 
on  July  12.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Think  of  My  Responsibility 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Since  It  was  first  established,  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  has  been  one 
of  those  areas  of  Government  that  come  to 
resemble  city  dumps,  littered  with  unread 
press  releases,  unrealized  programs,  and  oth- 
erwise unemployable  patronage  appointees. 
But  it  is  now  the  center  of  a  major,  vividly 
revealing  drama. 

The  chief  actor  in  the  drama  is  President 
Kennedy.  The  theme  and  cause  is  the  Pres- 
ident's realization,  which  seems  to  be  shared 
by  very  few  people  as  yet.  that  the  decision 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  at  Berlin  In- 
volves a  clear  risk  of  a  nuclear  exchange 
The  risk  is  thought  to  be  very  small.  If  Nl- 
klta  S.  Khrushchev  can  only  be  convinced 
the  United  States  means  business.  No  one 
believes  the  Kremlin  is  in  the  least  prepared 
to  fight  an  intentional  nuclear  war  for  Ber- 
lin. But  what  is  risked  is  so  stupendous  and 
terrible  that  even  1  chance  In  1.000  of  this 
result  is  enough  to  afBlct  any  responsible 
man. 

Tl.e  best  figures  come  from  a  study  of  the 
need  for  serious  civil  defense  measures, 
which  was  ordered  by  President  Elsenhower 
and  filed  and  forgotten,  as  usual,  as  soon  as 
It  was  completed.  The  figures  of  casualties 
are  substantlaUy  too  high,  since  they  were 
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baud  on  an  aMumed  Soviet  nuclear  attack 
tn  tiie  year  1963.  when  Soviet  Interconti- 
nental rocket  power  will  be  much  greater 
than  It  Is  today.  But  even  after  making  due 
allowance  for  this  Important  error,  the 
study's  forecast  of  70  million  American  dead 
Is  quite  ugly  enough. 

■mis  Is  what  has  been  afflicting  the  Presi- 
dent. The  nioat  important  symptom  to 
date  ^w  been  his  recurrent  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  congressional  leaders  that  some- 
thing big  ought  to  be  done  without  further 
delay,  about  the  cItU  defense  program. 
Prom  Vice  President  Johnson  on  down,  they 
have  told  him  that  civil  defense  was  one 
activity  for  which  the  Congress  would  not 
appropriate  additional  funds. 

The  congressional  dislike  for  civil  defense 
spending  is,  in  fact,  plain  from  the  record. 
The  new  State  Department  Building  was 
built,  in  the  era  of  Soviet  rocketry,  with  no 
adequate  shelters.  Just  the  other  day  II  5 
million  was  cut  from  the  cost  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral building  in  New  York  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  cutting  out  Its  blastproof  shel- 
ter. But  this  reckless  record  does  not  satisfy 
the  President.  He  grimly  answered  one  group 
of  his  discouraging  congressional  consult- 
ants: 

"Maybe  you're  right  about  Congress.  But 
think  of  my  responsibility.  If  something 
goes  wrong,  we  might  have  70  million  dead." 

For  this  stern  reason,  serious  action  on 
the  civil  defense  front  is  now  being  prepared. 
In  the  sensible  expectation  that  Congress 
will  have  to  vote  the  funds  If  asked  for  them 
in  a  businesslike  and  convincing  tone.  The 
sign  of  these  preparations  is  the  behind-the- 
scenes  tussle  that  has  been  going  on,  about 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization. 

Organizations  long  treated  as  govern- 
mental dumping  grounds  are  seldom  well 
adapted  to  great,  last-minute  efforts.  Until 
very  recently,  the  OCDM  did  not  even  have 
In  its  flies  a  program  of  short-range  action, 
aimed  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  a  nuclear 
exchange  insofar  as  this  is  possible  to  do 
in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  administrator, 
Frank  Ellis,  a  Louisiana  politician.  Is  a  pa- 
tronage appointee  like  all  his  predecessors. 

Hence  the  OCDM  is  clearly  unfitted  for 
the  kind  of  efforts  the  President  now  wants. 
Plans  have  therefore  been  prepared  for  trans- 
fer of  action  responsibility  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara.  Civil  Defense 
Administrator  Eaiis  is  resisting  the  transfer, 
on  the  fairly  specious  slogan  that  civil  de- 
fense ought  to  be  a  civilian  task.  But  it  is 
a  good  bet  that  the  transfer  will  be  made 
rather  shortly. 

It  would  be  made  now.  In  all  probability, 
if  the  Defense  Department  experts  did  not 
first  have  to  do  a  lot  of  basic  homework. 
The  most  effective  type  of  short-term  shel- 
ter program  first  has  to  be  determined.  The 
pr(^Tam  then  has  to  be  "costed  out"  in  the 
Government  accountants'  phrase. 

In  reality,  much  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  short  time  available  before  the  expected 
crunch  at  Berlin.  Fallout  shelters  are  by 
no  means  difficult  or  expensive  to  prepare. 
The  mere  preparation  of  fallout  shelters  for 
persons  outside  immediate  target  areas 
wo'old  reduce  the  casualties  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change by  more  than  one-half.  Even  in 
target  areas,  blast  shelters  that  will  stand 
up  except  at  "ground  zero"  are  not  impossi- 
ble to  improvise. 

When  a  program  is  completed,  the  Presi- 
dent is  thinking  about  writing  a  personal 
letter  to  all  U.S.  citizens,  telling  each  of  them 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  a  brief, 
simple  way.  In  short,  he  means  business 
about  civil  defense,  strange  as  this  m.iy  still 
seem  to  many  people. 


Civil  Detense:   Wu,l  It  Work? 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
President  Kennedy  Is   wisely  and  rightly 
putting  the  fullest  Influence  of  the  White 


House    behind    developing    a    stronger    civil 
defense  program. 

He  is  asking  Congress  to  increase  the  civil 
defense  appropriation  from  $100  million, 
which  is  so  Inadequate  as  to  be  a  waste,  to 
$300  million,  which  would  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  real  beginning. 

This  is  a  modest  investment  in  security, 
safety,  and  survival. 

I  believe  that  the  critics  and  those  who 
are  apathetic  about  civil  defense  ought  to 
ponder  the  answers  to  these  questions:  Who 
are  the  principal  advocates  of  civil  defense 
and  what  are  their  credentials?  Ciin  civil 
defense  really  save  lives  in  the  event  of 
nuclear  attack?    What  needs  to  be  done'' 

The  principal  advocates  of  civil  defense 
are  the  President  of  the  United  States,  all  of 
the  Governors  of  the  50  States,  and  the 
mayors  of  the  whole  Nation.  At  their  an- 
nual conferences  last  month,  the  mayors 
and  the  Governors  unanimously  supported  a 
matching-grant  program  by  which  Federal. 
State,  and  city  government  can  do  the  Job 
effectively.  In  other  words,  the  President, 
whose  responsibility  is  the  safety  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  Governors  and  m.-iyirs, 
whose  responsibility  is  the  spfety  of  the 
people  of  their  States  and  cities,  are  .is  one 
in  favoring  a  meaningful  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Furthermore,  protection  of  the  civil  popu- 
lation and  the  Nations  vast  Industrial  com- 
plex against  nuclear  att.ick  Is  itself  a  deter- 
rent to  nuclear  attack.  It  is  more  riskful  to 
attack  a  nation  able  to  survive  that  attack. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  Defen.-e  Depart- 
ment: "The  vulnerability  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion to  nuclear  attack  may  impair  the  ulti- 
mate utility,  if  not  the  combat  capability, 
of  our  military  forces." 

This  Is  the  view  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
J.oint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen  Lvman  Lemnitzer: 
"A  well-prepared  and  safeguarded  popularc 
in  itself  provides  a  major  c  mtribution  to 
our  essential  nuclear  deterrence" 

But  can  a  good  civil  defense  save  lives  on 
a  large  scale?  Is  it  practicable  or  is  it  a  va.st 
boondoggle?  I  give  you  the  words  of  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  scientist,  Dr.  William 
F.  Libby: 

"Atomic  and  hydrogen  bcmbs  can  create 
hell  on  earth  in  a  way  no  man,  not  even 
Dante,  has  ever  imagined.  But  it  i.s  possible 
to  save  most  people.  Defense  against  radio- 
active fallout  through  fallout  shelters  is  a 
must.  This  should  be  dune,  for  it  would 
save  millions  of  lives." 

I  give  you  the  words  cf  Edward  Teller, 
father  of  the  H-bomb: 

"We  must  realize  that  an  all-out  i.uclear 
attack  would  not  leave  our  Nation  uninhab- 
itable. Radioactivity  decays  •  *  •  contam- 
ination would  be  most  critical  for  about  2 
weeks.  During  that  time,  to  survive,  we 
must  be  sheltered  against  radioactivity. 
The;  we  could  emerge  to  clean  up  and  re- 
build our  Nation." 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  put  its  own  house  in 
order  by  providing  shelter  in  its  buildings 
to  insure  continuity  of  government  and  as 
an  example  to  the  people  that  our  leaders 
mean  it  when  they  say  shelter  i.s  necessary. 
There  are  new  Government  buildings  in 
Washington  completed  this  past  year  which 
do  not  have  fallout  shelters. 

Sample  rurveys  of  shelter  potential  of 
existing  buildings  have  been  conducted  in 
four  different  cities.  These  suggest  that 
millions  of  Americans  could  be  protected  by 
existing  structures  with  minor  modifica- 
tions. These  shelters  need  to  be  identified 
and   improved   throughout  the   Nation. 

There  ought  to  be  an  incentive  to  indi- 
viduals to  build  private  fallout  shelters. 
Some  Federal  and  State  tax  rebate  would 
be  In  order. 

Civil  defense  planning  and  coordination 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  civil  arm 
of  the  Government.     The  present   Director 


of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense.  Frank  Ellis— 
a  southerner  who  speaks  softly  and  acts 
vigorously-  Is  the  kind  of  man  who  can  and 
win  do  the  Job — if  given  the  tools  by  Con- 
gress, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  on 
fallout  protection  and  civil  defense, 
adopted  by  the  53d  Annual  Governors 
Conference  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on 
June  28,  1961,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  our 
Nation  and  all  free  peoples  are  desperately 
challenged  by  a  hostile  system  which  is  ex- 
plicitly and  vigorously  committed  to  the 
elimination  of  both  freedom  and  human 
dignity;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Nation  and  Its  peo- 
ple must  stand  firmly  and  purposefully  in 
support  of  their  fundamental  beliefs  or  see 
those  belief.s  eroded  throughout  the  world, 
nation  by  nation,  through  subversion  and 
nuclear  blackmail;  and 

Whereas  m  order  for  the  American  people 
to  have  the  will  to  defend  their  beliefs,  they 
must  have  the  capacity  to  survive  a  nuclear 
attacK:   and 

Whereas  the  American  people  today  do  not 
have  the  facilities  to  protect  themselves  and 
tlielr  families  from  fallout— the  most  dan- 
gerous aspect  of  nuclear  war — and  their 
vulner.ibllUy  const  it  utcs  a  serious  national 
weaknes.s  in  tlie  event  of  a  crisis;  and 

Whereas  fallout  shelters  could  save  many 
tens  of  millions  of  American  lives  In  the 
event   of  nuclear  war;    and 

Whereas  fallout  protection  for  our  civilian 
p-ipulation  Is  possible  and  is  feasible;   and 

Whereas  it  Is  a  matter  of  utmost  gravity 
to  the  strength  and  survival  of  the  Nation 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  that  immedi- 
ate steps  be  taken  to  obtain  fallout  protec- 
tion for  all  our  people  and  otherwise  to 
reinforce  our  civil  defense:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Raolrrd.  That  this  conference  hereby  de- 
clares its  support  for  an  agreement  with 
the  Judgment  expressed  by  the  Pre.sldent  of 
the  United  States  on  May  25.  1961.  that 
"there  Is  no  point  In  delaying  the  initiation 
of  a  nationwide  long-range  program  of  iden- 
tifying present  fallout  shelter  capacity  and 
providing  shelter  In  new  and  existing  struc- 
tures" and,  further,  that  this  form  of  sur- 
vival insurance  fully  Justifies  the  necessary 
cxi)enditure  of  our  effort,  time,  and  money; 
and  be  it  further 

R-tolvrd,  That  since  the  best  way  to  begin 
to  meet  the  urgent  civil  defense  require- 
ments of  our  people  Is  to  initiate  promptly 
a  positive  nationwide  program  for  fallout 
protection,  the  Governors  of  our  50  States, 
for  the  safety  of  our  people,  the  defense  of 
otir  Nation,  and  the  pre.'servation  of  freedom, 
take  executive  action  and  request  local  leg- 
islation  in   line  witli  national  policy  to: 

1.  Provide  fallout  ;,helters  to  the  extent 
fea.sible  in  all  State  buildings  as  well  as  in 
other  public  facilities; 

2  Provide  income  tax  deductions  i  in  those 
States  having  a  State  income  tax),  and  ex- 
empt the  cost  of  fallout  shelters  from  local 
real  estate  taxes,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $100 
per  planned  shelter  occupant; 

3  Stock  foods,  meditines.  and  supplies  In 
strategic    locations    throughout   each    State; 

4.  Construct  an  alternate  piotected  seat  of 
State  government  and  assist  local  govern- 
ments in  acquiring  similar  protected  seats 
of  authority  so  as  to  assure  the  continuity 
of  government  functioning  in  times  of 
emergency;  and 

5.  Revise.  In  cooperation  with  local  govern- 
ments, all  building  codes  and  specifications, 
where  necessary,  to  permit  fallout  shelter 
construction;    and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  reaffirm  the 
recommendations  and  resolutio.ns  adopted 
by  the  1960  Governors'  conference  on  fallout 
protection  and  civil  defense;  and  be  it 
further 

Reaolved,  That  the  Governors'  conference 
standing  committee  on  civil  defense  meet 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
cooperate  with  the  responsible  Federal  of- 
ficials In  developing  the  necessary  procedures 
and  policies  for  the  Federal  Government's 
new  and  affirmative  program  for  civil  defense 
and  in  allocating  among  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  the  responsibility  for 
such  a  program;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  chalrmin  of  the  con- 
ference to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  U  P  .^enate.  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  e  .ch  Member  of 
Congress;  and  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  cooperation  with  the 
States  Is  hereby  solicited  In  this  crucial 
undertaking  to  Insure  the  strength  and  the 
survival  of  the  American  Nation  and  Its 
people. 

SWIMMING    POOLS    FOR    THE    DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
this  is  a  hot  time  of  the  day,  and  a  lot 
of  things  of  national  significance  and 
international  significance  come  to  our 
attention.  As  the  present  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Miller  J  knows,  we  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  be  concerned 
about  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  there 
came  to  my  attention  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  June  21,  1961.  Washington 
Evening  Star,  called  "The  Rambler." 
with  the  headline  "Lines  Up  For  An 
Opening."  The  article  deals  with  swim- 
ming f>ools. 

As  a  result  of  reading  the  article,  I 
took  time  to  check  into  how  many  public 
swimming  pools  there  are  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  have  been  informed 
that  there  are  eight.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 800,000  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  means  that  there  is  one 
swimming  pool  for  about  100,000  people. 

The  article  says: 

The  sign  said  It  clearly  enough:  "Capacity 
of  pool  limited  to  80  persons." 

But  three  times  that  many  children  of 
Georgetown  wiggled.  Jiggled,  giggled  in  Une 
as  they  waited  for  the  Georgetown  Recrea- 
tion Department  pool  to  open. 

In  divided  lines — boys  on  right,  girls  on 
left— they  wound  around  swings  and  dirt 
and  up  the  stairs  to  the  bathhouse 

Those  at  top.  secure  In  their  frontline 
domain,  shouted  explosive  shouts  that 
echoed  over  treetops  to  dappled  streets  be- 
low. Those  at  the  end  of  the  line  gripped 
beach  towels  as  If  they  were  security  blan- 
kets  and   peered   anxiously   up   the  step>8. 

"Oh,  mother,  I'm  not  going  home,  They 
open  the  pool  In  5  minutes.  Even  If  they 
cut  us  off,  we  only  have  to  wait  an  hour  and 
then  they  let  the  next  group  In,"  said  a 
soprano  voice. 

"George,  George.  What  time  is  it?" 
shouted  three  boys.     George  never  answered. 

Many  maids  and  mothers  sat  in  shade 
and  hoped  their  charges  would  do  the  same. 
This  wish  was  fulfilled  for  only  those  guard- 
ing   the    children    waiting    for    the    wading 

PX)I. 

Other  caretakers  of  the  young  stood  their 
ground  In  line.  As  an  adult  this  called  for 
bravery  of  a  sort:  although  children  come 
only  waist  high.  In  mass  motion  they  seem 
as  deadly  as  a  school  of  piranha. 


One  mother  buffeted  by  five  or  six  little 
girls  heard  a  quiet  but  ecstatic,  "There's 
Charles,  mama."  as  her  daughter  spied  a 
familiar  brush-cut  in  the  boys  line. 

The  mother  had  great  difficulty  locating 
Charles    She  gave  up  with,  "Who's  Charles?" 

"Oh,  mother.  Charles  is  from  England." 

At  that  moment,  Charles  from  England, 
distinguished  himself  by  shoving  the  boy  In 
front  of  him. 

Behind  Charles  was  a  businessman,  wear- 
ing sneakers,  unsuccessfully  disguised  to 
himself  or  anyone  as  the  paunchless  boy  he 
once  was. 

In  both  lines  were  the  older  brothers  and 
sisters  who  had  not  managed  to  escaf>e  with- 
out their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
older  girls,  lips  faintly  tinted  with  lipstick, 
wore  bermudas  and  Bobby  Darin  T-shirts  as 
they  suffered  through  their  watch. 

Sometimes  they  eyed  the  boys  who  went 
to  college  and  worked  at  the  pool  In  the  sum- 
mer. They  were  sweat  shirts  with  Greek  let- 
ters and  zinc  oxide  on  their  noses  and  that 
calm  look  which  comes  from  seeing  the 
world  and  all. 

There  was  a  girl  who  worked  there,  too. 
She  wore  sliver  nail  polish  and  a  fraternity 
pin  and  she  Joked  with  the  boys. 

The  lines  were  getting  more  restless. 
Younger  children  cried  often,  mothers 
looked  at  wrlstwatches  often. 

A  boy  came  up  to  his  mother  to  get  his 
bathing  suit  and  his  sister  giggled.  "Oh 
Danny,  you're  in  the  wrong  line." 

"Shut  up,"  he  hissed  through  braces. 

And  then  there  was  a  loud  cheer  as  the 
pool  opened. 

"If  we  do  get  in,  grab  a  basket  and  run," 
ordered  one  boy  to  another. 

Inside  the  bathhouse  baskets  were  handed 
out  by  children  who  have  the  coveted  Job  of 
helpers,  coveted  because  it  entitles  them  to 
swim  in  the  off  hours  when  the  pool  is  closed. 

Forty  girls  and  forty  boys  filtered  through 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  counted.  One  girl 
proudly  repeated  three  times,  "I  was  the  last 
one  allowed  In." 

Soon  they  were  splashing  and  screaming 
and  looking  at  their  toes  through  water 
masks. 

On  the  outside  of  the  basket  cage,  girl 
No  41  held  down  her  position,  staring  inside. 
Behind  her  the  line  stretched.  Some  girls 
sat  on  the  floor  reading.  Others  leaned  on 
the  rail  or  sat  on  steps. 

In  the  boys  line,  the  enterprising  bribed 
others  to  save  their  places  as  they  went  to 
the  swings,  ping  pong  tables  and  basketball 
court  to  wait  out  the  hour. 

Only  a  few  mothers  persuaded  children  to 
leave  the  noise  at  34th  Street  and  'Volta  Place 
NW.,  with  a  bribe  of  "tomorrow  we'll  come 
early." 

I  have  read  the  article  because  I 
thought  it  gave  a  very  good  description 
of  what  the  young  people  wish  to  do  in 
hot  weather.  They  all  wish  to  go  into 
the  water. 

I  have  been  a  playground  director.  In 
the  middle  of  summer,  when  one  looks 
at  the  playgrounds,  one  finds  that  swim- 
ming pools  have  the  greatest  attraction 
for  the  young  people. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  firm  beUef 
that  when  we  think  about  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  troubles  our  young 
people  get  into,  we  should  think  about 
swimming  pools.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is 
swimming  in  a  pool  all  day,  it  is  not  likely 
he  or  she  will  get  into  trouble  at  night, 
for  swimming  makes  a  person  tired. 
This  can  be  a  form  of  preventive  medi- 
cine in  regard  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

There  is  before  the  Senate  a  bill  to 
provide  for  juvenile  court  judges  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  supported  such  a 
measure  last  year.     I  was  chairman  of 


the  subcommittee  which  reported  the 
bill.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
went  to  the  House,  where  it  was  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  President,  I  hoE>e  that  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  recreation  depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  really  have  a  des- 
perate need  for  additional  juvenile  court 
judges,  or  whether  we  could  give  more 
attention  to  providing  something  in  the 
field  of  recreation  for  young  people  be- 
fore they  reach  the  courtroom.  That 
is  the  time  to  stop  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  talked  to  Inspector  Winters  of  the 
police  department  about  the  young  peo- 
ple. He  explained  the  amount  of  money 
he  had.  and  the  number  of  people  who 
were  under  his  charge. 

The  point  always  comes  back  to  my 
mind  that,  so  far  as  preventive  medicine 
in  regard  to  young  people  is  concerned, 
we  should  provide  facilities.  Some  peo- 
ple say,  "All  this  goes  to  the  home." 
That  may  be  true.  Frankly,  we  who 
serve  in  the  Congress  and  we  who  serve 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
cannot  tell  the  parents  how  to  raise  their 
children,  but  certainly  we  can  do  some- 
thing more  toward  providing  things  in 
a  public  atmosphere  which  would  make 
it  easy  for  those  who  perhaps  have  dif- 
ficulty In  managing  at  home,  and  per- 
haps cannot  do  so. 

Some  people  say.  "It  all  goes  back  to 
the  schools  and  to  the  churches."  We  all 
know  thnt  in  the  summertime  the  doors 
of  the  schools  are  closed.  The  play- 
grounds are  open,  but  in  the  hot  weather 
the  children  all  wish  to  go  to  the  swim- 
ming pools. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  this 
regard.  I  served  as  mayor  of  Evansville. 
which  faced  a  similar  situation.  We 
built  three  new  pools  in  the  city  of  Evans- 
ville. The  city  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  a 
population  of  about  140,000,  and  there 
are  8  public  swimming  pools  in  the  city, 
plus  a  large  pool  at  which  a  fee  is 
charged  to  enter  the  pool.  Evansville 
has  8  pools  for  140,000  people,  yet  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  there  are  8  pools  for 
800,000  people.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
enough. 

In  my  opinion,  in  the  summertime  the 
best  investment  we  can  make  for  the 
young  people  is  to  make  sure  that  they 
have  swimming  facilities  available, 
swimming  pools  within  walking  distance. 
I  do  not  refer  to  private  pools  for  people 
who  can  afford  them  for  their  children. 
I  refer  to  pools  where  any  boy  or  girl  who 
wishes  to  get  wet — to  splash  or  not  to 
splash — can  do  so. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low Senators  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
When  the  measure  is  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  respect  to  this  most  worthwhile 
project. 

ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE  EUGENE  M.  ZUCKERT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
forceful  speech  made  by  Secretary 
Eugene  Zuckert  of  the  Air  Force  last 
Friday  in  Detroit,  In  which  he  uses  as  a 
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Presloent  Kennedy  Is   wisely  and  rightly 
putting  the  fullest  Influence  of  the  White 


should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  civil  arm 
of  the  Government.     The   present   Director 


where    necessary,    to   permit    fallout    shelter 
construction;    and  be  it  further 
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text  Abraham  Lincoln's  line,  "I  think  the 
necessity  of  being  ready  increases.  Look 
to  it."  He  gives  us  a  checklist  of  14 
points  to  which  we  can  add  our  own,  "We 
do, "  or  "We  are,"  as  we  check  ourselves 
out  on  the  course  charted  for  the  free 
world.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  speech  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Hon.  Eugene  M.  ZrcKEBT,  Sec- 

retakt  of  the  alb  force,  third  annual 

Industry  Missile  and  Space   Conference 

AND  Aerospace  Exposition,  Detroit,  Mich., 

Pridat,  July  14,  1961 

George  BernEird  Shaw  once  said  that  his 
method  was  to  take  the  utmost  trouble  to 
find  the  right  thing  to  say,  and  then  to  say 
It  with  the  utmost  levity. 

I  have  sore  need  for  his  talents.  It  Isn't 
any  trouble  to  find  things  to  say  before  a 
defense-minded  audience  today,  but  I  can 
teU  you  it  is  hard  to  say  them  with  any 
levity. 

Levity  is  hard  to  come  by  these  days. 
There  even  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  good 
stories — at  least,  stories  that  speakers  can 
use. 

I  thought  for  a  long  time  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  employed  humor  in  his  speeches  to 
lighten  the  burden  upon  his  listeners,  but 
he  really  didn't.  He  sought  always  to  say 
things  as  simply  as  possible,  direct  without 
being  blunt,  and  in  familiar  words.  Above 
all,  he  employed  brevity. 

His  letter  to  Governor  Curtln  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  April  1861  is  one  of  the  shortest 
of  all  the  letters  of  the  great  preserved  for 
posterity.  I  quote  It  In  Its  entirety:  "I  think 
the  necessity  of  being  ready  increases.  Look 
to  It." 

Were  I  a  Lincoln,  I  should  sit  down  now. 

Since  I  am  not,  I  will  take  my  text  from 
his  letter.  I  will  try  to  say  In  words  as 
simple  and  few  as  possible  what  I  have  to 
say  about  being  ready  in  face  of  the  threat 
which  confronts  the  free  world  today. 

The  threat  which  confronts  us  has  never 
been  more  simply  stated  than  it  was  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Busk  at  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington  on  Monday. 

"The  central  issue  of  the  crisis,"  said  Mr. 
Rusk,  "is  the  announced  determination  to 
Impose  a  world  of  coercion  upon  those  not 
already  subjected  to  it." 

Lest  his  hearers  think  the  simplicity  ex- 
aggerated. Mr.  Rusk  urged  that  we  not 
be  "misled  by  our  own  reluctance  to  believe 
what  they  (the  Soviets)  say.  for  on  this 
point,  they  have  proved  that  they  mean  it." 

"At  stake,"  he  said,  "is  the  survival  and 
growth  of  the  world  of  free  choice  and  of  the 
free  cooperation  pledged  in  the  Charter  (of 
the  United  Nations) .  There  is  no  'troika'  on 
this  Issue — It  is  posed  between  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  empire  and  all  the  rest,  whether  allied 
or  neutral;  and  It  is  now  posed  in  every 
continent." 

Now.  if  this  Is  the  issue,  and  it  is  posed 
on  every  continent,  what  do  we  do,  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  words,  to  see  to  it  that  we  are 
ready. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  term 
used  by  Air  Force  and  airline  pilots  of  being 
"checked  out,"  on  a  plane  or  a  route.  It 
might  be  a  good  time  to  check  ourselves  out 
on  the  course  charted  for  the  free  world. 

I  have  made  something  of  a  checklist.  In 
place  of  the  numbers,  you  can  put  "We  do.  we 
are,"  or  whatever  seems  appropriate.  As 
the  examiner,  I  will  have  comments  on  some 
items. 

1.  Understand  the  nattire  of  the  tjTanny 
holdliiK  so  much  of  the  world  in  tight  grip; 

2.  Recognize  the  threat  to  our  freedom 
and  very  existence  in  the  spread  of  this 
coercive  system; 


8.  Determine,  at  whatever  cost,  to  pre- 
serve freedom  without  aggression  and  peace 
without  subjugation. 

Comment:  Having  checked  these  items  re- 
specting our  motivation,  let  us  look  at  the 
items  Bs  to  how  we  should  proceed. 

4.  Maintain,  throughout  and  for  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary,  the  means  of  defense 
adequate  to  deter  aggression,  and.  failing, 
the  means  to  overcome  the  aggressor; 

5.  Accept  the  leadership  of  the  free  world 
Imposed  upon  us,  in  President  Kennedy's 
words,  by  both  conviction  and  strength; 

6.  Acknowledge  the  common  danger  to  all 
the  world  not  under  Sino-Sovlet  coercion, 
and  acknowledge  and  serve  the  vital  bond 
among  us  and  our  allies  and  friends; 

7.  Oppose  the  advance  of  Communist 
t>Tanny  by  continuing  aid  for  constructive 
works  In  nations  needing  help,  to  relieve  the 
social  stress  upon  which  the  forces  of  t>Tanny 
invade  and  develop. 

Comment:  These  items  commit  us  to  the 
most  cohesive  possible  military  jxjsture 
among  the  free  nations  who  share  our  de- 
termination, and  to  a  sound  and  long-range 
program  of  aid  to  strengthen  freedom. 

In  other  words,  here  Is  our  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  the  developing  nations  the 
real  worth  and  opportunity  of  their  self- 
determination  in  freedom  and  In  association 
with  us, 

The  next  few  Items  relate  to  our  devotion 
to  our  own  ideals  and  to  the  caliber  of  the 
leadership  which  we  give  the  free  world. 

8.  Build  and  employ  the  full  power  and 
strength  of  the  organized  community  of 
nations  to  exercise  and  develop  for  all  the 
world  a  triily  effective  means  to  peace  and 
progress; 

9.  Seek  constantly  and  honestly  through 
equitable  negotiation  to  reduce  the  causes 
of  friction  which  can  strike  the  flames  of 
war; 

10.  Avoid  those  acts  which  through  mis- 
understanding, misinterpretation,  or  inad- 
vertence, might  provoke  conflict,  foreclose 
constructive  paths  to  peace,  or  weaken  the 
alliance  of  the  free  nations. 

Comment:  These  three  Items  mean  we 
must  strengthen  and  expand  in  every  way 
both  our  participation  In  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations 
and  all  its  organisms. 

These  three  mean  also  th.it  we  continue 
without  stint  to  seek  Just  and  effective  con- 
trol of  arms  both  to  relieve  tensions  which 
engender  war  and  to  divert  greater  wealth 
and  energy  to  constructive  purpose. 

And  they  mean  thr.t  we  continue  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  terrible  hazard  of  nuclear 
war.  that  we  are  determined  to  utilize  every 
honorable  and  con.striictive  me.;ns  to  avoid 
it.  but  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  it. 

These  first  10  points  relate  to  broad  na- 
tional policy  and  posture. 

The  following  items  progress  toward  spe- 
cifics. 

11.  Prepare  oiir.'-.elvrs  to  .■:u,stain  this  pos- 
ture of  leadership  and  strength,  with  effec- 
tive deterrence  of  aggression,  for  as  many 
years,  for  as  many  changes  of  administration, 
for  as  many  decades,  for  as  many  genera- 
tions— as  may  'oe  necessary  to  bring  man  to 
his  senses; 

12.  Increase  and  expand  the  effectiveness 
of  the  regular  Military  Establishment 
through  current  utilization  of  the  nonregu- 
lar  components — Reserve  and  National 
Gu.ird — as  well  as  through  Intrt^rated  train- 
ing for  their  quick  respon.se  in  emergency; 

13.  Prepare  to  sustain  the  Nation  and  its 
people  through  whatever  conflict  many  ensue 
if  all  else  fails. 

These  items  mean  that  you,  as  civic  and 
industrial  k-Tiriers.  prepare  in  your  business 
and  your  communities  for  a  very  long  period 
of  national  alert;  that  you  assist  and  en- 
courage your  employees,  in  tlieir  participa- 
tion in  Reserve  and  National  Guard  activi- 


ties, and  that  you  take  local  leadership  and 
responsibility  and  give  support  to  civil  de- 
fense measures. 

But  this  national  alert  is  not  static.  Our 
adversary  has  many  courses  open  to  him. 
Constancy  and  strength  in  these  13  items 
will  thwart  his  ends  on  most  fronts,  but  not 
all.     We  must  therefore,  in  Item — 

14.  Foresee  and  be  prepared  fully  to  re- 
Ep>ond  at  those  threatened  points  in  the  world 
where  Communist  engulfment  would  seri- 
ously undermine  the  structure  of  the  free 
world. 

This  is  where  we  are  today.  Berlin  is  such 
a  point. 

You  can  make  your  own  checklist.  It  will 
come  out  pretty  close  to  the  list  which  the 
President  must  have  in  mind  as  he  takes 
measure  of  our  situation  before  Berlin. 

Being  prepared  to  respond  as  floodflghters 
and  stay  the  threat  means  to  be  prepared  for 
all  consequences. 

If  under  item  9,  the  seeking  of  solutions 
through  equitable  negotiation,  constructive 
understanding  is  possible,  we  will  avail  our- 
selves of  this  means. 

If  we  are  meaningfully,  responsibly,  and 
intelligently  checked  out  on  every  item  on 
the  national  checklist,  and  if  we  are  reso- 
lutely mindful  of  the  consequences,  there  is 
basis  for  confidence  that  the  threatening 
Berlin  crisis  will  either  be  surmounted  or  the 
provocation  withdrawn. 

If  we  remain  alert  and  work  to  stay 
checked  out,  we  can  save  both  freedom  and 
peace. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smathers.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


CITIZEN  SOLDIERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
ropos of  the  problem  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  our  defenses  and  the  ramparts 
of  freedom.  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Chips  Are  Down,  and  To- 
day's Citizen  Soldier  Is  Better  Prepared." 
written  by  Roy  P.  Stewart,  who  has 
.'^rrvcd  as  military  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  and  as  roving  reporter,  re- 
poiting;  on  various  items  in  the  State,  in 
tlie  Nation,  and  in  the  international 
field, 

Mr.  Stewart  served  with  distinction 
with  the  great  45th  Infantry  Division  in 
Woild  War  II.  He  was  called  to  service 
attain  with  the  group  who  served  in 
Koiea.  He  has  been  a  very  active  citizen 
Reserve  officer  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Stewart  points  out  that  the  citizen 
soldier  of  today  is  aware  of  the  grave 
dangers  that  America,  as  the  leader  of 
tiie  free  world,  faces.  I  should  like  to 
read  one  paragraph  of  the  article,  which 
I  think  is  especially  important  at  this 
timo. 

Now  your  citizen  soldier  is  more  literate 
on  world  affairs  than  ever  before.  He  knows 
more  abimt  a  world  shrunken  in  size  by  air- 
craft and  missiles.  He  knows  more  of  his 
own  country's  place  in  this  world  and  under- 
stands clearly  just  whom  his  Nation's  en- 
emies are.  He  has  grown  up,  discarding  that 
insular,  provincial  feeling  of  long  ago. 

I  commend  the  article  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  state  of  the  Nation,  in  the 
atLitude  and  determination  of  our  great 
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as  deadly  as  a  school  of  piranha. 


measure  last  year.    I  was  chairman  of     Friday  in  Detroit,  m  which  he  uses  as  a 
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body  of  National  Guardsmen  and  reserv- 
ists throughout  this  Nation  who  are  ever 
ready  in  case  of  need.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Chips  Are  Down,  and  Today's  Citizen 
Soldier   Is   Better  Prepared 

(By    Roy    P.    Stewart) 

Maybe  I  should  have  listened  to  the  old 
professor  at  a  famed  university  in  Virginia 
during  World  War  II.  Each  night  during  a 
course  some  Army  characters  were  taking  he 
lectured  exactly  2  hours  on  psychology  of 
the    soldier. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  boresome  speak- 
ers I  ever  listened  to  and  this  came  on  the 
end  of  a  day  already  filled  In  50-minute  in- 
tervals since  early  morning.  We  sat  in  what 
had  been  the  law  library.  My  seat  was  next 
to  wall  shelves  of  books  on  English  conunon 
law.     Interesting   stuff. 

So  he  didn't  teach  me  any  psychology  of 
the  soldier.  What  I  know  In  that  fleld.  If 
anything,  has  come  from  drills  and  maneu- 
vers, training  camps,  and  active  duty  In  the 
p.-ist  21  years.     More  than  that  really. 

Started  taking  Uncle's  $1.40  a  day  in  1924 
as  a  two  striper  in  the  158th  Artillery  of  the 
45th  Infantry  Division.  Since  then  I've 
been  In  and  out  of  It  several  times,  and  as 
a  civilian  correspondent  worked  1940  and 
1941  Louisiana  maneuvers,  training  camps 
at  Sill  and  Barkeley  Plus  Camp  Polk  In 
1950  as  a  special  staff  oflBcer. 

This  is  preface  to  the  observation  that  In 
the  current  uncertainty  over  what  the  na- 
tion Is  doing  or  may  do.  the  psychological 
reactions  of  Oklahoma  citizen  soldiers  Is  a 
most  interesting  study,  and  It  is  far  differ- 
ent from  either  1940  or  1950  Although 
based  on  the  Thunderblrd.s  this  sh^^uld  be 
true  of  all  Reserve  component." 

In  mid -September,  1940.  the  division  was 
fresh  from  the  swamps  and  swales  of  Louisi- 
ana. Although  the  war  in  Europe  was  then 
a  year  old  most  of  us  still  thought  of  that 
are.i  as  a  far  away  country.  We  were  insular 
and  not  Internationally  minded.  A^ide  from 
some  study  of  geography  and  history  our 
thinking  was  provincial. 

The  callup  caught  everyone  as  unpre- 
pared emotionally  as  it  did  the  Army  with 
its  moth-eaten  World  War  I  surplus  cloth- 
ing and  antiquated  weapons.  There  was  even 
an  element  of  fear.  Not  fear  of  service  or 
even  of  combat,  but  fear  of  the  unknown. 
Not  too  different  from  that  of  Columbus' 
.'•■allors  who  still  believed  the  world  was  flat 
and  there  was  a  falllng-off  place. 

A  great  part  of  this  was  worked  out  in 
training.  That  did  more  than  the  first 
crude  orientation  and  Information  lectures. 
So  did  gradual  replacement  of  obsolete 
weapons  and  vehicles  with  newer  ones.  TTie 
knowledge  that  all  the  world  was  getting 
into  this  thing  helped,  too. 

The  blitz  in  Hawaii  killed  any  fear  of 
tlie  unknown  left  and  gave  everyone  some- 
thing to  be  mad  about  after  declarations 
of  war  on  Japan  and  Germany.  That  was 
positive. 

The  prewar  Guard  and  Reserve  were  more 
sociable  in  nature!  than  that  reorganized 
after  World  War  II.  This  time  officers  and 
noncoms  and  a  great  portion  of  the  men 
were  combat  experienced,  or  at  least  had 
wartime  service  behind  them. 

There  also  was  more  of  an  awareness  of 
our  place  in  world  affairs  and  more  feeling 
of  nationalism.  Our  concepts  were  broad- 
ened as  travels  i  increased  our  geographic 
knowledge.  The  nellng  existed  that  if  you 
went  back  in  an  outfit  you  might  be  called 
again.  The  examp:e  of  Minute  Men  at  Con- 
cord was  not  Just  a  figure  of  speech. 

When  the  Comniunists  rolled  into  South 
Korea    in    June    lt50,    almost    all    reservists 


quietly  began  to  get  ready.  The  actual 
callup.  of  course,  caught  most  everyone 
with  things  undone.  But  there  was  a  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  Inevitability  of  the  call. 
There  was  no  Bwrpriae  element  left. 

We  knew  a  bit  more  about  the  enemy, 
too,  and  the  necessity  for  service.  One  basic 
advantage  was  that  we  were  returning  to 
something  we  knew  a  bit  about.  Pear  of 
the  unknown  was  no  longer  a  factor. 

Now  your  citizen  soldier  is  more  literate 
on  world  affairs  than  ever  before.  He  knows 
more  about  a  world  shrunken  in  size  by  air- 
craft and  missiles.  He  knows  more  of  his 
own  country's  place  in  this  world  and  un- 
derstands clearly  Just  whom  his  nation's 
enemies  are.  He  has  grown  up,  discarding 
that  insular,  provincial  feeling  of  long  ago. 

Personally,  he  is  no  more  ready  to  pull  up 
st.Tkes  and  go  into  active  duty  than  he  ever 
wn-s.  and  some  of  those  same  things  he  al- 
ways Intended  to  do  still  wait.  For  various 
re  ueons  he  has  worn  the  cloth  and  did  It 
freely  with  full  understanding  that  he  is 
vulnerable.  Only  this  time  he  knows  more 
a  boil  t  why. 

He  also  l.s  unhappy  about  the  state  of  the 
world.  He  has  seen  endless  talks  fall  to 
settle  unrest  or  stop  the  enemy  from  grab- 
bing more  real  estate  and  massed  peoples 
who  were  weak  or  unprepared.  He  has  seen 
the  growing  critical  threat  to  this  Nation 
through  misuse  of  men  and  resources  and 
knows  the  last  chips  are  down. 

He  is  far  better  prepared  psychologically 
and  patriotically  for  definite  action  than 
either  the  national  administration  or  Penta- 
gon brass  rate  him.  He  Is  a  beef  eating  man 
now — not  a  child  on  pablum. 

Your  citizen  soldier  who  has  seen  war 
wants  no  part  of  it  for  adventure's  sake 
or  any  other  rca.son  except  the  basic  one — 
if  that's  the  only  way  to  have  a  real  peace 
then  let's  get  on  with  It — standing  erect 
pjid  unafraid.  That's  the  way  a  free  man 
should  live. 


PIGGYBACK   FREIGHT  RATES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps a  million  letters,  and  thousands  of 
editorials  have  been  written  on  the  so- 
caJled  piggyback  issue  that  is  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
This  problem  has  been  the  sutiject  of 
numerous  hearings  and  Congress  has 
been  barraged  by  a  million  letters,  more 
or  less,  in  behalf  of  the  various  par- 
ticipants in  the  controversy.  The  strug- 
gle is  between  the  ti'ucklines  £.nd  the 
railroad  lines  over  the  question  of  selec- 
tive discriminatoiT  and  destructive  rate 
cutting.  It  was  left,  as  usual,  to  the  good 
old  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  to  come  forth 
with  the  most  concise  and  most  clearcut 
explanation  of  the  issue  in  the  i^roblem 
with  which  the  Committee  on  Co;iimerce 
now  struggles.  Because  of  its  claiity  and 
its  interest  to  Members  of  Con:?ress,  I 
ask  that  the  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  dated  Monday,  July  10, 
1961.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Florida, 
for  his  courtesy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch. 
July  10,  19611 

PlGGTB.^CK  AND  THE   ICC 

In  approving  the  existing  rail  piggyback 
freight  rates,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission puts  itself  in  the  extraordinary  posi- 
tion of  sanctioning  for  the  railroada  what  it 
had  denounced  in  strong  terms  for  the  truck- 


ing Industry.  Its  decision  is  reported  vir- 
tually certain  to  be  taken  into  the  courts, 
which  wUl  no  doubt  want  to  examine  closely 
Uiis  contradiction. 

The  core  of  the  controversy  is  the  piggy- 
back carriage  of  automobiles.  What  is  revo- 
iTJtlonary  about  the  rail  rates  on  automobiles 
Is  the  fact  that  they  are  flat  charges  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  a  carload  regardless  of  the 
weight  or  value  of  the  freight  being  hauled 
When  truck  carriers  applied  for  permission 
to  eitablish  rates  on  the  same  basis,  the  ICC 
said  only  last  year; 

"The  weight  and  value  of  the  automobiles 
to  be  transported  are  Ignored.  Thtis.  a  lux- 
ury-type automobile  with  greater  weight 
would  be  transported  at  the  same  rate  as  an 
economy-type  aulomobUe  with  lighter 
weight.  It  is  Just  and  reasonable  that  a 
higher-valued  automobile  with  greater 
weight  sliould  pay  a  higher  rate  per  hundrf-d 
pounds  than  smaller,  lower-valued  auto- 
mobiles." 

If  that  is  indeed  "Just  end  reasonable"  as 
the  Commission  says — and  hiis  been  the  phi- 
losophy of  regulated  ratemaklng  through- 
out its  history — "then  how  in  the  name  of 
jusuce  can  the  Commission  give  its  blessing 
to  the  same  m^ethod  of  ratemaklng  by  the 
railroads?"  the  trucking  industry  asks.  It's 
a  good  question,  and  one  to  which  the  ICC 
has  yet  to  give  an  answer,  if  there  Is  one 

Under  the  rail  piggyback  rates  which  the 
Commission  has  now  approved,  these  topsy- 
turvy conditions  prevail:  The  heaviest  and 
most  expensive  cars  move  at  the  lowe.st 
charge  per  hundred  pounds,  the  lightest  alid 
least  expensive  at  the  highest  charge.  It 
costs  60  percent  more  per  hundred  pounds 
to  ship  an  economy  car.  the  Falcon,  than  it 
does  to  ship  a  luxury  car,  the  Cadillac, 
which  weighs  twice  as  much  and  sells  for 
more  than  twice  as  much  A  carload  of 
lower  priced  automobiles  valued  at  $20,000 
must  pay  the  same  freight  as  a  carload  of 
higher   priced   cars   valued  at  $80,000. 

Tlie  railroads  are  entitled  to  reap  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  equipment  and  handliiig 
methods  they  developed  in  order  to  win  b.ick 
the  automobile-carrying  business  they  had 
previously  lost  to  the  trucks  and  barge  lines 
Insofar  as  this  equipment  and  handling  rep- 
resent a  real  saving  of  transportation  coets 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  benefit  from  it 
But  the  ratemaklng  process  for  this  type  of 
freight  must  obviously  be  equitable  and 
must  conform  with  principles  of  a  sound 
nation:.!  transportation  policy.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  well  the  courts  find 
tlie  ICC  has  served  thoee  principles  in  its 
piggyback  decision. 


WHAT    CAN   WE   DO    ABOUT   CUBA' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  President  administered  tlie 
oath  of  office  to  two  officials,  and  set  the 
stage  for  what  could  be  a  bright  new  era 
in  inter-American  relations. 

The  officials.  Robert  Woodward,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  De  Lesseps 
Morrison.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  were 
charged  with  a  serious  responsibility. 

For  they  will  serve,  in  efifect,  as  the 
custodians  of  our  Latin  American  policy. 
To  them  falls  the  job  of  mending  fences 
which  are  sadly  deteriorated.  I  wish 
them  outstanding  success. 

Theii-s  will  be  the  task  of  restoring 
confidence  among  our  neighbors  in  the 
determination  and  good  wUl  of  the 
United  States. 

Theirs  will  be  the  task  of  convincing 
Latin  America  that  we  cannot  and  will 
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not  stand  by  inactive  while  the  hemi- 
sphere is  burrowed  thiough  by  a  con- 
spiracy that  would  destroy  us  all. 

To  achieve  any  success  in  a  trying  and 
grueling  test  they  must  use  every  reserve 
of  intelligence,  determination,  and  dedi- 
cation, realistically  applied. 

For  this  is  not  a  job  for  hollow  men 
and  indifferent  bureaucrats,  but  a  test 
for  those  who  would  rise  to  the  challenge 
of  leadership. 

On  March  13  of  this  year.  President 
Kennedy,  speaking  to  a  small  group  at 
the  White  House,  stated: 

I  propose  that  the  American  Republics 
begin  a  vast  new  10-year  plan  for  the  Amer- 
icas, a  plan  to  transform  the  1960's  into  an 
historic  decade  of  democratic   programs. 

Then  he  asked  for  a  "vast  coopera- 
tive effort,  unparalleled  in  magnitude 
and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the 
basic  needs  of  the  American  people  for 
homes,  work  and  land,  health  and 
schools." 

With  these  words,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  launched  the  Alliance  for 
Pi'Ogress,  a  plan  of  great  breadth  and 
scope,  which  seeks  to  free  millions  of 
Latin  Americans  from  the  bonds  of  pov- 
erty, disease,  squalor,  and  misery.  I  en- 
dorse the  aims  of  Alianza  Para  El  Prog- 
resso,  and  regret  it  has  been  so  long 
overdue. 

In  10  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
spoken  some  200  times  about  Latin 
America  and  its  basic  needs.  Once  to 
plead — in  vain — for  "a  new  approach  to 
Latin  America  to  eliminate  the  condi- 
tions of  poverty  and  illiteracy  in  which 
the  seeds  of  communism  bloom  and 
flourish." — June  6,  1954. 

Another  time  to  decry  the  fact  that 
our  Latin  American  relations  were  being 
•'brushed  off  with  glib  phrases  *  *  * 
and  noble -sounding  cliches." — February 
25,  1954. 

And  still  another  time  to  warn  that 
"Latin  America  is  beset  with  gigantic 
problems  which  must  be  met  and  solved 
if  the  hemisphere  is  to  remain  secure." — 
January  11,  1955. 

But  these  words  and  similar  warnings 
by  others  went  unheeded  as  the  United 
States  hurried  off  to  tend  to  crisis  upon 
crisis  in  other  parts  of  a  troubled  world. 

World  War  II  ended  on  August  14, 
1945.  On  August  15,  when  our  attention 
was  focused  on  our  own  recovery  and 
the  problems  arising  from  Europe's  dev- 
astation, we  put  on  the  shelf  the  good 
neighbor  policy  and  in  so  doing  opened 
the  door  to  communism  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica at  a  time  when  its  millions  of  people 
were  engulfed  in  the  greatest  social  and 
political  upheaval  in  their  history. 

Meantime,  the  Communists  have  been 
at  work  steadily  and  patiently,  to  under- 
mine country  after  country  and  the  very 
structure  of  the  inter-American  system 
itself.  Lest  we  forget,  it  was  Nikolai 
Lenin  himself,  who  said  in  1923 : 

First  we  will  take  Eastern  Europe,  then 
the  masses  of  Asia,  then  we  will  encircle 
the  United  States,  which  will  be  the  last 
bastion  of  capitalism.  We  will  not  have 
to  attack.  It  will  fall  like  an  overripe  fruit 
Into  our  hands. 

Thirty-eight  years  later,  in  1961,  Har- 
old Milks,  the  Associated  Press  corre- 
spondent in  Havana  until  he  was  ousted 


with  all  the  other  American  reporter.s, 
said: 

Communism  will  have  a  hold  on  much, 
if  not  all,  of  Latin  America  in  3  years  if 
the  Castro  regime  remains  in  power  in  Cuba 

Dr.  Pedro  Beltran,  Prime  Minister  of 
Peru,  one  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  men 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a  man  who 
has  fought,  suffered,  and  been  jailed  in 
defense  of  freedom,  said  on  March  22. 
1961: 

Communism  iS  gaining  ground  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  before  our  very  eyes.  If  the 
United  States  does  not  step  for\^ard  now 
with  dynamic  leadership  to  meet  the  un- 
ceasing conspiracy,  on  our  own  shores,  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  Latin 
America  is  lost.  And  if  Latin  Amciica.  with 
all  its  200  million  people  is  lost,  so  alr.o  Is 
Che  United  States. 

He  added: 

But  would  It  not  be  tr.igic  if  the  United 
States  won  thC'  Congo,  secured  Berlin,  tri- 
umphed in  Laos.  Ghana,  and  the  islands 
of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  while  in  the  end  a 
victorious  Communist  thrust  for  power  tcwjk 
place  in  the  heart  of  its  own  hemisphere':' 

Let  no  one  be  mistaken.  Communisms 
shock  troops  have  launched  their  attack 
on  the  entire  hemisphere  and  have  won 
their  first  beachhead. 

I  ask.  What  do  we  do? 

To  my  mind  the  answer  i,s  .simple  We 
make  a  decision  to  meet  threat  with 
action. 

Tn  a  speech  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April  20,  Pres- 
ident Kenned./  said : 

Cuba  must  rot  be  abandoned  to  the  Com- 
munists. And  we  do  not  intend  to  abandon 
It  either. 

With  these  words.  President  Kennedy 
pledged  the  liberation  of  6  million  Cu- 
bans. 

On  May  2,  the  State  Department, 
through  an  oflBcial  spokesman,  stated 
that  Cuba  is  "certainly  a  member  of  the 
Communist  bloc." 

This  statement  explicity  recognizes 
that  there  has  been  Communist  inter- 
vention in  this  hemisphere. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what 
provisions  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
made  to  protect  itself  and  to  cope  with 
this  type  of  alien  penetration. 

During  the  past  century  and  a  third, 
a  great  body  of  international  law  has 
been  assembled  by  the  American  nations 
to  preserve  the  political  and  physical  in- 
tegrity of  the  hemisphere. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  body  of  law  is 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  enunciated  in  1823. 
This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  ex- 
pression of  the  principle  of  self-protec- 
tion applied  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  more  recent  years,  as  the  operative 
facility  of "  the  inter-American  system 
was  developed,  a  series  of  pacts  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  for  their  mutual  protection. 

The  integrity  of  the  inter-American 
system  was  pledged  by  the  Rio  treaty — 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance — in  1947,  whose  signators 
joined  together  to  prevent  and  repel 
threats  and  acts  of  aggression  against 
any  of  the  countries  of  the  Americas. 


The  hemisphere  system  was  buttres.'^ed 
m  1948  when  21  nations  joined  in  the 
Act  of  Bogota  to  charter  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  achieve  peace 
for  the  American  states  and  to  promote 
their  solidarity,  to  defend  their  sover- 
eignty, their  territorial  integrity,  and 
their  independence. 

In  1954,  by  the  terms  of  the  Caracas 
lesolution  the  intervention  of  commu- 
ni.sm  in  the  hemisphere  was  specifically 
prohibited  by  a  crystal-clear  resolution 
which  declared: 

The  domination  or  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  any  American  state  by  the 
international  Communist  movement,  ex- 
tcndiiu.^  to  this  hemisphere  the  political  sys- 
tem of  an  extra-continental  power.  wou!d 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and 
political  ind^pendf^nce  of  the  American 
states,  endangering  the  peace  of  America 
and  woiild  call  for  ;i  meetiiig  of  consultation 
to  con«!ldf>r  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
action   m   afcordnnce  with  existing  treaties 

Article  6  of  the  Rio  treaty  recognizes 
that  there  could  be  aggression  without 
aimed  attack  as  was  the  case  of  Castro's 
seizure  of  power  in  Cuba,  and  it  provides 
that— 

If  the  inviolability  of  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  of  the  sovereignty  or  political  in- 
de,)endencc  of  any  American  state  should  be 
affected  by  an  aggression  which  is  not  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  extra-continental  or 
intra-continental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
shall  meet  Immediately  In  order  to  agree 
on  the  measures  which  must  be  taken  in 
case  of  aggression  to  Jisslst  the  victim  of  the 
aggression,  or,  in  any  case,  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  continent. 

Article  8  of  the  Rio  treaty  spells  out 
what  sanctions  can  be  imposed  against 
an  aggressor  nation  in  the  hemisphere — 

Recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions, 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations;  breaking 
of  consular  relations;  partial  or  complete 
interruption  of  economic  relations  or  of  rail, 
sea,  air.  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and 
radio-telephonic  or  radio-telegraphic  com- 
munications; and  use  of  armed  force. 

The  law  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
embodied  in  these  three  mentioned 
pacUs,  IS  ironclad. 

The  violation  of  this  solemn  Rio  treaty 
by  the  Castro  government,  by  observa- 
tion, by  self -confession,  by  definition,  is 
clear. 

And  the  enforcing  and  punitive  actions 
against  Castro  are  demanded  by  applica- 
tion of  the  most  basic  structure  of  inter- 
national law,  pacta  sunt  servanda,  ob- 
ligations must  be  kept. 

But  we  are  faced  with  the  hard  and 
yet  indigestible  fact  that  even  though 
our  hemispheric  political  community,  the 
GAS,  is  doubly  armed  to  move  against 
the  intervention  of  communism  and 
pledged  to  take  action,  no  unified  action 
aLiaiiLst  the  self-proclaimed  Red  regime 
of  Fidel  Castro  has  been  forthcoming. 

In  all  candor,  I  do  not  expect  such  ac- 
tion to  take  place  in  time  to  halt  the 
spread  of  Castro  communism  beyond  the 
explosion  point. 

That  being  so,  what  can  the  United 
States  alone  do  to  protect  itself  and  the 
hemispheric  system? 


is.orea    in   June    ifcoo,   almost   all   reservists     had  c.enouncea  in  strong  ternos  lor  tne  irucK-     j^aiin  America  mat  we  caiiuoi  ana  win 
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This  Is  the  course  which  I  recommend : 

Rrst.  The  U.S.  Government  should 
withdraw  its  recognition  of  the  Castro 
regime  as  an  act  of  honor,  for  its  own 
security,  and  because  the  Castro  dicta- 
torship does  not  comply  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  properly  constituted  control  of 
Cuban  territory. 

In  international  law  effectiveness  as  a 
requirement  of  recognition  should  be 
based  on  the  expressed  or  implied  will 
cf  the  people,  and  clearly  that  require- 
ment is  not  fulfilled  if  the  control  is  based 
on  .sheer  force,  suLijugation.  or  terrorism. 

The  arrest  by  Castro's  police  of  250,000 
civilians  at  the  time  of  the  ill-fated 
Cuban  liberation  pttempt  is  clear  enough 
evidence  that  he  rules  by  terror. 

His  contemptuous  May  Day  proclama- 
tion that  he  would  allow  no  elections  is 
a  fair  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
p>opularity  of  that  rule. 

On  January  3,  1961,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment formally  terminated  diplomatic 
and  consular  relations  with  Castro's  gov- 
ernment. We  should  now  go  one  step 
further  and  withdraw  recognition,  for 
there  is  an  imr>ortant  difference  between 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  and  the 
withdrawal  of  recognition.  The  first  is 
merely  a  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  a 
state  or  government,  while  the  second 
deprives  the  government  acted  against 
of  the  usual  prerc  gatives  of  an  interna- 
tional personality 

The  right  to  confer  recognition  of  a 
nation  and  to  withdraw  recognition  is, 
of  course,  an  act  of  unilateral  nature, 
which  the  United  States  can  exercise 
at  any  time. 

To  withdraw  recognition  of  Castro's 
government  would  eliminate  the  danger 
of  legalizing  the  Cuban  situation  by  ac- 
quiescence, or  implied  acceptance,  give 
Latin  American  nitions  the  opportiuiity 
to  repudiate  Casti  o  by  withdrawing  rec- 
ognition of  his  dictatorship,  and  give 
heart  to  those  Cubans  who  still  believe 
in  freedom  and  work  and  fight  for  it. 

Second.  The  V.il.  Government,  having 
repudiated  Castro's  regime,  should  then 
formally  recogniz.;  a  democratic  Cuban 
Government  in  exile. 

Having  done  so.  we  can  then  offer  as- 
sistance to  the  government  in  exile,  if  it 
seeks  our  help,  w.thout  violating  either 
our  own  neutrality  laws,  or  the  body  of 
hemispheric  law  prohibitinc:  interfer- 
ence. Other  Latin  American  nations, 
which  recognize  the  exile  government 
can  then  deal  directly  with  an  organized 
anti-Castro  force. 

During  World  War  n  the  United 
States  recognized  a  number  of  so-called 
exile  governments  of  European  countries 
overrun  by  the  Nazis  and  maintained  an 
ambassador  near  them  in  London.  The 
exile  governments  were  those  of  Poland, 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Yugoslavia,  and  Greece, 

In  some  instan(?es — Poland  is  an  ex- 
ample— the  exile  Kovernment  was  made 
up  of  individual  leaders  drawn  from  a 
number  of  sources,  since  most  of  the 
Polish  Government  ministers  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Nazis  and  Reds. 

During  World  War  I  a  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  waging  .a  war  of  independence 


for  Czechoslovakia,  then  a  part  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

On  September  3,  1918,  the  United 
States  recognized  this  Czechoslovak  Na- 
tional Council  as  a  de  facto  government. 

During  the  same  war  the  Poles  formed 
a  Polish  National  Committee  lor  the 
purpose  of  attaining  an  independent 
Poland.  On  November  1, 1918.  the  Polish 
Army  was  recognized  by  the  United 
States  under  the  supreme  political  au- 
thority of  the  Polish  National  Committee. 
Presently  there  are  official  Lithuanian, 
Latvian,  and  Estonian  legations  in  the 
United  States,  since  oiu:  Governmj^nt  has 
not  recognized  the  incorporation  of  these 
nations  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  100,000  or  more  Cuban  refugees 
who  have  fled  Castro's  rule  of  terror 
and  the  patriots  still  within  Cuba  con- 
stitute a  body  of  dedicated  f:eemen 
from  whom  Cuba's  government  in  exile 
could  be  formed. 

No  event  in  history  has  more  endan- 
gered the  structure  of  our  hemispheric 
society  nor  the  security  of  the  individual 
member  states  than  the  capture  cf  Cuba 
by  a  band  of  Communist  interventionists. 

If  the  integrity  of  the  hem;.sphere 
me^n.";  anything  to  us.  and  from  history 
we  see  that  our  foreign  policy  h8,s  been 
built  upon  international  recognition  of 
western  hemispheric  freedom  and  unity, 
then  we  cannot  continue  to  recognize 
an  intc:vcntionist  Red  dictatorship. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  our  hemi- 
spheric policy  must  be  this,  restoration 
of  hemispheric  integrity  through  the 
destruction  of  Communist  intervention. 

A?ain  let  me  draw  the  paral.el  be- 
tween Cuba  under  Castro  and  Red  China 
under  Mao  Tse-tung.  To  us.  Red  China 
is  an  outlaw  government.  Why  should 
we  recognize  Castro  as  being  any  more 
representative  of  his  people's  true  wishes 
for  self-determination  than  Mao?  They 
are  bi  others  in  subversion,  allies  in  arms. 

For  it  was  Castro  who  put  to  use  the 
cynical  dictum  of  Mao  Tse-tung  that 
•political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  gun." 

It  was  Che  Guevara.  Castro's  chief 
lieutenant,  who  took  Mao's  primer  on 
guerrilla  warfare,  translated  ix.  into 
Spanish,  and  distributed  it  by  the  him- 
d?-eds  of  thousands  of  copies  all  over 
Latin  America,  as  the  opening  attack  in 
the  battle  to  promote  Red-stjie  revolu- 
tion across  the  continent. 

It  was  Mac  Tse-tung  to  whom  Castro 
appealed  on  April  27  for  support  against 
•  U.S.  aggre.ssion." 

For  us  to  continue  our  recognition  of 
Castro  indefinitely  will  be  to  give  a  sem- 
blance of  legality,  as  a  fait  accompli,  to 
the  myth  that  Cuba  today  is  a  properly 
constituted  state. 

It  would  be  fitting  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  its  recognition  of  the 
Castro  dictatorship  on  July  26,  the  date 
on  which  Castro,  the  bogus  champion  of 
social  reform,  will  offer  his  enslaved 
people  more  false  promises  of  a  bright 
new  world  and  give  them  in  reality  only 
new  links  for  their  chains. 

Let  the  United  States  take  the  propa- 
ganda offensive. 

Let  the  free  people  act  first,  rather 
than  react  to  some  rigged  stunt,  staged 
by  Castro  stooges. 


Let  us,  on  July  26,  say  to  the  people 
of  Cuba.  "We  do  not  recognize  your  en- 
slavers;   we   recognize   those   who   will 

liberate  you." 

Let  us.  on  July  26,  say  to  Uie  people 
of  Latin  America,  "We  renounce  this 
Cuban  tyranny;  come  join  us  in  the 
fight  for  freedom." 

Let  us.  on  July  26,  say  to  the  whole 
world.  "We  renounce  Fidel  Castro.  He 
is  not  a  chief  of  state.  He  is  a  Car- 
ibbean buccaneer." 

Third.  The  imposition  of  rigid  sanc- 
tions against  Castro's  Cuba  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  as  au- 
thorized under  article  8  of  the  Rio 
Treaty. 

Sanctions  should  be  imposed  to  the 
maximum  extent  agreed  upon  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  OAS. 

Fourth.  We  must  seek  concerted  ac- 
tion by  at  least  some  of  the  American 
States  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
treaties  which  bind  all  of  us  against 
communism. 

Postwar  Russia  won  a  sobering  series 
of  victories  in  Europe,  the  capture  of 
the  Baltic  nations,  the  takeover  of  Fin- 
land, Poland.  Czechoskivakia.  and  East 
Germany,  the  subversion  and  domina- 
tion of  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Ru- 
mania. 

Finally  tlie  Western  European  democ- 
racies were  stirred  to  defensive  action 
and  the  Noith  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation— NATO — was  framed  in  1949 
witli  strong  U.S.  support.  The  defense 
of  Europe  and  the  freedom  of  Berlin 
rest  on  NATO's  shield. 

In  1959,  eight  Asian  and  European 
nations  and  the  United  States  formed 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion— SEATO — to  unite  against  the 
Reds'  assaults  in  the  Pacific.  Today 
SEATOs  armed  forces  are  the  free 
world's  strongest  bulwark  in  Asia. 

Already  eight  Latin  American  States 
have  bi-oken  diplomatic  relations  with 
Castro. 

I  propo.se  that  we  seek  cooperation 
with  these  Republics  and  suiy  others  who 
would  join  us,  in  issuing  a  manifesto  of 
Cuban  liberation,  declaring  that  we  in- 
tend to  honor  our  treaty  obligations  by 
extirpating  communism  from  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

I  pror>ose  that  we  take  the  lead  in 
forming  the  signers  of  this  manifesto 
into  a  NATO-type  security  force — an 
Inter-American  Treaty  Organization — 
to  carry  out  oui-  pledges  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. 

If  we  are  ready  to  fight  communism 
in  Europe  and  Asia  with  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  millions  of  men,  should  we  be 
less  willing  to  repel  a  Red  invasion 
which  threatens  us  at  our  very  door- 
step? 

Castro  has  said  that  America  is 
"doomed  to  lose  "  in  Latin  America  to 
the  Communists  because  "you  Ameii- 
cans  fight  with  dollars  and  we  fight  in 
the  field  of  ideas." 

Let  us  prove  him  wrong. 
Let  us  help  those  who  seek  our  help 
in  gaining  a  better  life,  while  pi-eserving 
their  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Fifth.  There  is  another  course  open 
to  us.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  resort 
to  it,  but  I  think  we  should  be  courageous 
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enough  to  admit  that  it  exists,  and 
to  consider,  most  seriously,  its  exercise 
if  the  Communist  onslaught  forces  our 
hand. 

I  propose  that  if  all  other  measures 
fail,  the  United  States,  acting  unilateral- 
ly, for  its  own  self-protection,  liberate 
Cuba  and  destroy  the  armed  bastion  of 
communism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  I  believe,  to 
assume  that  only  by  seeking  to  wipe  out 
illiteracy  and  poverty  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, rectify  tax  abuses,  and  speed  land  re- 
form—all admittedly  fertile  breeding 
grounds  for  communism — we  will  be  able 
to  stave  off  communism.  That  takes 
time — 3  years,  5  years,  probably  15  or 
20  years. 

The  hour  is  too  late  for  that.  Castro 
has  won  in  Cuba  and  his  agents  have 
made  dangerous  iru-oads  in  half  a  dozen 
Latin  American  countries.  To  attempt 
to  defeat  them  immediately  with  long- 
range  social  and  political  reform  pro- 
grams, no  matter  how  effective  these 
programs  are,  will  not  work.  The  short 
fuse  on  the  powder  keg  has  already  been 
lighted  and  is  burning  fast.  We  do  not 
have  time  to  empty  the  keg  grain  by 
grain. 

The  President  recognized  the  danger 
that  a  specious  interpretation  of  the  pol- 
icy of  nonintervention  might  bring  about 
when  he  stated  on  April  20: 

Should  it  ever  appear  that  the  inter-Amer- 
ican doctrine  of  noninterference  merely  con- 
ceals or  excuses  a  policy  of  nonaction;  if 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  should  fall  to 
meet  their  commitments  against  outside 
Communist  penetration,  then  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  this  Government  will 
not  hesitate  In  meeting  its  primary  obliga- 
tions, which  are  to  the  security  of  our  own 
Nation. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  written  by 
a  distinguished  Cuban  professor-in-exile, 
Herminio  Portell-Vila,  on  the  much-con- 
fused subject  of  nonintervention. 

Dr.  Portell-Vila  can  speak  with  some 
authority.  He  was  one  of  seven  Latin 
American  delegates  who  drafted  the 
famed  Nonintervention  Pact  of  Monte- 
video in  1933.  In  a  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  he  puts  is  very 
clearly : 

The  nonintervention  pact  has  been  vio- 
lated by  the  Communist  International.  We 
(Who  drafted  the  pact)  never  wanted  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  military  and  diplomatic  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  practiced  up  to  1933  (only)  to  open 
the  way  for  the  intervention  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  Latin  America  that  we  have  today. 
The  case  of  Cuba  is  qxilte  clear.  There  we 
have  the  intervention  of  Red  China,  openly 
flouting  the  principle  of  nonintervention. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Furthermore,  all  the  sanctimonious  respect 
for  the  [nonintervention  pact]  fails  to 
take  into  consideration  that  inter- Aniieri- 
can  treaties  against  intervention  did  not 
stop  at  Montevideo  in  1933  but  were  reas- 
serted in  Lima,  In  Havana,  In  Panama,  In 
Washington,  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Bogota, 
in  Caracas,  and  In  Santiago  de  Chile  as 
recently  as  1959,  all  the  time  stating  that  the 
Republics  of  the  two  Americas  were  against 
intervention  by  the  totalltarlans  of  the 
right  and  the  totalltarlans  of  the  left  and 
should  oppose  It.  Those  who  did  not  oppose 
Communist  Intervention  in  Hungary,  Indo- 
china,  Greece,  Tibet,  and  so  forth,  by  the 


Soviet  Union  and  by  Red  China  now  pre- 
sent themselvef  as  the  champions  of  non- 
intervention when  there  is  Soviet  and 
Chinese  intervention  in  Cuba, 

We  know  little  of  the  Latin  American 
mentality  if  we  believe  a  supposedly 
sacrosanct  policy  of  nonintervention 
means  200  million  people  want  us  to  sit 
idly  by  while  the  Communists  carry  out 
Castro's  promise  "to  convert  the  cordil- 
lera  of  the  Andes  into  the  Sierra  Maestra 
of  the  hemisphere." 

President  Mario  Echandia,  of  Costa 
Rica,  an  outstanding  democrat,  has 
called  for  replacing  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention Hith  "collective  and  disin- 
terested action  by  the  OAS." 

A  few  day.s  ago,  ei!?ht  leadins  ne\v.s 
editors  from  Bolivia  visited  me  in  my 
office.  They  volunteered  the  opinion, 
and  it  was  unanimou.s — that  the  United 
States  should  take  the  initiative  in  driv- 
ing Castro  communi.sm  from  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

They  recognized  th^t  Castro  s  first 
targets  in  his  plot  to  subvert  and  com- 
munize  the  nations  of  the  America.s 
would  not  be  the  powerful  United  States, 
but  the  troubled  and  beset  nations  of 
the  hemisphere. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  vocal,  highly 
disciplined  Communist  minority  in  Bo- 
livia grows  stronger  every  day.  thanks 
to  the  Continuing  success  of  its  leader, 
Castro. 

They  know  that  only  tlie  United  States 
can  serve  as  ihe  rallying  force  for  those 
Latin  nations  who  wish  to  defend  them- 
selves and  their  hemisphere  from  com- 
munism. 

We  cannot  base  our  Latin  American 
policy,  nor  any  other  phase  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  on  popularity  polls.  We 
must  base  it  upon  principles  of  common 
interest,  mutual  beliefs,  .self-protec- 
tion— courageously  executed. 

Eric  Sevareid,  the  distinguished  radio 
newsman  and  columnist,  who,  I  believe, 
described  himself  several  years  ago  as  a 
hberal,  wrote  recently: 

They  (the  Communists)  must  love  the 
liberals  with  Hocial-woricer  mentalities  who 
do  not  grasp  that  illiteracy,  low  wages,  con- 
centrated landownership  and  so  on  are  not 
social  problems  but  integral  parts  of  a 
system  of  life  and  therefore  enormously  re- 
sistant to  quick  change  by  anything  less  than 
the  "totalitarian  disciplines"  the  same 
liberals  abhor.  They  m\ist  love  the  liberals 
who  assume  that  becatise  a  Marshall  plan 
worked  in  modern  Europe,  a  similar  plan  can 
work  among  those  regimes  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  statistics  are  a  wild  guess,  where 
trained  economists  hardly  exist,  where  eco- 
nomic planning  is  finger  painting,  where,  as 
between  countries,  there  is  very  little  back- 
ground of  communications,  normal  trade  or 
even  intellectual  interest  in  one  another. 

The  gamesmen  in  the  Kremlin  must  smile 
in  their  sleep  as  they  realize  how  deeply  in- 
grained is  the  American  illusion  that  a  ton  of 
wheat  can  offset  a  ton  of  Communist  artil- 
lery shells,  that  a  squad  of  Peace  Corpsmen 
is  a  match  for  a  squad  of  guerrilla  fighters 

Frightened  people  in  a  score  of  desperate 
countries  want  to  be  on  the  winning  side, 
but  not  necessarily  the  moral  side;  and  we 
have  to  start  winning  soon.  We  are  going 
to  lose  in  several  more  places  before  we  do 
We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  we  will  also 
lose  in  places  we  cannot  afford  to  lose,  vintil 
and  unless  we  are  willing  to  fight,  no  matter 
the  reproving    editorials   in  the   Manchester 


Guardian,    no    matter    what    the    temporary 
backlash  of  world  opinion  may  be. 

The  relations  between  nations  are  not  the 
same  as  those  between  individuals.  We  can 
afford  to  lose  everything  except  respect  for 
our  strength  and  determination.  Lose  that, 
and  Khrushchev  won't  bother  to  sit  down 
and  talk  again  even  to  say  "No." 

Mr  President,  what  are  the  conse- 
quences if  we  fail  to  act? 

What  would  be  the  results  to  the 
United  States  if  200  million  people  living 
in  20  nations  which  stretch  across  a 
continent  twice  as  large  as  ours  were 
swept  into  the  Soviet  sphere? 

What  would  happen  if  Latin  Americas 
S4  biUion-a-year  trade  with  the  United 
Stales,  vital  to  our  economy,  were  di- 
verted to  the  lockstep  Soviet  economy? 

What  would  happen  if  the  flow  of  35 
strategic  materials  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica— copper,  quartz,  manganese,  and  the 
like — were  diverted  from  U.S.  factories 
and  were  channeled  into  Iron  Curtain 
production  lines? 

Wliat  would  happen  if  a  deadly  net- 
work of  Red-dominated  missile  bases 
and  airbases  were  to  mushroom  acro.ss 
Latin  America? 

The  answers  are  obvious,  frightening, 
and  chilling. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  on  April  4.  that  there  is  the 
danger  of  missile  attack  on  the  United 
States  from  possible  Soviet  Union  satel- 
lite missile  bases  in  this  hemisphere. 

Can  we  not  imagine  how  this  possi- 
bility and  danger  to  the  United  State.^ 
would  be  enormously  multiplied  if  the 
Soviets  controlled  not  one  but  all  the 
nations  in  the  Americas? 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  told  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on 
June  14: 

We  have  definite  evidence  that  the  Cuban 
Government  of  Fidel  Castro  is  endeavoring  to 
infiltrate  the  rest  of  Latin  America 

General  Lemnitzer.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  the  same  Sen- 
ate committee  that  the  "large  shipment 
of  arms  to  Cuba  from  Soviet  and  Red 
China  bloc  countries  could  have  only  one 
purpose:  To  serve  as  a  base  for  the  ex- 
port of  revolution  to  South  America." 

And,  according  to  an  Associated  Press 
story  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  13,  "official  U.S.  sources"  have 
admitted  that  at .  least  26  Mig  fighter 
craft  from  the  Soviet  Union  are  now  part 
of  Fidel  Castro's  lethal  arsenal. 

There  are,  sadly,  some  among  us.  m 
high  places  as  national  advisers,  opinion 
molders,  and  shapers  of  policy  who 
have  an  abhorrence  for  taking  the  de- 
cisive steps  that  must  be  taken.  They 
feel  that  resorting  even  to  the  idea  of 
force  is  to  abandon  reason  and  logic. 
They  have  enshrined  the  concept  that 
everything  can  be  talked  out — can  be  ne- 
gotiated. They  are  befogged  by  the  idea 
that  all  people,  even  the  Communists, 
must  listen  to  reason  and  must  act  in  a 
reasonable  manner. 

It  was  this  philosophy,  this  timidity, 
weakness,  and  indecision  on  the  part 
of  such  nonactionist  advisers,  which 
shaped  our  tragic  policy  regarding  Cas- 
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tro  and  brought  us  the  humiliation 
which  is  Cuba  today. 

The  nonactionis^s  belong  to  the  cult 
of  the  status  quo.  Their  motto  is:  Do 
nothing  against  the  enemy  today,  for 
tomorrow  he  may  go  away.  At  every 
ix)int  in  the  world  where  world  com- 
munism challenge.s  us,  they  say,  "This 
is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for 
action." 

To  them  Cuba  i.s  on  the  periphery  of 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  we 
should  make  no  immediate  plans  to  help 
in  its  liberation. 

How  can  Cuba  be  on  the  periphery  of 
the  United  States  when  it  takes  only  6 
minutes  to  travel  by  jet  from  Cuba  to 
Florida?  How  can  Cuba  be  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  United  States  when  Cuba 
stands,  only  90  n  lies  from  our  shore, 
with  a  knife  at  our  back? 

Mr.  President,  tie  cult  of  the  status 
quo  is  wrong.  It  nould  be  nearly  fatal 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  if  America — at 
the  threshold  of  the  gravest  crisis  in  its 
history — were  to  be  influenced  by  advis- 
ers and  public  flgui-es  who  still  have  not 
learned  the  bitte:  lessons  which  the 
Communists  taugh',  the  world  in  Poland. 
Hungary,  the  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
Laos,  and  Cuba. 

Gen.  Lyman  L.  L?mnitzer  recently  told 
a  congressional  committee: 

We  have  been  on  the  losing  end  for  too 
long  a  time.  We  ci.nnot  afford  to  give  up 
1  more  yard  to  communism — anywhere. 

I  applaud  this  statement  and  endorse 
it. 

To  show  strengtn  against  Communist 
threats  in  Latin  America,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  part  oi  the  world  where  our 
national  honor,  prestige,  and  our  mili- 
tai-y  ix)sition  are  endangered,  is  our  best 
defense  against  the  outbreak  of  a  great 
war.  We  can  achie  ve  the  peace  we  strive 
for,  only  through  strength,  determina- 
tion, and  courage  to  act  when  action  is 
demanded. 

Our  danger  is  not  a  lack  of  strength, 
for  we  have  the  greatest  striking  force 
in  history.  Our  danger  is  that  our  pur- 
poses may  become  confused  and  our 
goals  become  blurred,  to  be  beguiled  by 
the  siren's  plea  to  "wait  just  a  bit 
longer — rest  here  awhile,  before  setting 
out  on  the  journey" 

But  we  cannot  wait  any  longer.  Our 
duty  is  before  us.  The  path  stands  out 
clear.  It  is  rocky  and  thorn  filled.  But 
our  forebears  cros;  ed  over  it  before  us, 
and  reached  the  glorious  summit.  We 
can  do  no  less. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President  or  the  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign,  during  the  ad- 
journment following  today's  session,  the 
enrolled  bill,  H.R.  6874,  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 


ELECTRICAL   POWER   FROM   IDAHO 
POWER  CO.  PLANT  AT  OXBOW 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  2  weeks  an  additional  110.000 
kilowatts  of  electric  energy  went  on  the 
line  in  the  Hells  Canyon  reach  of  the 
Snake  River.  These  developments  of 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  at  the  Oxbow  site 
are  added  to  the  Brownlee  Dam,  which 
now  is  producing  450,000  kilowatts  of 
power.  When  the  other  two  generators 
at  Oxbow  and  the  Hells  Canyon  facili- 
ties are  completed,  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
will  have  provided  a  total  of  more  than 
1  million  kilowatts  of  power  in  this  pri- 
vate power  development  that  has  been 
financed  with  $164  million  in  develop- 
ment funds. 

I  join  Idahoans  in  welcoming  this  new 
power  source  in  the  Northwest.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  drought  and  water 
shortages  have  pushed  pump  irrigation 
power  demands  to  an  alltime  high.  In 
our  Western  States  we  need  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  our  power  sources 
by  both  private  and  public  agencies.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  shall  see  even  more 
cooperation  between  all  these  agencies, 
to  the  end  that  every  available  .source 
of  electrical  energy,  that  is  the  lifeblood 
to  economic  progress  in  our  area,  will 
be  developed. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  news  articles  from  the  Idaho 
State  Journal  of  July  6  and  the  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman  of  July  13  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht  Rtc- 
ono.  as  follows: 

[From  The  Idnho  State  .Tournal,  July  6,  1961] 

Fip.sT    Generator    at    Oxbow    Dam     Begins 

Prodt'ction  in   Canyon 

Electricity  from  the  first  generator  of  the 
220.000-kilowatt  Oxbow  Dam  went  c^n  the 
line  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  jecond 
project  in  Idaho  Power  Co.'s  new  three-dam 
development  of  the  Hells  Canyon  re.ich  of 
tlie  Snake  River. 

The  55,000-kilowatt  generator,  first  of  an 
initial  four  to  harness  a  unique  mountain- 
walled  horseshoe  bend  in  the  Snake  went 
into  production  under  a  program  aimed  at 
incre;i.sing  use  of  the  river  In  this  low -water 
year  to  provide  more  electricity  for  the 
heaviest  Irrigation  pumping  load  io  the 
utility's  history. 

Oxbow  s  entire  initial  output  of  new  elec- 
tricity for  the  Northwest  will  be  on  the  line 
and  the  project  completed   late  this  fall. 

Startup  of  the  first  generator  came  in 
an  informal  ceremony  that  dramatically 
spanned  the  years  between  1961  aad  an 
earlier  Oxbow  project  built  by  a  predecessor 
company  of  Idaho  Power  more  than  a  half- 
century  ago. 

Taking  part  were  H.  L.  Senger  and  C.  O. 
Crane,  retired  Idaho  Power  employees  who 
helped  build  the  original  project  54  years 
ago. 

The  company  pioneers  Jointly  threw  the 
switch  that  started  the  new  Oxbow'si  elec- 
tricity flowing  from  North  America's  ceepest 
gorge  over  a  far-reaching  net  of  transmis- 
sion lines  tying  the  development  '-o  the 
Idaho  Power  service  area  and  other  S'orth- 
west  Power  Pool  members. 

Brownlee  Dam.  450.000 -kilowatt  pr:>ducer 
that    is    the    first   unit    in   the    utility','!   new 


development,  has  been  in  full  production 
since  January  1959  The  company  already 
has  started  preliminary  work  on  Its  Hells 
Canyon  Dam.  third  unit  in  the  development 

A  total  of  more  than  1  million  kilowatts 
ultimately  will  be  generated  by  Idaho 
Power's  entire  $164  million  development, 
which,  the  company  says,  provides  flr>od 
control,  navigation,  recreation,  and  fish- 
con. '-er  vat  ion  benefits  in  addition  to  har- 
nes.sing  the  full  powerhouse,  the  compai-.y 
cldtimer'G  potential  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
reach. 

Following  the  brief  startup  ceremony  in 
the  splc-and-span  control  room  of  the  new- 
Oxbow  powerliouse.  the  group  then  toured 
the   sprawling   project    in   its  scenic  setting 

"Th:s  cert.iinly  is  a  far  cry  from  the  orig- 
inal Oxbow  project  that  we  worked  on." 
Senger  and  Crane  agreed. 

The  first  Oxbow  project  was  undertaken 
about  1907  by  the  Idaho-Oregon  Light  A: 
Power  Co.,  which  proposed  to  build  a  dam 
that  would  send  the  Snake  through  a  tunnel 
into  a  powerhouse  to  be  equipped  initially 
with  three  Etner..tcrs  with  a  10.800-kilowatt 
total  capacity. 

Troubled   by  financial  problems  and  com- 
paratively primitive  construction  equipment 
Idaho-Oregon   Light   &   Power   succeeded    in 
building  a  concrete-lined  tunnel  more  than 
1  100  feet   long  and  28  feet  in  diameter. 

However,  that  company's  builders  were 
defeated  by  the  swift-flowing  river  in  their 
efforts  to  build  a  dam  from  shore  to  shore. 
They  were  able  to  turn  only  enough  wat«r 
through  the  tunnel  to  operate  one  generator 

Idaho  Power  continued  to  operate  the 
original  prwerhouse  after  the  company  was 
established  m  1916.  then  put  it  on  a  standby 
basis  for  use  during  emergencies. 

Comer  Condlt,  Idaho  Power  resident  engi- 
neer, .said  the  present  Oxbow  project  har- 
nes'es  the  full  capacity  of  the  unusual  horse- 
shoe site,  "with  modern  equipment  and 
know-how  making  our  undertaking  efficient 
from  the  beginning." 

To  block  the  Snake  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Oxbow.  Idaho  Power  has  built  a  rockfiU 
embankment  205  feet  high  and  flanked  by 
two  spillways.  Water  impounded  by  th!,s 
barrier  is  carried  through  a  spinelike  moun- 
tain by  two  concrete-lined  intake  tunnels, 
each  of  which  is  nearly  1.000  feet  long  and 
36  feet  in  diameter.  From  the  tunnels,  the 
water  drops  through  four  23-foot  diameter 
steel  penstocks  to  spin  the  turbines  in  the 
powerhouse. 

Two  130-foot-diameter  surge  tanks,  carved 
in  solid  rock  on  a  bench  above  the  power- 
house, regulate  water  pressure  in  the  pen- 
stocks. 


[From   the  Idaho  Dailv  Statesman.  Julv   13, 

196"l  ] 
New  Oxbow  Generator  Goes  on  Line— D.M«f 

AT  Halfway  Mark  in  Power  PROorcrioN 

110.000    Kilowatts 

Oxbow  Dams  second  big  55,000-kilowatt 
generator  went  on  the  line  Thursday,  little 
more  than  a  week  after  Idaho  Power  Co 
started  production  at  its  220.000-kllowatt 
project  on  the  Snake  River  under  an  urgent 
schedule  to  provide  more  electricity  for  irri- 
gation. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  Oxbow  generator, 
which  went  Into  production  July  5,  was 
t>€lng  operated  above  its  rated  capacity  to 
help  fill  record -smashing  demands  on  the 
company's  interconnected  system. 

Startup  of  the  second  generator  Thurs- 
day moved  Oxbow  to  the  halfway  mark  in 
power  production.  All  of  Its  four  initial 
generators  will  be  on  the  line  and  the  proj- 
ect completed  late  this  fall. 

The  second  generator  was  put  into  produc- 
tion without  ceremony.  As  a  switch  was 
thrown  to  send  the  generator's  power  stream- 
ing into  transmission  lines  leading  from  the 
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mountain-walled  canyon,  technicians  con- 
tinued to  work  at  their  task  of  reidying  the 
third  and  fourth  units  for  service. 

T.  E.  Roach,  Idaho  Power  president,  said 
the  company's  startup  of  the  first  two  Ox- 
bow unit*  was  designed  to  help  All  the  heavi- 
est     irrigation-pumping     demand      in     its 

history. 

He  reported  that  this  season's  anticipated 
irrigation  load  of  some  200,000  kilowatts 
alone  will  be  double  the  company's  entire 
system  load  for  all  purposes  in  1948. 

"Now  that  Oxbow  has  gone  into  produc- 
tion to  take  its  place  beside  Brownlee  Dam 
as  a  great  new  sovu-ce  of  power,  we  hope  the 
public  will  visit  this  development  that  is  so 
Important  to  the  economy  of  our  area," 
Roach  said.  "In  addition  to  the  power  proj- 
ects themselves,  there  are  numerous  recre- 
ation areas  open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public." 

The  utility  president  said  a  new  park  being 
developed  by  Idaho  Power  near  the  upper 
end  of  Oxbow's  constant-level  reservoir  now 
Is  open  for  public  use.  Named  for  the  late 
Fred  McCormlck.  an  Idaho  Power  engineer 
who  directed  Brownlee  construction,  the 
park  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  Wlldhorse 
Creek. 

Pour  major  recreation  areas  already  have 
been  developed  on  the  Brownlee  Reservoir, 
including  one  built  by  Idaho  Power  about 
3  miles  above  the  dam. 

Recreation  areas  also  are  planned  by  the 
company  on  the  reservoir  to  be  formed  by 
Hells  Canyon  Dam,  third  project  in  its  $184 
million  development.  The  utility  already 
has  started  preliminary  work  on  the  Hells 
Canyon  project. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon,  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  July  24,  1961,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


U.S.  AttobnkT 
David  M.   Satz,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,   to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  N^w  Jersey 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  July  20,  1961: 
Postmaster 

Charles    E.    Organ    to    be    postmrister    at 
Waynesville  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  20,  1961: 

Bureau  of  Customs 

George  K.  Brokaw.  of  California,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Customs  Collection  Dis- 
trict No.  28,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Anton  Sestric.  Jr..  of  Missouri,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Customs  Collection  Dis- 
trict No.  45,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Public  Health  Service 

The  following  candidate  for  i>ersonnel 
action  In  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 

John  C.  Eason.  Jr. 


recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
Priire  Minister  of  the  Federation  of 
Nigeria. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


^■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TinRSDAV,  Jn.v'iO,  VM'A 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  40:  31:  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strcngtli. 

O  Thou  who  hast  revealed  Thyself  as 
a  prayer  inviting,  a  prayer  hearing,  and 
a  prayer  answering  God,  always  willing 
and  able  to  renew  our  strength  when  it 
is  in  danger  of  becomin.i;  depleted,  grant 
that  daily  we  may  experience  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  Thy  grace  in  an  ever- 
increasing  measure. 

May  our  faith  in  the  reality  of  spiritual 
resources,  the  power  of  righteousness, 
and  the  strength  of  justice,  never  be- 
come eclipsed  by  doubt  and  extinguished 
by  despair  in  these  perilous  days  when 
our  President,  our  Speaker,  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  trying  to  solve 
our  difficult  national  and  international 
problems. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  they 
may  be  inspired  with  divine  wisdom  and 
counsel  as  they  seek  to  promote  and  pre- 
serve those  ideals  and  principles  which 
will  make  for  amity  and  peace  among 
all  nations. 

Humbly  and  confidently  we  offer  our 
prayer,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  20,  1961: 

District  of  Columbia  Commissioner 

John  B.  Duncan,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years  and  until 
his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified. 

Assistant  Secretaht  of  Labor 

George  L-P  Weaver  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL,    1962 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
the  military  construction  appropriation 
bill  for  1962. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 


PRIME  MINISTER  OF  THE  FED- 
ERATION  OP   NIGERIA 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  July 
26,  1961,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
TRIBUTES  TO  SPEAKER  SAM  RAY- 
BURN 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con.  Res.  342)  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Senate  amendment.  Page  1,  line  6,  strike 
out    twenty-five"  and  Insert  "twenty-seven". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NORTHEASTERN  WATER  AND  RE- 
LATED LAND  RESOURCES  COM- 
PACT 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
re.solution  iH.  Res.  378.  Rept.  No.  745 » 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Rr<!olred.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR.  30) 
granting  the  consent  and  approval  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Northeastern  Water  and  Related 
Land  Resources  Compact.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  oonttnuc  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
rommittee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  i4he  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  he 
considered  :U5  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  hnal  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  NASA 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  6874^  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
■  and  Space  Administration  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man will  take  some  time  to  explain  this, 
l>articularly  the  additional  half  billion 
dollars,  as  I  understand  it,  or  nearly  half 
ijillion  dollars,  that  was  added  by  the 
other  body;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Pour  hun- 
dred and  eight  million  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  will 
take  time  to  explain  that? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Certain- 
ly, I  want  to  take  time  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFKEENCE   REPORT    (H     RePT.    NO.    742) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6874)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "That  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1962  the  sum  of  $1,784,300,000,  as 
follows: 

"<a)  For  'Salaries  and  expenses'.  $226,686.- 
000. 

"(b)  For  Research  and  development'.  $1,- 
305.539.000. 

"(c)  For  'Construction  of  facilities',  $252,- 
075,000,  as  follows; 

"(1)  Langley  Research  Center,  Hampton, 
Virginia.  $3,980,000. 

"(2)  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffett  Field, 
California,  $5,680,000. 

"(3)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  $3,590,000 

"(4)  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Green- 
belt,  Maryland,  $9,212,000. 

"(5)  Wallops  SUtion,  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia, $6,313,000. 

"(6)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  Pasadena, 
California.  $3,642,000. 

"(7)  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  Hunts- 
vllle,  Alabama.  $12,891,000. 

"(8)  Atlantic  Missile  Range,  Cape  Canav- 
eral. Florida,  $49,583,000. 

"(9)  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Arguello, 
California,   $998,000. 

"1 10)  At  various  locations,  including  those 
specified  in  subsection  l(c)(l)-l(c)(9).  and 
Including  land  acquisitions  therefor,  $146.- 
186.000. 

"(11)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $10,000,000. 

"(d)  Appropriations  for  'Research  and  de- 
velopment' may  be  used  (1)  for  any  Items  of 
a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  perform- 
ance of  research  and  development  contracts, 
and  (11)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations whose  primary  purpose  is  the  conduct 
of  scientific   research,  for  purchase  or  con- 


struction of  additional  research  facilities;  and 
title  to  such  facilities  shall  bf  vestetl  in  the 
United  States  unless  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  will  best  be 
served  by  vesting  title  in  any  such  grantee 
Institution  or  organization.  Each  such 
grant  shall  be  made  under  such  conditions 
as  the  Administrator  shall  determine  to  be 
required  to  insure  that  the  United  States 
will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate  to 
Justify  the  making  of  that  grant.  None  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
development'  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  any  major  lacillty, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which,  including  collat- 
eral equipment,  exceeds  $250,000,  unless  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  notie.es  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and 
estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

"(C)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act  any  amount  appropriated  for  'Research 
and  development'  and  for  'Construction  of 
facilities'  may  remain  available  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation. 

"(f  I  Appropriations  other  than  'Construc- 
tion of  facilities'  may  be  ased.  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or 
extraordinary  expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
*.ermlnation  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  oflBcers  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

"(g)  The  amount  included  for  personnel 
security  investigations  in  the  sum  authorized 
by  section  1(a)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  be  increased  by  not  more 
than  $2,000,000,  but  the  aggregate  sum  pro- 
vided by  section  1(a)  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses may  not  be  exceeded  by  reason  of  any 
such  Increase. 

"Sfc.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4).  (5),  (6), 
(7).  (8).  (9),  (10).  or  (11)  of  subsection 
1(C)  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  be  varied  upward  6  per 
centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but 
the  total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under 
such  subparagraphs  shall  not  exceed  a  total 
of  $262,075,000. 

"Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsections 
1(a)  and  1(b)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to 
the  'Construction  of  facilities'  appropria- 
tion, and,  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$30,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(c)  hereof,  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
stallations at  any  location  (including  loca- 
tions specified  in  subsection  1(c)),  if  (1) 
the  Administrator  determines  such  action  to 
be  necessary  because  of  changes  In  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  or  new  scientific  or  engineering 
developments,  and  (2)  he  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  action  until  the  enactment 
of  the  next  authorization  Act  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  Interest  of  the  Nation 
in  aeronautical  and  space  activities.  The 
funds  so  made  available  may  be  exjDended 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment. No  portion  of  such  sums  may  be 
obligated  for  expenditure  or  expended  to 
construct,  expand,  or  modify  laboratories 
and  other  installations  untU  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 


cerning (1)  the  nature  of  such  construction, 
expansion,  or  modification,  (2)  the  cost 
thereof,  including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  i>ertalnlng  thereto,  and  (3)  the  rea- 
son why  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification  Ls  necessary  in  the  national  In- 
terest. No  such  funds  may  be  used  for  any 
construction,  expansion,  or  modification  if 
authorization  for  such  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  modification  previously  has  been 
denied  by  the  Congress. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized t")  transfer,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  to  any  other  agency  of 
the  Government  whenever  the  Administra- 
tor determines  such  transfer  necessary  for 
the  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives for  which  the  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated Not  more  than  $20,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Administrator  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  no  transfer  in  excess  of  $250,000 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  unless  the 
Administrator  has  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  written  statement  con- 
cerning the  amount  and  purpose  of.  and 
the  reason  for.  such  transfer,  and  1 1 )  each 
such  committee  has  transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  that 
transfer,  or  (2)  thirty  days  have  passed 
after  the  transmittal  by  the  Administrator 
of  such  statement  to  those  conunlttees.  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Cvbston  Brooks. 

George  P.  Miller, 

Olin  E.  Teagtje. 

Victor  L.  Anfuso. 

Joseph    W.    Martin.    Jr., 

James  G.  Fulton, 

J  Edgar  Chenoweth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  S  Kerr, 

Richard  B  Russei.l, 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Stuart  Symington, 

Styles  Bridges, 

Alexander  Wiley, 

Margaret    Chase    Smith. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6874)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference   repwrt: 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House 
bill  and  substituted  a  new  text.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment  with  certain  amendments 
made  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  differences  are  explained  as  follows: 

Total  appropriations  authorized  by  the 
Senate  amendment  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  are  $1,784,300,000.  This  rep- 
resent* an  Increase  over  the  House  bill  of 
$407,400,000,  to  which  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  agree. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  for 
salaries  and  expenses  $226,086,000.  This  Is 
an  increase  of  $27,400,000  over  the  House  bill, 
to  which  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agree. 
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The  Senate  amendment  authorized  for 
research  and  development  $1,295,539,000. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  $272,000,000  over  the 
House  bill.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  sought  to  Increase  this  figure  by 
$10,000,000  to  $1,305,539,000.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  make  available  fur- 
ther research  in  the  amount  of  $7,100,000 
for  solid  and  semisolid  fuels,  and  in  the 
amount  of  $2,900,000  for  electrical  propul- 
sion. Both  are  considered  vital  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  national  space  program. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
agreed  to  this  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  for 
construction  of  facilities  $262,075,000.  This 
Is  an  increase  of  $123,000,000  over  the  House 
bill.  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
requested  that  $10,000,000  be  deleted  from 
this  item  In  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  research  and  development,  as  de- 
scribed above,  without  increasing  the  total 
authorization.  Managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  agreed  to  this  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminated  $15.- 
000.000  which  had  been  contained  in  the 
House  bill  for  emergency  construction  of 
faculties.  In  its  place  is  a  provision  agreed 
to  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
authorizing  additional  latitude  for  shifting 
funds  from  salaries  and  expenses  and  re- 
search and  development  to  construction  of 
facilities  under  certain  conditions.  This 
provision  is  described  in  the  next  to  last 
paragraph  below. 

The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  new 
provision  authorizing  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  be  used  for  grants 
to  nonprofit  Institutions  and  authorized  the 
vesting  of  title  to  research  facilities  con- 
structed under  such  grants  in  the  grantee 
organization.  The  AdminisUator  must  Jus- 
tify all  grants,  and  no  grants  Involving  the 
construction  of  facilities,  Including  collateral 
equipment,  may  be  made  above  $250,000 
without  notification  of  the  Congress  as  to 
nature,  location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such 
facilities.  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
asked  for  an  amendment  which  would  place 
title  to  such  facilities  in  the  United  States 
unless  the  Administrator  makes  a  positive 
determination  that  the  national  aeronautics 
and  space  program  will  best  be  served  by 
vesting  title  in  the  grantee.  Managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminated  a  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill  which  would  have 
authorized  freedom  to  use  up  to  $2,000,000 
more  than  has  been  budgeted  for  security 
Investigations  of  personnel  within  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
during  fiscal  year  1962.  Managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  asked  that  the  substance 
of  this  provision  be  reinstated,  which  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  by  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  transfer  up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  salaries  and  expenses  and 
for  research  and  development  to  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  portion  of  its  program. 
It  also  permitted  $50,000,000  of  the  funds 
earmark^^d  for  construction  of  facilities  to  be 
applied  to  projects  or  facilities  the  exact 
nature  of  which  is  as  yet  undetermined  due 
to  certain  unknown  scientific  quantities  in 
the  space  program.  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  asked  for  a  reduction  *n  these 
figures  and  reached  agreement  with  the 
Tiunagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  3 
rercent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  sal- 
a.-les  and  expenses  and  for  research  and  de- 
velopment to  be  transferred,  and  on  $30,- 
000.000  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  be  available  without 
spcclflcation. 


The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  bill  which  would  permit  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  transfer,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
funds  appropriated  under  this  act  to  other 
Government  agencies  if  the  Administrator 
deems  it  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives for  which  the  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated. The  new  section  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  not  more  than  $20,000,000  may 
be  transferred  to  any  agency  without  the 
written  acquiescence  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate,  or  until  notification 
of  such  committees  has  been  made  and 
30  days  have  passed  without  action  by 
them.  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
asked  for  an  amendment  to  limit  the  total 
transferable  amount  under  this  act  to  $20.- 
000,000  and  to  require  that  any  amount  in 
excess  of  $250,000  shall  not  be  transferred 
Without  being  subject  to  the  foregoing  limi- 
tations. Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
agreed  to  this  amendment. 

Overton  Brook.s. 

OroRcr  P.  Miller. 

Olin  E.  Teacve. 

Victor  L.  Anfcso, 

Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.. 

Jame.s  G.  Fllton, 

J.  Edgar  Chenoweth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Loui.si:ma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  statement  of  the  managers 
really  explains  this  situation  very  well. 
We  went  to  conference  yesterday  morn- 
ing on  this  bill  to  iron  out  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  We 
came  out  of  the  conference  with  a  unani- 
mous report  from  the  conferees  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  authorization  bill  as  we  present  it 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  em- 
bodied roughly  about  $1,364  million.  At 
the  time  we  presented  it  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  we  informrd  the  House 
that  the  reports  coming  to  u.s  were  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
had  in  mind  a  program  which  would  in- 
crease the  tempo  of  the  space  program, 
push  it  forward  more  rapidly  than  our 
bill  contemplated.  Our  committee  had 
taken  the  position  all  along  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  pu.shcd.  We  took  the 
position  that  there  is  no  room  for  second 
place  in  the  race  in  space.  We  could, 
as  someone  said,  sit  back  and  wait  on 
Russia  to  do  all  of  the  development  in 
space. 

In  that  event  we  would  ju.'^t  take  the 
development  in  research  and  science 
from  the  Russians  and  tag  along  in  sec- 
ond place.  That  position  i.-  unthinkable, 
and  the  committee  of  confei-ence  thought 
it  was  unthinkable. 

When  the  Senate  received  the  bill,  we 
had  by  that  time  obtained  the  recom- 
mendations from  the  White  House  in 
reference  to  the  matter.  These  recom- 
mendations raised  the  amount  contem- 
plated in  the  House  bill  by  some  $408 
million.  We  had  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
full  hearings,  at  least  3  days  of  them, 
in  which  we  went  over  each  and  every 
addition  placed  by  the  Senate  in  the  bill. 

Following  that,  the  conferees  were  ap- 
pointed and  we  went  to  conference.  We 
agreed  generally  to  the  figures  in  the 
Senate  bill.  The  Senate  on  the  other 
hand  agreed  almost  entirely  to  our  ob- 


jections  to   the   Senate   bill   and   went 
along   with  the  House  conferees. 

We  had  five  objections.  One  of  them 
that  I  considered  very  important  was 
the  security  amendment.  We  insisted 
in  the  House  bill  that  not  more  than  $2 
million  be  set  aside  to  push  the  exam- 
inations and  investigations  being  made 
of  the  employees  of  the  Space  Admin- 
istration. Some  of  them  had  been  on 
the  payroll  for  some  time.  They  had 
been  taken  over  from  the  Army.  They 
were  not  completely  cleared  for  security 
reasons.  There  were  almost  4,000  of 
them,  as  I  remember,  who  had  not  been 
cleared.  The  committee  felt  that  this 
was  extremely  important  and.  there- 
fore, these  people  ought  to  be  cleared  as 
soon  as  reasonably  possible.  We  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  and  the  Senate  accepted 
It,  that  not  more  than  $2  million  should 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  matter  regarding  facilities  was 
substantially  kept  in  line  with  the  House 
bill.  We  shifted  some  funds.  The  Sen- 
ate had  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  not 
exceeding  5  percent  of  the  funds  under 
appropriation  pursuant  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  should  be  used  as  the 
Space  Administration  felt  it  advisable 
that  they  should  be  used;  in  other  words, 
they  might  be  shifted  from  one  portion 
of  the  bill  to  another  portion.  We 
cb.anged  that,  and  we  reduced  in  con- 
ference the  amount  to  not  exceeding  3 
percent  and  not  exceeding  $30  million 
that  should  be  shifted  in  any  respect  in 
the  cour!:c  of  the  administration  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  More  than  $400  million 
additional  went  into  this  bill  in  con- 
ference.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Tliat  is 
correct;  $407,400,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  your  committee 
formally  vote  on  that? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  We  did 
not  vote  as  a  formal  committee,  no. 
We  had  heari'igs  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  did  you  have  by 
way  of  hearings?  This  is  a  lot  of  money. 
This  is  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars. 
What  did  the  hearings  amount  to? 
How  many  witnesses  did  you  have  be- 
fore your  committee? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  We  had 
the  principal  officials  of  the  NASA  be- 
fore us,  and  we  went  over  each  item  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  had  two  witnesses 
before  your  committee  and  your  hear- 
ings lasted  less  than  2  days;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  We  had 
more  than  two  witnesses.  As  I  remem- 
ber, it  was  3  days,  and  we  had  perhaps 
8  or  10  witnesses  there.  To  back 
up  the  whole  bill,  the  committee  all  the 
way  through  had  had  many  hearings 
and  we  had  asked  the  witnesses  from 
NASA  if  they  could  not  use  more  money 
to  speed  up  this  program.  All  the  way 
through  hearings  this  committee  had 
generally  shown  an  interest  in  speeding 
up  this  program.  When  we  came  here 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  we  took  the 
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same  position  as  we  spoke,  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  speeded  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
the  Members  of  the  House  how  this  addi- 
tional $400  million  is  going  to  be  spent? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Surely, 
most  of  it  is  going  to  be  spent  in  research 
and  development.  For  instance,  let  me 
tell  the  gentleman  what  will  be  spent  on 
salaries 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  have  the  details  of  how  this  money  is 
going  to  be  spent  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me.  I  will  go  fur- 
ther into  the  matter  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. On  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  plan  to  spend  $1,305,539,000. 
That  will  be  spent  in  the  major  phases  of 
the  research  and  development  program. 
For  instance,  the  Saturn  program  was 
included,  the  Apollo  program,  the  Nova 
program  is  included,  and  a  number  of 
other  programs  as  well.  There  is  money 
here  for  the  space  communications  pro- 
gram. We  have  money  for  the  meteoro- 
logical program,  that  is  the  weather  pro- 
gram. That  comes  in  the  additional 
amoimt  that  we  put  into  the  bill  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  conference.  So  I  can  tell  you 
that  this  bill,  as  it  comes  to  you  today, 
provides  for  the  speeding  up  of  the  whole 
program  all  along  the  line.  It  means  not 
only  that  space  communications  will  be 
more  nearly  a  reality  today  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  and  this  means  a 
speeding  up  of  the  communications  pro- 
gram and  the  weather  program.  We 
are  deeply  interested  in  that,  too. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  hearings  were  very  exten- 
sive. Both  the  other  body  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body  on  space,  as 
well  as  the  committee  on  our  side  on 
space,  has  gone  into  these  programs 
thoroughly.  The  decision  has  been  made 
to  speed  up  the  program.  The  decision 
was  agreed  to  by  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field] and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
other  body,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DiRKSEN).  The  minority  leader 
said  we  should  not  risk  the  dangers  that 
are  inherent  in  not  moving  ahead  and 
sp>eeding  these  programs  of  research  and 
development,  and  space  progress. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  witnesses  be- 
fore our  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics of  the  House  who  emphasized 
that  this  was  not  just  a  trip  to  the  moon, 
but  that  there  were  security  and  strate- 
gic considerations  involved  in  these  pro- 
grams. For  example,  any  country  or 
group  of  nations  that  can  get  maneu- 
verable  space  platforms  or  vehicles  op- 
erating in  orbit  at  a  minimum  or  apogee 
of  89  to  120  miles  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  when  they  can  be  controlled 
at  18.000  miles  an  hour  would  have  the 
ability  to  drop  guided  nuclear  weaf>ons 
which  within  the  space  of  from  10  to  15 
minutes  could  wipe  out  any  city  in  the 
world.  We  are  not  fooling  with  just  a 
program  going  over  cornfields  and 
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wheatfields  for  the  purpose  of  sailing 
over  fields.  We  are  oi>erating  this  re- 
search and  development  program  for  the 
benefit  of  the  security  of  the  American 
people  and  the  research  and  develop- 
ment necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world. 

After  having  had  many  executive  com- 
mittee sessions,  it  is  my  judgment  like- 
wise, together  with  Senator  Dirksen 
and  our  good  leader  on  our  side  of  the 
Hou.se  committee,  Representative  Joseph 
M.'.RTiN.  of  Massachusetts,  that  we  go 
ahead  with  these  science  and  space  pro- 
grams as  recommended. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  at  the 
conference  meeting  we  held  yesterday 
on  this  legislation,  the  report  was  unani- 
mous of  both  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic conferees  appointed  and  serving 
on  the  conference  committee.  There  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  whatever  on 
the  conference  committee  that  this 
amount  of  money  is  necessary.  We  need 
the  backing  of  the  House,  and  if  the 
chairman  does  not  call  for  a  rollcall 
vote,  I  would  like  to  do  so  because  we 
want  to  show  the  American  people  we 
are  united  on  these  programs,  also  every 
spending  bill  should  have  a  record  vote. 
We  want  to  show  the  American  people 
we  in  the  United  States  should  be  first 
in  research  and  development  in  space 
and  likewi.se  that  we  should  be  first  in 
peaceful  constructive  programs  like  the 
weather  satellites  and  communications 
satellites.  We  should  be  first  in  naviga- 
tion satellites.  Yes.  we  should  be  first 
in  research  and  development  that  will 
benefit  us  in  many  ways  that  we  do  not 
even  know.  As  to  the  people  in  the  farm 
jtreas,  of  course,  the  sooner  we  can  get 
the  weather  satellites  the  better.  If  we 
have  adequate  weather  satellites,  we  will 
be  able  to  tell  whether  there  are  going 
to  be  droughts,  tornados,  storms,  and  so 
on. 

We  will  be  able  to  protect  the  coun- 
try by  advance  warnings  of  rains  and 
storms  causing  floods.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  that  it  will  save 
from  S2  billion  or  more  a  year  if  we  have 
an  adequate  weather  satellite  program. 
You  can  see  that  this  is  really  a  ques- 
tion of  economic  and  public  benefit  in 
these  programs,  to  our  U.S.  economy, 
and  to  the  safety  and  security  of  Amer- 
ica. We  should  go  ahead.  This  legisla- 
tion is  not  a  case  of  pouring  money  down 
the  drain. 

With  regard  to  the  transfer  of  funds 
to  other  agencies  of  the  Government  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  there 
is  a  provision  that  not  more  than  $20 
million  may  be  transfeired  to  any 
agency  under  this  conference  report. 

I  have  been  very  interested  in  elec- 
trical and  bacteriological  basic  research 
both  in  civilian  agencies  as  well  as  in  the 
military  services,  and  particularly  the 
Navy.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  thing  if 
we  can  go  ahead  with  some  of  the  devel- 
opments of  these  projects  both  for  help- 
ing with  desalinization  and  changing  the 
chemical  composition  of  sea  water,  for 
possible  thermal  and  propulsion,  keep- 
ing ships  and  boats  clear  of  barnacles, 
and  on  shore  installations,  providing 
suitable  protection  for  metallic  siu-faces. 


This  research  will  be  of  tremendous  help 
to  municipalities  as  well  as  to  fleets  of 
ships. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  join  with  the 
chairman  in  strongly  backing  the.se  pro- 
grams and  the  conference  report,  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
keep  the  United  States  first  in  research 
and  development  but  also  necessai-y  for 
our  security  and  our  defense. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  a  very  excellent 
statement.  I  want  to  say  that  Dr. 
Reichelderfer,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  told  our  committee 
some  time  back  that  by  the  development 
of  these  weather  satellites  we  could  save 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
much  as  $3  billion  a  year.  I  want  also 
to  say  that  we  have  a  satellite  now  in 
operation,  and  that  we  are  using  the 
weather  satellite  in  practical  ways  at 
this  ver>'  moment  in  projecting  weather 
reports,  in  anticipating  storms,  especially 
down  in  the  gtilf,  and  in  other  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  We  should  go  ahead 
with  the  communication  satellite  pro- 
grams on  a  stepped-up  basis.  We  have 
the  proposal  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  to  construct  the  satel- 
lites and  put  them  in  orbit  without  cost 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  supply  the  base  and  pad 
facilities,  but  the  AT.  &  T.  will  even  pay 
for  the  boosters  and  the  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  communication  satel- 
lites program  into  operation.  I  recom- 
mend a  prompt  contract  and  prompt 
action.  Secondly,  we  have  research  and 
development  going  on  that  will  within 
15  to  18  months  result  in  a  commtmica- 
tions  satellite  system  in  actual  partial 
operation.  That  would  mean  enormous 
advance  toward  international  telephone 
and  telegraph  communications  as  well 
as  radio  and  worldwide  television. 
Such  constructive  and  beneficial  pro- 
grams would  really  be  a  first  in  space 
that  the  people  of  the  world  would  re- 
spect, and  it  would  make  the  first  to  the 
moon  or  the  first  to  orbit  in  space  a 
spectacular  exhibit  but  a  smaller  ac- 
complisliment  for  the  progress  and 
peace  of  all  the  world's  peoples.  The 
American  people  are  ahead  in  these 
communications  programs,  and  I  hope 
we  will  vote  to  keep  ahead.  This  is  the 
kind  of  rivalry,  competition,  and  prog- 
ress that  is  all  for  the  good  and  con- 
structive, and  is  the  kind  I  like.  These 
programs  under  this  conference  report, 
for  expanded  research  and  development 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  space  and  science 
for  the  progress  and  security  of  our  peo- 
ple, are  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress at  their  best. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bass]. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  con- 
ference report.  It  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional $400  milhon.  most  of  which  is  to 
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accelerate  on  a  crash  basis  this  man- 
to-the-moon  program  to  get  there  be- 
fore 1970,  and  it  is  because  of  this  crash 
moon  program  that  I  appear  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  conference  report.  I  do  so 
for  these  reasons. 

The  Russians  are  now  ahead  of  us  by 
3  or  4  years  in  big  booster  development, 
and  going  to  the  moon  defends  mainly 
on  big  booster  development.  So  even  if 
we  do  accelerate  this  program  on  a  crash 
basis,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  we  can 
beat  the  Russians  to  the  moon.  In  fact, 
in  my  best  judgment  we  cannot,  be- 
cause we  are  so  far  behind  in  the  big 
booster  field. 

I  say  it  is  far  better  for  us  to  direct 
our  resources  and  efforts  primarily  in 
those  areas  in  space  exploration  where 
we  do  excel,  namely  scientific  satellites, 
communications  satellites,  weather  sat- 
ellites, oceanography,  and  the  like.  Here 
are  areas  in  space  where  we  do  ex- 
cel. Here  is  where  we  can  beat  the  Rus- 
sians, and  at  the  same  time  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  mankind.  But  one  sure  way 
to  lose  out  to  the  Russians  in  this  space 
race  is  to  try  to  outmatch  them  in  their 
own  grounds  in  this  area  of  spectaculars 
of  little  benefit  to  man. 

What  direct  benefit  to  mankind  is  go- 
ing to  come  from  going  to  the  moon? 
It  has  some  scientific  value,  but  it  has 
very  little  direct  benefit  to  mankind. 

We  are  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro- 
l^  gram  will  now  cost  on  a  crash  basis  about 
$20  billion.  The  expenditure  of  $20  bil- 
lion means  that  we  will  be  diverting  our 
resources  into  this  moon  shot  proposi- 
tion, and  inevitably  away  from  those 
areas  where  we  do  excel  and  where  we 
should  concentrate. 

One  other  point.  We  read  today  that 
the  President  is  going  to  ask  us  for  an 
additional  $3  billion  for  new  mobiliza- 
tion efforts  on  account  of  the  Berlin 
crisis.  In  fact  there  is  every  indication 
that  defense  spending  will  skyrocket 
even  more  in  the  next  few  years.  And 
so,  I  say  this  is  a  poor  time  for  us  to  be 
embarking  on  a  man-to-the-moon  proj- 
ect costing  $20  billion,  of  doubtful  bene- 
fit to  mankind  and  with  no  military  or 
defense  significance  when  we  tire  going 
to  have  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  our 
resources  to  the  cold  war  effort. 

Do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  going  to  the 
moon  has  any  military  significance.  We 
had  a  distinguished  array  of  military 
witnesses  before  the  Space  Committee, 
and  not  one  of  the  military  experts  told 
us  going  to  the  moon  had  any  military 
value.  There  have  been  many  loose 
statements  made  here  that  this  moon 
project  affects  our  security.  It  does  not. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  direct  our  re- 
sources and  effort  right  here  on  earth 
rather  than  engage  in  probably  a  futile 
effort  to  beat  the  Russians  to  the  moon 
before  1970. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  crash  program  to  land  a 
man  on  the  moon,  which  the  gentleman 
has  expressed.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  is  absolutely  right. 


We  can  well  spend  the  money  in  other 
ways,  which  would  benefit  our  Nation 
and  humanity  in  better  fashion.  I  have 
expressed  opposition  to  this  program  in 
the  past.  I  shall  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report  on  this  account. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  such  that  we 
can  vote  down  the  conference  report  and 
instruct  our  conferees  to  come  in  with  a 
different  type  of  report. 

So,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  I  trust  we  will  vote  down  this 
conference  report  so  that  we  may  then 
instruct  our  conferees  to  come  back  with 
something  in  line  with  the  original  au- 
thorization we  passed  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  in  connection  with  this  space  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  we  vote  down  the 
conference  report  at  thi.s  stage.  I  believe 
that  would  be  the  end  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  No. 
That  is  not  my  understanding.  We  have 
done  this  before. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  said 
something  about  an  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  bill  for  communication 
satellites  and  meteorological  satellites. 
Could  the  gentleman  advise  the  House 
how  much  authorization  is  contained  in 
the  bill  for  communication  satellite  pur- 
poses ? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Ninety- 
four  million  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars is  placed  in  the  bill  for  communica- 
tion satellites,  and  that  is  the  program 
that  is  very  urgent  at  this  time.  We  are 
working  on  it  to  get  it  out  and  actually 
to  put  into  operation  a  program  for  com- 
municating messages  by  means  of  com- 
munication satellites. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  is  familiar  with  what  the 
program  is,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  this  $94  million  is  for 
research  and  development. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  in  any  way  for 
operation  or  installation  of  a  commu- 
nication satellite  program  to  operate 
worldwide  communication  or  otherwise? 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  It  is  for 
research  and  development. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Solely  for  research  and 
development? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  At  this 
particular  time  it  is  for  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman,  in  view  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  committee,  which  I 
had  some  kjiowledge  of  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  his  committee  and  the 
purposes  of  the  committee  at  the  time — 
that  his  committee  does  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  research  and  development,  and 
we  certainly  recognize  that,  and  the 
committee  is  doing  a  good  job  in  that 
field.  But,  I  read  one  or  two  of  the  re- 
ports in  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  committee  is  beginning  to  get  into 
the  operational  field  and  the  field  of 
regulation.    I  would  like  to  say  to  the 


gentleman  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
do  very  definitely  and  clearly  define  ju- 
risdiction in  these  matters,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  regulation  in  the  operation  of 
communications  and  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  May  I 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
is  a  great  leader  of  a  great  committee 
and  hat.  done  a  great  job  for  the  United 
States  Congress.  This  bill,  however,  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers,  covering 
meteorology  and  communication  satel- 
lites deals  with  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Research  and  develop- 
ment only? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Research 
and  development  only. 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  have  read  some  reports  of 
the  committee,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  is  rather  specific  language 
otherwise,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
wanted  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  May  I 
say  further  that  we  are  very  zealous  in 
our  efforts  to  try  to  avoid  in  any  way 
treading  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  cf  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
assurance  from  my  distinguished  friend 
and  chairman  of  a  great  committee. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  Of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Is  it 
not  true  that  by  far  the  bulk  of  this  in- 
crease of  $400  million  goes  into  research 
and  development  for  accelerating  the 
moon  project,  a  man  to  the  moon  project, 
with  very  little  for  these  other  programs? 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  but 
let  me  answer  the  gentleman  very  briefly. 
A  great  military  leader  told  me  tAat 
every  bit  of  space  between  here  and  the 
moon  is  of  military  significance.  This 
v.as  an  Air  Force  officer,  and  I  believe  it 
ju."^t  as  firmly  as  I  believe  anything  I  can 
brieve,  that  every  cubic  foot  of  space 
between  here  and  the  moon  is  of  military 
and  commercial  significance.  If  we  let 
the  Russians  develop  their  program  of 
space,  the  use  of  .''pace  between  here  and 
the  moon,  we  are  jeopardizing  the  very 
security  of  this  Nation;  the  very  founda- 
tion on  which  this  Nation  rests.  I  say 
this,  unless  we  back  up  this  program,  we 
are  not  going  to  know  how  to  utilize 
space  either  from  a  commercial  or  mili- 
tary viewpoint,  and  we  are  taking  a 
serious  chance  on  our  own  security. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  question,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Is 
not  the  question  here  today  simply  this: 
Do  we  want  to  actually  compete  with 
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the  Russians  in  the  missiles  field,  and 
in  all  conquest  of  space,  or  do  we  want 
to  proceed  in  a  leisurely  way  and  let  the 
Paissians  excel?  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
tlie  question.  We  are  taking  what  the 
admmistration  says  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  this  success. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.    Of  course. 

Mr.  MARTIN  cf  Massachusetts.  If 
{]-:p  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  we 
defeat  the  bill,  Congress  is  taking  all 
responsibility  of  defeating  it.  Of  course, 
if  we  want  to  stay  in  the  race  we  have 
to  support  this  mea.sure. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  repoi  t. 

The  question  was  1  aken. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roLL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  354,  nays  59.  not  voting  24,  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  N.).  1161 
YEA&  -354 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonizio 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andersen. 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspliiall 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayrea 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 

Bass.  Tenn. 
Bates 
Becker 
Berkworth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bennett 
BlatnDc 
Batch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Boykln 
Brademaa 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brooks,  La. 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Broomfield 
Broyhin 
Buckley 
Burke.  Ky. 
Biirke,  Mass. 
Bsirleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wla. 
CahiU 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 


Fla 
Mich 


Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conle 

Cook 

Coo  ley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Daffue 

Daniels 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  JoTn  W. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Derwin&kl 
Dl  gB.s 
Dingell 
Dominlck 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Downing 
Doyle 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Edmondfon 
Elliott 
EUbWorth 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Farbstelii 
Fascell 
Felirhan 
Fenton 
Flnnegau 
Flno 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford 

Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazler 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton 


OaUagher 

Uariand 

Garm.atz 

Gary 

Oathings 

Gavin 

Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

GoodeU 

Goodllug 

Granahan 

Grant 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Ha^an,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Ualleck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Haxrlson.  Va. 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

HemphUl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Holland 

Holtzm&n 

Hosmer 

Huddlestcn 

HuU 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joclson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karr;ten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keanu 

Kelly 


Kllday 

Murphy 

Scott 

KUgore 

Murray 

Scrantori 

King,  Calif. 

IJatcher 

Seelv-Brown 

King,  N.Y. 

Nflsen 

Selden 

King,  Utah 

Nix 

Sheppard 

Kirwan 

Norblad 

Shipley 

Kllclun 

Norrell 

Shriver 

Kluczyubk.1 

OBrlen,  ni. 

Sibal 

Knox 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Sikes 

Kornegay 

O'Hara,  111. 

Slsk 

Kowal.ski 

OHara,  Mich. 

Slack 

Kunki'l 

OLsen 

Sn;:th.  lo^va 

Kyi 

ONeiU 

Smith.  Miss. 

Landrum 

Ostertag 

Smith,  Va. 

Lane 

Passman 

Spence 

Langen 

Pat  man 

.■Springer 

Lf'Sln.skl 

Pf rkins 

Stafford 

Libonati 

Peterson 

Staggers 

Lindsay 

Pfost 

Steed 

Loser 

Philbln 

Stephens 

McCormack 

Pike 

Stratton 

McDonoufeh 

Pllcher 

Stubblefle.d 

McDoweU 

Pillion 

Sullivan 

McPall 

Plrnle 

Taylor 

Mclntire 

Poage 

Teague.  Tfx. 

McSween 

Pofl 

Thomas 

McVey 

PoweU 

Thompson,  Tex 

Macdonald 

Price 

Thomson.  Wis. 

MacGregor 

Piiclnskl 

Thornberr/ 

Marhrowlcz 

Qule 

Toll 

Mack 

Rabaut 

ToUefson 

Madden 

Rains 

Trimble 

Magnuson 

Randall 

Tuck 

Mahon 

Ray 

Tupper 

MailUard 

Relfel 

Udall 

Martin,  Mass. 

Reuss 

Ullman 

Math  las 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Vanlk 

Matthews 

Rhodes,  Pa, 

Van  Pelt 

May 

Rlehlman 

Van  Zandt 

Meader 

Riley 

Vinson 

Merrow 

Rivers,  Alaska 

War.hauser 

Miller,  Clem. 

Rivers.  SO. 

Walter 

MUIer. 

Roblson 

Watts 

George  P. 

Rod  In  o 

Weaver 

Miller.  N  Y. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Whalley 

Minikln 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Wharton 

Mills 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Moeller 

Rooney 

Whit  ten 

Monagan 

Roosevelt 

Wlckersham 

Montoya 

Rostenkowskl 

WidnaU 

Moore 

Roush 

Willis 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Rutherford 

WUson,  CaUf . 

Morgan 

Ryan 

Win  stead 

Morris 

St.  Germain 

Wright 

Morrison 

Saund 

Yates 

Morse 

Saylor 

Young 

Moss 

Schneebell 

Younger 

Moulder 

S^hwelker 

Zablockl 

Multer 

Schwengel 
NAYS— 59 

Zelenko 

Anderson,  HI. 

Gross 

Mlnshall 

Ash  brook 

Hall 

Moorehgsd, 

Baker 

Harsha 

Ohio 

Bass,  N.H. 

Hlestand 

Mosher 

Battln 

Hoffman,  111. 

OKonskl 

Beermann 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Pelly 

Belcher 

Horan 

Reece 

Berry 

Jensen 

Roberts 

Betts 

Johansen 

Rou.sselot 

Bolton 

Jonas 

St  George 

BroriiwcU 

Keith 

Schadeberg 

Brown 

Laird 

Schenck 

Bruce 

Latta 

Scherer 

Clancy 

Lennon 

Slier 

Colmer 

Lipscomb 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Devlne 

McCullocli 

Taber 

Dole 

Marshall 

Teague,  Calif, 

Dowdy 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Utt 

Dulskl 

Mason 

Westland 

Flndley 

Michel 

WUson.  Ind. 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Alford 

Kee 

Santangelo 

Alger 

Keogh 

Shelley 

Bow 

Kllburn 

Short 

Cannon 

Lank  ford 

Thompson.  La. 

Delaney 

McMillan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Gray 

Nygaard 

Wels 

Hubert 

Osmers 

WUUams 

HoUfleld 

Roudebush 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Kllbum  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Short. 
Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mrs,  Wels. 


Mr.   Thompson    of   New   Jersey   with   Mr. 

Roudebush. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Nygaard. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  O  KONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"'  to  "nay." 

The  re.sult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE  TO  MAKE  A  CORRECTION 
IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  HH. 
6874 

Mr.  BROOKIS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  353)  authorizing  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  to  make  a  correction  in  the 
enrollment  of  H.R.  6874  and  ask  for  its 
immediate   consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resoh'^d  by  the  Hotise  of  Repre.tentatir^es 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  (HJi.  6874)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
following  correction: 

In  section  2  of  the  bUl  strike  out 
"$262,075,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•$252,075,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w£is  laid  on 
the  table. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  5  OF 
1961— NATIONAL  LABOR  RELA- 
TIONS BOARD 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  <H.  Res. 
328'  disapproving  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  May  24,  1961. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
328 »  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  of  yesterday, 
further  general  debate  on  the  resolution 
will  continue  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell],  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hoffman]. 


/-/^xT/-T>t:ccTr\-VTAT    TJTJmPT^  —  WniTQF 


Jiih/   20 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Clem  Miller]. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  this  time  because  I  feel  a  most 
important  point  has  been  unresolved  or 
left  unanswered  by  the  debate  on  yes- 
terday regarding  the  protection  of  liti- 
gants. My  credentials  to  speak  here  to- 
day is  the  fact  that  I  was  an  employee 
of  the  board  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time  and  while  I  do  not  presume  to  be 
the  greatest  expert.  I  do  feel  that  on 
this  point  I  am  qualified  to  speak. 

Yesterday,  it  was  stated  by  the  gentle- 
men from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum  and 
Mr.  FlyntI.  that  the  courts  have  no  op- 
portunity to  rule  on  the  facts,  and  that 
if  a  Board  decision  is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  then  the  court  becomes 
a  rubber  stamp  for  the  findings  of  fact. 
Now,  in  truth,  I  fail  to  understand  how 
this  can  be  seriously  advanced. 

Because  the  fact  is  that  the  courts  can 
and  do  find  on  the  facts.  They  find  on 
the  basis  of  the  complete  record,  the 
record  as  a  whole.  I  might  add  that 
the  Board  must  find  on  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  facts,  and  this  one  word— 
this  one  word  "preponderance" — has  be- 
come the  most  important  single  word  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  word  "preponder- 
ance" is  the  most  important  single  word 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  be- 
cause, in  effect,  the  words  "the  prepond- 
erance of  the  evidence"  and  "substan- 
tial evidence"  has  become  intertwined 
as  one.  To  find  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record,  considered  as  a  whole,  they 
have  necessarily  applied  themselves  to 
the  requirement  that  the  Board's  deci- 
sion be  based  on  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence.  The  courts  have  said  if  the 
Board  does  not  find  on  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  then  it  is  not  sup- 
portable, and  they  have  overruled  it. 
They  have  done  this  in  case  after  case 
after  case  overruling  long -established 
Board  precedent. 

As  an  agent  of  the  Board,  I  have  read 
hundreds  &nd  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
court  decisions  where  they  have  exam- 
ined the  facts  and  looked  into  the  rec- 
ord fully.  For  anyone  to  come  into  this 
Chamber  and  in  the  face  of  these  court 
decisions  say  that  the  courts  are  now 
prohibited  from  looking  into  the  facts, 
is  simply  not  looking  at  these  court  de- 
cisions. 

The  trial  examiner's  report  is  a  full 
statement  of  the  facts.  The  court  has 
this  plus  the  entire  transcript  of  the 
case.  On  this  basis  I  would  say  that  the 
litigants  are  getting  full  and  ample  pro- 
tection to  a  review  of  the  facts,  and  this 
resolution  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  view  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  surely  he  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  section  10(e)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.     I  should 


like  to  read  one  sentence  from  that  sec- 
tion: 

Tlie  findings  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
questions  ol  fact,  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence — 

Not  preponderance  of  evidence — 
on  the  record   considered  as  a   whole  shall 
be  conclusive. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
indicate  that  the  statement  I  have  just 
read  is  not  the  law?  Or  does  he  say  that 
the  courts  do  not  follow  the  law? 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  The  courts  cer- 
tainly do  follow  the  law.  But  in  decid- 
ing what  is  substantial  evidence,  they 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  requiring 
a  preponderance  of  evidence.  At  any 
rate,  under  your  version  or  mine  the 
fact  is  that  the  courts  do  examine  the 
facts  of  the  ca.se.  and  that  is  the  crucial 
issue.  They  do  determine  the  facts — 
whether  there  is  sufficient  or  whether 
there  is  substantial  or  whether  there  is 
a  preponderance,  the  rights  of  the  liti- 
gants are  protected  in  having  that  rec- 
ord fully  and  completely  examined  in 
toto.  That  is  the  crucial  point.  What 
I  object  to  is  the  failure  of  this  debate 
to  make  this  point.  To  say.  as  has  been 
said  that  any  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
preclude  examination  by  the  court  is  not 
right. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  understand  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman,  he  is  say- 
ing that  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence is  the  same  thing  as  substantial 
evidence. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  say  precisely 
that.  Substantial  evidence  on  the  whole 
record. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  must  respectfully 
disagree,  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.    Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
very  section  of  the  law  which  was  read 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  on  which  he  has  disagreed  with 
your  interpretation  has  been  interpreted 
by  the  court  in  the  Universal  Camera 
case  and  in  many  other  cases,  the  cita- 
tions of  which  I  put  in  the  Record 
yesterday? 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Yes.  that  is  pre- 
cisely correct,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  read  the  court  cases. 

We  can  come  in  here  and  talk  end- 
lessly about  what  this  word  means  or 
that  word  means,  but  when  you  get  down 
to  it  it  is  what  the  courts  have  done  in 
their  day-to-day  work  that  really  counts. 
and  anyone  who  has  examined  those 
cases  and  who  says  that  the  litigants  are 
not  protected — and  I  will  have  to  say 
this  respectfully — is  simply  not  fully  con- 
versant with  the  way  the  cases  work  out 
in  practice. 

It  would  certainly  be  appropriate  at 
this  point  to  say  a  word  about  the  NLRB 
staff,  the  civil  servants  who  have  re- 
ceived so  m.uch  attention  in  this  debate. 
It  may  be  high  time  to  speak  up  for  civil 
servants.  As  I  say.  I  was  one  of  these. 
I  have  worked  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  8  years.  Five  of  those  years 
were  spent  with  the  NLRB. 

It  is  my  judgment,  in  knowing  literally 
hundreds  of  these  fellow  workers  that 


they  do  a  good  job,  an  effective  job,  and 
a  conscientious  job.  Labor  Relations 
Board  work  is  a  technical  field.  It  is  a 
particular  field.  Board  personnel  have 
to  know  their  stuff,  and  do.  They  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  labor  special- 
ists. This  is  so  because  there  is  a  labor 
field,  of  which  NLRB  is  only  a  small  part, 
however  large  it  may  loom  in  current 
affairs. 

These  Board  people  are  good  techni- 
cians, good  craftsmen,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  an  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  proper  administration  has  been 
somehow  illy  served  by  the  Boards  civil 
.'servants. 

Yes.  I  know  that  critics  will  claim  they 
are  not  criticizing  the  personnel,  only 
the  methodology,  or  at  least  I  presume 
they  would  say  this,  but  the  clear  in- 
ference of  inferiority  is  there. 

This  inference  will  not  be  left  unchal- 
lenged. In  fact,  I  could  go  further,  and 
say  that  in  the  essential  and  unceasmg 
battle  between  bureaucrats  and  legisla- 
tors, the  latter  very  frequently  come  off 
second  best.  Legislators  cannot  master 
the  intricacies.  They  frequently  climb 
in  where  they  are  ix)orly  armed  with  the 
facts,  and  are  often  guilty  of  egregious 
errors.  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  For  a 
brief  but  very  significant  period,  I  served 
with  congressional  liaison  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  I  was  ap- 
palled and  shocked  at  the  depth  of  ig- 
norance displayed  by  many  legislators , 
who  were  presumed  to  be  experts.  It 
was  a  lesson  I  have  never  forgotten. 

Not  that  the  executive,  the  adminis- 
trators, the  bureaucrats  should  not  be 
checked  by  Congress.  Of  course  they 
should.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  that.  In 
whatever  state  the  facts  may  be  in.  Con- 
gre.ss  must  put  a  checkrein  on  the  execu- 
tive. 

But  occasionally  it  should  be  on  the 
record  that  there  is  another  side;  that 
it  is  rarely  heard  in  these  chambers  as 
we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  favorite 
pastime  of  biu-eaucrat  knocking.  It 
would  seem  to  me  in  the  essential  task  of 
governing,  that  a  little  less  emphasis  on 
recrimination  would  be  better,  a  more 
serious  effort  at  establishing  the  respon- 
sible nature  of  civil  servants  would  be 
better.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  a  million 
daily  decisions  made  by  a  million  indi- 
viduals that  the  true  integrity  of  our 
Government,  even  our  future,  rests.  If 
they  fail,  we  fail.  And  if  they  are  con- 
stantly upbraided  from  pillar  to  post, 
then  their  resolve  to  do  the  job  cannot 
help  but  be  weakened. 

There  has  been  a  lot  said  here  about 
trial  examiners.  They  are  presumed  to 
be  slothful  because  they  have  not  han- 
dled X  number  of  cases,  or  because  one 
of  them  handled  only  five.  Do  these 
critics  know  how  a  trial  examiner  works? 
Do  they  know  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  he  works?  I 
would  suggest  not.  Hearings  may  last 
forever  and  a  day.  Because  of  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  surrounding  Board 
history,  trial  examiners  bend  over  back- 
wards to  give  every  litigant  full  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  whether  or  not  his 
evidence  bears  directly  on  the  point  or 
not.  Going  through  these  transcripts 
takes  days  and  days.    He  has  no  assist- 
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ants  to  help  him  as  do  members  of  the 
judiciary.  His  position  with  respect  to 
the  litigator  is  extremely  precarious  be- 
cause he  must  seek  .settlement  if  he  can 
but  be  always  aware  that  his  power  of 
decision  renders  him  subject  to  challenge 
at  all  times.  This  takes  time,  patience, 
and  courtesy. 

His  decision  must  be  good.  It  is  long 
and  detailed.  No  ptr  curiam.  It  must 
be  his  own  work. 

This  is  just  one  example.  I  could  list 
hundreds  of  others  of  cases  where  the 
civil  servant,  without  any  public  forum 
of  his  own,  is  subjected  to  criticism. 
Thus,  to  these  allegations  with  respect 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  I 
enter  a  general  denial. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  cf  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Ai  izona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  considering  whether  or  not  we 
should  allow  this  reorganization  plan 
to  become  effective  I  think  we  have  first 
to  look  at  whether  i:  should  have  been 
submitted  in  the  first  place.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Reorganization  Act  probably 
is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  a  quasi- 
judicial  body.  This  fact  was  brought  out 
very  effectively  by  tiie  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  LandrjmI  yesterday.  In 
other  words,  we  are  dealing  here  with  a 
body  which  has  a  judicial  function.  It 
is  not  an  independent  agency.  The  leg- 
islative history  shows  it  is  not.  It  is  not 
a  part  of  the  executive  branch.  If  I 
could,  Mr.  Chairman  I  would  demur  to 
this  reorganization  flan  being  here.  I 
do  not  think  it  fits  under  the  Reor- 
ganization Act. 

In  the  second  plac?,  is  it  a  necessary 
thing?  Certainly  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  has  teen  behind  in  its 
docket  for  yeai's.  Everybody  knows  this. 
Something  should  be  done  about  it. 
However,  in  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act 
last  year  we  did  proviiie  certain  remedies 
which  I  think  will  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  the  size  of  th?  docket  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

For  instance,  on  last  May  15  the  re- 
gional directors  of  tlie  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  got  the  authority  to 
handle  representation  cases.  In  fiscal 
year  1961.  the  Board  itself  disposed  of 
2.172  representation  cases.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Board  that  in  fiscal 
year  1962,  review  will  be  sought  in  only 
600  representation  cases,  and  of  this 
number,  only  10  peicent.  or  60  cases, 
will  be  granted  revie\v.  This  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  workload  of  the  Board. 
Possibly  it  will  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Board's  being  able  to  catch  up 
on  its  work  or  staying  behind.  We  do 
not  yet  know,  and  will  not  know  until 
the  plan  has  worked  "or  a  time.  So,  re- 
organization may  not  be  necessary. 

If  the  plan  does  became  effective,  what 
difference  does  it  make?  It  makes  this 
difference.  You  are  putting  judicial 
functions  into  the  hands  of  the  trial  ex- 
aminer. You  are  malcing  a  judge  out  of 
an  individual  who  may  or  may  not  be 
qualified  to  be  a  judge.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  trial  examiners  we  have 
are  not  competent  gentlemen.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  sre  or  not.     I  feel 


that  they  probably  are.  However,  let 
me  point  out  to  you  that  these  people 
are  not  appointed  for  life,  they  are  not 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and — get 
this — they  do  not  have  to  be  lawyers. 
Therefore,  they  are  not  judges  in  any 
sense  of  th  word.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  setting  up  the  classifica- 
tion for  a  trial  examiner  has  not  pro- 
vided that  a  trial  examiner  has  to  be  a 
lawyer.  The  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  does  not  provide  that  a  trial  exam- 
iner must  be  a  lawyer. 

What  can  this  trial  examiner  do?  He 
holds  a  hearing  as  the  sole  judge  of  the 
admissibility  of  evidence,  yet,  as  I  say, 
he  does  not  have  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  de- 
cides what  will  go  in  the  record.  This 
record  becomes  very  important  because, 
as  those  who  have  followed  the  debate 
know,  this  record  is  the  basis  on  which 
two  members  of  the  Board  either  decide 
to  take  up  a  matter  on  app>eal,  or  they 
do  not.  As  of  now,  of  course,  any  per- 
son who  is  a  litigant  has  an  absolute 
right  to  appeal  to  the  Board.  Since  this 
right  would  no  longer  exist,  the  record 
acquires  even  more  importance.  If  the 
Board  decides  not  to  take  up  the  case, 
there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals.  And  what  do  we  go 
upon?  This  same  record,  which  was 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  a  man 
who  may  or  may  not  be  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  cf  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  is  very  obvious  to 
me  that  the  proponents  of  this  plan 
recognize  that  there  is  a  fatal,  overrid- 
ing weakness  in  the  plan,  and  that  is 
that  there  is  no  review  guaranteed  by  the 
Board  from  decisions  by  trial  examiners 
or  employees.  So  now  they  frantically 
turn  to  what  they  say  is  the  right  of  re- 
view by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
In  all  my  time  in  Congress  I  have  been 
up  and  down  through  this  substantial 
evidence  rule,  whether  it  should  be  based 
on  substantial  evidence  or  on  considera- 
tion de  novo.  I  insist  that  it  is  on  the 
substantial  evidence  rule,  which  means 
that  if  there  then  is  evidence  to  support 
the  finding  it  is  final.  That  is  the  fatal 
weakness  of  this  plan. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
If  the  last  speaker  from  the  other  side  is 
coiTect,  somebody  has  written  a  brand- 
new  book  on  evidence  since  I  was  in  law 
school.  In  other  words,  to  say  that  the 
substantial  evidence  rule  is  synon\Tnous 
v.-ith  preponderance  of  evidence  certainly 
is  contrary  to  anything  that  I  learned  in 
law  school. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  have  some  ideas  as  to 
what  should  be  done  to  cut  down  the 
backlog  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  if  further  action  is  needed.  I 
think  we  shouldrlook  back  to  the  hear- 
ings which  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  had  in  the  years  1953  and 
1954.  At  that  time  we  went  rather  care- 
fully into  the  work  of  this  Board,  and 
some  of  us  at  least  became  convinced 
that  this  Board  which  is  a  quasi-judicial 
body  is  performing  functions  which  no 
quasi- judicial  body  should  be  allowed  to 


perform.  They  are  performing  func- 
tions which  are  not  quasi-judicial,  but 
absolutely  judicial.  Can  you  imagine  a 
case  which  is  more  of  an  adversary  case 
than  an  unfair  labor  practice  case?  Can 
you  imagine  any  possibiUty  of  having  a 
case  which  should  be  tried  in  a  Federal 
court  any  more  than  some  of  the  unfair 
labor  practices  cases  which  we  have  had? 
To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  much 
more  to  the  point  to  analyze  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Board  and  to  realize  we  have 
put  things  in  that  jurisdiction  which 
never  should  have  been  included.  I 
think,  for  instance,  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices cases  should  be  sent  to  the  Federal 
courts.  We  have  just  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  80  new  Federal  judges.  Oh. 
I  admit  they  have  not  been  filled  and 
I  suppose  they  probably  will  not  be  filled 
at  least  until  the  end  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  But,  at  the  same  time  this 
will  greatly  enlarge  the  Federal  judiciary 
so  that  the  argument  which  was  made 
some  time  ago  that  the  Federal  judiciary 
cannot  handle  this  load  probably  is  not 
a  valid  argument  at  this  time.  So,  to 
me.  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  take  these 
unfair  labor  practices  cases  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  and  put  them 
into  the  Federal  court  where  they  belong 
and  let  the  Board  then  concentrate  on 
those  functions  of  labor  law  which 
should  be  in  a  Board  of  this  type — in 
other  words,  representation  cases  and 
the  cases  involving  certification  of  bar- 
gaining agents.  This  would  reduce  the 
backlog  very  quickly.  There  is  a  lot  to 
be  done  by  a  Board  like  this,  without 
having  to  act  as  a  judge  in  a  situation  in 
which  a  real  tribunal  set  up  with  the 
dignity  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Federal 
judiciary  system,  should  be  the  forum. 
Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  leave 
this  one  thought.  You  are  giving  this 
trial  examiiier  who  is  not  a  lawyer  the 
authority  to  issue  orders.  The  language 
states  that  he  can  issue  an  order  cover- 
ing any  of  the  functions  of  the  Board. 
Now,  when  will  this  order  become  effec- 
tive? Most  orders  become  effective  as 
soon  as  they  are  issued.  I  hope  these 
will  not,  but  I  do  not  know.  In  para- 
graph C  of  plan  No.  5  it  says  that  these 
orders  issued  by  a  trial  examiner  shall 
be  "deemed  to  be  the  action  of  the 
Board"  after  the  Board  has  refused  to 
review,  or  no  such  review  is  sought 
within  the  time  limit  set  up  by  the  Board. 
The  words  "deemed  to  be  the  action  of 
the  Board  "  undoubtedly  are  designed 
to  define  the  time  the  action  becomes 
filial  so  that  it  can  be  appealed  to  the 
CCA.  The  language  does  not  say  spe- 
cifically and  clearly  that  such  an  order 
does  not  become  effective  before  it  is 
"deemed  to  be  the  action  of  the  Board." 
In  fact,  there  is  certainly  ground  to  be- 
lieve and  ground  to  fear  that  these  or- 
ders become  effective  immediately  upon 
their  promulgation.  This  would  result 
in  a  reversal  of  the  present  situation. 
Now,  an  order  becomes  effective  only 
after  the  time  for  an  appeal  to  the  Board 
has  expired  or  until  the  appeal  has  been 
decided.  This  language  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  an  order  issued  by  the  trial 
examiner — who  is  not  a  lawyer — can  be- 
come effective  instanter,  subject  only  to 
being  upset  by  later  appeal. 
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The  time  It  takes  to  have  an  order 
Issued  after  appeal  to  the  Board  now 
averages  195  days  from  the  day  upon 
which  the  trial  examiner  completes  his 
hearing.  Thus,  the  trial  examiner's 
order  may  well  be  in  effect,  and  obeyed 
by  all  parties  for  195  days.  This  would 
be  true  of  sensible  orders,  and  nonsen- 
sical orders.  Great  damage  could  be 
done  in  that  time.  Unions  could  be 
broken,  businesses  could  fail,  and  even 
reversal  on  appeal  might  not  serve  to 
make  amends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  this 
Congress  wants  to  place  such  great  power 
in  the  hands  of  any  oflBcer,  however 
competent,  who  has  not  at  least  been 
examined  as  to  his  views  and  qualifica- 
tions by  the  Senate.  I  ask  for  an  "aye" 
vote  for  the  resolution,  and  therefore. 
the  rejection  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  attempt  to  clarify  the  con- 
fusion which  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Clem  Miller]  has 
brought  upon  the  right  of  review  of  a 
trial  examiner's  finding  of  fact.  He  cor- 
rectly described  the  present  situation  by 
saying  that  the  Board  makes  the  find- 
ings of  fact,  and  it  Is  the  Board's  find- 
ings of  fact  which  must  be  accepted  by 
the  court  if  there  is  substantial  evidence 
to  support  them. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  takes  this 
power  that  is  vested  in  this  five-member 
Board  and  permits  them  to  pass  it  down 
to  the  trial  examiner.  The  trial  ex- 
aminer would  then  make  the  findings  of 
fact  if  upon  a  preponderance  of  the  testi- 
mony he  thinks  that  any  person  named 
in  the  complaint  is  guilty  of  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  That  finding  of  fact 
Is  not  that  of  the  Board,  it  is  that  of  the 
trial  examiner  because  the  Board  had 
delegated  that  authority  to  him. 

The  only  way  the  trial  examiner's 
findings  of  fact  can  be  reviewed  by  the 
Board  is  if  two  members  of  the  Board 
grant  an  appeal  in  the  nature  of  a  cer- 
tiorari. There  is  no  guaranteed  right 
of  review.  Plan  No.  5  in  effect  makes 
the  findings  of  fact  of  a  trial  examiner 
binding  upon  the  court  of  appeals  if 
there  was  substantial  evidence  on  the 
matter.  The  holdings  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  have  uniformly  been 
that  the  findings  of  the  Board  cannot 
be  overturned  if  those  findings  are  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  Under 
plan  No.  5  that  holding  will  apply  to  trial 
examiners'  findings  of  fact,  where  no 
review  by  the  Board  has  been  allowed. 

There  are  very  important  rights  in- 
volved in  this  delegation  of  the  power  to 
make  findings  of  fact  and  to  enter  cease- 
and-desist  orders;  and  I  say  to  you  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing  in  this  explosive 
field  of  labor  relations  to  place  any  such 
broad  final  authority  in  the  hands  of  a 
trial  examiner,  authority  which  Con- 
gress consciously  vested  in  a  Board  of 
five  members. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my'  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
GRimNl. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  5  follows  the  same 
general  pattern  as  Reorganization  Plans 
1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Surely,  any  member  of  the 
House  who  voted  against  the  four  plans 
will  find  very  little  justification  or  reason 
to  reverse  his  position  with  respect  to 
plan  No.  5. 

In  addition  to  the  principles  and  rea- 
sons that  aie  common  and  apply  as  to  all 
of  the  plar..s,  1  through  5,  there  is  the 
additional  arguiripent  used  very  eiToc lively 
by  the  distinguished  Speaker  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  with  respect 
to  plan  No  2,  affecting  the  FCC.  They 
made  the  point,  you  will  recall,  that  plan 
No.  2  would  have  amended  fundamental 
law  as  written  into  the  Communications 
Act  by  this  Congress,  through  the  device 
of  a  reorganization  plan.  That  same 
argtmicnt  applies  witli  equal  force  and 
effect  to  plan  No.  5  because  if  plan  No.  5 
is  not  disapproved  it  will  amend  a  funda- 
mental prevision  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  as  it 
was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1959. 

In  addition  to  those  important  rea- 
sons for  disapproving  this  plan  5.  there 
is  another  very  fundamental  and  basic 
argument  which  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  this  particular  reorganization  plan. 
I  refer  to  a  significant  point  made  in  the 
House  yesterday  by  tlie  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landhum] 
to  the  eflect  that  the  Executive  has  no 
statutory  authority  under  the  Reorgan- 
ization Ac:  to  reorganize  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  faction  7  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  specifically  provides 
that  only  an  agency  in  the  'executive 
branch  of  the  Government"  can  be  re- 
organized through  the  device  of  a  reor- 
ganization plan. 

Now,  there  has  been  some  argument 
about  several  of  the  other  agencies,  the 
FCC,  the  SEC,  and  so  forth,  as  to  wheth- 
er they  are  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  subject  to  the 
Reorganization  Act.  The  argument 
made  as  to  those  agencies  may  have 
been  a  bit  hazy  and  fuzzy.  But  let  me 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  legislative  history  establishing  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  very 
clear.  Wlien  this  Congress  and  this 
House  adopted  the  conference  report  by 
which  the  Wagner  Act  became  law  the 
question  I  have  raised  was  settled  clearly 
and  definitely. 

In  the  conference  on  the  legislation 
which  became  the  Wagner  Act,  the  con- 
ferees adopted  a  House  anicndmrnt 
eliminating  language  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  have  described  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  as  "an  independ- 
ent agency  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government." 

That  language  was  stricken  out  of  the 
bill.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hotise,  in  their  report  to  the  House,  ex- 
plained that  action  taken  in  conference 
in  these  words,  and  I  quote  from  the 
report: 

The  Boanl,  as  contemplated  in  the  bill, 
Is  In  no  senBC  to  be  an  agency  of  tlie  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  legislative 
hLstory.  I  submit  that  there  is  no  juris- 
diction, there  is  no  authority  to  reorgan- 
ize the  NLRB  through  a  reorganization 
plan.  We  would  be  wasting  our  time  and 
only  creating  a  bit  of  chaos  here  today 
if  we  should  vote  to  approve  plan  5  and 
and  attempt  in  that  way  to  reorganize 
the  NLRB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make 
another  point.  Many  Members  are  con- 
cerned about  the  centralization  of  au- 
thority inherent  in  the  several  plans. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  operation  of 
the  NLRB  trial  examiners  who  would  be 
elevated  to  the  status  of  Federal  judges 
if  plan  5  becomes  effective.  When  a 
lUiRant  goes  into  a  Federal  district 
court,  of  com-se,  he  takes  his  chances 
with  a  judge  who  has  been  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  NLRB  trial  examiners  operate  out 
of  a  pool  here  in  Washington.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  provides,  in 
language  which  seems  not  to  be  very 
meaningful,  that  trial  examiners  should 
be  assigned  on  a  rotation  basis  insofar 
as  practicable. 

I  have  been  serving  as  a  member  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  under  the  chairman- 
si  up  of  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois  [Mr. 
Pi''-  iNSKx  i  which  has  been  investigating 
th.?  NLRB  and  its  procedures.  One  of 
our  witnesses  was  the  Chief  Trial  Exam- 
iner. Mr.  Rmger.  I  was  Interested  in 
how  cases  are  assigned  to  the  various 
trial  examiners.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing: 

Mr.  Griffin.  Who  actually  makes  the  as- 
signment of  the  ca£e  to  a  trial  examiner? 

Mr.  Ringer.  I  do,  with  the  assistance  of 
my  as.'oclates. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  or  do  your  associates 
review  the  file  before  you  make  this  assign- 
ment? 

Mr.  RTNcn!.  We  review  the  pleadings;  yes. 

Mr.    Ghiffin.  Why? 

Mr.  RiNGKR.  So  that  we  can  see  what  the 
length  of  the  case  Is  going  to  be  and  to  put 
:i,  man  on  that  case  who  can  get  out  an  In- 
termediate report  In  the  case  he  has  heard 
a  month  before  or  2  months  before,  as  soon 
as  he  has  heard  this  case,  and  can  come  back 
and  work  on  the  Intermediate  report  he 
ha.sn"t  yet  gotten  out,  and  we  would  not.  If 
a  man  has  three  Intermediate  reports  unis- 
sued for  example,  send  him  out  on  a  case 
that  looks  like  It  is  going  to  take  a  month. 

Then  later: 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  Is  Interesting  because 
without  Intending  to  be  critical  of  •  •  • 
Mr.  Ringer,  •  •  •  I  would  say  that  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  was  that  It  be  an  automatic 
type  of  rotation.  That  is  exactly  what  Con- 
gress was  intending,  and  that  if  one  trial 
rxaminer  should  happen  to  get  four  so-called 
long  cases  certainly  that  would  be  taken  into 
account  by  his  supervisors  in  evaluating  his 
record,  but  the  thing  that  Congress  Is  con- 
cerned about  would  be  to  have  someone  in  a 
position  like  yourself,  for  example — with  no 
criticism  of  you — who  reviews  the  file  and 
decides,  "Well,  let's  see.  Let's  send  this  case 
over  to  John  Jones.  I  think  we  know  how 
he  will  decide  that  one." 

This  testimony  provides  some  insight 
as  to  a  danger  that  could  easily  develop. 
Unfair  labor  practice  cases  could  be  de- 
cided, in  effect,  by  the  person  who  makes 
the  assignment,  particularly  if  there  is 
no  right  to  review  by  the  Board.  ' 
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I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
question  the  competence  or  integrity  of 
the  present  Chief  Tiial  Examiner  who 
has  served  ably  and  well  in  that  posi- 
tion for  a  long  period.. 

But  I  do  make  the  point  that  if  plan 
No.  5  goes  into  eff<'ct,  a  Chief  Trial 
Examiner  would  ha\e  a  great  deal  of 
power  concentrated  in  his  hands  which 
could  easily  be  abusi?d  in  affecting  the 
course  of  justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  plan  No  5  .should  be 
disapproved. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  resolution  and  support  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  5.  Th?  following  reasons 
point  up  the  soundne.ss  of  the  plan: 

I  generally,  plan  no  5  IS  DESIGNED  TO  Cl\  E 
BOARD  MEMBERS  MORE  TIME  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION or  MAJOR  POLIC-'  MATTERS  BY  PERMIT- 
TING A  MORE  IIMITFI  RF.VIEW  OF  THF  SO- 
CALLED    RUN-OF-THE-MILL    CASFS 

The  purpose  of  plan  No.  5  is  set  forth 
in  the  President's  t  an.smittal  message 
to  "relieve  the  Board  members  from  the 
necessity  of  dealiny  ^vith  many  matters 
of  lesser  importance  and  thu.s  conserve 
their  time  for  the  con.sideration  of  major 
matters  of  policy  ard  planning  "  This 
objective  is  to  be  achieved  by  permitting 
the  delegation  of  Board  functions  "to  a 
division  of  the  Boiid.  an  individual 
Board  member,  a  hearing  examiner,  or 
an  employee  or  emj-loyee  board."  The 
Board  is  required  by  the  plan  to  retain  a 
discretionary  right  to  review  all  matters, 
and  the  plan  provides  that  "the  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  Bot.rd  less  one  member 
thereof  shall  be  sufl!  cient  to  bring  any 
such  action  before  the  Board  for  review.  ' 
This  obligation  to  exerci.se  a  discretion- 
ary power  of  review  requires  the  Board 
members  to  screen  each  and  every  case 
"upon  its  own  initiatve  or  upon  petition 
of  a  party"  to  see  if  the  case  falls  within 
the  category  of  situations  warranting 
a  full  and  de  novo  review. 

II.  SPECIFICALLY,  PLAN  NO  3  CONTEMPLATES 
DELEGATING  A  GREATEH  DECRFE  OF  FINALITY 
IN  UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICE  CASES  TO  THE  TRIAL 
rXAMINERS     WHO     PREflDF     AT    THE     HEARINGS 

Plan  No.  5  authorizes  the  Board  to 
delegate  "any  of  its  functions,"  subject 
to  the  discretionary  review  on  vote  of 
a  minority  of  the  Board.  In  practical 
terms,  however,  this  ;neans  and  can  only 
mean,  the  delegation  of  a  greater  degree 
of  finality  in  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
to  the  experienced  trial  examiners  who 
preside  at  the  hearings  and  have  first- 
hand information  concerning  the  wit- 
nesses and  their  evidence. 

The  Labor  Board  has  two  principal 
functions:  deciding  lepresentation-elec- 
tion  cases  and  deciding  "unfair  labor 
practice  cases"  against  employers  and 
unions.  The  195f'  Landrum-Griffin 
Amendments  to  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act.  1947,  euthorized  the  dele- 
gation of  greater  finility  in  representa- 
tion-election cases  to  regional  directors. 
The  only  important  natter  left  for  dele- 
gation is  the  unfair  labor  practice  area 
of  cases. 

Plan  No,  5  express]  y  provides  that  the 
delegation  of  decision -making  powers  "to 
any  employee  and  eir  ployee  board"  shall 
be  limited  by  section  7<a>  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  Section  7 
<ai   of  this  act  requires  that  a  hearing 


examiner — appointed  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  pursuant  to  the  rigorous 
requirements  of  section  11  of  that  act — 
shall  preside  at  all  contested  cases  of 
an  adjudicatory  nature.  Unfair  labor 
practice  cases  fit  this  description. 

Ill  Tl.E  PRINCIPLE  OF  PLAN  NO.  5  HAS  BEEN 
APPROVED  BY  EVERY  IMPARTIAL  .STUDY  GROLTP 
I  BOTH  IN  AND  OUT  OF  CONGRESS'  FOR  AL- 
MOST 20   YEARS 

The  principle  of  plan  No.  5 — that  the 
triers  of  disputed  facts  in  administrative 
cases  should  have  greater  finality — is 
nothing  new.  It  has  been  considered  and 
approved  by  every  major  study  group  for 
approximately  the  past  20  years. 

First.  The  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  1946:  In  1946.  Congress  adopted 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  This 
act  was  the  result  of  the  long  study  by 
the  Attorney  General's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Procediire  which  began 
in  1939  and  which  was  continued  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
A.s.sociation.  It  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Pat  McCarran  and  Representative 
Francis  Walter  as  the  codification  of 
best  practices  in  administrative  proce- 
dure. This  act — section  11 — created  a 
special  corps  of  seasoned  and  independ- 
ent trial  examiners  whose  decisions  were 
intended  to  have  finality  subject  to  a 
limited  and  certiorari-type  of  review — 
section  8. 

Second.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  of 
1947:  In  1947  Congress  made  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  then  "Wagner  Act,  and. 
recognizing  the  increasing  workload  of 
the  Labor  Board,  authorized  the  Board 
to  sit  in  panels. 

Third  The  Landioim -Griffin  amend- 
ment of  1959:  In  1959  Congress  again 
gave  a  general  scrutiny  to  the  major  la- 
bor law  of  the  Nation,  and  considering 
the  workload  of  the  Labor  Board  and 
the  then  delay  in  processing  cases,  au- 
thorized the  Board  to  delegate  greater 
authority  to  its  regional  directors  in  rep- 
resentation-election cases.  Congress  did 
not  consider  in  its  proposals  or  debates 
the  problem  arising  from  the  backlog  of 
unfair  labor  practice  cases. 

Fourth.  The  1959  McKinsey  &  Co.  re- 
port: In  1958  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
retained  the  management  consultant 
firm  of  McKinsey  &  Co.  to  evaluate  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the 
Labor  Board  and  recommend  improve- 
ments. One  of  the  major  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  a  6-month  study 
was  that  the  Board  delegate  more  au- 
thority in  unfair  labor  practice  cases  to 
the  trial  examiners. 

Fifth.  The  1959  Cox  Committee  re- 
port: In  1959  the  then  Senator  Kennedy 
appointed  a  panel  of  12  outstanding  la- 
bor lawyers  representing  the  public, 
management,  and  labor  to  advise  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  on  matters 
concerning  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  This  Cox  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  decisions  of  trial  ex- 
aminers in  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
be  given  greater  finality. 

Sixth.  The  1961  report  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tices and  Procedure:  On  April  14, 
1961,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary — Chairman 
C.^RROLL,  members  Hart  and  Dirksen— 


issued  a  report  making  nine  major 
recommendations.  One  of  these  conclu- 
sions was  that  the  readiest  instrtunent 
available  for  a  concerted  effort  to  elim- 
inate backlogs  and  delays  in  the  admin- 
istrative processes  is  the  utilization  of 
the  existing  hearing  examiner  corps  by 
increased  delegation  of  authority,  in- 
creased finality  of  their  decisions,  and 
increased  authority  to  control  the  course 
of  hearings. 

IV  THE  NEED  FOR  PLAN  NO.  5  GROWS  MORE 
ACUTE  AS  THE  BOARD  CASELOAD  INCREASES, 
THEREBY  CREATING  A  GREATER  TIMELAC. 
WHICH  IN  MANY  INSTANCES  IS  FATAL  TO 
THOSE  SEEKING  A  RELIEF  WHICH  IS  RIGHT- 
FX'LLY    THEIRS 

The  genesis  of  every  administrative 
agency  is  the  demonstrated  need  for  an 
inexpensive,  expert,  and  speedy  deter- 
mination with  the  remedy  tailor  made 
to  the  facts  of  the  individual  situation. 
Certainly,  relief  at  the  Labor  Board  is 
not  speedy,  and  the  denial  of  justice 
means  in  effect  that  the  parties  seek 
remedy  elsewhere  or  do  without. 

The  population  explosion,  the  expand- 
ing industrial  complex,  the  increased 
technicality  of  our  labor  laws  make  it 
certain  that  the  caseload — already  stag- 
gering— will  continue  to  mount.  The  in- 
take figures,  that  is.  the  number  of  un- 
fair labor  case  appeals  filed  with  the 
Board  each  of  the  last  3  years,  bear  this 
out.  For  fiscal  year  1959  the  Board  re- 
ceived 380  appeals  in  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases.  In  fiscal  1960  the  ntimber 
jumped  to  almost  double — 612.  In  fiscal 
1961  the  number  continued  to  mount  to 
the  number  of  740.  The  backlog  of  un- 
decided cases  correspondingly  increased. 
In  1959  the  number  was  196;  in  1960  it 
was  312:  and  for  fiscal  1961,  443. 

In  sum.  unless  something  is  done  to 
ease  the  load  at  the  Board  level,  the  door 
to  administrative  relief  will  become  so 
clogged  by  a  long  waiting  line  that  liti- 
gants, perforce,  must  turn  to  the  law  of 
the  jungle, 

V     CONCLUSION 

The  final  witness  in  the  congressional 
hearings  on  plan  No.  5  was  Boyd  Leedom, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Board 
during  much  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration and  presently  a  member  serving 
on  the  Board.  His  final  words  were 
these: 

I  cannot  see  any  valid  objection  that  has 
been  raised  to  the  plan,  and  I  think  that 
enactment  is  an  important  thing  to  the 
Board  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  Board's 
terrific  caseload.  And  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Republican  members — and  I  say  that  be- 
cause I  am  a  Republican — will  see  fit  to  sup- 
port this  plan.  I  can't  see  that  it  Is  a 
partisan  issue  at  all.  I  can't  see  that  it  Is 
an  issue  between  labor  and  management.  I 
say  it  is  simply  streamlining,  expediting 
things  that  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ob- 
jective of  plan  5  is  to  assure  that  the 
Labor  Board  may  delegate  to  its  hearing 
examiners  the  authority  to  issue  "initial 
decisions  "  instead  of  "intermediate  re- 
ports," subject  to  a  discretionary  review 
by  the  Board  on  a  certiorari  basis,  I 
emphasize  that  ultimate  review  by  a 
circuit  court  of  appeals  as  a  matter  of 
right  is  not  affected. 

The  bases  of  review  by  the  Board  will 
not  be  determined  tmtil  the  Board  .shall 
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have  afforded  to  representatives  of  man- 
agement and  labor,  as  well  as  to  other 
Interested  persons  and  members  of  the 
bar,  an  opportunity  to  present  their  po- 
sitions for  full  and  serious  consideration 
by  the  Board.  It  may  be  safely  assumed, 
however,  that  the  rules  to  be  formulated 
will  assiu-e  that  all  five  members  of  the 
Board  will  consider  every  petition  for 
review,  and  that  review  will  be  granted 
at  least  in,  first,  all  cases  which  appear 
to  contain  demonstrable  errors  of  law  or 
fact,  or  failure  to  accord  fair  procedure ; 
second,  all  cases  which  present  substan- 
tial, novel,  or  important  questions  of  law 
or  administrative  policy;  and  third,  all 
cases  in  which  as  few  as  two  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Board  favor  review. 

Plan  5  does  not  involve  any  denial  or 
lack  of  due  process  to  litigants.  In  this 
connection,  I  make  two  points.  First,  the 
plan  does  not  involve  any  modification 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Section  12  of  that  act  provides  that — 

No  subsequent  legislation  shall  be  held 
to  supersede  or  modify  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  except  to  the  extent  that  such  legisla- 
tion shall  do  so  expressly. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  in  Shaughnessy  v.  Pedreiro, 
349  U.S.  48.  and  Marcello  v.  Bonds.  349 
U.S.  302,  each  decided  during  1955,  that 
the  79th  Congress,  which  enacted  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  could  and 
did  bind  subsequent  Congresses  by  the 
quoted  provision.  Moreover,  the  refer- 
ence in  plan  5  to  section  7(a)  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  is  a  guarantee 
that  that  act  shall  continue  in  effect. 

My  second  point  is  that  plan  5  en- 
visions only  the  removal  of  any  question 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended,  prohibits  the  Labor  Board's 
utilizing  procedures  which  the  Congress 
itself  specifically  authorized  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  In  other 
words,  plan  5  assures  to  the  Labor 
Board  the  right  to  function  procedur- 
ally in  a  manner  already  approved  by 
the  Congress  for  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  in  section  8(a),  au- 
thorizes the  departments  and  agencies 
first,  to  provide  that  their  hearing  ex- 
aminers may  issue  initial  decisions;  and 
second,  to  limit  review  of  such  decisions. 
In  limiting  review  pursuant  to  section 
8(a) ,  according  to  the  legislative  history, 
a  department  or  agency  may  restrict  its 
review  to  questions  of  law  and  policy  or, 
where  it  is  alleged  that  erroneous  find- 
ings of  fact  have  been  made  by  the 
hearing  examiner,  to  determining 
whether  cited  portions  of  the  record 
disclose  that  the  findings  are  clearly 
wrong.  The  majority  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, in  reporting  House  Resolution 
328  unfavorably,  pointed  out  in  footnote 
3  that  plan  5  will  serve  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Labor  Board  may  accord  to  de- 
terminations of  hearing  examiners  the 
status  which  the  Congress  intended 
when  It  enacted  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Already,  two  other 
agencies  of  Government,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  utilize  review  pro- 
cedures similar  to  that  which  plan  5  en- 


visions for  the  Labor  Board.  If  the 
limitation  of  review  by  those  Commis- 
sions does  not  involve  a  deprivation  of 
rights  to  litigants,  surely  a  limitation  of 
review  by  the  Labor  Board  would  not 
involve  a  deprivation  of  rights  eithei-. 

I.    THE  LABOR  BO.^BD  IS  IN  CRISIS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Boai-d  is  in 
crisis.  It  if.  smothered  by  a  workload 
that  prevents  expeditiou.s  liandUng  of 
routine  cases  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  policy.  Employers  tell  us  that 
they  win  their  cases  before  the  Labor 
Board,  but  victory  comes  too  late — after 
they  have  been  forced  out  of  busine.^s  by 
an  illegal  boycott  or  other  unfair  labor 
pi-actice.  Unions  complain  that  their 
Labor  Board  triumphs  arc  Pyrrhic:  they 
win  the  litigation  but  lo.se  the  battle. 
Employees  beset  by  union.s  or  their  com- 
pany merely  shrug  it  off  and  walk  away: 
a  favorable  decision  a  year  and  a  half 
away  makes  no  difference. 

All— the  AFL-CIO.  the  NAM.  the 
chamber  of  commerce — are  agreed  that 
some  remedial  action  is  necessary.  The 
statistics  b(3ar  this  out.  In  fi.scal  1960, 
the  Board  members  issued  decisions  in 
4,122  cases  of  all  types.  This  averages 
to  over  11  decisions  a  day  throughout  the 
entire  year.  Should  we  permit  the  Board 
members  a  2-week  vacation  plus  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  Sundays,  the  per-day 
decision  load  is  15.  Moreover,  the  prob- 
lem grows  daily  more  acute. 

In  unfair  practice  cases  alone,  the  in- 
take of  appeals  at  the  Board  level  con- 
tinues to  mount.  In  fiscal  1959,  the 
Board  received  380  appeals  in  this  type 
of  case;  in  1960,  the  figure  was  612:  and 
in  1961.  it  rose  to  740,  almost  double  the 
figure  just  2  years  earlier,  almost  3  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases  per  working  day. 
The  Boards  backlog  has  more  than  dou- 
bled and  is  at  the  highest  level  in  its  his- 
tory. No  Board  member,  whatever  his 
intelligence,  his  physical  stamina,  his  in- 
genuity, can  keep  abreast.  Something 
must  be  done  about  the  situation. 

II.    PLAN     NO.     r.     OFFERS     A     MAJOR    SOLUTION     TO 
THE  PSOBLETI   OF  DEl_\y  AT  THE  BOARD   LEVEL 

The  Presidential  message  accompany- 
ing plan  No  5  recites  that  its  puipose  is 
to  relieve  the  Board  members  from  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  many  matters 
of  lesser  importance  and  thus  conserve 
their  time  for  the  consideration  of  ma- 
jor matters  of  policy  and  planning. 
This  end  is  to  be  achieved  by  permitting 
the  Board  to  delegate  any  of  its  func- 
tions to  a  division  of  the  Board,  an  in- 
dividual Board  member,  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer, or  an  employee  or  employee 
board,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act,  and  subject  to  the  right  of  a 
discretionary  review  upon  its  own  ini- 
tiative or  upon  petition  of  a  party. 

What  this  means  in  everyday  terms 
is  that  plan  5  permits  the  Board  to  dele- 
gate greater  authority  to  the  independ- 
ent trial  examiners  who  now  initially 
decide  the  unfair  labor  practice  cases, 
screening  all  cases  wherein  review  is 
sought,  giving  full  deliberation  to  those 
cases  which  more  than  one  member  be- 
lieves wrongly  decided  or  otherwise  im- 
portant. 


The  chaff  now  buries  the  wheat  in  the 
grist  of  the  NLRB  unfair  labor  practice 
mill.  Expert  testimony  confirms  that 
many  frivolous  appeals  are  taken  for 
selfish  time-delaying  reasons.  Most  of 
tlie  cases  which  do  get  to  the  Board  are 
not  difficult  or  policymaking.  Nine  out 
of  ten  call  for  no  more  than  the  resolu- 
tion of  factual  issues:  the  Board  acts  with 
unanimity  in  about  80  percent  of  the  un- 
fair labor  practice  situations.  Thirteen 
percent  of  the  ca.ses  are  reversed  by  the 
Hoard  in  part.  (3  percent  are  reversed  in 
full,  and  3  percent  are  remanded  for  fur- 
ther proceedinss.  These  are  frequently 
tb.e  touyh  cases,  the  policymaking  ca.ses, 
thr^  ca.ses  that  deserve  full  Board  atten- 
tion if  error  is  to  be  undone.  But  now 
the  median  time  for  decision — from  fil- 
jnj  of  complaint  to  Bjard  decision — is 
404  days;  plan  5  would  enable  the  Board 
to  g.-ant  limited  review  to  all  cases  but 
would  peimit  lonp:er  review  of  the  im- 
portant cases  and  would  cut  the  time 
consumed  in  the  decision  process  by  4  to 
5  months. 

in.  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  PLAN  NO.  5  (DELEGATION 
OF  AUIHORITY  SUBJECT  TO  DISCIUrriONARY 
REVIEW)  HAS  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  EVERY  PUBLIC 
BODY  FOR  OVER  20  YEARS 

Tlie  principle  of  plan  No.  5 — that  the 
resolution  of  disputed  facts  in  adminis- 
trative cases  by  ti-ial  examiners  should 
have  greater  finality — is  nothing  new. 
It  has  been  considei-ed  and  approved  by 
every  major  study  group  for  over  the 
past  20  yeai-s. 

In  1939.  the  Attorney  General  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Administrative 
Procedure  whicl*  subsequently  continued 
a  study  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  This  committee 
.suggested  legislation  which  became  the 
Pat  McCarran-Francis  Walter  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  of  1946.  This  act 
authorizes  the  creation  of  a  corps  of  in- 
dependent hearing  examiners — section 
11— authorizes  them  to  preside  at  con- 
tested cases  of  a  judicial  nature — section 
7 — and  gives  finality — subject  to  limited 
review — to  their  decisions — section  8. 

In  1947,  Congress  considered  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  relations  and  of  the  Labor 
Board  and  in  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act,  1947,  sought  to  solve  the 
problems  of  administrative  delay  by  au- 
thorizing the  Labor  Board  to  delegate 
its  functions  to  panels  of  Board  mem- 
bers. 

In  1959,  the  problems  of  labor  rela- 
tions again  arose  in  the  Congress,  and 
the  Landrum -Griffin  Act  attacked  the 
problem  of  administrative  delay  by  per- 
mitting the  Labor  Board  to  delegate  a 
greater  degree  of  finality  in  representa- 
tion-election cases  to  its  regional  di- 
rectors. 

Three  special  groups  of  independent 
experts  studied  the  problems  of  delay  at 
the  Labor  Board— the  Cox  Committee, 
appointed  in  1959  by  Senator  Kennedy 
to  recommend  improvements  in  Labor 
Board  procedures:  the  management 
consultant  fiim  of  McKinsey  &  Co.,  re- 
tained in  1958  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  study  the  operations  of  the 
Labor  Board ;  and  the  Landis  Task  Force 
on  Administrative  Agencies,  appointed  by 
President-elect  Kennedy  In  1960 — and 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion:  that  the 
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Board  should  be  r>ermitted  to  grant 
greater  finality  to  the  decisions  of  the 
trial  examiners  in  unfair  labor  practice 
cases. 

In  1961  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Procedure,  chaired  by 
Senator  Carroll,  made  a  report  in  which 
one  of  its  major  recommendations  was 
that  the  trial  examiners  be  given  a  great- 
er role  in  the  decision  of  contested  ad- 
judicatory cases. 

In  sum.  every  public  and  independent 
study  group  over  the  past  20  yeais  which 
has  studied  tlie  problem  of  administra- 
tive operation,  both  ienerally  and  at  the 
Labor  Board,  has  found  that  delay  is  a 
major  problem  and  that  a  key  to  solving 
this  problem  is  the  .solution  provided  by 
plan  No.  5. 

rv.    THE  OBJECTIONS   TO    PLAN    NO.    5    ARE    WITH- 
OUT   IIERIT 

There  have  been  many  objections  to 
plan  No.  5.  While  t  lose  objecting  to  the 
plan  are  highly  motii-ated  and  intelligent 
persons.  It  is  submitted  that  the  sub- 
stance of  their  objections  does  not  with- 
stand close  scrutiny. 

A.    THE    LOSS    OP    IlIGHTS    ARGUMENT 

During  the  hear;nf:s  on  plan  No.  5 
.some  witnes.ses  test.fied  that  plan  No.  5 
should  not  be  adop:ed  because  it  would 
result  in  a  loss  o;"  rights.  The  right 
claimed  is  the  right  to  a  complete  de 
novo  Board  review  upon  request  of  every 
trial  examiner  decision. 

Many  of  the  arguments  made  in  this 
regard  are  self-def 'ating  in  that  they 
would  nullify  the  very  right  they  seek  to 
guai-antee. 

First,  it  is  argued  that  the  problem  of 
delay  can  be  solved  by  tightening  the 
Board's  jurisdictional  standards,  thereby 
depriving  the  small  businessman  of  any 
review,  full  or  otherwise,  and 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  the  plan  is 
unnecessary  as  the  Board  has  inherent 
authority  to  adopt  the  content  of  plan  5 
on  its  own  initiative,  thereby  suggesting 
that  plan  5  would  gi\  e  the  Board  no  more 
authority  than  it  ali  eady  possesses. 

In  any  event,  the  objection  lacks  merit. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  full  and  com- 
plete Board  review  of  a  frivolous  ap- 
peal taken  for  selfish  time-delaying  pur- 
poses. These  are  the  kinds  of  cases 
which  will  be  denied  further  review  im- 
der  plan  No.  5,  and  the  right  to  full  re- 
view on  the  vote  of  two — of  the  five — 
Board  members  assures  that  the  merito- 
rious appeals  will  be  spotted.  Further- 
more, judicial  review  remains  available 
for  those  cases  which  somehow  fail  to 
catch  the  attention  of  more  than  one 
Board  member. 

B.    THE  "flood  THE  COURT"  ARGUMENT 

Witnesses  have  opposed  plan  5  on  the 
theory  that  it  wUl  result  in  a  rash  of 
court  appeals.  The  argument  goes  like 
this:  Litigants  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
decisions  of  the  trihl  examiners,  and  if 
and  when  the  Board  denies  an  appeal, 
the  litigants  will  perforce  seek  judicial 
review. 

Tears  are  wept  at  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences to  the  court  calendars  and 
dockets,  but  the  tears  are  "crocodile,"  for 
these  same  witnesses  in  other  areas  of 
their  testimony  suggest  as  an  alternative 
to  plan  5  that  the  Labor  Board  be  de- 


prived of  jurisdiction  in  these  matters 
and  that  the  whole  problem  be  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  district  courts  or  to 
special  administrative  courts  to  be 
created. 

The  fear  that  plan  5  will  release  the 
judicial  flcxxigates  need  not  frighten 
anyone,  for  the  Federal  courts  iiave 
proved  time  and  again  their  ability  to 
cope  with  specious  and  unwarranted  ap- 
peals. All  othci's,  of  course,  should  be 
decided,  but  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
many  mistakes  will  occur  at  the  ad- 
ministrative level  in  view  of  the  careful 
Board  scrceinng  contemplated  by  plan 
No.  5. 

C    THE  "FACELESS  HEARING  EXAMINER" 
ARGUMENT 

An  argument  often  advanced  against 
plan  5  lias  nothing  to  do  with  its  prin- 
ciple but  pertained  solely  to  hearing  of- 
ficers who  would  be  delegated  additional 
authority.  This  argument  went  through 
a  narrowing  process. 

First,  it  was  argued  that  the  plan 
auihorized  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
grade  9  clerk.  When  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  delegation  of  authority  is  limit- 
ed by  the  terms  of  section  7'ai  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act — which 
means  that  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
can  be  heaid  only  by  independent  hear- 
ing examiners — this  argument  was 
dropped.  Congressman  Griffin,  who 
originally  advaiiced  this  argument,  ad- 
mitted for  the  record  that  further  study 
convinced  him  of  his  original  error. 

Second,  the  argument  centered  around 
the  NLRB  trial  examiners,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  they  should  not  be  dele- 
gated this  authority  as  many  were  non- 
lawyers.  The  record  shows  that  all  but 
two  arc  members  of  the  bar,  and  this 
argument  was  abandoned. 

Third,  the  argument  then  moved  to 
the  contention  that  the  trial  examiners 
had  a  prolabor  bias  because  of  their  ex- 
perience during  the  Wagner  Act  days. 
The  record  shows  that  45  percent  joined 
the  NLRB  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration; 65  percent  since  enactment 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law;  and  that  only 
35  percent  had  started  during  the  War- 
ner Act  period.  The  record  also  shows 
that  the  "prolabor"  decisions  of  certain 
trial  examiners,  which  were  alleged  to 
prove  bias,  approximated  the  overall 
percentage  of  unfair-labor  practice 
cases  filed  against  employers. 

Fourth,  it  was  argued  that  the  :rial 
examinei's  arc  "faceless"  and  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  It  is  true  that 
the  trial  examiners  are  not  appoi:ited 
by  the  President,  but  they  are  not 
"faceless."  They  are  selected  and  placed 
on  a  special  register  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  mandate 
of  section  11  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  after  FBI  screening  for 
loyalty  and  Civil  Service  Commission 
screening  for  competence.  They  are 
further  screened  by  the  Board  itself  be- 
fore appointment.  Their  ability,  integ- 
rity, and  judicial  conduct  has  been  at- 
tested in  a  number  of  ways.  Prior  Board 
members  and  employer  representatives 
who  have  known  the  trial  examiner.*;  for 
many  years  vouch  for  them  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
attestation  of  their  ability  is  the  degree 


to  which  their  services  are  sought  by 
other  agencies  in  Government  and  by 
other  organizations  outside  of  Govern- 
ment. 

D.  OTHER  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  PLAN  NO.  5 
WHICH    HAVE    BEEN    VOICED    NKKD    BLT    SHORT 

ANSWER 

There  are  other  argimients  which 
have  been  voiced  against  the  plan.  They 
are  inconsistent,  based  on  erroneous 
reading  of  the  law.  and  self-defeating. 

1  .  PLAN   CREATES  A  LABOR  CZAR 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  plan 
be  rejected  because  it  elevates  the 
Chairman  of  the  Labor  Board  to  the 
position  of  a  czar.  This  is  just  not  so. 
The  reorganization  plans  for  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
other  agencies  did  m  fact  have  a  section 
giving  additional  powers  to  the  chair- 
men of  those  commissions  and  boards. 
Plan  No.  5.  contrariwise,  contains  no 
such  provision.  The  Chainnan  will  con- 
tinue, as  before,  to  be  prima  inter 
pares — first  among  equals.  Despite  this 
clear  legislative  history,  opponents  to 
plan  No.  5  conjure  up  a  compHcated 
ai-gumcnt  that  goes  something  hke  this: 
"any  function"  can  be  delegated  to  a 
"Board  member";  the  Chairman  is  a 
"Board  member";  ergo,  the  Board  mem- 
bers— Republican  and  Democratic 
alike — would  flout  the  express  provisions 
of  the  plan  and  delegate  their  powers  to 
the  Chairman.  Such  a  hobgoblin  argu- 
ment should  be  left  for  bedtime  stories. 
It  has  no  place  in  the  actualities  of  mod- 
em life.  Should  the  members  of  the 
Labor  Board  abdicate  their  functions 
to  a  single  member,  they  would  clearly 
violate  their  oaths  of  office,  the  terms  of 
the  plan,  and  would  be  called  to  account 
in  court  whenever  the  first  litigant  filed  a 
mandamus  proceeding  in  the  district 
court. 

2.    PLAN     IS     ULTRA     VIRES     AND    ILLEGAL 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  submit  reorgan- 
izations plans  for  agencies  "within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government." 
It  is  argued  that  the  Labor  Board  is  not 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  true  that  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1939  expressly  exempted 
the  Labor  Board  and  other  specified 
agencies.  A  Labor  Board  reorganization 
plan  under  that  statute  would  have 
been  ultra  vires  and  illegal.  However, 
the  subsequent  1945  Reorganization  Act 
was  amended  to  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  Labor  Board — but  not  cer- 
tain other  agencies.  In  the  1949  act, 
Congress  exempted  only  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  (General  Accounting 
Office.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  tiiat  Con- 
gress in  the  1949  act  intended  the  Pres- 
ident to  have  power  and  authority  to 
submit  plans  concerning  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Labor  Board. 

3.  PLAN  NO  5  IS  UNNECESSARY  AS  THE  AU- 
THORITY IT  PURPORTS  TO  GRANT  ALREADY 
EXISTS    IN    THE    LABOP     BOARD 

Opponents  of  the  plan  suggest  that  it 
not  be  adopted  because  it  is  unnecessar>' : 
the  Labor  Board  has  authority  already  to 
delegate  its  decisional  authority — subject 
to  discretionary  review — to  trial  exami- 
ners in  urifair  labor  practice  cases.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  Labor  Board  go 
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ahead  full  steam  until  it  runs  agrovmd  on 
the  legal  shoals  when  the  issue  can  then 
be  litigated  in  the  courts.  This  course  of 
suggested  conduct  would  subject  the 
Board  to  legitimate  charges  of  usurping 
powers  withheld  by  Congress,  and  as  a 
practical  matter,  would  create  adminis- 
trative havoc  as  proceedings  could  grind 
to  a  halt  awaiting  the  2  years  or  more  of 
court  litigation  concerning  the  procedure 
by  which  the  Board  should  operate. 

In  any  event,  this  argument  is  self-de- 
feating. Assimiing  the  Board  already 
has  the  powers  contained  in  plan  No.  5, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  approval  of 
plan  No.  5,  as  it  would  do  nothing  more 
than  restate  the  existing  situation.  The 
correct  and  best  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem is  for  Congress  to  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  and  thus  eliminate  in  limine 
the  legal  doubts  concerning  the  Labor 
Board's  powers  to  delegate  greater  au- 
thority to  the  independent  trial  ex- 
aminer. 

V.  THE  ALTERNATIVE  SUGGESTIONS  TO  MEET  THE 
ADMITTED  PROBLEM  OF  DELAY  ARE  FARFETCHED, 
IMPRACTICAL  AND  IMPOSSIBLE  OF  ENACTMENT 
AT  THIS  TIME.  THEY  REFLECT  OPPOSITION  TO 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCIES  IN  GENERAL.  NOT 
TO  PLAN  NO.  5,  WHICH  IS  NOW  BEFORE  US 
FOR    CONSIDERATION 

Every  witness  before  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  on  plan  No.  5  ad- 
mitted that  a  serious  problem  existed. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  witness,  for 
example,  testified  that  "we  again  agree 
that  reform  of  the  NLRB  is  imperative." 
Rather  than  support  plan  No.  5  which 
is  now  before  the  Congress,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  plan  offered  alternative  sug- 
gestions for  coping  with  the  problem. 

A.  REDUCE    CASELOAD    BY    TIGHTENING    JURISDIC- 

TIONAL    STANDARDS 

Some  witnesses  suggested  that  the 
problem  of  delay  could  be  approached  by 
tightening  the  jurisdictional  standards 
and  thereby  lightening  the  caseload. 
This,  of  course,  would  result  in  freezing 
out  the  small  businessman  who  could 
not  meet  the  future  increased  monetary 
standard,  for  example,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  "roofer"  who  was  recently  ac- 
corded Labor  Board  relief  from  pred- 
atory union  practices.  In  effect,  it  is  to 
argue  that  only  the  rich  should  have 
"rights"  protected  by  Federal  law  and 
Federal  action.  Congress,  in  any  event, 
rejected  such  an  alternative  in  the  1959 
Landrum-GriflBn  Act  when  it  expressly 
provided  that  "the  Board  shall  not  de- 
cline to  assert  jurisdiction  over  any 
labor  dispute  over  which  it  would  assert 
jurisdiction  under  the  standards  pre- 
vailing upon  August  1,  1959."  (Section 
13 'C>.)  Nothing  presented  in  the  testi- 
mony affords  reason  for  Congress  to  re- 
consider the  legislation  it  enacted  less 
than  2  years  ago. 

B.  CONGRESS    SHOULD    TURN    THE    MATTER    OVER 

TO     THE     STATES 

Some  witnesses  suggested  that  the 
Labor  Board  should  go  out  of  business, 
that  the  problem  of  labor  relations 
should  be  returned  to  the  States.  This, 
of  course,  would  turn  the  clock  back  to 
pre-Wagner  Act  days,  when  the  only 
law  of  labor  relations  in  many,  if  not 
most  of  the  States,  was  the  law  of  the 
jungle.    This  contention  reflects  a  fear 


and  distrust  of  'all  Federal  agencies — a 
fear  and  distrust  which  was  not  felt  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  when  they 
scrapped  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  favor  of  a  workable  national  scheme 
of  OE>erations  in  which  Congress  dele- 
gated the  power  and  authority  to  regu- 
late "interstate  commerce." 

C.  CONGRESS  SHOULD  TURN  THE  MATTER  OF  UN- 
FAIR LABOR  PRACTICES  OVER  TO  THE  FEDEKAL 
COURTS      (FLOOD    THE     COURTS'"  1 

Some  opponents  of  plan  5  suggest  that 
the  Labor  Board  go  out  of  the  unfair 
labor  practice  business  and  that  these 
matters  should  be  decided  by  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts.  This  su'^s'estion  is 
not  an  attack  en  plan  5  as  .such,  but  is 
a  broadside  attack  on  the  entire  concept 
of  administrative  agencies  as  alterna- 
tive forums  where  the  litigants  can  ob- 
tain expert,  prompt  and  inexpensive 
justice.  It  is  suggested  here  that  admin- 
istrative agencies  not  be  jettisoned,  but 
that  they  be  made  effective.  Plan  5 
is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

D.  CONGRESS  SHOTLD  REJECT  PLAN  5  AND  ENACT 
LEGISLATION  TAILOR  MADE  TO  THE  NFFDS  OF 
THE    LABOR    BOARD 

Some  witnesses  against  plan  5  made  a 
"flank  attack."  Plan  5.  thoy  arcucd,  was 
one  of  several  similar  reorganization 
plans  and  not  tailor  made  to  the  par- 
ticularized situation  at  the  Labor  Board. 
Therefore,  the  argument  went.  Congress 
should  defeat  plan  5  and  turn  itself  to 
the  task  of  creating  a  more  particular- 
ized version  thereof.  The  proponents  of 
this  suggestion  well  know  that  it  is  plan 
5  or  nothing;  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Congress  to  act  on  this  matter  with  any 
degree  of  dispatch.  Indeed,  the  inability 
of  Congress  to  act  with  dispatch  on  mat- 
ters of  administrative  organization  is  the 
reason  why  Congress  enacted  the  Reor- 
ganization Act. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

The  choice  is  between  plan  5  and  a 
more  efficient  Labor  Board  or  rejection 
of  plan  5  and  a  Labor  Board  which  is 
way  behind  in  its  caseload — and  this  in 
an  area  where  justice  delayed  is  indeed 
justice  denied.  The  only  ones  who  can 
possibly  oppose  plan  5  are  those  who 
thrive  on  delay  and  confusion.  Those 
who  favor  an  eflicient,  up-to-date  ad- 
ministrative agency  giving  practical  en- 
forcement to  the  laws  we  have  drawn 
must  support  the  President's  plan  No.  5. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  plan  No.  5 
has  received  bipartisan  and  unanimous 
support  from  all  the  members  of  the 
Labor  Board.  Boyd  Leedom,  Chairman 
of  the  Labor  Board  during  much  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  testified  as 
follows: 

I  cannot  see  any  valid  objection  that  has 
been  raised  to  the  plan,  and  I  think  that 
enactment  is  an  Important  thing  to  the 
Board  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  Board's 
terlfflc  caseload.  And  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Republican  members — and  I  say  that 
because  I  am  a  Republican — will  see  fit  to 
support  this  plan.  I  can't  see  that  it  is  a 
partisan  issue  at  all.  I  can't  see  that  is  is 
an  Issue  between  labor  and  management.  I 
say  it  is  simply  streamlining,  expediting 
things  that  should  be  enacted. 

Let  us  give  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Labor  Board 
who  testify  that  plan  No.  5  is  essential, 


the  opportunity  to  get  on  with  their  work 
in  an  efficient  manner  with  the  tools  re- 
quired by  the  measure  of  the  task. 

Mr.  FASCETJi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SbothI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  re- 
maining to  review  and  to  summarize  the 
position  of  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

First  of  all,  we  must  agree  that  there 
is  one  fact  upon  which  everybody  agrees, 
and  that  is  that  something  needs  to  be 
done.  But,  as  with  most  proposals  there 
is  always  somebody  against  it. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  100-year-old 
man  who  was  having  a  birthday  party. 
All  of  his  children  and  his  grandchildren 
gathered  around  him.  One  of  them  went 
up  to  the  old  gentleman  and  said, 
'  Grandpappy.  you  have  seen  a  lot  of 
changes  in  your  time,  haven't  you?" 

Grandpappy  says.  'Yes.  son,  and  I 
have  been  agin  every  one  of  them." 

No  matter  what  is  proposed,  there  will 
be  people  against  it,  but  the  changes 
have  to  be  made. 

What  alternative  changes  have  been 
proposed?  We  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion where  everybody  agrees  changes 
must  be  made.  Let  us  figure  out  what 
changes  could  be  made  if  this  is  not 
going  to  be  the  one.  I  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
port, after  hearing  all  of  this  debate,  be- 
cause they  alleged  that  the  Congress 
itself  could  not  be  depended  uE>on  to  in- 
itiate the  needed  changes  to  give  us 
efficiency  and  economy  in  Government. 
I  think  we  are  seeing  a  good  example 
here  today  to  support  that  contention. 

Now.  we  should  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  two-headed  agency : 
One  part  is  the  Board,  and  the  other 
facet  of  it  is  the  General  Counsel.  Un- 
like other  agencies  of  the  Government, 
the  General  Coimsel  here  does  not  ad- 
vise the  Board  as  their  lawyer.  They 
have  their  own  counsel.  The  General 
Counsel  has  separate  and  distinct  duties 
and  responsibilities  himself.  His  office 
is  separate  and  distinct  in  this  particu- 
lar agency.  This  plan  does  not  change 
in  any  respect,  the  duties  of  the  General 
Cotmscl  so  we  are  not  dealing  with  that 
at  all.  All  we  are  dealing  with  is  the 
Board. 

As  was  said  yesterday,  the  Board  has 
two  principal  functions:  One  is  m  regard 
to  representation  cases  and  the  other  in 
regard  to  imfair  labor  practices  cases. 
Now.  a  representation  case,  if  I  might 
be  a  little  bit  explanatory  of  that,  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  determining  what  em- 
ployees or  workers,  in  a  factory  or  em- 
ployed by  an  employer,  will  be  within  a 
particular  vmit  or  particular  union  and 
be  able  to  vote  when  it  comes  time  to 
vote  on  whether  they  want  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  union.  The  authority  with 
regard  to  representation  cases  was  pre- 
viously delegated  to  the  regional  direc- 
tors. There  are  28  of  them.  So,  we  are 
not  really  dealing  with  that,  either.  The 
impact  of  this  plan  has  to  do  with  un- 
fair labor  cases. 

Now.  in  regard  to  unfair  labor  cases, 
we  find  that  there  are  trial  examiners 
that  examine  these  cases,  hear  all  of  the 
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evidence,  and  then  enter  an  order.  Un- 
der the  present  system,  this  order  is  au- 
tomatically appealable  to  the  Boai-d. 
The  impact  of  this  legislation  is  to  make 
it  so  that  every  last  case  Is  not  auto- 
matically appealed  to  the  Board.  If,  for 
example,  a  party  thinks  that  he  has  been 
wrongfully  dealt  with,  and  if  he  has  any 
reason  to  back  it  up.  then  they  can  file 
a  motion  with  the  Board  for  permiition 
to  appeal.  If  they,  on  this  motion,  show 
they  have  reasonable  grounds  fcr  ap- 
peal, then  at  that  time  they  will  be 
granted  a  right  to  appeal.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  develops  that  this  is  just  chaff, 
that  all  they  are  doing  is  trying  to  delay, 
then  in  that  case  the  Board  will  deny  the 
appeal.  Then  you  have  a  final  order 
with  which  to  go  to  court.  What  good 
would  it  do  to  go  to  the  Board  if  they 
are  sure  to  sustain  their  examiners  any- 
way? All  they  are  domg  is  using  tlie 
money  of  the  Government  and  the  op- 
eration of  this  agency  in  a  wasteful  way. 
I  think  the  import  of  this  plan  is  lim- 
ited to  review  procedure,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  plan  is  to  eliminate  this  one 
step  in  those  cases  where  it  is  obvious  to 
the  Board  that  an  appeal  would  change 
the  result  anyway. 

Someone  mentioned  here  that  25  per- 
cent of  these  examiners'  reports  are  over- 
ruled. That  is  just  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  75  percent  are  sustained.  It  is 
the  75  percent  we  are  talking  about.  Of 
course,  25  percent  are  overruled,  and 
they  will  still  overrule  probably  about  25 
percent,  but  they  will  sort  out  the  chaff 
and  they  will  take  up  cases  that  deserve 
being  taken  up.  The  others  then  can  go 
to  court  and  give  the  Board  the  time  they 
need  to  work  on  this  25  percent  of  the 
cases. 

Now,  a  lot  has  been  said  about  hearing 
examiners  relative  to  their  competence. 
I  point  out  to  you  that  the  law  requires 
that  they  be,  in  the  terms  of  the  law, 
'qualified  and  competent."  They  have 
••iaid  that  under  the  grandfather  clause 
two  were  blanketed  that  were  not  com- 
petent. I  am  surprised  really  to  hear 
some  people  talking  about  incompetency 
as  if  the  courts  are  all  competent  when 
I  have  heard  the  same  people  allege  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  not  competent.  Whether  it  is  the 
courts  or  a  trial  examiner,  you  will  find 
that  some  are  not  as  good  as  others,  but 
in  this  case  you  can  depend  on  it  that  the 
trial  examiners  must  meet  competence 
requirements  in  order  to  obtain  that 
status.  We  find  if  they  issue  an  order, 
the  Board  under  this  plan  would  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  might  over- 
rule it  if  it  came  before  the  Board.  If 
they  think  they  would  not,  then  they 
deny  appeal  and  it  is  eligible  for  appeal 
to  the  court.  Now.  that  is  the  impact 
of  the  plan.  So  much  has  been  said  here 
about  what  the  plan  wiU  do  which,  in 
fact,  it  would  not  do  that  I  think  I  should 
go  on  and  develop  what  it  will  not  do. 

It  seems  that  some  people  will  go  be- 
hind every  word  and  see  a  big  bear  or 
something.  It  is  like  the  little  girl  who 
was  playing  out  in  the  driveway  and  a 
little  dog  came  around  and  upset  her 
playhouse.  She  ran  into  the  house  and 
said,  "Mommy,  a  great  big  black  bear 
upset  my  playhouse."    Mother  said.  "I 


know  better  than  that.  I  saw  that  it  was 
your  little  dog.  You  go  into  the  bedroom 
and  pray  for  forgiveness." 

So  she  went  into  her  bedroom  and  in 
a  little  while  she  came  out  and  her 
mother  said,  "Louise,  did  he  forgive 
you':'"  "Yes,  he  forgave  me.  Yes,  he  said 
he  v.ould  forgive  me  this  time.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  at  first  glance  he 
thought  it  was  a  bear,  too." 

It  is  somewhat  the  same  here.  At  fir^t 
clance  some  people  look  at  these  words 
and  find  a  big  bear  behind  every  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out 
some  of  the  things  that  this  plan  will 
not  do  that  it  has  been  alleged  it  will 
do.  It  does  not  in  any  way  whatsoever 
dcle'rate  any  of  the  powers  of  Congress. 
Tliis  deals  simply  with  the  powers  that 
the  Board  has  already  been  given  by 
previous  acts  of  Congress.  In  no  way  do 
we  delegate  any  powers  of  Congress  un- 
der this  act. 

Another  thing  it  does  not  do,  it  does 
not  delegate,  as  did  plans  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
any  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  to  the 
chairman.  That  is  not  in  this  plan  at 
all.  It  is  not  in  any  way  similar  m  that 
respect. 

It  does  not  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  I  defy  anyone  to  find  m 
there  any  mention  whatsoever  of  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.    It  does  not  amend  that  act  at  all. 

It  does  not  change  the  General  Coun- 
sel's authority  and  responsibilities  in  any 
way.  It  does  not  in  any  way  affect  any 
of  those  responsibilities  under  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  becau.se  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  General  Counsel's  Office  at  all. 
Tho.'^e  remain  as  they  have  been. 

So  all  the  plan  does  is  simply  this — 
It  merely  provides  that  in.  certam  cases 
the  Board  may  determine,  upon  a  motion 
for  pcrmiSijion  to  review,  that  it  does 
not  want  to  review  that  case,  because  it 
would  not  change  the  result  anyway. 
That  is  all  this  plan  does. 

It  was  stated  here  that  at  the  present 
time  one  member  of  the  Board  can  al- 
ways ret  the  others  to  review  any  rep- 
resentation case.  This  same  situation 
would  be  used  with  regard  to  the  unfair 
labor  practice  cases.  Of  course,  this  is 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  but  as  a  matter  of 
right,  a  minority  of  the  Board  can  use 
the  Supreme  Court  rule  where  a  majority 
less  one  have  the  right  to  bring  that 
case  up,  whether  or  not  the  majority 
wants  to. 

All  we  arc  doing  here  is  to  adopt 
what  has  been  used  in  the  courts  for 
years.  I  say  to  you  why  should  ■we  close 
the  doors  of  the  court  to  these  people 
until  they  have  gone  through  this  ex- 
tra useless  step  that  takes  another  120 
days?  That  is  what  turning  down  the 
plan  would  do.  That  would  close  the 
doors  of  the  court  to  these  people  for 
another  120  days. 

I  notice  also  that  there  is  complaint 
about  even  dropping  this  one  review 
step  on  these  cases,  and  yet  in  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Act  the  Congress  denied 
all  steps  to  thousands  of  small  business- 
men and  their  employees.  We  legalized 
the  Board  skipping  all  steps  for  those 
engaged  in  or  working  for  busines.ses  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  interstate 


commerce  which  do  not  meet  certain 
dollar  volumes  of  business  in  a  year. 
How  can  those  who  would  deny  all  steps 
to  those  small  businesses  and  their  em- 
ployees logically  oppose  skipping  one 
step  in  cases  where  it  is  obvious  delay 
is  tile  real  object  and  result  of  the  ap- 
peal. Procedures  used  by  appeal  courts 
all  over  the  United  States  should  not  be 
considered  so  bad  for  tliis  administra- 
tive agency  in  the  exercise  of  quasi- 
judicial  responsibilities. 

I  do  not  understand  the  partisan  ac- 
tivity on  this  plan.  Mr.  Leedom.  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, has  made  a  statement  to 
the  Labor  Committee  to  the  effect  that 
if  Richard  Nixon  had  been  elected 
President,  this  plan  would  have  been 
submitted  as  the  Nixon  administration 
reorganization  plan. 

In  the  name  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  Government  and  to  help  increase  the 
service  of  this  agency,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  request  a  "no"  vote 
against  the  resolution  to  veto  the  plan 
so  the  plan  can  go  into  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
'gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Sj«tth]  has 
expired.    All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  ■will  read  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rc!>olved,  That  the  House  of  Represent.i- 
tives  does  not  favor  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  on  May  24,  1961. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  reso- 
lution be  not  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordmgly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration House  Resolution  328.  disap- 
proving Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
May  24.  1961,  had  directed  him  to  report 
the  resolution  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  not  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
ix)rt   the  resolution. 

Ihe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  Reorganization  Pl.-^n 
Numbered  5  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  on  May  24.  1961. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  order  that  the 
Members  may  understand  the  manner 
in  which  the  vote  comes,  is  it  correct 
that  if  one  wants  to  vote  to  disapprove 
the  plan  or  vote  against  the  proposed 
plan  the  vote  would  be  "aye"? 

The  SPEAKER.     That  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  231,  nays  179,  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  1171 
YKAS— 231 


P 


Abbltt 

Abernetby 

Adair 

Alexander 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ash brook 
Asbmore 
Auchlncloas 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Bass,  N.H. 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Mich 
Berry 
Betts 
BUtch 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boykln 
Bromwell 
Brooks,  Lbl. 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
Broyhin 
Bruce 
Burle-son 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfield 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curt  In 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Dagiie 
Davis. 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 

Domlnick 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
E\'erett 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Fenton 
Flndley 
Fisher 


Addabbo 

Addonizlo 

Albert 

Anfu.>«o 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass,  Tenn. 

BeiDictt.  Fla. 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademaa 


Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Prellnghuysen 

Garland 

Gary 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsh  a 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keams 

Keith 

KUgora 

King,  N.Y. 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McSween 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Mallliard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y. 

MiUlken 

MinshaU 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morris 

NAYS— 179 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Corbett 


Morse 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Nygaard 

O'Konski 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Ptlcher 

Pillion 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Quie 

Ray 

Reece 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Scranton 

Selden 

Short 

Slirlver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toilefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

WUson,  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Winstead 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 


Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 


Finnegan 

Kluczynski 

Price 

Fino 

Kowalski 

Puclnskl 

Flood 

Lane 

Rabaut 

Fogarty 

Leslnskl 

Rains 

Friedel 

Libonati 

Randall 

Fulton 

McCormack 

Reuss 

Gallagher 

McDowell 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Garmatz 

McFall 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Gathlngs 

Macdonald 

Rodlno 

Gialmo 

Machrowicz 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Gilbert 

Mack 

Rooney 

Granahan 

Madden 

Roosevelt 

Gray 

Magnuson 

RostenkoWbkl 

Green,  Oreg. 

M.irshall 

R  iu.-,h 

Green,  Pa. 

Merrow 

Ryan 

Griffiths 

Miller,  Clem. 

St  Germain 

Ha?en,  Calif. 

M;ner, 

Saund 

Halpern 

George  P. 

Si  hweugel 

H.iusen 

Mills 

Secly-Brown 

Harding 

M  eller 

Sheppard 

H  ^rris 

Monngan 

Shipley 

Hays 

Mo:noya 

Siier 

Kealey 

M'Xjrhead,  Pa 

S'.sk 

Hechler 

Morgan 

S.'iiith.  Iowa 

Holland 

M  irrison 

S pence 

Holtzman 

Mo^ 

Staggers 

Huddleston 

Miilter 

Steed 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Murphy 

Stratton 

Inouye 

Natcher 

S'llHvan 

Jarman 

Nix 

Thomas 

Jennings 

0/3rlen,  111. 

Thcmp'^on.  N  J. 

Joelson 

OBrlen.  NY. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Johnson,  Calif 

GHara.  Bl. 

Thorn  berry 

Johnson,  Md. 

OHara,  Mich. 

T.ai 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Olsen 

Trimble 

Jones.  Ala. 

ONeill 

Udall 

KarFten 

Osmers 

Ul!ii:aii 

Karth 

Patman 

Vanik 

K^stenrreier 

Perkins 

V.m  Zav.dt 

Kellv 

Peterson 

Walter 

Kilday 

Pfost 

Wickersham 

King,  Calif. 

Phllbln 

Willis 

King,  Utah. 

Pike 

Yates 

Klrwan 

Powell 

Zelenko 

ANSWERED   "PREP 
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Conte 

Saylor 

NOTJ^'OTING 

-25 

Alford 

Kee 

Roberts 

Alger 

Keogh 

Roudebush 

Bow 

Kilburn 

Sp.ntangelo 

Cannon 

Lankford 

.Shelley 

Delaney 

MrMillaU 

Thompson,  La. 

Hubert 

Mahon 

\Ve)s 

Hoimeld 

Martin,  Mass. 

Williams 

Judd 

Moulder 

Zablockl 

So  the  resolution  was  acreed  to. 
The    Clerk    announced   the    following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Martin  of  Mas<;fichusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Saylnr  apainst. 

Mr.  Conte  fo',  with  Mr.  Santaneelo  again.st. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Keoch  against. 

Mr.  Williams  for,  with  Mr.  Hi;iiifle!cl  againtt. 

Mr.   Alforci   for.   with   Mr.    f^helley    against. 

Mr.  Judd   for,  with   Mr.   Zablocki   against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Loui- 
siana against. 

Mr.  Kilburn  for,  wl'h  Mr   Muu2d"r  against. 

Mrs.  Wels  for,  with  Mr   Delaney  against. 

Mr.  Alger  for.  with  Mr.  Lankford  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mrs.  Kee  against. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  and  Mr.  BUCKLEY 
changed  their  votes  from  'yea"  to 
'nay." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachuseits  [Mr.  Martin!.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  S.^ntangeloI.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL   GOVERNMENT   MATTERS 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1962 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  7577)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  sundry 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
b  ~  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report    (H.  Rept.  No.   744) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
funcndments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
7577  I  "making  appropriations  for  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  sundry  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respjectlve  Houaes 
as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  4,   16,  and  25. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5,  7,  9.  10.  Iiri4,  22.  23,  24,  26,  and  27, 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  Hovise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
.Tient  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,517,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  s.ime  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  ."^um  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  "*2.00G';  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  6  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•$18,725,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment in.s^rt  "$14,185,000";  and  the  Senate 
ngree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$33,400,000";  and  the  Senate 
at^ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,990,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  anci  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
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ment  Insert  "$1,162,983,264";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
la  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$35,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$56,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  3,  12. 
13,  and  15. 

George  Andrews. 

J  Vaughan  Gaby. 

Ci-arence  Cannon. 

Ivor  D.  Fenton. 

John  Taeer. 
Managers   on    the   Part    of   the   House. 

Spessard  L  Holland, 

Allen  J  Ex.i.ender. 

Warren  G   Magni-son. 

ESTES  Keeavvkr. 

Alan  Bible. 

Carl  Hayden. 

Margaret  CH.^SE  Smith.  ^ 

Styles  Bridge.s, 

LtvERETT  Saltonstall 
I  wl'h  reservation  SBA), 

Thomas  H  Kuchfi  , 
Managers  on    the  Pai  t  of  titr  Senate. 

SrMF..\u  :.  r 

The  managers  on  the  p.;rt  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR  7577)  making 
appropriations  for  the  E-xecutive  Office  of 
the  President,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  sundry  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  as  to  each  of  surli 
amendments,  namely 

titi  r.    I 
Bureau    o/    tl:r    Budget 

Amendment  No  1- -Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $5,517,000  instead  of  $5,423,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $5,571,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

title  II  -depart.ment   of   commerce 

GeJieral   Adniinistratioii 

Amendment  No    2 — Salaries  and  expenses: 

Provides  $2,000  for  entertainment  instead  of 

$1,500  as  proposed  by  the   House  and  $2,500 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  3  -Aviation  War  Risk  In- 
surance Revolving  Fimd-  Reported  in  dis- 
;igreement. 

Bureau  of  the  Cr7isu^ 
Amendment  No.  4 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
.Appropriates  $10,594,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $10,785,400  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Conferees  intend  that 
$76,000  of  the  amount  agreed  to  will  be  used 
for  foreign  trade  and  shipping  statistics  (air 
cargo  statistics).  The  additional  $160,000 
requested  for- the  consumer  buying  anticipa- 
tion survey  has  been  deferred  without 
prejudice. 

Amendment  No.  5 — 1963  Censuses  of  Busi- 
ness, Transportation.  Manufactures,  and 
Mineral  Industries:  Appropriates  $1,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $667,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Amendments  Nos.  6  and  7 — Salaries  and 
expenses:  Appropriate  $18,725,000  Instead  of 


$18,525,000  as  prop>osed  by  the  House  and 
$19,015,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
insert  language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8-— Construction  of  survey- 
ing ships:  Appropriates  $14,185,000  instead 
of  $11,965,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$16,725,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
funds  provided  Include  $4,760,000  for  con- 
struction of  a  class  II  vessel  In  lieu  of  $2.- 
540.000  previously  included  for  construction 
of  a  clas.'^  Ill  vessel. 

Business  activities 

Amendment  No.  9 — S^aries  and  expenses: 
Eliminates  House   language  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate. 

Office  of  field  services 
Amendment     No.     10 — Salaries     and     ex- 
penses:   Appropriates  $3,163,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

BusiiiCiS  and  Defense  Seri'ices 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  11 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $4,211,800  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce 
Amendment  No.  12 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Reported  In  disagreement. 

Projnotion  of  international  travel 

Amendment  No.  13 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Repotted  in  disagreement. 

Maritime  activities 

Amendment  No.  14 — Operating-differential 
subsidies  (liquidation  of  contract  authori- 
zation) :  Eliminates  House  language  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15 — Operating-differential 
subsidie^s  (liquidation  of  contract  authoriza- 
tion )  :  Reported  In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  16 — Maritime  training: 
Eliminates  language  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. If  this  authority  continues  to  be  nec- 
essary it  should  be  resubmitted  for  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  a  future 
supplemental  appropriation  request. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Amendment  No.  17 — Limitation  on  general 
adm:nlstrative  expenses:  Provides  $33,400.- 
C.IO  instead  of  $33,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $33,800,000  as  proposed  by 
the   Senate, 

Amendments  Nos.  18  and  19 — Federal-aid 
highways  (trust  fund):  Appropriate  $2,990,- 
600,000  instead  of  $2,990,200,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,291,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  and  adjust  amount  of  1961 
fiscal  year  authorization  being  appropri- 
ated. 

Sattotial  Bureau  of  Standards 

.Amendment    No.    20 — Construction    of    fa- 
cilities:   Appropriates  $35,000,000   inster.d   of 
$25,000,000    as    proposed    by    the    Hou.se    and 
$40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Weather  Bureau 

Amendment  No.  21  — Salaries  and  e.\- 
l)en.ses:  Appropriates  $56,250,000  Instead  of 
$55,595,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$56,671,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
amount  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  Includes 
funds  for  all  programs  and  projects  includ- 
ed in  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  this  bill  in  such 
amounts  as  are  specified  therein. 

Amendment     No.     22 — Establishment     of 

meteorological    facilities:    Appropriates    $5.- 

250.000   as   proposed    by   the   Senate    instead 

of  $4,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

General  provisions— Department  of 

Commerce 

Amendment  No.  23— Sec.  203:  Includes 
Senate  language  authorizing  employment  of 
experts  at  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem. 


TITLE    III--THE    PANAMA    CANAL 

Canal  Zone  Government 

Amendment  No.  24 — Capital  outlay  Estab- 
lishes unit  cost  limit  of  $16,500  for  construc- 
tion of  quarters  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
In  lieu  of  average  unit  cost  of  $13,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

TTTLE    IV independent    AGENCIES 

Small   Busjrjess  Administration 

Amendment  No  24 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $6,750,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $6,950,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  26 — Salaries  and  expenses 
Eliminates  House  language  as  proposed  bj 
the  Senate. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Amendment  N'^  27 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $395,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $305,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

George   W.    Andrews, 

J   Vaughan  Gaby. 

Clarence  Cannon. 

Ivor  D.  Fenton. 

John  Taber. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  6.  line  15: 

"aviation    war    bisk   INStTlANCE    REVOLVING 
FUND 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  such  expenditures,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1306  of  the  Act  of  August  2S,  1958  (72 
Stat.  803).  and  in  accordance  with  section 
104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  848),  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  set 
forth  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  aviation  war  risk  Insurance  activities 
under  said  Act:  Provided.  That  this  fund 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  the  enactment 
into  law  during  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress 
of  legislation  extending  the  provisions  of 
title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
(72  Stat    800-806.)  " 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  .Andrews  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  d 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  Therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  le- 
port  the  next  amendment  in  disagice- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate   amendment    No     12:    Page    10.    line 

14: 

"BIRKAU    or    FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

Salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Eureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  including  trade  centers 
abroad;  employment  of  aliens  by  contract 
lor  service  abroad:  rental  of  space,  for  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  five  years,  and  expenses 
of  alteration,  repair,  or  improvement:  ad- 
vance of  funds  under  contracts  abroad:  pay- 
ment of  tort  claims,  in  the  manner  author- 
ized in  the  first  paragraph  of  section  2672  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  when 
such  claims  arise  in  foreign  countries;  the 
purchase    of    commercial    and    trade   reports 
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and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  representation 
expenses  abroad;  $5,006,000." 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  in  said  amendment  insert 
••$4,900,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  11,  line 
4,  insert  the  following: 

"PROMOTION  OF  INTERNATION.M.  TRAVEl, 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  necessary  expenses  of  promotion  of 
travel  to  the  United  States,  including  travel 
offices  abroad;  employment  of  aliens  by  con- 
tract for  service  abroad;  rental  of  space,  for 
periods  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  ex- 
penses of  alteration,  repair,  or  improvement; 
advance  of  funds  under  contracts  abroad; 
payment  of  tort  claims,  in  the  manner  au- 
thorized in  the  first  paragraph  of  section 
2672  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
when  such  claims  arise  In  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  not  to  exceed  $9,600  for  represen- 
tation expenses  abroad;  $3,000,000." 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  in  said  amendment  Insert 
••$2,500,000'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  13,  line 
17.  insert  the  following:  'Provided  further, 
That  no  part  of  any  appropriation  in  this 
Act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  an  operating-differential 
subsidy  for  the  operation  of  any  passenger 
vessel  as  defined  In  Public  Law  87-45,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  on  any  voyage  which 
touches  at  a  port  or  ports  regularly  served 
by  another  subsidized  operator  at  rates  in 
excess  of  the  rates  applicable  to  any  other 
subsidized  operator  regularly  serving  this 
area." 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Andrews  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
3n  Its  disagreement   to  the  amendment   of 
'the  Senate  numbered  15. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
we  could  have  some  discussion  of  this 
situation.  I  should  like  to  be  recognized 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  SPEAKER.    For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  to  explain  this, 
if  possible. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  may 
offer  a  preferential  motion.  If  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  offer  a  preferential  mo- 
tion, the  question  Is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SiK.ES  moves  to  recede  and  concur  in 
Senate  amendment  No.  15. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  in  the  Senate  bill  would  have 
nullified  the  provision  of  an  act  passed 
by  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  and  enacted 
into  law  back  in  April  of  this  year,  known 
as  the  cruise  bill.  In  my  opinion,  the 
amendment  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  It  could  not  have  prevailed 
in  the  House  if  a  point  of  order  had  been 
made  againf^t  it. 

My  understanding  of  the  Senate 
amendment  is,  as  I  stated,  that  it  nul- 
lifies the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  in 
April  or  May  of  this  year.  Brfore  going 
to  conference  I  called  the  dislinsuished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fi.sheries.  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner],  and 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  amendment  in 
the  Senate  bill,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bonner  dated  July  17,  1961,  in  which 
he  wrote: 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  I  mu.'^t 
say  that  it  d:>es  not  seem  to  mo  It  would  be 
right  that  authorizing  legislation  which  has 
become  law  pursuant  to  full  legislative  hear- 
ings by  the  committees  having  Jurisdiction 
should  be  subject  to  frustration  through 
amendments  to  appropriation  bills.  In  my 
opinion,  the  amendment  in  question  is  legls- 
laUve  in  both  intent  and  effect  r:ither  than 
a  normal  limitation  on  appropriations. 

I  also  communicated  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  asking  for  his  opinion 
as  to  the  amendment  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  motion.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Paul  A.  Johnston, 
executive  ."secretary  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  dated  July  14,  1961,  in  which 
he  stated: 

Now  further,  there  is  the  matter  of  tlie 
rider  added  as  Senate  Amendment  No.  15  to 
the  language  of  the  appropriation  for  operat- 
ing-differential subsidies.  Crui.se  ships  op- 
erating out  Df  their  usual  mutes  would  re- 
ceive subsidy  at  the  rate  allowed  for  ships 
normally  operating  in  the  cruise  area,  if  the 
new  cruises  touch  a  port  served  by  a  usual 
operator.  This  is  more  restrictive  than  the 
formula  provided  by  the  recently  passed  Pub- 
lic Law  B7-'15,  which  cut  subsidies  to  the 
lower  rate  referred  to  above,  on  a  daily  basis. 
wtiUe  the  new  cruise  ships  were  actually  in 
such  ports.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  oper- 
ators concerned  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  legislative  bill,  and 
that  no  warning  or  voice  was  given  to  all 
operators  in  the  passage  of  this  appropriation 
rider,  the  Department  does  not  favor  the 
amendment. 

The  opposition,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
part  of  the  conferees  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  was,  first,  in  our  opinion  it 
was  legislation  on  an  appropi-iation  bill 
and,  second,  it  nullified  or  drastically 
altered  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  became  the  law  in  May  of 
this  year.  We  took  the  position  if  there 
was  any  inequity  in  tlie  legislative  bill 
which  became  law  in  May  of  this  year 
that  that  inequity  should  be  ironed  out 
in  a  proper  foioun  which  is  the  legislative 
committee  of  this  House  or  before  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  were  unanimous  in  op- 


posing the  acceptance  of  that  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  PENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
"entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Andrews  I  has  certainly  given  the 
House  a  correct  interpretation  of  just 
how  the  conferees  of  the  House  came  to 
the  conclusion  of  disagreeing  with  the 
Senate  regarding  amendment  No.  15.  I 
am  in  full  accord  with  his  statement. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDREW.S.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.   GARY.     Mr.   Speaker,    this   is   a 
mo.'st  unusual  situation.     In  April  of  this 
year,  as  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
and    chairman    of    our    conferees    has 
stated,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
which  passed  both  bodies  after  extensive 
hearings  and  became  law.    It  is  a  law 
which  affects  the  shipping  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  vaiious  lines  en- 
gaged in  shipping.     All  of  the  shipowners 
and  operators  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  come  before  the  legislative  committee 
to    present    their    testimony.    The    bill 
passed  the  House  in  April,  as  the  chair- 
man said,  but  it  did  not  actually  become 
law  until  May  27.  1961.     Now  before  the 
ink  dries  on  that  law.  we  have  here  an 
amendment  added  by  the  other  body  to 
an  appropriations  bill  which  practically 
nullifies  the  law.    This  action  cannot  be 
based  upon  any  experience  under  the  law 
because  it  has  not  been  in  effect  long 
enough  to  provide  any  experience  thus 
far.     The  Appropriations  Committee  is 
frequently  accused  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  ti-ying  to  u.surp  the 
authority  of  the  other  legislative  commit- 
tees.   As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  I  can  assure  you  that  is 
not  true,  and  here  we  have  gone  out  of 
our  way  to  be  certain  that  we  do  not  in 
any   way  encroach  upon  the  Maritime 
Commission  which  has  considered  this 
matter,  and  upon  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress which  enacted  the  law.     I  am  cer- 
tain that  in  view  of  these  circumstances, 
this  House  will  want  to  defeat  the  pref- 
erential motion  and  Insist  upon  striking 
the  amendment  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
this  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  That  does  not  make  It  bad  legisla- 
tion. There  have  been  many  instances 
when  needed  legislation  was  appended 
to  appropriation  bills.  The  only  matter 
in  which  we  should  be  Interested  is 
whether  this  is  good  legislation.  I  con- 
sider that  it  is  and  I  seek  to  secure  its 
approval  by  the  House.  The  language 
was  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  other  body 
as  an  amendment,  and  it  is  now  before 
the  House  for  approval  or  rejection. 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  previously 
passed  a  law  does  not  in  any  way  prevent 
a  change  in  that  law,  when  proposals 
to  do  so  are  properly  before  us.  If  the 
Congress  in  its  judgment  considers  It  ad- 
visable to  do  so. 
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Let  me  tell  you  jtst  what  is  proposed. 
It  is  a  very  simple  matter.  It  is  an  effort 
to  save  money.  It  could  and  probably 
will  run  into  millions.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  us  knew  the  details  of  the 
bill  which  was  passed  to  pay  certain  sub- 
.'^idies  to  certain  ships  in  certain  areas. 
I  did  not  and  I  doubt  that  most  of  the 
membership  did.  We  are  busy  people. 
Some  measures,  particularly  thoiie  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  contain  legisla- 
tion much  broader  and  more  general 
than  we  realize,  or  .^ven  that  the  spon- 
.soring  committees  realize. 

The  facts  are  thf^t  U.S.  ships  in  the 
North  Atlantic  drav  an  operating  sub- 
.sidy  of  72  percent.  This  is  because  op- 
erating costs  are  hgher  in  the  North 
-Atlantic.  By  contrast  U.S.  ships  that 
operate  in  the  Caribbean  draw  an  oper- 
ating subsidy  of  57  percent.  Shipping 
is  seasonal.  There  is  a  greater  demand 
for  passenger  space  on  the  North  Atlan- 
tic in  summer,  and  n  the  Caribbean  in 
winter.  Some  of  the  lines  which  oper- 
ate in  the  North  At  antic  want  to  send 
a  part  of  their  fleet  to  the  Caribbean  in 
winter,  when  shipping  is  slack  in  the 
North  Atlanti*.  Since  operating  costs 
are  lower  there,  they  can  make  a  double 
profit  because  of  their  higher  subsidy 
rate.  That  is  what  the  pre.'ient  law 
does. 

The  Senate  amencment  would  do  ju.«:t 
this  simple  thing.  It  would  .specify  that 
ships  which  normally  are  a.ssigned  to 
the  North  Atlantic  lun  on  a  72-percent 
operating  subsidy  would,  when  they  are 
a.ssigned  seasonally  to  the  Caribbean 
and  touch  Caribbean  ports,  draw  the  57- 
percent  subsidy  that  other  ships  nor- 
mally assigned  to  ihe  Caribbean  also 
draw.  In  other  worls.  we  are  trying  to 
take  out  of  the  law  a  situation  where  one 
group  of  ships  woulii  be  drawing  a  72- 
percent  subsidy  in  the  Caribbean  and 
another  group  of  ships  would  draw  only 
57  percent.  If  a  sub-idy  of  57  percent  is 
enough  to  assure  a  fair  operating 
profit,  and  to  keep  the  American  flag 
flying  on  those  shii^s  which  normally 
operate  in  the  Caribbean,  why  is  it  nec- 
essai-y  to  allot  a  72-  i:)ercent  subsidy  to 
those  ships  which  an'  sent  to  the  Carib- 
bean only  on  a  seasonal  basis? 

Please  remember  that  they  are  com- 
peting in  the  same  waters,  for  the  same 
passengers,  bound  for  the  same  ports, 
presumably  with  tl'e  same  operating 
costs. 

It  is  a  very  simple  proposition  to  save 
a  few  dollars  for  Uncle  Sam.  Unfortu- 
nately we  do  not  seem  to  get  many  op- 
portunities here  in  Congress  to  save 
money  for  the  taxpayers.  Heie  is  such 
an  opportunity.  Sub;  idles  are  extreme- 
ly costly.  They  are  ( onstantly  increas- 
ing. Particularly  is  this  true  of  ship- 
ping subsidies.  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  the  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration will  take  a  lorg  and  careful  look 
at  all  subsidies.  I  hc^pe  there  can  be  a 
general  reduction  in  the  subsidies  our 
Government  pays.  Thus  far  the  trend 
has  been  the  other  wav.  What  I  propose 
here  is  a  comparatively  minor  item,  al- 
though it  can  run  into  a  saving  of  mil- 
lions. I  believe  the  Sanate  proposal  is  a 
fair  one  which  will  do  no  harm.  The 
Senate  considered  tlie  legislation  prob- 


ably as  much  as  the  House  considered 
the  original  bill  which  this  language 
.seeks  to  amend.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Senate  adopted  the  amendment.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  House  do  the  same. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson]. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Our  conunittee  is  extremely  interested 
in  this  particular  rider  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  appropriation  bill  in  the 
other  body.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  my  views  are  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  those  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Florida  I  Mr.  Sikes  ! .  who  says 
that  it  will  result  in  a  money  savings  to 
the  Government.  The  reverse  will  take 
place  if  this  amendment  is  adopted.  Un- 
cle Sam  will  not  make  any  money  by  it. 
Tlie  revenue  will  be  completely  true,  and 
I  will  try  to  explain  why.  Let  me  give 
you  the  general  background  of  this  leg- 
islation 

In  recent  years  the  crui.se  .ship  busi- 
ness in  the  Caribbean  has  been  built  up. 
As  I  recall — I  may  be  off  a  few  thou- 
sand— during  the  la.st  season  about  100.- 
000  or  130.000  American  passengers 
crui.'sed  in  the  Caribbean  area  not  on 
American-flag  ships  but  foreign-flag 
ship.s.  Only  5,000  of  that  number  went 
on  American-flag  ships.  So  the  Amer- 
ican operators  operating  normally  in  the 
Noith  Atlantic  trade  saw  an  opportunity 
to  get  into  what  might  be  called  good 
winter  busine.ss  in  the  Caribbean  because 
passenger  traffic  across  the  North  At- 
lantic falls  off  very  markedly  during  the 
winter  season.  But  ihey  could  not  be 
taken  off  the  regular  routes  assigned  to 
them,  could  not  deviate  from  them,  with- 
out the  permission  of  Congress  or  the 
Maritime  Commission.  So  they  came  to 
our  committee,  pointed  out  this  situa- 
tion, told  us  of  the  lack  of  passenger 
trafHc  in  the  winter  season  and  that  if 
thry  could  be  allowed  to  operate  in  the 
Caribbean  it  would  mean  .some  increase 
of  revenue. 

Representatives  of  the  operators  came 
before  our  committee  and  we  finally  ar- 
rived at  a  compromise  agreement  to 
satisfy  one  line  and  only  one  line  that 
was  pre.ssing  for  this  amendment.  The 
other  14  were  not  so  interested.  This 
bill  was  reported  out  of  our  committee 
unanimou.sly,  passed  the  Hou.se  and  went 
over  to  the  other  body,  and  the  other 
body  amended  it.  We  accepted  that 
amendment  in  conference.  But  as  the 
chairman  ha,":  said,  hardly  was  the  ink 
dry  before  this  one  operator,  a  very  fine 
company,  succeeded  in  inducing  one 
Member  of  the  other  body  to  offer  this 
rider  to  the  appropriation  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  this  is  a  slap 
in  the  face,  not  only  to  our  committee 
but  the  committee  on  the  Senate  side. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
amendment  was  written  into  the  bill 
without  a  hearing,  without  a  single  wit- 
ness testifying  and  without  any  .ship 
owner  or  operator  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity   to   explain    the    effects    of    the 


amendment.  I  refer  to  this  amendment 
in  the  appropriation  bill  that  our  com- 
mittee recommends  be  stricken. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    That  is  right. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  backdoor 
spending  this  year.  This  is  backdoor 
legislating,  which  I  do  not  like. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  not  objected  m 
the  slightest  to  a  transfer  of  North  At- 
lantic vessels  to  the  Caribbean.  I  object 
to  paying  them  a  subsidy  twice.  That  is 
what  I  think  is  done  when  a  72-percent 
subsidy  is  paid  to  vessels  operating  in 
the  same  waters,  competing  for  the  same 
passengers,  serving  the  same  ports,  with 
the  same  operating  costs  as  other  ships 
which  receive  a  57-percent  subsidy. 

How  does  the  distinguished  gentleman 
possibly  feel  the  Government  will  lose 
money  if  the  operatmg  subsidies  are  re- 
duced? Surely  he  knows  these  subsidies 
cost  many  millions  of  dollars.  To  me  it 
is  elemental  that  a  lower  subsidy  means 
less  cost  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
taxpayers  who  foot  the  bills. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  ships  in  the 
North  Atlantic  shipping  lanes  are  given 
a  72-percent  operating  subsidy,  those  in 
the  Caribbean  are  given  a  57-percent 
subsidy.  Surely  those  from  the  North 
Atlantic  lanes  which  are  sent  seasonally 
to  the  Caribbean  should  be  content  with 
the  same  profit  from  their  operations 
which  are  assured  to  those  which  operate 
year  round  in  the  Caribbean.  Remember 
the  Caribbean  cruise  ships  must  operate 
in  the  lean  months  as  well  as  the  lush 
months  without  an  increase  in  subsidy. 
Yet  the  Atlantic  cruise  ships  expect  to 
take  the  cream  of  their  operating  season 
and  to  compete  in  the  best  months  of  the 
Caribbean  season  and  to  receive  a  72- 
percent  subsidy  throughout.  This 
hardly  seems  realistic  or  a  necessary 
burden  on  the  Government. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  As  a  practical 
matter,  that  is  not  the  way  it  is  going 
to  work.  On  the  strength  of  legislation 
we  passed,  the  lines  that  desire  to  go 
into  the  Caribbean  area  for  winter 
cruises  have  now  made  up  their  sched- 
ules, put  out  their  advertising,  and  they 
have  begun  to  make  reservations  for 
their  cruises.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  dare  say  they  are  not  going 
throUf^h  with  their  cruise  program.  As 
a  consequence,  they  will  continue  to  lo.-^e 
money  on  their  winter  operation  because 
they  will  not  go  down  there,  and  because 
of  that  loss  in  operations,  their  recap- 
ture position,  as  we  call  it.  is  damaged. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  pay  back  to  the 
Government  under  their  contract  the 
required  50  percent  of  their  eainings 
over  their  10  percent  profit. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  ships  that  nor- 
mally cruise  in  the  Caribbean  and  oper- 
ate and  presumably  make  a  profit  with  a 
57  percent  subsidy,  why  is  it  necessary 
to  pay  .ships  on  another  line  a  72  percent 
subsidy  when  they  operate  in  the  Carib- 
bean? How  can  the  gentleman  justify 
two  sets  of  subsidies  on  ships  operating 
side  by  side,  possibly  within  sight  of 
each  other,  and  out  of  the  same  ports? 
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Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  They  will  not  do 
that.  Let  me  say  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  this  is  not  exactly 
what  they  will  do.  They  will  not  cover 
the  same  ports  exactly. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  he  is  concerned  about  subsidies 
paid  to  one  operator.  I  agree  that  the 
subsidy  payments  to  that  particular 
operator  are  low,  because  when  the  sub- 
sidy was  arrived  at  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  they  took  too  high  a 
foreign  cost  base  for  determining  what 
the  subsidy  should  be.  The  subsidy 
should  be  raised,  but  that  is  beside  the 
point  here. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
current  law  which  fixes  subsidies  puts 
certain  restrictions  on  these  other  lines 
that  go  Into  the  Caribbean  merely  for 
cruise  purposes?  They  cannot  cariT 
one  dollar's  worth  of  cargo,  and  cargo 
Is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  revenue. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GARY.  They  can  only  carry 
round  trip  passengers,  and  run  special 
cnilses  during  the  tourist  season.  They 
need  the  additional  subsidy  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  That  is  correct. 
They  will  not  be  competing  with  the 
oi}erator  who  is  presently  down  there. 
May  I  say  there  is  another  American 
operator  in  that  area  who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  accept  the  Senate 
rider. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  would  like  to  also 
point  out  that  the  basic  law  itself  says 
that  this  is  going  to  adversely  affect  the 
interests  of  another  flag  carrier  when 
the  Maritime  Administrator  determines 
he  is  not  permitted  to  serve  that  area. 
So,  the  protection  is  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  Also  may  I  point  out 
that  just  because  one  of  the  North  At- 
lantic fleet  operators  moves  to  the  Carib- 
bean, his  higher  experises  continue.  He 
still  has  to  pay  his  crews  the  wages  he 
paid  on  the  North  Atlantic  run.  It  is 
not  comparable.  The  bill  we  passed  says 
that  if  they  are  actually  in  the  ports  of 
another  operator,  that  their  subsidy  shall 
be  reduced,  but  this  would  apply  while 
they  are  in  the  entire  area,  even  in  ports 
that  the  other  operator  does  not  serve 
at  all.  I  think  this  would  cripple  the 
cruise  operators,  and  the  net  loss  to  the 
Government  would  be  substantial. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
law  not  only  says  when  they  are  in  port 
that  their  subsidy  shall  be  reduced,  but 
It  says  when  they  are  in  port  for  any 
portion  of  the  day  their  subsidy  shall  be 
reduced  for  that  entire  day? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GARY.  In  other  words,  if  they 
are  only  in  there  for  1  hour,  they  take 
the  reduced  stibsidy  for  the  entire  day. 
Now,  the  Senate  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
law  that  was  recently  passed,  says  that 
if  they  are  in  port  for  an  hour,  then 


they  shall  take  the  lower  subsidy  for  the 
entire  voyage. 

Mr.  TOLLIIPSON.  That  is  correct. 
We  think  that  the  bill  that  we  approved 
in  our  committee,  which  is  now  law, 
gives  adequate  safeguards  to  the  one 
operator  that  is  contending.  These  peo- 
ple— and  they  are  very  fine  people,  good 
operators — are  entitled  to  a  higher  rate 
of  subsidy.  They  have  an  application  for 
a  higher  rate,  and  I  hope  th^it  the  Mari- 
time Adminis':rator  grants  it.  But,  the 
bill  itself  that  we  adopted  gives  this  one 
operator  adequate  protection,  and  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  under  our  bill  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator must  intervene  if  that  one 
operator  is  dimiagcd  by  this  operation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  [Mr.  Harding  J. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  urge  :.he  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  by  the  House  wliich  includes 
an  appropriation  making  pos^^ible  a  co- 
ordination of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
efforts  to  provide  essential  weather  serv- 
ice to  our  agricultural  areas  in  southern 
Idaho. 

I  represent  a  State  where  the  No.  1 
industry  is  agriculture — a  Stale  which 
ranks  third  in  the  Nation  in  total  acres 
irrigated — a  State  where  farm  operators 
reahze  a  net  income  of  over  $11  billion 
each  year. 

More  than  900,000  acres  of  thi.s  pro- 
ductive farmland  is  located  in  the  Mauic 
Valley  area  in  south  central  Idaho.  It 
is  in  this  area  that  we  are  extremely 
anxious  to  have  an  adequate  weather 
ser\'ice  reporting  system  established. 

At  the  present  time  farmers  in  this 
area  must  rely  on  the  reports  received 
from  the  weather  stations  at  Boise  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  which  are  a  considerable 
distance  away.  CoriacquenLly,  these  re- 
ports are  so  general  that  they  arc  of 
little  value,  particularly  due  to  the  high 
elevation  and  highly  localized  weather 
conditions  which  e.\i.  t  in  the  Masic  Val- 
ley area. 

While  potatoes  are  synonymous  with 
Idaho,  there  are  many  other  crops  which 
are  grown  in  this  area — sugarbeets,  corn, 
various  types  of  seed,  wheat,  peas,  and 
beans.  In  addition  to  these  row  crops 
there  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
fruit  raised. 

The  diversified  nature  of  these  crops 
requires  far  more  accurate  information 
than  has  previously  been  needed  to  in- 
sure crop  success.  Conventional  fore- 
casts coming  from  some  distance  away 
do  not  meet  this  need.  Also,  increased 
use  of  more  scientific  farming  opera- 
tions, such  £-s  the  dusting  of  crops  to 
fight  insects,  requires  that  weather  in- 
formation be  as  accurate  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bill  Grange,  the  secretary-mana- 
ger of  the  Twin  Falls  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, who  has  put  forth  considerable 
effort  to  make  their  weather  needs 
known  to  the  Congress,  reported  to  me. 
for  example,  that  one  chcn-y  grov.er 
lost  approximately  50  tons  of  his  crop 
in  1960  due  to  his  dependence  on  the 
Boise  area  forecsist.  A  frost  loss  of  10 
to  20  percent  in  the  bean  crop  last  year 
can  be  attributed  to  the  same  inaccurate 
weather  Infoimation. 


What  adequate  weather  service  can 
mean  to  farmers  is  dramatically  pointed 
out  in  the  Weather  Bureau  report  issued 
early  last  year  on  the  agricultural 
weather  service  operating  in  Mississippi's 
delta  area. 

This  report  states : 

A  survey  of  delta  farmers  conducted  In 
October  1959  by  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
ExLensiou  Service  county  agents  indicated 
that  delta  farmers  saved  nearly  $3  million 
in  wasted  production  costs  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  new  State-Federal  agrlculturnl 
weather  service.  This  saving  was  effected 
at  a  cnst  of  les,s  than  $CO,000 — a  dollar  re- 
turn of  50  to  1 . 

Idaho  is  currently  faced  with  one  of 
the  mo.st  serious  droughts  in  its  history 
and  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  sit- 
uation is  going  to  change  for  the  next 
several  years. 

This  dire  situation  makes  even  more 
urgent  tiie  need  for  having  available 
accurate  weather  information  which 
could  assist  in  the  more  eflBcient  use  of 
the  limited  water  supply.  Many  farm- 
ers would  hold  off  using  their  precious 
supply  of  stored  water  for  irrigation 
when  they  know,  for  example,  that  a 
heavy  rainfall  is  expected  around  the 
same  time  as  their  water  turn  is  sched- 
uled. 

Advance  weather  warnings  would  also 
aid  our  flrefighting  crews  to  take  steps 
which  would  prevent  many  blazes  caused 
by  the  drought  from  starting  and  would 
aid  in  their  determining  the  best  loca- 
tion of  flrefighting  equipment  in  areas 
where  fires  are  most  likely. 

While  agricultural  needs  are  certainly 
our  most  urgent,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  factors  prompting  me  to  urge  the 
approval  of  this  conference  rep>ort  which 
includes  weather  funds  for  Idaho.  The 
most  significant  of  these  is  the  location 
in  the  Magic  Valley  area  of  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  winter  sports  areas  in 
the  country. 

This  sports  area  includes  Sun  Valley. 
Magic  Mountain.  Soldier  Mountain,  and 
Mount  Harrison  ski  areas.  I  am  advised 
that  the  airport  in  this  area  handles  100 
aircraft  movements  per  day,  with  com- 
mercial passenger  boardings  in  excess  of 
1,200  per  month  and  a  slightly  higher 
number  of  passengers  leaving  commer- 
cial planes  at  the  airport.  This  great 
activity  results  largely  from  the  winter 
sports  enthusiasts  coming  into  the  area. 

To  handle  this  amount  of  traffic  safely, 
much  more  accurate  weather  informa- 
tion is  needed.  The  Twin  Falls  com- 
munity is  so  anxious  to  have  this  service 
that  facilities  at  the  airport  have  been 
offered  for  the  establishment  of  a 
weather  bureau. 

A  tentative  plan  for  providing  24-hour, 
full-time  agricultural  and  public  weather 
service  to  the  Magic  Valley  area  and 
adjacent  farming  areas  which  would 
meet  the  needs  I  have  outlined  has  been 
developed  by  the  Weather  Bureau  and 
could  be  put  into  operation  very  shortly 
for  just  the  cost  of  establishing  one  new 
full-time  weather  bureau  serving  only  a 
local  area,  and  yet  this  plan  would  aid 
.some  400.000  people. 

The  plan,  a  joint  effort,  would  cost 
$02,500,  with  the  Federal  share  $68,500. 
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the  State,  $6,000  ar;d  the  local  share, 
$18,000.    It  would: 

Add  two  agricultural  weather  fore- 
casters to  the  staff  of  the  Boise  weather 
airport  station. 

Establish  seven  a<;ricultural  weather 
observation  stations  at  State  agricultural 
experiment  branches  in  the  area  to  pro- 
vide dally  weather  reports  diu-ing  the 
crop  season. 

Establish  a  Joint  -veather  biu-eau  ex- 
periment station  at  Tv^-in  Falls,  staffed 
by  an  advisory  agriculttu-al  meteorologist 
and  clerical  assistant  and  equipped  with 
weather  facsimile  re<'-eiver.  ^ 

Establish  a  public  and  agricu^ural 
weather  teletypewrit(^r  circuit  with  send- 
receive  outlets  at  we.ither  bureau  facili- 
ties at  Boise,  Pocatello,  and  Twin  Falls 
and  miake  informaticn  available  to  mass 
disseminators  at  Blackfoot,  Boise,  Burley, 
Caldwell,  Idaho  Falls.  Jerome.  Payette. 
Pocatello.  Preston.  Rexbiurg.  Rupert, 
Soda  Springs,  Twin  Falls,  and  Weiser. 

Several  radio  stations  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  participate,  including 
KEEP  at  Twin  Falls  and  KRXK  at  Rex- 
biu-g.  There  is  great  community  in- 
terest generally  in  aiding  in  every  way 
to  get  this  plan  into  operation. 

I  urge  the  House  t3  approve  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  h'?  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bonnxr]. 

Mr.  BONNER.  M  •.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  that  has  been 
offered.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  this  is 
known  as  the  Grace  amendment.  Now, 
the  same  amendment  was  offercil  during 
consideration  of  the  cruise  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries;  it  was  debated  and  evidence 
was  offered  and  witnesses  were  permit- 
ted to  testify  with  respect  to  this  partic- 
ular matter.  It  waf  voted  down  in  the 
committee.  Now.  these  cruise  .ships  do 
not  Interfere  with  the  regular  trade 
routes  of  cruise  p>ass<nger  vessels.  These 
are  round  trip  cnjises.  They  cannot 
take  on  a  passenger  at  an  intermediate 
port  nor  can  they  discharge  a  passenger 
unless  the  passenger  just  walks  off  and 
leaves  the  ship.  It  is  a  round  trip  tick- 
et.   They  cannot  cexry  cargo. 

The  British  and  many  foreign  ships, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  I  Mr. 
ToLLEFsoNl.  has  SC'  ably  pointed  out. 
have  come  into  this  field.  Passenger 
cruises  are  becom:ng  very  lucrative. 
They  would  return  dollars  that,  if  we 
get  into  it,  we  can  get,  where  the  Amer- 
ican dollars  today  aie  going  abroad  with 
these  Caribbean  and  South  American 
Clauses.  This  does  not  only  apply  to  the 
Caribbean;  it  applies  to  other  ports.  In 
our  report  we  set  f oi  th  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  our  committe<'  the  proposal  is  not 
practical,  and  if  inequities  exist,  it  is  a 
matter  of  review  and  correction  by  the 
Maritime  Board.  Moreover,  in  any  pro- 
posed cruise  touching  the  port  or  ports 
regularly  served  by  a  subsidy  operator, 
who  would  be  damag  ?d,  the  board  should 
take  that  fact  into  account  in  consider- 
ing the  cruise  appLcation.  So.  before 
such  a  cruise,  even  tliough  generally  au- 
thorized, can  be  initiated,  the  Maritime 
Board  has  to  look  into  all  these  phases 
and  give  the  operating  company  a  per- 


mit to  cruise  in  that  area  after  weighing 
the  effect  of  such  operations  on  the 
operations  of  other  American  operators. 

In  our  considerations  in  the  committee 
we  have  tried  to  be  fair  and  proper  with 
all  operators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  matter  in 
connection  with  this,  as  long  as  we  have 
pointed  out  the  particular  operator. 
We  withdrew  the  Panama  Line  from  the 
freight  operation  of  two  ships  at  the 
request  of  the  Grace  Line.  Grace  sub- 
stantially showed,  in  my  opinion,  that 
here  was  a  Government  operation  that 
was  being  carried  on  in  which  they  as  a 
private  operator  could  function  and  save 
the  Government  money.  So  we  reduced 
one  ship.  That  was  on  the  basis  of  an 
application  by  Grace,  who  urged  that 
Government  steamship  operations  viere 
hurting  private  shipping  operations. 

But  here  come  applications  from  other 
large  American  passenger  vessels  to  get 
into  a  field  that  is  lucrative.  In  my  hon- 
est opinion  it  will  not  hurt  Grace  one 
bit  whatsoever.  If  I  thought  so  I  would 
be  one  of  the  first  here  to  say  so;  and  I 
would  never  have  brought  the  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  vrill  insist  upon  Its  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  I  know  if  it 
insists,  the  Senate  will  recede. 

This  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
threshed  out  before  the  legislative  bill 
authorizing  these  cruise  ships  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  fair.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
honorable  way  to  transact  business  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  In  order  to  straighten  out 
the  parliamentary  situation,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner] 
as  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  is  against  the 
preferential  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur, and  is  in  favor  of  the  committee's 
IKJsition  to  insist  on  the  House  position 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BONNER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman's  remarks 
were  perfectly  plain,  but  I  simply  wanted 
to  get  the  parliamentary  situation 
straight. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  that  offers  the  mo- 
tion, had  he  heard  the  hearing  in  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House,  would  feel  as  he 
does.  I  know  he  is  a  conscientious,  hon- 
est, able  Member  of  this  House.  Tliere 
is  much  controversy  in  this  shipi)ing 
business.  But  the  fact  is  that  this  is  the 
wrong  way  to  handle  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  The  cruise  bill  should  have  heen 
defeated  if  it  is  not  a  proper  bill.  I  say 
it  is  a  proper  bUl. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SIKES.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pislier- 
ies,  let  me  assure  him  that  I  do  not  know 


the  Grace  Line  from  Adam's  old  fox,  and 
could  not  care  less. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
why  it  is  that  all  ships  that  are  allowed 
to  operate  in  the  Caribbean  are  not  given 
a  imiform  subsidy,  a  57-percent  subsidy, 
rather  than  to  saddle  the  American  tax- 
payer with  an  additional  15  jaercent, 
when  certain  ships  from  other  lines  are 
allowed  to  move  in  seasonally.  Why 
cannot  the  subsidy  be  the  same?  Why 
is  it  necessary  for  one  line  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  higher  profit?  I 
do  not  care  how  many  passengers  the 
line  carriers.  I  want  to  save  a  dollar  or 
two  for  the  American  taxp>ayer.  if  I  can. 
Will  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Bonner]  explain  why  all  of  these 
ships  should  not  be  given  the  same  57- 
percent  subsidy  when  they  are  operating 
side  by  side  in  ihe  same  area? 

Mr.  BONNER.  On  the  face  of  the 
gentleman's  question  and  statement  he 
does  bring  a  logical  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  it  would  be  debat- 
able were  we  not  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  does  not  set  these 
rates.  The  Maritime  Board  sets  the  rate 
of  subsidy,  up  or  down.  In  our  report 
we  pointed  out  if  the  subsidy  of  Grace 
in  the  area  which  they  operate  is  not  suf- 
ficient, then  their  recourse  is  to  the 
Maritime  Board. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  think  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sikxs]  the  point  has  already 
been  made  that  when  these  ships  are 
permitted  to  go  under  this  cruise  legisla- 
tion they  cannot  carry  any  cargo.  They 
cannot  carry  anything  but  round  trip 
passengers.  They  are  operating  on  a 
cruise  system,  and  not  on  a  regular  run. 
It  is  not  a  fair  comparison  between  the 
two. 

Mr.  BONNER.  They  may  not  touch 
any  port  served  by  another  operator  at 
all.  or  they  might  touch  only  one  port. 
If  they  are  going  to  that  port,  then,  as 
the  authorizing  legislation  finally  i>assed. 
their  subsidy  would  be  reduced  for  the 
time  spent  in  that  port.  But  there  would 
be  no  savings  at  all.  because  by  compli- 
cating the  bookkeeping  it  will  take  up 
the  amoimt  you  save. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  we  are  all  interested  in  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money.  I  assure  you  that 
you  are  not  going  to  save  the  taxpayers' 
money  unless  you  reject  this  proposed 
conference  report,  because  here  is  an 
opportimity  for  American-flag  ships  to 
participate  in  a  $50  million  a  year  busi- 
ness that  is  being  denied  them.  The 
more  money  American-flag  ships  make 
the  nearer  they  come  to  that  place  where 
they  share  the  profit  with  Uncle  Sam, 
and  the  more  money  they  make  and  the 
more  money  they  can  show  they  make, 
the  lower  we  can  fix  their  subsidy.  So 
if  you  want  to  save  money,  reject  this 
conference  report. 

If  you  want  to  make  it  look  as  if  there 
is  a  saving  of  public  money  by  compar- 
ing the  percentages  of  two  subsidies — 
you  may  do  so  but  It  is  based  on  a  false 
premise — these  subsidies  are  fixed  by 
the  Maritime  Commission,  and  if  they 
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are  not  correct  they  can  be  challenged — 
but  if  you  want  actually  to  save  money, 
vote  down  this  Senate  amendment.  Let 
us  reject  it  and  send  the  bill  back  to 
conference. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
clusion. I  think  it  is  demonstrated  here 
that  this  is  a  controversial  and  highly 
technical  matter.  For  that  reason,  the 
conferees  felt  we  should  insist  that  the 
Senate  amendment  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews)  moves  that  the 
House  insist  on  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  No.  15.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes] 
makes  the  preferential  motion  that  the 


House  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  appropriates  funds  for  the  Executive 
OfHce  of  the  President,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  sundry  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962.  The  bill  as  agreed 
to  in  conference  provides  total  ap- 
propriations of  $641,135,800  which  is 
$14,177,800  over  the  House  bill.  $9,302,400 
below  the  Senate  bill,  and  $25,142,200  be- 
low the  budget  estimates.  TJie  major 
increases  are  for  the  construction  of  a 
replacement  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
ve.ssel,  additional  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  program  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  a  number  of 
new  projects  for  the  Weather  Bureau. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  will  insert 
a  summary  table  showing  in  compara- 
tive form  the  budget  estimates,  House. 
Senate,  and  conference  actions  on  the 
bill: 
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There  is  only  one  amendment  brought 
back  in  actual  disagreement  and  that  is 
No.  15  relating  to  limitations  on  subsidy 
rates  applicable  to  passenger  vessels  en- 
gaged in  cruises.  This  matter  has  been 
brought  back  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  disagreement 
inasmuch  as  consideration  was  given  to 
the  subject  in  the  recently  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  87-45  and  constitutes  legislation 
both  in  intent  and  effect. 

The  bill  includes  appropriations  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  One  of  the 
major  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  is 
to  coordinate  the  many  and  varied  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government.  There  is  one 
area  that  should  be  given  more  atten- 
tion and  that  is  the  exercise  of  a  stricter 
control  limiting  the  use  of  Government 
owned  and  leased  passenger  cars  to  offi- 
cial purposes  only.  There  are  repeated 
instances  being  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  of  the  use  of  Government 
vehicles  for  obviously  private  purposes 
such  as  transporting  certain  officials  to 
and  from  their  homes  and  offices.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Bureau  would  step 
up  its  efforts  to  curtail  such  practices. 


TERRITORIAL     AND     INSULAR     AF- 
FAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  may  meet  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  7— 
REORGANIZATION  OF  MARITIME 
FUNCTIONS 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  from  fur- 
ther considenitlon  of  House  Resolution  336, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Monagan.  disapproving 
Reorganization  Plan  No  7.  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Pre.'-ident  on  Jtine  12.  1961. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  in  favor  of  the  resolution':' 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1  is  recognized  for  1 
hour  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  LMr.  Gross!, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr,  TOLLEFSONl. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  under  consideration  at  the 
moment  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7 
which  seeks  to  reorganize  the  Maritime 
Administration,  The  proposal  seeks  to 
do  two  things.  First,  it  seeks  to  separate 
the  regulatory  functions  of  the  present 
Maritime  Board  from  the  promotional 
and  administrative  functions  of  the 
Board.  It  is  proposed  to  do  this  by 
creating  a  five-man  bipartisan  Maritime 
Commission.  This  Maritime  Commis- 
sion would  handle  only  the  regulatory 
matters  heretofore  performed  by  the 
Maritime  Board.  Many  of  us  have  no 
particular  quarrel  with  this  part  of  the 
reorganization  plan  because  of  hearings 


before  our  committee  over  the  past  2  or  3 
years,  and  largely  because  of  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary over  the  same  period  of  time,  hear- 
ings involving  investigations  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  maritime  industry.  These 
hearings  revealed  .some  practices  which 
were  of  considerable  concern  principally 
to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  plan  comes  about  largely 
as  the  result  of  a  letter  written  by  the 
chaiiTnan  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  the  President  early  this  year 
calling  the  attention  of  the  President  to 
a  number  of  alleged  violations  by  the 
American  and  foreign  operators  who  are 
operating  m  our  so-called  conference 
system.  The  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  recommended  that 
there  be  created  a  three-man  regulatory 
bipartisan  board  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  take  care  of  the  regula- 
tory matters  heretofore  taken  care  of 
by  the  present  Maritime  Board.  It  was 
apparent  throughout  our  considerations, 
which  had  to  do  not  with  this  reorsian- 
ization  plan,  but  with  the  conference 
dual-rate  system,  that  the  present  Mari- 
time Board  was  hampered  largely  by 
lack  of  staff  and  over  the  year.^,  for  the 
past  30  or  40  years  probably,  had  not 
devoted  sufficient  attention  to  its  reg- 
ulatory obligations.  So  most  of  us  have 
felt,  perhaps,  in  the  interest  of  better  ad- 
ministration, it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  the  regulatory  functions  separated 
from  the  promotional  and  administrative 
functions  of  the  present  Maritime  Board 
and  vest  it  either  in  a  three-man  bipar- 
tisan Board,  as  recommended  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  in  a  five-man  bipartisan  com- 
mission, as  recommended  bv  the  Presi- 
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dent  in  this  propos  U.  So  there  has  not 
been  much  quaxrel  over  this  portion  of 
the  President's  reorganization  plan  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  this  particular 
portion  of  the  pla.i  was  defective,  and 
I  shall  touch  uix)n  that  presently.  But 
in  the  meantime,  I  ^ant  to  call  attention 
to  the  other  part  of  the  reorganization 
plan  which  seeks  to  abolish  the  present 
Maritime  Board  and  to  place  the  re- 
maining authorities  and  obligations  not 
in  a  bipartisan  Board  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  himself. 

A  single  person,  then,  would  have  all 
the  authority,  promotional  and  admin- 
istrative, that  tho  present  Maritime 
Board  has  had.  I  think  this  is  a  bad 
mistake.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
friends  who  are  ))resently  inclined  to 
support  the  reorga.iization  plan.  I  know 
there  are  political  aspects  whenever  a 
reorganization  plan  comes  down,  and  it 
is  only  natural  i.hat  the  President's 
party  membership  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  would  vote  to  support  it  if  it  is 
reasonable.  I  thiiik  in  this  particular 
instance  somebodj  gave  the  President 
some  very  bad  ad\ice.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  or  the  people  wlio  drafted  the 
proposal  realized  what  tlicy  were  pro- 
posing to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  can  understand  your  wanting 
to  support  the  President's  proposal,  but 
let  me  say  this  t)  you.  As  sure  as  I 
am  standing  here  had  this  same  pro- 
posal been  made  by  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent to  a  Republican  Congress  the  vast 
majority  of  you  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  would  have  risen  up  and 
fought  it  tooth  and  toenail  not  because 
it  was  submitted  by  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent but  because  the  plan  itself  is  de- 
fective. 

As  I  said  to  our  own  committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  if  this 
plan  is  adopted  it  will  rise  up  to  plague 
you,  because  amor,gst  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Secretaiy  under  this  proposal  is 
authority  to  allocfite,  if  I  may  use  that 
word,  the  ship  construction  subsidy 
fund  and  the  ship  operating  subsidy 
fund  which  run  from  $250  million  to 
$300  million  a  year.  It  is  just  too  much 
to  expect  one  man  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  this  responsibility.  I  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  the  present  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  I  havi  known  him  now  for 
several  years.  I  inow  he  is  a  man  of 
very  high  caliber  f.nd  very  great  stature, 
but  I  know  also  he  will  not  always  be 
in  that  office.  The  day  will  come  when 
somebody  will  succeed  him.  I  do  not 
know  who  that  individual  may  be.  It 
might  be  a  Republican,  and  certainly 
you  people  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
would  not  want  to  vest  in  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  authority  to 
allocate  subsidy  funds  totalling  $250 
million  or  $300  million  a  year. 

A  reorganization  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  about  10  years 
ago  by  a  distinguished  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Truman.  Mr.  Tru- 
man in  his  reorganization  recommenda- 
tion proposed  that  the  authority  to  grant 
subsidy  funds  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual  but  in  a  bi- 
partisan bo%pd,  and  he  recommended 
the  present  three-man  Maritime  Board. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee — 
and  our  committee  informally  discussed 


this  reorganization  plan — we  had  some 
3  days  of  hearings  and  the  com- 
mittee finally  voted  14  to  11  in  opiposi- 
tion  to  it.  mostly  along  party  line*;. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  mean  in  opposition.  The  commit- 
tee voted  for  it. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  correcting  me.  The  vot<i  was 
14  to  11  in  support  of  the  President's 
plan;  that  is  true. 

Among  the  witnesses  was  the  E^ecre- 
tary  of  Commerce  himself.  When  we 
questioned  him  about  what  he  plsuined 
to  do  if  hr  got  this  authority  he  told  us 
lie  did  not  intend  to  take  individual  re- 
sponsibility of  allocating  the  funcs  but 
would  attempt  to  administer  this  pro- 
vision in  conjunction  with  the  Maritime 
Administrator  and  the  latter's  assistant. 
Then  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
choose  some  third  p>erson  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  these  three  would  constitute 
some  sort  of  committee.  He  hJ.d  no 
name  for  it.  This  group  would  allocate 
the  subsidy  fund.  However,  the  fiecre- 
tary  did  say  under  questioning  that  his 
would  be  ti\e  final  authority. 

If  he  felt,  and  if  you  feel,  that  a  tJiree- 
nian  group  or  five-main  group  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  the 
answer  to  the  arguments  that  I  have 
made,  then  wiiy  do  you  not  go  £i  step 
further  aiid  agree  to  a  bipartisan  board 
rather  than  to  a  three-man  board  an- 
swerable to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
all  of  whom  would  be  political  ap- 
pointees? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Commi^rce  to 
satisfy  those  of  us  who  opposed  tl:e  idea 
of  one  individual  having  the  authority 
to  administer  all  of  these  funds  and  to 
allocate  them  would  be  much  like  a  pro- 
posal coming  from  one  of  you  to  the  ef- 
fect that  on  every  issue  coming  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  he  will 
turn  that  decision  over  to  three  people 
in  his  oflBce  and  they  will  tell  him  how 
to  vote.  How  ridiculous  that  would  be. 
That  is  tantamount  to  the  proposal  com- 
ing from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  He 
is  the  one  who  is  going  to  say  to  com- 
pany A,  "You  get  so  much,"  and  tc  com- 
pany B.  "You  get  so  much."  On  con- 
struction subsidy  he  will  say  to  company 
A  that  he  will  fix  the  subsidy  in  its  case 
and  it  will  amoimt  to  $4  or  $5  million. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  conjecture 
to  foresee  a  possible  situation  arising 
such  as  company  A  having  supported  a 
successful  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  seeing  to  it  that  considerable  sums  of 
money  were  raised  for  his  campaign. 
Company  B  supported  the  opposing 
candidate  for  President  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  Now,  when  company  A 
comes  up  before  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  asks  for  an  operating  subsidy 
or  a  construction  subsidy,  would  it  not  be 
logical  to  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  be  more  friendly  to  com- 
pany A  than  to  company  B? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 


Mr.  CEUjER.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  statement  of  tlie  gentle- 
man casting  a  bit  of  doubt  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce's  right  or  ability  to 
function  as  a  dispenser  of  funds  for 
these  subsidies.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  connection 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  now 
dispenses  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  public  highways? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  That  is  correct, 
but  these  are  two  entirely  different  sit- 
uations, as  I  see  them.  The  Maritime 
Board  and  the  Maritime  Administrator 
have  jurisdiction  over  a  form  of  trans- 
portation. This  is  not  true  witli  the 
Bureau  of  Pubhc  Roads.  The  Bureau 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  roads,  and  not 
over  the  form  of  transportation  using 
them. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned company  A  supporting  a  presi- 
dential candidate  and  company  B  as 
another  company  supp>orting  another 
candidate.  Does  the  gentleman  contend 
that  companies  or  corF>orations  are  per- 
mitted to  contribute  to  poUtical  cam- 
paicns? 

Mr,  TOLLEFSON,  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  been  around  here 
maybe  not  quite  as  long  as  I  have,  but 
I  know  he  is  not  naive  and  he  knows 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  to  support 
a  candidate, 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  effect  up  to  the  present  time  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  has  had  the  final 
word  on  the  granting  of  subsidies?  I  am 
talking  practically,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  under  the  law  it  was  to  be  al- 
located by  the  Board.  It  was  under  his 
supervision  and  in  the  same  department. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     No. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Can  the  gentleman 
point  out  one  instance  where  the  Board 
awards  a  subsidy  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Putting  it  the 
other  way.  can  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  point  out  one  instance  where  an 
award  was  made  by  the  Board  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  able  to 
change?  Under  the  law  the  decision 
of  the  Maritime  Board  with  respect  to 
allocation  of  subsidies  to  individual  com- 
panies cannot  be  changed  or  challenged 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  As  long 
as  I  have  been  a  MembCT  of  Congress  I 
have  not  heard  of  one  case  where  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  changed  a 
decision  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  The  gentleman  states 
that  perhaps  my  not  being  in  this  House 
as  long  as  he  has  has  not  eliminated 
my  naivete  in  regard  to  the  question  I 
asked  regarding  companies  contributing 
to  campaigns.  I  know  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  gentleman  and 
myself  would  be  happy  to  have  the  names 
of  any  corporation  having  contributed 
to  anyone's  campaign. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  aside  from  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  But  if  I  wanted  to. 
I  could  tell  the  names  of  companies  or 
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individuals  who  have  supported  presi- 
dential candidates. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  would  suggest  that 
he  furnish  those  names  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  taken  up  too  much  time  perhaps  on 
the  political  aspects  of  this  proposal.  I 
would  like  to  go  back  now  to  the  pro- 
posal for  a  five-man  commission.  This 
in  itself,  irrespective  of  the  other  aspects 
of  the  bill,  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
House  to  turn  the  proposal  down.  The 
administrative  division  of  the  Maritime 
Law  Association  of  the  United  States 
submitted  testimony  to  our  committee 
and  also  submitted  a  letter  or  statement 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  plan  with  re- 
spect to  the  five-man  commission  was 
structurally  defective  and  would  result 
in  such  confusion  from  a  technical,  legal 
standpoint  that  in  all  likelihood  there 
would  be  years  of  litigation  following  the 
enactment  of  the  proposal  simply  be- 
cause of  the  deficiencies  in  the  law. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  You  were  referring  to 
Mr.  Ewers'  testimony. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.     I  was. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Did  I  not  send  the 
gentleman  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
Maritime  Law  Association  stating  that 
Mr.  Ewers  did  not  represent  them;  that 
he  represented  a  subdivision? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Ewers'  testimony 
bothered  me.  I  had  research  made. 
There  has  been  a  case  on  it,  and  the 
courts  have  decided  against  the  testi- 
mony that  Mr.  Ewers  offered. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Well,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  have  served  together  for  15 
years.  There  is  no  finer  Member  of  the 
Congress  than  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  have  been  proud  to  serve  with 
him.  We  have  gotten  along  wonderfully 
well  and  rarely  have  I  disagreed  with 
him,  but  I  disagree  with  him  completely 
on  this  reorganization  plan  and  I  dis- 
agree with  him  in  respect  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Ewers  who  came  before  our 
committee  and  specifically  said  he  was 
expressing  the  views  not  of  the  Maritime 
Law  Association  but  of  the  administra- 
tive division  thereof  and  of  himself.  So. 
it  is  perfectly  clear.  And,  the  letter  that 
came  from  the  president  was  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  a  news  item  that 
Mr.  Ewers  did  not  issue,  and  the  news 
item  quite  evidently  was  erroneous. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  Mr.  Ewers,  and  I  was  surprised  to  get 
the  letter.  I  merely  wanted  to  point  out 
that  the  committee  did  receive  the  let- 
ter, so  I  am  not  trying  to  castigate  or 
th.ow  any  aspersions  on  Mr.  Ewers  at 
all.    I  have  a  high  regard  for  him. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Irrespective  of  the 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  associa- 


tion itself,  Mr.  Ewers'  testimony  was  ac- 
curate testimony,  and  I  am  only  sorry 
that  the  Members  of  the  House,  every 
one  of  them,  could  not  have  read  his 
statement  or  read  the  letter  of  the  di- 
vision which  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  We  are  not 
quarreling  with  the  idea  of  separating 
the  regulatory  functions  from  the 
promotional  functions.  The  wording  of 
the  President's  proposal  is  such  that  we 
will  have  such  confusion  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  maritime  law.  if  this 
plan  is  adopted,  that  it  will  be  harmful 
to  the  American  merchant  marine  and 
wiil  stop  some  of  its  functions.  There  is 
no  savings  clause  and  no  provision  for 
disposition  of  unfinished  cases  pending 
before  the  Maritime  Board  at  the  time  it 
goes  out  of  existence.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Administration 
should  be  done  by  legislation,  such  as 
proposed  by  a  measure  I  introduced  the 
other  day  which  would  create  a  five-man 
bipartisan  regulatory  commission  but 
would  continue  in  existence  the  present 
board  to  administer  its  remaining 
functions. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  AnfusoI. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
special  order  I  have  for  today  paying 
tribute  to  the  25th  anniversary  of  Spain. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  peimitted  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
that  time  and  that  all  Members  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
following  my  own  and  that  other  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  Of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I.ECISL.^TIVE    PROGRAM     B.M^NCE    OF    THIS     WF.EK 
.^ND  FOR  THE  \\^EK  OF  JULY  ?A 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  if  he  will  advi.se  us 
concerning  the  program  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  presently  before  the  House 
is  disposed  of.  as  well  as  plan  No.  6.  that 
completes  the  business  for  this  week  and 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  go 
over  until  Monday. 

Monday  is  District  Day.  but  there  is 
no  business;  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  no  bills  to  pre- 
sent. So  there  is  no  legislation  pro- 
gramed for  Monday. 

For  Tuesday  there  is  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  for  1962. 

Also  H.R.  4998,  the  Community  Health 
Services  and  Facilities  Act  of  1961.  If 
that  can  be  reached  on  Tuesday  it  will 
be  the  next  order  of  business  after  the 
appropriations  bill. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  follows; 

On  Wednesday  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Nigeria  will  address  the  House. 

Then  we  will  have  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  351,  to  which  I  referred  yes- 


terday. Unanimous  consent  will  be 
asked  to  take  that  up.  That  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  Berhn  situation.  As  I 
said  yesterday,  there  will  be  a  roUcall 
on  that,  if  unanimous  consent  to  take  it 
up  is  granted,  as  I  assume  it  will  be. 

Following  that  will  be  the  bill  H.R. 
8230,  the  general  farm  bill  for  1961,  if  a 
rule  is  reported. 

There  is  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  L-entleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merc'nant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
the  di.stineuished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Bonner  I. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  20  years  or  more.  During  the 
past  6  years,  prior  to  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, i  have  had  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  and  have  served 
with  pleasure  and  strong  collaboration 
with  regard  to  all  matters  coming  before 
the  committee  with  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  preceded  me.  the  Honorable 
Thor  Tollefson  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  do  not  know  a  Member  of  this 
body  and  certainly  I  do  not  know  any 
member  of  our  committee  who  has 
served  more  faithfully,  who  has  applied 
himself  more  diligently,  nor  for  whom  I 
have  a  higher  regard. 

This  is  the  flr.st  occasion  on  which  Mr. 
Tollefson  and  I  have  strongly  disagreed 
I  admire  his  position.  I  am  sure  he  re- 
spects mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  plan  was  sent 
to  Congress,  naturally  it  was  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
But,  nevertheless.  I  felt  that  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  the 
administration  of  our  maritime  policy 
and  on  the  shipping  industry.  There- 
fore I  advised  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dawson  1, 
that  with  his  approval,  we  would  hold 
hearings  on  the  plan.  We  held  hearings 
for  3  days.  We  gave  everybody  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee and  testify  either  for  or  against  the 
plan.  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  the  Honorable  Luther 
Hodges,  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  committee.  I  think  he  impressed 
the  left  side  of  the  conmiittee  as  well  as 
he  did  the  right  side.  I  think  he  instilled 
confidence  in  the  full  membership  of  the 
committee  that  if  he  were  delegated  the 
power  to  exercise  these  important  mari- 
time functions,  they  would  be  in  good 
hands,  and  would  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  that  the  gentleman  himself 
would  be  proud  of.  and  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  of  the  United  States  would  approve. 
There  is  no  argument  about  part  1  of 
the  plan.  All  sides  agree  that  the  super- 
vision of  regulations  and  enforcement  of 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  the  Inter- 
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coastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933  should  be 
strengthened  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  handled  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  deroga- 
tory about  the  administration  of  the 
Maritime  Board  in  the  past.  I  know, 
and  I  think  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee know,  that  there  are  too  many 
responsibilities  and  duties  in  this  field 
for  one  man  to  be  Administrator  of 
maritime  affairs  and  at  the  same  time 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  both  regulatory  and 
promotional  functions.  I  think  that  is 
where  the  Board  got  into  trouble  with 
respect  to  regulatory  matters,  and  it  has 
drifted  along. 

So  much  did  the  gentleman  from 
Washmgton  (Mr.  Tollefson]  and  I 
think  about  this  that  we  had  the  Board 
before  us  and  called  it  to  their  atten- 
tion that  they  should  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  1916  act  and  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  other  acts  under  their 
supervision.  So  they  began  to  plant 
field  officers  aroimd  the  country,  and 
they  strengthened  the  regulatory  fea- 
tures of  their  responsibility.  So  we  are 
all  more  or  less  agreed  that  section  1  is 
proper  and  should  be  a  Board  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  administration  of 
promotional  and  operating  functions,  in- 
cluding the  basic  construction  and  oper- 
ating subsidy  program. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  think  perhaps  I 
should  make  it  clear  that  while  I  agree 
with  the  philosophy  of  separating  the 
functions,  with  the  regulatory  functions 
going  into  the  new  Commission  and  the 
promotion  and  administrative  functions 
remaining  where  they  are,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  specifics  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman well. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  IMr.  Tollefson],  has 
spoken  about  putting  this  grave  respon- 
sibility in  the  Secretary.  I  had  a  lot 
of  respect  for  Mr.  Weeks.  He  came 
down  to  my  office  many  times  to  discuss 
with  me.  along  with  members  of  the 
Maritime  Board,  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  and  administrative 
matters  on  which  he  had  to  make  a  de- 
cision. So  it  cannot  be  said  here  that 
this  Board  has  the  sole  authority.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  had  influ- 
ence over  the  Board  and  has  had  in  many 
cases  final  decision. 

We  might  just  as  well  be  men  and  un- 
derstand that  where  a  board  is  under 
an  agency  and  is  responsible  to  the  head 
of  that  agency  with  respect  to  its  budget- 
ary matters,  it  is  going  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  infiuence  coming  down  through 
the  Secretary,  through  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Transportation,  and  so  forth. 
So  in  the  past  3  years  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have  held 
extensive  hearings  on  various  shortcom- 
ings in  the  administration  of  the  laws 
governing  our  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  regulation  of  our  water- 
borne  foreign  commerce. 

Testimony  before  these  committees  has 
made  it  abimdantly  clear  that  the  pres- 


ent three-man  Board  charged  with  both 
regulatory  and  development  activities  is 
unworkable,  and  no  serious  question  has 
been  raised  with  respect  to  the  desir- 
ability of  establishing  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent party  charged  with  the  regu- 
lation of  the  industry. 

A  serious  question,  I  think,  arises  with 
respect  to  the  development  function 
presently  handled  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration  and  the  Maritime 
Board.  I  am  convinced,  as  are  most 
people  concerned  with  the  defense  of 
our  country,  that  a  thriving  American 
merchant  marine  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment. 

The  problem  confronting  us  is  the  best 
means  of  assurmg  the  well-being  of  that 
aspect  of  our  seapower.  The  present 
three-man  Board  which  functions  partly 
as  an  independent  body  and  partly  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— and  I  repeat  that — partly  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  less  than  completely  ef- 
fective in  achieving  our  aims.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
promotion  and  development  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  should  be  vested  in  a  single 
individual,  and  that  in  order  to  discharge 
his  responsibihty  properly,  he  must  have 
full  authority.  We  have  that  authority 
with  respect  to  the  military.  Pull  au- 
thority is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  We  have  that  authority 
in  other  Government  agencies,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, this  cannot  be  achieved  under  the 
present  hybrid  Board  which  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der certain  circumstances  but  which  is 
solely  a  free  agent  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

Now,  that  cannot  be  denied;  it  just 
cannot  be  denied.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  best  way  to  assure  the  future 
of  a  healthy  merchant  marine  is  to  place 
the  sole  and  whole  responsibility  for  its 
well-being  m  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Obviously,  with  the 
breadth  of  his  responsibihty,  he  will  not 
seek  to  handle  the  matter  without  com- 
petent assistance,  and  to  that  end  the 
plan  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  a  Maritime  Administrator 
who  will  have  the  direct  responsibility 
under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
the  promotional  activities  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  That  is  what  we 
want.  The  promotional  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  American  merchant  marine 
are  the  matters  at  stake  in  part  n  of 
the  plan.  To  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator requires  assistance  in  mat- 
ters involving  hearings,  such  as  subsidy 
matters,  that  can  be  handled  through 
the  selection  of  two  competent  Deputies 
who  will  sit  with  him  as  an  administra- 
tive board  and  perform  all  the  functions 
of  the  present  Board— subject,  of  course, 
to  the  overall  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  he  proposes  t<kdo  under  this 
plan,  will  get  the  advice  and  guidance  of 
a  high  level  board  of  three  competent, 
highly  qualified  members — one,  the  Mar- 
itime Administrator,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate — another,  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator—and the  third,   another  high 


ranking  civil  service  employee  who  will 
be  selected  either  as  Deputy  or  Assistant 
Administrator.  Then  that  board  will  de- 
termme  the  differential  operating  sub- 
sidies and  construction  subsidies  and  be 
responsible  for  such  promotional  aspects 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  It  is  a  big  field  and  it  needs 
a  strong,  vital  head.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  plan  offers  the  best  means  of  assur- 
ing the  future  of  our  American  merchant 
marine,  and  to  that  end  I  heartily  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  plan. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  motion  here 
to  discharge  the  committee.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  on  that  committee  under 
the  present  distinguished  chairman.  I 
always  found  him  fair,  I  always  found 
him  dihgent,  I  always  found  him  a  man 
who  conscientiously  did  the  right  thing. 

This  committee  has  decided  for  the 
present  to  table  this  plan,  keep  it  in  the 
committee.  Here  comes  the  motion  to 
discharge. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  plan  itself,  and 
it  has  been  recorded  here  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marme  Committee  of  the  House, 
your  committee  which  gave  3  days  of 
hearings  to  all  parties,  voted  on  this  mat- 
ter 14  to  11.  There  were  probably  sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee  unavoid- 
ably absent,  but  that  is  a  pretty  strong 
decision;  and  as  I  said  in  the  beginnmg, 
our  committee  has  not  been  i>ohtical. 
If  it  had  been  political,  I,  in  the  position 
I  have  held  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, could  have  done  many,  many  things 
throughout  the  past  6  years  to  have 
caused  the  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Weeks,  an  awful  lot  of  trou- 
ble in  his  administrative  bills  that  he 
sent  down  to  the  Congress  tmd  the  Mari- 
time Board  Chairman  who  was  a  Presi- 
dential appointee,  an  awful  lot  of  trouble 
in  decisions  he  may  have  made,  or  did 
make,  which  probably  I  did  not  agree 
with,  and  I  have  the  authority  and  the 
opportimity  to  give  him  a  lot  of  trouble 
by  setting  up  things  to  do  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  which  I  did  not  do.  And  arain, 
I  have  never  in  that  committee  pro- 
gramed or  arranged  hearings  and  so 
forth,  without  first  calling  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Tollefson].  When  decisions  had 
to  be  made  in  the  committee,  I  always 
consulted  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Tollkfsoh],  as  well  as 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side.  So  I  say,  there  is  nothing 
pohtical  about  the  matter.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  and  to  perfect  a 
better  working  system  for  the  promotion 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  distmguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  CellerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever 
an  agency  of  Government  needed  reor- 
ganization, the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
does.  Based  on  a  3-year  mvestigation 
by  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  I  can  state  unequivocally 
that  in  my  39  years  in  the  House  I  have 
never  seen  a  record  of  regulatory  neglect 
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by  any  OoTemment  agency  that  even 
approaches  that  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  and  its  predecessor  agencies. 
This  record  is  due  In  large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  the  Board  has  been  charged 
with  two  completely  different  and 
basically  conflicting  responsibilities — 
subsidy  awarding  and  other  promotional 
functions  with  respect  to  the  U.S.-flag 
merchant  fleet  on  the  one  hand  and 
regulatory  and  supervisory  functions 
over  waterbome  foreign  and  offshore 
commerce  of  the  United  States  on  the 
other. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  would  ac- 
complish what  has  long  been  vitally 
needed  in  the  maritime  field — separation 
of  regulatory  and  promotional  functions 
over  the  waterbome  foreign  and  off- 
shore commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
the  assignment  of  these  functions  to  two 
distinct  agencies. 

Under  existing  maritime  laws  the 
present  Federal  Maritime  Board  is 
charged  with  an  almost  hopeless  task. 
The  Board  and  its  personnel  are  re- 
sponsible not  only  for  regulating  car- 
riers engaged  in  the  foreign  and  offshore 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
for  the  allocation  of  vast  simis  of  money 
for  construction  and  operating  differ- 
ential subsidies  to  American-flag  car- 
riers and  for  numerous  other  promotional 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet. 

More  particularly,  in  the  regulatory 
area,  the  Board's  responsibilities  include 
the  regulation  of  services,  practices,  and 
agreements  of  common  carriers  by  water; 
the  fonnolation  of  rules  and  regulations 
affecting  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  order  to  adjust  or  meet  conditions  un- 
favorable to  such  shipping;  the  investi- 
gation of  discriminatory  practices  in  for- 
eign trade;  and  the  control  of  rates  of 
offshore  common  carriers.  In  the  pro- 
motioiuU  area,  the  Board's  responsibil- 
ities include  such  duties  as  determining, 
awarding,  and  terminating  construction 
and  operating  differential  subsidies;  and 
investigating  and  determining  first,  the 
relative  cost  of  construction  of  compa- 
rable vessels  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries;  second,  the  relative 
cost  of  operating  vessels  under  the  reg- 
istry of  the  United  States  and  under 
foreign  registry;  and  third,  the  nature 
of  subsidies  granted  by  foreign  govern- 
ments to  their  merchant  marines. 

With  this  multiplicity  of  functions,  I 
emphasize  multiplicity,  the  Board  mem- 
bers and  personnel  devote  by  far  the 
preponderance  of  their  working  time  to 
promotional  and  subsidy  programs,  rele- 
gating the  vital  task  of  regulation  to  sub- 
ordinate statiis.  Furthermore,  while  the 
Board  has  nearly  3,000  employees,  about 
80  are  atsigrted  to  the  regulation  area. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  ocnnplete  lack  of 
separation  between  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  and  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  latter  agency  has  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  subsidy  agreonents 
made  by  the  Board  and  for  administer- 
ing varkna  operating  and  promotional 
programs.  The  Maritime  Administration 
and  the  Board  do  not  have  separate 
staffs.  As  a  consequence,  the  Adminis- 
tration utilizes  jointly  with  the  Federal 


Maritime  Board  the  services  of  Board 
employees.  This  extends  even  to  its  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  and  to  its  Gen- 
eral Counsel  who  serves  as  chief  legal 
adviser  to  both  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  this  commingling.  Board 
personnel  are  engaged  in  diametrically 
different  and  sometimes  conflicting  types 
of  activities  and  functions.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  are  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  managing  and  fostering  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  fleet;  on  the  other,  they 
have  statutory  responsibility  for  retrula- 
tion  of  international  and  offshore  ship- 
ping in  which  that  fleet  is  engaged. 

Experience  has  shown  that  with  this 
administrative  organization  and  with 
such  diverse  responsibilities  the  Board 
has  been  completely  unable  to  discharge 
effectively  its  regulatory  responsibilities. 
What  prompts  my  earnest  interest?  The 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  devoted  almost  3  years  to 
exploring  antitrust  problems  and  com- 
petitive prtujtices  in  the  shipping  indus- 
try. Our  results  may  be  found  in  five 
volumes  of  hearings  held  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress,  running  up- 
ward of  5.600  pages  of  testimony:  two 
volumes  of  hearings  held  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress,  totaling  near- 
ly 2,500  pages;  and  an  a-s  yet  undeter- 
minable number  of  volumes  of  testimony 
arising  out  of  hearings  held  during  the 
87th  Congress.  It  was  a  searching  in- 
quiry. There  had  been  no  comprehen- 
sive investigation  since  1912  of  the  mari- 
time industry.  Based  on  the  evidence 
in  the  record,  it  is  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  has  been  guilty 
of  incredible  neglect  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Congress  under  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 
Throughout  our  inquiry  there  was  ample 
evidence  of  apathj ,  indifference,  casual- 
ness  and  cavalier  disregard  of  respon- 
sibilities. The  regulated  became  the 
regulators.  The  industry  had  become 
master,  the  FMB  servant.  The  shipping 
lines  have  had  a  heyday  of  misrule. 
There  has  been  no  lesistance  by  the 
Board  to  their  whim  and  caprice.  It  is 
a  shocking  condition.  It  cannot  con- 
tinue. 

For  example,  at  our  shipping  hearings 
held  in  1959,  1960,  and  during  the  month 
of  March  of  this  year,  the  subcommittee. 
on  the  basis  of  examining  the  records  of 
only  a  small  number  of  steamship  lines. 
discovered  more  than  240  apparent  vio- 
lations of  Federal  statutory  provisions — 
violations  which  have  caused  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  embark  on  a  sweeping 
grand  jury  investigation  of  steamship 
industry  practices,  and  have  caused  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  to  institute  a 
number  of  investigative  and  rulemaking 
proceedings.  Of  even  greater  concern, 
this  wholesale  disregard  of  statutory 
requirements  by  steamship  carriers,  cou- 
pled with  Federal  Maritime  Board  indif- 
ference, has  injured  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States;  has  made  it 
necessary  for  American  consumers  to 
pay  more  for  imported  goods;  and  has 
been  gravely  detrimental  to  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  evi- 
dence of  some  of  these  practices  was  so 


compelling  and  the  activities  so  clearly 
illegal  that  ofiBcials  of  several  steamship 
lines  had  no  choice  but  to  admit  guilt  to 
the  subcommittee. 

Thus,  when  confronted  with  evidence 
unearthed  by  our  subcommittee,  tending 
to  show  that  his  company  was  guilty  of 
fraud,  the  present  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  of  U.S.  steamship  lines 
stated: 

I  am  personally  extremely  ashamed  of  It. 
I  am  frank  to  admit  It. 

Another  top  steamship  company  exec- 
utive, when  faced  with  similar  evidence 
of  fraud,  told  the  subcommittee: 

It  w.as  wrong,  our  people  were  wrong. 
Ethically,  moraliy  and  every  other  way. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  with  exampk 
after  example  of  willfully  illegal  activity 
and  of  Federal  Maritime  Board  neglect. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washiryiton. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  The  gentleman 
made  reference  to  alleged  violations  or 
apparent  violations  by  the  steamship 
operators,  and  I  understood  him  to  say 
they  admitted  their  guilt  to  the  gentle- 
man's committee.  Have  there  been  any 
convictions  or  findings  of  guilt  by  any 
court  or  by  the  Maritime  Board  In  any 
particular  case? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Etepartment  of 
Justice  has  impaneled  two  grand  juries, 
one  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Federal  Mari- 
time Board,  as  a  result  of  our  inquiry 
and  the  revelations  made  therein,  has 
instituted  a  number  of  proceedings  based 
upon  the  evidence  that  we  unearthed. 
Because  of  procedural  delays  only  a  few 
have  been  completed.  In  one  case  in- 
volving a  fraudulent  bill  of  lading,  the 
Board  found  the  parties  guilty.  I  have 
also  made  inquiry  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  to  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  the  grand  juries.  I  was  advised 
that  because  of  limitations  of  personnel 
they  have  been  unable  to  present  those 
charges  with  as  much  diligence  as  they 
wished,  but  that  from  now  on.  they  would 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  in  this 
regard  more  expeditiously.  Up  to  this 
point  there  has  been  no  court  conviction. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wa.shington. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  My  information 
may  be  incorrect;  I  have  not  checked  on 
it,  but  I  understood  that  one  or  two  or 
more  cases,  shall  I  say,  have  been 
brought  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
under  its  legislative  jurisdiction,  and  in 
the  cases  that  they  have  actually  heard 
and  have  reached  conclusions  upwn  they 
have  found,  shall  I  say,  the  operators  not 
guilty;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  may  be  true  ex- 
cept for  the  case  and  law  mentioned.  I 
have  no  specific  information  about  the 
specific  cases  you  adverted  to.  I  shall, 
however,  in  view  of  what  the  gentleman 
has  said,  make  an  examination  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  out  of  some  200  ap- 
parent violations  only  55  remain.     All 
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others  have  been  disposed  of  in  one  way 
or  another  without  any  finding  of  guilt 
against  any  operator;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  may  be 
correct,  but  in  view  of  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  I  shall  check  on  that  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  "fOLLEFSON.  I  did  not  mean  to 
make  the  statement  as  being  true.  I 
simply  say  I  heard  that,  and  I  wonder 
whether  the  gentleman  had  heard  it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
that. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  explain  this:  Would  not  the 
regulatory  features  under  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  remain  the  same? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No.  The  regulatory 
fimctions  would  be  split  off. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Yes,  but  the  actual  cases 
which  you  have  been  citing  would  still 
remain  under  the  three -man  Board. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  regulatory  func- 
tions would  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  so-called  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission beyond  question. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Then,  it  would  stiU  be 
under  the  vigilance  of  a  committee,  like 
the  gentleman  has  stated,  to  require  that 
there  be  audits  and  investigations? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  be  patient,  I  will  cover  that  a  little 
later. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  need 
for  regulatory  vigor  over  this  industry  is 
now  greater  than  ever.  Some  of  the 
members  of  this  industry  have  learned 
very  little  from  the  hearings  of  the  past 
3  years.  Indeed,  one  representative  of 
this  maritime  industry  in  testifying 
before  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee last  week  in  opposition  to  this  re- 
organization plan  boasted  that  the  vio- 
lations of  law  brought  forth  during  the 
course  of  our  3 -year  study  meant  very 
little.  He  stated  that  the  record  of  fraud 
and  deceit  was  one  to  which  "you  should 
point  with  pride."  Such  arrogance  and 
blatant  disregard  for  the  public  interest 
cannot  go  unnoticed. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7,  which,  in 
effect,  is  before  the  House,  would  help 
remedy  that  regulatory  neglect  by  estab- 
lishing a  new  independent  five -man 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  which  will 
have  the  sole  function  of  regulating  this 
industry  and  supervising  its  use  of  the 
antitrust  exemption  that  is  granted  by 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  The  promo- 
tional and  subsidy-awarding  functions 
will  be  placed  in  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, which  remains,  as  it  is  now,  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  subject  to 
the  overall  poUcy  guidance  and  admin- 
istrative sup>ervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  For  administrative  reasons 
I  understand  that  while  the  plan  struc- 
turally places  the.se  promotional  func- 
tions in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
power  in  him  to  delegate  those  functions 
to  subordinates,  it  ;s  luiderstood  that  the 
Secretary  will  delegate  those  functions 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  which  is 
also  specifically  provided  for  in  this  plan. 


The  new  regulatory  agency  called  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  a  broad  range  of  activi- 
ties. Not  only  will  It  include  regulation 
of  services  and  practices  of  all  common 
carriers  engaged  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  as  I  have  in- 
dicated before,  but  it  will  be  required  to 
regulate  firms  providing  forwarding, 
wharfage,  docking,  warehouse,  and  other 
terminal  facilities,  and  the  regulation  of 
various  conference  agreements  and  other 
arrangements  and  understandings 
between  common  carriers  and  other  per- 
sons subject  to  the  Shipping  Act.  More- 
over, the  Commission  will  have  compre- 
hensive and  penetrating  regulatory  and 
rate-making  responsibilities  over  off- 
shore commerce  between  continental 
United  States  and  the  States  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
other  island  possessions. 

The  task  of  regulating  the  foreign  and 
offshore  commerce  of  the  United  States 
is  a  vital  one.  The  functions  of  this 
proposed  Commission  are  at  least  as  im- 
portant in  the  public  interest  as  those  of 
other  independent  Federal  regulatory 
agencies.  They  must  therefore  be  housed 
in  a  separate  independent  regulatory 
commission  as  the  President  proposes.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  interests  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  of  the  public  at 
large  require  that  this  reorganization 
plan  be  approved  speedily  in  order  that 
there  may  be  effective  and  vigorous  reg- 
ulation of  this  industry  as  soon  as 
possible. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board's  long-time 
failure  to  regulate  the  shipping  industry 
can  no  longer  be  coimtenanced.  Tlie  re- 
organization plan  prop>osed  would  not  be 
a  panacea.  But  it  would  lay  the  t^sen- 
tial  groundwork  for  accomplishing  that 
which  Congress  intended — fair,  impar- 
tial, and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
regulatory  provisions  of  the  shipping 
laws. 

When  Members  of  the  House  hear  that 
there  is  opposition  to  this  reorgani:5ation 
plan  from  the  industry  that  will  be  af- 
fected by  it,  I  hope  they  wiU  remember 
that  the  nonsubsidized  segments  of  the 
U.S.-fiag  maritime  industry,  represent- 
ing more  than  half  of  the  deadweight 
tonnage  operating  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  suppoi't  this 
plan.  In  addition,  there  are  portions  of 
the  maritime  industry  that  are  not  reg- 
istered under  the  United  States-fiug  but 
are  United  States  owned.  This  part  of 
the  industry  also  supports  the  Presi- 
dents plan. 

Finally,  of  the  15  subsidized  United 
States-flag  lines  which  together  repre- 
sent less  than  half  of  the  United  States 
owned  maritime  tonnage  in  U.S.  foreign 
commerce,  5  or  6  subsidized  lines  did  not 
join  the  others  in  opposing  this  plan. 
Hence,  the  opposition  to  the  President's 
plan  comes  from  only  a  part  of  the  sub- 
sidized segment  of  the  steamship  indus- 
try. This  opposition  by  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  industry  is  based  upon  an 
unarticulated  fear  that  their  $300  mil- 
hon  per  year  subsidy  from  the  United 
States  might  in  some  undefined  way  be 
jeopardized  by  this  plan. 


I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  who  ad- 
dressed a  question  to  me  before  that  the 
function  of  handling  subsidies  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce 
has  indicated  that  he  would  in  turn  turn 
over  that  fimction  to  a  three-man  group 
in  the  Maritime  Administration. 

But  the  point  is  that  you  cannot  mix 
promotional  and  regulatory  functions 
together  and  get  proper  and  eflQcient 
exercise  of  responsibility. 

The  handling  of  subsidies  and  pro- 
motional activities  must  be  separated 
from  regulation.  If  we  do  that,  then  I 
think  we  will  have  effective  regulation, 
and  will  not  have  the  indxistrywide  ex- 
cesses and  wrongdoing  that  has  been 
possible  under  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board. 

For  45  years  the  maritime  industry  has 
been  a  government  unto  itself.  It  has 
governed  itself  unwisely  and  selfishly, 
without  concern  for  consumers,  im- 
porters, and  shippers.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  as  we  consider  the  pend- 
ing motion  the  real  question  before  the 
House  is  whether  present  regulatory  ab- 
dication should  be  permitted  to  continue 
or  whether  the  Congress  should  require 
effective  regulation  of  this  industrj'  as 
Congress  sought  to  do  45  years  ago. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  House  to  vote 
"nay"  ?jid  suppwrt  the  President's  plan. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  This  plan  is  very 
simple,  very  effective,  and  sound.  The 
opposition  emanates  from  outside  Con- 
gress. One  of  the  most  powerful  lobbies 
against  this  plan  has  been  conducted. 
We  all  know  and  have  known  for  many 
years  that  within  the  steamship  industry 
they  have  a  powerful  lobby.  That  is  a 
well-known  fact.  If  the  American  people 
only  knew  some  of  the  lobbying  that  goes 
on  against  legislation,  they  would  rise  in 
their  indignation.  They  little  realize 
what  is  going  on,  and  the  pressure  uf>on 
Members  of  Congress.  The  opposition  to 
this  is  outside,  from  a  lobby  that  has 
been  operating,  as  we  know  around  here, 
for  the  past  several  weeks. 

Mr.  CELLER.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  the  congres- 
sional inquiries  have  had  a  salutary  ef- 
fect on  the  members  of  the  industry.  I 
think  that  there  are  members  in  the  in- 
dustry who  want  to  do  the  right  thing. 
I  hope,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  that  that  will 
be  the  case  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  want  to  support 
the  American  merchant  marine.  It  is  es- 
sential to  our  defense.  It  is  material  to 
our  economy.  If  the  industry  acts  in  a 
responsible  manner  and  in  accordance 
with  statutory  requirements,  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  this  House  will  support 
their  cause. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  There  is  one  point  in 
the  gentleman's  discussion  which  might 
be  clarified  at  this  point  in  the  record, 
since  it  came  up.  That  is  with  respect  to 
the  alleged  violations. 
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On  page  46  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  before  our  committee,  in  the 
testimony  of  Vice  Admiral  Wilson— on 
pages  46  and  47,  he  stated  that  it  can  be 
determined  that  of  the  200-pliis  alleged 
violations,  82  or  more  have  been  dispHSsed 
of  in  one  fashion  or  another,  either  under 
the  statute  of  limitations  or  otherwise, 
and  118  still  remain  for  action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Meadkr]. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
little  disturbed  that  the  majority  leader 
made  reference  to  lobbying  by  the  mer- 
chant marine  industry  with  respect  to 
this  plan.  I  will  say  for  my  own  part 
that  no  one  from  the  merchant  marine 
has  lobbied  me.  and  if  he  is  going  to 
talk  about  lobbyists  and  their  effect  upon 
reorganization  plans,  he  might  better 
have  addressed  his  remarks  to  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No;  2  which  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  by  this  House. 

In  fairness  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try who  are  considering  outside  pressure 
on  what  we  do  here  in  this  body,  let  us 
not  overlook  the  very  powerful  lobby 
from  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  approach  this  plan  from 
two  different  activities. 

First  is,  as  a  member  of  an  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  I  partici- 
pated I  believe  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  very  numerous  and  very  exhaustive 
hearings  conducted  by  his  subcommittee 
both  here  in  Washington  and  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Second,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  which 
held  hearings  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7  with  respect  to  maritime  functions. 

I  must  say  that  I  myself  was  amazed 
that  although  we  had  a  Shipping  Act 
on  the  books  since  1916.  yet,  as  I  believe, 
our  records  showed  that  not  one  single 
penalty  had  ever  been  assessed  against 
anyone  under  that  act  In  some  45  years 
of  its  operation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  any 
individual  cases  of  possible  violation  of 
the  1916  act  or  other  Federal  laws  either 
in  grand  jury  proceedings  or  in  matters 
before  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  it- 
self, let  me  say  I  believe  I  must  concur 
with  Mr.  Celler  in  his  statement  that 
the  record  of  negligence  and  inactivity 
in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  marl- 
time  laws  has  been  a  bad  one  as  far  as 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Its  pred- 
ecessors are  concerned. 

However,  I  am  not  sure  this  reorgani- 
zation plan  is  going  to  be  any  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  two  other  attempts  to 
shake  up  this  orgajiizatlon  by  reorgani- 
zation plans,  both  of  which  were  ad- 
vanced in  the  name  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  I  do  not  think  anyone,  so  far 
as  I  know,  disagrees  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  subsidy  function,  the  de- 
velopment, promotional,  and  operating 
functions  of  the  maritime  agency,  what- 
ever you  want  to  eall  it,  and  the  regu- 
latory functions  should  be  separated,  be- 
cause they  are  different  in  nature.  To 
that  extent  this  plan  is  good. 


As  a  matter  of  fact.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  21  of  1950,  which  is  the  most  re- 
cent reorganization  plan  with  respect  to 
maritime  functions,  seemed  to  have  that 
purpose  in  mind.  However,  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  subsidy  function 
and,  I  suppose,  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  its  being  abused,  the  function.  It  was 
thought,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  more 
than  one  person.  The  President  in 
transmitting  that  plan  expressed  exactly 
that  thought  in  his  message  accompany- 
ing the  plan. 

In  fact,  after  the  hearings  of  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  I  was  so  impressed 
that  this  separation  of  functions  was 
necessary  tliat  I  explored  the  possibility 
of  Introducing  a  bill  myself  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  thought  perhaps  it  could  be  done 
by  simply  repealing  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  21  of  1950.  I  found  when  I  made 
my  study  that  technically  it  just  could 
not  be  done  that  way  and  be  made  work- 
able. 

I  might  say  that  I  think  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  this  plan  as  compared 
with  others,  although  It  does  retain  the 
unpalatable  feature  of  delegation  of  pow- 
ers from  a  board  or  commission  to  sub- 
ordinate employees.  Indicates  that  this 
is  a  problem  which  probably  should  be 
handled  in  the  ordinary  fashion  by  lesr- 
islation.  where  errors  can  be  corrected 
either  by  the  committee  or  on  the  floor. 

I  call  th(?  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  letter  on  page  78  of  the  hearings,  a 
letter  from  Mr.  John  Mason,  president 
of  the  Maritime  Law  Association  of  the 
United  Stages,  who  raises  some  very  se- 
rious questions  of  a  technical  nature 
about  this  plan. 

Accordlnfr  to  his  letter,  no  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  pending  cases,  cases 
in  the  process  of  decision.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  is  abolished,  but  nothing  Is  said 
as  to  what  is  to  hapr>en  to  the  business 
that  is  in  process.  If  that  is  a  defect,  and 
would  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  extensive 
litigation  before  it  is  settled,  it  is  some- 
thing we  sliould  correct.  But  because 
of  the  fact  that  a  plan  may  not 
be  amended  by  the  Congre.ss,  only  voted 
up  or  down,  it  is  impossible  to  correct 
even  technical  defects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson!. 

Mr.  ANI3ERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  interest  in  this  particu- 
lar matter  arises,  I  .should  say  at  the 
outset,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Re- 
organization Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 
which  conducted  the  hearings  and  heard 
some  testimony  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular plan,  plan  No.  7.  As  I  recall  it, 
we  were  in  hearings  on  this  particular 
plan  less  than  1  day.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee on  the  day  we  held  thase  hear- 
ings and  whose  testifnony  I  awaited  with 
great  expectation  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  this 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Bonner  1  appeared  before  that 
committee  and  testified  with  respect  to 


the  plan.  I  quote  from  page  17  of  the 
record  of  the  hearings,  which  we  con- 
ducted.   I  quote  Mr.  Bokwer  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bonner.  Because  of  my  concern  for 
the  execution  and  administration  .of  our 
merchant  marine  policy  and  those  features 
of  part  2  of  the  plan  which  would  vest  sub- 
sidy and  other  promotional  matters  of  an 
adjudicatory  nature  In  the  Secretary  in  lieu 
of  an  independent.  quasl-Judlclal  board.  I 
recently  Informed  the  chairman  of  my  de- 
sire to  hold  hearings  on  Uie  substance  of 
the  plan  before  It  was  called  up  on  the  floor. 
He  a&iured  me  that  he  would  be  agreeable 
to  allowing  us  a  reasonable  time  to  make  an 
Independent  inquiry  Into  this  matter  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  position  which  we  as 
the  cognizant  legislative  committee  could 
present  to  you  gentlemen  for  consideration. 

Then  he  went  on  and  said  that  he  pre- 
ferred not  to  express  an  opinion  either 
for  or  against  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval on  plan  No.  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is^  my  imderstandlng, 
after  listening  to  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  here 
on  the  floor  today,  that  something  like 
3  days  of  hearings  were  held,  but  they 
were  concluded  the  day  before  yesterday 
and  by  a  very  close  vote  the  plan  was 
approved.  Now,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
reiwrt  has  been  filed — that  is,  no  pub- 
lished hearin.qs  have  been  filed  and  made 
available  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
as  to  the  hearings  that  were  held  before 
the  copnizant  legislative  committee.  I 
think  that  is  regrettable.  I  think  when 
you  consider  that  fact  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  less  than  1  day  of 
hearings  were  held  by  the  subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  a  member;  that  we  are 
voting  this  afternoon  with  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  even  interested  erwugh  to  re- 
main on  the  floor  and  listen,  we  are 
voting  on  a  fairly  fundamental  and  Im- 
portant basic  reorganization  plan  with- 
out all  of  the  facts  we  should  have. 

There  seems  to  be  pretty  general 
agreement  even  by  those  like  myself  who 
oppose  the  plan  that  there  are  parts  of 
this  plan  that  are  good — that  part  which 
would  divorce  the  regulatory  .from  the 
promotional  and  subsidy  functions  is 
pood.  The  regrettable  thing,  as  I  think 
the  Rcntleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
MeaderI  pointed  out  is  that  we  are  ob- 
liged to  vote  these  plans  up  or  down, 
and  that  we  do  not  have  a  chance  to 
offer  any  amendments  and  simply  have 
to  either  take  them  or  leave  them.  I 
listened  as  carefully  and  as  conscien- 
tiously as  I  could  In  the  day  of  hearings 
which  I  attended.  There  are  some  very 
substantial  and  some  very  good  reasons 
why  we  should  not  entrust  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch — and  why  we  should  not 
entrust  to  even  as  honorable  a  gentle- 
man as  the  present  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce what  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  has  referred  to  as  adju- 
dicatory matters — matters  which  are  ad- 
judicatory In  nature. 

I  think  somebody  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  their  remarks  on  the  floor 
here  this  afternoon  that  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  sent  up  a  reorganization 
plan  in  1950.  plan  No.  21,  which  abol- 


ished the  US.  Mfjitime  Commission. 
Today  this  plan  al)olishes  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  and  establishes  a  new 
commission.  Mayb;  that  \s  some  indi- 
cation, albeit  son.ewhat  small,  that 
these  reorganization  plans  are  not 
always  what  they  are  cracked  up  to  be. 
are  not  always  a  panacea,  are  not  always 
the  solution  envisaged  by  their  pro- 
ponents. 

I  think  it  is  also  Interesting  and  it 
would  be  helpful  for  us  to  note  that  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  was  to  allow  the 
President  to  submit  plans  that  would 
permit  the  more  efficient  and  more 
economical  operation  of  executive  agen- 
cies within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Today  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  notably  frank  in  his 
transmittal  messape  to  the  Congress  in 
pointing  out  that  this  particular  reor- 
ganization plan  is  going  to  cost  more 
money.  As  a  matt<'r  of  fact,  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bireau  of  the  Budget 
In  appearing  before  our  subcommittee 
said  it  would  co.st  at  least  $173,000  in 
additional  salaries  for  the  13  new  posi- 
tions which  include  a  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator and  an  enlarged  Maritime  Board. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieli  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  As  I  understood  the 
gentleman  In  one  jart  of  his  discussion 
just  now,  he  stattd  that  the  hearings, 
in  his  opinion,  were  insufficient.  If  I 
understand  correctly,  there  is  a  motion 
before  us  to  discharge  the  committee  and 
for  the  House  to  take  up  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  My  question  is  this:  If  the 
committee  had  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  conduct  hearings  is  not  that  a  reason 
to  vote  against  the  motion  before  us? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
think  so.  The  reason  that  we  are  here 
by  virtue  of  this  procedure  today,  this 
motion  to  dischar),'e,  is  that  we  had  a 
vote  in  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  tabling  any  action  on  the 
resolution  of  disapproval.  There  were 
some,  like  myself,  in  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  who  voted 
against  the  motion  to  table  because  we 
wanted  the  opportunity  of  further  con- 
sideration. Let  m<  point  out  one  or  two 
things.  As  I  say,  we  do  not  have  avail- 
able any  published  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  A  number  of  things  were 
brought  out  in  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Go/ernment  Operations. 
I  call  attention  to  a  statement  that  was 
given  by  Admiral  ^Vill  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  committ?e  and  I  quote  vei-y 
briefly  from  what  he  said: 

The  proposed  delegation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  functions  now  vested  in  the 
Federal  Maritime  Eoard  by  basic  statutes, 
by  section  105  of  Heorganization  Plan  No. 
21,  represents  a  sweeping  change  in  basic  law. 
In  effect  Reorganlzition  Plan  No.  7  would 
completely  alter  bj.slc  law  by  transferring 
from  a  statutory  board  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  all 
of  the  functions  now  vested  in  the  Board 
by  basic  law. 


I  had  a  brief  colloquy  during  the  ap- 
pearance before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Hodges,  on  this  matter  of  delegating 
to  him  the  determination  and  the  award 
of  subsidies,  operating  differential  sub- 
sidles,  and  construction  differential  sub- 
sidies, and  I  think  it  is  Interesting  to 
point  out  what  his  position  was.  This 
will  be  found  on  page  27  of  the  record 
of  hearings  before  our  committee: 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  gather  from 
your  support  of  this  plan  and  the  implica- 
tions of  your  testimony,  particularly  as 
brought  out  on  page  4.  that  you  do  go  along 
with  the  idea  that  this  business  of  subsidy 
award.T  is  an  executive  function  which 
should  be  given  to  the  executive? 

Secretary  Hodges.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  seems  to  me  though,  as 
I  examine  your  proposal  on  page  7  for  a  pro- 
posed departmental  order,  that  you  are  Just 
setting  up  another  quasl-Judlclal  bcdy  or 
commission  which  would,  in  effect,  be  exer- 
cising something  in  the  nature  of  a  quasi- 
judicial  rather  than  purely  executive  author- 
ity in  determining  this  matter  of  awardnig 
subsidy  contracts. 

In  effect  he  testified  that  he  would 
further  delegate  power  which  would  be 
delegated  to  him  by  this  reorganization 
plan,  further  delegate  it  to  the  Maritime 
Administrator  and  to  other  assistants 
of  the  Maritime  Administrator. 

I  refer  again  to  a  statement  that  was 
made  and  which  I  think  I  neglected  to 
mention.  I  digressed  when  I  si.arted 
to  mention  it.  I  refer  to  a  statement 
made  by  former  President  Trimian  when 
he  sent  down  a  reorganization  plan 
with  respect  to  the  same  agency  in  1950: 

The  Impact  of  the  award  of  subsidies  on 
the  shipping  industry  and  on  individual 
operators  is  such  as  to  make  desirable  the 
deliberations  and  the  combined  Judgir.ent  of 
a  board. 

That  was  his  decision  when  he  sent 
down  a  plan  with  respect  to  this  agency 
In  1950.  That  statement  is  true  today, 
and  we  ought  to  reject  this  plan  for  that 
reason,  and  many  other  reasons  that  I 
think  have  been  brought  out  here  in 
the  discussion  today. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ZelenkoI. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  motion,  and 
in  support  of  the  reorganization  plan. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  many  Members 
of  the  House  who  in  the  past  have  been 
more  critical  of  the  operation  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Mari- 
time Board  than  the  present  speaker. 
The  record  will  show  that. 

Throughout  the  years  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  old  setup  has  failed  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
combining  of  the  responsibilities  of  pro- 
motion and  regulation  has  been  too 
much  for  one  board  to  handle,  both 
physically  and  legally.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  [Mr.  Celler]  submitted  the 
proof  to  you.  He  has  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  so  has  his  committee, 
that  there  must  be  a  separation  of  the 
powers  of  regulation  and  those  of 
promotion. 


On  the  question  m  the  plan  of  the 
separation  of  the  regulatory  powers,  we 
do  not  have  much  in  the  way  of  con- 
troversy. I  believe  that  the  Board  will 
have  an  opportimity  to  devote  its  time 
to  regulatory  activities. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZELE>rKO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  our  committee,  and  he  is  a  very 
astute  lawyer.  I  wonder  If  he  has  given 
consideration  to  the  letter  written  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
by  the  president  of  the  Division  of  Ad- 
ministrative Law  of  the  Maritime  Law 
A.ssociation  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  president  called  attention  to 
what  he  called  structural  defects  in  pari 
I  of  the  President's  reorganization  pro- 
posal. In  effect  he  says  there  is  no  sav- 
ing clause,  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
plan  for  disposmg  of  pending  cases  as  of 
the  date  when  the  old  Board  goes  out  of 
existence. 

Would  the  gentleman  comment  on 
that?  What  happens  to  a  case,  if  I  may 
be  more  specific,  that  has  been  heard  by 
the  Maritime  Board  but  no  decision  has 
as  yet  been  reached  at  the  time  when 
the  Board  goes  out  of  existence?  Who 
renders  the  decision  then? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  First,  I  did  give  con- 
sideration to  the  letter.  It  is  my  im- 
derstandlng that  the  president  of  that 
law  association  disclaimed  the  position 
taken  by  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

Secondly,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  it  is  to  the  benefit  of 
those  members  of  the  industry  who  op- 
pose the  plan  and  their  attorneys  to 
keep  matters  In  status  quo. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  those  people  will  op- 
pose any  plan  of  reorganization  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  present  cluttered  up 
condition  of  the  regulation  calendar  it 
is  to  their  advantage  to  have  their  mat- 
ters remain  in  status  quo. 

I  suggest,  sir,  that  they  do  not  desire 
to  rectify  the  inequities  and  the  calen- 
dar delays.  I  would  say,  therefore,  I  did 
give  consideration  to  the  letter  which 
was  later  disowned  by  the  president  of 
the  association  of  which  the  writer  is  a 
member. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  right  there?  The  gentleman 
and  I  are  talking  about  a  different  letter. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  am  talking  about 
the  letter  the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  No.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  a  clarification,  on 
page  78  of  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  there 
is  a  letter  written  by  John  Mason,  pres- 
ident. Division  of  Administrative  Law  of 
the  Maritime  Law  Association  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  letter  I  had 
reference  to.  I  think  the  gentleman 
who  has  the  fioor  was  talking  about  a 
letter  written  by  the  president  of  the  law 
association  Itself. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  May  I  say  that  re- 
gardless of  which  letter  it  is,  my  argu- 
ment applies  to  both  of  them.  The 
writers  are  advocates  at  the  bar.    They 
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want  this  maritime  board  to  remain  in 
status  quo.  They  will  expose  any  plan, 
however  r>erfect.  for  they  do  not  want 
their  matters  to  be  regulated  expedi- 
tiously. Most  of  the  time  they  are  ap- 
'peai-ing  for  the  defendants  in  regulatory 
matters.  Anyone  appearing  for  defend- 
ants does  not  wish  to  expedite  matters. 
Delay  in  administration  always  favors  a 
defendant.  Secondly,  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  new  plan;  in 
effect  the  Secretary  has  always  had  the 
final  voice,  albeit  a  silent  one  on  the 
actions  of  the  Maritime  Board  in  their 
promotional  activities  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  have  rarely  heard  of  the  Sec- 
retary expressing  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  awarding  of  subsidy,  whether  it 
be  a  formal  opinion  or  an  informal  one. 
which  was  not  followed  by  the  Board. 
Further,  we  have  a  more  impwrtant  ben- 
efit in  this  new  plan,  a  benefit  to  all  of 
our  people,  and  that  is,  under  this  new 
plan  we  will  pinpoint  the  responsibility 
of  the  awarding  of  a  subsidy.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  combination  of 
regulation  and  promotion,  the  responsi- 
bihty,  the  fairness,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  decision  has  not  always  been  a  clear, 
distinct,  or  discernible  one;  under  plan 
No.  7,  the  Secretary,  with  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  experts  In  his  Department, 
will  be  held  responsible.  Should  there 
be  defects  developing  in  the  plan,  it  will 
be  easy  to  point  out  the  responsibility. 
This  has  not  been  so  up  to  now.  Should 
the  plan  work  properly,  as  I  think  it  will, 
with  undivided  responsibility  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  dedicated  American,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet — and  I 
would  say  the  same  for  any  member  of 
any  President's  Cabinet — the  benefits  to 
the  American  merchant  marine  will  be 
apparent  almost  upon  its  adoption.  This 
House  will  be  wise  to  support  the  reor- 
ganization plan  and  vote  down  the  mo- 
tion to  discharge  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  failed  to  answer  one 
question,  and  that  is  what  happens  to 
the  cases  that  are  pending  when  the 
Maritime  Board  ceases  to  function? 
What  is  happening  to  the  cases  it  heard 
but  not  yet  reached  a  decision  on? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  The  cases,  under  the 
specifics  of  the  plan  and  legal  precedent, 
will  follow  the  Board  over  to  its  regula- 
tory hearing  room.  Those  unfinished 
cases  under  the  plan  will  go  to  the  Mari- 
time Board  in  its  capacity  as  a  regula- 
tory agency. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. It  is  obvious,  as  a  matter  of 
law.  that  if  you  transfer  functions,  you 
transfer  responsibility. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  the  question  more  ably  than  I 
have. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  The  plan  does  not 
make  that  provision. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Well,  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  tc  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Ml.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  failure  to  reject  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7  of  1961,  providing  for  reor- 
ganization of  maritime  functions,  would 
represent  a  weakening  of  the  legislative 
respKjnsibility  and  transfer  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  functions  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  administered  by  quasi- 
judicial  tribunals  under  supervision  of 
Congress. 

Subsidies  on  account  of  the  difTerrn- 
tial  between  foreien  and  American  ship 
construction  and  operation  co.sts  under 
plan  No.  7  would  no  longer  be  assuied  an 
independent  determination  but  the 
power  of  .such  determination  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  result  would  invite  criticism 
which  could  be  valid  that  contracts  and 
benefits  were  decided  on  the  basis  of 
political  favoritism. 

The  part  of  the  plan  which  would  set 
up  an  independent  regulatory  Federal 
Maritime  Commis.sion  has  encountered 
no  objection.  But  the  transfer  of  pro- 
motional and  subsidy  functions  has  met 
with  strong  objection.  Admiral  Wilson, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board,  said: 

I  am  opposed  to  Reorganization  Plan  No 
7  because  I  am  convinced  that  It  includes 
more  dlsacvantages  than  advantages  to  the 
public  Interest. 

Admiral  Wilson  said  to  avoid  undue 
political  pressures  on  subsidy  rate.s  and 
allocation  of  construction  subsidy  con- 
tracts, there  should  be  a  statutory,  im- 
partial board. 

As  for  myself.  I  can  foresee  an  admin- 
istration— not  this  administration  nec- 
essarily— maybe  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration— fieeking  to  put  pressure  on 
Members  of  Congress — maybe  to  support 
a  foreign  aid  program — maybe  to  enlarge 
or  "pack"  a  Rules  Committee — maybe 
even  to  support  such  a  reorganization 
proposal  as  this  one,  maybe  by  telephone 
calls  from  some  future  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  influence  a  legislator.  I 
am  not  isaying  that  Secretary  Hodges 
would  do  this. 

But,  anyway,  that  is  a  possibility  un- 
der this  program.  Beneficiaries  under 
subsidies,  for  example,  might  respond 
with  an  extra  sensitiveness,  perhaps, 
to  the  call  to  buy  $100-a-plate  dinner 
tickets.  Not  maybe  with  the  present 
Secretary  or  administration,  but  under 
any  administration.  Also  we  might  see 
more  fancy  pastel  mink  coats,  or  vicuna 
coats  in  Washington.  D.C. 

If  we  fail  to  reject  plan  No.  7  that 
could  follow.  Would  not  a  bipartisan 
board  offer  more  in  the  way  of  a  safe- 
guard? 

Finally,  we  see  that  here  in  e.s.sence  is 
another  example  of  transfer  of  legisla- 
tive power  and  responsibility  to  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

Who  says  this  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
world? 

What  with  back-door  spending  and  re- 
organization plans  we  are  indeed  moving, 


as  a  Member  of  the  other  political  party 
said  in  this  Chamber  yesterday,  toward 
making  a  mockery  of  this  legislative 
body. 

We  are  headed  for  one-man  White 
House  rule  in  this  country.  That  is  why 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Now  let  me  discuss  another  matter. 
The  majority  leader  referred  to  the 
powerful  lobby  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies. I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries I  never  heard  from  any  members 
of  the  mdustry  with  regard  to  this 
ReorKanization  Plan  No.  7  except  as  they 
appeared  before  the  committee.  Mr. 
Gibbons,  the  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Lines  appeared  as 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Committee  on  American  Steamship 
Lines.  He  said  that  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Institute  and  the  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association  joined 
him  in  opposition.  That  is  the  testi- 
mony and  that  is  the  extent  of  the  pres- 
sure of  this  powerful  lobby. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  there  is  an 
answer  to  this  matter.  I  think  possibly. 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  indicated,  there  has 
been  an  inattcntiveness  to  its  regulatory 
duties  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  there 
IS  a  remedy.  The  defects  or  weaknesses 
in  the  present  Board  are  obvious.  I 
ai,'ree  that  its  duties  and  functions 
should  be  split.  My  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  has  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  accomplish  this.  His 
bill  would  set  up  the  functions  and  pow- 
ers that  under  this  plan  would  go  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  be  put  under 
a  separate  independent  bipartisan  board 
and  I  should  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  reject  plan  No.  7  and 
then  give  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  an  opportunity  to  study  legisla- 
tion such  as  has  been  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  Mr.  Tol- 
1.EFSON.  I  believe  any  defects  that  have 
been  referred  to  can  be  cured  in  a  proper 
way  without  abdication  to  the  executive 
branch  of  responsibilities  and  powers  of 
the  legislative  branch. 

I  hope  the  House  will  reject  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  7. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  .') 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Mailliard]. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  the  points  I  wished  to  get  on  the  rec- 
ord have  been  made  by  other  speakers. 
I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  House  un- 
duly. However,  there  are  a  couple  of 
things  that  have  been  said  during  this 
debate  that  I  think  require  some  clari- 
fication. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  said  that  only 
some  of  the  subsidized  lines  found  this 
plan  objectionable.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  record  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  showed  that 
Castle,  which  represents  all  15  of  the 
subsidized   lines,  came  in   and  made   a 
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very  rffective  pn^sentation  against  the 
plan. 

The  gentleman  also  said  that  the  non- 
subsidized  portion  of  our  American  mer- 
chant marine  wa*  for  the  plan.  I  asked 
several  witnesses  before  our  committee 
representing  the  nonsubsidized  portions 
whether  their  support  of  the  plan  rested 
on  their  approval  of  part  1  alone  or 
whether  they  had  considered  the  impli- 
cations of  part  2.  Without  exception 
they  replied  that  part  2  did  not  affect 
them  so  they  had  not  taken  it  into  con- 
sideration. So  tills  was  only  support  of 
the  part  of  the  plan  that  was  least  con- 
troversial, because  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  affected  them. 

I  would  object  io  both  part  1  and  part 
2  of  this  plan  on  the  fundamental  basis 
that  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  raised  in  tlie  debate  on  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee. 
whom  I  see  acras  the  aisle  here,  raised 
the  same  objection,  that  is,  that  we  have 
impaired  the  Individual  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  under  both  sections  of  this 
plan.  Under  pait  1  because  of  the  im- 
usual  authority  to  delegate  the  absolute 
right  of  an  intert«ted  party  to  review  by 
a  statutory  board  is  lost.  Under  part  2 
the  same  right  is  lost.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  now  there  is  no  right  under  any 
circumstances  to  go  to  a  board,  only  the 
right  to  have  the  decision  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  should  hke  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  if  he  will  an- 
swer a  question  or  two  for  me.  On  page 
79,  the  last  parai^aph  of  the  letter  from 
Mr.  John  Mason,  contains  these  sen- 
tences: 

These  questions  are  In  some  degree  tech- 
nical out  that  do-js  not  diminish  their  Im- 
portance. Unless  they  are  answered  by  the 
plan  itself,  rather  than  by  the  slow  and 
costly  process  of  legal  trial  and  error,  the 
Government's  eut;re  maritime  program  may 
be  seriously  retanied  and  some  of  Its  activi- 
ties may   be   brought  \irtually  to   a   stand- 

EtUl. 

This  is  from  John  Mason,  president 
of  the  Division  cf  Administrative  Law  of 
the  Maritime  liaw  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

The  gentlema.i  previously  stated  that 
one  of  his  objections  was  taken  care  of 
in  basic  law.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  his 
title  is  pretty  impressive  to  me,  so  I  feel 
pretty  concerned  when  a  reputable  man 
in  the  legal  field  makes  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  can  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  conoern,  and  am  very  happy 
he  has  asked  tho  question.  While  I  will 
state  it  is  an  elementary  rule  of  law,  I 
will  also  be  glad  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
citation  on  the  case  in  which  this  issue 
has  long  been  settled.  It  is  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission  v.  Cali- 
fornia Eastern  Lines.  Inc.,  204  F.  2d  398. 
The  point  of  thai  decision  basically  is 
that  administrative  proceedings  are  not 
subject  to  the  common  law  rules  of  abate- 
ment and  tliat  a  statute  should  not  be 
so  interpreted  unless  the  legislative  in- 
tent clearly  so  ."equires. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Of  course  I  am  not 
a  la\^Ter,  so  I  sm  at  a  disadvantage.    I 


know  very  good  lawyers  cite  cases  cm  both 
sides  of  questions. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  imderstand  that,  but 
the  gentleman  did  not  cite  any  cases. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  No,  that  is  true. 
Citing  cases  does  not  Impress  me.  I  am 
in  the  position  of  having  to  believe  one 
or  the  other  of  two  learned  gentlemen, 
and  this  Is  a  good  reason,  it  seems  to  me, 
why  this  type  of  plan  should  come  to  the 
legislative  committee  so  that  it  can  be 
amended  and  not  by  way  of  a  reorgani- 
zation act.  Now  would  the  gentleman 
answer  one  other  question  for  me?  Was 
it  ever  explained  in  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee as  to  why  in  these  reorganization 
plans  the  maritime  Industry  is  the  only 
transportation  industry  that  is  so 
treated?  You  just  had  a  CAB  reorgani- 
zation plan.  The  airlines  are  still  kept 
under  the  jm-isdiction  of  a  quasi- judicial 
independent  agency.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  railroad  and  trucking  indus- 
try, which  is  still  under  the  ICC.  Why  is 
it  that  we  take  these  functions  and  put 
them  in  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

There  is  no  other  transportation 
agency  like  this,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
this  should  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  if  he  would  answer 
what  I  think  is  a  rather  imiiortant  ques- 
tion as  to  why  this  transportation  indus- 
try is  treated  differently? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  the  question.  The  answer  is  that 
you  have  not  changed  the  regulatory 
fimctions.  They  are  now  and  will  still 
be  in  an  independent  body.  The  promo- 
tional and  subsidy  asiiects  of  this  thing, 
which  are  purely  administrative  bas- 
ically and  fundamentally  although  they 
have  some  adjudicatory  aspectfi,  are  in 
the  Board  now  but  will  not  be  in  the  new 
Commission. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Yes;  but  no  other 
transportation  agency  where  we  have 
either  loans  or  subsidies  or  wt.atnot  is 
treated  this  way.  They  are  all  handled 
through  the  agency  that  is  sez  up  for 
that  particular  transportation  mdustry. 
I  do  not  get  the  distinction. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  distinction  is  by 
way  of  long  precedent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Rsheries, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bonner  1  spoke  earlier  this  a:fternoon. 
he  referred  to  the  appearance  of  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Hodges,  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, before  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  was  there  when 
he  appeared.  I  am  sure  he  is  an  esti- 
mable gentleman  and  that  he  is  com- 
petent, but  I  am  unwiUing  by  implica- 
tion or  otherwise  to  assume  that  he  is 
going  to  be  the  only  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce who  is  going  to  administer  that 
Department  from  here  on  out  under  this 
reorganization  plan.  No  matter  who  the 
Secretary  ol  Commerce  may  be  today, 


I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  be  there 
tomorrow  or  3  or  4  years  from  now  so 
I  am  not  about  to  buy  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  on  the  basis  of  any  one  par- 
ticular individual.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
plan  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that 
I  have  been  opposed  to  the  other  reor- 
ganization plans  submitted  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  because  of  the 
naked  and  unholy  delegation  of  power 
to  the  chairman  of  a  commission,  which 
makes  of  that  oflBcial  a  virtual  dictator 
to  run  the  affairs  of  the  commission.  I 
will  be  opposed  to  any  reorganization 
plan  that  contains  such  a  provision.  I 
repeat,  it  is  an  unwarranted,  naked,  and 
Xiiiholy  delegation  of  power. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  leader  of  our  party,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff- 
man]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  to  keep  the  record  straight 
a  little  something  should  be  said  about 
the  way  this  plan  came  before  the  House. 

On  June  12  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Monagan] — I  take  it  he  is 
a  member  of  the  majority  party,  and 
that  he  acted  with  the  approval  of  that 
party  leadership — introduced  a  resolu- 
tion which  stated  the  "House  does  not 
favor  the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
7."  I  would  assume  from  that,  that  the 
majority  party  was  then  against  plan  No. 
7  which  is  now  the  subject  of  the  pend- 
ing motion.  Then  along  comes  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  party  and  votes 
to  table  that  resolution.  That  leaves 
Members  a  little  bit  confused  as  to  just 
what  the  majority  party  supports  or  op- 
poses. But  evidently  what  it  now  wants 
is  to  strengthen  the  political  hands  of 
the  administration  on  even'  possible  oc- 
casion. And  much  might  h".  said  on 
that  subject. 

Now,  it  is  Thursday,  and  I  know  al- 
most everyone  wants  to  go  home  tomor- 
row, wants  to  finish  up  tonight.  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  leadership,  ma- 
jority, minority,  and  third  party,  is  of 
that  desire,  and  I  have  no  intention  of 
filibustering  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  so  ably  did  yesterday  when  he 
set  a  pattern  for  the  other  body.  It  was 
very  interesting  and  very  instructive. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes 
Do  you  accept  the  intended  compliment 
I  tendered? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  I  was  not 
filibustering  yesterday  in  the  considera- 
tion of  another  reorganization  plan,  but 
I  did  take  ample  time  completely  and 
fully  to  lay  on  the  record  my  position 
with  respect  to  that  plan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  did  it  very,  very  well.  It  is 
regrettable  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman's  constituents  will  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
House  rejecting  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment and  thinking.  I  am  sure  they  will 
not  for  he  did  a  magnificent  job. 
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The  gentleman  from  Washington  [  Mr. 
PiLLY],  said  eversrthing  I  think  I  could 
say  on  this  about  the  delegation  of  power. 
Do  I  hear  someone  suggest:  Why  keep 
on?  Well,  if  someone  will  ask  me,  I  will 
say  that  I  accept  and  adopt  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]  as  my  own.  I  think  the  same 
statement  was  made  by  another  gentle- 
man on  this  side  a  few  moments  ago. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  the  reac- 
tion of  Congressmen.  I  am  reminded  of 
a  Congressman  in  the  old  days  who  lived 
at  a  hotel  down  here.  I  think  it  was  the 
Continental.  He  looked  over  the  hotel 
register  when  he  came  down  in  the 
morning,  and  if  there  was  a  man  from 
his  State  he  would  ask  the  clerk  to  point 
out  the  individual  a  little  later  in  the 
day.  Every  time  the  clerk  complied  and 
he  frequently  did,  the  Congressman 
would  go  to  the  man.  stick  out  his  hand, 
and  say,  "I  am  Congressman  Blank. 
Would  you  like  to  meet  me?'  And.  of 
course,  the  poor  citizen  who  was  nothing 
but  a  taxpayer,  said,  'Why.  of  course. 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  meet  you,  a 
Congressman."  People  do  that  even 
though  they  may  be  mistaken  as  to  our 
ability  or  qualifications  for  ofiBce. 

The  point  I  am  driving  at  is  that  we 
should  assimie  our  responsibilities,  have 
pride  in  the  oflBce  we  hold,  we  should 
recapture  the  power  to  legislate,  which 
we  have  surrendered  to  the  Executive. 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  reevaluate  our 
position  here  and  remember  our  oath  of 
ofBce.  Refuse  to  turn  over  to  the  execu- 
tive department  authority,  shirk  our 
duty. 

Now,  out  of  consideration  for  your  wish 
to  get  through.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  here 
and  have  pending  before  us  a  motion  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  that  motion  and 
trust  that  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agreement  is  almost  uni- 
versal that  the  Board  is  not  performing 
its  functions  adequately.  Its  important 
duty  to  regulate  the  maritime  industry 
has  been  neglected  under  the  press  of 
other  duties  involving  promotion  of  the 
same  industry. 

There  is  also  nearly  universal  agree- 
ment about  the  main  causes  of  this 
situation. 

First,  the  Board's  two  types  of  re- 
sponsibilities are  mutually  inconsistent, 
if  not  contradictory.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Board  must  regulate  the  rates  and 
practices  of  the  maritime  industry.  On 
the  other,  it  must  sustain  and  promote 
that  industry  by  determining  and  award- 
ing huge  subsidies.  For  fiscal  year  1961. 
operating-differential  subsidies  are  esti- 
mated to  total  $156.9  million,  and  obli- 
gational  authority  granted  for  con- 
struction-differential subsidies  amounted 
to  $106  million. 

Second,  the  Board  and  the  Maritime 
Administration,  notwithstanding  their 
.separate  and  often  divergent  responsi- 
bilities, are  headed  by  the  same  individ- 
ual and  are  served  by  the  same  unified 
staff.  As  with  the  Board  itself,  most 
of  the  time  of  the  joint  staff  is  consumed 


in  promotional,  rather  than  regulatory 
activity. 

In  the  situation  which  prevails,  we 
observe  a  case  of  administrative  schizo- 
phrenia. Under  existing  law.  the  Man- 
time  Administrator,  as  head  of  t.ie 
Maritime  Administration,  has  the  duty 
to  promot<!  the  growth  of  the  merchant 
marine.  Yet  this  Administrator  is  also 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  which  regulates  operations  of  the 
vei-y  same  merchant  marine 

Regulation  usually  involves  restric- 
tions. Thus,  failure  to  allow  a  rate  in- 
crease— a  regulating  function — could 
tend  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  mari- 
time industry,  and  growth  is  an  objec- 
tive of  the  promotional  function. 

As  Board  Chairman  Thnma.^  E. 
Stakem  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Goveriunent  Operations: 

The  poss:.bility  that  an  agency  acting  in 
a  regulatory  capacity  may  be  Influenced  m 
Its  decisions  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
agency  wearing  a  promotional  hat  h.is  pro- 
motional functions  with  respect  to  the  same 
matter,  is,  of  course,  the  strongest  argu- 
ment why  regulatory  and  promotional 
functions  should  be  divorced  This  is  not 
to  say  that  a  regulatory  body  should  not 
consider  nonregulatory  but  interrelated 
statutes.  In  such  instances,  however,  the 
promotional  agency  should  bring  its  facts 
and  arguments  before  the  regulatory 
agency. 

I  should  like  to  enumerate  the  inter- 
mixed and  interlocking;  relation.=;hip.s  in 
the  present  organizational  structure. 
Between  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  there 
are:  First,  intermixture  of  the  two  basic 
functions,  regulation  and  promotion; 
second,  intermixture  of  agency  head.s.  in 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  the 
same  person  as  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator; and  third,  intermixture  of  oper- 
ating personnel,  since  a  joint  staff  serves 
both  agencies. 

Furthermore,  thi.s  intermixture  ex- 
tends to  the  relation.ship.*:  between  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce: 

Fii\st.  In  its  subsidy  award  functions, 
the  Board  is  under  the  pohcy  guidance 
of  the  Secretary,  although  individual 
awards  by  the  Board  are  final. 

Second.  The  Board  is  included  within 
the  Department  of  Corrunerce  and  u.ses 
the  administrative  services  of  the  De- 
partment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  numerous 
instances  of  their  actual  operations,  the 
Board  and  the  Admini.stration  have 
maintained  no  separate,  fiistinguishable 
identities. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  would  cor- 
rect these  oreanizational  defects.  In 
transmitting  the  plan  to  Congress,  the 
President  declared: 

Existing  organization.il  arrungenieiiTs  h.ive 
not  proved  to  be  satisfactory  The  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  sound  maritime 
industry  require  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment carry  out  its  dual  responsibilities  for 
regulation  and  promotion  with  equal  vigor 
and  effectiveness.  Intermingling  of  regula- 
tory and  promotional  functions  has  tended 
in  this  instance  to  dilute  responsibilities  and 
has  led  to  serious  inadequacies,  particular- 
ly in  the  administration  of  regulatory  func- 
tions. Recent  findings  by  comm  "tees  of 
the  Congress  disclose  serious  violations  of 
maritime  laws  and  point  to  the  urgent  need 


for  a  reorganization  to  vest  In  completely 
separate  agencies  respooslbillty  for  (1) 
regulatory  functions  and  (2)  promotional 
and  operating  functions. 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  fully  sustains 
the  findings  of  the  President  on  which 
he  based  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7.  In 
hi.s  well -reasoned  and  effective  presenta- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  Board  sup- 
ported the  plan  for  reasons  very  similar 
to  those  stated  in  the  message.  He 
ended  his  statement  by  declaring: 

Based  on  18  years'  experience  in  Gover  :- 
ment  maritime  agencies.  I  am  convinced  of 
The  need  to  allow  plan  No.  7  to  become  ef- 
fective. There  is  an  immediate  necessity  of 
improving  regulatory  efficiency  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  Plan  No.  7  will  accomplish  this 
objective. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  in  consider- 
ing the  disapproval  resolution  on  plan 
No  7,  the  Committee  on  Government 
OperatioriS  took  note  of  the  following: 

First.  Almost  everj'one  agrees  that  a 
.separate  and  independent  agency  should 
be  .set  up  to  perform  solely  regulatory- 
functions  under  the  U.S.  shipping  laws. 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  declared  that  the  subsidy-award 
function,  which  under  plan  No.  7  would 
be  divorced  from  the  regulator>'  agency 
and  transferred  to  him,  would  not  be 
exercised  by  one  man.  This  function 
would  be  delegated  to  the  top  three  offi- 
cials of  the  Maritime  Administration,  to 
be  exercised  by  them  jointly. 

Third.  The  provision  of  plan  No.  7 
authorizing  the  new  Commission  to  dele- 
gate any  of  its  functions  is  virtually 
identical  in  language  and  purpose  to 
Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4. 
which  were  thoroughly  considered  and 
endorsed  by  both  the  committee  and 
the  House. 

Fourth.  All  the  procedural  safeguards 
with  which  Congress  has  surrounded  the 
performance  of  maritime  functions  by 
existing  agencies  would  survive  and  be 
pre.served  under  plan  No.  7. 

In  light  of  this,  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
concluded  that  the  plan  should  be 
allowed  to  go  into  effect. 

It  has  been  made  abundantly  evident 
that  the  matter  to  which  the  motion  is 
directed  has  been  fully  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions As  expressed  by  their  chairmen, 
testimony  taken  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  the  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  are  clear  as 
to  the  need  for  this  plan. 

It  is  even  admitted  by  the  opponents 
that  a  great  many  parts  of  the  plan 
should  be  put  into  operation.  In  this 
connection,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson 
before  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Admiral  Wilson  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  Maritime  Administrator 
under  the  previous  political  adminis- 
tration. Admiral  Wilson  opposed  the 
plan.  Yet.  he  conceded  that  the  Board 
has  left  much  to  be  desired  in  the  area 
of  regulation.  He  conceded  that  the 
Board  should  be  enabled  to  spend  more 
time  on  regulation.  He  conceded  that 
it     was     dif^cult     for    the     overloaded 


Chairman  and  Administrator  to  give 
positive,  day-to-day  direction  to  the 
Board.  Finally,  and  let  me  emphasize 
this  point,  Admiral  Wilson  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  that  section  of  the 
plan  which  provides  for  delegation  of 
functions  by  the  proposed  Commission. 
That  provision,  he  stated,  is  sound  and 
should  serve  to  expedite  matters  before 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  situa- 
tion has  been  amply  discussed.  In  view 
of  the  need  as  (!xpressed  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Commitiee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  ana  the  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  plan  .should  be  allowed  to  go 
into  effect  and  the  motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas 

Mr.  HARRIS  The  parliamentary 
situation  is  about  like  this:  "Is  it  not 
true  if  this  motion  were  to  be  agreed  to 
then  the  House  would  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of 
then  considerinij  the  plan  itself,  with 
general  debate  up  to  10  hours?" 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  not  want  to 
assume  the  functions  of  a  parliamen- 
tarian or  render  a  dissertation  on  the 
law.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  matter 
would  be  exactly  as  the  gentleman  states 
it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert).   The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
true  if  the  motion  is  agreed  to  the  House 
would  then  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  the 
first  place,  a  motion  could  be  made  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  and.  under  the  law,  10 
hours  of  debate  are  permitted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  would  be  if  this 
motion  is  adopted  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee, then  I  would  move  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  the  consideration  of  the  dis- 
approving resolution.  In  that  event, 
I  would  be  agreeable  to  dispensing 
with  all  debate.  We  have  had  a  full  de- 
bate on  the  resolution  as  of  now  and  it 
should  require  no  time  whatever,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course  that  would 
not  be  possible  except  by  agreement  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  wanted  to  fili- 
buster or  carry  this  debate  on  for  10 
hours,  certainly  you  could  do  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  you  could  have  up 
to  10  hours  of  general  debate? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  yes.  We  could  have 
had  that  on  the  previous  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
the  time  on  this  side  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
apologize  to  the  House  for  taking  this 
additional  time  in  view  of  the  time  I 
have  taken  previously,  but  I  do  so  be- 
cause in  good  conscience  I  must  respond 
to  some  of  the  statements  made  in  con- 
nection with  alleged  violations  on  the 
part  of  steamship  operators.  In  the 
months  ahead  most  of  these  so-called 
violations  will  prove  not  to  be  violations. 
According  to  the  testimony  before  our 
committee,  out  of  some  200  alleged  vio- 
lations something  like  55  remain  now 
without  yet  a  single  conviction  or  ver- 
dict of  guilty  having  been  returned.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  some  will  not 
be  returned,  but  I  only  Wcnt  to  point  out 
from  the  standpoint  of  numb(!rs  only 
about  55  individual  cases  remain. 

These  violations  are  not  such  terrible 
things  as  the  House  may  have  been  led 
to  believe.  What  do  they  corsist  of? 
Most  of  them  are  failure  to  file  agree- 
ments between  shippers  and  between 
carriers  and  shippers  and  betw^jen  car- 
riers and  transshippers.  In  many  cases 
the  Maritime  Board  itself,  as  well  as 
the  carriers,  felt  that  certain  :ypes  of 
agreements  should  not  have  to  be  filed 
at  all;  nobody  knew  they  had  to  be  filed, 
yet  the  assertion  is  now  made  tliat  they 
should  have  been  filed  and  because  they 
were  not,  they  were  violations. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
Cellf.rJ,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y,  made  reference  ti  a  case 
where  he  says  the  Government  was 
charged  $305,000  in  excess  freight  rates. 
Now,  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  On 
the  face  of  it  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  before  his  committee,  I  can 
see  where  he  would  arrive  at  tliat  con- 
clusion. And,  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate 
in  any  case  that  the  gentleman  has  not 
revealed  the  full  story  of  the  evidence 
appearing  before  his  committee,  but  this 
is  the  situation  which  actually  existed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Grovernment  was 
not  overcharged  in  this  case;  not  one 
penny.  The  rates  were  fixed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  itself.  Further- 
more, the  rates  were  below  the  rate 
established  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion which  has  the  authority,  in  connec- 
tion with  shipments  of  grain,  to  estab- 
lish a  fair  and  reasonable  rate.  And, 
this  particular  rate  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  particular  instance  was  less 
than  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration itself.  So,  the  Government 
did  not  pay  in  excess  freight  one  penny. 
It  did  pay  more  than  the  commercial 
shipper  on  the  same  line. 

Here  is  what  happened.  When  the 
carrier  enters  into  his  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  set 
the  rate  itself,  he  still  did  not  have  a 
full  ship.  So,  along  comes  a  commercial 
shipper  and  says,  "Look,  I  have  some 
grain.  I  have  some  barley  or  corn  going 
over  to  Germany,  along  with  the  Gov- 
ernment grain.  Can  you  take  it  for  me? 
I  can  get  it  shipped  on  a  foreign  tramp 
ship  for  50  percent  of  the  Government 
rate  on  your  vessel.  Will  you  take  it?" 
And  the  man  says,  "Sure  I  will  take  It." 
The  only  way  he  can  get  it  is  to  compete 
wiih  the  foreign  tramp  ship,  and  that  is 


exactly  what  happened,  and  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  trade  over  the  years, 
yes,  over  the  centuries.  The  carriers 
want  to  carry  a  full  load,  and  they  will 
take  additional  cargo  at  a  lesser  rate 
than  they  normally  would.  But  in  this 
case  the  rate  was  fixed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  itself  and  was  below 
the  rate  set  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, so  the  violation  was  not  as  ter- 
rible as  you  were  led  to  believe. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7  and  I  do  so  after  having  heard  the 
testimony  on  the  plan  presented  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  position  in 
support  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  be- 
cause I  intend  to  vote  for  the  motion  be- 
fore us.  I  want  to  make  clear  the  pro- 
cedural issue  we  will  be  voting  upon,  as 
distinct  from  the  substantive  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  reorganization  plan 
should  be  adopted. 

Under  the  procedure  for  considering 
reorganization  plans,  as  we  all  know,  a 
reorganization  plan  automatically  takes 
effect  unless  either  body  of  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  plan  within  60  days  after 
it  has  been  submitted.  As  I  understand 
it.  there  are  only  two  ways  for  a  re- 
organization plan  to  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  First,  and  the  most  usual 
way,  is  for  the  legislative  committee 
considering  the  plan  to  send  a  disapprov- 
ing resolution  to  the  House.  If  this 
resolution  is  voted  down,  the  House  in 
effect  has  registered  its  approval.  Two 
negatives  make  a  positive. 

If  the  legislative  committee  fails  to 
take  the  necessary  action  to  send  a  dis- 
approving resolution  to  the  floor,  any 
Member  may  move  to  discharge  the 
committee.  If  the  motion  carries,  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider fully  the  merits  of  the  reorgani- 
zation plan.  If  the  motion  is  voted 
down,  the  House  has  no  such  opportu- 
nity. I  believe  that  this  body  is  entitled 
to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  plan  No.  7  and 
since  approval  of  the  motion  before  us 
is  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  this 
I  will  vote  for  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  discuss 
the  background  of  plan  No,  7. 

The  American  merchant  marine  and 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  which  is  conducted  over  water 
are  primarily  regulated  by  two  acts  and 
the  amendments  to  these  acts  which 
have  been  made  over  the  course  of  the 
last  35  years.  Known  as  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  these  two  laws  dealing  with 
different  subject  matter,  arose  out  of 
different  circumstances,  and  seek  to  ac- 
complish vastly  different  objectives. 

The  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  protect  the  American 
public  against  certain  predatory  eco- 
nomic practices  of  the  shipping  com- 
panies, was  enacted  as  a  result  of  a  se- 
ries of  hearings  before  the  Alexander 
committee  of  the  House,  which  uncov- 
ered widespread  economic  conspiracies, 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  col- 
lusive practices,  all  in  flagrant  violation 
of  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
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laws  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  Un- 
der the  Shipping  Act,  certain  kinds  of 
agreements  were  made  illegal,  and  many 
other  agreements  were  to  be  permitted — 
presimiably  because  of  the  demands  of 
international  conyaetltion — only  when 
they  had  been  filed  and  approved  by  a 
newly  established  regulatory  agency,  the 
U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

During  the  First  World  War.  however, 
and  in  the  economic  expansion  which 
followed  the  war,  it  became  clear  that 
the  domestic  shipping  industry  was  not 
able,  even  when  protected  by  govern- 
mentally  permitted  anticompetitive 
n      m  agreements,  to  provide  adequate  service 

^  f  to  the  country.    Congress  realized  that 

something  else  had  to  be  done  to  promote 
the  industry,  and  a  series  of  stopgap 
measures  were  enacted  from  1920 
through  1933  which  finally  culminated 
in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  the 
object  of  which  was  to  promote  the  mer- 
chant marine  by  establishing  Federal 
subsidies  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  American  vessels. 

By  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
it  had  again  become  apparent  that  even 
these  laws  were  inadequate.  The  ad- 
ministration of  a  huge  subsidy  program 
combined  with  the  other  strenuous  ef- 
forts being  made  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  insiure  the  continued  existence 
of  a  healthy  domestic  industry  had  re- 
sulted in  a  situation  in  which  virtually 
no  time,  attention,  or  money  was  being 
spent  on  the  vitally  important  regulatory 
activities  ordered  by  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916.  The  Commission  had  become 
merely  the  handmaiden  of  the  industry, 
faithfully  administering  the  promotional 
legislation  of  1936  while  the  regulatory 
1916  legislation  was  allowed  to  literally 
wither  on  the  vine. 

It  was  with  this  situation  in  mind  that 
President  Truman  recommended  the  re- 
organization of  1950,  which,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  a  separation  between 
regulatory  and  promotional  bodies, 
brought  about  the  system  which  prevails 
today:  a  Federal  Maritime  Board 
charged  with  making  subsidy  contracts 
and  regulating  the  industry,  and  a  Mari- 
time Administration  charged  with  ad- 
ministering the  subsidy  contracts. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  separa- 
tion of  functions  which  President  Tru- 
man sought  to  accomplish  was  highly 
desirable.  It  has  become  clear,  how- 
ever, in  the  3-year  study  conducted  by 
the  Celler  subcommittee,  that  President 
Tnunan's  plan  did  not  fully  accomplish 
its  goal.  Under  the  reorganization  plan 
which  has  now  been  submitted  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  this  separation  will  be 
accomplished. 

The  gist  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7 
is  that  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  will 
each  be  administered  by  a  different 
agency:  The  Maritime  Administration 
will  be  responsible  for  the  latter  and  a 
•  newly  created  Federal  Maritime  Com- 

mission for  the  former.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion wiU  regulate,  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  will  promote. 

The  need  for  effective  regulation  of 
the  industry — and  the  virtual  impossi- 
bility of  achieving  this  regulation  under 


the  present  organizational  setup— wa.s 
dramatically  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Celler  subcommittee.  The  subcom- 
mittee uncovered  cases  in  which  Ameri- 
can lines  have  conspired  with  foreign 
shippers  to  violate  laws  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments; cases  in  which  American 
companies  have  charged  our  Government 
50  percent  more  than  they  charge  pri- 
vate individuals  for  the  same  services; 
and  vast  plots,  involving  secret  meetings. 
burned  correspondence,  and  foreign 
agents,  designed  to  evidence  a  "blood- 
thirsty price  war"  and  thereby  trick  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  into  a  favorable  de- 
cision on  a  pending  case :  all  for  the  first 
time  discovered  by  the  Celler  subcom- 
mittee, instead  of  having  been  uprooted 
in  the  normal  course  of  affairs  by  the 
properly  designated  regulatory  body. 
The  10,000  pages  of  hearings  .set  forth 
himdreds  of  examples  of  this  kind  of 
conspiracy,  all  of  which  are  at^ainst  our 
laws  and  most  of  which  have  been  com- 
pletely neglected  by  the  forces  of  au- 
thority which  should  be  responsible  for 
regulation. 

Under  the  President's  propo.sal,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  would 
have  no  other  responsibility  than  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  which  prohibit  il- 
legal and  conspiratorial  arreemenUs  such 
as  those  I  just  described.  The  grantins; 
of  subsidy  contracts,  which  alone  with 
regulatory  authority  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Maritime  Board,  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  Maritime  Admini.stration, 
which  would  thereby  become  responsible 
for  all  asiJects  of  the  subsidy  program, 
instead  of  merely  the  administrative  as- 
I>ects,  as  is  now  the  case.  The  splitting 
of  functions  and  conflicts  of  re.'^ponsibil- 
ity  which  have  characterized  the  admin- 
istration of  the  m%iitime  law  since  1936 
would  finally  be  brought  to  a  halt. 

Neither  the  President,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  nor  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  believe  that  this  change  is 
a  panacea  which  will  eliminate  all  the 
problems  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Problems  will  imdoubtdely  remain,  and 
it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  regula- 
tory functions  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion will  be  conducted  with  diligence  and 
dispatch.  One  thing  is  sure,  however, 
and  that  is  that  this  plan  will  be  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  insuring  that  an 
industry  vital  to  our  national  welfare 
will  be  regulated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  best  mterests  of  th?  American 
people. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  fiurther  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  motion 
to  discharge  the  conunittec  from  furtlier 
consideration  of  the   resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  h  ive  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vo.e  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
wer ' — yeas  184,  nays  218,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  118) 
YEAS— 184 


Abbitt 

Durno 

Mlnshall 

.Eclair 

Dwyer 

Moore 

Andersen, 

Ellsworth 

Moorehead, 

Minn. 

Fenlon 

Ohio 

Anderson.  111. 

Findley 

Morse 

Arciul.s 

Flvnt 

Norblad 

AsUbrook 

Ford 

Nygaard 

A:;hley 

Forrester 

OKonskl 

Auchlncloss 

Frelinghuysen 

Osmers 

Avery 

Fulton 

Ostertag 

Ay  res 

Garland 

PcUy 

EukfT 

Gavin 

Pilcher 

Baldwin 

Glenn 

Pillion 

Barry 

Goo^ell 

Plrnle 

Ba.ss,  N  H. 

GfKxlllnt; 

PoG 

Bates 

Griffin 

Qule 

Battm 

Gross 

Ray 

Becker 

Gubser 

Rcece 

BitTiiiana 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Relfel 

Iv-'.fher 

H.iley 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

B  11 

Hall 

Rlehlman 

Bennett.  Mich 

Halleck 

Riley 

Berry 

Hilpern 

Ro  bison 

Belts 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

BUtch 

Harsha 

Rou.'i.selot 

Bo«gs 

Hiirvcy,  Ind. 

St  George 

Bolton 

H  irvey,  Mich. 

Schadcberg 

B:ay 

Hiestand 

S  henck 

Broinwell 

Hoeven 

Scherer 

Brrx)mfleld 

HofTman.  Ill 

Schneebell 

Brown 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Schwelker 

BfLyhiU 

Horan 

Scrauton 

Br\;ce 

Hosmcr 

Seely-Brown 

Bvrnef,  WU. 

Jensen 

Short 

Cahlll 

Johansen 

Shriver 

Cederberg 

J^uas 

bibal 

Ch..inberliiln 

JudU 

Siler 

Cholf 

Ke.-ims 

Smith.  Calif. 

Chenoweth 

Keith 

Smith.  V». 

Cblperfifj;  • 

King,  N  Y. 

Springer 

Churrh 

Kltchin 

SUiHord 

Clancy 

Knox 

Stephens 

Collier 

Kunlcel 

Taber 

Colmer 

Kyi 

Teagup.  Calif 

Conte 

I^iird 

Thomson,  Wis 

C  rbett 

I.nndrum 

Tollefson 

C-arv.er 

I^tngen 

Tuck 

Cunningham 

Latta 

Utt 

f '"inin 

Lennon 

Van  Pelt 

Curtis.  Ma.-^s 

LInd.'viy 

Vnn  Zindt 

CurtLS.  Mo. 

Lipscomb 

Wallhaaser 

Diigue 

McCuiloch 

Weaver 

Davis, 

McDonough 

Westland 

James  C. 

Mclntlre 

Whalley 

Diiv;.s.  John  W 

McVey 

Wharton 

Derounian 

Mallliard 

Whltten 

IXrwiiiSki 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Widnall 

Do  vine 

Mathias 

Wi'son.  Calif. 

Dole 

May 

Wll-wjn,  Ind. 

Domlnlck 

Meader 

Wlnstead 

Dooley 

Michel 

Younger 

Dorn 

Miller,  NY. 

Dowdy 

Milliken 

Ahernethy 

Ad'i.ihbo 

Addonlalo 

Albert 

Al.  xander 

Andrews 

Anfiiso 

A.-hmore 

A^piiiall 

Bririr.:' 

Barrett 

Deckworlh 

Brnnctt.  Fla. 

BUitnlk 

Boland 

BdlUng 

Bonner 

Boykln 

Brafleii.as 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Ln. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Buckley 

Biike.  Ky 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Coed 


NAYS- -2 18 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniel"? 

Davis.  T.nn 

Dawson 

Dent 

Denton 

D;gg8 

Dmgell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulski 

Eimoiidson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evina 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

F.nnegiin 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Friedel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 


Gary 

Oathlngs 

Glalmo 

OUbert 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Hat;eu,  Calif. 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy  " 

HaJTls 

Harrison,  Va. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala, 


k.&  -r    k    -w 
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Jones,  Mo. 

Morgan 

Roatenkowskl 

Karsten 

Morris 

Rouah 

Kartb 

MoiTlBon 

Rutherford 

Kastenmeier 

Moes 

Ryan 

Kelly 

Moulder 

St.  CJermaln 

Keogh 

Multer 

Baund 

KUday 

Murphy 

Baylor 

Kllgore 

Mxuray 

Schwengel 

King,  Calif. 

Natcher 

Selden 

King,  Utah 

Nix 

Sheppard 

Klrwan 

Norrell 

Shipley 

Kluczynskl 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Slkes 

Komegay 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

Slsk 

Kowalskl 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Slack 

LAne 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Lankford 

Olsen 

Smith.  Miss. 

T,enlnskl 

O'NeUl 

Spence 

Llbonatl 

Passman 

Staggers 

Loser 

Patman 

Steed 

McConnack 

Perkins 

Stratton 

McDowell 

Peterson 

Stubblefleld 

McPall 

Pfoet 

Sullivan 

McSween 

Phllbln 

Taylor 

Macdonald 

Pike 

Thomas 

Machrowlcz 

Poage 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Mack 

Powell 

Thorn  berry 

Madden 

Price 

Toll 

Magnuson 

Puclnskl 

Trimble 

Mahon 

Rabaut 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Marshall 

Rains 

UUman 

Matthews 

Randall 

Vanlk 

Merrow 

Reuss 

Vinson 

Miller,  Clem 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Watts 

Miller, 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Whltener 

George  P. 

Rivers.  S  C 

Wlckersham 

Mills 

Rodlno 

Willis 

Moeller 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Yates 

Monagan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Young 

Montoya 

Booney 

Zablocki 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Zelenko 

NOT  VOTING- 

-35 

Alford 

HoUfleld 

Santangelo 

Alger 

Kee 

Scott 

Bailey 

K.lburn 

Shelley 

Bass,  Ter.n 

McMillan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Bow 

MacGregor 

Thompson.  La. 

Cannon 

Martin.  Mass 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Delaney 

Mason 

Tupper 

Flno 

Mosher 

Walter 

Green,  Greg. 

Nelsen 

We:s 

Green,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Williams 

Hebert 

Roudebush 

Wright 

Herlong 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The   Clerk    announced 

the    following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  on  the 
motion  just  acted  on  prior  to  the  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr  Santangelo 
against. 

Mr    Alford  for.  with  Mr.  HoUfleld  against. 

Mr.  Williams  for,  with  Mr.  Shelley  against. 

Mr    Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Delaney  against. 

Mr.  Kllbtirn  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Mason  for,  with  Mr.  Bailey  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mrs.  Kee  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Walter  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon  against. 

Mr.  Mosher  for.  with  Mr  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts 
against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr,  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr    Pino. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mrs.  Wels. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Cannon  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  COOLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  doors  were  ojaened. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

H.R.  1182.  An  act  to  create  the  Wyandotte 
National  Wildlife  Refuge: 

H.R.  1336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Catania  Puglisl; 

H.R.  1379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
dependents  or  estate  of  Carroll  O.  Swltzer: 

H.R  1383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hya- 
cinth Louise  Miller; 

H.R.  1390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Ngon  Woon; 

H.R,  1391  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wong  Lau  Sau  Kam; 

H.R,  1486.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vicenta  A.  Messer; 

H.R,  1499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Nido; 

H.R  1699,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
George  Boudoures; 

H  R  1704  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Shee  Won; 

H,R  1706  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Michlko  Flores; 

HR  1891,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Engine- 
man  First  Class  William  J,  Stevens; 

HR.  1903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Amlna  Youssif  Coslno   (nee  Slmaan); 

HR  2354,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr, 
Louis  Fischer,  Feger  Seafoods,  and  Mr,  and 
Mrs,  Thomas  R,  Stuart: 

HR,2674  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Nowik; 

H,R.2750.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air 
Force: 

HR  7454  An  act  consenting  to  the 
amendment  of  the  compact  between  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  relating  to 
Pymatunlng  Lake: 

H.J,  Res,  463.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
through  June  30,  1962,  the  life  of  the  U.S. 
Citizens  Commission  on  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Ortranization;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  353.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make 
a  correction  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  6874. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
68741  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses,  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.   FASCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
JULY  24 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
promised  yesterday  that  Reorganization 
Plans  6  and  7  would  be  brought  up  to- 
day; but  apparently  plan  No.  6  is  not 
coming  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  of  next  week  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scr/iNTonI, 
is  recogmzed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  discussions  on 
unemployment  in  the  dynamic  Ameri- 
can economy,  a  project  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee's  Special 
Committee  on  Special  Projects.  This 
special  committee  is  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  and  the 
eminent  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes].  The  discussion  this  afternoon 
lays  out  for  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  community  efforts 
in  meeting  the  problem  of  unem.ploy- 
ment.  There  are  so  many  different 
phases  of  this  aspect  of  this  great  and 
grave  problem  of  unemployment,  and 
they  revolve  around  so  many  different 
difficulties  that  almost  every  commu- 
nity with  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  has  a  special  problem. 

Specifically,  there  are  the  problems  of 
finance,  of  sites,  of  pubhc  utilities,  of 
skilled  labor,  of  housing,  of  recreation 
facilities,  of  labor  and  management  re- 
lationships, of  education,  of  transporta- 
tion and  many  others,  of  course.  It  is 
possible  to  point  out  many  varied  types 
of  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  which  have  handled  problems  of 
this  sort  or  which  are  handling  them 
under  circumstances  of  specific  cases  of 
unemployment.  For  example,  there 
were  a  number  of  different  localities 
which  sent  representatives  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  this  spring 
to  testify  on  the  types  of  work  that  they 
are  doing. 

In  southern  IlUnois  a  number  of  small 
towns  have  set  up  community  organiza- 
tions to  help  finance  and  bring  in  new 
industry.  In  West  Virginia,  the  hardest 
struck  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  with 
the  problems  of  unemployment,  the  city 
of  Huntington  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  and  is  doing  so  with  a  retraining 
program  for  those  who  are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  likewise  the  city  of 
Wheeling  has  done  an  astounding  job, 
both  financial  and  from  other  aspects, 
and  it  was  our  honor  and  privilege  to 
have  had  the  cooperation  of  Prof.  Bruno 
Hartung.  of  Wheeling  College,  who  has 
presented  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  what 
that  community  has  done  in  this  respect. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are 
innumerable    communities    where    tiie 
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people  have  fostered  sp)ecial  community 
organizations  for  financing  projects 
which  have  brought  new  industries  to 
these  areas,  and  thereby  ridding  the 
areas  of  certain  amounts  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  all  remember  not  many  years 
ago  the  establishment  in  Toledo  of  a 
labor -management  relations  committee 
which  did  so  much  to  solve  their  indus- 
;rial  problems. 

The  small  towns  are  not  left  out  of 
this  very  interesting  procedure  that  is 
taking  place  all  over  the  United  States 
on  a  community  basis.  The  small  town 
of  Tupelo.  Miss.,  for  example,  has  done 
an  extraordinary  job  by  citizens  getting 
together  and  helping  to  eradicate  an  un- 
favorable economic  condition. 

Specifically,  today  it  is  my  honor  to 
present  to  this  House  the  job  that  is  be- 
ing done  in  my  own  county  of  Lack- 
awanna, Pa.  This  is  an  outstanding  one 
and,  incidentally,  the  first  that  was  de- 
vised after  World  War  IT. 

This  community  has  a  mining  back- 
ground and,  of  course,  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous loss  of  employment  as  either  the 
anthracite  coal  has  been  depleted  or  the 
market  for  it  has  deteriorated.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  have  been  many  decades  of 
decline  in  this  industry,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  situation  where,  when  once  as 
many  as  45,000  people  were  employed  in 
the  anthracite  mining  business,  now  only 
about  1,000  are  working  in  the  mines. 

The  citizens  of  that  area,  as  did  so 
many  other  communities  around  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  particularly  after  World 
War  n,  gathered  together  and  formed 
community  industrial  development  asso- 
ciations. These  have  recently  been  com- 
bined into  one  such  organization  in 
Lackawanna  County — LIFE.  This  is 
done  as  it  is  in  other  places  primarily 
by  three  resources:  First,  and  foremost, 
by  the  p)eopIe  themselves  getting  to- 
gether and  forming  such  an  organiza- 
tion. Second,  by  the  use  of  these  people 
of  under  their  own  power  going  out  and 
doing  a  job  of  raising  money.  Alto- 
gether in  that  small  area  a  little  over 
$5.5  million  has  been  raised  for  this 
purpose.  Then  with  this  money  they 
are  able  to  organize  internally.  They 
take  the  money  and  use  it  and  bring  to 
that  area  new  industries  to  take  care 
of  the  constant  decline  in  unemploy- 
ment in  the  anthracite   industry. 

The  result  of  this  remarkable  experi- 
ment over  some  15  years  has  been  that 
with  this  money,  a  little  over  $5.5  mil- 
lion, some  33  industrial  buildings  have 
been  built,  costing  approximately  $20 
million.  There  has  been  help,  of  course, 
from  the  local  banks  and  other  organi- 
zations who  are  interested  in  such  com- 
munity development.  Some  10,000 
people  in  these  33  plants  are  now  at 
work  who  otherwise  would  have  no  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  include  in  my  remarks 
a  statement  and  a  number  of  charts  and 
tables  Indicating  some  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  this  area. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
The  Story  op  Lackawanna  Cotjntt 
i.  histohical  batrkground  of  area  economt 
Early  economic  trends 

Economic  growth  la  Lackawanna  County, 
as  in  all  of  the  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  region  of  which  it  is  a  part,  was 
from  the  very  early  years  of  its  development 
largely  dependent  upon  ihe  mining  of  hnrd 
coal.  Anthracite  production  enjoyed  a  tre- 
mendous boom  between  1890  and  iyl7,  whfu 
it  reached  the  rate  of  100  million  tons  yearly 
In  the  five-county  hard  coil  region.  In  those 
27  years  over  2  billion  tons  of  coal  were 
mined  and  the  population  of  the  region 
mushroomed  as  the  result  of  a  high  birth 
rate  and  an  influx  of  migrants  seeking  Jobs. 

The   booni   begins   to  facie 

Since  1917.  however,  except  for  the  World 
War  II  period,  the  production  of  hard  coal  in 
the  region  has  declined  almost  steadily. 
Present  output  is  less  than  25  percent  of 
what  it  was  at  the  1917  peak.  For  many 
decades  the  mining  industry  was  the  single 
biggest  employer  m  Lackawanna  County. 
Mine  employment  reached  its  peak  in  1930 
with  about  39.000  workcr.s  employed  in  the 
industry.  This  dropped  to  about  12.200  m 
1950  and  to  about  1.200  in  isfel.  Tlie  de- 
crease in  mine  employment  in  Lackawanna 
County  was  siiarper  than  in  other  sections 
of  the  anthracite  region  because  of  the  earlier 
depletion  of  tlie  Lackawanna  coal  reserves 
which  were  in  thicker,  more  easily  mined 
veins  than  in  some  otlier  parts  of  the  region 
where  mining  developed  at  a  later  date. 

Hard  times  liit  Lcckii'Sunna  County 
The  greatest  decline  in  the  couiUy  s  min- 
ing industry  occurred  during  tlie  depression 
years  of  the  1930s  when  some  24,000  miners 
lost  their  Jobs.  These  losses,  plus  the  gen- 
eral depressed  condition  of  business,  coin- 
cided with  entrance  into  the  labor  force  of 
about  8.000  new  workers  who  were  born  dur- 
ing the  high  birth  rate  period  of  1910-20 

As  a  result,  by  1940  nearly  one  out  of  every 
three  members  of  the  county  work  force  was 
out  of  a  Job. 

The  commxmity  fights  back 

As  World  War  II  drew  to  a  close,  clear- 
thinking  leaders  of  the  community  realized 
that  it  would  be  futile  for  the  community  to 
indulge  in  fools'  gold  hopes  that  coal  mining 
would  ever  again  be  able  to  support  the  area 
economy.  Rapid  diversification  of  industry 
was  needed  to  keep  communities  in  Lacka- 
wanna County  from  becominsj  a  series  of 
ghost  towns.  T"ne  world-famous  Scranton 
plan  and  other  indust.'-ial  development  cor- 
porations were  born  to  pull  the  area  up  l:y 
its   bootstrnps. 

These  Industrial  development  plan.s, 
financed  by  funds  contributed  by  area  resi- 
dents and  bolstered  by  mortgage  financing 
provided  by  a  credit  pool  of  local  banks, 
oHered  Industry  100  percent  financing  for 
new  plant.s.  The  community  built  the  plants 
and  offered  them  to  industry  on  attractive 
lease-purchase   terms. 

Between  1940  and  1953,  resident  industrial 
employment  in  Lackawanna  County  more 
than  doubled,  increasing  by  an  estimated 
16,600  persons.  This  more  than  offset  the 
loss  of  some  10,000  resident  Jobs  in  the  min- 
ing industry.  About  81  percent  of  the  In- 
•dustrial  expansion  took  place  between  1940 
and  1950  mainly  in  the  te.\tile  and  metal  in- 
dustries. 

However,  since  1953,  after  the  Korean  war 
buildup  ceased,  manufacturing  employment 
fell  oft  from  32.300  to  29.700  Jobs  in  1958. 
Combined  with  the  continued  decrease  in 
mining  employment,  this  resulted  In  a  net 
decrease  of  some  9,300  Jobs  in  this  5-year 
period. 


In  the  two  decades  from  1940  to  1960,  man- 
ufacturing employment  Increased  from  18.- 
000  in  1940  to  29.900  In  1960.  or  an  average 
yearly  gain  of  595  Jobs.  In  the  same  pericxl, 
mining  Jobs  decreased  from  17,900  in  1940  to 
2  800  m  1960,  or  an  average  yearly  decline  of 
755  jobs. 

II.    DEVELOPMENT    OF   LOCAL    EFFORT 

The  Scranton-Lackawanna  elTi  rt  to 
achieve  industrial  diversification  was  born  in 
1945  under  what  is  collectively  known  as 
tlie  Scranton  plan,  a  program  involving 
three  corpoiati  jns  separate  in  organization 
but  alike  in  dedication — to  bring  new  pay- 
rolls to  the  area.  The  Scranton  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Is  the  promotional  agency  and 
administrator  of  the   collective  effort. 

The  Scranton  Plan  Corp.  and  Scranton 
Lackaw.inna  Industrial  BuUdiag  Co. 
(Slibcoi  were  formed  in  1945.  The  former 
raised  $1,200,000  through  the  sale  to  area 
residents  and  enterprises  of  first  mortgage 
b mds  to  buy  a  Go\crnment-built  war  plant 
for  the  Murray  Corp.  of  America.  In  the 
same  year,  Slibco  sold  $1,900,000  of  4 -percent 
debenture  bonds  to  the  public  and  cur- 
rently holds  title  to,  and  is  the  building 
agency  of  all  plants  erected  under  the  de- 
\elopment  program. 

Lackawanna  Industrial  Fund  Enterprises 
(Life),  a  nonprofit  corporation,  was  formed 
in  1950  and  has.  in  two  fund  drives,  received 
approximately  .$2,500,000  in  outright  dona- 
tions from  approximately  50,000  individuals, 
firms,  and  industries  in  Lackawanna  County. 
This  company  has  supplied  Slibco  with  tlie 
capital  needed  in  its  building  operations. 
A  merger  between  Life  and  Slibco  with  Life 
as  the  surviving  corporation  has  Just  been 
completed.  This  results  In  Life  being  the 
only  countywide  community  industrial  de- 
velopment corporation  In  Lackawanna 
County. 

The  area's  industrial  building  program  Is 
financed  in  the  following  manner:  First,  an 
acceptable  industry  tenant  is  secured  and  a 
le.Lse  or  agreement  to  lease  Is  signed.  Llfe- 
Slibco  provides  20  percent  of  the  construc- 
tion cost,  the  Scranton  Bank  Credit  Pool 
provides  50  percent,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Development  Authority  the  re- 
maining 30  percent.  The  continuity  and 
the  success  of  the  Scranton  plan  may  be 
found  In  the  willingness  of  local  banks  to 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  community  in- 
dustrial development  agencies. 

A.<;  evidence  of  the  capital  resources  avail- 
able to  these  industrial  development  agen- 
cies, a  consolidated  statement  of  Life  and 
Slibco  and  the  Scranton  plan  Is  submitted. 
The  statement  shows  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  funds  are  presently  Invoiced  In 
Lifc-Slibco  buildings.  None  of  the  funds 
have  ever  been  given  away  as  inducements 
to  industrial  firms  to  locate  in  the  area,  with 
the  result  that  the  return  from  interest  re- 
cel.ci  m  Investments  in  community-built 
plants  from  1945  to  1960  has  been  added  to 
the  original  fund  for  further  reinvestment 
in  new  plant.-;. 

The  sound  financial  condition  of  these  in- 
dustrial development  agencies  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  leadership  personnel.  The  membership 
in  Life,  consisting  of  approximately  100  in- 
dividuals, is  a  cross  section  of  all  phases  of 
community  life.  Included  are  bankers,  labor 
leaders,  commercial  and  industrial  execu- 
tives, and  representatives  of  government,  the 
professions,  and  the  clergy.  Among  the 
board  of  directors  of  Slibco  and  Life,  are 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  and  the 
professions. 

in.    SUMMARY 

Where.is  various  governmental  bodies  and 
at^encies.  State  and  Federal,  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  a.sslst  local  communities  to  meet  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  nevertheless,  the 
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ultimate  effort  to  put  the  unemployed  back 
to  work  Is  primarily  a  local  or  community 
one.  Whatever  the  particular  need  of  the 
c(3mmunity  may  be,  e.g.,  finance,  sites,  pub- 
lic utilities,  skilled  labor,  housing,  recrea- 
tion or  cultural  facilities,  labor-management 
relations,  education,  transportation — no  mat- 
ter how  much  a.sslstance  comes  from  gov- 
ernment, without  local  effort  and  participa- 
tion, and  a  community  eagerness  to  sol'.e 
the  problem,  the  need   is  not  fulfilled. 

Leaders  of  industry  have  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  an  essential  for  new  plant 
location  Is  a  favorable  community  spirit  or 
atmo.^phere.  Community  efforts  of  the  types 
described  here,  carried  forward  with  vigor 
and  imagination,  are  the  final  answer  to 
frlctlonal   and  structural  unemployment. 

In  essence,  this  community  effort  Is  based 
on  Individuals  Joining  toeether   riedirated  to 


stamp  out  unemployment.  This  can  be  done 
through  community  development  corpora- 
tions, supported  by  every  segment  of  the 
community. 

Mr  George  McLean  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  testi- 
fied before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee with  reference  to  the  Area  Develop- 
ment Act.  HLs  testimony  pinpoints  another 
community  effort  to  eradicate  unemploy- 
ment, this  time  a  small  community  in  the 
South,  and  as-^^erts  the  basic  need  of  local 
effort  to  solve  the  problem.  I  quote  from 
his  testimony; 

•In  the  13  years  from  1948  through  1960 
we  liave  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  in  Industrial  development 
trying  to  increase  the  employment  of  our 
people  We  have  floated  bonds  for  over  $2 ','2 
million  under  Mississippi  balance-with-in- 
dustrv    plan.     We   have    invested  mo.-^e   than 

S'civ  industries,  coinniuiiit y  jltninLiil 


a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  rural  devel- 
opment and  general  community  development. 
In  addition,  we  have  bought  stock  and  de- 
bentures to  help  local  enterprises,  and  to 
provide  working  capital  for  new  and  existing 
enterprises  Nearly  $4  million  has  been  In- 
vested  by  local  people  In   these   enterprises. 

"We  firmly  believe  that  the  starting  pwint 
for  any  program  of  this  type  is  people  as  the 
basic  ingredient.  We  do  not  stress  projects, 
programs,  professional  leadership,  nor  or- 
ganization^— we  put   our   trust   in   people. 

"We  say  to  our  people  that  there  Is  no 
Santa  Claus.  Ty.ere  is  no  Santa  Claus  at 
Washington,  at  the  St.ate  capital,  at  the  State 
college,  or  at  the  local  county  seat,  who  can 
hand  the  good  life  to  them.  The  people  who 
live  in  the  community  and  love  it  must  as- 
sume tlieir  (;Vkn  responsibilities  and  take 
ad',  ar.iage  of  ^licir  God-given  opportunities." 
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Mr.  SCRANTON.  Accordingly,  the 
point  I  want  to  make  this  afternoon  spe- 
cifically is  this:  It  is  perfectly  possible, 
in  fact  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  eradi- 
cate unemployment  throughout  the  Na- 
tion where  it  exists  in  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy, for  the  local  people  to  join  together 
to  develop  community  organizations,  to 
eradicate  these  particular  sore  points 
that  are  causing  difBculty  and  the  un- 
employment that  goes  with  it,  because 
with  such  development  there  comes  a 
spirit  within  the  community  which  is  it- 
self an  enticement  to  new  industry  and 
new  jobs.  Commtmity  efforts  of  the  type 
I  have  briefly  outlined  this  afternoon, 
carried  forward  with  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm, are  the  final  answers  to  both 
frictional  and  structural  unemployment 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Sp)eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  the  work 
he  has  done  in  this  area.  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  particularly  those 
who  will  read  these  studies  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  putting  in  the  Record,  the 
one  regarding  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and,  of 
course,  the  work  done  in  Lackawanna 
County,  in  Scranton,  to  the  fact  that  I 
know  the  gentleman  himself  has  played 
a  great  part  in  the  work  done  in  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  and  Lackawanna. 

The  point  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  develop  is  this:  Here  we  are 
at  the  Federal  level.  In  what  area  has 
the  Federal  Grovernment  assisted  in  the 
work  done  in  Lackawanna  County,  and 
where,  in  the  gentleman's  judgment, 
would  further  help  have  been  meaning- 
fiil  In  the  work  that  was  done  in  Scran- 
ton and  possibly  these  other  areas? 
Would  the  gentleman  develop  that  a  lit- 
tle bit? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  In  the  course  of 
the  development  of  these  community  or- 
ganizations and  their  work  there  has 
been  assistance  from  both  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Governments  in  these  re- 
spects. 

Both   the  Department  of   Commerce 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  have  done 
certain  work  which  has  been  very  help- 
ful from  two  or  three  standpoints.    In 
the  first  place,  they  have  clearly  made 
statistics  available  on  unemployment  and 
on  the  problems  of  imemployment,  and 
also  on  what  is  needed  to  offset  such  dif- 
ficulties.   There  has  never  been,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  any  direct  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  financial  help 
or  otherwise.     From  the  standpoint  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  is  not 
true.     Primarily   emanating   from   the 
work  that  was  done  in  our  area,  a  bill 
which  passed  the  State  legislature  allows 
for  part  of  the  mortgage  money  that  is 
used  to  build  these  buildings  to  come 
from  a  State  organization.    But  the  Na- 
tional   Government,    except    from    the 
standpoint   of   statistical   effort   and   a 
considerable  amount  of  sympathy,  has 
rendered  comparatively  little  help  so  far. 
With  the  Area  Development  Act.  it  is 
hoped,  and  I  think  it  will  eventually  ma- 
terialize, there  is  a  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing more  financial  help  which  is  needed 


now  that  the  local  community  has  done 
so  much. 

Mr.  CUFITIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  studies  of  the  Holland 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  which  was  recently 
completed  in  the  area  of  retraining.  One 
of  the  points  I  was  hoping  would  be  de- 
veloped in  that  subcommittee  was  the 
work  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
could  be  doing  and  possibly  has  to  some 
degree  in  simply  gathering  together  what 
information  exists  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  to  what  is  being  done  such  as  in 
Scranton.  Pa.,  and  being  a  clearinghouse 
of  that  information  so  that  it  would  be 
available  to  other  communities.  I  was 
wondering  if  in  your  work  in  Scranton, 
Pa.,  you  had  utilized  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  given  us  the  usual  type  of 
statistical  information  which  they  give 
to  all  communities  with  regard  to  the 
status  of  imemployment.  We  have  re- 
cently requested  of  them  information 
which  would  help  us  to  get  vital  statis- 
tics on  labor  management  problems,  be- 
cause this  is  a  problem  in  our  area  as 
well.  So  far  we  have  received  some  in- 
formation but  not  enough  to  make  it 
thoroughly  useful.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  none 
in  the  minds  of  people  who  have  been 
in  the  forejf ront  on  this  in  our  area,  that 
both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  can  be  and 
could  be  of  great  assistance,  particularly 
from  an  informational  standpoint  be- 
cause this  is  something  that  we  can  use. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  occur  and  we 
are  making  efforts  to  obtain  such 
inform.ation. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Returning 
to  the  area  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, which  has  the  jurisdiction  over 
vocational  education  and  Federal  aid. 
did  the  Department  of  Education  serve 
of  value  in  the  area  of  Federal  assistance 
to  vocational  education  in  the  work  done 
in  Scranton? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  The  Department  of 
Education  in  Washington  was  not  of  any 
material  assistance  in  this.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  done  a  good 
job  in  setting  up  a  vocational  retraining 
program. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Goldberg,  dated  May  12,  1961.  addressed 
to  Mr.  Donald  H.  Ackerman,  Jr.,  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Repubhcan  policy  commit- 
tee and  staff  director  of  this  study  on 
employment  that  we  are  conducting. 
This  letter  sets  forth  some  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  gathering  statistics  and  what  in- 
formation is  being  developed  in  the 
States  on  certain  communities.  I  think 
it  is  a  basic  document  that  will  be  very 
helpful  in  these  studies  that  we  are 
conducting. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  May  12, 1961. 
Mr.  Donald  H.  Ackerman,  Jr., 
Staff  Director,  Republican  Policy  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ackerman:  This  Is  in  further  re- 
ply to  your  inquiry  of  AprU  18  requesting  In- 
formation relating  to  geographical  skill 
surpliises  and  shortages  for  use  in  your  long- 
range  study  on  employment.  As  previously 
noted,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
and  its  affiliated  State  agencies  develop  con- 
siderable occupational  information  on  man- 
power requirements  and  labor  supply.  These 
products  of  the  employment  security  system, 
geared  primarily  to  meeting  community  man- 
power problems  and  the  operating  needs  of 
local  public  employment  offices,  furnish  sig- 
nificant current  and  long-range  data  on  avail- 
able skills  and  the  types  of  workers  in  de- 
mand in  specific  labor  market  areas  and  the 
Nation. 

S-^me  45  State  employment  security  agen- 
cies, with  the  technical  assistance  of  this 
Bureau,  are  engaged  in  a  program  of  collect- 
ing, analyzing,  and  publishing  State  and  lo- 
cal Job  opportunities  Information.  Area 
skills  surveys,  providing  information  on  the 
occupational  composition  of  current  employ- 
ment, anticipated  requirements,  labor  sup- 
ply and  related  data,  are  completed  or  In 
progress  In  more  than  40  States.  These  sur- 
veys, relating  local  manpower  resources  to 
current  and  anticipated  employment  oppor- 
tunities (generally  Including  needs  2  and  5 
years  hence ) ,  usually  Include  studies  of  de- 
m.-ind  and  supply  In  skilled,  professional,  and 
other  key  occupations  in  the  community. 
In  most  instances,  the  consideration  of  de- 
mand and  supply  In  selected  occupations 
has  included  an  evaluation  of  the  output  of 
qualified  manpower  from  area  training  fa- 
cilities, including  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutes, as  well  as  apprenticeship  and  other 
in-plant  program.  Area  skill  surveys  are 
particularly  useful  to  a  community  in  pro- 
viding needed  information  for  directing  local 
educational  and  training  objectives.  Copies 
of  the  San  Diego.  Dallas,  and  Tucson  skill 
surveys,  as  well  as  a  listing  of  such  studies 
prepared,  in  progress  or  planned,  are  being 
forwarded   under  separate  cover. 

In  addition,  33  State  employment  security 
agencies  have  published  or  are  preparing 
guides  for  separate  occupations  or  occupa- 
tional fields,  aided,  in  many  Instances,  by  in- 
formation made  available  through  the  area 
skill  survey  program.  These  guides  contain 
basic  information  on  the  Job  content,  em- 
ployment outlook  and  other  economic  fac- 
tors a.ssoclated  with  the  occupation. 

Industry  manpower  surveys  present  anal- 
yses of  labor  market  developments,  the  cur- 
rent employment  situation  and  Job  outlook 
for  the  next  6  months  in  selected  Indus- 
tries. They  are  based  primarily  upon  estab- 
lishment ni^mpower  reports  collected  by  local 
offices  of  the  State  employment  security 
agencies,  stipplemented  by  information  from 
other  government,  industry,  and  related 
sources.  These  surveys  include  information 
on  occupational  shortages  and  other  man- 
power recruitment  problems. 

Tiiree  other  reports  prepared  in  this  Bu- 
reau provide  additional  significant  informa- 
tion on  occupational  labor  needs. 

Ct'RREMT  LABOR  MARKET  CONDmONS  IN  ENCI- 
NLERING,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  OCCU- 
PATIONS 

This  report  was  initiated  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
President's  Committee  on  Scientists  and  En- 
gineers.    The  report  has  been  based  prima- 
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rlly  on  special  blmjnthly  analyses  of  current 
conditions  In  the  JO  largest  major  labor  mar- 
ket areas  and  on  statewide  statistics  on  Job 
openings  for  thes.!  occupations  which  have 
been  placed  In  Interarea  clearance  by  public 
employment  offices  Information  has  also 
been  developed  fr^m  other  sources,  such  as 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government, 
vuilverslty  placement  services,  and  profes- 
sional societies. 

area     LABtR     MARKET     TRE.NDS 

Tills  Bureau's  bimonthly  Area  Labor 
M;irket  Trends"  biUetm  regularly  contains  a 
national  roundup  if  are.i  labor  market  devel- 
opments and  sho:-t-tcrm  employment  pros- 
pects. Including  the  current  occupational 
demand-supply  situation.  The  local  labor 
market  reports  on  which  this  survey  Is  based 
provide  a  manpower  demand  and  supply 
analysis.  Including  ccnslderable  occupational 
detail  regarding  j(  b  opeiilngs  and  the  com- 
position of  the  unemployed,  for  the  Nation's 
principal  li^idustrl;  1  centers  and  many  small- 
er areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus. 

QUARTERl  Y    SfRVEY  OF  LOC.\L  OCCUPATIONAL 

SKORTACES 

This  quarterly  ;  nalysis  is  b:i.sed  on  inven- 
tories Of  jwb  opei.lngs  which  are  published 
e\ery  2  weeks  by  f  11  State  employment  secu- 
rity agencies.  The  openings  listed  in  these 
inventories  represent  a  compilation  of  Jobs 
for  which  there  is  not  an  adequate  supply 
of  local  workers  a  id  employers  are  willing  to 
recruit  out-of-ar^a  applicants.  While  all 
local  occupational  short.iges  are  not  reflected 
in  these  fligures,  the  inventory  listings  of 
these  openings  pli-ced  in  clearance  la  process 
of  matching  workers  lu  one  area  with  Jobs  in 
other  areas),  ne  erthcless.  provide  a  good 
indication  of  the  relative  volume,  trend,  and 
types  of  occupat.onal  shortages. 
Yours  slnc<  rely. 

Arihur  J.  Goldberg. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MOELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio. 

Mr.  MOELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
making  a  very  defiiTite  contribution  here 
to  the  efforts  of  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
fi-onted  with  a  tremendously  high  un- 
employment situation  at  the  present 
time. 

I  would  like  'm  share  with  you  an  ex- 
perience we  enjoyed  just  last  week,  the 
answer  partiall./  at  least  to  the  question : 
"What  is  being  cone  on  the  Federal  level? 
Seven  or  eight  counties  in  my  district 
have  been  labeled  depressed  areas  quali- 
fied for  assistance  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Ac  t.  We  have  had  excellent 
cooperation  fro.'n  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, from  the  Agriculture  Department, 
and  also  from  HEW,  in  efforts  to  pin- 
point the  probk  ms  in  all  these  communi- 
ties. We  spent  :i  solid  day  in  each  county. 
These  men  were  able  to  see  the  problems. 
They  met  then  with  the  community 
leaders  and  offered  their  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  helping  them  arrive  at  some 
solution. 

I  think  then;  has  been  excellent  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  The  gentleman, 
however,  made  one  statement  that 
should  be  empiasized,  and  that  is  that 
every  commim  ty  must  face  up  to  and 
recognize  that  it  is  community  leader- 
ship and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  solve  their  problems  that 
counts.    Without  that  leadership.  Gov- 


ernment assistance  is  going  to  be  of  no 
avail. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCRANTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  believe  it  might 
be  helpful  to  the  gentleman  in  clarifying 
the  situation  to  point  out  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  used  h.s  home 
area.  Lackawanna  County,  as  an  exam- 
ple. I  am  sure  the  experience  of  the 
Chica.^o  Heights,  III.,  area  in  my  district 
will  be  of  interest,  where  a  local  group 
did  an  effective  job  of  combat.ng  un- 
employment. It  was  a  repetition  of  the 
Wheeling  story.  In  each  case  we  found 
a  .significant  difference  as  well  as  a  sig- 
nificant common  situation,  the  difference 
being  that  there  is  definitely  a  different 
type  of  unemployable  persons,  the  geo- 
graphical conditions,  the  history,  the 
traditions,  and  all  those  problems  that 
go  into  any  community  district.  Then 
there  are  individual  problems  that  enter 
into  the  picture. 

The  greatest  factors,  however  are  thr 
de.siie.  the  imagination,  and  the  leader- 
ship exorcised  on  the  part  of  local  com- 
munity leaders,  that  is,  the  public  of- 
ficials, the  businessmen's  committee,  tl.c 
labor  union  leaders,  and  all  those  groups 
wlaich  work  together.  This  coordinated 
efficiency,  this  dedicated  type  of  local 
community  spirit  has  done  the  job 
which  we  emphasize  here  needs  to  be 
done  in  many,  many  communities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virgima. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  should  like  vei-y  much 
to  acknowledge  the  very  fair  way  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  analyzed  the  problem  in  this  own 
particular  area.  It  is  Ukewise  applica- 
ble to  many  other  areas  of  tlie  coun- 
try. What  can  be  done  in  a  given  sit- 
uation depends  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  local  government,  local  industry,  and 
the  desire  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity to  help  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. All  that  is  contained  in  the  sur- 
vey. A  part  of  this  survey  was  made  in 
the  largest  metropolitan  area  in  my 
Congressional  District,  Wheeling,  W. 
"Va.,  and  I  think  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  insertion  made 
In  the  Record  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Har- 
tung  of  Wheeling  College  in  the  city  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  realize  what  can  be 
done  by  local  development  organiza- 
tions, Usting  the  aid  of  both  Federal 
and  }ocal  governments  since  1931,  and 
what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
bringing  life  and  industry  to  the  com- 
munity. They  have  dwelt  uix)n  local 
initiative  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
suitable  answer  to  a  problem  over  a  long 
number  of  years. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  per(*eive,  if  I 
may  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield 
further,  where  we  as  a  community  will 
receive  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  re- 
cently enacted  legislation  in  the  field  of 


area  redevelopment,  because  that  legis- 
lation itself  attempts  to  give  to  local 
development  organizations  an  initiative 
along  with  a  push  from  the  Federal 
Government,  a  giant  push  in  some  re- 
spects. Whereas  we  have  been  treating 
this  on  a  local  level,  on  a  local  basis,  for 
a  number  of  years,  the  undertaking  has 
not  always  spelled  success;  but  the  Ohio 
Valley  Development  Corp.  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  local  communities  in  an 
endeavor  to  meet  the  unemployment 
situaiion  m  my  community  thus  far  has 
been  a  successful  undertaking. 

I  lake  this  opportunity  to  applaud  the 
local  governments  and  local  initiative  in 
the  area  of  Wheeling.  W.  Va.  I  thank 
Llie  gcnlieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  thank  Uie  gen- 
tleman. We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Dr. 
Hartung  and  the  fine  job  he  has  done 
concerning  the  city  of  Wheeling.  1 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  himself  and  the  leadership  he 
ha.s  taken  there. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gcr.- 
tleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  his  very 
fine  presentation  and  for  the  very  effec- 
tive work  which  he  has  done  in  prcpa:  - 
ing  this  analysis. 

Also  I  wish  to  thank  the  other  Mem- 
ber participating,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  !Mr.  DerwinskiI.  Also  may  I 
express  my  own  personal  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
CuRTisJ.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is  not  only  a  member  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  but  he  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  is.  in  my  opinion,  the 
foremost  expert  on  the  economics  of  the 
United  States  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today.  We  are  most  fortu- 
nate in  having  his  services  in  leading 
this  particular  discussion  on  reports  by 
Republican  Members,  and  we  appreci- 
ate his  efforts. 

Also.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  participation. 

We  certainly  have  no  desire  to  make 
this  a  show  on  one  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
we  welcome  the  participation  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side,  because 
unemployment  and  the  economics  of  the 
country  are  problems  that  cut  across 
party  lines,  and  any  time  a  Member  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  desires  to 
participate,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, I  am  sure,  will  Join  with  me  in 
welcoming  that  Member. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  this  entire 
presentation  is  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  that  community 
efforts  are  basic  and  essential.  We  are 
indebted  to  not  only  Dr.  Hartung  and 
the  two  gentlemen  who  are  distin- 
guished leaders  of  this  group,  but  all  the 
participants  today,  especially  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATfflAS.  I  would  like  to  sec- 
ond particularly  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is  doing  a  service  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  problems  we  are  discussing 
today  require  the  best  brains,  the  best 
thinking,  and  the  best  efforts  of  all  of 
us.  As  one  who  represents  a  congres- 
sional district  that  has  two  areas  which 
are  classified  as  areas  of  persistent  and 
substantial  unemployment,  I  have  a  di- 
rect interest  in  this  matter.  We  have 
been  working  hard  within  the  district, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  thinking  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  been 
presenting  today  that  will  help  us  solve 
some  of  the  common  problems  so  that  we 
can  reach  a  common  conclusion,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. * 
The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  is 
that  there  are  many  efforts  going  on 
all  over  the  country  on  a  self-help  com- 
munity basis. 

A  great  many  of  them  can  learn,  one 
from  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  had  delegations  from  almost  every 
State  of  the  union  and  many  foreign 
countries  to  my  own  community  to  see 
the  type  of  work  that  has  been  done 
there.  An  outstanding  example  is  the 
very  successful  plan  in  the  city  of  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  a  city  which  once  had  the 
highest  percentage  of  unemployment  of 
any  city  in  the  Nation  and  which  today 
is  no  longer  in  any  of  the  categories  set 
down  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as 
having  unemployment  of  any  sizable 
amount. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It  was  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  work  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  on  this  project.  As  the 
gentleman  has  explained  to  the  House, 
this  is  the  first  in  a  series  that  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  present  to  the 
House  entitled  "Operation  Employment." 
We  have  found  in  dealing,  as  we  have, 
with  numerous  communities  throughout 
the  country  that  community  effort  can 
be  extremely  vital  and  efficient,  sis  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out.  In  discuss- 
ing my  home  area,  the  specific  area  of 
Chicago  Heights,  which  we  used  in  our 
studies,  I  would  just  like  to  review  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  that  in  ap- 
proximately 7^2  years  this  community, 
through  a  civic  program,  completely  local 
in  nature,  attracted  23  new  industries, 
expanded  12  existing  plants,  and  created 
over  6,000  new  jobs,  and  all  of  this  as 
the  result  of  inspired  local  effort.  And, 
I  am  sure  if  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  I,  with  our  adviser  and 
counsel.  Professor  Hartung,  had  had  the 
time  to  delve  into  numerous  communities 
a'l  over  the  country,  we  could  have  pro- 
duced examples  that  often  exceeded 
those  that  we  present  to  you  this  after- 
noon. And,  it  is  my  hope  that  not  only 
thia  afternoon  but  in  the  days  to  follow, 


when  our  colleagues  will  participate  m 
Operation  Employment,  that  they  do  re- 
ceive ttie  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  This  problem  is  certainly  one 
of  bipartisanship.  It  is  certainly  one 
that  has  its  repercussions  throughout  the 
country  and  certainly  one  that  deserves 
our  constant  attention. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  want  to  compU- 
ment  mj'  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Scr.xnton  I .  I  know 
by  my  experience  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  that 
he  and  many  of  the  people  in  his  area 
have  come  to  grips  with  this  problem  of 
unemployment.  These  people  have  done 
it  on  their  own  without  coming  to  the 
Federal  Government  crying  for  more 
and  more  money,  when  they  realize  that 
this  does  not  really  solve  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  I  think  that  during 
the  period  of  over  15  years  that  our  col- 
league [Mr.  Scranton]  has  served  in  the 
local  area  on  hard-working  committees 
that  have  genuinely  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem.  Mr.  Scranton  has  been 
instrumental  in  solving  it  and  has  proven 
that  it  is  not  neces.<!ary  to  have  all  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  solved  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  I  think  he  is  to  be  compli- 
mented and  I  think  the  examples  he 
and  Mr.  Derwinski  have  given  here  to- 
day should  serve  as  a  strong  reminder  to 
the  whole  country  that  the  real  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  can  best  be  solved 
at  the  local  level.  Federal  money  just 
does  not  hold  all  the  answers  to  unem- 
ployment 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  kindly. 

I  wish  I  could  agree  that  we  have  com- 
pletely solved  the  problem  in  our  com- 
munity. We  have  not.  But.  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  unemployment 
from  the  coal  industry  can  go  no  higher. 
because  the  coal  industry  is  at  its  nadir 
in  our  area,  and  without  this  type  of 
community  effort,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  saved  some  10,000 
jobs.  We  are  hopeful  of  saving  many 
more  v/hen  the  community  effort  is  being 
made. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  entitled  "The  Wheeling  Story" 
prepared  by  Prof.  Bruno  J.  Hartung  of 
Wheeling  College,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  in 
which  he  tells  in  a  most  thorough,  prac- 
tical, and  dramatic  manner,  the  story 
of  the  community  efforts  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  which  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  local  accomplishments  in 
solving  community  problems  involving 
chronic  unemployment: 

The    Wheeling    Story 
In  this  chronicle  the  writer  hopes  to  pre- 
sent  a   panorama  of   events   depicting   how 


t!ic  ct.niinumiy  oi  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  through 
civic  minded  groups  and  Individuals  has 
attempted  to  solve  its  moet  pressing  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  While  far  from 
complete  in  realizing  its  objectives,  it  never- 
theless should  be  apparent,  to  even  the  most 
c.isual  observer,  that  the  community  has 
made  tremendous  strides  toward  realizing 
its  stated  aims  Tragically,  the  pace  is  too 
.--Iiw  for  many  .as  witnessed  by  the  heavy 
egress  of  popuhitlon  from  this  area  to  other 
more  economically  fortimate  areas  in  recent 
years.  It  is  the  writer's  hope  that  this  tragic 
cycle  of  historical  events  may  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  warning  to  other  areas  and  that 
they  may  benefit  from  our  experience. 

Historically  the  community  of  Wheeling 
has  benefited  very  early  from  its  location 
at  the  head  of  deepwater  navigation  on 
the  Ohio  River.  The  location  of  early  manu- 
facturing plants  v.as  dependent  not  only  on 
water  power  but  also  on  transportation  fa- 
cilities. Until  overland  routes  opened  up, 
settlers  for  the  most  part  kept  to  the  rivers. 
and  it  was  on  these  rivers  that  the  first 
sni.Ul  manufacturing  plants  were  to  be 
found.  As  the  westward  movement  gained 
momentum  chiefly  through  the  constructii  in 
of  overland  routes,  key  cities  on  the  route 
such  as  Wheeling  were  given  a  start  toward 
industrial  life. 

Largely  at  the  Insistence  of  Albert  Galla- 
tin, in  his  famous  report  on  Internal  im- 
provement.s — at  the  expense  of  the  Feder.'d 
Government — the  Congress  authorized  (on 
Mar  29,  1806),  the  building  of  a  rojd  known 
as  the  Cumberland  Road  or  National  Ro.iti 
It  was  completed  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va  .  in  1818 
Ba.=;;cany  it  was  a  portage  trail  from  the 
Potomac  River  at  Cumberland  through 
southwest  Pennsylvania  to  Wheeling  travers- 
ing a  distance  of  130  miles.  At  Whee'iine 
much  of  the  freight  took  to  flatboats  and 
coiitimiPd  down  the  Ohio  River.  The  road 
was  later  completed  to  Vandalia,  111  ,  and 
Its  834  miles  provided  the  chief  route  for 
the  .settlers  going  west.  This  double  ad- 
vantiige  of  being  at  the  head  of  deepwater 
and  being  at  the  terminus  of  the  National 
Pike  provided  unparalled  economic  advan- 
tages for  the  location  of  Infant  Industries 
By  1831!  a  thriving  industrial  economy  w.iS 
in  the  making.  Pottery,  calico,  glass,  rope 
making,  as  well  as  tobacco  products,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  priced  cigars  called 
■■^togies"  for  "conestogas"  were  some  of  the 
iudu.<?tries  which  thrived.  Earlier  coal  and 
limestone  deposits  were  discovered  which 
set  the  stage  for  the  development  of  the 
iron  industry  and  which  eventually  m.Tde 
it  internationally  famous  as  the  "Nail  City  " 
and  later  the  "St^el  City." 

By  1900  Wheeling  was  a  thriving  old  estab- 
lished industrial  community.  During  the 
period  from  1900  to  1926  were  sown  the  seeds 
of  a  slow  economic  erosion  possibly  because 
ex*?ting  economic  interests  did  not  want 
competition  or  because  the  rich  had  become 
complacent  and  possibly  lacked  many  of  the 
more  sterling  qualities  of  their  forebears. 
By  1926  the  eastern  Ohio  coalfields  were 
depleted.  As  a  result.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  caused  payrolls  to  fall  from  $60 
million  to  $15  million.  It  readily  became 
apparent  that  something  had  to  Ije  done  to 
help  the  distressed  community.  The  plea 
was  heard  when  a  group  of  civic  minded 
merchants  formed  the  Ohio  Valley  Indus- 
trial Corp.,  and  by  1931  raised  $500,000  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  industrial  land  sites 
and  helping  distressed  industries.  In  1934. 
at  the  depth  of  the  depression,  the  industrial 
development  program  came  to  an  abrupt 
end 

During  the  war  years  the  city  did  not  at- 
tract large  scale  war  factories  and  by  1947 
it  was  again  apparent  that  efforts  were  nec- 
essary to  revive  the  economy.  In  1948  the 
Ohio  Valley  Industrial  Corp.  was  reactivated 
with  one-half  of  the  organizational  ex- 
penses being  borne  by  the  Wheeling  Steel 
Corp.,   the  dominant  employer  in  the  area. 
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Mr.  Robert  Rownd  was  the  executive  direc- 
tor, and  under  Us  leadership  an  energetic 
campaign  was  la  inched  to  attract  new  In- 
dustrial plants;  towever,  new  plants  needed 
vast  acres  of  land — something  Wheeling  did 
not  have  to  offer.  Ohio  County's  density 
figure — 669.8 — is  ihe  highest  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  Thus  the  viewpoint  devel- 
(;ped  that  area  c  evelopment  must  encom- 
pass the  entire  metropolitan  area  and  not 
only  the  city  of  Wheeling.  Over  a  period 
of  time,  Rownd  and  the  OVIC  were  able  to 
attract  several  sizable  plants  to  the  imme- 
diate valley  area  and  one  new  industrial 
plant  located  In  tlie  city  Itself. 

In  the  post  Woi  Id  War  II  years  it  readily 
became  apparent  that  efforts  had  to  be 
launched  to  develop  civic  pride  which  had 
sunk  to  a  distress  ngly  low  point  However, 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  concerted 
drive  on  such  major  problems  as  smok.  jon- 
trol.  housing,  planning,  parking,  and  slum 
clearance.  Not  until  1960  was  the  neces- 
sary drive  and  energy  forthcoming  to  launch 
an  assault  on  these  community  sore  spots 
It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Wheeling  Clvltan 
Club  sponsored  a  6-month  series  of  pro- 
grams delving  int)  all  phases  of  the  city's 
problems.  Prom  these  discussions  evolved 
an  idea  later  de\  eloped  by  the  Wheeling 
Civic  Clubs  Association — an  organization  of 
representatives  of  ill  existing  civic  and  serv- 
ice clubs  In  town 

These  representit  fives  met  monthly  to  dis- 
cuss and  develop  current  community  projects 
and  problems  From  these  discussions 
evolved  the  Wheeling  Area  Conference  on 
Community  Development  whose  organiza- 
tional structure  *'as  patterned  after  the 
Allegheny  Confer*  nee  on  Community  De- 
velopment which  sparked  so  dramatically 
Pittsburgh's    spectacular    renaissance 

Quickly  $80,000  was  raised  for  organiza- 
tional purposes.  Monthly  luncheons  were 
held  at  which  time  current  and  pressing 
problen^s  were  d  scussed  Expert  opinion 
was  solicited  and  field  trips  to  other  cities 
having    similar    problems    were    conducted 

Standing  comn.lttees  Included:  arterial 
highways,  cooperation  with  civic  organiza- 
tions, cooperation  with  governmental  units, 
community  Imprcvement.  finance,  housing 
and  development,  egal  advisory,  parking  and 
traffic,  public  relations,  schools  and  educa- 
tion, and  ways  and  means 

The  first  major  project  on  the  agenda  of 
the  conference  w;is  that  of  smoke  control, 
and  this  project  resulted  in  a  model  air  pol- 
lution control  ordinance  passed  by  city  coun- 
cil  In  February  ol    1955. 

Shortly  after  It,'-  founding  the  realization 
was  forthcoming  that  a  plan  prepared  by  ex- 
perts was  necessary  for  long-range  planning 
and  growth. 

In  the  year  1956,  through  a  contribution 
of  $40,000.  the  Wheeling  Area  Conference 
hired  a  private  consultant.  Mr  Francis  Dodd 
McHugh,  to  submit  portions  of  a  compre- 
hensive communi.y  plan  to  the  city.  Mr. 
McHugh  prepared  and  submitted  for  con- 
sideration to  city  officials,  two  plans:  Land 
use  and  thorouglifare:  two  studies:  Land 
utilization  and  natural  resources  and  eco- 
nomic population:  and  two  regulatory  meas- 
ures: Zoning  and  subdivision  regulations. 
These  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  McHugh  were 
never  adopted  by  city  council,  but  have 
since  served  as  a  foundation  and  guideline 
that  has  promote<i  the  efforts  of  the  Wheel- 
ing Planning  Commission  toward  a  better 
community. 

Wheeling  has  a  nonpartisan  city  manager- 
city  council  form  of  government.  Council- 
men  are  elected  at  large  from  11  city 
wards.  A  mayor  is  selected  from  this  group 
of  councilmen  ai.d  he  presides  at  council 
meetings.  The  mayor  has  no  administra- 
tive powers.  City  coimcil  appoints  a  city 
manager  who  directs  the  administrative  end 
of  city  government.  Council  is  a  legislative 
body. 


Because  of  the  area  conference  activity 
in  the  field  of  city  planning.  Wheeling's 
Planning  Commission  was  revived  and  be- 
came an  active,  functioning  body.  For  the 
first  time  it  was  provided  with  e.  regular 
annual  budget  and  a  staff  to  carry  on  the 
work  as  Initiated  by  the  McHugh  etudies. 

Utilizing  Mr.  McHugh's  material  iis  a  basis 
to  start  with,  the  planning  commltsion  un- 
dertook the  Job  of  revising  his  plans  In  order 
to  give  the  city  a  comprehensive  community 
plan  that  entails  four  basic  plans  and  two 
regulatory  measures,   which  are: 

Plans:  Land  use,  thoroughfare,  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  public  improvements. 

Regulatory  measures:  Zoning  and  sub- 
division. 

The  planning  commission  has  since  com- 
pleted and  city  council  adopted  the  land  use 
plan  of  1980  and  subdivision  regulations  as 
well  as  the  community  facilities  plan  and 
the  public  improvement  plan.  Also  before 
council  for  their  consideration  is  the 
thoroughfare  plan  adopted  by  the  ;3lanning 
commission  on  February   15,   1961. 

At  present,  the  planning  commission  Is 
working  toward  the  revision  of  the  present 
zoning  ordinance,  soon  to  be  submitted  to 
council  for  their  consideration. 

To  give  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
basic  elements  of  a  comprehensive  commu- 
nity plan,  the  following  explanations  are 
offered : 

PLANS 

Land  use 
The  land  use  plan  is  tht  most  basic  and 
Important  part  of  the  comprehensive  com- 
munity plan  due  to  the  fact  that  the  remain- 
ing section  of  the  comprehensive  plsxi  will  be 
directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the 
land  use  plan  by  the  year  1980.  This  plan 
determines  to  a  degree,  based  on  area  dis- 
tricts, where  people  will  live,  work,  shop, 
and  play,  by  designating  residential,  indus- 
trial, conmiercial,  and  recreational  areas. 
It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  as 
population  counts  are  taken  and  the  actual 
land  use  changes,  this  plan  may  be  revised 
to  meet  changes,  thtis  avoiding  uneconomical 
and  unbalanced  development.  ^ 

Thoroughfare  plan 
The   thoroughfare   plan  is   a  general   plan 
intended  as  a   guide  for   the  planning  and 
construction  of  highways  and  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  street  circulation  pattern. 

Commuiiity  facilities 
The  community  facilities  plan  i;}  a  plan 
which  is  designed  to  accomplish  two  things: 
(1)  To  show  existing  facilities  in  the  com- 
munity; and  (2)  to  revise  and  project  these 
facilities  in  order  that  they  may  serve  their 
intended  purpose  to  the  fullest  ext-jnt. 

Piibitc  improvement  plan 
This  plan  is  intended  to  show  waere  and 
how  the  community  will  acquire  the  finan- 
cial means  for  any  public  improvement, 
and  to  construct  a  priority  schedule  for 
these  improvements. 

REGULATORY    MEASURES 

Zoning 
Basically,  zoning  is  the  legal  tool  that 
enables  a  community  to  set  up  it;;  various 
districts  and  is  also  the  legal  tool  that 
nudges  communities  into  proper  j)lannlng. 
Zoning  must  be  reasonably  calculated  to 
project  the  health,  welfare,  and  iiafety  of 
the  public  while  leading  to  the  betterment 
of  the  community.  This  regulatory  measure 
is  also  the  means  and  tool  for  accomplish- 
ment of  the  land-use  plan. 

Subdivision  regulations 
Subdivision  regulations  are  necoeaary  to 
promote  the  public  safety,  health  md  gen- 
eral welfare,  to  provide  for  suitable  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  with  adequa:«  streets 
and  utilities  and  appropriate  building  sites, 


to  stifle  unnecessary  expenditures  of  public 
funds  by  re.'^erving  space  for  public  lands 
and  buildings  and  projoer  land  records  for 
the  convenience  of  tlie  public,  and  for  better 
identification  and  permanent  location  of 
real  estate  boundaries. 

Thus  far,  I  have  discussed  the  compre- 
hensive community  plan,  and  how  this  plan, 
with  its  elements,  offers  a  pattern  that  will 
guide  a  community  toward  better  economic 
development.  Yet,  this  plan,  important  as 
it  may  be.  is  just  one  of  seven  parts  of 
Wheeling's  workable  program  prepared  by 
McHugh 

To  elaborate,  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
called  upon  all  local  communities  to  attack 
their  urban  problems  by  developing  a  local 
workable  program.  Briefly,  the  workable 
program  is  a  community's  own  long-range 
practical  guide  to  achieve  civic  facelifting, 
to  rid  itself  of  blighted  neighborhoods,  to 
prevent  reoccurrence  of  urban  decay,  im- 
prove building  and  housing  standards,  and 
prepare  for   orderly   municipal   growth. 

In  addition,  such  a  community  blueprint, 
submitted  and  approved  by  the  HKFA  ad- 
ministrator In  accordance  with  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  and  its  suteequent  amendments, 
qualifies  a  municipality  to  apply  for  certain 
major  Federal  assistance  programs. 

Under  the  workable  program,  a  commu- 
nity agrees  to  work  toward  the  attainment, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  of  the  following 
seven  objectives: 

1.  Codes  and  ordinances. 

2.  A  comprehensive  community  plan. 

3.  Neighborhood  analysis. 

4.  Administrative  organization. 

5  Financing. 

6  Housing  for  displaced  persons. 
7.  Citizen  participation. 

Wheeling,  realizing  the  advantages  of  re- 
ceiving Federal  aid,  submitted  Its  applica- 
tion to  the  HHFA,  and  In  1957  became  certi- 
fied as  having  a  workable  program  and  each 
year  since  has  been  recertified.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  once  a  community  has  be- 
come certified,  this  certification  is  good  for 
1  year  only.  Each  year  thereafter,  the  com- 
munity must  apply  for  recertlficatlon  show- 
ing the  progress  they  have  made  on  the  at- 
tainment of  the  seven  elements.  If  the 
HHFA  after  examination  of  the  application 
for  recertlficatlon  feels  the  community  has 
not  substantially  progressed  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  the  seven  elements,  the  com- 
munity is  then  no  longer  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Earlier  in  1954  a  committee  of  the  Wheel- 
ing Area  Conference  known  as  the  com- 
munity improvement  committee  and  headed 
by  Robert  L.  Levenson,  saw  the  need  for 
slum  clearance  in  Wheeling.  At  the  urging 
of  this  committee,  city  council  created  an 
urban  redevelopment  authority  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  area  conference  committee  were 
appointed  to  serve  on  this  authority. 

With  no  funds  from  any  source  the  au- 
thority began  the  task  of  preparing  a  survey 
and  planning  application  for  a  redevelop- 
ment project  in  what  is  known  as  Center 
Wheeling  After  months  of  labor  the  appli- 
cation was  filed  with  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of   1949. 

Shortly  after,  the  HHFA  approved  the  ap- 
plication and  $75,000  in  planning  funds.  A 
capital  grant  reservation  for  nearly  a  half 
million  dollars  was  reserved  at  that  time  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  Wheeling 
project.  This  was  the  first  such  application 
in  the  United  States  prepared  by  nonpro- 
fessional, private  citizens,  which  won  ap- 
proval of  the  HHFA. 

In  1954  the  1949  act  was  amended  by 
Congress  to  bring  forth  the  new  idea  of 
urban  renewal.  The  Wheeling  authority 
prepared  necessary  State  legislation  and  fol- 
lowed it  through  the  West  Virginia  State 
Legislature. 
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When  planning  was  completed  on  the 
Center  Wheeling  project  It  waa  determined 
that  thlB  particular  blighted  area  be  rede- 
veloped for  ufie  as  a  light  Industrial  park  to 
aid  the  city's  economic  base.  The  HHPA 
approved  the  plans  In  1957  and  reserved  a 
new  capital  grant  totaling  nearly  a  million 
dollars. 

In  order  to  raise  the  city's  share  of  the 
project  cost — a  half  million  dollars — a  3-year 
special  levy  was  proposed.  Twice  the  levy 
was  presented  to  the  voters  but  each  time 
the  referendum  failed. 

It  was  because  of  the  work  of  this  au- 
thority In  pressing  for  urban  renewal  that 
the  city  gained  other  benefits.  The  plan- 
ning commission  was  revived.  A  master 
plan  was  drawn  by  professional  planners 
with  the  cost  borne  by  the  area  conference. 
Numerous  new  codes  relating  to  housing 
conservation  were  adopted  and  a  workable 
program  prepared  for  the  city. 

After  th«  two  levy  defeats,  members  of 
the  authority  resigned  so  that  city  council 
would  have  a  fre«  hand  in  determining  a 
new  course  of  action.  New  members  were 
appointed  to  the  authority  and  the  planning 
commission  staff  aided  in  revising  the  orig- 
inal Center  Wheeling  project. 

The  downtown  Wheeling  associates  in- 
spired by  the  administrative  lead  and  after 
consulting  with  the  new  authority,  re- 
quested council  to  raise  the  gross  sales  tax 
a  sufficient  amount  to  raise  $180,000  for  ur- 
ban renewal.  The  $180,000  plus  the  city's 
noncash  grants-in-aid  provided  the  neces- 
sary financing  for  the  project. 

At  present,  the  part  I  application  has  been 
approved,  the  public  hearing  is  scheduled 
for  May  1961  (no  voting  by  the  public  will 
be  necessary)  and  part  n  loan  and  grant  Is 
being  developed.  The  acquisition  and  clear- 
ance of  property  is  expected  to  be  underway 
this  summer. 

Traffic  and  parking  conditions  In  the  city 
of  Wheeling  have  been  improved  as  a  direct 
result  of  studies  made  by  a  committee  of 
the  Wheeling  Area  Conference.  The  Wharf 
Parking  Garage  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  activity  by  this  committee. 

Industrial  development  is  a  comparatively 
recent  venture  of  the  Wheeling  Area  Con- 
ference— with  a  committee  established  to 
perform  this  Important  phase  of  overall  area 
development.  The  preparation  of  the  vol- 
uminous data  necessary  to  the  success  of 
this  activity  Is  a  continuing  one  performed 
by  the  conference  staff. 

In  February  of  1960,  the  Ohio  Valley  Board 
of  Trade  was  absorbed  into  the  Wheeling 
Area  Conference  and  the  normal  chamber  of 
commerce  type  functions  are  now  performed 
imder  the  aegis  of  the  trade  and  ccwnmerce 
conunlttee  of  the  conference. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duties  as  a  re- 
porter If  I  did  not  cite  the  many  organiza- 
tions and  their  consequent  contributions 
toward  improving  the  moral,  economic, 
social,  aiid  cultural  climate. 

CIVTTAN     CLUB 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  heroic  efforts 
of  the  Wheeling  Clvltan  Club  In  sparking  the 
Wheeling  Area  Conference  on  Community 
Development.  Many  Clvitans  served  on  the 
sponsoring  committee  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion and  on  the  working  committees  play- 
ing a  leading  role  in  pushli;g  through  con- 
ference projects. 

At  least  three  members  of  the  Clvltan 
Club  were  cited  as  "Citizens  of  the  Month" 
indlvldunlly  by  the  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce for  work  on  behalf  of  the  community. 
Several  years  ago  the  club  sponsored  a 
downtown  improvement  award  designed  to 
stimulate  the  rebuilding  of  downtown  prop- 
erties. Since  that  time  a  total  of  37  business 
firms  in  the  central  business  district  have 
received  the  cherished  award. 

In  the  early  postwar  period  the  club  spon- 
sored  several   meetings   with  State  offlcials 


which  resulted  In  the  construction  of  the 
new  four-lane  Port  Henry  Bridge  spanning 
the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling. 

Other  projects  participated  In  by  the 
Clvltan  Club  Incliide  support  of  a  revised 
city  charter,  a  hearing  testing  program  for 
all  students  in  Ohio  County  schools  and  for 
many  years  an  annual  Christmas  party  fur 
the  area's  needy  children. 

WHEELING    COLLEGI 

This  city's  educational  pictiu-e  was  en- 
hanced greatly  when  the  new  Wlieeling 
College  opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time 
In  the  fall  of  1955.  This  multlmllhon  dol- 
lar coeducational  college  is  operated  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers.  It  i.s  the  only  college  op- 
erating within  the  city  limits.  Since  that 
time  the  college  has  made  a  lasting  imprint 
on  the  social,  educational,  and  economic 
fabric  of  the  community.  In  1967,  the  college 
sponsored  a  highly  successful  2-month  long 
seminar  on  community  plannmg  problems. 
In  1959  and  in  1960.  the  conferences  were 
repeated  for  planning  commissioners,  mu- 
nicipal officials,  and  Interested  citizens. 

Currently  the  senior  research  seminar 
for  economics  majors  at  Wheeling  College 
is  devoted  to  problems  of  area  researcb. 
Students  typically  choose  a  subject  from  a 
list  of  suggested  topics  offered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  or  by  interested 
Wheeling  area  group.s  In  addition,  each 
student  enjoys  some  measure  of  direction  by 
an  expert  lociited  in  the  community. 

The  department  of  chemistry  has  under- 
taken a  program  to  upgrade  science  teach- 
ing in  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  culminating 
in  a  National  Science  Foundation  Work- 
shop. The  department  has  also  sponsored 
a  "Chemistry  lor  Industry"  series  of  lectures 
this  past  year. 

Several  members  of  the  faculty  have  par- 
ticipated in  management-development  semi- 
nars held  over  the  years  and  one  member  is 
serving  as  a  public  member  on  a  labor  arbi- 
tration board. 

Over  the  years  the  college  has  been  a 
meeting  place  for  the  Ohio  Valley  Air  Pollu- 
tion Council  which  Itself  Is  served  by  two 
members  of  the  ficulty. 

BETHANY    COLLEGE 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Upper  Ohio  Val- 
ley Development  Council,  Inc..  senior  eco- 
nomics students  have  conducted  a  survey 
of  the  reasons  for  ingress  and  egress  of 
plants  in  the  upper  Ohio  Valley. 

Bethany  College,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Ford  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  has  carried 
out  a  community  leadership  development 
program. 

WHEELING    JAYCEES 

This  organization  has  attempted  to  rem- 
edy the  acute  juvenile  delinquency  problem 
by  promoting  projects  geared  to  tiie  youth 
of  the  area — ^mostly  in  the  nature  of  spons 
competition. 

They  were  instrumental  in  changing  the 
name  of  the  city  from  that  of  the  Power  City 
to  the  one  selected,  the  Friendly  City.  They 
are  currently  engaged  in  promoting  and 
managing  a  city-county  "Cleanup  cam- 
paign." They  also  contemplate  the  printing 
of  a  monthly  tourist  guide  for  distribution 
by  gas  stations,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  mo- 
tels. Also  In  the  planning  stage  is  a  pro- 
posal for  tax  reform  for  the  city  and  State. 
In  order  to  enhance  cltlzen-particlpatlon  In 
civic  matters,  they  have  sponsored  a  "Citizen 
of  the  Month"  program.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  a  banquet  Is  held  in  honor  of  these  12 
citizens  and  1  is  selected  as  the  most  out- 
standing of  the  year. 

The  Jaycees  have  furthermore  offered  their 
assistance  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  in 
order  to  achieve  fire  safety  in  the  area 
schools.  They  also  have  membership  on  the 
committee  checking  the  feasibility  of  a  con- 
solidated high  school  for  the  community. 


WEST     VIRGINIA     DEPARTMENT     OF     EMFLOTMENT 
SECURITY 

The  local  office  of  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security  in  Wheel- 
ing Is  one  of  five  local  offices  in  West  Vir- 
ginia participating  In  the  more  than  100- 
Qflice  network  for  professional  clearance 
services.  Inventories  from  50  States  are  re- 
ceived every  2  weeks,  listing  all  the  Job 
openings  for  professional  and  clerical  work- 
ers from  outside  their  local  area. 

Recently  students  have  been  selected 'by 
the  local  office  for  the  area  vocational  train- 
ing program.  This  training  program  was 
made  available  by  the  passage  of  house  bill 
7  by  the  State  legislature  early  In  1960.  Mr. 
Roy  Potter,  principal,  McKlnley  VocaUonal 
High  Scho<jl,  Is  the  coordinator  for  the  area 
vocational  training  program.  The  purpose 
of  this  program  Is  to  assist  Individuals,  who 
are  not  gainfully  employed,  in  acquiring  the 
essential  skills  and  related  Information  nec- 
essary for  entrance  into  a  recognized  occupa- 
tion, to  provide  training  and  reualnlng  pro- 
grams for  all  adulu  who  need  the  essential 
skills  and  related  information  necessary  for 
entrance  or  advancement  in  a  recognized  oc- 
cupation, and  to  provide  a  reservoir  of 
trained  individuals  to  satisfy  the  community 
or  area  employment  needs.  The  first  class, 
which  trained  workers  for  pressers  in  the 
drycleaninur  industry,  was  completed  In 
March  1961.  A  class  training  electric  ap- 
pliance servicemen  will  be  completed  In  June 
1961.  and  another  class  will  soon  begin. 
Clasies  will  be  held  soon  for  welders,  ma- 
chine operators  (machine  shop i .  cooks,  and 
garment  alteration. 

Display  windows  In  the  local  office  have 
been  used  to  advantage  by  local  Industries 
to  display  locally  manufactured  products. 
Arrangements  for  these  displays  have  recent- 
ly become  a  project  of  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Industrial  Management  Club  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Representing  some  23  firms. 
the  club  Is  first  giving  space  to  member  firms 
and  will  arrange  for  displays  of  other  Inter- 
ested firms  throughout  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Information  is  fiu-nlahed  regularly  to  the 
Wheeling  Area  Conference  on  Conununity 
Development  regarding  the  skills  of  appli- 
cants registered  at  the  local  office.  The  office 
also  furnishes  Information  to  the  planning 
commission  for  the  city  of  Wheeling  and  has 
Worked   with   the  save-a-plant  committee 

PublicaUons,  pertaining  to  the  area,  are 
a  central  office  function.  The  Labor  Mar- 
ket Digest  is  a  bimonthly  release  pertaining 
to  en;ployment  and  unemployment  for  the 
area  comprised  of  Ohio  and  Marshall  Coun- 
ties in  West  Virginia  and  Belmont  County 
in  Ohio,  With  cooperation  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  It  presents  statis- 
tics on  the  size  of  the  labor  force  by  In- 
dustry, the  average  hours  worked,  average 
earnings  of  production  workers  and  the  out- 
look on  employment. 

Money  was  made  available  In  1958  for  a 
study  of  the  area  which,  at  the  time,  was 
known  as  the  Wheeling.  W.  Va.-Steuben- 
ville.  Ohio,  metropolitan  area,  comprised  of 
four  counties  In  West  Virginia  (Ohio,  Mar- 
siiall,  Brooke,  and  Hancock)  and  two 
counties  In  Ohio  (Belmont  and  Jefferson!. 
Released  early  In  1959  under  the  Utle  of 
Manpower  Requirements  and  Training 
Needs  Survey.  It  projected  the  needs,  by 
occupations,  for  both  expansion  and  replace- 
ment to  1960  and  1963.  The  study  included 
all  occupations  that  required  at  least  1  year 
of  special  edvication.  or  formal  training,  or 
the  equivalent  In  planned  on-the-job  train- 
ing. The  study  was  designed  to  stimulate 
local  action  and  provide  factual  data  for  set- 
ting up  Inplant  training  programs,  voca- 
tional guidance,  curriculum  planning  in 
school  systems,  apprenticeship  programs  and 
improved  methods  of  worker  selection.  Dis- 
tribution was  made  to  all  participating  firms, 
schools   and    Interested    groups.     There   has 
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been  no  way  to  measure  Just  how  much  the 
survey  has  been  used. 

THE  UPPEB  OHIO   VALLEY  DE\1LOPMENT 
COUNCIL,    INC. 

The  piu-pose  of  this  organization  which 
lies  adjacent  to  the  Wheeling -Bridgeport 
metropolitan  area  Is  to  promote  and  advance 
the  economic,  industrial,  and  transportation 
Interests  of  the  upper  Ohio  Valley.  Although 
this  organization's  activities  are  not  prima- 
rily concerned  with  the  Wheeling  area,  there 
is  nevertheless  an  appreciable  degree  of  eco- 
nomic interdependence,  as  well  as  mutual 
competition  for  new  plants. 

Probably  the  greatest  contribution  this  or- 
ganization made  to  the  upper  Ohio  Valley 
area  was  engaging  the  Batelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute of  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic potentialities  of  this  general  region. 

The  council  further  assisted  In  having  a 
branch  of  Ohio  University  established  at 
Martins  Ferry,  as  well  as  assisting  In  estab- 
lishing at  Ohio  University  a  department  for 
regional  and  community  development  guid- 
ance. 

Although  the  council  was  successful  in 
locating  several  medium-sized  plants  In  Its 
own  area.  It  Is  doubtful  If  these  actions  pre- 
cipitated Immediate  economic  gains  to  the 
Wheeling  area.  Very  little,  if  any.  Integra- 
tion presently  exists  between  the  two  plan- 
ning groups:  however,  both  organizations 
may.  In  the  future,  provide  a  measure  of  co- 
operation for  overall  regional  planning. 

MINISTERIAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    WHXEXING 

In  1959-60  a  group  from  the  Ministerial 
Association  of  Wheeling  comprised  of  a  n\im- 
ber  of  prominent  Protestant  clergymen 
waged  a  relentless  battle  against  encroaching 
vice  and  gambling  In  the  city  and  Its  en- 
virons. Although  not  purposefully  planned 
In  line  with  the  alms  of  area  development, 
the  campaign  nevertheless  highlighted  the 
fact  that  a  community  cannot  hope  to  at- 
tract Industry  to  an  area  steeped  In  vice.  At 
this  date  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  the  meas- 
ure of  success  achieved  by  the  campaign. 

DOWNTOWN  WHEELING  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Historically,  the  downtown  Wheeling  busi- 
ness community  had  felt  the  absence  of  an 
organization  responsive  to  Its  own  needs — 
able  to  solve  common  problems — capable  of 
bringing  more  business  downtown. 

In  October  1959,  the  organization  was 
founded  and  its  membership  includes  all 
the  major  downtown  retailers,  many  small 
retailers,  banks,  utilities — nesuly  everyone 
who  has  a  stake  In  downtown  Wheeling. 

It  alms  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  down- 
town Wheeling  as  the  shopping  center  of 
the  Wheeling  region.  In  line  with  this 
stated  aim,  the  organization  has  gone  down 
on  record  as  favoring  urban  renewal,  the 
replacement  of  the  antiquated  Market  Audi- 
torium, by  backing  the  referendum  of  "liquor 
by  the  drink." 

The  special  events  committee  of  the  DWA 
has  engaged  in  such  community  services  as 
bringing  to  the  people  "Main  Street  U.S.A.," 
organizing  Fourth  of  July  fireworks,  and 
most  recently  promoting  Wheeling's  125th 
anniversary. 

Although  tlie  board  of  directors  is  the 
controlling  and  guiding  force  of  DWA,  a 
great  deal  of  work  Is  performed  through  the 
following  committees: 

Beautlfication  committee:  Recent  action 
In  the  State,  cotinty.  and  city  cleanup 
campaign. 

Executive  committee:  Acts  as  a  steering 
committee  for  the  board  of  directors. 

Sales  events  committee:  Organizes  and 
supervises  the  foiu-  sales  events  each  year. 

Special  events  committee:  Promotes  and 
supervises  civic  and  community  events. 

Traffic  conunlttee:  Promotes  Improve- 
ments In  traffic,  parking  conditions,  etc. 


Christmas  decoration  commlttei;:  Super- 
vises and  plans  downtown  Christmas  deco- 
ration. 

Finance  committee:  Financial  advisement. 

Membership  committee:  Prociu-e  new 
members,  contacts  present  members. 

Civic  auditorium  committee:  Studies 
feasibility  and  plans  for  a  civic  auditorium. 

Communication  committee:  Contacts  all 
members  via  newsletter,  telephone,  etc. 

Probably  the  greatest  Ber\'lce  rendered  by 
the  DWA  to  the  city  was  their  activity  in 
regard  to  urban  renewal.  Ever  since  the 
voters  of  Wheeling,  for  the  second  time, 
turned  down  a  special  3-year  urban  renewal 
levy,  city  authorities  have  been  casting 
about  for  ways  and  means  of  salvaging  the 
Center  Wheeling  project  and  the  million- 
dollar  Federal  grant  earmarked  for  It  In  the 
original  plan. 

The  grant  had  been  kept  alive  on  a  con- 
ditional basis  pending  the  exploration  here 
of  other  means  of  financing  the  local  share. 
The  final  determination  was  that,  through 
a  combination  of  money  and  services. 
Wheeling  could  qualify  by  raising  approxi- 
mately $60,000  a  year  over  a  3-year  span. 

But  raising  the  money  remained  the  stum- 
bling block.  Beset  with  many  other  de- 
mands, city  council  could  not  absorb  this 
amount  in  the  regular  budget  and  still  meet 
essential  service  requirements  wlthotU  rais- 
ing the  public  tax  bill,  a  step  which  coun- 
cil hesitated  to  take  In  view  of  the  voter 
rejection  of  a  special  levy.  So  with  the  dead- 
line for  action  approaching,  it  appeared  that 
Wheeling  had  lost  Its  final  opportunity  to 
win  an  Important  Improvement  for  the  city. 

It  was  Into  this  branch  that  the  mer- 
chants stepped.  Speaking  through  their 
organization,  the  Downtown  Wheeling  As- 
s^Klates,  they  formally  petitioned  council  to 
Increase  the  gross  sales  tax,  to  which  they 
are  major  contributors,  by  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  urban  renewal  funds. 

DWA  has  sought  to  locate  so-called  ghost 
owners  of  run-down  buildings  and  urged 
them  to  make  repairs  to  the  community  eye 
sores.  Furthermore,  the  DWA  has  striven 
toward  the  total  removing  of  these  buildings 
which  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  In 
this  they  have  been  aided  through  a  revived 
municipal  building  enforcement  agency. 
DWA  has  given  full  supj>ort  and  cooperation 
to  highway  officials  in  pushing  through  to 
completion  Interstate  70,  a  new  State  Route  2 
through  the  northern  panhandle,  and  all 
other  highways  that  provide  for  Ingress  to 
and  egress  out  of  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
DWA  Is  also  studying  an  old  proposal  for  a 
convention  hall  and  a  sports  arena  for  the 
city 

VOLUNTEERS    FOR    BETTXR    SCHOOLS 

In  May  1959,  a  bond  Issue  for  a  new  high 
school  was  defeated  by  the  electorate  of 
Ohio  County.  In  May  1960,  the  electorate 
defeated  a  special  levy  for  the  correction  of 
fire  hazards  existing  In  the  public  schools. 
Faced  with  the  threat  that  some  schools 
would  be  closed  If  these  conditions  were  not 
corrected,  a  small  group  of  citizens  met  early 
In  June  to  discuss  what  they  felt  was  now 
a  critical  situation.  After  a  few  meetings, 
the  group  realized  that  In  addition  to  the 
fire  hazards,  many  problems  confronted  the 
school  system.  A  larger  group,  more  widely 
representative  of  the  county  and  the  Greater 
Wheeling  area,  was  .<!Oon  called  together  to 
organize  under  the  name  of  "Volunteers  for 
Better  Schools." 

The  organization  had  six  programs  during 
this  first  year,  dealing  with  background  ma- 
terial necessary  for  the  basic  orientation  of 
the  VBS. 

To  date,  three  reports  have  been  accepted 
by  the  organization  and  sent  to  the  proper 
officials  with  recommendations  that  they  be 
most  thoughtfully  considered.  The  first  was 
the  report  on  fire  hazards.  Copies  of  the  re- 
port on  merit  rating  were  sent  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  and  to  the  board  of 


education  with  the  recommendation  that 
such  a  plan  be  considered  whenever  feasible. 
Copies  of  the  report  on  secondary  curriculum 
and  consolidation  of  the  five  county  high 
schools  were  sent  to  the  board  of  education, 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  citi- 
zens advisory  committee,  a  group  recently 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  feasibility  c<  high 
school  consolidation. 

The  group  plans  to  look  into  such  subjects 
as  school  financing  smd  administration  and 
to  encourage  qualified  citizens  to  run  for  the 
school  board.  It  Intends  to  present  pro- 
grams to  service  groups  and  others  inter- 
ested In  the  public  school  system  and  Is 
considering  sponsoring  public  meetings  with 
speakers  of  prominence  In  various  fields  of 
education.  The  organization  realizes  that 
this  is  a  continuing  program,  but  also  that 
an  Informed  citizenry  means  a  progressive 
community. 

The  membership  at  present  numbers  80 
citizens  whose  contracts  reach  Into  every 
segment  of  the  county  population.  It  seemed 
significant  that  many  members  of  VBS  are 
not  native  West  Virginians  and  have  not 
been  in  the  Wheeling  area  very  long.  It  Is 
typical  of  these  young  professionals  and  busi- 
ness men  to  bring  to  a  community  an  objec- 
tivity and  vitality  that  creates  a  more  pro- 
gressive spirit.  When  these  people  Joined 
with  the  Intelligent,  forward-looking  mem- 
bers from  all  walks  of  the  permanent  county 
population.  VBS  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Its  potential  could  overcome  the  gen- 
eral  public   apathy. 

SANITARY      BOARD 

In  line  with  the  eight  State  compact 
calling  for  the  States  bordering  the  Ohio 
River  to  eradicate  stream  pollution,  city 
council  established  the  sanitary  board.  Be- 
ginning In  1954,  four  bond  Issues  were 
floated  totaling  %1\^  million — the  proceeds 
of  which  established  a  new  filtration  plant. 
The  plant.  Just  recently  completed,  utilizes 
the  new  Zimmerman  process  which  com- 
pletely eliminates  sludge,  and  thus  provides 
the  city  with  the  most  modern  method  for 
the  elimination  of  sewage  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  contributes  to  stream  purifica- 
tion. 

PUBLIC     FACILITY     PROJECTS 

Recently  a  new  city-county  building  rose 
In  the  heart  of  the  downtown  business  dis- 
trict, as  a  result  of  an  approval  of  a  special 
levy  by  the  citizenry.  The  building  was  long 
overdue  In  that  the  old  city-county  build- 
ing, which  twice  served  as  the  State  capitol 
was  beyond  repair.  A  1940  bond  issue  pro- 
vided for  $720,099.99  but  this  was  hardly 
enough  and  taxpayers  approved  a  3-year  levy 
to  raise  additional  funds  to  Insure  construc- 
tion. 

During  the  past  several  years  an  extensive 
building  program  has  been  In  process  at 
famed  Oglebay  Park,  one  of  the  city's  two 
municipal  parks.  Here  In  this  beautiful 
1,000  acre  park  one  may  enjoy  such  facil- 
ities as  an  18-hole  golf  course,  tennis  courts, 
swimming  pool,  and  a  lake  for  boating  and 
fishing.  In  addition  Oglebay  Institute  main- 
tains a  cultural  and  educational  programs. 
The  building  program  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  four-unit  park  lodge.  Unit 
one  provided  for  a  57-unlt  sleeping  wing, 
unit  two  Includes  a  lobby,  general  dining 
room,  offices  and  kitchen.  Unit  three  now 
under  construction  will  be  a  multiple  use 
auditorium  for  conventions,  banquets,  plays, 
and  other  community  events.  Unit  4  now 
complete  provides  an  additional  sleeping 
wing  of  47  rooms. 

Recently  the  Wheeling  Electric  Co.  re- 
moved Its  overhead  powerllnes  in  the  down- 
town business  district  and  placed  them 
underground   at   a  cost  of   $1,800,000. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 
of  West  Virginia  recently  spent  mlUlons  of 
dollars   in   converting   to   the   dial   system. 
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Probably  the  most  significant  demonstra- 
tion of  civic  alertnew  and  respcnaibUlty  was 
demonBtrated  In  ISM  when  tlie  dlrecton  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  General  Hospital  In  WheeUng 
launched  a  drive  to  expand  faeiUUes. 

The  HUl-Burton  Act  provided  Federal 
funds  to  finance  a  portion  of  the  planned 
expansion  but  additional  money  was  needed. 

A  call  went  out  for  dtywlde  help.  Thou- 
sands of  volunteer  campaign  workers  re- 
sponded, eagerly  ringing  doorbells  and  mak- 
ing speeches.  Within  3  months'  time  the  goal 
had  been  topped.  Subscriptions  totaled 
$1,911,638.^.  An  additional  l&O  beds  have 
been  added  to  the  hospital  while  the  total 
project,  costing  t6  million.  Includes  a  new 
south  building  with  faciUties  for  chronic, 
maternity,  and  psychiatric  patient  care  and 
a  new  east  wing  for  pathology,  radiology,  and 
surgery.  The  old  building  was  remodeled 
giving  additional  facilities  for  medical  and 
surgical  patients. 

TJinON-MANAGrMENT  COOPERATION 

Labor  leaders  In  the  area  generally  feel 
that  they  have  not  been  assigned  the  place 
in  economic  redevelopment  which  should 
rightfully  be  theirs.  They  feel  that  they 
have  been  frozen  out  of  the  picture.  It  is 
true  that  they  were  invited  to  participate 
as  individual  citizens — to  this  invitation  they 
responded,  but  they  were  disappointed  when 
no  labor  leader  was  appointed  to  any  mean- 
ingful conmalttee.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sentiment  on  their  part  for 
the  formation  of  a  labor  subcommittee 
within  the  framework  of  one  of  the  existing 
committees,  or  in  some  new  organization 
which  would  avail  Itself  of  their  potential. 

The  above  statements  do  not  infer  that 
labor  organizations  did  not  take  an  active 
Interest  in  the  developments  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  Qiiite  the  contrary — urban  re- 
newal, for  instance,  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  labor  assembly.  Labor, 
furthermore,  worked  very  closely  with  Rownd 
and  the  old  Ohio  Valley  Industrial  Corpora- 
tion. 

Labor  leaders  generally  feel  that  labor's 
image  in  the  valley  is  not  what  they  would 
like  it  to  be,  but  they  hastily  point  out  that 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  and  mis- 
quotation, and  careless  reporting  have  been 
spoon-fed  to  the  general  public.  A  particu- 
lar case  in  point  was  the  Sav-a-Plant  move- 
ment which  originated  after  the  Wheeling 
Steel  Corp.  decided  to  sell  its  Acker- 
mann  Steel  plant.  The  general  public  was 
led  to  believe  that  high  wage  rates  were  the 
reason  for  the  shutdown.  A  study  by  the 
xinlon's  national  research  staff  showed  that 
wages  were  actually  lower  here  than  in  its 
present  location  and  that  freight  rates  were 
the  prohibiting  factor  toward  further  loca- 
tion In  this  area. 

The  charge  has  also  been  made  that  Wheel- 
ing has  historically  been  a  "strike  happy" 
town.  Union  leaders  point  to  the  fact  that 
only  three  major  strikes  occurred  (In  basic 
industry)  in  the  last  10  years,  and  that  the 
steel  union  has  had  contracts  with  many  em- 
ployers in  the  valley  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  day  lost  be- 
cause of  strikes. 

The  concept  of  poor  labor  relations  is  fur- 
ther weakened  when  one  realizes  that  the 
National  Planning  Association  In  its  monu- 
mental study,  "The  Causes  of  Industrial 
Peace  Under  Collective  Bargaining,"  had 
originally  chosen  one  of  Wheeling's  indus- 
tries for  a  case  study  depicting  an  industry 
wherein  g^ood  labor  relations  exist. 

As  a  further  example  of  union  cooperation, 
the  steel  union  has  at  times  permitted  dis- 
tressed industries  to  pay  wages  below  the 
basic  wage  formula  in  the  hopes  that  the  in- 
dustry would  eventually  reach  a  competitive 
position. 

One  large  craft  union  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  solve  all  problems  that  have  reached  an 


Impasse  (including  wage  negotiation)  to  an 
arbitration  committee. 

cmZENS'  VOLUNTAKT  ACTION  COMMITTE* 

This  organization,  the  latest  to  arrive  on 
the  scene,  is  now  in  Its  organizational  stage. 
The  group  holds  that  Wheeling  is  losing  Its 
factories  and  its  payrolls  because  the  fac- 
tories are  out  of  date,  obsolete,  high  cost, 
which  prevent  a  company  from  making  un 
adequate  profit  in  today's  competitive  Indus -- 
trial  world. 

The  CVAC  is  being  formed  by  local  b\isl- 
nessmen  who  will  attempt  to  raise  money 
through  its  "buck  a  month"  campaign. 
Each  member  asks  his  employees  tu  con- 
tribute a  dollar  a  month  to  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  new  industries  and 
new  payrolls.  The  employer  in  turn  agrees 
to  match  this  money  dollar  for  dollar. 

Specifically,  the  money  would  be  used  to 
erect  "shell  plants"  suitable  for  any  indus- 
try; to  acquire  the  land;  to  seek  out  new 
employers;  to  encourage  new  plants;  even 
Including  "home  grown  '  Industries.  Here 
we  have  the  beginning  of  a  development 
credit  corporation  so  successful  la  other 
areas.  A  valuable  byproduct  Is  tlie  opportu- 
nity it  gives  people  in  the  conununity  to 
participate  in  plant  flnancmg.  In  other 
successful  areas  this  has  been  Interpreted 
by  industry  as  a  favorable  community  at- 
titude toward  industry. 

CONCLUSIONS 

WlthoTit  a  doubt  the  community  has  made 
great  strides  in  realizing  some  of  H5  objec- 
tives; however,  a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished  before  eventual  success  ma- 
terializes— that  of  persuading  plants  to  lo- 
cate in  the  area.  Tlie  community  has  at- 
tempted to  get  the  facts — surveys  of  areas 
where  Improvement  is  needed  have  been 
made,  and  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
remedial  action;  an  Inventory  of  the  re- 
sources In  materials  and  people  has  been 
made,  and  means  of  arousing  public  Interest 
have  been  explored.  There  are  certain  areas, 
however,  that  migfit  bear  further  scrutiny  by 
the  community's  leaders  and  these  are  listed 
below. 

With  industrial  land?ltes  in  such  short 
supply,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  e.xtend 
planning  to  and  beyond  the  perimeter  of  the 
city  with  options  taken  on  all  available  in- 
dustrial landsltes.  It  would  be  regrettable 
for  private  Individuals  rather  than  society  to 
realize  sizable  amounts  of  economic  rent  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Serious  thought  and  study  should  be  given 
to  the  passage  of  a  local  wage  and  income  tax 
to  gain  revenue  In  order  to  provide  more  serv- 
ices. Low  taxes  have  actually,  in  the  past. 
been  a  deterrent  to  ingress  of  plants.  In  the 
final  aneilysls  It  Is  not  only  taxes  but  services 
which  are  Important. 

Every  effort  must  be  exerted  to  Improve  the 
image  of  good  labor-management  relations. 
Labor  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  more  planning  and  to  have 
generally  a  louder  voice  In  the  deliberations 
affecting  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
community. 

Perhaps  too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  teachers  at  all  levels  in  the 
conmiunity — a  business-education  day  de- 
voted to  industrial  plant  tours  and  basic 
orientation  to  community  problems  might 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Perhaps  greater  study  devoted  to  such 
meaningful  areas  as  product  diversification, 
skill  survey  of  the  unemployed,  buyers  of 
finished  products,  sellers  of  raw  materials 
to  our  Industrial  complex,  the  concept  of  tui 
Industrial  park,  growth  industries,  etc. 

But  what  is  most  urgently  needed  to  cure 
the  disease  Is  skill  and  leadership.  This  is 
a  case  for  the  professionals — for  the  private 
organizations  and  trained  personnel  who 
are  versed  in  the  economics  of  location.    If 


existing  private  organizations  are  not  sufa- 
clently  resourceful  to  do  the  Job  they  should 
be  supplemented  by  experts. 

Equally  important  Is  the  ability  to  com- 
municate, to  explain,  and  to  consult.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  inform  the  public  of  every 
step  and  provide  opportunities  for  everyone 
to  share  in  the  planning  and  work.  Com- 
munity spirit  win  be  alive  only  when  edu- 
cators, welfare  agencies,  religious  leaders, 
and  service  clubs  discuss  the  area's  needs 
with  one  another. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
discuss  this  subject  this  afternoon,  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  as  to  the 
political  philosophy  of  Professor  Har- 
tung.  For  all  I  know,  he  may  be  a  mili- 
t.ant  member  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
My  purpose  in  calling  this  to  your  at- 
tention is  to  emphasize  the  nonpolitical 
approach  that  we  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  are  developing  in  the  pres- 
entation of  Operation  Emplojnnent. 

My  associate  in  this  project,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  told  you  the  story  of  Lacka- 
waima  County,  his  home  area.  As  I 
have  just  indicated,  Professor  Hartung 
has  given  us  the  story  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  In  my  remarks  to  you,  I  use  a 
fine  community  in  my  district — Chicago 
Heitihts,  111. — as  an  example  of  effective 
community  effort  in  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge of  unemployment. 

In  each  instance  of  unemployment, 
you  will  find  that  a  community's  prob- 
lems, its  program,  and  its  degree  of  suc- 
ce.^s.  vary.  This  is  natural,  and  in  fact, 
it  is  our  desire  to  emphasize  the  tremen- 
dous flexibility  and  imagination  that 
most  be  used  by  local  communities  in 
solving  their  unemployment  problems 
since  conditions  obviously  change 
throughout  the  country,  affected  as  they 
are  by  local  geographic  conditions,  type 
of  population,  size  of  the  community, 
and  the  other  factors  which  become 
readily  apparent. 

We  feel  it  is  our  obligation  to  repeat- 
edly call  to  your  attention  the  need  to 
emphasize  various  approaches  for  the 
creation  of  jobs  in  our  free  enterprise 
economy.  Others  who  will  participate  in 
this  program  wiU  literally  cover  the  wa- 
terfront in  pointing  out  failures,  as  well 
as  accomplishments;  the  pitfalls  as  well 
as  the  tremendous  future,  of  our  dy- 
namic American  economy. 

I  personally  feel  that  in  addition  to  the 
detailed  statistics,  analyses,  and  con- 
structive suggestions  and  criticisms  that 
we  and  other  congressional  teams  in  this 
Republican  operation  are  providing, 
there  are  two  main  ingredients  necessary 
for  our  Nation  to  achieve  the  greatest 
possible  success  which  is  capable  in  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

These  ingredients  are  confld^ce  in 
and  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of  our 
way  of  life. 

Confidence  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
provide  the  inspiration  and  vigor  needed 
to  overcome  temporary  roadblocks  and 
difficulties,  and  to  bolster  us  under  con- 
ditions of  great  frustration  or  temporary 
disappointment. 

Appreciation  for  the  historic  fact  that 
imder  our  system,  we  have  achieved  the 
highest  economic  standard  of  any  nation 
known  to  man,  and  our  living  standards 
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have  been  developed  under  a  system  of 
government  which  has  placed  maximum 
emphasis  on  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  in  contrast  to  the  restric- 
tions that  are  placed  on  individuals  un- 
der socialistic  and  communistic  forms 
of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  may  I  siiecifically 
direct  my  comments  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  Heights,  111.,  located  in  the 
southernmost  section  of  Cook  County. 
10  miles  from  the  Chicago  city  limits, 
and  25  miles  from  the  center  of  Chicago. 
I  will  relate  the  accomplishments 
whereby  a  tremendous  increase  in  em- 
ployment, thousands  of  new  residents, 
stimulation  to  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try— all  resulted  fiom  this  effective  com- 
munity effort. 

In  1953.  a  small  but  determined  r;roup 
of  Chicago  Heights  indu.slrialists.  busi- 
ness, and  financial  men  and  a  news- 
paper publisher  held  a  number  of  meet- 
ings with  the  thought  of  establishing 
an  organization  to  promote  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  of  the 
Chicago  Heights  area.  As  a  result  of 
this  effort  the  Committee  for  Chicago 
Heights  was  organized  at  a  meeting  on 
January  12.  1954.  The  purpo.se  of  the 
organization  as  stated  in  its  charter  is 
"To  promote,  foster,  and  encourage  the 
industrial,  commercial,  civic,  educational, 
and  cultural  betterment  and  improve- 
ment of  the  city  of  Chicago  Heights; 
to  create  and  maintain  a  compact,  rep- 
resentative, and  centralized  agency  for 
concerted  action  upon  all  matters  af- 
fecting the  betterment  of  conditions  and 
the  general  welfare  of  Chicago  Heights." 
Early  emphasis  was  put  on  industrial 
development  In  an  effort  to  balance  the 
growing  commercial  and  residential 
growth  of  the  community. 

It  soon  developed  that  it  was  not  a 
one  organization  job  so  the  cooperation 
of  the  local  governmental  bodies  was 
solicited  and  secured,  including  city 
administration,  planning  commission, 
board  of  zoning  appeals,  sanitary  dis- 
trict, elementary  and  high  school,  dis- 
trict boards  of  education,  and  park 
district. 

Cooperation  was  also  obtained  from 
local  nongovernmental  organizations  in- 
cluding board  of  realtors,  manufactur- 
er's association  of  Chicago  Heiehts,  and 
newspaper,  and  radio  stations. 

Later  it  developed  that  help  would  be 
needed  from  organizations  outside  of 
Chicago  Heights  and  cooperation  was 
obtained  from  the  industrial  develop- 
ment department  of  railroads  serving 
Chicago  Heights,  especially  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  Raih*oad  who  owned 
considerable  of  the  land  in  the  area 
which  was  desirable  for  industrial  de- 
velopment; the  industrial  development 
departments  of  the  electric,  gas.  and 
telephone  utilities  serving  Chicago 
Heights;  Industrial  Development  Divi- 
sion of  The  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry;  and  Chicago  Chap- 
ter of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors. 
All  information  on  industrial  develop- 
ment available  was  secured  from  Oflace 
of  Area  Development,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce;  Illinois  Division  of  Indus- 
trial Planning  and  Development;  Ameri- 


can Industrial  Development  Council; 
Great  Lakes  States  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Cotmcil. 

In  1956,  a  brochure  listing  all  available 
industrial  buildings  and/or  land  in  the 
Chicago  Heights  area  was  prepared  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mdustrial  de- 
velopment departments  of  the  railroads 
and  utilities  serving  the  area,  industrial 
realtors,  factory  locating  sei-vices,  and  so 
forth.  This  industrial  brochure  was 
completely  revised  in  1960  and  is  kept  up 
to  date  as  buildings  and  or  land  are  sold 
or  rented  and  new  buildings  and  land 
come  on  the  market. 

Some  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
has,  of  necessity,  been  defensive.  Soon 
after  the  committee  was  organized  in 
1954  a  building  material  supply  company 
optioned  a  tract  of  land  just  east  of  Chi- 
cago Heights  for  a  stone  quarry. 

The  committee  felt  that  this  develop- 
ment would  not  only  ruin  the  site  but 
the  area  for  industrial  development  and 
initiated  a  campaign  that  resulted  in  the 
company  abandoning  the  project.  To- 
day the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Stamping  Plant 
stands  on  the  site  originally  proposed 
for  the  stone  quarry  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  3,500  to  4,000  people  with  a 
yearly  payroll  of  approximately  $25 
million. 

In  1959  the  committee  in  cooperation 
with  their  local  manufacturers  associa- 
tion appeared  before  many  hearings  of 
the  Cook  County  Zoning  Board  of  Ap- 
peals during  the  rezoning  of  the  unin- 
corpoiated  areas  of  Cook  County  to  as- 
sure that  the  proper  amount  of  land 
was  zoned  for  industrial  development  to 
protect  it  from  commercial  and  residen- 
tial encroachment  and  to  Insure  per- 
formance standards  for  industry  that 
were  workable  and  livable. 

Early  in  the  work  of  the  committee  it 
developed  that  industrialists  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  seeking  new  plant  locations 
looked  on  Chicago  Heights  as  a  good 
place  to  work  but  not  a  good  place  to  live. 
New  plants  were  being  located  in  the 
area  west  and  northwest  of  Chicago  pri- 
marily so  that  the  executives  could  live 
along  the  north  shore  and  drive  to  their 
plant  in  10  to  15  minutes.  In  an  effort 
to  show  that  Chicago  Heights  was  a  good 
place  to  live  and  play,  as  well  as  work, 
the  committee  initiated  a  program  to  sell 
what  they  called  gracious  living  which 
culminated  in  "Culturama, "  a  2-month 
program  in  May  and  June  1958  to  high- 
light the  cultural  side  of  the  community. 

The  committee  has  followed  the  policy 
from  the  beginning  of  telling  industrial 
prospects  facts  about  the  community  and 
not  hopes  and  false  promises.  No  gim- 
micks have  been  offered  any  prospect  in 
the  way  of  tax  abatements,  free  land,  or 
subsidization  of  any  kind. 

As  a  corollary  to  their  work  on  in- 
dustrial development,  the  committee  has 
worked  to  improve  the  civic,  commercial, 
educational,  and  cultural  development  of 
Chicago  Heights  in  order  to  have  a  bet- 
ter product  to  offer  industry  interested 
in  new  plant  locations  or  relocations. 
The  committee  has  worked  constantly 
to  improve  the  industrial  climate  of  Chi- 
cago Heights  and  while  it  is  not  perfect 
and  probably  never  will  be,  it  feels  that 
it  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  good. 


All  of  the  work  and  results  of  the  com- 
mittee's activities  have  been  accom- 
pUshed  with  funds  subscribed  by  in- 
dustry, business,  and  the  professional 
men  of  the  community.  Not  one  cent  vi 
subsidy  from  Federal,  State,  or  local 
sources  has  been  solicited  or  received. 

What  are  the  results  of  the  communi- 
ty's effort  to  secure  new  industry,  spear- 
headed by  the  Committee  for  Chicago 
Heights?  In  round  figures,  in  7^2  years 
the  23  new  industries  and  the  12  expan- 
sions of  existing  plants  have  created 
6,000  new  jobs  and  added  $30  milUon  in 
additional  annual  payroll  and  close  to 
$1  million  in  new  tax  income  to  the  tax- 
ing bodies  in  the  area.  The  resulting 
benefits  to  the  economy  of  Chicago 
Heights  is  self-evident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  this  story  of 
Chicago  Heights  reminds  us  of  an  old 
adage  that  "success  is  10  percent  in- 
.spiration  and  90  percent  perspiration.  * 
The  community  leaders  aad  the  people 
of  Chicago  Heights  proved  that  they  can 
expand,  improve,  and  advance  their  own 
community  to  the  benefit  of  all  its  seg- 
ments, and  are  an  outstanding  example 
that  other  communities,  not  only  in  P.li- 
noLi  b'Jt  throughout  the  Nation,  might 
well  follow. 

Many  unemployment  problems  can 
effectively  be  solved  by  local  community 
actions,  primarily  since  local  civic 
leaders  have  the  awareness  of  the  com- 
munity's needs,  its  potential,  the  skill 
of  its  employable  members,  and  the  in- 
spiration and  dedication  to  maintain 
the  individual  areas  in  which  they  work 
and  live. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCR  ANTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  One  point 
I  would  like  to  make.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  this  one  aspect  of  this  study, 
which  is  primarily  at  this  point  demon- 
strating what  specifically  has  been  done 
at  the  local  level,  an  article  appeared 
in  Fortune  magazine  this  month,  the 
title  of  which  I  like  very  much— "The 
Hard  Realities  of  Retraining."  In  even 
Identifying  the  problem  that  exists  in 
this  area  of  unemployment  the  empha- 
sis is  affirmative,  because  technological 
advancement  creates  more  jobs  than  it 
creates  obsolete  skills  and  jobs,  and  the 
obvious  answer  is  to  match  the  obsolete 
skills  and  the  people  who  have  those 
skills  with  the  jobs  that  have  been  newly 
created. 

But  identifying  a  problem  is  only  the 
very  beginning  of  the  job.  Hard  realities 
are  mvolved  in  this  problem  of  techno- 
logical growth.  We  shall  send  to  all 
Members  a  list  of  how  we  have  sched- 
uled these  talks  and  these  papers  that 
we  shall  put  in  the  Recobd.  They  will 
cover  various  aspects  of  this  problem, 
and  as  soon  as  this  list  is  firmed  up  a 
httle  more  we  shall  put  it  in  the  Record 
so  that  Members  may  follow  it. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
on  this  kickoff  of  this  discussion  on  the 
very  many  facets  of  this  problem  of  em- 
ployment in  our  dynamic  economy. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  participated  in 
this  di8C\is8ion  have  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  have  until  midnight  Sat- 
urday to  file  reports  on  H.R.  8230  and  S. 
2197. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STAND  FIRM  IN  BERLIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
SiSK) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Cook]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  World  War 
n,  the  greatest  catastrophe  in  history, 
was  brought  about  through  the  aggres- 
sive tactics  of  a  Nazi  dictator.  This 
holocaust  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
finest  men  in  this  Nation  and  other 
nations.  In  addition  to  the  military 
casualties,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
civilians  were  killed  and  maimed  in  most 
of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world. 
Fortunately,  we  in  the  United  States 
were  spared  an  attack  on  our  home- 
land. 

I  do  not  need  to  dwell  on  the  horrors 
of  World  War  11,  on  the  slaughter  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  on  the  de- 
struction of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property,  and  the  like.  I  recall  it  only 
to  ask,  What  have  we  learned  from 
World  Warn? 

Those  of  us  in  our  forties  or  older  can 
remember  when  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt warned  that  Japan  should  be 
quarantined  after  it  invaded  the  Asian 
mainland  in  the  thirties,  but  he  was 
then  termed  a  "warmonger."  We  re- 
call the  futile  efforts  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  slap  the  wrist  of  Mussolini 
when  he  brought  his  Fascist  black  shirts 
in  to  spread  gas  and  terror  in  primitive 
Ethiopia.  We  can  recall,  perhaps  even 
more  vividly,  that  there  were  people  who 
thought  that  Hitler  himself  could  be 
placated  when  he  marched  into  the 
Rhineland,  or  when  he  absorbed  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

But  these  power-mad  nations  were  not 
satisfied;  their  thirst  was  unquenchable. 

Now,  today,  are  there  any  among  us 
who  really  believed  that  Premier  Khru- 
^chev  will  ever  be  appeased  unless  com- 
munism engulfs  the  world? 

Have  you  ever  wondered,  as  I  have, 
what  the  world  history  books  will  say 
about  the  1950s  and  1960's,  in,  say,  10, 
20,  or  30  years?  They  cannot  help  but 
record  the  strains  and  crises  that  have 
taken  place  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  and  its  allies  ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Recent  developments  cited  would  in- 
clude the  U-2  incident  and  the  resulting 
Powers  trial,   the   Communi.st   gains   in 


Laos,  and,  within  recent  weeks,  the  pact 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  North 
Korea,  and  the  announcement  by 
Khrushchev  of  his  determination  to  sign 
a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Ger- 
many which,  presumably,  will  precipitate 
a  Berlin  crisis. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Khrushchev  fol- 
lowed up  on  this  by  announcing  that  So- 
viet military  forces  are  now  not  going  to 
be  reduced  any  further,  nations  within 
giuishot — Prance  and  Britain — have  an- 
nounced through  their  strong  leaders. 
President  de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan,  that  the  allies  will  stand  firm 
in  West  Berlin.  West  German  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  and  West  Berlin  Mayor 
Brandt  have  also  called  for  firmness. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which 
Americans  are  so  nearly  unanimou.s — 
the  need  for  standing  firm  is  shared  by 
almost  every  thinking  person.  To  be 
honest,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  have  not 
fully  evaluated  the  consequences  of  a 
nuclear  war.  Others  hav.e  made  this 
evaluation  and  say  that  even  if  it  does 
increase  the  risk  of  world  war  III  and 
all  that  this  implies,  they  are  willing  to 
take  the  risk. 

My  position  is  this:  I  think  by  makint: 
it  clear  that  we  will  stand  firm  in  Ber- 
lin it  will  reduce — not  increase — the 
dangers  of  all-out  nuclear  war.  I  feel 
that  this  is  comparable  in  fact  to  the 
pcssibilities  that  slipped  away  from  us 
to  stop  World  War  II  before  it  began  by 
taking  a  firm  stand  on  the  early  a^pres- 
sions  t)f  Japan,  Italy,  and  GermariV- 

Some  may  argue  that  this  is  not  "early 
aggression"  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets: 
that  it  is,  instead,  one  of  a  long  .series 
of  aggressive  actions.  That  certainly  is 
true;  there  have  been  more  examples  of 
aggression  than  we  like  to  think  about. 

But,  remember,  we  have  stopped  Com- 
munist aggression  in  various  places  by 
taking  affirmative  action. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  ."success  of 
our  Marshall  plan  and  our  point  4  pro- 
gram)^ after  World  War  II  saved  many 
countries,  including  Italy  and  Prance, 
from  falling  under  the  Communists.  We 
need  an  intelligent  foreign-aid  program 
today  for  similar  rea.sons. 

While  no  American  is  completely  satis- 
fied with  the  outcome  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  we  did  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing what  we  started  out  to  do.  We  drove 
the  Communist  invaders  out  of  South 
Korea. 

In  other  places  we  did  not  act. 

When  the  Hungarian  debacle  occurred 
we  were  invited  to  assist  the  Hungarians 
but  we  did  not  respond.  More  recently 
we  witnessed  a  sad  spectacle  jUst  off  our 
own  shoreline — we  saw  the  vicious  Fas- 
cist dictatorship  in  Cuba  fall  only  to  be 
replaced  by  a  Communist  police  state. 

In  the?e  cases  we  did  practically  noth- 
ing. We  let  events  follow  the  course 
guided  by  the  Communists  who  never 
ju.st  sit  back  and  wait  to  see  how  things 
are  going  to  work  out. 

Certainly  there  are  many  other  good 
and  bad  examples  that  can  be  cited  to 
show  our  successes  and  our  failures.  I 
have  no  Intent  here  to  compete  with  the 
coming  white  paper  on  the  subject  be- 
ing prepared  by  the  administration. 

But  I  will  briefly  mention  Laos.  The 
situation  here  is  admittedly  difficult  and 


we  have  been  given  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  Laotians  themselves,  are 
real^  willing  to  fight.  I  have  heard  an 
explanation  that  except  for  those  under 
hard  Communist  discipline,  the  Lao- 
tians are  such  a  nice,  pleasant,  kind 
people  that  they  just  don't  want  to  fight 
and  hurt  anyone. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  of  what  the 
people  want  in  West  Berlin.  They  want 
to  be  part  of  the  free,  democratic  West- 
ern World.  While  this  is  true  of  all 
West  Germany  today,  this  is  especially 
true  of  West  Berlin. 

There  have  been  few  places  in  the 
world  where  such  a  side-by-side  test  has 
been  made  of  freedom  and  slavery  in  ac- 
tion. According  to  all  reports,  today 
West  Berlin  is  bright,  throbbing,  ener- 
getic. When  you  pass  through  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  into  East  BerUn,  it 
is  like  going  into  another  world — it  is 
going  into  another  world.  There  is  not 
even  a  traffic  cop  on  the  West  Berlin 
side  of  the  gate.  On  the  eastern  side 
there  is  a  squad  of  armed  soldiers;  visi- 
tors are  subjected  to  a  propaganda  lec- 
ture and  must  be  prepared  to  produce 
identifying  papers  or  passports. 

There  are  few  cars  on  the  streets,  the 
homes  and  stores  are  dark  and  dingy. 
Whereas  West  Berlin  is  almost  com- 
pletely rebuilt  from  the  devastation  of 
World  War  II.  block  after  block  of  East 
Berlin  is  still  in  rubble,  more  than  15 
years  after  the  end  of  the  European  war. 

But  the  biggest  difference  is  the  people. 
It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  the  citizens 
of  West  Berlin  being  better  fed  and 
better  clothed,  they  have  a  sparkle  in 
their  eyes,  a  briskness  in  their  walk,  and 
an  effervescent  spirit  that  is  utterly 
lacking  in  East  Berlin.  They  have  tasted 
freedom,  enjoy  it,  and  intend  to  keep 
it. 

East  Berliners,  by  startling  contrast, 
have  a  glum,  down-in-the-mouth,  hang- 
dot;  look.  What  better  evidence  of  their 
feelins  is  there  than  the  fact  that  they 
daily  defy  Soviet  authorities  and  flee 
into  West  Berlin?  And  this  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  Berlin  is  the  hole  in  the 
Iron  Curtain  that  provides  an  escape 
route  into  the  West  for  all  East  Germany 
and  Eastern  Europe.  This  is  the  bone 
in  Khrushchev's  throat.  Since  he  made 
his  provocative  statements,  the  flights 
to  freedom  have  been  stepped  up. 
Naturally  West  Berlin  cannot  absorb 
them  all  and  they  are  being  flown  to 
other  parts  of  West  Germany. 

Of  course  we  cannot  control  the  action 
taken  by  Khrushchev.  If  he  chooses, 
he  can  sign  what  he  may  call  a  F>eace 
treaty  with  East  Germany — really  with 
himself — and  he  can  turn  real  control 
of  the  Communist  section  of  Berlin  over 
to  East  German  stooges.  Apparently  at 
least  part  of  his  idea  is  that  the  United 
States  would  be  forced  to  give  the  Soviet 
German  puppet  some  de  facto  status  by 
havine  to  deal  with  it  to  arrange  access 
routes,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  access  routes 
may  be  choked  with  redtape  by  East 
Germany  and  that  if  the  United  States 
forces  its  way  through,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  defend  the  aggrieved  German 
puppet. 

As  our  President  has  indicated,  things 
are  apt  to  get  much  worse  befpre  they 
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get  better.  However,  I  do  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  cope  with  any  and  all  physical 
and  psychological  roadblocks  imposed  by 
the  Soviets  themselves,  or  by  their  East 
German  puppets. 

Death  and  taxes  may  be  inevitable,  but 
I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  inevitable.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  possible,  some  say  even  prob- 
able, but  I  say  not  inevitable. 

My  contention  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
avert  war  only  by  taking  a  firm  stand. 
We  are  in  Berlm,  we  have  a  right  to  be 
there,  and  the  people  there  want  us  to 
stay.  Where  a  prospective  clash  with 
Communist  China  in  the  days  of  the 
Korean  conflict  was  described  as  the 
wrong  war,  in  the  wrong  place,  at  the 
wrong  time,  with  the  wrong  foe,  I  say 
that  Berlin  is  the  right  place  and  this  is 
the  right  time  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  not  going  to  back  down. 

I  believe  the  Soviets  are  not  ready  for 
war.  but  every  precaution  should  he 
taken.  If  the  Commander  in  Chief 
deems  it  necessary  to  call  out  the  Re- 
serves, to  have  practice  defense  alerts, 
to  evacuate  cities.  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port him.  These  actions  would  have 
the  double  value  of  letting  the  Soviet 
Union  know  that  we  are  serious  and  it 
would  better  prepare  us  for  war,  if  war 
should  come. 

But.  as  I  have  asserted,  I  think  that  a 
serious  show  of  firmness  will  lessen  the 
chances  of  war. 

Every  American  knows  that  America 
will,  at  some  point,  fight  for  its  freedom. 
The  Soviets  may  doubt  this.  If  we  should 
back  down  now  on  Berlin,  we  would 
give  them  all  the  evidence  they  need 
to  be  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
United  States  of  America  will  give  up  its 
own  freedoni  and  the  freedom  of  the 
world  without  firing  a  shot.  They  would 
push  and  puf.h  and  push.  Under  such 
conditions,  war  would  indeed  be  inevi- 
table. 

It  has  taken  the  world  many  years  to 
achieve  the  freedom  and  independence 
that  now  exists  in  so  many  places.  We 
cannot,  we  will  not,  allow  the  Soviets 
to  change  the  course  of  hLstory  and  put 
out  the  lamp  i  of  freedom  that  so  many 
noble  men  have  strived  so  hard  and  so 
long  to  light. 


SPAIN'S  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ITS 
CIVIL  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  AnfusoJ  is 
recognized  fcr  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ANFU30.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
gathered  her;  today  in  this  great  Cham- 
ber to  pay  a  deservmg  tribute  to  Spain 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  unity 
of  its  people  following  the  outbreak  of 
its  civil  war  which  began  on  July  18, 
1936.  I  warit  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  the  people  of  Spain  who.  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Gen.  Fran- 
cisco Franco  succeeded  in  throwmg  out 
the  forces  of  communism  from  their 
country  after  a  bloody  and  costly  civil 
war. 

Spain  today  is  a  stanch  and  devoted 
ally  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
strongly  opposed  to  Communist  domina- 


tion of  their  country.  Their  opposition 
is  based  on  ideological  differences,  on 
political  grounds,  and  on  personal  ex- 
periences which  have  left  deep  wounds 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  people. 
There  may  have  been  certain  misconcep- 
tions regarding  Spain  during  the  civil 
war  struggle.  Many  of  us  had  strong 
reservations  about  its  government  at 
that  time. 

The  situation,  however,  has  vastly 
changed  since  then.  Today  we  are  faced 
with  a  global  struggle  in  which  our  Com- 
munist adversaiy  threatens  to  enslave 
us.  to  eradicate  everything  that  civiliza- 
tion has  achieved  over  these  many  cen- 
turies. Spain  is  now  on  our  side  in  this 
great  struggle  to  help  us  muster  the  mili- 
tary potential  needed  for  the  security  of 
the  free  world. 

Let  us  also  recognize  that  General 
Franco  has  given  Spain  over  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  a  stable  government, 
as  well  as  a  certain  degree  of  economic 
stability.  General  Franco  has  also  al- 
lowed the  United  States  to  establish  im- 
portant naval  and  air  bases  on  its  ter- 
ritory which,  due  to  Spain's  strategic 
location,  enable  the  free  world  to  obtain 
a  significant  military  advantage  in  its 
defense  effort. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
take  the  sensible  and  the  very  practical 
step;  namely,  to  admit  Spain  into  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization- 
NATO— as  a  full-fledged  and  rightful 
member  of  the  Atlantic  nations.  Spain 
could  provide  needed  manpower  to  aug- 
ment the  forces  of  NATO,  which  are  so 
badly  outnumbered  now  by  the  Commu- 
nist forces  in  Europe.  Spain  i;  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  and  o::  other  in- 
ternational bodies,  and  deserves  a  seat 
in  NATO. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  Spain  on  this 
historic  day,  let  us  remember  that  the 
struggle  in  which  she  first  l)ecame  in- 
volved 25  years  ago  has  spread  to  all  cor- 
n'^rs  of  the  earth  and  is  now  our  struggle 
as  well.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  emerg- 
ing victorious,  we  must  have  all  the  re- 
sources in  men  and  materifJs,  all  the 
support  that  nations  everywhere  can 
give  us.  This  is  a  must,  and  Spain  to- 
day understands  it  just  as  we  do. 

On  this  occasion,  I  extend  best  wishes 
to  the  people  of  Spain  and  to  General 
Franco  for  their  successful  crusade  to 
drive  communi-sm  from  their  country — 
a  feat  which  not  many  nations  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  so  well  aad  so  thor- 
oughly. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
also  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
Washington.  His  Excellency  Mariano  de 
Yturralde.  who  is  noted  as  a  distin- 
guished diplomat  and  statesman  and  is 
a  true  friend  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  regarding  the  anniversary  of 
Spain's  Civil  War. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  congratulat- 
ing the  Spanish  nation  on  its  efforts  in 
combating  the  drive  of  the  International 
Communist  movement  to  establish  a 
beachhead  on  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 


At  this  critical  time  when  the  entire 
free  world  is  tlireatened  by  Communist 
designs  for  world  domination,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  know  where  other  na- 
tions stand  m  the  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism.  We  should 
have  no  doubt  where  Spain  stands  in  this 
respect.  In  the  past  25  years,  commu- 
nism has  found  a  determined  foe  in  the 
Spanish  nation.  And  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  found  a  friend  willing  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  the  interest  of  the 
collective  security  of  the  free  world. 
Even  though  Spain  was  not  a  member  of 
NATO,  we  have  had  for  a  number  of 
years  important  arrangements  with  that 
countiT — arrangements  which  enabled 
us  to  build  some  vital  bases  within  750 
miles  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  which 
contribute  greatly  to  the  strength  and 
defense  of  the  free  world  and  of  the 
NATO  area.  We  have  had  other  rela- 
tioiis  with  Spain,  sei-ving  the  best  inter- 
ests and  the  security  of  the  American 
people  and  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Wc 
should  not  forget  these  facts. 

There  are,  however,  bonds  other  than 
the  overriding  issue  of  sur\ival  which 
have  existed  between  our  people  and  the 
people  of  Spain  for  many,  many  years. 
Prom  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  made 
their  first  discoveries  in  the  New  World, 
to  this  very  day,  these  cultural,  histori- 
cal and  traditional  bonds  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  enrichment  of  our  own  hei  - 
itage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  profound  hope 
and  wish  that,  through  the  years  to 
come,  the  people  of  Spain  may  increas- 
ingly enjoy  the  opporttmity  for  their  own 
full  development  and  material  advance- 
ment. The  tact,  patience,  and  under- 
standing shown  by  the  Spanish 
Ambassador.  His  Excellency  Mariano 
Yturralde  Orbegoso.  in  matters  relating 
to  United  States-Spanish  relations,  is 
contributing  to  this  goal.  I  am  confident 
that  the  efforts  which  the  people  of 
Spain  are  making  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, and  the  greatness  which  they  have 
demonstrated  m  the  past,  will  aid  them 
in  attainmg  the  full  flowering  of  the 
blessings  and  the  heritage  of  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
observing  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Spam's  gallant  and  successful  fight 
against  communism.  The  observance 
this  year  is  particularly  appropriate 
when  we  think  about  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign presently  being  waged  against 
West  Berlin,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  extend  to  the  people  of  Spain  my  con- 
gratulations on  their  great  firmness  and 
strength  in  resisting  the  brutality  and 
ruthlessness  which  we  have  come  to  as- 
sociate with  the  Kremlin. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  United  States- 
Spanish  defense  treaties  of  1953.  the 
United  States  has  Invested  more  than 
$400  million  in  modernizing  Spain's 
armed  forces.  Industrial  output  is 
rising  and  Spain  today  is  recovering  at 
an  accelerating  pace  from  the  ravages 
of  their  civil  war.  plus  the  isolation  en- 
dured during  and  after  World  War  II. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Spanish 
people  embarked  upon  a  determined  pro- 
gram  to   resist   Communist   aggression. 
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They  have  a  shining  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  their  country  now  serves  as  a 
challenging  example  that  communism 
can  be  halted. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  anniversary  occasion  I  would 
remark  on  the  strong  bond  of  friendship 
that  unites  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  people  of  Spain.  This  is 
a  friendship  that  has  for  its  source  that 
time  long  ago  when  a  woman  in  Spain, 
Queen  Isabella,  gave  aid  to  Christopher 
Columbus,  without  whose  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  American  shores  there  might 
never  have  been  a  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  a  sentiment  of  friendship  that 
has  grown  during  the  years  when  men 
and  women  of  Spanish  blood  have  come 
to  and  become  a  part  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican melting  pot.  It  is  a  sentiment  of 
friendship  that  is  expressed  m  the  warm 
hospitality  of  the  Spanish  people  to 
Americans  journeying  to  Spain  and  who 
on  their  return  are  rapturous  in  their 
acclaim  of  Spain  itself  and  of  the  men 
and  women  and  children  of  Spain. 

In  this  troubled  world  in  which  we 
live,  Spain  has  furnished  us  with  bases 
most  essential  to  our  security.  In  the 
fight  against  the  threat  and  spread  of 
an  ideology  that  would  destroy  our  way 
of  life  and  everything  that  we  regard  as 
precious,  Spain  has  stood  steadfast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  on  this  anniver- 
sary with  a  keen  sense  of  the  grief  that 
is  universal  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Spain  over  the  recent  tragical  death  of 
a  daughter  of  Spain  who  became  an 
American  wife  and  an  American  mother 
and  was  admired  and  beloved  by  every- 
one who  knew  her  in  the  home  of  her 
adoption. 

Mrs.  Angier  Biddle  Duke  was  of  the 
high  nobility  of  Spain.  She  represented 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  womanhood 
of  Spain.  Her  family  was  among  the 
many  impoverished  by  the  devastating 
civil  war  that  ended  25  years  ago,  and 
when  order  finally  was  restored  and 
Spain  started  to  rebuild  from  the  wreck- 
age she  was  a  girl  early  in  her  teens. 
Her  marriage  to  State  Department's 
present  Chief  of  Protocol  came  when 
Mr.  Duke  was  Ambassador  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  Republic  of  El  Salvador. 

No  one  ever  loved  and  served  America 
better  and  more  deeply  than  this  fine 
daughter  of  Spain.  When  the  news  of 
the  crashing  of  the  plane  in  which  she 
was  riding  reached  us  in  the  Congress 
it  brought  to  us  all  who  had  known  her 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  grief.  Her  life 
as  an  American  wife  and  an  American 
mother,  altogether  too  brief,  added  im- 
measurably to  the  bonds  that  unite 
Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  not  wish  to  close 
without  extending  to  the  new  Ambas- 
sador of  Spain,  His  Excellency  Mariano 
Yturralde  Orbegoso,  the  warmest  greet- 
ings of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  25  years  since  Spain  successfully 
repelled  the  yoke  of  communism  and  in 
these  years  the  Spanish  people  have 
demonstrated  in  countless  ways  their 
friendship  with  us. 


The  history  of  Spain's  devaslatmc 
civil  war  was  written  by  a  people  who 
fought  for  causes  in  which  they  believed. 
The  scars  of  this  terrible  war  remain, 
and  the  brave  Spaniards  still  stiuggle 
to  rise  above  them. 

Spain's  friendship  toward  us  was 
shown  during  World  War  II  when,  as  a 
neutral  nation,  it  kept  our  enemy  from 
crossing  the  Pyrenees  Mountains,  sepa- 
rating Spain  from  then-occupied  Prance. 
and  reaching  the  Mediterranean. 

Today,  we  have  important  naval  and 
air  bases  on  Spanish  soil.  Because  of  its 
strategic  position  in  Europe,  this  co- 
operation with  us  and  this  sharing  of 
our  cause  is  of  inestimable  value. 

Spain  has  sent  to  the  United  States, 
as  Ambassador,  his  Excellency  Mariano 
Yturralde  Orbegoso,  who  has  by  his 
every  action  demonstrated  the  friendship 
of  his  country  and  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  Lhe  efforts  of  the  free  world 
to  strenicthen  its  stand  against  com- 
munism. 

In  these  last  few  years,  during  his 
term  as  American  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
the  Honorable  John  Davis  Lodge  contrib- 
uted enormously  to  the  relationship 
between  cur  two  countries  as  we  know 
it  today  £.nd  as  we  face,  together,  the 
challenge  of  communism. 

Very  recently.  Ambassador  Lodge  is- 
sued this  statement:  "The  present  ex- 
cellent relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  constitute  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Spain  and  the  United  States  not  only 
share  common  traditions  and  aspirations 
but  are  bound  together  in  a  common 
cause.  Together  we  confront  the  re- 
lentless challenge  of  Communist  angres- 
sion.  Spain,  the  third  largest  national 
land  area  in  Europe,  occupies  a  vital 
strategic  position  south  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  at  the  gateway  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Particularly  as  a  result  of  the 
bloody  and  tragic  Spanish  Civil  War. 
the  Spanifh  people  are  firmly  anti- 
Communist.  Spain  has  wholeheartedly 
joined  with  the  United  States  during  the 
past  few  J  ears  in  developing  air  and 
naval  bases  and  other  military  facilities 
which  are  an  important  bastion  in  a 
dangerous  world. 

"The  continuation  of  fruitful  and 
friendly  Hispano-American  collabora- 
tion is  of  great  importance  to  the 
achievement  of  a  just  and  durable 
peace." 

It  is  my  hope  that  friendly  relations 
with  Spain  will  continue  to  be  fruitful 
and  I  congratulate  the  Spanish  people 
on  this  25th  anniversary  of  their  suc- 
cessful crusade  against  communism. 

Mr.  FOG,i\RTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Chief  of  Stat^  of  Spain, 
General  Francisco  Franco,  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  leadership  of  a  great 
people  and  a  great  country.  We  must 
never  forget  that  General  Franco  and 
his  valiant  forces  repelled  the  com- 
munistic scourge  from  within  its  borders 
at  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  a  million 
lives,  thus  bringing  down  upon  them  the 
never  ending  hatred  of  Moscow.  I  .say 
the  free  world  owes  a  continuing  debt  of 
gratitude  to  General  Franco  and  the 
good  people  of  Spain.     Again  I  extend 


my  felicitations  to  a  great  general — 
General  Franco — a  great  people — a 
country  we  are  proud  to  have  as  a  loyal, 
faithful  and  reliable  ally. 

Mr,  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
A.NFusol  for  calling  attention  to  this  day 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  commemo- 
ration of  General  Franco's  expulsion  of 
the  Communists  from  Spain, 

Several  years  ago  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  San  Pedro  near  Ma- 
drid where  the  SAC  airbase  is  located, 
I  was  briefed  and  inspected  the  base 
there.  It  is  a  revelation  to  one  to  see  the 
great  service  and  strength  that  Spain  has 
given  the  NATO  cause  of  freedom  in 
Europe, 

After  all  in  entering  a  protectionary 
mutual  agreement  pact  with  the  United 
States  Spain  abandoned  her  neutrality. 
She  had  remained  neutral  in  World  War 
II,  for  wliich  we  were  gratefui. 

Spain  had  dealt  in  a  significant 
fashion  with  communism  and  we  dread 
to  think  what  would  have  happened  to 
Europe  if  Spain  had  become  a  member 
of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Tlie  assistance  programs  have  not  only 
helped  to  support  the  economy  at  a  time 
of  critical  need  but  has  also  had  a  direct 
benefit  upon  the  populace  in  increasing 
the  availability  and  reliability  of  electric 
power,  by  irrigation,  land  consolidation, 
and  other  help  to  farmers,  and  by  gifts 
of  food  to  over  4  million  needy  children 
and  adults  through  cantas.  We  must 
continue  to  help  Spain  in  the  future  with 
adequate  aid. 

Spain  is  active  in  the  international 
economic  organization  of  nations.  We 
expect  Spain  to  further  increase  her 
benefits  through  economic  development. 
We  Americans  must  never  forget  the 
role  that  Spain  has  played  in  taking 
over  part  of  our  responsibility  to  protect 
the  liberty  loving  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Russians  reserve  a  special  hatred 
for  Spain,  Each  new  day  brings  forth 
a  continuous  outpouiing  of  invectives 
via  radio,  television,  and  the  press  con- 
tra Spain  and  its  people.  But  the  Span- 
iard has  only  to  remember  the  vicious 
and  bloody  encounter  during  the  civil 
war  against  communism,  to  know  that 
only  those  who  are  really  alert  survive. 
The  Spanish  nation  is  fortunate  for 
having  as  its  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  the  distinguished  and  popular,  His 
Excellency  Mariano  Yturrelde  Orbegoso. 
The  estimable  gentleman  enjoys  a  pow- 
erful position  among  persons  of  influ- 
ence. He  is  a  genial  and  popular  per- 
sonage socially.  Spain  should  be  proud 
of  his  high  heritage  and  skilled  abilities 
in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  prestige  of 
Spanish  influence  here. 

There  is  a  different  feeling  in  America 
toward  GeneraUssimo  Bahamonde  Fran- 
co since  he  commenced  the  military  cam- 
paign to  rid  Spain  of  the  communistic 
scourge — that  is  that  the  cold  war  brings 
into  focus  the  true  value  of  General 
Francos  victory  in  its  contribution  to 
the  protection  afforded  the  nations  of 
Europe  from  communistic  overthrow. 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention,  as 
you  have  stated  in  your  analysis,  what 
the  locations  of  the  ports  and  the  air- 
fields mean  in  military  advantages  en- 
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joyed  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  thla  is  a  control  not  only  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  but  a  control  of  all  of  Europe 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Continent 
at  that  point  sets  back  in  the  Atlantic 
and  commands  all  of  the  areas  including 
Russia  which  is  only  750  miles  from  San 
Pedro.  We  realize  now  why  Russia  is 
so  anxious  to  have  the  airdromes  and 
the  airbases  demilitarized.  Certainly. 
San  Pedro  stands  as  a  spear  at  the 
throbbing  thri>at  of  Russian  activity  and 
at  the  vitals  of  the  Russian  manufactur- 
ing and  prodiction  centers.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated be<  ause  of  the  fact  that  very 
few  people  have  ever  analyzed  the  civil 
war  as  you  have  done — to  consider  all 
of  its  consisteicies  as  well  as  its  incon- 
sistencies. Very  few  have  made  such  a 
keen  study  of  the  alinement  of  political 
parties  and  patriots  in  Spain  The  gen- 
tleman, of  course,  realizes  the  negative 
effect  of  our  oi  dering  our  ships  and  seal- 
ing them  off  against  the  ports  of  Spain 
for  10  years  wl  lich  added  to  their  misery 
and  to  their  poverty.  The  Communist 
leaders  fled  from  Spain  after  the  civil 
war  and  durirg  the  civil  war  and  ab- 
sconded with  some  $550  million  in  gold. 
They  brought  that  gold  to  Russia,  The 
wonderful  women  of  Spain  by  public 
subscription  sent  their  jewels  to  the 
Government  foi  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  treasury  so  that  Spain  could  carry 
on  its  international  commerce.  Now 
this  great  spirit  has  been  inculcated  in 
these  fine  and  wonderful  people  with  a 
deep  sense  of  religious  belief  and  a 
strong  spiritua,  attitude.  Now  we  see 
the  benefit  we  ure  getting  as  a  result  of 
the  establishment  of  bases  that  were  to 
control  our  deftiny  and  the  destiny  of 
Europe  and  the  freedom-loving  nations. 
What  great  losses  we  would  have  suf- 
fered if  the  situation  were  otherwise.  I 
congratulate  tht  President  of  the  United 
States  and  our  late  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Dulles — Goc  bless  his  soul — for  their 
comments  relatve  to  the  strength  con- 
tributed by  Spa  n  to  the  common  cause 
of  liberty-lovinr  nations,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  New  York  on 
this  day  for  the  thorough  study  he  has 
made  of  the  problems  confronting  Spain. 
I  am  sure  each  American  as  this  infor- 
mation is  disseminated  throughout  the 
country  will  know  that  Spain  is  truly 
our  friend.  They  will  know  the  great 
sacrifices  she  hfis  made  for  us  and  that 
she  has  forgiven  us  for  the  outrageous 
acts  committed  agarnst  her  and  the  lack 
of  support  to  hei'  up  to  1953. 

I  am  glad  th8t  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  gi\e  real  help  to  Spain  in 
the  last  5  years  There  have  been  ad- 
vances made  f  jr  the  development  of 
capital  equipment  to  industry,  agricul- 
ture and  transportation.  We  helped  to 
meet  consumer  goods  needs  during  the 
period  of  infiaticm  and  shrinking  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  Recently  we  helped 
underwrite  the  financial  success  of  the 
stabilization  p\un  through  helping  to 
furnish  food  stuffs,  raw  materials,  and 
capital  projects.  The  United  States  has 
provided  in  different  forms  over  $1  bil- 
lion of  economic  assistance  to  Spain  de- 
fense support  grants — Export -Import 
Bank    and    Development    Fund    loans, 


sr.ints,  and  long-term  economic  devel- 
opment loans  from  proceeds  of  the  sales 
(t  dS.  farm  products  for  pesetas  and 
technical  assistance  in  many  fields. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  take  this  opportunity  to  note 
the  present  status  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational affairs  of  the  great  Spanish 
nation. 

Although  Spain  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  struggled  agonizingly  through  a 
great  fratricidal  conflict,  today  this  his- 
toi  ic  country  stands  at  a  peak  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  cannot  but  give 
satisfaction  to  those  of  us  who  admire 
the  Spanish  character  and  revere  Iberian 
culture. 

Like  the  American  Civil  War,  the 
Spanish  revolution  in  which  families 
were  torn  apart  and  brother  fought 
against  brother,  left  physical  and  spirit- 
ual wounds  which  have  been  slow  to 
heal  and  which  have  left  substantial 
scars. 

Yet  Spain  today  has  achieved  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  recovery  which  would 
have  seemed  impossible  15  or  20  years 
ago. 

True  much  of  this  has  been  accom- 
plished with  American  aid,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Spanish  Government 
has  taken  substantial  measures  of  self- 
help  and  has  instituted  programs  of  land 
development,  of  irrigation,  and  of  fiscal 
reform  which  have  contributed  markedly 
to  this  recovery. 

In  addition,  from  a  purely  national 
point  of  view,  Spain  has  provided  the 
United  States  with  invaluable  naval  and 
air  bases  which  form  a  vital  and  irre- 
placeable link  in  the  chain  of  our  world 
defense  against  Communist  aggression. 

Of  course,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
But  under  the  direction  of  Francisco 
Franco  who  is  accepted  by  the  Spanish 
people  as  the  sole  bulwark  against  dis- 
integration, we  can  discuss  marked 
progress  toward  permanent  stability. 

And  may  I  add  a  word  of  tribute  here 
for  the  excellent  work  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Mariano 
Yturralde,  is  doing  in  advancing  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  country  in  the  United 
States  and  improving  relations  between 
our  two  nations. 

Of  course,  as  friends  of  the  great  Span- 
ish people,  we  would  hope  for  greater 
progress.  We  would  hope  to  see  the 
gradual  spread  of  economic  well-being, 
the  rise  of  living  standards,  the  broaden- 
ing of  individual  liberties  and  the  ulti- 
mate emergence  of  this  Nation  from  iso- 
lation to  a  position  of  equality  with  our 
other  allied  nations  in  the  free  world. 

But  all  of  this  takes  time  and,  most 
importantly,  the  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  nations  like  ourselves  who 
are  greatly  dependent  upon  Spain's  co- 
operation. 

Therefore,  on  this  25th  anniversaiy 
of  the  Franco  government,  I  prefer  to 
look  upon  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  to  express  appreciation  for  the 
supFK)rt  that  we  have  had,  to  have  con- 
fidence that  economic  well-being  will 
bring  political  maturity  and  to  assist  as 
best  we  can,  without  rancor,  to  return 
this  great  country  to  the  position  of  emi- 
nence in  the  world  community  which  its 
historic  tradition  so  richly  warrants. 


Mr,  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
very  much  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  the  American  p)eople  in  offer- 
ing my  felicitations  to  the  Government 
of  Spain  and  to  the  Spanish  people  for 
the  great  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  the  past  25  years. 

Having  visited  Spain  on  a  number  of 
occasions  and  traveled  over  the  country, 
as  well  as  having  had  discussions  with 
His  Excellency  Generalissimo  Francisco 
Franco.  I  have  had  the  very  good  feel- 
ing that  Spain  and  the  United  States 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  great  friends. 
This  is  advantageous  to  both  of  our 
countries. 

Spain  has  been  most  cooperative  in 
permitting  the  establishment  of  great 
airbases  and  a  great  naval  base,  I  am 
further  happy  over  the  fact  that  I  know 
the  cause  for  which  we  are  all  struggling 
has  been  furthered  by  our  mutual 
friendship.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
future  will  hold  greater  things  in  store 
in  the  next  25  years  for  the  people  of 
Spain  and  that  our  friendly  relationship 
will  continue  and  grow. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  my  other  colleagues  suid  free- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world  in 
sending  felicitations  to  our  near  neigh- 
bor, Spain,  upon  the  anniversary  of  her 
gallant  fight  for  freedom  from  com- 
munism. 

This  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
outbreak  which  marked  the  begirming 
of  Spain's  Civil  War.  Despite  its  in- 
dustrial difficulties  and  near  financial 
collapse,  the  people  of  Spain  carried  on 
under  the  heroic  leadership  of  General 
Franco  and  with  the  utmost  faith  in 
God, 

On  the  several  visits  I  have  made  to 
Spain,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
devotion  of  the  women  and  children — 
dressed  in  mourning — tramping  the 
streets,  with  rosarj'  tightly  grasped  in 
their  hand.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
mass  to  devotedly  pray  for  their  loved 
ones  who  had  given  their  life's  blood  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  their  right  to 
worship. 

The  people  of  Spain  are  friendly. 
They  are  a  great  ally  for  us.  We  can 
count  on  them  to  be  in  our  comer 
should  the  chips  be  down.  They  will 
continue  to  fight  for  their  rightful  place 
amongst  the  freedom-loving  nations  of 
the  world. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  history 
of  our  own  country,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  jaeople  of  Spain 
who  financed  and  manned  the  ship  and 
sent  on  his  way  the  great  explorer  who 
discovered  America.  And  after  our  dis- 
covery— they  helped  in  every  F>ossible 
manner  to  make  America  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth, 

I  wish  to  most  heartily  salute  the  gen- 
erous. God-fearing,  and  loving  people  of 
Spain  and  rejoice  with  them  and  their 
leader,  Generalissimo  Franco,  upon  their 
triiunphant  success.  May  God  bless 
them  and  keep  them  always  in  His  divine 
care. 

Mrs,  GRANAHAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  send  greet- 
ings on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Spain,  at  which  time  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity,  while  the  House 
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is  discussing  our  relationships  with 
Spain,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  at  our  most  outstanding  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  the  Honorable  Anthony  J. 
Drexel  Biddle,  was  selected  by  President 
Kennedy  to  serve  our  Nation  in  the  im- 
portant post  of  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

Ambassador  Biddle  had  a  remarkable 
diplomatic  career  during  World  War  II 
in  a  role  which  played  an  enormous  part 
toward  the  success  of  the  forces  of  free- 
dom. He  has  most  recently  been 
adjutant  general  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylrania  under  CJovernor  David 
L.  Lawrence,  prior  to  his  appointment  by 
the  President  to  the  post  in  Spain. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  mark  of  the  impor- 
tance with  which  the  President  regards 
the  Madrid  post  in  the  furtherance  of 
his  foreign  pohcy  that  he  would  select 
for  it  a  man  of  such  recognized  ability 
and  stature.  In  return,  we  are  pleased 
that  the  Spanish  Government,  in  desig- 
nating His  Excellency  Mariano  Ytur- 
ralde  Orbegoso  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  has  similarly  sent  us  a 
highly  regarded  diplomat. 

I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing Spain,  but  many  of  my  constituents 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  who  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  travel  through 
Europe  on  business  or  pleasure,  have  told 
me  in  glowing  terms  of  the  wonderful 
time  they  have  enjoyed  in  Madrid  and 
elsewhere  in  Spain.  Travel  is  indeed  a 
fine  way  of  improving  person-to-person 
relationships  between  the  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent Nations.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  taking  steps  now  to  make  America 
more  attractive  as  a  tourist  mecca  and 
I  hope  many  in  Spain  will  come  to  visit 
us. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  we  pause  here  to 
recognize  and  salute  the  great  nation  of 
Spain  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  her  liberation. 

All  of  us  very  well  realize  that  the 
culture  of  Spain  and  her  contributions 
to  the  development  of  our  hemisphere 
have  long  been  a  part  of  our  common 
heritage. 

We  also  appreciate  that  long  ago  they 
demonstrated  they  clearly  understood 
what  it  has  taken  us  and  so  many  other 
F»arts  of  the  world  a  Icaig  time  to  recog- 
nize, that  communism  is  evil  in  its  very 
nature.  They  very  early  understood  that 
the  determined  objective  of  communism 
is  eventual  enslavement  and  domina- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  long  enjoyed  a  mutually 
friendly  relationship  with  Spain  and  her 
people  and  they  have  demonstrated  their 
friendship  by  cooperating  with  us  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  airbases 
there.  \  itally  important  to  the  defense 
of  ourselves  and  the  free  world  against 
attempted  Communist  expansion  by 
force. 

The  vital  import  of  these  defense  bases 
and  the  cooperation  of  Spain  in  our  mu- 
tual objective  of  maintaining  liberty  and 
freedom  in  the  world  has  been  c<Mn- 
mended  by  former  President  Elsenhower 
and  the  later  and  revered  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Let  us.  then,  today  extend  our  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Spain, 


her  courageous  leaders  and  all  the 
jSpcuiish  peopkle  for  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
tinued honorable  peace  and  increased 
economic  blessings.  Let  us  renew  our 
expressions  of  mutual  confidence  and 
trust  as  we  move  on  together  in  our 
joined  determination  that  freedom  and 
liberty  will  not  perish  from  the  earth 
by  the  plague  of  Communist  tyranny  or 
any  other  uncivilized  terror. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paylnt;  trib- 
ute to  Spain  on  this  25th  anniversary  of 
the  start  of  their  civil  war.  Little  did 
we  realize  at  the  time  of  that  war  ju.st 
how  vital  to  our  own  welfare  the  out- 
come of  it  V  ould  be.  Fortunately  for  us 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  free  world  the 
Spanish  people  recoc:nized  the  dangers 
of  communism.  v;hen  we  were  hardly 
aware  of  its  existence,  and  were  brave 
enough  to  risk  their  lives  and  their  for- 
tunes for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

In  addition  to  beins?  indebted  to  Spain 
for  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  and 
its  fight  against  communi.sm  a  quarter  of 
a  centuiT  a',o,  we  m.ust  realize  tliat  then- 
neutrality  during  World  War  II  was  one 
of  the  greatest  contributing  factors  to 
our  victory  and  the  defeat  of  our  enemies. 
Had  they  joined  forces  with  either  side, 
the  outcome  could  have  been  far  differ- 
ent. 

One  need  but  study  briefly  tlie  loca- 
tion of  Spain  to  realize  its  strategic  im- 
portance to  Europe  and  the  re.st  of  the 
free  world.  We  are  fortunate,  indeed,  to 
have  been  able  to  reach  such  satisfactory 
agreement  with  Spain,  which  permits 
our  use  of  their  soil  for  air  and  naval 
bases  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
This  agreement  put  them  .squarely  on 
the  side  of  the  free  world  and  makes 
them  a  prime  target  for  Comrauni.st 
forces,  in  the  event  of  open  conflict. 
ThiK  we  have  another  example  of  their 
love  of  liberty  and  their  willineness  to 
risk  war,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  it. 

It  is  therefore  a  privilege  to  join  witli 
the  people  of  Spain  in  observing  thi.s  an- 
niversary of  their  struggle  for  freedom, 
and  to  rejoice  with  them  in  their  victorj- 
We  wish  for  them  continued  improve- 
ment in  their  economic  conditions  and 
with  us.  many  years  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, to  enjoy  their  hard-won  freedom. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  Spain  of  all  coun- 
tries should  be  recognized  on  her  anni- 
versary as  one  of  the  most  important 
bulwarks  of  the  entire  free  world. 

Within  the  confines  of  Spain  are  some 
of  the  most  valuable  strategic  defenses 
of  tiie  free  world,  and  without  tiie  sin- 
cere and  loyal  cooper atl||i  of  this  great 
nation,  all  this  would  have  been  impo.s- 
sible. 

Spain  has  suffered  over  a  million  dead 
and  countless  thousands  of  casualties. 
and  with  her  beautiful  cities  bombed 
and  destroyed  and  a  large  part  of  her 
country  devastated,  has  seen  destruc- 
tion everywheie. 

The  war  which  brought  Spain's  vic- 
tory over  communism  was  a  long,  tragic, 
and  bloody  one.  She  further  triumphed 
over  the  intrigues  and  pressures  of  the 
Axis  Powers  in  World  War  11,  and  today 


she  stands  as  one  of  our  great  Monu- 
ments of  freedom  for  the  free  world.  We 
should  never  forget  that  during  Work! 
War  II  General  Franco  kept  his  coun- 
try neutral  despite  tremendous  pressure 
from  the  Axis  Powers. 

All  in  all,  over  the  years,  and  at  this 
time  more  than  21  years  since  her  vic- 
tory over  communism,  Spain  has  coura- 
geously demonstrated  her  ability  to  move 
ahead  with  both  patience  and  under- 
standing for  the  other  freedom-loving 
nations  of  the  world.  I  think  that  every 
freedom -loving  American  should  be  most 
grateful  for  Spain's  contribution  to  the 
cau.se  of  freedom  and  for  her  extreme 
cooperation  and  kindness  toward  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  Spain  has 
justly  demonstrated  that  there  will 
never  be  a  time  the  United  States  should 
fail  to  put  forth  every  possible  effort  to 
aid,  help,  and  thereby  keep,  the  friend- 
.ship  of  this  great  nation. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  Ambassadors  and 
representatives  that  have  been  .sent  to 
the  United  States  to  represent  this  great 
nation.  They  have  all  been  remarkable, 
able,  and  outstanding  men.  and  certainly 
have  demonstrated  by  their  unusiial  and 
exceptional  .statesmanship  that  they  ar? 
the  highest  caliber  of  representatives 
that  any  nation  could  send  to  our  coun- 
try. 

So  I  am  happy.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  able 
to  express  my  feelings  today  for  the 
gi-eat  good  fortune  that  this  country  has 
realized  as  a  result  of  the  mutual  feel- 
ing of  friendship  between  Spain  and  our 
Nation,  and  it  is  my  wish  and  hope  that 
Spain  shall  continue  to  go  forward  and 
prosper,  and  be  a  symbol  as  a  great  bul- 
wark of  strength  for  all  freedom -loving 
peoples  of  the  world 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Spain — the  symbol  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury we  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
the  Spani-sh  i^eople.  Today  we  have  an 
alliance  with  the.se  proud  p>eopIe  that 
IS  the  most  meaningful  of  any  nation 
in  the  Western  World.  Spain  asks  for 
nothing  but  friendship  and  the  right  to 
fight  the  ideology  of  communism. 

Some  years  ago,  we  made  a  military 
alliance  with  General  Franco.  Under 
this  pact.  Spain  permitted  our  Nation  to 
construct  military  ba.ses  on  her  soil. 
We  paid  nothing  for  the  land — only  the 
cost  of  construction — other  nations 
made  us  pay  through  the  nose  for  every 
inch  of  real  estate  we  obtained^ — not 
Spain. 

Today  those  bases  are  built  and  are 
the  most  important  we  have  on  earth. 
At  Rota  alone  we  have  a  ba.se  worth 
many  others  in  Europe. 

When  our  Nation  landed  at  Beirut, 
General  Franco  was  asked  what  Spain 
would  do  if  we  got  in  a  war  with  Russia 
as  a  consequence.  Would  Spain  allow  us 
to  use  the  bases?  Franco  is  supposed 
to  have  .-said,  "That  is  why  they  were 
built."  These  words  illustrate  our  friends 
in  Spain.  I  think  we  have  no  more 
loyal — anywhere  on  earth. 

Spain  has  always  sent  her  finest  repre- 
-sentatives  to  America.  I  hare  known 
them  all.    The  present  one  is  a  classic 
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example  of  such  fine  Spaniards,  His 
Excellency  Mariano  Yturralde  Orbegoso. 

Mr.  Speaker  on  this  25th  anniversary 
all  Americans  should  salute  our  friend- 
ship. No  better  exists  anywhere  on 
earth. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
placing  before  cur  colleagues  the  re- 
marks made  on  ;he  floor  of  this  House 
on  January  24.  1J50. 

Since  1950,  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  meet  and  get  to  know  each  of 
Spain's  diplomatic  representatives  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  United 
Nations.  They  iiave  committed  Spain 
to  being  our  ally  in  the  all-out  struggle 
against  communism.  Spain  has  never 
once  faltered  in  her  pledges  to  us  and 
has  not  in  the  slightest  deviated  from 
the  highest  principles  of  international 
law. 

It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to  gel 
to  know  the  new  Spanish  Ambassador, 
His  Excellency  Mariano  Yturralde  Orbe- 
goso. He  impresses  me  as  an  able  career 
diplomat  who  will  distinguish  himself 
on  the  American  scene,  strengthening 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  continuing 
to  improve  the  relations  between  our 
countries. 

The  most  recent  evidence  of  the  hu- 
maneness of  the  .Spanish  regime  was  its 
action  which  was  announced  on  June 
22,  1961,  in  relinquishing  its  right  to  de- 
mand the  return  to  Spain  from  the 
United  States  of  two  Spanish  naval  de- 
.serters.  This  voluntary  action  by  the 
Spanish  Government  came  after  our 
State  I>epartment  and  our  American 
courts  had  recognized  the  validity  of 
article  XXIV  of  tiie  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  General  Relations  between  the  two 
countries  which  established  the  interna- 
tional obligation  of  the  United  States  to 
return  the  seamen  at  the  request  of  the 
Spanish  Government. 

It  is  conduct  of  that  kind  which 
creates  better  relations  between  govern- 
ments and  their  ,)eople. 

The   Truth    Abo  it  the   Jews   in   Spain 
(Speech  of  Hon   Aeraham  J   Multer.  of  New 

York.    In    the    H  )U8e    of    Representatives. 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1950) 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take 
this  time  to  tell  tie  House  about  the  Jews 
in  Spain. 

This  Is  not  a  plea  for  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Spain  Whatever  our 
course  of  conduct  with  any  country,  it 
should  be  based  upon  principle  ."^nd  upon 
truth. 

LOVE    or    DEMOCRACY 

I  love  freedom  and  democracy  I  will 
never  embrace  any  form  of  totalitsirianism. 
I.  therefore,  despisp  every  type  of  dictator- 
ship, political  or  religious,  vicious  or  be- 
nevolent. But  the  type  of  government  of 
any  nation  is  not  to  be  decided  by  outside 
sources.  One  of  the  fundamental  features 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  the  right  of 
each  country  to  de:ermine  for  itself  how  it 
shall  be  governed.  My  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings on  this  subject  have  been  openly  and 
freely  declared  and  publicized. 

Accordingly.  I  had  never  had  any  desire  to 
visit  Spain.  In  fact,  I  felt  that  my  vigorous, 
if  not  violent,  denunciation  of  Franco 
would,  to  say  the  least,  make  me  unwelcome 
there.  More  than  a  year  ago  I  had  been 
told  that  my  antagonismi  against  the  Span- 
ish Government  was  engendered  by  mis- 
Information    and    that    the    Jew    In    Spain 


was  accorded  the  same  privileges  as  any 
other  Spaniard.  T  made  no  effort  to  hide  :ny 
disbelief.  In  fact  I  said  that  If  that  were 
true,  the  Jews  would  be  the  first  to  pro- 
claim it.  Why  not,  said  I.  have  one  or  more 
of  the  leaders  of  Spanish  Jewry  come  to 
the  tJnited  States  and  tell  it  to  vs.  The 
response  was  that  such  procedure  would  be 
derided  in  the  American  pre.ss  .is  paid 
propaganda. 

I  continued  to  believe  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  about  the  terribly  oppres- 
sive conditions  under  which  Jews  lived  in 
Spain,  confined  in  ghettos,  denied  t.ie  right 
of  religious  worship,  and  the  purt^ult  of  the 
traditional  rites  of  practicing  Jews 

When  my  wife  and  I  planned  a  trip  to  the 
European  Continent  and  tiie  Middle  East 
last  year,  Spain  was  not  on  our  itinerary. 
It  w.is  not  even  once  considered  as  a  place 
we  cared  to  see.  My  mind  was  cliwed  on 
Spain  and  on  the  possibility  of  any  good 
coming  o\it  of  it.  Incidentally,  even  though 
I  planned  and  did  devote  much  time  on  that 
trip  to  matters  of  official  interest  to  tne  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  bore  the  full  expense 
tliercot  personally. 

WHT    I    WENT    TO    SPAIN 

On  the  start  of  our  journey,  aboard  the 
Queen  Mary.  I  heard  much  talk  from  ap- 
parently responsible  sources  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  my  beliefs  about  Spain.  In 
London  and  Paris  I  heard  more  of  tiie  same 
tenor.  1  continued  to  hold  to  my  o^rn  Ideas 
oii  the  subject. 

In  Paris  we  attended  the  Rosh  H&shana — 
Jewish  New  Year — services  in  the  famous 
Rothschild  Synagogue.  It  overflow^Jd  with 
worshippers.  There  was  standing  room 
only.  During  the  portion  of  the  services  de- 
voted to  meditation  I  thought  of  nhe  fact 
that  here  were  thousands  of  free  men  and 
women  praying  according  to  their  ancient 
tradition  In  a  place  but  so  recently  occupied 
by  Hitler's  Nazis.  Through  my  mind  ran 
the  places  where  freedom  of  worsaip  was 
still  proscribed.  Conununlst  Russia  and  her 
sntellites  came  to  mind,  some  Arao  coun- 
tries, and  then  Spain.  An  Insplratlosi  struck 
me  At  least  some  of  my  colleagues  were 
going  to  Spain  and  might  be  misled  by  false 
propaganda  into  bringing  tales  to  the  United 
States  that  all  was  well  there  with  the  Jew. 
I  could  scotch  such  tales  if  I  could  (;o  there 
and  bring  home  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
true  situation. 

Fearful  that  my  request  for  a  visa  would 
be  denied.  I  did  not  present  myself  at  the 
Spanish  Embassy  In  Paris.  Instead  I  asked 
the  American  Embassy  In  Paris  to  obtain 
otu-  Spanish  visas.  In  due  course  OT.ir  pass- 
ports came  back  with  the  visas  affixed. 

From  France  we  proceeded  to  Spain  in- 
stead of  going  to  Italy  as  originally  planned. 
Obviously  I  had  no  Interest  In  OeneriiUsslmo 
Franco  I  had  no  desire  to  see  him  and  1 
did  not  see  him. 

No    DISCRIMINATION.    NO    GHETTOS 

We  spent  most  of  our  time  with  th?  mem- 
bers Of  the  Jewish  communities.  We  con- 
versed In  English,  Yiddish,  and  Germ.in.  We 
were  in  their  places  of  business.  In  their 
homes,  and  In  their  synagogues.  Ve  were 
shown  around  Barcelona  by  native  Jews  who 
were  as  proud  of  their  city  as  any  BrDOklyn- 
Ite  Is  of  his  Brooklyn — than  whom  .here  Is 
no  prouder  native  son.  I  know  It  will  sound 
incredible  to  the  average  American  but  here 
is  the  truth  and  I  will  document  it  for 
you. 

Tliere  is  no  discrimination  against  the 
Jew  In  business  or  In  employment  Ir  Spain. 
The  Jewish  employee  and  the  Jewish  em- 
ployer have  the  same  privileges  and  the  same 
rlglits  as  any  Spaniard.  No  one  asks  aim  his 
religion.  It  Is  the  only  place  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  outside  of  Israel,  wheri*  I  ob- 
served Jews  proudly  wearing  In  their  lapels 
the  gold  Mogen  Dovld,  the  shield  of  David. 


colloquially  referred  to  as  the  Jewish  star. 
The  Jews  are  engaged  In  business  as 
merchants,  exporters,  importers  and 
manufacturers. 

They  live  wherever  they  can  afford  to  rent 
or  buy  a  home  There  is  no  ghetto  No  one 
asks  their  religion  before  they  rent  or  sell  a 
home  to  a  Jew. 

They  make  no  attempt  to  hide  their  Ju- 
daism. They  are  not  afraid  of  persecution 
because  thoy  huppen  to  be  Jews. 

>REEDOM     OF    ACTION 

I  liad  been  told  that  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  acquire  Torahs — Holy  Bibles,  hand- 
written in  Hebrew  upon  parchment  scrolls. 
Here  is  a  photostatic  copy  of  an  original  cer- 
tificate by  the  Spanish  authorities  permit- 
ting Mr.  D  Salomon  Romano,  as  secretary 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Barcelona,  to 
Import  a  Torah,  free  of  duty  or  other  pay- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  In  Barcelona  the 
local  Jewish  community  tendered  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  to  me  at  the  Rltz  Hotel.  Not  only 
was  the  dinner  pubUclzed  but  the  printed 
menu  cards — I  hold  an  autographed  copy  of 
one  in  my  hand — said  In  Spanish  that  It  was 
tendered  by  the  Jewish  community  of  Bar- 
celona The  placecards  carried  the  names 
of  every  person  In  attendance.  Pictures 
were  taken  by  a  commercial  photographer. 
I  have  several  of  them  here.  That  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  conduct  of  a  minority  group 
of  people  which  is  faced  with  persecution  ur 
is  fearful  of  oppression. 

Congressman  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  of  New 
York,  made  an  Inspiring  talk  at  this  din- 
ner, which  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
those  In  attendance.  I  visited  their  syna- 
gogue which  Is  used  for  dally  prayer.  Here 
are  the  photographs  of  the  Interior  of  that 
synagogue.  One  of  these  shows  the  rabbi 
in  the  pulpit.  I  worshiped  with  them  at 
their  Sabbath  services. 

Any  Christian  entering  that  place  of  wor- 
ship will  see  at  a  glance  that  It  is  not  a 
Catholic  church.  Any  Jew  will  observe  at 
once  that  it  Is  a  synagogue. 

As  in  most  Jewish  communities,  the  syna- 
gogue customarily  used  for  daily  prayer  is 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  worshippers  on  the  high  holy 
days.  In  Barcelona,  they  solved  their  high 
holy  day  problem  by  renting  a  theater  which 
they  equipped  for  use  as  a  synagogue  dur- 
ing those  holidays.  I  was  there  between 
New  Year's  Day — Rosh  Hashana — and  the 
day  of  atonement — Yom  Klppur.  Here  are 
the  pictures  of  the  interior  of  that  building 
as  it  was  prepared  for  use  as  a  synagogue. 
Note  please  that  the  names  of  the  pew  hold- 
ers appear  on  every  seat. 

SP.MN  S  ROLE  IN  BESCCINC  JEWS 

It  was  in  Barcelona  that  I  first  learned 
of  the  thousands  of  Jews  that  were  rescued 
with  the  aid  of  Spain  from  the  Nazis.  That 
was  told  to  me  by  a  Jew  who  had  been  in- 
terned in  a  concentration  camp  and  who 
was  not  only  rescued  by  Franco's  men  but 
was  given  the  very  Job  he  holds  today  by 
one  of  them. 

I  later  had  the  fact  confirmed  to  me  by 
a  representative  of  the  American  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee  that,  during  the  height 
of  Hitler's  blood  baths,  upward  of  60,000 
Jews  had  been  saved  tlirough  the  generosity 
of  Spanish  authorities  who  permitted  them 
to  enter  into  Spain  and  then  helped  them 
proceed  to  places  of  safe  refuge. 

Upon  my  return  to  this  country  I  con- 
tacted the  World  Jewish  Congress  and  re- 
ceived from  its  representative  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  It  adopted  In  November  1944  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Let  me  quote  this  sen- 
tence to  you  from  that  resolution : 

"The  War  Emergency  Conference  extends 
its  gratitude  to  the  Holy  See  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Spain 
and  to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
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Rod  Cross  lor  the  protection  they  offered  un- 
uer  difficult  conditions  to  the  persecuted 
Jews  in  Hungary.  It  is  confident  that  this 
protection  will  be  continued  and  its  scope 
enlarged  in  accordance  with  the  contingency 
of  the  situatioji." 

Prom  Barcelona  we  flew  to  Madrid.  Again 
we  devoted  ourselves  to  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity. There  are  only  about  500  Jews  in  Ma- 
drid and  about  3,500  in  Barcelona.  I  since 
learned  that  there  are  also  two  very  small 
communities  in  Valencia  and  Seville.  The 
total  population  of  Spain  is  28  million,  of 
whom  between  4,000  and  5,000  are  Jews. 

In  Madrid  we  attended  the  Yom  Kippur 
services  in  their  synagogue.  I  participated 
in  the  prayer  service,  wherein  we  used  To- 
rahs  which  in  1939  had  been  secreted  for 
safekeeping  in  a  Catholic  monastery  and 
later  returned  by  a  Catholic  bishop  to  Dr. 
Ignaclo  Bauer,  as  president  of  the  Jewish 
community  In  Madrid.  Dr.  Bauer  is  a  law- 
yer ajid  a  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Madrid.  A  teacher  of  English  In  a  Catho- 
lic high  school  there  assured  us  that  the 
school  authorities  have  krkown  from  the  day 
they  hired  tier  that  she  was  an  orthodox 
Jewess. 

KEUCIOUS    aKSTKICTIONS 

I  inquired  In  both  cities  about  restrictions 
against  the  practice  of  traditional  Jewish 
rites.  I  was  assured  that  there  was  no  re- 
striction against  kosher  slaughtering  of  fowl 
and  cattle. 

The  Jews  are  required  to  obtain  permits 
to  maintain  their  synagogues.  The  same  is 
true,  however,  of  all  non-Catholic  places  of 
worship.  Having  in  mind  that  Spain,  like 
certain  other  European  countries,  has  a 
state  religion;  I  thought  this  was  an  unfair 
requirement  Imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  England  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  have  ktate  religions,  but 
no  such  requirement. 

Italy,  which  has  no  state  religion,  does 
have  such  a  requirement.  Th»  reason  given 
for  the  requirement  in  Spain  and  In  Italy 
was  that  the  Government  desired  to  be  In  a 
position  of  assuring  itself  that  no  religious 
institution  would  be  used  as  a  cover  for  rev- 
olutionary or  antlgovemment  activity. 

While  understanding  the  reason  I  do  not 
approve  the  regulation.  I  think  both  Italy 
and  Spain  stand  to  gain  noore  in  the  eyes  of 
the  free  world  by  abolishing  such  regula- 
tions. 

What  bothered  me  greatly,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  although  both  the  Barcelona 
and  the  Madrid  Jewish  communities  had 
been  assured  by  authorities  that  their  ap- 
plications few  permits  vrere  in  order  and  that 
they  could  function,  no  written  permits  had 
been  Issued  by  the  authcn-ittes.  I  also 
learned  that  in  Barcelona  the  Jews  were 
not  jH-rmltted  to  bury  their  dead,  but  were 
required  to  seal  the  bodies  in  vaults  in  a 
wall  maintained  at  one  side  of  the  civil 
cemetery.  This  condition  did  not  prevail  in 
Madrid,  where  the  civil  cemetery  was  divided 
by  a  wall  Into  what  became  two  cemeteries, 
one  for  Jews  and  one  for  the  Protestants. 

I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Enrique  Benarroya, 
president  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Bar- 
celona, and  by  Dr.  Ignaclo  Bauer,  president 
of  the  Jewish  community  In  Madrid,  as  well 
as  by  many  others  in  both  cities,  that  they 
were  quite  happy  with  their  lot  in  life,  that 
the  Spanish  authorities  extended  every  co- 
operation to  them  and  their  coreligionists, 
and  that  they  suffered  no  discrimination  at 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  or  of  private 
citizens. 

iMTxacEsaioM  ON  BEHAi.r  or  JIWS 

Before  leaving  Madrid  I  called  on  the  For- 
eign Minister.  I  told  him  of  the  things  I 
had  learned  about  the  Jews  m  Barcelona 
and  Madrid.  I  told  him  how  very  glad  I  was 
about  some  of  the  things  I  had  learned.  I 
also  told  him  about  the  things  I  did  not  like. 

I  emphasized  particularly  that,  while  I 
did  not  approve  of  the  regulations  requiring 


permits  to  maintain  places  of  worship,  at 
least  the  written  permits  sliould  be  issued 
if  governmental  requirements  were  met.  I 
also  said  that  the  cemetery  situation  was  not 
only  intolerable  but  ixrellgious. 

I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Foreign  Minister  was  in  accord  with 
my  thinking  on  both  subjects.  While  he 
knew  that  both  Jewish  communities  were 
maintaining  synagogues,  he  professed  not  to 
know  that  written  permits  had  not  been 
issued  by  the  local  authorities.  He  assured 
me  he  would  inquire  into  the  matter  and  see 
that  they  were  promptly  issued.  He  was 
disttirbed  to  learn  about  the  cemetery  sit- 
uation, and  promised  me  that  if  my  facts 
were  correct  those  regulations  would  be  re- 
scinded at  once. 

After  discussing  these  matters  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keoch],  he  suggested  that 
we  discuss  them  with  liie  Spanl.-h  Ambassa- 
dor at  Large,  Jos6  F.  de  Lequerlca.  Upon 
our  return  to  Washington.  D.C.,  we  did  just 
that,  and  the  Ambassador  offered  to  follow 
tlie  matter  with  his  Government  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

KESTRICnONS    ABOLISHED 

I  am  happy  to  aiinounce  today  that  I 
have  before  me  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
formal  permits  liave  been  issued  by  tlie  prop- 
er Spanish  authorities  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  and  for  the  burial 
of  Jewish  dead  In  accordance  with  orthodox 
religious  requirements. 

This  confirmation  comes  to  me  from  many 
sources.  Ambassador  de  Lequerica  has  so 
advised  me  orally  and  Ln  writing.  An  Ameri- 
can friend  in  Spain,  who  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  source,  has  so  advised  me  in  writ- 
ing. The  World  Jewish  Congress  and  the 
American  Joint  Distribution  Conm^ittee  have 
likewise  confirmed  those  facts. 

The  World  Jewish  Congress  wrote  me: 

"We  received  direct  confirmation  from  our 
friends  in  Spain  that  the  Barcelona  com- 
munity was  granted  official  recognition,  and 
that  the  communities  of  Barcelona  and  Se- 
ville were  given  permission  to  maintain  their 
cemetery." 

Dr.  Bauer  wrote  me  from  Madrid : 

'"I  am  certain  you  are  already  aware  of 
your  great  personal  success.  Thanks  to  your 
intervention,  the  Barcelona  community  is 
already  officially  recognized,  and  we  hope 
that  the  Madrid  community  will  also  be  ap- 
proved shortly.  I  consider  this  as  being 
really  a  great  feat." 

The  American  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee wrote  me  under  date  of  January  12, 
1950: 

"The  efforts  you  made  while  in  Madrid 
apparently  have  borne  early  and  productive 
friiit." 

Mr.  Benarroya  wrote  me  from  Barcelona, 
as  follows : 

"Since  your  visit  things  have  been  hap- 
pening very  fast  and  In  our  favor.  On  the 
part  of  the  civil  governor  and  In  accordance 
with  Instructions  from  Madrid,  we  have  ob- 
tained official  recognition  for  oiu-  conununity. 
which  puts  us  in  the  same  situation  as  all 
other  communities  in  other  countries.  We 
are  under  the  Impression  that  this  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  knowing  that  you.  my  dear  Mr. 
MtJLTm,  had  something  to  do  with  this,  we 
send  you  our  thanks,  and  ask  that  you  send 
same  along  to  the  other  people  who  inter- 
vened." 

I  take  this  occasion  to  extend  such  thanks 
publicly  to  all  those  who  lent  their  good 
offices  to  the  excellent  results  obtained  and 
especial  thanks  to  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KkoghJ. 

Mr.  Keogh.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to 
eommend  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mtjlter!  for 
his  typically  Intelligent  address.  He  has 
been   overly   generous   in    his   treatment   of 


me  for  which,  of  course,  I  am  grateful.  My 
knowledge  cf  the  mutters  about  which  he 
has  spoken  leads  me  to  observe  that  he  has 
rendered  our  country  a  great  and  cotirageous 
service,  in  addition  to  which  he  has  been  an 
Important  factor  In  further  removing  some 
of  the  real  or  fanciec*  differences  that  have 
tended  to  separate  Ud  from  the  people  of 
Sp:un— a  separation  which,  if  removed,  would 
better  serve  the  interests  of  all  peaceful  and 
freedom-loving  people.  You  have  listened 
to  a  well-doctimented  report  from  one  of 
our  most  energetic  and  capable  Members 
from  New  York.  The  longtime  effect  of  his 
conscientious  and  successful  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Spain 
will  become  the  greater  as  time  goes  on.  He 
has  well  served  the  cause  of  peace  and  has 
well  served  the  Spaniards  of  Jewish  laitli. 

On  FekHuary  24.  1955.  I  inserted  into 
the  Congressional  Record  an  item,  as 

follows: 

Co.M.^^c^f^rY   He.^d   .States   Spain   Not   A.vti- 

Semitic 
(Exten.Tlon  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Abraham  J. 
MuLTER,  of  New  York.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Thursday,  February  24,  1955) 
Mr    MtTTTR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to  the 
following  news  Item  which  appeared  in  the 
Jewish  Advocate  newspaper  in  Boston,  Mass., 
on  February  10.  1955: 

"COMMUNPTY     HEAD     STATES    SPAIN     NOT    ANTI- 
SEMITIC 

"Manila. — Newspaper  accusations  In  the 
United  States  and  Britain  that  Spain  has 
been  intolerant  of  Jews  and  anti-Semitic 
were  denied  here  this  week  by  Daniel  F. 
Baraukh,  president  of  the  Jewish  conununity 
of  Madrid,  who  is  currently  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

"In  a  statement  to  the  Jowl.sh  Telegraphic 
Agency,  Sr.  Barpukh  noted  that  2  years  ago 
he  was  granted  nn  audience  by  the  Spanish 
Chief  of  State,  the  first  such  interview 
granted  a  Jew  in  Spain  In  450  years.  He 
said  he  came  away  from  the  meeting  im- 
pressed with  General  Franco's  words  and 
message  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

"Sr  Baroukh  recalled  that  2  years  ago  the 
Spaiiish  Government  guve  Its  permission  for 
the  holding  of  public  high  holiday  services 
in  a  Madrid  hotel  and  that  a  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment representative  attended  the  serv- 
ices, as  did  leading  Spanish  Catholics,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Embassy,  and 
American  Jews.  In  a  reference  to  the  refusal 
to  grant  a  permit  to  hold  similar  services 
in  a  Madrid  hotel  this  past  Rosh  Hashana, 
Sr.  Baroukh  said  a  mistake  was  committed 
by  his  secretary  In  Sr.  Baroukh's  absence. 

"The  head  of  the  Spanish  Jewish  com- 
munity stressed  that  during  the  Nazi  regime 
many  Jews  were  saved  by  being  admitted  to 
Spain.  He  listed  various  other  gestures  by 
the  Spanish  Government  toward  the  facil- 
itating of  rellglotM  services  and  Instruction, 
and  acknowledged  Its  presentation  of  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  books  for  the  projected 
Sephardic  Library  In  Jerusalem.  Sr.  Ba- 
roukh said  that  there  are  now  35.000  Jews 
in  Spain." 

It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to  be- 
come rather  well  acquainted  with  the 
former  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  present  chief  of  the 
Spani-sh  mission  to  the  United  Nations, 
His  Excellency  Jos^  Felix  de  Lequerica 
and  his  successor  as  the  Ambassador  to 
our  country.  His  Excellency  Jose  Maria 
de  Areilza.  They  are  both  able  and  dis- 
tinguished diplomats  and  truly  great 
statesmen.  They  have  improved  rela- 
tions between  our  countries,  while  at  all 
times  working  for  world  peace. 
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I  hope  that  the  people  of  our  two 
countries  can  continue  to  work  and  live 
together  in  harmony. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  currently 
there  is  being  commemorated  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Spanish  Government  which  was 
inaugurated  on  July  18,  1936,  following 
a  bloody  but  unavoidable  civil  war. 

Ever  since  Benjamin  Franklin,  our 
first  diplomatic  representative  to  Spain, 
ser\-ed  our  Nation  in  that  historic  land, 
there  have  been  strong  ties  of  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
Only  once  in  our  history  have  we  re- 
solved our  difficulties  by  hostile  force, 
but  that  was  in  days  long  gone  and  the 
events  of  that  period  have  faded  into  the 
realm  of  forgetfulness. 

Today,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco  Franco,  Spain  has 
i-isen  to  a  position  of  power  where  it 
stands  as  a  bulwark  against  the  forces 
of  communi-sm. 

The  Spanish  people  are  represented  in 
this  country  by  an  Ambassador  of  ex- 
treme skill,  charm,  and  abihty,  namely, 
His  Excellency  Mariano  de  Yturralde, 
who  is  a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank. 
He  has  helped  cement  the  relationships 
between  our  countries  and  has  given  to 
America  a  broader  understanding  of  the 
ideology,  the  norms,  and  customs  of  the 
Spanish  people. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
Is  dependent  upon  Spain  for  the  conduct 
and  administration  of  the  joint  Spanish- 
American  air  bases,  naval  bases,  the  485- 
mile-long  pipeline,  and  other  important 
military  installations  built  at  a  cost  of 
some  $350  million  as  a  bastion  of 
strength  against  the  inroads  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  These  bases,  far- 
flung  facilities  that  they  are,  function 
effectively  under  joint  Spanish-Ameri- 
can operation  and  they  constitute  a 
warning  to  those  who  would  destroy  us 
that  we  have  the  means  and  the  will  not 
only  to  defend  ourselves  but  to  strike  a 
lethal  blow  at  our  attackers.  In  this 
enterprise  of  defense  are  bonds  that 
bind  us  both  close  to  each  other.  And 
in  addition,  there  is  a  constant  exchange 
of  cultural  activity  including  the  Ful- 
bright  program  and  the  exchange  of  art, 
artists,  writers,  and  students. 

Of  late,  thousands  of  American  tour- 
ists are  discovering  the  superb  art  treas- 
ures, the  ancient  monuments,  the  invig- 
orating air,  the  majestic  landscape,  the 
nostalgic  steeples,  and  the  magnificent 
people  of  Spain  and  the  magic  of  this 
ancient  land. 

The  folklore  of  Spain  goes  back  cen- 
i_       turies  beyond  recall  and  the  entire  coun- 
try is  marked  with  beautiful  alabaster 
visions. 

Under  Generalissimo  Franco,  stability 
has  come  to  this  land  that  has  sometimes 
been  torn  with  strife.  Economic  condi- 
tions have  improved  despite  hard  expe- 
riences with  inflation,  loss  of  foreign 
exchange  reserves  and  at  time  the  de- 
clining value  of  the  peseta  in  interna- 
tional markets. 

Howerer,  the  country  has  become  free 
from  the  shortages  and  scarcity  of  es- 
sential goods  which  were  common  a  dec- 
ade ago.  One  thing  is  certain:  other 
countries  will  rise  and  fall,  appear  and 


disappear,  but  th«  durability  of  the 
Spaniards  is  axiomatie  and  Spain  has 
the  capacity  to  flourish  even  when  other 
nations  have  disappeared  by  reason  of 
having  lost  the  economic  or  military 
struggle. 

Although  Spain  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  by  some  quirk  of  world 
p>olitics  it  has  been  denied  membership 
in  NATO.  This  is  a  tragic  situation,  for 
Spain  alone  on  the  European  Continent 
stands  perpetually  opposed  to  the  Com- 
munist ideology  and  in  the  event  of  a 
showdown  would  stand  by  the  United 
States  in  close  consonance  with  our  ob- 
jectives. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  the  25tli  anniversary  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Spain,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  Spanish  people  as  friends  and 
allies  in  the  great  struggle  of  our  time, 
resistance  to  communism.  Spain  has 
become  a  valuable  partner  of  the  West 
in  its  struggle  against  the  Communist 
East.  Some  of  our  most  important  air- 
bases  are  located  in  Spain  and  their  verj- 
existence  aids  in  keeping  the  peace.  The 
deterrent  of  an  effective  strategic  Air 
Force  has  long  prevented  the  Communist 
world  from  indulging  in  new  adventures. 

It  is  significant  that  on  this  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Spain's  liberation  that 
she  is  embarked  on  an  economic  revitali- 
zation  which  will  enable  her  to  break 
out  of  her  post-World  War  11  isolation 
and  embark  on  a  program  of  worldwide 
economic  activity. 

Nowhere  can  be  found  people  who  are 
more  genuinely  receptive  to  Americans 
than  the  Spanish  people.  They  dis- 
played true  friendship  and  a  real  desire 
to  welcome  visiting  Americans.  On  my 
visits  to  Spain,  I  have  always  come  away 
with  the  feeling  that  I  would  like  to  re- 
turn and  this  can  be  attributed  to  the 
wonderful  qualities  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple. 

They  are  not  only  imbued  with  a 
strong  desire  for  friendship  with  this 
country  but  they  have  always  displayed 
a  fierce  resistance  to  godless  commu- 
nism. 

They  long  ago  clearly  saw  what  we, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  to  pain- 
fully recognize  through  the  light  of  ex- 
perience that  communism  is  evil  by  its 
very  nature,  and  that  conamunism  was 
but  a  cause  to  veil  the  plans  for  world 
domination  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

So,  today,  let  us  wish  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  people  well.  As  they  celebrate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  their  liberation 
let  us  wish  them  continued  peace  and 
real  prosperity.  The  culture  of  Spain 
and  their  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  hemisphere  were  long  part 
of  our  common  heritage.  We  renew  that 
feeling  of  mutual  destiny  as  we  join 
thanks  in  our  mutual  determination  that 
the  world  will  not  be  engulfed  by  Soviet 
communism. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Spanish  civil  wax,  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
people  of  Spcan  and  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  role  now  being  played  by  Spain 
in  our  overall  defense  against  ccwnmu- 
nism  in  Western  Europe. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  both  as  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Naval  Reserves  and  a  mem- 
ber ef  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  this  HbuK,  to  make  my  first  visit 
to  Spain.  Of  course  I  had  read  about 
Spain  and  the  trials  and  travails  that 
the  people  of  Spain  endured  during  the 
long  years  of  its  civil  war.  But  this 
was  my  first  opportunity  to  vi«t  that 
country  in  person. 

Although  my  visit  was  brief.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  came  away  rery  much  im- 
pressed not  only  by  the  physical  beauty 
of  the  Sr>anish  landscajJc  but  also  by 
the  amazing  development  that  has  oc- 
curred in  this  country  in  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  civil  war  came  to 
a  close. 

Let  me  say  too  that  I  had  a  chance 
personally  to  \'isit  the  memorial  erected 
outside  of  Madrid  to  those  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Spanish  civil  war,  the  Valley 
of  the  Fallen,  a  great  cathedral  fash- 
ioned out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  Guar- 
darama  Mountains.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  memorials  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  stands  as  a  fitting  symbol  to 
a  decisive  victory  over  communism  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  Spain  is 
a  part  of  our  North  Atlantic  defense 
community.  I  had  a  chance  to  see  our 
major  airbase  at  Torrejon,  oirtside  of 
Madiid.  I  satisfied  myself  of  the  vital 
importraice  of  our  new  naval  base  at 
Rota.  If  the  Soviets  should  ever  strike 
against  Western  Europe,  a  factor  we 
must  always  keep  in  mind  as  the  crisis 
in  Berlin  heightens,  Spain  alone  in  West- 
ern Europe  will  provide  us  with  a  foot- 
hold from  which  to  strike  back  and  as 
a  sanctuary  in  which  to  recoup  our 
forces.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
whittling  away  at  American  air  and 
naval  bases  in  north  Africa  that  has  been 
underway  now  for  some  years,  otir  air 
and  naval  bases  in  Spain  become  abso- 
lutely essential  to  our  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fight  against  com- 
munism requires  a  broad  a.ud  solid  base. 
We  in  America  can  be  glad  that  com- 
munism has  gained  no  foothold  in  Spain 
and  that  the  Spanish  Government  has 
pledged  its  support  to  us  in  this  way 
in  the  vital  fight  against  the  Communist 
menace  we  wage  together. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  glad  to  salute 
our  Spanish  ally  at  this  critical  and 
decisive  moment  in  world  history. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania^  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  the  people  ol  Spain 
are  celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  a  glorious  victory  over 
the  dreaded  commtmistic  scourge. 

It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
salute  the  leader  of  those  victorious 
forces,  the  great  soldier-statesman,  Gen. 
Francisco  Franco. 

There  is  a  traditional  clckse  relation- 
ship between  the  people  of  Spain  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  of  Spain  and  the  Governaoent  of 
Spain  are  strong  in  their  deep  faith  and 
their  love  of  God  and  k>ve  of  nc«bbar, 
and  whenever  we  find  the  pcopie  of  any 
nation  who  are  possessed  at  sucb  deep 
faith,  we  know  that  hi  the  world  of  to- 
day, they  are  also  bitterly  opposed  to 
godless  and  atheistic  communism.  The 
current  history  of  Spain  is  one  of  strong 
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opposition  to  the  international  conspir- 
acy. I  have  always  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  friendly  and  close  relationship 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovernment  of  Spain, 
and  particularly  between  the  people  of 
both  countries. 

In  the  face  of  the  threat  to  the  entire 
world  of  atheistic  and  international  com- 
munism, it  is  necessary  for  those  who 
believe  in  and  love  God  to  unite  to- 
gether in  the  common  cause  of  preserv- 
ing the  spiritual  truths  and  ideals  in 
which  we  all  believe. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  con- 
gratulate and  felicitate  the  great  and 
noble  people  of  Spain  who  are  inextric- 
ably a  part  of  our  own  culture  and  his- 
tory, as  well  as  their  distinguished 
Ambassador  Mariano  de  Yturralde  who 
combines  the  highest  qualities  of  a  suc- 
cessful career  diplomat. 


SPAIN    FREED    PROM    COMMUNISM 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  threat  of  Com- 
mimist  totalitarianism,  which  later  was 
to  become  worldwide,  had  its  overt  man- 
ifestations, including  the  now  familiar 
aim  of  suppressing  all  religious  activity. 
in  Spain,  where  religion  is  such  an  inti- 
mate part  of  the  way  of  life.  When 
these  suppressions  became  intolerable  to 
the  good  people  of  that  country  their 
struggle  for  deration  from  that  yoke 
was  begxm  on  July  18,  1936.  After  a 
devastating  and  heartbreaking  war  the 
foreign  domination  was  finally  eradi- 
cated. Thus  the  Soviet  hold  in  a  stra- 
tegic part  of  Western  Europe  was  elimi- 
nated and  perhaps  the  course  of  history 
was  changed.  We  now  know,  from  bit- 
ter experience,  how  that  hold — if  per- 
mitted to  remain — would  have  sought  to 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Continent 
with,  perhaps,  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world. 

We  would  be  deprived  of  the  strategic 
naval  and  air  bases  which  we  have  set 
up  with  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment and  a  most  vital  area  for  the 
^defense    of    Europe    would    be    in    un- 
'  friendly  hands. 

At  the  present  tiMe  the  United  States 
enjoys  warm  and  cordial  relations  with 
the  friendly  Spanish  Government,  par- 
ticularly through  its  eminent  and  able 
Ambassador.  His  Excellency  Mariano  de 
Yturralde,  who  ^las  devoted  himself  to 
the  furthering  of  those  relations,  and 
who  is  so  capably  carrying  on  in  the  ef- 
ficient tradition  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, Ambassador  Jose  Felix  de 
Lequerica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  anniversary  of 
the  commencement  of  that  great  and 
historic  struggle  by  the  people  of  Spain, 
I  wish  to  extend  to  them  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  express  the  hope  that 
our  friendly  alliance  will  continue  and 
fiourlsh.  I  should  like  to  see  an  in- 
crease in  cultural  and  political  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  There  are 
many  cherished  vestiges  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  West  and 
Southwest,  of  the  Spanish  culture  and 
background. 


BERLIN  AND  GERMANY  AND  MID- 
DLE EUROPE:  WE  SHOULD  ARM 
AND  PARLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Prance  sent  notes  to  Moscow  set- 
ting forth  our  clear  determination  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  2.2  million 
people  of  West  Berlin.  This  House  will 
overwhelmingly  endorse,  I  am  sure,  the 
resolution  just  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  recognizing  this 
moral  obligation. 

The  notes  also  told  of  the  West's  readi- 
ness to  consider  a  freely  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  unresolved  problems  of 
GeiTnany.  And  Western  foreign  minis- 
ters will  meet  in  Paris  on  August  5-6  to 
consider  a  Western  position  for  negotia- 
tion. 

Certainly  the  West  needs  a  position. 
As  it  is  necessary  to  remain  firm  in  our 
determination  not  to  be  pushed  out  of 
Berlin,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  we 
have  a  set  of  goals  for  the  future  of 
Germany  and  of  middle  Europe. 

THE   KREMLIN'S    MOTIVES 

The  chances  that  the  Kremlin  will 
accept  a  sensible  Western  negotiating 
proEKJsal  are  bleak  indeed.  But  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  inhibited  from  set- 
ting forth  what  we  believe  to  be  right 
because  the  Russians  may  not  like  it. 

Before  considering  a  set  of  goals  for 
the  West  to  adopt,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  is  the  Kremlin's  motive  in  demand- 
ing that  West  Berlin  be  made  a  free 
city,  ending  the  four-power  occupation, 
and  in  threatening  to  sign  a  separate 
E>eace  treaty  with  East  Germany,  which 
would  then  control  access  routes  to  West 
Berlin. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  main 
possible  theories  of  Kremlin  action: 

First.  The  maximum  theory,  that  the 
Kremlin  is  presently  engaged  upon  an 
all-out  campaign  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Western  alliance  on  all  continents. 
and  that  it  aims  at  Berlin  as  a  symbol, 
just  as  the  Turks  in  the  17th  centuiy 
aimed  at  Vienna  as  the  symbol  of  Chris- 
tian Europe.  As  evidence  of  the  maxi- 
mum theory,  you  can  look  at  the  Mos- 
cow statement  of  Communist  leaders 
from  81  countries  in  November  1960,  and 
Khrushchev's  January  6.  1961,  speech. 

Second.  The  minimum  theory,  that 
the  Kremlin  is  uncertain  of  its  Euro- 
pean flank,  and  wants  a  German  treaty 
pinned  down  and  a  status  quo  clearly 
established  before  West  Grermany  gets 
the  atomic  bomb. 

WHAT  KHRUSHCHEV  SAID 

Walter  Lippmanns  report — Howard  K. 
Smith.  CBS,  June  15,  1961— on  what 
Khrushchev  told  him  in  his  recent  in- 
terview well  delineates  the  minimum 
view: 

All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  Khrushchev  says 
he  wants  to  negotiate.  And  my  own  view  is. 
that  the  thing  he  wants  more  than  anything 
else,  and  I'd  like  to  tell  you  why  he  wants 
it,  I  think — he  wants  to  give  legal  status  to 
the  East  German  State. 


Why  does  he  want  to  have  this?  I  asked 
him  why  he  was  In  such  a  hurry.  The  an- 
swer was:  "I  am  In  a  hurry  because  I  want 
the  trontiers  of  Germany,  and  the  status  of 
Berlin  and  the  demarcation  line  between  the 
two  Germanys  settled  in  a  treaty  before 
West  Germany  gets  the  atomic  bomb. 
They've  (the  West  Germans)  already  got  It — 
being  trained  how  to  use  it.  They  haven't 
got  the  warheads,  but  they  are  going  to  get 
it  and  they  surely  will  get  It  in  4  or  5  years — 
and  if  that  comes  then  the  great  danger  for 
Europe  exists,  because  either  by  their  at- 
tacking East  Germany  and  overrunning  East 
Berlin — or  the  other  way  around,  that  the 
East  Germans  rise  and  they  go  to  their  de- 
fense— either  way,  there'll  be  nothing  to  stop 
it,  nobody  will  have  any  agreements. 

You  won't  intervene — and  there  we'll  be 
with  a  very  dangerous  war  at  our  hands.  So 
we  must  have  a  treaty  first.  And  that  is 
what  I  am  pressing  for.  But  I  want  to  get 
those  frontiers  fixed  so  that  If  either  Ger- 
many moves,  in  a  military  sense,  In  the  next 
4  or  5  years,  it  will  be  the  aggressor. 

I  doubt  whether  anyone  outside  the 
Kremlin  really  knows  which  of  these  two 
theories  is  correct — or  whether  neither 
is,  or  both  are.  I  shall  not  engage  in 
Kremlin  astrology. 

But  there  is  only  one  way  to  force  our 
opponent  to  discuss  his  thoughts  and 
plans.  This  is  to  confront  him  with  a 
rational  and  logical  concept  that  would 
make  it  difficult  for  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  to  elude  discussion.  This  sort 
of  probing,  exploratory  negotiation  by 
the  West  is  a  sign  of  strength,  not  of 
weakness.  It  should  be  undertaken  for 
its  own  sake,  rather  than  merely  in  re- 
sponse to  Khrushchev's  Berlin  threats. 

If  the  maximum  theory  is  correct, 
there  is  no  hope  of  successful  negotia- 
tion. Even  so,  the  West  needs  a  clearly 
formulated  position,  lest  the  uncommit- 
ted world  be  taken  in  by  Khrushchev's 
demands  for  nice-sounding  things  like  a 
"free  city"  for  Berlin,  and  a  "peace 
treaty"  for  East  Germany. 

If  the  minimum  theory  has  some- 
thing to  it,  however,  exploratory  negoti- 
ations have  a  point.  If  what  Khru- 
shchev really  fears  is  aggression  by  the 
West  Germans,  or  a  situation  in  East 
Germany  which  might  trigger  a  conflict 
he  has  .something  we  can  talk  about.  It 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  states- 
manship to  prepare  a  set  of  goals  which 
at  the  lea.st  would  put  the  onus  of  refus- 
ing to  discuss  reasonable  proposals  on 
Russia's  back. 

SOME    ELEMENTS    OF    A    PROPOSAL 

The  outlines  of  such  a  proposal  have 
been  advanced  by  myself  and  by  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  House 
on  many  occasions  in  the  past — on 
March  16,  1955;  in  December  1956;  on 
March  27,  1957;  on  November  22,  1957; 
on  December  12,  1957;  on  January  27. 
1958;  on  April  16,  1958;  on  March  26, 
1959. 

Here  are  some  elements  to  consider 
in  a  possible  position  for  the  West: 

First.  The  problem  of  Berlin  can  be 
solved  not  as  an  isolated  problem,  but 
only  within  the  larger  framework  of 
Germany,  middle  Europe,  and  a  security 
.system  which  embraces  East  and  West. 

Second.  In  middle  Em-ope — where 
twice  in  this  century  world  wars  have 
erupted  and  where  a  third  explosion  is 
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possible — a  zone  of  reduced  military  ten- 
sion may  be  possible.  It  could  involve 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  back  to 
her  historic  borders,  and  of  British, 
United  States,  and  French  troops  back 
to  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  or  per- 
haps out  of  Germany.  These  with- 
drawals would  not  affect  the  strategic 
military  power  of  either  side  in  Europe. 

In  the  area  between  the  Rhine  and 
Russia,  there  would  need  to  be  freely 
agreed  and  self-imposed  limitations  on 
armaments.  Nuclear  weapons  would  be 
banned  from  this  middle  European  zone. 
The  conventional  arms  allowed  would  be 
sufficient  for  self-defense,  but  not  for 
aggressive  war. 

In  the  case  of  Western  Germany,  the 
present  number  of  divisions,  or  a  some- 
what higher  number  to  compensate  for 
the  withdrawal  of  NATO  troops  to  the 
West,  could  be  envisaged. 

The  phasing  out  from  middle  Europe 
of  Russian  and  Western  troops,  and  the 
limitations  on  remaining  armaments, 
would  have  to  be  supervised  by  an  in- 
ternational control  commission,  jserhaps 
under  the  U.N.  In  addition,  both  East 
and  West  would  guarantee  the  area  of 
middle  Europe  against  outside  attack. 

True,  a  zone  of  arms  control  confined 
to  middle  Europe  may  seem  to  discrim- 
inate" against  that  area.  But  as  an  an- 
nounced first  step  in  a  broader  program 
of  arms  control,  it  is  no  more  "discrim- 
inatory" than,  say,  a  nuclear  test  ban 
which  only  affects  nuclear  powers. 

Third.  Politically,  the  key  for  middle 
Europe  has  to  be  the  protection  of  human 
rights.  It  will  inevitably  take  some  time 
before  free  elections  can  be  held  in  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  for  East 
amd  West  Germany  to  be  ready  for  re- 
unification. Meanwhile,  the  U.N.  could 
be  involved  as  a  supranational  protector 
of  human  rights  in  the  aiea.  Just  as 
Western  Europe,  under  the  leadership  of 
Fiance  and  West  Germany,  has  moved 
away  from  traditional  ideas  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  toward  a  supranational 
arrangement,  surely  the  countries  of 
middle  Europe  could  accept  some  inter- 
national guarantees  that  their  govern- 
ments will  respect  himian  rights. 

THE    PBOBLEM    OF    "REENTRT" 

Fourth.  As  in  outer  space,  middle  Eu- 
rope has  a  reentry  problem.  The  human 
mind,  which  recently  proved  itself  cap- 
able of  devising  a  system  for  reentry 
from  outer  space,  should  be  equally  cap- 
able of  devising  a  system  to  prevent  the 
reentry  of  Russian  troops  into  middle 
Europe  once  they  have  retired. 

Russian  reentry,  of  course,  would  be 
subject  to  the  full  retaliatory  power  of 
the  West. 

But  equally  important  is  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  there  would  be  as  little 
reason  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  reenter 
as  possible.  We  should  insist  that  the 
Soviet  Union  withdraw  her  oppressive 
control  over  middle  Europe;  but  the 
Soviet  Union  justly  needs  guarantees 
that  the  countries  of  Europe  would  not 
become  £inti-Soviet,  Fascist,  heavily 
armed  states  that  would  once  again 
menace  her.  There  are  two  ways  of 
forestalling   such   an  evolution,  and  by 


so  doing  minimizing  the  danger  of  Rus- 
sian reentry: 

I,  a  J  :[nternational  control  of  ai'ma- 
ments  in  the  region  would  make  it  very 
difficult  for  any  regime  to  build  up  mil- 
itary strength  which  could  menace  Rus- 
sia. 

'b>  A  U.N.  commitment  to  protect 
human  rights  in  the  area  would  exclude 
Fascist  regimes. 

Fifth.  If  Russia  undertakes  to  sign  a 
separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Ger- 
many, the  West  may  have  to  deal  for 
some  purposes  with  East  Germany — just 
as  West  Germany  now  deals  with  it  for 
purposes  of  trade.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  West  accepts  the  perma- 
nent partition  of  Germanj-.  In  the  con- 
text of  tire  broad  arrangements  here 
described,  we  could  look  with  some  confi- 
dence toward  the  progressive  hberaliza- 
tion  of  East  Germany,  leading  to  the  ul- 
timate reunification  in  freedom  which 
is  our  goal.  Since  reunification  of  Ger- 
many cannot  be  brought  about  by  mili- 
tary force,  we  ought  to  let  the  forces 
of  depolarization  work  in  the  direction 
of  reunification. 

THE    ODER-NnSSE    PBOBLEM 

Sixth.  A  viable  arrangement  for  mid- 
dle Europe  is  not  possible  unless  it 
includes  a  basis  for  settling  the  Oder- 
Neisse  territorial  question  between  Ger- 
many and  Poland.  Until  the  border 
question  is  settled,  Poland  will  quite  like- 
ly feel  that  it  needs  the  protection  of  the 
Red  army.  I  believe  that  the  Oder- 
Neisse  boundary  problem  can  be  settled 
only  in  a  middle  Europe  in  which  the 
old  excessive  nationalism,  the  old  eco- 
nomic separatism,  and  the  old  political 
totalitarianism  have  given  way  to  a  mid- 
dle Europe  characterized  by  political 
federation,  economic  integration,  hu- 
mane governments,  and  internationally 
limited  armaments.  In  such  a  frame- 
work, the  Oder-Neisse  question  will  lose 
most  of  its  bitterness. 

Seventh.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask 
German:^',  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  other  countries  of  middle 
Europe  to  adopt  a  concept  of  neutrality 
like  that  of  Switzerland  or  Austria.  Let 
the  military  striking  power  of  these 
countries  be  internationally  limited;  let 
the  human  rights  of  their  peoples  be  in- 
ternationally safeguarded ;  and  they  may 
safely  maintain  close  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  ties  with  either  the  East  or 
the  West,  or  with  both.  Germany  I 
should  certainly  expect  to  stay  with  the 
West,  and  with  such  organizations  as  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  Euratom. 
the  Council  of  Europe,  and  the  Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  It  would  enjoy  a  full 
NATO  guarantee. 

Will  Russia  entertain  such  a  proposal? 
If  there  is  anything  to  the  minimum 
theory  I  have  mentioned,  she  just  might. 
Khrushchev  says  his  great  fears  are  a 
resurgent  Germany  armed  with  the 
bomb,  and  the  satellites  in  ferment.  The 
proposals  contain  workable  guarantees 
against  both  of  these. 

ARE    THE    SATELLITES    A    BURDEN? 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  satellites,  which  used  to  be  a  great 


.source  of  loot  for  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
today  an  economic  burden,  as  ^'ell  as  a  -' 
potential  military  liability.  As  Louis  ' 
Fischer,  author  of  "Russia.  America,  and 
the  World. '  and  a  faculty  member  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at 
Princeton  University,  reports  in  the 
July  15.  1961,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view; 

Stalin  robbed  Poland  of  her  coal  shlp- 
n-.eiu.'^,  di-smaiitled  East  German  industry. 
expluited  all  the  satellites  through  trade  at 
Moscow -made  prices  without  aid.  The  East 
German  uprising  of  July  16-17.  1953.  was  a 
warning  to  Stalin's  hetrs.  The  Polish  and 
Htingarian  revolutions  of  1956  called  a  halt. 
Now  Russia  is  paying  in  goods,  grants,  and 
loans  for  the  might  and  prestige  which 
empire  supposedly  brings.  This  is  reverse 
imperialism:  the  colonies  submit  pwlltically 
to  the  "motherland  "  and  exploit  her  eco- 
nomically. Pine  for  the  power-lustini? 
Soviet  dictatorship;  bad  for  the  impaUeni 
Soviet  people  who  foot  the  bill.  Someday 
an  "Attlee"  may  arise  In  the  Kremlin  who 
will  liberate  "India,"  a  Malenkov  who  will 
free  Russia  of  the  satellites  and  make  Rus- 
sians free.  For  the  Soviet  individual  pays 
not  only  with  clothes,  homes,  and  foods,  he 
pays  also  with  his  freedom. 

But  before  we  can  probe  Russia's  re- 
action to  such  proposals,  they  must  be 
approved  not  just  by  ourselves  but  by 
Britain,  France,  and  West  Germany. 

MK.    GERSTENMAIER'S    SPEECH 

West  Germany  is  the  key  to  the  pro- 
posals. Most  people  would  say  that 
Chancellor  Adenauer  is  not  likely  to 
relish  them.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
that  a  leading  member  of  Chancellor 
Adenauers  Christian  Democratic  Union. 
Bundestag  President  Eugen  Gersten- 
maier  had  some  wise  and  reasonable 
things  to  say  in  his  formal  address  to 
the  German  Parliament  on  June  30; 

Within  the  next  few  days.  It  will  be  20 
years  since  World  War  II  entered  upon  Its 
decisive  phase  with  the  German  attack  on 
Soviet  Russia.  I  fully  understand  that  the 
Russian  people  will  remember  tbet  •▼ent 
with  bitterness.  There  is  certainly  no  one 
present  in  this  Hotise  who  does  not  look 
back  with  sorrow  on  that  catastrophe  whicli 
Hitler's  war  brought  upon  tlie  peoples  to 
the  east  of  Germany.  I  am  speaking  for  all 
reasonable  people  when  I  say  that  we  are 
ready  to  do  our  utmost  in  conformity  with 
the  dictates  of  justice  to  remedy  the  con- 
sequences of  that  war. 

We  thank  God  that  after  so  much  blood 
and  tears  we  are  Uvlng,  not  simply  in  a 
state  of  peaceful  relations  with  France  and 
other  nations  of  the  free  world,  bnt  In  an 
atmosphere  of  friendship  and  reconciliation. 

We  should  like  to  have  similar  relations 
with  ovir  nelgbbors  in  the  east  and  south- 
east. 

Indeed,  we  Germans  have  nothing  against 
peaceful  coexi£tenc«.  But  aa  long  as  we  have 
to  fear  that  Uil£  concept  is  used  merely  to 
camouflage  world-revolutionary  aggressive 
maneuvers,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
it. 

After  all  that  has  happened  since  the 
capitulation  of  the  German  Reich  in  May 
1945,  we  consider  it  not  only  justified  but 
aJSsolutely  necessary  that  the  whole  German 
people  should  be  guaranteed  a  secure  exist- 
ence and  freedom 

We  have  been,  and  we  are,  ready  to  give 
every  reasonable  guarantee  that  the  German 
people,  once  they  are  peacefuBy  united 
through  a  fair  aettl^a^nt  that  regards  their 
vital  requirements,  will  be  a  reliable  partner 
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for  all  their  neighbors  In  the  west  and  the 
east,  the  north  and  the  south. 

And  the  Chancellor's  Social  Demo- 
cratic opponent  in  the  September 
Bundestag  elections.  Mayor  Willy 
Brandt,  of  West  Berlin,  in  a  press  con- 
ference at  Bonn  on  July  6,  called  for  a 
peace  conference  on  Germany  which 
would  discuss,  among  other  things,  a 
zone  in  middle  Europe  free  of  atomic 
weapons. 

THE   GERMAN   SITUATION 

A  note  in  the  July  15  Economist  dis- 
cusses the  current  German  situation: 

While  the  Western  Powers  have  been  an- 
swering Mr.  Khrushchev's  proposals  on  Ber- 
lin In  notes  to  the  Russian  Government. 
Dr.  Adenauer  and  Herr  Brandt  have  been 
publicly  duelling  on  the  subject  In  a  fairly 
surprising  way.  On  July  7  Herr  Brandt 
proposed  that  the  West  should  try  and  get 
away  from  the  cold  war  by  producing  pro- 
posals on  the  German  question  as  a  whole. 
The  West  should  be  prepared  to  discuss  the 
jKJlitlcal  and  military  status  of  a  reunited 
Germany.  It  should  propose  a  peace  con- 
ference of  52  governments;  representatives 
of  the  two  German  states  could  be  consulted 
beforehand. 

Holes  can  obviously  be  picked  in  this  pro- 
posal. Except  as  a  way  of  buying  time,  a 
peace  conference  of  52  states  hardly  looks 
a  practical  way  of  making  progress  over  Ger- 
many. But  in  general  outline  Herr  Brandt's 
idea  has  much  to  be  said  for  it.  For  the 
West  the  only  way  of  getting  off  the  Berlin 
hook  in  the  long  run  must  lie  through  a 
serious  discussion  of  the  German  question 
as  a  whole.  And  If  such  a  discussion  is  to 
be  fruitful,  It  will  necessarily  cover  not  only 
the  character  of  a  future  German  Govern- 
ment, but  the  reunited  Germany's  alliances, 
armaments  and  frontiers. 

Dr.  Adenauer's  reaction,  however,  has  been 
brusque  and  bitter:  "Mr.  Khrushchev  is 
anxious  to  hear  Just  this  sort  of  thing." 
If  Herr  Brandt  became  Chancellor,  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States,  he  told  a  rall^  of  Christian 
Democratic  women.  Thus  Herr  Brandt's  sug- 
gestlona,  like  most  suggestions  concerning 
the  German  question,  are  branded  as  dan- 
gerous appeasement. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  Dr.  Adenauer's 
attack  are  understandable  In  electoral  terms. 
It  Is  extremely  irritating  for  him  that  Herr 
Brandt  has  been  able  to  quote  in  support 
the  suggestions  for  a  German  peace  treaty 
made  2  weeks  ago  by  Herr  Gerstenmaier,  the 
Christian  Democratic  President  of  the  Bonn 
Parliament.  For  once  it  is  the  Christian 
Democrats,  more  than  their  opponents,  who 
look  divided  about  foreign  policy. 

MAYOR     BRANDTS     PROPOSAL 

Terrance  Prittie.  in  the  July  24,  1961, 
New  Republic,  reports  from  Bonn,  Grer- 
many: 

On  July  6  Willy  Brandt,  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Chancellorship  In 
this  autiomn's  West  German  elections,  pro- 
posed the  holding  of  an  International  peace 
conference  attended  by  the  52  nations  which 
fought  Nazi  Germany.  The  ostensible  pur- 
pose would  be  to  discuss  a  German  peace 
treaty.  But  Its  more  Immediate  purpose 
would  be  to  mobilize  world  opinion  against 
Niklta  Khrushchev  and  Walter  Ulbrlcht,  who 
have  been  paving  the  way  with  almost  mani- 
acal preoccupation  for  a  Berlin  crisis  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  Brandt  Is  aware  that  the 
Berlin  Issue,  more  than  any  other,  could  lead 
to  war. 

Brandt  points  out  that  the  Communist 
leaders  have  been  talking  about  the  need  to 


liquidate  the  leftovers  of  Hitler's  war.  And 
they  have  gone  on  to  say  that  a  peace  treaty 
should  be  based  on  the  "natural  conse- 
quences" of  that  war — chief  among  them  the 
division  of  Germany  into  two  separate 
states.  This  hypothesis  is  then  used  by  the 
Communists  to  Justify  the  threat  that— fail- 
ing peace  treaties  with  both  German  states — 
the  Communist  bloc  will  sign  one  with  the 
East  German  Republic  alone. 

Brandt  has  offered  excellent  arguments  in 
favor  of  his  super  peace  conference.  He  be- 
lieves it  would  show  the  Soviet  Union  that 
world  opinion  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  a 
fair  solution  of  the  German  problem  — fur 
he  Is  sure  that  a  big  majority  of  the  52  na- 
tions would  reject  any  Soviet  proposal  which 
could  lead  to  increased  tension  in  and  over 
Berlin.  It  would  show,  too.  that  the  West 
is  ready  to  discuss  the  German  question  as  a 
whole — which  would  compromise  the  Soviet 
allegation  that  the  West  wishes  to  avoid, 
even  sabotage,  negotiations.  The  super 
peace  conference  might  deflect,  if  not  Ueniil 
Khrushchev's  present  intention  to  sign  a 
separate  peace  treaty,  achieve  full  East  Ger- 
man sovereignty,  transfer  shared  control 
over  Berlin's  communications  from  the  So- 
viet to  East  German  hands,  and  thereafter 
wage  a  war  of  nerves  against  the  2''2  million 
Inhabitants  of  West  Berlin  and  the  Western 
Powers  who  aref  responsible  for  their  free- 
dom and  Independence. 

Willy  Brandt  is  not  an  outstandingly 
clever  man,  but  he  is  eminently  sensible 
And  commonsense  rather  than  cleverness 
will  be  more  useful  in  countering  Commu- 
nist pressure  in  Germany  which — unless 
countered — will  lead  to  crisis  and,  possibly, 
to  world  war.  In  his  commonsense  way, 
Brandt,  perhaps  not  entirely  Intentionally, 
has  pointed  to  one  e.«;sentlal  failure  in  West- 
ern diplomacy — the  failure  to  evolve  a  nego- 
tiating basis  for  the  recapture  of  diplomatic 
initiative.  The  West  has  so  far  blankly 
turned  down  a  whole  string  of  Communist 
proposals — for  a  zone  of  limited  armaments 
in  central  Europe,  for  a  confederation  of 
two  German  states,  for  the  signing  of  Ger- 
man peace  treaties,  for  all-German  talks  at 
one  table.  There  has  been  an  almost  weari- 
somely repetitive  assertion  that  the  West 
will  not  desert  West  Berlin,  or  recognize  the 
East  German  Republic  or  allow  East  Ger- 
man sui>ervlslon  of  those  of  Berlin's  commu- 
nications for  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
hitherto  been  responsible.  Tlie  attitude  of 
the  West  may  have  been  firm:  it  has  not 
been  constructive. 

This  has  been  recognised  by  a  great  many 
critics,  but  the  critics  have  themselves  fallen 
into  error.  Some  have  assumed  that  the 
way  to  avert  disaster  is  by  working  out 
some  deal  which  the  Russians  might  pos- 
sibly accept.  One  school  of  thought  wants 
recognition  of  the  East  Germah  Republic 
or  of  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  traded  for  firm 
Soviet  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  free  West  Berlin.  Another  school  of 
though  would  denude  West  Berlin  of  al- 
lied troops  in  return  for  the  same  guaran- 
tees. Yet  another  would  agree  to  the 
permanent  division  of  Germany  (which  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  anyway)  if  the  17  mil- 
lion East  Germans  were  allowed  to  elect 
their  own  Government  freely.  Proposals  of 
deals  of  this  kind  merely  suggest  to  Khru- 
shchev and  his  advisers  that  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  more  chance  than  before  of  wring- 
ing concessions  out  of  the  West. 

There  has  also  been  a  shocking  failure 
by  the  West  Germans  to  explain  to  the  out- 
side world  Just  what  a  foreign-installed. 
Communist  tyranny  In  Eastern  Germany 
amounts  to.  There  has  been  an  equally  bad 
failure  by  the  West  German  Government  to 
develop  or  support  ideas  for  breaking  the 
diplomatic  deadlock  (one  such  idea  was 
the  so-called  "Macmillan  plan"  for  a   zone 


of  equalized  armaments  in  Germany,  which 
Dr  Adenauer  rejected  out  of  hand).  There 
has,  in  short,  been  extreme  mental  laziness; 
and  the  Soviet  leaders  have  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  Western  Germany 
Is  now  in  the  throes  of  a  Federal  election 
campaign.  Already  the  Federal  Minister  of 
Defense,  Franz-Josef  Strauss,  has  denounced 
Brandt's  plan — either  out  of  sheer  stupidity 
but  more  probably  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses West  German  parliamentarians  have 
gone  on  holiday,  or  departed  from  Bonn  for 
their  constituencies.  Dr.  Adenauer's  mind 
is  given  up  to  the  problem  of  how  to  win 
on  September  17.  And  the  odds  are  all  on 
Khrushchev  beginning  to  implement  his 
plans  for  Berlin  and  Germany  only  a  month 
after  that. 

The  West  has  probably  3  months  in  which 
to  act,  and  If  it  does  not  act  its  very  inac- 
tion will  increase  the  chances  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  committing  itself  to  terribly 
dangerous  steps  in  Berlin.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  can  be  done.  The  West  can  elabo- 
rate Willy  Brandt's  proposal  of  a  super  peace 
conference — which  should  be  held  in  Berlin, 
where  the  nations  of  the  world  can  get  a 
firsthand  picture  of  the  Berlin  problem 
The  West  can  Jolt  the  West  Germans  into 
informing  world  opinion  more  fully  about 
the  East  German  Republic;  for  the  counter- 
part to  a  free,  prosperous  and  generally  re- 
spected West  German  Republic  is  an  Eastern 
Germany  which  is  ruled  by  an  alien  tyranny, 
which  is  losing  200,000  citizens  a  year,  which 
is  in  the  throes  of  economic  crisis  and  which 
is  the  worst  possible  shopwlndow  for  the 
Communist  world.  The  West  should  con- 
sider putting  the  plight  of  the  East  German 
refugees  before  the  United  Nations,  And 
it  should  place  the  illegal  rearmament  in 
East  Berlin,  the  Communist  kldnaplngs  of 
West  German  citizens,  the  jsersecution  of  the 
Christian  churches  in  Eastern  Germany  and 
the  continued  incarceration  of  10,000  politi- 
cal prisoners  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  government 
which  emerges  from  the  German  elec- 
tions in  September  will  surely  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  whole 
pioblem  of  middle  Europe's  security. 

THE     "WESTERN   PEACE  PROPOSAL"  Or 
MAY    14,    195S 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  strong  ele- 
ments in  both  Great  Britain  and  France 
oppose  German  unification.  But  far  bet- 
ter than  guessing  what  they  may  do  is 
for  us  to  come  up  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  them  of  what  we  think  the  West 
ought  to  do.  We  should  remember  that 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
all  agreed  on  the  "Western  Peace  Pro- 
posal" of  May  14,  1959,  with  its  proposals 
for  controlled  disarmament  in  middle 
Europe. 

Developing  a  constructive  set  of  goals 
for  the  West  in  middle  Europe  is  partic- 
ularly important  because  of  its  effect  on 
the  smaller  nations  in  the  U.N.  Frank 
Aiken,  Ireland's  Minister  for  External 
Affairs,  in  a  speech  on  June  5,  1961, 
talked  about  the  desirability  of  establish- 
in??  areas  of  law  in  places  such  as  middle 
Europe: 

In  order  to  foster  the  evolution  of  world 
law  and  to  improve  the  chance  of  keeping 
the  peace  in  zones  of  International  tension, 
we  have  suggested  the  establishment  of 
groups  of  states  which  I  have  variously  de- 
scribed as  "areas  o^jrpeace,"  "areas  of  law," 
"disarmed  areas  of  law,"  and  "carpets  of 
peace  between  the  great  powers."  As  we  en- 
visage them  such  areas  would  be  composed 
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of  groups  of  states  which  would  agree  to 
limit  their  armaments  to  police  level,  to  set- 
tle their  differences  peacefully,  to  exclude 
foreign  troops  from  their  territories,  and  to 
accept  International  supervision  over  the 
fulfillment  of  the  agreement.  The  possibility 
o'  establishing  such  areas  depends  not  only 
on  agreement  between  groups  of  smaller 
states  but  on  the  forbearance  and  enlight- 
ened self-interest  of  the  great  powers  who 
would  be  required  to  support  the  United 
Nations  in  guaranteeing  the  agreement  and 
the  inviolability  of  the  countries  concerned. 

So  let  us  arm  ourselves  against  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Berlin.  But,  as 
Churchill  said  "We  are  to  parley."  The 
West  must  equally  prepare  a  set  of  pro- 
posals for  the  kind  of  middle  Europe  it 
would  like  to  see  when  the  nightmare  is 
over.  And  if  we  do,  the  problem  of  Ber- 
lin will  shrink  in  size. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  5  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELA- 
TIONS BOARD 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Seely -Brown  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  voting  against  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
158)  to  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5.  because  I  believe  that  the  plan 
should  become  effective,  as  provided  in 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  on  July 
24, 1961 

The  position  I  am  taking  is  that  the 
benefits  to  prompt  and  orderly  labor- 
management  procedures  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  reorganization  of  the 
daily  operations  of  the  National  Labor 
Relation.s  Board  overbalance  the  valid 
points  which  have  been  raised  against 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5. 

The  Labor-Management  Reporting 
Act  of  1959 — the  Landrum-Griffln  Act — 
like  all  major  legislative  products,  was 
not  the  perfect  document  that  those  who 
voted  for  it  would  like  to  have  had  it. 
There  were  some  things  about  it  that 
needed   amendment.     It  was  amended. 

One  amendment  which  the  Congress 
did  adopt  in  1959  without  controversy 
specifically  authorized  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  to  delegate  its 
powers  in  representation  cases  to  its  re- 
gional directors. 

Pursuant  to  this  provision  of  the  law, 
the  Board  on  April  27,  1961,  issued  an 
order,  which  became  effective  on  May  15, 
delegating  its  ix)wers  in  election  cases  to 
its  28  regional  directors,  subject  to  the 
discretionary  review  of  the  Board  itself. 
Such  actions,  now  being  decided  by  the 
regional  directors,  include  decisions  as  to 
whether  a  question  concerning  repre- 
sentation exists,  determination  of  the 
appropriate  bargaining  unit,  the  direc- 
tion of  elections  to  determine  whether 
the  employees  wish  to  be  represented, 
and   rulings   on    supplemental    matters 


such  as  challenged  ballots  and  objections 
to  an  election. 

By  this  order,  as  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Board  has  cleared  from  the 
workbasketa  of  its  members  about  75 
percent  of  all  the  cases  in  the  shop, 
which  now  will  be  decided  by  the  re- 
gional directors.  However,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  review  by  the  Board  will 
be  requested  in  about  half  of  the  cases 
adjudicated  by   the   regional   directors. 

This  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5.  un- 
less disapproved  by  Congress,  conveys 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
"the  authority  to  delegate,  by  published 
order  or  rule,  any  of  its  functions  to  a 
division  of  the  Board,  an  individual 
Board  member,  a  hearing  examiner,  or 
an  employee  or  employee  board,  includ- 
ing functions  with  respect  to  hearing, 
determining,  ordering,  certifying,  re- 
porting or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any 
work,  business  or  matter,"  provided  any 
or  all  of  these  things  are  done  within 
the  requirements  of  section  7(a>  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act — 60  Stat. 
241 — as  amended. 

Under  this  reorganization  plan,  the 
trial  examiners,  of  whom  the  Board  last 
year  had  49  who  worked  the  entire  fiscal 
year,  will  hear  the  cases  pertaining  to 
charges  of  unfair  labor  practices,  just  as 
they  are  doing  now.  The  diJBference 
will  be  that  the  findings  by  the  trial 
examiners  will  not  have  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Board,  unless  at  least  two  of 
the  five  members  of  the  Board  decide 
that  they  should  be. 

The  plan  does  not  relieve  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  any  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  proper  operation 
of  the  Board  or  for  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  act  which  they  are 
charged  with  enforcing.  It  does  not 
change  the  right  of  interested  parties 
to  seek  and  secure  review  in  the  courts 
of  a  decision  by  the  Board  or  its  repre- 
sentatives, nor  does  it  change  the  stand- 
ards applicable  to  such  judicial  review. 
It  does  seek  to  reduce  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  cases  now  pending  in  the 
Board  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  its 
work. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed, 
more  than  18,000  cases  were  filed  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
The  previous  2  years  21,000  cases  were 
filed  each  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  will  be  23,000  cases  in  the  year 
just  begun.  It  now  takes  more  than 
400  days  from  the  time  a  charge  is  filed 
until  the  Board's  mandatory  reexami- 
nation of  all  the  facts  is  completed  and 
its  ruling  issued.  Under  the  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  5,  it  is  expected  that 
this  timelag  can  be  cut  in  half. 

The  Board's  members,  Republican  as 
well  as  Democratic  appointees,  are 
unanimous  in  believing  that  it  would  be 
a  gain  for  timely  justice  if  the  deci;;ions 
of  the  trial  examiners  could  become 
final  except  in  cases  where  a  real  oasis 
for  a  challenge  exists. 

There  are  a  number  of  objections  that 
have  been  raised  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5.  I  think  that  I  am  familiar  with 
all  of  them.  With  a  number  of  them,  I 
have  no  difBculty  in  being  in  agreemi?nt. 


Practically  all  of  these  objections. 
however,  were  just  as  valid  when  the 
delegation  of  the  Board's  powers  to  the 
regional  directors  in  representation  cases 
was  being  considered  in  1959.  If  they 
were  stated,  however,  they  were  not 
heeded  by  Congress,  which  proceeded  to 
convey  in  part  the  delegation  of  author- 
ity which  now  it  is  proposed  to  carry 
one  step  further  in  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5. 

It  is  a  delegation  of  authority,  but  it 
is  not  a  delegation  of  power.  The  Board 
surrenders  none  of  the  power  given  it  in 
the  Labor-Management  Repwrting  Act. 
Its  litigants  surrender  or  are  deprived 
of  none  of  their  rights. 

Unless  the  complaint^  and  the  claims 
which  are  brought  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  can  be  considered  fairly 
and  seriously,  and  decided  promptly,  the 
very  safeguards  provided  for  all  con- 
cerned in  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act  are 
destroyed. 

The  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  is  in- 
tended to  obtain  for  every  litigant  fair 
consideration  and  a  prompt  decision.  It 
thus  becomes  an  important  instrument 
of  progress  in  the  relations  between  man- 
agement and  labor  throughout  business 
and  industry. 


MR.   SALINGER  PAYS  THE   AIR 
FORCE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
consent  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Derwinski],  who  has  a  special  or- 
der. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  received  the  following  letter,  dated 
July  18,  1961,  from  Pierre  E.  G.  Salinger, 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President: 

Your  speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. In  fairness  to  me  I  think  It  would  be 
helpful  If  you  would  Insert  In  the  Record 
that  on  July  6,  1961,  the  day  I  returned 
from  Europe,  I  reimbursed  the  Air  Force 
for  my  daughter's  trip. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Salinger,  I  am  glad 
to  accommodate  him,  but  in  fairness  to 
the  taxpayers  it  might  have  been  help- 
ful had  Mr.  Salinger  told  me  the  amount 
of  his  reimbursement  to  the  Air  Force. 

Was  it  the  regular  commercial  first- 
class  jet  fare  for  a  child  under  12  years 
of  age  from  Washington  to  Europe, 
which  I  am  advised  is  $270.  phis  tax? 
Or  could  it  have  been  only  $153.45,  as  I 
have  been  informed? 

In  fairness  to  the  taxpayers,  it  might 
also  have  been  helpful  if  Mr.  Salinger 
had  reported  that  the  commercial  first- 
class  jet  fare  for  an  adult  from  Wash- 
ington to  Europe  is  approximately  $540, 
plus  tax.  Mr.  Salinger,  it  will  be  re- 
called, accompanied  his  daughter  to 
Europe,  and  there  has  been  no  reim- 
bursement to  the  Air  Force  for  his  own 
pleasure  jaunt. 
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In  fairness  to  Mr.  Salinger  and  the 
taxpayers.  I  am  glad  to  be  helpful. 


•!t 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 
COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  cDmmemorating  Cap- 
tive Nations  Weck.^-in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  this  observ- 
ance be  continued  on  an  annual  basis 
and  in  conformance  with  the  proclama- 
tion issued  by  President  Kennedy. 

On  many  previous  occasions  this  year, 
numerous  Members  of  the  House  have 
discussed  the  specific  operation  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  and  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  creation  of  a 
Sf>ecial  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations.  I  will  discuss  that  particular 
E>oint  in  some  detail  this  afternoon. 

But  first,  I  ask  leave  to  incorporate 
Aith  my  remarks  an  address  by  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky,  national  chairman  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  Inc.,  which 
was  delivered  this  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
July  16,  at  a  huge  captive  nations  rally 
held  in  Chicago's  Grant  Park. 

This  ringing  address  packs  all  the  dy- 
namic vigor  of  its  title,  "A  Policy  of 
Emancipation  and  Liberation  of  Khru- 
shchev's Captives": 

A  PoLiCT  OF  Emancipatio.n  .\nd  Liberation  of 
Khrushchev's  Captives 

(An.  address  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  Chi- 
cago Captive  Nations  Day.  July  16,  1961, 
Grant  Park,  Clilcago,  111.) 

This  magnificent  city  of  Clilcago,  its  lllus- 
trloua  mayor,  Ricl^ard  J.  Daley,  and  you,  its 
freedom-loving  citizens,  command  the  pro- 
found gratitude  and  resuect  of  all  Americans 
for  your  leadership  and  forward -pressing 
courage  in  annually  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Last  year  you  led  the  Nation 
In  giving  forceful  expression  to  the  cause  of 
dynamic  and  expansive  freedom;  and  this 
year  your  Inspiration  is  fe!t  in  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Washington,  and  numerous  other 
cities  and  towns  where  friends  of  freedom  are 
Joining  with  you  in  this  second  anniversary 
observance.  In  all  humility  it  is  a  privileged 
honor  for  me  to  Join  with  you  In  this  ob- 
servance, my  friends  of  freedom. 

From  time  to  time  many  people  ask,  "Why 
do  we  need  a  Captive  Nations  Week?"  "What 
Is  the  meaning  and  significance  of  it?"  "What 
do  you  hope  to  achieve  and  accomplish?" 
You've  heard  these  questions,  and  I'm  sure 
that  In  many  ways  the  answers  you've  given 
are  even  better  than  those  I  hope  to  supply 
today.  Complete  answers  to  these  recurring 
questions  require,  it  seems  to  me,  ( 1 )  a 
fixed  conviction  about  the  nature  and  in- 
dependence of  our  own  Nation,  (2)  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  Impact  of  our  history  upon 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  (3)  an  understand- 
ing of  the  ideas  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
and  (4)  a  restless  will  seeking  the  translation 
of  our  ideas  and  convictions  into  concrete, 
imaginative,  and  fearless  action. 

TH«      RXVOLDTTONAaT      SYMBOL      OF      AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

If  you  will  reread  the  clauses  oX  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution,  which  is  now 
Public  Law  86-90,  you  will  again  be  im- 
pressed by  its  initial  emphasis  on  the  revolu- 
tionary symbol  of  American  Independence. 
Based  on  this  resolution  and  law.  President 


Eisenhower  issued  proclamaiions,  botli  in 
1959  and  1960,  giving  eloquent  expression  to 
this  symDol.  And  this  year,  we  cannot  but 
express  our  most  grateful  thanks  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  his  stirring  proclamation. 
The  revolutionary  symbol  of  American  inde- 
pendence cannot  be  anything  but  a  living 
and  dynamic  symbol,  signifying  strung  moti- 
vation to  action  and  action  itseir.  We  were 
soundly  advused  early  this  year,  "Ask  not 
what  your  cjuntry  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country  "  Srjme  time 
ago  you  and  I  a.^ked  ounselves  this  question, 
and  our  answer  is  in  part  given  in  this  an- 
nual observance. 

Our  answer  to  tlus  bestirring  question  is 
founded  on  a  fixed  conviction  about  the  na- 
ture and  independence  of  our  Nation.  Two 
weeks  ago  wc  celebrated  our  Independence 
Day.  and  we  looked  inward,  reexamining  our 
souls  and  consciences  as  a  free  aiid  responsi- 
ble people.  Today  we  look  outward  and  with 
our  blessings  give  thought  to  the  millions 
who  have  actually  lost  their  independence 
and  freedom  in  the  past  42  years. 

Calvin  Cooiidge  once  .said,  "Whether  one 
traces  his  Amei  ;c<';nlsm  back  three  centuries 
to  the  Mayflower  or  3  years  to  the  steerage 
is  not  half  so  important  a.s  whether  his 
Americanism  of  today  is  real  and  genuine." 
Whether  soni?  of  you  today  are  prtiduris  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  the  free  voices  or 
a  conquered  Poland,  the  escapees  of  a  Rus- 
slan-genoctded  Latvia,  Luhu.uua.  Estonia, 
past  fighters  of  a  Ukrainian  or  White  Ruthe- 
nian  underground,  or  pr.st  victims  of  tyran- 
ny and  oppression  in  Czechoslovakia,  Ru- 
mania. Bulg.^ria,  East  Germany,  Yugoslavia, 
or  in  the  Caucasus  and  Asia — or  Indeed  free- 
dom-loving Russians  who  h:ive  found  a  haven 
here — -your  Americanism  is  no  less  than  that 
of  those  born  and  reared  here.  Tugetlier  we 
share  a  common  conviction  about  the  nature 
and  independence  of  our  Nation. 

Our  Day  of  Independence  .symbo'izes  for 
us,  under  God,  our  national  freedom,  the 
untampered  will  of  a  sovereign  people,  our 
firm  determination  to  meet  any  enemy  who 
would  attempt  to  destmy  our  independeuce. 
It  symbolizes,  too.  the  spiritual  and  moral 
power  of  our  great  traditiou.  tlie  just  in- 
stitutions of  our  country,  and  the  warm 
humani.sm  of  its  laws  Often  different  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world  see  the  mcaninp 
and  es.sence  of  this  Nation  more  objectively 
and  even  more  appreciatively  than  many  of 
us  do. 

As  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
indicates,  our  Nation,  built  on  the  free  and 
creative  energies  of  people  drawn  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  is  a  unique  hi.^^torlcal 
experiment — in  short,  the  great  experiment 
of  mankind.  Ovir  Nation  is  a  living  revolu- 
tion that  moves  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
freedom  rather  than  Just  peace-loving  peo- 
ples everywhere,  particularly  those  in  captive 
Eurasia.  Placed  against  this  revolution,  the 
so-called  Communist  revolution  is  but  a 
dressedup  phantom  shielding  the  most  re- 
actionary, barbaric,  and  feudal  forces  of  all 
time.  Our  society,  to  be  sure.  Is  not  perfect 
But.  by  all  evidence,  it  is  unquestionably  one 
that  has  given  so  much  in  so  many  ways  to 
so  many  within  a  short  span  in  the  history 
of  man. 

Contrary  to  some  fal^^e  notions,  we  do 
possess  an  Ideology  which  inspires  our  con- 
tinued growth  as  a  moral'jy  leading  nation 
and  remarkably  equips  us  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  the  present  threat  of  im- 
perialist Red  totalitarianism.  This  ideology 
is  plainly  and  precisely  spelled  out  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  Is  vitally  Important  for  us  to  re- 
flect continually  upon  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical principles  emlxidled  In  these  hLstoric 
documents.  Nuclear  weapons,  missiles, 
luniks,  and  the  whole  array  of  new  techno- 
logical   liuiovations — which    by    nature    are 


only  Instruments  and  means — cannot  pos- 
sibly reshape  or  antiquate  these  natural 
norms  of  civilized  human  exi.stc^icc. 

But  at  this  time  even  more  important  Is 
t.he  conscious  application  of  the  perennial 
principles  of  national  Independence  and 
personal  liberty  to  other  Nations  and  peoples. 
For,  not  only  is  the  living  application  of 
tliese  principles  crucial  to  the  further  growth 
and  development  of  our  Nation,  but  It  is  also 
Indl.spensable  to  the  existence  and  survival 
of  the  nontotalitarian  free  world.  A  per- 
sistent application  by  every  conceivable 
medium  of  communication  and  contact 
would  dwarf  the  inflated  accomplishments 
and  preten.siijns  of  Moscow  and  Its  colonial 
puppets 

AMERICAN     INOEPENDENCE    AND    EASTERN    EUROPE 
AND  ASIA 

This  conviction  about  our  own  Nation  and 
about  the  revolutionary  symbol  of  American 
indeijeiidence  is  not  enough  It  is  a  base 
that  in  these  times  demands  a  .'tnicture  of 
appreciation,  understanding  and  a  will  to 
act  In  the  community  of  mankind.  The 
captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Etirope  and  Asia 
form  a  major  and.  in  the  cold  war  sense,  a 
primary  part  of  this  community. 

With  our  shared  conviction  we  mu.sf  convey 
among  our  fell(jw  .Americans  a  vivid  appre- 
ciation of  the  profound  impact  of  our  history 
upon  Ea-stern  Europe  and  Asia.  What  a 
moving  and  powerful  force  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  on  the  v.ariuus  n.tlons 
which  were  subjugated  In  the  empires  of 
the  last  century  and  a  half  Nations  in  the 
Russian.  Austro-Himgarian.  and  Ottoman 
Empires  soon  rose  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  to  declare  their  independence  with 
a  will  to  pursue  an  Independent  national 
existence  similar  to  ours.  But,  In  signllicant 
part,  this  was  short  lived  as  the  unchecked 
surge  of  totalit.irian  Russian  imperialism 
since  1918  once  again  reduced  the  many  non- 
Russian  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
to  servility 

To  me  it  Is  vitally  significant  that  the 
first  major  counterattack  against  the  raven- 
ous forces  of  Soviet  Russian  imperialism  was 
staged  by  tlie  Polish-Ukrainian  alliance  be- 
tween Pil.sudskl  and  Petlura.  Had  this  alli- 
ance destroyed  Trotsky's  Red  army  com- 
Iiletely  and  decisively,  the  course  of  world 
developments  would  surely  have  been  dif- 
ferent. The  myths  of  communism  and 
Marxism-Leninism  would  h.ive  only  been  a 
peep  in  the  arena  of  human  history.  As  It 
w.;is.  this  alliance  gave  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  a  breather  of  some  20 
years  before  the  Soviet  Russian  scourge  be- 
gan to  spread  again. 

T<xlay.  we  ourselves  are  seriously  threat- 
ened by  this  barbaric  peril,  which,  as  in  past 
centuries,  poses  as  the  wave  of  the  future, 
as  the  third  Rome  of  mankind,  as  the  Slav 
center  of  culture,  power  and  might  Worst 
of  all,  In  our  confusion,  generated  In  the 
greatest  degree  by  the  imsurpassed  propa- 
ganda skill  of  the  enemy,  we  aren't  even 
aware  of  the  tremendous  opportunities  we 
have  to  defeat  this  menace  in  tlie  cold  war 
and  thu.s  stave  off  an  otherwise  inevitable 
hot  global  war  The  prime  and  chief  forces 
of  patriotic  nationalism  in  central  Europe. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  Itself,  In  central  Asia 
and  east  Asia  are  ovir  paramount  ally.  We 
haven't  even  begun  to  tap  the  enormous  po- 
tential of  non-Russian  nationalism  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Insecurity  of  Mos- 
cow's imperialist  and  colonial  domination 
over  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Pacific  would  be  perma- 
nently sealed  and  Intensified  once  we 
seriou-sly  begin  to  direct  the  words  of  tlie 
President  to  the  peoples  of  these  over  20 
captive  nations.  "Fellow  cltlaens  of  the 
world,  ask  not  what  America  will  do  for  you. 
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but  what  together  we  can  do  for  the  free- 
dom of  man." 

THE  IDEAS  OF  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

This  necessary  togetherness  for  freedom  Is 
best  expressed  In  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution.  This  obs'irvance  gives  a  crys- 
tallized expression  to  the  necessity  for  work- 
ing together  for  freedom,  especially  in  the 
one  area  of  the  wor^d  that  thlrste  for  It. 
Above  everything  else  Khrushchev  craves  to 
have  his  captive  w(  rid  undisturbed  and 
neglected  by  the  free  world  But  we  must 
never  allow  him  to  consolidate  his  farfiung 
empire;  we  must  never  forget  that  his  grow- 
ing Insecurity  al)out  i.he  captive  nations  is 
our  great  weapon  in  the  cold  war,  not  to 
speak  of  a  hot  one;  nor  must  we  ever  forget 
that  the  field  of  the  cold  war  Is  also  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia,  not  cnly  between  Imperial- 
ist Moscow  and  the  free  world  but  also  be- 
tween the  captive  pe<  pies  and  the  colonial 
puppets  Imposed  on  them.  "They  must 
never. "  as  Mayor  Dale;,'  so  well  declared,  "be 
permitted  to  believe  we  have  deserted  them." 

Captive  Nations  Week  means  all  this  and 
more.  And  an  understanding  of  the  Ideas  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  must  be  transmitted 
to  all  Americans.  What  Public  Law  86-90 
calls  for  Is,  In  essence,  a  universalized  dec- 
laration of  Independence.  It  Is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  the  captive  peoples  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe — the  Poles,  Hun- 
garians, Slovaks,  Czeclis,  East  Germans,  Ru- 
manians, Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Croats,  Slovenes, 
Montenegrins,  Macedonians,  and  Albanians — 
have  a  common  bond  for  freedom  with  the 
captive  peoples  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia. 
For  the  first  time,  our  Government  recog- 
nized the  fundamental  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  Is  an  emjjlre.  In  which  the  ma- 
jority of  people  constitute  captive  non- 
Ruselan  nations. 

We  all  recall  how  n  1959  the  self-confi- 
dent, blustering  and  cocky  Khrushchev  re- 
acted violently  against  the  resolution.  At 
every  turn  he  harried  Vice  President  Nixon 
with  the  question:  Are  these  captives?" 
Isn't  It  strange  that  this  colonial  and  Im- 
perialist ruler  of  a  vast  empire,  forever  boast- 
ing about  his  mlssllir's,  sputniks,  aircraft, 
steel — and  even  donnaig  an  ill-fitting  mili- 
tary uniform  to  press  his  points — should  be 
alarmed  and  explosive  over  a  mere  congres- 
sional resolution?  Ask  yourselves  what, 
except  for  the  U-2  incident,  has  stirred 
Khrushchev  more  to  this  explosive  point  of 
fear  and  anxiety  than  the  Ideas  contained  In 
the  resolution.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
focused  the  spotlight  of  Imperialism  and 
colonialism  on  the  only  ImjxDrtant  center 
where  it  today  belongs — Moscow. 

As  In  Poland.  Hungary  and  elsewhere, 
there  is  a  serious  colonial  problem  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  If  this  is  emphasized 
more  and  more  In  the  forum  of  world  opin- 
ion and  attention,  tho  proper  characteriza- 
tion of  Russian  Moscow  as  the  last  major 
colonial  and  imperialist  power  in  the  world 
would  be  devastating  '.o  its  propaganda  and 
cold  war  efforts.  Kh-ushchcv  well  under- 
stood this  and  ranted  endlessly;  many  In 
this  country  remained  puzzled  and  bewil- 
dered. We  muffed  our  oppwrtunlties  then 
and  since. 

The  hour  of  decision  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  you  and  I  are  convinced  that  only 
a  policy  of  emancipation  and  liberation  of 
Khrushchev's  captive?!  is  the  decision  for 
freedom-loving  men.  I  have  always  held 
that  a  policy  of  liberation  Is  inescapable  for 
victory  In  the  cold  war.  And  the  horrors  of 
a  nuclear  war  only  reinforce  this  position. 
Our  opportunity,  I  ani  convinced,  will  come 
once  we  realize  the  fcllowlng:  (1)  that  the 
Issues  of  colonialism  and  Imperialism  In 
Moscow's  empire  are  prime  targets  for  our 
national  concern    and    effort,    (2)    that    the 


Soviet  Union,  which  poses  as  an  equal  to  the 
United  States,  Is  an  empire  in  itself,  holding 
in  bondage  the  captive  nations  of  Ljitvla, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla, 
Ukraine,  Georgia,  Armenia.  Azerbf.ljan, 
Turkestan.  Cossackla.  North  Caucasia,  and 
Idel-Ural.  (3)  that  the  only  types  of  war- 
fare that  Moscow  can  wage  with  success  are 
propaganda  and  guerrilla  warfare,  (4)  that 
the  cold  War  will  be  as  permanent  as  the 
colonial  Imperium  maintained  by  Moscow 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Pacific,  and  (5)  that 
the  universallzation  of  our  Declaraticn  of 
Independence  is  the  most  formidable  weapon 
in  this  type  of  war.  Initiative,  positlv?  ac- 
tion. Imaginative  Ideas  can  be  ours  with  ,hese 
fixed  and   new  dimensions  of  thought. 

Although  it  Is  said  that  "the  fool's  treas- 
ure is  In  his  tongue,"  Khrushchev  has  never 
uttered  a  more  complete  truth  when  he  re- 
cently said  his  tongue  Is  his  chief  weapon. 
The  typical  Russian  Potemkln  village  tactics 
practiced  by  him,  whether  In  economic,  33III- 
tary,  space,  cultural  or  other  fields,  sh  ould 
frighten  no  one.  In  each  of  these  aroas  a 
persistent,  continuous,  and  popular  concen- 
tration and  study  by  us  would  easily  reveal 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Russiar  con 
game.  For  Instance,  the  economic  boasts 
of  Khrushchev  could  be  easily  exploded  by 
revelations  of  the  rampant  economic  Im- 
perialism and  colonialism  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
Itself  The  Gagarin  space  story  will  in  time 
become  the  Russian  gangrene  story  of  the 
cold  war.     The  greatest  lies  are  half  truths. 

FROM     IDEAS     AND     CONVICTIONS    TO    ACT  ON 

It  is  often  said  by  some  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  haven't  the  will  to  prepare  for 
and  do  the  tasks  that  must  be  done.  You 
and  I  don't  believe  this.  The  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances  demonstrate;  in 
themselves  a  restless  will  in  many  sections 
of  our  country,  seeking  the  translation  of 
these  ideas  and  convictions  into  concrete. 
Imaginative,  and  fearless  action.  Our  best 
defense  In  the  cold  war  Is  the  offense.  Iliere 
are  many  things  that  are  required  for  the 
successful  development  of  a  cold  war  strat- 
egy. In  this  year's  observance  we  are  con- 
centrating on  the  following: 

1.  A  firm  stand  without  any  compromise 
on  West  Berlin:  The  issue  of  West  Biirlin 
is  part  of  the  issue  of  a  free  reunited  Ger- 
many, and  this  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  issue  of  the  captive  nations. 

2.  A  determined  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations: 
Mainland  China  Is  the  largest  of  all  captive 
nations.  Its  hope  of  eventual  freedom  is  In 
Taiwan.  There  is  nothing  inevitable  a'DOUt 
Pelping  being  in  the  U.N.  Here,  too  no 
compromise:  here,  too,  no  illusions  a'Dout 
any  mutual  suicide  pact  between  Pelping 
and  Moscow. 

3.  The  passage  of  House  Resolution  211 
and  similar  resolutions  proposing  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  Cajjtive 
Nations:  The  necessity  for  such  a  com- 
mittee has  been  ably  set  forth  in  coiifrres- 
sional  discussion  There  is  no  agency  in 
Government  or  private  life  that  continually 
and  persistently  studies  and  Investigates  all 
of  the  captive  nations.  We  need  such  a  bcxly. 
and  this  meeting  should  go  on  record  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations. 

4.  The  passage  of  the  Freedom  Academy 
bill  in  this  Congress:  We  shall  surely  con- 
tinue to  lose  the  cold  war  until  we  decide 
to  develop  a  cold  war  strategy  and  appara- 
tus. The  Captive  Nations  Resolution  is  the 
basis  for  such  a  strategy;  the  establishment 
of  a  Freedom  Academy  is  an  essential  of  the 
apparatus. 

5.  The  activation  of  the  Kersten  amtnd- 
ment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  with  refer- 
ence to  Cuba:  What  we  failed  to  do  10  years 


ago  with  regard  to  the  captive  nations,  we 
must  do  now  with  regard  to  Cuba.  The  fact 
of  a  near-captive  nation  existing  at  our  door- 
step should  awaken  us  to  the  need  of  form- 
ing units  of  free  Cuba,  prepared  for  guerrilla 
warfare  and  the  process  of  liberating  Cuba. 

6.  The  expansion  and  Improvement  of  the 
■Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  the  non- 
Russlan  nations  In  the  U^SSJi.:  It  is 
strange.  Indeed,  that  the  enemy  in  effect 
determines  the  shifts  in  Voice  of  America 
frequencies  as,  for  example,  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  while  we  virtually  leave  his 
vulnerable  areas  untouched,  e.g.,  Turkestan 
and  the  Caucasus.  There  are  over  30  million 
Moslems  In  the  U.S.S.R.  who  deserve  our 
closest  attention  and  whose  significance  for 
the  entire  Islamic  world  Is  immense, 

7.  The  restoration  and  extension  of  the 
Champion  of  Liberty  Stamp  series:  The 
good-will  Impact  of  these  stamps  has  been 
well  demonstrated.  The  action  of  our  postal 
authorities  to  downgrade  the  series  is  mysti- 
fying and  even  irrational,  especially  when 
many  fighters  of  freedom  among  the  c^aptive 
nations  should  be  appropriately  honored. 

8  The  creation  of  an  Executive  Agency  on 
the  Self-Determlnatlon  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions: Such  an  agency  would  steadily  focus 
world  attention  on  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia  and,  by  deed,  attest  to  our 
FK)llcy  of  never  acquiescing  to  their  perma- 
nent captivity.  By  all  evidence  such  an 
agency  is  more  important  than  a  disarma- 
ment agency. 

Your  fervent  support  of  these  and  other 
issues  should  be  forcefully  expressed.  You 
will  be  working  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation,  for  the  survival  of  freedom,  and  for 
the  avoidance  of  a  cataclysmic  hot  global 
war.  Colonial  Moscow  knows  best  from 
decades  of  experience  and  evidence  that  it 
cannot  trust  its  own  armed  forces.  This  was 
shown  in  World  War  I,  World  War  II.  and  in 
Hungary.  The  momentous  conflict  of  our 
day  will  not  be  resolved  by  military  arms 
but.  Instead,  by  nonmllitary  means,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  propaganda.  But  we 
seek  to  propagate  a  diplomacy  of  truth,  the 
dynamics  of  freedom,  and  tlie  certainty  of 
victory  In  the  most  essential  area  of  the  cold 
war — the  area  of  Moscow's  colonial  empire. 
And  the  greatest  contribution  we  could  make 
to  the  Independence  and  freedom  of  the  100 
million  Russian  people  Is  to  work  for  the 
Independence  and  freedom  of  all  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  now  under  the  heel  of 
Imperialist  Moscow. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  entirely 
right  when  he  advised.  "Speak  softly  and 
carrv  a  big  stick."  But  let  us.  for  the  sake 
of  world  freedom,  speak — continuously,  per- 
sistently, truthfully:  and  as  he  also  said. 
"Fear  God  and  take  your  own  part" — for  the 
freedom  of  the  captive  nations,  for.  In  real- 
ity, our  own  freedom. 

Mr.  Si^eaker,  the  rally  at  which  Dr. 
Dobriansky  delivered  this  inspiring 
message  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  drew  into  its 
impressive  fold  all  the  organized  ethnic 
groups,  identifiable  with  the  captive 
peoples  of  the  European  and  Asian  satel- 
lite nations,  as  well  as  the  captive  peo- 
ples within  the  Soviet  Union  proper. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  was  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable  Dan 
E.  RosTENKowsKi,  and  the  cofeatured 
speaker  with  Dr.  Dobriansky,  was  our 
colleague  from  Indiana,  the  Honorable 
Ray  J.  Madden,  whose  inspiring  address 
was  truly  appreciated  by  the  assembled 
audience. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  to  note 
that  Congressman  Madden  is  a  member 
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of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  which 
has  before  It  for  consideration  numerous 
resolutions  to  create  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  His 
support  of  this  special  committee  is  evi- 
dence of  his  thorough  knowledge  and 
grasp  of  the  tremendous  potential  of  our 
counteroffensive  against  false  Soviet 
ideology  through  the  vehicle  of  exposing 
to  the  world  the  imperialism  and  coloni- 
alism now  being  practiced  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Next  week  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  once  again  study  the  creation 
of  this  committee.  Therefore,  I  deem 
it  most  appropriate  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  study  the  address  of  Dr. 
Dobriansky  that  I  have  inserted  into  my 
remarks,  for  its  clear,  concise,  vivid  ex- 
planation of  many  points  in  this  picture. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  muddy  the 
waters  of  international  diplomacy  in  an 
attempt  to  achieve  its  avowed  goal  of 
worldwide  communism.  We  can  ef- 
fectively spike  much  of  their  hypocriti- 
cal material  through  the  vehicle  of  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions supporting,  as  it  will,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department  in  these 
times  of  grave  international  problems. 

It  will  be  truly  fitting  and  proper  that 
following  the  nationwide  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances,  the  House  move 
rapidly  to  finally  organize  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  a  multitude  of 
issues  before  them  and  are  hard  pressed 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  detail.  But  certainly,  we  all  see 
the  importance  of  developing  an  effective 
coordination  with  our  State  Department 
in  these  times,  and  in  this  way  empha- 
size to  all  the  world  the  effectiveness  of 
our  legislative  branch  of  Government  as 
it.  In  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  marches 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  executive 
branch,  in  representing  not  only  the  hon- 
est position  of  the  American  public  but 
the  just  aspirations  of  all  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcMn  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
on  his  constant  devotion  to  this  par- 
ticular cause.  I  know  personally  the 
Member  from  Illinois  has  been  very  in- 
terested in  this  matter  for  many,  many 
years,  and  has  talked  about  it  both  on 
and  off  the  floor  from  the  start  of  this 
session.  I  am  glad  to  see  him  take  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  this  time  to  bring  it 
before  the  American  public. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  support. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Idaho  [Mrs.  Pfost],  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  this  day  which  is  so 
historically   important   to   the  fight  of 


women  for  equal  rights  with  men  I  am 
happy,  especially,  that  a  number  of  men 
in  the  Congress  have  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing the  equal  rights  amendment. 

It  vas  on  a  July  20th  like  thi.s,  ju.st  113 
years  ago,  that  Susan  B.  Anthony  pre- 
sided over  a  meeting  at  Seneca  Fails, 
N.Y.,  to  discu;^  the  social,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious condition  and  richts  of  women. 

That  meeting,  participated  in  by  a 
group  of  68  dedicated  women  leaders  and 
32  men,  laid  the  basis  for  the  passage  of 
the  19th  amendment  to  t'ue  Constitution 
in  1920,  which  for  tlie  firsi  time  gave  wo- 
men the  right  to  vote. 

Women  in  the  intrrvenin£?  years  have 
made  great  stride*;  toward  equality  with 
men.  TTiis  has  not  been  accomplished 
throuiih  legislation  benefitin-r  women, 
but  rather  throu;4h  the  untiriuK.  cease- 
less and  dedicated  service  by  American 
women. 

I  am  well  aware,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  We.st.  that  the  early 
pioneer  could  harcfly  have  succeeded  in 
settling  the  West  were  it  not  for  the 
brave  woman  by  his  side  who  shared  the 
dangers  of  the  frontier.  In  this  environ- 
ment women  were  raised  to  tiieir  true 
stature.  They  met  the  challenges  of  the 
times — the  Indian  wars,  the  disease  and 
hardships — and  it  instilled  in  them  a 
passion  for  freedom  and  equality. 

Out  of  this  came  the  movement  for 
the  right  to  vote  wliich  first  took  hold 
in  Wyoming  and  spread  to  other  States 
helping  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
subsequent  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Names  like  Amelia  Earhart,  Madam 
Curie,  and  many  others  are  also  a  re- 
minder that  women  have  written  a  proud 
chapter  in  history.  They  are  not  to  be 
denied  and  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  recognize  the  writ- 
ing on  the  wall  and  vote  approval  of  the 
equal  rights  legislation,  of  which  I  am  a 
sponsor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  points 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  regard  to 
this  amendment. 

First  of  all  the  proposal  would  in  no 
way  abrogate  or  interfere  with  existing 
protective  laws  for  special  segments  of 
our  society.  Moreover,  it  would  not  in- 
terfere with  States  rights  to  legislate 
regarding  health,  welfare,  and  civil 
rights.  The  amendment  would  simply 
provide  a  guarantee  to  insure  that  such 
laws  would  apply  equally  to  all  citizens 
regardless  of  sex. 

Secondly,  the  proposal  would  require 
ratification  by  36  State  legislatures 
after  its  passage  by  Congress  before  it 
could  become  law.  This  would  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  various  States  to 
have  their  say  on  the  question.  While 
many  States  at  this  time  do  have  spe- 
cial laws  in  effect  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  women,  some  States  do  not. 
The  national  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  needed  to  guarantee  that 
existing  inequalities  and  discrimination 
against  women  will  be  eliminated  by  all 
States. 

In  America  today,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  our  population  are  women.  The 
Labor  Department  estimates  that  there 
are  some  23  million  women  in  our  work- 
ing  force,   and   this   total   is   climbing 


.stea-iily.  Women  thus  continue  to  take 
an  meieasingly  important  role  in  our 
society. 

As  a  member  of  the  Business  and 
Profe.sional  Women  s  Club  of  Nampa, 
Idaho,  I  am  aware  that  the  national  or- 
panlzation  has  long  been  one  of  the 
spearheads  in  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  gi\e 
serious  cou-sidc ration  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  not  enoUf-'h.  as  the  common  ex- 
pressinn  koos.  to  say  that  "behind  every 
great  man  there  is  a  woman."  Rather, 
it  should  say  that  "alongside  e\ery  great 
man  there  is  a  woman."  In  other 
words,  in  the  motto  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony :^Men  their  riyhts  and  nothing 
more;  women  their  rights  and  nothing 
less.  ■  This  is  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  equal  i  it£hts  locislation. 

It  givps  me  riride  to  note  the  spirit 
of  that  Seneca  Palls  convention  of  113 
years  ago  is  prevalent  in  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  an  even  100 
of  my  colleagues  v.ho  joined  with  me 
in  niLioducing  the  joint  resolution  on 
equal  rights. 

On  this  historic  day  for  women.  let 
us  act  accordingly. 


HIGH  MORTGAGE  INTEREST  RATES 
IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  IN  THE  WEST 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
lexas  IMr.  P.xtm.^n  1  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  tabulation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
liom  Ohio? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  of  July  10,  at  page  12219,  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  people  in  the 
South  and  the  West  pay  much  higher 
interest  rates  for  short-term  business 
loans  than  people  in  the  East,  particu- 
larly in  New  York  City.  I  think  this  is  a 
.serious  situation  and  one  that  should  be 
corrected. 

The  prevalence  of  high  interest  rates 
in  the  South  and  the  West  is  even  more 
striking  in  mortgage  loan  rates.  The 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  made  a  survey  of  mortgage  loan 
rates  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
The  response  to  this  survey  shows  that 
conventional  mortgage  loan  rates  for 
both  new  houses  and  existing  houses  in 
good  neighborhoods  are  substantially 
higher  in  the  South  and  in  the  West  than 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country. 

The  accompanying  tabulation  sum- 
marizes the  results  of  the  survey: 

Mortgage  loan  rates  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  spring  1961  (percentage  di-i- 
tributiou) 
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In  the  Northeast,  nearly  half  of  the 
respondents  reported  mortgage  interest 
rates  for  new  housts  were  5%  percent 
or  less  and  6  percent  was  the  highest 
prevailing  rate  reported. 

In  sharp  contrast  in  the  South,  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  rate  was  6 '2  per- 
cent, and  over  two-thirds  of  the  respond- 
ents placed  the  prevaihng  mortgage  at  6 
percent.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
reports  in  the  vSouth  placed  prevailing 
mortgage  rates  at  5  '4  percent  or  less. 

In  the  We.st.  no  jirevailing  mort^ase 
rates  were  below  6  percent.  One-third 
were  6  percent,  one-fifth  were  at  6'4 
percent.  29  percent  were  at  6';;  percent, 
and  17  percent  were  above  6' 2  percent. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  conventional  loan 
rates  for  existinr:  hcuses  m  pood  neigh- 
borhoods are  at  a  h  gher  level  through- 
out the  country  than  the  rates  for  new 
hou.ses.  However.  111  this  category  also 
there  is  a  sharp  disc  repancy — the  South 
and  West  pay  very  much  higher  rates 
than  prevail  in  the  Northefl.<;t  and  North 
Central  regions.  In  the  Northeast,  again 
6  percent  is  the  hig.icst  prevailing  rate. 
Forty  percent  of  the;  respondents  report 
that  mortgages  carry  an  interest  charge 
of  5^4  percent  or  le.'.s;  60  percent  report 
6  percent. 

In  the  South.  ho'*-ever,  nearly  a  fifth 
of  the  respondents  i)lace  mortgage  rates 
in  their  areas  at  6 '  j  percent  or  more. 
In  the  West,  wher>  the  rates  are  the 
highest,  no  rates  are  below  6  percent, 
half  the  respondents  place  prevailing 
mortgage  rates  at  6^2  percent  or  more, 
and  nearly  80  percent  report  mortgage 
rates  at  6  U  percent  or  more. 

Financing  costs  are  recognized  as  the 
second  largest  and  sometimes  the  larg- 
est single  component  in  housing  costs. 
In  fact,  when  a  mortgage  is  spread  over 
an  extensive  period  of  years,  the  cost  of 
interest  will  often  exceed  the  price  of  the 
house  itself. 

The  high  cost  of  money  in  the  South 
and  the  West  defcs  logical  justifica- 
tion. As  I  pointed  out  in  my  discussion 
of  the  banking  rate;  on  short-term  busi- 
ness loans,  if  we  hud  a  completely  free 
market  for  funds,  jou  would  think  that 
these  rates  would  tend  to  equalize — that 
money  would  flow  ir:to  the  South  and  the 
West  and  bring  ab  )ut  a  better  balance 
in  interest  rates. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  widespread  com- 
placency about  this  situation.  Little 
effort  is  made  to  explain  it,  much  less  to 
correct  it. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Bow  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  H.\lleck),  until  July  24, 
on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 


lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rettss,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  Pfost  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CooK\  for  20  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flood  «at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cook  > .  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday  rext, 
July  24,  1961. 

Mr.  Derwinski  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Devine  ' ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  'at  the  reqaest 
of  Mr.  Devine ',  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
July  25. 

Mr.  GniFFiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Devine  ' .  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday,  Jul\-  25. 

Mr.  Ayres  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  De- 
vi.NE  I .  for  1  hour,  on  We<3nesday,  July  26. 

Mr.  GooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Devine  ' .  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
July  26, 

Mr.  Alger  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  De- 
vi.N-Ei,  for  1  hour,  on  Tliursday,  Jul;.-  27. 

Mr.  Springer  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Dfvi-.ei,  for  2  hours,  on  Tuesday. 
AU'^u.'^t  1. 

Mr.  McIntire  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Devine  ' ,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday. 
August  1. 

Mr.  Cmiill  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  De- 
vine  ' ,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
August  2. 

Mr.  ScHNEEEEM  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DtViNEi,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
Ausust2. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BoYKiN  *at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cook  '  and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  exceeds 
two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $270. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devine  )  and  to  includf  ex- 
ti'aneous  matter: ; 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  WE.AVER. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 
Mr.  V.AN  Z.^NDT. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Morse.    -- 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cook)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  EviNs. 

Mr.  Whitener. 

Mr.  Brewster. 

Mr.  Stratton. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  rjiat 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.6874.  A  act  to  authorlae  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Sjpace 


Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7444.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

■^he  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S  331  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Kazuko 
(Wm    R  I   Zlttle; 

S.  438.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Muna 
Giovanna  Hoptins;   and 

S.  1644.  An  act  to  prorlde  for  the  index- 
ing and  microfilming  of  certain  records  of 
the  Ru.ssian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic 
Church  in  Alaska  in  the  collections  of  the 
Librarv  of  Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly I  at  5  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  July  24,  1961,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

July   12,    1961. 
Committee   on  Agrictjltttbe 
To  the  Ci.EKK  OF  THE  Hou.se: 

Tlie  abovc-meJUioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  i>eriod  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1961,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It : 


Total 
frrofs 

Nan 

e  of  employe* 

Prolession 

salary 

durtnc 

P-month 

period 

John  .1 

lieimhuryjT... 

roiinsel 

$8.  772.  (V) 

Krani;, 

M    I>'Mav.. 

PtafT  eonsuitant 

8,0M   4-. 

Chn.*!; 

np  .>J   (fftllAetHT 

Clerk 

7,  f».\  L'l 

Hvfli-  H.  Murray 

.Assistant  clerk 

7.  172  Tfi 

Lydia 
Bfttv  ? 

.  &(.in 

StatT  assistant 

<1o 

4,  727  28 

M    Prerioso 

4,727.28 

Paulint 

>  K.  Oravp.fi 

<1o.... 

4,  712.  f- 

01a<i  v.-: 

N    Ori<larcli0-. 

do 

3,  9»  22 

Ppppy 

'ean  Lamm 

do... 

3.$W1  ;« 

Jam-  <■ 

\\o)cik 

do 

3,  404  rj 

Pulxfin 

:niill*«  on 

(■i;i 

Ipnicnt,  ?up- 

pi  if 

s.  and  man- 

power: 

John 

Malcolni 

General  counsel 

S,  260.  02 

MartlKi  S.  llannab.. 

twi  % 

Hayvood  1  aylor 

do 

1.217  H2 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures.  - S-W.  000.  00 

.Amount  of  eiponiliturps  previously  reportfd. 

Amount  expi'ndtd  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1961 15.S79  02 

Total  amoTiiit  expended  from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30,  1961 15,579.02 

Balance  unPipended  as  Of  June  30,  IML    14,00.98 

Haxc&o  D.  Ooolxt. 

Chairman. 
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J.tn,Y   15.   1961. 
CoMMimr  ON  Appropriations 
To  the  CusK  OP  thx  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  801.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1961.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

f.TO.'JS 

.X.r.iii  111  ciiii'l».\ le 

rriri^vion 

-alarv 

'lurtJif 

tViiiont  h 

periotl 

K'l-nnrth  .~![iraiikli' 

Clerk   and   -I'.'f  >\\- 
reetor. 

$.s.  vJl.  71 

r.iii!  .\r.  wiboii  .  .  .. 

do 

H.M!4,  71 

Ciirson  W.  Gulp     

StidI  lussi^tant 

\  7:>4.  4>> 

S.iniuel  \V.  Crijrhv 

do.. 

s,  7,')).  4H 

.Fiv  li.  Howe... 

(lo          

H.  ."i7^.  '\n 

Ki»<.s  p    l'oi>e 

do 

S,  ,S7>^.  f»l 

Robert  M.  Mnyer 

do 

H,  57H.  t>i 

Frmik  .■^;inders 

do 

H.  as  1.4.; 

P^ut'ene  H.  Wilhelm  .. 

do 

H,a^i  4<; 

RolKTt  P.  Williams     . 

Kditor 

7.  -iffi.  m 

Aubrev  K.  (iuiineL>*   .. 

-■^lal!  :i.-i.si.slant   

>\  y(J9. 12 

KoV«>rt  I-.  Mich.iol.- 

.do . 

K.  7:«.  3X 

Vt.  Homer  Skarin 

do 

.'i.  (f42.  M 

Earl  ('.  SiLsbv 

Fr:iiici?  O.  Nferrill 

do 

:>.  r^.  w, 

.     .do 

.^  034.  flf. 

T.awTdice  C.  Miller 

.\s.-ii.<tant  eilitor   . .    . 

4.  Wri.  7K 

Ralph  Freston     . 

."^tatt  itv-^i.'-tant . 

4,  4(i;il's 

Kellv  ('um|)N'll 

.do.    .. 

'.  OiW.  .'7 

'  iTiiex  K,  Mfx.rr 

Clerlf-.d  iLs.sistant 

1 .  f.H.'.  '■-' 

<  lenrec  .\.   \    li!lll 

do. 

l..'.Ul.l).'. 

Mrpli,  n  B.  MilUr 

do. 

vjfi.  4  J 

li.iiidolph  'rhcjiiKi-^- 

Me.sseneer    

.'.  JIKi.  -'» 

(iforce  S.  (irieii 

Clerk  tollMininorit\ 

H.ll-I      |., 

.\;iii<ie  liiiminiick 

C  lerk -^lenoL'raph.-r 

■'..mi-.'.  K 

( leorKi'  I'.  r().-i,'i;ir.  .Ir 

do 

1.1  ijs.  ,11 

\  :ol;i  W,  (Inibti^. 

.lo 

■A.im,  sj 

.Je;mne  ('.  .-^iiuth 

-do 

:,.')»...  >^J 

Kosaliiid   K.    .\It(ii;-.  ■ 

do 

:i.  oso.  ■>  ■ 

ern. 

.'^Mz.nniie  S.  'I'tiouiu^ 

d..    ;.. 

l.-t:f  11 

I'atrick  .\1.  llu\.-> 

do 

.>.  IW.-  ^J 

Donald  I..  Hcrnar.l 

'  1' ) 

.;, i:m..  sj 

Klon-nci'  I'ieiiniK 

do 

H<i;j.  "i.' 

lleraldiiie  W  atkins 

.1.. 

•  >  --■»  ;," 

I'hylli.-  .N.  'Iroy 

do 

J.  .')7J.  :r 

W  illiurn  1    .\i  ury 

do 

:t,  its.;,  s ' 

Elinor  r,.  Mal'iiiev    .. 

do.... 

:i,  dwi.  s  ' 

.Mary  K,  Ui!s<,ti 

. ...do.. 

J.  Ul.t.  i-fl 

.'~il:i.s   I  atur. 

dn         ...•. .. 

.i.OHi'..  SJ 

Hoderr  Diinkei 

do 

;;.  oxr,  ^■J 

,lo.-.|i(ilii(    Hirdsill 

do.    

;t,  ii.s*;.  KJ 

l);i\ld  K.  llan-4  n 

do       

.;.Osi\.  '•1 

1  luroth  V  K.  .■^\iii'iie\  .. 

do.      . 

1 ,  .'ii-'i.  1 1 

Kulh  .Malidir 

do . 

L',  '.»<,-.. :.: 

<',.,\le  ('.  I{.i\ir   

do . 

I.:(V1.."- 

Inhll  11  .  .\l!Ii  phv      ... 

«lo 

.'.HHt   ..- 

\\  lUiaiii  H    1  iiins-'iT.    . 

do.    

1.   ■-'•.>'.<,    ■'! 

<  lioriu  J    K  ;li;on- 

(1., 

:.\.  4" 

Murt!ie  H.  I'rt  u    

do 

.'•d.4,- 

June  a.  A\i.>iin 

<lo    

f».  f*l 

Kenneth  .\    Mcaiii  . . . 

Clerical  ii.ssi.-tant 

(■".  Ill 

Donald  K    Hirers 

.   .do 

1   35.<.  is 

lto.--i'  M    Kline 

(•^krk-stenovraidier 

.'114.  »7 

Catherine  D    .\onell 

do 

1,(»2S.'.H 

t  leort'i    (',    Dir^eliil  , 

....do      

1.S<i  7.' 

Ir. 
.\licv  Ii.-ach , 

.lo 

i,.>4;i.  41 

rh>  111--  J.  .Moryan 

do. . 

i.,-i4y.  u 

Keith  I'ylr,-; 

do 

445.87 

.Aiiiie  \i.  .-Sylvester 

do  

1.00'2.4d 

K.-ther  I  ,  E^ur.>ier 

<io 

1«0.  U'l 

J.  Sii/  iriiie  Hul/iiard   . 

do . 

2W.  id 

.\iiiuiiiit  of  expiii  litnre>  iireviou.-^ly  re- 
|K<rted J-JVi."!,  571.:!;! 

.\iiioiiiit  exfH'n.led  from  Jan,  1  to  Jun.  :i(i. 
'"••l - -- 212,04;"..-; 


Total  .miciunt   expitidri  from  .Iiilv  1, 
!■»<),  lo  tune  :«i.  I'Kil      _. ■_        1:(7.  .>!■:  '.."I 

Clarence  Cannon. 

ChaiTtnan. 


July   15,   1961. 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
(Investigations  Staff) 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned   committee   or  sub- 
committee,   pursuant    to   section    134(b)    of 


the  Legislative  Reorganization  .^c'  ct  1940 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congres.s.  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  siibmiu;  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  ])ru[es- 
sion.  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  peruxl  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1961.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


KKIMIU  P.SKMF.NTS        TO        GOVERNMENT        AGEN- 
CIES— Continued 


.X.inii  i!  iiiiployee 


Joseph  I\ .  Pondi  r 


Ke'iii.  Ih    I     Dela- 
viun.-. 

V.  i!h  ii!i  r..  Ho\.;r- 


Leon. a  1  M.  Walters.. 
Lillian  .M.  Mackie.... 
Helen  C.  I'arrish 


ToUl 

I'ro'e.-ision 

cross 

..^ar> 

duriiie 

0-montli 

period 

>ir(Ctor.  surveys 

$4. 890. 20 

ind  iiive^ti(;aiioiis 
statT,  to  May  1. 

I'.Kd. 

I  >ireelor,  -iirvey> 
.and  investipa- 
tion.s  .stall. 
Av-l:-^t,iiit  dia'Ctor. 
siirvi'V^  and  in- 
vaHlittalioiis  stall. 

do 

StenoKiaphiT 

do 


Name  of  ertiployro 


Navy,  l)«'tMirtmeiil 
of  the: 

(ioodp.  S.  O... 

Williams,  Ben  .M 
ytate,  D.|.irnncnt  of 

Scbiru.l'.  DrvilleH. 
Travel  uii.i  miMvUa- 

neoiis  exiK-iiM*. 


Profissloii 


I  Invcsticator  

I         ilo  

Kdilorid  awistttnt. 


Total 
gross 
siilai^- 
diirine 
ft-nionth 
IH-rkHl 


tol   s^ 


as.ui9.  iM 


7. 1  ■:  I  (0 
7,  an.  »N 


2.3U.7t; 
3.314.70 
3,112.18 


Fumls  niittiorizpd  or  ap|iro|ir1uU-<l  for  itun- 
niittec  p.\|)en(liturfs        $600,000.00 

AiiKiiint  of  oxp«'n.litiircs  previously  re- 
ported  -    .KK'   I"!-'  :to 

AiiMMint  c•^^)0Ildl'd  from  Jan.  1  to  Jim.    ,'5<t. 

IWil   ...  223. 'iV.Oj 

Total  amount  exiH'ii.le.l  Ir.mi   liil.\    1. 
IflfiO,  t.)  June  ai.  I'Xd  '-':(.  7iv  32 


Reimbursements   to   GovERNMENr    .\cfncie.s 


.\i.TiciUture,  Depait- 
niciil  of: 
C  iiner.in.  \\'illiani 

II. 
C  ipri.i.  J.ln»■^  '1"., 

Jr. 
!  '"llinL'i  r.  1-r  iiiklin 

I. 
Ma^ti'.  I/.ro.'i    I-' 
.\i  iiiv,  1  )einirtm.iit 
f:  Cranks.  Jo.<;i  pli 
K 
.\  I  iiiai    KiifrL'V  Com- 

I'll-^io'l      lolii-- 

Ko-,r  \\. 
C -n.^n^-.  Bur.  all  of; 

M '  l'lier-;on,  lanie.s 

I, 
('•  ntral  Inltllii.'i'ii' e 

\'_'en(\:  Swi.sKo. 

( teorei'  M. 
Corps  of  Knuineer-.; 

Klein,  .\rthur   \ 

1  I'll  ral  Bur.  ail  of 

Invi-^lii;ation: 

BiMirielt.  Carl  I..   ... 

Bob.  Charles      

HrcMt,  ,\uhrey  .S 

( '!ii-'!iiilni.  Iicslif 
H  .  Jr 

I ''(!«  Ie\  ,  'I  heo.iori 
I', 

Diirl  iiid.lVlrr  R 

I  iiovalinetll,  Carl- 

ton, 
f  1  veU  !,  lairies  ( " 

II  .Vdrl'.     \!Ul!    C, 

Jr. 
M,i>i--.  I'dward  1.  . 
Health  iK'nelit.-jfiind. 

l.<-en.  .Maurice  1' 

l.ifi-  iiisuranri  fund 
T.ovf,  Warren  I,    . .. 
Martinson,  Walter 

C 
Miirphv,  Peter  J  ... 
.MeKliee.'.  Hlehard 

Kearny.  W.  Wallaee. 

Retirement  fund 

Huhl,  lohn  A  

Tiiek.T,  Ceor^e  K. .. 

\'alie\-.  Kugene  W.. 

V'lTsieker,  William. . 

WaltiTs,  Leonard 
.M 

W(K)d.  M,  Hraiieh 

Wooir,  Kiehard  M.. 
(oueral  Services 

Admini.str.ation: 

Cha|inian.  Howard 

K 
Inti-rior,  Department 

of-   Barh.  Arnolil  D. 
Jlistiee.  DepnrtmeTit 

of:   Irian,  ti.'orue 

A. 
M:iritinie  .^diiiinis- 
t rat  ion: 

Jar\  is,  Leon  11 

Tied,  numn,  Hollie 
J. 
X al  ,onal  lustitiite.s  of 

Health:  Monahan. 

James  I",,  Jr. 


Clerk-sfeiiiicraplier 

Kditorlal  a.'wi.siaiif 

( '  lerk  -ste  ooRrn  pluT 

loM'stipator 

do  


Kdllorirtl  as.sislant . 


Investigator 


CliTk  sleiiovraplier 


I'iVi-sti^iHtor 


.   ..  <lo 

do 

do. 

do 

..do 

.....lo 
do 


...do 

do 

do    

Investigntor 

Iiucsticntor 

.lo  

do  

.....lo  

do  

Investigator 

do  

...do 

do 

....do 

...do 

-...do 

--..do  


--.do 

Clerk-steiio?raphcr.  - 


In-.  e':Ii.ator 
.-...lo 


do 


$H3!i,  47 

Lai7.  ;n. 

481.  t'l^i 

4, 71fi.  W 
2,349.(10 

975  21  • 
1.31s.  00 

.Wl.  <}\ 
l,424.Wi 


f.,  458.  «i 
5, 585. 28 
6,458.40 
C,  073. 00 

053.00 

ft,  \m.  40 
H,  IfiO.  32 

2,563.20 
6. 593. 00 

0, 076. 00 
734.  iW 

3.  '/70.  40 
3.'>K.  1 1 

0,210.00 

6,  458.  40 

,^  904.  80 
6,  88,'..  r/i 

4, 222.  m 
7.047.30 
5,901.60 
0,  4.'S8.  40 
2.682.72 
.580.20 
4. 222.  80 

0.  4.'*.  40 

,5.48L60 

3, 82:1  .'d 


7,  437  79 
.'■)«0  96 


*  08,-?.  70 

*  987.  :<  I 


4,1130  :.*i 


llalaiiw  uiie\i>fn<li-<l   a-;   of  Jiiie-   :«i, 
l".*! 70. 2."1  .> 

CLARtNCE  Cannon, 

Chairman . 

Jtn.Y   6     1961 
C'.iM.virTtt    ON    ARMED   Services 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House 

The  nbove-mentloned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  LoKi.sliitive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  tl\e 
following  re])ort  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1961.  inclusive,  to- 
getlier  with  total  funds  autl\orized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

.  Name  of  ynployce 

I'iofessu.n 

pros* 

s;ilar> 

.liirint 

'.-month 

l>eriod 

RotK-rt  \\   .'^niarl    ..   . 
John  It.  Bliiinlford..- 

Chief  coufM*! 

rouii.s<d .. 

$8.  v.M  71 

8,  71<H  40 

Pliilip  W.  KellelMT.-.- 
Fraiik  \\ .  .'<lalinslH>k  . 
Oneta  L.  .^to>  k.>.tlll     .. 

do 

do 

Commfttp<>  seere- 

S,  79H.  441 

7, 7y»;.  in 
4,  r.7»;  70 

Borniece  KaliiiowskL. 

L.  Ix)uis<-  Ellis 

M.  Jane  Bifiirer 

Kdna  K.  Joimsou.. 

lary. 

Seend.ary 

do 

do 

.'ieen'tary  (from 

4,..7t).  70 

1,  ii7H.  7o 

?..  .'■»47  f*\ 

<*u.  21 

Jame.s  A.  rv-aktn..: 
Marie  .\1     \l  N.tt 

f>f1ieeof.'^I»iial  Coun- 

June  1 1. 
Hill  clerk 

S:  i^retary  (to 
.May  lOj. 

.'(.  ,.-.47.  U\ 

2.  7HS.  V. 

.s<-l  0|wralini?  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res. 
78  an.!  79,  87th 

Conp.: 
John  J.  Coiirliiev    . 
William  II.  .'^aiiil. 

.■-^iNeial  eoims.  !  

Asvjvtant  counsel,.  . 

K,  S24.  7t 

ti.  975.  00 

1  )oiottiy  Brilt';ii . . . 

Jan.-  Wh.tlahan 

.\deline  Tol.  rtoli    .. 

.-^rrreiarv    

do 

Clerk.   .  

4,  403.  2n 

;i.  4.";*;.  4j 

:i.  24  H  s.' 

Kund.s  authorized  or  app:o|>ri;ited  for  com- 
lailtce  expenditures $l'i0.00ii  oo 

Amount  of  evf)enditun'S  prcviou.sly  re- 
lorled    ! 0 

AinoiiiU  e-t|H'tidod  from  Jan.  1  to  lulv  1. 
1901 "  27.722.70 

Total  amount  .  xjiended  from  t  iini  in 

1901  to  July  l'.t(;i     27,7/J7o 

n.ilaiiee  iine\iK'nde<la^  of  ,lu;\  l.l'Mil.     12'J,2"7  :ui 

Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman. 


July  1,   1961. 

Co.MMiriEE  ON   Banking  and  Currency 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned    committee   or   sub- 
committee    pursuant    to    section    134(b)    of 


-I  01  o/? 


/^/^XTr'Df  CCT/^-VT  AT     'Dx:nf\x}T\ 


ur»TTCi: 


TiiIti    on 


1961 
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the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public    Law    601,    79th    Congress,    approved 

August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
folU;wing  refxsrt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  totiil  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1961,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  totiil  funds  auth.irized  or  appro- 
pri.ited  and  expended  by  il: 


Xame  of  employee 


Lui> !  t  L.  Canlon 
John  y .  Uarriere. 

Cr::...i.  -    Fink 

I'.ohert  K    I'osion 
Helen  1     Koirers 
-M  iry  \S     I.ayton. 
M  iirv  ii  ;.!.    Biaii 


I'ruh-;:siun 


Clerk  and  pctier.d 
I      eounwl. 
I   Maiority  staff 
I       iiieniher. 
'    M  :nority  staff 
:       i:,<';-.l.iT. 

' 'our!-..  : 

;    Deputy  clrrk      

\^sist.wil  clerk 

■Secretary  to  ch.ur 
I      man 
.\ll(i:i  1     ,~hi>em.iker  .1  .'^eri'tnry  to  minor- 

Ity. 
Roper  I.  Mmw-n I  Kditor 


Total 

fTOSS 

salary 

dunnL' 

0-month 

period 


$8,  824. 

8,  <;:4 

8,  HJ  1 

s, «;:» 

5,  '.fM 
,\2tM 
6,030. 

4.  S3S 

6.0(14 


,  i 
74 
"1 

:t 

p. 

!i, 

*! 

70 
02 


Empl.oyei;s  Pursuant  to   H    Res.    143, 

Subcommittee  i'.n   Housing 


KennrlltW    niir'"«<      I  li.'i«ini' eeonoiiiijt 
Ji.,'in  1.    i  :!7-.-.Tald  A  Moniev  (,KUU 

3  i,v#;n. 

Lleaiiiir  \"    llTT-iilfnt-   '  H.'.iiearch  a.'^'^i^tant 

John  J    MiK«:in,Jr.    '   Depntv  .itaif  direc- 
tor. 

f;  nK!\    I  1  rry.  Jr  

M  afi-'-iTet  1      I  -H-Wer 

Krancf-y  .M    ^  «•  iKle  .. 


Clerk.... 
Secretary 
do 


J**.  ?4t 

.'.  •>.*-' 

3.  .547 

5.  :(r 

4.  *i: 

3,  4'..1 


.:i 


Funds  aiithorizi  d  or  appropriated  for  oom- 
iaiU<-ei  xi-nii. lures $105,000. 

Amoiiiit  of  I Apeii'liturc.'  previously  rejxjrted  (i 

A  iriouiu    i\|H:iic<i    from   J.iiiuarv    thro'..li 
June  . :tN,  vV 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1 
Il.roii^ii  lijiu  ,«i,  ItfGl M,858. 


IX) 


10 


10 


1:"  : 


\Iniide.l   as  of  June   30, 


ii<;.  Hi  '•<■ 


Brfnt  Ppence. 

Chmrrrian. 


Jii.Y  1,  1961. 
Committee  on   Di.striut  or  Columbia 
To  the  Clf.rk  of  the  House 

The  abo\e-meiiiioned  c.  nnnittec  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
fcjilowing  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6- month  pierlod  from 
E>ecember  31.  1960,  to  June  30.  1961,  Inclu- 
sive, tt^gether  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it 


Total 

Nan)e  of  employee 

J'rol.^M.jii 

•iulary 

.hi!  :li.' 

("i-montt! 

I>eriod 

W-.  .V.  .\lcIx>od 

Cl.Tk 

JR.  7.M.  4S 

Hayden  S.  ( iirlxr      - . 

Counsel 

s.  051.  46 

I>vinar'l  fi    llllder 

Inve-^tifiitor 

5.942.52 

DiTon   1 1,  1  ),,vjs 

Assi.stant  clerk 

l.l:ln     1    to   \l   IV 

ail. 

2, 947.  85 

(   l.iytor;   1  >    (  ol'^que 

.\.ssi'.t,ijii  i-lerk 
'June  ! 

■ 

DoTial.l  1,    liihri.iv 

Minontv  clerk   

,\  ;»97.  4S 

liuth  lUitferVKirth    ., 

.\!!Si'!timl  clerk 

4,  7fiT,  7^ 

Ann  L.  I'urycar 

do... 

4,1^^.611 

Lillian  H    ll:iniil[on. 

do.      . 

:i,  :«*i.  60 

Lllen  M.  Coxefer 

.'•'lenoerapherch'rk. 

^,  :«)0.  M 

I'atncia  Ami  1  >emp- 

>tenoeiaph«'r    Apr. 

1 .  290.  .'7 

«f  y. 

1   . 

Funds    »»itlior!7(d    or    appf^rrialfd    tor    com- 
mit i.-e  exjiendauTBg JIO,  OOti 

Anuuut  of  ..\iniiditurc.-  pri.viou-ly  reiKjrtid -None 

HaWiiKX  uii.xiHTiiei!  a.-;  of      10,000 

NoTK.-  NothiiiL'  h  w-  iHcn  s^ni  i.ul  of  11.  Kef,  1*.;., 
illi.iioo. 

John  L.  McMii,lan. 

C^iairwiari, 

July  5.  1961. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aftairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134  (b1  of 
the  Legislative  Re<:)rgani2ation  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-moiith  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1961,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


ToUil 

CroS.': 

Xunie  of  employi-c 

I'ro  ,'<•.- .--iiiu 

salary 

durinr 

6-montl; 

perlo-i 

Bovd  Crawford 

Staff  ailiiiiuistrator 

JS,824  74 

Roy  J.    lilillork 

-■^i  nior  >lalT  iDU.-uh- 
»nt. 

8.  723  70 

Allx-rt     I'      F      ^\e-f. 

.■^t.ilf  con-;i!t;uit 

s.r2^  70 

ph«J, 

7  r  I'.ki-t    J,  ,-^<liupp.. . 

do. 

8.  >-.44.  r- 

ll.irry  I'    C:,,i!:,  i 

1];V.  slif.Mlot-Con- 

'^jllant. 

:.y\  -i: 

Heurv  K    liUliug.'^ley  '. 

CoIusultliUt 

1.43.'!  44 

Jiiiu   .Null 

S.  :iior.-tatTa.->-.i.vtant 

i:  L»,.i  IK 

W  mifr.-<l  1 ;    1  )sUirni'. 

SlatT  liSsisLiiUt 

5,  V42    -. 

H.len  .\I.  Matt.i.-    .. 

.    .do 

."i,  '..'7  i.S 

-Mvrli.    M.  .\l.lvm... 

do 

5.  3y7  4t- 

11. den  I.    Ila.^ha£i'n 

do 

.'»,avi7  4>. 

Ann  L.  Clark 

.lo.    

3.  yyn,  :<: 

Rob.  rt  J    Bowen 

Clerical  a.vjL-.laul 

3.  i«7   44 

1  iin.is  ,iiithori7.'d  or  upiiropiialed  for  corn- 

miller  I  Vlnridltuiua $l.x).  000  CH.I 


.\mount     o'    f  \i»  ij  Uliires    previously    rt'- 

[•orti  d _.     .  N'one 

Amoinit  I  xiH'iidid  fro;n  J.iii    1   to  Jijm  3o, 

lS*tjl.      Ji,  4i«  II' 

I  iilaJ  amount  eipeu.icd  from  JttH.   1 
to  JuiaiKJ,  1961... 21.406.(..-' 

n  dance  unexpend.  d  as  of  June  3(), 

il*.l \>.rf'-    '■' 

•  Month  of  J.iiin.iry  Vji,\  only, 

Thomas  E    Morgan, 

Chairman . 


JtTLY    15.   1961 
Cc'MMiTTEE  ON  Education  and  Labor 
(Standing  Committee) 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
ccwnmittee.  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1961,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


l.oui.J-  M  ,   1  'i»r,:aii--^ 
KiLs.si-i:  I '.  Di  rru  kson 
Vy'my  S:M!h    .... 

Howall  G.  U.llllbi,I.. 


Livingston    L.    Win- 

^'ale. 


Chief  eicrk... 

j  Stall  din'cior    .. 

'   Kducation  chief 

1  (."hirf     couiLsel     fur 

lalK'r-  inanapc- 

meiif. 
.\ssix-iale  coun.<iel  for 

1  a  ho  r- 111  anaye- 

nirnt. 


h.  7V. ' '.. 
S,  >iK3  li> 
N  72e.  >!'J 


lis. ''-J 


.V.4iii(    n  r  ii.jl.  \  ee 


rrofcskiiin 


Idtal 
pross 

';al:tr\ 


.luruii.' 

6-month 

period 

Teresa  Calahre.se 

A  IniiiiiJtratlve    as- 
.'iMant       to      tilt 
( hairn.an. 

|4,94.M4 

1.1'  !..,'  ;  T,  Rums'-.. 

Minorilx  il.Tk 

7.  3^"  .Ho 

Mc'lVin  W.  ^ue^U 

Minority    stall    as- 
sistant. 

!>.  -".e  -Il 

^.'.-.'..^   W.  Wrij;l.t 

AdniiiiislraDvi     i«- 
slstant. 

3,  S.V,   11 

f  ahcll  Waller  Berpc.. 

do 

2,041    73 

S  noi  K    1 1  rid«oh  ... 

.\dministrativi     ».*. 
ststam    (lo    .Mar. 
22.1961). 

1,3IH.37 

Char^■^  F.  \\":l.-on.. 

SUfIa.«,si--tant  ,Feb. 
!   2S.  I ','«!. 

1.470.79 

Jv!.':  11     V-iiir,;;  HI 

.^driiininralivf    a.*- 
.si.-lani    toJan.Jl, 
i;»..i  . 

1   372  74 

J   Xohlc  Richards  .  .. 

-Adnarl5tT.it:\e    as- 
.s;sta!it       lo       the 
nanor.ty  ^Jan.  4- 
31,  I'.^r. 

S06.72 

J.  .mil.  Y .  Tlioii.son 

Adminiiitrativt     as 

sistant      for      tin 
minority   >.lo  Jaii. 
31.  li«l   . 

U-.2,  ^7 

Charles  T.  Lane 

Asvist.oit  clerk  (to 
Jan    2,  1961). 

'.•'  r 

(  >,arle>-  M  ,  Ryan 

General  counssl  (to 
Jan.  Z  1961). 

t:  47 

IdaS.  MDler    

Assistant  clerk  (to 
Jan   2,  196D. 

43  .-.' 

L<  '.1  K    Alderman 

Clerk  .to  Jan.  2, 

1961   . 

97  47 

Katliryn  Kivett 

A..;sistant  cl.rk  Uo 
Jan    2.  1961). 

43.  .'.2 

.Mclviii  W.  Sneed 

Mmoritv  .  lerk  (lo 
Jail    2.  1S*»1). 

'.'   47 

Lu^-.'l  C   Derrk-kson. 

Chi. .'  niM  stiiialor 
iti.J.iri    2.  I9r,! 

\''   t? 

Gia.i>s  M.  Haft«T 

A.'i.M.^tor.t  il.ik  ao 
Jan    2,  1 '.•»;!). 

43     J 

JiUiies  H.  Wells 

....  do 

56.  '..fi 

.Amount  of  e.xiM>nditurcs  pre  v  ions  I  v  reported 

.\ntoiuit  CX|iended  from  Jiui    I   lo  June  30, 

r.*il rzi42-r 

Adam  C.  Poweli,, 

C/iairTTUiri 


JuLT    15.   1961 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
I  Inve:stigating  Staff  i 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  tf 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  {jrofes- 
slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1961,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


-Valile  of  employe* 


G.  Ill  ral  Suhcoimnlt- 
I.-.  on  Kducation 
I  R.  ;ire,senl.itive 
(Lf  Vh  1  .*N-I1  M. 

Km  LET.  chair- 
niai  : 
Ki  va  B'Ck  B.i!VMie 

Rnlh  r    IN  r>ole.. 

RoUi:  K.  McToni 
Gem'ra:  ."^ulK.viiiU.u- 
tee  on  lalior 
,  Ki'Iiri  ^  nta'  ;ve 
Carl  i).  Ikkkiv;*. 
eliairnian   , 

I'epL'N   Li.i  .\:].hur- 

r.  y. 
J  0(   I  ^.  e  .  . 

U art \.  Oil  Duv.iii 
Ii«ed.  Jr. 

Jiaim.'  1  .  White 

Marian  Rijtli 
^^  vii:an. 


rrof.s.s|oa 


IjHTA.   IMUIw'.      til 

Mar.  1,'.  iy»-;  . 
Assistaui  suU:-om- 

mittflf  clerk. 
>uNiommitte«'  clerk 


-.-cr.  tai  v 


Total 
pros^ 

s.dal.\ 

diirinc 

'•-mont  ti 

periaU 


Counsel    to  Mav 
I       -.M.  19t.i,. 
Couu.sel — 


Secretarv    to 

Mar.  31,  I%I  . 
Perrvtarv    to  Muv 

31.  19f.'l.i. 


J2,  iiV,,  '.4 
Z  9.1(1.  -- 
7.3-7  .1 


SKI .' : 

JfiP,  o'.i 
4.VV  56 


1Qfi1 


rmvrnprccTrkTvrAT    urr^r^rnA 


\jr\l  TCT? 


^  Ck-*  r^wm 
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Juhj  20 


\  im.'  of  rniplou't' 


.-1«  cial  Sut)coiiniiitU'<' 
on  Education 
I  Heprpaentatlre 
Edith  Orek.s, 
chairman). 

}Wny  K.  Pryor 

Nicholas  H.  Zumas. 

.-IHTial  Suboommittw 
on  I^abor  (Rt-prp- 

'     scntative  James 

KOOSKVKLT. 

(■h;iirm;in) 
I  )ons  O.  Smith 
\V.  Wilson  Voiiinr 
-tU  ct  SuhKomniittw 
on  Labor  i  Repre- 
sentative     IlKK- 
BF.RT  ZEI.F.NK'ii, 

rh!iirm;in); 
Ihirvi'y  B.  C"i)hin   .. 
.Mollic  I).  Cohrii 

.ros<pli  I    Pu|>or   . . 

--■(•ifct  SiibcommittiT 
on  Education 
(Rf-presentativi 
Fr.^nk  Thomp- 
son. chalrniLini: 
Mary  E.  Corbiii 
William  I'    (icrtH-r- 
ding. 
\d  Hoc  .Subcomniit- 
tii'  on  l'nemi)lo\  - 
rncnt  and  the 
Impact  of  Auto- 
iTiation  'Rf-pre- 
.■ontative  Ei.MKK 
Hoi.uvMi.  chair 
nuiuK 
NValtcr  Buckini;- 

lUiUl. 

Olive  M.fiiblMins     . 
.\d  Ho<'  Subcoiiimil- 
tcf  on  the  Inipui  t 
of  Iini)orts  .iiid 
E\iK)rt.s  on 
Anieri(-«in  Ein- 
ploynient  i  Repre- 
sentative .Ion  n  II 
Dknt,  chairniiiiii, 

liarbara  1)  ksh   . 

■■^tanley  1).  Metzi/er 

\<l  Hoc  .Sul>c<>nunii- 
tee  (jTi  the  N.i- 
lional  Lalx.r 
Relations  Board 
I  Repre,s<'ntativr 
RoM*s  ['ins 
•*Kl,  chairiiian  i 
fames  McC'onnell 

Hart  less. 
I.aurine  HemUrton. 
1-  nil  (tjininittee  stall 
Donald  E.  Beri'iis 

Patricia  Beruman 
CaU'll  W.ilU-r  Beri!c 

.\drii'nive  ticliU 
Mary  SiH'  I^eonard 

Mary  I)    Pinkard 

Charles  E.  WiIsdti 

.kline  K.  F'l-nihacli 


Iiiv.sti>;atlve  ta,>k 
forw : 
Tames  E.  Brainpan 
llene  Tena  Bush- 
man. 
Olea  C'ano 


Udell  ("lark 

Marvin  R.  Eiilluicr. 
\nn  I.  Jordan  . 

Waldo  E.  Parrivh.. 

lose  Lumen  Roman 
I.udwic  Telli'i- 
\l  inority  stafT: 
Walter  P.  Ki'imrdy 

Hi\.rly  IVarson. . . 
leaiine  E.  Thouisoii 
i  r  ivcl  and  mi.scel 
laneous  e.\pensc. 


T(.tal 

eross 

Profession 

.salary 

d  urine 

'Vmonth 

[leriod 

.>ubconiniillee  clerk 

w,  stii.m 

Coun.std 

3, ;'.()!  M 

.S'Cretarv 

■J,  7:1 1.  iW 

('oun.s<d_ 

7.  377  24 

.do 

S33.  4.-. 

Administrative 

:i.  los.  40 

■assistant. 

roun-vl  !to  Mav  .'U. 

:j.  7.1],  14 

lyr.l  , 

Srcretarv 

2,  237.  40 

C'oun.sel 

4,  .500.  i'i4 

I>ireclor  of  automa- 

2, 744.  .55 

tion  studv. 

Secretary 

1,983.85 

.     .do     

1.983.  S.i 

Sui>committe<- 

2.  500.  7<; 

wuii.se!. 

("oun.sid  

5,  (Hi  I., 52 

Si'crelary 

1  500.  39 

.Vdiiiinislratlve 

2.333.61 

assistant. 

Secretarv 

1,350.86 

.Vdniinistrativc 

•233.39 

a.ssistant. 

Re(vplioni.--t 

1,400.90 

Secretary  (to  Jan. 

4«4.2<J 

:tl,  ISXil). 

Vdmiuistrative 

2,  448.  34 

a.vistant. 

Assistant  education 

3,  157.  7.5 

chief. 

Administrativi' 

4.5«,  35 

.i.ssisiant  :to  .\far. 

.'J.  I'Jt'.h. 

Ciiun.st  1 

4, 375.  02 

Clerk-receptionist 

1,116.96 

(to  June  30,  1W>1). 

Administrative 

1,875.  (X; 

;vsslsfant  (to  June 

:«.  \m\y 

.Assistant  chief 

4,  lti7,  .'.- 

inveslij.Mtor. 

Chief  inve.-.li^;ator... 

4,751   44 

Secret. irv.    .  ._ 

I .  .500.  39 

.Kdminislrallvc 

I,. 500.  39 

ii,ssistaiit.  . 

Investitiator     

3,  .333  80 

( 'iiiisiillaiit   

3.7.51   14 

Clerk  ii.i  .\I.ir,  :il. 

201  J<i 

u«;i  . 

Minorjt  v  ■iccr(  fa^v.- 

J.  741.  1:5 

....do.• ■... 

3.  58.5.  no 

13,a3,'i4l 

Kiuids  authorized  or  approiiriated  for  loin 
mittee  ex[)enditures      ■■f<>;tt,  uoo.  Uo 

.\ mount    of    exi)enditures    previously    re- 
(lorted 

.Amount  e.v{iended  from  Jan    1  to  June  :iO, 
I'.n-.l 1J.',300.0<1 

Il.iiaiiii'    unexjiende.l    a.-    o'    hiiie   '.iO, 

i',j»ii... 'lo.wt.m 

Adam  C    Powell. 

Chairvia'i 


July  1.  1961 
Committee  on  Governme.nt  Oper.mions 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganizatioii  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congre.ss  apprmed 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  perstju  eir,- 
ployed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  ti'im 
January  4  to  June  30,  1961,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authon/ed  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it ; 

Exiwnses,  Jan.  4- June  30,  lUtil: 

Full  committee     ftH.I.  71 

F.vecutive  and  Legislative  Reorganization 

Subcominittt>e  42,  I5h  1 1 

Military  Operations  Sul)coinniitte<' 38,  1H1.02 

'  tovernment  .Activities  Sul'commitlee 21,f>40.5<> 

Intergoverninerital       Itelations      Sul>com- 

mittee .   22.!ia8.93 

Foreign  Operations  aiid   Monetary  AfTiiirs 

Subcommittee     .        .  .32. 2,52.  H7 

Special  Donable  Property  Siilxi.rnnmt.r.  1,5,  fiOB.  20 
SiK'cial  Government  Informaliou  Suln-oni- 

rnittee ;«,  ,5S2  «!• 

Special  Subajmmlttee  on  .\ssigned  Power 

and  Land  Pmhlcnis 16,034.88 

223,2«».20 


Total. 


S.ilaries,  full  coninntliy,  Jan.  1 -June  30,  1901: 

Christine  Ray  Davis,  stiff  dirwtor   s.  h24  74 

Orville  S.  Poland,  iieiieral  coiin.sel H.224,74 

James  .\.  Lanigan,  a.ssociate  generul  coun- 
sel  - H,K24.74 

Kaiie  J.  Wade,  statT  memlxT    .5, r.29.  .lit 

.1.  RolxTt  Brown,  staff  memN'r. >i.7Xi.3n 

Dolores  Fel'Dotto,  st.itT  meml)er 4,727.28 

Ann  E,  .McLachlan,  ■^talT  memtjer . 4.'JH1.72 

I'atricia  Maheux,  stall  meniUT 3,<B8.2-2 

Helen    M.    Uoyer,    minority    professional 

staff 8.051  4ii 

J.  1'.  Carlson,  minority  counsid 7.  401,|k 

Ex[<t'r>ses.  Jan.  4-June  30,  H«d- 
Full  committee,  travel,  publieations,  tele- 
phone, stationery  supplies,  etc      943.71 

Executive  and  I>ogislative  Reorgaiii/ation 
Subcommittee,  Hon,  Wn.iuM  L  Daw- 
son, chairman: 

Elmer  W.  Henderson,  couiwM  7,7ti8.62 

Phineas  Indritz,  counsel  (Jan.  4-Mar.  31, 

1961 ) 3,  742.  89 

Orville  J.  Montgomery,  asswiate  counsel . .      0, 979.  7ti 

.\rtliur  Perlman,  investigator    6.979.  7ti 

.Miles  (.f.  Roraney,  counsel  (.\pr.  1-June  3t>, 

IWil) 3.322.74 

Daviil  Ulick,  associate  ^tJun.^ei 5,757.CH 

L:iwrence  P.  Redmond,  clerical  staff  (Jan. 

4- .Mar.  27.  196Ii 2.479.»3 

Irene  .Manning,  clerk-stenographer 3.  583  07 

S'cronica  B.  Johnson,  clerical  .staff  (May  1- 

June  30.  I9tjl; 1.250.01 

Expenses 264.  M 

Total 42,128.14 


Military    0^)€rations    Subcommittee,    Hon. 
Chet  HoLiriELii,  chairman; 

Herl)ert  Rot)ack,  staff  administrator (i.(i77.f)C 

Earl  J.  Morgan,  investigator  (Jan.  3-June 

30,  1961) 0,6.58.56 

John  Paul  Ridgely,  investigator 5,670.67 

Douglas  O.  Dahliii,  staff  attorney 4,628.61 

Robert  J.  .McElroy,  inx-e...tigator 4,429.42 

Mollic  Jo  Hughes,  clerk-sleiiographer 3,931.  58 

Catherine     L.     Koobcrlciu,    clerk-stenog- 
rapher..   3.931.58 

Exi)en.scs. 252.94 


Total 38.181.02 


Government  .Activities  Siil.c.immiltec.  Hon, 
Jack  Brooks,  chaiiiiian 

Edward  C.  Brooks.  Jr..  si:iif  u.lininistrator.  7.571.  to 

Jotin  E.  .Moore,  invest iiJator .5,817.8S 

L.  RiLssell  Harding  II,  investigator 4,494.15 

Irma  Reel,  clerk „  3,488.43 

Fx[X'n.ses 268.75 


Intergovei  nmeiilal  Hi  l.itmii.^  SulK-oniinin,  e. 
lion.  I.    H.  FiHNniN,  chairnuiu 
James  R    Naughlon,  counsel.       .  $7.i.ll»t 

l)i  Iphis    (.'.    (ioldlKTg,    priife.s^sionai    staff 

memlH'r ..      .       7. Ml  s) 

Eileen  M  .  .Anderson,  clerk-stenographer  H.'Xi]  ,5« 

Helt'  B    Teiry.  elerk-stenographer 3,  ,5.'{.l  27 

KvjH'nse-.  214   40 


TotaL 


Forei^'ii    I  iixi  ii  ,..ii       iiel     M.>iiei,iiy    Affairs 

Subcommittee.      Ilnli        PotilKll     ll.XKIiV. 

Jr..  chair  man 

Jolm 'T.  .\I.  Reddari,  (  liii  fciunsi'! 

Richard  P.  lirax ,  .It  .  eoiin^e! 

.Miles  t^    Homiuv,  (..iiin-.  1    l.ui    I   .Mar   :!'. 

196D       

Walton  W(MMis.  investigator 

Phyllis  .Seymour,  clerk 

^'\  onne  J.  Kii,  i,it>.  -i.  iicji  ipher 

I'  \liense« 

Total 

.S|M><-i;»l     Doniilde     I'lup.  rt>     .>uIk nmniiiiie, 
Hon  J 1  Ills  W,  \I  cCiiKM  \i  K.  (  li.iirri;  ip, 
Ra\    \\  :ud,  stair  .idmiliLsllalni 
.\largalel  B.  O'Commi .  clerk  -^leiiniirtipl.rr 
Clara  Kathenne  .Armstrong,  clerieil  st.iff 
HerlMTt  I-ee  (ioldblall,  cltric;il  st.iff  .Jiuic 
15  ;«),  19»il).  

ExjMMlX'S  .     


2-J,l)l)h  ',i;i 


7.  SDI' 

00 

7.2t)!' 

21 

:t.(HJ 

lo 

>\  .'•.:<  4 

-  ■ 

3. ittl 

.■>>> 

:t.  ;w 

iBI 

311 

1: 

32.252.87 


7  './1 7 

-1- 

3.  .VW 

.'7 

3   .5JH 

21' 

ICidl 

OS 

4.^.<l 

:is 

Total 


.     15,  Hr.i  J" 


Sl>ecial    .SulK-omniillee   on    Crovermc.  nl    In- 
formaliou.  Hon.   JuiiN    F     M'l-^.   ( 'i.ur- 
man 
Saniu<d  J.  Archibald.  >l..lf   i.lni.m-tr.ilni 
Jacob  Scher,  eoun.si  1  (Jan    1    \I  ,1    1'.  l'"! 
Phineas  Indritz,  rvun.sel     Ai-i     1    tune  .to. 
itrdi 

Harry  S.  Wei<lh«>nr.  assistant  M.iins,  ! 
Ja<k  Houard,  professional  --t  ilf  m. mi-  1 
Helen  Be;ksle>.  stelu)gr,i(illi  r 
Ctilherine  I,    H.irike,  vi.  nci^-i  ipl,,  i 
E\|>en.s<-s 

ToliU 


.S|M'cial    Sulicimmillee    .■:      \->ll.:i.    !     I'n.ver 
anil  Land  Problem'-.  II    n    ImhsI      Mii^~, 
chairniaii: 
.Sidney  Mci'lellan    |mm(.  .-m.iI:  il  -till  in.  in- 

In  r  .    .  iV  .(44 

Adneiie  C.  .Vlasti  i-.i.ii.  .lei  :e  il  M  itt  4. '.74 

Francis  J.  jjcliwotri  r,  .^l.ill  ineiiiUir..    .       .       4.'.il7 

Ev|M'll.S<-!< ..  '.f\ 


- 

'ii: 

>- 

1 

*rf.ji 

-■. 

4 

1)2.5 

7.( 

'. 

.Vv4 

112 

r. 

III. 

32 

.t 

931 

.5s 

3 

Wtl 

.\x 

.54.5  till 

Total 


I6.U34.88 


Funds  authorized  or  appri>priat<"<l  for  com 

inillee  exix'uditiire^  '.(n  o'l  00 

.\mount  e.\i>cnd.  .1  fnuii   ,1  .m     1  t.,   in:,.    :«ii 

Klfd .'2.i.  2HJ   Jii 

1<alanc-<>une\|M-ti<le(1a.sorJiiii'   to   ;».l      lit,.  717  ■%« 

WiLiuM   L    Dawson. 

C^airma?!. 

June  30.  1961 
CdMMiTTEt  ON  House  Administration 
To  the  Clehk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134 lb)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1961,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employtT 


Julian  V.  T.:ingstoii 
Marjorie  S  ivage 

Jobu  F.  Haley 

Mary  F.  Stolle 


l'rof«-J*!ion 


riiiefcl<'rk 

.\ssistarit  clerk 

-...do 

....do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
duriUK 
r^-montli 
t>erio<l 


$8,  824  7t 

7.  (d 2.  0:1 
I  3,  H4lV  3:1 
!     2,273.21 


Total. 


21,640.  S6 


Funds  authorized  or  a[)propriated  for  oom- 
ndtfeepxpenditurcs       $20,000.00 


1961 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


13127 


Amount  of  exix-ndilures  previous!)  reixii  led 

Aniount  expended  from  Jan.   1   to  June  30, 

IWl    - .   J12,32fi40 


'Total    amount    expended   fiom  J.m     1 

to  June  30.  1!K,1    ... 12.320  4(1 


Balance  uncvi'iended  .is  of  Jun.-  .'}o.  ur.i.      7.  070  t/i 
Omar    Burleson, 

Chairman. 

July  7.  1961 
c'ummittee  on  interior  a.nd  in.sular  affairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Cungress.  approved 
.'\usiist  2.  1946.  HR  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  cf  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1961.  inclusive,  to- 
u-ether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  app.'-u- 
prlated  and  exjjended  by  it : 


.Vanie  of  employco 


Professional  staff: 

Sidiiev    I,     M(K.! 
l.md'. 


'T.  KuliarJ  U  liiin  i 
John  L.  Taylor 


Profession 


Karl  S.  LanUslruni. 


M.l!  .!    \    Pearl. 


Clerical  stjiff- 

.Van(y  J.  .\rnold 

Laura  .\Tin  Moran.  . 
1  )i\ie  S.  I  luneaii 
Penelo|>e   P.  Harv:- 

son. 
Vircinia  E.  Kcdsole. 
I'lilMcii  H    1-  ri-<  ni  m 

.M  .iriori    I.I.,   ^iiiith 


I'rofe.ssionnI  ^tafT  di- 
rector and  engi- 
iieeiing  eon- 
^uit.int. 

(  olllise'    .....    

C'.nsullant  on  terri- 
toria   and  Indian 
affairs. 

Consultant  on  min- 
ing, minerals,  and 
lands  (to  Jan.  'iO, 
19C1). 

Consultant  on  min- 
ing, uiiiierals.  and 
lands  (from  Feb. 
1.  1961>. 

Chief  clerk 

.^ssistant  chief  clerk. 

Clerk 

do 

do 

Clerk    from  Feb.  1, 

(  ierk    (Jan.  3-31, 
I'.ill). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
tVmonth 
ivriod 


$8,  359.  02 


8.0,51   4fi 
8.(151   41. 


80401 


«.  270.  20 


7. 1 :.'  T'l 

4.  M^   > 

3.  '.'.e-  22 
3, -tia,  1^ 

3.  795.  fifi 

2.  '>^!'  'J*'' 

4'^t   i:\ 


Funds  authorised  or  .ipproprialM  tor  cora- 

nillte,    e\I«'!l.lltU!es        $«1.  (.K»0.  00 


.\miiunt  of  exjn  'i.Tiiius  ineviuu^ly  leimrle.!         .    

.\niounl  exinnded   from   Jan.   1    to  June  Jo, 
1961 1  9.4?2.87 


Total  anioniit  e\iK>rided  from  Jan.  1  to 

June  30,  l'.«il '.',  472  »7 

K.ilaiKi-  ai!e\[n  i.ii.  d  .IS  ol  Jii!ie  :»o.  lyi/l.     .VI.  ,527.  13 

'  Includes  payment  ol  $3,1,50  to  Paul  I>.  Slinver, 
special  efjnsullant  on  territories,  under  contract  apiiroved 
-M.ir    !,  I'o'd. 

Wayne  N   Aspinall, 

Chairman. 


July  7.  1961, 

Cr. mmittef  (IN  Interstatf  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1961,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


N.inie  of  I  n.pluyee 


C!-iif:i!  -t.'ff 
\\',  E    Wlliianison 
1m  iiiieth  J.  Painter. 
Mini  lla  Feiu  1     

<  deiin  1..  Johnson.. 
loimir  Neuland  . 
-Mildred  H.  Lang... 

-Miiry  Hyin   . .    

lioy  P    \\  ilkin.son 

I'mfi'^sion.il  -t.iff 

.\li.l'e«    Sli\enson 

Kiiri   li.jMl.ar.li 
>..:i,  (..  -[.'.1 
M mm  W.  Cu!i- 

riiigham 
A'Mitinnal  temi"-.iiir\ 

eI;ip)oy(.ev  umler 

H    Re^.  iii^  aii<l 

H     Res,  105: 

'>!:idvs  Johnson 

N'  iru'iret  J    Rolin- 

>i  iT: 

Kl>-ie  M.  KariKiw  ich. 
'Thonia.s  A.  Craig.  . 

Donald    Wayne 

Cash. 
William  J.  Smead  .. 

Sutiromm  if  f  ee    on 
Uegulatory  Agen- 
cies: 
Rol>ert  \^    l.i-.'nr;,!. 

Oliver  Eastland 

Charles  P.   Ilowze, 
Jr. 

<  ieorpe  W.  Perry 


Jlernian  Clay  Beas- 
ley 

Re.v  Simrger 

Lurlene  Will>ert 

Stuart  C.  Ross 


Clerk       

I-t  a.ssistant  clerk   . . 
Assistant  clerk. ... 

Printing  editor 

Cleric:il  a.ssi^tant 

do 

...do      

.^ssistunt  clerk. 

Exju'it   

Legal  couiiM'l 

ReM-arch  -ix-cialist 

.\  \  i.itioi.  eiin.-ullu;il 


Clerical  a.ssistant 

st.ii?  lissjctant 

Clerical  :.--i-tant 

.Messcnt'er   Mar.   1 

to  M;,r    •',!.  ]<M',]\ 
.Ml  sMiii'er      M  IV    1 

lr>  May  HI.  1'*.!  ' 
.Mes-eilger    .JliUi     1 

to  'uiu  30.  iw.l   . 


Consultant    to  .M.,r 

:•(!,  IW.I  . 
AlI'Ti^'V      to     Fe!., 

2s,  ]:«,] 
.\  1 1  01  i;  ■  >     ■(  li  lef 

1  ni;i!v,  !  iroi:    ,\j.r, 

1.  I',*;!  '. 
.\ttonicy    (itssociate 

counsel  from  .\pr. 

1.  m<;i) 

.Assistant  clerk-   . .   . 


1 

■     Tot,.] 

Toul 

gro.s.-. 

gross 

sal  r\ 

.N.imc  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

duriiit' 

during 

'.-month 

6-monih 

period 

period 

Murray  Drabkin 

Counsel 

$7  (t'.'!<  \i 

$^.  801  32 

HertKrt  N'.  Malet7  ... 

do 

8.  r-^  i»s 

7.  322,  1 1 

\\  llliam  11 .  Crabtree.. 

.\.s.sociate  coiin.sel 

7,  tllJ    OS 

4.  575,  4<-i 

C.irrie  lyou  Allen 

Clerical  staff 

3,  »U  Is 

fi.2t¥H2 

Anne  J.  IJerpcr 

do.      

5,  f.31  :.i,s 

3.  M3.  77 

Jane  Caldwell 

do 

3.  !»Hi  4- 

3.  fA-.i  77 

Fniices  F.  Christy 

...   .do      ---. 

5.  21  '4   1 1. 

3,  '43  77 

(i:irncr  J.  Cline 

.\SSi,st.ill!   C0UI1.S.  i.._ 

.5.  7(r-  -.4 

3,  .59:1  1 4 

Helen  Ooldsmith    

Clerical  Staff 

4.  9fm  :/, 

Vclnia  Sinedlev 

do.    

5.  3'.r   4s 

8,807.  If. 

8,  807.  16 
S,  807.  Ifi 

FINPS     FOB      rRl:P.VRATION     OK      '   MTLU      STATE-     COLL. 

I'l-^TRlrT    OF    nil.'-.MPU    COM 
I    ^\VS 


\M'    K1-'  I'JIO.S     OF    THt 


3,  ft43.  77 
7.  7y<5.  03 

3.  f>43.  77 
362  .58 

362.  .58 

362.58 


4,  23','  S) 
2.  553.  81 
7,06.5.19 

<.,  :«i  17 


A.  Preparation    or   nex*-    edition    o'    Cnited 
Slat<'S  Code  (no  yean 
IneKiM-ndi-il  I  ulanee  I).  I    .<l,i!»iii  S-id, 010.21 

F:xp<nd'.'<J  Jan.  I-Jun.  .c  ,  ]:x.] 21,519.02 

Balance  June  30,  1961 40,091. 19 

)istrici  o( 


H    Preparation  of  new  edition 

Colunil>i:i  Code  (no  ye.o 

Cnexi^nded  balance  Vit:.  31,  1960.. 

ExiK-nded  Jan.  l-Juiic  30,  mil 

Balance  June  30,  1961 

C.  Revision  of  the  laws  1901: 

Cnexpended  bal.ince  Hcf    31,  mmi 
Expended  Jan,  1  June  :* I    !'«.i. 


76, 095.  WI 
8.751.91 

67.  944.  (XI 


9. 276.  7fi 
8.  939.  74 


Halan.-r  .'u!..- :4o.  1:*.I    ..    .  Tt'C  ii2 

SALARIES  PAID  JANUARY  «  THROUGH  JUNE  30. 
1961.  PURSUANT  TO  HOU.SE  RESOLUTION  56  ,'vND 
HOUSE    RLSOLL^TION    68.    8TTH    CONGRESS 


Employee 


Si'K'cial  assistant . 
Clerical  •is.-i.'^liii!; . 
Consultant       (n  in 
-Mav  1,  I'.V.l  . 


.'..  i!22   ■<'■ 

4  ii'-t  r^i 


Profession 


.^ssist.mt  counsel 

Clerical  staff 

do 

do 

Assistant  counsel... 

....   do 

Clerical  staff  (as  of 

June  7,  1901 1. 
Clerical  staff  (as  of 

June  23.  IWll  i. 
CKiical  staff  (as  of 

Fell.  13.  lytil   . 

-\ssistant  c<iuns«d 

Clcru-oJ  staff 

do 

.\ssistant  C'Un.sel 

Clerical  staff  do 

June  1.1.  19fil  i 
Cleric.-. 1  staff  las  of 

.Ma>   1,  19tU- 
A.ssoci.ile  chief 

counsi  I.  antitru-t 
Assistjiiit  coun.sel... 
Associate  counsel  la* 

of  June  12.  I'.*.l 
Messenger     


Salary 


$6,837.  If. 
2.935.M 
4,  ,529  02 
3.831.99 

6.  275.  .s4 

7.  0.53  21 
440  tii 

80. 04 

2, 056.  02 

6.  ,534  72 
3.  533.  27 
3,83I.«) 
6.  275.  54 
2.  869.  2»> 

1.130  20 

7,  .571.05 

4,  329.  89 

2.  437  H 

\P!M  1,  I.4>onard 

HiLind,  Lorraine  W... 

Hiirak,  (iertrude  C 

I-  is.. Ill  erg,  liolKTla  E. 
i  iiikier.  .Met.ander  E.. 

Fuehs,  HerNert 

Ci;)rv,  I>eon 

runds  authoriii'l  or  :,i.(iiopriated  for  coii.- 
niiitee  exi*nditiin>^  f-W:  (lOO.  00      Ureenwald,  .Andrew 

.Amount    of    1  \i- li  litures    piiMously    re-  Haardt, -Mina  B 

[¥)rted 

.\niount  expended  from  J  .n.  3  to  June  30,  {r'f'  ''    '"^''TI^K  "  r 

)'.»■] 59,653.18  >^,'!«' "O"",.'^,:  ■\'";''a^'- 

____; Meekin.'^.  Lh7at«th  O. 

Pect,  Hichard  C    

I  oi.d  ,<imount  e^rn^nded  from  Jan.  3  to  ghca    M  ir\   Pit 

.lune30,  19t.|.   59,6.53.18 

—^      .<imms.  Kecina  H 

Balance    uin\[Kn.iii    as    of   June    .ic. 
19(51 :■>:'  :^v    >-2      .'^incinaii.  Julian  H 

OtiFN  Harris,  sk\,  Tlieodore 

Chairman  W  ..Met.,  .terrold 

■  ^^  ilii.iiii-,  Sieptien  L 

July  15,  1961 I 

Committee  CiN  THE  Judiciary  Fuii'i^  .uilionzed  oi  ,,|>propri  it.  .1  for  eon:- 

ii.itti..   I  xptMldltuies  $'2i»i  IKIO. 00 

To  the  Clerk  OF  THE  House:  .\inouni    e.\|Kndcd    from    Jiuu    4    iluough 

The   above-mentioned   committee   or   sub-         June  30.  iwii. 7('..277.li 

committee,    pursuant    to    section    134ib)     of  iv, lance  unexpended  a.s  of  June  30, 

the   Legislative   Reorganization   Act   of    1946.  i'-''<i 12:<  722  wj 

Public    Law    601,    79th    Congress,    approved  sprcu^L  subcommittee  cn  state  taxation  of 

August    2.    1946.    as    amended,    submits    the  intirstate  commerce,  pursuant  to  house 

following  report   showing  the  name,  profes-  eesolutio.n  204,  btth  congress 

sion.    and    total   salary    of   each    person    em- 

ployed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from  Kmployee 

January    1    to   June   30,    1961,    inclusive,    to-      

gether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro-      ,,     ,     ,       ,•    ,,j    rr      /-    .      1  .1 

^  '^^  li,iiii..e-ii  I,  (  i.iiide  E..    Counsel  las  of  June 

prlated  and  expended  by  it:  8.1901). 

Prevlo\,     I,  roiiK W. .    •  .\ssistanl  cfiun.sei 

I       las  of  .^iir.  17. 

I       lyi'.I., 

C.reess.  Con.iiaiice Clerical  ••taff  uis  o? 

June  21,  19011. 
Hall.  I'.iiiicia  J I  Clerical  staff  (as  of 

I      June  2ii.  I9fil'. 
Meek.  Jose]il.  P Ei^momisl  las  of 

j       June  19,  19611. 
Milville.  RoWit  F...      .S'liior  economist 

!       (a«  of  June  .I.  Ii*->1 
Zelfman.  Jerome  .M...i  Coun.sel  las  of  June 

I       15,  I%I  '. 


Profession 


.Salary 


-Vamc  o'  1  itij-.loyce 


Bess  E.  Duk 

Willi  ini  R.  Folev. 
Waller  .\1.  Beftcr- 

aian. 


Staff  director 

Oeneral  counsel. 
Legislativ.i  assist- 
ant. 


Total 
gri  iss 
salary 
durinc 
'i-moni  h 
perifid 


$8.  S24  74 

s,  *<24,  74 
\  s21  74 


$703.  26 
I   3.i2.  30 

180  77 

86.  17 

242.  .58 

93h  'm; 

444   .'.i 
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Juhj  20 


Fund*  auiy>ori?.f<l  '>r  niiprnprmled  tur  ^fHci  il 
-uhconimitti'*' I  x[»ii'litun'- -   $!  vi.  imi  i«) 

.\mount  c-xixTKlfd  fruin  Mjr.  i'  tliroimh 
Jimc  :«1,  lyil - J.  ^»*.^'' 


Piilnnfi^   im>»Ti«nded   :i.>   of  June   'MK 

i9t.i H4,  r.3  i.i 

Emakvel   Cellee, 

Chairman. 

July  1,  1961. 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

F^lIERIES 

To  the  Clirk  or  the  House  ; 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  t«  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1961.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorizod  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It; 


Numc  of  eniiilojcp 


Jiihri  M  .  [)re«  rv, 

Itfiii.ir'i  I .  /inrke 

kotXTt   1  I  .  CcnM'tl 

U  illiun;  li.  U'iiificld 
¥t  incp<!  y .  Still    . . 
K.  .\I.   TollefsoiK 
K  lull  \V.  (iord'iii   . 
Until  K.  Bro<ik>luii'_.. 
\".  r  1  A.  H  irkiT      


Total 

tTdSS 

froft'ssidi) 

<:,!  .rv 

•  I'lnii-' 

''.-Tll'illl  ti 

p.Tln,l 

Chiefcoiiiisel 

$S,  7<tH_  37 

Couii-fl 

H.  .'J  7    Jll 

do... 

H.  .ll''.  '17 

('':!i'rcUTk_ 

7.  filJ.  US 

A«i<t:it1t  ilprk . 

i.  <W0.  11) 

Cl.Tk  totlH'miiioritv 

4.  >M)M  2S 

-^I'l  ii'larv  . -  -   - 

i.  ^ly^  L-J 

A.^^i.-t.iid  ikrk 

.1.  '.fis.  .'J 

Seorvtary 

:f,  '»•|^   .".' 

hiinlv  :iiithonzp't  nr    ippropriiitert  for  com- 

iiiiltcc  e\|•«;Ilditllr^^    _  -   $7'i,  <•'.'<)  (Xl 

'1  ut.d  iiiiinunt  I'XifU'Ir  I   fioiu   I    n    I   '()J:;iii- 
J(i,  I'jt.!  .  -       y.  ">il.4't 

IVil'iirf    i;!ux;>rn  led    :i-    w'    Jiini.'    30, 

i\*\\  ....    ()-,,  no",.  .-,1 

Herbert  C.  Bonner. 

Chairman, 

Ji-LY   12.   1961. 
Committee  on  Post  OmcE  and  Civil  Service 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  p>erlod  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1961,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Tot;d 

IToS.-- 

V.aiii-  'if  tiiii>l(iy«-i' 

ri"of(>sii.M 

.s:il;iry 

diiriiiL: 

'■•nioiil  h 

jMTiod 

In-d.-rirk  ('    n.-lrn 

riiif  r  (ijiin.scl  Tc-sip- 
ii.ition  etTfrlive 
.M  ir.  J.  liMUi. 

$2,  990.  01 

f 'liarlp.-i  K.  .I(it;n.-Kin 

.•^1  ilT  dirtTtor 

H.  I'llUS.  HO 

1  iforKu  M.  .\loori' 

(.'oimsel  u'lTfctrvi; 
.M:ir.  Iti,  limi). 

5,  U7.  76 

i!    Ilenton  llrav 
■ 

rroffssioiial  staff 
incmhcr. 

7,  970.  fii; 

John  ir    M  irtinv 

do.    

7.  r^KS  il 

Uilliiirii  A.  Irvlni> 

.Vssistaiit  iicrk 
(elli'Ctivi.'  M;ir.  1. 

4,'»t.', '.(2 

r.nii.iii  I,,  llopkin.;;  . .. 

AitsLstiuit  I'lork   

4.  'j(i<j.  ■.♦; 

John  It.  I'riop  

do... 

4.  HH.  m 

i.iiry  K.  Diilev 

'§• 

4.4^)3.24 

l-.lsi*-  K.  Tiiomton 

Swretary 

3.  930. 70 

hi  lurhc  M  ,  .Simons  .. 

do 

3,  542.  62 

liinds  ;iuthorlio<l  or  approprlaUid  for  cora- 
iniittH'  exiH'ndttiirW!     

.\ mount  of  LXiK!nditures  j>reviously  re- 
ported  


$11X1.000  00 


Amount  expende<l  from  Ffh    2'>  to  Tuii''  Ho. 
P»-,l       tr(.tV.2.03 


I'.alin.t'   unoiltndtd    .«   of    June    (0, 

\<i,\\    ..      «0,347.<J7 

Tom   Mxrray, 

C^ia^rman. 

Ji:y    14     1961. 

CuMMITTtE    ON     Pl'BLIC    WORKS 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorgainzatiun  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  tiie 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-mn:itli  ixriod  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1961.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  iaithori?-^!-!  or  appro- 
priated and  exiiended  by  it. 


Xiinic  of  employe*' 


Siandinc  eoinmittec: 

\l;ir  lint  U.  liciter  . 
Kii->';iril  I .  Sn!li\  an 
KolTri  r,\lrConnell 


Clifton  W  .  rnfieUL. 


lo<,  ;.h  i;    lir.  ;i;i  III 
Sti'phrii  \  .  icclcy 
I  irl,  ri  \1  .  I  )uo!ev    . 
Mrl,.]!  A,'ldio-;i;.^on 
1  )ornthy  .V.  Hearii 
>.  I'iiilip  ("ohi-n  I 

Kster  \1 .  .-^anndcrs    I 
[n\f>sti-:itiiii.'  staff; 
Durw  krd  1 1.  Kvins 
Jotm  A .  O'Connor, 

Ir. 
Willi  iir:    li.    ,«hort. 

'r 
Jcronu-  ^-' .  >oriosk  v 


1'.  I    r  \'.  Cr  ntihn; 


Almii";  M.  (jrtN'un 
.M'^ry  r.  I'ortiT 

.Murrav  .~.  I\is;ikotT. 


Nil  hoi  ;■>   r  il>o77oli, 

Jr. 


Khivil  Q.  Vnn  | 

livk.  .  Ir. 


.<ti'rlyn  H.  (.  ainjU 
-IH'iial  .<uheo!imiit- 
tce  on  the  Fid- 
cral-.\id  High- 
way proeram- 

Walter  R.  May 

l{oNTt  E.  .M.iinitd. . 

John  V.  Coti.<tandy. 

J;inies  J.  1-itz- 

patiiik. 
Kotvrt  A.  M(i:i!i- 

cott. 
ItolKil  K.  WiukIi.hi. 


( ic'ifLre  \1 .  Koiiecky, 
(;eor:;('  M,  .Mirtin.. 

IKiroti  I.  .<haiklettc. 

J:lII!r.-;  P.  K.'lly- 

John  N.  l>in.sinon>. . 
Sheniiiiii  S.  Wills.-.. 
(.' hallos  \.  Oannon. 


Kathryn  M. 

Kcenuy. 
Mildred  K.  Kuix-rt 
Jean  N.  Cameron 


Krlu  .-^.  Youiuaii.' 


Totil 

ero*! 

I'rnfi  -.^ioii 

salary 

diiriiii.' 

f^-monili 

, 

l>crii>d 

.SlafT  ilirector    

*.H.S2I  74 

Ciiief  counstd. 

8,H2I.7I 

.Minority  eounstd 

1.  4r,2.(K) 

(n'tired  J:. 11.  31, 

19»>I  1 . 

-Minority  eonns»d 

•-..  23*..  30 

(appointed     Ket>. 

l'.».  I'Hdl. 

1-  ir-'ineor-eon.siiltant 

\S2I.74 

.-iMheo'ntiiittoeplerk. 

6.2»4  IIO 

MalT  :L-^i.stant 

7. 172.70 

--..do. 

\  H.M.  fi2 

...do. 

f>,  204.  Ifi 

do.     

4.  .V>4  .% 

Clerk-messenger.     . 

2.  7S3.  (M 

.■^iit>coinmltteo  clerk 

4,  J09.  .V. 

do 

4,  'Mf.K  .V5 

..do .- 

4. 000.  56 

.•^uheotTiiniiioe  elerk 

3,902  19 

(resigned  .May  7, 

-^■:hcoiiin,iil.»-e  elt-rk 

l,.^49  37 

'  ipo  iinffd  .\t.i  V 

\<\.  i'»;ii 

.--t.ilT  .i.s.MSIalil    

3,  .^72.  HS 

.Minority  sttiff 

4,  ;«J»>.  47 

a.s.si.-^tant. 

I  nvi  ■.■iti  pa  tor 

2,  ffi^.  S-l 

ijifiinted  .Mar. 

1,  1>.1  '. 

M  iiioritv  clerieal 

rtvii  r,9 

..■yji^tant  (Feb.  1 

throuirh  Apr.  3(1, 

I'.ifili. 

Nl  inority  elerieal 

347  21 

.i.s.si.^taiit  (ap- 

ixjiiited  June  12, 

1  (KU  ' . 

Clcrk-niessttnger 

2.  7^3.  04 

Chief  eoun.Sfl       

R.  R24.  74 

.Miiioritv  counsel 

7.  strj.  S4 

Assistant  chief 

7.  fS07.  62 

coup.-^d. 

Av^o'  i^ite  couns«d  .  . 

6,990.96 

do              

fi,  996. 96 

.\.s.soeiat*'  roun,s«d 

2,  445.  05 

n'siined  .Mar. 

13.  1W.1.. 

Chief  in vcstiKStor... 

7..W7.  IS 

.Vdinini.-^trative 

7,  293. 57 

.i.s.si^;tant. 

luve-stitJator 

6.  ttgc.  90 

do 

r,,  409.  74 

do 

0.474.15 

do 

0.  .--..si   79 

Invistii.'atflr 

3,069.69 

(aptxiiiiU-d  .\.pr. 

ti  t;H')l '. 

Chief  clerk.. 

3,  870.  66 

'JfafT  aiisistant  .      ... 

3.  491 .  IR 

Staff  a.s.sistjuit 

3,  VA.  OH 

(resiRtU'd  JutH' 

23.  l»-,t' 

Minority  .■jI^iI 

■    3,  :i*»  \x> 

assl.'stant. 

1 

'I'ntal 

ITOSS 

XHme  of  employee 

Profession 

^  d  iry 

'luiill.' 

i.-:!iolilh 
IM'riod 

Sjiecial,  etc.  — Con. 

Sara  L.  \olW-lt     

rierleul  iuisi.stant  ... 

$2,  «w.  ra 

Mi<fiael  J.  M.-- 

I'.esearth  a.'vslstant 

'.»*\   I'lX 

Inerney. 

(ri'Siirncd  Kit.. 

Clifton  A. 

itesean  h  :l-m-!  rit 

1911.  U 

Woodriint. 

(rtp)iointt  '1  June 
ir,.  I'ji.l.. 

Kunils  aulhorizril  or    ii.pr  ■iriiitcl  for  i  o:ji. 

mi  tie*'  f  \i«niiiiurt  s J'.ui  i. '  mi  '«1 

Total  iiniotint  expended  from  Jan.  1  lo  June 

30.1961   I'VI.  4.'?7  4-. 


Halatiec   une\l«'iided   ;is   of  June   30, 
IWI.  >«.  .V.2.  .V'l 

CHARLh.s   .'X    Buckley. 

C.'iaz.-rtian. 


iriGl 


JfLY    ]' 

Committee  o.nj   IUif.s 

To  the  Ci.ERK  OF  THE  Hou.se 

The   abo\e-mentii.med    Ciiiirnit  tee    or    sub- 
committee,   pursuant    to    section    134tb)     of 


the   Legislative   Reorganization    Act 


194G. 


Public  law  601,  79th  Congress,  i.ppnived 
Augu.st  1.'  1946,  a.s  amended,  submits  the 
followint;  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  (  f  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-nior.th  period  fr-  in 
January  1  to  June  30.  li.".'l.  iocliisive.  t  j- 
gether  with  tot-al  funds  ;nitiiorizec;  ■  ^r  ajij  ro- 
priated  unci  exjiciuied  by  it; 


N.iHie  of  emjiloyce 


T.  M.  Camilhers 


Total 

pros.' 

Trufcision 

sjilurv 

durlni; 

6-nionlli 

(MTIod 

Clirk.  standing 

»r.  -33  3-; 

eoiiiiiiUte*'. 

Assi.st.inl  I'lcrk 

1  .t«i  :j 

.Mmoritv  ilrrk 

1    ','.|   Ti) 

•.l->n    3.  I'.K.l,  ■,, 

June  .«i.  I'.OI. 

inei':siyf  ■ 

Mary  S   Forrest. 
I).  K.  Ltiken?.... 


Howard   \V    Smith. 

r'in:'":'fi. 

Jfi.Y    10.    1961 
CoM.Mim::     i  -.•     S<!fnce     ^N■D     A'- .  R'lr- \''' nc  s 
To  the  Ct.ERK  of  the  House  : 

The  above-ment if)ned  committee  or  sub- 
commiltte.  pursuant  to  sectioti  I34(bi  (  .' 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Ai.igust  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  tlie 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  G-month  period  from 
January  4  to  June  30,  1961.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Tfltal 

fro^^> 

.Nanic  of  employee 

Profession 

.s;d  iry 

diirinp 

t>-moi  1 1  h 

period 

Ch.irii's  K    1  tucander. 

K\e(ut:vc  illioctor 
mid  chii'f  counsoi. 

$K,,S24,  71 

Charlec;,-;   .Sheldon  If 

Terhnii'ul  direrlor  . . 

H,  R-.M  74 

I'ldlip  H.  Yeager 

.Sjieclal  consultant.. 

H.  K24  74 

siieneer  .M.  liiTesford 

S|xHial  o«)Un*,d 

s,  824. 74 

John  A.  (.'arstitrphen, 

Jr 
Kinlly  l)(xlson.   

Chief  el.-rk 

h.  -W  1 1 

Secriltiry.. 

3.  O-W  9R 

Eva  V   Ixjpei 

ilo - 

3.  t)5».  W^ 

Jane  J,  7>'tty 

do 

3.  f>,W  .M 

.M  ary  .\ nn  Roliert 

do 

3,  419  3J 

S\  dry  1.    M  yron    

do . 

3.  .'Ill  Id 

1961 
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.N'iiiiir  (f  employe* 


JiucstigaUons  sub- 

eoniniitlee: 
Kaymond  Wlicoyc 
I '    Otis  Kinrh 
liuhard  I'    Hines 
li.tnk  H    Ilaitumll, 

Jr. 
Mary  .\nii  Tcinplc 
Kuidee  \    Walker 
Malxd  McLaughlin 
JoM'ph  Kclton   . . 


ToUl 
gross 
salary 

durlnp 

O-month 

period 


.■■^laff  COIl.■^uUaIlI.  . 

.\.s.sistiuit  clerk  . .. 
Staff  con.sultant... 
Coun.sid 

.■^ecri-tarv. 

do  

Stenoirraphcr 

I'ulillcatlulis  clerk. 


.293 

.  .'.70 

.  la-j 

.  2».9 

.  IW 
2.V< 

3.1 ,', 
fvJO. 


14 
32 
94 

42 

1.0 
9-2 
92 


Funds  authori?,ed  or  appropriated  for  cotn- 
iiiiltcc  (■\[X'iidiliin',^^  .        .   $.'*'lii.  loi 

Amount  ex|«'iidc.|  fioin  ¥>}•    j\  io  liu.c  3<i. 

1«>1  4'   o9J 


'.'4 


IVihin. 
19>d 


UIii  \|»n,'..  .1 


■f    .hi' 


:«', 


2.>4.:to: 


Overton   Brooks. 

Chairman 

Ji-LY    12.    1961 

Committee  on  Un-American   Activities 

To  the  Cltrk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134tb)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3  to  June  30.  1961.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it 


Total 

pros'; 

Name  (.f .  niployeo 

Profe^ssion 

salary 

(lurliiV 

6-inontli 

period 

ST\.MiISo    OiMMrTTEE 

l>on.dd  T.   A1)|K;U 

]n\c-tif:ii'ir          

$7.  2t'<i  fA\ 

Juliette  r.  Joray 

Kecordinr  cl'  rk  . 

5.  ''7s  V. 

Thclnia.-;, 

.<efTeiar\  to 

4.  •>»■  7'^ 

.\1  ic!i;iJow"-ki 

invest  isrators. 

(.v..  iidolyn  I-    Ia  -a  i>  . 

.Aiiniinislratiye 
it.ssi.'.tant  <ap- 
jxdnteil  ,l,in   4. 
19<'d  1 

5,  .'J>4  23 

IsiU  1    H      .N.lL'el 

."Secretary  to  (■oim-el. 

3,8e6.»4 

Ko.-^  li.i  .\    l'ilid\     . 

secret iiry  lo 
■lirecior. 

4,  686  7R 

Frink  ^    Taviincr. 

IHreetor 

S.  S24  74 

Jr 

.\!,iie  1  >     1  urner 

Ty<'rr,i]iie  \    \'elcy 
Wilhaii:  A    Whetder.. 

INVE^^Tl  .  \TINO 
1  oMMiriKK 

Ti.  :,tiiri^  r    Biildwin 
Jialiiel  Hiitler    .      .      . 
Ch.irlotte  H    Curl.siju. 
Hev;ina  NIai  ic  Crissy. 


K  ithl.en  i";il7. 


l{.i\  nuiii^i  T,  CmHiii.^. 
.\nniel  Cunrimsham 
Kosahn  li.  DuVal... 
Oliver  K.i,-;ll,nd 

EliTiaheth  I..  lvlini;er, 
Kmily  I{.  Francis  .. . 
Helen  \I .  (iittiii>.'s  . 
Kobert  Ih-nry  iiol<l.~- 

horouch. 
)<•  Mv  Ann  C.r.  'ic  kv. 


K.ithleen  I,,  Hat'en- 
hllch. 

Walter  [i.  Iluher 

Matir.i  I'atricia  K'ellv 
Ohvo  M,  Kiiiy ".. 


Clilef  oi  rvfcn  !iee  .V.  722.  W 
seetiun. 

Secretary 3.  0',»4  44 

Investigator 7,OR4R»i 


Clerk-typist 2.  f>!   7H 

lo" .    2,  17.'.  4,s 

Kesearch  iiiiahst 3.  4t>).  !<H 

Clerk-tMU-t  362.5s 

Ipjliiinted 

June  1,  I9f>n. 

("lerktypist  1.  2'.>  * 

(ap|K)inted 

Mar.  7,  19t>! 

Investigator 5,  (do,  M 

Information  .malyst.  3,719  71 

In I...  2,  fiyl   H4 

Consultant     .Mar.  31*4  4! 

1  to  12,  iiu-lusive). 

Kdilor        --  3.01*4   44 

Information  analyst-  2.  47<<  2'i 

Heseir-h  analyst 4,  tJO.'i.  7.<> 

InvcstiL' itor 3,238.74 

Clerfc-steiiopr'ipher  1.  fi."2-  M 

'aii[xiinted  ,\Iar, 

!.  V.t\\K 

Cicrk-ste!i-.>.'i,.plier  .'  3,  •'^3  Iti 

( ■onsullalit 7. 1 72.  7ti 

Ke.search  airilvsl 2,  i^tWi.  32 

K  litor         ...; '  4,4.'>3.86 


Total 

gross 

-Name  of  employee 

Profeaslon 

salary 

during 

6-month 

pwlod 

INVKSTIOATI.NG    COM- 

MITTEE    continued 

Eyilyn  .M .  Koci.s   . 

Clerk-stenogiaplier 
1  appointed  .\pr. 
1,  1961«, 

$1 .  .37>i  M 

Fli'.ion  la  ui^  III         .. 

Research  analyst 
iJan.  1-121.  " 

2<is  1,', 

(  IV  ■■lei'Kl!   L    I.(  \\  i< 

Administratiyc  as- 
sistant itrans- 
ferre<l  to  staiid- 
mt!  committee  1. 

H4   o" 

Fr.tiii  is  J    \\'  \, .111.11.1 

Heseaich  ilirector 

A,  ,'..-7  (^ 

V\  illi.iiii  .Mart'etieh 

Iiiyeslif-'ator 

3,  ,'.62  HO 

\  111. cut  J.  .Messma 

Ke.search  analyst 

2.  .377,  9^ 

l>:.yi  !  i:     \lufll(  y,  Jr 

Clerk-ty[iist    «[>- 
iHiinled  Jail.  i. 

2.  l.M  3H 

J.iiii-  -     vl iillcr  

Information  analyst. 

2.  702  04 

AUm'I  .\!    .Niltle  

Coun.sel 

7.(X)1.  W 

Mauni'ii  i'hilhps 

Infi;rrnatioii  analyst 

3,  026  0*^ 

<  intrjei). 

Alma  T,  I'fafT 

Research  clerk       

2.476.26 

Kalilerilie   riillllps 

.-WilehlKiard  o|>eia- 
toi 

2.  i-'io  22 

J.M  phin.    -.  H  ,n- 

Res,^,ire!]  clerk 

2,  884,  32 

iioi|.r. 
I!;irt'ara  K.  Retti-«    ... 

Kditor     .    

3.188.09 

I>1U1-:  J     HlLSSt^U 

Inyestisator.  

f,  854.  o.' 

<  'li-'.i  ."^e  ■■-troiii        

Clerk-tyinst  'ap- 
(X)intcd  June  16, 
H*d  1, 

iSl   2".* 

Ilicia  r.  tJelKX'liek.... 

C'lerk-stenoKPiptier 
lerminatc'i  Apr, 
30.  19C1  ■, 

1-04O   "v.". 

i)..ii-  r.  >iiiw  

Information  analyst. 

2,  7ir.'  o4 

I, ela  Mae  .Stiles     .      .. 

.    ...do 

3.  (r2t.  119 

Con^iielo  S    Thomp- 

Clerk-ftenopraplier 

2.  Wt^  t'l 

son 

iresiimed  .May  l.";, 
l'.»-d' 

Juscph  T.  Timoiiy     . . 

Cleik-typist  fre- 
siimed  .'unc  1.'., 
li*.)'. 

2.  i:«  3v 

<ieraldine>'    I'nancst- 

Clerk-stenoprapher., 

2.  175  4.S 

Marv  -M  ver^  Valt-nle. 
Johirc,  W.d-h  

do       

3,  140  h4 

Coeoun.>iel 

5,  378.  16 

Vera  I  ,  \\atls        

Clerk-stenot'rapher.. 

3.  431  09 

Neil  K.  W  ctlermaii 

In  ye.st  igalor 

4.  403  2s 

Billle  Wheeler ... 

Clcrk-'^tcnoprapher.. 

1,984  26 

Hei'ina  NfeCall  WUt. 

Clerk-typist ! 

2.  17.1,  48 

John   \    Yohe 

Staff  member  (a[>- 
pointed  Jan   4. 
19C1I. 

4.  MO  28 

J'tiiei.-  aiithorire-i  or  ajiproiu  lated  for  e<jin- 

initte.  expenditures 1331.0OC00 

Aiuouni  of  exivti'liture.- previously  reported.  .None 

Amount  exjx'ti.le.l  from  Jan,  4  to  July  1.  1961.     123.  2.'.fi,  r>4 

n  •':. 11(1  line\|.e:i,le.i  :!.•;  of  July  I.  19''.1.     207,  74.S  'M' 

Francis  E.  Walter, 

Chaitman. 


July  14. 1961 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1961,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 
eross 

.N'nmc  of  rmployw? 

I'l-'ifi'Sfion 

salary 
durinc 

c-inont'i 

I«Tio.l 

Full  comniitttM': 

Oliver  E.  MiMdo\vs. 

,«t. 'iff  director  (P).... 

$>,  s24  74 

F-.iwin  H.  Patterson. 

Counsel  (Pi 

s.  824.  71 

J,  Huford  Jenkins. -- 

I'rofi>ssional  aid  (P). 

7  t'.99  9.>^ 

Jack  Z.  ,\'i'Ierson. . 

I'rofessional  aid  for 

('),  373,  42 

.> 

minority  (I'). 

^o  ..p.-  W    Fisher   - 

Clerk  (C) 

8, 824.  74 

r  lui  k  .loiics . 

Assistant  elerk  (C).. 

6.  -294.  00 

Helen  A.  Bioiidi 

do 

\  l',0  22 

Fun. is  authori7yed  or  appropriat<'d  for  eoir,- 
initteee.vi>cnditures.. $50,000.00 


.\mf  unt  of  exp<'ndltures  previously  reported. 
.\inount  exfxnded  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30. 


l'«d  . 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan   3  lo 
June  3i'.  1961 


lt'>.  91S  :i.> 

16,918.32 

Balanee  une-\iH-nded  as  of  July  1 .  19fil .  -    33. 081  fis 
Olin  E.  Teague. 

C/iatrrnoTi. 

July  10,  1961 
CO-mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
T(.  tiie  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  cf 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Atigust  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1961.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it : 


Total 

(rross 

.Name  of  employee 

I'r«.fes<ioti 

salar.v 

liuruii. 

t>-mon'  I 

perio'i 

1,00  n    Irwin       

Chief  counsel  {Ci   . 
-Assistant  chief 

$8.  824.  74 

John  Ni     -Martin.  Jr.. 

S,  flOt;    ."i-H 

counsel  (P>. 

ThoiiM-s  A    Martin   ... 

Minority  counsel 

(P). 

8.  8:M   "4 

(iei;ir.i  M    Hi  .iiinon  . . 

Profess ioniil  assl-l- 
ant  (P>. 

K(*J,  .'.- 

Kavmor.'l  F, 

do 

7.  V2S  4'. 

Conklinj: 

Aifre.i  K,  McC.iuley,. 

do... 

7.  7X7.  82 

\S  lUlall:  F    Well-.       .. 

Atlornry  (from  Jan, 

4,  i9t;r  iP). 

3.  705.  09 

\'i!'JiI!la  Baker. 

Staff  a&sLstant  (C  ... 

4.  27tV  f,8 

X'irL'iiiM  Hutlcr 

do 

4.  :is3.  (Ill 

Francos  F    Donovan. . 

do 

4,  276.  (in 

C.raei^  Kapan 

do 

4.  3S3  «i 

Jiine  Kendall.. 

do.. 

4.  4,S.3  V. 

Margaret ta  Ci.  PeStell. 

'lo 

3.  375  42 

Fliyaheth  I.    Ruth 

ijo    

4.  l.Vi  (IS 

Filei  11  S.innett 

StatT  a.ssLsiaut  (C ' 
(from  Jan.  4, 
196P, 

3.  234.  57 

.Su--an  i'liylor    

Staff  assistant  (C  ... 

5.  3(Xi  S2 

Irene  Wade.    

do.... 

4.38;-!  00 

Huptilon  fireene 

Document  clerk 

2.894  4(1 

Waiter  it.  Little 

do 

2.  894,  40 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee ex]X'nditures- . t2.".  (K>n 


.\mouiit     of    eifx'n.lilures    previously    re- 
l».irt.  .1 .N'l 

.Amount  e.yfiended  from  Jan,  1   to  June  30. 

1961 M4 


Total  amoimt  expended  fnini  Jan.  1. 
to  Jun.^  30,  19»".l 


844 


lialance   uni-xiv'ndod   as   of  June  30. 

1961 -.      ..-- --.       24.1.Vi. 

WiLBiTR  D  Mills. 

Chairman. 


ne 
.38 

3'" 

62 
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July  20 


JULT  1,  1961. 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 

To  the  Clehk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  4  to  June  30.  1961.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  (if  rinploycf 


rrn.'(  s.~ion 


Total 

rross 

s;iliiry 

(luriii;; 

•'.-nioiit'i 


Cluu-les  a.  lUI:,- 

.\=.'!i>"t  m!  (■iiun.'-"("! 

K.  \m.  S4 

KuthiTinc  ('    Hl.ick 

TJc-p-ircti  milyt  _ 

:\.  wi  ns 

Imrii. 

John  I!ry:m 

Hu.^uicv!  an.ilyit.  .. 

1.S71.-28 

iJoiotiiy  K   Couiicill  - 

Swretiiry-stenog- 
raphor. 

3.  '.I.'t).  4S 

l-'rinfc>i  V   Crane. .   .- 

<lo... 

,'!,  174  7'» 

Victor  1'.  PiiliriLis 

.\ilvtcr  to  niiuorii  y 
nipnihcr:.               • 

7, '.U7, /T 

XX-M  n    T>ittui(>r 

i;.'.--c.ireti  iiii.ily-;   _.. 

X  WfA  'ti 

J  iiir  M    I '(  cm  

A<i!!iiiii^trutl\c 
s.'^si^triiit. 

2.  970.  I'J 

Jcwi  W    Fcmler 

Secret  iiry-^tenos- 
raphpr. 

■2,  9M).  77 

Jus'tini]--'  ( WiiiM. 

Cmia«el 

7.  4.S.V  Jl 

Murth.i  S.  IkimiiUi      . 

Secrrtary-stenoE- 

riiphcr. 

i.imi  :« 

T!r«lr   ('     ir  l,-.lll,L' 

...In 

X  fil2  92 

Bryuii  H.  .'.icijuc> 

Stiill  liirwlor .. 

s.  CiOM.  ".7 

\\iM    Sumiiici^ 

Cliicf  I'c'iiioiubt-    - . 

l.yj.-j.  44 

.Tubnson. 

r;irnhii  A    T  Ttiiiii"- 

P.c-;(':irrh  -ina'y^l 

3.  Osl   .W 

H:ii  har.i  Wriuiit 

S.'tTftiiry-stPnoi:- 

:),  KiX  -27 

McConiU'll. 

ruplier. 

A.fi)ii.-io  Kvcrdli: 

ijcncr.il  CUU1L.--CI 

X.  rm.  ."7 

M  iclntyrc. 

Irvini;  M)»no«!!   

A'i-istant  Ofiun.wl- 
iiivcstipator. 

2.  23ry  .-.' 

WillirJ  K.  Mucllc! 

( 'lnc(  rcoiioriii.st 

,1. 3<;7.  CA 

,M  .irEJirct  K  lUuu 

l{cs*"arcli  ,in;i;\sl ... 

3,  "2.-).  I'J 

Piilmcr 

J     Hrook^  A     Hotnit- 

Analyst 

.■).  623.  70 

son. 

Liilr    li,   -lull"'      . 

A<iministrative 

:is.«ii.stant. 

,'i^3,  :i-- 

J    Mian  .-^hcncr 

f'ouii.'sol 

4,  irj '..  7:t 

M.'irgiirst  C.  St:ik'up._ 

Secntjiry -stenogra- 
pher. 

200.  (C. 

Frederick  A.  .-^pincili 

.\ssi.--tuiit  couii-^  1  — 

X  Htiy  V2 

.\lHrie  M  .  St.wirf     . 

I'lork   

4,  344  S2 

Annette  K.  \olliiicr. . 

.■^ecretary-stfiiogra- 

1.  77.i.  7;i 

1 

pher. 

Fiiii'is  imthiir'.zeil  or   ippropr:  ited  for  eiriii 
niittee  PxjifiKlitures     $.>M),  (lUO.  00 

1  •i:il  amount  exiiemleil  from  Jan.  4  to  June 
:«),  1961 1117. 128.  «)3 

Hal.uiir    uneviK.'nJe>l   as   of  June   30, 
l't-,1 472.  s71   :t7 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1148.  A  letter  from  the  consultant  for  re- 
search and  development,  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Department  of  the  Army  research 
and  development  contracts  awarded  dtxrlng 
the  period  July  1  through  December  31, 
1960,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  557,  82d  Con- 
gress:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1149.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  loan  guarantee  and 
direct  loan  programs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration (VA)  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


1150.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secreuwy  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  authorizing  i\ 
celebration  of  the  American  patent  system", 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1151.  A  letter  from  the  treasurer.  Jewish 
War  Veteran.s.  US. A  ,  National  Mem':irlal, 
Inc.:  transmitting  a  cdpy  of  the  audit  report 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veieruiis,  U.S.A..  National 
Memorial,  Inc  ,  for  the  fiscal  year  April  1 
1960,  to  March  31,  1961.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-903;  to  the  Commit  tee  on  the 
Judiciary 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hou.se 
Resolution  378.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R  30,  a  bill  granting  the  consent 
and  approval  of  Cons^ress  to  the  northeastern 
water  and  related  l.md  resMurces  compact, 
without  amendment  i  Rept  N'.>  745 1 .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  614.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
use  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation-owned 
surplus  grain  by  the  States  for  emergency 
us?  \n  the  feeding  of  resident  game  birds  and 
other  resident  wildlife;  to  authorize  the  use 
of  such  surplus  grain  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  emergency  ip^e  in  the  feeding  of 
migratory  birds,  and  for  other  purposes, 
without  amendment  iRcpt.  No,  746).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H.R.  8095.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1953,  as  amended,  .".nd  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  iRept.  No. 
747t.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Sta'.e  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Mcculloch  committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  8140  A  bill  to  strengthen  the 
criminal  laws  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and 
conflicts  of  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  748)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar.- 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  HR  80^3  A  bill  to 
amend  section  17  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  so  as  to  autlior:ze  the  delegation 
of  certain  duties  to  enipkivec  l>)ards;  with- 
out amendment  i  Rept  No  750  i  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  '♦ 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  oa  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  763.  An  act  to  authorize  an- 
nual appropriation  to  reimburse  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  lo.s.ses  sus- 
tained during  any  fisc.il  year  in  lieu  of  an- 
nual appropriations  to  restore  capital  impair- 
ment based  on  annual  Treasury  appraisals. 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  751  I  ,  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St;ite  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  ROGEItS  of  Texas;  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insialar  Affairs.  H.R.  1378.  A  bill 
to  authorize  t:tie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter   into  an  exchange   of   certain  land   in 


Madera  County,  Calif.,  with  Mary  Saunders 
Mj.ses,  without  amendment  i  Rept  No.  749  i . 
lieferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on   the  State  of   tlie  Union, 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 

H  R  8271  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Conpres.s  to  the  negotia-  * 
tion  of  certain  compacts  by  the  States  of 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  S<.)uth  Dakota  In 
order  to  extend  the  lime  fiir  such  negotia- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTaus 

By  Mr    HIESTAND 

H.R  8272  A  bill  to  exten  I  for  2  year.s  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  La  .vs  815  an.d 
874.  81st  Cuugrcss.  reiiiting  to  the  con.'itruc- 
lioii,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  schools 
in  federally  mipacied  areas,  t  j  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr    KING  of  New   York 

HR  8273  A  bill  to  amend  the  A.L^rlruI- 
tural  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the 
AgriciUtural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricul- 
tural comm'>dity  tt.i  Communist  nations  and 
to  prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  such  nations  at  prices  less  than 
those  prices  available  to  Amer.can  con- 
sumers; to  the  Committee  en  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    LOSER 

H.R.  8274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  I-'oreign  Com- 
merce 

Bv    Mr    ST    GERMAIN: 

H  R  8275  A  bill  U)  amend  titles  I.  X,  and 
XIV  of  the  Social  Security  .^ct  to  m.ike  in- 
tiividuals  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or 
mental  illness  eligible  thereunder  for  public 
assistance  payments  land  medical  assist- 
ance) on  the  same  basis  as  individuals  suf- 
fering from  other  types  of  Illness:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By    Mr     SCHWENGEL 

H  R  8276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Snviil  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Improve  and  proniote  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sound  US  economy  through 
the  establishment  of  a  program  of  advisory 
services  to  small  business  and  other  con- 
cerns; t«  the  Committee  en  Banking  and 
Ctirrcncy. 

»    By  Mr    SPENCE: 

H.R.  8277.  A  bill  to  amend  ilie  Federal 
Home  Ijoan  Bank  Act  to  simplify  and  im- 
prove the  election  and  appointment  of 
directors  of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks, 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.   THOMSON   of  Wisconsin: 

H.R  8278  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
.\''  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agri- 
cviltural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  to  Communist  nations  and 
to  prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  any  agrlcviltural  commodities 
to  such  nations:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr   ZELENKO; 

H  R  8279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr    BROYHILL: 

H.R.  8280.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  81st  Congress,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  In  such  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr  CLANCY: 

H  R.  8281.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  the  sub- 
sidized export  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
to  Communist  nations  and  to  prohibit  sales 
Ijy  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  any 
agricultural  commodities  to  such  nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H  R  8282  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203(d ) 
of  title  38,  United  State.'=;  Code,  to  provide 
that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  of  pension 
otherwise  payable  during  hospitalization  of 
certain  veterans  with  a  w.fe  or  child:  to  the 
ConinUttee  on  Veterans'  AiTairs. 
By  Mr   WHARTON: 

H  R  8283  A  bill  to  am<'nd  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  relating  to  relief  work 
prtigrams;  to  the  Comm;' tee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI 

HR  8284.  A  bill  to  ame  id  the  Agricultviral 
Act  of  1956,  as  amendfd.  and  the  Agri- 
culttiral  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  to  Comr.Tunist  nations  and 
to  prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Cori)oratloi:  of  any  agrl'^iltural  commodities 
to  such  nations,  to  the  C  ommittec  on  Agri- 
culture 

H  U  8285  A  bill  to  exf- nd  f<;r  2  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  relating  to  Federal 
assistance  In  the  coiistriu  tion  and  operation 
of  schools  in  areas  afTec'ed  by  Federal  nc- 
tivitie.'.;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

ByMr.  HOSMER: 

H.R  8286.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
into  and  development  of  T)ractlrsil  means  for 
utilization  of  solar  energy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  )n  Science  and  As- 
trcmautlcR. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD 

H  R  8287.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815 
,ii\d  874,  81st  Congress,  which  relate  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  cons',ruction  and  opera- 
tion of  schools  In  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  8288.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  81st  Congress,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  In  such  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


HR.8289.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  ti 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  cf 
higher  education  in  fi.nancing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  cf 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities;  tD 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  8290.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemptioa 
from  participation  in  the  Federal  old-ape 
and  survivors  Insurance  program  for  Ir - 
individuals  who  are  members  of  a  church 
whose  doctrines  forbid  p.T.rtlcipation  in  such 
program  on  grounds  of  religious  belief,  lo 
th'-  C<in:nUttee  on   Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALTER  ! 
HR.82ai.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Ju  y 
14.  1960,  en;ibhng  the  United  States  to  pa:-- 
ticipate  in  the  resettlement  of  certain  refu- 
gees; p.nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BRAY: 
H  J  Res  491  Joint  resolution  proposing 
I'.n  nmcndm.ent  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicinry. 

By  Ml  O'NEILL: 
H  I  Rf-s  492  Joint  resolution  estabhshiig 
I  tempor.iry  loan  guarantee  program  und'^r 
the  dir-xtion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  m 
connection  with  the  1962  world  sport  par:.- 
chutinp  championship  to  be  held  at  Orang?, 
Ma.ss  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  A: - 
f:ilrs. 

By  Mr  ROUDEBUSH 
HJ  Res  493  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  ll;e 
United  .St:\tes  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  RANDALL: 
H  J  Re?  494  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  rel.itive  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  wometi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici;<ry 

By  Mr    MacGREGOR: 
H  Res  379    Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial  Committee  on   the   Captive   Nations:    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  BARING: 
H  Res  380  Resolution  expressing  t^e 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  administration  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Convmerce  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H  Res.  3.-'.l  Risoluilon  creating  a  select 
com^mittee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
studv;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr   MORSE 

H  Res  382  Resolution  to  establish  a 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations, 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislattire  of  the  Territory  of  Gtiam 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  UnUcd  States  to  create  a  Ter- 
ritorial Deputy  from  Guam  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills    and    resolutions    v.ere    introduced 
and  .severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    BENNETT   of   Florida: 

H.R.  8292.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Jack  Galin  for  disability  retirement 
as  an  officer  of  the  Arm.y  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Ciimmlttee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr   CLARK 

H  R  8293.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Miroslawa  Kulesza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  8294.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Annie 
Gabbay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PIRNIE  : 

H  R  8295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Asu 
Ram  Jha:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  PRICE 

HR.8296.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kokila  Fadia  and  her  minor  daughter.  Kalp- 
na  Fadla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   ROOSEVELT: 

HR  8"297  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 
Wasktil;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

HR  8298  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Gamcro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR.8299    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Tsvetanov  Trifonov  (Vladimir  Itsov  Toshevi ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  ROUSSELOT: 

H  R.  8300    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teh  Wen 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  VAN  IK: 

H.R  8301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Mikuckl.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Dignity  of  Being   American — State- 
ment by  George  M.  Mardikian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 


OF    CALJrOF 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THI 

Thursday.  July 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr 
country  is  enriched  b 
who  have  come  here  f; 
and  whose  pride  in  the 
sponsibilities  of  Americ 
a  never-ending  one. 

One  such  distinguish! 
zen   is   George   M.   Ma 

CVII 830 


NIA 

;  UNITED  STATES 

20. 1961 

President,  this 
y  many  citizens 
;'om  otner  lands, 
ir  rights  and  re- 
an  citizenship  is 

d  American  citi- 
rdikian,    of   San 


Francisco,  Calif.,  born  in  Armenia,  a 
devoted  American  by  choice. 

In  the  June  11  issue  of  This  Week 
magazine  appeared  an  inspiring  state- 
ment entitled  "The  Dignity  of  Being 
American."  The  statement  was  written 
by  Mr.  Mardikian,  a  prominent  and 
highly  successful  restaurateur  in  San 
Francisco  and  a  public -spirited  patriot. 
I  highly  commend  my  fellow  Californian 
for  the  moving  words  with  which  he  ha;; 
portrayed  the  dignity  of  holding  high  our 
heads,  and  calling  ourselves  Americans. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Mardikian's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
just  now  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  2  weeks 
ago  it  was  my  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  be  invited  to  address  the  Arme- 
nian Youth  Group  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  met  in  convention  in 
my  own  beloved  city  of  Providence ;  and 
at  that  time  I  took  occasion  to  mention 
the  great  accomplishments  of  Mr. 
Mardikian.  I  think  he  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  young  Americans;  and  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  Senator  from  California 
has  brought  his  statement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  countrj'. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
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senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  comments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Dignity  of  Being  Amekican 
( By  George  M.  Mardlklan  ) 

The  other  day.  in  Seattle,  Wash..  I  gave 
a  talk  before  several  hundred  people,  and 
told  them  that  I  thought  America  was  a 
strong,  beautiful,  and  righteous  country.  A 
young  man  came  up  to  me  afterward  aid 
said  with  a  knowing  smile,  "No  wonder  you 
go  about  singing  the  praises  of  America.  In 
Europe,  you  were  nothing.  America  has  made 
you  rich  and  famous."  Before  I  could  reply 
he  was  gone. 

It's  true  America  has  been  good  to  me, 
and  I  count  my  blessings  every  day.  But  I 
wanted  to  find  that  young  man  and  say. 
"You  miss  my  point.  The  priceless  thing 
America  has  given  to  me  has  nothing  to  do 
with  money  or  fame.  Some  would  call  it 
national  pride.  I  call  It  the  dignity  of  be- 
ing American." 

To  someone  born  here — born  free — its 
hard  to  understand.  He's  never  known  what 
It  is  to  be  without  it.  I  was  born  In  Ar- 
menia. Today,  I  cannot  find  my  Armenia — 
the  Armenia  of  my  fathers — on  the  map. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  America, 
I  had  to  flee  my  home  like  a  criminal.  Yet 
my  only  crime  was  being  an  Armenian.  That 
July  morning,  when  I  first  saw  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  from  the  deck  of  the  immigrant 
steamer.  It  was  like  suddenly  hearing  a  hymn 
of  hope.  I  lifted  my  head,  and  my  heart.  I 
took  deep  breaths  of  the  fresh  harbor  air. 
For  the  first  time  In  my  life,  I  felt  free— 
thrllllngly  and  blessedly  free. 

This,  thank  God,  is  not  a  private  experi- 
ence. There  are  millions  like  me  In  Amer- 
ica today — fugitives  from  unhappy  lands 
across  the  seas.  We're  grateful  of  course  for 
our  three  meals  a  day,  and  our  Jobs,  and  for 
the  opportunities  that  America  has  so  gen- 
erously given  to  us  and  our  children. 

But  we'd  fight  and  die  before  we'd  give 
up  that  feeling  of  dignity — that  right  to  hold 
up  our  heads,  look  the  world  in  the  eye, 
and  call  ourselves  Americans. 


Paying  the  Bill:  The  Forgotten  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1961 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  written  a  newsletter  which 
should  command  the  attention  of  each 
of  us  as  we  contemplate  the  spending 
bills.  Senator  Saltonstall  examines 
the  conscience  of  the  Congress  and  his 
words  are  a  challenge  to  us  all.  I  com- 
mend his  comments  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Paying  the  Bill:  The  Forgotten  Issue 
At  the  precise  time  that  It  deserves  more 
attention  than  ever  before,  the  issue  of 
Federal  spending  Is  being  all  but  ignored 
in  the  executive  branch,  the  Congress  and. 
to  some  extent,  by  the  American  people 
themselves.  Perhaps  our  exasperation  over 
Cuba  and  our  apprehension  In  the  Far  Elast 
and  Berlin  are  In  some  way  responsible  for 


the  shunning  of  fiscal  Integrity,  but  that  is 
hardly  any  excuse — especially  when  we  are 
setting  an  all-time  record  in  Washington 
on  new  domestic  spending  programs. 

What  the  Federal  Government  does  with 
the  public  pocketbook  has  critically  serioiis 
ramifications  on  our  economic  stren.<th.  our 
national  wllljiower  and  on  the  whole  future 
of  American  freedom  We  must  not  let  our- 
selves be  distracted  from  a  bnsic  re.3tx)n,si- 
bility  to  the  democratic  way  of  life  by  the 
lure  of  a  new  harbor  project,  the  easy  temp- 
tation of  a  new  welfare  .scheme,  the  glitter 
of   Washington  grants  In  general 

We  live  In  a  time  when  our  huRC  Federal 
debt  extracts  lor  Interest  .$11  out  of  every 
$100  paid  in  taxes  Labor  and  welfare,  at 
approximntely  $6  billion,  has  moved  up  to 
third  place  m  an  expendirure  cafetjory.  be- 
hind only  n.'-tli.nal  .security  and  Interest  on 
the  debt.  And  the  $100  blUion-plu.<;  annual 
budget  seem.s  nearer 

In  the  apjiroach  to  Federal  spending— to 
the  Imbalanced  budget,  to  the  dani^cr  of  in- 
flation— lies  the  greatest  single  difference  be- 
tween the  Eisenhower  and  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration ?.  President  Et!5en bower  often 
spoke  of  the  Importance  of  "paying  our  way" 
during  times  of  relative  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. Increased  spending,  particularly  deficit 
spending,  wis  something  to  be  avoided  if 
possible.  The  attitude  now  is  very  dUfeiei.t. 
Some  people  close  to  our  new  President  re- 
gard increased  Bpending  as  a  good  thing  in 
itself. 

There  is  a  rather  widespread  current  tend- 
ency to  disparage  those  who  raise  a  protest 
about  the  Lick  of  discipline  with  Federal 
spending  and  the  dangers  of  inflation.  Such 
people  are  termed  unsophisticated,  reaction- 
ary. Meanwhile,  Federal  spending  increases. 
President  Kennedy's  constantly  expanding 
program  by  the  best  available  estimates 
promises  to  reach  a  deficit  of  $5  6  billion  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and 'this  may  well  be 
exceeded. 

Perhaps  the  most  disheartening  fact  is 
that  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  get  thorough 
cost  figures  out  of  the  Federal  Government 
today.  To  date,  a  compilation  of  the  over- 
all cost  of  the  President's  new  spending  pro- 
grams has  not  been  made  available  to  the 
public  or  to  Congress,  and  may  not  even  have 
been  prepared.  During  the  past  8  years, 
a  complete  rundown  on  estimated  income 
and  expenditures  was  available  on  a  bi- 
weekly basis.  No  such  accounting  Is  pro- 
vided today. 

By  the  end  of  March,  the  spending  pro- 
grams the  President  advocated  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  July  1  broke  the  budget 
by  $2,169  million  and  his  fiscal  year  1962 
deficit  as  calculated  then  was  $2,826  million. 
By  President  Kennedy's  own  figuring  the 
Elsenhower  deficit  would  only  have  been 
$805  million  and  $704  million,  respectively, 
for  the  2  years. 

An  unbalanced  budget  is  generally  justi- 
fied these  days  by  the  hazy  argument  of 
economic  growth — a  phrase  that  has  a  pleas- 
ant-sounding ring  to  it  but  does  not  stand 
up  so  well  under  examination  The  3-year 
study  by  the  Commission  on  Money  p.nd 
Credit,  Just  issued,  stmimarlly  rejects  the 
doctrine  that  Inflation  is  desirable  as  a  cause 
or  result  of  growth.  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  stated  recently  that  he 
fails  to  see  how  all  of  the  new  Federal  ex- 
penditures "can  accelerate  the  Nation's 
long-term  economic  growth  merely  because 
we  now  call  them  investment." 

If  the  goal  of  economic  growth  is  to  be- 
come the  across-the-board  rationalization  of 
every  wide-open  spending  program,  our  na- 
tional economy  may  be  in  serious  trouble  in 
no  time.  Growth  must  involve  more  than 
serving  the  Interests^  of  various  pressure 
groups.  All  demands  on  the  budget  cannot 
be  treated  as  essential  requirements  for  the 
Nation's  strength.  We  must  be  ready  to 
select  first   things  Tirst,  to  choose  priorities 


and  carry  them  out,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  reject,  to  sacrifice.  I  am  discouraged  at 
the  current  administration's  lack  of  prior- 
ities, lack  of  selectivity  and  discipline,  in  its 
spending  programs. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
feel  strongly  about  how  the  public  pocket- 
book  Is  treated.  I  believe  that  they  are 
aware  nf  the  ravages  of  Inflation  as  a  form 
of  hidden  taxation  which  saps  the  Nation's 
strength  and  eats  into  the  savings,  pensions, 
and  weekly  paychecks  of  every  citizen.  In- 
flation's dangers  loom  even  larger  during  a 
time  of  increased  tensions,  an  unfavorable 
U.S.  balance-of-payments,  and  the  continu- 
ing trend  for  higher  wages  unrelated  to  pro- 
ductivity. The  urgency  that  national  and 
international  confidence  in  the  dollar  be 
maintained  becomes  mcrejislngly  obviou.= 
to  all   of   us. 

The  American  people  have  been  called 
upon  for  sacrifice,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  necessity  for  sacrifice  Is  at  hand  and 
that  t:)ey  will  willingly  sacriflce  If  the  proper 
leadership  is  provided.  But  the  administra- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be  sacrificing  at  all 
It  is  not  tightening  the  Federal  belt.  It  l.s 
acting  as  if  the  only  real  sacriflce  It  Is  "Ither 
prepared  to  ask  or  give  is  a  dollar  that  Is  in- 
creasingly Worthless.  We  cannot  expect  the 
American  people  to  respond  unless  the  pace 
is  set  in  Washington. 


Federal  Assistance  Programs  for  Our 
Smaller  Communities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20. 1961 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new- 
Housing  Act  includes  many  features  that 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
public  officials  of  smaller  communities. 
One  section  of  the  act  in  which  munici- 
pal officials  will  have  special  interest  i.s 
that  section  dealing  with  public  facili- 
ties for  community  improvement  pro- 
grams. 

The  public  facility  loan  fund  was  in- 
creased from  $150  million  to  $500  million 
in  the  new  law.  This  authorizes  loan.*; 
to  communities  up  to  50,000  population 
with  special  priority  for  loans  to  towns 
of  less  than  10,000  population.  The  new 
law  also  reduced  the  interest  rate  from 
4  to  3 '  2  percent  and  established  40  year.s 
for  the  length  of  the  loan. 

Since  before  World  War  11.  our  small- 
er communities  have  been  unable  to  con- 
struct and  expand  their  community 
facilities  to  maintain  the  pace  of  popu- 
lation growth.  Tax  revenue  has  been 
insufficient.  Combined  with  lack  of  ex- 
pansion of  facihties.  there  has  been 
gradual  but  increasing  deterioration  of 
unimproved  facilities. 

Testimony  before  committees  of  the 
Congres.s  showed  that  inadequate  water 
and  sewer  systems  are  the  biggest  prob- 
Icm.s  in  a  majority  of  our  cities.  Many 
urgently  need  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion. Further,  we  constantly  hear  of 
cases  of  dangerous  water  pollution  and 
water  shortages. 

These  low-interest-bearing  40-year 
loans  nuw  are  available  to  help  smaller 
communities  lick  these  problems.     The 
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loans,  of  course,  are  available  for  al! 
kinds  of  public  facilitie;  such  as  streets, 
.street  paving,  street  lighting,  sidewalk? 
and  parks  They  are  ;ivailable  for  all 
public  facilities  except  schools.  Public 
facility  loans  make  it  unnecessary  to 
float  bond  issues  for  public  improve- 
ments, and  probably  at  a  lower  interest 
rate. 

These  loans  and  corimunity  facility 
construction  and  modernization  will  help 
iclieve  unemployment  in  areas  where 
that  is  a  problem  and  will  help  cities 
lo  help  themselves.  Tl.e  loans  also  arc 
available  to  cities  up  tc  150.000  popula- 
tion, if  the  city  has  be?n  designated  a.s 
a  depressed  area  undor  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act. 

Since  industry  no  longer  will  move 
into  an  area  that  does  not  provide  mod- 
ern and  adequate  community  facilitie.s 
and  services,  a  community  improvement 
program  undertaken  t  irough  a  public 
facility  loan  may  be  th?  attraction  that 
coaxes  a  new  industry  into  a  community. 

AREA    REDEVS:  opMtNT    ACT 

The  Federal  Governrr  ent  has  a  variety 
of  other  pro'^'rams  to  assist  the  towns 
and  cities  of  our  Natior 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  estab- 
lished one  of  these  programs  and  ..^  an 
excellent  example  of  a  program  cabling 
for  joint  local  and  notional  action  to 
provide  for  a  greater  and  more  satis- 
factory rate  of  nationa"  growth. 

This  new  act.  recently  signed  into  law 
by  President  Kennedy  sets  up  a  fund 
totalinc  $394  million  for  use  in  trcat'ng 
some  of  our  Nation's  economic  ills. 

The  Depressed  Areas  Act  is  largely  a 
loan  program,  and  essentially  a  local 
.^elf-help  program.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  directed  by  Consres.^ 
to  carefully  confine  its  participation  to 
measures  which  will  encourage  local 
initiative  and  stimulate  local  leadership 
in  this  effort  over  the  rext  4  years. 

The  Secretary  of  Con.mcrce  L":  author- 
ized to  cooperate  with  leaders  in  desig- 
nated areas  of  need  for  a  well-planned 
attack  on  the  increasin<  1y  complex  prob- 
lems of  local  communities. 

This  new  legislation  nuts  a  new  chal- 
lenge to  every  commun  ty  to  make  more 
careful  assessment  of  community  needs, 
to  make  larger  plans,  to  exert  greater 
efforts  for  public  improvements,  to  or- 
ganize its  own  industrial  corporations. 

The  new  law  focuses  attention  upon 
the  needs,  opportuniiie:-.  and  rewards  of 
local  industrial  development. 

It  provides  aid  and  expert  advice  for 
the  development  of  long-range  plan- 
ning at  the  local  level. 

It  encourages  the  local  community  to 
engage  in  the  importan',  work  of  techni- 
cal training  and  retrair  ing,  which  is  in- 
creasingly essential  in  this  day  of  auto- 
mation. 

In  a  word,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  is  designed  to  give  real  impetus  to 
industi'ial  decentralization  which  must 
be  speeded  up  in  the  interests  of  a  sta- 
ble national  economy  and  to  promote 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

This  program  has  b«^en  rather  aptly 
described  as  operation  seed  corn  for 
the  American  communioy.    Federal  loaa 


funds  are  provided  in  cases  where  ade- 
quate private  financing  is  not  available 
and  Federal  grants  are  authorized  ir 
cases  where  communities  are  unable  tc 
finance  public  works  for  themselves. 

Speciflcaliy.  the  bill  provides  $100  mil- 
lion for  each  of  two  revolving  funds — 
one  to  be  used  for  loans  in  industrial 
areas  and  the  other  for  rural  areas. 

Community  r^nd  regional  developmen'. 
a.c'encies  may  borrow  up  to  65  percent 
of  the  cost  of  clearing  land,  building 
plants,  and,  in  special  cases,  the  cost  o::" 
equipment  and  machinery  to  attract  nev 
plants. 

The  nv'.v  leuit-lation  also  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  grants  to 
pay  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  net  cost  o[ 
clearing  slum  areajs.  This  supplement; 
the  urban  renewal  program  previou.sl;' 
in  effect. 

In  additional  to  making  the  urban  re- 
newal giants,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  empowered  to  make  up  to  13 
percent  of  any  future  capital  grant  for 
urban  renewal  for  nonresidential  slum 
clearance  projects  in  designated  area?.. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  thes? 
communities  to  provide  industrial  sites 
and  to  bolster  their  tax  bases. 

.«..SSISTANCE       rnOM       OTHER      FEDERAL      AGENCIES 

Other  Federal  agencies  which  offe." 
both  fmancial  and  technical  assistance 
in  community  development  programs 
include  the  Housing  and  Home  Financ? 
Agency,  of  the  Community  Facihties 
Admrn^stration.  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  amon? 
olliers. 

The  Federal  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
examples  of  Federal-State  cooperation 
and  of  the  vast  benefits  which  Tennessee 
and  the  Nation  receive  as  a  result  cf 
an  excellent  program  of  cooperation. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  passed  in  the 
House  a  bill  authorizing  funds  to  com- 
plete the  41.000-mile  Interstate  Highway 
System  and  put  the  program  back  on 
schedule.  Seventy-eight  million  dollars 
additional  has  been  earmarked  for  Ten- 
nessee for  fiscal  1963. 

The  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  has  accomplished  mucli 
good  through  the  advances  made  avail- 
able for  public  work  planning  and  loan 
proprams  for  the  Nation. 

Tlie  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  also 
has  a  program  of  making  grants  to 
cities,  but  specifically  designed  for  an- 
other purpose;  nameb'.  w'ater  pollution 
protection  and  community  public  health 
needs. 

So  far  during  the  current  year.  th(? 
Public  Health  Service  has  made  grants 
of  $1,286,000  for  nine  projects  in  Ten- 
nessee which  will  cost  $6  million  plus 
when  completed. 

The  very  recently  enacted  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  designed  to  aug- 
ment the  work  of  the  Public  HealUi 
Service  and  increases  the  authorization 
for  sewage  treatment  plants  from  $50 
to  $100  million  annually. 

The  demand  and  need  for  this  in- 
crease has  been  clearly  shown  and  dem- 
onstrated in  the  public  interest. 


The  Public  Housing  Administration, 
under  the  Public  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
has  certified  164  low-rent  housing  proj- 
ects for  Tenne.ssee.  There  are  today  in 
our  State  57  local  housing  authorities 
.serving  70  communities  with  grants  to 
our  laigc-  and  medium-sized  commu- 
nities. 

The  latest  fieures  show  that  currently 
ti:iere  arc  18,018  units  completed  and 
under  local  management,  with  550  units 
under  construction  and  1,685  additional 
units  in  the  planning  stage. 

Ix)cal  housing  authorities  in  our  State 
i'ave  received  more  than  S30.700.000  in 
contributions  and  in  fiscal  year  1960 
alone,  pa>-ments  have  exceeded  $4  5 
million. 

The  urban  renewal  program  has  also 
been  well  received  by  the  cities  of  our 
State. 

On  the  national  scale  more  than  $1.- 
871  million  has  been  si>ent  for  urban  re- 
newal programs  with  more  than  $67.7 
million  going  to  21  cities  in  Tennessee 
for  31  urban  renewal  projects.  President 
Kennedy,  in  a  recent  message  to  the  Con- 
press,  called  for  acceleration  of  this 
program  to  help  clear  our  cities  of  slums. 
He  has  requested  an  authorization  of 
S2  5  billion  to  be  used  over  the  next  4 
years.  Since  1949  total  expenditures  for 
urban  renewal  projects  have  been  $1.8 
billion.  The  President's  new  program 
thus  calls  for  a  30-percent  increase  in 
this  field  during  the  next  4  years. 

This  money  is  matching -fund  money 
and  will  require  the  city  and  State  com- 
bined to  match  available  Federal  funds 
for  urban  renewal  projects. 

Federal  grants  for  airport  construc- 
tion in  Tennessee  have  amounted  to  al- 
most $15  million. 

Thirty-one  airports  in  our  State  have 
been  built  or  partially  built  by  Federal 
grants. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  uncom- 
pleted and  planned  airport  projects  for 
Tennessee. 

FAA's  revised  budget  for  1962  calls 
for  an  appropriation  of  $75  miUlon  for 
an  accelerated  airport  modernization  and 
improvement  program  on  a  matching - 
fund  basis. 

These  large-scale  programs  have  an 
immense  bearing  on  the  future  of  **ur 
cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas. 

Today  our  cities  are  offered  challeng- 
ing opportunities  for  planning  for  future 
growth  needs. 

With  initiative,  imagination,  and  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  working  to- 
gether we  can  move  forward  to  eliminate 
slums  and  depressed  areas,  revitalize  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  promote  industry' 
and  employment,  beautify  our  cities, 
raise  the  level  of  our  community  life,  and 
make  our  cities  more  prosperous  and  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Our  future  progress  will  depend,  to  a 
large  degree,  on  the  extent  of  coopera- 
tion we  each  give  to  our  several  levels 
of  goverrmient.  Each  is  interrelated  to 
the  other.  All  local,  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  are  concerned  for  the  common 
good  and  the  promotion  of  health,  edu- 
cation, safety,  and  welfare  of  all  our 
citizens  in  Tennessee  and  the  Nation. 
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Tlie  Growing  Crisis  in  Edacation — Ad- 
dress by  G>ngressman  Richard  E. 
Lankford,  of  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20, 1961 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Richard  E.  Lankford,  addressed  a  group 
of  his  constituents  in  the  populous  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Lankford  delivered  a  timely, 
thought-provoking,  and  challenging  re- 
port on  the  problems  facing  U.S.  educa- 
tion today.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
his  analysis  of  the  situation,  and  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  his  other  colleagues 
in  the  House  share  this  view.  Because 
this  problem  is  paramount  in  our  minds 
at  the  present  time,  I  believe  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  Mr.  Lankford 's  remarks 
to  be  extended  in  the  Record: 

One  of  the  most  Important  domestic  prob- 
lems facing  the  Congress  Is  the  growing 
crisis  in  our  educational  system. 

Historically,  during  normal  times  control 
and  responsibility  for  public  education  rests 
in  the  hands  of  local  governmental  bodies. 
However,  during  periods  of  emergency,  and 
I  am  BXire  we  all  agree  that  we  are  living  in 
such  a  period,  when  local  goverxunents  can- 
not provide  adequate  educational  systems 
and  a  deficit  is  created,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people,  through  their  elected  representatives 
in  Congress,  to  provide  whatever  is  needed 
to  eliminate  the  deficit. 

One  thing  many  people  have  failed  to 
fully  understand  is  that  the  absence  of 
abooting  does  not  mean  we  are  at  peace. 
We  are  at  war,  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
survival;  not  a  war  of  shooting,  it  is  true, 
but  a  war  In  which  education  has  become 
one  of  the  major  frontlines  of  battle.  If 
we  are  to  be  successful  in  meeting  this 
threat  to  our  way  of  life,  if  we  are  to  prevent 
the  Communists  from  burying  us,  as  they 
have  boasted  they  will  do,  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  arm  the  country  more  efficiently, 
although  that  is  essential.  National  power, 
necessary  to  win  in  a  contest  of  this  type,  is 
more  than  armed  might.  Education  is  an 
Indispensable  element  of  national  power  and 
should  be  treated  as  such. 

Our  schools  have  become  a  major  battle- 
ground In  the  cold  war  struggle  with  com- 
munism. The  very  future  of  our  country  is 
at  stake.  If  we  are  to  remain  the  leading 
power  in  the  developing  revolution  of  tech- 
nology, we  must  take  all  necessary  steps  Im- 


mediately to  expand  and  improve  our  educa- 
tional system  so  that  tomorrow's  citizens 
will  be  adequately  prepared. 

Every  leading  educational  group  in  the 
country  has  expressed  grave  concern  about 
the  growing  inadequacies  of  o\ir  present 
educational  structure  Continued  neglect 
of  our  educational  needs  will  have  extremely 
serious  consequence.*;.  We  cannot  increase 
our  national  output,  or  successfully  con- 
front the  menacing  force  of  world  com- 
munism, if  the  next  generation  lacks  ade- 
quate educational  opportunities.  Of  utmost 
importance  to  the  health  a;  d  svirvival  of  our 
free  society  is  the  fullest  pos.>;ible  develop- 
ment of  every  individual.  This  is  the  goal 
toward  which  we  as  a  nation  have  aimed 
from  the  very  beginning.  It  is  this  goal 
which  distinguishes  democracy  from  tyranny 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  our  school  population  has 
pyramided  school  needs  much  faster  than 
the  limited  bases  for  local  revenues  have  ex- 
panded. Therefore,  to  maintain  a  system 
of  education  that  will  be  worthy  of  this  great 
Nation,  Federal  aid  has  become  necessary 
as  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  have  the 
kind  and  size   educational   system   we   need 

Such  a  program  should  include  allocation 
of  Federal  funds  to  be  used  by  the  States, 
at  their  option,  for  either  classroom  con- 
struction or  to  bring  teachers'  salaries  up 
to  a  level  with  their  high  professional  call- 
ing and  the  rigorous  training  demanded  of 
them. 

■We  must  remember  that  It  is  \he  teacher, 
not  the  classroom,  which  largely  determines 
the  quality  of  our  educational  program. 
American  teachers  have  given  generously  of 
themselves  in  spite  of  the  fact  they  are  over- 
worked and  underpaid.  We  niu.st  take  steps 
to  adequately  reward  them  If  we  are  to  at- 
tract and  retain  qualified  teachers  for  today's 
and  tomorrow's  children. 

Opposition  to  Federal  aid  to  education, 
particularly  for  teachers'  salaries,  is  ba.sed  on 
the  claim  that  It  might  lead  to  Federal  con- 
trol. Recent  experience,  especially  right 
here  in  our  own  district,  is  profjf  that  this 
wouldn't  happen.  In  the  past  10  years  oin- 
schools  have  received  over  $40  million  In 
Federal  aid  because  they  are  crowded  beyond 
normal  with  children  of  Federal  employees 
and  military  personnel.  This  money  has 
been  used  for  classroom  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation,  and  teachers'  sal- 
aries without  lessening,  in  the  sllEhtest 
degree,  full  local  control  of  our  schools. 
Actually,  about  one-fifth  of  the  Nations 
schoolchildren  last  year  received  Instruction 
from  teachers  who  indirectly  receive  all  or 
part  of  their  salaries  from  Federal  grants. 
There  have  been  no  complaints  of  Federal 
control  raised. 

I  am  opposed,  of  course,  to  any  program 
under  which  the  third-grade  teacher  would 
receive  her  check  directly  from  the  US 
Treasiu-y  Department.  I  do  favor  the  pro- 
cedure under  which  the  funds  are  made 
available  to  the  States  and  the  States  retain 
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complete  control  over  how  the  money  is  to 
be  spent.  We  can  build  all  the  new  cltiss- 
rooms  we  need,  but  if  we  do  not  have  enough 
trained  teachers  then  we  cannot  give  our 
children  an  adequate  education.  It  is  like 
having  the  finest  watchcase  In  the  world. 
bvit  if  you  do  not  have  the  works  to  go  inside 
the  case  then  you  cannot  tell  time. 

It  is  true  that  the  responsibility  of  edu- 
cation is  a  local  responsibility — but  the 
problem  is  a  national  problem.  And  the 
Federal  Government  must  do  its  share  in 
providing  badly  needed  Federal  aid  for 
school  construction  and  for  teachers'  sala- 
ries— which  will  bring  better  schools  and 
better  educational  opportunities  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Marvland  and  of  the  entire  Nation 


Returns  on  Questionnaire  to  the  People 
of  the  32d  District  of  New  York  for  the 
lit  Session  of  the  87th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1961 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  29  I  .sent  out  to  some  60,000  persoii.s 
in  my  district  of  upstate  New  Yorls,  a 
questionnaire  asking  for  their  views  and 
opinion.s  on  several  matters  of  import.ant 
lepislation  pending  here  in  Congres.s. 
The  questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  a 
random  list,  and  nearly  10,000  replies 
have  been  received  to  date,  a  very  im- 
pressive percentage  of  returns.  Many 
people  have  also  favored  me  with  addi- 
tional detailed  views  and  comments  on 
those  issues. 

The  I'esults  are  summarized  below.  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  one  inter - 
esting  fact;  namely,  that  in  my  district, 
which  is  3-to-l  Republican  by  party 
enrollment  and  in  which  President 
Kennedy  received  only  45  percent  of  the 
1960  vote,  the  people  today  support  him 
by  67  percent.  I  am  sure  that  a  return 
like  this  must  be  a  source  of  real  en- 
couragement and  inspiration  to  our 
President  as  he  leads  this  country  into 
the  critical  days  ahead  when  we  are  de- 
termined to  stand  firm,  in  Berlin  and 
elsewhere,  for  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  on  which  our  Na- 
tion is  founded. 

The  returns  are  as  follows: 


Question    Do  you  favor- 


1.  Some  form  of  Feileral  aid  to  eJucation  to  provide  for — 

fa)  school  construction? 

(b)  Increasing  teachers  MJarles? 

(c)  assistance  for  private  and  parochial  schools? _ '..'.'.'.'.'. 

2.  I^etting  farmers  write  their  own  programs  for  specific  farm  commodities,  subject  only  to  d  veto  from  Congress? 

3.  Increase<l  use  of  existing  farm  surpluses  to  help  needy  peo[)les  abroad? „. [[ 

4.  Legislation  returning  to  Congress  more  control  over  setting  tariffs  and  iiuotason  foreign  Imports? ...'.I'.'.'.'. 

6.  Hospitalization  insurance  for  retired  persons  as  part  of  an  expanded  soeial  security  syitem 

6.  I.eglslation  to  promote  placing  more  Oovernmont  and  defen.se  contracts  in  unemployment  aresks? """"II"I""IIII"II 

7.  Resuming  undergrouncl  nuclear  tests  if  we  fail  to  reivh  a  workable  te.st  ban  agreement  with  the  Russians  within  the  neit  few  monUTs? 
H.  Ooing  slow  in  closing  down  any  defense  base  locate<l  in  any  unemiiloymcnt  area? 

9.  Increase*!  1st  class  postal  rates? - '..'.'.....'.'. ..'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'. 

10.  President  Kennedy's  Idea  of  a  Peace  Corps?.. .".".'.'J-"J.1IIIIIIIIIII^III1I"" 

11.  Abolishing  the  Hou.'se  I'n-American  Activities  Committee? ^      

12.  Recogniztng  Red  China? '.""""'"l"'""""".'."." ! 

13.  Do  you  generally  approve  President  KeDne<ly's  handling  of  his  jofi  since  assuming  office? I.--""""""""""II"'""III1II^! 


Yea 

No 

62.1 

27.9 

3«.  4 

47.0 

25.5 

64.1 

39.8 

37.7 

79.4 

12.6 

67.0 

16.6 

70.7 

22.7 

82.2 

10.3 

76.2 

10.7 

75.2 

15.4 

36.6 

82.7 

68.0 

21.8 

19.8 

89.1 

14.0 

72.2 

67.4 

1&6 

Unde- 
cldcl 


10  f) 
13.8 
10.4 
22.5 

&1 
16.4 

6.6 

7.5 
13.1 

9.4 

ia7 

19.6 
21.4 
13.8 
16.0 
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Federal  Debt  Will  Reach  the  Moon  Before 
We  Do 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20,  1961 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  H.R.  6874,  the  origi- 
nal House  authorization  for  NASA.  It 
provided  $120  million  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration budget  figure.  NASA  offi- 
cials testified  that  it  provided  adequate 
funds. 

The  conference  report,  voted  this  date, 
provided  $407  million  more  than  the 
original  bill.  Under  the  circumstances 
I  could  not  supp>ort  the  conference  re- 
port. This  unjustified  increase  amounts 
to  over  $10  for  each  American  family, 
and  should  not  be  handled  in  such  a 
casual,  if  not  irresponsible  manner. 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  the  Federal 
debt  will  reach  the  moon  long  before  we 
do. 

If  we  continue  this  procedure  of  boost- 
ing authorizations  without  providing  ad- 
ditional tax  revenue,  we  will  renew  in- 
flation and  thus  endanger  the  Republic 
we  are  so  anxious — through  NASA  and 
other  activities — to  preserve. 


Lauds  Coni^essman  Collier,  of  Illinois, 
for  Astute  Anti-Communist  Address  at 
Washington  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    itLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1961 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pride  in  inserting  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  Representative 
Harold  R.  Collier,  of  the  10th  District 
of  Illinois,  on  "Communism  and  Its  Goal 
of  World  Domination,"  delivered  at  the 
Human  Events  Conference  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  on  July  15.  It  is  a  summary 
discourse  which  not  only  outlines  the 
blueprint  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
but  points  to  the  need  for  a  firm  position 
in  dealing  with  the  threat,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.     The  speech  follows: 

To  fully  understand  the  grave  threat  of 
communism,  one  must  understand  the  wlerd 
philosophy  of  the  father  of  modern  commu- 
nism. Karl  Marx.  To  achieve  his  goal  of 
welding  humanity  into  a  gigantic  conformist 
society.  Marx  openly  professed  two  require- 
ments. 

First,  he  said,  there  must  be  total  annihila- 
tion of  all  opposition  to  this  society  through 
the  destruction  of  all  existing  governments, 
all  eoonomies,  and  all  existing  concepts. 
"This  accomplished,"  Marx  wrote,  "I  shall 
stride  through  the  wreckage  as  a  creator." 

Second,  and  this  is  Important  to  remem- 
ber, the  achievement  of  h's  goal  of  totali- 
tarian conformity  would  require  a  new  kind 
of  human  being,  one  who  can  be  blindly  mo- 


tivated Into  immediate  action  by  the  mere 
command  from  his  master.  This  lnvolv&>, 
of  course,  an  obliteration  of  individual  free 
will,  ethics,  morals,  and  conscience.  The 
process  of  creating  this  type  of  human  being 
and  welding  him  into  a  collective  society  cf 
similar  human  beings,  as  Marx  visualize<l, 
has  been  carefully  Implemented  since  he  es- 
tablished the  blueprint  for  communism  more 
than  a  century  ago. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  of  you  who  have 
not  read  something  of  the  life  of  Karl  Marx 
do  so  and  that  you  recommend  It  to  others 
for  reading,  for  time  In  this  brief  discussion 
does  not  permit  any  elaboration  upon  the 
life  of  this  man  who  built  the  foundation  for 
a  philosophy  which  has  recklessly,  ruthlessly, 
slyly,  and  deceitfully  wormed  Its  way  Into 
the  lives  of  countless  millions  across  the  face 
of  the  earth  today.  And  almost  as  a  grow- 
ing cancer.  It  has  left  disease  or  destruction 
of  a  free  society  wherever  it  is  permitted  the 
slightest  contact. 

Suffice,  then.  It  to  observe  that  as  a  young 
man  and  a  student  at  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Karl  Marx  scandalized  his  parents  by  joining 
a  drinking  club,  running  himself  deeply  into 
debt,  and  gathering  a  reputation  for  noctur- 
nal drunkenness  and  rioting.  He  was.  In 
fact,  most  unsatisfactory  In  hi.s  studies  as  a 
student  at  the  university. 

With  this  preface,  I  shall  direct  my  fur- 
ther remarks  to  the  basic  problems  of  com- 
munism as  It  affects  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  our  associations  on  the  Inter- 
national scene.  I  believe  that  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  deceit  should  be  the 
primary  concern  of  every  American  from  at 
least  the  Junior  high  school  age  and  up. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  absolute  and 
positive  goal  of  communism  is  world  domi- 
nation. And  we  must  remember  that  every 
Communist  tyrant  from  the  begirualng 
adopted  an  orderly  timetable  of  world  con- 
quest and  pursued  It  with  deadly  fixation, 
just  as  the  Kremlin  is  doing  today.  Recent 
successes  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  have  resulted  in  its  prophecy  that 
time  is  running  out  for  the  free  world. 
Hence,  we  must  coldly  and  bluntly  face  the 
fact  that  there  are  but  three  courses  left 
open  to  us. 

First,  we  can  meekly  capitulate  as  both 
individuals  and  nations  have  done. 

The  second  is  pursuing  a  program  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  at  any  price. 

The  third  is  setting  a  determined  course  of 
opposition  to  communism  wherever  it  exists. 

Perhaps  choice  No.  2  is  not  too  far  de- 
parted from  the  first  choice,  except  in  time 
and  circumstances. 

Most  Americans  agree  that  the  survival 
of  free  nations  is  dependent  upon  a  deter- 
mined course  of  opposition  to  communism. 
There  are.  of  course,  those  who  would  con- 
strue this  statement  to  be  a  war-mongering 
position.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  the  Com- 
munists would  have  all  of  us  believe,  for 
the  official  statement  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America  as  published  in  "The 
Fundamentals  of  Communism"  set  forth, 
and  I  quote:  "Every  war  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  war  of  defense,  even  if  it  Is  conducted 
with  offensive  means." 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  naive  about  the 
fact  that  communism  employs  every  con- 
ceivable tool  and  this  approach  under  differ- 
ent conditions  to  serve  the  achievement  of 
their  ultimate  goal  of  conquest.  Deceit,  and 
in  fact,  lies,  are  an  accepted  part  of  the  plan. 
One  need  only  to  analyze  the  statement  of 
Lenin  taken  from  his  published  works  re- 
garding the  tactics  of  the  Soviets  would  use 
In  preference  to  outright  war  in  overthrow- 
ing any  government.  Lenin  said,  when 
directly  faced  with  the  question,  "What 
methods  can  best  be  used  to  overthrow  a 
government  adverse  to  conununlsm?"  and  I 
quote:  "Riots,  demonstrations,  street  battles. 
and  detachments  of  a  revolutionary   army. 


Such  are  the  developments  of  a  popular  up- 
rising '  And  he  went  on  to  say  that  com- 
bining a  mass  political  strike  with  an  armed 
uprising  is  the  most  Ideal  clrctimstance  for 
a  successful  insurrection. 

And  with  these  thoughts  In  mind,  let  us 
return  to  the  definition  of  a  determined 
cour.se  of  opposition  to  communism. 

Primajlly,  this  means  complete  cessation 
to  the  coddling  of  Communists  at  all  levels 
of  our  society.  Public  exposure  of  Commu- 
nists and  fellow  travelers  has  been  criticized 
by  certain  groups,  but  certainly  the  public 
has  tile  right  to  know  the  identity  and  ac- 
tivities of  tliose  who  would  wreck  our  free 
society. 

How  often  have  we  witnessed  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  those,  who.  when  faced  with  evi- 
dence of  their  Communist  activities, 
promptly  hide  behind  the  very  Constitution 
they  seek  to  destroy?  And  weakness  in 
dealing  with  Communist  activities  within 
our  own  society  Is,  In  fact,  no  different  than 
what  we  have  experienced  internationally. 
Where  we  have  taken  a  firm  position,  in 
those  areas  of  the  world  where  the  Com- 
munists moved  aggressively,  we  have  seen 
them  retreat.  On  the  other  hand,  where  we 
have  displayed  weakness  and  vacillation,  we 
have  suffered  setbacks,  as  most  recently  In 
Cuba  and  Laos. 

During  the  days  of  the  late  John  Foster 
Dulles,  we  heard  much  of  the  coined  term, 
"brlnkmaiaship."  Perhaps  that  is  or  was 
a  proper  reference,  but  we  simply  just  must 
expect  one  crisis  after  another  In  the  years 
ahead.  TTie  reason  is  obvious.  It  Is  part 
of  a  very  carefully  devised  Communist  plan 
to  create  incidents  and  situations.  This  is 
the  design  of  the  Soviet  Union — and  In  the 
world  In  which  we  live,  trouble  spots  are 
easy  to  create.  Hence,  as  long  as  we  are 
faced  with  this  situation,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  necessary  that  our  policies  in 
dealing  with  Red  aggression  and  its  threats 
be  right,  concise  and  firm. 

Just  as  we  as  a  Nation  abhor  the  thought 
of  war.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  want  war  either.  In  f£u;t,  it  is  no  secret 
that  Khrushchev  has  troubles  in  abund- 
ance, at  home  and  throughout  the  satellite 
nations.  And  thus  he  must  create  Incidents 
to  divert  attention  from  his  own  problems, 
gambling  up>on  succeeees  for  the  propaganda 
he  needs  to  maintain  his  personal  strength 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  intent  upon  forcing 
crises  whliA  demand  increased  expenditures 
of  AmeriSfr  dollars  all  over  the  world,  as 
has  been  our  pattern  in  dealing  with  Com- 
munist-created crises. 

One  other  reason  why  it  Is  essential  that 
we  maintain  a  firm  pyosition  against  com- 
munism both  at  home  and  abroad  is  the 
fact  that  part  of  the  Soviets"  trouble  today 
lies  in  new  splits  between  the  pro-Russian 
and  pro  Chinese  factions  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  India,  Japan.  Australia,  and  even 
Cuba. 

And  let  me  hasten  to  make  one  further 
point  as  one  who,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
has  observed  the  pushing  of  the  panic  but- 
tons in  recent  years.     And  that  is  this: 

We  as  a  nation  had  better  discard  the 
silly  idea  of  adopting  one  program  after 
another,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  meet 
some  new  claim  of  the  Soviet  Union.  With 
every  boast  and  achievement  that  comes  out 
of  the  Kremlin,  somebody  In  Washington 
pops  up  with  a  panic-button  program  in 
reply. 

Just  as  the  Communist  society  is  not  de- 
signed to  provide  the  many  advantages  of 
free  enterprise  and  freedom  of  choice,  so  we, 
as  a  nation,  must  pursue  our  strength  in  the 
light  of  the  long-term  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages it  offers  rather  than  attempt  to 
ape  our  adversary 

Let  me  close  my  remarks  by  briefly  refer- 
ring to  what  I  believe  may  be  the  most  Im- 
portant United  States  versus  Soviet  clash  In 
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many  months  to  come.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  ittuatlon  In  West  Berlin,  which  re- 
mains an  Idand  that  enjoys  freedom  from 
ConmiunlBt  rule.  As  West  Berlin  flourishes 
in  pi  ogress  and  prosperity.  It  offers  the 
greatest  element  of  hope  for  the  masses  In 
the  Red  empire  of  Eastern  Europe.  This  Is 
one  reason  for  what  may  be  a  major  show- 
down before  too  long. 

Our  position  must  be  firm.  For,  as  a 
British  authority  recentlj^  stated:  The  real 
Berlin  problem  Is  not  the  weakness  of  the 
Western  position  in  Berlin,  but  In  fact  the 
dangerous  weakness  of  the  Ck>mmunlsts' 
position  today  In  East  Germany.  Khru- 
shchev's confidence  In  Russian  success  at 
Berlin  is  baaed,  not  upon  Soviet  power,  either 
military  or  economic,  but  upon  his  feeling 
that  military  and  material  superiority  of  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  will  be  nullified 
by  moral  weakness. 

Hence,  you  can  understand  why  many  of 
us  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
calling  for  a  firm  policy  of  maintaining  the 
status  quo  in  West  Germany.  To  do  anything 
less  would  be  a  sad  day  for  this  country  and 
for  millions  of  people  throughout  Europe 
who  cherish  the  hope,  slim  as  it  may  be.  for 
their  ultimate  freedom  from  Communist 
tyranny. 


CommenoratiTe  Ceremony  in  Honor  of 
GcB.  Robert  £.   Lee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20. 1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remai-ks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  a  letter  from  a 
wonderful  Alabama  friend,  Mrs.  Frank 
H.  GriflBn,  president  of  Stratford  Hall, 
the  historic  hall  of  the  Lees  of  Virginia. 
where  this  great  man,  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  was  bom.  I  have  had  this  letter 
and  this  Information  for  some  time,  so  I 
would  like  permission  to  insert  Mrs. 
Griffin's  letter  in  the  Concression.al 
Record  and  also  the  accompanying  let- 
ter I  wrote  her  on  the  25  th  day  of  May 
1961.  And  also,  I  would  like  to  insert 
another  great  document  that  was  sent 
to  me  by  the  Honorable  Forney  Johnston 
and  his  wonderful  wife  who  invited  my 
wife  and  me  to  meet  with  them  on  this 
great  occasion  at  Stratford  Hall. 

Forney  Johnston's  father  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  and  was  in  the  VS. 
Senate  until  he  went  to  his  reward.  I 
could  write  many  stories  about  these 
great  Johnstons.  However,  he  and  his 
famous  and  fabulous  wife,  Mrs.  Forney 
Johnston,  have  what  I  think  is  the  most 
beautiful  home  in  Virginia,  down  on  the 
James  River,  at  Bremo  Bluff.  Every- 
body should  see  that.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  believe  I  like  It  better  than  I  do 
Stratford  Hall.  But,  the  story  is  told 
pretty  well  in  these  two  letters,  and  I 
wish  everybody  could  read  them.  A  lot 
of  people  will  read  them  in  every  library 
in  this  Nation  and  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I  wish  though,  that  everybody  could 
have  heard  every  word  that  was  said. 
And  we  had  dinner  out  there  at  Strat- 
ford Hall  in  what  is  called  the  Orchard. 


We  had  some  famous  people  there  from 
all  over  this  land.  We  had  the  Pat 
Hurleys  from  far  away  New  Mexico. 
You  remember  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  fa- 
mous man  Pat  Hurley  is  and  what  a 
beautiful  woman  his  wife  is. 

I  sent  our  mutual  friend,  Mrs.  Alfred 
I.  Du  Pont,  who  was  Jessie  Ball  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  copy  of  the  story  there  and  she, 
like  Mrs.  Forney  Johnston,  and  like  Mrs. 
Grifi&n  and  hundreds  of  other  women, 
has  done  so  much  for  the  development 
of  the  birthplace  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee. 

Mrs.  Du  Pont  and  her  brother.  Edward 
Ball,  in  my  judgment,  have  done  more 
for  the  development  of  Florida  and  the 
South  than  anybody  that  I  know.  How- 
ever, I  just  wanted  our  folks  to  know  at 
this  time  about  some  of  the  people  who 
are  covered  by  the  stationery  of  Strat- 
ford Hall.  You  will  note  that  the  women 
are  from  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

I  wish  you  could  see  their  log  cabins. 
There  must  be  a  hundred  of  them.  Each 
one  is  named  and  these  wonderful 
women  that  are  trying  to  keep  some 
part  of  our  way  of  life  have  done  a  won- 
derful job  in  doing  that,  and  I  wish 
everybody  could  have  had  the  great  joy 
and  pleasui'e  that  my  wife  and  I  had 
when  we  spent  that  Sunday  down  there 
with  them. 

The  Pomey  Johnstons  have  returned 
to  their  beautiful  mansion  on  the  James 
River  in  Bremo  Bluff  of  Virginia  I 
wish  everybody  could  see  that  place  too, 
and  see  the  great  work  that  the  Honor- 
able and  Mrs.  Forney  Johnston  and 
their  family  have  done  keeping  that 
place,  and  the  great  developments  and 
additions  that  they  have  added  on 
Everybody  should  see  Stratford  Hall  and 
Forney  Johnston's  Bremo  Bluff. 

The  material  follows: 

Stsatturd  Haix. 
Waioa,  Pa.,  May  19,  1961. 
Hon.  Frank  Boykin, 

House   of   Representatiic!^,    Congress    of    the 
United  States.  Wa.ihington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Boykin;  A  highlight  for  nie 
on  May  7  at  Stratford  was  meeting  you  and 
Mrs.  Boykin,  Except  for  the  Johnstons,  I 
think  you  both  were  probably  the  only  ones 
at  the  commemorative  ceremony  from  my 
t)eloved  and  native  State  of  Alabama.  Yuu 
can  understand,  therefore,  the  particular 
pleasure  It  was  to  me  personally  to  have  you 
present.  I  was  so  glad  to  have  you  for  a  few 
moments  In  my  cabin  and  regretted  not 
having  more  time  with  you  lat«r  at  the 
luncheon. 

My  son  recorded  the  ceremony  on  tape 
My  secretary  has  tyi)ed  It  out  to  be  mimeo- 
graphed In  the  administration  office  at  Strat- 
ford to  go  out  to  all  the  directors.  Knowing 
of  your  Interest  as  a  southerner  and  a  dis- 
tinguished Alabamian  In  everything  con- 
nected with  General  Lee,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  tills  record- 
ing. I  regret  that  the  recording  cannot  ade- 
quately give  any  idea  of  the  distinguished 
exhibit  "The  Lengthening  Shadow  of  Lee" 
or  of  the  wonderful  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
federate Museum  in  Riclmiond,  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  of  the  West  Point 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  and  oX  tiie  Lee  family 
itself  toward  this  unique  exhibit.  I  say 
unique  because  it  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  that  all  of  these 
articles  have  been  presented  together  to  the 
public  under  one  roof. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  tele- 
grams to  President  Kennedy  in  behalf  of  our 


gallant  Commander  Sheppard.  Prom  your 
record  as  well  as  from   these   telegrams,   I 

realize  you  are  Indeed  a  man  of  action.  All 
Alabamlans,  I  am  sure,  know  It  Is  an  honor  to 
have  you  represent  them  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Please  remember  me  most  cordially  to  Mrs. 
B(3ykin.  I  still,  in  my  mind,  enjoy  looking 
at  her. 

Faithfully  yours. 
Priscilla    Goodwth    Grutin, 
Mrs,  Frank  H.  Griffin, 

President. 

Congress  or  the  Untted  Statib, 

House  or  Represxntatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  25.  1961. 
Mrs    Frank  H.  GRirriN, 
Prc^idrnt,  Old    Orchard, 
Watra.  Pa 

Mr  Dxar  Mils  ORirriN:  What  a  joy  and  a 
pleasure  it  was  to  receive  your  wonderful 
letter  and  the  full  report  on  the  wonderful 
meeting  we  had  at  the  historic  birthplace 
of  our  own  Robert  E.  Lee  of  Virginia.  I'm 
ash.imed  of  myself  for  not  seeing  this  won- 
derful place  before,  but  I  had  always  thought 
of  Arlington  as  Lee's  home,  and  I  can  see 
from  our  window  every  day  and  every  night 
the  old  Lee  Mansion  overlooking  Uie 
Potomac.  We  live  at  the  Waahington  Hotel 
in  tiie  old  Jack  Garner  suite.  We  bought 
some  of  his  furniture  and  then  bought  some 
more  from  our  beloved  Alabama,  and  we  do 
ha'.e  a  view  there  of  the  mansion,  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  Lincoln's  beautiful  Me- 
morial, the  White  House,  the  Treasury 
Deparuneiit,  and  I  believe  you  could  count 
20  of  the  U-S.  fliigs  flying  on  dltferent  build- 
ings from  our  rooms  on  the  seventh  floor  of 
the  Washington  Hotel  In  Washington,   DC. 

I  was  so  glad  that  the  Forney  Johnston's 
invited  us  to  go  to  Stratford  Hall.  I  don't 
know  why  we  hadn't  been  before — I  really 
and  truly  don't,  but  I  wouldn't  have  missed 
it  for  anything  this  time.  It  was  truly  an 
unforgettable  day  and  especially  when  I 
found  that  you  were  from  our  own  beloved 
Alabama  and  that  your  maiden  name  was 
Priscilla  Goodwyn  and  also  that  the  great 
judge  on  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama, 
"Wank"  Goodwyn.  my  hunting  partner,  was 
your  nephew. 

Well,  when  we  were  there  at  the  Forney 
Johnston  cottage,  we  happened  to  look  over 
and  see  you  gathering  wild  flowers.  Then 
wc  looked  over  at  Mrs.  Alfred  I.  Du  Font's  log 
cabin,  and  after  our  talk  with  you  and  your 
hu:»band  and  after  we  finally  found  the 
f.ibulous  and  famous  Forney  Johnston  and 
they  tr.ld  us  about  you.  we  were  again  more 
happy  and  thankful  that  we  did  go  down  to 
this  great  sacred  place  to  pay  honor  in  some 
small  way  to  the  gj-eat  Robert   E,  Lee. 

Mrs.  Forney  Johnston  and  I  talked  about 
a  paper  that  She  was  going  to  prepare  and 
that  I  would  put  In  the  CoitcaissioNAL 
Record,  but  she  was  going  to  have  Forney 
do  this.  However,  I  see  that  you  have  done 
it  in  such  a  wonderful  way  and  it  seems  like 
you  ladies  are  so  much  smarter  than  us  poor 
men,  and  I'm  so  glad  to  get  this  statement 
of  the  wonderful  meeting  we  had  at  the 
commemorative  ceremony  In  honor  of  Robert 
E  Lee  at  Stratford  Hall  May  7,  19fll.  Well, 
this  will  go  In  our  Congrkssionai.  Rscord 
which  goes  to  every  human  being  in  this 
great  Nation  of  ours.  It  wUl  go  to  every 
library  in  the  United  States  and  many,  many 
foreign  lands.  You  tmd  General  Taylor  and 
everybody  else  there,  and  they  were  all  great 
and  good  people,  told  my  wife  and  me  so 
many  things  that  we  had  never  known  be- 
fore about  Robert  E.  Lee. 

I  was  telling  my  kinsman,  who  Is  a  great 
historian,  Edward  Boykin,  about  your 
wonderful  meeting,  and  of  course  he  knew 
you,  and  he's  known  the  Forney  Johnston's 
all  his  life.  He  lives  down  at  Charlottesville, 
Va..  and  if  you  haven't  read  his  books,  I 
want  you  to  read  them.  He's  quite  a  writer 
and.  like  Robert  £.  Lee.  is  a  West  Pointer. 
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The  other  day  we  had  the  Joy  and  pleasure 
of  giving  Gen.  W.  K.  Wilson,  of  Alabama,  a 
party  In  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chambers 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  We  could  only 
get  a  group  of  140  people  In  there,  but  Gen- 
eral Wilson  had  Just  been  appointed  as  Chief 
of  the  Army  Engineers  of  this  whole  Nation. 
Its  about  the  first  time  the  South  has  had  a 
real  break  In  a  long,  long  time,  and  It  had 
to  make  us  feel  so  gocxl 

Today  we  are  feeling  sad  about  the  Free- 
dom Riders,  and  It  Just  makes  me  sick  I 
had  lunch  yesterday  with  Senator  Dick  Rus- 
sell and  Senator  John  Stennis  of  Missis- 
sippi, along  with  Congressman  Mendel 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina  and  many  other 
people.  I  wrote  Dick  and  John  a  letter  and 
will  enclose  a  copy. 

Everytlme  we  have  any  "f  our  friends  or 
kinsmen,  and  I  believe  we  told  you  we  had 
12  grandchildren  here,  we  tell  them  all  about 
this  Stratford  Hall.  Every  time  they  come, 
we  take  them  to  Mt  Vernon  to  see  the  home 
of  our  first  President,  George  Washington, 
and  then  the  next  place  we  take  them  is  to 
the  Lee  Mansion  across  the  Potomac,  where 
you  can  look  over  and  see  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  I've  thought  a  lot  of  times 
that  Robert  E  Lee  should  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy  However,  Jeff 
Davis  did  a  good  job  but  1  don't  think  he 
had  a  publicity  man.  .Anyway,  they  were  all 
so  great  and  so  good  and  there's  nothing  we 
can  do  that  will  let  the  whole  wide  world 
know  about  Robert  E  Lee  and  Jeff  Davis  and 
all  the  great  men  like  the  Forney  Johnstons' 
forefathers  and  so  many  of  our  great  and 
good  forefathers,  who  fought  m  that  war  of 
the  long,  long  ago. 

Well,  you're  doing  a  good  job  and  some 
great  work.  You  had  stars  in  your  eves, 
and  your  talk  certainly  inspired  us.  I  want 
to  tell  you  this.  Mrs.  Griffin — I  enjoyed  your 
remarks  even  more  than  I  did  General  Tay- 
lor's, because  you  were  so  sincere,  so  serious 
and  what  you  had  to  say  you  said  it  In  such 
a  wonderful  way  that  we  can  never  forget  it. 
but  will  always  remember,  and  as  I've  said 
before,  never  forget  it 

I  hope  that  if  you  come  this  way.  you're 
going  to  come  see  us.  We'd  love  to  have  you, 
and  we've  talked  about  you  many  times.  I 
talked  to  Forney  Johnston  a  long  time  on 
Sunday  about  the  freedom  riders  In  our 
beloved  Southland.  What  a  mistake  and  a 
tragedy.  I  wanted  his  advice  because  I  was 
told  by  the  great  James  Davis  who  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  a  long  time  ago 
down  In  Tennessee,  and  this  great  Davis  and 
I  were  great  friends  until  he  went  to  his 
reward,  and  he  told  me  that  our  own  Forney 
Johnston  had  one  of  the  greatest  legal  brains 
in  this  Nation.  For  that  matter,  he  has  the 
greatest  of  anywhere  on  earth.  Forney 
Johnston  and  his  family  and  my  family  and 
I  have  been  friends  all  of  our  lives,  and  we're 
so  glad  now  that  they  Introduced  us  to  you, 
because  the  Johnstons  and  the  Boyklns,  and 
we  want  to  Include  you  and  all  the  other 
great  people  who  think  like  you.  as  our 
friends  and  we'll  all  try  to  go  along  together, 
marching  to  the  end  together  In  this  world 
and  then  In  the  world  to  come. 

With  every  good  wish  to  you  and  your 
husband  in  which  Cello  and  all  the  folks 
here  who  met  you  Join  me,  and  may  God 
bless  you  and  give  you  strength  to  carry  on 
and  hoping  we  are  going  to  have  the  Joy  and 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  real  soon,  I  am 
Devotedly  your  friend. 

Frank  W   Boykin. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Commemorative  Ceremony  in  Honor  of 
Gen.  Robert  E  Lee,  STRAxroRD  Hall.  May- 
7.  1961 

( Before  the  ceremony  tlie  Virginia  Military 
Institute  Band  with  the  color  guard 
marched,  maneuvered,  and  played,  thrilling 
to  behold  and  Inspiring  to  hear.  Just  be- 
fore  the   ceremony  proper  began,   the  band 


played  "Dixie"  to  great  enthusiasm  and  many 
cheers,) 

Mrs.  GRirriN.  We  wiU  open  this  com- 
memorative ceremony  with  the  invocation 
by  Mr.  Treadwell  Davison,  rector  of  St,  James 
Church.  Montross. 

Mr.  Davison.  Let  us  bow  our  heads  in 
prayer. 

Almighty  God.  out  Heavenly  Father,  who 
has  given  us  this  good  land  for  our  heritage, 
we  humbly  beseech  Thee  that  we  always 
avail  ourselves  of  Thy  favor  and  always  re- 
joice to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land  with 
honorable  industry  and  sound  learning. 
Save  us  from  violence,  discord  and  confu- 
sion, from  pride  and  arrogancy,  and  from 
every  evil  way.  Defend  our  liberties  and 
fashion  one  united  peoples  from  the  many 
who  came  here  with  different  kindreds  and 
different  tongues;  Imbue  with  Thy  wisdom 
of  spirit  those  to  whom  in  Thy  name  we 
entrust  the  authority  of  government  that 
there  may  be  justice  and  peace  at  home,  and 
that  through  obedience  to  Thy  law,  we  may 
show  forth  Thy  praise  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  In  the  time  of  prosperity  fill 
our  hearts  with  thankfulness.  In  the  day 
of  trouble  suffer  not  our  trust  in  Thee  to 
fall  All  of  which  we  ask  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Mrs.  Griffin.  The  magnificent  band  of  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  will  lead  us  all 
in  singing  "How  Firm  a  Foundation,"  the 
favorite  hymn  of  General  Lee. 

[Band  plays  and  all  slng.| 

Mrs.  Griffin  I  have  just  had  word  tliat  m 
the  audience  today  there  is  a  woman  who  is 
the  only  living  daughter  of  a  Confederate 
general.  Gen,  Clement  A.  Evans,  who  served 
first  under  General  Gordon,  and  then,  at 
General  Gordon's  death,  became  general  in 
charge  of  that  famous  brigade,  Mrs.  George 
Eyre  Llpplncott,  of  Philadelphia.  I  wish 
very  mvich  Mrs.  Llpplncott  would  stand  so 
that  we  might  salute  her  in  spirit.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  would  like  to  add  that  Mrs.  Llp- 
plncott is  the  treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Stratford  Committee. 

There  are.  here  on  the  platform,  two  people 
who  share  most  practically  in  my  welcome  to 
you  today.  It  Is  they,  who  with  their  com- 
mittees have  worked  out  the  plans  and  de- 
tails for  this  occasion.  They  are  Mrs.  Albert 
C.  Bruce,  of  Baltimore,  director  for  Mary- 
land, and  chairman  of  the  Stratford  War 
Centennial  Committee,  Mrs.  Bruce  (ap- 
plause):  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Robertson,  chairman 
of  the  War  Centennial  Committee  for  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  Mr.  Robertson 
[applause].  There  are  other  members  of 
these  committees  who  have  worked  with 
equal  generosity  and  selfishness.  I  wish  I 
might  mention  each  and  every  one.  I  mtist 
mention  three,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Shlppen  of  George- 
town, director  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  gave  us  her  house  as  headquarters  for 
meetings  in  Washington,  w^ho  Journeyed 
many  times  to  Stratford  and  to  Baltimore 
and  to  UppervlUe;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kellogg,  of 
Queen  Anne,  Md.,  director  at  large,  who  with 
her  husband  has  spent  endless  days  at  Strat- 
ford working  out  details  for  today:  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hunter  deButts,  director  on  the  board 
as  representative  of  the  Lee  family  and  chair- 
man of  the  exhibit  "The  Lengthening  Shadow 
of  Lee."  I  might  add  that  Mr.  Kellogg  and 
Mr.  deButts  have  assisted  nobly.  At  times 
husbands  are  invaluable  adjuncts. 
[Laughter,] 

Mr,  Robertson  is  going  to  read  us  a  cable- 
gram from  England,  the  country  that  in  the 
colonial  days  of  Thomas  Lee  we  called  the 
mother  country.    Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Thank  you.  Madam 
Chairman.  If  I  may  trespass  up>on  your 
time  for  only  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  In- 
dicate and  remind  all  of  you  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Westmoreland  County  Super- 
visors has  specifically  asked  me  to  echo 
President  Griffin's  kind  welcome  to  you  all  on 
behalf  of  Westmoreland  County.  And  now, 
it  might  be  of  Interest  to  all  of  you  to  know 


that  the  Viscountess  Dowager  Lady  Nancy 
AstcH-  has  sent  us  the  following  telegram  in 
response  to  our  Invitation  to  her  to  be  pres- 
ent with  us  this  day:  I  quote:  "I  deeply  re- 
,  gret  cannot  accept  kind  invitation.  I  shall 
be  thinking  of  you  on  May  7.  Over  50  years 
absence  from  Virginia  has  not  damped  my 
rebel  ardor.  Signed — Nancy  Astor."  [Ap- 
plause,] 

Mrs,  Griffin .  From  our  hearts  we  wel- 
come you  each  and  every  one  to  Stratford 
Hall,  Stratford  Hall  is  yours  and  mine.  It 
is  ours,  for  It  belongs  to  every  one  of  us, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  as  a  living  part 
of  our  beginnings  as  a  nation. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  for  us  to  gather 
here  today  to  commemorate  the  tragic  era 
of  our  country  and  to  honor  a  man  who  has 
become  for  all  Americans  an  embodiment  of 
faith  and  courage  and  loyalty  and  honor, 
the  imperishable  realities  by  which  we  live. 
May  each  and  every  one  of  us  take  back 
into  the  terrifying  presence  of  our  modern 
world  something  of  the  strength  of  the  man- 
sion's walls  of  homemade  brick,  and  some- 
thing of  the  serenity  of  pastures,  woods  and 
fields  and  gardens.  Above  all,  may  we  take 
back  with  us  the  strength  and  serenity  of  the 
Invisible,  spiritual  presence  of  Robert  Ed- 
ward Lee.  that  stands  guard  day  and  night 
over  Stratford  Hall,  the  house  where  he  was 
bom.     [Applause] 

May  I  now  have  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  introducing  to  you  someone  who  to  many 
of  you  needs  no  introduction.  He  has  served 
Virginia  and  his  country  in  many  ways  both 
civic  and  legal,  and  always  with  distinction, 
a  son  of  Virginia  in  the  noble  tradition  of 
Virginia.  Mr  Louis  F.  Powell. 

Mr  Po-An.i  Mrs.  Griffin  and  the  founda- 
tion deserve  warm  commendation  for  their 
clioice  of  Gen  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  as  the 
speaker  on  this  significant  occasion.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  anyone  else  who  is  so 
vmlquely  qualified  to  play  the  leading  role 
In  this  commemorative  ceremony  in  honor  of 
General  Lee. 

The  careers  of  our  speaker  and  of  General 
Lee  have  much  in  common.  Both  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors  from  the  U.S.  MUi- 
tary  Academy;  both  were  field  commanders 
of  great  courage  and  ability;  both  served 
with  distinction  In  crises  which  deeply  af- 
fected the  history  of  their  time.  It  is  un- 
disputed that  both  Will  live  forever  in  the 
annals  of  military  science  as  among  the 
greatest  of  American  generals. 

But  each  of  these  remarkable  men  might 
well  prefer  to  be  remembered  primarily  for 
other  contributions.  When  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  ended.  General  Lee  turned 
to  education  rather  than  to  business  or  more 
remunerative  pursuits.  Near  the  end  of  his 
5  fruitful  years  as  president  of  Washington 
College,  the  New  York  Herald  commented 
that  General  Lee's  Innovations  in  education 
were  "likely  to  make  as  great  an  impression 
upon  our  "old-fogy"  schools  and  colleges — as 
did  his  military  tactics  upon  the  "old-fogy" 
commanders  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  rebel- 
lion" (Dr  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines,  a 
leading  authority  on  General  Lee.  said  this: 
"The  5  years  of  Lee's  presidency  of  Wash- 
ington College  were  characterized  by  a  vigor, 
a  clarity  of  vision,  a  wisdom  of  policy  that 
constitute  one  of  the  notable  episodes  in  the 
history  of  American  education. ") 

Perhaps  inspired  in  part  by  General  Lee's 
distinction  as  a  soldier-scholar.  General 
Taylor  has  become  the  leading  soldier- 
scholar  of  our  time.  An  accomplished  lin- 
qulst  (with  fluency  in  seven  foreign  lan- 
guages!. General  "Taylor  returned  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  to  become  Its  youngest  superintendent 
since  Douglas  MacArthur. 

His  first  Interest  was  to  broaden  and  reor- 
ganize the  curriculum,  with  Increased  em- 
phasis on  a  liberal  education  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  When  shortsighted  critics  thought 
this  was  unnecessary,  he  prophetically  said: 
"War    today   Is   four    dimensional— military. 
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political,  ideolo^cal,  and  economic.  Nobody 
in  tlM  armed  services  shoxild  rUe  atwve  the 
rank  of  corporal  wbo  doesn't  have  some  con- 
ception of  all  of  these  elements." 

General  Taylor  turned  again  to  a  new 
and  challenging  experiment  In  education  at 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  As  commanding 
general  o(  the  8th  Army,  he  then  organ- 
ized special  schools  for  the  thousands  of 
OI's  who  had  enjoyed  less  than  eight  grades 
of  formal  schooling. 

When  General  Taylor  became  Chief  of 
StaJBT  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  1955,  he  was 
simong  the  few  who  fully  understood  the 
new  dimensions  of  the  world  situation.  In 
urging  a  reappraisal  of  American  strategy, 
he  reoognlEed  that  hydrogen  missiles — though 
necessary  to  our  defense— are  ineffectual 
in  the  new  type  of  warfare  being  waged 
relentlessly  by  our  Communist  enemies.  As 
subsequent  events  have  unhappily  demon- 
strated, the  techniques  of  this  new  warfare — 
propaganda,  sabotage,  infiltration,  and  revo- 
lution— have  enabled  the  Communists  to 
make  grave  inroads  upcMi  the  free  world. 

When  the  recent  Cuban  debacle  pro- 
foundly shocked  America,  the  President  made 
an  urgent  call  for  General  Taylor.  Putting 
aside  overnight  his  enchanting  position  as 
President  of  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  General  Taylor  returned  to 
Washington.  His  special  nxission,  vital  to 
the  safety  of  oxu-  country,  Is  to  review  U.S. 
policy  and  capabilities  with  respect  to  these 
new  techniques  of  warfare  which  have 
placed  freedom  in  such  peril. 

It  Is  reassuring  to  his  fellow  countrymen, 
and  Indeed  to  free  peoples  all  over  the 
world,  that  In  this  time  of  unique  crisis  we 
have  a  Marwell  Taylor. 

It  is  now  my  personal  privilege  to  present 
to  you  this  distinguished  soldier,  scholar, 
and  statesman — Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 

(General  '..ylor  thanked  Mr.  Powell  for 
his  introduction,  and  then  addressed  the 
audience.) 

General  Taylor.  I  was  very  happy  Indeed 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  come  here  to 
Stratford  on  this  particular  occasion.  When 
I  did  so  I  thoxight  I  might  come  more  lei- 
surely and  perhaps  better  prepared  to  face 
this  congregation  of  those  who  are  devoted 
to  General  Lee.  Unfortunately,  my  sudden 
call  to  Washington  resulted  in  my  being, 
more  or  lees,  cloistered  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pentagon.  I  saw  the  sun  today  for  the  first 
time  in  2  weeks.  But  I  came  today  feeling 
Indeed  inspired  by  the  opportiuiity  to  leave 
Washington  and  come  here  to  Virginia  to 
%vl8lt  the  birthplace  of  the  great  American, 
Kobert  E.  Lee,  to  whom  America,  indeed  our 
#hole  Western  World,  owes  so  much. 

I  have  long  been  a  student  of  the  career 
of  General  Lee,  not  in  that  scholarly  sense 
of  some  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
audience,  but  feeling  Indeed  in  a  very  in- 
direct sense  that  he  has  infiuenced  my  life 
as  he  has  the  lives  of  countless  other  Ameri- 
cans. I  first  received  my  military  bed,  if 
one  may  call  it  that,  at  the  feet  of  an  un- 
reconstructed Confederate  soldier  in  Mis- 
souri, who  taught  me  warfare  as  he  had 
known  It  in  the  days  of  the  ClvU  War  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Although  he  had  never 
served  in  Virginia,  and  had  never  met  Gen- 
eral Lee,  it  was  from  him  that  I  first  sensed 
that  reverence  for  this  great  man  in  the 
heart  of  a  Confederate  soldier  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  battlefields  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  And  I  am  sure,  to  a 
large  degree.  It  was  that  feeling  for  the  great 
presence  in  the  distance  that  interested  me 
at  first  in  the  military  profession  and  in 
West  Point. 

I  might  interject  that  grandfather  always 
followed  my  career  after  I  left  West  Point 
with  great  interest.  He  didn't  imderstand 
this  Army  in  which  I  was  serving  because 
it  was  quite  different  from  the  Army  that 
he  knew.  He  bad  a  certain  contempt,  I  felt. 
for  the  redtape  and  formality  of  the  modern 
Army.    I  recall  that  as  a  second  lieutenant, 


after  serving  for  a  while  in  the  Engineers. 
I  wanted  to  transfer  to  Field  Artillery.  It 
took  me  6  months  or  more  of  correspondence 
with  the  War  Department  to  get  the  trans- 
fer. Grandfather  Just  didn't  understand 
that.  He  said,  "You  know  when  I  wanted 
to  transfer  from  the  Cavalry  to  the  Infantry 
It  took  no  time  at  all."  I  said,  "Grandfather, 
what  happened?"  "Oh."  he  said,  "My  horse 
died."    I  Laughter.] 

Perhaps  the  first  time  I  ventured  to  make 
a  public  speech  was  in  1912.  as  a  sophomore 
in  high  school,  when  I  delivered  an  oration 
on  Robert  E.  Lee.  I've  read  it  siuco,  and  I 
must  say,  frankly.  It  was  rather  bad.  All 
it  had  to  commend  it  wa.s  that  peroration 
of  V.  H.  Hill,  which  I  still  read  with  a  cer- 
tain   thrill.     "Lee  was  a  Caesar  without  his 

ambition,    a   Frederick    without   his ; 

a  Napoleon  without  his  selflshnes.'«,  and 
a  Washington  without  his  reward"  But 
whatever  the  quality  of  the  oration,  it  won 
the  gold  medal.  And  No.  2  was  about  the 
Apostle  Paul,  I  recall.  Rather  tough  com- 
petition even  for  General  Lee.     (Laughter  ] 

Anyone  who  has  lived  long  .it  West  Point 
has  felt  that  he  is  indeed  in  that  "length- 
ening shadow  of  Robert  E.  Lee  "  I  often 
reflected,  when  I  was  a  cadet  and  later  as 
an  instructor  and  a  Superintendent,  how 
many  cadets  were  at  West  Point  because  it 
was  indeed  General  Lee's  school.  It  cer- 
tainly influenced  me  in  the  choice  of  a  mili- 
tary career,  and  I  am  sure  that  many,  and 
jjerhaps  most,  southern  cadets  have  gone  t-o 
West  Point  influenced  In  a  large  deeree 
by  this  fact  of  history.  I  lived  for  4  years 
in  the  house  at  West  Point  which  Wiis  also 
General  Lee's  house,  and  thereby  h.mgs  an- 
other tale. 

Arriving  at  West  Point  In  1945  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  very  young  and  very  in- 
experienced young  ofHccr.  accustomed  to  the 
problems  of  battlefield,  but  not  the  problems 
of  public  relations  in  the  civilian  c<^m- 
munities  of  the  United  States,  I  looked  over 
the  requirements  of  West  Point,  and  very 
quickly  detemiined  that  the  cadets  were 
badly  in  need  of  new  barracks,  and  having 
determined  that  fact,  the  next  qviestion,  of 
course,  was  where  to  build  the  new  bar- 
racks. Well,  there  Is  obviously  Just  one  place 
where  a  barracks  cotild  be  quickly  constructed 
and  that  was  the  spot  of  the  Superintend- 
ent's house,  so  I  came  to  Wa.^hini,'ton  with  a 
very  fine  proposal,  a  very  logical  one,  I 
thought.  "Let's  tear  down  that  house  and 
build  a  b£irracks."  My  friends,  it  was  not  the 
Congressmen's  objections  to  the  bill  that 
we  provided,  but  largely  you  ladles  of  Vir- 
ginia who  wrote  me  letters  on  this  subject, 
not  that  the  cadets  were  to  get  barracks,  but 
I  was  about  to  defame,  to  destroy,  to  com- 
mit sacrilege  against  the  house  where  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  had  slept  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  you  won.  That  house  is  still  there,  b^it 
to  this  day  I  believe  General  Lee  was  on  my 
side.  I  think  he  would  have  said,  "The  pur- 
pose of  this  Academy  is  to  make  better  cadets, 
and  not  to  make  generals  comfortable  "  Also 
in  that  house,  over  the  mantelpiece,  is  a 
picture  of  General  Lee  in  the  tmiform  which 
he  wore  as  Superintendent.  I  have  a.sked 
many  a  southern  cadet  when  he  came  out  to 
dinner.  "Well,  who  do  you  think  that  Is  over 
the  mantel?"  He  wouldn't  know.  "Well, 
that's  General  Lee."  "Oh."  he  said,  "Don't 
tell  me.  General  Lee  in  a  Yankee  coat." 
[Laughter.] 

Until  the  sesquicentennial  of  West  Point, 
there  was  no  picture  of  General  Lee  or 
any  Confederate  graduate  of  West  Point  In 
his  Confederate  uniform.  Whether  this  was 
deliberate  policy  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sesquicentennial  it 
was  planned  that  General  Lee  would  be 
hung  In  a  proper  portrait  In  the  library, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Civil  War  of 
1864.  The  painting  which  we  had  made  was 
a  companion  piece  to  General  Grant,  which 
has    been    hanging    for    a    long    while    in 


color  mauve,  exactly  in  size  and  in  propor- 
tion. I  had  the  great  honor  of  dedicating 
the  hanging  of  that  portrait  in  the  library. 
They  put  it  out,  I  think  somewhat  to  the 
unhapplness  of  the  officers  on  duty  at  West 
Point  Both  of  these  generals  have  their 
coats  brazenly  unbuttoned,  which  was  the 
least  truth,  I  thought,  that  an  unbut- 
toned coat  was  not  an  essential  to  military 
genius  I  hope  the  cadets  from  VMI  du 
\u>i  take  note. 

Not  only  did  the  shadow  of  General  Lee 
fall  over  West  Point,  It  falls  over  the  en- 
tire Army.  I  know  of  no  General  of  any 
nation  whfise  campaigns  have  been  studied 
with  any  preater  detail  by  American  students 
of  war  I  would  say,  however,  that  in  the 
Army  of  which  I  have  known,  it  was  not, 
I>erhaps.  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  Lee's 
campaigns  which  attracted  attention  as 
much  as  his  traits  of  leadership.  How  to 
analyze  this  great  man  and  to  determine 
his  tremendous  hold  over  his  soldiers.  His 
ability  to  take  a  ragged  Army  against  vastly 
fcupcnor  strength,  and  manpower,  and  mate- 
riel, to  win  the  brilliant  victories  which  fell 
to  the  glory  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. In  analyzing  leadership  one  tries  to 
find  those  qualities  which,  if  analyzed  and 
separated,  may  Indeed  serve  to  guide  others 
wiio  take  leadership  of  American  manpow- 
er in  battle  as  their  career.  It  seems  to  me 
that  General  Lee  was  unique  in  having 
learned  how  to  lead  the  American  volun- 
teer ( I  specify  the  volunteer  because  the 
prolilem  of  leading  the  professional  soldier 
in  tmies  of  peace  is  quite  different  from  lead- 
ing this  American  Nation  in  time  of  war). 
Baron  Von  Steuben,  the  Prussian  general 
who  helped  W;\shlngton  train  the  American 
Continental,  made  a  famous  statement  which 
has  been  studied  and  written  and  enlarged 
on  the  wails  of  our  military  school.  Von 
Steuben,  after  working  with  Washington's 
Army  wrote  bAck  to  a  friend  in  Europe,  "The 
American  soldier  Is  not  like  the  European 
soldier.  You  tell  your  man,  do  this,  and 
he  does  it.  but  you  must  tell  an  American  sol- 
dier why  he  must  do  it.  and  then  he  does  it. ' 
So  that  ability  to  recognize  that  the  Ameri- 
can civilian  in  arms  must  Indeed  kpow  tlie 
why  of  things  and  understand  that  he  Is 
not  a  serial  number  in  some  record  book,  but 
an  individual  who  is  respected  as  an  individ- 
ual, was,  I  believe,  the  key  to  General  Lee's 
great  gift  of  leadership.  And.  I  believe,  that 
those  Americans  who  have  been  success- 
ful in  leading  the  American  civilian  soldier 
in  battle,  have  also  displayed,  perhaps  in 
different  specific  forms,  those  fundamental 
qur.lltles  of  human  understanding  with  re- 
giU-d  to  the  American  soldier. 

I  know  also  that  Lee  had  that  disarming 
quality  of  asking  the  opinions  of  subordi- 
nates. What  greater  flattery  could  there 
have  been  for  a  colonel,  before  the  Battle 
of  Getty.-burg,  than  to  have  been  a^ked  by 
General  Lee  what  he  thought  about  the 
plans  of  the  battle.  I  noted  throughout  my 
career  that  those  great  senior  officers  who 
did  that  always  received  the  respect  and  the 
undying  loyalty  of  their  supporters. 

Again,  if  you  will  pardon  an  autoblo- 
grapiiical  note.  I  worked  for  a  great  soldier. 
a  great  American,  a  great  V^lrglnian.  a  grad- 
uate of  VMI,  George  Marshall.  I  was  a  ma- 
jor shortly  before  Pearl  Harbor,  one  of  tliose 
military  secretaries  who  come  before  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  or  did  in  those  days,  each 
day  with  papers  from  the  general  staff  to 
receive  the  decision  of  the  chief.  The  first 
time  I  did  this  was  quite  a  harrowing  ex- 
perience, because  General  Marshall  was  not 
o!ie  in  who.se  presence  you  appeared  lightly 
and  without  adequate  preparation,  and  the 
first  paper  on  which  I  had  to  explain  and 
upon  which  I  had  to  receive  his  Judgment 
WM  really  world  shaking.  The  question  was, 
"Should  the  Army  activate  two  additional 
companies  of  National  Guard  In  Alaska?" 
Duly  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
issue.  I  had  literally  memorized  the  paper 
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and  sat  in  front  of  the  great  man,  recited 
the  pros  and  cons,  and  then  leaned  back  and 
said.  "General  Marshall,  what  Is  your  deci- 
.sion?"  He  looked  me  squarely  In  the  eye, 
and  said.  "Taylor,  what  do  you  think  about 
If"  I  nearly  fell  off  my  chair.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a  major  had  a  right  to 
)irive  an  opinion  about  a  subject  which  was 
being  referred  to  the  Clilef  of  Staff  But  I 
can  assure  you,  from  tliat  time  on  I  never 
went  into  George  Marshall's  presence  with- 
out having  some  opinion  on  any  subject,  no 
matter  how  great 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  I  read  the  record  of 
General  Lee  he  had  that  ability  of  getting 
young  men  around  liim  who  were  tremen- 
d(jusly  Inspired  with  being  m  his  presence 
and  being  helpers  in  a  great  cause  And. 
of  course,  that  in  the  long  run  Is  the  ex- 
planation and  surces.s  oi  any  great  leader. 
'I'iie  fact  that  he  has  able  men  about  him 
and  has  formed  them  into  an  effective  team. 

After  every  war  the  military  leaders  sit 
down  ;uid  analy/-t  the  !esRt)ns  and  try  Ui  de- 
cide why  men  flght  well,  or  sometimes  why 
men  fight  badly.  Alter  World  War  II  we 
did  this.  We  had  the  psychologists,  the 
doctors,  the  students  of  sociology  We  had 
iUl  the  brains  of  America  involved  in  v.-u-ious 
studies  analyzing  the  success  of  induidunls 
and  units  under  conditions  rf  battle.  I 
was  never  entirely  satisfied  with  the  rather 
tcciinical  answers  which  came  from  these 
cuninutlecs.  because,  it  seemed  to  me.  that 
as  we  studied  military  history,  the  reasons 
for  success  In  battle  of  various  units  is 
f,ilrly  simple.  In  the  first  place,  tiie  men  have 
developed  confidence  in  one  another.  I  used 
to  examine  my  own  divi;,lon,  the  101st  Air- 
borne, after  battle,  and  talk  to  the  men,  and 
try  to  find  out  why  they  had  performed  so 
well.  Inevitably,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
wh.it  I  th'Uglit  ab.iut  them  particularly, 
but  it  was  what  Bill,  and  Jim.  and  John,  the 
•soldiers  on  the  right  and  left,  who  had  been 
wltli  them  from  Normandy  all  through  the 
battles  of  Europe,  how  Uiey  felt,  and  how 
nnpossible  it  would  have  been,  as  they  would 
liave  said,  "to  be  cincken  in  the  face  of  D 
Ciimpany.  '  When  tliat  ieciing  of  confidence 
is  in  a  small  unit,  you  can  always  rely  upon 
it.  Tlie  problem  then  is  to  extend  that  kind 
of  mutual  confidence  to  a  larger  unit  And 
in  that  General  Lee  was  sjiectacularly  suc- 
cessful in  getting  that  confidence  throughout 
all  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  was 
aided,  of  course,  by  the  tliird  and  final  re- 
qvurenient  for  successful  development  of 
military  units;  namely,  the  kind  of  faith  in 
the  cause  for  which  the  Army  fought.  I 
ha>e  often  reflected  upon  tlie  fivct  that  the 
.^rmy  of  Northern  Virginia,  the  Stonewall 
Brigade,  did  not  require  any  of  those,  what 
we  cull.  "I  and  E  '  officers,  the  officers  to  ex- 
plain what  is  going  on  in  the  world  to  the 
trocips,  and  get  tliem  to  understand  why  they 
are  wearing  a  uniform.  I  am  svire  there  was 
no  I  and  E  officer  on  General  Lee's  staff, 
and  that  there  was  none  needed  on  that  stuff, 
because,  down  to  the  last  ranking  private, 
there  was  a  deep  understanding  of  the  cai:.=e 
for  which  that  man  fought  So  that  in  com- 
bination then  I  think,  you  can  find  in  Gen- 
eral Lee's  command,  confidence  in  the  man 
to  his  right  and  left,  confidence  in  the  overall 
commander,  and  a  devotion  to  a  cause  whicli 
indeed  explains  why  a  small  ragged  army  won 
victories  against  superior  odds  for  4  long 
years. 

Since  then.  I  would  say.  tliat  General  Lee 
has  cast  his  shadow  across  the  American 
Army  is  pointing  the  way  to  proper  leader- 
ship of  American  citizen  soldiers.  I  think, 
as  the  years  go  by.  that  that  shadow  indeed 
extends  across  the  entire  Nation.  Today 
indeed  it  Is  well  and  thnely  that  we  in  1961 
look  back  a  hundred  yi  ars  on  the  problems 
and  the  dangers  of  1861.  because  we  too  are 
living  In  a  dangerous  age.  The  problems  are 
different,  but  the  hazards  are  Just  as  great, 
and  today,  as  in  1861,  there  is  that  require- 


ment of  high-minded  leadership  which  Gen- 
eral Lee  exemplified.  He  wrote  In  one  of  his 
letters.  "It  Is  to  men  of  high  integrity  and 
commanding  intellect  that  the  country  must 
look  to  give  character  to  her  councti."  Cer- 
tainly today,  as  we  live  under  the  threat  of 
general  atomic  war.  we  need  men  of  high 
integrity  and  commanding  intellect  in  our 
national  council.  We  have  seen  the  erosion 
of  the  free  world  by  forces  which  are  both 
dangerous  and  with  which  It  is  dlflScult  to 
deal.  We  have  seen  the  effect  of  an  alien 
creed  infiltrated  even  into  our  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  are  observing,  perhaps,  the 
mo;,t  spect.icular  phenomenon  of  this  decade, 
ihe  growtli  of  China  and  the  expanding 
political  and  military  strength  in  tlie  East. 
Faced  with  all  of  these  challengc-s  and  at- 
tacks of  an  insidious  and  sinister  character, 
wc  are  uncertain  in  our  national  councils 
how  indeed  to  utilize  our  strength.  We  ha\e 
the  feeling  of  great  assets,  human  and  mute- 
rial,  available  to  our  country,  but  thus  far 
we  have  "ocen  uncertain  of  how  to  organize 
them  effect. vely  We  do  not  yet  learn  how 
to  use  oiir  political,  our  military,  our 
ecov.omic.  and  our  moral  assets  in  tliat  sin- 
gle unifying  way  to  obtain  national  objective 
which  seems  to  be  the  gift  of  our  dangerous 
opponent.  Certainly  at  a  time  like  this,  the 
leadership  which  Genenal  Lee  gave  to  tiie 
South  is  the  kind  of  leadership  we  need  on  a 
national,  indeed  on  an  International  basis. 
And  as  we  look  ahead,  we  need  also  his 
calmness,  his  refusal  to  be  rufOed.  his  ability 
to  concentrate  his  great  ability  without  fenr 
and  without  nervousness. 

So,  we  indeed  need  men  with  the  char- 
acter of  Lee  In  the  council  which  make  the 
decisions  in  the  years  ahead.  Our  hope.  I 
believe,  lies  In  a  deepened  faith  in  our 
cause,  as  the  .\rmy  of  Northern  Virginia  liad 
a  great  cause,  we  Indeed  have  one  today,  out 
one  which  is  not  appreclateed  In  that  deep 
Finrere  sense  In  which  it  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  Confederate  soldiers.  We  need  in- 
deed men  of  high  Integrity  and  command- 
ing intellect  to  lead  us  forward  In  a  period 
when  we  must  sacrifice,  to  which  we  must 
give  ra'^re  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  posses- 
sions, to  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  .'.nd 
down  that  path  of  sacrifice  and  abnegation 
wo  m\:ri  be  guided  by  the  spirit  cf  Robert 
E    Lee 

Mrs.  Griftin.  We  will  concltide  this  com- 
m:mnratlve  ceremony  with  the  benedict  on 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Lawrence  Mason  of  Co  ale 
Parish 

Mr  M.^soN.  Let  us  pray. 

.\lmighty  God,  who  are  the  Father  of  all 
men  upon  the  earth,  most  heartily  we  pi  ay 
Thee  to  protect  thy  children,  and  to  lead 
the  nations  into  the  way  of  peace.  May  the 
God  of  our  fathers  be  within  us  to  refresh 
us,  before  us  to  guide  us.  above  us  to  blsss 
us,  beneath  us  to  hold  us  up,  who  liveth  and 
reicneth  one  God,  world  without  c:id. 
Anien. 
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Mr.  VSTEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  report 
of  the  national  projects  committee  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  recent 


48th  National  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  held 
in  Washington  on  May  24-27.  1961. 

The  permanent  national  projects  com- 
mittee of  the  congiess  consists  of  an 
outstanding  expert  on  water-resource 
problems  from  each  of  the  major  drain- 
age basins  of  the  United  States.  They 
serve  \vithout  compensation  of  any  kind 
whrtsoever  and  bear  r.ll  of  their  own 
expenses  when  coming  to  Washington 
and  while  here  serving  on  this  commit- 
tee. 

The  committee's  purpose  is  to  assist 
the  sponsors  of  projects  in  preparing  and 
presenting  their  data,  so  that  they  may 
be  placed  in  line  for  approval.  The  proj- 
ects recommended  by  the  committee  and 
endor.'^ed  by  the  congress  are  vigorously 
pressed  for  inclusion  in  the  Grovern- 
menfs  public  works  program,  and  ap- 
propriations or  allocation  of  funds 
sought  therefor. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  members  of  vhis 
committee  for  their  public -spirited  serv- 
ice in  an  effort  to  assist  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  povernmental 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  these  public  works,  as  well  as  the 
people  in  the  areas  to  be  served  thereby. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who 
.served  at  its  recent  session  are  as  follow?: 

PF.O.TFCTS    COMMrrTF' 

Representative  Phil  Weaver,  Fails 
City.Nebr  .cl;a.:man. 

New  England  divi.'.ion:  WiUiain  S. 
Wise,  executive  .secretary.  Flood  and  Wa- 
ter Policv  Commission,  State  of  Con- 
necticut, Hartford,  Conn. 

North  Atlantic  division:  Bii;^.  Gen. 
James  H.  Stratton.  U.S.  Army,  retired, 
consulting  engineer.  New  York.  N.Y. 

South  Atlantic  division:  Col.  Georpe 
W.  Gillette,  US.  Army,  retired,  chair- 
man. Wilmina;ton  Port  and  Waterway 
Development  Commission.  Wilmir.ston, 
N.C. 

Soullnvestern  divioion;  Dale  Miller,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president.  Intracoastal  Ca- 
nal Association  of  Louisiana  and  Te\a^. 
Houston.  Tex 

Lower  Mississippi  Valley  division:  Hu 
B.  Myers,  chief  engineer.  Department  of 
Public  Works,  State  of  Louisiana.  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

North  Central  division:  Al  Han::en. 
comptroller,  city  of  Minneapolis.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  vice  chairman. 

Missouri  River  division:  John  B. 
Quinn.  executive  director.  Missouri  Val- 
ley Development  Association.  Inc..  Lin- 
coln. Nebr. 

Ohio  River  division:  J.  I.  Perrey.  chief 
engineer.  Indiana  Flood  Control  and  Wa- 
ter Resources  Commission,  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

North  Pacific  division:  Herbert  G. 
West,  executive  vice  president.  Inland 
Empire  Waterways  Association.  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

South  Pacific  division :  Vice  Adm.  Mur- 
rey L.  Royar.  U.S.  Navy,  retired.  Wash- 
ington representative,  Oakland,  Calif., 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Western  intermountain  region:  E.  W. 
Rising.  Wa.shington  representative.  State 
Water  Conservation  Board  of  Montana, 
Helena,  Mont. 
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for  the  redtape  and  formality  of  the  modern 
Army.    X  recall  that  as  a  second  lieutenant, 


a  companion  piece  to  General  Grant,  which 
has    been    hanging    for    a    long    while    In 


Duly  Impressed  with  the  Importance  of  this 
issue,  I  had  literally  memorized  the  paper 
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The  report  follows : 

R£3>ORT    or  THK    PBOJBCT8    COMMITTEI    TO    THE 

48th   Nation  Ai    Convention    or  the    Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  May 

26.   1961 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Buckman, 

President,     National     Rivers     and     Harbors 
Congress,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  pursuance  of  the 
call  of  the  President,  your  projects  commit- 
tee met  on  May  24,  1961,  to  consider  the 
projects  submitted  since  the  last  session  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
Hearings  were  afforded  all  who  made  appear- 
ance. 

The  committee  at  this  session  has  exam- 
ined 74  proposals  embracing  all  resource 
improvements  with  which  this  Congress  is 
concerned.  Including  navigable  waterways, 
harbors,  flood  control,  hurricane  protection, 
soil  conservation,  reclamation,  and  water 
conservation. 

Of  the  proposals  examined,  this  commit- 
tee is  convinced  that  13  constitute  projects 
sound  in  conception,  needful,  and  sufficient- 
ly advanced  in  status  to  warrant  endorse- 
ment, involving  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$161,641,000.  Fifteen  projects  appear  to  be 
without  sufficiently  advanced  development 
to  warrant  project  endorsement  at  this  time, 
but  are  believed  to  be  meritorious  and  enti- 
tled to  further  consideration  by  this  com- 
mittee. If  and  when  additional  information 
may  be  adequate  to  warrant  an  endorsed 
status.  We  find  that  on  32  proposals,  sur- 
veys have  been  authorized,  but  the  reports  of 
said  surveys  have  not  been  completed,  and 
we,  therefore,  recommend  in  these  cases  that 
the  Congress  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
complete  these  surveys  at  an  early  date  in 
order  that  action  may  be  taken  toward  clas- 
sification by  this  Congress.  We  find  14  pro- 
posals that  have  sufficient  merit  to  warrant 
detailed  investigation  and  recommend  that 
surveys  be  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
with  a  view  to  developing  projects  for  sub- 
sequent authorization. 

Appendix  A  of  this  repwrt  sets  forth  in  de- 
tail a  list  of  all  proposals  and  projects  ex- 
amined and  the  action  taken  thereon. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  concerning  the  economic 
recovery  and  growth  of  the  Nation,  stated 
that  the  country's  water  resources  program, 
including  flood  control,  irrigation,  naviga- 
tion, watershed  development,  water  pollution 
control,  and  water  desalinization.  require 
priority  attention.  He  indicated  that  the 
Nation  needs  to  develop  sound  and  uniform 
standards  for  cost  sharing  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  The  Presi- 
dent made  it  quite  clear  that  long-range 
energy  resource  development  and  accelerated 
programs  for  economical  production  of  energy 
from  nuclear  sources  were  essential  to  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
is  wholly  in  accord  with  the  economic  re- 
covery objectives  of  the  President. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  natural 
reFources,  President  Kennedy  summed  up 
the  situation  concerning  our  greatest  nat- 
lural  resource — water — by  saying,  "Our  avail- 
able water  supply  must  be  used  to  give 
maximum  benefits  for  all  purposes — hydro- 
electric power,  irrigation,  and  reclamation, 
navigation,  recreation,  health,  home,  and 
industry."  The  President  went  on  to  say. 
"If  all  areas  of  the  country  are  to  enjoy  a 
balanced  growth,  our  Federal  reclamation 
and  other  water  resource  programs  will  have 
to  give  increased  attention  to  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  and  power  supplies,  as  well 
as  irrigation  and  land  redemption." 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
echoes  the  objectives  and  goals  established  by 
the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  natural  resources. 

In  a  memorial  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  concerning  the 


development  of  Government  policy  with  re- 
spect to  water,  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  summarized  its  objectives  in 
this  highly  Important  field.  It  is  well  to 
repeat  those  objectives  at  this  time: 

"Water  supply  for  human  and  animal  con- 
sumption, agriculture,  hydroelectric  power 
generation  and  industrial  use;  river  and  har- 
bor development  for  maritime  and  Inland 
water  transportation;  pollution  abatement, 
irrigation  and  reclamation:  and  flood  and 
erosion  control  all  require  the  energetic  pur- 
suit of  an  enlightened  policy  If  the  gradual 
throttling  of  cur  national  economy  is  to  be 
prevented. 

"The  pollution  of  our  streams  and  under- 
ground water  sources  must  be  minimized  in 
order  that  suitable  supplies  for  human  and 
animal  consumption  and  for  Industrial  use 
shall   continue   to  be   adequate 

"Flood  and  erosion  control  which  serve 
to  conserve  ou.-  water  resources  and  to  pre- 
vent the  destructive  effects  of  excessive  pre- 
cipitation must  continue  to  be  principal 
objectives. 

"Our  defense  jxitential  wlU  depend  to  ,1 
very  important  extent  upon  the  optimum 
expansion  of  our  Internal  lines  of  transport 
by  the  development  of  our  inland  navlsratlnn 
channels.  These  should  be  planned,  de- 
veloped, extended  and  interconnected  In  (  r- 
der  to  afford  maximum  obtainable  relief  for 
the  transcontinental  rail  carriers  whenever 
the  intercoast  il  ocean  routes  may  be  un- 
available. 

"Widespread  and  continuing  research  with 
respect  to  wa":er.  its  nature,  oriijln,  occur- 
rence, functions,  uses,  management  and 
latent  develo]5mental  possibilities  Is  essen- 
tial in  developing  the  implem.-^ntatlon  of  a 
comprehensive    water    resources    policy." 

The  project  committee  notes  that  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources,  established  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  48  of  the  86th  Conercss.  as 
amended,  completed  its  studies  and  made  its 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  The 
select  committee  was  directed  to  make 
studies  to  de:ermine  the  extent  to  which 
water  resources  activities  in  the  United 
States  are  rel  ited  to  the  national  interest, 
and  of  the  e:;tent  and  character  of  water 
resources  actl  Itles,  both  govenmental  and 
nongovernmer  tal.  that  can  be  expected  to 
be  required  to  provide  the  qucintity  and 
quality  of  water  for  use  by  population.  at;ri- 
culture  and  liidustry  between  the  present 
time  and  1980  along  with  suitable  provision 
for  related  recreational  and  fi.sh  and  wild- 
life values;  to  :he  end  that  such  studies  and 
the  recommendations  based  thereon  may  be 
available  to  the  Senate  in  considering;  water 
resources  policies  for  the  future.  The  com- 
mittee made  -ome  90  studies,  coverint^  all 
aspects  of  water  resources  .ictivltles  In  the 
United  States,  and  has  held  extensive  hcar- 
ines  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  highly  important  nature 
of  the  studies  made  by  the  select  committee 
and  the  conclusions  reached,  the  projects 
committee  corsiders  it  beneficial  to  quote 
directly  from  he  select  committee's  report, 
as  follows: 

"The  natiarc.  the  immedi;icy  and  the 
gravity  of  the  v/ater  resources  problems  faced 
by  the  United  Estates  vary  greatly  from  region 
to  region,  but  it  is  clear  that  all  parts  of  the 
cotuitry  either  have  or  will  have  problems 
In  som.e  areas  they  could  become  quite  pain- 
ful, and  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  area.  In  fact,  the  commit- 
tee has  found  that  even  the  well-watered 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  arc  beginning  to 
share  the  same  concern  over  water  that  has 
been  felt  In  the  arid  West  since  its  early 
settlement.  As  urbanization  and  industrial 
development  Ir..  the  East  expands,  it  is  be- 
coming more  apparent  each  year  that  lack  of 
water  may  deter  growth  unless  early  action 
Is  taken  to  assure  a  continued  supply. 


"The  committee's  studies  show  that  exist- 
ing withdrawals  of  water,  now  on  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  about  300  billion  gallons 
daily,  will  be  doubled  by  1980  and  tripled  by 
the  year  2000  If  present  trends  are  continued. 
Of  even  greater  Importance,  however,  the 
studies  show  the  Importance  of  maintaining 
water  quality  through  pollution  abatement 
In  order  that  increased  reuse  of  water  will  be 
possible,  and  to  Improve  conditions  for 
recreation  and  for  conservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  to  support  increased  leisure  time 
activities  of  the  people. 

"The  basic  elements  of  a  program  to  enable 
the  Nation's  needs  for  water  to  be  met  are 
storage  facilities  to  increase  the  low  flow  of 
rivers  ar.d  sewage,  and  industrial  waste  col- 
lection and  treatment  facilities  to  maintain 
the  necessary  quality  of  water.  Tlie  cost  of 
this  [irogram  to  1980.  was  estimated  for  the 
committee  to  be  $12  billion  for  storage  and 
$42  billion  for  waste  collection,  a  total  of  $54 
billion.  The  exact  nature  of  the  program. 
and  of  auxiliary  programs  to  meet  other 
needs  m  the  field  nf  water  resources  such  as 
watershed  protection,  flood  control  naviga- 
tion, irrigation,  hydroelectric  power  genera- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  and 
recreation,  cannot  be  determined  with  preci- 
sion at  this  time  by  this  committee.  Formu- 
lation of  a  program  to  meet  the  Nation's' 
nr-edo  must  await  the  preparation  of  detailed 
and  comprehensive  plans  for  water  resources 
development  in  each  of  the  river  basins 

"Tile  select  committee  recommends  that 
such  plans  be  developed  cooperatively  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time.  To  assure  effective 
St<ate  participation,  the  committee  proposes 
a  program  of  Federal  grants,  to  be  matched 
by  the  States,  to  provide  funds  to  help  the 
Stiites  carry  on  their  part  of  the  river  bas.n 
planning  activities  " 

Tlie  projects  committee  Is  very  much  Im- 
pressed with  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee It  considers  It  to  be  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  coverages  ever  to  be 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  water  resources 
The  committee  and  Its  able  staff  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  Job  well  done 

Now  that  the  great  task  of  studying  and 
analv7i:ig  the  Nation's  water  resources  by  the 
select  c<jmmlttee  has  been  completed,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  recommendations  made  b\ 
that  committee  will  be  put  into  practice  at 
an  early  date  In  order  to  foster  and  promote 
sound  water  conservation  practices 

In  closing,  your  committee  desires  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
urgent  need  for  initiating  and  completing 
authorized  \s,-ater  resource  projects  and  in- 
vestigat;ons  It  is  hoped  that  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  will  see  fit  to  Include  in 
the  annual  public  works  appropriations  bills 
for  the  various  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  water  resource  developments,  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  their  assigned  resj)on- 
slblUties  in  this  highly  important  field  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Phil  Weaver. 

Chairtrtan 

Note  A — A  project  which  has  been  placed 
In  class  II,  III  IV,  or  V  by  the  committee  may 
b-  reexamined  from  time  to  time  upon  due 
application  and  the  submission  of  material 
supplementary  Information,  with  a  view  to 
advancint,'  its  classification:  but  no  project 
will  be  reported  upon  by  the  committee 
more  than  once  in  each  year. 

Note  B— Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  when  a  project  is  once  put  in  class  I. 
endorsed,  such  status  continues  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  follow  up  at  subsequent  ses- 
sions with  new  applications.  All  projects 
endorsed  b'  the  Congress,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  'he  committee,  retain  their 
status  until  finally  constructed,  unless  such 
action  is  rescinded  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  stands  pledged  to  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  in  reaching  that  goal. 
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and  today,  as  in  1861,  there  Is  that  require-      'Was  unanimously  aaoptea  ay  iiie  itrutiii      nt-^cna,  mum. 
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Docket 

No. 

Nsiinc  ol  I  roject 

Stale 

Division 

Docket 

.N":inie  of  i>Tojt*ct 

?late 

Division 

7M-R6 

117  K 

Riiystown  niultip  e-i>urpose  res- 
ervoir. 

East  nniiH'li  Dam  and  Reservoir 
on  the  .Nntirntiii  k  River  In  and 
above  'rorriiiuli  :i.  Housiitoiilc 
Ki\er  Ha.'-iii. 

FJk«t  iurk  li<'siTV(.ir,  East  Fork, 
1. if  lie  Mi.iini  Ki.'er. 

W;iiWi  .^tream 

Wiiiiiiea  Rivir.  Ki  uaf 

lioupe  River  tloofi  control      .   

PiMinsylvaiiU... 
Connecticut 

Ohio 

North  Atiiuitic. 
Northoaytcm. 

Ohio  River. 

Padfic  Ocean. 

Do. 
North  Central. 
South  Piuiflc. 

1202 
1205 

laoG 

1307 

laoQ 

1212 

I'ia. 

WilmlnRton    Harbor    (Christina 

Riven. 
Mteissiiipi  RivfT,  Baton  Rouge 

to  .Niw  ( irkan>, 

Caiaisli'ii  llivcr  uii'i  ra?.s 

Rrazos  Isla.'i'l  llurlior 

Delaware 

Louisiana 

do. 

Texas 

do 

Connecticut 

Dolaw  arc  and 

Murylind. 

North  Atlantic. 

lyowcr  MissLssippl 

\  HiUy. 

Do 

."^outhwost. 

11^4  R2 

1  ixa<  CHy  Channel 

■^oiitli  Br;inrh  Park  River  water- 
shed proM'ction  and  flood  pre- 
vention I  roji'ct. 

Inland  w:itiT\v:iy  from  Drlawarc 
River  1j  f'he»a|Kaki'  Ray 
1  Cbcsapiuke  &  Delauare 
Canal). 

Do, 
Northrnst. 

IIW-R 

Hawaii 

IIC^  U 
IIM    K 

do 

MitlUgan 

NivuJa 

North  Atlantic. 

1  IM,     K 

l.ti.s  V.v.us  Wxvli  ,ji(l  tnl'Uiarios 

flOO^l  (OlJlIOl. 

'  "KadorseU  ':  This  nn-ans  t  lat  it  is  the  ju'lt;niciit  of  the  commit trc  thni  the  pmjort  is  sound,  needful.  an<l  sufTicicnlly  advanced  In  status;  and  that  its  construction  is  justiflod 
l>y  the  pubUc  int<'re.st  It  will  s<rve. 

Division    II. — Mrritoriuux  ' 


Itorket 

.No. 

Name  of ;  rojt'ct 

State 

Division 

Dot:ket 
No. 

Xiitne  of  project 

Stale 

division 

7«S-R8 

Flood  protection,  t'leves    

Ohio  

Ohio  River. 
Lower   Mi.viissippi 

N'alley. 
South  Atlantic. 
North  Pacific. 

So<ilh  .\HanIic. 

South  Pacific. 
North  Atbntic. 

IIW-R 

1   11.^.VR 
11  SO  R 
11K7  R 
UK 
1I»M 
IM) 
1203 

Tocks  Islard  Dani  and  Keaervoir. 

rroriipion  Dam  and  Re.'Jcrvoir 

r.iltzvillo  Dam  aiiii  Kcsi  rvnir 

Pennsylvania 

and  New 

Jersey. 
Pennsylvania... 
do 

Ntirlh  \llaniit* 

liHH-RS 

Rend  l.akc  iBig  Muddy  Rivw>  — 

VVilmiTir'ir  H-.\rlv  r 

Coluniiiii  uixi  lover  Willjinit-lte 

R1\«T  (lecp-<inifl  i-hip  cliannel 
KUijt  Uivcr  cIkiiui  liz-itiuu,  flood 

coiitriil,     lijdriX'  ictric     i>owcr, 

wnu  r  ei)Ti>erv:itiin. 
fmiien.il  ll.iirl'.  sriiill  crnft  harbor 

Illinois 

lliia-R3 

1  in^Ri 

North  rnrolina. 
Ori'con  ar.'l 

U  a.stilU|.'lon. 
Georgia 

lio. 
IH). 

11I4TU 

nine  M  iPi'i  Daiii  and  Reservoir.. 
I'orM.inrt   Ihirtior 

do 

Maine ..- 

Do. 

.Northeast. 

1I2R  H 

(  alilomln 

IVunsylvania... 

Ilutlrrniilk  (:(tai.nel 

Chei-sea  River,  Roston  Harljor 

Wiliiiinpto'i  H.trlior    .         . 

New  York 

Miissachu setts  . 
North  Carolina. 

1 

North  Atlantic. 
Northeast 
Suuiti  A  flan  tie 

1183-R          I'rcilir  Dam  and  Reservoir 

'"Meritorious"    This  me:  n.«  thnt  the  committee  heli,  ves  that  althouph  tlie  project  is  not  sud'-ri^ntly  advsinced  in  statas  to  warratit  il^  jireMiit  i  ndnrseinetit.  it  j,-  meri 
IiirHiu.s  and  tliat  itic  coininitlci  is  w  illmp  lo  consiler  in  dm  (  oiir«e,  ;t«^  advnnecnient  to  divi-non  I  upon  presentation  liy  its  s[xjnsors  of  additional  evidence  iu^^ifyinp  such  action' 

lJi\i.-io.\  III        hsp>  iiUotix  report  tin  authorized  i<iirveii  requeilcd  ' 
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Docket 
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suite 

D'vi.sion 

876- Rr, 

Whitewater    Rive-,    We«t    Fork, 

Hn^ikville 
I'a.Nsaic  l:iver  itasin,  fl(K>i:  <  niiirol. 
Deep  draft  and  .sii  all  crail  iiujl«>r 

development.  I'^n  Pun  I.nis. 
Norfolk  llarl.or  (ind  Channel  to 

Newport  News. 
.MississiiKwa  Riv  t  Cluinuel  ira- 

|)roV(  nient. 

Vi  aikiki  I'.e.-ich  improvement 

lao  Stream  flfio.!  cwtrol  jiroject.- 

Kihei  1  'iSlrict,  .\l:,ui 

I'ri-iilnii     (l.uiiiu.     navipatioiiul 

iui|>ro\r!nent  [ir  iject. 
Savannah    Ilarl^oi    imj>roveme!it 

priirrani 

Savaiiii.ili  HiuIkjt 

»Sears{K>rl  ilarhor .  . 

Indiana 

Ohio  River. 

Norih  Atlantic. 
South  Pacific. 

Xorlli  Atlantic. 

Ohio  River 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Do. 

Do. 
North  Central. 

South  Atlantic. 

Do. 
N"orlhea.st. 

Do. 

Do. 

North  Atlantic. 

Do. 

South  Atlantic. 
Southwest. 

1211 

121:1 

1214 

I2\r< 

1218 

1219 
1220 

1221 

1222 

1223 
1224 
1225 

i:ji'7 

Point  Rul  erts  liont  harlwr 

Ndrthenst  (CaiK'  Fenr)  River, 
aUive  Hilton  Hridee. 

i'rovidini;  a  channel  at  Two-Mile 
Sitilemeiil  and  Creek  near 
.\  pal  :uhi  cola. 

Caiml  acro«s  Santa  Rosa  Island  in 
lite  vieinity  of  Navarre  to  con- 
nect j>aiUa  Rosa  Sound  with 
Oulf  of  Mexico. 

Invest'imtion  of  San  Vcli[v>  divi- 
sion of  Central  Valley  i>n)iect. 

Ktthoma  Stream  lloo>J  control 

Cai)e  Fear  Biver  above  Wilming- 
ton. 

Tinkers  Creek  Dam  and  l^escr- 
voir. 

Review  of  repwrts.  Red  River  and 
ti  ihutaries,  helow  Denison 
I  )aTn . 

Turkey  Run  Resi  rvoir  on  Sugar 
Creek  rieur  Ro<  kville. 

.Vttica  Reservoir  ou  Rig  Pine 
Creek  near  Attica. 

Lafavette  Reservoir  on  AViMcat 
Creek.  Ind. 

Ililo  L'urijor,  jirotcction  ai;aii)st 
lava  flow. 

• 

Washinpton 

North  Carolina. 

Florida       

<lo    - 

California 

Hawaii 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio  

North  Pacific 

10«2  R 
llMi-R;( 

1126-R2 

New  Jersey 

California 

Virpinia 

South  Atlanfie. 
Do. 

ll»-R(al 

Indiana 

Do. 

ll."i7  R 
n.1R-R 
)If,2  R 
ll'J2 

Hawaii - 

do 

do.. 

^Michigan 

Oeorpia 

South  raeiflc. 

Pacific  Ocean. 
South  Atlantic. 

do 

Maine. .  . 

New  nani|t- 
shlre  and 
Maine. 
.\Iassaeliu.s<tls   . 

New  York  and 

Now  Jersey. 

do  .    

Florida 

Texa!! 

North  Central. 

11W3A 
IIM 

Oklahoma. 
1  ex-is,  Arkan- 
s:is,  Louisutna. 

Indiana 

lyjwer  Mis.si«isip|i( 

1196 

Portsmouth     llarhor    and     Pis- 
cntM'i'ii  River. 

Tow  II      liiver     aid     Wfjiiiouth 

Fore  Kjvir. 
.N'ew  York  and  Ni  w  .Trrsey  chan- 

ntls. 
New     York     II  u  lor.    dt-ep-draft 

a:ulioi,.i:i  .s. 
.TaeVsonville  IlarNir      

Valley,  South- 
^vest. 
Ohio  Rlwr 

im 

do 

Do. 

IIM 

do 

Hawaii 

Do. 

13D4 

13B8 

Sahi ne- Neetie«  Wa tervray : 

'  "K.viieditlous  report  on  nuthorijed  survey  requested":  This  means  that  the  coniniittoe  helieves  that  the  National  Rivers  an<l  Ilarhors  Congres,s  should  re<|uest  the  en^l 
neering  authority  to  expedite  a  ly  report  on  any  atithortzcd  Invtstiiialiiiii  ur  survey  of  tlu  iroject  to  the  end  that  a|ipropriate  further  action  may  be  hail  tlureon  in  regard  to  its 
cla-sslOcatlon. 

I)i\i-in\    I\'.      P'-njrrl-f  rrrouwirntlfd  for  ."ft/nrj/ ' 
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P23-R2 

Atcliafalaya  Bay  ship  channel   ... 

1-ouiiiunn 

Tens  

Ix)»er  Mississippi 

Valley. 
.-Southwest. 
Pan  fie  Ocean. 
Do. 

Do. 
IV). 

Do. 
Do. 

n74-R 

11(XV-R 

llMl 

121(> 

1217 
1228 

Kv  plosive      handlinp      facilities 
vilhin  Hnwaii  hari>ors. 

OhiS^-OW  le viK- 

Holinas  ilartwr  project 

nawull 

Pacific  Ooean. 

11. -17  R 

West  \  irplnia  . . 

California 

Floriila ... 

Ohio  River. 

iinK  R 

Ilaleiwa  Iteaeh  erofion  project 
Honolulu     liarhoi:     l>eei>eniiip 

and    uideMiu^;    0.'   l..irUir    and 

channil. 

Ilsrlvir;  for  lichf-dtift  vessels 

Ililo  Ilart>or  niodifi  -ation 

I'ort  .^!N'n  HarUir   i.odifKation  .. 
K.iliriliiu  llarhor,  t  aliu 

South  Pacific. 

11 'iy  R 

do.._ 

do 

do 

do - 

do 

Deepeniiip  o'cliaiinel  crossinp  St. 

(n">rpe  Inland  and  .^paiaciiicola 

Ray  an<i  rxtendinp  jeUie". 
Dreddng    0.'    tlie    (iiilf    County 

Canal. 
Ijitracoiistji'.    \\aierway-  .Norfolk 

to  Jacksonville. 

,-^oul'i  .Mliui'ie. 

1I7(VH 
1171-11 
117:^  U 
1173-R 

do 

-North   Carolina  | 
and  (loorpia. 

I>o. 
Do. 

'  "Recomniended  for  surve.":  Tlii.s  inearLs  that  tlie  comniilt'^o  l)elieves  that  sufTicicnt  sliowlnp  on  behalf  o'  the  project  .'.as  l>een  made  to  warrant  further  .\..nilnatlon  in 
the  form  of  an  a<ieiiuate  survey  t>y  an  appropriate  apmicy  of  the  Federal  Uovemment. 


fcin:  lui  iu  ui  lui  u'UMiuuir  Mirvry  I'y  :iii  ai'i'UJjM  mu-  i*p''iii  >  ui  tut-  ii-'-i»-jBu  v^vtwij^jo**!^ 
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OppotHioB  To  Increasing  Cheese  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
cheese  industry  of  the  country  is  mak- 
ing a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
economy  and  the  health  of  our  people. 

Because  of  its  significance,  I  believe, 
it  is  extremely  unwise  to  take  action  that 
would  jeopardize  its  economic  situation. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  State 
recommended  the  Tariff  Commission 
make  an  investigation  of  section  22* d> 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  possibly 
liberalizing  import  quotas  on  blue  mold 
cheese  and  Cheddar  cheese. 

If  this  were  done,  it  would,  in  my 
judgment,  create  serious  hardships  for 
the  domestic  industry. 

Presently,  imjxirt  quotas  permit  an  an- 
nual inflow  of  4,167,000  of  blue  mold 
cheese  and  2,780,100  of  Cheddar,  cheddar 
substitutes,  or  derivatives. 

Each  pound  of  cheese  imported  dis- 
places the  market  for  a  pound  of  do- 
mestically produced  cheese. 

During  the  April-June  1961  period, 
for  example.  21  million  pounds  of  Ched- 
dar cheese  were  purchases  under  the 
price  support  program.  If  quotas  are 
liberalized  it  would  create  new  hardships 
for  the  domestic  industry.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  my  home  State  of 
Wisconsin  which  produces  about  one- 
half  of  the  Cheddar  cheese  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  blue  cheese  of  the 
United  States. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  three  items — opposing  ex- 
pansion of  cheese  imports — printed  in 
the  Record:  First,  a  letter  of  protest  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission ; 
second,  an  editorial  from  one  of  the  out- 
standing dairy  publications,  the  Dairy 
Record;  and.  third,  statement  by  Paul 
Affeldt,  president  of  Pure  Milk  Products 
Cooperative,  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.    Senate. 
CoMMrnTE  ON  Foreign  Relations, 

July  18.   1961. 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Talbot, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
'Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  again 
to  urge  denial  of  the  request  by  the  State 
Department  for  reduction  or  elimination 
of  quotaa  on  blue  mold  and  cheddar  cheese. 
Why?  Let  me  respectfully  reemphaslze 
these  factors: 

1.  The  domestic  supply-demand  situation 
is  "out-of-balance."  During  April-June 
1961,  for  example,  21  million  pounds  of 
Cheddar  cheese  were  purchased  under  the 
price  support  program. 

2.  U.S.  cheese  production  Is  up — totaling 
about  12  percent  more  during  the  month  of 
May  this  year  than  the  same  month  last  year. 

3.  Milk  production  is  rising  in  some  areas 
of  the  country,  with  the  surpluses  going 
into  cheese. 


4.  A  survey  indicates  substantial  increases 
in  cheese  production  in  the  North  Central 
and  South  Central  States 

5.  The  expansion  of  Imports  then  would 
(a)  displace  markets,  pound  for  pound,  for 
domestic  production:  and  (bi  increase  cost 
to  the  ta.xpayer  of  operation  of  the  price 
supjxjrt  program. 

Becavise  of  these  factors,  then  I  respect- 
fully urge  thai  no  action  be  taken  to  allow 
increases  in  imports  of  blue  mold  or  cheddar 
clieese.  If  this  were  done,  it  would.  In  my 
judgment,  seri  jusly  jeopardise  the  ecunomy 
of  the  domest  c  rhee.^^  producing  industry 

With    appre 'i.-ition    for    consideration    of 
these   views.   I  um   with  kindest   regard.s, 
.'^innerel, . 

Alex.ander  Wilev 

The   UiTi.MATE  in  As.srRDiTY 

It  is  small  wonder  thrxt  the  proposal  made 
by  the  State  E'epartnient  through  the  Tariff 
Commission  tc  reduce  or  drop  entirely  cur- 
rent restrictions  on  imports  of  blue  mold 
cheese  (except  Stilton)  and  cheddar  cheese 
blew  up  a  storm  of  indignation  from  the 
cheese  industry. 

Present  quoias  permit  Imports  of  4,167,000 
pounds  of  blue  mold  cheese  ench  year  and 
2,780.100  pourds  of  Cheddar,  cheddar  sub- 
stitutes or  derivatives. 

Canada  has  been  the  most  important  ex- 
porter of  Cheddar  to  the  United  States  and 
Denmark  is  the  principal  exporter  of  blue 
moid  to  this  country.  However,  in  the  back- 
ground, other  foreign  cheese  producers  will 
watch  the  Jul*    18  hearing  anxiously 

In  our  opinion,  the  State  Department 
should  have  r.ever  brought  up  the  issue. 
Cheese  is  in  su:-plus  at  the  present  time  and 
that  surplus  has  all  the  earmarks  of  lncrea.<=- 
ing  at  a  tremendous  rate  American  cheese 
production  in  the  United  States  during  May 
was  estimared  at  127,405.000  pounds  or  12 
percent  more  than  was  produced  for  the 
same  month  ol  last  yeir.  MilK  prodiiction 
In  the  northeast  is  rising  to  add  to  the  sur- 
plus problems  in  that  area  and  mtich  of 
the  surplu3  milk  Is  going  into  cheese  The 
west  north  central  area  has  shown  a  large 
increase  in  cheese  production  and  the  same 
is  true  of  tlie  .south  central  States 

All  indicators  point  to  the  necessity  of  the 
Government  buying  large  stocks  of  cheese 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1961-62  and  that 
means,  of  course,  that  every  taxpayer  will 
have  to  dig  deeper  into  his  pocket  to  pay  for 
cheese  supports  for  not  only  the  cheese  pro- 
duced in  this  country  but  also  for  surplu.^; 
cheese  manufactured  in  Canada.  In  the  event 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  eases 
the  import  quotas  or  eliminates  them  com- 
pletely. 

It  is  a  glaring  example  of  bureaucratic 
government  when  one  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, In  this  case  the  S'-ate  Department, 
is  at  odds  with  anoWier  branch,  the  U -S 
Department  of  ^Vgriculture 


Presentation   of   Pure   Milk   Products   Co- 
operative, 500  North  P.ark  Avenue,  Fond 
DU  Lac,  Wis  ,  by  Paul  Affei.dt.  Its  Presi- 
dent, TO  US    Tariff  Commission,  Wash- 
ington,   D.C.     Opposing    Succe.stions    and 
Proposals  To  Increase  V'arious  Types   of 
Chinese  Imports  Under  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  Amended 
Mr.   Chairman   and    members,   I   represent 
and  am  president  of  Pure  Milk  Products  Co- 
operative   with    offices    at    500    North    Park 
Avenue,   Fond    du   Lac,   Wis      I   am   a   dairy 
farmer  and  live  on  a  farm  at  Sparta.  Wis. 
Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  is  a  bargain- 
ing and  service  association,  representing  ap- 
proximately     15,000     dairy-farm     members 
These  farms  are  located  throughout  Wiscon- 
sin and  parts  of  Illinois  and  the  upper  Penin- 
sula of  Mlchlga.i.    Nearly  two-thirds  of  these 
milk  producers  or  dairy  farmers  by  number 


are  grade  B  patrons.  Their  milk  goes  from 
their  farms  to  manufacturing  and  cheese 
plants  The  remaining  membership  are 
grade  A  patrons  or  farmers  shipping  to  mar- 
kets such  as  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  About 
40  percent  of  the  production  of  these  grade 
A  patrons  moves  to  manufacturing  plants, 
a  large  amount  of   which   goes   Into  cheese 

Our  total  membership  markets  approxi- 
mately 2  billion  pounds  of  milk  per  year. 
Well  over  1  billion  pounds  of  this  moves 
int.)  manufacturing  plants  and  manufac- 
tured dairy  products,  a  large  part  of  which 
i-  rhecst>  of  the  cheddar  or  blue  mold  types 

This  organizatlor  Is  unalterably  opposed 
to  increasing  Imports  of  dairy  products,  and 
particularly  these  cheese  types,  in  view  of 
the  substantial  quantity  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  being  bought  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  support  pro- 
gram of  this  country  To  say  that  we  are 
very  disturbed  with  the  reports  that  con- 
sideration i.s  being  given  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  administration  to  Increase  the 
import  quotas  on  various  cheeses,  is  putting 
it  mildly  A  large  amount  of  the  members' 
milk  and  the  milk  of  the  nearly  100.000  dairy 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  Is  going  into  numerous 
types  of  cheese  Wisconsin  is  the  Nation's 
largest  cheese-producing  State,  producing 
approximately  one-half  of  the  Nation's  total 
Thus,  you  can  readily  see  the  impact  that  in- 
creasing imports  of  cheese  from  foreign 
countries  would  have  on  the  dairy  business 
In  this  most  important  State  and  region. 

To  incretse  Imports  of  cheese  during  a 
period  of  surplus  milk  production  can  do 
nothing  but  weaken  American  milk  producer 
prices  and  cheese  markets.  The  Imports 
would  replace  the  volume  of  milk  cur- 
rently consumed  In  the  form  of  domestic 
cheese  and  such  would  end  up  In  Govern- 
ment purchases  under  our  now  overbur- 
dened agricultural  support  program. 

A  review  of  hgures  shows  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  purchased 
about  26.800.000  pounds  of  cheddar  cheese 
since  April  1.  1961.  the  start  of  this  crop 
year  For  the  same  period  last  year,  cheese 
purchases  amounted  to  only  131,000  pounds 

Nonfat  dry  milk  purchases  to  date,  this 
crop  year  (since  March  29,  1961)  are  507- 
217.000  pounds.  Last  year  for  the  same  pe- 
riod it  was  only  348  699.000  pounds. 

Butler  purchases  to  date  for  this  crop 
yer.r  amount  to  144  million  pounds  For  the 
comparable  period  last  year,  they  were  73 
million  pounds 

These  large  Increases  in  purchases  of  dairy 
prtKlucts  by  the  US.  Government  to  support 
our  dairy-farm  income  are  the  strongest 
possible  arguments  for  limiting  imports  of 
dairy  products  to  the  barest  mlnlmums  per- 
miit.ed  by  existing  agreements  and  quotas. 

Forecasts  and  records  Indicate  that  our 
national  milk  production  will  be  up  slight- 
ly this  crop  year  over  the  prior  year.  With 
employment  in  a  weak  position,  business 
sluggish,  and  farm  and  governmental  costs 
increasing,  we  believe  increasing  dairy-prod- 
uct quotas  or  dairy-product  imports  of  any 
sort  to  be  decidedly  uneconomical  and  un- 
realistic 

Storage  stocks  of  natural  American  cheese 
reported  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  warehouses  at  June  30,  1961,  were 
392,486,000  pounds.  A  year  ago  they  were 
304,111,000  pounds.  This  Is  an  Increase  of 
29  percent  over  a  year  ago. 

Other  varieties  of  cheese  were  51,585,000 
pcninds  on  June  30,  1961.  Last  year  they 
were  -^1 .054,000  pounds. 

Blue  cheese  production  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasing user  of  Wisconsin's  milk  produc- 
tion. Import  quotas  on  foreign  blue  cheese 
are  now  over  4  million  pounds  a  year. 
Quotas  on  all  cheese  for  the  current  year 
are  about  28  million  pounds.  This  Is  equal 
to  about  280  million  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duction. 


1961 
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The  total  purchase  ol  milk  for  supporting 
dairy  prices  last  year  was  approximately  8 
billion  pounds  of  mill:  equivalent.  Thus, 
present  quotas  on  imports  go  a  long  way 
toward  nullifying  gover:imental  support  pur- 
chases. Increasing  quo '.as  would  burden  the 
support  program  further  and  needlessly. 
We  repeat  that  the  additional  cheese  is  not 
needed. 

On  behalf  of  dairy  'armers  of  Wisconsin 
and  other  areas  of  the  "Jnited  States  and  the 
great  cheese  industry  ol  our  State,  we  urgent- 
ly request  that  imports  of  cheeses  of  all 
types  be  limited  to  thi;  very  minimum  per- 
mitted  by  existing  trade  agreement. 

This  request  is  in  line  with  the  resolutions 
of  this  organization  that  were  passed  by  its 
membership  in  convmtlon  last  October. 
They  read  as  follows: 

"Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  believes 
Congress  should  ma.ntain  rigid  import 
quotas  on  all  dairy  products  until  such  time 
as  domestic  production  and  consumption 
warrant  further  Impo -ts  We  are  shocked 
that  our  Government  has  seen  fit  to  make 
sharp  increases  In  imi'ort  quotas  of  several 
foreign  types  of  cheese  'ecently,  while  domes- 
tic prices  for  manufactured  milk  were  still 
at  the  low  levels  maintained  by  the  dairy 
price  support  program     be  it  further 

"Re.ioU'ed,  That  as  long  as  we  have  a  sur- 
plus of  dairy  products  we  should  maintain 
a  strict  curb  on  impor  s:   be  it  further 

■Resolied,  Tliat  Puie  Milk  Products  Co- 
operative use  every  possible  means  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  in  Iriport  quotas  for  blue 
cheese  as  recently  requested  by  the  Danish 
Government" 

We  recognize  the  slgr  ificance  of  improving 
foreign  relations,  but  v  e  do  not  believe  the 
Government  should  peimlt  Imports  of  un- 
needed  foreign  cheese  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts at  the  expense  o:'  dairy  farmers  and 
agriculture.  This  segment  of  our  economy. 
dairying  and  agriculture,  is  suffering  at  pres- 
ent, great  financial  hardships 

We  appear  here  to  register  the  strongest 
possible  opposition  to  all  proposals  that 
might  increase  cheese  or  any  other  dairy 
product  Imports  If  international  relations 
must  be  Improved  through  channels  of  ag- 
riculture, let's  charge  the  bill  to  interna- 
tional relations,  defenie,  or  the  State  De- 
partment operations,  aiid  not  to  a  depressed 
agricultural  economy. 

In  summary,  we  believe; 

1  Increasing  import.'  of  cheese  will  in- 
crease the  Government's  now  heavy  tax- 
load  and  drive  domesti(  prices  of  farm  milk 
to  minimum  levels. 

2.  Increasing  cheese  imports  will  create 
in  the  cheese  industry  and  milk  producers 
supplying  domestic  tise-s.  an  uncertainty  of 
what  the  future  holdt  The  ever-lncreas- 
ir.g  pressures  for  enlarg«d  imports  will  create 
increasing  uneasiness  nward  future  cheese 
production  and  milk  foi  cheese  manufacture. 

3.  Increasing  cheddar  and  blue  mold 
cheese  quotas  will  discourage  cheese  manu- 
facturers continuing  in  the  production  of 
these  types  of  cheese  snd  create  a  burden- 
some expense  of  conver  ;ion  to  other  types  of 
cheese  or  dairy-product  manufacturing. 
This  will  mean  needless  additional  expenses 
for  other  equipment  and  dairy-products 
manufacturing  facilities. 

4.  The  increasing  of  cheese  quotas  at  a 
period  when  world  problems  are  at  a  tense, 
critical  stage,  will  create  further  domestic 
unrest  and  uncertaintj  among  cheese-plant 
operators  and  dairy  'armers.  Both  have 
been  seriously  crltlclzec  for  the  "farm  mess" 
in  the  public  press  and  various  news  media. 
To  propose  increases  tt  at  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  dairy  farm  and  cheese  Industry 
draw  further  critlclfim  from  our  neighbors 
in  the  city  Is  an  unrea.lstlc  solution  to  any 
problem. 

Thanks  for  your  con-iideration,  attention, 
the  opportunity  to  be  beard,  and  your  Inter- 


est In  this,  from  the  largest  dairy-farm  or- 
ganization. If  you  have  any  questions,  we 
would  be  happy  to  answer  or  discuss  them 
with  you  and  commission  members. 


Statement  of  Representathre  Edwin  E. 
Wtllit,  of  Louisiana,  Before  National 
Association  of  Tax  Administrators'  An- 
nual Conference  at  Denver,  Colo.,  June 
1S-2I,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20. 1961 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisiana, 
the  Honorable  Edwin  E.  Willis,  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce. 
was  a  guest  speaker  before  the  National 
Association  of  Tax  Administrators  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Denver.  Colo.,  on 
June  18,  196L 

Congressman  Willis'  speech  is  an  ex- 
cellent progress  report  of  the  work  by 
the  subcommittee,  and  its  advisers,  sub 
well  as  its  plans  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

The  speech  follows : 

Statement  of  Representative  Edwin  E. 
Willis,  of  Louisiana,  Betore  National 
Association  or  Tax  Administ'Rators'  An- 
nual   CONFERfNCE    AT    DENVER,    COLO..    JUNE 

18-21,    1961 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  fellow  public  serv- 
ants, it  is  my  pleasure  to  come  before  you 
today  to  give  you  the  latest  progress  report 
on  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  you.  The 
Special  Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation  of 
Interstate  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman,  has  been  moving  forward  to  carry 
out  its  mandate  from  the  Congress. 

As  you  know,  it  was  established  in  1959  by 
Public  Law  86-272  to  study  "taxation  by  the 
States  of  income"  derived  from  interstate 
commerce.  However,  on  April  7  of  this  year. 
Public  Law  87-17  was  approved.  It  expanded 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  so  that 
it  is  now  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
"full  and  complete  studies  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce by  the  States,"  Thus,  you  see  there 
is  a  recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the  fact 
that  the  problems  of  State  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  a 
piecemeal  basis. 

Perhaps  I  should  outline  how  the  subcom- 
mittee is  going  to  proceed  In  Its  study.  We 
have  been  gathering  an  energetic  staff  com- 
posed of  highly  competent  attorneys  and 
economists.  In  a  recent  New  York  Times 
story  on  the  subcommittee  they  were  referred 
to  as  a  "blue-ribbon"  staff.  They  were  hired 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis  for  their  expertise  in 
the  area.  Ultimately,  the  committee  will 
have  about  10  people  doing  the  hard  work 
which  is  so  vital  to  a  proper  solution  of  the 
problems  which  face  us. 

In  order  that  the  subcommittee  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  of  those  who 
have  had  long  and  detailed  experience  with 
Interstate  taxation,  the  subcommittee  has 
appointed  an  advisory  group  made  up  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  In  forming  this  group, 
sincere  and  successful  effort  has  been  made 
to  make  available  to  the  subcommittee  the 


advice  of  men  who  have  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem in  all  of  its  aspects. 

As  chairman,  we  have  appointed  Prof. 
Ernest  J.  Brown  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  law  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Professor  Brown  brings  to  our 
study  deep  understanding  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  ramifications  of  State 
taxation. 

Three  men  who  have  had  direct  and  in- 
timate experience  with  State  tax  problems 
as  experienced  by  businesses,  both  large  and 
small,  have  been  appointed.     These  are: 

Henry  J.  Grlswold  of  Boston,  a  partner  in 
Scovell,  Wellington  and  Co.,  and  a  specialist 
In  the  tax  problems  of  small  business. 

Samuel  H.  Hellenbrand  of  New  York,  di- 
rector of  taxes  for  the  New  York  central 
system. 

George  S.  Koch  of  New  York,  who  is  the 
tax  manager  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey. 

Certainly  these  men  can  enlighten  us  on 
the  great  variety  of  problems  met  by  in- 
dividual businesses  in  discharging  their  tax 
obligations. 

Aware  of  the  great  contribution  which  can 
be  made  by  men  exf>erlenced  in  the  problems 
of  State  tax  administration,  we  have  ap- 
pointed two  outstanding  State  officials  who 
are.  I  am  sure,  well  known  to  you. 

Dlxwell  L  Pierce  of  Sacramento.  Cain  , 
secretary  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  past  president  of  the  National 
Tax  Association,  and  past  president  of  this 
body,  has  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  field  of  tax  administration,  a  career  with 
which  you  are  familiar. 

You  all.  also,  know  Ben  F.  Johnson  of  At- 
lanta, Ga  ,  deputy  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral for  revenue  of  Georgia,  and  dean  of 
the  Law  School  of  Emory  University — a  man 
who  is  fully  conversant  with  the  complex 
problems  of  enforcement. 

It  was,  of  course,  necessary  that  we  bring 
to  the  group  the  best  Judgment  obtainable 
concerning  the  economic  effects  of  present 
practice,  and  the  probable  effects  of  any  pro- 
posals which  might  be  advanced.  To  this 
end,  we  have  appoined  Prof.  Harold  M. 
Groves  of  Madison,  Wis.,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
a  man  preeminent  in  the  field  of  State  tax- 
ation. 

To  further  advise  the  subcommittee  on  the 
complex  issues,  we  have  appointed  two  men 
who  are  noted  for  their  scholarly  achieve- 
ment in  this  field      They  are: 

Paul  J  Hartman  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

Jerome  R.  Hellersteln  of  New  York,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  New  York  University,  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hellersteln  St  Rosier. 

Finally,  to  bring  to  the  group  a  man  who 
has  had  intimate  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral problems  of  tax  policy  formation,  and 
has  dealt  with  the  tax  area  as  both  tax  offi- 
cial and  practicing  lawyer,  we  have  secured 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Raphael  Sherfy,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  member  of  the  firm  of  Turney. 
Major,  Markham  &  Sherfy,  and  foimerly 
associate  head  of  the  legal  advisory  staff  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

We  have  also  Invited  to  Join  the  advisory 
group  William  S.  Evatt  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Evatt  is  an  attorney  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  problems  of  State  taxation. 
He  has  served  as  a  tax  administrator  and 
director  of  finance  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  forming  a  group  which  repre- 
sents the  best  of  American  experience  and 
understanding  in  this  very  difficult  area. 

Last  Friday  the  group  convened  in  Wash- 
ington and  labored  all  day  defining  the  areas 
of  State  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce 
that  require  study  by  Congress. 

The  discussions  were  comprehensive  but 
Incisive.  A  variety  of  views  were  expressed 
but  there  was  also  a  remarkable  amount  of 
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agreement  on  broad  Issues.  It  Is  my  under- 
sttindbag  that  Professor  Brown,  has  prepared 
a  draTt  expression  of  Oie  concensus  of  the 
meeting.  This  ts  to  be  elrentated  among 
the  group  and  ttien  nbmltted  to  the  sxifo- 
conunltee. 

We  on  the  subconimlttee  feel  fortunate  to 
have  such  knowledgeable  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  academic,  governmental  and 
business  worlds  from  whose  great  experience 
we  can  derive  guMance. 

The  subcommittee  Itself  is,  of  course, 
drawn  from  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  Is  a  large  subcommittee — 11 
members — and  designedly  so.  Its  member- 
ship is  as  geographically  diverse  as  Is  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Itself.  In  addition  to  mjrself  there  Is  Btkon 
O.  Rogers.  Democrat  of  Colorado;  Aech  A. 
Moore,  Jh.,  Republican  of  West  Virginia; 
BAsn-  L.  WHrmvzR,  Democrat  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Wn^LiAM  B.  Mn.LKX,  Republican  of  New 
York;  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin;  Whxiam  T.  CAnn-L,  Republican 
of  New  Jersey;  Lester  Holtzmah,  Democrat 
of  New  York;  John  H.  Rat,  Republican  of 
New  York;  M.  BLArNE  Peterson,  Democrat  of 
Utah;  and  Clarx  MacGregok,  Republican  of 
Minnesota.  Counsel  to  the  subcommittee  Is 
Mr.  Murray  Drabkln. 

This,  then.  Is  the  organization.  Now,  I 
am  sure  you  want  to  know  what  the  sub- 
committee ts  going  to  do 

The  first  thing  I  wish  to  Impress  upon 
you  Is  that  this  Is  going  to  be  an  Impartial 
study.  What  will  be  done  will  be  done  with- 
out preconception.  The  problem  of  Inter- 
state conunerce  taxation  ts  too  big  and  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  the  economy  of  the 
States  and  the  country  for  that.  It  will  not 
be  a  study,  made  only  with  a  view  toward 
determining  whether  there  is  too  great  a 
biu-den  placed  upon  multlatate  businesses 
in  complying  with  divergent  and  conflicting 
SUte  taxing  statutes.  It  will  also  be  con- 
cerned with  the  difficulties  of  State  tax  ad- 
ministration. It  will  certainly  take  Into  ac- 
count the  serious  problems  of  meeting  State 
revenue  needs. 

We  are  going  to  proceed  slowly  and  care- 
fully, getting  the  counsel  of  all  Interested 
parties.  It  la  Inescapable  that  a  solution 
which  comes  from  a  careful,  thoughtful 
study  should  be  In  the  best  interests  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

One  need  only  consider  the  value  to  the 
States  of  a  solution  to  those  problems  which 
brought  the  subcommittee  Into  being. 

Promotion  of  commerce  among  the  States 
Is  not  in  the  Interest  of  business  alone.  All 
tax  collecting  agencies,  both  Federal  and 
State,  benefit  from  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  benefits  of  efficient  commercial 
operation  spread  beyond  the  area  of  revenue 
collection  and  beneflcially  Infuse  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  citizens  of  every  State. 
Anything  which  Impedes  economic  growth  is 
of  concern  to  those  who  are  depending  on  Its 
Increase  In  size  for  gains  In  revenue,  and 
also  to  those  who  have  responsibility  for 
the  well-being  of  their  citizens. 

Each  cost  which  does  not  produce  a  bene- 
fit reduces  profit  just  that  much.  Every 
area  of  uncertainty  causes  waste;  wasted 
resources,  wasted  effort,  wasted  money.  In 
more  specific  terms,  every  man-hour  not 
used  to  determine  taxability  under  50  differ- 
ent systems,  is  manpower  freed  to  produce 
the  goods  and  services  on  which  our  eco- 
nomic welfare  depends.  And.  of  course,  as 
compliance  costs  go  down,  profits,  and  there- 
fore tax  revenues,  rise. 

The  difficulties  arising  from  the  diversity 
of  present  State  taxatljn  systems  Is  not  a 
problem  for  the  business  community  alone. 
Certainly,  all  of  you  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  opportunities  for  tax  avoidance  Inherent 
In  those  diversities. 

It  Is  In  the  Interest  not  only  of  the  taxing 
agency,  but  of  the  entire  society,  that  artifi- 
cial arrangements  designed  for  tax  avoidance, 
resulting  in  revenue  losses  to  the  States,  and 


distortion  in  the  area  of  ordinary  business 
decisionmaking,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  ts  to  be  hoped  that  through  your  coopera- 
tion, the  subcommittee  win  be  able  to  make 
some  progress  In  this  direction.  In  related 
areas  such  as  problems  of  enforcement  of 
tax  liability,  auditing,  and  retaliatory  taxa- 
tion, there  is  .\  great  potential  g;nn  in  the 
efflclency  and  ctconomy  of  tax  aximlnlatratlon 
which  may  be  achieved  if  we  can  work  to- 
gether In  finding  solutions  consistent  with 
both  State  revenue  needs  and  the  demand  r, 
of  increasing  economic  welfare 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  situation  as  it 
now  stands  creates  problems  for  all.  Tlic 
benefits  which  may  flow  from  whatever  re- 
forms we  may  be  able  to  develop  through  our 
mutual  efforts  can  result  In  benefit*  to  tax 
administrator  and  t.ixpayer  alike  Cost  of 
compliance.  v;iicertainty  as  to  U.itilliLy. 
multiplicity  of  formulas,  definitions  and  In- 
terpretations are  mailers  of  general  conccr:- 

Now  I  come  i.o  the  purt  that  you,  the  Slate 
tax  administrators,  can  perform  .so  that  the 
study  of  the  subcommittee  might  achieve 
maximum  beceficial  results.  As  tax  ad- 
ministrators, you  can  well  apprertate  the 
importance  and  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  v.vst  amount  of  work  involved 

At  this  stage  of  the  study  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  gathe:rmg  of  adequate  inform ution. 
The  States  will  lie  solicited  from  tune  to  time 
for  facts  and  figures.  I  hope  tliat  you  will 
provide  us  wlti.  what  may  be  necessary  as 
promptly  as  ycu  can.  I  cannot  empha.slze 
the  importance:  of  your  ciX)perarlon  too 
much.  Certainly  we  are  all  interested  in 
bringing  about  .i  taxing  system  which  reroK- 
nizes  economic  relations.  But  to  attain  this 
goal  we  must  know  what  the  realities  are. 
The  extent  to  which  we  g.uii  uiidprsiaiiding 
of  your  problem.s  is   in  your   hands. 

The  opportunity  which  lies  before  u.s  today 
is  historic. 

How  often  are  we  given  such  a  chanre  to 
concentrate  a  national  effort  upon  a  prt)blein 
of  long  standing' 

How  often  is  a  solution  so  productive  of 
mutual  benefits  :is  a  soluUon  to  this  problem 
can  be?  With  your  assistance,  the  po«.;.ible 
can  become  reality. 


National  Lottery  of  Paraguay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  new  tobk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1961 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  cut  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  the  national  lottery  of  a  nation 
that  makes  the  gamblins^  urge  work  for 
Uie  benefit  of  health  and  social  wel- 
fare— Paraguay. 

Paraguay  is  a  small  and  impoverished 
nation  of  less  than  2  million  people 
Revenue  sources  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, but  public  needs  are  great. 
Luckily.  Paraguay  is  smart  enougli  to 
take  advantage  of  a  national  lottery. 
Gross  receipts  in  1960  came  to  slightly 
over  a  million  dollars,  and  the  quarter- 
of-a-million-dollar  profit  was  eannarked 
for  the  mother-child  care  plan  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Social  Welfare. 

Paraguay  is  not  an  affluent  nation,  but 
they  make  what  they  have  go  a  long 
way.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  in 
the  United  States  have  not  yet  seen  to 
it  that  we  receive  the  benefits  of  a  na- 
tional lottery. 


Tk<  Carrot  ud  tb  Whip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1961 

Mr.       WILSON       of       Indiana.     Mr. 

Sptaktr.  some  months  ago.  when  the 
first  glimmerings  of  the  New  Frontier 

began  to  throw  their  beams  into  this 
House.  I  said  that  it  appeared  the  new 
administration  was  going  to  use  the  old 
nittiiod  of  tlie  carrot  and  the  whip  in 
getung  its  legislative  program  tlirough. 

When  I  made  Uiat  statement,  it  was 
ba.sed  on  an  early  analysis  of  maneuvers 
of  the  leader.ship  as  exemplified  by  the 
stacking  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  refiLsal  to  seat  a  duly  elected  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  from  my  home  State  of 
Indiana. 

Over  the  pa.st  several  months,  we  have 
.se<'n.  time  and  again,  the  baririg  of 
either  the  carrot  or  the  whip — whicli- 
ever  weapon  has  been  the  most  expe- 
dient at,the  lime. 

Some^  of  the  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  who  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  have  confided  in  me  privately  how 
they  have  been  either  led  or  whipped 
into  line.  We  have  all  read  coliimi\s  of 
articles  about  this  subject.  I  have  only 
t<i  mention  the  impending  appointment 
of  Federal  judgp.s.  certain  public  work.s 
projects,  the  closing  of  some  military-  in- 
stallations and  contracts  and  the  open- 
ing and  expansion  of  others  to  Illustrate 
my  point. 

Ju.'st  the  other  day.  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  carefully  arranged  by  this 
administration  to  act  as  a  willirig  faucet 
for  ail  legislation  waiting  In  the  House 
reservoir  of  bills,  decided  to  table  all 
education  bills  for  this  session.  In  this 
in.stance.  the  rubbcrstamp  Rules  Com- 
mittee did  not  render  thej^ht  impres- 
.sion  for  the  New  Frontiej^P 

So.  in  today  s  papers,  and  on  televi- 
sion and  radio,  we  read  and  hear  that 
the  arsenal  has  been  opened  up  again 
The  carrot  and  the  whip  are  out  in  the 
open  again.  In  his  state-of-the-Union 
mcs.sage.  the  President  spoke  of  the 
American  eagle  as  havmg  in  one  talon 
an  olive  branch  and  in  the  other,  ar- 
rows. Might  it  be  well  to  suggest,  at 
this  time,  that  the  Pi-esidential  seal  be 
altered  to  provide  that  the  eagle  on  that 
device  hold  in  one  talon,  a  juicy  carrot 
and  in  the  other  a  menacing  cat-o- 
nine-tails? 

Ju.st  yesterday.  I  said  on  television  that 
thLs  Hou.se  is  beins:;  driven  by  this  ad- 
ministration harder  than  any  adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  drive  a  House  in  my 
20  years  as  a  Congressman.  Wishes  of 
constitutenis  we  represent  are  to  be 
.shoved  aside,  in  favor  of  any  measure 
that  is  propounded  and  which  has  the 
ofBcial  .seal  of  the  New  Prontier — the 
eat;Ie  rampant  with  carrot  and  whip. 

Now  that  the  Rules  Committee  has 
seen  fit  to  table  the  education  bills,  we 
find  the  President  is  shifting  his  stand 
to  meet  the  sitiiaticn.  Heretotore,  he 
has  said,  akJ  to  parochial  schools  can- 
not be  conscienced  in  America.    I  have 
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agreed  with  that  statement,  lauded  him 
for  making  it,  and  supported  his  stand. 

The  news  accounts  of  yesterday's  Pres- 
idential press  conference,  however,  infer 
that  parochial  school  aid  might  be  all 
light,  after  all.  The  administration  is 
using  the  carrot,  dangling  before  Repre- 
sentatives with  parochial  school  inter- 
ests, the  possibility  of  paiochial  school 
loans. 

Quoted  in  these  accounts  was  a  finding 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  stated  aid  to  pa- 
rochial   schools    is    now   constitutional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Ecucation,  and  Welfare 
'rid  its  right  to  de-nde  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  such  question?  Perhaps 
Mr.  Ribicoff  canm^t  wait  until  he  gets 
the  Supreme  Court  seat  he  so  fondly  de- 
sires before  starting  to  decide  on  ques- 
tions that  are  strictly  constitutional  and 
should  be  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  no  one  else. 

But  the  carrot — aid  to  parochial 
.schools,  after  all,  if  Federal  aid  is  brought 
out  and  pas.sed—  apparently  is  not 
enough. 

The  administration  has  pulled  out  the 
whip,  too.  It  has,  )y  inference,  threat- 
ened to  veto  any  aid  to  impacted  areas 
bill  that  comes  out  of  the  Congress.  As 
we  all  know,  this  practice  obligates  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  money  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  areas  where  children  of 
Federal  personnel  attend  school,  but 
where  some  of  this  personnel  does  not 
bear  its  share  of  the  taxload  due  to  non- 
resident status. 

Evidently,  the  administration's  hope 
now  is  to  frighten  the  319  Congressmen 
who  have  impacts  areas  in  their  dis- 
tricts into  voting  for  the  total  Federal  aid 
package  of  over  $6  billion  now,  and  good- 
ness knows  how  much  in  the  future,  just 
so  they  can  keep  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
;4ram  in  force. 

My  southern  Indiana  district  has  .sev- 
eral small  dLstricts  of  this  sort,  but  the 
program  is  of  no  large  con.sequence 
there. 

Just  this  week.  I  told  a  distinguished 
colleague  that  I  can  vote  for  the  im- 
pacted areas  bill,  but  I  do  not  have  to 
and  I  would  not  if  it  means  I  am  going  to 
be  coerced  by  the  White  House  into  sup- 
porting aU  the  rest  of  this  administra- 
tion's plans  for  Fedei  al  aid  to  education, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  for  one.  am  going  to 
stand  up  as  a  Congressman  and  repre- 
sent my  district  as  it  sent  me  here  to  do 
I  am  going  to  be  consistent  with  my 
principles,  my  campaign  platform  and 
the  wishes  of  those  who  elected  me  to 
this  House  for  the  10th  time  after  ap- 
praising that  platform.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  alternately  cajoled  and  coerced 
into  becoming  a  rubberstamp  for  aity- 
one. 

It  has  not  gotten  out  into  the  open 
yet,  but  more  and  more  members  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  chatting  here  and  else- 
where, are  becoming  exEisperated  with 
the  constant  attempt  to  turn  this  body 
into  a  rubberstamp. 

Evidently,  the  brainwashing  is  hav- 
ing an  effect  on  some,  because  I  read  the 
other  day  where  the  junior  member  of 
the  other  House  from  my  State  now 
thinks  it  is,  to  quote  him.  one  of  the 
duties  of  Congress  to  implement  the  pol- 


icies of  the  chief  executive.  Where  he 
derives  his  constitutional  authority  for 
that  statement,  I  do  not  know,  but  if  he 
will  read  that  augiist  document,  he  will 
find  himself  completely  mistaken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration's 
programs  are  not  popular  in  my  district. 
People  to  whom  I  talk  back  home,  and 
there  are  hundreds  each  week,  people 
who  write  me  letters  and  people  who  call 
on  the  telephone  have  in  the  past  ex- 
pressed an  admiration  lor  the  President's 
dedication  to  his  job  and  for  liis  willing- 
ness to  serve  his  country  even  though 
his  wealth  and  E>o.sition  makes  such  duty 
outside  the  realm  of  necessity. 

They  do  not.  however,  support  his  pro- 
gram and  they  are  even  now  expressing 
this  disapproval  in  the  strongest  objec- 
tive terms.  Just  last  weekend,  I  had 
hundreds  of  people  tell  me  how  they  feel, 
urge  me  to  stand  for  a  return  to  fiscal 
sanity,  the  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  for  a  halt  to  the  inroads  being 
made  by  socialism  and  welfare  statism 
in  Washington.  That  is  what  I  intend 
to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  Members  in 
this  body  know  that  I  have  consistently 
opposed  aid  to  education  in  principle. 
Many  also  know  that  I  was  for  years  a 
school  administrator  and  have  a  master's 
degree  in  education. 

My  opF>osition,  therefore,  does  not 
stem  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
educational  problem.  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  know  that  my  op- 
position centers  around  four  points: 

First.  Federal  aid  would  eventually 
lead  to  Federal  control  of  education,  de- 
spite protestations  to  the  contrary.  The 
way  in  which  aid  to  farmers  has  resulted 
in  control  of  farming  is  a  gocxl  casi?  in 
point. 

Second.  Federal  aid  would  put  another 
tax  burden  on  parochial  school  patrons, 
who  cannot,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, share  in  Federal  funds,  but  who 
would  have  to  pay  taxes,  anyway. 

Third.  Federal  aid  would  increase  the 
flow  of  dollars  to  Washington.  Once 
here,  the  malignant  cancer  that  is  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  would  water  down 
the.se  dollars  and  waste  them  until  far 
less  was  returned  to  the  States  tlian 
arrived. 

Fourth.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  Federal  aid  will  better  edu- 
cation. It  has  not  worked  that  way  in 
farming.  It  has  not  worked  that  \.ay 
in  many  other  programs  I  could  name. 
In  short,  no  better  education  can  be 
guaranteed  than  can  be  accomplished 
at  local  levels  by  local  financing  £,nd 
administration  of  taxes  and  expenf.es. 
Actually.  I  feel  better  education  can  be 
accomplished  with  local  than  with  Fed- 
eral control.  Remember  the  proverb: 
'Cut  your  own  wood  and  it  will  warm 
you  twice  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  may 
be  dedicated  either  to  the  eastern  big- 
city  concept  of  government  by  ward- 
heeling,  pressure  politics  or  the  Harvard 
egghead  school  of  government  more 
than  any  previous  administration.  I  do 
not  know.  What  I  do  know  is  that  there 
stands  one  midwestern  Congressman — 
a  conservative,  if  you  please — who  is  not 
to  be  coaxed  or  threatened  into  support- 


ing anything  in  which  he  does  not  fully 
believe. 

In  Indiana,  I  think  I  have  already 
proven  this  point.  A  teachers  associa- 
tion executive,  Robert  Wyatt,  tried  to 
put  the  pressure  on  all  teachers  to  drum 
up  support  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
in  my  State.  He  promised  every  teacher 
a  $500  raise. 

I  exposed  his  tactic  and  asked  if  fne 
good,  hard-working  teachers  of  Indiana 
supported  him.  The  response  was  over- 
whelming. It  showed  that  the  good 
teachers  of  Indiana — the  large  majority 
who  work  long  hours  and  who  are  ded- 
icated to  their  task — do  not  support 
either  Robert  Wyatt  or  this  program. 
They  opposed  it  by  a  tremendous  ma- 
jority in  letters  to  me  and  in  so  doing 
destroyed  the  fallacy  that  Mr.  Wyatt 
would  have  us  believe — that  teachers 
are  interested  first  in  themselves,  and 
second  in  their  mission  in  life. 

They  showed  me.  in  their  letters,  they 
are  more  interested  in  the  future  of  edu- 
cation than  they  are  concerned  with  fal- 
lacies pertaining  to  the  size  of  their  pay- 
checks. 

That  is  the  same  response  I  have  been 
getting  from  other  sources  on  other 
topics.  All  urge  me  to  stand  fast  for 
conservative,  patriotic.  American  prin- 
ciples in  which  I  believe  and  to  resist 
the  easy  expedient  in  favor  of  the  de- 
sired principle  at  every  point.  That  is 
what  I  intend  to  do. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like 
carrots  and  my  hide  is  tough  enough  to 
withstand  any  whip  that  has  been  made. 


Statement  of  CongreHman  Henry  C. 
Schadeberg,  of  Wisconsin,  Concerning: 
the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Exports  on 
Employment  in  the  Textile  Industry 
Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'\RKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1961 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
statement : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of 
this  subcommittee.  I  am  honored  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I  will 
comment  briefly  on  the  impact  of  increased 
textile  and  apparel  imports  on  employment 
in  the  textile  industry  in  my  district.  Wis- 
consin's first. 

In  1950.  the  First  District  of  Wisconsin  had 
13  manufacturers  of  textile  products;  today 
there  are  9  In  addition,  one  of  the  largest 
remaining  firms  is  sharply  curtailing  its  em- 
ployment. 

The  areas  which  have  been  most  affected 
are  those  which  now  are  suffering  from 
chronic  unemployment  Nevertheless  the 
total  loss  of  these  facilities  has.  and  will 
continue  to  have,  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  economy  of  the  communities  deprived  of 
these  Jobs.  This  loss  Is  not  only  felt  by  thot;e 
who  have  lost  their  means  of  livelihixxl,  but 
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ever7  mercliant  who  serves  these  people  suf- 
fers when  an  Industry  closes  its  dooia.  The 
local  tax  rolls  are  depleted  and  the  general 
economic  complexion  of  the  community  de- 
generates. 

Another  asi)ect  of  the  impact  npon  the 
textile  Industry  in  my  district  is  the  prob- 
lem caused  by  diversification.  One  of  the 
major  manufacturers  in  my  district  told 
me  he  is  going  to  purchase  more  and  more 
of  his  uncut  fabrics  on  the  foreign  market 
instead  of  producing  it  himself.  He  will 
proceed  to  make  flnlslied  garments  from 
this  material.  He  now  employs  2tX)  people 
making  uncut  fabric,  but  if  he  makes  fin- 
ished products  frcHn  his  own  material,  he 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  Imports.  Nearly 
all  of  these  200  people  are  skilled  in  the 
uncut  fabric  field.  However,  this  skill  will 
be  of  no  value  to  them  as  this  manufacturer 
changes  the  orientation  of  his  operations. 
This  Individual  says  he  is  sorry  this  must 
come  about,  but  to  stay  In  business,  he  has 
no  choice  but  to  make  these  changes. 

These  manufacturers  are  caught  In  the 
infamous  cost-price  squeeze.  They  are  being 
priced  out  of  the  market  by  foreign  Imports. 
This  merchandise  Is  being  manufactured  In 
countries  where  MS,,  foreign  aid  helped  to 
rebuild  their  industries.  Thus  not  only  were 
textile  industries  rebuilt  In  war-torn  coun- 
tries Vhere  they  had  previously  existed  but 
textile  production  was  started  In  countries 
where  it  had  never  before  existed.  The 
money  to  support  these  aid  programs  has 
come  from  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  incomes 
of  the  very  people  who  now  face  unemploy- 
ment. So  profitable  has  this  trade  become 
that  foreign  countries  have  stepped  up  their 
production,  sending  textiles  to  the  United 
States  as  a  major  export  to  earn  U.S.  dollars 
to  further  build  up  their  economies  and  to 
purchase  needed  American-made  goods.  The 
result  has  been  an  increasing  flood  of  textile 
imports  to  the  United  States. 

A  Racine,  Wis.,  manufacturer  whose  use  of 
textiles  is  in  the  purchase  of  finished  ducks 
and  webbing  writes: 

"Currently  we  are  being  quoted  on  heavy 
ducks  and  webbing,  made  in  England,  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  f.o.b.  our  plant  at  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  less  than  the  Ameri- 
can mills.  With  the  current  presstire  on 
price  structure  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Ameri- 
can mills  lose  production." 

The  plastic  rainwear  Industry  in  Wiscon- 
sin's T\.Tst  District.  Indeed  throughout  the 
United  States,  is  in  serious  trouble  because 
of  a  heavy  increase  In  Imports  from  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong.  Imported  rainwear  has 
taken  over  the  low-priced  market  and  it  is 
moving  upward  toward  the  higher  priced 
market.  At  the  present  time  there  Is  no 
solution  In  sight  to  the  problem  of  the 
steadily  increasing  encroachment  of  imports 
upon  the  domestic  market.  Due  to  the 
cheaper  labor  involved  In  Japan  and  espe- 
cially In  the  now-crowded  British  Crown 
Colony  of  Hong  Kong,  the  domestic  Industry 
cannot  compete  favorably  on  a  wage-cost- 
production  ratio — neither  can  it  convert  Its 
plants  to  other  production  nor  retrain  its 
workers  except  at  considerable  expense.  The 
most  recent  studies  available  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  retraining  of  skilled  and 
semiskilled  workers  for  increased  automation 
is  neither  feasible  nor  practical  In  human  or 
monetary  terms.  Ultimately  the  end  result 
of  this  downward  production  spiral  will  be 
the  destruction  of  the  textile  Industry  and 
an  economic  situation  paralleling  that  of 
present-day  New  England,  whose  experiences 
In  this  field  have  been  well  detailed. 

The  voluntary  agreement  by  Japan  to  limit 
Its  export  quotas  Is  no  solution;  other 
countries  and  the  British  Crown  Colony  of 
Hong  Kc«g  have  stepped  into  the  breach 
and  have  taken  np  the  slack  produced  by 
this  agreement. 


I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  record  at 
this  time  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leo  Perry,  pres- 
ident of  the  Wliitewater  Raincoat  Co  .  White- 
water. Wis..  In  explanation  of  the  dlfflculties 
facing  the  manufacturer  In   this  field. 

Another  constituent  firm,  Cooper's,  Jn 
Kenosha.  Wis.,  well  known  for  its  mens  and 
boys'  underwear,  while  not  affected  by  the 
fiood  of  cheap  imports,  recognizes  the  serious 
problems  facing  the  American  textile  indu.s- 
try.  Cooper's  gets  a  high  prico  for  Its  prod- 
uct and  are  not  affected  to  the  same  degree 
as  other  underwear  manufacturpr.s  H^w- 
e\-er.  because  of  the  unfair  tariff  barriers. 
Cooper's  has  had  to  license  the  nmnufacture 
of  its  product  abroad  to  enable  it  to  conipete 
favorably  In  world  markets. 

Textiles  are  not  Just  rainxear.  They  are 
not  Just  underwear.  They  are  a  part  of 
everything  you  do — part  of  all  the  materia! 
world  about  you.  Therefore,  they  are  not 
an  isolated  problem,  but  a  problem  of  vast 
Importance  In  all  economic  br.vckets  and  to 
every  other  major  Industry  which  utilizes 
them  to  some  extent.  They  can  never  be 
entirely  replaced  wiLh  synthetic   fibers. 

Time  is  running  out  for  the  American 
textile  Industry  and  for  those  employed  In 
that  Industry.  There  are  two  aspects  to 
the  dilemma:  First,  there  must  be  a  manda- 
tory set  of  sliding-scale  or  fiexib'.e  quotas, 
prodXKt  by  product  and  country  by  country. 
Secondly,  the  agricultural  price-iiupport  pro- 
gram enables  foreigii  importers  to  purchase 
a  commodity,  for  example — cotton,  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  price  than  It  c^n  be  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States  where  It  was 
home  grown. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  critical  future 
of  the  textile  and  app;ixel  Industries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  small  business  area  of  our 
economy.  The  Goyernment  must  face  the 
facts  of  the  situation  and  take  st<»ps  to  re- 
duce the  volume  of  foreigii  Imports  which 
have  depressed  the  price  of  U  S  -made  gocds 
and  closed  down  textile  concerns,  creating 
widespread  unemployment. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  fur 
your  consideration,  two  specific  recom- 
mendations: ( 1)  A  mandatory  set  of  flexible, 
Biiding-scale  quotas  or  tariffs,  product  by 
product,  country  by  country,  and  f2)  a 
reevaluatlon  of  the  effect  of  the  aerloul'ural 
price-support  programs  on  the  textile  indus- 
try arul  related  fields. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Impact  of  Imports   and  Exports  oo 
American  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    C.^ROLIN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20, 1961 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Impact  of  Imports 
and  Exports  on  American  Employrnent 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee is  conducting  an  investigation  as 
to  the  effect  that  imports  are  having  on 
employment  in  our  dome.stic  industries. 
The  subcommittee  is  performing  a 
splendid  service,  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  and  its  members  for  the  effort 
that  is  being  made  to  protect  the  jobs 
of  our  working  people. 

I  represent  the  largest  textile  manu- 
facturing district  in  the  United  States. 
Jobs  of  the  people  employed  in  the  tex- 


tile mills  in  my  district  are  in  grave 
jeopardy  by  reason  of  the  increasing  flow 
of  textile  imports  reaching  this  country. 
I  appeared  before  the  Suticommittee 
on  the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Exports 
on  American  Employment  this  morning, 
and  with  the  thought  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  might  wish  to  read  the  re- 
marks I  made  before  the  subcommittee, 
I  rcque.st  that  they  be  instrted  in  the 
Record: 

.^TATrMFNT  OP  B.Asn.  L  WHrrFNBR,  or  North 
Carolina.  Membkh  of  CowcRXsa,  11th  IHs- 
THicT  or  NoETH  Cakolim.a,  Bkvokx  thx  8db- 
coMMrrTKH  ON  THE  Impact  of  Imports  and 
Export  i  on  American  Employment  or  thk 

HoV;,E     EnrC.ATION     AND     LABOR     COMMrTTEE, 

M.\l;e   O.N-   Jlly   20.   1961 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  cijm- 
nuttce.  I  have  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  membership  of  this  subcommittee  in  its 
efforts  to  develop  fncts  and  to  surest  reme- 
dies for  the  terrible  problem  confronting  the 
American  textile  industry  and  those  who 
earn  their  livelihood  in  that  industry.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  textUe 
indiLsuy  and  the  emplnyment  which  It  af- 
fords to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and 
particularly  to  the  congressional  district 
which  I  am  prlvileced  to  represent. 

The  record  will  show  that  there  aie  more 
spindles  In  place  In  the  11th  Congressional 
Difc'.rict  of  North  Carolina  than  In  any  other 
coni^-esslonal  district  in  the  United  States 
1  think  that  tills  ftict  alune  indlf^ates  the 
great  interest  which  our  people  have  in  the 
problem  which  is  becoming  so  catastrophic 
to  our  area. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  been 
alarmed  .Tt  the  attitude  In  so  many  quarters 
which  reflect.s  a  lack  of  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Industry  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  employment  oppt^-tunity  for  the  j>eo- 
ple  of  North  Carolir.a.  Furthermore,  1  of 
each  12  persons  employed  in  manufacturing 
In  our  Nation  is  employed  In  the  textile  and 
related  Industries.  So.  this  problem  is  not 
one  which  is  confined  to  any  particular  area 
of  the  country,  but  It  affects  the  economy 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

From  1947  through  1957  a  total  of  710  tex- 
tile mills  discontinued  op)eratlon  In  thts 
country,  and  by  reason  of  this  diaeontlnu- 
ance,  196.000  textile  Jobs  were  lost  During 
the  period  from  1958  to  1960,  128  more  mills 
were  closed,  thereby  depriving  33.000  textile 
workers  of  their  jobs.  These  liquidations  of 
textile  plants  Involved  the  cotton-eynthetic 
Industry,  the  woolen  and  worsted  Industry, 
and  the  dyeing  and  finishing  industry.  This 
total  displacement  of  229,D00  workers  by 
liquidation  presents  only  a  part  of  the  pic- 
ture since  we  linow  from  the  statistics  of 
the  Dcimrtment  of  Commerce  that  more  than 
450,000  workers  have  been  displaced  in  the 
textile  Industry  since   1947. 

These  liquidation.*;  and  other  job  loss  ex- 
periences have  hit  the  textile  areas  in  New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  the 
South  with  equal  inte:islty. 

The  studies  made  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  with  reference  to  exports  and  im- 
prjrtfi  of  textile  manufactures  between  1947 
and  1960  j^repent  clear,  cogent,  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  the  major  cause  of  the  re- 
sults that  I  have  heretofore  mentioned  is  the 
inordinate  amount  of  Imports  of  textile  goods 
from  other  lands.  The  Department  records 
show  that  the  total  UJS.  exports  in  1947 
amounted  to  appro xinaately  $1.3  billion.  In 
1960  the  value  of  our  exports  dropped  to 
approximately  $700  million.  At  tlia  same 
time  our  1947  Imports  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $400  mllMon  in  textiles;  wtiereas  hi 
19TO  these  Import*  had  risen  to  In  excess  of 
$950  million. 
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The  same  source  reports  that  between  the 
period  1950  and  1960  U.S.  cotton  cloth  im- 
ports rose  from  50  million  square  yards  in 
1950  to  approximately  450  million  square 
yards  in  1960  and  that  cotton  yarn  imports 
to  our  country  rose  from  1.200,000  pounds 
to  15,443.000  pounds.  In  1950  Ui3.  Imports 
of  woven  wool  cloth  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 19' 2  million  square  yards;  whereas 
in  1960  Imports  of  this  commodity  had  risen 
to  60  million  square  yards. 

The  textile  apparel  industry  has  also  felt 
this  impact  since  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce reports  that  there  was  a  rise  between 
1950  and  1960  from  approximately  $47  mil- 
lion value  of  U.S.  apparel  imports  to  in  excess 
of  $200  million  in  \a;ue  ul  such  imports  in 
1960. 

Translating  the  Import  situation  into  bales 
of  cotton,  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ports that  between  the  period  1947  and  1960 
raw  cotton  In  the  form  of  yarn,  thread,  and 
cloth  increased  from  approximately  10,000 
bales  to  approximately  315.000  bales;  where- 
as such  Imports  In  the  form  of  end  prod- 
ucts rose  from  approximately  20,000  bales  in 
1947  to  566,000  bales  in  1960. 

The  American  Carpet  Institute  reports  that 
Imports  of  Wilton  velvet  carpets  have  risen 
from  200,000  squ.'ire  y.irds  immediately  be- 
fore World  War  II  to  approximately  8.300,000 
square  yards  In  1960. 

These  statistics  have  great  meaning  to  the 
people  whom  I  represent  since  North  Caro- 
lina is  one  of  the  greatest  textile-producing 
States  and  over  220.000  of  her  citizens  find 
employment  In  the  textile  Industry  It  may 
further  interest  the  committee  to  know  that 
our  State  has  22  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
worsted  spinning  spindles,  being  second  only 
to  Rhode  Island  which  h.as  25  percent  In  this 
Important  phase  of  the  textile  picture  In 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  textile  Industry  in 
America  has  historically  been  a  highly  com- 
petitive Industry  even  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  disastrous  low-wage  foreign  com- 
petition. It  is  one  of  the  few— If  not  the 
only  Industry — where  prices  have  not  accel- 
erated In  recent  years.  During  the  last  12 
years  prices  of  textiles  are  down,  notwith- 
standing that  the  average  prices  of  all  com- 
modities, on  a  wholesale  basis,  have  gone  up 
28  cents  on  the  dollar.  When  we  couple  the 
domestic  competitive  situation  with  the  un- 
fair competitive  problem  presented  by  Im- 
ports, we  can  readily  understand  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  people  at  all  levels  In  textiles. 

Many  factories  have  sprung  up  In  foreign 
lands  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars.  In  such  places  as 
Japan,  India.  Hong  Kong,  Pakistan,  Brazil, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Egypt  these  mills  built 
with  the  American  textile  workers'  taxes  are 
now  forcing  him  out  of  his  Job  because  they 
are  flooding  our  country  with  products  made 
in  those  plants  at  wages  as  low  as  15  percent 
of  the  wages  paid  for  similar  work  In  the 
United  States. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  our  forslgn 
cotton  markets  and  the  problem  of  preserv- 
ing that  market  If  drastic  steps  are  taken  In 
behalf  of  our  textile  people.  American- 
grown  cotton,  subsidized  by  the  taxpaj^ers, 
constitutes  the  second  largest  cost  of  pro- 
duction tn  the  textile  Industry,  wages  being 
the  largest  item  of  cost.  How,  then,  can  we 
Justify  delivering  cotton  to  foreign  mills  at 
a  price  from  8  cents  to  10  cents  a  potmd 
cheaper  than  is  paid  by  our  own  Industry 
and  even  now  consider  increasing  the  dis- 
parity between  domestic  cotton  prices  and 
the  prices  charged  to  foreign  industry? 

The  subsidy  of  our  own  Government  is 
not  the  only  subsidy  enjoyed  by  many  of 
these  foreign  plants.  In  Spain,  for  example, 
cotton  textiles  manufactured  for  export  are 
exempt  from  Internal  and  direct  taxes.  The 
Government    of    Spain    also    repays    to    the 
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Spanish  manufacturer  his  import  duties  on 
raw  cotton.  Portugal,  too,  grants  a  Uiriff 
amnesty  to  the  textUe  industry  and  pays  a 
bonus  on  all  cotton  textUe  exports  froni  its 
country.  Brazil  follows  the  lead  of  Portugal 
and  gives  subsidy  to  its  Industry. 

Recently  I  had  the  prlvUege  of  witnessing 
firsthand  textile  operations  in  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong.  This  opportunity  convinced  me 
that  these  two  competitors  have  eflQclent 
textile  operations  and  that  we  are  deluding 
ourselves  if  we  take  the  position  that  they 
could  not  be  competitive  if  all  things  were 
equal  between  us.  Certainly  with  these 
great  advantages  which  they  are  given  by 
U.S  subsidies  and  domestic  subsidies  we 
cannot  possibly  continue  to  repel  the  trend 
toward  destruction  of  our  domestic  industry 
without  limiting  Imports  from  those  and 
like  textile-producing  areas. 

A  distinguished  North  Carolinian,  Spencer 
Love,  president  of  Burlington  Industries,  the 
world's  largest  textile  corporation,  recently 
stat«d  that  the  American  textile  industry 
wo\ild  be  closed  permanently  within  5  years 
unless  Congress  did  something  to  eliminate 
the  unfair  competitive  situation  which  we 
have  permitted  to  develop  between  ourselves 
and  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  greatly  heartened  by 
the  statement  of  the  President  on  May  2, 
1961.  In  which  he  set  forth  a  7-polnt  plan 
for  relief  of  the  textile  Industry.  Since  that 
time  development*  have  occiirred  which 
cause  me  to  apprehend  that  this  7-point 
plan  will  not  be  pressed  with  the  vigor  which 
it  desen-es. 

As  I  have  met  with  officials  of  the  State 
Dep;u-tment  I  have  come  to  realize  that  we 
can  expect  little  hope  and  encouragement 
from  that  Department  of  our  Government. 
The  so-called  voluntary  quota  conferences 
now  being  held  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  State  Department  will,  in  my  Judgment, 
result  in  an  increased  amount  of  Imports 
rather  than  a  reduction. 

Because  of  my  strong  feeling  that  relief 
will  not  be  had  through  agency  and  depart- 
mental action  in  our  Government  I  still 
adhere  to  the  view  that  this  Is  a  problem 
which  will  only  be  met  by  congressional  ac- 
tion. This  Is  the  proper  place  for  such  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  since  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  places  that  responsibility  In- 
escapably upon  the  Members  of  the  Caa- 
gress  of  the  United  States. 

In  1962  when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
will  be  before  us  for  extension  we  should  not 
fall  to  assert  our  authority  in  the  field  of 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce.  The  Pas- 
tore  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  laid 
dov^Ti  a  salutary  set  of  recommendations  for 
congressional  action  In  meeting  the  textile 
crisis.  These  points  are:  (1)  Categorical 
quotas  on  Imports  of  foreign  textiles;  (2) 
immediate  elimination  of  the  two-price  sys- 
tem on  cotton;  (3)  revision  of  depreciation 
rates  to  speed  up  tax  writeoffs  on  textile 
machinery;  (4)  Improved  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  statistical  data  affecting  the  In- 
dustry; (5)  an  Increase  In  Federal  assistance 
in  basic  textile  research;  and  (6)  a  review  of 
the  administration  of  the  XSS.  foreign  aid 
program  particularly  where  capital  expendi- 
tures In  foreign  countries  affect  the  expan- 
sion of  textile  capacity. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
studies  being  made  by  subcommittees  such 
as  yours  will  be  most  helpful  In  developing 
evidence  In  a  fair  and  impartial  manner 
which  can  be  used  in  the  presentation  of  the 
cause  of  the  American  people  as  we  in  Con- 
gress meet  our  obligations.  I  commend  you 
for  the  leadership  which  you  are  taking  in 
this  field,  and  I  know  that  I  speak  for  thou- 
sands of  people  In  Nortb  Carolina  and  else- 
where when  I  say  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
that  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  efforts, 
and  we  pledge  to  you  our  unstinting  coop- 


eration in  bringing  order  out  erf  the  chaos 
which  has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  mal- 
administration of  our  foreign  commerce  af- 
fairs during  the  past  several  years. 
Tliank  you. 


West  Virginia  Coal  Opo-ators  and  Miners 
Oppose  the  $95  Million  for  Electric 
Generating  Facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash., 
Reactor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20. 1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate  on  July  18  on  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  S.  2043,  a 
member  of  tliat  body  stated  on  page 
12861  the  following: 

The  chief  proponent  In  the  House  of  the 
deletion  of  the  $95  million  for  the  Hanford 
generating  facility  said  flatly  that  such  a 
plant  would  displace  coal,  and  Implied  that 
It  would  wipe  out  191,360  man-days  of  min- 
ing employment  or  37,911  coeU  cars.  If  this 
were  true,  I  would  be  duty  bound  to  vote 
against  the  $95  million  Item.  But  the 
gentleman's  statement  is  off  target,  because 
coal  has  not  been  displaced,  and  eastern 
coal  and  coal -hauling  railroads  probably 
never  will  serve  the  region  which  would  be 
serviced  by  electric  power  generated  at  Han- 
ford. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  to 
sti-ike  the  $95  million  item  from  the 
House  bill  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  ac- 
cept the  title  as  chief  proponent  and  in 
doing  so  I  would  like  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  West  Virgina  coal  operators 
and  miners  support  my  amendm.ent  to 
kin  this  $95  million  authorization  for 
electric  generating  facilities  at  the  Han- 
ford reactor  because  as  they  say:  "It  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry." 

The  position  of  the  United  Mines 
Workers  of  America  in  opposition  to  this 
$95  million  project  is  well  known.  Today 
a  spokesman  for  the  UMWA  reiterated 
they  are  unequivocally  opposed  to  the 
spending  of  $95  million  for  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at  the  Hanford  reac- 
tor. I  think  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  bulk  of  the  membership  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 

In  addition  to  the  opposition  by  the 
miner  himself  tlie  coal  operator  in  West 
Virginia  is  opposed  to  the  project  as  In- 
dicated by  the  following  self-explanatory 
telegrams: 

Chablestom,  W.  Va.,  July  10,  1961. 
Hon.  Jaxibs  E.  Vak  Zanst, 
House  Office  BuildiJig, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Strongly  urge  your  influence  to  eliminate 
from  AEC  authorization  bUl  H.R.  7678  proj- 
ect 6A6  providing  for  eq?«i>dltur«  of  $95 
mUlion  for  addition  of  electric  generatlxig 
facilities  to  Hanford  reactor.  This  would 
contribute  nothing  to  civlllaii  nuclear  power 
technology.    Would  put  Government  further 
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in  competition  with  taxpayers.  Is  not  needed 
to  meet  area  power  requirements  and  would 
add  further  to  Oovernment-subaldlzed  power. 

L.  N.  Thomas, 
President,   Carbon    Fuel   Co.,  Charles- 
ton, W.   Va. 


Huntington,  W.  Va..  July  10.  1961. 
Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
Member.    House    of    Representatives.    House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC: 
Island  Creek  opposes  Inclusion  $95  million 
electric   generator  facility  at  Hanford  reac- 
tor under  H.R.  7576.    Proposed  Hanford  con- 
version contrary  to  best  interests  coal  indiis- 
try.     We   support   your    amendment    to   re- 
move authorization  $95  million  for  proposed 
conversion. 

Cbcii.  H.  Underwood. 
Vice  President,  Island  CreehCoal  Co. 


Huntington,  W.  V.\  .  July  10.  1961. 
Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  oppose  inclusion  of  $95  million  for 
electric  facilities  at  Hanford  reactor  under 
H.R.  7576.  We  believe  that  the  proposed  con- 
version of  Hanford  to  the  generation  of  power 
would  be  contrary  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
coal  Industry.  We  support  your  amendment 
to  remove  the  authorization  of  $95  million 
for  the  proposed  conversion. 

E.  H.   Lahue. 
Vice  President,  Princess  Coal  Sales  Co. 


Charleston,  W.  Va..  July  10.  1961. 
Congressman  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  As  a  coal  operator  and 
taxpayer  In  West  Virginia  I  heartily  favor 
your  amendment  to  delete  appropriation  of 
$95  million  for  Hanford.  Wash.,  project  in 
bill  H.R.  7576. 

E.   M.    Frederick, 

President,  E.  M.  Frederick  &  Associates. 


Bluctteld,  W.  Va.,  July  11. 1961. 
Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  proposed  Inclusion  of  $95  million  for 
electric  generating  facilities  at  Hanford 
reactor  under  HJl.  7576  Is  not  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  coal  Industry.  We  support 
your  amendment  to  remove  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Ashland  Mining  Corp., 
W.  W.  Walkbi,  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  telegram  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  A.  P.  Bundy.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Glerm  Brooke  Coal  Co.,  of 
Weirton,  W.  Va.,  sums  up  the  opposition 
of  not  only  the  coal  operator  from  West 
Virginia  but  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Weirton,  W.  Va..  July  12, 1961. 
Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  continuing  the  adoption  of  your 
amendment  in  limiting  the  $95  million  re- 
actor (700,000  kilovolt-amperes)  being  con- 
structed by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  the  Bonneville  area,  State  of  Washington, 
meets  with  a  lot  of  approval  in  this  area, 
particularly  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania.  If  the  limitation 
is  impossible,  it  is  suggested  that  the  bill  be 
discarded  in  its  entirety  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Large  reactors  not  economical  at  this 
time  particularly  since  an  abundance  of  coal 
is  In  existence. 

2.  Power  will  be  pushed  from  Bonneville 
through  the  TVA  and  eastern  points  where 
they  are  promoting  an  extra  high  transmis- 
sion setup  thereby  causing  additional  unem- 


ployment In  the  l^rlcken  coal  fields  of  West 
Virginia. 

Olenn  Brooke  Coal  Co.. 
«  A.  P.  BuHDY,  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  Mr.  Bandy's  com- 
ments contained  in  his  telegram  when  he 
says,  first,  large  reactors  not  economical 
at  this  time,  particularly  since  an  abun- 
dance of  coal  is  in  existence;  and,  sec- 
ondly, power  will  be  pushed  from  Bonne- 
ville to  the  TVA  and  eastern  points 
where  they  are  promoting  an  extra  higli 
transmission  setup,  thereby  causing  ad- 
ditional unemployment  in  the  stricken 
coalfields  of  West  Virginia. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  other 
body  who  said  that  I  was  off  target  the 
facts  as  furnished  above  prove  that  my 
amendment  to  kill  the  $95  million  proj- 
ect is  in  line  with  the  thinking  of  the 
coal  operator  and  miner  of  West  Virginia 
as  well  the  operator  and  miner  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Kentucky,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  many  of  whom  sent  me  tele- 
grams in  support  of  my  amendment. 


Do  We  Need  Federal  Aid  to  Education? — 
Question  Is  Debated  on  the  American 
Forum  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  of  West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SfENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

/^Thursday.  July  20.  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  several  months  ago  to 
participate  in  a  radio  debate  on  the 
question  of  Federal  aid  to  education  with 
the  articulate  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond  1 . 

Our  discussion  ranged  over  a  rather 
wide  field  of  issues  within  this  general 
area,  and  though  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  the  bill  authorizing  Federal  funds 
for  public  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  measure  is  still  a  matter  of 
controversy  in  the  other  body. 

Because  the  views  expressed  by  Sena- 
tor THtTRMOND  and  myself  represent 
quite  explicit  and  marked  differences  in 
political  philosophy,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  they  might  help  shed  some  further 
light  on  the  discussion  of  this  vital  ques- 
tion which  continues  in  Congress  and  in 
the  Nation  at  large.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript  of 
the  "American  Forum"  debate  between 
Senator  Stkom  Thurmond  and  myself 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Do  We  Need  Federal  Aid  to  Education? — 
Question  Is  Debated  bt  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  Democrat,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  With  Theo- 
dore Oranik,  as  Moderator 
The    Announcer.  This    Is    the    "American 

Forum  of  the  Air,"  America's  first  discussion 

program. 

Meet  Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 


Senator  Thurmond.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion is  unconstitutional,  unwise,  unneces- 
sary, and  uneconomic. 

The  Announcer.  And  Senator  Jennincs 
Randolph. 

Senator  Randolph.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  If  v/e  are  to  give 
the  maximum  opportunity  to  the  young 
people  of  America. 

The  Announcer,  Who  will  discuss  'Do  We 
Need  Federal  Aid  to  Education?"  Now  here 
is  the  moderator  of  the  "American  Forum." 
Mr    Theodore  Granilc 

Mr.  Granik.  How  can  we  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  ever-increasing  school  popula- 
tion, classroom  shortage  and  lack  of  quali- 
fied  teachers? 

President  Kennedy  in  tiie  state  ol  the 
Union  message  said  Federal  grants  for  both 
higher  and  public  school  education  can  no 
longer  be  delayed.  Is  this  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  will  the  States 
be  able  to  solve  this  problem  without  inter- 
vention? To  debate  this  crucial  issue  we 
are  pleased  to  have  as  our  guests  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
has  opposed  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  has  been  one  of  its  outstanding 
proponents. 

SenaUjr  Thurmond,  does  Congress  have 
jurisdiction  in   the  field   of  education? 

Senator  Thurmond.  Neither  Congress  nor 
the  National  Government  has  jurisdiction 
111  the  field  of  education  Under  the  tenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  all  powers 
all  fields  not  delegated  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment are  reserved  to  the  States  Thp 
word  "education  '  Is  not  even  to  be  found 
in  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  field  of  edu- 
cation has  never  been  delegated  to  the  Na- 
tional Government.  Therefore,  it  is  reserved 
to  the  States. 

Senator  Ra.njdolph  Well,  of  course,  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enter  the 
field  of  education  has  already  been  proved 
We  have  had  it  in  many  legislative  acts 
which  have  been  the  law  of  the  land.  And 
there  is  a  need  for  Federal  assistance  and  the 
results  of  such  assisUince  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  country.  I  could  discuss,  of  course 
the  general  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, article  I.  section  8,  clause  1.  which  em- 
ixjwers  the  Federal  Government  to  give  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  their  public  school 
systems. 

Senator  Thurmond.  That  section  of  the 
Ct>nstitution  does  not  give  the  power  to  the 
National  Government  to  give  assistance  to 
the  States.  The  welfare  clause  Is  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  national  defense 
clause.  The  fields  of  Jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Government  are  listed  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Such  as  national  defense,  Inter- 
state commerce,  foreign  affairs,  coining 
money,  and  so  forth.  Education  is  not  even 
mentioned  there. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  that 
during  the  last  40  years  or  so,  the  general 
interpretation  is  as  I  have  Indicated.  And  I 
suggest  that  the  Constitution,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  United  States, 
undergoes,  I  believe,  a  slow  progress  and  a 
slow  process  of  evolution  In  the  meaning 
that  it  has  in  connection  with  the  total 
body  of  law. 

Senator  Thurmond.  That  Is  a  meaning 
that  some  people  have  placed  upon  it  but 
that  Is  not  what  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution wrote  in  It.  There  are  only  two 
ways  to  amend  the  Constitution.  They  are 
listed  in  the  Constitution  and  unleas  those 
methods  are  followed,  any  other  Interpreta- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  Is  wrong.  It  Is  true  that 
we  have  gone  into  certain  specialized  fields 
of  education  in  the  last  40  years,  but  that  is 
no  reason  we  should  go  any  further.  Two 
wrongs  don't  make  a  right. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
ask,  when  we  speak  of  specific  education  pro- 
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gr&ms  of  the  Federal  Government,  what 
about  the  Bmlth-Hughea  Vocational  Educa- 
tional Act  of  1917?  Now  do  you  approve  or 
did  you  approve  of  the  purpoeea?  Of  course, 
safeguarda  were   written   in   the   regulation. 

Senator  Thusmomd.  That  was  passed  dur- 
ing the  World  War  I  to  get  more  mechanics 
and  then  afterward  it  was  expanded  and 
has  been  gradually  expanded.  But  even 
there  the  Federal  Government  is  exercising 
control.  They  have  put  out  a  booklet  of 
108  pages  of  directions. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well,  now  I  have  here 
a  questionnaire  which  was  sent  out  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educatiun,  and 
Welfare  in  reference  to  enrollment,  and 
teachers,  and  school  hotising  and  I  have  read 
all  these  questions  carefully  and  I  must  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  my  colleague. 

Now  what  about  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  an- 
other Federal  participation  after  World  War 
II? 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  think  that  would  tie 
in  with  military  service  and  national  defense 
and  there  might  have  been  some  basis  there 
for  the  National  Government  to  enter  that 
field.  It  was  a  phase  of  compensating  for 
those  who  served  in  the  service,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  national  defense. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  think  then  we  could 
refer  to  the  Morrill  Act  relating  to  our  land- 
grant  colleges.  These  were  established  with 
Federal  funds  and  I  think  the  sole  element 
of  Federal  control  which  was  retained  Is  the 
prescription  that  those  colleges  must  main- 
tain. Senator  Thurmond.  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  units,  I  mention  that  the 
economy  and  the  variety,  diversity  of  educa- 
tion offered  by  these  Institutions — and  you 
are  a  product  of  one  of  these  institu- 
tions  

Senator  Thurmond    That  Is  right. 

Senator  Randolph    Clemson  College 


Senator  Thurmond.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Randolph.  Federal  money  went  to 
Clemson  College  and  so  In  a  sense  you  are  a 
product  of  an  Institution  which  received 
the  benefits  of  Federal  funds 

Senator  Thurmond.  A  great  many  of  these 
specialized  procrams  have  been  established 
by  the  National  Government  but  still  there 
is  no  authority  under  the  Con.-^titutlon,  In 
1958  they  called  it  the  "National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  "  They  tried  to  tie  It  in  with 
national  defense  but  they  really  couldn't  do 
it  and  In  my  opinion  that  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. I  don't  think  there  is  the  authority 
for  it. 

Senator  Randoiph  I  desire  to  inquire: 
H' '•*•  do  you  feel  ;tbout  tlie  Federal  as-sistance 
which  has  been  given  to  those  States  which 
have  federally  impacted  areas?  South  Caro- 
lina received  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1960 
Federal  funds  amounting  to  about  $3.5  mil- 
lion, and  almost  $3  million  of  that  was  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  schools 
In  the  federally  Impacted  areas  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

Senator  Thitrmovd  The  areas  that  have 
military  installations  bt?nefit  greatly  from 
those  Installations  and  they  should  be  able 
to  care  for  their  chlldr<'n.  However,  there 
would  be  more  basis  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
because  again  that  is  tli?d  In  with  national 
defense.  An  Army  carrp  or  an  alrbase  or 
something  else  where  tne  Federal  Govern- 
ment brings  in  a  lot  of  schoolchildren  that 
the  district  doesn't  plan  for  and  therefore 
the  Federal  Government  feels  an  obligation 
by  bringing  in  those  soldiers  and  airmen  and 
po  forth,  to  help  to  support  the  education  of 
those    children    of   the   .«ervlccmen. 

Senator  Randolph.  M.  ly  I  respond  by  say- 
ing that  I  understand  when  you  were  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  an  able  member,  that  there  were 
Federal  funds  coming  ;nto  South  Carolina 
under  our  programs  of  work  by  the  Federal 
Government,  where  schools  wi-re  constructed 
in   .South    Carolina,   with    botii   Federal    and 


State  funds,  and  I  believe  you  Bupport«d  the 

funds  to  match  the  Federal  Government.  la 
that  not  true? 

Senator  Thukmokd.  Back  in  the  Rooeerelt 
days,    during   the    days  of   depression   eome 

funds  came  to  South  Carolina  and  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  matched  some  of 
those  funds.  I  wouldn't  say  whether  I  sup- 
ported them  or  not.  I  don't  recall  Just  now 
what  the  situation  was. 

Mr.  Granik.  Sometimes  you  ask  questions: 
Is  it  wise,  is  It  necessary,  la  It  economical. 
Would  you  care  to  discuss  tny  of  these?  Is 
it  wise? 

Senator  Thurmond;  Well,  I  don't  think  it 
i.s  wise  because  I  think  It  leads  to  Federal 
control.  As  I  mentioned,  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.  there  is  a  booklet  of  108  pages 
of  direction.^,  there.  In  the  1956  Highway 
Act  there  were  provisions  there  controlling 
wages  and  the  location  of  the  highways  in 
the  States.  And  recently  out  in  the  SUte 
of  Oregon  the  question  came  up — Oregon 
had  one  color  of  centerllne  on  their  high- 
way. The  National  Ooveriunent  says  "If 
you  get  Federal  aid,  you've  got  to  change 
that  to  another  color."  Oregon  had  to 
change. 

Federal  control  follows  Federal  aid,  and  I 
think  it  goes  back  to  a — — 

Mr.  Granik.  Senator,  may  Senator  Ran- 
dolph answer  that  and  we  will  come  back 
to  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well,  of  course  I  think 
that  this  Is  the  old  argtiment  used  against 
State  aid  to  education  and  now  it  Is  the 
argument  against  Federal  aid  to  education. 
And  frankly,  ttxlay  we  are  a  mobile  people. 
We  are,  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  having 
a  loss  of  our  population,  some  of  It  going, 
of  course,  to  South  Carolina,  and  so  we  are 
a  nation  which  is  not  the  Nation  constituted 
as  we  were  before.  There  was  a  time,  cer- 
tainly, when  we  attempted  locally  to  handle 
these  problems.  Even  now  In  South  Caro- 
lina a  greater  burden  has  been  assumed 
there  than  the  proportion  assumed  by  a 
number  of  other  States  for  local  schools. 

I  point  out  that,  in  1959-60,  South  Caro- 
lina contributed  71.9  percent  of  all  its  reve- 
nue to  local  elementary  and  seconda.-y 
schools,  and.  Senator  Thurmond  and  Mr 
Granik,  that  was  only  surpassed  by  thr'?e 
States:   Delaware,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia. 

Senator  Thltimond.  Yes.  We  have  made 
a  fine  effort  to  help  otu-  schools  and  we  ha'  e 
done  a  good  Job. 

Senator  Randolph.  But  you  haven't  kejt 
up.  You  are  lagging  behind.  We  are  lagging 
behind  In  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  I  have  a  tele- 
gram here  from  the  Governor  of  Sou.h 
Carolina  which  I  think  explains  cur  pofl- 
tlon: 

"South  Carolina  ranks  48th  In  per  capita 
Income  and  second  In  school-age  population 
compared  to  civilian  population.  In  adc.1- 
tlon  to  local  supplements  more  than  h:ilf 
of  Gur  State's  budget  is  for  public  school 
education.  As  a  result  of  this  effort.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Special  Study  Commission 
found  that  no  child  in  South  Carolina  was 
being  denied  an  education  as  a  result  ol  a 
lack  of  schoolrooms  or  teachers.  Certali.ly 
If  South  Carolina  can  care  for  the  educat!  ">n 
of  her  children  without  Federal  aid,  the 
other  States  can.  too." 

Senator  Randolph.  I  can  understand  the 
position  which  has  been  expressed  but  I 
mu?t  come  back  to  the 

Senator  Thurmond.  We  have  put  on  a  3- 
percent  sales  tax  In  our  State  that  goes  to 
education.  We  also  have  an  Income  tax.  I 
believe  the  State  of  West  Virginia  doesn't 
have  an  income  tax. 

Senator  Randolph.  It  has  been  enacted  by 
the  State  Legislature  now  in  session. 

.Senator  TuiRMnND.  And  I  don't  believe 
you  have  a  sales  tax  that  goes  to  educatkn. 
You  have  a  2-percent  sales  tax  on  gross 
sales    that    goes    Into    your   general    reven.ie 


but  not  for  schools.  And  then  you  have 
recently  put  on  1  percent  for  welfare,  I 
believe,  temporarily. 

Senator  Randolph.  A  high  percentage  of 
general  revenue  in  West  Virginia  Ls  paid  out 
in  aid  to  local  public  schools.  As  to  per 
capita  expenditures.  In  1958  for  all  public 
education,  California  led  all  the  States  with 
a  $130  average.  West  Virginia  was  43d  with 
about  M5.  And  South  CaroUna,  with  per 
capita  expenditures  of  $64  was  44th. 

State  and  local  expenditures  for  all  pub- 
lic education  as  percent  of  general  expendi- 
tures of  State  and  local  governments,  finds 
South  Carolina  with  about  40  percent.  Cali- 
fornia with  37  percent.  West  Virginia  with 
about  38.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  State  of 
Soutli  CaroUna  and  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  spend  as  much  per  capita  on 
public  education  as  does  California,  would 
have  to  devote.  Senator  Thurmond,  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  total  State  and  local 
expenditures  to  the  purposes  of  education. 
This  is  a  manifest  ImposaiblUty. 

As  the  case  now  exists.  South  CaroUna,  as 
you  have  said,  is  already  making  a  greater 
effort  than  all  but  six  States  and  West  Vir- 
ginia is  in  the  top  one-third.  But  we  are 
falling  behind,  faUlng  behind  badly.  We 
Americans  are,  I  repeat,  a  mobUe  people 
There  was  once  a  time  when  people  lived 
and  died  within  50  miles  of  where  they 
were  born,  but  now  we  are  not  exclusively  a 
nation  in  which  it  is  entirely  the  local  re- 
sponsibility to  take  care  of  the  schools. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  the  per  capita 
Income  In  West  Virginia  Is  $1,674  per  year. 
In  South  Carolina  it  Is  only  $1,218  per  year 
In  1958  the  personal  Income  per  school  age 
child  in  South  Carolina  was  $4,257  per  year 
and  in  West  Virginia.  $5,693  per  year. 

If  you  made  the  same  efforts  to  care  for 
your  school  children  In  West  Virginia  as 
we  do  in  South  Carolina  you  would  have  no 
trouble  doing  It. 

Senator  Randolph.  Oh,  no.  we  are  maki^ig 
that  effort,  sir.  South  Carolina  and  Wesi 
Virginia  are  almost  tops  in  that 

Senator  Thurmond.  Let  me  finish,  now. 

Senator  Randolph.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Where  does  your 
Federal  money  come  from  if  the  Federal 
Government  pays  it?  It  comes  from  the 
same  source:  the  taxpayer.  The  same  West 
Virginia  taxpayer  or  South  Carolina  tax- 
payer is  going  to  pay  the  bills.  Now  the 
money  comes  In  the  form  of  personal  Income 
t.txes  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  out  of 
a  $84  billion  budget,  52  percent  of  It  comes 
from  personal  income.  Twenty-eight  per- 
cent of  It  comes  from  corporation  Income. 
Eleven  percent  from  excise  taxes.  Nine  per- 
cent  from  other   taxes. 

The  taxpayer  Is  paying  it  whether  It  Is 
paid  through  the  National  Government  or 
through  the  States. 

Now  you  might  say.  "Well,  since  it  is  on 
tlie  personal  Income,  the  rich  people  pay 
It."  I  Just  want  to  say  that  Is  Incorrect  be- 
cause the  record  shows  that  on?y  13  percent 
of  the  amount  that  comes  In,  of  this  amount 
of  over  about  $44  billion,  is  paid  by  those 
above  the  minimum  bracket.  That  is  from 
20  percent  to  91  percent.  Eighty-seven  per- 
cent Is  paid  by  the  lowest  minimum  of  20 
percent  rate. 

Senator  Randolph.  Now  you  have  spoken 
about  your  Governor's  position  and  we  know 
your  position.  But  the  Office  of  Education 
of  the  United  States,  not  with  lU  own  In- 
formation but.  may  I  remind  Senator 
Thltimond,  from  information  which  Is  sent 
In  by  the  school  district  superintendents, 
indicates  that  In  the  fall  of  1958.  you  had 
more  than  17,600  students  In  excess  of  your 
capacity  to  care  for  those  children.  In  the 
fall  of  1959  they  had  increased  to  almost 
22,000,  and  in  the  faU  of  1960.  you  had  about 
24,000  boys  and  girls  in  South  Carolina  who 
ware  not  given  opportvmlty,  the  proper  nor- 
mal opportunity,  for  classroom  instruction. 
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There  is  a  shortage  throughout  the  Nation. 
There  Is  a  shortage  of  facilities  In  South 
Carolina  and  In  West  Virginia.  And  I  come 
back  to  this  point,  namely,  that  40  million 
Americans  change  their  place  of  residence 
every  year. 

Senator  THijaMOND.  Your  figures  are  In- 
correct. They  were  obtained  by  Juggling. 
In  1954  we  had  a  shortage  of  classrooms, 
here,  according  to  the  Office  of  U.S.  Educa- 
tion, of  370,000.  In  1956  they  had  reduced 
to  176,000.  In  1958  this  had  reduced  to 
140.000.  In  the  fall  of  1959,  this  had  reduced 
to  132.000.  In  the  fall  of  1960,  this  had  re- 
duced to  142,000. 

Now  this  last  figure  is  10.000  more  than 
the  fall  of  1959,  but  that  was  obtained  In 
this  way:  The  Office  of  Education  Instructed 
the  people  making  the  survey  that  If  any 
classroom  had  1  child  more  than  36 
then  you  would  put  In  for  an  entire  class- 
room for  that  child. 

Now  that  Is  the  way  those  figures  were  ob- 
tained. For  Instance,  they  had  1,859  school- 
rooms put  In  for  South  Carolina.  We  don't 
need  those  schoolrooms.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  says  we  don't  need  those  school- 
rooms. Those  figures  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation were  obtained  In  that  manner  and 
are  Incorrect. 

Senator  Randolph.  Would  you  Indict  the 
school  administrators  and  superintendents 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina?  Certainly 
the  people  of  South  Carolina 

Senator  Thuhmokd.  I  indict  the  Office  of 
Education  for  telling  them  to  put  In  for 
an  extra  classroom  when  there  was  only  1 
child  more  above  36  in  that  classroom. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  say  that  this  is  not 
the  ftincy  of  any  Washington  bureaucrat. 
The  local  school  district  administrators  have 
given  these 

Senator  Thurmond.  They  have  followed 
the  directives  from  Washington  which  were 
unreasonable  and 

Mr.  Granik.  You  were  a  school  superin- 
tendent? 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  am  a  former  teacher 
and  a  former  school  superintendent.  And 
nobody  believes  in  education  more  than  I  do. 
But  I  think  I  realize  the  dangers  of  this 
Federal  control  in  education. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  want  to  go  back  to 
this  p>olnt:  The  normal  capacity  In  the 
country — and  I  am  certain  Senator  Thur- 
MOKD  would  agree,  is  30  students  per  room 
at  the  elementary  level  and  that  is  criteria 
which  is  established,  not  in  Washington,  but, 
in  South  Carolina. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  repeat:  I  have  an- 
swered your  question  that  the  figures  have 
been  Juggled  by  the  Office  of  Education  by 
asking  the  questions  in  such  a  way  that  If 
they  answered  them  they  would  tend  to 
indict  and  show  the  need  when  there  really 
wasn't  a  need.  As  the  Governor  says  In  his 
telegram. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well  I  am  delighted  to 
say  that  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  Is 
Interested  In  the  passage  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  at  the  State  level  In  West 
Virginia  we  would  determine,  if  the  legisla- 
tion is  passed  in  the  Congress  in  this  way, 
to  use  the  money  for  help  to  teachers'  sal- 
aries or  for  additional  classrooms,  as  local 
needs  would  Indicate. 

Senator  Thurmond.  They  claim  there  is  a 
teacher  shortage.  Well  In  the  fall  of  1960  we 
had  55.000  more  teachers  than  we  did  in  the 
fall  of  1959.  And  the  record  shows  that  we 
are  averaging  64,000  former  teachers  going 
back  into  the  teaching  profession.  The  rec- 
ord shows  fxirther  that  we  have  more  teach- 
ers who  are  coming  back — more  people  who 
are  coming  bsick  into  teaching  than  are  go- 
ing out  of  teaching.  And  the  record  also 
shows  that  of  the  graduating  classes  we  have 
more  going  Into  teaching. 

For  instance,  in  1948,  only  21  percent  went 
into  teaching.    In  1957,  32  percent.    By  now 


It  Is  about  34  or  35  percent.    So  we  are  filling 
this  need. 

Senator  Randolph.  Of  course  we  disagree 
on  this  violently,  naturally,  but  pleasantly 
There  is  a  teacher  shortage  In  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  these  are  the 
figures  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Senator  Randolph.  You  Just  said  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  can't  be  trusted  In  figures. 
You  said  that  a  moment  ago  with  reference 
to  South  Carolina  figures. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  way  Dtiey  Juggled 
their  figures  on  classrooms  I  said  was  abso- 
lutely incorrect  and  immoral  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well,  if  we  find  Jug- 
gling in  one  place,  we  can  expect  Juggling  in 
another. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  we  probably 
will.  That  is  '.he  reason  why  you  can't  rely 
altogether  on  those  figures.  Each  State  I 
think  is  meetl:ig  its  obligations. 

Mr.  Granik.  May  I  read  a  brief  quote  from 
a  recent  article  by  Ralph  McGlU,  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Constitution,  in  which  he  says 
"There  are  many  schools  in  the  great  cities 
where  the  lack  of  opportunity  in  classrooms 
is  equally  deplorable.  There  are  rural 
schools  in  all  areas  of  the  Nation  where  the 
need  is  vast." 

Would  you  comment  on  that.  Senator 
Thurmond?     Do  you  feel  that  need  is  bad? 

Senator  Thurmond.  Ralph  McGiU  doesn't 
represent  the  South.  Ralph  McGUl  is  one 
of  these  do-go<xler8.  If  he  had  his  way  there 
would  be  a  centralized  government  here  in 
Washington  powerful  enough  to  bring  about 
a  dictatorship,  almost. 

The  question  here  again,  I  think  boils 
down  to  this:  Do  you  favor  a  powerful  cen- 
tral government  controlling  the  lives  of  the 
people  or  are  you  going  to  follow  the  Con- 
stitution and  let  the  people  in  e;ich  State 
handle  their  matters,  as  they  are  given  to 
them  under  tte  Constitution  as  provided  ir 
the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution? 

Senator  Randolph.  I  must  take  issue  with 
Senator  Thupmond  about  Ralph  McGlll. 
He  is  one  of  th'3  most 

Senator  Thlrmond.  I  thought  you  would, 
because  you  tnink  more  like  Ralph  McGlll 

Senator  RA>fDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
think  with  him. 

Senator  Th:jrmond.  I  don't  believe  like 
Ralph  McGlll.  He  believes  In  centralized 
government.  "  believe  In  the  rights  of  the 
States  as  reserved  to  them  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  am  delighted  that 
in  the  city  of  Atlanta  in  the  South  there  Is 
such  an  editor  as  Ralph  McGlll.  the  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Senator  Thcrmond.  And  the  people  of 
the  South  don't  consider  him  a  southerner 
He  has  betrayed  the  South,  he  has  not  rep- 
resented the  South,  he  has  repre.sented  the 
North. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well,  why  do  we  want 
to  be  consideied  as  southerners,  or  west- 
erners  

Senator  Thlrmond.  No  southerner  today 
would  be  a  columnist  in  the  North  if  he 
hadn't  betrayed  the  South  and  he  is  a 
columnist  for  a  lot  of  northern  newspapers. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well,  Senator  Thur- 
mond, why  don't  we  consider  ourselves  a.s 
part  of  the  irnlon,  not  as  southerners  or 
westerners,  or  easterners? 

Senator  Thttrmond.  That  Is  what  we  want 
to  do  and  follow  the  Constitution  and  let 
each  State  provide  for  Its  re.sponslbilitles 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution  and  that  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  do  now 

Mr.  Granik.  Senator,  you  raise  the  point, 
"Is  it  economical?"  Do  you  want  to  dis- 
cuss that  now? 

Senator  Randolph.  Certainly  it  Is  eco- 
nomical.    I  think  that  the  need,  naturally, 


Is  paramount.  And  the  legislation  which 
was  passed  In  the  Senate  during  the  86th 
Congress,  which  I  supported  and  which  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  opposed,  called  for  the  State, 
the  local  level,  to  determine  whether  the 
money  was  to  be  used  for  additional  class- 
rooms or  for  equalization  of  teachers' 
salaries. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Why  Is  It  not  eco- 
nomical? It  will  cost  the  National  Govern- 
ment more  to  put  up  a  school  building.  It 
will  cost  them  more  to  put  up  a  State  capltol. 
It  win  cost  them  more  to  put  up  an  office 
building  than  it  does  the  States  or  the  local 
people.  Furthermore,  their  money  has  to 
be  collected  from  the  taxpayers.  It  will  come 
to  Washington,  go  through  a  wringer,  take 
out  about  one-third  of  it  and  send  the  rest 
back  It  is  very  uneconomical.  It  Is  well 
known  that  the  States  and  the  local  people 
can  do  things  very  much  cheaper  than  the 
National  Government. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well,  haven't  we  writ- 
ten Into  legislation  for  Federal  education  aid 
provisions  for  control  at  the  local  level? 
Wasn't  that  In  the  bill  as  we  passed  It? 
Won't  It  be  In  the  bill  as  it  passes  again? 

Senator  Thurmond.  It  doesn't  mean  a 
thing.  They  will  issue  regulations  and  di- 
rections up  here  and  right  now  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  administration  is  going 
to  issue  an  Executive  order  providing  that  no 
money  will  go  to  schools  that  practice  segre- 
gratlon.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  about 
it.  Where  is  the  power  coming  from?  The 
Executive  power  Is  tremendous.  And  some- 
times it  is  abused  and  if  the  President  does 
this  he  Is  going  to  abuse  his  power  here,  but 
yet  he  will  do  it.  And  with  the  Congress 
constituted  like  It  Is  today,  both  parties 
being  afraid  of  the  minority  groups  and 
afraid  to  take  steps  to  do  what  they  ought 
to  do.  then  you  can  expect  such  action  to 
take  place. 

Senator  Randolph.  Of  course  Senator 
Thurmond  was  not  for  President  Kennedy 
and  I   was  for  President   Kennedy. 

Senator  Thurmond  How  do  you  know  I 
wa-sn't  for  President  Kennedy'' 

Senator  Randolph  Well,  if  you  were  for 
him.  say  so 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  never  made  any 
statement  in  that  race  either  way.  I  simply 
refused  to  endorse  him.  I  didn't  want  to 
endorse  either  one  of  them. 

Senator  Randolph.  You  were  neutral? 

-Senator  Thurmond.  I  felt  {)eople  would 
be  dlsapixjlnted  with  whichever  one  was 
elected  because  of  what  they  stood  for  here- 
tofore. 

Senator  Randolph  We  will  have  Federal 
education  aid  legislation  which  I  believe  will 
be  passed  In  the  87th  Congress,  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House  and  when  that  legis- 
lation l.s  passed  It  will  go  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  he  will  sign  that 
legislation  into  law.  That  is  my  firm  con- 
viction. I  know  Senator  Thurmond  Is  ener- 
getic and  he  Is  capable  and  I  know  he  Is 
sincere.  I  believe,  however,  a  majority  of 
the  Cons;re.=s  of  the  United  States  in  1961 
win  determine  that  we  must  move  forward 
on  this  frontier,  as  it  were,  to  develop  a 
better  program  of  education  for  the  children 
of  the  United  States.  Deficiencies  now  are 
not  beln^  met.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Senator  Thurmond.  The  Federal  Govern- 
mf-nt  may  do  that,  but  It  will  be  the  great- 
est mistake  the  National  Government  has 
ever  made.  Someone  has  said  "If  you  want 
to  control  the  lives  of  the  people,  then  you 
get  control  of  education,"  That  is  the  way 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  by  working  through 
the  young  people,  were  finally  able  to  main- 
tain a  dictatorship.  I  am  violently  opposed 
to  Federal  aid  to  education.  It  won't  be 
ion;  until  there  will  be  Instructions  Issued 
as   to   regulations   for   every   detail   of   the 
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school  system.  They  •vviU  prescribe  the  rur- 
riculum — they  may  n^t  surt  out  with  it 
but  you  have  seen  h(  w  the  Federal  power 
goes,  once  the  Federal  Government  enters  a 
particular  field. 

Senator  Randolph.  .':*nator,  that  Is  fancy. 
TTiat  Is  not  factual,     l-fow — — 

Senator  Thurmond.  No,  that  is  not  fancy. 
I  Just  cited  you  about  Oregon  out  here  with 
the  highways. 

Senator  Randolph.  "S  ou  have  talked  about 
Oregon  Are  you  ag..lnst  Federal  aid  to 
highways? 


Senator  Thurmond.  No,  that  is  provided 
in  the  ConPtitutlon.  There  Is  the  national 
defense.  There  Is  a  reason  for  that.  Tliere 
Is  a  ground  for  It  In  the  Constitution.  There 
is  no  ground  for  education.  The  word  'Edu- 
cation "  is  not  even  mentioned  In  the 
Constitution. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well,  of  course.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  connotation  of  the  statement 
made. 

Senator  Thurmond.  You  point  out  to  me 
where  education  is  mentioned  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  I  will  withdraw  my  objections. 


Senator  Randolph  When  the  Congress 
passes  a  bill  and  the  President  signs  It  we 
will  have  proof 

Senator  Thurmond.  That  is  no  evidence, 
because  the  Congress  does  it.  The  Congress 
doesn't  always 

Mr  Granik  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  I  must 
interrupt.  Our  time  is  up.  Thank  you  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph  and  Senator  Steom 
Thl'Rmond  lor  being  our  guests  on  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  Now  this  is 
Theodore  Granik.  bidding  you  goodbye  from 
the  Nation's  Capital. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  .Ii  i.v  21,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  words  of  Kln^  Solomon,  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  wi;;est  men  that  ever 
lived:  Proverbs  1:  7  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge. 

Almighty  and  ever -blessed  God,  may 
the  hours  of  this  new  day  be  radiant 
with  a  clear  conception  and  appraisal  of 
those  many  high  and  helpful  things  that 
we  are  permitted  and  privileged  to  do 
together  for  Thy  glo -y  and  the  good  of 
all  mankind. 

We  humbly  acknov  ledge  that  our  hu- 
man wisdom  and  judgment  are  not  in- 
fallible and  that  we  need  Thy  divine 
counsel  in  all  our  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions and  to  erable  us  to  live 
victoriously. 

Grant  that  our  mirids  and  hearts  may 
be  stimulated  with  moral  and  spiritual 
impulses  and  become  the  lodging  place 
of  those  nobler  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  are  the  progenitors  of  achieve- 
ment in  our  aspiration  to  build  a  better 
world. 

Hear  us  in  Christ";   name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  tie  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  July  20,  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


A  message  from  t 
McGown,  one  of  its 
that  the  Senate  had  p 
ments,  in  which  the  ( 
House  is  requested,  a 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  7208    An    act    mi 
for  the  legislative  brant 
ending   June    30.    1962. 
poses. 

The  message  also  a 
Senate  insists  upon  ; 
the  foregoing  bill,  i 
ence  with  the  House 
votes  of  the  two  He 
appoints  Mr.  Pastori 

MONRONEY,  Mr.  HUMI 

Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Sal 
Allott  to  be  the  cor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  t 
Senate  had  passed  w 


ie  Senate  by  Mr. 
clerks,  announced 
assed  with  amend- 
;oncurrence  of  the 
bill  of  the  House 

king  appropriations 
h  for  the  fiscal  year 
and   for   other   pur- 

nnounced  that  the 
ts  amendments  to 
equests  a  confer- 
on  the  disagreeing 
uses  thereon,  and 
;,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr. 
HREY,  Mr.  Hayden, 
TONSTALL,  and  Mr. 
ferees  on  the  part 

.nnounced  that  the 
th  amendments,  in 


which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  307.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Soviet  Total  War— Historic 
Mission  of  Violence  and  Deceit,"  85th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session;  and 

H  Con  Res.  310.  Concurrent  resolution 

providing  for  additional  copies  of  a  study 
entitled  "Legislative  Recommendations  by 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties— Subsequent  Action  Taken  by  Congress 
or  Executive  Agencies — A  Research  Study  by 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S,513.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Acadia,  owned  by  Robert  J.  Davis  of  Port 
Clyde,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  priv- 
ileges; 

S.  705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman  T. 
Burgett.  Lawrence  S.  Poote,  Richard  E  Fors- 
gren.  James  R.  Hart.  Ordeen  A.  Jallen,  James 
M.  Lane.  David  E.  Smith,  Jack  K.  Warren, 
and  Anne  W.  Welsh; 

S.  935.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States; 

S.  1347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
Ellen  Thomason; 

S.  1412.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  convey  cer- 
tain land  situated  In  the  State  of  Arkansas 
to  the  city  of  FayettevUle,  Ark.; 

S.  1443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tyra 
Fenner  Tynes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
tii"  establishment  of  an  annual  Youth  Ap- 
preciation Week. 


OOMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

JULT21,  1961. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sni:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  received 
In  the  Clerk's  office  at  11:15  a.m.  on  July 
21,  1961.  and  said  to  contain  a  veto  message 
on  H.R.  4206,  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Melvln 
H.  Baker  and  Frances  V.  Baker." 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


MELVIN  H.  BAKER  AND  FRANCES  V. 
BAKER— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNTIED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  214) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my 
approval,  H.R.  4206,  "For  the  relief  of 
Melvin  H.  Baker  and  Frances  V.  Baker." 

The  bill  directs  refimd  of  $12,760.04  to 
the  claimants,  representing  an  overpay- 
ment of  income  tax  for  the  year  1953. 
The  overpayment  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  taxpayers  received  a  dividend  of 
$15,293.60  in  January  1954,  and  errone- 
ously included  the  dividend  in  their  in- 
come tax  return  for  1953.  They  also  in- 
cluded the  same  dividend  in  their  income 
tax  return  for  1954.  The  taxpayers  did 
not  discover  their  mistake  until  1958. 
after  the  end  of  the  3 -year  period  allowed 
by  law  for  claiming  a  refund. 

The  3 -year  limit  on  tax  claims  for  re- 
fund of  taxes  and  the  related  limitations 
which  operate  against  the  Government 
stem  directly  from  the  need  for  order- 
hness  and  finality  in  the  administration 
of  our  tax  system.  While  the  op>eration 
of  this  3-year  limitation  may  bar  many 
claims,  over  90  million  tax  returns  of  all 
tj-pes  are  filed  annually.  If  returns 
were  open  indefinitely  for  reconsidera- 
tion by  either  the  taxpayer  or  the  Gov- 
ernment, administration  would  be  cha- 
otic. 

The  case  of  the  present  taxpayers  is 
not  distinguished  from  others  by  any  ex- 
ceptional factors.  The  record  gives  no 
explanation  whatever  for  the  mistaken 
inclusion  of  the  same  dividend  as  in- 
come for  the  year  1953  and  also  for  the 
year  1954,  or  for  failure  to  discover  the 
mistake  for  so  long  a  period. 

The  Government  stood  ready  to  cor- 
rect this  mistake  for  3  years,  an  am- 
ple period  for  making  the  kind  of  rou- 
tine review  of  returns  which  would  have 
disclosed  an  error  of  the  sort  involved. 
I  see  no  basis,  therefore,  for  exercising 
special  leniency  in  this  case.  Relief  for 
these  taxpayers  would  violate  basic 
obligations  of  the  Government — the  ob- 
ligation to  administer  the  tax  system 
eflBciently  and  the  obligation  to  treat 
taxpayers  alike, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  Hoitse,  July  20,  1961. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of 
the  President  will  be  spread  at  large 
upon  the  Journal,  and,  without  objection. 
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the  bill  and  message  will  be  referred  to 
the   Committee   on  the   Judiciary   and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  TARIFF  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6611)  to 
amend  paragraph  1798(c)  (2)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  reduce  temporarily 
the  exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by 
returning  residents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
King  of  California,  O'Biiien  of  Illinois. 
Mason,  and  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  383)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Kesoived,  That  STAifLrr  R.  Tttpper,  of 
Maine,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatlvea  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


A  STRONG  POLICY  NEEDED  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  directed  a  letter  to  the 
President,  advocating  what  I  feel  to  be 
a  proper  course  for  this  Nation  and  for 
this  Congress  in  these  days  of  increas- 
ing peril  from  without.  As  is  well  known, 
many  Members  from  my  side  of  the  aisle 
have  for  some  time  advocated  and 
promised  support  for  any  stiff  policy 
toward  the  inroads  of  communism.  We 
made  that  commitment  during  the  Laos 
affair,  but  were  not  listened  to.  We 
made  the  same  pledge  during  and  after 
Cuba,  again  to  be  met  by  deaf  ears. 

Now,  we  make  it  again.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
this  aisle  will  join  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  tenor  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion is  one  of  resoluteness.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  firm  in  their 
decision  to  back  any  strong  opposition 
to  further  aggression,  cold  or  hot  by  the 
Reds. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  for  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  to  meet  both 
the  threat  of  aggression  from  the  out- 
side and  the  pleas  for  more  and  more 
Federal  spending  from  within.  In  a  fis- 
cal sense,   they   just  cannot  take   any 


more.  We  are  already  committing  our- 
selves for  a  largely  domestic-type  bud;^- 
et,  to  more  outlay  of  money  than  we 
spent  in  the  peak  World  War  II  vear  of 
1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something;  has  to  give, 
and  I  have  stated  my  opinion  to  the 
President  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  to  support  all 
the  liberal  legislation  that  has  been 
stacked  up  before  this  Congress  and  at 
the  same  tirre  get  it  ready  for  a  possible 
conflict. 

They  will  support,  hov.pvcr.  a  program 
under  the  leadership  of  tlie  Congress  and 
the  Presiden,  to  drastically  curtail  do- 
mestic spending  legislation  in  favor  of 
military  preparedness  programs.  I  have 
urged  the  President  to  .scrap  his  aid-to- 
education  bill,  his  Peace  Corps  measure, 
much  of  his  costly  foreign  aid  pro;;  ram 
and  some  of  the  more  expensive  provi- 
sions of  the  farm  program,  at  least  for 
this  session  of  the  Congress,  to  get  this 
Nation  ready  to  meet  the  ihioat  of  con- 
flict. 

We  will  all  admit  that  there  is  no  real 
emergency  for  these  domestic  moa.sures. 
resrardle.ss  of  the  window  dressing  ahd 
the  buildup  they  have  been  uiven.  Tlu\v 
can  be  suspended  and  some  of  thi.s 
money  can  bt?  diverted  into  national  de- 
fense spending.  Any  other  course  could 
prove  to  be  a  fiscal  disaster.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  is  now  near  his  limit  in 
taxpaying  ca;:)abihties.  We  must  tighten 
our  belt,  deal  with  the  threat  of  aggres- 
sion first,  and  then  worn,-  about  enact- 
ment of  all  these  welfare  s'ate  schemes. 

For  month''.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
telling  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
the  American  people  arc  fed  up  with  ap- 
peasement, retreat,  and  soft  policies  to- 
ward communism.  For  months,  I  have 
been  coming  on  this  floor  and  stating 
what  I  have  learn^  frcm  my  mail  and 
trips  back  home — that  the  American 
people  are  of  resolute  attitude,  willinc;  to 
do  whatever  is  asked  cf  them  to  stem 
the  tide  of  communism  once  and  for  all. 

I  think  America  will  back  a  program 
of  accelerated  defense  spending.  But 
the  Nation  if;  not  going  to  endorse,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  spendmii  schemes 
that  can  be  hatclied  in  the  fertile  minds 
of  Washington  bureaucrats.  The  people 
of  the  Nation  have  serious  reservations 
about  long-term  foreign  aid  commit- 
ments, aid  t3  education,  and  the  like 
when  it  appears  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
is  in  danger. 

You  may  recall  that  I  was  among 
those  Members  who  early  advocated  a 
strong  stand,  in  Cuba,  who  warned 
against  the  continuation  of  the  ill-fated 
summit  conferences,  who  advocated  a 
firm  stand,  backed  up  by  action,  in  Lao>. 
I  also  number  myself  among  those  who 
opposed  the  i:ichmann-!ike  "iractors  for 
people"  blackmail.  s 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation'  is  again 
menaced  by  the  "puff  adder"  words  of 
Nikita  Khrus-'achev.  A  "pufi  adder,"  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  is  a  Mid- 
west snake  that  puffs  itself  up  alarm- 
ingly, makes  all  sorts  of  menacing  ges- 
tures, but  never  strikes.  This  time,  let 
us  take  "puff  adder  Khrushchev"  at  his 
word.      Let    us    build    up   our    internal 


strength,  tighten  our  domestic  belts,  and 
get  down  to  work  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fen.ses  Let  us  join  a  united  front  with 
our  allies  and  work  for  the  downfall  of 
communism.  Let  us  seize  the  initiative 
and  show  that  we  have  been  pushed  far 
enough.  We  must  sidetrack  all  these 
deceptive  panaceas  for  our  alleged  do- 
mestic ills,  deal  with  the  Red  threat  as 
our  citizens  wish  us  to  do,  and  chaiuiel 
our  might  into  preparedness  in  prefer- 
ence to  pumping  dollars  into  programs 
of  a  welfare  state. 


FLOWERS— A  SYMBOL  OF  PEACE 
AND  BEAUTY 

Tvh-  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
California? 

'Iher.^  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  crLsis  has  become  a  household 
word,  v,hen  each  day  presents  new  and 
pei-plexing  problems  to  trouble  our 
minds,  we  have  taken  a  few  minutes  to 
hold  a  ceremony  for  the  planting  of  a 
rose  bu^h  at  the  White  House. 

There  will  be  delivered  to  your  office, 
to<lay.  a  carnation  for  your  lapel. 

Tht  obvious  point  for  me  to  make  is 
Diat  tiiese  lovely  flowers  represent  a 
major  industry  in  our  Ninth  Congres- 
sior.al  District  of  San  Mateo  County. 
Cahf. 

In  recent  years,  stimulated  by  dramatic 
improvements  in  au  transportation,  the 
nurseries  of  California  arc  producing  a 
wide  variety  of  flowers  to  bring  cheer 
and  good  will  into  the  lives  of  people 
everywhere. 

1  lie.se  frafii  ant  floweis  are  symbols  of 
a  $20  million  annual  industry  in  my  dis- 
trict alone.  They  provide  livelihood  for 
countle."-s  thousands  who  cultivate,  sell, 
and  ship  the  prize  blossoms  all  over  the 
world. 

Our  27th  annual  fair  and  floral  fiesta, 
August  4  through  12.  will  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  tliis  to  our  economy. 

But  I  like  to  think  of  flowers  as  some- 
th:nfT  more  than  just  another  indui^try. 

They  are  really  symbols  of  peace  and 
beauty  that  give  us  daily  courage,  that 
ease  the  tensions  of  critical  times. 

They  are  delicate,  yet  resourceful. 

The  handsome  red  rase  that  now 
Places  the  White  House  garden  offers  a 
simple — yet  practical — guide  for  hving. 
And  the  lesson  applies  to  individuals  as 
well  as  nation-. 

It  biooms  only  because  it  is  tenacious. 
Yet  it  thrives  on  tender  care. 

It  is  like  our  freedom:  SwecL,  serene, 
and  precious. 

Tactfully  ob.^cuied  by  its  beauty,  but 
ever  present,  are  its  thorns  to  guard 
against  abuse. 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DEBT 

Mr.  BETTS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  [s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  12. 
1961,  I  introduced  11. J.  Res.  474  which 
is  identical  to  the  resolution  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  se.'sion  of  Congress  for 
the  application  of  2  percent  of  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  thi'  United  States  to- 
ward reduction  of  the  national  debt. 
The  resolution  is  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  rather  tlian  a 
statute  or  law.  I  b?lieve  this  is  neces- 
sary because  a  law  with  the  same  or 
similar  provisions  cculd  be  repealed  too 
easily  and  probably  could  and  would  be 
avoided  by  the  constant  pressures  for 
increased  spending. 

The  amendment  should  of  necessity 
have  an  escape  clause  but  one  which 
would  not  reduce  its  effectiveness.  It 
would  permit  Congiess  to  suspend  this 
application  of  reven  ie  to  the  debt  only 
upon  recommendatic  n  by  the  President 
and  approval  by  two  thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  each  House  of  Congress.  It  is 
entirely  possible  in  ca.scs  of  national 
emergency  that  it  n-ould  be  necessary 
L  to  use  much  of  the  revenue  in  a  given 
year  for  defense  purpo.ses.  For  that 
reason  it  is  essential  that  provision  be 
made  to  relieve  the  strict  requirement 
in  the  amendment  for  debt  reduction. 
But  the  necessity  o:'  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  each  House  for  avaidance  would  place 
debt  reduction  beyor.d  the  whims  of  the 
spenders. 

As  a  realist,  I  am  not  too  hopeful  that 
this  resolution  will  leceive  the  approval 
of  Congress.  But  the  constant  demand 
for  more  and  mor?  Federal  spending 
with  utter  disrega -d  for  the  conse- 
quences has  reached  an  alarming  stage. 
Messages  from  the  V/hite  House  with  re- 
quests for  new  and  costly  programs  are 
a  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  incredible 
that  an  increase  in  tiie  national  debt  and 
an  unbalanced  budget  should  be  treated 
by  so  many  with  such  bland  indifference. 

The  recent  debate  on  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  debt  h  nit  pointed  up  the 
seriousness  of  the  i  ise  in  Government 
expenditures.  I  ho)>e  it  will  influence 
the  thinking  of  the  Planners  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branches.  However,  voting  for 
or  against  a  debt  liiiit  will  not  save  us 
from  inflation  or  the  disaster  that  waits 
at  the  end  of  the  trail  of  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibihty.  Only  a  dedicated  effort  to  re- 
duce Federal  spencing  will  halt  our 
headlong  rush  into  national  bankruptcy. 

To  me  the  situaticn  is  so  critical  that 
it  can  be  remedied  mly  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  A  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion follows: 

H.J.   Ris.   474 


Prt>i5oslng  an  amendm 
lion    of    the    United 
systematic  reduction 

Resolved  by  the  Seno 
resentatives  of  the  Uni 
in  Congresr  assembled 
House  concurring  theri 
ing  article  la  proposed 
the  Constitution  of  tr 
shall  be  valid  to  all  in 


ent  to  the  Constitu- 
States  providing  for 
of  the  public  debt 

te  and  House  of  Rep- 
ted  States  of  America 
{two-thirds  of  each 
in  ) .  That  the  follow- 
as  an  amendment  to 
e  United  States,  and 
;ent8  and  purposes  as 


part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-foxirths  of  the  several 
States : 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  Two  percent  of  the  gross  reve- 
nue of  the  United  States  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  applied  to  the  national  debt  existing 
at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  2.  The  term  "gross  revenue'  shall 
mean  the  total  amount  of  revenue  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
collected  by  the  United  States  during  such 
fiscal  year  as  taxes  or  duties,  other  than — 

"(A)  amounts  collected  as  taxes  under 
chapter  2  (tax  on  self-employed  income i, 
chapter  21  (the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Ac*.  I .  chapter  22  (the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  I  .  and  chapter  23  (the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954:   and 

"(B)  amounts  collected  under  any  tax  or 
duty  to  the  extent  that  the  amounts  col- 
lected under  such  tax  or  duty  (or  that 
amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  collected! 
are  speciflcally  appropriated  by  law  enacted 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment 

"Sec  3  The  provisions  of  this  amendment 
may  be  suspended  and  the  national  debt  in- 
creased during  any  fiscal  year  only  upon 
recommendation  of  the  President  and  con- 
curreiice  In  such  recommendation  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  each  House  Ci 
Congress. 

"Sec  4.  Tills  article  shall  be  inoper&ti\e 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission   to  the  States  by   the  CQngr>?ss  " 


DLSAPPROVING     RESOLUTIONS     ON 
REORGANIZATION   PLANS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  apparent  con- 
fusion last  Thursday  when  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  7  was  before  the  House  an 
explanation  might  be  made.  When  re- 
organization plans  first  began  to  come 
in,  because  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  that  method  of  legislating,  disapprov- 
ing resolutions  were  filed  and  it  was  said 
subsequent  resolutions  would  be  filed  as 
plans  came  down.  Then  some  of  the 
plans  were  rejected  by  Senate  or  House. 
Plans  7.  6.  and  5  were  scheduled  in  that 
order  for  Wednesday,  July  19  in  our  whip 
notice.  Under  the  act,  any  Member  of 
the  House  could  call  up  any  of  those 
plans  at  any  time  he  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Speaker. 

When  we  had  plan  No.  5  which  was 
called  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross]  under  consideration,  on  Wednes- 
day, it  was  understood  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  there  would  be 
a  vote  that  day  but  as  time  went  on 
the  leadership  decided  not  to  permit  a 
vote  until  the  next  day.  At  that  time 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
said  that  some  time  in  the  near  future 
they  would  all  be  called  up.  See  the 
Record     of     Wednesday    page     12932. 


Though  the  plans  had  been  scheduled  by 
the  majority  leader  no  one  other  than 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  your 
servant  had  indicated  that  he  would  call. 
I  indicated  to  the  majority  leader  that 
I  would  call  them  up  if  no  one  else  did 
and  gave  the  same  information  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   [Mr.  Pascell]. 

On  Thursday,  as  we  got  toward  the 
end  of  the  day  many  Members  of  the 
House  and  some  of  the  leaders  on  the 
minority  side  said  they  did  not  want  to 
have  plan  6  called.  Not  having  my 
former  statement  in  mind  and  it  being 
late — the  House  adjourned  at  5:58 — it 
was  agreed  plan  6  would  not  then  be 
called.  My  previous  statement  was  not 
intentionally  disregarded.  Tlie  situation 
had  changed  and  many  Members  wished 
to  leave  for  the  week.  Had  anyone  in- 
sisted. 6  could  have  been  called  by  any- 
one. No.  6  will  not  go  into  effect  before 
the  nth  day  of  August.  Any  Member 
may  call  it  for  consideration  before  that 
date. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan and  the  Members  of  the  House,  I 
read  from  the  Congressional  Record  of 
last  Wednesday: 

Mr  Gross.  Would  notification  tomorrow 
morning  be  ample  time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  For  consideration  to- 
morrow afternoon? 

Mr.  Gross.  Tomorrow  morning.  The  gen- 
tleman is  aslcing  as  to  whether  some  Mem- 
ber would  call  them  up  tomorrow  after- 
noon. Would  tomorrow  morning  be  enough 
time> 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  Thirty  seconds  would  be 
enough  time  for  me.  I  am  Just  thinking  of 
our  other  colleagues.  If  the  gentleman  in- 
tends to  call  them  up  tomorrow  he  should 
let  us  know. 

Mr  Gross.  Would  it  be  possible  to  dispose 
of  them  tom.orrow? 

Mr  McCoRMACK.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have 
them  disposed  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Gross.  Then  I  will  accommodate  the 
gentleman. 

That  is  the  record. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
is  all  correct,  except  there  was  some  lit- 
tle difference  between  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  I  guess  maybe  because  I  was 
going  to  call  it  up. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  all  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  private  arrangements  made. 
All  I  know  is  what  I  read  from  the  Rec- 
ord, the  definite  promise  made  they 
would  be  called  up. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
the  promise  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  ,  that  is  not  mine. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  just  read- 
ing from  the  Record. 
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Mr.  HOPPMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  that  unless  I  have  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
not  dodging:  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
understand  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  All  I  Itnow  is  a 
definite  promise  was  made  to  the  House 
and  I  w-anted  to  protect  the  House. 


HANDLING  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  re- 
call a  time,  about  2  years  ago.  when 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
M'.Cormack]  scheduled  some  35  bills  for 
suspension  In  1  day.  When  he  an- 
nounced the  35  suspensions,  I  said  it  was 
a  pretty  ambitious  program  and  I 
doubted  if  the  gentleman  could  get  35 
bills  through  under  suspension  in  1  day. 
The  net  result  was  that  the  House  passed 
or  otherwise  considered  only  4  of  the 
35  that  were  scheduled.  I  did  not  hear 
any  great  lament  and.  cei-tainly,  I  did 
not  cry  because  the  majority  leader  could 
not  deliver  on  his  promise  to  take  up 
35  bills  under  suspension  in  that  1  day. 
Now.  for  last  Thursday  evening.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  T.  ti  T.  Club,  the  Thursday  to 
Tuesday  Club — it  was  far  behind  sched- 
ule last  Thursday  afternoon  for  it  was 
about  5:30  p.m.  when  the  last  reorgani- 
zation bill  was  voted  on.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  into  the  night  we  would  have 
run,  and  the  T.  &  T.  Club  would  have 
been  out  of  operation  for  all  practical 
purposes  this  weekend  had  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  b"  been  called  up  for  action. 
I  do  not  believe  anybody  was  seriously 
hurt  by  not  calling  up  that  legislation  at 
that  time.  I  regret,  if  I  caused  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  any  discom- 
fort in  that  regard,  and  will  try  in  the 
future  to  do  a  better  job  in  carrying  out 
any  agreement  I  may  have  with  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 


MAJOR  LEGISLATIVE  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OP  KENNEDY  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—FIRST 6  MONTHS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  is  6 
months  old,  it  is  timely  to  review  its 
major  legislative  achievements.  The 
performance  of  the  1961  session  to  date 
may  be  measured  against  President  Ken- 
nedy's legislative  program. 

After  his  inauguration  on  January  20. 
President  Kennedy  laid  a  comprehensive 
and    wide-ranging    legi.slative   program 


before  Congress  and  the  countr>'  in  a 
series  of  37  regular  and  special  messages 
and  commur.,ications.  A  mere  listing  of 
the  subjects  of  the  major  messages  indi- 
cates their  broad  scope.  They  dealt  with 
the  state  of  the  Union,  economic  recov- 
ery and  growth,  the  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments,  health  and  hospital 
care.  He  also  sent  us  special  mes.sages 
on  aid  to  education,  natural  resources. 
hir:hway  finrnces,  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
Sub:equcnt  rne.^^sa^c?  deaH  with  housing 
and  community  dcvoioprr.cnt.  aid  to 
Latin  America,  the  farm  proeiam,  and 
foreign  aid.  He  also  sent  u,  hi.s  proposed 
revisions  of  thf  Ei.'^enhowcr  civilian  and 
defen.se  budgel.s  and  mesi;ascs  on  urr,ent 
national  needs,  youth  employment  and 
trainint^  and  his  unemplnyment  benefii.s 
plan.  Several  anticrimo  bills  were  al.'^o 
submitted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Out  of  upward  ol  300  legislative  re- 
qviests  made  in  these  mes.sages.  Presi- 
dent Kenneciy  nave  Drmocvatic  congres- 
sional leaders  on  February  21  a  16-poinl 
priority  li.<:t  of  legislati.tn  which  he 
hoped  could  be  passed  "at  the  earliest 
opportunity."     This  list  included: 

First.  Temporary  13-week,  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits. 

Second.  Aid  for  dependent  children  of 
unemployed  fathers. 

Third.  Improvements  in  social  security 
benefits. 

Fourth.  A  $390  million  program  for 
aid  in  redevelopinc  depre.^^sed  areas. 

Fiftli.  A  .s  ipport  and  control  program 
for  feed  grains. 

Sixth.  An  increase  in  the  minimum 
v.agfe. 

Seventh.  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Eighth.  Health  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security. 

Ninth.  Federal  aid  for  college  educa- 
tion. 

Tenth.  Federal  aid  for  medical  educa- 
tion and  research. 

Eleventh.  Federal  support  for  expan- 
sion of  community  health  facilities 

Twelfth.  Ratincation  of  U.S.  affilia- 
tion with  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

Thirteentli.  Creation  of  59  new  Fed- 
eral judgeships. 

Fourteenth.  Extension  of  the  Govern- 
ment Reorganization  Act. 

Fifteenth.  Establishment  of  an  Office 
of  International  Travel. 

Sixteenth.  Easing  of  restrictions  on 
trade  with  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

The  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
has  made  very  substantial  progress  to- 
ward the  enactment  of  this  ambitious 
legislative  program.  I  would  like  to  re- 
view this  progress  for  you  in  the  major 
subject-matter  fields. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

In  the  field  of  national  defen.se.  four 
major  authorization  bills  have  passed 
both  Houses.  The  first  bill,  which  the 
President  has  signed,  adds  $12.5  billion 
to  funds  carried  over  from  prior  years 
for  the  construction  of  aircraft,  missiles. 
and  naval  vessels;  to  continue  the  B-52 
and  B-58  bomber  production  programs; 
to  provide  for  2  new  nuclear-powered 
missile  frigates;  and  to  step  up  the 
Polaris  submarine  production  to  29  by 
1964  instead  of  1967. 


The  second  bill,  also  signed  by  the 
President,  authorizes  $894  million  for 
construction  and  improvement  projects 
at  military  bases  at  home  and  abroad,  in- 
cluding missile  sites  and  nuclear  sub- 
marine bases;  and  provides  for  7,000 
new  housing  units. 

Meanwhile,  the  NASA  autliorization 
has  been  enacted  into  law.  signed  by 
President  Kennedy  last  Friday.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authoriza- 
tion bill  has  parsed  both  branches  of 
Congress. 

INXrfN  iTlONAL    AFFAIRS 

In  the  field  cf  international  affairs. 
Congress  took  half  a  dozen  major  steps 
during  the  fir.<^t  6  months  of  the  session. 
It  gave  effort  to  the  previously  authorized 
Latin  American  program  by  appropri- 
ating .?GOn  milll m.  This  included  $100 
million  di.-^asttr  relief  for  Chile.  $394 
millinii  for  loan.s  by  the  Inter-American 
D.^velopment  Rank.  $6  million  for  social 
nnd  economic  programs  of  the  OAS,  and 
$100  million  for  loans  and  grants  by  ICA. 

We  al.'ic  provided  for  the  acceptance  by 
t!io  United  States  cf  the  aprcement  with 
France,  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  e.'^tabli.'^hmcnt  of  the 
Caribbean  Onranization  to  promote  the 
progrc."s  and  development  of  that  area. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  consoli- 
dating and  broadening  the  programs  of 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  of 
persons  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  and  the  bill  is  pending 
in  the  House. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  U  S.  Travel  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  tourist  travel  from 
abroad,  has  passed  both  Houses  and  been 
signed  by  the  President. 

The  Senate  ratified  the  OECD  Treaty 
on  March  IG  and  the  President  signed  it 
a  week  later. 

And  a  bill  to  exempt  foreign  central 
banks  from  payment  of  taxes  in  tliis 
country  on  interest  accrued  from  owner- 
ship of  U.S.  Government  securities  not 
used  or  held  for  commercial  purposes 
has  been  passed  and  signed. 

NATKJNAL    ECONOMY 

In  the  national  economic  field  the 
achievements  of  the  first  6  months  of  the 
.session  have  been  outstanding. 

They  include  the  authorization  of  $928 
million  to  provide  13  weeks'  additional 
unemployment  compensation,  up  to  June 
30.  1962.  for  jobless  persons  whose  pay- 
ments expire.  We  also  approved  similar 
benefits  to  unemployed  railroad  workers 
under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act. 

This  Congress  has  also  authorized 
temporary  grants  to  States  to  finance  the 
inclusion  of  dependent  children  of  the 
unemployed  under  the  Federal-State 
a.ssistance  program  for  15  months;  in- 
creased the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an 
hour  and  extended  its  coverage  to  3.5 
million  additional  workers  by  gradual 
wage  stcp-ups;  and  established  an  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  with  author- 
ity to  make  loans  of  $300  million  and 
grants  of  $94  milhon  for  industrial  plants 
and  public  facilities  in  areas  of  economic 
distress. 
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session  has  ap- 
tnit  on  the  national 
we  passed  a  tax  bill 
rcent  corporate  in- 
le  existing  schedule 
we  have  authorized 
billion  for  comple- 
and  Defense  High- 
uled  by  1972. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY,    HEALTH,    AND    WELFARE 

The  1st  session  ol  the  87th  Congress 
must  also  be  given  credit  for  impressive 
achievements  in  the  field  of  social  se- 
curity, health,  and  velfare. 

I  refer  to  Public  Lt  w  64  of  this  session 
which  raises  the  minimum  monthly  old- 
age  insurance  payments  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  from  $33  to  $40  and  other- 
wise liberalizes  that  act;  to  Public  Law 
70  which  authorizes  a  4-  to  5-year  $4.9 
billion  housing  program;  to  Public  Law 
38  which  provides  an  interim  increase  of 
$1  billion  in  FHA  mortgage  insurance  au- 
thority; and  to  Public  Law  22  which  ex- 
tends for  4  years  the  program  of  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  for  gran'^s  and  scholarships 
for  the  training  of  practical  nurses  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946. 

I  refer  also  to  our  extension  for  1 
year  of  the  special  milk  program  for 
schools  and  child  ca;e  agencies;  and  to 
our  approval  of  increased  disability  ben- 
efits under  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers  Compersation  Act. 

OOViaNMLNTAL    lEOnGANIZATION 

In  the  field  of  governmental  reorgan- 
ization the  87th  Con^  rcss  has  taken  sev- 
eral major  steps.  W^;  have  extended  for 
2  years  the  President's  authority  to  sub- 
mit plans  for  reor  Tanizations  in  the 
executive  branch  ol  the  Government. 
The  two  reorganization  plans  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Bdard  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commisnon  have  become 
effective.  While  the  House  has  rejected 
plans  submitted  by  tlie  President  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  Senate  has 
rejected  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. Congress  is  cor.sidering  legislation 
to  reorganize  these  agencies.  We  have 
created  63  additional  U.S.  district  court 
judgeships  and  10  in  the  circuit  cotu-ts  to 
meet  the  increasing  caseloads.  And  we 
have  amended  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  to  make  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, instead  of  the  President.  Chairman 
of  the  National  Space  Council. 

VCTKRANS    AND   SEXVICXMZN 

At  least  two  measures  relating  to  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  deserve  mention  in 
this  interim  report.  One  which  passed 
both  Houses  extends  direct  and  guar- 
anteed home  loan  programs  for  World 
War  II  veterans  to  July  26,  1967,  and 
for  Korean  conflict  veterans  to  February 
1,  1975.  The  other  restored  the  rank  of 
General  of  the  Army — five  stars — to  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower.  Several 
other  bills  In  this  area,  for  the  benefit  of 
servicemen  and  veterans,  are  well  on 
their  way  toward  the  statute  book. 

AGRICULTURE 

In  the  important  field  of  agriculture, 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  five  meas- 
ures have  already  been  enacted  by  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 


One  of  them  provides  for  a  1-year 
voluntary  cut  in  acreage  and  crops  of 
feed  grains,  and  increases  price-support 
payments  to  participants  for  com,  grain 
sorghums,  other  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans. 

A  second  measure  in  tliis  category  ex- 
tends the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  fixing  quotas 
of  domestic  and  foreign  producers,  for  15 
months  to  June  30,  1962,  and  continues 
the  President's  authority  to  exclude 
Cuban  sugar  imports  and  to  reallocate 
its  quota. 

A  third  measure  authorizes  the  dis- 
posal of  an  additional  $2  billion  in  sur- 
plus commodities  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act. 

The  fourth  increases  the  proportion  of 
appropriated  farm  loan  funds  available 
for  individual  farms  with  a  debt  over 
$10,000  from  10  percent  to  25  percent. 

And  the  final  bill  in  this  field  that  has 
been  enacted  into  law  permits  the  har- 
vesting of  hay  on  conservation  reserve 
acreage  under  disaster  conditions. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

Finally,  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources, let  me  invite  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Congress,  so  far  this  year, 
has  expanded  the  important  water  i)ol- 
lution  control  program;  and  considered 
a  variety  of  bills  for  the  conservat:iOn, 
development,  and  tise  of  our  natiural  re- 
sources. Both  branches  have  approved 
measures  to  establish  a  national  seashore 
park  on  Cape  Cod  now  in  conference,  and 
the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  create  a 
Wabash  Basin  Interagency  Water  :Re- 
sources  Commission. 

DEPARTMENTAL  AFPROPRlATIONS 

As  regards  the  regular  annual  app^ro- 
priation  bills,  up  to  July  6,  1961.  al.  of 
them  had  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  five  of  them  had  parsed 
the  Senate.  Meanwhile,  on  June  29, 
1961,  Congress  passed  the  usual  continu- 
ing resolution  providing  funds  for  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  fimciion 
pending  the  enactment  of  their  regular 
supply  bills. 

Thus,  you  will  se  that  the  legislative 
record  of  the  Kennedy  administrai-ion 
during  its  first  6  months  of  1961  has 
truly  been  an  impressive  one.  Eoth 
Houses  of  Congress  and  their  standing 
committees  have  worked  hard  to  pro- 
duce this  excellent  record.  Up  to  June 
30  at  least  12  major  measures  had  be- 
come law^  I  refer  to  the  depressed -ai'cas 
bill,  the  minimimi-wage  bill,  the  tempo- 
rary imemployment  benefits,  the  social 
security  changes,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, extension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
feed-grain  program,  the  Executive  Reor- 
ganization Act,  the  new  Federal  judge- 
ships, the  highway-financing  bill,  tax 
extension,  and  the  omnibus  housing  bill. 
Meanwhile,  hearings  had  been  completed 
on  as  many  more  major  measiu-es  which 
were  well  advanced  in  the  legislative 
process. 

All  told,  by  June  30,  697  measures  had 
passed  the  House  and  487  had  cleared 
the  Senate;  81  public  bills  had  been  en- 
acted into  law  and  99  private  bills;  1,191 
measures  had  been  reported  in  both 
Houses. 


In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it 
is  correct  to  say  that  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  has  been  confronted 
with  an  exceptionally  heavy  agenda  of 
Presidential  requests  for  legislation,  and 
that  our  i)erformance  down  to  date  re- 
flects great  credit  on  the  Congress,  its 
committees  and  its  hard-working  mem- 
bers, and  to  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  President  Kennedy. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson  )  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fate  of  legislation  dealing 
with  education  is  still  imknown.  Those 
of  us  who  support  the  measures  tabled 
last  week  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
have  not  given  up  the  strtiggle  and  we 
intend  to  press  for  action  diulng  this 
session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  there  have  been 
several  speeches  recently  in  this  body 
dealing  with  the  general  question  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  I  have  reserved 
this  time  to  try  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised  and 
to  refute  some  of  the  inaccuracies  which 
have  been  propounded. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  to- 
day on  the  presentation  made  here  on 
June  29  by  my  distingriished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Frelinghttysen].  It  is  a  rather  lengthy 
statement  and  report  and  I  shall  make 
no  effort  to  answer  each  and  every  in- 
correct statement  or  misleading  impli- 
cation contained  therein;  I  shall,  instead, 
focus  on  some  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  that  presentation,  which  in- 
cluded the  findings  of  a  task  force  of 
Republican  Representatives,  entitled 
"Report  on  American  Education."  The 
report  was  described  as  an  examination 
of  American  education — its  history.  Its 
current  status,  its  needs,  and  Its  future. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  most  recent  effort  of  the  House 
Republican  policy  committee  is  at  least 
the  fourth  Republican  policy  statement 
within  a  year  designed  to  set  the  stage 
for  handling  the  critical  problems  which 
confront  American  education.  I  refer 
in  particular  to  the  document,  "Goals 
for  Americans,"  the  report  of  President 
Eisenhower's  Commission  on  National 
Goals,  to  another  document  entitled 
"10-Year  Aims  in  Education,"  released 
January  19,  1961,  by  Arthur  S.  Flam- 
ming, then  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  to  the  position 
paper  of  Vice  President  Nixon  entitled 
"A  National  Program  in  Support  of 
Education,"  of  September  26,  1960. 

It  is  notable  tliat  this  most  recent 
attempt  in  this  series  of  position  state- 
ments on  education  by  our  Republican 
friends  completely  ignores  the  findings 
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of  the  three  previous  Republican  studies 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  administration. 
Mr.  PRELiNGHTrvsEN  and  his  committee 
started  anew  in  January  before  the  ink 
was  dry  on  the  goals  document  and  on 
the  "10- Year  Aims." 

The  reason  for  this  is  clear  from  one 
of  Mr.  Frelinghtjysen's  introductory 
remarks,  wherein  he  claims  that  no- 
where has  there  been  a  clear  and  con- 
scious attempt  to  collect  background 
materials  from  experts  in  the  field  and 
subsequently  to  formulate  a  concise 
statement  on  American  education  and 
the  related  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  rather  frank  appraisal 
of  the  earlier  efforts  of  his  fellow  Re- 
publicans, including  that  party's  1960 
nominee  for  the  presidency. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missomi. 

Ml-.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Did  the 
gentleman  notify  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey   [Mr.  PrelinghuysenI? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey. 
Why,  of  course  the  gentleman  did. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  probably  would,  but  I  just 
wanted  the  Record  to  show. 

Ml-.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Thank  you  very  much.  I  notified  the 
gentleman  that  I  had  a  previous  special 
order  which  circumstances  dictated  be 
set  aside  because  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  had  other  commitments;  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
PrelinghuysenI  was  notified  of  this 
present  special  order. 

Of  course,  the  disparity  in  these  policy 
statements  is  something  we  cannot  iron 
out;  the  Republicans  must  do  that 
among  themselves. 

T  must,  however,  protest  the  implicit 
criticism  of  the  work  of  committees  in 
this  and  the  other  body  which  have  en- 
deavored conscientiously  to  develop  a 
record  through  their  hearings  upon 
which  an  intelligent  judgment  can  be 
made  about  the  broad  policy  questions 
involved  in  this  controversy. 

The  final  thing  to  be  said  about  this 
strange  statement  which  I  quoted  above 
is  that  it  comes  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise from  a  gentleman  who  has  intro- 
duced and  supported  a  considerable 
amount  of  education  legislation  over  the 
last  few  years.  I  should  like  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  to  include  a  resume  of  the 
bills  dealing  with  education  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pre- 
linghuysenI has  introduced  since  the 
83d  Congress,  and  to  ask  whether  he 
sponsored  all  of  this  legislation  without 
the  kind  of  background  materials  and 
other  data  which  he  now  says  have  been 
lacking  all  along. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:  > 
Education  Bills  Introduced  by  the  Honor- 
able Peter  Prelinghutsen 
eightt-third  congress 

H.R.  9841 :  To  provide  for  grants  for  con- 
struction of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  facilities. 
H.R.  10149:  Same  purposes  as  H.R.  9841. 


EIGHTY -rOTJRTH    CONGRESS 

H.R.  3770:  To  provide  Federal  assistance 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
construction. 

Title  I:  Purchase  of  obligations  of  school 
districts  with  marginal  credit. 

Title  II:  Credit  assistance  to  State  school 
building  agencies. 

Title  III:  Grant  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Title  IV:  Grant  assistance  for  administra- 
tion of  State  construction  programs. 

Title  V:  General  provisions. 

HR.8779:  To  provide  assistance  to  stu- 
dents m  higher  education 

Title    I     Statement    of    policy   and    deflni- 

tiou.': 

Title  II:   Program  of  scholarships 
Title  III:   Program  of  insured  loans 
Title  IV:  General  provisions. 
H.R.  764:  For  same  purpo.ses  as  HR    10149, 
83d  Congress. 

EIGHTY-FIFTH    CONGRESS 

H  R  1130:  For  same  purposes  as  HR 
3770.  84th  Congress 

HR.  2802:  For  same  purposes  as  H.R  8779. 
84th  Congress 

H.R.  3976:  Committee  bill  based  on  H  R 
1130 

HR.  10279:  For  aid  for  various  education 
programs 

Title  I:  Identification  of  aptitudes  and 
encouragement  of  able  students 

Part  A:  Testing,  counseling  and  guidance. 

Part    B:    Undergraduate    scholarships. 

Title  II:  Grants  for  strengthening  math 
and  science  instruction  in  public  schools 

Title  III:  Foreign  language  development 
(through  grants  for  establishment  and 
operation  of  foreign  language  Institutes  and 
centers  I . 

Title  IV:  Expansion  of  graduate  education 
(through  grants  I . 

Title  V;  General  provisions 

H.R.  11530:  For  same  purposes  as  HR 
9841.  83d  Congress. 

EIGHTY-SIXTH    CONGRESS 

H.R  4267:   To  assist  institutions  of  higher 
education  market  and  retire  bonds  issued  to 
finance  the  construction  of  collejje 
through  debt  service  guarantee  contj 

HR.  4268:  Grants  to  assist  school, 
in    meeting   debt   service   on    loans 
struction  of  elementary  and  serondi' 
lie  school  facilities 

H  R   11122:  For  same  purposes  as  HR.  4268 

DF.SCRIPTIONS    OK    THE    BILLS 

iH  R.  9841,83d  Cong    2d  sess.  (1954)  ) 

Appropriation  .$250  million  for  each  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  1.  1954.  and  July 
1.  1955.  t.o  be  spent  for  construction  of  pub- 
lic eleniPiir.iry  and  secondary  school  facili- 
ties 

Formula  for  determining  State  allotment 
State    allotment    equals    annual    appropria- 
tion   times    school-age    population    of    State 
times   square  of  Federal   percentage  divided 
by   corresponding  products  for   all   States. 

Federal  percentage:  100  perceiitSO  percent 
times  per  capita  income  of  State  divided  by 
per  capita  income  of  continental  United 
States. 

State  allotment  not  to  be  les.s  than  $100.- 
000.  Federal  percentage  not  to  exceed  75 
percent  or  be  less  than  33 '3  percent  for 
continental  United  States  Federal  share 
for  State  construction  projects  not  to  ex- 
ceed 40  j>ercent  or  $500  per  pupil  to  be  ac- 
commodated, whichever  is  lesser  Up  to  1 
percent  may  be  used  for  administration  of 
plan. 

Required  contents  of  State  plan  which 
must  be  submitted  to  obtain  benefits: 

1.  Designation  of  State  agency  as  sole 
agency  responsible  for  administering  the 
plan. 


2  Evidence  of  State  agency's  authority 
to  carry  out  its  plan. 

3  Description  of  State  effort  taken  to 
make  full  use  of  school  facilities  and  State 
and  local  financial  resources,  including  steps 
taken  toward- 

(A)  establLshment  of  advising  councU  to 
consult  with  State  agency  in  regard  to  the 
plan; 

(B)  provision  of  quallfl'  '  personnel  to  as- 
sist  planning   of   local   school   agencies; 

(C)  economical  planning; 

(D)  development  of  long-range  plan  to 
organize  school   districts   more   efficiently; 

(El  modification  or  elimination  o'  restric- 
tive debt  or  tax  limits  which  prevent  financ- 
ing of  school  construction. 

4  Criteria  for  determining  priority  of 
projects  within  State,  taking  into  account 
urgency    of    need    and   financial   resources. 

5  Amount  of  State  funds  available  and 
how  tliey  are  distributed. 

6.  Provision  for  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures. 

7.  Establishment  of  standards  for  locat- 
ing planning  and  constructing  school  fa- 
cilities. 

8  Provision  for  hearing  for  local  agencies 
be! ore  State  agency 

9.  Provision  for  making  reports  to  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

10.  Provision  that  construction  wages  will 
coni'orm  to  determinations  made  in  accord- 
ance with  D:t\is-Bacon  Act,  and  that  at  least 
time  and  a  half  will  be  paid  for  overtime 
18-hour  day:  40-hour  week  I. 

Certification  to  receive  benefits: 
After  approval  cif  the  plan,  the  Stat.e  agency 
must  issue  a  certification  showing  (1)  school 
facilities  i)roJects  approved  by  it  under  an 
appro", ed  plan;  (2i  that  each  project  is  re- 
quired to  relieve  emergency  situations  oi 
overcrowding  (i.e.  less  than  15  square  feet 
of  classroom  floorspace  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance! ;  (3)  estimated  cost  of  each 
project,  amount  of  Federal  share,  and  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  be  accommcxlated 

Duties  and  authorities  of  ComnnssioiuT  of 
Education: 

1  Computation  af  allotment  percentages 
for  distribution  of  funds  (Commissioner's 
det.orminatlon  conclusive  1 

2  Authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  State 
plan,  but  not  without  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. Also  authority  to  discontinue  payments 
if  State  plan  changes  or  ceases  to  be  admin- 
istered in  conformance  with  requirements 
outlined  above  (  hearing  required) .  (Bill  also 
provides  for  judicial  review  of  Commissioner's 
action.) 

3  Authority  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
determine  when  a  project  is  terminated 
abandoned,  or  not  completed.  (State  then 
mu.st  repay  Federal  payments  received  ) 

I  H.R    10149.  83d  Cong..  2d  sess.  (1954;  ) 

.^.ppropriatlon:   Same  as  H.R.  9841. 

.Allotment  formula: 

Same  MrKliflcation  of  celling:  Allotments 
in  excess  of  $12.5  million  (for  States  in  con- 
tinental United  States),  or  in  excess  of  $5 
million  (for  other  States),  to  be  reduced  to 
those  amounts  and  redistributed  No  allot- 
ment to  be  less  than  $100,000. 

Required  contents  of  State  plan:  Para- 
graph 3  modified  to  eliminate  subparagraphs 
( .Ai .  (Bi ,  (C) ,  and   (E) . 

Certification  to  receive  benefits:  Same  with 
one  additional  requirement:  State  must  cer- 
tify tiiat  each  project  is  consistent  with 
State's  school  district  organization  plans. 

Authority  of  Ckjmmissioner :   Same. 

(  H.R.  3770,84th  Cong  ,  1st  sess.  (1955)  ) 

Appropriation: 

Title  I:  Aggregate  of  $750  million  for  the 
3  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1.  1965;  July  1, 
1956;   and  Julv  1,   1957. 
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Title  n:  Whatever  necessary  to  provide  the 
Initial  Federal  advances  to  State  reserve 
funds.  Issues  of  State  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  which  Federal  advances  may  be  made 
are  limited  to  those  Issued  between  July  1. 
1955.  and  June  30.  1958.  Total  principal 
amount  not  to  exceed  $6  billion. 

Title  in:  Maximum  of  $200  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1955; 
July  1,  195«:  and  JiUy  I,  1957. 

Title  TV:  $5  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
beginning  July  1,  1955;  July  1_  1956;  and  July 
1,  1957.  $3  minion  for  flscal'year  beginning 
July  1,  1958.  $2  million  for  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1959. 
Allotment  formula: 

Title  I:  Federal  percentage  of  obligations 
of  local  educational  agency  not  to  exceed: 

100-40  percent  times  per  capita  Income  of 
State  divided  by  per  capita  income  of  conti- 
nental United  States. 

Federal  percentage  not  to  exceed  80  per- 
cent or  be  less  than  50  percent  for  conti- 
nental United  States  Celling  of  15  percent 
of  total  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
go  to  any  State. 

Title  II:  Federal  share  of  basic  reserve 
fund  shall  be  'j  of  maximum  annual  debt 
service  of  the  obligation  in  question. 

Title  III:  State  alloUnrnt  equals  annual 
appropriations  times  school -ape  population 
of  State  divided  by  school-age  T>opulation  of 
all  States. 

Prom  this  State  allotment  comes  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  payments  by  State  agencies  to 
assist  local  agencies  In  financing  the  cost 
of  construction.  The  Federal  share  is  com- 
puted thus:  100-50  percent  times  per  capita 
income  of  State  divided  by  per  capita  Income 
of  continental  United  States. 

The  Federal  share  for  a  State  would  range 
between  60  and  40  percent 

Title  IV:  Same  as  title  III,  above,  with 
fl(X3r  of  $25,000  ($12,500  for  Guam  and  Vir- 
gin Islands),  and  ceiling  of  60  percent  of 
States  administrative  expenses  for  develop- 
ment of  school   construction   program. 

Required  contents  of  St.ite  plan  for  Fed- 
eral-State agreement: 

Title  I:  State  agency  must  certify  that: 
1.  it  is  unable  to  obUun  necessary  funds, 
as  evidenced  by  a  public  offering  of  obliga- 
tions; 

2  the  obligations  .ire  legal  and  binding  on 
the  local  agency; 

3  the  facilities  to  be  constructed  are  nec- 
essary, are  consistent  with  State  redistrlct- 
ing  plans  or  policies,  and  will  comply  with 
State  construction  laws  and  standards. 

Title  II:  Agreements  between  local  school- 
building  agency  and  the  Commissioner  au- 
thorized  only   if: 

1.  local  agency  so  empowered; 

2.  Governor  of  State  certifies  that  there 
will  be  effective  coordination  between  the 
local  agency  and  the  State  educational 
agency; 

3.  State  authorized  to  make  advances  for 
deposit  In  basic  reserve  fund  of  the  local 
agency  equal  to  the  amount  withdrawn  in 
any  year. 

Required  terms  of  agreement: 

1  .State  school  building  agency  must  es- 
tablish b.^slc  and  supplemental  reserve  fund 
for  each  l.ssue  of  obligation  (upon  agree- 
ment, several  Issues  can  be  regarded  as  a  sin- 
gle issue) . 

2.  State  must  deposit  one-half  of  maxi- 
mum annual  debt  service  on  Its  obligations 
1.1   the  rc:;crve   fund. 

3.  if  the  rentals  and  other  available  funds 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  annual  debt  serv- 
ice, it  will  be  met  from  these  sources  in  the 
following  order  of  priority: 

( 1 )    supplemental   reserve   fund; 

( 11 1  basic  reserve  fund,  withdrawals  from 
which  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
State  and  Federal  accounts; 

(Hi)  Federal  account,  up  to  one-half  of 
debt  service. 

4.  If  aggregate  in  reserve  funds  exceeds 
two   times   the   annual   debt   service,    State 


shall  repay  Federal  advance*  (according  to 
a  prescribed  formula). 

5.  All  obligations  must  mature  in  not 
more  than  32  years  from  earUest  date  of  any 
of  them,  with  first  payment  of  principal  due 
3  years  after  such  earliest  date. 

6  Proceeds  from  sale  of  obUgatlons  must 
go  to  consuuctlon  of  school  faclUUes  for 
rental   by  local  educational  agencies. 

7.  School  facilities  limited  to  those  the 
State  agency  certifies  (a)  are  necessary  for 
enrollments,  (b)  are  consistent  with  State 
redlstrictlng  plans  or  policies,  and  (c)  the 
construction  of  which  will  conform  to  State 
construction  laws  or  policies. 

8  The  faclhtles,  when  completed,  must  be 
leaded  or  conveyed  to  local  agency.  If  con- 
veyed, provision  must  be  made  for  repay- 
ment of  Federal  advances.  If  leased.  renUil 
must  be  enough  (together  with  other  avail- 
able funds)  to  pay: 

( 1 1    annual  debt  service; 

( 11 1  deposit  in  supplemental  reserve  fund 
of  0  25  percent  of  original  principal  amount 
of  the  obligation; 

(ill)  cost  of  maintenance,  repair,  etc  of 
th.e  f.iclUtles. 

Title  III:  State  plan  must — 

1.  provide  that  the  State  educational 
f-genry  will  be  the  s<Ae  agency  for  admin- 
istering the  plan. 

2  set  forth  prrx-edures  for  determining 
eligibility  of  local  agencies  for  benefits,  the 
amount  thereof,  and  the  need  for  the  facil- 
ities. These  procedures  must  provide  "rea- 
sonable assurance"  (a)  that  payments  will 
be  made  cn!y  to  extent  necessary  to  enable 
local  agencies  to  sell  obligation  to  the  Com- 
missioner or,  if  legally  unable  to  sell  them, 
to  rent  facilities  from  a  State  school-bulldlng 
agency;  and  (b)  that  payments  will  be  made 
only  for  facilities  needed  to  relieve  over- 
crowded or  unhealthful  or  hazardous  con- 
ditions. 

3  Provide  for  making  of  such  reports  as 
the  Commissioner  might  require. 

State  request  for  payments  must  include: 

1.  description  of  the  project. 

2.  cost  estimate  and  statement  of  state 
share 

3.  certification  that — 

lai    local  agency  Is  eligible  for  aid; 

(0)  local  agency  has  demonstrated  inabil- 
ity to  get  tiUe  I  of  title  II  aid; 

(C)  State  funds  are  available  to  cover 
State  share  of  payment. 

State  agency  receives  benefits  after  certi- 
fying that  the  SUte  share  has  been  paid  and 
the  financing  of  the  rest  of  the  cost  of  the 
facilities  has  been  arranged. 

Title  IV  :  State  plan  must — 

1  provide  that  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy fliall  be  the  sole  agency  for  carrying  out 
programs  tmder  the  plan. 

2.  provide  necessary  provisions  for  proper 
administration  of  program. 

3.  provide  for  making  of  such  reports  as 
the  Commissioner  may  require. 

4.  set  forth  the  programs  to  be  carried  out 
and  the  policies  to  be  followed  In  doing  so. 

Authority  of  Commissioner; 
Title    I: 

1.  can  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale  and  at  prices  fixed  by  him  obligations 
purcha.sed  under  title  I; 

2.  can  consent  to  modification  of  terms  of 
agreements; 

3.  can  Include  provision  necessary  to  assure 
payment  of  obligations  under  title  I; 

4.  calculate  the  Federal  percentage  of  local 
agency's  allotment. 

"ntie  II: 

1.  can  agree  to  modifications  of  agreements 
made  under  title  II. 

2.  can  Issue  obligations  to  obtain  funds 
for  additional  advances  (to  withdrawals  from 
Initial  advances). 

Title  III: 

1.  promulgation  of  Federal  and  State 
shares  (I.e.,  percentage  amount}; 


2.  promulgation  of  regulations  to  <Seter- 
mine  when  a  facility  Is  terminated  or  aban- 
doned or  not  completed — in  which  case  Fed- 
eral advances  must  be  repaid,  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Commissioner . 

"Htle  IV:  No  specific  powers  ttated. 

(H.R.  9779.  84th  Cong..  Ist  mm.   (1968)) 

Appropriation: 

Title  n:  As  much  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  provisions  of  title  n. 

Title  TU:  As  much  as  necessary,  provided 
that  the  principal  amount  of  new  loans  t-o 
students  covered  by  this  title  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $10  million  in  any  given  fiscal  year. 

Allotment  formula: 

Title  II:  For  flirst  fiscal  year,  one-half  of 
total  approfM-iatlon  apportioned  amone 
States  on  basis  of  number  of  high  school 
graduates,  one-half  on  basis  of  population 
between  18  and  21    (Inclusive). 

For  succeeding  years.  Commissioner  deter- 
mines amount  necessary  to  continue  pay- 
ments to  eligible  students.  Any  remaining 
amounts  are  for  new  scholarships,  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  one-hall-to-one-half  basis. 

Title  m:  Not  applicable. 

Requirements  for  States: 

Title  II;  None.  Scholarships  awarded  on 
basis  of  examinations  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  Com- 
missioner. 

Title  III:  To  be  insurable,  loans  must  be 
made  to  full-time  students  In  good  stand- 
ing. Loan  must  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or 
written  agreement  providing — 

1.  an  Interest  rate  not  exceeding  2Vi  per- 
cent per  year; 

2.  payment  of  Insurance  premiums  paid  by 
the  institution  (not  to  exceed  0.5  percent 
per  year ) ; 

3.  repayment  to  begin  not  more  than  4 
years  after  borrower's  graduation,  and  to  be 
completed  in  a  period  of  6  years; 

4  accelerated  repayment  shall  be  per- 
mitted. 

Authority  of  Commissioner: 
Title  II:  " 

1.  Authority  to  determine  (in  conjunction 
with  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies) amount  of  appropriation  necessary 
based  on  number  of  individuals  requiring 
assistance  and  relative  ability  of  State  and 
other  non-Federal  sources  to  meet  the  need 
for  such  assistance. 

2.  Authority  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 
scholarship  stipends,  which  shall  ix  based  on 
financial  need  of  recipient.  (Maximum  pe- 
riod of  aid  is  4  years.) 

3.  Authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  pro- 
grams (if  study  abroad  by  recipients  of 
scholarships. 

Title  ni:  Authority  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions determining — 

1  eligibility  of  Institutions  to  have  loans 
Insured; 

2.  determination  of  which  loans  are  in- 
surable; 

3.  limiting  the  total  amount  of  Insurable 
loans  which  can  be  made  to  a  student  in 
any  one  year  and  in  the  period  of  his  college 
education: 

4.  Insurance  premium  rates  (not  to  exceed 
0  5  percent  per  year). 

5  Commissioner  may  sue  on  behalf  of 
United  States:  consent  to  modification  of 
loan  agreements;  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise 
claims. 

Title  rV:  Authority  to  choose  12  members 
of  National  Council  (subject  to  approval  of 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) . 

(H.R.  1130,  85th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  (1967).  sub- 
stantially   the    same    as    H.R.    3770,    84th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.) 
Aiiproprlatlon: 
7^ tie  I:  Same  (aggregate  of  $750  inilU<m), 

but  for  4  instead  of  3  yeara. 

Title    II:    Same,    but  for   4   Instead    of   3 

years. 
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Title  m:  Maximum  of  $300  million  for 
each  of  4  fiscal  years  beginning  with  July 
1.  1»57. 

TiUe  IV:  $5  milUon  for  each  of  the  4  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  July  1,  1967. 

Allotment  formiila: 

Title  I:  None,  except  limitation  that  only 
15  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  any 
fVscal  year  can  l>e  used  to  pvu-chase  obliga- 
tions of  local   agencies  in  any  one   State. 

Title  n.-  Same  (one-half  maximvun  an- 
nual debt  service) . 

Title  III:  State  allotment  divided  by  total 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  under  title 
equals  school-age  population  of  State  times 
State's  allotment  ratio  divided  by  corre- 
sponding products  for  all  States. 

State's  allotment  ratio:  1.00-0.50  times 
income  per  child  of  school  age  for  State 
divided  'oy  Income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  continental  United  States. 

Allotment  ratio  not  to  exceed  0.75  or  be 
less  than  0.25. 

State  allotment  to  be  reduced  if  Its  school 
effort  index  for  any  year  Is  less  than  the 
national  school  effort  index.  State  index 
obtained  by  dividing  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  by  State's  Income  per 
child  of  school  age.  National  index  com- 
puted In  same  way,  but  using  corresponding 
figures  for  all  States  In  continental  United 
States.  To  determine  school  expenditures 
per  public  school  child,  divide  expenditures 
by  State  (made  from  revenue  receipts  de- 
rived from  State  and  local  sources)  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  the 
number  of  children  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance In  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Federal  share  limited  to  the  allotment 
ratio  for  a  given  State  In  a  given  year,  but 
shall  not  be  less  than  0.33 '3, or  more  than 
0.6623. 

Title  IV:  State  allotment  divided  by  total 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  under  title 
equals  school-age  population  of  State  di- 
vided by  school -age  population  of  all  States. 

Floor  of  $25,000  ($12,500  for  Guam  and 
Virgin  Islands),  and  celling  of  50  percent  of 
State's  administrative  expenses  for  develop- 
nient  of  school  construction  program. 

Required  contents  of  State  plan: 

Title  I:  Same  as  H.R.  3770 

Title  n:  Substantially  the  same  as  H.R. 
3770. 

Title  III:  State  plan  must  — 

1.  provide  that  State  educational  agency 
shall  be  sole  agency  to  administer  plan. 

2.  set  forth  standards  of  eligibility  of  local 
agencies  for  payments  and  amounts  thereof, 
and  establish  system  of  priority,  based  on 
need. 

3.  describe  steps  taken  by  local  agencies 
for  full  use  of  fficllltles  and  resources,  In- 
cluding— 

(a)  provision  for  qualified  personnel  to  as- 
sist local  agencies  In  developing  long-range 
construction  plans; 

(b)  achievement  of  economy  In  planning, 
construction  and  financing  of  facilities; 

(c)  development  of  long-range  plan  for 
efficient  organization  of  school  districts; 

(d)  modification  or  removal  of  restrictive 
debt  and  tax  limits  which  hamper  construc- 
tion of  needed  facilities. 

4.  provide  for  hearing  in  event  application 
for  construction  funds  Is  denied. 

5.  provide  for  statewide  standards  for  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  facilities. 

6.  provide  that  no  facilities  will  receive  aid 
unless  consistent  with  State  redistricting 
plans  or  policies  and  construction  laws  and 
standards. 

7.  provides  for  proper  fiscal  and  account- 
ing controls  and  procedures. 

8.  provide  for  making  reports  to  CJommls- 
sloner. 

State  request  fc»-  payments  must  Include — 
1.  description  of  project. 


2.  cost  estimate  and  statement  'of  State 
share. 

3.  certification  that  local  agency  la  eligible 
for  aid  and  has  priority,  and  that  State  funds 
are  available  for  State  share. 

Title  IV;  Same  as  HJR.  3770. 

Authority  of  Commissioner: 

Basically  the  same  as  In   HJl    3770— au- 
thority   to    promulgate    regulations:     make 
various  calculations,  enter  Into  agreements, 
consent  to  modifications  of  same,  etc. 
(H.R.    2802,    85th    Cong.,    1st    sess.    (1955)) 

Identical  to  H.R.  8779. 
(H.R.  3976  (committee  bill  from  H.R.  1130), 
85th   Cong.,    1st   sess.    (1957)) 

Substantially  similar  to  H.R.  1130.  with 
following  reorganization  of  titles: 

Title  I:  Federal  grant  assistance  to  school 
districts  needing  aid  to  finance  needed  school 
facilities   (title  HI  in  H.R.  1130). 

Title  II:  Federal  purchase  of  obligations 
of  school  districts  (title  I  in  H.R.  1130). 

Title  III:  Federal  credit  assistance  to  State 
school  financing  agencies  (title  II  in  H  R. 
1130). 

Title  IV:  Fedr-ral  grant  assistance  for  ad- 
ministration of  State  programs  (same  title 
in  H.R.  1130). 

Title  v.:  General  provisions  (same  title 
In  H.R.  1130). 

The  following  pertinent  changes  were 
noted  in  H.R.  3976  I  title  numbers  given  are 
those  in  H.R.  3976:  they  were  compared  with 
corresponding  titles  in  H  R.    1130i: 

Appropriations: 

Title  I:  Increased  from  $300  million  to 
$325  million  for  each  of  4  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning July  1,  1957. 

Title  II:  Appropriation  limited  to  aggre- 
gate of  $150  million  for  the  4  years 

Title  IV:  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  1957;  $7  million  for  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1958;  $5  million  for 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1959;  $3  million 
for  fiscal  year  beginning  July   1,  1960. 

Allotment  formula:  Title  II:'  State  allot- 
ment divided  by  total  appropriation  for  title 
II  for  year  equals  school-age  population  r  f 
State  divided  by  school-age  population  of 
all  States. 

Required  contents  of  State  application: 
Title  II — same  as  in  title  I  of  H.R.  1130,  with 
this  addition:  application  must  show  that 
local  educational  agency  is  entitled  to  prior- 
ity over  other  local  agencies  which  have 
pending  requests.  Determination  of  priority 
to  be  made  by  State  agency  and  take  into 
account  financial  resources,  urgency  of  need 
for  facilities,  and  diflflculty  in  marketing 
obligations. 

(H.R.  10279,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (i958)) 

Appropriations: 

Title  I:  For  testing  and  coun.sellng  (pt  Ai  : 
Left  up  to  Congress. 

For  undergraduate  scholarships  (pt.  B)  ; 
Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  $7.5  million; 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  $15  million; 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  $22  5  mil- 
lion; fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  $30 
million. 

For  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  as  much  as 
necessary  to  continue  scholar.ships  already 
begun. 

For  administering  State  plans:  Left  up  to 
Congress. 

Title  II:  For  strengthening  State  educa- 
tional agencies  (pt.  A)  :  $15  million  for  each 
of  4  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1.  1958 
For  strengthening  science  and  mathematics 
in  public  secondary  schools:  $150  million  for 
the  4  years. 

Title  in:  None  provided. 

■ntle  rv:  Left  up  to  Congress. 

Title  V:  For  improvement  of  statistical 
■ervices  of  State  educational  agencies:  left 
tip  to  Congress. 


State  allotments: 

Title  I: 

A  $125  for  each  public  and  nonprofit 
school  student  In  grades  9  through  12;  re- 
mainder to  be  allotted  on  basis  of  number 
of  public  school  students  In  grades  9  through 
12,  such  second  allotment  to  be  at  least 
$5,000. 

B.  Initial  allocation  on  basis  of  number 
of  graduates  from  public  or  other  nonprofit 
private  secondary  schools.  Thereafter,  in 
part  on  that  basis  and  in  part  on  basis  of 
payments  to  previous  recipients.  One-half 
of  the  cost  of  administering  State  plans  to 
be  paid  by  Federal  Government. 

Title  II: 

A.  Allocation  made  on  basis  of  number  of 
public  school  students  In  grades  1  through 
12,  with  a  floor  of  $5,000.  State  and  Federal 
Government  share  costs  Incurred  pursuant 
to  this  part  of  title  II  equally. 

B.  Allocation  based  on  public  school  en- 
rollment In  grades  9  through  12,  with  one- 
half  the  cost  of  programs  initiated  pursuant 
to  this  part  of  title  11  to  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Title  III:  Not  applicable.  Provides  for 
contracts  with  Individual  institutions  and 
students. 

Title  IV:  Grants  to  Institutions  not  to 
exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  the  new  program 
(or  at  the  institution's  option,  $500  times 
the  number  of  fellowships  awarded  for  the 
program  by  the  Commissioner)  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  $125,000  in  one  year,  plus  the  cost 
of  fellowships  for  the  new  program.  Fellow- 
ships are  limited  to  3  academic  years  and 
may  not  extend  beyond  6-30-64. 

Title  V:  Total  payments  to  any  State  un- 
der this  section  may  not  exceed  $50,000  for 
any  fiscal  year. 

Requirements  for  State  plans: 

Title  I: 

A.  State  plans  for  testing,  counseling  and 
guidance  of  high  school  students  must — 

1  provide  for  administration  of  plan  by 
State  agency. 

2  set  forth  State  programs  for  testing  of 
students  (must  include  provisions  for  test- 
ing of  all  students  In  grade  9  or  a  lower 
grade,  and  all  students  In  grade  11  or  12). 

3  set  forth  qualifications  for  counseling 
and  guidance  personnel. 

4  provide  proper  fiscal  methods  and  ac- 
counting procedures. 

5  provide  for  making  of  reports  to  Com- 
missioner. 

Part  B:  State  plan  must — 
1     provide    for    its    administration    by    the 
.State  commission  on  Federal  scholarships. 

2.  provide  for  selection  of  scholarship  re- 
cipients and  amount  of  award.  Selection  to 
be  made  on  basis  of  ability  (with  preference 
s^iven  to  applicants  with  preparation  or  ap- 
titude for  math  and  science)  and  need. 
M:i:<iinum  scholarship  to  be  $1,000. 

3.  provide  for  certification  to  Commis- 
sioner of  recipients  selected  and  amount 
awarded,  as  well  as  continuing  need  of 
previous  recipients  and  amount  of  their 
sciiolarships. 

4  provide  for  proper  fiscal  methods  and 
ac'nintlng  procedure. 

5  provide  for  making  reports  to  Commis- 
sioner. 

Title  II.  part  A:  State  plan  must — 

1.  provide  for  administration  by  State  edu- 
cational agency. 

2.  set  forth  expansion  or  improvement 
program,  which  will  Include  program  for 
niore  and  better — 

(ai  supervision  of  science  and  math  in- 
struction in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools; 

(b)  teaching  aids  designed  to  modernize 
science  and  math  curricula; 

(c)  preservlce  undergraduate  teacher- 
training  in  science  and  math. 
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3.  set  forth  methods  for  effectuating  pro- 
gram. 

4.  provide  proper  fiscal  and  accounting 
procedures. 

5.  provide  for  making  reports  to  Com- 
missioner. 

Part  B:  Payments  may  be  made  under  this 
section  If  the  State  has  an  approved  plan 
under  part  A  and  If  that  plan — 

1.  sets  forth  minimum  qualifications  for 
science  and  math  teachers  who  receive  fimds 
under  this  program. 

2.  sets  forth  criteria  to  be  employed  by 
State  agency  in  approving  local  programs 
for— 

(a)  employment  of  additional  science  or 
math    teachers; 

(b)  increasing  salaries  of  science  or  math 
teachers; 

(c)  provision  of  laboratory  and  other 
equipment; 

(d)  expanding  or  improving  science  or 
math  teaching  In  public  secondary  schools 
by   other  methods. 

Title  III:  No  plan  Involved;  purposes  of 
title  III  achieved  through  contracts  or  grants 
to  Individual  institutions  and  students. 

Title  IV:   Same  as  title  III. 

Title  V:    No  formal  plan  required. 

Authority  of  Commissioner: 

Title  I:  General  authority  to  make  regu- 
lations   and    perform    duties    under    title    I. 

Title  II:  Same. 

Title  II:  Broad  authority  to  make  grants 
and  contracts  on  such  terms  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  achieve  purposes  of  title  III. 
Also  authorized  to  make  studies  and  surveys 
and  conduct  research  with  regard  to  Improve- 
ment of  training  In  foreign  languages.  Au- 
thority to  appoint  (With  approval  of  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  the 
12  members  of  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Languages. 

Title  IV:  Broad  authority  to  make  grants 
on  such  conditions  as  necessary  to  achieve 
purposes  of  title  IV.  Authority  to  select 
(with  approval  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare),  12  members  of  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Graduate  Edu- 
cation. 

Title  V:  General  authority  to  administer 
provisions  of  act. 

(H.R.    11530,   85th   Cong.   2d   sess.    (1958)) 

Substantially  the  same  as  title  I  (grants 
to  local  school  districts  in  urgent  need  of  fa- 
cilities) of  H.R.  3976.  The  following  per- 
tinent changes  were  noted: 

Appropriation : 

Maxlmiun  of  $600  million  for  each  of  the 
3  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1958. 

The  State  matching  formula  was  also 
changed  In  elimination  of  the  "Federal 
share"  factor.  The  limitation  that  the  Fed- 
eral payment  is  not  to  exceed  one-half 
the  cost  of  any  project  or  total  of  projects  for 
any  State  remains. 

(H.R.  4267,  86th  Cong  .  1st  sess    (1959)  ) 

Appropriation  Commissioner  authorized 
to  issue  paper  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  to 
meet  obligation.':  arising  from  guarantee  of 
college  bonds.  General  authorization  for 
such  appropriations  as  are  necessary. 

Allocation:  Ndt  done  on  State  level.  Ag- 
gregate principal  amount  of  gurantced  bonds 
not  to  exceed  {il  billion.  Debt  retirement 
commitments  limited  to  25  percent  of  prin- 
cipal amount  of  bonds,  aggregate  payments 
made  under  this  provision  not  to  exceed  $500 
million,  and  no  one  institution  to  be  paid 
more  than  $5  million. 

Conditions  of  fjligibllity : 

Any  "educatlcnal  Institution"  as  defined 
in  the  act  can  avail  Itself  of  the  bond  guar- 
antee provisions  If  the  bon(ds  are  Issued  for 
housing,  acaden  ic  or  other  educational  fa- 
cilities: ("Educitlonl  institution"  includes 
all  public  and  pi  Ivate  colleges  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit 
of  a  private  Individual  or  shareholder;  hos- 


pitals operating  programs  of  internship  and 
nursing  above  the  high  school  level;  and  cor- 
porations or  agencies  established  by  private 
and  public  institutions  to  provide  housing, 
academic,  or  other  educational  facilities  ior 
educational  institutions.)  To  be  eligible  for 
a  debt  retirement  assistance  commitment 
the  Comml.ssioner  must  find — 

1    The  construction  involved  will — 

(A)  substantially  expand  enrollment  ca- 
pacity; or 

(B)  prevent  a  substantial  decrease  in  ca- 
p:\city;  or 

(C)  is  for  facilities  for  natural  sciences  or 
engineering. 

2.  The  construction  will  be  of  simple  and 
economical  design. 

3.  The  institution  has  exhausted  available 
resources. 

Authority  of  Commissioner:  In  addition  to 
the  above,  the  Commissioner  has  authority 
to  promulgate  regulations,  sue.  and  be  sued, 
foreclose  on  property  In  connection  with 
which  he  has  made  a  debt  service  guarantee 
contract,  obtain  insurance,  sell  or  exchange 
obligations   and    securities,   etc. 

(H.R.  4268,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess  (1959i  1 
Appropriations:  Such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  payment  provided  by  the 
act.  Total  amount  authorized:  $600  million, 
to  be  expended  over  5-year  period  (July  1, 
1959  to  June  30,  1964)  . 

Formula  for  State  allotment:  State  al- 
location divided  by  public  school  children 
in  State  times  State's  total  appropriation 
for  all  States  by  year  equals  allocation  ra- 
tio divided  by  corresponding  products  for 
all  States. 

State's  allocation  ratio  determined  thus: 
1  00-0.50  times  Income  per  school-age  child 
for  State  divided  by  Income  per  school-age 
child  for  all  States. 

In  no  case  to  be  less  than  0.25  or  more  than 
0  75  State  allocation  subject  to  reduction 
for  low  school  effort  Index,  computed  in  same 
way  as  in  H.R.  3976. 

Requirements  for  State  plans: 

A  State  plan  may  be  approved  if  it — 

1.  Provides  that  State  agency  will  be  sole 
administrator  of  plan. 

2.  Provides  that  local  agency  will  be  eligible 
for  Federal  delet  service  commitment  only 
if— 

(a)  obligations  are  to  finance  facilities 
needed  because  of  overcrowding,  double 
shifts,  or  unhealthful  or  hazardous  condi- 
tions: 

(b)  local  agency  undertakes  to  make  rea- 
sonable effort  to  finance  Its  neec.s  through 
taxation; 

( c )  local  agency  can't  raise  the  money  to 
meet  Its  obligations  for  construction  from 
taxation  or  other  resotirces. 

3.  Sets  forth  standards  for  determining 
what  Is  a  reasonable  tax  effort  lor  a  local 
agency. 

4.  Sets  forth  criteria  establishing  order  of 
priority  among  contemplated  faclitles,  giv- 
ing highest  priority  to  local  agency  with 
greatest  economic  need  and  least  ability  to 
pay. 

5.  Provides  a  hearing  for  applicants 
whose  applications  are  denied. 

6.  Provides  for  standards  on  a  State  level 
for  planning  and  construction  o:'  facilities. 

7.  Provides  for  making  of  reports  to  Com- 
mls.sloner. 

In  its  request  for  a  Federal  di!bt  service 
commitment  the  state  agency  shall  Include: 

1.  Description  of  facilities  and  estimate  of 
cost. 

2.  Amount  of  obligations  to  be  covered  by 
commitment 

3.  Certification  that — 

(a)  local  agency  Is  eligible  u:ider  State 
plan; 

(b)  project  is  consistent  with  £tate  redis- 
tricting plans  of  policies  and  in  accord  with 
construction  laws; 


(c)    all   financing  has   been    arranged. 
4.  Assurances   that — 

(a)  local  agency  will  try  to  secure  most 
favorable  terms  for  obligations; 

(b)  the  local  agency  will  exert  the  reason- 
able tax  effort  required  under  the  State 
plan  while  the  obligations  are  outstanding 
and  10  years  thereafter,  and  will  apply  sur- 
plus revenues  u  payment  of  debt  service 
and  repayment  of  Federal  advances. 

Authority  of  Commissioner:  General  grant 
of  authority  to  effectuate  provisions  of  the 
act.  Including  authority  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations, agree  to  modifications  of  Federal 
debt  service  commitments,  and  to  pay,  com- 
promise, waive,  etc.,  rights,  titles,  etc..  aris- 
ing under  the  act. 

(H.R.  11122.  86th  Cong.  2d  sess    (1960i  \ 
Substantially  the  same  as  H.R.  4268 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
summary  of  legislation  introduced  by 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  since  the  83d  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  aid  to  education  is  a 
somewhat  astounding  series  of  legisla- 
tion in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  June  29, 
1961.  my  colleague  says  that  there  is  no 
demonstrated  need  for  aid  to  education. 
In  the  83d  Congress  he  introduced  the 
bill  H  R.  9841.  to  provide  grants  for  con- 
struction of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  facilities.  This  bill  would 
have  appropriated  $250  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  beginning  January  1, 
1954.  to  be  spent  for  the  construction  of 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary- 
school  facilities. 

The  details  that  are  set  forth  in  the 
enclosure  will  be  a  part  of  the  record. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
all  of  this  legislation  is  the  State  plans 
involved,  and  I  commend  them  to  your 
attention,  because  they  are  in  varying 
degrees  considerably  detailed  and  impose 
a  great  number  of  restrictions  in  the 
form  of  a  required  plan  upon  the  States. 
In  none  of  this  legislation  was  there  a 
specific  disclaimer  of  the  control  section 
as  there  is  in  the  bill  H.R.  7300. 

In  1954,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Prelinghtjysen ]  introduced 
H.R.  10149,  which  was  the  same  as  his 
earlier  bill,  with  a  modification  of  the 
ceiling  allotment. 

In  1955,  the  84th  Congress,  he  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H.R.  3770.  title  I  of  which 
provided  for  an  aggregate  of  $750  million 
for  3  fiscal  years,  and  again  I  commend 
to  your  attention  the  details  of  the  bill 
with  respect  to  its  allocation  formula 
and  the  amount  of  control  in  the  form  of 
State  plans. 

Title  III  of  that  bill  would  require 
$200  million,  title  IV  $5  million  for  each 
of  several  fiscal  years. 

Again,  that  bill,  and  I  am  referring 
now  to  the  bill  H.R.  3770,  would  require 
the  State  agency  to  certify  it  was  unable 
to  obtain  funds,  the  obligations  which  it 
would  set  out  would  be  legally  binding 
on  the  local  agency,  the  facilities  that 
are  necessary,  and  so  forth.  It  would 
require  all  sorts  said  maimer  of  agree- 
ments and  plans. 

In  1956  my  colleague  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  8779,  substantially  the  same  as 
the  earUer  bills,  with  the  same  modifica- 
tions, and  again  I  commend  to  you  the 
State  requirements  which  are  in  consid- 
erable detail. 
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Tn  1957  he  introduced  a  biU  HR  1130  twst  to  design  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov-  still  have  a  142,000-classroom  shortage. 

w  /IXLVi,.  ♦v!Voo«,o  oc  th'o  hill  WT?'  ernment  in  oducauon.    But  one  thing  is  cer-  The  purpose  of  the  report  was  to  make 

'.770  ^,^11  w  f?r  ITiu^ii^  eSe?d?-  ^^^^  ^^"^  «^"^^"°^  P^^^^^^  ^  '■''''''  "^°^^  ^n  attempt  to  demonstrate  somehow  or 

3770.  calling  for  an  aggregate  expen^^^^  crucial  role  in  our  national  life,  there  is  no  ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^he   construction   of   69.000 

tare  of  $750  million  a  year  and  malcing  ukeiihood  tiiat  the  Federal  Government  can  -,_„_rfwim<;  a  vear  in  -^ome  mvsterious 

modifications  which  are  very  slight,  in-  escape  greater  involvement  in  It.     Nor  need  '^^f  Xucrated    tL   sh^rTage    wMch  it 

creasing,  however,  title  HI  to  $300  mil-  we  be  alarmed  at  such  involvement.    Our  wa>   oblitciated  the  shoi  tage.  wnicn  it 

linn  a  vp'ar  tradition  of  local  control   In   education   is  a  did  not  dO. 

'°^en'h^-  introduced  H.R.  2802  in  the  -aith,  one.  .emleS^n^^i^d'furSr?'^^^'"'  ^'^  ''' 

85th  Congress,  ist  session.  essentiaUy  the  go   the   section   on   "historic    trends'  -           THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Of 

same  as  his  earlier  bill,  and  calling  for  makes  very  little  contribution  to  a  mean-  „^^j.g'^. 

about  the  same  amount  of  expenditure,  jngful  discussion  of  this  i.'^sue.     It  con-  ^^^.     qoODELL     The    figures    which 

At  about  this  time  President  Eisen-  gists  of  using  a  lot  of  well-known  infor-  ^.^^^  cited  the  80  000-plus  were  in  addi- 

hower   suggested    a   national   need   for  mation  and  drawing  therefrom  a  lot  of  ^^^^^  to  tho'^e  necessary  to  take  care  of 

school  construction,  and  recommended  dubious    conclusions    of    doubtful    rcle-  obsolescenc^-    and    increased    classroom 

the  expenditure  of  some  $325  million  a  vance.  ^-se.   by  the   increased   number  of  stu- 

year  for  4  fiscal  years.     The  gentleman  need  dents 

from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen  1  The  real  heart  of  the  arpument  is,  of  j^p'  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
introduced  this  bill.  It  did  not  get  very  course,  in  section  2.  entitled  'Need  as  a  .^vould  gather  then  if  that  statement  is 
far  until  the  second  session  of  the  last  Factor  in  Federal  Aid  to  Education.  '  ^^.^p  that  there  should  be  80,000  class- 
Congress  when  it  was  obvious  that  the  The  report  discusses  what  it  calls  the  roorn.s  subtracted  from  the  140,000  as  the 
bill  which  the  Senate  passed  last  year,  alleged  classroom  shortage  and   brings  shortage 

S.  2.  would  nto  receive  favorable  atten-  toeether  a  novel  set  of  figures  in  an  effort  '  Mr.  GrOODELL.  That  is  correct,  but 
tionin  this  body.  to  demonstrate  that  if  there  ever  was  a  that  is  not  the  point.  The  final  conclu- 
So  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  10128,  call-  shortage,  it  is  fast  disappearing.  But  the  sjoj-j  of  this  particular  section  was,  and 
ing  for  substantially  the  same  things  as  figures  used  do  not  bear  much  analysis,  jt  has  been  documented,  that  the  stand - 
the  earlier  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  The  report  purports  to  demonstrate  that  ^i-cj  for  determining  what  a  classroom 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pkelinghtjysen].  In  between  1956  and  1960  there  were  81,000  shortage  is  has  been  changing;  that  we 
this  case  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  who  last  classrooms  constructed  above  and  beyond  have  been  relying  upon  the  States  to  set 
month  stated  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  ordinary  need.  This  they  call  a  sur-  their  own  standards,  that  they  have  been 
Federal  education,  voted  for  H.R.  10128  plus  to  apply  against  the  .shortage  e.xist-  reducing  the  number  of  children  that 
on  final  passage.  ing  in  1956  We  seem  to  have  pa.ssed  tlie  they  feel  should  be  in  an  ideal  classroom. 
The  June  29,  1961,  -Report  on  Amer-  hump.  and  therefore  have  added  to  their  class- 
ican  Education"  discusses  .six  major  is-  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  passed  the  room  shortage  by  increasing  the  stand- 
sues:  "Historic  Trends,"  "Needs,"  "Lo-  hump.  The  Office  of  Education  has  been  ards  throughout  that  5-year  period. 
cal  Incentive,"  "Federal  Control,"  estimating  the  classroom  shortage  for  Mr.  'IHOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
"QuaUty  Education,"  and  "Aid  to  Non-  the  last  5  years.  It  bases  its  estimates  on  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  the  Fed- 
public  Schools."  A  seventh  section  con-  information  received  from  State  depart-  eral  Government  dictate  to  the  State 
tains  15  statement  of  recommendations  ments  of  education.  Its  estimates  fol-  education  a'-,oncies  what  should  consti- 
and  guidelines  for  Federal  legislation  low:  tute  an  obsolete  classroom  or  what  the 
and  Republican  policy.  Classroom  shortage  is' 

HISTORIC  TRENDS  Academic  y.?ar:                                    "''f-o^Rn  ^^-  GOODELL.     Not  at  all;   but  that 

In    the   opening   section    on   historic  T^V^lPi'':::'''''V":-":V.:  U2.2Q0  is  the  point  the  gentleman  seems  to  be 

trends,  the  report  outlines  the  various        1958  to  1959 141.900  ignoring,  that  this  standard  of  what  the 

educational   activities   of   the  National        1959  to  1&6O 135,264  classroom  shortage  is  has  been  chang- 

Govemment    from     the    survey    ordi-        i960  to  I96i 142.  I60  ing   in  the  States  in  the  last  5  years. 

nance    of    1785.    where    land    was    re-  The  simple  fact  is  that  there  is  a  na-  They  have  more  than  absorbed  this  80.- 

^prvPri    for   the   maintenance   of   nublic  simpie  laci  is  mat  ineie  is  a  nd„  oOO-plus  surplus  of  classrooms  that  has 

servea   lor   ine   mainienance   01    puuuo  gmg.  persistent  shortage  hovenng  around  haom  huiu  in  thi^  nprind      tt,p  ppntlp- 

schools,  to  the  National  Defense  Educa-  ?hp  140  000  mark  ,,             1    ^^  i  T;     ^    pntie- 

tion  Act  of  1958.     It  quotes  a  Library  m  *  ™deu;     Mr  Sneaker  will  the  '^""^  "^'^^  '^°"''^'^^  ?'f^  President  Ken- 

of  Congress  study  showing  that  in  1960  ^^!ftip25f  .^fS"    ^^'   SP'^^^ei ,  xull  the  ^.^dy  this  year  sent  to  this  Congress  a 

there  were  440  Federal  educaUonal  pro-  ^^"  :^^},^^^2nM  .r  m...  tp,cpv     t  .m  '"^^^'^'^"^  "^  ^'^^"^^ ^^  ^""'^  ^^^'  °^,^'"  ^^^'^ 

grams  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $3.8  billion.  ^  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jeisey.     lam  next   10   years  this  country   must  con- 

The  conclusion  which  the  report  draws  delighted  to  yield.  struct    600,000    classrooms    in   order    to 

is  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Mor-  ^^-  GOODELL.    I  am  wondering  if  keep  up  with  our  needs  and  to  replace 

rill   Act    the    Smith-Hughes   Act,    and  Perhaps  the  gentleman  has  not  mis.sed  obsolescent  classrooms. 

NDEA   all  of  which  were  enacted  in  an  the  point  cf  this  particular  section  of  the  Mr.   THOMPSON   of   New   Jersey.     I 

atmosphere  of  emergency  and  aimed  to  Policy     committee's     declaration.    The  believe  that  is  correct. 

promote   specific   subjects  which   Con-  Point  was  that  during  this  period  we  Mr.  GOODELL.    That  figure  of  600.- 

gress  felt  were  being  neglected,  none  of  have  constructed  in  this  country  more  oOO  in  the  next  10  years  would  average 

these  activities  can  be  classed  as  gen-  than  80,000  classrooms  in  addition  to  the  60,000  classrooms  a  year.    In  the  last  5 

eral  Federal  aid  to  education.  classrooms    that    required    replacement  years,  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  con- 

This  is  argument  by  semantics  If  and  to  take  care  of  the  increased  number  cede,  there  have  been  constructed  with- 
the  authors  of  this  report  want  to  argue  of  children  in  school.  This  80^000-plus  out  general  Federal  aid  69,000-plus  class- 
that  we  have  not  had  general  Federal  construction  of  classrooms  m  the  5-year  rooms  a  vear,  well  over  the  number  of 
aid  to  education  in  the  past,  that  is  P^^^od  failed  to  make  itself  evident  in  classrooms  constructed  per  year  that 
their  privilege;  the  evidence  which  they  t^e  figures  of  the  Office  of  Education  on  President  Kennedy  has  said  is  necessary 
adduce  might,  however,  lead  equally  shortage.  In  other  words,  we  would  in  the  coming  10  years. 
reasonable  men  to  the  opposite  con-  have  expected  their  figures  of  classroom  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jeisey.  Yes; 
elusion  shortages  'x>  be  dimmished  by  well  over  ^ut  the  President  is  suggesting  the  addi- 

What.pvpr  rnnelusion  one  draws  about  ^°'°°°  classrooms,  during  this  period,  be-  Clonal    construction    to    overcome    the 

thrpLTfs  nTho^ever^bi^dirg  u^^^^  ^^^ff  ''^^^  '^^'^'  ^^-^   ^^^^  --^  existing  shortage.     The  gentleman  can 

the  future.    In  this  connection,  I  should  ^^l,;^,^,^^r^^,    ,  m       t             -ri,  ^^'^"^  ^^^^'"^  ^"^  P^^'"  ^''^^  ^'°^^^  ^"  ^''^' 

like  to  quote  John  W.  Gardner's  "Na-  ^j-.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     The  jong  and  express  his  point  of  view  which 

tional  Goals  in  Education."  a  chapter  in  gentleman  will  expect  a  decrease  in  the  j  know  is  honestly  held;  but  the  fact  of 

the    report    of    President   Eisenhower's  classroom    shortage    based    upon    hope  the  matter  is  that  there  is  a  classroom 

CommiSion  on  National  Goals:  j:^ther  than  upon  the  fact.     The  fact  is  shortage,  there  has  been,  and  that  there 

.^^    „  ^     ,  ^                ^  -      .   ^„  „  ,_.  ,  that  with  the  population  increase,  with  will  be— notwithstanding    the    present 

in?dlLtrn^?rTm"S:'a?S?uTnation^  obsolescence,  et  cetera,  and  the  construe-  rate    of    construction-if    the    Federal 

history.    But  Its  role  Is  changing and  where  tion  of  69,000  classrooms  a  year,  we  have  Government    does    not    intervene    and 

the  change  Is  taking  us  no  one  knows  how  nonetheless  failed  to  keep  up,  and   we  help. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  briefly? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  GOODEILL.  The  President,  in  his 
statement  that  we  need  to  construct 
600,000  classrooms  in  the  next  10  years, 
was  talking  about  what  he  apparently 
considered  an  accelerated  rate  that  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try. The  rat<'  he  is  talking  about  to  meet 
all  the  need;; — increased  enrollment,  to 
take  care  of  obsolescence  that  developed 
in  that  period — was  60.000  classrooms 
to  be  constructed  per  year.  The  present 
rate,  without  the  Federal  Government's 
intervening  at  all,  is  69. OOO-plus  per 
year. 

We  are  reducing  the  shortage,  accord- 
ing to  President  Kennedys  words,  9,000 
classrooms  a  year. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Now 
I  should  like  to  continue,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  alio*',  because  I  did  have  some 
more  on  this  subject,  and  then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  er  gage  in  any  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  that  he  may  desire. 

The  next  p.iragraph  of  the  report  pur- 
ports to  sho\.-  tiiat  the  current  rate  of 
construction- -about  69.000  classrooms  a 
year — the  figi  re  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  just  mentioned,  is  almost  10,000 
more  per  yeai  than  the  yearly  average  of 
what  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  estimated  this  Janu- 
ary would  be  the  overall  need  for  the 
next  10  yean.  One  difficulty  with  this 
argument  is  that  the  figure  69,000  in- 
cludes the  adlition  of  any  rooms  during 
the  year.  Seme  of  the.se  additions  are 
temporary  01  makeshift  facilities  that 
are  unsatisfactory.  They  do  not  reduce 
the  number  Df  classrooms  needed  and 
hence  their  ir  elusion  in  the  figure  69.000 
is  somewhat  nisleading. 

Moreover,  ii  is  misleading  to  talk  about 
average  annual  construction  needs  over 
the  next  10  years.  The  Department's 
projected  figires  included  an  estimated- 
annual  need  ever  the  next  5  years  of  ap- 
proximately 80.000  classrooms  a  year,  or 
a  total  of  over  400.000.  This  is  nearly 
two-thirds  of  their  projected  10-year 
needs  and  wi:i  not  be  met  even  by  the 
inflated  69.00(i  figure  cited  above. 

The  strongest  argument  amidst  all  of 
this  statistical  juggling,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  .ihortage  goes  on  from  year 
to  year,  as  noted  above.  And  the  short- 
age persists  despite  the  truly  impressive 
efforts  and  achievements  of  most  States 
and  localities  in  the  field  of  construction. 
No  one  is  trying,  as  the  report  suggests, 
to  disparage  these  efforts.  The  propK)- 
nents  of  Federal  aid  recognize  and  ap- 
plaud these  e:Torts  but  feel  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  eliminate  the  existing  and 
forthcoming  shortages. 

No  one  should  be  deluded  about  what 
these  shortag(S  mean.  According  to  the 
fall,  1960,  Office  of  Education  publica- 
tion ••Enrollment,  Teachers,  and  School- 
housing": 

I960,  36  states  and  the  Dls- 
la  reported  a  total  of  685,000 
illed  sessions.  About  three- 
se  pupils  (506,000)  were  In 
ools  and  the  other  179,000 
ary  schDols.  Eleven  States 
here  were  no  pupils  on  cur- 
nd  the  remaining  three  States 
data  were  avaUable. 


In  the  fall  of 
trlct  of  CkDlumt 
pupils  on  curt; 
fourths  of  the 
elementary  sch 
were  in  seconc 
reported  that  t 
tailed  sessions  a 
8tat«d  that  no 


These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  include 
the  millions  of  students  who  are  affected 
by  overcrowding  and  makeshift  facilities. 
The  publication  just  cited  estimated  that 
10  million  children — almost  one-third  of 
the  public  school  population — were  af- 
fected by  these  conditions. 

Everyone  knows  where  President  Ken- 
nedy stands  on  this  matter;  he  believes 
there  is  a  vei-y  real  and  urgent  need  for 
more  classrooms.  But  let  as  look  else- 
where for  opinions,  too.  Last  September 
Vice  President  Nixon  said: 

Let  us  give  due  credit  to  the  *uperb  ac- 
complishments of  the  last  several  years: 
Local  school  distncLs  in  every  part  of  the 
Nation,  and  public  and  private  ccilege  boards, 
have  carried  forward  an  unparalleled  build- 
ing prOCTam  But  we  are  faced  with  clas,*- 
room  shortages  right  now,  and  in  terms  of 
projected  enrollments,  the  decade  ahead 
offers  no  breathing  space.  We  must,  there- 
fore, set  precise  goals  for  new  ci-'nstruction 
for  l30th  capital  and  operating  budgets:  and 
we  must  then  find  the  mean.'  to  fvilfill  liiese 
goals    on    schedule. 

I  suggest  to  those  who  are  unimpressed 
by  these  figures  and  quotations  that  they 
take  a  careful  look  at  their  own  districts. 
I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  in 
nearly  every  congressional  district  there 
are  some  students  who  are  attending 
classes  in  makeshift,  substandard  build- 
ings, or  there  are  some  students  who  are 
in  classes  clearly  overcrowded  where  the 
teacher  cannot  do  justice  to  each  indi- 
vidual child. 

Next,  the  report  takes  up  the  que.stions 
of  teacher  recruitment  and  salaries.  It 
concedes  that  'there  is  no  question  that 
in  some  areas  teachers'  salaries  are  still 
inadequate."  But  it  goes  on  to  point  to 
the  undoubted  progress  in  this  field  and 
implies,  without  ever  actually  saying  so. 
that  this  is  no  longer  a  serious  issue. 
The  real  nadir  of  this  section,  however, 
is  the  statement  that  "it  is  possible  that 
in  10  years  there  could  be  a  surplus  of 
teachers." 

Well,  it  may  be  "possible."  as  the  re- 
port so  ingeniously  puts  it,  but  it  surely  is 
not  likely. 

The  report  cites  a  1956  NEA  booklet 
"Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  Report.  ' 
to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  teacher  shortage  by  the  early 
1960s.  In  the  first  place,  the  booklet 
contains  no  such  prediction.  Secondly, 
the  NEA  has  published  comparable  re- 
ports for  the  years  1957,  1958.  1959, 
1960,  and  1961,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  the  authors  of  the  report  should 
want  to  rely  on  a  prediction  dating  back 
5  years  rather  than  consider  more  up- 
to-date  projections.  Finally,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  more  recent  estimates 
in  this  annual  NEA  survey  foresee  con- 
tinuing shortages  in  the  future. 

Incidentally,   the   NEA  figures   relat- 
ing to  the  qualified  teacher  shortage  for 
each  of  the  last  5  years  are  as  follows: 
Qualified  teacher  shortage 

1957 120,000 

1958 135. 000 

1959 135.000 

1960 135,000 

1961 138, 000 

These  figures  are  estimates  compiled 
by  the  NEA  from  information  received 
from  the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion.   They  certainly  do  not  provide  the 


cxxiasion  for  rejoicing  or  proclaiming 
the  imminent  end  of  the  teacher  short- 
age. 

The  1961  figure — like  those  preceding 
it — is  really  a  composite  of  six  factors. 
To  replace  those  who  are  leaving,  it  is 
estimated  that  120.000  teachers  will  be 
needed.  To  keep  up  with  mcreased  en- 
rollment, it  is  estimated  that  35.000 
teachers  will  be  needed.  To  relieve  over- 
crowding and  part-time  sessions,  30.000 
teachers.  To  give  instruction  and  serv- 
ices not  now  provided.  25,000  teachers. 
To  replace  the  unprepared.  30,000  teach- 
ers. This  makes  a  total  need  of  240.000 
additional  teachers  for  this  fall.  It  is 
anticipated  that  102,000  college  gi-adu- 
ates  will  enter  teaching  this  fall.  There- 
fore, the  projected  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  for  September  1961,  is  138.000. 

As  for  salaries,  the  report  is  even  less 
convincing.  Indeed,  the  lame  manner  in 
which  this  matter  is  discussed  leads  one 
to  believe  that  the  authors  felt  on  some- 
what shaky  ground  here.  For  a  some- 
what different  view,  consider  the  views 
of  Vice  President  Nixon  in  September 
1960: 

It  is  imperative  that  teachers'  salaries  be 
raised  to  levels  more  nearly  commensurate 
than  now  with  their  high  professional  call- 
ing and  the  rigorous  training  we  demand  of 
them.  Surely  it  is  true  to  say  that  our 
schools  can  never  be  any  better  than  our 
teachers— and  we  will  neither  attract  In  the 
future  nor  keep  the  best  men  and  women  in 
the  profession  at  the  generally  prevailing 
salary  level. 

The  report  stresses  the  advances  made 
in  this  area  in  recent  years.  They  are 
undeniable  and  mark  great  progress. 
But  surely  we  have  not  yet  gone  far 
enough.  The  average  salary  of  a  class- 
room teacher  in  this  country  is  $5,215. 
Compare  that  with  professions  requiring 
comparable  training  and  you  can  see  why 
teaching  is  not  attracting  as  many,  or 
as  many  first-rate,  people  as  it  should. 
American  education  today  is  not  at- 
tracting it,s  fair  share  of  higlily  talented 
young  people.  It  is  all  well  and  good  to 
hope  that  enough  highly  motivated  peo- 
ple will  choose  the  profession  anyway. 
but  this  is  a  thin  reed  upon  which  to 
base  recruitment  for  anything  as  vital 
as  our  educational  system. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  legitimate 
debate  about  how  much,  if  any,  of  this 
slack  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Federal 
Government.  At  the  moment,  I  am  con- 
fining my  argument  to  the  proposition 
that  the  Republican  report  of  June  29  is 
unduly  optimistic  on  this  issue  of  sal- 
aries and  that  it  has  done  the  debate  a 
di.sservice  to  downgrade  it. 

In  the  same  section  on  needs,  the  re- 
port slso  expressed  concern  "that  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  equate  actual 
need  to  the  provisions  for  general  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  now  before  Con- 
gress, '  whereas  "during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  bills  recommended 
by  department  heads  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent had  provisions  tying  in  need  and 
local  effort  in  determining  where  aid  for 
school  construction  would  go."  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  H.R. 
7300,  section  109(ai   which  states: 

A  state  which  desires  to  receive  its  allot- 
ments under  this  title  shall  submit  through 
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its  state  education  agency  an  application  to 
the  ConunlsBloner  which — 

(3)  sets  forth  criteria  and  procedures  to 
insure  that  In  allocating  funds  received  un- 
der this  title  (exclusive  of  the  amounts  to 
be  used  under  sec.  108)  to  local  education 
agencies  (A)  the  amounts  to  be  used  for 
schcxrf  facilities  construction  will  be  allo- 
cated within  the  Stale  so  that  priority  is 
given  to  local  education  agencies  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  State  education  agency, 
have  the  greatest  need  for  additional  school 
facilities  and  which  are  least  able  to  finance 
the  cost  of  needed  school  facilities,  and  (B) 
the  amounts  to  be  used  for  teachers'  sala- 
ries will  be  allocated  so  that  preference  is 
given  to  local  education  agencies,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  State  education  agency, 
have  the  greatest  need  for  additional  teachers 
or  increases  in  their  teachers'  salaries  and 
which  are  least  able  to  finance  such  costs; 

I  would  like  to  call  attention,  also,  to 
the  provision  in  H.R.  11530.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  March  20,  1958. 
I  submit  that  the  provisions  in  Mr. 
Freliwghuysen's  bill  in  regard  to  the 
State's  plan  for  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  in,'accordance  with  need  were  not 
one  bit  stronger  than  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  to  this  Con- 
gress. HJl.  7300: 

Sec.  7.  The  Commls-sioner  shall  .Tpprove  a 
State  plan  for  purposes  of  this  Act  if  such 
plan — 

(b)  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  determining  eligibility  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  payments  under  the  plan 
and  the  amounts  thereof,  the  need  for  the 
facilities  to  be  constructed,  and  the  order 
of  priority  for  projects  under  the  plan,  which 
standards  and  procedures  will  assure  ( 1 1 
that  the  highest  priority  will  be  given  to 
local  educational  agencies,  which,  upon  mak- 
ing an  effort  relatively  commensurate  with 
their  economic  resources,  are  unable,  solely 
because  of  lack  of  such  resources,  to  finance 
from  the  resources  available  to  them  the  full 
cost  of  the  school  faculties  needed  to  relieve 
or  prevent  overcrowding,  double  shifts,  or 
unhealthful  or  hazardous  conditions,  and 
(2)  that  In  other  respects  the  order  of  pri- 
ority will  be  based  on  the  relative  need  for 
financial  aid  in  the  construction  of  such 
school  facilities,  the  relative  urgency  of  the 
need  for  such  facilities,  and.  until  June  30, 
1959,  readiness  to  proceed  with  such  con- 
struction. 

In  short,  the  ta.sk  force  stretched  the 
point  somewhat  to  conclude  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  wished  only 
to  aid  those  districts  in  true  need  and 
those  which  had  exerted  all  possible  local 
efforts  and  that  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration has  not  considered  need  and  ef- 
fort. The  requirement  that  the  State 
plans  account  for  need  in  allocating  the 
Federal  funds  to  districts  within  the 
State  is  as  strong  in  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  as  it  is  in  bills  of  the  Re- 
publican administration. 

Furthermore,  the  equalization  formula 
in  H.R.  7300  for  allocating  the  Federal 
funds  among  the  States  is  substan- 
tially the  same  formula  with  substan- 
tially the  same  amount  of  equalization 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  in 
HR.  11530.  March  20.  1958.  This  effort 
of  the  task  force  to  convince  this  Con- 
t^ress  and  the  public  that  need  is  not 
equated  with  the  proposed  distribution 
of  Federal  aid  proves  only  the  very  short 
memory  of  the  group. 


LOCAL    INCKNTIVK 

The  third  section,  "Local  Incentive  in 
the  Finaricing  of  Education,"  attempts 
to  demonstrate  that  local  efforts  will  be 
blunted  by  the  promise  of  Federal 
assistance. 

The  first  thing  about  this  section 
which  needs  to  be  challenged  is  its  .self- 
righteous,  demagogic  stance.  I  shall 
quote  a  few  sentences: 

We  have  great  faith  in  the  American  peo- 
ple. •  •  •  It  seems  to  us  that  these  raid 
other  definitions  must  be  made  by  those  who 
care  enough  and  know  enough  about  them-  - 
Johnny's  lather  and  mother,  his  teachers, 
his  neighbors. 

Now  I  submit  that  this  kind  of  emo- 
tionalism   contributes    nothing    to    this 
debate.     Tiie  issue  is  not  between  those 
who  have  faith  in  the  American  people 
and  those  who  do  not.     I  do  not  know 
anybody  in  this  body  who  ha.s  despaired 
of  our  American  democracy.     And  just 
why  is  it  that  local  officials  are  alleged 
to  have  a  monopoly  en  public  wi.sdom 
and  virtue?     I  do  not  know  about  the 
authors  of  this  RepubUcan  report,  but 
as  for  me  I  feel  very  close  to  my  con- 
stituency and  I  am  sure  that  feeling  is 
reciprocated.     I  should  think   that   the 
amount  of  mail  that  floods  imo  Wasii- 
ington    every    day    would    be    evidence 
enough  tJ  at  the  public  feels  Close  to  the 
Congress.     I  do  not  look  upon  this  body 
as  something  removed  from  the  Ameri- 
can people.     I  regard  it  as  a  legitimate 
and  respo!isible  instrument  of  the  Amer- 
ican peofle  and  I  find  insinuations  to 
the  contrary  to  be  false  and  demeaning. 
The   references    throughout   this  Re- 
publican presentation  to  Disraeli,  Aris- 
totle,   Samuel    Butler,    ct    cetera,    are 
surely  impressive  and  I  congratulate  my 
colleanrue   on  their  erudition.     I  would 
even  be  impressed  if  they  could  quote 
Arnold  Toynbee  in  oppositfon  to  Federal 
aid  to  education.    But  they  h;ive  only  ap- 
peared to  do  so,  quolins  in.stead  from  one 
Norvel  Young  who  quotes  Toynbee's  fa- 
mous remark  about  civilizations'  dying 
from   within   rather   than    by   conquest 
from  withaut.   Dr.  Young  concludes  from 
this  that  we  should  oppose  Federal  aid 
to  education.     This  is  a   politically  in- 
spired distortion'  of  Toynbee's  position, 
and  it  raises  in  ominous  tones  the  old 
Republican    argument    against    Federal 
programs  of  any  kind.     The  history  of 
this  coun'^ry  in  the  last  30  years  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  absurdity  of  these 
fears.     Tliis  is  a  strong  and  free  Nation 
and  will  remain  so. 

This  section  on  local  incentive  con- 
tains the  astonishing  statement  that  the 
mere  po&.ibility  of  Federal  aid  has  al- 
ready led  some  local  school  superintend- 
ents to  r.?commend  the  defeat  of  local 
school  boad  is.sues.  Th's  strikes  me  as 
being  rather  farfetched,  but  if  any  such 
school  superintendents  did  in  fact  so 
conduct  themselves,  I  would  assume  that 
they  are  now  former  school  superin- 
tendents. 

But,  of  course,  this  whole  section  is 
based  on  a  distortion  of  the  purp>ose 
and  intended  effect  of  the  pending 
legislation  dealing  with  Federal  aid  to 
education,  H.R.  7300  provides  practical 
assurances  that  Federal   grants   would 


supplement  rather  than  supplant  State 
and  local  ftmds.  It  includes  a  maintc- 
nance-of-effort  section,  section  106. 
States  and  local  school  districts  would 
have  to  maintain  present  levels  of  ef- 
fort, and  if  they  fell  below  the  national 
effort,  they  would  have  to  maintain  a 
rate  of  increase  equal  to,  or  in  excess  of. 
the  national  rate  of  increase.  Other- 
wise, beginning  in  fiscal  1963.  penalties 
would  be  imposed  in  the  form  of  propor- 
tionate reductions  in  an  allotment.  The 
maximum  penalty  would  be  one-third 
of  a  States  annual  allotment. 

In  one  of  the  many  obscure  and 
strangely  worded  sentences  in  this  re- 
port, the  Republicans  state  that — 

e"  in'mically.  wc  here  In  Washington  are 
often  shocked  by  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
taxes  are  increased,  becoming  more  burden- 
some than  State  and  local  taxes  by  their 
higher  rates. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  this 
sen.tence.  but  if  it  does  say  anything  it 
seems  to  be  false,  for  Federal  taxes  have 
not  gonr  up  .sharply  in  recent  years.  To 
this  extent,  then,  the  claim  is  false.  At 
tlH-  end  of  the  same  paragraph,  it  is 
claimed  that^ — 

c.jmpir  ■blc  figures  exis'.  for  Interest  on  Fed- 
oral  and  State  debts  and  for  trends  In  the 
burden  on  respective  debts  as  a  percent  on 
national  income. 

No  matter  how  muddy  the  wording  is 
m  this  sentence  it  seems  to  argue  that 
thL  trend  is  for  a  sharp  increase  in  Fed- 
eral debts,  more  so  than  State  and  local 
debts. 

The  alleged  trend  invoked  here  by  the 
authors  has  not  been  substantiated  and 
cannot  be  substantiated  because  it  is 
false.  By  w  ay  of  illustration,  here  are  the 
figures  for  1948  to  1957.  During  this 
period  the  Federal  debt  went  up  less  than 
10  percent;  local  and  State  debt  went  up 
more  than  180  percent.  Obviously  the 
trend  is  the  opposite  of  the  one  reported 
by  the  Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

If  there  were  some  credible  evidence 
that  Federal  aid  would  serve  to  reduce 
State  and  local  efforts  in  support  of  edu- 
cation, it  would  indeed  constitute  a 
strong  argument  against  Federal  aid. 
But  there  is  no  such  evidence  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  reverse  would  be  true. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  what  has  hap- 
pened over  the  last  couple  of  decades 
with  the  greatly  accelerated  participa- 
tion of  the  States  in  the  financing  of 
education. 

Since  1939,  the  Stat-es  have  increased 
their  contributions  to  public-school  reve- 
nue from  $659  million  to  $5,816  million 
by  1959-60,  an  increase  of  more  than  $5 
billion.  Over  the  same  period.  1939-40 
through  1959-60,  the  total  local  contribu- 
tion to  education  increased  from  $1,490 
million  to  $7,858  million,  an  increase  of 
more  than  $6  billion.  This  maintenance 
of  local  support  is  phenomenal  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  school 
districts  had  one  tax  base,  the  property 
tax,  and  the  State  governments  had  a 
variety  of  choices,  including  retail  sales 
and  per.sonal  and  corporate  income. 

The  record  of  local  initiative  which  has 
been  maintained  for  several  decades  is 
adequate  refutation  to  the  grave  fears  of 
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this  Republican  tisk  force.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  evide.ice  that  other  ciurrent 
Federal  programs — the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  impacted  areas  aid, 
or  the  vocational  aid — have  led  to  a 
diminution  of  locil  supFKJrt  or  initiative. 

Section  5  of  the  report,  which  is  the 
last  one  I  shall  comment  directly  on, 
raises  the  old  boKjinan  of  Federal  con- 
trols. We  all  know  these  arguments 
and  counterargunents  so  well  that  I 
shall  not  bother  to  recite  them  in  any 
detail.  I  believe  ;he  quality  of  this  task 
force  report  is  wf  11  illustrated,  however, 
by  one  of  the  factual  errors  contained  in 
this  section.  Th(  re  is  a  one-paragraph 
quotation  attribued  to  William  G.  Carr. 
executive  secretaiy  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Associatio  i.  This  quotation  as 
it  appears  does  ndt  make  sense.  It  goes 
like  this: 

What  I  can  neitl  er  understand,  nor  agree 
to,  Is  the  position  t  xat,  although  the  Federal 
Government  has  £  responsibility,  and  al- 
though the  State  governments  should  con- 
trol education,  nevertheless,  Federal  funds 
must  be  used  only  lor  purposes  deemed  most 
necessary  by  the  S  ate  and  local  school  au- 
thorities. It  seems  to  me  that  a  policy  of 
"Washington  knovis  best,"  weakens  State 
and  local  control  of  education. 

What  Dr.  Can  actually  said  makes 
much  better  sense-  and  was  a  forthright 
defense  of  State  and  local  control,  to  be 
supplemented  by  Federal  funds  without 
Federal  control. 

Here  is  the  or  ginal  quotation,  with 
emphasis  added  :o  show  the  omission 
which  thus  revers?s  the  meaning: 

I  can  understand  (even  thought  I  cannot 
agree  with)  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
say  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
help  finance  the  schDola.  What  I  can  neither 
understand,  nor  agr'^e  to.  Is  the  position  that, 
although  the  Feder  il  Govermnent  has  a  re- 
sponsibility, and  altliough  the  State  govern- 
ments should  control  education,  nevertheless. 
Federal  funds  must  be  used  only  for  a  pur- 
pose determined  In  advance  by  the  Congress 
rather  than  for  purp  oses  deemed  most  neces- 
sary by  the  State  and  local  school  authorities. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  policy  of  •Washington 
knows  best."  weakei^s  State  and  local  control 
of  education. 

The  most  charitable  comment  would 
seem  to  be  that  Ihe  staff  of  the  House 
Republican  policy  subcommittee  was 
guilty  of  sloppy  workmanship. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
what  my  purpose  in  making  these  re- 
marks today  has  been.  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  answer  every  point  raised  by 
my  Republican  colleagues,  but  have  in- 
stead concentrate  1  on  some  of  the  more 
vital  questions  raised  by  their  task  force 
report.  I  began  n^ading  this  report  with 
high  expectations  and  was  quite  inter- 
ested to  see  what  they  had  come  up  with. 
I  serve  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee with  some  very  able  Republicans. 
Their  views  very  or'ten  do  not  accord  with 
mine  but  they  are  often  skillful  and  logi- 
cal in  their  arguments.  I  therefore  put 
down  this  document  with  a  very  real 
sense  of  disappointment,  for  it  is  not 
woi-thy  of  my  dL'tinguished  opponents. 
It  contributes  notiiing  new  to  the  debate 
and  most  of  whfct  it  does  say  it  says 
clumsily  and  without  compelling  evi- 
dence. The  gist  of  this  Republican  re- 
port is  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  sub- 
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stantially  increased  support  for  educa- 
tion in  this  cotmtry,  that  the  teacher  and 
classroom  shortages  are  either  non- 
existent or  disappearing  fast,  that  teach- 
ers are  paid  well  enotigh  or  soon  will  be, 
and  that  Federal  aid  will  spell  l^'ederal 
control.  None  of  these  things  is  true.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  the  Republican  task 
force  failed  to  come  up  with  inUilligent 
and  constructive  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
Rrams  now  being  offered  in  this  Congi-ess 
by  the  administration  and  the  majority 
party. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Weist  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Something  has  been 
said  about  the  matter  of  precedent.  Let 
us  remember  that  in  1836,  more  than  125 
years  ago,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  found  itself  with  a  surplus  of  $47 
million  in  the  Treasury.  It  passed  the 
necessary  authorization,  following  it  with 
an  appropriation  to  the  38  States  then 
members  of  the  Union  of  $47  million  for 
the  purpose  of  building  school  buildings. 
It  was  taken  by  the  38  States  and  used 
for  the  construction  of  school  buildings. 
So  we  do  not  have  to  look  too  far  for  a 
precedent  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  offer  an  observation  in  re- 
gard to  the  splendid  address  the  gentle- 
man  is  giving  with  particular  resi)ect  to 
this  issue  of  Federal  control.  I  have  had 
a  letter  or  two  from  colleagues  who  are 
here  in  the  House  of  Representati\es  ex- 
pressing their  great  concern  at  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  program  of  Federal  aid 
for  the  construction  of  classrooms  and 
for  the  purchase  of  textbooks  and  1  or  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries  under  the 
impacted  area  program  may  die.  What 
has  sti-uck  me  as  being  most  peculiar  is 
that  some  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  most  eloquent  in  their  cpp>osi- 
tion  to  Federal  aid  to  education  are  most 
zealous  in  their  concern  to  get  as  much 
Federal  aid  as  possible  for  their  congres- 
sional districts  under  the  impacted  area 
program  and,  apparently,  are  not  at  all 
concerned  about  the  grave  peril  of  Fed- 
eral control  if  that  Federal  money  comes 
into  their  congressional  districts. 

I  know  that  in  the  last  Congrt^ss,  as 
the  pentleman  from  New  Jersey  ^ill  re- 
call, we  had  testimony  from  tlie  Com- 
missioner of  Education  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  during  which  I 
asked  the  Education  Commissioner — I 
repeat,  under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion— if  there  had  ever  been  in  his  knowl- 
edge any  instance  of  Federal  control  of 
education.  Federal  control  of  what  was 
taught  in  the  schools  that  received 
moneys  under  the  impacted  area  pro- 
gram. Commissioner  Lawrence  Der- 
thick,  a  Republican  appointee,  said  that 
in  none  of  the  some  4.000  school  districts 
in  the  United  States  where  this  Federal 
aid  for  education.  Federal  aid  for  text- 
books. Federal  aid  for  teachers'  salaries. 
Federal  aid  for  classrooms,  in  none  of 


the  school  districts  had  there  been  any 
evidence  of  Federal  control. 

The  distinguished  jtinior  Senator 
from  my  State.  Senator  Hartke,  of  Indi- 
ana, conducted  a  survey  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  the  school  districts  in  my  State 
which  had  been  receiving  Federal  aid 
under  the  impacted  area  program  to  see 
wheUier  or  not  tiiese  local  authorities 
responsible  for  the  administering  of 
these  funds  had  been  subject^l  to  any 
control  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  classrooms 
and  the  other  ptirposes  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  There,  too.  Senator 
H.^RTKE  fotmd  that  the  Federal  aid  that 
had  been  received  in  our  State  had  not 
been  followed  by  Federal  control. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  question  about  the 
impacted  areas.  I  might  point  out  to  this 
body  that  the  original  theory  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  was  that  they  were  to 
replace  lost  tax  money.  And,  it  is  really 
an  amusing  thing,  you  know.  Those 
whose  districts  include  impacted  areas 
to  a  large  extent  have  that  impact  cre- 
ated by  the  presence  of  a  military  base 
for  which  the  Federal  Government  pays 
no  local  property  taxes.  This  creates  a 
horrible  impact  on  them.  Why,  they 
say,  "It  Ls  terrible.  All  of  these  people 
who  work  for  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force: 
they  move  into  our  district  with  all  their 
httle  children  and  send  them  to  our 
schools  and  we  have  to  educate  them, 
and  we  lose  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money."  "Why,  the  presence  of  this 
military  establishment,"  they  say,  "is 
jtist  awful;  it  has  a  terrible  impact  on 
us."  And  yet.  you  try  to  take  a  military 
establishment  out  of  any  Member's  dis- 
trict, and  he  screams  out  of  tJ:ie  other 
side  of  his  mouth,  "Good  Lord:  Otir 
whole  economy'  depends  on  this.  Why. 
these  wonderful  people  who  serve  oui- 
country  so  well,  they  come  into  our  dis- 
tinct.  they  are  stationed  at  this  base,  and 
they  get  paid  every  couple  of  weeks  and 
they  come  in  and  buy  our  products;  they 
go  to  our  merchants;  they  use  our  facil- 
ities, and  they  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  this  area  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  cannot  afford  ha\'ing 
them  leave." 

Now,  eveiTone  knows  that  no  longer 
are  Public  Laws  815  and  874  a  pure  re- 
placement of  taxes:  that  those  are  Ped- 
eral-aid-to-education  programs  that  af- 
fect about  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren.  And,  they  are  very  good 
as  far  as  they  go.  But,  how  about  the 
other  two-thirds? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Did  I  interpret  your 
remarks  to  mean  that  you  are  opposed 
to  the  impacted  area  legislation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In- 
deed not.  I  am  very  much  for  it,  but  as 
part  of  the  broad  Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion program. 

Because  the  gentleman  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
are  Federal  aid  for  education,  and  inci- 
dentally,  they   contain   infinitely  more 
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control  than  H.R.  7300,  which  is  explicit 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Did  I  misinterpret 
what  was  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  and  yourself  that  there  are  no 
controls  in  this  impacted  areas  bill? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  N6, 
sir;  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  impacted  areas 
law  does  not  provide  any  Federal  con- 
trol? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  said  there  had 
not  been  one  demonstrated  incident  of 
Federal  control  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  these  laws  have  been  on  the  books 
more  than  10  years. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thought  you  just 
said  there  was  control.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  there  is  or  is  not  control 
that  goes  with  this  impacted  areas  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  With 
regard  to  Public  Laws  815  and  874  and 
with  regard  to  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  with  regard  to  the  George- 
Barden  Act  and  with  regard  to  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  each  and  every  one 
of  these  has  sections  which  can  be  con- 
strued, compared  to  H.R.  7300,  as  having 
many  Federal  controls.  In  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  the  teachers'  sal- 
aries are  paid,  the  critera  are  set  forth 
for  the  curriculums  and  the  design  of 
the  building  even  becomes  involved.  Yet 
not  one  complaint  about  Federal  control. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Do  I  interpret  what 
the  gentleman  just  said  to  be  that  there 
are  controls  in  this  legislation  by  the 
Federal  Grovernment? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Why, 
of  course,  there  are. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  take  it  that  the  gentle- 
man is  disagreeing  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  who  just 
got  up  and  at  some  length  said  there 
was  no  control? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  said  there 
had  not  been  a  demonstrated  incident  of 
a  complaint  relating  to  controls. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  can  state  what  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  said. 

I  said  I  asked  Commissioner  Derthick 
if  there  had  been  any  evidence  of  Fed- 
eral control  under  the  impacted  areas 
program.  He  replied  that  in  the  4,000 
school  districts  that  had  received  this 
money  there  had  been  no  evidence  of 
Federal  control,  there  had  been  no  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  are  you  saying  that  there 
had  been  no  complafnts.  or  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  Federal  control?  Which 
is  it? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleritian 
will  yield  further,  I  am  saying  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration told  me  there  had  been  no  evi- 
dence in  4,000  school  districts  of  Federal 
control  of  education  under  the  impacted 
area  program. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  think  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  m  direct  contradiction  to  this. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
not  arguing  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Brademas  1;  I  am  arguing 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  is  my  position : 
I  have  no  impacted  areas,  and  I  am  not 
particularly  concerned  about  this  leg- 
islation. I  do  not  particularly  favor  it 
But  let  me  say  this:  I  think  where  Fed- 
eral money  is  spent  there  goes  with  it 
inevitably  Federal  control.  I  am  very 
intrigued  by  the  advocates  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  becau.se  about  50  per- 
cent of  them  tell  us  there  will  be  no 
Federal  control.  The  other  50  percent 
admit  there  is  Federal  control  and  say. 
"Why,  of  course,  there  is  Federal  con- 
trol. We  have  to  have  Federal  control 
in  order  to  get  these  school  boards" — one 
of  them  said — "  those  fat  cats  on  the 
school  boards' — to  do  the  job." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
That  waf;  one  of  your  people  that  called 
them  '"fat  cats." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No,  it  was  not.  It 
was  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  New 
Republic  which  was  republished  in  the 
Washingwn  Post  by  a  strong  proponent 
of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
I  do  not  have  much  more  time  to  yield. 
The  bill,  H.R.  7300,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  because  he  sat  in  the 
committee  during  the  entire  time  it  was 
being  marked  up.  has  a  specific  and 
categorical  statement,  section  106.  pro- 
hibiting any  Federal  interference.  The 
point  that  we  are  making  is  this:  The 
gentleman  from  New  York,  as  well  as 
anyone  else  who  has  been  here  for  a 
Congress  or  two.  has  voted  for  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  which  have  been  in 
operation  now  for  11  years,  and  which 
contain  no  specific  and  explicit  prohi- 
bition clause. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  brings  up  the 
exact  point  that  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize. That  clause  that  you  have  put 
into  the  present  bill  is  window  dressing. 
It  is  meaningless.  You  had  one  section 
saying  we  are '  not  going  to  impose  any 
Federal  control  and  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  bill  you  set  up  the  requirements 
under  which  the  States  either  accept 
those  Federal  specifications  or  they  will 
not  get  Federal  money. 

The  Federal  Goverrmient  does  not 
walk  in  and  say  "You  have  to  do  it  this 
way,"  but  they  do  say  "Unless  you  ac- 
cept these  requirements,  you  will  not  get 
the  Federal  money." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  do  me  a 
favor?  My  time  is  running  out.  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  this  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  for  some  time.  If 
my  time  runs  out.  would  the  gentleman 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  be 
allowed  to  continue  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Certainly.  In  fair- 
ness to  those  who  have  other  special 
orders,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will 
agree  with  it;  but  I  would  be  glad  to 
request  it. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If 
they  do  not  a^ree,  then  we  cannot  do  it. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  not  accusing 
me  of  some  form  of  dishonesty  when  he 
characterizes  that  section  106  of  the  bill 
as  being  window  dressing.  It  might  be 
the  gentleman's  opinion  that  the  legal 
effect  of  it  would  not  be  what  I  think  it 
is.  and  that  might  be  so.  although  I 
doubt  it  because  I  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion very  carefully.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  it  was  put  in  there  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  being  an  effective 
part  of  the  law  and  for  the  specific  pur- 
po.sc  of  allaying  the  fears  of  those  who 
adopt  the  thesis  that  wherever  a  Federal 
dollar  goes  there  is  Federal  control. 
This  is  a  strange  position  taken  by  peo- 
ple who  stay  in  this  body  for  years,  for 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  put  an  airport  in  their  district  they 
do  not  cry  about  that  dollar,  that  is  all 
right,  or  the  Highway  Act  or  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  wiU 
certainly  agree  that  our  educational 
system  is  far  more  sensitive  to  damage 
from  Federal  control  than  any  of  the 
things  he  mentions. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
course  I  do.  For  more  than  100  years 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  in  the 
business  of  education  without  one  single 
incident  of  its  imposing  its  will  on  the 
curricula,  teachers,  or  anything  else  in 
the  school  system.  Here  for  the  first 
time  is  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  bill 
which  would  categorically  prohibit  such 
action,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  not 
been  done  before.  I  know  what  the 
gentleman  is  doing.  He  does  it  very 
well.  He  talks  about  window  dressing. 
I  know  it  when  I  see  it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield   to   the   gentleman   from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  suggested  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  are  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  are  for  control  and  50 
percent  against  it.  I  should  certainly 
like  to  have  some  evidence  to  bolster  that 
contention.  Among  the  advocates  of 
school-support  legislation  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
there  was  100-percent  support  among 
the  majority  members  who  voted  to  re- 
port out  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  in  favor  of  this  very  clause 
prohibiting  the  control  we  have  been 
discussing.  I  am  an  advocate  of  the 
school-support  bill.  I  strongly  oppose 
Federal  control  of  education.  I  know  of 
no  Member  on  the  Democratic  side  who 
advocates  Federal  control.  The  gentle- 
man may  talk  about  people  outside  this 
body  who  write  articles.  They  are  quite 
free  to  write  what  they  want  to  write. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  is  the  division  of  those  Republi- 
cans who  support  this  legislation.  I 
think  there  are  about  10,  and  5  are  in 
favor  of  Federal  control  and  5  are 
against  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Let  the  Record  show 
I  am  laughing.  That  is  not  what  I  was 
referring  to. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  How  about  the  ad- 
vocates of  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas?  Do  they  not  fear  that  Federal 
control  will  follo\n  the  Federal  aid  they 
are  demanding  fo:-  their  districts? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  different.  Do  net  worry  about  Federal 
control  in  that.  You  can  devise  54  more 
forms  for  them  to  fill  out.  They  will  be 
delighted  to  fill  tlem  out.  just  so  they 
get  that  Federal  dollar. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  this  arpumert  of  Federal  control 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would. 

Mr.  HARDY.  There  was  a  comment 
the  gentleman  maie  a  little  earlier  and 
I  would  like  to  explore  it  for  a  moment 
with  him.  That  has  to  do  with  the 
similarity  the  gentleman  poses  as  be- 
tween general  Federal  aid  and  aid  to 
impacted  areas. 

The  gentleman  made  an  observation 
about  those  of  us  who  have  large  Fed- 
eral installations  in  their  districts,  and 
mine  is  one  such.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
a  little  difficulty  in  trying  to  get  the  sim- 
ilarity between  the  two  programs  which 
the  gentleman  pcsed  a  moment  ago. 
Now.  the  gentleman  is  exactly  right,  I 
would  scream  if  tliey  reduced  the  Fed- 
eral activity  in  my  area  because  of  its 
economic  significance.  And  I  do  not 
want  anyone  to  misunderstand  that.  If 
FWeral  aid  to  imjtacted  areas  is  with- 
drawn, we  will  find  a  way.  in  my  district, 
to  finance  the  education  of  these  chil- 
dren and  it  will  be  done  through  local 
taxes.  But.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  con- 
sidering this  as  a  matter  of  equity,  where 
there  is  a  disparity  between  the  taxes 
paid  by  people  employed  on  Federal  In- 
stallations and  those?  employed  in  private 
industry,  is  there  ^"K)t  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
carry  its  fair  share  of  that  load? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
there  is  and  the  Federal  Government 
should  pay  the  precise  amount,  if  it 
could  be  determined,  and  I  am  for  it. 
I  was  the  author  of  the  last  version 
which  was  passed  in  1958  extending 
Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874. 
Here  is  what  we  did  in  that.  Our  pri- 
mary concern  in  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874  was  with  the  child  of 
the  military  person. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  that  was  the  primary 
purpose. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
made  permanent  the  guarantee  that  the 
category  'A"  children,  those  whose  par- 
ents both  worked  on  and  lived  on  the 
establishment  be  provided  an  education. 
That  is  permanent.  Now  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  something — exclusive  of  the 
people  who  live  on  military  establish- 
ments in  Norfolk  in  the  gentleman's 
district,  there  are  a  great  many  young- 
sters whose  parents  work  on  the  military 
establishment,  but  live  in  the  town. 

Mr.  HARDY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  And 
they  either  rent  a  home  or  own  a  home. 


Mr.  HARDY.    That  is  also  conect. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Whether  they  rent  it  or  own  ii;.  the 
amount  of  property  tax.  the  ad  valorem 
tax  by  the  city,  is  reflected  in  the  amount 
of  rent  or  the  taxpayments  on  the  :iome. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Insofar  as  the  assess- 
ment on  the  home  Itself  is  concerned, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ne\*'  Jersey.  The 
distinction  between  the  cost  to  a  com- 
munity of  educating  the  child  whose 
parents  are  paying  rent,  thrcugli  the 
taxes  in  the  rent,  or  in  the  event  they 
own  a  home,  the  taxes  themselves ,  is  a 
difficult  one  to  make  when  the  nex .  door 
neighbor  whose  father  works,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  haberdashery  store  pav's  the 
same  taxes.  One  child  is  impacted  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  his  parent  *orks 
on  the  military  establishment  and  the 
other  is  not  impacted  because  he  does 
not.  Now  somewhere  in  there,  there  is 
some  grav>'  and  the  gentleman  loiows 
it  as  well  as  I  do.  The  gentleman  can 
take  the  total  value  of  all  the  real  estate 
in  his  congressional  district  in  terms  of 
what  it  would  bring  to  the  municipalities 
in  ad  valorem  taxes  and  add  it  f.U  up 
in  one  column,  and  then  in  the  other 
column  the  gentleman  could  take  the 
income  received  from  Public  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874,  and  there  would  be 
a  net  profit  to  the  school  district. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  be  entirely  wrong  on  that  par- 
ticular question  in  that  sort  of  situf.tion. 
Actually,  if  the  gentleman  would  refer 
t>ack  to  the  illustration  which  he  used 
a  moment  ago — here  is  a  parent  who 
works  in  the  local  haberdashery  store 
and  here  is  one  who  is  a  clerk  in  a  mili- 
tary installation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  And 
they  live  side  by  side. 

Mr.  HARDY.  It  happens — it  happens 
often. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I'll 
say. 

Mr.  HARDY.  But  the  haberdaiihery 
.^tore  does  pay  taxes  and  the  military 
installation  does  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
there  any  law  under  which  the  district 
which  the  gentleman  represents  so  ably 
has  gotten  money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  lieu  of  taxes? 

Mr.  HARDY.  From  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment directly?  I  cannot  think  0:'  any 
at  the  moment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Bass 
of  Tennessee^ .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jensey  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  may  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Concerning  this  mat- 
ter of  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  I  will  say 
that  the  local  housing  authorities  oper- 
ating public  housing  do  make  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes.  I  think  also  that  with 
respect  to  certain  Navy-owned  housing, 
payments  are  made  for  local  govern- 
mental services. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Let 
me  clarify  something  for  the  gentleman's 
benefit.  The  gentleman  has  come  before 
the  sutx;ommittee  on  which  I  serve  and 
has  testified  very  ably  in  support  of  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874,  and  he  has  always 
voted  for  them.  The  fact  is  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate also  of  those  bills,  but  it  is  my 
considered  judgment  that  they  repre- 
sent a  return  to  the  local  communities 
in  excess  of  the  impact.  That  is  point 
No.  1. 

Point  No.  2:  It  is  my  considered  judg- 
ment that  since  1950  or  thereabouts 
when  these  laws  were  put  on  tlae  books, 
district  communities  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  absorb  to  a  very  great  degree  the 
impact  which  was  caused  then. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  very  close  examination  of  these 
and  that  the  dollar  return  for  the  cost 
of  educating  these  impacted  children 
should  be  made  as  precise  in  relation  to 
the  cost  as  possible. 

Is  there  any  reason,  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  why  my  two  children, 
who  go  to  school  in  Alexandria's  school 
system,  should  be  considered  impacted 
children?  I  bought  a  house  there  and 
i:)ay  taxes  on  that  house  at  the  same  rate 
as  anyone  else,  yet  my  children  are 
impacted  and  my  neighbor's  children  are 
not. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  is  a  different  situation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  what 
you  would  find  in  most  congressional  dis- 
tricts. You  are  working  in  one  area  or 
one  political  subdivision  and  living  in 
another,  insofar  as  schools  are  concerned. 
My  children  are  Impacted  also,  as  the 
gentleman  observed,  but  mine  are  im- 
pacted in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  in 
addition  to  the  taxes  on  my  home  in  Al- 
exandria I  also  pay  substantial  taxes  in 
my  own  Virginia  district.  60  if  the 
gentleman  and  I  were  living  in  Alexan- 
dria or  Arlington  and  taxes  were  being 
paid  on  oflQce  space  we  occupy,  we  would 
be  contributing  right  much  more  to  the 
local  school  cost  than  we  are  now  pay- 
ing. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
What  portion  of  Virginia's  personal  in- 
come tax  is  devoted  to  the  education  of 
children? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  did  not  get  into  the  in- 
come tax  angle.  I  wanted  to  stay  out 
of  that.  But  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  a  considerable  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia's general  funds  go  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  the  revenues  from 
the  income  tax  go  into  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  not  implying  that  my  taxes 
would  not  support  my  children  to  the 
same  extent  as  anybody's  real  estate 
taxes? 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  the  gentleman  would 
pay  taxes  in  Washington  if  he  had  a 
non-Federal  ofiBce  here  as  well  as  on  his 
home  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
and  it  is  absorbed.  My  children  are 
considered  impacted.  We  pay  everyone's 
taxes  when  we  deal  with  the  merchants. 
I  never  knew  a  merchant  in  my  life  who 
sold  an  article  at  cost  to  him  and  then 
paid  the  taxes  on  it  in  addition. 
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Mr.  HARDY.  Does  the  gentleman 
maintain  that  a  mechanic  working  on 
a  Government  installation,  a  military  in- 
stallation, pays  the  same  amount  of  tax 
as  a  mechanic  working  in  a  private  ga- 
rage in  private  business?  They  do  not 
pay  an  equal  amount  toward  the  school- 
ing of  their  children.  Does  the  gentle- 
man contend  that  the  two  mechanics 
make  equal  contributions  to  the  tax 
structure  and  to  the  cost  of  the  schools? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Very, 
very  nearly  equal,  because  the  gentle- 
man will  find  that  the  mechanic  on  the 
military  installation  who  has  to  take  his 
car  to  the  mechanic  in  a  garage  pays 
what  the  garage  charges  him  and  that 
includes  many  kinds  of  taxes  plus  what 
they  can  steal,  and  so  on  and  so  forth; 
at  any  rate,  it  amounts  to  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  actual  repairs 
to  the  automobile. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  again 
expired. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  that 
those  who  engaged  in  the  colloquy  dur- 
ing my  address  may  also  have  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMrrTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenerI,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
6242. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PIONEER  DAY  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Peterson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  Utah  today  homage  is  being 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Brigham  Young, 
a  colonizer  of  unexcelled  fame  who,  ac- 
companied by  his  15,000  devoted  Mor- 
mon followers,  pioneered  into  Utah  114 
years  ago. 

The  magnificent  temple  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  dome-roofed  tabernacle  that 
many  of  you  have  seen  and  the  widely 
acclaimed  Mormon  Choir  which  you 
have  heard  are  all  the  consummation 
of  the  matchless  self-reliance  of  a  boy 
born  to  poverty  in  Vermont  who  "never 
had  the  opportunity  of  letters" — only 
the  courage  of  his  convictions. 


The  dominating  personality  of  this 
sturdy  frontiersman  is  evident  even  to- 
day among  the  descendants  of  those  reli- 
gionists of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints  who  followed  Brig- 
ham  Young  into  a  territory  proclaimed 
by  Daniel  Webster  as  "'unfit  for  any  use 
except  for  wild  animals.  " 

"This  is  the  place,"  Brigham  Young 
declared  upon  seeing  the  Great  Basin 
and  set  about  industriously  to  fulfill  his 
promise  to  "make  the  desert  bloom  as 
a  rose." 

Success  was  far  from  immediate  for 
these  Mormons  who,  in  search  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  had  been  driven  fir.st 
from  Kirtland,  Ohio,  to  Nauvoo,  111  .  and 
now  2,000  miles  to  the  desolation  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  just  bevond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  colo- 
nists would  have  survived  the  first  year 
had  it  not  been  for  the  in'jenuity  and 
wisdom  of  President  Young  together  with 
his  constant  reminder  that  "we  have 
been  kicked  out  of  the  frying  pan  mto 
the  fire,  out  of  the  fire  into  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and  here  we  are  and  here 
we  will  stay." 

Not  only  did  Brigham  have  the  ele- 
ments to  battle  that  first  winter  but 
soon  the  cold  fever  was  agitated  by  the 
gold  fever  and  President  Young  was 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  Saints  who 
v.ished  to  answer  the  call.  Repeatedly 
he  admonished  them  against  another 
move  and  to  the  few  who  could  not 
resist  the  temptation,  he  said: 

I  hope  the  gold  mines  will  be  no  nearer 
than  800  miles.  If  yoii  Elders  of  Israel  want 
to  go  to  the  gold  mines,  go,  and  be  damned. 

The  first  pioneer  day  was  celebrated  on 
July  24,  1849,  2  years  after  arrival  in 
Mormon  Mecca.  The  Saints  dined  sump- 
tuously on  the  fruits  of  the  earth  pro- 
duced by  their  own  I'abors.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  famous  trapper,  Jim 
Bridger,  was  not  present  becau.^e  in  try- 
ing to  discourage  Bri^'ham  Young  from 
settling  the  barren  territory  he  had 
even  offered  "$1,000  for  the  first  biushel 
of  corn  grown  in  the  Great  Basin." 

Success  and  prosperity  came  not  by 
happenstance  but  represented  the  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  perception  and  pre- 
caution of  President  Young  and  the  co- 
operation of  his  dedicated  Saints. 

With  Brigham,  "to  think  was  to  act" 
and  even  though  he  was  exercising  evei-y 
knowledge  at  hand  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  area,  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  dreams  of  wider  colonization  of  the 
Great  Basin. 

In  the  October  conference  that  year  it 
was  voted  to  extend  the  settlements  of 
the  Saints  north  and  south  and  to  estab- 
lish a  perpetual  emigration  fund,  where- 
by foreign  immigrants,  chosen  by  the 
missionaries,  were  brought  to  Deseret, 
now  known  as  Utah,  and,  once  establish- 
ed, repaid  the  fund.  Some  70.000  immi- 
grants were  brought  to  the  Great  Basin 
through  this  fund,  and  many  of  them 
were  sent  by  President  Young  to  .settle 
new  areas.  Generally.  Brigham  hand- 
picked  the  group  tc  colonize  the  new  area 
which  he  had  previously  surveyed.  And 
in  this,  as  with  all  his  important  de- 
cisions, he  displayed  unusual  vision  and 
judgment  of  character.     The  trades  of 


t!.e  immigrants  were  not  always  appli- 
cable to  the  new  frontier,  so  President 
Young  sent  forth  a  mixture  of  talents 
and  thereby  em-iched  the  education  of 
both  factions. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  President 
Young  entrusted  Isaac  Morley  with  the 
selection  of  the  brethren  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Sanpete  Valley,  now  known  as 
Manti,  but  not  without  a  word  of  cau- 
tion: 

My  heart  is  full  of  bles.'.ings  for  the  peo- 
ple— I  want  a  company  of  good  men  and 
women  to  go  to  Sanpete,  and  I  do  say  that 
no  man  shall  dwell  In  that  valley  who  is  In 
the  habit  of  taking  the  name  of  God  In 
vriln. 

Stern  and  resolute  as  he  was,  Brigham 
was  not  entirely  without  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  a  responsibility  to  the  princi- 
ples he  advocated. 

When    we    first    preached    In    the    grove — 

Brigham  wrote — 
I  ciiarged  the  brethren  not  to  let  their  cat- 
tle Ket  into  the  gardens  of  the  widows  and 
the  sick,  and  if  the  widows  shot  them,  I 
would  stand  between  them  and  harm,  and 
someone,  on  the  Friday  following,  shot  my 
only  cow. 

Prom  the  age  of  31  when  Brigham 
joined  the  Mormon  Church,  his  every 
activity  in  life  was  subordinated  to  his 
religion.  He  completed  many  missions 
at  personal  expense  and  deprivation — 
his  first,  into  Canada,  a  distance  of  250 
miles,  was  on  foot  through  snow  and 
ice.  Spiritual  welfare  was  more  impor- 
tant to  him  than  personal  comfort  but 
he  insisted  upon  cleanliness  and  order. 
Years  later  he  still  spoke  to  his  brethren 
about  the  time  he  "stayed  overnight  with 
a  Brother  who  lived  in  a  very  large  frame 
house,  said  to  have  stood  150  years,  and 
which  was  so  infested  with  bedbugs  that 
we  could  not  sleep.  Brother  George  gave 
it  as  his  legal  opinion  that  there  were 
bedbugs  there  which  had  danced  to  the 
music  of  the  battle  of  Trenton,  as  their 
heads  were  perfectly  grey." 

President  Young's  superior  intelli- 
gence, statesmanship,  and  bold  foresight 
for  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Saints  is  manifested  by 
the  fact  chat  within  3  years  5  valleys 
were  open  to  settlement,  26  towns  were 
in  existence,  the  settlers  had  limited 
stagecoach  tran.sportation,  stores,  roads, 
bridges,  elementary  schools,  a  library, 
and  a  newspaper,  the  Deseret  News, 
which  is  today  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  modern  times. 

The.se  highlights  of  the  technicolored 
founding  of  the  great  State  of  Utah, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent, 
reflect  but  a  brief  recognition  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  which  confronted 
the  first  Territorial  Governor  but  they 
are.  I  believe,  reason  sufiBcient  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  pioneers  who  gave  us  an 
indelible  example  of  faith,  fortitude,  and 
real  Americanism. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  TMr.  DingellI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  anyone 
who  follows  the  financial  sections  of  our 
newspapers  knows  that  business  is  now 
in  an  upturn,  and  has  been  for  .some  time. 
Orders  are  being  placed  and  filled,  sales 
are  being  made  and  goods  and  products 
are  being  delivered.  In  thi.s  sense,  at 
least,  the  "winter  of  our  di.scontent"  is 
over. 

It  is  all  too  easy.  Mr  Speaker,  to  be 
lulled  into  a  kind  of  euphoria  by  the.se 
pleasant  facts.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  be 
lulled  into  thinking  that  recessions, 
though  unpleasant,  will  always  work 
themselves  out  and  are  merely  a  cause 
for  distress  rather  than  one  for  deep, 
constnactive  thought  and  vigorous  action. 
It  is  all  too  easy  to  disregard  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  a  vast  number  of  men 
and  women  in  this  country  who  cannot 
find  a  job. 

It  is  difficult  to  stir  up  support  for 
measures  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  sub- 
stantially rectify>  the  cau.ses  of  unem- 
ployment, mainly  because  it  is  a  problem 
which  has  been  with  us.  in  varying  inten- 
sities, for  many,  many  years.  The  spe- 
cific type  of  unemployment  with  which 
we  are  now  faced  does  not  exist  appre- 
ciably in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
which  also  increases  apathy. 

We  in  Congress,  therefore,  must  take 
it  upon  ourselves  to  wage  an  intensive 
and  constant  war  on  unemployment  and 
its  causes.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
take  a  hard,  long,  detailed  look  at  our 
unemployment  problem,  and  to  see  why 
we  have  the  problem  we  do,  who  the  un- 
employed are.  what  the  unemployment 
statistics  mean,  what  is  being  done  to 
help  the  unemployed  and  what,  if  any- 
thing, needs  to  be  done  further. 

Why  do  we  have  the  unemployment 
problem?  There  are  three  main  reasons. 
The  labor  supply  has  increased,  due  to 
the  wave  of  postwar  babies  now  coming 
into  the  labor  market.  The  demand  for 
labor  has  relatively  decreased,  due  to  our 
ever-improving  technology — the  impact 
of  this  has  been  felt  more  strongly  in 
.some  areas  and  industries  than  others. 
And  at  the  same  time,  we  have  increased 
our  imports  from  newly  developing 
nations. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  contributing  ele- 
ments of  our  problem  are  going  to  get 
wor.se  before  they  get  better. 

On  the  subject  of  unemployment 
statistics.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  volumes 
could  be.  and  probably  have  been,  writ- 
ten. And  the  more  you  look  into  unem- 
ployment statistics,  the  wor.se  the  situa- 
tion appears.  For  instance,  the  Labor 
Department's  latest  figure  is  that  there 
were  5.58  million  men.  women,  and 
youths  unemployed  in  this  country  on 
June  15.  Such  a  figure  is  publicly  an- 
nounced monthly,  and  this  one  figure  is 
what  most  people  of  America  are  guided 
by.  It  must  be  pointed  out.  however, 
that  this  figure  is  .solely  the  measure  of 
those  who  can  find  rio  work  at  all.  A 
more  meaningful  figure  would  include 
the  full-time  equivalent  of  part-time  un- 
employment, or  underemployment.     In 


such  terms,  the  equivalent  of  another  1.5 
million  people  were  out  of  work  on  June 
15,  1961.  This  brings  the  total  up  to 
over  7  million  people.  These  are  raw- 
figures,  not  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  numbers  of  men  and 
women  unemployed,  our  problem  is  also 
expressed  in  teims  of  percentages  of 
people  in  the  labor  force  who  are  among 
the  full-time  unemployed.  This  per- 
centage, as  officially  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  has  hovered  around 
6.8  percent  for  the  past  several  months. 
If  one  takes  into  account,  however,  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  part-time  un- 
employment, and  then  takes  self-em- 
ployed workers  and  unpaid  family  work- 
ers out  of  the  labor  force,  the  percent- 
age comes  out  to  11.3  percent  for  June 
1961.  This  percentage  is  not  adjusted 
for  seasonal  fiuctuations,  and  was  com- 
puted by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  It  appears  in  the  Record 
for  July  12,  on  page  12390. 

In  answering  the  question,  "Who  are 
the  unemployed?  "  a  dissection  of  the 
overall  figures  is  not  veiS'  meaningful, 
because  there  is  a  great  turnover  in  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Some,  the 
fortunate,  only  stay  unemployed  a  few 
days  before  finding  another  job.  In 
writing  a  prescription,  or  several  pre- 
scriptions, for  our  unemployment  prob- 
lems, therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  get 
a  profile  of  who  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed are. 

Long-term  unemployment,  by  defini- 
tion, is  unemployment  which  has  lasted 
for  15  weeks  or  more. 

In  April  1961,  for  example,  2.1  million 
people  had  been  unemployed  for  15 
weeks  or  more,  out  of  a  total  full-time 
unemployment  for  that  month  of 
slightly  under  5  million.  For  an  idea 
of  even  longer-term  unemployment,  we 
can  go  to  Seymour  Wolfbein's  statement 
of  July  12,  1961,  which  revealed  that, 
during  the  month  ending  June  15,  1961, 
there  were  900,000  people  in  the  United 
States  of  America  who  had  been  un- 
employed for  27  weeks  or  more.  Think 
of  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  Think  of  a  city 
the  size  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  or  Houston, 
Tex.,  in  which  neither  man.  woman, 
nor  child  had  earned  so  much  as  a  nickel 
in  over  6  months.  It  is  in  the  situation 
of  these  people,  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, that  our  main  problem  is 
found. 

The  long-term  unemployed  are.  in 
general,  older  workers,  nonwhites.  the 
less  -skilled  and  less  educated.  A  more 
detailed  study  will  show  the  following: 

First.  Older  men  and  women  unem- 
ployed for  15  or  more  weeks  were  35.9 
percent  and  29.5  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  total  unemployed  in  the  age  group 
of  45  years  and  older  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1961.  In  other  words,  of  the  full-time 
unemployed.  35.7  percent  of  the  men  and 
29.5  percent  of  the  women  had  been  un- 
employed for  15  weeks  or  more.  The 
older  worker,  while  he  retains  his  job, 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  seniority  pro- 
tection. When  he  does  lose  his  job,  how- 
ever, through  relocating  the  operation, 
displacement  by  machine,  or  disintegra- 
tion of  the  industry,  he  has  a  much 
harder  time  getting  a  new  one. 


Second.  Young  people  are  also  among 
the  long-term  unemployed.  Of  the  total 
labor  force  in  the  18-  to  24-year  age 
group.  4.4  percent  of  the  boys  and  2.7 
percent  of  the  girls  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  15  weeks  or  more.  Many  of 
these  young  people  have  dropped  out  of 
high  school  or  college  to  go  to  work,  only 
to  find  that  our  galloping  technology  has 
left  the  unskilled  and  poorly  educated 
behind.  The  young  man  has  the  addi- 
tional problem  of  emploj'er  reluctance  to 
hire  unmarried  men  who  have  not  ful- 
filled their  military  service  obligations. 

Third.  Nonwhite  workers  have  at  least 
two  strikes  against  them,  race  prejudice 
and  a  generally  lower  level  of  skills  and 
education.  It  is  hard  enough  in  a  period 
of  labor  scarcity  for  a  nonwhite  to  find 
a  job.  In  a  period  of  job  scarcity  he  has 
even  less  of  a  chance,  because  more 
whites  are  available  to  fill  the  jobs  he 
can  fill. 

Not  only  have  we  had  an  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  one  form  or  another 
for  many  years,  but  we  will  almost  surely 
have  the  long-term  unemployment  prob- 
lem with  us  for  a  long  period  of  time,  at 
least  until  the  end  of  this  year.  There 
will  be  little  change  in  the  number  of 
full-time  unemployed  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  particularly  because  the  labor 
force  itself  will  increase  by  1.3  miUion 
this  year,  and  because  in  the  early  stage 
of  economic  recovery,  those  on  short 
weeks  are  put  on  full  time  before  any 
new  hiring  is  done.  The  long-term  full- 
time  unemployed  will  be  helped  even  less 
than  the  full-time  unemployed  in  gen- 
eral, because,  again  in  the  early  F>eriod 
of  recovery,  the  skilled  workers  who  were 
let  go  last  will  be  rehired  first. 

This  leaves  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
hard  core  of  unemployment,  such  as  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers says  does  not  exist. 

A  two-pronged  attack  on  unemploy- 
ment must  be  made  and  continued. 
The  whole  economy  must  be  stimulated, 
of  course,  for  reasons  of  national  health 
and  security.  It  must  be  stimulated  if 
only  to  get  the  part-time  workers  back 
to  work  and  provide  enough  new  jobs 
to  employ  the  workers  now  coming  into 
the  labor  force.  But  we  must  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  benefit  of  such  pro- 
grams will  probably  not  trickle  down  to 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

The  second  prong  of  the  attack  must 
be  in  the  form  of  measures  specifically 
adapted  to  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  older  workers  and  younger,  but  in- 
perienced  and  inadequately  educated, 
workers.  We  obviously  cannot  prohibit 
further  automation,  in  order  to  protect 
the  jobs  we  still  have.  Even  more  ob- 
viously, we  cannot  seek  a  Hitlerian  "so- 
lution" to  the  problem  of  the  younger 
workers.  Neither  can  we  protect  Amer- 
ican jobs  by  curtailing  imports.  If  we 
insist  on  buying  American,  our  oversea 
customers  will  in  turn  freeze  us  out. 
We  will  have  fewer  jobs,  not  more  jobs, 
if  we  must  sell  American  rather  than 
selling  internationally. 

Constant  vigilance  must  therefore  be 
employed  to  insure  that  such  measures 
as  the  retraining  and  relocating  pro- 
grams, the  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
and  the   area  redevelopment  program. 
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to  treat  the  most  diseased  areas  of  the 
patient,  and  Federal  aid  to  education,  to 
make  sure  that  our  students  leave  school 
prepared  to  deal  with  our  advanced 
technology,  will  not  be  allowed  to  be 
either  hamstrung  or  stillborn  through 
inattention  and  apathy. 

The  older  worker,  the  younger  work- 
er, and  the  displaced  worker — these  are 
the  stepchildren  of  our  age.  For  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  country,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  must — I  repeat,  must — 
be  brought  out  of  the  chimney  corner. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1961,  AND 
THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vinanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  communica- 
tions and  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  this 
past  week  Americans  throughout  the 
Nation  solemnly  and  with  sober  thought 
observed  Captive  Nations  Week.  From 
Boston  to  San  Francisco,  from  New  York 
to  Hotiston,  from  Chicago  to  Orlando, 
from  Hartford  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  ob- 
servances were  held  by  Americans  of  the 
most  diverse  social  backgrounds.  As 
with  one  voice  they  emphasized  the 
strategic  value  and  importance  of  all  the 
captive  nations  to  our  national  security 
and,  among  their  many  themes,  they 
highlighted  the  necessity  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  In 
short,  they  gave  evidence  of  the  popular 
and  heavy  support  that  exists  for  such  a 
House  committee. 

Some  of  this  impressive  evidence  I 
have  had  assembled,  and  I  request  that 
it  be  appended  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
address.  This  evidence,  actually  only  a 
fraction  of  the  significant  material  flow- 
ing in  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
more  than  substantiates  the  numerous 
reasons  and  arguments  I  have  advanced 
since  March  8  of  this  year,  when  I  first 
submitted  House  Resolution  211  to  es- 
tablish a  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to 
review  all  the  reasons  and  arguments 
that  have  been  given.  Rather,  on  the 
basis  of  most  recent  developments  and 
events,  particularly  of  this  past  Captive 
Nations  Week,  I  deem  it  vitally  impor- 
tant to  issue  a  call  for  vigorous  biparti- 
san action  in  the  creation  of  this  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Now,  this  Congress,  this  House,  has 
passed  on  two  occasions  such  a  resolu- 
tion. Based  upon  that  action  I  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  calling  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  committee.  That 
resolution  is  now  before  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  would  hope 
that  imder  the  circumstances  we  have 
outlined  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  by 


dozens  and  dozens  of  my  colleagues — in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  ex- 
isting in  this  world  at  this  minute,  to- 
morrow, when  I  am  advised  the  dis- 
tinguished Committee  '"n  Rules  will  con- 
sider my  proposal,  I  would  hope  and  I 
would  pray,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  weap- 
on be  given  to  us  to  fight  and  strike  at 
what  we  have  established  as  Khru- 
shchev's Achilles  heel  to  place  upon  his 
back  this  monkey  of  colonialism  and 
imperialism. 

THE   presidlnt's  proci.am  atio.n 

It  should  be  plain  to  all  that  the  im- 
mediate formation  of  this  committee 
would  be  a  forthright  respon.sc  to  the 
Presidents  solid  proclamation  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  President  Kennedy 
has  urged  the  American  people  "to  re- 
commit themselves  to  the  support  of  the 
just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  na- 
tional independence  and  freedom."  His 
bold  and  courageous  proclamation 
speaks  of  all  peoples — I  repeat,  all  peo- 
ples— which  means  all  the  captive  non- 
Russian  peoples  and  nations  within  tlie 
Soviet  Union,  which  means  the  Rus.sian 
people,  which  means  the  non-Ru.s.sian 
peoples  of  the  other  captive  nations  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  which  means  the 
people  of  Cuba.  The  proclamation  un- 
derscores the  necessity  of  focusing 
American  attention  and  action  on  all  the 
captive  nations  "until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world." 

This  is  a  lar^e  order,  biit  a  necessary 
and  indispensable  one.  For  Americans 
to  recommit  themselves  and  to  focus 
their  attention  and  actions  on  all  the 
captive  nations  requires  renewed  knowl- 
edge, understanding?,  and  constant  in- 
formation regarding  these  nations  with- 
out letup.  The  tasks  avc  immense  and 
the  work  demands  persi.'^tent  application, 
continuous  study,  and  unremitting  in- 
vestigation and  examination.  Piece- 
meal, makeshift  concern  will  not  do. 
Periodic  consideration  will  not  do.  Do 
not  do  that.  If  you  do  that,  forget 
about  the  whole  thing:  forget  about  it, 
and  I  will  forget  about  it  with  you. 

Indeed,  the  work  calls  for  a  measure 
of  selfless  dedication  to  this  vital  sub- 
ject, and  proportionate  to  i*s  value  and 
significance  only  a  special  committee 
could  possibly  und'^rtake  thi.s  tremen- 
dous work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Mos- 
cow's feirs  and  fright  concerning  such 
a  comm:ttcc.  The  establi.shmcnt  of  this 
committee  would  be  the  first  concrete 
implementation  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution.  Wa-s  it  not  amazinr; 
that  dc.<;pite  his  boasts  about  the  .'sput- 
niks, mi.<5siles,  economic  progress,  and 
other  inflated  items.  Khrushchev  almost 
suffered  apoplexy  over  the  mere  passage 
of  this  resolution?  Last  year  a  more 
vehement  reaction  took  place.  This 
year,  no  sooner  had  the  President  pro- 
claimed the  week  than  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment newspaper  Izvestla  let  out  a 
blast; 

WTio  gt.ve  U.S.  ruUng  circles  the  right  to 
poke  their  nose  into  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries,  with  whom  the  United  States 
furthermore  maintains  diplomatic  relations? 


A  UPI  report  of  July  18  stated; 

President  Kennedy's  Captive  Nations  Week 
prcKlamation  has  produced  sharp  reaction 
from  Communist  countries. 

This  moiinting  evidence  clearly  proves 
that  imperialist  Moscow  and  its  colonial 
puppets  have  a  profound  fear  for  the 
ideas  and  implications  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  for  3 
years  they  have  been  trying  desperately, 
and  with  some  success,  to  deflect  world 
attention  from  the  captive  nations.  We 
must  take  all  this  into  account  and  clear- 
ly recognize  that  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  President's  proclamation,  based 
as  it  is  upon  the  resolution,  call  for  a 
special  committee.  The  ideas  in  the  res- 
olution must  be  intensively  explored,  the 
reasons  why  Moscow  shudders  at  the 
mention  of  the  resolution  must  be  ana- 
lyzed, the  spotlight  of  systematic  snd 
persistent  inquiry  must  be  fixed  on  Mos- 
cow's colonialism  and  imperialism.  We 
(an  do  this  and  more  with  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  30  minutes 
in  this  order  and  I  was  going  to  con- 
sume all  of  that  time  myseLf.  But  I  see 
liere  on  the  floor  several  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  as  deep  an  interest  in  this  matter 
a-s  do  I.  For  the  several  minutes  we  have 
remaining  I  mi'iht  ask  some  of  these 
iM-ntlemen  if  they  have  in  mind  any 
comments  they  wish  to  make.  First,  I 
see  here  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PucinskiJ  who  served 
as  my  chief  investigator  on  the  famous 
Kalyn  Mas.sacre  Committee,  when  we  did 
a  job  on  the  Communists  at  that  time. 
Without  his  help  we  could  never  have 
done  it. 

Now  the  people  of  lUinois  had  the  good 
.sense  to  send  him  here  as  a  Member,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  yield  to  him  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
tl.e  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr. 
Flood]  for  the  excellent  and  penetrating 
contribution  he  is  making  today.  I  wish 
tlicre  were  some  way  we  could  take  his 
very  eloquent  remarks  and  his  approach 
to  this  problem,  his  deep  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  these  captive  nations, 
and  tran.smit  this  deep  feeling  of  his  to 
many  of  those  in  our  Government  today 
who  continue  to  fail  to  recognize  the  rca  1 
value  that  lies  in  our  country's  insistent, 
persistent,  and  continuing  demand  for 
the  restoration  of  freedom  to  the.se  cap- 
tive people. 

I  was  very  depressed  last  week  when 
the  press  of  the  Soviet  Union  appeared 
to  give  greater  recognition  to  this  cap- 
tive nations  resolution  and  the  fact  that 
Captive  Nations  Week  was  being  ob- 
served in  this  countiT  than  many  of  the 
newspapers  in  our  own  country.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  ptizzlement  to  me  why 
the  opinion  makers  of  this  country  con- 
tinue to  treat  this  entire  subject  of  cap- 
tive nations  in  such  a  sophisticated 
manner;  when  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  one  thing  that  Khrushchev  has 
feared  more  than  anything  else,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
i'LooD]  has  so  eloquently  stated,  are  the 
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people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Heaven 
only  knows,  if  Khrushchev  could  count 
on  these  people,  we  would  not  have  the 
peace  we  have  today.  The  one  deterrent 
to  war,  the  thing  that  has  held  Khru- 
shchev back  more  than  anything  else, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  $45  billion  we 
spend  every  year  on  national  defense 
and  the  expenditures  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  on  defense — the  one  thing 
that  has  held  and  contained  Khrushchev 
more  than  anything  else  is  that  he 
knows  better  than  anyone  that  if  he  is 
foolish  enough,  in  any  manner,  to  divert 
the  Soviet  troops  now  holding  these  na- 
tions captive,  these  people  will  be  march- 
ing eastward  against  Russia  instead  of 
westward. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  What  the  gentleman 
says  is  that  our  secret  weapon  is  not 
military  hardware. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Our  .secret  weapon  is 
the  millions  and  millions  of  people  in 
these  captive  states.  If,  God  forbid,  the 
lid  blows  off,  they  will  knock  his  brains 
out,  and  Khrushchev  knows  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  very  properly  described 
these  captive  nations  as  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  Soviet  orbit.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  we  have  to  stand  up  here  in 
Congress  year  after  year  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  meaning  of  these 
captive  nations,  and  we  continue  to  come 
up  against  oppo.sition  from  those  in  our 
own  State  Department  who  to  this  day 
apparently  cannot  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  thest  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

That  is  why  I  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  tomorrow  will  adopt  the 
gentleman's  resolution  and  will  let  this 
legislative  body  establish  a  committee 
that  will  put  this  whole  problem  of  the 
captive  nations  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  his  stubborn 
fight  to  put  the  meaning  of  these  captive 
nations  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  from  Illiiiois,  always  my  strong 
right  arm.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Inditina. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  Join  both  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IM-.  Flood]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Uliriois  I  Mr.  Pucinski]  in 
their  expression  of  support  for  a  pro- 
gram that  will  penetrate  the  operation 
of  the  supranational  Communist  con- 
spiracy like  noth  ng  that  has  been  tried 
as  yet.  I  think  tiie  very  words  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  used  apply, 
that  it  is  a  tragedy  that  it  is  still  a 
secret.  Apparen:ly,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  stated,  there  are  still  too 
many,  and  have  been  over  the  years, 
who,  though  they  should  know  better, 
have  ignored  or  ;"ail  to  understand  this 
situation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  is  the  people  in  the 
State  Department  who  are  resp>onsible 
for  making  these  policies.  Not  the  high 
level  officials  in  most  cases,  but  the  ones 
who  prepare  the  "working  papers."  It  is 
these  characters  who  are  in  the  wood- 
work down  there  like  termites.  The  only 
way  we  can  get  rid  of  them  at  all  is  to 
burn  the  building  down. 


Mr.  BRUCE.  Maybe  we  ought  to  try 
to  do  that.  This  is  my  first  year  in  Con- 
gress, but  I  have  been  vitally  concerned 
in  this  area  for  many  years,  and  have 
been  out  speaking  on  it  many  times. 
That  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
should  be  speaking  on  this  particular 
area  not  only  of  psychological  warfare  is 
heartening  to  me.  On  last  Friday  night 
m  Indianapolis  we  held  a  giant  rally 
supporting  Captive  Nations  Week.  The 
place  was  packed.  The  solidarity  there 
expressed  by  people  from  both  parties 
from  all  over  the  State  of  Indiana  was 
a  source  of  real  encouragement.  If  we 
can  succeed  in  establishing  this  Captive 
Nations  Committee  we  will  be  making 
real  progre^. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman's  contribution.  first-year 
Congressman  or  not. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  :he  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  If  there  is.  anyone 
in  this  Nation  who  has  been  trying  to  do 
this  better  than  I  it  is  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Dorn.  from  the  great  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  favor  reporting  out  the  resolution.  I 
also  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  finally 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Hoa-^e  and  the  country. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
member when  he  was  sitting  here  when 
this  bearded  marvel  Castro  was  being 
considered  with  favor  and  we  both  said. 
"Do  not  do  business  with  this  clown  '? 

Mr.  DORN.  Exactly.  The  gentleman 
is  .so  right.  As  long  as  we  have  confer- 
ences on  Berlin,  Cuba,  Laos.  Vietnam, 
and  the  Canal  Zone,  we  will  ne\er  win 
this  cold  war.  We  are  talking  about 
something  that  Khrushchev  has  nothing 
to  do  with. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Do  not  remind  me  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  You  make  my 
mustache  stick  right  up  in  the  air.  Do 
not  go  into  that.    I  have  only  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  am  referring  tc  coim- 
tries  like  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  the 
Ukraine,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  the 
other  captive  nations. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  agree  about  the  na- 
tions the  gentleman  has  mentioned,  but 
do  not  forget  the  dozens  of  captive  na- 
tions within  Russia  itself  who  have  a 
great  background  of  patriotism  and 
culture. 

Mr.  DORN.  The  White  Russians,  the 
Ukrainians,  the  Poles,  and  many  others. 
The  only  way  we  can  hope  to  win  the 
cold  war  is  by  putting  the  Communists 
on  the  defensive. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  now  to  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scran- 
ton],  whose  family  established  the  city 
by  that  name,  and  which  I  think  has 
among  its  citizens  members  of  all  the 
captive  nations. 


Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  leadership  in  this  very  im- 
portant matter.  This  will  be  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  tomorrow,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  could  come  at  a  better 
time.  Right  now  when  this  matter  of 
Berlin  faces  all  of  us.  when  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev is  making  every  effort  to  divide 
our  allies  through  his  cries  of  imperial- 
ism and  colonialism,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  make  special  efforts  on  behalf  of  those 
nations  which  are  now  within  his  con- 
trol. It  is  only  by  the  sword  and  not  by 
their  own  desire  that  he  controls  them. 
I  agree  quite  completely  that  not  only 
Americans  generally  but  Americans  who 
have  ancestors  from  these  nations  and 
others,  and  a  great  number  of  pe'^ple 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  are  for  this 
committee.  The  fact  is  that  if  it  were 
not  for  his  military  might,  they  would 
not  be  imder  Communist  domination. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  one  issue, 
without  even  a  great  deal  of  money  or 
military  might,  on  which  the  United 
States  of  America  and  those  who  believe 
in  freedom  can  demonstrate  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  his  Achilles  heel,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  indicated.  Last 
but  by  no  means  least,  having  served  for 
some  time  in  the  State  Department.  I  am 
as  much  aware  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman that  the  people  who  are  serving 
there  are  somewhat  inhibited  on  this 
matter  because  of  the  fact  that  they  must 
in  their  daily  task  deal  through  the  regu- 
lar diplomatic  channels  with  the  now  so- 
called  constituted  governments.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  a  committee  of  this  sort  be  estab- 
lished here  in  the  Congress  so  that  we 
can  show  not  only  our  own  people  but 
the  people  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  behind  those  who  demand  free- 
dom in  these  captive  nations. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  last  point  is  particu- 
larly well  taken.    It  is  so  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
When  I  first  came  here  in  1944,  he  was 
already  here,  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body,  and  every  year  since.  He  cer- 
tainly has  been  with  me  in  several 
efforts,  on  the  Katyn  committee,  the 
Karsten  committee  and  now,  I  hope,  on 
this  committee  to  carr>'  on  this  measure. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan  1 . 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  his  very 
lucid,  forthright  and  powerful  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  impressed  with 
the  response  of  the  American  people  to 
President  Kennedy's  proclamation  on 
Captive  Nations  Week  which  ended  yes- 
terday. Week  long  observances  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  were  held  throughout 
the  country  and  practically  every  metro- 
politan center  established  civic  commit- 
tees to  promote  the  purposes  of  Public 
Law  86-90.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
the  speaker  at  the  ceremonies  opening 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Cleveland. 
The  resp>onse  of  the  people  and  the  cov- 
erage given  to  this  event  by  the  press 
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radio,  and  TV  indicates  strong  and  wide- 
spread public  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  captive  nations. 

Recent  events,  and  particularly  the 
latest  crisis  on  Berlin  provoked  by  the 
Russian  Communists  have  required  us 
to  seek  out  and  rally  the  support  of  all 
who  believe  in  liberty  and  freedom. 
When  the  chips  are  down,  when  senti- 
mentality has  no  place  in  hard  judg- 
ments, and  when  political  realism 
becomes  a  necessity — the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  are  always  rediscovered 
and  their  proven  assets  publicly  ac- 
knowledged. In  such  circumstances  the 
aspirations  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
of  East  Central  Europe  act  as  a  reliable 
brake  on  any  aggressive  or  warlike  ac- 
tions the  Russian  tyrants  may  wish  to 
launch. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  Russian  dicta- 
tors can  count  on  no  more  than  the 
loyalty  of  some  80  million  Russians,  if 
they  can  in  fact  count  on  strong  support 
from  that  quarter.  Within  the  Euro- 
pean part  of  the  empire  there  are  no  less 
than  200  million  captive  non-Russian 
peoples,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whom  regard  war  as  a  circumstance  in 
which  they  can  throw  off  the  chains  of 
Russian  slavery  and  regain  their  once 
free  way  of  life.  The  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  know  this  to  be  a  fact  and  are 
far  more  conscious  of  its  reality  than 
are  most  of  the  Russian  experts  now  as- 
sociated with  our  Government. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  President 
Kennedy  in  his  answer  to  the  Russian 
aide  memoire  on  Germany  and  Berlin 
raised  the  question  of  self-determina- 
tion as  a  means  of  settling  the  Berlin 
crisis.  The  President  indicated  that  the 
universal  application  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination  was  the  only  depend- 
able means  of  settling  the  political  issues 
involving  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
President  Kennedy  is  certainly  aware 
that  should  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination be  made  applicable  to  the  cap-^ 
tlve  non-Russian  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  the  Russians  would  soon 
be  confined  to  that  territory  which  his- 
tory records  as  Muscovy.  But  the  im- 
portant point  to  be  made  here  Is  that 
President  Kennedy  has  emphasized  the 
historic  fears  the  Russians  have  of  self- 
determination  and  the  stimulus  this  po- 
litical principle  provides  for  our  most  de- 
pendable allies — the  non-Russian  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  equally  significant  to  note  that 
since  the  contents  of  the  reply  sent  by 
President  Kennedy  has  been  made  pub- 
lic the  Russian-controlled  press  is  now 
harping  the  line  of  negotiation  on  Ber- 
lin. This  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
Russian  retreat  from  the  ultimatum  they 
gave  the  West  on  Berlin.  The  more 
Prp-sident  Kennedy  urges  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  be  applied 
not  only  to  the  German  people  but  to  all 
the  non-Russian  F>eople  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  Rus- 
sian retreat,  and  it  is  time  that  we  put 
them  on  the  defensive.  Khrushchev  and 
company  stand  in  deadly  fear  that  a  po- 
litical spark,  accidental  or  intentional, 
will  ignite  the  seething  spirit  of  revolu- 


tion behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  the 
Russians  fear  more  than  all  the  nuclear 
weapons  stockpiled  by  the  Western 
powers.  It  is,  therefore,  in  our  best  na- 
tional interest  as  well  as  consistent  with 
our  leadenhip  of  the  cause  of  justice  and 
freedom  among  all  nations  that  we  pur- 
sue with  relentless  vigor  our  demands 
for  self-determination  for  all  the  peo- 
ples and  nations  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

The  House  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions, proposed  by  House  Resolution  211. 
would  be  an  invaluable  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  exposing  more  fully  the 
hopes  and  ihe  aspirations  of  the  captive 
peoples  for  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. Too  often  we  are  inclined  to 
forget  the  cau-se  of  the.se  people,  our 
proven  allies.  Too  often  we  are  inclined 
to  accept  trie  Russian  dictum  that  those 
who  fall  victim  to  their  imperial  policy 
are  to  be  slaves  forever.  For  too  long  we 
have  accepted  the  Ru.s,sian  propaganda 
claims  of  a  monolith  of  power  and  popu- 
lar support  within  their  empire.  It  is 
time  that  ve  took  the  political  offensive 
and  provided  a  platform  through  which 
the  people  of  the  free  world  would  come 
to  understand  better  the  role  played  by 
the  captive  peoples  in  making  human 
freedom  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Additional  evidence  of  Russian  fears 
of  the  people  of  the  captive  nations  is  at- 
tested to  fcy  a  lead  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Lsvestia  on  July  19  on  Captive 
Nations  Week.  In  this  article  the  Rus- 
sian propagandists  ask.  "Who  save  U.S. 
ruling  circles  the  right  to  poke  their 
nose  into  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries." What  these  Russian  propa- 
gandists really  mean  is  that  they  fear 
the  United  States  will  finally  get  down 
to  business  in  exposing  the  Red  colonial 
empire  of  Moscow.  The  Russians  know 
that  such  an  exposure  would  take  the 
political  initiative  away  from  them  and 
return  it  to  the  United  States,  the  birth- 
place of  self-government  and  national 
Independence. 

I  have  been  asked  a  number  of  times  in 
recent  weeks  to  give  my  basic  justifica- 
tion for  establishing  in  the  House  a 
Select  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
I  believe  the  following  reasons  are  ample 
justification  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  committee: 

First,  we  have  developed  a  dangerous 
habit  of  fi:Kling  fault  and  weakness  on 
the  side  of  ':he  United  States  and  its  asso- 
ciated allies  while  accepting  at  face 
value  the  extravagant  Russian  claims  of 
scientific  aocomplishments.  economic  de- 
velopment, and  military  strength.  The 
end  result  is  that  we  have  neelccted  to 
understand  the  basic  irremovable  weak- 
ness of  the  Russian  Empire  which  is  the 
aspiration',  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  pieople  therein  for  freedom  and 
national  indepcndencp.  It  is  time  that 
we  reversed  this  trend  and  be^an  to  pet 
the  facts  about  the  realities  of  life  with- 
in the  captive  nations  and  made  them 
available  lo  the  American  public.  The 
sources  of  such  information  are  many 
and  reliable.  But  it  will  take  a  spocial 
task  force  of  the  House  to  collect  the 
facts,  to  evaluate  them,  and  to  pre.scnt 
them  to  tliD  American  public  in  an  under- 
standable manner. 


Secondly,  a  Gordian  knot  has  been 
tied  iround  our  American  political  herit- 
age when  it  comes  to  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  national  policy  toward 
the  U.S.S.R.  There  exists  a  profound 
but  popular  ignorance  concerning  Rus- 
sia, the  Russians,  and  their  empire.  This 
ignorance  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  well-trained  corps  of  Russian 
pleaders  in  our  Government  who  believe 
that  it  is  sinful  to  challenge  the  unholy 
empire  of  the  Russian  Communists.  The 
pleaders  do  not  object  to  self-determina- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  Africa  but  they  are 
d'^termined  to  prevent  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination  to  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  One  major  task  of  the  pro- 
posed Select  Committee  of  the  House  on 
Captive  Nations  will  be  to  cut  the  Gor- 
dian knot  which  is  tied  around  our  policy 
toward  the  U.S.S.R.  This  will  be  a  dif- 
licult  task  but  one  which  must  be  accom- 
plished. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  on 
the  Captive  Nations  be  established  and 
that  such  a  committee  go  forward  with 
vi'ior  in  support  of  these  two  objectives. 
For  those  who  may  question  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Gordian  knot,  which  I  have 
said  is  tied  tightly  around  our  national 
policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R.,  I  include  an 
address  which  I  delivered  at  the  civic 
opening  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
Cleveland  on  Sunday,  July  16.  1961.  A 
reading  of  its  contents  will  identify  the 
meaning  of  the  Gordian  knot  and  the 
threat  it  poses  to  our  national  survival: 

The  Gordun  Knot 
(Address  of  Hon.  Michael  A.  Feighan,  U.S 
Representative,  20th  Ohio  District,  de- 
livered at  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance, Sunday,  July  16,  1961,  on  the  Mall, 
Cleveland,  Ohio) 

As  we  gather  here  to  observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  the  primary  attention  of  the 
American  people  Is  centered  on  Berlin,  that 
Island  of  freedom  some  100  miles  the  other 
side  of  the  Russian  Iron  Curtain.  Khru- 
shchev has  described  free  Berlin  as  a  bone 
In  the  throat  of  the  Russian  bear,  a  bone 
which  he  now  seeks  to  remove.  Why  does 
Khru-shchev  consider  a  free  Berlin  to  be  a 
bone  In  the  throat  of  the  prowling  bear? 
The  anfiwer  la  simple.  Tlie  exercise  of  hu- 
man freedom  la  alien  to  all  that  Is  Russia, 
past  and  present,  it  is  poisonous  to  the 
despotic  system  of  government  which  Is 
Russia's  unwanted  gift  to  humanity,  and.  If 
frpodom  Is  allowed  to  persist  In  organized 
form  anywhere  within  the  empire  It  will 
eventually  suffocate  the  tyrants  clique  which 
now  controls  one-third  of  the  human  family. 

The  aspirations  of  mankind  to  be  free  and 
Independent  Is  a  powerful  and  contagious 
ir.itlvatlun  for  those  who  are  enslaved.  So 
powerful  Is  this  motivation  that  It  dwarfs 
the  explosive  power  of  all  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons stockpiled  on  this  earth.  Its  contagion 
1-  rnpid,  fir-^-p,  and  lasting — the  smallest  drop 
of  this  appeal  can  spread  over  entire  con- 
tinents with  lip^htnlng  speed.  There  Is  no 
permanent  antidote  for  It.  as  dictators  and 
de.spots  down  tlirough  history  have  discov- 
ered. An  elaborate  set  of  remedies  against 
mankinds  aspirations  for  freedom  have 
emerged  from  the  efforts  of  a  few  to  thwart 
the  fondest  hopes  of  the  common  man.  The 
Rtissian  leadership  has  always  been  skilled 
In  the  use  of  such  remedies,  hence  their 
prc^'^nt  empire  with  the  Iron  Curtain  seal- 
ing its  borders  and  the  total  police  state 
within  U.S  borders.  That  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of    free   Berlin,    which   to   Khrushchev 
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and  company  represents  that  frightening 
drop  of  hope  for  aundreds  of  millions  of 
non-Russians  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Tht.s  we  see  that  the  Issue 
of  free  Berlin  Is  Irr-'vocably  locked  with  the 
Issue  of  freedom  and  national  Independence 
for  all  the  captive  n  itlons. 

Khrushchev  ha£  deliberately  selected 
Berlin  as  the  plac?  to  test  the  will  and 
leadership  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
The  outcome  of  this  test  will  have  far-reach- 
ing effects.  For  the  people  of  Berlin  they 
are  all  too  apparen.  But  they  are  Just  as 
critical  to  the  people  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions behind  the  Irtn  Curtain  whose  future 
Is  tied  to  the  outco;ne.  And  the  test  Is  no 
le.ss  severe  in  all  part's  of  the  free  world  where 
respect  for  our  national  Integrity  can  be  re- 
won  only  by  a  bold  commitment  to  victory 
over  the  Russian  imperialists.  Should  a 
stalemate  result  fn  m  the  present  Berlin 
crisis,  this  will  be  measured  as  a  defeat  for 
the  Kennedy  administration  Any  tie  with 
the  Russians  Is  a  crippling  blow  to  free  world 
prestige.  That  Is  the  nature  of  the  war  In 
which  we  are  cngagec. 

Let  U8  look  then  to  the  latest  Russian 
provocation  over  Berlin.  Khrushchev  served 
notice  during  his  n.eeting  with  President 
Kennedy  In  Vienna  t  lat  he  intended  to  sign 
a  so-called  peace  trea'  y  with  his  E;ist  German 
puppet  regime.  Tills  hotfoot  treatment  was 
accorded  our  Preside; it  in  the  closing  hotirs 
of  that  Ill-advised  minting.  The  alternative 
offered  by  the  Russian  dictator  was  a  peace 
treaty  on  Germany  in  accordance  with  terms 
of  vengeance  dictuleci  by  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ers. By  this  transpt.rent  maneuver  Khru- 
shchev Is  up  to  an  old-fashioned  Russian 
trick,  the  technique  r  f  using  quislings  to  do 
their  dirty  work.  Tlie  Russian  puppets  in 
East  Germany  will  18 y  claim  to  sovereignty 
over  all  territory  and  people  within  the  Rus- 
sian zone  of  military  occupation.  They  will 
then  demand  that  th(  Western  Powers  nego- 
tiate with  them  over  the  clearly  established 
legal  and  moral  rlghti  we  already  have  to  be 
in  Berlin.  A  series  of  provocations  on  a 
praduated  basis  will  t)e  thrown  at  us  while 
the  Russians  remain  in  the  shadows,  protest- 
ing peace  and  coexistence.  By  this  practice 
the  Russians  expect  io  avoid  a  brink  of  war 
situation  while  gradually  tearing  down  the 
collective  will  of  freemen  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  Berlin. 

In  the  face  of  tills  threat  the  United 
States  and  Its  European  allies  are  engaged 
In  elaborate  defense  preparations.  This 
process  hi\s  been  and  will  remain  costly  and 
nerve  wracking  for  u.i  and  for  our  allies.  It 
Is  altogether  possible  that  after  we  have 
reached  the  point  of  psychological  and  mili- 
tary build-up  the  Russians  vi^ill  slip  the  rug 
out  from  under  us.  That  Is,  they  will  claim 
that  we  have  mlsund?rstood  them,  that  they 
mean  no  threat  to  our  position  in  Berlin  and 
that  ail  they  want  to  do  is  talk  about  the 
future  and  the  prospects  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence. They  have  cone  this  before  on  Ber- 
lin and  in  the  Near  East  crisis.  We  must 
not  allow  this  to  hai>pen  again  because  this 
technique  saps  our  national  will  to  resist 
and  reduces  respect  for  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  There  must  be  a  limit 
to  our  playing  fool  l,i  the  international  po- 
litical arena. 

The  Russians  alone  provoked  this  latest 
and  third  crisis  over  Berlin.  We  must  set  a 
very  high  price  on  their  escape  from  this 
political  crisis  of  their  making.  We  can  ex- 
tract that  price  by  stating  our  terms  now 
while  we  are  forced  to  gird  for  defense  and 
by  continuing  aU  out  defense  preparations 
untU  our  terms  are  met.  Our  terms  must 
be  Just  and  In  harmony  with  the  wishes  of 
all  the  German  peoDle.  I  propose  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  be  established  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  third  Berlin  crisis. 

1.  That  the  principle  of  national  self- 
determination  be  applied  to  Germany.  This 
means  tiiat  universal  elections  must  be  held 


simultaneously  throughout  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  the  East  German 
zone  of  Russian  military  occupation.  Such 
elections  must  admit  political  parties  of  all 
hues  and  colors  to  present  a  slate  of  candi- 
dates, to  campaign  freely  on  the  Issues,  and 
the  use  of  the  secret  ballot  under  Interna- 
tional control. 

2.  That  the  United  Nations  should  be  des- 
ignated as  the  instrument  of  international 
control  to  supervise  the  freely  expresscxi  will 
of  all  the  German  people.  The  United 
States,  Great  Britaln,^France,  and  Soviet 
Russia  would  be  disqualified  from  partici- 
pating In  this  supervisory  function  because 
of  their  role  as  parties  to  the  dispute.  Only 
those  other  nations  with  parhamentary 
forms  of  government  which  allow  multiple 
political  parties,  the  right  to  open  dissent, 
the  secret  ballot,  and  demonstrate  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  minority  party  or 
parties,  would  qualify  for  this  function. 

3.  That  such  universal  elections  be  de- 
signed to  elect  a  parliamentary  txxly  which 
would  freely  choose  the  form  of  government 
to  be  established  for  a  united  Germany. 
Such  government  would  take  Immediate  and 
sovereign  responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  a 
united  Germany  and  would  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations for  a  peace  settlement. 

4.  That  the  United  States  declare,  as  pub- 
lic policy,  the  belief  that  a  divided  Germany 
Is  a  cerUln  guarantee  of  world  war  m  and 
that  only  a  united  Germany  functioning 
under  a  government  freely  chosen  by  and 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  German  people 
can  remove  this  danger  of  war.  There  can 
be  no  peace  treaty  with  Germany  worthy  of 
the  name  without  ^n  honest  recognition  of 
this  reality. 

Such  a  program  as  I  propose  would  set 
our  Nation  on  a  course  of  political  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world.  For  too  long  we  have 
refused  to  accept  the  role  as  political  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world  community.  For  too 
long  we  have  failed  to  stand  up  for  our  po- 
litical Ideals  In  a  world  stimulated  into  a 
deep  revolutionary  era  by  these  very  Ideals. 
For  too  long  we  have  tried  to  buy  our  way 
out  of  crisis  after  crisis.  For  too  long  we 
have  accepted  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  Communists  with  the  complacency 
of  a  people  In  decline.  For  too  long  we  have 
been  paralyzed  by  an  undue  fear  of  war  and 
stupefied  by  such  catch  phrases  as  "nuclear 
stalemate."  It  Is  time  that  we  stopped  talk- 
ing and  began  to  act  like  freemen,  conscious 
of  our  destiny  and  confident  In  the  victory 
of  the  cause  we  have  been  called  to  lead. 

Much  of  the  fault  for  our  present,  precar- 
ious position  must  be  placed  at  the  doorstep 
of  ignorance.  That  is,  ignorance  of  Russia, 
the  Russians  and  the  fakery  of  Interna lional 
communism.  We  are  engaged  In  a  war  and 
we  have  failed  to  properly  identify  the 
enemy.  As  a  consequence  we  have  been  dis- 
sipating our  strength  and  wasting  our  human 
and  material  resources  wrestling  with  myths 
and  struggling  with  evasive  shadows  of  the 
enemy.  We  are  told  over  and  over  again 
that  the  Soviets  are  our  enemies  but  few 
dare  to  give  live,  human  Identity  to  the 
term.  We  ^re  warned  that  International 
communism  is  the  real  enemy  but  the  shock- 
ing facts  of  life  are  that  the  econcnnic  and 
social  theories  of  Marx  and  Engels  were  long 
ago  demonstrated  as  unworkable  by  the 
Russian  tyrants.  In  this  age  of  anti-impe- 
rialism we  hear  the  curious  phase  "Soviet 
Empire"  used  to  disguise  the  biggest  prison 
hou.se  of  non-Russian  nations  In  history. 

The  word  "Soviet"  means  a  council  of 
workers,  peasants,  and  soldiers.  Hence,  If 
the  Soviets  are  declared  as  our  enemies  we 
are  Immediately  lined  up  against  ail  the 
workers,  peasants,  and  soldiers  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Moreover,  use  of  this  decep- 
tive phrase  allows  no  distinction  between 
tho.'e  people  with  a  historic  attachment  to 
despotism  and  those  with  a  historic  attach- 
ment to  llt)crty  and  self-government.  All 
are  lumped  together  into  one,  faceless  mass. 


devoid  erf  national  identity  and  culture,  all 
speaking  the  same  language,  all  seeking  the 
&ame  goals,  and  all  flrmly  attached  to  the 
will  of  the  Kremlin  leaders.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Kremlin  leaders  have  striven 
to  make  us  believe — and  to  believe  that  they 
have  established  a  monolith  of  power  over 
the  some  200  million  peoples  of  the  U.S.SJI. 
That  they  believe  they  have  succeeded  In 
this  gigantic  decepUon  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  presently  engaged  in 
throwing  this  camouaage  over  the  more  re- 
cently occupied  nations  of  central  and  south 
Europe.  That  our  Department  of  State  has 
lieen  victimized  by  this  deception  is  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  it  supports  a  policy  of 
non-predetermlnatlon  toward  the  captive, 
non-Russian  nations  of  the  U.S.SJI.  In  oth- 
er words  our  Department  of  State  aids  and 
abets  this  deception  of  the  Kremlin  by  deny- 
ing the  right  of  national  self-determination 
to  the  peoples  of  the  non-Russian  nations  of 
the  US  S.R.  It  is  a  startling  but  true  fact 
that,  since  the  Stevenson  declaration  of  na- 
tional policy  toward  the  peoples  of  Africa, 
only  the  people  of  the  non-Russian  nations 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  now  excluded  from  our 
historic  position  on  the  question  of  self- 
determination. 

In  the  spirit  of  realism,  unmindful  of  the 
world  of  fantasy  created  by  the  Kremlin 
leaders,  let  us  take  an  honest  look  at  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Ctirtain, 

There  we  find  anything  but  a  monolith  of 
people  and  power.  To  the  common  man  in 
this  vast  area.  Homo  Sovletlcus  Is  a  Kremlin 
myth  and  Homo  Russicus  Is  a  detested  reality 
of  the  tyranny  imposed  upon  him.  There 
the  theories  and  claims  of  communism  are 
nothing  more  than  a  refinement  of  the  old 
despotic  way  of  life  under  the  czars.  One 
special  refinement  has  been  added,  a  vast 
propaganda  machine  which  maintains  the 
Image  of  a  fantasy  world  to  beguile  and  con- 
fuse the  leaders  of  the  West. 

The  U.S.Sil.  Is  a  prisonhouse  of  once  free 
and  Independent  non-Russian  nations.  Such 
nations  as  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Georgia, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Turkestan,  Cossackla, 
and  Idel-Ural  enjoyed  their  national  Inde- 
pendence In  the  aftermath  of  Wwld  War  I. 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  maintained 
their  mdependence  until  1939.  Had  the  Rus- 
sian people  chosen  the  course  of  national 
Independence  some  40  years  ago.  when  the 
Empire  of  the  czars  collapsed,  the  world 
would  not  be  in  a  state  of  crisis  today.  His- 
tory records  that  the  Russian  people  alone, 
of  all  the  nations  emancipated  by  the  crack- 
up  on  the  old  Imperial  system,  failed  to 
embrace  the  spirit  of  national  independence. 
They  were  easy  prey  for  the  Bolsheviks  who 
soon  molded  them  into  a  mUitary  force  ded- 
icated to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Nor  were  the  Russians.  White  or 
Red.  divided  on  the  question  of  empire. 
Both  Sides  of  the  divided  Russian  family 
fought  against  the  newly  Independent,  non- 
Russian  nations  and  it  remains  a  close  ques- 
tion today  as  to  which  side  played  the  major 
role  in  stamping  out  the  flames  of  liberty  In 
those  neighboring  nations.  Nor  Is  there 
discernible  division  today  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Russians  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  on  the  question  of  empire.  Both 
sides  are  united  on  this  critical  question. 
They  are  divided  only  on  the  question  of  the 
form  of  government  to  rule  the  empire. 

And  It  is  here  that  we  come  to  the  point 
of  basic  Judgment  on  our  relations  with  the 
Russians,  Are  we  prepared  to  guarantee  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  modern  day  Rus- 
sian empire  in  return  for  extravagant  claims 
of  friendship  of  the  Russian  people  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  Government?  TTiIb  Is 
precisely  what  the  Russian  pleaders  in  the 
United  States  are  asking  of  us.  The  fact  that 
our  Department  of  State  supports  a  poUcy  of 
nonpredetermlnation  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  In- 
dicates the  influence  of  those  Russian  plead- 
ers at  the  high  policy  levels  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 
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This  policy  must  be  publicly  exposed  and 
broken  before  ovir  Government  can  begin  to 
take  effective  action  against  the  enemy  which 
now  threatens  our  very  existence.  That  pol- 
icy forms  a  Gordlan  knot  on  o\ir  political 
Ideals  and  prevents  us  from  engaging  the 
enemy  at  places  and  times  of  our  choosing, 
and  with  political  weapons  the  enemy  can- 
not counter. 

I  propose  that  our  Government  adopt  a 
policy  of  Russia  for  the  Russians.  We  have 
recently  launched  a  policy  of  Africa  for  the 
Africans — which  means  self-government  for 
all  the  Africans,  free  from  European  colonial 
control.  A  policy  of  Russia  for  the  Rus- 
sians would  become  an  immediate  rallying 
point  for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
U.S.SR. — the  non-Russians.  Such  a  policy 
would  announce  our  public  support  for  the 
national  Independence  movements  now 
gathering  political  momentum  In  all  the 
captive  nations.  It  would  also  guarantee  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Russian  nation, 
which  is  but  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  would  also  put  us  on  record  as 
allies  of  the  common  man  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain — workers,  peasants,  and  soldiers.  If 
the  Russian  people  objected  the  Issue  would 
be  clearly  drawn,  which  is  not  the  case  to- 
day. If  the  Russian  people  supported  thi.s 
policy  then  and  only  then  may  we  count 
them  as  friends  and  allies  of  freedom. 

Recently,  Khrushchev  and  company  an- 
nounced a  stepped-up  policy  of  liberation, 
that  is,  an  all-out  effort  to  colonize  all  the 
nations  contiguous  to  the  Russian  empire  as 
well  as  those  nations  newly  emerging  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  Moreover,  anything  the 
United  States  or  its  allies  does  to  prevent 
this  Russian  takeover  of  those  nations  Is  re- 
garded by  them  as  an  act  of  war,  an  unjust 
W£ur.  Contrast  this  state  of  affairs  with 
Khrushchev's  reaction  to  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  Public  Law  86-90,  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution.  In  his  fury,  he  asked 
Richard  Nixon,  then  visiting  Russia — "How 
could  you  do  this  to  us?"  In  other  words, 
Khrushchev  was  asking  Nixon — why  have 
you  decided  to  make  things  difficult  for  us  by 
calling  for  the  rights  of  my  captive  nations 
to  be  free  and  independent?  That  is  ex- 
actly what  Congress  Intended  by  the  passage 
of  that  resolution.  It  Is  time  that  our  De- 
partment of  State  accepted  the  language  of 
Public  Law  86-90  as  our  national  policy  to- 
ward the  modern-day  Russian  empire. 
Adoption  of  such  a  policy  will  cut  the  Gor- 
dlan knot  around  our  political  ideals  and  un- 
leash a  peaceful  power  many  times  greater 
than  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  world  com- 
bined. 

We  are  a  self-governing  people.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  responsive  to  the  will  of  cur 
people.  Our  policies,  foreign  and  domestic, 
can  be  no  better  than  the  people  demand.  It 
is  time  that  our  people  began  to  demand  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  Russian  problem, 
an  approach  consistent  with  our  political 
heritage  and  our  hopes  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  You,  the  people  have  It 
within  your  power  to  assist  President  Ken- 
nedy in  breaking  the  Gordian  knot  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  strangling  our  Nation.  Let 
your  voices  of  protest  be  heard. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  speech. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had 
only  15  minutes  left  I  would  yield  them 
all  to  the  distinguished  barrister  from 
the  great  city  of  Chicago  I  Mr.  LibonatiI. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  and  commend 
him  for  his  courage.  The  thought  occurs 
to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  resolution 


creatini'  tliis  new  committee,  what  would 
be  the  safeguards  against  this  new  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  becoming  the 
captive  of  the  Department  of  State? 

Mr,  PL<30D.  That  would  depend  en- 
tirely upon  who  would  have  the  good 
luck  to  be  named  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee— and  if  it  would  so  happen  that 
I  should  be  named  chairman  of  that 
committee — that  is  your  answer. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  feel  that  the  defini- 
tion of  captive  nations  should  be  limited 
only  to  those  countries  in  the  orbit  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  or  does  he  feel  as  do 
some  very  important  patriots  of  Ireland 
that  maybe  the  northern  counties  of  Ire- 
land are  also  captive  counties? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  On  that  point,  I  would 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PogartyJ,  and  I  will  designate  him 
as  my  exi)ert  on  Irish  partition. 

Mr.  LnJONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  the  study  he  has  made  of  this  subject. 

I  understand  his  appearance  and  state- 
ment before  the  Committee  on  Rules  with 
reference  to  this  matter  was  deliberate 
and  analytical.  I  am  sure,  under  the 
circumstances,  if  the  leadership  is  im- 
pressed a.s  to  the  need  for  this  new  com- 
mittee for  this  nece.ssary  purpose  that 
you  will  te  successful. 

Mr.  Fl^OOD.  My  colleague  is  very 
kind. 

Mr.  Sn<;aker,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman   from   California    (Mr.   Hos- 

MERl. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  one  of  the 
principal  virtues  of  the  gentleman's  res- 
olution Ls  in  the  recognition  of  a  new 
tactic  on  the  part  of  the  We.st  agaiast 
communism.  Brigadier  General  Sarnoff 
several  years  ago  indicated  the  West's 
potential  fifth  column  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  :s  infinitely  greater  than  com- 
munism';, fifth  column  in  the  free  coun- 
tries. Ni3w  this  simply  means  that  by 
virtue  of  the  gentleman's  resolution,  the 
first  step  is  being  taken  toward  recogniz- 
ing that  up  to  the  present,  communism 
has  managed  to  keep  the  conflict  off  its 
own  horae  grounds  and  conduct  the 
fighting  .n  areas  of  the  free  world. 

So  lonj;  as  that  continues  and  so  long 
as  we  continue  to  meet  it  .solely  on  this 
defensive  basis  we  arc  going  to  have  to 
win  every  one  of  these  battles  to  break 
even,  and  we  can  never  win.  It  is  only 
by  carrying  our  initiative  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  into  what  the  Communists  call 
their  pea  :e  zone  that  we  can  commence 
to  tip  the  scales  on  our  side. 

Mr.  FLDOD.  What  my  friend  means, 
and  if  my  southern  friends  do  not  object, 
I  want  to  refer  to  language  used  by  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  w^s  a  good  general,  too. 
when  he  said  that  "the  best  defense  is 
attack."  In  this  situation  the  best  de- 
fense agr-.inst  communism  is  to  attack 
with  this  kind  of  weapon. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  this  Nation  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  has  not  pursued  this  course  long 
ago.  It  is  long  past  time  to  take  the  step 
the  gentleman  recommends,  not  only 
that,  but  to  take  many  many  other  steps 
that  can  be  taken  administratively  by 
our  Government,  by  our  allies,  by  our 
people  to  commence  to  give  the  Commu- 
nist terrorists  their  troubles  at  home,  to 


pull  them  down  from  within,  rather  than 
to  leave  the  initiative  with  them  toward 
our  own  destruction. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  begin  to  see  daylight. 
I  can  smell  trouble  for  them.  The  gen- 
tleman is  right. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Sitting  here  listen- 
ing I  have  been  very  much  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  completely  biparti- 
san support  and  agreement  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  suggestion. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  has  been  true  from 
the  beiiinning  on  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Very  important  in 
our  consideration  is  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  S(R^^•TONl  regarding  the  position 
of  the  State  Department  and  other  de- 
partments. It  is  important  that  we  get 
their  position  in  such  matters,  but  there 
should  be  a  separation  of  the  powers  of 
i'overnmcnt  as  envisaged  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  we  in  Congress  should 
mpke  our  own  decisions  based  on  our 
own  best  judgment.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  accept  their  decision  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  our  own  action,  for  we  would 
then  be  destroying  the  very  keystone  of 
democracy,  which  the  separation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  provides.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  enough  support  of 
the  gentleman's  suggestion  here  in  Con- 
gress so  we  should  go  ahead  and  im- 
plement it,  regardless  of  what  recom- 
mendations the  various  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  wish  to  make  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

THE    LONG    .STRUGGLE    AHEAD 

We  must  be  prepared  for  the  long 
struggle  ahead  not  only  with  military 
weapons  but  also — indeed,  more  so — 
with  new  ideas,  new  perspectives,  new 
dimensions  of  thought,  and  hitherto  un- 
tapped sources  of  factual  information. 
On  July  19,  during  Captive  Nations 
Week,  the  President  soundly  observed  : 

The  American  people  and  this  Government 
and  the  Congress  must  realize  that  we  are 
In  a  long  struggle  which  we  will  be  Involved 
with  for  a  great  many  years  against  very 
powerful  countries,  with  nearly  a  billion 
people  in  them. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  editors  of  the 
Wa.shington  Post  in  the  July  20  issue 
rightly  declared  that  "the  central  chal- 
lenge does  not  spring  from  Berlin  or 
Germany.  It  arises  out  of  the  aggressive 
urge  of  the  new  imperialism  of  Soviet 
Ru.ssia." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  urging  the  creation  of 
a  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
these  many  months,  many  of  us  have 
again  and  again  given  expression  to  this 
realization  and,  again  and  again,  placed 
our  fingers  on  this  central  challenge.  In 
stressing  the  utter  necessity  for  such  a 
committee  we  emphatically  brought  out 
in  our  statements  and  addresses  the  very 
point  made  by  Stewart  Alsop  in  his  re- 
cent article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post: 

The  hatred  of  Communist  oppression  with- 
in the  Communist  states  •   •   •  Is  surely  the 
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West's  Msentlal  asset  in  the  long  struggle  In 
which  we  are  now  « ngaged.  Ways  must  be 
found  to  exploit  thli  asset. 


Indeed,  these  w; 
am  confident  the: 
do  what  must  be 
They  will  be  found 
centration  of  time 
voted  to  the  capt 
gate  form.  Only 
on  Captive  Natio 
task.  This  is  wh 
necessary  for  us  ' 
bipartisan  basis  fo 
committee.  Not  • 
ranking  journalise 
but  also,  as  these 
the  Captive  Natic 
show,  our  people  f 

Captive  Nation; 
No 


iys  must  be  found.    I 
will  be  found  if  we 
done  in  this  session, 
only  with  heavy  con- 
study,  and  effort  de- 
ive  nations  in  aggre- 
a  Special  Committee 
ns   can   perform    this 
/  it  Is  so  urgent  and 
,0  act  now  on  a  true 
:  the  formation  of  this 
)nly  our  leaders  and 
^  sense  this  urgency 
assorted  examples  of 
ns  Week  observances 
cross  the  Nation: 

Wexk — Public  Law 
86-90 


RE30LUTI0MS 

S.J    Res    111 
H.J.  Rus.  454.  459 

Whereas  the  great: lees  of  the  United  States 
Is  in  large  part  attributa.ble  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process, 
to  achieve  a  harmo  lious  national  unity  of 
its  people,  even  tho  igh  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  raciil,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds;  and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  i>eoplet  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nist Imperialism  ma.kes  a  mockery  of  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coeilstence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  d  ^trlment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  State*  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  19:8  the  imperialistic  and 
agpresslve  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
1  ire  which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  work ;  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Rusala  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
i;atlonal  independence  of  Poland,  Hungary. 
Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechot.lovakla,  Latvia, 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria  mainland  China.  Ar- 
menia. Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  ribet.  Coesackla,  Turke- 
stan. North  Vletnan  ,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  suamerged  nations  look,  to 
the  United  States,  .is  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadersUiip  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  an<l  Independence  and  in 
re.storlng  to  them  'he  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  M  jsleni.  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  ther  individual 
liberties;  and 

Wherciis  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  Stales  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conqtiered  nations  should 
be  .'Jteadfiistly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desiie  for  liberty  and  Indc- 
l^endence  by  the  ovarwhelmlng  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and 
one  of  the  best  hop'js  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  an  appropriate 
and  offlclal  means  t  le  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  fcr  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 


Resolved  by  itie  Senate  OTid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffres3  aisembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  lasue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  In  July  1969  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  is  further  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 


Text  or  the  Peesidejtt's   Proclamation   on 
Captive  Nations  Wetk 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  the  Congress 
has  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  In 
July  195©  as  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to 
l.-3ue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  indepvendence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of   the  world:    and 

Whereas  many  of  the  roots  of  our  society 
and  our  population  He  In  these  countries; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  keeping  with  oiu-  national 
tradition  that  the  American  people  manifest 
Its  Interest  In  the  freedMn  of  other  nations: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John  y.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hsreby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  16, 
1961.  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  SUites  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  na- 
tional Independence  and  freedom. 


ResoLtrrioi*  or  the  State  or  PENNSTLVAsri.\ 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  by  resolution  requested  and 
authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  designate  the  week  of  July  16  through 
22,    1961.   as   Captive   Nations   Week;    and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  by  such  proclamation  In- 
vited the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob» 
serve  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Penn;;ylvanla  are  fully  aware  and  grieve 
of  the  plight  of  those  made  captive  under 
the  heavy  yoke  of  Russian  communism:  and 

Whereas.  It  is  d'*emed  appropriate  to  call 
for  a  public  observance  of  this  occasion  so 
that  our  knowledge  and  sympathies  may  be 
decU'.red — 

Now.  therefore.  I,  David  L.  Lawrence.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsy' vanla. 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
16,  1P61.  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  all  Pennsylvanlans  to  obsen-e  this 
ooc:ision  with  appropriate  activities  so  that 
all  may  be  made  aware  of  the  unfor:unate 
status  of  those  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  to  reaffirm  our  determination  to 
keep  our  Nation  free  to  help  others  obtain 
equal  freedom 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 

of  the  Sto.te  at   the  city  of  Harrlsburg  this 

12th   day   of  July   in    the   year   of   our   Lord 

1961    and  of  the  Commonwealth   the    186th. 

David  L.  Lawrence, 

Governor. 


Resoltttion  of  the  State  of  New  York 

The  roll  of  nations  held  captive  by  Com.- 
munlst  colonialism  is  one  of  appalling  length 
and  wc  now  find  the  Red  tide  has  come  to 
within  90  miles  of  our  own  shores. 

As  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
pointed  out  In  a  Joint  resolution,  the  United 
States,  in  the  eyes  of  the  enslaved  peoples, 


Is  the  citadel  of  himaan  freedom.  They  look 
to  us  for  leadership  In  bringing  about  their 
liberation  and  independence  and  restoring 
the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  freedoms. 
If  we  fall  to  provide  this  leadership,  we  not 
only  doom  these  captive  peoples,  but  place 
our  own  freedom  in  Jeopardy. 

We  Americans  are  proud  that  many  refu- 
gees from  the  oppressed  countries  have 
found  asylum  in  the  Home  of  the  Free.  We 
have  benefited  from  their  coming.  Tl:ey 
have  become  valued  neighbors  and  loyal  and 
Industrious  members  of  our  State  and  Na- 
tion. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  week  of  July  16-23.  1961.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  New  York  State, 
aud  I  vu-ge  the  widest  possible  cooperation  in 
the  observance  of  this  week. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capltol  in  the  city  of 
Albany  this  7th  day  of  July  in  the  j'ear  of 
o'or  Lord  1961. 

NeLSOX   A.   ROCKEFELLEE. 

Resolltton  of  Citt  or  New  Yo&k 

Whereas  In  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  designating  the  third 
week  of  July  1961,  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week."  the  people  of  this  country  believe 
that:  our  Nation  was  founded  upon  toier- 
a!:!ce  and  love  for  one  another,  and  we  fur- 
ther believe  that  the  subjugation  of  any 
nation,  state,  or  municipality  under  rule  of 
dictatorship   or  tjTanny   Is  deplorable;    and 

Whereas  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  know  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  aspirations 
of  their  fellow  man  and  to  recognize  the 
natural  Interdependency  of  all  nations  and 
people  in  every  phase  of  our  civilization, 
and 

Whereas  domination  of  any  part  of  the 
world's  population  by  overwhelming  power 
constitutes  a  mockery  of  the  ideal  of  peace- 
ful coejtlstence  between  nations  and  is  detri- 
mental to  natural  t)onds  of  understanding 
between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  other  peoples. 

Now,  therefore.  I  Robert  F.  Wagner,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  third  week  of  July  1961.  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  in  New  York  City,  and  do 
call  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  the 
fact  that  vihile  we  abhor  slavery  we  are 
also  aware  that  another  world  war  In  our 
time  would  mean  the  end  of  civilization  aiid 
tiicrefore  we  desire,  through  peaceful  means, 
the  restoration  of  their  inalienable  rights 
to  all  peoples  wherever  dictatorship  exists 
so  that  generations  hence  may  enjoy  the 
righteous  principles  of  a  true  parliament  of 
the  world  and  an  indestructible  brotherhood 
of  man. 

Proclamation    From    the    Office    or    the 
Mayor,  City  or  Chicago 

Whereas  by  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  by  proclamation  of 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  tlie  third 
week  of  July  has  been  designated  as  "Captive 
N.itions  Week  ":   and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chicago  is  linked  to 
these  captive  nations  through  the  bonds  of 
family  since  numbered  among  the  peop.e  of 
Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  through  nativity  or  ancestry 
treasure  the  heritage  which  endowed  them 
with  the  culture  and  Industry  which  are 
tlieirs;  and 

■V.'hereas  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  imperialistic,  aggressive,  and 
heartless  policies  of  communism;   and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  these  Communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  independence  and  their  In- 
dividual liberties:  and 

\\'hcreas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
demonstrate   to   the  peoples  of  the  captive 
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nations  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  for  their  just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  want  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world  the  same  freedom  and 
justice  which  Is  theirs: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  16,  1961,  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations   Week." 

I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  join  with 
the  committee  appointed  by  me  to  arrange 
for  observance  of  the  occasion  In  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge  all  of 
our  churches,  our  educational  Institutions, 
and  all  media  of  communications  to  observe 
the  plight  of  the  Communist-dominated  na- 
tions and  to  join  In  support  of  the  Just 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

I  especially  encourage  everyone  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  his  or  her  interest  in 
the  people  imprisoned  in  the  captive  nations 
by  their  attendance  at  the  program  to  be 
held  at  the  band  shell  in  Grant  Park  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  July  16,  at  2  o'clock. 

Dated  this  11th  day  of  July,  A.D.  1961. 
Richard  J.  Daley, 

Mayor. 


OmciAL  Proclamation  oy  the  City  of 
South  Bend.  Ind. 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;   and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  Independence  and  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  Unked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  many  of  the  captive  nation  peoples;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  these  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  Independence;  and 

Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959.  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  in  July  1960  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  to  issue  a  similar  proclama- 
tion each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world: 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Prank  J,  Bruggner. 
mayor  of  the  city  of  South  Bend,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  16.  1961. 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week."  and  Invite  the 
people  of  South  Bend  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities, 
and  I  urge  them  to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  the  brave  peoples  of  those  captive 
nations. 

Done  at  the  city  hall  this  11th  day  of  July 
1961. 

Prank  J.  Bruggner. 

Mayor. 


The  Manion  Porum.  South  Bend.  Ind.,  July 
16.  1961 — Weekly  Broadcast  No.  355 — 
Plight  of  Moscow's  Captive  Nations 
Must  Never  Be  Porgotten 

(Guest:  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  of 
Pennsylvania) 

Dean  Manion.  Two  years  ago  this  week, 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote,  passed  what  was  called  the  captive 
nations  resolution.  Nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened— before  or  since — has  served  the  cause 
of  world  freedom  so  spectacularly  as  this 
unanimous  declaration  of  the  American 
Congress. 

Khrushchev  reacted  Immediately  with  an 
outburst    of    verbal    violence.     The    captive 


nations  resolution  had  touched  the  raw 
exposed  nerve  of  the  Commun'st  conquest 
and  the  Red  devils  were  hurting  badly. 

At  long  last  our  antl-Communlst  guns 
were  "on  target"  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  enslaved  people  throughout  a  third  of 
the  world  were  inspired  with  new  hopes  for 
freedom. 

But,  we  haven't  followed  through.  On 
the  contrary,  a  few  short  weeks  aco  Khru- 
shchev wat  boasting  about  his  allied  coiin- 
tries  arour:d  the  borders  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Neverthele,';s,  the  raw  nerve  of  Soviet  slave- 
colonlaiiEm  is  still  exposed 

The  captive  nations  are  still  determined 
to  be  free.  Khrushchev  ndmlts  as  much 
when  he  tolls  us  that  West  Berlin  is  a  bone 
in  the  Communist  throat.  By  the  language 
of  the  fan'.ou^  congressional  resolution  of  2 
years  ago,  this  Is  Captive  Nations  Week. 

To  und'jrscore  its  observance  I  have 
brought  tCi  this  microphone  an  ardent,  elo- 
quent chai  ipion  of  the  captive  nations,  who 
is  resolved  to  exploit  this  weakness  in  the 
Communisi,  slave  system  with  anotlier  con- 
gressional resolution,  one  which  provides  for 
continuous  construciive  action.  Ii  is  a 
pleasure  tti  present  the  distingviuhed  and 
able  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you.  Dean  Munion. 
Many  of  us  will  recall  the  succes.sful  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observed  by  millions  of 
Americans  last  year.  The  data  .surrounding 
this  first  anniversary  event  reveal  that  Mos- 
cow and  its  puppets  exceeded  in  velienience 
and  vituptratloh  the  reaction  produced  by 
Khrushchev  the  previous  year  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution. 

It  appears  that  the  Red  totalltarians  fear 
the  possibility  that  this  observance  will  be- 
come strongly  traditional  and  th;ft  its  effects 
will  be  felt  in  both  our  policy  and  actions. 

It  is  most  Important  for  us  t<i  ob.serve.  too. 
that  this  sensitive  reaction  of  Moscow  to  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance  went  far 
beyond  the  range  of  mere  vitriolic  opposi- 
tion. Khrushchev  and  his  minions  carried 
their  attack  into  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  sought  to  pin  the  colonial- 
ist label  on  the  United  States. 

By  their  massive  tactic  in  the  U.N.  last 
autumn  they  aimed  not  only  to  obtain  the 
favor  of  certain  Asiatic  and  African  states, 
but  also  to  shift  the  .sjxitlight  of  colonial 
rule  from  their  own  empire.  This  .■spotlight 
was  focused  on  Russia's  unprecedented  em- 
pire 2  months  before  during  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Khrushchev's  ti- 
rades in  the  U.N..  but  are  we  equally  cog- 
nizant of  the  tactics  and  speeches  of  some 
of  his  trained  puppets'' 

A  Mr.  Podgovny.  for  example,  who  ostensi- 
bly represents  the  Ukrainian  S.S  R  ,  centered 
some  of  his  bombastic  remarks  on  the  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  "  and  tried  desperately  to 
show  that  the  Ukraine  is  a  'sovereign  and 
free  state." 

For  appearances  sake,  Khrushchev  even 
permitted  his  puppet  to  deliver  his  address 
in  the  Ukrainian  language,  the  first  of  Its 
kind  In  the  U.N.,  on  October  4.  1960.  The 
contents  of  this  speech,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  addresp  given  by  the  Byeloru.ssi.in  dele- 
gate. Mr.  Mazurov,  are  not  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

What  Is  to  be  taken  seriously,  however,  is 
the  Khrushchev  masquerade  of  so-called 
representatives  of  sovereign  and  free  states." 
His  attempt  to  conceal  the  colonial  and 
captive  status  of  the  many  non -Russian  na- 
tions within  the  USSR,  must  be  exposed. 

A  full-scale  exposure  of  Moscow's  extensive 
colonial  rule  is  in  the  highest  Interest  of  se- 
curing peace  with  justice  Nothing  can 
contribute  more  to  a  genuine  and  solid  im- 
provement of  relations  with  the  USSR. 
than  an  intelligent  expression  of  our  live 
awareness   of   Moscow's  colonial   and   impe- 


rialist domination  over  nations  both  within 
and  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Any  indication  of  an  unawareness  of  this 
reality  and  of  an  inability  to  penetrate  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  Moscow  on  the  coloni- 
alism issue  would  be  Inimical  to  such  a 
desired  improvement. 

Prom  the  examples  I  have  set  forth  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  far  too  many  responsi- 
ble people  in  this  country  who  still  fail  to 
grasp  the  strategic  meaning  and  signlflciince 
of  all  the  captive  nations  taken  as  an  ag- 
gregate. Despite  the  fact  ihat  two  Presi- 
dential proclamations  on  Captive  Nations 
Week  have  summoned  the  American  people 
to  study  this  subject  closely  and  intensively, 
many  misconceptions,  myths,  and  misunder- 
standings continue  to  circulate. 

Indeed,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address, 
President  Kennedy  demonstrated  the  con- 
sistency of  his  position  when  he  declared: 
"We  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Eastern 
European   i>eoples." 

Both  domestically  and  Internationally 
there  Is  an  increasing  craving  for  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  entire  complex  of 
captive  nations.  I  have  Indicated  the  tre- 
mendous opportunities  that  such  systematic 
knowledge  and  understanding  can  open  for 
us  in  our  contest  of  ideas  and  action  with 
colonial   Moscow. 

Only  last  December  27.  Reuters  reported 
Khrushchev  as  saying;  "Subjugated  colonial 
peoples  will  not  find  themselves  alone  If  they 
have  to  struggle  for  their  freedom." 

special  committee  will  keep  captive  nations 

under  SCRfTINY 

All  of  us  understand  the  cynical  meaning 
of  this  remiu-k.  But.  aside  from  underlying 
objectives,  can  we  truthfully  say  that  our 
demonstrated  and  sincere  Interest  in  all  of 
the  captive  nations,  particularly  those  in  the 
U  S  S  R  itself,  exceeds  the  cynical  Interest 
displayed  by  Moscow  in  the  peoples  of  Africa 
and  Asia?     I  think  not. 

The  creation  of  a  special  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  which  I  have  proposed  in  the 
Congress,  would  serve  not  only  to  remedy  this 
deficiency  but  also  to  provide  us  with  a 
means  of  systematically  and  methodically 
reporting  on  these  nations  in  the  aggregate. 
Its  studies.  rejKjrts.  -and  inquiries,  under- 
taken in  a  regularly  consistent  and  objective 
manner,  would  maintain  the  spotlight  of 
free  world  attention  and  opinion  on  Mos- 
cow's colonial  system. 

No  degree  or  amount  of  fluctuations  In  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  can  ever  be 
offered  as  an  excuse  to  be  indifferent  to  or 
conceal  the  facts  and  truths  about  totalitar- 
ian Russian  colonialism. 

The  periodic  findings  of  such  a  commit- 
tee winild  establish  the  rational  grounds  for 
many  opportunities  of  practical  action  In  our 
relatione  with  Moscow,  and  It  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  to  be  of  Immense  aid  and 
a<;slstance  to  both  public  and  private  inter- 
ests In  our  society. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  our  own  national 
security  and  on  the  question  of  war  or  peace, 
the  vital  importance  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions should  be  self-evident.  They  consti- 
tute a  paramount  political  reality  to  which 
we  should  be  devoting  proportionate  atten- 
tion and  rerources  in  a  sustained  undertak- 
ing of  methodic  study  and  Inquiry. 

For  the  past  several  months  I  have  regu- 
larly released  some  of  the  letters  and  com- 
munications received  in  support  of  my  House 
resolution.  Space  permitting,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  contains  dozens  of  these 
letters  sent  in  by  groups  and  individuals 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Many  of  these  letters  Indicate  not  only 
a  spirited  favorable  reaction  to  my  proposal 
and  those  of  my  colleagues,  but  also  the 
thinking  of  our  citizens  and  friends  on  this 
vital  issue.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  all 
the    major     general     organizations    with    a 
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knowledgeable  interest  in  this  basic  sub- 
ject have  endorsed  my  resolution,  House 
resolution  211,  ard  their  representation  ex- 
ceeds 20  million  A  nerican  citizens 

Prom  thes»'  end(  rsements  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  one  can  extract  many  sound  and 
convincing  reasons  for  the  necessary  crea- 
tion of  I  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. In  brief  fnrm  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  advance  .'ome  of  these  reasons. 

1.  From  his  ■  antage  point  President 
Eisenhower  in  twc  proclamations  on  Captive 
Nations  Week  s  immoned  the  American 
people  "to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  suj.port  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoplt  of  those  captive  nations  " 

2.  President  Kei  nedy  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion raised  on  thU  subject  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  said:  "I  am,  of  course,  in 
agreement  with  tie  Presidential  proclama- 
tions. The  captive  nations  should  be  studied 
intensively.  If  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  Is  the  best 
way  to  Insure  suci  popular  study.  I  would 
naturally  not  be  opposed  to  it." 

3.  There  is  a  ha -.ardous  gn.p  in  our  official 
and  private  facilities  as  concerns  this  neces- 
sary task  Of  study. ng  systematically,  objec- 
tively, and  contm  lously  all  of  the  captive 
nations,  especially  those  in  the  USSR.  No- 
where is  there  any  agency,  public  or  private, 
performing  this  essential  task. 

4.  Passage  of  House  Resolution  211 
would  be  the  first  concrete  implementation 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution. 
passed  by  Congress  in  1959  The  fearful  re- 
action of  Moscow  to  this  resolution  shall 
never  be  forgotten  We  can  show  now  that 
we  meant  what  we  reso'.ved  then. 

5.  Hou.se  Resolution  211  is  realistically 
based  on  the  aggre  ;ative  concept  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  mes-nlng  those  inside  the 
USSR  as  well  as  out.<;ide.  in  Asia  as  well 
as  in  eastern  Europe  It  emphasizes  the 
strategic  importance  -Indeed,  the  primary 
strategic  value — of  all  these  nations  for  peace 
and  also  for  cold  f.nd   hot  war  purposes 

PUPPET     GOVERNMINTS     FCJUMIV     GUILTY     OF 
Di  SPOTISM 

6  As  advocates  of  freedom  everywhere  we 
must  always  realize  that  the  cold  war  is  not 
Just  between  Moscow's  totalitarian  empire 
and  the  free  world,  but  also  and  essentially 
between  the  captive  peoples  and  the  im- 
posed puppet  governments.  House  Resolu- 
tion No  211  IS  based  on  this  realization, 
and  its  passage  would  provide  the  necessary 
and  the  prudent  leverage  for  the  captive 
nations  In  their  cold  war  against  colonial 
Russian   domination 

7.  The  studies,  facts,  and  truths  educed 
by  a  special  committee  would  give  the  con- 
stant lie  to  the  propagandized  and  over- 
blown Russian  image,  particularly  In  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  Africa.  Asia  and 
Latin  America. 

8.  Such  a  committee,  engaged  in  con- 
tinuous work  based  on  the  aggregative  cap- 
tive nations  concept,  would  become  a  rich 
reservoir  of  new  dimensions  of  thought,  of 
new  and  fresh  ideas,  of  solid  and  grounded 
recommendations  for  positive  and  construc- 
tive action  against  the  traditional  imperi- 
alism and  colonialism  of  Moscow. 

9.  The  existence  of  sucli  a  committee 
would  be  a  permanent  reminder  to  Khru- 
shchev that  we  do  not  now  nor  ."ihall  we  ever 
write  off  the  captive  nations.  This  com- 
mittee would  give  concrete  evidence  to  the 
position  expressed  by  the  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message:  "We  must 
never  forget  our  hopes  for  the  ultimate  free- 
dom and  welfare  of  the  Eastern  European 
peoples   " 

10.  Now  that  we  have  reached  the  second 
anniversary'  of  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance, the  House  of  Representatives  can  take 
the  lead  in  making  this  observance  a  still 
mi)re  successful  one  by  creating  this  .Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 


These  solid  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity for  a  Special  House  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  are  in  complete  consonance  with 
the  many  forceful  declarations  made  by  the 
President  in  recent  weeks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  con- 
templated bj  House  Resolution  211  would 
be  a  proper  congressional  medium  giving 
concrete  expression  to  these  remarkable 
declarations. 

In  his  note  to  Khrushchev,  the  President 
stated;  "The  great  revolution  in  th.;  history 
of  man.  past,  present,  and  futurt,  is  the 
revolution  of  those  determined  to  bt  free" 

The  special  committee  will  relate  and 
record  for  the  benefit  of  our  people  t.ie  forces 
of  this  revolution  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
In  his  address  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  the  President  warned: 
"We  dare  not  fail  to  see  the  Insidious  nature 
of  this  new  and  deeper  struggle.  We  dare 
not  fail  to  grasp  the  new  concepts,  the  new 
tools,  the  new  sense  of  urgency  we  vill  need 
to  combat  it." 

The  special  committee  could  help  im- 
mensely in  this  by  showing  our  people  and 
others  in  the  free  world  how  these  r.  ew  con- 
cepts and  new  tools  were  employed  also  in 
the  rape  of  formerly  independent  nations  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  In  Asia. 

In  a  second  note  to  Khrushchev,  the  Pres- 
ident emphasized  that  "the  peoph  of  the 
United  States  believe  that  the  right  of  self- 
determination  Is  fundamental  and  should 
apply    throughout    the   world."' 

In  the  full  spirit  of  this  fixed  be.ief.  our 
special  committee  would  focus  steadfast 
public  and  world  attention  on  those  over  20 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  whose 
expressed  right  of  national  self-determina- 
tion has  been  nullified  by  Moscow's  imperial- 
ism and  colonialism. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you.  Congessman 
Flood.  My  friends,  tell  your  Congressmen 
to  join  Congressman  Flood  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  House  Resolution  211  and  see 
that  it  IS  passed  promptly.  If  you  want  to 
twist  the  bone  in  Khrushchev's  threat,  this 
IS  the  way  to  do  it. 

Berlin  is  not  the  most  dangerous  'bone" 
in  Khrushchev's  throat.  Tlie  ones  that  keep 
him  awake  nights  are  the  captive  satellite 
nations,  always  rumbling  with  revolt  against 
Russian  occupation  and  Kremlin  tyranny. 

The  West  should  lose  no  opportunity  to 
agitate  the  spirit  of  resistance  latent  in  those 
countries. 

This  enlightening  speech  by  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  points  up 
how  we  can  tighten  these  "bones"  in  Mr.  K's 
throat. 

This  speech  merits  wide  distribution.  We 
urge  all  companies  and  Individuals  to  order 
priii'Led  copies  in  quantities. 

Captive  Nations  Week.  1961 
(Moderator:  Matthew  Warren) 

Millions  of  Americans  throughout  the  Na- 
tion will  be  observing  Captive  Nations  Week. 
The  week  runs  from  Sunday.  July  16  through 
Saturday.  July  22.  The  two  largest  cities — 
New  York  and  Chicago — are  staging  under 
the  au.spices  of  Mayor  Wagner  and  Mayor 
Daley,  respectively,  official  cltywide  observ- 
ances. The  same  is  true  of  Buffalo  and  other 
cities. 

The  annual  observance  is  based  on  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  passed  by 
Congress  in  July  1959.  Since  then  it  has 
been  referred  to  as  Public  Law  86-90.  The 
law  calls  upon  the  President  to  Issue  annu- 
ally a  proclamation  commemorating  the 
week.  Both  in  1959  and  1960  President  Els- 
enhower satisfied  Congress'  request  and  pro- 
claimed the  week.  It  is  expected  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  will  do  likewise. 

Klirushchev's  explosion  over  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  in  1959  is  an  unforgettable 
episode  of  contemporary  history.  The  1960 
observance  brought  even  greater  vehemence 


and  vituperation  from  Moscow  and  its  co- 
lonial puppets  One  of  the  panelists,  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky,  who  originated  and  authored 
the  resolution,  declares  that  "with  the  In- 
dependence Day  message  to  the  President, 
fabricated  rumors  of  a  growing  Moscow- 
Peiplng  cleavage,  and  ziz-zags  on  the  Ber- 
lin issue.  Khrushchev's  propaganda  Is  aimed 
at  influencing  the  President  not  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  this  year." 

The  panelists  will  discuss  the  themes  of 
the  week;  il)  firm  position  on  Berlin;  (2) 
no  Red  China  in  the  U.N.;  (3)  formation  of 
a  House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations;  (4) 
the  restoration  of  the  champion  of  lib- 
erty stamp  series;  and  (5)  the  need  for  a 
cold  war  strategy  to  defea*  Soviet  Russian 
imperialism  and  colonialism. 


Captive  Nations  Week,   1961 
(Moderator;    Matthew  Warren) 

Mr.  Warren.  Millions  of  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation  will  be  observing 
Captive  Nations  Week.  The  week  runs  from 
Sunday.  July  16.  through  Saturday.  July  22. 
The  two  largest  cities — New  'York  and 
Chicago — are  staging  under  the  auspices  of 
Mayor  Wagner  and  Mayor  Daley,  respectively, 
official,  cltywide  observances  The  same  is 
true  of  Buffalo  and  other  cities 

The  annual  observance  Is  based  on  ilie 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  passed  by 
Congress  in  July  1959.  Since  then  it  has 
been  referred  to  as  Public  Law  86-90.  The 
law  calls  upon  the  President  to  issue  annu- 
ally a  proclamation  commemorating  the 
week 

To  begin  our  discussion.  Dr.  Dobriansky. 
I  know  that  you  have  been  interested  in 
this  for  3  years  now.  In  the  first  year  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  during  the  first  week, 
you  stirred  up  quite  a  commotion  with  Mr 
Khrushchev  who  violently  objected.  Is  the 
purpose  simply  to  have  Khrushchev  violently 
object  to  it? 

Dr  Dobriansky  No.  that  isn't  the  pur- 
pose of  it  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
people  in  this  country — and  editors  have  in- 
dicated it  in  their  editorials — who  have  the 
idea  that  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion, and  the  proclamations  and  observances 
that  have  been  held  annually,  are  purposed 
to  irritate  the  "Bear.  "  There  is  no  need  to 
irritate  the  "Bear."  The  main  object  here  is 
to  crystallize  a  good  deal  of  thinking  con- 
cerning the  captive  nations 

To  appreciate  these  observances,  first 
what  do  they  mean?  What  is  their  signifi- 
cance, their  effects,  well,  what  is  i  heir  use- 
fulness'' I  think  one  has  to  get  an  Idea  of 
the  background.  As  you  indicated.  Mr.  War- 
ren, back  In  1959.  when  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  Congress,  everyone  saw  this  erup- 
tive explosion  out  of  Moscow.  When  Mr 
Nixon  arrived  In  Moscow  the  very  first  thing 
that  Khrushchev  brought  to  his  attention 
was  the  passage  of  this  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution.  And  this  reaction  on  the 
part  of  Khrushchev  continued,  into  August 
into  September,  and  into  October.  For  ex- 
ample, in  August  he  came  out  with  an  article 
in  Foreign  Affairs  in  which  he  expressed  his 
indignation  over  the  resolution.  Before  the 
Supreme  Soviet  in  October  he  dwelt  exten- 
sively on  the  resolution.  So  there  was  a 
great  expression  of  fear,  indignation  and 
vituperation  on  the  part  of  Moscow  concern- 
ing the  resolution.  Last  year,  to  give  you 
further  backgrovind  on  this,  the  observances 
in  this  country  even  brought  about  a  larger 
measure  of  vituperation  and  vehemer.ce 
from  press  organs,  radio  and  TV  networks 
throughout  the  Communist  empire  Conse- 
quently, one  looking  at  this  evidence  canniit 
help  but  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  im- 
presses me,  at  least,  and  that  is  this;  Whe:i 
you  recall,  look  back,  over  the  past,  let  us 
say,  8  years,  ask  yourselves  what  events 
have  brought  about  as  great  a  reaction  of 
fear  and  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
Moscow  and   its  puppets,  as  this.     I  submit 
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that  except  for  the  U-2  Incident  last  year, 
in  May  1960,  that  this  resolution  and  these 
observances  that  are  being  held  seem  to 
strike  the  most  sensitive  chord  In  the 
empire. 

Mr.  WARRE>r.  Yes.  but  are  you  offering  any 
hope  to  the  captive  nations  themselves? 
How  do  you  know  you're  reaching  them? 
Mr.  Regnery? 

Mr.  Regnery.  I  don't  think  it's  so  essen- 
tial to  reach  the  people  in  the  captive  na- 
tions. They  know  they're  captive,  and  they 
know  the  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  two  very  important  things  that 
this  annual  observance  does.  One,  It  keeps 
people  in  this  country  aware  of  the  situation 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  conscious  of  this  situation,  and  that  Is 
that  we  are  strongly  aware  of  Soviet  Im- 
perialism. And,  second,  we  eventually  will 
do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  MnXER.  As  editor  of  Freedom's  Facts  in 
Washington,  we  watch  day  after  day  the 
reactions  to  various  efforts  which  are  made 
In  the  free  world  and  the  response  to  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  by  the  Communists  is,  I 
think,  very  revealing.  Last  year  they  used, 
for  example,  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  space 
and  hours  on  radio  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
people  inside  the  Communist  bloc  countries 
that  Captive  Nations  Week  was  a  failure, 
and  that  the  only  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
world  were  outside  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
The  Soviet  news  agency  Tass,  for  example, 
called  it  another  foul  scheme.  Red  Chinese 
news  agencies  said  Captive  Nations  Week  was 
a  provocation  against  the  Socialist  countries. 
I  would  Judge  from  the  amount  of  effort  put 
into  persuading  the  captive  peoples  that  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  really  didn't  amount  to 
much,  that  the  Communists  and  Communist 
leaders  in  Moscow  are  very  much  afraid  of 
the  Ideas  which  Captive  Nations  Week  pro- 
poses. Id  even  judge  that  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  the  United  States  ?ot  as  much  at- 
tention, or  nearly  as  much  attention,  in  the 
Soviet  press  last  year  as  the  first  Russian 
■putnik  did  in  the  United  States  a  few  years 
ago.  and  for  many  of  the  same  reasons. 

Dr.  DOBKiANSKT.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
that  by  saying  that  first,  certainly,  the  cap- 
tives both  witliin  the  Soviet  Union,  mind  you, 
and  in  the  fo-called  satellite  areas  are  in- 
formed extensively  by  the  reactions  expressed 
by  the  Soviet  press,  by  the  radio,  and  those 
media  in  the  "satellite"  areas.  So  there  is 
no  problem  here.  They  know  about  the  ob- 
servance from  the  articles  that  are  being 
written  and  appe.ir  in  various  Journals.  I 
know  on  many  occasions  I  have  been  at- 
tacked for  this  myself  in  some  of  the  publi- 
cations in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I  think 
that's  to  the  good — in  that  as  the  imperial- 
ists, the  colonialists,  in  this  Empire  react 
to  us,  at  the  same  time  they  inform  the  cap- 
tive populations  of  what  is  going  on.  A  sec- 
ond point  is  that  especially  since  the  sputnik, 
Bulganin  at  that  time,  and  Khrushchev,  and 
numerous  others,  have  been  attempting  to 
achieve  one  thing:  namely,  to  deflect  the 
attention  of  the  free  world,  and  particularly 
the  United  States,  from  these  captive  areas. 
And  I  emphasize  once  again  that  this  em- 
braces not  only  the  captive  nations  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  meaning  Poland,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania — those 
that  we  unfortunately  look  upon  as  the  sole 
captive  nations — but,  even  more  importantly, 
the  many  captive  nations  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  I'm  speaking  here  of  Latvia,  Estonia, 
Lithuania.  White  Ruthenia,  Ukraine,  .^er- 
baijian,  Geor'^ia,  Armenia,  and  Turkestan  In 
central  Asia.  I  would  even  necessarily  throw 
la  an  entity  called  Idel-Ural  and  also  Cos- 
sackia.  and  an  area  called  North  Caucasia. 
Then,  when  one  goes  into  the  Asiatic 
sihere,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Red 
China,  that  is,  mainland  China,  are  also  cap- 
tive nations,    Tibet  and  Cuba  must  be  added. 

The  objective  of  the  hnperlalists-colonlal- 
Ists  propaganda  emanating  out  of  Moscow, 


also  emanating  out  of  Pelplng.  has  been  to 
deflect  our  attention,  get  our  attention  en- 
grossed In  one  area — in  Asia,  south  Asia, 
meaning  Pakistan,  or  In  the  Middle  East, 
meaning  Iran,  UAR,  in  Africa,  in  Latin 
America,  in  other  words,  in  all  those  areas 
on  our  side  of  the  50-yard  line.  Unfortu- 
nately— and  I  regret  to  say  this— in  the  past 
6  or  7  months,  when  you  look  at  the  press 
accounts,  there  really  has  been  relatively 
little  in  the  way  of  expression  of  American 
Interest,  a  continuing,  porsist<?nt  interest, 
in  all  of  these  captive  nation."?. 

Mr.  Miller.  Communists,  of  course,  fear 
two  kinds  of  movements  above  aH  others. 
One,  they  call  revisionism,  which  means  the 
revision  of  Communist  dcgina,  which  would 
eliminate  mainly  the  need  for  loyalty  of 
various  Communist-run  states  to  Moscow, 
and  the  other  is  a  feeling  for  individual  and 
national  independence  of  th^^  countries  which 
they  have  already  conquered,  as  we  proclaim 
in  Captive  Nations  Week.  We  can  throw 
fear  into  Communist  leaders,  we  can  keep 
alive  opposition  to  Communi.'t  tyranny  in 
the  captive  nations,  and  we  can  move  toward 
their  liberation  from  Communist  rule  all 
without  leaving  our  own  communities.  And 
this,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week.  We  can  do  this 
Just  by  raising  our  voices  in  favor  of  free- 
dom, and  one  of  the  things  that  is  being 
done,  I  know,  in  Washington — and  In  many 
other  observances  throughout  the  country- 
is  to  give  fine  American  organizations  and 
individuals  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
solid  support  behind  the  policy  of  freedom 
for  all  captive  peoples. 

Mr.  Regnery.  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing in  connection  with  Dr.  Dobriansky's 
remark  a  few  moments  agp.  that  the  Soviets 
attempt  to  take  the  heat  off  the  captive  na- 
tions by  bringing  up  the  Apiatic  countries, 
Africa,  and  so  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  dur- 
ing the  pa."t  few  montlis  we  have  in  a  sense 
fallen  for  this  sort  of  thing.  Our  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, voted  for  the  re.'^olution  authorizing  an 
Investigation  of  the  Portuguese  colonics  in 
Africa.  Now  it  seems  to  nie  tiiat  while  it  may 
be  perfectly  legitimate  to  Investigate  Portu- 
guese imperialism,  otir  efforts  should  be  de- 
voted toward  investigating  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. And  I  think  one  of  the  great  things 
that  Captive  Natlotis  Week  can  do  is  to  re- 
mind us  and  remind  our  leaders  of  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  imperialists  in  the  world 
are  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Warren.  Dr.  Dobrlansky.  let's  ex- 
amine what  Is  going  on  now  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  or  in  captive  nations.  How  long 
have  these  nations  been  capti\e.  first  of  all? 

Mr.  DoBRiANSKY.  Well,  as  one  goes  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  n.re  some  tiiat  have 
been  captives  since  i:i20,  1921-22.  during 
the  first  wave  of  what  I  call  Russian  Com- 
munist Imperialism.  And  the  second  group- 
ing, of  course,  began  with  the  Second 
World  War.  when  certain  nations,  namely 
the  Baltic  States,  were  thrown  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Then,  cf  cour.se,  the  third 
wave,  toward  the  close  of  the  war — Poland. 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  the  like — 
bring  us  up  to  the  Danube.  Then,  beyond 
that,  looking  into  the  Asiatic  sphere,  the 
end  of  the  forties  and  going  into  the  fifties, 
there  were  North  Korea.  North  Vietnam, 
mainland  China,  and  Tibet.  And  now,  of 
course,  we're  down  at   the  frontier  of  Laos. 

Mr.  Warren.  All  right.  And  we  know 
that  the  Comminiist  modus  operandi  is 
to  indoctrinate  the  youth.  Now,  after  40 
years,  is  there  much  hope  for  any  resistance 
from  these  youths  whom  we  assume  to  have 
been   totally  indoctrinated   in   communism? 

Mr.  DoBRiANSKY.  Well,  my  reply  to  that  is, 
first  that  this  question  Is  often  brought  up. 
My  direct  reply  to  it  is  simply  this:  Many 
of  the  youth  in  the  Soviet  Union,  since  it 
was  formed  back  in  1922-23.  were  indoctri- 
nated.   And  yet,  when  the  opportunity  pre- 


sented Itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War,  you  had  mass  desertions  on  the 
part  of  these  people  who  were  so  indoc- 
trinated. 

Take  another  Illustration:  Hungary.  Ten 
years  had  passed  of  so-called  Indoctrination 
among  the  workers,  the  youth,  and  yet  In 
OcUjber  1956  we  found  this  spontaneous 
revolution  on  the  part  of  chiefly  the  youth 
and  the  workers. 

My  point  here  is,  and.  of  course,  this  may 
be  at  variance  with  some  of  the  thinking 
on  the  part  of  anti-Communists  in  thlfc 
country,  that  communism  as  a  philosophy 
Is  bankrupt.  It's  a  mask,  a  facade.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  uses  It:  for  example,  when  he 
came  here  he  posed  the  problem,  commu- 
nism versus  capitalism.  To  me  that  is  an 
utterly  spurious  issue  and  has  no  basis  in 
reality.  Actually,  the  main  problem  is  one 
of  sheer  colonialism,  Imperialism,  centered 
In  Moscow  and  fostered  by  the  puppets,  the 
quislincs  in  many  of  these  captive  coun- 
tries ve-sus  freedom. 

Mr.  Miller.  Id  like  to  add  one  comment 
on  youth.  Youth  are  naturally  rebellious 
against  anything  which  their  parents  have 
adopted  and  tried  to  Inculcate  In  them,  and 
we  are  finding  that  young  people  In  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  universities  and 
throughout  the  Communist  bloc  who  did 
not  go  through  tt;e  experience  of  the  Com- 
munist revolution  now  want  something 
new.  They're  looking  about,  and  many  of 
them,  we  understand,  are  looking  toward 
the  United  States  for  what  new  Ideas  we 
can  offer  them.  One  thing  that  impresses 
me  in  this  as  we  look  back  through  history 
is  Uiat  the  type  of  political  control  which 
the  Comnuinists  are  using  is  actually  obso- 
lete, as  Mr.  Dobrlansky  said.  Aristotle, 
writing  some  300  years  before  Christ,  even 
then  called  their  particular  type  of  politi- 
cal control  obsolete.  People  are  bound  to 
move  toward  greater  individual  fieedom, 
greater  national  freedom,  and  in  the  pn^cesa 
leave  the  type  of  tyranny  which  the  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  promote,  say,  in  the 
ashcan  of  histury. 

Mr.  Regnery,  On  the  subject  of  youth,  Isn't 
it  worth  pnin'in!?  out  that  a  great  many  of 
the  5.000  or  so  refugees  that  come  through 
Berlin  every  week  are  young  people,  and  thpy, 
of  course,  in  most  cases  have  come  to  matu- 
rity under  communism? 

Mr.  Warren.  Now  what  do  you  expect  to 
do  during  Captive  Nations  Week?  Here  Is  a 
period  of  7  days  in  which  you  can  express 
yourselves — and   then  what  happens? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington chapter  of  Captive  Nations  Week  for 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  In  our 
area  our  District  Commissioners,  who  col- 
lectively represent  what  mayors  do  in  most 
cities,  have  Issued  a  proclamation,  urging  all 
people  throughout  the  area  to  observe  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, with  prayers  in  churches.  And  the 
committee  has  begun  Captive  Nations  Week 
1  day  early,  with  a  breakfast  on  Saturday. 
There  will  be  prayers  in  churches  throughout 
the  area,  and  there  will  be  special  meetings 
by  nationality  grovips.  We  are  very  fortu- 
nate this  year  in  getting  the  wholehearted 
support  of  many  veterans,  civic,  church,  and 
n.itionality  groups.  For  they  are  not  only 
examining  the  themes  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  but  they  are  also  standing  solidly  be- 
hind and  letting  the  Communlrts  know  that 
we  stand  behind  a  policy  of  freedom  for  all 
the  captive  peoples  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Regnery.  In  Chicago  there  will  be  a 
mass  meeting  In  Grant  Park.  Last  year  we 
had  10.000  people,  and  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  be  that  many  this  year.  There  will 
be  a  parade  nnd  special  church  services. 
The  mayor  has  Issued  a  proclamation.  And. 
of  course,  someone  can  say  all  these  things 
are  just  words.  But  words  by  means  of 
which  ideas  are  communicated,  and  it  Is 
Ideas   that   run  the  world. 
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I  think  that  all  these  things  help  to  keep 
the  Idea  of  freedom  alive.  At  the  captive 
nations  mass  meeting  In  Chicago  last  year, 
we  had  a  very  impressive  demonstration 
There  are  many  nationality  groups  In  Chi- 
cago, and  each  group  sent  about  six  or  eight 
representatives  In  national  costume,  each 
one  with  a  national  flag  draped  in  black. 
They  sang  hymns,  had  bands.  It  was  a  very 
Impressive,    solemn    dedication    to    freedom. 

Mr.  Warren  Dr  Dobrlansky.  aside  from 
the  mere  observing  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
it  seems  to  me  an  ideal  opportunity  for  peo- 
ple who  are  conversant  on  the  subject  of 
communism  and  understand  its  problems  to 
express  themselves  in  other  ways,  such  as 
on  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations,  on  the  restoration  of  the  champion- 
ing of  liberty  stamp  series,  which  I  know  Is 
one  of  your  themes,  and  the  need  for  cold 
war  strategy.  But  do  you  really  express  your- 
selves on  these  things' 

Dr.  DOBRIANSKY  Oh,  indeed  But  before 
I  answer  that,  may  I  just  throw  in,  from 
the  national  viewpoint  here,  that  in  many 
other  cities  throughout  the  country — up  In 
New  York  Mayor  Wagner  will  be  Issuing  a 
proclamation,  and.  of  course,  the  Governor 
And  this  Is  being  repeated  In  Philadelphia. 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  out  In  San 
Francisco.  And  lest  the  listener  feel  that 
this  Is  simply  an  ethnic  or  nationality  af- 
fair, which  it  Is  not— although  the  nationality 
groups,  or  those  of  ethnic  background,  with 
a  heritage  coming  from  the  captive  areas  of 
Europe  or  Asia  are  primarily  interested  in 
It — you  have  quite  a  number  of  others  who 
are  participating  in  this  Consequently,  In 
Houston.  Tex  .  the  mayor  is  issuing  a  procla- 
mation, and  also  the  one  In  Orlando,  Fla 
I  might  submit  that  even  In  some  other 
areas  of  the  free  world,  in  Formosa,  for 
example,  plans  have  been  made  for  coordina- 
tion with  this,  and  the  same  thing  In  Manila 
So  there  Is  even  the  prospect  for  an  Inter- 
nationalization of  the  week,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  resolution  Is  a  U.S.  congressional 
one 

Now  concerning  the  themes,  these  themes 
that  we  speak  of  actually  come  within  the 
focus  of  this  crystallization.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Itself  crystallizes  what  many 
Americans  have  been  thinking  about  In  the 
course  of  a  year.  And  this  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  in  an  ex- 
change of  Ideas  and  In  a  clarification  of  facts 
concerning  the  captive  world  and  Its  stra- 
tegic Importance  to  the  national  Interests  of 
the  United  States  They  then  can  come  to 
certain  conclusions.  Mr.  Regnery  Is  quite 
correct.  You  must  first  have  the  idea,  and 
we  seek  through  this  observance  not  only  a 
clarification  of  the  Idea  but  the  entrench- 
ment of  conviction,  then,  as  this  conviction 
proves  and  magnifies  Itself,  action. 

There  are  many  themes  that  will  be  taken 
up.  You  mentioned  a  few.  We  feel  that 
our  position  in  West  Berlin  should  be  an 
uncompromising  one.  a  firm  one.  We  feel 
that  Red  China  should  not  be  admitted  into 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  feel  that  the 
best  gift  which  the  Congress  could  at  this 
lime  make  to  the  American  people  would  be 
to  pass  House  Resolution  211,  creating  a  spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  things:  The 
passage  of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill;  the 
activation  of  the  Kersten  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  with  reference  to  Cuba, 
a  new  captive  nation;  the  expansion  of  the 
Voice  of  America;  the  restoration  and  exten- 
sion of  the  champion  of  liberty  stamps, 
which,  unfortunately,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  been  discouraging,  and  thus  mak- 
ing a  grave  mistake.  In  this  last  case  we 
could  develop  a  precious  philatelic  album 
of  freedom,  and  this  would  abet  people-to- 
people  contact,  one  of  the  best  media  that 
one  can  think  of.  Also,  there  is  the  matter 
of  establishing  an  executive  agency  on  the 
self-determination    of    all    of    these    captive 


nations.  We  seem,  in  the  light  of  fruitless 
experience,  to  be  more  concerned  about 
establishing  an  agency  on  disarmament. 
Yet  here  Is  a  definite  opportunity  to  seize 
upon  by  establishing  an  agency  for  the  self- 
determination  of  these  captive  peoples. 

Mr.  Warren.  Are  we  reaching  or  com- 
municating with,  in  any  way.  the  captive 
nations'' 

Mr.  Miller  I  think  that  we  are  commu- 
nicating with  them  The  people  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  are  very  much  aware  of  every- 
thing that  is  done  in  this  country  in  Captive 
Nations  Week  If  we  don't  reach  them  di- 
rectly, through  our  various  radio  and  news- 
paper and  other  media  channels,  we  reach 
them  through  the  media  of  their  own  pub- 
lications, their  own  Communist  publications, 
which  publicize  the  Ideas  we  support,  in 
the  process  of  rebutting  them  During  the 
past  month  or  so.  for  example.  Khrushchev 
and  others  have  been  making  speeches  in 
many  different  localities,  including  inside 
the  captive  nations,  and  they  have  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  people  of  two  things;  one 
is  that  victory  of  the  Communist  cause  Is 
inevitable,  and  that  no  one  can  resist  it: 
and  the  other  Is  that  they  Inside  the  captive 
nations.  Inside  the  Communist  bloc,  are  the 
freest  people  m  the  world  They  are  trying 
to  follow,  it  appears,  Pavlov's  theory  that 
if  you  ring  a  bell  and  associate  certain  words 
with  it  that  people  will  identify  the  words 
in  place  of  the  actual  physical  or  material 
object  the  word  represents.  In  a  sense  it's 
like  a  jailor  trying  to  convince  a  man  in 
prison,  in  a  prison  cell,  that  he  has  freedom 
And  when  someone  comes  along  and  says 
U)  this  prisoner  that  he  wants  to  achieve 
freedom  for  him.  the  prisoner  says,  "Well.  I 
already  have  freedom,  but  how  do  I  get  out 
of  this  prison  cell?"  I  think  this  Is  the 
approach  they  have  been  taking;  so  It  con- 
vinces me  that  the  people  In  the  captive 
nations,  as  well  as  the  Communist  overlords, 
are  fully  aware  of  the  various  things  that 
we  are  doing. 

Mr  Warren  I'm  interested  in  your  defin- 
ing Cuba  as  a  new  captive  nation,  Dr  Dob- 
rlansky 

Dr.  DOBRIANSKY.  I  said  "new  captive"  na- 
tion. Well,  perhaps  one  can't  regard  Cuba 
as  a  complete  captive  nation  as  yet.  al- 
though there  are  some  who  feel  that  they 
should  be  placed  Into  that  category.  How- 
ever, I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it  being  in  clear  transition  It  will  be  in  a 
state  of  complete  captivity  when  It  becomes 
openly  used  as  a  base  for  Russian  opera- 
tions throughout  Latin  America.  Instead 
of  waiting,  we  should  take  definite  steps 
against  this  I  indicated  here  the  activa- 
tion of  the  Kersten  amendment.  It's  very 
Interesting  that  10  years  ago,  when  a  num- 
ber of  us  were  Involved  In  this  amendment. 
we  stressed  the  vital  Importance  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  Ten  years  later  we  begin  to  hear 
a  great  deal  about  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  Now,  will  you  address  your- 
selves to  our  listeners,  and  tell  them  exactly 
what  they  may  do  to  help  with  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  or  to  participate  in  it?  Mr. 
Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  there  are  two  things 
which  can  be  done,  of  course.  One  is  to 
hold  meetings  and  let  the  various  news 
media  know  that  these  meetings  are  being 
held  and  that  the  groups  Involved  are  tak- 
ing positions  in  favor  of  freedom  for  all  the 
captive  people.  This,  of  cotu-se.  Includes 
prayers  In  churches  throughout  the  week. 
The  other  thing,  of  course,  is  to  become 
much  more  aware  of  Comm.unist  colonialism, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  captive  nations 
are  actually  colonial  subjects  of  the  Commu- 
nist power 

Dr.  DOBRIANSKY.  Also,  With  a  growing 
familiarization  with  all  of  these  captive  na- 
tions, write  to  your  Congressman,  to  your 
Senators,  and  especially  In  connection  with 
many  of  the  projects  that  are  going  on  up  on 


the  Hill  with  reference  to  the  captive  na- 
tions There  are  quite  a  number  of  thing* 
that  could  be  done  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Warren  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  participation  in  this  discus- 
sion of  Captive  Nations  Week.  1961.  the 
765th  consecutive  broadcast  of  the  George- 
town University  Forum,  another  In  a  series 
of  educational  and  informative  programs 
from  Washington. 

The  Geoigfctown  Forum  was  founded  In 
1946. 

This  is  Matthew  Warren,  speaking  by 
transcription  from  Raymond  Relss  Studio 
on  Georgetown  University  campus,  historic 
seat  of  Jesuit  learning.  Our  participants  in 
todays  program:  Mr.  Henry  Regnery,  pub- 
lisher. Henry  Regnery  Co  ,  and  chalnnan  of 
the  Chicago  Captive  Nations  Week  Commit- 
tee. Inc  ;  Mr.  Donald  L.  Miller,  editor.  Free- 
dom Facts,  and  chairman  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee.  Inc..  for  Washington,  DC; 
and  Dr  Lev  E  Dobrlansky,  professor  of  eco- 
iiomics  Georgetown  University,  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee. Inc 


Ask  Kfn  Keating":  A  Television  and  Ra- 
dio Program  With  Senator  Kenneth  B. 
Keating.  Sunday.  July  16,  1961 

I  Senator  Keating,  urges  the  United  States 
to  take  Berlin  Initiative  by  sending  addi- 
tion.d  forces  to  Europe,  exploiting  obser- 
vance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  press- 
ing for  U.N  -run  free  elections  behind  Iron 
Curtain.) 

This  is  Senator  Ken  Kkating  Welcome 
again  to    Ask  Ken  Keating." 

BERLIN 

A  young  man  In  Rochester,  who  describes 
himself  as  a  "student  of  world  affairs"  has 
written  me  an  intelligent  letter  about  the 
Berlin  problem.  He  asks  the  question  I  see 
often  in  my  mail:  "When  are  we  going  to 
get  off  the  defensive  and  on  the  offensive  m 
the  Berlin  situation?" 

My  answer  In  a  nutshell  is  that  we'd  better 
take  the  offensive  soon,  or  It  may  be  too 
late  There's  no  doubt  that  Khrushchev's 
belligerent  speeches  and  actions  represent  an 
attempt  to  push  us  Into  a  corner  In  Berlin 
so  the  East  German  satellite  can  take  over. 
But  there's  no  reason  In  the  world  why  we 
should  let  him  have  his  way. 

We  are  operating  from  a  position  of 
strength  in  Berlin  in  the  sense  that  we  are 
there  as  a  result  of  treaty  agreement*  and 
because  West  Berlin  is  a  showcase  for  free- 
dom which  contrasts  dramatically  with  the 
drab  existence  of  the  oppressed  East  Ber- 
llners  The  steady  flow  into  West  Berlin  of 
escapees  from  Communist  Berlin  demon- 
strates decisively  the  attractiveness  of  free- 
dom over  communism  and  this  hurts  Khru- 
shchev directly  and  sharply. 

We  must  exploit  these  strong  points,  but 
we  can  do  more.  Its  time  we  backed  up 
our  pious  and  stern  statements  about  Berlin 
with  some  military  muscle  flexing.  I  cer- 
tainly hope,  in  this  connection,  that  the  cur- 
rent reassessment  of  our  military  position 
will  not  delay  any  longer  the  firm  moves 
which  will  demonstrate  to  the  world  our  de- 
termination and  ability  to  honor  our  obli- 
gations to  preserve  a  free  Berlin.  Specifl- 
cally.  the  military  reappraisal  must  not  stall 
the  sending  of  additional  troops  to  Berlin 
and  West  Germany,  It  should  not  put  off 
the  proclamation  of  a  partial  mobilization,  if 
that  is  the  course  the  Chief  Executive 
chooses  to  follow. 

In  a  word,  the  somewhat  tardy  reevalua- 
tlon  of  our  Military  Establishment  should 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  further  Indeci- 
sion and   timidity  in  our  Berlin  policies. 

An  additional  way  in  which  we  can  take 
the  Initiative  In  the  Berlin  situation  is  by 
exploiting  to  the  full  this  coming  week's  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  By  an 
active    and    well-publicized    rededlcatlon    to 
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the  liberation  of  the  noble  peoples  now 
trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  we  can  Jab 
deeply  Into  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Commu- 
nist empire. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week  we  can  re- 
affirm our  sympathy  for  those  now  living  un- 
der Communist  domination.  We  can  reas- 
sure them  that  they  are  not  forgotten.  And 
we  can  resolve  anew  to  work  for  their  re- 
turn to  the  family  of  free  nations. 

In  this  connection,  the  United  States  must 
lose  no  opportunity  to  continue  to  press  for 
free  elections  in  Berlin  and  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  This  subject  should  be  high  on  the 
agenda  at  this  fall's  United  Nations  meeting, 
where  I  hope  our  delegation  will  push  for 
U.N.-monltored  elections  in  all  nations  now 
writhing  in  Communist  chains.  This  is  an 
effective  way  to  reveal  Communist  duplicity 
and  hit  them  in  a  vulnerable  spot. 


GtnsTS    FOR    "At    Random  "    for    Saturday. 

July  15,  Irving  Kupcinet  Show — Captive 

Nations  Week  a  Topic 

James  Baldwin,  author,  novelist;  Jane  K. 
Ardmore,  author;  Dr.  Ronald  Cross,  Chica- 
go M.D.;  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  Chicago  M.D.; 
Prof.  Lev  Dobriansky,  professor  at  George- 
town University  and  head  of  Captive  Nations 
Week;  Edward  Tannenbaum,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Rutgers  University;  Buddy  Hackett, 
comedian. 

July  15,  1961. 
Dear  Professor  Dobriansky  :  May  I  take 
Just  a  moment  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
for  being  on  "At  Random"  Saturday  night. 
Your  appearance  helped  to  make  it  one  of 
the  finest  shows  we  have  ever  presented. 
Our  audience  reaction  substantiates  that 
opinion. 

My  warmest  wishes  and  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

IHV  Kupcinet. 


[From  the  Tablet,  July  15,  1951] 
Know  Your  Enemy — An  Essay  tor  Captive 
Nations  Week,  July  16-22 
(By  Richard  Cardinal  Cashing) 
The    Communist    Manifesto    of    1848,    the 
"bible"  as  it  were  for  members  of  tliat  inter- 
national conspiracy,  concludes  in  part  with 
this  challenge: 

"The  Communists  only  declare  that  their 
ends  can  be  altained  only  by  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions. 
Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  at  a  Commu- 
nist revolution." 

GRAVES    OF    MARTYRS 

Study  and  experience  have  proved  that 
there  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  this 
quotation  and  our  survival.  To  apply  the 
quotation  to  our  own  belief  in  God  there 
can  be  no  collaboration  with  communism 
save  eventually  at  the  expense  of  this  belief. 

The  so-called  "ruling  classes"  should 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  a  Communist  rev- 
olution and  all  others  should  do  likewise,  for 
in  the  event  of  a  Communist  domination  cf 
our  country  we  all  become  slaves  to  the  all- 
powerful  Soviet  state. 

The  pathway  to  the  "dictatorship  of  tiie 
proletariat"  or  the  slave  state  is  paved  with 
the  graves  of  martyrs  whose  chief  offense 
w.is  belief  in  the  existence  of  Gcd  and 
fidelity  to  Hl.^  will. 

We  who  profess  God  among  men  should  ask 
ourselves  if  we  are  using  all  possible  diligence 
for  the  protection  of  our  faith  and  for  the 
faith   pf  others   throughout   the  world. 

H^^w  many  of  us  are  thinking  of  Bishop 
Walsh  in  his  pri.«on  cell  in  Red  China^  How 
many  are  concerned  about  the  plight  of 
Polish  Catholics,  whose  Primate  recently  pro- 
tested that  he  and  his  flock  were  being  sub- 
jected day  by  day  to  Communist  pressure? 
Hnw  many  consider  the  sufferings  of  the 
religious  people  In  Hungary  who  are  endur- 
Ir.g  a  refined  form  of  persecution? 


No  people  have  rallied  more  generously  to 
the  support  of  missionary  work  or  contrib- 
uted more  abundantly  to  distressed  and  per- 
secuted peoples  throughout  the  world  than 
American  Catholics.  We  have  given  some 
relief  also  to  captive  nations  and  enslaved 
Individuals  but  do  we  think  of  them  in 
terms  of  Justice? 

Have  we  proved  to  be  as  alert  as  we  should 
be  In  emphasizing  tlie  most  effective  policies 
that  must  be  adopted  by  the  free  world  to 
curtail  and  eventually  \o  slop  the  persecu- 
tion of  helpless  people? 

Hungary:   failure  of  the  wr.sr 

Conridcr  the  sad  cn^e  of  conquered  Hur.- 
gary.  We  know  that  the  Western  Powers 
have  fallen  far  short  in  what  they  should 
have  done  for  that  oppressed  la:id.  So  weak 
was  the  response  to  save  the  Hungarians 
that  even  today  the  representative  of  Red 
Hungary  has  a  place  m  the  a.'-sembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

What  has  been  the  re-^ulf  In  addition  to 
tightening  the  bonds  of  Soviet  slavery  on 
the  people,  there  has  been  a  quickening 
within  Red  Hungary  of  the  persecution  of 
those  who  believe  in  God. 

Boasting  about  this,  a  Communist  writer, 
Koteles  by  name,  speaking  for  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Party,  a-sserts: 

"Changed  social  conditions  and  the 
achievements  of  Socialist  construction  have 
weakened  the  socio-economic  roots  of  re- 
ligion In  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic. 
The  cultural  revolut'.on.  the  .spread  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism and  the  party's  educational 
work  have  deepened  the  potitlcal  consclotis- 
ness  of  the  people." 

When  these  words  are  r.-xrefully  studied, 
they  Indicate  that  our  helpless  policies  to- 
ward Hungary  have  made  the  people  of  that 
nation  so  despondent  that  many  are  follow- 
ing the  precepts  of  atheistic  communism 
and  abandoning  their  religion. 

In  fact,  the  success  of  Soviet  Russia  In 
making  us  forget  Htnigary,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Hungarian  people  Is  reflected 
In  this  declaration  of  the  80  and  more  Com- 
munist parties  made  a  short  time  ago  In 
Moscow: 

"Today  tlie  restoration  of  capitalism  has 
been  made  socially  and  economically  Im- 
possible not  only  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
in  the  other  Socialist  countries.  The  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Socialist  camp  reliably 
safegu.ird  e-zery  Sociall.=  t  country  against  en- 
croachments by  Imperialist  reaction.  Thus 
the  rallying:  of  the  Soclnllst  states  In  one 
camp  and  the  growing  unity  and  steadily  In- 
creasing strength  of  this  camp  Insure  com- 
plete victory  of  socialism  within  the  entire 
system." 

The  daring  prophecy  of  this  declaration 
by  the  Communist  parties  of  the  world  and 
the  fact  th;.t  It  Is  Italicized  in  all  published 
copies  of  tl:e  report,  is  lnte:^.ded  by  the  So- 
viet powers  to  induce  us  to  continue  upon 
a  policy  which  will  permit  the  captive  na- 
tions to  remain  In  captivity. 

us.  FOREIGN  AID  TO  SATELLITES? 

There  Is  some  confirmation  of  this  hope 
on  the  part  )f  the  Commtiiilsts  in  the  rumors 
that  have  been  around  lately  that  some  peo- 
ple advocate  subsidies  for  dll  E:istern  Euro- 
pean natior..-.  It  Is  claimed  that  if  this  Is 
done,  It  will  weaken  Moscow's  control  of  these 
coimtrles. 

But  we  f.ave  seen  In  the  case  of  Poland 
that  this  Is  not  true.  Red  Poland,  the  bene- 
ficiary of  financial  help  from  us.  took  Its 
place  among  the  Co'mmunl.^t  parties  that 
signed  the  litatement  of  the  80  Communist 
parties  and  committed  itself  to  the  declara- 
tion that  the  United  States  "has  become  an 
enemy  of  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world." 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  helping  the 
Red  Polish  Government  was  that  It  would 
tend  to  normalize  that  Government,  making 
It   more  democratic  and   more   tolerant   to- 


ward religion.  But  we  now  know  from  the 
militant  Lenten  sermon  of  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl,  given  In  Warsaw's  Church  of  the 
Visitation  on  Passion  Sunday,  that  this  is 
not  so. 

Speaking  before  a  congregation  of  phy- 
sicians making  a  Lenten  retreat,  the  Polish 
primate  cited  20  organizations  which  he 
chiu-ged  were  propagating  "a  program  of 
atheism,  lalcism,  and  rationalism."  These 
groups,  the  Cardinal  said,  are  "dedicated 
to  free  our  youth  from  God."  And  the 
Cardinal  added: 

'Nevertheless,  it  is  casually  said  that  there 
is  no  struggle  against  religion.  And  what 
Is  this?     What  can  one  call  this?" 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  methods  are 
being  used  In  Poland  as  in  Hungary,  for 
tlie  benefit  of  the  other  Communist  leaders 
of  the  Ciiptive  nations. 

Koteles,  whom  we  quoted  above,  had  to 
admit  that  the  trimming  down  of  religion 
in  Hungary  d:d  not  mean  that  religion  was 
dead.  'This  Is  not  to  say,"  he  declared. 
"that  religion  Is  no  longer  strong  In  our 
society.  It  Is,  and  for  this  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  In  the  course  of  thousands 
of  years  religious  ceremonies  have  become 
a  habit  of  life.  As  Lenin  used  to  say,  the 
force  of  habit  is  a  powerful  force.  Clearly, 
it  will  take  years.  perhai)s  dozens  of  years, 
to  liberate  the  people  from  the  shackles 
of  religious  Ideology   " 

T')  which  he  added  sarcastically: 

"Trade  In  souls  is  still  going  on.  The 
priests  try  to  convert  people  who  profess  a 
different  religion.  The  competition  is  remi- 
niscent of  tiie  capitalist  market." 

The  paths  being  taken  by  Hungary  and 
Poland  are  the  same.  The  spreading  of 
atheism  Is  encouraged  in  every  way  by  the 
state.  The  proletiirian  state  cannot  be  neu- 
tral in  this  Ideological  struggle  between  re- 
ligion and  atheism.  It  must  place  Itself 
on  the  side  of  atheists.  The  Socialist  state 
regards  as  Its  prime  duty  the  dissemination 
of  a  scientific,  Marxist-Leniniit  world  out- 
lorik  in  the  schools,  universities,  and  govern- 
mental establishments,  u.-^ing  for  this  pur- 
pose p\iblic  cultural  organizations  as  well. 

freedom    or    religion 

Another  method  employed  by  these  per- 
secutors of  religion  Is  to  claim  that  they 
allow  "freedom  of  religion"  but  oppose  to 
the  death  "clerical  reaction  "  Those  are  the 
words  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  whom 
we  have  quoted  above.  They  were  repeated 
by  Gomulka,  the  Polish  Red  leader,  on 
March  19,  when  he  made  one  of  his  latest 
attacks  upon   the  Catholics  In  Poland. 

He  gave  as  the  reason  for  that  attack,  that 
the  hierarchy  was  following  political  advice 
of  the  Vatican.  A  similar  false  charge  was 
the  excuse  for  the  sad  schism  In  the  church 
in  Red  China. 

But  while  I  have  no  reliable  Information 
about  the  practice  of  religion  in  Hungary 
or  China,  I  have  direct  lnf<)rmation  from  a 
recent  visitor  to  Poland  that  the  remarkable 
Poles  by  the  very  power  of  their  faith  In 
God  and  Our  Lady  will  survive  despite  the 
exorbitant  taxps.  the  privations  and  the  per- 
secutions. 

They  have  suffered  In  the  past  as  no  other 
nation  ever  suffered  for  their  religion.  They 
will  never  submit  In  the  present  crisis.  On 
the  contrary  they  and  those  like  them  In 
other  cnptive  nations  are  the  hope  of  the 
future. 

Let  us  support  them  with  our  prayers. 
The  faith  of  Poland  will  never  die  and  the 
same  goes  for  the  Polish  nation. 

Khrushchev  pictures  the  capitalist  world 
as  crisis  ridden  and  tottering,  awaiting  the 
"kill"  which  Ru.ssia,  backed  by  other  Com- 
munist powers.  Is  de*^erniined  to  administer. 

THREAT    from    WITHIN 

Thp  blueprint  reveals  a  two-pronged 
strategy  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of   the 
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West,  and  Russo-Communlst  victory;  a  sys- 
tematic undermining  of  the  capitalist  na- 
tioiif  from  within  through  propaganda  and 
"front  '  allnements.  and  from  without, 
through  the  support  of  anti-Western  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  Asia.  No  major  war  Is  needed  to  achieve 
such  victory,  Khrushchev  has  told  his  party 
functionaries. 

An  up-to-date  clue  to  his  thinking,  and 
proof  that  the  basic  Soviet  goal  of  triumph 
over  the  capitalistic  world  remains  un- 
changed was  contained  in  the  Soviet  leader's 
January  6  statement  to  Marxist  scholars. 
In   it  he  stressed: 

"Communists  are  revolutionaries  and  It 
would  be  a  bad  thing  if  they  failed  to  8p>ot 
new  opportunities  arising  to  find  new  ways 
and  means  leading  most  surely  to  the  reali- 
s»tion  of  their  set  goals." 

WHAT    WE    CAN    DO 

By  whatever  means  the  struggle  is  fought— 
by  hot  war  or  cold — the  stakes  are  the  same; 
either  a  Communist-dominated  world,  or  a 
free  world. 

We  American  Catholics,  enjoying  freedom 
of  religion,  owe  sympathy  and  support  to 
these  martyrs  in  Hungary,  Poland,  China, 
and  other  captive  countries. 

We  can  at  least  raise  our  voices  against 
those  policies  of  f  )lly  which  some  propose 
for  strengthening  Soviet  persecutors  by 
pouring  funds  Into  all  of  Ea£tcrn  Europe. 

We  can  continue  our  opposition  to  the 
aid  being  given  to  such  enemies  of  democ- 
racy and  religion  a,s  Tito  and  Gomulka,  un- 
less we  are  certain  that  the  aid  goes  to  the 
•  enslaved"  and  not  \o  their  masters. 

We  can  do  our  part  to  prevent  trade  with 
or  to  recognize  Red  China. 

We  might  also  ale!  the  movement  started 
by  the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
Inc.,  for  the  creation  of  a  special  congres- 
sional committee  on  captive  nations.  If 
this  committee  carrl'Kl  on  full  Investigations 
and  was  in  a  position  to  Inform  Americans 
what  was  transplrlnj-,  we  might  have  a  more 
aroused  citizenry  sp<aking  out  on  behalf  of 
those  whom  we  hav?  hitherto  left  to  their 
misery. 

We  cannot  afford  'o  be  apathetic  or  Indif- 
ferent. Within  our  own  America  the  Com- 
mimlsts  are  carrying  forward  a  clever  Infiltra- 
tion of  many  organl.:ntions  on  behalf  of  the 
dictators  in  the  Socalist  countries. 

Recently  they  we;e  called  again  to  that 
task  by  their  U.S.  leader,  when  he  urged 
as  one  of  the  chief  responsibilities  of  the 
Communists  in  this  -ountry  to  see  to  It  that 
the  Red  leaders  of  .he  captive  nations  are 
not  represented  as  having  established  "bu- 
reaucratic police  reg  mes  that  stifle  freedom 
of  thought  and  expr-'sslon.  not  only  In  poll- 
tics  but  In  many  othrr  fields." 

He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  such  things 
are  said  and  that  sorre  people  find  arguments 
for  them  In  the  upr  sings  in  East  Germany, 
In  Poland,  and  In  Hungary.  Such  tenden- 
cies and  talk,  he  adcied.  must  be  vigorously 
combated  by  the  concealed  Communists, 
working  In  our  Gove-nment.  press,  and  edu- 
cational establishme  Its. 

If  all  this  is  so  much  concern  to  the  com- 
rades, that  they  pUn  extraordinary  meas- 
ures In  our  own  coui  try.  to  delude  us  about 
these  captive  naticns.  how  much  more 
should  we  do  to  ext^md  a  helping  hand  to 
the    i>€oples    who    art    thus    oppressed? 

We  should  have  th"m  In  our  dally  prayers: 
we  should  consider  them  in  our  effort  for 
the  preservation  of  the  free  world. 

And  all  the  while  we  must  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  so  Ihe  and  act  here  at  home 
that  we  will  give  evidence  of  our  faith  in 
the  forums  and  marketplaces  of  this  tiny 
world  In  which  we  live. 

Those  who  see  us  should  be  Impressed  by 
our  loyalty  to  God  and  our  patriotism  to  our 
country. 
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It  is  not  enough  to  condemn  communism. 
We  must  offer  something  better  to  replace 
It.  It  is  harmful  and.  Indeed,  an  evil  thing 
to  see  communism  in  every  good  work  re- 
quired for  a  better  social  order.  It  is  sinful 
to  falsely  accuse  and  deliberately  to  con- 
demn all  those  who  disagree  with  us  as  fol- 
lowing the  Communist  line. 

Some  antl-Communlsts  with  good  Inten- 
tions but  with  little  knowledge  and  no 
prudence  have  wrought  more  harm  by  their 
rash  statements  and  devastating  methods 
than  the  Communists  themselves. 

We  can  win  the  cold  war  if  we  are  strong 
enough  to  defend  ourselves  against  any 
power  that  would  be  desperate  enough  to 
attempt  the  domination  of  the  wcjrld.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  by  force  of  arms. 
But  the  most  modern  armaments  to  the 
maximum  degree  is  not  enough.  Power  alone 
cannot  save  us. 

Moral  fortitude,  the  basic  strength  of  a 
people,  must  reside  in  us  all. 

A  people  seduced  by  luxury  or  ease,  lulled 
by  a  consciousness  of  security — this  is  a  peo- 
ple of  relaxed  moral  fiber.  Those  who  are 
strong  are  ever  aware  of  those  inner  citadels 
of  the  spirit,  where  arms  are  powerless  and 
none  of  man's  enemies  In  this  wo.^ld  can 
enter  for  plunder  or  conquest. 

It  is  moral  strength  which  makes  :iations 
firm  under  chaMenge,  heroic  in  battle,  and 
mrgnnnlmous  In  victory.  The  truly  strong 
do  n   t  prov'ike  crisis;  they  know  how  to  wait 

Well  fortified  to  subdue  an  aggressor,  they 
have  peace  In  their  hearts,  constancy  in 
their  actions,  patience  in  their  undert;. kings, 
and  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  juslire. 

NEITHER    TIMID    NOR    RASH 

We  are  strong  if  we  conquer  ourseUes  be- 
fore conquering  others.  Moral  strength  is 
the  enemy  of  timidity  on  one  side.  iiUd  of 
rashness  on  the  other.  Tlie  timid  aation 
falls  to  defend  its  rights  or  lingers  In  inde- 
cision; the  destiny  of  a  timid  nation  Is  dls- 
appe.trance.  The  rash  nation,  on  the  other 
hand,  squanders  Its  energies  with  risk  after 
risk,  and  one  day  pays  a  high  prl:e  for 
Its  presumption. 

Moral  strength,  however,  gives  a  nation  a 
balanced  look  at  both  Its  mission  a  ad  its 
responsibility.  Such  a  nation  has  no  place 
for  the  easy  and  illusory  recourse  to  arms. 
It  does  not  put  its  full  confidence  in  the 
myth  of  force  as  the  essential  factor  l:i  true 
fxjwer. 

A  lack  of  this  moral  strength  in  a  nation 
never  fails  to  make  men  weak  and  wayward. 
It  advances  to  make  them  servile  toward 
their  neighbors  and  compromising  wit:i  evil. 
Instead  of  prosperity,  it  brings  ruin  and  It 
disintegrates  the  precious  traditions  o:'  even 
great  nations. 

It  is  not  then  the  will  to  power  but  the 
will  to  right,  not  force  but  justice,  that  must 
give  vitality  to  the  life  of  civilized  peoples. 
In  moral  strength  and  the  pursuit  of  right 
man  will  find  that  liberty  which  no  physical 
force  of  Itself  can  secure.  Force  alone.  :iakcd 
power  alone.  Is  a  principle  of  enslavement, 
not  liberty. 

In  the  spirit  of  faith  and  confidence  In 
Almighty  God  let  us  not  fight  materialism 
with  greater  materialism — but  with  the 
sword  of  the  spirit. 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.l   Sunday  Star, 

July  16,  1961] 
Spires  of  the  Spirit — "Thou  Aet  the  Man" 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 

the  U.S.  Senate) 

(Dedicated  to  Captive  Nations  Week) 

There   was   a  dictatorial  ruler  whose   will 

and  whim  was  a  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  all 

the  people.     Even  though  motivated  by  the 

rankest   self-indulgence,   his   word    was    the 

law.     He    was   the   state.     Every   lndlv:dual 

was  subject  to  his  master's  voice. 


This  Iron  ruler,  without  regard  for  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  a  valiant  soldier  of 
his  realm,  did  a  dastardly  thing.  Beguiled 
by  the  beauty  of  the  wife  of  a  trusted  and 
devoted  member  of  his  armed  forces,  and 
while  this  fighting  man  was  away  battling 
for  his  commrxnder's  cause,  the  despotic 
head  of  state  by  royal  compulsion  took  unto 
himself  the  admired  and  lawful  wife  of  the 
absent  defender  of  the  king's  Interests. 
Then,  to  cover  up  his  adulterous  behavior, 
the  soldier  whose  spouse  the  head  of  state 
had  stolen  was,  by  his  order,  put  In  the  fore- 
front cf  an  assault  on  the  entrenched  enemy. 
It  was  certain  there  would  come  out  no  sur- 
vivors And  so  the  soldier  was  killed  In  bat- 
tic.  a  victim  of  his  master's  lust. 

But  now  there  flashes  upon  the  screen  of 
remembrance  a  vivid  Bible  narrative.  The 
villain  of  this  despicable  deed  is  none  other 
than  King  David.  The  wronged  wife  Is 
Bathsheba.  and  the  murdered  husband  is 
Urlas.  At  this  Juncture  there  strides  Into 
the  scene  a  stern  figure  who  speaks  for  honor 
and  decency  and  of  individual  rights  vio- 
lated by  a  contemptible  despotism.  For  here 
the  coTiSclence-haunted  David  Is  confronted 
by  Nathan,  the  prophet  of  God,  who  know- 
ing the  facts  the  king  had  tried  to  hide  faces 
the  royal  culprit  with  withering  scorn. 

But  first,  holding  back  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  and  his  prophecy  of  disaster,  Nathan 
tp!:s  David  a  story.  As  the  king  is  also  a 
high  Judge,  he  requests  his  verdict  on  the 
c.^sc  depicted.  To  his  royal  audience  cf  one 
the  prophet  proceeds  with  his  dramatic  por- 
trayal : 

"There  were  two  men  in  a  certain  cltv. 
The  one  rich  and  the  other  poor.  The  rich 
man  had  very  many  flocks  and  herds,  but  the 
poor  man  had  nothing  but  one  little  ewe 
lamb  which  he  had  bought.  And  he  brought 
It  up,  and  It  grew  up  with  him  and  hi-: 
children:  It  used  to  eat  of  his  morsel  and 
drink  from  his  cup  and  lie  on  his  bosom— 
and  It  was  like  a  daughter  to  him.  And  thprc 
came  a  traveler  unto  the  rich  man,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  take  one  of  his  own  flock 
to  prepare  for  the  wayfarer  who  had  come 
to  him;  but  he  took  the  poor  man's  lamb 
and  prepared  it  for  the  man  who  had  come 
10  him." 

The  prophet's  simple  story  is  a  masterpiece 
of  pathos  and  power  ranking  with  the  para- 
bles of  Jesus.  It  was  lifted  up  so  effectively 
that  David,  even  with  a  scarlet  letter  upon 
his  own  life,  blurted  out  in  righteous  indig- 
nation: "As  the  Lord  hveth,  the  man  who 
v.ould  do  this  deserves  to  die.  He  shall 
restore  the  lamb  fourfold  because  he  did 
this  thing  and  because  he  had  no  pity." 

And  as  David  thus  Judged  another,  he 
perceived  not  that  the  sordid  story  was  a 
mirror  reflecting  his  own  guilty  features. 
Then  Nathan  thundered,  and  his  words  were 
like  forked  lightning,  "Thou  art  the  man  " 

If  a  modern  dictator  could  only  look,  he 
would  see  his  own  hypocritical  countenance 
in  that  ancient  looking  glass.  The  pungent 
story  throws  a  searchlight  on  today's  cap- 
tive nations.  A  ruthless  dictatorial  conspir- 
acy against  the  whole  world,  with  tongue  i.i 
cheek,  hurls  vehement  charges  against  the 
free  countries  It  has  marked  as  Its  ultimrue 
victims.  The  greatest  colonizer  of  the 
20th  century,  for  Instance,  charges  the 
world's  most  altruistic  democracy,  America, 
with  enslavement  designs  against  little  Cuba, 
which  It  freed  from  tyranny  years  ago.  It 
is  the  outburst  of  the  guilty  David  all  over 
again. 

Tl-.e  Kremlin  conspirators  cry  to  higli 
hca\cn  about  the  sins  of  the  "imperialists."' 
Every  crime  on  the  calendar  is  listed  as 
being  perpetrated  by  the  free  world.  These 
farfetched.  lurid  allegations  are  but  reflec- 
tions of  the  nefarious  plots  of  the  Soviet 
robber  regime. 

In  Captive  Nations  Week,  free  America 
Joins  In  a  mighty  countercharge  so  that  all 
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the  world  may  hear,  "Thou  art  the  cul- 
prit." That  cry  Is  augmented  by  the  sup- 
pressed voices  of  uncounted  millions  who 
against  their  will  have  been  dragged  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain — their  people  enslaved, 
their  resources  confiscated  to  strengjthen 
their  enemy,  like  the  little  ewe  lamb,  their 
cherished  national  traditions  trampled  In  the 
dust.  They  cry  from  their  shackled  serfdom 
to  the  pious  mouthlngs  of  their  arrogant 
captors,  "Thou  art  the  man." 

In  reply  to  the  lying  perfidy  of  aggressive 
communism  which  Insults  Intelligence  by 
offering  Its  specious  brand  of  coexistence, 
free  America  Joins  with  Hungary  and 
Rumania,  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland,  and 
all  the  other  peoples  now  in  chains  crying. 
"Thou  art  the  man." 

Back  of  that  repeated  reminder  which  so 
angers  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  has 
decreed  that  each  year,  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world,  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  observed 
in  America.  A  hundred  and  eighty  million 
freemen,  this  week  and  every  week,  put 
ditto  marks  under  the  words  of  Gen.  Dwight 
Elsenhower:  "There  can  be  no  true  peace 
which  involves  acceptation  of  the  status  quo 
In  which  we  find  Injustice  to  many  nations, 
and  repression  of  human  beings  on  a  gigantic 
scale." 

And  so,  with  its  ringing  assertion.  "Thou 
art  the  man,"  Captive  Nations  Week  serves 
notice  on  the  Kremlin  where  there  are  two 
dead  dictators  and  another  still  living  in  a 
fool's  folly  Imagining  a  vain  thing,  that  no 
rocket-rattling  will  ever  make  America  for- 
get her  vows  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of 
atrocities  now  being  perpetrated,  until  the 
submerged  peoples  are  rescued  from  the  in- 
vader and  their  soil  no  longer  defiled  by 
this  abomination. 


National  Captive  Nations  Committee.  Inc. — 
Report  II 

Dear  friend  and  member,  last  year,  prior 
to  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  reported  to 
you  our  activities  and  plans.  As  you  know, 
the  week  was  a  huge  success,  so  much  so 
that  our  conunittee  continued  in  operation 
throughout  the  year.  This  was  made  pos- 
sible by  several  generous  contributions  from 
persons  and  groups. 

With  the  approach  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  this  July  16-22  we  are  reporting  to  you 
again  on  what  has  transpired  and  what 
Is  being  planned  for  the  months  ahead  and 
beyond.  Our  continued  success  in  this  basic 
Interest  of  our  Nation  depends,  of  course, 
on  your  unstinting  siipport. 

ORGANIZATION 

1.  Because  of  the  continuation  of  the  cold 
war  and  the  strategic  Importance  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee will  operate  on  a  year-around  basis, 
provided  that  sufficient  contributions  are 
forthcoming  from  members  and  groups. 

2.  The  policy  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  entirely  In  line  with  the  resolution  or 
Public  Law  86-90,  designed  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  captive  nations  and  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  the  Russian  people. 

3.  Our  function  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Infcrmatlonal  and  educational, 
serving  as  a  clearinghouse. 

4.  Close  attention  is  being  given  to  legis- 
lative and  executive  developments  dealing 
with  the  captive  nations. 

5.  Membership  Increases  have  compelled  a 
small  partial  listing  on  our  current  sta- 
tionery. This  was  necessarily  adjusted  for 
geographical.  Institutional,  and  similar  con- 
siderations aimed  at  the  broadest  cross- 
section  of  our  society.  As  before,  the  com- 
plete  list   will   appear  on   publications,   etc. 


HIGHLIGHTS  SINCE  AUCl'ST   I960 

1.  Collation  of  major  accessible  data  on 
Captive  Nations  Week  1960  and  publication 
in  the  Congbessional  Record,  volume  106 
part  13.  pages  17675-17694 

2.  Extensivf-  replies  and  re.sponses  to  in- 
quiries concerning  the  week  and  its  future. 

3.  Further  distribution  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  brochure;  over  15,000  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. 

4.  Information  and  successive  releases  on 
Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  issue  af  colonialism 

5.  Statements  from  Kennedy  and  Nixon 
on  captive  nations  during  campaign  (Con- 
gressional Rkcord.  Mar.  8.  1961.  pp  3524- 
3525. 

6.  Opposition  to  Ill-advised  action  de- 
grading Champion  of  Liberty  .stamp  series 
by  new  administration 

7.  Proposals  to  Kennedy  administration  on 
observances  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  1961 

8.  Educatiorial  support  of  H.  Res  211  to 
establish  a  Sp>ecial  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  (Congressional  Record. 
Mar.  8.  pp.  3518-3543. 

9.  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
distribution  o;"  data  on  H.  Res  211  brought 
wide  support  3f  measure,  here  and  abroad. 

10.  Informa-Jon  sent  on  Freedom  Acad- 
emy bill,  now  before  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

11.  Respons«is  to  offers  of  international 
coordination  on  week's  observance  in  Eu- 
rope. Latin  America.  Asia. 

plans   ArJD   POINTS   FOR   WEEK    196  1 

1.  In  a  new  development  we  are  urging 
local  committees  to  follow  Chicago  and  New 
York,  where  the  mayors  have  been  ap- 
proached to  fcrm  an  official,  all-city  Captive 
Nations  Week  Committee  preparing  official 
observances. 

2.  Because  cf  its  striking  success  in  1960. 
the  same  format  of  local  activity  as  given 
in  the  Captive  Nations  Week  brochure  is 
being  urged  for  this  July. 

3.  Some  specific  themes  for  week  -fa  i  H. 
Res.  211  (now  before  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee); (b)  crea.tion  of  executive  agency  on 
captive  natlouH  and  Cabinet  officer;  (c)  com- 
memorative Captive  Nations  Week  stamp 
and  recovery  of  Champion  of  Liberty  series; 
(d)  passage  oi'  Freedom  Academy  bill;  (c) 
development  of  cold  war  strategy  and  ap- 
paratus. 

4.  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
plans:  (a)  Presidential  and  congressional 
observances  of  week;  (b)  reprints  of  proc- 
lamation and  addresses;  (c)  newsletter. 

Your  generotis  support  will  enable  us  to 
furnish  the  guidance  and  inspiration  to- 
ward a  more  successful  week  than  last 
year's. 

Lev  E.  Dobri*nsky. 

Chairman. 


Themes  of  Captive  Nations  Week  1961 
("As  a  Member  of  that  body  [Senate]  I 
have  continually  spoken  in  behalf  of  the 
eventual  freedom  of  the  captive  peoples. 
I'll  state  here  what  I  have  been  declaring 
throughout  thifi  campaign:  We  must  never— 
at  any  summit,  in  any  tieaty  declaration,  in 
our  words,  or  even  in  our  minds — recognize 
Soviet  domination  of  Eastern  Europe  This 
Is  the  theme  o.-;  Captive  Nations  Week,  and 
it  must  be  furthered  in  future  observ- 
ances, Indeed,  t^iroughout  the  period  of  every 
year  until  complete  freedom  is  attained" — 
John  F.  KenniKly  (Congressional  Record, 
Mar.  8,  1961.  p.  S524.)  ) 

1.  A  firm  stand  without  any  compromise 
on  West  Berlin:  The  issue  of  West  Berlin 
Is  part  of  the  issue  of  a  free  reunited  Ger- 
many, and  thlc,  Is  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  issue  of  the  captive  nations. 

2.  A  determined  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  U.N  :  Mainland 
China  Is  the  largest  of  all  captive   nations. 


Its  hope  of  eventual  freedom  is  in  Taiwan 
There  is  nothing  Inevitable  about  Peiping 
being  in  the  UN.     Here.  too.  no  compromise. 

3.  The  passage  of  House  Resolution  211 
and  similar  resolutions  proposing  the  crea- 
tion of  a  special  House  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations:  The  necessity  for  such  a 
committee  has  been  ably  set  forth  in  congres- 
sional discussion  (Congressional  Record. 
Mar  8.  1961,  pp  3518-3543:  Mar.  27.  pp.  4927- 
4028;  May  10,  pp.  7738-7744;  May  24.  pp. 
8851   8853;   June  14.  pp.  10413-10421). 

4.  The  passage  of  the  Freedom  Academy 
bill  in  this  Congress;  We  shall  surely  con- 
tinue to  lose  the  cold  war  until  we  decide 
to  develop  a  cold  war  strategy  and  apparatus. 
The  captive  nations  resolution  is  the  basis 
for  such  a  strategy;  the  establishment  of  a 
Freedom  .^cademy  is  an  essential  of  the 
apjuratus 

5  The  activation  of  the  Kersten  amend- 
ment to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  with  ref- 
erence to  Cuba:  What  we  failed  to  do  10 
years  ago  with  regard  to  the  captive  na- 
tions. The  fact  of  a  near-captive  nation 
existing  at  our  doorstep  should  awaken  us 
to  the  need  of  forming  units  of  free  Cuba 

6.  The  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  the  non- 
Ru.ssian  nations  in  the  U.S.S  R  :  It  Is 
strange.  Indeed,  that  the  enemy  in  effect 
determines  the  shifts  in  Voice  of  America 
frequencies  as,  for  example,  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  while  we  virtually  leave  his 
vulnerable  areas  untouched,  eg.  Turkestan 
and  the  Caucasus. 

7  The  restoration  and  extension  of  the 
Ch.amplon  of  Liberty  stamp  series:  The  good- 
will impact  of  these  stamps  has  been  well 
demonstrated.  The  action  of  our  postal 
authorities  to  downgrade  the  series  is  mysti- 
fying, especially  when  many  fighters  of  free- 
dom among  the  captive  nations  teg..  Shev- 
chenko  in  Ukraine)  should  be  appropriately 
honored. 

8.  The  creation  of  an  executive  agency  on 
the  self-determination  of  the  captive  na- 
tions: Such  an  agency  would  steadily  focus 
world  attention  on  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia  and,  by  deed,  attest  to  our 
policy  of  never  acquiescing  to  their  perma- 
nent captivity. 


Downgrading  of  Champion   of  Libehtt 
Stamps  Held  "Irrational" 

The  charge  was  made  today  by  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  that  the 
Postal  Department  "appears  to  be  plainly 
irrational"  In  downgrading  the  Champion  of 
Liberty  stamp  series.  In  letters  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  Post  OflBce 
Committees,  the  chairman  of  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee,  I>r.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sky  of  Georgetown  University,  declared  the 
Department  is  making  a  serious  error  in  re- 
ducing the  significance  of  "this  medium  for 
people-to-people  contact,"  He  urged  the 
members  to  Influence  the  restoration  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  series,  which  will  be  a  major 
theme  of  Captive  Nations  Week  beginning 
July   16. 

Three  Champion  of  Liberty  stamps  were 
issued  last  year.  The  present  administration 
has  reduced  the  number  to  one  and  in  letters 
to  legislatfjrs  it  cast  doubt  on  the  series'  con- 
tinuance. 

Professor  Dobriansky.  in  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  the  stamps  in  the  cold-war 
struggle,  argues  that  "there  are  dozens  of 
freedom  fighters  honored  by  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  Europe  and  Asia  who  deserve  our 
knowledgeable  praise,"  He  cited  the  current 
case  of  Ukraine's  Shevchenko.  He  also  called 
upxjn  the  legislators  to  thwart  Khrushchev's 
present  propaganda  play  aimed  at  influenc- 
ing the  President  not  to  issue  a  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution.  The  incongruous  In- 
dependence Day  message  sent  by  Khrushchev 
and  reports  of  growing  cleavage  between 
Moscow  and  Peiping  are  part  of  this  play, 
Dr    Dobriansky  declared. 


A  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  Ls    itlached. 

Nationa:.  Captive  Nations 

Committee,  Inc.. 
Wos/ifnj  ton.  DC.  July  6. 1961. 
Dear  Friend  or  Freedom  :  Millions  of 
Americans  are  prepa  Ing  to  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week  begiming  July  16.  One  of 
the  major  themes  o;  the  week  will  be  the 
restora*ion  and  expa  islon  of  the  Champion 
of  Liberty  stamp  sei  les.  We  strongly  urge 
that  you.  as  a  member  of  the  Post  Office 
Committee,  do  everything  possible  to  realize 
this  objective  In  the  Interest  of  our  Nation 
and  its  cold  war  struggle. 

The  ill -advised  dec  sion  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  downgradt  the  Champion  of  Lib- 
erty stamp  series  is  most  disquieting  and 
even  appears  to  be  plainly  Irrational.  It 
contradicts  not  only  •  he  spirit  of  the  forth- 
coming observance  b  it  also  the  many  dec- 
larations of  the  Pre;  ident  himself,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  state  of  the  Union  address: 
"We  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Eastern 
European  peoples."  >6  shown  by  the  Impact 
of  the  Masaryk  and  Paderewskl  stamps,  this 
series  has  been  one  of  our  most  effective 
media  for  the  expression  of  these  feelings 
and  the  cultivation  cf  friendship  with  the 
captive  peoples. 

If  the  present  posal  authorities  simply 
desire  to  be  different  f  "om  their  predecessors, 
the  wise  course  Is  to  expand  the  series  and 
truly  develop  a  prec.ous  philatelic  album 
of  freedom.  There  a-e  dozens  of  freedom 
fighters  honored  by  the  captive  peoples  of 
Europe  and  Asia  who  c  eserve  our  knowledge- 
able praise.  A  current  case  in  point  Is  Taras 
Shevchenko  of  Ukraiiie.  As  shown  by  the 
enclosed  Lesinski  resolution.  Congress  saw 
fit  last  year  to  honor  Shevchenko's  Centen- 
nial, but  the  Postmister  General  thinks 
otherwise;  in  self-contradictory  replies  to 
inquiries  made  by  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  Shevchenko  stami,  the  Department  as- 
serts It  "carefully  corsidered"  the  proposal 
although  It  already  de  :ided  not  to  Issue  any 
of  such  stamps  this  year. 

The  importance  of  this  medium  for  peo- 
ple-to-people contact  (Uinnot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  A  serious  error  Is  being  made 
by  our  postal  authoi  Ities  where  we  have 
everything  to  gain.  Including  a  final  gain, 
and  nothing  to  lose.  The  obscurity  that 
surrounds  the  Depaitment's  reasons  for 
downgrading  the  Chanplon  of  Liberty  stamp 
series  deserves  your  attention. 

When  Khrushchev  is  using  every  propa- 
ganda trick  (eg.,  his  July  4  message  to  the 
President  and  ostensible  Moscow-Peiplng 
Cleavage)  to  influence  the  President  In  not 
Issuing  a  Captive  Nat  ons  Week  proclama- 
tion, you  can  counter  his  attempts  by  em- 
phasizing now  the  Importance  of  this  series 
to  our  natural  allies,  the  captive  nations. 
With  many  grateful  hanks  for  your  care- 
ful Inquiry  Into  this  mi.tter  and  in  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  freedori  animating  Captive 
Nations  Week.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lev   S.  Dobrlanskt, 

Chairman. 

National  Captive  Nati3ns  Committee,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.C. 
JVNE  29.  1961. — Captive  Nations  Week. 
sponsored  by  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  in  implementation  of  Public  Law 
86-90.  will  be  observed  this  year  from  Sun- 
d:iy.  July  16,  through  Saturday,  July  22.  In 
announcing  plans  today  for  the  second  anni- 
versary observance  of  ihe  week.  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky,  chairman  cf  the  committee  and 
professor  of  economics  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, stated  that  major  themes  this  year 
would  be  "a  firm  policy  on  Berlin  and  deter- 
mined opposition  to  tl  e  admission  of  Red 
China  into  the  United  Nations."  A  list  of 
additional  themes  Is  attached. 


In  coordination  with  the  National  Captive 
Nationa  Committee,  the  assembly  of  captive 
nations,  American  Friends  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions and  other  groupe,  cities  throughout 
the  country  will  Join  In  ceremonies  reaffirm- 
ing the  belief  that  "our  freedom  will  be  se- 
cure only  when  all  men  everywhere  are  free  " 
Mayor  Daley  In  Chicago  and  Mayor  Wagner 
In  New  York  City,  among  many  others,  are 
sponsoring  huge  citywlde  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Dobriansky,  who  originated  and  au- 
thored the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution. 
said:  "The  1960  observance  was  so  successful 
that  the  vehemence  and  vituperation  of  Mos- 
cow and  its  puppets  exceeded  that  of  Khni- 
shche\'s  explosion  the  year  before.  We  in- 
tend   to   surpass  last  year's  successes. 

"The  committee  is  now  looking  forward  ;o 
an  early  proclamation  of  the  week  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
claimed the  week  tw:ce.  in  1959  and  19C0, 
and  on  the  basis  of  President  Kennedy's  ex- 
pressed feelings  in  the  past,  we  expect  him  to 
issue  the  proclamation  soon." 

The  National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
which  depends  on  contributions  to  carry  out 
Its  year-around  program  of  Informing  the 
public  on  developments  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries,  has  a  growing  membership  ot 
university  presidents,  labor  leaders,  church 
officials.  Industry  executives,  newspaper  edi- 
tors, publishers,  and  civic,  patriotic,  and 
ethnic  groups.  It  Is  headed  by  a  newly 
elected  Board  of  Directors.  In  addition  to 
Chairman  Dobriansky.  the  Board  consists  of: 
Col.  Charles  H.  Kraus,  vice  chairman;  Col. 
Daniel  F.  Boone,  executive  director;  Mrs. 
C<^jlby  B'jwdcn,  secretary-treasurer;  and  John 
T.  Doclittle,  assistant  secretary.  Seventeen 
Senators  and  sixty-five  Congressmen  com- 
jrlfac  the  honorary   comm.ittee   membership. 


National  Captive  Nations 

CoMMrrTEE,  Inc., 
Wa'ihington,  DC,  June  28,  1961. 

Dfjvr  Friend  op  Freedom;  Because  of  the 
heavy  and  varied  demands  made  on  our  re- 
sources, we  appeal  to  you  In  this  manner  to 
Join  with  us  and  millions  of  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation  In  the  observance  of 
the  second  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  this  July  16-22. 

The  profound  fear  and  fright  that  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution In  1959  caused  Khrushchev  and  colo- 
nial Moscow  Is  an  unforgettable  episode  of 
our  history.  In  the  Nixon  exchange,  in  his 
foreign  affairs  article  of  August  1959,  and  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Soviet  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  Khrushchev  openly  disclosed  his 
concern  over  any  possible  Implementation  of 
the  resolution.  Last  year  Moscow  and  Its 
colonial  puppets  reacted  even  more  vehe- 
mently than  In  1959. 

Unfortunately,  we  failed  to  Implement  the 
resolution  and  to  strike  Moscow  where  it 
hurts  most,  namely,  its  colonialism  and  Im- 
perialism both  within  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  cold  war  it  wouldn't  require 
much  to  deflate  and  accurately  present  the 
Image  of  Russian  power.  Russia,  without  the 
dozen  captive  non-Russian  nations  now  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  only  a  second- 
rate  power. 

In  coordination  with  the  activities  of  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  Nations,  American 
Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations  and  other 
groups,  this  committee  requests  that  you  give 
full  expression  In  Congress  to  the  themes  of 
this  year's  Captive  Nations  Week.  They  are 
list^'d  on  the  attached  page.  We  would  ap- 
preciate, too,  your  writing  to  the  President 
for  an  early  proclamation  of  the  week.  On 
the  basis  of  President  Kennedy's  expressed 
views  about  the  resolution,  as  given  on  the 
attached  page,  we  are  hopeful  that  he  will 
release  Uiis  soon. 

With  grateful  thanks  for  your  cooperation 
and  best  personal  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Lev  E.  Dobriansky. 


Press  Release  of  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  ifcc,  Washington,  D.C,  Sun- 
D.^Y,  Jclt  16,  1961 

President  Kennedys  proclamation  for  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Inspires  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation  to  make  this  week  s 
observance  the  best  yet.  The  proclamation 
underlines  the  necessity  for  focusing  Ameri- 
can attention  and  action  on  all  the  captive 
nations,  including  those  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, •'until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

la  all  major  cities  and  Innumerable  towns 
throughout  the  country  Captive  Natn^ns 
Week  (July  16-22 1  is  now  being  ot>served. 
Led  by  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  the  city  of 
Chicago  is  staging  a  huge  official  observance. 
In  New  York  City,  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  is 
heading  a  similar  observance.  The  city  of 
Buffalo  is  conducting  week-long  activities 
under  the  auspices  of  a  citizens  committee 
headed  by  Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedita.  The  an- 
niversary IS  being  observed  also  In  Phila- 
delphia. Cleveland.  Detroit,  San  Francisco, 
Omahn.  Houston,  Orlando,  and  many  other 
cities.  Even  In  far-off  Formosa,  American 
Captive  Nations  Week  Is  being  commemo- 
rated by  coordinated  activity.  Many  Gov- 
ernors, as  well  as  mayors,  have  Issued 
proclamations. 

Dr.  Lev  E  Dobriansky,  chairman  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  hailed 
the  President's  proclamation,  saying:  "It 
couldn't  have  been  Issued  at  a  better  time, 
with  the  Moscow-fabricated  Berlin  crisis 
staring  us  in  the  face  and  the  insidious 
movement  to  get  the  Red  Chinese  into  the 
United  Nations.  Nobody  knows  better  than 
Moscow  that  it  cannot  possibly  afford  a  hot 
global  war  because  it  cannot  even  trust  its 
own  armed  forces,  half  of  which  are  made 
up  of  captives  from  the  numerous  subju- 
gated non-Russian  nationa  In  the  U££.R." 
The  National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
which  is  headed  by  an  honorary  committee 
of  17  Senators  and  65  Congressmen  and 
which  is  composed  of  leaders  from  all  walks 
of  life,  has  been  coordinating  local  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  activities  throughout  the 
country. 


Press  Release  FIiom  the  Office  of  the 
Matoe,  Citt  of  Chicago 

Mayor  Daley  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  arrange  a  program  to 
mark  Captive  Nations  W'eek  in  Chicago. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  established  by 
a  Joint  congressional  resolution  in  1959  and 
was  proclaimed  by  President  Eisenhower  In 
1959  and  1960,  and  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1961. 

Tlie  week  July  16-22  has  been  designated 
for  this  week's  observance  In  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  committee  is  headed  by 
Joseph  McCarthy,  Medal  of  Honor  winner. 
Also  on  the  committee  are:  Gen.  Lawrence 
Whiting;  Gen.  Paul  Holland,  Catholic  War 
Veterans  and  Military  Order  of  the  World 
War;  Eric  Smith,  commander  of  the  Cook 
County  Council  of  the  American  Legion: 
Arthur  J.  Miller,  State  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  and  Walter 
Vertan. 

Other  committee  members  are: 

S.  Yeusof  Amen,  Catherine  Dienes,  John 
Duzansky,  Dr.  Julius  Hoveny,  Richard  Ko- 
lenda.  Arthur  Koegel,  Dr.  O.  L.  Seffer.  Viktor 
Vitamme,   and  Judge  Alfred  F.   Wells. 


Program  for  Captive  Nations  Day,  Sunday, 
Jl-ly  16,  1961,  at  Band  Shell,  Grant  Park 

Col.  Joseph  McCarthy,  U.S.M.C.  Reserve, 
chairman,  Chicago  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Presiding:  Chairman.  Captive  Nations  Day 
program,  the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Rosten- 
KowSKi.  Member  of  Congress. 

Procession  of  flags  and  national  groups. 

Posting  of  United  Statea  and  Chicago 
flags:  Chicago  Fire  Department  color  guard. 
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National  Anthem:  Louis  Sudler. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Cornelius  Tessenyl.  Grace 
United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chiu-ch. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance:  Led  by  the  Honor- 
able EowAso  J.  Derwinski,  Member  of 
Congress. 

Choral  selections:  Captive  Nations  Choir 
composed  of  singers  from  the  many  choirs 
and  choruses  of  the  churches  and  singing 
societies  of  Chicago. 

The  captive  nations  hymn:  God  Bless 
America. 

Address:  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  national 
chairman.  Captive   Nations   Committee. 

Address:  The  Honorable  Ray  J.  Madden, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Reading  of  resolution:  The  Honorable 
Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Member  of  Congress. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Algimantiis  Kezys,  S.J  . 
Lithuanian  Jesuit  Fathers  of  Chicago. 


The   CrrY    of   Buffalo    Officially    Salutes 

Captive  Nations  Week   Observance,  July 

16  Through  23,  1961 
message  from  the   mayor.  frank  a.   sedita 

As  we  approach  the  second  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  the  leaders 
of  Imperial  Russia  are  again  beating  the 
drums  of  war.  This  threat  is  symbolized  by 
the  third  Russian  provocation  over  Berlin, 
that  is,  the  Russian  challenge  to  the  right 
of  the  people  of  free  Berlin  to  remain  free. 
But  the  issue  involved  goes  much  further 
than  Berlin.  It  Involves  the  basic  issue  of 
freedom  versus  slavery,  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship versus  representative  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  Russian  Communists  have  been  wag- 
ing a  relentless  war  against  all  civilizations 
during  the  past  40  years.  Their  path  of 
armed  aggression,  subversion  and  terror  has 
engulfed  more  than  a  score  of  once  free  and 
Independent  nations.  Today  they  boldly 
proclaim  a  goal  of  world  empire  and  openly 
boast  that  they  will  "bury  us." 

Paced  with  this  threat,  our  thoughts  turn 
to  the  defense  of  our  beloved  nation  and 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom's  cause  every- 
where In  our  troubled  world.  In  times  of 
international  crisis  we  seek  allies  with  equal 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
Justice,  which  are  the  hallmark  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  The  people  of  the  captive, 
non-Russian  nations  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain form  an  Indispensable  segment  of  the 
alliances  we  seek.  They  are  the  unwilling 
captives  of  Godless  communism  and  the 
victims  of  its  dally  terror.  Their  refusal  to 
accept  the  sdlen  regimes  Imposed  upon  them 
together  with  their  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  national  Independence  mark  them  as 
worthy  partners  In  an  alliance  of  honor  with 
all  who  love  liberty. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
policy,  has  declared  that  "the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  independence  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  these  sub- 
merged nations  constitutes  a  powerful  de- 
terrent to  war  and  one  of  the  best  hopes 
for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace."  I  would  add 
that  no  Red  dictator  will  dare  to  launch 
a  new  world  war  in  the  certain  knowledge 
the  non-Russian  people  In  the  captive  na- 
tions will  rise  up  In  support  of  freedom's 
cause.  It  Is,  therefore.  Imperative  that  we 
keep  alive  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations,  to  manifest  our  con- 
cern for  their  present  plight  and  to  strength- 
en our  historic  alliance  with  them 

It  is  for  those  high  purposes  that  I,  as 
mayor  of  Buffalo,  have  appointed  a  citizens 
committee  to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Our  city  takes  pride  In  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  our  citizens  trace  their  national  and  cul- 
tural origins  to  the  nations  we  shall  honor 
during  that  week.  Strong  family  ties  exist 
between  those  citizens  and  the  people  of 
Poland,  Hungary,  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Latvia. 
Estonia,  Bulgaria  Croatia,  East  Germany, 
Albania.  Macedonia,  Armenia.    We  must  use 


those  ties,  supported  by  a  rededicatlon  to  the 
American  principles  of  liberty  and  national 
independence,  to  find  the  way  to  peace  with 
justice  for  all  nations  and  peoples. 

highlights  of  events 
Sunday,  July  16:  Prayers  and  rellgiou.s  ob- 
servances in  churches  of  the  city. 

At  4  p.m.:  Ci\ic  opening  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  at  McKi.iley  Monument,  in  front  of 
city  hall. 

1    National  anthem 

2.  Presentation  of  colors. 

3.  Invocation:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  J 
Wozniak,  director.  Catholic  Charities  of 
Buffalo. 

4  Placing  of  captive  nations  flags. 

5  Reading  ol  mayor's  procluinatlon. 

6  Benediction:  Rev.  Richard  Pebel,  Mount 
Tabor  Lutheran  Church.  Buffalo.  NY 

7.  Retire  the  colors. 

Wednesday,  July  19,  12  noon;  Civic  lunch- 
eon, sponsored,  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  ol 
Buffalo,  Inc..  in  the  Golden  Ballroom.  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel.  Speaker,  Senator  Thomas  J 
DoDD.  of  Connecticut.    Tickets.  $2.50. 

Sunday.  July  23,  9  p.m.:  Festival  of  nations 
at  Delaware  Park — Buffalo  Community  Or- 
chestra, Peter  Gorecki,  conducting  A  pag- 
eant of  songs  and  dances  ol  the  captive 
nations.  Speaker.  Hon.  Frank  A  Sedita, 
mayor  of  Buffalo. 

All  events  are  open  to  the  public.  No  ad- 
mission charge  will  be  made  except  for  the 
civic  luncheon  on  Wednesday.  July  19.  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

citizens  committee  to  observe  captive  na- 
tions week 

Honorary  chairman:  Hon.  Frank  A.  Sedita, 
mayor  of  BuffaJo. 

Chairman:  Dr.  Edward  M.  O'Connor. 

Director  of  special  projects:  Canlsius  Col- 
lege. 

Counsel:    H.  Bushwell  Roberts. 

Senior  depuy  corporation  counsel:  city 
of  Buffalo. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    COMMITTEF 

Raymond  J.  Balvamowski.  commander.  Erie 
County  American  Legion. 

Andrew  Dlakun,  Erie  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Bernhard  Epermanis,  Latvians  of  Buffalo 
and  Vicinity. 

John  A.  Faltjn.  president,  Polish  American 
Congress  of  Wk  tern  New  York. 

Dr.    John   M.    Juhasz.    Actio    Hungarica. 

James  L.  Kt-ne,  president,  Buffalo  AFL- 
CIO  Council. 

Francis  M.  K.ndel.  chairman  United  .\nti- 
Communlst  Action  Committee  of  We.stern 
New  York. 

Rev.  Stephen  Lackovic,  Croatian  Societies 
of  Western  New  York. 

Alex  Marashi,  Albanian  Independence 
Committee. 

Hon.  George  M.  Martin,  Commissioner  of 
Parks. 

Romas  Maslullonis,  Lithuanian  Club  of 
Buffalo. 

Joseph  P.  McNamara,  Erie  Cuiinty  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Dr.  Chris  Mladenoff,  president,  Buffalo 
Chapter,  Bulgarian   National   Front. 

Emery  Molnar,  United  Anti-Communist 
Action  Comml-tee  of  Western  New  York 

Marian  Morozevych,  Organization  for  De- 
fense of  Four  Freedoms  of  Ukraine 

Peter  OJa,  Estonian  Club  of  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Henry  J.  Osinski.  president.  Central 
Council  of  Polish  Organizations. 

Nick  Paluca  president.  Albanian  Group  of 
Buffalo. 

Dr.  Bohdan  F.  Pawluwic?.  Polish  Veterans 
in  Exile  Assoclat  ion. 

Dr.  Nestor  Procyk,  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America 

Charles  Schnobrick.  commander.  Erie 
County  Council  VPW. 

Jivko  ShimenofT.  Secretary,  Macedonian 
Organizations. 


Dr  Laszlo  Szimonicz,  Hungarian  Freedom 
Flgliters  Association. 

Marian  Szcztlik,  Representative  of  Nowy 
Swiat 

Albert  J.  Weinert.  Edmund  Campion  So- 
ciety 

Ragib  Zukic,  Croatian  Guardians  of  Lib- 
erty 

The  Secretariat  Lawrence  A.  Marinelll, 
William  Weiss,  John  Strauss. 
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Why   Captive  Nations  Week? 

To  preserve  freedom  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

To  promote  freedom  in  the  enslaved  world 

To  make  all  aware  of  those  who  lack  free- 
dom 

To  give  hope  to  those  who  aspire  to  free- 
dfjm. 

Thes<»  are  the  captive  i^ations  Albania, 
Aiiuenia.  Azerbaijan,  Bulgaria.  Caucasus. 
Mainland  China,  Cossackia,  Croatia.  Czechia. 
East  Germany,  Estonia,  Georgia,  HuuKary, 
Idel-Ural.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam.  Poland.  Rumafl^ia,  Slovakia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Turkestan,  Ukraine.  White 
Ruthenia 

Tu  believe  that  we  may  preserve  our  free- 
dom while  these  nations  remain  enslaved 
IS  foolish  and  suicidal  indeed.  Each  and 
every  American  must  understand  and  take 
part  in  the  battle  to  keep  man  a  free  and 
Independent  being  under  God  The  battle  l.^ 
here  and  overseas:  within  our  boundaries  in 
education  and  material  assistance:  over.sea.s 
in  the  giving  of  hope  and  eventual  aid  For 
now,  every  crack  in  the  Iron  Curtain  must 
become  an  echo  chamber  for  freedom's  voice. 

For  the  past  few  years  Moscow  has  reape<t 
cold  war  succe.sses  because  the  West  allowed 
Itself  to  be  confused,  divided  and  deceived 
by  Russian  propaganda,  basically  to  the 
effect  that  unless  the  West  accepts  Khru- 
shchev's terms  of  "peaceful  coexistence  "  the 
alternative  is  total  destruction  by  atomic 
warfare.  This,  of  course.  Is  the  perennial 
bluff  and  bluster  of  Khrushchev,  his  method, 
which  unfortunately  has  been  very  effective 
The  recent  cynical  and  reckle.sjs  Soviet  p<A\- 
cies  in  the  Congn,  Laos,  and  Cuba,  and  es- 
pecially the  present  aggressive  policies  in 
Berlin,  only  confirm  what  has  long  been  es- 
tablished as  undeniable  truth:  no  "peaceful 
coexistence"  is  possible  with  Moscow,  because 
Communist  Russia  is  irrevocably  determined 
to  conquer  the  entire  world  and  to  estab- 
lish a  global  Soviet  state.  None  other  than 
Khrushchev  himself  has  repeated  time  and 
again  his  conviction  that  he  will  "bury"  the 
United  States  and  that  our  children  will 
'live  under  communism" 

The  Soviet  Union  presents  on  the  outside 
a  formidable  and  cohesive  front.  However, 
all  is  not  well  All  persecutions,  deporta- 
tions, breaking  up  and  rotation  of  families, 
brainwashing,  and  strict  censorship  has  been 
incapable  of  stilling  the  ever-present,  in- 
nate desire  for  freedom  and  independence 
The  curtain  opens  now  and  then  and  the 
truth  flashes  through. 

Entire  nations  are  enslaved  and  suffering 
under  the  heavy  yoke  of  Russian  comnui- 
nisin  Since  1917  this  control  for  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  men  has  been  waged  by  the 
Reds  Unbelievable  slaughters  in  Hungary, 
Ukraine,  Poland,  China  and  elsewhere  have 
been  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Their 
sufferings  are  beyond  comprehension.  Com- 
monsen.se  justice  demands  that  we  preface 
any  request  for  "peaceful  coexistence  "  with 
consideration  cjf  the  plight  of  these  captive 
nations. 

The  main  hope  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for   these  nations  rests  with   us. 

We  must  never  forget  what  is  happening 
and  never  cease  efforts  to  work  toward  Its 
eventual  end. 

When  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  captive 
nations,  we  decide  to  allow  the  suffering  of 
victims  today  and  of  yet-unborn  millions 
tomorrow. 
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Manifesto,  Captive  Nations  Week,  1961 

The  undersigned  orgf  nlzatlons,  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  In  the  captive 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  86-90, 
unanimously  adopted  i:i  1959  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
third  week  of  July  of  each  year  was  desig- 
nated as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

All  the  captive  jaeoples  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains,  including  the  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  people  themselves,  have  for 
long  years  been  ensla  ed  by  Communist 
tyranny.  Czarlst  Russia  was  itself  a  colonial 
empire  based  on  the  co  iquest  of  non-Rus- 
sian peoples.  Since  Worl  1  War  II,  the  Soviets 
have  seized  a  new  colonl  l1  empire  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  captive  na  ions  of  central  and 
Eastern  Europe  have  be(  n  deprived  of  their 
national  independence,  despite  solemn  So- 
viet treaties  and  agreements,  while  the  non- 
Russian  peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  denied  their  promised  right  to 
national  self-determination.  All  have  lost 
their  basic  human  freedoms — freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, and,  what  Is  perl  aps  most  Important 
of  all.  freedom  from  fear. 

The  captive  peoples  of  central  and  Eastern 
Europe  have  never  cease!  to  strive  for  free- 
dom— actively  when  th?  opportunity  pre- 
sented itjself,  passively  vhen  necessity  dic- 
tated. Even  their  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  the  United  Na  ,lons  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  has  not 
caused  them  to  abandon  tiope.  But  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  hope  and  the  resistance 
upon  which  it  feeds  de]>ends  on  the  stead- 
fast resolve  with  which  the  free  world  re- 
sponds to  Soviet  threats,  whether  military 
or  political. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  the  peace  treaties 
and  other  agreements  flgned  by  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  prom- 
ised freedom  to  the  cap:lve  nations  of  cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  It  Is  thus  not  only 
this  country's  moral  du- y  to  work  for  their 
freedom  by  every  means  short  of  war,  but  Its 
legal  obligation  as  well  It  is  also  In  the 
highest  political  and  mlMtary  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  peoples,  since  their  passive  resist- 
ance Is  one  of  the  strrngest  deterrents  to 
Soviet  aggression,  and  In  time  of  war  would 
pose  a  direct  threat  to  Soviet  lines  of  mili- 
tary communication.  There  can  be  no  re- 
laxation of  tension,  no  *iope  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace,  until  the   aasic  cause  of  inter- 


national tensions — the  division  of  Europe 
into  two  parts,  one  slave,  one  free — has  been 
removed. 

Moreover,  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  seek 
to  exploit  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
former  colonial  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa 
and  turn  them  against  the  West,  the  world 
must  be  reminded  that  Soviet  colonialism 
is  more  cruel  and  more  thorough  than  any 
history  has  recorded.  The  Soviets  have  ab- 
sorbed the  once-free  nations  of  central  and 
Eastern  Europe  Into  an  Imperial  system 
whose  sole  function  Is  to  feed  the  hungry 
machines  of  Communist  militarism.  Only 
by  leading  the  fight  for  freedom  of  the  op- 
pressed peoples  everywhere  can  the  West  as- 
sume the  diplomatic  and  spiritual  offensive. 
Only  thus  can  the  West  effectively  counter 
both  the  Soviet  strategy  of  expansion  by 
political-military  threats  and  pressures,  and 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 

We  therefore  feel  It  incumbent  upon  us  to 
give  voice  to  the  silent  aspirations  of  the 
captive  peoples: 

We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  violating 
its  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  nine  captive  nations — Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
Rumania; 

We  further  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of 
forcibly  depriving  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  within  its  own  borders  of  the 
promised  right  of  self-determination  and  in 
destroying  the  formerly  independent  states 
of  Ukraine,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  others; 

We  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
draw Its  military  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel from  the  captive  nations  of  Centi-al 
and  Eastern  Europe  beginning  with  Hungary, 
in  accordance  with  the  12  United  Nations 
resolutions  to  this  effect; 

We  urge  the  governments  of  the  free  na- 
tions to  make  the  liquidation  of  all  unsolved 
consequences  of  the  Second  World  War  in 
Europe,  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  a  precondition  of  disarma- 
ment and  security  agreements,  and  to  Ins-.st 
that  this  right  be  exercised  by  means  of  free 
elections  under  effective  international  sa.'e- 
guards:  and  to  this  end 

We  request  the  governments  of  the  free 
world  to  declare  their  support  of  the  right 
to  self-determination  of  all  peoples  held 
captive  by  the  Communist  Imperial  system 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  tae 
Atlantic  Charter,  the  universal  declaration 
of  human  rights,  and  the  declaration  on 
the  granting  of  Independence  to  colonial 
countries  and  peoples,  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations,  October  14,   1960; 

We  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  during  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  to  manifest  their  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  their  silent  allies  In  the 
Sovlet-subjugated  lands  In  the  worldwide 
conflict  between  the  forces  of  liberty  and 
Communist  tyranny,  and  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  helping  them  In  their  struggle  lor 
freedom  and  Independence. 

Msgr.  Jonas  Balkunas, 
Chairman.  Conference  of  Americans  oj 
Central  and  East  European  Descent. 
Thomas  Cuite, 
Member,     National     Captive     Nation! 
Committee. 

Christopher  Emmet, 
Chairman,    American    Friends    of    the 
Captive  Nations. 

Steven  J.  Jarema, 
Chairman,    American    Conference    for 
the  Liberation  of  the  Non-Russian 
Nations  in  the  V.S.S.R. 

Vaclovas   Sidzikauskas, 
Chairman^  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations. 


2  Address  by  Mr.  Vaclovas  Sidzikauskas, 
chairman  oX  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations. 

3.  Address  by  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Celleh,  Member  of  the  U.S,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  chairman  of  its  Judiciary 
Committee. 

4.  Address  by  the  Honorable  Jacob  E. 
Javits,  U.S.  Senator,  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Rossidis. 

5.  Captive  Nations  Week  manifesto — read 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  Belktmas,  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference  ol  Americans  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Eurojjean  Descent. 

[From  the  Tablet,  July  15,  1961 J 
Captive  Nations  Week 
Captive  Nations  Week.  July  16-22,  Is  a 
necessary  reminder  of  the  unjust  captivity 
in  which  whole  nations  are  held  by  the 
cruel  tyrants  of  the  worldwide  Communist 
conspiracy.  The  Red  plotters  of  world 
domination  continually  raise  new  crises  In 
the  hope  of  so  distracting  us  that  we  will 
forget  the  sad  plight  of  the  people  so  long 
In  bondage.  Captive  Nations  Week  warns 
us  to  remember  what  the  Communists  want 
us  to  forget. 

Our  concern  over  the  Berlin  situation, 
Cuba,  all  South  America,  Laos,  Africa,  for 
example,  should  not  cause  us  to  disregard 
the  wrongful  subjugation  of  Hungary,  Po- 
land, China,  and  all  other  captive  nations. 
In  fact,  the  remembrance  of  the  fact  that 
whole  countries  have  been  made  prison 
camps  under  Communist  domination  should 
spur  us  to  prevent  any  further  Red  en- 
croachment upon  free  nations.  In  dealing 
with  the  present  problem,  we  should  bene- 
fit from  the  lessons  of  the  past  especially 
the  immediate  past. 

In  these  days  of  reassessment,  we  would 
do  well  to  reappraise  our  dealings  with  the 
Red  rulers  of  the  satellite  countries,  par- 
ticularly scrutinizing  the  whole  theory  of 
our  foreign  aid  to  these  Impostors  who 
falsely  claim  the  rights  of  legitimate  gov- 
ernments. The  question  to  be  honestly 
answered  Is,  "Do  not  our  dealing  with 
these  mlsrepresentatives  In  the  U.N.  and 
elsewhere  help  them  to  keep  their  people 
enslaved?" 

Cardinal  Cushlng's  essay  for  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  "Know  Your  Enemy,"  which 
appears  on  page  4,  gives  a  good  answer  to 
that  question.  The  entire  essay  is  profita- 
ble reading  for  this  week. 

As  the  Cardinal  notes,  since  the  Com- 
munists plan  extraordinary  measures  even 
In  our  own  country  to  delude  us  about  the 
Captive  Nations,  "how  much  more  should 
we  do  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
peoples  who  are  thus  oppressed?" 


Captive    Nations    Week    1961    Program    of 
Flagraising  Ceremont  at  ACEN  House,  on 
Sunday,  July  16,  1961,  at  12  Ncxjn 
1.  National    anthems   and   raising  of    the 

United  States  and  captive  nations'  flags. 


[Prom  the  Journal  American,  July  17,  1961] 
Notic:e    to    Nikita 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  comes  as  the  Free  World 
faces  up  to  renewed  Russian  saber  rattling. 

This  Is  an  occasion,  as  President  Kennedy 
said  In  his  prcKlamatlon,  for  Americans  "to 
recommit  themselves  to  the  support  of  the 
Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national 
Independence  and  freedom." 

It  is  an  occasion  for  us  to  show  Nikita 
Khrushchev  that  we  stand  united  In  the  face 
of  his  threats  to  push  us  out  of  Berlin  and 
thus  extend  the  yoke  of  tjTanny  that  now 
has  enslaved  nearly  half  of  the  civilized 
world. 

By  espousing  the  cause  of  the  mllllona 
trapped  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains we  are  hitting  the  Communists  at  a 
vulnerable  spot,  as  Khrushchev  Inadvert- 
ently admitted  when  he  lashed  out  In  anger 
at  a  previous  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  during  former  Vice  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  Moscow. 

So  let's  keep  reminding  the  world  of  the 
plight  of  communism's  2S  captive  nations. 
Let's  keep  driving  home  the  point  that  the 
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CommuniBta  are  for  self-determination  only 
In  the  parts  of  the  globe  they  don't  control. 

It  ts  good  that  New  York  and  other  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  observing  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  with  flagralslngs.  meet- 
ings of  refugees  from  the  Red  tyranny  and 
special  church  services. 

Let  us  all  Join  in  these  observances.  And 
let  us  pray  that  the  light  of  freedom  will  yet 
penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain. 

[From  the  Dally  News.  July  12.   19C1] 
MxMO    Toa.   JJPJL 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  in  a  speech 
Monday  at  the  National  Press  Club  In  Wash- 
ington, gave  &  highly  opttmistlc  report  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  Dean 
noted  that  Khrushchev  Is  having  his  trou- 
bles, too.  In  his  "world  of  coercion."  Among 
these  troubles,  said  Rusk,  are  "dissensions 
within  Its  ranks,  national  resistance  to  this 
modem  Imperialism,  and  a  growing  demand 
for  freedom." 

CArrm  nations  wskk:   jult  i»-2a 

Which  reminds  us  that  Congreas  3  years 
ago  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President,  from  then  on  until  furth«:  no- 
tice, to  prodalm  the  third  week  In  July  as 
Captlv*  Mstlona  Week,  In  honor  of  the  corm- 
trles  enslaved  by  Soviet  Russia. 

Presldsat  Eisenhower  issued  the  proclama- 
tion— which  burned  Khrushchev  to  a  crisp, 
and  got  wcrldwlde  publicity  because  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  Just  happened  to 
land  In  Moscow  duiteg  Captive  Nations 
Week.  1969. 

Nert  week  Is  the  third  week  in  July,  and 
Congress'  request  to  the  President  Is  still  on 
the  books.  Bo  how  about  President  Kennedy 
rlnglngly  proclaiming  Captive  Nations  Week, 
1»«1,  in  a  hurry — thereby  kicking  up  further 
uiu-est  behind  the  Iron  Ctirtain  and  going 
over  to  the  offensive,  for  a  change,  in  the 
cold  war? 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Dally  News,  July  17. 

19«1) 

And  Wrni  Praties 

Philadelphia  this  week  should  Join  In  the 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  every  year  "until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

We  all  know  the  bitter  truth,  that  the 
Red  yoke  of  tyranny  still  Is  heavy  on  the 
more  than  100  million  people  of  east-central 
Europe. 

We  don't  know  what  the  United  States 
or  the  rest  of  the  free  world  can  do  right 
now  to  liberate  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 
Or  the  people  of  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czecho- 
slovakia,   Hungary,    Ptdand,    and    Rumania. 

But  the  United  States,  as  leader  of  the 
free  world,  should  renew  its  determination 
that  the  Red  3roke  is  not  fastened  more 
flrmly  around  the  neck  of  Cuba,  In  our  own 
badcyard.  Or  extended  to  the  newly  hber- 
ated  countries  at  Africa. 

President  Kennedy  has  already  renewed 
the  pledge  that  the  United  States  wUl  stand 
by  the  more  than  2  million  free  people  of 
West  Berlin.  Tbey  are  being  threatened 
again  by  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
his  pui^et  state  of  East  Germany. 

This  determination  should  be  strengthened 
by  our  prayers  this  week. 

Two  years  ago  Khrushchev  was  hit  hard 
by  the  appeal  of  the  American  Friends  of 
the  Captive  Nations  requesting  prayers  for 
the  enslaved  countries.  The  Reds  have  had 
nearly  43  jrears  to  stamp  out  religion  In 
Russia  Itself,  as  much  as  21  years  In  some 
of  the  captive  nations. 

Yet  they  still  fear  the  power  of  religion 
and  the  power  of  prayer.    Khrushchev  com- 


plained 2  years  8go  about  the  appeal  to 
prayer  for  the  captive  nations.  Last  De- 
cember Moscow  announced  the  arrest  of  a 
group  In  a  Soviet  cechnlcal  library  for  run- 
ning "a  black  marlcet  In  prayer  books"  The 
Russian  Orthodoj;  prayer  books  sold  for 
about  50  cents. 

As  we  have  often  pointed  out  on  this  page, 
the  free  world  has  a  secret  weapon  In  religion 
and  prayer.  The]  may  move  faster  than 
ballistic  weapons,  strike  harder  against  Red 
tyranny  than   H-bombs. 

Let  us  fortify  uith  the  power  of  prayer 
our  determination  to  resist  efforts  of  inter- 
national communism  to  place  its  deadly 
yoke  on  any  new  captive  nations. 


[Prom  the  Mllwaul^ee  Journal,  July  16,  1961 J 
Russia,  thk  Colonial  Power 

Premier  Khru8h<;hev  keeps  crying  for  the 
end  of  colonialism  and  Imperialism  and  for 
the  universal  acceptance  of  right  of  self-de- 
termination. This  week  is  being  observed 
as  Captive  Nations  Week.  It  shouldn't  re- 
quire any  special  period  to  recall  that  the 
Soviet  brand  of  colonialism  Is  the  most  wide- 
spread In  the  world.  But  in  view  of  the  Ber- 
lin crisis,  it  is  a  good  time  to  remind  the 
wcH'ld  of  these  facts: 

Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia.  Ru- 
mania. Bulgaria.  Albania,  East  Oermany, 
Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  are  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  held  there  as  the  result  of 
Russian  enslavement. 

The  United  Nations,  last  December,  de- 
clared the  necessity  "of  bringing  to  a  speedy 
and  unconditional  end,  colonialism  In  all  its 
forms  and  manifestations."  The  Soviet 
Union  was  a  loud  supporter  of  this  declara- 
tion. The  world  needs  constant  reminder 
that  the  great  colonial  power  of  the  world  is 
the  Soviet  Union  itself. 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulle- 
tin, July  17, 19611 

Lest  We  Forget 

President  Kennedy  has  proclaimed  this 
week  to  be  "Captive  Nations  Week."  as  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  did  before  him  in  1959  and 
1960.  He  has  asked  the  American  people  to 
observe  the  week  with  "appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities."  and  urged  on  every- 
one a  recommittal  to  "the  support  of  the 
Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national 
Independence  and  freedom." 
■  His  summons  comes  at  an  especially  ap- 
propriate time,  when  Soviet  Russia  is  at- 
tempting once  again  to  destroy  freedom  in 
West  Berlin,  and  to  complete  Its  colonial 
subjugation  of  the  17  million  people  in  £:ast 
Oermany. 

The  whole  free  world  would  do  well  to 
bow  Its  head  this  week  and  review  again  the 
roll  of  nations  that  have  lost  their  freedom 
to  Russian  Imperialism: 

Albania,  lost  to  freedom  in   1944. 

Bulgaria,  lost  to  freedom  In   1944. 

CzechoslovEikla,  lost  to  freedom  in   1948. 

Estonia,  lost  to  freedom  in  1940. 

Hungary,  lost  to  freedom  in  1949. 

Latvia,  lost  to  freedom  in  1940. 

Lithuania,  lost  to  freedom  In  1940. 

Poland,  lost  to  freedom  in  1947. 

Rumania,  lost  to  freedom  in  1946. 

This  is  not  the  full  list.  East  Germany's 
millions  belong  In  the  list,  and  so  do  some 
90  million  non-Russian  people  within  the 
confines  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  all  the 
prisoners  of  Marxism  were  to  be  counted,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  the  500  million  of 
China,  and  millions  more  In  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam  and  Tibet. 

The  anger  which  Premier  Khrushchev 
showed  to  Vice  President  Nixon,  following 
the  proclamation  of  "Captive  Nations  Week." 
In  1959,  spoke  eloquently  of  the  Rus.sians" 
sensitivity  to  all  reminders  of  their  brutal 
destruction  of  freedom  in  these  lands,  and 
perhaps  of  their  continuing  fears  that  the 
spirit  of  liberty  has  not  died  in  them. 


President  Kennedy's  purpose,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  is  not  to  exacerbate  our  relations 
with  the  Kremlin.  He,  like  all  Americans,  Is 
profoundly  hopeful  that  freedom  will  come 
again  somehow  to  all  these  captive  peoples, 
and  it  Is  fitting  that  they  be  made  aware 
of  this  Nation's  sympathy  for  them  In  their 
plight. 

The  President  Is  undoubtedly  keenly 
conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  West 
has  twice  found  itself  unprepared  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  freedom  fighters.  In  East 
Berlin  In  1953,  and  In  Hungary  in  1958.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  he  Is  giving  thought  to 
the  possibility  of  similar  struggles  in  the 
future. 


I  Prom  the  S3rTacuse  Herald-Journal.  June  28, 

19611 

Views:   Proclaim  "New"  Freedom — Identut 

Decxaration  With  the  "CArnvs  Nations" 

To  the  Herald- Journal: 

Congratulations  on  your  long-overdue  rec- 
oguitlon  for  a  new  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence on  the  coming  4th  of  July  as  expressed 
in  tlie  editorial  of  June  11. 

For  us.  this  Is  profoundly  meaningful  when 
so  many,  either  through  direct  experience  or 
indirect  understanding  know  and  sense  what 
it  means  for  a  nation  to  lose  its  Independ- 
ence and  be  subject  to  the  tyrannical  domi- 
nation of  a  foreign  power.  It  becomes 
doubly  meaningful  when  we  soberly  reflect 
on  the  mortal  threat  that  confronts  the 
freedom  anil  independence  of  our  country 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

This  is  why.  with  passionate  feeling  and 
intellectual  certitude,  your  editorial  assumes 
as  our  fight  a  universalized  declaration  of 
independence  for  all  nations  everywhere  and 
most  of  all  for  the  long-ignored  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

■  I  have  several  hlstoriee  of  Russia — not 
one  of  which  has  been  satisfactory.  Most 
are  baaed  on  ideas  that  were  formed  before 
the  man  started  his  book  and  are  not  based 
on  facts." 

These  are  the  accurate  words  of  President 
Truman. 

In  effect  he  and  countless  more  have  rec- 
ognized that  an  Iron  curtain  of  thought  has 
for  too  long  prevailed  In  America  concerning 
Russia  and  its  rampant  imperialism  in  east- 
ern Europe  and  Asia — and  in  more  recent* 
times  within  Africa  and  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

Instead  of  objective  scholarship  and  hon- 
est reporting,  political  plmpery  In  the  name 
of  the  unholy  dame  Russia  has  been  peddled 
here,  and  this  Intellectual  salacity  must  be 
fully  exposed  In  order  to  curb  the  disease 
of  paralyzed  knowledge  about  Russia.  This 
is  a  most  vital  task  because  truth  is  the  key- 
note of  a  universalized  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  key  to  the  success  of 
America's  renewed  dedication  to  world 
freedom. 

The  UJSB.R.  per  se  is  Moscow's  basic  em- 
pire. The  internal  satellites  or  captive  na- 
tions include  the  Ukraine,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Oeorgia,  Armenia,  Uzbekistan  and 
others.  There  are  many  essential  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  U.S.S.R.  as  is  evidenced 
when  that  entity  and  its  population  is  con- 
tinually miscalled  Russia  and  the  Russians 
by  Journalists,  radio  and  TV  commentators, 
scholars  and  teachers,  authors  and  students. 

Actually,  the  U.S.SJR.  encompasses  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  satellites  ruled  by  Moscow- 
Russia.  Over  56  percent  of  the  U.Sj8.R.  is 
made  up  of  non-Russians,  developed  na- 
tions— but  captive.  Furthermore,  these  non- 
Russian  countries  have  not  only  lost  their 
Independence,  but  they  are  losing  their  na- 
tional identity  or  Individuality  under  Rus- 
sian •  sovletization"  whose  objective  is  to 
form  a  single  Soviet  culture,  way  of  life,  and 
homoecjvietlcus.  but  one  should  recognize 
that  the  Russian  overlordshlp  imposes  the 
Russian  language  as  the  language  of  the  con- 
queror   as    the   medium   of   communication. 
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university  education  and  governmental  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  party  activities.  The 
language  remains  Russian,  the  culture  re- 
mains greater  Russian,  and  the  state  re- 
mains a  Russian  empire  following  the  ideals 
of  its  forebears — the  cza.-s. 

It  Is  very  Interesting  that  whenever  one 
tries  to  defeat  the  Communist  Party  politi- 
cally, you  find  a  number  of  people  In  the 
United  Nations  section  c  f  the  State  Etepart- 
ment,  other  echelons  o:  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  scholars  amoiig  our  leading  uni- 
versities, these  Russia- flrsters  and  policy 
planners  who  are  neither  Democrat  nor  Re- 
publican, but  who  will  not  do  anything  to 
embarrass  Moscow  abou"  her  internal  satel- 
lites of  Ukraine.  Llthuai;ia.  Estonia,  Uzbeki- 
stan, Latvia.  Georgia,  Armei  ia.  etc.  Fur- 
thermore, the  same  is  'rue  ff  China.  Her 
internal  satellites  Include  T  bet,  Mongolia, 
Formosa,  and  others. 

President  Elsenhower  signed  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  proclamntion  which  caused 
Khrushchev  to  howl  In  the  Kremlin,  because 
It  enumerated  Russian  colonies  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  also 
enumerated  the  externjil  satellites  such  as 
Hungary,  Poland.  East  Oermany,  Rtunanla, 
Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  etc. 

Your  editorial  failed  to  take  notice  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation  which  is 
commemorated  on  the  3(1  week  in  July.  The 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  dur- 
ing the  last  session.  Introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  special  permanent 
congressional  committe*  on  captive  nations. 
Such  a  committee  would  constitute  a  power- 
ful medium  of  all  information  on  the  captive 
nations,  which  informs ';ion  would  then  be 
made  available  to  the  CVovernment  and  the 
public. 

Individual  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence is  a  fundamei  tal  value  craved  by 
all  the  non-Russian  countries  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Pacific  '.rampled  under  the 
heel  of  Russian  Communist  Imperialism. 
It  Is  important  that  we  invite  the  leaders  of 
the  free  world  to  Washington  for  our  Inde- 
pendence Day  on  July  4  and  Issue  a  new 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  will  be 
recognized  as  the  signal  for  us  to  quit  being 
on  the  defensive. 

We  must  plan  for  our  national  future 
now. 

Walter  D.  Prtbtla,  Jr., 
Graduate  Student,  Maxwell  School. 
Syracuse  University. 


[From  the  Sunday  Star,  July  16,  1961] 

Captive  Nations  Week  a  Noble  Experiment 

(By  Allck  de  Montmorency) 

A  remarkable  exi>erlment,  pitting  the 
power  of  moral  force  against  the  military 
might  of  Soviet  Russia,  enters  Its  third  year 
today. 

It  began  2  years  ago  when  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  set  the  third  week  of  July 
as  a  period  of  commemoration  of  the  lost 
national  Independence  of  a  score  of  coun- 
tries In  Europe  and  Asia  and  of  the  destroyed 
freedom  of  the  many  millions  of  people  of 
various  races  and  creeds  who  lived  there. 

There  was  not  much  new  In  the  resolu- 
tion, since  the  loss  of  freedom  by  the  many 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  was  already 
keenly  felt  here. 

And  the  resolution  itself  was  a  rather 
innocuous-sounding  document,  more  In  the 
nature  of  compassion  for  the  helpless  cap- 
tive nations  than  of  a  concrete  step  toward 
their  eventual  liberation  from  the  Conunu- 
nist  yoke. 

HITTING    an    exposed    NERVE 

Yet  the  Soviet  reaction  to  the  resolution 
and  to  the  celebration  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  which  followed  was  a  very  angry 
one — Indicating  that  the  blow  struck  home 
and    that    the    Soviet    leaders    were    keenly 


aware  of  the  chink  in  their  armor  cons-:i- 
tuted  by  the  yearning  for  freedom  of  tbe 
nations  they  had  enslaved  and  to  which  the 
new  American  gesture  gave  new  hope. 

The  captive  nations  which  the  congres- 
sional resolution  enumerated  Included  Idol- 
Ural,  a  tiny  nation  on  the  eastern  fringes  of 
Europe  which  had  existed  indep>endently  orly 
a  few  months  and  was  extinguished  by  the 
Bolsheviks  of  Vladimir  Lenin  In  1918,  as  well 
as  the  largest  and  oldest  existing  nation — 
the  Continental  China,  which  came  under 
Communist  rule  when  a  Soviet-sponsored 
revolutionary  movement  won  out  a  llt:le 
more  than  a  decade  ago. 

ancient  LITHUANIANS 

Tliose  captive  nations  also  Included  the 
Lithuanians,  who  vie  with  the  Chinese  in 
antiquity  with  their  6,000-odd  years  of  ra- 
tional existence,  and  who  once  formed  Eu- 
rope's largest  kingdom. 

And  they  Included  the  Ingushes,  one  of 
the  smallest  nations  on  this  globe — a  few 
thousand — who  are  descended  from  English 
crusaders  of  Richard  the  Llonhearted  and 
Circassian  women.  A  warlike  people,  whase 
tall  stature  and  light  complexion  bespeak  of 
their  crusader  ancestry,  the  Ingushes  In- 
curred the  wrath  of  Stalin  by  their  guerrilla 
activities  and  were  uprooted  by  his  order  In 
1945,  together  with  their  neighbors,  the 
Chechen,  and  deported  In  toto  to  Siberia. 

Altogether,  the  captive  nations  were  con- 
quered by  the  Soviets  in  three  main  phases. 

Back  in  1917  and  1918.  Lenin,  mortally 
afraid  lest  the  non-Russian  nations  which 
had  been  ruled  by  the  czars  side  with  the 
White  Russian  armies  In  the  civil  war  which 
then  raged,  solemnly  professed  to  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  national  self-determination 
which  President  Wilson  had  Just  proclalmi;d. 

This  strategy  largely  worked,  for  only  the 
Cossacks  and  those  Ukrainians  who  were  c.e- 
voted  to  the  Czar  actively  helped  the  Wh  te 
Russian  forces. 

But  once  the  armies  of  the  "white"  gen- 
erals, Deniklne,  Yudenlch,  Wrangel,  and 
those  of  Admiral  Kolchak  were  defeated,  the 
Bolsheviks  turned  their  attention  to  the  n  i- 
tionalities  who  had  stood  aloof.  Successively 
the  Nationalist  Ukrainians,  the  Georgians, 
the  Armenians,  the  Kazaks,  the  Kirghiz,  ard 
the  Mongols  were  conquered  and  annexed  io 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Meanwhile,  the  Poles,  the  Llthuanlems,  the 
Latvians,  the  Estonians,  who  had  managed  to 
consolidate  their  Independence  sufficiently, 
were  able  to  win  out  when  Lenin  attempted 
to  take  them  over. 

However,  their  turn  came  in  1939,  when 
Lenin's  successor.  Stalin,  struck  a  bargain 
with  Hitler  and  got  his  blessing  to  take  over 
half  of  Poland,  pltis  the  Baltic  countries  and 
Bessarabia. 

THIRI)  ROUND  AT  IRAN 

The  third  round  of  Soviet  territorial  ac- 
quisitions began  at  the  Teheran  conference, 
in  1943,  when  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  ac- 
quiesced to  Stalin's  winnings  which  were 
obtained  from  the  Nazis. 

The  satellite  empire  In  Europe  was  rounded 
out  when  the  Commvmlsts  seized  Czecho- 
slovakia in  February  1948. 

Today  the  captive  nations — to  give  them 
the  title  bestowed  by  the  U.S.  Congress — 
represent  a  heterocUte  grouping,  with  little 
to  unite  them  except  their  common  hatred 
of  the  Communist  Russian  yoke. 

The  United  Nations  Organization,  whose 
charter,  resolutions,  principles,  etc.,  had. 
at  the  outset,  laid  heavy  emphasis  on  na- 
tional independence  of  all  peoples,  has 
proven  a  disappointment. 

Not  only  was  there  right  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  Soviet  veto  in  the  Security 
Council,  but  even  the  General  Assembly,  on 
which  the  organizations  representing  the 
captive  nations  In  exile  had  placed  bright 
hopes,  behaved  no  better. 


PROBLEM  IN  U.N. 

A  hitherto  little-known  phenomenon  has 
worked  in  that  international  gathering 
against  the  captive  nations.  It  is  that  the 
many  and  very  diverse  nonwhite  U.N.  dele- 
gates, and  their  clients  at  home,  while  very 
sensitive  to  any  sign  of  European  oppression 
against — and  even  simply  of  European  rule 
over  nonwhite  nations — are  rather  Indiffer- 
ent when  It  comes  to  endochromatlc  op- 
pression— that  Is,  to  oppression  where  the 
tormentor  and  the  victim  have  a  similar 
skin  coloring.  They  do  not  get  very  excited 
when  they  see,  for  example,  the  Lithuanians 
being  brutalized  by  their  fellow -Europeans, 
the  Russians. 

Thus  deprived  of  any  legal  recourse,  the 
exiled  representatives  of  the  captive  nations 
have  turned  their  efforts  to  the  moral 
realm — appealing  to  the  conscience  of  ethical 
people  In  the  Western  countries,  and  first  of 
all  in  the  United  States. 


A  Policy  op  Emancipation   and  Liberation 

OF  Khrushchev's  Captives 
(Address  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlanaky,  Chicago 

Captive    Nations    Day,    Sunday.    July    16. 

1961,  Grant  Park,  Chicago.  HI.) 

This  magnificent  city  of  Chicago,  its  Illus- 
trious Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  and  you.  Its 
freedom-loving  citizens,  command  the  pro- 
found gratitude  and  respect  of  all  Ameri- 
cans for  your  leadership  and  forward-press- 
ing courage  in  annually  observing  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Last  year  you  led  the  Na- 
tion in  giving  forceful  expression  to  the 
cause  of  dynamic  and  expansive  freedom; 
and  this  year  your  inspiration  is  felt  In  New 
York,  Buffalo.  Washington,  and  numerous 
other  cities  and  towns  where  friends  of  free- 
dom are  Joining  with  you  In  this  second  an- 
niversary observance.  In  all  humility  It  is 
a  privileged  honor  for  me  to  Join  with  you 
in  this  observance,  my  friends  of  freedom. 

From  time  to  time  many  people  ask :  "Why 
do  we  need  a  Captive  Nations  Week?"  "What 
is  the  meaning  and  significance  of  it?" 
"What  do  you  hope  to  achiev*  and  accom- 
plish?" You've  heard  these  questions,  and 
I'm  sure  that  in  many  ways  the  answers 
you've  given  are  even  better  than  those  I 
hope  to  supply  today.  Complete  answers  to 
these  recurring  questions  require,  it  seems 
to  me,  (1)  a  fixed  conviction  about  the 
nature  and  independence  of  our  own  Na- 
tion, (2)  an  appreciation  of  the  impact  of 
our  history  upon  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia, 
(3)  an  understanding  of  the  ideas  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  and  (4)  a  restless  will 
seeking  the  translation  of  our  Ideas  and 
convictions  Into  concrete,  imaginative,  and 
fearless  action. 

THE   REVOLUnONART    STMBOL    OF    AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

If  you  will  reread  the  clauses  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution,  which  Is  now 
Public  Law  86-90,  you  will  again  be  Im- 
pressed by  Its  Initial  emphasis  on  the  revolu- 
tionary symbol  of  American  indep>endence. 
Based  on  the  resolution  and  law.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  Issued  proclamations,  both 
In  1959  and  1960,  giving  eloquent  expression 
to  this  symbol.  And  this  year,  we  cannot 
but  express  our  most  grateful  thanks  to 
President  Kennedy  for  his  stirring  proclama- 
tion. The  revolutionary  symbol  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  cannot  be  anything  but  a 
living  and  dynamic  symbol,  signifying  strong 
motivation  to  action  and  action  Itself.  We 
were  soundly  advised  early  this  year,  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country."  Some 
time  ago  you  and  I  asked  ourselves  this 
question,  and  our  answer  is  in  part  given  In 
this  annual  observance. 

Our  answer  to  this  bestirring  question  is 
founded  on  a  fixed  conviction  about  the  na- 
ttu-e  and  lndep>endence  of  our  Nation.  Two 
weeks  ago  we  celebrated  our  Independence 
Day,    and    we    looked    inward,    reexamining 
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our  souls  and  consciences  as  a  free  and  re- 
sponsible people.  Today  we  look  outward 
and  with  our  blessings  give  thought  to  the 
millions  who  have  actually  lost  their  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  In  the  past  42  jrears. 

Calvin  Coolldge  once  said,  "Whether  one 
traces  his  Americanism  back  three  centuries 
to  the  Mayflower  or  3  years  to  the  steer- 
age Is  not  half  so  Important  a3  whether  his 
Americanism  of  today  Is  real  and  genuine." 
Whether  some  of  you  today  are  products  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  the  free  voices 
of  a  conquered  Poland,  the  escapees  of  a 
Russlan-genoclded  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia, past  fighters  of  a  Ukrainian  or  White 
Ruthenlan  underground,  or  past  victims  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  In  Czechoslovakia, 
Rvmianla,  Bulgaria,  East  Germany,  Yugo- 
slavia, or  In  the  Caucasxis  and  Asia — or  In- 
deed, freedom-loving  Russians  who  have 
found  a  haven  here — your  Americanism  Is 
no  less  than  that  of  those  born  and  reared 
here.  Together  we  share  a  common  convic- 
tion about  the  nature  and  Independence  of 
our  Nation. 

Our  day  of  independence  symbolizes  for 
us,  under  God.  our  national  freedom,  the 
untampered  will  of  a  sovereign  people,  our 
firm  determination  to  meet  any  enemy  who 
would  attempt  to  destroy  our  Independence. 
It  symbolizes,  too,  the  spiritual  and  moral 
power  of  our  great  tradition,  the  Just  insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  and  the  warm  hu- 
manism of  its  laws.  Often  different  peoples 
throughout  the  world  see  the  meaning  and 
essence  of  this  Nation  more  objectively  and 
even  more  appreciatively  than  many  of  us 
do. 

As  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
indicates,  oxir  Nation,  built  on  the  free  and 
creative  energies  of  people  drawn  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  is  a  unique  historical 
experiment — in  short,  the  great  experiment 
of  mankind.  Our  Nation  is  a  living  revolu- 
tion that  moves  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
freedom  rather  than  Just  peace-loving  peo- 
ples everywho^,  particularly  those  in  cap- 
tivs  Eurasiju  Placed  against  this  revolu- 
tion, the  so-called  Communist  revolution  is 
but  a  dressed-up  phantom  shielding  the 
most  reactionary,  barbaric,  and  feudal  forces 
of  all  time.  Our  society,  to  be  sure.  Is  not 
perfect.  But.  by  all  evidence,  it  is  unques- 
tionably one  that  has  given  so  much  in  so 
many  ways  to  so  many  within  a  short  span 
In  the  history  of  man. 

Contrary  to  some  false  notions,  we  do  pos- 
sess an  Ideology  which  inspires  our  con- 
tinued growth  as  a  morally  leading  nation 
and  remarkably  equips  us  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully VTlth  the  present  threat  ot  im- 
perialist Bed  totalitarianism.  This  ideology 
is  plainly  and  precisely  spelled  out  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  is  vitally  Important  for  us  to 
reflect  continually  upon  the  moral  and  po- 
litical principles  embodied  in  these  historic 
documents.  Nuclear  weaf>ons,  missiles, 
luniks,  and  the  whole  array  of  new  techno- 
logical Innovations — which  by  nature  are 
only  instruments  and  means — cannot  pos- 
sibly reshape  or  antlquate  these  natural 
norms  of  civilized  human  existence. 

But  at  this  time  even  more  Important  li 
the  conscioiis  application  of  the  perennial 
principles  of  national  independence  and  per- 
sonal liberty  to  other  nations  and  peoples. 
For,  not  only  Is  the  living  application  of 
these  principles  crucial  to  the  further  growth 
and  development  of  our  Nation,  but  it  is 
also  indispensable  to  the  existence  and  sur- 
vival of  the  nontotalltarian  free  world.  A 
persistent  application  by  every  conceivable 
medium  of  communication  and  contact 
would  dwarf  the  Inflated  accomplishments 
and  pretensions  of  Moscow  and  its  colonial 
puppets. 

AMEUCAN   XKUKmXVXXCK  AND   EASTXaN   ETTXOPX 
AND  ASIA 

This  conviction  about  our  own  Nation  and 
•bout  the  revolutionary  symbc^  of  American 


independence  is  not  enough.  It  is  a  base 
that  in  these  times  demands  a  structure  of 
appreciation,  understanding,  and  a  will  to 
act  in  the  conununity  of  mankind.  The 
captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
form  a  major  and,  in  the  cold  war  sense,  a 
primary  part  of  this  community. 

With  our  shared  conviction  we  must  con- 
vey among  our  fellow  Americans  a  vivid 
appreciation  of  the  profound  impact  of  our 
history  upon  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia. 
What  a  moving  and  powerful  force  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  on  the  various 
nations  which  were  subjugated  in  the  em- 
pires of  the  lost  century  and  a  half.  Nations 
in  the  Russian,  Austro-Hungarian.  and  Otto- 
man Empires  soon  rose  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  to  declare  their  Independence 
with  a  will  to  pursue  an  Independent  na- 
tional existence  similar  to  ours.  But.  In 
significant  part,  this  was  short  lived  as  the 
unchecked  surge  of  totalitarian  Russian  im- 
perialism since  1918  once  again  reduced  the 
many  non-Russian  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  to  servility. 

To  me  it  is  vitally  significant  that  the 
first  major  counterattack  against  the  raven- 
ous forces  of  Soviet  Russian  imperialism  was 
staged  by  the  Polish-Ukrainian  alliance  be- 
tween Pllsudski  and  Petlura.  Had  this  alli- 
ance destroyed  Trotsky's  I?ed  army  com- 
pletely and  decisively,  the  course  of  world 
developments  would  surely  have  been  differ- 
ent. The  m3rths  of  communism  and  Marx- 
ism-Leninism would  have  only  been  a  peep 
in  the  arena  of  human  history.  As  it  wa£. 
this  alliance  gave  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  a  breather  of  some  20  years  before 
the  Soviet  Russian  scourge  began  to  spread 
again. 

Today,  we  ourselves  are  seriously  threat- 
ened by  this  barbaric  peril,  which,  as  in 
past  centuries,  poses  as  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture, as  the  Third  Rome  of  mankind,  as  the 
Slav  center  of  culture,  power,  and  might. 
Worst  of  all,  in  our  confusion,  generated  In 
the  greatest  degree  by  the  unsurpassed  prop- 
aganda skill  of  the  enemy,  we  aren't  even 
aware  of  the  tremendous  opportunities  we 
have  to  defeat  this  menace  In  the  cold  war 
and  thus  stave  off  an  otherwise  inevitable 
hot  global  war.  The  prime  and  chief  forces 
of  patriotic  nationalism  in  central  Europe, 
In  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  in  central  Asia, 
and  east  Asia  are  our  paramount  ally.  We 
havent  begun  to  tap  the  enormous  poten- 
tial of  non-Russian  nationalism  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  insecurity  of  Moscow's 
Imperialist  and  colonial  domination  over 
the  captive  non-Russian  nations  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Pacific  would  be  permanently 
sealed  and  intensified  once  we  seriously  be- 
gin to  direct  the  words  of  the  President  to 
the  peoples  of  these  over  20  captive  nations; 
"Fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  not  what 
America  will  do  for  you,  but  what  together 
we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man." 

THX    roEAS    or   CAPTIVE   NATIONS    WEEK 

This  necessary  togetherness  for  freedom  \s 
best  expressed  In  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution.  This  observance  gives  a  crys- 
tallized expression  to  the  necessity  for  work- 
ing together  for  freedom,  especially  In  the 
one  area  of  the  world  that  thirsts  for  it. 
Above  everything  else  Khrushchev  craves  to 
have  his  captive  world  undisturbed  and  neg- 
lected by  the  free  world.  But  we  must 
never  allow  him  to  consolidate  his  farflung 
empire;  we  must  never  forget  that  his  grow- 
ing Insecurity  about  the  captive  nations  is 
our  great  weapon  in  the  cold  war,  not  to 
speak  of  a  hot  one;  nor  must  we  ever  forget 
that  the  field  of  the  cold  war  is  also  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia,  not  only  between  Imperial- 
ist Moscow  and  the  free  world  but  also 
between  the  captive  peoples  and  the  colonial 
puppets  Imposed  on  them.  "They  miust 
never,"  as  Mayor  Daley  so  well  declared,  "be 
permitted  to  believe  we  have  deserted  them." 


Captive  Nations  Week  means  all  this  and 
more.  And  an  understanding  of  the  ideas 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  all  Americans.  What  Public  Law 
86-00  calls  for  is.  in  essence,  a  universalized 
declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  based  on 
the  knowledge  that  the  captive  peoples  of 
central  and  southern  Europe — the  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Slovaics.  Czechs,  East  Germans, 
Rumanians.  Bulgarians.  Serbs,  Croats.  Slo- 
venes, Montenegrins,  Macedonians  and  Al- 
banians— have  a  common  bond  for  freedom 
with  the  captive  peoples  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Asia.  For  the  first  time,  our  Govern- 
ment recognized  the  fundamental  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself  is  an  empire,  in 
which  The  majority  of  people  constitute 
captive  non-Russian  nations. 

We  all  recall  how  In  1959  the  self-confi- 
dent, blustering  and  cocky  Khrushchev  re- 
acted violently  against  the  resolution.  At 
every  turn  he  harried  Vice  President  Nixon 
with  the  question:  "Are  these  captives?" 
Isn't  it  strange  that  this  colonial  and  im- 
perialist ruler  of  a  va.=;t  empire,  forever  boast- 
ing atxnit  his  missile,  sputniks,  aircraft. 
steel — and  even  donning  an  Ill-fitting  mili- 
tary uniform  to  press  his  p>olnts — should  be 
alarmed  and  explosive  over  a  mere  congres- 
sional resolution?  Ask  yourselves  what,  ex- 
cept for  the  U-2  Incident,  has  stirred  Khru- 
shchev more  to  this  explosive  point  of  fear 
and  anxiety  than  the  ideas  contained  In  the 
resolution?  The  fact  is  that  we  have  focused 
the  spotlight  of  Imperialism  and  colonialism 
on  the  only  imp)ortant  center  where  it  today 
belongs — Moscow. 

As  in  Poland,  Hungary  and  elsewhere,  there 
Is  a  serious  colonial  problem  within  the  So- 
viet Union.  And  If  this  Is  emphasized  more 
and  more  In  the  forum  of  world  opinion  and 
attention,  the  proper  characterization  of 
Russian  Moscow  as  the  last  major  colonial 
and  Imperialist  power  In  the  world  would  be 
devastating  to  Its  propaganda  and  cold  war 
efforts.  Khrushchev  well  understood  this 
and  ranted  endlessly;  many  In  this  country 
remained  puzzled  and  bewildered.  We 
muffed  our  opportunities  then  and  since. 

The  hour  of  decision  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  you  and  I  are  convinced  that  only 
a  policy  of  emancipation  and  liberation  of 
Khrushchev's  captives  is  the  decision  fc^r 
freedom-loving  men.  I  have  always  held 
that  a  policy  of  liberation  Is  inescapable  for 
victory  In  the  cold  war.  And  the  horrors 
of  a  nuclear  war  only  reinforce  this  position. 
Our  opportunity,  I  am  convinced,  will  come 
once  we  realize  the  following;  (1)  t^at  the 
Issues  of  colonialism  and  imperialism  in 
Moscow's  empire  are  prime  targets  for  our 
national  concern  and  effort;  (2)  that  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  poses  as  an  equal  to  the 
United  States,  is  an  empire  in  itself,  holding 
In  bondage  the  captive  nations  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  B:stonla,  White  Ruthenla,  Ukraine, 
Georijia.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Turkestan, 
Cossackia.  North  Caucasia,  and  Idel-Ural; 
(3)  that  the  only  types  of  warfare  that 
Moscow  can  wage  with  success  are  propa- 
ganda and  guerrilla  warfare;  (4)  that  the 
cold  war  will  be  as  permanent  as  the  colo- 
nial Imperium  maintained  by  Moscow  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Pacific;  and  (5)  that  the 
unlversallzatlon  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence Is  the  most  formidable  weap- 
on In  this  type  of  war.  Initiative,  positive 
action.  Imaginative  ideas  can  be  ours  with 
these  fixed  and  new  dimensions  of  thought. 

Although  it  is  said  that  "the  fool's  treas- 
ure Is  In  his  tongue,"  Khrushchev  has  never 
uttered  a  more  complete  truth  when  he  re- 
cently said  his  tongue  Is  his  chief  weajwn. 
The  typical  Ru.ssian  Potemkln  'Village  tactics 
practiced  by  him,  whether  in  economic, 
military,  space,  cultural  or  other  fields, 
should  frighten  no  one.  In  each  of  these 
areas  a  persistent,  continuous,  and  popular 
concentration  and  study  by  us  would  easily 
reveal  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Rus- 
sian con  game.    For  instance,  the  economic 
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boasts  of  Khrushchev  could  be  easily  ex- 
ploded by  revelations  of  the  rampant 
economic  imperialism  and  colonialism  with- 
in the  U.8.8JI.  itself.  The  Gagarin  space 
story  will  In  time  become  the  Russian 
gangrene  story  of  the  cold  war.  The  greatest 
lies  are  half-truths. 

FROM    IDEAS    AND    CONVICTIONS    TO    ACTION 

It  is  often  said  by  some  that  the  American 
people  haven't  the  will  to  prepare  for  and 
do  the  tasks  that  must  be  done.  You  and  I 
don't  believe  this.  The  Captive  Nations 
Week  observances  demonstrate  in  them- 
selves a  restless  will  In  many  sections  of  our 
country,  seeking  tlie  translation  of  these 
ideas  and  convictions  Into  concrete.  Im- 
aginative and  fearless  action.  Our  best  de- 
fense In  the  cold  war  Is  the  offense.  There 
are  many  tilings  that  are  required  for  the 
successful  developnaent  of  a  cold  wiu- 
strategy.  In  this  year's  observance  we  are 
concentrating  on  the  following- 

1.  A  firm  stand  without  any  compromise 
on  West  Berlin;  The  issue  of  West  Berlin  is 
part  of  the  issue  of  a  free  reunited  Germany, 
and  this  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
issue  of  the  captive  nations. 

2.  A  determined  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations: 
Mainland  China  Is  the  largest  of  all  captive 
nations.  Its  hope  of  eventual  freedom  is  In 
Taiwan.  There  Is  nothing  Inevitable  about 
Peiplng  being  In  the  U.N.  Here,  too,  no 
compromise;  here,  too,  no  illusions  about 
any  mutual  suicide  pact  between  Peiplng 
and  Moscow. 

3.  The  passage  of  House  Resolution  211 
and  similar  resolutions  proposing  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations:  The  necessity  for  such  a  com- 
mittee has  been  ably  set  forth  In  congres- 
sional discussion.  There  Is  no  agency  In 
Government  or  private  life  that  continually 
and  persistently  studies  and  Investigates  all 
of  the  captive  nations.  We  need  such  a 
body,  and  this  meeting  should  go  on  record 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Hotise 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

4.  The  passage  of  the  Freedom  Academy 
bill  In  this  Congress;  We  shall  Eurely  con- 
tinue to  lose  the  cold  war  until  we  decide 
to  develop  a  cold  war  strategy  and  appa- 
ratus. The  captive  nations  resolution  is  the 
b.isls  for  such  a  strategy:  the  establishment 
of  a  Freedom  Academy  is  an  essential  of 
the  apparattis. 

5.  The  activation  of  the  Kersten  amend- 
ment to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  with  ref- 
erence to  Cuba;  What  we  failed  to  do  10 
years  ago  with  regard  to  the  captive  nations, 
we  must  do  now  uith  regard  to  Cuba.  The 
fact  of  a  near-captive  nation  existing  at  our 
doorstep  should  awaken  us  to  the  need  of 
forming  tmlts  of  Free  Cuba,  prepared  for 
guerrilla  warfare  and  the  process  of  lib- 
erating Cuba. 

6.  The  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  the  non- 
Russian  naUons  in  the  U.S5.R.:  It  Is  strange, 
indeed,  that  the  enemy  in  effect  determines 
the  shifts  in  Voice  of  America  frequencies 
as,  for  example,  in  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
while  we  virtually  leave  his  vulnerable  areas 
untouched,  e.g.,  Turkestan  and  the  Caucasus. 
There  are  over  30  million  Moslems  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  who  deserve  our  closest  attention 
and  whose  significance  for  the  entire  Is- 
lamic world  is  Inunense. 

7.  The  restoration  and  extension  of  the 
Champion  of  Liberty  stamp  series;  The 
goodwill  Impact  of  these  stamps  has  been 
well  demonstrated.  The  action  of  our  postal 
authorities  to  downgrade  the  series  is  mys- 
tifying and  even  Irrational,  especially  when 
many  fighters  of  freedom  among  the  cap- 
tive nations  should  be  appropriately  hon- 
ored. 

8.  The  creation  of  an  executive  agency  on 
the  self-determination  of  the  captive  na- 
tions; Such  an  agency  would  steadily  focus 


world  attention  on  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia  and.  by  deed,  attest  to  our 
policy  of  never  acquiescing  to  their  perma- 
nent captivity.  By  all  evidence  such  an 
agency  Is  more  important  than  a  disarma- 
ment agency. 

Your  fervent  support  of  these  and  other 
issues  should  be  forcefully  expressed.  You 
will  be  working  in  the  best  Interests  of  our 
Nation,  for  the  survival  of  freedom,  and  for 
the  avoidance  of  a  cataclysmic  hot  global 
war.  Colonial  Moscow  knows  best  from 
decades  of  experience  and  evidence  that  it 
cannot  trust  Its  own  armed  forces.  This 
was  shown  In  World  War  I.  World  War  II. 
and  In  Hungary.  The  momentous  conflict 
of  our  day  will  not  be  resolved  by  military 
arms  but.  Instead,  by  nonmllitary  means, 
particularly  In  the  field  of  propaganda.  But 
we  seek  to  propagate  a  diplomacy  of  truth, 
the  dynamics  of  freedom,  and  the  certainty 
of  victory  In  the  mast  essential  area  of  the 
cold  war — the  area  of  Moscow's  colonial  em- 
pire. And  the  greatest  contribution  we  could 
make  to  the  Independence  and  freedom  of 
the  100  million  Russian  people  is  to  work 
for  the  Independence  and  freedom  of  all  the 
captive  non -Russian  nations  now  under  the 
heel  of  imperialist  Moscow. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  entirely 
right  when  he  advised.  "Speak  softly  and 
carry  a  big  stick."  But  let  us.  for  the  sake 
of  world  freedom,  speak — contlnuoiisly.  per- 
sistently, truthfully:  and  as  he  also  said. 
"Pear  God  and  take  your  own  part" — for 
the  freedom  of  the  captive  nations,  for.  In 
reality,  our  own  freedom. 


Soviet   Russian    Colonialism 

(Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Conference 

of    Americans    of    Central    and     Eastern 

European   Descent    (CACEED)  ) 

The   Conference  of   Americans  of   Central 

and  Eastern   European  Descent    (CACEEDi. 

speaking  for  over  16  million  American  citizens 

of  central  and  eastern  European  background 

and    origin,    respectfully    submits   for    your 

attention    and    consideration   the    following 

memorandum; 

"During  the  15th  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union.  Nlklta  S  Khru- 
shchev, Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  proposed  on  September  23, 
1960.  that  all  colonial  dependencies,  trus- 
teeship territories  and  other  non-self- 
governing  areas  be  given  'complete  inde- 
jjendence  and  freedom  in  the  building  up 
of  their  national  states  in  conformity  with 
the  freely  expressed  will  and  desire  of  their 
peoples. ■ 

"We  regret  to  say  that  the  representatives 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  West  either  could 
not  or  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity that  was  presented  by  Khru- 
shchev's proposal.  Thereby  a  rare  occasion 
was  missed  to  turn  the  tables  against  this 
arrogant  ruler  by  bringing  up  for  discussion 
the  vast  Russian  Communist  colonial  em- 
pire. Yet  it  was  against  the  great  pwwers  of 
the  West  that  the  biting  venom  and  vlndlc- 
tlveness  of  Khrushchev  were  directed,  the 
very  powers  that  are  the  only  major  obsta- 
cles in  his  way  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  global  Soviet  state  under  the  control  of 
Moscow. 

"It  was  the  smaller  nations  that  valiantly 
rose  to  the  occasicn.  With  an  admirable 
courage  they  strongly  condemned  Soviet 
Russian  colonialism  and  Imperialism. 
Among  them  were  the  representatives  of 
such  countries  as  Australia.  Canada,  Chile. 
Nationalist  China,  and  the  Philippines,  who 
denounced  Russian  imperialism  and  colo- 
nialism and  let  Khrushchev  know  that  the 
best  demonstration  of  his  "policy  of  libera- 
tion' In  Africa  and  Asia  would  be  Its  appli- 
cation to  the  captive  nations  held  in  slavery 
by  Moscow. 

•The  second  part  of  the  XVth  session  of 
the    United    Nations    General    A.s.sembly,    re- 


sumed on  March  7,  1961,  does  not  contain  on 
Its  agenda  any  discussion  of  colonialism. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  imperative  for  the  entire 
free  world  to  be  wholly  familiar  with  the 
latest  data  and  Information  on  Russian  co- 
lonialism BO  as  to  be  fully  prepared  to  cope 
with  any  and  all  attacks  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  against  the  free  countries  of 
the  world.  The  occasion  may  well  present 
itself,  inasmuch  as  there  is  now  a  concerted 
drive  among  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  drop  discussion  of  two  Important  items  on 
the  agenda,  namely,  the  question  of  Tibet 
and  the  question  of  Hungary.  Both  are 
considered  by  Moscow  as  'cold  war  issues 
rather  than  violations  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"It  is  with  these  thoughts  In  mind  that 
this  memorandum  Is  being  submitted. 
Above  all,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  issue  of 
Soviet  colonialism  resulting  in  the  enslave- 
ment of  many  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  Is 
as  important  to  world  peace  and  security  as 
the  i.ssue  of  colonialism  in  Africa  and  Asia 

"I.    RUSSIAN     COLONIALISM     IN     COMMUNIST 
GUISE 

"While  expanding  Its  own  colonial  empire 
the  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded  in  posing  as 
a  'champion  of  liberation"  of  the  pxeoples  of 
Asia  r.nd  Africa.  This  was  possible  chiefly 
because  Moscow  succeeded  In  persuading  a 
great  number  of  statesmen  throughout  the 
world  that  Ru.oslan  colonialism  had  disap- 
peared with  czarlsm.  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  matchless  collection  of  'happy 
peoples  and  nations'  that  are  developing  In 
freedom  and  economic  prosperity  under  the 
benign  care  and  protection  of  the  "big  Rus- 
sian brother.' 

"To  discuss  rationally  the  present-day 
Soviet  Russian  colonial  empire,  we  must  first 
realize  the  true  nature  of  its  composition. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
constitutes  the  largest,  the  most  oppressive 
and  ruthless  colonial  empire  in  history 
Contrary  to  a  popular  superficial  conception, 
it  is  not  only  the  captive  nations  of  central 
and  eastern  Eiu-ope  that  suffer  from  this 
new  type  of  colonialism.  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  enslaved  non-Russian  nations, 
which  for  centiu-les  l.ave  lived  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  in  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Black 
Sen.  in  the  Urals  r.nd  central  Asia,  are  suf- 
fering under  the  heel  of  the  same  oppressor 

"Immediately  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Soviet  power,  the  Russian  Bolsheviks 
began  expanding  their  areas  of  control 
They  adopt.ed  the  despotic  meastires  and 
techniques  of  the  czars  and  Improved  them 
The  first  victims  of  Russian  Bolshevik  im- 
perialism were  the  Ukrainians.  Georgians. 
Armenians,  Azerbaijani,  Byelorussians,  and 
the  Moslem  peoples  of  Turkestan.  These 
peoples  had  proclaimed  their  independence 
foll(Jwlng  the  1917  revolution  in  Russia.  By 
1921  they  were  incorporated  by  force  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  to  this  day  they 
have  remained  nominally  independent  mem- 
bers of  the  UisJS.R.  All  theoretically  pos- 
sess a  constitutional  right  to  secede  from  the 
U.SS.R.  Actually,  however,  they  constitute 
virtual  colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
exploits  their  economic  wealth,  manpower 
resources  and  cultural  riches  for  the  benefit 
and  expansion  of  Its  imperial  domain. 

'By  their  treaclierous  agreement  with  Hit- 
ler the  Russians  occupied  and  annexed  the 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia in  1940.  In  spite  of  treaties  of  non- 
ageression.  and  in  complete  dlsre^rd  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  reincorporated  them  at  the 
end  of  the  war  They  have  become  colonies 
by  the  samp  token  as  arr  all  constituent  re- 
publics of  the  USSR. 

"After  World  War  II.  Poland.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  came 
under  Communist  rule  through  forcible  in- 
terven-aon  of  the  Soviet  Army  and  by  In- 
tfrnal  violence  and  subversion  directed  unci 
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supported  with  armed  pressure  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  was  done  In  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  international  treaties  and  agreements, 
signed  by  the  U.S.SJI.  with  these  states  aiid 
with  the  Western  Powers,  guaranteeing  their 
Independence  and  their  right  to  live  under 
freely  elected  governments  of  their  own 
choosing. 

"Oppressive  Communist  regimes  were  im- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Outer  Mon- 
golia, East  Germany,  North  Korea,  and  in 
North  Vietnam. 

•'It  is  Unmaterial  whether  the  colonial 
status  of  a  non-Russian  captive  nation  was 
hidden  behind  the  label  of  People's  De- 
mocracy" or  whether  the  land  and  the  peo- 
ple were  simply  Incorporated  into  the 
US.SJI.  as  a  "Soviet  Republic."  The  over- 
riding fact  Is  that  all  these  peoples  lost 
their  Independence  and  freedom,  and  that 
their  military,  administrative,  economic,  and 
spiritual  wealth  and  resources  In  their  en- 
tirety disappeared  In  the  maw  of  Russian 
colonial  expansion  and  territorial  ag- 
grandizement. 

"In  all  these  captive  nations  the  Russian 
Communists  are  directly,  or  through  sub- 
servient puppets  Indirectly,  exercising  a  su- 
preme and  unchallenged  power  that  is  rav- 
ishing the  natural  resources  and  spiritual 
values  of  these  countries. 

"Ever  since  Its  conquest  of  these  once-free 
and  independent  nations,  Soviet  rule  has 
been  characterized  by  the  following  features: 

"(1)  Systematic  genocidal  destruction  of 
the  conquered  peoples  through  mass  execu- 
tions, deportations  and  forcible  'resettle- 
ment' to  Kazakhstan,  Siberia  and  other 
areas: 

"(2)  Relentless  Russiflcution  through  the 
forcible  Imposition  of  the  Russian  language 
and  the  persecution  of  the  non-Russian  cul- 
tures, and  through  the  liquidation  of  the 
non-Russian  Intellectuals  and  the  true 
churches; 

"(3)  Imposition  of  the  Soviet  economic 
system  on  the  captive  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  all  national  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.SJI. 

"Some  10  years  ago,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  testifying 
before  the  House  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  June  26,  1951,  made  the  following 
penetrating  observation  on  Russian  Com- 
munist Imperialism : 

"  'Historically,  the  Russian  state  has  three 
great  drives — to  the  west  in  Europe,  to  the 
south  into  the  Middle  East,  and  to  the  east 
into  Asia.  •  •  •  The  Politburo  has  acted  in 
the  same  way.  It  carried  on  and  built  on 
the  Imperialist  tradition.  What  it  has  added 
consists  mainly  of  new  weapons  and  new 
tactics.  •  •  •  The  ruling  power  In  Moscow 
has  long  been  the  Imperial  power  and  now 
rules  over  a  greatly  extended  empire.  •  •  • 
It  is  clear  that  this  process  of  encroachment 
by  which  Russia  has  grown  in  the  last  500 
years  from  the  Duchy  of  Moscow  to  a  vast 
empire  has  got  to  be  stopped.' 

"It  should  also  be  recalled  that  In  July 
1959.  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  by  unani- 
mous vote  the  'Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution," which  subsequently  was  signed  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  became  Public 
Law  80-96.  This  resolution  provoked  violent 
protests  on  the  part  of  Khrushchev  and  the 
entire  Communist  bloc,  because  the  resolu- 
tion correctly  labeled  the  Soviet  Union  as 
an  imperialistic  power,  which  keeps  some  22 
non-Russian  nations  in  subjugation  and 
slavery. 

"President  John  F.  Kennedy  made  known 
his  views  on  the  matter  of  captive  nations 
in  his  message  to  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  on  November  4.  1960: 

"  'I  deplore  the  monolithic  term  often  used 
by  the  Republican  administration  In  Wash- 
ington. "Soviet  nation"  or  "Soviet  people." 
In  essence,  it  is  contrary  to  the  Captive  Na- 
tions   Week    resolution    enacted    last    year. 


Its  use  Implies  that  we  condone  the  status 
quo  of  the  Conununlst  takeover  of  all  the 
captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  1 
stated  then,  and  I  do  now,  that  I  adhere  to 
the  statement  as  contained  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform:  "We  will  never  surrender 
positions  which  are  essential  to  the  defense 
of  freedom  nor  will  we  abandon  people  who 
are   now   behind    the   Iron    Curtain    through 

any  formal  approval  of  the  status  quo. 

"It  is  regrettable  that  the  Afro-Asian  reso- 
lution on  colonialism  adopted  before  the 
close  of  the  first  part  of  the  current  XVth 
session  of  the  U.S.  General  .'\ssembly  was  not 
broad  enough  to  include  also  Soviet  coloni- 
alism. If  the  United  Nations,  as  Khru- 
shchev proposed,  is  to  be  united  m  opposi- 
tion to  colonialism,  it  is  then  its  solemn 
duty  to  combat  Soviet  Russian  colonialism, 
the  scourge  of  our  time  and  our  civilization 
as  well. 

"II.    U.N.    INVESTIGATION    OF    RIT.SSIAN 
COLONIALISM 

"Upon  instructions  from  Khrushchev,  the 
Soviet  delegation  has  been  persistently  at- 
tacking the  West  on  the  problems  of  the 
Congo,  Laos,  and  Cuba  These  attacks  are 
obviously  intended  to  serve  as  a  cover  for 
Russian  Communist  machinations  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  especially  in  the 
strife-torn  Congo,  which  has  been  selected 
by  Moscow  as  the  foothold  of  Russian  co- 
lonialism in  Africa.  The  same  policy  of 
Moscow  is  being  relentlessly  pursued  in 
Cuba,  where  Moscow  has  been  gradually  en- 
trenching Itself  under  the  pretext  of  help- 
ing a  deluded  revolutionary  in  his  alleged 
struggle  against  'American  imperialism  ' 

"Recently  G.  Mennen  Williams,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  made 
a  simple  but  profound  statement  to  the 
effect  that  'Africa  is  for  the  Africans' 
Although  it  was  denounced  and  criticized 
in  certain  European  quarters,  it  was  praised 
and  promptly  endorsed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  is  disheartening  to  note  that  in 
the  West  there  is  a  double  standard  operat- 
ing with  respect  to  the  liberation  of  colonial 
and  .subjugated  peoples.  While  the  U.N  is 
almost  unanimous  in  promoting  the  free- 
dom and  emancipation  of  the  colonial  peo- 
ples of  Africa  and  Asia,  it  distressingly 
shies  away  from  any  tangible  support  of 
the  captive  and  enslaved  nations  held  in 
bondage  in  the  Soviet  totalitarian  empire. 
Surely  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
as  far  as  the  Communist-enslaved  nations 
of  Europe  are  concerned.  Any  policy  which 
tends  to  negate  or  neglect  the  plight  of  these 
heroic  peoples  can  only  benefit  Communist 
Russia,  the  enemy  of  all  mankind,  and 
dooms  the  newly   emerged  nations  as   well. 

"In  view  of  the  persistent  attempts  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  In  the  United  Nations  to  in- 
vestigate so-called  Western  colonialism,  we 
respectfully  urge  you  and  appeal  to  you.  to 
propose  at  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly the  following: 

"(1)  That  the  United  Nations  should  forth- 
with institute  a  full-scale  investigation  into 
the  Russian  Communist  aggression  in  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia, 
Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland.  Ru- 
mania, and  the  Ukraine,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  captive  non-Russian  nations  now  held 
in  bondage  both  within  and  out-side  the 
Soviet  Russian  Communist  empire  proper; 

"(2)  Free  and  unfettered  elections  under 
United  Nations  supervision  in  all  the  captive 
nations  which  would  give  the  opportunity  to 
the  enslaved  peoples  in  these  countries  to 
make  their  choice  between  freedom,  self- 
determination,  and  independence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Russian  Communist  subjugation 
and  colonial  exploitation,  on  the  other; 

"(3)  That  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly adopt  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  occupation  troops  and 
secret  police  from  all  the  captive  countries 


and  to  return  all  the  political  deportees  and 
exiles  whom  the  Russians  have  deported  to 
Siberia,  and  to  allow  them  to  resume  their 
normal  lives  under  freedom  and  democratic 
government,  elected  by  the  free  people  of 
these  countries: 

■•|4)  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  most  ruthless  and  op- 
pressive totalitarian  empire  of  our  day,  and 
that  no  peace  and  stability  in  the  world  is 
possible  unless  the  Russian  Communist 
threat  is  eliminated  forever.  This  will  be 
possible  only  after  the  liberation  of  all  the 
captive  nations  held  in  slavery  by  the  Soviet 
Union 

"All  himianity  is  now  against  colonialism 
of  all  types,  shapes,  and  origins.  A  colony 
IS  a  colony  whether  it  is  acquired  as  the 
result  of  oversea  expansion  or  of  overland 
aggrandizement.  Soviet  Russian  colonial- 
ism, wlilch  proceed.s  by  both  covert  and  overt 
means,  constitutes  a  unique  menace  to 
mankind. 

The  Western  nations,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  gradually  relinquishing  their  hold 
on  the  colonial  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  in  doing  so  they  are  upholding  the 
principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  It  Is  the 
sacred  duty  and  the  imperative  task  of  the 
United  Nations  to  go  further.  It  must  exert 
a  supreme  effort  to  see  that  the  principles 
of  the  UN  Cliarter  are  applied  everywhere. 
This  course  alone  will  achieve  otir  ulti- 
mate objective:  a  durable  peace,  with  free 
men  living  in  dignity  everywhere." 


IFYom   l!ie  New  York  Post.  July   19,   1961 1 

Colonies 

( By  Seymour  Freidin ) 

London. — Traditionalists  and  sentimental- 
ists on  this  side  of  the  channel  are  still 
bemoaning  the  apathy  that  greeted  this 
years  Bastille  Day  in  Paris.  Unnoticed  here, 
liowever.  was  a  much  more  dismal  July  14 
anniversary,  far  away  in  the  Baltic  States. 

In  Europe,  particularly  Scandinavia,  and 
in  scattered  U.S.  towns  and  villages,  some 
I>eople  did  pay  attention.  July  14  is  not  a 
day  to  celebrate  if  you  are  a  Latvian,  Es- 
tonian, or  Lithuanian.  The  date  will  live 
in  special  infamy  because  of  what  happened 
21  years  ago.  The  Soviet  Union  staged  its 
own  elections  in  the  Baltic  States  and  re- 
absorbed the  little  countries. 

Even  in  the  Soviet  satellite  world,  coun- 
tries are  permitted  a  show  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. Not  so  in  the  Baltic  States.  They 
were  annexed  and  incorporated  Into  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  was  no  question  of 
self-determination  for  these  people.  The 
United  States  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
liquidation  of  the  Baltic  States  as  sovereign 
entities.  The  Ru.ssians  keep  on  with  a  pro- 
gram of  Russification  that  started  with  out- 
right genocide. 

As  a  result,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
are  really  the  world's  three  newest  colonies 
While  Western  powers  relinquished,  grudg- 
ingly or  cheerfully,  their  colonial  posses- 
sions, the  Soviet  Union  made  colonies. 

Bastille  Day.  1940,  was  miserable  for  the 
world  in  many  ways.  France  was  under 
Hitler's  htel  and  there  certainly  was  nothing 
to  celebrate.  Britain  was  preparing  defi- 
antly for  the  oncoming  battle  with  German 
planes  over  English  skies.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion, still  solvent  in  a  pact  with  Hitler,  took 
over  the  Baltic  States.  In  the  United  States, 
there  was  some  outrage.  But  the  Battle 
of  Britain  took  the  center  of  attention. 

During  and  after  World  War  II,  the  Baltic 
States  were  a  battleground,  militarily  and 
politically.  The  Russians  were  driven  out 
by  the  Nazis,  who  occupied  the  areas.  Then 
the  Red  army  expelled  the  Germans,  and 
the  Soviet  regime  went  on  with  the  absorp- 
tion. 

How  did  it  all  hapj>en''  After  the  Russian 
revolution    and    World    War    I.    the    Baltic 
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states  declared  themselves  Independent  re- 
publics. In  1920.  Lenin  recognized  their 
rights  to  self-determination.  Independence 
didn't  last  quite  20  years. 

When  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  was  made, 
the  Russians  demanded  military  bases  from 
the  little  countries.  Sovietization  began  In 
earnest  when  the  Russians  moved  In  mili- 
tary forces  in  1940.  Some  of  the  most  cold- 
blooded, macabre  events  occurred  Imme- 
diately thereafter. 

Planned  depopulation  went  Into  effect. 
For  each  state,  Stalin  sent  In  a  proconsul. 
Andrei  Zhdanov  took  over  Estonia,  smallest 
of  the  republics.  V.  G.  Dckanozov.  a  deputy 
commissar  for  foreign  affairs,  busied  himself 
with  Lithuania.  Andrei  Vyshlnsky  made  the 
deportations  come  up  to  order  in  Latvia. 

The  orders,  by  the  way,  were  called  the 
"Serov  plan."  They  were  named  for  Ivan 
Serov,  who  served  Nikita  Khrushchev  as  se- 
curity boss  for  some  time.  He  has  been  side- 
lined lately. 

In  the  days  of  depopulating  the  little  re- 
.  publics  of  Baits.  Serov  was  a  big  man.  Liqui- 
dation goals  were  coldly  set — and  met. 
From  June  14  to  June  17.  1940.  thoxisands 
of  families  were  dragged  from  their  homes 
They  were  sent  In  cattle  cars  due  east  to 
Ru.ssia  Or  they  were  executed  in  their 
hometowns  in  the  most  convenient  places. 

Victims  included  almost  all  the  natural 
loaders  of  the  Baltic  peoples.  Among  them 
were  Judges,  teachers,  lawyers,  trade  union 
officials,  and  Social  Democrats,  philatelists, 
because  they  had  been  in  touch  with  foreltm 
stamp  collectors,  also  were  on  the  list  of  de- 
portees. When  German  armies  moved  in  on 
their  way  to  the  eastern  front,  they  expected 
mass  thanksgiving.  They  got  little — much 
less  than  they  received  when  they  entered 
the  Ukraine. 

Still,  the  Russians,  taking  over  again  in 
1944.  used  the  charge  of  collaboration  to  fur- 
ther sap  the  Baltic  States  of  their  national 
characters  and  Identities.  These  had  been 
fairly  prosjDerous  and  industrloxis  little  states 
that  minded  their  own  business.  They  could 
not  do  much  else  with  the  mighty  neighbor 
on  their  frontiers.  The  Baltic  States  prac- 
ticed the  first  uncommitted  policy.  They  had 
been  anti-Communist,  but  extremely  careful 
to  avoid  offense  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Official  Soviet  figures  show  a  rapid  decline 
in  the  population  totals  of  Baits  and  a  cor- 
responding Increase  of  Russians,  White  Rus- 
sians, and  Ukrainians.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
pr.iper.  regime  figures  claim  a  total  of  400,- 
noo  Baltic  citizens.  How  did  they  get  there? 
Baits  either  stay  home  or.  if  they  have  the 
chance,  flee  in  a  westerly  direction. 

These  days  there  is  little  chance  to  get 
out.  Khru.'^hchev.  althoucrh  he  assniied  Stal- 
in at  the  20th  Party  Congress,  has  been 
eminently  content  to  keep  up  the  big  brother 
work  begun  under  Stalin  In  the  Baltic 
States.  That  Is  why  July  14  was  noted  in  the 
USSR  as  an  occasion  of  victory.  For  the 
Baits,  it's  a  day  of  national  mourning. 

|NATO  Letter,  June  1961] 
Imperialism    in    the    Soviet   Union 
(By  Paul  Barton,  sociologist  specializing  in 
the  problems  of  totalitarianism  and  author 
of   L'Institution     Concentrationnaire     en 
Russie    (Plon)    and  other  books) 
We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  we  are 
watching  the  dlstlntegration.  and  even  the 
disappearance,   of  colonialism;    and,   by  and 
large,  this  !s  true  so  far  as  concerns  the  em- 
•    pires  built  by  the  Western  nations.    But  be- 
fore affirming  that  a  general  trend  exists  in  a 
given  age  (and  this  is  particularly  true  of  an 
age  such  as  ours  which  is  distinguished  by 
the    interdependence    of    all    parts    of    the 
globe)   we  miist  look  beyond  the  confines  of 
this  or  that  limited  region.    And  ac  soon  as 
we  consider  the  vicissitudes  of  colonialism 
from  a  universal  viewpoint,  things  look  very 
much   less  straightforward. 


A    STTP     BACKWARD 

Step  by  step  with  the  growing  tendency  of 
Western  empires  to  abolish  colonial  status,  a 
powerful  colonialist  movement  Is  develop- 
ing under  the  control  of  Moscow.  In  order 
to  appreciate  Its  strength,  we  need  only  ob- 
serve the  extent  to  which  it  threatens  to 
swallow  up  those  countries  which  are  emerg- 
ing from  the  Western  colonial  system  and  to 
rob  them  of  the  independence  which  they 
are  In  the  process  of  acquiring. 

Far  and  away  the  most  important  sign  of 
this  expanding  colonialism  is,  obviously,  the 
Soviet  Union's  annexation  of  foreign  terri- 
tories— an  annexation  which  was  partly  com- 
plet«d  during  the  Second  World  War  and 
which  is  partly  incomplete  and  progressive, 
begun  immediately  after  the  war  and  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  a  vast  system  of 
satellite  countries.  But  the  form  of  coloni- 
alism which  has  its  driving  force  in  Moscow 
does  not  only  strike  at  foreign  countries  but 
likewise  at  regions  within  the  Soviet  Un:on 
itself  which  are  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
non-Russian  nationalities.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  strange  that  the  head  of  the  Russian 
Government  should  so  readily  claim  to  be 
the  main  champion  of  Independence  for 
colonial  peoples.  But  it  is  still  stranger  thTt 
he  should  presume  to  refer— by  way  of  con- 
trast to  the  subject  status  of  th?sc  p^^'p'-'^f  — 
t3  the  "independence  r.nd  self-drtermina- 
tion"  which,  according  to  h!mse:f,  arc  en- 
joyed bv  the  various  nationalities  of  th'> 
multinational  Soviet  Union.  Confronted 
with  such  presumption  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Khrushchev,  it  would  be  as  well  to  clanre  a 
little  more  closely  at  the  real  situation  of 
these  nationalities. 

NOT  A   UNION   OF  EQUALS 

It  is  true  that  the  constitution  describes 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  federal  state  compris- 
ing at  the  present  time  15  federated  repub- 
lics. If,  however,  we  look  beyond  Soviet  of- 
ficialese, we  find  that  federation  does  not 
mean  quite  what  it  meant  elsewhere.  As 
early  as  1913.  Lenin  categorically  rejected 
any  idea  of  a  federal  form  for  the  slate  in 
that  federation  la  a  union  of  equals,  de- 
pending upnn  common  consent.  After  they 
achieved  power,  Lenin  and  his  successors 
nonetheless  accepted  the  principle  of  fed- 
eration, but  only  after  they  had  emptied  it 
of  all  real  meaning.  Their  squalid  accept- 
ance of  federalism  reduced  the  latter  to  a 
distribtitlon  of  power  and  functions  among 
authorities  at  different  levels.  Derek  J  R 
Scott  of  Manchester  University  has  remarked 
there  is  no  question  of  limiting  the  pn^roga- 
tlves  of  the  central  power  in  order  to  respect 
local  or  specific  interests-  since  the  Soviet 
state,  operated  like  an  enormous  business, 
is  a  structure  in  which  its  different  com- 
ponents participate,  not  with  varioi:s  in- 
terests and  rights,  but  with  various  srrts  of 
subjection. 

WHERE  ARE  THE    MINISTERS? 

Thus,  since  1944,  the  federated  repjblics 
are  entitled  to  have  their  own  foreign  affairs 
minlsteries,  to  enter  Into  direct  reliitions 
with  foreign  states,  to  conclude  agreement 
and  to  exchange  diplomatic  and  cor.sular 
representatives  with  them.  But,  except  for 
the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia,  which  are  rep- 
resented at  the  United  Nations  (thereby 
merely  increasing  the  niunber  of  votes  j  vail- 
able  to  the  Soviet),  not  one  federate<l  re- 
public has  so  far  maintained  a  mission  of 
any  sort  whatever  abroad;  the  foreign  af- 
fairs ministries  of  the  federated  republics 
only  exist  in  theory. 

Another  example:  at  the  same  time  the 
federated  republics  obtained  the  right  to 
have  their  own  defense  ministries,  bui  the 
facts  indicate  that  this  right  Is  as  illusory 
as  their  right  to  set  up  their  own  fo:-elgn 
affairs  ministries.  The  command  and  the 
organization  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  is 
so    highly    centralized — and    distinguished. 


moreover,  by  a  marked  predominance  of  the 
Russian  nationality — that  It  is  hard  to  see 
what  role  these  ministries  could  play.  As  it 
happens,  not  one  order  from  the  defense 
ministry  of  a  federated  republic  has  ever 
been  published  and  the  explanation  Is  not 
far  to  seek :  no  such  ministry  has  ever  been 
set  up  and  the  minister  of  defense  In  a  fed- 
erated republic  has  yet  to  be  appointed. 

nominal  right  to  secede 

Similarly,  the  right  of  each  republic  to 
withdraw  from  the  Soviet  Union  was  writ- 
ten into  the  constitution  at  the  outset. 
But  this  right  was  conceded  to  the  federal 
tepubiics  by  the  men  in  power  for  purely 
propagandist  reasons.  Lenin's  1913  article, 
n.pntioned  above,  bears  witness  to  the  fact. 
In  that  article,  tiie  future  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  not  only  rejected  federal- 
ism, but  also  the  right  to  secession:  "Gener- 
ally speaking.  ■  he  said  flatly,  "we  are  against 
secession.  "  adding  "the  right  to  secede  is 
an  exception  to  our  general  centralist  posi- 
tion," but  that  this  exception  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  chauvinistic  Russian  elements 
in  check.  In  other  words,  the  proclamation 
of  the  right  to  secession  had  no  purpose 
other  than  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  na- 
tional minorities,  who  were  Uireatened  and 
lil  treated  by  these  chauvinistic  elements. 
In  any  caee.  during  the  43  years'  existence 
of  tlie  6c.f-styled  federative  state,  not  one 
federated  republic  has  ever  begun  the  pro- 
cedure ne'^essary  to  leaving  the  U£.SJi 
Any  such  development  would,  moreover,  be 
diametrically  optxised  to  everything  we  have 
seen  in  the  past.  For  example,  during  the 
early  years  of  Soviet  power,  the  armies  un- 
der Its  command  occupied  several  territories 
which  had  attempted  to  separate  from  the 
Russian  state  and  overthrew  their  govern- 
ments by  f  Tree  of  arms:  this  was  the  case  of 
Georgia,  the  Ukraine,  Turkestan,  and  the 
Crimea.  Toward  the  end  of  the  1920's.  the 
movements  known  as  milii  Istiklal  (national 
independence)  and  milli  ittikhad  (national 
unification)  were  liquidated  on  the  pretext 
that  they  were  working  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Soviet  regime  and  the  Institution  of 
a  bourgeoisie  state.  In  1938.  eight  Arme- 
nians were  executed  after  having  been  ac- 
cused of  wishing  to  separate  Armenia  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  agitation  and 
propaganda  aimed  at  undermining  or  weak- 
ening the  Soviet  state  are  considered  as 
treason  and  punishable  by  up  to  7  years' 
imprisonment. 

Fin:.lly.  it  is  true  that  the  conititution 
lays  down  that  no  change  may  be  made  in 
boundaries  of  a  federated  republic  with- 
out that  republic's  consent,  but,  in  practice 
no  federated  republic  has  ever  opposed 
plans  to  take  away  part  of  Its  territory  or 
even  to  wipe  it  out  completely.  Part  of 
the  P:nnirh  Karelian  Republic  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  So- 
cialist Republic  In  1945  and  the  rest  of  its 
territory  went  the  same  way  In  1956,  which 
put  an  end  to  Its  status  of  federated  re- 
public. In  1955.  the  R.SF.S.R.  Itself  ceded 
the  Crimea  to  the  Ukraine:  the  followint; 
year,  part  of  the  territory  of  Kazakhstan  was 
transferred  to  Uzbekistan:  In  1957,  Georgia 
presented  the  R.S.F.S.R.  with  its  part  of 
Chechen-Ingush  territory. 

TOANSPERS     or     TERRITORIES 

In  view  of  the  precarious  status  of  the 
federated  republics,  it  is  scarcely  necesf^ary 
to  dwell  on  the  national  formations  at  a 
lower  level — the  autonomous  republics,  the 
autonomous  regions,  the  national  zones,  the 
national  districts,  the  national  village 
Soviets  and  the  n.-.tional  collective  farms,  all 
of  which  are  integrated  in  the  federated 
republics  and  particularly  in  the  R.SF.SR 
Even  the  illusory  constlfJtional  guarantees 
providing  for  the  right  to  leave  the  U-S.S  R. 
and  for  territorial  integrity  do  not  extend 
to  the  autonomous  republics,  let  alone  their 
internal    components.      Larger    or    smaller 
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slices  of  their  territories  are  Incessantly 
transferred,  as  are  their  capitals,  and  na- 
tional zones  and  districts  are  emerging  and 
disappearing  all  the  time.  All  these  matters 
are  settled  by  simple  decrees. 

COMMUNIST    PARTY    IS    CENTRALIST 

No    picture    of    Soviet     pseudofederalism 
would  be  complete — and.   In  fact,  it  would 
be   seriously  distorted — without  mention  of 
the  structure  of  the  Communist  Party  whose 
organs     double     and     direct     governmental 
bodies   at  all  levels — to   the  point  where  it 
may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the 
latter  are  mainly  concerned  with  carrying 
out  the  decisions  of  the  former.    The  organ- 
izational structure  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  governed  as  it  is  by  a 
rigorous    centralism,   does    not   contain    the 
slightest    trace    of    federalism.      The    Com- 
munist   parties    of    the    federated    republics 
are  not  autonomous  parties,  even  on  paper. 
Their  executive  committees,  known  as  Cen- 
tral Committees,  are  classified  by  the  statutes 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
ctmong   the   regional    committees   and  their 
congresses  among  the   regional   conference. 
As  to  the  autonomous  republics,  even  their 
name  Indicates  that  the  party  organizations 
at  this  level  are  regional  organizations  and 
the  same  applies  at  the  level  of  the  autono- 
mous regions.    All  these  bodies  are  entrusted 
with    the    task    of    Insuring   that    directives 
from  the  Secretariat  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee   are    duly    Implemented    by    the    organs 
within  their  sphere.     Party  ofiQcials  at  the 
level   of   the  federated   republics — and   still 
more    at   the   level   of   the   autonomous   re- 
publics— are  frequently  not  of  the  same  na- 
tionality as  the  bulk  of  the  population   of 
the    republic    concerned;     and,    specifically, 
there  Is  a  very  high  proportion  of  Russians 
among  them. 

RUSSIANIZATION 

Until  1956  there  was  one  exception  to  this 
arrangement:  the  R.S.F.S.R.  had  no  party 
organization  of  Its  own.  Since  1956.  there  is 
a  bureau  of  the  Central  Committee  especially 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  directing  party 
ikctivities  In  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  but  its  powers 
are  extremely  limited.  This,  as  Derek  J.  R. 
Scott  has  observed,  is  not  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  but.  on 
the  contrary,  an  Indication  of  its  privileged 
position :  The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is,  in  fact,  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  and  the  Communist  parties  of  the 
other  Federated  Republics  are  merely  Its  off- 
shoots. Walter  Kolarz,  an  outstanding  ex- 
pert on  Soviet  policy  toward  nationalities, 
has  revealed  the  marked  predominance  of 
Russians  among  members — and  especially 
leaders — of  the  party.  More  important  still, 
the  same  author  rightly  insists  on  the  Rus- 
sian character  of  the  1917  October  revolu- 
tion: By  urging  the  supremacy  of  the  prole- 
tariat over  the  peasants,  the  Bolsheviks,  In 
spite  of  their  slogans  about  equality  of  all 
nations,  established  the  domination  of  the 
Russians  over  all  the  other  peoples  since  the 
latter  were  almost  wholly  concerned  with 
agricultural  pursuits. 

At  a  later  stage,  other  factors  were  grafted 
on  to  these  fundamental  facts.  The  tend- 
ency to  Russianize  minority  nationalities  Inl- 
r.lally  developed  merely  as  a  secondary  symp- 
tom of  colonization  governed  by  economic 
and  strategic  demands.  The  exploitation 
of  distant  and  underpopulated  territories 
dealt  a  double  blow  to  the  native  inhab- 
itants. On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the 
massive  Influx  of  Russians  intended  to  form 
an  elite,  from  skilled  workers  to  party,  ad- 
ministrative, police  and  economic  leaders; 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  outset  local 
nationalities  were  deprived  of  their  customs, 
taken  on  as  low-level  workers  in  the  emerg- 
ing industries  and,  above  all,  transferred  to 
other  regions.  But.  as  time  went  on,  the 
trend  toward  Russianlzatlon  received  more 
and  more  powerful  encouragement  from  the 


radical  change  In  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Moscow  government  In  regard  to  national- 
ities. Despite  the  Russian  character  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  this  policy  in  the  early 
days  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  grapple 
with  Russian  chauvinism:  but.  step  by  step, 
this  center  of  gravity  shifted  toward  the 
struggle  against  iDcal  nationalisms,  and  since 
the  1930's  this  has  been  the  dominant.  If 
not  the  only,  preoccupation.  Its  most  strik- 
ing manifestations  are  the  introduction  of 
the  Russian  alphabet  for  a  number  of  na- 
tionalities (carried  out  only  a  few  years  after 
the  Introduction  of  the  Latin  script),  com- 
pulsory instructicn  in  the  Russian  language 
In  all  non-Russiaii  schools  (decreed  on  March 
13,  1938 »  and  tlie  mass  deportations  and 
transfers  of  members  of  minority  national- 
ities to  distant  regions  inhabited  by  other 
minority  nationalities. 

ORGANIZED    MIGRATION 

This  last  procedure  is  unquestionably  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  Rusfinn  colo- 
nialism as  practiced  within  the  Soviet  Union 
The  extent  of  tbe  colonization  of  distant 
regions  In  the  UJ3.S.R.  is  more  or  less  known 
from  those  involved  in  forced  labor  and  the 
deportees  compelled  to  reside  In  a  given 
area,  and  from  uhe  workers  claimed  under 
the  guise  of  orgfinlzed  recruitment  of  man- 
power. This  colonization  has  involved  the 
migration  of  scores  of  thousands  of  people 
The  native  populations  who  were  alone  in 
the  territories  concerned  prior  to  this  In- 
vasion soon  fourd  themselves  in  the  minor- 
ity; in  many  plai-es,  it  would  even  seem  that 
they  are  doomed  before  long  to  disappear 
The  evolution  which  the  ethnic  structure  of 
these  regions  h£.s  undergone  since  some  of 
the  concentration  camp  prisoners  were  re- 
leased does  not  represent  any  radical  break 
with  the  past.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
released  are  compelled  to  remain  In  the  area 
Others  have  b;en  replaced  by  convicted 
criminals.  Finally,  there  are  also  to  be  found 
there  the  younj:  people  who  have  been  en- 
rolled in  other  regions  through  pressure  of 
various  kinds  and  workers  taken  on  under 
organized  recruitment.  Thus,  these  regioivs 
continue  to  be  Increasingly  Russianized 
through  the  medium  of  members  of  other 
nationalities  which  are  them.?elves  being 
Russianized. 

EXPLOITING    THE    VIRGIN    LANDS 

Onslaughts  o;'  a  similar  type  have  been 
organized  in  recent  years  in  the  form  of  a 
campaign  for  the  exploitation  of  virgin  or 
fallow  land.  During  his  recent  toiu-  of  In- 
spection In  Kazakhstan.  Ntkita  Khrushchev 
made  a  speech  at  Akmolinsk  which  was  ex- 
tremely Illuminating  in  this  regard.  Among 
other  things,  hi;  observed  that.  "Our  hearts 
are  filled  with  pride  in  our  country  when 
we  find  among  the  best  workers  in  the  virgin 
lands  the  names  of  Russians  and  Ukrainians 
Kazakhs  and  Byelorussians,  representatives 
of  all  the  people?  of  our  multinational  home- 
land. We  have  here  Latvians,  Estonians. 
Lithuanians,  Jews  and  Germans;  all  the 
ethnography,  so  to  speak,  of  our  great  Soviet 
Union  Is  here  represented  and  all  are  work- 
ing valiantly  for  the  good  of  our  Soviet  peo- 
ple who  are  building  Communist  society." 

Commenting  on  this  colonialist  profession 
of  faith.  Walter  Kolarz  raised  the  key  ques- 
tion: ''Who  could  believe  that  the  Letts 
wanted  to  turn  i;helr  backs  on  their  civilized 
capital  of  Riga  in  order  to  settle  on  state 
farms  in  the  province  of  Kustanay  where 
they  are  cut  off  from  their  national  culture 
and  their  tradi'lons  and  deprived  of  the 
comfort  to  which  they  are  accustomed?' 

THE    DISAPPEARING    KAZAKHS 

And  what  has  happened  to  the  Kazakhs 
who  were  once  the  sole  Inhabitants  of  the 
country,  which  is  being  colonized  in  this 
way?  This  unhappy  people,  which  numbered 
almost  4  million  m  1926,  was  already  reduced 
to  3  million  in  1?39  as  a  result  of  the  forced 


collectivization  of  agriculture  and  the  cru- 
sade against  nomadism.  At  present,  they 
number  a  little  over  3 '2  million,  but  only 
2  8  million  of  these  live  In  Kazakhstan  where 
they  represent  only  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation; nearly  4  million  inhabitants  of  this 
federated  republic  gave  their  nationality  as 
Russian  at  the  last  census  on  January  15, 
1959;  the  number  of  Ukrainians  living  there 
Is  over  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

Ill  short,  the  colonization  of  territories 
with  a  minority  population  by  members  of 
other  minorities  makes  It  possible  to  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  The  colonists 
themselves  soon  became  Russianized  since 
they  find  themselves  in  the  middle  of  an 
ethnic  mosaic  where  Russian  is  the  only 
common  language,  and  since  in  Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan,  or  in  the  Komi  autonomous  re- 
public there  are  neither  Ukrainian,  Latvian, 
or  Polish  schools,  nor  newspapers  In  their 
respective  languages,  more  than  4  million 
Ukrainians  are  in  this  situation.  More  than 
half  of  the  1,380,000  Poles  living  in  the 
USSR,  no  longer  speak  Polish. 

In  the  regions  which  supply  the  colonists, 
the  departure  of  the  latter  leaves  gaps  which 
are  filled  by  elements  of  the  Russianlzatlon 
proce-ss,  either  directly  by  Russians  or  by 
citizens  of  other  minority  groups.  The  case 
of  the  Baltic  States  Is  typical.  In  Latvia. 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania,  Russians  make  up 
a  tenth,  a  fifth,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  respective  populations;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  native  ethnic  group  has  been  re- 
duced to  four-fift:hs  In  Latvia,  less  than 
three-quarters  In  Estonia,  and  less  than  two- 
third.s  in  Lithuania. 

Additionally.  ma.ss  deportations  and  trans- 
fers of  minority  nationalities  affect  their 
natural  growth  by  Increasing  the  mortality 
rate  and  reducing  the  birth  rate.  The  last 
population  census  in  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vides eloquent  proof  of  this.  The  number 
of  Kalmuks  living  within  the  territory  of 
the  USSR,  dropped  from  129,000  In  1926 
and  134.000  in  1939  to  106.000  in  1959.  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  survivors  no  longer  speak 
their  native  language.  The  Latvians.  Esto- 
nians, and  Lithuanians  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  less  numerous  than  in  1940;  the  differ- 
ence amounts  to  300.000  for  the  first.  150.000 
for  the  second,  and  10.000  for  the  last. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  when  a  phe- 
nomenon occurs  on  this  catastrophic  scale,  it 
is  the  result  of  avowedly  punitive  deporta- 
tions; but  we  should  have  no  Illusions,  as  to 
the  methods  used  in  current  population 
transfers,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  seen  in 
future  censu.ses  Even  where  these  transfers 
are  officially  justified  on  purely  economic 
grounds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  organized 
descent  on  the  virgin  lands,  most  of  the 
colonists  are  thrust  Into  living  condition.s 
which,  although  not  to  be  compared  to  those 
condemned  to  forced  labor,  can  nonethe- 
less only  result  in  increased  death  rates  and 
lowered  birth  rates  Several  Soviet  writers, 
among  them  the  well-known  dramatist. 
Nicolas  Pogodlne.  who  had  previously  glori- 
fied the  reeducation  carried  out  In  the  con- 
centration camps,  have  had  the  courage  to 
paint  a  truthful  picture  of  the  life  led  by  the 
settlers  in  the  virgin  lands  and  it  is  a  grim 
picture  Indeed.  But  there  Is  no  need  to  look 
for  information  in  literature;  to  see  what  us 
happening,  we  need  only  glance  at  the  news- 
papers and  the  official  statements  which  con- 
tiiuially  complain  of  the  impossibility  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  escapes,  the  flights  and 
the  departures  of  the  colonists. 

While  emphasizing  this  particular  feature 
of  Russian  colonialism — the  deportations 
and  transfers  of  peoples — we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government 
also  makes  use  of  classic  methods  of  de- 
nationalization. Compulsory  Instruction  in 
Ru.sslan  throughout  all  non-Russian  schools 
has  already  been  mentioned.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  teaching 
Russian  in  these  schools  Increases  as  courses 
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become  more  advanced  to  the  detriment  of 
instruction  in  the  national  language.  In  the 
national  schools  of  Uzbekistan,  for  example. 
Russian  in  the  8th  ye.ir  takes  up  8  hours 
per  week  and  Uzbek  2  liours.  We  have  also 
seen  that  members  of  minority  groups  are 
unable  to  send  their  <  hlldren  to  national 
schools  if  they  live  outside  their  national 
territory.  It  should  be  added  that  Russian 
schools  are  attended  by  numerous  native 
children  even  in  non-Ru.ssian  republics.  The 
percentage  of  schoolclilldren  In  Russian 
schools  In  Byelorussia  ariounts  to  more  than 
double  the  percentage  of  Russians  among 
this  republic's  population;  much  the  same 
applies  to  Georgia;  In  Ar  nenia  and  Moldavia, 
the  proportion  is  as  big  1  as  three  times  the 
percentage  of  Russians  in  the  population. 
Among  other  reasons  is  the  fact  that  pre- 
vious attendance  at  a  non-Russian  school  Is 
a  handicap  In  applying  for  admission  to  a 
higher  educational  Inst  tution  and  is  thus 
prejudicial  to  the  Individuals  career. 

The  press  and  publlca:lous  In  general  play 
an  important  part  in  the  Russianizing  proc- 
ess. Only  a  third  of  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  U.S.S.R.  apj)ear  in  the  languages 
of  those  minorities  whit  h  nonetheless  make 
up  45  percent  of  the  population;  the  circula- 
tion of  non-Russian  papers  represents  only 
17  percent  of  the  overall  circulation  of  the 
Soviet  press.  And  Ruisian  domination  is 
still  more  marked  as  regards  magazines  and 
books. 

EROSION    or    ETHNIC    MINORITIES 

The  combined  effect  of  these  different 
denationalization  methods  shows  in  demo- 
graphic statistics.  The  proportion  of  Rus- 
sians in  the  population  ts  a  whole,  is  increas- 
ing rapidly:  36  percent  in  1897.  53  percent  in 
1926,  58  percent  In  1939.  Territories  inhab- 
ited by  more  than  22  i.illUon  non-Russians 
were  subsequently  anr.exed,  but  Russians 
nonetheless  still  account  for  55  percent  of 
the  population;  if  we  idd  the  10.2  million 
members  of  other  nalonallties  who  gave 
their  native  tongue  as  Russian  at  the  last 
census,  the  proportion  rises  to  59  percent. 
Russians  numbered  78  n  ilUon  in  1926,  99  mil- 
lion in  1939  and  114  inillion  In  1959;  the 
minority  nationalities  lumbered  some  69.5 
million  In  1926.  70.5  m  llion  in  1939  and  95 
million  in  1959  after  'he  annexations.  In 
other  words,  the  non-R  issian  population  re- 
mained stationary  froia  1926  to  1939  and 
then  increased  by  barely  the  number  due  to 
the  annexation  of  forei(:n  territories.  It  fol- 
lows that  its  natural  growth  is  obliterated  by 
Russianlzatlon.  Nevei  has  any  colonial 
power  succeeded  in  so  firmly  barring  access 
to  the  future  from  its  subject  peoples. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  15,  19611 
Kennedy   Appeals   on   CAPTrvi   Lands — Pmo- 

CLAiMs  Week  in  Supioet  or  "Just  Aspira- 
tions" 

Htannis  Port,  Mass  July  14.— President 
Kennedy  Issued  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamation  tonight  similar  to  one  that 
Irked  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  in  1969. 

The  President  designated  next  week  as  a 
period  for  Americans  'to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  all  peoples  for  natior.al  independence  and 
freedom." 

He  issued  the  proclamation  shortly  after 
arriving  here  with  Mrs  Kennedy  for  a  week- 
end of  rest.  Mrs.  Kennedy  will  remain  here 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  proclar  latlon  was  Issued  in 
line  with  a  2-year-old  congressional  resolu- 
tion calling  for  designation  of  the  third  week 
In  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Congress  asked  for  ths  to  be  done,  he  re- 
called, "each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

Such  a  proclamation,  referring  primarily 
to  the  Communist  satel  ite  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe,  aroused  Mr.  Khrushchev's  anger 


in  1959  at  Just  about  the  time  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  made  his  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 


"Captive"  Week  Draws  Red  Ire 

Moscow,  July  19. — The  Government  news- 
paper Izvestla  reacted  angrily  today  to 
President  Kennedy's  proclamation  of  this 
week  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

In  an  article  by  Nikolai  Noviko.  Izves-.ia 
asked.  "Who  gave  U.S.  ruling  circles  the 
right  to  poke  their  nose  into  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries  with  whom  the  United 
States  furthermore  maintains  diplomatic 
relations?" 

Izvestla  said  Mr.  Kennedy  showed  "no 
originality.  •  •  •  He  is  simply  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor." 

Former  President  Eisenhower  proclaimed 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  July  1959. 


[Prom    the    Philadelphia    Evening    Bulletin. 

July  15. 1961] 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  Proclaimed  in  F:e- 

BUFF  TO  Soviet — It  Angered  Khrushchev 

2  Years  Ago 

Htannis  Port.  Mass.,  July  15. — President 
Kennedy,  faced  with  a  crisis  over  West  Berlin, 
last  night  emphasized  his  concern  for  all 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  by  pro- 
claiming a  "Captive  Nations  Week"  starting 
tomorrow 

Former  President  Eisenhower  issued  a  sim- 
ilar proclamation  2  years  ago  which  angered 
Soviet   Premier   Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev  complained  about  it  repeat- 
edly after  that,  ptuaicularly  to  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  when  he  visited  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  proclamation  was  issued 
again  last  year. 

This  year.  Mr.  Kennedy's  proclamation  ap- 
peared to  be  a  firm  preface  to  the  note  on 
Berlin  he  Intends  to  send  BLhrushchev  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday. 

observances  proposed  ' 

The  proclamation  of  lix.  Kennedy,  wlso 
arrived  with  Mrs.  Kennedy  last  evening  for  a^ 
weekend  of  relaxation  at  their  summer  home, 
was  in  line  with  a  congressional  call  in  1959 
for  designation  of  the  third  week  in  July  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have  b<sen 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  reference  was  mainly  to  the  Soviet 
satellites  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

"I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,"  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said,  "and  I  urge  them  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  all  peoples  for  national  Independence 
and  freedom." 


(Prom  the  Tablet,  July  15.  1961] 
Is  Postal  Department  Irrational? — Down- 
grading or  Champion  or  Liberty  Stamps 
Scored 

Washington,  D.C. — The  charge  was  made 
Monday  by  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  that  the  Postal  E>epartment  "ap- 
pears to  be  plainly  irrational"  in  downgrad- 
ing the  Champion  of  Liberty  stamp  series. 
In  letters  sent  to  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Post  Office  Committees,  the  chair- 
man of  NCNC,  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  of 
Georgetown  University,  declared  the  Depart- 
ment Is  making  a  serious  error  in  reducing 
the  significance  of  "this  medium  for  people- 
to-people  contact."  He  urged  the  members 
to  Influence  the  restoration  and  expansion 
of  the  series,  which  will  l>e  a  major  theme 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  beginning  July  16. 
Three  Champion  of  Liberty  stamps  were 
issued  last  year.  The  present  administra- 
tion has  reduced  the  number  to  one  and  In 
letters  to  legislators  It  cast  doubt  on  the 
series'  continuance. 

Professor  Dobrlansky,  in  stressing  the  im- 
portance   of    the    stamps    in    the    cold    war 


struggle,  argues  that  "there  are  dozens  of 
freedom  fighters  honored  by  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  Europe  and  Asia  who  deserve  our 
knowledgeable  praise."  He  cited  the  cur- 
rent case  of  Ukraine's  Shevchenko.  He  also 
called  upon  the  legislators  to  thwart  Khru- 
shchev's present  propaganda  play  aimed  at 
influencing  the  President  not  to  issue  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution.  The  incon- 
gruous Independence  Day  message  sent  by 
Khrushchev  and  reports  of  growing  cleavage 
between  Moscow  and  Pelplng  are  part  of  this 
play.  Dr.  Dobrlansky  declared. 

text  or  protest 

A  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  follows: 

"Dear  Friend  of  Freedom:  Millions  of 
Americans  are  preparing  to  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week  beginning  July  16.  One  of 
the  major  themes  of  the  week  will  be  the 
restoration  and  expansion  of  the  Champion 
of  Liberty  stamp  series.  We  strongly  urge 
that  you.  as  a  member  of  the  Post  Office 
Committee,  do  everything  possible  to  real- 
ize this  objective  In  the  Interest  of  our 
Nation  and  Its  cold  war  struggle. 

"rhe  Ul-advlsed  decision  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  downgrade  the  Champion 
of  Liberty  stamp  series  Is  most  disquieting 
and  even  appears  to  be  plainly  irrational.  It 
contradicts  not  only  the  spirit  of  the  forth- 
coming observance  but  also  the  many  decla- 
rations of  the  President  himself,  as.  for 
ex:unple.  In  the  state  of  the  Union  address: 
'We  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Eastern 
European  peoples. '  As  shown  by  the  impact 
of  the  Masarjk  and  Paderewski  stamps,  this 
series  has  been  one  of  our  most  effective 
media  for  the  expression  of  these  feelings 
and  the  cultivation  of  friendship  with  the 
captive  peoples. 

If  the  present  postal  authorities  simply 
desire  to  be  different  from  their  predecessors, 
the  wise  course  is  to  expand  the  series  and 
truly  develop  a  precious  philatelic  album  of 
freedom.  There  are  dozens  of  freedom 
fighters  honored  by  the  captive  peoples  of 
Europe  and  Asia  who  deserve  our  knowledge- 
able praise.  A  current  case  in  point  Is  Taras 
Shevchenko  of  the  Ukraine.  As  shown  by  the 
enclosed  Lesinskl  resolution.  Congress  saw 
fit  last  year  to  honor  Shevchenko's  centen- 
nial, but  the  Postmaster  General  thinks 
qulries  made  by  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
Schevchenko  stamp,  the  Department  asserts 
it  'carefully  considered"  the  proposal  al- 
though it  already  decided  not  to  issue  any 
of  such  stamps  this  ye€u-. 

"The  importance  of  this  medium  for 
people-to-people  contact  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  A  serious  error  Is 
being  made  by  our  postal  authorities  where 
we  have  ever3rthing  to  gain,  including  a 
financial  gain,  and  nothing  to  loee.  The 
obscurity  that  stirrounds  the  Department's 
'reasons'  for  downgrading  the  Champion  of 
Liberty  stamp  series  deserves  your  attention. 

"When  Khrushchev  is  using  every  propa- 
gsmda  trick  (e.g.,  his  July  4  message  to  the 
President  and  ostensible  Moscow-Pelplng 
cleavage)  to  influence  the  President  in  not 
Issuing  a  Captive  Nations  Week  proclama- 
tion, you  can  counter  his  attempts  by  em- 
phasizing now  the  importance  of  this  series 
to  our  natural  allies,  the  captive  nations. 

"With  many  grateful  thanks  for  your 
careful  inquiry  into  this  matter  and  in  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  freedom  animating 
Captive  Nations  Week,  I  am. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"Lev  E.  Dobrianskt, 

"Chairman." 


[Prom  Chicago's  American.  July  17,  1961) 
Two  Thousand  at  Rally  Here  roR  Capttve 
Nations 
"Liberty  and  freedom  are  the  common 
goals  linking  all  the  captive  nations  to- 
gether." 
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That  WM  the  message  of  Representative 
Edwabo  J.  Dkbwimski  (Republican,  foiirth) 
at  a  rally  of  2.000  persona  opening  the  ob- 
aervanc*  or  Captive  NaUons  Week  In  the 
Chicago  area. 

Dnwniau  led  the  aseembly  in  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  flag  yesterday  in  the 
Grant  Park  bandsheU  ceremony. 

HXTNT>KKI>8     MABCH 

"The  rellgloua  devotion  of  the  captive  na- 
tions stands  out  In  stark  contrast  to  the 
godlessness  of  the  Soviets."  he  said. 

Hundreds  of  marchers  In  colorful  coa- 
tumes  of  their  native  lands  paraded  to  thi 
bandsheU.  Nations  represented  Included  Al- 
bania. Byelorussia.  Bulgaria.  Croatia.  Czech- 
oslovakia. Estonia,  East  Germany,  Hungary, 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and 

Cuba. 

The  invocation  was  pronounced  by  tne 
Reverend  Cornelius  Tessenyl  of  Grace  United 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  The  Reverend 
Algimantas  Kezys.  of  the  Uthuanlan  Jesuit 
Fathers  of  Chicago,  gave  the  benediction. 

OTHES     SPEAKKKS 

Speakers  also  included  Fire  tJepartment 
Capt.  Joseph  McCarthy,  marine  hero  who  won 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor;  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  D.  Roetenkowskl  (Etemocrat, 
eighth):  Representative  Ray  J.  Madden 
(Democrat,  ot  Indiana)  and  Representative 
John  C.  KlTiczynskl  (Democrat,  fifth) . 

In  proclaiming  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Mayor  Daley  said: 

"This  week  may  displease  Russian  Premier 
Nlklta  Khrushchev,  but  we  must  let  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  know  that  we  Americans  have  not 
forgotten  them." 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  first  proclaimed 
by  President  Elsenhower  in  1959. 

(From  Der  Waiiderer,  July  6.  19611 
Minnesota  To  Ncmt  CAPnvt  Natioks  Wkik 

St.  Paui.,  Moor. — Gov.  Elmer  L.  Andersen, 
honorary  chairman  of  Minnesota's  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance,  this  week  called 
upon  Minnesotans  to  "join  with  all  freemen 
to  do  everything  possible — by  means  of  word 
and  unity  of  action — to  keep  the  hope  of 
freedom,  alive  In  the  hearts  of  the  peoples 
held  In  bondage  behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

The  chief  executive  signed  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  of  July  16-22  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  Minnesota. 

He  announced  that  a  high  point  of  the 
week  will  be  the  official  State  tribute  to  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  which  will  be 
held  July  18  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Souls  Harbor, 
Minneapolis.  Principal  speaker  will  be  Joe 
Foss,  former  South  Dakota  Governor,  hero 
of  World  War  II.  and  now  Commissioner  of 
the  American  Football  League.  Governor 
Andersen  will  fonnally  open  the  observance 
meeting.  Master  of  ceremonies  will  be  Bob 
Ryan,  KSTP-TV  newscaster. 

On  July  23,  at  11  a.m..  a  solemn  cere- 
mony honoring  America's  war  dead  will  be 
held  under  Captive  Nations  auspices  at  the 
Fort  Snelllng  National  Cemetery.  The  VFW 
Color  Guard  will  participate. 

Observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Council  for  the 
Liberation  of  Captive  Peoples  from  Soviet 
Domination  and  the  Seventh  District  VFW. 
Brlk  A.  Dundurs.  Minneapolis,  is  general 
chairman  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  created  by  a 
resolution  passed  by  Congress  in  1959  au- 
thorizing the  President  "to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  third  week  in  July 
1559.  •  •  •  and  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate  ceremonies  and    activities." 

"It  Is  Important."  said  Governor  Ander- 
8<;n,  "that  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the 
cuptive  peoples  be  felt  and  expressed  every 
day  In  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world — but  It  Is  fitting  that  one  week  is  set 


aside  to  bring  particular  emphasis  to  our 
obligation  to  do  all  we  can  to  supplant  au- 
thoritarian rule  and  tyranny  with  freedom. 
"Communism  Is  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  values  that  comprise  the 
American  way  of  life.  For  that  reason,  It 
is  important  that  we  strive  not  only  to  end 
the  cold  war — but  to  win  It,  and  reestablish 
freedom  to  the  peoples  who  have  been 
crushed  under  the  burden  of  slavery." 


claimed    by    President    Kennedy,    Governor 
Kerner.  and  Mayor  Daley. 


(From  Chicago's  American,  July  16,  1961 1 
Kknitzdt   Fin::shes   Khrush    Replt 

HTANins  Port,  Mass — The  White  House 
announced  yesterday  that  President  Ken- 
nedy has  completed  his  reply  to  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev's  latest  Berlin  demands  but 
would   give   no  details  on   its  content. 

Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  said  It  wa.s 
possible  the  reply  would  go  to  the  Kremlin 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Kennedy  devoted  most  of  the  day  to 
relaxing  with  his  family  aboard  his  fathers 
cabin  cruiser,  Ma-lin,  in  Nantucket  Sound. 
Salinger  said  the  Chief  Executive  took  along 
a  pile  of  memortinda  on  Berlin  and  other 
Issues  to  study.  The  documents  included  one 
from  the  National  Security  Council. 

The  President  vas  expected  to  take  a  firm 
stand  in  his  reply  to  Khrushchev's  recent 
memorandimi  threatening  to  sign  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  stressed  re- 
peatedly such  a  move  would  violate  East- 
West  agreements  and  Increase  war  tensions. 

His  firm  mood  was  reflected  Friday  night 
when  the  President  Issued  a  strongly  worded 
"Captive  Nations  weels."  proclamation  calling 
on  Americans  to  "reconimit  themselves"  to 
the  support  of  frjedom  in  Communist  con- 
trolled nations. 

The  proclamation  was  similar  to  one  is- 
sued by  Presldert  Elsenhower  2  years  ago 
which  brought  a  sharp  protest  from  Khru- 
shchev. 

Kennedy,  who  arrived  here  with  tl^e  First 
Lady  Friday  night,  will  return  to  Washington 
tomorrow. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  July  16, 

1961] 
BvKNTS  Today  Opkn  Capttvt  Nations  Wekk 

Chicago's  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  will  begin  today. 

Prayers  will  be  said  In  all  churches  for  the 
restoration  to  the  people  of  Soviet  domi- 
nated nations  the  privileges  of  religion  of 
their  choice  and  other  liberties. 

A  program,  will  be  presented  in  the  Grant 
Park  band  shell,  starting  at  2  p.m. 

THiKTT  caoopg  to  mabch 

There  will  be  a  procession  of  representa- 
tives of  30  national  groups,  wearing  native 
costumes.     They  Include: 

Albania,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Byelorus.sia. 
Bulgaria,  China  Cossackla,  Croatia,  Cuba. 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Estonia, 
Finland,  Georgia,  Hungary.  Idel-Ural,  Laos, 
Latvia,  Lithuania.  North  Korea.  North  Viet- 
nam, Poland,  Rumania,  Serbia,  Slovakia.  Slo- 
venia, Tibet.  Turkestan,  Volga  Deutsche,  and 
White  Rimianla. 

CONGRl:SSMEN    TO    ATTEND " 

Four  Congressmen  will  take  part  in  the 
program.     They  are  Representatives  Daniel 

D.      ROSTENKOWSKI,      EDWARD      J.     DeRWIN.SKI, 

Roman  C.  Pucinski,  and  Rat  J.  Madden. 

Songs  will  be  tang  by  a  choir  composed  of 
singers  from  the  many  choirs  and  choruses 
of  the  churches  and  singing  societies  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Col.  Joseph  McCarthy,  who  won  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  valor  in  the  battle  for  I  wo  Jima, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  arranging  the 
Chicago  observances. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  estabii&hed  by 
a    joint    resolution    of    Congress    and    pro- 


IFrom  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune,  July  17, 

19611 
Open  Captive  Nations  Wekx  With  Parade — 
Thousands  at  Grakt  Park  Ckrzmonixs 
Captive  Nations  week  began  yesterday  with 
ceremonies  at  the  Grant  Park  band  shell, 
where  hundreds  paraded  In  coetumes  of  their 
native  lands  while  thousands  watched. 

Speakers  were  Col.  Joseph  McCarthy,  who 
won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for 
heroism  at  Iwo  Jima,  and  four  U.S.  Con- 
^^ressmen — Representative  Danxel  D.  Ros- 
TENKowsKi,  Democrat,  eighth.  Representa- 
tive Edward  J.  E>erwi)(ski,  Republican, 
fourth.  Representative  Rat  J.  Madden,  Demo- 
crat, of  Indiana,  and  Representative  John  C. 
Klucztnski.  Democrat,  fifth. 

CARRT    U.S.    FLAGS 

Each  national  group  in  the  parade  bore 
the  U.S.  flag,  along  with  flags  of  their  for- 
mer nations,  now  considered  to  be  captives 
of  the  Communists.  These  include  Albania, 
Byelorussia,  Bulgaria,  Cossackla,  Croatia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia.  East  Germany.  Hun- 
i;ary,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland,  the  Ukraine, 
and  Cuba. 

Patriotic  and  martial  music  was  played 
by  tlie  50-piece  Ukrainian  band,  directed  by 
John  Barabash.  A  choral  group,  composed 
of  singers  from  churches  and  singing  so- 
cieties, also  performed,  with  Arthur  Sllhan 
conducting. 

Poetlng  of  the  flags  of  the  United  States 
ajid  of  Chicago  was  performed  by  the  Chi- 
cago Plre  Department  color  guard.  Louis 
Sudler  sang  the  national  anthem. 

WEAR    POLISH    COSTUBfE 

Derwinski,  wearing  a  costume  of  the  Polish 
highlands,  which  Includes  a  combination  ax 
and  walking  stick  and  an  embroidered  cape 
and  plumed  hat.  led  the  thousands  of  listen- 
ers in  tiie  i)ledge  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

The  invocation  was  made  by  the  Reverend 
Cornelius  Tessenyl.  and  the  benediction  by 
the  Reverend  Algimantas  Keezys. 

Captive   Nations 

Washington. — A  U.S.  Congressman  told 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev's  son-in-law 
today  that  communism  will  come  to  an  end 
when  the  free  world  awakens  and  decides  to 
use    "your  own  weapons  against  you." 

Representative  John  R.  Pillion,  Repub- 
lican of  New  York,  made  the  conunent  In 
an  open  letter  to  Alexel  Adzhubel,  who  is  also 
editor   of   the    Russian    newspaper    Izvestla. 

The  Congressman  disclosed  its  contents 
at  a  breakfast  here  this  morning  launching 
•Captive  Nations  Week"    (July  16-22). 

The  letter  was  In  answer  to  an  article  in 
the  Communist  newspaper  which  attacked  a 
resolution   Pillion   Introduced  in    Congress. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  "declaration  of 
war"  by  the  United  States — not  against  any 
government — but  against  the  98  Communist 
piutles  around  the  world. 

Pillion  said  America  should  recognize  the 
war  which  Communist  parties  are  waging 
against  the  free  world.  He  said  they  have 
publicly  proclaimed  their  Intention  to  seize 
political  power  "by  any  and  all  means  in 
every  country  of  the  world." 

Thus,  he  said,  the  United  States  and  lU 
allies  "must  reevaluate  and  reverse  our  at- 
titudes, our  policies,  our  strategies  and  tac- 
tics, if  we  are  to  survive." 

The  weapons,  he  said,  should  be  largely 
economic,  diplomatic,  and  psychological — 
■but  it  must  be  a  war  in  which  our  goal 
can  only  be  victory." 

Pillion  said  his  resolution  was  the  only 
other  alternative  for  avoiding  the  present 
alternatives  "of  surrender  or  thermonuclear 
wax." 
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Izvestla  pooh-poohed  the  resolution  and 
said  It  was  a  hopeless  gesture. 

"Today  the  enemies  of  peace  and  progress 
no  longer  see  communism  as  a  specter,  but 
as  a  gigantic,  incarnate,  r material  power."  the 
Russian  newspaper  said.  "That  Is  the  rea- 
son for  such  feverish  searches  for  ways, 
means,  and  weapons — anything  to  stop  or 
slow  dovim  the  Inexori.ble  movement  of 
life." 

Izvestla  said  "neither  Marines,  nor  the 
newest  theories  of  renovating  capitalism, 
nor  the  most  threatening  resolutions  adopted 
'as  a  last  hope'  will  help  the  Old  World — 
even  Pillion  won't  help." 

But  Pillion  told  Khrushchev's  son-in-law 
In  even  more  blunt  langi  age: 

"I  reply  to  you  that  communism  is  a 
smog  with  which  you  are  blotting  out  human 
freedoms  and  aspiratlonf.  The  captive  peo- 
ple you  rule  autocratic  illy.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  Eastern  Euroi)e.  In  Asia,  do  not 
want  your  slave-labor  ser:  dom. 

"We  challenge  you  to  hold  free  elections 
In  the  captive  nations  U'  allow  these  people 
a  free  choice  and  a  se  f-determinatlon  of 
their  future." 

Pillion  went  on  to  s(  y  that  "It  Is  not  a 
question  of  Marines,  or  theories,  or  resolu- 
tions, or  even  of  Pillion  It  is  a  question  of 
concerted  action  by  all  free  p>eoples  of  the 
world  fighting  for  surviv  il,  for  freedom,  and 
an  enduring  peace. 

"When  the  United  States  awakens,  when 
it  decides  to  wage  war  against  Communist 
parties  using  your  ow:i  weapons  against 
you.  your  era  will  be  at  an  end.  Then  the 
era  of  peace  with  justice  the  era  of  genuine 
p>eace  in  which  man  caji  reach  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  highest  aspirations  will  begin." 


(From  the  Baltimore  San.  July  15.  1961 1 
Captive  N.ktions  V  eek  Starting 

Htannis  Port.  Mass.,  July  14. — President 
Kennedy  today  proclaimed  the  week  begin- 
ning tomorrow  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mr.  Kennedy  urged  the  American  people  to 
observe  the  week  with  t.pproprlate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  all  peoples  for  nationjl  Independence  and 
freedom. 

A  Joint  congressional  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959,  requested  tie  President  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  each  ytar  designating  the 
third  week  of  July  as  Cf  ptlve  Nations  Week 
"until  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  th;  captive  nations  of 
the  world." 

[From  the  New  York  Her  ild  Tribune,  July  15, 

1961 
J  F.K.    Issues    Captive    Nations    Proclama- 
tion;  Irked  K.  in    1959 

Htannis  Port,  Mass.,  July  14.— President 
Kennedy  Issued  a  Captlvt;  Nations  Week  proc- 
lamation tonight  simllai  to  one  which  irked 
Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  In  1959. 

The  Chief  Executive  designated  next  week 
as  a  period  for  Americans  "to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  all  p)eoples  for  rationU  independence  and 
freedom." 

He  issued  the  proclariatlon  shortly  after 
arriving  with  Mrs.  Kennedy  at  their  Cape 
Cod  home  in  Hyannls  Po!  t. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  procUmation  was  Issued 
in  line  with  a  2-year-ol(l  Congressional  res- 
olution calling  for  designation  of  the  third 
week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  Con- 
gress asked  for  this  to  l>e  done,  he  recalled, 
"each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for 
all   the  captive  nations   of  the   world." 

Such  a  proclamation,  referring  primarily  to 
the  Communist  satellite  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  aroused  Mr.  Khrushchev's  anger  in 
1959  at  just  about  the  time  former  Vice 
President  Nixon  made  his  visit. 


Mr.  Kennedy  said  the  proclamation  was 
being  Issued  "whereas  many  of  the  roots 
of  our  society  and  our  population  He  In 
these  countries"  and  "whereas  It  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  oxir  national  tradition  that  the 
American  people  manifested  Its  Interest  In 
the   freedom    of   other    nations." 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  iirge 
them  to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  na- 
tional independence  and  freedom,  "  he  sail. 


(From    the    New    York    Journal    American, 
July  16,  19611 

Flag -Raisings  Open   Captive  Nations  Weik 
Captive  Nations  Week,  a  thorn  in  the  paw 
of  the  Ru.";slan  bear,  started  today. 

Observation  of  the  week,  which  has 
brought  roars  of  anguish  from  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  in  the  past,  has  been  officially 
proclaimed  again  this  year  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Governor  Rockefeller. 

As  the  week  started.  It  yas  dramatically 
highlighted  by  growing  unrest  in  East  Ger- 
many Alarmed  Communist  authorities 
there  were  unable  to  check  the  flight  from 
starvation  conditions. 

^Mcre  tli.in  1,000  East  Germans  were  fleeing 
daily. 

CHURCH    SERVICES 

Tlic  .'^tart  of  Captive  Nations  Week  wis 
marked  by  special  church  services,  flag  rais- 
ings and  meetings  of  costumed  representi- 
tlves  of  oppresred  nations  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  m  the  Nation. 

Special  services  marking  the  week  were 
scheduled  for  Catholic.  Protestant  and  Jew- 
ish hou.'cs  of  worship  today. 

The  24  captive  nations  have  a  total  3f 
910.698.000  people,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
world's  population. 

Evidence  that  the  week  hits  the  exposiKl 
nerve  of  Communist  Russia  was  afford'?d 
when  Khrushchev  protested  previous  procla- 
mations.    He  roared: 

"Direct  interference  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
internal  afTairs." 

Khrushchev's  blast  was  delivered  to  former 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  during  their 
famous  debate  In  the  American-stjle 
kitchen  at  the  American  Fair  in  Moscow. 

CARDINAL    PRESIDES 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  presiding  at  a 
solemn  high  mass  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
offered  for  the  captive  nations.  Priests  from 
those   countries   were  participating. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  proclamation  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  read  by  At- 
torney General  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz  at  cere- 
monies held  this  evening  by  American 
Friends  of  the  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  in  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker. 

Mr.  Lefkowitz  will  present  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation  to  Justin  McCarthy.  New  York 
State  chairman  of  the  Captive  Nations  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Ignatius  M.  BiUinsky.  chairman  of  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Anti-Bolshevik 
Bloc,  and  Katheryn  L.  Dorney,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Education  Associa- 
tion, will  attend. 

A  noon  flag-raising  ceremony  marks  the 
day  in  front  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
ropean Nations  House,  opposite  the  UniUKi 
Nations, 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  and  Emanuel  Cellir,  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  will  be  the  speakers. 

Flags  of  captive  nations  of  East  Europe 
were  to  be  lowered  to  half  staff  In  memory 
of  the  victims  of  Communist  tyranny  while 
the  national  anthems  of  the  captive  nations 
were  played 

voiceless  multitude 

More  than  a  third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion lives  under  Communist  despotism. 
The  24  captive  nations  have  a  total  popula- 


tion of  910,698.000.     This  is   approximately 
36  percent  of  the  population  of  the  world. 
The  nations  and  their  ix>pulatlons  are: 

Albania 1.507,  OOO 

Azerbaijan 3,  300,  000 

Armenia 1,  500,  000 

Bulgaria 7,  793,  000 

China  (mainland) 679.232,000 

Cossackla 9,  300,  000 

Croatia 7,000,  000 

Cuba 6,  466.000 

Czechia 9,  000.  000 

East  Germany 17.800,000 

Estonia 1,  lOO,  000 

Georgia 3,  600,000 

Hungary 9,  800.  000 

Idel-Ural 12.  000,  000 

Latvia 1,  900,  000 

Lithuania 3,  000,  000 

North  Korea 9.000.000 

North  Vietnam 13.000,000 

Poland 29,000,000 

Rumania 18,  000.  000 

Slovakia 6.  000.  000 

Tibet 1,  300,  000 

T\irkistan 17,  000.000 

The  Ukraine 44,  100,  (XX) 

Total 910,  698.  000 


Mass  Marks  Captive  Week 

F.  .:ncis  Cardinal  Spellman,  Romf.n 
c  '"loMc  archbishop  of  New  York,  presided 
;  t  a  solemn  m.ass  In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
ti  imrk  the  opening  oi  Captive  Nations 
V.    :'-. 

A  flag-raiilng  ceremony  was  held  after- 
v.'~rd  in  front  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations,  on 
Fi.'-st  Avenue,  between  43d  and  44th  Streets. 

later  in  the  day.  State  Attorney  Gen- 
er.il  Louis  Lefkowltz,  Republican  candidate 
for  mayor,  inaugurated  the  special  week  at 
a  dinner  in  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  spon- 
sored by  American  Friends  of  Antl-Bolshe- 
vik  Nations. 

"Khrushchev's  threats  about  Berlin  and 
the  Soviet  rocket  rattling  have  done  much 
to  bring  us  to  one  of  the  hottest  phases  of 
the    cold    war."    Mr.    Lefkowltz    noted. 


(Prom   the  New  York  World-Telegram,  July 
15.   1961] 

Kennedy  Plea  Defies  Reds  on  Slave  Lands 

(By  Alvln  Spivak) 

Htannis  Port.  July  15. — President  Ken- 
nedy's flrm  Captive  Nations  Week  proclama- 
tion was  regarded  today  as  a  rebuff  to  the 
Soviet  effort  to  drive  the  United  States  from 
Berlin. 

The  proclamation,  which  called  on  all 
Americans  to  "recommit  themselves  to  the 
support"  of  enslaved  nations  In  their  desire 
for  freedom,  was  similar  to  the  one  issued 
2  years  ago  by  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower which  enraged  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta 
S.  Klirushchev. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  message.  Issued  last  night 
after  his  arrival  on  Cape  Cod  for  a  weekend 
rest  with  his  family.  Is  to  be  followed  Mon-  ^ 
day  or  Tuesday  by  the  note  on  Berlin  he 
plans  to  send  to  Khrushchev.  The  note  Is 
expected  to  be  a  flrm  answer  to  Khrushchev's 
threats  to  squeeze  the  United  States  out  of 
West  Berlin. 

REVIEW    ORDERED 

The  President  earlier  had  ordered  a  review 
of  U.S.  defense  might  and  spending  which 
the  Pentagon  Is  expected  to  flnlsh  next  week. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Kennedy  will  conduct 
a  news  conference  to  discuss  his  Berlin  note, 
and  White  House  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Sal- 
inger said  the  President  might  send  a  special 
message  to  Congress  next  week  asking  for  a 
buildup  In  this  country's  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Khrushchev  made  his  annoyance  at  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  proclamation  quite  clear 
and  complained  repeatedly  about  It   during 
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former  Vice   President   Richard  M.  Nixon's 
visit  to  RuaBlA  in  1959. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  proclamation  was  In  line 
with  a  ccmgresslonal  call  in  1959  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  third  week  In  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  "until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

The  reference  was  mainly  to  the  Soviet 
satelUtes  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,"  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said,  "and  I  urge  them  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  all  peoples  for  national  independence 
and  freedom." 

The  President  plans  to  fly  back  to  Wash- 
ington Monday  morning,  but  Mrs.  Kennedy 
win  remain  at  the  cape  with  their  two  chil- 
dren— Caroline,  3,  and  John,  Jr.,  8  months. 

For  this  weekend,  said  Mr.  Salinger,  the 
President  plans  "no  activities  of  any  kind." 
He  said  Mr.  Kennedy  was  here  to  rest  and 
to  read  a  number  of  documents  dealing  with 
a  number  of  problems,  among  them  the 
Berlin  crisis. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July 

17.  19611 
CAPrrvB     Nations     Wekk     Remembers     the 

Stkickxn — A  BISHOP  Tells  or  a  "Sullen" 

Satxixitv 

(By  Ernie  Weatherall) 

East  Germany  is  the  "10th  Soviet  colony- 
grim  and  grimy,  unhappy  and  hungry — 
awaiting  the  Kremlin's  latest  move  to  legiti- 
matlae  It  as  an  ersatz  democratic  Republic 
while  thousands  of  Its  hapless  flee  to  liberty." 

This  was  the  picture  painted  yesterday  by 
the  Most  Reverend  James  H.  Griffiths,  aux- 
iliary bishop  of  New  York,  In  a  sermon  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  of  New  York,  presided  at  the 
special  Mass  which  followed  a  flag-raising 
ceremony  held  In  front  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions. The  headquarters  Is  on  First  Avenue 
iMtween  43d  and  44th  Streets,  opposite  the 
United  Nations. 

rr.N.  OBsntvEX 

Bishop  Griffiths,  who  also  is  a  U.N.  ob- 
server for  the  Holy  See.  said  the  Soviets  want 
to  reduce  "the  disfigured,  dismembered  wrath 
of  eastern  Germany  to  the  status  of  a  sullen, 
silenced,  exploited  colony  of  the  sprawling 
octopus   of   Red   Imperialism." 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  bishop  pointed  out, 
would  like  to  have  its  new  colony  admitted 
to  the  UJ*.  and  its  delegates  seated  with  the 
other  six  Red  colonies  "in  the  great  hall 
of  the  General  Assembly,  masquerading  as 
sovereign  states,  applauding  or  dissenting  in 
unison  like  trained  parrots." 

During  the  ceremony  at  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations,  when  flags  of 
those  countries  flew  at  half  staff.  Represent- 
ative EiCANUZL  D.  CET.rjR.  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  was  the  principal  sp)eaker. 

Representative  Ckllxs  said  that  the 
exodus  from  East  Germany  since  1945  has 
been  so  great  that  "this  steady  stream  of 
refugees  reveals  the  weakness,  the  barren- 
ness, the  stifling  atmosphere  of  life  under 
tlie  Soviet  heel." 

A  message  from  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
Republican,  of  New  York,  said  the  United 
States  win  never  be  reconciled  to  enslave- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  captive  nations  dom- 
inated by  Soviet  Communists. 

"The  right  of  national  self-determination 
has  long  been  a  pillar  of  the  U.S.  policy,"  he 
said.  "The  enslavement  of  once-free  captive 
peoples  in  eastern  Europe"  is  in  violation  of 
Soviet  pledge  after  World  War  n. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  July 
13.  1961] 
Capttv*  Nations  Week  in  City  Set 
Mayor  Wagner  Issued  a  proclamation  yes- 
terday   fixing    the    week    of    July    16  22    as 
Greater   New   York    Captive    Nations    Week. 
The  mayor  was  named  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram.    He  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
a  city  hall  ceremony  at  noon  Monday.     Mr. 
Wagner  told  representatives  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations   Committee   that   he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  too  long  before  the  nations 
behind    the    Iron    Curtain    Joined    the    free 
countries  of  the  world. 

[From    the    New    York    Journal    American, 

July  17.  1961] 

Mass  Marks  "Captive  '  Week 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman.  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  of  New  York,  presided  at  a 
solemn  mass  In  St.  Patricks  Cathedral  to 
mark  the  openirig  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

A  flag-raising  ceremony  was  held  afterward 
In  front  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  Assembly 
of  Captive  European  Nations,  on  First  Ave- 
nue, between  43d  and  44th  €treets. 

Later  in  the  day.  State  Attorney  General 
Louis  Lefkowitz.  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor.  Inaugurated  the  special  week  at  a 
dinner  in  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  spon-sored 
by  American  Friends  of  Antl-Bolshevlk  Na- 
tions. 

"Khrushchev's  threats  about  Berlin  and 
the  Soviet  rocket  rattling  have  done  much  to 
bring  us  to  one  of  the  hottest  phases  of  the 
cold  war,"  Mr.  Lefkowitz  noted. 

Captive  Nation  Rites  Here  Hrr  Reds' 
Tyranny 

City  Hall  Plaza  looked  like  United  Nations 
Plaza  today  as  Mayor  Wagner  presided  over 
a  ceremony  celebrating  Captive  Nations 
Week  m  the  city. 

About  300  persons  attended— many  of 
them  dressed  in  colorful  national  costumes. 

rEELING     FOR     FREEDOM 

The  mayor  read  a  proclamation  and  then 
presented  it  to  City  Councilman  Thomas  J. 
Cuite,  Democrat,  of  Brooklyn.  It  read  in 
part: 

"Harmonious  unification  of  the  diverse 
elements  of  our  free  society  has  led  tlie 
people  of  the  United  States  to  know  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  aspirations 
of  their  fellow  man  and  to  recognize  the 
natural  Interdependency  of  all  nations." 

Steven  J.  Jarema,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Conference  for  the  Liberation  of  the 
Non-Russian  Nations  in  the  USSR.,  ad- 
dressed the  ceremony,  declaring: 

"we    accuse" 

"We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  violating 
its  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence to  the  nine  captive  natiotis. 

"We  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
draw its  military  and  administrative  p>er- 
Bonnel  from  the  captive  nations,  beginning 
with  Hungary." 

Captive  Nations  Week  .t)egan  ye.sterday 
with  a  solemn  mass  In  St  Patrick's  Cailie- 
dral  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Spellman. 


( Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  15,  1961 ) 
CHtTRCH  Marks  Wekk  fou  Captive  Nations 
Representative  Zablocki.  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  will  lead  the  recitations  of  the  an- 
geliis  and  rosary  at  noon  tomorrow  at  the 
Rosary  Shrine  in  St.  Dominic's  Catholic 
Church,  Sixth  and  E  Streets  SW. 

It  marks  the  opening  of  an  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  during  which  the  ro- 
sary will  be  recited  by  representatives  of 
various  nationalities  in  their  native  lan- 
guages. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  15,  1961 1 
Captive  Nations  Program 
Representative  Clement  K  Zabiocki. 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  will  lead  In  recita- 
tions of  the  angelus  and  rosary  at  St.  Dom- 
inic's Catholic  Church,  Sixth  and  E  Streets 
SW..  Sunday  noon  to  mark  the  opening  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Nationality  groups 
will  take  part  in  recitations  during  the 
week,  as  follows:  Monday,  Slovakian;  Tues- 
day. Czech;  Wednesday,  PoUrh;  Thursday. 
Lithuanian;  Friday.  Cuban;  Sattirday,  Pan 
American. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  15,  1961] 

Representative  Pillion   To  Open 

Captive  Nations  Week 

Representative  John  R.  Pillion.  Republl- 
I  in.  of  New  York,  author  of  a  Joint  House 
resolution  to  declare  war  on  the  98  Com- 
raunist  Parties  In  the  world,  will  address  a 
breakfa-st  at  9:30  a.m.,  Saturday,  observing 
the  start  of  Captive  Nations  Week  here. 

The  breakfast,  sponsored  by  the  Washing- 
ton Captive  Nations  Week  Committee,  will  be 
held  at  the  Dodge  Hotel.  20  E  Street  NW. 
Representatives  of  fraternal,  civic,  veterans, 
and  ethnic  groups  In  the  area  are  Invited. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  15.  1961) 

President  Taking  Rest  at  Hyannis 

(By  Carroll  Kllpatrick) 

Hyannis  Port.  Mass.,  July  14. — President 
Kennedy  flew  here  late  today  for  a  weekend 
of  rest  with  his  family. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  accompanied  the  President 
and  is  expected  to  remain  here  most  of  the 
summer.  The  two  Kennedy  children  were 
already  here. 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Sal- 
inger said  the  President  planned  no  special 
activity  of  any  kind  this  weekend. 

"He  Intends  to  rest  and  read  a  number  of 
memorandtuns  dealing  with  various  prob- 
lems," Salinger  said. 

Asked  whether  any  of  the  memos  related 
to  the  Berlin  crisis,  Salinger  said  some  of 
them  did. 

The  President  today  signed  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  Monday  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

Two  years  ago  President  Eisenhower  signed 
a  similar  proclamation,  following  passage  of 
a  congressional  resolution,  shortly  before 
Richard  M.  Nixon  went  to  Russia.  When 
Nixon  arrived  he  was  vehemently  denounced 
by  Soviet  Premier  Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev  and 
other  Soviet  leaders  because  of  the  procla- 
mation. 

In  signing  the  resolution,  Mr.  Kennedy  In- 
vited the  American  people  "to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities." 

The  President  urged  the  people  to  recom- 
mit themselves  "to  the  support  of  the  Just 
n"^piratlons  of  all  peoples  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom." 

The  congressional  Joint  resolution  calls  on 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  week  in  July  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  and  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each 
year  until  nations  under  Soviet  domination 
achieve  Independence  and  freedom. 


(From  the  Evening  Star.  July  15.  1961] 
Pillion  Tells  Reds  To  Expect  Defeat 
A  New  York  Congressman  who  wants  the 
United  States  to  declare  war  against  com- 
munism today  warned  Russia's  leaders 
against  expecting  a  peaceful  victory  In  their 
struggle  with  the  free  world. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Soviet  newspaper  Izvestia, 
Representative  Pillion.  Republican,  of  New 
York,  said  any  expectation  that  the  United 
States  will  surrender  to  communism  is  a  serl- 
ou.s  miscalculation. 

"When   the  United   States  awakens,  when 
it   decides  to  wage  a  war  against  the  Com- 
munist   parties    using    your    own    weapons 
n 
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against  you,  your  era  will   be  at  an  end," 
wrote  Mr.  Pillion. 

He  disclosed  the  content*  of  the  letter  In 
an  address  to  a  captive  nations  group  ob- 
serving Captive  Nations  Week,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  call  attention  to  the  countries  that 
have  come  under  Commuulst  control. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Pc«t,  July  21,  1961] 
Senatok  Douglas  Calls  Birlin  a  Key  Crisis 

West  Berlin  presents  as  crucial  a  turning 
fxjint  to  the  free  world  ai  Munich,  Hitler's 
invasion  of  Austria  and  Italy's  Invasion  of 
Ethiopia.  Senator  Paul  H  Douglas,  Demo- 
crat, of  lUinoLs.  said  last  night  at  a  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  the  Statlei . 

Surrender  on  Berlin,  he  said,  would  be  as 
deadly  a  mistake  as  the  surrender  to  those 
aggressive  tyrannies  of  the  p«i8t.  If  the  fre« 
world  had  stood  firm  at  Munich,  and  on 
Austria  and  Ethiopia,  Douglas  said.  Hitler's 
and  Mussolini's  hostile  intentions  would  have 
collapsed. 

And  with  Berlin,  as  with  its  historical  prec- 
edents, the  speaker  declared,  the  freedom, 
not  of  a  single  nation,  but  all  of  Europe.  Is 
at  stake. 

•We  cannot  appease  dictatorial  powers  by 
successive  territorial  concessions."  Douglas 
said. 

Some  70  representatives  of  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  attended  the  dinner  at 
which  Senator  Douglas  was  Joined  at  the 
head  table  by  Senator  Carl  T.  Cubtis,  Re- 
publican, of  Nebraska,  and  Vaclovas  Sldzl- 
kauskas,  chairman  of  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations. 

Curtis  named  miscalculstlon  of  Soviet  In- 
tentions and  motives  rather  than  the  weak- 
ness or  abandonment  of  V^eatem  prlndplec 
after  World  War  U  for  the  currently  divided 
state  of  Europe.  There  aui  be  no  compro- 
mise with  communism,  he  said,  calling  for  a 
ban  against  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China  or  Its  admission  to  tlie  United  Nations. 

Sidzlkauskas  called  for  self-determination 
for  all  European  nations  and  for  "economic 
sanctions,  quarantine  and  iisolation"  to  com- 
pel the  Soviet  Union  to  accede. 


[From   the   New   York  Journal   American, 
July  15,  19ei] 

Kennedy  Jabs  at  K.  on  Plight  or  Satellites 
Hymtsw  Port,  Mass  ,  July  15 — President 
Kennedy's  firmly  worded  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  proclamation  was  regarded  today  as  a 
new  reminder  to  Russia  that  the  United 
States  will  not  give  up  Berlin. 

The  jx-oclamatlon,  which  called  on  all 
Americans  to  "recommit  themselves  to  the 
support  of"  enslaved  nations  desiring  free- 
dooa,  was  similar  to  the  one  issued  2  years 
ago  by  President  Elsenhower  which  enraged 
Soviet  Premier  Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  message.  Issued  last  night 
following  his  arrival  on  Cape  Cod  for  a  week- 
end rest  with  his  family,  preceded  by  only 
a  few  days  the  note  on  Berlin  he  plans  to 
send  to  Khrushchev. 

rejection  expected 

This  note  Is  expected  to  reject  Khru- 
shchev's demands  for  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  Communist  East  Germany  before  the 
end  of  this  year. 

The  President  earlier  had  ordered  a  review 
of  U.S.  defense  spending  which  the  Pentagon 
is  expected  to  finish  next  week. 

Next  Wednesday  Mr.  Kennedy  will  hold  a 
press  conference  to  discuss  his  Berlin  note 
and  White  House  Press  Secretary  Pierre 
Salinger  said  the  President  might  send  a 
special  message  to  Congress  next  week  ask- 
ing for  a  buildup  in  this  country's  civil 
defense  program. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  proclamation  was  In  line 
with  a  Congressional  call  in  1959  for  desig- 
nation of  the  third  week  in  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  imtU  such  time  as  freedom 
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and  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

The  reference  was  mainly  to  the  Soviet 
satellites  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  Eastern 
E^urope. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,"  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said,  "and  I  urge  them  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  all  peoples  for  national  independence 
and  freedom." 


The  U.S.S.R.:  the  World's  Biggest  Colonial 
Exploiter 

(By  Salnt-Paullen) 

colonialism:  a  Russian  propaganda  hoax 

World  politics  today  are  characterized  by 
the  most  extraordinary  paradox.  It  Is  one 
which  no  logical  mind  can  accept  and  which 
Is  nevertheless  accepted  by  majorities  all 
over  the  world  because  confusing  propa- 
gandas have  been  at  work  to  disfigure  or 
suppress  the  facts.  The  paradox  Is  this: 
while  Western  Nations  are  setting  their  col- 
onies free  at  a  record  pace — all  too  often 
prematurely — under  pressure  of  Communist 
sponsored  movements,  the  colonial  empires 
belonging  to  Russia  and  China  are  in  full 
expansion  and  ruthlessly  exploited. 

Ever  since  the  Third  International  came 
Into  being.  Communists  the  world  over  have 
been  demanding  the  liberation  of  colonial 
peoples.  Moscow  has  l«d  the  campaign  on 
the  basis  that  "every  people  lias  the  right 
to  determine  for  Itself  the  form  of  its  gov- 
ernment." This,  of  course.  Is  pure  propa- 
ganda: Communists  do  not  practice  what 
they  precu;h. 

In  his  booklet  entitled  "Imperialism  as  the 
Ultimate  Stage  of  Capitalism,"  Lenin  took 
a  stand  against  colonialism  as  far  back  as 
1916.  The  Russian  colonial  empire — he 
stated — was  the  third  most  populated  In  the 
world,  and  the  second  In  terms  of  square 
miles,  but  he  made  bold  to  predict  that  "so- 
cialist society"  would  destroy  it.  He  was 
wrong,  for  every  Russian  colony  has  been 
kept  as  such  by  the  Kremlin.  Out  of  the  15 
Socialist  Republics  which  make  up  the 
U.SJ5.R.,  8  are  original  czarlst  colonial  ter- 
ritories: 

Inhabitants 

Azerbaijan 3,  698.  000 

Georgia 4,  044,  000 

Armenia 1,  763,  000 

Turkmenistan 1,  616.  000 

Uzbekistan 8,  106,  000 

Tadzhiklstan 1,  980,  000 

Kazakhstan 9.  310,  000 

Kirgizia 2,  066,  000 

When  the  Soviet  Constitution  was  "voted" 
(Communist  semantics)  14  other  so-called 
autonomous  republics  were  very  simply 
Integrated  into  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Russia  (Soviet)  by  means  of  its  clause  22. 
The  names  of  the  territories  Involved  are 
those  of  the  Komls  and  the  Maris  peoples, 
Tataria.  Bachkirla.  Dagestan,  Burlat-Mon- 
golla.  Kabarda-Balkaria,  Mordovia,  North 
Ossetia,  Udmurtla,  Tchecheno-Inguchia, 
Tchuvachla,  and  Yakutia. 

Other  territories  and  peoples  were  also 
made  a  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  viz.  the  Adyghes, 
the  Karatchaiss.  the  Hskassans  and  the 
Jews  (who  have  often  been  brutally  mal- 
treated ) .  and  the  Provinces  of  Oorno- 
Altaisk.  Tuva,  and  Kalmukla.  All  these  ter- 
ritories are  now  dishonestly  labeled  as  "au- 
tonomous." 

THE   absorption    OF   "AUTONOMOUS"    REPUBLICS 

The  trick  of  Integrating  "autonomous" 
republics  Into  another  neighboring  "Socialist 
republic"  has  been  widely  used:  the  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  of  Azerbaijan  absorbed 
Nakhltchevan  and  the  Province  of  Nagorny- 
Karabakh.  The  S  S.R.  of  Georgia  has  taken 
into  its  bosom  two  "autonomous"  republics. 


those  of  Abkhazia  and  Adjarla.  plus  the 
Province  of  South  Ossetia.  The  S.SJI.  of 
Uzbekistan  has  been  made  to  include  the 
"autonomous"  republic  of  Kara-Kalpakia. 
The  8. S.R.  of  Tadjikistan  has  absorbed  the 
Province  of  Bomo-Badakhchan. 

These  colonial  possessions.  Inherited  by 
the  Communist  regime  from  czarlst  Russia, 
represent  more  than  8  million  square  kilo- 
meters (approximately  four-tenths  square 
mile)  on  which  live  nearly  48  million  people. 

No  one  that  we  know  of  has  ever  heard 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  lifted 
to  demand  the  liberation  of  the  Tuvas,  the 
Mongols,  or  the  Uzbeks.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  mentioned  in  her  defense  that  these  peo- 
ple live  very  far  away  and  bear  such  strange, 
unpronounceable  names  that  one  may  be 
excused  If  one  has  never  heard  of  them. 
Last,  but  not  least,  they  are  "autonomous" 
and  should  therefore  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  I.e.,  according  to  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue liberals. 

Would  It  be  Impertinent  to  suggest  that 
the  Western  Powers  might  be  well  advised 
in  following  such  an  example?  The  Al- 
gerian problem,  for  Instance,  could  hardly 
receive  a  simpler  solution:  France  adds  a 
clause  to  its  Constitution,  creating  the  au- 
tonomous Republic  of  Algeria  and  at  the 
same  time  integrating  It  into  the  French 
Republic. 

THE   NEW  SOVIET  COLONIAL  EMPIRE 

We  have  still  to  draw  the  list  of  the 
colonial  conquests  made  by  the  Communist 
regime  Itself.  They  Include  countries  which 
have  been  completely  integrated,  and  others 
which  have  become  satellites  and  are  kept 
that  way  by  sheer  terror  Intimidation. 
Here  Is  the  list: 


External  Mongolia 1,530,000 


Sqoar* 

kilometen 


Inhsbl- 
tsnU 


900,000 


ACQUIRXO    nr    183»-«0 


Fa.«tem  Finland 

70,000 
U.QOO 

64,000 
6S,000 
34,000 
129,000 
6i,000 

IfiO  000 

Rstonta     .   

1   186.000 

Lettonis  

2,094.000 

T.ilhii<inm 

2.713,000 

Moldorlfl 

W«!t«Ti  X'kratne           .  .  . 

2,880,000 
A.  SOS.  (XW 

WkKtb  M'hlte  Buthenla 

2.102,000 

Total 

461,000 

20,538,000 

ACQinSED    m    1»44 


Taanu  Tuwa. 


172,000     172.000 


ACQUIRED   ARB    IMS 


Poland  (Eastom  Oermany  in- 
cluded)     

C<»ntral  Germany  (R.I)..\.i,- 

Northom  East  rniasla — 

CtecboslovBkia... 

Iluupury... 

Rumania.. 

Bulparia 

Albania 

Tr&nsou'patbia 

Karafuto     (.South     i>rovinoe/ 

Sakhalinp> 

Soutli  Kurile  Islands 

Cuba     - -. 


182,000  ; 
107,000 

15.000  I 
128,000  I 

93.000 
238,000 
111,000  I 

29.  000  I 

13,000 


29,000.000 

1 7. 300.  mm 
eio,  000 

13.  5UU,00U 

10.  000,  000 

IS,  000.  000 

K.  000, 000 

l.SOO.tXW 

iTAOOO 


36, 000  300, 000 

Unknown       I'nknown 

115,000         5,2011,000 


Total 1,017,000  I  104.333,000 

Which  means  that,  in  the  world  today, 
11,733,000  square  kilocneters  and  their  172,- 
266,000  Inhabitants  are  under  Soviet  rule  as 
colonies.  Integrated  territories  or  politically 
enslaved  countries.  This  Is  more  than  a 
twelfth  of  the  total  land  ares  of  the  world, 
and  the  largest  colonial  empire  In  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  most  populated.  And  con- 
trary to  other   colonial  empires,   which  are 
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rapidly  shrinking,  the  Soviet  empire  Is  grow-  One  can  only  wonder  why  the  West  has  East   German   stooges  to   proVOke   crisis 

Ing  sometimes  exactly  Just  as  fttet.  waited   so   long   before   denouncing— rather  after  crisis  over  Berlin  while  the  Russian 

™.  cni^NTM  OF  Bovirr  CHINA  timidly  and  Incompletely  at  that— the  real  troublemakers    stand    in     the    shadows 

TH«  COLONHS  OF  sovirr  china  aspects  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  colonialism.  _„_iHina  thp  brink  nf  war  crLsis      That 

What  U  true  of  Russia  Is  equally  true  of  ^ould  It  be  fear  of  the  Communists?     Is  it  ^"^f^^^^  ^^f.   °^,^  ^\  ^f^.^^^^'  .vi^^J 

Communist  China.    The  Chinese  regime  has  appeasement  of  the  tiger?  ^^  the  Situation  the  latest  Russian  threat 

keot  and  increased  the  old  Chinese  empire,  '^^  to    sign    a   so-called    peace    treaty    with 

Which   ruled   over   some   fifty    non-Chinese  the  aim  of  communism:  to  make  the  whole  German  stooges  would  set  up. 

P«>pies.  ^°«^°  *  ^°^^"  ^°^°"^    ,.  As  I  read  the  language  of  House  Con- 

According  to  the  official  1953  census,  na-  Under  pressure  of  "anticolonlalist    propa-  current  Resolution  351    I  conclude  that 

tlonal  minorities  In  China  made  up  a  total  ganda,  concocted  by  Moscow  and  spread  by  limifpH    to  dpfpndin^  a  status  quo 

of  some  35,300.000  people,  occupying  approx-  Communists  and  fellow  travelers,  the  West  is  ^   is   limited    tO   defending   a   Status   QUO 

Imately  5  million  square  kilometers.  setting    Its    colonies    free    at    an    excessively  on    the    Situation    in    Benin.       inat    IS, 

Thus:  dangerous  pace.  Recent  events  in  Congo  are  maintaining  the  situation  as  now  is  and 

Peoples  proof  that  haste  is  waste.    At  the  same  time,  has  been  for  some  years  past. 

Mongols 1,462.956  the  Kremlin,  already  the  biggest  colonialist  jf    j    j-gad    correctly    President    Ken- 

HouelB 3,559.350  power  in  the  world,  is  allowed  to  expand  its  ^edys   answer   to  the   Russians  on   this 

Tibetans 2.775,622  empire.     Populations  which   refused  to   ac-  ^j   „     hp   suceests   that   the    time   is 

Ouigurs 3.640.125  cept    Soviet    rule— we    could    mention    the  Question,   ne  suggests  tnattne   time  IS 

Mlaos            2.511.339  Baltic  peoples,  the  Tibetans,  the  Hungarians,  ripe   for  a  solution,  not  only   of  Berhn. 

Yls 3.  354.  269  the  Tartars,  and  the  Ukrainians— are  savage-  but  also  on  the  question  of  a  united  Ger- 

Tchuangs 8,611,455  ly  decimated.     No  one  apparently  dares  to  many.      This    is    clear    from    President 

coreans 1,120,405  protest  against  genocide.  Kennedy's   call   for   the  application  of 

Puyls 1,247,883  Moreover,  in  every  nation  where  commu-  self-determination   to   the   people   of   all 

Mantchus 2.418.931  nism  is  free  to  act.  It  can  be  said  that  there  Berlin   as  well  as  the  p>eople  of  the  Rus- 

Vartous 6.718.025  exists    an    extraordinarily    powerful    Instru-  sian-oi;cupied  zone  of  Germany.     More- 

ment  of  Soviet  colonization:  the  local  Com-  _  „';j„„.  r?-„^„„j„  <„  ,.«f«,.T.i«,»  fn 

Total 35.420.360  munlst  Party  and  Its  parent  organizations,  fver.  President  Kennedy  m  referrmg  to 

„       ^^,           ,          ,  „        V,       K.-  The  "workers"  belonging  to  many  European  the   present  unnatural  division  of  Ger- 

vir^,?^nH]^;.f,^i°ffTc^rflnH^^  ^nd    American    labor    unions    are    already  many  made  this  significant  observation: 

virulently  active  In  Korea  and  Vietnam.  In     ,,     ,      ....      _, ,  ^                    ^      ..„  /  ^         ^    . 

Tibet  and  along  India's  northern  frontier.  colonized.       Communist   propaganda     col-  The  U.S.  Government  Is  persuaded  that  a 

In   1961,   60   percent   of  the  colonial   and  ^^^^««    t^«  ^^^f  and  splr  t  while  waving  the  change  for  the  better  Is  to  be  desired. 

„^ ,„^      ' . r  .„„„!_     ,„    «.»,_   „ ,^    w^  flag  on  "antlcolonlallsm.       Soviet  Imperial- 

fonj  t^  ?^^  1^  ^  q^^Tf  wp  JJ  t',rrhin^  l^m  Is  marching  on.  not  only  in  Asia.  Wfrica,  It  is  time  that  we  trusted   the  freely 

SnU8.t^et?tfllncrea^s^  72  percent  Central  and  South  America,  but  also  In  the  expressed  will  of  all  the  German  people 

Is  It  not.   then,  a  ridiculous   paradox  to  '"^^'^^  «'  millions  of  Western  people     Why?  on  the  form  of  government  they  want, 

have  the  regime  which  keeps  72  percent  of  Because  the  Western  Powers  cannot  or  will  on   the   relations  they  desire  with  their 

the  nonlndependent  peoples  under  Its  rule,  ^°^  ^^"^"^  ^^ck  with  an  intelligent  and  per-  neighboring  states,  and  their  role  in  the 

campaign  all  over  the  world  to  force  West-  suaslve  propaganda,  which  would  appeal  to  ^^oj-ld  family  of  nations      That  would  be 

em   Powers  Into   releasing   from   their  own  ^^e  common  sense   of   millions   of   workers.  Hi^tinrt  rhftnirp  for  th#>  hpttpr 

administration   the    remaining    28    percent?  farmers,    white-collar    groups    and    intellec-  »  °Lf""f„„  ,^?L°Ir!rt  nn^^^^^ 

It  is  an  inconceivable  paradox  that  for  years  tuals  who  are  quite  capable  of  recognizing  Germany  surrendered  unconditionally 

and  years,  the  men  responsible  for  Western  the  truth  as  truth,  whenever  they  are  given  more  than  16  years  ago.    Since  that  time 

policies,     kept     Inexplicably     silent     about  all  the  facts.     But  when  they  are  fed  only  the  Russians  have  been  hassling  with  the 

Soviet-Chinese  colonialism.     It  was  only  on  t^«   Communist  line,   how  can   they   selec-  West    over    matters    that    properly    and 

October  2,  1960,  in  Chicago,  that  Mr.  Dillon  tlvely  recognize  the  truth?  honorably  should  be  determined  by  the 

made  a  speech  denouncing  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  The    Communist    pattern    Is    always    the  German  people  themselves     That  is  why 

colonialist    power.     -Rie    Communists    pro-  same:    penetration,    mmtration.    subversion,  j  ^       ^^^    ^^        ^^  ^.j        jj  ^^^  overripe,  for 

a^fescenJ?                            ^^    "'  The  final  result:  colonization,  pure  and  sim-  ^    ^^^^   ^o\M\.\or,    on    the    question   of    a 

Mr.    Dillon   observed   that,    in   the    three  When  Kondriavtsev.  alias  "Leon,"  a  well-  united  Germany. 

Baltic  states,  Lithuania,   Estonia,   and  Let-  known  professional  Soviet  spy  who  worked  The  third  Russian  provoked  crisis  over 

tenia  (which  were  forcibly  Integrated  to  the  for  Moscow   in   Canada   and    later   in   Paris,  Berlin  has  caused  the  leaders  of  the  free 

U.S.SJI.  after  the  last  World  War),  and  also  where    he    occupied    a    so-called    diplomatic  world    to    engage    in    elaborate    defense 

In    Kazakhstan,    the    original    populations  post,  appeared  In  Cuba,  It  Is  evident   that  preparations     This  process  has  been  and 

wtr!  h.T!.r?\^t.^  H^r'''*''*  °^  ''^^^  *^^^  ^^  ^^^  not  made  the  trip  ju..t  to  buy  a  box  ^jn   remain   costly    and    nerve    racking 

were  before  Integration.  of  cigars.    His  arrival  means  that  the  fourth  ,                 ^  .      mir  allips     It  Ls  altocether 

Reluctantly,  on  October  28.  "Pravda"  gave  stage  has  been  reached  in  Cuba:  that  of  So-  ^°^  "u,^"t.    ,     ^            1                   k  ^Vi!! 

some   incredibly   vague   explanations    as   to  vlet  colonization.  possible  that  after  we  have  reached  the 

why    70    percent    of    Kazakhstan's    original  The  "Workers'  General  Union  of  Dark  Af-  POint     of     psychological     and     military 

inhabitants    had    disappeared.     As    for    the     rlca" to   take   another   Instance is   not   a  buildup  the   Russians  will  pull  the   rug 

Baltic    countries,    said    "Pravda."    they    had  labor  organization.     It    Is   a  colonizing  or-  OUt   from   under  US.      That  is.  they  Will 

drawn  "Immense  benefits"  from  their  union  ganlzatlon  In  the  service  of  the  Communist  claim  that  we  have  misunderstood  them, 

rl^,.^!  yr^tS^^J^^""^    ^^-i  "^if    ''^  international.  that  they  mean  no  threat  to  our  posi- 

?^  dC  irSouTa^ororas'^'S^f  o^^  ^"^"^  '"■  """  ^^  ^"'^  *^^*  ^""'"'^  *^°^°"'^'-  tion  in  Berlin,  and  that  all  they  want  to 

••^nS"  enjoyed    but  ?t  d^f  ^ove  that  ^"^,/^  ^^  /"  ^^t  ^Z'"-  ^-g"°".^   ^\  «»  do  is  talk  about  the  future  and  the  pros- 

the  attack  hai  gone  home             ^  tlTih^  T^TL,^''\^ri  T\  ^TT  s""^  P^^ts  of  peaceful  coexistence.  They  have 

„ ^._       -^      ,,     ^.,,        ^^     „        .,  earth.    It  threatens  the  survival  of  all  civl-  Z,          .,.     .            .    ,                r.     i-           j    „ 

P.^    i^i^f  .        T^-  ^'.J.w'  T  C^"^^«^  llzed  nations  both  from  the  outside  and  the  ^°"l/^'^i«  "^  before  on  Berhn  and  m 

Prime    Minister    John     Dlefenbacker.     and  inside  the  Near  East  cnsis.    We  must  not  allow 

David  Ormsbury-Gore.  also  mentioned  Soviet  ^^^_^,^_^_  this  to  happen  again  because  this  tech- 

^°n?ti^M?Hol7  ^'"i^y'^^"*  this  time  in  the  ^ique  saps  our  national  will  to  resist  and 

United   Nations.     The  Communist  reaction  NQ    HALFWAY    SUPPORT    FOR   THE  reduces  resoect  for  us  on  both  sides  of 

was  violent.     In  the  Ukraine,  however,  re-  DXJTrarr.T^>jT^  leauces  respect  lor  US  on  DOin  siaes  oi 

percussions  were  such  as  to  force  Communist  i'K.iJ.toiUtXN  1  the  Iron  Curtain. 

propaganda  Into  a  defensive  attitude.    The  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bass  Should  we  allow  the  Russians  to  pull 

dally   Radjauska   Ukralnla.   the  radio   sta-  of  Tennessee) .    Under  previous  order  of  the   rug   out  from   under  us  at   a  time 

tions  of  Kiev.  Kharkov,  winitza.  Odessa,  etc.,  the   House,   the   gentleman   from   Ohio  when  our  Nation  has  been  brought  to  the 

l?«in*ft''Vlr,iryr,ut''L^i^lt1f  ^  ^^^  '^IT  ^Mr.  Feighan ] .  is  recognized  for  30  min-  point  of  facing  the  possibihty  of  war,  the 
against  Imperialist  calumnies.  The  matter  .  ^  nresent  stalemate  over  Berlin  will  con- 
went  no  further.  The  thousands  of  Catho-  ^^es.  piesent  stalemate  over  ueriin  wui  coii 
Uc  and  non-Catholic  Ukrainians  who  could  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  tinue.  with  one  exception.  That  is,  the 
reveal  the  sad  truth  about  their  country  (I  Concurrent  Resolution  351  is  good — as  Russians  will  have  won  a  massive  psy- 
used  to  know  a  few)  are  prevented  from  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does  not  go  far  chological  victory  over  us  because  they 
doing  so:  they  are  In  hiding,  or  deported  or  enough  in  light  of  President  Kennedy's  ^'^^  turn  the  continuing  stalemate  into 
executed.  answer  to  the  aide  memoire  of  the  Rus-  a  story  of  victory.  They  have  done  this 
Yet.  for  the  first  time  In  many  years.  Com-  g^^ns  on  Germany  and  Berlin  before  and  they  are  almost  certain  to 
munlst  propaganda  was  stopped  for  a  mo-  rm.  -n-  ,j  /  ■,  .^  ,  ...  a^  ,f  „„„;.., 
ment  from  pointing  at  the  mbte  in  Western  The  President  made  it  clear  that  we  do  it  agam. 

eyes.  In  order  to  attend  the  beam  In  Soviet  shall   not   retreat  from  our   legal   and  In  these  circumstances  we  must  set  a 

eyes.    Why  not  go  on  and  hammer  away  at  moral  responsibilities  in  Berlin  nor  will  very  high  price  on  the  Russian  escape 

this  effective  argument?  we  stand  by  while  the  Russians  use  their  from  this  political  crisis  of  their  making. 


1961 
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President  Kennedy's  answer  to  the  latest 
Russian  demands  on  Germany  and  Ber- 
lin states  that  price  in  clear  and  precise 
language.  That  price  is  granting  to  all 
the  German  people  the  benefits  of  the 
universally  accepted  principle  of  na- 
tional self-determination.  This  is  the 
formula  for  a  settlement  of  the  Berlin 
problem.  This  is  the  only  means  through 
which  a  government,  representative  of 
all  Germany  and  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  German  people,  can  be  established. 
And  such  a  united  Germany  is  the  only 
legal  instrument  that  can  negotiate  a 
final  peace  settlement  which  has  any 
chance  of  avoiding  the  seeds  of  world 
war  ni.  President  Kennedy  established 
this  formula  as  our  goal  when  he  In- 
formed the  Russians — 

The  U.S.  Government  continues  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  no  real  solution  of  the 
German  problem,  nor  any  real  tranquility  In 
central  Europe,  until  the  German  people  are 
reunified  In  peace  and  freedom  on  the  basis 
of  the  universally  recognized  principle  of 
self-determination. 

There  Is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
Russians  provoked  this  latest  crisis  on 
Berlin  as  a  means  of  forcing  President 
Kennedy  into  a  so-called  summit  meet- 
ing. The  Russian  leaders  believe  that 
when  they  have  heated  up  an  atmos- 
phere of  war  and  have  sufBciently  fright- 
ened the  people  of  the  free  world,  then 
the  Russian  demand  for  another  sum- 
mit meeting  will  be  unavoidable.  The 
Russian  leader,  Khrushchev,  and  his 
East  German  stooge,  Ulbricht.  have  pub- 
licly stated  that  their  goal  Is  to  prevent 
the  rearming  of  West  Germany,  to  force 
its  eventual  neutralization  and  then  its 
separation  from  the  NATO  community. 
They  seek  these  objectives  in  their  usual 
dictatorial  marmer  with  no  concern 
whatever  for  the  wishes  of  the  German 
people.  In  effect,  the  Russians  offer  a 
choice  between  a  permanently  parti- 
tioned Germany  or  a  united  Germany 
under  conditions  which  will  make  it  easy 
prey  for  the  stepF>ed-up  Kremlin  policy 
of  liberation  Into  communism.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  warned  of  the  dangers 
of  this  maneuver  in  these  words: 

But  in  contradiction  of  this  ( the  principle 
of  self-determination),  by  denying  freedom 
of  choice  to  17  million  East  Gennans.  it 
(the  U.S.SJl.»  has  not  permitted  freedom 
of  choice  to  the  German  people  as  a  whole. 

A  partitioned  or  divided  Germany  is 
a  certain  guarantee  of  world  war  ni. 
Only  a  united  Germany  functioning  un- 
der a  government  freely  chosen  by  and 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  German 
people  can  remove  this  danger  of  war. 
All  those  who  are  committed  to  the  pre- 
vention of  war  as  well  as  those  who  strive 
for  a  Just  peace  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider this  reality  of  life. 

The  objective  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  351  is  narrow  and  limited  in 
that  it  seeks  nothing  more  than  main- 
taining a  status  quo  on  Berlin.  It  is, 
therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  higher 
objective  set  by  President  Kennedy,  and 
the  will  of  the  American  people,  that  is, 
a  final  settlement  of  the  German  prob- 
lem based  upon  the  universally  accepted 
principle  of  self-determination.  The 
question  before  us  is  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  go  on  record  supporting  the 


higher  objective  established  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  If  we  are  so  prepared 
and  I  am  confidoit  we  are,  we  should 
say  so  in  meaningful  language. 

There  can  now  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  defend  our  legal  and  moral 
rights  in  Berlin  as  well  as  our  legal  and 
moral  obligations  for  all  the  German 
people.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
whatever  that  the  position  taken  by 
President  Kennedy  enjoys  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Our  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
being  degraded  and  goaded  by  the 
Russians:  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
high  sounding  words  or  promises;  they 
are  demanding  action  now.  The  July 
24.  1961,  issue  of  UJ3.  News  &  World  Re- 
port carries  the  results  of  a  nationwide 
survey  on  how  Americans  feel  about 
standing  up  to  Khrushchev.  That  survey 
indicates  that  71  percent  of  our  people 
favor  a  strong  stand,  risking  war  if 
necessary.  Another  15  percent  favor  a 
firm  but  cautious  policy,  avoiding  war  if 
possible.  This  means  that  our  people 
are  fully  prepared  to  support  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Kennedy  in  the  politi- 
cal initiative  he  has  taken  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  German  problem. 
They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  maintain- 
ing a  status  quo  on  Berlin.  They  want 
the  change  for  the  better  called  for  by 
President  Kennedy. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  true,  that  Congress  is  close  to 
the  will  of  the  American  people.  Be- 
lieving this  and  desiring  to  reflect  ac- 
curately the  demands  of  the  American 
p>eople  for  positive  actions  in  support  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination.  I  will 
offer,  as  a  substitute  for  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  351  which  will  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  Wednesday,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  354,  which  I  introduced  today. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  354  reads 
as  follows: 

Resolved  bi/  the  House  of  Repreaentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  time  has  come  to 
demand  a  final  settlement  on  Germany.  In- 
cluding Berlin  and  the  East  German  Zone 
of  Russian  occupation,  that  will  accord  with 
the  freely  expressed  will  of  aU  the  German 
people,  and  to  that  end  the  right  of  self- 
determination  be  granted  the  people  residing 
in  the  East  German  Zone  of  occupation.  In- 
cluding Berlin,  and  that  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  united  Germany  by  the  use 
of  this  universally  accepted  political  prin- 
ciple, the  people  of  the  United  States  support 
their  Government's  position  and  are  deter- 
mined that  all  necessary  steps  be  taken  to 
defend  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  people 
of  Berlin. 


SALE  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  TO  RUSSIA  AND 
IRON  CURTAIN  COUNTRIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bass 
of  Tennessee) .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
3  weeks  ago  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  announcement  that  had 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  subsidized  agricultural  prod- 
ucts would  be  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  of 
Europe.  I  pointed  out  that  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  granting  American  for- 
eign aid  to  Russia  through  the  back  door 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Sub- 
sequently I  requested  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  advise  me.  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Members  of  the  House,  on  four 
points : 

One,  if  the  State  Department  con- 
curred in  this  reversal  of  policy. 

Two.  what  reasons  did  the  State  De- 
partment advance  if  they  did  concur? 

Three,  to  whom  export  licenses  were 
being  extended  for  the  sale  of  these  prod- 
ucts to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Euro- 
pean Communist  countries. 

And  four,  at  whose  instigation  this 
change  of  policy  had  been  made. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  I  want  to  share  it  with 
the  Members  of  the  House.  It  answers 
two  of  the  questions  raised  in  my  original 
request. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  advised  that  the  State  Department 
has  concurred  in  the  sale  of  subsidized 
agricultural  products  to  Russia  in  spite 
of  the  extreme  and  acute  conditions 
which  prevail  in  our  foreign  policy  at 
this  time. 

Second  I  am  advised — and  I  know 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  will  be 
gratified  to  know — that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  decided  to  make  avail- 
able to  Members  of  Congress,  who  so  re- 
request,  the  names  of  those  to  w'hom  ex- 
port licenses  are  issued  for  the  shipment 
of  goods  to  Iron  Curtain  countries.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  efforts  of  many 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  sought 
this  information  have  finally  borne  fruit. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  seen  fit  to  change  his 
previous  policy  of  denying  this  informa- 
tion to  Members  of  Congress.  It  could 
only  have  been  classified  and  been  with- 
held from  Congress  on  grounds  of  se- 
curity; and  surely  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  served  by  mak- 
ing known  the  names  of  those  who  plan 
to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  countries  than  by  keeping 
that  information  restricted. 

I  want  the  Congress  to  know  that  I  in- 
tend to  pursue  the  two  unanswered  ques- 
tions that  I  have  raised;  the  question  of 
why  at  a  time  of  international  crisis, 
when  the  President  is  expected  to  send 
us  a  message  this  week  on  the  situation 
as  it  now  exists,  we  should  be  granting 
this  type  of  dollar  aid  to  Russia,  and 
I  intend  to  pursue  the  question  of  who 
instigated  this  change  in  our  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vmder  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  I  append  my  cor- 
respondence with  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 
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Thz  Secretary  or  Commerce. 

Washington.  July  21,  1961. 
Mr.  CHARtXB  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Mr.  Mathias:  I  have  your  letter  of 
July  7  concerning  the  recently  announced 
policy  of  the  Department  to  consider  applica- 
tions for  licenses  to  export  subsidized  sur- 
pl\is  agricultural  products  to  Eastern  Euro- 
p>ean  Communist  countries. 

The  view  In  this  Department,  which  Is 
shared  by  officials  In  other  Interested  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Including  the  Department 
of  State,  la  that  there  Is  only  a  limited  mar- 
ket, at  world  market  prices,  for  certain  of 
our  surplus  agricultural  products  in  the 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
The  bloc  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
able  to  purchase  all  the  like  agricultural 
products  they  need  at  world  market  prices 
from  sources  other  than  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  our  refusal  to  sell  our  products  to 
them  at  world  market  prices  does  not  prevent 
the  bloc  countries  from  getting  what  they 
want. 

What  small  amounts  we  may  sell  to  them 
must  be  for  hard  currencies  (dollars),  not 
under  barter,  and  assurances  wiU  be  obtained 
tliat  the  goods  are  for  the  economy  of  the 
Importing  country.  These  sales,  as  any  others 
from  our  surplus  stocks,  will  help  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  of 
maintaining  such  surpluses. 

You  requested  the  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  who  have  received  licenses  to 
export  subsidized  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  Eastern  European  countries.  To  date 
the  Department  has  not  received  any  appli- 
cations for  such  licenses.  I  have  recently 
ordered  the  preparation  of  dally  reporta  on 
export  licenses  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  We  will  not  be  able  to  send  cop- 
ies of  these  reports  to  everyone  who  may 
request  them.  However,  I  have  decided  that 
when  Members  of  the  Congress  indicate  they 
wish  to  receive  the  reports,  copies  will  be 
sent  to  them  as  a  special  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Gudeman, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


July  7,  1961. 
Hon.  LuTHEK  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washtnffton,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mk.  Secretabt:  Through  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  press  by  your  Depart- 
ment I  have  learned  that  you  plan  to  issue 
export  licenses  for  the  sale  of  certain  sub- 
sidized farm  products  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  European  bloc.  I  am  opposed  to  such 
sales  and  to  the  issuance  of  exi>ort  licenses. 

I  request  that  you  reconsider  this  matter 
and  withhold  export  licenses  pending  a  re- 
view of  this  question  in  the  context  of  our 
general  foreign  policy.  A  decision  of  this 
sort  under  present  conditions  could  not  have 
been  properly  made  without  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  whether  you  did  seek  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  so, 
I  would  like  to  be  advised  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  State  Department.  The  press 
reported  that  the  change  in  public  was  made 
at  the  investigation  of  certain  exporters 
and  I  would  find  it  helpful  if  you  could 
identify  such  exporters  to  me.  Finally,  I 
would  appreciate  the  names  and  addresses  of 
any  persons  to  whom  you  may  have  issued 
export  licenses  for  the  sale  of  subsidized 
agricultural  products  to  Communist  coun- 
tries other  than  Poland. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  are  vitally  In- 
terested In  tJhls  subject  and  they  will  be 
as  anxious  u  I  am  to  have  the  benefit  of 
your  answers  to  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chasles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 


NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  AND 
UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  STAND 
UNITED  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
$95  NOLLION  PROJECT  TO  PRO- 
DUCE ELECTRIC  ENERGY  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  USE  AT  HANFORD, 
WASH. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  15  minutes,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  mail  brought  to  my  office  a 
copy  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  for 
last  Saturday.  July  22.  For  some  time 
that  newspaper's  local  representative  has 
been  Miss  Ingrid  Jewell,  a  highly  re- 
sp>ected  correspondent  and  keen  news 
analyst. 

Miss  Jewell's  "Washington  Calling" 
column  contained  several  interesting 
items,  one  of  which  I  should  like  to  speak 
to  at  this  time.    I  quote: 

Usually  Congressmen  from  coal-producliig 
States  stand  together  in  opposing  any  legis- 
lation giving  advantage  to  other  forms  on 
energy.  There  was  a  elgnlflcant  deviation 
from  this  rule  during  debate  last  week  on 
a  $95  million  Item  to  add  power-generating 
equipment  to  the  Hanford.  Wash.,  atomic 
reactor.  Representative  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
Republican,  of  Altoona,  persuaded  the  House 
to  delete  the  $95  million  on  the  argument 
that  to  create  an  800.000  kilowatt  electric 
plant  at  Hanford  would  put  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Into  the  power  business. 
He  Inferred  that  coal  had  enough  rivals  with- 
out creating  a  new  one. 

But  when  the  bill  reached  the  Senate, 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  voted  with  the  majority  for 
retention  of  the  $95  million  item.  He  said. 
"It  is  tragic  to  imply  that  if  the  Hanford 
reaptor  heat  is  wasted,  rather  than  tiirban- 
ized  to  generate  electric  power,  there  will 
somehow  be  created  in  that  region  a  market 
for  2  million  tons  of  coal.  I  do  not  view 
the  Hanford  proposal  with  any  more  alarm 
than  Senators  from  the  Northwest  viewed 
the  (distressed)  area  development  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  coal  industry's  posi- 
tion that  have  arrived  out  of  the  Han- 
ford project,  I  feel  that  now  is  the  time 
to  clear  up  some  of  these  misunder- 
standings. My  own  position  is  certain- 
ly clear.  My  amendment  to  defeat  au- 
thorization for  a  provision  to  generate 
electricity  by  the  AEC  at  Hanford  was 
wisely  carried  in  the  House.  I  thank 
and  congratulate  my  colleagues  who  lent 
support  to  my  efforts. 

I  shall  continue  to  oppose  this  and 
any  other  such  project  designed  to  in- 
ject the  Government  into  an  ever- 
increasing  share  of  American  industry 
and  business.  The  Hanford  plan  is,  of 
course,  dually  diabolical  in  that — be- 
sides bringing  bureaucracy  further  into 
the  field  of  electric  generation — it  would 
further  provide  for  Government  spon- 
sorship of  unemployment  of  American 
coal  miners  and  railroaders. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  delude 
some  of  our  coal  Congressmen  from  the 


East  and  Midwest  into  believing  that 
electricity  created  at  Hanford  by  atomic 
energy  would  in  no  way  affect  coal  de- 
mand. This  assertion  is  fallacious. 
There  are  huge  deposits  of  coal  in  the 
Northwest  that  can  provide  all  electric 
power  that  will  be  needed  for  centuries 
to  come  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
When  the  Government  subsidizes  com- 
mercial use  of  fissionable  material  to  go 
into  competition  with  private  utilities. 
it  is  going  to  deprive  important  seg- 
ments of  our  working  population  of  an 
opportunity  to  produce  coal  and  trans- 
port it. 

There  is  another  danger  which  may 
be  overlooked  by  anyone  so  far  away 
from  the  Stale  of  Washington.  There 
have,  in  fact,  been  attempts  to  subdue 
the  severity  of  the  threat  by  proponents 
of  the  reactor  scheme.  "The  public 
utility  industry  of  our  country  has  in 
recent  years  made  great  strides  in  the 
advance  of  long-distance  transmission 
of  electric  energy.  In  western  and  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  we  envision  more 
powcrplants  at  the  mine  mouth  serv- 
ing home  and  industry  many  hundreds 
of  miles  distant.  As  efficiency  of  long- 
distance transmission  increases,  more 
and  more  electricity  will  be  produced 
where  coal  is  most  abundant,  for  coal  is 
our  most  economical  fuel  and  Is  in  far 
greater   supply  than  either  oil   or  gas. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
injudicious  for  anyone  to  aver  that  loss 
of  coal  markets  sufficiently  far  away 
from  Pennsylvania  would  not  affect  the 
mining  industry  in  our  State.  Coal 
management  recognizes  this  situation. 
The  mine  workers  recognize  it. 

I  have  had  considerable  correspond- 
ence, particularly  since  the  electric 
powerplant  was  retained  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Hanford  bill,  asking  that 
I  stand  firm  against  the  proposal.  The 
interest  of  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  was  expressed  in  a  brief  but 
enlightening  news  summary  appearing 
in  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  for 
July  15.  I  include  this  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

House  Rejects  Atom  Powerplant 

Those  persons  In  Washington  who  want 
to  produce  electricity  from  atomic  energy 
no  matter  what  the  cost  to  American  tax- 
payers and  unemployed  coal  miners  took  a 
beating  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
July  13. 

The  House,  by  a  vote  of  178  to  140.  re- 
jected a  Kennedy-admlnlstratlon-backed 
move  to  generate  electricity  by  atomic 
power  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  victory  for  the  American  taxpayer 
and  Jobless  coal  miners  came  In  a  non- 
recorded  vote  to  knock  out  a  $95  million 
authorization  for  electric  generating  fea- 
tures to  a  new  nuclear  explosives  producing 
reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash.  Washington  is 
the  Pacific  Northwest's  only  coal -producing 
State. 

The  amendment  to  kill  the  authorization 
for  electric  generation  was  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  friend  of  the  UMWA.  It 
won  Democratic  support  from  several  South- 
ern States  and  from  representatives  of  de- 
pressed coal  mining  areas,  particularly  in 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Van  Zandt  said  the  $95  million  Item 
would  set  a  precedent  by  putting  another 
Government  agency  In  the  electric  power 
business. 
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The  remainder  of  the  atomic  energy  au- 
thorization measure,  totaling  about  $500 
million  for  new  cortstructlon  and  additions 
to  earlier  approved  projects,  was  passed  with 
virtually  no  explanation  or  debate. 

Tlie  largest  single  Item  was  $114  million 
to  construct  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
research  atom  smasher  In  the  world  at  Stan- 
ford University  in  California. 

The  Hanford,  Wash  .  plutonlum  produc- 
tion reactor  was  authorized  In  1958  at  a  cost 
of  $145  million.  Of  this.  $25  million  was  to 
have  been  used  to  convert  the  plant  to  pro- 
duction of  electricity  If  approved  by  the 
Congress.  President  Kennedy  on  March  28 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  $95  million 
to  add  electric  generating  facilities  (about 
700.000  kilowatts)   to  the  Hanford  reactor. 

Proponents  of  the  project  argued  that  it 
would  Increase  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  because  it  would  be  the  world's  larg- 
est atomic  powerplant  They  said  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  reactor  would  otherwise  be 
wasted. 

The  UMWA,  the  coal  industry,  and  other 
opponents  of  the  "Buck  Rogers  "  project 
noted  it  would  contribute  virtually  nothing 
to  the  technology  of  power  production. 
There  is  no  genuine  prestige  factor  In  merely 
trying  to  be  the  "biggest"  unless  there  Is 
substantial  advancement  In  power  develop- 
ment technology. 

The  proposed  atomic  power  would  be  high 
cost  and  is  not  needed  to  meet  the  p>ower 
requirements  of  the  area.  Such  atomic 
power  would  have  to  be  heavily  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government;  I.e.,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  would  pay  for  it. 

Such  an  atom  powerplant  would  estab- 
lish a  precedent  for  other  federally  operated 
steam-electric  powerplants  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  as  well  as  other  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

A  big  majority  of  nuclear  experts  In  In- 
dustry and  at  universities  said  the  proposed 
$95  million  could  be  better  spent  on  other 
projects  to  advance  the  technology  of  atomic 
power  production. 

The  coal  Industry  and  the  UMWA  had  good 
reason  to  fight  the  project.  Atomic  power, 
developed  with  the  taxpayers'  money.  Is  a 
direct  competitor  of  coal.  Such  subsidized 
power  can  easily  be  marketed  below  actual 
cost  of  production  in  competition  with  coal- 
produced  power. 

Still  there  has  been  a  question  about 
where  the  coal  industry  has  stood  on 
the  Hanford  project.  An  article  in  last 
Thursday's  Washington  Post  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  coal  representatives 
had  actually  consented  to  supF>ort  the 
Hanford  project  in  return  for  a  $5  mil- 
lion research  program  inserted  into  the 
Senate  version  of  the  atomic  energy  bill. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strategy  of  resort- 
ing to  rumors  of  this  kind  to  divide,  di- 
lute, and  disperse  oppwsition  to  a  meas- 
ure before  the  Congress  is  not  a  new 
tactic.  Sometimes  a  weapon  of  this 
nature  can  be  used  effectively.  On  close 
scrutiny,  however,  the  very  possibility  of 
the  coal  industry's  succumbing  to  such 
a  plan  would  be  dismissed.  The  so- 
called  deal  to  give  coal  the  new  research 
effort  suggested  in  the  Senate  is  too 
vapid  and  vacuous  to  merit  serious  con- 
sideration. The  coal  industry  to  my 
knowledge  has  not  yet  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  principle  under  any  circum- 
stances.   It  will  not  do  so  at  this  time. 

I  am  happy  today  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  stJatement  by  the  spokesman 
for  the  producers  and  sales  companies 
of  bituminous  coal.  I  hope  that  the  fol- 
lowing press  release  containirig  a  state- 
ment by  Stephen  F.  IXmn,  president  of 


the  National  Coal  Association,  will  put 
to  rest  once  and  for  all  any  feeling  that 
the  coal  industry  is  not  wholly  opposed 
to  the  Hanford  project.  When  this 
statement  and  the  UMWA  article  are 
linked.  I  would  think  that  any  doubt 
about  this  matter  would  quickly  be  re- 
solved.    The  NCA  statement  follows: 

Washington,  July  21. — The  National  Coal 
Association  today  announced  its  unequivocal 
opposition  to  the  $95  million  project  to  pro- 
duce electric  energy  for  commercial  use  at 
the  Hanford,  Wash.,  nuclear  reactor. 

The  NCA  position  was  made  clear  in  the 
wake  of  press  reports  that  the  coal  industry 
had  agreed  to  support  the  reactor  project  In 
return  for  Senate  approval  of  a  $5  million 
program  to  use  atomic  energy  In  coal  re- 
search. Both  the  Hanford  reactor  proposal 
and  the  $5  million  research  program  are  In- 
cluded In  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thorization bill. 

Stephen  F.  Dunn,  president  of  Nationtil 
Coal   Association,  said: 

■  The  National  Coal  Association  had  no 
connection  with  the  research  amendment 
and.  in  fact,  had  no  knowledge  of  It  before 
it  was  proposed  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
National  Coal  Association  has,  to  this  point, 
taken  no  public  position  on  the  Hanford 
proposal,  although  many  of  Its  members  have 
expressed  their  opposition  to  It  in  com- 
munications to  Members  of  the  Congress. 

"In  the  light  of  the  Implications,  however, 
that  our  organization  and  its  members  have 
t>een  Involved  in  some  kind  of  a  barter  ar- 
rangmenet.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  we  are  unequivocally  opposed  to  the 
production  of  electrical  energy  for  commer- 
cial use  at  the  Hanford,  Wash.,  plant. 

"It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  private 
utility  Industry  Is  capable  of  meeting  the 
future  energy  requirements  of  all  sections 
of  this  country,  including  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

"As  far  as  coal  industry  research  is  con- 
cerned, the  Congress  last  year  created  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  correlate  short-term  re- 
search activities  affecting  the  coal  Industry. 
Congress  has  wisely  appropriated  funds  for 
this  office,  and  we  are  encouraged  by  the 
progress  made  to  date.  Also,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Is  engaged  in  long-range  research  projects 
with  which  the  coal  Industry  is  in  sympa- 
thy. Desirable  as  such  a  research  program 
as  that  proposed  in  the  Senate  may  be,  we 
recimmend  that  the  atomic  coal  research 
program  be  deleted  from  the  legislation  and 
considered  by  Congress  on  Its  merits  when 
appropriate." 


CHARITABLE  DONATIONS  TO 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  people  think  of  giving 
money  to  private  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, but  whoever  thought  of  giving 
money  to  a  public  school?  Obviously, 
very  few  people  have  thought  about  this 
because  in  many  instances  if  not  in  all 
instances  there  is  no  mechanism  pres- 
ently existing  whereby  a  person  with 
charity  in  his  or  her  heart  and  a  desire 


to  further  education  can  make  a  chari- 
table donation  to  his  or  her  alma 
mater — the  Margaret  Goodall  Elemen- 
tary School,  the  James  Hixson  Junior 
High  School,  the  Frank  Hamsher  Sen- 
ior Hiah  School,  or  whatever. 

There  may  be  people  who  would  give 
funds  to  public  schools  if  the  mechanism 
was  established  whereby  the  fimds  could 
be  received  and  utilized.  This  would  be 
a  fine  way  to  further  improvement  in 
our  public  school  education. 

At  least  some  people  in  Hanover.  N.H.. 
thought  that  this  would  be  a  good  idea, 
so  they  formed  the  Friends  of  the 
Hanover  Schools,  a  private  nonprofit 
corporation  devoted  to  enriching  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education,  about  a 
month  ago.  This  idea  is  off  to  a  good 
start  because  some  fimds  are  coming  in. 

The  organizers  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Hanover  Schools  stated  that  they  knew 
of  no  other  such  volimtary,  nonprofit 
group  in  the  United  States  whose  aim 
is  the  enrichment  of  the  local  public 
schools'  academic  programs.  I  do  not 
either.  Doctor  Russell,  one  of  the  or- 
gani2jers,  stated,  "We  are  confident  that 
it  will  be  successful  and  that  it  might 
well  set  a  pattern  for  other  public 
schools  in  the  coimtry  that  face  similar 
problems." 

Indeed  it  might,  and  with  that  thought 
in  mind  I  am  making  this  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  setting  out 
in  the  Record  the  full  press  release  on 
this  interesting  experiment,  which 
brought  this  matter  to  my  attention: 

Hanoveh,  N.H. — The  Friends  of  the  Han- 
over Schools,  a  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion devoted  to  enriching  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  here,  was  Incorporated  this 
week. 

Dr.  Stuart  Russell,  chairman  of  the  school 
board,  said  the  group  would  undertake  a 
drive  for  funds  to  be  used  for  the  "small 
extra  projects  that  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a  good  school  system  and  a  first-rate 
one." 

He   explained   that   the   organization    was 
conceived   principally   by   two  school  board 
members.  John  G.  Kemeny  and  Andrew  H 
McNalr,  as  a  way  of  Improving  the  schools' 
program. 

Under  New  Hampshire  law  the  schools  are 
supported  by  real  estate  taxes.  Since  these 
are  the  basis  of  many  other  governmental 
services  the  taxes  have  reached  such  a  high 
level  that  many  residents  are  hard  pressed. 
However,  many  others  would  gladly  pay  more 
for  their  chlldrens'  education,  but  there  Is 
no  legal  way  of  taxing  these  people  sepa- 
rately. 

The  Friends  organization  gives  this  group 
a  chance  to  contribute  additionally  to  edu- 
cation In  the  community. 

"We  know  of  no  other  such  voluntary,  non- 
profit group  in  the  United  States  whose  aim 
Is  the  enrichment  of  the  local  public  schools' 
academic  programs."  Dr.  Russell  said. 

"We  are  confident,"  he  added,  "that  it  will 
be  successful  and  that  It  might  well  set  a 
pattern  for  other  public  schools  in  the  coun- 
try that  face  similar  problems." 

"We  expect  to  use  the  funds  to  support 
extra  studies  and  experimental  educational 
projects.  We  do  not  contemplate  using  any 
of  them  for  increasing  teachers'  salaries,  for 
ordinary  capital  expenditures  or  for  any 
project  that  normally  belongs  in  the  school 
budget." 

Dr.  Russell  also  announced  that  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  had  re- 
cently authorized  the  college  to  participate 
in  this  unique  program  for  the  betterment 
of  the  Hanover  public  schools. 
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Tts  school  board  approached  the  college 
because  U  felt  that  the  matching  feature  of 
the  proposed  program  might  have  a  special 
appeal  and  the  school  board  was  very  grati- 
fied at  the  response  of  the  college,  he  said. 

President  John  S.  Dickey  stated  to  the 
school  board  that  the  Dartmouth  Board  of 
Trustees  had  approved  the  college's  partici- 
pation on  the  assumption  that  all  gifts  to 
Friends  of  the  Hanover  Schools  would  be 
used  for  the  Improvement  of  the  academic 
program  and  that  within  this  purpose  the 
college's  matching  gifts  would  be  un- 
restricted. 

The  board  of  trustees'  approval  of  the 
college's  participation  on  a  matching  basis 
is  for  the  school  year  beginning  July  1,  1961, 
and  diurlng  this  year  the  college  will  match 
the  contributions  of  each  full-time  college 
employee  who  makes  a  contribution  to  the 
Friends  of  Hanover  Schools  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $300  per  full-time  employee.  The 
$300  maximum  was  suggested  to  the  college 
by  the  school  board.  The  participation  of 
the  college  In  this  program  beyond  1961-62 
will  be  reviewed  by  its  board  of  trustees 
annually  In  the  light  of  the  previous  year's 
experience  and  of  the  financial  circum- 
stances of  the  college. 

President  Dickey  emphasized  that  the 
matching  feature  of  the  proposal  was  ex- 
tronely  significant  In  the  college's  decision 
to  participate. 

He  also  emphasized  that  the  board  of 
triistees  "felt  that  participation  by  the  college 
In  such  a  project  is  Justified  because  of  Its 
direct  educational  character,  the  Inunediate 
Importance  to  the  work  of  the  college  of 
having  flrst-rate  public  schools  in  Hanover 
and  the  stake  the  college  has  as  the  principal 
taxpayer  In  the  community  in  the  Hanover 
public  school  system." 

Dr.  Russell  said  that  planning  is  now  un- 
derway for  the  fund  drive  which  is  expected 
to  begin  In  the  late  summer  or  early  fall. 
Contributions  would  be  tax  deductible. 

He  emphasized  that  the  friends  would  seek 
funds  unrestricted  by  the  honors  as  to  use  so 
that  the  schools  would  be  free  to  allocate 
them  as  the  fund's  trustees  see  fit. 

Under  terms  of  the  Incorporation  the 
fund's  board  of  trustees  Is  comprised  of  the 
members  of  the  school  board  for  the  length 
of  their  terms.  They  are  Dr.  Russell,  chair- 
man; Clinton  B.  Fuller,  vice  chairman;  Mrs. 
Leonard  Clough,  secretary;  Mr.  McNalr,  Mr. 
Kemeny,  and  William  L.  Wilson. 


THE    SMEAR    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST 
AMERICA'S  HEALTH  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Citrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  George  Sokolsky  In 
which  he  raises  this  question  of  what 
is  being  gotten  at  in  the  investigations 
of  the  drug  industry. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  Mr.  Sokol- 
sky's  specific  question  but  I  can  point 
to  the  fact  that  for  several  years  now 
there  has  been  an  unremittent  attack 
on  all  the  institutions  which  comprise 
the  great  health  care  program  we  have 
in  our  society. 

The  bitter  attack  against  the  doctors 
is  surely  obvious  to  everyone,  except  per- 
haps the  doctors  themselves  who  indi- 
vidually stand  high  in  the  eyes  of  the 


people  in  their  own  communities.  Doc- 
tors as  a  group,  however,  particularly 
when  they  are  in  a  medical  society,  ai'e 
now  viewed  with  popular  suspicion  as 
the  result  of  the  campaign  of  denigra- 
tion that  has  been  going  on. 

There  has  been  a  similar  attack 
against  our  hospitals.  A  lesser  attack, 
but  nonetheless  an  attack,  against  the 
nursing  profession.  The  medical  equip- 
ment profession  has  come  in  for  its  share 
of  abuse.  So  has  the  drug  industry.  So 
has  the  healtli  insurance  industry — even 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 

All  of  this  is  most  stranpe  when  we 
realize  that  never  has  a  society  been 
blessed  with  f  uch  progre.'^s  in  the  health 
field  as  has  curs  and  that  progress  can 
be  attributed  primarily  to  the  institu- 
tions that  comprise  the  health  field. 

I  suspect  chat  once  we  defeat  em- 
phatically the  attempts  to  socialize  our 
health  institutions  we  will  no  longer  be 
subjected  to  'his  organized  campaign  of 
denigration.  Or  if  we  lose  and  the  at- 
tempts are  successful,  then,  too,  the 
campaign  of  vilification  will  cca.se  and 
we  will  then  be  subjected  to  the  big- 
brother  propaganda  the  other  way  of 
how  good  everything  is. 

One  of  th(?  dangers  of  the  planned 
campaign  to  vilify  American  institu- 
tions lies  in  the  fart  that  America  prog- 
resses through  self-criticism  and  in  our 
resentment  against  criticism  out  of  con- 
text we  may  swing  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  resent  any  criticism.  This  we 
should  never  do.  Of  course  there  are  a 
great  many  things  that  can  be  done  to 
improve  our  medical  profession,  our  hos- 
pitals, our  nurses,  our  dioig  industries, 
our  insurance  program.'-- — and  these 
things  should  be  identified  and  done. 
Let  us  get  on  with  the  constructive 
criticism  in  context  and  silence  with 
facts  and  arguments  and  deeds  those 
who  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  good 
rather  than  to  promote  progress. 

The  article  follows  : 

Smeak  Campaign  Against  America's   Heaith 
Institutions 

(By  George  E.  Sokojsky) 

It  Is  difflcul':  quite  to  understand  what 
Senator  KKFAtrvxR  is  getting  at  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  drug  industry.  If  it  is 
prices  that  he  seeks  to  regulate,  then  why 
not  regulate  all  prices  of  goods.  If  he  object.s 
to  labels  and  trade  names,  he  makes  a  mis- 
take because  sensible  folks  not  only  demand 
original  labels  when  they  buy  a  medicine  but 
get  to  know  it  by  name  of  the  bottle.  The 
day  when  the  doctor  scrawls  in  Latin,  so 
that  no  one  can  read  what  he  says,  not  even 
the  pharmacist,  is  over.  We  want  to  know 
what  It  Is  that  goes  into  us.  Also  there  Is 
the  advantage  cf  not  taking  the  wrong  medi- 
cine, the  killer  instead  of  the  healer. 

Senator  Ketaitver,  in  a  previous  investiga- 
tion, gave  the  Impression  that  he  was  bring- 
ing the  underworld  to  the  surface  It  wa-s 
exciting  to  watch  Frank  Costello  testify  be- 
fore a  television  camera.  When  that  investi- 
gation was  over,  the  underworld  was  still 
In  business,  as  potent  as  ever,  pushing  heroin 
as  actively  as  possible:  organized  vice  con- 
tinued to  compete  with  private  Immoral 
persons;  graft  in  public  office  became  in- 
creasingly scientific.  Precisely  what  Senator 
Kefauver  accomplished  by  his  crime  Investi- 
gation is  not  clear.  He  dropped  the  whole 
business. 

Now,  since  December  1959,  he  has  been 
going  after  the  legitimate  drug  business.    He 


does  not  claim  that  any  of  these  companies 
aie  en4;aged  in  illegal  practices.  No  one  is 
sent  to  prison  as  a  result  of  this  Investiga- 
tion. Nothing  is  being  done  to  stup  manu- 
facturers from  spending  millions  of  dollars 
for  research.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  dis- 
cover precisely  what  the  Senator  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

I  have  gone  through  the  material 
diligently  seeking  to  discover  why  I  have  to 
take  expensive  pills  when  I  feel  so  good  and 
can  do  twice  as  much  work  as  I  used  to  do. 
The  senatorial  committee's  rrports  do  not 
help  me  at  all.  In  fact,  I  find  much  of  their 
information  to  be  baby  stuff,  unlnformatlve 
and  not  very  helpful.  Of  course,  drugs  are 
expensive;   so  are  tombstones. 

Recently,  when  my  secretary  was  dying,  all 
sorts  of  isotopes  were  used  and  I  presumed 
that  they  cost  a  lot  of  money.  The  total 
bill  was  enormous.  But  If  one  of  the  isotopes 
could  have  saved  her  life,  it  would  have  been 
che.'ip  at  any  price. 

Nowhere  is  so  much  done  for  the  sick  as 
in  this  country  and  it  is  dune  mostly  by  pri- 
vate pharmaceutical  companies  that  spend 
their  money  on  research  and  then  on  pro- 
moting the  drug  Much  of  this  expenditure 
iruiy  be  wa-sted  because  the  research  does 
not  prove  out.  However,  one  success  may 
save  thousands  of  human  lives  and  how 
much  is  a  life  worth? 

Furthermore,  there  Is  danger  In  what 
Senator  Kefauver  Is  doing.  Patients  and 
their  families  lose  confidence  in  y^artlcular 
drugs  that  get  front  page  attention  because 
iliey  are  played  up  at  a  committee  hearing. 
I  know  that  nobody  several  years  ago  sur- 
vi\cd  the  series  of  Illnesses  that  I  had,  but 
I  liave  survived  and  am  more  active  than 
ever.  I  am  amused  by  friends  who  come  up 
to  me  to  say:  "How  wonderful  you  look,  but 
do  you  feel  as  well  as  you  look?"  Sure,  and 
I  am  doing  more  work. 

And  If  someone  tells  me  that  the  medi- 
cines I  carry  about  me  are  expensive.  I  must 
laugh,  particularly  when  I  read  circulars  ad- 
vertising graves.  I  would  rather  pay  for  a 
medicine  than  a  grave  any  day.  So  what 
IS    the    complaint? 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Ellsw^orth  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Halleck>  through 
July  28,  on  account  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  sF>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mathias,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiLER. 

Mr.  Bailey  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pin- 
NEGAN)  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Braoemas. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halpcrn)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  FiNO  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Hall  in  two  inste  nces. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 


H.R.  7454.  An  act  consenting  to  the 
amendment  of  the  compact  between  tlie 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  relating  ^o 
Pymatunlng  Lake. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION refi:rred 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ale  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
fiom  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  513.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasur;  to  cause  the  vessel 
Acadia,  owned  by  Robei  t  J.  Davis,  of  Port 
Clyde.  Maine,  to  be  docimented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  w.th  coastwise  privi- 
leges; to  the  Commlttef  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

S.  705.  An  act  for  the  reliel  of  Norman  T. 
Burgett.  Lawrence  S  Fr<te.  Richard  E.  Fors- 
gren.  James  R.  Hart,  Ord?en  A.  Jallen,  James 
M  Lane,  David  E  Smith,  Jack  K.  Warren, 
and  Anne  W  Welsh:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S  935.  An  act  for  th?  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Army  Nf  tional  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  the  .Mr  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States;  U  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S  1347.  An  act  for  tl  e  relief  of  Georgia 
Ellen  Thomason:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1412.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  .Services  to  convey  certain 
land  situated  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
city  of  Fayetteville.  Ark  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

S.  1443.  An  act  for  tht  relief  of  Mrs.  Tyra 
Fenner  Tynes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  49  Joint  reso:ution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  Youth  Ap- 
preciation Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  haci  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  )ills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  1182.  An  act  to  create  the  Wyandotte 
National  WUdlife  Refuge'; 

H  R.  1336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Catania  Puglisl; 

H.R.  1379.  An  act  foi  the  relief  of  the 
dependents  or  estate  of  Carroll  O.  Swltzer; 

H.R.  1383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hy- 
acinth Louise  Miller; 

H.R,  1390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Ngon  Woon; 

H  R  1391.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wong  Lau  Sau  Kam; 

H.R  1486.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vicenta  A   Messer: 

H.R.  1499.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Manuel 
Nldo; 

H.R.  1699.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
George  Boudoures; 

H.R.  1704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Shee  Won; 

H.R.  1706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Michiko  Flores; 

H  R.  1891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Engine- 
man  First  Class  William  J.  Stevens; 

H.R.  1903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Amlna  Youssif  Cosino    ( nee  Simaan); 

H.R.  2354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Louis  Fischer.  Feger  Seafoods,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Stuart; 

H.R.  2674  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Nowik; 

H.R  2750.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air 
Force;  and 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committt^e 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  20,  1961, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  joint  re.solution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR.929.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  prepaid 
dues  income  of  certain  membership  organi- 
zations to  be  included  in  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  years  to  which  the  dues  relate; 

H.R.  1353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mix 
Bleier; 

HR.1477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Man- 
s\irfh   Rinehart; 

H  R  1620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kejen 
Pi  Corsa: 

H  R,  1626.  An  act  for  the  relief  c'  Jack 
Kf;nko: 

H  R.  IPll.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ricaredo 
Bernaije  Dela  Cena; 

H  R  1915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mis, 
Sode  Hatta: 

H.R  2360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tome  Takamoto; 

H.R.  4557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Martinez-Lopez; 

H  R  5432.  An  act  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain increases  in  annuities  payable  from  tlie 
ci\il  service  retirement  and  disability  fund; 

H  R.  5548.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  approximately 
9  acres  of  land  for  addition  to  Cumber- 
land Gap  National  Historical  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  6874.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7444.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  relat- 
ing to  electrical  and  mechanical  office 
equipment  for  the  use  of  Members,  offlcei-s, 
and  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  provide  that  Members  having  con- 
stituencies of  500,000  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
additional  $500  worth  of  equipment;  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  Members;  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  July  25.  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1152.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  18,  1961,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulustratlons, 
on  an  Interim  report   on  WalUsville  Reser- 


voir, Trinity  River,  Tex.,  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.S  Senate, 
adopted  March  31.  1944,  February  28.  1945 
and  January  20.  1958,  respectively.  It  is  also 
in  partial  response  to  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  July  3,  1958.  which  authorized 
a  survey  of  Trinity  River,  Tex.  (H.  Doc.  No 
215) :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  illustrations 
1153  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  .'Sericulture,  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  General  Sales  Manager  for  March  1961. 
concf'rning  the  policies,  activities,  and  devel- 
opmeiiTt  with  regard  to  each  commodity 
which  tlie  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owns  or  which  it  is  directed  to  support;  to 
the    Corrimitt.ee   on   Appropriations 

1154.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transm.itting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  and  repeal 
certain  obsolete  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  mints  and  assay  offices";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking  and   Currency. 

1155.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal 
under  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1156.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
concession  contract  with  National  Park  Con- 
cessions, Inc.,  which  will  authorize  it  to  pro- 
vide facilities  and  services  for  the  public 
within  Big  Bend,  Isle  Royale,  Mammoth  Cave, 
and  Olympic  National  Parks,  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  and  such  other  areas  of  the 
national  park  system  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate,  for  a  period  of  20  years  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962,  through  December  31.  1981. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  712  (70  Stat.  643); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1157.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
change  the  classes  of  persons  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payment.s  of  benefits  withheld  during 
the  lifetime  of  deceased  veteraas  while  be- 
ing furnished  hospital  or  domiciliary 
care  ":  to  the  Committee  on  Veteran's  Affairs. 

1158.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  relative  to  the  nvmaber  of  officers 
assigned  or  detailed  to  permanent  duty  in 
the  executive  element  of  the  Air  Force  at 
the  seat  of  government  at  the  end  of  Jtine  30, 
1961,  pursuant  to  section  8031(c),  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1159.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  of  July  14,  1960, 
enabling  the  United  States  to  participate  la 
the  resettlement  of  certain  refugees;  and  for 
other  purposes  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1160.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal 
Zone  Government,  transmitting  a  report  of 
claims  paid  by  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
for  the  period  July  1,  1960  to  June  30.  1961, 
pursuant  to  section  2672  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1161.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  report 
of  claims  paid  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  79-601:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1162.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  International  Or- 
ganizations Immunities  Act  extending  cer- 
tain privileges,  exemptions,  and  Immunities 
to  International  organizations  and  to  officers 
and  employees  thereof  ":  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  20. 
1961,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
July  21.  1961: 

Mr.  SHEPPARD:  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. H.R.  8302.  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  tiie  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  752). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  20,  1961, 
the  following  bills  were  reported  on  July 
22,  1961: 

Mr.  CCXJLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  2197.  An  act  to  amend  section  107(a)(3) 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  753).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  8230.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  protect 
farm  prices  and  farm  Income,  to  adjust  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  In  line 
with  the  requirements  therefor,  to  Improve 
distribution  and  expand  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  liberalize  and  extend 
farm  credit  services,  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  consTimers,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  754).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  th.e  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

[Submitted  July  24.  1961  \ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJi.  7405.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
promulgation  of  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  755).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALIY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H-R.  115.  A  bill  for  the  al- 
location of  cost  i  on  the  Wapato-Satiis  unit 
of  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation  project; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  756).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  WTiole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  HJI.  2925.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  act-  of  March  8,  1922,  as 
amended,  pertaining  to  Isolated  tracts,  to 
extend  Its  provisions  to  public  sales;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  757).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJI.  6241.  A  bill  to  repeal 
the  act  of  October  22.  1919  (41  SUt.  293;  43 
U.S.C.  351-355,  357-360),  and  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1922  (ch.  400.  42  Stat.  1012;  43 
U.S.C.  356),  and  to  require  that  entrjrmen 
of  lands  In  Nevada  under  the  Desert  Land 
Act  be  resident  citizens  of  Nevada;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  758).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARDY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7726.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  In  existence;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  759).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

idr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Hit.  6242.  A  bill  to  amend  section  508 
of  title  28.  United  State*  Code,  relating  to 
attorneys'  salaries;   with  amendment   (Rept. 


No.  760) .    Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  20,  1961, 
the  following  bill  was  introduced  July  21, 
1961: 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
HJI.  8302.  A  Mil  making  appropriations  for 
military  constniction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  th*?  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Introduced  and  referred  July  24,  1961 ) 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  B  DW : 

HR.8303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  organization.  Improvement, 
and  niaintpnar.ce  of  the  Natl'-^ial  Zoologtc.il 
P.irk  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CELLER- 

HR.  8304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
bursing of  Judiciary  funds;  to  the  CommU- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  8305.  A  bin  to  provide  funds  to  pay 
nationals  of  'he  United  States  who  have 
war-damage  claims  against  Germany  and 
Japan,  without  additional  direct  appropria- 
tions therefor  and  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  and  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  a.5  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BINDLEY: 

H.R.  8306.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
sell  promptly  America's  price-depressing 
wheat  and  feed-grain  surpluses  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  income  of  wheat,  feed- 
gr.Tin.  and  livestock  producers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 

HJI.  8307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  the 
subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity to  Communist  nations  and  to  pro- 
hibit sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
such  nations  at  prices  less  than  those  prices 
available  to  ;\merican  consumers,  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJI.  8308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  £is  amended,  to  prohibit  the 
subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity to  Communist  nations  and  to  pro- 
hibit sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration of  any  agricultural  commodities  tn 
such  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 

H.R.  8309.  A  biU  to  amend  section  203  of 
part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with 
respect  to  certiiln  Canadian  tourist  transpor- 
tation; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 

HJI.  8310.  A    bill    to    provide    for    periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  State  and  local  units  of  government,   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

HJI.  8311.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  tlie 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJi.  8312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
certain  other  educational  expenses  paid  by 
him  for  the  education  of  a  dependent  at  a 
IxlTate  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
HR  8313.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  leasing 
of  lands  within  the  Moquawkie  Indian  Res- 
ervation, Alaska;   to  the  Commntee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R  8314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  the  sub- 
sidized export  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
to  Communist  nations  and  to  prohibit  sales 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  any 
agricultural  commodities  to  such  nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H  R.8315.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  part 
II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor  carrier 
operations  performed  by  or  for  common  car- 
riers by  water  in  interstate  commerce  sub- 
ject to  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  and  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act,  1933;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interatate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SILER: 
H  R  8316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  annuities 
pavable  for  disability  retirement  shall  be  60 
per  centum  of  the  average  salary,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  8317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  temporary  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders to  prevent  certain  acts  and  practices 
pending  completion  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HR.B318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Cpmmunlst  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  Ove  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  any  agricultural  commodities  to 
such  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.8319  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  and  the  Agrl- 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Ojr- 
poratlon  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  such  nations  at  prices  less  than 
those  prices  available  to  American  con- 
sumers: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  8320.  A   bill    to    amend   the    FYeeport 
Harbor  project,  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BRONTWELL: 
H.J.  Res.  495.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr  HALEY: 
H.J.  Res.  496.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  98  Commu- 
nist Parties  constituting  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  J.  Res.  497.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KEARNS: 
H  J.  Res.  498.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FEIGHAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  354.  Concurrent  resolution 

supporting  the  President's  reply  to  the 
Soviet  aide  memolre  on  Germany  and  Berlin; 
to  the  CcJmmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornla: 
H.  Con.  Bee.  365.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Confess  on  the  iiae  of 
a  Great  White  Fleet  In  support  of  American 
foreign  policy;  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.  Res.  384.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 

for   the   expenses    of    the    Investigation   and 

study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  381; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr  DINGELL: 
H.  Res.  385    Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial    Committee    on    the    Captive    Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  RuUs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  386.  Resolution  expressing  the  sens© 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  there 
should  be  established  a  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  NaUonal  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insuiar  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  fellows: 

By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
HR.8321.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    MaJ. 
Clara  May  Matthews;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   KINO  of  NfW  York: 
H.R  8322.  A  bill   for  tl  e  relief  of  Miurlce 
Chao  Chen  Mow,  Van  ClAO-Hslen  Mow.  Ay- 
chuen  Wang  Mow,  WlUlinn  Chao  Wei  Mow; 
to  the  Committee  on  th«   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 
HJi.  8323.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Irene  Skrtabln-Skornlakcff;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   POAGE: 
H.R  8324.  A    bill    for    ".he    relief   of   LouU 
Jung  Shaw  Gore;   to  thf  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  SCHERER: 
HJI.  8325.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Harrison 
Thomas  Harper,    to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

196.  Mr.  CUNNINGHAIii  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  the 
city  of  Bayard.  Nebr.,  anc  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chimney  Rock  Public  Power 
District  that  Congress  appropriate  such 
funds  as  shall  be  required  to  complete  the 
constniction  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  to  Include  In  such  appropriation 
adequate  funds  to  permit  the  Btu-eau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  const;-uct,  without  delay,  the 
backbone  Interconnecting  Unes  and  the 
m.arketlng  transmission  lines  to  major  load 
centers  In  the  market  area,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  Jily  21,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJ3..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  as  we  come  to  Thee 
in  all  the  wonder  and  challenge  and 
uncertainty  of  new  days  and  new  weeks, 
we  do  not  ask  to  .see  life's  distant 
scenes — one  step  enough  for  us — enough 
for  us  the  blessed  assurance  that  Thou 
art  the  love  that  foUowest  all  the  way. 

Thou  art  the  light  that  never  fails, 
and  the  life  that  never  ends. 


Facing  the  tasks  and  problems  of  an- 
other week,  save  those  who  here  servij 
in  the  ministry  of  public  affairs  from 
being  embittered  by  ingratitude,  petti- 
ness, or  meanness,  and  from  cowardicij 
in  days  when  vital  Issues  must  be  met. 

Give  us  the  grace  to  be  true  to  our 
dreams,  knowing  that  dreams  are  the 
stuff  out  of  which  cities  are  built,  cathe- 
dral towers  lifted  against  the  sky,  frown- 
ing mountains  tunneled,  and  shinin? 
heroi.sm  and  radiant  goodness  perfected. 

In  these  times  that  try  men's  souL>. 
by  daring  deeds  of  fearless  faith  may 
we  not  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision. 

In  the  name  of  the  dear  Redeemer  we 
ask  it.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  tte 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
July  20,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ord»?r 
of  Thursday  last,  authorizing  the  sign- 
ing, during  the  adjournment,  of  the  en- 
rolled bill,  H.R.  6874.  the  NASA  author- 
ization bill,  be  deemed  to  include  three 
enrolled  Senate  bills. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  Vice  President,  on  July  20, 
1961,  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  thic 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 

8.  331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kazuko 
(Wm.  R  )  Zlttle: 

8.438.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar  .a 
Glovanna  Hopkins; 

8. 1644.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  indexlr.g 
and  microfilming  of  certain  records  of  tlie 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  In 
Alaska  in  the  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress;  and 

H  R  6874.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILIB 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  20,  1961,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acti;: 

S.  139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krs':e 
Angeloff; 

S.  442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aspasla  .K. 
Koumbouris  (Kumqurls); 

S.  537.  An  act  to  amend  the  Siuplus  Proj)- 
erty  Act  of  1944  to  revise  a  restriction  en 
the  conveyance  of  surplus  land  for  hlstorl;- 
monument  purposes; 

S.  540.  An  act  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  In 
advance  for  required  publications,  and  far 
other  purposes; 

S.  576.  An  act  to  amend  section  216  of  t!ie 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  to 
clarify  the  status  of  the  faculty  and  admla- 


Istratlve  staff  at  ihe  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  to  establish  suitable  per- 
sonnel policies  for  such  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  796.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  use 
of  surplus  personal  property  by  State  dis- 
tribution agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1720.  An  act  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  President  under  title  II  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  utilize  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  assist  needy 
peoples  and  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world: 
and 

S.  1931.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  relating  to  war  risk  insurance. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar,  under  rule  Vm,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.'^ent  that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.* 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  ol 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Erwln  N.  Grlswold,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights; 
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Spottswood  W.  Robinson  m,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights;  and 

Berl  I.  Bernhard,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Staff 
Dlrect<»  for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carroll  when 
he  reported  the  above  nominations, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


CIVIL   SERVICE    COMMISSIONER 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  E.  Hampton,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  a 
term  of  6  years  expiring  March  1,  1967. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


TAX   COURT 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  M.  Fay,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  unexpired  term  of  12  years 
from  June  2,  1956. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Participation  of  the  United  States  in  Re- 
settlement OF  Certain  Refugees 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  July  14,  1960,  enabling  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  the  resettlement  of 
certain  refugees,  and  for  other  pvirposes 
( with  an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


Report  or  General  Sales  Manager, 
Commoditt  Crs)it  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  General  Sales  Manager  con- 
cerning the  policies,  activities,  and  develop- 
ments. Including  all  sales  and  disposals,  with 
regard  to  each  commodity  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  owns  or  which 
It  is  directed  to  support,  for  the  month  of 
March  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Interchange    of    Jttrisdictton    of    Militart 
AND  National  Forest  Lands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics),  and 
the  Assistant  SecreUiry  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of  the  In- 
tention of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Inter- 
change Jurisdiction  of  military  and  national 
forest  lands  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 
Rkport  on  Number  of  Officers  Assigned  to 

Permanent  Duty  in  the  Air  Force  at  the 

Seat  of  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  as  of 
June  30,  1961,  there  was  an  aggregate  of  2,- 
324  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  in  the  executive  element  of  the 
Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report   on   Department   of  the   Army    Re- 
search AND  Development  Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Consultant  for  Research 
and  Development,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Department  of  the  Army  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts,  covering  the  period  July 
1,  1960,  through  December  31.  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Certain  Provisions  of  Law 
Relating  to  Mints  and  Assay  Offices 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  mints  and 
assay  offices  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Eligibility  of  Certain  Persons  To  Receive 
Payments  Withheld  During  Lifetime  of 
Deceased  Veterans 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
change  the  classes  of  persons  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payments  of  benefits  withheld  during 
the  lifetime  of  deceased  veterans  while  being 
furnished  hospital  or  domiciliary  care  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Amendment  of  International  Organizations 
iMMtrNTTtEs  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  International  Organizations  Im- 
munities Act  to  extend  certain  privileges, 
exemptions  and  Immunities  to  international 
organizations  and  to  officers  and  employees 
thereof  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Scientific  Research  Grants,  De- 
partment OF  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
reporting  pursuant  to  law,  on  scientific  re- 
search grants  made  by  that  Department, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1961;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


Report  on  Review  of  Loan  Guarantee  and 
Direct  Loan  Programs,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  loan  guarantee 
and  direct  loan  programs.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  Wfihin  Big 
Bend,  Isle  Rotale,  Mammoth  Cave,  Olym- 
pic National  Parks,  and  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  contract  with  Na- 
tional Park  Concessions,  Inc.,  to  provide  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  the  public  within 
Big  Bend,  Isle  Royale,  Mammoth  Cave,  Olym- 
pic National  Parks,  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Authorization  of  Celebration  of  American 
Patent  System 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  projKjsed  leg- 
islation authorizing  a  celebration  of  the 
American  patent  system  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Central 
Intelligence  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that 
Agency,  during  the  fiscal  year  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Court  Opinion  in  Cases  or  Major  C.  Todd, 
Jr.,  Versus  the  United  States,  and  G.  W. 
Todd,  Versus  the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Deputy  Clerk,  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  the 
court's  opinion  In  the  cases  of  Maj.  C.  Todd, 
Jr.  V.  The  United  States,  and  G.  W.  Todd  v. 
The  United  States  (with  accompanying  doc- 
uments); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Canal  Zone 
Government 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal  Zone 
Government,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Government,  for 
the  period  July  1,  1960,  to  June  30,  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Audit  Report  of  Jewish  War  Veterans 
A  letter  from  the  treasurer.  National 
Shrine  to  the  Jewish  War  Dead,  Washing- 
ton. DC  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  audit  report  of  that  organization,  for  the 
fiscal  year  April  1,  1960,  to  March  31,  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Capital    Improvements    at    National    Zoo- 
logical Park 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
a  program  of  capital  Improvements  at  the 
National  Zoological  Park  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Disposition  op  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rep)ort  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct   of    business    and    have   no    permanent 


value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  Let;Lslature  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam;    to  the   Committee  on  In- 
terior and   Insular   Affairs: 

"Resolution  248 
"Resolution  relative  to  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  create  a 
Territorial  Deputy  for  Guam  to  the  House 
of  Representatives 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Guam  are  grateful 
to  the  respective  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  the  respective  Congresses  of  the 
United  States  for  all  of  the  benefits  and 
privileges  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
the  territory  of  Guam  and  Us  people  over  the 
years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Guam  through 
their  duly  elected  representatives  have  con- 
tinued to  strive  to  merit  the  faith  and  con- 
fidence which  has  been  reposed  In  them  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
have  consistently  sought  to  act  at  all  times 
within  the  highest  traditions  of  the  demo- 
cratic process:  and 

"Whereas  11  years  has  now  elapsed  since 
the  passage  of  the  Organic  Act  and  during 
this  intervening  period  the  people  of  Guam 
and  their  elected  representatives  have  gained 
experience  in  the  government  of  their  aCalrs 
and  have  developed  consistent  liaison  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
various  Interested  Federal  agencies;  and 

'Whereas  It  is  believed  that  the  time  has 
now  come  for  the  creation  within  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  a  nonvoting 
Territorial  Deputy  to  provide  for  direct  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  of  Guam  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,   and 

"Whereas  the  creation  of  a  Territorial  Dep- 
uty to  represent  Guam  within  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress Is  in  the  public  interest  in  that  it  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  Governmeiat 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  such  rep- 
resentation in  order  that  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  one  segment  of 
the  United  Sutes  may  participate  directly 
with  elected  representatives  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
allairs  affecting  the  future  of  the  territory; 
and 

"Whereas  by  the  creation  of  the  position  of 
Territorial  Deputy  for  Gu:un,  the  UB.  Con- 
gress will  have  the  benefit  of  direct  com- 
munication with  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Guam  which  in  turn  may  be 
of  further  assistance  In  Interpreting  the 
needs,  aspirations  and  problems  of  other 
like  areas  throughout  the  world:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

'Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  Is  hereby  respectfully  peti- 
tioned and  memorialized  to  create  the  posi- 
tion of  a  nonvoting  Territorial  Deputy  for 
Guam  within  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  such  form  as  may  be  found  de- 
sirable by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  various  bills  on  this 
subject  now  pending  before  the  Congress; 
and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  sutes.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Natin-al  Resources.  Division  of  Small  Craft 
Harbors,  State  of  California,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  favoring  the  provision  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  of  facilities  for 
passage  of  pleasure  craft  at  the  Red  Bluff  Di- 
version Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


WITHHOLDING  OF  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX  BY  CERTAIN  BANKS  AND  SAV- 
INGS AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JA^VTrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  New  York  League  of  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
protesting  against  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation requiring  commercial  banks,  and 
saving.s  and  loan  as.sociatlons  to  with- 
hold Federal  income  tax  on  sums  paid  or 
credited  depositors  or  members  as  in- 
terest or  dividends  on  deposits  or  share- 
holdings in  said  institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Western  New 
York  League  of  Saving.s  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion';, Bltftalo.  NY. 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  New  York 
League  of  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  as- 
r<:nib>d  in  l*s  annual  meeting  at  the  Buffialo 
Trap  and  Field  Club,  on  Wednesday,  May  17, 
1961,  do  hereby  protest  against  the  proposal 
that  the  Congress  enact  statutes  requiring 
that  commercial  banks,  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  be  required  to 
withhold  Federal  income  tax  on  sums  paid 
or  credited  its  depositors  or  members  as  in- 
terest or  dividends  on  depMselts  or  share- 
holdings in  said  Institutions. 

For  the  reason  that  such  withholdings, 
while  statf-d  do  not  require  detailed  individ- 
ual reporting  of  data  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment would,  irrespective  of  all  allegations 
to  the  contrary  by  said  Department,  require 
detail  reporting  to  depositors  and  members 
of  the  amoun-bS  of  said  withholdings  in  all 
instances  where  withholdings  were  against 
amounts  credited  drpositors  and  members 
and  not  paid  out  directly  in  the  form  of  In- 
terest, dividends,  etc.,  which  could  bear  gen- 
eral explanatory  d:ita  which  reporting  would 
involve  tremendous  outlay  In  labor  and  cost; 
and 

Furtiier.  such  withholding  against  savings 
accounts,  and  particularly  against  the  sev- 
eral types  of  Installment  and  accumulative 
savings  accounts,  which  now  have  the  option 
of  reporting  Income  anntially  or  at  the  ma- 
turity of  the  savings  period,  would  elimi- 
nate this  opinion,  drastically  reduce  the  ac- 
cumulation of  such  earnings,  lengthen  the 
time  of  such  accumulation,  and  tend  to 
eliminate  this  type  of  savings  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  savings  habits  of  the  peoples 
of  this  country;  and 

Fu!  ther.  a  vast  numerical  majority  of  de- 
positors and  members,  having  small  ac- 
counts, and  not  in  taxpaylng  brackets,  would 
be  penalized  by  needing  to  file  returns  claim- 
ing refunds,  which  would  discourage  thrift 
and  savings  of  this  nature,  If  It  did  not 
eliminate  it  entirely,  and. 


Further,  that  the  prospective  damage  by 
such  withholding  requirements  to  the  thrift 
habits  and  savings  Incentives  to  the  coxintry 
as  an  entirety  would  be  Immeasurable  and 
speed  the  country  toward  uninhibited  ex- 
travagance and  socialism;  and 

Further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  York  In  Congress; 
to  the  several  national  organizations  repre- 
senting the  banlts,  savings  banks  and  saving 
and  loan  associations,  and  to  the  such  in- 
stitutions in  this  State. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  for  Mr.  Eastland,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment; 

5.  1654.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1073  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act  (Rept.  No.  586) . 

By  Mr.  McCLKLLAN.  for  Mr.  Eastland, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments: 

6.  1666.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  95  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  com- 
pelling of  testimony  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  the  granting  of  Immunity  from 
prosecution  In  connection  therewith  (Rept. 
No.  687); 

S.  1666.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  50  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  of  bets,  wagers,  and  related  in- 
formation (Rept.  No.  588 1 ; 

8.  1667.  A  bill  to  provide  means  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  Interstate 
crime  and  to  assist  the  States  in  the  en- 
forcement of  their  criminal  laws  by  pro- 
hibiting the  Interstate  transportation  of 
wagering  paraphernalia  (Rept.  No.  689) ;  and 

S.  1666.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  vrtth  respect  to  ob- 
struction of  Investigations  and  Inquiries 
(Rept.  No.  690). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

8.2241.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Jlcarllla 
Apache  Tribe  of  the  JlcarilU  Reservation. 
N.  Mex.,  approximately  391.43  acres  of  fed- 
M-ally  owned  land  (Rept.  No.  602). 

By  Mr.  ANDBfRSON,  from  the  CommlUee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
ruiiendment: 

S.203.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  pueblos  of  Santa 
Ana.  Z.a.  Jemez.  San  Felipe.  Santo  Domineo, 
Cochitl.  I.sleta.  and  San  Ildefonso  certain 
public  domain  lands  (Rept.  No.  591). 

By  Mr.  JACK80W.  from  the  Committee  on 
I'.iterlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJ.Res  124.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  amending  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Federal  Relations  Act  (64  Stat.  81C),  f.s 
amended  (64  Stat    468)    (Rept.  No.  593  i . 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  1807.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposi- 
tion of  land  no  longer  needed  for  the  Chl- 
locco  Indian  Industrial  School  at  Chilocco, 
Okla.   (Rept.  No.  597) ; 

S,  2018.  A  bill  to  give  to  the  Walker  River 
Palute  Tribe  the  reserved  minerals  under- 
lying  its   reservation    (Rept.   No.   601); 

S.  2087.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  and 
personal  property  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton  (  Rept.  No.  596 ) ; 

S.  2216.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  three  units  at  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
irrigation  project  to  the  landowners  within 
the  project  (Rept.  No.  5941 ; 

S.  2224.  A  bill  to  grant  minerals.  Includ- 
ing oil,  gas,  and  other  natural  deposits,  on 
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certain  lands  In  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
dian Reservation.  Montana,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
595 ) ;  and 

HJl.  1593.  An    act   to   authorize   the   Sec- 
retary   of    the    Interior    to    convey    certain 
land  In  the  Big  Sandy  Rancherla,  Califor- 
nia, and  to  accept  other  land  in  exchange 
^   therefor  (Rept.  No.  602); 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  1518.  A  bill  providing  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Omaha  Tribe 
of  Indians  (Rept.  No.  598). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Seneca  Leas- 
ing Act  of  August  14,  1950  (64  Stat.  442) 
(Rept.  No.  599);  and 

S.  1501.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  the  sale,  op- 
eration, maintenance,  repair,  or  relocation 
of  Government -owned  electric  and  tele- 
phone lines  and  other  utility  facilities  used 
for  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (Rept.  No.  600) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Conmilttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  498.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
lands  at,  and  change  the  name  of,  the 
Port  Necessity  National  Battlefield  site, 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  piuposes  (Rept. 
No.  604); 

H.R.  6067.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
with  which  to  make  a  survey  bf  a  proposed 
national  parkway  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  at  Tennessee  Ball  or  Beach  Gap 
southwest  and  running  into  the  State  of 
Georgia  (Rept.  No.  605); 

H.R.  6346.  An  act  to  Include  Ackla  Battle- 
ground National  Monimient,  Miss.,  and 
Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monument, 
Tenn.,  In  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway, 
and  to  provide  appropriate  designations  for 
them,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
606); 

H.R.  6519.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
lands  for  the  Tupelo  National  Battlefield  site, 
Mississippi,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  607); 

HJi.  7042.  An  act  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park,  In  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  piirposes  (Rept.  No.  608) ;  and 

H.R.  7240.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  at  Wupatkl  National  Monument, 
Ariz.,  to  provide  access  to  certain  ruins 
In  the  monument,  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  monument,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  609) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
t«-ior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  5518.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site  in 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  610). 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  2203.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  prop- 
erty in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo., 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  Nj.  603) . 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  Commissioned  Officers  Act  of 
194a,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  611). 

By  LIr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  1983.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy, security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United   States   by   assisting   peoples   of   the 


world  in  their  efforts  toward  economic  and 
social  development  and  internal  and  ex- 
ternal security,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  612). 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fonc)  : 
S.  2293.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  remaining  in  the 
United  States  and  to  certain  real  and  per- 
sonal property  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
S.  2294.  A   bill   for   the    relief   of    Mr.   and 
Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Nash;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ANDERSON    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,   and   Mr.    Fulbright)  : 
S.  2295.  A  bill  to  amend   the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  organization.  Improvement. 
and  maintenance  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,"  approved  April  30.  1890;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ENGLE : 
S.  2296.  A    bill     to    authorize     the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  constrvict  a  National 
Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  in  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (  by  request )  . 
S.  2297.  A  bill  to  amend  section  406(b)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  limit 
the  right  of  certain  air  carriers  to  receive 
subsidy  payments:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  2298.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Board  on  Indian  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2299.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Juvenile  Division  within  or  in 
connection  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Youth  Correctional  Center,  and  to  authorize 
the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  commit  to  such  Juve- 
nile Division,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  Act,  children  15  years  of 
age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(See  .the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Carlson,  and  Mr.  Bennett i  : 
S.J  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  a 
memorial  to  James  Madison,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
AN     ANALYSIS     ENTITLED     'THE 
PUG  WASH   CONFERENCES" 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  33  >  to  print  ad- 
ditional copies  of  an  analysis  entitled 
"The  Pugwash  Conferences."  which  was 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  ten  thousand  copies  of  a 
staff  analysis  entitled  "The  Pugwash  Con- 
ferences '  prepared  for  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


LIMITATION  OF  RIGHT  OF  CERTAIN 
AIR  CARRIERS  TO  RECEIVE  SUB- 
SIDY  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  406(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
limit  the  right  of  certain  air  carriers  to 
receive  subsidy  payments.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  enclosing  a  statement  of  purpose 
and  need  for  the  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2297)  to  amend  section 
406ibt  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  limit  the  right  of  certain  air 
carriers  to  receive  subsidy  payments,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Macnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
is  as  follows : 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  July  18,  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmsNT;  The  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for 
its  consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  section  406(b)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  limit  the 
right  of  certain  air  carriers  to  receive  sub- 
sidy pajrments." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  letter  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated  July  14, 
1961,  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  proposed  draft  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  S.  Boyd, 

Chairman. 


Statement  of  Purpose   and   Neid  for   Pro- 
posed    Legislation     To     Amend     Section 

406(b)      OF    THE     F'EDERAL    AvlATION     ACT     OF 

1958  To  Limit  thk  Right  of  Certain  Aib 
Carriers  To  Receive  Subsidt  Payments 
Airmail  subsidy,  which  was  a  key  promo- 
tional tool  provided  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act,  originally  was  needed  by  the  entire  In- 
dustry. Today,  It  Is  no  longer  paid  to  any 
of  the  domestic  trunkline  carriers,  all  of 
whom  are  now  and  have  for  a  number  of 
years  been  self-sufficient.  However,  under 
section  406(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act, 
such  air  carriers  are  entitled  to  petition  for 
subsidy  if  they  can  show  that  subsidy  is 
needed  to  enable  the  air  carrier,  under  hon- 
est, economical,  and  efficient  management, 
to  maintain  and  continue  the  development 
of  air  transportation  to  the  extent  and  of  the 
character  and  quality  required  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  the  national  defense. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  posture 
of  the  domestic  trunkline  carriers  with  re- 
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spect  to  their  interstate  operations  has  now 
changed  sufficiently  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
realistic  for  them  to  assume  that  there  Is  a 
Government  subsidy  to  which  they  may  re- 
turn on  any  occasion  when  situations  develop 
which  cause  them  to  have  inadequate  earn- 
ings. The  airlines  took  the  lead  in  pas- 
senger traffic  between  cities  in  1959,  forging 
ahead  of  railroads  and  bu.slines.  In  1950 
the  airlines  ranked  third,  with  14.2  percent 
of  intercity  passenger-miles  carried.  In 
1959  they  accounted  for  47  3  percent  of  such 
traffic,  while  the  rails  and  buses  handled 
less  than  30  percent  each.  The  Board  be- 
lieves that  today  it  can  reasonably  be  con- 
cluded that  air  transportation  is  more  and 
more  becoming  the  dominant  piissenger  com- 
mon carrier  in  the  field  of  long-haul,  domes- 
tic operations. 

The  Board  suggests  that  the  tune  has 
come  for  the  Government  to  make  clear 
that  It  considers  the  domestic  trunkline  in- 
dustry to  have  reached  a  state  of  self-suf- 
ficiency where  It  should  no  longer  expect  di- 
rect Government  subsidy  in  connection  with 
its  domestic  mainland  operations. 

Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  leg- 
islation be  enacted  as  proposed  by  the  Board, 
so  that  the  domestic  trunkline  carriers  will 
no  longer  be  eligible  fi>r  suteldy  Insofar  as 
their  O{>eratlon3  in  Inter.state  or  intrastate 
air  transportation  are  concerned  (excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii » 


Analysis   of   Proposed    Ame.ndment  to   Sec- 
tion 406(b)    OF  THE  Aviation  Act  of  1958 

Section  406(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
as  presently  written  directs  the  Board,  in 
determining  fair  and  reasonable  rates  lor 
the  transportation  of  mail,  to  consider, 
among  other  things.  "(3)  the  need  of  each 
such  air  Cfirrler  for  compensation  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  sufticioiit  to  insure 
the  performance  of  such  service,  and.  to- 
gether with  all  other  revenue  of  the  air 
carrier,  to  enable  such  air  earner  under  hon- 
est, economical,  and  eflicient  management, 
to  maintain  and  continue  the  development 
of  air  transportation  to  the  extent  and  of 
the  character  and  quality  required  for  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Stales,  the  Postal 
Service,  and  the  national  defense." 

The  carriers  referred  to  in  section  406. 
and  to  which  clause  (3)  quoted  above  ap- 
plies. Include  "each  holder  of  a  certificate 
authorizing  the  transportation  of  mail  by 
aircraft  '  Thus  any  air  carrier  holding  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity authorizing  the  transportation  of  mail 
by  aircraft  (except  where  such  authorlza- 
tliin  is  on  a  nonsubsldy  basis),  is  eligible 
lor  payments  based  on  need  as  set  forth  in 
clause  (3). 

In  order  to  .achieve  the  objective  of  elimi- 
nating the  trunkline  air  carriers  from  the 
right  to  receive  need  or  subsidy  payments 
with  respect  to  mainland  domestic  opera- 
tions under  clause  (3).  section  406(b)  has 
been  amended  by  adding  a  new  proviso  that 
In  determining  the  rate  for  any  air  carrier 
authorized  to  engage  in  air  transportation 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  furnishing  long- 
haul  or  trunkline  service  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons,  property,  and  mail  the 
Board  shall  not  take  into  consideration 
under  clause  (3)  any  need  which  arises  from 
interstate  or  intrastate  air  transportation 
(other  than  transportation  to.  from,  or  with- 
in Alaska  and  Hawaii). 

Under  the  draft  bill  trunkline  air  carriers 
engaged  in  foreign  or  oversea  air  transfXJr- 
tation  will  remain  eligible  for  subsidy  insofar 
as  "need"  therefor  arises  from  such  opera- 
tions, but  any  profit  of  any  such  carrier 
from  mainland  operations  over  and  above 
a  reasonable  return  would  be  applied  as 
"other  revenue"  to  reduce  the  subsidy  for 
the  foreign  and  oversea  transportation. 

The  legislation  applies  only  to  air  carriers 
authorized  to  engage  in  air  transportation 


for  the  transportation  of  persons,  property, 
and  mall,  and  hence  will  not  affect  the  all- 
cargo  carriers. 

Air  transportation  of  mail  to.  from,  or 
within  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  has 
been  specifically  excepted,  so  that  such  op- 
erations would  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
subsidy. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Board  wov:ld 
consider  the  need  for  subsidy  only  with 
respect  to  tho.se  categories  of  operations 
which  would  remain  eligible  thereimder. 
For  example,  if  a  carrier  operating  from  the 
west  coast  to  Hawaii  had  a  need  lor  subsidy 
for  operations  over  that  route,  the  Board 
could  consider  only  the  need  for  suljsidy  over 
that  route.  It  could  not  consider  the  car- 
rlers  need  for  subsidy  on  its  domestic  main- 
land routes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  car- 
rier had  a  profit  on  its  domestic  mainland 
route,  anything  over  and  above  a  reasonable 
return  would,  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, be  applied  as  "other  revenue"  to  re- 
duce the  subsidy  on  the  west  coast-Hawaii 
route. 

In  summary,  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  exclude  from  subsidy  eligibility 
mainland  operations  of  the  12  existing  trunk- 
line  carriers  who  received  grandfather  cer- 
tificates under  section  401(c)  (li  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as  well  as 
those  of  any  other  air  carrier  which  may  in 
the  future  be  authorized  to  engage  in  air 
transportation  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
providing  long-haul  or  trunkline  services 
of  the  type  performed  by  the  12  existing 
trunklines.  It  is  not  intended  to  exclude 
from  subsidy  eligibility  carriers  certificated 
frir  the  iuim.iry  purpose  of  offering  short- 
haul  loc:il  or  feeder  air  transportation  serv- 
ice. Thvis,  tlie  legislation  would  not  affect 
liie    rights   of    the    13   local   service   carriers 


Comparison    With    Existing    Law 

n\-:r-.    s  or    transportation    of    mail 

Ratrmakmg    elements 

(New  matter  in  black  brackets) 

Srr  406  (b)  In  fixing  and  determining 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  compensation 
under  this  section,  the  Board,  considering 
the  conditions  jieculiar  to  transportation  by 
aircraft  and  to  the  particular  air  carrier  or 
class  of  air  carriers,  may  fix  different  rates 
for  different  air  carriers  or  classes  of  air 
carriers,  and  different  classes  of  service.  In 
determining  the  rate  in  each  case,  the  Board 
shall  take  into  consideration,  among  other 
factors,  ( 1 )  the  condition  that  such  air  car- 
riers may  hold  and  operate  under  certifi- 
cates authorizing  the  carriage  of  mall  only 
by  providing  necessary  and  adequate  facili- 
ties and  service  for  the  transportation  of 
mail;  (2)  such  standards  respecting  the 
character  and  quality  of  service  to  be  ren- 
dered by  air  carriers  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  or  pursuant  to  law;  and  (3)  the  need  of 
each  such  air  carrier  for  compensation  for 
the  transportation  of  mall  sufficient  to  in- 
sure the  performance  of  such  service,  and, 
together  with  all  other  revenue  of  the  air 
carrier,  to  enable  such  air  carriers  under 
honest,  economical,  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, to  maintain  and  continue  the  devel- 
opment of  air  transportation  to  the  extent 
and  of  the  character  and  quality  required 
for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  the  national  defense 
[:  Provided,  That  the  Board  in  fixing  and 
determining  rates  for  any  air  carrier  author- 
ized to  engage  In  air  transportation  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  furnishing  long-havil  or 
trunkline  service  for  the  transportation  of 
persons,  pro{)erty.  and  mail  shall  not  take 
into  consideration  under  clause  ( 3 )  of  this 
subsection  any  need  of  such  carrier  which 
may  arise  from  the  performance  of  air  trans- 
portation between  places  In  the  same  Stat; 
of  the  United  States,  or  between  a  place  In 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla,  and  a  place  in  any  other 


State  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  (other  than  transportation  to. 
from,    or    within    the    States   of   Alaska   and 

Hawaii)]. 


PROPOSED    ADVISORY    BOARD    ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tioduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  e'^tabli.sh  an  AdvLsory  Board  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

On  July  10.  the  task  force  on  Indian 
affair.s.  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  early  this  year,  submitted  its 
final  report  to  Secretary  Udall.  Among 
the  recommendations  suggested  for  im- 
proving administration  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Board. 
con.si.sting  of  15  individuals  well  versed 
in  this  subject,  to  advise  the  Secretary 
on  problems  affecting  Indian  citizens 
and  to  evaluate  policy  research  in  the 
field  of  Indian  affairs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  sub- 
mitted an  executive  communication  to 
tl^.e  House  and  the  Senate  requesting  the 
introduction  of  legislation  to  carry  out 
the  task  force's  recommendation. 

Ml'.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  my  remai'ks  the  text  of 
the  bill  I  am  sponsoring,  together  with 
the  Department's  communication  ex- 
plaining the  need  and  desirability  of 
this  legislation,  and  a  copy  of  a  news 
release,  dated  July  14,  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  leceived  and  appropriately 
refeired:  and.  without  objection,  the 
bill,  communication,  and  news  release 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bill  'S,  2298*  to  establish  an  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Indian  Affairs,  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Church,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represeyitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  an  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Indian  Affairs  is  hereby  es- 
tablished. It  shall  be  composed  of  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  persons  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
who  shall  serve  at  his  pleasure. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  they  may  be  paid 
travel  expenses,  subsistence,  or  a  per  diem 
allowance  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
June  9.  1949  (63  Stat.  166),  as  amended  or 
supplemented  (5  U.S.C.  835),  when  engaged 
in  discharging  their  duties. 

(c)  The  function  of  the  Board  shall  be 
to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  Indian 
Affairs  that  is  referred  to  It  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Board  shall  meet  when  called  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  communication  and  news  release 
presented  by  Mr.  Church  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretabt. 
Washington.  DC  .  July  10,  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Enclosed  Is  the  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Board  on  Indian  Affairs. 
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We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  proposed  Advisory  Board  on  Indian 
Affairs  will  serve  much  the  same  purpose  that 
is  served  by  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments, which  has  proved  of  great  value  and 
service  to  this  Department  and  the  country 
(act  of  Aug.  21,  1935,  49  Stat.  667,  16 
VS.C.  463).  It  will  provide  a  much-needed 
Independent  public-spirited  group  of  persons 
to  advise  on  existing  and  contemplated  pro- 
grams and  policies  in  the  field  of  Indian 
affairs.  It  will  have  no  admlnlstmtlve  re- 
sponsibility or  authority. 

The  members  of  the  Board  will  be  persons 
widely  recognized  for  their  achievements,  spe- 
cial fcnowledge,  or  experience.  Membership 
will  consist  of  both  Indian  and  non-Indian 
leaders  In  their  respective  fields,  such  as 
tribal  government.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, national  civic  organizations,  religious 
organizations,  industry,  labor,  education,  for- 
estry, mining,  grazing,  wildlife,  and  recre- 
ation. 

The  members  of  the  Board  will  be  broadly 
representative  of  varlotis  polnU  of  view 
from  different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  will 
bring  to  the  Department  objective  and  im- 
partial advice  and  criticism.  The  Board  will 
be  particTilarly  helpful  in  assuring  that  new 
policies  and  programs  are  sound  and  accept- 
able. Indian  leaders  on  the  Board  will  have 
access  to  the  top-policy  activities  of  the  De- 
partment. The  Board  should  promote  more 
continuity  in  policy  and  give  the  Indians 
a  type  of  service  they  have  not  had  in  the 
past. 

The  members  of  the  Board  will  not  re- 
ceive any  compensation.  Travel  expenses, 
subsistence,  or  per  diem  are  authorized,  how- 
ever, because  members  coming  from  great 
distances  should  not  be  expected  to  pay  their 
own  expenses.  The  annual  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  estimated  to  be  not  in  excess 
of  $20,000. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stkwart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  0/  the  Interior. 

Udall  Recommends  Bn.L  To  Sir  Up  Indian 
Advisory  Board 

In  line  with  a  recommendation  recently 
made  by  his  task  force  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  has 
proposed  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  establish  an  Advisory  Board  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

The  Board  would  consist  of  not  more  tham 
15  members  and  would  Include  both  Indian 
tmd  non-Indian  leaders  in  such  fields  as 
tribal  government.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, national  civic  organizations,  religious 
organizations,  industry,  labor,  education, 
forestry,  mining,  grazing,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reation. Its  function  would  be  to  advise  the 
Department  on  existing  and  contemplated 
programs  and  policies  In  the  field  of  Indian 
affairs. 

Such  a  board.  Secretary  Udall  said,  would 
serve  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings  and  Monuments,  established  un- 
der a  law  enacted  In  1935.  The  Parks  Board, 
he  added,  has  proved  "of  great  value  and 
service  to  the  Department  and  the  country." 

Under  the  proposed  bill  members  of  the 
Indian  Advisory  Board  would  serve  without 
salary  but  would  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
and  expenses  when  on  official  duty.  Annual 
cost  to  the  Oovemment  Is  estimated  at  not 
more  than  $30,000. 


PROPOSED  JUVENILE  DIVISION  AT 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'S  YOUTH 
CORRECTIONAL  CENTER  AT  LOR- 
TON,  VA. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  api)ropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  juvenile  division  at  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Youth  Correc- 
tional Center,  at  Lorton.  Va. 

I  have  personally  seen  the  pressing 
need  for  this  proposed  juvenile  division. 
to  which  the  juvenile  court  would  be 
authorized  to  commit  juvenile  delin- 
quents for  rehabilitation  and  treatment. 
This  morning,  I  have  personally  visited 
the  Children's  Center  at  Laurel,  Md..  and 
the  Districts  Receiving  Home.  This 
past  Friday,  I  made  a  personal  inspec- 
tion trip  to  the  National  Trainine:  School 
for  Boys.  Th;  juvenile  division  pro- 
posed by  this  b  11  would  provide  our  own 
District  facility  for  the  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  take  them  out 
of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Boys. 

I  feel  that  the  National  Training 
School  is  doing  a  fine  job  of  training  its 
young  charges,  even  though  its  facilities 
are  both  very  old  and  very  overcrowded. 
I  have  been  favorably  impressed  by  the 
staff  and  program  of  the  National  Train- 
ing School,  but  there  are  two  reasons 
why  a  Distrxt  juvenile  division  is 
needed. 

First,  the  National  Training  School  is 
slated  to  be  removed  to  a  central  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  accepts 
juvenile  delinquent  boys  from  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  should  be 
more  centrally  located  for  that  purpose. 
Thus,  by  default,  the  District  will  be 
forced  to  provide  its  own  treatment  facil- 
ity whenever  the  National  Tiaining 
School  does  move. 

Second,  even  if  the  National  Training 
School  never  moves,  but  continues  to 
occupy  its  presentTsuildings  and  site  for 
another  100  years,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  a  responsibility  to  provide  a 
treatment  facility  of  its  own.  The  Na- 
tional Training  School  is  not  adminis- 
tered by  the  District  but  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  About  one-third  of 
the  present  population  of  420  at  National 
Training  School  come  from  the  District. 

This  bill  directs  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  establish  a 
juvenile  division  within  or  in  connection 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Youth  Cor- 
rectional Center  at  Lorton,  Va.  The 
facilities  of  the  Juvenile  Division  would 
be  separate  ar;d  distinct  from  the  facili- 
ties for  older  youth.  Juvenile  deUn- 
quents  would  not  be  permitted  to  mix 
with  adult  criminals.  The  custody,  care, 
education,  treatment,  and  guidance 
would  be  completely  separate  for  juve- 
niles commitU^d  to  the  Juvenile  Division 
under  the  Juvenile  Court  Act.  This  bill 
authorizes  an  expenditure  of  $1,200,000 
to  build  a  juvenile  facility  with  a 
capacity  of  200  boys. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S  2299)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  juvenile  division 
within  or  in  connection  with  the  District 


of  Columbia  Youth  Correctional  Center, 
and  to  authorize  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  com- 
mit to  such  juvenile  division,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act, 
children  15  years  of  age  or  older  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1961  — 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  <S.  1643)  to  improve 
and  protect  farm  prices  and  farm  in- 
come, to  increase  farmer  participation 
in  the  development  of  farm  programs, 
to  adjust  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  line  with  the  requirements 
therefor,  to  improve  distribution  and 
expand  exports  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit 
services,  to  protect  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1643,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  164.3,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
•■substitute,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  Senate  bill  1643,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961,  which  I  ask  may  be  printed. 
The  substitute  would  reinstate  begin- 
ning with  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  the 
provisions  of  legislation  which  author- 
ized increased  farm  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  for  the  1957  crop 
of  wheat  for  farms  producing  Durum 
wheat,  except  that  the  provision  which 
permitted  the  growing  without  penalty 
of  up  to  30  acres  of  Durum  wheat  on 
any  farm  in  the  designated  counties  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  would  be  eliminated.  It 
would  be  permanent  legislation,  but 
would  be  applicable  to  any  particular 
crop  of  wheat  only  if  the  Secretary 
should  find  that  the  acreage  allotments 
for  such  crop  established  for  farms  pro- 
ducing Durum  wheat  would  be  inade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  production  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  Durum  wheat 
of  such  crop  to  meet  the  demand  there- 
for. In  this  respect  it  is  the  same  as 
the  provisions  In  the  bill.  The  counties 
in  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  South  Dakota,  and  Cali- 
fornia in  which  the  increases  would 
apply  would  be  determined  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  under  the  substitute  as 
in  the  bill.  Likewise,  both  the  bill  and 
the  substitute  define  Durum  wheat  as 
excluding  Golden  Ball  and  Peliss  varie- 
ties. "With  respect  to  the  1962  crop, 
under  both  the  bill  and  the  substitute 
any  farm  receiving  an  Increased  Durum 
wheat  allotment  would  not  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  price  support  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  special  1962  wheat  diver- 
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sion  program.  In  addition,  the  farm 
would  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
such  program.  Under  both  the  bill  and 
the  substitute,  the  increases  in  allot- 
ments would  be  in  addition  to  National, 
State,  and  county  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments, and  would  not  be  considered  in 
establishing  future  Stat«,  county,  and 
fann  acreage  allotments. 

Unlike  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  under 
the  substitute,  a  farm  could  produce 
varieties  of  wheat  other  than  Durum 
wheat  and  still  receive  an  increased 
Durum  wheat  allotmem . 

Under  the  bill,  the  increased  allot- 
ment would  be  by  such  a  uniform  per- 
centage of  the  original  allotment  as  the 
Secretary  should  prescribe.  Under  the 
substitute  the  increase  would  be  equal 
to  the  acreage  by  which  the  original 
allotment  exceeds  the  acreage  on  the 
farm  of  classes  of  wheat  other  than 
Durum.  In  other  words,  if  the  farm 
had  a  50-acre  allotmert  and  produced 
25  acres  of  wheat  other  than  Durum,  it 
could  produce  50  acres  cf  Durum  wheat; 
if  it  produced  50  acres  of  wheat  other 
than  Durum,  it  would  receive  no  in- 
crease for  Durum  wheat;  and  if  it  pro- 
duced no  wheat  other  than  Durimi,  it 
could  produce  100  acres  of  Durum 
wheat.  The  substitute  provides  overall 
limitations  that  no  farm  could  get  an 
increase  of  more  than  60  acres  and  that 
the  allotment  for  the  farm  as  increased 
could  not  exceed  the  cropland  on  the 
farm  well  suited  to  the  production  of 
wheat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Metcalf  is  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  of  sectlor  115  beginning  on 
line  18.  page  91.  down  through  line  3,  page 
93.  and  substitute  therefcr  the  following: 

•Sec.  115.  Section  334 (c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
relating  to  Increased  alio  ments  for  Durxun 
wheat,  Is  amended  to  read  is  follows: 

■  ' (e)  If,  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  acreage  allot- 
ments of  farms  producing  Durum  wheat  are 
Inadequate  to  provide  for  a  production  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  Dun  m  wheat  to  satisfy 
the  demand  therefor,  he  shall  Increase  the 
farm  marketing  quotas  f  nd  acreage  allot- 
ments for  such  crop  of  waeat  for  farms  lo- 
cated Ir  counties  In  th(  States  of  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Montana,  South  Dakota, 
and  California,  deslgnatec  by  the  Secretary 
as  counties  which  ( 1 )  are  :apable  of  produc- 
ing Durum  wheat  (class  II)  and  (2)  have 
producfd  such  wheat  for  commercial  food 
productf  during  one  or  more  of  the  five  years 
mimediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  crop  is  harvested.  The  Increase  In  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment  lor  any  farm  shall 
bf  conditioned  upon  tlie  production  of 
Durum  wheat  (class  ID  on  such  Increased 
acreage  The  Increased  allotment  for  any 
crop  shall  b2  determined  by  adding  to  the 
allotment  established  for  ^uch  crop  without 
rpgard  to  this  subsectlor  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "original  allotment"')  an 
acreage  equal  to  the  acreage  by  which  such 
orlgina'  allotment  exceeds  the  acreage  on  the 
farm  of  classes  of  wheat  c  f  such  crop  other 
than   Durum   wheat    (clasi.  II)    (hereinafter 


referred  to  as  "other  wheat"),  but  such  Ir- 
creased  allotment  shall  not  exceed  the  crop- 
land on  the  farm  well  suited  to  wheat  on 
the  farm:  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  varieties  of  class  11 
(Durum  wheat)  known  as  Golden  Ball  and 
Peliss  shall  be  regarded  as  "other  wheat". 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  d)  no  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  increased  under  this  subsection  by  more 
than  sixty  acres,  and  (2)  no  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  be  Increased  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  any  farm  on  which  the  producer 
knowingly  devotes  to  the  production  of  othe.- 
wheat  an  acreage  In  excess  of  the  acreage 
allotment  establi.«:hed  without  regard  to  thl:; 
subsection. 

"  The  increases  In  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments authorized  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  National,  State,  and 
county  wheat  acreage  allotments,  and  the 
acreage  of  Durum  wheat  (class  II)  on  such 
increased  allotments  shall  not  be  considered 
In  establishing  future  State,  county  anc 
farm  acreage  allotments. 

"  'The  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress  C 
U.S.C.  1340(6)).  and  section  326(b)  of  thi;; 
Act,  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  storage 
amount  of  wheat  shall  apply  to  the  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  established  without  re- 
gard to  this  subsection  and  not  to  the  in- 
creased allotment  under  this  subsection. 

"  'Any  farm  receiving  an  Increased  allot- 
ment under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support,  or  permitted,  to  participate  In  the 
special  1962  wheat  program  formulated  un- 
der section  114  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961.-  • 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHERMAN  ACT,  RE- 
LATING TO  PENALTIES  FOR  VIO- 
LATION—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  14,  1961,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  was  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2252) 
to  amend  the  Sherman  Act  by  increas- 
ing the  penalties  for  the  violation  there- 
of, introduced  by  Mr.  Kefauver  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Carroll)  on  July  14,  1961. 


PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  SEC- 
TION 1  OF  SHERMAN  ACT— ADDI- 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  14,  1961,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2253)  to 
provide  penalties  for  certain  violations  of 
section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ke- 
fauver (for  himself,  Mr.  Carroll,  and 
Mr.  Hart)   on  July  14,  1961. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Edmund  A.  Gullion,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2058,  TO 
AMEND  TITLE  18  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  TO  PROHIBIT  THE 
COUNTERFEITING  OF  STATE  OB- 
LIGATIONS IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  announce  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, July  27.  1961.  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2228  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  S. 
2058,  to  amend  title  18,  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  prohibit  the  counterfeit- 
ing of  State  obligations  in  certain  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  1  Mr. 
McClellanI.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton!. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  July  21,  1961,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S  331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kazuko 
(Wm.  R.)  Zlttle; 

S.  438.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Giovanna  Hopkins;  and 

S.  1644.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Index- 
ing and  microfilming  of  certain  records  of  the 
Rv  «lan  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church 
In  Alaska  In  the  collections  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HM.  6611)  to 
amend  paragraph  1798(c)(2)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  reduce  temporarily 
the  exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by  re- 
turning residents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two' 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr. 
King  of  California,  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bUls,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore ; 

H.R.  1182.  An  act  to  create  the  Wyandotte 
National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

H.R.  1336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Catania  Puglisi; 

H.R.  1379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
pendents or  estate  of  Carroll  O.  Swltzer; 

H.R.  1383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hyacinth 
Louise  MUle.': 

H.R.  1390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Ngon  Woon; 

H.R.  1391.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wong  Lau  Sau  Kam; 
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HJl.  I486.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vicente  A.  Messer; 

HJl.  1499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Nldo;  ,   --,  . 

B.S..  1699.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  NlcK 
George  Boudoures; 

H.R.  1704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Shee 

Won:  ,    .J  , 

H.R.  1706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Mlchlko  Flores: 

H.R.  1891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Engine- 
man  Ist  Class  William  J.  Stevens; 

H.R.  1903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Amina  Yousslf  Coslno  (nee  Slmaan); 

H.R.  2354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Louis 
Fischer.  Feger  Seafoods,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  R.  Stuart; 

H.R.  2674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Nowik:  ,,  , 

H.R.  2750.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Alt  Force; 

and 

H.R.  7454.  An  act  consenting  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  compact  between  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  relating  to  Pyma- 
tunlng  Lake. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Address  on  better  utilization  of  our  food 
resources,  of  recent  date. 

Address  on  the  problems  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  Nation,  of  recent  date. 


THE   SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  FLOOD 

'iAr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent syndicated  article,  by  columnist 
Roscoe  Drummond.  on  the  "Propaganda 
War."  deserves  wide  attention.  In  it  he 
deals  with  a  problem  which  has  con- 
cerned many  of  us,  namely,  the  stepped- 
up  activities  of  the  Soviet  bloc  nations 
In  flooding  the  United  States  with  all 
forms  of  printed  propaganda. 

In  his  article  of  July  15.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond makes  the  point  that  "American 
propaganda  must  have  the  right  to  flow 
as  freely  into  and  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  as  Soviet  propaganda  can  flow 
into  and  throughout  the  United  States." 

I  certainly  agree  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  this  condition,  and  I  made 
a  similar  point  in  remarks  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  June  29th. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee has  held  a  hearing  on  this  prob- 
lem. The  testimony  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  revealed  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  such  Soviet  prop- 
aganda. Ironically,  this  material  is  dis- 
tributed by  our  Post  Office  Department, 
at  a  direct  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. This  is  an  incredible  situation. 
Certainly  we  should  insist,  at  the  very 
least,  upon  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  article  of  July  15, 1961,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Phopaganda  War:    Moscow   and  the  Mails 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Must  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  supinely  accept  a  mount- 


ing mass  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
propaganda— and  do  nothing  to  protect  our- 

selves? 

I  am  not  talking  about  censoring  the  news 
or  shielding  ourselves  from  the  fullest  knowl- 
edge of  the  actions  and  declarations  of  the 
Communist  government  officials.  We  need  to 
know  what  the  adversary  Is  saying  about  us, 
to  us.  and  against  us. 

But  docs  a  free  society  have  to  le.ive  Itself 
totally  exposed  to  an  unending  brainv,a.sh- 
Ing  of  foreign  Communist  propaganda— 
mostly  concealed  In  Its  origin,  subtle,  pur- 
poseful—directed primarily  at  ycung  Ameri- 
cans, at  college  students,  at  the  millions  of 
Eastern  Etiropea:i  emigrants  who  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  put  their  roots  down  In  American 
democracy? 

This  propagan:la  barrage  Is  now  being  in- 
tensified. The  Deputy  Collector  of  Cvistoms 
in  New  York  estimates  that  the  Inflow  of 
Communist  material  increased  fully  137  per- 
cent during  the  past  12  months.  The  total 
volume  of  known  Communist  propaganda 
coming  into  the  United  States  In  1960  was 
more  than  14  million  packages,  as  against  6 
million  in  1959. 

Dr.  Bela  Fabian,  who  has  fought  tyranny 
his  whole  life  ar.d  and  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Federation  of  Former  Hungarian  Politi- 
cal Prisoners,  points  out  that  the  Soviets 
are  now  making  a  special  drive  to  get  at 
Ukrainian,  Hungiuian,  and  other  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean exiles  In  the  United  States.  They 
hunt  down  names  and  addresses  and  then 
flood  them  with  unsolicited  propaganda  at- 
tacking the  United  States  as  •'imperialist."' 
"warmongering,"   and   "colonialist." 

This  tide  of  propaganda  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  Is  mounting,  not  receding.  It 
is  reaching  saturation  proportions. 

Do  we  have  to  stand  helplessly  by  and  let 
it  come? 

Why  should  we? 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  avowed  tactic  of  the 
Communists  is  to  try  to  maintain  on  the 
surface  normal  diplomatic  relations  with 
non-Communist  governments  and  behind 
the  scenes  to  work  for  their  destruction. 
Since  the  Communists  are  dedicated  to  de- 
stroying every  non-Communist  government, 
why  should  we  put  into  their  hands  any  tool 
to  help  them  do  it? 

I  offer  this  b£islc  principle  to  decide  how 
we  should  deal  with  unsolicited  Communist 
propaganda:  all  courtesies  ana  all  facilities 
exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 
any  Communist  government  should  be  recip- 
rocal. 

This  means  that  American  diplomats  must 
have  the  right  to  travel  as  freely  In  the  So- 
viet Union  as  Soviet  diplomats  travel  In  the 
United  States.  Freedom  of  travel  must  be 
reciprocal.     This  we  require. 

This  means  that  American  propaganda 
must  have  the  right  to  flow  as  freely  into 
and  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  as  Soviet 
propaganda  can  flow  into  and  throughout 
the  United  Sta.es.  Freedom  of  propaganda 
must  be  reciprocal — or  the  Communist  prop- 
aganda will  be  stopped  at  ports  of  entry. 

I  do  not  mean  that  solicited  Communist 
material  should  not  be  receivable.  It  should 
be.  That  is  an  American's  right.  But  the 
U.S.  Poet  Office  ought  not  to  have  to  work 
for  Moscow  and  Pelplng  delivering  unsolic- 
ited and  unwanted  Communist  propaganda. 

Mr.  KUCHIX.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
able  friend  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  read  the  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Drummond  to  which  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  refers,  and 
I  believe  it  should  be  required  reading 
for  Members  of  Congres.s. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  say  I  was 
particularly  interested — and.   if  I   may 


add,  most  gratified— to  read  in  the  news- 
papers a  few  days  ago,  that  our  good 
friends  to  the  south  of  us,  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  confiscated  several  tons  of 
printed  Communi.^t  propaganda  which 
had  been  sent  into  Mexico  City  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  presumably  from  Cuba 
and  all  in  diplomatic  pouch.  In  com- 
mending my  able  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  for  placing  Mr.  E>rum- 
mond's  article  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  Members  of  Congress,  I  wish 
to  add  the  relevant  point — and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  New  York  agrees  with 
me— that  it  is.  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
a  fine  thing  for  freedom  in  this  hemi- 
sphere that  the  Mexican  Government  is 
not  going  to  subject  itself  or  its  people 
to  the  unbelievable  barrage  of  Soviet 
propaganda  from  Cuba  and  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Mexican  action  was 
dramatic  and  telling. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  certainly  agree  with 
my  distinguished  friend,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  comments. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  ded- 
icated to  the  principle  that  those  powers 
and  functions  not  expressly  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  Republic 
must  be  exercised  by  and  under  the 
sovereign  responsibility  of  the  several 
States.  With  infinite  wisdom,  the 
founders  of  this  Nation  recognized  that 
the  social  and  economic  ills  of  that  era 
were  due  in  part  to  autocratic  philos- 
ophies of  authoritarian  governments.  It 
was  recognized  further  that  the  antici- 
pated benefits  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  would  not  be  realized,  unless 
the  principle  of  noninterference  should 
be  guarded  and  observed. 

This  principle,  much  like  the  frontier, 
seems  to  be  vanishing  from  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  To  a  degree,  of  course,  this 
has  been  necessitated  hy  the  evolvement 
of  50  States  from  13 ;  by  the  tremendous 
physical  and  economic  growth  of  the  Re- 
public, and  by  the  complex  and  sophis- 
ticated requirements  of  the  current  age. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Fed- 
eral participation  is  appropriate,  and 
often  desirable,  in  those  areas  where 
government  of  the  whole  can  best  fill  a 
particular  need.  However,  this  should 
not  and  does  not  create  license  for  Fed- 
eral intervention  where  the  need  Is 
speculative,  or  does  not  exist,  or  more 
properly  can  be  satisfied  under  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  individual 
States.  The  forbidding  spectacle  of 
centralized  government  looms  increas- 
ingly on  our  horizon.  Unfortunately,  the 
fiood  of  proposed  legislation  designed  to 
encourage  this  trend  toward  centraliza- 
tion continues  to  increase  in  volume. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  gratifying  to  hear 
an  articulate  voice  raised  in  protest. 
Regrettably,  this  happens  with  too  lit- 
tle frequence,  considering  the  vital  im- 
portance this  represents  with  regard  to 
our  future.  Such  a  voice  was  that  of  Mr. 
Paul  A.  Belknap,  of  Charleston,  S.C. 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Charles- 
ton Rubber  Co  .  who  appeared  on  behalf 
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of  the  National  Associ  ition  of  Manufac- 
turers, before  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization of  the  Gh)vernment  Opera- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  on  June 
22.  1961.  Mr.  Belknap  appeared  in  op- 
position to  Senate  bill  1633  and  related 
bills  having  as  their  objective  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  department  of  Govern- 
ment, a  Department  ol  Urban  Affairs,  to 
be  headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Cabinet 
rank.  Mr.  Belknap's  able  and  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  this  further  manifesta- 
tion of  the  trend  towiird  centralization 
is  worthy  of  careful  study  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Congressio.n- 
AL  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  Belknap  points 
out.  with  complete  accuracy,  that  the 
major  urban  areas  of  this  country  are 
located  primarily  in  the  heavily  popu- 
lated, heavily  indi:strialized,  and 
wealthier  States.  It  takes  little  reflec- 
tion to  agree  that  thtse  are  the  very 
States  most  able  to  fins  nee  and  manage 
their  own  problems.  As  he  indicates, 
this  hardly  is  reason  for  exacting  a  share 
of  such  cost  from  those  States  which  do 
not  have  comparable  p:x>blems  or  enjoy 
comparable  resources. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  very  essence  of 
what  Mr.  Belknap  calls  "centralism"; 
the  compulsive  assumption  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  on  the  entirely  mistaken 
theory  of  Goverrunent  by  big  brother- 
hood, that  the  States  and  local  munici- 
palities lack  the  capacity  or  competence 
to  achieve  a  solutior  to  their  own 
problems. 

It  is  not  an  oversimplification  to  state 
that  Federal  bounty,  of  necessity,  begets 
Federal  control.  Paternalism  in  any 
form,  demands  its  own  reward.  Mr.  Bel- 
knap deserves  high  commendation  for 
making  this  clear,  succinctly  and  pre- 
cisely, to  the  pubUc  of  this  country,  in 
his  very  excellent  statement. 

ExHisrr  1 
Statement  aw  Paiil  A.  Bix^nap,  on  Behait 
or  the  National  Association  or  Manu- 
facturexs.  before  the  subcomahttes  on 
Reorganization  of  thj:  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Co»(mittee,  June  22, 
1961 

My  name  is  Paul  A.  Bdknap.  I  am  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Charleston  Rubber 
Co.,  Charleston.  S.C.  I  am  appearing  be- 
fore you  as  chairman  of  the  Government 
Economy  Committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  a  id  express  the  as- 
sociation's appreciation,  is  well  as  my  own 
for  this  opportunity  to  state  our  views  on 
proposed  legislation  to  aeate  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs. 

As  you  may  know,  the  >iAM  is  a  voluntary 
membership  corporation  made  up  of  more 
than  18.000  business  concerns  of  all  types 
and  sizes  throughout  the  United  States. 
More  than  80  percent  of  our  membership 
is  small  business.  In  fact.  28  percent  of  the 
membership  employ  50  or  fewer  persons.  4*.5 
percent  employ  100  or  l»-ss,  and  83  percent 
have  500  or  fewer  employees.  The  associa- 
tion thus  speaks  for  a  broad,  diversified,  and 
substantial  segment  of  the  country's  pro- 
ductive— and   taxpaylng- -enterprises. 

My  statement  is  in  opposition  to  S.  1633 
and  related  bills,  all  of  wbich  have  the  com- 
mon objective  of  creatlnj:  a  new  Federal  de- 
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partment  to  be  headed  by  a  secretary  of 
Cabinet  ranlc.  According  to  these  bills,  the 
new  department  would  assemble  under  one 
general  management  the  various  Federal 
agencies  which  deal  with  hoiising  and  urban 
planning,  and  it  is  to  have  such  other  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  relating  to  urban 
affairs  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  achieve 
so-called  national  pttrposes  in  this  general 
area. 

The  argument  which  I  shall  submit  here 
is  ba.sed  on  a  report  of  the  association's  gov- 
ernment economy  committee  entitled  "The 
'Primrose  Path'  of  Centralism,"  published  in 
September  1960.  This  report  is  the  most  re- 
cent expression  of  a  longstanding  associa- 
tion proeram  to  "Bring  Government  Back 
Home."  The  original  study  under  this  title 
was  published  In  1950.  The  basic  concept 
was  further  developed  In  a  study  entitled 
"Main  Street  Versus  Washington.  DC."  is- 
sued in  1957.  I  mention  these  studies  to 
indicate  the  timespan  and  the  sustained  at- 
tention which  we  have  devoted  to  the  trend 
and  the  interrelationships  of  Government  in 
our  Union  of  States. 

Two  major  principles  have  been  evolved 
from  these  writings  as  part  of  NAM  policy. 
These  are: 

1.  Security  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  In- 
dividual citizens  in  this  crlt*cal  period  in 
world  affairs  requires  that  the  national  re- 
sponsibility be  limited  to  the  truly  national 
tasks. 

2.  All  governmental  services  and  functions 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  ex- 
cept those  which  can  be  performed  only  by 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  handled 
by  a  lesser  Jurisdiction.  In  a  country  which 
seeks  to  retain  a  government  as  set  up  un- 
der our  Constitution,  the  several  public  serv- 
ices should  be  performed  by  the  smallest 
units  competent  to  handle  them  satisfac- 
torily and  economically. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  principles, 
my  opposition  to  these  bills  rests  on  two 
specific  grounds,  as  follows: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  Federal  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  would  assemble  into  a  per- 
manent department  an  array  of  activities 
which  are  not  properly  matters  of  Federal 
concern,  it  would  thus  contribute  to  a  fur- 
ther diversion  of  attention  and  effort  from 
those  functions  and  duties  which  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  handle.  It  would, 
moreover,  elevate  to  a  status  of  permanent 
tenure  various  forms  of  Federal  grants  and 
6upix)rts  which  are.  by  their  nature,  tem- 
porary in  purpose  and  usefulness. 

2.  A  Federal  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
would  establish  a  close  working  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  cities  which  would  bypass  the  States, 
Ignore  the  legal  relationships  between  the 
States  and  the  municipal  corporations  sub- 
ject to  their  Jurisdiction  and  control,  and 
undermine  the  States'  responsibility  for 
their  own  operation  and  management. 

I.  A  department  of  urban  affairs  wotrxj) 
further  divert  federal  attention  and 
effort  from  the  truly  national  tasks 

The  principle  of  division  of  labor  in  govern- 
ment 

In  these  days  of  increasing  world  tension. 
expanding  demands  for  public  services  and 
excessive  taxation  to  support  government,  we 
should  apply  In  the  fullest  degree  the  princi- 
ple of  the  division  of  labor  in  distributing 
the  responsibilities  of  public  affairs.  We 
have  three  levels  of  Government — ^Federal. 
State,  and  local  (Including  county  govern- 
ments, representatives  of  which  have  testi- 
fied against  this  proposal);  and  both  effi- 
ciency of  operation  and  economy  of  cost 
require  that  all  public  functions  and  serv- 
ices which  can  be  handled  by  local  govern- 
ments, or  by  Joint  State-local  action,  should 
be  ao  bandied.  Only  those  matters  with 
which  the  States  and/or  their  local  units 
cannot  deal  should  be  left  to  Federal  re- 
sponsibUity.     In   other   words,    the    Federal 


sphere   of   action   and  obUgatlon  should   be 
limited  to  the  trtily  national  tasks. 

The  division  of  labor  which  I  have  been 
emphasizing  here  was  clearly  perceived  by 
the  men  instrianental  in  drafting  and  pro- 
moting the  Constitution.  In  No.  i5  of  the 
Federalist  Papers.  Madison  wrote : 

"The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government  are 
few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  re- 
main in  the  State  governments  are  numerous 
and  indefinite.  The  former  will  be  exer- 
cised principally  on  external  objects,  as  war, 
peace,  negotiation  and  foreign  commerce, 
with  which  last  the  power  of  taxation  will, 
for  the  most  part,  be  connected.  The  pow- 
ers reserved  to  the  several  States  will  extend 
to  all  the  objects  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  concern  the  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  properties  of  the  people,  and  the 
internal  order.  Improvement,  and  prosperity 
o(  the  State." 

In  No.   14  of  these  papers,  Madison  said: 

'It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  General 
Government  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the 
whole  power  of  making  and  administering 
l.-iws.  Its  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to  certain 
enumerated  objects,  which  concern  all  the 
members  of  the  Republic,  but  which  are  not 
to  be  attained  by  the  separate  provisions  of 
any  The  subordinate  governments,  which 
can  extend  their  care  to  all  those  other 
objects  which  can  be  separately  provided  for. 
will  retain  their  due  authority  and  activ- 
ity." 

As  the  Constitution  finally  emerged  vari- 
ous powers  of  nationwide  application  and 
significance  were  specifically  delegated  to  the 
Congress.  Included  among  these  national 
tasks  were  such  matters  as  the  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce,  the  postal  system, 
bankruptcy,  naturalization,  and  the  cur- 
rency system.  However,  by  far  the  most 
Important  of  the  truly  national  tasks  today 
are  national  defense  and  foreign  affairs. 
These  duties  Involve  problems  of  transcend- 
ent Importance  for  ourselves  and  for  all 
nations  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  and  Bam- 
boo Curtain.  In  two  world  wars  the  United 
States  demonrtrated  its  economic  strength 
and  earned  a  high  position  among  world 
leaders.  Our  economic  might  is  still  super- 
ior, although  Government  interference  with 
the  operation  of  free  market  forces,  through 
excessive  taxation  and  other  impediments, 
has  prevented  the  Nation  from  realizing  its 
full  growth  potential.  But  for  some  time 
there  has  been  growing  tmeasiness  abroad 
with  respect  to  our  leadership  qualifications, 
and  at  home,  with  respect  to  our  overall 
national  security  effort. 

The  major  source  of  the  loss  of  stature 
abroad  and  of  the  faltering  confidence  at 
home  is  our  failure  to  recognize  the  need 
for  a  better  division  of  labor  in  American 
Government.  Instead  of  leaving  to  the 
States  and  their  local  units  the  responsibility 
for  public  functions  and  services  which  are 
within  their  collective  competence  to  per- 
form and  pay  for.  the  centralizing  trend  of 
the  past  30  years  has  greatly  extended  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction.  Federal  authority  to  fi- 
nance and  control  has  spread  over  ever- 
wider  areas  which  cannot.  In  any  logical 
sense,  be  regarded  as  truly  national  respon-  » 
slbllities. 

Truth  and  consequences 
The  most  damaging  Immediate  conse- 
quence of  uninhibited  Federal  expansion  is 
that  it  diverts  Federal  time,  attention,  aiKi 
energy  from  those  truly  national  tasks,  which 
are  now  so  important  and  difficult.  These 
should  be  recognized  as  the  full-time  Fed- 
eral Job,  yet  In  the  present  scheme  of  things, 
delense  and  foreign  affairs  are  only  a  part- 
time  Job.  This  was  clearly  Indicated  by  a 
recent,  rather  routine,  news  commentary;  > 


»  "Heard  In  Washington,"  World  Telegram 
and  Sun,  June  10,  1961. 
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"President  Kennedy  will  take  personal 
charge  of  battle  for  what  his  people  call  the 
big  five,  when  he  gets  back  to  White  House 
Monday.  The  five:  foreign  aid,  education, 
housing,  farm,  and  highway  bills.  Presi- 
dent's desk  is  piled  high  with  other  problems 
he  must  tackle,  too. 

"Plans  for  Government  reorganization, 
maritime  reorganization,  sensitive  decisions 
on  glass  Imports  and  textiles,  civil  defense 
reorganization,  unemployment." 

All  of  the  time  and  energy  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  must  expend  In  deal- 
ing with  matters  not  properly  germane  to  the 
truly  national  tasks  Is  a  deduction  from  their 
capacity  to  study  thoroughly  the  great  prob- 
lems of  diplomacy  and  defense,  to  think  out 
the  essentials  of  firm,  consistent  policy  in 
these  areas,  and  to  weigh  with  utmost  care 
the  long-range  as  well  as  the  immediate 
ImpUcatlons  and  consequences  of  their  deci- 
sions. 

For  years  the  cost  of  national  defense  and 
military  assistance  has  exceeded  $40  billion 
annually.  Now  It  is  a  $45  billion  operation— 
the  largest  by  far  In  the  free  world.  The 
President  Is  Its  managing  head  by  virtue  of 
being  Commander  In  Chief.  The  executive 
offlcers  In  charge  of  very  much  smaller  pri- 
vate activities  are  obliged  to  give  full  time 
and  attention  to  their  management,  and 
where  they  are  negligent  or  Incompetent  the 
results  are  soon  apparent.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  to  carry  his 
Job  as  head  of  our  Defense  Establishment  as 
a  part-time  Job,  which,  in  effect,  makes  It 
subordinate  to  the  demands  of  much  less 
Important  matters  or  to  the  political  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment. 

We  can't  afford  to  divert  the  time  and 
energy  of  our  top  ofiQclals  into  so  many 
byways  of  national  effort  that  they  are  simply 
unable  to  deal  adequately  and  competently 
with  the  big  Issues.  When  are, we  going  to 
face  up  to  the  plain  fact  that  In  the  cold  war 
we  are  dealing  with  hard,  tough  professionals 
who  are  playing  for  keeps?  We  must  be  as 
tough  as  they  are.  We  can't  depend  on 
hearsay.  Improvisation,  or  just  spending  more 
money. 

The  general  testimony  from  abroad  is  that 
our  image  there  is  one  of  hesitation  and  un- 
certainty, of  constantly  leading  from  weak- 
ness, of  habitually  wooing  the  Russians  with 
more  concessions,  of  having  little  faith  In 
our  own  strength.  We  have  asked  for  this 
reaction;  we  have  built  industriously  toward 
it  over  the  years;  we  have  let  our  top  man- 
agement so  overload  itself  with  domestic 
cares  that  attention  to  the  truly  national 
tasks  has  suffered,  involving  detriment,  not 
only  to  our  International  statvis,  but  to  the 
survival  of  our  country  and  its  character. 

n.    THK    PROPOSED    DEPARTMENT    WOUU)    BYPASS 
AND  DEMEAN   THE   STATES,   AND    MAKE  VASSALS 

OF  THE  crriES 
Democracy  works  from  the  bottom  up 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  our  American 
political  system  is  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
acting  through  their  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments, to  determine  the  range  and  scope 
of  public  services,  and  the  pace  and  price 
at  which  they  shall  be  undertaken.  Self- 
government  presupposes  free  choice  of  ac- 
tion— which  Includes  the  privilege  of  de- 
ciding not  to  do  something  as  well  as  to  do 
things.  This  is  a  fundamental  of  democracy 
which  we,  and  many  of  the  other  free  na- 
tions, are  trying  to  help  extend  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  thus  contrary 
not  only  to  our  long-established  traditions, 
but  to  the  Ideological  framework  of  our 
present  International  relationships,  for 
government  to  Impose  dictates  and  com- 
mitments from  the  top  down.  The  truly 
democratic  process  works  from  the  bottom 
up.  Hence  it  Is  always  Justifiable  in  our 
political  structure  to  presume  that  the  func- 
tloiiB  and  services  being  performed  locally 
are  being  performed  according  to  the  wishes 


of  the  voters.     When  the  people.  In  whose 
name  and  for  whose  benefit  such  services  are 
suppled,  use  neither  voice  nor  vote  to  have 
those  services  supervised  or  eupplied  by  the 
top  layer  of  government,  the  appropriateness 
of  local  action — and  the  non-Federal  natvire 
of  the  functions— is  in  fact  acknowledged 
The  principle  of  noninterference  of 
government 
Thus,  there  is  a  corollary  to  the  principle 
of    the    division    of    labor    among    our    three 
levels  of  government,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.     It  is  a  second  principle  equally 
fundamental  and  Important  to  the  continued 
successful  operation  of  a  union  or  federation 
of   states.     This  is   the   principle  of   mutual 
noninterference    by    either    party    with    the 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  other. 
The  two  structural  parties  to  the  compact 
of  federation  under  the  Constitution  are  the 
States,    collectively,    and    the    Federal    Gov- 
ernment.    It  was  understood  from  the  be- 
ginning that  there  could  be  no  validity  to, 
or  effective  operation  of.  our  Federal  system 
if  either  of  these  parties  were  permitted  to 
Impede,    Impose   on,    or    interfere    with    the 
other. 

The  establishment  of  a  department  of 
urban  affairs  would  set  up  within  the  Federal 
Government  a  permanent,  powerful  vehicle 
which  would  inr.pede  proper  State  relations 
with  the  cities.  Impose  on  the  authority  of 
the  States,  and  Interfere  with  local  preroga- 
tives and  determinations.  It  would  consti- 
tute a  bypass  of  the  States  and  a  direct  line 
of  potential  dictatorship  to  urban  areas. 

All  municipal  corporations  are,  legally. 
creatures  of  the  several  States  and  they  have 
always  been  regarded  as  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  ttie  State.  They  are  subject 
to  an  extensive  body  of  law  and  regulations 
developed  by  the  various  States  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  relationship  and  of  the  obliga- 
tions devolving  upon  the  States  under  it 
The  States  are  responsible  for  the  financial 
management  of  all  local  units  within  their 
respective  borders,  exercised  through  control 
of  their  revenues,  debt,  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures. Where  Federal  programs  are  set 
up  to  be  handled  by  local  officials,  a  direct 
line  of  authority  is  established  between  the 
central  government  and  tlae  subdivisions  of 
the  States.  Whether  this  Influence  be 
"leadership"  or  'control."  it  is  a  direct  in- 
terference with  State  instrumentalities  and 
a  violation  of  a  basic  rule  of  sound  Federal - 
State  relationsh.p. 

The  Federal  Governmenr  has  already  been 
guilty  of  violating  the  principle  of  noninter- 
ference by  bypassing  the  States  and  engag- 
ing in  direct  dealings  with  the  cities  and 
local  school  districts.  This  should  not  be 
considered  a  pre:edent  for  creating  a  Federal 
department  of  irban  affairs.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  should  be  held  that  such  action 
would  greatly  compound  existing  guilt. 
First,  it  would  introduce  an  unequivocal, 
across-the-board  Federal-municipal  partner- 
ship. Second,  direct  Federal  support  to  local 
units  would  undermine  State  obligation  and 
promote  further  shirking  of  State  responsi- 
bility. 

The  need  for  State  leadership 

Director  of  thi;  Bureau  of  the  Budget  David 
Bell,  in  his  testimony  beiore  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  May 
24,  1961,  said  tiiat  the  States  should  assume 
positive  leadersaip  in  the  future  in  dealing 
with  problems  3f  urbaii  areas.  He  is  quite 
right  in  this.  But  hope  of  it  is  practically 
foreclosed  by  his  emphasis  on  Federal  leader- 
ship. The  same  is  true  of  the  language  of 
S.  1633  which  declares  as  part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  that  a  Federal  department 
is  desirable  to  give  leadership  within  the 
executive  branch  in  securing  tlie  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  Federal  activities  wliich 
have  a  major  effect  upon  urban,  suburban, 
or  metropolitai  development  and  redevel- 
opment.    In   the   first   place,   the    leadership 


which  is  needed  In  this  respect  Is  State,  not 
Federal  And  in  the  second  place,  effective 
leadership  is  not  divisible.  To  the  extent 
that  it  is  established  within  the  executive 
branch  it  will  be  forfeited  at  home— and 
control  with  It. 

The  balance  between  the  powers,  responsi- 
bilities, and  rights  of  Central  and  State 
Governments  which  was  originally  contem- 
plated was  expected  to  hold  fairly  even 
through  insistence  by  the  States  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  upon  their  respective 
constitutional  spheres.  Thus  each  would 
be  a  check  on  too  great  concentration  of 
power  on  either  side 

No  adequate  countering  of  Federal  Inslst- 
ance  on  power  has  come  from  the  States. 
They  have,  rather,  aided  the  concentration  of 
responsibilities  in  the  Central  Govenmnent. 
And  they  have  thus  aggravated  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  cities.  Instead  of  insisting  on 
less  Federal  takeover  of  functions  and  less 
Federal  use  of  the  country's  financial  re- 
sources, the  States  have  substantially  ab- 
dicated their  own,  and  consequently  much 
of  the  cities'  operational  and  fiscal  strength. 
By  not  exerting  leadership  and  by  acquiesc- 
ing to  a  steady  expansion  of  Federal  un- 
dertakings in  matters  properly  belonging  to 
the  composite  State-local  Jurisdictions,  the 
States  have  contributed  to  a  considerable 
collapse  of  the  original  constitutional  de- 
sign. 

The  centralizing  pressures  which  have 
produced  the  present  imbalance  between 
Federal  and  State  responsibilities  have 
stemmed  over  the  past  generation  from  the 
dfx-trine  of  "liberalism."  In  today's  context 
tliat  term  is  a  complete  perversion  of  the 
original  concept,  and  might  better  be  called 
■  centralism."  This,  I  believe,  is  a  more  de- 
finitive word  for  the  rampant  assumption  of 
Federal  Jurisdiction,  the  massive  dollar- 
porsuasion  of  Federal  grants,  and  the  false 
a.ssertion  that  State  and  local  governments 
lack  both  the  fiscal  capacity  and  the  com- 
petence to  deal  with  their  problems, 
r/ie  'national  interest  '  gambit 
Underlying  the  trend  toward  ever  greater 
concentration  of  power  and  authority  at  the 
Federal  level  Is  the  further  assumption— 
also  false — that  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  chief  custodian  of  the  general  welfare 
and  that  every  situation  involving  the  na- 
tional interest  is  inherently  and  automati- 
cally a  matter  of  Federal  responsibility  and 
a  warrant  for  Federal  action,  expenditure 
and  control.  The  Nation's  interest  is  no 
mandate  for  action  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Nation's  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  Its  children,  the 
housing  of  Its  families,  their  health  and 
comfort,  use  of  leisure  time,  cultural  ad- 
vancement, and  so  on.  Is  no  warrant  for 
government  at  any  level  to  provide  all  these 
tilings. 

Nor  is  It  any  warrant  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  cities  run  their  affairs 
simply  because  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  now  lives  in  urban  areas.  This 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  more  people 
who  live  in  one  place,  the  less  they  are 
able  to  think  for  themselves  and  handle 
their  own  problems.  Whether  more  people 
live  in  urban  or  rural  areas  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  how  municipal  affairs  can  best 
be  managed  or  the  cost  met.  The  attitude 
that  Federal  action  can  solve  everything— 
and  should  solve  anything  of  widespread,  or 
claimed  national  concern — is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  centralist  doctrine  that  the  Federal 
Government  always  knows  best.  This  Is  like 
saying  no  group  is  able  to  manage  its  own 
affairs  but  needs  Federal  leadership.  It  im- 
plies distrust  of  the  people  and  contempt  for 
their  ability. 

Actually,  the  American  became  what  he  is, 
not  because  his  Government  so  legislated 
and  provided,  but  because  he  and  his  fellow 
countrymen    undertook   and    did   for    them- 
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selves  what  no  Governm<  nt  representatives 
could  or  should  do  for  tiem.  Thia  relates 
not  only  to  American  free  Institutions  and 
enterprises,  but  to  our  Federal  system  of 
government.  It  has  not  b^en  Federal  leader- 
ship, but  the  independent  decisions  and 
competition  among  the  Slates  and  their  sub- 
divisions that  brought  forth  the  flexible, 
pertinent  answers  to  community  needs 
throughout  the  country.  Central  manage- 
ment promotes  uniform  ty,  regimentation. 
It  stifles  the  very  invent ivenesa  and  genius 
that  is  the  American  trademark. 

The  home  rule  charters  of  cities  have  been 
designed  to  afford  maximum  local  freedom 
and  flexibility  In  dealing  with  local  affairs. 
Home  rule  will  be  Increasmgly  supplanted  by 
rule  from  Washington  U  a  department  of 
urban  affairs  is  establish«d. 

An  extremely  pertinent  example  of  the  im- 
position of  Federal  autho-lty  over  the  State's 
Instrumentalities  has  been  revealed  with  re- 
spect to  the  New  York  Port  Authority.  The 
executive  director  of  thii  creature  of  Inter- 
state compact  has  Just  bem  sentenced  to  Jail 
for  contempt  of  Congreis — for  challenging 
and  refusing  to  accept  Federal  authority. 
The  Judge's  opinion  said  that  the  port  au- 
thority was  considered  a  "national  asset"  and 
therefore  the  Oongfress  lAd  authority  "co- 
extensive with  any  threat  to  national  inter- 
est" and  that  "Federal  interest"  was  sufficient 
to  Justify  congressional  scrutiny  of  the  au- 
thority's records.  Since  Congress  had  ap- 
proved the  compact  setting  up  the  authority, 
it  was  maintained  that  Cmgress  had  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  to  make  certain  Its 
provisions  were  being  followed. 

Here  Is  a  potent  lesson  1  or  any  local  official 
who  is  under  the  Illusion  that  Federal  leader- 
ship, guidance,  or  help  wltQ  urban  affairs  wUl 
not  mean  Federal  control.  In  a  Federal-local 
partnership,  there  will  be  no  question  that 
the  biggest  power  is  the  lx>ss. 

The  question  of  competence 

The  administrative  competence  to  handle 
current  local  affairs  and  organize  the  plan- 
ning for  future  development  exists  at  the 
local  level.  And  it  can  I*  most  effectively 
.ipplied  there.  Where  eftramuniclpal  as- 
sistance or  guidance  Is  re<julred,  the  answer 
is  State  not  Federal  help.  The  flexibility  of 
administrative  competence  which  is  neces- 
sary cannot  be  provided  by  a  Federal  de- 
partment of  urban  affairs  In  fact,  the  de- 
gree of  State  bypass  wh'.ch  appears  likely 
under  these  bills,  would  Involve  a  consist- 
ency of  Federal  dlrectlvej  for  local  opera- 
tion and  planning  that  would  Ignore  the 
variations  necessary  to  differing  local  situ- 
ations. Our  many  cltlei  have  only  one 
thing  in  common,  namel:',  a  concentration 
of  people  Into  a  relative  y  small  area.  In 
every  other  respect  they  differ,  often  rad- 
ically. Solutions  must  vary  to  fit  these  dif- 
ferences. There  must  be  freedom  to  experi- 
ment, to  seek  new  and  di  Cerent  methods  of 
dealing  with  widely  diffe-ent  situations. 

The  question  of  fistal  adequacy 

To  the  centralist  disbelief  In  local  admin- 
istrative competence  is  added  the  fiction 
that  State  and  local  fisca  resources  are  not 
adequate  for  the  Job.  Hence  It  Is  argued 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  provide 
funds  for  slum  clearance,  waste  treatment, 
education,  depressed  are:i8.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, housing,  and  vai  ious  other  things. 

It  can  be  bluntly  said  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  least  able  to  bear  such 
costs.  It  is  In  no  position  to  try  to  play 
rich  uncle  to  American  municipalities.  Its 
only  resources  are  those  jvlthln  the  bound- 
aries of  the  various  States .  Its  tax  rates  are 
detrimental  In  the  extreme;  by  comparison. 
State  and  local  rates  are  relatively  moderate. 
Its  debt  is  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  State 
and  local  debt.  Legislative  action  Is  al- 
ready underway  to  raise  the  temporary  pub- 
lic debt  celling  for  fiscal  1962.    The  past  5 


months  have  seen  a  $5  billion  spread  from 
surplus  to  deficit  esUmatee  for  1962.  This  Is 
not  a  picture  of  a  Government  which  can 
afford  to  extend  itself  further  Into  areas  of 
State  respranslblllty. 

Unfortunately,  State  and  local  officials 
frequently  endorse  the  view  that  Federal 
funds  are  necessary  because  It  has  been 
easier  to  get  funds  from  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment ready  and  wilUng  to  supply  them,  than 
It  is  to  make  a  case  to  their  own  constitu- 
ents. Also,  Federal  money  enables  these 
officials  to  provide  services  and  benefits 
which  do  not  require  fljiancing  by  State  and 
local  taxes. 

If  State  and  local  officials  and  the  people 
were  given  the  option  of  foregoing  Federal 
grants  and  having  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  taxes,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  a  very  different  attitude  toward  Fed- 
eral aid  would  be  apparent. 

It  Is  a  strange  twist  of  logic  which  permits 
advocates  of  Federal  aid  to  believe  and  to 
make  this  argument  regarding  State-local 
fiscal  Incapacity.  The  Federal  Government 
has  no  money  to  lend  or  give  away  except 
that  which  it  first  takes  from  the  people. 
The  cities  are  the  situs  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  wealth  and  income  of  the 
people  and  hence  the  large  bulk  of  the  Fed- 
eral revenues  Is  collected  from  taxpayers  in 
the  cities.  It  is  futile  to  contend  that  Fed- 
eral Intervention  is  necessary  to  collect 
money  from  city  residents  and  businesses  in 
order  to  band  it  back  to  local  municipal  offi- 
cials for  specific  local  benefits. 

The  fact  that  municipal  Improvements  of 
whatever  kind  are  always  specific  and  local 
should  be  emphasized.  Whether  It  be  hous- 
ing, school  buildings,  waste  treatment  works, 
parks,  or  any  other  improvement,  the  mate- 
rial benefit  is  strictly  localized.  Such  net  ad- 
vantage as  may  be  realized  with  be  reflected 
in  local  property  values,  additions  to  the 
local  ratables,  a  higher  base  for  local  debt, 
and  so  on.  The  steady  advance  of  construc- 
tion of  every  sort  will  add  many  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  property  tax  base  In  coming 
years  and  thereby  provide  local  unite  with 
greatly  Increased  taxable  resources  peculiarly 
adapted  to  local  use. 

If  there  were  only  one,  or  a  few,  commu- 
nities In  great  need  of  Improvements,  and  if 
these  communities  were  clearly  unable  to  pay 
the  cost,  there  would  be  a  case  for  State  as- 
sistance, but  none,  even  so,  for  Federal  help. 
But  when  these  problems  exist,  or  so  it  Is 
alleged,  in  municipalities  everywhere,  the 
levy  of  Federal  taxes  to  provide  aid  amounts 
to  self-support  by  bootstrap  levltatlon.  The 
taxpayers  of  New  York  City  would  contrib- 
ute to  Federal  aid  across  the  Nation,  and 
the  taxpayers  of  all  other  cities  would  con- 
tribute to  New  York. 

It  Is  an  ironic  circumstanee  that  the  major 
urban  areas,  like  the  so-called  depressed 
areas,  are  located  primarily  in  the  more  popu- 
lated, industrialized,  richer  States — the  very 
States  most  able  to  finance  their  own  prob- 
lems. There  is  hardly  any  call  for  exactini; 
a  share  of  such  cost  from  the  States  which 
are  without  comparable  problems  or  com- 
parable resources. 

Since  municipal  corporations  are  creature! 
of  the  State  and  subject  to  Its  supervision 
and  control,  there  Is  a  clear  obligation  on 
the  several  States  to  establish  the  condi- 
tions under  which  local  government  can  ef- 
fectively meet  Its  responsibilities.  To  som* 
extent  this  obligation  is  recognized.  Pro- 
grams of  shared  revenues  and  State  aids  to 
local  government  vary  considerably,  but  no 
State  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  provision 
of  some  degree  of  financial  support  of  local 
functions.  Where,  in  particular  local  cir- 
cumstances, more  support  may  be  needed, 
the  duty  to  provide  it  rests  or  the  State. 

It  Is  contrary  to  fact  to  plead  State  fiscal 
Incapacity.  There  are  no  limits  on  the  tax- 
ing power  of  the  States  other  than  ths 
prohibition  on  Import  duties  and  such  re- 


strictions as  may  be  Imposed  by  their  Mrn 
constitutions.  TTie  total  wealth  and  Income 
of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  United  States.  The  States 
can  obtain  as  much  financial  support  fron. 
these  sources  as  the  Federal  Government  can. 
Indeed,  the  States  and  their  local  units  have. 
In  the  property  tax,  a  revenue  source  not 
practically  available  to  the  United  States 
under  the   direct  tax   clause. 

The  real  solution 

Instead  of  adding  to  Federal  costs  at  this 
time,  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
taking  action  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Na- 
tion of  a  growth-retarding  and  Job-destroy- 
ing tax  structure.  This  can  be  done  only 
tiirough  a  program  for  reform  of  the  tax 
rates  and  methods  which  unduly  penalize 
and  impede  capital  formation.  Achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  such  legislation  would 
require  priority  over  increased  spending  in 
use  of  the  revenue  increase  which  comes  from 
economic  growth.  All  areas  of  the  country, 
and  ail  segments  of  the  population,  would 
be  In  a  much  better  position  to  handle  theu 
problems  through  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  through  private  initiative,  if 
there  were  greater  and  more  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  than  from  any  programs  of 
Federal  aid  superimposed  on  an  inadequately 
growing  economy. 

Conclusion 

In  concltislon.  I  repeat  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  urban  affairs  will 
further  divert  the  time  and  talent  of  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  from  the  truly  national  tasks. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  Federal  aid 
to  municipalities  is  not  needed,  either  to 
help  pay  the  bills  or  to  stimulate  local  ini- 
tiative. Home  rule  for  cities,  rather  than 
supervision  and  control  exercised  through 
leadership  In  the  executive  branch,  should 
be  our  goal.  Urban  affairs  are  not  a  proper 
Federal  responsibility  and  Federal  supervi- 
sion and  direction  are  not  needed  to  stimu- 
late local  Initiative.  Nor  is  Federal  support 
needed  to  help  pay  the  bills.  Candid  con- 
sideration of  the  facte  reveals  that  the 
States  and  cities  are  much  better  able  to 
finance  and  manage  local  matters  than  is 
the  Federal  Goverrunent.  They  have  no 
massive  public  debt,  no  nagging  balance-ol- 
payments  problem,  no  prospect  of  huge 
budget  deficits  to  inflate  the  money  supply 
and  erode  the  value  of  our  currency,  no 
obligations  for  national  security  or  in  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  on  which  world 
peace  so  heavily  depends.  Since  State  tax 
rates  are  comparatively  moderate  and  there 
is  a  variety  of  taxes  available  for  their  use. 
their  potential  for  revenue  from  their  own 
sources  is  substantial.  Instead  of  yielding 
to  pressures  for  more  Federal  authority  over 
the  people  and  their  local  affairs,  the  con- 
cern of  both  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  should  be  to  develop  a  new  emphasis 
on  recognition  and  assumption  of  their  re- 
sponsibUitles  by  the  States. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  a  dual  loyalty  and 
obligation.  They  are  Federal  officials  but 
they  also  represent  States  and  districts 
within  the  States.  Their  great  Influence 
can  be  exerted  as  fully  and  effectively 
against  more  Federal  centralization  as  for 
It.  I  submit  that  they  would  be  doing  a 
greater  service  for  the  Nation  and  for  their 
constituents  by  working  toward  a  better  di- 
vision of  governmental  labor  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  vital  principle  of  mutual  non- 
interference than  by  promotion  of  a  highly 
centralized  Federal  Government. 

The  President  has  spoken  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  the  people  should  be  ready  to 
make.  The  most  fnUtful  sacrifice  that  they 
could  make  would  be  the  surrender  of  Fed- 
eral bounty  and  control  for  the  full  ri^t 
to  manage  and  flrumce  their  own  local  jmb- 
11c  affairs. 
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RIFT  BETWEEN  SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND 
RED  CHINA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  there  are  reports  of  an  al- 
leged rift  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Red 
China.  Some  experts  are  quoted  as  sin- 
cerely being  of  the  considered  judgment 
that  there  are  serious  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Red  Axis  Powers  and 
that  now  is  the  time  for  astute  Amer- 
icans to  play  one  off  against  the  other. 

William  S.  White,  one  of  the  country's 
widely  read  columnists,  recently  had  a 
piece  in  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  this  body.  He 
states,  in  his  July  7  column,  that  "pru- 
dent men  will  talce  only  with  whole 
boxes  of  salt  all  the  current  rumors  and 
happy  speculative  reports  of  some  sort 
of  rift  or  break  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  Red  China." 

As  this  timely  article  has  not  been 
placed  in  the  Record  for  all  to  read  and 
think  about,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Journal-American,  July 

7.    19611 

Khkush-Mao    Ritt    Doubted 

(By  William  S.  White) 

Washington. — Prudent  men  will  take  only 

with    whole    boxes    of    salt    all    the    current 

rumors    and    happy    speculative    reports    of 

acme  sort  of  rift  or  break   between  Soviet 

RpsBla  and  Communist  China. 

Th«re  ar«  several  sound  reasons  for  great 
skepUelam.  And  there  is  no  good  reason  at 
aU  for  belief,  except  for  the  natural  Amer- 
ican temptation  to  hopefulness,  to  find  some 
supposed  silver  lining  in  the  vast  and  brood- 
ing cloud  which  hangs  over  all  the  Eurasian 
and   Asian   world. 

For  all  suggestions  of  any  important  di- 
vision between  Mao  Tse-tung.  the  stone- 
faced  Red  Chinese  dictator,  and  Nikita 
Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  Union,  are  the 
most  strongly  doubted  by  the  very  people 
who  ought  to  know  best. 

These  doubters  include  not  only  our  own 
most  realistic  officials,  but  also  even  certain 
diplomats  from  Iron  Curtain  countries  which 
are  actually  parts  of  the  international  Com- 
munist apparatus. 

A  sense  of  cynicil  realism  provokes 
laughter  from  these  Iron  Curtain  people  in 
their  occasional  cautious  private  contacts 
with  American  and  allied  correspondents 
here.  These  men  say  in  confidence  that 
within  the  Communist  world  Itself  few  adult 
minds  accept  for  the  moment  any  notion 
that  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
broken  or  could  break  with  each  other  in 
any  substantial  way. 

They  see  the  spreading  of  this  notion  In 
the  West  as  only  another  illustration  of  the 
almost  infinite  capacity  for  wishful  thinking 
of  many  on  our  side. 

Khrushchev  and  Mao  no  doubt  argue 
about  Ideological  differences  between  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  versions  of  commu- 
nism. But  to  suppose  that  this  means 
anything  more  than  a  dreary  exercise  in 
logic  splitting  and  dogma  chasing  is  perilous 
Indeed. 

Khrushchev  has  given  the  most  repeated 
proof  that  what  he  respects  is  power,  and 
power  alone.  Debating  the  fine  points  of 
Communist  theory  with  Mao  Is  for  the  Rus- 
sian hardly  more  than  a  sardonic  amusement. 
This  conclusion  Is  not  merely  this  cor- 
respondent's. It  is  also  the  conclusion  of 
certain  indisputable  Iron  Curtain  sources  to 


whom  he  has  talked.  These  fellows  point 
out  the  obvious.  Khrushchev,  like  Stalin 
before  him,  sees  communism  as  a  force  to 
gain  naked  power.  He  knows  that  Red 
China  has,  potentially  at  least,  almost  limit- 
less power. 

Being  a  rational  man.  if  a  brutally  ra- 
tional one,  Khrushchev  is,  of  course,  aware 
that  some  distant  day  Red  China  may 
threaten  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  In  the 
long  meantime,  however,  he  regards  the  free 
West   as  his  real   enemy. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  very  fooli.sh  rind  mis- 
chievous thing  in  principle  to  peddle  or 
swallow  melodramatic  tales  of  Soviet-Red 
Chinese  divisions.  For  these  permit  Khru- 
shchev to  pose  as  a  relative  moderate,  in 
comparison  at  least  with  Mao,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  fog  up  Western  thinking.  The  West 
must  not  be  diverted  from  the  true  core 
of   world  crisis — Berlin. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  ON 
RED  CHINA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  'senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska  i  and  Representative 
Walter  H.  Jtjdd,  of  Minnesota,  partici- 
pated in  a  television  program  July  16, 
dealing  with  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

Most  of  the  discussion  concerns  Red 
China  and  as  Dr.  Judd  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  China,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  questioned  him  at  length  on 
whether  or  not  Red  China  should  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  Dr. 
Judd  declared: 

There  is  no  legal  reason,  no  legal  justifi- 
cation, for  admitting  Communist  China 
You  have  to  nullify  the  charter  to  let  them 
in. 

Dr.  Judd  explains  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  states  that  a  country  must 
meet  certain  conditions  to  be  admitted. 
Likewise,  a  country  could  be  expelled 
from  the  United  Nations  if  it  constantly 
violated  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  Prom  Dr.  Judd's  view- 
point, Red  China  does  not  qualify  under 
the  charter  and,  .secondly,  even  if  Red 
China  were  admitted  the  United  Nations 
would,  as  Dr.  Judd  advised  and  I  quote 
him: 

You  would  only  have  to  turn  around  and 
try  to  expel  her. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  conducted 
a  very  penetrating  interview  and  because 
of  its  factual  information  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  transcript  of  the 
television  program  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Roman  Hruska  and  Congressman 
Walter  H.  Judd.  of  Minnesota.  Discuss 
American  Foreign  Policy— The  Admission 
OP  Red  China  to  the  U.N  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Foreign  Aid  Program  (Transcript 
OF  Television  Program  i 

Announcer.  From  the  Nations  Capital  in 
the  public  service,  we  present  the  regular 
report  of  Senator  Roman  Hruska  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Nebraska.  Now  here  is  Senator 
Hruska. 

Senator  Hruska.  How  do  you  do,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  For  today's  program  we  have 
in  the  studio  a  native  Nebraskan.  C<jngress- 
man  Judd,  of  Minnesota.  He  and  I  were  born 
In  the  same  county  in  Nebraska,  in  Butler 
County.  He  was  born  In  Rising  Citv,  and  I 
was  born  in  David  City. 


Dr.  Judd  got  his  degree  in  medicine  at  tbe 
University  of  Nebraska  and  later  went  to 
Rochester,  Minn.,  where  he  did  graduate 
work  in  the  famous  Mayo  Clinic.  Thereupon 
he  went  to  the  Orient  where  he  served  for 
some  10  years  as  a  medical  missionary.  He 
was  superintendent  of  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
the  Interior  of  China. 

In  1942,  Dr.  Judd  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  has  served 
in  the  Congress  ever  since.  His  home  is  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  is  doli.g  very  significant 
and  highly  constructive  work  in  that  field 
because  of  his  vast  personal  knowledge  of  the 
world  situation,  particularly  with  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  globe  where  he  spent  so 
many  years  of  his  life. 

Dr  Judd,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  and  to  present  you  to  our  Nebraska 
listeners. 

Dr  Judd  Thank  you.  It's  always  nice  to 
be  back  among  the  cornhuskers.  You  talked 
about  the  degrees.  The  first  degree  I  re- 
ceived was  a  diploma  from  the  eighth  grade 
.•(igned  by  your  father  who  was  county  super- 
intendent of  Butler  County,  and  I'm  proud 
of  that  diploma. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well.  I'm  pleased  to 
know  that.  You  can  prove  you  got  a  good 
start  for  a  fine  education. 

Dr    Judd.  That's  right. 

•Senator  Hruska.  Now,  Dr.  Judo,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  briefly  discuss  two  subjects  for 
the  benefit  of  our  audience.  Our  time  is  lim- 
ited, but  I  would  like  to  get  your  views 
and  your  comments.  The  first  subject  is  the 
question  of  recognizing  Red  China  and  ad- 
mitting it  into  the  United  Nations.  The 
other  deals  with  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill. 

THE    RECOGNITION     OF    RED     CHINA     ANf    ITS     AD- 
MISSION     TO      U.N. 

Lets  Start  out  with  the  admission  of  Red 
China,  if  you  will.  You  know.  Congress  has, 
on  some  18  or  19  occasions,  as  I  recall,  ex- 
pressed its  position  that  the  United  States 
should  not  recognize  Red  China  and  that 
it  should  not  favor  the  admission  of  Red 
China  into  the  United  Nations.  But  now 
we  hear  more  and  more,  Dr,  Judd,  of  the  idea 
that  we  canot  Ignore  the  existence  of  a  big 
and  powerful  nation;  that  it  would  become 
respectable  and  law  abiding  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  In  other  words,  it  seems  that  now 
there  is  another  campaign  similar  to  that 
which  was  made  back  in  the  years  1928  to 
1933  for  the  recognition  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia What  are  your  observations  on  this  cur- 
rent campaign  to  get  China  into  the  family 
of  nations? 

WHY     us       SHOULD     OPPOSE     RED     CHINAS     AD- 
MISSION TO  U.N. 

Dr  Judd.  Well,  beginning  with  the  argu- 
ment that  not  to  recognize  Communist 
China  is  Ignoring  the  existence  of  this  larg- 
est country  in  the  world.     It  is  not  true. 

When  we  have  crime  in  a  city,  we  don't 
Invite  the  criminals  into  the  FBI.  We 
strengthen  the  FBI  to  deal  with  the  crimi- 
nals, and  we  isolate  them  and  keep  them 
out.  You  don't  bring  them  in  with  the  idea 
that  the  FBI  cannot  deal  with  the  criminals 
if  it  doesn't  have  the  criminals  in  the  FBI 
to  help  the  FBI  plan  the  campaign  against 
the  criminals. 

Senator  Hruska.  Why  do  you  call  China  a 
criminal? 

Dr.  Judd.  Because  she's  living  in  lawless 
violation  of  all  the  commitments  that  na- 
tions have  to  live  by  if  they're  going  to  get 
into  the  United  Nations. 

Somebody  always  says,  "But  you've  got  the 
Soviet  Union  in;  what's  the  difference?" 
This  is  the  difference.  The  Soviet  Union  got 
in  when  It  was  pretending  to  be  law  abid- 
ing. It  -said  it  was  was  going  to  be  dem- 
ocratic. It  didn't  live  up  to  it.  and  some 
people  will  say,  "Well,  if  you're  not  going  to 
let  Communist  China  in,  why  don't  you  kick 
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the  Soviet  Union  out?"  That's  a  logical 
question,  but  it's  a  usjless  question  because 
you  can't  kick  the  Soviet  Union  out. 

Mr.  Hiss  wrote  most  of  that  charter,  and  he 
got  it  fixed  in  such  i>  way  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can  veto  its  owa  expulsion. 

They  say,  "How  do  you  deal  with  Com- 
munist China  if  she  isn't  in?"  But.  how 
do  you  deal  with  her  if  she  is  in?  If  you 
bring  her  In,  she's  in  a  position  to  throw 
more  monkey  wrenches  into  the  machinery 
than  she  can  now,  and  you  can't  ever  get 
her  out  because  the  Soviet  Union  will  veto 
any  effort  to  expel  her. 

THREAT    POSED     BY    RED    CHINA 

So  it's  not  because  we  aren't  aware  of  the 
existence  of  Communist  China  or  because 
we're  hiding  our  heads  in  the  sand  or  try- 
ing to  pretend  it  isn't  there.  We're  acutely 
aware  of  what  It  Is  and  the  way  it  operates 
within  its  own  country  and,  even  worse,  the 
threat  it  poses  to  all  the  countries  around  it. 
We  are  aware  of  what  it  did  In  Korea,  of 
what  it  threatens  against  Formosa,  of  its 
threat  against  Laos  and  Vietnam,  of  what  it 
did  in  Tibet,  and  of  its  seizure  of  the  border 
stations  in  India,  so  that  it's  downhill  now, 
from  the  top  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
right  into  India. 

This  Is  part  of  a  world  program  which  the 
Communists  have  worked  out.  It's  really 
aimed  at  ourselves. 

Now  In  a  jungle  sort  of  a  world  survival 
depends  on  the  capacity  to  dislnguish  friend 
from  enemy.  And  the  very  fact  that  all 
Communist  organizations  are  working  day 
and  night  to  get  Red  China  in  ought  to  alert 
us  that  It  Isn't  going  to  be  in  our  interests. 
If  I  can't  find  out  from  my  own  Government 
what  our  country  ought  to  do,  I  try  to  find 
out  what  the  Communists  are  urging  us  to 
do,  and  then  at  least  I  know  what  we 
shouldn't  do.  Whatever  they  urge  us  to  do 
is  whatever  they  know  will  be  beneficial  to 
them. 

I  can  sum  it  up  by  saying  No.  1,  there's 
no  legal  reason,  no  legal  Justification,  for 
admitting  Communist  China.  You  have  to 
nullify  the  Charter  to  let  them  in. 

RED     CHINA     IS     DISQUALITIED     rOR     ADMISSION 
UNDER    PRESENT    U.N.    CHARTER 

Some  people  say  the  United  Nations  ought 
to  be  a  universal  organization  and  should 
let  everybody  In.  Maybe  it  ought  to  be; 
but  It  isn't  a  universal  organization. 
There  is  a  requirement  in  the  Charter  that 
a  country  must  meet  certain  conditions  in 
order  to  be  admitted.  It  can  be  expelled 
if  it  consistently  violates  the  principles. 

If  you  admitted  Communist  China,  you'd 
only  have  to  turn  around  and  try  to  expel 
her,  which  you  would  not  be  able  to  do 
unless  she  were  to  change  her  behavior.  It 
isn't  because  we're  stubbornly,  arbitrarily, 
rigidly,  blindly,  keeping  Red  China  out. 
She's  keeping  herself  out.  She  won't  qual- 
ify. 

Now,  if  they  want  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Charter  so  as  to  strike  out  all  the 
requirements  that  a  nation  refrain  from 
the  use  or  threat  of  force  in  international 
disputes,  and  so  on,  that  is  another  mat- 
ter. If  they  want  to  strike  this  out  and 
Just  say  that  who  or  whavcver  exists  as  a 
nation  or  that  all  four-legged  animals, 
whether  they're  wolves  or  sheep,  ought  to  be 
brought  into  the  flock  in  order  to  have 
good  relations,  then  let  them  do  that.  But 
don't  nullify  and  destroy  what  hope  there 
is  in  the  United  Nations  of  eventually  get- 
ting people,  by  and  large  to  respect  law  and 
order. 

Senator  Hruska.  Dr.  Judd,  Isn't  it  true 
that  back  In  1928,  I  believe  it  was,  the  Kel- 
logg Peace  Pact  was  signed  by  Russia,  and 
Russia  at  that  time  was  not  recognized 
by  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Judd.  That's  right. 


Senator  Hsttska.  They  were  able  to  cxDp- 
erate  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
without  that  formal  recognition. 

Dr.  Judd.  That's  right. 

Senator  Hruska.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  require  Red  China  to  show 
more  than  promises  that  she  will  no  loager 
engage  in  lawless  activity?  Shouldn't  we 
require  actual  proof  of  having  complied 
with  the  laws  of  the  organization? 

Dr.  Judd.  Anybody  that  takes  a  plecj  of 
paper  that  they  have  signed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  behavior  is  engaging  in  an  act  of 
self-deception,  and  we  love  pieces  of  psper. 
We  have  to  have  a  conference  to  get  a  piece 
of  paper.  We  get  a  piece  of  paper,  and  the 
Communists  get  a  piece  of  land.  We  then 
have  another  conference,  and  generally  we 
get  another  piece  of  paper,  and  they  get  an- 
other piece  of  territory.  The  time  has  come 
to  depend  upon  behavior.  There  is  no  legal 
reason.  There  is  no  moral  reason.  There  is 
no  practical  reason. 

DEMORALIZING     ETFECT     ON     FRIENDLY     NATIONS 

There  would  be  no  benefit  which  would 
come  from  admitting  Communist  China.  It 
would  strengthen  her.  It  would  demoralize 
a  lot  of  our  allies  and  our  friends  around  the 
world   who   are   already   shaky. 

We  sent  our  Vice  President  out  to  south- 
east Asia  to  tell  those  people,  "Buck  up. 
Don't  weaken  in  Laos  or  Thailand  or  Burma." 
TTien  we  ourselves  play  footsy  with  the  Com- 
munists. We  aren't  going  to  have  any  friends 
around  the  world  If  we  try  to  walk  both 
sides  of  the  street.  The  United  States  has 
got  to  stand  unashamedly  for  human  free- 
dom and  cannot  be  bolstering  and  assisting 
an  outfit  that  Is  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  human  freedom. 

CURRENT     RESOLUTIONS     PENDING     IN     CONGRESS 

Senator  Hruska.  I  know  there  Is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
another  resolution  which  will  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  it  opposes  the  recog- 
nition of  Red  China  and  the  admission  of 
Red  China  into  the  United  Nations.  I  under- 
stand that  there's  a  similar  resolution  pend- 
ing in  the   House. 

Dr.  Judd.  That's  right. 

Senator  Hruska.  It  will  be  submitted  In 
due  time,  and  you  folks  are  looking  at  and 
listening  to  two  Congressmen  whose  votes 
will  be  cast  in  favor  of  each  of  those  resolu- 
tions, I'm  sure.  I  dont  prestime  to  speak 
for  you.  Dr.  Judd,  but  I  know  how  you  voted 
before,  and  I  imagine  you'U  vote  that  way 
again. 

Dr.  Judd.  Yes.  I'm  the  author  of  the  reso- 
lution in  the  House. 

Senator  Hruska.  Then  you  are  pretty  sure 
to  vote  for  it. 

PRESIDENT     KENNEDY'S     rOREIGN     Am     PROGRAM 

Now,  let's  shift  our  conmients  briefly  to 
the  problem  of  foreign  aid,  I  know  you 
have  been  wrestling  with  the  authorization 
bill  in  your  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  refer  to  the  President's  message  on  for- 
eign aid  which  he  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  March.  In  his  message  he  refers  to 
foreign  aid,  as  "bureaucratlcally  fragmented, 
awkward  and  slow,  Its  administration  Is  dif- 
fused over  a  haphazard  and  Irrational  struc- 
ture covering  at  least  four  departments  and 
several  other  agencies."  And  he  speaks  of 
"uncertainty  and  declining  public  prestige" 
and  "the  fall  in  the  morale  and  efficiency  " 
of  employees,  and  so  on.  But  he  says  he 
is  going  to  change  all  this,  Dr.  Judd.  He 
says  he's  going  to  revamp  and  reorganize  it 
and  turn  foreign  aid  into  something  that's 
constructive  and  successful.  Do  those  words 
mean  anything? 

Dr.  Judd.  Well,  I've  heard  them  in  each  of 
the  14  years  that  we've  l>een  in  foreign  aid. 
Every  year  they  come  down  with  a  gimmick 
or  two,  and  they're  going  to  correct  this, 
that  or  the  other  thing.  And  always  their 
solutions  are  more  money  and  more  power, 
which  leads  to  more  bureaucratic  confusion. 


Senator  HBtrsKA.  Well,  Un't  the  President 
asking  for  more  money  this  time? 

Dr.  Judd.  Oh  yes.  A  much  larger  amount 
than  ever  before  and  on  a  longer  term  basis. 
He  wants  us  to  make  available  now,  Just  for 
loans,  up  to  fl  billion  $900  mllUon  every 
year  for  the  next  5  years  and  to  turn  it  over 
to  them  right  now. 

Senator  Hruska.  Turn  It  over  to  the 
administration. 

Dr.  Judd.  Turn  it  over  to  the  administra- 
tion. It  doesn't  come  back  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate.  We  don't  get  a  look  at  it.  Just 
give  it  to  them,  and  when  they  need  the 
money,  they  Just  have  to  go  down  to  the 
Treasury  and  sign  a  paper. 

Dr.  Judd.  Sign  a  paper  and  get  some  more 
papers  again. 

DCTTERING    ATTTTtTDES    TOWARD    rOEXIGN    AID 

Well,  the  foreign  aid  program  is  necessary 
In  my  opinion.  There  are  three  aUitudes 
you  can  take.  You  can  say,  "Look  at  all 
the  individual  projects  that  have  faUed; 
therefore,  we  should  scrap  the  program." 
This  would  Just  turn  the  world  over  to  our 
enemies,  and  we'd  stand  alone  In  no  time. 

There  are  others,  like  the  President,  who 
say  we  should  have  done  more.  That  would 
have  Increased  the  confusion  and  the 
Irritation. 

The  third  course  is  to  fir  it.  And  the 
best  way  to  fix  it  is  to  simplify  it.  Pull  it 
down  into  manageable  proportions. 

AMERICA'S  PAST  MISTAKES 

We  Americans  start  out  to  do  something, 
and  we  go  into  a  country  whose  main  needs 
are  agriculture.  But  we  give  it  the  full 
treatment.  If  there  needs  to  be  an  tigricul- 
tural  attach^,  we  send  an  air  attach^,  a 
commercial  attach^,  a  social  attach^,  a  cul- 
tural attach^,  and  an  educational  attach^. 
And  we  confuse  these  countries.  We  des- 
cend upon  them,  and  In  our  desire  to  help 
we  crowd  them  to  the  point  where  they're 
more  mixed  up  than  they  were  before. 

I've  worked  as  a  missionary,  and  I  know 
that  if  you  do  things  simply  and  work  with 
people,  you  can  do  an  awful  lot  of  good,  and 
they'll  respond  to  you.  But  if  you  go  in  and 
crowd  them  and  tell  them  how  to  do  it,  you 
have,  what  I  call,  the  imperialism  of  effi- 
ciency. We  expose  their  backwardness. 
We  embarrass  them  In  their  own  communi- 
ties. 

In  Burma,  some  years  ago,  they  asked  us 
to  get  out,  and  I  asked  them,  "Why?  What 
have  we  done  wrong?"  They  said,  "Well, 
you  Americans  are  so  aggressively  friendly. 
If  you  dldnt  know  all  of  the  answers,  If 
once  In  a  while  there  was  some  place  where 
we  could  help  you  instead  of  you  always  tell- 
ing us,  we'd  be  much  more  likely  to  go  along." 

Now  In  the  world  today,  there  are  a  lot  of 
countries  which  simply  cant  make  It  with- 
out assistance.  But  the  President  shouldn't 
urge  us  to  do  so  much  and  on  such  a  vast 
basis. 

Without  the  control  of  the  Congress  it 
confuses  and  mixes  up  our  own  economy 
here  at  home  and  curbs  balance  of  payments 
around  the  world.  It  confuses  and  causes 
more  Irritation  in  some  areas  than  It  does 
good.  The  thing  to  do  Is  to  fix  the  pro- 
gram. 

Overall  it's  succeeded  in  that  It's  kept 
two-thirds  of  the  world  free.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  we've  got  to  Improve  it. 
And  the  way  to  Improve  It  Is  not  to  make 
it  bigger  and  more  scattered. 

Senator  Hruska:  Well,  those  countries 
aren't  the  only  ones  who  are  confused  and 
overwhelmed.  We  In  the  Congress  are  too. 
I  hope  we  can  get  some  sense  Into  the  pro- 
gram. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Jttdd,  for  ap- 
pearing on  this  program  with  me. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, July  23,  over  a  number  of  radio 
stations  throughout  the  country,  two  of 
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let  Communist  China  In,  why  don't  you  kick 


Dr.  JvTDD.  That's  right. 


which  leads  to  more  bureaucratic  confusion,     stations  throughout  the  country,  two  of 
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our  colleagues,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  MiLLXK]  and  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  SPAniocAif]  ap- 
peared on  the  CBS  program  entitled 
"The  Leading  Question." 

Mr.  Paul  Niven,  the  moderator  of  the 
program,  asked  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators how  they  thought  our  country 
could  best  meet  the  Berlin  crisis.  Their 
opinions  and  views  are  well  worth  con- 
sidering. 

For  example,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  states  quite 
frankly  that  the  administration's  posi- 
tion was  and  is  that  the  United  States 
will  not  back  down  regarding  our  rights 
in  that  area  of  the  world. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
MiLLXKl  believes  that  we  ought  to  make 
clear  that  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  signs  an 
independent  treaty  with  East  Germany, 
that  at  that  very  instant  he  will  see  his 
embassies  and  embassies  of  the  bloc 
countries,  the  consulates  and  delega- 
tions, either  closed  down  completely,  or 
at  least  reduced  to  a  skeleton  force. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  adds 
that  in  such  a  situation  no  trade  should 
be  carried  on  with  the  bloc  countries  or 
with  Soviet  Russia  and  that  foreign  aid 
to  countries  that  carry  on  such  trade 
with  those  countries  be  stopped. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  this  CBS  radio  program,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

How  Can  thk  UwrrED  Statks  Best  Mxrr  thi 
Thxiat   Df    Berlin? 

Paul  Nlven  (moderator).  House  Speaker 
Sam  RATBtTRN.  referring  to  the  Berlin  crisis, 
said  the  other  day  that  Western  civilization 
la  threatened  as  never  before.  This  week, 
the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Prance  re- 
jected Khrushchev's  latest  demands  for  a 
German  settlement  on  Soviet  terms  and  for 
the  transformation  of  Berlin  into  a  so-called 
free  city.  Meanwhile,  the  executive  branch 
of  Oovemment  is  considering  various  emer- 
gency measures  with  which  to  meet  the  crisis. 
Our  guests  today  are  Democratic  Senator 
John  Sparkman  of  Alabama  and  Republican 
Senator  Jack  Mn.Lia  of  Icwa.  Gentlemen, 
our  leading  question  is :  "How  can  the  United 
States  best  meet  the  threat  In  Berlin?"  Sen- 
ator Sparkmam. 

Senator  Spauu£an.  Well,  I  think  that  our 
position  has  been  made  quite  clear.  I  think 
President  Kennedy  made  it  clear  to  Khru- 
shchev when  they  held  their  conference.  I 
tMnlc  the  latest  note  that  has  gone  out  has 
made  the  poeitlon  of  the  Western  Powers 
quite  clear.  And  I  think  that  poeitlon  is 
that  we  are  not  going  to  back  down.  And, 
as  Speaker  Ratburn  so  weU  said,  that  If 
there  is  force,  we  shall  have  to  meet  it  with 
force.  , 

Senator  Mn^LSa.  I  think  flitst  that  we 
should  state  our  resolve.  Oiu^  resolve  to 
maintain  our  rights  In  West  Berlin  and  also 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  our  allies  and  the 
freedom  of  the  people  in  Western  Germany 
aiKt  in  West  Berlin.  In  order  to  deter  aggres- 
sion— there's  an  old  saying  that  the  ratio  of 
deterrence  la  dependent  upon  the  capabiUty 
times  the  resolve.  And  if  our  resolve  Is  zero, 
there  will  naturally  be  no  capability  or  no 
product  of  deterrence.  So  we  mtist  have  re- 
solve. In  order  to  maintain  the  resolve  and 
In  order  to  get  the  Idea  across  to  Khrushchev 
that  we  have  the  resolve,  first,  we  have  to 


state  our  resolve.  I  think  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  done  a  very  fine  Job 
of  doing  so.  Particularly  when  he  put  it  on 
the  basis  of  a  moral  and  a  political  obliga- 
tion. But  beyond  that,  certain  actions  are 
necessary.  Those  actions  could  be  categor- 
ized In  terms  of  military  actions,  or  in  terms 
of  political -economic  actions.  And  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  first  thing  we  should  do  in 
order  to  give  substance  to  our  resolve  that 
has  been  so  excellently  stated  is  to  take 
certain  political-economic  actlon.s  which  will 
make  very  clear  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  we 
do  have  the  resolve. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  I  wonder  if  you  could  outline 
those  actions  briefly,  Senator  Miller,  and  see 
if  Senator  SPARKMA^r  aerees  with  them. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  for  one  thing,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  make  clear 
that  If  Mr.  Khrushchev  signs  an  Independent 
treaty  with  East  Germany,  that  at  that  very 
Instant  he  will  see  that  his  emb.issies  and 
the  embassies  of  the  b'.oc  countries,  the  con- 
sulates, delegations,  will  eitlier  be  closed 
down  completely,  or  at  le;ist  reduced  to  a 
skeleton  force.  That  no  trade  will  be  carried 
on  with  bloc  countries  or  with  Soviet  Russia, 
that  foreign  aid  to  countries  that  carry  on 
such  trade  with  those  countries  will  be 
stopped  at  the  very  Instant  that  he  exer- 
cises this  overt  act  of  signing  an  Independent 
treaty  in  violation  of  obligations  that  have 
been  long  standing  with  East  Germany. 

Senator  Spahkman.  Well,  I  would  not  ad- 
vocate that,  simply  as  a  matter  of  ticilng. 
I  think  the  thing  for  us  to  remember,  that 
signing  the  peace  treaty  with  East  Germ:iny 
and  trying  to  set  East  Germany  up  as  a 
separate  and  independent  government,  is  not 
the  act  of  war.  The  act  of  war  cumes.  or  the 
thing  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
against,  is  when  there  Is  interference  with 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  that  we — the 
United  States  and  the  Western  Powers — 
have,  both  in  West  Berlin  and  In  West  Ger- 
many. And  that's  when,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  this  overt  action  would  be  taken,  be- 
cause— let  me  say — now  I  may  be  way  out  in 
left  field  on  this  thought — but  I  dont  be- 
lieve that  Khrushchev  is  prepared  to  fight 
over  Berlin.  My  own  feeling  is — and  again 
this  is  my  own  personal  opinion — that  botli 
East  Berlin  and  East  Germany  are  an  eco- 
nomic drag  on  Khrushchev  and  that  he 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  them.  And  I  don't 
believe  he's  going  to  back  up  East  Germany 
in  the  prevention  of  our  rights  in  West  Ber- 
lin and  West  Germany.  And  certainly,  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  in  the  event  he  should 
determine  to  back  them  up,  rather  than  the 
mere  signing  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Niven.  In  other  word.s,  we  don't  care 
who  stamps  our  papers  as  long  as  they  get 
stamped 

Senator  Sparkman.  Well,  no;  now  don't  go 
quite  that  far.  That's  all  right  so  far  as  in- 
spection is  concerned,  as  they  go  through. 
But  one  of  the  problems  connected  with  this 
Is  the  fact  that  he  is  attempting  to  estab- 
lish an  Independent  state  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  recognize.  But  again  I  say,  that 
that  Is  not  the  act  of  war.  The  act  of  war 
would  occvu:  when  interference  came  into 
our  ingress  and  egress  In  connection  with 
Berlin  and  the  occupation  rights  that  we 
and  Q\a  allies  have  in  both  West  Germany 
and  West  Berlin. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  let  me  say  first  of 
all,  that  I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend  from 
Alabama  knows  how  deeply  I  appreciate  his 
friendship  and  how  much  I  respect  his  opin- 
ions. But  I  do  think  that  this  draws  a  rather 
clearcut  line  between  our  views.  Senator 
Sparkm.^n  would  wait  for  an  overt  act  of 
war  before  certain  action  was  taken.  What 
I  envision  is  action  ahead  of  the  overt  act 
of  war.  preliminary  action.  We  know  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  given  threats  that  once 
he  signs  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  Ea.^it 
Germany,  the  next  step   will   be  to   let   the 


East  Germans,  of  course,  under  the  aura 
of  their  Independence  but  obviously  pur- 
suant to  the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin,  close 
down  the  access  routes.  So  I  think  what 
we  ought  to  do  Is  to  hit  at  the  very  first 
step  which  could  lead  to  the  overt  act  of 
war.  And  my  guess  is  that  if  we  have  the 
resolve  to  take  the  actions  that  I  men- 
tioned, to  tell  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  other 
interestei  countries  of  the  world  that  at 
the  Instant  he  signs  a  separate  treaty  with 
East  Germany  these  things  are  going  to  fol- 
low Just  like  night  follows  day,  that  we  will 
not  get  into  the  overt  act  of  war  which  I 
thiiik  Is  going  to  logically  follow,  inevitably 
follow,  becau.se  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said  it 
will. 

Mr.  Niven.  One  of  the  measures  you  sug- 
gest we  should  take  to  punish  him  is  to  stop 
aiding  the  other  Iron  Curtain  countries.  I 
would  like  to  digress  long  enough  to  ask  you 
whether  you  think  Klu-ushchev  likes  to  have 
the  United  States  help  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia, and  whether  it  would  really  be  pun- 
ishing him  to  stop? 

Senator  Miller.  Well.  I  haven't  seen  any 
outcries  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  or  other 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  against  our  action, 
so  I  Infer  they  are  not  unhappy  about  it. 

Mr.  Niven.  What  do  you  think.  Senator 
Sp.\rkman? 

Senator  Sparkman.  Well,  of  course.  It 
v.ould  be  mere  speculation.  My  guess  is 
that  Uiey  don't  want  any  business  dealings 
between  those  countries  and  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  let  us  remember  that 
"V'ugr)slavla  is  not  one  of  the  satellites.  She's 
been  quite  an  independent  nation  for  some 
time  now. 

Mr.  Niven.  Gentlemen,  do  you  feel  that  the 
President  lia.s  been  sufficiently  articulate  in 
explaining  the  crisis  to  the  American  people? 
t?nator  Sp.^rkman.  Well,  that  is  some- 
thing that  could  be  open  to  diverse  opinions. 
I  ihink  President  Kennedy  has  done  a  very 
'4ood  Jiib.  First  of  all,  remember,  before  he 
went  to  the  conference  with  Khrushchev  he 
addressed  a  Joint  session  of  Congress.  And 
that  amounted  to  an  address  to  the  world. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  made,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  a  television-radio  report  to  the 
c^in^ry.  He  has  Issued  statements.  The 
note  that  the  United  States  In  conjunction 
with  England  and  France,  sent  to  Khru- 
shchev has  been  made  public.  I  don't  see 
that  there  is  mtich  more  that  could  have 
been  done. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  in  aU  fairness,  of 
cotirse.  I  am  a  member  of  the  opposite  party, 
but  I  do  think  that  President  Kennedy  has 
cione  a  masterful  Job  of  stating  precisely 
what  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Is 
with  respect  to  our  rights  and  the  rights  of 
our  allies  in  Berlin.  I  don't  know  how  he 
can  make  it  any  clearer  or  more  articulate. 
And  1  think  that  the  policy  is  dead  right. 
It  ties  in  precisely  with  our  policy  which 
has  continued  down  through  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Truman.  But  your 
question,  Mr.  Nlven,  was,  Has  he  done  an 
adequate  Job  of  explaining  this  seriousness 
to  the  American  people?  There  are  two 
ways  of  explaining.  One  is  by  words  and  the 
other  is  by  deeds. 

I  think  his  words  have  been  excellent, 
but  I  gnther  from  the  feeling  of  people  I  talk 
to  out  in  my  own  State,  from  soundings  that 
one  receives  In  newspapers,  that  the  people 
do  not  have  the  feeling  of  urgency  or  seri- 
ousness which  conforms  to  the  words  of  the 
President.  And  I  don't  think  they  are  go- 
ing U)  have  that  feeling  as  long  as  there  is 
business  as  usual.  Our  economic  situation, 
our  standard  of  living,  our  actions  here  in 
V.'.ifhiiigton  are  as  usual,  carried  on  as 
though  there  were  no  crises  over  Berlin. 
Were  going  to  have  to  do  something,  I  think, 
to  tie  In  our  stated  policy  with  our  deeds. 
I  have  been  saying  from  the  beginning  of 
thl.'-,  .session  of  Congress,  that  we  should  put 
first  things  first.     That  we  should  give  the 
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highest  priority  to  our  national  defense  and 
second,  perhaps  our  foreign  aid,  and  that 
domestic  spending  programs,  desirable  as 
they  may  be,  should  be  given  lower  priority 
and  unless  we  have  enough  money  and 
enough  appropriations  and  enough  taxes  to 
meet  the  appropriations,  let  them  continue 
on  at  a  lower  level. 

Now  this  ties  in  precisely  with  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  called  for  in 
a  special  message  to  Congress  when  he  said. 
"I  ask  the  Congress  to  put  things  aside  which 
are  merely  desirable  in  favor  of  things  which 
are  absolutely  essential."  And  here  we  are 
now,  faced  now  with  a  foreign-aid  bill  call- 
ing for  the  expenditure  of  about  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  more  than  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  We  have  word  that  the 
Pentagon  is  considering  requesting  $2  to  $5 
billion  more  in  appropriations  for  national 
defense  and  we  are  already  $5  billion  in  the 
hole  for  this  current  fiscal  year,  largely  due 
to  nondefense  spending  measures  that  have 
been  requested  or  enacted  by  Congress.  And 
I  say  to  you  then,  unless  we  stop  this  busi- 
ness as  usual,  were  not  going  to  persuade 
the  people  back  home  that  the  urgency  Is 
In  the  same  degree  that  the  words  of  the 
President  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  are  saying  it  is. 

Mr.  Niven.  Now,  Senator  Sparkman.  is  a 
southern  Senator  going  to  defend  the  New 
Frontier  against  this  Republican? 

Senator  Sparkman.  Well,  I  don't  agree 
with  everything  that  my  friend  has  said 
regarding  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
*5  billion  deficit  he  refers  to  results  largely 
from  the  step-up  In  defense  spending  and 
some  Increase,  not  a  great  increase,  in  the 
foreign  bill  over  what  President  Eisenhower 
had  budgeted.  And  remember  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  budget.  If  you  leave  off  the 
Increased  revenues  that  were  requested  from 
increased  postal  rates  and  the  other  in- 
creased taxes  that  he  proposed,  would  have 
been  a  deficit.  Now,  our  deficit  is  larger.  I 
do  not  believe  there  has  been  an  appreciable 
step-up  in  spending  on  the  domestic  front. 
I  think  Congress  has  done  a  pretty  good  Job. 
I  think  the  President  has  done  a  pretty  good 
Job  in  stating  the  priorities  and  in  establish- 
ing the  priorities.  Certainly,  national  de- 
fense, space — remember,  we  have  strongly 
stepped  up  the  space-exploration  program — 
and  the  Increase  that  my  friend  spoke  of  in 
foreign  aid  represent  the  principal  Increases 
that  have  been  made  during  this  Congress. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  the  trouble  Is — and 
the  good  Senator  from  Alabama  knows — the 
trouble  is  the  administration  and  the  leaders 
in  Congress  have  not  yet  come  up  with  in- 
creased revenue-raising  proposals  in  the  form 
of  Increased  taxes  which  will  anywhere  near 
match  the  severe  deficit  that  is  staring  us 
in  the  face.  Now  this  point  Is  made.  The 
answer  is:  Well,  we  can't  get  the  postal  rate 
increase.  Well,  of  course,  the  Republicans 
are  not  exactly  in  control  of  the  commit- 
tees or  in  the  control  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  postal  rate  increases,  and  I 
recognize  that  some  members  of  my  party 
have  been  voting  against  the  proposed  postal 
rate  Increases,  Just  like  some  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  have  been  doing.  But  even 
if  they  got  together  and  passed  the  postal 
rate  Increase  bill,  that  would,  as  I  under- 
stand, amount  to  about  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars,  which  is  not  going  to  come 
anywhere  near  to  satisfying  a  $5  billion 
V.  deficit.  So  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going 
*  to  have  to  do  something  to  make  clear  to 
people  that  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
a  need  for  sacrifice.  Now,  there  are  only  one 
of  two  ways  of  doing  it.  One  is  to  say  to 
the  people  you  are  going  to  have  to  pull  in 
your  belts  and  not  take  as  much  domestic 
spending  as  you  would  like  to  have,  even  if 
it  Is  desirable,  in  favor  of  the  more  urgent 
national  defense  and  foreign-aid  proposals; 
or  the  other  is  you  are  going  to  have  to  put 
your  hand  in  your  pocket  a  little  deeper  and 


come  up  with  some  more  taxes.  One  of  the 
two  is  going  to  be  necessary.  And  I  don't 
see  anything  on  the  horizon  right  now  that 
indicates  that  this  Is  going  to  come  out  of 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Senator  Sparkman.  May  I  say  to  that,  that 
again,  I  thirk.  it  is  a  matter  of  timing.  We 
know  there  is  talk  of  calling  up  of  Reserves 
and  National  Guard,  and  my  guess  is  that  if 
we  go  to  the  point  of  partial  mobilization 
there  may  very  well  be  some  recommenda- 
tions for  Increased  taxes. 

Mr.  Niven.  Are  you  in  favor  of  partial  mo- 
bilization. Senator? 

Senator  Sparkman.  If  the  President  and 
his  advisers  deem  It  wise,  I  certainly  would 
support  it  without  question.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  perhaps  it  might  be  a  very 
good  thing  at  this  time.  I  think  the  only 
difference  between  me  and  my  friend  Jack 
Miller  Is  that  he  apparently  would  advocate 
a  crash  program  now.  And  I  say  that  we 
ought  not  to  move  Into  a  condition  of  panic 
on  this  thing.  We  ought  to  go  along  for  the 
time  being  on  the  assumption  that  we  may 
be  able  to  work  this  thing  out.  but  be  pre- 
pared for  that  crash  program  when  the  time 
comes.  And  I  think,  since  It  does  take  time 
to  condition  a  reserve  and  national  guard 
divisions,  it  might  very  well  be  good  to  have 
that  partial  mobilization. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  not  at  all  in  favor  of  a  crash  program. 
In  fact.  I  am  in  favor  of  uncrashing  some  of 
the  crash  programs  on  the  domestic  front 
that  this  administration  has  requested. 
We've  received  innumerable  messages,  all 
during  this  session,  great  sense  of  urgency 
behind  them,  crash  programs  for  depressed 
areas  legislation,  crash  programs  for  Federal 
aid  to  education,  crash  programs  for  hous- 
ing, crash  programs  for  many,  many  things. 
And  I  am  not  In  favor  of  them.  In  fact. 
I  am  in  favor  of  either  eliminating  them  or 
greatly  reducing  them. 

What  I'm  in  favor  of  is  action  which  is  not 
what  I  would  call  a  crash  program  of  do- 
mestic activity,  but  a  crtish  program  of 
political-economic  steps.  At  least,  in  the 
nature  of  an  ultimatum  to  our  Soviet  ad- 
versaries indicating  that  if  they  take  certain 
action  it's  going  to  be  followed  by  certain 
political-economic  results.  Now  I  recognize 
that  these  results  would  be  rather  dlflScult 
for  some  p)eople;  it  would  lead  to  hardship. 
But  I  think  we  had  better  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  if  we  are  not  willing  to  bear  up 
with  these  Inconveniences,  If  our  allies  and 
other  interested  nations  are  not  willing  to 
close  off  foreign  trade  with  the  Soviets  when 
they  take  certain  action,  I  must  say  I  do 
not  think  we  or  our  allies  are  going  to  have 
the  will  power  and  the  resolve  necessary  to 
employ  military  forces,  and  Mr.  Khrushchev 
knows  this.  Now  this  is  one  reason  why  I 
am  opposed  to  even  a  partial  mobilization 
at  this  time. 

I  say  let's  put  first  things  first.  Let's 
come  up  with  the  ideas  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed. For  example,  another  thing  we 
might  do  is  to  pull  out  dependents  of  mil- 
itary personnel  and  other  U.S.  personnel  In 
Western  Em-ope  because  If  we  bring  in  up 
to  a  million  national  guardsmen  and  reserves 
to  fight  a  conventional  war,  we  are  not  going 
to  fight  any  conventional  war  with  these  per- 
sonnel there.  Let's  take  them  out.  Let  Mr. 
Khrushchev  have  the  ultimatum  of  what 
will  follow  if  he  signs  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany  and  then  we  might  talk 
about  partial  mobilization. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Well,  I  Just  don't 
agree  with  Senator  Miller  on  that.  I  think 
that  It  is  very  well  to  have  the  partial 
mobilization  at  this  time  because  of  the 
time  element  Involved  In  getting  them 
ready.  When  I  spoke  of  these  crash  pro- 
grams, I  had  In  mind,  for  instance,  the 
levying  of  special  taxes  at  this  time  as  if  a 
war  were  certain.  That  Is  not  the  pt.ttern 
we  ordinarily  follow.     We  wait  until  it  be- 


comes a  certainty  and  then  we  levy  the  tax 
in  order  to  carry  the  burden.  I  dont  think 
we  ought  to  assume  that  war  Is  certain  on 
the  Berlin  situation.  I  think  Instead  we 
ought  to  assume  that  this  thing  is  going  to 
be  worked  out.  My  own  personal  opinion 
is  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  not  going  to  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  a  war  over  this  Berlin  ques- 
tion. I  don't  believe  he  wants  to.  And  as 
I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  think  he  wants 
to  get  rid  of  East  Berlin  and  East  Germany 
so  far  as  the  Russian  economy  is  concerned. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  certainly  echo  the  sentiments  Just  now  ex- 
pressed by  my  able  colleague  from  Alabama. 
I  don't  think  that  there's  going  to  be  a  war 
on  Berlin  or  any  difficulty  provided — and 
this  is  the  all  Important  thing — provided 
we  have  the  resolve,  first,  and  second,  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  knows  that  we  have  the  re- 
solve. But  I  will  say  this,  there  will  be  a 
war  over  Berlin,  there  wUl  be  a  war  over 
many  other  areas  in  the  world  if  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  the  other  leaders  in  the  Kremlin 
miscalculate  because  we  have  not  manifested 
to  them  our  resolve.  This  is  what  led  to 
the  war  in  Korea,  of  course.  And  I  don't 
want  to  see  a  repetition  of  that.  Hindsight 
is  always  better  than  foresight,  but  if  we 
take  the  lesson  from  Korea  and  take  certain 
action  which  will  manifest  resolve,  effective 
resolve,  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  I  don't  think 
there  will  be  a  war  over  Berlin  and  I  think 
the  situation  will  be  resolved  through  ne- 
gotiation which  will  preserve  our  rights  and 
the  rights  of  the  Western  Allies  and  the 
rights  of  the   people  of  Berlin. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Well,  I  can't  take  Issue 
with  that.  That's  Just  what  I  have  been 
saying.  The  only  difference  is  that  I  think 
we  have  shown  that  resolve.  I  think  Mr. 
Klirushchev  knows  that  President  Kennedy 
means  what  he  says,  and  I  think  now  since 
the  note  has  gone  from  the  three  great 
powers,  other  occupying  powers,  I  think  he 
knows  that  the  Western  Powers  stand  with 
the  united  front. 

Mr.  Niven.  I  gather  neither 'of  you  sup- 
ports the  opinions  of  Walter  Lippmann  or 
Senator  Manstislo  that  we  should  negotiate 
with  an  aim  to  improving  our  situation  in 
Berlin. 

Senator  Millxr.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Llpp- 
mann's  article,  he  was  pKJinting  out  that  Sen- 
ator MANsriELo  had  opened  up  an  area  for 
discussion.  I  don't  think  that  a  free  city  of 
West  Berlin  is  the  answer  at  all.  I  think  it 
militates  against  the  self-determination  fea- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made.  I  do  think  that  under  more 
nearly  normal  conditions  there  might  be 
some  kind  of  a  negotiation  leading  to  some 
settlement  and  I  think  that  if,  if — and  I 
want  to  stress  that  if — if  we  coiild  assure 
complete  protection  of  the  situation,  it  would 
be  fine  to  have  Berlin  as  a  free  city.  But  I 
have  no  hope  of  that  being  accomplished. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
Joining  in  this  discussion  of  our  leading 
question 

TSE.  "WEST  BERLIN  ISSUE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  reasons  we  must  rem.ain  firm  on 
the  issue  of  West  Berlin — and  some  of 
the  reasons  I  hope  we  will  remain  firm 
there — were  touched  on  in  an  editorial  in 
the  July  13  edition  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspa- 
per. 

The  editorial  points  up,  for  example, 
the  vast  differences  in  economic  condi- 
tions between  East  and  West  Berlin. 

At  one  ix)int  the  editorial  states  : 

Nowhere  in  the  Communist  empire  is  there 
enough  to  eat,  ranging  from  scarcities  in 
central    European   countries   which   used    to 
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export  food,  to  famine  In  Red  China.  The 
commies  have  learned  to  produce  guns,  but 
not  butter,  or  decent  clothing,  or  housing. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  the  Com- 
munists are  dedicated  to  the  overthrow 
of  a  free  West  Berlin,  because  it  will  al- 
ways stand  as  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
bright  success  of  free  enterprise  and  the 
dingy  failure  of  the  Communistic  sys- 
tem of  collectivism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  4o  have 
printed  In  the  body  of  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  editorial  previ- 
ously referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ftltJTAI.    CONTSAST 

A  main  reason  for  heat  on  West  Berlin 
is  the  contrast  in  living  standards  between 
the  Conununlst  and  free  sections  of  that 
city.  If  Khrushchev  is  going  to  bury  us, 
he's  making  a  poor  start  in  his  East  Ger- 
man captive  state.  And  the  failure  is  there 
for  the  world  to  see,  through  this  rift  in  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Our  reporter,  EHckson  Preston,  noted  the 
contrast  in  a  cabled  article  this  week. 

West  Berlin:  "Shops  are  full  of  consumer 
goods,  and  the  people  have  money  to  buy 
them.  Everybody  has  a  job.  New  apart- 
ments are  growing  like  mushrooms.  Even 
factory  workers  for  the  first  time  are  able 
to  buy  cars,  refrigerators,  and  televisions." 

East  Berlin:  "Streets  are  still  rubble 
lined  (from  the  bombings  which  ended  16 
years  ago).  People  are  drab  and  Ulclad. 
HoiiBlng  is  shabby,  mostly  prewar  relics. 
Shops,  many  state-owned  are  virtually  empty. 
Churches  remain  ruins.  Pour  thousand 
Germans  are  still  fleeing  weekly  into  West 
Berlin." 

Butter,  bread,  and  potatoes  are  being  ra- 
tioned In  East  Germany.  Nowhere  in  the 
Communist  empire  is  there  enough  to  eat. 
ranging  from  scarcities  in  central  European 
countries  which  used  to  export  food,  to 
famine  in  Red  China.  The  commies  have 
learned  how  to  produce  guns,  but  not  butter, 
or  decent  clothing,  or  housing. 

Communist  fever  over  West  Berlin  gives 
the  Ue  to  the  big  talk  about  peaceful  co- 
existence and  economic  competition  between 
the  two  systems.  They  have  been  unable 
to  compete  and.  while  West  Berlin  lives,  will 
be  unable  to  conceal  their  failure.  Hence 
the  resort  to  threat  of  arms,  the  traditional 
reaction  of  the  bully,  anywhere. 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

Mr.  LAU3CHE.  Mr.  President,  by 
proclamation  of  President  Kennedy  last 
week  was  designated  as  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out,  except 
briefly,  the  strategic  importance  of  these 
captive  nations  to  our  own  security  in- 
terests. In  recent  weeks  news  reports 
have  indicated  that  all  is  not  well  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Pood  shortages  and 
a  current  of  discontent  are  making  the 
Soviet  masters  uncertain,  and  the  na- 
tions oppressed  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly restive  under  the  Kremlin  yoke. 

In  this  day  of  increased  international 
tension  and  strain,  we  must  again  repeat 
our  American  belief  that  nations  and 
peoples  have  the  divine-given  right  of 
self-determination  in  government. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  if  free  elections 
were  permitted  in  the  captive  nations, 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  boast  that  commu- 
nism Is  the  "wave  of  the  future"  could 
be  soundly  proved  false. 


It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  our  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  UJf.  and  elsewhere,  will 
continue  to  urge  free  elections  for  all  na- 
tions as  provided  in  the  World  War  n 
peace  treaty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  539,  Sen- 
ate bill  1643,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  1643)  to  improve  and  protect  farm 
prices  and  farm  income,  to  increase 
farmer  participation  in  the  development 
of  farm  programs,  to  adjust  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  line  with  the 
requirements  therefor,  to  improve  dis- 
tribution and  expand  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  liberalize  and  ex- 
tend farm  credit  services,  to  protect  the 
interest  of  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reE>orted  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
"th.it  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961'. " 

TITLE  I SirppLT  ADJUSTMENT  AND  PRICE 

STABILIZATION 

Sec.  101.  Tills  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Agricultiiral  Enabling  Amendments  Act  of 
1961". 

Subtitle  A — Consultation  on  affricultural 
programs 

Sic.  102.  (ai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
I>rovlsion  of  law,  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  additional  leg- 
islative authority  is  necessary  to  develop  new 
agricultural  programs  involving  supply  ad- 
justments or  marketing  regulations  through 
marketing  orders,  marketing  quotas,  or  price 
support  programs  with  respect  to  any  agri- 
cultural commodity,  or  to  make  substantial 
revisions  in  any  existing  agricultural  legis- 
lation or  programs,  he  may  consult  and  ad- 
vise with  farmers,  farm  organizations,  and 
appropriate  commodity  organizations.  If  any. 
for  the  commodity  Involved,  to  review  the 
problems  involved,  the  need  for  new  legis- 
lation, and  the  provisions  which  should  be 
Included   In   any   such    proposed    legislation. 

(d)  In  addition,  whenever  and  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  such  action  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
consult  £ind  advise  with  any  person  or  group 
of  persons,  or  organizations,  including  farm- 
ers, handlers,  processors,  or  others  connected 
with  the  production,  processing,  handling. 
or  use  of  the  commodity  Involved,  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  invohed  and  need 
for  legislation  and  the  provlsloiis  which 
should  be  included  in  any  such  proposed 
legislation. 

(c)  In  order  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  be  assured  of  being  able  to  obtain 
the  advice  of  any  such  person  or  organiza- 
tion, he  is  authorized,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  action  necessary,  to  pay  for  each 
day's  attendance  at  meetings  and  wliile 
traveling  to  and  from  such  meetings,  trans- 
portation expenses  and  a  per  diem,  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  in  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949  for 
Federal  employees.  No  salary  or  other  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid. 


Sec.  103.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
after  such  consultation  and  receipt  of  such 
advice  as  provided  in  section  102  of  this 
Act,  determines  that  additional  legislative 
authority  Is  necessary  to  develop  agricultural 
programs  involving  supply  adjustments  or 
marketing  regulations  through  the  use  of 
marketing  orders,  marketing  quotas  or  price- 
support  programs,  he  shall  formulate  specific 
recommendations  in  the  form  of  proposed 
Ipglslation  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  together  with  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  purpose  and  need  for  such  pro- 
posed  legislation. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  other  provision  of 
law  or  to  establish  or  consult  with  advisory 
committees. 

Subtitle  B — 1962  wheat   program 

Sec.  ill.  Section  334  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  (1)  after  (c)  end  add- 
ing a  new  subparagraph  (2)  following  sub- 
paragraph  (c)(1)    to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  each  old  or  new  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  national 
acreage  allotment  of  fifty-five  million  acres 
shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum.  In  the 
event  notices  of  farm  acreage  allotments  for 
the  1962  crop  of  wheat  have  been  mailed  to 
farm  operators  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  subparagraph  (2),  new  notices  show- 
ing the  required  reduction  shall  be  mailed 
to  farm  operators  as  soon  as  practicable." 

Sec  112.  (a)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
item  ( 1 1  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (T  U.S.C.  1340(1)  ),  the 
following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  1962 
crop  of   wheat: 

"(1)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  Is  In  effect  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1962,  farm  marketing  quotas 
shall  be  In  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat  which 
is  normally  harvested  in  1962.  The  farm 
marketing  quota  for  such  crop  of  wheat  shall 
be  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
less  the  farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm 
marketing  excess  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  twice  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established  for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  crop  unless  the  producer,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  within  the  time  prescribed 
therein,  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  the  actual  production  of  such  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such  actual  pro- 
duction Is  so  established,  the  farm  market- 
ing excess  shall  be  such  actual  production 
less  the  actual  production  of  the  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment  based  upon  the  average 
yield  per  acre  for  the  entire  1962  wheat  acre- 
age on  the  farm:  Provided,  however,  That 
the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  not  be 
larger  than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual 
production,  so  eftabllshed,  exceeds  the 
normal  production  of  the  farm  wheat  acre- 
age allotment." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Item  (2)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340(2)), 
the  rate  of  penalty  on  wheat  of  the  1962 
crop  shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1,  1962. 

(c)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  Item  (3) 
of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340(3)),  the  follow- 
ing provisions  shall  apply  to  the  1962  crop 
of  wheat: 

"(3)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  wheat 
shall  be  regarded  as  available  for  marketing, 
and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  amount  or 
amounts  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  shall  be  computed  upon  twice  the 
normal  production  of  the  excess  acreage.    If 
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the  farm  marketing  excess  so  computed  Is 
adjusted  downward  on  the  basis  of  actual 
production  as  heretofore  provided  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fonount  of  the  penalty  or 
storage  computed  on  the  basis  of  twice  the 
normal  production  and  as  computed  on 
actual  production  t  hall  be  returned  to  or  al- 
lowed the  producer  or  a  corresponding  ad- 
justment made  In  the  amount  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Secretary  if  the  producer  elects 
to  make  such  delh  ery.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  under  which  the  farm  mar- 
keting excess  of  v.-heat  for  the  farm  shall 
be  store*  or  delivered  to  him.  Upon  failure 
to  store,  or  dellvc;r  to  the  Secretary,  the 
farm  marketing  excess  within  such  time  as 
may  be  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Se<;retary  the  penalty  com- 
puted as  aforesalil  shall  be  paid  by  the 
producer.  Any  wh"at  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary hereunder  shill  become  the  property  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Secretary  lor  relief  purposes  in  the 
United  States  or  foreign  countries  or  in  such 
other  manner  as  he  shaU  determine  will 
divert  it  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce." 

(d)  Item  (7)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1340(7)  ) ,  is  amenc  ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  A  farm  ma-keting  quota  on  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  actual  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  of  such  crop  does  not  ex- 
ceed 15  acres:  Provided,  however.  That  a 
farm  marketing  quota  on  the  1962  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  ai)plicable  to  any  farm  on 
which  the  acreage  of  wheat  exceeds  the 
smaller  of  (1)  13..'>  acres,  or  (2)  the  highest 
number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  wheat 
on  the  farm  for  harvest  In  any  of  the  calen- 
dar years  1959,  19'50.  or  1961." 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  335  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1336(d)),  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed effective  wi  h  the  1962  crop  of  wheat. 

(f)  Section  336  of  the  Agrrlcultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  l'J38,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1336),  Is  amende<I  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folIowi^g:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  hei  eof ,  farmers  who  have  not 
produced  in  excesE  of  13.5  acres  of  wheat  in 
at  least  one  of  tht;  years  1959,  1960,  or  1961 
shall  not  be  entltlid  to  vote  In  the  referen- 
dum conducted  with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  fir  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1962." 

Sec.  113.  Price  support  for  the  1962  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  mede  available,  as  provided 
in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  except  that  price  support 
shall  be  made  avaiable  only  to  cooperators, 
only  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing 
area,  and  if  marke(Jng  quotas  are  In  effect 
for  the  1962  crop  )f  wheat,  wheat  of  such 
crop  shall  be  eligible  for  price  support  only 
if  the  producers  on  the  farm  on  which  the 
wheat  Is  produced  participate  In  the  special 
1962  wheat  program  formulated  under  sec- 
tion 114  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  114.  (a)  If  marketing  quotas  are  In 
effect  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat,  prcxlucers 
on  any  farm  In  the  commercial  wheat-pro- 
ducing area  shall  be  entitled  to  payments  de- 
termined as  provide*  1  In  subsection  (b)  upon 
compliance  with  th?  conditions  hereinafter 
prescribed : 

(1)  Such  prcxlucers  shall  divert  from  the 
production  of  wheal  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  either  (1)  10  per  centum  of  the 
highest  actual  acrefge  of  wheat  planted  on 
the  farm  for  harvest  in  any  of  the  years 
1959,  1960.  or  1961 :  Frovided.  That  such  acre- 
age in  each  of  such  years  did  not  exceed  15 
acres,  or  (11)  10  p?r  centum  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  fc  r  the  1962  crop  of  wheat 
which  would  be  l:i  effect  except  for  the 
reduction  thereof  ai;  provided  ir  ection  384 
(c)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  AdJ^  .ment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended 


(2)  In  1962,  such  diverted  acreaf:e  shall 
be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  Including 
summer  fallow   approved   by   the   Secretary. 

(3)  The  total  acreage  on  the  farm  in  1962 
devoted  to  soil -conserving  uses,  excluding 
the  acreage  diverted  as  provided  above  and 
acreage  diverted  under  the  special  l£t62  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains,  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  total  average  acn-eage  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  including  summer  fr.llow  on 
the  fnrm  in  1959  and  1960.  Certification  by 
the  producer  with  respect  to  such  acreage 
may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  compliance 
with  the  foregoing  provision  The  total  aver- 
age acreage  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses 
In  1959  and  1960  shall  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  for  abnormal  weather  co:-iditlons 
or  other  factors  affecting  production,  estab- 
lished crop-rotation  practices  on  the  farm, 
changes  In  the  constitution  of  the  farm, 
participation  In  other  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, or  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  release  reapportlon:nent  or 
preservation  of  history. 

(4)  If  the  diversion  of  acreage  Is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (l)(i)  of  this 
subsection  (a),  the  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in  1962  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  highest 
actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm 
for  harvest  in  any  of  the  years  1959.  1960, 
1961;  and  if  the  diversion  of  acreage  is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  ( 1 W 11 )  of 
this  subsection  (ai.  the  farm  shall  be  in 
compliance  with  the  1962  farm  wheat  acre- 
age allotment. 

(b)(1)  Upon  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ments which  shall  be  made  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  In  cash  or  wheat  equal 
to  40  per  centum  of  the  value,  at  the  basic 
county  support  rate  per  bushel  for  No.  1 
wheat  of  the  1961  crop  for  the  county  in 
which  the  farm  is  considered  as  being  lo- 
cated for  the  administration  of  farm  market- 
ing quotas  for  wheat  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  payment  rates  for  the  1962  special  wheat 
program  are  established,  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  between  the  national  support  rates 
for  the  1961  and  1962  crops,  of  the  number 
of  bushels  equal  to  the  adjtisted  yield  per 
acre  of  wheat  for  the  farm,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  diverted  acres. 

(2)  The  adjusted  yield  per  acre  of  wheat 
for  the  farm  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  adjusted  county 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  1959  and  I960 
crops  in  the  county  in  which  the  farm  is 
considered  as  being  located,  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  farm  compared  with  other 
farms  in  the  county  taking  into  account  spe- 
cial cultural  practices,  such  as  summer  fal- 
low or  irrigation,  normally  followed  The 
adjusted  county  average  yield  per  acre  shall 
be  the  country  average  for  1959  and  1960.  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  from  the  latest 
available  statistics  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  such  adjustments  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  take  into  account  abnormal 
factors  affecting  production. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  reg- 
ulations for  the  sharing  of  payments  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis.  The  medium  of  payment  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary.  If  pay- 
ments are  made  in  wheat,  the  value  of  the 
payments  in  cash  shall  be  converted  to 
wheat  at  the  market  price  of  wheat  as  de- 
termined by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Wheat  received  as  pasrment-in-klnd  may  be 
marketed  without  penalty  but  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  price  support. 

(c)(1)  Producers  who  divert  porejige  on 
the  farm  under  subsection  (a)  may  divert  ad- 
ditional acreage  on  the  farm  not  in  excess  of 
three  times  the  amount  diverted  under  sub- 
section (a) . 

(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  diverted  under  this  subsection 


(c)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  :  Pro- 
vided, That  (i)  60  pCT  centum  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  40  per  centum  in  computing  the 
amount  of  the  payment,  (U)  the  acreage  di- 
verted under  this  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
added  to  and  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a), 
and  (ill)  If  the  diversion  under  subsection 
(a)  is  made  pursuant  to  (1)  (i)  of  said  sub- 
section, the  actual  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  in  1962,  shaU  be  re- 
duced below  the  highest  actual  acreage  of 
wheat  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in 
any  of  the  years  1959,  1960,  or  1961.  by  the 
total  amount  of  acres  diverted  under  sub- 
rectlon  (a)  and  this  subsection  (d,  or,  if 
the  diversion  under  subsection  (a)  is  made 
pursuant  to  (l)(ii)  of  said  subsection,  the 
1962  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  shall  be  re- 
duced below  the  1962  farm  wheat  acreage 
allotment  by  the  amount  diverted  under  this 
subsection  (c) . 

(d)  Any  acreage  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  to  conservation  uses  for 
which  payment  is  made  under  the  program 
formulated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  acreage  diverted  to 
conservation  uses  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  any  other  Federal  program  except  that 
the  foregoing  shall  not  preclude  the  making 
of  cost-sharing  payments  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  or  the  Great 
Plains  program  for  conservation  practices 
c.irrled  out  on  any  acreage  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  under  the  program  formu- 
lated pursuant  to  this  section. 

^e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  adjust- 
ing any  payment  on  account  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  formulated  under  this  section. 

(f)  Not  to  exceed  60  per  centima  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  this  section  may 
be  made  In  advance  of  determination  of  per- 
formance. 

(g)  The  program  formulated  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  include  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions. In  addition  to  those  sjjecific^lly  pro- 
vided for  herein,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
are  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

( h )  Wheat  stored  to  avoid  or  p>06tpone  a 
marketing  quota  penalty  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  shall  not  be  released  from 
storage  for  underplantlng  based  upon  acre- 
age diverted  under  subsection  (a)  or  (o 
above,  and  in  determining  production  of  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  releas- 
ing wheat  from  storage  on  account  of  under- 
production the  normal  yield  of  the  diverted 
acres  shall  be  deemed  to  be  actual  production 
of   1962  wheat. 

( i  I  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(J)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  utilize  Its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
payments  authorized  herein  and  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  section  during  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1962.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary thereafter  to  pay  such  administrative 
expenses. 

Sec.  115.  Section  334(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  increased  aUotments  for  durum  wheat, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If,  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat. 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  acreage  allot- 
ments of  farms  producing  durum  wheat  are 
Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  prcxluction  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  durum  wheat  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand  therefor,  the  wheat  acreage 
allotment  for  such  crop  for  each  farm  located 
In  a  county  In  the  States  of  North  Dakota. 
Minnesota,     Montana.     South     Dakota,     and 
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California  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
county  which  (1)  Is  capable  of  producing 
durum  wheat,  and  (2)  has  produced  such 
wheat  for  commercial  food  products  during 
one  or  more  of  the  five  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  In  which  such  crop  Is 
harvested,  shall  be  increased  by  such  uni- 
form percentage  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
provide  for  such  quantity.  No  increase  shall 
be  made  under  this  subsection  in  the  wheat 
acreage  allotment  of  any  farm  for  any  crop 
if  any  wheat  other  than  durum  wheat  is 
planted  on  such  farm  for  .such  crop.  Any 
increases  in  wheat  acreage  allotments  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  =hall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  National.  State,  and  county  wheat 
acreage  allotments,  and  ruch  increases  shall 
not  be  considered  in  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  f;trm  allotments.  The 
provisions  of  paragraph  (6>  of  Public  Law 
74,  Seventy-seventh  Coni^rejs  (7  U.S.C.  1340 
(6)  ),  and  section  326(b)  of  this  Act.  relating 
to  the  reduction  of  the  storage  amount  of 
wheat  shall  apply  to  the  allotment  for  the 
farm  established  without  regard  to  this  sub- 
section and  not  to  the  increased  allotment 
under  this  subsection.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section the  term  'durum  wheat'  means 
durum  wheat  (class  lit  other  than  the 
varieties  known  as  'Golden  Ball'  and  'Peliss'. 
Any  farm  receiving  an  increased  allotment 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support, 
or  permitted,  to  participate  in  the  special 
1962  wheat  program  formulated  under  sec- 
tion 114  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of   1961." 

Subtitle  C — 1962  feed  grain  program 
Sec  121.  Section  105(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  : 

"(3)  The  level  of  price  support  for  the 
1962  crop  of  corn  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine.  Price  support  for 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley  shall  be 
made  available  on  not  to  exceed  the  normal 
production  of  the  1962  acreage  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and  barley  of  each  eligible  farm 
based  on  its  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
1959  and  1960  crop  acreage. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the 
1962  crop  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  that 
the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  special 
agricultural  conservation  program  for  1962 
for  corn  and  grain  sorghums  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  (except  in 
the  case  of  &  producer  of  malting  barley  as 
hereinafter  described)  shall  not  knowingly 
devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in 
excess  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  barley  In  1959  and  1960.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  require  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  price  support  on  the  1962  crop  of 
barley  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in 
the  special  agricultural  conservation  program 
for  1962  for  barley  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  shall  not  knowingly 
devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  average 
acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  in  1959  and  1960:  Provided. 
That  no  producer  of  malting  barley  shall  be 
required  to  participate  In  the  special  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  for  1962  for 
barley  If  such  producer  has  previously  pro- 
duced a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants 
barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest  in  1962,  and  does  not  knowingly 
devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  average 
acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  in  1959  and  1960." 

Src.  122.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 


"(1)    The    Stcretary    shall    fc -muUite    and 
carry  out  a  sp«cial  agricultural  conservation 
program   for  1!)62,   without  regard   to  provi- 
sions which  wculd  be  applicable  to  tlie  regu- 
lar agricultura.  conservation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as    the    Secretary    determines,    conservation 
payments    in    amounts    determined    by    the 
Secretary  to  bt;  fair  and  reasonable  shall  be 
made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from 
the  productior   of  corn  and  gram  S'jrghums. 
and  barley.  re.spectively.  to  an  approved  con- 
servation   use    and    increase    their    average 
acreage  devoted   in   1959  and   1960   to  desig- 
nated soil  conserving  crops  or  practices  in- 
cluding summi^r  fallow  by  an  equal  amount: 
Provided.   Iioic'vpr.  That  any   producer   may 
elect  in  lieu  of  such  p  lyment  to  devote  such 
diverted  acreaf  e  to  ca.stor  beans,  guar  beans, 
safllower,  sunflower,  or  sesame,  if  designated 
by  the  Secreta  y.     In  order  to  b'.>  eliKible  for 
A  payment,   a    produi^er    (Other    than   a   pro- 
ducer of  main  ig  bariey  as  described  in  sec- 
tion   105(c)(4)    of    the    Agricultural   Act    of 
1949)    who  participates   in   the  special   a.-^rl- 
cultural    conservation    progr.im    of    1962    for 
corn   and   grain   sorghums   must   not  know- 
ingly devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  in  ex- 
cess of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on   the 
farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  lf>60.  and  a  pro- 
ducer who   particip.ues   in   the  .special  agri- 
cultural  conservation   program   for    1962    for 
barley  must  not  knowingly  devote  an  acre- 
age on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorgluims 
in  excess  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on 
the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  1959 
and  1960.     Such  .special  agricultural  conser- 
vation  program   shall   require    the   producer 
to  take  such  n-.easures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acre- 
age  free   from    insects,    weed?,    and    rodents. 
The  acreage  elUible  for  payments  in  cash  or 
in  an  equivalent  amount  in  kind  under  such 
conservation    p-ogram    .shall    he    an    acreage 
equivalent  to  20  per  crnrum  of  the  average 
acreage  on    the   farm  jjla.nted    to   corn    and 
grain  sorghum.^    or  barley,  in  the  crop  years 
1959  and  1960.    Such  paymenU  in  cash  or  in 
kind  at  the  basic  county  support  rate  for  the 
1961  crop  in  effect  at  the  time  payment  rates 
for  the  special  feed  grain  program  for   1962 
are     establishec,     adjusted     to     reflect     any 
changes  between  the  national  support  rates 
for  the  1961  and  1962  crops  may  be  made  on 
an  amount  of  tlie  commodity  not  in  excess  of 
50  per  centum  of  the  normal  production  of 
the  acreage  diverted  from  the  conimrxlity  on 
the  farm  based  on  It.s  adjusted  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop  acreage 
Payments  In  kind  only  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  diversion  of  up  to   (1)    an 
additional  20  per  centum  of  the  average  acre- 
age on  the  farm  planted  to  corn  and  grain 
sorghums,  or  barley,  in   the  crop  years   1959 
and  1960.  or  (iii    such  additional  acreage  as 
will   bring   the   total   diverted   acreage   to  20 
acres,    whichever    is    greater.     Payments    in 
kind    on    such    additional    acreage    may    be 
made  at  the  basic  county  support  rate  for 
the  1961  crop  in  effect  at  the  time  payment 
rates  for  the  special  feed  grain  program  for 
1962  are  established,  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
changes  between  the  national  support  rates 
for  the  1961  and  1962  crops  on  an  amount  of 
corn  and  grain  sorghums,  or  barley,  not  in 
excess  of  60  per  centum  of  the  normal  pro- 
duction   of    the    acreage    divested    from    the 
commodity  on  the  farm  based  on  its  adjusted 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  1959  and  1960 
crop   acreage.     Tlie  adjusted   yield   per   acre 
for    the    farm    shall    be    determined    by    the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  adjusted  county 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  1959  and  1960 
crops   in  the   county   in   which   the    farm   is 
considered   .as   being  located,   and    the   pro- 
ductivity of  the  farm  compared  with  other 
farms   in    the   county,   taking   into  account 
special  cultural  practices,  such  as  summer 
fallow  or  irrigation,  normally  followed      The 
adjusted  county  average  yield  per  acre  shall 
be  the  county  average  for  1959  and  1960,  as 


determined  by  the  Secretary  from  the  latest 
available  statistics  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  such  adjustments  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  take  into  account  abnormal 
factors  affecting  production.  The  Secretary 
may  make  such  adjustments  in  acreage  for 
the  1959  and  1960  crop  years  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  fac- 
tors affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop  rota- 
tion practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography 
The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  in  ad- 
vance of  determination  of  performance. 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  16(d).  Obligations  may  be  in- 
curred in  ad'.ance  of  approprlatioiis  therulor 
and  the  Comm<jdity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  advance  from  its  capital  funds 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  connection  with 
such  program  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962.  and  to  p:iy  such  costs  as  may 
be  Incurred  in  carrying  out  section  123  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961 

'  (3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations fi.r  the  sharing  i.f  payments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in 
keeping   with   existing   contracts   " 

.Sec.  123.  Payments  In  cash  shall  be  made 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  pay- 
ments in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
Issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem 
for  feed  grains  and.  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the 
producer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certifi- 
cates at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  special  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  1962  authorized  by  this  Act.  In  the 
case  of  any  certificate  not  presented  for  re- 
demption within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of 
Its  Issuance,  reasonable  costs  of  storage  and 
other  carrying  charges,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  for  the  period  beginning  thirty 
days  after  its  issuance  and  ending  with  the 
date  of  Its  presentation  for  redemption  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  certificate 
Sec.  124.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  may  place  such 
limits  on  the  extent  that  producers  may  par- 
ticipate m  the  special  feed  grain  conserva- 
tion program  for  1962  authorized  by  this  Act 
as  he  determines  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster, or  In  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghums, or  barley. 

Subtitle  D — Marheting  orders 

Sec.  131.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
iis  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
a>nended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 »  Section  2  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (5)  reading  as 
follows : 

"i5)  Through  the  exercise  of  the  power 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  this  title,  to  continue  for  the  remain- 
der of  any  marketing  season  or  marketing 
year,  such  regulation'  pursuant  to  any  order 
as  will  tend  to  avoid  a  disruption  of  the  or- 
derly marketing  of  any  commodity  and  be  in 
the  public  Interest,  if  the  regulation  of  such 
commodity  under  such  order  has  been  Ini- 
tiated during  such  marketing  season  or  mar- 
keLing  year  on  the  basis  of  its  need  to  effec- 
tuate the  policy  of  this  title." 

(2)  Section  8a(5i  is  amended  to  re.\d  as 
follows: 

"(5)  Any  person  exceeding  any  quota  or 
allotment  fixed  for  him  under  this  title  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiue  and  any  other 
person  knowinsjly  participating  or  aiding  In 
the   exceeding  of   such   quota   or   allotment 


shall  forfeit  to  the  Unlt<'d  States  a  sum 
equal  to  the  value  of  such  excess  at  the  cur- 
rent market  price  for  such  commodity  at  the 
time  oi  violation,  M-hlch  forfeiture  shall  be 
recoverable  in  a  c  vll  suit  brought  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States." 

(3)  Section  8o(2)   is  amended — 

(a)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "applicable 
only  to"; 

(b)  by  Inserting  after  "grapefruit."  where 
It  first  appears  "cherries,  or  cranberries,"; 

(c)  by  striking  cut  "and  grap>efruit"  and 
inserting  "grapefruit,  cherries,  and  cranber- 
ries"; 

(d)  by  striking  out  "tobacco.";  and  "soy- 
beans."; and 

(e)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "; 
and  (B)  any  agricultural  commodity  (except 
cotton,  peanuts,  rl:e.  tobacco,  wheat,  corn, 
grain  sorghum.«,  oa:s.  barley,  rye.  sugarcane, 
sugarbeets,  wool,  mohair,  livestock  (but  net 
excepting  lambs) ,  soybeans,  cottonseed,  flax- 
seed, poultry  (but  not  excepting  turkeys i. 
eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  or 
freezing,  and  app.es  (but  not  excepting 
apples  produced  in  New  York,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermor  t,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  Michigan!  ),  or  any 
regional  or  market  ;lassiftcation  thereof,  not 
subject  to  orders  under  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, but  not  t;ie  products  (including 
canned  or  frozen  commodities  or  products) 
thereof.  No  order  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  eflectlve  as  to  cherries  or 
cranberries  for  canning  or  freezing  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcul  :ure  determines,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  required  findings  and  deter- 
minations, that  the  issuance  of  such  order 
is  approved  or  favored  by  processors  who. 
during  a  representative  period  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  hive  engaged  In  canning 
or  freezing  such  commodity  for  market  and 
have  frooen  or  earned  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  totU  volume  of  the  com- 
modity to  t>e  regulated  which  was  canned  or 
frozen  within  the  production  area,  or  mar- 
keted within  the  m.irketlng  area,  defined  in 
such  order,  during  such  representative  pe- 
riod." 

(4)  Section  8c{6)  is  amended  by  striking 
subparagraph  (I)  thereof  and  section  8c(7) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(E)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  ma-ketlng  research  and  de- 
velopment projects,  including  advertising, 
designed  to  assist,  inprove,  or  promote  the 
marketing,  distribution,  and  consumption  of 
any  such  commodity  or  product,  the  expense 
of  such  projects  to  1*  paid  from  funds  col- 
lected under  section  10  pursuant  to  the  mar- 
keting order,  except  that  In  the  case  of 
orders  applicable  to  :nilk  or  its  products  the 
order  may  provide  that  each  producer  whose 
milk  is  regulated  thereby  shall  p>ay  to  any 
authority  or  agency  established  under  such 
order  his  pro  rata  share  (as  approved  by 
the  Secretary)  of  thi  expenses  of  such  proj- 
ects and  for  the  purDoses  of  collecting  such 
funds  producers  shall  be  deemed  handlers 
subject  to  the  other:  Provided.  That  no  pro- 
vision proposed  for  inclusion  In  an  order 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  shall  become 
effective  unless  the  order  is  otherwise  ap- 
proved by  producers  and  producer  approval 
of  the  provision  under  this  subparagraph  Is 
separately  determined  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (8),  (9).  (12  .  and  (19)  of  this  sec- 
tion, but  failure  to  approve  such  provisions 
shall  not  affect  the  -emainder  of  any  order 
otherwise  approved." 

(5)  Section  8c(ll)  is  amended  by  amend- 
ing subparagraph  (B  i  thereof  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(B)  Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  Issuance  of 
separate  orders  regulating  the  marketing  of 
a  commodity  which  complement  or  supple- 
ment each  other,  refrardless  of  the  scope  of 
their  area  application,  from  being  made  ap- 


plicable to  the  same  commodity  with  respect 
to  the  whole  or  part  of  any  production  or 
marketing  area." 

Subtitle  E—Wool 
Sec.  141.  Section  708  of  tlie  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  910,  72 
Stat.  944),  is  amended  by  striking  from  the 
second  sentence  thereof  "Idea"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1966". 

rnxE  n — ACRicrrLTtniAL  trade  development 
Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable 
to  the  sales  of  commodities  under  such 
agreements  which  are  not  less  favorable  than 
the  rates  at  which  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies  can  buy  currencies  from  the 
United  States  disbursing  officers  in  the  re- 
spective countries." 

(2)  Effective  January  1.  1962,  section  103 
( b )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  during  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1,  1962,  and  ending  December 
31,  1964,  which  will  call  for  appropriations 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration in  a  total  amount  in  excess  of 
$4,500,000,000:  Provided.  That  agreements 
shall  not  be  entered  into  during  any  calen- 
dar year  of  such  period  which  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  In  amounts  in  excess  of 
92.500.000,000." 

(3)  Section  104  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  inserting  after  the  words  "foreign 
currencies"  in  the  introductory  clause,  the 
following:  ".  including  principal  and  inter- 
est from  loan  repayments,"  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  In  the  final  proviso  In 
such  section  the  language  beginning  with 
the  words  "for  the  purpose"  and  ending  with 
the  words  "specified  in"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "piuruant  to". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be"  and  inserting  "at  the 
time  of  exportation  or  donation". 

(5)  Section  109  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1961"  and  substituting  "1964". 

Sbc.  302.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  203  is  amended  (a)  by  delet- 
i"::  the  first  sentence  and  substituting  the 
following:  "Programs  of  assistance  shall  not 
be  undertaken  under  this  title  during  any 
calendar  year  beginning  January  1,  1961, 
and  ending  December  31,  1964,  which  call 
for  appropriations  of  more  than  $300,000, (XX) 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  all  costs  incurred  in  connection 
with  such  programs  (including  the  Cor- 
pcK-ation's  investment  in  commodities  made 
available),  plus  any  amoimt  by  which  pro- 
grams of  assistance  undertaken  in  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less 
than  were  authorized  for  such  purpose  dur- 
ing such  preceding  year  by  this  title  as  in 
effect  during  such  preceding  year.";  and  (b) 
by  deleting  "such"  the  first  time  it  appears 
in  the  second  sentence. 

(2)  Section  204  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1961  "  and  substituting  "1964". 

Sbc.  203.  Title  rv  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  401  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"It  Is  also  the  pvu-p>06e  of  this  title  to  stim- 
ulate and  increase  the  sale  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commcxlltles  for  dollars  through 
long-term  supply  agreements  and  tlrrough 
the  extension  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
such  commodities  where  cash  dollars  aj-e  not 


available  or  where  Insistence  on  cash  dollars 
would  not  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  thereby  assisting  the  development  of 
the  economies  of  friendly  nations  and  max- 
imizing dollar  trade." 

(2)  Section  403  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts"  in  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(3)  Section  405  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary"  and  substituting  "President". 

(4)  Section  406  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "sections"  the  following; 
"101  (a),  lb),  (o.and  (d),". 

Sec.  204.  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  market 
development  programs,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  credit  conui- 
butions  from  individuals,  firms,  associations, 
agencies,  and  other  groups,  and  the  proceeds 
received  from  space  rentals,  and  sales  of 
products  and  materials  at  exhibitions,  to  the 
appropriations  charged  with  the  cost  of 
acquiring  such  space,  products,  and  ma- 
terials. 

TrrLE   III — ACaiCX7LTtTRAL   CREorr 

Pec.  301  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961." 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the  "Secretary,"  for  making  and  insuring 
loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  should  be  re- 
vised and  consolidated  to  provide  for  more 
effective  credit  services  to  farmers. 

Subtitle  A — Seal  estate  loans 
Sec.  302  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  and  Insure  loans  under  this  subtitle 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  United 
States  and  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  who  (1)  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  (2)  have  a  farm  background  and 
either  training  or  farming  experience  which 
the  Secretary  determines  is  sufficient  to  as- 
sure reasonable  prospects  of  success  In  the 
proposed  farming  operations,  (3)  are  or  will 
become  owner-operators  of  not  larger  than 
family  farms,  and  (4)  are  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their 
actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms, 
taking  into  consideration  prevailing  private 
and  cooperative  rates  and  terms  in  the  com- 
munity In  or  near  which  the  applicant  re- 
sides for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and 
periods  of  time. 

Sec.  303.  Loans  may  be  made  or  Insured 
under  this  subtitle  for  acquiring,  enlarging, 
or  improving  farms,  including  farm  build- 
ings, land  and  water  development,  use  and 
conservation,  refinancing  existing  Indebted- 
ness, and  for  loan  closing  costs.  In  making 
or  Insuring  loans  for  farm  purchase,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  persons 
who  are  married  or  have  dependent  fam- 
ilies and.  wherever  practicable,  to  persons 
who  are  able  to  make  initial  downpayments, 
or  who  are  owners  of  livoetock  and  farm 
Implements  necessary  successfully  to  carry 
on  farming  operations. 

Sec  304.  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  In- 
sured under  this  subtitle  to  any  farmowners 
or  tenants  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  302  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  for 
the  purposes  only  of  land  and  water  devel- 
opment, use  and  conservation. 

Sec  305.  The  Secretary  shall  make  or  In- 
sure no  loan  under  sections  302,  303,  and  304 
which  would  cause  (a)  the  unpaid  indebted- 
ness against  the  farm  or  other  security  at 
the  time  the  loan  is  made  to  exceed  the 
normal  value  of  the  farm  ot  other  security, 
or  (b)  the  loan  to  exceed  the  amount  certi- 
fied by  the  county  commtttee.  In  deter- 
mining the  normal  value  of  tbe  farm,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  appraisals  made  by 
comi>etent  appraisers  under  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  Such  appralaals 
shall  take  Into  consideration  both  the 
normal  agrlcultiiral  value  and  the  normal 
market  value  of  the  farm. 
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Sac.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  also  Is  author- 
ized to  make  or  Insure  loans  to  associations, 
including  corporations  not  operated  for 
profit  and  public  and  quasi-public  agencies, 
to  provide  for  the  application  or  establish- 
ment of  soil  conservation  practices,  the 
conservation,  development,  use  and  control 
of  water,  and  the  installation  or  Improve- 
ment of  drainage  facilities  all  primarily  for 
serving  farmers,  ranchers,  farm  tenants,  farm 
laborers  and  r\iral  residents,  and  to  furnish 
financial  assistance  or  other  aid  in  planning 
projects  for  such  purposes.  No  such  loans 
shall  be  made  or  insured  which  would  cause 
an  association's  unpaid  principal  indebted- 
ness under  this  section  and  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 28.  1937.  as  amended,  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

(b)  The  service  provided  or  made  avail- 
able through  any  such  association  shall  not 
be  curtailed  or  limited  by  inclusion  of  the 
area  served  by  the  association  at  the  time 
boundaries  of  any  municipal  corporation  or 
other  public  body,  or  by  the  granting  of  any 
private  franchise  for  similar  service  within 
such  area  during  the  term  of  such  loan; 
nor  shall  the  happening  of  any  such  event 
be  the  basis  of  requiring  such  association 
to  secure  any  franchise,  license,  or  permit 
as  a  condition  to  continuing  to  serve  the 
area  serve<  by  the  association  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  of  such  event. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  period  for  repayment  of 
loans  under  this  subtitle  shall  not  exceed 
forty  years.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  establish  the  Interest  rate  or  rates 
at  which  loans  for  various  purposes  will  be 
made  or  Insured  under  this  subtitle  but  not 
in  excess  of  5  per  centum  per  anmmi.  The 
bofrower  shall  pay  such  fees  and  other 
charges  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  as  secvu*ity 
for  the  obligations  entered  into  in  connec- 
tion with  loans,  mortgages  on  farms  with 
respect  to  which  such  loans  are  made  or 
such  other  security  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  and  for  obligations  in  connection 
with  loans  to  associations  under  section  306, 
shall  take  Hens  on  the  facility  or  such  other 
security  as  he  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary. Such  security  instruments  shall  con- 
stitute liens  running  to  the  United  States 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  notes  may 
be  held  by  lenders  other  than  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  308.  Loans  under  this  subtitle  may 
be  Insured  by  the  Secretary,  aggregating 
not  more  than  $150,000,000  In  any  one  year, 
whenever  funds  are  advanced  or  a  loan  is 
purchased  by  a  lender  other  than  the  United 
States.  In  connection  with  Insurance  of 
loans,  the  Secretary — 

( a )  is  authorized  to  make  agreements  with 
respect  to  the  servicing  of  loans  Insured 
hereunder  and  to  purchase  such  loans  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, except  that  no  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  at  a  date 
sooner  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
note:  and 

(b)  shall  retain  out  of  payments  by  the 
borrower  a  charge  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  from  time  to  time  equivalent  to 
not  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  unpaid  balance  of 
the  loan. 

Any  contract  of  Insurance  executed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  an 
obligation  supported  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  and  incontestable 
except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of 
which  the  holder  has  actual  knowledge. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  fund  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  H(a)  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  shall  here- 
after be  called  the  Agricultural  Credit  In- 
surance Fund  and  is  hereinafter  In  this 
subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "fund".  The 
fund  shall  remain  available  as  a  revolving 
fund   for   the   discharge   of   the   obligations 


of  the  Secretary  under  agreements  Insuring 
loans  under  this  subtitle  and  loans  and 
mortgages  Insured  under  prior  authority. 

(b)  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  of  th(!  United  States  to  the  credit  of 
the  fund  or  Invested  In  direct  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  obligations  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
may  purchase  with  money  In  the  fund  any 
notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  "Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  money  for  the  fund 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
and  issue  no:es  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiu-y  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  funds 
necessary  for  discharging  obligations  under 
this  section  and  for  authorized  expenditures 
out  of  the  fund.  Such  notes  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  denominations  and  have  such 
maturities  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  of  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  the  notes 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes 
of  the  Secretary  issued  hereunder,  and. 
for  that  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  such  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended 
to  include  the  purchase  of  notes  Issued  by 
the  Secretary.  All  redemptions,  purchases, 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  such  notes  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Notes  and  security  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  loans  insured 
under  this  subtitle  and  under  prior  author- 
ity shall  became  a  part  of  the  fund.  Notes 
may  be  held  in  the  fund  and  collected  In 
accordance  with  their  terms  or  may  be  sold 
by  the  SecretJiry  with  or  without  agree- 
ments for  insurance  thereof  at  the  balance 
due  thereon,  or  on  such  other  basis  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  from  time  to  time. 
All  net  proceeds  from  such  collections,  in- 
cluding sales  of  notes  or  property,  shall  be 
deposited  In  and  become  a  part  of  the 
fund. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  In  the 
fund  such  portion  of  the  charge  collected 
In  connection  with  the  insurance  of  loans 
at  least  equal  to  a  rate  of  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  outstanding 
principal  obligations  and  the  remainder  of 
such  charge  shall  be  available  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Farmer.-?  Home  Ad- 
ministration, to  be  transferred  aniuially 
and  become  merged  with  any  appropriation 
for  administrative  expenses. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  fund — 

(1)  to  makf  loans  which  could  be  In- 
sured under  this  subtitle  whenever  the  Sec- 
retary has  rea.sonable  assurance  that  they 
can  be  sold  without  undue  delay,  and  may 
sell  and  Insure  such  loans.  The  aggregate 
of  the  prlnclpil  of  such  loans  made  and 
not  disposed  of  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000 
at  any  one  time 

(2)  to  pay  the  interest  to  which  the 
holder  of  the  note  Is  entitled  on  loans 
heretofore  or  hereafter  Insured  accruing  be- 
tween the  dat<!  of  any  prepayments  made 
by  the  borrower  and  the  date  of  transmit- 
tal of  any  such  prepayments  to  the  lender. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  prepay- 
ments other  than  final  payments  need  not 
be  remitted  to  the  holder  until  the  due 
date  of  the  annual  Installment: 

(3)  to  pay  to  the  holder  of  the  notes  any 
defaulted  installment   or.  upon  "assignment 


of  the  note  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Secre- 
tary's request,  the  entire  balance  due  on 
the  loan; 

(4)  to  purchase  notes  in  accordance  with 
agreements  previously   entered   into;    and 

(5)  to  pay  taxes,  insurance,  prior  liens, 
expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjust- 
ments in  connection  with  the  application 
and  transmittal  of  collections  and  other 
expenses  and  advances  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 335ia)  m  connection  with  insured 
loans 

Sec  310  The  terms  "farmowner"  and 
"owner-operator"  in  this  subtitle  shall  In- 
clude the  owner  of  such  Interest  In  real 
estate  as  will  give  the  applicant  the  rights 
of  possession,  management,  and  control  of 
the  property  sufficient  to  accomplish-  the 
objectives  of  the  loan  applied  for  and  the 
right   to  encumber  his  Interest  as  security. 

Subtitle  B — Operating  loans 

Sec.  311.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  under  this  subtitle  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  who 
(1)  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  (2) 
have  a  farm  background  and  training  or 
farming  experience  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines is  sufficient  to  assure  reasonable 
prospects  of  success  In  the  proposed  farm- 
ing operation.  (3)  are  or  will  become  op- 
erators of  not  larger  than  family  farms, 
and  (4)  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual 
needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking 
into  consideration  prevailing  private  and 
cooperative  rates  and  terms  in  the  com- 
munity in  or  near  which  the  applicant 
resides  for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and 
periods  of  time. 

Sec  312.  Loans  may  be  made  under  this 
subtitle  for  ( 1 )  paying  costs  Incident  to  re- 
organizing the  farming  system  for  more 
profitable  operation,  (2)  purchasing  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  farm  equipment,  (3)  pur- 
chasing feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  insecticides,  and 
farm  supplies  and  to  meet  other  essential 
farm  operating  expenses  including  cash 
rent.  (4)  financing  land  and  water  develop- 
ment, use,  and  conservation,  (5)  refinancing 
existing  Indebtedness.  (6)  other  farm  and 
home  needs  including  but  not  limited  to 
family  subsistence,  and  (7)  for  loan  closing 
costs. 

Sec  313.  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  loan 
under  this  subtitle  (1)  which  would  cause 
the  total  principal  indebtedness  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  for  loans  made  under 
this  subtitle  and  under  section  21  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  exceed  $40,000:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  sums  made  available  for  loans  under  this 
subtitle  may  be  used  for  loans  which  would 
cause  such  Indebtedness  of  any  borrower 
under  said  Acts  to  exceed  $15,000.  (2)  for 
the  purchasing  or  leasing  of  land  other  than 
for  cash  rent,  or  for  carrying  on  any  land 
leasing  or  land  purchasing  program,  or  (3) 
In  excess  of  an  amount  certified  by  the  coun- 
ty committee. 

Sec.  314.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
participate  In  loans  which  could  otherwise 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle 
which  are  made  by  commercial  banks,  co- 
operative lending  agencies,  or  other  legally 
organized  agricultural  lending  agencies  up 
to  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

Sec  315.  The  Secretary  shall  make  all  loans 
under  this  subtitle  at  an  Interest  rate  not 
to  exceed  5  per  centum  per  annum,  upon 
the  full  personal  liability  of  the  borrower 
and  upon  such  security  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  Such  loans  shall  be  payable  in 
not  more  than  seven  years,  but  may  be  re- 
newed for  not  more  than  five  additional 
years. 

Subtitle  C — Emergency  loans 

Sec  321.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  designate 
any  area  In  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto 
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Rico  and  the  Vlrgir  Islands  as  an  emergency 
area  if  he  finds  ( 1 )  that  there  exists  in  such 
area  a  general  need  for  agricultural  credit 
which  cannot  be  net  for  temporary  periods 
of  time  by  private,  cooperative,  or  other  re- 
sponsible sources  (including  loans  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  lo  make  under  subtitle  B 
or  to  make  or  insure  under  subtitle  A  of 
this  title  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress),  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time,  and 
(2)  that  the  need  for  such  credit  In  such 
area  is  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  In  any  such  area  d )  to  established 
farmers  or  ranchen  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  (2|  to  private  domestic 
corporations  or  partnerships  engaged  pri- 
marily in  farming  cr  ranching  provided  they 
have  experience  an  J  resources  necessary  to 
assure  a  reasonabli  prospect  for  successful 
operation  with  the  assistance  of  such  loan, 
and  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  into  con- 
sideration prevallin  ;  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  In  the  community  In  or  near 
which  the  appllcait  resides  for  loans  of 
similar  purposes  ami  periods  of  time. 

Sec.  322.  Loans  nay  be  made  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized 
for  loans  under  sufc title  A  or  B  of  this  title. 

Sec.  323.  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  loan 
under  this  subtitle  In  excess  of  an  amount 
certified  by  the  county  committee. 

Sec.  324.  The  Secretary  shall  make  all 
loans  under  this  suttitle  at  a  rate  of  Interest 
not  In  excess  of  3  p<  r  centvun  per  anntmm  re- 
payable at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  taking  I  ato  account  the  purpose 
of  the  loan  and  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
emergency,  but  not  later  than  provided  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  under  subtitles  A 
and  B  of  this  title,  a  id  upon  the  full  personal 
liability  of  the  borrower  and  upon  such  se- 
curity as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  325.  The  Secretary  may  make  loans 
without  regard  to  the  designation  of  emer- 
gency areas  under  section  321(a)  to  persons 
or  corporations  ( 1 )  ,vho  have  suffered  severe 
production  losses  net  general  to  the  area  or 
(2)  who  are  Indebt.^d  to  the  Secretary  for 
loans  under  the  A<  t  of  April  6.  1949.  as 
amended,  or  the  Aci  of  August  31.  1954,  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 
the  orderly  repayment  or  liquidation  of  said 
prior  Indebtedness. 

Sec.  326.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  revolving  fund  created  by  section 
84  of  the  Farm  Credl-  Act  of  1933,  as  amended 
(hereinafter  In  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the 
"Emergency  Credit  Revolving  Fund"),  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 

Sec  327.  (a)  All  s  ims  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  the  liquidation  of  loans  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  or  under 
the  Act  of  April  6.  1949,  as  amended,  or  the 
Act  of  August  31.  1954.  and  from  the  liquida- 
tion of  any  other  assets  acquired  with  money 
from  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving  Fund 
shall  be  added  to  an  j  become  a  part  of  such 
fund. 

(b)  Thest.  are  av  thorized  to  be  appro- 
proprlated  to  the  Ei.-iergency  Credit  Revolv- 
ing Fund  such  addlilonal  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  from  tln;e  to  time  determine  to 
be  necessary. 

Subtitle  D — Adm  nistrativc  provisions 
^zr.  331.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
for  the  administration  of  assets  under  the 
jiu-isdlctlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  the  Farners  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  the  Act 
of  August  28.  1937.  is  amended,  the  Act  of 
April  6,  1949,  as  ame;ided.  the  Act  of  August 
31.  1954.  as  amende  1,  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  under  any  other  Act 
authorizing  agrlcult  iral  credit,  the  Secre- 
tary may  assign  and   transfer  such  powers, 


duties,  and  assets  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, to  be  headed  by  an  Adminis- 
trator, appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  who 
shall  receive  basic  compensation  as  provided 
by  law  for  that  office. 
The  Secretary  may — 

(a)  administer  his  powers  and  duties 
through  such  national,  area.  State,  or  local 
offices  and  employees  in  the  United  States 
and  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  and  may 
authorize  an  office  to  serve  the  area  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  States  if  he  determines 
that  the  voltmie  of  business  in  the  area  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  separate  State  offices; 

(b)  accept  and  utilize  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize  the  officers, 
employees,  equipment,  and  information  of 
any  agency  ol  the  Federal  Government,  or  of 
any  State,  territory,  or  political  subdivision; 

(c)  within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
made  therefor,  make  necessary  expenditures 
for  purchase  or  hire  of  passenger  vehicles, 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  January  12.  1895,  as  amended,  and 
such  other  facilities  and  services  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  this  Act; 

(d)  compromise,  adjvist.  or  reduce  claims 
and  adjust  and  modify  the  terms  of  mort- 
gages, leases,  contracts,  and  agreements  en- 
tered Into  or  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  under  any  of  its  pro- 
grams, as  circumstances  may  require,  but 
compromises,  adjustments,  or  reductions  of 
claims  of  $15,000  or  more  shall  not  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  Administrator: 
Provided,  houever.  That — 

( 1 )  compromise,  adjustment,  or  reduction 
of  claims  shall  be  based  on  the  value  of  the 
security  and  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  debtor's  reasonable  ability  to  pay 
considering  his  other  assets  and  income  at 
the  time  of  the  action  and  with  or  without 
the  payment  of  any  consideration  at  the 
time  of  such  adjustment  or  reduction; 

(2)  releases  from  personal  liability  may 
also  be  made  with  or  without  pasmient  of 
any  consideration  at  the  time  of  adjust- 
ment of  claims  against — 

(A)  borrowers  who  have  transferr«>d  the 
security  property  to  approved  applicants 
under  agreements  assuming  the  outstanding 
secured  indebtedness: 

(B)  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  approved  applicants 
under  agreemento  asstuning  that  portion  of 
the  secured  indebtedness  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent market  value  of  the  security  property 
or  transferred  the  secxulty  property  to  the 
Secretary; 

(C)  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  other  than  approved 
applicants  under  agreements  assuming  the 
full  amount  of  or  that  portion  of  tHe  se- 
cured indebtedness  equal  to  the  current 
market  value  of  the  security  property  on 
terms  not  to  exceed  five  annual  Installments 
with  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary;    arid 

(D)  borrowers  who  transfer  security  prop- 
erty under  subparagraphs  <B)  and  (C)  above 
for  amounts  less  than  the  indebtedness  se- 
cured thereby  may  be  released  fron:  per- 
sonal liability  only  on  a  determinatlDn  by 
the  Secretary  that  each  such  borrower  has 
no  reasonable  debt-pajdng  ability  consider- 
ing his  assets  and  income  at  the  thne  of 
the  transfer  and  the  county  committee  cer- 
tifies that  the  borrower  has  cooperated  in 
good  faith,  used  due  diligence  to  maintain 
the  security  property  against  loss,  and  has 
otherwise  fulfilled  the  covenants  Incident 
to  his  loan  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

(3)  no  compromise,  adjustment,  or  reduc- 
tion of  claims  shall  be  made  upon  terms 
more   favorable   than   recommended   by   the 


appropriate  county  committee  utilized  pur- 
suant to  section  332  of  this  title:  and 

(4)  any  claim  which  has  been  due  and 
payable  for  five  years  or  more,  and  where 
the  debtor  has  no  assets  or  no  apparent 
future  debt-paying  ability  from  which  the 
claim  could  be  collected,  or  is  deceased  and 
has  left  no  estate,  or  has  been  absent  from 
his  last  known  address  for  a  period  of  at 
least  five  years,  has  no  known  assets,  and 
his  whereabouts  cannot  be  ascertained  with- 
out undue  expense,  may  be  charged  off  or  re- 
leased by  the  Secretary  upon  a  report  and 
favorable  recommendation  of  the  county 
committee  and  of  the  employee  having 
charge  of  the  claim,  and  any  claim  involving 
a  principal  balance  of  $150  or  less  may  be 
charged  off  or  released  whenever  It  appears 
to  the  Secretary  that  further  collection  ef- 
forts would  be  Ineffectual  or  likely  to  prove 
uneconomical:  and 

(5)  partial  releases  and  subordination  of 
mortgages  may  be  granted  either  where  the 
secured  indebtedness  remaining  after  the 
transaction  will  be  adequately  secured  or 
the  security  interest  of  the  Secretary  will 
not  be  adversely  affected,  and  the  transac- 
tion and  use  of  proceeds  will  further  the 
purposes  for  which  the  loan  was  made,  im- 
prove the  borrower's  debt-paying  ability, 
permit  payments  on  Indebtedness  owed  to 
or  Insured  by  the  Secretary,  or  permit  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  transaction,  including  taxes 
incident  to  or  resulting  from  the  transaction 
which  the  borrower  is  unable  to  pay  from 
other  sourc;es: 

Provided  further,  That  no  such  compromise, 
adjustment,  or  reducrtion  shall  be  made  here- 
under after  the  claim  has  been  referred  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

(e)  collect  all  claims  and  obligations  aris- 
ing or  administered  under  this  title,  or  un- 
der any  mortgage,  lease,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment entered  into  or  administered  pursuant 
to  this  title  and.  if  in  his  Judgement  necessary 
and  advisable,  pursue  the  same  to  final  col- 
lection In  any  court  having  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  332.  (ai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  appoint  in  each  county  or 
area  in  which  activities  are  carried  on  under 
this  title,  a  county  committee  composed  ol 
three  individuals  residing  in  the  county  or 
area,  at  least  two  of  whom  at  the  time  of 
appointment  shall  be  farmers  deriving  the 
principal  part  of  their  income  from  farming. 
Committee  appointments  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  three  years  except  that  the  first  appoint- 
ments for  any  new  committee  shall  be  for 
one-,  two-,  and  three-year  periods,  respec- 
tively, so  as  to  provide  continuity  of  com- 
mittee membership.  The  Secretary  may  ap- 
point alternate  committeemen.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  their  alternates 
shall  be  removable  for  cause  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  The  rates  of  compensation,  the  num- 
ber of  days  per  month  each  member  may  be 
paid,  and  the  amount  to  be  allowed  for 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses, 
shall  be  determined  and  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  meet  on  the  call 
of  the  chairman  elected  by  the  committee  or 
on  the  call  of  such  other  i>erson  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate.  Two  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  governing  the 
procedure  of  the  committees  and  their  duties, 
furnish  forms  and  equipment  necessary, 
and  authorize  and  provide  for  the  compen- 
sation of  such  clerical  assistance  as  he  finds 
may   be  required  by   any  committee. 

Sec.  333.  In  connection  with  loans  made 
or  insured  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
.shall  require — 

(a)  the  applicant  to  certify  in  writing  that 
he  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where to  finance  his  actual  needs  at  reason- 
able rates  and  terms,  taking  Into  consldera< 
tlon  prevailing  private  and  cooperative  rates 
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and  terms  In  the  community  In  or  near 
which  the  applicant  resides  for  loazu  for 
almllar  purpoaes  and  periods  oC  time; 

(b)  except  for  loaiss  under  sectlcms  306 
and  321(b)  (2) ,  the  county  committee  to  cer- 
tify In  writing  that  the  applicant  meets  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  the  loan,  and  has 
the  character,  industry,  and  ability  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  farming  operations,  and 
will.  In  the  opinion  of  the  conunlttee,  hon- 
estly endeavor  to  carry  out  his  xindertakings 
and  obligations;  and  for  loans  under  sections 
306  and  831(b)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire the  recommendation  of  the  county 
committee  as  to  the  making  or  Insuring  of 
the  loan; 

(c)  an  agreement  by  the  borrower  that  If 
at  any  time  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  borrower  may  be  able  to  obtain 
a  loan  from  a  production  credit  association, 
a  Federal  land  bank,  or  other  responsible  co- 
operative or  private  credit  source,  at  reason- 
able rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  similar 
purposes  and  periods  of  time,  the  borrower 
will,  upon  request  by  the  Secretary,  apply 
for  and  accept  such  loan  in  sufficient  amount 
to  repay  the  Secretary  or  the  insin-ed  lender, 
or  both,  and  to  pay  for  any  stock  necessary 
to  be  purchased  in  a  cooperative  lending 
agency  In  coamection  with  such  loan; 

(d)  such  provision  for  supervision  of  the 
borrower's  operations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  loan  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(e)  the  applications  of  veterans  for  !oans 
under  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  tltie  to  be  given 
preference  over  similar  applications  of  non- 
veterans  on  file  in  any  county  or  area  ofllce 
at  the  same  time.  Veterans  as  used  herein 
shall  mean  persons  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  dxu-ing  any  war 
between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
nation  or  during  the  Korean  conflict  and 
who  were  discharged  or  released  therefrom 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Sac.  884.  All  property  subject  to  a  lien 
held  by  the  United  States  or  the  title  to 
which  is  acquired  or  held  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  titie  other  than  property  used 
for  administrative  purposes,  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  by  State,  ^trritory,  district,  and 
local  political  subdivisions  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  property 
Lb  taxed:  Provided,  however.  That  no  tax 
shall  be  Imposed  or  collected  on  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  Instrument  if  the  tax  is  based 
on — 

(1)  the  value  of  any  notes  or  mortgages 
or  other  Hen  instruments  held  by  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary; 

(2)  any  notes  or  lien  Instruments  admin- 
istered \inder  this  title  which  are  made, 
assigned,  or  held  by  a  person  otherwise 
liable  for  such  tax;  or 

(3)  the  value  of  any  property  conveyed 
or  transferred  to  the  Secretary, 
whether  as  a  tax  on  the  instrument,  the 
prlvil^e  of  conveying  or  transferring  or  the 
recordation  thereof;  nor  shall  the  failure  to 
pay  or  collect  any  such  tax  be  a  ground  for 
refusal  to  record  or  file  such  Instruments,  or 
for  failure  to  imp€u-t  notice,  or  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  Its  provisions  in  any  State 
or  Federal  coiirt. 

Sec.  sas.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  make  advances,  without 
regard  to  any  loan  or  total  indebtedness 
limitation,  to  preserve  and  protect  the  se- 
curity for  or  the  lien  or  priority  of  the  lien 
securing  any  loan  or  other  indebtedness 
owing  to.  Insured  by,  or  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title  or  under  any  other 
programs  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration;  to  bid  for  and  purchase  at 
any  execution,  foreclosure,  or  other  sale  or 
otherwise  to  acquire  property  upon  which 
the  United  States  has  a  lien  by  reason  of 
a  Judgment  or  execution  arising  from,  or 
which  Is  pledged,  mortgaged,  conveyed,  at- 
tached, or  levied  upon  to  secure  the  pay- 


ment of.  any  such  Indebtedness  whether  or 
not  such  property  Is  subject  to  other  Hens. 
to  accept  titie  to  any  property  so  purchased 
or  acq\ilred;  and  to  sell,  manage,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  such  property  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

(b)  Beal  property  administered  under  the 
provisions  ol  this  title  may  be  operated  or 
leased  by  the  Secretary  for  such  period  or 
periods  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
to  protect  the  Government's  Investment 
therein. 

(c)  The  S€cretary  may  determine  whether 
real  property  administered  under  this  title 
Is  suitable  for  disposition  to  persons  eligible 
for  assistance  under  subtitle  A.  Any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
suitable  for  such  purposes  shall,  whenever 
practicable,  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  such  eligible 
persons  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  A  hereof.  Real  prop- 
erty which  IB  not  determined  suitable  for 
sale  to  such  eligible  persons  or  which  has 
not  been  purchased  by  such  persons  within 
a  period  of  three  years  from  the  dat«  of 
acquisition,  shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
after  public  notice  at  public  sale  and,  if 
no  acceptable  bid  is  received  then  by  nego- 
tiated sale,  at  the  best  price  obtainable  for 
cash  or  on  secured  credit  without  regard  to 
the  laws  governing  the  disposition  of  excess 
or  surplus  property  of  the  United  States. 
The  terms  of  such  sale  shall  require  an 
Initial  downpayment  of  at  least  20  per 
centum  and  the  remainder  of  the  sales 
price  payable  in  not  more  than  five  annual 
Installments  with  Interest  on  unpaid  bal- 
ance at  the  rate  deternxlned  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Any  conveyances  under  this  section 
shall  Include  all  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  including  mineral  rights. 

(d)  jWith  respect  to  any  real  property  ad- 
ministered under  this  titie,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  grant  or  sell  casements  or 
rights-of-way  for  roads,  utilities,  and  other 
appurtenances  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
public  Interest.  With  respect  to  any  rights- 
of-way  over  land  on  which  the  United  States 
has  a  lien  administered  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  may  release  said  Hen  upon  payment 
to  the  United  States  of  adequate  considera- 
tion, and  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
arising  vmder  any  such  lien  may  be  acquired 
for  highway  purpoees  by  any  State  or  txalitl- 
cal  subdivision  thereof  in  condemnation 
proceedings  under  State  law  by  service  by 
certified  mall  upon  the  United  States  attor- 
ney for  the  dlBtrlct.  the  State  Director  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for  the 
State  In  which  the  farm  is  located,  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  required  to  appear,  answer,  or  respond 
to  any  notice  or  writ  sooner  than  ninety  days 
from  the  time  such  notice  or  writ  is  return- 
able or  purports  to  be  effective,  and  the 
taking  or  vesting  of  title  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  become  final 
under  any  proceeding,  order,  or  decree  until 
adequate  compensation  and  damages  have 
been  Anally  determined  and  paid  to  the 
United  States  or  Into  the  registry  of  the 
court. 

Sxc.  336.  No  officer,  attorney,  or  other  em- 
ployee of  the  Secretary  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  be  the  beneficiary  of  or  receive  any 
fee.  commission,  gift,  or  other  consideration 
for  or  In  connection  with  any  transaction  or 
business  under  this  titie  oUier  than  such 
salary,  fee.  or  other  compensation  as  he 
may  receive  as  such  officer,  attorney,  or  em- 
ployee. No  member  of  a  county  committee 
shall  knowingly  make  or  join  in  making  any 
certification  with  respect  to  a  loan  to  pur- 
chase any  land  In  which  he  or  any  person 
related  to  him  within  the  second  degree  of 
consanguinity  or  affinity  has  or  may  acquire 
any  Interest  or  with  respect  to  any  applicant 
related  to  him  within  the  second  degree  of 
consanguinity  or  affinity.     Any  persons  vio- 


lating any  provision  of  this  section  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  92,000  or  Imprisonment 
lor  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  337.  The  Secretary  may  provide  vol- 
untary debt  adjustment  assistance  between 
farmers  and  their  creditors  and  may  cooper- 
ate with  State,  territorial,  and  local  agencies 
and  committees  engaged  In  such  debt  adjust- 
ment, and  may  give  credit  counseling. 

Sec.  338.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  the 
Confess  may  from  time  to  time  determine 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  tiie  purposes  of  this  title  and  for 
the  administration  of  assets  transferred  to 
the   Farmers   Home    Administration. 

( b  I  When  authorized  by  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  make  and  Issue  notes 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  funds  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Congress  may  approve  annually  for  mak- 
ing direct  loans  under  this  title.  Such  notes 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  denominations  and 
have  such  maturities  and  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  shall 
t)car  interest  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasvu-y,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yields  of  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
thi.s  title  The  Secretary  of  the  Trcastu^  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  of  the  Secretary  Issued  hereunder,  and 
for  that  purpoee  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  such  securities  may  be  issued  under 
such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  notes  Issued  by  the 
Secretary.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of   the  United  States. 

(c)  The  appropriations  for  loans  made 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  and 
funds  obtained  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b;  of  this  section,  and  the  unexpended 
balances  of  any  funds  made  available  for 
loans  under  the  item  "Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration" in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Appropriation  Acts  current  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  shall  be  merged 
Into  a  single  account  known  as  the  "Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  direct  loan  ac- 
count", hereafter  In  this  section  called  the 
"direct  loan  account".  All  claims,  notes, 
mortgages,  property,  including  those  now 
held  by  the  Secretary  on  belialf  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  all  collections 
therefrnm.  made  or  held  under  the  direct 
loan  pnivlslons  of  (1)  titles  I,  II.  and  IV 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended;  (2)  the  Farmers  Home  Admlulstra- 
tio:  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  except  the  as- 
sets of  the  rural  rehabilitation  corporations; 
(3)  the  Act  of  August  28.  1937  (50  Stat.  869), 
as  amended;  (4)  the  Item  "Loans  to  Farm- 
er?— 1948  Flood  Damage"  in  the  Act  of  June 
25,  1948  (62  Stat.  1038);  (5)  the  Item  "Loans 
to  Farmers  (Property  Damage)"  In  the  Act 
of  May  24,  1949  (63  Stat.  82);  (6)  the  Act 
of  September  6,  1950  (64  Stat.  769);  (7)  the 
Act  of  July  11.  1956  (70  Stat.  525);  and  (8) 
under  this  title  shaU  be  held  for  and  de- 
posited in  said  account. 

The  notes  of  the  Secretary  Issued  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  under  said  Acts  or 
under  this  title  and  all  other  liabilities 
atjalnst  the  appropriations-  or  assets  in  the 
direct  loan  account  shall  be  liabilities  of  said 
account,  and  all  other  obligations  against 
such  appropriations  or  assets  shall  be  obli- 
gations of  said  account.  Moneys  In  the  di- 
rect loan  account  shall  also  be  available  for 
iuiere&t  and  principal  repayments  on  notes 


issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Otaerwlse,  the  balances  In 
said  account  shall  remain  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  direc:;  loans  under  subtlties  A 
and  B  of  this  title,  and  for  advances  In  con- 
nection therewith,  not  to  exceed  any  exist- 
ing appropriation  or  authorization  limita- 
tions and  in  such  further  amounts  as  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time  determines  In 
appropriation  Act*.  The  amounts  so  au- 
thorized for  loans  and  advances  shall  remain 
available  until  exjjended.  Subject  to  the 
foregoing  limitations,  the  use  of  collections 
deposited  In  the  account  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Congress  In  lieu  or  partially  In  lieu 
of  authorizing  the  issuing  of  additional  notes 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  account  shall  be  budgeted 
on  a  net  expenditure  basis. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  sell  and  assign  any 
notes  and  mortgage's  In  the  direct  loan  ac- 
count with  the  consent  of  the  borrower  or 
without  such  consent  when  the  borrower  has 
failed  to  comply  w.th  his  agreement  to  re- 
finance the  Indebtedness  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary.  Sucla  loans  may  be  sold  at  the 
balance  due  thereon  or  on  such  other  basis  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  from  time  to 
time. 

(e)  At  least  25  \^er  centum  of  the  sums 
authorized  in  any  fiscal  year  for  direct  loans 
to  individuals  to  b«  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  subtitle  A  of  this  title  shall  be  allo- 
cated equitably  among  the  several  States  and 
territories  on  the  basis  of  farm  population 
and  the  prevalence  of  tenancy,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  339.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  making  or  in- 
suring loans,  security  instruments  and  agree- 
ments, except  as  otherwise  specified  here- 
in, and  make  such  delegations  of  authority 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 

Sec.  340.  The  President  may  at  any  time 
in  his  discretion  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
any  right,  Interest,  or  title  held  by  the  United 
States  in  pny  lands  acquired  in  the  program 
of  national  defense  and  no  longer  needed 
therefor,  which  the  President  shall  find  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  dispose  of  such  lands  In  the 
manner  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  title. 

Sec.  341.  (a)  Reference  to  any  provisions 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
or  the  Act  of  August  28.  1937  (50  Stat.  869), 
as  amended,  superseded  by  any  provision 
of  this  title  shall  be  construed  as  referring 
to  the  appropriate  provision  of  this  title. 
Titles  I.  II.  and  IV  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Act 
of  August  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  869),  as 
amended,  the  Act  of  April  6,  1949  (63  Stat. 
43).  as  amended,  and  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954  (68  Stat.  999),  as  amended,  are  hereby 
repealed  effective  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  enactment  hereof,  or  such  earlier 
date  as  the  provisions  of  this  title  are  made 
effective  by  the  Secretary's  regulations. 
The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  have  the 
effect  of  repealing  the  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 24,  chapter  6  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended,  section  5200  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  section  35  of  chapter  III  of 
the  Act  approved  June  19,  1934  (D.C.  Code, 
title  35,  section  535),  enacted  by  section  16 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  amended,  and  by  section  10(f)  of  the  Act 
of  August  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  869),  as 
amended. 

(b)  The  repeal  of  any  provision  of  law 
by  this  title  shall  not— 

( 1 )  affect  the  validity  of  any  action  taken 
or  obligation  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  any  of  said  Acts,  or 

(2)  prejudice  the  application  of  any  per- 
son with  respect  to  receiving  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  solely  be- 
cause such  person  Is  obligated  to  the  Secre- 


tary under  authorization  contained  in  any 
such  repealed  provision. 

(c)  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance -is  held  inralid.  the  remainder 
of  the  title  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  342.  Title  in  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  the  following  new  sectioa  35: 

"Sec.  35.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
extend  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. In  the  case  of  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  term  ':x)unty' 
as  used  In  this  title  may  be  the  enti-e  area, 
or  any  subdivision  thereof  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  and  payments 
under  section  33  of  this  title  shall  be  made 
to  the  Governor  or  to  the  fiscal  ajjent  of 
siich  subdivision." 

TrrLE  rv — general 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Congress  hereby  reaffirms, 
consistent  with  the  policy  embodied  in  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act,  the  Cooperative  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1926,  the  Agrlcultm-al  Market- 
ing Act  of  1929,  as  amended,  th€  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  related 
legislation,  the  national  policy  of  aiding  and 
encouraging  the  organization,  operatijn,  and 
sound  growth  of  farmer  cooperatives  to  the 
end  that  the  farmers  of  the  Naticn  may 
through  group  action  conduct  thel-  busi- 
ness operations  effectively  to  obtain  a  fair 
share  of  the  Nation's  Income. 

(b)  Two  or  more  cooperative  associations, 
as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1929,  as  amended,  may  act  Jointly 
in  a  federation  of  such  cooperative  {.ssocia- 
tions,  or  through  agencies  In  common,  in 
performing  those  acts  which  farmers  acting 
together  in  one  such  association  mi,y  law- 
fully perform. 

(c)  The  Capper-Volstead  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  section  1  thereof: 

"Any  such  association  or  federation  of  such 
associations  may,  In  addition  to  the  rights 
otherwise  conferred  by  law,  acquire  fllrectly 
or  indirectly  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
assets,  stock  or  other  share  capital  of  any 
other  such  as.«:ociation  or  any  corparation 
engaged  In  the  same  or  a  related  >:lnd  of 
commerce  or  may  merge  or  consollda';e  with 
any  other  such  association  or  any  such  cor- 
poration, subject  to  the  terms,  limitations, 
and  procedures  set  forth  in  section  2  hereof, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  the  Secretary  may 
require  divestiture  of  the  assets,  stock  or 
other  share  capital,  held  In  violation  of  this 
Act,  If  any  there  be,  in  such  manner  and 
within  such  time  as  he  may  prescribe." 

Sec.  402.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  third 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  contracts  may  be 
entered  into  during  the  period  ending  not 
later  than  December  31,  1971,  with  respect 
to  farms  and  ranches  in  counties  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  of  the  States  of  Colorado. 
Kansas.  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  and  Wyoming,  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  susceptible  to  serious  wind  erosion 
by  reason  of  their  soU  types,  terrain  and  cli- 
matic and  other  factors." 


SENATOR  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH  AN- 
NOUNCES CONTINUING  SUPPORT 
FOR  HANPORD,  WASH..  REACTOR 
PROJECT  AND  FOR  COAL  RE- 
SEARCH STUDY  BY  ATO\aC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
copy  of  a  statement  for  the  press,  issued 
Friday.  July  21,  1961,  by  Stephen  P. 
Dunn,  president  of  the  National  Coal 


Association,  announcing  that  organiza- 
tion's "unequivocal  opposition  to  the  $95 
million  project  to  produce  electric  energy 
for  commercial  use  at  the  Hanford, 
Wash.,  nuclear  reactor,"  has  been  re- 
ceived by  me.  I  have  been  asked  to  com- 
ment, and  I  do  so  as  follows; 

Mr.  Dunn's  release  points  out  that  the 
National  Coal  Association  position  was 
made  clear  in  what  he  calls  "the  wake  of 
press  reports  that  the  coal  industry  had 
agreed  to  support  the  reactor  project  in 
return  for  Senate  approval  of  a  $5  mil- 
lion program  to  use  atomic  energy  in  coal 
research." 

Then  the  NCA  president  was  quoted  as 
having  declared  that  his  organization 
"had  no  cormection  with  the  research 
amendment  and,  in  fact,  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it  before  it  was  proposed  on  the 
Senate  floor." 

Mr.  President,  I  vouch  for  the  veracity 
of  Mr.  Dunn's  statement  in  this  respect, 
insofar  as  my  personal  knowledge  Is  con- 
cerned. I  sponsored  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
authorization  bill,  which  included  in  that 
measure  the  $5  million  item  for  coal  re- 
search and  development  under  the  AEC 
program.  My  West  Virginia  colleague 
[Mr.  Byrd]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  joined  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  amendment.  I  did  not  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  with  Mr.  Dunn  or 
any  other  officer  or  representative  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  prior  to  or 
after  it  was  adopted  in  the  Senate. 

The  further  fact  is  that  I  did  not  at 
any  time  discuss  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  authorization  measure  or 
any  of  its  provisions,  including  that  for 
the  Hanford.  Wash.,  project,  with  Mr. 
Dunn  or  any  of  his  associates  in  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association.  Therefore,  in- 
sofar as  I  BLm  concerned,  I  can  also  verify 
the  factuality  of  Mr.  Durm's  further  dec- 
laration in  his  news  release  that  "the 
National  Coal  Association  has.  to  this 
point,  taken  no  public  position  on  the 
Hanford  proposal,  although  many  of  its 
members  have  expressed  opposition  to  it 
in  communications  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress' But  I  must  add  in  this  connec- 
tion that  only  two  communications  were 
received  by  me  from  coal  producers  who 
are  presumed  to  be  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association.  Those  two  indi- 
viduals expressed  their  opposition  to  the 
Hanford  item  in  the  AEC  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  Dunn  sdso  is  quoted  in  the  news 
release  from  his  office  as  having  said: 

In  the  light  of  the  implications,  how- 
ever, that  our  organization  and  its  members 
have  been  involved  in  some  kind  of  a  barter 
arrangement,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  we  are  unequivocally  opposed  to 
the  production  of  electrical  energy  for  com- 
mercial use  at  the  Hanford,  Wash.,  plant. 

Having  been  the  principal  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  adding  the  $5  million 
coal  research  item  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  authorization  legislation.  I 
am  the  person  who  can  best  answer  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was 
"a  barter  arrangement"  allegedly  in- 
volving my  vote  and  others  for  the  Han- 
ford project  item  to  the  bill,  presumably 
in  exchange  for  approval  of  the  coal  re- 
search item. 
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I  state  emphatically  that  there  was  no 
"barter  arrangement. "  I  annovmced  my 
support  of  the  Hanford  project  on  its 
merits  and  without  any  reservations  or 
commitments  involving  any  other  item 
in  the  AEC  authorization  bill  or  any 
other  legislative  measure.  By  the  same 
token.  I  offered  the  amendment  to  add 
the  $6  million  coal  research  project  to 
the  AEC  authorization  bill  on  its  merits, 
without  relationship  to  any  other  legis- 
lative consideration. 

My  positioa  favoring  the  Hanford 
project  is  a  firm  one,  which  I  reached 
after  careful  study  of  all  factors  and 
considerations.  The  National  Coal  As- 
sociation is  entitled  to  state  its  opposi- 
tion to  tliat  project,  but  I  declare  that 
Mr.  Dunn's  statement  of  the  National 
Coal  Association's  opposition  does  not 
alter  my  position  of  support  for  both  the 
Hanford  and  coal  research  items  in  the 
AEC  authorization  bill,  or  for  each  of 
these  items  on  an  individual  basis. 

I  note  with  interest  that  Mr.  Dunn 
does  not  make  any  claim  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  Hanford  project  would  do 
violence  to  the  coal  industry.  He  said, 
however,  that  it  is  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation's "belief  that  the  private  utility 
industry  is  capable  of  meeting  the  future 
energy  requirements  of  all  sections  of 
this  country.  Including  the  Pacific  North- 
west." He  and  his  fellow  officers  and 
the  members  of  NCA  are  entitled  to  that 
view,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  It. 

I  make  clear,  nevertheless,  that  I  do 
not  consider  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Hanford  project  should  be  ex- 
panded to  add  electric  energy  production 
equipment  to  the  atomic  reactor  to  be 
one  which  involves  the  issue  of  public 
versus  private  power.  Nor,  in  my  opin- 
ion, does  it  involve  the  matter  of  the 
vital  interests  of  the  coal  industry  versus 
public  power.  Rather,  I  declare  that  the 
primary  consideration,  in  my  view,  in- 
volves public  policy  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  approximately  II  mil- 
lion pounds  of  steam  per  hour  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  nuclear  reactor  shall  be 
wasted  or  used  to  produce  electric  energy 
for  the  future  needs  of  the  northwest 
region  of  our  coimtry.  I  stand  with 
those  who  oppose  the  wasteful  nonuse  of 
this  heat. 

The  National  Coal  Association  now  has 
taken  publicly  a  position  with  the  pri- 
vate power  interests  advocating  that  no 
public  funds  be  authorized  to  add  equip- 
ment to  the  Hanford  reactor  which 
would  produce  electricity  from  the  re- 
actor heat.  They  say.  in  essence,  let  this 
heat  go  to  waste — let  this  steam  be  blown 
off  as  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  national  growth.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  agree  with  such  a  philosophy. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  state- 
ment, Mr.  Dunn  pointed  out: 

As  far  as  coal  industry  research  Is  con- 
cerned, tlie  Congress  last  year  created  the 
OfBce  of  CoaX  Resecu-ch  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  correlate  short-term  re- 
search activities  affecting  the  coal  Industry. 

He  added: 

Congress  has  wisely  appropriated  funds  for 
this  ofllce.  and  we  are  encouraged  by  the 
progress  made  to  date.  Also,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  In  the  Interior  Department  Is  en- 
gaged In  long-range  research  projects  with 
which  the  coal  Industry  is  In  sympathy. 


I  am  aware  of  the  developnents  as 
they  relate  to  coal  research  mider  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  No  one  in  Congress  has  worked 
any  harder  than  have  I  to  help  bring 
them  about  during  more  than  a  quarter- 
century.  I  share  Mr.  Dunn's  apprecia- 
tion of  Interior  Department  progress  in 
this  field,  but  I  am  thoroughly  amazed 
to  read  this  concluding  sentence  of  his 
pronouncement  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association : 

Desirable  as  such  a  research  program  as 
that  proposed  in  the  Senate  may  be.  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  atomic  coal  research  pro- 
gram be  deleted  from  the  legislation  and 
considered  by  the  Congress  on  its  merit 
when  appropriate. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  Senate  approval  of  our  amendment 
adding  $5  million  to  the  AEC  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  what  he  terms  "atomic  coal 
research."  which  we  believe  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  complement  cer- 
tain aspects  of  coal  research  going  on 
under  Department  of  the  Interior 
auspices. 

I  make  this  inquiry :  When  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  time  than  during  con- 
gressional consideration  of  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  program 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
give  attention  to  the  inclusion  of  a 
project  for  "atomic  coal  research"? 

Mr.  Dunn  suggests  that  such  "atomic 
coal  research"  may  be  desirable;  yet  he 
recommends  striking  it  from  the  bill.  I 
am  truly  amazed  that  such  a  recommen- 
dation should  come  from  the  head  of  an 
association  representing  the  coal  indus- 
try— an  industry  wliich  needs  the  maxi- 
mum in  research  and  development  and 
which  cannot  finance  such  a  program 
within  the  industry  because  of  shrinking 
profits  and  a  prevailing  degree  of  eco- 
nomic debilitation. 

I  do  not  consider  the  National  Coal 
Association's  recommendation  for  dele- 
tion of  the  coal  research  item  from  the 
AEC  authorization  bill  to  be  wise,  ap- 
propriate, or  timely  advice.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  advocate  retention  of  this  item 
in  the  measure  by  the  Scnate-Hou.se  con- 
ference committee  and  by  the  Congress. 
Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  too,  that  I 
will  continue  to  support  the  Hanford 
project  on  its  merits.  I  am  not  a  party 
to  any  barter  arrangement  linking  to- 
gether coal  research  and  authorization 
for  electric  power  production  from  nu- 
clear reactor  heat  at  the  Hanford  proj- 
ect. Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  each 
item  stands  on  its  own  position  of  valid- 
ity— and  I  consider  each  to  be  valid  and 
in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  having 
received  Mr.  Dunn's  statement  for  the 
National  Coal  Association,  I  received  last 
week  communications  from  the  presi- 
dents of  the  three  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  districts  in  West  Virginia 
concerning  these  same  matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  my  response  to  Raymond  O. 
Lewis,  of  UMWA  District  No.  17.  which 
also  embraces  my  replies  to  telegrams 
received  from  George  J.  Titler.  of  UMWA 
District  No.  29,  and  C.  J.  Urbaniak,  of 
District  No.  31. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

tr.S.  Senate, 
Vfashington.  DC,  July  24,  1961. 
Mr.  R.  O.  Lewis, 
President,  District  No.  17, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Raymond  :  Thanks  for  your  letter  of 
July  19,  1961,  in  which  you  express  "a  con- 
siderable feeling  of  disappointment"  con- 
cerning my  action  "in  speaking  and  vot- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  construction  of  an 
atomic  reactor  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power  at  the  Hanford,  Wash.,  plant." 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  your  com- 
munication affords  me  to  dlocuss  this  sub- 
ject. In  addition  to  this  letter  I  am  for- 
warding the  edition  of  the  Comgkxssional 
Record  containing  a  complete  account  of 
Senate  debate  on  the  issue,  including  my 
remarks.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  study 
both  sides  of  the  debate  carefully. 

Tliank  you  for  the  expression  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  your  letter  in  which  you  credit 
me  with  having  voted  my  hont^st  convictions 
on  this  question.  Be  assured  you  are  cor- 
rect. Please  know,  too,  that  I  arrived  at 
the  views  which  I  stated  to  the  Senate  and 
the  vote  which  I  cast  on  the  issue  after  a 
most  searching  Inquiry  and  careful  study  of 
both  the  debate  in  the  House  and  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee, 
Including  the  separate  views  of  the  minority. 
Frankly.  I  know  of  few  issues  that  I  have 
studied  more  intently.  I  am  convinced  mine 
was  an  action  in  the  best  public  interest 
overall  and  without  damage  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

Your  letter  of  July  19,  Is,  of  course,  an 
after-the-fact  statement  of  objection  to  my 
vote  in  the  Senate  against  the  amendment 
to  delete  the  $95  million  authoriXBtlon  for 
an  appropriation  to  add  dvial-purpose  con- 
version equipment  to  the  atomic  rea^ctor  at 
Hanford,  Wash.  Your  communication  ar- 
rived July  20. 

Also  on  July  20,  after  the  Senate  bad  al- 
ready voted  on  the  issue  2  days  earlier,  I 
received  the  following  telegrams  from  George 
J.  Titler.  president  of  UMWA  District  31 : 

Beckuet,  W.  Va. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  hope  you  will  oppose  the  restoration  of 
project  62-A-6  when  Hit.  7576  comes  before 
the  Senate  as  it  wiU  be  detrimental  to  the 
depressed  mining  areas  by  removing  2  mil-' 
lion  tons  of  coal  per  year  from  our  home 
market  at  a  fabulous  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
There  are  many  other  objections  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  In  a  telegram. 

George  J.  TrrLER, 
President.  District  29,  UMWA. 


Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
Hun.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  officers  and  members  of  District  Na 
31,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  oppxjse 
the  restoration  of  project  62-A-6  when  H.R 
7576  comes  before  the  Senate.  The  restora- 
tion of  this  project  will  eliminate  the  con- 
sumption of  well  over  2  million  tons  of  coal 
per  year.  Your  support  to  oppose  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

C.  J.  Urbaniak, 
President.  District  No.  31,  UMWA. 

It  Is  pertinent  that  I  state  for  the  record 
the  fact  that  prior  to  the  Senate  action  July 
18,  1961,  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
authorization  bill  I  did  not  receive  from  any 
Slate  or  national  officer,  representative,  or 
member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica a  single  word  of  representation  concern- 
ing the  Hanford  reactor  Issue.  By  the  same 
token.  I  did  not  receive  a  word  of  protest  or 
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a  statement  of  position  from  any  officer  or 
representative  of  the  State  or  National  Coal 
Association. 

In  fact,  before  the  matter  came  before  the 
Senate  on  July  18.  I  received  only  two  tele- 
grams from  two  individuals  connected  with 
the  coal  industry  stating  opposition  to  the 
Hanford  authorization,  and  I  had  additional 
correspondence  from  only  one  other  person 
on  this  issue — an  officer  of  a  private  power 
company  who  expressed  opposition.  This  is 
the  extent  of  constituent  advice  I  received 
on  the  subject  prior  to  the  debate  and  vot- 
ing In  the  Senate. 

Although  my  speech  during  debate  on 
July  18,  as  printed  in  the  Congressional 
RscoRO  of  that  date,  covers  in  some  degree 
ttie  major  points  of  objection  stated  in  your 
letter  of  July  19.  and  In  the  July  20  tele- 
grams of  Mr.  Titler  and  Mr.  Urbaniak,  I  will 
make  specific  answer  to  questions  raised  in 
your  communl'^ation  and  those  of  the  presi- 
dents of  districts  29  and  31. 

No  one  has  presented  for  my  edification 
what  I  consider  to  be  unassailable  evidence 
that  conTertlng  the  waste  heat  from  the 
reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  to  electricity 
through  a  generating  system  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  depressed  mining  areas.  And 
it  is  doubtful  hypothesis,  not  fact,  to  speak 
of  the  Hanford  project  as  being  one  which 
would  "remove  2  million  tons  of  coal  per 
year  from  otu"  home  market  at  a  fabu- 
lous cost  to  the  taxpayers."  (This  quote  is 
from  Mr.  Titler's  telegram.)  Mr.  Urbaniak 
phrased  it  another  way  by  stating  in  his 
message  that  "restoration  of  this  (Hanford) 
project  will  eliminate  the  consumption  of 
well  over  2  million  tons  of  coal  per  year." 

In  the  first  place  the  heat  which  would  be 
channeled  through  the  proposed  system  to 
produce  electricity  would  come  from  an 
atomic  reactor  the  prime  pin^^ose  of  wliich 
is  the  production  of  plutonlum.  Coal  is  not 
and  never  would  be  involved  in  operating 
the  reactor.  Its  heat  comes  from  the  reac- 
tion of  fissionable  material. 

What  the  coal  mining  opponents  of  the 
dual-purpose  converter  are  saying  is  that  the 
heat  from  the  reactor  should  not  be  con- 
served or  used  for  any  purpose.  The  as- 
sumption seems  to  be  that  If  this  bj*product 
heat  from  the  reactor  is  not  run  through 
a  generating  system  to  produce  electricity 
for  the  Northwest  area  there  will  be  a  vast 
market  for  coal — at  least  2  million  tons — 
to  generate  new  heat  to  produce  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  electricity  for  the  same 
Northwest  area.  This  is  indeed  hjrpothesls 
which  does  not  square  with  the  realistic  fact 
tliat  even  the  private  power  companies  in 
the  area  are  building  hydro  generating 
plants — not  steam  facilities.  Where,  then 
Is  the  market  for  coal  in  connection  with 
the  Northwest  electricity  generating  indus- 
try? How  can  we  say  that  coal  has  been 
displaced  when  it  has  not  been  in  the  pic- 
ture in  that  area  and  faces  little  Likelihood 
of  being  in  that  market  as  long  as  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  there  for  both  pub- 
lic and  private  power  production  purposes? 

Not  only  is  water  for  hydroelectric  pur- 
poses available  in  abundance  in  the  North- 
west, but.  also,  they  would  have  in  that 
area — in  the  Hanford  reactor  project — a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  iieat  available.  Many  of 
us  believe  it  should  be  conserved  and  used — 
not  wasted,  because  there  Is  no  contribution 
to  national  growth  Inherent  In  profligate  and 
reckless  waste  of  any  resource  or  Its  usable 
byproducts. 

There  Is  clear  evidence  In  the  testimony 
on  the  bill  and  the  project  about  which  you 
and  your  associates  complain  that,  contrary 
to  your  view,  the  provision  of  a  dual-purpose 
converter  for  the  atomic  reactor  will,  over 
the  long  range,  contribute  appreciably  to 
nuclear  technology. 

Concerning  the  assumption  you  state  that 
"its  high  iniUal  cost  and  the  fact  that  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  operation  it  will  neces- 
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sarlly  be  heavily  subsidized  by  tax  money," 
I  must  assert  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  i»ro- 
pKtnents  of  the  project  effectively  exploded 
that  same  argiiment  set  forth  in  the  sepa- 
rate views  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Committee 
minority  which  you  seem  to  have  embraced. 
The  fact  Is  that  there  is  sound  reason  to  pre- 
dict the  dual-purpose  converter  will  be  a 
good  financial  investment  of  public  tax  dol- 
lars which  will  pay  out  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  and  not  be  perpetually  "sub- 
sidized by  tax  money,"  as  you  state. 

Then  you  expressed  the  belief  that  "in 
addition  it  will  contribute  to  the  already 
burdensome  unemployment  problem  existing 
throughout  the  coal  producing  areas  of  the 
United  States."  For  reasons  already  ex- 
plained, namely,  that  coal — through  use  for 
steam  production — is  not  now  competitive 
In  the  Northwest  region  and  faces  very  little 
likelihood  of  being  competitive  in  the  future 
In  that  region  where  both  public  and  private 
power  projects  and  companies  produce  al- 
most 100  percent  of  the  region's  electricity 
needs  in  hydroplants,  I  cannot  associate 
myself  with  the  thinking  that  the  Hanford 
project  "will  contribute  to  the  already  bur- 
densome unemployment  problem  existing 
throughout  the  coal  areas  of  the  United 
States."  If  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  we 
would  overcome  unemployment  in  any  sub- 
stantial degree  in  the  coal  fields  by  refusing 
to  authorize  the  dual-purpose  converter  in 
connection  with  the  atomic  reactor  at  Han- 
ford, I  certainly  would  not  support  the  dual- 
purpose  project. 

You  further  state  in  your  letter  that 
"while  the  construction  of  coal  burning  fa- 
cilities In  the  Hanford  powerplant  would  not 
affect  the  West  Virginia  coal  Industry  it  most 
certainly  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  coal  Industry  in  the  Far  West."  And  you 
add:  "The  installation  of  a  coal  burning 
unit  at  the  Hanford  plant  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  meant  much  more  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  to  the  coal  industry  as  a 
whole  than  will  the  $5  million  furnished 
the  AEC  for  experimental  research  in  the 
use  of  coal." 

My  answer  Is  that  there  Is  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  whole  Hanford  project  when  you 
write  about  "the  construction  of  coal  burn- 
ing facilities  in  the  Hanford  powerplant." 

The  project  is  not  to  authorize  installa- 
tion of  facilities  to  create  new  or  additional 
steam  heat.  The  fact  is  that  the  reactor  Is 
to  produce  an  excess  of  heat — vast  quanti- 
ties of  It  from  fissionable  materials.  It 
would  be  wasted  if  not  converted  to  elec- 
tricity through  power  generators. 

Hence,  to  build  a  steam  generating  plant 
at  Hanford  adjacent  to  or  near  an  atomic 
reacttM"  which  is  to  produce  heat  enoug^h, 
in  the  making  of  plutonlum,  to  generate 
700,000  kilowatts  of  power  would  be  as  logi- 
cal as  "carrying  coals  to  New  Castle." 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  even  the  private 
power  companies  in  our  Appalachian  bitumi- 
nous coal  region  are  building  and/or  plan- 
ning combination  steam-hydro  generating 
plants — such  as  the  Appalachian  Electric 
Power  Co.'B  Boanoake  River  project. 

I  have  cited  conditions  which  those  of  tis 
from  coal  producing  areas  must  face  as  re- 
alities. In  this  connection,  as  a  Senator  with 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  objective  of  seeing 
that  everything  is  done  that  can  be  achieved 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  coal  industry 
and  those  who  are  employed  in  it,  one  of 
my  responsibilities  Is  to  measure  on  both  a 
day-by-day  and  long-term  basis  the  atti- 
tudes and  degree  of  understanding  of  our 
problems  by  my  colleagues  on  Capitol  HIU. 
The  fruits  of  these  evaluations  are  the  meas- 
ures we  are  able  to  have  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress.  It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
sponsored,  along  with  Seivator  Robirt  C. 
Btrd  and  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  amendment  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  authorization  bill  which 
provides  in  the  Senate  version  for  an  addi- 


tional $6  million  research  and  development 
project  by  the  AEC,  probably  In  cooperation 
with  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Coal 
Resecu-ch,  to  further  the  objectives  of  finding 
new  uses  for  coal.  I  am  sorry  that  you  seem 
to  deprecate  the  uierit  and  value  of  such  an 
authorization  but.  consistent  with  my  con- 
victions concerning  the  validity  of  expand- 
ing coal  research,  I  shall  continue  my  efforts 
to  have  this  $5  million  authorization  in- 
cluded in  the  measure  at  final  enactment, 
and  I  shall  work  for  the  actual  appropriation 
for  this  Item  In  subsequent  legislation. 

Your  concluding  remark  expressing  your 
"disappointment  of  the  action  of  a  Senator 
from  the  largest  bituminous  coal  producing 
State  in  the  Union  in  voting  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  coal  industry"  represents  a 
right  which  any  constituent  has  to  form  and 
state  an  opinion.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  I 
voted  against  the  interests  of  the  coal  indus- 
try, and  I  believe  that  time  and  events  will 
prove  that  I  am  correct. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
also  for  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  another  cogent 
editorial  on  the  subject  from  the  July 
21.  1961.  the  Evenmg  Star.  Washington. 
D.C.,  entitled  "Why  Throw  It  Away?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Throw  It  Awat? 

The  Senate  has  done  a  good  day's  work 
In  voting,  54  to  36,  in  favor  of  equipping 
the  great  new  reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash, 
for  peaceful  as  well  as  mUltary  purposes. 
This  conflicts  with  last  week's  176  to  IM 
House  decision  to  restrict  the  facility  solely 
to  the  production  of  plutonlum  for  weapons. 

Accordingly,  what  must  be  hoped  for  now 
is  a  conference  agreement  under  which  tha 
House  will  permit  completion  of  the  project. 
For  the  project,  as  recommended  by  a  solid 
majority  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Atomic 
Conmilttee,  makes  Indisputable  sense  on  Its 
face.  Calling  for  an  expendlttire  of  (96  mil- 
lion— a  self-liquldattng  Investment  that 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing,  according 
to  its  advocates — the  undertaking  would 
harness  and  convert  Into  electricity  the  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  heat  that  the  reactor 
will  generate  in  the  process  of  producing 
plutonlum. 

Indeed,  this  heat  will  be  so  great  (esti- 
mated as  the  equivalent  of  11  million 
pounds  of  steam  per  hour)  that  the  Han- 
ford reactor,  if  converted  into  a  dual-piuimse 
facility,  will  be  capable  of  producing  be- 
tween 700,000  and  800,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  for  commercial  operation*  Such 
a  plant,  if  the  House  reconsiders  its  short- 
sightedness and  goes  along  with  the  Senate, 
would  dwarf  all  other  nonmllltary  atomic 
power  facilities,  now  existing  in  the  world. 
lYue,  as  Its  advocates  acknowledge,  it  would 
not  advance  nuclear  technology  in  an  ap- 
preciable degree,  but  it  would  nevertheleai 
be  a  facility  of  more  than  passing  sig- 
nificance— which  is  why  past  and  present 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Including  former  Chairman  John  McCone, 
vigorously  support  the  idea. 

The  opponents  of  the  project,  of  course. 
have  put  forward  many  arguments,  and 
some  of  the  arguments  are  arresting  enough 
to  command  attention  for  a  while.  How- 
ever, the  more  one  delves  into  this  rather 
intricate  and  complex  business,  the  more 
convinced  one  feels  that  men  like  Senator 
Jackson  are  altogether  right  in  speaking  as 
follows:  "The  real  question  at  Hanford  Is 
whether  In  the  name  of  false  Ideology,  we 
are  going  to  waste  this  steam.  I  am  astound- 
ed at  the  argument  that  it  would  be  better 
to  waste  this  steam  than  to  convert  it  into 
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kilowatts.  Our  Nation  la  not  so  wealthy, 
and  never  has  been  so  wealthy,  that  it  can 
afford  International  waste." 

This  is  a  viewpoint.  It  seems  to  us,  that 
adds  up  to  much  more  commonsense  than 
the  opposition's  contention  that  a  dual- 
purpose  Hanford  reactor  would  be  a  danger- 
ous socialistic  encroachment  on  private  en- 
terprise. After  all,  why  throw  away  all  that 
tremendous  potential  power?  Why  not 
harness  It?  And  why  suggest  that  such  ac- 
tion would  be  a  menace  to  our  free  way  of 
life? 


BERLIN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Kennedy  has  stated  that  the 
United  States  will  accept  no  change  in 
the  status  of  East  Germany  which  would 
jeopardize  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  West  Berlin. 

In  rejecting  Khrushchev's  demands, 
our  President  has  declared  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  intimidated  or 
bullied  by  the  Soviet  dictators  into  sur- 
rendering one  iota  of  the  free  world 
to  Communist  domination. 

Mr.  President,  Berlin  must  be  de- 
fended and  remain  a  part  of  the  free 
world.  Not  1  inch  should  be  yielded  to 
Khrushchev.  How  we  react  to  his 
threats,  which  have  precipitated  the 
gravest  crisis  since  World  War  n,  will 
largely  determine  not  only  our  future  but 
also  that  of  our  allies  and  of  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  the  world.  In  reality, 
all  mankind  is  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy. Americans  and  freemen  every- 
where must  realize  that  Berlin  is  but  a 
symbol  in  the  long  struggle  with  Com- 
munist aggression  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China,  in  which  we  seem  likely 
to  be  involved  for  years  to  come. 

In  many  ways  Berlin  is  a  symbol  of 
exactly  how  far  the  democracies  will  go 
toward  defending  freedom  and  the  right 
of  people  to  determine  their  own  forms 
of  government  and  to  shape  their  own 
destinies.  To  surrender  our  rights  in 
Berlin  would  be  making  a  downpayment 
on  the  future  demands  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism, which  would  eventually  engulf 
the  world.  Such  a  prospect  is  unthink- 
able. 

In  view  of  these  facts  Americans 
must — and  I  believe  the  great  majority 
of  us  do— realize  that  our  very  survival 
is  at  stake.  There  is  no  easy  way  out. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  defend  our  way 
of  life.  May  I  assert  optimistically  it  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  the  situation  will 
never  arise  when  we  have  to  do  so  by 
the  might  of  our  Armed  Forces  but  that 
reason  and  commonsense  will  prevail. 
Let  us  all  hope  that  mankind's  peaceful 
destiny  will  not  be  disrupted  by  the  hor- 
ror and  destruction  of  another  war  in 
Europe. 

Should  the  Russians  remain  adamant 
in  their  demands,  the  firepower  and 
means  used  to  repel  Soviet  aggression 
would  depend  on  future  circumstances. 
It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  we  and  our 
NATO  Allies  have  ample  conventional 
weapon  strength  in  Europe. 

Painful  as  it  may  be,  we  all  realize 
that  underlying  and  hovering  over  this 
entire  controversy  is  the  terrible  threat 
of  nuclear  war.  Whether  or  not  we 
would  use  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  ex- 


tent of  such  use,  to  defend  West  Berlin, 
is  something  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  President  Kennedy, 
and  his  military  advisers  must  decide. 
Let  us  hope  such  a  decision  will  never 
have  to  be  made. 

However,  I — and  I  am  sure  all  Ameri- 
cans— will  support  President  Kennedy 
in  whatever  steps  he  and  his  military  and 
foreign  policy  advisers  determine  to  be 
necessary. 

Frankly,  having  just  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  I  find  more  war  talk  in 
Washington  than  in  Oslo,  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  and  Paris.  We  must  be  firm. 
We  must  be  vigilant.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared. We  should  support  the  President 
in  the  trying  days  ahead.  However,  we 
must  not  allow  hysteria  and  fear  to  re- 
place sound  thinking  and  calm  reason- 
ing during  this  extreme  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  embody  in  my 
remarks  an  editorial,  "Tragic  Miscalcu- 
lation," which  appeared  in  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of  July  21. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tragic    Miscalculation 

Congress  is  undertaking  to  enlighten  So- 
viet Ambassador  Menshikov  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people  on  the  defense 
of  Berlin,  and  the  respon-se  In  both  Houses 
is  nicely  to  be  well  nigh  unanimous.  While 
Mr.  Menshikov  Is  waiting  for  this  response 
to  his  conclusion  that  "the  American  peo- 
ple won't  fight  for  Berlin,"  we  suggest  that 
he  read  a  bit  of  history.  His  comment  Is  a 
g^lm  reminder  of  Hitler's  miscalculation  of 
the  Intentions  of  the  democratic  countries  in 
1939.  The  Spectator  quotes  A.  J.  P.  Taylor, 
author  of  "Origins  of  the  Second  World  War," 
to  the  effect  that — 

"Hitler  did  not  intend,  or  even  expect,  a 
war  in  the  West  in  1939.  Hitlers  conviction 
•  *  •  was  that  the  Allies,  who  had  continued 
to  grope  around  for  a  settlement  of  the  cor- 
ridor issue  all  through  the  summer  of  1939, 
would  eventually  accept  his  terms,  or  some- 
thing close  to  them,  rather  than  engage  in 
what  would  obviously  be  a  futile  attempt 
to  save  a  doomed  Poland." 

Probably  the  most  pointed  lesson  in  the 
history  of  this  century  is  the  demonstration 
of  Hitler's  error  in  making  this  assumption. 
Britain  and  Prance  went  to  the  aid  of  Po- 
land, not  because  they  expected  to  save  It 
from  the  Hitler-Stalin  dissecting  table,  but 
because  they  saw  that  war  was  the  only 
alternative  to  the  doom  of  freedom  In  Eu- 
rope. Appeasement  had  failed  and  war,  hor- 
rible thought  it  was  to  contemplate,  was  less 
distasteful  than  enslavement. 

There  are  some  indications  that  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  is  drawing  similarly  er- 
roneous conclusions  in  regard  to  Berlin,  and 
apparently  his  Ambassador  to  Washington 
intends  to  fortify  these  misconceptions. 
"Many  of  the  Americans  I've  talked  to,"  Mr. 
Menshikov  said  last  week,  "do  not  want  to 
fight."  It  is  an  easy  trick  of  Marxian  logic 
to  translate  this  into  a  belief  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  can  impose  its  will  on  Berlin  with 
no  more  than  a  flare  of  words  in  the  West. 

The  danger  in  the  Menshikov  line  of  think- 
ing lies  in  its  oversimplification.  Perhaps 
the  average  American  would  not  fight  for 
Berlin  if  it  were  simply  a  question  of  bal- 
ancing the  welfare  of  people  In  the  former 
German  capital  with  the  appalling  destruc- 
tion of  nuclear  war.  But  the  American 
people  are  neither  stupid  nor  brainwashed 
by  fear.  They  know  that  yielding  to  Soviet 
threats  in  Berlin  might  well  mark  the  be- 


ginning of  the  end  of  their  own  freedom,  and 
the  triumphant  march  of  coercive  commu- 
nism through  Europe  and  the  remainder  of 
the  world. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  Intention  of  the  DjS.  Gov- 
ernment and  people  to  fight,  if  necessary,  to 
avert  such  a  catastrophe.  The  Issue  is  seen 
more  clearly  today  than  it  was  when  Hitler 
first  posed  it  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  the  late 
thirties  the  destruction  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  shock  of  the  Polish  invasion  were 
necessary  to  galvanize  the  free  world  into 
action.  Today  the  West  has  been  alerted  by 
many  events  and  Is  determined  to  resist  any 
eclipse  of  freedom  In  Berlin  when  and  If  a 
showdown  comes. 

A  rereading  of  Hitler's  tragic  miscalcula- 
tions in  somewhat  similar  circumstances 
would  be  an  especially  useful  exercise  in 
Mc)scow  during  the  months  ahead. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION  AREAS 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  no  question  about  the  galloping 
demand  in  America  for  more  and  better 
outdoor  recreation  spots. 

Many  things  are  contributing  to  this 
demand.  Our  population  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Our  cities  are  teem- 
ing and  overcrowded,  and  even  our 
suburbs  are  becoming  networks  of  pave- 
ment. 

Our  standard  of  living  is  higher  than 
it  has  ever  been,  and  we  have  shorter 
working  hours  and  more  paid  vacations. 
And.  most  important  of  all,  we  have 
modes  of  transportation  which  can  take 
us  farther  and  faster  than  ever  before. 

All  of  this  contributes  to  the  desire 
to  get  away  from  our  cities — to  enjoy  the 
greenness  of  our  countryside,  the  maj- 
esty of  our  forests  and  the  grandeur  of 
our  mountains  and  our  seashores.  All  of 
this  leads  to  a  stepped-up  interest  in 
hunting,  in  fishing,  in  camping,  and  in 
visiting  our  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to  read  in 
Time  magazine  of  July  14  a  long  article 
on  recreation  entitled  "Ah,  Wilderness?" 
which  spreads  out  before  us  America's 
notable  and  less-known  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  calls  camping  in  them 
a  great  and  growing  national  psistime. 

I  believe  no  State  in  the  Union  has 
more  good  camping  areas,  set  in  more 
majestic  scenery,  and  bathed  in  more 
solitude  than  my  State  of  Utah.  And  we 
now  have  in  the  making  a  vast  project 
which  will  make  some  of  these  wilderness 
areas  more  accessible  to  the  less  hardy, 
and  more  attractive  to  those  who  are 
smitten,  as  the  Time  article  puts  it  so 
well,  "with  the  call  of  the  not-so-wild." 

I  refer  to  the  plans  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall  to  establish  a  Golden 
Circle  of  national  parks  embracing  up- 
ward of  1,000  square  miles  in  southern 
Utah  and  northern  Arizona.  The  ex- 
panded system  would  include  at  least 
eight  existing  parks  and  monuments, 
and  a  new  park  which  would  be  centered 
in  the  striking  red  rock  canyon  area  of 
southeastern  Utah. 

It  was  my  privilege  over  the  4th  of 
July  weekend  to  accompany  Secretary 
Udall  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man on  a  5-day  trip  through  part  of 
this  rugged,  colorful  country.  We 
traveled  by  jeep,  by  helicopter,  and  down 
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the  Colorado  from  Moab  to  Cataract 
Canyon  by  motorboat.  We  saw  country 
which  can  now  be  reached  only  by  mule 
pack,  or  by  the  hardiest  of  hikers. 

The  scenery  is  breathtaking  and 
unique.  The  country  is  just  as  the 
Creator  made  It,  untouched  by  the  en- 
croachments of  civilization.  Its  devel- 
opment will  open  up  for  our  growing 
recreation  needs  a  spectacular  and  soul- 
satisfying  area  to  which  those  who  want 
to  get  away  from  our  cities  and  our 
suburbs,  our  industrialization  and  our 
urbanization,  and  the  wear  of  everyday 
living,  can  come  to  seek  what  Thoreau 
sought  at  Walden. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  Time  magazine  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  r>oint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoTJNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair>.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ah.    Wilderness? 

"I  went  to  the  woods  t>ecause  I  wished 
to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  learn 
what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I  came 
to  die,  discover  that  I  had  not  lived  •  •  •  I 
wanted  to  live  deep  and  suck  out  all  the 
marrow  of  life,  to  cut  a  broad  swath  and 
shave  close,  to  drive  life  into  a  corner,  and 
reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms,  and.  if  It  proved 
to  be  mean,  why  then  to  get  the  whole  and 
genuine  meanness  of  it,  and  publish  its 
meanness  to  the  world:  or  If  it  were  sublime, 
to  know  It  by  exf>erlence,  and  be  able  to  give 
a  true  account  of  it  in  my  next  excursion." 

That  is  how  Henry  David  Thoreau  felt  In 
July  1845  as  he  went  into  the  woods  at  Wal- 
den Pond.  He  buUt  himself  a  little  cabin, 
largely  out  of  secondhand  materials,  the  cost 
of  which  he  recorded  in  precise  Yankee 
style:  $28.12 1/3.  Including  a  10-cent  latch 
and  a  penny  piece  of  chalk.  Thus  be  began 
his  celebrated  2 -year  sojoxu'n  in  happy 
Isolation.  Last  week,  116  years  later,  Thor- 
eau would  have  been  able  to  find  his  clump 
of  woods  easily  enough,  but  not  necessarily 
the  solitude  to  permit  him  to  drive  life  in- 
to a  corner.  The  snort  and  belch  of  auto- 
mobiles punctuate  the  old  serenity  of  Wal- 
den, and  the  jwlps  of  children,  followed  by 
the  cries  of  their  parents,  have  aU  but  en- 
veloped the  summer-soft  days.  Across  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  United  States,  the 
wilderness  where  once  only  the  hardiest  of 
outdoorsmen  trod  now  shuddered  under  the 
Invasion  of  h\indreds  of  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies hungering  for  a  summertime  skirmish 
with  nature.  Smitten  by  the  call  of  the 
not -so-wild,  these  families  were  happily  en- 
gaged in  a  great  ani  growing  national  past- 
time — camping. 

MOONSCAPES    AND    RAPTVUE 

Despite  civlilzati  jn's  Inroads,  the  United 
States  still  offers  s<)me  of  the  world's  great 
spectacles  of  nature,  and  campers  know  It. 
They  fished  last  week  In  the  Cascades  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  threaded  among  the  pre- 
historic ruins  at  Cclorado's  Mesa  Verde  Na- 
tional Park,  trailed  animals  in  the  Adlron- 
dacks,  bathed  in  the  cold  streams  of  South 
Willow  Crater  in  Utah.  On  the  moonscapes 
of  Arizona,  In  the  thick  forests  of  upper 
Michigan — wherever  the  land  had  managed 
to  preserve  Its  ancient  dignity — both  tender- 
foot and  oldtimer  ptild  his  respects  to  gran- 
deur. In  return,  tfcjy  absorbed  something 
as  ineradicable  as  It  la  elusive;  the  rapture  of 
the  spirit  In  the  presence  of  creation. 

In  Maine,  campers  poured  Into  Acadia 
National  Park  on  Mount  Desert  Island  and 


swept  over  31,000  acres  of  mountain,  fresh- 
water pond,  deep  woods,  and  aeaabore.  At 
Rangeley  lAke  in  the  same  State,  the  camp- 
ers took  nature  waUks  between  rinmm  at 
the  camping  school,  where  they  learned  how 
to  keep  a  campfire  from  turning  into  a  dis- 
aster (dig  a  hole  for  the  fire,  line  the  rim 
wlt^  rocks;  before  leaving  It,  douse  it  with 
water  and  sand  and  stir  thoroughly  imtll  it 
is  cool  enough  to  be  sifted  by  hand ) .  In 
Georgia's  Chattahoochee  National  Forest, 
the  streams  rippled  with  trout  (provided  by 
the  wildlife  commissions) ,  and  the  camp- 
sites, many  with  their  own  blacktop  drive- 
ways, rippled  with  people.  The  rhododen- 
dron overhung  the  creeks  in  Minnesota's 
Lake  Itasca  State  Park,  and  little  boys  over- 
hung the  rhododendron,  while  some  of  their 
fathers  were  Just  hung  over,  gazing  blankly 
at  the  huge  oalcs.  hickories,  spruce,  and 
poplars.  At  Kennedy  Meadow.  Just  north 
of  Yosemlte  Park  In  the  California  Sierra, 
campers  hiked  along  a  winding  stream 
through  pine  and  fir  forests  and  sandy  flats, 
fished  for  brownies  and  slept  under  the  stars. 
At  Minnesota's  Lake  Carlos  State  Park,  the 
overflow  of  campers  slept  under  picnic 
tables. 

The  figures  that  ooze  from  reports  on  the 
camping  economy  are  wild  enough  to  make 
a  forest  ranger  reach  for  a  cigarette:  This 
year  16.500,000  people  are  headed  for  camp- 
grounds— about  a  million  more  than  last 
year. 

In  the  11  Southern  States,  the  craze  In 
the  words  of  park  ofBclals.  Is  "blowing  sky 
high."  In  Georgia  alone,  the  camper-days 
(number  of  campers  multiplied  by  number 
of  days  camped)  are  expected  to  Jump  15 
percent  over  last  year's  1,362,000. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  national  forests  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  and  Ne- 
braska, 3  million  appeared  last  year;  in  1961, 
100.000  more  are  expected. 

In  the  samp-crazy  hotspots  of  New  York, 
Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  where 
visitors  logged  2  million  camper-days  last 
year,  the  1961  projection  Indicates  another 
200,000. 

The  number  of  campsites  has  leaped  from 
3,000  in  1950  to  a  record  6,900.  including  fa- 
cilities provided  by  29  national  parks  and  162 
national  forests. 

Sears,  Roebuck's  camping  equipment  sales 
are  up  40  percent  since  1956:  its  sales  of 
rubberized  mattresses  alone  have  rlcen  700 
percent  In  a  single  year.  The  Coleman  Co.. 
of  Wichita.  Kans.,  one  of  the  biggent  sup- 
pliers in  the  country,  has  already  registered 
its  highest  sales  In  company  history  for  the 
first  4  months  of  1961 — and  this  after  a  400- 
percent  climb  In  10  years. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  in  1957 
launched  "Operation  Outdoors"  In  an  effort 
to  keep  up  with  ever- blossoming  outdoors- 
men  by  pouring  $122  million  into  new  fa- 
cilities, plans  to  kick  the  budget  up  to  $285 
million   by   1970. 

PaOMISSORT    KOTES 

Why  this  mass  movement  Into  the  world 
of  mosquitoes,  snakes,  and  burrs?  For  many, 
the  motive  Is  simply  that  they  are  tired  of  ex- 
pensive hotels  and  motels;  camping  jirovldes 
an  inexpensive  vacation,  A  family  of  four 
can  go  into  a  national  park  for  $1  (or.  In  some 
cases,  nothing)  and  an  outlay  of  as  little  as 
$200  for  equipment  that  will  last  for  years. 
For  a  great  number  of  other  people,  the  urge 
goes  deepei  than  economics:  In  a  sense  they 
still  seek  what  Thoreau  looked  for  at  Walden. 

The  industrialization,  urbanization  and 
suburbanization  of  modern  life  have  sharp- 
ened the  need  for  many  to  rediscover  the  es- 
sential facts  of  existence.  More  than  ever. 
Americans  now  have  the  means — prosperity. 
new  leisure  hours — to  make  that  redlscoverj-. 
But  as  their  industries,  their  urbs,  suturbs, 
and  highways  encroach  upon  the  wilderness, 
that  wilderneas  becomes  particularly  pre- 
cious.    Where  It  remains,  Its  symbol  has  be- 


come a  disturbingly  anthropomorphic  grizzly 
named  Smokey  the  Bear,  who  wears  pants 
and  a  hat  and  speaks.  With  perhaps  too 
much  urgency,  a  physician's  wife,  drawing 
water  from  a  campground  faucet  in  the 
Rockies  last  week,  explained:  "We  have  to 
get  away  from  the  daily  routine  once  in  a 
while,  and  we  want  our  children  to  see 
something  of  an  America  that  may  not  be 
here  much  longer." 

Those  who  yearn  for  the  primeval  places 
In  the  mountains  and  canyons  are  apt  to 
be  highly  vocal.  Lester  Buck,  a  reporter 
on  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  a  veteran  camper, 
puts  the  case  for  that  group  as  passionately 
as  anyone  who  ever  hiked  a  trail:  "The  city 
man  has  come  to  realize  that  the  paper 
he  pushes  on  his  desk  Is  without  structure, 
that  it  Is  merely  a  promissory  note  guar- 
anteeing that  life  and.death  do  exist  in  coun- 
terpoint: that  somewhere  water  la  trtily  wet, 
the  sun  hot,  and  the  sand  granular  beyond 
human  belief.  He  goes  camping  not  to  get 
away  from  it  all  but  to  get  back  to  It  all.  His 
customary  world  Is  flattened  by  his  own  ex- 
cesses, sealed  by  Its  brick.  Insulated  by  its 
pavements.  He  does  not  see  his  apartment 
building  or  his  office  building  as  10  or  20  or 
30  stories  reaching  Into  the  sky  and  seem- 
ing to  move  as  the  clouds  swing  by;  he  hasn't 
looked  up.  Outdoors,  he  knows  Intimately 
only  two  vistas:  the  entrance  to  his  office 
building,  the  entrance  to  his  home;  there  is 
no  reality  In  between.  Nor  does  he  go  camp- 
ing to  relax,  to  simply  fall  apart,  for  that 
is  what  urban  man  has  learned  to  do  so  well 
at  home  for  the  sake  of  his  sanity:  to  relax. 
to  stop  reacting,  to  dull  the  colors,  muffle 
the  sounds,  dilute  the  smells." 

THK  REVOLT 

But  the  man  who  wants  to  get  back  to  It 
all  had  better  know  his  way  around,  for 
progress  has  caught  up  with  camping  in  an 
alarming  fashion  and  has  altered  It  drasti- 
cally. Once  the  last  refuge  of  the  raale — the 
one  leisTire  activity  In  which  he  could  be 
stubble-bearded  and  dirty — camping  has  been 
taken    over    by    the   women. 

Actually,  most  women  couldnt  care  less 
for  the  mess  and  comparative  hardship  of 
camping;  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
whole  thing  is  strictly  for  the  magpies.  But 
like  golf  widows  and  flshing  widows,  they 
know  they  are  licked  unless  they  join  the 
menfolk,  so  they  have  revolted,  picked  up 
their  sunglasses  and  mosquito  spray,  and 
marched  off  together.  They  will  concede  that 
camping,  after  all,  is  good  for  the  children, 
and  besides,  it  is  something  that  the  whole 
family  can  do  together.  Thus  established  on 
the  threshold  of  the  wilderness,  the  women 
have  demanded — and  are  getting  at  a  dizzy- 
ing rate — all  the  comforts  of  home. 

At  Colter  Bay,  In  the  Grand  Tetons  of 
Wyoming,  a  luxurious  campground  financed 
by  the  Rockefellers  has  segregated  areas  for 
cabin  campers,  traUer  campers,  club  campers, 
or  just  plain  tenters.  A  tenderfoot  can  turn 
up  there  with  the  clothes  on  his  back  and 
rent  anything  he  needs,  from  a  cabin  ($5 
a  couple  per  night)  to  sleeping  bags  (50 
cents)  to  icebox  coolers  (50  cents)  to  bath 
towels  and  soap  (15  cents) .  At  Eastport,  on 
Maine's  Cobscook  Bay.  the  campsite  opened 
this  year  with  a  woodsy  band  concert  and  a 
Down  East  fish  chowder.  At  night,  the 
campgrounds  were  thoughtfully  floodlit  so 
that  everybody  would  not  be  lonesome.  At 
The  Gatherings,  In  Surry.  Maine,  campers 
danced  to  the  music  of  a  Jukebox  and  Joined 
in  the  bridge  tournaments  and  bingo  game. 
In  most  of  the  national  parks,  campers 
can  flnd  hot  and  cold  water,  city-style 
pliunblng,  cocktail  lounges,  automatic 
laundries,  hairdressers,  TV,  and  enough  elec- 
tric power  to  light  the  city  of  Boise.  Michi- 
gan authorities  have  already  approved  In- 
stallation of  additional  electrical  facilities  to 
handle  the  Increased  load  of  electric  frying 
pans  and  blankets,  but  Wisconsin  has  called 
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a  halt.  8a3r8  Forest  and  Parks  Superintend- 
ent Roman  Koenings:  "We  have  had  requests 
to  provide  sewer  hookup  facilities  for  some 
camp>er8,  but  we  are  not  going  to  comply. 
We've  gone  as  far  as  we're  going." 

COMPULSION   AND  CULTUBE 

In  cases  where  campers  cannot  plug  their 
heaters  and  stoves  and  coolers  and  hair- 
dryers and  shavers  Into  -handy  outlets,  they 
can  always  hlk^  over  to  the  restrooms  to  plug 
In  there  and  cook  their  dinner  (a  practice 
on  which  the  authorities  frown).  There  are 
times,  too,  that  some  campers  feel  compelled 
to  take  other  drastic  measures.  Yellowstone 
Park  rangers  still  chuckle  when  they  tell 
about  the  two  old  ladles  who  camped  together 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  They  lived  In  a  tent, 
cooked  their  meals,  embroidered  and  sewed, 
read  a  little.  Each  afternoon  they  got  Into 
their  car  and  drove  off  for  an  hour,  then  re- 
turned to  their  quiet  routine.  At  length, 
a  polite  but  curious  ranger  asked  the  women 
where  they  disappeared  to  everyday.  The 
shy  reply:  they  had  a  room  In  a  luxury  hotel 
some  distance  away,  where  each  afternoon 
they  took  a  soaking  bath. 

Another  unmistakable  sign  of  the  female 
revolution  In  camping  Is  culture.  Instead 
of  allowing  unlimited  time  for  illent  medita- 
tion or  even  family  conversation,  camp  offl- 
clals  all  over  the  country  feel  that  they  must 
fill  the  campers'  minds  with  formal  pro- 
grams and  entertainments.  There  are  Il- 
lustrated lectures  on  flowers,  wildlife,  geol- 
ogy, ancient  cultures,  and  mating  habits 
of  garter  snakes.  Family  campers  can  now 
attend  a  scientific  lecture  about  a  geyser 
while  watching  it  spout  Its  stuff,  or  take  In 
a  good  talk  on  wildlife  and  then  drive  out 
to  the  edge  of  a  marsh  and  see  that  the  wild 
moose  standing  out  in  the  water  actually 
has  a  bell-like  tassel  hanging  from  his  neck. 
Just  as  the  ranger  said. 

THE    COMPBOMISEBS 

Most  modern  campers  avoid  solitude.  Like 
skiers  and  bowlers,  they  are  a  gregarious 
bunch.  They  love  nothing  better  than  to 
camp  alongside  one  another  In  long,  soldier- 
like rows  of  tent  cities.  William  Boeder,  of 
Aurora,  111.,  who,  with  his  family,  set  up  a 
big  (9-foot  by  24-foot)  wall  tent  with  pic- 
ture windows  and  zippered  flaps  at  Devils 
Lake  State  Park,  Wis.,  last  week  sported  a 
portable  toilet,  alimiinum  chaises,  and  gas 
lanterns.  Explained  he:  "We  happened  to 
talk  about  camping  with  other  people  at  a 
cocktail  party,  and  after  getting  a  bit  high, 
we  got  the  iirge."  The  Roeders  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  and  the  vast  company,  too. 
So  was  Warren  Fowler,  a  regional  director 
for  the  National  Campers  and  Hikers  Asso- 
ciation. "The  thing  we  like  about  camp- 
ing. "  said  he,  "Is  that  we  meet  the  nicest, 
frlendiest  people.  Everybody  talks  to  every- 
body else  at  these  campsites.  And  it's  easy 
on  my  wife.  It's  easier  for  her  to  keep  the 
tent  clean  than  It  Is  to  clean  the  house." 

Campers  like  the  Roeders  and  the  Fowlers 
never  regret  a  moment  of  their  experiences, 
but  like  so  many  people,  they  find  it  hard  to 
give  up  their  comforts  merely  because  they 
are  on  a  vacation.  This  attitude  toward  the 
wilderness,  write  University  of  Minnesota 
Sociologists  Gordon  Biiltena  and  Marvin 
Taves  in  a  study  of  campers,  "presumes  the 
existence  of  picnic  tables,  wells,  toilets,  wash- 
rooms, and  the  like.  These  individuals  sim- 
ply do  not  adopt  the  more  traditional  defini- 
tion of  wilderness,  substituting  Instead  an 
urban  frame  of  reference.  They  are  wilder- 
ness compromisers." 

Even  In  Europe,  traditional  home  of  the 
Intrepid  camper,  authorities  have  had  to 
create  new  sites  and  new  luxuries  for  addi- 
tional, more  trepld  folk.  In  Italy  campers 
rent  tents  with  clean  linen  and  floormats, 
are  served  their  meals  by  waiters  in  canvas- 
cover  dining  halls.  In  France,  where  le 
camping    Is    drawing    more    and    more    en- 


thusiasts, food  comes  first,  even  out  of  doors: 
the  campers  will  sacrifice  air  mattresses  and 
luxury  tents  and  the  like  for  refrigerator 
bags  and  cooking  equipment. 

BOOTS  AND  BAGS 

Happily  there  are  plenty  of  campers  who 
are  wUllng  to  meet  the  wilderness  on  closer 
terms.  There  are  ascetic  backpackers  who 
spend  the  winter  months  building  lighter- 
than-air  pack  frames,  breaking  in  mountain 
boots,  testing  clothing.  Inventing  new 
weight-saving  ideas,  such  as  replacing  pot 
handles  with  wire,  stripping  grommets  from 
tarpaulins,  mixing  salt  and  pepper  to  save 
carrying  one  container,  cutting  the  handles 
from  toothbrushes.  But  for  the  average, 
wilderness  compromising  family  bent  on  giv- 
ing It  a  try.  there  is  no  need  to  be  so  Thoreau 
about  it.  The  novice  can  begin  merely  by 
leafing  through  camp  registries  and  equip- 
ment catalogs  and  deciding  right  off  wheth- 
er he  wants  to  invest  a  few  hundred  or  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars. 

Minimum  gear  for  the  family  that  will 
hike  the  trails  requires  careful  choosing. 
Tents  nowadays  are  made  with  durable, 
lightweight  fabrics.  For  about  $95  there  are 
9-foot  by  11 -foot  nylon-walled  tents  with 
sewn-ln  fltxarlng,  full  zippered  flaps,  and 
front  and  back  screen  windows;  they  have 
telescopic  aluminum  corner  poles  and  roof- 
bracing  mptal  stakes  and  no  center  pole,  can 
sleep  four  people  comfortably,  and  can  be 
put  up  (With  a  little  practice)  in  20  minutes 
by  one  man  Sleeping  bags  are  a  lot  handler 
than  cots  and  blankets.  The  best  and  warm- 
est, made  with  down,  cost  at  least  $50, 
though  there  are  less  expensive  kinds;  some 
tire  designed  to  permit  zlppering  two  togeth- 
er, forming  a  sort  of  double  bed. 

Light  clothing  for  day  wear  Is  e.esential. 
Lightweight,  waterproof,  angle-height  boots 
are  necessary  for  climbing  and  long  walks, 
and  convenient  even  for  sloshing  around  the 
camp  in  th.j  rain;  and  a  warm  Jacket  will 
come  in  hardy  at  night.  Many  campers  pick 
up  inexpensive  Army  knapsacks  at  surplus 
stores,  generally  a  good  source  of  equipment 

Once  these  major  items  are  secured,  the 
camper  must  stock  up  on  food  (Armour  & 
Co.  now  miu-kets  a  variety  of  lightweight, 
dehydrated  foods  that  require  no  refrigera- 
tion) and  cooking  utensils.  A  nestled  set 
of  aluminum  skillets,  bowls,  cups,  etc  .  sells 
for  about  $8,  and  a  knlfe-fork-spoon  com- 
bination that  clips  together  costs  70  cents. 
A  length  of  nylon  line  Is  handy  for  lashing 
bedrolls  and  tents.  Flashlights  and  spare 
batteries  should  be  packed,  as  well  as  a  small 
kerosene  lamp,  books,  matches.  In  a  water- 
proof case,  first-aid  kit,  candle,  knife, 
hatchet,  bucket,  small  trench  shovel,  mos- 
quito repellent,  aluminum  foil,  toilet  paper, 
foul-weather  clothing,  cameras,  binoculars,  a 
good  topographical  map  (available  at  park 
and  forest  headquarters  i ,  handy  nature 
guides,  and  a  thermos  Jug. 

TO    THE    SHOWERS 

If  packing  Is  no  problem,  or  if  the  family 
requires  more  comfort  while  in  the  throes 
of  facing  the  wilderness,  get  a  portable  gas 
stove,  grub  box,  cots,  air  mattresses,  an  air 
ptunp  for  the  mattresses  (one  model  gets  Its 
puffs  from  the  automobile  exhaust  pipe), 
charcoal  grill,  folding  toilet  ($11.95).  and 
canvas  bathiub  ($17.50).  If  the  car  battery 
is  in  good  shape,  the  camper  can  also  load 
up  a  small  refrigerator,  tent  heater,  fiuores- 
cent  lamp,  ulectrlc  smoker  for  chicken,  and 
coffeemaker — all  of  which  can  be  wired  like 
an  umbilical  cord  into  the  dashboard  cigar 
lighter,  a  versatile  instrument  that  can  do 
almost  anything  but  whistle  "Tenting  to- 
night." 

If  he  has  more  money  to  spend,  the  camper 
can  look  over  the  variety  of  mobile  camp- 
sites in  the  showrooms.  Volkswagen's  Camp- 
er comes  fitted  with  bunks  and  a  sophisti- 
cated assortment  of  kitchen  equipment,  sells 


for  $2,973  (plus  taxes  and  shipping);  Chev- 
rolet has  a  similar  model,  and  both  Land- 
Rovers  and  Ford  station  wagons  are  pro- 
moted with  special  camping  equipment. 
There  are  small  house  trailers  mounted  on 
pickup  trucks,  also  called  "campers"  (some 
are  available  on  a  you-rent-lt  basis) ,  which 
feature  refrigerators,  butane  or  propane 
stoves,  utensils,  even  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  showers,  toilets,  and  air  conditioners 
(about  $2,100).  Further  down  on  the  scale 
are  specially  designed  tents  that  fit  over  the 
tailgates  of  station  wagons,  lean-to  canvEis 
that  turns  a  car  Into  a  bedroom,  tepees  (the 
rangers'  favorite) ,  and  pup  tents  for  storage. 

LOADING    UP 

If  he  Is  wise,  the  camper  with  a  new  tent 
will  set  It  up  first  In  his  own  backyard,  cook 
a  little  something  on  his  stove,  light  his  lan- 
tern, and  pump  up  his  air  mattress.  "Every- 
one should  do  his  staff  work  before  he  starts 
out."  says  Yellowstone  National  Park  Super- 
intendent Lemuel  Garrison.  "Too  many 
people  think  they  have  inherited  Daniel 
Boone's  knowledge  as  well  as  his  spirit. 
They  haven't." 

Similarly,  packing  the  station  wagon  re- 
quires some  forethought.  The  gear  that  is 
needed  last  will  go  in  first,  with  the  tent  and 
bedrolls  on  top.  When  everything  Is  loaded, 
there  Is  always  the  wife  who  remembers  the 
two  cartons  of  groceries,  some  odds  and  ends 
from  the  kitchen  cabinets,  and  a  couple  of 
handbags  containing  toiletries.  Invariably, 
something  Is  missing,  and  the  load  all  has 
to  come  out  so  that  the  baby  can  be  extri- 
cated. Then  there  is  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plying the  children  with  toys  and  books 
(many  somehow  prefer  to  look  at  a  picture 
of  a  cow  than  at  a  whole  herd  grazing  off 
the  highway).  Sometimes,  though,  the  kids 
overdo  the  toy  business.  Recalls  one  Den- 
verlte:  "Z  am  a  pliable  sort  of  human  being 
and  a  well-trained  husband  and  father,  but 
I  damned  near  threw  a  tantrum  when  I 
started  on  our  last  camping  trip.  The  kids 
had  ready  to  go  a  toy  sword,  24  plastic 
models  of  prehistoric  saurlans,  a  cannon,  two 
dolls,  a  toy  kitchen  cabinet,  one  dumptruck, 
and  a  doll  buggy." 

At  last,  after  the  logistical  errors  are  recti- 
fied, the  children  mollified,  and  the  milkman 
notified,  the  camper  sets  his  H-hour  for  some 
occult  reason  at  6  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
The  departure  time,  however,  is  always  8:05. 

THE    CHOPPEBS 

Chanres  are  that  once  the  family  arrives  at 
a  campsite,  something  will  go  wrong.  Some- 
body will  complain  about  the  fellow  whose 
children  brought  sdong  a  pet  squirrel  or  a 
white  rat.  At  least  one  man  somewhere  will 
drive  an  ax  Into  his  foot,  and  many  others, 
after  a  frustrated  search  for  firewood,  will 
get  caught  chopping  up  a  public  restroom  or 
a  picnic  table.  Hundreds  of  campers  will  be 
washed  out  In  the  first  rainstorm  because 
they  neglected  to  dig  a  runoff  trench  around 
the  tent. 

At  St.  Mary  Lake  In  Montana  last  year,  one 
fellow  tried  to  pound  his  metal  tent  stakes 
Into  gravel,  and  after  destroying  every  last 
one  of  them  along  with  his  temper,  hauled 
his  family  off  to  a  motel.  In  Wisconsin  a 
while  back.  10-year-old  David  Pierson,  son 
of  a  Missouri  salesman,  dropped  his  flash- 
light Into  a  lake  and  fell  in  after  it.  Scram- 
bling out,  he  squished  back  to  the  family 
fireside  and  took  off  his  clothes.  His  moth- 
er hung  them  on  a  chair  near  the  fire  to  dry, 
and  In  a  few  minutes  both  chair  and  cloth- 
ing went  up  in  smoke. 

And  despite  all  the  warnings,  there  are  still 
a  few  hundred  unfortunate  run-ins  each  year 
with  the  bears  that  roam  the  parks.  Ani- 
mal lovers  simply  do  not  believe  that  It  Is 
dangerous  to  feed  the  bears,  often  forget  that 
leaving  food  or  candy  in  a  tent  Is  an  out- 
right Invitation  to  any  beast  within  sniffing 
distance.    Trouble  Is,  they  look  so  cute,  and 
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they  seem  to  be  smiling  a  happy  welcome  to 
visitors — ^but  too  few  campers  realize  that  a 
bear  hardly  ever  smiles:  He  Just  looks  that 
way  all  the  time,  even  when  he  is  rummaging 
through  a  garbage  can  or  swatting  somebody 
In  the  head.  Like  TV's  cartoon  Yogi  Bear, 
the  beasts  at  Yellowstone  are  "smarter  than 
the  average  bear" :  Tiiey  can  open  automobile 
doors,  and  some  ha^e  been  known  to  slip  a 
paw  through  a  smal.  ventilator  window  of  a 
car  and  open  the  dcor  from  the  Inside.  At 
Yellowstone  recently  a  good-sized  black  bear 
ambled  up  to  a  picnic  table  where  two  cou- 
ples were  dining.  Three  of  the  people  quickly 
withdrew,  but  the  hostess  stayed  put.  "I 
cooked  this  breakfast,"  cried  she  angrily, 
"and  no  damned  bear  Is  going  to  eat  It." 
With  that,  she  whacked  the  animal  over  the 
head  a  few  times  wth  her  skillet,  and  the 
bear  slunk  off. 

HUSK    AND    ASH 

with  all  the  trials  that  camping  brings — 
even  with  all  Its  absurd  concessions  to  civi- 
lized living — the  one  overwhelming  fact 
about  it  Is  that  the  great  mountains  and 
forests  of  the  U.S.  ire  such  indestructible 
marvels,  and  so  mysteriously  Instructive  to 
man's  nature,  that  ev  m  the  most  unabashed 
dude  and  his  togetherness-mad  neighbor  In 
the  sprawl  of  Tent  Cly  return  from  a  camp- 
ing trip  stronger  for  their  experience. 

Recently.  New  York  Toy  Designer  Don 
Traub  and  a  friend  drove  Into  Wyoming's 
Grand  Tetons  In  Jackson  Hole,  parked 
where  the  road  ended,  swung  their  heavy 
rucksacks  and  sleeping  bags  on  their  backs, 
and  hiked  north  along  a  woodland  trail  to 
Leigh  Lake.  Prom  there,  they  rowed  better 
than  2  miles  to  the  foot  of  a  snow-splotched 
mountain  on  the  western  shore,  hacked  out 
the  underbrush,  laid  down  a  floor  of  pine 
boughs,  and  put  up  their  tent.  By  nightfall 
they  had  a  campfire  bl.izing  (disdaining  such 
backyard  aids  as  starVsr  fuel ) ,  and  ate  corn 
roasted  In  the  husk  ash-baked  potatoes, 
hamburgers,  cold  beer  iced  in  the  lake) .  and 
hot  coffee. 

Next  morning,  after  dressing  in  the  chill- 
ing air,  they  had  their  breakfast  and.  carry- 
ing light  packs,  traversed  upward  through 
thickets  of  aspen  and  pine  and  cedar  and 
wild  fiowers.  Now  and  then  they  recrossed 
the  stream  and  stopptd  to  drink,  and  after 
an  hour,  high  In  the  mountain,  they  found 
the  waterfall  that  fed  the  stream  below. 
Clambering  across  a  locksllde,  they  tucked 
some  beer  Into  the  wuter.  built  a  fire,  and 
cooked  their  lunch.  When  they  returned 
to  their  camp,  they  stripped  and  plunged 
with  agonized  cries  in^o  a  lake  cold  enough 
to  recall  Joyce's  scrotum -tightening  sea. 

By  the  time  they  broke  camp  at  dawn  next 
day  and  headed  for  th.-  city,  they  knew  why 
a  man  returns  again  ard  again  to  the  wilder- 
ness; to  become  aware  once  more,  to  regain 
his  natural  animal  teislon;  to  see  the  car- 
dinal slash  through  a  8?a  of  green  leaves  like 
a  streak  of  new  blood  to  know  again  that 
water  has  taste  as  well  as  temperature,  to 
drink  sloppily  and  deiperately  because  his 
mouth  Is  dry  and  hU  tongue  too  big  for 
his  mouth;  to  eat  the  fat  trout  quickly 
cooked  after  the  catching;  to  backpack  his 
gear  through  glades  ard  trails  and  to  know 
the  relief  of  rest;  to  climb  high  along  the 
creature  trails,  grabbln,'  suddenlv  for  a  fall- 
saving  hold  on  a  limb. 

RAVENS    AND     A'ILD    ROSES 

Not  quite  so  uncompromising  In  their  at- 
titude were  two  New  Mexico  physicians  and 
their  families  who  cammed  last  week  at  Val- 
leclto,  In  Colorado's  Sa;i  Juan  National  For- 
est. Hemotologlst  Samuel  Painter,  who  had 
camped  in  the  rough  l)efore,  this  time  had 
a  rented  trailer  for  hi;;  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren because  he  wanted  to  save  his  pregnant 
wife  the  heavy  work  of  tent  camping.  Car- 
diologist James  Conra  1  and  his  wife  and 
two  children  were  uslnj   a  station  wagon  and 


a  tent.  Neither  family  fished,  but  they  sailed 
and  hiked.  Bird  lover  Painter  delighted  In 
helping  the  children  discover  some  wonderful 
birds — a  hoarse  raven  that  flapped  over  the 
yellow  plnee,  a  broadtailed  hummingbird, 
a  pine  siskin,  a  violet  green  swallow,  blue- 
birds and  chickadees,  orioles  and  woodpeck- 
ers. 

Late  In  the  afternoons.  Painter  made  the 
martinis  (while  Conrad  held  the  vermouth 
a  bit  downwind).  With  Painter  playing  the 
harmonica  and  Conrad  the  guitar,  the  chil- 
dren sang  till  suppertlme  and  then  cl.mbed 
Into  their  sleeping  bags.  On  other  days,  the 
Painters  and  Conrads  walked  among  thr  pon- 
derosa  pine  and  the  aspen  trees,  past  berries 
and  pink  dlanthus  and  lupine  and  wild  roses, 
yarrow  and  wild  strawberry  and  kitten  ears 
and  vetch.  Though  most  campers  swear  that 
the  forest  is  a  world  of  green-muffled  silence. 
It  is  actually  full  of  noise;  the  constant  cry 
of  gulls  and  other  water  birds,  the  chit-chat- 
ter of  -squirrels  and  chipmunks,  and  the  hum 
of  honey  bees  in  the  warm  sun,  the  distant 
buzz  of  a  motorboat,  and  the  whine  of  a 
powersaw  biting  into  the  big  trees,  the  drone 
of  an  airplane  far  overhead,  the  growl  of  a 
lumber  truck  on  a  steep  grade,  the  ismall 
talk  of  tiny  birds  In  the  bushes,  and  the 
murmuring  of  a  mountain  stream.  And  at 
night :  the  goose-pimpUng  patter  of  rain  on 
the  canvas  that  wakes  a  child,  the  atark 
clarity  of  detail  In  the  tent  when  lightning 
flashes,  and  the  crack  of  thunder  and  Its 
rolling  echo  around  the  lake  shore. 

LrVING    MONUMENTS 

Far  off,  while  the  Painters  and  the  (Jon- 
rads  and  thousands  like  them  slept,  traQers 
and  turtlebacked  Volkswagens  and  hump- 
backed sedans  piled  high  with  tents  and 
bedrolls,  were  sweeping  along  the  roads  Into 
the  Sierra,  the  highways  circling  the 
Smokies,  and  the  byways  of  Wisconsin  and 
New  Hampshire.  Through  valleys  wHere 
marlposa  grow,  and  lilies  and  larkspur,  be- 
yond the  cities  and  Into  the  living  monu- 
ments of  hills  and  forest  and  rivers,  the 
camping  families  were  finding  their  wa). 

Too  many  of  them,  perhaps,  wanted  their 
nature  well  done  rather  than  raw.  But 
even  for  those  who  chose  the  new-s;yle, 
cocktail-slinging  mass  encampments  -hat 
win  surely  spread  from  park  to  park  In  the 
years  ahead — even  for  those,  there  wa?  at 
least  some  of  the  flavor  of  living  as  the 
pioneers  had  lived.  With  father  bullhorn- 
ing  instructions  like  a  circus  hand,  the  .ent 
would  go  up,  and  the  kids  would  find  taelr 
boxes  and  their  toys  and  their  fishing  r:>ds, 
and  mother  would  get  the  stove  going. 
They  might  even  sleep  off  the  ground  and 
eat  over  the  picnic  table  instead  of  a  camp- 
fire,  and  launder  their  clothes  in  a  machine, 
and  rejoice  in  the  modern  pliunbing,  the 
community  sing,  and  the  backyard  tor.gue 
flapping  with  the  neighbors.  They  might 
bumble  into  a  beehive,  or  topple  into  the 
lake,  or  get  stuck  In  the  tent  zipper. 

But  there  would  come  the  moment  wt.en. 
following  the  nature  lecture,  one  of  them 
would  belly  down  to  cool  his  mouth  at  a 
rushing  spring,  or  spot  a  hoofmark  of  a  ceer 
in  the  dust,  or  turn  abruptly  to  see  a  red- 
winged  blackbird  dancing  ol!  a  reed.  To 
these  campers,  as  to  the  backpacker  in  his 
solitude,  would  come  the  experience  (In 
Thoreau 's  words)  of  something  sublime,  and 
the  need  to  give  a  true  account  of  what  t  aey 
had  discovered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Bert 
Hanna,  Denver  Post  staff  writer,  ac- 
companied Secretary  Udall  and  others 
on  the  trip  to  which  I  have  referred,  yiv. 
Hanna  has  written  a  very  comprehensive 
article,  published  in  the  Denver  Post 
of  July  16,  1961,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  Sets  Stage  for  New  National 
Park — Sn-E  in  Utah  Has  Udall  Approval 
Though  State  Has  Some  Objections 

I  By  Bert  Hanna  ( 
MoAB,  Utah — Down  In  this  sun-drenched 
red  rock  canyon  wilderness  area  of  the  Four 
Corners,  where  two  rivers  meet,  the  folks 
on  the  Utah  side  are  excited  these  days  about 
the  possibility  of  a  great  new  national  park. 
People  In  the  Montlcello  and  Moab  com- 
munities, surrounded  by  imlque  scenic 
splendors  unsurpassed  for  their  individuality 
anywhere  in  the  world,  envision  such  a  park 
as  a  tourist  gold  mine  to  buttress  the  whole 
economy  of  the  area. 

The  vision  of  this  new  park  and  possibly 
others  In  a  golden  circle  of  such  recrea- 
tional areas  in  this  remote  and  mysterious 
land  was  placed  in  sharp  focus  by  the  recent 
river  and  land  exploration  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

The  conclusion  of  Udall,  park  officials,  con- 
servationists, and  three  Utah  Congressmen 
who  were  on  the  expedition  was  that  con- 
gressional authorization  of  such  a  park 
should  be  sought  as  soon  as  possible. 

Udall  announced  he  will  press  for  such 
legislation  In  the  1961  session  of  Congress. 
And  he  has  the  ardent  support  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  and  Karl  S 
Landstrom,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  who  were  on  the  trip 

But  there  are  problems  and  conflicts  to  be 
resolved. 

To  create  such  a  park  around  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Colorado  and  Green  Rivers — 
the  largest  remaining  true  wilderness  area 
in  the  United  States — ^there  probably  will 
have  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  con- 
cept of  multiple  use  of  resources  and  single- 
purpose  recreational  use. 

And  what  happens  In  the  negotiations 
for  such  a  compromise  may  have  material 
bearing  on  the  creation  of  other  parks  in 
the  scenic  wonderlands  of  Utah,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  In  other 
areas  of  the  West  and  East. 

Udall's  administration  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment is  going  all  out  for  a  tremendous 
expansion  of  the  country's  park  system  to 
provide  more  and  more  recreational  op- 
portunities for  the  exploding  population  and 
the  Increased  leisure  time  of  our  people. 

The  aggressive,  energetic  Arizona  Mormon, 
who  exhausts  everyone  who  accompanies  him 
on  his  wilderness  Jaunts,  insists  that  our 
great  American  heritage  of  scenic  and 
recreational  resources  be  preserved  for  f>os- 
terlty. 

He  deplores  uncontrolled,  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation of  this  heritage. 

Udall's  campaign  for  an  expanded  park 
system  in  the  Four  Corners  area  parallels 
his  support  for  the  wilderness  bill  in  Con- 
gress, which  has  created  a  stormy  contro- 
versy. 

It  dovetails  with  National  Park  Service 
Mission  66  designed  to  preserve  the 
scenic  marvels  of  this  coimtry  while  there 
Is  yet  time.  In  areas  like  Cape  Cod,  the  se- 
cluded beauty  of  Cumberland  Island, 
Georgia,  unspoiled  Point  Reyes  Peninsula 
near  San  Francisco,  the  spectacular  Oregon 
Dunes  area,  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  and 
Pictured  Rock  area  in  the  Great  Lakes  in 
Michigan. 

The  critical  need  for  seashore  preserva- 
tion Is  In  the  spotlight. 

Udall  feels  that  In  this  mission  he  Is  carry- 
ing out  a  mandate  of  President  Kennedy  who 
said  In  his  special  message  to  Congress  on 
natural  resources : 

"America's  health,  morale,  and  culture  have 
long  benefited  from  our  national  parks  and 
forests  and  our  fish  and  wildlife  oppor- 
tunities. 
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"Yet  these  facilities  and  resources  are  not 
now  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  fast 
growing,  QK>re  mobile  population.  And  the 
millions  of  visitor -days  which  are  now  spent 
In  federally  owned  parks,  forests,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  at  water  reservoirs  will  triple 
well  before  the  end  of  this  century." 

To  a  certain  degree,  politics  has  entered 
the  picture. 

Udall  is  the  most  controversial  figure  In  the 
Cabinet.  He  has  many  enemies  who  would 
like  to  discredit  him.  Often  he  has  Issued 
statements  that  have  put  the  administration 
on  the  hot  seat.  ^ 

Some  of  his  enemies  are  those  commer- 
cial, grazing,  and  other  interests  who  want  to 
continue  exploiting  resources  on  public  lands 
without  controls. 

Invited  to  Join  In  the  Colorado  River  boat, 
helicopter.  Jeep,  and  hiking  expedition,  Utah's 
senior  Republican  Senator,  Waixace  Ben- 
Krrr,  said  he  wanted  no  part  of  the  "stimt." 
Ha  called  It  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Actually,  all  the  guests  on  the  Udall  trip. 
Including  this  reporter,  paid  their  own  way, 
except  for  the  transportation  in  the  area 
which  was  furnished  by  the  Park  Service. 

Bennett  may  not  have  helped  himself  po- 
litically (he's  up  for  reelection  next  year 
and  may  be  opi>o6ed  by  Congressman  David 
King,  an  enthusiastic  participant  in  the  park 
mission)  because  the  folks  in  southeastern 
Utah  seem  strongly  behind  the  project  Udall 
la  pushing. 

At  least,  many  of  them  said,  here  is  a 
Secretary  of  Interior  who  doesnt  sit  in  a 
stuffy  office  In  Washington  and  depend  on 
reports  of  aids  to  guide  him  In  his  park 
decisions. 

At  least,  he  Is  a  vital  actlonist  who  gets 
out  in  the  field  and  sees  at  firsthand  the 
problems  and  objectives  of  the  most  far- 
flung  and  diversified  department  in  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  hurdle  In  his 
dream  of  an  enlarged  park  system  In  the 
Four  Corners  area  Is  Utah's  Republican  Gov- 
ernor, George  Clyde. 

Clyde  was  one  of  the  moving  forces  in 
approval  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project.  He  Is  a  great  believer  in  multiple 
use  of  resources. 

He  objects  to  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
proposed  new  park,  while  granting  that 
major  scenic  values  should  be  preserved. 

The  park  profxjsed  by  UdaU  would  cover 
upward  of  1,000  square  miles  of  kaleido- 
scopic sandstone  canyon  desertland  border- 
ing the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers.  Most 
of  It  is  in  San  Juan  County,  Utah;  some  in 
Grand  County. 

The  boundaries  would  follow  the  natural 
rim  of  the  canyon  country  extending  west 
from  Montlcello  and  Moab.  It  would  reach 
from  famed  Dead  Horse  Point  on  the  north, 
now  a  State  park,  to  a  point  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Green  and  Colorado. 

The  main  objection  voiced  by  Clyde  is  the 
size  and  scope,  and  his  fear  that  mineral 
and  oil  and  other  exploration  and  develop- 
ment would  be  blocked  through  creation  of 
a  great  scenic  sanctuary. 

Clyde  said  after  the  trip  at  a  dinner  at 
the  All  Saints  Church  In  Montlcello: 

"On  the  basic  proposition  of  developing 
additional  scenic  and  recreational  attrac- 
tions in  the  area,  there  is  no  wide  difference 
between  Secretary  Udall  and  myself. 

"But  Udall's  plan  would  encompass  in 
UUh  between  1,000  and  1,200  square  miles, 
which  is  more  land  than  necessary,  in  my 
opinion. 

"Under  the  present  Park  Service  philoso- 
phy of  one-purpose  use,  this  would  lock  up 
a  vast  area,  all  of  which  appears  to  be  po- 
tentially valuable  In  oil  and  gas  and  other 
np-tural  resources. 

"I  was  advised  during  the  tour  that  the 
Park  Service  philosophy  is  undergoing  a 
change  toward  multiple  use  or  controlled 
utilization. 


"And  should  the  Park  Service  come  to  a 
multiple  use  philosophy,  the  size  of  the 
area  wouldn't  be  so  Important. 

"But  this  State,  consisting  of  70  percent 
public  land,  cannot  afford  to  consent  to  lock- 
ing up  vast  areas  containing  valuable  natural 
resources." 

To  illustrate  his  argument,  he  pointed 
to  a  great  new  industry  developing  in  Utah — 
the  mining  of  potash  on  the  Colorado  River 
below  Moal). 

The  potiish  development  of  the  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur  Co.  20  miles  from  Moab  was 
visited  by  the  party  on  the  tour  There  a 
great  shaft  is  being  sunk  to  mine  potash 
2,800  feet  below  the  canyon  rims.  Stearns 
Roger  Co.,  of  Denver,  has  the  construction 
contract. 

Approximately  $30  million  in  capital  funds 
is  being  expended  on  the  development,  out 
of  which  the  operating  company  hopes  to 
start  producing  more  than  a  million  tons 
of  pKDtash  a  year  starting  the  latter  part  of 
1962. 

Thus  it  would  be  a  $25  million  annual  In- 
dustry, employing  upward  of  500  men 
throughout  the  year  in  mining  of  a  mate- 
rial largely  used  as  commercial  fertilizer. 
These  potfish  dep>08its  are  said  to  be  among 
the  richest  in  the  world. 

"And  wlio  knows,"  said  Clyde  on  a  visit 
to  the  Needles  country,  "but  what  we  may 
be  standing  right  now  over  a  rich  mineral 
deposit  that  one  day  may  be  vital  to  the 
economy    of    our    country." 

This  is  an  area  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  of  a  group  of  fantastic  and  beau- 
tiful red  riKk  spires  and  cliff-dwelling  ruins. 
accessible  to  the  tourist  only  by  a  long 
and  tortUiHis  Jeep  trail.  The  exploration 
party  was  taken  in  by  Army  helicopters. 

Much  o-  the  land  tentatively  included 
in  the  proposed  park  Ijoundaries  Is  being 
explored  for  oil  and  gas  and  Moab  has  been 
the  center  of  much  of  the  western  uraniiun 
development. 

Thus,  while  virtually  all  of  the  proposed 
new  park  Is  public  domain,  many  people  feel 
that  Clyde's  arguments  about  multiple  use 
have  validity. 

And  Udall  himself  grants  that  Clyde  has 
R  point  in  arguing  that  grazing  and  mineral 
rights  should  be  harmonized  with  the  park 
concept. 

"But  I  don't  think  this  Is  an  elther-or 
choice,"  Udall  said.  "With  wise  conserva- 
tion and  statesmanship,  we  can  have  both." 

He  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  potash 
development  area  on  the  ptibllc  domain 
below  Moab  has  been  withdrawn  from  any 
other  use.  It  embraces  about  20,000  acres 
which  would  not  be  Included  In  the  park 
boundarie.';. 

Grazing  In  the  area  Is  limited  and  most 
of  the  urinlum  deposits  are  known;  thus 
most  of  tl:e  Issue  about  multiple  use  centers 
on  oil  exploration  at   this  point,   he   said. 

The  Udall  party's  5-day  trip  into  the  area 
consisted  of  3  days  of  boating  on  the  Colo- 
rado and  Green  rivers  covering  a  distance 
of  about  120  miles  of  placid  waters,  and 
helicopter  and  Jeep  trips  on  the  last  2  days 
into  some  of  the  most  remote  and  scenic 
areas. 

The  boat  trip  made  by  13  motorboats  un- 
der command  of  Prank  Wright,  of  Blandlng. 
Utah,  transported  a  party  of  31,  including 
officials,  naturalists,  and  newspapermen, 
down  the  Colorado  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Green,  then  up  the  Green  to  a  beautiful 
camping  site  called  Anderson  Bottom. 

The  trip  was  carefully  arranged  and  every 
means  was  taken  to  insure  safety  as  there 
were  several  women  and  children  along,  in- 
cluding Udall's  wife  and  three  of  his  six 
children. 

It  was  not,  as  some  accounts  have  de- 
scribed it.  a  particularly  hazardous  or  ardu- 
ous expedition.  On  the  leisurely  boat  trip 
the  party  never  even  got  into  Cataract 
Canyon  below  the  confluence,  where  there 
are  dangerous  rapids. 


From  the  Green  River  camping  place,  the 
party  was  transported  by  Army  helicopters 
to  "Island  in  the  Sky,"  one  of  the  scenic  mar- 
vels of  the  region,  where  Jeeps  were  waiting 
for  travels  to  Grandview  Point,  Upheaval 
Dome,  and  Dead  Horse  Point. 

Dead  Horse  Point,  now  a  State  park,  may 
be  included  in  the  proposed  national  park 
If  the  proper  arrangements  are  worked  out. 
It  is  a  high  promontory  commanding  a  view 
out  over  Utah  encompassing  hundreds  of 
square  miles. 

In  a  single  spectacle,  there  are  mountains, 
deserts,  forests,  canyons,  and  a  river.  From 
here,  one  looks  down  2.000  feet  into  the 
Colorado  River  canyon.  Many  people  think 
the  scenery  here  is  more  spectacular  and 
varied  than  that  of  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona. 

At  this  point.  Governor  Clyde  and  a  group 
of  citik-ens  from  Moab  and  Montlcello  com- 
munities Joined  the  party  for  the  helicopter 
expedition  into  the  Needles  country. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  this 
land  of  natural  bridges  and  arches  and  weird 
and  varied  rock  formations  and  remnants  of 
centuries-old  Indian  cultures  is  a  scenic 
paradise  and  deserving  of  national  park  sta- 
tus. All  members  of  the  party  are  in  agree- 
ment on  this. 

You  round  a  bend  of  the  river  and  you 
see  an  ever-changing  variety  of  canyon  color 
and  formation. 

You  see  temples,  cathedrals,  rocks  fash- 
ioned by  nature  into  forms  of  medieval 
castles. 

You  turn  Into  one  of  the  canyons  on  a 
hike  from  the  Needles  to  lovely  Druid  Arch — 
a  huge  double-arch  formation  only  recently 
discovered — and  you  see  before  you  in  all  its 
splendor  a  natural  structure  reminiscent  of 
the  Taj  Mahal  of  India. 

Many  centuries  ago,  this  area  of  the  Four 
Corners  had  a  greater  population  than  now. 
It  was  peopled  by  a  long-vanished  race  of 
Indians  who  left  what  are  known  as  Mokl 
ruins.  Many  of  the  ruins  are  still  well  pre- 
served, although  vandals  and  thoughtless 
tourists  have  destroyed  a  lot  of  them. 

These  Indians,  forerunners  of  the  Pueblo 
groups,  left  the  region  before  1200  A.D.. 
probably  driven  out  by  drought.  The  need 
for  saving  the  heritage  they  left  is  one  of 
the  motivating  forces  behind  the  park  move- 
ment, 

Udall  does  not  halt  his  ambitious  park 
planning  in  this  area  with  this  one  new  park 
proposal. 

In  a  press  conference  during  the  trip,  he 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  poseibillty  of 
additional  parks  to  complete  a  golden  circle — 
additions  to  Mesa  Verde  in  Colorado,  Grand 
Canyon  in  Arizona.  Bryce  Canyon  and  Zlon 
Parks  in  Utah. 

Besides  the  new  park  In  and  around  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers,  he  said  he  will  urge 
that  some  areas  that  are  now  national  monu- 
ments be  given  national  park  status. 

They  would  Include  Rainbow  Bridge  and 
Navajo  National  Monuments  near  the  Ari- 
zona-Utah line  and  possibly  Arches  National 
Monument  above  Moab.  Natural  Bridges  Na- 
tional Monument  below  the  Needles  country, 
and  Capitol  Reef  and  Cedar  Breaks  National 
Monuments. 

Thus,  he  feels  that  at  least  four  new  na- 
tional parks  could  be  added  to  the  four  now 
existing  in  the  four-State  region. 

This  Is  a  long-range  program.  It  Is  an 
ambitious  project,  indeed,  and  he  grants 
that  it  may  take  a  lot  of  time  and  perhaps 
considerable  compromise  over  the  question 
of  multiple  use. 

He  has  an  ace  in  the  hole  In  his  contro- 
versy with  Clyde  over  size  and  scope  and 
use  of  this  first  new  park  he  wants  desig- 
nated. 

He  could  have  the  area  dlslgnated  as  a 
national  monument  by  Presidential  decree, 
without  action  by  the  Congress.  This  would 
at    least   preserve    and    safeguard    its   scenic 
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and   archeological   val  les  from   uncontrolled 
exploitation    and    vamiaUsm. 

But  both  Udall  and  Clyde  oppose  this 
course  of  action.  Udall  said  he  will  adopt 
this  procedure  only  a.s  a  last  resort  because 
such  an  area  is  surel>  deserving  of  national 
park  status. 

In  consideration  of  multiple  use.  there  is 
one  thing  the  park  and  Interior  Department 
officials  will  insist  uyon  That  is  the  re- 
moval of  unsightly  ncars  left  by  mineral 
explorations  and  operations  in  such  areas 
In  this  connection,  Udall  denounced  ir- 
responsible bulldozing  operations  of  oil  seis- 
mographlc  crews  exp  oring  on  the  public 
domain.  These  have  marred  much  of  the 
scenic  l>eauty  and  ere:  ted  erosion 

One  of  the  most  notewortliy  developments 
on  this  trip  was  a  Joint  manifesto  issued  by 
Udall  and  Secretary  o:  Agriculture  Freeman 
pledging  an  end  once  md  for  all  to  the  long 
feud  over  recreation  policies  between  the 
U.S.  Forest  and  National  Park  Services. 

This  is  a  move  whicli  could  ultimately 
bring  together  as  a  working  unit  tl  r  Forest 
Service  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Park  Service  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

There  was  even  tall;  of  the  possibility  of 
Including  some  Fores  Service  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  new  canyon 
lands  park. 

It  is  the  first  time  such  accord  ever  had 
been  reached  by  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior.  Cabinet  officers  of  the  two 
Dep.irtments  in  the  pr  st  have  had  a  wall  be- 
tween them. 

Whatever  happens  In  tlie  discussion  over 
utilization  of  expendable  resources  in  this 
region,  there  is  one  resource  that  will  never 
be  exhausted  if  the  lands  and  scenic  values 
are  wisely  conserved. 

That  Is  the  steadily  jrowlng  traffic  of  tour- 
ists seeking  recreatloa  In  the  area  where 
four  States  meet.  Go.-ernor  Clyde  acknowl- 
edges that  the  tourts'  business  has  t>ecome 
one  of  his  State's  major  economic  assets,  as 
it  has  in  Colorado. 

And  improved  road;  will  contribute  to  a 
great  Increase  In  the  tourist  traffic. 

A  new  adventure  In  vacation  travel  now 
awaits  the  visitor  to  he  Four  Corners  area 
who  chooses  the  new,  scenic,  and  colorful 
Navajo  Trail  through  Colorado.  Utah,  and 
Arizona. 

For  the  first  time,  this  route  connecting 
Mesa  Verde  in  Colorado,  Grand  Canyon  and 
Monument  Valley  in  Jtah  and  Arizona  will 
be  paved  and  then  next  year  the  vast 
Navajo  Reservation  with  Its  many  natural 
attractions,  will  be  opened  to  traffic,  provid- 
ing a  new  shortcut  to  California. 


resident,  in  the  same 
Post  is  an  editorial 

mal  Park  Good  for 
unanimous  consent 
printed  in  the  Rec- 

jection,  the  editorial 
inted  in  the  Record. 


Mr  MOSS.    Mr.  P 
issue  of  the  Denver 
entitled  "New  Nati( 
the  West."     I  ask 
that  the  editorial  be 

ORD. 

There  being  no  ot 
was  ordered  to  be  p.- 
as  follows : 

New  National  Park  Good  for  the  West 

Stewart  Udali,  President  Kennedy's  hard- 
driving  I  terlor  Secretary,  has  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  new  nritional  park  in  south- 
eastern Utah. 

It's  a  big  idea — a  lar-seelng  concept.  It 
is  a  big  step  in  Implementation  of  President 
Kennedy's  resource  message  to  Congress 
early  this  year. 

Americp.  the  President  said,  needs  accel- 
erated development  >f  her  parks,  forests, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  opportunities  in  the 
face  of  growing  population   pressure. 

His  concern  is  not  n-jw.  But  It  has  been  all 
too  Infrequent  that  f  national  administra- 
tion has  aggressively  s?t  out  to  do  something 
about  the  problem. 


Udall's  plan  is  discussed  comprehensively 
on  page  1  of  this  section  of  the  Denver  Post. 
Little  description  of  the  area  need  be  add>d — 
except  to  emphasize  that  the  beautiful  can- 
yons, breathtaking  sandstone  spires  and 
arches,  and  great  desert  vistas  make  this  area 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unusual  in 
North  America. 

It  is  the  sort  of  land  where  humans  shrink 
in  size  and  get  a  feeling  of  the  awesome  and 
ancient  forces  which  created  our  physical 
world 

Objection  to  the  park  has  been  raise!  in 
Uiala  by  commercial  Interests  The  raain 
concern  Is  mineral  development,  chiefly  oil. 
Udall  has  countered  with  a  proposal  that 
statutory  provisions  could  be  added  to  the 
park  legislation  providing  for  development 
on  a  multiple-purpose  basis  of  these  com- 
mercial resources.  This  would  mean  that 
oU  and  other  minerals  could  continue  to  be 
extracted  Such  operations  would,  however, 
be  sharply  controlled  to  prevent  unslf:htly 
marring  of  the  landscape. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  commercial  op- 
erators would  exhaust  their  mineraLs — or 
perhaps  a  time  limit  could  be  set  on  such 
development — and  the  park  would  ther  be- 
come exclusively  an  esthetic.  recreatiDnal. 
and  educational  facility. 

Such  an  idea  seems  eminently  fair.  The 
long-term  public  need  would  be  served  with- 
out creating  hardship  on  people  who  have 
a  direct  economic  stake  in  the  area. 

This  pattern,  in  fact,  may  also  prove  ef- 
fective in  developing  other  parks  and  monu- 
ments 

Colorado  should  watch  this  Utah  develop- 
ment with  interest.  There  are  people  who 
believe  Colorado  itself  ought  to  be  doing 
more  to  preserve  its  own  natural  worders 
and  bring  more  tourist  dollars  to  the  State. 

The  Utah  park  idea,  coupled  with  Utlall's 
further  plans  of  park  development  In  the 
Four  Corners  area,  could  result  In  new  trends 
of  travel  through  the  West. 

With  construction  soon  to  be  acceleiated 
on  the  East-West  Interstate  Higliway 
through  Colorado,  travelers  will  be  proxided 
with  an  improved  route  in  reaching  this 
scenic  wonderland. 

Additionally,  west  coast  visitors  to  Utah 
might  well  find  merit  in  the  idea  of  seeing 
Colorado's  attractions  as  part  of  the  :iame 
tour. 

In  total,  this  Is  the  time  to  set  aside  the 
area  Udall  proposes.  The  area  has  noi  yet 
been  seriously  marred.  The  cost  will  be  less 
now  than  It  will  in  the  future. 

And  the  benefits  will  flow  not  only  to 
westerners  but  to  all  the  real  landlorcis  of 
the   public    lands,    the   American   people. 


EDUCATION  FOR  SURVIVAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
few  years  we  in  this  Chamber  have  heard 
many  challenging  statements  on  the  need 
for  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  I 
have  been  impressed,  as  I  know  mariy  of 
my  colleagues  have  also,  by  the  depth 
of  the  research  which  has  gone  into  some 
of  them,  and  by  the  effectiveness  of  the 
statistics  and  arguments  used.  I  have 
also  been  moved  by  the  appeals  for  a 
wider  and  more  effective  educational 
process  to  meet  the  deadly  peril  of  our 
space  age  world. 

But  it  has  remained  for  the  new  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  Sterling:  M. 
McMurrin,  to  put  into  words  for  us^— to 
sum  up  in  simple,  clear,  and  eloquent 
language — the  close  and  intimate  corre- 
lation between  our  level  of  education  and 
our  chances  of  siurival  in  a  nuclear  age. 

I  am  proud,  naturally,  that  Dr. 
McMurrin  comes  from  my  State  of  Utah, 


where  he  was  formerly  vice  president  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  but  I  would  be 
gratified  regardless  of  what  section  of  the 
country  prxluced  him,  because  he  is 
proving  he  has  the  quality  of  national 
leadership  we  need  in  these  difficult 
times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  edi- 
torial of  July  22,  commenting  on  Dr. 
McMurrins  speech  at  the  Harvard  Sum- 
mer Conference  on  Education  Adminis- 
tration be  printed  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Edvcation  for  StmvrvAL 

The  Commissioner  of  Education.  Sterling 
M.  McMurrin,  chose  an  appropriate  moment 
to  lecture  his  countrymen  on  the  intimate 
relationship  t>etween  adequate  schooling  and 
survival  in  the  nuclear  age.  On  Capitol  Hill 
little  men  are  playing  politics  as  usual  wltli 
the  vital  aid-to-education  bill.  In  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  there  has  been  far  too  much 
complacency  over  this  seeming  failure  to 
understand  the  new  burdens  that  have  been 
laid  on  education.  The  situation  calls  for 
an  intellectual  bombshell,  and  there  are 
many  indications  that  I>r.  McMurrin  has 
hurled  one  of  adequate  proportions. 

How,  tlie  Commissioner  asks,  are  we  going 
to  acquire  "the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spir- 
itual resources  to  guarantee  our  security  in 
the  presence  of  totalitarian  states  of  great 
power"  without  the  regimentation  of  human 
souls  and  their  resources — regimentation 
that  we  quite  properly  abhor?  In  the  past 
he  points  out.  our  educational  program  has 
been  determined  almost  entirely  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  individual.  People  have  as- 
sumed that  the  sum  total  of  Individual  aims 
and  aspirations  would  somehow  serve  the 
national  puri>ose.  Now  we  must  recognize 
that  the  very  survival  of  our  civilization  de- 
pends upon  education  that  will  be  adequate 
to  the  "neeels  of  the  Nation"  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  individual. 

Dr.  McMurrin  went  on  to  say: 
"It  is  clear  that  the  age  of  our  simple 
security  and  comfort  lies  behind  us  and  that 
in  oiu-  future  whatever  is  most  precious  to 
us  as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation  faces  dally 
the  possibility  of  catastrophic  destruction 
and  is  at  all  times  threatened  by  those  large 
and  small  events  that  in  various  and  insidi- 
ous ways  may  erode  our  freedom  and  other- 
wise affect  the  quality  of  our  lives." 

Recent  history,  he  notes,  gives  no  support 
for  the  unsophisticated  optimism  of  the 
19th  century  that  our  way  of  life  must  pre- 
vail because  it  is  right.  It  is  now  evident 
that  there  are  no  guarantees  and  that  with- 
out a  more  adequate  cultivation  of  our  hu- 
man resources  and  deployment  of  our  col- 
lective effort  righteousness  will  surely  fail 
and  we  will  fail  with  It.  In  addition  to  the 
prospect  of  apocalyptic  destruction  and  the 
march  of  totalitarianism,  he  reminds  us,  we 
must  remember  the  Internal  threats  from 
bigotry.  Irratlonallsm,  cynicism,  compla- 
cency, and  despair. 

What  Dr.  McMurrin  Is  saying  is  that  our 
new  approach  to  education  ought  to  be 
fashioned  In  the  light  of  these  colossal  forces 
that  are  shaping  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
Vital  though  it  is  to  protect  the  Individual 
and  to  encourage  his  creativity,  there  is 
equal  need  for  education  that  will  serve  the 
larger  interests  of  society  and  of  the  Nation. 
In  Dr.  McMurrin 's  words:  "What  we  now  do 
In  our  schools  has  Importanc^e  not  only  for 
our  Inmiedlate  conamunltles  but  for  the  Na- 
tion and  for  the  world." 

The  aid-to-education  bill  ought  to  be  ap- 
praised against  the  background  of  this  great 
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national  need  to  make  better  use  of  our  hu- 
man resources.  Federal  participation  in  this 
momentous  undertaking  seems  to  be  fully 
Justified  by  the  critical  shortage  of  financial 
support  for  the  schools  and  by  the  enormous 
national  Interest  In  the  results.  Indeed, 
as  Dr.  McMurrtn  notes,  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  Is  already  firmly  estab- 
lished, with  an  outlay  of  nearly  $2.5  billion 
for  this  purpose  In  fiscal  1959. 

Congress  has  provided  these  funds  because 
It  has  recognized  the  national  Interest  in  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind.  Now  that 
national  Interest  has  been  greatly  extended 
and  intensified.  If  the  McMurrin  view  of 
education  as  the  first  step  toward  national 
strength  and  security  can  be  pointedly  com- 
municated to  the  rank  and  file,  we  simnlse 
that  the  House  leadership  will  find  ways  and 
means  of  blasting  the  dormant  education 
bill  out  of  the  head-ln-the-sand  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 


PIONEER  DAY 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  people  of  my  State  celebrate  Pioneer 
Day.  July  24  is  not  the  date  pioneers 
first  entered  Idaho,  but  it  is  symbolic 
and  significant  for  the  people  of  my 
State  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  the 
entire  Intermountain  West. 

On  July  24.  1847,  114  years  ago  today, 
Brigham  Young  led  his  wagon  train  into 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It 
had  traveled  over  a  thousand  miles 
across  the  desolate  Great  Plains  and 
Rocky  Mountains  to  escape  the  unjusti- 
fied persecution  he  and  his  people  had 
encountered  to  the  east.  Hardship  and 
persecution  had  driven  the  Mormons 
from  Missouri  to  Illinois.  They  endured 
gross  indignities  and  brutalities  at 
Nauvoo,  111.,  Including  the  mart3rrdom 
of  their  prophet,  Joseph  Smith.  Finally, 
Brigham  Young  decided  to  seek  refuge 
in  an  area  where  he  and  his  people  could 
live  in  peace.  He  finally  chose  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  place  not  then 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
and  uninhabited  by  other  white  men. 

When  Brigham  Young  first  looked  over 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  toward 
mountains  to  the  west,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "this  is  the  place."  Yet  it  was 
not  only  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  that  was  to  become  the  place  for 
the  Mormon  pioneers,  but  the  whole  of 
the  Intermountain  West.  Brigham 
Young,  the  greatest  colonizer  in  Amer- 
ica's history,  sent  his  people  into  every 
part  of  the  West.  In  my  own  State, 
Mormon  pioneers  established  Fort  Lemhi 
in  1857.  The  first  permanent  settlers  in 
Idaho  were  the  Mormon  people  who 
founded  the  town  of  Franklin  in  1860; 
Mormon  pioneers  settled  most  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  The 
Mormons  were  the  first  Americans  to 
practice  irrigation,  and  their  irrigation 
projects  in  Idaho  and  the  rest  of  the 
West  helped  make  the  deserts  bloom. 

And,  contraiT  to  the  lawlessness  of 
much  of  the  frontier  West,  the  Mormon 
settlements  in  Idaho  and  elsewhere  were 
models  of  community  cooperation  and 
Christian  brotherhood.  This  sense  of 
brotherhood  continues  to  the  present 
day.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  has  established  many 
food  storehouses  and  farms  which  help 
provide  for  the  needy  in   the  church 


membership.    The  Saints  take  care  of 
their  own. 

To  be  a  Latter-day  Saint  is  not  merely 
a  Sunday  occupation,  but  involves  full- 
time  responsibility  and  benefit.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  are  w^ell  known  for 
their  many  excellent  organizational 
services,  especially  that  of  their  com- 
mendable youth  program — the  Mutual 
Improvement  Association.  If  there  were 
more  such  programs  in  America,  we 
would  have  far  fewer  worries  about 
switch-blade  gangs  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  L.D.S.  Church  is  also  well  known 
for  other  of  its  organizations.  The  Mor- 
mon Tabernacle  Choir,  which  is  listened 
to  by  millions  of  Americans  on  radio 
every  Sunday,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  choirs  in  the  world. 

Another  activity  of  the  L.D.S.  Church 
that  has  attracted  considerable  national 
attention  is  the  annual  presentation  of 
"America's  Witness  for  Christ,"  a  dra- 
matic enactment  of  highlights  from  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  This  pageant  is  held 
on  the  beautiful  Hill  Cumorah  near 
Palmyra.  N.Y.,  close  to  the  boyhood  home 
of  Joseph  Smith.  According  to  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  this  has  been  called  Amer- 
ica's greatest  religious  pageant;  last  year 
100,000  spectators  gathered  to  witness 
the  three  performances. 

The  pageant  began  26  years  ago.  In 
this  year's  presentation,  which  will  be 
held  from  August  2  to  August  5,  four 
performances  have  been  scheduled  to  ac- 
commodate the  large  numbers  of  people 
who  wish  to  attend.  This  pageant  is 
professional  in  quality  even  though  most 
of  the  participants  have  little  dramatic 
experience.  This  year's  production  in- 
cludes several  outstanding  technological 
features.  Three-channel  stereophonic 
sound  will  carry  the  music  of  three  choirs 
from  Brigham  Young  University,  the 
Utah  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  tab- 
ernacle organ. 

Today  my  whole  State  honors  the 
Mormon  pioneers  and  their  descendants 
who  have  done  so  much  to  make  Idaho 
a  fine  place  to  live. 


NO  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS   WITH 
OUTER  MONGOLIA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the  air 
in  Washington  is  thick  these  days  with 
trial  balloons,  released  left  and  right  by 
various  spokesmen,  testing  new  direc- 
tions in  foreign  policy.  One  of  these 
bouncing  balloons,  the  liint  of  a  new 
p>olicy  toward  Red  China  and  Nation- 
alist China,  has  already  been  blasted 
out  of  the  sky  by  the  determined  reaction 
of  the  American  people.  The  American 
Nation  is  strongly  united  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  recognition  of  Red  China  or  ad- 
mission of  this  ruthless,  lawless  predator- 
nation  to  the  United  Nations. 

Recently,  however,  a  deceptively  mod- 
est, but  equally  unwise  balloon  has  been 
lofted  bearing  the  name  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia. Our  Government  is  definitely  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  sending  a  U.S. 
representative  to  Outer  Mongolia.  So  far 
no  final  decision  has  been  made,  but 
there  is  every  evidence  that  imless  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 


States  make  their  sentiments  known,  the 
State  Department  will  open  diplomatic 
relations  and  support  the  admission  of 
Outer  Mongolia  to  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  this  latest  trial  balloon  deserves  the 
same  fate  as  its  predecessors.  It  too 
should  be  burst  without  delay.  First, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  nation  held  captive  and  im- 
prisoned by  Communist  tyranny  it  is 
Outer  Mongolia.  Since  the  early  1920's 
Outer  Mongolia  has  been  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite, ruled  in  virtually  the  same  manner 
as  the  Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  other  cap- 
tive provinces  within  the  UJ3.SJI.  It  is 
not  an  independent  country  any  more 
than  East  Germany  is  an  independent 
country.  Any  time  any  Outer  Mon- 
golian tried  to  adopt  an  independent 
policy  he  would  be  crushed  imder  Soviet 
totalitarianism  without  a  qualm.  Outer 
Mongolia  does  not  even  have  access  to 
the  free  world,  for  it  is  wholly  surrounded 
by  Russia  and  Red  China. 

It  is  said  that  recognition  by  the 
United  States  would  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  Outer  Mongolian  inde- 
pendence. Since  when  has  U.S.  repre- 
sentation in  Hungary.  In  Poland,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
Iron  Curtain  countries  made  them  any 
more  independent?  As  long  as  the  Red 
armies  stand  by  ready  to  trample  down 
the  slightest  rising  of  national  spirit  and 
freedom,  «uch  an  argximent  as  that  rep- 
re.sents  mere  wishful  thinking. 

It  is  also  said  that  a  U.S.  listening  post 
in  Outer  Mongolia  could  provide  useful 
information  on  Chinese -Russian  rela- 
tions. What  I  suspect  is  really  meant 
is  that  a  U.S.  mission  in  Outer  Mongolia 
would  be  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  de- 
signed ultimately  to  push  Red  China  into 
the  United  Nations. 

It  is  another  move  calculated  to  em- 
barrass our  allies  on  Formosa  and  else- 
where in  the  Far  East,  who  already  feel 
let  down  by  our  attitude  in  Laos.  Stories 
of  friction  between  Russia  and  China 
have  been  in  the  air  for  nearly  10  years 
now,  but  an  American  policy  which  puts 
undue  reliance  upon  these  alleged  rifts 
or  looks  to  rumors  from  Outer  Mongolia 
for  policy  direction  and  guidance  is  in 
a  weak  position  indeed  to  defend  the 
worldwide  interests  of  freedom. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  for 
bringing  this  subject  to  the  attention  cf 
the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
proposal  is  a  trial  balloon,  and  a  very 
dangerous  trial  balloon.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  intends  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  tomorrow, 
the  next  day,  or  some  other  time  this 
week. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  had 
the  foresight  to  bring  the  question  out 
into  the  open.  There  has  been  too  much 
sly  work  on  this  problem,  and  too  much 
operating  in  the  dark.  Too  many  nmi- 
ors  have  been  put  out,  the  sources  of 
which  we  do  not  know.  Sometimes  the 
authors  of  such  rumors  are  not  known. 
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or  at  least  not  announced.  Therefore, 
the  Senator  is  rendering  a  great  service 
in  bringing  the  Outer  Mongolian  ques- 
tion, which  is  a  fantastic  proposal,  into 
the  open  in  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  that 
it  may  be  discussed  generally. 

Mr.  KEATINCJ.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  ths  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  a  reply  which  I  have  received 
from  Brooks  Hajs,  Assistant  Secretaiy 
of  State,  IndlcatLig  that  the  subject  is 
under  consideration,  but  that  no  final 
conclusion  has  bem  reached. 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to  do  such 
a  thing  as  recognize  Outer  Mongolia, 
certainly  such  action  should  be  taken 
only  after  a  very  full  and  free  debate, 
by  Congress  and  by  the  people.  Even 
though  the  Congress  has  no  readily  avail- 
able legal  methcd  for  stopping  such 
action,  certainly  it  should  not  be  taken 
behind  anyone's  back.  Whatever  we 
might  learn  from  Outer  Mongolia  as  a 
so-called  listening  post  would  be  trivial 
indeed,  compared  with  the  repercussions 
of  such  a  policy  throughout  the  Far  East. 
Furthermore,  we  must  not  forget  the 
additional  nuisance  of  another  Commu- 
nist satellite  in  the  United  Nations,  an- 
other vote  in  tlie  General  Assembly 
against  the  interests  of  law  and  order  in 
the  world,  anothei'  puppet  state  mouth- 
ing the  epithets  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  said  that  un- 
less we  agree  to  admit  Outer  Mongolia  to 
the  United  Nations.  Mauretania  will  also 
be  excluded.   This  is  blackmail,  pure  and 
simple.     The  United  States  is  perfectly 
willing   to   admit  Mauretania.     If   the 
Russians  veto  it,  the  onus  of  blame  is  on 
them.    It  is  absolutely  absurd  to  argue 
that  this  kind  of  Russian  pressure  play 
forces   the  United   States   to  recognize 
Outer  Mongolia.    After  all.  Mauretania 
is  an  independent  state  with  policies  of 
its  own.    Outer  Mongolia  is  noUiing  but 
a  Soviet  mouthpiece.     If  the  Russians 
want  to  link  the  two.  that  is  their  busi- 
ness.   Our  respect  for  the  genuine  inde- 
pendence of  Mauretania,  if  not  anything 
else,  should  preclude  us  from  going  along 
on  such  a  shameful  Red-contrived  deal. 
Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Department  of  State  is  presently  study- 
ing the  question  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  the  Mongolian  E'eoples 
Republic  "is  willing  to  enter  fully  into  re- 
lations with  other  states  and  to  discharge 
its  international  obligations."    It  should 
not  take  very  long  to  reach  a  decision  on 
this  question.     What  Communist  state 
anywhere  in  the  world,  from  Cuba  to 
North   Korea,    from   Czechoslovakia    to 
China,  has  ever  been  willing  to  discharge 
its  international  obligations?    There  can 
be  only  one  answer  to  this  question  and 
there  should  be  only  one  response  to  this 
latest  trial  balloon — a  resounding  "no" 
from  the  Congress  and  from  the  Ameri- 
can people.    We  want  no  more  Commu- 
nist satellites  in  the  United  Nations,  until 
such  time  as  they  can  produce  positive 
evidence  of  respect  for  the  principles  of 
international  peace,  law,  and  order  on 
which  the  United  Nations  is  based. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 


text  of  a  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, replying  to  mine  of  June  28  com- 
menting on  the  subject  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  Outer  Mongolia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depabtmekt  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  12,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
L''  5.  Senate. 

Dear  Senatob  Keating:  We  have  r*ceived 
your  communication  of  June  28,  1961.  re- 
questing information  concerning  a  report 
that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  consider:  ng  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic. 

No  decision  has  been  made  to  extend  dip- 
lomatic   recognition    to    Outer   Mongolia   or 
support    its   application   for   United    nations 
membership.     The  status  of  Outer  Mongolia 
has  been  under  study  for  some  time.     More 
recently,   on    AprU    19.    1961,    in    connection 
with   the   discussion    in   the  United   Nations 
General  A.ssembly  on  applications  lor  United 
Nations  membership,  the  U.S.  represeatative 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  be  pre- 
pared   to   support    the    admission    of    Outer 
Mongolia  to  the  United  Nations  when  it  had 
been   possible   to   determine   that    the    Mon- 
golian People's  Republic  has  the  attributes  of 
an  Independent  state  and  is  willing  to  enter 
fully  Into  relations  with  other  states  and  to 
discharge   its  international   obligations.     He 
also   sUted    at    that    time    that    the    Jnited 
States    was    beginning    discussions    with    a 
number  of  other  governments  on  the  natter. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  the  Department 
has  engaged    In   a   number  of  conversations 
with   other   governments   on   the  subject  cf 
Outer  Mongolia.     In  addition,  the  American 
Charge  dAffaires  in  Moscow  saw  the  Mon- 
golian Ambassador  there  on  June  2.     These 
talks   were  Intended  to  further  our  knowl- 
edge of  Outer  Mongolia,  with  particuliir  ref- 
erence to  its  willingness  and  ability  to  dis- 
charge   its    international    obligations.      Our 
study   of    the    status   of   Outer   Mongolia    Is 
continuing.      Whether    or    not    the    United 
States  will  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Outer  Mongolia  or  support  Its  i^pllcati  du  for 
United  Nations  membership  are  miatters  for 
future  decision. 

If  we  may  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you,  ple.-vse  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 
For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Brooks  Hats. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  very  brief 
question? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  would  it  not  be  a  funda- 
mental mistake  of  judgment  even  to 
consider  recognizing  Outer  Mongolia  at 
this  time,  when  we  have  before  us  the 
problems  of  Berlin  and  Europe? 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  we  ever  were  to 
take  such  action,  I  could  think  of  no 
more  inopportune  time  to  do  so  than 
now,  because  by  doing  so,  we  would  in- 
evitably lessen  the  oonfldenoe  of  other 
free  nations  in  our  determination  to  de- 
fend liberty  around  the  world.  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  we  should  not  bend 
our  knees  to  the  Communist  powers, 
this  is  the  time.  The  recognition  of 
Outer  Mongolia  would  be  construed  as 
appeasement  and  weakness  throughout 
the  world,  and  especially  in  the  Far  East. 
Now  would  be  the  worst  of  all  times  to 
take  such  proposed  action,  but  there  is 
never  any  good  time  to  take  such  a  bad, 


unwise,  and  uimecessary  action  as  this. 
So  long  as  Outer  Mongoha  is  a  complete 
puppet  state,  mouthing  everything  that 
Red  China  or  Rusaa  suggests,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  recognized 
by  the  United  States.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comments. 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     I    agree    with 
the  Senator. 


UTAH  PIONEER  DAY  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  114th  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West,  the  arrival  of  the  first 
group  of  Mormon  pioneers  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley. 

Today,  in  the  era  of  the  New  Frontier, 
we  tend  to  forget  what  the  word  "fron- 
tier" meant  in  the  19th  century,  and  we 
often  fail  to  realize  what  courage  it  took 
to  venture  beyond  the  limits  of  the  set- 
tled and  civilized  portion  of  this  vast 
continent.  Those  who  pressed  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  Nation  were  Uterally 
risking  their  lives  in  so  doing,  and  in 
this  case,  ironically  enough,  these  pio- 
neers were  leaving  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  find  religious 
freedom. 

During  the  114  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  historic  entry  into  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  life  has  changed  incredibly. 
Among  the  pioneers,  every  man  had  to 
be  his  own  butcher,  baker,  and  candle- 
stick maker — along  with  such  other 
skills  such  as  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
tailor,  and  doctor.  In  today's  special- 
ized world,  we  are  much  more  inter- 
dependent—and less  independent — than 
our  forefathers ;  and  while  this  has  made 
us  more  efficient  and  more  comfortable. 
I  am  not  sure  it  has  made  us  t)etter 
men. 

The  story  of  the  winnirig  of  the  West 
is  a  story  of  American  optimism,  self- 
reliance,  and  courage.  And  if  the  num- 
ber of  gunfights  was  somewhat  less  than 
the  followers  of  Marshal  Dillon  might 
expect,  the  amount  of  true  heroiiim  and 
stamina  requii-ed  of  every  participant 
makes  the  true  story  far  more  dramatic 
than  any  synthetic  account  could  ever 
be.  We  should  become  famiUar  with 
this  story,  and  thereby  keep  fresh  our 
appreciation  of  one  of  the  finest  chapters 
in  the  record  of  this  or  anj'  nation. 


DONT   BLAME   DEFENSE    FOR    THE 
TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  articles  appearing  over 
the  past  weekend,  the  American  people 
are  to  be  treated  to  a  $2  biUion  to  $5 
billion  tax  increase  by  the  Kermedy  ad- 
ministration. According  to  the  usual 
authoritative  sources,  it  is  likely  that  in- 
dividual income  taxes  will  be  raised  by 
2  points  in  each  bracket  and  corpora- 
tion taxes  raised  by  1  point.  If  approved, 
this  will  mean  a  10  percent  tax  increase 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  in  the  low- 
est, or  20-percent,  tax  bracket.  For  cor- 
porations, it  will  be  the  highest  tax  in 
history. 

Just  what  is  the  justification  for  this 
drastic  step?  As  might  be  expected,  the 
increase  is  shrouded  in  the  holy  cloak 
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of  defense  spending.  After  all,  who  could 
possibly  vote  against  vital  national  de- 
fense expenditures  to  assure  our  success 
in  the  battle  against  communism.  A 
Washington  Post  article  of  July  22 
quotes  "one  authority"  as  follows: 

A  significant  but  not  controlling  reason  for 
a  tax  Increase  was  the  administration's  sensi- 
tivity to  Republican  charges  of  fiscal  Irre- 
sponsibility. 

This  is  a  delightfully  subtle  reference 
which  illustrates  all  too  clearly  the  tech- 
nique to  be  used  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. Not  only  will  Republicans 
be  Lold  that  the  tax  increase  is  direly 
needed  for  our  Nation's  very  survival,  but 
we  shall  be  accused  of  being  fiscally  ir- 
responsible if  we  don't  vote  for  the  tax 
increases. 

This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
cynical  plans  concocted  by  a  most  cyni- 
cal political  administration.  However, 
we  should  have  expected  it.  President 
Kennedy  layed  the  groundwork  for  this 
strange  and  wonderful  double  standard 
budgetary  policy  in  his  March  24  budget 
message  when  he  said : 

The  point  I  wish  to  stress  In  this  message 
is  that  any  budgetary  unbalance  at  the  close 
of  fiBCEd  1962  will  not  be  the  result  of  any 
nondefense  programs  I  have  submitted,  for 
they  have  been  carefully  limited  to  a  pat- 
tern of  expenditures  no  greater  than  the 
revenues  estimated  by  the  earlier  budget,  as 
supplemented  by  those  additional  revenues 
which  enactment  of  this  program  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  stimulate,  according 
to  Treasury  estimates,  in  fiscal  1962. 

There  in  one  sentence  the  President 
sets  forth  this  novel  but  totally  specious 
budgetary  doctrine.  Evidently,  in  some 
mysterious  manner  or  other,  a  defense 
dollar  is  not  supposed  to  count  when 
piled  on  the  already  astronomical  na- 
tional debt.  Only  nondefense  expendi- 
tures are  of  concern  under  the  Kennedy 
double  deficit  standard.  This  is  fiscal 
duplicity. 

Quite  logically,  the  Kennedy  doctrine 
will  justify  the  expenditure  of  every  cent 
of  our  present  tax  revenues  on  his  pet 
welfare  state  spending  schemes.  After 
all,  only  the  defense  budget  would  be  out 
of  balance — although  out  of  balance  by 
$47  billion  or  so.  But  that  is  really  of 
no  concern  because  it  is  for  our  national 
defense. 

The  President  is  clearly  resorting  to 
such  specious  reasoning  because  of  his 
profiigate  welfare  state  spending  policies. 
Congress  has  been  barraged  with  count- 
less big  spending  bills  calling  for  new 
expenditures  of  billions  of  dollars.  This 
avalanche  of  spendthrift  bills  has  been 
sent  to  Congress  with  no  apparent  co- 
ordination, no  determination  of  priori- 
ties, and  no  thought  for  the  huge  deficits 
they  would  create.  All  were  accompanied 
by  tremendous  fanfare;  all  appeared  to 
be  equally  Important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Kennedy  administration;  but  none  oc- 
casioned any  worry  about  the  resulting 
inflationary  deficit  financing. 

The  President's  own  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  admitted  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  fully  $3  billion  of  the  $3.9 
billion  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
this  past  June  30  was  caused  by  Kennedy 
spending.  Most  of  that  was  welfare 
state  spending  and  not  defense  spending. 


But  where  were  the  requests  for  tax 
increases  when  the  housing  bill,  the  dis- 
tressed area  bill.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill,  and  so  forth,  were  sent  to  Con- 
gress? There  were  none.  It  would  be 
more  diflQcult  to  get  tax  increases  for 
welfare  state  proposals,  so  the  policy  was 
to  wait  and  hike  taxes  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional defense. 

I  for  one  refuse  to  be  stampeded  by 
the  Kennedy  tax  increase  tactics.  If  in- 
creased defense  spending  is  vital  to  the 
survival  of  our  Nation  and  to  freedom 
in  the  world,  then  I  shal'  support  such 
expenditures.  However,  if  we  are  so 
imperiled,  then  it  is  high  time  that  -ve 
cut  back  other  domestic  spending  to  pay 
the  defense  bills.  It  is  time  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  administration 
retreated  from  their  avowed  goals  of  se- 
curing a  planned  economy  and  a  welfare 
state. 

President  Kennedy  has  repeatedly 
called  upon  the  American  people  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  Nation.  Now  is  the 
time  for  him  to  ask  them  to  give  up  sev- 
eral score  of  the  Federal  giveaway  bills 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  now 
so  ardently  espouses.  I  am  sure  that 
they  are  prepared  to  do  it  to  assure  our 
defense  strength.  We  must  not  saddle 
the  American  people  with  unjustified, 
depressing  tax  in..reases  when  we  can  so 
readily  cut  back  welfare  spending  and 
cut  the  waste  out  of  our  present  defense 
spending. 

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
OPPOSE  THE  HANFORD  REAC- 
TOR 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  18  the  Senate  passed  the  atomic 
energy  authorization  bill,  including  the 
S95  million  Hanford.  Wash.,  reactor 
steamplant.  It  was  represented  at  that 
time  that  the  coal  industry  supported 
the  Hanford  appropriation. 

Both  the  union  and  the  association 
totally  refute  the  representations  made 
during  and  following  the  Senate  debate 
and  both  express  strong  opposition  to 
the  Hanford  steamplant  which  is  noth- 
ing but  a  public  power  boondoggle. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  con- 
ferees will  uphold  the  decisive  House 
vote  deleting  this  wasteful  provision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Harry  Mangus, 
president,  district  22,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  a  press  release 
from  the  National  Coal  Association  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  press   release   were   ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
UNrrED  MiNH  Workers 

OF  America, 

District  22. 
Price,  Utah,  July  18,  1961. 
Senator  Waixace  P.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  For  your  infor- 
mation and  attention,  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  you  are  familiar  with  project  62-A-6 
electric  energy  generating  facilities  for  the 
new  production  reactor  at   Hanford,  Wash. 


This  project  was  removed  from  H.R.  7576, 
the  atomic  energy  authorization  bill  on 
July  13,  1961. 

The  Unlt#Hi  Mine  Workers  opp>osed  this 
project  and  continue  to  oppose  It  for  the 
following  reasons:  This  project  In  our  per- 
sonal opinion  is  an  unnecessary  waste  of  the 
taxpayers  money,  and  from  our  examinations 
and  information  available  on  this  project  It 
would  produce  again  extremely  high  cost 
power  providing  for  further  Government  sub- 
sidies. 

At  the  present  time  the  800,000  kilowatts 
of  power  produced  for  the  Hanford  plant  rep- 
resents an  equivalent  consumption  of  well 
over  2  million  tons  of  coal  a  year.  The  use 
of  western  coal  would  aid  tremendously  our 
presently  depressed  mining  communities,  the 
raUroad  and  local  industries.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  respectively  ask  your  cooperation  in 
opposition  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  proj- 
Ject  62-A-6  when  It  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  near  future.  I  know  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  you  the  importance  of  retaining  the 
western  coal  market  to  Carbon  and  Emery 
Counties. 

I.  further,  wish  to  compliment  you  on  your 
speech  given  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
oil  Friday,  July  14,  1961.  I  heartily  concur 
wlth  the  remarks  made  In  the  speech,  par- 
ticularly your  remarks  regarding  the  re- 
moval of  the  50  percent  of  taxpayers  Income 
limitation  on  percentage  depletion  with  re- 
spect to  metal  and  coal  mines. 

Thanking  you  for  your  past  actions  per- 
taining to  the  coal  Industry.  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hakbt  Mangus, 

President. 
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National  Coal  Associatioh, 

Washington.  B.C.,  July  21. 1961. 

The  National  Coal  Association  today  an- 
nounced Us  unequivocal  opposition  to  the 
$95  million  project  to  produce  electric  energy 
for  commercial  use  at  the  Hanford,  Wash., 
nuclear  reactor. 

The  NCA  position  was  made  clear  In  the 
wake  of  press  reports  that  the  coal  Indus- 
try had  agreed  to  support  the  reactor  project 
in  return  for  Senate  approval  of  a  $5  million 
program  to  use  atomic  energy  In  coal  re- 
Fearch.  Both  the  Hanford  reactor  proposal 
and  the  $5  million  research  program  aie 
Included  In  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
authorization  bill. 

Stephen  F.  Dunn,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  said: 

"The  National  Coal  Association  had  no 
connection  with  the  research  amendment 
and.  In  fact,  had  no  knowledge  of  It  before 
it  was  proposed  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
National  Coal  Association  has,  to  this  point, 
taken  no  public  position  on  the  Hanford 
proposal,  although  many  of  Its  members  have 
expressed  their  opposition  to  it  in  communi- 
cations to  Members  cf  the  Congress. 

"In  the  light  of  the  Implications,  how- 
ever, that  our  organization  and  its  members 
have  been  Involved  in  some  kind  of  a  barter 
arrangement,  I  want  to  make  It  perfectly 
clear  that  we  are  unequivocally  opposed  to 
the  production  of  electrical  energy  for  com- 
mercial use  at  the  Hanford,  Wash.,  plant. 

"It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  private 
utility  industry  is  capable  of  meeting  the 
luture  energy  requirements  of  all  sections 
of  this  country.  Including  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

"As  far  as  coal  Industry  research  is  con- 
cerned, the  Congress  last  year  created  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  correlate  short-term  research 
activities  affecting  the  coal  Industry.  Con- 
gress has  wisely  appropriated  funds  for  this 
Office,  and  we  are  encouraged  by  the  progress 
made  to  date.  Also,  the  Bureau  of  Min'is  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  engaged 
in  long-range  research  projects  with  which 
the  coal  industry  Is  In  sympathy.     Desirable 


as  such  a  research  program  as  that  proposed 
in  the  Senate  may  be,  we  recommend  that 
the  atomic  coal  research  program  be  deleted 
from  the  legislation  and  considered  by  Con- 
gress on  Its  merits  when  appropriate." 
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AMERICAN   MEDICAL   ASSCX^IATION 
AND  THE  NATION'S  HEALTH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  18,  1961,  at  the  National  Press  Club. 
Dr.  Leonard  W.  Larson,  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  dehvered 
an  outstanding  speech  entitled  "AMA 
and  the  Nation's  Health." 

This  address  by  Dr.  Larson  clearly 
outlines  the  objectives  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  United  States  in  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  medical  care  to 
all  of  our  people.  His  speech  succinctly 
indicates  that  the  doctors  of  our  Nation 
are  dedicated  in  their  service,  and  that 
the  people  of  our  country  enjoy  the 
highest  standards  of  medical  care  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  is  my  personal  belief,  and  one  which 
I  am  sure  is  shared  by  Dr.  Larson  and 
99  pen^nt  of  the  doctors  in  this  coun- 
try, that  we  shall  continue  to  benefit 
from  this  high  quality  of  medical  care 
only  so  long  as  the  practice  of  medicine 
remains  unhampered  by  Federal  con- 
trols. Any  legislation  which  seeks  to 
socialize  medical  care  or  substitute  the 
judgment  of  some  Pedend  bureaucrat  for 
that  of  our  family  physicians  is  a  ttireat 
to  the  well-being  of  each  of  us  and  a 
cancer  that  will  eat  away  at  the  freedom 
of  choice  which  is  the  heart  and  core 
of  our  constitutional  Government. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Larson  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  the 
battle  they  are  waging  against  com- 
pulsory medical  care  legislation  and 
other  measures  which  would  hamstring 
the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Dr.  Larson's  address  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objaction.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AMA  and  the  Nation's  He.m.th 
(By    I^onard    W.    Larson.    M.D..    president. 
American    Medical    Association,    delivered 
before  the  National  Press  Club.   July   18. 
1961,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Ijadles  and  gentlemen,  todtiy  I  brinn  to 
you.  the  raemben  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
greetings  from  tlie  members  of  the  nodical 
profession.  I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  to 
.speak  to  you  as  the  115th  president  of  the 
American  Medical  AssociaUon.  My  col- 
leagues back  borne  have  already  roninded 
me  that  after  a  year  in  this  Job  I  probably 
will  feel  like  115. 

Already  in  mj  first  3  weeks  in  office  I  have 
had  many  labels  hung  on  me.  Most  fre- 
quent lias  been  'medical  polltlclaa."  Per- 
haps there  te  some  truth  in  this  designa- 
tion, so  I  won't  try  to  dispute  It. 

However,  after  more  than  35  years  as  a 
pathologist.  16  years  as  a  member  of  the 
AMA  scientific  assembly's  section  on  patfaol- 
ogy.  and  10  years  as  an  AMA  delegate  from 
the  section  on  pathology,  I  do  hope  tliat  my 
clinical  training  and  experience  fj"i  be 
transferred  to  the  ao-called  political  and 
socioeconomic  matters  of  medicine. 

Perhaps  it  won't  be  too  difficult,  either, 
because  Inatead  of  dealing  with  t^"\>en.  I 


will  be  coping  wltln  ianies.  Ii»taad  of  diag- 
nosing malignant  tumors,  I  wUI  be  dU«nos- 
ing  malicious  rumoos.  Instead  of  urinaly- 
ses, your  lnterpretiv«  analyaec. 

For  the  next  few  minutiee  I  am  going  to 
focus  my  patiujioglst's  microscope  on  the 
American  Medical  Aasociatlon.  the  Nation's 
health,  and  how  the  two  are  intertwined. 

As  you  all  know,  the  more  a  physician 
knows  about  his  paUent,  the  better  be  is 
going  to  understand  hUn  and  the  better  his 
chances  wiU  be  of  diagnosing  and  treating 
him  satlsfactorUy.  It  is  the  same  with  you 
In  your  work — the  more  you  know  about 
your  subject  the  better  your  story  wiU  be. 

This  noon  it  would  be  Impossible  for  me 
to  give  you  a  full  history  and  examination 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Yet 
there  are  a  few  basic  facts  about  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  which  are  Important 
in  understanding  some  of  the  more  current 
health  issues  before  our  association.  Con- 
gress, ard  the  Nation. 

The  American  Medical  Association  was 
founded  back  In  1847  because  doctors  were 
concerned  with  four  major  Issues: 

1.  The  poor  quality  of  medical  education 
in  the  United  States. 

2  The  brisk  traffic  In  patent  medicines  and 
secret  remedies. 

3  The  lack  of  a  recognized  code  of  ethics. 
4.  The  need  for  a  national  association  of 

physicians  to  lead  the  crusade  for  better  med- 
ical care. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  all  four 
areas,  but  because  these  are  conUnuIng  chal- 
ienj^cs.  our  association  even  now  is  vitaUy 
concerned  with  them. 

For  example,  our  department  of  investiga- 
tion has  one  of  the  largest  coUectlons  of 
nostrums  and  quack  gadgets  and  medicines 
in  the  Nation  and  malirtalns  the  largest  files 
existent  on  medical  quackery. 

Our  war  on  medical  quackery  is  a  con- 
stant struggle,  and  on  Octo'ber  6-7.  here  in 
Washington,  we  are  cosponsorlng  a  National 
Congress  on  Medical  Quackery. 

I  cordially  Invite  each  of  you  to  attend 
and  to  cover  this  national  congress.  In  the 
past  the  communications  media  have  per- 
formed an  Invaluable  service  to  the  public 
and  to  the  medical  profession  In  reporting 
the  newest  Information  on  pseudomedlclne. 
We  In  the  medical  profession  value  you  as 
a  most  important  ally  in  this  continuing 
campaign. 

American  Medical  Association  history  also 
discloses  that  medical  education  has  pro- 
gressed from  poor  quality  to  the  highest  qual- 
ity In  the  world  since  our  founding.  Today 
the  American  Medical  Association,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  periodically  surveys  all 
medical  schools  to  insure  that  high  standards 
are  maintained.  In  addition,  we  have  sur- 
veyors evaluating  the  intern  and  residency 
teaching  programs  in  the  1,438  teaching  hos- 
pitals. 

Today  our  medical  schools  and  their  grad- 
uates are  the  models  for  the  world.  We  are 
proud  of  our  contributions  but  also  aware 
of  our  continuing  responsibilities  in  medical 
education.  And  that  includes  the  goal  of 
more  medical  schools  and  more  medical  grad- 
uates to  meet  the  increasing  population  and 
the  growing  medical  demands  of  the  public. 
In  the  last  decade  physicians  have  con- 
tributed more  than  f20  million  to  medical 
schools  either  through  the  American  Med- 
ical Education  Foundation  or  directly  to 
their  alma  maters.  In  addition,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  laas  launched  a 
student  honors  and  scholarahip  loan  pro- 
gram to  attract  students  to  medicine  and 
to  assist  financially. 

Ethical  conduct  is  anotber  at  those  con- 
tinuing rabjecte  that  requires  close  atten- 
tion at  almost  ail  tioaes.  Our  principles  of 
medical  ethics  hAwe  tteen  evolved  through 
the  years  by  action  ol  our  bouse  of  dek^Ates. 


As  you  may  know,  at  oar  recent  annual 
raeeUng  I  gave  strong  support  to  a  report  on 
medicai  dlacipiine  which  was  adopted  by 
our  liouse  of  delegate*.  I  definitely  plan  to 
lend  all  my  streogth  and  efforU  to  the  im- 
plementation of  greater  and  more  effective 
medical  disciplinary  activities  within  the 
profession. 

It  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  if  a  smaU 
minority  in  our  pratt&aion  were  aUowed  to 
poUute  the  oceans  ot  superb  medical  ear* 
performed  by  the  vast  majority.  Perhaps 
perfection  in  ethical  conduct  is  not  attain- 
able, but  I  pledge  to  the  pubilc  and  to  you 
of  the  press  that  we  shall  attempt  to  get  as 
close  to  It  as  possible.  I  believe  your  code 
of  ethics  is  embodied  in  the  "Canons  of 
Journalism."  And  I  am  sure  that  you  who 
are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  can 
appreciate  medicine's  proiiienu. 

In  carrying  out  the  fourth  ooocera  of  the 
founding  fathers — a  natioiial  association  to 
crusade  for  better  medical  cai« — the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  worked  untir- 
ingly for  two  major  objectives: 

1  To  promote  the  science  and  art  of  a»edl- 
cine:  and 

2.  The  betterment  at  the  public  teealth. 
The  former  objective  we  aeek  to  fulfill 
through  our  weekly  joomal;  10  monthly 
specialty  Journals;  our  annual  Index  Medina 
of  medical  books  and  periodical  literature 
published  throughout  the  world;  our  "New 
and  Nonofflciai  Drugs,"  a  book  that  compiles 
all  available  InformaUon  on  drugs;  our  ex- 
tensive medical  and  film  libraries  and  lend- 
ing services,  and  our  two  anntud  sessions  in 
postgraduate  medicai  study,  plus  a  score 
of  ajinual  seminars,  symposia  and  other 
meetings. 

The  list  of  ways  in  which  -we  have  sought 
to  promote  and  are  seeking  to  promote  the 
Nation's  health  is  almost  infinite.  I  don't 
say  this  In  a  boastfiU  manner  hut  simply 
as  fact. 

Each  of  you  undoubtedly  luiows  about 
many  of  our  services  and  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  betterment  of  the  pubilc  health.  Recent 
publicized  examples  have  been  our  seat-belt 
campaign,  sports  injuries,  plastic  bags,  acci- 
dental poisoning.s,  alcoholism,  medical  stu- 
dent recruitment,  physician  placement,  in- 
fant mortality  and  morbidity  research. 
mental  health,  food  f addism.  diets  and  over- 
weight. Job  haeards  and  diseases,  and  dis- 
aster medical  care. 

In  these  and  scores  of  other  areas  we 
strive  to  bring  about  better  health  In  Ameri- 
ca. Frankly,  with  a  full-tliae  staff  of  700 
persons  at  our  headquarters  and  in  addition 
700  or  800  physicians  contributing  their  serv- 
ices to  American  Medical  Association  councils 
and  commitLees.  the  volume  and  quality  of 
efforts  in  behalf  of  healthier  and  longer 
lives  for  Americans  are  almost  incredible. 

We  shall  always  take  the  lead  when  we 
believe  it  is  required,  and  we  shall  always 
cooperate  when  we  believe  we  can  serve. 

I  can  assure  you  that  sioce  1847  our  as- 
sociation has  played  a  significant  role  in  all 
major  public  health  problems  in  the  United 
States.  We  also  have  fostered  public  health 
facilities  throughout  the  Nation.  The  record 
shows  that  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  1872  urged  the  estahliahment  of  SUte 
boards  of  health. 

It  also  is  extremely  interesting  to  note 
that  in  1912  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion urged  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  health  in  the  President's  Cabinet, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Our  associa- 
tion also  recommended  the  creation  of  the 
VS.  Public  Health  Service  and  Umb  Pederal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

In  all  our  elTorta — ^fratn  all -out  campaigns 
to  recommendatioos  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  pubUc^i  health — me  mre  mindful  of 
the  excellent  cooperation  ot  the  preai^  radlc^ 
television,  and  magazioes  ia  aasistiog  us  in 
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accomplishing  our  goals  for  the  Nation  and 
the  people.  We  also  are  mindful  of  your 
criticisms  and  barbs  which,  when  Justified, 
have  spurred  us  to  either  correct  the  case 
In  point  or  to  Interpret  our  position  more 
clearly. 

For  example,  we  know  full  well  that  the 
communications  indiistry  has  done  a  su- 
perb Job  In  the  continuing  drive  to  control 
poliomyelitis  in  our  country.  You  have  bat- 
tled this  crippling  disease  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  National  Foundation,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil of  New  York,  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Salk  vaccine  In  1965. 

Becaiise  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation still  had  not  been  inoculated  against 
polio  at  the  end  of  last  year,  the  AMA  here 
In  Washington  in  December  1960  urged  phy- 
sicians to  cooperate  fully  in  a  renewed  cam- 
paign called  "Babies  and  Breadwinners"  to 
stamp  out  paralytic  polio. 

At  that  time  oiu*  association  strongly  rec- 
ommended the  widest  possible  use  of  the 
Salk  vaccine  because  the  new  oral  polio  vac- 
cine would  not  be  generally  available  in 
suiSclent  quantity  until  late  in  1961.  This 
action  was  in  hstrmony  with  the  position  of 
the  VB.  Public  Health  Service.  A  few  months 
before  n.S.  Public  Health  Service  had  en- 
dorsed the  Babin  oral  polio  vaccine  as  "suit- 
able for  use  in  the  United  States."  However, 
the  n.S.  Surgeon  General  encouraged  con- 
tinued use  of  Salk  vaccine  until  the  oral 
vaccine  could  be  marketed  widely.  He  pre- 
dicted it  would  be  by  niid-1961. 

Three  weeks  ago  in  New  York  City  the 
American  Medical  Association  again  encour- 
aged physicians  to  support  the  use  of  the 
Salk  vaccine  at  least  until  oral  vaccines  of 
proved  safety  and  potency  were  available  to 
the  public.  We  again  urged  that  every  per- 
son below  the  age  of  50  should  be  protected 
with  Salk  vaccine. 

We  took  this  action  because  of  our  long- 
standing and  continuing  endorsement  and 
support  of  the  use  of  the  Salk  vaccine,  and 
because  the  Sabin  oral  vaccine  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  available  to  the  public  until 
October. 

For  this  action  we  now  have  been  criti- 
cized in  certain  newspaper  quarters,  accused 
of  confusing  the  public.  If  the  public  wasnt 
confused  by  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  last  sununer  and  our  associ- 
ation's action  last  December,  why  should 
there  be  any  confusion  now? 

I  suppose  that  if  we  had  not  stated  our 
position  clearly,  as  we  have  done,  on  the 
continued  use  of  the  Salk  vaccine  and  the 
adoption  and  use  of  the  new  oral  vaccine 
when  available,  we  would  have  been  damned 
editorially  for  It.  Yes.  frankly,  by  some  edi- 
tors we  are  damned  if  we  do,  and  damned  If 
we  dont. 

However,  I  reemphaslze  this  to  you:  Our 
first  recommendation  for  the  participation 
of  physicians  In  community  polio-virus  vac- 
cine progreuua  is  "the  use  of  Salk  vaccine  on 
the  widest  possible  scale  at  least  until  the 
oral  polio-virus  vaccines  •  •  •  become 
available." 

I  also  stress  to  you  that  it  was  our  obli- 
gation to  the  public  to  release  the  results 
of  our  own  investigation  of  the  oral  vac- 
cine— a  study  that  Included  a  careful  evalu- 
ation of  the  tremendous  amount  of  research 
and  data  on  the  vaccine.  It  was  our  obliga- 
tion to  state  our  position  because  our  house 
of  delegates  does  not  meet  again  until  late 
November  and  from  all  indications  oral  vac- 
cine will  be  refwly  before  then.  It  was  oiu* 
obligation  to  outline  for  physicians  and  the 
public  our  evaluation  and  recommendation 
for  communitywlde  mass  vaccination  pro- 
grams when  oral  vaccine  is  available.  This 
we  have  done,  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  generally  repor- 
torial  accounts  of  our  action  did  not  confuse 
the  public.     Thus,  If  confusion  has  arisen. 


it  Is  because  the  public  did  not  read  the 
accounts  carefully,  or  because  a  few  edi- 
torials misrepresented  our  position. 

I  also  am  aware  of  the  editorial  crltlciBm  of 
the  American  Medical  Association's  position 
regEirdlng  the  proposed  Federal  legislation 
authorizing  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  determine  the  eflacacy  of  prescription 
drugs. 

As  you  know,  we  had  the  "pleasure"  of  tes- 
tifying before  Senator  Kefauvers  subcom- 
mittee 2  weeks  ago.  I  say  "pleasure"  because 
I  did  not  present  the  American  Medical 
Association  testimony.  Dr.  Hussey,  who  Is 
one  of  your  guests  today,  appeared  In  behalf 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Since 
the  hearing,  some  misunderstandings  and 
misrepresentations  of  our  basic  attitudes 
have  arisen — principally  as  the  result  of 
newspaper  editorials. 

Let  me  explain  our  position  briefly.  The 
American  Medical  Association  questioned 
three  sections  of  the  bill.  In  effect,  these 
three  would  turn  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment responsibility  for  ( 1 )  relaying  of 
drug  information  to  physicians.  (2)  select- 
ing the  nonproprietary  names  of  new  drugs, 
and  (3)  deciding  whether  a  drug  Is  of  value 
In  treating  human  Ills. 

It  is  this  latter  question  of  a  drug's  effi- 
cacy in  treatment  and  careless  reading  of 
all  the  facts  which  ha^  resulted  In  the  latest 
criticisms  of  our  association. 

Our  fear  is  simply  that  worthwhile  drugs 
may  be  kept  from  the  market  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1552.  titled  "The  Drug  Industry 
Antitrust  Act." 

The  AMA  is  opposed  to  giving  the  Federal 
Government  new  powers  to  pass  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  prescription  drug  before  being 
marketed.  As  you  may  know,  under  existing 
law  a  drug  manufacturer  In  a  new-drug  ap- 
plication must  submit  sufficient  Information 
so  that  the  FDA  can  determine  the  .afety  of 
the  drug  and  the  accuracy  of  the  manufac- 
turer's claims  for  It.  In  effect  then,  the 
FDA  already  checks  the  Issue  of  efficacy  and 
can  prevent  useless  or  dangerous  prescrip- 
tion drugs  from  being  marketed.  In  addi- 
tion it  can  remove  a  drug  from  the  market 
under  existing  law  if  the  claims  of  the  man- 
ufacturer cannot  be  substantiated. 

We  see  no  reason  for  new  and  extended 
powers  of  the  FDA  to  pass  on  the  efficacy 
question.  The  public  is  adequately  pro- 
tected under  existing  law.  Our  concern  is 
that  given  the  new  powers,  the  FDA  could 
determine  relative  efficacy.  In  this  event, 
FDA  might  say  that  drug  B.  while  effica- 
cious, is  not  as  efficacious  as  drug  A,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  licensed. 

Yet  time  and  experience  could  prove  that 
drug  B  had  unexpected  therapeutic  powers 
perhaps  not  related  to  Its  original  purpose. 
Furthermore,  drug  B  might  be  exactly  the 
right  drug  for  a  certain  patient  while  drug 
A  would  be  the  proper  drug  for  99  others. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  our  opposition  to  the 
efficacy  provision  Is  not  meant  In  any  man- 
ner to  reflect  on  the  FDA,  an  agency  with 
which  we  have  worked  closely  through  the 
years. 

Furthermore,  we  resent  the  charge  by  Sen- 
ator Kefauver  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  be  ob- 
jective in  informing  physicians  of  drug 
properties  because  of  the  revenue  obtained 
from  drug  companies  through  advertising  In 
American  Medical   Association  Journals. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
never  submitted  to  such  pressures  and  has 
no  intention  of  doing  so  now  or  In  the  fu- 
tvu-e.  This  charge  is  Just  as  absurd  as  would 
be  the  allegation  that  editors,  reporters  and 
editorial  writers  are  captives  of  their  adver- 
tisers. In  fact,  our  members  would  be  the 
first  to  repudiate  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation If  it  bowed  to  any  pressure  to  mis- 
inform them  on  the  treatment  of  patients. 
Fiirthermore,  our  advertising  standards  are 
higher  than  any  publication  in  the  medical 


field  of  Journalism.  We  reject  many,  many 
ads  for  falling  to  come  up  to  our  strict 
standards.  Therefore,  the  Senator's  charge 
was  an  unwarranted  slur,  and  in  my  opinion 
he  should  take  the  proper  action  to  expunge 
It  from  the  record. 

Just  as  the  American  Medical  Association 
or  a  drug  firm  would  suffer  irreparable  dam- 
age If  It  deliberately  distorted  the  reliability 
of  a  drug,  so  the  Senator  will  suffer  himself 
from  deliberately  distorting  our  reliability  on 
a  matter  so  vital  to  physicians  and  the 
patients  they  serve. 

On  this  particular  Issue  the  position  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  is  simple. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  proposal  because  we 
believe  it  would  lower  the  quality  of  medical 
rare  and  would  not  be  in  the  best  public 
Interest. 

Two  members  of  our  council  on  drugs  are 
appearing  before  the  Kefauver  conunlttee 
today  Tliey  have  expressed  a  contrary 
opinion  to  the  position  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  house  of  delegates, 
which  I  have  reviewed  for  you. 

There  are  17  members  on  our  council  on 
drugs,  and  1  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I 
did  not  admit  that  there  are  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  some  council  mem- 
bers regarding  Goverrunent's  role  In  deter- 
mining efficacy. 

The  council  is  made  up  of  many  eminent 
pharmacologists  and  educators.  They  are 
advisory  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's board  of  trustees  and,  as  such,  we  rely 
on  their  varied  opinions  to  reach  the  final 
decision  as  to  what  Is  best  for  the  practicing 
physician  as  he  serves  each  individual  pwi- 
tient. 

This  is  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the 
democratic  structure  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  Medicine  Is  an  Inexact  sci- 
ence and  there  will  always  be  differences  of 
opinion.  We  welcome  and  respect  these  con- 
trary opinions  and  evaluate  them  as  fairly  as 
possible. 

In  the  past  we  have  opposed  other  recom- 
mended legislation  for  these  reasons,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  do  so  when  we  believe 
legislation  will  result  In  poorer  health  care 
for  the  public. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  has  been 
entirely  too  much  emphasis  placed  on  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association's  legislative  activi- 
ties— especially  on  proposals  we  reject.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  our  association's  time 
and  money  is  expended  on  medical  science, 
publications,  health  education  of  the  public 
and  promotion  of  the  highest  quality  of  med- 
ical care  for  all. 

Legislation,  however,  is  important,  and  we 
have  supported  hundreds  of  sound  medical 
proposals  through  the  years.  During  the 
86th  Congress,  for  example,  the  American 
Medical  Association  Issued  43  statements  on 
25  bills — 26  were  In  support  of  the  legislation, 
11  were  Informational  only,  and  only  6  re- 
lating to  4  bills  were  in  opposition. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  we 
backed  last  year  was  the  Kerr-Mills  Medical 
Aid  for  the  Aged  Act.  The  most  important 
proposal  we  opposed  last  year  was  the  financ- 
ing of  limited  medical  care  for  the  aged 
under   social   security. 

We  are  particularly  gratified  at  the  rapid 
Implementation  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  law.  To 
date  27  States  either  have  the  law  In  effect 
or  have  enacted  It  with  later  effective  dates. 
This  progress  demonstrates  the  keen  inter- 
est In  the  States  to  help  those  who  really 
need  help. 

This  Is  additionally  heartening  when  you 
consider  that  the  administration  favors 
social  security  medicine  for  the  aged  and  has 
done  little  or  nothing  to  promote  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  among  Governors  and  State  legis- 
latures. It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  two 
prominent  Democrats  authored  the  measure. 
Our  association  vigorously  has  supported 
the  principle  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  since  its 
inception  because  we  believe  in  helping  those 
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who  need  help,  and  because  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  tax  dollars  of  the  working  people 
of  Anrierica  should  be  used  to  finance  medical 
care  for  any  person  who  is  financially  able  to 
pay  for  It. 

The  Kerr- Mills  program  can  provide  these 
elderly  persons  with  financial  help  when  they 
need  it,  as  often  as  they  need  it,  and  in  the 
full  amoimt  required — regardless  of  their 
social  security  status. 

One  would  have  to  be  politically  naive,  in- 
deed, not  to  realize  that  under  Social  Secu- 
rity medicine  the  emphasis  would  clearly  be 
on  expansion  of  medical  benefits  and  the  tax 
intake,  domination  of  those  rendering  the 
services,  and  perpetuation  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  It  Is  time  for  everyone  to  realize 
that  medical  care  and  Its  financing  are  Just 
one  facet  in  the  overall,  changing  pattern  of 
life  for  the  elderly.  We  are  in  a  transitional 
period  with  respect  to  the  sociological,  medi- 
cal and  financial  needs  of  our  senior  citizens; 
both  the  health  and  economic  status  of  the 
aged  are  far  better  than  they  have  been 
portrayed  and  will  continue  to  improve  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Thus,  the  situation  calls  for  transitional 
methods — adaptable,  fiexible  and  well-aimed 
at  the  target  areas  of  need.  It  does  not  call 
for  radical,  across-the-board,  scattershot 
methods  which  would  either  overshoot  or 
miss  the  mark  completely. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  an  irreversible, 
ever-expanding.  over-expensive,  political 
program  sold  to  the  public  with  too  much 
emotion  and  too  little  logic. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram and  private  prepayment  plans — both 
voluntary  and  complementing  one  another — 
are  solving  the  current  problems  of  health 
care  financing  among  our  senior  citizens. 
This,  I  firmly  believe,  is  the  best  course  of 
action  for  America  to  take. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  had 
the  honor  of  addressing  you  today. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
some  unusual  events  have  taken  place 
recently  that  relate  to  the  question  of 
foreign  aid. 

When  the  President  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion stood  before  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  effect  told  us  bluntly  that 
we  had  no  choice  but  to  continue  and 
expand  our  worldwide  economic  and 
military  commitments,  he  was  greeted 
with  much  applause. 

An  impressive  representative  of  the 
Nation's  business  and  industrial  leaders, 
on  their  own  initiative,  organized  in 
support  of  sound  and  constructive 
changes  in  our  foreign  aid  operations. 

And  for  the  first  time  in  my  recol- 
lection, mail  from  my  State  in  favor  of 
foreign  aid  has  outnumbered  mail  re- 
ceived in  opposition. 

None  of  the.se  events  are  revolu- 
tionary. 

None  in  itself  assures  the  success  of 
the  legislation  now  before  us. 

But  considered  together,  I  believe  they 
indicate  we  Americans  are  mature  peo- 
ple who  recognize  the  threats  to  our 
liberty  around  the  globe;  and  are  willing 
to  do  whatever  is  required  so  that  free- 
dom can  be  preserved. 

We  no  longer  can  have  the  luxury  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  commit  our- 
selves beyond  our  national  shores. 

Determined  as  we  are  to  preserve  our 
democratic  hei'itage,  we  must  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  left  alone  against  a 
hostile  world. 


A  recent  editorial  in  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  newspapers  began  as 
follows : 

Frankly,  we  don't  like  the  great  tax  bur- 
den of  foreign  aid  any  more  than  the  next 
fellow.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  liking 
or  disliking.  Foreign  aid  is  imperative  to 
the  Nation's  welfare. 

Because  I  believe  this  statement  just 
about  sums  up  the  realistic  and  sober 
feeling  of  American  citizens  on  this  is- 
sue. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  entitled  "Foreign  Aid:  A  'Must' 
of  U.S.  Pblicy,"  from  the  Kansas  City 
Times  of  July  18.  1961,  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  July  18,  1961] 
Foreign  An>:  A  "Must"  or  U.S.  Policy 
Frankly,  we  dont  like  the  great  tax  burden 
of  foreign  aid  any  more  than  the  next  fellow. 
But  this  is  not  a  question  of  liking  or  dis- 
liking. Foreign  aid  is  imperative  to  the  Na- 
tion's welfare.  Period  and  exclamation  point 
It  can  be  abandoned  or  seriously  curtailed 
only  at  great  rUk.  If  Congress  falls  to  pro- 
vide efficient  new  methods  and  machinery, 
as  the  President  has  asked,  it  will  critically 
weaken  the  Nation's  position  In  a  time  of 
great  tension. 

Definitely,  foreign  aid  is  not  a  matter  of 
politics.  The  lawmaker  who  so  regards  it  Is 
doing  a  disservice  to  his  people.  It  Is  not  a 
matter  of  what  the  administration  wants. 
Or  what  John  F.  Kennedy  wants.  Like  it  or 
not.  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  against 
the  great  offensive  of  world  communism.  We 
can  admit  the  errors  and  waste  of  the  past 
and  still  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
do  all  this,  perhaps  more. 

Here,  then,  is  the  assignment  of  the  mo- 
ment: To  provide  the  most  Intelligent  effi- 
cient strategy  for  the  aid  program.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  made  some  very  constructive 
suggestions,  we  believe.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
same  suggestions  were  made  at  various  times 
by  Mr.  Elsenhower.  But  Congress  turned  a 
cold  ear  to  President  Eisenhower  and  from 
the  reports  we  hear,  Mr.  Kennedy's  program 
Is  not  doing  much  better. 

We  can  understand  the  congressional  re- 
luctance. Some  of  it  is  based  on  politics. 
The  lawmaker  convinces  himself  easily  that 
he  has  no  constituents  in  Pakistan.  He  for- 
gets that  the  welfare  of  his  own  constituents 
may  very  well  hinge  on  the  welfare  of  Pak- 
istan or  any  one  of  dozens  of  nations  around 
the  globe. 

In  addition,  there  is  opp>06itlon  based  on 
the  old  congressional  control  of  the  purse- 
strings.  Mr.  Kennedy's  suggested  5-year 
program  would  presumably  weaken  this  con- 
trol. It  need  not.  Congress  still  has  the 
power  of  investigation  and  review.  In  the 
past  the  lawmakers  have  uncovered  some  of 
the  worst  examples  of  foreign-aid  waste. 
They  might  consider  this:  Part  of  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  modernize  the  foreign-aid 
machinery  and  insisted  on  the  1-year  pro- 
gram. What  business  could  be  successful  if 
it  could  plan  but  1  year  ahead?  Can  we 
expect  a  young  nation  to  move  on  for  12 
months,  then  wait  for  further  word  from 
Capitol  HUP 

We  are  not  saying  this  Just  in  support  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  in  his  foreign-aid  drive.  We 
supported  foreign-aid  in  the  Eisenhower  era, 
and  not  just  because  we  liked  Ike.  Then, 
and  now.  we  supported  foreign  aid  because 
it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
This  country  is  faced  with  stark  reality.  It 
can't  ditch  the  forelgn-ald  program  If  it 
wanted  to.  It  Is  a  first  line  of  defense  In 
the  cold  war.  It  checks  to  Congress  to  make 
it  the  strongest  defense  possible. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  "Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago  Eric  Sevareid  spoke  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  as  the  first 
Dalton  Le  Masurier  Memorial  Lecturer. 
In  the  May  issue  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Alumni  News,  extensive  ex- 
cerpts of  this  lecture  were  printed.  I 
wish  to  call  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  as  an  extremely  cogent 
dissertation  by  one  of  the  worlds  great 
political  observers. 

Recently  Mr.  Sevareid  traveled  in 
England^  France.  Belgium.  Germany, 
Geneva,  Spain,  and  West  Africa.  The 
essence  of  this  lecture  was  a  description 
of  the  backdrop  of  political  and  social 
trends  of  ideas,  hopes,  and  fears  in  these 
countries.  Mr.  Sevareid  sets  forth  an 
ominous  warning.  I  should  like  to  quote 
him. 

Little  wonder  that  virtually  every  new  na- 
tion created  since  the  war  and  which  has 
tried  republican,  parliamentary  institutions, 
has  already  abandoned  them.  Political 
democracy  is  not  spreading:  it  becomes  more 
and  more  the  exclusive  mechanism  of  the 
most  sophisticated  and  educated  peoples, 
those  lonj  conditioned  In  the  traits  of  co- 
operation and  tolerance. 

The  problem  Is  not  to  save  the  world  for 
democracy:  It  is  to  save  the  world:  and  to 
save  democracy  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
that  know  how  to  operate  democracy. 

Mr.  Sevareid's  ensuing  remarks  about 
the  various  countries  are  brilliant  and 
worth  reading.  In  regard  to  Africa  he 
says: 

The  immediate  practical  problem  of  the 
African  people  Is  not  that  they  are  economi- 
cally underdeveloped,  though  they  are.  but 
that  they  are  educationally  and  therefore 
politically  underdeveloped.  They  need  In- 
dustries, but  fundamentally  they  need 
teachers. 

The  main  point  that  Mr.  Sevareid 
makes  is  that  to  win  the  cold  war  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  places  capable 
of  sustaining  a  democracy,  the  follow- 
ing actions  must  be  taken : 

First.  Europe  must  become  unified 
and  this  necessitates  political  reorgani- 
zation. 

Second.  We  will  have  to  surrender 
some  of  our  sovereignty  on  both  a  po- 
litical and  an  economic  level. 

Third.  The  United  States  must  partic- 
ipate in  the  great  Atlantic  trading  area. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  there  is 
an  urgency  to  take  these  actions.  We 
cannot  assume  that  if  we  settle  the  Ber- 
lin problem  or  the  problem  in  Laos  that 
all  our  troubles  are  over.  Even  in  peace 
we  must  be  vigilant.  This  is  when  the 
Communists  are  most  active.  The  Com- 
munist Congress  declares  for  all  the 
world  to  read : 

The  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  is  a 
policy  of  mobilizing  the  masses  and  launch- 
ing vigorous  action  against  the  enemies  of 
peace.  Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  does 
not  imply  renunciation  of  the  class  strug- 
gle ••  •  it  is  a  form  of  class  struggle  be- 
tween socialism  and  capitalism  •  •  •  it 
implies  intensification  of  the  struggle  for 
the  triumph  of  Socialist  ideas. 

Mr.  Sevareid  also  points  out  that  in  a 
power  stalemate,  the  Communist  foixes 
will  fight  an  endless  guerrilla  warfare 
against  us.  against  our  positions,  our  in- 
fluence, our  very  rreaning.  It  is  the  in- 
escapable fate  of  the  United  States  to  be 
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the  headquarters  of  resistance  and 
counterattack.  We  must  not  abdicate 
our  responsibility.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consert  to  have  tills  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Shaft  of  Things  To  Come 
(By  Eric  Sevareld) 

This  is  a  travelog;  I  have  been  traveling 
the  last  18  months  in  England,  Prance,  Bel- 
glum,  Germany.  G«neva,  Spain,  West  Africa, 
and  back  and  forth  to  Washington  from  time 
to  time.  A  travelog,  but  not  In  terms  of 
mountains  and  beaches  and  quaint  peasant 
TUlages.  The  scenery  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe is  the  backdrop  of  political  and  social 
trends,  ideas,  hopes,  and  fears.  It  is  a  con- 
fusing and  contradictory  pictvu-e  that  one 
finds  today  in  the  world  of  Western  minds. 
Never  in  my  working  life  have  I  found  it  so 
difficult  to  pick  out  the  dominant  threads 
and  tones  in  the  vast  mosaic. 

The  complexity  of  human  events  has  all 
but  outrun  mortal  men's  capacity  to  compre- 
hend them.  It  is  an  unhappy  truth.  I  pity 
any  modem  statesman.  Re  is  a  man  trying 
to  play  a  hundred  chess  games  at  once. 

Because  every  other  country  in  the  world 
Is  now  mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of  every  other 
country,  all  our  institutions  of  information, 
free  debate,  our  elaborate  techniques  for 
finding  a  democratic  consensus  of  our  peo- 
ple simply  break  down  unless  we  also  resort 
to  the  oldest,  most  primitive  political  Insti- 
tution— one  human  being  of  commanding 
quality  to  make  It  all  work  and  to  lead  us. 

Little  wonder  that  virtually  every  new  na- 
tion created  since  the  war  and  which  has 
tried  republican,  parliamentary  institutions, 
has  already  abandoned  them.  Political  de- 
mocracy is  not  spreading;  it  becomes  more 
and  more  the  exclusive  mechanism  of  the 
most  sophisticated  and  educated  peoples, 
those  long  conditioned  in  the  traits  of  co- 
operation and  tolerance. 

The  problem  is  not  to  save  the  world  for 
democracy;  it  is  to  save  the  world;  and  to 
save  democracy  In  those  parts  of  the  world 
that  know  how  to  operate  democracy. 

Spain  fascinated  me.  Not  in  the  political 
sense.  Politically  and  Intellectually,  Spain 
Is  static.  The  currents  of  the  20th  century 
flow  around  its  borders  without  penetration, 
save  In  some  subterranean  cracks.  Spaniards 
live  by  primary  values,  and  sometimes  I  think 
they  will  outlive  the  rest  of  Eiirope.  I  sup- 
pose the  Spaniards  represent  the  survival  of 
the  fittest — which  Is  too  tough  a  system  for 
my  American  stomach.  But,  strangely,  Spain 
for  a  time  is  refreshing,  a  curious  thing  to 
say  about  a  half -paralyzed  society. 

Refreshing  because  there  Isn't  any  popular 
psychiatry  in  Spain — no  women's  magazines 
torturing  its  readers  with  articles  entitled 
"Are  You  Putting  Too  Much  Pressure  on 
Your  Husband?"  "Are  You  Sure  Yovir  Teen- 
age Daughter  Is  Pure?  "  No  organized  insti- 
tutions, whether  for  publications  or  patent 
medicines.  desl<?ned  to  make  screaming  neu- 
rotics out  of  the  people  for  sales  purposes. 
In  Spain  people  love  or  they  hate — they  don't 
examine  their  subconscious.  They  are  brave 
or  they  are  cowards;  there  is  honor  or  there 
is  shame;  you  succeed  or  you  fall.  Children 
obey  parents  Instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

Going  there,  for  any  American  of  this 
Freudian  age,  is  like  stepping  with  Alice 
through  the  looking  glass  or  down  the  rabbit 
hole,  or  whatever  it  was,  into  an  upside- 
down  world  of  emotional  sanity.  You  may 
come  back  asking  yourself  If  American  society 
hasn't  gone  too  far  toward  valuing  the  weak 
and  the  sick  over  the  strong  and  the  healthy, 
the  backward  over  the  bright,  the  callow 
over  the  mature.    You  may  ask  yourself  If 


It  Isn't  better  to  teach  our  young  to  try  to 
do  well,  rather  than  to  do  good,  if  that  isn't 
the  way  to  do  the  most  good  in  the  end. 

But  mass  destinies  are  being  formed  on  the 
political  level  In  the  world,  and  Spain  isn't 
political. 

The  new  Africa  is. 

I  came  back  both  excited  and  disillusioned 
about  black  Africa.  Excited  because  this  is  a 
great  movement  toward  freedom,  but  I  do  not 
mean  political  freedom.  In  some  places  they 
are  going  to  exchange  European  white  man's 
rule  for  a  worse  native  tyranny.  But  cultural 
freedom.  They  are  going  to  have  schools, 
newspapers,  television,  dancehalls,  Oldsmo- 
blles.  felt  hats,  neckties,  drlve-ln  banks  at 
the  edge  of  the  Jungle,  Thursday  evening 
current-events  club.s,  and  shopping  centers. 

Many  of  us  think  this  is  awful,  because 
we  are  sentimentalists.  Why  have  them  Just 
like  us?  What  an  appalling  conformity. 
But  this  isn't  conformity,  not  for  them; 
for  them  this  is  freedom.  The  real  con- 
formity has  always  been  the  deadly  con- 
formity of  the  tribe. 

The  truth  is  that  culturally  the  West  has 
won  the  world.  Culturally,  but  not  po- 
litically. 

The  Congo  mess  opened  our  eyes  a  bit. 
helped  us  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  romantic 
fallacy  which  so  confuses  American  and 
British  thinking  about  Africa  or  Asia — or 
Latin  America.  The  fallacious  notion  of 
primitive  man  as  one  in  the  good,  happy, 
natural,  and  ever-loving  condition.  We  have 
compounded  the  fallacy  by  some  Christian 
infusions;  that  is,  we  have  an  idea  that  the 
Africans,  because  they  have  been  oppressed, 
somehow  excel  in  virtue.  They  don't  Nor 
do  the  poor — in  spirit,  strength,  mind,  and 
resources — inherit  the  earth,  though  they 
may  inherit  heaven.  They  merely  live  at  the 
unfashionable  addresses  on  the  earth;  the 
great  hope  is  that  by  this  new  cultural  free- 
dom they,  too.  will  become  strong,  so  that 
they  can  improve  their  own  neighborhoods, 
though  some  of  them  will  move  westward 
rather  than  wait. 

Nkrumah's  dream  of  a  united  Africa  is 
probably  Just  a  dream.  African  national 
groups  come  together  mostly  only  when  and 
where  they  have  a  common  exterior  target; 
apartheid  in  South  Africa,  for  example,  or 
French  atom  bombs  in  the  Sahara.  They 
ought  to  be  able  to  unite  on  lower  levels — 
common  currency,  common  customs  and 
passport  practices,  and  so  on.  But  even  at 
that  level,  the  emergence  of  Ghana  itself 
broke  up  t.he  common  west  African  currency 
and  the  West  African  Airline. 

Congos  can  happen  elsewhere,  unless  the 
white  withdrawal  is  slow,  well  planned;  it 
could  happen  in  Kenya.  Tangar.yika,  or  the 
Rhodesian  Fedpration. 

The  immediate  practical  problem  about 
these  African  peoples  is  not  that  they  are 
economically  underdeveloped  -  though  they 
are — but  that  tliey  are  educationally  and, 
therefore,  pclitically  underdeveloped.  They 
need  industries;  but,  fundamentally,  they 
need  teachers. 

We  can  help  create  institutions  of  the 
kind  we  know  more  about  than  anybody 
else.  Systems  of  education,  for  example, 
like  our  land-grant  cojlegcs  for  technolog- 
ical training,  In  places  with  great  emphasis 
on  modern  agriculture.  In  this  kind  of 
training  the  colonial  powers  were  very  slow. 
Among  the  18  million  people  of  northern 
Nigeria,  for  example,  there  are  1  or  2 
fully  trained  native  veterinarians,  2  or 
3  native  agronomists;  1  qualified  dental 
surgeon.  There  are  more  Hausas  and 
Fulanl  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  degrees 
in  the  classics,  the  educational  goal  the 
British,  until  recently,  held  out  to  the 
Nigerians  as  the  one  true  goal.  There  are 
vast  chasms  like  this  all  over  Africa  and 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  beat  the  Russians  at 
filling  them. 

But  the  problem  goes  deeper,  of  course. 
Africans,    like   other   men,    do  not   live   by 


vitamin-enriched  bread  alone.  Men  live  by 
race  memories  and  by  faiths.  Central 
Africans,  save  in  the  Moslem  sectors,  have  no 
history  In  our  sense  of  the  word,  no  deep  and 
generally  accepted  religions.  The  new,  half 
educated  Africans  with  whom  we  must  deal 
are  spiritually  disoriented,  a  lost  generation; 
uprooted  from  their  tribal  villages,  passed 
through  the  clerkship  life  in  the  shanty 
towns  surrounding  the  big  cities,  they 
learned  to  despise  their  tribal  culture  and  to 
envy  and  resent  the  white  man's  culture. 
They  now  belong  to  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other;  in  their  own  homes  they  are  homeless; 
they  do  not  know  where  they  are  going  be- 
cau.se  they  do  not  know  where  they  have 
been.  They  fiercely  assert,  because  they 
must,  that  with  colonialism  gone  something 
new  and  strong  and  fresh  will  arise,  identl- 
fiably,  exclusively  African.  Exactly  what,  no 
one  knows. 

A  vacuum  of  faith,  as  well  as  a  political 
vacuum,  exists;  this  the  Communists  well 
know. 

Building  sound  economies  In  the  new 
countries  will  be  hazardous,  partly  because 
their  new,  young — and  often  highly  emo- 
tional— leaders  want  to  telescope  historical 
processes;  they  want  a  social  welfare  state 
with  pensions,  unions,  minimum  wages,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  before  the  industrial 
cnpltal  base  has  been  laid. 

Western  influence  is  miles  ahead  of  Com- 
munist influence  in  Africa  and  ought  to  be 
able  to  stay  there,  but  might  not  because 
the  Communists  offer  simple  slogans  arid 
solutions  for  what  are  still  mostly  simple 
intellects  and  we  offer  complicated  processes. 

Africans,  and  Asians,  will  go  through 
all  the  miserable  and  sometimes  exalting 
stages  of  nationalism — that  the  West  has 
gone  through  and  which  the  West  now 
knows  It  must  get  away  from.  But  this,  1 
suppose,  is  their  historic  right:  and.  after 
all.  nationalism  is  our  idea  and  our  export 
to  them. 

Khrushchev  has  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  he  will  support  any  and  all  nationalist 
movementf  aimed  against  Western  rulers. 
He  is  now  at  a  disadvantage  in  Africa,  be- 
cause Russian  Communist  Influence  has 
barely  begun  to  appear — so  far  he  has  no 
Castro  there — and  Russian  skins  are  also 
white.  America,  too.  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  colonial  rulers  remaining  in  Africa  ere 
our  allies.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  for 
President  Kennedy  to  direct  a  fresh,  exclu- 
sively American  approach  in  Africa;  our 
people  will  bump  into  a  hundred  years  ac- 
cumulation of  British,  French,  Portuguese 
personnel,  institutions,  techniques,  and 
vested  Interests  everywhere  they  turn.  The 
American  writ  in  Africa  will  have  to  run 
through  London,  and  Paris  for  some  time 
to  come.  We  cannot  allow  African  leaders 
to  play  us  off  against  our  allies,  which  they 
will  try  to  do. 

Africa,  ir  sum.  is  producing  far  more  his- 
tory right  now  than  it  can  consume  locally. 
This  m.asslve  indigestion  will  continue  for 
a  long.  Jong  time.  And  until  this  period  Is 
over,  Africa  will  not  hold  the  world's  balance 
of  power,  as  many  apocalyptic  warnings 
would  have  it. 

Amrrlfa  working  through  a  steadily  unit- 
ing and  cooperating  Europe,  can  usher 
Africa  into  the  20th  century,  if  anybody 
can.  Our  i  Me  Is  a  delicate  one.  but  not 
without  opportunities.  And  this  is  one  re.i- 
son  among  others  why  the  European  imifica- 
tion  movement  absolutely  mxist  keep  going. 
This  historical  seedbed  of  great  wars  has 
gone  further,  these  15  years,  with  the  coal 
and  steel  community,  Euratom,  NATO,  the 
Common  Market  and  so  on,  than  it  did  In 
the  previous  500  years.  But  until  this  move- 
ment goes  much  further  I  believe  it  wrong 
to  say  that  Europe  is  not  fully  recovered, 
and  that  European  countries  are  now  our 
equals  in  this  alliance.  It  will  be  an  alliance 
of  equals,  or  near  equals,  when  Europe  is  a 
working  unity  and  It  is  not  that  yet. 
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The  overt  dangers  and  troubles  are  obvi- 
ous to  us  all.  One  is  the  calvary  of  Prance, 
over  Algeria.  France  is  not  of  great  practical 
use  as  an  ally  until  that  is  settled;  perhaps 
not  for  a  long  time  afterwards  if  DeGaulle 
must  pass  from  the  scene.  Belgium  may  go 
through  a  constitutional  upheaval  and  ref- 
ormation before  It  steadies  down  again.  The 
trade  split  between  the  Common  Market  six 
and  the  British-led  Outer  Seven  is  getting 
wider;  the  two  groups  must  somehow  be 
brought  together.  A  serious  trade  war  in 
Europe  would  badly  weaken  this  alliance. 
The  disagreements  within  the  military  struc- 
ture of  the  alliance  are  serious  enough — 
over  who  should  make  the  decisions  (De- 
Gaulle  insists  only  America.  Britain,  and 
France  should  do  so) ,  over  the  American  idea 
of  making  NATO  Itself  a  so-called  fourth 
nuclear  power,  with  a  so  far  unspecified 
number  of  national  fingers  on  the  nuclear 
trigger— and  the  safety  catch;  over  atomic 
arming  of  the  Germans.  Over  the  whole 
political  business  of  the  soft  or  the  tough 
approach  to  the  Russians  on  such  questions 
as  Berlin. 

Britain,  where  I  have  spent  most  of  the 
last  year,  we  automatically  assume  to  be  our 
one  totally  dependable  ally.  They  are  a 
wonderfully  calm,  brave,  and  indomitable 
people.  Junior  partners  In  this  alliance  only 
in  terms  of  power,  not  in  terms  of  brains, 
experience  or  moral  Influence  But  at  the 
moment  their  past  preoccupies  them  more 
than  does  their  future.  Their  chief  atten- 
tion in  these  years  has  been  the  liquidation 
of  a  world  empire,  which  they  have  done 
and  are  doing,  sin-ely.  with  more  sure  footed- 
ness  and  grace  than  any  imperial  power  has 
shown  in  all  time. 

This,  one  must  salute  But  one  must,  I 
am  afraid,  consider  very  carefully  how  long, 
or  whether.  Britain  will  remain  the  ally  she 
Is,  as  matters  now  are  moving.  Were  I  a 
world  strategy  planner  In  Washington  try- 
ing to  plot  in  advance  the  world  picture  10 
years  from  now,  -I  would  be  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  dual,  doubleheaded  drift 
of  Great  Britain.  Historically,  Britain  has 
gone  to  sleep  after  big  wars;  she  is  not  asleep 
now.  but  she  Is  dozing  and  nodding.  Eco- 
nomically she  is  drifting  down  She  has 
the  worst  rate  of  pnxluction  increase  among 
the  big  European  countries;  and  she  steadily 
loses  her  old  share  of  world  markets,  even 
in  her  own  Commonwealth. 

The  Germans,  the  French,  the  Dutch, 
even  northern  Italians  are  outstripping  the 
British,  even  In  Britain's  own  famous  spe- 
cialties. This  is  h  fiercely  competitive 
world;  the  polite,  d.ffldent  British  take,  but 
awkwardly,  to  the  "hard  sell,"  Madison  Ave- 
nue style.  Union  leatherbeddlng,  redtape, 
the  encrusted  habits  and  institutions  of  a 
Victorian  society  tend  to  harden  the  arteries 
of  the  British  economy. 

All  this  represent;;  one  head  of  Britain's 
double-headed  drift  The  other  Is  political 
and  psychological.  It  is  the  partly  surface, 
partly  subsurface  drift  toward  neutralism; 
a  state  of  mind — trowing  I  believe — that 
equates  Americans  with  Russians  as  a  threat 
to  world  peace.  Technically  and  officially  at 
least — though  its  parliamentary  leaders  op- 
pose— the  British  Labor  Party  Is  on  record 
favoring  withdrawal  from  any  alliance  based 
on  nuclear  weaponr,  as  NATO  is.  Private 
polls  suggest  that  nearly  half  the  British 
people  don't  wish  to  be  tied  up  with  America 
politically  any  more  than  with  Russia.  The 
Russians  are  well  aware  of  this:  incessantly, 
they  picture  their  quarrel  as  one  solely  with 
America — and  this  psychological  subsurface 
rift  in  the  Western  common  front  widens 
and  deei>ens. 

My  worry  is  that  we  are  now  approaching 
a  psychological  great  divide — where  Euro- 
pean publics,  and  therefore  European  gov- 
ernments— win  re8p<md  to  stronger  Ameri- 
can leadership — whlth  their  intellectuals  so 


often  call  for— only  when  that  lead  is  In 
the  direction  of  distuTnament  and  compro- 
mise With  the  Soviet  Union.  If  that  lead 
is  toward  a  bold  stand  against  Russia,  as 
sometimes  it  must  be — perhaps  as  In  Laos — 
Europeans  will  not  follow  with  relief  and 
relish,  but  will  recoil  away  from  us. 

Mixed  up  in  this  psychological  phenome- 
non is  a  good  deal  of  pure  cultural  anti- 
Americanism,  If  I  can  call  it  that.  A  kind 
of  helpless,  intellectual  resentment  at  the 
tide  of  American  products,  techniques,  hu- 
mor, music,  dance,  television  programs,  and 
so  on,  that  now  washes  across  much  of 
Europe  The  old  European  societies  are  not 
becoming  Americanized  In  terms  of  true  and 
IndividuiU  cultures;  in  many  aspects  of  pop- 
ular and  surface  culture  they  are  This  Is 
as  distressing  incidentally,  to  touring  Ameri- 
can schoolteachers  as  It  is  to  European  in- 
tellectuals But  I  refuse  to  feel  guilty  about 
this.  Popular  culture,  like  nature  and  poli- 
tics, abhors  a  vacuum.  Wholesalers  buy 
things  because  their  retail  customers  like 
them.  If  British  or  Canadian  popular  cul- 
ture lacks  sparkle  and  vitality,  that  is  really 
their  problem  not  ours. 

But  all  this  constitutes  psychological  ero- 
sion of  the  great  Western  alliance,  adds  to 
this  period,  transitional  I  hope,  of  unesise  and 
friction.  For  a  generation  our  allies  preached 
the  thesis  that  If  America  had  come  Into  the 
world  earlier  in  this  century,  two  world  wars 
might  have  been  averted;  well,  we  have  now 
come  in.  We  have  come  In  all  the  way.  with 
all  of  our  equipment.  Including  our  restraint 
and  our  impulsiveness,  our  kindness  and  our 
angers.  For  some,  abroad,  it  has  been  a  little 
too  much.  Prestige  is  a  hard  thing  to  meas- 
ure; but  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
American  prestige  In  the  world  has  rather 
abruptly  declined. 

Relatively  speaking,  our  prestige  tiad  to 
decline  from  the  peculiarly  high  and  exclu- 
sive position  of  10  years  ago.  No  matter  who 
had  been  President  this  last  decade  Com- 
munist China  would  still  have  risen  to  its 
immense  status;  the  Russians  would  still 
have  been  first  to  send  man — man's  mind. 
In  the  form  of  tangible  objects — into  space: 
the  boiler  of  African  nationalism  would  still 
have  steamed  over;  and  It  is  probab  e  that 
Latin  American  restlveness  would  sti:i  have 
sought,  and  found,  the  outlets  for  its  i>ent- 
up  passions. 

I  shall  attempt  no  overall  formula  bv 
which  the  United  States  of  America  can  re- 
store general  allied  and  neutral  nation  confi- 
dence in  our  strength  and  trust  in  our  spe- 
cific wisdom;  nor  any  detailed  recif>e  for  so 
doing.  Much  will  depend,  in  this  era  of  the 
super  personality  on  the  personal  lmai;e  and 
tone  projected  by  the  new  American  Presi- 
dent; he  began  well.  I  thought,  on  his  note 
of  never  negotiating  from  fear  and  never 
fearing  to  negotiate. 

But.  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  stop  apologiz- 
ing for  being  Americans.  Let  us  rid  our- 
selves of  feelings  of  guilt  about  every  polit- 
ical mishap  around  the  world,  about  every 
manifestation,  in  the  most  remote  olaces. 
of  man's  savagery  to  man.  Our  overall  rec- 
ords of  generosity  and  the  bearing  oJ  risks 
for  others  these  past  16  years  requires  no 
apology;  history  shows  no  precedent  for  It. 
We  have  an  almost  masochistic  capacity  for 
accepting  criticism  from  others,  Including 
some  of  the  most  venal  governments  on 
earth.  If  we  are  Inunature,  I  suppose  that 
streak  In  us  Is  the  surest  sign  of  It.  "Seek 
to  be  respected,"  say  our  European  In.ellec- 
tual  friends,  "not  to  be  loved."  Quite  so. 
I  might  say  to  them  that  respect  is  a  two- 
way  transaction.  They  might  reexamine  their 
notion  that  rich  America  is  sunk  in  mate- 
rialist complacency,  which  is  their  :heme 
when  we  are  quiet  and  cautious;  or  their 
quite  contradictory  theme,  when  we  take 
actions,  that  we  are  trigger  happy  and  reck- 
less.    We    have    the    materials,    but    «e   are 


not  materialistic  in  our  deepest  spirit,  we 
are.  Indeed,  somewhat  romantic  and  ideal- 
istic. We  are  not  a  complacent  people;  one 
can  feel  the  new  winds  blowing  across  this 
land. 

There  is  more  hard  thinking  and  talking 
about  the  state  of  the  world  going  on  in  the 
United  States,  among  ordinary  citizens,  than 
in  any  country  I  know.  Nor  are  we  culture- 
less  barbarians  There  Is  a  cultural  explo- 
sion going  on  in  this  country,  in  the  theater. 
In  music,  in  the  visual  arts,  which  Europeans 
simply  do  not  know  about,  partly  because 
so  many  of  their  intellectual  leaders  seem 
to  dislike  this  truth.  "All  that  and  space 
satellites,  too?" — It's  a  little  too  much,  too 
soon,  for  those  allied  friends  who  have  not 
quite  made  the  psychological  adjustment  to 
America  in  the  world. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  respect  the  counsels 
of  British  diplomacy  as  expresse<l  in  the 
leisurely  offices  of  Whitehall,  given  out  of 
their  rich  experience  around  the  globe,  but 
I  am  not  quite  willing  to  accept  their  fre- 
quent posture  of  wise  and  mellowed  Athens 
proctorlng  big  and  brassy  Rome,  because 
their  basic  premise  is  false.  They  e<iuate  our 
power  and  responsibilities  around  the  world 
with  those  they  themselves  once  exercised 
and  bore.  In  most  places,  they  h:id  direct 
authority,  including  resort  to  force,  to  Im- 
plement their  policy  and  will.  We  do  not; 
we  have  Immense  and  immensely  complex 
responsibilities  but  possess  only  the  author- 
Ity  of  persuasion,  example  and  good  will  with 
which  to  carry  them  out.  No  great  power 
has  ever  tried  to  do  this,  on  this  scale,  in  this 
manner,  in  all  time,  not  the  Romans,  the 
Spaniards,  the  French,  the  British — or  the 
Russians. 

Respect  is  a  two-way  transaction,  still.  It 
must  begin  at  home.  A  nation,  like  an  in- 
dividual, is  accorded  by  others  the  respect  it 
accords  itself.  Those  Americans  I  encounter 
abroad  who  virtually  apologize  to  foreign 
acquaintances  for  being  American  only  harm 
their  country  In  foreign  eyes. 

But  this  that  I  have  Just  been  talking  about 
is  really  only  the  transitory  climate,  the 
weather  in  wliich  this  alliance  structure  now 
exists.  What  about  the  structure  itself?  I 
think  it  is  exf>eriencing  some  rather  critical 
tensions. 

The  British  try  to  keep  their  left  foot  in 
Europe,  their  right  in  America,  with  a  very 
special  relationship  with  America.    Can  they 
keep   that  relationship  If  they  drift  down- 
ward   as    an    Industrial    power    and    Europe 
more  and  more  emerges  as  an  entity?     Can 
De  Gaulle  drive  on  with  his  insistence  on  a 
three-power     control    of     NATO    with    the 
German  military  ingredient  In  NATO  fairly 
surely  becoming  more  Important  than  that 
of   France?      NATO   has    become   more   and 
more  dependent  on  nuclear  weapons,  recast- 
ing Its  original  structure  and  strategy  around 
them.     Small,  crowded  countries  that  could 
not  possibly  contemplate  a  nuclear  war  are 
finding  their  destinies  frozen  into  this  mold. 
Does  the  United  States  continue  to  control 
the    effective   finger   on    the   NATO    nuclear 
trigger?     Do  the  British  keep  on  with  their 
own     independent    nuclear    striking    force? 
Does  Prance  continue  the  frightfully  expen- 
sive effort  to  duplicate  all  this  in  her  own 
forces?     If  so.  who   has   the  right  to   deny 
the    Germans   the    possession   of   their   own 
atomic  weapons?     We  have  reached  a  stage 
in  this  alliance  where  a  fearful  snarl  of  basic 
problems    and    decisions    confront    it.      Re- 
thinking  is   barely    begun.     It   seems   clear 
enough    that    the    further    the    alliance    is 
driven  to  basic  reliance  on  massive  nuclear 
retaliation  as  its  means,  not  only  of  deter- 
rence, but  of  actually  waging  war,  the  fiir- 
ther   neutralist  sentiment   will   spread,    the 
stronger    the   unilateral   disarmers    will    be- 
come, the  more  compelling  will  be  the  in- 
stinct to  wish  to  compromise  with  the  Soviet 
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Union  on  every  specific  Issue.     I  feel  sure 
thi«  Is  what  the  Riisslans  are  counting  on. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  questions  Involved 
In  straightening  out  this  tangle,  let  alone  all 
the  answers.  But  my  Instinctive  feeling  Is 
that  the  Western  alliance,  still  our  great 
rallying  stage  for  the  decades  of  cold  war 
struggle  that  He  ahead,  can  slowly  come 
apart  at  the  seams  unless  some  very  bold 
initiatives  are  now  attempted,  historically  on 
a  level  of  Importance  and  drama  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  It  means  political  reorgani- 
zation, the  surrender  of  more  sovereignty  on 
the  political  as  well  as  on  the  practical  eco- 
nomic level. 

Economically,  I  suppose  It  Implies  the 
United  States  and  Canada  coining  into  a 
great  Atlantic  trading  area  including  all  of 
West  Europe.  This  may  be  the  only  way  to 
avoid  a  disastrous  trade  war  in  a  squarely 
divided  Europe,  it  may  be  the  only  out  for 
Great  Britain,  now  paralyzed  by  indecision 
as  between  developing  Europe  and  her  very 
special,  and  conflicting,  ties  with  her  Com- 
monwealth. 

It  may  be  the  only  way  to  hammer  out 
and  maintain  an  agreed-upon  defense  strate- 
gy. The  only  way  to  contain  France,  for 
example,  from  striking  out  on  her  own  in  nu- 
clear arms  or  to  keep  Germany  within  the 
common  defense  fold  over  the  long  haul.  It 
may  be  the  only  way  to  get  a  common  West- 
ern approach  to  the  problems  of  Africa  and 
Asia  and  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the 
national  financial  burdens  involved  in  help- 
ing those  regions.  Perhaps,  too,  it  Is  the 
best  insurance  against  France,  Italy,  or  Ger- 
many surrendering,  in  further  domestic  cri- 
ses, their  democratic  political  institutions 
for  anarchy  or  dictatorship,  as  all  three  have 
periodically  done  in  the  past. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  enormous  order,  and 
Immensely  complex.  It  implies  further  sur- 
render of  America's  sovereign  control  over 
our  defense  and  trading  policies  and  our  ap- 
proaches to  the  poor,  new  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

One  feels  driven  to  the  conclxislon  that  the 
unification  movement  in  Europe  has  reached 
a  critical  point,  is  treading  into  a  stretch 
of  bog  and  quicksand  and  is  not  very  likely 
to  get  through  it  without  pausing  for  some 
rather  fundamental  reorganization  and  re- 
grouping in  which  North  America  will  have 
to  play  a  different  role.  Palling  this,  the 
disintegrative  forces  are  likely  to  get  strong- 
er all  the  time.  If  so,  then  the  time  may  not 
he  too  far  off  when  the  Western  nations  will 
be  driven,  one  by  one,  to  seek  their  own 
separate  deal  and  peace  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  cold  war  would  then  be  lost,  I  believe 
It  can  be  won,  if  only  there  is  the  vision 
and  the  will,  for  surely  the  means  exist. 
The  potential  power  and  Influence  of  a  close- 
ly integrated  Europe  working  closely  with 
North  America  is  stupendous.  I  fall  to  see 
why  a  Western  community,  Including  some 
450  million  human  beings,  the  most  talented, 
experienced,  and  imaginative  in  the  world, 
with  Immense  resources  at  their  command, 
could  not  stand  off  the  Communist  bloc  in 
virtually  every  Important  respect,  until  the 
drive  of  the  Communist  faith  and  conspiracy 
is  blunted  and  worn  down. 

Now.  some  of  you  will  be  thinking:  this 
is  all  too  apocalyptic.  The  Russians  don't 
want  war.  They  h.ave  nothing  we  want. 
They  can't  knock  us  over;  we  can't  knock 
us  over;  we  can't  knock  them  over.  So  let 
us  get  about  settling  our  outstanding  dif- 
ficulties, such  a*  Berlin  or  Laos  or  Formosa 
or  wh.itnot,  and  then  we  will  find  that  we 
can  disarm,  automatically,  and  that  both 
sides  can  coexist  without  real  trouble  for  a 
very  long  time  to  come. 

But  from  Khrushchev's  last  long  domestic 
spoech  and  from  the  declaration  of  the  Mos- 
c^!W  Conference  of  World  Communist  Parties 
this  fall — as  well  as  from  Khrushchev's  be- 


havior all  through  1960 — I  think  we  can, 
in  safety,  only  conclude  that  the  old  Com- 
munist aims  have  not  changed  at  all. 
Khrushchev  clearly  wants  atomic  peace — In- 
cluding some  atomic  disarmament — as  a 
truce  that  will  free  Communist  energies  and 
resources  and  make  their  task  of  world  sub- 
version and  division  easier  for  them;  all 
he  means  by  peaceful  coexistence  Is  removal 
of  the  threat  of  atomic  war.  After  all.  what 
does  the  Communist  Congress  declaration 
say?  I  quote  from  it,  "The  policy  of  peaceful 
coexistence  Is  a  policy  of  mobilizing  the 
masses  and  launching  vigorous  action  against 
the  enemies  of  peace.  Peaceful  coexistence 
of  states  does  not  imply  renunciation  of  the 
class  struggle  •  •  •  it  Is  a  form  of  class 
struggle  between  socialism  and  capital- 
ism *  •  •  it  Implies  intensification  of  the 
struggle  *  •  •  for  the  trltunph  of  Socialist 
ideas."  They  haven't  changed  since  Orwell 
wrote:  "War  Is  peace;  peace  is  war.  " 

Surely,  the  emergence  of  China  as  a  vast 
Communist  power  on  our  Pacific  flank,  the 
breakup  cf  the  old  colonial  order  In  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  rise  of  anti-Amerlcanlsm  in 
Japan,  oi  communism  In  Cuba,  and  its 
spread  in  South  America,  the  uneasy  drift 
toward  neutralism  and  possible  division  In 
Europe — surely  all  this  must  be  taken  by  the 
Reds  as  evidence  that  the  winds  arc  with 
them,  that  their  day  Is  coming.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  they  should  now  suddenly  quit 
when  they  are  convinced  they're  ahead,  and 
sit  down  at  the  umpire's  table,  settle  a  few 
frontier  area  problems  and  call  the  whole 
game  off. 

But  none  of  this  necessarily  implies  atomic 
warfare.  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Mathews  and 
others  are  right  in  believing  that  since  arms 
races  in  the  past  have  ended  In  war,  this 
arms  race  must  so  end.  This  one  Is  funda- 
mentally different.  Previous  competitive 
arms  increases  were  designed  to  achieve  a 
milit£U7  superiority  and  were  put  to  use 
when  aggressor  governments  believed  su- 
periority was  achieved  and  a  decision  could 
therefore  be  made  by  war  Between  the  two 
giants  today  there  can  be  no  meaningful 
atomic  superiority  and  of  course  no  decision 
In  war  save  Joint  extinction.  A  real  meas- 
ure of  atomic  disarmament  will  be  a  great 
burden  off  our  backs  and  off  the  backs  of  the 
Russians;  I  think  it  is  a  possibility,  though 
total  atomic  disarmament  I  do  not  expect 
to  see  in  my  time. 

Is  the  more  pressing  danger,  then,  surprise 
attack,  or,  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap>ons 
to  still  more  nations.  The  last,  I  would 
think,  is  potentially  dangerous;  it  Intro- 
duces new  and  unknown  factors  Into  the 
equation.  But  soon  missiles  and  missiles 
bases  wlL  be  of  such  a  nature,  deep  In  the 
ground,  or  mobile,  in  the  skies  or  under 
the  sea,  that  no  surprise  attack  could  pre- 
vent mas.'uve  retaliation  and  therefore  could 
not  achieve  it"  purpose. 

I  don't  much  fear  frontal  a.^ault  by  one 
big  power  against  another.  There  is  a  bal- 
ance of  power,  of  military  power  In  the  world. 
As  between  the  big  powers  directly,  perhaps 
a  more  stable  balance  right  now  than  at  any 
time  in  this  country.  A  new  scientific  mir- 
acle, now  unforeseeable,  might,  of  course, 
upset  it.  But  for  some  time  ahead  the  world 
will  be  enclosed  in  a  fairly  rigid  shell  of  big 
power  military  stalemate  and  balance. 

It  is  under  this  crust  that  massive,  often 
sudden  and  violent  eruptions  and  shifts  of 
allegiance  are  going  to  take  place,  as  they 
take  place  right  now.  Under  this  crust 
Commun  St  forces  will  fight  an  endless  gtier- 
rllla  wariare  against  us,  against  oxir  posi- 
tions, our  influence,  our  very  meanln(r;  they 
have  sworn  political,  economic,  and  propa- 
ganda warfare  against  us,  anywhere  and  at 
any  time.     They  are  playing  for  keeps. 

It  Is  the  inescapable  fate  of  the  United 
States  to  be  the  headquarters  of  resistance 
and    counterattack,   unless   we   abdicate   by 


drift  or  deliberate  decision.  If  we  do,  we 
shall  eventually  be  Isolated,  our  friends,  our 
sources  of  raw  materials,  our  markets,  our 
areas  of  influence  one  by  one  withdrawn — 
one  by  one  added  to  the  orbit  of  our  enemies. 

It  was,  after  all.  not  the  Marxists,  but  we, 
In  the  American  Revolution  and  its  soaring 
words,  who  set  off,  in  modern  times,  the 
world  battle  for  equality  and  Justice  under 
law,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Individual,  in 
natural  right,  to  realize  himself. 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  We  have  made 
one  of  history's  good  societies  out  of  this 
vast,  diverse,  conglomerate  federation  of 
races  and  tongues  and  regions. 

Are  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men  who 
did  that  now  so  comfortable  that  they  will 
not  endorse  the  new,  young  leader's  pledge 
to  the  world  to  pay  any  price,  bear  any  bur- 
den to  prevent  the  slow  erosion  of  liberties 
In  this  world?  Are  we  so  timorous  that  the 
mere  threat  of  hypothetical  destruction  ger- 
minates the  Instinct  to  appease  the  tyrants? 
Or  so  confused  that  we  will  lower  our  Intel- 
lectual and  physical  guard  each  tinne  the 
head  tyrant  speaks  soothing  words  or  makes 
restitution  for  a  crime  he  should  not  have 
committed  in  the  first  place? 

Has  this  analytical  age  of  Freudian  Insight 
to  man's  motivations  led  us  to  the  point 
where  there  are  no  absolutes,  ansmtiore?  No 
good  that  we  know  to  be  good;  no  evil  that 
we  know  to  be  evil? 

If  all  this  is  so;  if  all  this  has  come  to  pmss, 
then  our  day  Is  truly  done;  tyranny  has  won. 
after  these  thousand  years  of  touch  and  go 
strtiggle;  America  is  over. 

But  I  believe  we  are  still  greater  than  we 
know. 
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HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL  BUDGET- 
ING FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT; LONG-RANGE  PROB- 
LEMS AND  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 
BE  EMPHASIZED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  hearings  on  Federal  budgeting 
for  research  and  development. 

We  will  hear  witnesses  from  the  two 
agencies  '«vhich  support  four-fifths  of 
the  $9  billion  of  Federal  research  and 
development  exj)enditures.  These  $9  bil- 
lion represent  one  out  of  every  nine  U.S. 
budget  dollars  and  are  a  crucial  factor 
in  the  future  of  the  free  world. 

On  the  first  day  we  will  hear  from  Dr. 
Harold  Brown,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  and  from  re- 
search and  development  officials  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

The  following  day,  we  will  hear  from 
Mr,  James  Webb,  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  from  research  officiaLs 
of  that  agency. 

Several  months  of  intensive  study 
have  preceded  these  hearing.s  Evidence 
has  been  compiled  from  a  wide  range  of 
Federal  agencies. 

The  subcommittee  is  going  to  look  at 
the  subject  from  one  particular  stand- 
point— the  relationship  between  budget- 
ing for  research  and  development  and 
long-range  programs  to  solve  major 
problems  of  national  security,  space,  and 
other  challenges. 

The  hearings  this  week  are  the  logical 
outgrowth  of  past  studies  by  this  sub- 
committee. 


miOR    STfDIES    BT    StJBCOMMrmnE 

For  several  years,  this  subcommittee 
has  examined  First,  the  organization  of 
Federal  scientific  activities;  second,  the 
management,  procedures,  and  systems 
of  science  information  activities;  and 
third,  the  support  of  biomedical,  physi- 
cal sciences,  engineering,  and  other  re- 
search. 

At  this  time,  we  will  examine  the  budg- 
etary basis  for  the  research  and  devel- 
opment work. 

GENERAL     .'iND     SPECIAL     AtrTHOHITY 

Under  the  legislative  reorganization 
law.  it  is  the  C:ommittee  on  Government 
Operations  wfiich  is  responsible  for  re- 
view of  budgeting  and  accounting,  econ- 
omy, and  efiBciijncy. 

In  addition,  under  special  authority 
which  has  bee^n  three  times  conferred 
upon  our  committee — the  latest  such 
resolution  being  Senate  Resolution  26, 
87th  Congress — we  are  responsible  for 
study  of  interagency  coordination,  econ- 
omy, and  eflSciency. 

And  so  at  tl-iese  hearings,  we  will  be 
examining  the  interagency  aspects  of 
budgeting  for  research  and  development. 

EXA1CFI.ES  or  IMTEEAGTNCT   BUDGETING  AND 
PROGRAMING 

We  will  want  to  know,  for  example, 
how  the  10-year  timetable  for  space  ex- 
ploration, prepared  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
hEis  been  cooniinated  with  the  future 
programs  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission— relatl^■e  to  the  nuclear  rocket; 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards — 
which  must  establish  the  scale  of  meas- 
urement for  .space  instruments  and 
rockets;  with  the  Weather  Bureau — 
which  must  perform  the  long-range 
weather  studies,  and  so  forth,  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  the  long- 
range  booster  vehicles. 

With  regard  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  itself,  we  will  want  to  find  out 
about  its  long-range  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  designed  to  meet 
the  threat  which  the  Soviet  Union  may 
present  to  us  in  the  years  ahead. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BTTDGETART  PROBLEMS.  PER  SE 

Among  the  k(  y  questions  which  we  will 
examine  are:  "How  can  the  U.S.  budget 
be  strengthened  as  an  instrument  for 
identifying,  managing,  and  controlling 
the  billions  of  d  Dllars  of  Federal  research 
and  developmer.t  expenditures?"  "What 
is  the  present  status — the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  so-called  'no- 
year' — available  until  expended — fund- 
ing, emergency  or  contingency  funding, 
longevity  funding  for  research  and  de- 
velopment? ' 

C.\REFUL    COORDIN.'  TION    WrrH    WORK    OF    OTHER 
SI  BCOMMITTEES 

As  in  the  case  of  all  of  our  prior 
studies,  we  have  made  the  most  careful 
effort  to  assure  the  coordination  of  our 
review  with  sti:dies  conducted  by  other 
committees  of  tie  Senate  or  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Our  staff  hi  IS  examined  all  of  the 
pertinent  hearings  and  reports  of  other 
committees.  In  particular,  it  has  noted 
the  very  important  work  performed  by 
the  Senate  and  House  Space  Committees 
and  by  Senate  end  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittees. 
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Our  subcommittee's  interest,  of  course, 
is  not  in  the  internal  budgeting  of  an 
agency;  for  that  phase  is  handled  by 
other  Senate  committees;  in!>tead,  our 
concern  is  with  the  Government-wide 
problem  of  budgeting  for  res<?arch  and 
development  and  in  particular  with 
intei-agency  phases  thereof. 

That  is  why  there  will  be  published  in 
our  hearings  a  reply  from  Director  of 
the  Budget,  David  Bell,  on  a  wide  gamut 
of  Government-wide  problems,  involving 
budgeting  for  research  and  development. 

It  is  why  the  record  of  our  hearings 
will  contain  extensive  additional  cor- 
respondence as  well— with  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Etepartment  of 
Commerce,  and  so  forth. 

Our  own  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  is,  of  course,  in  a  imique 
position  to  handle  this  problem  as  it 
affects  the  entire  executive  branch. 

INCREASING     STRESS      ON     LONG-aANGE 
RESEARCH 

We  are  in  a  particularly  advantageous 
position  to  look  not  merely  at  research 
and  development  for  the  1962  fiscal  year, 
but  for  the  long  period  ahead. 

More  and  more,  we  note  that  other 
committees  of  the  Congress  have  been 
stressing  long-range  research  efforts,  in- 
stead of  spasmodic,  year-by-year  en- 
deavors. 

S.  901,  for  example,  now  pending  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  proposes  8.  10-year 
program  of  oceanographic  research. 

There  are  other  long-range  pro- 
grams— in  being  or  contemplated — in- 
volving long-range  research  in  econom- 
ical desalinization  of  water,  high  energy 
physics,  et  cetera. 

LONG-RANGE   DEFENSE  SUPPORTED  RESEARCH 

The  Department  of  Deferue  is.  of 
course,  the  leading  supporter  of  long- 
range  research  and  developmert  efforts. 
Indeed,  the  issue  of  prolonged  leadtime 
in  military  weapons  systems  has  been 
one  of  the  most  critical  from  tlie  stand- 
point of  national  security. 

The  Redstone  guided  missile  system, 
for  example,  represented  a  leadtime  of 
July  1950  to  August  1960.  The  Ajax 
missile  had  an  8 1/2 -year  leadtirae — May 
1945  to  December  1953.  The  Polaris 
system  had  a  shorter  leadtime — from 
March  1957  to  October  1960. 

In  the  B-52,  the  general  op?rational 
requirement  was  published  in  ^'ovembe^ 
1945;  the  first  aircraft  was  not  delivered 
to  the  Strategic  Air  Command  tntil  July 
1955. 

Now.  with  the  emphasis  on  space  sci- 
ence, the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administi-ation  is  sharing  the  bur- 
den of  a  huge,  long-range  program — one 
which  will  cost  the  Nation  not  :ess  than 
$20  to  $25  billion  before  1970. 

Never  before,  I  believe,  has  the  U.S. 
Senate  made  the  type  of  analysis  which 
we  are  making  on  interagency,  long- 
range  budgeting,  as  it  relates  to  research 
and  development. 

SEPARATE     RKVIEW     BY     NATIONAL     'OLICT 
SrSCOMMITTEE 

I  should  like,  however,  to  pa;/  tribute 
to  the  important  pioneering  work  which 
has  been  carried  out  by  another  subcom- 
mittee of  our  own  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jacksom], 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy 
Machinery.  It  has  carefully  looked  at 
problems  of  organizing  for  national  se- 
curity now  and  In  the  years  ahead. 

By  contrast,  our  own  subcommittees 
review  is,  of  course,  solely  cm  the  re- 
search and  development  phase,  rather 
than  on  national  defense  per  se.  Tlie 
latter  topic  is  far  broader;  It  involves 
more  than  research  and  development, 
that  is,  the  question  of  adequacy  of  dip- 
lomatic military  planning,  forces  in  be- 
ing, problems  of  procurement,  operations 
and  maintenance,  and  so  forth. 

VARIATION    IN    COSTS   FROM    ORIGINAL    ESTIMATES 

One  of  the  phases  which  bears  study 
is  the  variation  between,  first,  original 
estimates  of  research  and  development 
costs;  and  second,  final  actual  totals. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  Department  is  building  a  600 -foot 
"big  dish"  radio  telescope  at  Sugar 
Grove,  W.  Va.  Started  in  195«,  its  iniUal 
target  date  was  1962  and  its  overall  cost 
was  estimated  at  $80  million ;  at  present 
its  target  date  is  1964  and  its  cost  may 
reach  $180mimon. 

The  question  in  our  minds  is  to  what 
extent  arc  these  cost  and  time  variations 
due  to  first,  the  inherent  problems  of 
unprecedented  research  and  develop- 
ment of  fantastic  complexity  and/or, 
second,  faulty  agency  and  interagency 
planning.  Numerous  other  Federal 
agencies  are,  for  example.  Interested  in 
radio  astronomy,  such  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation  which  is  2  years  be- 
hind on  a  (doubled  in  cost)  $10  million 
radio  telescope,  and  the  Department  of 
E>efense,  as  a  whole  which  is  building 
still  another  radio  telescope  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  last  named  was  started  in 
late  1959  with  completion  scheduled  for 
this  summer  at  a  cost  of  $4.6  million; 
now  it  is  apparently  scheduled  for  next 
summer  as  a  cost  of  $7.6  million. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations  is  inter- 
ested in  advancing  Federal  economy  and 
efBciency.  It  is  interested  in  helping  the 
American  taxpayer  get  $1  worth  of  value 
out  of  every  dollar  expended.  Nine  bil- 
lion dollars  for  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment will  soon  become  $10  billion 
and  more.  It  is  our  purpose  to  help 
make  sure  that  this  money  is  planned 
to  be  spent  in  the  soundest  possible 
way. 


REFUGEE  RELIEF  AND  THE  BERLIN 
CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  today  on  a  subject  over  which  v.  e 
in  Congress  have  great  control  with  re- 
spect to  Berlin.  The  President  will  be 
addressing  himself  to  the  defense  ques- 
tion and  the  diplomatic  question  tomor- 
row and  the  next  day,  but  he  may  not 
address  himself  to  the  subject  of  refugees 
from  East  Germany.  It  is  that  subject 
which  should  be  high  on  the  agenda  of 
events  relating  to  Berlin. 

Tlie  current  development  of  the  crisis 
over  Berlin  has  been  featured  by  a  new 
surge  of  refugees  and  escapees  from  E^st 
Germany.  This  year,  the  weekend  re- 
port tells  us,  the  rate  is  almost  1.100  a 
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day.  That  \i  the  number  registered  for 
the  24  hours  ending  at  noon  on  Sun- 
day— just  yesterday — July  23.  1961. 
This  gives  rise  to  an  estimate  of  300,000 
refugees  from  East  Germany  alone  for 
1961.  This  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
figvu-e  of  200,000  for  1960 — at  least  a  50- 
percent  increase.  These  refugees  are 
said  to  be  the  youngest  and  the  most 
skillful  of  East  Germany.  They  are  of 
the  typ>e  who  seek  opportunity  in  the  free 
world. 

The  basic  significance  of  this  new 
exodus  from  an  East  Germany  in  the 
grip  of  a  Communist  puppet  regime  has 
been  analyzed  many  times,  and  quite 
properly,  as  an  escape  from  the  Com- 
munist "prison."  Right  now,  obviously, 
there  is  in  East  Germany  a  ferment  and 
disquiet  over  the  dangers  which  the  So- 
viet-inspired crisis  presents  for  the  peo- 
ples of  Middle  Europe.  So  this  exodus 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  Western 
Europe  which  Is  quite  contrary  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  intentions. 

We  are  informed  by  a  commentator 
writing  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
on  the  same  subject  that: 

The  mood — 

In  East  Germany — 

according  to  the  ample  evidence  at  hand,  Is, 
lor  the  flrst  time  since  1953 — 

When  we  recall  there  was  a  revolt — 
sullen,  fearful,  and  potentially  explosive. 

The  Oerman  Democratic  Republic  is  beset 
by  food  shortages  and  economic  stagnation. 
ItB  grlevoua  loss  of  wealth  and  manpower 
through  West  Berlin  is  greater  than  ever. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  regard,  we  have 
a  responsibility  as  well  as  a  duty.  Com- 
munist risktaking  as  well  as  Communist 
denial  of  real  opportunity  is  resultive  in 
this  increased  flood  of  refugees.  For  us, 
it  should  give  heart  to  our  determination 
never  to  let  the  hope  of  freedom  expire 
for  the  100  million  people  in  the  satellite 
nations  of  the  Baltic,  central  Europe, 
and  the  Balkans.  But  there  is  yet  an- 
other element  in  our  preparation  to  meet 
the  Berlin  crisis  which  we  have  not  yet 
taken  or  even  contemplated,  and  that  is 
legislation  to  admit  our  fair  share  of 
refugees  and  escapees  from  communism 
and  other  tyrannies. 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act  and  Ref- 
ugee Act  were  magnificent  evidences  of 
U.S.  leadership.  They  have  now  ex- 
pired, and  we  are  left  with  little  more 
than  an  unsatisfactory  and  improvised 
procedure  for  the  admittance  of  ref- 
ugees and  escapees  on  a  parole  basis 
under  a  provision  of  the  immigration 
law  which  was  never  intended  for  any 
such  massive  problem  of  world  state- 
craft as  we  now  face. 

The  only  law  on  the  books  at  present 
for  the  admittance  of  refugees  and  es- 
capees, aside  from  the  normal  quota 
numbers,  is  Public  Law  648,  passed  last 
year.  All  it  does  is  to  continue  the 
existing  parole  procedure,  which  was 
found  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  at  the 
time  of  the  Hungarian  crisis,  and  limit 
the  admission  of  refugees  and  escapees 
under  parole  to  25  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  Ehiropean  '•«?fugee  escapees 
resettled  annually  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.    For  last  year,  that  number  came 


to  about  28.000.  However,  it  doe*;  not 
in  anv  way  provide  a  fixed  number  or  a 
fixed  basis,  as  was  done  by  the  two 
previous  acts  which  I  have  mentioned, 
to  enable  the  United  States,  through  the 
fair-share  principle,  to  give  leadership 
to  this  very  important  and  critical  prob- 
lem which  is  facing  the  free  world. 

In  my  opinion,  Congress  is  permitting 
itself  to  be  controlled  in  this  matter  by 
one  committee  chairman  or  perhap.s  two 
committee  chairmen,  and  from  present 
appearances  there  will  be  no  refugee 
relief  legislation  under  our  immigration 
laws  in  this  session,  any  more  than  there 
has  been  in  the  last  few  year.s. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem which  does  not  confront  only  this 
administration.  President  ELsenhower 
asked  Congress  year  after  year  to  pass 
legislation  which  would  admit  as  many 
as  60,000  refugee  escapees  a  year.  We 
know  that  there  is  unlikely  to  be  any 
such  law,  because  even  so  humane  and 
elementary  a  statute  as  the  Alien  Or- 
phans Act  seems  to  be  blocked,  not- 
withstanding the  Senate's  insistence  on 
it,  as  we  showed  the  other  night,  when 
over  much  opposition  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  to  a  bill  on  educa- 
tional exchange,  which  went  to  the  other 
body,  where  it  now  resides. 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  for  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  leadership  to 
break  self-imposed  bonds  which  seem  to 
paralyze  us,  it  is  this  one  for  the  admis- 
sion of  refugee  escapees,  e.specially  those 
from  East  Germany.  The  President 
should  urgently  and  eloquently  demand 
refugee  relief  as  a  part  of  the  package 
to  meet  the  Berlin  crisis,  and  Congress 
should  vote  it  on  its  own  volition  with- 
out the  self-inhibition  of  long-delayed 
committee  procedures. 

We  know  how  to  do  these  things  when 
we  want  to  do  them.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  we  certainly  should  want  to  act  in 
this  situation,  and  the  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  in  which  to  do  so  is  ready, 
at  hand.  I  have  introduced  it,  and  other 
Senators  have  introduced  it.  We  have 
a  model,  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion's request  for  the  admission  of  60,000 
which  certainly  cannot  be  characterized 
as  anything  radical  or  improbable. 

I  close  upon  this  note.  The  Commu- 
nists pride  themselves  upon  the  fact  that 
they  back  and,  indeed,  foment  insurrec- 
tions and  all  kinds  of  discontent  within 
countries  which  they  are  trying  to  de- 
tach from  the  free  world.  They  stir  up 
the  discontent  by  propaganda  and  by 
paid  agents;  by  preying  upon  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  people  and  their  chronic 
inability  to  earn  a  living  or  to  have  de- 
cent standards  of  living  or  health,  and 
upon  the  social  injustices  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  more  su- 
preme is  this  opportunity  for  us.  in  deal- 
ing with  thousands  of  persons  who  come 
to  us  not  only  voluntarily,  but  out  of  an 
exercise  of  great  patriotism  for  the  free 
world,  seeking  the  aid  and  cooperation 
of  the  free  peoples,  seeking  to  join  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  by  abandoning 
their  homes,  their  relatives,  their  places 
of  occupation  and  residence,  where 
many  of  them  undoubtedly  lived  all  their 
lives,  in  their  brave  gesture  to  join  the 


ranks  of  the  free  people.  Yet  the  wel- 
come mat,  which  should  be  put  out  by 
us,  because  we  always  have  been  the 
leader  in  such  matters,  is,  if  anything, 
a  little,  tiny  one  marked  "parole"  and 
under  the  express  jurisdiction  of  the  At- 
torney General,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
and  necessarily  with  an  atmosphere  of 
reluctance  surrounding  the  entire  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  not  do  that  in 
connection  with  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
or  the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  Those 
two  acts  turned  out  to  be  remarkably 
.successful  for  our  country;  and  those 
who  came  here  under  those  acts  were 
almost  uniformly  persons  who  made  very 
great  contributions  to  our  life  and  our 
economy.  They  never  came  in  such 
numbers  as  to  represent  opening  wide 
the  floodgates  or  the  inundation  of  our 
employment  markets.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  easily  and,  indeed,  pleasantly 
and  patriotically  absorbed. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  shall  match 
our  legislation  to  the  facts;  and  the 
facts  clearly  indicate  that  we  must  stand 
fast  on  Berlin  and  must  make  clear  to 
the  Russians — and  must  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  that  purpose — that 
we  will  stand  fast.  Only  the  other  day 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  I  and  I  said  we  would  vote  for 
increased  taxes,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  our  defense  posture 
is  made  clear  to  all  the  world,  namely, 
that  we  mean  what  we  say.  But,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  also  necessary  that  we 
take  care  of  our  proper  share  of  the 
escapees. 

I  hope  very  much  the  President  and 
our  Government  will  make  our  stand 
clear  to  the  entire  free  world,  and  will 
not  permit  improper  inhibitions  to 
handicap  us  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
an  article  which  bears  on  this  question. 
The  article  is  entitled  "West  Berlin 
Seems  Like  the  Calm  Center  of  Storm 
That  Engulfs  East  and  West." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  an  article 
which  deals  with  the  great  flood  of 
refugees  and  escapees  moving  at  this 
time  from  East  Germany  to  West  Ber- 
lin. The  article  was  published  today  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  23.  1961] 
The    Crrv:    West   Berlin    Seems    Like   the 

Calm    Center    of    Storm    That    Engulfs 

East  and  West 

(By  Arthur  J.  Olsen) 

Berlin,  July  22.— If  the  Berlin  problem 
i.s  the  occasion  of  an  international  political 
whirlwind,  this  city  itself  is  the  placid  eye 
of  the  storm. 

Despite  a  good  deal  of  racket  made  by 
blustering  Communist  politicians  and  un- 
usual crowds  at  the  Marlenfelde  refugee  re- 
ception center,  a  visitor  might  be  Justified 
in  doubting  that  Berlin  is  a  center  point  of 
international  tension.  The  surface  impres- 
sion of  Berlin  is  one  of  3,500,000  people  go- 
ing about  their  ordinary,  undramatlc  busi- 
ness. 
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The  visitor  would  not  take  long  to  learn, 
however,  that  tils  city  is  geographically 
divided  and  that  there  reigned  tbla  week  a 
division  In  mood  :\s  well,  a  division  as  sharp 
as  the  sector  border  that  separates  Com- 
munist Berlin  from  West  Berlin. 

BCHLINEBS    CASBT    ON 

The  2.250,000  citizens  of  West  Berlin  were 
going  about  the  f;unlUar  buBlness  of  making 
a  good  living,  rebidldlng  and  improving  their 
sprawling  metro{>oli8  and  heading  off  to 
Mediterranean  shores  on  summer  holidays. 

The  grea  Issue  of  the  freedom  of  their 
city  made  headlines  all  week  in  world  capi- 
tals, of  which  Beilin  Is  no  longer  one.  Al- 
though they  were  the  object  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  politico  1  maneuvering.  West  Ber- 
llners  read  the  newspaper  accounts  with  a 
curious  detachmert. 

They  know  the  situation  here  as  no  one 
else  In  the  world  does,  so  there  was  little 
"news"  in  the  papt  rs.  As  sophisticated  peo- 
ple, they  understind  that  the  diplomatic 
notes  and  pollticiii  broadsides  In  Moscow, 
Washington,  and  London  are  preliminaries 
to  another  test  ol  wills  between  East  and 
West  over  their  city. 

Elsewhere  there  may  be  cases  of  Jumpy 
nerves  buUdlng  up.  But  not  along  the  Hur- 
fuerstendamn. 

Apropos  of  President  Kennedy's  unyielding 
message  to  I*remler  Khrushchev,  which  was 
warmly  applauded  here,  a  newspaper  printed 
a  cartoon  showing  the  youthful  President 
firing  a  blunderbuss  that  emitted  a  blob  of 
black.  The  legend  read:  "A  shot  from  the 
Ink  gun." 

BSAVAOO    AND    BOREDOM 

One  could  label  the  spirit  that  Inspired 
the  cartoon  as  confidence  or  bravado  or  bore- 
dom.    It  Is  a  little  of  all  three. 

Berliners  are  supremely  confident  that  the 
United  States  will  not  let  them  down.  They 
are  equally  unafraid  of  the  serried  ranks  of 
Communist  troops  who  surround  them,  even 
though  everyone  knows  West  Berlin  could 
not  withstand  a  full-scale  assault. 

They  are  also  a  bit  bored  in  trying  to  follow 
the  Intrlcat-  diplomatic  maneuverlngs  over 
Berlin.  Not  that  the  Jockeying  is  not  Im- 
portant. But  It  Is  an  old  story  and,  so  far, 
it  has  not  changed  the  even,  a^eeable  course 
of  life  in  this  expansive,  increasingly  attrac- 
tive city. 

IN    THE    EAST,    FEAB 

The  many  sources  of  Information — news- 
papers, refugees,  relatives,  friends,  and  for- 
eign travelers — indicate  that  conditions  in 
East  Germany  tu-e  bad  and  deteriorating. 
The  mood,  according  to  the  ample  evidence 
at  hand,  is,  for  the  first  time  since  1953,  sul- 
len, fearful,  and  potentially  explosive. 

The  German  Democratic  Republic  Is  be- 
set by  food  shortages  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. Its  grievous  loss  of  wealth  and  man- 
power through  West  Berlin  is  greater  than 
ever. 

A  Soviet-bloc  Communist  who  recently 
toured  East  Germany — a  man  thoroughly 
sympathetic  to  Herr  Ulbrichfs  aims — came 
away  depressed. 

"The  people  are  being  herded  from  one 
activist  meeting  to  another,"  he  said.  "They 
are  being  shouted  at  and  pleaded  with  and 
warned.     It  is  not  doing  any  good." 

Such  reports  of  a  widening  division  be- 
tween the  East  German  leadership  and  the 
mas,s  of  the  people— even  in  Ulbrichfs  most 
succes.sful  years  it  was  never  bridged— are 
supported  by  this  month's  near-panic  flow 
of  refugees  from  the  first  German  workers' 
and  peasants'  state. 

In  the  flrst  3  weeks  of  July,  20,000  persons 
fled  into  the  Marlenfelde  reception  center  in 
West  Berlin.  This  is  more  than  double  the 
normal  flow. 

Year  In  and  year  out  the  bulk  of  the  refu- 
gee movement  can  be  traced  to  the  simple 
desire  of  thousands  of  Germans  in  the  East 


to  share' m  th«  better  life  of  their  compatrl- 
ota  In  the  Boon  Republic. 

In  his  relatlTely  good  years  In  the  late 
1860*a.  Herr  Ulhrtcht  wm  promising  rjiat  East 
Oennany  would  catch  up  with  West  Ger- 
many in  major  categoriee  of  affluence  by 
IMl.  In  fact,  the  gap  between  socialist 
promise  and  capitalist  reality  has  widened. 
With  the  coming  of  food  shortages  this  sum- 
mer, the  attraction  of  the  well-fed  and  pros- 
pering West  increasee. 

Add  to  this  the  sudden  fear  that  the  Iron 
Curtain  might  ring  down  for  good  and  the 
steady  stream  of  voyagers  to  M&i-lenfeide 
turns  into  something  like  a  stampede,  as  it 
has  In  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  tide  will  Inevitably  slacken,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  intensified  peo- 
ples' police  patrols  are  spotting  and  turning 
back  hundreds  of  would-be  refugees  every 
day.  A  prudent  person  may  wish  to  wait 
until  vigilance  lets  up  a  bit. 

A    BEULICEKKNT   TONI 

Herr  Ulbrlcht  and  his  aids  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  hour  primarily  by  feeding  the 
political  fires  over  Berlin.  They  are  far  more 
belligerent  than  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

A  visitor  to  East  Germany  and  East  Berlin 
encounters  few  visible  signs  of  trouble,  in- 
cipient or  otherwise.  There  Is  an  occa- 
sional queue  outside  a  food  store.  Officials 
at  lower  levels  seem  to  be  a  bit  more  snap- 
pish than  has  been  usual.  The  Etre?t  life 
of  East  Berlin  Is  as  drab  and  splrltl3ss  as 
ever. 

A  charwoman  paused  to  give  her  thcughts 
on  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  May- 
be the  Americans  will  come  one  da  7  and 
run  them  out,"  she  said. 

This  was  not  an  expression  of  ho]>e  for 
U.S.  intervention  in  East  Germany,  [t  did 
not  mean  that  anyone  thinks  it  llk;ly  to 
happen  in  the  foreseeable  future,  it  was 
Just  one  plain  woman's  opinion  of  her  Gov- 
ernment. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July 
24.  1981] 

Refugee   Camps:    Servant  Problem  in 

Revibsk 

(By  Gaston  Coblentz) 

Bonn.  July  23.— As  the  flood  of  re;'ugees 
from  East  Germany  mounted  again  this 
weekend,  overworked  reception  camp  o:flclals 
asked  the  West  German  public  today  not  to 
harass  the  camps  with  requests  for  doraestic 
servants. 

At  the  Uelzen  reception  camp  in  I^ower 
Saxony,  one  of  the  two  largest  in  West  Ger- 
many, officials  complained  about  the  a -idlty 
of  West  German  households  in  seeking 
housemaids  among  the  refugees.  Domestic 
servants  are  increasingly  scarce  in  West 
Germany. 

The  head  of  the  Uelzen  camp  and  ofllclals 
of  the  local  Uelzen  labor  office  said  that  their 
offices  were  being  inundated  w>th  telephone 
calls  from  throughout  West  Germany. 

According  to  the  West  Oerman  news 
agency.  DPA.  they  said  the  calls  were  being 
made  by  persons  who  apparently  believed 
that  unlimited  numbers  of  housemaids  and 
farmhands  would  be  at  their  beck  and  call 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  camp  administration  and  the  labor 
office  told  DPA  that  it  was  proving  difficult 
to  persuade  the  servant  seekers  that  the 
refugees  were  being  processed  on  a  govern- 
mental level  for  acceptance  by  one  or 
another  of  10  West  German  states,  and 
that  private  deals  could  not  be  made  at  the 
camp. 

In  the  24  hours  ending  at  noon  today, 
almost  1.100  refugees  were  registered  at 
West  Berlin,  marking  a  new  Increase  after 
a  decline  to  the  800  or  900  a  day  level  in 
the  second  half  of  last  week. 

Under  a  speedup  process  that  will  go  into 
effect  tomorrow,  800  will   be  flown  out  of 


West  Berlin  for  processing  at  camps  in  West 
Germany,  in  addition  to  those  processed  In 
Berlin.  The  purpose  will  be  to  prevent  the 
overcrowding  of  Berlin;  the  influx  of  .'^fugees 
may  reach  unprecedented  proportions  if  the 
German  crisis  deteriorates   further. 

[West  Berlin  Mayor  WiUy  Brandt,  in  his 
Sunday  radio  speech  to  the  city,  described 
the  flight  of  refugees  as  a  "daily  mass 
tragedy,"  a  "daily  accusation  against  com- 
munism," United  Press  International  re- 
ported.] 


god's   okoeb 

Berlin,  July  23 — Germany's  leading  Prot- 
estant churchman  told  pilgrims  from  Com- 
munist East  Germany  today  to  return  10 
their  homes  and  accept  their  sufferings  as 
Christians. 

"God's  order  to  German  Christians  is  to 
go  back  to  your  homes,  to  your  Jobs,  to  your 
neighbors,  and  be  a  ministering  Christian  to 
them."  declared  E>r.  Kurt  Scharf,  president 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  and 
a  resident  of  Red-ruled  East  Berlin. 

He  addressed  about  90,000  persons  in  Olvm- 
pic  Stadium  attending  the  close  of  a  5-day 
Protestant  rally  in  West  Berlin. 

Dr.  Scharf  said  Christians  should  accept 
without  murmur  all  varieties  of  sufferings, 
from  "the  weapons  of  modern  technology  to 
fanatical  ideologies  and  their  methods  of 
force." 

Dr.  Scharf 's  words  were  directed  at  the 
estmiated  11,000  pilgrims  from  East  Berlin 
and  East  Germany  who  risked  prosecution 
to  attend  the  rally  which  Communist  au- 
thorities banned  in  East  Berlin.  About  25- 
000  Protestants  from  West  Germany  and 
abroad  also  attended. 

The  rally  ended  with  a  prayer  by  Bishop 
Oito  Dlbellus,  West  Germany's  best-known 
Protestant  cleric  and  outspoken  antl- 
Communlst. 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  DOCU- 
MENTS $50  MILLION  OP  UNAU- 
THORIZED DEFENSE  DEPART- 
MENT SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  press  reported  the  contents 
of  a  letter  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral sent  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
year  with  regard  to  armed  services  con- 
struction practices.  I  have  obtained  the 
text  of  the  letter,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  Uie  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  tells  a  shocking  story  of 
how  the  armed  services  are  evading  the 
law  by  carrying  out  construction  projects 
which  have  not  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress with  money  which  wt«  appropri- 
ated for  other  purposes.  The  Comp- 
troller General  states  that  "Congress 
was  neither  advised  of  nor  permitted  to 
review  and  specifically  approve  all  con- 
struction," in  the  manner  required  by 
law. 

Every  year  the  Defense  Department 
asks  Congress  to  appropriate  large 
amounts  of  funds  for  military  construc- 
tion. The  Congress  acts  in  good  faith 
to  meet  the  requests  it  feels  justified. 
But  Congress  might  as  well  have  saved 
the  effort,  for  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment does  not  get  the  funds  it  wants, 
it  "borrows"  them  from  other  vital  pro- 
grams in  violation  of  the  law  and  in 
defiance  of  Congress. 

If  Congress's  power  of  the  public  purse 
is  not  to  be  lost,  Congress  must  insist 
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that  funds  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  appropriated.  To  do 
otherwise  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
parliamentary  government. 

The  same  report  from  the  Comptroller 
General  also  told  of  $2  million  that  was 
wasted  by  the  Navy  in  two  construction 
projects.  In  one  case  $1  million  was 
spent  in  excess  of  needs  because  the  Navy 
failed  to  change  its  plans  after  its  needs 
were  reduced.  In  another  instance  the 
Navy  wasted  $730,000  on  a  hospital  be- 
cause it  failed  to  let  the  whole  contract 
at  one  time. 

This  is  the  kind  of  gross  incompetence 
that  amounts  to  outlawry  on  the  part  of 
Government  officials.  The  American 
people  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  a 
strong  defense.  They  are  not  willing  to 
have  their  tax  money  wastefuUy  and  ex- 
travagantly squandered  on  projects  that 
make  no  contribution  to  that  defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  letter 
from  the  Comptroller  General  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  24,  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbttrn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  Is  our  repor'  on 
review  of  programing  and  financing  of  se- 
lected facilities  constructed  at  63  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  Installations.  This  re- 
view was  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  extent  to  which  the  total  cost  of  con- 
struction and  construction-type  projects  has 
been  disclosed  to  the  Congress  by  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  projects  have  been  financed  with  other 
than  military  construction  appropriation 
funds. 

At  these  Installations,  we  found  that 
more  than  $50  million  worth  of  construc- 
tion and  construction-type  work  was  accom- 
plished by  the  military  departments  in  fiscal 
years  1967,  1958,  and  1959  outside  the  mili- 
tary construction  program.  Most  of  this 
work  was  financed  with  operation  and  main- 
tenance funds.  As  a  result  the  Congress  was 
neither  advised  of.  nor  permitted  to  review 
and  specifically  approve,  all  construction  as 
contemplated  In  the  military  construction 
authorization  processes  established  by  the 
Congress  to  control  and  limit  the  extent  of 
military  construction. 

The  projects  financed  outside  the  military 
construction  program  with  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  Include  conversions  of  ex- 
isting facilities  from  one  end  use  to  another, 
additions  or  extensions  to  existing  facili- 
ties, and  even  new  construction.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss.,  a 
number  of  administration,  hangar,  technical 
training,  testing,  and  hospital  facilities  were 
converted  to  academic  training  facilities  at 
a  cost  of  $754,750  which  was  financed  with 
operation  and  maintenance  funds.  At 
McOulre  Air  Force  Base.  N.J.,  more  than 
$500,000  of  such  funds  was  used  to  finance 
the  cost  of  constructing  underground  drain- 
age and  drainage  Improvements. 

We  also  found  Instances  where  certain 
construction  projects,  essentially  similar  to 
those  Included  In  the  military  construction 
program,  were  being  accomplished  outside 
the  program  as  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
modification  projects.  For  example,  up- 
grading of  existing  airfield  pavements  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  ac- 
complished with  operation  and  maintenance 
funds  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2  million, 
whereas  similar  work  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 


tion, Atsugi,  Japan,  authorized  In  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Act  of  1959  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,640,000,  was  financed  with 
military  construction  funds.  In  other  in- 
stances, operation  and  maintenance  appro- 
priations were  used  to  complete  projects 
when  amounts  available  under  construction 
authorizations  were  insufficient.  For  ex- 
ample, at  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station, 
Fallon,  Nev.,  because  of  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient construction  funds,  $23,600  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  funds  was  used  to 
finance  the  cost  of  constructing  a  road  to 
connect  taxiways  and  runways  with  a  crash 
facility  building  although  the  road,  as  well 
as  the  building,  w.hs  part  of  a  crash  facility 
project  authorized  in  the  1955  ii-.illlary  con- 
struction program. 

Ordinarily,  because  of  .statutory  restri^c- 
tlons,  the  expenditure  of  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  to  finance  the  con.=;iruc- 
tion  of  public  improvements  is  limited  to 
urgently  needed  projects  not  exceeding  $25.- 
000  in  amount.  The  military  departments, 
in  using  operation  and  maintenance  funds 
for  construction-type  work,  apparently  rely 
upon  the  fact  that,  when  presenting  their 
justifications  for  operation  and  maintenance 
funds,  they  disclose  to  the  Congress  that 
such  funds  are  needed  to  finance  those  con- 
struction and  construction-type  projects 
categorized  by  the  departments  as  projects 
for  the  major  repair,  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, or  modification  of  existing  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  comment- 
ing on  our  findings,  stated  that  there  had 
been  no  intent  to  circvmivent  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  in  financing  construction 
and  construction-type  work  outside  the 
military  construction  program  with  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  funds.  The  Depart- 
ment acknowledged  tlie  need  for  more 
precise  definitions  of  work  if  a  clear  differen- 
tiation Is  to  be  made  between  projects  which 
may  be  accomplished  with  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  and  those  which  must 
be  included  in  the  military  construction 
program.  The  Department  has  advised  us 
that  for  the  past  2  years  it  has  been  develop- 
ing a  proposal  to  Improve  financial  manage- 
m.ent  and  control  of  construction  activities 
and  that  this  proposal  may  Involve  changes 
in  legislative  language. 

We  beheve  that,  regardless  of  the  action 
initiated  by  the  Department  of  Defpiise.  the 
magnitude  of  construction  work  financed 
outside  the  military  construction  program 
and  the  varying  interpretations  of  terminol- 
ogy that  make  this  possible  merit  the  atten- 
tion and  consideration  of  the  Congress.  We 
are  recommending  that  the  Congress,  in 
order  to  strengthen  review  and  control  proc- 
esses for  military  construction  authoriza- 
tions and  to  bring  about  a  more  complete 
disclosure  and  consistent  handUng  of  all 
construction  by  each  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, consider  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing by  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legis- 
lation, or  by  stich  action  as  the  Congress 
may  otherwise  determine,  uniform  defini- 
tions and  basic  policies  which  will  govern 
military  construction  program  presentations 
by  the  military  departments.  It  would 
seem  appropriate  that  any  policies  thus 
established  require  that  presentations  in- 
clude complete  information  as  to  scope  and 
foreseeable  costs  of  all  construction  work  of 
the  type  to  be  specified  by  the  Congress. 

At  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  where  the  Army  had  used 
operation  and  maintenance  funds  to  finance 
construction  of  an  airfield,  we  found  that 
the  Army  had  exceeded  the  $25,000  statutory 
limitation  applicable  to  use  of  the  funds  for 
such  purposes  and  thereby  violated  section 
3679,  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665),  which 
prohibits  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds  In  excess  of  the  amount 
available.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
advised  that  action  Is  being  taken  to  inform 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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as    required    by 


Congress   of   this   violation, 
section  3679. 

Our  report  also  discloses  (1)  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  construction  costs  of 
individual  facilities  have  far  exceeded  the 
estimated  costs  submitted  to  the  Congress 
at  the  time  construction  authorization  was 
being  sought  and  (2i  that  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  has  incurred  unnecessary  costs 
of  almost  $2  million  on  two  construction 
projects.  The  report  includes  recommenda- 
tions to  agency  officials  for  corrective  action 
in  these  areas. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  Copies  are  be- 
ing sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
St.ates,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force. 

JosFPH  Campbell. 
Coniptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 


Mr 
Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do  so  and 
that  there  may  be  a  quorum  call  at  this 
time,  without  causing  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  i-oll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  lescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  yield  to 
me.  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment  briefly  today  on 
certain  themes  contained  in  the  remarks 
concerning  our  foreign  policy  made  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  on  July  13.  The  Senator's 
views  are.  as  usual,  forthright  and  pro- 
vocative. They  are  of  special  sig- 
nificance, in  that  the  Senator  is  an 
acknowledged  spokesman  and  leader  of 
opinion  in  his  party. 

The  Senator  says  that  our  funda- 
mental objective  must  be  "total  victory"' 
over  intoi-national  communism.  I  must 
confess  to  some  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing precisely  what  "total  victory" 
means  in  this  age  of  ideological  conflict 
and  nuclear  weapons.  Certainly  the 
term  is  a  stii-ring  one.  It  has  a  romantic 
ring.  It  quickens  the  blood  like  a  clarion 
call  to  aims,  and  stimulates  the  imagi- 
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nation  with  a  vision  of  brave  and  gallant 
deeds. 

It  would  be  beneficial  and  instructive, 
I  think,  if  those  who  call  for  total  vic- 
tory would  spell  out  for  us  precisely  how 
it  might  be  achieved  and,  more  impor- 
tant, what  we  would  do  with  a  total  vic- 
tory once  we  had  won  it.  Is  it  to  be  won 
by  nuclear  war— a  war  which  at  the 
very  least  would  cost  the  lives  of  tens  of 
millions  of  people  on  both  sides,  devas- 
tate most  or  all  of  our  great  cities,  and 
mutilate  or  utterly  destroy  a  civilization 
which  has  been  built  over  thousands  of 
years? 

Or  can  total  victory  be  won  without 
war — by  some  brilliant  stroke  of  diplo- 
macy or  by  arguments  of  such  compel- 
ling logic  that  the  Communists  will  ac- 
knowledge the  error  of  their  ways  and 
abandon  their  grand  imperialistic  de- 
sign? Perhaps  the  advocates  of  total 
victory  believe  that  we  can  achieve  it  by 
abandoning  our  efforts  toward  disarma- 
ment and  engaging  in  an  unrestricted 
nuclear  arms  race,  even  though  such  a 
policy  would  provoke  similar  measures 
by  the  Communist  powers. 

The   Senator   from   Arizona   suggests 
that  the  periphery  of  freedom  "is  grow- 
ing steadily  smaller  in  direct  ratio  to  our 
failure   to   act    from   strength."     What 
would    a    policy    of    strength    involve? 
Does  it  mean  a  military  invasion  of  Cuba 
which  would  destroy  the  Castro  dictator- 
ship, but  which  would  also  alienate  the 
rest  of  Latin  America   and   necessitate 
the  stationing  of  Marines   in  Cuba  to 
protect    an    American-imposed    regime 
against  Pidelista   rebels   and   guerillas? 
Does  It  mean  the  commitment  of  Amer- 
ican   forces    to    interminable    guerrilla 
warfare  in  the  jungles  of  Laos,  a  war  in 
which  all  the  advantages  of  geography 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  Communists? 
Even  more  perplexing  than  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  win  a  total  victory  is  the 
problem  of  what  we  would  do  with  it 
once  it  was  won.    Would  we  undertake 
a    military    occupation    of   Russia    and 
China  and  launch  a  massive  program  to 
reeducate  200  million  Russians  and  600 
million  Chinese  in  the  ways  of  Western 
democracy? 

Political  objectives  must  be  framed  in 
terms  of  time  and  circumstance.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  military  combat  took 
the  form  of  jousts  between  chivalrous 
knights,  total  victory  was  perhaps  a  rea- 
sonable objective.  One  combatant  bested 
the  other  with  his  sword  or  lance  or 
mace,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  In 
our  own  time  the  chivalrous  encounter 
has  been  relegated  to  the  football  field 
or  the  boxing  arena,  and  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous illusion  to  confuse  the  rules  of  a 
college  football  game  with  those  that 
apply  to  the  arena  of  world  politics. 

We  have  had  total  victories  in  the  past, 
and  their  examples  offer  Uttle  encour- 
agement. We  fought  the  First  World 
War  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, and  prosecuted  the  Second  World 
War  to  achieve  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  our  enemies.  Both  World 
Wars  ended  in  total  victory,  but  the 
world  is  far  less  safe  for  democracy  today 
than  it  was  in  1914,  when  the  current 
era  of  upheavals  began.  One  of  the 
principal  lessons  of  two  World  Wars  \s 
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that  wars,  and  total  victories,  generate 
more  problems  than  they  solve.  Ap- 
parently we  have  not  yet  fully  accepted 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  absolute  solu- 
tions, that  we  can  hope  to  do  Uttle  more 
than  mitigate  our  problems  as  best  we 
can  and  learn  to  live  with  them. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks  of  June  29, 
there  is  a  double  standard  in  the  strug- 
gle between  communism  and  the  free 
nations.  While  Communist  tactics  in- 
clude terror,  subversion,  and  military 
aggression,  the  world  demands  a  higher 
order  of  conduct  from  the  United  States. 
Our  policies  must  be  consistent  with  our 
objectives,  which  are  those  of  construc- 
tive social  purpose  and  world  peace  un- 
der world  law.  Were  we  to  adopt  the 
same  mischievous  tactics  as  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Communists,  the  princi- 
pal target  of  these  tactics  would  be  our 
own  principles  and  our  own  national 
style. 

The  Senator  says  that  world  opinion 
"is  an  area  of  official  concern  which  has 
no  reason  for  existing,"  that  world  opin- 
ion actually  countenances  international 
communism.  The  Senator  does  an  in- 
justice to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world  and  he 
credits  communism  with  a  far  greater 
appeal  than  it  actually  has.  It  is  not 
communism  which  appeals  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  emergent  peoples  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  These 
people  hope  for  peace,  for  a  decent  ma- 
terial life,  and  for  national  self-determi- 
nation. Only  insofar  as  communism 
succeeds  in  identifying  itself  with  these 
aspirations  does  it  win  prestige,  alle- 
giance, and  respect. 

World  opinion  is  eminently  worth 
courting— because  the  hopes  of  milUons 
of  people  for  world  order  and  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform  are  our  hopes 
as  well.  Where  world  opinion  seems  to 
us  to  be  feeble  or  ill-informed,  our 
proper  task  is  to  seek  to  develop  and  in- 
form it,  not  to  dismiss  it  as  unworthy  of 
our  concern. 

We  have  much  to  learn,  as  well  as  to 
teach,  from  the  opinions  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  Our  own  judg- 
ments are  not  infallible,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

World  opinion  is  a  civilizing  force  in 
the  world,  helping  to  restrain  the  great 
powers  from  the  worst  possible  con- 
sequences of  their  mutual  hostiUty.  To 
disavow  and  override  the  opinions  of 
other  peoples  because  they  do  not  al- 
ways agree  with  our  own  is  to  destroy  a 
potentially  powerful  force  for  peace  and 
to  return  to  the  laws  of  the  jungle. 

The  Senator  says  that  I  favor  a  poUcy 
of  "nonintervention."  I  am  indeed  op- 
posed to  poUcies  that  would  overextend 
the  United  States,  especially  when  such 
policies  find  Uttle  or  no  support  else- 
where in  the  non-Communist  world.  By 
refusing  to  permit  our  national  strength 
to  be  sapped  by  peripheral  struggles,  we 
maximize  our  power  to  honor  our  ob- 
ligations and  commitments  aU  over  the 
world.  We  are  committed  to  miUtary 
and  political  aUiances  with  many  na- 
tions and  we  are  committed  to  assist 
many  more  nations  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment   of     their     legitimate     poUtical, 


economic,  and  social  aspirations.  Such 
policies  are  the  diametric  opposite  of 
any  doctrine  of  nonintervention.  Their 
basic  concept  is  one  of  intervention — 
but  not  indiscriminate  military  inter- 
vention in  response  to  every  provocation 
and  every  disorder,  regardless  of  its 
character  and  cause.  The  latter  ap- 
proach is  one  of  rigid  and  negative  reac- 
tion, one  which  would  leave  every  initia- 
tive to  our  adversaries.  The  program 
which  I  support  is  one  of  long-range  in- 
tervention in  depth,  one  which  employs 
all  of  the  instrumentaUties  of  foreign 
policy,  the  political  and  economic  as  weU 
as  the  military.  Its  object  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  national  interests  and  not 
merely  the  piecemeal  frustration  of 
Communist  ambitions. 

There  are  limitations  to  foreign  policy. 
We  are  neither  omniscient  nor  omnip- 
otent, and  we  cannot  aspire  to  make 
the  world  over  in  our  image. 

Our  proper  objective  is  a  continuing 
effort  to  limit  the  world  struggle  for 
power  and  to  bring  it  under  civilized 
rules.  Such  a  program  lacks  the  drama 
and  romance  of  a  global  crusade.  Its 
virtue  is  that  it  represents  a  realistic 
accommodation  between  our  highest  , 
purposes  and  the  limitations  of  human 
capacity.  Its  ultimate  objective  is  in- 
deed total  victory,  not  alone  for  our 
arms  in  a  nuclear  war  or  for  the  goal  of 
a  world  forcibly  recast  in  our  image,  but 
rather  for  a  process — a  process  of 
civilizing  international  relations  and  of 
bringing  them  gradually  under  a  world- 
wide regime  of  law  and  order  and  peace- 
ful procedures  for  the  redress  of  legit- 
imate grievances. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1643)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  prices  and  farm  Income,  to 
increase  farmer  participation  in  the 
development  of  farm  programs,  to  ad- 
just supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  line  with  the  requirements  there- 
for, to  improve  distribution  and  expand 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit  serv- 
ices, to  protect  the  interest  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   ELLENDER. 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
tant  measure  which  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering today.  I  am  going  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but  before  I 
do  so,  I  ask  the  attaches  on  both  sides  to 
call  Senators  on  their  sides,  because 
there  may  weU  be  votes  today  in  the 
consideration  of  the  measure. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


I  yield,  provided  I 
This  is  an  impor- 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  copies 
of  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make  in 
respect  to  the  pending  measure  are  on 
the  desks  of  Senators,  and  I  have  sup- 
plied the  radio  and  press  repj'eseniatives 
with  copies. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion 
of  the  bill,  I  wish  to  say  that,  somehow, 
when  the  biH  was  reported  a  few  days 
ago,  two  sentences  were  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  committee  amendment. 
In  behalf  of  the  committee,  therefore,  I 
modify  the  committee  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  omitted  language.  I  send  the 
language  to  be  inserted  to  the  desk.  The 
language,  as  I  said,  was  passed  upon  by 
the  committee,  but  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  bill.  A  full  explana- 
tion of  this  language  can  be  found  on 
page  37  of  the  committee  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lan- 
guage will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  102, 
In  line  fl,  before  the  quotation  marks,  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following : 

U  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  de- 
clared policy  trf  the  title  will  be  better 
achieved  thereby,  (1)  the  commodities  of 
the  same  general  class  and  iised  wholly  or 
In  part  for  the  saoie  purposes  may  be  com- 
bined and  treated  ae  a  single  commodity,  and 
(11)  the  portion  of  an  agricultural  commod- 
ity devoted  to  or  marketed  for  a  particular 
use  or  combination  of  uses  may  be  treated 
as  a  separate  agricultxiral  commodity.  All 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  cov- 
ered hereby  shall  be  deemed  speclfled  herein 
for  the  purposes  of  section  8c  (6)  and  (7)  of 
this  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  for  consideration 
S.  1648,  the  administration's  omnibus 
farm  biiL  It  was  introduced  by  me  on 
April  18  of  this  year. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
beginning  on  May  3  and  lasting  through 
June  5.  Testimony  was  presented  by 
national,  regional,  and  commodity  farm 
organizations,  by  other  organizaUons,  by 
individuals,  and  by  the  administration. 

On  the  desk  of  each  Senator  is  a 
transcript  in  2  volumes,  part  I  and  part 
II  of  the  hearings. 

The  co«amlttee  began  the  markup  of 
the  bill  on  June  27  and  on  July  12  it 
was  (wdered  reported. 

The  bill  consists  of  four  titles  covering 
arst,  supply  adjustment  and  price  sta- 
oiliMtion;  soooad,  aericultnral  trade  de- 
velopment; third,  agricnitural  credit; 
and  foartb.  general  provtaosis.  coTOring 
AHMndmeniiB  to  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  and  the  Great  Plains  program. 

Title  I  has  flre  subtittes  providing  for 
'A>  consultfUaon  on  agricultural  pro- 
grams; (B)  a  1963  wheat  prt^ram;  (C) 
a  1962  feed  grain  program;  (D)  market- 
ing orders;  and  (E)  extension  of  the 
Wool  Act. 

CONSULTATION       ON       AGRICULTURAL       FKOffilAMB 

SiAtttle  A  of  title  I  would  atithorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whenever 
he  determines  that  additional  legi^ation 
1%  needed  to  <levek!p  new  agricultural 
program,  inrolving  supply  adjustments 
or  marketing  regulations  through  mar- 


keting orders,  marketing  quotas  or  price- 
support  programs  with  respect  to  any 
commodity,  or  to  make  substantial  re- 
visions in  existing  agricultural  legisla- 
tion or  programs,  to  consult  and  advise 
with  farmers,  farm  organizations,  ap- 
propriate commodity  organizations,  and 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewins  the 
problems  involved,  the  need  for  new  leg- 
islation, and  the  provisions  which  should 
be  included  in  any  such  propcsed  legis- 
lation. 

Any  recommendation  made  by  any 
farmer  or  farm  or  commodity  organiza- 
tion, or  any  other  person,  group,  or  or- 
ganization, as  a  result  of  consultations 
and  meetings  provided  for  would  be 
purely  advisory. 

If.  after  such  advice  and  consultation, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  additional  legislation  is  needed  to 
develop  agricultural  programs  involving 
supply  adjustments  or  marketing  regu- 
lations through  marketing  orders,  mar- 
keting quotas,  or  price  support  programs, 
he  is  required  to  formulate  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  specific  recommenda- 
tions in  the  form  of  proposed  legislation, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  purpo.se 
and  need  for  such  proposed  legislation. 
In  order  to  be  assured  of  being  able  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  any  such  person  or 
organization,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  authorized  to  pay  for  each 
day's  attendance  at  meetings  and  while 
traveling  to  and  from  such  meetings, 
transportation  expenses  and  a  per  diem, 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  in  the  amount  au- 
thorized under  the  Travel  Expense  Act 
of  194fl  for  Federal  employees.  No  sal- 
ary or  other  compensation  in  addition  to 
such  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  could 
be  paid. 

In  effect,  these  provisions  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
develop  methods  and  procedures  under 
which  he  could  appoint  farmer  advisory 
ccunmittees  to  participate  in  the  formu- 
lation of  farm  programs  for  any  com- 
modity, or  groups  of  commodities. 

In  addition,  he  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  include  on  these  committees, 
representatives,  for  example,  of  coopera- 
tives, or  others  who  he  thought  might 
contribute  in  the  development  of  realistic 
farm  programs. 

THI    WHEAT    PHOCRAM 

Subtitle  B  of  title  I  provides  for  a  1962 
wheat  program.  As  Senators  know,  this 
body  passed  a  wheat  bill  in  each  of  the 
last  2  years,  providing  for  acreage  re- 
duction and  payments-in-kind.  Last 
year  the  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  per- 
manent 20-percent  cut  in  acreage,  with 
paymeat-in-kind  of  &«  percent  for  the 
first  3  years  only.  Price  supports  were 
to  be  at  75  percent  of  parity.  But 
neither  of  these  bills  became  law. 

This  year,  for  various  reasons  I  shall 
enumerate  later,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending a  temporary  1-year  wheat 
program.  EssentiaHy,  the  new  wheat 
bill  provisions  would — 

First.  Require  a  10  percent  reduction 
in  acreage,  with  a  40  percent  payment 
in  caflh  or  kind  for  diverting  the  10  per- 
cent cut  to  soil  conserving  uses. 

Second.  Airthorize    an    additional    30 

percent  diversion  with  payments  in  cash 
or  kind  of  50  percent. 


Third.  Reduce  tht  15-aci-e  exemption 
to  13^2  acres,  or  the  highest  acreage 
planted  for  harvest  in  1359.  IdfiO,  or 
Lflfil.  whichever  is  smaller. 

Fourth.  Increase  the  marketing  pen- 
alty to  65  percent  of  tlie  parity  price  far 
wheat,  and  provide  for  stricter  computa- 
tion of  the  amount  subject  to  peiialty. 

Fifth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  in- 
crease Durum  wheat  acreage  allotments 
If  necessary  to  meet  demand  require- 
ments. This  provision  would  be  perma- 
nent legislation. 

THE    WHEAT    SITtJATIOM 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  the  carryover  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  on  July  1,  1961,  amounted  to  1.4 
billion  bushels — nearly  100  million  bush- 
els larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

These  stocks,  plus  the  1961  wheat  crop, 
which  was  estimated  as  oi  July  1  at  1.3 
billion  bushels,  provides  our  country  with 
a  total  supply  of  2.7  bflUon  bn^els  of 
wheat. 

Since  our  requirements  for  the  coming 
year  will  amount  to  only  1 .3  biUion  bush- 
els for  both  domestic  consumption  and 
e.xports,  it  is  evident  that  we  will  have 
more  than  a  full  year's  supply  in  excess 
of  our  needs. 

CCC    STOCKS    or    WWEAT 

Most  of  this  full  year's  supply  is  in 
Government  ownership.  The  Depait- 
ment  of  Agriculture  reports  show  that 
as  of  June  1,  1961.  CCC  had  approxi- 
mately $3.4  billion  invested  in  about  1.4 
billion  bushels  of  wheat.  Of  this  total, 
CCC  owned  about  1.3  billion  bushels 
and  had  outstanding  loans  on  97  million 
bushels. 

Storage,  handling,  and  transportation 
charges  on  wheat  alone  amounted  to 
$226  million  for  the  first  11  months  of 
the  last  fiscal  year.  This  accounted  for 
42  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  storage, 
handling,  and  transportation. 

Unless  adequate  steps  are  taken  to  re- 
duce production,  the  carryover  of  wheat, 
including  CCC's  inventory  and  stocks! 
would  continue  to  increase,  with  total 
carryover  reaching  a  level  of  around  1.5 
billion  bushels  by  July  1.  19fi3.  Most 
of  this  carryover  would  be  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  CCC.  Unless  the  program  is 
changed,  CCC  stocks  and  total  invest- 
ments and  costs  would  continue  to 
increase. 

COMMITTEE   DELIBERATION 

The  committee  discussed  the  advis- 
ability of  making  a  substantial  perma- 
nent reduction  in  acreage  allotments  for 
wheat,  but  decided  for  several  reasons 
that  it  was  not  advisable  at  this  time  to 
adopt  a  permanent  substantial  cut  in  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago.  the  Sen- 
ate enacted  in  the  past  2  years  two  bills 
affecting  wheat,  which  provided  for  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  produaion  which  would 
no  doubt  have  reduced  the  surpluses  of 
tliis  commodity.    If  either  of  these  bills 
had  become  law,  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Government  would  also  have 
been  reduced.    But  neither  of  them  be- 
came law.    This  year,  however,  the  com- 
mittee feared  that  an  effort  at  this  time 
to  write  a  permanent  bill  making  a  sub- 
stantial cut  might  result  in  oot  being 
able  to  put  it  through  and  hare  an  ef- 
fective law  for  this  coming  crop.    That 
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was  the  chief  reason  why  we  decided  to 
make  this  a  1-year  bill. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  extended 
drought  developing  in  the  northern 
Great  Plains.  Reports  indicate  that 
this  drought  is  the  most  severe  since  the 
early  thirties  and  may  well  become  more 
severe  than  at  present. 

In  addition,  exports  of  wheat  have  in- 
creased this  year.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  about  665  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  were  shipped  over- 
seas in  the  marketing  year  just  ended. 
This  set  a  new  record  for  wheat  exports. 
If  exports  and  domestic  consumption  are 
maintained  at  the  same  level  in  the  new 
marketing  year,  total  disap  earance  will 
amount  to  about  1.3  bi  lion  bushels. 
This  would  just  about  equal  the  1.3  bil- 
lion bushels  estimated  to  be  produced  in 
1961. 

The  committee  also  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  percentage  reduction 
that  should  be  made  from  the  55  million - 
acre  national  allotment  presently  in  ef- 
fect, so  that  supplies  of  all  classes  of 
wheat  would  be  adequate,  and  yet  the 
opportunity  could  be  provided  for  large 
reductions  in  production  of  certain 
classes  of  wheat. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  various 
classes  of  wheat  is  materially  different, 
and  the  committee  felt  that  mandatory 
substantial  cuts  of  wheat  acreage  on  all 
farms  at  this  time  could  result  in  pro- 
duction of  some  classes  of  wheat  below 
that  which  is  desirable.  This  is  applica- 
ble to  Soft  Red  Winter  and  to  Eastern 
White  wheat,  but.  based  upon  the  best 
information  available,  the  committee  de- 
cided that  a  small  reduction  would  not 
seriously  affect  the  supply. 

In  the  case  of  Durum  wheat,  however, 
the  committee  felt  that  the  supply  situ- 
ation was  of  serious  enough  proportion 
to  warrant  an  exemption  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  While  the  Senator  is 
speaking  on  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  any  escape  anywhere 
for  any  other  type  of  wheat  other  than 
Durum  wheat.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is 
that  there  is  only  a  25 -day  supply  of  Soft 
Red  wheat  on  hand  in  the  country. 
That  is  wheat,  as  I  understand,  which  is 
used  in  the  making  of  cake  and  pastry 
flour.  It  is  necessary  that  that  kind  of 
wheat  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
grown  principally  in  Pennsylvania.  Ohio. 
Indiana.  Ilhnois,  Missouri,  and  North 
Carolina.  There  is  only  a  25-day  supply 
on  hand.  The  harvest  will  soon  start. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  will  be  a  normal 
harvest.  I  was  wondering  whether  the 
Senator  mterprets  this  provision  in  the 
bill  as  having  any  authority  in  it  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could, 
perhaps,  hold  the  reduction  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  type  of  wheat  to  10  per- 
cent. Otherwise  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
shortage  for  next  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  specific 
provision,  but  the  evidence  shows  that 
this  type  of  wheat  is  produced  mostly  on 
small  farms. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     On  small  acreages. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Of  15  acres  or  less. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
The  cut  that  we  provide,  of  10  percent, 
would  not  substantially  afifect  the  sup- 
ply. There  would  be  enough  of  this 
wheat.  Of  course,  it  would  probably 
be  up  to  the  producers  of  this  wheat,  who 
have  a  large  acreage,  perhaps  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  other  provision  of  the 
bill,  which  would  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  further  cut  of  as  much  as  30 
percent 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel, 
as  I  believe  perhaps  is  the  case,  that  the 
prospects  of  much  better  prices  in  the 
market  place  would  prevent  a  more 
serious  cut  in  the  production  of  this  par- 
ticular type  of  wheat,  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  reduction  would  stay 
reasonably  close  to  10  percent? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  could  put  on  a 
little  extra  nitrogen,  perhaps,  and  make 
up  the  10  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  production  of  the  wheat 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  would  be  put 
in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  a  hardy  winter 
wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  That  situation 
was  presented  to  us.  We  felt  certain 
that  the  10-percent  cut  would  not  affect 
the  production  drastically.  Then,  as  the 
Senator  says,  with  a  little  higher  price 
support,  those  who  have  additional 
acreage  would  no  doubt  be  satisfied  with 
a  10 -percent  cut  and  then  proceed  to 
grow  it,  particularly  if  there  is  a  shortage 
and  a  real  lack  of  it.  That  would  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  price. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  would  naturally 
plant  the  best  acres  and  would  give  them 
a  little  more  than  usual  care,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  getting  a  considerably  better 
price  in  the  open  market,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  a  slight  deficiency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  my  hope  that  this  voluntary 
cut  of  as  much  as  30  percent  would  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  those  States  which 
produce  a  great  deal  of  the  particular 
class  of  wheat  which  accounts  for  the 
surpluses.  That  is  why  the  committee 
saw  fit,  as  the  Senator  knows,  to  make 
it  attractive,  by  way  of  payment  in  kind 
and  a  little  greater  price  support.  In 
that  way  we  hope  that  farmers  cut  fur- 
ther into  their  acreage  for  next  year. 
If  producers  do  cooperate  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  savings  will  be  great,  and  that 
there  will  be  quite  a  reduction  in  the 
production  of  the  class  of  wheat  in 
surplus  supply.  I  do  hope  they  will  co- 
operate fully. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  notice  particularly 
that  special  provision  is  made  for  Dxirum 
wheat.  When  the  Secretary  decides  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  Durum  wheat,  and 
there  is  a  need  for  an  extra  amount,  the 
counties  which  have  a  history  of  5  years 
of  such  production  can  be  taken  care  of. 
But  as  I  understand  it.  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  increase,  the  farmer 
who  wants  to  grow  Dunun  would  have 
to  grow  Durum  exclusively.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  TTiat  is  correct. 
They  would  have  to  grow  Dunmi  ex- 
clusively. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Only  a  few  counties 
in  the  United  States  grow  Durum  wheat 
exclusively.  A  few  years  ago,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  remember, 
there  was  a  shortage  of  Durum  wheat, 
and  Congress  increased  the  amount  that 
could  be  grown,  because  there  was  a  rust 
which  destroyed  it  in  the  counties  of 
North  Dakota  where  Durum  wheat  was 
grown  exclusively.  Durum  wheat  is 
grown  as  a  crop  in  addition  to  some  other 
kinds  of  wheat  in  many  counties  of 
Montana,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and 
California.  It  was  because  those  farm- 
ers were  taking  an  additional  risk  by 
putting  some  of  their  crop,  but  not  all 
of  their  crop,  into  a  risk  crop  in  those 
States  that  Congress  provided  the  ad- 
vantage of  taking  care  of  the  shortage 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the 
spread  of  rust  which  attacked  E>urum 
wheat  in  North  Dakota  at  that  time. 
With  this  provision  in  the  bill,  there  will 
not  be  that  flexibility.  That  will  result 
in  crc  ating  a  monopoly  in  the  few  coun- 
ties in  North  Dakota  where  Durum  wheat 
h"^  grown  exclusively. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
iniglit  not  consider  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  that  the  fanners  could 
plant  not  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
crop  in  some  other  kind  of  wheat,  so 
that  in  those  other  risk  areas  farmers 
could  take  advantage  of  flexibility  in 
case  of  need,  and  at  the  same  time  al- 
low them  to  grow  some  of  their  more 
standard  crops. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  probably  offer 
an  amendment  to  that  eflfect.  Of  course, 
the  amendment  will  be  debated,  and  I 
feel  certain  the  Senate  will  do  justice 
to  it.  The  objective  here  is  to  try  to 
reduce  the  surpluses  of  wheat,  sur- 
pluses which  are  not  needed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  are  in  accord 
with  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  fear  that  if  the 
door  is  opened  to  let  Dunun  producers 
expand,  and  we  say  to  them,  "You  may 
plant  all  the  Durum  you  want  and  get 
price  protection  for  it,  in  addition  to 
your  usual  plantings  of  other  wheat." 
that  will  simply  add  to  our  woes  by  fur- 
ther increasing  the  surplus. 

As  I  said,  the  committee  gave  atten- 
tion to  this  problem.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  was  the  one 
who  proposed  this  amendment.  I  feel 
sure  that  when  the  time  comes,  he  will 
have  something  to  say  about  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. There  was  some  discussion  about 
it.  but  no  action  taken  to  permit  pro- 
ducers receiving  an  mcreased  allotment 
under  this  provision  to  plant  both 
Durum  wheat  and  other  wheats.  In  any 
event,  as  I  said,  when  the  time  comes, 
the  Senate  will  give  attention  to  this 
question. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  understand  the 
bill  as  written,  if  the  Secretary  decides 
that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  Durum  produced,  he  will  allo- 
cate it  to  the  counties  and  the  farms 
which  will  agree  to  produce  it  exclu- 
sively, and  that  is  a  bonus.  There  is  not 
any  other  acreage  cultivation,  is  there? 
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Mr.  ELLCNDER.  TfaKt  is  correct. 
Any  faitn  receiving  an  increase  could 
plant  Diirum  wheat  only. 

Mr.  METCALP.  There  is  no  require- 
ment for  taJung  anythinc:  out  of  produc- 
Uon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  The  idea  is  to 
encourage  the  production  of  the  kind  of 
vheat  which  is  needed. 
Mr.  METCALP.  The  kind  of  wheat 
Mr.  KIJiENDER.  That  is  correct;  ^e 
kind  of  wheat  that  is  needed.  That  i5 
why  the  committee  felt  more  or  less  in- 
clined to  provide  as  it  did,  and  to  deny 
a  farmer  who  accepts  an  increased  al- 
lotment the  right  to  produce  the  other 
kirvds  of  wheat.  He  can  have  his  choice, 
if  he  wants  it ;  but  if  he  goes  into  Dvuoun 
wheat  production  exclusively,  in  order 
to  increase  the  amount  of  production 
in  order  to  supply  our  requirements,  he 
will  get  good  treatment. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  Dunun  wheat, 
in  most  cases,  has  sold  at  prices  above 
the  sitt>port  price.  Not  very  much 
Durum  wheat  has  been  acquired  by  the 
CCC  in  recent  years,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  its  production  has  been  within 
consimiption  requirements. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  certain  that 
anything  we  might  do  in  the  bill  would 
necessarily  result  in  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  Durum  wheat.  As  I  recall, 
recent  market  reports  indicate  that 
Durum  wheat  has  sold  for  from  $2.75  to 
$3  a  bushel.  We  probably  could  not 
afford  to  raise  the  price  to  that  amount, 
and  the  farmers  probably  could  not  af- 
ford to  raise  Durum  wheat  on  some 
farms  at  any  price  we  might  provide. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
duction of  Durum  wheat  has  become 
so  hazardous,  in  spite  of  higher  prices 
in  recent  years,  that  there  has  been 
quite  a  shift  to  otiier  kinds  of  spaghetti 
wheat.  One,  I  think,  is  called  Romano. 
I  do  not  know  whether  anything  Con- 
gress might  do  would  result  in  material- 
ly increasing  the  production  of  I>urum 
wheat,  which  is  so  dependent  on  the 
weather,  the  absence  of  disease,  and 
many  other  factors. 

Mr.  METCALP.     Certain  soil  condi- 
tions, and  the  like. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  METCALP.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.   METCALP.     Is  it  the   Senator's 
understanding  that  farmers  in  the  I>u- 
rum  wheat  producing  counties  of  Mon- 
tana.   South   Dakota,^   Minnesota,    and 
California  could  produce  Dunmi  wheat 
without  price  support,  under  the  bill, 
and  still   get  their  support  prices  for 
other  kinds  of  wheat? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Farmers  receiving 
Increased  allotments  under  this  provision 
would  be  entitled  to  price  support  for 
the  Dunma  wheat  they  produced. 

Mr.  METCALP.  What  would  happen 
to  their  quotas  for  other  kinds  of  wheat 
they  would  produce? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  could  not  pro- 
duce any  other  kind  of  wheat.  In  other 
words,  what  we  are  seddng  to  do  is  to 
promote  the  expansion  of  Durum  wheat, 
because  it  is  to  ^lort  supply.  If  that  is 
done,  and  at  the  same  time  the  farmers 


are  given  the  right  to  plant  other  wheat, 
we  would  be  aggravating  the  produ<;t;.on 
of  the  kinds  of  wheat  which  are  not 
needed. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  The  problem  is  one  which 
needs  attention.  As  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing statement,  the  wheat  problem  has 
been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  As  the 
Senator  will  remember,  what  has  given 
us  much  trouble  in  the  wheat  area  is 
that  there  is  a  minimum  acreage  allot- 
ment of  55  million  acres.  When  that 
minimum  acreage  was  fixed  in  1938.  the 
production  of  wheat  was  about  11.6 
bushels  an  acre.  Now  the  average  pro- 
duction is  almost  26  bushels  an  acre — 
more  than  double.  Yet  the  minimum 
acreage  remains  the  same. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  cut 
back  the  production  of  certain  kinds  of 
wheat  and  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  Durum  wheat  because  it  is  need- 
ed. So  far  as  the  other  kinds  of  wheat 
are  concerned,  there  is  a  large  supply, 
and  we  are  trying  to  decrease  its  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  Durum 
wheat  as  it  affects  ranches  in  our  State. 
I  notice  on  page  4  of  the  very  thorough 
and  detailed  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  the  following: 

In  the  case  of  Durum  wheat,  however,  the 
committee  felt  that  the  supply  situation  was 
of  serious  enough  proportion  to  warrant  an 
exemption  from  the  requirements  of  the  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  ap- 
plies to  farmers  who  grow  Durum  wheat 
only. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  could  grow 
only  Durum  wheat  if  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  increase. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  Montana  there 
are  farmers  who  grow  both  Durum  and 
other  kinds  of  wheat.  I  wonder  if  some 
consideration  should  not  be  given  to 
those  persons,  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
as  the  chairman  has  said  in  his  opening 
statement,  the  situation  was  serious 
enough,  so  far  as  the  question  of  sup- 
ply was  concerned,  to  warrant  the  ex- 
emption of  Durum  wheat  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said  to  the  Sen- 
ator's colleague  from  Montana,  that  will 
be  left  to  the  Senate.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  gave  its  atten- 
tion to  this  problem.  We  felt  we  should 
encourage  the  production  of  Durum 
wheat  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  and 
take  action  which  would  decrease  the 
production  of  the  kinds  of  wheat  which 
are  not  needed.  That  was  the  reason  we 
provided  as  we  did  in  the  bill. 

We  felt  that  in  areas  where  Durum 
wheat  can  be  grown  and  is  in  short  sup- 
ply it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
farmers  to  plant  all  the  Durum  wheat 
they  could,  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSPIEU5.  But  only  where 
Durum  wheat  is  produced  exclusively. 


Mr.  ELLENDEK.  That  is  correct. 
They  may  have  grown  other  wheats  in 
other  years,  but  for  1962  they  would  be 
limited  to  Durum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  would  like  to 
have  some  consideration  given  to  Mon- 
tana ranches,  for  example,  which  gi-ow 
at  the  same  time  both  Durum  wheat  and 
other  kinds  of  wheat.  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  there  is  an  extremely  short 
supply  of  this  particularly  durable  kind 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Ml-.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  indicated  the  reason  why 
we  have  had  to  stretch  our  Durum  wheat 
production  into  the  other  States — be- 
cause of  the  risk  involved.  Of  course, 
we  wish  tc  increase  the  amount  of  Dunma 
wheat  grown  in  Montana.  North  Dakota, 
and  Minnesota.  But  in  those  areas  the 
uheat  farmers  cannot  afford  to  grow 
Durum  wheat  exclusively,  because  it  is  a 
very  risky,  hazardous  crop.  But  they 
would  plant  part  of  their  land  in  Durum 
wheat  and  would  divert  some  of  their 
acreage  to  the  production  of  Durum 
wheat  if  this  proposal  "to  make  an  ex- 
clusive farm"  were  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  perhaps  one 
point  should  be  clarified  at  this  time.  I 
realize  that  our  friends  from  Montana 
and  North  Dakota  have  problems  rela- 
tive to  the  production  of  wheat  which 
other  States  do  not  have,  because  those 
States  produce  most  of  the  Durum  wheat. 
In  the  past  we  have  given  the  wheat 
grower  permission  to  increase  his  plant- 
ing over  his  allotment  for  wheat,  pro- 
vided he  planted  Dunun  wheat.  With 
the  enactment  of  this  measure,  if  the 
grower  in  the  Dm-um  wheat  area  decided 
that  he  could  not  afford,  for  cultural  or 
economic  reasons,  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce nothing  but  Dunnn  wheat,  then  he 
would  revert  to  the  wheat  acreage  he  had 
before  he  increased  his  planting  and 
planted  all  his  land  in  Ehirum  wheat. 
Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunittee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  then  he  would  re- 
vert to  his  original  allotment  of  wheat, 
and  would  be  required  to  reduce  it  10  per- 
cent if  he  shifted  from  the  production  of 
Durum  wheat  to  the  production  of  Hard 
Spring  wheat. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  thought  that 
should  be  made  clear  in  the  course  of 
this  debate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
provision  now  being  discussed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
area  that  traditionally  has  produced 
Durum  wheatr— the  area  in  the  North- 
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west  States,  and  at  the  present  time  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  Dunmi  wheat 
production  is  in  North  Dakota — has  de- 
veloped that  production  of  Durum  wheat 
because  the  chmate  there  and  other  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  the  production 
of  Dunun  wheat.  There  is  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  Durum  wheat  produc- 
tion in  South  Dakota  and  Montana  and 
also  in  the  Tulelake  area  of  California. 
In  that  area  there  can  be  a  frost  during 
any  month  of  the  year.  It  seems  that 
cooler  nights  are  required  in  order  to 
produce  the  better  quality  of  Durum 
wheat.  Production  has  been  concen- 
trated in  the  certain  areas  mentioned 
because  it  is  the  best  area  for  it.  and 
the  best  quality  of  Diu-um  wheat  is  pro- 
duced there. 

I  was  the  sponsor,  for  3  years  in  suc- 
cession, of  legislation  such  as  that  now 
being  proposed  by  the  Montana  Sena- 
tors, in  order  to  secure  increased  Ehirum 
wheat  production,  which  at  that  time 
was  really  necessary.  We  did  not  then 
have  as  much  production  and  did  not 
have  varieties  that  would  do  well  at  all. 
But  this  proposal,  if  put  into  effect 
now.  would  result  in  greatly  increased 
production — so  greatly  increased  that  we 
might  well  be  in  trouble  with  surpluses 
and  of  inferior  quality. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  that  such 
increased  production  be  allowed  only  to 
farmers  who  had  been  producing  Du- 
rum wheat  over  the  past  2-year  period. 
Mr.  METCALP.  The  bill  says  5  years. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  in  regard  to  being  eligible. 
Mr.  MET«^ALP.  Yes. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
willing  to  have  this  provision  amended 
in  the  following  respect:  that  there  be 
allowed  any  increase  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  deem  advis- 
able— for  Instance,  perhaps  a  20-percent 
Increase — but  It  would  go  only  to  farm- 
ers who  had  produced  Durum  wheat  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years,  and  the  20  percent 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  average 
amount  of  ETurum  wheat  acreage  during 
those  2  years.  In  that  event,  only  such 
farmers  would  be  eligible  for  a  20-per- 
cent or  perhaps  a  30-percent  increase, 
or  whatever  increase  the  Sec-etary  of 
Agriculture  deemed  advisable.  In  that 
way  the  Congress  would  have  some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  the  increased  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  accept  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  yet.  When  it  Is 
prepared.  I  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  consider  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  I  wiU.  Al- 
though we  spent  7  or  8  successive  days 
working  on  the  bill,  there  may  be  some 
minor  changes  which  we  would  wish  to 
make.  But  I  prefer  to  have  that  done  in 
proper  order.  First,  let  the  proposals  be 
debated  and  the  reasons  for  them  stated, 
so  we  shaU  know  the  reasons  for  doing 
what  is  proposed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  supply  of  Diunmi  wheat  for  the 
1961-62  marketing  year  will  be  aroimd 
29.5  million  bushels,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
dicated crop  of  only  16.5  million  bushels, 
while  domestic  disappearance  will 
amount  to  about  28  million  bushels.  Ob- 
viously, a  cut  in  Durum  wheat  acreage 
would  be  ill  advised  at  this  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  felt 
it  not  only  desirable  but  imperative  that 
positive  action  be  taken  now  in  order  to 
reverse  the  excessive  buildup  in  the  huge 
supplies  of  other  kinds  of  wheat  in  Gov- 
ernment stocks. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  decided 
that  a  temporary  1-year  wheat  program, 
requiring  only  a  10-percent  mandatory 
reduction  in  acreage,  with  an  additional 
voluntary  reduction  of  up  to  30  percent, 
would  be  more  appropriate  at  this  time. 

EFFECTS    or   THE    BILL    ON    PRODUCTION 

Under  the  proposed  acreage  reduction 
program,  production  and  carryover 
stocks  of  wheat  would  be  reduced.  Tlie 
mandatory  10-percent  reduction  in  the 
allotment  would  reduce  wheat  harvested 
about  5.5  mUlion  acres,  and  would  divert 
that  land  to  a  conservation  use.  While 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately 
the  extent  to  which  producers  would 
voluntarily  retire  additional  acreages 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  the  experience 
of  the  1961  feed  grain  program  indicates 
that  at  least  an  additional  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  allotment,  or  from  5  million 
to  8  million  additional  acres,  would  be 
voluntarily  diverted. 

With  10  million  acres  diverted  from 
wheat  production  in  1962,  total  produc- 
tion would  likely  be  reduced  to  around 
1.100  million  bushels,  even  if  tlie  yield 
were  as  high  as  26  bushels  an  £xre.  If 
a  larger  acreage  were  diverted  voluntar- 
ily, or  if  yelds  were  lower,  wheat  produc- 
tion might  not  exceed  1  billion  bushels. 

This  would  mean  that  stocks  («uld  be 
reduced  by  about  200  million  to  UOO  mil- 
lion bushels.  A  modified  wheat  program 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  trend  to 
larger  carryover  stocks  is  to  be  reversed 
and  if  program  co.<^ts  are  to  be  reduced. 

COSTS  OF  THZ  WHEAT  PROCKAM. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
indicated  that  this  bill  would  permit  an 
Increase  in  the  support  level  on  wheat 
from  the  $1.79  per  bushel  in  effect  for 
the  1961  crop.  It  is  expected  that  the 
support  for  the  1962  crop  would  be 
around  85  percent  of  parity,  or  about  $2 
per  bus-hel.  This  would  likejy  result  in 
increasing  the  prices  receive*by  farmers 
by  20  to  25  cents  per  bushei  Such  an 
increase  in  the  support  level,  coupled 
with  the  conservation  payments,  would 
assure  producers  of  receiving  greater  in- 
come from  the  1962  crop  than  would 
occur  if  the  present  program  we:-e  to  be 
continued. 

The  Department  has  also  estimated 
that  with  a  reduction  in  stocks  of  the 
nature  indicated,  expenditures  under  the 
proposed  program  would  be  nearly  $50 
million  lower  than  they  would  be  if  no 
change  in  the  wheat  program  weri;  made. 

THE  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

Subtitle  C  of  title  I  provides  foi  a  1962 
feed  grain  program. 


As  Senators  will  remember,  ear  her 
this  year  we  passed,  and  the  President 
signed,  a  1-year  feed  grain  program 
which  was  put  into  effect  at  a  rather  late 
date.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not 
signed  into  law  until  March  22  of  this 
year. 

That  program  provided  for  a  manda- 
tory 20-percent  reduction  in  acreage, 
with  payments  in  cash  or  kind  of  50 
percent,  and  a  voluntary  reduction  of 
up  to  20  percent  additional,  with  pay- 
ments-in-kind of  60  percent. 

At  the  time  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture appeared  before  our  committee,  he 
indicated  that  the  Department  hoped  to 
reduce  the  production  of  corn  by  about 
500  to  700  million  bushels. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  late  date  at 
w^hich  the  program  became  effective,  it 
appears  that  the  suggested  goal  has  been 
achieved.  The  July  1  crop  report,  now 
available,  indicates  that  the  estimated 
crop  of  corn  for  grain  this  year  will  be 
about  716  million  bushels  below  last 
year's  production. 

The  feed  grain  program  proposed  in 
this  bill  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
now  in  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  1962  crop,  the  bill 
would — 

First.  Require  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  price  support  on  com  and 
grain  sorghiuns  that  the  producer  divert 
20  percent  of  his  1959-60  com  and  grain 
sorghum  acreage  to  conserving  uses  in 
return  for  a  50  percent  payment  in  cash 
or  kind  and  not  increase  the  barley  acre- 
age on  the  farm  over  the  aveiage  acre- 
age devoted  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

Second.  Impose  a  corresponding  con- 
dition on  eligibility  for  barley  price  sup- 
port, with  similar  pasmient. 

Third.  Authorize  a  further  reduction 
in  com,  grain  sorghimi,  or  barley  acre- 
age of  up  to  an  additional  20  percent 
or  such  additional  acreage  as  will  bring 
the  total  reduction  to  20  acres  with  60 
percent  payment  in  kind. 

Fourth.  Provide  that  malting  barley 
be  exempt  from  the  production  limita- 
tions required  as  a  condition  of  price 
support  for  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and 
barley. 

Fifth.  Authorize  the  planting  of  cas- 
tor beans.  saflBower,  sunflower,  sesame  or 
guar  beans  on  diverted  acreage  in  heu 
of  the  payment. 

Sixth.  Permit  the  Secretan'  to  place 
such  limit  on  the  extent  that  producers 
may  participate  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  1962  as  he  determines  neces- 
sai-y  because  of  an  emergency  created 
by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order 
to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  the  commodity. 

The  committee  anticipated  that,  if 
there  should  be  a  drought  or  other  cal- 
amity, w  hereby  there  would  be  signs  of  a 
shortage  in  feed  grains,  the  Secretary 
could  cut  back  on  the  program,  or  elim- 
inate it  altogetlier.  in  order  that  we 
could  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  to  meet  our  re- 
quirements. 

It  was  necessary  to  put  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  as  to  corn,  because  there 
was  no  such  provision  in  the  original  law 
itself.  There  is  such  a  provision  affect- 
ing allotments  for  wheat,  cotton,  rice. 
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and  other  basic  commodities  other  than 
com.  In  other  words,  in  case  of  a  ca- 
tastrophe or  unforeseen  event,  the  Sec- 
retary has  a  right  in  this  bill  to  modify 
the  £u;reage  to  be  planted  under  certain 
conditions. 

Although  the  committee  felt  that  the 
danger  of  a  shortage  of  feed  grains  was 
remote,  this  provision  was  included  to 
provide  assurance  that  if  a  shortage  did 
develop,  the  Secretary  would  have  the 
authority  to  limit  or  call  off  the  reduc- 
tion program. 

THE   mo    GRAIN    SITIJATION 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains 
has  increased  steadily  since  1952,  reach- 
ing a  record  high  of  231  million  tons  for 
the  1960-61  marketing  year.  Annual 
production  of  feed  grains  rose  from  105 
million  tons  in  1951  to  155  million  in 
1960.  Production  has  exceeded  total 
utilization  each  year  since  1952.  Al- 
though livestock  numbers  have  increased 
during  the  past  decade  and  farmers  have 
increased  their  feeding  rates,  consump- 
tion has  consistently  fallen  below  the 
rapidly  expanding  production.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  steady  buildup  in 
stocks,  which  reached  a  record  high  of 
75  million  tons  in  1960  and  is  expected 
to  increase  to  about  85  million  tons  by 
October  1,  1961.  This  is  more  than  four 
times  the  carryover  in  1952. 

Indications  are  that  the  carryover  of 
com  alone  on  October  1  of  this  year  will 
amount  t<i  about  2  billion  bushels.  The 
July  1  crbp  report  indicated  1961  pro- 
duction would  be  at  about  3.2  billion 
bushels.  This  provides  a  total  of  5.2 
billion  bushels  available  for  the  1961-62 
marketing  year.  This  substantially  ex- 
ceeds estimated  needs.  To  be  specific 
this  exceeds  the  amount  used  for  live- 
stock feed  in  1960  by  1.6  billion  bushels. 

CCC  STOCKS  OF  FEED  GRAINS 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
investment  in  feed  grains,  as  a  result  of 
unlimited  production  and  the  operation 
of  the  price -support  program,  has 
doubled  since  1956  and  now  stands  at 
more  than  $4  billion. 

CCC  has  a  total  of  over  $3  billion  in- 
vested in  2.1  billion  bushels  of  corn;  $1.1 
billion  invested  in  737  million  bushels  of 
grain  sorghum,  $97  mUlion  invested  In 
96  million  bushels  of  barley,  and  $22 
million  Invested  in  38  million  bushels  of 
oats. 

Storage,  handling,  and  transportation 
charges  on  feed  grains  amounted  to  $266 
million  for  the  first  11  montlis  of  the  last 
fiscal  year.  This  accounted  for  49  per- 
cent of  the  total  costs  of  storage,  han- 
dling, and  transportation.  Wheat  and 
feed  grains  together  account  for  91  per- 
cent of  such  costs. 

Wheat  accounts  for  42  percent  of 
Government  costs  of  handling  and  stor- 
age charges.  If  there  is  added  to  that 
amount  49  percent  for  com  and  feed 
grains,  it  means  that  91  percent  of  the 
storage  charges  are  accountable  to  those 
commodities.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that 
it  is  imperative  that  something  be  done 
in  order  to  curtail,  if  possible,  wheat  and 
feed  grain  production  so  as  not  to  fur- 
ther aggregate  our  surpluses. 
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Practically  all  of  the  increase  in  feed 
grain  stocks  in  recent  years  has  been  in 
CCC  ownership.  Over  85  percent  of  the 
total  carryover  is  owned  by  CCC  or  is 
under  the  1960  support  program. 

The  record  of  the  past  10  years  indi- 
cates that  reduced  price  supports  and 
lower  corn  prices  do  not  bring  about  re- 
duced corn  production.  Corn  price  sup- 
ports were  reduced  each  year  from  1954 
to  1960.  The  1960  support  of  $1.06  per 
bushel  was  35  percent  below  the  1954 
support:  yet  corn  production  in  that 
period  rose  more  than  a  third  and  corn 
prices  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  since 
World  War  II. 

In  other  words,  with  lower  .support 
prices  the  corn  production  has  increased 
by  one-third  since  World  War  II.  Even 
with  the  reduced  1960  support  level,  a 
record  of  over  600  million  bushels  of 
1960  corn  was  placed  under  price  sup- 
ports, much  of  which  will  be  delivered  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
does  not  agree  that  the  removal  of  acre- 
age controls  had  something  to  do  with 
the  increased  planting,  also. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
I  was  told  that  many  farmers  even 
planted  their  gardens  into  corn,  and 
planted  their  backyards  into  corn.  They 
did  not  miss  a  bet.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  removal  of  acreage  controls  had 
an  effect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  dropped  the  next 
year.  A  further  drop  was  indicated  for 
this  year,  even  before  the  start  of  the 
emergency  feed  grain  program. 

I  think  the  significant  thing  about  the 
feed  grain  situation  is  that  the  consump- 
tion over  the  last  6  years  has  increased 
a  billion  bushels.  Of  course,  much  of 
that  is  marketed  in  the  form  of  hogs 
and  beef,  which  have  been  bringing  rela- 
ti'-ely  good  prices.  Much  of  it  is  mar- 
keted in  the  form  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
and.  of  course,  prices  for  those  have  been 
going  up  £md  down  like  an  elevator. 

There  was  a  general  change  in  the 
com  program,  virtually  taking  farmers 
out  from  imder  any  regulation.  There 
was  a  tendency  for  a  big  Increase  in 
planting  the  first  year.  After  that  there 
has  been  a  drop  in  acreage. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Possibly  prices  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  drop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  statistics 
which  are  in  the  report  now  on  Sena- 
tors' desks  indicate  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle 
the  com  surplus  has  been  increasing. 
It  is  my  hope  that  if  we  can  have  the 
program  for  another  year,  admitting 
that  we  would  need  normal  conditions, 
after  next  year  we  might  get  the  carry- 
over of  com  down,  as  I  shall  indicate 
later,  to  about  60  million  tons,  which  is 
very  large. 
Mr.  AIKEN,  About  2  billion  bushels. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  much  less 
than  we  have  now,  which  is  85  million 
tons. 

Mr.   AIKEN.    Sixty    million    tons    is 
about  2  billion  bushels. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  represents  about 
a  4  '2  month  supply. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  per- 
haps was  a  little  confused,  as  I  was, 
when  we  used  tons  to  speak  of  the  grain 
instead  of  bushels.  The  reason,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  is  that  in  a  bushel  of 
corn  there  are  56  pounds  and  in  a  bushel 
of  sorghums  there  are  also  56  pounds, 
but  in  a  bushel  of  oats  there  are  32 
pounds  and  in  a  bushel  of  barley  there 
are  45  pounds.  All  of  those  are  feed 
grains.  Instead  of  using  "bushels,"  we 
resorted  to  the  use  of  "tons." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  under- 
.stands  that  this  is  the  principal  part 
of  the  bill  with  which  I  am  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  reason  is  that  I  do 
not  feel  it  is  safe  to  have  less  than  a 
year's  supply  on  hand,  in  the  interest 
of  national  security  and  the  national 
economy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator will  concede,  I  am  sure,  there  is  a 
provision  m  the  bill  that  if  anything 
should  occur  between  now  and  the  next 
planting  time  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Has  ample  authority  to  set  the  law 
aside,  if  an  emergency  exists. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  provision  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  the  feed- 
grain  program  aside  for  next  year,  if  it 
appears  we  might  incur  a  shortage  by 
carrying  it  out.  was  the  saving  feature 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.    AIKEN.    Without    that    provi- 
sion I  doubt  I  could  have  voted  to  re- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    With  that  escape  clause, 
one  might  say,  it  was  helpful. 

Another  thing  which  Is  on  the  minds 
of  a  good  many  people  is.  Why  did  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  give  the  ACP 
committees  the  authority  to  add  5 
percent  to  the  number  of  acres  of  corn 
from  which  to  take  the  deductions?  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  raised  a  ques- 
tion the  other  day  in  regard  to  87  miUion 
acres  in  one  place  and  only  82  million 
acres  in  another.  If  there  were  an  addi- 
tion of  5  percent,  of  course  that  would 
add  4  million  acres  to  the  amount  and 
could,  in  part,  account  for  the  loss  of  the 
5  million  or  6  million  acres  about  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  inquired. 

The  5 -percent  addition,  which  we  un- 
derstand the  committees  were  author- 
ized to  put  on,  worked  to  the  benefit  of 
the  cooperators,  because  those  who  did 
not  cooperate  did  not  care  anyway. 
They  were  planting  for  feedmg  purposes. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  the  actual  acreage  formerly  planted 
was  not  used,  instead  of  the  actual  acre- 
age plus  5  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  rec- 
ords. Why  that  was  done  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  had  a  few  discussions  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  suggested 
to  him  on  several  occasions  that  he 
should  not  use  the  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  drum  up  the  pro- 
gram or  anything  like  that,  but  that  he 
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should  simply  present  the  facts  to  the 
farmers  and  let  the  farmers  decide  for 
themselves.  Tliat  is  what  I  hope  will 
be  done  in  the  future. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  received 
a  lot  of  letters  to  the  effect  that  a  lot 
of  the  ACP  comjnittees  and  people  con- 
nected with  the  Department  have  been 
drumming  up  the  program  so  as  to  put 
It  over.  It  may  be  that  some  ambitious 
new  appointee  :iiight  have  gone  a  httle 
too  far.  I  would  not  deny  that.  All  in 
all,  I  believe  that  this  program  has  been 
fairly  well  administered.  I  hope  that. 
should  the  Congress  extend  it  for  an- 
other year,  a  better  job  of  administer- 
ing it  will  be  done  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  go  along  with  the 
statement  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  tryinjj  to  do  a  good  Job  with 
the  program  th:.s  year,  because  it  would 
reflect  upon  him  if  a  good  job  were  not 
done.  I  think  he  has  an  uphill  task 
ahead  of  him.  In  the  first  place,  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion in  production  anticipated  will  be 
achieved.  If  the  reduction  is  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  hopes  for,  then  I  am 
inclined  to  thinl:  he  will  face  difficulty  in 
holding  the  pri;e  down.  Of  course,  he 
intends  to  use  the  certificates  which  have 
been  given  in  payment  to  the  farmers, 
permitting  the  Secretary  to  sell  corn  out 
of  the  CCC  stocks  to  hold  the  price 
down. 

I  think  that  laudably  enough  it  was 
planned  to  hold  the  price  down  to  $1.25 
a  bushel  for  corn,  at  Chicago,  by  next 
August.  That  is  what  I  understand  to 
be  the  case.  However,  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  the  Secretary  may  not  have 
enough  certificutes  with  which  to  do 
that,  in  which  case  one  of  two  things 
will  happen.  Either  the  price  of  grain 
will  shoot  up  iind  the  noncooperators 
will  get  more  benefit  than  the  coopera- 
tors, or  it  will  b€  necessary  to  sell  sound 
corn  for  out-of -condition  corn  at  out-of- 
condition  com  prices.  I  point  that  out 
as  a  possibility. 

I  hope,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  the  piogram  will  work  per- 
fectly. I  still  thir.k  there  is  a  lot  to  learn 
about  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  says,  if 
we  have  the  program  for  another  year 
we  expect  it  to  be  better  administered. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIi.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  Senator  know  s  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  large  program  in  the 
first  year  there  are  difficulties.  We  en- 
acted the  law  late  in  the  season,  and 
there  was  bound  to  be  a  little  difficulty 
in  administering  it  as  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered. For  instance,  a  lot  of  corn- 
growers  in  the  South  had  already  started. 
They  had  already  plowed  their  land  and 
gotten  ready  to  plant  corn.  Different 
conditions  existed  which  made  it  highly 
difficult  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  handle  the  program. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  committee 
took  it  upon  itself  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram now,  instead  of  waiting  until  next 
year,  so  that  the  law  will  be  on  the 
statute  books  frcm  now  on,  and  the 
growers  of  corn  .';eed,  owners  of  ferti- 
lizer establishments,  and  all  people  who 
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service  farms  will  know  in  advance  what 
they  can  expect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  escape  provision  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  inserted  in  the  com  pro- 
gram legislation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  action,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  came  about  after  the 
hearings.  It  became  apparent  only  after 
the  hearings,  and  I  thought  there  should 
be  a  saving  clause  in  the  bill.  We  had 
our  attorney  and  our  econonr^t  draft 
the  necessary  provision  imder  my  direc- 
tion. The  provision  is  now  in  the  bill. 
I  believe  it  will  work,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  under  next  years  progiam  a  better 
job  will  be  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     If  we  need  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  paragraph  permit- 
ting cancellation  of  the  program  is  a 
very  important  paragraph  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  100  percent. 

RESULTS  OF  1961  FEED  GRAIN  rHOBLZM 

The  Department  reports  that  the  1961 
feed  grain  program  will  be  successful  in 
accomplishing  its  objectives  of  reducing 
the  buildup  of  supplies,  increasing  farm 
income,  lowermg  program  costs,  and  as- 
suring feed  grain  consumers  fair  and 
stable  prices. 

Under  the  1961  feed  gram  program, 
producers  signified  their  mtention  to  re- 
tire 20.1  million  acres  of  corn  and  6.6 
million  acres  of  sorghums  to  conserving 
uses.  This  represents  23  and  31  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  the  1959-60  ad- 
justed base  acreages  for  these  crops.  It 
is  certain  that  the  combmed  production 
from  the  acres  devoted  to  com  and  grain 
sorghums  in  1961  will  be  substiintially 
below  estimated  requirements,  which 
will  make  possible  a  reduction  t)oth  in 
the  carryover  of  feed  grains  and  in  CCC 
stocks.  Tills  is  in  sharp  contrafit  with 
the  effects  of  previous  programs  when, 
without  controls  carryover  increased 
consistently  year  after  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor whether  or  not  there  are  any  statis- 
tical tables  showing  how  we  can  expect 
to  have  a  substantial  reduction  below 
requirements  for  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senat-Dr  will 
refer  to  the  reports  which  are  on  his 
desk,  he  will  see  tables  in  those  reports 
indicating  what  the  carryover  ha;5  been 
from  1955  to  the  present;  and  he  will 
see  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
livestock,  including  chickens  and  every- 
thing else,  there  has  been  a  continuous 
buildup  of  carrj'over  from  one  year  to 
the  next.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the 
statistics,  he  will  be  able  to  make  the 
comparisons  himself. 

Another  point  has  aggravated  the  situ- 
ation. As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have 
been  engaged  in  a  venture  of  planting 
more  sorghum  feed.  Sorghmn  is  very 
good  feed.  It  is  not  quite  as  good  as 
corn,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  is  planted. 
In  the  past  3  or  4  years  the  Increase  in 
the  planting  of  that  crop  alon<;  was 
about  40  percent,  and  it  has  accounted 


for  712  million  bushels  of  CXUC  stocks. 
Improvements  of  this  kind  will  not  do 
us  any  harm  in  the  future,  but  the  vast 
improvement  in  methods  of  planting, 
seed  use.  and  fertilizer  have  caused  us 
to  have  a  surplus  today  in  com  and  other 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  exactly  my 
point.  I  know  that  certain  statistical 
tables  have  been  drawn  up.  but  there 
are  unknown  areas  involved,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  recognizes  them. 
For  example,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
fertilizer  business  has  been  particularly 
good  this  year  so  far  as  cooperators  are 
concerned.  Farmers  have  been  planting 
the  number  of  acres  they  have  been 
allowed  to  plant,  and  putting  on  more 
fertilizer,  to  be  sure  that  they  will  have 
at  least  the  number  of  bushels  that  will 
bring  in  the  minimum  support  price. 
But  with  the  surplus  going  up  on  the 
remaining  acres,  there  is  concern  that 
we  may  have  additional  production  from 
such  remaining  acres,  which  will  not  give 
us  the  reduction  in  production  that  we 
had  hoped  for. 

In  addition,  on  the  requirements  side 
of  the  ledger,  there  are  unknown  fac- 
tors, such  as  the  food  for  peace  program 
and  the  aid  for  the  needy  program.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  groping  in  the 
dark  at  this  stage  of  the  game  in  order 
to  come  forth  with  any  substantial  esti- 
mates, for  example,  to  show  that  pro- 
duction will  be  greatly  under,  or  even 
substantially  under,  our  requirements 
for  the  next  year. 

That  was  the  point  I  was  making. 
I  was  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
had  any  information  on  that  point  that 
has  not  appeared  in  the  Recoro. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that,  considering  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  estimates  are  made,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  very  accurate. 
When  the  Department  estimates  the 
coi-n  crop,  the  wheat  crop,  or,  in  fact,  any 
crop,  it  does  not  miss  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction by  very  much.  The  last  esti- 
mate, which  was  issued  on  July  1. 
showed  that  with  respect  to  corn  alone, 
there  would  be  a  decrease  of  716  million 
bushels.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  that 
will  be  the  case. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  better  weather 
than  we  expect  may  be  in  store,  but  all 
and  all,  it  strikes  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  in  the  past  made 
very  fair  and  reliable  estimates,  and  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  tables  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  the  most  recent  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Department.  No 
doubt  the  program  will  progress  about 
as  was  anticipated. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  will.   I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  believes,  as  I  do,  that  to 
have  as  much  as  $7  billion  to  $8  billion 
tied  up  in  surpluses  is  not  good.    What 
we  would  hke  to  do  is  to  have  production 
more  in  keeping  with  our  consiunption 
requirements.     I  believe   the   tendency 
will  be  m  that  direction  if  we  pass  the 
wheat  bill  and  renew  the  com  and  feed 
grain  programs  for  an  additional  year. 
Mr.  MILLER.    My  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana knows  that  every  Senator  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  objective  which  he  has 
stated,  and   we  all  hope  that   the  ob- 
jective will  be  attained.     But  there  is 
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another  factor  involved  in  the  program 
that  is  of  concern,  and  it  relates  to  the 
cost  of  the  program.  The  Senator  may 
remember  that  during  the  debate  on  the 
emergency  feed  grains  bill  this  year  I 
asked  a  question  about  the  c:  st  of  ad- 
ministering the  program,  and  I  did  not 
receive  an  answer.  I  do  not  think  v^e 
yet  know  how  much  it  will  cost.  Un- 
til we  do,  it  will  be  pretty  diflBcult  to 
estimate  how  much  of  a  saving,  if  any, 
there  will  be  to  the  Federal  Government. 
I  realize  that  it  will  be  several  months 
before  we  can  arrive  at  some  firm  figures. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question 
relating  to  the  difference  between  the 
present  bill  and  the  emergency  feed 
grains  bill  which  was  passed  earlier. 
The  Senator  remembers  that  the  emer- 
gency feed  grains  bill,  which  is  now  in 
operation,  provides  for  a  20-percent  re- 
tirement. But  if  that  20-percent  retire- 
ment does  not  equal  20  acres,  whatever 
is  necessary  to  make  up  the  20  acres  will 
be  allowed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Under  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  nothing  is  said  about  20 
acres.  There  is  merely  provision  for  a 
20 -percent  retirement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  provision  is  in 
the  bUl.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  call  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
page 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  sees  anything  that  is  different  from 
the  present  bill,  it  will  be  corrected.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
have  the  feed  grains  bill  operate  the 
same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  that  we  added 
barley.  By  including  barley,  we  provided 
for  a  20 -percent  cut  as  to  that  crop,  and 
that  is  about  the  only  substantial  change 
that  was  made  from  the  bill  that  was 
enacted  last  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  page  96  of  the  bill,  on  line  7, 
which  refers  to  "acreage  equivalent  to 
20  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  on 
the  farm."  In  the  Emergency  Feed 
Grain  Act  the  first  20  percent  refers  to 
the  "average  acreage  on  the  farm 
planted  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in 
the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  up  to 
twenty  acres,  whichever  is  greater." 

The  Senator  has  provided  for  the  sec- 
ond 20  percent,  whereas  in  the  Emer- 
gency Feed  Grain  Act  there  is  no  lan- 
guage like  that.  I  was  wondering  why 
there  was  that  difference.  It  looked  to 
me  as  thoiigh  the  bill  shifts  the  first  20 
acres  in  the  emergency  act  to  the  second 
20  percent  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  that  point  to  our 
attention.  That  was  not  our  intention. 
Our  intention  was  to  leave  the  law  vir- 
tually as  written  last  year.  Since  the 
Senator  has  called  the  matter  to  our  at- 
tention, I  £im  sure  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  an  amendment  to  make  it  the  same, 
except,  AS  I  said,  with  the  addition  of 
barley.  I  say  that  even  though  I  am 
of  the  belief  that  it  is  the  same  as  last 


year.     If  not,  we  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  thi^nk  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  mind  going  back  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  feed  grains  provisions,  before 
he  discusses  a  new  title. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  colloquy  now  to  occur  bo 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing our  previous  colloquy,  .so  that  the 
Record  will  have  continuity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  nono,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  examples  comparing  the 
difference  between  the  present  law  and 
the  bill  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  examples 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Example    1 
farmer   with   4  0    acres    l.n"    corn 

A.  Under  the  1961  emeigency  feed  grains 
bill: 

1.  AniQixnt  for  which  he  can  receive  cash 
payments,  20  acres  (20  percent  of  40  acres, 
or  8  acres;  "or  up  to  20  acres,  whichever  is 
greater") . 

2,  Amount  for  whicii  he  can  receive  pay- 
ment in  kind,  8  acres. 

Total  acres  that  can  be  retired.  28. 

B.  Under  the  bill  (S.  1643)  ; 

1.  Amount  for  which  he  can  receive  cash 
payments,  8  acres  i  JO  ['••^rc'^nt  of  40  acres 
or  8  acres ) . 

2.  Amount  for  which  he  can  receive  pay- 
ment in  kind,  12  acres  (20  percent  of  40 
acres,  or  8  acres,  "or  (ii)  such  additional 
acreage  as  will  bring  the  total  diverted 
acreage  to  20  acres") . 

Total  acres  that  can  be  retired.  20. 


Example    2 
farmer    with    20   acres   i^f   corn 

A.  Under  the  1961  emergency  feed  grain.s 
bill: 

1.  Amount  for  which  he  can  receive  cash 
payments,  4  acres  (20  peicent  of  20  acres 
or  4  acres;  "or  up  to  20  acres,  whichever  is 
greater") . 

B.  Under  the  bill  (S.  1643)  : 

1.  Amount  for  which  he  can  receive  ca.sh 
payments,  4  acres  (20  percent  of  20  acres 
or  4  acres) . 

2.  Amount  for  which  he  can  receive  pay- 
ment in  kind,  16  acres  (20  percent  of  20 
acres,  or  4  acres,  "or  (ii)  such  additional 
acreage  as  will  bring  the  total  diverted  acre- 
age to  20  acres") . 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  Senator's  attention  to  a  copy  of  the 
examples  which  I  have  previously  given 
to  his  staff.  These  examples  show  there 
are  some  differences  between  the  law  and 
the  bill. 

In  example  No.  1.  I  have  considered  a 
farmer  with  a  40-acre  patch  of  corn. 
Under  the  1961  emergency  feed  grain  bill, 
the  amount  for  which  he  could  receive 
cash  payment  is  20  acres.  Although  20 
percent  of  40  aci-es  is  only  8  acres,  the 
law  says  the  farmer  may  retire  'up  to  20 
acres" — whichever  is  greater — so  the 
farmer  would  retire  the  20  acres.    The 


amount  for  which  the  farmer  could  re- 
ceive payment  in  kind  would  be  20  per- 
cent, or  an  additional  8  acres. 

The  total  acres  which  could  be  retired 
under  the  present  law  would  be  28  acres. 

Under  the  bill,  however,  the  amount  for 
which  the  farmer  could  receive  cash  pay- 
ment would  be  only  8  acres,  because  the 
bill  simply  provides  20  percent  of  40 
acres,  or  8  acres. 

The  amount  for  which  he  could  receive 
payment  in  kind  would  be  12  acres.  The 
bill  provides  for  20  percent  of  the  40 
acres,  or  8  acres,  and  then  contains  the 
provisions  "or  such  additional  acreage  as 
will  bring  the  total  diverted  acreage  to 
20  acres." 

So  the  total  acres  that  can  be  retired 
under  the  bill  is  only  20,  as  against  28 
under  the  present  law. 

Tlie  second  example  is  the  case  of  a 
farmer  with  20  acres  of  corn.  Under  the 
1961  emergency  feed  grains  bill  the 
amount  for  which  he  can  receive  cash 
payment  is  20  acres,  because  while  20 
percent  of  20  acres  is  only  4  acres,  a  pro- 
vision in  the  law  states,  "or  up  to  20 
acres,  whichever  is  greater." 

Under  the  bill,  however,  the  amount 
foi  which  he  could  receive  cash  pay- 
ments would  be  only  4  acres,  because 
there  is  no  proviso,  such  as  exists  in  the 
present  law,  as  to  the  first  20  percent. 
But  the  amount  for  which  he  can  receive 
payment  in  kind  would  be  16  acres,  be- 
cause that  is  the  amount  which,  added 
to  the  first  4  acres,  would  amount  to  20 
acres. 

I  have  checked  these  provisions  with 
some  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
representatives,  and  with  the  general 
counsel.  I  understand  that  the  rationale 
behind  the  difference  in  treatment  is  to 
give  the  small-corn-acreage  farmer  a 
little  better  treatment  that  he  is  receiv- 
ing now,  because  under  the  second  ex- 
ample he  would  have  4  acres  upon  which 
he  would  receive  cash  payment  on  the 
basis  of  50  percent  of  production.  He 
would  receive  payment  on  16  acres  on 
the  basis  of  60  percent  of  production, 
whereas  under  the  present  law  he  would 
leceive  payment  only  on  the  basis  of  50 
percent  of  the  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  objection  of 
tiie  Senator  from  Iowa  is  to  the  number 
of  acres  on  which  the  amount  can  be 
based. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  really  think  I  have 
two  objections.  The  first  objection  is 
that  under  the  bill  there  would  not  be 
as  much  retired  as  under  the  present 
law.  The  first  example  shows  that 
point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  told  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa  a  while  ago.  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  have  in 
the  bill  the  same  provision  applying  to 
the  small  grower  as  we  had  previously. 
If  such  is  not  the  case,  I  can  give  the 
Senator  assurance  that  before  the  bill 
comes  up  for  a  vote,  I  will  have  that 
point  looked  into,  to  the  end  that  in 
respect  to  the  20-acre  provision,  pro- 
ducers will  be  treated  under  the  new 
bill  as  they  are  treated  now  under  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.    I 
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recognize  that  these  things  are  easily 
omitted  or  easi  y  overlooked. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  may  find  some  other  points.  I 
hope  the  dlst  nguished  Senator  will 
study  the  bill  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
pass  a  good  bill.  I  appreciate  his  sug- 
gestion very  much. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  vicld? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
is  one  important  change  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation  from  the  feed  grain 
bill  passed  earlier  this  year.  Barley  has 
been  included  for  the  first  time.  How- 
ever, if  a  producer  of  barley  wishes  to 
forgo  price  supports,  he  can  plant  up 
to  the  average  acres  he  planted  in  the 
previous  2  years  and  still  receive  price 
support  for  com. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     And 
the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  corn. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    If  he 
does  not  wish  to  receive  price  supports 
for  com.  and  is  willing  to  forgo  price 
supports  for  corn,  he  can  plant  up  to 
the  average  acres   planted   during  the 
previous  2  years  and  still  receive  price 
supports  on  barley. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes.     Our  idea  was 
to  include  barl(.'y,  and  to  put  it  on  the 
same  basis  as  corn  and   sorghums;    in 
fact,  to  put  them  in  the  same  category. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    There 
were  complaints  from  areas  which  pro- 
duced corn  exclusively  for  ensilage 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Under 
the  bill  passed  last  year  the  farmer  had 
to  take  a  reduction  in  acres  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for   i:)rice  supports  on  other 
crops. 

Mr.  ELLENDKR.  Yes.  Now  he  can 
get  price  supports  on  corn  and  sorghums. 
The  reduction  in  corn  production  for 
1961  is  confirme;i  by  the  July  crop  re- 
port which  indicates  that  com  to  be  har- 
vested for  grain  in  1961  will  be  13.1  mil- 
lion acres  less  thiui  in  1960.  and  that  the 
acreage  of  sorghums  to  be  harvested  will 
be  4.9  million  acres  less  than  last  year. 
Production  of  corn  for  grain  will  be  about 
716  million  bushels  below  1960.  This  is 
18  percent  less  thiin  1960  production.  In 
total.  1961  feed  grain  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  nearly  a  fifth  below  the 
record  output  in  1960.  The  resulting  net 
savings  to  the  Government  because  of 
the  1961  feed  grain  program  may  be  well 
in  excess  of  $500  million,  as  was  stated 
when  the  feed  grain  bill  was  before  us. 
This  saving  will  result  from  not  having 
to  pay  storage,  handling,  transportation, 
and  interest  costs  on  com  and  sorghums 
which  would  have  been  acquired  imder 
a  1960-type  program,  during  the  long 
period  before  they  would  be  reached  for 
disposal  on  a  first-in.  first-out  basis. 

The  Department  estimates  that  farm 
income  for  the  1961  crop  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghiuns  including  payments  un- 
der the  program  should  exceed  that  ob- 
tained from  the  1960  crop.  The  increase 
in  level  of  price  support  from  $1.06  per 
bushel  for  com  if  the  1961  program  had 
not  been  put  into  effect,  to  $1.20  per 
bushel  under  the  program,  should  assure 
producers  complying  with  the  program 


of  higher  cash  returns  from  their  pro- 
duction. The  value  of  farm  production 
of  com  for  the  1960  crop  amoimted  to 
almost  $4.2  billion.  Retums  from  the 
1961  crop  plus  feed  grain  program  pay- 
ments should  be  about  $300  million 
higher. 

NEED    FOR     EXTENSION    OF    THE    FEEIi    GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

The  increase  in  feed  grain  stocks  and 
Government  expenditures  in  recent 
years  makes  obvious  the  need  foi-  further 
corrective  action.  Fortunately,  because 
of  the  overwhelming  acceptance  of  the 
1961  feed  grain  program  by  pioducers, 
the  trend  to  increased  stocks  appears  to 
be  reversed. 

Although  it  is  apparent  that  the  1961 
production  of  corn  and  sorghums  will  be 
less  than  anticipated  utilizaticm — ena- 
bling CCC  to  reduce  its  stocks  and  related 
costs — it  will  not  decrease  to  desired 
levels  the  vast  inventories  that  have  been 
building  up  throughout  the  past  8  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  1961  feed  grain 
program  will  reduce  carryover  about  13 
million  tons.  This  will  leave  a  carry- 
over into  the  1962  marketing  year  of 
about  72  million  tons.  If  it  is  assumed 
that  the  1962  program  will  be  equally 
effective  and  that  production,  imports, 
and  utilization  remain  at  about  the  same 
level,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  carry- 
over stocks  will  be  reduced  by  another 
12  to  13  million  tons,  leaving  a  total  of 
approximately  60  million  tons  going  into 
the  1963  marketing  year.  This  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  the  bur- 
densome stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  down  to  more  realistic  re- 
serve levels  and  reducing  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

As  I  indicated  a  little  earlier,  by  1963, 
with  2  years  under  the  feed  gi-ain  pro- 
gram, we  can  expect  approximately  60 
million  tons  going  into  the  marketing 
year  as  a  surplus.  In  bushelage  that 
means  about  2.2  billion  bushels,  which  is 
a  great  deal  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains.  That  includes,  of  course,  the 
program  that  we  have  put  on  the  .statute 
books  this  year,  as  well  as  an  extension 
of  it  into  next  year. 

This  carryover  level  is  about  th(;  same 
as  that  which  prevailed  for  the  1958-59 
marketing  year  But  it  is  almost  twice 
the  amount  generally  considered  as 
adequate  for  a  carryover  of  feed  grain 
from  1  year  to  another. 

The  need  is  urgent  that  the  feed  grain 
program  be  reenacted  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  reasons  why 
this  is  so.  In  my  opinion  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  act  now  so  that 
feed  grain  producers  would  know  af  early 
as  possible  what  type  of  program  w  ex- 
pect for  next  year  in  order  that  they 
might  prepare  their  1962  farming  plans 
early  this  fall,  instead  of  being  required 
to  wait  until  late  next  year. 

Another  consideration  is  the  fact,  that 
many  farmers  plow  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  land  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
It  is  also  desirable,  therefore,  to  give 
them  advance  guidance  in  this  respect. 
With  the  inclusion  of  barley — a  fall- 
seeded  crop — in  the  1962  feed  grain  pro- 
gram it  is  essential  that  this  legislation 
be  passed  at  this  session  of  Conjrress. 


In  addition,  with  a  wheat  program  in- 
volving the  diversion  of  acres  to  con- 
servation uses  similar  to  the  feed  grain 
program,  farmers  raising  both  wheat  and 
feed  grains  will  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  plan  their  entire  1962  fanning 
operation  and  coordinate  their  adjust- 
ments from  the  crops  covered  by  these 
two  programs  if  they  are  assured  that 
both  programs  will  be  in  effect  for  the 
1962  crop. 

Even  with  the  exceptionally  prompt 
action  taken  by  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  1961  feed  grain  program,  many  thou- 
sands of  farmers,  particularly  in  South- 
ern States,  had  already  begim  their 
operations  and,  therefore,  were  pre- 
cluded from  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  passage  of  this  legislation 
now  will  avoid  this  unfair  treatment  of 
certain  of  our  Nation's  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers. Furthermore,  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  allied  industries  which  serve  agri- 
culture— such  as  hybrid  seed  com.  ferti- 
lizer, and  other  suppliers  of  farm  pro- 
duction Items — are  given  notice  well  in 
advance  of  the  legislative  direction  of 
production  adjustment  programs. 

Farmer-elected  county  and  community 
committees,  as  well  as  Department  of 
Agriculture  personnel  in  Washington,  did 
outstanding  work  in  carrying  out  the 
1961  feed  grain  program  under  the  ex- 
treme time  pressures  of  the  planting 
season.  However,  given  ample  time  be- 
ginning this  fall  to  deal  with  the  multi- 
tude of  complications  and  problems  that 
exist,  the  1962  program  can  t>e  made  to 
operate  even  more  smoothly  and  eflB- 
ciently  than  in  the  past  year. 

MARKETING    ORDERS 

Subtitle  D  of  title  I  expands  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
to  other  commodities.  The  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  pres- 
ently authorizes  the  issuance  of  market 
orders  regulating  the  marketing  of  spec- 
ified agricultural  commodities.  The 
purpose  of  the  act  is  to  provide  for 
orderly  marketing  and  a  fair  return  to 
producers  for  their  commodity. 

The  objectives  of  the  act,  with  respect 
to  milk,  are  attained  through  orders 
providing  for  the  minimum  prices  to  be 
paid  by  handlers  for  producers'  milk  on 
a  use  classification  basis  with  pooling 
provisions  to  provide  the  vehicle  for  in- 
suring uniform  prices  to  all  producers 
whose  milk  is  subject  to  the  order.  With 
respect  to  other  commodities,  the  objec- 
tives are  attained  through  regulation  of 
the  handling  of  the  commodity  by  re- 
striction on  the  quality  or  quantity  to  be 
marketed  by  handlers,  the  establishment 
of  surplus  pools  to  minimize  and  equalize 
the  burden  of  surpluses,  prohibition  of 
unfair  trade  practices,  specifications 
with  respect  to  packs  and  containers, 
and  marketing  research  and  develop- 
ment projects — not  including  paid  ad- 
vertising. The  type  of  regulation  uti- 
lized in  any  situation  must  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  industry  concerned. 

A  well-defined  procedure  is  provided 
for  in  the  promulgation  and  amendmeiit 
of  marketing  agreements  and  orders. 
This  procedure  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Interested  producer  groups  in  axi  area 
petition  the  Secretary  for  the  initiation 
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of  a  program  under  the  act.  If  the  Sec- 
retary, after  Investigation,  determines 
that  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  program  will  tend  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  he  publishes  a  no- 
tice in  the  Federal  Register  informing 
interested  persons  that  a  hearing  will 
be  held  and  setting  forth  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  program  vmder  con- 
sideration. The  public  hearing  is  held, 
presided  over  by  an  examiner  apjwinted 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  at  which  hearing  all  interested  per- 
sons may  introduce  evidence  pertinent 
to  the  proposed  program  with  the  right 
of  cross-examination  of  all  witnesses. 
After  the  close  of  the  hearing,  parties 
interested  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  submit  proposed  findings  and  conclu- 
sions, together  with  briefs,  with  respect 
thereto.  Thereafter,  a  recommended 
decision  is  prepared  and  issued  by  an 
authorized  official  of  the  Department 
setting  forth  recommended  findings  and 
recommendations  as  to  the  regrilatory 
provisions  of  the  program.  Interested 
persons  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
file  excepticms  and  briefs  thereon  with 
respect  to  the  recommended  decision. 
All  provisions  relating  to  the  program 
must  be  supported  by  evidence  of  record 
in  the  hearing.  The  matter  is  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  for  final  decision. 
The  Secretary  issues  a  final  decision 
containing  a  proposed  marketing  order 
which  Is  then  submitted  to  a  referen- 
dimi  of  producers  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  approve  the  issuance  of  the 
order.  In  general,  for  an  order  to  issue, 
two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting  in 
the  referendum,  or  two-thirds  of  the 
volume  of  the  commodity  represented  in 
the  referendum,  must  indicate  approval 
of  the  order. 

The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  for  the  selection  of  an  agency  or 
agencies  for  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams under  the  act.  In  the  case  of  milk 
orders,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  se- 
lects and  appoints  a  market  adminis- 
trator to  administer  the  program  under 
the  Secretary's  supervision.  The  market 
administrator  is  a  full-time  employee. 
In  the  case  of  programs  relating  to  other 
commodities,  they  are  administered 
through  what  is  known  as  an  adminis- 
trative committee  of  producers  or  pro- 
ducers and  handlers.  Nominations  are 
made  by  producers  and  handlers,  but  all 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  administrative  committee  is  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  the  program 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultxire.  This  Involves 
recommending  to  the  Secretary  those 
types  of  regulations  and  the  activities  re- 
quired imder  marketing  orders  to  be  used 
at  any  given  time  for  the  effectuation  of 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  committees 
are  authorized  to  appoint  managers  and 
such  stall  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  committee's  responsibility  under 
supervision  of  the  committee. 

The  cost  of  administration  of  the 
orders  through  market  administrators 
and  administrative  committees  is  borne 
by  an  assessment  upon  haiullers  levied 
and  paid  on  each  unit  of  product  han- 
dled. The  Secretary  with  recommenda- 
tions from   the  administrative  agency 


establishes  a  rate  of  assessment  neces- 
sary to  meet  approved  budgetary  require- 
ments. The  general  costs  of  administer- 
ing the  act  are  not  covered  by  such 
assessments. 

The  marketing  orders  regulate  the 
handlers  of  the  commodity.  Any  han- 
dler subject  to  an  order  who  feels  that 
any  provision  of  the  order,  or  any  obli- 
gation imposed  on  him  thereunder.  Is 
not  in  accordance  with  law  may  obtain 
a  review  of  the  question  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
A  formal  hearing  is  had  on  the  petition 
and  the  decision  must  be  based  upon  evi- 
dence produced.  Such  ruling  is  subject 
to  judicial  review  in  the  U.S.  district 
courts. 

There  are  presently  in  operation  79 
milk  marketing  orders  regulating  the 
handling  of  milk  in  separate  marketing 
areas  of  the  country  in  35  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  this  might  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  point  out  that  pro- 
viso of  the  bill  which  is  known  as  the 
volume  control  program,  which  would 
impose  quotas  on  the  producers  of  milk. 
Under  a  proposal  which  was  rejected  by 
the  co.mmittee,  all  farmers  were  desig- 
nated as  handlers.  That  designation, 
of  course,  would  have  made  them  sub- 
ject to  all  the  provisions  which  the  Sec- 
retary could  impose  upon  handlers  any- 
where. But  there  was  this  difference: 
Under  the  present  law,  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  explained,  and 
under  the  bill,  handlers  may  obtain  a 
hearing  on  questions  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  any  provision  of  an  order  or  any  ob- 
ligation imposed  in  cormection  there- 
with. The  proposal  which  the  commit- 
tee rejected  would  have  eliminated  such 
hearing  as  a  matter  of  right  and  left 
such  questions  to  the  review  proceduie 
fixed  by  the  order.  In  fact,  the  proposal 
would  not  have  required  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  give  the  farmers  a 
hearing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  These  orders  during  the 
past  year  covered  over  43  percent  of  the 
milk  marketed  at  wholesale  in  the  Na- 
tion with  a  value  to  the  farmer  of  nearly 
$2  billion.  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
area  there  are  43  orders  relating  to  29 
different  commodities  applicable  to  pro- 
duction areas  in  22  different  States. 

Subtitle  D  of  title  I  of  the  bill  would 
extend  this  beneficial  program  to  a  num- 
ber of  additional  commodities,  if  the 
producers  of  such  corrunodities  desire  its 
application  and  the  Secretary  finds  such 
application  to  be  appropriate.  The  bill 
would  provide  authority  to  issue  market- 
ing orders  for  cherries  and  cranberries 
for  canning  or  freezing,  lambs,  turkeys, 
apples  produced  in  New  York.  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
Michigan,  and  any  other  commodity  for 
which  such  authority  does  not  now  exist, 
except  those  specifically  excepted. 

The  commodities  specifically  excepted 
are  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  wheat,  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  oats,  barley,  rye,  sugar- 
cane, sugarbeets,  wool,  mohair,  livestock 
other    than    lambs,    cottonseed,    flax- 


seed, poultry,  other  than  turkeys,  eggs. 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  or 
freezing,  other  than  cherries  and  cran- 
berries, and  apples  produced  in  States 
other  than  New  York,  Maine.  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Senate  included  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  every  agricultural  commodity 
which  the  conunlttee  was  asked  to  in- 
clude under  the  marketing  agreement 
and  order  section,  and.  further,  that 
from  time  to  time  the  committee  went 
back  and  included  various  commodities, 
even  though  in  the  previous  considera- 
tion there  had  not  been  any  indication 
of  a  desire  to  have  those  commodities 
included  under  the  marketing  agreement 
and  order  section? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
remember  that  during  the  proceedings 
there  was  considereble  discussion  as  to 
whether  turkeys  be  included.  Certain 
Senators  desired  to  have  turkeys  and  also 
lambs  included,  and  they  were  Included. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  apples  produced  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  had  already  been  included 
under  the  marketing  agreement  and 
order  section? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  apples  produced 
in  the  West. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  apples  produced  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  were  included  in  the  bill,  at 
the  request  of  those  concerned? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  apples  produced  in  other  areas  were 
not  included  in  the  bill  because  those 
concerned  did  not  Indicate  any  desire  to 
have  them  included  under  this  provision 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Certainly  we  tried  to  satisfy  everyone. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
the  reason  why  apples  produced  in  other 
States  are  not  Included  under  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  is  that  until  the  day 
following  the  closing  of  the  books  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  committee,  apple  pro- 
ducers in  those  States  did  not  ask  to 
have  their  apples  included.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day.  I  received  a  telephone  call 
to  the  effect  that  apple  producers  in  14 
other  States  would  like  to  be  included. 
I  told  them  that  if  they  wished  to  be 
included,  they  should  go  to  the  House 
committee  which  had  not  then  finished 
its  work  on  the  bill,  and  get  their  States 
•included  in  that  version  of  the  bill. 
Some  of  them  did. 

So  when  we  come  to  the  final  version 
of  the  bill,  we  probably  shall  have  a  few 
more  States — such  as  Pennsylvania. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia — included,  al- 
though they  are  not  covered  by  the  Sen- 
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ate  version  of  the  bill.  But  certainly  all 
who  wished  to  be  included  at  the  time 
when  the  Senate  committee  was  work- 
ing on  the  bill  were  included;  and  if 
others  had  said  they  wanted  to  be  in- 
cluded undoubtedly  they  would  have 
be?n. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said  that 
many  of  the  commodities  were  included 
under  the  marketing  orders  because  the 
producers  requested  inclusion.  I  have 
received  from  the  honey  producers  a 
telegram  in  which  they  state  that  they 
object  to  their  inclusion.  What  was  the 
decision  of  the  committee  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Honey  was  in- 
cluded. The  honey  producers  were  di- 
vided ir  their  opinion  in  that  respect; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  turkey  pro- 
ducers But  the  majority  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  majority  of  those  who 
made  requests  in  that  connection, 
wanted  inclusion. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  willing  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  telegram  to  which  I  have 
referred? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
a  telegram  I  have  received  from  the 
honey  producers  of  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  stated,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  indicated 
that  my  statement  was  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  that  any  commodity 
groups  which  wished  to  be  included  un- 
der the  marketing  agreement  and  order 
section  of  the  bill  were  included. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  converse 
of  that — namely,  that  all  who  wish  to  be 
excluded  from  that  provision  of  the  bill 
were  excluded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  except  for  the 
few  as  to  which  the  testimony  was  di- 
vided. But  where  the  evidence  was  pre- 
dominantly against  inclusion — as  in  the 
case  of  cattle,  livestock,  poultry,  and 
other  basic  crops — they  were  not  in- 
cluded. The  Senator  from  Florida  at- 
tended all  the  hearings,  and  he  knows 
very  well  that  very  few  witnesses  who 
appeared  desired  to  have  livestock  in- 
cluded under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
So  I  beUeve  the  committee  did  a  very  fair 
job  in  listening  to  all  those  concerned — 
the  producers  of  cattle  and  all  sorts  of 
livestock.  And  after  we  concluded  the 
hearings,  we  sat  down  and  considered  the 
question  of  what  should  be  done:  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  remember  that,  under  my  own  mo- 
tion, when  I  found  that  the  testimony 
was  predominantly  against  the  inclusion 
of  livestock,  hogs,  and  poultry,  I  moved 
that  we  strike  from  the  bill  those  pro- 
visions of  the  original  bill  which  I  had 


introduced.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
also  knows  that  when  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  me,  I  stated  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  I  had  quite  a  few  reservations 
about  the  biU,  but  that  it  was  my  hope 
that  we  would  give  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  and  that  after  all  the 
evidence  was  received,  then  we  would  sit 
around  the  table  and  would  try  to  write 
a  bill  which  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  testimony  which  had  been  received. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  bear  wit- 
ness, for  the  Record,  to  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  ccxnmit- 
tee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  did  take 
exactly  the  point  of  view  he  has  stated 
just  now.  When  it  became  clearly  evi- 
dent that  the  witnesses  from  the  live- 
stock industry  and  practically  the  entire 
group  of  producers  in  the  country  wished 
to  be  excluded,  he  announced  that  he 
thought  they  should  be  excluded,  and 
that  he  would  support  their  excliosion — 
and  similar  action  was  taken  as  to  other 
commodity  groups. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  after  all 
hvestock  had  been  excluded,  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  evidently  a  large 
portion  of  the  producers  in  the  industry 
which  supplies  lamb  to  the  markets  of 
the  Nation  had  changed  their  minds, 
and  wished  to  be  included  in  the  bill, 
the  Senator,  with  the  greatest  fairness, 
permitted  that  section  of  the  bill  to  be 
reopened,  so  that  lamb  producers  could 
be  Riven  the  inclusion  in  the  bill  which 
apparently  they  desired.  In  fact,  I  know 
of  no  case  in  which,  when  it  was  clearly 
apparent  that  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers had  shown  their  preference  for 
either  exclusion  or  inclusion  in  the  mar- 
keting agreement  and  order  provisions 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
did  not  adhere  completely  and  positively 
to  their  preference. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  a  letter, 
which  was  written  by  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished friends  in  the  Congress,  stat- 
ing that  certain  industries  in  Florida  had 
profited  very  greatly  from  following  the 
marketing  agreement  and  order  proce- 
dure, which  we  have  followed  for  22 
years,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  that  we 
did  not  want  other  commodity  producers 
to  have  that  protection. 

I  wish  to  say  here,  for  the  Record — 
and  each  member  of  the  committee 
knows  this  Is  the  case — that  in  the  com- 
mittee my  position  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee — namely,  that  any  group 
or  any  commodity  which  wanted  to  have 
these  tools — as  to  marketing  agreements 
and  orders — made  available  to  them  or  to 
their  commodity,  had  my  support  for  the 
attainment  of  that  objective.  So  it 
would  be  entirely  impossible  for  me  to 
believe  that  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee failed  to  adopt  and  follow  the  same 
point  of  view.  Every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, without  one  exception,  was  try- 
ing to  ascertain  what  the  various  pro- 
ducer groups  throughout  the  Nation 
wanted,  and  then  to  give  those  groups 
what  they  wanted,  within  the  four 
comers  of  this  bill.  I  know  of  no  excep- 
tion to  that.    If  there  has  been  any  ex- 


ception to  it,  it  has  been  because  of  fail- 
ure of  some  commodity  groups  to  make 
their  wishes  known  to  the  committee. 

TTie  bill  as  now  drafted,  insofar  as 
the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  any  group 
of  producers  and  of  the  commodities 
which  they  produce  from  the  terms  of 
the  bill  that  refer  to  marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  desire  of  the  commodity 
group  affected;  and  there  is  no  excep- 
tion to  that  principle  and  the  applica- 
tion of  that  principle  throughout  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  certainly  cer- 
tify what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
stated.  I  express  the  hope  that  the  bill 
can  remain  as  is,  insofar  as  taking  out 
certain  commodities  is  concerned,  be- 
cause I  think  the  committee  as  a  whole 
tried  to  be  fair  and  to  present  a  bill 
here  in  keeping  with  what  the  hearings 
indicated. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  In  Ustening  to  the 
discussion  and  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  some  con- 
fusion arises  in  my  mind  over  what  pro- 
cedure was  used  to  determine  what  was 
the  majority  thinking  of  any  particular 
segment  of  the  agriculture  industry. 
How  was  it  determined  what  position 
was  desired  by  the  industry  affected? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  so  I 
may  give  at  least  my  reply? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield,  without  los- 
ing the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  reply  is,  first, 
that  we  had  long  public  hearings  here, 
well  publicized  in  the  press,  well  attended 
by  groups  of  producers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to 
the  other.  Second,  after  we  got  into 
the  discussion  of  the  record  made  at 
those  hearings,  we  allowed  groups  which 
felt  that  their  position  had  not  been 
made  correctly  known  to  the  committee 
to  give  us  their  views.  Not  stopping 
there,  after  we  had  made  decisions  as  to 
the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  com- 
modities, if  later  there  came  into  the 
committee  any  showing  from  a  voice 
that  sounded  to  us  Uke  the  representa- 
tive of  a  majority  of  an  industry,  we  re- 
flected that  showing  into  an  amended 
provision  of  the  bill.  Clear  up  to  the  last 
day  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
bUl,  we  allowed  for  additional  showing.s 
granting  an  exclusion  or  inclusion  of 
certain  commodities,  as  the  case  might 
be.  We  did  not  conduct  referendums. 
We  had  no  machinery  for  doing  that. 
But  I  think  we  had  appear  before  us,  in 
every  case  represented  by  exclusion  or 
inclusion  of  a  commodity,  great  groups 
representing  trade  associations  or  co- 
operative associations,  or  businesses, 
who  we  thought  spoke  with  sufficient 
authority  so  that  we  could  say,  "This  is 
the  voice  of  that  particular  industry." 
That  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  have  been  under 
considerable  pressure  from  the  honey 
and  dry  bean  producers  in  Idaho,  be- 
cause they  contend  they  wanted  exclu- 
sion from  the  provision  covering  mar- 
keting orders.    It  has  been  difficult  for 
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me  to  ascertain  whether  the  views  of 
the  growers  in  my  State  reflected  the 
majority  or  minority  viewpoint.  That 
point  wovild  rest  on  how  the  determina- 
tion was  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Honey  was  one  of 
the  commodities  which  was  first  ex- 
cluded, and  then,  when  strong  repre- 
sentations were  made,  was  included,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  coverage  of  the  bill 
which  provides  that  in  this  field  of  mar- 
keting agreements  and  orders,  the  Sec- 
retary must  proceed  through  the  small- 
est regions  which  he  thinks  can  give 
practical  effect  to  the  plan.  So  still 
there  is  no  machinery  which  would  per- 
mit a  large  group  within  that  honey 
producing  industry  to  be  included  within 
the  marketing  agreement  if  it  did  not 
wish  to  be  Included. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned dry  beans.  The  provision  relat- 
ing to  dry  beans  has  been  in  the  law  for 
a  long  time.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  any  marketing  agreement  used, 
but  it  is  in  the  law  now. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  had  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  views  of  the  honey 
producers  and  dry  bean  producers  in 
my  State  were  in  accord  with  the  ma- 
jority thinking  of  the  two  industries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Dry  beans  are  in- 
cluded already. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  They  wanted  to 
be  excluded  from  the  marketing  orders. 
Was  it  the  principal  view  that  the  exist- 
ing marketing  orders  should  be  con- 
tinued? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  there  was  no 
request  to  exclude  them,  that  was  done. 
We  did  exclude  soybeans,  which  were 
in  the  law.  We  wanted  to  put  oil-pro- 
ducing seeds,  such  as  cottonseed  and 
soybeans,  in  the  same  category.  Pro- 
ducers of  many  commodities  that  are 
included  in  the  law  now  have  never  used 
marketing  orders. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Soybeans  was  the  only 
commodity  eligible  for  marketing  orders 
which  was  excluded,  and  that  was  be- 
cause of  its  competitive  ix}sition  with 
other  oilseeds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Tobacco  also. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    And  tobacco. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  provision  was 
never  used  for  the  simple  reason  that 
tobacco  has  a  program  now.  Marketing 
orders  were  never  used.  If  producers 
asked  to  be  excluded,  they  were  excluded. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  committee  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  where  there 
was  a  voice  in  a  particular  group,  as  in 
honey,  from  which  we  got  telegrams  op- 
posing the  inclusion  of  honey  under 
marketing  orders,  and  telegrams  from 
another  large  State,  Iowa,  asking  to  be 
included,  and  it  appeared  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  producers  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity  desired  to  be  included 
as  eligible  for  marketing  orders,  and  not 
being  able  to  tell  whether  they  repre- 
sented a  majority  or  not,  we  gave  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  realizing  that 
before  marketing  orders  could  be  put 
into  effect,  they  actually  had  to  have  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  producers 


of  that  commodity.  That  requirement 
appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  safeguard. 

The  reason  why  I  voted  to  put  a  great 
many  commodities  on  the  marketing 
order  list  was  this:  I  do  not  expect  they 
will  all  have  marketing  orders.  I  do 
not  think  many  more  producers  of  com- 
modities than  now  use  them  will  be 
using  marketing  orders.  But  the  fact 
that  marketing  orders  can  bo  applied  for 
and  established,  if  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers want  them,  gives  them  better  bar- 
gaining power  in  the  marketplace  than 
would  be  true  if  they  did  not  have  the 
right  to  ask  for  a  marketing  order.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  verj^  important.  They 
are  a)X)Ut  in  the  same  position  as  a  manu- 
facturer. Perhaps  the  manufacturer  has 
no  union  in  his  plant,  but  the  fact  that 
his  workers  can  organize  a  union  is  an 
incentive  for  him  to  give  them  such  good 
treatment  that  they  do  not  organize  one. 
Therefore,  if  producers  of  any  com- 
modity are  receiving  fair  treatment  in 
the  marketplace,  the  inducement  to 
have  a  marketing  order  will  not  be  there, 
and  they  will  continue  to  do  business  just 
as  they  have  been  doing.  I  think  nearly 
all  of  them  will  continue  to  market  their 
commodities  in  the  same  way  they  have 
been.  But  if  they  believe  they  are  being 
mistreated,  then  they  can  ask  for  a 
marketing  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  has  been  a 
discussion  of  honey.  We  felt  that  since 
honeybees  were  included  in  the  law,  we 
ought  to  put  honey  in  the  bill  so  as  to 
bring  them  together. 

I  might  point  out  at  this  time  that 
marketing  order  authority  already  ex- 
ists for  apples  produced  in  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Oregon.  Tobacco  and  soy- 
beans would  be  removed  from  the  list 
of  commodities  for  which  marketing  or- 
ders are  authorized. 

The  bill  would  not  extend  marketing 
order  authority  to  any  additional  prod- 
ducts  of  agricultural  commodities,  unless 
such  product  is  itself  an  agricultural 
commodity.  Honey,  for  instance,  is  a 
product  of  the  agricultural  commodity, 
honeybees,  but  is  itself  an  agricultural 
commodity,  and  therefore  the  bill  would 
rwovide  authority  for  marketing  orders 
for  honey. 

In  excluding  certain  commodities  from 
the  authority  for  marketing  orders,  the 
committee  con.sidered  the  following 
facts:  The  basic  commodities,  except 
com.  are  subject  to  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  well  as  mandatory  price  sup- 
port. Corn  and  the  other  feed  grains  are 
subject  to  mandatory  price  support  and 
to  acreage  diversion  programs.  Sugar- 
cane and  sugarbeets  are  regulated  by  the 
Sugar  Act.  Wool  and  mohair  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954.  These  commodities  would  appear 
to  be  best  regulated  by  the  special  pro- 
grams provided  for  them.  Soybeans,  cot- 
tonseed, and  flaxseed  are  competitive 
with  each  other,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
with  feed  grains,  and  have  long  been 
subject  to  price  support.  Fruits  and  veg- 
etables for  canning  or  freezing  are  fre- 
quently produced  under  contract  and, 
with  certain  exceptions,  have  been  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  the  act  for  many 
years.    The  bill  therefore  extends  order 


authority  only  to  those  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  canning  and  freezing  for 
which  there  is  a  specific  demand,  namely 
cherries  and  cranberries.  The  produc- 
ers of  livestock,  other  than  lambs,  poul- 
try, other  than  turkeys,  eggs  and  apples, 
other  than  those  produced  in  certain 
States,  in  the  main,  felt  that  the  regula- 
tion provided  by  marketing  orders  would 
not  be  beneficial  to  their  industries  and 
they  were  therefore  excluded.  Many  of 
the  commodities  excluded  are  produced 
on  a  national  basis,  and  would  present 
.special  problems  for  marketing  order 
regulation  which  has  always  been  pro- 
vided on  an  area  basis. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  covered  the  point  I  had  in  mind. 
The  record  should  show  that  cranber- 
ries and  cherries  for  canning  were  ex- 
pressly included  within  the  bill.  The 
reason  is  that  the  representatives  of 
those  two  industries  asked  to  be  in- 
cluded. Cranberries  and  cherries  were 
included  under  the  exact  provisions  al- 
ready applicable  under  existing  law  to 
those  agricultural  commodities  which 
are  included  for  processing  purposes.  I 
believe  grapefruit  is  the  best  example. 
As  to  grapefruit  for  canning  or  proc- 
essing, there  is  required  not  only  the 
customary  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
producers,  but  also  the  approval  of  half 
or  more  of  the  processors  by  volume  or 
by  number.  A  provision  identical  to 
those  already  included  in  the  law  as  to 
grapefruit  for  processing  was  included 
as  to  these  two  new  industries,  cranber- 
ries and  cherries  for  canning,  which 
wished  this  protection  for  their  proc- 
essing activities. 

Mr.  ELLENDE21.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much.  The  next  paragraph 
covers  that. 

In  extending  marketing  order  author- 
ity to  cherries  and  cranberries  for  can- 
ning and  freezing,  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  similar  to  that  now  in  the  law 
for  grapefruit  for  canning  or  freezing. 
Under  this  provision  an  order  for  cher- 
ries or  cranberries  for  canning  or  freez- 
ing could  be  made  effective  only  if 
approved  by  processors  canning  or  freez- 
ing more  than  50  percent  of  the  com- 
modity canned  or  frozen  within  the  pro- 
duction area,  or  marketed  within  the 
marketing  area,  covered  by  the  order. 

In  addition  to  extending  authority  for 
marketing  orders  to  additional  commod- 
ities, subtitle  D  amends  the  above-par- 
ity regulation  provided  by  the  act  to 
prevent  termination  of  orders  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  marketing  season; 
changes  the  civU  penalty  provisions  to 
aid  enforcement;  permits  regulation  of 
groups  or  portions  of  commodities;  ex- 
tends research  and  development  author- 
ity to  milk  and  advertising  authority  to 
all  covered  commodities,  and  provides  for 
separate  producer  approval  of  research, 
development,  and  advertising  provisions 
of  an  order;  provides  that  the  cost  of 
such  research,  development,  and  adver- 
tising may  be  assessed  against  producers 
in  the  case  of  milk;  repeals  a  provision 
limiting  orders  for  commodities  other 
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tlian  milk  to  the  smallest  practicable 
area;  and  makes  it  clear  that  supple- 
mentary orders  may  be  issued  for  the 
same  commodity. 

It  is  important  to  pwint  out  that  any 
provisions  for  market  research,  develop- 
ment, or  advertising  contained  in  an 
order  must  be  voted  on  separately  from 
the  remainder  of  the  order.  In  other 
words,  producers  may  at  the  same  time 
vote  to  approve  a  market  order  and  to 
disapprove  a  program  for  research,  de- 
velopment, or  advertising.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind  the  market  order  would  be 
effective. 

WOOL 

Subtitle  E  of  title  I  extends  the  Wool 
Act  for  3  years,  through  March  31.  1965. 

The  wool  program  has  been  in  effect 
since  1954,  and  provides  for  incentive 
payments  to  domestic  producers.  These 
payments  are  based  on  the  percentage 
increase  over  the  national  average  price 
received  by  producers  for  wool  that  will 
bring  this  average  price  up  to  a  national 
average  incentive  level.  Using  a  per- 
centage method  to  set  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment rather  than  making  a  uniform  flat 
payment  per  potmd  of  wool  sold  encour- 
ages producers  to  do  a  good  job  of  mar- 
keting their  wool,  and  takes  into  ac- 
count the  relative  value  of  the  various 
grades  of  wool. 

During  each  of  the  years  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect,  the  national 
average  incentive  level  has  been  set  at 
62  cents.  In  setting  this  level,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  required  by  law 
to  take  into  consideration  prices  paid 
by  producers  and  other  cost  factors 
affecting  sheep  production.  He  is  guided 
also  by  the  amounts  remaining  from 
the  fimds  available  for  the  program, 
which  are  limited  to  an  amount  equal  to 
70  percent  of  the  duties  collected  on  im- 
ports of  wool  and  wool  manufactures 
since  January  1,  1953. 

TITLE      n AGBICtT-TUKAL      TftADE     DEVELOPMENT 

Title  n  Of  the  bill  would  amend  PubUc 
Law  480.  83d  Congress,  to — 

First.  Extend  both  titles  I  and  H 
of  Public  Law  480  for  3  years  through 
December  31,  1964. 

Second.  Provide  title  I  authority  of 
$4.5  billion  for  the  3  years,  1962  through 
1964.  with  a  limit  of  $2.5  billion  in  any 
one  year. 

Third.  Continue  the  present  limitation 
on  title  II  grants  of  300  million — plus 
any  amounts  carried  forward  from  the 
previous  year — applying  it  to  programs 
undertaken  rather  than  expenditures. 

Fourth.  Expand  the  purposes  of  title 
IV  so  that  it  would  not  be  restricted  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  or  to  the  sale 
of  commodities  for  consumption  in  the 
purchasing  country. 

Fifth.  Remove  the  requirement  that 
payments  for  commodities  under  title  IV 
be  in  "approximately  equal  annual 
amounts." 

Sixth.  Place  in  the  President  rather 
than  the  Secretary  the  negotiation  of 
agreements  with  other  exporting  nations 
for  participation  in  the  title  IV  program. 

Seventh.  Extend  to  title  IV  the  policy 
requirements  of  tiUe  I  with  respect  to 
reasonable    precautions     to    safeguard 
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usual  marketings,  ai^ropriate  steps  to 
assure  maximum  use  of  private  trade 
channels,  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  a  continuous  market  demand 
abroad  for  agricultural  commodities, 
and  the  prevention  of  resale  or  trans- 
shipment of  commodities  without  Presi- 
dential approval. 

Elighth.  Redefine  "surplus  agricultural 
commodity"  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
commodity  must  be  surplus  at  the  time 
of  exixjrtation  or  donation; 

Ninth,  Require  exchange  rates  appli- 
cable to  title  I  sales  to  be  as  favorable  as 
those  at  which  U.S.  agencies  can  buy 
foreign  currencies. 

Tenth.  Permit  contributions  and  pro- 
ceeds from  market  development  exhibi- 
tions to  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tions charged  with  the  cost  of  space, 
products,  and  materials  for  such  exhibi- 
tions. 

Eleventh.  Permit  interest  and  repay- 
ments on  foreign  currency  loans  to  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  are  au- 
thorized for  title  I  sales  proceeds. 

Twelfth.  Permit  the  allocation  of  for- 
eign currencies  for  use  for  scientific  ac- 
tivities, educational  activities,  and  audio- 
visual materials  without  appropriation 
under  appropriate  provisions  of  the  act 
other  than  sections  104  (k) ,  (p) ,  and  (r) . 

SUICMART    OF    PUBLIC    LAW    480    OPEKATIOirs 

For  the  past  7  years.  Public  Law  480 
has  provided  for  several  constructive 
means  of  utilizing  surplus  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  particular  emphasis  on  op- 
erations overseas.  Title  I,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies,  has 
been  the  largest  program,  with  exports 
largely  directed  to  underdevelojsed  coun- 
tries and  distributed  through  the  use  of 
private  trade  channels  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  importing  countries.  In 
addition  to  moving  a  large  volume  of 
commodities  to  expand  consimiption  in 
food-deficit  areas,  title  I  provides  for 
impKjrtant  uses  of  the  foreign  currency 
sales  proceeds.  These  proceeds  have 
been  used  to  accelerate  economic  devel- 
opment in  emerging  countries  and  to 
finance  U.S.  agency  programs. 

TITLE    I    or   PUBLIC    LAW    480 

The  total  authorization  under  title  I 
of  the  program  through  December  31, 
1961,  is  $11.25  billion,  of  which  agree- 
ments through  June  30,  1961,  committed 
$9.5  billion. 

The  main  recipients  have  been  India, 
Pakistan,  Spain,  Poland,  Brazil,  and 
Turkey,  where  there  are  large  opportu- 
nities to  increase  the  consumption  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities.  Agreements 
have  been  entered  into  with  39  countries, 
with  particular  emphasis  in  the  Middle 
East  and  F^r  East  with  increasing  opera- 
tions in  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

Public  Law  480  has  contributed  greatly 
to  increasing  exports  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities.  In  the  past  year,  for 
example,  a  record  665  million  bushels  of 
wheat  was  exported  from  the  United 
States,  of  which  424  million  bushels,  or 
65  percent,  resulted  from  PubUc  Law  480 
programs.  During  the  past  year.  PuWic 
Law  480  exports  of  rice  totaled  14.5  mil- 


hon  bags,  or  67  percent,  of  total  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  rice.  Exports  of  soybean  oil  and 
cottonseed  oil  totaled  about  650  million 
pounds  during  the  past  year,  or  about  50 
percent  of  total  U.S.  exports  of  these  oils. 

In  terms  of  value.  U.S.  exports  set  an 
all-time  record  of  $4.9  billion  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  of  which 
nearly  $1.4  billion,  or  28  percent,  resulted 
from  Public  Law  480  programs 

A  significant  adjunct  of  the  program 
is  the  use  of  the  foreign  currency  sales 
proceeds.  In  keeping  with  U.S.  overall 
policy  to  help  underdeveloped  countries, 
the  greater  part  of  the  currencies  is  be- 
ing set  aside  for  economic  development 
projects  in  these  countries.  Of  the  $6.6 
billion  in  foreign  currencies  which  will 
be  generated  from  title  I  agreements 
through  June  30,  1961,  about  45  percent 
is  reserved  for  loans  for  economic  de- 
velopment, 17  percent  as  grants  for  eco- 
nomic development,  and  6  percent  is 
used  for  military  assistance  to  such 
countries  as  Korea,  Pakistan,  Turkey, 
and  China — Taiwan. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  uses  of  cur- 
rencies, an  important  program  is  that 
which  uses  foreign  currencies  to  finance 
the  development  and  expansion  of  mar- 
kets abroad  for  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  program  is  operated  through 
cooperative  agreements  with  U.S.  trade 
and  agriculture  groups  and  covers  vir- 
tually all  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
available  for  export.  Nearly  $100  million 
in  foreign  currencies  has  been  allocated 
for  this  purpose,  of  which  about  $80  mil- 
lion has  been  transferred  to  Department 
of  Agriculture  accounts  for  use  in  its 
various  projects  and  to  finance  trade  fair 
exhibits  all  over  the  world. 

The  major  U.S.  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies is  to  pay  U.S.  obligations  abroad 
such  as  Embassy,  USIA,  and  military 
base  construction  expenses.  Nearly  $700 
million  has  been  allocated  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  which  $600  million  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  and  about 
$350  million  has  already  been  disbursed. 
Currencies  apf  also  used  to  fhiance  in- 
ternational educational  exchange  pro- 
grams, American -sponsored  schools  and 
binational  centers,  scientific  activities, 
and  housing  for  the  dependents  of  mili- 
tary personnel. 

In  total,  about  $4.8  billion  in  foreign 
currencies  had  been  collected  as  of 
March  31,  1961,  of  which  $2.1  billion  had 
been  disbursed  under  all  programs. 

To  assure  that  the  foreign  currencies 
obtained  under  title  I  sales  represent  the 
fair  value  of  the  commodity,  the  bill 
would  amend  the  law  to  require  the 
United  States,  in  negotiating  agreements 
with  the  foreign  governments,  to  obtain 
rates  of  exchange  which  are  not  less  fa- 
vorable than  the  rates  at  which  UJ5.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  can  buy  currencies 
from  the  U.S.  disbursing  ofHce  in  the 
country.  This  amendment  will  require 
the  Department  to  obtain  an  exchange 
rate  in  title  I,  Public  L*w  480  agree- 
ments that  is  equal  to  the  free  market 
rate  of  the  importing  government. 
There  have  been  a  mmiber  of  instances 
in  which  the  exchange  rate  agreed  upon 
between  the  United  States  and  the  for- 
eign country  has  been  substantially  less 
than  the  free  market  rate.    This  means 
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that  the  United  States  has  been  collect- 
ing fewer  units  of  foreign  currencies  un- 
der these  agre«nents  as  compared  with 
the  rate  used  by  the  Treasury  when  sell- 
ing currencies  to  U.S.  agencies.  The 
amendment  will  eliminate  substantial 
losses  suffered  by  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  unrealistic  rates  of  exchange  in 
title  I  agreements. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  committee,  in  the 
last  report  that  I  made  on  my  ventures 
abroad,  that  in  transactions  with  four 


countries  involving  sales  of  about  $1,- 
500,000,000,  because  of  the  difference  in 
exchange  rates — which  is  a  situation  we 
are  trying  to  correct  In  the  pending 
bill — in  addition  to  the  losses  our  coun- 
try sustained  in  the  sale  of  these  com- 
modities at  world  prices,  we  lost  about 
$625  million  because  of  losses  m  ex- 
change rates.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
in  Poland,  we  sold  at  the  rate  of  24  zlotys 
to  a  dollar.  However,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  could  buy  this  money  from 


the  Treasury  at  55  to  1.  It  is  such  things 
as  that  which  the  committee  was  de- 
sirous of  correcting. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  a  little  table 
which  demonstrates  the  necessity  for 
this  provision  of  the  bill.  It  is  printed 
on  page  21  of  the  report  made  by  me  to 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


rnreported  losses  on  1 1  Public  Law  .',S0  salts  due  to  unrealistic  exchange  rates 


Country  and  currency 


AgTwment 
date 


Collection  ctcliancf 
rati ,  forticii  cur- 
rency to  $1 


Markf'l  rate 
forii»;ii  ciirniuy 
to  Jl  at  thf  tlmo 


Poland  (iloty). 


Spain  (peseta) 

Turkey  (lira) 

Yugoslavia  (dinar). 


Total 

Approximate  loss. 


June 

Feb. 

June 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Dec. 


7,  1M7 

15,  1968 

10,  1959 

27,  1958 

13,  1969 

12, 1966 

12, 196« 

5,  195,') 

3,1966 

3,1958 

22,1968 


24  Ui  $1 

24  to  $1 

24  U)  S 

42  to  $1 

49.721  to  $1. 
2.8Z'^2  to  $1. 
4.0321  to  $1. 
3()0  U)  »1.  .. 
475  tO$I-  .. 
475  to  $1  . . . 
525  to  $1     .. 


66t<J$l  --- 
55  to  $1.  .. 
5.5  to  II.  .. 
57.40  to  $1. 
62..'«)lo  $1. 
9.37  to  $1  . 
9.39  to  Jl  . 
600  to  $1  .. 
600  to  $1... 
600  to  $1 . . . 
600  to  $1... 


Marki'l  rate  as 
of  June  30,  1960 


Total  collection.*!  to  date 


!A  to  $1.  .. 
55  loll.-.. 
55  toll... 

69.85  to  11. 

59.86  to  11. 

9  to  11 

eto  11 

750  to  11... 
7.'*  to  IK.. 
7.V)  to  II... 
760  toll... 


Units  of  foreign 
currency 


1  .'W. 
1.W2, 
l.^MVl. 
4, 4.39. 
4,  2.M. 
4J. 

3fi.  im. 

.vi.  yi2. 

:K1,  H36. 
49.  962, 


745.  428  80 
159,  ti65.  Iti 
(Vtfi.  8H4  56 
171,228  .>i2 
3117.  <i33.  8;i 
DW.UXiAfJ 
4M1,  '^TCV  V1 
7:VJ.  lAA)  (HI 

:.■,;),  Ill  H,  I  HI 
~:a.  5r.<.i  iki 

78,1.  707.  (10 


U..«.  dollar 
equivalent 


6.3,  947, 
70,606. 
77,  693, 
laS,  694, 
8,5,563, 
1,5,082, 
,58.  643. 

r20.:«2, 

107,  184, 
6.3,  2.35. 
89.  452, 


726.  2f) 
652.71 
620.  19 
553.  10 
445.  .V5 
480.21 
9*u  24 
442.04 
74;i.  iC 
228.26 
925.02 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
at  market 

rate  of 
exchange 


857,  327.  783.  .54 


146.546.872 
161,577,744 
178,047.879 
1,50.  614.  7:« 
107.  210.  21*1 

,50.  (r2.5.  500 
136.  .570.  71 II I 
240.  644.  884 
13,5,391.2.54 

79,  876.  077 
102,231.914 


1.488,737 
631, fW 


762 
979 


TTTLK    n    or    PTTBLIC    LAW    480 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  title 
n  has  been  important  in  meeting  quickly 
food  needs  of  victims  of  disasters  such  as 
earthquake,  flood,  and  drought.  Under 
legislation  permitting  the  use  of  surplus 
commodities  to  promote  economic  de- 
velc^ment,  the  program  has  expanded 
substantially  during  the  past  year. 

The  total  title  II  authorization  through 
December  31,  1961,  is  $1.4  billion,  of 
which  nearly  $950  million  had  been  com- 
mitted through  June  30,  1961.  This 
amount  includes  about  $750  million  in 
commodities  and  the  remainder  in  ocean 
transportation  costs  both  for  title  II 
shipments  and  for  title  HI  foreign 
donations. 

Dinring  the  past  year  disaster  relief 
programs  totaled  about  $100  million  with 
most  of  this  being  used  in  Africa  and  the 
Near  East  where  drought  has  brought 
about  large  food  needs. 

The  economic  development  programs, 
which  have  become  increasingly  im- 
portant, involve  the  use  of  commodities 
to  assist  underemployed  and  underfed 
people  working  on  development  projects 
requiring  large  amounts  of  labor.  About 
$140  million  was  used  for  these  during 
the  past  year.  Programs  include  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  projects,  feeder  roads, 
the  clearing  of  land,  and  similar  projects 
which  require  a  large  amount  of  labor. 
These  programs  have  been  particularly 
significant  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco. 

TTTIJE    ta — FOaZIGN    DONATIONS 

The  title  in  foreign  donation  pro- 
gram distributes  CCC  commodities  to 
needy  persons  through  U.S.  voluntary  re- 
lief agencies  and  intergovernmental  or- 
ganizations. During  the  past  7  years, 
this  people-to-people  program  has  dis- 
tributed more  than  11  billion  pounds  of 
commodities  at  a  CCC  cost  of  about  $1.6 
billion,  with  the  greatest  volume  being  in 
flour,  nonfat  dry  milk,  rice,  corruneal, 
and  dairy  products.    The  program  has 


distributed  commodities  in  more  than 
100  countries  with  a  relatively  even  dis- 
tribution  among   the  continents. 

TITLE     III BARTER 

The  barter  program  is  an  important 
means  of  moving  CCC  commodities  in 
exchange  for  strategic  and  other  mate- 
rials produced  abroad. 

The  program  reached  its  maximum 
volume  in  fiscal  year  1956  when  barter 
contracts  were  negotiated  for  more  than 
$300  million  worth  of  commodities.  The 
total  value  of  barter  contracts  under- 
taken under  Public  Law  480  is  $1.4 
billion. 

The  value  of  barter  exports  during  the 
past  3  years  has  averaged  about  $150 
million. 

TITLE    IV 

No  exports  have  yet  resulted  from  the 
title  IV  program,  enacted  in  1959,  to  pro- 
mote dollar  sales  through  long-term 
dollar  agreements.  The  program  au- 
thorizes agreements  with  friendly  gov- 
errunents  for  commodity  deliveries  up  to 
10  years  with  dollar  payment,  with  in- 
terest, to  be  paid  up  to  periods  of  20 
years.  Interest  to  be  charged  under 
these  agreements  cannot  exceed  that 
which  is  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  program  is  expected  to  be  im- 
portant in  two  ways:  First,  to  provide  a 
source  of  supply,  as  well  as  financial  as- 
sistance, to  developing  countries  during 
periods  of  economic  development;  sec- 
ond, it  should  provide  an  additional 
means  to  expand  U.S.  dollar  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  by  supple- 
menting short-term  credit  now  available 
through  U.S.  programs  or  commercial 
institutions. 

TTTLE    in — AGRICULTURAL    CREDIT 

Title  in  of  the  bill,  to  be  known  as  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961,  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, a  consolidation  and  modernization 
of   the   Secretary's   authority   to   make 


available  to  eligible  farmers  who  cannot 
obtain  credit  elsewhere  direct  and  in- 
sured loans  necessary  to  finance  their 
acquisition,  improvement,  and  operation 
of  farms.  This  title  would  be  a  replace- 
ment of  and  a  substitute  for  titles  I,  II, 
and  rv  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  the  act  of  August  28.  1937. 
known  as  the  Water  Facilities  Act,  and 
Public  Law  38  of  the  81st  Congress, 
which  constitutes  the  basic  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  make  disaster  loans. 

The  existence  of  several  diCferent  lend- 
ing authorities,  each  with  its  own  eligi- 
bility and  security  requirements,  with 
different  limitations  as  to  terms  and 
amounts,  and  with  some  overlapping  of 
loan  purposes,  has  made  it  difficult  to 
develop  successfully  a  credit  program 
which  will  take  into  account  the  entire 
financing  needs  of  an  applicant  to  sup- 
port his  farming  operations. 

This  title  simply  consolidates  and 
brings  up  to  date  the  several  authori- 
ties now  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  real  estate, 
operating,  emergency,  and  water  facili- 
ties loans. 

Title  HI  has  four  subtitles,  namely 
"<A)  Real  Estate  Loans,"  including  wa- 
ter facilities  loans;  "(B)  Operating 
Loans";  "(C)  Emergency  Loans';  and 
"(D)  Administrative  Provisions," 

SUBTTTLK     A — REAL     ESTATE     LOANS     AND     WATER 
FACILITIES  LOANS 

Under  subtitle  A  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  make  or  insure  loans 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to 
finance  their  actual  needs,  at  reasonable 
rates  and  term.s,  taking  into  considera- 
tion private  and  cooperative  rates  pre- 
vailing in  their  communities  for  loans 
for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time. 

Real  estate  loans  would  have  a  maxi- 
mum repayment  period  of  not  more  than 
40  years  at  an  interest  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  percent. 
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To  be  eli«»ble  for  real  estate  loans 
under  this  section,  the  appUeaxit  must  be 
or  become  the  ownar-op«-ator  of  not 
larger  than  a  family  farm,  have  a  farm 
back^ound  and  either  traimnff  u:  ex- 
perience sufficient  to  proTide  reasonable 
prospects  of  success,  and  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  This  enlarges  aome- 
what  the  existing  authority  for  loans  on 
farms  of  less  than  family  siae,  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  owner  of  a  small  farm 
to  add  to  his  unit  as  additional  land  is 
available  for  purchase.  Existing  law  re- 
quires that  the  farm  be  a  full  family- 
size  farm  at  the  time  of  any  land  acqui- 
sition loan.  However,  it  is  not  intended 
to  make  credit  available  to  nonfarmers 
for  the  acquisition  of  subsistence  units. 

Real  estate  loans  under  this  subtitle 
would  be  made  for  the  acquisition  and 
improvement  of  farms  and  for  refinanc- 
ing existing  Indebtedness.  The  general 
effect  of  the  proposed  language  would  be 
to  make  available  to  an  eligible  farmer 
assistance  for  any  legitimate  agricul- 
tural purpose  which  would  normally  be 
secured  by  long-term  financing. 

Loans  would  also  be  authorized  to  any 
farmowner  or  farm  tenant  without  re- 
gard to  citizenship,  size,  or  background, 
for  the  purpose  of  land  and  water  de- 
velopment, use,  and  conservation,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  overall  eligibility 
requirement  that  the  applicant  is  unable 
to  secure  his  credit  elsewhere.  This 
would  represent  no  change  from  the 
present  eligibility  requirements  for  such 
loans  under  the  Water  Facilities  Act. 

Real  estate  loans  would  be  prohibited 
in  amounts  which  would  cause  the  un- 
paid indebtedness  against  the  farm  or 
other  security  to  exceed  the  normal  value 
thereof.  Such  loans  would  also  be  lim- 
ited to  amounts  not  to  exceed  the 
amounts  certified  by  the  county  com- 
mittee. In  determining  normal  value, 
the  Wll  requires  the  consideration  of 
normal  agricultural  value  and  normal 
market  value  of  the  farm.  Both  direct 
and  insured  real  estate  loans  could  be 
made  at  100  percent  of  the  normal  value 
of  the  security  property.  At  the  present 
time  direct  loans  under  title  I  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  may  be  made  for 
100  percent  of  the  value,  while  insured 
loans  are  limited  to  90  percent  of  the 
value.  These  limits  should  be  uniform, 
and  the  bill  so  provides. 

Under  subtitle  A.  loans  would  also  be 
authorized  to  nonprofit  associations  and 
public  or  quasi-public  agencies  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  and  applying 
soil  conservation  practices,  for  the  con- 
servation, development,  use,  and  control 
of  water,  and  the  installation  or  im- 
provement of  drainage  facilities.  Such 
loans  are  currently  authorized  by  the 
Water  Facilities  Act.  but  the  Water  Fa- 
cilities Act  requires  the  benefits  of  such 
loans  to  be  on  farms.  By  interpretation, 
loans  to  associations  cannot  now  be 
made  unless  a  major  part  of  the  use  of 
the  facility  is  to  be  by  farmers.  This 
section  would  broaden  the  utility  of  this 
authority  somewhat  by  authorizing  loans 
to  associations  serving  farmers,  ranchers, 
farm  tenants,  and  other  rural  residents. 
This  provision  authorizes  the  very  ef- 
fective program  of  financing  the  installa- 
tion and  development  of  domestic  water 


supplies  serving  fanners  tmd  others  in 
rural  eommunitiea  By  Including  serv- 
ice to  other  rural  residents,  the  cost  per 
us^  is  reduced  and  the  loans  are  more 
sec\ire  In  additioti  to  the  community  ben- 
efits of  a  safe  and  adequate  supply  of 
running  household  water. 

Under  existing  law,  loans  to  such  asso- 
ciations are  limited  to  $250,000.  The  bill 
would  increase  this  Umlt  to  $1  million. 
The  committee  understands  that  there 
are  areas  where  several  rural  settlements 
can  more  economically  combine  their  ef- 
forts to  establish  an  adequate  water 
source  by  developing  a  common  reservoir 
and  pipeline  at  a  cost  to  the  users  con- 
siderably below  the  cost  attendant  to 
independent  facilities  serving  each  com- 
munity. The  aggregate  cost  would  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  in  the  present  law. 
In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
maximum  utilization  of  available  water 
reservoir  sites  and  water  supplies,  the 
committee  feels  that  the  proposed 
limitation  is  justifiable. 


8UBTITLK   B- 


3PKRATING   LOANS 


Sc«ne  of  the  purposes  for  which  op- 
erating loans  may  be  made  are  the  pur- 
chase of  livestock,  seed,  feed,  fertilizer, 
farm  equipment,  and  supplies. 

The  eligibility  requirements  for  oper- 
ating loans  are  tl»e  same  as  for  real 
estatte.  except  for  the  requirement  of 
ownership. 

The  bill  provides  a  maximum  out- 
standing indebtedness  limitation  for  op- 
erating loans  under  this  section  and 
prior  indebtedness  imder  the  Biuikhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  not  to  exceed 
$40,000,  with  a  proviso  that  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  aggregate  funds 
available  for  such  loans  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  loans  which  would 
create  or  increase  the  indebtedness  of 
the  borrower  above  $15,000.  The  pres- 
ent comparable  limitation  is  a  $20,000 
indebtedness  limit,  with  not  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  funds  available  to  be 
used  in  making  loans  which  would  cre- 
ate indebtedness  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

The  necessity  of  providing  high -cost 
machinery  and  equipment,  the  contin- 
ued increase  in  the  cost  of  things  farm- 
ers have  to  buy,  and  the  necessity  of 
larger  capital  resources,  including  a 
greater  nimiber  of  productive  units  now 
necessary  to  make  the  family  farm  op- 
eration efficient,  reqmre  Isu^er  sums  to 
finance  these  operations. 

The  interest  rate  on  operating  loans 
would  be  not  to  exceed  5  percent,  as  It 
is  under  existing  authority.  While  op- 
erating loans  would  be  repayable  in  not 
more  than  7  years,  authority  Is  granted 
for  a  renewal  of  such  loans  for  not  more 
thsm  an  additional  5  years.  This  pro- 
vision compares  with  the  existing  provi- 
sion for  repayment  within  7  years  and 
the  limited  3 -year  renewal  authority 
found  in  section  21(d)  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  The  proposal 
Is  prompted  by  the  high  capital  operat- 
ing cost  of  modern  farming  and  the 
need  of  borrowers  eligibie  for  tJiIs  type 
of  credit  for  a  source  of  intermediate 
term  credit,  especially  for  those  borrow- 
ers establishing  dairy  or  livestock  oper- 
ations and  whose  farm  equipment  pur- 
chase costs  should  be  extended,  for  the 
fun  useful  life  of  the  equipment. 


■  DBXTIUC   K — ClCBfiSHCY    LOAHS 

The  bill  propaaes  tliat  emn-gency 
loans  would  be  available  whenever  the 
Secretary  finds  that  tliere  exists  a  need 
for  credit  not  availatoie  troBa  private, 
cooperative,  or  other  responsibie  sonrces 
due  to  the  occurrence  at  a  natural  dis- 
aster. A  similar  finding  by  the  Secre- 
tary Is  now  required  before  onergency 
loans  can  be  made  under  Public  Law  38, 
81st  Congress.  That  act  also  suithorizes. 
In  areas  determined  by  the  President 
under  Public  Law  875,  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  that  an  economic 
emergency  exists  in  cormection  with  the 
major  disaster  which  occasioned  the 
Presidential  declaration.  Actually,  the 
catastrophe  which  might  prompt  a  Pres- 
idential determination  would  always 
justify  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
based  on  a  production  disaster.  For 
these  reasons  the  committee  believed 
that  a  continuation  of  the  economic  dis- 
aster provision  is  imnecessary.  While 
specific  legislation  has  in  the  past 
authorized  emergency  loans  because  of 
peculiar  economic  situations  affecting 
producers,  such  as  those  which  have  pre- 
vailed at  times  In  the  production  of  furs, 
apples,  potatoes,  and  livestock,  the  com- 
mittee vrould  prefer  to  deal  with  such 
situations  as  they  develop.  It  also  ap- 
pears to  the  committee  that  the  author- 
ity for  ."special  livestock  loans  which  the 
Senate  recently  voted  to  extend  for  the 
balance  of  this  year  should  either  be 
limited  to  producers  in  a  prodtictlon  dis- 
aster area,  or,  if  a  widespread  critical 
economic  situation  outside  of  disaster 
areas  should  develop  In  the  livestock 
production  Industry,  then  emergency 
loans  for  that  purpose  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  as  a  separate 
matter. 

Under  the  bill,  emergency  loans  would 
be  made  available  to  any  farmer  or 
rancher  in  the  designated  area.  Includ- 
ing corporations  and  partnerships  pri- 
marily engaged  In  farming,  if  they  have 
reasonable  prospects  of  continuing  farm- 
ing operations  and  are  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  credit  elsewhere  on  the 
same  standards  as  applied  for  real  estate 
and  regular  operating  loans. 

The  bill  contains  no  dollar  limit  on 
the  amount  of  emergency  loans,  other 
than  an  amount  which  may  be  certified 
by  the  county  committee.  While  the 
county  committee  certification  is  not  re- 
quired by  existing  law.  It  has  been  re- 
quired by  regulation  in  the  past,  and 
there  Is  no  present  monetary  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  emergency  loans. 

Emergency  loans  would  all  be  made  at 
an  Interest  rate  of  not  to  exceed  3  per- 
cent under  the  bill. 

SUBTITLa     D ADMINISTRATIVE     PBOVISIONS 

Subtitle  D  includes  provisions  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  credit  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  A  full  explanation  of 
these  provisions  may  be  found  in  the 
conunittee  report. 

TTTLB   IV COOPBHATIVES  AND  THK    CHEAT   PLAINS 

PROGRAM 

Section  40Ha)  of  title  IV  restates  the 
national  policy  with  respect  to  coopera- 
tives. This  does  not  amend,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  present  statute.  It  is  m- 
tended  merely  to  consolidate  into  one 
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statement  and  reafiOrm  a  broad  national 
policy,  variously  expressed  over  some  50 
years,  in  four  basic  statutes  and  other 
related  legislation  that  Congress  favors 
aiding  and  encouraging  farmer  coopera- 
tives as  an  effective  means  through  which 
farmers  can  meet  many  of  their  produc- 
tion, marketing,  and  farm  business  serv- 
ice needs. 

Section  401(b)  of  title  IV  clarifies  and 
afiBrms  the  right  of  farmer  cooperatives 
to  act  jointly  in  a  federation  of  such  co- 
operative associations,  or  through  agen- 
cies in  common,  in  performing  those 
acts  which  farmers  acting  together  in 
one  such  association  may  lawfully  per- 
form. 

Section  401(b)  would  be  applicable  not 
only  to  marketing  cooperatives,  but  also 
to  cooperatives  purchasing  farm  supplies 
and  cooperatives  rendering  farm  busi- 
ness services,  since  the  definition  of  a 
"cooperative  association"  contained  in 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929. 
as  amended,  covers  all  three  types  of 
cooperatives. 

Section  401(c)  reaflElrms  and  clarifies 
the  original  intent  of  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead  Act  regarding  the  exclusive  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
over  the  right  of  farmer  cooperatives 
coming  within  the  scope  of  that  act  to 
acquire  the  assets  of.  or  merge  or  consoli- 
date with,  other  such  farmer  coopera- 
tives or  any  noncooperative  business 
firm  in  the  same  or  a  related  line  of 
commerce.  If  such  transactions  should 
restrain  trade  to  the  extent  of  causing 
an  undue  enhancement  in  the  price  of 
any  agricultural  commodity,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  section  2  of 
the  Capper -Volstead  Act  and  the  bill 
could  require  divestitm-e  of  the  acquired 
assets  or  the  interests  acquired  through 
the  merger  or  consolidation.  Section 
401(c)  does  not  affect  any  other  action 
which  violates  the  antitrust  laws.  In 
other  words,  the  mere  acquisition,  merg- 
er, or  consolidation  wUl  not  be  subject 
to  the  test  contained  in  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  or  to  the  Sherman  Act 
prohibitions. 

When  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  was 
enacted  in  1922,  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  enacted  in  1914,  banned  only  certain 
limited  mergers  or  consolidations  of 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Although  the  original  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  did  not  specifically  mention 
mergers  or  consolidations,  it  did  author- 
ize farmer  cooperatives  to  make  the  nec- 
cessary  contracts  and  agreements  to 
effect  their  purposes  of  collectively 
processing,  preparing  for  market,  han- 
dling, and  marketing  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  agricultural  products 
of  producers  of  such  products.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  generally  thought  that  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  gave  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
acqu^tions,  mergers,  or  consolidations 
involving  farmer  cooperatives,  and  that 
such  transactions  would  not  be  subject 
to  challenge  by  the  Depsirtment  of  Jus- 
tice or  give  rise  to  liability  to  third 
parties  under  the  antitrust  laws  if  they 
did  not  involve  some  other  collateral  ac- 
tion which  violated  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  make 
it  clear  that  the  acquisition  by  one  co- 
operative— coming  within  the  scope  of 


the  Capper-Volstead  Act — of  the  assets 
of  another  such  cooperative  or  any  non- 
cooperative  business  firm  in  the  same  line 
of  commerce  or' the  merger  or  consolida- 
tion of  such  a  cooperative  with  another 
cooperative  or  other  business  firm  would 
be  legal  if  it  did  not  result  in  an  undue 
enhancement  of  price.  It  would  vest 
in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  determine  the  issue  and. 
if  necessary,  to  order  divestiture.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  would  not  deprive 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  any  juris- 
diction which  it  now  has  to  move  against 
activities  of  any  cooperative,  other  than 
the  act  of  acquisition,  merger,  or  con- 
solidation, which  are  otherwise  in  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  This  subsec- 
tion would  apply  only  to  marketing 
cooperatives. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  this  section  of 
the  bill,  relative  to  the  merger  of  farmer 
cooperatives,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  whole  bill. 

It  has  been  most  unfortunate  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  seems  particularly 
alert  to  the  activities  of  farmer  coopera- 
tives. Prosecutions  which  have  taken 
place  have.  I  believe,  usually  been,  not 
because  farmer  cooperatives  have  raised 
prices,  but  because  the  cooperatives  have 
reduced  prices  and  have  narrowed  the 
spread  between  the  prices  to  producers 
and  the  prices  to  consumers. 

I  had  hoped  that  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice would  take  a  different  view  of  this 
situation.  But  apparently  our  farm 
people  are  all  right  so  long  as  they  stick 
to  little  cooperatives  that  cannot  chal- 
lenge the  efforts  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions to  dominate  the  markets.  Yet 
every  day  we  read  about  billion-doilar 
corporations  which  have  acquired  other 
industries  and  businesses,  either  within 
or  without  their  own  lines  of  activity. 

I  think  Congress  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  farmer-  cooperatives  are  the 
salvation  of  the  producers  of  many 
kinds  of  commodities.  In  fact,  the  bit- 
terest attacks  made  on  farmer  coopera- 
tives are  made  by  the  same  persons  who 
constantly  are  attacking  concentrations 
of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
are  fearing  that  some  day  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  is  going  to  expropriate  or 
rim  their  businesses.  But  in  attacking 
farmer  cooperatives,  they  are  doing  the 
most  to  bring  about  the  very  thing  they 
fear  the  most,  because  farmer  coopera- 
tives stand  between  proprietary  interests 
and  preemption  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  wish'  they  would  wake  up  and 
realize  that  fact,  instead  of  exerting 
their  efforts  against  farmer  cooperatives, 
which  are  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  continue  as  free  and  independent 
businesses. 

Further  than  that.  I  point  out  once 
more  that  the  farmer  cooperative  gets 
into  trouble  when  it  undertakes  to  re- 
duce the  cost  to  the  consumer  and  in- 
crease the  price  to  the  farmer. 

GREAT  PLAINS    PROGRAM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 402  of  title  rv  makes  December  31, 


1971,  the  final  date  for  entering  into  con- 
tracts under  the  Great  Plains  program, 
rather  than  the  final  date  such  contracts 
may  remain  in  effect. 

Contracts  may  be  entered  into  for 
periods  of  up  to  10  years. 

Under  this  program  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  aid  landowners  and  op- 
erators within  the  Great  Plains  area  to 
achieve  a  more  stable  agricultural  pro- 
duction, protect  the  lands  of  the  area 
from  damage  arising  from  erosion,  de- 
velop farming  and  ranching  practices 
more  adequate  to  cope  with  the  hazards 
of  climate  which  characterize  the  area. 
and  generally  stabilize  the  economy  of 
the  region. 

The  act  applies  to  farms  and  ranches 
in  counties  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  susceptible  to  serious  wind  erosion  in 
the  States  of  Colorado.  Kansas.  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma.  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and 
Wyoming.  A  total  of  361  counties  has 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary  for 
participation  in  the  program.  Within 
the  designated  area  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  contracts  of  not  to 
exceed  10  years  with  agricultural  pro- 
ducers for  the  gradual  adoption  in  an 
orderly  manner  of  changes  in  their 
cropping  systems  and  land  use  which 
are  needed  to  conserve  the  soil  and  water 
resources  of  their  farms  and  the  area 
generally. 

Each  contract  is  based  upon  a  plan 
of  farming  operations  and  a  schedule 
of  proposed  changes  in  cropping  sys- 
tems and  land  use  designed  to  bring  into 
operation  desirable  conservation  prac- 
tices and  adapt  the  farming  operations 
to  a  system  best  designed  to  protect  the 
farm  or  ranch  from  erosion  and  dete- 
rioration by  natural  causes.  In  the 
contract,  the  producer  agrees  to  carry 
out  the  program  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  and  schedule  agreed  upon,  and  not 
to  adopt  any  practice  specified  as  tend- 
ing to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
tract, and  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further 
payments  and  to  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments  or  grants  received 
under  the  contract  upon  a  substantial 
violation  thereof  or  upon  transfer  of 
the  producer's  right  and  interest  in  the 
farm  or  ranch,  unless  the  transferee 
agrees  to  assume  the  obligations  of  the 
contract. 

In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
producer,  the  Secretary  agrees  to  share 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  conservation 
practices  set  forth  in  the  contract. 

The  program  is  a  completely  volun- 
tary one,  which  supplements  other  con- 
servation programs  and  activities  in  the 
designated  counties. 

In  simimary,  this  all-inclusive  farm 
program  now  before  the  Congress  for 
consideration  represents  an  important 
step  forward  for  American  agriculture. 

It  is  designed  to  increase  farmer  par- 
ticipation in  agricultural  affairs  by  pro- 
viding a  method  whereby  farmers 
themselves  can  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  formulation  of  future  farm 
programs. 

It  is  designed  to  adjust  the  supply  of 
agriculture  commodities  more  in  line 
with  our  requirements.  This  Congress 
has  considered  both  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs  before.    As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  for  2  years  in  succession  a  wheat 
bill  was  appioved  by  this  body,  but 
failed  to  become  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  earlier  this  year  we  were  success- 
ful in  having  a  forward-looking  feed 
grain  progran    enacted  into  law. 

This  Congress  now  has  another 
chance  to  act  constructively  in  approv- 
ing a  wheat  program  designed  to  cut 
production  and  by  extending  the  new 
feed  grain  program  through  next  year. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  expand  the 
export  of  agricultural  commodities  by 
extending  Public  Law  480  for  3  years. 
Under  this  program  we  have  witnessed  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  exF>orts  over  the 
past  few  years  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
actual  value  of  exports  in  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended  was  almost  $2  billion  more 
than  in  1950.  Public  Law  480  has  also 
contributed  substantially  to  the  increase 
in  sales  for  dollars  by  providing  a  method 
for  the  development  of  markets  in  for- 
eign countries. 

This  bill  is  also  designed  to  provide 
farmers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit 
from  normal  .sources  with  a  source  of 
credit  to  fill  all  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  modern-day  agriculture.  EflB- 
ciency  requirements  compel  farmers  to 
adopt  the  latest  and  most  modem  meth- 
ods available  in  the  production  of  their 
crops.  The  increased  size  of  farms,  the 
mechanization  requirements,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  latest  cultural  practices 
require  a  high  level  of  financial  invest- 
ment. This  bill  would  assist  ix)tentially 
efiflcient  farmers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
20th  century  agriculture. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  this  new 
farm  program  is  designed  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  prices  and  income. 

Farming  is  our  Nation's  biggest  in- 
dustry. It  employs  over  7  million 
workers. 

The  investment  in  agriculture  amounts 
to  almost  $200  billion. 

Farmers  spend  about  $25  billion  a  year 
for  goods  and  services  to  produce  crops 
and  livestock.  They  spend  another  $13 
billion  for  foo<l.  clothing,  drugs,  furni- 
ture, appliances,  and  the  like. 

Four  out  of  every  ten  Jobs  in  private 
employment  aie  related  to  agriculture. 

One  farmworker  produces  enough  food 
and  fiber  for  himself  and  twenty-five 
others. 

The  family  farm  in  this  Nation  has 
responded  magnificently  in  its  primary 
functions,  the  production  of  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  to  meet  human 
needs.  It  has  made  this  abundance 
available  to  the  consumer  of  this  Nation 
at  a  lower  real  cost  than  ever  before  in 
history.  The  consumer  now  spends 
about  20  percert  of  his  disposable  per- 
sonal income  foi  food,  as  compared  with 
more  than  25  percent  in  1947. 

Agriculture  has  done  its  part — but 
what  has  been  its  reward?  Realized  net 
farm  income  in  1 960  was  one-third  below 
the  level  in  1947. 

Per  capita  farm  income  in  1960 
amounted  to  $986.  as  compared  to  non- 
farm  per  capita  income  of  $2,282. 

As  I  have  often  stated,  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation,  the  producers  of  our  life- 
blood,  our  food  and  fiber,  receive  only  2 
percent  of  the  net  income  of  our  present 
gross  national  product  of  $500  billion. 


and  I  think  it  is  shameful  tht.t  they  do 
not  receive  more. 

The  farm  population  in  1960  amounted 
to  11.6  percent  of  the  total  population, 
but  income  to  persons  en  farms 
amounted  to  5.4  percent  of  ou.-  national 
income. 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
increased  to  120  percent  of  the  1947-49 
level,  but  prices  received  by  fa-mers  has 
decreased  to  86  percent. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  experienced  by 
farmers  has  been  unmerciful  and  has 
taken  its  toll. 

It  is  time  to  reverse  this  trend.  It  is 
time  to  reward  farmers  for  the  magnifi- 
cent job  they  have  been  doinu  in  sup- 
plying food  and  fiber  not  onlj'  for  this 
great  Nation,  but  for  our  foreign  friends 
as  well.  I  maintain  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  adopting  the  pending 
measure. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  far  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  bill.  T.iis  is  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  farm  bills  that 
has  been  considered  since  my  time  in  the 
Senate.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  had  to  have  a  great  de^al  of  pa- 
tience and  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  farming  matters  to  bring  out  a 
bill  at  all,  I  do  not  recall  a  t.me  when 
there  was  more  difference  of  opinion  on 
various  provisions  of  a  bill;  but  I  think, 
because  of  the  great  patience  and  under- 
standing of  the  chairman,  we  now  have  a 
bill  that  will  be  very  helpful  to  the 
farmers. 

True,  there  are  some  provisions  that 
I  do  not  like  so  well,  but  on  the  whole 
the  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  bring- 
ing surpluses  under  control  and  will  re- 
sult in  some  increase  in  farm  income. 
It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  saving 
the  farm  price  support  program.  I  be- 
lieve this  means  a  whole  lot  to  farmers 
and  to  others  who  believe  in  the  need  for 
some  kind  of  price  support  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  the  fine  Job  he  hiis  done 
in  respect  to  this  farm  bill.  It.  is  the 
most  meaningful  legislation  in  regard  to 
agriculture  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  in  many  years.  I  hope  the 
bill  will  be  passed  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  vail  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Cc'mmit- 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished 
chairman  has  always  been  very  diligent 


in  his  tasks  and  courteous  to  Members. 
He  has  spent  many  long  hours  in  behalf 
of  American  agriculture,  for  which  I  am 
sure  many  people  in  this  Nation  are 
grateful. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. In  the  overall,  percentagewise,  to 
how  much  do  our  surpluses  amount? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     All  of  them? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  general,  if  such  a 
statement  can  be  made.  Are  we  over- 
producing by  5  percent?  By  10  percent? 
I  realize  there  are  surpluses  of  only  cer- 
tam  commodities, 

Mr.  ELLEI^DER.  The  overall.  I  am 
informed,  is  about  8  percent.  When  we 
refer  to  specific  commodities,  such  as 
corn,  feed  grains,  and  wheat,  the  per- 
centages arc  greater. 

For  instance,  my  good  friend  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  wheat  situation.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  we  have  sought  in  the 
past  2  years  to  pass  wheat  legislation. 
The  Senate  succeeded  in  passing  wheat 
legislation,  but  we  were  stymied  by  the 
House  action.  One  time  the  President 
vetoed  a  bill  we  passed.  If  those  bills 
had  been  enacted  into  law,  I  am  satisfied 
we  would  not  have  the  huge  surplus  we 
have  now. 

If  we  do  not  produce  another  grain 
of  wheat,  right  now  we  have  enough 
carryover  to  last  a  year,  and  perhaps 
more  than  a  year. 

With  respect  to  com  and  other  feed 
grains,  our  surpluses,  as  I  pointed  out 
during  the  debate,  are  about  three  or 
four  times  more  than  what  they  were  in 
1952. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  if  we  can 
bring  the  production  of  those  commodi- 
ties more  into  keeping  with  our  require- 
ments it  will  have  the  tendency  to 
stabilize  prices  and  to  keep  the  CJov- 
ernment  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  agree  that  any  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  sound  endeavor 
which  would  lessen  surpluses  by  even  a 
few  percentage  points  would  make  a 
substantial  contribution  in  the  overall 
effort? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  would  agree 
to  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  notice  in  the  abbrevi- 
ated summary  of  what  the  act  contains, 
on  page  4  of  the  report,  it  is  stated: 

Authorizes  planting  of  c&stor  beahs,  saf- 
flower,  sunflower,  sesame  or  guar  beans  on 
diverted  acreage  in  Ueu  of  the  payment 

That  means  instead  of  having  the 
acres  stand  idle  a  farmer  can  qualify 
for  the  support  price,  waiving  the  pay- 
ment in  kind  and  planting  these  things. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  section.  A  few  years 
ago  an  industrial  use  for  safflower  was 
discovered.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
discovered  at  that  time,  for  it  may  have 
been  known  before,  but  it  was  quite  ap- 
parent it  was  a  very  practical  use. 
About  that  time  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
completed  some  research  on  the  problem. 
One  of  our  leading  industrial  companies 
was  induced  to  contract  for  safflower  oil. 
provided  it  would  have  some  areas  in  at 
least  three  States,  so  that  supply  would 
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not  be  cut  off  by  an  act  of  nature.  One 
of  the  areas  was  in  California.  There 
was  an  area  In  western  Nebraska,  I  be- 
lieve primarily  in  Cheyenne  County.  I 
believe  the  third  area  was  in  Montana. 
This  contract  is  now  in  operation,  and 
the  crop  is  proving  to  be  very  valuable. 
It  has  brought  a  small  processing  plant 
to  our  State.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  production  is  for  Industry.  In  other 
words,  the  product  does  not  end  up  be- 
ing used  by  man  or  animals  for  feed. 

That  is  the  kind  of  product  in  sur- 
plus, is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  surplus  primarily 
is  in  the  starches. 

Mr.  ELIjENDER.  Yes;  I  would  agree 
to  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  world  surpluses  are 
in  the  starches,  and  the  deficiencies  are 
in  the  proteins. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  are  importing  a 
sizable  portion  of  our  castor  oil.  My 
State  is  going  into  a  program  with  an 
eastern  industry,  and  the  industry  is 
raising  castor  beans  under  contract. 
This  again  is  a  taking  of  land  out  of 
production  of  surplus  commodities  and 
putting  it  into  the  production  of  some- 
thing worth  while. 

In  the  report  of  the  President's  Bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Increased  In- 
dustrial Use  of  Agricultural  Products, 
there  were  recommended  programs  of 
this  type,  and  it  was  suggested  that  dur- 
ing the  initial  and  awkward  stage  of 
the  development  of  a  product,  particu- 
larly one  which  met  a  need  which  other- 
wise required  importing,  which  product 
was  not  to  be  used  for  human  or  animal 
consumption,  an  incentive  program 
should  be  considered.  Was  any  discus- 
sion held  with  regard  to  qualifying  a 
portion,  though  not  all,  of  the  payment 
for  diversion  in  the  case  of  a  crop  which 
was  not  used  for  human  or  animal  con- 
sumption? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  The  proposal 
made  to  us  was  simply  to  leave  it  to  the 
farmers  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  would  accept  the  diversion 
payment  or  plant  any  of  the  commodi- 
ties to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  a  fair  statement  to 
say  that  the  committee  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  farmer's  ability  to 
qualify  for  the  support  would  be  the  in- 
centive intended  for  permitting  him  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  farmer  decided  he  could  make  more 
money  by  planting  safllower  or  castor 
beans,  instead  of  receiving  a  payment  in 
kind,  or  by  getting  cash  for  diverted 
acres,  it  was  up  to  him  to  decide  which 
one  he  desired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  prepared  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, at  least  with  respect  to  his  own 
feeling,  in  regard  to  whether  the  bill 
should  be  left  as  worded  or  whether  the 
chairman  would  entertain  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Personally,  I  would 
rather  have  the  bill  left  as  it  is,  because 
we  did  not  give  consideration  to  that 
prc^lem.  I  am  sure  the  committee  would 
like  to  know  more  about  it.    It  may  be 


possible  that  when  we  write  more  or 
less  permanent  legislation  with  respect 
to  wheat,  com,  and  other  crops — perhaps 
next  year — we  can  give  consideration  to 
the  point  raised  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man has  been  very  generous  in  yielding. 
I  simply  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  before 
long  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
render  its  report  on  the  bill  in  which 
I  joined  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Johnston! 
which  calls  for  a  revision  of  the  program 
relating  to  industrial  use  of  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ye.*;.  The  Senator 
knows  our  attitude  on  that.  We  tried 
our  best  to  put  a  bill  through. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  were  .stymied  by 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  realize  that  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Nebraska  was  an 
enthusiast  on  that  subject,  but  even  if 
the  program  did  not  reach  the  expecta- 
tion of  enthusiasm,  if  industrial  uses 
would  take  care  of  3.  4,  5.  or  6  percent  of 
the  surplus,  it  would  be  a  very  worth- 
while endeavor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  reads  that  "any  producer 
may  elect  in  lieu  of  con.servation  pay- 
ments to  devote  such  diverted  acreage  to 
castor  beans,  guar  beans,  safflour,  sun- 
flower or  sesame  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary." 

One  of  these  mentioned  crops  is  castor 
beans,  of  which  we  grow  about  20,000  to 
25,000  acres  per  year  in  the  United 
States.  A  substantial  part  of  this  acre- 
age is  grown  in  Kansas. 

In  1961  it  is  estimated  wt  will  import 
105  million  pounds  of  castor  oil  or  about 
87  percent  of  our  total  needs.  There  are 
no  castor  beans  imported  into  the  United 
States,  only  castor  oil.  It  is  estimated 
that  our  domestic  production  will  be  15 
million  pounds  of  castor  oil  or  13  percent 
of  our  domestic  needs. 

Castor  oil,  which  Is  produced  from  the 
crushing  of  castor  beans  has  reached  a 
high  degree  of  industrial  use  with  the 
development  of  high  speed  aircraft  and 
other  mechanisms  that  require  a  lubri- 
cant of  high  dependability  and  which  is 
largely  consistent  in  its  lubricating 
qualities  regardless  of  rapid  changes  of 
temperature. 

With  the  development  of  missiles  and 
the  requirement  for  small,  intricate 
mechanisms  working  under  tremendous 
changes  of  temperature  ranging  from 
normal  to  extremely  high  as  the  missile 
ascends  Into  the  rarifled  atmosphere  and 
then  a  sudden  drop  to  extreme  cold  fol- 
lowed by  again  climbing  to  a  high  tem- 
perature as  they  reenter  the  heavier 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth,  cas- 
tor oil  becomes  even  more  Important  as 
a  strategic  and  critical  lubricant.  Its 
flow  qualities  being  highly  consistent. 
makes  It  necessary  as  a  lubricant  for  cer- 
tain highly  Intricate  industrial  produc- 
tion equipment. 

Historically  the  production  of  the 
castor  bean  in  this  country  has  been  tied 
to  Oovemment  procin^ment  programs. 


During  the  early  years  of  World  War 
n.  under  the  urging  of  the  Government, 
production  rose  from  practically  nothing 
to  some  24.000  acres.  However,  when 
Government  procurement  ceased,  this 
acreage  again  fell  back  to  zero. 

The  reason  for  this  appears  to  lie  in 
the  difQculty  of  harvesting  which  gave 
to  the  low  labor  production  areas,  such 
as  India  and  Brazil  a  very  marked  ad- 
vantage over  domestic  growers  and  it 
was  not  until  1952  that  a  highly  im- 
proved mechanical  harvester  was  devel- 
oped that  made  it  possible  for  domestic 
producers  of  castor  beans  to  compete  to 
a  limited  extent  with  foreign  producers. 
The  harvesting  process  has  been  further 
improved  until  the  year  1958  saw  the 
planting  of  approximately  24,000  acres 
of  castor  beans.  This  is  the  approxi- 
mate acreage  that  exists  today. 

With  the  improvement  of  harvesting 
equipment  to  the  point  of  possible  com- 
petition with  foreign  growers,  the 
processors  have  been  encouraging  an 
increase  in  acreage  in  this  country. 

Tile  Congress  has  attempted  to  co- 
operate and  at  the  same  time  save  some 
money  by  providing  in  a  special  pro- 
gram for  feed  and  grain  for  1961 — 
Public  Law  87-5.  87th  Congress — that 
any  producers  of  feed  grains  who  were 
eligible  for  rentals  under  the  feed  grain 
program  as  a  result  of  leaving  tlieir 
lands  idle  could  elect  in  lieu  of  accept- 
ing such  rental  to  devote  such  diverted 
acreage  to  "castor  beans,  safflower,  sim- 
flower,  and  sesame  if  designated  by 
the  Secretary."  It  was  thought  that 
this  would  encourage  the  feed  grain 
grower  to  plant  one  of  these  industrial 
crops  and,  in  the  case  of  castor  beans, 
thereby  encourage  the  growth  of  a 
strategic  and  critical  material  domesti- 
cally. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  in  the  event 
our  imports  were  cut  off.  we  would  be 
in  a  position  to  furnish  only  13  percent 
of  our  needs  if  the  current  acreage  were 
maintained.  The  capacity  of  our  proc- 
essing industry  is  pretty  well  tied  to  our 
domestic  growth  of  castor  beans.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, we  would  not  only  have  a 
shortage  of  castor  oil,  but  a  shortage  of 
processing  capacity  even  if  we  were  able 
to  increase  our  domestic  production. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  language 
be  written  into  the  bill  which  would  per- 
mit those  historic  growers  of  castor 
beans  for  commercial  purposes  during 
the  years  1959,  1960.  and  1961  to  plant 
any  diverted  acreage  under  the  feed 
grain  program  in  castor  beans  and  re- 
ceive therefor  a  rental  equal  to  75  per- 
cent of  that  which  they  would  normally 
receive.  This  75-percent  rental  pay- 
ment, plus  the  profit  from  growing  the 
castor  beans  would  constitute  the  in- 
centive for  increasing  the  growth  of  cas- 
tor beans  domestically  to  at  least  100,- 
000  acres  which  the  processors  can 
readily  handle  and  which  acreage,  with 
Improvements  In  harvesting  and  eco- 
nomics of  growth,  along  with  expanded 
uses,  would  lead  to  a  drastic  reduction 
to  our  dependence  on  foreign  growers. 

The  argument  might  be  made  that  this 
would  constitute  a  subsidy  to  the  castor 
bean  growers,  which  might,  in  fact,  be 
quite  true.    But  it  would  be  a  subsidy 
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that  would  result  in  an  overall  saving  of 
moneys  that  otherwise  would  be  paid  out 
of  the  Treasury  for  rentals  under  the 
feed  grain  program.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  increise  the  stabilization  of  a 
strategically  i.nportant  domestic  crop 
which,  with  continual  improvement  and 
increasing  uses,  would  become  entirely 
self-suflBcient. 

The  reason  for  the  recommendation 
that  the  rentil  payment  upon  lands 
planted  to  castor  beans  be  limited  to  the 
historic  commercial  growers  for  the 
years  1959,  1960,  and  or  1961  is  to  pre- 
vent creation  (f  a  surplus  which  could 
not  be  handled.  Normally  this  is  con- 
trolled by  the  fact  tha*  the  growers  do 
not  plant  more  beans  than  the  producers 
will  agree  to  purchase  by  firm  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  the  planting  sea- 
son. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  could 
see  no  problem  of  administration  or  no 
objection. 

I  had  prepared  an  amendment  with 
language  which  would  carry  out  the 
above  suggestion,  but  after  discussing 
it  with  several  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
decided  not  to  offer  it. 

This  is  a  problem  that  should  have  fu- 
ture consideration. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  excellent 
analysis  of  the  bill.  I  know  that  he  is 
an  indefatigable  worker.  He  has  spent 
long  hours  in  the  drafting  of  the  farm 
bill.  I  have  an  amendment  that  prob- 
ably will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  I  as- 
sure him  that  whether  it  is  accepted  or 
not.  the  bill  will  have  my  wholehearted 
support. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  Of  course,  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  his  kind  compliments. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  compliment 
the  very  fine  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  All  of  them  have  worked 
long  and  hard  in  helping  the  committee 
develop  this  bill. 

I  have  at  my  side  two  able  workers  who 
have  been  with  our  committee  for  a  long 
time.  They  are  Mr.  Harker  T.  Stanton 
and  Henry  J.  Casso.  They  are  my  right 
arm  and  left  arm.  Except  for  them,  of 
course.  I  doubt  that  we  could  do  as  good 
a  job  as  we  did.  They  know  their  job. 
and  they  are  efficient.  I  am  sure  that  all 
members  of  the  committee  will  testify 
to  the  fact  that  our  staff  members  are 
hard  workers,  and  they  know  what  the 
subject  is  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

Kansas  City.  Mo  , 

Julp  21.  1961. 
Hon  Frank  Carlson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'<hington.  D.C.: 

No  emergency  exists  on  Senate  bill  1643. 
No  2:  Honey  selling  above  support  price 
past  7  to  8  years,  because  of  free  movement 
to  markets.  No.  3:  Honey  industry  has  en- 
viable record  with  little  or  no  purchases  in 
recent  years  by  Commodity  Credit  under  sup- 
port. No.  4:  Marketing  controls  will  de- 
stroy   normal    channels    distribution.      Hold 


umbrella  over  Imported  honey,  which  Is  al- 
ready starting  to  come  in.  No.  5;  National 
honey  producers  and  dealers  voted  over- 
whelmingly rejection  marketing  oiders.  No. 
6;  Marketing  orders  are  ImpractlctJ  and  un- 
workable when  applied  to  the  hor.ey  indus- 
try with  estimated  400,000  teekeepers. 
Would  appreciate  very  much  if  you  will  exert 
every  effort  to  delete  this  Senate  bill  1643. 

Hicks  Broke? age  Co., 

O.  H.  Hicks. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  President  Kennedy  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  message 
on  the  state  of  our  Nation's  agriculture. 
He  said  : 

In  recent  times  it  has  become  customary 
to  speak  of  American  agriculture  In  terms 
of  distress  and  failure,  as  a  burden  on  the 
taxpayers,  and  a  depressant  on  the  economy. 

But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  picture. 
As  a  provider  of  our  food  and  flbe;-.  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  a  highly  successful  and 
highly  efficient   Industry. 

In  no  other  country,  and  at  no  other  time 
in  the  history  of  our  own  farm  economy,  have 
so  many  people  been  so  well  provided  with 
such  abundance  and  variety  at  such  low  real 
cost.  Nor  is  this  bounty  conflne<l  to  our 
own  people. 

Then  the  President  went  on  to  em- 
phasize some  paradoxes  in  this  success 
story : 

As  our  farm  families  enter  thu  1960's. 
their  Incomes  are  lower  relative  to  the  rest 
of  the  population  than  at  any  time  f.ince  the 
1930's.  Although  there  has  been  a  continu- 
ous rise  In  consumer  prices  tho  past  10  years, 
farm  income  has  steadily  declined. 

Abundant  production  has  filled  our  bins 
and  warehouses,  but  1  out  of  10  American 
hou.seholds  have  diets  so  inadequate  that 
they  fall  below  two-thirds  of  the  standard 
nutrition  requirements. 

The  President  said  the  curren-,  prob- 
lem results  from  four  factors: 

1.  The  inability  of  millions  of  separate 
producers  to  control  either  the  output  or 
price  of  their  products. 

2.  A  technological  revolution  In  ;igricul- 
tural  production,  still  underway,  that  has 
resulted  in  generally  increased  yield  from  a 
reduced  input  in  acreage  and  manpower. 

3.  A  faulty  system  of  distribution,  which 
allows  one-half  of  the  people  of  tlie  free 
world  to  suffer  from  malnutrition  at  the 
very  time  our  surpluses  have  reached  i  point 
where  the  availability  of  adequate  storage 
facilities  has  become  a  real  problem 

4.  A  steady  and  continued  Increase  in 
farm  costs. 

The  solution  to  the  problem — 

The  President  observed — 

lies  not  so  much  in  severe  restrictions  upon 
our  talent  to  produce  as  upon  propei  chan- 
neling of  our  abundance  into  more  elective 
and  expanded  uses.  American  agricultural 
abundance  can  be  forged  into  both  a  jignifi- 
cant  Instrument  of  foreign  policy  and  a 
weapon  against  domestic  hardship  and 
hunger. 

It  Is  no  less  our  purpose  to  insure  that 
the  farm  family  that  produced  this  wealth 
will  have  a  parity  In  Income  and  equs.lity  in 
opportunity  with  urban  families — for  the 
family  farm  should  be  protected  and  pre- 
served as  a  basic  American  institution. 

It  must  be  our  purj^ose  to  provide  an 
agricultural  program  that  will  eventu- 
ally eliminate  the  vast  farm  surpluses 
which  overhang  the  market  and  over- 
burden the  economy;  that  will  permit 
effective  economies  of  administration; 
that  will  recognize  the  right  of  the  con- 
sumer to  fair  prices;  and  that  will  per- 


mit the  farmer  to  receive  a  fair  return 
for  his  labor. 

A  wider  range  of  tools  for  agricultural 
programs  was  then  asked: 

There  Is  no  single  farm  problem,  and  no 
single  solution.  Each  commodity  requires 
a  somewhat  different  approach. 

Swift  and  frequent  changes  in  weather, 
acreage,  yield,  and  international  market  con- 
ditions require  Federal  programs  alert  and 
sensitive  to  change.  •   •   • 

Tills  will  require  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  make  full  and  effective  use  of  all 
the  responsibilities  now  reposed  In  him;  and 
that  tlie  Congress  establish  guidelines  to 
enable  the  administration  to  exercise  re- 
sponsible leadership  in  consultation  with 
those  farmers  most  concerned  in  establish- 
ing sound  programs  for  each  commodity  for 
which  they  are  needed. 

A  month  after  the  President's  message 
on  agriculture  had  been  received  by  the 
Congress,  and  after  consultation  with 
farmers  and  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  experts  in  various  agricultural  fields, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmitted 
to  the  President  for  submission  to  the 
Congress  a  draft  of  a  bill  incorporating 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
message. 

In  his  letter  the  Secretary  said: 

It  is  Imperative — in  the  Interests  of 
farmers,  consumers,  taxpayers,  and  the 
American  economy  as  a  whole — that  we  In- 
augurate a  broad  program  for  American 
agriculture  without  delay.  We  can  neither 
ask  for  nor  expect  an  indefinite  continuation 
or  programs  and  policies  under  which  the 
U.S.  Government  pays  ever -increasing 
amounts  for  stockpiles  of  commodities  that 
threaten  to  become  ever  more  unmanageable. 
Nor  can  we  either  ask  or  expect  that  the 
American  farmer — the  world's  most  efficient 
producer  of  an  abundance  of  the  most  basic 
essentials  of  life — shall  continue  to  Invest 
his  capital,  his  skill,  and  his  m£ir.agement 
ability  for  a  material  reward  that  is  not  only 
shockingly  below  the  national  aver.age  but 
substantially  below  any  accepted  American 
standard  for  a  minlmiun  wage. 

The  draft  of  the  bill,  known  as  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  and  is  now  before  us, 
after  many  weeks  of  study  and  re\'ision 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  and  each 
member  of  the  committee,  for  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  urgency  which  is  at- 
tached to  new  farm  legislation:  and  also 
for  the  many  hours  of  study  and  hard 
work  they  have  devoted  to  this  most  sig- 
nificant task. 

The  bill  before  us  is  not  identical  with 
the  proposal  of  the  administration.  The 
major  changes  are  from  the  original 
title  I,  which  contained  many  of  the 
"wider  range  of  tools"  referred  to  by  the 
President  in  his  message,  and  pertinent 
aspects  of  the  broad  program  cited  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  title  I  concept  was  new  in  a  num- 
ber of  respects.  It  also  called  for  exten- 
sion of  a  comparatively  modem  execu- 
tive-legislative relationship. 

Because  its  aim  was  flexibility,  it  did 
not  spell  out  in  minute  detail  all  the 
alternative  uses  of  the  tools  for  a  com- 
modity-by-commodity approach  to  the 
total  farm  problem.  It  was  op>en  to  logi- 
cal, soundly  reasoned  revision. 
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Title  I  was  also  open  to  the  attacks  of 
those  who  always  oppose  farm  programs; 
and  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  see  dic- 
tatorship or  socialism — usually  both — In 
any  cooperative  action  of  a  troubled  peo- 
ple with  a  concerned  government. 

Our  committee  has  brought  us  a 
strong  bill,  a  purposeful  bill,  a  bill  which 
represents  the  most  comprehensive  ef- 
fort at  farm  legislation  since  the  thirties. 
I  am  confident  the  policies  and  the  pro- 
grams it  puts  into  effect  will  be  approved 
by  the  majority  of  our  citizens,  on  and 
off  the  farm. 

But  we  cannot  honestly  anticipate  that 
our  action  in  this  session  will  solve  every 
facet  of  the  farm  problem.  There  are 
some  farmers,  particularly  in  specialized 
fields,  who  right  now  are  in  deep  mar- 
keting and  price  difficulties ;  and  are  still 
without  quickly  opened  avenues  for 
remedial  action. 

So  I  am  hopeful,  dvu-ing  the  inevitable 
future  consideration  we  must  give  agri- 
culture, that  we  shall  not  overlook  the 
possibilities  contained  in  the  President's 
request  for  congressional  guidelines  to 
enable  the  administration  to  exercise 
respxinsible  leadership  in  consultation 
with  those  farmers  most  concerned  in 
establishing  sound  programs  for  each 
commodity  for  which  they  are  needed. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  have 
before  us  a  strong  bill  and  a  purposeful 
bill — one  which  has  us  moving  ahead 
into  an  era  of  managed,  as  against  mis- 
managed, abundance. 

This  legislation  provides  meaningful 
avenues  for  bringing  into  balance  basic 
commodities  which  are  in  overabun- 
dance, while  storing  fertility  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  the  land 
for  later  utilization. 

It  continues  and  strengthens  the  role 
of  food  as  an  instrument  in  foreign 
policy. 

It  makes  credit  a  more  useful  tool  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  family  farm 
imder  modern  stresses,  and  adds  to  the 
opportimlties  for  young  men  and  women 
to  make  farming  their  way  of  life. 

It  widens  the  opportvmity  for  utiliza- 
tion of  marketing  orders. 

It  provides  for  continuance  of  essen- 
tial conservation  efforts  in  the  Oreat 
Plains  area,  and  for  continuance  of  the 
wool  program. 

This  bill  widens  the  avenue  for  real- 
istic management  of  our  agricultural 
abimdance,  an  avenue  opened  by  the 
Congress  earlier  this  year  with  the  feed 
grains  program  of  1961. 

The  feed  grains  program  is  a  success. 
Farmers  have  proved  that  by  their  par- 
ticipation. It  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
can  make  that  report  to  Congress,  es- 
pecially after  some  dire  warnings  to  the 
effect  that  the  feed  grain  program  Is 
not  a  success. 

TTie  July  crop  report  gives  clear  in- 
dication that  a  big  forward  step  is  being 
taken  in  adjusting  supply  to  demand. 

Last  year's  com  crop  was  3,891  million 
bushels  harvested  for  grain.  The  1961 
crop  is  estimated  at  about  3,175  million 
bushels — a  reduction  of  more  than  700 
miUion  bushels — or  18  percent. 

For  the  first  time  In  10  years  Govern- 
ment-owned stocks  of  com  will  be  re- 
duced rather  than  Increased. 


Instead  of  spending  taxpayers'  monej 
to  acquire  corn  we  do  not  need,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  actually  sell  corn  acquired 
from  previous  stocks.  And  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  producing  unwanted  and 
unneeded  grain,  we  are  storing  fertility 
in  the  soil  for  the  future  or  for  possible 
emergencies. 

We  have  paid  farmers  for  diverting 
acres  to  nonprofit  conservation  uses. 
This  investment  is  not  only  necessary  to 
help  producers  adjust  production  and 
stay  in  business — it  is  in  the  national 
interest,  for  now  and  for  the  future. 

In  connection  with  these  payments 
we  have  heard  a  lot  about  one  farmer — 
one  among  millions — who  did  not  need 
the  money  to  stay  in  business  and  bought 
a  Cadillac. 

He  is  in  no  way  a  representative  of 
cooperators  in  this  program.  Most 
farmers  have  been  using  their  earnings 
to  buy  necessities  rather  than  luxuries, 
or  to  pay  off  bills  attached  to  farm  op- 
eration so  they  might  continue  on  the 
land  for  at  least  1  more  year. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to 
a  survey  of  country  bankers  made  re- 
cently by  a  great  newspaper — the  Des 
Moines  Register.  This  Iowa  paper 
sought  to  determine  the  impact  of  the 
program  on  the  economic  life  of  Iowa 
rural  communities. 

John  W.  Kelly,  president  of  the  First 
Trust  k  Union  Savings  Bank  of  Sigour- 
ney,  Iowa,  told  the  Register: 

These  paymenta  have  been  a  lifesaver  to 
UB.  The  merchants  have  been  helped  a  great 
deal.  Many  of  these  farmers  did  not  have 
money  this  spring  to  pay  for  their  motor 
fuel  and  such  Items  as  seed.  The  early 
payments  really  helped. 

A.  E.  Muir,  president  of  the  State  Bank 
at  Onawa,  Iowa,  reported; 

These  payments  have  helped  considerably 
I  know  a  lot  of  farmers  have  paid  bills.  The 
merchants  got  their  share,  too. 

At  Pocahontas,  Iowa,  John  J.  Gordon, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Poca- 
hontas State  Bank,  said : 

The  advance  payments  have  been  a  shot 
In  the  arm  for  bvislness — there's  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  money  went  for  purchases 
of  various  commodities.  I  know  that  the 
merchants  have   been  doing   right  well. 

This  banker  estimated  that  checks 
have  averaged  around  $200  to  $225  each 
for  tenant  and  landlord  in  the  advance 
payments. 

Earl  B.  Lemen,  persident  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Rockwell  City,  Iowa,  said 
the  payments  have  "brought  in  a  little 
extra  money  to  flow  around.  The  farm- 
ers have  used  the  cash  for  fuel  bills,  seed, 
and  immediate  family  needs." 

Participation  in  the  1962  feed  grains 
program,  like  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram this  year,  will  be  volimtary  on  the 
part  of  producers.  Those  who  do  not 
have  as  little  as  a  nickel's  worth,  or  as 
much  as  $6,000  worth,  of  faith  in  its  ef- 
fectiveness or  its  morality  do  not  have 
to  become  cooperators. 

Across  the  country  thousands  of  dirt 
farmers  have  been  participating  in  this 
program  for  only  a  relatively  few  dol- 
lars in  immediate  benefits  because  they 
want  to  work  constructively  toward  the 
management  of  an  abundance  that  has 


burdened  them  both  as  producers  and  as 
taxpayers. 

TThe  Cadillac  gimmick  was  not  only  a 
cheap  trick  against  relatively  unfortu- 
nate people.  It  painted  a  totally  false 
picture  of  the  economic  status  of  nearly 
all  our  farmers. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Des  Moines 
Register  survey  did  not  cover  farmers, 
or  politicians,  or  organizations.  It  was 
directed  at  country  bankers — men  who 
have  a  close,  day-to-day  familiarity  with 
the  financial  welfare  of  the  farmers  and 
businessmen  they  serve. 

And  let  me  repeat — the  1961  feed 
grains  program  is  a  successful  operation, 
a  meaningful  for^^ard  step  for  the  agri- 
cultural economy;  one  which  merits  im- 
mediate extension  into  the  coming  crop 
year. 

It  is  an  operation  which  provides  the 
pattern  for  wheat  supply  adjustment  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  we  now  have  be- 
fore us — a  pattern  which  can  be  adopted 
with  a  confidence  that  is  based  on  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  interest  of  American  agricul- 
ture, I  urge  that  we  continue  the  feed 
grains  program,  adopt  the  wheat  pro- 
Rram,  and  make  available  to  our  coimtry 
all  the  worthwhile  additional  programs 
incorporated  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961. 


ERNEST  HEMINGWAY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Ernest  Hemingway 
at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  Joseph  Alsop  wrote 
a  poignant  article  worthy  of  the  excep- 
tional man  he  sought  to  remember. 
Hemingway's  books  were  great,  becaxise 
they  were  the  expression  of  a  vivid  life 
and  personality.  Alsop  recaptures  a 
part  of  both  that  life  and  personality  in 
his  article,  published  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  it  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ernest  Hzmingwat 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  luncheon  was  pretty  wonderful,  for 
Mary  Hemingway  knows  about  food;  and  It 
was  gay  and  full  of  life,  too,  for  everyone 
there  liked  the  same  Jokes  and  one  another. 
But  the  best  part  of  the  day  was  the  cock- 
fights that  followed. 

Even  the  arrival  at  the  rickety  little  Cuban 
cockpit  was  an  event  of  sorts,  with  its  own 
processional,  almost  ritual  character.  Ernest 
led  our  small  parade,  unencumbered  as  was 
only  fitting,  with  something  of  the  air  of 
being  the  host  at  a  huge,  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful party.  His  pretty  Irish  secretary  and 
the  rest  of  us  followed,  bearing  many  wine 
bottles. 

The  country  people  can  hardly  have  been 
Hemingway  readers;  but  they  seemed  to  know 
that  a  great  man  was  living  In  their  midst. 
Whole  groups  hurried  to  welcome  him.  An 
official  of  the  little  village  offered  his  serv- 
ices as  Hemingway's  bookmaker  for  that 
afternoon.  The  climb  to  the  reserved  seats 
had  the  character  of  a  major  entrance.  One 
expected  the  uncorking  of  the  first  wine  bot- 
tle to  be  greeted  with  general  applause. 

At  this  distance  In  time.  It  Is  not  easy  to 
disentangle  the  details  of  the  ensuing  hours. 
How  can  one  ever  tell,  In  truth.  Just  what 
happened  at  a  really  good  party?  The 
essence  of  a  good  party,  after  all.  Is  nothing 
but    uninterrupted,    steadily    accumulating 
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enjoyment;    and  this  accumulation  is  really 
what  happened 

Yet  the  long,  hot.  gloriously  enjoyable 
afternoon  had  its  own  rhythm,  nonetheless. 
The  rhythm  was  imposed  by  the  terrible  but 
beautiful  recurrent  blood-drama  of  the 
cockfight.  WhUe  the  cocks  were  fighting, 
a  strong,  electric  current  of  excitement 
gripped  the  whole  audience.  Both  losers 
and  winners,  both  those  who  were  tensely 
silent  and  the  majority  who  shouted  their 
heads  off,  were  then  held  In  a  kind  of  brief, 
temporary  union. 

In  the  Intervals,  the  winners  celebrated. 
New  bets  were  placed  on  the  next  main. 
The  wine  bottles  passed  up  and  down  among 
the  people  In  our  corner  of  the  stands.  And 
Ernest  talked — about  the  war  In  Spain, 
about  the  Cuban  strains  of  fighting  cocks, 
and  about  many  other  things  including  even 
Gertrude  Stein,  a  common  friend,  whom  he 
could  not  quite  forgive  for  regarding  him  as 
ber  own  private  invention. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on  toward  dusk, 
the  party's  gaiety  mounted.  The  wine  and 
winning  the  equivalent  of  $150  were  too 
much  for  a  fashionably  bearded  young  Cas- 
troite  soldier.  Starting  with  the  pretty  Irish 
secretary,  he  embraced  everyone  In  our  cor- 
ner of  the  stands;  and  then  went  out  and 
spent  all  his  winnings  on  bottles  of  beer  to 
supplement  the  diminishing  wine  supply. 
The  last  fights  were  the  best,  and  people 
climbed  on  other  people's  shoulders,  in  or- 
der to  see  a  tall  red  cock,  famous  In  the 
district,  claim  yet  another  victim  in  a  flash- 
ing, cruel,  breathlessly  exciting  combat, 
"nien  suddenly  it  was  all  over,  and  the  party 
ended  In  an  enormous  round  of  enormotialy, 
quite  genuinely   affectionate  farewells. 

Everyone  who  knew  Ernest  Hemingway 
even  a  little  must  have  some  familiar 
memory  of  a  last  party  with  him.  The 
memories  have  a  point  at  this  moment,  too. 
But  the  point  is  not  that  Ernest  liked  cock- 
fighting  as  well  as  bullfighting:  or  that  be 
also  liked  wine;  or  that  he  was  a  man  whose 
love  of  life  made  him  much  loved  by  many 
sorts  of  people. 

The  point  Is,  rather,  that  he  cared  so 
much  about  Intensity  of  experience  that  he 
could  conserve  a  curious  Intensity  and 
memorableneas  even  on  a  casual,  almost  ac- 
cidental afternoon  at  a  rustic  Cuban  cock- 
pit. If  one  may  make  a  guess  about  the  in- 
wardness of  a  great  man  and  a  great  artist 
( always  a  dangerous  thing  to  do ) ,  the  key 
to  Ernest  Hemingway  himself,  and  in  some 
sense  the  key  to  his  art  as  well,  was  his 
strong  sense  that  all  experience  ought  to  be 
vivid  and  real  and  intense. 

There  was.  perhaps,  something  a  bit  ana- 
chronistic In  this  feeling.  The  wish  to  ex- 
perience intensely  has  become  uncommon. 
Indeed,  this  wish  has  become  all  but  anti- 
social In  our  securlty-mlnded,  suburbanized. 
televised,  homogenized,  sanitized,  endlessly 
bland  era.  when  the  most  we  ask  for  is 
togetherness  at  a  backyard  cookout  followed 
by- fcH^tfulness  with  a  western  on  the  tiny 
screen. 

Who  wants  Intense  experience,  nowadays, 
when  all  of  life,  or  at  least  all  of  life  for 
most  respectable  persons,  comes  prepack- 
aged, precooked,  and  perhaps  even  premas- 
tlcated.  In  neat  plastic  wrappings  designed 
for  the  consumers'  convenience,  presenting 
no  problems  at  all  unless  little  children 
happen  to  put  their  heads  in  the  pretty, 
leftover  transparent  bags? 

A  great  change  In  the  circumstances  and 
the  standards  of  our  lives — the  change  one 
conceives  so  clearly  if  one  reads  Heming- 
way's pieces  about  his  boyhood — Is  some- 
how underlined  and  emphasized  by  Hem- 
ingway's death. 

In  more  than  one  way,  he  was  a  heroic 
figure,  and  he  believed  in  heroism  as  well 
as  pleasure,  as  every  man  or  woman  must 
believe  who  wants  the  human  experience 
to  be  Intense.     But  do  we  believe  in  hero- 


Ism  any  longer?  Do  we  even  believe  in 
pleasure?  Are  they,  perhaps,  going  out  of 
fashion,  with  no  one  on  Madison  Avenue  to 
give  them  so  much  a«  a  single  singing  com- 
mercial? The  questions  are  nagging  awd 
troublesome,  so  they  had  better  be  for- 
gotten. 


TAX     RELIEF     IN    ANTITRUST     M- 
VESTTTURE  CASES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  last  week  an  erroneous  im- 
pression developed  as  the  result  of  letters 
sent  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  which  they  expressed  opposition  to 
the  previously  introduced  House  bills 
dealing  with  the  question  of  easing  the 
tax  burden  resulting  from  antitrust  di- 
vestiture orders. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Departments' 
objections  to  those  two  bills  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  objections 
expressed  by  me  last  year  to  similar 
legislation  then  pending;  namely,  that 
under  the  formula  of  those  bills  some 
stockholders  of  the  affected  companies 
would  actually  receive  a  tax  reduction 
while  in  other  instances  some  stock- 
holders would  be  severely  penalized. 

I  opposed  those  bills  last  year  and  have 
publicly  expressed  opposition  to  the  bills 
which  had  been  introduced  this  year  em- 
bracing similar  formulas.  In  express- 
ing this  opposition,  however,  I  recognized 
that  this  was  a  problem  which  needed  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  since  the  tax 
rates  under  existing  law  would  have  con- 
fiscatory results. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  I  had  been 
working  with  the  Department  trying  to 
find  a  formula  which  would  give  the 
necessary  relief  and  at  the  same  time 
would  not  be  subject  to  abuse. 

S.  2266,  as  introduced  last  week,  and 
its  companion  bill,  H.R.  8190,  as  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Mason  on  the 
same  date,  represented  what  we  felt 
would  be  a  solution,  and  in  introducing 
the  bill  I  stated  that  its  provisions  elim- 
inated the  objections  which  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  I  had  raised  against 
the  other  proposals. 

Later,  as  the  result  of  the  press  con- 
ference and  the  release  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's letters  wherein  they  expressed  op- 
position to  those  previously  introduced 
bills,  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  de- 
veloped concerning  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's present  position  '  connection 
with  S.  2266. 

To  clarify  this  situation  I  directed  a 
telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Douglas  Dillon,  asking  if  I  was  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  his  criti- 
cism was  directed  against  the  previously 
introduced  bills  and  that  the  Treasury 
Department  was  not  objecting  to  the 
enactment  of  S.  2266  as  introduced  in  the 
Senate  last  Monday. 

In  his  reply,  Secretary  Dillon  con- 
firmed that  his  objections  had  been  di- 
rected against  other  bills  and  that  S. 
2266,  as  introduced,  did  in  a  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  his  Department  overcome 
their  main  objection;  namely,  the  man- 
ner of  treatment  of  intercorporate  divi- 
dends. 


But  there  was  one  additional  sugges- 
tion which  he  insisted  be  included  as  a 
part  of  S.  2266  or  its  companion  bill. 
UB,.  8190 — a  reduction  in  the  suggested 
time  of  distribution.  There  is  no  dis- 
agreement on  this  latter  suggestion,  and 
on  this  point  we  are  only  awaiting  the 
results  of  further  conferences  between 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  as  to  what  period  they 
would  recommend  as  being  acceptable. 

The  Secretary's  telegram  concludes 
with  the  statement  that  if  Congress 
should  pass  the  bill  with  these  two 
amendments — the  first  of  which  is  al- 
ready a  part  of  S.  2266  and  H.R.  8190. 
and  the  second,  a  suggestion  which  is 
only  awaiting  their  final  recommenda- 
tion— his  Department  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  its  becoming  law. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  my  telegram  of  July  20,  1961,  to 
Secretary  Dillon  and  his  reply  thereto  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

The  telegrams  are  as  follows: 

JtTLY  20,  1961. 
Hon.   Douglas   Dillon. 
Secretary  of  the   Treasury, 
Washington  D.C.: 

Yesterday  In  discussing  projxjsed  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  easement  of  the  tax  burden 
resulting  from  antitrust  divestiture  orders 
the  Treasury  Department  expressed  very 
strong  opposition  to  two  bills  which  had  been 
Introduced  in  the  House.  This  statement  has 
created  some  confusion  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Department.  Am  I  correct  In  my  under- 
standing that  your  criticism  was  directed 
against  HR.  7348  and  HH.  7349?  Etoes  the 
Treasury  Department  have  any  opposition  to 
the  enactment  of  S.  2268  as  introduced  in 
the  Senate  last  Monday? 

John  J.  Wn-LLAMs, 

UJS.  Senate. 


Jm-T  30,  1961. 
The  Honorable  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Replying  to  your  telegram  of  this  morning 
to  me,  the  Treasury  takes  no  position  with 
respect  to  the  need  or  desirability  of  tax 
relief  in  antitrust  divestiture  cases  because 
the  factors  which  would  determine  whether 
or  net  such  relief  would  Justify  the  loss  oC 
revenue  lie  outside  of  this  Department's  pri- 
mary  responsibilities. 

If  the  Congress  should  determine  that  re- 
lief should  be  granted  along  the  line  of  H.R. 
7349,  we  have  urged  in  the  Treasury  Depart - 
ments  report  of  July  18.  1981,  to  the  chair- 
man. House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
that  two  amendments  to  H.R.  7349  be  made — 
one  relating  to  the  intercorporate  dividend 
tax  and  the  other  to  the  period  over  which 
the  divested  stock  may  be  distributed.  I 
am  advised  that  S.  2266  introduced  in  the 
Senate  last  Monday  Is  intended  to  meet  our 
first  recommendation,  and  with  possible 
technical  refinements  should  do  it  In  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  this  Department.  I  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  amendment  outlined  in  our 
second  recommendation  if  the  Congress 
should  determine  to  enact  S.  2266.  If  Con- 
gress should  pass  the  bill  with  these  two 
amendments,  this  Department  would  not 
object  to  its  becoming  law. 

DoTTOLAs  Dillon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


PLUS  SIGNS  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  McGEE.    Madam  President.  I  call 
attention    to   an    excellent   monograph 
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which  was  published  in  the  Outlook  sec- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
July  23,  1961.  The  article  is  entitled  "A 
Battery  of  Plus  Signs  Supports  Foreign 
Aid."  and  was  written  by  Carroll  Kil- 
patrick. 

Because  of  the  very  practical,  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  attempt  to  assess  the 
foreign-aid  picture,  I  think  the  article 
comes  at  a  very  critical  time  and  in  a 
very  fruitful  way  to  help  us  thread  our 
way  through  the  difQculties  of  economic 
development  and  legislation.  In  par- 
ticular, the  article  recasts  in  perspective, 
really,  the  times  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, as  we  look  backward  through  the 
recent  years  when  America,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  nations  a  vic- 
torious power  has  sought  to  share  with 
the  less  fortunate  and,  in  some  cases, 
actually  defeated  areas  of  the  world,  her 
abundance  and  her  leadership. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Battebt  or  Plus  Signs  Supports 
Foreign  Aid 
(By  Carroll  Kilpa trick) 
"To  expect  this  sort   of  program,  a  pro- 
gram  of   this   nature,    to   succeed   In    every 
phase  Is  asking  too  much." — President  Mo- 
hammad Ayub  Khan,  of  Pakistan.  In  an  ad- 
address  to  Congress. 

The  Western  failures  In  Laos,  the  military 
coup  d'etat  In  South  Korea,  the  newly  ex- 
posed weaknesses  In  Iran,  the  evidences  of 
economic  deterioration  In  Latin  America — 
all  these  things,  and  more,  have  called  Into 
serious  question  the  validity  of  America's  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

To  answer  the  criticisms.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  launched  a  major  campaign  and 
has  held  a  series  of  meetings  with  leading 
Members  of  Congress  to  emphasize  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  the  effort. 

For.  despite  the  failures,  despite  the  well- 
Bubstantlated  criticisms,  the  President  and 
his  advisers  still  believe,  as  their  Republican 
and  Democratic  predecessors  did,  that  the 
aid  program  Is  essential  to  American  security. 
One  may  well  ask  why. 

Guerillas  are  still  being  fought  In  South 
Vietnam;  the  Indian  peasant  Is  lucky  who 
reaches  the  ripe  old  age  of  35;  In  many 
countries,  only  1  child  In  10  will  get  even  a 
modest  eduactlon — and  the  population  ex- 
plosion Is  negating  many  of  the  gains  made 
at  so  much  cost  and  effort. 

Why  should  the  United  States  continue 
to  spend,  as  It  has  for  the  last  15  years, 
about  1.6  percent  of  Its  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  foreign  assistance? 

VERT    LrrTLE  CHOICE 

Perhaps  no  one  in  the  administration  has 
answered  the  question  more  eloquently  than 
Pakistan's  President  Mohammed  Ajrub  Khan 
In  his  address  to  Congress  July  12. 

"In  our  struggle  for  economic  growth," 
he  said,  "we  have  tremendous  problems,  we 
are  up  against  time.  If  we  do  not  make  the 
grade,  within,  shall  we  say,  another  15  to  20 
yet««.  we  shall  be  overtaken  by  communism, 
and  that  will  be  a  great,  great  calamity. 

"In  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  our  inde- 
pendence and  maintain  our  freedom,  which 
we  so  dearly  love,  we  have  to  seek  assistance 
of  friendly  countries,  and  your  country,  your 
people,  have  been  great  friends  and  have 
been  very  generous  In  assisting  us.  You  are 
carrying  out  a  very  noble  task. 

"We  are  pressing  against  you  today  as 
friends.    If  we  make  good.  I  think  you  will  in 


some  fashion  get  It  back — In  many  ways  you 
will  get  It  back.  If  we  do  not  make  good 
and  If,  Heaven  forbid,  we  go  under  commu- 
nism, then  we  shall  still  press  against  you — 
but  not  as  friends. 

"So,  to  my  mind,  there  is  very  little  choice 
so  far  as  the  affluent  countries  like  yours 
are  concerned.  As  far  as  the  problem  of  aid 
is  concerned,  you  have  to  give  it  to  us  be- 
cause It  Involves  the  fate  of  the  world  and 
also  your  own  destiny." 

BAD BUT    BETTER 

When  Vice  President  Johnson  was  In 
Pakistan  2  months  ago,  he  found  living  con- 
ditions which  not  only  shocked  him  but 
which  raised  the  question  of  whether  real 
advancement  could  be  made  In  100  years. 
Yet  he  saw  also  signs  of  progress  that  made 
him  say  that  American  towns  could  !eam 
from  Pakistan's  example. 

Wherever  Johnson  went,  whether  in  Pak- 
istan. South  Vietnam,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  or 
India,  he  heard  one  refrain.  Yes.  the  situa- 
tion is  serious,  living  conditions  are  deplor- 
able there  is  a  vast  need  for  a  greater  effort 
on  the  p.irt  of  all  concerned,  there  are  not 
enough  children  in  school,  and  health  facil- 
ities are  Inadequate — but  you  should  have 
see  conditions  5  years  ago.  Everything  Is 
better  today 

Last  year,  Stanley  Andrews,  director  of  the 
point  4  program  under  President  Truman, 
revisited  Ethiopia,  Jordan.  Iran,  Pakistan, 
India,  Thailand,  South  Vietnam,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Taiwan.  Wherever  he  went  he 
found  progress  that  surprised  him— and  also 
Inefflclency  and  waste  that  disturbed  him. 

Yet  in  every  one  of  the  countries  he  vis- 
ited there  are  independent  governments, 
some  making  more  progress  than  others, 
some  experiencing  setbacks,  but  all  still  able 
to  look  to  the  future  with  some  degree  of 
hope  that  they  may  continue  to  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

SOME   PLUS' SIGNS 

The  President  and  his  spokesmen  before 
congressional  committees  have  been  making 
these  principal  points. 

American  economic  aid  made  possible  the 
rapid  recovery  of  Europe.  Today  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  strong  allies  of  the 
United  States  and  a  major  bulwark  against 
Communist  expansion.  Now  they  are  par- 
ticipants In  the  efforts  to  assist  the  under- 
developed countries. 

American  aid  helped  preserve  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Greece  and  Turkey,  thus 
contributing  to  the  stability  of  the  Medi- 
terranean area  and  checking  Communist 
ambitions  in  the  Middle  East. 

America  has  not  been  involved  in  a  shoot- 
ing war  since  Korea. 

Despite  many  discouragements  and  many 
prophecies  that  this  or  that  country  (Iran, 
Greece,  Italy.  South  Vietnam)  was  about  to 
fall  to  the  Communists,  only  one  country 
which  received  substantial  amounts  of 
American  aid  (Laos)  has  been  divided  by 
the  Communists  and  none  has  fallen  to 
Communist  control.  (Cuba,  which  never 
received  substantial  amounts  of  aid,  is  a 
special  case.) 

NOT   A    PANACEA 

No  one  in  the  administration  claims  that 
aid  was  solely  responsible  for  these  encourag- 
ing results.  No  one  has  ever  said  that  aid 
could  be  more  than  supplementary. 

In  some  countries,  In  fact,  aid  has  done 
little  more  than  prevent  collapse.  In  Iran, 
for  example,  despite  large  amounts  of  aid, 
the  situation  today  Is  as  serious  as  it  was 
5  or  10  years  ago  and  the  Russians  are  put- 
ting on  the  pressure. 

In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there 
Is  a  stable  government,  a  minimum  of  waste 
and  corruption  and  a  high  sense  of  purpose, 
there  is  much  to  show  for  America's  aid  con- 
tribution. 


Just  5  years  ago,  Carl  T.  Rowan,  now  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs,  wrote  in  his  book.  "The  Pitiful  and 
the  Proud"  that  the  non-Communist  world's 
biggest  gamble  was  in  South  Vietnam. 

"It  was  there  that  the  United  States  was 
wagering  millions  of  dollars — and  perhaps 
the  last  big  chance  to  preserve  democracy 
In  southeast  Asia  without  war — on  a  63-year- 
old  Catholic  named  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,"  Rowan 
wrote.  "When  I  reached  Indochina  in  Janu- 
ary (1956),  nobody  pretended  it  was  a  good 
gamble,  for  the  odds  were  considered  at  least 
8  to  1  against  Diem  and  the  free  world." 
When  Rowan  returned  to  South  Vietnam 
this  May  as  a  member  of  Vice  President 
Johnson's  staff,  the  struggle  was  still  going 
on  there  and  the  United  States  was  still 
gambling  on  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  But 
the  odds  are  no  longer  8  to  1  sigalnst 
him  and  the  free  world.  Now  there  is  a 
50-50  chance  that  an  Independent  South 
Vietnam  can  be  maintained — if  the  free 
world  and  the  Vietnamese  make  a  tremen- 
dous struggle. 

Statistics  In  the  underdeveloped  world  are 
not  always  reliable,  and  they  should  be  read 
with  caution,  but  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  has  assembled  some  sur- 
prising ones  to  show  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

In  South  Vietnam,  for  example,  agricul- 
tural production  doubled  between  1965  and 
1960  and  electric  power  production  Increased 
more  than  40  percent. 

In  India,  the  gross  national  product  In 
stable  prices  went  up  19  percent  t>etween 
1955  and  19G0;  Industrial  production  in- 
creased 38  percent;  electric  power  produc- 
tinn.  R7  percent. 

In  Pakistan,  e'ectrlc  power  production  rose 
162  percent;  Industrial  production,  61  per- 
cent;   agricultural  production,   17  percent. 

Even  in  Iran  there  was  progress.  Electric 
power  production  was  up  34  percent;  agri- 
cultural production.  3  percent;  and  cement 
production,  5(X)  percent. 

There  were  substantial  gains  in  Taiwan. 
Industrial  production  went  up  65  percent 
from  1955  to  1960;  agricultural  production, 
29  percent;  electric  power  production,  84  per- 
cent. 

In  Greece,  there  was  a  24-percent  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product  per  capita  in     * 
stable  prices. 

In  the  Philippines,  agricultural  produc- 
tion was  up  27  percent;  industrial  produc- 
tion, 25  percent;  electric  power  production, 
lOJ  percent. 

In  South  Korea,  agricultural  production, 
w.as  up  13  percent;  Industrial  production. 
i»5  percent;  and  electric  power  production, 
93  percent. 

The  comparable  U.S.  figures  are:  Agricul- 
tural production  up  14  percent;  industrial 
production,  12  percent;  and  electric  power 
production,  33  percent. 

Much  more  could  have  been  accomplished 
abroad  if  there  had  not  befen  waste  and  In- 
efficiency, corrupt  government,  feudal  con- 
ditions, and  Illiterate  people,  but  perhaps 
even  more  costly  than  all  these  has  been 
the  population  explosion.  It  could  negate 
everything  accomplished. 

In  India,  for  example,  a  2 -percent  annual 
population  Increase  means  that  if  India  is 
to  maintain  the  same  standard  of  housing 
for  its  population  25  years  from  now  that  It 
does  today,  it  must  Invest  *25  billion  In 
housing  alone.  To  provide  classrooms  to 
keep  the  same  percentage  of  children  in 
school  will  require  a  three-  or  four-fold  In- 
crease in  educational  Investment. 

The  estimates  were  made  recently  by 
Eugene  R.  Black,  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  who  warned  that  "population  growth 
threatens  to  nullify  all  our  efforts  to  raise 
living  standards  In  many  of  the  poorer  coim- 
trles  We  are  coming  to  a  situation  in 
which  the  optimist  will  be  the  man  who 
thinks  that  present  living  standards  can  be 
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maintained.  The  pesstmlst  will  not  UxA: 
even  for  that. 

"Unless  population  growth  caa  be  re- 
strained, we  may  have  to  abandon  for  tlila 
generation  our  hopes  of  economic  progress 
in  the  crowded  lands  of  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East." 

This  is  one  aspect  of  the  derelopment  pro- 
grams which  has  not  been  given  enough  at- 
tention by  any  government,  yet  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  crucial  to  long-run  suc- 
C2SS.  President  Ayub  spoke  of  its  gravity 
to  President  Kennedy, 

After  15  years  of  foreign  aid,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  and  the  recipient  countries  now 
expect  more  than  a  holding  operation,  how- 
ever necessary  that  may  have  been  or  still 
may  be  In  some  places.  The  President  has 
told  Congress  that  his  new  program  is  more 
than  a  p.illlatlve;  that  if  approved,  it  would 
signal  a  new  step  forward  not  only  in  ad- 
ministration but  in  the  concept  of  foreign 

As  Mr,  Kennedy  argues  for  his  aid  pro- 
posals, he  at  least  can  say  that  the  aid  pro- 
grams have  bought  time,  have  helped  hold 
the  Communist  advance  in  check,  and  have 
been  a  force  for  peace.  The  challenge  is  to 
do  much  better  In  the  future. 


OUR    GROWING    ASSETS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  I  call 
attrition  to  an  article  entitled  "Signs 
of  Cheer  Breaking  Through, "  written  by 
William  S.  V/hite,  and  published  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  today.  July  24,  1961. 
The  burden  of  Bill  White's  column  is 
that  the  unity  within  the  firmness  of  our 
Government  and  recent  successes  in 
other  ways,  including  the  space  shots, 
have  added  to  our  country's  list  of  grow- 
ing assets,  assets  which  strengthen  our 
position  all  around  at  a  moment  when 
a  critical  decision  of  complicated  sorts 
i.s  impending;  namely,  a  decision  which 
applies  not  only  directly  to  Berlin  and 
the  German  question,  but  which  affects, 
psychologically,  militarily,  and  econom- 
icaUy,  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  well. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beiac  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  foDows: 

SiCNs  or  Cazia  BasAiui^c  TuaoucH — Unity, 

FmitNESS,  AMD  Sfacx  Successes  Lead  List 

or  Nation's  Gbowinq  Asskts 
(By  WUUam  8.  White) 

So  mud)  has  been  said  of  Ruesla's  strength 
and  Russia's  tron  purpose  that  there  is  some 
danger  we  may  be  underestimating  our  own 
present  poatttcn  in  this  world. 

The  sober,  realistic  facts  are  that  there 
Is  alao  a  thing  caned  American  strength  and 
another  thing  called  American  purpose — 
and  that  both  are  rising. 

Only  the  witleesly  laugh-happy  would  sug- 
gest that  all  Is  simply  peachy  in  this  large 
and  declstre  American  comer  of  the  free 
Western  World.  But  it  needs  no  professional 
optimism  to  look  oat  upon  the  current  scene 
and  find  a  certain  careful  but  persistent 
chea-tulneas  breaking  through. 

The  Items  oo  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger 
are  an  too  well  known.  There  is  the  fact 
that  the  UJ3.  Government  as  leader  of  th« 
free  world  must  cajole  and  argue  with  its 
pabUc  and  allies,  whereas  Nlkita  Ktaru- 
shchcT  can  do  what  and  how  he  pleases,  when 
he  pleases,  without  consulting  anybody.  His 
greater  freedom  of  maneuver  in  the  Berlin 
crisis  is  an  advantage  which  no  amount  of 
theorizing  can  wave  away. 


There  Is  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
does  not  threatCB,  vlU  not  threaten,  and 
is  in  the  poslUon.  U  worse  should  come  to 
worst,  oX  having  to  give  the  enemy  oppor- 
tunity far  the  first  blow. 

And  there  are  an  those  other  well -adver- 
tised factors:  Onr  alleged  preoccupation  with 
longer  and  longer  automobile  tail  fins  and 
with  the  easy  me  in  generaL 

All  the  same,  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger 
Is  doing  very  weU.  The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, with  the  profoundly  helpful  and  un- 
petty  support  of  a  list  of  powerful  Republi- 
cans running  from  Herbert  Hoover  through 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  and  Richard  Nixon  to 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  has  in  fact  chosen  the 
firm  and  not  the  soft  line  toward  the  Berlin 
issue. 

This  country  is  now  committed  to  that 
policy  of  firmness  without  rashness  lor 
which  many  had  hoped  but  which  some 
had  feared  would  never  be  achieved.  And 
it  Is  a  policy  stoutly  based  on  the  greatest 
degree  of  political  unity  known  by  this 
country.  In  this  correspondent's  lifetime,  in 
a  time  of  trouble  and  danger. 

In  the  face  of  this  achievement  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  associates  are  In  plain  fact 
showing  a  considerably  less  tough  face  than 
a  few  weeks  ago.  They  are  now  even  giv- 
ing some  indications  of  alarm  that  perhaps 
they   have   oversold    their   threat  to  Berlin. 

Moreover,  the  one  historically  big  Issue 
of  this  whole  session  of  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  long-range  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, has  won  its  first  great  test  In  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  is 
now  possible  for  the  first  time  to  predict 
with  conviction  that  the  end  will  be  con- 
gressional approval  of  a  strong,  sensible  bill. 

This  win  strengthen  our  allies  both  eco- 
nomically and  militarily.  It  will  give  us  a 
better  means  for  making  right  and  proper 
appeals— in  national  dignity  and  in  now- 
proved  national  strength — to  such  of  the 
neutral  nations  as  are  really  open  to  honest 
recruitment  to  freedom's  side. 

And  In  the  race  for  space  we  have  again 
scored  In  putting  Capt.  Gus  Grlssom  up  In 
America's  second  successful  space  flight.  It 
is  now  possible  to  say — again  with  confidence 
and  not  merely  in  hope — that  on  the  meas- 
ure of  obtaining  genuinely  useful — as  dis- 
tinguished from  spectacular — ^propaganda 
results,  we  are  at  least  ahead  of  the  Russians. 

All  Is  by  no  means  well  along  the  Potomac, 
and  maybe  it  never  will  be  again  in  our 
lifetime.  But  the  position  Is  far  from  bad 
for  our  side.  And  that  Infinitely  important 
intangible,  time,  is  now  moving  for  us. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  any  of  our  troubles 
is  over.  It  la  to  say.  however,  that  many 
men  are  behaving  with  great  credit  to  the 
responsible  traditions  of  their  country — a 
President  resisting  the  easy  line  of  the  pac- 
ifists; a  Republican  like  Nixon  refusing 
to  seek  small  political  capital  out  of  that 
President's  troubles;  a  great  group  of  men 
down  at  Cape  Canaveral  getting  on  quietly 
and  competently  with  the  job  and  giving  the 
world  a  picture  of  a  country  that  can  do 
as  well  as  talk. 


PROPOSAL  TO  NAME  NEW  STADIUM 
IN  HONOR  OF  WALTER  JOHNSON 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  a 
fine  new  stadium  is  being  built  in  Wash- 
ington. It  will  be  the  home  of  the 
Washington  Senators  and  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins.  The  new  structure  will 
be  the  first  fully  suitable  stadium  In  this 
area  and  win  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable and  best  lighted  in  the  world. 

Madam  President,  the  new  stadium 
should  have  a  name.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  it  should  be  named  for  one  of  the 
great  athletes  associated  with  the  Wash- 


ington area.  I  ^bouid  like  to  saisgest  the 
name  of  such  an  athlete  who  was  not 
only  Eussociated  with  the  Washington 
area,  but  was  one  of  the  greatest  athletes 
in  oar  country's  history.  I  suggest  the 
name  should  be  the  Walter  Johnson 
Stadium. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  have  a 
Walter  Johnson  Stadiimi  in  Washing- 
ton. Walter  Johnson  was  the  greatest 
plajer  ever  to  pitch  for  the  Senators. 
Many  consider  him  the  greatest  pitcher 
in  major  league  history.  Johnson  was 
elected  to  baseball's  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1936,  a  high  and  richly  deserved  honor. 
He  had  an  extraordinarily  long  major- 
league  career  for  a  pitcher;  he  pitched 
for  Washington  for  21  seasons,  from  1907 
to  1927.  During  this  lengthy  career,  he 
acquired  the  phenomenal  record  of  414 
wins  and  280  losses.  In  number  of 
major  league  wins,  he  is  second  only  to 
"Cy'  Young.  Johnson  deserved  the 
title  given  him  by  Grantland  Rice — 
"The  Big  Train." 

Many  of  Johnson's  seasonal  records 
are  a  wonder  to  recall.  In  1912,  "The 
Big  Train"  won  32  games  and  lost  12; 
in  1913  he  won  36  games  and  lost  only  7. 
And  Johnson's  fantastic  record  was  not 
due  to  the  "deader"  ball  used  before  the 
First  World  War.  Despite  his  advanced 
age,  he  continued  to  win  during  the 
twenties,  during  the  era  of  the  "live" 
ball  and  of  such  great  hitters  as  "Babe" 
Ruth.  In  1924,  at  the  age  of  26.  Johnson 
won  23  and  lost  only  7;  in  the  next 
season  he  won  20  and  lost  7. 

Johnson  compiled  his  wirming  record 
with  a  team  that  usually  lost.  During 
most  of  the  time  that  Johnson  pitched 
for  the  Senators,  it  was  often  said  that 
Washington  was  "first  in  war,  first  in 
peace  and  last  in  the  American  League." 
Actually,  though  not  often  last  in  the 
league,  the  Senators  were  usually  em- 
bedded in  the  second  divislcMi.  "Who 
knows  how  much  better  a  record  John- 
son might  have  compUed  if  he  had 
pitched  for  a  stronger  ball  club? 

Johnson  was  discovered  by  the  Sen- 
ators in  my  own  home  State  of  Idaho,  a 
State  which  has  produced  other  great 
major  league  pitchers.  Johnson  was 
playing  baseball  for  Weiser,  Idaho,  when 
he  was  discovered  by  the  Senators  in 
1907.  He  is  reputed  to  have  pitched  75 
innings  for  Weiser  without  allowing  a 
run,  and  to  have  fanned  166  batters  in 
11  games. 

Johnson  carried  his  abilities  with  him 
t-o  the  majors.  In  1908,  he  shut  out  the 
Yankees  three  times  in  4  days;  in  1912 
he  won  16  games  in  a  row;  in  1913  he 
pitciied  56  consecutive  scoreless  innings. 
He  holds  the  major  league  record  in 
shutouts  with  113  and  was  beaten  by 
1-to-O  scores  no  fewer  than  20  times. 

Johnson's  main  attributes  were  blind- 
ing speed  and  exceptional  control.  For 
a  fast-ball  pitcher,  he  showed  amazing 
ability  in  getting  his  pitches  over  the 
plate.  In  1  year,  1913,  he  walked  only 
3S  men  in  the  346  Innings  he  pitched 
that  year. 

Many  think  that  Johnson  was  the 
fastest  hurler  ever  to  pitch  in  the  major 
leagues.  His  speed  was  of  prime  Impor- 
tance in  the  huge  number  of  strikeouts 
he  recorded.     "The  Big  Train"  holds  the 
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all  time  record  for  total  number  of  major 
league  strikeouts — he  fanned  3,497  bat- 
ters in  his  major  league  career. 

Johnson  might  have  accumulated 
even  more  strikeouts  if  he  had  not  been 
afraid  of  hurting  batters  with  his  fast- 
ball. The  more  courageous  among  them, 
like  Ty  Cobb,  could  always  crowd  the 
plate  on  Johnson,  knowing  that  he  would 
pitch  outside  to  them.  His  concern  with 
the  welfare  of  the  players  he  faced  is 
shown  by  a  quotation  from  the  baseball 
player  Al  Schacht: 

Johnson  was  the  only  pitcher  I  ever  saw 
who  would  throw  a  ball  out  of  the  game  if 
he  found  It  scuffed  or  roughed  up  In  any 
spot  on  the  cover.  Other  pitchers  would 
try  and  keep  such  a  ball  In  play  so  that  they 
could  "cheat"  a  bit  with  It.  Scuffed  base- 
balls will  sail  and  are  twice  as  difficult  to 
follow  as  one  on  which  the  cover  Is  smooth. 
Walter  was  always  afraid  of  hitting  some- 
body. He  knew  that  with  his  speed  It  could 
be  fatal. 

"The  Big  Train"  was  celebrated  in 
song  many  times  at  the  annual  baseball 
writers'  show  in  New  York,  but  always 
with  the  same  lines,  written  for  the  first 
show  in  1924,  by  Ring  Lardner,  to  the 
tune  of  "I  Want  a  Girl": 

I  want  a  man.  Just  like  the  man 

That  Johnson  used  to  be; 

Fresh  from  the  West,  Walter  was  the  best 

That  you  wUl  ever  see; 

Talk  of  Matty,  Vance,  or  Addle  Joss, 

Alexander.  Walsh,  or  Georgle  Dauss, 

But  I  want  a  man,  Just  like  the  man 

That  Johnson  used  to  be. 

The  new  Washington  stadium  should 
be  named  for  the  late  Walter  Johnson, 
not  only  because  he  was  a  fine  athlete, 
but  also  because  he  was  a  fine  man. 
This  is  indicated  in  his  concern  for  the 
batters  he  faced,  and  also  in  his  relation- 
ships with  everyone  around  him.  His 
excellent  personal  reputation  is  indicated 
by  this  quotation  from  baseball  expert 
Thomas  Meany: 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  baseball  hero 
with  the  Innate  modesty  and  decency  of 
Walter  Johnson.  He  neither  smoked  nor 
drank,  never  beefed  at  an  umpire,  or  argued 
with  a  teammate.  He  didn't  swear,  and 
he  never  had  the  faintest  semblance  of  a 
swelled   head. 

This  high  opinion  of  Johnson's  char- 
acter is  confirmed  by  baseball  authority 
Ken  Smith's  statement  that  Johnson 
had  many  private  tragedies  but  that  he 
had  retained  "a  soft  voice  that  never 
publicly  expressed  wrath,  oath,  or  dis- 
agreement with  an  umpire,  the  most 
remarkable  record  in  all  baseball  an- 
nals. He  held  a  unique  and  enviable 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  fans." 

Madam  President,  the  people  of  my 
State  are  proud  that  Walter  Johnson 
came  to  Washington  from  Idaho.  We 
think  that  the  whole  country  and  es- 
pecially the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  also  have  great  reason  to  be 
proud  of  Walter  Johnson.  When  the 
new  District  of  Columbia  stadium  is  ded- 
icated this  autumn,  it  ought  to  bear  the 
name — "The  Walter  Johnson  Stadium." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  for  mak- 
ing his  most  excellent  suggestion  in 
regard  to  the  naming  of  the  new  District 
of  Columbia  stadium.  Walter  Johnson 
was  a  Kansas  farmboy,  whose  boyhood 
was  spent  in  Coffeyville,  Kans.  During 
the  time  he  sE>ent  on  the  baseball  dia- 
mond, he  was  a  hero  of  every  Kansas 
boy;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  correct  to  state 
that  he  was  a  hero  of  all  American  boys. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  pitchers  ever 
to  grace  a  baseball  diamond.  He  was 
the  epitome  of  lairplay.  He  wanted  no 
"shortcuts"  or  no  favors  or  advantages 
on  the  baseball  field.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  it  was  Tv  Cobb  who  stated, 
in  his  memoirs,  that  whenever  Walter 
Johnson  was  pitching,  he  crowded  the 
plate,  because  he  knew  Walter  Johnson 
would  not  try  to  force  him  back  from 
the  plate  or,  as  is  said  in  baseball,  "dust 
him  off." 

Walter  Johnson  was  universally  loved : 
and  I  know  of  no  one  who  would  not 
approve  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  regard  to  the  naming  of  the 
new  District  of  Columbia  stadium.  This 
proposal  will  receive  unanimous  ap- 
proval in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Personally,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  suggestion  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  made;  and  I  as.sure  him  that 
if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  secur- 
ing the  naming  of  the  new  studium  the 
Walter  Johnson  Stadium,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  very  much.  Certainly  If 
there  are  two  States  that  have  a  right- 
ful claim  to  Walter  Johnson,  they  are 
the  States  of  Kansas,  where  he  was 
born,  and  Idaho,  where  he  was 
discovered. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  in  re- 
gard to  the  naming  of  the  new  District 
of  Columbia  stadium.  I  am  delighted 
with  his  proposal  that  it  be  named  "The 
Walter  Johnson  Stadium." 

Years  ago,  I  had  some  interest  in 
athletics,  first  as  a  participant,  and 
later  as  a  coach  of  athletics;  and  I 
know  not  only  of  the  expertness  of  Wal- 
ter Johnson  as  a  great  pitcher,  but  also 
of  his  hfe  as  a  clean,  moral,  upright 
man.  Thus  he  was,  and  is,  the  inspira- 
tion of  many,  many  young  people  all 
over  our  Nation. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  appro- 
priate to  commemorate  the  memory  of 
this  great  athlete  and  this  fine.  good, 
upright  citizen  than  to  name  the  new 
stadium  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Wal- 
ter Johnson  Stadium,  in  memory  of  him. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  I 
know  that  support  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  be  very 
helpful,  indeed;  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  him  for  it. 

Madam  President,  in  connection  with 
this  proposal,  Morris  Siegel  has  written 
a  feature  article,  published  today  in  the 


Washington  Daily  News.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
July  24, 1961] 

In  Behalf  of  Waltek  Johnson 

(By  Morris  Siegel) 

The  off-and-on  harpooning  between  the 
Messrs.  Udall  and  Marshall  over  the  proper 
pigmentation  of  pigskin  performers  who  are 
to  occupy  our  $22  million  stadium  next  Oc- 
tober Is  interrupted  today  for  an  additional 
and  more  palatable  stadium  matter. 

The  cease-fire  between  Udall  and  Marshall 
Is  supplied  by  Senator  Feank  Church  of 
Ici.iho,  who  doesn't  care  whether  the  lavish 
new  playpen  is  used  to  accommodate  three- 
tord  sloths  or  for  a  convention  of  sockdola- 
gpfs.  All  he's  asking  Is  that  we  name  the 
new  baby. 

Senator  Church  has  a  suggestion  along 
those  lines.  It's  a  good  one,  too.  He  wants 
It  called  Walter  Johnson  Stadium  after 
the  fellow  generally  regarded  as  the  most- 
est  pitcher  ever,  certainly  the  one  who  threw 
harder  than  anybody. 

Unless  you  hate  nice  guys  and  loathe  great 
athletes  you'll  find  it  awful  tough  to  buck 
the  good  Senator's  suggestion.  In  all  of 
Washington's  sports  history  nobody,  but  no- 
body, is  better  remembered  than  the  Big 
Train  who  hung  around  for  21  years  on  the 
Griffith  payroll. 

Senator  Church's  interest  In  Johnson  la  a 
bit  more  than  merely  academic.  There's  a 
touch  of  politics  in  his  sudden  inspiration. 
but  regardless  of  the  motives  his  Idea  Is  a 
corker.  Senator  Chuuch  Is  an  Idahoan  and 
It  was  in  Idaho,  In  Welser  to  be  exact,  that 
Johnson  really  got  started  as  the  greatest 
fog    bailer    of    all    time. 

Senator  Church  never  saw  Johnson  pitch. 
Probably  never  even  saw  the  man  at  all. 
He  might,  but  the  odds  are  against  It.  Sen- 
ator Church  didn't  arrive  on  our  planetl 
until  July  25,  1924,  which  makes  him  37  to- 
morrow. When  the  church  bells  were  tolling 
the  arrival  of  Prank  Chuxch  in  Boise  in 
1924,  Walter  Johnson  was  pitching  the  Nats 
to  their  first  pennant. 

But  you  didn't  have  to  see  Johnson  pitch 
to  recognize  his  greatness.  It's  all  in  the 
record  books  and  if  you  don't  believe  them 
there  are  still  scores  of  eyewitnesses  to  his 
greatness  around  to  testify  that  the  "Big 
Train  "  was  not  a  myth,  but  everything  the 
statistics  show. 

They  show,  for  example,  he  hummed  414 
victories  for  a  team  generally  In  the  second 
division;  pitched  56  consecutive  scoreless  in- 
nings,  struck  out  more  batters  than  anybody, 
3,497;  won  16  games  in  a  row;  pitched  3  shut- 
outs in  4  days,  plus  a  mass  of  other  mound 
accomplishments   to   certify   he   belongs. 

Senator  Church,  in  his  proposal  to  christen 
the  new  edifice  for  Johnson,  brings  Into 
play  a  commendable  bipartisan  approach. 
Johnson  was  not  a  native  of  Idaho.  He  was 
born  in  Humboldt,  Kans.  Johnson  did  not 
achieve  his  greatest  fame  in  Idaho  where 
mostly  potatoes  thrive.  But  Johnson  was 
discovered  in  Idaho  and  that's  good  enough 
for  Senator  Church. 

'The  new  Washington  stadium  should  be 
named  for  the  late  Walter  Johnson,"  Church 
told  the  Senate,  "not  only  becatise  he  was  a 
fine  athlete,  but  because  he  was  a  fine  man. 
The  people  of  my  State  are  proud  that  Walter 
Johnson  came  to  Washington  from  Idaho. 
We  think  that  the  whole  country,  especially 
the  people  In  the  District  of  Columbia  area, 
also  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  Walter 
Johnson." 

Amen,  Senator.  WUl  those  opposed  please 
signify  by  saying  "nay"? 
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NOMINATIONS       TO       THE       CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
it  is  my  honor  and  my  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent tc  the  Senate  at  this  time  the 
favorable  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  nominations  of  Dean 
Spottswood  W.  Robinson  HI  and  Dean 
Erwin  Griswold  to  be  Commissioners  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
and  of  Berl  I.  Bemhard  to  be  Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
ports may  be  submitted  at  this  time,  as 
in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
reports  will  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
because  of  the  high  importance  of  the 
work  of  this  Commission,  it  is  my  strong 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  give 
prompt  approval  to  the  nominations  of 
these  three  distinguished  nominees,  so 
that  the  Commission  studies  now  imder 
way  may  continue  with  full  effectiveness 
and  force.  A  most  important  bienmal 
report  of  the  Commission  is  due  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1961;  and  it  is  vital  that  there 
be  a  full  Commission  to  make  this  repwDrt. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  biographies  of  these  three 
men,  prepared  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Biographical  Data   of   Spottswood  W 
Robinson  III 

Born:   July  26.  1916.  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Parents:  S.  W.  Robinson.  Jr.  (deceased), 
and  Inez  C.  Robinson. 

Occupation :  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law, 
Howard  University. 

Marital  and  family  status:  Married  to  the 
former  Miss  Marian  B.  Wilkerson,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Two  children,  Spottswood  W. 
Robinson  IV  and  Nina  C    Robinson. 

Church  affiliation:  St  Philip's  Episcopal 
Church,  Richmond.  Va  ;  vestryman  since 
1955,  trustee  since  1957 

Academic  preparation:  Attended  Richmond 
public  schools;  graduated  from  Armstrong 
High  School,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1932; 
undergraduate  collegiate  work  at  Virginia 
Union  University,  Richmond.  Va.,  1932-36; 
attended  Howard  University  School  of  Law. 
Washington,  DC.  1936-39,  receiving  degree 
of  bachelor  of  laws,  magna  cum  laude,  June 
1939,  with  highest  scholastic  average  In  his- 
tory of  school. 

Teaching  experience :  Member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Howard  University  School  of  Law 
in  the  following  capacities  for  the  follow- 
ing periods:  Teaching  fellow  In  law,  Septem- 
ber 1939-June  1941;  Instructor  in  law,  July 
1941-June  1943;  assistant  professor  of  law. 
July  1943-June  1945:  associate  professor  of 
law.  July  1945->June  1948  (on  leave  July 
1947-June  1948);  dean  and  professor  of  law 
since  September  1960. 

Professional  associations:  Member  of  the 
bar  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  July  1943  to 
date:  member  and  partner  of  firm  of  Hill  & 
Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.,  July  1943  to  No- 
vember 1944;  member  and  partner  of  firm 
of  Hill,  Martin  &  Robinson,  Richmond,  Va., 
November  1944  to  September  1955;  sole 
practitioner  in  Richmond,  Va.,  September 
1955  to  September  1960.  Legal  representa- 
tive for  State  of  Virginia.  N.A.A.C.P.     Legal 


Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc  .  1948- 
1950.  southeast  regional  counsel  NJ^.A.CP. 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc., 
January  1,  1951,  to  September  1960,  Mem- 
ber of  Virginia  State  bar.  Member  of  Na- 
tional Bar  Association.  Member  of  Old 
Dominion  Bar  Association.  Member  of 
American  Bar  Association. 

Professional  honors:  Degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  Virginia  Union  University.  1955.  How- 
ard University.  Annual  Alumni  Award  (In 
law),  1951.  National  Bar  Association,  tes- 
timonial of  merit.  1948.  Maryland  State 
conference  of  N.A_A.C.P.  branches,  award, 
1959.  Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity.  Social  Ac- 
tion Achievement  Award,  1953  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  Fraternity,  Beta  Gamma  Lambda 
Chapter,  annual  nonmember  Citizenship 
Award,  1951.  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority, 
Beta  Theta  Sigma  Chapter,  citation.  1954. 
Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity.  Psl  Phi  Chapter, 
testimonial  of  merit  in  Jurisprudence.  1946. 
Frontiers  of  America,  Richmond  Chapter, 
citation.  1954.  Richmond  Afro-American 
honor  roll,  1946 

Address:  Home,  330  College  Street.  N.W., 
Washington.  DC  :  office.  Howard  University 
School  of  Law.  Sixth  Street  and  Howard 
Place,  Washington.  D.C. 


Biographical  Data  or  Ehwtn  Nathaniel 
Griswold 

Born     East  Cleveland,  Ohio.  July  14.   1904. 

Parents:  James  Harlen  and  Hope  (Er- 
win »  G 

Occupation-  Lawyer:  law  school  professor 
and  dean,  Harvard   University. 

Marital  and  family  status:  Married  Har- 
riet Allena  Ford.  December  30.  1931  Chil- 
dren, Hope  Eleanor  (Mrs.  Daniel  Murrow). 
William  Erwin 

Academic  preparation:  A.B  ,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, 1925:  A.M..  Oberlin  College,  1925;  LL.B., 
Harvard  University  Law  School.  1928:  S.  JD., 
Harvard  University  Law  School.  1929. 

Professional  experience:  Admitted  to  the 
Ohio  Bar.  1929,  Massachusetts  Bar,  1935; 
practicing  attorney.  Griswold,  Green,  Palmer 
&  Holden.  Cleveland,  1929:  attorney.  Office 
of  the  Solicitor  General  and  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General,  Washington.  DC. 
1929-34:  assistant  professor  of  law,  Harvard 
University  Law  School,  1934-35:  professor. 
1935-46:  dean  and  Charles  Stebblns  Fair- 
child  professor  of  law.  1946-50:  dean  and 
Longdell  professor  of  law  since  1950. 

Memberships  and  associations:  Allen 
Enemy  Hearing  Board  of  Massachusetts. 
1941-45:  consulting  expert,  U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  1942;  trustee.  Oberlin  College, 
Bradford  Junior  College,  1942-49:  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  1942-46: 
Harvard  Law  Review  Association;  director. 
Fund  for  the  Republic.  Inc.;  American  Bar 
Association:  Massachusetts  Bar  Association: 
American  Law  Institute:  American  Philo- 
sophical Society:  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  fellow. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(vice  president,  1946-481,  Clubs:  Harvard 
(Boston  and  New  York):  Cosmos  (Washing- 
ton); Century  Association  (New  York); 
Charles  River   Country. 

Publications:  Author,  "Spend-thrlft 
Trusts,"  1936;  2d.  ed.  1947;  "Cases  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation,"  1940;  2d  ed.  194(i,  3rd  ed. 
1950.  4th  ed.  1954;  "Cases  on  Conflict  of 
Laws"  (with  others),  1941,  revised  edition, 
1951;  "The  Fifth  Amendment  Today,"  1955, 
Contributor,  legal  periodicals  and  C  eographi- 
cal  Review.  General  editor.  Prentice-Hall 
Law  School  series. 

Professional  honors:  LH.D.,  Tufi^s  College, 
1949;  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  1950; 
LL.D.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1949; 
Brown  University.  1950;  University  of  Sid- 
ney, 1951;  University  of  Melbourne.  1951; 
Dalhouse  University,  1952;  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1953;  Amherst  College,  1953;  Columbia 
University,  1954;  University  of  Klchmond. 
1954;    Brandeis  University,  1956. 


Address:  Home.  36  Kenmore  Road.  Bel- 
mont. Mass.:  office,  Langdell  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Mass, 

Biogr,iphical  Sketch   or  Berl   I,   Berhharo 

Born  September  7,  1929,  New  York,  NY 

Residence:  4701  Overbrook  Road.  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  ( legal  residence  i . 

Married  Janice  (Hartmani  Bernhard;  two 
sore  Peter  Brtgham,  6  years,  Andrew  Morns, 
2  >fcdrs,  and  one  daughter.  Robin  Churchill, 
4  vears. 

Education:  Englewood  School  for  Boys, 
1947.  Englewood,  N.J.:  Dartmouth  College. 
B.A  ,  1951:  Yale  Law  School,  LL.B..  1954, 

Academic  record:  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  junior 
year,  m.agna  cum  laude  with  highest  dis- 
tinction m  government;  Rufus  Choate 
Scholar;  Woodbury  Law  Fellowship 

Extracurricular  activities: 

Undergraduate-  President,  undergraduate 
council  (Student  government);  vice  presi- 
dent, junior  and  senior  class:  Palaeopitus 
(senior  governing  body);  student  represent- 
ative, Blandln  committee  on  public  relations 
for  Dartmouth  College;  chairman.  Northern 
New-  England  chapter,  national  Students  As- 
sociation: business  manager.  The  Dartmouth 
Quarterly:  freshmen  football  and  lacrosse 

Graduate:  Graduate  Instructor,  political 
science,  Yale  University  (1952-3):  tutor. 
ix)lltical  science.  Yale  Tutoring  Bureau 
(1931  2:  1953-4);  exhibition  argument. 
Thurman  Arnold  Moot  Court;  Barristers' 
Union,  public  defender. 

Memberships; 

Undergraduate:  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity:  Cas- 
que and  Gauntlet  (Senior  Honor  Society i 

Graduate:   Phi  Delta  Phi,  legal  fraternity. 

Professional :  The  bar  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  The  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States:  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation; the  Bar  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:  the  Association  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Practitioners. 

Legal  experience:  Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell. 
Sunderland  and  Klendl,  New  York  City 
(summer  1953);  law  clerk  to  Judge  Luther 
W,  Youngdahl.  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  (September  1954-56 »; 
Turney  &  Turney,  2001  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC,   (June  1956-58). 

Federal  Government:  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  staff  general  attorney,  November 
1958-October  1959;  head  of  voting  section. 
Division  of  Laws.  Plans  and  Research,  June 
1959-October  1959;  deputy  staff  director. 
October  1959  to  January  1961;  appointed  by 
President  Elsenhower  as  acting  staff  direc- 
tor. January  7.  1961:  nominated  by  President 
Kennedy  to  be  staff  director,  March  15,  1961 
(not  yet  confirmed) , 

Award:  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng  Award  af;  one 
of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  In  the 
Federal  Government  In  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
let  me  ask  whether  I  correctly  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  say 
that  at  this  time  he  is  reporting  these 
nominations. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes.  I  assume  that 
the  nominations  will  lie  over,  under  the 
rule.  When  the  majority  leader  decides 
to  call  them  up,  I  urge  speed  in  the  tak- 
ing of  action  on  the  nominations,  be- 
cause there  is  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that 
they  will  be  given  due  consideration, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able  ma- 
jority leader. 

Madam  President,  I  am  sure  that  Sen- 
ators will  agree  that  the  careers  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  dean  of  Howard  Law  School, 
and  of  Dr.  Griswold,  dean  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  make  them  well  suited  to 
the  responsibilities  which  they  under- 
take.   Mr,  Bernhard  was  chosen  in  1960 
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as  one  of  the  10  outstanding  young  men 
in  the  Federal  Gtovemment,  on  the  basis 
of  his  work  as  deputy  staff  director  and 
head  of  the  voting  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  He  should  do 
equally  well  in  his  new  position  as  staff 
director. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  these  nom- 
inations be  promptly  confirmed. 

It  is  of  even  greater  importance  that 
the  life  of  the  Commission  be  extended. 
Founded  in  1957,  and  extended  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  in  1959,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  will  expire  on  November  8, 
1961,  as  matters  now  stand.  Unless  the 
Congress  acts  at  this  session,  this  bi- 
partisan Commission  will  cease  to  exist. 
But  its  work  is  not  yet  done. 

Madam  President,  this  Commission's 
duty  is  not  enforcement;  its  duty  is  to 
act  as  a  factfinding,  impartial,  and  eval- 
uative agency.  Its  job  is  to  hold  up  a 
mirror  to  the  American  people  to  find 
out  whether  we  are  living  up  to  our 
solemn  constitutional  duty  to  see  to  it 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  is 
denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

To  assist  it  in  this  task,  the  Commis- 
sion has  established  an  advisory  com- 
mittee in  every  one  of  the  50  States. 
These  report  to  the  Commission  on  civil 
rights  progress  within  their  separate 
States. 

I  have  watched  the  work  of  the  Colo- 
rado Advisory  Committee,  and  I  know 
what  careful,  thoughtful  studies  it  has 
produced.  Headed  by  Arthur  Ballan- 
tine,  Jr.,  of  Durango,  Colo.,  as  chair- 
man, this  group  has  studied  and  spoken 
out  on  the  problems  of  Colorado  minor- 
ities. 

To  a  casual  observer,  these  problems 
might  appear  relatively  minor,  for  it  Is 
well  known  that  Colorado's  record  on 
antidiscrimination  legislation  is  second 
to  none  in  the  country: 

Colorado  has  outlawed  discrimination 
in  public  accommodations  since  1896. 

Colorado  has  had  a  fair  employment 
practices  law  since  1951 — broadened  by 
the  legislature  in  1957. 

Colorado  has  had  a  fair  housing  act 
since  1959. 

And  yet,  even  Colorado,  I  regret  to  say, 
has  not  solved  completely  its  discrimina- 
tion difficulties.  This  is  why  the  work 
of  the  advisory  committees  is  important 
and.  on  a  national  level,  this  is  why  it  is 
vital  that  the  life  of  the  Commission  it- 
self be  extended. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  1961  annual  report  of 
the  Colorado  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  be  included 
in  the  Rccoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd, 
as  follows: 

Dbaft  Repokt  or  Coixmudo  Advxsokt  Com- 
Mrrm  on  Civii.  Bights,  Pxbkttast  1961 

nmoDucTioM 

This  report  deals  with  current  civil  rights 
problem*  In  Colorado  and  the  administration 
of  Justice. 

The  committee  prepared  its  first  report  2 
years  ago,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  fields 
of  housing,  public  accommodations,  and 
migratory  labor.  The  Information  already 
acquired  by  the  committee  at  this  time  has 
been  helpfxil  In  the  preparation  of  the  pres- 
ent report. 


In  connection  with  the  present  report  the 
committee  has  held  six  monthly  meetings 
from  September  1960  to  February  1961  with 
a  second  meeting  In  February  to  discuss  the 
report.  In  addition  its  members  have  met 
frequently  with  Individual  law-enforcement 
ol&cera  and  others  concerned  with  law  en- 
forcement problems. 

There  were  three  public  hearings;  In  Den- 
ver In  December,  In  Durango  (La  Plata 
County — southwest  Colorado)  In  January, 
and  In  Trinidad  (Las  Animas  County — south 
Colorado)  in  February.  Minutes  of  these 
meetings,  prepared  by  Secretary  James  D. 
Childress,  have  already  been  sent  to  V.ash- 
ington  and  should  be  considered  as  ap- 
pendixes to  this  report. 

The  committee  has  had  neither  the  funds 
nor  personnel  to  make  detailed  stxidies  on 
such  subjects  as  arrest  records.  However, 
its  hundreds  of  contacts  these  hist  2  years 
with  officials,  privute  citizens  concerned 
with  these  matters  and  members  of  the  mi- 
nority groups  involved  have  led  it  to  a  num- 
ber of  conclusions  about  civil  rights  in 
Colorado. 

Two  years  ago  all  meetings  were  in  Denver. 
This  year  the  committee  decided  to  hold 
two  meetings  elsewhere  to  see  If  conditions 
varied.  Trinidad  was  selected  because 
Spanish-named  citizens.  Colorado's  largest 
minority,  are  a  majority  of  the  residents 
and  there  is  also  a  significant  minority  of 
Italian-named  citizens.  Durango  was  chosen 
because  Spanish-named  citizens  form  about 
30  percent  of  the  city's  population  and  in 
southwest  Colorado  are  Colorado's  only  tri- 
bal Indians,  the  southern  and  mountain 
Utes. 

Differences  were  found.  The  district  at- 
torneys and  police  in  the  two  small  cities 
of  10,(X>0  population  know  individuals  in  a 
way  Impossible  in  a  city  the  size  of  Denver 
and  thus  have  different  problems.  In  Trin- 
idad where  Spanish-named  citizens  are  in 
the  maj(jrity  and  are  elected  as  public  offi- 
cials, they  have  greater  acceptance  than  in 
Durango  where  they  have  no  elected  officials 
and  are  in  a  minority.  The  Negro  problem 
Is  nearly  nonexistent  in  the  smaller  cities 
since  they  have  only  a  handful. 

Undoubtedly  individual  characteristics 
would  be  found  In  other  Colorado  cities  such 
as  Industrialized  Pueblo.  However,  the 
cities  visited  are  sufficiently  representative 
for  a  picture  of  the  situation  In  Colorado. 

The  snaallness  of  minority  groups  in  Colo- 
rado In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  population 
naay  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  State  has 
made  greater  progress  In  race  relations  than 
other  States. 

Colorado  has  1,753.947  residents  according 
to  the  1960  census.  The  general  popula- 
tions characteristics  advance  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1961,  gives  no  breakdown  of  Colo- 
rado's largest  minority,  Spanish-named 
citizens,  but  this  minority  Is  estimated  In 
excess  of  200,0(K)  or  about  11  percent.  About 
50,0<X)  live  In  Denver  forming  about  10  per- 
cent of  this  city's  population.  Many  south- 
em  Colorado  towns  have  higher  percentages. 

The  advance  report  does  give  figures  on 
other  minority  groups  as  follows:  Negro 
39,902,  Japanese  6,846,  Chinese  724.  and 
Filipino  605.  These  minorities  live  chiefly 
In  the  Denver  area. 

No  figures  are  given  on  the  Jewish  minor- 
ity as  these  citizens  are  defined  as  whites 
in  the  advance  report,  but  these  have  been 
estimated  at  27,000  with  24,000  living  in  Den- 
ver. Italian-named  citizens,  also  defined 
as  white  by  the  census,  are  a  small  minority. 
but  slgrilficant  minorities  In  the  cities 
visited. 

There  are  approximately  1,600  southern 
and  mountain  Utes  living  In  southwest  Col- 
orado. Meetings  were  held  with  both  these 
tribal  councils.  The  advance  report  lists 
4,288  Indians  In  Colorado  Indicating  that 
many  Indians,  unconnected  with  these  tribes, 


are  living  in  the  Denver  area.    Only  the  tribes 
were  studied. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  this  report  is 
concerned  with  minority  groups  who  are 
American  citizens. 

CIVn.    RIGHTS    PROBLEMS    XN    COLORADO 

Since  Colorado  accepts  In  principle  civil 
rights,  such  as  voting,  integrated  schools, 
fair  employment  and  hotislng  and  Impartial 
administration  of  Jtistlce,  Its  problems  differ 
from  those  States  where  the  principle  Itself 
Is  under  debate. 

All  minorities  can  vote,  but  will  they  exer- 
cise this  right?  The  Southern  Ute  Tribal 
Council  of  Ignaclo,  Colo.,  told  the  commit- 
tee that  only  11  members  of  the  tribe  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  the  presidential  election. 
The  tribe  numbers  640.  Illegal  voting  prac- 
tices have  been  tolerated  particularly  In 
rur;il  areas  and  are  currently  under  Investi- 
gation in  Costilla  County. 

Integration  In  education  Is  widely  ac- 
cepted. A  good  example  is  the  peaceful  man- 
ner In  which  southern  Ute  and  mountain 
Ute  Indian  children  have  been  Integrated 
Into  the  schools  of  La  Plata  and  Monteztmaa 
Counties  during  the  last  10  year«,  a  period 
when  Integration  In  many  places  has  been 
marked  by  strife  and  unrest. 

Tet  there  are  problems.  What  should  be 
done  about  school  boundaries  when  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  tlxe  school  means  It 
will  largely  be  attended  by  minority  groups? 

How  should  differences  In  background  and 
scholastic  aptitude  be  handled?  Language 
Is  a  barrier  to  many  Spanish-named  children 
m  Durango.  Thus  the  schools  have  started 
a  special  first  grade  to  teach  English,  and 
such  students  often  go  Into  the  regular  first 
grade  the  next  year.  For  students  who  fall 
behind  In  elementary  school,  Durango  Is  de- 
signing an  extra  year  at  the  7th  and  8th 
grade  level.  It  could  be  argued  such  meas- 
ures are  discriminatory  since  they  are  de- 
signed chiefly  for  minority  groups,  but  they 
are  also  practical  plans  whose  goal  is  to  en- 
able all  children  to  compete  equally.  There 
is  need  for  teachers  In  the  lower  grades  to 
have  special  training  In  race  relations. 

How  Is  the  high  rate  of  dropouts  from 
school  to  be  stopped?  This  Involves  such 
questions  as  the  need  to  earn  a  living,  aca- 
demic and  social  difficulties,  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding advice. 

Social  questions,  usually  unimportant  on 
the  elementary  level,  tend  to  become  more 
Important  at  high  school  and  college  level. 
Minority  students  may  be  accepted  on  the 
athletic  field.  In  the  classroom  and  in  the 
cafeteria,  but  what  about  dating,  dancing, 
and  membership  In  cliquey  organizations? 

Progress  In  basic  civil  rights  begins  to 
raise  such  social  questions.  However,  as 
civil  rights  advance,  these  questions  which 
seem  so  difficult  to  so  many  today  will  cease 
to  seem  as  difficult.  The  climate  of  opinion 
will  gradually  change  as  people  learn  more 
and  more  to  Jiidge  each  other  on  their  mer- 
its. Certainly  legislation  Is  not  the  way  to 
handle  such  matters. 

Colorado  has  a  fair  emplojmient  practice 
act.  Its  effect  has  recently  been  limited  by 
a  State  supreme  court  decision.  Involving  a 
Negro  applicant  as  a  Continental  Airlines 
pilot.  The  court  ruled  the  act  did  not  ap- 
ply to  a  company  In  interstate  transporta- 
tion. 

However,  It  applies  to  a  great  many  busi- 
nesses. The  act  has  been  beneficial  and 
has  opened  new  work  doors  to  minority 
groups.  But  It  is  possible  for  an  employer 
to  give  token  employment  and  consider  he 
has  compUed  with  the  act.  A  number  of 
witnesses  testified  that  minority  employees 
often  do  not  get  a  break  In  promotion  and 
that  several  labor  unions  need  to  review 
their  racial  policies.  Promotion  of  major- 
ity and  minority  groups  should  be  based 
solely  on  their  merits  and  quailUcatlons. 

From  the  employer's  point  of  view  It  may 
be   hard  to  find  qualified  employees  from 
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a  particular  minority  group.  An  important 
part  of  the  souihern  and  mountain  Ute  In- 
dian rehabllitaton  programs  are  directed  to- 
ward   training  .■■killed   workers. 

Colorado  has  a  new  fair  housing  act, 
strongly  endors<Ml  by  this  committee  2  years 
ago.  This  is  a  big  accomplishment  but 
raises  new  quesrlons.  Should  the  first  ob- 
jective be  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
minority  groups  that  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  at  all  or  should  all  housing  develop- 
ments be  immediately  opened  as  the  law  re- 
quires? In  Denver  many  Negro  and  Spanish 
named  families  were  unable  to  get  good 
quarters  even  it  they  could  pay  for  them 
before  the  act  w.is  p<issed.  The  Denver  Ur- 
ban League  feels  that  still  there  'is  almost 
no  purchase  or  rental  of  housing  by  Negro 
families  outside  ^he  areas  in  which  Negroes 
now  live  In  the  Denver  area  " 

The  committe  *as  interested  in  testimony 
that  members  of  minority  groups  with 
money  could  buy  houses  almost  anj-where 
they  pleased  in  Durango  or  Trinidad.  Yet 
economics  is  closely  related  to  the  housing 
problem.  It  Is  tl;e  poorest  families  that  live 
In  shacks  Just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Du- 
rango and  in  hovels  within  the  city  limits  of 
Trinidad.  The  b<  st  available  solution  seems 
to  be  urban  rene^^-al  and  Fedr-al  housing — 
plans  now  at  ti  e  rese:i.-ch  stas^e  in  both 
these  cities. 

There  was  no  e'.  Idence  of  discrimination  in 
Denver's  public  housing  projects.  The  prob- 
lem is  with  the  private  developer 

Police  records  show  that  certain  minority 
groups  including  the  Negro  and  Spanish- 
named  citizens  commit  crimes  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion. Yet  in  geieral  the  principle  of  im- 
partial admlnlstri.tlon  of  jubtlcc  seems  well 
established.  Cortez  officials  told  of  a  study 
In  that  city  a  yi;ar  ago  showing  that  the 
courts  were  leaning  over  ba'^kward  in  sen- 
tencing Indians  when  compared  with  similar 
sentences  for  Ai  glos.  Denver  police  now 
receive  instructio  i   in  race  reh-.tions. 

Current  dlfflcuUles  arise  from  the  prej- 
udices of  Indivicual  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, whether  Jiries  always  reach  an  im- 
partial verdict  evm  though  minority  groups 
are  represented  o  i  Jury  panels  in  the  three 
cities  visited,  the  sometimes  violent  resist- 
ance of  repeated  offenders,  including  women, 
the  desire  of  the  police  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic— a  reasonable  (iesire  but  one  which  some- 
times runs  into  conflict  with  the  civil  rights 
of  specific  indiviciuals. 

The  reasons  why  members  of  some  minor- 
ity groups  get  inio  trouble  need  considera- 
tion. The  fact  ore  is  a  member  of  a  minor- 
ity group  is  not  conclusive — the  Japanese 
and  Jewish  citizens  are  involved  in  very  little 
crime  while  some  of  the  worst  offenders  are 
Anglos.  Among  the  factors  are  poverty, 
lack  of  education  and  opportunity,  sense  of 
inferiority  and  f-ustration.  poor  environ- 
ment and   absenci    of  standards. 

There  is  Inadeq  late  provision  under  Colo- 
rado law  for  handling  youths  who  get  into 
trouble.  While  some  institutions,  such  as 
those  located  in  the  Colorado  towns  of  Mor- 
rison, Golden,  and  Buena  Vista,  have  begun 
to  pay  attention  o  the  needs  of  young  of- 
fenders, they  are  essentially  penal  institu- 
tions. 

The  Judge  must  often  make  the  choice  of 
either  sending  a  bay  to  the  reformatory  or  of 
returning  him  on  probation  to  the  environ- 
ment which  caused  the  difficulty.  The  situa- 
tion is  especiall  /  desperate  in  Trinidad 
where  even  boys  with  good  records  have  a 
hard  time  flndini;  Jobs.  Colorado  needs  a 
boys'  home  or  hones  where  security  is  mini- 
mal, vocational  training  is  stressed  and  psy- 
chiatric care  is  av:. liable  if  needed.  It  would 
be  highly  beneficial  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  to  reestablish  a  civilian  conser- 
vation corps  slm:lar  to  the  depression  or- 
ganization. 


Racial  prejudice  In  Colorado  exists  not 
only  between  minority  groups,  hut  some- 
times between  minority  groups  t.iemselves. 
Citizens  of  Spanish  descent  may  have  little 
to  do  with  those  of  Mexican  or  gin  since 
the  latter  arrived  as  poor  farm  laborers. 
The  Italian  who  has  obtained  powor  and  in- 
fluence in  such  towns  as  Durango  and  Trin- 
idad may  look  down  on  Spanish-ns.med  citi- 
zens. The  two  instances  of  discrimination 
cited  in  Trinidad  were  of  Italian-named  cit- 
izens against  Spanish-named  citizens.  Some 
minority  group  members  may  segregate 
themselves  because  they  find  it  nore  com- 
forUable  to  live  together;  they  share  a  lan- 
guage or  a  religion. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  Is 
impossible  to  consider  civil  rightj;  In  Col- 
orado, solely  on  constitutional  or  legal 
ground-,  important  as  these  may  be.  One 
quickly  finds  himself  involved  in  problems 
of  economics  and  sociology. 

Tlie  objective  is  that  all  individuals  should 
be  treated  on  their  merits  regardless  of  race. 
color  or  creed.  Legislation  Is  important,  but 
it  is  only  one  of  the  necessary  approaches  to 
racial  equality. 

Legislation  is  vital  because,  unltjs  there 
was  the  prospect  of  compulsion,  men  being 
wbat  they  are  might  say.  "Why  bother? 
Why  stir  up  the  ants?  Let's  take  the  easy 
way  ouf"  A  State  so  dependent  on  the 
tourist  Industry  might  easily  condone  bar- 
ring Negroer  from  motels  when  Texans  flock 
here  at  the  height  of  the  touris':  season, 
unless  there  were  a  public  accommodations 
law.  The  gradual  uphill  battle  for  better 
housing  and  employment  might  sow  to  a 
.•^top  if  :t  were  not  for  Colorado's  gooc  housing 
and  employment  laws.  The  very  existence 
of  sound  legislation  makes  it  possible  to 
negotiate  peacefully  substantial  sidvances. 
RetTil  stores  which  feared  the  effect  upon 
salpfi  of  employing  Negroes  have  cautiously 
started  the  experiment  and  found  tiey  have 
not  lost  business.  The  Den%'er  Urban  League 
feels  there  is  still  a  good  way  to  go.  It 
claims  only  two  downtown  department  stores 
employ  Negroes  as  salesclerks  or  clerical 
helpers  and  only  two  Negro  checkers  are  now 
employed  by  major  food  chains  In  Denver. 

Yet  legislation  Is  only  part  of  the  answer, 
for  legislation  can  be  evaded  as  Colorado's 
dedicated  antidiscrimination  corimlssion 
knows.  This  commission,  charged  vith  en- 
forcing both  the  housing  and  fair  employ- 
ment acts,  often  has  hard  decisions  to  make. 
Should  it  follow  the  letter  of  the  law  and  in- 
sist the  State's  most  exclusive  residential  de- 
velopments be  open  to  minority  groups? 
Should  it  demand  full,  complete  compliance 
in  employment  when  a  business  has;  started 
to  move  In  that  direction? 

The  antidtscrinaination  commission  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  a  middle  ground; 
namely,  considering  carefully  where  progress 
can  be  made,  pushing  ahead  In  these  areas 
with  the  hope  of  creating  conditions  which 
win  make  further  progress  possible.  This 
committee  Is  sympathetic  with  such  an  ap- 
proach, provided  that  the  commlsson  con- 
stantly reviews  the  situation  to  make  sure 
that  steady  gains  are  being  recorded  In  the 
areas  under  its  Jurisdiction.  The  viork  and 
problems  of  the  commission  need  greater  un- 
derstanding and  attention  from  the  State 
government  and  the  people  of  Colorado.  It 
is  not  enough  simply  to  create  such  a  group, 
the  group  needs  constant  support. 

It  is  easy  to  evade  civil  rights  laws,  and 
evasion  is  probably  Colorado's  biggest  prob- 
lem. How  does  one  determine  whether  a 
prospective  home  purchaser  is  financially  re- 
sponsible, whether  a  man  with  a  criminal 
record  is  being  persecuted  as  a  Negro  or  as 
a  troublemaker,  whether  the  man  promoted 
by  a  business  is  more  competent  than  his 
Jewish  associate,  whether  a  hotel  has  truly 
sold  out  its  accommodations?  The  laws  of 
evidence,  so  highly  valued  In  many  areas  of 
civil  rights,  also  make  such  matters  difficult 
of  proof. 


The  evader  even  has  an  answer  to  those 
who  say  that  the  evader's  past  record  will 
show  that  he  discriminates.  The  clever 
evader  will  have  established  a  Upservlce  rec- 
ord of  compliance  by  making  sure  his  record 
contains  one  or  two  examples  of  observance 
of  civil  rights  laws.  Such  actions  make  proof 
even  more  difficult. 

Legislation  will  only  be  fully  effective 
when  public  opinion,  the  businesses  and 
officials  concerned,  accept  the  same  goals. 
Laws  establish  conditions  for  greater  con- 
tact— the  schoolroom,  neighborhood,  place 
of  employment.  It  will  be  the  attitude  of 
the  individual  that  determines  whether  tl^is 
greater  contact  Is  successful. 

Contact  does  not  necessarily  Improve  race 
relations.  Few  trained  by  the  NazLs  could 
appreciate  the  intellectual  achievements  of 
the  Jewish  people;  few  Ku  Klux  Klanners 
could  recognize  the  great  gains  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  has  made  In  business,  the  arts, 
sports,  and  government,  once  education  has 
been  allowed  him.  Greater  hatred  would  be 
the  result  if  modern  methods  of  promoting 
mass  hysteria  were  employed  by  prejudiced 
officials. 

However,  contact  can  improve  attitudes 
and  is  the  best  way  of  getting  men  to  accept 
each  other.  It  is  vital  that  men  be  ready 
to  benefit  from  association.  One  cannot  ex- 
pect the  white  man  to  accept  the  Negro, 
simply  because  he  Is  a  Negro,  or  vice  versa 
Friendship  only  comes  when  they  have  com- 
mon interests  and  equal  intelligence. 

Schools  have  a  big  role  to  play.  While 
some  minority  groups  are  as  smart  or  smarter 
than  so-called  Anglos,  the  ones  causing 
greatest  concern  in  Colorado,  Spanish-named 
citizens  and  the  Negro,  have  suffered  because 
of  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  so  many. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  these  minori- 
ties are  potentially  any  less  Intelligent,  once 
their  disadvantages  are  remedied.  Negroes 
and  Spanish  named  citizens  have  already 
made  able  records.  Not  all  Anglos  are  de- 
sirable citizens.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
many  of  those  who  came  to  this  country  on 
the  Mayflower  had  accomplished  little  until 
they  came  to  this  land  of  opportunity. 

All  members  of  minorities  need  the  chance 
to  develop  their  intellectual  abilities  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  The  conditions  which 
prevent  this  must  be  countered.  Often  such 
children  fail  to  make  use  of  their  legal  op- 
portunity because  of  their  different  ways 
of  thinking.  The  Ute  Indians  pointed  out 
that  many  of  their  children,  coming  from 
tribal  life  on  the  reservations,  have  special 
problems  In  coping  with  American  public 
schooling.  The  Spanish-named  boy  may 
come  from  a  poor  home  and  grow  up  with 
the  high  family  standards  that  often  tie 
Spanish-named  people  together.  He  Is  not 
used  to  American  Ideas  of  freedom  in  such 
matters  as  dating  and  late  hours.  These 
children  often  tend  to  become  conscious  as 
they  grow  older  that  they  belong  to  minori- 
ties and  for  social  reasons  give  up  the  school- 
ing battle.  Witness  after  witness  told  of 
the  necessity  of  having  teachers  and  ad- 
visers in  our  schools  capable  of  counseling 
such    students. 

Minority  groups  should  not  forget  that, 
fairly,  or  unfairly,  they  have  a  large  role  to 
play  In  solving  Intergroup  problems.  It  Is 
a  human  tendency  for  majorities  to  be  con- 
tent with  surroundings  regarded  as  accept- 
able. The  way  a  Jew  and  Spanish-named 
citizen,  or  a  Negro,  performs  as  a  neighbor, 
a  fellow  student,  or  an  employee  affects  the 
way  the  majority  regards  his  race  or  religion. 
Thus  minority  leaders  should  strive  to  build 
self-confidence  in  their  own  peoples  and  to 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  convincing 
others  they  are  outstanding  individuals. 

The  committee  doubts  whether  a  proper 
goal  of  civil  rights  is  to  produce  uniform 
American  citizens  with  no  remembrance  of 
differing  cultural  identity.     The  Ute  Indians 
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■ay  they  are  trying  to  releam  the  meaning 
of  competition  bo  they  can  cope  with  the 
white  man's  world.  Perhaps  this  \b  a  prac- 
tical necessity,  but  should  they  ever  forget 
their  heritage  as  Indians?  Spanish-named 
citizens  have  a  proud  heritage  that  can  he 
traced  directly  to  Spain.  Neither  the  Catho- 
lic nor  the  Jew  is  going  to  want  to  forget 
bis  association  with  two  of  the  world's  great- 
est religions.  The  Negro  who  had  the  fewest 
chances  of  anybody  in  the  early  history  of 
this  country  nevertheless  has  always  had  a 
sense  of  rhythm  and  music,  the  world  envies 
him. 

The  United  States  has  been  dynam^lc  be- 
cause of  the  Interplay  of  different  cultiues 
upon  each  other.  Americans  need  to  under- 
stand the  new  nations,  societies,  and  races 
that  are  coming  Into  their  own  today  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe.  Is  this  any  time 
to  forget  the  total  American  heritage? 

Perhaps  the  aim  should  be  to  remove  the 
sense  of  inferiority;  that  some  groups  have 
to  strive  for  the  day  when  minorities  are 
proud  to  say,  "I  am  a  Negro,  I  am  a  Jew.  My 
name  Is  Mexican,  Italian,  or  Finnish."  If 
all  men  are  Judged  as  individuals  and  have 
equal  opportunities,  isn't  this  result  not 
only  possible  but  desirable? 

The  Colorado  committee  feels  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  would  perform 
a  valuable  service  if  It  points  out  to  Con- 
gress that  the  problems  of  civil  rights  are 
considerably  different  in  Northern  States 
such  as  Colorado  than  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Moreover,  It  Is  likely  that  as  progress  is 
made  In  such  fields  as  integrated  schools, 
voting  and  the  like,  the  problems  of  the 
Southern  States  will  tend  to  resemble  more 
and  more  those  of  the  North. 

ADMIN  ISTKATION    OF    JUSTICE 

Every  police  witness  stated  there  should  l>e 
no  discrimination  in  law  enforcement. 
However,  most  police  feel  that  civil  rights 
groups  sometimes  make  their  Job  of  stopping 
crime  difficult. 

A  policeman  feels  his  first  duty  is  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  He  Is  apt  to  consider  that 
some  Judges  and  probation  officers  are  too 
lenient  in  sentencing  undesirable  characters 
or  giving  them  freedom.  The  crowded 
dockets  of  most  courts  enable  many  to  post- 
pone their  trials  for  long  periods;  one  Den- 
ver instance  of  3  years  was  cited.  This  en- 
ables men  with  known  criminal  records  to 
continue  their  activities  for  long  periods  of 
time.  A  policeman  believes  that  sometimes 
the  charge  of  discrimination  is  raised  lui- 
falrly  by  defendants  and  their  attorneys  as 
a  smokescreen. 

The  police  do  have  such  problems,  and 
there  should  be  greater  understanding  of 
the  obstacles  facing  the  conscientious  po- 
licennan.  Many  aspects  of  law  enforcement 
should  be  considered  in  their  application  to 
all  individuals,  whether  or  not  they  are 
members  of  minority  groups.  How  long 
should  a  man  be  held  in  Jail  without  charge? 
When  Is  it  proper  to  pick  up  a  suspicious 
character?  What  bail  Is  needed?  Is  sen- 
tencing and  parole  fair? 

Of  most  concern  Is  the  plight  of  the  poor, 
and  often  Ignorant,  man  who  does  not  have 
enough  money  to  hire  an  attorney.  The  well- 
to-do  of  any  group  usually  know  their  legal 
remedies,  their  attorneys  understand  the  use 
of  habeas  corpus,  publicity  and  pressure. 

The  aim  should  be  to  get  all  those  arrested 
before  a  Judge  as  quickly  as  possible.  There 
was  ample  evidence  that  Judges  are  the  most 
qualified  individuals  to  see  that  a  man's  civil 
rights  are  protected. 

In  Denver  the  practice  is  for  the  police  to 
complete  Investigation  before  the  district  at- 
torney takes  action.  After  the  DA  files 
charges,  the  police  make  no  further  investi- 
gation unless  new  evidence  turns  up.  Thus 
there  is  temptation  in  hard  cases  to  hold  de- 
fendants for  several  days  before  filing 
charges   and    enabling    them    to   post  bond. 


While  mo6t  cases  are  handled  within  3  days, 
the  time  can  be  6  or  7  and  in  one  extreme 
case  10  days. 

A  Denver  defendant  can  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage if  he  Is  arrested  late  Friday  on  a  felony 
charge.  Since  offices  are  closed  over  the 
weekend,  there  is  no  action  until  Monday. 
A  recent  Colorado  supreme  court  decision, 
the  Merrii  case,  has  greatly  added  to  the 
number  cf  matters  the  DA  must  handle, 
matters  sxich  as  drunk  driving. 

The  problem  is  not  as  serious  In  .small 
towns  such  as  Durango  and  Trlnidiid  where 
the  DA  can  usually  be  reached  on  the  week- 
end. Trinidad  has  worked  out  a  system  In 
routine  district  court  cases  whereby  the 
defendant  can  post  a  set  bond  with  the  sher- 
iff and  obtain  his  release. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  Is  considering 
a  rule  saying  charges  must  be  filed  without 
unnecessary  delay.  Many  law  enforcement 
oflaclals  wish  the  time  to  be  defined  as  72 
hours. 

The  committee  prefers  tlie  definition  of 
"without  unnecessary  delay."  There  are 
many  cases  In  which  the  accused  should 
have  prompt  release.  If  72  hours  were  cited. 
this  might  become  a  norm.  There  are  also 
a  few  cases  In  which  the  judge  might  reel 
longer  investigation  is  warranted.  Judges 
are  able  to  consider  each  individual  situa- 
tion, determining  wtiat  is  and  what  is  uot 
an  unnecessary  delay. 

The  State  supreme  court  recently  acted  on 
one  matter  Involving  discrimination  when  it 
reversed  the  conviction  of  a  Spanish-named 
citizen  because  there  were  no  Spanish-named 
citizens  on  the  Jury  panel.  Minority  groups 
have  had  representation  for  sonae  time  on 
Jury  panels  in  the  cities  visited.  However, 
in  La  Plata  and  Las  Animas  Counties,  Jury 
panels  are  selected  from  the  tax  rolls.  While 
this  is  a  logical,  convenient  policy,  it  bars 
many  residents.  Very  few  Indians  are  tax- 
payers In  La  Plata  County.  Shouldn't  the 
election  be  widened  to  include  voting  regis- 
tration as  well? 

Nondiscrimination  on  jury  panels  does  not 
necessarily  mean  minorities  will  be  on  Juries 
in  controversial  cases.  Lawyers  have  the 
right  of  challenge.  No  members  of  minority 
groups  were  accepted  for  the  Important  case, 
involving  race  In  La  Plata  County  in  March 
1960.  "The  victim  was  an  Indian,  also  of 
Spanish  origin.  He  had  a  poor  record.  The 
man  who  shot  him  was  a  respvected   Anglo. 

The  case  was  complicated  by  a  skillful 
defense  and  a  weak  prosecution.  The  Jury's 
verdict  of  acquittal  may  have  been  war- 
ranted, but  one  can  ask  whether  the  race 
and  record  of  the  deceased  was  not  a  factor. 
The  Federal  commission  already  has  In  its 
possession  a  file  on  this  case  which  shows 
the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  or  not 
there  was  prejudice,  and  If  so,  how  Important 
a  factor  it  was. 

A  case  in  Denver  involves  rounding  up 
Spanish-named  citizens.  Including  passersby, 
following  a  shooting  in  a  dancehall.  No 
Anglos  were  arrested.  A  police  official  point- 
ed out  there  was  no  reason  to  bring  In 
Anglos  since  the  evidence  was  that  the 
shooting  was  done  by  a  Spanish-named  citi- 
zen. The  question  remains  whether  it  was 
proper  to  arrest  all  persons  of  Spanish  origin, 
simply  because  they  happened  to  be  In  the 
neighborhood. 

Reputable  persons  In  Las  Animas  County 
said  that  the  influence  of  two  prominent 
Italian-named  citizens  was  the  principal 
reason  that  two  auto  accident  cases  where 
the  victims  were  Spanish-named  were  not 
taken  to  court.  Law-enforceMent  officials 
said  one  case  was  settled  out  of  court  and 
that  civil  courts  are  the  proper  place  for 
damage  suits.  One  cannot  be  certain,  but 
one  can't  help  but  wonder  whether  the  ac- 
tion in  these  cases  might  have  been  differ- 
ent had  more  influential  people  been  In- 
volved. 


The  ccHnmlttee  was  told  of  one  sheriff  who 
told  a  man  no  security  from  a  man  of  hi« 
minority  background  would  be  acceptable  as 
ball.  A  number  of  incidents  Involved  police 
brutality. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  attitudes 
as  they  relate  to  Impartial  administration  of 
Justice  are  satisfactory  In  Colorado.  How- 
ever, instances  of  discrimination  still  occur, 
either  because  Individuals  are  prejudiced  or 
because  commimlty  attitudes  sometimes 
may  affect  Juries  and  other  law-enforcement 
ofBclals. 

Colorado's  biggest  task  is  to  set  up  sound 
police  procedures  which  apply  to  everyone. 
The  other  task  is  to  do  away  with  the  re- 
maining remnants  of  prejudice. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President,  if 
the  U.S.  Commission  holds  a  mirror  up  to 
our  society,  the  reflection  which  we  see  is 
not  one  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

Discrimination  because  of  color,  of 
race,  and  of  creed  exists  still  in  the 
United  States.  The  problem  is  not  one 
of  geography;  as  I  have  attempted  to 
•show,  with  my  own  State  as  an  example, 
it  is  a  national  problem  and  It  calls  for 
action  on  a  national  level. 

It  is  heartening  to  observe  the  forceful 
efforts  of  the  Attorney  General,  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  to  assist  in  the  enforcement 
of  constitutional  rights  in  the  fields  of 
education,  voting,  and  interstate  trans- 
portation. 

The  executive  branch,  at  long  last,  is 
acting  forcefully. 

The  courts  are  speaking  out,  decision 
after  decision. 

It  is  time  for  the  legislative  branch  to 
act. 

I  am  encouraged  that  our  able  and  re- 
spected majority  leader  has  pledged  that 
we  shall  not  adjourn  this  session  until 
the  Senate  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
debate  the  amendment  of  rule  XXII,  the 
cloture  mile. 

In  this  powerful  and  revered  demo- 
cratic body,  it  is  paradoxical  that  a  small 
minority  of  the  Senate  should  be  allowed 
to  obstruct  the  Congress  from  passing: 
just  and  necessary  legislation  to  assist 
the  peaceful  integration  of  schools;  to  al- 
low the  Attorney  General  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
civil  discrimination  suits;  and  to  Insure 
and  guarantee  the  right  to  vote  to  all 
citizens  without  regard  to  color  or  creed. 

Some  of  us  have  fought  for  years  to 
amend  rule  XXII  to  make  filibusters  but 
a  distasteful  memory  of  the  past.  Some 
of  us  intend  to  continue  fighting.  Some 
of  us  will  fight  until  this  battle  is  won; 
until  the  majority  of  this  body  is  able  to 
guarantee  every  citizen  his  full  constitu- 
tional rights. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  these 
nominations  to  the  Senate  today;  I  look 
for  their  early  confirmation.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  call  for  extension  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  will  not  go  un- 
attended. It  has  work  to  do  and  it  must 
be  given  the  time  with  which  to  do  it. 

Those  of  us  who  seek  action  are  an- 
ticipating the  coming  debate  on  limiting 
the  filibuster — for  the  Congress  also  has 
work  to  do  in  this  field  and  this  work 
cannot  be  done  so  long  as  the  obstructive 
powers  of  the  few  are  able  to  block  the 
constructive  wishes  of  the  many. 

Madam  President,  I  see  in  the  Cham- 
ber, sitting  close  by  me,  the  able  jimior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Hart,  who 
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has  been  so  valiant,  forceful,  and  intel- 
ligent In  this  Q«ht  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  this  movement,  and  especially 
in  the  immediate  fight  to  appoint  these 
new  members  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission to  give  it  some  life,  hope,  and 
vitality.  I  am  liappy  to  note  the  pres- 
ence of  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  M  adam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL,.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  presenting  to  the  Senate  the  names, 
and  the  obsenrations  he  made  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  to  which  I  subscribe 
fully.  I  hope  ti^iat,  together,  we  shall 
be  able  quickly  to  act  favorably  on  the 
three  nominations,  which,  incidentally, 
have  been  pending  for  many' months,  as 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  painfully 
knows. 

Mr.  CARROLL  As  I  have  indicated, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  been 
most  helpful  in  his  leadership  in  this 
fight.  I  must  say  for  the  Record  now,  so 
all  may  know,  that  we  must  act  quickly, 
or  lose  the  Commissioners  we  have. 
They  are  exasperated  by  the  delay.  It 
is  an  important  Commission.  I  hope  we 
can  move  ahead  quickly,  as  the  able 
majority  leader  has  indicated. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   11 
AJkC  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  CRIME  FIGHT 

Mr.  CARROIi,.  Madam  President, 
an  article  entitled  "U.S.  Crime  Fight 
Nears  a  Climax"  appeared  In  the  Sun- 
day, July  23,  1961,  New  York  Times. 
This  is  a  subject  of  importance  to  every 
citizen. 

The  power  and  size  of  organized  crime 
pose  a  threat  to  the  safety,  to  the  wel- 
fare of  us  all.  According  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  organized  crime  costs  $22  bil- 
lion a  year,  a  simi  equal  to  $128  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

There  exist  large  interstate  networks 
of  men  profiting  from  the  proceeds  of 
gambling,  narcotics,  prostitution,  and 
corruption. 

Madam  President,  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  is  determined  to  use 
the  full  powers  of  his  oflBce  and  his  De- 
partment to  see  that  these  rackets  are 
broken  up.     He  has  well  said; 

If  we  do  not  on  a  national  scale  attack 
organized  criminals  with  weapons  and  tech- 
niques as  effective  as  their  own.  they  will 
destroy  us. 

To  assist  the  Attorney  General  in  his 
task,  we  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  spent  much  time  In  recent 
weeks  in  hearings  and  study  on  his  pro- 
posed revisions  of  the  criminal  code. 
Six  of  these  seven  proposals  have  now 
been  cleared  by  the  committee. 
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Madam  President,  it  is  of  national 
Importance  that  the  menace  ol^  inter- 
state crime  be  brought  under  control, 
and  I  applaud  the  work  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  that  of  our  own  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  detailed  in  the  Times 
article  by  Cabell  Phillips. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  may  be  ijicluded 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  iSEcoRD, 
as  follows ; 

U.S.  CaiMK  PicHT  Neaks  a  Climax — Eic  Gaih 

EXPECTKD     THHOXJGH     TEAMWORK     A31D     Nrw 

Laws 

(By  Cabell  PhlUips) 

Washington,  July  22. — The  Kennniy  ad- 
ministration believes  It  Is  about  to  make  a 
major  advance  In  the  long  and  so  f;ir  frus- 
trating fight  on  organized  crime. 

Its  optimism  rests  on  two  fairly  substan- 
tial propositions.  The  first  Is  that  It  has 
broken  the  longtime  habit  of  noncoopera- 
tlon  l>etween  a  score  of  Federal  police  and 
investigative  agencies.  This  enables  them 
for  the  first  time  to  focus  their  diverse  tal- 
ents and  energies  on  the  problems  of  Sghting 
racketeers. 

The  second  Is  that  this  Congress  before 
adjournment,  will  tighten  the  web  cf  crim- 
inal law  in  which  Interstate  crime  syndicates 
can  be  snared.  Six  Items  of  a  seven-part 
package  of  such  statutes  have  recently  been 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  final  action  is  hoped  for  before 
Congress  goes  home. 

One  certainty  about  Robert  F.  Kjnnedy, 
when  he  was  named  Attorney  General,  was 
that  he  would  exert  himself  as  a  crime- 
buster. 

His  history  over  the  last  5  years  as  chief 
counsel  for  Senator  Johh  L.  McCLiBXAir's 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Actlyities  In 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field,  and  als  au- 
thorship of  a  beet-selling  book,  "The  Enemy 
Within."  showed  clearly  his  deep  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  corrosive  activities  and  the  rel- 
ative immtmlty  of  the  blgtlme  operatives 
In  the  field  of  Interstate  gambling,  narcotics, 
prostitution,  and  labor  rackets. 

KKSTTLT    or   nOHT 

His  dedication  to  thla  flg;ht,  which  has 
been  materially  If  subtly  aided  by  the  fact 
that  hU  brother  sits  In  the  White  House,  has 
begun  to  pay  off.  An  example  of  It  materlal- 
teed  a  few  weeks  ago  In  the  Indictment  In 
New  Orleans  of  13  penons  using  an  lUegal 
telephone  setup  to  conceal  a  wide-ranging 
gambling  racket. 

The  significance  of  the  case  lies  less  in  its 
size,  however,  than  in  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  developed  and  broken. 

"ITie  principal  defendants  were  Benjamin 
and  Robert  Lasoff,  brothers,  of  Cincinnati. 
With  others,  they  are  accused  of  persuading 
certain  telephone  company  employees  to  ar- 
range regular  long-distance  telephone  con- 
nections that  bypassed  central  office  switch- 
boards. 

In  this  way.  it  is  charged,  they  were  able 
to  carry  on  a  thriving  business  transmitting 
horserace  information  between  different 
parts  of  the  country  without  leaving  a  rec- 
ord of  their  calls. 

The  Lasoffs'  activities  were  detected  more 
than  a  year  ago  by  agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  But  the  service  Is  inter- 
ested primarily  In  coUecting  delinquent 
taxes.  zu)t  in  gambling  or  racketeering,  as 
such.  And  the  taxes  the  Lasoffs  were  al- 
leged to  be  evading — excise  taxes  on  their 
unrecorded  long-distance  phone  calls — 
were  relatively  small  change. 

Under  Robert  Kennedy's  prodding,  how- 
ever. Treasury  olBr.lala  agreed  to  press  on 
with  the  case.  At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 


tion to  operate  in  the  Jurisdiction  of 
another  agency  was  overcome,  and  FBI 
agents  cooperated  In.  the  later  stagw  of  the 
Investigation.  Leads  were  run  down  at 
poinU  as  far  distant  as  Miami.  New  York 
City,  New  Orleans,  Las  Vegas,  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

CONSPIKACT  CBAKCZD 

The  Indictment,  which  was  brought  bv  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  in  New  Orleans  on  June 
27,  charge  the  defendants  with  conspiring 
to  obstruct  the  Internal  Reveniie  Ser>-lce  in 
the  collection  of  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
their  telephone  calls.  At  the  same  time. 
however,  it  has  brought  Into  the  open  a 
highly  organized  and  ramified  national  net- 
work of  Illegal  gambling  operations. 

The  key  element  In  the  Kennedy  strategy 
is  the  creation  of  a  new  unit  in  the  Justice 
Department's  Criminal  Division.  This  is 
known  as  the  organized  crime  and  rack- 
eteering section  and  is  headed  by  Edwyn 
SUberllng,  a  former  special  assistant  to  the 
attorney  general  of  New  York  In  charge  of 
criminal  Investigations  In  Suffolk  County. 

The  section  acts  as  a  central  clearing- 
house and  coordinating  center  for  rackets 
investigations  and  prosecutions.  Under  a 
special  deficiency  appropriation  of  »135.000 
it  has  built  up  a  staff  of  48  lawyers  who 
devote  their  time  exclusively  to  Interstate 
rackets. 

As  a  prelude  to  creating  the  division, 
however,  the  new  Attorney  General  had  to 
break  down  bureaucratic  barriers  of  long 
standing. 

For  many  years.  It  has  been  understood 
that  the  FBI  does  not  meddle  In  what  the 
Secret  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  la 
doing,  and  vice  versa. 

There  are  24  Federal  agencies  empow- 
ered in  various  degrees  with  Investiga- 
tive and  policy  authority.  Partly  because 
of  statutory  limitations,  partly  because  of 
their  specialized  Interests,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause of  departmental  Jealousies,  there  has 
been  In  the  past  little  cooperation  among 
them. 

INVESTIGATORS   CON7ER 

Early  in  his  career  as  Attorney  General. 
Mr.  Kennedy  got  together  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  other  cabinet  heads 
having  investigating  units  under  their  Juris- 
diction and  sought  to  work  out  a  coopera- 
tive enterprise.  Under  the  agreement,  that 
resulted,  Mr.  SUberilng's  section  has  put  to- 
gether a  master  file  with  the  name  and 
records  of  some  700  known  racketeers,  plm 
a  file  of  several  thousand  of  their  ■■»^^«t»t 
Data  for  these  records  have  been  contributed 
from  erery  Intelllgenoe  agency  in  Govern- 
ment, and  they  are  constantly  replenished 
as  new  material  becomes  available. 

"Interstate  crime  has  a  huge  Interlock- 
ing directorate,"  Mr.  SUberllng  explained  the 
other  day.  "It  often  happens,  for  example, 
that  a  minor  dop)e  pusher  whom  the  nar- 
cotics people  don't  find  It  worth  whUe  to 
prosecute,  is  also  the  layoff  man  for  a 
gambling  syndicate  who  has  escaped  the  eye 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  people  or  the  FBI. 

"By  putting  aU  of  our  Information  to- 
gether we  get  a  clearer  picture  of  what  these 
individuals  are  doing,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  central  rackets  file,  there 
are  regular  meetings  among  the  heads  of  the 
various  investigative  agencies  here  in  Wash- 
ington and,  what  is  more  Important,  among 
their  respective  field  agents.  Whether  the 
ancient  barriers  of  Jealoxisy  and  suspicion 
have  been  finally  breached  cannot  be  finally 
determined,  but  officials  here  believe  that 
the  prospects  for  continued  cooperation  are 
good. 

It  is  this  prospect  that  cheers  Department 
officials  more  than  the  raw  statistics  of  thelr 
accompllshments  to  date. 

So  far,  the  new  team  is  able  to  claim  par- 
tial credit  for  only  seven  convicttons  of 
racketeers  and  racketeering  groups — ^partial 
credit  for  the  reason  that  in  most  instances 
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the  casea  were  Initiated  before  the^  present 
administration  came  Into  ofBce.  Two  similar 
cases  have  been  lost  tlirough  acquittal. 

Meanwhile,  however,  three  cases  largely 
developed  since  Mr.  Kennedy  became  At- 
torney General  have  been  set  for  early  trial. 
These  Involve  Frank  Wortman.  et  al.,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  William  Plnnegan  of  Cleveland, 
who  face  tax  evasion  charges,  and  Vincent 
La  Duca  of  Buffalo,  who  faces  a  charge  of  vi- 
olation of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, 11  other  racketeering  cases  are  be- 
ing presented  to  grand  Juries  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

"This  Is  the  first  really  concerted  attack 
on  organized  racketeering,  as  such,"  Mr.  Sil- 
berling  said  recently.  "The  way  we  are  set 
up  now,  the  Department  of  Justice  can  take 
the  initiative  in  Isolating  the  racketeering 
cases  and  not  wait  for  them  to  be  disclosed 
incidentally  through  some  other  form  of 
prosecution." 

It  is  worth  noting,  incidentally,  that  as  a 
Senate  crime  Investigator,  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
highly  critical  of  the  Justice  E>epartment's 
handling  of  cases  referred  to  it  by  the  Sen- 
ate Conunittee.  In  "The  Enemy  Within,"  he 
wrote: 

"The  lack  of  action  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  disappointing.  Many  of  the  cases 
we  sent  for  possible  prosecution  lay  dormant 
for  10  months,  a  year,  and  sometimes  even 
longer." 

The  new  section  for  investigating  organ- 
ized crime  and  rackets  apparently  is  Mr. 
Kennedy's  effort  to  correct  this  deficiency. 

To  strengthen  the  Department's  band  in 
this  effort,  the  President  earlier  this  year 
asked  Congress  for  new  laws  aimed  at  closing 
some  of  the  loopholes  used  by  Interstate 
racketeers.  As  the  Attorney  General  ex- 
plained In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  last  May,  the  kingpins 
In  gambling  and  other  rackets  often  live  im- 
peccable lives  in  communities  half  a  con- 
tinent away  from  the  scenes  of  their  op- 
erations. And  not  Infrequently  the  offenses 
In  which  they  are  discovered  are  not  pun- 
ishable under  Federal  law. 

coMMrrrxz  clears  Bn,LS 

A  nxmiber  of  these  bills  have  already 
cleared  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
are  destined  soon  to  go  to  the  floor  for  de- 
bate.   They  have  the  following  provisions: 

To  prohibit  interstate  travel  in  pursuit  of 
racketeering  enterprises.  This  would  trap 
the  couriers  and  payoff  men  who  carry 
gambling  or  other  illicit  receipts  across 
State  lines  from  one  crime  headquarters  to 
another. 

To  prohibit  the  use  of  interstate  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  to  transmit  gambling 
Information. 

To  prohibit  the  intimidation  of  witnesses 
in  administrative  investigations,  such  as 
questioning  by  the  FBI  or  other  similar 
agencies. 

To  amend  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act,  making 
it  possible  for  the  FBI  to  arrest  a  fugitive 
charged  with  an  offense  punishable  by  a 
1-year  sentence  when  he  flees  from  one 
State  to  another.  At  present,  the  law  is 
applicable  only  to  such  acts  of  violence  as 
murder,   kidnapping,   and   burglary. 

To  prohibit  the  interstate  transportation 
of  betting  paraphernalia,  such  as  numbers 
slips,  lottery  tickets  or  facsimiles  or  plates 
from  which  they  can  be  reproduced. 

To  compel  the  giving  of  testimony  under 
certain  conditions  by  granting  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  any  admissions  of 
wrongdoing  thus  obtained. 

Another  bill,  to  prohibit  the  interstate 
shipment  of  slot  machines,  has  so  far  not 
been  reported  out. 

"These  are  very  Important  tools  for  us," 
Mr.  Kennedy  said  the  other  day,  "and  I  hope 
Congress  will  act  favorably  on  all  of  them. 
With  these  and  an    awakened   public  con- 


sciousness, I  think  we  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  drying  up  the  rackets  in  this 
country." 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President,  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  see  present  in 
the  Chamber  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver),  who 
has  done  more  work  in  this  field,  in  my 
opinion,  than  any  other  Member  of  this 
body,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  but  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  in  the  hearings  which 
have  been  described,  in  which  six  of  the 
seven  proposals  have  been  adopted.  I  am 
happy  to  see  him  present.  I  wish  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  his  splendid  work  in  serv- 
ice to  his  Nation,  not  only  along  this  line, 
but  in  many  other  lines  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  had  not  expected 
to  ask  the  Senator  to  yield,  but  he  has 
been  so  generous  in  his  references  to  me 
that  I  must  ask  him  to  do  so. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
but,  frankly,  after  having  been  chair- 
man of  the  crime  subcommittee  for  about 
2  years,  and  hearing  the  problems,  most 
of  which  are  covered  by  the  proposed 
legislation  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred,  and  which  are  dealt  with  in 
the  bills  proposed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, it  was  quite  discouraging  for  a  long 
time  that  we  were  not  able  to  enact  some 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
organized  crime,  about  which  we  all 
know. 

There  has  been  one  difficulty  after 
another.  Some  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted in  years  past  which  has  been  help- 
ful. Some  Executive  orders  have  been 
effective  in  thwarting  efforts  of  bigtime 
criminals.  On  some  occasions  proposed 
legislation  has  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, only  to  die  in  the  other  body. 

I  have  been  encouraged  to  see  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  proposed  this  legislation.  He 
has  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  or- 
ganized crime  has  been  growing  at  a 
rapid  pace  every  year,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  with  his  subcommittee, 
has  given  us  much  information  of  the 
same  kind.  So  I  hope  now,  at  long  last. 
we  are  on  the  threshhold  of  passing,  not 
only  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  some  effective  measures, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Attorney 
General's  program. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  study  of  this  problem  and  for  the 
work  and  effort  his  subcommittee  has 
given  toward  helping  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral get  the  program  through. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  quite  agree  that  the 
time  has  come  for  some  action  to  get  the 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  before  the  Senate  for  debate. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  speaking  on  this  issue  in 
city  after  city  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  great  need  for  that.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  deal  not  only 
with  prostitution,  gambling,  and  narcot- 
ics, but  also  with  all  types  of  corrup- 
tion, extortion,  and  racketeering. 

I  agree  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  the  time  has  come  for 


this  legislative  body  to  strengthen  the 
laws  of  this  Nation  which  deal  with  crime 
syndicates. 


DRUG  INDUSTRY  ANTITRUST  ACT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  Piesident, 
on  July  5, 1961,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  began  hear- 
ings on  S.  1552.  the  Drug  Industry  Anti- 
trust Act.  At  the  opening  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  made  a  statement  pointing  out  the 
need  for  legislation  and  explaining  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

We  have  received  many  requests  for 
copies  of  this  statement.  There  seems 
to  be  considerable  interest  in  it.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  dy  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver. OF  Tennessee,  at  Legislative  Hear- 
ings ON  S.  1552,  July  5,  1961 
In  opening  these  hearings  on  S.  1652.  the 
Drug  Industry  Antitrust  Act.  I  want  to  make 
some  remarks  concerning  the  majority  find- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  based  on  the  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  ethical  drug  industry  and  of  the 
ways  In  which  the  major  provisions  of  S 
1552  relate  to  the  specific  problems  disclosed 
by  that  investigation.  Incidentally,  the 
term  "ethical"  connotes  the  fact  that  these 
drugs  are  sold  only  on  a  doctor's  prescription.^ 
In  contrast  to  proprietary  or  over-the-coun- 
ter drugs.  Our  examination  of  this  particu- 
lar Industry  has  embraced  13  volumes  of 
hearings  numbering  some  8.668  pages  of  tes- 
timony. A  vast  amount  of  new  knowledge 
and  Information  concerning  this  field,  which 
alone  among  our  major  Industries  had  never 
been  subjected  to  a  major  investigation,  has 
been  placed  into  the  record.  Witnesses  have 
Included  representatives  of  the  drug  indus- 
try, government  ofBcials.  eminent  medical 
authorities,  and  others. 

There  Is  now  available  a  report  {S.  Kept. 
448)  In  which  the  majority  members  of  the 
.subcommittee — Senators  Carroll,  Hart, 
DoDD,  and  myself — set  forth  the  principal 
findings  which  we  have  reached  in  this 
broad-scale  investigation.  The  same  docu- 
ment also  contains  the  individual  views  of 
Senators  Disksen,  Hrttska,  and  Wiley. 

costs  and  PHorrrs 

The  principal,  though  not  the  only  reason 
for  the  bill  is  that  ethical  drug  prices  are 
generally  unreasonable  and  excessive.  They 
are  unreasonable  whether  compared  to  costs, 
to  profits  or  to  prices  in  foreign  countries. 
With  respect  to  costs,  prednisone  and  pred- 
nisolone, leading  drugs  used  by  arthritic 
sufferers,  represent  a  typical  case  in  point. 
Under  the  big  drug  companies,  brand  names, 
such  as  Metlcorten  or  Metlcortelone,  these 
products  are  sold  to  druggists  for  around  18 
cents  a  tablet  and  the  suggested  price  to 
consumers  is  30  cents  a  tablet.  Yet  the  cost 
of  production  for  these  tablets  Including 
tabletlng,  bottling  and  packaging  Is  no  more 
than  1.5  cents  per  tablet.  An  arthritic 
patient  will  frequently  remain  for  long 
periods  on  a  dosage  of  about  100  of  these 
tablets  a  month.  Thus  he  pays  $30  a  month 
for  his  medicine,  for  which  his  druggist  paid 
around  $18  and  which  cost  around  $1.50  to 
produce. 

As  was  made  abundantly  clear  throughout 
the  hearings,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
difference  between  1.5  cents  and  18  cents 
consists  entirely  of  net  profits;  it  also  In- 
cludes selling  and  distribution  costs,  taxes 
and  other  indirect  costs.  But  the  subcom- 
mittee  has    received    numerous    complaints 
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from  physicians,  supported  by  abundant 
testimony  in  tbe  record,  to  the  effect  that 
advertising  and  aeUing  costo  are  excessive, 
wasteful  and  often  misleading. 

The  new  oral  antidiabetic  drugs  consti- 
tute a  similar  case  in  point.  The  leading 
seller  Is  Orinase,  discovered  by  a  German 
firm  (Hoechst)  and  marketed  In  this  country 
by  the  Upjohn  Co.  Those  sufferers  from 
diabetes  who  can  substitute  the  oral  drug  for 
Insulin  Injections,  pay  a  list  price  of  14  cents 
a  tablet  for  which  the  druggist  pays  8  cents. 
The  cost  of  production,  including  tabletlng. 
bottling  and  packaging,  is  only  0.7  of  a  cent. 
At  three  tablets  a  day.  the  typical  patient 
must  pay  $150  a  year  for  an  amount  of  a 
drug  which  is  manufactured  at  a  total  pro- 
duction cost  of  about  $14. 

The  well-known  mild  tranquil  iiier,  Mil- 
town,  sells  to  the  public  for  10. 8  cents  a  pill, 
to  the  druggist  for  6.5  cents,  but  costs  only 
seven-tenths  of  a  cent  to  manufacture. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  wide-range  anti- 
biotics— a  type  of  product  with  which  most 
parents  are  all  too  familiar.  These  are  the 
drugs  which  cost  the  consumer  around 
60  cents  a  capsule  and  are  prescribed  for 
a  wide  variety  of  infectious  diseases  in  adults 
as  well  as  children.  The  largest  selling 
product  of  this  type,  tetracycline.  Is  sold  to 
the  druggist  at  around  30  cents  a  pill.  Tet 
the  average  production  cost,  again  Including 
tabletlng.  bottling,  and  packaging  Is  less 
than  3  cents  per  capsule.  On  a  single  sale  of 
this  product  to  the  DjB.  Oovemment 
amounting  to  $830,826  one  company  made 
total  profits  of  $563389.  of  which  $339,185 
remained  after  payment  of  aU  taxes.  In 
other  words,  before-tax  profits  amounted  to 
flve-elghths  of  the  sales  value. 

Since  these  margins  above  productkm  oasts 
are  greater  than  In  any  other  Duuiufaetur- 
Ing  industry,  they  make  possible  proftt 
showings  which  can  only  be  described  as 
extraordinary.  According  to  the  FTO-SBC 
the  rate  of  return  on  net  worth  sXter  taxes 
for  the  drug  industry  in  1960  was  18.1  per- 
cent, as  compared  to  10  .£  percent  for  all 
manufacturing.  According  to  tbe  First  N»- 
tloiuU  City  Bank  of  New  York,  it  was  2lJi 
percent  for  37  leading  drug  corparations,  as 
caaxpered  to  11.6  percent  for  all  manufac- 
turing. Both  sources  also  showed  profits  as 
a  percent  of  sales  in  drugs  to  be  about  twice 
that  of  all  manufacturing. 

I  wish  to  emphasice  that  these  figures  are 
after  taxes  and  after  all  expenses,  including 
research  The  profit  rates  for  a  number  of 
the  Individual  drug  companies  are  astonish- 
ing. Thus  Carter  Products  In  1968  enjoyed 
a  rate  o€  return  on  its  invested  capital  after 
taxes  of  88.2  percent;  at  this  rate  It  would 
recover  Its  entire  Investment  In  leas  than 
3  years.  American  Home  Products  made  83.6 
percent:  Smith  Kline  A  French,  83.1;  Nor- 
wich Pharmacal  Co..  28.7;  O.  D.  Searle  & 
Co..  23.2:  Sterling  Drug,  22.7;  Schertng  Corp., 
21.8:  Parke.  Davis.  21.6;  Uj8.  Vitamin  b 
Pharmaceutical  Corp..  20S;  and  Warner- 
Lambert,  ao.i. 

With  such  a  capacity  for  profltmaJdng,  it 
has  been  inevitable  that  the  Investing  com- 
munity would  come  to  look  with  favor  on 
the  stocks  of  drug  companies.  Since  World 
War  II  the  stock  market  quotations  of  drug 
companies  have  soared.  Some  impression  of 
the  extent  of  the  resulting  increase  in  values 
can  be  gained  by  a  few  examples:  In  11  years 
the  stock  of  American  Home' Products  would 
have  returned  $16,480  in  dividends  for  a 
$10,000  Investment.  In  addition,  the  capital 
value  of  the  stock,  as  refiected  in  quotations 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  would 
have  risen  to  $137,200  at  the  end  of  19&g. 
Such  a  rise  represents  nearly  14  times  the 
initial  Investment.  Between  1948  and  1959 
another  company.  Smith  Kline  it  French, 
paid  in  dividends  more  than  double  the 
initial  cost;  its  stock  appreciated  over  24 
times,  the  stock  being  spUt  18  for  1  during 
this    11 -year   period.     The   original    invest- 
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ment  of  $104X)0  at  the  beginning  of  1949 
was  worth  $244,000  at  the  end  ot  1960— an 
appreciation  of  $284,000  dollars— and  the  in- 
vestor would  in  addltioo  have  received  $20  - 
000  in  dividends. 

These  and  similar  profit  showings  are 
made  by  companies  which  manufacture 
products  that  represent  the  difference  be- 
tween sickness  and  health  and  often  quite 
literally  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

While  most  of  the  leading  American  drug 
companies  operate  all  over  the  world,  the 
greater  part  of  their  unparalleled  earnings 
come  from  the  American  consvuner.  This  la 
due  not  only  to  the  size  of  the  American 
market,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  drug  prices 
are  usually  higher — and  often  considerably 
higher — ^In  this  country  than  abroad.  To 
take  Just  a  few  examples  in  terms  of  prices 
paid  by  druggists:  the  price  in  England  for 
the  arthritic  drug,  prednisone,  is  less  than 
half  that  of  the  U.S.  price.  The  tranquilizer. 
thorazlne.  is  sold  in  Ftance  by  Rhone- 
Poulenc,  the  compemy  which  developed  it. 
at  only  17  percent  of  the  XJS.  price  charged 
by  its  American  licensee.  Smith  Kline  ft 
French. 

In  Sngland  the  price  Is  one-fourth 
the  UJB.  price  and  In  Germany  only  one- 
third.  The  mild  tranquilizer.  Equanll.  is  sold 
In  Oennany.  England,  and  Austria  for  less 
than  half  the  U^.  prloe.  The  diabetic  suf- 
ferer in  Germany  can  purchase  Orinase.  man- 
ufactured by  the  company  which  developed 
it.  for  lees  than  half  the  price  charged  by 
the  U.S.  licensee.  In  Aiutria.  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  as  well  as  Germany,  the 
price  is  less  than  half  of  the  n.S.  quotation. 
The  widely  BOiO.  antibiotic,  Chloromycetin, 
can  be  piux^hased  in  Iran  and  England  tor 
about  half  the  U-8.  flgiue,  while  tetracycUne 
can  be  bought  for  a  third  less  in  Brazil  than 
In  the  United  States. 

During  the  hearings  representatives  of  the 
drug  companies  attributed  lown-  prices  in 
foreign  countries  to  lower  labor  costs,  but 
this  can  explain  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  difference.  Where  a  product  such  as 
prednisolone  sells  in  England  for  7.6  cents 
per  tablet  and  in  the  United  States  for  17.9 
cents,  and  where  In  the  United  States  total 
production  costs,  of  which  labor  costs  are 
only  a  small  part  amount  to  only  1£  cents. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  differences  in  wage 
costs  could  possibly  explain  anything  more 
than  a  slight  fraction  of  ths  difference  In 
price. 

These  extraordinary  prices  and  profit 
ahowings  in  ethical  drugs  are  made  possible 
by  the  existence  of  a  very  tight  control  of  the 
market  In  the  hands  of  a  few  large  com- 
panies. As  compared  to  other  highly  cen- 
tralized Industries,  an  unusually  large  nxim- 
ber  of  products  in  this  field  are  produced  in 
thetr  entirety  by  Just  one  company.  In  27 
out  of  61  leading  ethical  drugs,  there  is  a 
complete  monopoly  of  U.8.  production  by 
one  or  another  of  15  leading  companies,  and 
in  45  of  the  61  products  the  entire  output 
is  accounted  for  by  S  cv  fewer  of  these 
companies. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out,  the 
high  level  of  concentration  stems  in  turn 
from  three  principal  sources:  <a)  The  success 
ot  the  drug  companies  in  persuading  physi- 
cians to  write  their  prescriptions  in  terms 
of  brand  names  rather  than  generic  names; 

(b)  intensive  and  costly  advertising  and 
sales  efforts  directed  to  the  physician;  and 

(c)  the  practice  followed  by  this  country 
of  granting  product  patents  on  drtigs.  On 
AprU  12,  1961. 1  Introduced  S.  1652.  the  Drug 
Industry  Antitrust  Act,  a  bill  to  amend  and 
supplement  the  antltrxist  laws  with  respect 
to  the  manufactiue  and  distribution  of 
drugs.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  bring  about  lower  prices  of  drvigs  by 
infusing  competition  Into  this  monopolistic 
Industry.  It  would  B^y'mp^lsh  this  result 
by   doing  something   about   each  of  these 


three  sources  of  monopoly  power  which  are 
described  at  length  In  tbe  report. 

TaABX    NAMBB    VBtSUS    OSmCUC   MAKES 

In  the  case  of  unpatented  drugs  (and  this 
is  an  important  reservation),  it  Is  usually 
possible  for  the  cons\imer  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial savings  if  his  physician  writes  out 
the  prescription  In  terms  of  the  product's 
generic  or  official  name  rather  than  In  terms 
of  a  trade  name  of  some  particular  com- 
pany. Two  examples  will  Illustrate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  savings  that  can  be  achieved. 
When  sold  under  the  trade  name  "Metl- 
corten," the  ai-thrltlc  drug,  prednisone,  re- 
tails at  a  list  price  of  approximately  30  cents 
a  tablet.  But  today  when  the  physician 
WTites  out  the  prescription  in  terms  of  the 
generic  name,  prednisone  can  be  purchased 
from  drugstores  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
less  than  4  cents  a  tablet.  Similarly,  potas- 
sium penicillin  G  tablets  are  sold  by  Merck 
and  the  Squibb  Division  of  Olln-Mathleson 
to  the  druggist  at  $12  per  hundred;  this 
product  is  sold  to  druggists  by  one  small 
company  at  a  price  of  $2.95  and  by  another 
at  $330  per  hundred.  Other  smaller  firms 
quote  prices  In  the  area  of  $4  or  $6.  If  the 
prescription  is  written  in  terms  of  the 
generic  name,  the  druggist  Is  able  to  supply 
the  consxmaer  with  the  lower-priced  prod- 
ucts of  the  smaller  companies. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  ot  securing  such 
savings  for  their  patients,  why  Is  It  that  the 
great  majority  of  physicians  write  out  their 
prescriptions  in  terms  of  trade  names? 
Fundamentally  there  are  two  reasons:  PlTBt. 
the  dnig  companies  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  persuading  the  physicians  that, 
ur  they  were  to  prescribe  in  terms  of  generic 
names,  their  patients  might  receive  drugs  of 
inferior  or  even  harmful  quality;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  drug  companies  have  made  It  diffi- 
cult for  the  physicians  to  use  generic  names, 
even  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  by  coining  long. 
complex,  xmpronounceable  generic  names 
which  it  Is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
physicians  to  remember  and  spell.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  the  drvig  companies  have, 
on  occasion,  come  up  with  several  generic 
names  for  the  same  product,  or  alternatively 
have  designated  no  generic  name  whatever. 
With  respect  to  the  quality  Issue,  there 
Is  very  little  In  the  way  of  solid  evidence  to 
prove  that  drugs  offered  by  small  companies 
xuider  generic  names  are  generally  Inferior 
in  any  significant  degree  to  thoee  of  the 
large  enterprises.  For  example.  Mr.  O.  K. 
Grettenberger,  director  of  drugs  and  drug 
stores  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  testified 
that  on  the  basis  of  11  years  of  experience : 

"Within  the  State  of  Michigan  I  have  yet 
to  find  an  inferior  drug  product,  as  far  as 
generic  basic  medicinal  substance  Is  con- 
cerned within  tolerance,  as  labeled,  of  any 
yet  analyzed.  0\ir  analytical  work  has  been 
done  by  the  Michigan  State  Department  of 
AgrlCTilture  in  East  Lansing,  Mich.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  pharmaceutical  industry  has 
overly  frightened  the  pharmacists  by  Imply- 
ing that  everything  that  Is  not  a  brand  name 
is  of  a  poor  quality." 

There  are  good  reasons  for  assuming  that 
Mr.  Grettenberger's  experience  is  not  im- 
UBual.  After  all,  prescription  dmgs  must 
meet  the  exacting  reqiilrements  of  safety, 
piirlty,  quaUty,  etc.,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  tinder  the 
law.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  stand- 
ards is  a  criminal  offense.  Nonetheless  many 
physicians  have  feared  that  because  of  In- 
adeqtiacies  of  funds  and  staff  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  under  present  law  is 
not  able  to  do  an  adequate  Job  of  enforce- 
ment, and  that  consequently,  unless  they 
prescribe  by  trade  names,  there  is  a  real 
and  present  danger  that  their  patients  msy 
receive  a  drug  of  Inferior  quaUty. 

In  two  specific  ways  Urn  bUl  seeks  to  elim- 
inate whatever  grounds  there  may  be  for  this 
widely  held  apprehension.    In  the  first  place. 
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It  proTldas  for  Federal  licensing  of  all  drug 
maniifacturlng  companies.  No  drugs  can  be 
marketed  iinlees  the  producer  has  an  unsiis- 
pended  and  imrevoked  license.  No  license  is 
to  be  granted  unless  the  company  meets 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  necessary 
to  ensure  the  continued  chemical  structure, 
strength,  quality,  purity,  safety,  and  efficacy 
of  the  drugs.  The  license  can  be  suspended 
or  revoked  if  the  Secretary  of  HEW  finds 
that  the  firm  is  not  qualified  to  make  the 
dr\igs  for  which  he  has  received  the  license 
or  has  adulterated  or  misbranded  them. 
These  same  provisions  also  apply  to  imports 
of  foreign  drugs. 

To  implement  these  licensing  provisions 
the  bill  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
further  powers  to  enter  and  inspect  any  drug 
establishment.  Incidentally,  the  powers  to 
be  granted  here  are  the  same  as  those  re- 
quested by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
In  1953  but  not  sought,  for  some  unkown 
reason,  since  that  time. 

These  provisions  put  real  teeth  into  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act.  By  realizing  that  any 
firm  which  produces  Inferior  drugs  can  have 
its  license  to  do  business  suspended  or  re- 
voked, the  physician  should  gain  assurance 
that  any  drug  sold  in  the  country,  whether 
produced  at  home  or  abroad,  whether  made 
by  large  companies  or  small  companies,  and 
whether  marketed  under  a  brand  name  or  a 
generic  name.  Is  of  adequate  and  acceptable 
quality. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  unpro- 
nounceable, duplicate  and  nonexistent  gen- 
eric names,  it  must  be  recognized  that  at 
present  no  one  has  any  real  authority  to  com- 
pel a  change  In  generic  names  which  are 
originated  by  the  drug  companies.  The 
council  on  drugs  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  this  and 
other  countries  may  make  reconunendatlons 
for  changes  in  the  generic  name,  but  the 
drug  companies  are  not  compelled  to  accept 
them,  and  in  fact  generally  do  not  do  so. 
To  meet  this  problem  the  bill  places  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  responsibility  of  establishing  the 
generic  or  official  names  of  drugs.  The  tests 
to  be  used  are  those  of  usefulness  and  sim- 
plicity. The  power  Is  retroactive  in  that  the 
Secretary  can  cause  review  to  be  made  of 
generic  names  In  effect  at  any  time  and 
determine  whether  revision  of  any  of  the 
names  Is  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  Inter- 
est of  usefulness  and  simplicity.  When  he 
finds  that  a  generic  name  Is  unduly  complex 
or  Is  not  useful,  he  may  designate  another 
name  to  be  used  in  Its  place.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  every  drug  shall  have  a  generic 
name  but  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than 
one  generic  name  for  any  drug.  To  assist 
physicians,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  pub- 
lish a  list  of  all  revised  generic  names  and 
such  other  matters  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
the  effective  use  of  those  drug  names.  Also 
on  all  labeling  (which  Includes  advertising 
material  mailed  directly  to  the  physician) 
the  generic  name  must  be  printed  in  type 
as  large  and  as  prominent  as  that  used  for 
any  brand  name  appearing  on  the  label. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  thus  equipped  to 
devise  generic  names  which  the  physician 
can  remember,  pronounce,  spell,  and  write 
on  his  prescriptions.  If  the  generic  names 
themselves  are  useful  and  simple  and  if 
physicians  realize  that  by  virtue  of  the 
licensing  and  added  inspection  powers  all 
drugs  sold  are  of  adequate  and  acceptable 
quality,  the  bases  should  be  established  for 
a  substantive  Increase  In  the  writing  of  pre- 
scriptions in  terms  of  generic  names.  For 
those  drugs  which  are  not  subject  to  patent 
monopolies,  the  result  should  be  dramatic 
savings  to  the  consuming  public. 

AOVZBTISIKO  AND  PKOMOTION 

Advertising  and  promotion,  as  carried  on 
by  the  drug  industry,  has  come  to  be  an  im- 


portant source  of  monopoly  power  in  that 
the  amounts  spent  by  the  major  companies 
have  reached  such  proportions  as  to  be  far 
beyond  the  resoiirces  of  their  smaller  com- 
petitors. According  to  Mr.  Seymour  Black- 
man,  of  Premo  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories, 
the  principal  problem  faced  by  the  small  drug 
manufacturer  Is  the  difficulty  of  competing 
In  the  face  of  the  tremendous  amounts  spent 
by  the  large  drug  companies  on  advertising 
and  promotion: 

"As  this  Investigation  proceeds,  it  will  be- 
come evident  to  you  that  the  only  real  com- 
petition that  we  have  in  our  field  is  the  tre- 
mendous competition  for  the  eye  and  ear  of 
the  physician,  how  many  pages  of  advertis- 
ing we  can  put  out.  how  many  .samples  we 
can  distribute,  how  many  detail  men  we  can 
put  In  the  field.  These,  and  these  alone, 
govern  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  prod- 
uct" (hearings,  pt.  14,  pp   8205-8206 1. 

For  the  entire  Industry,  promotion  cxpense<; 
run  around  $750  million  a  year,  or  nearly  four 
times  the  $200  million  available  in  1957  to  all 
medical  schools  In  the  United  State.s  for  their 
educational  programs.  For  the  22  largest 
drug  companies,  approximately  24  cents  of 
every  sales  dollar  is  expended  for  promotion, 
or,  roughly,  four  times  the  amount  spent 
on  research.  That  promotional  expenditures 
have  reached  such  proportions  in  thl.s  indus- 
try is  partlctilarly  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  expensive  media  normally 
u.'sed  for  advertising — television,  newspapers, 
and  magazines — are  not  employed  In  the  reg- 
ular course  of  prescription-drug  advertising. 
In  this  industry  there  is  a  separation  of  the 
buyer  from  the  orderer.  The  former,  namely, 
the  patient,  pays  the  bill,  but  the  latter,  the 
physician,  places  the  order.  And  it  is,  there- 
fore, to  the  physician  that  this  vast  expendi- 
ture of  advertising  resources  is  directed. 
Three  principal  media  are  used — visits  by 
salesmen,  known  in  tins  industry  as  detail 
men;  advertisements  in  medical  Journals; 
and  direct-mail  advertisements,  sent  to  the 
physician's  office. 

So  Important  Is  the  ftrit  of  these  media 
that  from  one  out  of  five  to  one  out  of  eight 
of  all  employees  of  major  drug  companies 
is  a  detail  man.  So  much  money  is  spent  in 
sending  advertising  literature  to  the  physi- 
cian's office  that  he  is  literally  Inundated 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  James  E 
Bower  before  our  subcommittee. 

"It  would  take  2  railroad  mailcars,  110 
large  mailtrucks,  and  800  postmen  to  deliver 
the  daily  load  of  drug  circulars  and  samples 
to  doctors  if  mailed  to  one  single  city.  Then 
after  being  delivered,  it  would  take  over  25 
trash  trucks  to  haul  it  away,  to  be  burned 
on  a  dump  pile  whose  blaze  would  be  seen 
tor  50  miles  around. 

"AH  told  nearly  60  pharmaceutical  houses 
were  represented  in  the  grand  total  of  circu- 
lars and  samples  that  began  to  pile  up  in  my 
office  in  both  the  1957  and  1959  survey.  In 
a  single  day  these  varied  from  1  to  28  pieces 
with  a  dally  average  of  10.5.  (The  average 
In  1967  was  9.1  pieces  as  shown  In  table  1.) 
This  means  that  the  estimated  150,000  doc- 
tors all  over  the  country  were  receivmg  daily 
over  1.5  million  pieces  of  mail. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"What  purpose  does  It  accomplish  for  the 
drug  manufacturer  or  for  the  doctor?  Does 
a  doctor,  who  has  a  professional  education, 
require  so  much  repetition  to  get  across  to 
him  the  Idea  of  a  new  drug,  or  push  an  old 
one?  And  do  the  drug  firms  have  the  right 
to  take  up  so  much  of  a  doctor's  time  or  his 
tax  money — and  that  of  other  taxpayers — by 
burdening  the  post  office  to  deliver  circulars 
at  a  reduced  rate?"  (hearings,  pt  18,  p. 
10453-4). 

But  above  and  beyond  the  quantity  of  this 
advertising  and  promotional  material,  there 
is  the  further  and  more  serious  question  of 
its  quality.  It  is  indeed  a  serious  question 
because  If  the  physician  is  misled,  the  pub- 
lic health  is  endangered.     It  was  therefore 


most  dismaying  to  learn  from  medical  au- 
thorities that  this  advertising  is  often  mis- 
leading and  sometimes  downright  false.  For 
3  years  one  medical  college  has  Included  In 
Its  course  work  for  second-year  students  an 
evaluation  of  drug  advertising.  According 
to  Dr.  Solomon  Garb  who  conducted  the 
course,  "In  all  3  years  it  was  found  that  the 
majority  of  the  mailed  ads  were  unreliable 
to  the  extent  that  a  physician  trusting  them 
could  be  seriously  misled."  Part  IV  of  the 
report  contains  excerpts  of  testimony  from 
eminent  medical  authorities  criticizing  the 
quality  of  drug  company  advertising  and 
giving  specific  examples  of  misleading 
claims. 

Concerning  their  new  arthritic  drug,  Merck 
Informed  physicians  in  an  advertisement 
that  "no  worrisome  side  effects  attributable 
to  I  it  I  have  occurred  as  yet."  During  the 
hearings  I  asked  the  company's  medical 
director,  "Is  that  statement  true?"  He  re- 
plied, "As  of  today  I  would  say  It  Is  not  true  " 
(hearings,  pt.  14,  p.  8185).  Pfizer,  in  Intro- 
ducing its  new  antidiabetic  drug,  withheld 
from  the  medical  profession  a  report  ad- 
dressed to  the  president  by  Its  own  medical 
officer  who  was  In  charge  of  clinical  testing 
of  the  product.  His  summary  report  showed 
that  of  a  total  of  nearly  2,000  clinical  cases 
t.ibulated,  no  fewer  than  27  percent  reported 
one  or  more  side  effects.  These  side  effects 
Included  not  only  minor  Irritations  but  ad- 
verse effects  upon  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, serious  skin  disorders,  and  Jaundice. 
Although  this  Information  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  company,  the  original  pack- 
age insert  first  sent  out  In  1958  began  with 
the  statement  "side  effects  are  generally  of  a 
transient  and  nonserlous  character"  (hear- 
ings, pt.  20,  pp.  11296,  11344,  11370). 

The  subcommittee  h-is  received  hundreds 
of  letters  from  physicians  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  denouncing  the  flood  of  adver- 
tising with  which  they  are  inundated. 
Many  report  that  they  destroy  the  direct- 
mail  advertising  immediately  upon  arrival, 
denouncing  the.se  advertising  claims  as  ex- 
treme and  unsupported.  The  testimony  of 
Dr  Harry  P.  DowUng,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine.  College  of  Medicine.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  aptly  summarizes  the  lines 
of  thought  expressed  in  these  communica- 
tions: 

"One  especial  source  of  confusion  for  the 
practicing  physician  is  printed  advertising 
that  comes  to  him  by  direct  mall  or  in  medi- 
cal Journals.  In  this  present  era  when  truly 
new  drugs  are  appearing  with  rapidity  and 
causing  revolutionary  changes  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  the  physician  needs  facts 
most  of  all.  Because  misinformation  anc* 
mistakes  about  drugs  can  affect  health  and 
life,  advertising  of  drugs  cannot  be  allowed 
to  fall  to  the  level  of  other  advertising. 
Advertising  of  drugs  should  be  Informative. 
Above  all.  It  should  not  be  misleading.  Mis- 
leading advertising  by  one  company  not  only 
causes  doctors  to  make  mistakes  in  using 
their  drugs;  it  also  affects  other  pharma- 
ceutical companies  adversely  d)  because  it 
destroys  the  confidence  of  the  physician  in 
the  Industry  as  a  whole,  and  (2)  because 
competitive  advertisements  may  tempt  an- 
other company  to  make  Its  own  advertising 
a  little  more  blatant,  a  little  more  suggestive 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  thus  making  this 
competing  company's  advertising  misleading 
also"  (hearings,  pt.  24,  p.  14172). 

The  attempt  in  this  bill  to  prevent 
physicians  from  being  misled  about  the 
therapeutic  properties  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  drugs  surely  cannot  be  Inter- 
preted as  an  attack  upon  advertising  in 
general.  In  their  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee, physicians  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  today  the  busy  doctor  has  little  time  in 
which  to  make  his  own  evaluation  of  a  new 
drug  based  upon  his  own  analysis  of  the 
scientific  llterattu-e.  They  stated  that  It  Is 
utterly  Impossible  for  the  practicing  physl- 
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clan  to  keep  up  with  the  medical  literature 
on  the  flood  of  new  drugs,  particularly  those 
outside  his  specialty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  inevitable  that  the  massive 
amounts  of  advertising  and  promotional  ac- 
tivity to  which  the  physician  is  subjected 
have  a  very  definite  effect,  and  this  In  fact 
Is  demonstrated  in  the  evidence  developed  In 
oinr  hearings.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  William 
Bean,  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Iowa  State 
University: 

"Advertising  by  mall  must  be  efTective.  or 
it  would  not  be  so  prevalent.  The  sample 
for  the  physician's  personal  use  or  for  some 
handy  patient  works  on  the  principle  that  a 
pill  in  the  hand  wiU  be  put  into  somebody's 
mouth.  As  a  method  of  practice,  it  appeals 
to  the  lazy  or  hurried  and  harried  physician. 
But  It  Is  the  practice  of  expediency,  not  of 
mature  thought.  One  never  knows  when  the 
mail  will  bring  a  pillow  and  a  pill  for  peace 
of  mind.  Samples  may  provide  an  alarming 
toy  for  children  playing  at  doctor  or  for 
those  who  are  still  curious.  The  drug  sam- 
ple Is  a  poor  substitute  for  thought  In  the 
practice  of  medicine"  (hearings,  pt.  18  p 
10336). 

Against  the  background  of  this  rather 
serious  problem,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  relatively  mild  In  character.  It  would 
require  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  new  drug  is 
efficacious.  Today  the  FDA  is  limited  to  a 
determination  of  safety.  In  other  words,  a 
drug  which  has  no  therapeutic  effect  but 
which  Is  not  harmful  can  be  marketed;  un- 
der the  bill  It  could  be  marketed  only  If  In 
addition  to  being  safe  It  can  be  shown  to  be 
efficacious.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire all  advertisements  and  other  printed 
.material  issued  by  the  manufacturer  to  in- 
clude "a  warning  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  to  any 
dangerous  or  harmful  effects,  and  a  full  and 
correct  statement  of  the  drug's  efficacy." 

The  bill  would  also  require  manufacttir- 
ers  to  send  to  all  physicians  a  copy  of  what 
is  referred  to  as  the  package  Insert.  This 
is  the  brochure  containing  information  on 
dosage,  usefulness,  side  effects,  etc.,  which 
must  be  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  all  new  drugs.  It  is  the 
one  document  In  which  the  information 
contained  about  the  drug  has  been  approved 
by  the  FDA. 

The  reason  for  a  requirement  in  the  bill 
that  these  package  inserts  be  sent  to  phy- 
sicians arises  from  the  curious  fact  that 
this  Is  not  now  being  done.  In  order  to 
send  out  their  vast  quantities  of  advertising, 
the  drug  companies  use  mailing  lists  of 
physicians,  broken  down  In  detail  by  spe- 
cialty, by  geographic  area,  etc.  For  some  un- 
known reason  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  use 
these  same  mailing  lists  to  regularly  send  to 
physicians  copies  of  the  one  Grovernment- 
approved  document  which  sets  forth  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good  points  about  a  new  drug. 
In  the  past  the  FDA  has  never  required  them 
to  do  so.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  require- 
ment, the  package  inserts  for  the  most  part 
go  to  the  pharmacist,  to  whom  they  may  be 
of  some  interest  and  who  may  on  occasion 
pass  along  some  of  the  information  to  a 
physician.  But  since  the  pharmacist,  of 
course,  cannot  alter  the  prescription,  the 
package  Inserts  tend  to  end  up  In  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  In  any  event.  It  Is  obvlotis 
that  the  recipient  of  the  Government-ap- 
proved Information  should  be  the  man  who 
writes  the  prescription.  In  addition  to  re- 
quiring the  manufacturers  to  send  the  bro- 
chures to  physicians,  the  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  publish  their  contents 
In  convenient  and  readable  form  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  doctors,  hospitals,  and  others 
concerned  with  the  handling  and  utiliza- 
tion of  drugs. 

Finally,  to  help  physicians  Identify  those 
drugs  for  which  they  should  be  particularly 
on  guard,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 


HEW  to  publish  and  distribute  to  physicians 
annually,  and  at  such  other  times  as  he 
deems  desirable,  a  list  of  drugs  wlilch  have 
the  potentiality  of  particxilarly  serious,  dan- 
gerous or  harmful  effects  as  he  may  con- 
sider in  the  interest  of  public  health. 

The  advertising  profession  is  noted  for  Its 
extreme  sensitivity  to  criticism  on  proposed 
restraints  of  any  kind.  Although  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here  is  Indeed  a  serious 
problem,  there  Is  In  these  proposals  nothing 
m  the  way  of  censorship  or  Government  con- 
trol of  advertising  content.  There  are 
merely  requirements  that  a  drug  to  be  sold 
must  be  efficacious  as  well  as  safe;  that  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  material  contain 
Information  about  a  drug's  efficacy  and 
safety;  that  the  package  Inserts,  which  have 
long  been  regularly  prepared  for  approval  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  be  regu- 
larly sent  to  those  for  whom  they  would 
have  primary  value,  namely  the  physicians; 
and  that  drugs  with  particularly  dangerous 
side  effects  be  flagged  to  permit  quick  and 
ready  Identification.  If  the  drug  companies 
and  the  drug  advertising  agencies  permit 
themselves  to  be  outraged  by  these  very 
modest  proposals,  I  submit  that  they  have 
lost  all  touch  with  reality. 

PATENT    MONOPOLIES 

The  most  controversial  part  of  S.  1552  will 
certalrJy  consist  of  the  provisions  dealing 
with  patents.  Obviously,  no  legislator  wishes 
to  Jeopardize  other  parts  of  a  bill  by  Includ- 
ing therein  a  highly  controversial  provUlon 
unless  he  feels  that  he  absolutely  must  do 
so.  Such  is  the  position  in  which  I  find 
myself.  While  some  savings  would  occur  for 
nonpatented  drugs  by  the  greater  use  of 
generic  name  prescribing,  the  hard  fact  re- 
mains that  the  leading  products  in  most  of 
the  major  categories  of  ethical  drugs — 
steroid  hormones,  tranquilizers,  sulfa  drtigs, 
oral  antidiabetics,  and  broad-spectrum  anti- 
biotics— are  protected  by  patents.  Where 
the  drug  Is  patented  and  the  patentholder 
licenses  none  or  only  a  very  few  other  firms, 
the  price  tends  to  be  the  same  whether  the 
prescription  Is  written  In  terms  of  its  generic 
name  or  Its  trade  name.  For  example,  the 
buyer  will  pay  the  same  price  for  Parke, 
Davis"  antibiotic  regardless  of  whether  the 
physician  writes  out  the  prescription  for 
Chloromycetin,  the  trade  name,  or  chloram- 
phenical,  the  generic  name.  Therefore,  if 
any  real  progress  is  to  be  made  in  reducing 
the  exorbitant  prices  of  ethical  drugs,  there 
is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  facing 
up  to  this  thorny  problem  of  patents. 

There  is  a  widely  held  and  quite  mistaken 
view  that  the  present  provisions  of  the  pat- 
ent law.  under  which  exclusive  rights  are 
granted  for  17  years,  are  contained  in  the 
Constitution  Itself.  Yet  nowhere  in  the 
Constitution  is  the  word  "patent"  used. 
Article  1,  section  8,  merely  provides  "the  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  •  •  •  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  rights  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries." 

The  exclusive  right  referred  to  is  left  to  be 
defined  by  Congress  and  is  subject  to  redefi- 
nition by  Congress.  Indeed  the  most  promi- 
nent Inventors  among  our  Founding  Fathers, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
were  opposed  to  patents — an  attitude  shared, 
though  many  years  ago,  by  some  of  the 
founders  of  today's  g^ant  drug  companies. 
It  is  also  not  generally  known  that  most 
countries  of  the  world  do  not  grant  product 
patents  on  drugs.  Process  patents,  that  is, 
patents  on  methods  and  processes  of  pro- 
ducing drugs  are  granted.  But  on  the  prod- 
uct Itself,  49  out  of  77  countries  for  which 
information  has  been  obtained  do  not  award 
patents  in  the  pharmaceutical  field.  Of  the 
17  foreign  countries  for  which  usable  price 
information  was  obtained  for  the  subcom- 
mittee by  the  Department  of  State,  H  do  not 
grant  patents  on  phannaceutical  products, 


while  only  6  do.  Most  of  these  six  have  either 
compulsory  licensing  provisions  or  price  con- 
trol on  drugs  or  both.  The  United  States 
Is  the  only  major  economic  power  which 
grants  product  patents  on  drugs  without 
Imposing  any  of  these  limitations  or  safe- 
guards to  the  public  welfare. 

The  practice  followed  by  most  other  coun- 
tries of  making  drugs  an  exception  to  their 
patent  laws  is  based  upon  the  simple  moral 
belief  that  no  one  should  have  the  right  to 
withhold  from  the  public  products  which  are 
vital  to  the  health  of  mankind.  No  one, 
it  has  been  felt,  should  make  a  monopoly 
profit  on  the  sale  of  such  products. 

Any  suggestion  of  limiting  the  patent  grant 
on  drugs  will  be  Immediately  denounced  on 
the  grounds  that  It  would  dry  up  research 
and  thus  prevent  the  development  of  new 
drugs.  Yet  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
great  fcuntalnhead  of  drug  discovery  Ger- 
many, does  not  now  and  never  has  granted 
product  patents  on  drugs.  Other  comitrles 
which  have  historically  followed  the  same 
policy  and  have  been  outstanding  in  the  de- 
velo;vment  of  drugs  include  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Sweden.  In  a  tabulation  of  im- 
portant drug  discoveries  Included  In  the 
report.  It  is  revealed  that  drugs  discovered 
In  foreign  countries  without  product  pat- 
ents outnumber  those  discovered  In  coun- 
tries with  such  protection  In  the  order  of 
10  to  1. 

U.S.  discoveries  are  outstanding  In  steroid 
hormones  and  In  antibiotics.  But  according 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, prednisone,  the  most  widely  used 
steroid  hormone  in  recent  years,  was  in- 
vented by  a  Mexican  firm.  While  the  Ameri- 
can companies  have  made  Important  discov- 
eries Ir.  the  field  of  antibiotics,  these 
contributions  are  all  based  fundamentally 
upon  the  original  discovery  of  penicillin  In 
1929  by  Sir  Alexander  Fleming  and  on  the  in- 
vestigative work  carried  on  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity and  English  hosplUls  a  few  years  later. 
Moreover,  the  work  of  American  companies 
in  this  area  was  greatly  aided  by  substan- 
tial grants  from  the  Federal  Goveriunent  dur- 
ing the  war  and  by  Important  scientific  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  Northern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  Peoria.  111. 

As  might  well  be  antlcipc^ed.  prices  for 
Individual  drug  products  are  higher  for 
countries  with  than  for  those  without  prod- 
uct patents.  This  was  foxind  to  be  true 
for  each  of  12  individual  products  for  which 
such  comparisons  oould  be  made.  A  par- 
ticularly Interesting  comparison  involves 
products  discovered  by  foreign  firms.  Here, 
the  price  of  the  inventing  company  In  Its 
home  country  Is  contrasted  with  the  price 
of  the  American  licensee  in  the  United 
States.  Although  the  American  firm  was 
not  the  one  which  made  the  discovery,  its 
price  In  the  United  States  ranged  from  two 
to  eight  times  the  price  charged  by  the  in- 
venting company  in  its  own  country. 

I  wish  to  stress  again  that  these  observa- 
tions should  not  be  regarded  as  an  attack 
upon  the  patent  system  as  such.  But  we 
are  confronted  with  a  situation  in  which 
prices  of  this  critical  industry  are  extraor- 
dinarily high  and  frequently  outrageous, 
in  which  there  is  little  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing any  widespread  reductions  in  these  ex- 
cessive prices  without  imposing  limitations 
upon  the  patent  grant,  and  in  which  from 
the  evidence  of  other  countries  the  dis- 
covery of  new  drugs  can  and  does  proceed 
without  the  benefit  of  any  patent  protection 
whatever.  To  those  who  are  concerned  that 
a  limitation  on  the  patent  grant  In  this 
industry  would  spread  to  other  fields,  may 
I  state  that  this  has  not  happened  in  other 
countries,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  it  would  take  place  here. 
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Bcpeatedly  In  tlia  dru^  toule  press  I  have 
sesn.  my  proposalA  on.  pn<--t"t^  desccLbed  as 
&  simple  curtirilmwt  of  the  duration  oC  tba 
patent  grant  fsom.  17  to  3  yean.  TUjb  Is 
&  distOEtlon.  What  I  am  propotfng  is  that 
the  grant  still  taa  tor  17  years,  during  the 
first  3  of  which  the  patent-holdsr  shall  have 
ex£lii&lve  rights,  but  that  for  the  remaining 
14  he  shall  be  reqnlred  to  license  qualified 
applicants  upon  the  payment  of  a  royalty 
of  up  to  8  percent  on  the  licensee's  sales. 
A  qualified  applicant  is  one  who  holds  a 
license  from,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ekiu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  to  manufacture  the 
drug. 

By  specifying  precisely  the  qualifications 
of  the  llcenaee  and  the  size  of  the  royalty, 
years  of  litigation  before  the  courts  will  be 
avoided  in  establishing  who  Is  a  qualified 
^>pllcant  and  what  Is  a  reasonable  royalty. 

It  is  true  that  the  requirement  to  license 
others  wiU  reduce  somewhat  the  profits  of 
the  patent  holder.  But  as  I  have  pointed  out 
earlier,  there  is  ample  room  for  a  reduction 
in  those  profits  without  Impairing  what 
would  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  return  on 
Investment.  Moreover,  the  receipt  of  8  per- 
cent on  sales  from  the  licensee  is  a  not  in- 
considerable return,  particularly  since  stich 
income  can  be  received  without  the  neces- 
sity of  making  any  expenditures  for  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  royalty  rate  of  8  percent  is  higher 
than  that  found  in  patent  license  agree- 
m.ents  examined  by  the  subcommittee  in 
the  coiirse  of  its  investigation.  There  is 
also  the  posslhility  that  with  additional  firms 
Belling  the  product,  new  uses  may  be  de- 
veloped which  would  rcs\ilt  in  greater  sales 
than  if  the  product  had  not  been  licensed. 
As  compared  to  the  practice  followed  by  most 
other  countries  of  refiising  to  grant  patents 
on  pharmaceutical  products  at  all,  or  of  cou- 
pling sxich  a  gremt  with  Government  price 
control,  this  is  a  rather  modest  proposal. 
It  Is  the  best  way  I  can  conceive  of  bringing 
down  the  prices  of  ethical  drugs  through  the 
force  of  competition  while  at  the  same  time 
assuring  a  more  than  reaeonable  return  on 
their  taTestment  to  the  patent-owning  corn- 
pan  ies. 

The  other  principal  provMon  concerning 
pateita  has  to  do  wfth  wh.-,t  uv  referred 
to  as  molecular  motOficatians  and  drug  com- 
binations. During  the  hearings  phyBlelans 
objected  to  the  constant  introduction  of  al- 
legedly nrw  drugs  through  molecular  ma- 
nipulation or  the  combining  of  existing 
drugs.  Since  the  drug  companies  are  usually 
able  to  secure  patents  on  these  slight  modi- 
fications or  combinations,  they  can  afford 
to  launch  them  with  blitz  campaigns  as 
important  new  drug  discoveries.  In  Dr. 
Bean's  words,  they  can  make  "a  quick  kill 
with  the  quick  pin,"  before  physicians  are 
able  to  discover  that  the  new  wonder  drug 
is  nothtng  more  than  this  year's  model  oif 
the  same  old  products.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
A.  Dale  Ckmaolc,  formerly  medical  director 
of  Squibb: 

"The  problem  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
they  [the  drug  companies]  market  so  many 
of  their  failures.  Between  these  failures 
which  are  presented  as  new  drugs  and  the 
tiseless  modifications  of  old  drags,  the  addi- 
tion of  zinc  to  vitamins  Is  a  good  example, 
most  of  the  reaeereh  results  In  a  treadmill 
irtil^  moves  at  a  rapid  pace  but  goes  no- 
where. Since  so  much  depends  on  novelty, 
drugs  change  Uka  women's  hemlines  and 
rapid  obsolescence  Is  simply  a  sign  of  mo- 
tion, not  progress  as  the  apologists  would 
have  us  believe. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  doubt  that  there  are  many  other  in- 
dustries in  which  reeserch  la  so  free  of  risks. 
Most  must  depend  on  selling  only  their 
succoesee.  If  an  automobile  does  not  have 
a  motor  no  aaiount  ol  advertising  can  make 
It  appear  ta  have  one.  Oa  the  other  hand, 
with  a  little  luck,  proper  timing,  and  a  good 


promotion  program  a  bag  of  asafetida  with 
a  iinlq\ie  chemical  side  chain  can  be  made 
to  look  like  a  wonder  dr\ig.  The  illusion  may 
not  last,  but  it  frequently  lasts  long  enough. 
By  the  time  the  doctor  learns  what  the 
company  knew  at  the  beginning,  it  has  two 
new  products  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
one"  (hearings,  pt.  18,  pp.  10372-10373). 

To  cut  down  on  this  fiow  of  manipulated 
molecules  and  useless  combinations,  the  bill 
provides  that  a  molecular  or  other  modifi- 
cation of  an  existing  drug  or  combination 
of  two  or  more  existing  drugs  Is  not  pat- 
entable unless  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  determined  that  the 
therapeutic  effect  is  significantly  greater 
than  before  the  modification  or  combina- 
tion. This,  in  effect,  transfers  the  Initial 
determination  of  therapeutic  effect  for  these 
types  of  drugs  from  the  Patent  Office  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  reason  Is  simply  that  the  De- 
partment, which  embraces  not  only  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  but  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service,  has  vastly  more  knowledge 
and  resources  to  make  such  a  determina- 
tion than  the  overburdened  examiner  in  the 
Patent  Office.  A  precedent  for  this  arrange- 
ment exists  in  the  treatment  of  patents  for 
plants,  on  which  no  patent  can  be  Issued 
without  a  pwlor  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  in 
this  field  is  far  better  equipped  than  the  Pat- 
ent Office  to  determine  what  constitutes  a 
significant  improvement. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  certain  types 
ef  contracts  and  agreements  unlawful  per 
Be  under  the  Sherman  Act.  It  frequently 
happens  that  different  companies  hit  on 
the  same  discovery  at  about  the  same  time. 
In  such  cases  they  cuatomarlly  fUe  patent 
applications,  all  laying  claim  to  the  same 
invention.  A  determination  must  then  be 
made  as  to  which  Is  the  true  inventor.  To 
do  this,  tne  Patent  Office  employs  the  pro- 
cedure of  declaring  an  Interference,  which 
in  essence  is  an  administrative  hearing  on 
the  claims  of  the  various  parties.  Increas- 
ingly in  such  cases  the  function  of  deter- 
mining priority  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Government  to  the  private  parties 
through  the  device  of  the  private  settlement 
of  Interference  actions. 

The  pr.jcedure  Is  for  the  applicants  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  as  to  which  is  en- 
titled to  receipt  of  the  patent.  Once  this  is 
done,  the  others  immediately  withdraw  their 
applications  and  the  interference  proceeding 
is  automatically  ended.  The  patent  is  Is- 
sued to  the  remaining  applicant,  and  in  ex- 
change for  withdrawing  their  applications 
the  other  parties  become  licensees.  Usually 
these  agreements  contain  restrictive  pro- 
visions prohibiting  them  from  .selling  to  out- 
side parties,  prohibiting  sales  In  bulk  form, 
etc.  And  usually  the  company  receiving  the 
patent  and  all  of  the  licensees  just  happen 
to  put  their  products  on  the  market  at  exact- 
ly the  same  price. 

To  meet  these  problems.  S.  1552  provides 
that  any  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
concerning  drugs  violates  the  Sherman  Act 
if  any  party  to  a  restrictive  agreement  agrees 
to  (1)  withdraw  cm:  cause  to  be  withdrawn 
any  pending  patent  application;  (2)  concede 
to  another  patent  applicant  priority  of  in- 
vent^ion;  and  (3)  not  grant  or  cause  another 
not  to  grant  any  patent  license.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  what  is  prohibited  are  prac- 
tices eng^iged  in  pursuit  to  a  restrictive 
agreement,  since  the  bill  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  bona  fide  sales. 

CONCLUSION 

What  we  are  confronted  with  in  the 
ethical  drug  industry  Is  the  existence  of 
prices  which  by  any  test  and  under  any 
standard  are  excessive.  A  corollary  prob- 
lem la  thu  danger  to  the  public  health  aris- 
ing from  the  dissemination  to  phy&lcians  of 
advertisements  which  are  false  or  mislead- 


ing in  their  claims  and  Less  than  candid  in 
their  warnings.  Confronted  with  a  situation 
of  this  type,  there  are  two  dlflerenct  con- 
ceptual approaches  to  the  devising  of  ap- 
propriate remedies.  One  is  the  approach  of 
direct  governmental  controls.  Thus  there 
have  been  proposals  that  the  drug  Industry 
be  made  a  public  utility  and  be  placed  under 
direct  governmental  price  control.  There 
have  been  proposals  that  all  advertising  to 
physicians  be  screened  and  approved  by  the 
Government  before  distribution  to  physi- 
cians. There  have  been  proposals  that  all 
prescriptions  be  written  In  terms  of  generic 
names.  None  of  these  proposals  has  been 
incorporated  In  S. 1552. 

They  have  been  rejected  because  the  bill 
rests  upon  the  alternative  approach  to  the 
problem.  This  Is  the  approach  of  securing 
relief  from  a  monopolistic  Industry  by  infus- 
ing therein  the  force  of  price  competition. 
Prices  are  to  be  brought  down,  not  by  gov- 
ernmental flat  but  by  the  rivalry  of  compet- 
ing producers  in  the  market.  To  make  this 
competition  fair  as  well  as  effective,  certain 
.safeguards  and  limitations  are  provided  for. 
These  safeguards  will  also  have  the  corollary 
elTect  of  Improving  the  quality  and  reducing 
the  quantity  of  Information  distributed  to 
the  physician.  This  Is  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican approach  to  the  problem  of  monopoly, 
and  it  is  one  which  I  think  is  particularly 
well  suited  to  the  drug  industry. 

While  I  cannot  predict  whether  In  fact  this 
bill  will  completely  solve  all  of  the  problems 
to  which  It  Is  directed.  I  know  that  unless 
this  measure  or  something  closely  resembling 
It  :s  adopted,  the  American  people,  whase 
patience  with  price  gouging  In  drugs  Is  wear- 
ing thin,  will  demand  that  their  Government 
adopt  the  tougher  approach  of  direct  govem- 
mentnl  controls.  And  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  drug  companies  would  find  such 
dlroct  controls  far  m^re  repugnant  than  the 
relatively  moderate  measures  contained  In 
S.  1552  The  present  situation  in  which  the 
United  States  alone  amo  g  the  major  pxrwers 
grants  monopolies  on  products  which  spell 
the  difference  between  life  and  death,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  providing  for  any  pro- 
tections to  the  p\ibllc  Interest,  will  not  long 
continue. 

Mr.  KEPAUVEK.  Madam  President, 
.since  the  opening  of  the  hearinps,  ex- 
cellent editorials  in  two  of  New  York's 
finest  newspapers  have  appeared  on  this 
subject.  One  is  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  of  July  7. 1961.  the  other 
from  the  New  York  Times,  of  July  24, 
1961.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July  7. 

1961] 

The   AMA   Poses   a   Problem:    How  SHOtn,D 

Drtgs  Be  Cowtkoi-led? 

The  American  Medical  Association,  in  Its 
zeal  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  profession 
it  represents — a  goal  that  is  most  important 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  present  high 
standards  of  medical  care  in  this  country^ 
has  created  a  situation  that  poses  a  grave 
problem  for  laymen,  whether  Legislators  or 
ordinary  citizens. 

When  questions  arise  concerning  relations 
between  the  Government  and  the  physicians, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the  AMA 
is  not  allowing  zeal  to  outrun  discretion. 
This  is  certainly  true  in  respect  to  Senator 
KKFituvER's  bUl  for  the  further  regulation  of 
drugs. 

The  Senator,  of  course,  has  often  allowed 
his  own  zeal  for  his  own  causes  to  outrun 
discretion.  His  sponsorship  of  a  bill  is  by 
no  means  a  soimd  reason  for  accepting  it. 
But  in  attacking  its  regulatory  features  and 
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Insisting  that  the  medical  profession  should 
be  the  sole  watchdog  over  the  efficacy  and 
potential  side  effects  of  new  drugs,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  AMA  has  used  argtunenU  that 
would  have  applied  almost  equally  forcibly 
to  the  original  Pure  Pood  and  Drugs  Act 
half  a  century  ago. 

The  country— and  the  medical  profes- 
sion—has accepted  with  gratitude  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  regulating  the 
piu-ity,  initial  sifety  and  labeling  of  drugs. 
No  responsible  person  wants  to  return  to 
the  days  when  a  pitchman  could  mix  a  little 
alcohol,  some  coloring  material  and  a  lot  of 
water  and  sell  tie  brew  as  a  cure  for  every- 
thing from  han(^-nalls  to  cancer. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  present  regu- 
latory system,  plxas  the  efforts  of  the  AMA 
and  the  professi<m  generally,  can  insure  the 
American  public  against  subtler  dangers  in 
the  distribution  of  drugs. 

Mr.  Ketauveb  nsists  that  drugs  cost  too 
much,  sometimw  produce  side  effects  that 
are  not  made  known  by  the  seller  and  vary 
considerably  in  t-ielr  ability  to  combat  dis- 
ease. 

The  AMA  contends  that  it  Is  up  to  the 
doctors  to  find  out  these  things  and  guard 
their  patients  against  them;  that  blanket 
rulings  from  Washington  may  bar  useful 
drugs  because  they  are  held  to  be  less  effec- 
tive in  some  cases 

On  the  technical  side,  it  Is  hard  for  the 
layman  to  Judge  ii  matter  of  this  kind.  He 
is  aware  that  in  one  recent  case — the  use 
of  injected  versus  oral  vaccine  against 
polio — the  AMA  managed  to  confuse  the 
Issue  to  no  one's  advantage. 

He  Is  also  aware  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
AMA  to  avert  socialized  medicine  has  led 
that  organization  to  view  almost  every  activ- 
ity of  Government  with  suspicion.  Conse- 
quently— and  this  may  have  very  serious 
results  in  the  future — he  wonders  whether 
he  can  accept  the  .issociation's  Judgment  in 
a  realm  where  informed  and  objective  Judg- 
ment is  badly  needed. 


tlcal  progreee;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  average  practitioner  can  possess  the 
resources  to  evaluate  the  scores  of  new  dru« 
products  that  come  from  the  laboratories 
each  year. 
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IPIrom  the  New  York  Times.  July  24,   1961] 
TicHTEH  Drug  Control 
The    objections    raUed    by    the    American 
Medical    Associatiori    to   Senator   Kefauvers 
bill  for  more  Federal  testing  of  new  drugs 
have    been    challeni^'ed    by    two    members   of 
the  AMA '8  own  cour.cil  on  drugs.    Their  testi- 
mony and  that  of  other  distinguished  physi- 
cians  and  pharmacologists   before  the   Sen- 
ate Antitrust  Subcommittee  cast  doubt  on 
the   adequacy  of   organized   medicine's  pre- 
scription for  safeguarding  the  public  with- 
out  an   extension   of   governmental   activity 
■  In  the  pharmaceutical  field. 

The  basic  position  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  is  that  it  is  better  to  have 
each  individual  phyi-ician  pass  on  the  efficacy 
of  new  drugs  than  to  make  a  Government 
agency  the  watchdoi?  over  whether  drugs  do 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do  and  whether 
harmful  side  effect.?  accompany  their  use. 
The  association  contends  that  the  broadened 
information  program  it  expects  to  have  oper- 
ating by  l»63  will  give  physicians  all  the 
technical  guidance  they  need  to  make  accu- 
rate Judgments. 

The  AMA  is  Justly  proud  of  the  leading  role 
It  played  more  than  a  half-century  ago  in 
the  enactment  of  the  first  Federal  pure  food 
and  drug  law.  Since  then  it  has  frequently 
argued  for  plugging  loopholes  in  the  interest 
of  greater  health  protection.  Perhaps  the 
criticisms  put  forward  by  its  own  specialists 
will  convince  the  AMA  that  It  ought  once 
again  stand  for  tighter  drug  regulation. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  hard  to  escape  a  sxispl- 
clon  that  its  fears  ol  socialized  medicine  are 
driving  the  association  into  an  area  of  blan- 
ket resistance  to  any  new  Government  moves 
for  better  health. 

We  recognize  that  too  much  bureaucracy 
may  have  a  deadenirg  effect  on  pharmaceu- 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1643)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  prices  and  farm  income,  to 
increase  farmer  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  programs,  to  adjust 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
hne  with  the  requirements  therefor,  to 
improve  distribution  and  expand  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  liberalize 
and  extend  farm  credit  services,  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  consimiers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  Piesident. 
previous  to  today  I  sent  to  the  desk 
amendments  to  strike  out  or  to  amend 
sections  401  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961,  which  is  now  the  pend- 
ing business  of  the  Senate. 

In  connection  with  these  provisions  I 
have  read  a  very  scholarly,  well  pre- 
pared, excellent  analysis  of  the  harm- 
ful effects,  antitrustwise,  of  these  two 
provisions,  written  by  Representative 
EMANUEt  Celler,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  and  chairman  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subccmmit- 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
Representative  Harold  Cooley,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculi;ure  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  arguments  made  in  this  letter 
should  be  considered  by  the  Memljers  of 
the  Senate  in  their  consideration  of  sec- 
tions 401  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  pending  bill. 
With  the  permission  of  Representative 
Celler.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jm.T  14,  1961. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolbt, 
Cha\Tm.an,  Agriculture  Committee, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAntiCAN:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  a  provision  of  HM.  «4()0,  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  which  is  pending  before 
your  distinguished  committee.  This  provi- 
sion, section  401(b),  would  unnect'ssarlly 
and  unjustifiably  carve  out  a  broad  and  un- 
precedented area  of  immunity  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  be  exceedingly  damaging  to 
the  consumer  Interest.  For  slmUar  reasons 
I  am  equally  concerned  about  propccjals  to 
modify  section  401(c)  of  the  bill,  dealing 
with  mergers  and  acquisitions  by  agricul- 
tural cooperatives. 

Section   401(b),    while   short   and    decep- 
tively simple,  actually  wotUd  grant  sweeping 
and  unjustified  antitrust  exemptions  for  two 
or  more  agricultural  cooperatives  to  conspire 
to  fix  prices,  divide  territories,  boycott  third 
persons,    and    otherwise    restrain    trade.     It 
would  give  to  groups  of  cooperatives  an  ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  laws  not  per- 
mitted any  other  form  of  business  enterprise. 
Section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  amended 
by  the  Capper -Volstead  Act  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress  to  allow  farmers  to  act  together 
In  a  cooperative  association  without  t)ie  as- 
sociation as  such  being  held  to  be  an  Illegal 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  und'r  the 
antitrust   laws   as   It  otherwise  might   have 
been.     Thus,  "the  full  effect  of  sectioa  6  is 
that  a  group  of  farmers  acting  togetlier  as 
a  single  entity  in  an  association  canr.ot  be 
restrained   from  lawfully   carrying   out   the 


legitimate  objects  thereof  but  the  section 
cannot  support  the  contention  that  it  gives 
such  an  entity  fuU  freedom  to  engage  in 
predatory  trade  pracUces  at  wUl"  {Mary- 
land and  Virginia  Milk  Producers  Association 
Inc.  v.  United  States  (362  UJ8.  458)).  In 
short,  the  objective  of  this  legislation  with 
which  I  entirely  agree  has  been  to  permit  a 
farmer  to  Join  with  others  sharing  live  inter- 
ests in  a  cooperative  association  to  market 
his  producte  Jointly  with  his  neighbors.  The 
cooperative  association  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers was  to  stand,  so  far  as  the  antitrust 
laws  were  concerned,  on  the  same  footing 
as  a  business  corporation,  and  was  to  be 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  a  busi- 
ness corporation  was  subject  to  those  laws. 
However,  it  has  always  been  perfectly  clear 
that  the  cooperative  itself,  like  the  business 
corporation,  mvist  conduct  its  acUviUes 
within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

This  status  of  agricultural  cooperatives 
with  regard  to  the  antitrust  laws  would  be 
radically  changed  by  section  401(b).  In- 
stead of  remedying  any  disadvantage  which 
individual  producers  may  have  stiffered  and 
Instead  of  giving  the  farmer  and  his  associa- 
tion equality  with  business  entiUes,  this  biU 
would  place  agricultural  cooperatives  in  a 
preferred  position.  It  would  give  to  such 
cooperatives  as  distinct  from  farmers  an 
economic  advantage  over  competitors  not 
available  to  any  other  business  segment  of 
the  economy. 

The  Sherman  Act  was  designed  to  be  a 
comprehensive  charter  of  econc«nic  liberty 
aimed  at  preserving  free  and  unfettered  com- 
petition as  the  rule  of  trade.  It  rests  on 
the  premise  that  the  um^strained  inter- 
action of  competitive  forces  will  yield  the 
best  allocation  of  our  economic  resources,  the 
lowest  prices,  the  highest  quality  and  the 
greatest  material  progress,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  an  environment  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  our  democratic  political 
and  social  institutions. 

Section  401(b)  would  frustrate  this  basic 
purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  on  which  our 
free  enterprise  system  U  based  by  sanction - 
ing  concerted  activities  of  farm  cooperatives 
which  now  would  constitute  per  se  vloUtions 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  For  example,  the 
section  would  sanction  conspiracies  between 
farm  cooperatives  to  fix  prices,  to  divide 
territories,  to  allocate  markets,  to  boycott 
third  persons,  and  otherwise  to  restrain 
trade.  Such  broad  erosion  of  the  antitrvut 
fabric  not  only  is  unjustified,  it  would  serve 
as  an  unfortunate  precedent  for  similar  de- 
mands for  special  antitrust  exemption  by 
other   types  of  business  enterprises. 

Agricultural  cooperatives  perform  vitally 
needed  services  in  our  Nation.  It  U  in  the 
public  interest  that  they  have  prospered. 
But  it  is  detrimental  to  the  public  interest 
that  they  be  accorded  special  and  sweeping 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  statutes,  the 
basic  laws  of  trade  for  the  Nation. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  that  pro- 
posals are  being  advanced  for  amending  the 
provisions  of  section  401(c)  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  authority  to  approve 
mergers  and  acquisitions  by  agricultural  co- 
operatives. All  of  the  proposals  of  which  I 
am  aware  would  do  violence  to  traditional 
antitrust  principles  and  to  the  concept  of 
equality  of  competitive  opportunity  and 
equality  of  regulation  for  all  business  units 
similarly  situated.  In  the  first  place,  these 
proposals  seem  intended  to  Interfere  with 
the  longstanding  Jurisdiction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Federal  courts  to  deal 
with  acquisitions  and  mergers  which  may 
substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly.  The  only  Justification 
asserted  in  support  of  this  impairment  of 
the  historic  fimctions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  the  alleged  "threat"  to  cooperatives 
posed  by  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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in.  Marnland.  and  Virginia  MUk  Producers 
Asaoctation  T.  United  States  (362  TJJS.  458 
01900) ) .  Tliera  tlie  Supreme  Court  held 
that  SB.  BoqnlafUan  of  a  dairy  by  a  coc^era- 
tlT*  which  lucreaMd  th«  coopetatlve'a  abare 
of  the  markat  ttom  85  to  96  pCT«ent  and 
which  the  evldense  disclosed  was  entered 
Into  "with  the  Intent  and  ptirpose  of  re- 
straining trade"  was  a  violation  of  both  the 
CsUer-Kefauver  Antlntfirger  Act  and  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

No  responsible  cooperative  official  to  my 
knowledge  defends  the  acts  of  the  coopera- 
tive la  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  case.  In- 
deed. It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Oov- 
ernment's  case  against  that  cooperative  was 
fully  Justified.  But  this  single  prosecution 
is  said  to  pose  a  "threat"  to  all  cooperative 
mergers  and  acquisitions.  This  simply  is 
not  true  and  the  record  does  not  support 
such  contention.  In  the  entire  period  since 
the  1950  Celler-Kefauver  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Attorney 
General  has  Instituted  one  antimerger  case 
against  a  cooperative,  although  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  mergers  and  acquisitions 
by  cooperatives  In  this  period.  I  am  in- 
formed that  of  all  the  acquisitions  and 
mergers  which  took  place  in  this  country 
In  1980,  the  Department  of  Jxistlce  screened 
approximately  1,200  which  on  their  face 
raised  a  question.  Of  these,  only  a  handful 
Involved  cooperatives.  In  short,  most  co- 
operative acquisitions  and  mergers  probably 
do  not  raise  antitrust  questions.  The  rela- 
tively few  that  do  should  be  Judged  by  the 
same  antitrust  yardstick  which  applies  to 
those  with  whom  the  cooperatives  compete. 
This,  of  course,  Is  the  second  reason  why 
placing  cooperative  mergers  and  acquisitions 
under  different  rules  and  different  pro- 
cedures seems  Ill-advised. 

I  have  been  informed  that  certain  coopera- 
tive spokesmen  have  represented  that  trans- 
ferring authority  to  pass  ui>on  cooperative 
mergers  and  acquisitions  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlctdture  is  analogous  to  the  Jurisdiction 
conferred  iipon  various  Government  agencies 
charged  with  supervision  of  regulated  in- 
dustries. Such  analogy  overlooks  several  es- 
sential distinctions.  First.  In  the  regulated 
Industries  entry  Is  controlled,  terms  and  fre- 
quency of  service  are  prescribed,  and  prices 
are  subject  to  Government  regulation.  The 
marketing  of  agricultural  products,  however. 
Is  for  the  moat  part  wholly  free  of  Govern- 
ment regulation. 

The  great  mass  of  transactions  in  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products,  on  the 
part  of  cooperatives  and  noncooperatlve 
businesses  alike,  are  subject  to  the  basic 
policy  of  competition  under  the  antitrust 
laws  raOier  than  to  direct  Government  reg- 
ulation. The  second  Important  distinction 
Is  that  where  Congress  has  given  authority 
to  adn»lnl8tratlve  agencies  to  pass  ujjon 
mergers  and  acquisitions  by  firms  under 
their  regulation,  such  legislation  has  ap- 
plied the  same  standards  to  all  persona  en- 
gaged In  the  affected  business  and  has  placed 
all  such  persons  under  the  same  enforce- 
ment agency. 

The  current  proposals  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  prescribe  an  exceedingly  liberal 
standard  for  cooperative  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions as  compared  with  similar  noncooper- 
atlve transactions.  This  would  result  In 
the  following  anomaly.  An  ordinary  busi- 
ness concern  engaged  in  the  same  btislneas 
In  direct  competition  with  an  agricultural 
association  would  be  subject  to  Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act  standards  when  It  seeks  to  ac- 
quire a  distribution  outlet.  Were  a  cooper- 
ative to  seek  to  acquire  the  same  facilities, 
however,  it  would  be  Judged  by  entirely  dif- 
ferent standards.  Furthermore,  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  cooperative  would  be  Judged 
by  an  officer  required  by  law  to  favor  the 
growth  of  such  associations  whereas  the 
same  acquisition  by  its  competitor  would 
be  Judged  in  the  Impartiality  of  the  Fed- 


eral courts  which  ars  required  by  law  to 
apply  ths  Celler-Kefauver  Act  standards. 
This  potential  result,  it  seems  to  me,  high- 
lights the  very  substantial  and  unwarranted 
privilege  which  the  various  current  propos- 
als would  confer  upon  cooperatives. 

Note  also  must  be  made  as  to  how  ineffec- 
tual will  be  the  safeguards  of  the  public  in- 
terest contained  in  the  various  proposals 
which  have  been  advanced.  These  proposals 
almost  uniformly  would  bar  or  open  to  chal- 
lenge only  those  cooperative  acquisitions 
which  unduly  enhance  prices.  This  ap- 
proach disregards  the  completely  unfair  and 
anticompetitive  results,  aside  from  price 
effects,  which  so  frequently  stem  from  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions.  Loss  of  markets  and 
outlets,  an  undue  reduction  In  the  number 
of  competing  enterprises,  establishment  of 
relationships  between  buyers  and  sellers 
which  deprive  their  rivals  of  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  compete — these  and  other  results  of 
a  merger  or  acquisition  may  in  a  given  In- 
stance be  far  more  significant  than  a  change 
in  price  relationships  which  may  occur  at 
some  subsequent  date.  Indeed,  under  the 
proposals  I  have  seen  cooperatives  them- 
selves, particularly  the  small  associations, 
would  be  afforded  no  protection  against  the 
loss  of  markets  which  might  result  from 
acquisitions  by  competing  larger  and  domi- 
nant cooperatives. 

It  is  clear  that  existing  law  Is  well  suited 
to  the  Ieglt..mate  needs  of  cooperatives  inso- 
far as  mergers  and  acquisitions  are 
concerned. 

Those  mergers  and  acquisitions  which 
strengthen  cooperatives  and  do  not  unfairly 
Interfere  with  the  rights  of  their  competitors 
or  the  public  Interest  will  raise  no  more 
antitrust  questions  In  the  future  than  they 
have  in  the  past.  The  relatively  few  merg- 
ers or  acqu  sltions  which  do  raise  antitrust 
questions  will  be  Judged  on  their  merits 
under  the  accepted  standards  of  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Airt.  I  am  satisfied  that  that  act 
now  provides  an  effective  means  for  dis- 
criminating between  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions which  are  socially  and  economically 
appropriate  to  cooperatives  and  those  which 
have  substantial  adverse  competitive  effecUs 
and  which  should  be  prohibited 

With  all  g.Tod  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.vIANUEL    CELLER, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President,  as 
a  nation  we  are  fortunate  to  have  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  which  is 
available  not  only  for  domestic  con.<uimp- 
tion,  but  which  also  permits  the  great 
productive  capacity  of  American  agri- 
culture to  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  constructive  international 
relations. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  entitled 
to  high  honors  for  the  great  strides  they 
are  making  In  the  ever-increasing  use  of 
the  overrapid  technical  advance  now  go- 
ing mi  in  ajjriculture.  Farm  technologi- 
cal advances  are  cost  reducing  and  are 
largely  irreversible.  They  have  made 
possible  our  great  strides  in  increased  ef- 
ficiency on  the  farm. 

Largely  because  of  great  technical 
advances  in  agriculture,  food  costs  have 
been  dropped  rapidly  in  relation  to  non- 
farm  workers'  earnings. 

The  cost  of  the  weekly  market  basket 
of  food,  plus  the  current  record  high 
fann  program  costs,  take  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  average  worker's  weekly 
earnings  t>Jday  than  would  have  been 
required  for  the  food  aJone  5  or  10  years 
ago. 


Competent  agricultural  economists  ten 
me  that  the  backlog  of  cost-reducing 
technolcgies,  which  also  are  production 
increashig-,  are  so  great  at  the  present 
time  that  In  the  absence  of  policies  for 
balancing  supplies  with  market  outlets 
available  the  production  of  all  major 
farm  commodities  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand faster  than  market  outlets  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Commonsense  demands  that  construc- 
tive steps  be  taken  to  adjust  production 
to  the  market,  improve  net  income  to  the 
grower,  and  reduce  the  size  and  cost  pf 
Federal  operations.  I 

Unfortunately,  all  those  interested  In 
the  future  welfare  of  agriculture  have 
been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to 
the  type  of  program  or  programs  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  above  results. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  meet  the  , 
overall  approval  of  our  farm  organiza-  I 
tions,  but  I  have  received  word  from 
Walter  C.  Peirce,  president  of  the  Kansas 
Farm  Bureau,  endorsing  the  plan  for  a 
1-year  period.  Martin  J.  Bjrme,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  State  Farmers  Union, 
endorsed  the  original  bill  presented  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

In  a  persOTial  conversation  with  Mr. 
Harry  Colglazier,  master  of  the  Kansas 
State  Grange.  I  was  advised  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  program  in  the  proposed 
legislation  would  meet  with  general 
farm  approval. 

Many  of  our  farm  cooperative  organ- 
izations in  Kansas  have  assured  me  of 
their  support  of  the  program.  I  expect 
to  vote  for  the  pending  bill. 

This  legislation,  as  in  the  case  of  pre- 
vious farm  legislation,  fiurther  restricts 
and  limits  the  farmer  in  the  operation  of 
his  own  farm. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  technological 
revolution  which  is  sweeping  rural  Amer- 
ica, many  of  our  personal  beliefs  and 
values  regarding  the  freedom  of  farm 
operations  from  controls  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. 

The  sharpest  value  conflicts  generated 
by  our  highly  productive  farms  and  lim- 
ited markets  is  a  clash  between  the  deep- 
seated  desire  for  economic  justice,  and 
the  equally  deep-seated  desire  for  pro- 
prietary freedom.  All  of  us  would  pre- 
fer more,  rather  than  less,  individual 
freedom  in  our  farming  operations.  All 
of  us  would  prefer  to  do  away  with  price 
support  and  production  controls  if  farm 
prices  and  farm  income  would  not  fall  to 
disastrously  low  levels. 

It  is  easy  to  discuss  some  of  Uie  diflB- 
cult  problems  facing  agriculture,  but 
there  are  also  encouraging  phases  of  our 
present  agricultural  situation. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  vigorous  ex- 
pansion in  the  food-for-peace  program 
in  recent  weeks.  Shipments  under  title 
I  of  Public  Law  480 — under  which  the 
commodities  are  sold  for  local  curren- 
cies— are  increasing  moderately  this 
year.  New  agreements,  covering  periods 
of  several  years,  similar  to  the  Indian 
agreement  last  year,  have  been  completed 
for  Pakistan  and  Brazil. 

Total  exports  of  wheat  are  heading  for 
a  new  alltime  high.  For  the  first  year  on 
record,  exports  will  exceed  domestic  use. 


Announcement,  that  the  Great  Plains 
Wheat  MarketintT  Association,  headed  by 
Clifford  R.  Hope  of  Garden  City,  is  go- 
ing to  work  on  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
posal may  be  a  siart  toward  the  solution 
of  the  wheat  surplus  program. 

Working  with  both  people  and  govern- 
ments in  other  nations,  particularly  the 
underfed  peoples  of  the  Near  and  Par 
East,  the  Great  Plains  association  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  in  finding  new 
markets  for  wheat,  considering  the  short 
few  years  it  has  been  in  operation. 

It  has  presentt'd  what  appears  to  be 
the  first  and  only  real,  workable  plan 
for  distributing  our  surpluses  to  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  likely  that  it  can  do  more  in  the 
food-for-peace  plan  to  send  surplus 
wheat  into  hungry  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  development  of  wheat  into  a  quickly 
prepared  food  for  underprivileged  peo- 
ple should  expedite  these  hesitant  mar- 
kets. Its  offices  in  many  places  of  the 
world,  manned  b^'^  practical  wheatmen 
who  know  the  value  of  wheat  and  how 
to  use  it,  and  tleir  connections  with 
private  enterprise  In  the  few  nations 
which  have  miUini  facilities,  are  aU  fac- 
tors which  have  contributed  to  the  use 
of  wheat  as  a  food  in  nations  that  have 
never  tried  it  before. 

Abundant  food?  from  the  United 
States  are  being  used  in  increasing 
quantities  in  school  limch  programs  and 
as  direct  payment  for  labor  costs  in  de- 
velopment projects  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. Food  is  playing  an  Increasingly 
important  role  in  our  foreign  policy. 
This  encourages  me.  It  permits  the 
great  productive  capacity  of  American 
agriculture  to  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  constructive  interna- 
tional relations. 

I  am  especially  encouraged  by  the 
large  signup  in  the  1961  emergency  feed 
grains  program.  It  has  exceeded  our 
expectations.  We  could  not  afford  to 
continue  piling  up  unneeded  supplies  in 
larger  and  larger  Government  ware- 
houses. 

Producers  of  hogs  eggs,  turkeys,  cattle, 
and  chickens  also  faced  declining  in- 
comes if  feed  grain  f  upplies  were  not  sta- 
bilized either  by  stoi  age  or  by  production 
adjustment.  Agricultural  economists  for 
the  Joint  Econom  c  Committee,  after 
detailed  analyses,  concluded  that  with 
feed  grain  producticn  unchecked  by  1965 
income  of  hog  producers  would  be  down 
17  percent  as  compared  with  1959-60. 
Incomes  of  egg  producers  would  be  down 
13  percent;  incomes  of  turkey  producers 
down  10  percent;  Licomes  of  producers 
of  cattle  and  calves,  down  9  percent;  and 
Incomes  of  chicken  producers  would  be 
down  2  percent.  Of  all  the  groups  of 
livestock  producers,  only  dairymen  would 
be  able  to  avoid  a  decline  in  cash 
receipts. 

If,  however,  feed  grain  production  is 
stabilized  for  the  r.ext  few  years,  both 
livestock  and  feed  grain  producers  will 
benefit.  With  feed  grain  production 
stabilized  at  140  1o  150  million  tons, 
burdensome  stocks  can  be  reduced,  and 
livestock  producers  can  look  forward  to 
modest  increases  in  income. 

I  am  proud  that  I  voted  for  the  1961 
Peed  Grains  Bill.     The  Department  of 
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Asiiculture  did  an  unusually  fine  job  in 
preparing  the  necessary  forms  and  ex- 
plaining the  program  to  farmers  before 
planting  time. 

This  successful  first  effort  in  dealing 
with  the  feed  grains  problem  encourages 
me.  With  improvements  based  on  expe- 
rience, the  current  program  should  be 
continued.  When  stocks  of  feed  grains 
are  drawn  down  to  desirable  levels  or 
when  a  better  program  is  developed,  new 
legislative  authority  may  be  needed. 
Until  then,  however,  a  continuation  of 
the  1961  feed  grains  program  appears 
desirable. 

In  the  fall  of  1959.  I  proposed  the  in- 
auguration of  an  annual  Farm  Policy 
Review  Conference  as  an  integral  part  of 
future  administration  of  farm  programs. 
I  was  thinking  of  including  the  provision 
for  such  an  annual  review  in  farm  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Iowa  Center  for 
Agricultural  and  Economic  Adjustment 
thought  well  of  the  idea,  and  in  Decem- 
ber 1960,  without  waiting  for  legislation, 
sponsored  the  first  annual  Farm  Policy 
Review  Conference  on  an  invitation 
basis. 

The  Iowa  Center  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina Agrricultural  Policy  Institute  are  now- 
joining  in  sponsoring  the  second  annual 
Farm  Policy  Review  Conference  at 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  this  coming  November. 

At  these  conferences,  goals  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  administering  agencies 
in  the  fields  of  price  support,  rural  area 
development  and  food  distribution  at 
home  and  abroad  are  reviewed  in  rela- 
tion to  national  goals  and  policies  for 
the  entire  economy. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  our  farm 
programs  as  a  result  of  these  annual 
reviews,  in  which  Government  officials, 
members  of  the  agriculture  committees 
of  Congress,  college  economists,  and 
farm  organization  representatives  ap- 
praise and  evaluate  the  current  opera- 
tion of  farm  programs. 

Another  thing  which  encourages  me  is 
that  agriculture's  highest  spokesmen  are 
emphasizing  farmers'  amazing  produc- 
tive successes.  Here  in  America,  one  of 
mankind's  oldest  anxieties — ^the  fear  of 
himger— has  been  abolished.  Agricul- 
ture's spokesmen  are  at  last  making  an 
impact  on  the  American  people  with,  the 
meaning  of  this  truly  great  break- 
through. More  than  that,  they  are 
doing  an  even  better  job  than  ever  be- 
fore in  acquainting  the  public  with  the 
importance  of  agriculture. 

My  greatest  discouragement  perhaps 
has  resulted  from  the  unwillingness  of 
the  new  administration  to  honor  its 
campaign  promises  to  wheat  producers. 
I  understood  they  would  sponsor  a  bill 
authorizing  a  bushel  management  pro- 
gram for  wheat.  There  is  agreement 
that  existing  wheat  legislation  should  be 
modified  before  the  1962  crop  is 
planted.  Wheat  producers  and  several 
of  the  farm  organizations  are  agreed  up- 
on a  bushel  management  program  which 
would  protect  and  improve  growers'  In- 
come, reverse  the  buildup  in  wlieat 
stocks,  reduce  Gkivernment  costs  and 
prevent  the  surplus  wheat-producing  re- 


sources  from   adversely   affecting   feed 
grain  producers. 

Yet  for  reasons  which  are  not  clear  to 
me,  the  administration  has  not  spon- 
sored legislation  to  acoocnpllsh  this  pur- 
pose. Instead,  it  has  become  embroiled 
in  a  most  unfortunate  controversy  with 
important  sectors  erf  agriculture  by  uie- 
ing  the  adoption  of  a  broad  omnibus 
farm  bill. 

Farmers,  individually  and  coopera- 
tively, have  struggled  with  their  prob- 
lems for  many  decades  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  a  better  Ufe  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

When  production  outran  demand, 
farmers  called  for  Government  action  to 
provide  relief  from  an  economic  situa- 
tion that  they  could  not  correct  indi- 
vidually. But  Government  action  often 
Includes  control  and  regulation.  To 
some,  this  implies  infringement  on  the 
traditional  freedoms  of  American  life. 

But  there  ai-e  two  opposite  meanings 
of  freedom.  In  the  negative  sense,  to  be 
free  is  to  be  left  alone — free  of  restraints 
to  manage  production  as  one  sees  fit.  In 
a  positive  sense,  freedom  means  the  right 
of  each  individual  to  an  equal  voice  in 
deciding  upon  the  rules  all  must  observe 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  good. 

Under  the  positive  concept  of  freedom, 
the  American  people  have  achieved  lib- 
eration from  many  oppressive  ills.  But 
in  doing  so,  they  have  restricted  freedom 
in  the  negative  sense — freedom  for  the 
individual  proprietor  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
Antitrust  laws  and  acts  to  outlaw  unfair 
methods  of  competition,  that  is,  ex- 
panded freedom  in  the  positive  sense  and 
restricted  proprietors'  freedom. 

Attempts  to  achieve  equality  of  in- 
come opportunities  for  agriculture  often 
involve  collective  restraints  on  individ- 
ual actions  that  are  incompatible  with 
freedom  in  its  negative  sense.  Hence, 
they  have  always  been  put  forward  as 
temporary,  or  emergency  solutions  even- 
tually to  be  made  unnecessary  by  future 
market  developments. 

The  experience  of  the  1950'6  casts  seri- 
ous doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  thesis 
that  market  developments  will  soon  make 
farm  programs  unnecessary.  For  a  long 
time  to  come,  rapid  growth  of  the  na- 
tional economy  may  be  accompanied  by 
excess  farm  production  capacity  and 
price-depressing  surpluses.  Agriculture 
is  caught  in  a  longnm  squeeze.  The  very 
technical  advance  of  farm  people  and 
their  overabundant  production  prevents 
them  from  sharing  equitably'  in  the  ben- 
efits of  their  superior  industry. 

Shall  they  continue  to  Insist  on  free- 
dom in  the  negative  sense?  Or,  In  the 
interest  of  sharing  more  equitably  in 
the  benefits  of  superior  technical  prac- 
tices, will  they  want  a  democratic  order 
which  places  some  restraint  on  overpro- 
duction? 

I  am  sure  the  farmers  in  our  States 
agree  that  usual  supply-and-demand 
forces  do  not  achieve  equilibrium  in 
agriculture  at  satisfactory  price  and  in- 
come levels  under  conditions  of  rapid 
technical  advance.  Market  adjustments 
in  land  use,  labor  and  size  of  farm 
neither  prevent  excessive  production  in 
relation    to   market   needs   nor   assure 
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satlflf actory  Income  levels  for  commercial 
farmers  imder  such  conditions. 

Commercial  agriciilture  must  develop 
policies  and  programs  which  provide  pro- 
duction-balancingr  mechanisms  similar 
to  those  available  to  the  industries  re- 
ported in  Business  Week. 

A  program  is  needed  which  will  enable 
farmers  to  produce  at  something  less 
than  full  potential  capacity  for  the  next 
few  years  and  yet  maintain  the  farm 
plant  to  meet  enlarged  demands  for  food 
and  fiber  which  lie  ahead. 

In  my  opinion  this  can  be  achieved 
without  having  a  rigidly  controlled  agri- 
culture. The  only  major  problems  at  the 
present  time  are  feed  grains  and  wheat. 
The  dairy,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and 
peanut  price  support  and  quota  pro- 
grams and  the  market  order  programs 
for  perishable  products  appear  to  be  op- 
erating satisfactorily. 

A  bushel  management  program  for 
wheat  and  extension  of  the  1961  feed 
grains  program,  with  improvements 
based  on  experience,  wovrid  bring  supplies 
of  these  crops  into  adjustment  with 
market  needs  for  the  next  few  years. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  with  an  expanded  food-for-ijeace 
program,  further  extensions  of  control 
programs  will  not  be  needed  in  the  near 
future. 

Commodity  groups — such  as  the  tur- 
key growers — may  develop  a  need  for 
market  order  programs  now  available  to 
producers  of  specified  perishable  prod- 
ucts. But  I  am  confident  that  legislation 
extending  the  coverage  of  market  orders 
can  be  passed  without  undue  delay  when 
the  need  for  it  is  demonstrated. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  farmers'  greatest  need  is  a  better 
understanding  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  producing 
and  marketing  their  products  in  the 
1960's. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
services  the  new  administration  can  per- 
form in  the  field  of  food  and  agriculture 
is  the  development  of  vigorous  educa- 
tional and  informational  programs  for 
both  agricultural  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
think  it  is  always  appropriate  to  know 
what  the  attitude  of  the  reputable  or- 
ganizations of  farmers  in  the  United 
States  may  be  with  reference  to  any  im- 
portant proposal  of  Federal  farm  legisla- 
tion. I  have  been  interested  to  receive 
from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration a  letter  signed  by  its  president, 
Charles  B.  Shuman.  under  date  of  July 
20,  stating  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Shuman 
and  of  his  organization  toward  the  pend- 
ing measure.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  statement  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  which  I  under- 
stand will  continue  the  debate,  which  I 
hope  will  be  concluded  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  DC,  July  20.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Spessaro  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  As  S.  1643,  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  wi^  have  some  observations  about  It 
that   we   hope  will  be  of  assistance   to  you. 

We  first  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  striking  from  the  original  version 
of  this  bill  some  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
unsound  provisions  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration. Among  the  bad  features  that  have 
been  deleted  was  the  proposfil  to  bypass  the 
constituticnal  role  of  Congress  in  preparing 
and  passing  on  agricultural  legislation  and. 
Instead,  tc  permit  Congress  merely  to  have 
veto  power  with  respect  to  proposals  initiated 
by  the  exei^utlve  branch  of  Government  after 
the  U.S.  D«;partment  of  Agriculture  had  con- 
sulted with  handplcked  advisory  commit- 
tees. Seve:-al  other  bad  provisions.  Including 
authorization  for  the  use  of  far  greater  Gov- 
ernment ccmtrols  on  an  expanded  number  of 
farm   commodities,   also   have   been   deleted. 

The  provision  to  extend  Public  Law  480 
meets  with  our  general  approval. 

We  support  the  changes  made  ui  the  aprri- 
culture  credit  title  of  this  bin 

We  believe  it  unfortunat-e.  however,  that 
the  bill  extends  at  this  time  the  emergency 
feed  grain  program.  Currently,  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  what  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  196::  program  will  be  We  do  know 
that  payments  to  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
producers  .n  1961  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $700  million.  We  feel  that  any  ex- 
tension of  this  act  should  be  delayed  until 
the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress when  the  program  can  be  appraised  on 
the    basis   of   its  actual    accompll.shment,s. 

We  also  regret  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
of  a  temporary,  1-year  wheat  program.  It  is 
our  judgment  that  if  wheat  price  supports 
are  raised,  as  the  Secretary  has  indicated 
may  be  done,  the  program  will  be  very  costly 
and  will  not  solve  the  wheat  problein.  The 
serious  wheat  surplus  situation  requires 
more  fundamental  treatment  than  can  be 
provided  by  a  1-year  program  of  limited 
potential  merit. 

In  our  judgment.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  had  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee seen  fit  to  recommend  an  overall  crop- 
land adjustment  program  which  would  have 
dealt  efTectively  with  the  entire  wheat  and 
feed  grain  problem. 

The  advertising  checkoflf  provision  in  the 
marketing  order  section  of  this  bill  is  bad 
and  could  be  extremely  cortiy  to  farmers 
This  proposed  revision  of  the  marketing 
order  program  should  be  deleted  from  the 
bill. 

Farm  Bureau  supports  cooperatives  as  a 
vital  part  of  our  private  competitive  enter- 
prise system.  If  cooperatives  are  to  continue 
to  serve  farm.ers  effectively,  they  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  grow  and  to  provide 
business  units  large  enough  to  compete 
effectively  with  other  enterprises  on  a  re- 
gional and  national  basis.  However,  we  also 
believe  that  the  exercise  of  monopolistic  eco- 
nomic power  by  any  group — whether  agri- 
culture, Industry,  or  labor — is  a  threat  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  competitive  enterprise 
system  and  individual  freedom. 


We,  therefore,  have  serious  misgivings  with 
respect  to  subsection  401(c)  which  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority 
to  require  divestiture  of  assets  held  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  In  such 
manner  and  within  such  time  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. We  fear  a  division  of  the  authority 
to  deal  with  threats  to  competition  resulting 
from  acquisitions  and  mergers  between  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  weaken  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  deal  effectively  with  anti- 
trust matters. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  omnibus  bill  ap- 
proach was  taken  In  S.  1643.  Several  of  the 
items  included  in  this  bill  should  be  enacted 
As  we  have  pointed  out.  other  parts — par- 
ticularly the  advertising  checkoff  provision, 
the  1-year  wheat  program  and  extension  of 
the  feed  grain  program — do  not  merit  ap- 
proval. This  creates  a  dilemma  both  for 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  for  us. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  reiterate  our 
appreciation  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  its  constructive  work  in  elimi- 
nating the  most  objectionable  features  of 
this  legislation  as  originally  proposed.  So 
long  as  the  Congress  and  the  farmers  own  or- 
ganizations preserve  their  opportunity  to 
determine  the  public  pwlicles  that  are  to  af- 
fect the  agricultural  economy,  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  increase  opportunities  for  high 
per  family  farm  income  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  Individual  freedom. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Charles  B.  Shuman. 

President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  now  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
1 1  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
5  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m. )  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
July  25,  1961.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  24,  1961: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Edmund  A.  Gullion,  of  Kentucky,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Congo. 

Post  Office  Department 
William  J.  Hartlgan,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

U.S.  District  Judges 

Lewis  R.  Morgan,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia,  a  new  position. 

James  Braxton  Craven,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  west- 


ern district  of  Nor.h  Carolina,  a  new  posi- 
tion. 

Earl  R.  Larson,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota, 
vice  Robert  C.  Bell,  retired. 

Office  of  Crvn.  am)  Defense  Mobilizatioh 
John  E.  Cosgrovc,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilizatlcn. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  State*  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307 

To  be  major  general.  Medical  Corps 
MaJ.    Gen.    Clinton    Stone    Lyter,    018291, 
Army  of  the  United  States   (brigadier  gen- 
eral. Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

To  be  major  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllari  Wilson  Quinn,  019283, 
Army  of  the  Unite!  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

ThefoUowlng-naned  ofHcers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  Slates  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3417: 

To  be  rmjor  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Benjamin  Lampert, 
020147,  Army  of  thr  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Cheser  Victor  Clifton,  Jr.. 
020246,  Army  of  th<  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  ./u-nold  Helntges,  O20r?81, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Oliver  Clark  Harvey,  038776, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  James  Leslie  Snyder,  019627, 
Army  of  the  United  Stetes  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps.  VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ethan  Allen  Chapman,  019076, 
Army  of  the  Unlte<l  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joiuithan  Owen  Seaman, 
019386,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
UB  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Francis  Franklin,  Jr.. 
019476,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  SUnley  Robert  Larseu,  O22094, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Andrew  Jackson  Ooodpaster, 
021739,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  Ralph  Lolll.  029844, 
Army  of  the  Unlte<l  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  Joseph  Adams,  018579, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Berton  Everett  Splvy.  Jr., 
010479.  D.S.  Army. 

To  be   brigadier  generals 

Col.  Arthtir  Houston  Frye,  Jr.,  019716, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  Henry  Walker.  020617.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
Ufl.  Army). 

Col.  James  Bmile  Oraham,  019622,  Medical 
Corps,  UJ3.  Army. 

Col.  John  Marshall  Kenderdlne,  043446, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Edward  Clare  Dunn,  020345,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Ephralm  Foster  Graham,  Jr.,  020888, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.8.  Army). 

Col.  Adam  Watts  Meetze,  080087.  VS. 
Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 

the  Senate  July  24,  1961: 

Cnm.  SaBvxs  CoicxiMKHm 
Robert  E.  Hampton,  of  Ufiryte.nd.    A  Civil 
Service  Commlfisloner  for  the  term  of  6  y«an 
expiring  March  1,  19«7. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

William   R.  Forbus.  Alexander   City. 
Frances  M.  Cruise.  Hope  Hull. 
Ramon  V  Days,  Sr..  llayaElne. 

ARKANSAS 

William  B.   Naylor.  Pleasant  Plains. 
George    W.    Gardner,    Strawberry. 
Vincent  M.  Flusche,  Sublaco. 
William  C.  Coe,  Tuckerman. 

CALIFORNIA 

Virginia  M.  Rowland,  Rlchgrove. 
Rollo  L.  Van  Slyke,  Port  Hueneme. 
John  R.  Riley,  Orange  Cove. 

OOLOKAOO 

Daniel  Sanders,  Roggen. 
FLoaniA 
Gladys  M.  Clifton,  Barberville. 
James  E.  Combs,  Glen  St.  Mary. 
Howard  H.  Babb,  Umatilla. 

GEORGIA 

Curtis  C.  Land,  Hazelhurst. 
Florence  C.  Logan,  Sautee-Nacoochet. 
Louise  W.  Murphy.  Moreland. 

IDAHO 

Joyce  N.  Johnston,  Peck. 

rNDIAMA 

Herbert  A.  Hedges,  Universal. 
Carl  E.  Livers,  Loofootee. 

IOWA 

Elijah  L.  Simpson,  Wesley. 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  Epworth. 

K.ENTUCKT 

Emery  C  Kitchen,  Sadlevllle. 
Bryant  J  Nugent,  Jr.      Hawesville. 
Clara  P.  Norrls,  Guthrie. 

LOUISIANA 

Earl  L.  Monk,  Pitkin. 
Alma  L.  Farrar,  Lillle. 
Murat  B.  Decouz,  Jeanerette. 
Marshall  O.  Aswell,  Bros. 

MARTLANO 

John  R,  Smith,  Funkstown. 

MASSACHTnWTTS 

Kathryn  M.  Mango,  Woronoco. 

MICHTGAN 

John  M.  McNamara,  Whitmore  Lake. 
Ray  L.  Ogden,  Wolverine. 
Kenneth  W.  Holcomb,  Sumner. 
William  F.  Johnson,  Qulncy. 
Harold  L.  West,  North  Adams. 
Roland  H.  Bramer,  Nahma. 

BCINirESOTA 

John  W.  Dugan,  Winona. 
Elno  R.  Latvala,  Tamarack. 
Sherman  A.  Granberg,  Scandia. 
Lawrence  S.  Hanson,  Santiago. 
Donald  W.  Sand,  Russell. 
Oliver  O.  Lee,  La  Salle. 

MISSOURI 

Monroe  D.  Wilklson,  Puxico. 
Byron  E.  Bird,  Graham. 
Horace  C.  Taylor,  Malta  Bend. 
Oalvln  V.  Jones,  Linneus. 

MONTANA 

Earl  S.  McLees,  Three  Fc«-ks. 
Emeet  B.  Sbamley,  Wolf  Point, 


NEW    JEKSET 

Elwood  B.  Croll,  Mllford. 
Marie  J.  Holloway,  Magnolia. 

NEW    MEXICO 

LaVerne  W.  Barnes,  TTioreau. 
Salomon  O.   Telles,  La  Mesa. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

John  M.  Burkett,  WarrensvlUe. 
Walter  T.  Brown,  WrlghtsvlUe  Beach. 
Ammle  R.  Sanderson,  Rose  Hill. 
Lindsay  G.  Baity,  Tadkinville. 
Tom  B.  Rabon,  Wlnnabow. 
Clyde  D.  Stowe,  Jr..  Dallas. 
Gilbert  M.  Bailey,  Carthage. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Relnhart  Stradlnger,  Mercer. 
Richard  R.  Benson,  Fortuna. 

OHIO 

Floyd  HoUberg,  Wellston. 
Ernest  P.  Jones,  Belpre. 
Bernard  A.  Bruns,  Yorkshire. 
OrvlUe  A.  Burkhart,  Lewlsville. 

OKLAHOMA 

Josephine  R.  Bayllff,  Rosston. 
James  E.  Pesperman,  Bokoshe. 

PENNSTLVANTA 

Henry  R.  Beltler.  Old  ZlonsvIUe, 
Richard  Wasser,  Bedmlnster. 
Michael  S.  Liptak,  Grindstone. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Bette  J.  Penitt,  Peedee. 
Guy  H.  Smith,  York. 
W.  Rot>€rt  Cooper,  Lane. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Elvera  Pltzl,  Eden. 

TKNNKSSKX 

Lilllam  C.   Boyd,  Rossvllle. 
Herman  R.  McEwen,  Petersburg. 
Henry  F.  Richardson,  Leoma. 

TEXAS 

Stunuel  J.  Morse,  Jr.,  Linden. 
Thc»npson  T.  Garrard,  Seagraves. 
Edwin  O.  Norwood,  Waco. 
L    B.  Bratten,  WeUlngton. 
Louise  E.  Cruinp,  St.  Jo. 
Joe   A.   Chapman.  Lone  Oak. 
Eugene  L  Mickey.  Sweeny. 
Floyd  D.  Inman,  Warren. 

VIRGINIA 

James  S.  Clower,  Woodstock. 
John  L.  Mitchell,  Walkerton. 
Peter  D.  Holland,  Jr.,  Moneta. 
Reuben  N.  Falls,  Pembroke. 
Hert>ert  E.  Hamrlc,  Sugsr  Grove. 

WASHINGTON 

John  A.  Skok,  Valley. 
Sootty  Rohwer,  Rosalia. 
Raymond  J.  Marr.  Touchet. 

WEST   VnCINIA 

Victor  J.  Robinson,  Tarns. 
Phelps  P.  Taylor,  Pennsboro. 
Harry  H.  King,  Osage. 

WISCONSIN 

Willard  I.  Lee,  Star  Prairie. 
Robert  A.  Holden,  Orfordville. 
Harold  C.  Shay,  New  Richmond. 

WTOMXNG 

Katheryn  M.  Clemens.  Toder. 
Thomas  J.  Ferguson,  Wolf. 

Tax  Cocxt 
William   M.  F^.  ot  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Judge  ot  the  Tu  Court  ot  the  United  States 
for  the  unexpired  term  at  12  yean  tram  Jxine 
a.  1956. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


July  24, 


Report   From   Wuhiiiftoi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1961 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  "Report  Prom 
Washington"  sent  to  my  constituents 
this  past  week: 

Amidst  the  current  controversy  over  how 
much  the  Congress  should  approve  for  for- 
eign aid,  and  for  how  long,  it  might  be  well 
for  us  to  pause  and  remember  our  own  ex- 
perience as  an  underdeveloped  nation  in 
1776. 

Following  the  Revolutionary  War  we  were 
a  nation  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  but  with 
our  economic  resources  virtually  exhausted 
as  a  result  of  our  struggle  for  freedom. 

Our  foreign  aid  was  limited  to  a  few  small 
loans  which  we  promptly  paid  off.  I  doubt 
that  our  slaves  would  have  met  the  defini- 
tion of  foreign  aid  and  our  technical  as- 
sistance consisted  chiefly  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's ability  to  serve  as  host  to  Lafayette  of 
France. 

As  an  underdeveloped  nation  emerging 
from  the  throes  of  colonialism,  we  received 
less  direct  financial  help  in  our  first  20  years 
than  we  have  bestowed  on  many  other  na- 
tions in  a  single  day — even  allowing  for  in- 
flation. 

Did  we  suffer  from  our  lack  of  foreign  aid? 

Obviously  not. 

We  learned  that  our  own  two  feet  were  the 
strongest  pillars  we  had.  We  worked,  strug- 
gled. Invested  in  our  own  future,  took  risks, 
and  became  the  strongest  Nation  on  earth. 

Today,  many  in  our  new  administration 
would  deny  that  same  lesson  to  many  of  our 
friends. 

They  would  have  us  provide  a  crutch  that 
would  forever  encourage  other  countries  to 
rely  on  us,  instead  of  developing  their  own 
resources  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  we  did. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  has  multiplied  to 
such  proportions  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  average  taxpayer  to  comprehend  its  size. 

Some  say  we  can  buy  new  friends  with 
wiser  management  of  the  billions  we  are  now 
spending.  This  Is  utter  fallacy  on  the  part 
of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  inborn 
characteristics  of  bureaucrats  who  have  spent 
$84  billion  on  foreign  aid  since  1944. 

Every  time  we  establish  a  new  agency  to 
administer  foreign  aid,  we  create  a  new  em- 
pire dedicated  to  the  hiring  of  more  and 
more  employees  at  higher  and  higher  sal- 
aries, with  a  built-in  capacity  to  devise  new 
programs  to  Justify  its  own  existence.  It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  discharge  them  from 
public  service. 

Every  time  we  have  failed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  socialism  or  communism,  we  have 
listened  to  those  who  said  we  did  not  spend 
enough  or  it  did  not  have  proper  planning. 
In  many  cases  we  have  actually  subsidized 
Communist  countries.  We  are  doing  so  to- 
day. 

Surely  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
American  people  realize  that  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  free  world  on  a  foundation 
of  American  dollars  is  doomed  to  failure. 
We  cannot  buy  culture  or  purchase  loyalty. 

After  World  War  II  Soviet  Russia  had  only 
military  force  and  her  total  effort  was  di- 
rected at  the  rebuilding  of  her  own  war-torn 


economy.  Ironically,  the  greatest  strides 
made  by  the  Communists  in  their  spread  of 
influence  occurred  while  the  Russians  were 
^pending  virtually  nothing  outside  their 
own  boundaries,  and  while  we  were  spend- 
ing billions. 

Our  commitments  may  be  too  great  to 
bring  the  program  to  an  Immediate  halt. 
Certain  areas  of  technical  assistance  and 
self -liquidating  loans  may  deserve  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  certainly  we  should  encourage 
private  capital  to  Invest  In  sound  develop- 
ment. 

But,  I  agree  with  those  back  home  who 
write  and  ask  me  why  we  are  shipping  $37 
million  worth  of  farm  commodities  to  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia,  or  why  we  are  building 
Jointly  with  Russia  a  $168  million  power 
dam  on  the  Volta  River  in  pro-Communist 
Ghana. 

I  believe  we  owe  the  other  free  nations 
of  the  world  the  same  opportunity  which 
was  ours  185  years  ago.  We  owe  them  our 
firm  moral  svipport,  our  military  deterrent 
against  armed  aggression,  technical  a.ssist- 
ance,   private   investment,   etc 

But  it  is  time  to  stop  deceiving  ourselves, 
and  them,  that  billions  of  dollars  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  can  defeat  com- 
munism. Communism  is  an  idea  (a  god- 
less one — by  definition)  and  It  must  be 
defeated  with  Ideas,  sweat,  personal  con- 
viction, and  action,  not  merely  dollars. 
DuRWARD  G.  Hai.l. 
Member  0/  Congress. 


Stuck  on  the  Green  Light 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1961 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  do  wish  to  include  last  Thursday  s  joint 
statement  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon  and  Budget  Director  Bell. 

At  a  time  when  prudent  fiscal  stand- 
ards are  a  crying  need ;  when  we  are  in  a 
period  of  relative  peacetime  prosperity; 
when  we  should  be  guarding  world  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar;  we  find  just  the 
reverse. 

Maybe  we  should  recall  a  statement 
attributed  to  Calvin  Coolidge: 

Nothing  is  easier  than  the  expenditure  of 
public  money.  It  does  not  appear  to  belong 
to  anrybody.  The  temptation  Is  overwhelm- 
ing to  bestow  it  on  somebody. 

Note  that  the  January  projection  was 
for  a  shght  surplus.  In  March  it  was  an 
acknowledged  $2.2  billion  deficit.  In 
May,  it  was  "thought"  to  be  $3  billion 
in  the  red,  and  now  officially  it  crowds 
$4  billion  in  red  ink. 
Joint   Statement  or   Douglas   Dillon.   Sfc- 

RETARY      of     the     TREASURY.      AND     DaVID     E 

Bell,    Director    of    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget 

The  monthly  budget  statement  for  June, 
released  today,  showed  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  were  $81.5  billion      Revenues  were  $77.6 


billion,  leaving  a  budget  deficit  of  $3.9  bil- 
lion. The  deficit  was  higher  than  expected, 
because  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  ef- 
fects of  the  recent  recession  were  greater 
than  anticipated. 

Lower  total  receipts  resulted  primarily 
from  Individual  Income  tax  collections  sub- 
stantially below  previous  estimates,  plus  an 
unexpected  Increase  of  $329  million  In  tax 
refunds.  Expenditures  were  higher  than  had 
been  anticipated,  mainly  for  the  military 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  On 
February  2,  the  President  directed  that  ex- 
penditures for  procurement  and  construc- 
tion be  temporarily  accelerated  as  an  anti- 
recession measure.  The  yearend  figures  show 
that  this  acceleration  was  more  rapid  than 
was  anticipated. 

The  following  table  compares  the  actual 
results  for  fiscal  year  1961  with  the  estimates 
made  in  March  by  the  present  administra- 
tion, the  January  estimates  of  the  previous 
administration,  and  the  results  for   1960. 

Budget   totals 
|Flsc:»l  years      In  b'llum.sl 


1960 
nctual 

lyni 

Jjinu- 
uary 
(•sti- 

tnatv 

.Mari-h 

2H  i-sti- 
inate 

.Vc-tui.l  ' 

Rfooipl.s._      

Ex;H'n<lituri's 

$77.8 
76.5 

It 
$79.0 
TK.« 

$7S.5 
HO,  7 

-2.2 

$77.  t; 

81.  i 

Surplus  (+)  or  defi- 
cit (-) 

-t-1.2 

+.1 

—3  a 

'  rnlitiiin:ir>  , 

Budget  receipts  were  $946  million  lower 
than  estimated  in  March  resulting  primarily 
from  a  decline  of  $856  million  In  Individual 
income  tax  collections  and  an  Increase  of 
$329  million  in  refunds  of  receipts.  Final 
payments  (in  April)  on  calendar  year  1960 
personal  Incomes  and  recent  tax  withhold- 
ings were  both  lower  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. Although  a  substantial  increase  In 
refunds  over  their  1960  level  had  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  earlier  estimates,  the 
actual  increase  exceeded  expectations,  as  tax- 
payers with  recession-reduced  Incomes  filed 
2  million  more  refund  claims  than  were  ex- 
pected. The  decline  in  individual  income 
tax  receipts  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  refunds  were  partially  offset  by  higher 
than  estimated  corporation  income  taxes  (up 
$65  million  I  and  all  other  receipts  lup  $206 
million).  The  latter,  however,  reflects  over 
$500  million  collected  from  the  advance  loan 
repayment  by  the  Republic  of  Germany. 

Budget  expenditures  were  $810  million 
greater  than  the  March  estimates.  The 
largest  increase  was  for  the  Department  of 
Defense — military  (including  military  as- 
sistance), which  was  $651  million  more  than 
estimated.  The  next  largest  Increase  over 
the  March  estimates  was  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  up  to  $147  million,  mainly 
because  of  higher  participation  by  more 
farmers  than  had  been  expected  in  the  new 
feed  grains  program. 

comparison    with   JANUARY    ESTIMATES 

The  1961  deficit  of  $3.9  billion  contrasts 
with  the  surplus  of  $79  million  estimated  In 
January  of  this  year  by  the  preceding  admin- 
istration. 

Tax  collections,  based  chiefly  on  earnings 
received  in  the  calendar  year  1960.  fell  short 
of  the  January  estimate  by  $2  billion  not  in- 
cluding the  advance  repayment  of  over  $500 
million  on  the  German  loan,  which  was  not 
counted    in    the   January    estimate. 
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Total  expenditures  exceeded  the  amounts 
estimated  in  January  by  $2.6  billion.  Mili- 
tary expenditures  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (including  military  assistance)  showed 
an  Increase  of  $1,451  million  above  the  Jan- 
uary estimate,  of  which  $561  million  reflects 
higher  expenditures  for  the  programs  in  the 
January  budget  estimates  rather  than  pro- 
gram changes.  Expenditures  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice   were    higher    than    anticipated,    chiefly 
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because  the  January  budget  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Congress  would  en- 
act postal  rate  Increases  effective  April  1, 
1961,  in  time  to  reduce  the  1961  postal  deficit 
by  $160  million.  The  program  of  temporary 
extended  unemployment  benefits,  recom- 
mended by  President  Kennedy,  accounted  for 
•498  million  of  the  increase  over  the  Janu- 
ary estimate. 


Budget  rereipt.i  and  u fj(  nditurcs 
IKiscnl  years.     Iti  ii  illl(iii,»! 


TJescription 


RECEIPTS   nv   SO'-RCK 


Iniliviflu:.]  inron'r  tiHr^"!.. 
CoriKinitudi  Incon.e  taxes. 

Eicist  laws 

■All  other  rpcpipts , 

Less  refunds 


I960  Actual 


Piibtotnl  .  

I'efiiict  interfuml  transactions. 


.Net  biid^'t  rpocijits 


ETPB.SDIT'  RES  RV  MAJOR  AGENCT 

Legisliitive  branch  ami  the  iinliriarv 

Expcufue  Office  o(  the  I'resiiient .  .1 '.'..... 

Fiindv  appropriated  to  the  President 

-Mutiml  security — economic-  and  continpencie.'* 

Other ;; 

llider>endent  ollices: 

.Atomic  Enenty  Conimi.ssion 

ExfKirt-Import  Hank 

Federal  Aviation  Afjcnty .'/. 

National  .Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Vet^'rans  A dminustration 

Other 

f'leneral  .Services  -Administration _ [.. 

Hoii.'^inp  and  Home  Finance  Apency " 

I  >e  part  men  t  ol  .Apricult  ure ' . 

1  )e  par  t  men  t  o  f  C  om  me  roe 

Department  of  Defense — MUitar>-: 

.Military  functions. .". 

Military  assi.'stance 

Department  of  Defense — Civil ..... 

Deipurtinent  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfan-.M^l 

Department  of  the  Interior..   

Department  of  Justice  

Department  of  1  iibor 

Post  Olhce  Department 

Department  o   Stute _ 

Ireivury  Dcjiartnient : 

Interest 

Other 

Di>itrict  of  rolumbia     ].[ 

.Allowance  for  toiuinfiencies 


$44, 94fi 

■J-2,  17V 

9.222 

7,165 

5.045 


78.  4.57 
fi»4 


1961 


Jan.  16 

estiniiite 


$4 


;.'i,  i(K.) 

«.  404 

d.  7  m 
5,323 

79,  7(WI 
67C 


77,763 


Subtotal 

I'eciuct  iiiterfund  transiictions. 


Total  budget  expenditiire." 

Hudgct  iiuriilus  {+)  or  deficit  (-) 


175 
56 

l.filS 
143 

2,623 
-323 

508 
401 

;>.  %'* 
3(»y 

5.  419 
539 

41.215 

1,«09 

902 

3.403 

r.9(i 

2.18 

$549 

525 

247 

9.2fi6 

865 

28 


79,024 


M.nr.  "H-- 

estimate 


-Actual 


$47,000 

2).  7(1(1 

St.  2(14 

6,71!' 

5.423 


Tfl, 200 
67fi 


208 
61 


77,2.^ 
(HM 


1,675 
43 

2,  WVl 

-100 
f>40 
770 

.1,314 
770 
442 
544 

5,  739 
511 

41.. 100 

1,70U 

986 

3,710 

78.1 

285 

$295 

786 

26(1 

8,993 

965 

48 

25 

79.  621 
676 


$46,144 

21.  7fKl 
K  146 

f.,  (*2.1 


78,524 


200 
72 

1,725 
58 

2.660 

-50 

630 

720 

,1.400 
759 
420 
.12.1 

5,807 
611 

42,500 
1,.10(J 
1,015 
3,744 

785 
28.1 
$892 
926 
260 

8.  99.S 

965 

42 

25 


•1. .  M 

78,  227 
649 

77,678 

Chaiifte 

from 
-Mar.  28 
estimate 


-$8.V. 

-1-6.1 

-58 

-t-206 

-1-329 


-973 


18.1 
"0 

1.792 
3 

2,716 

37 

639 

744 

1.401 
741 
387 
498 

.1,954 
49s 

43,211 

1.44(.l 
971 

3,685 

801 

284 

$831 

929 

25:-i 

9. 0.1.1 

!J76 
.10 


-946 


-1.1 
-2 

-f-67 
-55 

-(-56 
-f-87 

-f-9 
-1-24 

4-1 
-18 
-33 
-27 
-fl47 
-13 

-1-711 
-60 
-44 

-.19 

-1-16 

-1 

-$61 

-1-3 


-(-62 

+  11 

-1-8 

-25 


81,369 
676 


76,539 
4-1.224 


78.  945 
-1-79 


80,693 
-2.169 


82,1.12 
649 


81,. 103 


-3.925 


-1-783 
-27 


-t-SlO 


-1.756 


Note.— Figures  are  rouii<le>l  to  neMrcst  million  and  will  ;i<i!  i:oces,^frily  ad<i  t<j  totals. 


Explanation  or  Major  Differences  Be- 
tween Actual  1961  ExPENorrURES  and 
Masch  Estimates 

funds  appropriated  to  the  president 
Mutual  security — economic  and  contin- 
gencies: $87  million  more  than  estimate,  as 
loans,  grants,  and  deliveries  were  made  at 
a  somewhat  higher  rate  than  indicated  by 
previous  trends. 

Other:  $55  million  less  than  estimated, 
because  estimated  1961  payments  for  Chil- 
ean reconstruction  were  deferred  ($25  mil- 
lion) and  unexpected  repayments  were 
received  on  loans  for  defense  production 
activities   (net  loans  down  $30  million i. 

atomic  enekgt  commission 
The    sum   of   $56   million   more   than   an- 
ticipated as  a  result  of  faster  progress  in  the 
construction  program. 

EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK 

The  sum  of  $87  million  more  than  the 
estimate  principally  because  portfolio  sales 
were  less  than  anticipated. 


GENERAL     SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

The  sum  of  $33  million  less  than  esti- 
mated mainly  because  there  was  slower 
progress  than  expected  on  (1)  construction 
and    (2)    general    supply    activities. 

HOUSING    AND    HOME    FINANCE    AGENCT 

The  sum  of  $27  million  less  than  ex- 
pected chiefly  for  special  assistance  pur- 
chases of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGBICULTUKE 

The  sum  of  $147  million  more  than  esti- 
mated. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  $220  mil- 
lion more  than  estimated  mainly  as  a  re- 
sult of  higher  than  expected  participation 
In  the  feed  grain  program. 

Other:  $73  million  less  than  estimate 
principally  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  domestic  distribution  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE— MILITART     (INCLUD- 
ING   MILITART    ASSISTANCE) 

The  sum  of  $651  million  more  than  esti- 
mate, mainly  because  of  greater  acceleration 
of  procurement  and  construction  programs 
than  had  been  anticipated  and  earlier  pay- 
ments of  some  defense  bills. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE CIVIL 

The  sum  of  $44  million  less  than  ex- 
pected as  result  of  construction  delays 
cauEed  by  bad  weather,  floods,  and  land 
acquisition  difficulties  In  certain  parts  of 
the  country. 

DEPARTMENT       OF       HEALTH,       EDUCATION,       AND 
WELFARE 

The  sum  of  $59  million  lower  than  ex- 
pected, primarily  for  the  new  program  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  c;  unemployed 
parents  ($20  million),  for  the  National  in- 
stitutes of  Health  ($20  million),  and  for  de- 
fense educational  activities  ($17  million). 

DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR 

The  sum  of  $61  million  less  than  esti- 
mated, principally  because  of  a  congres- 
sional deferral  of  a  portion  of  the  advance 
to  the  unemployment  trust  fund  for  the 
temporary  extended  unemployment  benefit 
program. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT INTEREST 

The  sum  of  $62  million  higher  than  esti- 
mated, because  of  the  higher  deficit  and  in- 
creased borrowings. 


Foreifn  Aid  Adjudicated  in  the  Court 
of  Conunonsente 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

OF    KENTITCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24,  1961 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  were 
sitting  as  a  judge  in  the  imaginary  su- 
preme court  of  commonsense  and  if  I 
were  asked  to  adjudicate  the  rights  of 
a  citizen  as  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  make  a  declaration  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality, I  would  render  an  opinion 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  court  about  as 
follows : 

Supreme  court  of  commonsense — 
John  Q.  Citizen,  appellant,  against 
judgment  reversing  United  States  of 
America,  appellee. 

Opinion  of  the  court  by  Judge  Siler: 
John  Q.  Citizen,  the  appellant,  is  a  citi- 
zen, resident  and  taxpayer  of  Wild  Cat, 
in  Clay  County.  Ky.,  and  he  brought  this 
action  for  declaration  of  rights  and  for 
constitutional  determination,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  millions  of  others  similar- 
ly situated,  against  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  appellee,  as  a  legal  test 
of  that  act  of  Congress  known  as  the 
mutual  security  law  but  popularly  known 
as  the  foreign  aid  giveaway  program. 

The  trial  court,  apparently  under  some 
pressure  of  local  political  maneuvering 
and  the  flutterings  of  ever  present  alarm- 
ists, rendered  judgment  sigainst  appel- 
lant.    He  now  appeals. 

Appellant  alleged,  among  other  things 
and  without  controversy  as  to  his  fac- 
tual presentation,  that  appellee  had  ex- 
pended $300  million  in  a  certain  coun- 
try of  southeast  Asia,  known  as  Laos, 
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thousands  of  miles  from  appellee,  havins 
a  const! tutional  monarctay  and  a  Bud- 
dhist idision  amoDc  its  people;  that 
Laos  is  a  backward  country  wltboat  man- 
ufactarin?  eapaolty  or  wMmaldner  po- 
tential and  could  not  possibly  develop 
such  capacity  or  potential  within  the 
next  25  years;  that  part  of  his  own  taxes 
were  taken  tram  him  without  his  con- 
sent and  against  his  wishes  in  order  to 
pay  out  the  said  sum  of  $300  million  to 
Laos;  that  part  of  this  same  tax  money 
had  been  used  in  Laos  and  elsewhere  to 
build  better  highways  than  now  exist  in 
Clay  County,  Ky.,  and  to  construct  wa- 
terway dams  such  as  his  coimty  does  not 
possess  and  to  erect  local  industries  in 
Laos  and  elsewhere  even  though  his  own 
county  and  many  others  throughout 
America  had  no  such  local  industry 
whatsoever;  that  the  OBteosible  purpose 
of  this  $300  million  expendit;ire  was 
to  keep  Lao  people  happy  and  con- 
tented and  prone  to  be  democracy 
minded  rather  than  Communist  minded; 
that  Laos  nevertheless  had  already  had 
a  majority  of  its  people  and  most  of  its 
territory  converted  away  from  its  mon- 
archy and  into  its  newly  found  com- 
mimistic  ideology  with  the  net  result 
that  appellant's  tax  money  and  that  of 
his  compatriots  had  been  dissipated  and 
poured  down  the  proverbial  rathole  of 
total  waste;  that  the  U.S.  Constitution 
provides  at  no  place  therein  for  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes  upon  persons  or  property  in 
Clay  County,  Ky.,  in  order  to  bolster  the 
economy  or  support  the  monarchy  of 
Laos  or  of  any  other  country;  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  already  bur- 
dened with  a  national  debt  of  $298  bil- 
lion and  with  substantial  deficit  financ- 
ing and  with  a  heavily  unbalanced 
budget,  all  of  which  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  by  appellant's  children 
and  grandchildren  for  the  next  10  gen- 
erations; that  this  governmental  folly 
had  been  engaged  in  by  leaders  of  both 
major  political  parties  for  more  than  15 
years  and  at  a  total  taxpayer  cost  of 
more  than  $85  billion;  that  no  one  can 
prove  that  the  United  States  of  America 
had  ever  bought  any  friends  or  cured 
any  ills  in  any  part  of  the  world  with 
these  fantastic  expenditures  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  as  few  frien<  s  as  it 
ever  had  in  its  history,  all  of  which  was 
recently  evidenced  by  insults  and  abuse 
against  one  of  its  Vice  Presidents  in 
South  America  aiKi  toward  a  proposed 
visit  of  its  President  to  Japan  for  pur- 
poses of  international  friendship. 

So.  John  Q.  Citizen  now  asks  for  a 
declaration  of  his  rights  and  for  a  con- 
8tituti(»ial  determination  by  this  su- 
preme court  of  commonsense  pertaining 
to  all  of  the  program  set  forth  above. 

Having  carefully  considered  the 
agreed  facts  and  all  of  the  reascmable 
inferences  deducible  therefrom,  as  they 
clearly  appear  to  be  established  in  this 
case,  the  court  now  adjudges  that  John 
Q.  Citizen  has  the  ctnnplete  legal  right 
to  be  hereafter  free  from  paying  the 
taxes  necessary  for  this  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, especially  since  this  program, 
first,  furnishes  to  Laos  and  other  coun- 
tries roads,  dams,  and  industries  such 
as  John  Q.  Citizen  does  not  enjoy  and 


since  the  program,  second,  has  cost  his 
country  $85  billion  without  any  tangi- 
ble or  proven  benefit  whatsoever  and 
since  the  program,  third,  is  not  sanc- 
tioned nor  permitted  by  any  provision 
of  the  UJS.  Constitution  and  since  the 
net  effect  of  the  entire  program,  fourth, 
is  to  impoverish  John  Q.  Citizen  and 
millions  of  others  like  him  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Lao  citizens  and  other.^«people 
in  foreign  domains  and  entirely  against 
his  will  and  without  his  consent. 

The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  is 
now  accordingly  reversed  for  further 
proceedings  consistent  with  this  opinion 
of  the  supreme  court  of  commonsense. 


Abases  of  the  U.S.  Patent  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moniay,  July  24,  1961 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  6811 J 
which  is  aimed  at  correcting  an  abuse 
of  the  patent  system  that  in  recent  years 
has  victimized  a  number  of  manufac- 
tm-ers  in  this  country.  Under  present 
law  the  Federal  Government  may — and 
often  does — purchase  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  make  use  of  American 
patents  without  licenses  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  the  patent  owTiers. 
This  bill  would  prohibit  Government  of- 
ficials from  making  any  purchases  of 
Items  produced  with  the  use  of  an  Amer- 
ican patent  unless  the  American  patent 
owner  has  granted  the  firm  a  license. 
The  objective  of  my  bill  is  simple  and 
clear.  It  states  that  nothing  in  section 
1498  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
"shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  use 
or  manufacture  by  or  for  the  United 
States  of  any  invention  described  in  and 
covered  by  a  patent  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  not  previously  been  held  in- 
valid by  an  unappealed  or  unappealable 
judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  without  license  of 
the  owner  thereof." 

I  have  also  considered  the  special  situ- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Defense.  An 
exception  is  made  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  when  "he  shall  determine  in  the 
case  of  each  such  invention  that  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
requires  such  use  or  manufacture." 

Within  the  last  week  a  situation  has 
developed  which  would  seem  to  lend  offi- 
cial Government  support  to  the  purpose 
for  which  I  have  introduced  my  bill,  H.R. 
6811.  The  Treasury  Department  is  now 
making  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  Italian  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers, using  American  drug  patents 
without  licenses  or  payment  of  royalties, 
are  selling  their  products  to  the  U.S. 
Government  at  far  below  the  domestic 
bulk  price  of  these  products  in  Italy. 

I  should  at  this  point  wish  to  read  into 
the  RscoRD  the  full  text  of  the  Treasmy 
Department's  press  release  of  July   12, 


annoimcing  its  initial  public  action  In 
this  matter. 

The  TreaBury  Department  haa  Instructed 
customs  field  offlcera  to  withhold  appraise- 
ment of  tetracycline  tablets  and  capsules 
from  Italy,  pending  a  determination  as  to 
whether  this  merchandise  Is  belnf  sold  In 
the  United  States  at  less  than  fair  value. 
Notice  to  this  effect  has  been  published  In 
the   Federal   Register. 

Under  the  Antidumping  Act,  determina- 
tion of  sales  In  the  United  States  at  less 
than  fair  value  would  require  reference  of 
the  case  to  the  Tariff  (Commission,  which 
would  consider  whether  American  Industry 
was  being  Injured.  Both  dumping  price  and 
Injury  must  be  shown  to  Justify  a  finding  of 
dumping   under  the   law. 

The  complaint  In  this  case  was  received 
on  February  16,  1961.  Available  Information 
Indicates  that  the  dollar  value  of  Imports  of 
this  merchandise  from  Italy  received  during 
1960  was  approximately  91,031.000. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this 
Treasury  action?  What  may  it  lead  to? 
Initially,  Treasury  has  withheld  ap- 
praisal of  the  most  recent  shipments.  If 
later.  Treasury  finds  evidence  of  dump- 
ing in  this  situation,  it  will  turn  over  its 
findings  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  That 
Commission  then  would  decide  whether 
an  American  firm  or  industry  had  been 
hurt  by  such  dumping.  If  the  Com- 
mission's decision  is  that  no  injury  has 
been  shown,  the  action  would  be  dropped. 
But  if  the  decision  is  yes,  the  Italian 
producers — or  the  Militarr  Medical  Sup- 
ply Agency,  the  Federal  office  through 
whom  these  products  were  purchased 
from  Italian  sources — would  be  held 
liable  for  an  equalizing  duty  for  the 
shipments  of  tetracycline  under  consid- 
eration. I  am  told  that  this  penalty 
might  run  as  high  as  $500,000,  and  would 
be  determined  as  being  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  at  which  the  product  is 
imported  into  this  country  and  the  price 
at  which  the  product  sells  in  the  same 
relative  quantities  on  the  Italian  do- 
mestic market. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  my  bill, 
H.R  6811,  is  one  of  general  application. 
It  would  apply  to  all  situations  where 
American  patentholders  are  victimized 
by  patent  pirates  who  would  then  com- 
pete for  Government  contracts.  The  sit- 
uation I  have  outlined  to  you  above  ap- 
plies only  to  one  industry.  It  can  happen 
to  many.  I  believe  the  concerns  pre- 
sented by  my  bill  are  sufHclent  to  war- 
rant the  support  of  every  Member  of 
this  House.  I  would  urge  each  and 
every  Member  to  support  my  measure. 
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The  National  Lottery  of  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24, 1961 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  the  national  lottery  of 
Greece.  A  nation  does  not  have  to  be 
large  in  population  or  size  to  realize  the 
merits  of  a  national  lottery — all  that  is 


V 


required  is  a  little  commonsense.  Greece 
is  another  one  of  those  many  nations 
making  up  in  wisdom  what  they  lack 
in  size. 

Greece  is  a  small  nation,  and  one  not 
overly  blessed  with  natural  resources. 
The  Greeks  work  hard  to  earn  their 
money,  and  they  know  a  good  revenue 
device  when  they  see  one.  In  1960,  the 
Greek  national  lottery  took  in  $12.6  mil- 
lion, of  which  $4.4  million  was  clear 
profit.  The  bulk  of  the  money  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Government  to  the  support 
of  welfare,  education,  and  archeology. 

The  Greeks  have  an  outstanding  past, 
and  they  cherish  their  cultural  heritage. 
They  are  wise  enough,  however,  to  pro- 
mote it  with  modern  fiscal  means.  Do 
we  have  cobwebs  in  our  minds  that  pre- 
vent us  from  doing  the  same? 


Needed : 


More  Effective  National  Food 
PoUcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  24,  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  been  blessed  with  a  capacity 
for  producing  food.  However,  we  have 
not  yet.  in  my  judgment,  succeeded  in 
developing  an  effective,  long-range, 
production-utilization  food  program. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  proposing  the 
adoption  of  a  more  realistic  national 
food  policy.  The  purpose  would  be  to' 
better  utilize  this  valuable  and  abun- 
dant resource  to  serve  the  nutritional, 
humanitarian,  and  strategic  goals  of  the 
Nation. 

Yesterday  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
some  ideas  for  better  utilization  of  our 
food  resources  in  an  address  over  radio 
station  WGN,  Chicago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Wiley 

In  a  troubled  world,  the  United  States — 
If  it  is  to  emerge  triumphant  over  the  space- 
age  challenges,  particularly  the  Red  threat 
to  our  survival — muat  more  effectively  mo- 
bilize and  utUlze  Its  resources. 

The  major  resources,  of  course,  Include: 
Manpower,  brainpower,  wlll-to-wln  power. 
Industrial,  technological,  scientific  power. 

And  as  well,  our  valuable  and  abundant 
resource:  foodpower. 

Productlonwlse,  we,  as  a  Nation,  have 
been  blessed  with  a  great  unequalled  capac- 
ity for  producing  an  abundance — in  fact,  a 
surplus — of  food. 

Now,  the  question  Is,  Are  we  best  utilizing 
this  resource  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
Nation?  In  my  judgment,  the  answer  Is, 
No — not  adequately.  Why?  Because  today 
there  are  still  thousands  of  hungry,  under- 
fed people  right  In  onr  own  country.  Around 
the  globe  also  there  are  hundreds  of  millions 
of    undernourished    people — who    could    b« 


potential  consumers  and  markets  for  our 
food  commodities. 

Now,  what  can  be  done? 

First,  we  need — In  my  Judgment — to  adopt 
a  realistic,  comprehensive  national  food 
policy. 

What  would  this  Involve? 

1.  A  reevaluatlon  of  our  short-  and  long- 
range  national  food  requirements — both  In 
times  of  peace  and  In  national  emergency. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  national  food  bank. 
The  purpose  would  be  to — 

Better  distribute  food  to  folks  In  this 
country  existing  on  Inadequate  diets; 

Maintain  a  flexible  ready-to-be-moved  sup- 
ply for  emergencies  arising  out  of  natxiral 
disasters  such  as  droughts,  famines,  floods, 
hurricanes,  storms,  etc. — here  and  abroad: 

Maintain  a  supply  of  foodstuffs  to  be  uti- 
lized either  for  humanitarian  or  strategic 
purposes  In  support  of  our  foreign  policies. 

3  We  need  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
national  food  reserve  to  meet  the  needs  of 
-^UrLi>eople — both  in  times  of  peace  and  par- 
ticularly In  case  of  war. 

In  recent  years,  plans  have  been  made  by 
the  Civil  Defense  Board,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  agencies  to  meet  our 
food  needs  in  times  of  national  emergency. 
However,  such  efforts  have  not  yet  crystal- 
lized Into  realistic  programs. 

Generally,  I  believe  there  Is  a  real  need 
for  a  greater  public  consciousness — as  well 
as  action — to  get  the  job  done. 

Now.  what  would  be  the  overall  benefits? 
It  would : 

1  Better  enable  our  country  to  use  this 
valuable  asset  in  support  of  our  national 
policies  at  home  and  abroad.  Food  for  ex- 
ample can  be  for  more  effective  as  a  strategic 
weapon  In  a  cold  or  hot  war. 

2.  Strengthen  our  people's  sense  of  se- 
curity by  assuring  a  food  supply  for  an 
emergency. 

3.  Feed  the  fast-expanding  population — 
growing  by  49  million  a  year  throughout  the 
world  (according  to  predictions,  this  could 
amount  to  an  additional  100  million  In  the 
United  States  In  the  next  22  years). 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  food  bank— In 
the  awful  event  of  nuclear  war — would  give 
citizens  a  better  chance  to  survive,  to  defend 
themselves,  and  to  carry  the  fight  to  the 
enemy. 

I  am  urging  the  administration  to  under- 
take a  special  study  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  a  program.  If  deemed  advis- 
able in  the  national  interest — as  I  believe  It 
will  be — the  necessary  legislation  should  then 
be  enacted. 


The  National  Lottery  of  Urn^ay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1961 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  national  lottery  of  South  America's 
foremost  democracy — Uruguay. 

In  this  small  nation  of  some  three  mil- 
lion people,  nationtd  lottery  gross  re- 
ceipts were  $23.4  million  last  year.  The 
profits  accruing  to  the  treasury  was  close 
to  $7  million.  Most  of  this  money  was 
applied  to  the  general  budget,  but  a 
significant  proportion  was  utilized  di- 
rectly on  behalf  of  the  public  welfare. 


Uruguay's  national  lottery  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  workers'  un- 
employment funds.  The  fight  against 
tuberculosis  is  another  beneficiary  of  the 
urge  to  gamble  in  Uruguay,  as  is  the 
drive  for  physical  education. 

The  stronghold  of  democracy  in  South 
America  has  the  sense  to  realize  that 
ferreat  benefits  may  be  derived  from  a 
national  lottery.  Would  that  this  was 
true  of  the  leading  democracy  of  North 
America. 


Governors  Favor  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion— Find  No  Federal  Conb-ol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

OF    WEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24,  1961 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  our  States  recently  conducted 
a  conference,  one  of  the  regularly  sched- 
uled such  meetings,  in  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii. They  adopted  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions, including  one  calling  upon 
Congress  to  enact  a  Federal-aid-to-edu- 
cation program. 

I  had  intended  to  include  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  but  it  has 
already  appeared  in  the  Record.  Our 
former  colleague,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  other  body,  has 
placed  this  resolution  in  the  Record  on 
Friday,  July  14,  and  it  may  be  found  on 
page  12535. 

Secretary  Ribicoff,  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pre- 
pared an  address  for  the  Governors, 
which  was  read  for  him  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Quigley  on  June  27,  1961.  I 
quote  the  following  two  paragraphs  from 
Secretary  Ribicoff 's  remarks: 

There  has  been  distributed  to  each  of  you 
a  paper,  prepared  by  our  Department,  which 
gives  the  details  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
paid  In  each  of  your  States — for  fiscal  1959 — 
the  latest  complete  figures.  The  total  an- 
nual expenditure  exclusive  of  loans,  was 
nearly  $2Vi  billion.  This  year  the  figures 
are  even  higher.  I  want  you  to  look  at  the 
funds  each  of  yoxir  States  received  under 
all  of  these  federally  aided  programs.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  If  you  know  of  a  single  In- 
stance of  Federal  control  of  education  be- 
cause of  these  expenditures.  And  I  would 
also  like  those  who  oppose  the  School  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  tell  me  which  of 
these  existing  programs  they  would  like  to 
have  withdrawn. 

Are  you  opposed  to  receiving  funds  for 
land-grant  coUeges,  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, for  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans  and  fellowships,  for  school  construc- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries  In  federally  Im- 
pacted areas? 

I  have  checked  HEW  and  find  that  as 
of  this  morning  no  Governor  has  cited 
any  instance  of  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation under  the  programs  listed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  same  State-by -State  bresOc- 
down  that  was  distributed  to  the  Gov- 
ernors by  Secretary  Ribicoff.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it  and 
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ask  them  whether  they  know  of  an  in- 
stance in  their  States  or  their  districtB 
wh«-e,  under  these  proBrrams,  there  has 
be«i  any  Federal  control. 
I  draw  two  conclusions  from  all  this. 


J2ihj  24. 


First.  A  majority  of  the  State  Gover- 
nors have,  in  effect,  petiUoned  Congress 
to  enact  a  program  of  Federal  assistance 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 


Second  No  Governor  has  been  able  to 
find  any  instance  in  his  State  where  the 
Federal  dollar  has  been  followed  by  Fed- 
eral control. 

The  table  follows: 


Summary  of  Federal  fund 8  for  education:   Fiscal  yair  i95!) 


State  or  Territory 


(1) 


Total 

Alabama- 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

OixirEia-- 

Hawaii 

Iilaho. 

Illinois 

Indiiina 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lonlsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

^fassach^^ctts... 

MlchiKan.. 

Minnesota 

Misaiasippl 

Missouri 

Montaa»._ 

Nebragka 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


Grand  total 


(2) 


Funds  ad- 
ministered 
by  the 
DUEW 


(3) 


Funds  ad- 
ministered 
by  the 
USDA 


(h 


$2,413,188,176 


4fi,  770,  590 
14,681,956 
18,642,8U6 
20,  934,  089 
167,  &11,839 
28,122,129 
19,  244.  837 
3,620,127 
6«J,  242,002 
.10,681,256 
8.723,224 
9,  .581.298 
6fi,127.  .578 
34,  386, 230 
26,  738, 927 
22,  626,  280 
28,  574.  560 
34,042,929 
10,  375,  781 
28,418,818 
53,419,900 
58. 352, 348 
32,  693,  061 
26,579,794 
38,994,917 
9,  914,  2«0 
15.307,906 
3,  803,  789 
.5.8^528 
29,611,922 
24,  928,  522 


»737,865,486 


9, 
6, 
72 
11,' 
6, 
1, 


17,857,383 
7.  446.  634 
330,430 
460,  l.V) 
369,48 
279,  373 
364.334 
993,  .573 
22,314,771 
18,M7,884 
6,  268.  747 
4, 103,  481 
19,844,028 
10,  690, 748 
6,  ,508,  421 
9,  716,  234 
9,  283,  402 
8,999,682 
5,  490,  374 
17,374.363 
18,19,5,199 
16.  632. 878 
8.  058,  787 
9,586,191 
12,010,612 
2.791,5(4 
5,  473.  240 
2,  066, 074 
2.  565,  7T1 
10,992,415 
11.001,940 


$383,  .5,15,  847 


Funds  ad- 
mfnistercfi 

by  thi' 
Veterans' 

Adminis- 
tration 

(5) 


Other 

Ktdcn! 

funds  f(ir 

education 


in,  «;«),  572 
.M4,  3.30 
3,210.17; 
7,  492,  685 

23,018,268 

3,  7 IS,  375 

3,  1 28,  07S 

81 H,  351 

7,  WS(l.  338 

U.OHK,  4H7 
1.752,632 
2.  81 H,  877 

14.977.011 
8. 3:i8,  .568 
7,211,032 
.5,016.755 
9.  .566,  .V50 
9,  397,  399 
2,157.204 
4.638.062 
7,  872,  57 
13,  038,  304 

a  326,  755 

9,140,958 

9,167,3,53 

2,  501 , 1 58 
3,199,103 

696,340 
1,253,318 
\  «f»5,  .387 

3.  054,  071 


»602,n35,  4&i|: 

17.366,99.1 

17H,  «2; 

4.  622,  »yj,t 

6,  549,  971 

.59,  846,  OWi 

7.7.58.  IHl 

.5.  S82.  (IIJ 

,540,447 

18,  ,3,11,KI<» 

18.78.5.103 

(') 

2,349.801 

25,  092,  S06 

12,42:1.  4<W 

10,946.977 

6,  040.341 
9.  12H.06.i 

14.  ,344.  701 
2.  0H;1.  51  J 
4,618,91; 

17.031,94  I 

20.  84(.l.  15-. 

13,  460,  .581 

7.  234.  23-1 
1.5.860. !«{ 

2,  31 5, 31 
6,  470,  .'*t 

•VtM.  47-  ! 

1 .  698,  93« 

10,837,  23'* 

3,  234.  08^ 


('■) 

1 

1 

689,731 

.383 

915 

,642  ; 

6,  .512 

,  1 65 

I,47'J 

.  356  ! 

4;f| 

2S.3 

12.277 

li'J7   1 

5,  306 

201)   1 

3,^7(1 

IV':  1 

1,5'1,'i 

1174 

2.  7.5!l 

712 

701 

845   1 

3(19 

1.311   1 

6..'!;! 

733   1 

2.  93,3 

.5(W, 

1 .  952, 

497  j 

1,  V.2, 

947   |i 

.596. 

:>4.-  ,! 

1,301, 

U7   ' 

644. 

691    1 

1,7S7. 

482   1 

w.'S^\ 

!M 

7,841. 

""     1 

2,  H4'; 

U-J.-    ! 

61  \ 

♦  11   ;l 

1.9.56,,H49     ' 

2,30<>, 

247   ,, 

255, 

wfy  : 

3.32, 

'104    ' 

365. 

501  : 

I,,s76,h81    il 

7.  •■.38. 

423    1 

ftate  or  Territory 


0) 


New  York 

N'orth  riirollna  ... 
North  D.ikota.. 

Ohio.. 

okl;,hoina 

'"'retrtin 

rerinsvlvania.    ... 

Kho.le  l.slarid 

.~(iulh  Carolina 

South  Pakota , 

'l'''iii.essce 

Tex  ,s 

Itah .1. 

\  erniont 

\  iru'iii;:i 

\^  ■ishini.nnn 

V\est  Viririnla 

\N  isoon^ui 

W  yoiiuiii:. 

I'istr.ct  o:  Colnin- 
bri   . 

Arnrnnui  Saiiio.a 

'    i;   1    /one 

I  1 11  III; 

riiiTtu  Kim.  ._ 

\  irtMii  Ishiiids 

!'..•<    [KX'sa's.sions 

Koren?n  counlries... 

rii.iilotte.l   

A  M  A  coil  tracts     ... 
TriLst  Trrntories.  . 

NiltlOI1;ll    ;in,|    ntfliT 


Grind  loi^ 


(2) 


$1 20.  Of>S. 
!7,  ts;4, 
"<.  ■'■52, 
67.  :i45. 
31.  Mil, 
39,  <H5, 
75.  \i-u\ 
9,  0«i7, 
28.  3<M. 
1 1 . 1 49, 
3.*<,  ><92, 
86,  ;j,>. 


17 

.(, 
\^ 

;«, 
17. 


'ij 


-lii. 
7.54. 

,197. 
.'i  I.  27.3. 
16,622, 


M»i,3: 

OJ.', 

t.vl 

76K| 
2261 

',;49 

.'.'.fl 
■^*4 
782 
."2<i 

5'r»8 

r.07 

1 

147 
Oil-. 
480 

\84 


Fund.s  ad- 

uiiiiislerecl 

l.V  the 

DFIFW 


n\ 


2,5,75.5,1(18 

218.113 

5,  068,  045 

953.  347 

12.  Hi»i,  r^f, 
212.710 

21.  <;.■:,'. 


*42,  .347, 
1.5, '.01. 

2,063, 
18.  flI7 
1  5,  54,3, 

'i.  0.5:i, 
21,  .-OO, 

4,11-2), 
I'l.  I)2t, 

3.  9.'1, 
12.  '3\ 
3f..  .'•21, 

.5.  7»;7. 

I.  '>■", 
J) 


(»i.'-, 

I  7.  '.'61). 

.5,311, 

8,334, 

1,919, 

1.993, 

4''. 

9-2X, 

4.  K»l, 

113, 


Ofil 
1103 
493 

211 
.341 

381' 
i'>28 
128 

n<4 

4<i.' 
3.5.5 
241 
■-'82 

J(I8 


Funds  ad- 

mini.itered 

bv  the 

LSD  A 


r4) 


Fiinds  ad- 
niiiiLstered 

by  the 
^\■t(TaIl.'i' 
AdrniiOs- 

tratlou 

(51 


Other 

Fedrrai 
funds  for 
education 


(61 


T:s 


«2?.  443,  8.54 

13,  328,  390 

2,314,04:1 

1 5.  464,  ^46 

6,  5.50.  (il8 
11,  VM\.<-AH\ 

16,  217.  (»27 

1,  179.  C.lU 

7,  '.J09,  .53h 

2.  .32-2.  7:«) 
1 1 ,  V«,  7V4 
1  7.  >6,  892 

2,  ,5M3,  H.5r. 
l,ll,'<<i,  ^54 
9,  431.13.5 
9,  IK),  .5<,1 
.'',  ■287.  942 

8,  .'■.31,412 
1 .  J  "-O,  370 


f.j. 


, '"iT,  i'7( 

1  .'3.  I !  I, 

170,000 

•^»,  53V 

394,(1(^1,  lot).  160, 


528 
11! 
00(1. 
3.57 
.(91 
,530l 

;;i 
I) 

(.! 

(»( 

536, 


721 


24, 

■5(7, 
90, 


17.3, 

170. 

89, 

ti,  5711. 


017 

Oj 

0 

990 

948 

180 

(I 

0 

116 

(NIO 

,539 

(10(» 


I 


Amount  included  with  U.S.  possessions. 


$.1«,  860,  2fi:< 

14.  M72. 67^* 

3,  «»,.5,.514 

19,  41. \  761 

10,  744,  IKfi 

5,  84.5,  796 

33.  520.  ,M 

3,001,  318 

9,  921 ,  273 

4,114(1,  \'fy 

12,  719,  448 
•28,  <j32,  (189 

5,  940,  2»)5 
9.58.  322 

13,  484.  >vl4 
111.  084,  8i;7 

>;,  JS<.  24 1 

12,  Uft3.  827 

1 ,  037,  21 4 


■510,  7.'.8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6-27,  C5.5 

967,074 
U 
0 
0 

700,900 


$16,413,491 

3,  581,733 

•  i09,  4«„5 

3,  547,  5,V> 
l,9«a,  743 

16,915,090 

4,  <rn  .  9RR 
81  rj,  (i|«) 
419,  '',45 
8;i5.  3.59 

2,  1135.  '<fr2 

3,  596,  il  2 
3,  6fi!,705 

3,15,  76',l 
1 .  279.  .547 
1.316.511 

357.  482 

.\3.'J.  5C<) 

1 2,  ^9,  526 


13,529, 
218, 

5.019, 

25.H, 


499,963. 


113 
045 

0 
007 

0 

0 

0 
0 
(I 
0 

528 


Source:  Department  of  Health.  K.hication, 
Federal  Funds  for  Education,  ly58^  ,59,  table  7. 


and    Welfare,   Oflice   0/   FducuUon. 


Summary  of  amounts  of  FnUral  hnn^  f.r  educational  purposr.,  fiscal 


year  lO.jf) 


State  or  Territory 


(t) 


Total 
amount 

lonned 


(2) 


-- 


Total... 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

OeofRia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marylaiid 

Massactauaetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississlppf 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


»2in.  127, 000 


2,  394, 80(1 
9,566 

636,  579 

1,512,307 

10,  159,  080 

468.537 
3,035,801 

713,  749 
fi,  254,  238 
6,  959,  454 

549,  .544 

622,326 
14,122,337 
6.  908.  020 
2,267,660 
2.  437,  740 
4, 507,  5.86 

2,  613,  ,5.32 
164,601 

l,t;i,5,  710 
4.  188,  7H9 
4,034,263 
3.1-87,115 
6,  293,2B0 

3,  802,  232 
2,  575,  607 
1,965,866 


liousin^  and 

rionie 
Finance 
.A.gency, 

(?o!lepe 
bousing 

loans 


(3) 


$178,  407, 000 


1,  900, 000 

0 

400,000 

1,250,000 

6,  818, 000 

0 

2.  500.  000 
665, 000 

5,  625, 000 

6,  427,  000 
437,000 
490,  (KX) 

11,917,  WV) 
5,  a55,  (XK) 
1,570,000 

1,  875,  0(X) 
4, 010,  (XK) 
1,900,000 

0 
1, 050,  OCK) 

2,  581,  (XK) 
2, 349, 0<X) 
2,310,0<K) 
4,927,000 
2,871,(KK1 
2.  430,  (KK) 
1,631.000 


Dppartnieni  n!  Heilfh. 
Education,  ,jid  Welfiire. 
National  Defel!..^.  K[- 
ucation  .\(t  of  1958 


CollcKe 
student 

UiaJis 


Nonprofit 

t'Dvale 

.Mhool 

loans 

(51 


$31,  (XXI,  tXJO        $6,730,000 


460.337 

6.989 
206,  424 
249.  249 

2.  974,  6.50 
ra.  173 
431,675 
27,  .5(X) 
.5«-|6,  768 
5in,  190 
75,040 
123,939 

1,. 586,  .598 
9<Xi,  382 
,592,  7'20 
506.694 
401,903 
,V52,  716 
118,  .583 
422.  929 

1.29.5,272 

1,  328,  606 
701.  108 
341,361 
754.327 
123.166 
298.062 


34,  5,59 


=  tate  or  Territory 


(I) 


.)0, 

:v' 

1.5.5 

13 

'  i58 

367 

XH) 

1" 

(i<-4 

I'll 

1 21'. 

21 

2i;< 

62 

47U 

21 

'.HA 

37 

504 

8 

;i87 

618 

7:!'i 

146 

6,38 

im 

'HO 

»\. 

04<i 

95, 

683 

im. 

817 

«<. 

018 

142, 

781 

309. 

.517 

3.5fi,0.57  1 

17rs(X)7  1 

24, 

909 

176.005  1 

■22, 

441 

56, 

804 

.Nevada 

■^>w  Hami>shire...! 
.Viw  Jersey 

■"^-■w  v.,rk   ...;.'"; 

.Nortli  Carolina 

.North  Dakota. 

'  'k'.ih.  :11a 

Ureeoii.. 

I'etui  sylvan  la 

Kho.ir  Nland 

.''riiith  CuioHna 

^oulh  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

T;t.ih "".' 

\'(Tni(>nt 

\"irpinia 

Washjnet^in ^ 

West  \  irpiiua 

Wi.sc(iii.<jn 

W  yomine   

Di.stri(t  of  ( 'oiumbia 

Caiiai  Zone _ 

Oiiam 

I'utrto  Rico .I'Ji 

\'in;ui  Islands ' 


Toi  il 
aiiiDuiit 

lo  ;ni  'I 


(2) 


'  Did  not  choose  to  particiinite. 


»1,  409,488 

:f2i,(xi3 

1,608,990 

1.5o,  !)4;t 

'^    >>27.  9^1 

',  I'S.  93.5 

.'..W,  (4»'. 

1 5,  '-,92.  ;«x> 

2.813.  764 

417,377 

27,  988,  .571 

■2.  I'll.  193 

I,  '*iii,  (H12 

1.33.5,710 

3,  lii;i,271 

ii..5yti.  8()2 

1. '■-17,  l.V) 
1.491.082 
1,  hil.  ■'^.l 
1.  -15,»« 
1.311,WI1 
7.  249.  972 
55,  070 
1,249,  7.'iO 

Mai 

•\128 

211,, 548 

3,264 


i  lou.sin(t  and 
IIoTre 
y  iiuiiKv 
Agency, 
coll<>Ke 
Imusing 
lortns 


(3) 


Department  of  ir««lth, 
k.dii(aiLioa,  .111(1  WuUiire, 
National  Drfensp  Rrf. 
ucatlon  .\ct  of  1958 


College 
student 

loans 


(4) 


Nonprofit 

priva(« 

scIhx)! 

loans 

(5) 


$1,  3M2,  (KK) 
7.V),  000 
71K),  000 

■2^15. 1 XXI 

22,  574,  (XXI 

4,763.000 

;i.80,  (XKi 

13.  8,54,  IXK) 

2, 213,  oai 

0 

2.5,  4,58.  (KK) 

l.S71.n(Kl 

1.  1.50,  OfK» 

1.  17,5,(XK) 

2.  .58,5, 1 XX) 
9.  670,  (X« 
1 ,  42.5,  (KK) 
l,3<i.5.  (XK) 

575,  (XX) 

4.  210,0(X) 

1,  1IX),0(X) 

0,  270,  000 

0 

84,8,  (XX) 

U 

0 

0 

e 


3 


$22,635 
127,  902 
,5.57.  410 

129.  tV28 
246,  .582 
717,028 

130,  984 
1 .  420,  21 1 

578,  303 
380,  742 

1.844,  117 
164,  737 
341,. 543 
142,014 
572,  .5;i4 

1,  766,  742 

216.  587 

10.3,  8.T7 

UH.  000 

,548,  M) 

195,  96ti 

707,  .581 

49.943 

369,758 

0 

0 

173,790 


»4,  8\3 

43 

.  101 

361 

,580 

32 

,.115 

l,fK)7 

402 

M 

mi7 

•>2^ 

1 1»'.2 

418 

1 I8H 

2Z  371 

M, 

t.3,5 

ti8(i 

4i4 

(;2 

4.5*) 

11 

4.59 

18 

(i'.lO 

35 

737 

Kit) 

o»)0 

,1, 

S6;i 

'fi 

■.'15 

5.5, 

471 

.57, 

tls7 

18, 

sm 

272,3t)l 

5, 

]Xi 

31, 

9V2 

1 

6;(i 

3, 

128 

67, 

7.58 

3,264 

Sourc.     Deparliuent  1 
Federal  Fumls  for  Kdii(\ 


f  rrcaUh,  KducaUon, 
Hon,  19,58-59,  tabic  8. 


;ind   Wclf.ire,  Office  of  Education. 


J 


1961 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SEN  ATT 

Federal  aid  payments  to  State  and  local  units  for  selected  educatioral  programs,  fiscal  year  1960 

[In  thoasaad^ 


States,  Territories,  etc 


(l) 


ToUl,  Including  ondistributed  to  State*. 
X  States  and  District  of  Columbia 


National 
DefeoM 

Education 
Act 

(2) 


.\labaina 

.\la.ska 

.\nzoiia 

Arkansas 

Califoniia. 

Colonulo 

Cotuiecticut 

l>elaware.. 

Florida 

( reoreia 

1 1  I «  an.    . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KanstLS 

Kentucky 

I/ouisiana 

Maine 

.\liU-ylaiid 

.Ma.^achtisetts 

Michifran 

.Muuiesota 

.\Iis.si.ssippl 

Miss<«irL 

.Montana 

.Nebra.ska 

Nevada... 

New  Hampshire 

.New  Jerse y . 

.New  .Mexico...      

.New  York 

.North  Carolina 

-North  Dakota 

Ohio 

( )kUihoiua 

Dn'con , 

Pennsylvania. 

Kho-ie  l.sland... , 

.'^(lulli  Ciuolina 

.South  Dakota. 

1  eune«see 

Te.\as 

T'tah 

\ermont 

\  irpinia 

Wa.shineton. 

West  VlTKlnia 

WLsconidn 

Wyoming 

1  )istrict  of  Columbia. 


Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Other  territoriM 

Indistributcd  to  States. 


$68,  .507 

67,887 


924 
79 
140 
883 
860 
163 
317 
109 
(r25 
821 
284 
,588 
186 
946 
957 
487 
055 
978 
322 
486 
050 
950 
678 
068 
(.11 
3.V. 
512 
84 
3.31 
757 
663 
762 
223 
422 
953 
345 
849 
663 
,3.52 
.5f,8 
260 
751 
.592 
364 
210 
607 
588 
7V« 
320 
303 
230 


School  eon- 

stiuetloD 

(FubUc  Law 

815) 

(3) 


$70,563 


70,034 


1,17V) 

2.273 

3,360 

6t>0 

12,396 

1,483 

361 

0 

1.  ,'i78 

1,366 

2,331 

602 

1,073 

1,438 

319 

1,467 

206 

2R8 

3G8 

4,261 

573 

2,800 

246 

684 

932 

1 ,  .520 

486 

125 

0 

»6J 

4,430 

1,587 

703 

846 

1,048 

3.066 

206 

6 

242 

526 

226 
4,  ,575 

epo 

0 

4,004 

1,353 

0 

0 

199 
0 


Pehool 

opantloo 

(PubUc  Law 

874J 

(4) 


$166, 661 


162,924 


610 
45 

65 
0 


0 
0 

520 
0 


4.134 
4.937 
3,911 

954 

26.023 

4.668 

1,505 

641 
4,766 
4.651 

060 
1,313 
2.911 

8t)2 

598 
4,  .527 
1.113 

850 
1.401 
6,487 
4,700 

920 

414 
1,340 
2,060 
1.415 
1,567 
1.227 
1,035 
3.070 
4.037 
3,417 
2,012 

3.T6 
4,139 
6,616 

862 
5.166 


CoopiTatlve 
Toea:lonal 
education 


(5) 


.■;30, 140 


38,292 


2,890 

i,au> 

1,892 

11,099 

1,646 

66 

13,007 

7,100 

116 

6.56 

661 

0 


1,063 

86 

205 

781 

2,084 
341 
352 
IH15 
fV42 

1,094 
181 
232 

1.682 
963 
860 
577 

1,066 
871 
232 
447 
733 

1,,3,58 
935 
961 

1,08,5 
205 
442 
180 
173 
768 
235 

2,  482 

1,500 
289 

1,670 
736 
300 

2,119 
173 
733 
287 

1.123 

1,993 
190 
187 
087 
542 
628 
061 
171 
118 


Llbrmry 

services 

in  rural 

areas 


$7,037 


6.790 


208 

47 

72 

IM 

239 

88 

68 

48 

146 

224 

65 

86 

230 

0 

a.4 

77 
221 

158 
•t 

n 

80 
222 
172 
193 
]W 

72 
100 

68 

a 

«T 

73 
240 
302 

42 
271 
100 

90 
250 

59 
128 

82 
210 
288 

75 

63 
211 
126 
168 
190 

flO 
0 


Collepes  for 
afcriculturc 
and  me- 
chanic arts 


Cooperative 

afrricaltural 

extenslaD 

work 

f8) 


$5,052 


5.002 


2,950 

78 

712 

0 


742 
43 
«4 

0 


230 

11 

U 

« 


101 
71 
77 

m 

176 
83 
00 

n 
w 

KM 
75 
76 
157 
100 
96 
80 
00 

vr 

79 
93 

117 

134 

100 

92 

109 

76 

« 

72 

76 

118 

218 

111 
76 

148 
02 
86 

175 
78 
01 

m 

147 
77 
74 

lot 

04 

90 

104 

73 

0 


$60,034 


50,445 


60 
fl 
0 
0 


1,876 

105 

347 

1,560 

1,325 

634 

267 

135 

622 

2,009 

230 

3»4> 

1.581 

1,300 

1,415 

000 

1,895 

1,261 

3S4 

402 

370 

1,472 

L300 

1,075 

1,706 

442 

830 

172 

181 

362 

429 

1,368 

2,542 

583 

1,80$ 

1.330 

S72 

1,786 

97 

1,884 

Ml 

1.007 

3,000 

311 

238 

l.S2t 

607 

931 

1.381 

2M 

0 
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School 

lunch  and 

school  milk 

programs 

(9) 


$231,868 


23a  384 


1,360 
0 
0 

s,iao 


6,614 

132 

1.682 

3.480 

15,791 

2,161 

2,322 

465 

5,  563 

6,316 

906 

999 

11.888 

.\603 

4,630 

Z921 

5,466 

5.  517 

1.2,50 

3.734 

6,023 

10,0.56 

5.  670 

4.950 

5,842 

747 

1,686 

244 

737 

6.1S7 

1.620 

lb.  185 

8,395 

1,076 

11.700 

3.431 

2,120 

11,443 

906 

4.536 

L130 

6,303 

10,920 

1,327 

821 

6,606 

3,617 

2.800 

6.148 

4.34 

603 


4,137 
84 

36 

-2,773 


NOTES 


IVbill  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  roundinp. 

Col.  1:  Other  territories  includes  American  Samoa,  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Trust 
Territory  of  tlie  I'acific,  aiii  certain  foreign  countries. 

Col.  2:  Excludes  loans,  i  nd  $18,000,000  payments  to  individuals,  etc.,  for  fellow- 
.^liips,  institutes,  lanpuape  ■■enters,  and  educational  media. 

Cols.  3  aixl  4:  Assistance  to  schools  in  federally  aflected  area.*. 

Col.  8  E.xeludes  $1,400.  XX)  in  awiH^rative  marketing  project.?.  Vridisfribute<l 
amount  for  fx-nalty  mail  ct  sis,  and  retirement  cost"  of  extension  acmua. 


Col.  9:  Includes  $57,000,000  value  of  school  lunch  eommodltlei  distributed,  and 
$6,000,000  direct  payments  to  private  schools.  Omits  value  of  certain  oommodiiiea 
acquired  for  remc  al  of  agricultural  surplus  and  for  price  support  operations.  Pay- 
ments for  !<pe<'ial  s'liool  milk  program  arc  net  of  refunds. 

Source:  Tria.sur.-  Department  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  on  tl>e  Stute  oX 
the  Finances,  Fi.sc  al  ^'i  ar  1960,  tat  le  88,  coLs.  26,  23,  24,  22,  2S,  21,  2,  3,  and  10. 


Problems  of  WiscoBsin  and  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  July  24,  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend.  I  was  iTivlleged  to  discuss 
problems  confronting  my  own  State  as 
well  as  the  Nation  in  an  address  over 
Wisconsin  radio  stations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  exojrpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  a  turmoil  world,  wa  find  oxinelvM 
faced  with  great  challenges:  for  attaining 
our  individual  and  national  goals;  and  tor 
serving  the  cause  of  peace. 

Whether  or  not  we  preserve  the  peacje.  or 
at  least  prevent  a  nucJear  war,  will  dramat- 
ically affect  our  future.  For  this  reason, 
I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  briefly  about 
the  Communist-created  tensions  in  the 
world,  particularly  in  Berlin. 

In  my  judgment,  the  situation  lii  ex- 
tremely sertoiu.  In  the  face  of  such  a  grave 
crisis,  we  must,  however,  keep  our  heads. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  also  be  alert 
to  defend  freedom.     As  you  are  aware,  tiie 


crisis  rises  out  of   Khnishchev's  efforts  to 
"take  over  the  city." 

For  what  reason? 

First.  West  Berlin,  a  showplace  of  Western 
progress,  continues  to  taunt  the  Reds  by 
making  East  Berlin  and  Bast  Qermany  look 
drab  and  draggy  economically.  As  Mr.  K. 
has  often  stated,  the  city  Is  a  "bone  In  his 
threat."  Apparently,  he  is  now  choking  on 
it. 

Second.  The  flow  of  "thinking  people."  in- 
cluding the  technical,  professional  and  other 
highly  trained  individuals,  to  the  West  is 
not  only  embarrassing  to  the  Communists, 
Uut  it  seriously  jeopardizes  progress  in  East 
Germany. 

Third.  Red  strategy  may  call  for  ftirther 
tightening  of  the  Communist  grip  on  East- 
em  Europe,  including  wiping  out  remnants 
of  Westemism,  symboU2ied  by  Berlin. 
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Fourth.  RcportccUy,  also,  Uxere  U  growing 
discontent  wltbln  the  Soviet  bloc,  over  low 
food  production  and  lack  of  other  consumer 
goods.  As  In  the  past,  the  Red  leaders  stir 
up  world  crises  to  take  the  dominated  peo- 
ple's "«*"«<■  off  their  home  troubles. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Khrushchev  has 
now  chosen  to  discard  his  deceitful  cloak 
of  peace,  which  did  not  fit  anyway,  and  flex 
his  military  muscles. 

Now,  how  should  we,  and  the  free  world, 
meet  this  new  Bed-Inspired  crisis?  In  my 
Judgment : 

We  need  to  alert,  sharpen  up  and,  as  nec- 
essary, strengthen  our  defenses,  girding  our- 
selves for  whatever  action,  military  or  non- 
military,  may  be  needed  to  protect  freedom 
In  Berlin  or  elsewhere. 

We  need  to  close  ranks  in  NATO  and  other 
Western  alliances,  to  present  a  strong  bul- 
wark against  Red  aggression. 

We  must  effectively  present  the  Western 
position  to  the  court  of  world  opinion.  The 
West  Li  in  Berlin  by  right,  obligation,  and 
commitment,  not  by  sufferance  of  the  Reds. 
In  a  crucial  test,  short  of  war,  the  Impact 
of  aroused  world  oplnloa  may  be  decisive. 
Overall,  we  mxist  mobilize  our  resources 
to  provide  the  necessary  brainpower,  man- 
power, and  materiel  to  protect  freedom  from 
Communist  aggression. 

OFPoamoN  TO  chkzsk  imposts 
Now,  let's  look  at  some  problems  on  the 
homefront. 

This  week,  the  Tariff  Commission  held 
hearings  on  a  proposal  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  increasing  Imports  of  blue  mold 
and  Cheddar  cheese. 

I  opposed  such  action.  Why?  Because  It 
would  seriously  Jeopardize  the  economic  out- 
look of  our  domestic  cheese-producing  in- 
dustry.   How?    By  taking  over  markets. 

This  threat  Is  particularly  crucial  for  Wis- 
oonsln,  for  we  produce  about  one-half  of 
the  Cheddar  and  two-thirds  of  the  blue  mold 
cheese  In  this  country.  In  1960,  for  example. 
Wisconsin  produced  84 1'^  million  pounds  of 
cheese,  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  more 
than  76  million  people  at  the  current  per 
capita  rate  of  consumption. 

Let  me  state  some  additional  factors  for 
my  opposition  to  Increasing  cheese  Imports: 

1.  Currently,  the  domestic  supply-demand 
situation  Is  out  of  balance.  During  April- 
June  1961,  for  example,  21  million  pounds  of 
Cheddar  cheese  were  purchased  under  the 
price  support  program. 

2.  For  this  year,  U.S.  cheese  production  Is 
up  over  that  of  1960,  totaling  about  12  per- 
cent more  during  the  month  of  May  than 
for  the  same  month  last  year. 

3.  Milk  production  also  Is  rising  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  with  the  surpluses  go- 
ing Into  cheese. 

4.  Reportedly  there  are  substantial  In- 
creases in  cheese  production  in  the  North 
Central  and  South  Central  States. 

6.  The  expansion  of  Imports,  then,  would: 
(a)  displace  markets,  pound  for  poimd,  for 
domestic  production;  and  (b)  Increase  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  operation  of  the  price  sup- 
port program. 

Generally,  I  believe  the  UberallEation  of 
Imports  would  be  extremely  harmful  to  our 
cheesemakers  and  the  general  economy.  I 
shall  continue  to  oppose  such  action. 

NKKDB):    IMPROVKMZKT   OF   TV   FBOCRAMIKG 

Now,  What  else  Is  going  on  here  in  Wash- 
ington? Well,  on  July  28,  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  has  scheduled  more 
hearings  on  the  Impact  of  television  on  the 
youth  of  the  Nation.  Today,  there  are  an 
estimated  47  million  TV  sets.  Television  is 
watched  in  88  percent  of  the  homes  of  the 
Nation,  the  average  nightly  audience  is  esti- 
mated to  be  60  million.  In  serving  the  pub- 
lic, this  youthful  mediimi  has  presented 
splendid  news,  disciisslon,  dramatic,  enter- 
tainment, and  other  types  of  programs.   How- 


ever, there  is  also  a  glut  of  violence,  murder, 
crime,  creating  a  dangerously  adverse,  not  a 
constructive,  impact  on  the  public  mind, 
particularly  of  youth. 

Now,  what  can  be  done?  Fundamentally, 
the  television  industry  Itself,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, has  a  basic  responsibility — 

For  selecting  more  creative,  constructive, 
moral  lifting,  not  lowering,  themes; 

For  attempting  to  present  programs  that 
lift  public  standards,  not  lower  them  to,  or 
below,  the  common  denominator  mental 
level; 

For  self-discipline  in  refusing  to  show 
themes  that  mtiy  make  the  wrong  kind  of 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  particu- 
larly of  youth. 

However,  this  is  not  a  Job  for  the  industry 
alone.  Rather,  the  public,  you  and  I.  also 
have  a  reoponsibllity — 

To  encourage  better  programing: 

And  to  be  an  audience  for  better  proRrams. 

Unfortunately,  pioneering  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  level  of  radio-television  broadcasts 
in  the  past  have  all  too  often  suffered  from 
neglect.  The  overall  challenge  for  better 
serving  the  public  Includes,  of  course,  not 
only  television,  but  also  radio,  publications, 
and  all  kinds  of  public  information  media. 

I  am  hopeful  that  out  of  the  hearings  by 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  will  come  some  useful, 
creative  ideas  en  how  we  can  Improve  the 
standards  in  this  fleld. 

LXGISLA'noN    OK    AGRICULTtTRE 

Now,  let's  turn  to  the  farm  scene. 

This  week,  th«'  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee reported  a  new  farm  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Extremely  controversial,  this  bill  is  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  up  in  the  coming  week. 
The  major  provisions  would  include: 

1.  Authority  for  consulting  and  advising 
with  farmers  and  farm  and  commodity  or- 
ganizations in  developing  better  agricultural 
programs. 

2.  New  reconunendatlons  for  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs. 

3.  Extension  of  authority  for  establishing 
marketing  orders  for  cherries  and  cranberries, 
turkeys,  lambs,  and  other  commodities,  as 
well  as  provide  for  research  and  development 
under  milk  and  other  marketing  order  sys- 
tem. 

4.  Consolidation  of  lending  authorities  of 
the  Farm  Home  Administration  for  making 
loans  for  farmcwnership  operating,  disaster, 
and  water  facilities. 

5.  Extension  and  expansion  of  the  pro- 
grams for  sale  uf  surplus  commodities  over- 
seas. 

Generally,  thase  are  highlights  of  the  new 
omnibus  propoi;al. 

The  bill,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  very 
carefully  scrutinized  and  fully  debated  in  the 
Senate. 

SHARPEinNG    UP    U.S.    DEFEN&BS 

Another  major  issue  before  Conigc^ss,  of 
great  significance  to  the  Nation,  Is  that  of 
defense. 

Khrushchev's  "missile  mt^..cing"  toward 
Berlin;  threats  to  use  force  against  the 
United  Nations;  the  "beefing  up"  of  Soviet 
military  forces;  the  display  of  lethal  airpower 
in  Moscow — all  of  these  reflect  a  new  mili- 
tarism, "provocative  acts"  against  which  the 
West  must  be  ]irepared  to  defend  itself. 

Consequently,  we  must  look  to  our  guns — 
to  oxa  defenses. 

Currently,  ovr  Government  and  our  allies 
are  reevaluatini;  this  situation. 

The  President  is  expected  to  report  to  the 
Nation  on  Tuesday. 

As  a  leader  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  must  remain  strong,  willing  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Eleds  on  "negotiable  Issues," 
but  firm  in  oui-  resolution  not  to  be  pushed 
around  in  Communist  expansionist  efforts 
to  take  over  not  Just  Berlin  but  the  world, 
either  piecemeal  or  wholesale. 


--^ 


This,  then.  Is  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the 
major  issues  confronting  \js  on  the  home 
and  world  fronts. 

Now,  this  Is  your  senior  Senator,  Alex 
Wnj:Y.  signing  off,  and  saying:  "Thanks  for 
listening." 


Indiana  CoUefes  and  Uniyersities  Take 
the  Lead  in  Training  for  the  Peace 
Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1961 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
ideas  have  so  captured  the  imagination 
of  people  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  as  has  President 
Kennedy's  proposal  for  a  Peace  Corps. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  legislation 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps,  and  as  a  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  am 
particularly  proud  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  Indiana  are  showing  vig- 
orous leadership  in  support  of  this  bold 
and  constructive  plan. 

On  July  21,  the  training  of  Peace 
Corps  volimteers  for  rural  education 
work  in  Chile  began  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  which  is  located  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame,  acting 
as  the  agent  of  the  Indiana  Conference 
of  Higher  Education,  representing  34  In- 
diana institutions,  will  offer  the  volun- 
teers intensive  training  courses  in 
Chilean  area  studies,  including  Chilean 
culture,  traditions,  and  history;  refresh- 
er courses  in  U.S.  history,  government, 
culture,  and  political  life;  physical  and 
medical  training,  and  Spanish.  Many  of 
the  volimteers  have  some  degree  of  flu- 
ency in  that  language,  and  the  others 
will  be  intensively  coached  to  give  them 
enough  proficiency  for  their  work. 

The  selection  of  the  volunteers  for  the 
Chilean  project  followed  a  special  re- 
cruitment drive  throughout  Indiana  by 
the  constituent  members  of  the  confer- 
ence. Those  finally  selected  came  from 
the  Indiana  selection  list  and  from  the 
regular  pool  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

The  Chilean  Institute  of  Rural  Educa- 
tion, a  nonsectarian  private  organiza- 
tion, widely  recognized  for  its  work  in 
basic  education  and  rural  commvmity 
development  among  the  peasants  and 
small  farmers  of  rural  Chile,  will  utilize 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  its  operat- 
ing centers  and  selected  villages.  The 
volunteers  will  work  with  trained  Chilean 
educators  in  family  education,  hygiene, 
organized  recreation,  home  economics, 
and  small  faiining  methods  and  demon- 
strations. Volunteers  include  both  men 
and  women. 

About  40  volunteers  will  be  sent  to 
Chile  following  successful  completion  of 
the  Indiana  training  program,  which  will 
continue  for  a  perioid  of  2  months.  A 
number  slightly  in  excess  of  that  have 
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been  Invited  to  participate  in  the  train- 
ing so  «is  to  provide  for  a  continuing 
selection  process  duiing  the  training 
period.  Upon  arrival  la  Chile,  the  volim- 
teers will  be  given  additional  orienta- 
tion, language  and  te<  hnical  training  in 
the  Chilean  Institute  s  training  center. 

TRAINING    TO    BE    AT    NOTRX    DAMZ 

I  am  proud  also  that  among  the  stu- 
dents who  are  to  train  at  Notre  Dame  for 
the  Peace  Corps  project  in  Chile  are  two 
from  my  congressional  district,  both 
froM  Goshen,  Ind.  Their  names 
are:  Weddell  J.  Berkley.  Jr.,  23,  of  413 
South  Sixth  Street,  who  received  his 
A.B.  degree  this  year  1  rom  Hanover  Col- 
lege. He  speaks  Spanish  fluently  and 
requested  assignment  to  Latin  America, 
preferably  to  Chile.  His  major  flelds  of 
study  in  college  were  Spanish,  govern- 
ment, suid  economics. 

The  other  volunteer  is  Lawrence  West, 
23,  of  Route  2,  box  208,  who  received  his 
B.A.  in  history  at  Manchester  College, 
North  Manchester,  Ind.,  in  June  1960. 
This  past  year  he  Ixa;  been  studying  at 
the  Pacific  School  of  }^eligion,  Berkeley, 
and  at  the  Elkhart  Mennonite  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  He  was  president  of  the 
Manchester  College  String  Symphony 
in  1959  and  1960.  H(  is  experienced  in 
working  with  youth  i.roups  and  is  also 
billed  in  the  use  o:.'  cai-pentry,  auto, 
plumbing,  electrical,  and  masonry  tools. 
He  is  fluent  in  Spanish. 

HOOSIER  STCDKNTS  PAKTU IPATX  IN   PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  West  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  my  State,  Dan  West, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  famous  heifer  project, 
which  seeks  to  make  available  to  persons 
in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
seed  and  livestock  to  enable  them  to 
develop  their  own  airiculture.  At  this 
point  in  tlie  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  excellent  article  from  the  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Truth,  of  Julj  18,  1961,  concern- 
ing Lawrence  West's  aarticipation  in  the 
Peace  Corps  project : 

Youth  Joins  Peace  Ccrpb  To  Travel,  Help 
Oth:{xs 

Why  does  a  young  man  from  Elkhao-t 
County  enter  the  Peace  Corps? 

Lawrence  West,  who  wUl  Join  41  other 
volunteers  at  Notre  Di.me  Thursday  to  be- 
gin 8  weeks  of  training  t>efore  going  to  Chile 
for  2  years   says  that  he  has  several  reasons. 

On  the  lighter  side,  oae  of  the  conspicuous 
advantages  to  such  a  p  rogram  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  and  t«j  get  to  know  people 
oi  another  land. 

West's  0uency  in  Spanish  will  aid  him 
in  attaining  a  bond  wlt:i  the  natives  of  Chile. 
The  importance  of  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
language  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-third  oJ  the  class  hours  dur- 
ing training  will  be  de /oted  to  the  study  of 
Spanish. 

DESIRE   T3    HELP 

But  it  Is  not  the  thrill  of  travel  that  leads 
a  young  man  to  volunteer  for  2  years  of 
hard  work  without  pay  in  a  foreign  land. 

West — and  he  belli^ves  that  it  is  his 
Brethren  upbringing  tiat  Is  responsible  for 
this — expresses  the  disslre  to  help  people 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  he.  in  the  be- 
lief that  this  can  be  lone  through  such  a 
program  as  tlie  Peace  Corps. 

Ultimately,  he  says,  it  is  through  such  a 
program  that  the  worlc.  tensions  wUl  be  less- 
ened   as    the    peoples    of    different    nations 


get  to  know  and  to  understand  each  other 
through  closer  contact  and  communication. 
Hie  inroads  of  communism,  which  are 
made  easy  by  poverty  and  misery,  will  be 
checked  as  the  United  States  raises  tlie 
standards  of  living  of  less  weU  off  nations. 

CrVES    EXAMPLE 

The  goal  of  the  group  which  West  has 
Joined  is  to  further  the  education  and  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Chile. 

"This  will  he  brought  about,"  he  said,  "not 
by  preaching  carefully  prepared  phrases,  but 
by  setting  examples  of  good  actions." 

West  says  that  a  young  person  entering 
a  foreign  country  as  a  member  of  the  Pea^iie 
Corps  should  have  the  basic  idea  of  what 
is  right  so  deeply  ingrained  in  him  that  he 
can  act  correctly  without  feeling  It  neces- 
sary to  explain  or  apologize  for  what  he  does. 

LEADERSHIP    OF    REV.     THEODORE     M.     HESBITRGH 
PRAISED 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  also  ap- 
propriate that  I  should  pay  tribute  at 
this  time  to  the  magnificent  leadership 
given  to  the  development  of  the  Peace 
Corps  training  program,  at  Notre  Dame 
and  to  the  Peace  Corps  program  in  gen- 
eral by  the  distinguished  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  C.S.C.  Father 
Hesburgh's  vision  and  imagination  and 
boundless  energy  have  already  made  a 
great  contribution  to  what  I  am  confi- 
dent will  be  a  project  in  Chile  that  will 
make  all  Americans  proud  of  the  young 
people  who  are  participating  in  it. 


Sabconunittee  oa  the  Impact  of  Imports 
and  Exports  on  American  Employment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVK} 

Monday,  July  24, 1961 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  fair- 
ness, I  believe  that  I  should  at  this  time 
clarify  the  situation,  publicly  aired  of 
recent  date,  regarding  the  severance  of 
connections  between  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Exports  on 
American  Employment  with  its  counijel, 
teacher  of  law  at  Georgetown  University, 
Stanley  D.  Metzger.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  some  later  dis- 
turbing statements  made,  I  would  like 
to  present  for  the  record  the  historical 
truth  in  this  matter. 

With  the  consent  of  my  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Adam  C.  Powkll,  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  in 
his  presence,  we  discussed  with  the  H(m- 
orable  Wn.Bus  Mn.Ls.  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
selection  of  a  counsel  for  this  subcom- 
mittee. This  was  done  at  my  own  per- 
sonal suggestion.  Conditions  which  I  do 
not  care  to  make  public,  made  it  im- 
possible for  this  subcommittee  to  per- 
form its  proper  function  with  Mr.  Metz- 
ger as  its  counsel.  I  want  to  present 
first  exhibit  "A,"  a  newspaper  it«n  which 
appears  to  quote  Mr.  Metzger,  although 
this  subcommitee  or  its  chairman  had 
made  not  public  statement  whatsoever. 


In  view  of  this  article,  I  transmitted  it  to 
the  Honorable  Wn.Bua  Mills;  in- 
cidentally I  had  informed  him  of  my  in- 
tentions of  severing  connections  with 
Mr.  Metzger.  You  will  find,  therefore, 
my  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  news- 
paper article  and  Mr.  MnJLS  reply — ex- 
hibit "B." 

I  also  would  like  to  present  a  most 
important  item,  a  letter  from  the  United 
States-Japan  Trade  Council,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  shows  the  extent  of  the  ar- 
rogance and  power  assumed  by  trade 
groups  in  this  country  who  now  believe 
they  have  inherent  rights,  not  only  in 
the  activities  relating  to  trade  and  aid 
but,  rather  strangely,  to  dictate  the  be- 
havior and  employment  policy,  as  well  as 
the  type  of  investigation  to  be  conducted 
by  committees  of  the  House.  Therefore 
I  present  at  this  point  exhibit  "C,"  the 
letter  from  the  United  States-Japan 
Trade  Coimcil,  and  exhibit  "D,"  my  reply 
as  chairman  of  this  important  subcom- 
mittee, in  order  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  know  the  situation  as  it 

really  is:  

bHiHrr  A 

[From   the   Journal   of   Commerce,   July   10, 

1961] 

Report  to  Businessjcen 

Washington. — The  House  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee investigating  the  Impact  of  foreign 
trade  on  American  industry  Is  having  trouble. 

Its  chief  counsel,  a  highly  respected  for- 
mer State  Department  legal  officer,  has  quit 
because  his  confidants  say  he  has  despaired 
of  ever  getting  the  subcommittee  to  con- 
duct an  objective  Investigation.  More  seri- 
ous, from  the  subccxnmlttee'B  point  of  view, 
it  Is  running  out  of  witnesses  on  the  protec- 
tionist side   of   the  foreign  trade  fence. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  subcommittee 
Is  having  to  turn  to  the  perennial  pleaders 
for  tariff  protection  to  make  a  case  of  its  pre- 
conceived notions  that  imports  are  bad  for 
the  economy. 

The  decision  of  subcommittee  Chairman 
John  Dent,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
tvirn  the  investigation  into  a  forum  for  the 
traditional  prohigh  tariff  groi^w  hurts  its 
claim,  made  when  it  set  up  shop  earlier  this 
year,  that  the  Investigation  would  be  a  fact- 
finding effort. 

HEARINGS    canceled 

Mr.  Dent's  decision  took  the  form  of  an 
abrupt  cancellation  of  2  days  of  hearings 
In  Pittsburgh,  scheduled  to  start  today,  on 
the  Impact  of  trade  on  the  aluminum  and 
steel  industries. 

He  pleaded  the  press  of  other  business  in 
Washington,  but  the  fact  that  the  witness 
list  in  Pittsburgh  was  not  buttressed  with 
protectionlsU  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
the  real  reason.  While  the  aluminum  com- 
panies have  flirted  with  protectionism  in  the 
past,  they  Intended  to  tell  the  subcommit- 
tee a  protrade  story,  as  did  the  steel  com- 
panies. In  addition  there  were  Importer  wit- 
nesses scheduled  to  appear. 

Mr.  Dent  canceled  the  Pittsburgh  hear- 
ing without  telling  Stanley  Metzger,  sub- 
committee counsel,  who  had  been  striving 
against  great  odds  to  keep  the  investigation 
on  an  objective  basis.  So  Mr.  Metzger  quit 
last  week. 

As  a  liberal  trader  and  a  former  SUte  De- 
partment legal  adviser  for  economic  affairs, 
Mr.  Metasger's  appointment  to  the  suboom- 
mittee  earlier  was  cited  by  Chairman  Dekt 
as  evidence  that  it  would  conduct  a  fair  In- 
vestlgatiom 

DCltAinnS  BT  MILLS 

What  was  not  said  was  that  the  real  rea- 
son Mr.  Metzger  went  on  the  suboommlttee 
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pftyroU  waa  because  Chairman  WtLFom  D. 
linxB.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  of  the  House 
Waya  and  Means  Committee  Insisted  on 
It. 

Since  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had 
]\irladlctlon  In  the  House  over  tariff  and 
trade  legislation — and  since  Mr.  Mnj:^  knew 
the  trade  views  of  the  members  of  the  Dent 
subcommittee — he  had  an  obvious  Interest 
In  getting  a  liberal  trader  to  run  the  Inves- 
tigation, so  he  asked  Mr.  Metzger  to  take  on 
the  Job.  Mr.  Metzger's  resignation  last  week 
was  given  orally  to  Mr.  Mills. 

Undaunted,  Representative  D«nt  Is  mov- 
ing ahead  as  though  nothing  had  changed. 
While  he  canceled  the  Pittsburgh  hearings, 
he  Btm  plans  hearings  In  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
later  this  month  to  get  the  views  of  the  pot- 
tery and  gas  Industry.  He  also  has  an- 
nounced hearings  In  Washington  to  record, 
yet  another  time,  the  complaints  of  the  tex- 
tile Industry  about  foreign  competition. 

ExHisrr    B 

The  Honorable  John  H.  Dent, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Impact  of 
Exports  en  American  Employment,  Com- 
mittee  on    Education    and    Labor,    VS. 
House   of  Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dkak  John:   I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  reading  the  Item  from  the  July  10  Journal 
of  Conunerce,  written  by  John  King. 

Sometimes  the  reporters  don't  get  all  the 
facts  when  they  write  an  article.  Had  they 
wanted  the  facts  In  this  Instance  they  would 
have  found  out  that  you  had  come  to  me 
of  your  accord  and  asked  my  assistance  in 
helping  you  to  find  someone  to  help  you  with 
your  study. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Bincwely  yours, 

WiLBUH  D.  Mills. 

Exhibit   C 

Representative  John  H.  Dxnt, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  the  Impact  of 
Imports  and  Exports  on  American  Em- 
ployment, Committee  on  Education, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dkak  Conckxssman  Dent:  We  wish  to 
thank  you  for  yo\ir  kind  Invitation  to  the 
United  States-Japan  Trade  Council  to  tes- 
tify at  the  textile  hearings  being  conducted 
by  your  subcommittee  In  Washington  on 
July  19.20,  and  21. 

You  win  I'fecall  that  our  council  submitted 
a  statement  on  the  employment  effects  of 
coal  exports  at  the  Initial  hearings  held  by 
your  subcommittee  on  Jxine  19  and  20  In 
Washington.  We  have  been  following  the 
subcommittee's  activities  closely  since  then, 
and  must  say  with  genuine  regret  that  cer- 
tain of  Its  actions  have  cast  doubt  on  the 
objectivity  and  Impartiality  of  Its  study  of 
the  Impact  of  Imports  and  exports  on  Amer- 
ican employment. 

When  Prof.  Stanley  D.  Metzger  was  ap- 
pointed as  counsel  to  the  subcommittee,  you 
Issued  a  press  reletise  stating  that  you  had 
"sought  the  services  of  a  person  whose  lean- 
ings were  toward  free  trade  In  order  that 
there  will  be  complete  cooperation  from  all 
parties  concerned  with  this  problem." 

You  further  stated  that  "It  Is  the  aim  of 
this  committee  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
situation,"  and  that  the  only  assurance  of 
arriving  at  an  acceptable  answer  would  be 
to  have  both  the  "free  traders"  and  the  "re- 
strictive traders"  represented  on  the  sub- 
committee. On  June  1,  In  a  speech  on  the 
Hoiise  floor,  you  said  that  your  choice  of 
Professor  Metzger  was  bfued  on  a  desire  to 
make  your  committee  study  "unbiased  and 
un  bossed." 

Unfortunately.  Professor  Metzger  found  It 
necessary  to  resign  In  protest  against  com- 
mittee actions  which  appeared  to  Indicate  a 
one-sided  approach  to  the  subject  tmder  In- 
vestigation. 


For  example,  hearings  on  steel  and  alumi- 
num scheduled  for  Pittsburgh  on  July  10 
and  11  were  suddenly  canceled  for  the 
stated  reason  that  subcommittee  members 
could  not  spare  the  time  from  their  con- 
gressional duties  In  Washington. 

However,  hearings  on  the  glass,  ceramics, 
and  toy  Industries  scheduled  In  Wheeling  on 
the  next  day  were  held,  despite  the  pressure 
of  congressional  business.  Informed  ob- 
servers could  not  help  but  speculate  that 
the  steel  and  aUimlnum  hearings  might  well 
have  t\u-ned  up  substantial  evidence  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  exports  on  U.S.  employ- 
ment, while  the  glass,  ceramics,  and  toy 
hearings  were  devoted  exclusively  to  testi- 
mony on  Impor;  competitive   industries. 

The  subcommittee  also  suddenly  called 
an  unscheduled  hearing  on  the  cheese  in- 
dustry In  Pond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  thus  inter- 
vening In  a  pending  Tariff  Commission  in- 
vestigation on  cheese.  Your  request  that 
the  Tariff  Comtalsslon  postpone  its  investi- 
gation pending  your  hearing  was  denied. 

These  actions  have  caused  many  to  won- 
der whether  the  eubconunlttee  intends  to 
conduct  Its  hearings  solely  in  response  to 
the  pressures  of  various  protectionist 
groups.  We  earnestly  hope  that  these  fears 
win  prove  to  be  \infounded. 

One  action  wtlch  the  subcommittee  could 
take  to  reassure  observers  of  its  intention  to 
conduct  a  fair  hivestigation  would  be  to  ap- 
point Immediately  as  successor  to  Professor 
Metzger  an  equally  distinguished  and  im- 
partial counsel  to  balance  off  the  admittedly 
restrlctlonlst  composition  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. We  believe.  In  view  of  your  own  expla- 
nation for  your  original  choice  of  courxsel. 
that  such  a  sttp  Is  necessary  if  your  con- 
clusions are  to  have  any  claim  to  validity 
We  would  al8<j  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  all  subcommittee  hearings 
held  thus  far  have  been  on  Import  com- 
petitive Indiostries.  Since  the  aimounced 
scope  of  your  Investigation  Includes  the  im- 
pact of  both  imports  and  exports  on  em- 
ployment, we  hope  that  future  hearings  will 
be  devoted  to  testimony  on  the  employment 
created  by  our  etport  industries. 

In  the  meanwhile,  In  view  of  the  existing 
uncertainty  about  the  subcorrmilttee's  meth- 
ods of  operation,  we  must  regretfully  de- 
cline your  invitation  to  testify  at  the  tex- 
tile hearings.  We  request  that  this  letter  be 
made  a  part  ol'  the  subcommittee's  record 
In  explanation  of  our  decision  not  to  testify. 
Sincerely, 

Allkn  Taylor. 
Executive  Secretary. 


Exhibit  D 
Allen  Tatlor, 

Executive    Secretary.     United     States-Japan 
Trade  Council.   Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Tailor:  It  is  with  regret  that  I 
received  your  letter  stating  the  position  of 
the  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council  that 
you  will  not  appear  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Exports  on 
American  Employment  in  protest  against  its 
method  of  operation. 

I  can  only  stirmlse  who  your  soiirce  of 
Information  is  because  your  letter  is  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  facts.  You  have 
not  attended  any  of  the  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee  as  a  witness;  you  did,  however, 
submit  one  statement  which  was  accepted 
for  the  record — as  all  statements  from  any 
source  have  been  and  will  be  accepted. 

By  your  own  admission  you  are  In  receipt 
of  an  Invitation  to  appear  at  the  current 
textile  hearings;  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
will  continue  to  receive  invitations  to  appear 
on  any  subject  whatsoever  that  will  give  this 
committee  the   Information   it  Is  seeking. 

You  state  that  the  former  counsel  of  thl.s 
subcommittee  found  it  necessary  to  resign  as 
a  protest  against  committee  actions  because 
he  found  "committee  actions  which  ap- 
pear to  Indicate  a  one-sided  approach  to  the 


subject  under  investigation."  Counsel  was 
responsible  for  the  Invitation  and  lining - 
up  of  witnesses;  I  would  suggest  that  the 
character  of  the  hearings  necessarily  would 
have  to  follow  arrangements  made  by  him. 
I  have  not  found  It  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  activities  of  this  committee  nor  of  the 
personal  welfare  of  the  former  counsel  to 
make  further  public  statement  concerning 
his  severance  from  our  committee  staff. 
However,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  reasons 
were  good  and  sufficient. 

You  question  my  authority  to  call  hear- 
ings on  the  cheese  Industry  in  Fond  du  Lac. 
Wis.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  respectfully  submit  that  such 
a  decision  is  not  yours  to  make.  If,  in  the 
wisdom  of  this  committee,  the  cheese  hear- 
ings could  add  something  of  value  to  the 
committee's  work.  It  would  seem  that  such  a 
hearing  would  be  In  order. 

Your  letter  seemed  to  be  rather  critical  of 
the  hearings  held  by  this  subcommittee,  and 
yet  you  have  never  been  denied  the  forum 
of  the  committee  room,  personal  Interviews, 
or  the  right  to  present  any  material  you  de- 
sire It  would  appear  to  me,  and  I  believe 
to  any  observer,  that  either  you  have  noth- 
ing to  add  to  this  committee's  deliberations 
or  the  material  that  you  would  submit  would 
not  prove  the  point  you  desire  to  make.  I 
can  only  say  that  if  you  wish  to  refrain  from 
appearing  at  the  hearings  it  certainly  Is 
within  your  prerogative. 

It  should  set  your  suspicious  mind  at  ease 
concerning  the  steel  and  aluminum  hearings 
in  Pittsburgh  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  have  roUcalls  during  the  time  set 
for  the  hearings — hearings,  Incidentally, 
which  were  set  up  by  the  counsel  without, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  his  having 
checked  with  the  House  leadership. 

You  win  please  note  that  I  not  only  called 
off  the  meetings  In  Pittsburgh,  but  also  the 
Charleston  coal  industry  hearings  on  Thurs- 
day, July  13,  because  duties  In  Washington, 
DC  ,  called  us  back  after  the  Wednesday 
hearings  In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  which  were 
held  on  a  day  on  which  our  presence  was  not 
required  in  Washington. 

I  resent  very  much  the  implications  con- 
tained in  your  letter  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  this  committee.  The  Subcommittee 
on  the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Exports  on 
American  Employment  was  chosen  by  the 
Honorable  Adam  C.  Powell,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  only  reason  I  am  subcommittee  chair- 
man is  because,  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
seniority  prevailed. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  whom- 
ever I  employ  as  a  staff  consultant  will  not 
at  any  time  create  or  determine  policy  for 
this  subcommittee.  And  I  also  can  assure 
you  that  should  he  attempt  to  do  so  he  would 
immediately  find  that  he  was  no  longer 
employed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  H.  Dent. 

Chairman. 


The  Administration't  Foreiffn-Aid  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1961 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
Members  of  Congress  received  a  most  un- 
usual letter  on  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign-aid  bill  Jointly 
signed  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
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and  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
Dillon. 

In  the  letter  of  the  i  wo  Secretaries  an 
inference  is  contained  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  not  qualified 
to  review  annual  appropriations  in  our 
foreign  affairs,  an  inf<  rence  with  which 
I  cannot  agree  either  in  principle  or  in 
practice.  Under  leave  to  extend  and  re- 
vise my  remarks,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ORD  my  reply  to  the  Secretaries  for  con- 
sideration by  Members  of  the  House : 

Congress  of  the  UNrrsD  States, 

House  of  Reiresentatives, 
Washington.  DC.  July  22.  1961. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State. 
Hon.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Department  of  the  Treastry. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretabv:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  July  21  urging  me  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign-a.d  program  in  its 
present  form,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
long-term  financing.  Il  basic  principle,  I 
cannot  agree. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ai  med  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  would  remind  you  that  we  also 
have  a  long-range  defense'  program  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  over  $13  billion  this  year. 
This  expenditure  is  subject  to  annual  review 
by  the  Congress  and  I  do  not  think  the 
exercise  of  congressional  responsibility  as 
provided  In  the  Constitution  has  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  cefense  efforts.  In 
fact,  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  without 
such  annual  review  of  appropriations  we 
would  have  experienced  rar  more  waste  and 
inefficiency,  or  even  lagjred  shamefully  be- 
hind as  we  did  in  the  laie  forties.  I  do  not 
believe  the  State  Department  should  expect 
any  more  latitude  than  c  ur  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  its  handling  ol  fiscal  affairs  with 
tiie  Congress. 

Numerous  actions  taken  in  recent  months 
by  the  State  Department  have,  in  fact,  con- 
vinced me  that  perhaps  the  Congress  ought 
to  make  a  semiannual  r>.'Vicw  ol  appropria- 
tions, to  wit; 

1.  Recently  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
with  the  consent  of  the  State  Department, 
has  reversed  a  long-standing  Government 
policy  and  decreed  that  F  ussia  and  her  Com- 
munist bioc  satellites  In  Eastern  Europe,  can 
buy  cheap  wheat,  flour,  rice,  cotton,  corn, 
and  beans  from  surplus  stocks  which  our  tax 
dollars  have  underwritten.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  at  the  very  t:me  we  are  facing  a 
critical  crisis  in  Berlin,  ve  should  use  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  to  subsidize  the  Communist 
breadbasket,  and  permit  more  diversion  of 
Communist  manpower  irto  arms  production. 
Reflect  on  Napoleon's  sxiom  to  the  effect 
that  the  military  travels  on  Its  stomach. 

2.  In  the  textile  industry.  Japanese  im- 
porters are  buying  our  tix-subsidlzed  cotton 
at  far  less  cost  than  Arierlcan  textile  fac- 
tories must  pay  for  the  identical  local  prod- 
uct, and  as  a  result  thousands  of  domestic 
Jobs  have  been  lost  in  this  industry. 

3.  State  Department  policy  regarding  im- 
ports and  tariffs  on  lead-zinc  has  had  the 
effect  of  virtually  wiping  out  a  large  segment 
of  this  Industry.  Wlthli.  the  past  few  days 
tlie  President,  In  reply  to  a  remonstrating 
letter,  has  indicated  at  least  partial  agree- 
iiient  with  my  objections  to  the  barter-and- 
sux;kpile  policy  of  the  State  Department. 

4.  A  similar  situation  prevails  In  many 
other  industries  Including  the  typewriter  in- 
dustry and  the  shoe  industry,  both  of  which 
are  directly  affected  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent by  State  Department  policy. 

5  The  State  Department  has  shown  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  equatLng  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  with  mutual  security  and  the 
definition   of  social   and   economic  progress 


on  the  part  of  State  Department  officials  all 
too  frequently  Is  much  closer  to  socialism  or 
interrationallsm,  than  to  free  enterprise. 

I  do  not  concur  In  your  statement  that 
there  Is  an  Inescapable  partnership  between 
economic  and  social  progress  as  Interpreted 
by  the  State  Department  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  conditions  of  essential  security  on 
the  other. 

Your  inference  Is  that  you  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  decide  how  the  people's  money  should  l>e 
spent.  I  cannot  concur  In  this  implication 
that  "big  brother"  knows  best.  I  have  always 
opposed  back-door  spending  on  domestic  ex- 
penditures and  certainly  have  no  intention 
of  compromising  on  this  issue  In  the  field 
of  foreign  expenditures.  In  effect  you  are 
recommending  a  vest-pocket  approval  tech- 
nique whereby  an  act  of  Congress  is  required 
to  restrict  appropriations  rather  than  fol- 
lowing the  constitutional  provision  that  only 
the  Congress  can  initiate  appropriations. 

In  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  the  citizens 
are  preparing  to  make  a  large  capital  outlay 
for  construction  of  an  Army-National  Guard 
aircraft  maintenance  facility.  In  order  to 
amortize  (through  rentals),  this  expenditure 
these  citizens  of  my  district  must  rely  on 
the  annual  appropriations  by  the  Congrc-js 
based  on  annual  review  of  the  project.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  if  taxpaylng  citizens  of  the 
district  I  am  privileged  to  represent  are  will- 
ing to  invest  In  a  long-range  (11  year)  cap- 
ital outlay  subject  to  annual  review  and  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress,  then  they  cer- 
tainly can  expect  the  State  Department  to 
observe  the  same  basic  principle  In  the  han- 
dling of  their  tax  dollars  for  expenditures 
outside  of  this  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DuRWARD  G.  Hall. 


Washington   Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  July  22, 1961 : 

Washington  Report 

( By  Congressman  Bruce  Algkr,  Fifth 
District.  Tex.) 

The  first  6  months  of  the  New  Frontier 
shows  an  unparalleled  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
Government.  The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  yet\i 
which  ended  June  30  will  be  about  $3  bL- 
lion.  During  Its  first  5  months  in  office  tte 
Kennedy  administration  was  responsible  for 
$2.3  billion  of  this  by  spending  money  in 
excess  of  revenues.  Senator  John  Wh-liams, 
of  Delaware,  summed  it  up:  "The  Kennedy 
administration  has  been  spending  $650,000 
per  hour  more  than  its  revenue  24  hotu-s  i 
day  for  every  day  It  has  been  in  office."  A 
large  part  of  this  huge  spending  is  golni; 
into  the  creating  of  new  Jobs.  Every  day  th(> 
executive  offices  have  been  open  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  additional  Government  em- 
ployees have  been  added  at  the  rate  of  foui- 
every  5  minutes. 

A  study  of  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  Its  relative  cost 
thus  far  illustrates  the  emphasis  on  spend- 
ing. In  a  summary  of  67  major  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  only  a  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  In  the  first  BVi  months  ol 
his  administration,  we  find  over  95  percent 
involve  either  direct  expenditures  of  Govern- 


ment funds,  of  the  funds  of  Individual  tax- 
payers, or  ol  specific  groups  in  our  economy. 

Actual  major  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  as  of  July  10:  12  appropriation  bills 
(including  two  supplemei>tals) ;  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  temporary  extension: 
minimum  wage  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act;  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  (depressed  areas);  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1961;  Housing  Act  of  1961; 
Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  19<M;  Keogh  bill 
(self-employed  Individuals  tax  retirement 
act ) ;  Agricultural  feed  grains  bill  for  the 
1961  crop  year;  continuation  of  Mexican 
farm  labor  program;  Increase  in  Judgeships; 
extension  of  aid-to-dependent-chlldren  prcj- 
gram;  increase  in  Federal  debt  ceiling;  ex- 
tension of  Sugar  Act;  provision  of  housing 
loans  for  veterans;  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act;  adjustments  in  Federal-aid  highway 
program;  extension  of  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren; expression  of  disapproval  of  President 
Kennedy's  FCC  reorganization  plan. 

Cost  of  action  taken  through  July  10  and 
of  i>endlng  measures:  To  date.  Congress  has 
been  asked  to  enact  new  authority  to  obli- 
gate and  commit  the  American  people  to 
Increased  Federal  expenditures  of  $11.8  bU- 
lion  In  excess  of  the  Elsenhower  estimates 
for  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962.  January  16. 
1961.  President  Elsenhower  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1962  of  $80.86  bil- 
lion. By  June  5,  1961,  President  Kennedy's 
program  has  already  led  to  Increases  of  $4.12 
binion,  $84.98  billion  :  also  by  June  5  back- 
door spending  (bjrpassing  Congress)  has  led 
to  additional  new  obllgatlonal  authority  of 
$2.62  billion.  $87.6  bUUon;  plus  Increased 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1961  of  $5  bnilon,  $92.6  billion.  Kennedy 
administration  proposals  have  already 
soared  above  President  Elsenhower's  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1962  by  approximately: 
$1'4  billion  in  welfare;  three-fourths  bil- 
lion dollars  in  defense;  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars in  agriculture;  one-half  billion  dollars 
in  space:  one-third  billion  dollars  In  hous- 
ing: one -fourth  billion  dollars  In  foreign  aid. 

Impact  of  back-door  spending  makes  it 
difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  new  and 
proposed  programs.  Example:  In  foreign  aid, 
President  Kennedy  has  requested  authoriza- 
tions of  $3.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1962  plus 
$7.3  billion  In  development  loans  over  a  6- 
year  period.  (Nine  hundred  million  dollars 
for  first  year  and  $1.6  billion  In  each  of  the 
next  4.)  Thus  the  only  realistic  estimate 
would  be  $4.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1962  and. 
assuming  continued  requests  at  the  same 
$3.9  billion  level  annually  In  addition  to  the 
$1.6  billion  in  loans  annually,  we  reach  a 
total  figtire  of  $26.8  billion  In  the  next  5  fiscal 
years.  The  admlnLBtratlon  farm  progranw 
have  no  limit.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
not  responded  to  requests  for  Information 
from  members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  head  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  tes- 
tified that  the  annual  cost  would  be  between 
$14  and  $15  billion.  Using  even  a  more  mod- 
est estimate  of  $10  blUlon  per  year,  this 
would  still  result  In  $50  binion  over  a  5-year 
period. 

Cost  of  enacted  and  proposed  programs  in 
the  House  of  Representatives:  estimated  for 
fiscal  year  3  962,  $24,335  blUlon;  5  year  po- 
tential (assuming  current  plans)  $107,918 
billion.  This  is  a  modest  estimate,  since 
fuiids  counted  as  back-door  spending  could 
be  spent  more  rapidly  and  new  "authority 
enacted  to  take  its  place.  Also,  future  ap- 
propriations, under  this  administration  will 
not  diminish  if  this  year  Is  an  example  of 
future  policies.  Counting  present  appropria- 
tions, future  authorizations  and  back-door 
spending.  Congress  is  already  being  forced 
to  deal  with  budgets  stretching  far  in  excess 
of  $100  billion  annually. 

My  own  thinking:  Continuation  of  this 
spending  trend  will  lead  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  the  end  of  our  system  of  free- 
dom.    All   nonessential   spending  must   be 
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eut,  no  new  welfare  programa  enacted,  bu- 
reaueratlo  waste  and  Inefficiency  must  be 
eliminated. 

OOAT  TKUTHS 

"The  very  essence  of  a  free  government 
oonslsts  In  considering  offices  as  public 
trusts,  bestowed  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  an  Individual  or 
a  party." — John  C.  Calhoun. 


A  Fresli  Look  at  Wkat  the  Little  Americaa 
Is  Tkinkiiif  About 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PERNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1961 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  It  Is  not  about  time  this  Congress 
gets  a  fresh  look  at  what  little  Americans 
are  thinking  about. 

For  this  past  decade  and  longer,  we 
have  been  reading  and  listening  to  so 
many  titled,  learned,  and  honored  lead- 
ers Irom  every  land,  every  university,  and 
every  phase  of  American  life,  labor,  in- 
dustry, farm,  euxl  business. 

I  just  finished  reading  a  letter  from  an 
ordinary  taxpaylng  family  raising  Crod- 
fearing  little  Americans,  one  who  lives  in 
a  once  prosperous  coal  community  and 
works  miles  awav  from  his  home. 

His  ideas  t^cally  are  the  fundamental 
of  the  economic  thinking  of  the  platform 
writers,  but  smnehow  they  are  lost  in  the 
shuffle  of  the  internationalism  that  ap- 
j>ear8  to  have  made  nationalism  a  taboo 
subject  and  way  of  life. 

Personally,  it  was  refreshing  to  know 
that  In  spite  of  sputniks  and  space,  Ber- 
lin and  Cuba.  Congo  and  Korea — some- 
one in  this  big,  broad  land  of  ours  still 
thinks  Jobs  are  important,  life  here  in 
America  has  a  certain  meaning  and  obli- 
gation, and  that  domestic  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  are  the  No.  1  obligations 
of  our  society. 

Maybe  he  is  wrong  in  what  he  thinks 
are  our  duties,  but  again  many  before 
him  Uved,  loved,  and  prospered  by  this 
simple  philosophy. 

What  does  he  want  from  his  Govern- 
ment? Simply  stated,  a  job  for  those 
willing  to  work,  security  through  con- 
tributory pensions,  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  problems  of  automation,  the 
changing  technocracy  of  production  and 
trade,  educational  opportunities,  but 
above  all  the  right  and  (^iportunity  for 
his  children  and  his  children's  children 
to  live  and  prosper  in  this,  he  calls  It, 
"land  of  happiness  and  abundance." 

"Who  can  ask  for  more?  Stripped  of 
all  the  four  syllable  words,  it  is  the  same 
goal,  of  the  fact-talking,  high-sounding 
academicians  that  have  left  the  low-pay- 
ing jobs  in  the  classrooms  to  come  to 
Government  for  the  high  pay,  job  secu- 
rity, and  fat  retirement  schedules. 

It  is  no  secret  that  most  of  the  ideal- 
istic promoters  of  theoretical  happiness 
and  abundance  make  sure  they  get  the 
best  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pie. 

What  we  need  are  a  few  more  simply 
stated  facts.   This  country  did  not  do  too 


badly  as  a  fledgling  democracy  with  a 
brandnew  concept  of  freedom  for  the  in- 
dividual with  its  doors  wide  open  to  the 
underprivileged  and  poor  of  the  whole 
world,  with  Its  protection  of  industry  of 
unions,  of  business,  of  everything  Ameri- 
can. 

Its  rewards  ciin  not  always  be  meas- 
ured, but  sufiBclent  to  say,  it  had  the 
highest  prosperity  rate  individually,  in- 
dustrially, and  collectively  of  any  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  had  more,  it  had  the  most  loyal  de- 
fenders of  everything  American  than  any 
other  nation  before  or  since  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Another  day  is  coming  when  none  of 
these  achievements  and  virtues  will  be 
left  us. 

When  a  man  loses  the  pride  of  family, 
he  loses  the  main,  purpose  of  life  and 
when  we  Americans  lose  pride  of 
America,  it  products,  its  peoples,  its  Ir.ws, 
its  Government,  and  above  all,  its  na- 
tional family,  we  lose  all  purpose  of  self- 
Govemment. 

How  can  a  small  voice,  its  message 
written  out  by  pencil  on  both  sides  of  a 
single  sheet  of  notebook  paper,  carry 
the  message  of  the  near  6  million  chron- 
ically unemployed,  the  17  million  living 
on  social  security,  the  7  million  depend- 
ent upon  relief,  the  millions  more  work- 
ing part  time  and  millions  of  our  youth 
who  every  year  come  knocking  at  the 
door  of  opportunity  and  the  door  closed 
and  barricaded  in  this  land  of  happiness 
and  abundance. 

And  to  the  above  millions,  the  addi- 
tional millions  of  Americans  dependent 
upon  Government  jobs,  local.  State  and 
Federal,  the  schoolteachers,  the  high- 
way workers,  the  clerks,  the  professors, 
elected  ofiBcials,  and  the  civil  servants, 
you  start  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  our 
taxpayers  payroll. 

When  you  are  all  finished  figuring  the 
total  number  (about  40  million  so-called 
income  receivers),  start  to  try  to  figure 
how  many  in  the  production  of  goods  are 
dependent  upon  taxpayers'  spending. 

Figure  about  $4  billion  in  defense 
spending ;  about  $4  billion  in  farm  subsi- 
dies, about  $10  billion  in  bankers  Inter- 
ests, and  about  $5  billion  of  our  so-called 
export  trade  paid  for  by  Americans  and 
figure  how  many  more  millions  of  work- 
ers in  this  country  are  on  the  taxpayers' 
pajrroll. 

I  know  and  every  other  Member  of 
Congress  knows  that  the  world  moves 
forward,  but  how  many  of  us,  including 
myself,  have  the  couiage  to  face  the 
hard,  simple  cold  facts  of  our  economic 
life.  We  are  in  a  whole  mess  of  trouble, 
let  us  admit  it. 

Recently,  my  subcommittee  met  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  another  little 
American  made  this  observation. 

I  admire  Kennedy,  and  I  believe  he's  try- 
ing to  do  what'B  right,  but  I  wish  he  would 
pay  Just  a  little  more  attention  to  West 
Virginia,  and  maybe  a  little  less  to  West  Ber- 
lin. 

One  wonders  if  aU  the  little  voices 
ought  to  be  ignored,  or  should  we  once 
in  a  while  listen. 

My  friend,  the  little  American  (whose 
letter  follows),  put  his  ideas  in  high- 
school  English,  words  with  but  a  single 
meaning. 


By  contrast,  conyjare  his  forethought, 
lament  and  philosophy  with  the  tons  of 
expert  advice  and  departmental  "big 
American"  talk.  Here's  a  Uttle  example 
picked  at  rsuidom  from  this  morning  s 
stack  of  wasted  pulp.  The  following  is 
a  quote  from  the  Monthly  Digest,  June, 
1961: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
has  6<aid:  "There  was  a  possible  paradox  In 
the  fact  that  the  ebb  ol  Inflationary  expec- 
tations, with  its  favorable  longer  run  Impli- 
cations for  economic  growth  without  Infla- 
tionary distortions — and  boom-and-bust 
patterns — contributed  In  the  short  run  to  a 
slackening  in  economic  activity." 

The  leading  business  indicators  have  been 
in  a  rising  trend  since  last  December,  the  co- 
inciding indicators,  since  February. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter 
there  have  been  increasing  Indications  that 
the  low  point  of  the  recession  had  been 
reached  and  passed. 

There  Is  now  a  general  belief  that  a  solid, 
moderately  strong  recovery  Is  under  way. 
This  unanimity  of  opinion  about  o\ir  busi- 
ness recovery  is  a  strongly  bullish  factor. 

Improving  Inventory  positions  and  Increas- 
ing consumer,  capital  goods  and  Govern- 
ment spending  will  Increase  aggregate  de- 
mand during  the  next  6  months,  and  at  least 
through  the  first  half  of  1962.  This  wUl  In- 
crease industrial  production  and  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Now  my  little  friend  frwn  home — the 
little  American  puts  it  this  way : 

You  wouldn't  know  the  place.  Unemploy- 
ment?   My  God,  help  those  people. 

What  about  the  shorter  workweek  that 
MacDonald  talked  about?  What  better  time 
than  now  to  put  It  In  effect? 

In  speaking  for  the  imemployed — 

I  have  a  Job  in  Weatlnghouae.  I'm  work- 
ing; so  I'm  not  bitter  because  I'm  not  work- 
ing. 

I  want  them  to  grow  up  (fl  children.  14 
grandchildren)  In  happiness  and  abundance 
the  best  and  richest  country  In  the  world. 

Compulsory  pensions,  full  social  security, 
not  80  percent,  cutting  the  pension  age — 
put  young  people  to  work. 

Somehow,  this  simply  put  program 
makes  more  sense  than  the  following, 
also  from  Jime  1961  Monthly  Digest: 

Government  expenditures — Dr.  Walter 
Heller.  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, has  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year  Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
outlays  will  be  at  an  annual  rate  about  $9 
billion  higher  than  In  the  1961  first  quarter. 
He  expects  that  this  will  Increase  the  Na- 
tion's output  of  goods  and  services  by  the 
fourth  quarter  to  an  annual  rate  of  $525 
to  $530  billion,  which  would  make  the  year's 
average  about  $514  billion — $11  billion,  or 
22  percent,   above   1960. 

In  plain  w^ords,  we  will  spend  $9  bil- 
lion of  tax  money — borrowed  or  cash — 
to  increase  the  national  product  $11  bil- 
lion. It  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale  when 
you  figure  that  the  $9  billion  collected 
from  the  f>eople,  either  by  taxes  or  bor- 
rowing, has  already  been  coimted  in  the 
gross  national  product;  to  $9  billion  plus 
$9  billion  makes  $18  billion  in  the  gross 
national  product,  but  only  adds  $11  bil- 
lion over  the  previous  year's  total.  In 
plain  words,  if  the  Government  follows 
its  economic  advisers,  we  can  increase 
our  gross  national  product  by  being  our 
own  best  customers. 

Let  us  clear  the  deck  and  start  from 
scratch.  We  need  jobs,  empl03mient, 
production,  payrolls,  consumption,  and 
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consumers.  Unless  we  have  American 
payrolls  we  will  not  have  American  con- 
sumption of  goods,  and  if  we  have  for- 
eign jobs  and  American  consumption 
we  are  headed  for  economic  as  well  as 
political  oblivion. 

I  like  my  friends  letter;  maybe  you 
ought  to  read  it. 

This  letter  was  received  from  Hermi- 
nie.  Pa.,  part  of  my  district,  the  21st: 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  Your  report  to  all  the 
people  of  June  inspired  me  to  a  few  com- 
ments. On  the  issue  of  school  and  teach- 
ers aid  I  agree  with  you  that  it  sure  is  a 
confused  thing.  But  I  hive  enough  faith  in 
you  to  help  make  and  pa.sij  the  right  legisla- 
tion to  be  best  for  all.  In  that  part  about 
school  aid  you  mentioned  our  area  being  in 
serious  trouble  on  unem]>loyment.  I  don't 
know  how  long  it's  been  since  you've  been 
in  Braddock.  Pa.     I  hadn  t  been  there  for  a 


few  years,  and  went  down  there  2  weeks  ago. 
You  wouldn't  know  the  place.  Unemploy- 
ment? My  God  help  those  people.  I  hope 
the  Kennedy  administration  doesn't  make 
me  feel  sorry  I  voted  for  them.  I  wrote 
to  you  once  before  asking  you  about  ths 
shorter  work  week  that  McDonald  talked 
alaout.  What  better  time  than  now  to  put  it 
in  effect.  What  makes  Kennedy  against  it. 
he'll  never  make  me  understand.  You  men- 
tioned something  your  dad  used  to  saj. 
Well  my  dad  used  to  say,  "The  satisfied  ap- 
petite doesn't  believe  the  hungry"  Could 
that  be  Kennedy's  trouble?  Words  do  no: 
satisfy  appetites.  We  don't  want  words,  we 
want  action.  I'm  speaking  for  the  unem 
ployed.  I  have  a  Job  In  Westlnghouse  anc 
I'm  working  so  I'm  not  bitter  because  In-, 
not  working.  I  have  six  children,  five  mar- 
ried and  blessed  me  with  fourteen  grand- 
children. I'm  55  years  old.  I  want  them  tc 
grow  up  In  happiness  and  abundance,  be- 
cause we  live  in  the  best  and  richest  coun- 


try In  the  world.  What's  the  matter  with 
cutting  the  pension  age,  I  mean  compulsory 
pension,  not  that  crazy  thing  Kennedy 
wants.  Pull  social  security,  not  SC^r.  Put 
young  people  to  work.  What's  the  first 
thing  a  young  guy  thinks  about  when  he 
has  a  job,  a  car.  Workers  make  cars.  Old 
people  hold  on  to  their  money,  afraid  they 
may  need  it  for  something  else.  Sorry. 
John,  but  I  got  carried  away,  I'm  a  union 
steward  so  you  know  why. 
Herminie.  Pa. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  speaking  of 
Shay's  Rebellion  said,  "Rebellions  are 
the  natural  manure  of  a  Democracy." 

Ours  is  not  the  kmd  of  people  who 
rebel  behind  the  barricades,  but  who 
knows  when  and  where  the  elections 
take  place. 

Our  peoples  rebel  with  ballots,  not 
bullets. 


SENATE 

Tii:.si).\Y,  .In.v  '1\  VMA 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God.  before  whose  face  the  genera- 
tions rise  and  pass  away,  change  and 
decay  in  all  around  we  see.  for  all  earthly 
things  fade  as  a  garment  and  as  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  yet  Thou  remainest 
forever  the  same. 

We  are  fretful  creatures  of  this  rest- 
less change.  The  hurrying  pace  of  pass- 
ing days,  the  stabbing  loss  of  those  we 
love,  the  terror  of  the  shade  of  mortality 
which  haunts  our  uncertain  steps,  all  re- 
mind us  that  only  upon  Thy  changeless 
concern  for  us  can  we  build  more  stately 
mansions  for  our  soul — its  foundation 
the  rock  of  Thy  faithfulness,  which  is 
man's  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 

In  that  firm  reliance  take  away  our 
needless  fears,  flood  with  Thy  guiding 
light  our  confusions,  and  gird  us  with 
such  strength  as  shall  enable  us  to  meet 
steadfastly  whatever  summons  and  chal- 
lenge to  our  stewardship  these  days  may 
hold. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
keeps  our  minds  in  perfect  peace  when 
we  stay  them  on  Him.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
July  24,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom- 


ination of  Crane  C.  Hauser,  to  be  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  (Chief  Counsel 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service* ,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

'For   nominations   this   day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


VISIT   TO   THE    SENATE   BY   PRIME 
MINISTER  OF  NIGERIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  the 
Senate  will  be  honored  by  a  visit  by  the 
Honorable  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of 
Nigeria.  At  approximately  2:30  p.m.  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Nigeria  will  be  es- 
corted to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where 
he  will  be  introduced  to  Members  of  the 
Senate.  At  approximately  2:40  or  2:50 
p.m.  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nigeria  will 
depart  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
will  be  escorted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1540.  A  bin  to  amend  the  law  estahllsh- 
Ing  the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund  (Rept. 
No,  618). 


By  Mr  DWOBSHAK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  1085.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  Federal  property  on  the  Minidoka 
project.  Idaho,  Shoshone  project,  Wyoming, 
and  Yakima  project.  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  614). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

SJ.Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the 
calendar  year  1962  to  continue  to  deliver 
water  to  lands  in  certain  Irrigation  districts 
in  the  State  of  Washington  (Rept.  No.  615). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (61  Stat.  913) 
with  respect  to  the  leasing  of  mineral  de- 
posits in  which  the  United  States  owns  a 
partial  or  f*iture  interest  (Rept.  No.  616) . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  809.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  bridge  across  the 
Colorado  River  near  Needles.  Calif.,  to  San 
Bernardino  County.  Calif.,  and  Mohave 
County.  Ariz.  (Rept.  No.  617) . 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  amendments; 

H.R.  7035.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  618). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments : 

H.R.  7446.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
620). 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE ACT  OP  1949.  AS 
AMENDED— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—SUPPLEMENTAL VIE^VS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  619) 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I 
ask  that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  the  supplemental  views  of  Senators 
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liCCAITHT,  YOUHC  of  Ohlo,  Hast,  Pbox- 
MUX.  BIKlNKTrBUGKR. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
repcut  wiU  be  received  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and. 
without  objectton,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
frcnn  North  Carolina. 


RELATIONSHIP  OP  UNITED  STATES 
WITH  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA  AND 
COMMUNISTIC  CHINA— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  34)  relative  to  the  relationship  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Republic  ot 
China  and  communistic  China,  which 
was  placol  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Btatca  enjoys  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  Ooremment  of  the  RepubUc  of 
China,  Including  treaty  obligations  which 
this  Gkyremment  honors;  and 

Whereas  the  RepubUc  of  China  has  faith - 
fuUy  discharged  its  obUgatlons  under  the 
Charter  ot  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Chineae  Communist  regime 
by  its  aggression  in  Korea,  its  repression  In 
Tibet,  iU  threats  against  its  neighbors.  Its 
failure  to  release  American  prisoners  as 
promlsad.  and  its  hoetlUty  toward  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  has  demon- 
strated that  it  Is  not  qualified  for  repre- 
sentatloa  In  the  United  Nations: 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
ReprtteMtativea  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  ttiat  the  United  States 
shaU  continue  to  meet  Its  conunltments  to 
the  people  and  Oovernment  of  the  Bepubllc 
of  China  and  shall  continue  to  support  that 
OoT*mment  as  the  Representative  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
continue  to  oppose  the  seating  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  In  the  United 
Nations  so  long  as  that  regime  persists  In 
defying  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  American  people  support  the 
President  In  not  according  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  230S.  A  bm  to  provide  for  certain  high- 
way   and    bridge    construction    as    part    of 
Flaming  Gorge  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
in  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CLABK: 
S.  2a04.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ching 
Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT   (by  request): 
S.  2305.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbricht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.2306.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  launching  of  the  satellite  Tran- 
sit A   on   June   28.   1961,   marking  the   first 
use  of  atomic  power  In  space:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2307.  A  bill   to  Increase  the  salaries  of 
members  of  certain  regulatory  agencies;    to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2308.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  destruction 
of,  or  Injury  to,  certain  property  moving  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to   the  Committee  on   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
8.2309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Tlo  Slen 
TJlong;  to  the  ConMnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HICKKNLOOPER : 
S.  2310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  H.  P   Hsu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


•RTT.T.C;  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  suid  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  BX7ROICK: 
8. 2300.  A    biU   for    the    relief    of   Byron 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BBIDaES    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Corroif.  Mr. 
Jacksom,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Keating, 
and  Mr.  McClxixan)  : 
S.  2301.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  with  respect 
to  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insrirance  Corpora- 
tion;   to   the   Committee    on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BcrsH.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.   Jackson,    Mr.    jAvrrs,    and   Mr. 

KXATING)  : 

S.  2302.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  section  18(d)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insiu-ance  Act,  and  section 
6155  of  the  Rev'  ed  Statutes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bamcss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
RELATIONSHIP     OP     THE     UNITED 
STATES  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA  AND  COMMUNISTIC  CHINA 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  orig- 
inal concurrent  resolution  tS.  Con.  Res. 
34)  relative  to  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Republic  of  China 
and  communistic  China,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full,  when  reported  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT.  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.".) 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS AGAINST  IMPORTATION 
OF  WHISKEY  DESIGNATED  AS 
"BOURBON    WHISKEY" 

Mr.  MORTON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
35),  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce: 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  recognize  marks  of 
origin  applicable  to  alcoholic  beverages  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  such  commercial  policy  ha.s  been 
Implemented  by  the  promtilgatlon  of  appro- 
priate regulations  which,  among  other 
things,  establish  standards  of  Identity  for 
such  Imported  alcoholic  beverages:   and 

Whereas  among  the  standards  of  identity 
which  have  been  established  are  those  for 
"Scotch  whiskey"  as  a  distinctive  prodtict 
of  Scotland,  manufactured  In  Scotland  In 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
regulating  the  manufacture  of  Scotch  whis- 
ky for  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and 
for  "Canadian  whisky"  as  a  distinctive 
product  of  Canada,  manufactured  In  Can- 


ada in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the 
DonUnion  of  Canada  regulating  the  manu- 
facture of  whisky  for  consumption  In  Can- 
ada and  for  "cognac"  as  grape  brandy  dis- 
tilled In  the  Obgnac  region  of  France,  which 
Is  entitled  to  be  so  designated  by  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  French  Oovemment; 
and 

Whereas  "bourbon  whiskey"  Is  a  distinc- 
tive product  of  the  United  States  and  is  un- 
like other  types  of  alcoholic  beverages 
whether  imported  or  domestic;  and 

Whereas  to  be  entitled  to  the  designation 
"bourbon  whiskey"  the  product  must  con- 
form to  the  highest  standards  and  must  be 
manufactured  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  which 
prescribe  a  standard  of  identity  for  bour- 
bon whiskey;  and 

Whereas  bourbon  whiskey  has  achieved 
recognition  and  acceptance  throughout  the 
world  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the  United 
States:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  recognition  of 
bourbon  whiskey  as  a  distinctive  product 
of  the  United  States  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  toward  the  end 
that  such  agencies  will  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  deter  and  prevent  persons  outside 
the  United  States  from  designating  whisky 
as  "bourbon  whiskey"  and  to  prohibit  the 
Importation  Into  the  United  States  of  whis- 
ky designated  as  "boiubon  whiskey." 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST 
IN  PERPETUATION  OP  THE  DUAL 
BANKING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  several  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  two  legislative 
proposals  which  would  assist  in  the  per- 
petuation of  the  dual  banking  system, 
and  further  improve  the  banking  cli- 
mate. In  so  doing,  they  would  change 
certain  of  the  operations  and  modify  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  Federal 
banking  supervisory  agencies. 

One  biU  would  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  with  resiJect  to  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. Joining  in  this  proposal  are 
Senators  Bush,  Clark.  Cotton,  Jackson, 
Javits,  Keating,  and  McClellan.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  distinguished  group  is 
in  agreement  with  this  proposal. 

This  proposal  would  amend  the  FDI 
Act  to  provide  that  there  be  a  three- 
member  board,  but  that  "none  of  the 
members  hereafter  appointed"  to  the 
PDIC  Board  shall  hold  any  other  public 
office  in  State  or  National  Government, 
or  any  position  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Therefore,  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  not  expel  the  present  en- 
cumbent of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  from  the  FDIC  Board — 
it  would,  however,  prohibit  any  succes- 
sor in  that  Office  from  participating  as 
a  member  of  the  FDIC  Board. 

Tlie  presence  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  on  the  FDIC  board  incurs 
conflict  of  interest.  He  is  the  super- 
visor of  the  national  banks  and  acts  in- 
dependently on  national  bank  applica- 
tions for  new  banks,  branches,  mergers, 
and  so  forth,  even  though  the  banks  are 
insured  by  FDIC.  Then,  as  a  monber 
of  the  three-man  FDIC  board  which  acts 
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on  like  competitive  applications  of  State 
banks  which  are  not  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  he  exercises 
one -third  of  the  voting  power. 

The  presence  of  the  Comptroller  on 
the  FDIC  Board  violates  a  basic  princi- 
ple underlying  the  administration  of 
law:  No  man  should  be  in  a  position 
where  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  conflict 
of  interest.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
expect  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency— the  promoter  and  supervisor  of 
national  banks — to  act  impartially  when 
the  interests  of  national  banks  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  State  banks. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  and  section  5155  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  which  set  forth  "the 
conditions  upon  which  a  national  bank- 
ing association  may  retain  or  establish 
and  operate  a  branch  or  branches." 

My  associates  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion are  Senators  Bush,  Clark,  Cotton, 
Jackson,  Javits,  and  Keating. 

The  foregoing  statutes  provide  that 
branch  applications  of  State-chartered 
Federal  Reserve  member  banks  be 
passed  upon  by  the  respective  State 
bank  supervisor  and  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board — that  the  State-chartered 
banks  which  are  insured  by  FDIC  and 
which  are  nonmembers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  be  passed  upon  by  the 
State  bank  supervisor  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation — 
and  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
act  independently  on  branch  applica- 
tions of  national  banks. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  fore- 
going statutes  would  delegate  to  FDIC, 
the  insuring  agency,  final  action  on 
branch  applications  of  all  FDIC  in- 
sured banks — the  State-chartered  bank- 
ing institutions  which  are  not  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the 
State-chartered  banking  institutions 
which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System;  and  the  nationally  chart- 
ered banking  institutions. 

The  branch  applications  of  national 
banks  would  then  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  by 
FDIC.  The  State-chartered  banking 
Institutions — members  and  nonmembers 
of  the  Fed — would  then  be  acted  upon  by 
the  respective  State  bank  supervisor  and 
by  the  FDIC. 

This  proposal  would  establish  uni- 
formity of  judgment  in  the  application 
of  standards  at  the  Federal  level,  and 
would  be  a  step  toward  the  elimination 
of  conflict  between  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
respective  State  banking  departments. 

This  proposal  would  transfer  to  FDIC 
the  Federal  Reserve  approval  authority 
over  branches  of  State  member  banks. 
The  principal  duties  of  the  Board  lie  in 
the  area  of  money  and  credit  control. 
The  question  of  whether  a  proposed 
branch  of  a  State  member  bank  is 
needed  in  a  suburban  shopping  center  is 
unrelated  to  those  vital  purposes.  PDIC, 
as  the  insurer,  has  a  legitimate  interest 
In  the  establishment  of  branches. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bridges, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing imd  Currency,  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BRIDGES    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Cuuuc,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Keating, 
and  Mr.  McCleixan)  : 
S.  2301.  A  blU  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  with  respect 
to  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

By   Mr.    BRIDGES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Ci.abk,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Keat- 
ing) : 
S.  2302.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Federal   Reserve   Act,   section    18(d)    of    the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  section 
5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

On  last  Jime  16,  Mr.  Roger  W.  Jones, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Adminis- 
tration, sent  me  a  series  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
might  consider  these  amendments  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  consideration  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

In  view  of  the  lengtJa  and  complexity 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  however,  it  was 
felt  better  not  to  include  these  amend- 
ments to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  in  the 
aid  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  sometime  before 
adjournment  the  committee  may  have 
opportunity  to  consider  these  amend- 
ments. In  general,  they  are  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  oversea  rep- 
resentation and  make  it  possible  for 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  serve 
abroad  for  longer  periods  of  time  than 
is  now  the  practice. 

As  is  my  custom.  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  "by  request"  and  of  course  re- 
serve my  right  to  prop>ose  any  changes  in 
the  legislation  which  may  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  the  following  documents 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk : 

First  The  letter  of  June  16,  1961, 
from  Mr.  Jones  to  me. 

Second.  A  statement  showing  existing 
legislation,  proposed  legislation,  and  the 
executive  branch  arguments  in  support 
of  their  proposed  changes. 

Third.  A  statement  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
letter  and  statements  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2305)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  mtroduced  by 
Mr.  Fulbricht,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


The  letter  and  statements  presented 
by  Mr.  FuLBKiGHT  are  as  follows: 

Jwx  16,  1961. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pulbeicht, 

CThairman,  Committee  on  foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deak  Mb.  Chaismah:  During  the  course  of 
consideration  of  the  proposed  Act  for  In- 
ternational Development  It  became  apparent 
that  additional  authorities  and  flexibility 
were  needed  in  order  to  recruit  and  retain 
the  specialized  personnel  so  urgently  needed 
for  successful  Implementation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  foreign  aid  program.  In  our 
conslderatlon  of  those  needs  it  was  felt  that 
the  specific  provisions  were  also  necessary 
and  desirable  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
administration  In  all  agencies  engaged  In 
foreign  affairs  activities.  It  was  therefore 
determined  that  the  proposals  would  take 
the  form  of  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  rather  than  being  con- 
fined to  the  Act  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  wishes  to 
propose  the  attached  draft  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
for  Incorporation  In  the  Act  for  Interna- 
tional Development  of  1961.  In  substance 
these  provisions  would: 

1.  Repeal  the  authority  to  pay  salary  dif- 
ferentials to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  assigned  or  detailed  to  any 
Government  agency.  Including  those  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  positions  In  the  De- 
partment, except  with  respect  to  persons 
serving  In  positions  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

2.  Liberalize  provisions  relating  to  orienta- 
tion and  language  training  for  members  of 
the  family  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Service. 

3.  Increase  flexibility  by  providing  author- 
ity to  permit  payment  of  travel  expenses  on 
a  commuted  basis  thereby  enabling  the  De- 
partment to  provide  for  commutation  of 
costs  to  or  from  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  savings  can  be  accomplished. 

4.  Increase  flexibility  by  providing  author- 
ity for  the  travel  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Service  and  their  families  for  annual 
leave  In  connection  with  rotation  assign- 
ments to  the  United  States  after  service 
abroad  and  thereby  eliminate  current  re- 
quirement that  home  leave  be  authorized  In 
all  cases  after  continuous  service  of  2  years 
abroad. 

5.  Provide  authority  to  enable  members 
of  the  families  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Service  to  accompany  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee for  representational  purposes  within 
the  country  of  his  assignment  or  at  the  Sec- 
retary's discretion  outside  the  country  of 
assignment. 

6.  Provide  authority  to  transport  the  re- 
mains of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Serv- 
ice and  members  of  their  families  to  the 
family  burial  place. 

7.  Increase  flexibility  by  permitting  travel 
at  Government  expense  from  selected  posts 
specifically  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  officers  and  employees  of  the  Serv- 
ice and  members  of  their  families  for  rest 
and  recuperation  purposes. 

8.  Provide  authority  to  permit  payment  of 
travel  expenses  of  members  of  the  family  In 
connection  with  orientation  and  training  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Ser>'lce  at  a 
place  other  than  the  employee's  assigned 
post  and  In  connection  with  temporary  duty 
en  route  to  the  post  assignment. 

9.  Provide  authority  to  authorisse  travel  for 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Service  and 
members  of  their  families  for  medical  care, 
such  as  diagnosis,  treatment,  or  emergency 
dental  care,  to  the  nearest  available  facility 
In  cases  where  local  facilities  at  the  post  are 
Inadequate  or  unavailable. 

10.  Increase  flexibility  by  providing  au- 
thority to  administratively  establish  lengths 
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of  tours  of  duty  abroad  from  18  to  36  months 
thereby  eliminating  current  mandatory  re- 
quirement that  home  leave  be  authorized 
from  all  po«ta  after  2  years  contlnuom  serv- 
ice abroad. 

11.  Provide  authority  to  settle  and  pay 
claims  against  the  United  States  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Service  for  damage  to, 
or  loss  of  personal  property  Incident  to  serv- 
ice abroad. 

The  amendments  provide  authority  in  the 
administrative  field  which  we  believe  are 
essential  for  more  effective  personnel 
administration.  The  specific  proposals  have 
been  developed  on  the  basis  of  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  operational  needs  of  all  agen- 
cies operating  in  the  foreign  affairs  field  in- 
cluding the  somewhat  specialized  problems 


encountered  by  the  economic  aid  program 
and  represent  those  items  which  are  ur- 
gently needed  at  this  time.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  submission  of  these  proposals 
at  this  time  may  pose  an  additional  burden 
on  you  and  your  conunittee,  and  It  is  only 
because  of  our  deep  conviction  that  they  are 
necessary  that  I  do  so. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  will 
be  happy  to  provide  any  assistance  which 
you  and  your  committee  may  desire  in 
bringing  about  the  enactment  of  these 
amendments. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  draft  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roger  W.  Jones. 


Foreign  Sehvice  Act  Amendment  or  1961 

ASSIGNMKMTS    TO    ANT    GOVIENMENT    AGENCY    OB    INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATION 

(Matter  in  black  brackets  to  be  deleted;  new  matter  in  italics) 


Existing    legislation 

Sec.  571.  (c)  If  the  basic  minimum  sal- 
ary of  the  position  of  which  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service  is  assigned  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  this  section  Is  higher  than 
the  salary  such  officer  or  employee  is  en- 
titled to  receive  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
tue  Service,  such  officer  or  employee  shall, 
during  the  period  such  difference  In  salary 
SElsts,  receive  the  salary  and  allowances  of 
the  position  in  which  he  is  serving  In  lieu 
of  his  salary  and  allowances  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service.  Any  salary  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
the  salary  on  the  basis  of  which  computa- 
tions and  payments  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  vni.  fNo 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who,  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  Amendments  of  1960,  is 
assigned  to,  or  who,  after  June  30,  1961,  oc- 
cupies a  position  in  the  Department  that  is 
designated  as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  po- 
sition, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  salary 
differential  under  the  provisions  of  this  par- 
agraph.! 


It  Is  proposed  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
section  571(c)  with  respect  to  payment  of 
differentials  except  in  cases  of  appointment 
by  the  President.  The  provisions  of  exist- 
ing section  571(c)  are  the  result  of  changes 
made  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960.  The  Department  sought  at 
the  time  of  enactment  of  those  amend- 
ments to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  assigned 
or  detailed  to  duty  with  any  Government 
agency  (Including  the  Department  of  State) 
should  receive  the  difference,  if  any,  be- 
tween his  salary  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Service  and  the  basic  minimum  salary 
of  the  position  to  which  he  was  assigned. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  Justification  for  this  so-called  Wash- 
ington salary  differential  for  officers  of  the 
Service  assigned  to  positions  In  the  Depart- 
ment since  the  Integration  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  Foreign  Service  had  made  the 
Interchange  of  officers  between  oversea  and 
Washington  assignments  a  normal  procedure. 
Accordingly,  since  Washington  was,  in  effect, 
a  post  of  duty  similar  to  any  post  abroad 
the  payment  of  a  salary  differential  was  not 
believed  |UBtlfled.  Amendments  made  to  sec- 
tion 671(c)  provides  that  "No  officer  or  em- 
ployee oX  the  Service  who,  subsequent  to  the 


Proposed  legislation 

Sec.  571.  (c|  If  ihe  basic  minimum  salary 
of  the  position  to  which  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Service  is  assigned  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  paragraph  (b)  of  thi.s  section 
is  higher  than  the  salary  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  receive  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service,  such  officer  or 
employee  shall,  during  the  period  such  differ- 
ence In  salary  exists,  receive  the  salary  and 
allowances  of  the  position  in  which  he  is  serv- 
ing in  lieu  of  his  salary  and  allowances  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  Any  salary 
paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  the  salary  on  the  basis  of  which  computa- 
tions and  payments  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance  with    the   provisions   of   title   VIII. 


date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
Amendments  of  1960,  is  assigned  to.  or  who. 
after  June  30,  1961.  occupies  a  position  in 
the  Department  that  is  designated  as  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  position,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  salary  differential  under 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph." 

The  Department  believes  that  all  officers 
of  the  Foreign  Service  should  be  treated 
alike  and  that  no  Washington  salary  dif- 
ferential should  be  paid  to  any  officer  as- 
signed to  a  position  in  the  United  States 
Existing  legislation  would  require  the  pay- 
ment of  differentials  to  a  small  percentage 
of  Foreign  Service  personnel  assigned  to  the 
United  States  while  denying  such  payments 
to  the  majority  of  those  so  assigned.  There- 
fore, the  Department  la  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  section  571(c)  In  the  Interest  of 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  all  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  who 
are  assigned  to  the  United  States. 

The  only  excejitions  would  be  those  For- 
eign Service  officers  who  are  appointed  by 
the  President  alone  or  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  au- 
thorized in  section  571(b).  Such  officers 
would  receive  the  salary  of  the  office  to 
which  appointed  or  their  FSO  salary,  which- 
ever is  greater. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
(Matter  In  black  brackets  to  be 
Existing  legislation 

Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  shall,  in  order  to 
furnish  training  and  instruction  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Service  and  of  the 
Department  and  to  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  for  whom  train- 
ing and  instruction  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  is  necessary,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
mote and  foster  programs  of  study  incidental 
to  such  training,  establish  a  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  hereinafter  called  the  Institute. 
The  Secretary  may  also  provide  tto  the  ex- 
tent that  space  Is  available  therefor]  appro- 
priate orientation  and  language  training  to 
[spousesl  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  In  anticipation  of  the  assign- 
ment abroad  of  such  officers  and  employees. 
Other  agencies  of  the  Government  shall. 
wherever  practicable,  avoid  duplicating  the 
facilities  of  the  Institute  and  the  training 
provided  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Institute  or 
elsewhere. 


Knowledge  of  the  language,  institutions. 
and  history  of  the  country  of  assignment  is 
essential,  in  varying  degree  for  officers  and 
employees  who  are  assigned  abroad  to  per- 
form their  official  functions  and  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  adequately.  Since 
representation  most  often  requires  the  team- 
work of  husband  and  wife  It  Is  most  desir- 
able that  wives  also  have  a  suitable  knowl- 
edge of  the  languages,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  customs  and  institutions  of  these  coun- 
tries. Other  members  of  the  family  may 
assist  materially  in  the  representational 
function,  e  g.,  sisters  who  act  as  hosteeses 
for  single  officers,  grown  daughters  who  act  as 
hostesses  for  widowed  officers,  and  sometimes 
even  children  whose  presence  creates  a 
friendly  and  more  intimate  atmosphere. 

At  present  authority  exists  only  for  the 
Institute  to  provide  Instruction  on  a  space- 
available    basis   for    spouses   of   officers    and 


PART  B TRAVEL  AND  RELATED 

Existing  legislation 

Sec.  911.  The  Secretary  may,  under  such 
regulations   as    he   shall    prescribe,    pay — 

(  1)  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service,  including  expenses 
Incurred  while  traveling  pursuant  to  orders 
issued  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  933  with  regard  to 
the  granting  of  home  leave; 

( 2 1  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
family  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Serv- 
ice when  proceeding  to  or  returning  from  his 
post  of  duty;  accompanying  him  on  au- 
thorized home  leave;  or  otherwise  traveling 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  this  or  any  other  Act; 


The  purpose  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments is  (1)  to  increase  flexibility  for  pro- 
viding authority  to  permit  payment  of  travel 
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THE   INSTITUTE 
deleted;   new  matter  in  Italic) 
Proposed  legislation 

Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  shall,  In  order  to 
furnish  training  and  Instruction  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Service  and  of  the 
Department  and  to  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  for  whom  train- 
ing and  instruction  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  is  necessary,  and  In  order  to  pro- 
mote and  foster  programs  of  study  Incidental 
to  such  training,  establish  a  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  hereinafter  called  the  Institute. 
The  Secretary  may.  when  he  considers  it  in 
the  public  interest,  also  provide  appropriate 
orientation  and  language  training  to  mem- 
bers of  family  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government  In  anticipation  of  the  as- 
signment abroad  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees or  while  abroad.  Other  agencies  of 
the  Government  shall  wherever  practicable 
avoid  duplicating  the  facilities  of  the  In- 
stitute and  the  training  provided  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  Institute  or  elsewhere. 


employees  "In  anticipation  of  the  assignment 
abroad  of  such  officers  and  employees."  It 
would  be  helpful  to  expand  this  authority, 
by  removing  the  "space  available"  limitation, 
by  extending  It  to  cover  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  by  prolonging  It  to  cover 
orientation  and  language  training  after  the 
arrival  of  the  family  In  the  field.  Some 
family  members  already  study  the  language 
of  the  post  at  their  own  expense,  but  It 
would  be  to  the  advant;ige  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  such  study  carried  out  on  a 
wider  scale.  Opening  existing  language 
courses  at  the  posts  to  pa  tlclpatlon  by  mem- 
bers of  family  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. Such  orientation  iind  language  train- 
ing win  be  given  at  tie  Institute  to  the 
maximum  extent  poBRlb:e,  or  at  such  other 
facility  or  institutions  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate. 


expenses GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Proposed  legislation 
Sec.  911.  The  Secretary  may,  under  such 
regulations    as    he    shall    prescribe,    pay,    in- 
cluding  payment  on  a  '^ommuted   basis — 

( 1 )  the  travel  expens*  s  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service,  including  expenses 
Incurred  while  travellnp  pursuant  to  orders 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  authorizing  annual 
leave  at  their  homes  ur-wn  reassignment  to 
the  United  States  after  service  abroad  or  in 
accordance  with  the  provlaions  of  section 
933  with  regard  to  the  granting  of  home 
leave; 

(2)  the  travel  expensca  of  members  of  the 
family  of  an  officer  or  employee  Mf  the  Service 
when  proceeding  to  or  returning  from  his 
post  of  duty;  accompanying  him  on  au- 
thorized travel  to  his  home  on  annual  leave 
when  he  is  reassigned  to  the  United  States 
or  on  author.-  ed  home  leave;  accompanping 
him  for  re^-  esentatioral  purposes  on  au- 
thorized travel  within  the  country  of  his. 
assignment  or.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, outside  the  country  of  his  assignment; 
or  otherwise  traveling  In  accordance  with 
authority  granted  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
this  or  any  other  Act; 


and  transportation  expenses  on  a  commuted 

basis;   (2)  to  permit  travel  to  a  place  of  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  for  annual  leave 


when  an  officer  or  employee  is  to  be  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  United  States  following  duty 
abroad;  (3)  to  provide  for  the  travel  of 
members  of  family  when  for  representational 
purposes  they  accompany  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee on  official  trips  within  the  country 
of  their  assignment  or,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  outside  the  country  of  their 
assignment. 

At  present  the  laws  and  related  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  travel  of  personnel  and  the 
transportation  of  their  effects  do  not  allow 
the  adoption  of  simplified  procedures  which 
would  result  in  lower  administrative  costs  to 
administer  the  Foreign  Service  travel  and 
transportation  system. 

The  proposed  addition  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  911  of  the  phrase  "includinfj 
payment  on  a  commuted  basis"  would  permit 
audit,  payment  of  travel  and  transportation 
expenses  on  a  commuted  basis  rather  than 
the  present  system  of  multiple  vouchers  cov- 
ering a  single  Journey.  On  the  basis  cf 
examination  of  an  Itinerary  it  is  possible  to 
predetermine,  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
the  amount  of  per  diem,  transportation,  anl 
miscellaneous  expenses  to  be  incurred. 

At  present  the  traveler  is  required  to 
maintain  meticulous  records  in  order  to  pre  - 
pare  a  claim  for  reimbursement.  His  re- 
imbursement vouchers  and  the  severiil 
transportation  vouchers  must  be  individ- 
ually obligated,  audited  and  paid.  Under 
the  procedure  proposed,  the  cost  of  the  trip 
would  be  computed  in  advance  and  a  single 
voucher  processed  to  effect  payment  to  the 
traveler  prior  to  commencement  of  the 
Journey. 

Payment  of  travel  expenses  on  a  con  - 
muted  basis  would  result  in  appreciab  e 
savings  in  time  spent  by  the  traveler  ard 
time  spent  by  auditing  and  accounting  per- 
sonnel would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Current  authority  provides  for  transpor- 
tation to  places  of  residence  following  duty 
abroad  only  for  home  leave  purposes. 

At  present  an  officer  or  employee  is 
granted  home  leave  after  a  foreign  assigi- 
ment  and  before  an  assignment  in  tlie 
United  States  if  he  has  completed  3  yeE.rs 
of  continuous  service  abroad  and  if  he  Is 
expected  to  serve  abroad  again  following  Lis 
assignment  in  the  United  States.  Such 
leave   is  not  necessary  from   the   viewpoint 


of  acquainting  the  officer  or  employee  vtlth 
circumstances  in  his  own  country  to  make 
him  a  better  representative  abroad.  His  as- 
signment in  the  United  States  will  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

The  officer  or  employee  may  need  leave, 
however,  to  refresh  hirnself  and  his  family, 
and  to  attend  to  lmp)ortant  private  affairs 
(putting  children  In  college,  visiting  aged 
parents,  settling  estates,  etc.).  Annual 
leave  will  adequately  serve  this  purpose  for 
personnel  returning  from  the  majority  of 
posts.  Normally  an  Individual  will  have  an 
accumulation  of  I'j  month's  home  leave  to 
which  he  could  add  annual  leave.  The  De- 
partment can  expect  to  wait  60  days  before 
he  reports  back  to  work.  If  he  takes  only 
annual  leave  he  will  report  sooner. 

It  Is  therefore  proposed  that  transporta- 
tion for  visits  to  the  home  leave  address 
following  a  foreign  assignment  and  before 
entering  upon  a  U.S.  assignment  be  paid  for 
by  the  Government,  but  that  the  period 
of  leave  be  shortened  by  allowing  only  an- 
nual leave  for  those  on  transfer  to  the  United 
States  from  posts  where  living  and  working 
has  not  imposed  a  particular  hardship.  An- 
nual leave  would  be  charged  for  his  absence 
from  the  time  he  would  have  arrived  had 
he  made  a  direct  Journey  from  his  poet  to 
I  Washington  until  the  time  he  actually  ar- 
rives in  Washington.  However,  he  will  be 
entitled  to  per  diem  for  the  time  actually 
spent  in  travel  status  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  for  actual  or  constructive  travel 
costs. 

Experience  has  shown  that  representation 
is  frequently  conducted  more  successful  by 
a  man-and-wife  team  than  by  an  officer  alone 
and  In  the  case  of  single  officers  or  widowed 
officers  for  example,  when  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  Bister  or  a  grown  daugbter  who 
normally  acta  as  their  hostew.  This  has 
become  increasingly  the  case  with  the  im- 
proving status  of  women  In  Bocietias 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  past  when 
officers  have  taken  members  of  their  family 
with  them  on  official  trips  the  representa- 
tional benefit  to  the  United  States  has  fre- 
quently been  pronounced.  The  Department 
does  not  believe  officers  should  be  required 
to  bear  this  additional  expense  when  the 
travel  of  members  of  family  is  in  the  public 
interest. 


Existing    legislation 

(8)  [the  cost  of  preparing  and  Iransportiag 
to  their  former  homes  in  the  contineniail 
United  States  or  to  a  place  not  more  distant, 
the  remains  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sta-.es 
and  of  the  members  of  his  family  who  may 
die  abroad  or  while  In  travel  status;] 


The  current  provision  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  remains  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service  and  members  of  their 
families  is  limited  to  transportation  to  their 
former  homes  or  to  a  place  not  more  distaat. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  family  burial 
plot  and  the  place  of  residence  Is  not  always 
the  same.  When  the  cost  of  the  shipment  of 
the  remains  to  such  a  place  is  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  shipment  to  the  former  home, 
the  difference  in  coat  cannot  be  paid  by  iJie 
Government.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  permit  In  appropriate  cases  the  trans- 
portation of  such  remains  st  Goverxmusnt 


Proposed  legislation 
(8)  the  cost  of  preparing  and  transporting 
to  their  former  homes  or  to  such  other  place 
in  the  United  States  as  may  be  determined 
to  be  the  appropriate  place  for  interment 
the  remains  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  members  of  his  family  who  may 
die  abroad  or  while  in  travel  status. 


expense  to  their  former  homes  or  to  any 
other  place  considered  appropriate,  such  as  a 
family  burial  plot  or  national  cemetery  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  Although  the 
Oovemment-wlde  provision  is  not  applicable 
to  dependerts,  the  language  as  prc4x>6ed  Is 
comparable  to  authority  presently  applica- 
ble to  U.S.  Government  employees  while  In 
travel  status  or  while  serving  abroad  in  other 
than  the  Foreign  Service  and  will  serve  to 
make  the  provisions  of  the  section  more 
equitable  and  bring  It  Into  agreement  with 
authority  already  in  existence. 
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Existing  legialatian. 
No  existing  legislation. 


Proposed  legislation 
Szc.  911.  (9)  the  travel  expenses  of  offlcers 
and  employees  of  the  Service  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  members  of 
their  families,  while  serving  at  posts  spe- 
cifically designated  by  the  Secretary  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  for  rest  and  recuper- 
ation to  other  locations  abroad  having 
different  environmental  conditions  than 
those  at  the  post  at  which  such  officers  and 
employees  are  serving,  provided  that  such 
travel  expenses  shall  be  limited  to  the  cost 
for  each  officer  or  employee  and  members  of 
his  family  of  one  round  trip  during  any  con- 
tinuous ttoo  year  tour  unbroken  by  home 
leave  and  two  round  trips  during  any  con- 
tinuous three  year  tour  unbroken  by  home 
leave. 


Th4  purpose  of  this  proposed  amendment 
Is  to  enable  officers  and  employees,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  serving  at  deslgpaated 
poets  where  there  are  no  nearby  places  offer- 
ing climatic  or  environmental  change  to 
travel  at  Government  expense  to  locations 
specified  by  the  Secretary  or  construction 
costs  of  travel  to  other  locations  at  the 
option  of  the  employee  If  this  does  not  ex- 
tend his  absence  from  poet.  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  only  one  round  trip  would  be 
authorized  while  serving  a  continuous  2-year 
tour  or  two  round  trips  for  a  continuous  3- 
year  tour. 

^t  Is  difficult  under  present  conditions  for 
tUe  Secretray  to  staff  certain  Isolated  poets 
wh«rr"xondltlons  are  extreme  and  where 
there  -la^yo  nearby  place  to  which  an  em- 
ployee can  go  on  annual  leave  for  change  of 
atmosphere.  For  example,  an  employee  in 
Yemen  or  BLhartoum  might  wish  to  take  his 
family  to  Asmara  or  Cairo,  respectively,  but 
would  be  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  transpcM'tation. 


Rest  and  recuperation  leave  should  bring 
particularly  valuable  dividends  in  the  case  of 
the  Department' 4  Junior  hard  language  offi- 
cers (e.g.,  Laotli.n.  Vietnamese)  who  must 
now  in  many  instances  spend  4  years  at  a 
post  broken  onlj  by  home  leave.  The  pros- 
pect of  such  assignments  has  discouraged 
young  officers  frcm  volunteering  in  adequate 
numbers  for  hard  language  specialization 
The  prospect  of  3  or  4  years  broken  once  or 
twice  by  leave  for  rest  and  recuperation  with 
travel  costs  covered  by  the  Government 
should  elicit  a  very  favorable  resfxinse  and 
strengthen  the  hard  language  program. 

Provision  will  be  made  In  regulations  for 
the  charging  to  annual  leave  of  the  em- 
ployee's travel  time  and  for  the  perkxl  spent 
in  rest  and  recuperation.  The  minimum 
leave  period  for  which  such  travel  may  be 
authorized  will  wary  with  the  post  and  the 
need  for  the  emjjloyee's  service.  In  some  in- 
stances families  will  be  authorized  rest  and 
recuperation  travel  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployee Is  able  tC'  be  absent  from  post. 


Existing  legislation 
No  existing  legislation. 


Proposed  legislation 

{10)  the  travi^l  expenses  of  members  of 
the  family  accompanying — preceding  or  fol- 
lowing an  officer  or  employee  whenever  he 
is  ordered  for  orientation  and  training  to  a 
place  other  thar.  his  post  of  assignment,  or 
if  he  is  given  temporary  duty  en  route  to  his 
post   of  assignment. 


The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  per- 
mit payment  of  travel  expenses  for  families 
of  employees  when  acccmifMinylng,  preceding, 
or  following  an  officer  or  employee  ordered 
for  purposes  of  orientation  and  training  to  a 
place  other  than  his  post  of  assignment,  or  if 
he  is  given  temporary  duty  en  route  to  a  post 
of  assignment.  In  the  conduct  of  the  aid 
program,  experience  has  Indicated  that  it  is 
most  Important  that  all  employees  assigned 
to  a  post  other  than  the  capital  city  report 
to  the  mission  headquarters  for  briefing 
and  orientation  in  connection  with  the  aid 
program  wherever  possible  prior  to  taking  up 
their  assignments  at  outlying  posts,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

It  Is  also  Important  In  some  countries  to 
provide  language  training  for  the  employees 
at  mission  headquarters  or  elsewhere  because 
the  faclUtes  at  the  outlying  poet  may  not  be 
available  nor  adequate.  Experience  has  fur- 
ther Indicated  that  It  Is  useful  to  the  agency 
to  request  employees  to  perform  temporary 
duty  en  route  to  poet  of  assignment  at  some 
place  other  than  at  poet  of  assignment. 

Under  existing  authority,  when  the  em- 
ployee Is  sent  to  another  post  for  orientation 
and  training  or  Is  assigned  for  temporary 
duty  en  route  to  his  post  of  assignment,  he 


may  not  take  his  dependents  with  him  at 
Government  expense  unless  the  post  desig- 
nated for  orlenr,ation  and  training  or  the 
temporary  duty  post  happens  to  be  on  a 
direct  route  to  his  post  of  assignment.  For 
example,  the  mission  headquarters  for  Af- 
ghanistan is  Kabul.  When  the  post  of  as- 
signment is  Kandahar  which  is  a  stopover 
en  route  to  Kabul,  the  employee  must  leave 
his  dep>endents  In  Kandahar  and  go  on  to 
Kabul  for  orientation  and  training,  or  pay 
the  cost  himself  for  their  accompanying  him 
to  and  returning  from  the  headquarters  city. 
In  many  cases  political  or  physical  conditions 
at  the  post  of  assignment  make  It  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  families  to  go  to  the  post 
of  assignment  without  the  employee.  Per 
example,  in  some  countries  technicians  under 
the  aid  program  are  assigned  to  the  outlying 
post  where  there  are  no  other  Americans 
or  suitable  facilities  to  provide  temporary 
lodging  or  to  assist  in  making  suitable 
living  arrangements.  In  others,  lack  of  hous- 
ing or  unfamllhirlty  with  local  rental  cus- 
toms, or  language,  makes  It  very  difficult  for 
members  of  the  family  to  establish  suitable 
residence  at  such  post  unless  the  employee  is 
there  to  assist  or  to  handle  the  arrangements. 


ORDERING    RETUHN    OF   PIHSONNIX    TO 

(Matter  in  black  brackets  to  be 
Existing  legislation 
Sec.  933.  (a)  The  Secretary  [shall]  order  to 
the  continental  United  SUtes,  its  Territories 
and  possessions,  on  statutory  leave  of  absence 
[every!  officer  Tand]  employee  of  the  Serv- 
ice who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  up- 
on completion  of  [two  years']  continuous 
service  abroad  [or  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after ] 


The  basic  purpose  of  this  proposed  aunend- 
ment  is  to  provide  needed  flexibility  in  es- 
tablishing the  length  of  a  tour  of  duty  at  the 
various  posts  abroad  in  connection  with  au- 
thorizing employees  to  travel  for  home  leave. 
Existing  authority  requires  that  employees 
remain  at  all  posts  for  24  months  before  be- 
coming eligible  for  home  leave   travel. 

It  is  intended  that  the  flexibility  will  be 
accomplished  by  establishing  length  of  tours 
of  duty  ranging  from  18  months  to  3  years, 
depending  up)on  the  characteristics  of  the 
post. 

Before  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  the 
Secretary  had  authority  under  Public  Law 
135,  68th  Congress  (the  Rogers  Act) ,  to  order 
Foreign  Service  offlcers  on  statutory  home 
leave  after  3  years  or  more  of  continuous 
service  abroad.  Home  leave  after  2  years  of 
continuous  service  abroad  "or  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter"  was  made  mandatory 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (sec.  933 
(a)).  The  intention  was  to  insure  that 
officers  and  employees  would  return  more 
often  to  the  United  States  "to  renew  touch 
with  the  American  way  of  life  and  so  be- 
come better  representatives  of  this  country 
abroad."  The  subsequent  Integration  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service 
between  1954  and  1956  led  immediately  to 
rotation  of  assignments  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  field,  with  an  attempt  to  divide 
service  on   the  basis  of  6  years  In  the  field 


PART    E MEDICAL    SERVICES 

( Matter  In  black  brackets  to  be 
Existing  legislation 


Sec.  941. 


[(c)]  After  sufficient  experience  in  the 
operation  of  the  medical  protection  plan  au- 
thorized in  subsections  (a)  [and  (b)]of  this 
section  has  been  obtained,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  if  he  considers  that  the 
benefits  so  authorized  can  be  provided  for 
as  well  and  as  cheaply  in  other  ways,  the 
Secretary  may,  under  such  regulations,  and 
for  such  persons,  locations,  and  conditions  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate,  and  within  the 
limits  prescribed  In  such  subsections,  con- 
tract for  medical  care  pursuant  to  such  ar- 
rangements. Insurance,  medical  services,  or 
health  plans  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 


The  changes  made  in  section  941  are 
purely  technical  ones.  Section  942(b)  has 
been  redesignated  as  section  941(c)  because 
It  relates  more  directly  to  the  subject  of  this 
section,    "Expenses    of    Treatment."     Other 
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UNITED    STATES    ON    LEAVE    (  iF    ABSENCE 

deleted;    new  matter  in  italic) 
Proposed  legislation 

Sec  933.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  order  to 
the  continental  United  Slates,  Its  Territories 
and  possessions,  on  statutory  leave  of  ab- 
sence any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  upon 
completion  of  eighteen  inonth.s'  continuous 
service  abroad  and  shall  so  order  as  soon  as 
possible  after  completujr.  of  three  years  of 
such  service. 


and  4  in  the  Departmei  t.  There  has  been 
less  need  since  1956.  therefore,  to  bring  per- 
sonnel back  as  a  matter  of  re-.^merlcaniza- 
tion,   every   2   years   for    home   leave. 

The  amendment  will  permit  needed  flexi- 
bility In  staffing  and  operating  missions 
abroad  by  enabling  th ;  establishment  of 
tours  of  duty  at  posts  b.ised  upon  a  consid- 
eration of  factors  such  is  living  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

In  the  conduct  of  th^'  AID  program,  the 
term  of  3  years  will  provide  greater  con- 
tinuity in  the  impleme  itation  of  the  pro- 
gram. Additionally,  es-.ablishment  of  18- 
month  terms  at  certain  hardship  posts  will 
provide  greater  Incenti',  e  for  employees  to 
return  to  such  posts  for  an  additional  term. 

The  possibility  of  h  )me  leave  after  18 
months  should  also  bring  particularly  valu- 
able dividends,  through  (xtending  continuity 
of  service  at  severe  hardship  posts  of  lan- 
guage specialists  and  through  Increasing 
their  number.  Young  offlcers  have  not  vol- 
unteered in  adequate  numbers  to  study  some 
hard  languages  because  the  prospect  of  4 
years  at  difficult  posts,  biuken  by  home  leave, 
has  been  too  unattractr  e.  The  prospect  of 
3  years  broken  in  the  m  ddle  by  home  leave, 
or  even  three  successive  18-month  tours  sep- 
arated by  home  leave  ;  hould  elicit  a  very 
favorable  response  and  s  trengthen  any  hard 
language  program 


EXPENSES    OF     TREATMENT 

deleted:    new  matter  in   Italic) 

Proposed  leiiislation 

Sec    941. 

(C)  The  Secretary  rnai  establish  a  first-aid 
station  and  provide  fo^  the  sen-ices  of  a 
physician,  a  nur.'ie.  or  other  medical  person- 
7iel  at  a  post  at  xrhich.  in  his  opinion,  suf- 
ficient personnel  \s  employed  to  warrant  such 
a  station. 

(d)  After  sufficient  exjierience  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  medical  jirotectlon  plan  au- 
thorized in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
of  this  section  has  been  obtained,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  If  he  considers 
that  the  benefits  so  aut.iorized  can  be  pro- 
vided for  as  well  and  us  cheaply  in  other 
ways,  the  Secretary  may,  under  such  regula- 
tions, and  for  such  perions,  locations,  and 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  and 
within  the  limits  prescribed  in  such  sub- 
sections, contract  for  medical  care  pursuant 
to  such  arrangements.  Insurance,  medical 
services,  or  health  plans  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 


minor  changes  are  the  i  edeslgnation  of  941 
ic)  as  941(d)  since  is  should  remain  at  the 
end  of  this  section;  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence changes. 


Existing  legislation 

[transportation    to    approved    HOSPrTALS] 

Sec.  942.  [(a)]  In  the  event  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  one  of  his  dependeni:s 
[incurs  an  Illness  or  injury  requiring  hoj;- 
pltallzatlon.  not  the  result  of  vicious  habits. 
Intemperance,  or  misconduct,  while  stationed 
abroad  in  a  locality  where  there  does  not 
exist  a  suitable  hospital  or  clinic,]  the  Secre- 
tary may,  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  pay  the  travel  ex- 
penses of  such  person  by  whatever  means  he 
shall  deem  appropriate  and  without  regard 
to  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Re(5- 
ulations  and  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1933,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  808;  5  U.S.C. 
73b).  to  the  nearest  locality  where  [a  suit- 
able hospital  or  clinic  exist.s],  and  on  [his] 
recovery  pay  for  the  travel  expenses  of  his 
return  from  such  [hospital  or  clinic]  If  any 
such  officer,  employee,  or  dependent  is  tix) 
ill  to  travel  unattended,  the  Secretary  miiy 
also  pay  the  round-trip  travel  expenses  of 
an  attendant  or  attendants. 

[(tai]  The  Secretary  may  establish  a  first- 
aid  station  and  provide  for  the  services  of  a 
physician,  a  nurse,  or  other  medical  person- 
nel at  a  post  at  which.  In  his  opinion,  sufB- 
clent  per.sonnel  Is  employed  to  warrant  such 
a  station.] 


E.x.'sting  .section  942(b)  Is  being  redesig- 
nated as  section  941(c). 

Under  present  authorities  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  provide  transpwartatlon  to  suitable 
facllltips  for  employees  and  members  of  thtlr 
families  having  an  illness  or  Injury  requir- 
ing hospitalization  and  he  may  also  estab- 
lish first-ald  stations. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  medical  problems 
that  arise  between  what  can  be  treated  as 
first-aid  and  that  which  requires  hospitaliza- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to 
provide  the  additional  flexibility  deemed  im- 
portant in  meeting  the  variety  of  medical 
needs  that  arise  In  the  various  isolated  loca- 
tions in  the  world  where  employees  and  thfilr 
families  are  required  to  live  for  prolonged 
periods. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  enable  t!ie 
Secretary  to  provide  for  travel  for  personnel 
or  members  of  their  families  who  need  medi- 
cal care  such  as  diagnosis,  physical  examina- 
tion, inoculation,  emergency  dental  care, 
outpatient  care,  hospitalization,  and  obstet- 
rical care  which  is  inadequate  or  not  avail- 
able at  their  post  of  assignment  and  which 
cannot  or  should  not  be  delayed  until  the 
employee  is  eligible  for  home  leave,  transftr, 
rest  or  recuf>eratlon,  or  other  official  travol. 

The  dispersion  of  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel is  such  that  it  is  often  not  feasible  to 
have  medical  personnel  or  facilities  at  8.11 
locations  where  technicians  are  serving.  To 
do  so  would  be  prohibitively  expensive  and  a 
poor  utilization  of  medicial  resources.  The 
use  of  this  authority  will  prove  to  be  more 
economical  than  attempting  to  provide  local 
medical  facilities  where  such  are  nonexist- 
ent or  inadequate. 

In  many  Instances,  there  Is  need  to  mo.e 
the  employee  or  the  dependent  from  an  iso- 
lated area  to  a  place  where  he  can  have  a 
diagnosis  as  to  whether  or  not  hospitaliz^i- 
tlon  may  be  required.  In  Sudan,  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  three  technicians  and  their 
families  In  the  city  of  Juba,  some  800  miles 
south  of  Khartoum,     It  is  the  closest  place 


Proposed  legislation 

TRAVEL   FOR   MEDICAL   PURPOSES 

Sec  942.  In  the  event  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee Of  the  Service  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  one  of  his  dependents,  re- 
quires medical  care,  for  illness  or  injury  not 
the  result  of  vicious  habits,  intemperance  or 
misconduct ,  while  stationed  abroad  in  a  lo- 
cality where  there  is  no  qualified  person  or 
facility  to  provide  such  care,  the  Secretary 
may.  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  pay  the  travel  expenses  of 
such  person  by  whatever  means  he  shall 
deem  appropriate,  including  the  furni.shmg 
of  transportation,  and  without  regard  to  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Regu- 
lations and  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1933.  as  amended  (60  Stat.  808;  5  US  C. 
73b  (.  to  the  nearest  locality  where  suitable 
medical  care  can  be  obtained. 

If  any  such  officer,  employee,  or  depend- 
ent Is  too  HI  to  travel  unattended,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  dependent  too  young  to  travel 
alone,  the  .Secretary  may  also  pay  the  round- 
trip  travel  exper.se  of  an  attendant  or  at- 
tendants 


having  medical  facilities  though  even  these 
are  minimal.  If  one  of  the  dependents  be- 
comes ill  no  authority  exists  at  the  present 
time  which  will  permit  the  dependent  to 
travel  at  Government  expense  to  obtain 
treatment  or  even  a  diagnosis  of  the  illness 
unless  hospitalization  is  obviously  required. 

Generally,  the  nature  of  the  illness  or  Its 
seriousness  cannot  be  determined  without  an 
examination  by  a  doctor,  and  in  some  such 
instances  laboratory  facilities  may  be  re- 
quired before  the  need  for  hospitalization 
can  be  determined.  Ftirther,  once  the  pa- 
tient has  been  Initially  treated,  there  may 
be  instances  where  further  monthly  treat- 
ment may  be  required.  Present  authorities 
would  not  permit  this  necessary  followup 
medical  care. 

There  are  some  posts,  particularly  In  the 
newly  emerging  countries  where  even  mini- 
mally adequate  dental  care  is  also  not  avail- 
able. Personnel  do  try  to  get  necessary  den- 
tal work  attended  to  when  they  are  on  leave 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  a  2-  or  3-year 
period  away  from  the  United  States  emer- 
gencies can  and  do  arise.  It  is  In  the  inter- 
ests of  g(X)d  health  and  efficiency  to  take  care 
of  these  emergencies  when  they  come  vip. 
The  proposed  language  would  provide  rea- 
sonable authority  for  this  essential  need 

It  continues  to  be  especially  difficult  to 
recruit  and  retain  persons  to  work  exclu- 
sively In  remote  underdeveloped  areas,  which 
the  mutual  security  program  frequently 
must  do.  Unless  some  reasonable  assurance 
can  be  given  that  minimal  medical  require- 
ments will  be  met,  they  are  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept employment.  This  authorization  for 
travel  from  isolated  areas  is  a  most  Impor- 
tant one  In  meeting  the  Governments  obli- 
gation. 

Another  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  to  permit  the  travel  cost  of  an  adult 
to  accompany  a  child  too  young  to  travel 
alone  who  must  depart  from  the  post  to  ob- 
tain necessary  medical  or  emergency  dental 
care.     This  Is  regarded  by  the  Department 
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M  a  rwaonable  f^rtwwlon  of  the  existing  au- 
tborlty  to  pay  the  round-trip  travel  expenses 
of  an  attendant  for  a  person  wbo  Is  gc^ng  to 


a  place  away  from  the  jjost  for  necessary 
hoepltallzatlon  and  who  Is  too  ill  to  travel 
unattended. 


Kxtiting  legislation 


Ko  existing  legislation. 


(New  matter  In  italics) 

Proposed  legislation 

PART  F CLAIMS 

Sec.  1051.  The  Secretary  may,  under  fuch 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  settle  and 
pay  claims  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal 
property  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  incident  to  his  service  outside  the 
United  States  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
for  a  single  claim:  Provided,  That  a  claim 
may  be  allowed  under  this  section  only  i/ 
(i)  it  is  presented  in  writing  u-ithin  tico 
years  after  the  incident  causing  it  ocrurs, 
and  {ii)  it  was  not  caused  wholly  or  partly 
by  the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  of  the 
claimant.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  taic,  a  settlement  of  a  clairn  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 


The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
simplify  the  procedure  for  reimbursing,  with- 
in limits,  Foreign  Service  personnel  and 
members  of  their  families  who  suffer  prop- 
erty loss  Incident  to  service  abroad. 

The  lack  of  political  stability  in  a  number 
of  areas  of  the  world  where  Foreign  Service 


personnel  are  stationed,  and  the  incidence 
of  civil  disturbance,  riot,  arson  and  sundry 
threats  to  the  property  of  such  personnel 
have  made  It  certain  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  be  presented  from  year  to  year 
with  legitimate  claims  for  recompense. 
Past  experience  Indicates  that  hasty  evac- 

Etttininttd  cost  of  proposed  hill 


uatlon  of  a  post  in  the  face  of  hostilities 
leads  almost  Inevitably  to  personal  property 
losses.  When  Seoul  was  evacuated  In  1950, 
24  hours  ahead  of  Its  takeover  by  the  ad- 
vancing North  Korean  Army,  American  Em- 
bassy personnel  were  evacuated  by  plane  and 
saved  only  what  they  wore  and  what  they 
could  put  Into  one  suitcase. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department's 
Claim  Board,  operating  under  administrative 
regulations,  considers  claims  for  nonlnsur- 
able  losses  incurred  by  Foreign  Service  em- 
ployees as  a  result  of  emergency  conditions 
and  recommends  approved  cases  to  the  Con- 
gress for  settlement  under  private  bills.  For 
losses  sustained  since  the  evacuation  of  per- 
sonnel from  Seoul,  Korea,  In  June  1950,  15 
claims  have  been  approved  by  the  Claim 
Beard,  11  of  which  have  been  settled  under 
four  separate  private  laws  approved  by  the 
83d,  85th,  and  86th  Congresses.  Four  of  the 
15  cases  will  be  recommended  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Congress  In  January  1962. 

Tlie  proposed  amendment  would  provide  a 
permanent  vehicle  for  the  quick  settlement 
of  lepUlmate  claims,  thus  enabling  person- 
nel who  have  suffered  losses  to  replace  them, 
at  least  In  part. 

This  proposal  would  be  consistent  with 
authority  presently  vested  in  the  Secretary 
to  settle  tort  claims  abroad  Involving  State 
Department  operations. 


Itpm 


1    Rpoeal  of  Washington  SJiliiry  (liffercntlals  (spc.  .'i7I(c')).-rommcnt:  B:v>o.l  ,m  \\w  avcrteo  n-iniiil  ^ulnrv   lilTrnnilliil  n-.w  t>.  inc  pM.l  t"  Korrirn 
■      8er%-1f*  offlwTS  whilo  assifned  to  Washington,  this  provi.-;ioii  wouM  resull  in  a  saving  in  the  iinumnl  of  tl  l.VKXJ  for  th.'  I).-i>;irinient  ;iii.l  rai.w* 

2.  (^ntation'MVriatwQiiVtVaYnYng^^'iwml^'oVfanVily^^  theeslimat<Hi  cr«,t  is  Wsj^i  on  urMm-nuiso 

of  r  6W  for  trainiiigTt  posts  abroad  aii.l  $50,00()  for  trainin?  in  the  lippartmont.     1  riinlrm  r..r  \C.K  ixtsoiiim-I  is  mrlu.hM  iii  t h.;  S  a  -^  o|;tinuito 

3.  Travel' expense  for  offlcers  and  employpei!  for  annunl  loavo  in  lieu  of  homp  Iciivp  (■»><<.  01  Id  >  •  -fnmmcnt;  Tlii.s  provision  woulM  sliRiitiy  a.-crc.'we 

theco«t  of  travel  now  {lerformed  for  home  leuvo  purposes  for  p<»r9on.s  liolnp  assigned  to  the  I'nited  St;ite.s _  _   .         

4  Travel  expense  for  members  of  families  tor  annual  leuve  purposty  and  representational  puriK.sf«  is-r.  yi  I  (2) )  — Conunent:  I  lie  iuimi.il  Ir  ive  pro- 
Tialons  would  result  in  a  slight  saving  ovw  pios<Mit  oosts  of  aecoinpanying  oiriwr.-!  aiil  employes  on  home  leave.  Cost  of  Irave.  for  iiieinurs  ol 
family  to  uccompany  officers  and  eniployet's  on  ollicia!  travel  for  representationnl  purpows  is  estimated  at   . ;"".'„ 

8.  Shipment  of  remains  to  placp  of  bnrial  fsee.  91 1  rsi).— Comment:  The  iuoreased  co-st  of  sliippin--  ihc  reiiiauis  of  oflicers  and  cmployws  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families  to  the  family  bnrUl  placr  Is  estimated  to  be -.. ..- — \-----:-. -, ; ," 

6.  Travel  e.xiwnse*  for  rest  aod  recuiieralion  purijoses  sec.  Uiuy;;.— Comment;  Tlit  cost  of  providiiig  li-avel  fioni  hardship  posts  for  rest  and  recuin-ra- 
tlon  puriioscs  Is  estimated  at -  - -,-- -   , ,  "'": .' 

7    Travel  for  members  of  family  to  ftrmmpnnv  emplovt^  for  orientation  iind  trainins  (see.  «1 1  (imi.     Conunent:  T  his  aii>buri7(s   irnvel  exiieiiMs 
'      for  ft  family  to  acrompany  an  employee  lor  orienution,  training,  or  tour  of  duty  at  a  post  othir  tlian  his  ix).«t  of  as.«iipunen(.      1  he  ud<iiuon,i!  cost 

is  estimated  at   approximately — - wrT C"'; l i U  " 

Return  of  iHTSooiiel  for  lionie  leave  (sec.  USaia);.— Comment:  The  authority  would  provide  nexibility  to  establLsh  lenpth  of  lojirs  abrmd  ninirlTip 
from  IK  months  to  3  years  before  home  leave  eligibility  I.s  acunfred.  For  tlie  mo.st  piirt  the  oxfenMon  of  sonie  lour--  to  3fi  months  would  ollsot  the 
increased  incidence  of  travel  for  18-month  tours.  For  IC.^,  however,  which  has  more  [XMiple  in  hard.slup  ariiis  the  l.st  year  c<jsls  woiiJd  I*  in- 
creased to  an  B«ttmate<l - - - - - >■  'W'^iV i ^\\" 

Travel  for  medical  [lurpoees  (sec.  M;ij.— Comment:  The  provision  for  round  trip  travel  from  an  ajea  where  no  do<'tor  or  nieilR-al  (iuUlty  i>  aval  - 
able  to  the  imarv-st  Ux-alily  where  medical  treatment  can  ix'  ol)lalned,  and  the  provision  for  the  travel  of  a  parent  to  lufoinpany  de|>'iident  chil- 
dren on  such  trips  will  re.sult  in  an  Increased  cost  estimated  at ;--■.•  ■;i",-;,-A,"..jV  J 

Claims  (.s«-c.  lO.'H  — Coiiimenl:  Since  .Inne  l»«t,  '2ff<  claim.s,  averatnng  $1,804,  were  settled  by  private  laws  at  a  total  cost  ofH<».wJ.«>». 
age  annual  cost  for  ebdms  settled  during  tlii.s  period  was --- - 


First  year  cost 


State 


ICK 


8. 


10 


-$11J,  ()(J(J; 
57,  fiO() 


40,0(1(1 

:;,  OCX) 

44.'.,  001 

10,000 


The  aver- 


Total  estimated  co.st. 


40,  (XK) 

47,!»4 

527,494 


( -  fcM,  SttJ) 


1(1,000 
l.Sm 

4S.%0.<) 

«t5,  Odd 

00,  a«J 

110.(100 

40,000 

nffl,640 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  LEWIS  R.  MORGAN  AND 
EARL  R.  LARSON  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
August  1.  1961,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Lewis  R.  Morgan,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  District  judge,  northern  district  of 
Georgia,  a  new  position. 

Earl  R.  Larson,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  district  of  Minnesota, 
vice  Robert  C.  Bell,  retired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons  interested    in    the    hearings   may 


make  such  representations   as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr,  Hrusk.\!,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  JAMES  BRAXTON 
CRAVEN,  JR.,  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
August  1,  1961,  at  10:  30  am  ,  in  room 
2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 


nomination  of  James  Braxton  Craven, 
Jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge,  western  district  of  North  Carolina, 
a  new  position. 

At  tlie  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ErvinI,  chairmen,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr,  JohnstonI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska   [Mr.  HruskaI. 


NOTICE   OF   PUBLIC    HEARINGS   ON 
DESIGN  PROTECTION— S.    1884 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copy- 
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rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  wish  to  announce  that  the  sub- 
committee has  scheduled  public  hear- 
ings on  S.  1884,  a  bill  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  original  ornamental  designs 
of  useful  articles  by  protecting  the 
authors  of  such  designs  for  a  limited 
time  against  unauthorized  copying. 

The  hearing  is  to  commence  on  Tues- 
day, August  15,  1961,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  office  of 
the  Senate  Patents.  Trademarks  and 
Copyrights  Subcommittee,  room  349 A, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  25, 
DC.  telephone  CA  4-3121  or  Govern- 
ment code  180.  extension  2268 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  luianimous  con- 
.sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN: 
Address  entitled  "The  Role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  Interpreter  of  the  Constitution." 
delivered  by  Senator  Ervin  at  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Bar  Association  of  South  Dakota, 
at  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  on  July  1,  1961. 


ORDER  CF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business. 
Senate  bill  1643. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  1643)  to  improve  and  protect 
farm  prices  and  farm  income,  to  increase 
farmer  participation  in  the  development 
of  farm  programs,  to  adjust  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  line  with 
the  requirements  therefor,  to  improve 
distribution  and  expand  exports  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  liberalize  and 
extend  farm  credit  services,  to  protect 
the  interest  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTROL    OF    THE    GENERAL    ANI- 
LINE  &  FILM  CORP. 

Mr.    KEATING.     Mr.    President,    al- 
most  19   years   ago   the   United   States 


vested  the  stock  of  the  General  AxiiLne 
&  Film  Corp.  as  an  enemy  asset.  To  tiis 
day,  this  corporation  remains  under  the 
ownership  and  management  of  the  Ptid- 
eral  Government.  Continued  Govern- 
ment control  of  this  vast  enterprise  has 
severely  handicapped  its  growth  and 
prosperity,  to  the  detriment  of  the  gen- 
eral economy,  as  well  as  employment  op- 
portunities in  the  areas  in  which  its 
main  facilities  are  located. 

Recently  there  was  published  in  the 
Binghamton  (N,Y.)  Press  an  editorial 
criticizing  the  long  congressional  delay 
in  enacting  measures  to  permit  this  asset 
to  be  sold  to  American  owners  and  op- 
erated without  the  shackling  effect  of 
Government  control.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  pro- 
posed legislation  for  this  purpose,  in  as- 
sociation with  my  colleagues  in  the  other 
body.  Representatives  Howard  W.  Robi- 
soN  and  Leo  W.  O'Brien.  The  Senate 
bill  this  year — S.  760 — was  cosponsored 
by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI,  and  by  the  Senators 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ! .  Until  this  year,  the  bill  has  had 
the  strong  endorsement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

But  the  new  Attorney  General  has 
not  yet  submitted  an  official  report  on 
the  measure  to  the  Congress. 

The  Binghamton  Press  editorial  ex- 
plains the  basis  for  this  legislation  in 
clear  and  persuasive  language.  I  hope 
that  its  plea  will  be  heeded  and  that  we 
will  not  permit  another  session  to  expire 
without  action. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  editorial  and  a 
list  of  organizations  on  record  in  support 
of  this  bill  be  pfinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

I  From  the  Binghamton   (N.Y.)    Press, 

June  16,  1961] 

Ansco  Too  Long  Shackled 

When  will  General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp. 
be  free  of  the  shackles  of  Government 
control  that  keeps  it  from  being  the  growing, 
expanding  corporation  It  could  be?  Must  the 
unshackling  come  only  through  passage  of 
100  years  and  a  day? 

GAF  was  seized  as  an  enemy  alien  asset 
In  1942.  It  has  been  operated  since  under 
the  supervision  of  the  OfHce  of  Alien  Prop- 
erty In  the  Justice  Department. 

Freedom  from  constrictive  governmental 
control  Is  offered  by  congressional  action. 
Representatives  Howard  W.  Robison  and 
Leo  W.  O'Beien,  along  with  Senator  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating,  long  have  supported  legis- 
lation that  would  permit  purchase  of  the 
corporation  by  Americans,  keeping  receipts 
of  the  sale  in  escrow  pending  outcome  of 
litigation  over  Interhandel  claims. 

Whether  the  Kennedy  administration  will 
favor  such  a  legislative  solution  la  yet  to  be 
ascertained.  Such  legislation  was  endorsed 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration.  Chief 
opponent  is  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston, 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  member  of  the 
Senate's  Judiciary  Committee  and  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Trading 
With  the  Enemy.  Johnston  favors  return 
of  GAF  to  its  claimants,  which  Is  a  minority 
viewpoint. 

Freedom  from  Government  control  would 
be  very  much  In  the  best  Interests  of  GAF 
and  its  9,000  or  so  employees,  but  also  the 


best  Interests  of  the  conununitlM,  including 
the  Triple  Cities,  where  GAP  plants  are  sit- 
uated. It  amounte  to  a  lapM  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  that  no  legislative  deci- 
sion has  been  taken  over  the  many  passing 
years. 

GAP  suffers  great  corporate  and  competi- 
tive disadvantages  under  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  Government  control.  GAF  is 
impeded  in  financing,  and  in  buying  and 
creating  subsidiaries  needful  in  its  relations 
with  suppliers  and  customers. 

Government  control,  posing  uncertainties 
about  the  future,  causes  uneasiness  among 
employees  and  raises  a  barrier  to  obtaining 
managerial  personnel  of  top  competence 
The  corporation  is  under  curbs  in  planninp 
In  nearly  all  ways  GAP  faces  barriers  to 
achieving  its  great  potentialities  In  chemical 
and  allied  fields.  That  it  cannot  do  so 
denies  consequent  benefits  to  both  workers 
and  management 

It  is  very  wrong  that  the  problem  .should 
be  perpetuated  from  year  to  year  for  want 
of  responsible  congressional  action. 

N.^TIONAI..  State,  and  Local  Organizations 
AND  Groups  Supporting  Sale  and,  oh  Op- 
posed TO  Return  to  Former  Owners  of 
Alien  Properties  Vested  bt  the  United 
States  During  World  War  II 

National  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
AFL-CIO 

tJ.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Section  on  international  and  comparative 
law  of  American  Bar  Association. 

The  American  Legion. 

American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea  lAMVETSi. 

American  Association  of  European  Jurists. 

International  Chemical  Workers  Union. 

Now  York  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

New  York  State  Department  of  Commerce. 

Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Union  County,  N.J.,  Central  Labor  Union. 

Kentucky  State  Post  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, 

Kentucky  State  Post  of  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  Korea  (AMVETS) , 

Association  of  Commerce  of  Paducah.  Ky. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Binghamton, 
N.Y. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Easton,  Pa 

Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League. 

Axis  Victims  League. 

GENERAL  ANILINE  tl  FILM  CORP. 

Local  unions 

International  Chemical  Workers  Union, 
Local  306,  AFL-CIO,  Ansco  Division,  Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. 

General  Industrial  Workers  Union,  Local 
146,  AFL-CIO,  Linden,  N.J. 

Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union, 
Local  57,  AFL-CIO,  Ansco  Division,  Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Asso- 
ciation, Local  112,  AFL-CIO.  Ansco  Division, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Local  325,  AFL-CIO,  Ansco  Division, 
Binghamton.  NY. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Lodge  1807,  AFL-CMO.  Ozalid  Division,  John- 
son City,  NY. 

Employee  groups 

General  Aniline  Supervisors'  Association, 
the  Chemical  Group,  Rensselaer,  NY. 

General  Aniline  Supervisors'  Association, 
the  Chemical  Group,  Linden.  N  J. 

Technical  staff  of  Ozalld  Division,  John- 
son City,  NY. 

Employees  group.  Central  Research  Labo- 
ratories, the  Chemical  Group.  Easton.  Pa. 

Research  and  development  staff.  Ansco  Di- 
vision, Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Employee  groups  of  the  Chemical  Group, 
New  York,  NY. 
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Sales  offices  of  the  Chemical  Group  at 
Provldanoa,  B.1^  Cbarlotte,  N.C.,  PhUadel- 
phia.  Pa^  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  Chicago,  ni., 
and  San  Fraodaoo,  CalU. 

Minority  stockholders 
General   Aniline   &   Film   Corp.   American 
Shareholders'  Committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
significant  that  this  list  of  organizations 
includes  the  APL-CIO.  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  &e  American  Legion,  and 
a  niimber  of  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, and  a  long  list  of  individual  unions 
and  civic  groups.  There  is  almost  unan- 
imous support  of  this  legislation. 


INTERNATIONAL    PIRACY    ON    THE 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
hijacking  of  an  American  plane  by  Cu- 
ban bandits  proves  once  more — if  there 
was  ever  any  doubt — that  Castro  and  his 
henchmen  are  pirates  and  bandits.  They 
are  trjring  to  test  our  patience,  to  see  how 
far  they  can  go  before  getting  the  retri- 
bution they  deserve. 

What  the  incident  also  shows  is  that 
our  own  seciurity  provisions  in  Miami, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere,  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be.  The  U.S.  Government 
should  keep  close  track  of  any  suspected 
Castro  agents  or  sympathizers  in  this 
country,  just  the  same  as  they  do  out- 
right Communists,  for  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  Castro  being  a  Com- 
munist. If  these  agents  attempt  to 
travel  on  any  American  airlines,  they 
should  be  followed  by  armed  American 
agents,  either  military  or  FBI  men.  It 
Is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  American 
air  travelers.  It  is  their  lives  that  may 
be  at  stake.  A  fighter  plane  can  do  noth- 
ing effective  without  threatening  all  in- 
volved, but  an  armed  Government  agent 
on  the  plane  could  quickly  put  a  stop  to 
this  kind  of  Blackbeard  tactics. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  take 
the  strongest  possible  steps  to  put  an  end 
to  this  kind  of  piracy.  Furthermore,  it 
certainly  does  not  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion, with  regard  to  an  incident  like  this, 
when  our  Ambassador  to  the^nited  Na- 
tions simultaneously,  in  the  same  paper 
that  carried  the  hijacking  story,  makes 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Latin 
Americans  want  the  United  States  to  me- 
diate Its  problems  with  Cuba.  If  this  is 
another  trial  balloon,  hinting  at  an  even 
more  conciliatory  policy  toward  Cuba, 
then  it  should  be  shot  down  at  once.  In 
fact,  the  hijacking  incident  shows  more 
clearly  than  any  words  we  could  utter 
here  in  the  Senate,  or  elsewhere,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  mediate  with  a  bandit. 
Communist  state  which  has  no  respect 
for  international  law,  no  concern  for  a 
human  life,  and  which  has  continually 
tried  to  substitute  International  black- 
mail for  the  orderly  processes  of  diplo- 
macy. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  SCHOOLS  IN 
IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  two  long- 
standing, well-accepted,  noncontrover- 
sial  Federal  school  assistance  acts  were 


permitted  to   expire   on  June   30   this 
year. 

As  a  result,  many  school  districts 
throughout  the  50  States  face  a  real 
financial  crisis.  Schools  in  Guam,  Puer- 
to Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Wake 
Island  also  are  adversely  affected  by  ex- 
piration of  Public  Law  874  and  Public 
Law  815. 

These  two  measures  were  first  enacted 
in  the  year  1950  and  have  been  extended 
by  Congress  from  time  to  time  until  this 
year,  when  they  were  unfortunately  tied 
to  a  general  Federal  school  aid  program 
which  has  failed  thus  far  to  clear  the 
Congress. 

Under  Public  Law  874,  Federal  funds 
were  made  available  to  meet  operating 
and  maintenance  of  schools  with  greatly 
expanded  enrollments  because  of  large 
military  installations  or  other  Federal 
projects  located  nearby. 

Public  Law  815  granted  Federal  funds 
for  school  construction  in  these  so-called 
impacted  areas. 

Although  the  Senate  extended  these 
two  statutes  for  3  years  as  part  of  a  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  action 
by  the  House  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  our 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
advised  the  Senate  that,  in  the  current 
year,  there  are  an  estimated  219,000 
children  living  on  Federal  property  who 
have  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty and  who  attend  school  in  the  ad- 
jacent communities. 

The  committee  further  advised  the 
number  increases  from  8  to  14  percent 
each  year  as  military  housing  projects 
already  author' "ed  by  Congress  are  com- 
pleted and  oc  apied  and  as  some  new 
Federal  projects  are  undertaken. 

The  Senate  committee  also  reported 
that,  in  the  current  year,  there  are  some 
1,375,000  children  in  about  4,000  public 
school  districts  who  live  with  a  parent 
employed  on  nontaxable  Federal  prop- 
erty. This  number,  we  were  told,  is 
increasing  4  to  6  percent  each  year. 

Such  is  the  overall  impact  of  Federal 
activities  on  schools  in  the  50  States 
and  in  U.S.  territories  and  possessions. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  more  than 
28  percent  of  our  school  population  is 
attributable  to  the  impact  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities. We  have  been  receiving  $155 
each  year  for  each  such  school  child 
under  these  laws,  but  even  this  does  not 
cover  all  the  costs  of  schooling  which  the 
State  of  Hawaii  is  obliged  to  provide  for 
them. 

Under  Public  Law  874,  the  Federal 
ment,  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
uted $962  Va  million  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  federally  impacted  areas  to  be 
used  for  school  construction.  Expiration 
of  this  law  entails  a  loss  of  $62,042,000 
in  Federal  funds  to  such  districts  in  1962. 

Under  Public  Law  874,  the  Federal 
Government  provided  funds  to  meet 
teachers'  salaries  and  other  operating 
and  maintenance  expenses  of  3,821  school 
districts,  in  which  are  located  some 
10,200,000  schoolchildren — about  one- 
third  of  all  public  schoolchildren  in  the 
United  States. 


Expiration  of  Public  Law  874  entails 
a  loss  of  $250,046,000  to  school  districts 
with  impacted  areas  in  1962. 

School  administrators  in  319  congres- 
sional districts  have  been  compelled  to 
prepare  their  budgets  for  the  1962  term 
without  knowing  whether  this  Federal 
aid  would  be  available.  Unless  Congress 
reenacts  both  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874.  it  will  not  become  available, 
and  many  of  these  school  districts  face 
serious  financial  distress. 

There  are  disturbing  rumors  that  the 
administration  is  using  the  threat  of  a 
veto  of  separate  legislation  reenacting 
these  two  measures,  as  a  "blackjack"  to 
force  action  in  Congress  on  a  general  aid 
to  education  bill. 

It  would  be  ironic  indeed  if  the  pres- 
ent administration,  which  professes  to 
be  strong  for  Federal  aid  to  education, 
were  to  block  reenactraent  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  and  thereby  deny 
Federal  aid  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
Nation  "s  school  children. 

At  this  late  date,  many  school  dis- 
tricts would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  fill  the  financial  gap  left  by 
expiration  of  these  two  laws. 

In  Hawaii,  we  would  be  forced  to  raise 
$5,269,500  for  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs,  including  teachers'  salaries, 
which  we  will  not  receive  because  Pub- 
lic Law  874  has  been  allowed  to  expire. 

For  school  construction,  Hawaii  citi- 
zens would  have  to  raise  $1,748,000  to 
meet  the  school  construction  fund  gap 
occasioned  by  expiration  of  Public  Law 
815. 

To  raise  these  sums  in  Hawaii  on  such 
short  notice  for  the  1962  school  year  will 
be  extremely  diflBcult  and  most  burden- 
some. 

In  the  coming  year,  then,  instead  of 
holding  to  last  year's  standards,  school 
districts  with  impacted  areas  undoubt- 
edly will  be  compelled  to  take  drastic 
steps  to  stay  within  their  shrunken 
budgets. 

How  tragic  if  this  year  our  school  sys- 
tems should  worsen  instead  of  improve. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  perform  its 
clear  duty  and  promptly  reenact  Public 
Laws  874  and  815.  I  call  on  the  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
bring  before  the  Senate  and  the  House 
a  bill  extending  both  these  programs  at 
least  for  1  year.  Let  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  express  them- 
selves on  the  merits  of  this  program. 

I  am  confident  such  a  bill  would  pass 
both  Houses  by  overwhelming  majorities. 

In  view  of  President  Kennedy's  ex- 
pressed desire  to  improve  our  Nation's 
schools,  I  find  it  difHcult  to  believe  he 
would  veto  this  effort  to  provide  school 
aid  for  nearly  one-third  of  Americas 
public  school  children. 

It  is  true  that,  at  his  press  conference 
July  19,  President  Kennedy  said  im- 
pacted areas  aid  should  be  part  of  a 
general  bill,  and  not  considered  as  sep- 
arate legislation. 

When  confronted  by  separate  legisla- 
tion approved  overwhelmingly  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  President  Kennedy 
may  decide  to  sign  the  bill,  rather  than 
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to  deny  needed  assistance  to  school- 
children and  schoolteachers  throughout 
America. 

Should  he  veto  such  a  bill.  I  beliere 
Congress  would  orerrkle  it,  for  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  impacted  areas 
which  have  been  receiving  Federal  aid 
under  these  laws  and  which  still  have 
a  need  for  this  aid. 

First,  however,  the  leadership  in  con- 
trol of  both  Houses  and  the  appropriate 
committees  should  promptly  bring  up  for 
Senate  and  House  action  a  simple  ex- 
tender of  Public  Laws  874  and  815,  so 
that  our  schoolchildren  and  school- 
teachers will  not  suffer. 


SLOWDOWNS   IN   OUR  MISSILE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  my  copy  of  the 
August  1961.  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
which  contains  as  its  lead  article  a  most 
devastating  and  illuminating  report  on 
the  deplorable  activities  which  caused 
delays  and  slowdowns  in  oiu"  missile 
program. 

The  article  is  most  appropriately  en- 
titled "The  Scandal  of  Our  Missile  Pro- 
gram," and  is  written  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
O.  Gilmore. 

Mr.  President,  what  particularly  im- 
presses me  with  the  fine  article  written 
by  Mr.  Gilmore  is  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  merely  depend  upon  the  informa- 
tion— devastating  as  it  is — brought  out 
during  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  on  which  I  serve  and  of 
which  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan]  is  chairman. 

In  reading  this  inf  ormatire  report,  you 
will  note  that  Mr.  Gilmore,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  testtm<Miy  as  we  of  the  com- 
mittee did,  departed  on  an  Investigative 
trip  of  his  own  to  determine  fully  the 
impact  of  the  labor  strife  upon  the  vital 
missile  program. 

What  he  reports  should  provide  ample 
demonstration  that  the  aolotion  to  this 
disturbing  situation  will  not  be  found 
in  pious  proclamations  of  noble  intent 
such  as  a  "no-strike  pledge."  Even 
while  our  committee  was  focusing  atten- 
tion on  these  activities  we  learned  that 
while  such  a  pledge  could  be  made  in  all 
honesty  and  with  the  highest  of  inten- 
tions, it  did  not  mean  anything  to  those 
who  wished  not  to  abide  by  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  rem- 
edy to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  these 
walkouts  and  slowdowns  and  that  is  to 
adopt  legislation  carrying  severe  penal- 
ties for  those  who  cast  aside  the  national 
security  for  their  own  personal  gain. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  intend  to  discuss 
the  type  of  remedial  legislation  needed, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  outstanding  report  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  by  Mr.  Gilmore.  His  suggestions 
are  worthy  of  our  consideration  and 
clestrly  present  guidelines  from  which 
we  can  develop  measures  to  put  an  end 
to  these  practices  which  certainly  can 
never  be  justified  in  any  way  as  being 
in  the  public  Interest. 


Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Reader's  Digest  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Rccoao. 

Tha«  being  no  ob  jeetton,  the  B-tiele 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd, 
as  f(41ows: 

Thk  Scandal  of  Oua  Mima-nw  Peocilam 
(By  Kenneth  O.  GllnuHv) 

(No  Cammunlst  effort  ooold  have  muler- 
mlned  our  mlssUe  and  ^>aoe  effort  as  effec- 
tively as  opportonlstlc  labor  unions  have 
done  at  the  Launching  pads  and  ICBM  bases. ) 

One  of  the  sorriest  chapters  of  self -«erTlng 
in  American  history  has  been  unfolding  In 
the  last  half  decade.  It  Is  the  shameful  un- 
dermining of  our  $3  bUllon-a-year  missile 
and  space  effort  by  reckless  union  leaders  and 
their  too  wUUng  followers.  Eren  worse  Is 
the  way  our  arthritic  Federal  bureaucracy 
timidly  allowed  this  hljacdctng  of  our  Oov- 
emment  throujph  harassments  and  blackmail 
to  continue.  In  5  years  the  baUlstic-mlssile 
bases  and  test  sites  have  been  beset  by  830 
strikes  and  walkouts,  with  a  lost  of  163,000 
priceless  man -days — all  this  at  a  time  when 
Soviet  ability  to  fire  long-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles has  launched  us  on  an  incredibly  ex- 
pensive crash  program  to  make  our  ICBM 
weapons  ready  for  operation,  and  even  as 
Russians  have  orbited  a  man  into  space 
ahead  of  us. 

"Wildcat  strikes,  work  stoppages,  slow- 
downs, featherfoeddin^;  and  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  low  productivity  cxi  the  part  of  some 
unions  and  workers  may  weU  be  responsible 
to  a  substantial  degree  for  whatever  lagging 
behind  exists  in  our  space  and  missUe  pro- 
grams. This  concerns  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country  who  loves  freedom. 
If  greed,  graft  and  extortion  are  to  dominate 
our  way  of  life  and  our  economy,  especially 
In  a  program  vital  to  our  survival,  it  Is  time 
for  Americans  to  wake  up." 

These  were  the  words  of  Senator  Johm  L. 
McCleujim  after  testimony  was  presented 
at  the  recent  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  he  Is  chairman.  For  5 
months  the  subcommittee's  investigators 
dug  into  records  and  fanned  out  across  the 
land  to  question  hundreds  of  persons  at 
union  and  contract  offices,  missile -assembly 
plants  and  ICBM  launching  centers.  Some 
40  witnesses  from  labor.  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment were  brought  to  the  Capitol  to 
testify  under  oath.  Senat<H-  McCueixam 
claimed  that  the  "appalling"  disclosiires 
were  "as  shocking  as  anything  that  has  been 
rerealed"  in  nearly  6  yecui  of  labor 
investigations . 

As  a  reporter  I  listened  to  the  testimony 
before  that  congressional  sutxximmlttee. 
Then,  to  meastzre  fully  the  damage  done  by 
the  strikes  and  boycotts,  I  traveled  7.000 
miles  from  Washington  to  the  flatlands  of 
the  West,  on  to  the  Padflc  coast,  then  back 
across  to  the  marshes  of  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla. 
At  missile  sites,  on  launching  pads,  deep  In- 
side subterranean  alias.  In  blockhouses  and 
oontruction  trailers,  I  talked  with  the  men 
shouldering  the  day-and-night  rush  assign- 
ment of  tooling  up  our  space  weapons. 

One  stop  was  at  tiie  mtssile  complex  near 
Lowry  Atr  Force  Base  at  Denver,  Colo., 
where,  as  It  had  been  explained  before  the 
MoClellan  subcommittee,  850  craft-union 
workers  put  down  their  tools  last  Ap»rll  at 
shelters  being  built  for  Titan  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  A  month  and  a 
half  earlier,  construction-union  chleftlans 
had  issued  a  stirring  pledge  not  to  strike  our 
missile  bases  until  they  had  exhausted  ever;^ 
means  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  Yet  sina; 
that  pledge,  there  have  been  a  half-dozai 
craft  walkouts  on  missile  bases,  with  34; 
more  strikes  by  other  unions. 

The  Lowry  Incident  began  when  building- 
trades  workers  of  all  types  remained  away 
from  the  missile  complex  3  day*.    Why?    To 
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press  a  ridlctiloxis  demand  that  a  handful 
of  a«ft  workers  be  allowed  to  matetatn  and 
operate  an  intricate  aulbterrsnsan  power- 
Iwuse  whare  the  work  had  been  tamed  over 
to  emplc^ees  of  the  ICartln  Co..  who  were 
represented  by  anoiiher  union.  Only  when  it 
appeared  Vbrnt  the  National  lAbor  Rtiatlons 
Board  was  about  to  aeek  a  court  Injonetkm 
against  them  did  the  striken  return  to  their 
Jobs.     It  was  a  blatantly  Illegal  walkout. 

Lees  than  3  weeks  later  anaQter  walkout 
occurred  at  the  missile  sites.  The  reason  was 
much  the  same.  This  Usae  the  walkout 
spread  like  a  disease  to  4,000  strikers.  Con- 
struction on  1 1  baUisUc-mlaaUe  locations  was 
paralysed,  not  only  at  Lowry  b\rt  at  Atlas 
pads  scartered  through  northern  Colorado. 
When  the  union  men  finally  went  back  to 
work  after  5  days,  our  race  to  offset  Russia's 
awesome  missile  striking  power  had  been  re- 
tarded by  64,000  priceless  man-hours. 

Tet  none  of  these  workers  was  ever  penal- 
ised or  disciplined.  On  the  eontrary,  they 
w«e  rewarded.  Upon  returning  to  work, 
many  coUeeted  generous  orertlme  paychecks 
because  the  oonstruction  had  to  go  ahead 
around  the  clock  so  as  not  to  fall  further 
behind. 

Considw  some  erf  the  outrageous  excuses 
craft-union  members  have  given  for  delaying 
the  missile  program.  Pipefitters,  electricians 
and  asbestos  workers  in  Colorado  wanted  to 
make  their  own  coffee — so  they  walked  out. 
Cement  finishers  in  Florida  said  painters 
mtist  not  fill  small  boles  with  the  same  tool 
the  finishers  use,  a  trowel — so  the  finishers 
walked  out.  Electricians  protested  ellmlna- 
ticai  of  overtime,  whUe  Iroaworkers  con- 
tended they  were  too  tired  to  work — ao  they 
aa  walked  out.  Some  Gape  Canaveral  tlle- 
aetters  who  went  home  to  Birmingham,  Als  , 
for  a  Fourth  of  July  holiday  became  so  Im- 
bued with  their  own  brand  of  Americanism 
that  they  stayed  there  4  extra  days  In  sym- 
pathy with  a  h£»netown  strike  by  their 
union. 

Why  has  all  this  labor  aandbagglng  of  our 
misslle  effort  been  tolerated  through  the 
years — until  the  McCSeUan  subcommittee  be- 
gan laying  the  evidence  on  the  record? 

The  answer  lies  In  our  Government's  pon- 
derous redtape  and  in  officials  cowering  be- 
fore the  whim  of  union  demands.  It  has 
been  their  naive  hope  that  If  they  bowed  to 
the  d«nandB.  the  problem  would  disappear. 
Labor  Department  btireaucrats  have  refused 
to  take  the  dedsive  action  that  long  ago 
could  have  nipped  this  trouble  In  the  bud. 
As  a  ooaeequence,  strikes  have  been  so  prev- 
alent that  tn  one  recent  8-month  perloi  a 
work  stc^>page  occurred  every  a  days  at  »1 
missile  bases.  Thomas  J.  O'Malley,  the  man 
who  will  fire  the  first  Amotean  into  orbit, 
balieres  that  labor  difllcumes  delayed  our 
apace  program  by  several  precious  months 

Nor  is  management  entirely  blameless 
With  taxpayers  picking  up  the  bills,  some 
companies  have  permitted  featherbeddlng. 
loafing,  and  molasaes-llke  production,  so  as 
to  curry  the  favor  of  union  bosses  and  avoid 
walkouts.  Testimony  before  McCi.xixak  re- 
vealed how  buying  of  labor  peace  reached  a 
ridiculous  point  when  company  technicians 
at  Cape  Canaveral,  performing  a  necessary 
)ob,  unhooked  1,000  wires  tn  a  blockhouse 
The  next  day  craft-union  electricians  claimed 
tt  was  their  work  and  demanded  that  these 
•ame  wires  be  reattached.  Once  this  was 
done,  the  craftwcx-kers  unfastened  the  wires 
a  second  time,  at  98.75  an  hour. 

Step  vrlth  me  into  the  small  blueprint - 
spattered  quarters  of  a  major  tn  charge  of 
three  ICBM  silo  projects  at  sprawling  Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base  northwest  of  Los 
Angeles.  Just  yards  away  sit  subterranean 
launching  pads  burrowed  Into  the  hills  over, 
looking  the  Pacific.  Here,  on  strict  orders 
from  the  Pentagon,  nothing  is  officially  to  be 
said  about  the  strikes  and  walkouts  which 
In  Just  1  year  at  Vandenberg  alone  caused 
a  stoppage  I  out  of  every  10  days.  y>f  et  when 
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the  doors  close,  the  conversation  voluntarily 
moves  to  the  labor  problem. 

"WbAt's  happening  to  our  loyalty?"  the 
major  asked  me.  "I  don't  see  any  evidence 
of  patriotism  here.  All  the  workers  are  look- 
ing fOT  Is  big  money.  If  I  tried  to  reduce 
overtime  pay  by  putting  these  guys  on  8-hour 
shifts,  there'd  be  nobody  around  in  a  matter 
of  minutes." 

At  Vandenberg  electricians  have  averaged 
•510  a  week — 1145  more  than  the  combined 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  base's  missile  com- 
mander, Maj.  Oen.  David  Wade,  a  25-year 
veteran.  Elevator  operators  have  collected  as 
much  as  •36S  a  week,  truckdrlvers  >324.  ware- 
house clerks  $262 — all  In  excess  of  the  pay 
of  the  major  I  had  talked  to,  who  must 
ready  mlllion-doUitr  missiles  to  be  fired  on 
15  minutes'  notice. 

There  is  reason  to  worry  about  the  effect 
this  gravy  train  has  on  promising  young  offi- 
cers who  have  seen  dltchdiggers  making 
more  than  the  total  pay  and  allowances  of 
our  astronauts,  not  to  mention  the  pay  scale 
of  their  foreman,  which  exceeds  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  "Too  often  the 
officers  cant  stomach  it,"  I  was  told,  "and 
they  quit  when  their  obligated  service  runs 
out." 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  absurd  pay  Is 
shameful  featherbeddlng.  When  certain 
factory-made  missile  assemblies  arrived  at 
Vandenberg,  union  pipefitters  Insisted  that 
they  be  allowed  to  tear  this  surgically  manu- 
fact\ired  equipment  apart  and  reassemble  It 
themselves.  Rather  than  permit  this  dam- 
aging process,  the  Air  Force  let  the  pipe- 
fitters conduct  a  "blessing,"  a  bizarre  ritual 
whereby  the  workers  merely  watched  the 
equipment  for  as  long  as  It  would  have  taken 
them  to  do  the  Job^— the  while  drawing  $4.13 
an  hour. 

Cried  Senator  McClellan  after  hearing  of 
this:  "If  that  is  not  gouging.  If  that  is  not 
blackmail,  if  It  Is  not  the  most  sordid  kind 
of  extortion  at  a  time  when  the  only  one  on 
earth  who  would  benefit  from  it  Is  the  en- 
emy who  is  determined  to  destroy  us,  then 
I  simply  do  not  know  what  those  terms 
mean." 

The  taxpayers  have  taken  a  licking  In  end- 
less ways.  The  McClellan  hearings  brought 
out  that  local  union  electricians  working  at 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  near  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  rigged  their  contract  last  March  so 
that  they  could  receive  up  to  $8.40  a  day 
extra  in  "hardship"  travel  pay.  They  did  It 
by  transferring  their  membership  to  another 
local  union  100  miles  away  in  Helena,  to 
classify  themselves  as  working  in  an  "isolated 
area"  at  Malmstrom. 

For  unmitigated  undermining  of  our  de- 
fense effort,  however,  nothing  matches  the 
rec(»rd  of  unions  at  Cape  Canaveral,  our 
missile  test  center.  In  5  years  the  Cape  has 
been  staggered  by  110  strikes,  but  It's  not 
only  the  strikes  that  have  undercut  missile 
progress.  B.  O.  MacNabb,  operations  man- 
ager for  the  Atlas  testing  program  at  Ca- 
naveral, says,  "The  productivity  of  trade 
unions  at  the  Cape  is  lower  than  I  have  seen 
anywhere  in  my  25  years  of  experience  in 
Industry." 

"Every  time  we  turn  around,  it  seems  as 
If  men  are  walking  off  or  threatening  to 
leave,"  an  Air  Force  officer  told  me  as  we 
stood  at  the  edge  of  a  concrete-lined  80-foot 
hole  put  down  into  the  scrub-covered  sand 
at  Canaveral  to  test  the  ICBM  solid-fuel 
Mlnuteman,  which  in  the  next  3  years  Is 
supposed  to  be  implanted  in  more  than  700 
slloe  across  the  Nation.  The  responsibilities 
of  running  tests  on  a  missile  system  such  as 
this,  costing  the  taxpayers  at  leemt  a  million 
dollars  a  day,  are  awesome.  Mistakes  and 
delays  can  be  devastating  when  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Is  already  supervising  the  pour- 
ing of  millions  of  tons  of  concrete  for  Mln- 
uteman silos. 

One  of  the  major  stoppages  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral was  touched  off  by  Jimmy  Hoffa's 
Teamsters.     As  the  McClellan  testimony  re- 


vealed. Hoffa's  organizer,  Joseph  W.  Morgan, 
tried  to  force  Canaveral  truck  drivers  into 
the  union,  refusing  to  let  the  issue  be  de- 
cided by  a  worker's  election.  Morgan  threw 
up  picket  lines  and  virtually  all  construc- 
tion and  installation  work  at  the  cape 
halted.  Finally,  a  court  injuction  ordered 
the  picketing  stopped,  ruling  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  But  the  damage  had  been 
done.  The  strike  had  drained  away  time 
that  could  never  be  regained. 

In  Washington,  Morgan  was  asked  by 
Senator  McClellan:  "When  you  shut  down 
that  operation  for  4  weeks,  were  you  serving 
your  country  or  a  foreign  country  that  wants 
to  bury  us?"  The  Teamster  ducked  behind 
the  fifth  amendment. 

The  acknowledged  kingpin  of  labor  chief- 
tains at  Cape  Canaveral,  according  to  wit- 
nesses at  the  congressional  hearing.  Is  Rob- 
ert Palmer,  bUBlness  manager  of  local  7.56 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers.  Records  kept  by  Palmer  him- 
self, which  wero  cited  at  the  hearing,  show 
that  during  4' 2  years  his  electricians  caused 
19  work  stoppages,  not  to  mention  participa- 
tion in  the  walkouts  of  others.  Yet  Palmer 
stays  clear  of  the  law  by  hiding  behind  the 
supposedly  uncc^ntroUable  actions  of  his  men 
who  pull  wildcat  strikes.  "I  have  never 
called  them  out  on  strike,"  he  says  piously. 
Perhaps  the  most  outrageous  of  Palmer's 
feats  was  his  battle  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Last 
August  a  team  of  Its  highly  trained  tech- 
nicians at  the  cape  attempted  to  proceed 
with  high-priority  installation  of  ground- 
support  equipment  for  the  Saturn  space 
rocket.  This  urgent  project  now  represents 
America's  greatest  immediate  hope  of  match- 
ing Russia's  space  achievements.  With 
1,500.000  pounds  of  thrust  from  a  cluster  of 
eight  Improved  Jupiter  engines,  it  will  be 
four  times  more  powerful  than  an  Atlas 
ICBM.  Already  at  the  cape  an  awesome  30- 
story  service  tower  has  been  built  for  It,  the 
biggest  structure  on  wheels  in  the  free  world. 
But  when  thi;  NASA  technicians  arrived  at 
pad  No.  34  to  install  the  equipment  in  the 
blockhouse.  Palmer's  men  staged  a  protest 
walkout  along  with  the  pipefitters.  Immedi- 
ately, NASA  meekly  pulled  its  specialists  off 
the  complex,  and  for  more  than  3  months 
they  did  not  dfire  go  back  to  the  blockhouse 
except  to  try  to  slip  in  twice  for  Important 
assignments.  Even  then  the  union  men 
threatened  to  walk  out,  so  the  NASA  experts 
left. 

Finally,  to  prevent  Saturn's  schedule  from 
falling  badly  bnhlnd.  NASA  had  to  send  its 
experts  back  In,  last  November.  Within 
hoiirs  Palmer'.s  electricians  again  walked 
out — along  with  pipefitters,  carpenters  and 
laborers,  728  altogether. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  and  other  NASA 
officials  were  forced  to  Interrupt  their  work 
In  order  to  pletid  vsrlth  union  representatives 
behind  closed  doors  in  Washington.  Only 
after  two  weeks  could  these  craft  unionists 
be  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  their  Jobs, 
and  then  only  on  the  promise  that  a  special 
committee,  headed  by  a  Labor  Department 
official,  would  look  into  the  "dispute." 

This  official  committee,  instead  of  giving 
Dr.  von  Braun  and  his  team  a  full  go-ahead, 
would  do  no  better  in  its  report  than  offer 
weak-kneed  palliatives  such  as  'continuing 
reexamination"  and  an  appeal  to  the  unions 
"to  make  every  effort  to  work  out  disputed 
problems  without  recourse  to  work  stop- 
pages." This  despite  the  fact  that  NASA 
pleaded  "it  was  very  necessary  "  for  its  ex- 
perts "to  be  Intimately  involved  "  with  cer- 
tain construction  activities  so  they  could 
"achieve  the  reliability  which  is  vital  to  fir- 
ing success."  To  do  otherwise,  NASA 
warned,  "would  go  to  the  very  heart  of  Its 
mission  and  may  even  render  the  Saturn 
project  a  failure." 

To  the  men  who  are  straining  to  rush  our 
missile  and  space  programs  to  completion, 
union  callousness  and  indifference  are  more 


than  disheartening.  The  demoralization  in 
our  defense  buildup  is  so  serious  that  in 
the  wake  of  Senator  McClellan's  hearings 
the  Kennedy  administration  hastily  prom- 
ised to  prevent  stoppages  by  setting  up  a 
Presidential  Commission  designed  to  head 
off  and  mediate  disputes.  Yet  this  commis- 
sion was  given  no  real  authority  to  enforce 
Its  decisions  or  Immediately  halt  hit-and- 
run  strikes  that  gnaw  away  on  missile 
progress. 

Worse,  the  President  and  his  Labor  Sec- 
retary are  promoting  legislation  that  would 
make  it  legal  for  union  construction  bosses 
to  persuade  their  followers  to  strike  in  sym- 
pathy with  other  unions.  Throwing  open 
the  door  to  such  secondary  t>oycottlng,  al- 
ready a  cause  of  scores  of  missile  stoppages, 
only  encourages  union  bosses  to  set  up 
picket  lines  wherever  they  please  to  influ- 
ence other  crafts  to  Join  in. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  llpservice  to 
the  antistrlke  cause  will  suffice.  Here  is 
what  must  be  done: 

1  The  criminal-conspiracy  laws  that  st) 
recently  put  businessmen  in  Jail  should  be 
equally  applied  to  strike-happy  workers  who 
conspire  to  foment  walkouts  for  their  own 
enrichment. 

2.  Congress  must  ban  strikes  at  our  mis- 
sile bases,  with  fair  appeal  procedures  but 
with  severe  penalties  against  those  strikers 
who  would  endanger  the  national  security. 
Employers  found  guilty  of  certain  labor-law 
violations  are  blacklisted  from  all  Federal 
contracts  for  3  years.  Shouldn't  a  similar 
penalty  be  applied  to  workers  who  strike 
illegally? 

A  new  law  must  be  passed  that  will  put 
a  stop  to  the  practices  that  are  undermining 
our  defense  prospects.  Says  the  ranking 
Republican  on  McClellan's  subcommittee. 
Senator  Karl  Mundt:  "The  oldest  panacea 
In  Washington  Is  a  White  House  commis- 
sion. What  should  have  came  from  the 
President  was  a  forthright  call  for  legislation 
tcj  end  this  nonsense." 

And  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  after  sum- 
ming up  the  "appalling"  disclosures.  Senator 
McClellan  declared:  "I  do  not  care  what 
Executive  order  is  Issued  and  what  no-strike 
pledge  is  given,  we  shall  not  do  right  by  the 
country  or  by  the  people  if  we  permit  such 
a  situation  to  occur  again  without  Its  being  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Conditions 
such  as  those  that  have  prevailed  In  this 
program  challenge  the  very  efficacy  of  Gov- 
ernment Itself." 

3.  As  a  final  significant  step,  the  President 
must  inspire  a  revival  of  real  patriotism,  not 
Just  as  a  noble  sentiment  but  as  an  every- 
day necessity  for  survival  in  the  cold  war. 

Recently  Senator  McClellan  received  an 
anguished  question  from  a  high  school  stu- 
dent who  had  heard  about  the  labor  scan- 
dals. "Is  Americanism  dead?  "  she  asked. 
"Why  don't  more  people  care  about  our 
Government's  success  or  failure  in  affairs  so 
important  that  they  could  destroy  our  whole 
way  of  life?" 

It's  a  question  that  makes  you  wonder. 
For  since  then  another  15  men  have  walked 
out  at  Cape  Canaveral  in  protest  against 
NASA  technicians  trying  to  do  their  duty  for 
the  country. 


TEXAS  COUNTY  JUDGES  AND  COM- 
MISSIONERS URGE  88-MILE-LONG 
PADRE  ISLAND  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
quick-buck  speculators  and  some  land- 
owners who  put  their  private  profit  in- 
terest far  ahead  of  the  public  interest 
are  fighting  hard  to  try  to  block  passage 
of  the  Padre  Island  National  Seashore 
Recreation  Area  legislation. 

They  are  fighting  a  delaying  action 
simply  because  the  longer  they  stall  the 
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project  the  more  they  stand  to  profit  by: 
First,  chipping  away  more  miles  of 
America's  longest  unspoiled  beach  for 
private  development;  second,  boosting 
the  prices  they  intend  to  charge  the 
Grovernment  for  this  park  area. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
natural  resources.  President  Kennedy 
urged  the  establishment  of  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  R<^reation  Area  leg- 
islation. The  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Comm^ittee.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  has 
stated  on  this  fioor  that  liis  committee 
hopes  and  intends  U)  bring  the  Padre 
Island  bill,  S.  4.  of  cur  committee  and 
put  it  through  the  Senate  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  with  time  growing 
short  for  enactment  cf  the  bill  this  ses- 
sion, I  again  urge  action  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Puttini.!'  this  bill  off,  even 
until  next  year,  would  result  in  the  proj- 
ect's costing  the  Govenmient  more  of 
the  people's  tax  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  support  of 
the  proposed  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore Area  project  is  .stronger  in  Texas 
now  than  ever  before.  And.  this  sup- 
port is  not  confined  to  the  gulf  coast 
area.  It  goes  into  every  coimty  in  the 
State,  as  was  evidenced  when  the  last 
statewide  convention  of  the  Coimty 
Judges'  and  Commissioners'  Association 
of  the  State  of  Texas  reaC&rmed  its  ear- 
lier resolution  by  unanimous  vote  urging 
the  establishment  of  an  88-mile-long 
Padre  Island  National  Park. 

The  resolution  passed  by  this  highly 
influential  organization  of  county  offi- 
cials, men  who  understand  the  sentiment 
and  needs  of  Texans  in  every  county  in 
Texas  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
group,  urged  the  CSovemor  and  the  legis- 
lature to  do  everything  within  their 
power  to  give  fullest  cooperation  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  establishment  of 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  Park. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  r>oint  in  the  Rbcord  the 
aforementioned  resolution  as  certified 
by  the  Honorable  Harr:-  Taylor,  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Tex.,  who  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
To  All  Whom  This  May  C(  ncern: 

I.  Harry  Taylor,  secre^ry  and  treasurer 
of  the  County  Judges'  and  Commissioners' 
Association  of  the  State  of  Texas,  do  hereby 
certify : 

That  at  the  annual  convention  held  by 
said  association  at  the  Rice  Hotel  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  on  the  27th  of  September  19«0,  the 
following  Resolution  17,  was  unanimously 
adopted   by  said  assoclat  on,  to-wlt; 

"BESOLUTIOV    17 

"Whereas  there  la  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  a  bUl  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  (e&shore  or  recrea- 
tion area  on  Padre  Island — same  to  be  88 
miles  long;  and 

"Whereas  the  park  board  and  the  State  of 
Te.xas  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
at  Washington  have  unanimously  agreed 
that  such  recreational  trea  should  be  88 
miles  long;  and 

"Whereas  such  bill  pro^  ides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture over  a  period  of  a  few  years  of  $8  million 


of  U.S.  money  for  the  pxupoae  erf  purchasing 
said  area  from  private  owners  and  for  devsi- 
opment  of  roads  and  ofber  conveniences  on 
such  area — same  to  be  UBder  the  direction 
of  tbe  Department  of  Um  Interior  at  Wat.h- 
IngtDn.  D.C.:  and 

"Whereas  tbls  •■soebitlon  reailsea  that  the 
establishment  of  such  recreational  area  will 
be  of  outstanding  benefit  to  each  and  every 
part  of  the  entire  State  of  Texas;   and 

"Wherefore  this  association  goes  on  record 
as  requesting  the  Texas  delegation  in  Con- 
gress In  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  do  all  within  their  power  to 
secure  the  passage  of  such  bill  and  the  €«- 
tabllshment  of  such  area;  and  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Texas  be  and  Is  here- 
by requested  to  do  all  within  Its  power  to 
give  fullest  cooperation  to  the  Federal  Gror- 
emment  In  the  establishment  of  such  Im- 
provement. 

"It  is  further  ordered,  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  furnished  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hoxiiie 
of  Representatives  and  also  that  a  copy  tw 
furnished  to  His  Excellency,  Hon.  Price  Dan- 
iel, Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas." 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  association  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Tex.,  on  this  the  10th  dtiy 
of  July  1961. 

Harry  Tatloe, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  one  of  the  outstanding,  priz»;- 
wlnning  daily  newspapers  in  my  State, 
the  Wichita  Palls  Times,  published  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  need  for  addi- 
tional national  parks.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  editorial  from  the  June 
13.  1981.  Wichita  Palls  Times,  entitlc-d 
"National  Park  Expansion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Park  Expansion 

Growing  America  may  soon  have  more  pub- 
lic space  for  rest  ana  play.  Congrejis  is  ex- 
pected to  authorize  this  year  establishment 
of  at  least  one  or  two  new  national  parks. 
Thirty  now  exist,  mostly  In  the  West. 

Chairman  Climton  P.  Anboison,  Democrat, 
of  New  Mexico,  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  told  Congressiont.! 
Quarterly:  "We  hope  to  put  four  park  bills 
through  the  Senate  in  the  next  few  weeks 
establishing  new  seashore  parks  at  Cape  Cocl, 
Padre  Island,  Tex.,  arvd  Point  Beyes,  Calif., 
and  the  Great  Basin  National  Park  In  Ne- 
vada. We  are  studying  park  possibUlties  iia 
many  other  States." 

Chairman  Watne  N.  Aspinall,  Democrat, 
of  Colorado,  of  the  House  Interior  Commlttet', 
said  he  expected  his  committee  to  approve 
legislation  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park  and  per- 
haps one  more  seashore  park. 

Congress  has  created  only  two  new  na- 
tional paries  in  the  past  14  years.  There  are 
presently  188  national  parks,  monuments, 
parkways,  battlefields,  historic  sites,  memo- 
rials, and  cemeteries  comprising  about  24 
million  acres  of  land  within  the  national 
park  system. 

The  major  need  is  to  provide  recreation 
areas  near  heavily  populated  urban  centers. 
Only  7  of  the  30  national  parks  and  only  a 
fraction  of  the  national  park  system  lie  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  population  lives. 

Although  Secretary  of  Interior  tJdall  has 
consistently  talked  about  the  necessity  for 
providing  more  parks  In  the  east,  most  of 
the  areafi  being  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  park  system  are  in  tiie  west. 

The  Department  of  Interior  recently  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  Ca^   Cod, 


Padre  Island,  Point  Beyes,  umI  the  Or«goa 
Dunes  as  national  aeaahon  pftrks,  a  Prairie 
National  Park  In  eastern  Kansas,  and  the 
Ozark  River  areas  In  lAsKJiirl  ••  •  n»tk)nal 
monument. 

Other  areas  known  to  be  under  considera- 
tion for  inclusion  In  the  national  park  sys- 
tem Include  Cumb«-land  IslaJid.  Ga.;  the 
Allagash  River  region  in  Maine;  the  Saw- 
tooth Range  in  Idaho;  the  Northern  Cas- 
cades in  Washington;  Sea  Lion  Caves  in 
Oregon;  Great  Salt  Lake,  Rainbow  Bridge 
and  the  Needles  area,  all  In  Utah;  Huron 
Mountains.  Pictured  Rocks,  Grand  Sable 
Dunes  and  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  aU  in  Mich- 
igan; the  Indiana  Dunes;  Pigeon  Point. 
Minn.;  an  Ice  Age  NaUonal  Park  in  Wiscon- 
sin; the  Delaware  Water  Gap  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  new  park  posslbUiUes  In  West 
Virginia,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 

Representative  Aspinall  questions  the  wis- 
dom of  greatly  expanding  the  park  system 
In  the  West.  "The  big  need  for  new  paxk 
and  recreation  areas  is  in  tracts  of  2,000  to 
10,000  acres  to  provide  recreation  areas  for 
Eastern  urban  areas,"  such  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  Chicago,  he  said. 

But  Senator  Andesson  believes  that  all 
areas  worthy  of  inclusion  within  the  national 
park  system  should  be  bought  up  now  by  the 
Federal  Government — while  they  can  still  be 
had.  because  growing  population  is  putting 
land  at  a  premium. 

Last  year  72  mUllon  visits  were  made  to 
areas  in  the  national  park  system,  when 
U.S.  population  numbered  more  than  180 
million.  It  is  estimated  by  park  experts 
that  288  million  visits  will  be  made  to  the 
national  park  system  by  year  2000,  when 
the  population  is  expected  to  total  more  than 
360  million. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HH.  6345^ 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes:  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Krwah,  Mr. 
Magkttsoit,  Mr.  CAxrtfon,  Mr.  Jkssek,  and 
Mr.  Tabek  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  follo'wing 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  House: 

H.  Con.  Res.  307.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Soviet  Total  War— Historic 
Mission  of  Violence  and  Deceit."  85th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  310.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  a  study 
entitled  "Legislative  Recommendations  by 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties— Subsequent  Action  Taken  by  Congress 
or  Executive  Agencies — A  Research  Study 
by  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress." 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afOxed  his  signature  to 
the  entrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
463)  to  extend  through  June  30,  1962, 
the  life  of  the  U.S.  Citizens  Commission 
on  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  P*resident. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
COMMERCE.  AND  SUNDRY  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  7577)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  sundry  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  wiW.  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of   July   20.    1962.   pp.    13078- 

13079,    CONOMSSIONAL    RECORD.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HOIJjAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  on  conference  is  perfectly 
willing  to  respond  to  any  questions 
which  may  be  advanced.  I  think  it 
might  be  well  simply  to  state  for  the 
record  certain  facts. 

The  1961  appropriations  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  svmdry  related  agencies  were  $794,- 
900,825.  The  1962  estimates,  as  revised 
by  the  so-called  Kennedy  supplemental 
budget,  were  $666,278,000.  The  confer- 
ence action  brought  forth  a  bill  pro- 
viding $641,135,800. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  amount 
is  $153,765,025  under  the  1961  appropria- 
tions, as  well  as  $25,142,200  under  the 
revised  1962  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
the  1961  appropriations  from  that  fvmd 
were  $2,688,691,500.  The  1962  budget 
estimate  was  $2,991  million.  The  con- 
ference action  presents  a  bill  of  $2,990.- 
600,000.  The  conference  amount  is 
$301,908,500  over  the  1961  appropria- 
tions, and  $400,000  under  the  1962 
budget  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  so  many  items  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  that  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  cover  them  in  my  statement  at  this 
time,  unless  there  are  questions  which 
deal  with  specific  items  in  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  may  re- 
call when  I  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee to  discusss  a  rather  serious 
problem  with  respect  to  Vermont  weath- 
er reports.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  if  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  conferees  that,  within  the  funds 
i-ecommended  by  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, the  Weather  Bureau  will  make 
certain  necessary  improvements  in  Ver- 
mont weather  services,  which  would  re- 
quire about  $20,000? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  that  amount  for 
that  project  is  included  within  the  con- 
ference report.  The  Senator  will  find 
that  in  the  Senai:«  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  are  included  these  words: 

It  is  expected  that  within  the  funds  here- 
in recommended  the  Weather  Bureau  will 
make  certain  ne<:e8sary  Improvements  in 
Vermont  weather  services  which  would  re- 
quire about  $20,000. 

In  the  conference  report,  page  6.  un- 
der the  heading  "Weather  Bureau"  ap- 
pear these  words: 

The  amount  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
Includes  funds  for  all  programs  and  proj- 
ects included  In  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  on  this  bill 
In  such  amounts  as  are  specified  therein 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  the 
amount  and  the  project  which  are  of 
such  great  interest  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  his  State  are  included 
within  the  conference  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  that  in- 
formation. I  asf;ure  him  a  great  many 
people  in  Vermont  will  be  happy. 

Mr.  HOLLANE'.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Will 
the  Senator  tell  us  what  happened  to 
amendment  No.  15.  the  amendment  in 
which  we  were  trying  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  operating  subsidies  which 
could  be  paid  the  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  sorry  to  report  to  his  friend 
that  the  conference  was  not  able  to  in- 
clude that  amendment,  which  I  shall 
refer  to  as  the  Magnuson  amendment. 
The  Senator  will  remember  it  was  an 
amendmeht  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson  1  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  an  amendment  which 
had  been  inserted  in  the  bill  by  the 
committee. 

We  were  not  able  get  the  House  con- 
ferees to  accept  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment, which  I  greatly  regret,  because  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Senate  conferees  did  not 
agree  to  follow  that  course.  That 
amendment  is  bi'ought  back  in  disagree- 
ment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  thought 
there  were  any  chance  whatever  of 
gaining  the  approval  of  the  House  to 
that  amendment,  he  would  insist  upon 
the  Senate  maintaining  the  Senate 
position  in  approving  the  Magnuson 
amendment.  Unfortunately,  this  was 
argued  thoroughly  before  the  House  at 
the  time  of  consideration  by  the  House 
of  the  conference  report — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  wishes  to  express  his 
very  great  appreciation  to  his  colleague, 
Mr.  SiKKS  of  Florida,  who  presented 
very  strongly  the  position  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  of  the  Senate — but  the 
House  refused  to  concur  therein.  Rather 
than  hold  up  the  many  important  proj- 
ects which  are  included  in  the  bill,  which 
covers  so  much  ground  for  so  many  dif- 
ferent agencies,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida regretfully  is  going  to  recommend 


to  the  Senate  that  it  not  insist  upon  its 
amendment  but  recede  therefrom. 

In  further  answer  to  the  Senator,  I 
feel  the  bill  which  we  passed  earlier  in 
the  session,  which  would  have  been 
changed  somewhat  in  its  operation  by 
the  amendment  we  adopted,  is  a  very  un- 
wise bill  in  that  it  provides  a  differen- 
tial with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
shipping  lines  which  will  transfer  from 
North  Atlantic  trade  routes  to  Carib- 
bean routes  for  tour  ships  during  the 
winter.  A  very  great  differential  is  pro- 
vided compared  to  the  operations  of  the 
tourist  cruises  and  the  operations  of  the 
line  which  has  regularly  assigned  routes 
in  that  area.  The  difference  in  subsidy 
i.s  between  72  percent  of  the  wage 
amounts  in  the  case  of  the  North  At- 
lantic ships  and  57  percent  in  the  case 
of  the  ships  assigned  to  the  Caribbean 
routes. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  warned 
the  shipping  industry  as  clearly  as  he 
can  that  he  thinks  they  are  taking  a 
position  which  will  present  trouble  to 
them,  trouble  to  the  subsidy  system, 
and  which  will  bring  upon  that  entire 
.system  added  criticism  from  citizens 
throughout  this  country,  as  well  as 
from  economy -minded  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  insisting  upon  the  bill  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  does  pro- 
vide that  differential.  It  seems  to  me 
very  clear  that  I  could  not  defend — 
and  I  do  not  believe  anybody  in  a  rea- 
sonable mind  would  attempt  to  de- 
fend— a  differential  which  says  that  two 
ships  saihng  along,  side  by  side,  in  the 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  in  the  winter, 
can  be  so  differently  recognized  in  the 
subsidy  scale  by  our  Government  with 
any  degree  of  justice  or  any  degree  of 
reason  whatever.  One  of  the  ships 
would  draw  72 -percent  subsidy  as  to 
wages,  and  the  other,  57  percent.  If 
there  is  any  justice  or  fair  dealing  in 
that  practice,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  not  been  able  to  discover  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
not  altogether  concerned  about  the 
Magnuson  amendment  because,  frankly. 
I  felt  that  the  Magnuson  amendment 
really  weakened  the  original  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  My  question  was  directed 
to  what  happened  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  amendment  dealing  with  the 
same  subject.  Was  that  also  stricken 
from  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  committee 
amendment  was  stricken  from  the  bill 
by  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  adopting 
the  Magnuson  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Magnuson  amendment  modified  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  But  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  entire  proposal  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in- 
cluding the  Magnuson  amendment,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  was  rejected  in 
the  Hou.se? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Magnuson 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the  House. 
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The  committee  proposal  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate  in  accepting  the  Magnuson 
amendment  as  a  substit  ute  for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
we  are  back  in  this  position:  In  reject- 
ing the  committee  amendment  and  in 
accepting  the  Magnuson  amendment  the 
committee  expanded  ts  subsidy  pro- 
gram, and  then  the  House,  by  rejecting 
even  that  modified  version,  further  ex- 
panded the  subsidy  proijram  of  the  mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  is  exactly  cor- 
rect, but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dif- 
ference between  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  myself.  Tht  biU  which  was 
passed  earlier  in  the  sesiiion  dealing  with 
this  subject  would  have  expanded  the 
subsidy  arrangement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  committee 
amendment  corrected  that  possibility. 
I  am  sorry  that  we  werij  unable  to  hold 
this  position. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  committee 
amendment,  as  a  limitation,  would  have 
prevented  such  expansion.  The  Magnu- 
son amendment  lay  between  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  whiai  was  passed,  I 
believe,  in  May  of  thu  year,  and  the 
committee  amendment. 

I  thought  the  Magnuson  amendment 
Itself  operated  as  a  sizj.ble  ciutailment 
of  the  subsidy  structure  in  this  field.  I 
am  merely  reporting  to  the  Senate  that 
the  House  conferees  refused  to  accept 
the  Magnuson  amendment,  which  was 
then  a  part  of  the  Sena  }e  version  of  the 
bill,  and  that  when  the  subject  was  pre- 
sented on  the  House  floor  very  ably  and 
skillfully  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Representative  fron  Florida  [Mr. 
SiKESl,  the  House  did  not  agree  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendrient  and  concur 
therein. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yi{  Id. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
that  the  Magnuson  amer  dment  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  was  iin  improvement 
over  existing  law  in  that  it  would  re- 
strict pasrments  thereimder,  although,  as 
the  Senator  from  Florica  knows,  it  was 
a  liberalization  of  the  amendment  origi- 
nally approved  by  the  S<!nate  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

I  objected  to  that  libt  ralizatlon.  but  I 
regret  that  now  the  House  has  seen  fit  to 
leave  out  even  the  smaJ  savings  which 
could  have  been  achieved  as  a  result  of 
the  Senate  action.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  pointed  out,  the  shipping  indus- 
try may  well  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  continuous  expansions  in  their  sub- 
sidy program  will  disci  edit  them  some 
day  to  the  point  where  they  will  lose 
much  of  that  which  they  have  and  per- 
haps some  of  that  to  which  they  may 
really  be  entitled,  because  the  pendulum 
will  swing  back  sometime.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  continue  subsidies  in  this  indus- 
try to  the  extent  that  they  are  now  being 
given. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  (ould  not  agree 
more  fully  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware In  his  feeling  that  tihe  action  is  im- 
wlse.  I  would  insist  upon  the  retention 
of  the  Senate  amendment  and  the  in- 
definite extension  of  tlie  argument  in 


conference  but  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
four  comers  of  the  bill  are  included  so 
many  important  activities.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  bill  are  appropriations  for  the 
White  House  and  all  the  agencies  di- 
rectly operated  by  the  White  House,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  many 
related  agencies.  Many  projects  await 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  some  of  which 
represent  an  opportunity  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  material  savings.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  possibility  of  making  a 
saving  in  the  ordering  of  two  ships  for 
immediate  construction  by  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  Also,  there  is  included 
the  l)eginning  of  construction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  headquarters  at 
Gaithersburg.  Md.  I  cite  those  two  in- 
stances as  examples  of  the  kind  I  have 
mentioned. 

But  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  justified 
In  holding  up  all  those  projects,  agen- 
cies, and  programs  merely  because  we 
strongly  disagree  with  the  attitude  of  the 
other  body  on  this  particular  subject,  as 
I  do.  and  as  I  believe  the  Senate  does,  as 
shown  by~  its  action  on  the  Magnuson 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  knows.  I 
originated  the  amendment.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  it  lose  out.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, did  even^hing  in  his  power  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  However.  I  believe 
that  the  position  taken  here,  as  ex- 
plained to  us  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  also  as  stated  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  points  out  exactly 
what  those  in  the  maritime  field  and 
others  who  sponsored  the  provision  will 
do  in  insisting  upon  the  approach  that 
they  make.  They  are  trying  to  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  The  pro- 
gram will  have  that  result.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  by  our  approach  to  this 
problem  is  to  protect  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis  of  ship  subsidies. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnt7Son]  and  others 
know,  there  has  always  been  a  running 
battle  in  Congress  on  subsidies.  If  we 
are  to  perp>etuate  and  keep  a  shipping 
industry  alive  in  this  coimtry,  it  must  be 
done  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  and 
I  believe  that  in  the  approach  of  our 
committee  and  in  the  Senate  we  ha'^'e 
tried  to  do  so. 

I  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  attain 
that  objective.  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  explained  the 
position  of  the  committee,  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  on 
the  question.  That  is  all  we  can  do  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  Probably 
more  than  any  other  member  of  the  con- 
ference, and   perhaps  more  than   any 


other  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  a  very  definite 
interest  in  this  subject,  because  as  a  rule, 
all  special  cruises  to  the  Caribbean  touch 
at  Florida  ports  ani  they  enhance  our 
principal  business,  which  Is.  of  course, 
the  tourist  business.  I  believe  all  Sen- 
ators know  that.  I  wish  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  encourage  legitimate  operations 
of  that  kind  and  uo  encourage  the  diver- 
sion of  much  of  our  cruise  business  to 
American-fiag  shipping.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  Magnu- 
son amendment  we  have  gone  about  as 
far  as  we  could  to  show  our  disposition 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
was  placed  in  a  rather  difBcult  position, 
I  certainly  appreciated  his  attitude  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  main  objective  by 
the  offering  of  this  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  his  ixwition  in 
conference  in  adhering  to  that  principle. 
But  we  reach  the  point  where,  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  hold  up  large  numbers  of 
other  agencies  and  projects,  we  must 
yield  on  the  point.  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  is  quite  so  regretful  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  such  is  the 
situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  had  agreed  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  When  he 
has  concluded.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  BARTLETT .  Mr.  President,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances,  I  am 
altogether  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
House  position  on  the  amendment.  My 
interest  in  this  subject  was  generated 
by  the  fact  that  I  was  assigned  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, to  conduct  hearings  on  the  bill  which 
on  May  27  last  became  Public  Law 
87-45. 

We  heard  witnesses  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  from  all  the  steamship  lines 
involved,  including  the  Grace  Line.  We 
were  in  session  2  days.  Subsequently, 
the  staffs  of  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  House  committee  met  for  3  days  with 
those  involved. 

Oiu-  desire  was  twofold  in  its  principal 
aspects.  First,  we  wanted  to  capture  for 
American-flag  lines  a  substantial  share 
of  the  Caribbean  passenger  cruise  busi- 
ness, although  this  law  is  not  restricted 
to  the  Caribbean  and  applies  anywhere. 
However,  the  testimony  mostly  dealt  with 
the  Caribbean.  The  evidence  presented 
to  the  committee  demonstrated  that  an- 
nually about  175.000  vacationers  from 
the  United  States  go  to  that  area  on 
these  cruise  ships.  Not  over  10  percent 
of  them  in  all  probability  are  carried  on 
the  one  American  line  which  regularly 
serves  that  area,  the  Grace  Line.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  serve  all  the  ports.  So 
we  wanted  to  make  It  possible  for  other 
American  steamship  companies  to  join 
in  that  trade. 

Additionally,  we  had  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  American 
taxpayers.  That  would  possibly  come 
about  because  the  business  of  these 
steamship  lines  would  be  increased  and 
that  over  a  10-year  period — which  Is  the 
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bksiB  of  calculation  used— their  subsidy 
requirements  would  be  diminished.  It 
was  demonstrated  to  the  committee  that 
the  passenger  business  on  the  Atlantic 
lines  In  certain  seasons  Is  considerably 
diminished.  But  subsidy  payments  con- 
tinue without  reduction  even  in  the  "off 
season"  in  the  Atlantic  trade.  So  if  the 
sliips  are  placed  elsewhere,  in  a  more 
lucrative  trade,  subsidy  needs  might  be 
cut. 

Admittedly,  a  strange  situation  would 
\k  created  if  we  were  to  allow  these  lines 
which  are  permitted  to  go  into  the  area 
iD.  cMnpetition  with  the  Grace  Line  to 
receive  a  higher  subsidy.  However,  that 
can  be  corrected  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  through  an  administrative 
consideration.  If  the  Grace  Line  is  de- 
serving of  more  money,  the  Board  should 
raise  the  subsidy. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  two  lines  which 
principally  are  expected  to  go  into  this 
trfide,  namely,  Moore-McCormack — 
wliich  already  advertises  several  cruises 
touching  at  Florida  points,  particularly 
Port  Everglades — and  the  U.S.  Lines, 
cannot  enjoy  the  same  advantages  in 
this  trade  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  Grace 
Line. 

For  example,  these  American  cruise 
ships  going  down  there  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  one-way  passengers. 
Tliey  must  purchase  round-trip  tickets 
in  advance.  The  ^ips  cannot  carry 
cargo,  which  generally  is  the  mainstay 
of  a  steamship  line's  ability  to  make 
money.  They  cannot  carry  mail.  They 
are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  one-third 
of  the  year  for  all  cruises.  All  schedules 
must  be  submitted  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Maritime  Board.  These 
are  the  restrictions  placed  upon  them. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Florida  say  that  the  committee  will  not 
insist  upon  the  amendment.  This  mat- 
ter was  debated  at  some  length  in  the 
House  on  July  20.  It  is  true,  as  the 
S<;nator  from  Florida  has  said,  that  his 
colleagxie  in  the  House  [Mr.  SucjesI 
made  a  most  able  presentation  of  this 
matter.  It  is  also  true  that  every  other 
Member  of  the  House  who  spoke  on  the 
subject — and  there  were  many — was  in 
favor  of  applying  the  language  of  the 
May  27  law,  and  not  of  acquiescing  in 
the  adoption  of  any  amendment. 

Thferefore  I  think  that  we  can  test 
this  out.  and  we  can  see  if  some  of  this 
business  can  be  captured  by  American 
lines  from  the  forei«3i  lines,  thereby 
helping  the  American  steamship  indus- 
try. Next  year  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  how  the  operations  proceed. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Stmator  from  Florida  for  the  consid- 
eration he  has  civen  and  for  the  action 
he  lias  finally  taken. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  sorry  that  our  differences  of 
opinion  are  so  marked.  However,  my 
opinion  remains  the  same.  I  do  not 
see  bow  we  can  possibly  defend  an  op- 
eration under  which  outside  vessels 
coming  into  the  area  during  the  lush 
period  ot  tourist  travel,  during  the  cruise 
season,  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
72-peroent  subsidy,  when  ships  of  the 
line  which  res^ularly  trade  in  that  area 
are  ooofioed  to  a  57-peroent  subsidy. 
I  hope  the  results  will  be  better  than 


I  anticipate.  However,  I  believe  thac 
the  results  will  be  that  more  and  more 
people  will  be  offoided  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  this  subsidy  program  and  that 
the  net  result  to  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  Nation — ^v^hich  certainly  has  al- 
ways had  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
as  he  managed  this  particular  appro- 
priation bill  on  lihe  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  many  years — will  be  harmful  to  the 
whole  subsidy  program. 

This  particular  bill  does  not  operate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  commend  it  to  the 
citizens,  who  simply  want  fair  dealing 
as  between  the  various  lines  which  are 
enjoying  the  generosity  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  hope  it  may  be  other- 
wise. I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  or  others  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  bill.  I  have  a  greater 
stake  in  the  working  out  of  this  objec- 
tive than  any  other  Senator,  except  my 
own  colleague  from  Florida. 

I  believe  that  the  disparity  between 
the  operations  of  the  cruise  ships  which 
come  from  the  North  Atlantic  lines  and 
the  cruise  ships  of  the  line  which  regu- 
larly operates  in  that  area  does  not 
commend  itself  'x)  fairminded  people. 
If  it  appears  otherwise,  I  will  be  the 
first  one  to  admit  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  From  what  the 
Senator  previously  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams],  I  am 
sure  he  will  agree  with  me  when  I  state 
that  the  subsidy  requirements  of  the 
Moore-McCormack  Line  and  the  U.S. 
Lines  will  not  be  increased  by  reason  of 
the  diversion  to  the  Caribbean  of  any 
of  their  ships. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  will  still  have  to  be 
72  percent  of  the  wage  rate — that  will 
be  one  of  the  factors  in  the  subsidy — in 
contrast  with  the  57-percent  subsidy  of 
the  other  line  which  serves  the  area 
regularly. 

One  of  the  things  which  causes  me 
concern  is  that  when  I  carefully  read  the 
debate  which  took  place  on  the  floor  in 
the  House  I  found  that  three  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  who  sup- 
ported the  same  position  now  taken  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
suggested  that  the  thing  to  do  to  make 
the  arrangement  fair  is  to  raise  the  sub- 
sidy of  the  Grace  Line.  I  am  certainly 
not  interested  in  raising  subsidies  at  all. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  make  this 
program  more  acceptable  to  our  tax- 
payers. That  will  not  be  done  by  raising 
the  subsidy  of  the  line  already  operat- 
ing in  that  area,  but  instead  by  trying 
to  bring  about  a  uniform  and  fair  rate 
between  that  line  and  the  lines  which 
come  down  there  during  the  time  of  lush 
travel  in  that  area. 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  cruise  opera- 
tion is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  of  subsidy  required  by  the 
Grace  Line  and  the  U.S.  Lines  and  the 
other  lines.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Maritime  Board  can  look  at  this  seg- 


ment of  the  operation  and  equalize  the 
subsidy.  If  we  do  not  recapture  this 
business  for  American-flag  steamships, 
the  subsidies  will  go  up  for  all  of  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Maritime  Board 
can  do  it  very  simply. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  only  way  the 
Maritime  Board  could  equalize  it  imder 
the  operation  of  the  law  we  passed  last 
spring  would  be  to  raise  the  holders  of 
the  contracts  from  57  to  72  percent 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Only  as  they  affect 
their  cruise  operations,  which  provides 
a  very  small  segment  of  their  total  gross 
revenues.  In  the  meantime,  whatever 
the  other  lines  are  able  to  get,  would,  in 
effect,  lower  their  .subsidies  much  more. 
according  to  the  best  figures  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain.  The  addition  to  the 
gross  revenues  would  lower  the  subsidies 
much  more,  so  that  the  total  gross  rev- 
enues, for  all  the  lines,  would  be  even 
less,  because  the  Grace  Lines'  part  is  a 
very  small  segment  of  the  amoiint  they 
would  have  to  raise. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  will  be 
realized.  I  hope  he  will  continue  to 
use  his  influence  as  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  to  deal  with  this 
subject  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
duce rather  than  to  enhance  or  raise 
the  subsidies,  because  the  total  amount 
now  involved  in  the  subsidies  is  proving 
to  be  a  greater  and  greater  handicap 
to  our  reasonable  support  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine.  At  least,  I  find  that 
to  be  so  in  my  mail  and  in  the  comments 
of  citizeris  of  my  State  of  Florida,  many 
of  whom  are  very  frank  to  say  that  they 
believe  the  subsidies  have  reached  such 
proportions  that  they  are  out  of  bounds. 

My  interest  in  maintaining  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  the  seas  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  which  is  so  ably  manifested  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska.  However.  I  believe  we  can 
never  forget  that  public  opinion  has 
something  to  do  with  this  situation  and 
that  the  attitude  of  the  taxpaying  public 
at  this  time  is  anything  but  cordial  to- 
ward the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  comes  down  to 
the  point  that  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  enable  the  gross  revenues  of 
the  subsidized  lines  to  become  larger 
and  larger.  That  is  the  oM  story  in  the 
transEHDrtation  business.  The  foreigners 
come  in  and  take  approximately  85  per- 
cent of  the  Caribbean  business — I  am 
speaking  only  of  the  Caribbean  now — 
while  the  American  lines  argue  among 
themselves  about  it. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  suggestion. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  run  a  steamship 
line,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  U.S.  steam- 
ship operators  could  get  together  and 
arrange  to  operate  to  two  or  three  of 
the  so-called  glamour  ports  and  thus 
build  a  shield  against  the  destructive 
foreign  competition.  These  are  things 
that  can  be  done  to  enable  the  ships  to 
continue  to  operate  and  thus  to  lower 
their  overall  cost  of  operation. 

I  feel  certain  that  if  the  Maritime 
Board  examined  into  this  segment  of 
the  cruise  operation,  which  is  a  very 
small  segment  considering  the  total  op- 
eration— cargo      and      passengers — the 
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Board  will  find  that  if  this  proposal  is 
successful,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
thinks  it  will  be,  the  tctal  subsidies  for 
the  North  Atlantic  lines  will  drop  even 
much  more  if  that  litt.e  adjustment  is 
provided. 

This  situation  does  not  apply  exclu- 
sively to  the  Caribbesm  area.  The  Car- 
ibbean happens  to  be  tlic  area  where  we 
encountered  another  V.S.  line.  How- 
ever, we  have  some  hope  that  some  of 
the  lines  operating  in  the  Pacific  can  use 
their  ships  for  cruises.  We  believe  that 
m  some  instances  the  Pacific  can  offer 
just  as  good  bargain  ciuire  possibiUties 
as  the  Caribbean.  We  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  cruises  to  Hav;aii  Alaska,  and 
the  South  Pacific.  We  are  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  keep  the  ships 
operating  in  the  Pacific,  because  there  is 
a  seasonal  business  out  there,  too. 
There  is  a  seasonal  business  to  the  State 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

As  the  Senator  from  .\laska  has  said, 
we  will  see  how  this  propKjsal  works. 
However,  I  cannot  conceive,  under  any 
circumstances,  that  the  proposed  opera- 
tion would  not  have  tht;  effect  of  pro- 
viding more  gross  revenues,  which  is 
what  is  sought  to  be  done.  Of  course,  it 
will  have  the  effect,  uncier  the  general 
formula  of  the  law,  to  lower  subsidies. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Our  objectives  are 
not  different,  but  the  methods  adopted 
are  different,  so  I  join  v,'ith  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
in  the  hop>e  that  we  may  find  that  more 
cruises,  more  tourists,  and  more  travel 
will  take  place  in  the  Pacific.  However, 
I  call  attention,  with  a  little  pride,  to  the 
fact  that  up  until  now  most  of  the 
travel  has  been  in  the  Caribbean  area  in 
the  winter,  and  that  theru  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  travel  there  Those  ships 
customarily  dock  either  at  Port  Ever- 
glades, which  is  between  Fort  Lauder- 
dale and  Hollywood,  or  at  Miami.  They 
are  always  welcome,  but  they  generally 
fly  the  Portuguese  flag,  the  Itahan  flag, 
the  Dutch  flag,  the  Brit-sh  fiag,  or  the 
Swedish  flag,  and  we  are  so  hopeful  that 
more  American  flags  will  be  seen  on  the 
cruise  vessels.  We  do  not  believe  that  Is 
likely  to  be  the  case,  b\-  and  large,  or 
for  any  large  part  of  thj  time,  if  there 
is  a  differential  between  the  American 
cruise  ships  serving  that  area.  That 
does  not  commend  itself  to  the  sense  of 
justice  and  fairness  of  our  citizens.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  get  around  our  con- 
sciences to  approve  a  ilifferential  be- 
tween 57  percent  and  72  i)ercent. 

I  have  adopted  an  attitude  which  I 
think  is  reasonable  and  necessary,  but  I 
have  not  yielded  my  convictions  in  the 
matter.  I  simply  say  that  I  hope  the 
ideas  of  the  Senators  who  have  not 
agreed  with  me  will  be  realized  in  the  his- 
tory which  wil)  be  made  this  winter,  and 
that  we  may  have  a  differc  nt  picture  next 
year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  did  the  very  besi  he  could.  As 
veterans  of  conferences — I  observe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Bridges]  smiling  at  me — 
sometimes  we  do  not  get  done  what  we 
want  to  have  done  in  conferences.    I 


think  the  Senator  from  Florida  did  the 
very  best  he  could. 

Speaking  with  respect  to  the  entire 
bill,  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  difficult, 
conscientious  work  than  was  expended  on 
this  very  important  bill.  It  is  becom- 
ing larger  and  larger  every  year,  with 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  services.  I  do  not 
know  how  a  finer  piece  of  work  could  be 
done  than  was  done  with  respect  to  the 
whole,  difficult  Commerce  Department 
appropriation  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  time,  I  subscribed  to  the  bill 
m  the  belief  that  no  new  subsidies  would 
ultimately  be  added  to  the  expense  which 
we  now  incur  in  maintaining  the  mer- 
chant marine.  I  concur  in  the  appre- 
hension expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  pertaining  to  the 
great  cost  to  the  taxpayers  in  subsidizing 
the  merchant  marine. 

There  is  grave  reason  to  feel  more  ap- 
prehensive about  the  problem  now  than 
there  was  in  1936,  when  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  was  passed. 

Our  competitive  position  now  is  worse 
than  it  was  in  1936. 

In  1936  the  differential  in  the  cost  of 
construction  of  ships  in  American  ports, 
with  American  labor,  was  32  percent 
greater  than  it  was  for  a  ship  con- 
structed in  a  foreign  port,  with  foreign 
labor.  At  that  time,  it  was  believed  that 
in  the  course  of  time  the  differential 
would  grow  more  favorable  to  our  com- 
petitive position.  Tragically,  however, 
although  the  differential  in  1936  was  32 
percent,  by  1960  it  had  risen  to  52  per- 
cent. 

In  1960,  it  was  necessary  for  Congress 
to  amend  the  law  to  remove  the  50-per- 
cent limitation  and  lift  it  to  55  percent. 

Pending  on  the  calendar  at  present 
is  a  bill  which  contemplates  granting 
an  additional  subsidy  to  the  companies 
which  have  ships  built  in  accordance 
with  the  law  by  a  manufacturer  who  is 
not  the  low  bidder.  Moreover,  there  is 
now  pending  the  dispute  between  the 
longshoremen  and  the  carriers  about 
wages.  I  predict  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult will  be  that  the  competitive  •posi- 
tion of  our  country  will  be  worse.  The 
costs  of  ship  construction  in  the  United 
States  will  go  up,  and  foreign  ships  will 
move  in  more  and  more.  The  query 
will  be:  How  shall  we  solve  the  prob- 
lem? The  answer,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
defensibly, will  be:  Provide  more  sub- 
sidies. 

Mr.  President,  subsidies  do  not  solve 
the  problem;  they  make  it  worse. 
They  offer  an  inducement  for  the  ask- 
ing of  inordinate  concessions,  in  the 
knowledge  that  finally  the  taxpayer 
will  pay   the   bill  through   subsidies. 

I  repeat:  I  subscribe  to  the  bill  based 
upon  the  argiunent  that  ultimately  it 
would  not  increase  the  subsidies.  But 
I  simultaneously  commend  the  Senator 
from  Florida  respecting  his  deep  con- 
cern about  the  huge  bill  the  taxpayers 


have  had  to  pay  as  a  result  of  subsi- 
dizing the  merchant  marine.  I  would 
feel  somewhat  at  ease  if  I  thought  that 
after  25  years  of  subsidizing,  we  had 
reached  a  better  competitive  position. 
But  our  competitive  position  has  ac- 
tually grown  worse,  instead  of  better; 
and  the  prospects  are  that  the  sub- 
sidies will  have  to  be  increased,  in  order 
to  meet  this  worsened  condition. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  1 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
gracious  statements.  He  has  been  talk- 
ing about  construction  differentials, 
and  in  this  amendment  we  dealt  only 
with  operating  differentials;  but  the 
subject  matter  is  the  same. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  which  confronts 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keatikg  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OP  THE  PRES- 
IDENT, DEPARTMENT  OP  COM- 
MERCE, AND  SUNDRY  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION   BILL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   a  message  from   the 

House  of  Representatives  annoxmcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  Hou.se  bill  7577,  which  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  7B77)  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Ccmmerce,  and  siuidry  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  concur  therein; 

That  the  Hovise  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 12,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  In  said  amend- 
ment, Insert:  "$4,900,000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 13.  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  "$2,600,000". 

That  the  House  Insist  upon  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 15. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concvu-  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  12  and  13.  My 
motion  is  addressed  to  only  two  of  the 
items  contained  in  the  message. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with 
regret,  but  because  of  the  practicalities 
of  the  situation,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  amendment  No. 
15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  motion  of 
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this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  reflect-  amounts  finaUy  agreed  upon  in  the  con- 
ate  recede  £rom  its  amendment  No.  15.  ing  the  amounts  of  the  1961  appropna-  ference  under  each  of  the  categories 
ate  receae  irom  lus  »uicuua«:-                    ^^^^^^^^^   ^^    ^^^  budget  estimates,   the  of  the  bilL 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  amounts  included  in  the  House  version        There  being  no  objecUon,  the  table 

Mr  HOLLAND     Mr  President.  I  ask     of  the  bill,  the  amounts  included  in  the  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at     Senate    version   of    the   bill,    and    the  as  follows: 

General  government  maiUrs,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  related  agencies  appropriution  hill.  1962  (//■/?■  7577) 


1961  lippro- 
priutimi  '• 
(to  (lite) 


TnxK  I— EiEcunvE  OrriCT  ot  thk  President 


Cx>iiiPennUan  o(  the  President 

The  White  Uouse  Office '■ 

Spertal  protects - 

Kxecotiv*  M«naion  and  croonds 

Extraordinary  alteration*  and  repairs — 

Bureau  of  tbe  Budfjet  (H.  Doc.  158) 

Travel  limitation -- 

Per  diem  rate  for  consultants 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers  (H.  Doc.  158). 
Salary  Itmltabon. 


19<i2  HStimiile  - 


House  b;l 


Senate  bill 


$l'fl,  (KX) 

'  2.  ;<»*.  ;>«)  I 

i.sai.  (.O) 

M)o.  UXJ 
100.  (.100 

5.  -ine,  0(Xi 

U15,  UXI) 
411,000  I 


$1  Ml,  000 
•2,  495.  000 
1,508,0110 

528,000 

'■,.720.000 

a:5o,  000) 

(75) 
614,  (X» 


National  Security  CoandJ  (H.  Doc.  158).-      -„-";;—• 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management  Poncy- 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  OovemmeBt  Orfsniiatton.. 


Sl7,  000 
80,000 
50.000 


Total,  Executive  Office  of  tbe  President.. 

rUKDS  APPKOrKUTKD  TO  THE    PRESIDENT 


Emerjwncy  fund  for  the  Presideiit,  national  defense. 
Expenses  of  manacement  Improvement 


Total,  funds  appnxprtated  to  the  President. 
Total,  title  I 


Trlx  II— Dbpabtmknt  or  Commerce 

GKinUlAL  ADKnnBTRATION 


Salaries  and  eipen««  (11.  Doc  128) 

Entertaixunent  language 

Salariea  Md  ezpenaM.  Office  of  Field  Servioes. 

Great  lAke*  piiotace  administration 

West  Vin^nia  Centennial  Celebration 

Aviation  war  rtok  insurance  revolving  fund... 


11,297,500 


1.000.1)00 
165,000 


1.  Ifi.^  000 
12,  462,  500 


2,  S,30,  S75 


5.H0O0 


11,561,000 


$1.V),000 

2,  495,  000 

1,500,000 

52H.0OO 

6.423,"()0() 

(125,000) 

(75) 

414.000 

(345,  000} 

.154,000 

200,000 


$150,000 
2.  495.  000 

L.-waooo 

528,000 

5, 571!' 666' 

(125.000) 

(75) 

414,000 

(345,000) 
5.M,  000 
200.000 


Conference 

action 


$1,10,000 

2.  495,  0(X) 

1,500,000 

528,000 

5,  SIT'oOo' 

(125,  OOOj 

(75) 

414.000 

(345.  OdO) 

h.'A.  000 

200,000 


l.fxAOOO  i 
35a  000  I 


1,350.000 
12.911.000 


Total,  general  administration --- 

PUBEAf   or  THE   CENSL'3 


Balartes  and  exp«tises  (H.  Doc.  128) - 

MU  censos  of  govemnuatt* - — 

KMitenth  Decennial  C«n«M _ - -—- ---"-"-rrr 

19U  pfmfiyMw  of  business,  transportation,  manuiactures,  and  mineral  tnanstrtes. 
1958  censuses  of  buslnws,  maunfactnres,  and  mineral  industries 


Total,  Bureau  of  the  Censaa 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SUBVET 


Balsfiee  and  eapenaes  (H.  Doc.  lan 

itatkcd  oOcers' pay 

Construetion  of  surveying  ships  (fi.  Doc.  128) 

Conjitruction  and  equipment. — — — 

Total,  (3east  and  Qeodetlc  Survey 

BVSIKE3S  AND  DETENSE  SERVICES   ADMDriSTKATION 

Balsrtes  and  expenses 

Bl'REAU  or  rOREiGN   COMMEBCX 


Balaries  and  expenses — 

Exxwrt  control 

Transfer  to  Bureau  of  Customs 

Traaaler  to  "aeneral  admin istratiOK" — 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


PROMOTION   or  IXTER.NAT10NA1  TBAVEt 


BCSIKBSS  ACnVTTIES 


Salaries  and  expenses  <n.  Poc.  128) 

Field  Service - 

BusbKsi  and  Defense  Services  AdmtaistratiBii — 

Bureau  of  Foreign  (ru>nimarce„ 

Representation  eipensos 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


OmCB  or  BUSINESS  BCONOMICS 


2,»«58,00O 
60.000 
10.000 

Language 

5.  788.  875 


>  4,  C»95,  000 
(2,5001 

'i 
■  >) 

Language 

4,  0«5,  000 


e,fi46.  500 

96.1)00 

27, 194,  000 

'   1,348,1)66 


11,(175.000 
1,  147,000 

3.  nan,  noo 

1,0<X),000 


38,  H2,  500 


If).  8.52. 000 


18.121,000 

(759,000) 

4.700,000 

340,000 


23,  Ifil.OOO 


4,  \t3,iK)0 


3,  4r>4,  ROO 

3,  025,(X)0 

( 1 ,  062,  OOO) 

(81,000) 


19.  275. 000 
( 8(W,  U00> 
16,  725,  000 


3f<,  (KiO,  (XX) 


'  ;in.  S8.',  G(Xi) 

(2,  *H,0O<i) 
(4,  fLW,  00(1) 
(3, 164,  600) 


MAwnMB  Acnvmxs 

Ship  construction. 

Research  and  development 

Administrative  and  warehouse  expenses 

Operating .dUfcrMt^  subsidies  (BquidatiMi  erf  owitnct  autbotUadDn). 

Voyace  limitation 

New  operators  and  Great  Lakas — — 

Researoti  and  de^*kipnient -■ 

.-Vdmtnistratlve  expense  limitation — 

Salaries  and  »ififinw,s 

RepresentatWi  alJo^anoe — 

Admtniatrative  expensaa - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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12R.  200.  'KTO 

(5,900,000) 

(3,  (W3,  (XX); 

(5(K).  000) 

150.000,000 

(2,400) 

(22.1) 

('/ 


(•) 


(') 
3.  4H0.0O0 
(1,2:57,  0<X)) 

(HO,  4iX); 


•  17.  0<i7,i)00 
(3,  2IX).  I¥X)> 

(4,  7i)0,uai) 

(9,  107.0011) 

CM,  00(1) 


1,60«,  000 


98.  i")00.  000 

^3.  151).  IXXJ) 

I  '**\,  (XK)') 

1^2,  OOO.  OlKi 

(A  *Xi) 


lo,14S,0t,0 
(8,  (303, 000) 


7.00«,000 

(WX),  000) 

15.  WX),  000 

(\.'iH\) 

<9,  300,  0(X)) 


11, '264,  OCX) 


11.  412.  (XX)  ! 


ILS-W.  000 


1,000,000 
350,000 


1,000.000 
350,000 


i.s.vi.ooo 


1,350.000 


12,614.000 


12,  762,  000 


J.  R20,  000 
(1,600) 


3,«2O.0OO 


10,  594,  (XX) 

1,096,000 

3,  630,  000 

667,000 


3,  620,  OCX) 

(1500) 

3,163.000 


Language 


1,000.000 
350,000 


1,35a  000 


12,  706.  (XX) 


3. 620,  ono 

(■2, 000) 
3,163,000 


Language 


8.783,000 


10.  785,  400 
1.096.000 
3,630.000 
1,000.000 


6,788,000 


10.  594.  000 
1.0M>,000 
3,630.000 
1,000,000 


1,*>,  9><7,0(») 


18,525,000 

(809, 000; 

11.965,000 


30.  490.  000 


3, 480.  (JOO 

(1,237,000) 

(SO,  400) 


16,511,400 


19.  OlS,  000 

(MM.  000) 
16,725,000 


35,  740,  OOO 


4,211,900 


5,  006,  000 

3,480.000 

(1,237.000) 

(80.  400) 


3.000,000 


14,639,000 
(3,113.000) 
(4.  665, 000) 
(6,861,000) 
(17,000) 


1,600,000 


98,000,000 

(3,  150,  (X)6) 

(-■icX).  (XX)1 

182,000.000 

(2.  4<X)) 

(225) 

6,  ,100,  0(X) 

(600,000) 

15.600.000 

(1.250) 

(9,  300, 000) 


16.  320, 000 


18,  725,  000 

(800,000) 

14,185,000 


32.910,000 


4,211,800 


4,90a000 
:<.  480, 000 
(1,237.000) 

(80,400) 


2,  5<X),  000 


1.800,000 


98,000,000 

""(3,156.066) 

(,100,  000) 

182,000,000 

(2,400) 


6,  .100.  000 

(8oaooo) 

15,600.000 

(1,2.50) 

(0, 300, 000) 


1.600,000 


98,000,000 

"'(3,"i56,'"666) 

(.100.  000) 

182,000.000 

(2,400) 


6,500,000 

(600,000) 

15,  600.  000 

(1,250) 

(9,  300, 000) 
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General  government  matten,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  related  agencies  appropriatxon  bill,  1962  {H.R.  7577)— Coiilimud 


T1TI.E  II     Department  or  Commebce— C<jiitinuc.j 
MARITIME  ACTivmE!f-oontlnued 


.•Oiiliyaril  faoilltie*  aiiil  wantiouse*  

Hcs»Tvc  fleet 

M;iritiine  iruining _. 

I.Miijniiipo  authorizing  ititni-iippiicy  niinburscnioiit 
.^liile  niHriiie  .srhools 

\'«'ssel  rpi>iiir 

(ir,inl,« 


1961  appro- 
priation 1 

(to  date) 


1962  estimate 
(revlseil) 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Coiifcren^  c 
action 


Tol  il,  iDiiritinir  ncti%  ilirs. .   

IM.\ND    WATfKWA^S   (uhl'ORATl'iV 

AiiiiiiiiistrMti\c  o\i>ciis<'  liiiiil.it ion _ ___ 

PATENT   OFFKT 


Piilarii'S  rilid  c\i>cii.s»'S  ill    Dec    12^) _. 

BfSKAf    or   PUHUC   ROADS 

I  imitation  on  ppncral  ailmlnlstrative  rxfx'n.'ies. 

rasM'Hger  motor  vdiitiei 

Ffdcral-aid  highways  (trust  fund)  (lifjuidatlon  of  contract  authoriiaUon)". 

Kmergoncy  fund  (reimbursement) 

Kpimhursfment  for  liridgrp  on  and  arros.<!  dams 

I-orest  higliways  iLiguidaiion  of  ooiilracl  aulhoriration) 

I'lit'lif  liinds  hiehway.s  rliquldation  of  oontniot  authorliation).. 

R(>liayable  oilvunf^  to  the  highway  trust  fund 

Total,  riiire:iii  of  I'ul'lic  Roadf _ 

NATIONAL   BtREAU   Of    ."TANDAKDS 

Research  and  technical  services  (11.  Dor.  128.1 

Payment  to  workmg  capiul  fund. 

Research  and  t^^chnical  .lervicips  (special  foreign  CTirrenry  program) 

Plant  and  facilities  (H.  Doc.  128) 

Construction  of  facilities I".]"''*     " 

Payment  to  working  capital  fund ""Illl'IIimiim^l 

Working  capital  fund: 

Passenger  motor  vehicl<'s 


($I,2M,fllX)) 
(.1.261.  OflO) 
3,  216, 0(X» 


•ti.ooo.  nrxn 
(.\axi.«x)) 

3,218,000 


(Ji.noo.  non^ 

(5.  *XMXX.O 
3,  218,  axi 


1,270,  (XX)  I 

(250,(Xl(0i 

(1,020,  00(1)  i 

2<J5,  KH,  (XX> 


(2,  (XXI) 
23,  882.  .VIO 


(31,470,000) 

(30) 

(2,  688.  691.  500) 

(10.000,000) 


27,  000.  000 

2,  700, 000 

160,000,000 


1,27(1,  (KX)  I 

(2«),0(Xi)| 

(l.O-JO.OOO)! 

307, 088, 000 


(2.00^ 

24.925,000 


(33,800,000)1 

(47;  t 


1,270,  (XXI 

CHO,  OlXO 

(l,ir3i,(Xl0j 

306,  5K8,  (XXi  1 


(2,ri(Xtil 

! 

24.  80O,O(Xl  , 


(33,  0(.X),  000) ' 
(47)  i 


(2,  991 ,  000,  OUO) :    (2,  990,  200,  0(X)1 
(11,363.32.1)  (6,363,32,1) 

(636,675)1  (636,  fi71ll 


27, 400.  oai 

3,000,000 


27.  KXi.  0(X)  : 
3,000,000  i 


rtl.  000,000) 
(5,300,000) 
3,218,000 
Language 
1,  270,  UK) 
(280,000) 
(1.020,  (XXI) 

3»«,  5X8,  000 


(2,000) 
24,  860, 0(X) 


(33,  800,  000) 

«7) 

(2,991,000,000) 

(6. 363.  325) 

(638,  «7,1) 

27,  400,  000 

3,000,000 


f$i,Tno.  nnoi 

(5,  SIX),  noil) 

3, 218,  (.mo 

1,  270,  (MKI 
(250,  (X»l) 

(l,(r2( ).(»«); 
306.588,000 


(2,  0(K)) 


24.h<ii'.  Ill 


(33,  *00.  (XXI) 

(47) 

(2,  990,  eOO.  OU), 

(6,  363,  325) 

(636,  r7M 

27,  400.  fXXl 

3,000,000 


189.700,000 


30,4fl0.000 


Tot;i!,  National  Bure«u  of  Ptundards 

WEATHER   BIREAU 


PalarleP  and  expense?     

Research  and  development  (H.  Doc.  I2.HI. 
Esiablishmeiit  of  melccirological  lacililief . 


Total,  Weallier  Bureau. 


r.ENERAL    PROVIfaOXS 

Ecc.  203,  $100  per  diem  for  consultants 

fi'C.  204,  lO-pprcent  transfer  authority  between  appropriations  (U.  boc.'lis)  ""I 

Total,  Department  of  Commerce   

Tm.t  III -The  Panama  Canal 

CANAL   ZilNE   GOVERNMENT 

(ipcratillg  rijifll.'if.o ' 

Capital  outlay. 

PaMenger  motor  velucles   I. 

Construction  limitation 


Total,  Canal  7one  Govcmment--. 

PANAMA   CANAL  COMPANY 

I.iiiiiiation  on  pi'iicral  .md  ailiniuistiatlve  expenses 

Pas.s«>n^.■('^  motor  vctiiclcs- _ 

Cieneral  provisions:  Sec.  202,  tr^insfer  of  Cardenas  townsile  to  Federal  Aviation  Agency^ 

Tot.il,  the  raiiam;T  <^i\v.\\ .__ 

Tm.E  IV— Independent  Aaencies 

ADVISORY   COMMISSION   ON    rNTER'SOVEBNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

SuWios  aiid  expenses 

AMERICAN    BATTLE    MONtTMEKTS  COMMISSION 


Palarle?  and  exj^nse' 

Travel  limitation 

Construction  of  memorials  and  cemeteries. 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Apiiroiirtation 

liy  Inm.'^fer  

Tmvcl  limitation 


rOBr.lGN  CLAIMS  SErn.EMENT  COMMISSION 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVBLOPMXNT  CORPOBAnON 


Administrative  pxpons*  limitation. 
I'assengcT  motor  vehicles.. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


19,  753,  (XX)  I 
(i,275.oai;j 


2,000,OtX) 

23,  .100.000  I 
(2.  500,000  ' 

I 


24,  7,VI,  (XK)  ' 
(2.  220.  (XK'   ' 
1.000,  IXXI 
1(1.  0(Xl,  (KKl 
50.  (KXI.  (XXI  ' 
(5<X),00U;; 

(3)1 


30.  400.  000 


22,  000. 0(X1 
(1.800,  0(Xli 
1.000.000 

111.  (XXI,  om, 

25.  tXX).  (XX) 
(••XXJ,  0U> 


(3) 


30.400.000 


22,000,000 

(1,800,000) 

1,000,000 

10,000,000 

40.000.000  I 

(500. 000;  I 


(3) 


30.  «)n,ooo 


22000.  otxi 

(I.hOO.  (««) 

i.axi.ixm 

10,  (XXJ,  OK' 

31,  noo.  no*  1 
(500.000; 

(3> 


45.2&3,000 


8.1.  7.10. 0(X) 


48,800,900 
6,448,5U0 
5,250,000 


55.  615.  000 
9.  ,KX).  0(X) 
5,  2.10,  000 


60,497.400 


(50) 


;t),  3«j.i,  000 


(100' 
Language 


58,  000.  000 


55,  .196. 000 

SI.  (XXI.  000 
4,800.000 

69,  395,  000 


(tX).  88; 


73.000.000 


56,671,000 
9,000.000 
5.250.000 


^10,921,000 


(75) 


004,  829. 37fi 


«;,  562,000 


.159,  059,  OOP 


582,101,200 


19,  769,  4.10 
6,92LO0O 

(t») 
(9,000) 


26,  690,  4.10 


(9.  393,  900) 
(H) 


26,  090,  450 


143,500 


1, 320. 000 

(69,000) 

Language 


506.000 
(40.000) 

(30,000) 


(41i000) 
(2) 


20.  S81, 000 

2,  319.  000 

(7) 

Language 


20.800.000  I 
2,300.000 
(7) 
(13,000; 


20.800.000 

2,300.000 

(7) 

(16,600) 


23,230,000 


(7,  S24,000i 

(IS. 

Language 


23, 100. 000 


(7,  H2I,(XX); 

(18; 
Language 


23,  230,  OtXl 


375,  000 


1,  360,  000 

(77,O0H) 

Language 


725,000 
(40,000) 
(20,000) 


(425.000) 
(1) 


23.  lOii.  000 


371,  000 


1,  3il0,  000 

f77.  noo) 
Language 


(^25.000 
'40.000) 
(30,000) 


(425,000) 

(1) 


23,  100. 000 


(7,824.000) 

(18) 

Language 


23, 100, 000 


375,000 


1.360,000 

(77,000) 

L«ngaage 


625,000 
(40,000) 
(20,000) 


(43^000) 

(1) 


68,000.000 


56,250,000 
9, 000.  axi 
5,250,00(1 


70,  500,  000 


(75) 


S73,  052.  fHV 


20.  800.  UX) 

2,300,000 

(7) 

(16.  600; 


23,  }00,0(Ki 


(7,82iax); 

(IM 

L.inpuape 


23,  100,  0(K/ 


375,000 


1,  360,  000 

(77.0tr) 

Language 


fi?5,000 

(40,  oon> 

(20,000) 


(425,000) 

(1) 
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General  government  matters.  Department  of  Commerce,  nnd  related  a,„urn.  a,jp><'l'natwn  hilt,  19(!.^  ^If.h'.  7J??>      (\>ntinu(  <1 


Title  IV— Indkpendent  Agencies— Continued 

.SMALL  FH-SL\E83  ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries  and  expenses  (II.  Doc.  129) - 

Transfer  from  revolvinK  fimd ....... 

Transfer  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Coriwration  liquidation  fund. 
Revolving  fund — — - 


Total,  Small  Business  Administration — - 

STF'.VEK.SIVK   ACTIVITU:.S  CONTKOL  POAKP 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


TARIFV   (OMMISSIO.V 


Salaries  and  expenses 
Travel  limitation - 


Total,  Independent  .u'eniie? 
Cirand  total,  titles  I.  11,  III.,ind  IV 


IWl  appro- 
priiition  ' 
Cto  date) 


19«2  estimate  - 
(revise<l) 


House  bill 


Seii;ile  bill 


f.\  <M3, 000 

(Ifi,3f.3,0<Kl) 

(fi75,  IX)0) 

50,000,000 


»\.  050,  (WO 

(18,  447, 000) 

(387,  COO) 

20,000,000 


■W.  943, 000  1 
^  395.000 


L>.r,ii.ouo 

(»A.000) 


60.018.500 


794, 900.  S25 


•X,  950, 000 
39ft,  000 


770,000 
(00,000) 


32.576,000 


600. 278, 000 


$<i.  7.'i<1.  WW  , 
(18,  447,IKX1I 
(397,  (KK)) 
20.(X)0,000  I 

LT.,  7.W,  000  ' 


306,000 


1>.  770, 000 
(i°4l,U00; 


Conferenrc 
aetiou 


32,186,000 


r>26. 9,«,  000 


$li, '.«),  (Kill 
(l>N.  M7,  KKtl 

i:«r7,  i««i) 
111. iimi,  (KM)  ^ 

■jf., 'J5<i,  oai  I 

,195,  OU) 


■J,  770. 000 
(00,000) 


32,475.000 


050.438,200 


$»i,  7.V),  t«W 

(IK,  447,  ()l«ii 

(397,  (M«i) 

2<),  UKl.  («»l 

2(i,  7.VI,  IK«I 


2,  770.  (KW 
(0(1,  (XWi 

32, 275. 000 


Ml,  135,  MX) 


'  IncluJWiS  amounts  appropriale<l  in  the  3d  supplemental  ii(ipropii;»tion  lull  f«i 
1961  (Public  Law  87-14,  approved  .Mar.  31.  liWl). 

•Includes  amendments  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  lotaling  .«j.<,1'.)J.ik)(i 
(H  Doc  128);  for  the  Small  lUisine.ss  AdminiHtriition  in  the  .iniodiit  "f  .W-i).iX)» 
(H.  Doc.  129);  and  a  net  inerea'k'  of  W34,0(X)  (II.  Doc.  l^j  for  K.\eniti\  ■  otluv  ot  the 
President  items. 

•  And  $100,000  by  transfer  from  ■' .^iR'cial  projects." 

•  $150,000  requested  in  II.  Doc.  IW  for  Liibor  Depurtinent  'li.l  i\ri\.W  i.  'iiiiste'l 
in  H.  Doc.  128  for  Commerc-e  Depjrtn)ent. 

'Includes  $100,000  for  activilie<  previously  apiiropitated  f'X    im.l.T  i.r(  ii    1  ;ikr- 


pilotage  ivlministration  and  $150,000  for  i  ortion  of  PresidentN  \dvisory  Committee 

(111  I.atnir.Manapement  Policy,  .,,-.<.,„,, 

-  $,-1  IK)  (KKi  for  activities  previously  under  Office  of  I'leld  .^.rviccs;  $4,.00,(HiO  I.,i 
iictivilles  pr.vionslv  under  business  and  IVfense  .Service.'^  Administration,  and 
$>|.107,(W«>  for  activities  previously  luider  liiuean  of  roreii;n  Conmicrce,  include!  un- 
der "Business  activities."  ,  ,.  , 

•  Total  of  appropriations  for  Office  of  Field  .Services,  Bu.-mes-  ana  DrI.i)-.-  nrv- 
ices,  and  Bureau  of  KoreiKn  Commerce, 

*  Liinltalion  of  »5.!)(W.()(j0  Incliuled  under  "Ship  construction. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mining 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  have  to  object  to  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1643)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  prices  and  farm  income,  to 
increase  farmer  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  programs,  to  adjust 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
line  with  the  requirements  therefor,  to 
improve  distribution  and  expand  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit  serv- 
ices, to  protect  the  interest  of  consumers. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


THE    QUESTION    OF    RECOGNITION 
OF  OUTER  MONGOLIA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  addressed  the  Senate 


briefly,  and  from  the  facts  at  hand,  on 
two  important  foreign  policy  matters. 

The  first  was  on  the  question  of  Ber- 
lin. 

The  second  was  on  the  question  of 
resumption  of  nuclear  tests. 

Today,  as  the  senior  Senator  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  want  to  raise  some 
questions  and  to  explore  and  stimulate 
our  thinking  on  another  of  the  impor- 
tant decisions  which  confront  this  Na- 
tion of  ours  at  a  time  when  our  enemies 
are  becoming  bolder  and  bolder  and  are 
issuing  ultimatum  after  ultimatum, 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
State  is  reliably  reported  as  studying  the 
advisability  of  extending  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  Outer  Mongolia — also  known 
as  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  advanced  for 
such  recognition  is  that  it  would  give 
us  a  "listening  post"  in  that  little-known 
and  far-away  land.  Apparently,  this 
may  appear  to  some  persons  to  be  a  very 
valuable  and  important  advantage  to  us. 

This  "listening  post"  argument  is  not 
new;  it  has  been  used  for  years  in  at- 
tempts to  convince  this  country  that  we 
should  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to 
various  Soviet  .satellites. 

My  own  reaction  to  this  "listening 
post"  argument  is  to  ask  this  question; 
Precisely  what  would  the  State  Depart- 
ment expect  to  listen  to.  in  Outer 
Mongolia? 

One  expert,  who  has  lived  in  Outer 
Mongolia  for  16  years,  was  recently 
quoted  as  saying: 

About  all  thai  a  listener  would  hear  in 
Outer  Mongolia  are  the  winds  of  the  Gobi 
Desert. 

While  this  is  true.  Mr,  President,  there 
are  other  sounds  to  be  heard  in  great 
volume  in  OuteT  Mongolia. 

All  reference  sources  I  have  had 
checked  state  that  this  little-known 
land  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  live- 
stock raising,  and  that  much  of  the 
population  therefore   is   nomadic.     So. 


in  addition  to  the  winds  of  the  Gobi 
Desert,  our  embassy  at  Ulan  Bator,  the 
capital,  would  also  be  able  to  listen  in 
on  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  whinnying 
of  vast  herds  of  wild  Mongolian  ponies, 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  whatever  mu- 
sical notes  the  yaks  may  emit. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  copy 
of  today's  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 
In  it  there  appears  an  article  entitled. 
"Mongolia  Cocks  Ear  to  Modernity,  But 
Land  of  Genghis  Khan  Has  a  Long  Way 
To  Go," 

The  article  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Mongolian  Republic,  like  many  of  to- 
day's undeveloped  countries.  Is  trying  hard 
to  catch  up  with  the  20th  century, 

Genghis  Khan's  land,  high  in  central 
Asia,  Is  still  primarily  one  of  yurts,  yaks, 
and  yogurt. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  on  Mongolia, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3  • 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
major  exports  of  Mongolia  are  listed 
as  livestock,  wool,  hides,  furs,  and  animal 
hair.  Therefore,  the  prospects  for  fu- 
ture trade  with  this  "listening  post"  in 
the  Gobi  Desert  do  not  appear  too  prom- 
ising. Indeed,  the  country  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  Red  China  and  Soviet 
Russia, 

We  have  had  so-called  listening  posts 
for  years  in  Soviet  satellites,  without  ever 
hearing  anything  much  except  what  the 
Communist  secret  police  permit  to  filter 
through.  It  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion 
in  most  cases  to  believe  that  listening 
posts  in  Communist  police  states  are  ever 
going  to  pick  up  anything  which  a  good 
newspaper  correspondent  would  not  al- 
ready have  found  out  in  the  regular  and 
normal  pursuit  of  his  legitimate  duties, 
despite  censorship. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  also  like 
to  know  that,  by  one  of  the  curious  ac- 
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cidents  In  our  world  today,  Owen  Latti- 
more  Just  happens  to  be  studying  in 
Outer  Mongolia  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Lattimore  needs  no  In- 
troduction to  this  body;  but  for  those 
who  might  wish  to  review  the  record,  I 
refer  them  to  the  July  2,  1952,  Report 
No.  2050  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  dealing  with  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations. 

It  makes  Interesting  reading. 

One  rather  involved  excuse  for  yield- 
ing to  Russia's  demand  that  Outer  Mon- 
golia be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
is  that  it  could  be  part  of  a  package  deal 
whereby  Russia  would  drop  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  admission  of  Mauretania — 
the  new,  independent  nation  in  what 
once  was  French  West  Africa,  I  do  not 
like  deals  with  the  Soviets;  we  always 
seem  to  come  out  the  losers  on  such 
deals. 

Outer  Mongolia,  as  a  Communist  state, 
could  be  depended  upon  to  vote  100  per- 
cent with  the  Soviet  bloc.  No  one  on 
our  side,  or  for  that  matter  Mauretania 
Itself,  can  guarantee  that  that  country 
would  vote  100  percent  with  the  United 
States  on  all  Issues.  This  new  nation 
in  Africa  is  a  free  nation.  Every  appli- 
cant for  U.N.  membership  should  stand 
on  its  own  qualifications. 

As  to  the  facts  of  this,  and  other  re- 
lated matters,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, a  news  item  written  by  the  Reu- 
ters news  agency  and  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  on  July  13, 
1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  also, 
the  Moscow  radio  annoimced  on  July 
11  that  a  great  celebration  was  being 
observed  honoring  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Mongolian  (Communist)  revolu- 
tion. I  quote  from  this  Moscow  broad- 
cast: 

The  Mongolian  peoples  revolution  de- 
veloped under  the  Influence  of  the  greet 
October  revolution  [meaning  tiie  Bol&hevik 
revolution  of  November  7,  1917)  which 
awakened  the  colonial  p<!ople8  of  the  eaat 
and  aroused  them  to  struggle  for  national 
and  social  liberation.  The  all -conquering 
ideas  of  the  great  Octob<?r  revolution  were 
an  inexhaustible  source  cf  strength  for  the 
Mongolian  revolutionaries  and  yielded  ex- 
cellent fruit  on  Mongollen  soil. 

Further  on  in  this  same  Soviet  broad- 
cast. Khrushchev  is  quoted  as  having 
said  that  there  were  o:ily  two  Socialist 
states  at  the  end  of  World  War  II— the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Mongolian  Peoples  Re- 
public. Also,  the  broadcast  reports  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  txien  trying  to  get 
Mcngolia  into  the  United  Nations  for 
several  years  without  success. 

Peiping  radio,  on  a  July  10  broadcast 
in  English  to  Europe,  gave  excerpts  from 
speeches  made  at  the  Mongolia  celebra- 
tion marking  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Mongolian  Peoples  revolution.  The 
celebration  and  speeches  lasted  more 
than  5  hours. 

According  to  this  Peiping  broadcast, 
representatives  from  more  than  14  Com- 
munist countries  journeyed  all  the  way 
to  Mongolia  to  honor  the  celebration. 


In  tyi^cal  Communist  fashion,  they 
berated  the  "Imperialist  powers" — in- 
cluding this  country — and  boasted  of 
the  early  victory  of  Marxism -Leninism 
all  over  the  world.  Note  carefully  that 
Mr.  Gomulka  of  Poland,  on  whom  we  are 
presently  lavishing  millions  in  order  to 
wean  him  away  from  Russia,  was  also  on 
hand  at  this  celebration. 

RED    POLAKD    GIVIS    AID    TO    MONGOLIA 

May  I  also  add  that  I  was  quite  inter- 
ested to  read  in  the  press  this  morning 
that  Mr.  Gomulka,  the  Communist  boss 
of  Poland,  has  Just  announced  Poland  is 
ready  to  give  $10  million  to  Outer 
Mongolia.  I  think  some  persons  in  this 
country  who  have  favored  pouring  out 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Commiuiist  satellite 
countries,  including  Poland,  might  now 
want  to  take  a  second  look  at  our  mutual 
security  programs  for  Poland.  I  like  the 
Polish  people,  but  I  do  not  like  the  Polish 
Government — which  country  gave  be- 
tween $11  million  and  $16  million,  to 
Cuba  a  short  time  ago,  and  is  now  offer- 
ing $10  million  to  Outer  Mongolia,  an- 
other Communist  country.  Poland  is 
helping  our  enemies;  she  is  helping 
purely  Communist  countries.  Why 
would  anyone  in  the  United  States  want 
to  pay  out  their  money  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  President,  because  of  its  impor- 
tance to  the  factual  background  dealing 
with  any  possible  diplomatic  recognition 
to  the  Mongolian  Peoples  RepubUc.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  most  significant  parts  of  the 
Peiping  broadcast  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred and  the  remarks  of  M.  A.  Suslov, 
member  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Russia. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.      With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  So,  Mr.  President 
there  we  have  it:  Outer  Mongolia,  ir 
other  words,  has  been  a  Communist  statt 
for  40  years,  a  fact  which  the  State  De- 
partment must  have  known — yet,  so  im- 
portant is  this  listening  post  to  receive 
the  sound  effects  created  by  the  wind£ 
of  the  Gobi  Desert,  and  the  sound  ef- 
fects emitted  by  milhons  of  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  goats,  and  camels,  that  ap- 
parently some  persons  neverthelesf. 
think  we  should  open  up  a  full  embassj 
there. 

To  the  average  American  taxpayer  it 
must  appear  a  bit  puzzling  why  we  need 
a  listening  post  to  the  winds  of  the  Gobi 
Desert,  10,000  miles  away  in  a  Commu- 
nist country,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
virtuously  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  a  nearby  Caribbean  country — Do- 
minican Republic — which  has  committed 
no  unfriendly  acts  toward  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  arguing  the  merits 
of  that  case,  but  only  point  out  this 
curious  difference. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  the  fact  that  Outer 
Mongolia  sent  5,000  troops  to  fight 
against  American  boys  in  Korea,  leav- 
ing this  country  with  bereaved  families 
whose  sons,  fathers  and  brothers  were 
killed  by  these  very  same  Mongolians 
who  some  persons  may  now  want  us  to 
recognize. 


Let  us  take  heed:  Recognition  of  Outer 
Mongolia  would  merely  be  a  side-door 
device  to  make  the  recognition  of  Red 
China  a  bit  easier  to  put  over  at  an 
early  date. 

Exhibit  1 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune,  July  13, 

19«1] 

Pirrr  Thousand  March  on  Mongolian 
Freedom  Day 

Ulan  Batok.  OrrER  Mongolia,  July  11. — 
A  crowd  of  60,000  paraded  In  the  main  square 
here  today  celebrating  the  40th  anniversary 
of  Outer  Mongolia's  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Wrinkled  peasants  riding  camels  and  horses 
Joined  youngsters  on  motorcycles  and  sol- 
diers In  armored  cars  and  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  technicians  in  the  2-hour 
parade. 

President  Zhamsaraugin  Sambuu  stood  on 
a  reviewing  stand  on  the  tomb  of  the  leaders 
of  Mongolia's  1921  revolution  with  Russia's 
Communist  Party  secretary,  Mikhail  Suslov. 
and  the  Polish  Communist  leader,  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka.  watching  the  parade  led  by  thou- 
sands of  Mongolian  soldiers  in  Soviet-style 
uniforms. 

Huge  portraits  of  Russian  Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev,  China's  Communist  Party  lead- 
er, Mao  Tse-tung,  and  Russian  speceman 
MaJ.  Yuri  Gagarin,  bobbed  over  the  heads 
of  young  pioneer  children  brigades. 

Among  the  foreign  visitors  waa  American 
Mongolian  alTalrs  eii>ert,  Owen  Lattimore. 
and  his  wife.  Lattimore.  a  history  professor, 
said  he  hopes  to  stay  a  month. 

Earlier,  at  a  6-hour  meeting  opening  the 
celebrations,  visiting  delegates  expressed 
the  hope  that  Outer  Mongolia  soon  would  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

Sambu  thanked  the  Soviet  Union  for  Its 
aid  to  the  country.  Mongolia  stood  for 
peace,  disarmament  and  the  banning  of  nu- 
clear weapon?,  he  said. 


Exhibit  2 
Peiping  Beoadcast  on  Mongolia 
(On  July  10,  1961,  at  2059  g.m  t..  the  Pei- 
ping radio  broadcast  In  English  to  Europe  an 
extensive  report  on  the  40th  anniversary  cele- 
bration in  Ulan  Bator,  Outer  Mongolia,  of 
the  founding  of  that  Communist  state.  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  New  China  News  Agency  re- 
port, as  broadcast,  follow: ) 

Z,  Sambuu,  president  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Mongolian  Great  People's  Rural,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  He  first  extended  holi- 
day greetings  to  the  Mongolian  people. 

He  then  dealt  with  the  tremendous  suc- 
cesses scored  in  various  flelda  by  the  Mon- 
golian people  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Mongolian  People's  Revolutionary  Party  in 
the  past  40  years.  He  said  that  the  Mon- 
golian people's  revolution  was  the  outcome 
of  the  October  Socialist  revolution  and  a  re- 
sult of  the  selfless  labor  of  the  Mongolian 
working  people  and  the  wise  leadership  of 
the  Mongolian  People's  Revolutionary  Party 
Mongolia  has  become  an  agrarian -Indus  trial 
country  from  a  livestock  breeding  country. 
TTie  Mongolian  People's  Republic  is  now  in 
its  prime  of  life  and  looking  ahead  with 
certainty. 

He  said  that  Mongolia  has  entered  into  a 
new  stage  of  completing  the  building  of  so- 
cialism. The  14th  Congress  of  the  Mongo- 
lian People's  Revolutionary  Party  h&s  set 
forth  tremendous  tasks  for  further  develop- 
ing the  national  economy.  The  Mongolian 
people  will  certainly  be  able  to  realize  the 
tblrd  5-year  plan,  1961-65.  he  said. 

Sambuu  said  the  foreign  poUcy  of  our 
country  is  to  consolidate  the  unity  with  the 
socialist  countries,  to  coexist  peacefuUy  with 
other  countries,  and  for  the  banning  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  for  the  realization  of 
general  and  complete  disarmement.    He  said 
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that  Mongolia  has  establlshtKl  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  21  countries  on  four  continents. 

He  said  the  policy  we  pursue  Is  not  to  the 
taste  of  the  Imperialist  overlords.  So  they 
have  tried  In  a  thousand  and  one  ways  to 
slander  Mongolia.  Imperialism  Is  the  enemy 
of  the  small  and  weak  nations.  The  ex- 
periences of  Mongolia  prove  that  a  small  and 
weak  nation  can  develop  independently  of 
the  assistance  of  the  imperialist  countries. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  head  of  the  Polish 
party  and  government  delegation.  In  an  ad- 
dress extended  warm  holiday  greetings  to  the 
Mongolian  people.  He  said  Mongolia's  ex- 
periences are  highly  significant  to  the  covin- 
trles  that  have  Just  shaken  off  colonial 
oppression  in  recent  years  through  varied 
struggles  or  are  fighting  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, countries  that  wish  to  develop 
their  economies  and  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  their  people.  He  said  that  the 
socialist  countries  defend  the  sovereignty 
and  neutrality  of  Laos.  They  demand  that 
the  right  be  given  to  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
namese peoples  to  realize  the  unification 
of  their  fatherlands,  that  the  colonial  system 
be  liquidated,  and  that  Angola,  the  Congo, 
and  Algeria  achieve  independence.  They 
oppose  imperialist  Intervention  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries. 

Today,  he  said,  peace  is  still  being  men- 
aced. The  Imperialist  countries  are  now 
carrying  out  armed  suppression  of  the  people 
fighting  for  freedom  and  Independence.  UJS. 
imperialism  is  carrying  out  arms  expansion 
and  war  preparations,  arming  West  Germany 
and  reviving  the  Bonn  revanchlsta.  Al- 
though the  world  Is  subjected  to  the  Im- 
perialist threats  of  a  new  war,  the  alliance 
of  all  progressive  forces  could  check  the  out- 
break of  a  new  war  and  bring  about  peaceful 
coexistence  among  countries  with  different 
social  systems,  he  added. 

Ulanfu,  head  of  the  delegation  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  and  government, 
made  a  speech  at  the  meeting. 

V.  Slavlk.  head  of  the  delegation  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  and  govern- 
ment. In  his  speech  said  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Mongolia  in  the  past  40  years  proved 
that  no  force  whatever  can  resist  the  will  of 
the  people,  who  had  won  freedom  under  the 
leadership  of  a  Marxist-Leninist  party.  He 
said  we  are  resolutely  opposed  to  the  Impe- 
rialist policy  of  war  and  war  preparations 
and  enslavement  and  exploitation. 

S.  Miklos.  head  of  the  delegation  of  the 
Hungary  Socialist  Workers'  Party  and  gov- 
ernment, in  his  speech  wished  the  Mongo- 
lian people  greater  achievement  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  third  five-year  plan 
and  further  consolidated  cooperation  with 
other  countries  of  the  socialist  camp.  The 
common  aspirations  of  the  socialist  coun- 
tries and  all  the  peoples  who  had  won  lib- 
eration from  colonial  rule  and  were  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence were  world  peace  and  freedom  for 
all  peoples. 

P.  Proehllch,  head  of  the  delegation  of  the 
German  SED  and  government,  said  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  14th  Congress  of  the 
Mongolian  People's  Revolutionary  Party 
were  of  great  significance  in  peaceful  con- 
struction and  improving  the  people's  life. 
He  exposed  the  violations  of  the  Potsdam 
agreement  by  the  United  States  and  West- 
ern countries  and  U.S.  suppression  of  the 
Cuban,  Laotian,  South  Korean,  and  South 
Vietnamese,  and  other  peoples  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  in  their  strug- 
gles for  national  Independence.  He  con- 
demned U.S.  Imperialism  for  the  crimes  of 
Invading  the  Chinese  territory  of  Taiwan 
for  a  long  period  of  time. 

K.  Staykov.  head  of  the  delegation  of  the 
Bulganlan  Communist  Party  and  govern- 
ment, said  in  a  speech:  "We  witnessed  with 
our  own  eyes  the  great  achievements  scored 


by  the  Mongolian  people  in  40  years.  Your 
example  convinced  the  people  that  the  road 
of  noncapitallst  development  is  the  best  road 
to  getting  rid  of  the  backwardness  of  the  old 
era  and  to  bettering  living  conditions.  He 
also  expressed  support  for  the  admission  of 
Mongolia  into  the  United  Nations." 

A.  Draghicl.  head  of  the  delegation  of  the 
Rumanian  Worker's  Party  and  government, 
said  that  the  correct  program  formulated 
by  the  meeting  of  representatives  of  tlie 
Communist  and  workers  parties  held  In 
Moscow  last  year  armed  the  Communist 
parties  of  various  countries.  He  said:  The 
peoples  of  our  two  countries  are  convinced 
that  in  the  further  consolidation  of  the 
socialist  camp  lies  our  fundamental  strength 
and  the  guaran-ee  for  the  security  of  the 
peoples  of  all  countries, 

Chong  Il-yong,  head  of  the  delegation  of 
the  Korean  Worker's  Party  and  government, 
first  expressed  warm  greetings  to  the  Mon- 
golian people.  He  said  that  the  achieve- 
ments scored  by  the  Mongolian  people  in  the 
struggle  for  building  a  new  life  were  the  vic- 
tory of  the  great  Marxist-Leninist  teachings. 
M.  A.  Suslov.  member  of  the  Secretariat 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia,  also 
spoke.    He  said  in  part : 

"Back  in  1946  the  Mongolian  People's  Re- 
public was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  for 
U.N.  membership.  Since  then  it  has  re- 
peated Its  request  many  times.  Tlie  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries  have 
been  persistently  striving  to  get  the  Mon- 
golian People's  Republic  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  defending  the  need  for 
the  admission  of  the  Mongolian  People's 
Republic  to  the'  United  Nations,  Comrade 
Khrushchev  said :  When  World  War  II  ended 
there  were  only  two  socialist  states  in  the 
world — the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Mongolian 
People's  Republic.  Unfortunately,  that  re- 
public has  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  we  would  like  to  stress 
once  again  thai  such  an  attitude  toward 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic  is  quite 
unjustified.  Th^ere  is  no  doubt  that  your 
country  will  soon  assume  its  rightful  place 
in   that  international  organization. 

"Dear  friends,  recently  the  14th  congress 
of  the  MPRP  ended  its  work.  The  MPRP 
is  a  glorious  unit  of  the  world  Communist 
movement.  The  decisions  of  the  congress 
open  up  new.  wide  horizons  before  the  Mon- 
golian people  la  the  establishment  of  a 
flourishing  Socialist  society.  The  Soviet 
people  do  not  doubt  that  the  Mongolian 
people,  led  by  "he  MPRP  and  Its  central 
committee  under  Comrade  Tsedenbal,  will 
successfully  implement  the  decisions  of  the 
MPRP  congress. 

"The  Soviet  pt^ople  and  all  peoples  of  the 
Socialist  comity  (sodruzhestvo)  are  engaged 
In  peaceful,  constructive  work  and  are  vitally 
Interested  In  thC'  preservation  and  stabiliza- 
tion of  peace.  Pursuing  a  Leninist  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  the  CPSU  central  com- 
mittee and  the  Savlet  Government  headed  by 
Comrade  Nlklta  Sergeyevlch  Khrushchev,  an 
indefatiguable  lighter  for  peace,  are  con- 
stantly fighting  for  a  lessening  of  world  ten- 
sion and  for  mankind's  liberation  from  the 
threat  of  a  new  destructive  war.  The  Soviet 
proposals  on  complete  and  general  disarma- 
ment, a  German  peace  treaty,  and  the  liqui- 
dation of  all  kinds  of  colonialism  open  up  a 
reliable  road  to  a  stable  peace  on  earth.  The 
U.S.S.R.  and  all  the  Socialist  countries  are 
resolutely  unmasking  the  aggressive  plans 
and  intrigues  of  imperialism,  insistently  pur- 
suing a  Leninist  policy  for  the  consolidation 
of  peace  and  friendship  between  nations  and 
aspire  to  a  solut.on  of  all  outstanding  issues 
through  negotiations. 

"One  of  the  serious  international  questions 
which  demands  .»n  undelayed  solution  is  the 
conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty  and 
West  Berlin's  trsnsformatlon  Into  a  free  de- 
militarized   city.     The    bourgeois    press   dis- 


torts Soviet  proposals  on  the  conclusion  of 
a  German  pence  treaty  and  has  started  a 
hullabaloo  about  an  alleged  threat  in  them. 
But  the  U.S.S.R. ,  firmly  and  consistently 
pursuing  a  peace-loving  policy,  has  never 
threatened  anybody  at  any  time. 

"Over  16  years  have  passed  since  World 
War  II.  It  Is  high  time  that  a  peace  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Germany  and,  as  Com- 
rade Khrushchev  said  recently,  a  line  drawn 
through  World  War  II,  and  the  question  of 
West  Berlin  solved  on  that  basis. 

"The  stubborn  refusal  of  the  imperiullsi 
powers  to  conclude  a  German  peace  treaty 
and  the  continuation  of  the  occupation 
regime  In  West  Berlin  are  a  continuation  of 
the  cold  war  and  an  accumulation  of  forces 
for  a  new  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Soviet  proposals  for  a  peace  treaty,  which 
have  met  with  support  from  socialist  coun- 
tries and  all  p)eace-loving  peoples,  are  aimed 
at  a  stabilization  of  peace  in  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world.  And  these  proposals 
will  be  Implemented. 

"Dear  comrades,  the  Mongolian  people  and 
the  Soviet  people,  all  the  peoples  of  socialist 
coiuitrles,  rallied  together  in  a  great  frater- 
nal comity,  are  forging  ahead  and  confi- 
dently looking  to  the  future.  The  majestic 
Ideas  of  Marxism-Leninism  are  like  a  bril- 
liant beacon  Illuminating  the  road  ahead  of 
us  that  leads  to  a  better  social  system  about 
which  mankind  has  dreamed  for  many  gen- 
erations, the  road  to  communism  " 


EXHIBfT    3 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  25.   1961; 

Mongolia    Cocks     Ear    to    Modernity — But 

Land  of  Genghis  Khan  Has  a  Long  Wat 

To  Go 

Washington.^ — -The  Mongolian  Republic, 
like  many  of  today's  undeveloped  countries, 
is  trying  hard  to  catch  up  with  the  20th 
century. 

Genghis  Khan's  land,  high  in  central  Asia, 
is  still  primarily  one  of  yurts,  yaks,  and 
yogurt.  Only  1  million  or  so  people  inhabit 
the  windswept  plateau,  mountains,  and 
deserts  that  stretch  over  an  area  bigger  than 
Alaska,  the  National  Geographic  Society  says. 
Most  Mongols  are  nomads  who  depend  on 
their  livestock  for  nearly  all  needs.  No  com- 
plete census  has  ever  been  reported. 

Since  1946,  however,  Mongolia's  Commu- 
nist leaders  have  been  seeking  membership 
in  the  United  Nations.  They  have  sent  trade 
missions  to  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  oc- 
casionally welcome  American  newspapermen 
and  scholars. 

Offices,  factories,  and  schools  are  rising  in 
Ulan  Bator,  the  capital.  The  city  Is  a  major 
stop  for  planes  flying  between  Moscow  and 
Peiping. 

university  established 

The  Mongolian  State  University,  estab- 
lished there  in  1942  with  90  students. 
now  enrolls  more  than  2.500  yearly.  Doctors, 
nurses,  and  teachers  are  emerging  from  a 
pastoral  people  whose  ancestors  were  once 
the  most  feared,  destructive  warriors  in  the 
world.    Lamaist  Buddhism  is  declining. 

Curiously,  Genghis  Khan,  who  died  in 
1227,  left  little  or  nothing  of  lasting  material 
value.  Not  a  stone  Is  standing  at  the  site 
of  his  great  capital,  Karakorum. 

Since  the  crumbling  of  the  Mongol  empire. 
the  country  has  served  as  a  buffer  between 
Russia  and  China,  ever  vulnerable  to  the 
winds  of  fortune.  The  part  of  it  known  as 
Inner  Mongolia  was  absorbed  by  China.  The 
borders  of  Outer  Mongolia  (the  present  re- 
public) were  the  subject  of  frequent  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  large  powers,  but 
it  has  regarded  itself  as  lndep)endent  since 
a  Soviet-supported  coup  In  1921. 

The  Buddhist  theocratic  monarchy  of 
Bogdo  Gegen  Khan  continued  to  rule  until 
his  death  in  1924.  when  the  Mongolian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  was  proclaimed.     Apparently 
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the  Russians  have  exerted  little  overt  Influ- 
ence in  domestic  affairs  however,  and  the 
Chinese  claimed  a  measure  of  svizeralnty 
until  1945. 

CHAPMAN     ANDREWf '     KXPEDITION 

It  was  during  the  192  )'8  that  Roy  Chap- 
man Andrews  led  his  famed  expeditions  to 
Mongolia  and  found  the  first  dinosaur  eggs 
known  to  man.  Writing  in  National  Geo- 
graphic he  said:  "In  all  this  vast  area  there 
is  not  a  single  railroad.  Transport  is  by 
camels,  ponies,  and  oxcarts.  The  climate  is 
severe.  During  the  win'er  the  temperature 
drops  to  40  or  50  degrees  below  zero  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  plateau  is  swept  by  bitter 
winds." 

In  Urga,  as  the  capital  was  then  called, 
almost  every  house  was  surrounded  by  a 
palisade  of  unpeeled  logs  reminiscent  of 
pioneer  America. 

Present-day  visitors  still  find  much  to  re- 
mind them  of  the  American  frontiers.  North 
of  the  harsh  Gobi  desert,  a  great  natural 
pasture  extends  toward  mountains  in  end- 
less seas  of  grass  and  v/lld  flowers.  Eagles 
circle  in  the  sky.  Cha;tering  prairie  dogs 
sit  with  folded  paws  beside  burrows. 

It  is  a  green  and  iragrant  land,  well 
watered.  The  Mongols,  leathered  by  sun, 
graze  their  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  in  tribal  patterns.  They  live  in 
yurts.  felt  tents  stretched  over  a  circular, 
collapsible  framework. 

Genghis  Khan  would  recognize  his  peo- 
ple— even  now. 


HIJACKING     OF    AMERICAN 
AIRPLANE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought,  as  does  evtry  American — at 
least  every  thoughtful  American — when 
I  picked  up  the  papers  yesterday  and 
read  that  an  Americar.  airplane  was  hi- 
jacked and  taken  at  gun  point  to  Cuba, 
it  was  something  which ,  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  average  American,  called 
for  immediate  action.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it,  but  I 
know  what  we  should  do.  Instead  of 
calmly  asking  for  the  return  of  the  plane, 
we  should  demand  thai,  the  plane  be  re- 
turned, and,  if  necessary,  we  should  go 
into  Cuba  and  get  it. 

I  think  we  should  start  paying  less  at- 
tention to  the  feelings  of  some  so-called 
neutral  countries  in  this  hemisphere  or 
any  other,  who  hold  up  their  hands  in 
holy  horror  every  time  we  say  something 
that  affects  Cuba,  and  ::  think  we  should 
start  treating  Cuba  wii,h  a  realistic  ap- 
proach, i  am  not  directing  these  re- 
marks at  anyone  in  par;icular.  I  am  not 
aiming  them  at  this  administration.  I 
am  aiming  them  at  any  administration 
that  has  dealt  with  this  subject  in  the 
past. 

I  think  both  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration and  Democratic  administration, 
through  their  State  Departments,  have 
taken  the  wrong  approach  to  Cuba.  If 
we  are  to  command  ary  respect  In  the 
world,  if  we  are  to  have  any  respect 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  that  are 
our  friends,  or  our  enemies,  or  the  large 
body  of  neutrals,  we  cannot  stand  still 
and  see  American  rights  walked  on, 
trampled  upon,  American  property 
seized,  and  make  merely  a  very  mild  pro- 
test, or  not  say  anything  at  all. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  we 
would  be  much  better  off  if  we  took  a 
firm  position  in  these  cases,  with  what 


we  expect  of  others  and  what  we  will  do 
spelled  out.  I  realize  that  when  we  take 
a  firm  position,  we  must  follow  through 
with  action  to  back  up  our  position.  I 
am  also  one  of  those  who  thinks  we 
should  be  ready  and  willing  to  follow 
through,  without  being  the  victim  of  one 
threat  and  one  ultimatum  after  another 
from  our  enemies. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  the  instance 
in  which  an  American  submarine,  cruis- 
ing in  international  waters,  was  fired 
upon  by  a  Cuban  gunboat  early  last 
year.  li,  was  a  warning  to  this  country 
of  what  to  expect  of  the  Castro  govern- 
ment. Cuba  was  supposed  to  be  an 
ally  of  ours  in  defending  the  free  world. 
This  gunboat,  which  earlier  had  been 
given  by  us  to  Cuba,  was  turned  against 
us  by  Castro  and  his  forces  to  fire  upon 
an  American  submarine. 

Previously,  before  Mr.  Castro  became 
President,  his  brother  Raul  seized  47 
American  sailors  and  marines  and  held 
them  in  the  Sierra  Maestre  Mountains. 
We  have  seen  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
American  property  seized  by  Castro  and 
his  forces.  We  have  seen  all  these 
things  happen  over  the  period  of  the 
last  2 '2  years,  and  we  have  just  mildly 
acquiesced,  or  perhaps  made  very  mild 
protests. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  for  us 
to  do  something  more  than  mildly  rebuke 
the  Cuban  Communists,  if  we  are  going 
to  hold  up  our  head  in  the  world  or  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Unless  we  want  a  satellite  of  Russia, 
with  the  latest  Soviet  arms,  pointing  its 
missiles  at  cur  very  heart,  90  miles  from 
our  shores,  we  must  be  ready  to  take 
firm,  decisive  action.  We  must  be  ready 
to  move  forward  in  a  positive  manner. 
I.  for  one.  think  it  will  eventually  come 
to  that.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  done  at  this  time.  I  would  give 
Mr.  Castro  an  ultimatum  either  24  or  48 
hours  to  return  the  plane,  the  pilots,  the 
passengers  and  turn  the  hijacker  over 
to  the  United  States  for  prosecution  and 
trial. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  The  plane  was  flying 
from  Miami  west  into  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  I  share  with  the  Sena- 
tor a  grave  concern  about  future  possi- 
bilities if  a  strong  protest  is  not  made  by 
our  Government  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  feel  that  is  true.  One  thing  after  an- 
other has  happened.  If  we  continue  to 
let  these  things  happen,  if  we  do  noth- 
ing but  make  mild  protests,  it  simply 
will  give  encouragement  for  other  in- 
cidents to  happen,  until  the  situation 
becomes  increasingly  diflQcult  and  un- 
bearable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  paying 
my  respects  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  remarks  on  this 
timely  subject. 


We  must  remember  the  difference  in 
regard  to  this  situation.  The  confisca- 
tion of  American  property  in  Cuba  was 
one  thing,  but  this  particular  plane  was 
hijacked  over  U.S.  soil.  Therefore,  this 
can  only  be  classified  as  piracy.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  something  about  which 
we  should  sit  down  to  negotiate  with  Mr. 
Castro.  I  agree  fully  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire — we  should  las 
down  our  demands  and  be  willing  to 
back  them  up. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  like  the  use  of  the 
word  "piracy."  It  is  the  word  which 
occurred  to  me. 

Being  a  lawyer,  I  must  say  the  evi- 
dence will  have  to  come  in  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  unilateral  action  by  an  in- 
dividual who  held  up  the  plane  and 
caused  it  to  land  at  Havana. 

The  question  is:  What  will  happen 
now?  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  with  my  other  colleagues 
in  affirming  the  fact  it  is  basic  to  Ameri- 
can policy  that  when  a  nation  finds  a 
plane  of  that  character  landing  upon  its 
soil  it  must  look  after  those  who  occupy 
it,  must  see  to  their  needs  if  they  need 
medical  attention,  and  must  return 
them  and  return  the  plane.  If  it  does 
not  do  that,  or  if  it  damages  or  injuries 
the  plane,  then  it  will  violate  interna- 
tional law,  must  make  reparations,  and 
must  be  answerable  for  its  conduct. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  there  can  be 
a  tyranny  of  wesikness.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Castro  has  pulled  on  us  time  and 
time  ago — he  is  a  "little  guy."  so  "Come 
step  on  me.  Come  drown  me.  Come 
extinguish  me." 

This  does  not  save  him  guiltiness  from 
an  international  crime. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  has  spoken.  He  speaks  with 
authority.  As  many  of  us  who  can 
should  support  the  position  that  the 
rules  for  Castro  are  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law.  We  intend  to  enforce  them. 
We  will  not  be  intimidated  by  a  tyranny 
of  weakness,  which  Castro  has  imp)osed 
successfully  time  and  time  again. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  flagging 
this  action  for  what  it  is.  This  is  when 
it  counts  as  to  what  Castro  is  doing. 
Because  we  are  big  and  he  is  little  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  allow  him  to  out- 
rage us  or  to  outrage  international  law. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

In  answer  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  have 
said,  in  joining  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  remember  that  Wen- 
dell Willkie  once  told  me  it  was  not  so 
much  what  a  man  said  as  when  he  said 
it  that  counted.  This  incident  occurred 
yesterday,  and  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
We  could  negotiate  it  for  a  period  of 
time,  and  in  a  month  or  so  p>erhaps  the 
American  people  would  forget  all  about 
it — all  except  a  few — but  while  the  mat- 
ter is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  people  it  is 
time  to  take  some  firm,  definite  action. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  stepped  into  the  Senate  Chamber 
only  a  minute  ago,  but  it  happens  that 
I  have  been  in  the  lobby  reading  the 
statements  in  the  press  with  regard  to 
the  plane  incident.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  statement  or  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  context  of  what  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  New  York  say  and  the 
Senator's  remarks  immediately  after  my 
entering  the  Chamber,  I  assvune  the  Sen- 
ator said  that  now  is  the  time  to  act 
with  reference  to  Castro's  action  taking 
advantage  of  the  hijacking  of  this  plane. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  did.  I  said  it  was 
time  for  firm  action. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  thoroughly  agree.  I  think 
the  time  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
a  few  hours  for  the  return  of  the  plane 
and  for  the  freedom  of  the  people  who 
are  on  it.  Regardless  of  who  did  the 
hijacking  of  the  plane  or  how  it  was 
prompted,  it  seems  to  me  for  Mr.  Castro 
now  to  take  the  position  he  wishes  to 
negotiate  about  the  plane,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  whatever  act  of  piracy  in  the 
air  was  committed,  is  totally  improper. 

I  have  in  my  hand  three  dispatches: 
one  from  Washington,  one  from  New 
York,  and  one  from  Miami.  They  all 
deal  with  the  plane  incident.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  I  shall 
briefly  comment  on  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  *|- 
patches  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  York. — Premier  Castro  of  Cuba  is 
willing  today  to  free  the  passengers  and 
crewmen  who  landed  here  aboard  a  hijacked 
E.istern  Air  Lines  plane.  NBC  Correspondent 
H<!rb  Kaplow  reported. 

But  Castro  wants  to  negotiate  with  the 
TTnlted  States  over  the  turboprop  super- 
Electra  plane  Itself,  Kaplow  said  In  a  broad- 
cajit  from  Havana. 

Kaplow.  In  Havana  for  July  26  celebra- 
tions, said  Castro  told  him  the  passengers 
and  crew  were  "free  to  stay  or  leave  Cuba 
as  they  wished"  and  the  Cuban  Government 
would  help  them  get  Pan  American  World 
Airways  plane  reservations  to  the  United 
Stittes    Lf   necessary. 

But  he  said  Castro  also  told  him  he  wanted 
to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  Cuban  planes 
Impounded  In  the  United  States  for  the 
Eastern  airliner  because  "the  United  States 
do<»  not  want  Cuban  planes  and  Cuba  does 
not  want  U.S.  planes." 


WASHUfCTON. — The  State  Department  said 
today  that  It  still  had  no  reply  to  Its  request 
to  the  Cuban  Government  for  the  return  of 
the  Eastern  Air  Lines  plane,  passengers,  and 
crew  diverted  at  gunpoint  yesterday  to 
Havana. 

The  U.S.  request  was  sent  through  the 
Swiss  Government,  whose  Embassy  In  Havana 
represents  UB.  Interests  In  Cuba. 

"We  are  still  waiting  to  hear  from  the 
Swiss  any  reply  that  the  Cuban  Government 
may  make,"  Press  Officer  Prancla  W.  Tully, 
Jr.  said. 


Miami. — Special  security  precautions  were 
eatabllahed  today  for  commercial  planes 
serving  Florida  to  block  a  reported  plot  by 
pro-Castro  agents  to  hijack  additional  U.S. 
airliners. 


Informed  sourajs  said  yesterday's  hijack- 
ing of  an  Eastern  Air  Lines  Electra  was  part 
of  a  plot  possibly  to  "avenge"  seizure  of  a 
number  of  Cuban  airliners  for  unpaid  bills 
in  the  United  Stfites. 

They  said  the  operation  apparently  was 
timed  to  coincide  with  tomorrow's  "26th  of 
July"   revolutionary    commemoration. 

The  38  persons  aboard  the  Electra,  which 
was  commandeerjKl  during  a  Miami-Dallas 
flight,  were  beinj;  held  Incommunicado  In 
Havana  today  despite  U.S.  State  Department 
demands  that  they  and  the  $3.5  million  air- 
craft  be  promptly   released. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  announced  from  Its  New 
York  headquarters  today:  "All  possible  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to  prevent  another 
Incident." 

Strict  secrecy  iiurrounded  security  meas- 
ures. The  Federal  Government,  however, 
has  authority  to  place  armed  guards  aboard 
commercial  airliners  If  considered  necessary 
to  protect  the  U.S.  mall  carried  on  passenger 
flights. 

Airline  officials  generally  declined  com- 
ment on  measures  to  protect  their  flights 
other  than  to  say  normal  service  was  being 
continued. 

It  appeared  there  would  be  technical  as 
well  as  diplomatic  complications  over  yes- 
terday's Incident.  Airline  sources  doubted  if 
the  Cubans  have  special  equipment  required 
for  servicing  and  starting  the  Jetprop  en- 
gines of  the  EAIi  Electra. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  dis- 
patch from  New  York  says  that  Herb 
Kaplow,  in  a  broadcast  from  Havana, 
said  that  Castro  wants  to  negotiate  with 
the  United  States  over  the  turboprop 
super  Electra  plane  itself,  although  he  is 
willing  that  the  passengers  and  the  crew- 
men who  landed  be  freed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
Castro  should  iinmediately  be  told  that 
if  the  plane  and  the  people  are  not  re- 
turned within  2.  definite  deadline  of  a 
few  hours  the  United  States  will  go  in 
with  whatever  is  necessary  to  rescue  the 
plane  and  to  lescue  the  people.  To 
equate  this  incident  with  seme  plane 
which  may  havo  gone  into  the  United 
States  under  normal  commercial  inter- 
course, which  would  have  been  liable  for 
some  duties  or  fees  of  some  sort,  is  en- 
tirely beside  the  point.  The  plane  did 
not  go  to  Cuba  under  the  will  of  its  owner 
or  operator.  It  was  merely  an  act  of  air 
piracy.  I  do  no"  know  what  the  legal 
term  should  be,  but  I  note  my  lawyer 
friend  from  New  York  is  nodding  his 
head. 

Clearly  the  plane  did  not  go  to  Cuba 
under  its  own  free  will.  The  protection 
of  the  United  States  should  be  accorded 
to  the  plane  and  to  the  people  involved. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  an  interruption  for 
a  minute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Yes. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  person  cr  persons  who,  at  gun 
point,  did  the  hijacking,  did  it  over 
American  soil.  The  person  or  persons 
who  hijacked  the  plane  at  the  point  of 
guns  should  be  turned  over  to  us.  also. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Again  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  heartily  en- 
dorse that. 

Mr.  President,  the  Miami  dispatch 
says  that  special  .security  precautions  are 
being  established  for  other  planes  in  that 
area.  While  tha;  may  be  warranted  as 
a  domestic  step,  of  course  it  does  not  cor- 


rect the  insult  which  has  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  other  plane. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  dis- 
patch is  peculiarly  significant.  I  think 
it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  The  dispatch  which  has  a 
Washington  dateline  of  12:10  p.m.  says: 

The  State  Department  said  today  that  ^% 
still  had  no  reply  to  Its  request  to  the  Cuban 
Government  for  the  return  of  the  Eastern 
Air  Lines  plane,  passengers  and  crew  diverted 
at  gunpoint  yesterday  to  Havana. 

The  U.S.  request  was  sent  through  the 
Swiss  Government,  whose  Embassy  In  Ha- 
vana represents  U.S.  Interests  In  Cuba. 

■We  are  still  waiting  to  hear  from  the 
Swiss  any  reply  that  the  Cuban  Government 
may  make,"  Press  Officer  Francis  W.  Tully, 
Jr  ,    said. 

In  my  judgment,  we  ought  not  to  wait 
very  many  minutes. 

What  the  President  does  today  about 
this  plane  and  the  people  hijacked  into 
Cuba  will  impress  the  world  more  than 
what  he  says  about  Berlin  tonight. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Ml".  HOLLAND.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  able  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. Clearly,  the  act  was  an  act  of 
piracy.  I  do  not  think  we  would  wait 
a  moment  for  the  response  of  the  Cuban 
Government  if  a  ship  occupied  by  civil- 
ians traveling  on  legal  business  had  been 
seized  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  brought 
Into  a  Cuban  harbor.  I  am  sure  we 
would  term  that  as  an  act  of  piracy.  I 
am  sure  we  would  demand  immediate 
return  of  the  ship  and  passengers.  I  do 
not  see  any  difference  at  all  between  that 
situation  and  the  seizure  of  the  Eastern 
Air  Lines  plane  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  a  good  deal  farther  away  from 
Cuban  shores  than  such  a  ship  would 
have  been,  and  which  was  on  a  purely 
domestic  trip  from  Miami  in  my  State 
to  Tampa  in  my  State. 

Many  of  those  who  were  traveling  on 
the  plane  are  citizens  of  my  State.  To 
say  that  the  act  is  not  piracy  pure  and 
simple,  and  that  such  action  should  not 
be  taken  as  would  be  justified  by  such  an 
act  of  piracy.  I  think  would  be  a  most 
feeble  position.  I  do  not  believe  any  of 
us  would  want  to  take  such  a  position. 

I  remember  that  it  has  not  always  been 
so.  Piracy  upon  our  shipping  off  of 
Tripoli  brought  immediate  retaliation,  in 
our  early  days  when  we  were  relatively 
small  and  weak. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  delay  a  moment 
in  demanding  the  return  of  the  plane 
and  our  people,  and  taking  such  other 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  undo  what 
was  clearly  an  act  of  piracy,  would  show 
abject  weakness.  I  hope  that  the  inci- 
dent, brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  Case],  will  be  followed  by  im- 
mediate action  by  our  State  Department, 
our  President,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  meet  as  we 
should  an  act  tliat  is  piracy  of  the  most 
extreme  kind. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Castro  has  the  wrong 
understanding  of  America.  He  first  got 
his  misunderstanding  when  he  seized  47 
American  marines  and  sailors,  having 
kidnapped   them  when  he  was  still  a 
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bandit  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Cuba. 
We  did  not  do  anythin?  about  the  inci- 
dent at  that  time.  Theii  when  each  suc- 
V  cessive  act  occurred,  instead  of  our  tak- 
ing a  forthright  firm  position,  and  back- 
ing those  positions  with  action,  we  made 
mild  protests.  Such  a  course  has  con- 
tinued over  a  period  of  time. 

Then,  when  Castro  came  to  this 
country,  instead  of  t-eating  him  for 
what  he  was — an  outlaw  and  Communist 
bandit — some  of  our  leaders  wined  and 
dined  him.  Some  of  our  leading  citizens 
were  involved.  A  number  of  our  in- 
tellectuals paid  tribute  to  him.  There- 
fore, Castro  may  understandably  have 
gotten  the  wrong  ides  about  us.  We 
must  change  our  attitude  so  that  he  at 
least  will  have  the  unde  -standing  that  he 
cannot  walk  over  us  24  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  have  said  a 
moment  ago  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges  1  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Case]  had 
raised  the  question.  ::  believe  it  was 
originally  raised  by  tlie  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  had  left  the  Cham- 
ber when  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire was  talking  about  Outer  Mongolia 
and  I  came  back  in  to  jiear  the^Senator 
from  South  Dakota  leading  excerpts 
from  a  press  dispatch  al>out  the  hijacked 
Eastern  plane.  I  congratulate  both  dis- 
tingtiished  Senators  for  bringing  the  in- 
cident to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  now  is  the  time  for  action — the 
golden  moment — for  \rhich  we  have 
been  waiting,  because  w;  are  confronted 
with  an  act  of  piracy  ])ure  and  simple 
in  which  citizens  and  property  of  our 
country  have  been  seizec  by  armed  force 
and  taken  to  a  Cuban  air  base.  I  hope 
that  our  Government  ^v^ill  show  force, 
strength,  and  complete  willingness  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  ncident.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  other  position  would 
brand  us  as  hopelessly  weak. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  express 
my  appreciation  for  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  said.  I  emphasize 
what  the  Senator  from  ^'ew  Hampshire 
has  said  about  the  time  to  speak  and  the 
time  to  act.  The  incident  is  one  which 
the  world  will  clearly  understand  if  we 
act  with  firmness.  There  may  be  times 
when  such  action  might  be  misunder- 
stood. The  only  chance  for  misunder- 
standing in  the  present  iostance  would 
be  if  we  should  fail  to  act.  If  we  should 
fail  to  take  appropriate  action  in  this 
incident,  then  the  United  States  would 
not  be  properly  understood  around  the 
world.  Action  at  this  t.me  would  be 
understood  and  respected. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  If  an  .\merican  citi- 
zen cannot  get  on  an  Anerican  plane 
and  travel  to  a  desired  point  of  destina- 
tion within  his  own  country,  without 
fear  of  being  hijacked  by  some  outlaw 
Cuban  and  taken  to  Cuba  and  then 
turned  over  to  Castro  and  his  Commu- 


nist band,  we  have  reached  a  dangerous 
point  In  this  country. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  all  that  has  been  said.  How  did  the 
men  committing  the  act  of  piracy  get 
into  our  country?  We  are  now  permit- 
ting, or  will  permit,  20,000  refugees  from 
Cuba  to  come  here.  It  strikes  me  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  In  that  re- 
gard to  properly  screen  these  refugees 
in  order  to  assure  that  no  Castroites  are 
allowed  to  enter  rather  than  talking 
about  action  to  take  now  with  respect  to 
a  particular  plane.  In  my  judgment,  if 
anything  should  take  place  which  would 
result  in  more  difficulty  with  Russia  or 
some  other  country,  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age or  sabotage  might  be  done  by  an 
enemy  of  this  country  who  has  entered 
as  a  refugee  from  Cuba.  It  strikes  me 
that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent 
refugees  from  coming  in,  indiscrim- 
inately and  without  screening  rather 
than  let  them  in,  without  any  check  at 
all  as  we  are  now  doing. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  read  the 
newspaper  article  which  reported  that 
20.000  refugees  would  be  permitted  to 
come  into  the  United  States.  They  would 
be  flown  into  this  country  at  a  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayers  of  $450  million.  I 
was  startled  to  think  that  we  would  take 
such  action. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire what  has  happened  to  the  38  Amer- 
icans who  were  on  the  hijacked  plane? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  So  far  as  we  know, 
they  are  still  in  Cuba  in  Castro's  care 
facing  possible  brainwashing  by  Com- 
munist secret  police.  Perhaps  Castro 
wants  some  tractors. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case!  read  a  wire  dispatch  from  Cuba 
stating  that  Castro  wanted  to  negotiate 
with  respect  to  the  i)lane,  but  that  he 
was  favorably  considering  allowing  the 
American  citizens  who  were  hijacked 
and  restrained  illegally  to  return  to  their 
home  country. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  proper  way  to  handle  this 
problem  would  be  to  give  Mr.  Castro  24 
hours  in  which  to  return  both  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  the  American  plane,  or 
go  and  get  them? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it  and  so,  apparently,  do  many 
millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  the  way  I 
feel. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  We  have  reached  a 
point  at  which  we  must  do  something, 
one  way  or  another,  without  any  more 
waste  of  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  feel  that  way.  I 
do  not  believe  we  dare  fool  with  this 
Castro  any  longer.  He  is  a  Communist. 
Russia  is  shipping  war  materials  into 
the  country.  While  we  talk  about  inci- 
dents, hijackers  come  into  this  country 
and  deliberately  steal  a  plane  with  38 


Americans  and  take  them  to  Cuba.  Cas- 
tro laughs.  I  imderstand  at  one  point 
last  night  Castro  laughingly  said,  "May- 
be we  will  return  the  38  Americans,  but 
we  are  going  to  keep  the  plane." 

When  did  we  in  the  United  States  so 
completely  lose  our  courage  and  our  guts 
that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  stand 
up  to  this  man?  What  is  the  use  of  our 
talking  about  standing  up  to  Russia  in 
Berlin  if  we  do  not  have  guts  enough  to 
stand  up  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  JAVrrs  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  before  it  gets  too  late  In  the 
day,  I  wish  to  complete  the  record  on 
the  discussion  we  had  earlier  with  re- 
spect to  the  hijacked  plane.  The  latest 
information  is  that  the  passengers  will 
be  released.  However,  there  is  no  word 
yet  as  to  whether  the  plane  will  be  re- 
leased also. 

I  wish  to  state,  having  checked  the 
law  on  the  situation  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  that  it  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  the  plane  should  also  be  released; 
that  we  should  exercise  the  same  firm 
position  with  respect  to  its  release  as 
we  do  with  respect  to  the  passengers; 
and  that  the  situation  is  not  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Cuban  planes  which  have 
been  brought  here  by  the  owTiers.  for 
commercial  reasons,  or  have  been  se- 
questered under  orders  of  the  court  for 
judn^ments.  or  for  ether  purposes. 

This  plane  was  hijacked  in  violation 
of  law,  domestic  and  international,  and 
is  in  Cuba  against  the  will  of  its  owners. 

I  make  this  statement  because  our  dis- 
cussion earlier  in  the  day  assumed  that 
it  applied  to  both  the  plane  and  the  pas- 
sengers. Now  we  have  the  statement 
that  the  passengers  will  be  returned, 
and  I  make  this  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  plane. 


ASTRONAUT    VIRGIL    IVAN     (GUS* 
GRISSOM— TYPICAL  HOOSIER 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  old  saying  in  Indiana  that 
nothing  really  important  ev^  happens 
unless  a  Hoosier  has  a  part  in  it. 

That  was  never  a  more  factual  state- 
ment than  right  now,  when  Hoosiers  all 
over  the  world,  wherever  they  are,  are 
beaming  with  pride  over  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  own  boy,  Capt.  Virgil 
Ivan  "Gus"  Grissom,  the  astronaut. 

We  thank  God  that  he  is  alive  today, 
and  that  he  handled  with  such  skill  a 
phenomenal  suborbital  flight  that  went 
higher,  faster,  and  farther  than  any 
other  American  in  history. 

It  is  typical  of  Captain  Grissom  that 
he  is  such  a  loyal  member  of  a  seven - 
man  team  that  is  making  space  history 
for  the  United  States.  Such  devotion 
to  the  team  is  just  a  part  of  the  Hoosier 
makeup. 

Captain  Grissom  is  a  Hoosier  through 
and  through.  He  was  bom  at  Mitchell. 
Ind.,  a  city  of  al)out  3.500  persons  some 
75  miles  south  of  Indianapolis.  He  is  a 
product  of  Indiana  public  schools  and 
our  own  Purdue  University  School  of 
Engineering.  His  charming  wife,  Betty, 
also  is  a  Hoosier. 

Captain  Grissom's  father  is  a  rail- 
roader.   Dennis  Grissom  and  hia  wife 
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i-eared  well  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
I  have  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grissom  and 
they  are  typically  fine  residents  of  my 
State.  Captain  Qrissom.  his  wife, 
Betty,  who  has  been  a  real  helpmate, 
and  their  two  fine  sons  have  visited  my 
office.  The  family  photograph  has  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  collection  on  my 
office  wall. 

Captain  Orissom  is  a  typical  Hoosier. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  test  pilot.  It  was  a 
hard  road.  But.  he  worked  at  the  job, 
and  now  the  facts  prove  that  he  is  one 
of  the  best. 

To  Captain  Grissom  and  his  team- 
mates on  the  astronaut  team  I  say  con- 
gratulations for  a  job  well  done.  We 
are  all  indebted. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1643)  to  Improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  prices  and  farm  Income,  to  in- 
crease fanner  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  programs,  to  adjust 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
line  with  the  requirements  therefor,  to 
improve  distribution  and  expand  exports 
of  agricultural  cc»nmodities.  to  liberalize 
and  extend  farm  credit  services,  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
,    bill  is  op>en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  there  are  several 
amendments  to  be  offered.  I  do  not  see 
present  in  the  Chamber  the  Senators  who 
intend  to  offer  them.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wHl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
forward  a  short  amendment  which  makes 
no  change  in  the  intention  of  the  bill, 
and  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  137, 
line  7.  before  the  period,  insert  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "except  that  the  re- 
peal of  section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  April  6, 
1949.  shall  not  be  effective  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1962". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  occasion  for  the 
amendment  is  simply  that  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  and  other  Senators  a 
few  days  ago  which  revived  until  the 
end  of  this  year  the  authority  to  make 
initial  special  livestock  loans  under  the 
act  of  April  6.  1949.  and  extended  the 
authority  for  supplemental  advances  to 
borrowers  already  indebted  on  such 
loans  until  the  end  of  this  year. 

It  aK>ears  that  one  of  the  acts  which 
would  be  repealed  by  the  pending  bUl  is 
the  act  in  which  the  special  livestock 
loan  authority  is  contained  along  with 
a  good  many  other  provisions.    The  pro- 


posed amendment  would  simply  except 
from  the  reptal  of  that  act,  which  in- 
cludes a  number  of  other  provisions,  the 
repeal  of  the  special  livestock  loan  pro- 
vision, which  is  section  2(c)  of  the  act 
of  April  6,  1949,  until  January  1.  1962. 

It  would  simply  carry  out  the  action 
already  taken  not  only  by  the  Senate 
but  also  by  the  House  under  a  bill  which 
is  now  at  the  White  House  awaiting 
approval  by  the  President.  If  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  approve  it,  the  conferees 
could  agree  to  strike  the  amendment. 
However,  if  the  President  does  approve 
the  bill — and  I  beUeve  he  will,  because 
of  the  drought  conditions  in  the  West. 
to  which  the  emergency  livestock  loan 
operation  applies — the  amendment  is  in 
order.  Of  course  if  he  should  disapprove 
the  bill,  the  conferees  could  easily  with- 
draw the  amendment.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
we  are  simply  carrying  out  the  inten- 
tion of  the  bill  passed  by  Congress, 
which  is  now  on  the  President's  desk.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMI'HREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  general  comments 
on  the  pending  legislation.  E^arlier  this 
year  Congress  enacted  the  1961  feed 
grain  program,  a  program  which  has 
proved  to  be  a  major  move  toward  re- 
versing the  steady,  disheartening  decline 
of  farm  prices  and  farm  income.  That 
program,  insofar  as  the  reduction  of 
acreage  and  compUance  are  concerned, 
has  been  a  success.  More  than  that,  it 
held  forth  the  promise  of  reducing  the 
Government  costs  of  holding  in  stock 
tremendous  and  unneeded  reserves  of 
feed  grains;  that  promise  is  being  borne 
out  as  the  success  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram becomes  evident. 

Today  we  have  before  us  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961,  a  comprehensive 
bill,  which  moves  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  balancing  agricultural  produc- 
tion with  true  national  and  international 
needs  for  food  and  fiber.  Admittedly, 
this  proposal  does  not  encompass  the 
full  approach  to  a  coordinated  national 
food  policy  which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  urged — a  policy  which  would 
strengthen  the  family  farms  of  America 
while  providing  the  abundance  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  needed  to  main- 
tain American  standards  of  living  and 
bolster  our  international  policies  in  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world. 

However,  the  proposals  in  S.  1643  are 
sound,  reasonable,  and  positive.  There 
is  here  a  tacit  approval  of  the  principles 
of  farmer  cooperation  in  the  formula- 
tion and  administration  of  farm  pro- 
grams. There  is  here  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  marketing  agreements  and 
orders — self-help  programs,  they  are 
sometimes  called— are  valuable  tools  in 
the  effort  to  bring  order  and  stability 
into  the  marketing  of  certain  com- 
modities. 


Certainly  there  are  major  proposals 
here  regarding  immediate  wheat  and 
feed  grain  production  that  are  designed 
to  correct  the  tremendous  pileup  of  sur- 
plus stocks  of  these  commodities  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government. 

For  8  years  the  surplus  problem  has 
been  a  constant  concern  of  Congress. 
The  lack  of  effective  legislation  and  ac- 
tion in  these  past  several  years  cer- 
tainly was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion and  will  on  the  part  of  Congress; 
it  was  due,  I  regret  to  say,  to  a  viewpoint 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  that 
made  it  impossible  to  achieve  measures 
that  would  improve  farm  income  and  de- 
crease Government  costs. 

However,  it  is  certainly  not  my  in- 
tention to  spend  my  time  looking  back- 
ward at  mistakes  and  misdirections. 

Rather,  it  is  my  desire  to  look  forward 
with  optimism  and  confidence  to  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  of  the  kind  before 
us  today,  legislation  that  represents  an 
honest  appraisal  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  farm  income  and  positive  ef- 
forts to  correct  farm  program  faults. 

For  these  reasons,  I  welcome  the  pro- 
posed wheat  program  for  1962.  and  the 
extension  of  the  feed  grain  program. 

The  bill  before  us  also  deals  with  a 
matter  that  is  vital  to  the  family  farmers 
of  this  Nation  who,  confronted  with  the 
demands  for  change  and  expansion  of 
their  farming  activities  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  rapidly  changing  farm 
technology,  may  lose  out  unless  ade- 
quate sources  of  farm  credit  are  made 
available   to  them. 

The  title  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  would 
bring  about  a  needed  recodification  of 
the  many  laws  administered  by  this 
agency  as  well  as  bringing  into  more 
realistic  focus  the  provisions  dealing 
with  size  and  terms  of  loans. 

I  feel  that  while  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  on  farm  credit  in  the 
pending  bill,  the  needs  of  farm  credit 
are  even  beyond  what  we  are  currently 
contemplating  in  the  pending  measure. 
I  am  hopeful  that  at  a  later  date,  when 
the  new  administration  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  carefully  study  the  farm 
credit  needs,  we  wiH  expand  our  farm 
credit  program. 

The  onanibus  farm  bill  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  role  that  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled  cooperative  marketing 
and  supply  enterprises  play  in  sustain- 
ing the  farm  economy.  Farmer  coopera- 
tives are  the  free  world's  answer  to 
collective  agriculture.  They  are  a  pow- 
erful example  to  the  world  of  how  free 
men,  working  together,  can  develop 
democratic  institutions  that  are  efficient 
and  effective.  Parmer  cooperatives  pre- 
sent a  legitimate  and  desirable  means 
of  preserving  individuality  and  yet  find- 
ing a  way  to  compete  in  an  economy  of 
bigness.  Parmer  co-ops  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  vital  part  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  strengthened  to  meet 
the  changes  in  our  marketing  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
recognize  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is 
to  use  these  farmer-owned  farm  cooper- 
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atives  to  serve  very  practically  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objective  of  a  fair 
price,  a  parity  price,  for  our  farmers 
and  for  the  control  of  production  and 
supply. 

Also  included  In  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  are  proposals  which  extend  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Im- 
provement Act  and  mike  it  more 
lesponsive  to  the  requirements  of  our 
food-for-peace  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  aie  other  pro- 
posals in  the  farm  bill  to  wtiich  I  will  ad- 
dress my  attention  at  a  later  time. 
Right  now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  at 
greater  length  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer in  farm  programs  that  will  bring 
about  desirable  agricultuial  production 
adjustments.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  in  our  society  noae  of  us  func- 
tions solely  as  a  producer,  or  solely  as  a 
consumer. 

Each  of  us  wears  two  hats.  We  pro- 
duce and  market  goods,  oi  skill,  or  serv- 
ices so  we  may  in  turn  buy  and  consume 
goods  and  skills  and  servi(;es. 

The  farmer,  generally  associated  with 
food  production,  is  also  a  buyer  and  con- 
sumer of  food.  The  wheat  grower  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  By  the  same 
token,  the  factory  worker  who  builds 
tractors  rarely  owns  or  o])erates  one. 

Our  roles  as  producers  iind  consumers 
are  so  interrelated  that  attempting  to 
divide  them  is  like  trying  to  blend  water 
and  oil. 

A  price  for  labor  and  for  distribution 
and  sales  services  that  enables  factory 
and  white-collar  workers  .o  provide  their 
families  with  adequate,  well-balance<l 
daily  diets  helps  the  farnrer. 

A  fair  price  to  the  firmer  for  the 
varied  and  abundant  supplies  of  food  he 
ships  out  from  his  land  and  his  lots 
enables  him  to  make  the  maximum  use 
of  the  goods  and  services  provided  by 
the  blue-  and  whlte-collE.r  workers  and 
the  skills  of  the  various  professions. 
Therefore,  when  we  talk  about  efforts 
to  provide  production  ard  income  sta- 
bility opfwrtunities  for  farmers,  we  are 
not  talking  about  what  i.s  good  for  pro- 
ducers and  bad  for  consumers;  we  are 
talking  about  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Senate  has  heard  repeatedly  the 
assertions  and,  indeed,  i.  statement  of 
the  facts  relating  to  th?  consumption 
capacity  of  American  agriculture.  In 
general,  those  facts  art  well  known. 
The  farmer  is  one  of  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  electricity.  He  is  the  largest 
consumer  of  steel  products,  outside  the 
automobile  industry.  He  is  one  of  the 
largest  consumers  of  processed  foods. 
The  farmer,  in  other  words,  is  one  of 
the  great  consuming  factors  or  elements 
of  our  economy.  By  the  same  token, 
the  producer  of  factory  goods  is  the 
greatest  consimier  of  farn  products. 

All  the  world  finds  mjch  to  admire 
about  the  United  States  of  America. 
An  admiration  even  our  enemies  share 
i.s  related  to  our  ability  t3  produce,  dis- 
tribute, and  market  foods.  Americans 
eat  more  food,  a  greater  ^'ariety  of  food, 
and  food  which  meets  hiijher  standards 
of  quality  and  purity  than  any  other 
people,  anywhere.  In  other  words, 
when  our  so-called  high  cost  of  Uving 


Is  considered,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  United  States  the  cost 
of  food  related  to  the  cost  in  terms  of 
hours  of  work  is  the  cheapest  food  in 
the  world.  The  American  consumer 
has  a  wider  variety  of  food,  a  higher 
quality  of  food,  and  he  is  better  fed  at 
cheaper  and  lower  costs  than  any  other 
consumer  in  the  world.  This  is  one 
economy  in  which  there  is  no  danger  of 
a  food  shortage. 

The  major  credit  for  this  situation 
rests  with  the  farmers,  of  course.  But 
they  could  not  go  it  alone.  The  best 
lettuce  and  potatoes,  the  tasty  steaks 
and  chops,  the  rich  milk,  and  the  re- 
freshing fruits  are  useless  to  a  society 
unless  they  can  be  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently moved  from  farm  to  processor 
and  manufacturer  and  to  retail  outlets 
and  our  tables. 

Seven  miUion  Americans  are  engaged 
in  producing  food  and  fiber.  More  than 
twice  that  many — 16  million — are  en- 
gaged in  supplying  goods  and  services 
utilized  in  food  production  and  in  trans- 
porting, storing,  processing,  manufac- 
turing, and  seUing  farm  products. 
Among  other  things,  they  mill,  they  bake, 
they  can  and  freeze  and  dehydrate,  they 
churn  and  concentrate  and  pack,  they 
weave  fibers  into  fabrics,  and  they  get 
all  these  things  to  the  right  places  at  the 
right  times. 

The  coordinated  efforts  of  23  million 
mean  that  183  million  Americans  get 
quality  foods  in  a  variety  and  abund- 
ance unmatched  in  all  the  history  of 
man. 

At  this  particular  stage,  when  we  are 
looking  for  things  to  point  to  with  pride, 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  an  appropriate 
opportunity  to  cite  for  the  record  again 
that  American  agriculture  is  the  modern 
miracle;  it  is  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ment of  the  20th  century.  There  has 
never  been  anything  like  it  in  terms  of 
efficiency,  distribution,  and  production; 
in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality  of 
goods.  Our  major  achievements  in  outer 
space  and  in  science  and  technology 
fade  into  insignificance  when  we  stop 
to  consider  the  role  of  American  agri- 
culture, with  7  million  farm  producers 
producing  enough  for  183  million  in  this 
Nation,  and  plenty  for  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world. 

American  food  and  fiber  has  become 
a  part  of  our  national  security  program. 
American  food  and  fiber  is  an  essential, 
vital  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  Ameri- 
can food  and  fiber  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  economic  policy.  In  other  words, 
the  farm  families  of  America,  with  mod- 
ern machines,  with  trained  skills  and 
ability,  today  stand  as  the  miracle  and 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  No  society, 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  man.  has 
ever  even  approximated  the  capacity  of 
these  producers  to  provide  the  bounty  of 
food  and  fiber  which  a  modem  society 
requires. 

Tonight  the  President  will  deliver  his 
message  relating  to  the  critical  inter- 
national situation  and  what  we  might  do 
about  it.  There  is  one  segment  of  our 
economy  that  stands  ready  today  for 
peace  or  war.  That  segment  of  the 
economy  is  agriculture. 


To  digress  for  a  moment,  regrettably, 
certain  departments  of  om-  Goverimient 
have  not  seen  fit  to  utilize  properly  this 
great  abundance  of  our  food  and  fiber. 
We  ought  to  have  in  this  country  store- 
houses of  food  for  civil  defense  needs. 
If  the  international  situation  is  as  seri- 
ous as  some  persons  say  it  is — and  I 
think  it  is — if  our  President  is  about  to 
ask  for  more  billions  of  dollars  for  arma- 
ment, as  I  am  sure  he  wiU — and  there 
are  persons  who  are  advocating  the  mo- 
bilization of  reserves  and  the  National 
Guard;  if  there  is  a  danger  of  thermo- 
nuclear war.  then  Congress  is  derelict 
and  the  Government  is  derelict,  imless 
we  provide  food  stocks  which  may  be- 
come necessary  to  protect  the  civilian 
population  in  case  of  a  nuclear  blast. 
Radioactive  fallout  is  a  serious  danger  to 
the  safety  of  our  Repubbc.  No  prepa- 
rations have  been  made.  Were  prepa- 
rations made,  there  would  be  no  sur- 
plus commodities.  The  abundance  of 
wheat  in  our  storage  today  could  well  be 
processed — much  of  it — for  emergency 
food  rations,  as,  indeed,  could  the 
abundance  of  vegetable  oils  and  some  of 
the  other  fats  and  oils  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts which  we  have.  Those  things 
should  be  done. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  question  the  mihtary  officials 
of  our  Government  as  to  the  amount  of 
food  supplies  which  are  available  for  our 
forces  in  Western  Europe.  If  the  facts 
are  brought  out.  they  will  be  shocking. 

I  remember  4  years  ago,  when  I  made 
a  tour  of  southern  Europe  and  visited 
with  the  commander  of  the  NATO  forces 
in  that  area.  Admiral  Briscoe.  I  was 
told  then  that  our  forces  had  less  than 
one  week's  supply  of  food  on  hand.  So  I 
asked  the  Admiral,  "What  would  hap- 
pen if  a  war  broke  out?" 

He  said,  "We  would  do  the  best  we 
could  and  supply  limited  quantities  of 
food  to  our  forces  on  the  fields  of 
battle- 

I  asked,  "What  about  the  neighboring 
population?" 

He  said.  "They  would  have  to  take 
care  of  them.selves." 

In  Berlin,  there  are  substantial  quan- 
tities of  food  in  case  a  blockade  is  placed 
upon  that  city.  In  other  words,  we 
learned  from  the  1948  blockade  and  air- 
lift a  very  important  lesson.  But  I  am 
willing  to  state  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  do  not  have  substantial 
quantities  of  food  in  Western  Europe  for 
the  250.000  American  Forces  which  are 
located  in  that  part  of  the  world.  If  a 
war  should  break  out  or  if  an  interna- 
tional situation  should  develop  in  which 
a  blockade  was  imposed  upon  the  move- 
ment of  goods,  services,  and  manpower, 
we  would  be  in  serious  trouble.  There- 
fore. I  suggest  that  when  we  consider 
proposed  agricultural  legislation,  we  re- 
member that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
riational  security.  We  are  not  dealing 
merely  with  the  plight  or  the  welfare  of 
an  individual  family  farmer  out  in 
Minnesota  or  Iowa  or  California  or 
North  Dakota  or  Louisiana.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  very  life  of  the  Nation. 

Were  there  proper  organizations 
established  for  the  use  of  our  foods,  in- 
ternationally, through  our  foreign  poUcy 
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programs.  In  terms  of  our  national  secu- 
rity, in  terms  of  our  alliances,  I  submit 
that  the  Nation  would  not  have  a  sur- 
plus of  food,  but  rather  would  find  itself 
with  an  operating  deficit. 

Imagine  having  only  enough  ammu- 
nition for  our  Armed  Forces  overseas  for 
5  days  of  battle.  A  commander  would 
be  removed  from  his  command  if  he  per- 
mitted such  a  situation  to  exist.  I 
placed  in  the  Record  3  Vz  years  ago  testi- 
mony of  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  indicated  that  the  food  supplies 
for  our  Armed  Forces  were  something 
which  had  not  been  coordinated,  some- 
thing in  which  the  Department  did  not 
feel  it  had  primarily  a  responsibility.  I 
submit  that  the  availability  of  stocks  of 
food  is  as  important  to  the  survival  of 
the  Nation  as  the  availabilty  of  stocks 
of  munitions. 

We  are  constantly  talking  about  our 
capacity  to  deliver  weapons.  I  wonder 
about  our  capacity  to  deliver  food  and 
fiber.  Nations  have  been  starved  into 
svbmission.  In  fact,  our  British  ally  in 
\  .'orld  War  I  almost  perished  because  of 
the  submarine  blockade  on  the  part  of 
the  Central  Powers,  and  in  World  War  n 
because  of  the  blockage  on  the  part  of 
Hitler.  I  submit  we  have  learned  little 
from  the  lessons  of  history  when  it  comes 
to  food,  because  food  has  been  made  a 
political  football  on  the  American  politi- 
cal scene,  rather  than  looked  upon  as 
food  and  fiber  to  feed  a  hungry  world, 
or  food  and  fiber  to  be  used  in  a  world  of 
international  tension,  food  and  fiber  as  a 
positive  asset.  Today  our  food  and  fiber 
is  looked  upon  as  a  problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  old  thought 
upon  my  part.  I  have  talked  about  it  re- 
peatedly. I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  Just 
as  one  senator  used  to  stand  in  the  sen- 
ate of  Rome  and  repeatedly  remind  that 
senate  that  Carthage  must  be  destroyed, 
so  I  shall  stand  in  this  Chamber  and  say 
that  the  U.S.  Government  had  better 
well  utilize  its  reserves  of  food  and  fiber, 
looking  to  the  future,  because  the  future 
may  well  depend,  not  upon  which  nation 
has  more  bombs,  but  which  nation  has 
the  capacity  to  survive;  which  nation 
has  the  capacity  to  produce  food  and 
fiber  in  a  world  that  is  hungry,  in  a 
world  in  which  supply  problems  are  un- 
believably complex,  in  a  world  in  which 
the  distribution  of  the  supply  becomes 
ever  more  difficult. 

I  believe  that  a  program  of  farm  leg- 
islation that  looks  ahead  for  3  years,  for 
example,  in  regard  to  the  field  of  our 
food  for  p>eace  program  is  sound.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  program  of  legislation  that 
looks  ahead  to  more  available  farm  cred- 
it, to  keep  our  farm  plant  modern  and 
productive,  is  soimd.  I  believe  that  we 
must  have  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  supply,  demand,  and  distri- 
bution. That  is  exactly  what  this  farm 
program  does. 

I  suggest  most  respectfully,  as  a  friend 
of  this  administration  and  as  one  who  is 
a  friend  of  agriculture,  that  there  is  need 
for  closer  coordination  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  suggest  that  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
agricultural  policy  are  international.    I 


further  suggest  that  our  defense  policy, 
our  national  security  policy,  and  our 
agricultural  policy  are  ir separable. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  there 
came  to  my  desk  a  letter  from  Canada. 
What  was  once  a  great  supply  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  products  in  Canada  has 
evaporated.  I  submit  that  unless  we 
manage  well  our  supplies,  unless  we  take 
a  long-term  look  at  the  needs  for  food 
and  fiber,  we  might  well  encounter  a 
situation  in  which  the  consumer  would 
be  hurt  because  of  a  lack  of  supply— a 
situation  in  which  our  national  security 
could  be  imperiled,  and  in  which  our 
foreign-aid  commitments  would  have  to 
be  forgotten. 

This  is  a  grim  picture  to  paint:  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  develop,  primarily 
because  of  the  current  interrelationship 
and  coordination  between  our  domestic 
policy,  our  foreign  policy,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  our  national  security. 

But  again  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
these  problems  are  with  us:  and  I  sug- 
gest that  we  are  now  giving  all  too  little 
attention  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, the  benefits  and  the  problems  of 
our  great  agricultural  industry  belong 
to  aU  of  us. 

The  benefits  are  apparent  at  least 
three  times  each  day  for  nearly  every 
American. 

The  problems  are  difficult  and  seem- 
ingly complex,  but  they  do  not  defy  so- 
lution. They  demand  solution,  and  this 
can  be  achieved  by  men  and  women  of 
good  will. 

But  neither  solution  nor  good  will  is 
to  be  found  in  efforts  to  draw  a  dividing 
line  between  the  interests  of  producers 
and  those  of  consumers. 

Buyers  of  food  will  not  get  more  of  it, 
at  less  cost,  by  the  creation  of  a  peasant 
class  upon  the  land. 

Producers  of  food  will  not  gain,  over 
the  long  haul,  through  a  restrictive, 
monopolistic  system  leading  to  adminis- 
trative pricing. 

I  believe  tlie  majority  of  the  Nation's 
food  buyers  appreciate  the  tremendous 
contributions  of  farmers  to  their  wel- 
fare, and  are  willing  for  farm  families  to 
share  fairly  in  the  national  income. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  for  years 
the  farmer  has  subsidized  the  bulk  of 
the  American  people,  by  means  of  his 
excess  of  production,  because  it  is  the 
very  fact  of  the  excess  of  production 
over  the  demand  that  has  had  a  cush- 
ioning or  leveling  effect  upon  the  prices 
of  agricultural  conmiodities. 

Imagine.  Mr.  President,  if  tomorrow — 
and  it  might  well  happen — Durum  wheat 
were  to  become  in  even  shorter  supply. 
Every  Senator  knows  that  today  it  is  in 
short  supply.  In  that  event,  I  predict 
that  the  price  of  Durum  wheat  could  go 
sky  high,  because  of  the  shortage  of  sup- 
ply. If  that  does  happen,  it  will  have  a 
definite  effect  on  the  prices  to  cor-sumers. 

Mr.  President,  imagine  what  would  be 
the  situation  if,  tomorrow,  there  were  to 
develop  a  shortage  of  eggs.  Eggs  are  a 
staple  commodity  for  every  home  in  the 
Nation.  If  such  a  shortage  were  to  de- 
velop, it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  oi  pos- 
sibihty  that  eggs  might  sell  for  $1.25  or 
$1.50  a  dozen.  Then  the  people  would 
complain  very  bitterly. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  American  farmer, 
by  his  abundance  of  production,  has  been 
able  to  maintain  a  rather  stable  price 
level  for  food  products.  Many  times 
those  prices  have  risen,  not  because  of 
the  payments  received  by  the  farmers, 
but  because  of  increased  distribution 
costs  and  increased  merchandising  costs. 
We  have  seen  that  happen  repeatedly. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion's food  producers  take  logical  pride 
in  their  ability  to  serve  so  many  of  their 
neighbors  so  well,  and  want  no  families 
driven  away  from  the  markets  by  ex- 
orbitant prices. 

But  their  concern,  one  for  the  other, 
is  not  strengthened  by  those  who  would 
prey  upon  selfish  interests  and  would 
emphasize  places  of  possible  division  over 
points  of  unity. 

The  farm  bill  has  as  its  primary  ob- 
jective the  creation  of  opportunity  for 
farmers  to  increase  their  incomes.  Any 
other  prime  objective  of  comprehensive 
farm  legislation  would  be  rather  ridicu- 
lous, because  the  big  trouble  in  agricul- 
ture io  simply  that  farmers  are  not 
making  enough  money,  are  not  getting  a 
return  on  their  investment  in  work  and 
skills  and  capital  proportionate  to  the 
returns  experienced  by  other  segments 
of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fair  to  state  for  this 
Record  that  today  the  vast  majority  of 
the  producers  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties on  the  farms  in  the  United  States 
make  less  than  $1  an  hour,  which  is  far 
below  the  minimum  wage  which  the 
Congress  has  provided  for  unskilled 
workers  who  make  no  investment.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
School  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  many  of  tl^ 
farmworkers  make  less  than  75  cents  an 
hour:  and  this  is  without  regard  to  the 
large  investment  which  farmers  have  in 
land  and  equipment. 

Fair  income  for  farmers  means,  for  all 
Americans,  continued  abundant  produc- 
tion of  quality  foods  by  free  and  inde- 
pendent producers.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  advantage  in  economic  equality  for 
people  on  the  land.  The  goods  and  serv- 
ices created  by  thousands  and  thousands 
of  food  buyers  find  a  market  with  food 
producers. 

Each  year  farm  people  provide  a  mar- 
ket for  from  $40  to  $45  billion  worth  of 
goods  and  services,  of  which  only  $26 
billion  is  for  goods  and  services  used  in 
farm  production.  This  means  the  agri- 
cultural sector  is  a  $15  to  $20  billion 
market  for  family  automobiles,  television 
sets,  home  furnishings,  appliances, 
clothing,  cosmetics,  and  pharmaceuti- 
cals— the  whole  range  of  consumer 
goods.  When  this  market  expands,  the 
entire  society  is  enriched.  When  it 
shrinks,  the  entire  society  is  hurt. 

I  repeat :  If  we  are  looking  at  the  farm 
bill  now  before  us  simply  in  terms  of 
producer  welfare  or  consumer  welfare 
we  are  taking  a  short  range  and  ex- 
tremely narrow  view. 

What  we  have  before  us  is  a  total 
proposition. 

Mr.  President,  if  farm  income  in  the 
United  States  were  to  rise  as  much  &s 
10  percent,  I  believe  that  much  of  our 
unemployment  of  today  would  be  elimi- 
nated.   One  of  the  real  reasons  of  un- 
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employment  in  our  coimti-y  today  is  the 
constant  drop  in  farm  in<xane  over  the 
past  10  years.  That  Income  has  dropped 
in  its  totals  as  well  as  in  its  per  capita 
amounts. 

Let  me  say  that  today  the  largest 
market  in  the  United  Stales  for  housing 
is  not  in  the  cities,  but  is  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. However,  the  least  amount  of  hous- 
ing is  being  built  in  rural  ^onerica.  That 
is  primarily  because  the  housing  pro- 
grams for  rural  America  are  not  as  gen- 
erous as  are  those  for  urban  America.  I 
submit  that  if  and  when  we  gear  the 
farm  credit  program  to  meet  the  farm- 
ers' needs  in  connection  \,'ith  operating 
costs,  as  well  as  those  in  connection  with 
the  costs  of  building  homes  and  other 
buildings,  we  shall  have  luided  a  great 
deal  to  the  strength  of  oar  total  econ- 
omy. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  Senators  are  con- 
sidering the  pending  farm  bill  simply  in 
terms  of  consumer  welfare;,  and  without 
regard  to  the  national  welfare,  they  are 
taking  a  short  range  and  an  extremely 
narrow  view.  I  believe  that  the  total 
proposition  before  us  must  be  considered. 

I  repeat  that  this  bill  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive single  piece  cf  agricultural 
legislation  since  1938.  It  provides  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  many  of 
the  tools  he  needs  in  order  to  do  the 
job  of  supply  management.  The  bill 
strengthens  our  foreign  policy,  through 
the  food-for-peace  program.  The  bill 
will  extend  the  feed-grains  program, 
which  now  is  working — and  which,  by 
the  way.  has  already  offered  opportuni- 
ties for  better  business  to  vast  areas  of 
our  Nation.  In  addition,  this  bill  will 
do  something  about  our  problem  in  con- 
nection with  wheat,  by  giving  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  better  supply 
management  authority  o\er  our  wheat 
production. 

This  bill,  in  other  words,  will  strength- 
en the  farm  economy,  and  particularly 
the  cooperatives  in  our  farm  economy. 

I  am  hopeful  the  bill  \v'ill  be  passed 
without  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  the 
committee  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Senate  in  its  endeavors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
'7-20-61— B." 

The  PRESIDING  OPl-TCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  refi.d  as  follows: 

Amend  section  131  by — 

(a)  amending  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof  by — 

(I)  on  page  100,  line  3,  Inserting  "(a)" 
after  the  word  "by"; 

(II)  on  page  100,  Une  10,  after  the  word 
"commodity",  inserting  ",  other  than  milk 
or  its  products."  :  and 

(lii)  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  following 
Une  14,  the  following: 

■(b)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
a  new  sentence  reading:  'The  prices  to  farm- 
ers referred  to  herein  with  respect  to  mUk 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  monthly  average 
price  received  by  farmers.';  and 

"(c)  Inserting  In  paragraph  (4)  after  'sec- 
tion 8c(2)'  the  following  ',  other  than  milk 
or  its  products,',"  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  on  page 
10;b,  following  line  18,  three  new  paragraphs 
as  follows: 

"(6)  Section  8c (18)  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  fol- 
lows: 'Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  this 
paragraph   shall    not    be    applicable    to   the 


pricing  under  an  order  of  any  milk  to  which 
any  provlalona  of  an  order  authorized  under 
section  8f  of  this  title  are  applicable.' 

"(7)   By  adding  a  new  section  8f  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'Sbc.  8f .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act — 

"  '  ( 1 )  any  order  issued  under  section  8c 
of  this  Utle  may,  in  addition  to,  or  Ln  lieu 
of,  the  provisions  in  sections  8c  (5)  and  (7), 
contain  provisions  allotting,  or  providing 
methods  for  allotting,  the  amount  of  milk 
or  Its  products  which  each  producer  may 
be  permitted  to  market  or  dispose  of  In  any 
or  all  markets  or  use  classifications  during 
any  specified  period  or  periods  on  the  basis  of 
(1)  the  amount  produced  or  marketed  by 
such  producer  or  produced  on  or  marketed 
from  the  farm  on  which  he  Is  a  producer 
In  such  prior  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture determines  to  be  representative, 
subject  to  such  adjustment  for  abnormal 
conditions  and  other  factors  affecting  pro- 
duction or  marketing  as  the  Secretary  may 
det«Tnlne.  or  (11)  the  current  quantities 
available  for  marketing  by  such  producer, 
or  (ill)  any  combination  of  (1)  and  (11).  to 
the  end  that  the  total  allotment  during  any 
specified  period  or  periods  siiall  be  appor- 
tioned equitably  among  producers.  Allot- 
ments hereunder  may  be  In  terms  of  quan- 
tities or  production  from  given  production 
units.  Any  allotment  hereunder  shaU  es- 
tablish the  total  amount  of  milk  which  may 
be  marketed  by  the  producer  In  all  markets 
Including  the  marketing  area  to  which  the 
order  Is  applicable; 

"  '  ( 2 )  a  producer  for  whom  an  aUotment 
Is  established  shall  be  deemed  a  handler 
subject  to  the  order  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 8c(14),  8c(16)(B),  8d,  and  10(b)(2) 
of  this  title; 

"(3)  any  producer  for  whom  an  allot- 
ment is  established  under  tlie  authority  of 
this  section  may  obtain  a  review  of  tiie  law- 
fulness of  his  aUotment  as  prescribed  by  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  establishing  the  al- 
lotment and  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under, which  shall  constitute  the  exclusive 
procedure  for  review  thereof  and  section 
8c  (15  MA)  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  there- 
to. Under  such  order,  rules,  or  regulations 
any  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
or  any  committees  or  boards  created  or  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
be  vested  with  authority  to  perform  any  or 
all  functions  In  connection  with  such  re- 
view proceedings,  including  ruling  thereon. 
Committees  or  boards  created  or  designated 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  deemed  agencies 
of  the  Secretary  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section 8c(7)  (C)  and  section  10  of  this  title. 
The  ruling  uixjn  such  review  shall  be  final 
If  in  accordance  with  law.  The  producer 
may  obtain  a  Judicial  review  of  such  ruling 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
8c(15)  (B)    of  this  title; 

"  '  ( 4 )  when  allotments  for  producers  are 
established  under  this  section  the  order  may 
contain  provisions  allotting  or  providing  a 
method  for  allotting  the  quantity  which 
any  handler  may  handle  so  that  any  and  all 
handlers  wnll  be  limited  as  to  each  producer 
to  the  quantity  allotted  to  each  producer, 
and  such  allotment  shaU  constitute  an  al- 
lotment fixed  for  each  handler  within  the 
meaning  of  section  8a(5)   of  this  title.' 

"(8)  By  adding  a  new  section  8g  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'Sec.  8g.  Proposals  for  producer  allot- 
ment provisions  under  section  8f  In  an  or- 
der with  respect  to  milk  or  its  products 
shall  not  be  considered  with  respect  to  ap- 
pUcatlon  thereof  to  an  area  where  provisions 
under  section  8c(5)  are  already  in  effect 
unless  there  Is  simultaneous  consideration 
of  the  need  for  changes  in  the  existing  order 
to  coordinate  it  with  the  proposed  provi- 
sions. Producer  approval  shall  be  deter- 
mined for  the  combined  proj>osal  resulting 


from  such  consideration,  but  disapproval 
thereof  shall  not  affect  the  existing  order 
previoxosly  approved.' " 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  This  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive amendment.  Is  the  Senator  go- 
mg  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  It  is  a  very  important  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btts- 
DiCK  in  the  chair) .  The  yeas  and  nays 
are  requested.  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would 
defer  his  request  imtil  I  finish  my  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment.  If  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  then  wishes  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi  or  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays,  he  has  every 
right  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  not 
have 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
regular  order. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
;5enator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 
He  declines  to  yield. 

PROnCIXZ    OAIRT    SKLF-HELP    AICKNSKZNT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
:.^oxmire  amendment  would  permit  milk 
.producers  to  work  out  allotment  pro- 
grams for  the  marketing  of  milk.  This 
is  a  self-help  program.  The  purpose  of 
i.he  amendment  is  to  enable  dairy  farm- 
«>rs  to  increase  their  income,  and  to  do 
!»  in  a  way  that  I  think  will  help  get 
the  Government  out  of  dairy  farming. 

Such  allotments  would  be  based  on 
(extensive  hearings,  at  which  all  points 
of  view  would  be  fully  brought  out.  The 
])rocedures  would  be  similar  to  those  now 
J  oUowed  in  the  promulgation  of  market- 
ing orders  for  milk.  After  a  preliminary 
liecision  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
based  on  the  evidence,  then  a  further 
opportunity  to  gatiier  opinions  and  com- 
ments is  afforded. 

The  Secretary  then  offers  a  final  deci- 
iiion  which  is  voted  on  by  the  affected 
producers.  The  decision,  as  in  other 
ejnendments  to  Federal  orders,  requires 
8  two-thirds  majority. 

Several  Federal  order  markets  have 
requested  this  kind  of  authority,  so  that 
they  could  work  out  means  to  limit  pro- 
duction and  avoid  excessive  surpluses. 
Under  present  law,  such  a  production 
limitation  program  is  not  permitted  even 
if  every  producer  in  a  marketing  area 
votes  for  it. 

The  price  paid  to  dairy  farmers  under 
existing  Federal  orders  is  a  "blend"  of 
the  prices  received  for  the  several  classes 
of  milk  which  come  out  of  each  order 
pool.  The  class  I  price,  which  is  for 
fluid  use.*  is  significantly  higher  than 
other  class  prices,  which  are  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

When  milk  production  goes  up  with- 
out a  proportional  rise  in  higher  priced 
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fluid  consumption,  this  leaves  an  in- 
creased amount  of  surplus,  which  is 
paid  for  at  the  lower,  manufacturing 
price.  The  effect  is  to  depress  the  blend 
price,  thus  reducing  the  payments  to 
all  dairy  farmers  in  the  area. 

A  program  of  allotments  based  on 
marketing  history,  such  as  my  amend- 
ment provides,  would  permit  producers 
to  work  out  a  fair  method  of  limiting 
production  to  what  can  be  marketed  at 
reasonable  prices,  avoiding  the  overpro- 
duction which  swells  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus sold  at  low  prices,  and  thus  drops 
the  blend  price. 

A  number  of  producer  groups  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
put  into  effect  such  an  allotment  pro- 
gram. But  permission  has  been  denied 
for  lack  of  authority.  My  amendment 
would  remedy  this  lack.  Support  for  it 
has  come  from  the  Chicago  market,  the 
Miami.  Fla.,  market,  and  from  a  number 
of  groups  in  the  Southwest,  including 
the  Arizona  milk  producers. 

The  reason  why  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment is  very,  very  plain — as  plain  as  the 
drain  on  the  taxpayer's  pocketbook  when 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
to  stockpile  surpluses  to  support  prices. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  in  American  agricul- 
ture that  there  is  a  recurrent  tendency  to 
produce  more  than  the  market  will  ac- 
cept. Demand  for  food  and  other  farm 
products  is  relatively  inelastic,  overall. 
Overproduction  simply  means  that  the 
bottom  drops  out  of  the  market  price. 

Our  farm  abundance  is,  of  course,  a 
blessing  as  well  as  a  bane.  No  other 
country  of  the  world  has  experienced  as 
magnificent  a  rise  in  farm  efBciency  and 


technology.  But  at  the  same  time,  no 
group  in  America  has  shared  so  poorly 
our  prosperity  of  the  past  two  decades  as 
our  farmers,  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  said  so  eloquently  a  short 
time  ago. 

In  order  to  maintain  farm  prices  at 
levels  which  will  permit  an  efficient  pro- 
ducer to  earn  an  income  commensurate 
with  his  investment  of  money,  time,  and 
material,  and  to  reward  him  for  his 
labor,  price-support  programs  have  been 
adopted.  These  also  serve  the  important 
function  of  leveling  out  farm  prices 
through  the  flush  and  lean  periods 
caused  by  the  seasonal  nature  of  fann- 
ing. 

But  when  there  is  a  chronic  tendency 
to  overproduce,  then  the  result  of  price- 
support  programs  is  an  enormous  pile- 
up  of  surpluses  in  CCC  warehouses.  In 
the  case  of  milk  and  milk  products,  this 
has  happened  before,  and  it  can  happen 
again. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
prepared  a  table  showing  the  cost  of 
dairy  programs  under  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service,  for  the  years  1945 
through  1960.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  with  the  short  explanation  that 
accompanies  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Commoditt  Stabili- 
zation Service 

Washington.  DC.  May  3,  1961. 
Realized  cost  of  dairy  program,  fiscal  years 
1945    through    1960    and   total    program    ex- 


penditures   for    the    eradication    of    brucel- 
losis, fiscal  years  1955  through  1960. 

The  attached  table  I  summarizes  the  cost 
of  dairy  programs  primarily  for  stabiliza- 
tion of  milk  and  butterfat  prices  and  re- 
lated programs. 

programs    primarily    for    stabilization    of 
milk  and  butterfat  prices 

Included  under  programs  primarily  for 
stabilization  of  milk  and  butterfat  prices 
are:  (1)  CCC  losses  on  sales;  (2)  amount 
of  cost  over  market  value  of  CCC  donations 
( Including  donations  under  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
donations  to  the  Armed  Services  and  Vet- 
erans' Administration  under  Public  Law  690, 
B3d  Congress  and  to  penal  Institutions  un- 
dPr  Public  Law  540,  84th  Congress),  and 
donations  for  famine  relief  and  other  as- 
sistance to  friendly  foreign  nations  under 
title  II,  Public  Law  480;  (3)  amount  of  cost 
over  value  of  foreign  currency  collected  on 
sales  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480;  (4)  cost 
of  dairy  products  distributed  domestically 
for  school  lunch  and  welfare  uses  (removal 
of  surplus  commodities)  under  section  32, 
Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress.  For  foreign 
donations  by  CCC  and  under  title  n.  Public 
Law  480,  the  estimated  world  price  has  been 
used  as  the  market  value. 

RELATED     PROGRAMS 

Under  "related  programs,"  the  following 
items  are  Included;  (1)  The  market  value  of 
CCC  donations  (a)  to  the  Armed  Services 
and  Veterans'  Administration,  (b)  under 
section  416,  (c)  under  Public  Law  690  and 
(d)  under  Public  Law  540;  (2)  the  market 
value  of  donations  under  title  II,  Public 
Law  480;  (3)  CCC  expenditures  In  the  mili- 
tary and  veterans  milk  program;  and  (4) 
CCC  payments  under  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children. 

The  attached  table  n,  summarizes  the 
total  program  expenditures  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  brucellosis. 


Table  I. — Realized  coat  of 'la try  prograni.^,  fincal  ycar.f  1945  through  1960 

[In  million>  of  dollan;] 


Fiscal  years  ' 

15- year 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19.'.9 

1960 

total 

All  dairy  products: 

Programs  primarily  for  stabilization  of  milk  and 
hutt^rfat  prices: 
CCC  losses  on  sales  and  loans,  and  excess  of 

cost  over  market  value  on  donations 

,         Donations  to  other  nations  (excess  of  qjst 
over  market  value)  •  ..  .  . 

»0.4 

•0.1 

11.4 

46.0 

11 

3.0 

83.3 

125.  5 
5.3 

77  4 
0.2 

3»i.  f, 
14  9 

28.;, 
4  9 

26.  K 
1   7 

23.0 

4.0 

4fi3.3 
40.6 

Pales  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480: 
CCC  cost 

1.8 

7.0 
»5.4 

10  1 

'  7.  5 

•30.2 
%3.8 

16.5 

ni.  5 

4.1 
J  5. 9 

69.7 
1  44  ] 

Foreign  currencies  collected 

Net  cost.. - 

1.8 

1.6 

2.6 

16.4 

5.0 

«1.S 

25  6 

Removal  of  surplus  commodities  *-            .  - 

1.8 

15.6 

4.2 

22:1 

88.7 

.6 

78.4 

55.  5 
109.6 

122.6 

101.2 

61.8 

542  4 

Total,  primarily  for  stiibiliiation 

».4 

1.7 

27.0 

46.0 

5.3 

25.7 

172.0 

133.1 

166.6 

172.4 

134.7 

78.2 

1,071.9 

Related  programs: 

CCC  donations  to  armed  services  and  V'et- 
erans'  .Administration. 

21.5 

98.0 

172.1 

6.0 

1.17 

74.5 

229.1 

10.7 

.1 

7.3 

45.3 

12.  7 

32.8 
131..') 
Ih.  6 
1.1 
16.4 
,5<).  5 

l.VK 

13.9 
IS,!  4 

?:? 

30.4 
66.1 

17.  h 

38.1 

88.8 

2.0 

.9 

23.0 

74.0 

6.1 

45.2 
36.9 
7.3 
.5 
23.6 
80.7 

89  6 

CCC  donations  under  sec.  416:  s  < 

Domestic 

5.7 
'2.6 

2.15 
39.3 

.1 

-—-y 

.2 
47.2 

334.0 
904  () 

ForeiKn 

::: : 

Donations  to  other  nations  ' ' 

50  5 

Other  CCC  douations  ' 

3  7 

Military  and  veterans'  milk  program... 

10 

22.2 

101  7 

Special  milk  propram  for  children 



344  8 

Total,  related  programs 

1 

8.3 

64.8 

.1 

1.7 

47.4 

320.8 

382.7 

269.6 

288.0 

244.6 

200.3 

1  828  9 

' 

Total,  all  programs 

'.4           1.7         35. 3 

110.8 

5.4 

27.4 

219.4 

463.9 

549. 3 

379.2 

461.0 

379.3 

278.5 

2,900.8 

•  No  costs  reflecteJ  for  the  fiscal  years  1945  througli  1947. 

•  Qaln  or  minus  e.xpenditures. 

'  Donations  through  International  Cooperation  Administration  lunlcr  title  II, 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong. 


<  Donations  for  domestic  school  lunch  and  welfare  uses  under  sec.  32,  Public  Law 
320,  74th  Conp. 
'  .Market  vulur. 
•  t^ec.  410  of  .\priinilturftl  .Act  of  1949  ,iis  iimcn<le(J. 
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Milk  production  reached  a  peak  In  1S56, 
then  declined  through  1B59  and  turned  up- 
ward again  In  1960. 

CCC  purchases  of  butter  and  cheese  were 
very  large  In  1953-54.  Since  then  pur- 
chases of  butter  have  ranged  between  135 
million  pounds  in  1959-60  and  210  million 
pounds  In  1957-58,  while  cheese  purchases 
have  ranged  from  a  very  small  quantity  last 
year  to  248  million  pounds  in  1957-58 
Nonfat  dry  milk  purchases  (delivery  basis) 
have  coniinued  large,  ranging  from  825  to 
907  million  pounds  in  recent  years. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  table  indicates  The  support  level  waa  $3.74  In  1953-54. 
that  the  realized  cost  of  programs  pri-  ^^^  production  Increaaed  sharply  during 
marily  for  the  stabilization  of  milk  and  ^^^^  and  1954.  ccc  purchaaes  increased 
butterfat  prices  rose  from  $1.7  million  in  ^^'^  <^^^  ^^^^  accumulated,  its  peak  in- 
1949  to  the  very  high  figure  for  the  1954-  ^entorlw  of  uncommitted  stocka  in  1954 
60  period.  It  is  this  cost  to  the  taxpayers  ^""  *««  ^ Tl  ^  .  ?oo  nff '  "^  °^" 
which  the  dairy  farmer  is  very  aiixious     "f  nonfaf d'ry  muT'  '  "^ 

to  prevent,  and  which  certainly  every  The  support  price  for  manufacturing  mllk 
taxpayer  wants  to  avoid,  which  my  .^as  decreased  on  April  l,  1964.  to  $3  15  and 
amendment  is  designed  to  take  care  of:        was  continued  within  lo  cents  of  that  level 

In  1954,  the  cost  was  $172  million.  until  September  i960 

In  1955.  $133.1  million. 

In  1956,  $166.6  million.  Support  /»;y/.v  nnfl  prirrs  of  vtanufarluring  milh  and  hullrrfal  undir  tht   tudk  and  luit<rfiit 

In  1957,  $109.6  million.  prire-support  proqmin  since  VJ.'f'j 

In  1958,  $172.4  million. 

In  1959,  $134.7  million. 

In  1960,  $78.2  million. 

These  are  losses  after  all  income  from 
sales,  and  so  forth,  have  been  taken  into 
account. 

The  figures  for  the  total  costs  of  all 
dairy  programs,  including  those  not  pri- 
marily for  stabilization,  was  much 
higher,  as  the  bottom  line  of  table  1 
indicates. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  second  table, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  a  comparison  of  total  real- 
ized costs  of  dairy  programs  for  sp>eciflc 
periods,  together  with  a  memorandum 
on  the  cost  of  dairy  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Comparison  of  total  realized  costs  of  dairy 
programs  for  specific  periods 


Manufacturing  milk 

Butterfat 

-Miirktljiig  year  Ix'Biiininj;  .\i>r.  1 

Supporl  level 

A  dual 
priw  jHT 

K.Mi  poiind.^ 

Support  level 

(exc<-pt  a*;  iiotidi 

Perwmt  of 
parity 
equiv- 
alent ' 

Pit  UiO 
pound.-i 

PfTrt'tlt  of 

I>arity  ■ 

Per  ixiund 

Actual 

Iiiic»'  iw 

pound 

1949  :     

Percent 

390 
•81 
86 
90 
89 
75 
80 
82 
84 
82 
75 

n 

76 
80 
85 
83 

Dollarr 
3.14 
3.07 
3.60 

3.8,"; 

3  74 

3  15 

3.15 

»3.  15 

«  3.  25 

3.25 

3.06 

3.06 

•3.06 

1'  3.  22 

"3.40 

3.40 

Doilart 
3.14 
■  3  35 
3  97 
4.00 
3  4f. 
3.15 
3.19 

Percent 

•  90 
•87 
89 
90 
90 
75 
76 
78 
81 
79 
75 
1  ( 
76 
8(» 
82 
81 

CtnU 

58.5 

60.0 

67.6 

69.2 

67.3 

.56.2 

.56.2 

'  .56.  2 

'58.6 

.58.6 

66.6 

86.6 

•56.6 

'•59.6 

"60.4 

60.4 

On/41 

62  1 
64  0 
74  1 
71   6 
f«  7 
57  i 
57  7 

ly.'iii-st  « 

iy51-.S2 

19.V2-.'i;i      

19.S3-.54 

19.54- ,55. 

Ht.Vy-.Se 

19.56-,S7 

19.57-58 

3.31 
3.28 
3.16 
3.22 

60  (1 
60  3 
.58,8 
59.5 

iw.ss-.w 

ly.'itt-oo 

IWfiO-Gl 

1961-02        _ 

3.31 

59.6 

N"uiiil>er 

Tohil 

.\verage 

Kisciil  year  i>eri(>its 

of  vears 

eosi 

armuiU 

(mlUioa") 

(mUllon.'i) 

iy4.'iIhr(.iiKh  1952 

5 

$1.V2  K 

$30.5 

lUSa  through  1960 

8 

2.  74H.  0 

343.5 

194«  Ihroupli  I960.. 

13 

2,900.8 

223.1 

I'.t51  tiirough  19.5.5 

5 

816.9 

163.4 

lliV,  Ilirough  m'lO 

.■■ 

2.  047  3 

409.5 

Cost  of  Daiby  Programs 

The  larger  average  cost  of  the  dairy  pro- 
grams during  the  last  5  fiscal  years  than 
in  the  preceding  5  fiscal  years  is  due 
principally  to  four  things: 

1.  The  support  purchases  were  very  light 
in  1950-51. 

2.  A  substantial  part  of  CCC's  acquisi- 
tions were  sold  back  to  the  market  follow- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 

3.  The  very  large  Inventories  which  were 
built  up  by  1954  were  liquidated  In  the 
next  few  years.  This  Increased  utilization 
was  made  possible  by  the  authority  granted 
in  the  1954  amendment  to  section  416  for 
CCC  to  pay  for  processing,  repackaging,  and 
transportation   of  donated   dairy   products. 

4.  Substantial  expenditures  have  been 
made  since  1954  in  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children  and  in  the  military  and 
veterans  programs. 

The  support  price  for  manufacturing  mllk 
was  $3.14  a  hundred  pounds  in  1949  and 
$3  07  in  1950-51.  Substantial  purchases  of 
dairy  products  were  made  in  those  2 
years.  Following  the  outbreak  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  the  demand  for  dairy  products  in- 
creased, mllk  production  slackened,  and 
market  prices  rose.  CCC  sold  a  substantial 
part  of  its  previous  acquisitions  back  to  the 
commercial  market. 

The  support  level  was  Increased  on  April 
1.  1951,  to  $3.60  and  again  on  April  1.  1952, 
to  $3.85.  However,  market  prices  were  above 
the  support  level  during  most  of  the  1950- 
51  and  1951-52  marketing  years  and  CCC 
purchases  were  small  until  late  in  the  1952- 
53  year. 


1  Kx«*pt  as  noted  the  firun-s  listed  art-  tlie  actual  iwrcontages  of  the  jwrity  or  parity  equl\-alent  price*  published 
near  the  end  of  Miircli  Ix'forp  the  l^epinnlne  of  the  niarlcctlnf:  year.  In  ,>iomc  c-asi-s  the  nnnounoed  pcroenta)je.<!  based 
on  ffir\v:ird  i  stimuK'S  of  [writy,  were  .sliEhtly  dlfTerent. 

•  CiilenilMr  year 

'  Based  on  parity  e(iiiiv!ilpnt  puhllsheii  in  Murch  1949. 

•  liikscd  on  pariiv  putili.shed  in  De<!emt)er  1948. 
•Jan   1.  19,50-Mar  31,  1951  (ISmontlis). 

•  y'enient  of  parity  equivalent  and  parity  prices  (ba.sed  on  nUMleniirjMl  parity  i  i>ulillshed  in  January  1950 
"  .\djusted  to  ;<  95  ivrcent  Imtterfat  to  adjust  for  sea.son:il  v:iriali()n  in  liutlerfat  content. 

•  Prir*"  inrrca-sed  efTertive  .K\>t  18,  19.56.  *^ 

•  Price  efTective  Apr   l-.S<>pt,  16,  1960. 

1    Price  ctTM'live  Sept,  17,  1960- .Mar,  9.  19til, 
"  Pricr  efTective  .Mar  10.  1961, 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
dairy  farmers  know  that  CCC  purchases 
this  year  have  been  going  up  week  by 
week.  At  the  most  recent  tally,  July  12, 
1961,  uncommitted  stocks  of  cheese  in 
Government  warehouses  were  nearly  27 
million  pounds.  Last  year  the  figure  was 
zero.  Since  the  start  of  the  marketing 
year  the  Government  has  bought  29.7 
million  pounds  of  Cheddar,  compared 
with  131.000  last  year. 

The  story  for  butter  and  dried  milk 
is  similar.  Stocks  of  butter  are  111  mil- 
lion pounds  now,  versus  28  million 
pounds  a  year  ago.  Purchases  have  run 
at  well  over  twice  last  year's  rate.  We 
have  purchased  522,196.600  pounds  of 
nonfat  dried  milk  since  March  29.  com- 
pared to  365,107.800  in  the  equivalent 
period  a  year  ago. 

Despite  these  heavy  purchases,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  not  been 
able  to  bring  the  price  of  manufacturing 
milk  up  to  the  $3.40  per  hundredweight 
announced  by  the  Secretary  a  few 
months  ago.  Just  last  week  the  Depart- 
ment raised  the  buying  prices  on  dairy 
products  bought  by  the  CCC  for  price 
support  purposes. 

Prom  January  through  April  1961. 
receipts  from  producers  in  75  Federal 
order  markets  averaged  5.7  percent 
above  a  year  ago.     Since  May  of  1956, 


producers  in  fluid  milk  markets  have 
delivered  more  milk  each  month  than  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  the  previ- 
ous year. 

On  the  other  hand,  total  sales  of  fluid 
producers  have  not  kept  pace  with  popu- 
lation growth.  From  January  through 
April,  class  I  sales  of  producer  milk  in 
Federal  order  markets  were  only  1.3  per- 
cent of  the  levels  of  a  year  ago. 

These  trends  create  a  problem  for  both 
the  producers  in  fluid  milk  markets  and 
the  producers  in  areas  producing  manu- 
factured dairy  products.  Prom  the  fluid 
markets  the  result  has  been  a  smaller 
proportion  of  producer  milk  going  into 
class  I  uses  and  deterioration  of  the 
blend  prices  paid  in  many  of  these  mar- 
kets. To  manufactured  milk  producers 
it  has  meant  larger  surpluses  of  manu- 
factured products. 

If  producers  in  Federal  milk  markets 
were  permitted  to  use  an  allotment  plan, 
such  as  my  amendment  would  permit, 
to  discourage  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  milk  supplies  which  are  not 
needed  in  their  particular  market,  it 
would  benefit  both  the  fluid  producers 
and  midwestern  manufactured-milk 
producers. 

Fluid  producers  would  benefit  in  terms 
of  higher  class  I  prices  because  their 
class  I   prices   are  related  to   the  total 
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volume  of  their  marketings  through  sup- 
ply-demand adjusters  in  the  markets. 
Blend  prices  received  by  producers 
would  also  be  higher  because  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  higher  value 
class  I  sales.  Manufactured  producers 
would  benefit  because  there  would  be  less 
competition  from  the  surplus  of  fluid 
milk  markets  which  goes  into  dried  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some 
opposition  to  my  amendment  from  Sen- 
ators from  Eastern  States.  I  think  if 
those  Senators  will  study  the  amend- 
ment and  the  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment they  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  farmers  of  their  States  will 
benefit  from  the  amendment.  Their  in- 
come will  be  increased  and  they  will  be 
better  off.  while  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  if  an  allotment  plan  had 
been  in  effect  in  the  New  York -New 
Jersey  milk  marketing  order  and  pre- 
vented the  Increase  in  production  dur- 
ing 1960,  it  would  have  meant  16  cents 
per  hundredweight  more  for  the  pro- 
ducers in  that  market.  This  higher 
price  would  have  been  due  to  avoiding 
much  of  the  downward  adjustment  in 
the  class  I  price,  and  from  producers 
having  some  4  to  5  percent  more  of  their 
milk  in  class  I  usage.  The  additional 
milk  that  was  produced,  considering  the 
effect  that  it  had  on  the  class  I  price  and 
on  the  utilization  of  milk  in  that  market, 
was  probably  worth  less  than  $2  per 
hundredweight  to  the  producers,  and  in 
some  months  was  worth  less  than  $1. 

During  the  first  3  months  of  the  cur- 
rent marketing  year,  purchases  of  butter 
under  the  price-support  program  were 
127  million  pounds  as  compared  with  65 
million  poxmds  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  A  significant  part  of  this  in- 
crease is  coming  from  the  increased  pro- 
duction on  fluid  milk  markets  and  the 
declining  sale  of  many  of  the  cream 
products. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to.  American  dairy  farmers  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  face 
some  grim  alternatives  as  milk  produc- 
tion Increases. 

First,  the  support  price  for  manu- 
facturing milk  will  have  to  be  reduced, 
with  absolutely  devastating  effects  on 
our  dairy  economy.  I  speak  from  the 
heart,  as  a  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  be- 
cause it  could  be  a  disaster  to  our  State 
if  the  price  support  for  milk  is  reduced 
much  below  the  present  $3.40  level.  Our 
State  depends  very  heavily  upon  dairy 
production.  The  dairy  farmer  is  literal- 
ly the  backbone  of  the  community  in 
town  after  town  and  county  after  county 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  in 
a  dilemma,  because  the  alternative  to 
the  reduction  of  price  supports  is  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will  have 
to  be  spent  to  purchase  and  to  stockpile 
dairy  surpluses.  This  waste  is  some- 
thing which  the  taxpayer  will  not  stand 
for  and  which  the  farmers  emphatically 
do  not  want. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  enthusiastically 
In  favor  of  the  amendment.  Some  lead- 
ing Wisconsin  dairymen  have  told  me 
that    without    this    amendment    dairy 


farmers  will  drown  under  their  milk  pro- 
duction. I  think  it  is  essential  and  must 
be  given  svery  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  I  recognize,  however,  that  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  is  an  extremely 
important  bill  for  all  farmers,  including 
our  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers.  The  chair- 
man of  our  committee  has  worked  dili- 
gently on  the  bill,  as  have  other  members 
of  the  committee.  Becaiuse  I  feel  the 
amendment  would  complicate  the  bill 
seriously.  I  hereby  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. But  I  hereby  serve  notice  that  I 
intend  to  fight  for  thi.s  right  for  dairy 
farmers  in  the  future  and  fight  hard  for 
it.  Only  the  fact  that  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors have  told  me  that  they  could  not 
support  my  amendment  at  this  time  but 
that  later  under  other  circumstances 
they  will  support  it — has  persuaded  me 
to  withdraw  it.  I  think  it  essential  that 
this  record  be  made  now  and  that  dairy 
farmers  and  taxpayers  work  toward  the 
kind  of  opportunity  this  amendincnt 
would  provide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  withdrawing  the  amendment. 
As  stated,  the  committee  did  consider  the 
amendment  and  refused  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  in  respect  to  the 
amendment  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Ellender 

ThiB  amendment  would  provide  for  pro- 
ducer quotas  on  mlllc  or  milk  products,  fix- 
ing the  amount  which  any  producer  might 
dispose  or  In  any  or  all  markets  or  use 
classifications  on  the  basis  of  past  produc- 
tion or  marketings,  or  the  current  quantity 
available  for  marketing,  or  both.  Any  quota 
established  would  limit  the  total  quantity  of 
milk  which  the  producer  could  market, 
whether  in  the  marketing  area  covered  by 
the  order  or  elsewhere,  so  that  he  could  not 
dispose  of  his  surplus  In  other  markets 

I*roducers  could  obtain  a  review  of  the 
lawfulness  of  their  allotments  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  might  prescribe,  with  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  U.S.  district  court. 

Handler  quotas  could  also  be  Imposed  so 
that  any  and  all  handlers  would  be  limited 
as  to  each  producer  to  the  quantity  allotted 
the  producer. 

In  the  case  of  an  order  establishing  pro- 
ducer quotas  for  milk,  the  parity  price  for 
milk  would  not  be  adjusted  to  reflect  feed 
prices  and  supplies  and  other  economic  fac- 
tors affecting  supply  and  demand,  and  no 
regulation  resulting  In  monthly  average 
prices  above  parity  would  be  permitted. 

If  producer  quotas  were  proposed  In  an 
area  already  subject  to  an  order  fixing  mini- 
mum prices,  changes  In  the  existing  order  to 
coordinate  it  to  the  producer  quota  order 
would  have  to  be  considered  at  the  same 
time  the  producer  quota  was  being  con- 
sidered. Producer  disapproval  of  the  com- 
bined proposal  would  not  affect  the  previ- 
ously existing  order. 

At  present  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  does  not  provide  for  any  volume  con- 
trols on  mUk.  There  are  presently  In  opera- 
tion 79  milk  marketing  orders  In  35  States, 
and  these  orders  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory. The  bill  as  Introduced  provided  for 
producer  quotas  and  the  committee  gave  this 
provision  careful  consideration,  with  particu- 
lar regard  to  the  manner  It  might  be  applied 
to  milk. 


If  this  amendment  were  adopted  It  could 
disrupt  the  entire  market  order  structure 
for  milk  that  has  been  developed  and  per- 
fected by  experience  over  the  majiy  years 
these  orders  have  been  In  effect.  It  could 
cause  shortages  In  some  markets,  while  sur- 
pluses outside  the  regulated  markets  would 
be  barred  from  entering  it  and  would  be 
accentuated.  All  States  have  sanitary  regu- 
lations that  apply  to  milk.  These  vary  from 
State  to  State,  and  would  make  equitable 
Impncitlon  of  quotas  a  difficult  and  trouble- 
making  process.  Adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment m;ght  require  farmers  to  meet  the 
highest  standards  In  order  to  be  sure  of 
being  able  to  market  their  allotments.  At 
the  pre.scnt  time  many  farmers  produce  on!y 
for  manufactvirlng  purposes.  Standards  for 
this  type  of  milk  are  considerably  lower 
than  for  the  high  quality  milk  required  and 
produced  for  fiuld  consumption. 

This  amendment  could  unduly  penalize 
those  areas  of  the  country  which  have  re- 
cently expanded  production  In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  area.  For  many  years  cer- 
tain sections  have  been  deficit  producers, 
but  with  the  adoption  of  new  techniques 
and  modern  feeding  methods,  they  have 
been  able  to  Increase  production.  However, 
If  allotments  are  to  be  based  on  a  history 
of  production,  it  is  obvious  that  they  will 
be  jienallzed  sharply  In  favor  of  producers 
who  operate  In  surplus  areas. 

Producer  quotas  imposed  on  farmers  now 
would  sharply  injure  many  of  our  Nation's 
dairy  farmers  In  many  ways. 

It  would  reduce  efficiency.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  dairy  farmers,  like  other  farmers, 
are  experiencing  a  cost-price  squee7.e.  In  an 
effort  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  rising  costs, 
dairy  producers  In  most  cases  have  tried  to 
maximize  efficiency  by  adopting  t#ie  most 
economical  operation  possible.  If  they  are 
required  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  herds 
because  of  reduced  allotments,  the  entire 
operation  would  be  upset.  This  would  re- 
sult in  Increased  costs  and  lower  profits. 

Producer  quotas  would  limit  opportunity 
to  those  dairy  farmers  who  are  attempting 
to  expand  the  constant  effort  to  reduce  oper- 
ating costs.  Quotas  would  Impose  a  status 
quo  and  relegate  many  producers  to  an  en- 
forced unprofitable  operation. 

Producer  quotas  would  react  unjustly 
against  young  farmers  who  are  attempting 
to  make  their  way  in  farming. 

The  opportunity  for  these  younger  mem- 
bers of  our  farm  society  to  advance  In  agri- 
culture would  be  made  difficult  If  not  Im- 
possible. The  absence  of  a  quota,  or  a  small 
allotment,  would  prohibit  the  growth  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  an  efficient  oper- 
ation. 

Because  quotas  in  most  Instances  would 
require  producers  to  cut  production,  it  is 
Inevitable  that  costs  would  be  increased. 
This  would  result  In  lower  net  farm  Income. 

Present  milk  marketing  orders  may  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  to  producers  of  prices 
adjusted  above  parity  to  take  Into  account 
various  economic  factors.  Under  this 
amendment  an  order  providing  for  producer 
quotas  could  not  be  maintained  to  provide 
prices  above  parity.  If  an  area  now  sub- 
ject to  an  order  were  to  be  included  in  a 
producer  quota  order,  the  producers  would 
not  only  be  restricted  In  their  marketings, 
but  might  well  have  to  take  less  for  what 
they  do  produce. 

The  amendment  would  also  make  milk 
producers  under  a  producer  quota  order 
handlers  for  the  purposes  of  criminal  penal- 
ties, reporting,  and  books  and  records  exam- 
ination requirements,  and  assessments  on 
handlers  for  the  expenses  of  administering 
the  order. 

After  careful  consideration  of  these  pro- 
visions for  producer  quotas  the  committee 
struck  them  from  the  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
cALr  in  the  chair*.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment.  7-18-61 — D. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  85. 
line  18,  it  is  proposed,  after  "Sec  113.", 
to  insert  "(a»". 

On  F>age  86,  between  lines  2  and  3,  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following : 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  any  producer 
who  ( 1 )  Is  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm 
located  in  an  area  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  574).  or  any 
other  emergency  relief  Act.  to  have  been  an 
emergency  area  during  the  1961  crop  year 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary) .  and  (2)  as  the 
result  of  the  conditions  upon  which  such 
designation  was  based  suffered  more  than  a 
50  per  centum  loss  of  the  expected  normal 
production  of  his  1961  crop  of  wheat,  shall, 
if  he  so  elects,  be  exempted  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  requirement  of  participating  in  the 
special  1962  wheat  program  formulated  under 
section  114  of  this  Act.  The  reduction  in 
the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  farms  pre- 
scribed by  section  334(c)(2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  added  by  sec- 
tion 111  of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  described  m  (1)  and  (2)  above 
If  the  producer  on  such  farm  makes  applica- 
tion for  exemption  thtrefrom  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
For  the  purposes  of  thi.'5  subsection,  the  term 
"expected  normal  production"  means  the 
number  of  bushels  e<iual  to  the  adjusted 
yield  per  acre  (as  d<  fined  in  section  114 
(b)(2))  of  wheat  for  the  farm  multiplied  by 
(A)  the  number  of  acres  in  the  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  for  the  firm,  or  (B)  the  actual 
number  of  acres  planted  to  wheat  on  the 
farm,  whichever  numter  is  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agre<nng  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  is  to  title  I  of  the 
act.  which  is  commonly  known  as  the 
wheat  section.  In  brief,  it  provides  that 
in  areas  which  have  been  declared  dis- 
aster areas  in  the  wheat  sections  of  this 
Nation,  where  a  farmer  has  a  produc- 
tion which  is  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
expected  production  based  upon  the 
1959-60  period,  he  shall  at  his  option 
retire  as  much  acre.ige  as  he  wishes,  up 
to  40  percent.  In  o.her  words,  it  would 
exempt  such  farmer  from  the  10-percent 
mandatory  cut  pro.ided  in  the  wheat 
section  of  the  bill  il  he  asks  for  it. 

The  reason  why  the  amendment  is 
offered  today  is  that  the  Northwest  part 
of  our  Nation  is  experiencing  the  worst 
drought  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 


It  extends  from  eastern  Montana  across 
the  entire  State  of  North  Dakota,  into 
western  Minnesota,  into  Wisconsin,  and 
envelops  a  great  portion  of  Canada. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  John  F.  Lawrence  and  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday, 
July  12.  This  is  an  impartial,  third 
party  description  by  the  author,  who 
visited  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and 
wrote  about  his  experiences.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  article  are  important 
figures  and  facts  regarding  production 
this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  may  be  included  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rainless  Plains:  Spring  Wheat  Crop  Cut 
42  PERCENT,  Cattle  Prices  Off  as  Drought 
Gets  Worse;  Railroads,  Merchants,  State 
Buixjin«  Feel  the  Impact  in  North  Cen- 
tral Region;  a  Farmer  Recalls  the  1930's 

(By  John  F.  Lawrence) 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. — Husky,  bronze-faced 
David  Mills  steps  easily  over  a  barbed  wire 
fence  on  his  3.100-acre  farm  Just  east  of 
here.  His  heavy  cowboy  boots  kick  up  little 
clouds  of  dust  and  scatter  hundreds  of  grass- 
hoppers as  he  trudges  slowly  across  a  wheat- 
field,  the  stunted,  pencU-long  stalks  crack- 
ling under  foot. 

"In  a  good  year  this  crop  would  be  waist 
high.  I  won't  be  able  to  harvest  one  bushel. 
It's  our  first  complete  failure  since  -.he 
thirties." 

Farmer  Mills'  misfortune  is  typical  of  waat 
the  drought  is  doing  to  farmers  here  in  the 
northern  Great  Plains.  Most  of  the  erea 
from  northern  Wisconsin  to  the  Continental 
Divide  In  western  Montana  and  from  p:irts 
of  Nebraska  far  north  into  Canada's  Prairie 
Provinces  has  received  less  preclpltatior  in 
the  last  year  than  in  any  period  since  1336. 
In  North  Dakota,  typically,  rainfall  has  t«en 
short  for  more  than  3  years.  Dry  wea'.her 
is  bringing  out  hordes  of  grasshoppert.  in 
some  places  to  eat  what's  left  of  the  dying 
crops. 

The  drought  area  normally  produces  a 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  wheat  and  accounts  for 
roughly  15  percent  of  the  country's  beef 
cattle  population.  It's  also  a  bip  producer  of 
corn,  barley  and  oats.  North  Dakota  a.one 
usually  raises  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
Durum,  a  type  of  wheat  used  for  macaroni 
and  spaghetti,  and  over  half  of  the  llax- 
seed,  from  which  Unseed  oil  Is  producec . 

government  crop  report 
The  Government  crop  report,  released  yes- 
terday afternoon,  Is  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
impact  the  drought  is  having  on  farm  pro- 
duction. The  estimate  on  Spring  wheat  was 
slashed  to  142.8  million  bushels,  down  42 
percent  or  103.6  million  from  1960.  A  month 
ago,  the  Federal  forecasters  figured  the  crop 
would  hit  222  million.  Durum  was  put  at 
16.5  million.  52  percent  below  1960;  flaxseed. 
19  million.  36  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
These  estimates  are  based  on  conditions 
July  1:  gralnmen  say  the  continuing  dry 
weather  probably  means  prospects  are  for 
even  smaller  harvests.  In  Canada,  where 
wheat  is  the  No.  1  crop,  output  is  expected 
to  drop  below  300  million  bushels,  at  least 
190  million  less  than  in  1960. 

Within  the  past  3  weeks  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  labeled  more  than  100  counties.  In- 
cluding all  of  North  Dakota,  a  disaster  area. 
The  effects  stretch  far  beyond  the  fa:rm. 
Flaxseed  prices  In  Minneapolis  have  Jumped 
to  $4  a  bushel  from  $3.15  In  mlde-June. 
Durum  wheat  now  brings  $2.90  a  bushel,  up 
57  cents  in  a  month.    Parched  hayfields  and 


pastures  are  forcing  cattlemen  to  market 
part  of  their  herds  to  conserve  feed,  depress- 
ing meat  prices. 

The  shrunken  wheat  crop  will  help  balance 
supply  with  demand  In  this  country,  pre- 
venting any  further  buildup  In  stocks.  More 
than  a  bUllon  bushels  of  wheat  currently  are 
being  stored  at  taxpayers'  expense.  In  Can- 
ada, the  effect  on  the  surplus  could  be  more 
dramatic.  The  drop  In  production,  com- 
bined with  big  shipments  scheduled  to  go  to 
Red  China,  might  wipe  out  a  fourth  or  more 
of  the  Dominion's  550-million-bushel  sur- 
plus. 

However,  the  drought  is  proving  a  drag  on 
the  country's  economic  recovery  generally 
Farm  equipment  business  of  some  dealers  in 
the  area  has  fallen  as  much  as  70  percent  be- 
low last  year  and  railroads  figure  to  lose  a 
heavy  share  of  their  grain  hauling  traffic 
Dollar  loss  to  farmers,  based  on  the  reduc- 
tion from  their  1960  crop  production,  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  $400  million. 
The  loss  in  Canada  Is  much  greater. 

brown  landscapes 
Fly  into  Bismarck,  in  the  heart  of  the 
drought  area.  From  the  plane  most  of  the 
land  looks  brown.  White  patches  mark  spot* 
where  ponds  have  dried  up.  Green  fields  still 
dot  the  landscape  but  this  greenery  U  decep- 
tive. Most  of  it  is  worthless  crops,  like  Mr 
Mills'  stunted  wheat.  Flaxflelds  that  shovild 
be  a  solid  bed  of  purple  buds  are  filled  instead 
with  worthless  thistles  and  an  occasional 
shoot  of  the  intended  crop. 

Naturally,  some  localities  are  better  off  than 
others — the  recipients  of  local  showers.  But 
even  a  light  rain  at  Bismarck  eairller  this 
week  had  little  effect.  It  was  too  late  to  help 
the  wheat  and  would  have  to  be  duplicated 
many  times  to  be  of  major  aid  to  other 
grains  Above  average  temperatures  have 
heightened  drought  damage. 

In  many  of  the  generally  lush  years  North 
Dakota  farmers  have  had  since  the  droughts 
of  1934  and  1936,  snow  and  rain  have 
poured  10  inches  or  more  of  moisture  into 
the  ground  by  midyear.  The  area  has  re- 
ceived only  5  inches  so  far  in  1961.  With 
normal  dampness  in  the  ground  from  prior 
years,  this  might  have  been  enough  But 
as  in  much  of  the  drought  area,  rainfall  has 
been  light  for  several  years.  As  recently  as 
1957.  farmers  around  Bismarck  could  find 
subsoil  moisture  extending  down  3  feet  or 
more,  but  It  has  declined  steadily  since. 

'We  were  turning  up  dry  dirt  at  6  inches 
when  we  worked  the  ground  this  spring." 
says  Mr.  Mills. 

"Good  rains  might  still  bring  back  a  little 
pasture  and  give  us  a  corn  crop  to  cut  vip 
for  silage,  but  we're  headed  into  what's 
usually  the  hottest,  driest  season  now."  an- 
other farmer  comments  grimly.  'NormaHy 
by  this  time  of  year  we'd  have  about  50  hay- 
stacks scattered  around  the  farm  and  by  the 
end  of  the  summer  we'd  have  80.  We've 
probably  already  scratched  up  all  we're  go- 
ing to  get  this  year  and  we  have  only  15 
stacks." 

The  anticipated  shortage  of  feed  is  forc- 
ing some  cattle  raisers  to  sell  their  calves 
earlier  than  usual — normally  they're  fat- 
tened and  sold  in  the  fall.  While  efforts  to 
conserve  feed  may  forestall  the  trend,  some 
already  have  started  to  liquidate  their  entire 
herds,  including  cows  that  are  the  founda- 
tion stock  for  future  production. 

"The  run  started  3  weeks  ago,"  rep^Jrts  an 
official  of  Kist  Mandan-Bismarck  Auction 
one  of  the  biggest  cattle  auctions  In  thia 
area.  Kist  has  handled  6,200  head  over  the 
past  3  weeks,  triple  the  year-ago  rate.  The 
added  volume  Is  pushing  down  prices.  'A 
couple  of  weeks  ago  calves  were  bringing 
$34.25  (per  hundred  pounds);  now  they're 
down  to  $31.25,"  says  the  Kist  official 
"Plainer  quality  cows  have  dropped  about  $2 
and  now  bring  $13." 
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farmers  take  a  beating  when  they  sell 
calves  at  thla  time  of  year,  even  If  prices  hold 
up.  A  calf  weighing  200  pounds  now  may 
bring  a  total  price  of  $62.  The  same  calf 
fattened  on  pasture  and  sold  this  fall  at  500 
pounds  would  normally  bring  twice  as  much 
or  more. 

In  Canada,  cattle  marketings  have  been 
heavy,  too,  and  many  of  the  animals  are  bt- 
Ing  shipped  across  the  border  into  sections 
of  the  United  States  not  affected  by  the 
drought  for  further  fattening  before  slaugh- 
ter. 

The  loss  of  much  of  the  Spring  wheat  crop 
would  have  extensive  repercussions.  This 
wheat,  harder  than  the  Winter  wheat  grown 
on  the  central  and  southern  Great  Plains,  is 
used  in  higher  grade  flours,  such  as  are  used 
in  hard  rolls  and  other  bakery  products. 
"Bakeries  won't  be  getting  the  flour  they're 
used  to  and  this  may  affect  quality,"  says  a 
key  executive  of  one  big  Minneapolis  flour 
milling  company.  The  Government  has  178 
million  bushels  of  Spring  wheat  in  storage 
but  this  grain  has  lost  some  of  its  quality, 
he  explains.  Blending  In  more  Winter  wheat 
flour  would  reduce  quality,  too,  he  adds. 

NOODLES  AND   MACASONI 

Noodles  are  certain  to  be  affected.  Durum 
held  over  from  last  year  will  total  only  3  mil- 
lion bushels  by  September,  when  the  new 
crop  Is  harvested,  and  that  will  leave  the 
supply  at  least  7  million  bushels  below  recent 
yearly  consumption  levels.  In  Canada,  the 
Government's  wheat  board,  controlling  ex- 
ports, won't  even  quote  Durum  for  foreign 
shipment  now  because  of  expected  crop 
losses. 

When  millers  blend  in  other  types  of  wheat 
to  make  the  flour  used  for  spaghetti,  maca- 
roni, and  noodles,  the  resulting  product  be- 
comes softer.  When  cooked,  macaroni,  for 
example,  is  gummy  and  sticks  together. 

Flour  millers  also  face  higher  costs  as  a 
result  of  the  Spring  wheat  losses.  The  big 
Minneapolis  concerns,  like  General  Mills,  Inc.. 
and  Plllsbury  Co.,  may  have  to  reach  out  to 
Nebraska  for  wheat  Instead  of  buying  it 
closer  to  their  mills.  One  company  estimates 
•dded  freight  charges  would  push  up  the 
cost  by  15  cents  a  bushel  or  7  percent. 

Grain  elevators  stand  to  lose  business. 
Bismarck  is  an  example  of  what  will  take 
place  at  other  rail  centers.  "We  handled  65 
carloads  of  grain  here  last  year  and  well  be 
lucky  to  ship  out  6  this  year."  says  P.  J. 
Prank,  manager  of  the  Peavey  Elevators 
here.  The  company  ships  the  grain  on  the 
Soo  Line  Railroad. 

IMPACT    ON    LOCAL    BUSINESS 

All  across  the  northern  plains,  local  mer- 
chants and  State  treasuries  will  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  farmers'  loss  of  income.  North 
Dakota  flgxu-es  80  percent  of  the  personal  in- 
come of  Its  citizens  comes  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  farming.  "Well  feel  the  Impact 
of  the  grain  losses  on  (Income)  tax  payments 
due  in  January  1963,"  says  Math  Dahl.  North 
Dakota's  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
labor.  The  tax  due  then  Is  on  Indome 
earned  in  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  8  -      «= 

Federal  crop  insurance  will  help  some 
farmers,  but  in  this  region  only  wheat  is 
covered  and  less  than  half  the  farmers  have 
the  insurance.  On  the  average,  a  farmer 
pays  $1.60  an  acre  for  the  Insurance  and  gets 
back  around  $11  an  acre  if  the  wheat  crop 
falls.  "We  expect  to  pay  out  more  than 
$200,000  In  this  county,  the  most  since  1938. 
when  the  program  began,  and  more  than 
double  the  next  highest  year,"  reports 
Emil  Hllken,  the  Government's  insurance 
agent  at  Bismarck.  Federal  payments  may 
come  to  $20  million  throughout  North  Da- 
kota alone. 

The  Government  has  taken  other  steps  to 
provide    help   to    drought-stricken    farmers. 


The  disaster  area  classification  opens  the 
door  to  Government  loans  for  use  in  buying 
feed  and  covering  other  operating  expenses. 
The  interest  rate  is  only  3  percent,  less  than 
half  of  private  lending  rate.t!.  Farmers  also 
now  can  purchase  grain  held  In  Oovernment 
storage  and  graze  cattle  or  cut  hay  on  soil 
bank  acreage  The  soil  bank  land  hasn't 
been  harvested  for  several  years,  so  moisture 
was  still  sufBolent  to  allow  grasses  to  grow 
this  summer. 

Most  of  these  have  been  in  effect  for  only 
about  2  weeks,  so  it's  too  early  to  measure 
their  effect.  But  Bismarck  farmers  without 
soil  bank  acrease  of  their  own  report  they 
are  having  trouble  lining  up  any  of  this 
acreage  to  cut.  Some  are  traveling  100  miles 
or  more  acros;->  the  Stato  to  find  whole  farms 
in  the  soil  bjink.  figuring  tlie  owners  won't 
need  the  hay  themselves. 

Mr.  BURDi6k.  Referring  to  the  arti- 
cle, it  states  that  the  estimated  Spring 
wheat  crop  will  be  42  percent  lower  than 
the  1960  crop.  There  will  be  a  reduction 
of  Hard  Spring  wheat.  ba.sed  upon  July 
figures,  of  103.6  million  bu.shels.  Du- 
rum wheat  is  estimated  at  52  percent 
below  the  1960  production  figures. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  esti- 
mates are  based  on  July  1  figures.  Rains 
did  not  fall  in  any  significant  amount  for 
at  least  10  days  later.  This  fact  is  un- 
derscored by  a  further  quotation  from 
the  article,  which  states: 

Gralnmen  tay  the  continuing  dry  weather 
probably  me?ns  prospects  now  are  for  even 
smaller  harvests.  In  Canada,  where  wheat  Is 
the  No.  1  crop,  output  is  expected  tq  drop 
below  300  million  bushels,  at  leastnQd  mil- 
lion less  than  in  1960.  --'•-^  v 

The  article  also  states: 

Durum  was  put  at  16.5  million.  52  percent 
below  1960. 

The  article  also  states  that  the  Hard 
Red  Spring  wheat  production  has  been 
decreased  by  42  percent. 

These  facts  are  recognized  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  refer  to  the  committee's  re- 
port at  page  11,  as  follows: 

At  the  pre.'-ent  time  an  extended  drought 
la  developing  In  the  northern  Great  Plains. 
Reports  indicate  that  this  drought  is  the 
most  severe  since  the  early  thirties  and  may 
well  become  more  severe  than  at  present.  In 
addition,  exports  of  wheat  have  expanded 
substantially  this  year.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  about  675  million 
bushels  of  wheat  will  be  shipped  overseas. 
This  seta  a  new  record  for  wheat  exports. 
The  committee  decided  that  expanded  con- 
sumption of  wheat  coupled  with  a  drought 
would  make  it  inadvisable  at  this  time  to 
Impose  a  severe  permanent  cut  in  wheat 
acreage. 

In  other  words,  we  have  before  us  a 
1-year  wheat  bill,  because,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  states,  the  serious  drought 
and  the  increase  in  foreign  shipments 
probably  will  make  a  permanent  wheat 
bill  at  this  time  inadvisable.  The 
drought  which  has  beset  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  I  live  has  alleviated 
to  some  degree,  at  least,  the  surplus 
problem  in  wheat. 

The  basis  for  my  amendment  is  that 
these  areas  of  the  country  which  have 
been  beset  by  this  devastating  drought 
should  have  some  consideration,  and 
some  opportunity  to  recoup  from  the 
great  losses  they  have  sustained  in  this 
year's  production. 


There  is  a  basis  and  almost  a  prece- 
dent for  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
this  afternoon.  I  call  attention  to  page 
37  of  the  committee  report,  which  deals 
with  feed  grains: 

Section  124.  Emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster:  Section  124  of  the  bill  au- 
tliiirizes  the  Secretary  to  place  such  limits 
on  the  extent  that  producers  may  participate 
in  the  1962  feed  grain  program  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  In 
order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  or  barley. 
This  provision  is  needed  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  authority  to  take  care  of  any  emer- 
gency situations  which  might  arise  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Under  this 
.section,  the  Secretary  could  Impose  uniform 
limitations  on  the  participation  of  all  pro- 
ducers if  a  general  feed  grain  shortage  should 
develop,  or  a  uniform  limitation  on  all  pro- 
ducers within  a  particular  area  if  a  drought 
or  other  disaster  In  such  area  sfiould  make 
such  limitation  necessary. 

In  other  words,  under  the  feed  gi-ain 
section  of  the  bill  recognition  is  given 
to  the  drought  in  these  areas,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  author- 
ity to  make  adjustments. 

All  I  am  asking  for  in  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  is  that  somewhat  the  same 
theory  apply  to  the  Hard  Spring  wheat 
area  which  has  been  enveloped  by  this 
disastrous  weather  situation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  was 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  Not  only  will  these  dis- 
aster counties  not  contribute  to  the  sur- 
plus this  year,  but  the  facts  of  life  are 
that  probably  many  of  these  counties  will 
be  below  normal  in  their  production  of 
wheat  next  year.  Many  of  the  areas 
where  the  drought  has  occurred  this  year 
are  being  visited  by  grasshoppers.  I 
have  had  several  reports  from  the  areas 
which  would  indicate  that  in  the  drought 
areas  the  grasshoppers  have  come  in, 
and  they  have  undoubtedly  laid  eggs. 
Therefore  next  year  the  production  in 
these  particular  areas  will  be  below  nor- 
mal. I  have  been  reading  several  of  our 
weekly  newspapers.  The  reports  which 
have  come  in  on  the  early  threshing 
would  indicate  that  where  any  harvest- 
ing is  taking  place  it  is  far  below  normal. 
Of  course,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  disas- 
ter areas,  or  in  practically  all  of  them, 
there  will  be  no  wheat  harvest  at  all. 

Therefore,  there  is  abundant  justifi- 
cation for  the  discretionary  authority 
which  is  proposed  by  the  amendment. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
discretionary  authority.  The  Secretary 
would  be  expected  to  establish  conditions 
very  similar  to  the  requirements  that  he 
might  establish  under  section  124  for 
feed  grains.  If  we  give  him  authority  in 
connection  with  feed  grains  it  is  only  log- 
ical that  he  should  have  similar  author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  wheat  production 
in  the  disaster  areas. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution.  It  is  true  that  the 
drought  has  visited  the  Hard  Spring 
wheat  areas  of  this  country.  I  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  table  5  which 


appears  at  page  14  ol  the  committee  re- 
port. I  call  particulir  attention  to  the 
third  column  headed  'Hard  Red  Spring." 
That  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  wheat 
which  has  not  been  increasing  the  sur- 
plus. For  3  out  of  5  years  it  has  had  a 
carryover  of  less  than  normal  production. 
Normal  annual  production  for  a  10-year 
period  for  this  type  of  wheat  is  about 
230  million  bushels. 

As  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  this  year 
it  is  down  42  percert.  With  a  42  per- 
cent reduction  from  the  present  carry- 
over and  with  possible  further  reductions 
to  be  shown  by  a  later  crop  repwDrt,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  Spring  wheat 
carryover  will  be  approximately  one-half 
of  normal  production. 

I  believe  that  the  discretionary  fea- 
tures which  apply  to  the  feed  grain  bill 
should  apply  to  this  area.  As  a  matter 
of  practice,  this  amendment  permits  a 
farmer  who  has  been  in  the  drought 
area  to  manage  his  jDlant  next  year.  It 
is  entirely  conceivable  that  many  farm- 
ers will  cut  not  10  percent,  but  will  cut 
20,  30,  or  40  percent,  depending  upon 
the  individual  planning. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that 
if  a  county  or  an  area  has  been  declared 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  a 
disaster  county  or  iirea.  a  farmer  who 
lives  within  that  area  and  has  received 
less  than  half  his  normal  production 
should  be  given  an  opportimity  to  decide 
how  much  he  shoald  cut  next  year. 
That  is  all  the  amendment  provides. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
said,  this  area  has  made  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  solving  of  the  surplus  problem 
this  year.  I  think  it  is  asking  very  little 
to  give  it  this  discretion  with  respect  to 
the  crop  year  1962. 

Congress  has  considered  bills  to  allevi- 
ate unemplojmient  ir.  the  industrial  areas 
of  the  East  and  the  Middle  West.  I 
have  supported  all  o:'  them.  I  think  this 
amendment  offers  a  small  concession  to 
the  great  area  in  which  I  live.  So  I  ask 
for  serious  consideration  and  acceptance 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  have  tt'  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. The  discretion  lies  not  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agricjlture,  but  in  the 
farmer  who  produces  the  crop.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  the  amendment  would 
pose  administrative  ])roblems  with  which 
the  Secretary  could  not  cope. 

Suppose  the  arefi  covered  seven  or 
eight  States.  It  wo  aid  be  necessary  for 
the  Department  to  iscertain  whether  a 
particular  farmer  pioduced  less  than  50 
percent  of  normal.  However,  the  De- 
partment has  no  records  of  individual 
farm  production.  I[ow  is  the  Secretary 
going  to  determine  what  the  farmer  ac- 
tually produced  last  year?  Then  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to 
ascertain  from  the  farmer  whether  he 
desired  to  come  undi?r  the  program.  He 
would  have  to  contcct  each  farmer  and 
explain  the  program.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  this  proposal  would  do  little 
?ood.  The  farmers  of  the  area  are  re- 
quired to  reduce  acreage  by  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  allotment.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  amendment  would  lead  to  much 
more  trouble  than  Lhe  Secretary  could 
fairly  handle.    Under  this  amendment. 


the  Secretary  would  be  open  to  consid- 
erable criticism  for  trying  to  carry  out 
an  impossible  task. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  It  wiU  mean  some- 
thing to  the  farmers  of  my  area.  In  the 
first  place,  for  the  past  several  years 
they  have  suffered  imder  a  price  squeeze. 
This  year  they  are  experiencing  a  dev- 
astating drought.  It  may  be  too  much 
to  compel  some  farmers  to  cut  another 
10  percent.  So  far  as  the  proposal  be- 
ing complicated  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  complicated.  The  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  has  all  of  the 
productivity  indexes,  data,  and  informa- 
tion which  it  acquires  for  the  feed  grain 
program.  The  information  is  at  the 
disposal  of  all  the  ASC  committees.  All 
the  farmer  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
show  his  record  along  with  his  produc- 
tivity report.  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  any  complication  at  all. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  'Hie 
farmers  for  whom  we  are  seeking  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  obtain  relief  have 
made  a  contribution  of  100  percent  of 
their  acreage  this  year  in  reducing  the 
wheat  surplus. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  result 
of  an  act  of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
a  penalty. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we,  through  the 
bill,  try  to  take  care  of  every  little  emer- 
gency which  occurs  throughout  the 
country,  there  is  no  telling  what  will 
happen.  Consider  the  administrative 
problems  which  would  be  posed,  par- 
ticularly when  the  Secretary  would  have 
to  obtain  from  each  area,  or  from  each 
county,  or  from  each  farmer  information 
as  to  whether  a  particular  farmer  pro- 
duced 50  percent  or  60  percent  of  his 
wheat.  If  he  produced  60  percent  of  his 
normal  production,  he  would  be  in- 
eligible. If  he  produced  51  percent  he 
would  be  ineligible.  Just  think  of  the 
problems  involved  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion that  will  res'ult. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  believe  it  would 
be  any  more  of  an  administrative  burden 
than  is  provided  under  section  124,  with 
respect  to  feed  grains? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  that  case,  the 
program  applies  nationwide,  and  is  man- 
datory in  every  case.  In  this  instance, 
the  Secretary  would  have  to  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  ascertain  what  effect  the 
drought  had  among  farmers,  and  in  the 
drought  area  a  special  effort  would  have 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, if  I  understand  the  amendment,  to 
determine  whether  the  production  in 
that  particular  area  on  a  particular  farm 
was  below  50  percent  of  the  normal  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  my 
opinion,  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  have  the  Secretary  establish 
some  guidelines  and  give  them  to  the 
State  committee,  which  in  turn  would 
establish  rules  for  the  county  commit- 


tees. The  county  committees  would 
simply  apply  those  rules  to  the  individ- 
ual farmers  in  the  drought  area. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  believe  the  Senator 
just  said  that  the  feed  grain  situation 
applies  nationwide.  I  call  attention  to 
the  report,  which  states : 

Under  this  section — 

Section  124 — 

the  Secretary  could  Impose  uniform  limita- 
tions on  the  participation  of  all  producers 
if  a  general  feed  grain  shortage  should  de- 
velop, or  a  uniform  limitation  on  all  pro- 
ducers within  a  particular  area  if  a  drought 
or  other  disaster  in  such  area  should  maUe 
such  limitation  necessary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  that  is  in 
the  case  of  an  exemption.  And  it  would 
be  uniform  among  farms. 

Mr.  BURDICK     Of  course. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent. In  order  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  my  htmible  judgment, 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  have 
his  representatives  go  out  and  contact 
eveiy  farmer. 

Mr.  BURDICK.     No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Department 
has  studied  the  amendment  very  care- 
fully and  is  opposed  to  it  for  the  reason 
I  have  just  stated,  namely,  that  it  poses 
administrative  problems  that  could  not 
be  met. 

Mr.  BURDICK  Are  not  production 
records  kept  by  the  agricultural  market- 
ing service  for  all  classes  of  wheat? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  kept  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  and  with  respect  to  a 
particular  farm,  are  kept  in  terms  of 
aci'eage.  not  production. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Do  we  not  have  to 
use  the  same  kind  of  information  with 
respect  to  the  feed-grain  program? 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  On  a  uniform  na- 
tionwide basis  in  terms  of  acreage,  and 
with  discretionary  authority  in  the  case 
of  farms  with  respect  to  production. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  If  it  is  applied  to  an 
area,  that  makes  it  no  more  difficult. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  proposing  a  special  pro- 
gram, one  which  is  particular  to  a 
drought  area,  one  in  which  a  special  sur- 
vey will  have  to  be  made  first;  namely, 
is  the  farmer  in  a  drought  area  pro- 
ducing less  than  50  percent,  and  has  the 
farmer  filed  an  application?  As  I  said, 
that  would  pose  many  difficulties. 

I  do  not  believe  that  farmers  will  suf- 
fer very  much  from  the  required  10-p>er- 
cent  cut  they  would  have.  And.  I  must 
say  they  would  be  paid,  not  on  the  pro- 
duction of  that  year,  but  there  is  a  spe- 
cial provi-sion  which  states  that  the 
payment  is  to  be  made  on  normal  pro- 
duction, not  on  the  production  which 
took  place  during  the  year  in  which  a 
drought  or  inclement  weather  or  some- 
thing else  abnormal  took  place.  In 
other  words,  the  10-percent  cut  would 
be  required  of  farmers,  and  it  might  be 
that  if  the  drought  continues  in  that 
area  the  producer  might  come  out  on  top 
because  of  the  payment  he  will  receive. 

Mr.  BURDICK     That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  EI  LENDER.  Exactly.  That  is 
why  I  say  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
tanner  to  leave  things  as  they  are  and 
not  impose  on  the  Department  the  bur- 
den of  having  to  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  going  to  every  farmer  and  measuring 
his  production  and  finding  out  his  in- 
dividual situation. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  An  exception  was 
made  for  Durum  wheat,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful for  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  because 
there  is  a  shortage  of  Durum  wheat. 
There  is  no  shortage  in  other  categories 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  There  will  be,  based 
upon  present  estimates,  a  carryover  of 
only  half  of  the  estimated  production 
of  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  something 
the  E>epartment  will  no  doubt  take  into 
consideration,  the  same  as  it  has  in  the 
case  of  Durum  wheat. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Netjbkrger  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mad- 
am President,  I  submit  an  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
read.  The  amendment  is  offered  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALF],  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  MundtJ,  and  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  91, 
beginning  with  line  18,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  down  through  line  3  on  page 
93  and  substitute  the  following : 

Sec.  115.  Section  334(e)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
relating  to  Increased  allotments  for  Durum 
wheat.   Is  amended   to   read   as  follows: 

"(e)  If,  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  acreage 
allotments  of  farms  producing  Durum  wheat 
are  Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  production 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Durum  wheat  to 
satisfy  the  demands  therefor,  he  shall  In- 
crease the  farm  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  such  crop  of  wheat  for 
farms  located  In  counties  in  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Montana,  South 
Dakota,  and  California,  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  counties  which  ( 1 )  are  capable 
of  producing  D\irum  wheat  (class  II),  and 
(2)  have  produced  such  wheat  for  commer- 
cial food  products  during  one  or  more  of 
the  Qve  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  In  which  such  crop  Is  harvested.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  percentage 
factor  by  which  the  average  acreage  of 
Durum  wheat  (class  11)  produced  during  the 
last  two-year  period  for  which  statistics  are 
available  (excluding  any  increases  in  EJurum 
wheat  acreage  as  a  result  of  Increases  In 
wheat  acreage  allotments  authorized  by  this 
subsection)  must  be  increased  to  satisfy 
such  demand.    The  wheat  acreage  allotment 


for  any  farm  c-stabllshed  fqr  such  crop  with- 
out regard  to  this  subsectiofc,  fifter  reduction 
in  the  case  of  the  1962  crop  as  required  by 
section  334(c)  i2) ,  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'original  allotment')  shall  be  Increased 
by  an  acreage  computed  by  multiplying  the 
average  acreage  of  Durum  wheat  (class  II) 
on  the  farm  during  such  two-year  period 
(excluding  any  Increase  in  the  acreage  of 
Durum  wheat  as  a  result  of  an  increase  In 
the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm 
authorized  by  this  subsection)  by  such  per- 
centage factor:  Provided,  That  such  in- 
creased allotment  shall  not  exceed  the  crop- 
land on  the  farm  well  suited  to  wheat.  The 
Increase  In  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for 
any  farm  shall  be  conditioned  u[X)n  the  pro- 
duction of  an  arreage  of  Durum  wheat  (class 
II)  at  least  equal  to  the  average  acreage  of 
such  wheat  pioduced  during  such  two-vear 
period  plus  the  number  of  acres  by  which 
the  allotment  is  increased.  Any  increases  in 
wheat  acreage  allotments  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional, State,  and  county  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments, and  such  increases  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered in  establishing  future  State,  county 
and  farm  allotments.  The  provisions  of 
paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  (7  U.S.C  1340(6i),  and 
section  326(bi  of  this  Act,  relating  to  the 
reduction  of  'he  storage  amount  of  wheat 
shall  apply  tC'  the  allotment  for  the  farm 
established  wihout  regard  to  this  subsection 
and  not  to  tlie  increased  allotment  under 
this  subsectio:i.  As  used  iri  this  subsection 
the  term  'Durum  wheat'  me.iiis  Durum 
wheat  (Class  II)  other  than  the  varieties 
known  as  'G-Jlden  Ball'  and  Peliss'.  Any 
farm  receiving  an  increased  allotment  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  £ligibility  for  price  support,  or 
permitted,  to  participate  in  the  special  I9fi2 
wheat  progran  formulated  under  section  114 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  give  growers  and  millers  of  Durum 
wheat  and  manufacturers  of  semolina  prod- 
ucts an  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
and  recommendations,  prior  to  making  any 
determination  hereunder." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  we  have  had  a  severe  short- 
age of  Durum  wheat  in  the  United  States 
in  past  years.  In  1956,  1957.  and  1958 
the  Congress  passed  special  legislation 
to  increase  ecreage  to  holp  take  care  of 
our  shortage  problem.  This  permitted 
an  increase  in  the  Durum  wheat  acreage, 
over  that  allowed  under  the  quotas. 

The  pending  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  allow.s  the  Secretaiy  of  Agricul- 
ture to  increase  the  Durum  wheat  acre- 
age when  thi?re  is  a  shortage,  such  as  at 
the  present  time.  By  September  1.  the 
carryover  is  expected  to  be  only  about 
3'2  million  bushels. 

There  was  some  objection  to  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  in  that  it  requires  that 
any  farmer  who  accepts  additional  acre- 
age under  this  provision  mu.st  plant  100 
percent  Durum  wheat  on  his  farm.  I 
have  modified  that  provision;  and  the 
modified  amendment  provides  simply 
that  any  farmer  who  has  had  Durum 
wheat  acreage  in  the  past  2  years,  can 
receive  an  increase  in  acreage,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
on  a  percentage  basis.  For  example,  if 
the  farmer  had  had  an  average  of  50 
acres  planted  to  Durum  wheat  during 
the  past  2  ye^ars,  and  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  permitted  a  20-percent  in- 
crease, that  farmer  could  then  plant  20 
percent  in  addition  to  what  he  had  pre- 
viously planted.    But  if  the  farmer  had 


planted  some  spring  wheat  and  he  had 
some  history  of  planting  spring  wheat 
on  that  land,  he  would  have  to  accept 
the  same  10-percent  acreage  cut  that 
other  producers  would  have  to  accept. 

This  amendment  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  increasing  the  production  of 
Durum  wheat,  which  is  badly  needed. 
Durum  wheat  is  the  only  kind  of  wheat 
that  does  not  receive  a  subsidy;  and  our 
stocks  of  it  are  down  to  practically  zero. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to 
the  Senator  fi-om  Montana? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President.  I 
am  glad  to  associate  myself  with  the 
sponsorship  of  this  amendment. 

I  rise  to  ask  a  question  about  the  mat- 
ter of  exclusive.  100-percent  growth  of 
Durum  wheat  on  the  farms  which  would 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  amendment. 
I  understand  that  the  amendment  ap- 
plies to  the  increased  production  of 
Duium  wheat  only  in  a  year  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  decides  there 
should  be  increased  production. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Any  farmer  can  grow 
Dui'um  wheat  as  part  of  his  regular  allot- 
ment, regardless  of  whether  this  amend- 
ment is  applicable  to  him  or  not;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
growing  Durum  wheat,  up  to  his  quota. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But.  in  addition, 
farmers  who  had  been  growing  Durum 
wheat  on  their  farms  during  the  past  2 
years  will  receive  the  increased  produc- 
tion allotment  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture decides  that  increased  produc- 
tion is  necessary;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  any  farmer  who 
has  a  history  of  growing  Durum  wheat 
will  be  permitted  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  that  arrangement,  even  if  he  grows 
other  wheat,  in  addition  to  Durum 
wheat? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct.  He  would  have  to  reduce  his 
acreage  of  other  wheat  in  accordance 
with  the  requirement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill,  is  it? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  several  questions  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  say  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  origi- 
nal Durum  wheat  amendment  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  bill. 

As  I  understand,  under  the  bill  as  now 
drafted,  a  farm  would  have  to  be  plant- 
ed in  Durum  wheat  only,  in  order  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  this  25  percent  in- 
crease, or  whatever  increase  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  might  allow  in  the 
plantings,  and  still  receive  the  support 
price? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.    Y€S. 

As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  it  is  to  tf  ke  care  of  farm- 
ers who  grow  both  Durum  wheat  and 
other  varieties  of  whea.. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Nortfi  Dakota.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  that  would  come 
about  in  this  way:  Suppose  a  farmer  in 
North  Dakota  has  an  allotment  of,  let 
us  say,  500  acres  of  wheat.  Let  us  assume 
that  he  plants  half  of  that  acreage  in 
Durum  wheat — let  us  assiime  that  is 
his  2 -year  average — and  the  other  half 
in  other  kinds  of  wheat.  As  I  under- 
stand the  amendment,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  permitted  to  allow 
the  farmer  to  grow  th€  same  amount  of 
Durum  wheat  which  w£.s  allotted  to  him, 
plus  whatever  percentage  increase  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  fix  as 
being  necessary  in  order  to  increase  the 
production  of  Durum  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
IS  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  to  the  other 
wheat,  the  10  i>ercent  reduction  would 
have  to  be  taken,  as  I  understand,  on  the 
overall  wheat  allotment,  and  that 
amount  would  be  deducted  from  the 
ether  kind  of  wheat  he  produced. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Nort:!  Dakota.  Under 
this  provision,  the  Seoetary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  have  to  determine  what 
wheat  history  the  farmer  had  for  EKirum 
wheat  and  the  farmer  would  have  to 
increase  his  Durum  wh'iat  by  the  amount 
of  the  increase  under  this  amendment. 
The  10  percent  reduction  provided  by  the 
new  section  334ic)i2'  would  have  to 
come  out  of  his  other  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  10  percent  re- 
duction would  be  base<i  on  his  entire  al- 
lotment. Then  his  aicreage  of  other 
wheat  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  an 
acreage  equal  to  10  percent  of  his  share 
of  the  55  million  acre  national  allot- 
ment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It 
would  be  10  percent  cf  the  whole  allot- 
ment, which  he  would  liave  received  from 
the  55  million  acre  national  allotment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  His  share  of  the  55 
million  acre  national  £.llotment  would  be 
reduced  10  percent,  arid  this  would  have 
to  be  taken  out  of  other  wheat.  Then 
the  acreage  of  Durura  he  might  plant 
would  be  increased  a;,  provided  by  this 
/mendment? 
'     Mr.  YOUNG  of  Nor'..h  Dakota.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  want- 
ed to  clarify. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  So  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  farmer  to  plant  a  total  acre- 
age of  wheat  in  excess  of  the  500  acres, 
if  the  amount  of  addit:onal  Durum  wheat 
plantings  would  be.  lt?t  us  say,  15  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ncrth  Dakota.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  he  would  take 
the  10  percent  reduction  on  his  whole 
share  of  the  55-million-acrc  national  al- 
lotment from  the  otlier  wheat  acreage 
he  would  plant,  would  he? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Very  well. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  But 
any  farmer  in  the  five  States  who  had 
a   Durum   wheat   his'^ry — or,    for   that 


matter,  any  farmer  in  the  area  outside 
the  five-State  area— coxild  plant  his  en- 
tire allotment  after  the  10-percent  re- 
diiction  and  any  increase  provided  by 
this  amendment  to  Durum  wheat,  if  he 
so  desired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  But  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  principal  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is,  I  repeat,  to  permit  farm- 
ers who  had  planted  both  Durum  wheat 
and  other  kinds  of  wheat  to  plant  both 
under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct — and  with  an  increase  in  the 
Durum  wheat  acreage,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  de^ns  that  advisable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Madam  President,  on  that  basis.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President.  I 
submit,  and  send  to  the  desk,  an  amend- 
ment which  is  submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota   [Mr.  Young]   and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  86,  la 
line  20.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
period.  Insert  a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  insert  the  following:  "and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  producers  to  take 
such  measures  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  f  re* 
from  grasshopper  infestation,  weeds,  and 
rodents." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  b<!- 
fore  explaining  the  amendment,  I  ha\'e 
a  few  words  to  say  about  the  agricul- 
tural bill  itself.  Then  I  will  advert  ^o 
my  amendment. 

Today  in  a  troubled  world  we  are 
discussing  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  correct  the  ills  which  have  befallen  a 
troubled  segment  of  our  economy; 
namely,  tlie  agriculture  industry. 

We  are  discussing  a  farm  bill  w^hichi 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  hours  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  AJgriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  and  the  16  other  membe.-s 
of  the  committee,  of  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  one.  The  bill  which  we  ha^•e 
before  us  today  is  a  stopgap  measure 
designed  to  assist  the  producers  of 
.America  over  a  short-term  period; 
namely,  the  ccaning  crop  year.  It  is  not 
tlie  long-range  type  of  farm  legislation 
designed  to  furnish  the  farmer  with  a 
program  under  which  he  can  plan  oper- 
ations for  years  to  come  and  advance 
his  economic  betterment  toward  the  full 
parity  of  income  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. 

In  my  opinion.  Madam  President,  tlie 
administration  and  the  Senate  are  not 
attacking  the  farm  problem  in  the  riglit 
perspective.  Thi.s  year,  as  in  past  yeai  s, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
committee  have  attempted  to  solve  the 
farm  problem — too  much  production  — 
by  attempting  to  design  programs  whii:h 
cm-tail  production.  In  my  opinion,  ■we 
are  attacking  the  wrong  end  of  the  farm 
diflaculty.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  should  be 


legislating  programs  which  will  expand 
the  utilization  of  our  farm  abimdance 
so  that  farmers  and  ranchers  can  live  in 
an  expanding  production  economy,  using 
aU  of  their  farm  plant,  in.stead  of  being 
forced  to  limit  production  and  forced  to 
abide  by  a  stagnant  economy  limited  in 
scope  and  limited  in  opportunity.  Cer- 
tainly, this  country,  with  all  of  its  scien- 
tific genius,  can  find  the  answers  to  use 
the  products  which  we  raise. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  country 
which  makes  available  to  every  house- 
holder the  many  mechanical  gadgets 
which  we  have,  or  which  can  send  astro- 
nauts into  the  sky  and  bring  them  back 
safely,  or  which  can  place  instruments 
in  orbit  almost  at  will,  could,  if  the  pro- 
gram were  designed  energetically,  find  a 
use  for  every  farm  product  raised  on 
any  farm  in  America.  We  in  these 
United  States  live  in  an  ever-increasing 
betterment  of  our  standard  of  living. 
Statistics  released  show  our  Income  per 
family  of  our  urban  friends  constantly 
shooting  up.  These  urban  cousins  of 
ours  are  employed  in  industry  which  is 
forward  looking.  They  are  employed  by 
leaders  who  look  for  new  markets  and 
new  horizons  to  conquer.  Their  stand- 
ard of  living  is  ever  Increasing. 

Yet  we  who  can  place  two  astronauts 
in  space  have  not  solved  the  farm  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Khrushchev  earlier  this  year 
said: 

We  must  not  detract  the  attention  of  the 
Soviet  people  from  other  targets,  and  these 
include  catching  up  with  the  United  States 
in  the  standard  of  living. 

This  was  said  at  the  time  their  one 
astronaut  was  presumed  to  have  made 
his  trip  into  space. 

As  we  listen  to  speeches  and  read 
articles  about  our  growth  economy,  I  as 
a  Senator  from  the  heart  of  rural  Amer- 
ica become  disillusioned  with  the  manner 
in  which  our  agricultural  economy  is 
treated.  According  to  testimony  of  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  a  survey  some  5  years 
ago  showed  that  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies represented  a  market  for  40  billions 
of  dollars  of  purchases  from  the  econ- 
omy. That  was  5  years  ago.  It  un- 
doubtedly is  more  today.  For  example, 
farmers  spend  some  2*2  to  3  billions  of 
dollars  annually  for  tractors,  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  farm  machinery.  This  could 
be  increased  with  full  utilization  of  the 
farm  products  and  farm  plant,  and  elim- 
inate some  of  the  unemplojTnent  we 
hear  so  much  about  in  our  urban  centers. 

Many  more  facts  can  be  cited  on  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  our  every- 
day economy.  Fanners  consume  320 
million  pounds  of  rubber,  about  9  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  rubber  used  in 
the  United  States.  Farmers  purchase 
products  involving  6^^  million  tons  of 
finished  steel — more  than  the  total 
amount  used  by  the  automobile  industry 
Farmers  buy  45  million  tons  of  chemical 
materials.  They  buy  18  billion  gallons — 
I  repeat,  billion  gallons — of  petroleum 
more  than  is  used  by  any  other  single 
iTidustry.  Farmers  use  more  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  than  are  used  by  the 
cities  of  Chicago.  Detroit,  Baltimore,  and 
Houston,  all  combined. 

The  thesis  I  am  trying  to  establish  is 
that  when  agriculture  stands  still  or  con- 
tracts— a    vast    number   of    people    are 
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hurt,  whether  they  live  and  work  in  the 
small  rural  communities  or  in  the  big 
manufacturing  centers  far  removed  from 
the  farm  production  line. 

I  am  proud  of  the  agricultural  effi- 
ciency and  productivity  record  estab- 
lished in  the  past  decade.  Agriculture 
has  tripled  its  output  per  hour  of  labor, 
while  that  of  industry  has  only  doubled. 
During  the  1950's  alone,  farm  output  in- 
creased by  28  percent,  while  farm  popu- 
lation increased  only  19  percent.  This 
increase  in  output  was  accomplished 
with  the  use  of  only  2  percent  more  re- 
sources than  were  used  10  years  ago. 
The  composition  of  these  resources  has 
changed  sharply,  with  about  one-third 
less  labor,  and  6  percent  less  cropland. 
However,  the  use  of  machinery,  ferti- 
lizers, pesticides,  and  other  purchased 
inputs  has  risen  sharply.  Overall  effi- 
ciency, in  terms  of  output  per  unit  of 
input,  has  gone  up  by  25  percent. 

Madam  President,  this  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture  production  has 
only  begun.  Only  a  few  of  our  farmers 
are  using  all  of  the  new  technology  to 
best  advantage.  We  are  told  that  if  all 
our  farm  production  in  1975  were  to  be 
carried  on  with  only  the  best  techniques 
in  use  in  the  late  1950's,  given  the  in- 
crease in  population  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  rise  to  about  225  million — 
this  is  1975 — we  still  would  not  need  to 
use  all  of  our  cropland.  We  would  not 
need  to  use  all  of  our  cropland  even  if 
we  applied  present  technology  to  the 
1975  estimated  population  of  the 
country. 

However,  we  must  assume  that  agri- 
cultural productivity  will  increase  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  Secretary  Freeman 
told  the  committee  that  farm  production 
research  is  more  extensive  smd  more  pro- 
ductive than  ever  before  and  will  add 
tremendously  to  our  production  potential 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Secretary  Freeman  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  we  could  increase  our  utiliza- 
tion of  agricultural  products  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

But  we  know  that  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead  we  cannot  Increase  their  consumption 
enough  to  absorb  the  Increasing  productivity 
of  our  farms. 

The  Secretary  said. 

Here  I  disagree  emphatically  with  the 
Secretary.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that, 
if  we  look  forward  instead  of  backward, 
with  our  scientific  know-how  we  can,  on 
a  crash  basis,  find  the  answers  to  uses 
for  our  farm  products.  If,  as  I  read 
in  the  papers,  the  scientists  can  advance 
by  years  our  first  trip  to  the  moon  with 
a  crash  program,  why  cannot  scientists, 
with  a  crash  research  program,  find  the 
answers  to  some  questions  for  use  of  our 
agricultural  products? 

The  Secretary  said : 

It  Is  in  the  American  tradition  to  seek  to 
raise  the  economic  level  of  all  segments  In 
our  society. 

All  of  us  subscribe  to  this  thinking. 
All  of  us  here  today  know  that,  if  we 
expand  the  economy  of  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  increase  their  buying  pow- 
er, wef  make  jobs  for  many,  many  more 
people  in  other  places,  and  negate  the 
need  for  expenditures  in  the  economi- 


cally depressed  areas  caused  by  lack  of 
a  buying  power  of  one  segment  of  our 
society. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  lim- 
its the  buying  power  of  the  farmer.  It 
is  a  program  based  on  idle  acres,  non- 
productivity.  Less  production  means 
fewer  jobs  for  our  city  cousins  and  more 
depressed  areas.  We  mu.'^t  enact  this 
stopgap  bill  today,  but  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress, before  next  year,  will  pass  a  bill 
and  establish  a  program  for  a  cra.sh  re- 
search program  on  use  of  farm  products. 

On  July  27,  1959.  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  which  provided  for'?uch  a  cra.sh  pro- 
gram. On  September  1,  1959,  the  House 
passed  its  version  of  such  a  bill.  Con- 
ferees were  appointed  in  June  of  1960, 
but  they  rever  agreed.  On  January  5, 
"l961.  I  intioduced  S.  7,  which  is  the  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  1959.  I  had 
intended  to  offer  it  to  the  farm  bill  as  a 
separate  title.  However,  in  view  of  the 
changes  in  the  farm  bill  and  due  to  the 
fact  that  both  the  wheat  and  feed-grain 
programs  are  for  1  year  periods,  I  am 
not  going  to  present  the  bill  as  an 
amendment,  but  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee will  report  this  bill,  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  it  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  act  on  it  before 
adjournment. 

We  need  for  agriculture  a  program  of 
research  for  uses  of  farm  products 
which  will  take  the  American  taxpayer 
out  of  the  business  of  farming.  Let  us 
put  our  scientist  to  work  on  an  agricul- 
ture Cape  Canaveral  project  researching 
out  uses  for  our  abundance.  We  know 
we  can  use  wheat  and  corn  starches  as 
coating  agents  for  textiles.  We  already 
produce  a  corn  fiber  called  vicara  for  the 
manufacture  of  clothes.  I  am  advised 
that  with  intensification  of  our  research 
we  would  see  buildings  constructed  of 
corncob  concrete:  clothes  made  of 
luxurious  corn  fiber  similar  to  cashmere: 
rainproof  coats  made  from  corn — some 
are  already  made  from  lard. 

We  can  divide  a  bushel  of  wheat,  use 
the  starch  for  commercial  alcohol,  and 
develop  new  markets  for  the  protein  that 
is  the  residue.  We  can  make  a  K-ration, 
rich  in  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  pack 
it  in  a  wheat  carton  to  supplement  our 
school  lunch  program  and  also  to  help 
the  needy  who  are  on  a  relief  status. 

We  know  the  straw  we  once  burned  in 
South  Dakota  can  be  used  to  make  a 
much  needed  newsprint  and  strawboard. 
Grain  alcohol  can  be  used  to  make  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  new  more  pliable 
plastics,  solvents:  surface  coatings  to  re- 
pair the  miles  and  miles  of  roads  need- 
ing resurfacing.  It  can  be  used  for  ex- 
plosives, insecticides,   and   lubricants. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Madam  President, 
industrial  uses  of  farm  products  open  up 
a  whole  Pandora's  box  not  only  of  new 
economic  opportunities  for  the  farmer 
on  the  farm  but  also  of  an  expanding 
and  growing  economy  for  people  gen- 
erally, living  throughout  the  country. 
With  this  kind  of  information  available 
to  researchers  who  could  be  put  upon  the 
job  under  legislation  such  as  I  have  rec- 
ommended this  afternoon,  it  is  indeed  a 
sorry  day  when  we  find  ourselves  once 
again  following  the  same  old  melancholy 


formula  of  trying  to  restrict  opportuni- 
ties for  the  farmers  by  restricting  pro- 
duction in  order  that  the  farmer  can 
get  paid  enough  for  what  he  raises  to 
survive  on  the  farm. 

I  make  this  plea  on  this  occasion  sim- 
ply in  the  hope  that  we  can  activate 
enough  interest  around  the  country  to  do 
sometliing  constructive  and  comprehen- 
sive and  vital  to  bring  the  farm  problem 
to  an  end  and  to  provide  for  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  expand  and  to  grow, 
as  is  now  available  to  industries  through- 
out the  country. 

If  we  but  use  the  brains  of  some  of  our 
space  age  scientists  in  an  agricultural 
Cape  Canaveral  that  includes  both  crea- 
tive and  marketing  research,  we  cam 
bring  to  American  homes  a  flood  of  new 
products  that  will  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  statement 
and  for  his  line  of  reasoning  in  respect 
to  the  agricultural  problem.  Actually 
the  problem  of  surpluses  involves  only 
perhaps  8  percent  of  our  total  agricul- 
tural production.  If  we  would  pursue 
the  known  avenues  of  utilizing  these 
surpluses  in  industries,  probably  in  a 
period  of  not  longer  than  4  or  5  years 
we  could  consume  all  the  surpluses. 

Coupled  with  that,  we  should  adopt  the 
principle  that  we  should  not  import  food 
in  the  United  States  when  we  are 
plagued  with  surpluses.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  importing  45  percent  of  our 
sugar.  Vast  areas  in  my  State  now  pro- 
ducing surplus  grains  are  inhabited  by 
farmers  who  desire  very  much  to  pro- 
duce sugar.  We  need  not  stop  there. 
Sugar  is  such  an  energy  product  that 
the  potentialities  for  sugar  in  industry 
are  beyond  imagination. 

Imports  of  livestock  and  meat  are  so 
sizable  that  they  are  contributing  in 
considerable  significance  to  our  sur- 
pluses. 

It  is  a  far  better  approach  to  use  the 
market  we  have  and  to  increase  indus- 
trial uses  than  to  say  to  one  segment  of 
American  enterprise,  "You  cannot  en- 
large: you  must  restrict  and  you  must 
retreat."  We  expect  every  other  aspect 
of  American  economy  to  grow.  That  is 
not  a  healthy  situation. 

I  conmiend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  position.  It 
is  regrettable  that  we  have  never  had 
leadership  from  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  toward  doing  the  things 
which  would  improve  the  long-range  as- 
pects of  agriculture. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska speaks  as  an  authority,  because 
he  is  one  of  the  persistent,  pioneer  cru- 
saders for  legislation  for  industrial  utili- 
zation of  farm  products.  It  was  a  bill 
which  the  Senator  authored,  of  which  I 
was  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor,  which  set 
in  motion  the  Presidential  Commission 
appointed  a  few  years  ago  to  study  the 
potentialities  of  mdustrial  uses  of  farm 
products.  That  was  a  Cwnmission  ably 
led  by  Mi-,  Leroy  Welch,  of  Omaha.    He 
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did  a  most  commendtible  job.  The  Com- 
mission issued  a  most  challenging  state- 
ment. 

Despite  this,  we  continue  to  legislate 
in  the  area  of  trying  to  tell  the  farmer 
he  can  earn  more  by  producmg  less, 
when  we  should  be  L.'gislating  in  the  di- 
rection of  finding  rew  ways  to  utilize 
more  of  the  product;  the  farmer  raises, 
at  a  greater  profit,  by  turning  them 
into  the  commercial  markets  which  will 
be  opened  up  by  thi;  type  of  industrial 
research  program  1 1  ave  been  discussing 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mtdam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  order  to  have  some 
specifics  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  oublic  generally — if 
not  today,  at  some  lime  or  other—does 
the  Senator  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
grant  the  same  price  concessions  from 
Government  stocks  of  grain  for  new  in- 
dustrial uses  as  are  granted  for  export, 
if  that  can  be  done  under  regulations 
which  would  assure  that  the  end  product 
would  not  result  in  food  or  beverage  for 
human  or  animal  consumption? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  that  could  be  done 
with  assurance  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
modity which  would  be  turned  into  the 
market  at  a  reduced  price  would  be  used 
in  areas  of  producing  new  products  from 
basic  farm  products,  so  that  we  would 
not  be  giving  anybody  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  somebody  else,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  perfectly  appropriate  way  to 
use  some  of  the  surpuses  which  are  now 
being  stored,  which  cost  the  taxpayers 
a  great  deal  of  money  every  year  simply 
in  storage  charges. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  For  instance,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  subsidizing  exports  to  the 
point  that  actually  in  some  instances  the 
gift  is  greater  ihan  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modity given  away.  By  the  time  we  pay 
all  the  past  storage  charges,  the  expenses 
of  transportation,  and  a  subsidy,  we  are 
in  reality  paying  somebody  to  take  the 
product. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Certainly  colleges,  uni- 
versities, experiment  stations,  private  re- 
search laboratories,  and  other  facilities 
should  be  able  to  acquire  surplus  stocks 
for  experimental  purposes — not  for  com- 
mercial purposes — at  little  or  no  cost,  or 
at  least  on  the  same  basis  as  would  a 
party  obtaining  the  surplus  stocks  for 
export. 

Also  I  think  it  is  important  that  once 
a  new  outlet  is  found  for  surplus  com- 
modities, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  someone  for  a  period  of  5 
or  more  years  so  that  if  a  factory  is  built, 
the  owner  could  be  assured  a  sustained 
supply  so  long  as  the  Government  is  in- 
volved in  surpluses. 

Many  things  could  be  done.  Our  own 
experiment  stations  and  research  labora- 
tories have  done  an  excellent  job  in  in- 
creasing production,  but  not  nearly 
enough  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
stocks  after  they  are  produced. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.    He  has  stated  my  major  criti- 


cism of  the  vast  use  of  the  research  funds 
which  Congress  provides  in  abundance 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  helping  the  farmer  to  learn  to 
raise  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  gi-ew 
before  and  in  helping  him  to  expand  pro- 
ductivity. The  field  of  increased  produc- 
tivity is  important.  But  the  Department 
has  not  done  nearly  as  good  a  job  in 
developing  the  industrial  uses  of  ff^rm 
products,  and  then  crossing  the  very 
important  bridge  which  exists  across  the 
great  chasm  between  the  laboratory,  in 
which  a  practical  process  has  been  de- 
veloped, and  the  actual  implementation 
of  the  new  formula  in  the  competi':ive 
economic  system.  In  that  area  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  a  very  constructive  sug- 
gestion with  respect  to  providing  a  guar- 
antee of  some  kind  to  the  producer  ol  a 
new  product  made  synthetically  from 
crops  raised  on  the  farm.  If  certain  con- 
cessions, inducements,  and  stimuli  are 
provided,  I  believe  we  could  find  a  great- 
er pickup  in  the  use  of  the  new  formula 
already  available. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Congress  provided 
rapid  tax  amortization  to  build  storage 
facilities  for  grain.  Even  though  seme 
examples  are  pointed  to  with  much 
criticism,  the  fact  remains  that  the  ac- 
tion provided  grain  storage  without  Gov- 
ernment appropriation.  It  provided 
grain  storage.  The  property  was  on  the 
local  tax  rolls,  and  it  took  care  of  the 
profit.  But  certainly  it  would  be  much 
more  in  the  public  interest  to  provide 
rapid  tax  amortization  to  a  factory  that 
would  convert  surpluses  into  industrial 
products  on  a  continuing  basis  than  to 
give  such  treatment  to  a  mere  building 
that  would  store  the  problem  rather  than 
solve  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator 100  i>ercent.  What  we  need  to  de- 
velop in  connection  with  the  farm  prob- 
lem is  something  resembling  ingenuity 
and  initiative.  We  have  been  trapped 
by  a  habitual  process  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  main  since  the  passing  of 
the  Steagall  amendment  in  1938.  They 
have  served  the  farmer  well  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  capacity.  But  for  some 
reason  or  other  we  cannot  break  out  of 
the  groove.  We  seem  unable  to  develop 
new  imagination,  new  ingenuity,  and  to 
spend  funds  in  solving  the  problem 
rather  than  in  ameliorating  the  injuries 
which  flow  from  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  holds  in 
his  hand  an  ordinary  piece  of  paper.  It 
is  known  that  by  increasing  the  starch 
content  of  paper  by  5  percent  a  market 
for  100  million  bushels  of  surplus  grain 
in  a  year  could  be  provided.  The  result 
would  be  a  paper  that  would  be  brittle. 
It  would  crack  when  folded.  Chemists 
agree  that  is  a  problem  that  could  be 
solved  in  not  too  long  a  time  or  with  not 
too  much  expense.  We  are  short  of 
paper.  We  are  importers  of  paper  and 
of    pulp    with    which    to    make    paper. 


While  100  million  bushels  of  grain  alone 
would  be  only  a  part  of  a  solution,  it 
would  be  a  significant  step  toward  a  solu- 
tion that  would  go  on  year  after  year, 
because  paper  is  one  product  the  per 
capita  use  of  which  is  increasing  along 
with  the  increase  in  population. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  about  paper  can  be  said  with  even 
more  dramatic  emphasis  about  rubber. 
We  import  virtually  all  the  natural  rub- 
ber that  is  used  in  this  country.  Chem- 
ists and  other  scientists  have  produced 
a  formula  for  transforming  corn  into 
commercial  alcohol,  and  commercial 
alcohol  into  butadiene,  and  butadiene 
into  a  perfectly  successful  rubber  tire. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  believe  that  sci- 
entists who  have  the  capacity  to  shoot  a 
man  into  orbit  do  not  have  the  capacity 
of  adding  the  minute  improvements  still 
required  for  the  development  of  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  tire  in  order  to  enable  the 
American  motoring  public  to  ride  ex- 
clusively on  tires  of  synthetic  rubber 
made  from  products  of  the  American 
farm. 

If  we  should  take  sach  action,  there 
would  be  no  farm  problem  except  to  pro- 
duce more,  because  as  a  Nation  we  are 
rolling  along  to  our  destiny  on  rubber, 
whether    in    peacetime   or   wartime. 

So  I  insist  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to 
tackle  the  problem,  to  look  up  instead 
of  down,  to  look  ahead  instead  of  back, 
and  to  utilize  only  a  small  appropriation 
of  money  to  encourage  the  scientific 
colony  to  complete  the  answers  to  the 
existing  problems  which  they  have  al- 
ready begun  to  unravel,  and  which,  in- 
deed, they  have  almost  solved  from  the 
standpoint  of  manufacturing  tires  from 
synthetic  rubber  produced  from  products 
grown  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  has  been  generous  in  yielding. 
I  now  make  my  last  request  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  point  out  that  for 
some  years  the  use  of  synthetic  rubber 
has  exceeded  the  use  of  natural  rubber, 
but  synthetic  rubber  is  not  being  made 
from  farm  products.  At  the  time  of  the 
compilation  of  the  Welch  repwrt,  by  the 
bipartisan  committee  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  use  of  synthetic  rubber  in  the  United 
States  would  increase  by  50  percent  in 
the  following  5  years.  Were  that  in- 
crease alone  given  to  the  American  farm- 
er, it  would  have  amounted  to  300  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain  a  year. 

The  problem  is  that  we  can  make  syn- 
thetic rubber  from  petroleum  cheaper 
than  we  can  from  alcohol  made  from 
grain.  Under  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise we  cannot  pass  a  law  and  say.  "You 
must  buy  a  certain  product."  any  more 
than  we  could  attempt  to  solve  the  cot- 
ton problem  by  forbidding  ladies  to  buy 
other  materials. 

At  least  I  would  not  vote  for  such  a 
measure.  But,  as  the  Senator  suggested 
earlier  in  his  remarks,  with  a  little  more 
research  we  could  revise  the  process  of 
extracting  alcohol  from  grain.  At  the 
present  time  a  certam  fermentation  takes 
place.  The  protein  residue  is  a  livestock 
feed  only,  and  a  veiT  good  one.    It  has  a 
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value  by  the  ton.  But  by  separating  the 
protein  from  the  starch  in  the  first  proc- 
ess, the  protein  will  then  have  a  human 
value  for  human  food.  It  will  have  the 
high  per  pound  value  of  starch  deriva- 
tives, including  alcohol  and  the  syn- 
thetics. Everything  from  there  on  will 
become  a  byproduct.  It  will  be  competi- 
tive with  aU  other  sources  of  material — 
for  plastics,  rubber,  paper,  and  many 
other  commodities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  point  out  also  to  the 
Senator  that  one  of  the  reasons  the  pe- 
troleum industry  has  made  the  fine  prog- 
ress it  has  is  that  it  has  enjoyed  a  tax 
incentive  from  Congress.  It  is  a  con- 
troversial tax  incentive,  but  one  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  sup- 
ported in  the  past,  because  I  believe  it 
serves  an  essent^-il  purpose  in  opening 
up  new  oilfields,  in  maintaining  sources 
of  supply,  and  in  stimulating  a  growth 
economy  for  America. 

By  utilizing  some  comc>ensatory  tax 
incentives  in  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  from  com  products  and 
from  other  farm  products,  I  am  siure  we 
can  capture  for  the  farmers  of  America 
a  big  percentage  of  the  rubber  tire  mar- 
ket and  solve  permanently  the  problems 
of  agriculture. 

S.  7,  which  I  have  introduced,  would 
establish  the  separate  agency  of  Govern- 
ment needed  with  funds  and  authority  to 
apply  modem  techniques  of  research, 
marketing,  and  merchandising.  This 
new  agency — when  created — would  have 
the  authority  to  let  contracts  to  indus- 
trial organizations  with  laboratories.  It 
would  have  the  authority  to  put  scien- 
tists to  work  in  a  needed  field.  It  would 
have  the  authority  to  seek  out  new  ways 
to  utilize  the  knowledge  found  in  these 
laboratories;  authority  to  develop  mar- 
kets, to  help  finance  early  production  of 
new  products  from  farm  commodities. 

It  would  have  authority  to  do  pre- 
cisely the  type  of  thing  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  and  I  have  been  discussing  in 
our  recent  colloquy. 

It  would  apply  modern  techniques  to 
create  a  real  consumer  demand  for  these 
products.  It  would  offer  scholarships  to 
young  people  to  study  farm-product 
science. 

While  Public  Law  480  has  materially 
assisted  in  disposing  of  surplus  farm 
products  it  has  not  supplied  the  basic 
answer  to  our  farm  problem.  All  of  us 
must  recognize  that  to  find  a  realistic 
solution  to  the  farm  surplus  problem 
we  must  create  additional  farm-prod- 
uct markets  here  at  home.  These 
markets  can  only  be  created  by  the  re- 
search program  suggested  in  S.  7  and: by 
industrial  application  of  our  farm 
products. 

By  establishing  on  a  Cape  Canaveral 
basis  a  crash  research  program  this  new 
program  would  not  only  move  grain  out 
of  the  warehouses  onto  the  American 
markets,  it  would  create  in  the  process 
many  new  jobs.  It  would  restore  to 
production  acres  which  have  necessar- 
ily have  been  idled  because  of  com  pro- 
duction surpluses.  It  would  spur 
merchandising,  advertising,  transporta- 
tion— in    fact    all    retail    progress.    It 


would  spark  a  new,  higher  standard  of 
living  throughout  the  American  econ- 
omy. It  would  permit  the  growth  rate 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  to 
be  based  on  American  free  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  rather  than  Government 
expenditures  and  taxpayers  dollars.  It 
would  mean  a  fair  price  for  a  full  crop 
for  the  American  farmer. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
stopgap  1  year  bill  today.  I  shall  not 
offer  my  bill  (S.  7)  as  an  amendment 
today,  because  it  should  be  legislated 
as  a  permanent  proposal,  not  as  a  1- 
year  proposal.  Should  some  other  Sen- 
ator, however,  be  motivated  to  offer  this 
solution  as  an  amendment,  I  shall  of 
course  vote  for  it.  I  do  urge  the  Senate 
to  go  about  the  job  of  enacting  legisla- 
tion which  wiU  look  forward  for  the 
American  farmer  and  develop  a  program 
which  will  permit  him  to  "farm"  his 
plant,  which  will  increase  employment 
opportimities  for  our  city  neighbors,  and 
which  will  Increase  the  economy  growth 
rate  as  it  should  be  increased,  and  once 
and  for  all  place  the  American  standard 
of  living  outside  the  reach  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  his  compulsive  Communist 
creed.  I  hope  we  can  get  action,  soon 
one  way,  or  another  on  legislation  to 
develop  industrial  \ises  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

I  shall  now  allude  briefly  to  my  amend- 
ment pending  at  the  desk.  I  have  dis- 
cussed It  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  It  provides,  from  the  stand- 
point of  retired  wheat  acres,  precisely 
the  same  conditions  that  the  committee 
applies  to  retired  acres  from  the  stand- 
point of  com  and  feed  grains.  In  other 
words,  it  contains  protective  language 
which  will  prevent  retired  acres  from  be- 
coming Incubators  of  insects,  weeds, 
and  grasshoppers.  We  are  now  plagued 
throughout  the  drought  area  and  the 
Midwest  with  grasshoppers.  Many  of 
them  were  nested  and  nourished  and 
raised  on  retired  acres.  It  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  have  one  farmer  in  one  area 
enjoying  a  return  from  not  farming  his 
idled  acres  when  those  acres  are  being 
used  to  incubate  and  grow  grasshoppers, 
which  move  ficross  the  fence  line  into 
his  neighbor's  fields  and  destroy  income 
of  the  farmer  who  is  trying  to  make  a 
living  by  producing  crops. 

I  use  the  same  language  that  we  have 
used  for  corn  and  feed  grains  and  pro- 
vide that  it  shall  be  applicable  also  to 
the  retired  wheat  acres  provided  for  in 
the  proposed  legislation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  see  the  wisdom  and 
logic  and  consistency  of  the  amendment, 
and  accept  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  it 
is  the  same  language  that  is  used  for 
corn. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  and  for  feed  grains 
also. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require  the 
farmer  whose  land  has  been  retired  to 
destroy  rodents  and  grasshoppers  and 
insects.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  do  whatever  he  is 
supposed  to  do  in  connection  with  feed 
grains  and  corn. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  We  have  done  the  same 
thing  for  corn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  I  had 
printed  an  amendment  for  myself  and 
five  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  striking 
out  the  feed  grain  program  for  an  addi- 
tional year.  I  had  intended  to  offer  the 
amendment  had  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment restoring  in  the  bill  volume  con- 
trols over  milk  been  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  withdrawn  his  amendment, 
which  in  the  view  of  farmers  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States — and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  view  of  most  of  the  country 
also — was  one  of  the  most  damaging  sec- 
tions of  the  entire  omnibus  farm  bill  as 
originally  introduced,  I  shall  not  offer 
the  amendment,  which  would  have 
stricken  out  the  extension  of  the  feed 
grain  program  for  another  year. 

There  are  reasons  for  not  offering  it. 
When  we  wrote  up  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee it  seemed  to  me  that  we  should  get 
rid  of  the  most  damaging  sections  of  it. 
We  were  able  to  do  that  only  by  agreeing 
to  leave  in  the  bill  the  provision  au- 
thorizing the  feed  grain  program  for  an- 
other year.  However,  in  the  proposed 
feed  grain  program  for  1962  special  au- 
thority is  provided  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  cancel  it  if  it  appears  that  the 
supply  of  grain  is  likely  to  be  short  or 
inadequate  by  planting  time  next  spring. 
I  believe  such  will  be  the  case.  However, 
I  am  not  sure.  I  stated  In  committee 
that  I  would  not  push  the  amendment  if 
the  more  daunaging  parts  of  the  bill  were 
not  restored.  Apparently  they  are  not 
going  to  be  restored;  nor  is  any  effort 
going  to  be  made  to  restore  them.  I  re- 
served the  right  to  vote  to  delete  the  feed 
grain  program  If  such  an  amendment 
were  offered.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  bill  appears  to  be  on  its  way  through 
the  Senate  in  substantially  the  same 
form  as  when  it  left  the  committee — and 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  shape  that  we 
were  able  to  get  it,  although  there  are 
some  provisions  in  It  which  perhaps  will 
have  to  be  reconciled  with  the  House — I 
feel  It  would  be  unwise  and  possibly  even 
unethical  for  me  to  offer  the  amendment 
at  this  time.  Therefore  I  shall  not  offer 
it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  it 
was  with  much  interest  that  I  listened  to 
the  colloquy  concerning  Industrial  uses 
of  farm  products  which  was  initiated  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  address  an  inquiry  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  concerning  a  related  sub- 
ject which  is  discussed  In  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiure  and  Inspectl(m  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  First.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

July  21.  1961. 
Hon  Roman  L  Hruska, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska  I  would  like  to 
urge  you  to  support  a  change  in  the  feed 
grain  biU  that  would  be  very  Important  to 
Nebraska. 

Castor  beans  may  be  planted  on  diverted 
acreage  In  lieu  of  payment.  Nebraska  farm- 
ers have  shown  interest  in  growing  castor 
beans  and  we  feel  that  they  should  receive 
75  percent  of  the  diverted  acreage  payment. 
Thl.s  would  save  the  Government  25  jjercent 
of  the  payment  and  serve  as  an  incentive  for 
farmers  to  learn  to  produce  crops  not  in  sur- 
plus. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  in  the  past 
year  and  a  half  with  our  Industrial  uses  pro- 
gram, we  feel  this  help  is  needed.  As  you 
know,  an  Incentive  payment  to  help  estab- 
lish a  new  crop  through  the  initial  and  awk- 
ward stage  was  a  recommendation  of  the 
Welch  report  to  Congre.ss  on  how  to  in- 
crease industrial  uses  of  agricultural 
products. 

Castor  oil  is  now  considered  a  strategic 
material,  it  is  a  contracted  crop,  and  can  be 
regulated  since  approximately  90  percent  of 
the  castor  oil  used  in  this  country  Is  being 
imported  at  the  present  lime. 

Three-fourths  of  the  incentive  payment 
would  boost  our  castor  bean  program  in  the 
State. 

Any   support   you   can    give    this   proposal 
to  help  Nebraska's  tax  supported  new  crops 
program  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PeARLE  F    FiNIGAN, 

Director. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  Pi-esident,  the 
letter  relates  to  a  proposal  that  castor 
beans  may  be  grown  on  diverted  acres  in 
lieu  of  payment,  without  the  farmer's 
losing  eligibility  for  price  siipiwrt  on  the 
remainder  of  the  land  in  question.  I 
read  a  part  of  the  letter : 

Nebraska  farmers  have  shown  interest  In 
growing  castor  beans  and  we  feel  that  they 
should  receive  75  percent  of  the  diverted 
acreage  payment.  This  would  save  the  Gov- 
ernment 25  percent  of  the  payment  and  serve 
as  an  Incentive  for  farmers  to  learn  to  pro- 
duce crops  not  in  surplus. 

It  is  pointed  out,  further,  that  castor 
beans  are  in  large  measure  imported, 
are  grown  under  contract,  and  also  that 
they  are  now  in  an  awkward  stage  of  de- 
velopment as  a  staple  crop.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  if  there  is  any 
merit  to  this  proposal:  and  if  not.  why 
not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  question  was 
discussed  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis  1.  The  committee  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  examine  the  matter.  The 
testimony  indicated  that  we  should  leave 
it  optional  with  the  fai-mer  either  to  ac- 
cept the  payment  on  the  diverted  acres 
or  to  plant  certain  crops  which  were 
named,  and  among  those  named  was 
castor  beans.  The  right  to  plant  was 
conditioned  on  the  farmers  not  receiv- 
ing any  payments  whatever. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  the  next  time  the  question  arises — 
and  it  may  come  up  next  year  when  the 
Wheat  Act  and  probably  the  Corn  Act. 
as  well,  are  reconsidered — the  commit- 


tee will  give  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posal discussed  in  the  letter,  which  is 
a  part  payment  in  order  to  encourage 
the  production  of  castor  beans,  guar 
beans,  and  safBower. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    And  sesame  beans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  We  will  give 
the  subject  consideration  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President, 
theie  are  other, similar  seeds  of  that  gen- 
eral nature,  such  as  are  the  Lesquerel- 
la.  Veronia  anthemintica,  and  Ciambe 
abys.sinica. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  concern- 
ing some  of  the  efforts  now  being  made 
by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  to 
adapt  those  seeds,  and  also  to  make  them 
industrially  and  commercially  desirable, 
.so  that  they  also  may  be  planted  under 
similar  circumstances.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Hruska 

The  budget  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture this  year  contains  approximately  $155 
million  for  research.  I  suspect  that  we  may 
be  reaching  a  point  In  these  endeavors  where 
each  piece  of  research  does  not  produce  a 
direct  result.  And  in  many  cases  we  learn 
not  how  to  do  something  but  hov  not  to 
do  It 

In  one  very  Important  area,  some  of  this 
research  money  Is  being  spent  on  Investiga- 
tions concerning  new  seed-oil  plants  as  po- 
tential new  crops  for  the  United  States.  The 
Agricultural  Research  Service  informs  me 
tlmt  in  an  attempt  to  step  up  research  on 
new  crops  of  a  noncompetitive  nature  which 
might  utilize  some  of  the  acreage  now  in 
surplus,  three  objectives  are  currently  being 
pursued.  The  Crops  Research  Division, 
working  closely  with  the  Utilization  Re- 
search and  Development  Divisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  is  looking  for 
new  vegetable  oils  of  value  to  industry,  new- 
paper  pulp  crops  which  could  be  harvested 
as  annual  crops  for  cheap  paper,  such  as 
new.spaper  and  boxt>oard,  and  crops  which 
will  produce  gums  and  mucilages  of  impor- 
tance to  Industry. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Nebraska  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  whose  CoUege  of  Agriculture  is 
headed  by  Dean  Elvin  FroUk,  Is  cooperating 
in  experimental  trials  looking  toward  the 
development  of  some  of  Jtiese  new  crops. 

Plant  materials  are  collected  from  all  over 
the  world,  chemically  screened  as  to  po- 
tential end  use,  and  from  this  program  those 
which  show  promise  are  evaluated  further 
as   to   IndtittrlBl   and   crop  potential. 

Three  plants  are  prominent  among  the 
potential  new  seed-oil  crops.  These  are  the 
Lesquerella,  a  group  of  native  U.S,  annual 
species  belonging  to  the  mustard  family, 
from  the  seeds  of  which  can  be  obtained 
lesquerolic  acid.  This  acid  has  high  Indus- 
trial utilization  potential  for  the  production 
of  high-temperature  lubricants  and  plas- 
ticizers.  Prom  the  crop  standpoint  the 
group  appears  amenable  to  crop  production. 

A  second  plant  is  Veronia  anthemintica. 
This  Is  an  annual  plant  from  India  belong- 
ing to  the  sunflower  family.  The  oil  from 
its  seed  produces  a  high  percentage  of  ver- 
nollc  acid.  The  primary  industrial  market 
for  the  acid  would  be  In  the  field  of  plas- 
tlclzers  and  as  stabilizers  in  plastics  appli- 
cations. The  plasticizer  industry  has  ex- 
panded 165  percent  in  the  past  10  years  and 
continues  to  expand  rapidly. 

A  third  plant  is  Crambe  abyssinlca,  an 
annual  plant  native  to  Ethiopia  belonging 


to  tlie  mustard  family  The  seed-oil  from 
this  species  produces  a  high  percentage  of 
erucic  acid  which  has  Industrial  value  for 
multipurpose  lubricants  and  greases,  syn- 
thetic waxes,  detergents  having  unique 
properties,  and  as  plasticizers.  The  plant 
appears  to  be  adapted  to  western  wheat- 
lands  and  Its  crop  potential  appears  excel- 
lent. 

It  is  no  doubt  loo  early  to  say  Just  what 
the  future  of  these  new  crops  may  be  but 
if  their  utilization  and  crop  potential  prove 
t.-)  be  as  good  as  they  now  promise,  their 
production  could  expand  to  several  million 
acres.  AU  three  have  a  high  potential  for 
Nebrnsk.i  and  I  commend  Dean  Prolik  and 
tlie  imlversity's  agricultural  experiment 
station  for  tlieir  j)ioneering  work  in  this. 
Important  field. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  I  must  caution 
that  we  sometimes  let  our  dreams  about 
these  new  industrial  uses  for  crops  get  ahead 
of  reality  For  example,  the  University  of 
Nebraska  has  t>een  working  to  develop  the 
amyiose  content  of  corn  to  make  it  suitable 
for  paper  and  boxboard  production.  But 
the  researchers  have  warned  us  not  to  ex- 
pect any  dramatic,  overnight  developments 
It  may  be  years,  as  many  as  5  or  even  10 
years,  away  from  a  practical  wide  use. 
Thus,  we  should  continue  to  work  away  at 
the  job  of  finding  new  crops  and  new  uses 
and  I  salute  the  scientists  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  In  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
their  continuing  efforts  to  bring  this  about 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Madam 
President,  for  the  past  3  months,  con- 
gressional committees  on  agriculture 
have  been  considering  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961.  We  are  now  about  to  vote 
on  the  Senate  measure. 

It  seems  to  me  the  great  need  ex- 
pressed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  his  appearance  before  the  Senate 
committee  was  for  enabling  legislation — 
legislation  for  flexibility  and  speed  in 
providing  programs  for  the  farm  econ- 
omy, so  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  react  when  a  problem  is  in  the 
critical  stage  rather  than  in  the  disaster 
stage. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  fully  awai-e 
of  the  problems  facing  agriculture. 
They  are  doing  their  level  best  to  alle- 
viate the  critical  economic  situation  m 
which  American  agriculture  finds  itself— 
that  of  high  cost  and  low  income. 

Conditions  on  the  farm  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  income  of  the 
two  million  families  on  commeicial 
farms  producing  most  of  the  farm  pro- 
ducts marketed  are  now  lower,  relative 
to  nonfarm  incomes,  than  at  any  time 
since  the  1930's. 

In  1960.  returns  to  workei's  fell  to  82 
cents  an  hour — only  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  $2.29  per  hour  received 
by  workers  in  manufacturing. 

We  no  longer  can  expect  the  Ameii- 
can  Government  to  pay  vast  sums  for 
ever-increasing  stockpiles  of  commodi- 
ties. 

Early,  effective  action  is  needed  to 
stop  the  mountainoiis  buildup  of  grain 
crops,  and  the  Kennedy  administi-ation 
already  has  taken  a  successful  step  in 
halting  this  ovei-pi-oduction  in  the  feed 
grains  field. 

The  principles  used  in  the  1961  feed 
grains  program  and  the  enthusiastic 
response  by  growers  of  corn  and  grain 
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sorghums  to  the  program  make  it  self- 
evident  that  it  will  be  a  success  if  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

Those  of  us  in  Missouri  are  grateful 
that  we  do  not  have  a  Farmer  Smith 
siich  as  New  York  State  who  bought  a 
Cadillac  to  drive  to  Washington  with  a 
sign,  "I  bought  this  car  with  money  paid 
not  to  raise  com."  It  was  a  vaudeville 
stunt — to  say  the  least — and  not  a  very 
good  one  at  that.  / 

As  my  colleagues  all  know,  I  am  a 
banker  back  in  Missouri,  and  most  of  my 
customers  are  small  farmers.  Farmer 
Smith  made  a  serious  error  when  he  ad- 
mitted he  received  only  $3,100  for  his 
feed  grain  program  check  and  then 
tiimed  around  and  spent  over  $6,000  for 
his  automobile.  I  repeat — that  was  a 
stunt.  And  it  backfired,  at  that.  The 
Capitol  Police  refused  to  let  Farmer 
Smith  park  his  car  on  Capitol  grounds 
where  he  could  get  good  publicity. 

I  know  firsthand  that  these  advance 
pa3rments  under  the  feed  grains  program 
have  saved  many  a  farmer.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  $21  million  that  has  gone  into 
our  State,  there  are  any  number  of 
farmers  who  would  not  have  made  it 
through  this  year. 

But,  let  us  get  back  to  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961.  Barley  has  been  added  to 
the  feed  grains  sections  of  the  act,  and 
a  similar  program  has  been  developed 
for  wheat.  These  grains  combined  make 
up  the  great  bulk  of  our  stored  overpro- 
duction. 

So  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  will 
make  some  major  accomplishments 
where  these  grains  are  involved. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  1961 
act  is  passed,  the  wheat  and  feed  grains 
section  of  the  bill  will  create  a  savings 
of  from  $750  million  to  $1  billion  on  the 
1962  cropc.  At  the  same  time,  the  build- 
up of  these  stocks  of  grains  will  be 
halted,  and  a  reasonable  reduction  in 
stockpiles  will  be  accomplished.  Mean- 
while, farm  producers  of  these  grains 
will  show  a  gain  of  from  $600  million  to 
$800  million  above  what  they  would  have 
received  under  pre-1961  law. 

So  we  are  making  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  Congress  this  year.  We  have 
approved  the  1961  emergency  feed  grains 
program,  and  we  now  have  a  chance  to 
get  ahead  to  next  year's  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  corn,  and  grain  sorghums.  Thus, 
the  farmers  of  our  Nation  can  better 
plan  ahead. 

We  need  a  continuing  course  of  action, 
though,  a  course  which  will  be  flexible 
to  changing  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand,  with  as  much  of  the  develop- 
ment and  mechanics  as  possible  in  the 
hands  of  commodity  groups  involved  so 
as  to  reduce  Government  costs  and  ef- 
fectuate traditional  American  demo- 
cratic processes. 

We  are  making  much  headway  in 
farm  legislation  with  the  proposal  before 
us  now — the  most  comprehensive  in 
nearly  a  quarter  century. 

But  the  situation  could  be  further  im- 
proved. I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture must  be  given  more  long-range 
capability  to  cope  with  developing 
trends.  He  must  have  the  machinery 
and  the  guidelines  from  Congress,  the 
enabling    legislation    which   he   sought 


from  the  Congress  in  the  administra- 
tion's original  legislative  proposal. 
While  I  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
methods  outlined  in  the  original  pro- 
posal, nevertheless  I  realize  the  intent 
was  headed  in  the  right  direction.  Al- 
most everyone  agrees  with  the  goal,  but 
the  routes  leading  to  th's  goal  were  sub- 
jected to  dispute. 

As  originally  offered,  the  basic  en- 
abling portion  of  the  legislation  gave  a 
voice  to  the  individual  commodity 
farmer.  Immediate  action  was  taken  by 
some  groups  against  this  legislation. 
These  forces  tried  to  kill  the  measure 
even  before  it  was  introduced  and  given 
a  bill  number. 

True,  there  has  been  considerable  agi- 
tation, cleverly  planned.  Little  of  it, 
however,  has  come  from  individual  farm- 
ers. Most  of  it  comes  from  irdustries. 
and  their  allies,  which  handle  farm 
products  and  primarily  are  not  con- 
cerned with  a  farmer's  return  but  are 
more  concerned  with  the  quantity  of 
turnover  so  they  can  maintain  their  in- 
dustrial margin  of  profit. 

No  large  organization  representing  egg 
producers  appeared  at  hearings  on  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  but  a  number 
of  organizations  representing  feed  deal- 
ers, hatchcrymen,  and  egg  handlers  testi- 
fied the  bill  would  not  be  good  for  the 
poultry  growers.  Obviously  their  concept 
is  that,  "What  is  good  for  egg  handlers 
is  good  for  egg  producers,"  just  like 
the  saying,  "What  is  good  for  General 
BuUmoose  is  good  for  America." 

We  all  know  what  wide  and  wild  fluc- 
tuations in  prices  do  to  agriculture.  We 
all  are  acquainted  with  the  frantic  scur- 
ryinsf  in  each  session  of  the  Congress, 
the  long  hours  of  fruitless  arguments 
and  the  late  and  disputed  decisions 
which  have  resulted.  This  has  been 
rough  on  our  Members,  but  it  has  worked 
untold  hardship  on  farmers  who  deal 
with  Nature  as  it  moves  in  its  ponderous 
cycles — not  subject  to  legislators. 

Fanners  have  been  prevented  from 
getting  their  fair  share  in  the  economic 
progress  of  the  Nation  during  the  last 
decade.  The  original  Agricultural  Act 
of  1961  would  have  provided  authoriza- 
tion for  developing  the  machinery  for 
this  sharing.  It  would  allow  farmer.s. 
through  programs  which  they  themselves 
develop,  to  claim  their  fair  share  of  the 
national  income. 

If  we  do  not  approve  some  sort  of  per- 
missive legislation  on  an  orderly  con- 
tinuing basis,  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  have  a  series  of  agricultural  crises  and 
a  continuous  wrangle  in  the  Congress. 

Commodities  in  addition  to  wlieat  and 
feed  grains  are  most  surely  going  to  face 
trouble  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  Members  in  committee  who 
voted  against  enabling  legislation  out- 
lined in  original  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961  will  be  coming  up  from 
their  State,?  and  districts  asking  for  help 
for  their  farmers  In  the  next  year  or  so, 
I  need  only  to  cite  the  poultry,  egg,  cot- 
ton, potato,  some  live.stock,  fruit  and 
vegetable  and  various  other  commodity 
groups,  which  even  now  are  heading  into 
a  most  difficult  future.  The  title  I  prin- 
ciple merely  provided  an  invitation  to 
develop  a  program.  If  not  interested,  a 
commodity    group   would   not    have    to 


participate.  They  still  would  have  avail- 
able for  their  use  the  legal  r>ermission  to 
set  up  a  program — they  would  have  a 
congressionally  granted  tool  for  possible 
future  use. 

As  was  brought  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  testimony  before  our 
Senate  committee: 

However  ready  the  Agricultiire  Conunittees 
of  Congress  might  be.  and  however  great  the 
concern  might  be  on  the  part  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  represent  farm  con- 
st iiuoncies,  experience  in  recent  years  has 
shown  that  the  Congress  as  a  whole  Is  beset 
with  so  many  grave  problems,  and  subject  to 
so  many  conflicting  demands  and  pressures, 
that  It  cannot  be  asked  or  expected  to  re- 
spond to  each  new  need  of  each  commodity 
that  might  be  in  trouble.  Therefore,  in  this 
legislation,  it  Is  important  that  Congress  give 
guidelines  and  directions  that  can  be  used 
to  develop  new  programs  if  and  when  the 
need  arises— subject  always  to  the  check  by 
the  Agricultural  Committees  and  the  Con- 
gress itself  as  to  whether  these  guideUnes 
and  directives  are  followed.  In  order  to  be 
inclusive,  this  enabling  legislation  must  also 
be  flexible. 

The  problems  of  adjusting  supplies  in 
agriculture  and  results  of  not  doing  so 
are  little  understood  by  many  people  to- 
day. A  little  too  much  in  the  way  of  food 
supplies  leads  to  drastic  farm  price  de- 
clines, while  a  little  too  little  in  the  way 
of  food  supplies  leads  to  soaring  food 
prices  and  a  real  bite  on  consumer  In- 
come—a situation  so  often  encountered 
,^in  wartime. 

To  cope  with  the  problems,  we  have 
Imposed  price  ceilings  in  war  emer- 
gencies, and  placed  floors  under  farm 
prices  during  periods  of  overabundance. 
Neither  measure,  however,  deals  effec- 
tively with  the  supply  problem. 

Price  ceilings  by  themselves  create  the 
long  waiting  lines  of  housewives  scram- 
bling for  costly  short  supplies,  and  price 
floors  alone  lead  to  va.st  and  costly  build- 
ups of  Government-owned  surplus 
stocks. 

The  uncoordinated  efforts  of  millions 
of  farm  producers  cannot  effectively  cor- 
rect unbalanced  supply  situations  in 
their  particular  commodity. 

What  happens  is  this — farmers  re- 
siK)nd  to  short-supply  situations  in  a 
particular  commodity,  for  instance  hogs, 
by  overproducing.  They  respond  to  the 
long-supply  situation  by  underproducing. 
Tile  results,  if  let  alone,  are  commodity 
price  and  income  gyrations  which  alter- 
nately hurt  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer. This  t)ounding  price-output  re- 
sponse gave  way  to  chronically  low  farm 
prices  in  the  1950's  as  they  generally 
came  to  rest  on  price  support  levels 
which  had  been  progressively  lowered. 

No  one  liked  the  program  of  the  late 
1950's — farmers,  because  it  gave  no  hope 
for  improved  incomes;  consumers,  be- 
cause it  was  wasteful  and  Ineffective, 
and  congressional  leaders  because  it  was 
needlessly  costly. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  crossroads 
in  our  modern  American  agricultural 
life.  Any  realistic  solution  to  the  farm 
problem  requires  the  adjustment  of  our 
productive  capacity  in  agriculture  to 
current  and  attainable  domestic  and  for- 
eign needs  and  demands.  We  must  ad- 
ju.st  our  abundance,  and  we  must  provide 
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the  legislative  machinery  In  order  to  pro- 
vide methods  for  such  adjustment. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  pre- 
sented a  good  solution.  I  believe  it  will 
work.  If  we  don't  give  him  the  solution, 
the  Congress  will  have  to  bear  the  blame 
for  near-future  farm  crises  which  may 
develop  for  lack  of  such  a  program  as 
has  been  presented  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Madam  President, 

I  call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 

'7-24-61— D,"  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  139, 
beginning  in  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  of  subsection  <.b). 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  this 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
I>ending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, numbered  "7-24-61 — ^D."  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  requested. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  >eas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  there 
will  be  adequate  opportunity  for  the 
ordering  of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested ; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  "D"  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
on  this  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  would  strike  out  sec- 
tion 401(b),  on  page  139  of  the  bill. 

After  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  this 
amendment,  I  intend  to  offer  a  similar 
amendment  in  connection  with  section 
401(c),  which  also  appears  on  page  139 
of  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  on  section  401 
of  this  vitally  important  omnibus  farm 
bill.  This  single  section  raises  funda- 
mental issues  with  which  I  am  deeply 
concerned.  In  my  opinion,  subsections 
401  (b>  and  'c)  are  directly  contrary'  to 
the  basic  tenets  of  free  enterprise  and 
unrestrained  competition,  which  are  the 
bulwarks  of  our  American  economy.  I 
have  submitted  to  S.  1643  an  amend- 
ment which  would  strike  from  the  bill 
subsection  401  (bK  Later,  I  shall  submit 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  section 
401 'c).  In  discussing  the  pending 
amendment.  I  shall  discuss  at  the  same 
time  section  401(c). 

Madam  President,  let  me  briefly  recall 
the  legislation  which  has  preceded  this 
bill. 

In  1914,  Congress  passed  the  Clayton 
Act.  Among  its  provisions  was  se<;tion 
6.  relatmg  to  labor  unions  and  farm  co- 
operative associations.  Although  txlay 
we  have  become  much  more  familiar  with 
the  antitrust  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  which  has  to  do  with 
discriminations,  and  section  7,  whicli  has 
to  do  with  mergers,  the  fmportan(;e  of 
section  6  must  not  be  forgotten.  It 
stands  high  in  the  tradition  of  labor  and 
agricultural  legislation  In  Its  ringing 
declaration  that  "the  labor  of  a  human 
being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of 
commerce." 

Section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act  go<;s  on 
to  say  that  nothing  contained  in  the 
antitrust  laws  shall  be  construed  to  for- 
bid the  existence  of  labor  and  agricul- 
tural organizations,  Instituted  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  help,  and  not  having 
capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit. 
The  courts  have  always  construed  this 
section  to  permit  the  joining  together  of 
farmers  Into  cooperative  associations,  so 
long  as  the  purpose  Is  a  legitimate  ob- 
ject, and  not  the  restraint  of  trade,  the 
obtaining  of  monopoly  power,  or  the 
lessening  of  competition. 

In  1922,  the  Congress  Implemtinted 
section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act  by  passing 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act — which  is.  of 
course,  printed  in  the  report,  beginning 
at  page  138,  which  Is  now  before  us. 
That  act.  It  will  be  recalled,  extended 
the  Clayton  Act  rights  of  farmer  coop- 
eratives in  two  ways.  First,  it  gave  to 
individual  farmers  the  right  to  join  to- 
gether into  stock  as  well  as  nonstock  co- 
operatives. Secondly,  It  made  clear 
that  one  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  a 
farmers  marketing  cooperative  is  the 
forming  of  common  marketing  agencies 
by  two  or  more  cooperatives,  and  the 
making  of  necessary  contracts  and 
agreements  to  effect  such  purposes. 

Against  this  background  of  legislation, 
let  us  now  turn  to  the  bill  before  us. 
Section  401  of  title  4  of  the  omnibus 


farm  bill  is  divided  Into  three  subsec- 
tions. Subsection  (a)  reaffirms  our  na- 
tional pwlicy  of  aiding  and  encouraging 
farmer  cooperatives — a  great  national 
policy  with  which,  I  beUeve,  no  serious 
student  of  economics  or  agriculture  can 
find  fault. 

Subsection  (b)  declares  that  two  or 
more  cooperative  associations — be  they 
marketing,  purchasing,  testing,  grading, 
processing,  distributing,  or  supplying 
cooperatives — may  join  together  and 
perform  all  those  acts  which  a  single 
cooperative  may  lawfully  perform. 
This  would,  of  course,  include  much 
more  than  the  mere  formation  of  com- 
mon marketing  associations,  authorized 
by  the  Clayton  and  Capper-Volstead 
Acts.  It  would  include,  for  example,  re- 
stricting output,  dividing  territories  and 
customers,  group  boycotting,  blackll.st- 
Ing,  and  many  other  related  activities. 

It  would  include  from  whom  one  can 
buy  and  to  whom  one  can  sell. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  farmer  co- 
operatives to  acquire,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  assets,  stock  or  other  share 
capital  of,  or  to  merge  with  any  other 
cooperative  or  any  corporation  which  is 
engaged  in  the  same  or  related  kind  of 
commerce.  In  so  doing,  a  farmer  co- 
operative is  not  limited  by  the  proscrip- 
tions of  s^tion  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
which  requ:ie  that  it  not  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  or  substantially  limit  competi- 
tion. Rather,  the  cooperative  is  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  of  section  2  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  This  means 
that  the  only  review  of  such  a  merger 
or  acquisition,  if  this  bill  passes,  would 
be  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Fur- 
thur,  it  means  that  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions would  only  be  limited  if  they 
monopolize  or  restrain  trade  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  unduly  enhance  price. 

Under  this  provision,  the  Maryland 
milk  case  was  decided  last  year.  In 
that  case  there  was  involved  a  merger, 
which  nobody  can  defend,  but  there  was 
no  price  enhancement.  So  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  done  anything  about  the 
situation. 

Havuig  briefly  outlined  the  proposed 
legislation  and  its  historical  origins,  I 
would  like  to  take  up  each  of  the  three 
parts  of  section  401  and  subject  them 
to  careful  scrutiny. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  can  quarrel  with 
subsection  (a),  which  reaffirms  our  be- 
lief in,  and  intention  to  foster  the  farmer 
cooperative  movement.  Farmer  C(X)p- 
eratives  have  been  a  bulwark  in  improv- 
ing the  standard  of  living  of  American 
farmers  for  over  40  years. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  7,500,000 
individual  memberships  in  farmer  coop- 
eratives. There  are  more  than  9,500 
marketing,  farm  supply,  and  related 
service  cooperatives,  serving  our  Nations 
agriculture,  our  Nation's  farmers,  and 
our  Nation.  Diulng  the  year  1958-59. 
these  cooperatives  did  a  total  gross  vol- 
lune  of  business  of  about  $15.2  billion. 

Not  only  are  these  figures  impressive 
in  and  of  themselves,  but  perhaps  even 
more  impressive  is  the  rate  of  growth 
they  reflect.  For  example,  the  total 
number  of  cooperative  membership  has 
doubled  since   1942-43.    In  the   9-year 
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period  from  1950-51  to  1958-59,  the  total 
gross  business  of  farmer  coop>eratives  in- 
creased by  approximately  45  percent. 

This  record  of  growth,  both  in  num- 
ber of  members  and  in  volume  of 
busine3s,  is  something  in  which  the  co- 
operatives— and  more  important,  the 
farmers — of  America  can  take  great 
pride.  Indeed,  all  Americans  can  and 
should  share  in  the  pride  of  this  record 
of  growth  and  achievement,  honestly 
won  through  diligence,  perseverance,  and 
just  plain  hard  work. 

I  have  always  considered  myself  a 
friend  of  the  cooperative  movement. 
Not  only  does  my  State  of  Tennessee 
have  many  successful  and  responsible 
farmer  cooperatives,  but  it  enjoys  the 
contributions  of  cooperatives  in  many 
other  areas  of  endeavor  as  well. 

I  have  always  reflected  my  conviction 
in  my  voting  record,  both  as  a  Represent- 
ative and  a  Senator,  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  farmer  cooperatives  to  our 
Nation's  economic  welfare  is  great.  I  re- 
member, with  no  little  pride,  voting  for 
additional  appropriations  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work  more  than 
16  years  ago,  in  1945.  Since  then,  I  have 
taken  the  same  pride  in  supporting  the 
Schoeppel-Cooper  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  appropriations 
bill  in  1954,  and  in  opposing  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1955. 

But  my  long-time  devotion  to  the  co- 
operative movement  notwithstanding  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  monopoly 
power,  no  matter  where  it  be  found. 
And,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
manner  or  sort  of  legislation  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  fostering  the 
maintenance  or  creation  of  monopoly 
power.  It  is  my  view  that  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  free  competition 
expressed  in  the  antitrust  laws  is  as  im- 
portant to  farmers  as  it  is  to  any  other 
economic  group. 

My  opposing  of  monopoly  power  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  being  consist- 
ent with  the  antitrust  laws.  No;  my 
opposition  arises  from  a  far  deeper  con- 
viction than  merely  being  consistent.  It 
is  my  heartfelt  and  unalterable  belief 
that  it  is  the  strict  adherence  to  the 
tenets  of  free,  competitive  enterprise 
which  has  made  our  great  country  eco- 
nomically great  and  morally  strong. 
Any  law  which  permits  monopoly  in  any 
sector  of  our  economy  weakens  us.  It 
weakens  our  economy  and  it  weakens 
our  moral  fiber.  Free  comp>etition  and 
free  enterprise  are  the  lifeblood  of  our 
Nation.  They  are  what  set  us  apart 
from  the  collectivist  philosophy  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  Thus,  any  proposed 
law  which  would  in  any  way  tend  to  les- 
sen free  competition  weakens  us,  not 
only  economically,  but  politically  as  well. 

It  matters  not  what  form  of  business 
organization  is  granted  the  right  to 
achieve  monopoly  power.  Be  it  a  single 
individual,  a  group  of  individuals,  a  part- 
nership, a  corporation,  or  even  a  co- 
operative, the  impact  of  monopoly  on 
our  national  welfare  is  the  same.  Sec- 
tions 401(b)  and  401  (c>  are  a  long  step 
toward  the  creation  of  monopoly  power 
in  a  vital  sector — indeed,  one  of  the  most 
vital  sectors — of  our  economy.    Permit 


me  to  repeat  myself,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  where  I  stand:  I 
am  op[>08ed  to  monopoly  power  of  any 
sort,  by  any  person  or  group  of  persons, 
in  any  sector  of  our  economy,  no  matter 
what  sector  that  may  be. 

The  Senate  report  on  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  states  that  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 401  is  to  restore  the  original  intent 
of  Congress,  declared  in  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act.  In  fact,  in  my  view,  it 
does  nothing  of  the  sort. 

I  have  studied  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Capp'.T-Vol.stead  Act  with  gieat 
care  and  interest.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  true  pur- 
pose of  Congress  in  passing  that  act  was 
to  assure  that  the  right  of  individual 
farmers  to  join  together  into  farmer  co- 
operatives for  their  mutual  help  would 
not  be  impaired.  Congress  was  deeply 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  tlie  in- 
dividual farmer. 

The  House  report  on  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead  bill  clearly  spells  out  the  simple 
but  basic  intent  of  the  legislature.  It 
says: 

Instead  of  granting  a  class  privilege  |  the 
Capper-Volsteiid  bill)  aims  to  equalize  exist- 
ing privileges  by  changing  the  law  applicable 
to  the  ordinary  business  corporation  so  tlie 
farmers  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  intent,  Madam  President,  was  to 
place  the  helpless,  individual  farmer  on 
a  parity  with  giant  corporations,  by  per- 
mitting him  to  join  together  with  his 
fellows  in  cooperative  associations. 

Section  401  deals  not  with  the  joining 
together  of  individual  farmers,  but  rather 
with  the  joining  together  of  cooperative 
associations — and  even  of  cooperative 
associations  and  private  corporations. 
Subsections  (b)  and  (c>  effectively  ex- 
empt farm  cooperatives  from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Indeed,  it  would,  to  a 
significant  extent,  exempt  private  corpo- 
rations engaged  in  agricultural  or  related 
pursuits  from  the  antitrust  laws.  This  is 
so  because  subsection  401  <c>  permits  the 
merger  of  cooperative  associations  and 
corporations  engaged  in  the  same  or 
related  lines  of  commerce. 

Such  a  vast  exemption  does  not  in 
any  way  reflect  the  legislative  intent  of 
40  years  ago,  irrespective  of  the  unsup- 
ported assertions  of  the  current  Senate 
report.  There  was  a  House  report  on  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act. 

We  tried  to  find  a  Senate  committee 
report,  but  ihere  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  one.  Apparently  the  action  was 
taken  on  the  House  report.  The  House 
report  was  unequivocal  on  the  impact 
which  the  act  was  intended  to  have  on 
the  antitrust  laws.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
original  House  report  with  me.  I  read 
from  that  report : 

In  the  event  that  as.sociatlons  authorized 
by  this  bill  shall  do  anything  forbidden  by 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  they  will  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  that 
law.  It  is  nc't  sought  to  place  these  associa- 
tions above  ihe  law,  but  to  grant  them  the 
same  immur.lty  from  prosecution  that  cor- 
porations new  enjoy  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  do  business  successfully  in  competi- 
tion with  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  be  so  kind  as  to  illustrate 
the  last  statement  he  quoted  from  the 
report?  The  Senator  read  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  not  intended  deeds  pro- 
hibited by  the  Sherman  antitrust  law 
should  be  permitted  by  the  act  which 
was  discussed.  Could  the  Senator  illus- 
trate more  exactly  that  statement? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  give  examples 
later  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Good. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  However,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator  s  question,  and  I  shall 
answer.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  other 
Senators  who  are  interested  at  any  time, 
either  for  a  question  or  an  observation. 

This  is  the  situation.  The  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  enables  a  group  of  farmers 
to  get  together  to  form  a  cooperative. 
Farmers  can  act  as  a  unit.  The  idea  was 
to  give  to  them  the  same  power  of  acting 
together  a  corporation  has.  so  that  they 
could  have  some  unity.  An  individual 
cooperative,  of  course,  can  decide  to 
whom  it  will  sell,  from  whom  it  will  buy. 
what  price  it  will  charge,  in  what  market 
it  will  sell.    It  acts  as  an  individual. 

Section  401 'b)  provides  that  any 
number  of  cooperatives  can  join  together 
in  an  agreement,  either  acting  together 
through  a  common  agency  or  through 
an  agreement,  and  they  might  enter  into 
agreements  and  do  the  same  things  any 
one  cooperative  might  do;  that  is.  fix 
prices,  allocate  the  markets,  blacklist 
buyers,  engage  in  group  boycotts,  and  do 
other  related  acts. 

All  of  these  things  that  I  have  men- 
tioned are  violations  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  several  of  them  per  se. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  conclude  that  it  was 
not  intended  by  the  act  to  allow  cooper- 
atives to  commit  deeds  which,  if  com- 
mitted by  noncooperatives,  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  was  not  intended  in  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead Act.  Furthermore,  it  was 
not  intended  that  these  cooperatives 
would  be  able  either  to  conspire  with 
others  or  to  agree  with  others  for  the 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  heard  the  Senator 
say  this  applied  to  the  formation  of  co- 
operatives dealing  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  related  industries.  Does  the 
act  confine  its  operation  to  agriculture 
and  related  industries,  or  is  it  applicable 
to  all  types  of  operation? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  original  Cap- 
per-Volstead Act  had  to  do  with  produc- 
ing-marketing  cooperatives.  The  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  of  1929  defined 
cooperatives  to  include  service  and  sup- 
ply cooperatives. 

Subsection  401(b)  in  the  bill,  to  which 
I  refer,  takes  the  definition  of  coopera- 
tives as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1929.  which  would  include 
cooperatives  engaged  in  producing,  mar- 
keting, service  and  supply;  all  in  the  field 
of  agriculture. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  question. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  that  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  in  1922 — to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  individual  farmers 
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to  join  together  in  cooperative  associ- 
tions — is  as  appropriate  now  as  it  was 
then. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINCV  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
BoGcs  in  the  chair) ,  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  the 
Senators  impressior.  that  Congress,  in 
passiny  the  Shermaa  Act,  at  any  time 
intended  knowingly  to  cover  labor  unions 
or  farm  cooperatives ' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Congress  passed 
the  SheiTOan  Act  in  1890.  I  do  not 
think  there  were  many  cooperatives  or 
labor  unions,  as  we  know  them  at  the 
present  time,  in  ex  stence.  The  Con- 
gress intended  to  cover,  so  far  as  busi- 
ness enterprises  are  concerned,  certain 
transactions,  regardless  of  the  question 
of  who  committed  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  in  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make. 

When  Congress  pissed  the  Sherman 
Act  in  1890  it  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  covering  labor  unions  or  farm 
cooperatives.  I  do  not  think  that  was 
ever  considered. 

Yet  the  largest  jv:dgment  which  was 
Eissessed  in  the  first  30  years  under  the 
Sherman  Act  was  in  the  Danbury  Hat- 
ters case.  The  Atto:'ney  General  of  the 
United  States — I  am  happy  to  say  he  was 
not  a  Democratic  Attorney  General — 
succeeded  in  making  the  law  apply  to  a 
labor  union.  In  the  Danbury  Hatters 
case,  in  Connecticut,  a  fine  was  slapped 
en  every  member  of  that  labor  imion, 
because  they  went  out  on  strike.  The 
fine  was  levied  on  the  ground  the  strike 
was  a  conspiracy  and  a  restraint  of  trade 
by  these  people  against  the  manufac- 
turer. 

Upon  that  basis  the  conscience  of  the 
entire  Nation  was  ov  traged  to  the  extent 
that  in  1914  Congress  passed  the  Clayton 
Act,  which  contained  amendments  which 
provided  that  neither  a  labor  union  nor 
a  farm  cooperative  ^/ould  be  covered  im- 
der  the  Sherman  Act.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  what  I  have  stated  is  not  in  accord 
with  his  understanding  of  the  law? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  so.  to  the 
extent  that  in  1890  there  were  no  cooper- 
atives or  labor  unicns  as  we  now  know 
them.  The  fact  is  that  several  courts 
have  recently  held  that  when  a  labor 
union  goes  into  business  and  has  control 
of  that  business,  and  that  business  con- 
spires with  another  business  or  fixes 
prices  or  does  anytning  else  that  might 
be  a  violation  of  tl^e  Sherman  Act,  the 
owner  of  the  corporation,  namely,  the 
labor  union,  is  liaole.  Of  course,  the 
Sherman  Act  does  not  provide  anything 
about  corporations  specifically.  The  first 
part  is  written  in  v<!ry  general  language. 
It  deals  with  every  contract  or  combina- 
tion, in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise, 
or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  by 
whomever  it  may  bt  dope. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  trying 
to  get  the  Senato::  to  understand  my 
poirft. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  was  part  of 
the  background  of  section  6  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  when  it  wis  written  in  1914. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  fe&r  that 
the  Senator  does  not  appreciate  the 
point  that  sticks  in  my  mind.  The  point 
is  this:  By  the  very  nature  of  a  laljor 
organization,  if  It  seeks  to  obtain  bet- 
ter wages  by  collective  action,  or  a  farm 
cooperative,  by  collective  action  of  farm- 
ers, seeks  to  obtain  a  better  price  for 
the  product,  such  labor  organization  or 
farm  cooperative  is  thereby  in  restraint 
of  trade  to  the  extent  that  it  seeks  to 
achieve  the  objective. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  Sher- 
man Act.  Congress  has  never  sought  to 
reach  such  groups,  because  it  did  not 
feel  that  the  collective  action  generally 
v.ent  to  the  extent  of  injuring  the  public 
interest.  With  regard  to  labor  unions. 
Congress  has  lifted  the  Ud  completely 
off.  In  other  words,  at  present  there  is 
no  limit  as  to  how  far  the  American  Air 
Lines  Pilots  Association  can  go  in  try- 
ing to  obtain  pay  raises.  Perhaps  some 
day  the  abuse  will  become  so  great  that 
we  may  insist  on  putting  a  limit  on  such 
raises.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
limit. 

With  regard  to  farm  cooperatives,  if 
by  concerted  action  such  cooperatives 
are  able  to  obtain  a  price  that  is  unduly 
high.  Congress  has  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  step  in  and 
fix  the  price.  The  Senator  is  familiar 
with  such  provision;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  one  farm  co- 
operative engages  in  price  fixing,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  power 
to  step  in  as  to  that  cooperative,  if  prices 
are  unduly  Increased. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  that  e^'en  that  power  is  not 
at  this  time  particularly  needed,  be- 
cause the  Secretary  has  all  the  power 
he  needs  under  his  power  relating  to 
marketing  orders  to  issue  a  marketing 
order  which  will  permit  competing  prod- 
ucts from  other  areas  to  break  the  price 
in  the  event  he  feels  the  price  is  too  high. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  I  shall  P'Dint 
out  later,  the  Secretary's  power  in  con- 
nection with  what  he  may  do  as  to  a 
single  cooperative  does  not  refer  to  a 
federation  of  cooperatives.  So  It  Is  very 
doubtful  whether  even  section  2  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  applies  to  actions 
by  federations  of  cooperatives,  because 
that  section  refers  only  to  cooperative 
associations — not  federations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  point  out  to  me  any  case  in 
which  cooperatives,  by  acting  collec- 
tively, have  abused  the  public  interest 
to  any  extent,  or  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  not  have 
the  power  to  bring  prices  down  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  fair  level? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  shall  deal  with 
that  subject  later,  but  the  fact  is  there 
have  been  a  substantial  number  of 
mergers  of  cooperatives.  One  has  ac- 
quired the  other  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  eflBciency  and  effectiveness;  and 
although  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
jurisdiction,  it  has  never  felt  that  the 
process  has  gone  so  far  as  to  tend  to 
substantially  lessen  competition  or 
create  a  monopoly.  That  is  one  ol  the 
points  I  bring  out.     The  cooperatives 


have  been  merging.  They  have  been  act- 
ing together  in  a  great  many  instances, 
and  they  have  not  reached  the  point  of 
violating  the  antitrust  laws.  But  the 
proposed  measure  would  exempt  tliem 
altogether  from  the  antitrust  laws,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  restraint  what- 
soever on  what  they  might  do  together. 

For  example,  tlie  Virginia  Milk  Grow- 
ers had  86  percent  of  the  local  market. 
They  acquired  the  Embassy  Dairy,  which 
then  gave  them  95  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket. I  believe.  But  the  acquisition  did 
not  of  itself  increase  the  price  of  milk. 
So  in  that  case  there  would  have  been 
nothing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  have  done  about  the  situation. 
There  would  have  been  no  relief  what- 
soever if  the  bill  had  been  the  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator stated  tliat  the  local  milk  px'o- 
ducers  had  86  percent  of  the  market.  I 
believe  what  he  meant  was  that  they 
were  producing  86  percent  of  the  milk 
consumed  in  the  area.  It  is  not  at  all 
an  imusual  situation  for  local  farmers 
to  produce  the  milk  that  is  consumed 
locally. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is 
substantially  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  he 
said  they  acquired  the  Embassy  Dairy, 
what  he  meant  was  that  they  acquired 
a  dairy  which  at  that  time  was  proc- 
essing about  9  percent  of  the  milk  proc- 
essed in  that  area,  and  they  did  so  in 
an  effort  to  put  themselves  in  a  better 
p>osition  to  bargain  for  a  better  price 
with  those  who  engaged  in  the  process- 
ing industry.  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
find  that  the  giant  of  the  processing  and 
selling  industry  here  is  National  Dairy 
Products,  which  merchandises  its  prod- 
ucts under  such  names  as  "SeaJtest" 
and  "Chestnut  Farms."  They  probably 
have  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
local  milk  market.  Certain  other 
dairies  had  some  share  in  the  market. 

The  farmers  were  trying  to  purchase  a 
dairy.  Under  the  law  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor will  find  that  they  could  have  bor- 
rowed the  money  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  build  the  dairy  the  way 
it  is  now,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
prohibition  upon  their  doing  so.  It  was 
only  because  they  were  busring  a  dairy 
that  they  could  not  engage  in  the  trans- 
action. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  knows 
that  the  very  companies  that  are  com- 
plaining about  the  farm  cooperatives 
themselves  acquired  1.100  independent 
dairies  in  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  point  is  that 
any  corporation  that  can  raise  money, 
can  enlarge  its  activities  without  violat- 
ing the  antitrust  laws.  I  assume  the 
Virginia  Milk  Producers  could  have  bor- 
rowed the  money  and  increased  their 
volume  or  their  share  of  the  production. 
But  If  they  had  done  so,  there  still  would 
have  been  the  Embsissy  Dairy,  which 
wotild  have  been  competing,  so  that  the 
monopoly  situation  would  not  have  been 
increased. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  why  It  would  t>e 
evil  for  Sealtest.  which  I  believe  is  the 
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National  Dairy  Products  Co.,  to  have 
been  able  to  buy  that  dairy  and  thereby 
have  50  percent  of  the  distribution,  and 
wrong  for  farmers  in  the  areas  to  have 
9  percent  of  the  distribution? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Of  course,  the  anti- 
trust test  of  illegality  as  to  both  corpora- 
tions and  cooperatives  is  always  whether 
the  action  would  restrain  trade  or  would 
tend  to  substantially  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  Such 
decision  would  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
the  particular  time  the  case  would  be  de- 
cided, and  also  up>on  the  factual  situa- 
tion in  each  case. 

The  Senator  is  not  correct  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Association  in  wanting  to  acquire  a  firm 
like  Embassy. 

The  reason  why  they  wanted  to  ac- 
quire Embassy  Dairy  was  set  forth  in 
the  U.S.  district  court  decision,  where 
some  of  the  association's  confidential 
memorandums  were  put  in  evidence.  I 
refer  to  167  Federal  Supplement  799.  The 
court  quotes  the  association's  saying  that 
acquiring  the  Embassy  Dairy  will  remove 
a  disturbing  influence  which  has  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  association  for 
many  years.  It  also  goes  on  to  say  that 
they — the  association — thereby  might 
get  a  higher  price  for  their  product,  if 
they  eliminated  Embassy.  Therefore  the 
acquisition  was  not  merely  an  altruistic 
desire  to  get  more  members  on  the  part 
of  the  association. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  recognize  the  fact  that  the  very 
reason  that  the  farm  cooperatives  were 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  was  for 
the  purpose  of  their  getting  a  better 
price  for  their  product?  That  was  the 
intent  of  the  Capper-Volstead  amend- 
ment, to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
organize  collectively  and  to  get  a  better 
price,  and  also  to  acquire  processing  fa- 
cilities in  furtherance  of  just  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Apparently  the 
Senator  was  not  present  when  I  read  the 
report  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  the  intent  of  the  House 
in  passing  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  It 
was  not  intended  to  give  an  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  to  farmer  co- 
operative associations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Let  us  read 

f hp  ftCt 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Very  well.  I  will 
read  the  paragraph  of  the  House  report 
on  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  to  the  Sen- 
ator, if  he  wishes.  I  have  it  before  me. 
The  pertinent  part  of  it  is  contained  on 
pages  2  and  3.  There,  it  states  that  if 
the  associations  authorized  by  the  bill 
shall  do  anything  forbidden  by  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  they  will  be  subject 
to  penalties  imposed  by  that  law.  As  the 
Senator  so  well  knows,  in  the  Virginia 
Milk  Producers  case,  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1960,  the  Court  specifi- 
cally said  unanimously  that  there  was 
no  intent  to  give  either  labor  unions  or 
cooperatives  a  total  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  in  either  the  Clayton  or 
Capper-Volstead  Act. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor will  recall  the  language  in  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act,  which  reads: 

Persons  engaged  In  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural products  as  farmers,  planters,  ranch- 


men, dalrjrmen,  nut  or  fruitgrowers  may 
act  together  In  associations,  corporate  or 
otherwise,  with  or  without  capital  stock, 
and  collectively  processing,  preparing  for 
market,  handling,  and  marketing  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  such  products 
of  persons  so  engaged.  Such  associations 
may  have  miu-ketlng  agencies  In  common; 
and  such  associations  and  their  members 
may  make  the  necessary  contracts  a!id  agree- 
ments to  effe<:  t  such  purposes. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  mean.s  that 
they  can  market  their  product  in  com- 
mon. It  means  that  they  can  agree  that 
they  will  ask  for  a  particular  price,  and 
to  bargain  for  a  partictilar  price  collec- 
tively. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  point  out  that  two 
corporations  can  get  together  and  mar- 
ket their  products  jointly.  They  can 
purchase  together.  Two  corporations 
can  merge.  Two  corporations  can  do  al- 
most anything,  so  long  a.s  in  doing  it 
they  do  not  substantially  lessen  competi- 
tion or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or  so 
long  as  in  doing  so  they  do  not  reach  the 
extent  of  violating  section  1  and  section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

They  canriot  blacklist.  They  cannot 
boycott.  But,  they  can  do  anything  else 
through  a  common  agency,  so  long  it  does 
not  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  find  that  the  act  does  not 
authorize  any  predatory  practices.  That 
amendment  does  not  authorize  any  pred- 
atory practices.  It  does  not  authorize 
any  blacklisting.  We  can  establish  the 
fact  that  the  proposal  does  not.  It  does 
not  authorize  any  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Act.  which,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  is  a  subsequent  act  to  this  one. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  It  does  not  author- 
ize them  to  violate  tlie  Sherman  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Act. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Insofar  as 
they  organize  to  act  collectively  and 
insofar  as  they  acquire  their  own  mar- 
keting agencies  to  act  together  in  collec- 
tively selling  and  in  collectively  process- 
ing and  in  collectively  marketing  their 
product,  they  are  specifically  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  act.  The  committee  re- 
port from  which  the  Senator  has  been 
reading  can  be  regarded  in  the  .same  light 
as  some  statements  which  are  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  One  might  say 
that  it  does  not  get  around  the  Sherman 
Act,  but  it  does  that.  The  Clayton  Act 
provides  that  labor  can  organize  col- 
lectively and  act  collectively.  By  doing 
that  it  gts  around  the  antitrust  laws  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  House  report  of  April 
26,  1931,  states  it  is  not  intended  to  take 
farmer  cooperative  associations  out  of 
the  Antitrust  Act.  That  report  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Volstead,  who  at  that  time 
was  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  and  the  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Capper-Volstead  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  have  the  language  of  the  act  as 
it  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  the  House 
report  by  Congressman  Volstead. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  at  that  time  iden- 
tical with  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  language  which  is  now  in 
the  law? 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  believe  the  House 
bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  without 
any  substantial  change.  In  looking  over 
what  the  House  dealt  with,  it  seems  to 
be  about  the  same  as  the  language  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  explain  this  to  me?  Why  should 
it  be  that  right  here  in  this  district  in 
Washington,  with  regard  to  the  case 
that  the  Senator  has  discussed,  it  should 
be  completely  within  the  law  for  the.se 
farmers  to  put  up  a  dairy  with  Uncle 
Sam  s  money,  and  to  own  the  processing 
facility  locally,  but  that  it  should  be 
against  the  law  for  them  to  buy  a  dairy? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  will  try  to  ex- 
plain it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  the 
biggest  distribution  facility  here. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  What  was  dealt 
with  in  the  Milk  Producers  Association 
case  was  the  question  of  competition; 
whether  the  acts  therein  involved  would 
lessen  competition.  It  would  not  lessen 
competition  if  the  association  had  bor- 
rowed the  money  or  had  put  up  the 
money  to  increase  their  business,  be- 
cause the  Embassy  Dairy  would  still  be 
operating.  If  somebody  else  borrowed 
money  or  put  up  the  money,  it  would  in- 
crease the  competition,  not  lessen  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
agrees,  does  he  not,  that  a  purpose  of 
exempting  agricultural  cooperatives 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  insofar  as  it  per- 
mitted the  farmers  to  get  together  to  act 
collectively  in  merchandising  and  proc- 
essing their  product  was  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  them  to  act  collectively  to 
get  a  better  price?  At  least  that  was  one 
of  the  principal  purposes,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  purpose  was  to 
allow  individual  farmers  to  act  as  a 
group,  so  that  they  could  properly  pro- 
tect their  interests,  or  perhaps  get  a  bet- 
ter price.  It  was  perfectly  all  right  for 
them  to  do  that.  I  hope  they  will  get  a 
better  price. 

Without  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  if 
two  or  three  farmers  had  gotten  together 
and  formed  an  agreement  to  market  to- 
gether or  to  agree  to  whom  they  would 
sell,  it  might  have  been  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
This  makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  they 
can  pool  their  interests  in  one  coopera- 
tive and  act  together.  It  attempts  to  put 
them  on  a  parity  with  corporations 
which  are  owned  by  many  individual 
stockholders. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  purpose  of  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead Act  clearly  intended  that  it  would 
be  possible  under  this  exemption  from 
the  Sherman  Act  for  farmers  to  monop- 
olize a  particular  area  insofar  as  their 
product  was  concerned. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides: 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  any  such  associa- 
tion monnpnllzes  or  restrains  trade  in  inter- 
stare  or  foreign  commerce  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  price  of  any  agricultural  product  Is 
unduly  enhanced  by  reason  thereof,  he  shall 
serve  upon  such  association  a  complaint  stat- 
ing his  charge  In  that  respect. 

That  is  in  there  for  the  very  purpose 
of  looking  down  the  road.  Congress,  in 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  recognized  it 
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was  conveying  power  to  those  associa- 
tions to  monopoli;:e  prices  in  an  area,  if 
they  could.  If  they  did,  and  a  price  got 
out  of  line,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  the  power  to  protect  the  public  and 
bring  the  price  down  to  where  it  ought 
to  be.  The  difficulty  has  been,  unfor- 
tunately, that  farmers  in  general  have 
never  been  able  tc  get  anything  like  the 
income  for  their  effort  that  the  workers 
in  other  segments  of  industry  and  com- 
merce have  been  able  to  get.  That  is 
why  this  act  was  passed.  It  was  to  en- 
able the  farmers  to  have  a  chance  to 
improve  their  inccme,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  Congress  exempted  them 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  for  the  co- 
operative movement.  I  favor  letting 
farmers  have  the  opportunity  to  act  to- 
gether to  get  better  prices.  I  hope  they 
can  get  better  prices.  I  have  always 
supported  legislation  to  aid  cooperatives. 
However,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
under  subsections  401  (b^  and  (c^  there 
can  be  a  combination  of  cooperatives. 
Moreover,  under  subsection  ic>  a  combi- 
nation of  cooperatives  and  corporations 
is  permitted.  That  could  literally  drive 
the  independent  or  smaller  cooperative 
or  independent  processor  out  of  business. 
To  give  them  unrestrained  power  is  not 
right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiisiana.  The  Senator 
has  yet  to  produce  the  first  case  where 
that  has  happenec;. 

Mr.  KEFAUVEll.  Then  why  legis- 
late? If  it  will  never  happen — and  I 
grant  it  may  never  have  happened  in  the 
past — I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  sec- 
tion 401  lb).  If  farmer  cooperatives 
have  no  intention  to  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws,  what  ij  the  need  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  legisla- 
tion is  needed  for  the  same  reason  that 
necessitated  legislation  to  permit  indus- 
trial labor  to  organize  and  bargain.  The 
farmer  is  a  member  of  a  segment  of  our 
economy  which  is  getting  about  half  the 
income  of  the  othc  r  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy. It  is  necessfiry  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  farmers  to  do  the  same  things 
that  labor  does  lor  itself — to  make  it 
possible  for  them  ic  organize,  to  market, 
process  and  merchandise  their  products; 
to  enable  them  to  get  better  prices  for 
themselves;  rather  than  to  leave  them 
at  the  control,  for  example,  of  the  Big 
Four  in  the  milk  ir.dustry. 

Mr.  KEFAU\"ER.  Farmers  need 
never  get  into  antitrust  difficulties.  My 
information  is  that  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  its  review  methods,  has  re- 
viewed the  acqui.sitions  or  the  mergers 
of  many  cooperatives.  Only  one  or  two 
have  ever  been  questioned.  But,  of 
course,  there  is  iX  least  one  monopoly 
situation  which  did  occur,  namely,  the 
monopoly  of  the  milk  producers,  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor may  have  referred  to  it,  but  he  has 
not  shown  one  in  the  segment  to  which 
we  have  been  referring.  If  I  recall,  at 
that  particular  time  the  same  Big  4  who 
were  the  Big  4  in  the  milk  distribution 
industry  in  Washington  were,  for  the 
most  part,  four  of  the  big  milk  distrib- 
utors across  the  country;  and  the  prices 


they  charged  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation  were  actually  higher  than  the 
prices  being  charged  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  KEFAITV^ER.  The  farmers  who 
were  producing  milk  for  the  Embassy 
Daii-y  were  confronted  with  a  situation 
of  either  joining  with  the  cooperPitives. 
taking  their  milk  to  Baltimore  or  some 
other  distant  place  to  sell  it,  or  going 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  under.' tand, 
there  is  no  difference,  fundamer tally, 
between  the  authoi-ity  being  granted  un- 
der the  bill  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  authority  to  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Trade  Comm:.ssion 
or  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, in  their  particular  scope  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Oh.  there  is  a  vast 
difference.  Public  utiUties  are  natural 
monopolies.  Utilities  can  come  into 
existence,  in  the  first  place,  only  by 
virtue  of  a  permit  from  the  Government. 
So  the  Government  must  necessarily 
regulate  the  utility. 

The  Government  regulates  the  rates, 
where  the  utility  may  do  business,  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  it 
can  operate.  That  is  very  thoroughly 
set  forth  in  Representative  Cellers 
letter  to  Representative  Cooley.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, which  is  contamed  m  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  yesterday.  Then;  is  no 
analogy  at  all  between  the  public  utili- 
ties, which  are  monopolies  to  start  with, 
and  cooperatives,  which  compete  with 
both  public  and  private  companies. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  about  regu- 
lation of  railroads  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Public  utilities 
come  into  existence  only  by  virtue  of 
permits  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  abovit  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  rates  of  public 
utilities  are  regulated,  and  the  location 
of  their  business  is  regulated.  Tliere  is 
no  requirement  that  a  Government  per- 
mit is  needed  to  become  a  farmer. 
Farming  is  the  most  competitive  and 
most  democratic  avocation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  does  not  mean  that  all  activities 
conducted  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  other  such  regu- 
latory agencies  are  undemocratic.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  same 
character  and  ability  other  agency  heads 
have,  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  a 
comparable  position  with  respect  to  the 
control  of  farm  cooperatives. 

Some  cooperatives  in  my  State  have 
been  successful.  Some  have  not  teen  so 
successful.  It  seems  to  me  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  a  Cabinet  member,  should 
have  the  right  to  decide  what  is  or  what 
is  not  right  in  agriculture,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  good. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  our  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. However,  there  are  three  diflQcul- 
ties.     First,   this  proposal   takes   away 


most  of  the  antitrust  criteria  which 
would  apply  to  big  combinations  or  co- 
operatives or  corporations,  so  there  is 
no  antitrust  criterion,  to  speak  of,  left. 

Second,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  his  is  not  a  ju- 
dicial agency.  He  does  not  have  primary 
jurisdiction  in  connection  with  antitrust 
laws. 

Third,  the  only  jurisdiction  the  Secre- 
tary has  with  resF>ect  to  restraint  of 
trade  or  monopoly,  is  to  the  extent  that 
such  restraint  of  trade  or  monopoly  un- 
duly enhances  prices.  Monopoly,  com- 
bination, or  merger  may  or  may  not 
unduly  enhance  prices.  Blacklisting  does 
not  enhance  prices — at  least,  not  imme- 
diately. A  competitor  might  be  de- 
stroyed— be  put  out  of  business — and  be 
long  gone  before  there  would  be  any  un- 
due enhancement  of  prices.  There  is  a 
great  background  of  judicial  history  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  antitrust  laws  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  a  large  body  of  cases  based 
upon  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Not  on  the  basis 
of  farmers  and  cooperatives.  If  so,  I  did 
not  understand  what  the  Senator  said 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  except 
as  to  one  case,  the  milk  case.  I  do  not 
know  of  antitrust  laws  that  have  been 
invoked  against  coofieratives.  I  do  not 
say  they  cannot  be  or  should  not  be.  if 
the  authority  were  given  to  any  one.  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
But  there  is  no  pertinent  legislative  his- 
tory, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  was  also  the 
citrus  fruit  case,  decided  last  year  by 
the  ninth  circuit,  where  Judge  Barnes 
presided.  Substantially  the  same  thing 
was  said  there  as  was  said  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  namely,  that  there  is  no 
complete  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  in  either  the  Clayton  or  Capper- 
Volstead  Acts.  The  Sherman  Act  is 
supplemental  to  the  power  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  under  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  The  language  of 
Representative  Celler  is  more  persuasive 
than  anything  I  could  say — and  this  is 
what  he  said  in  connection  with  the  dif- 
ference between  cooperatives  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission, 
and  other  regulatory  agencies. 

I  have  been  informed  that  certain  coopera- 
tive spokesmen  have  represented  that  trans- 
ferring authority  to  pass  upon  cooperative 
mergers  and  acquisitions  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  analogous  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion conferred  upon  various  Government 
agencies  charged  with  supervision  of  regu- 
lated industries.  Such  analogy  overlooks 
several  essential  distinctions.  First,  In  the 
regulated  industries  entry  Is  controlled, 
terms  and  frequency  of  service  are  pre- 
scribed, and  prices  are  sxibject  to  Govern- 
ment regulation.  The  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural products,  however,  is  for  the  most  part 
wholly  free  of  Government  regulation. 

Tlie  great  mass  of  transactions  in  the  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  products,  on  the  part 
of  cooperatives  and  noncooperatlve  busi- 
nesses alike,  are  subject  to  the  basic  policy  of 
competition  under  the  antitrust  laws  rather 
than  to  direct  Government  regulation.  The 
second  Important  distinction  is  that  where 
Congress  has  given  authority  to  administra- 
tive agencies  to  pass  upon  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions by   firms  under  their  regulation. 
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Bueix  legislation  lias  applied  the  same  stand- 
ards to  all  persons  engaged  In  the  affected 
business  and  has  placed  all  such  persons  nn- 
der  the  same  enforcement  agency. 

The  current  proposals  woold,  on  the  other 
hand,  prescribe  an  ezceedlnglj  liberal  stand- 
ard for  ooaperKtXTe  mergers  and  acquisitions 
as  compared  with  similar  noncooperative 
transactions.  This  would  result  in  the  fol- 
lowing anomaly.  An  ordinary  business  con- 
cern engaged  in  the  same  business  In  direct 
competition  with  an  agricultural  association 
would  be  subject  to  Celler-Kefauver  Act 
standards  when  it  seeks  to  acqiiire  a  distri- 
bution outlet.  Were  a  cooperative  to  seek 
to  acquire  the  same  facilities,  however,  it 
woiild  be  judged  by  entirely  different  stand- 
ards. Furthermore,  the  acquisition  by  the 
cooperative  would  be  Judged  by  an  officer 
required  by  law  to  favor  the  growth  of  such 
aaeociattons  whereas  the  san>e  acquisition 
by  Ita  competitor  would  be  judged  In  the 
Impartiality  of  the  Federal  courts  which  are 
required  by  law  to  apply  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act  standards. 

It  aeenu  to  me  this  distinction  high- 
lights the  unwarranted  privileges  which 
the  various  proposals  would  confer  upon 
cooperatives. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  say  that  the  statement  "Further- 
more, the  acquisition  by  the  cooperative 
would  be  judged  by  an  ofDcer  required 
by  law  to  favor  the  growth  of  such  as- 
sociations" is  strcmg.  It  implies  a  lack 
of  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  person 
who  was  attempting  to  develop  what  was 
best  for  the  public,  in  this  case  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  that  is  found  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act.  The  recitals  set  forth  there  consti- 
tute the  position  which  has  been  the 
national  policy  ever  since. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  act  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books  quite  a  long 
time  ago.  The  implication  is  that  ac- 
tion would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic.   I  cannot  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  favor  the  growth 
of  the  co<^peratives  and  the  fostering  of 
their  activities,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  think  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  feel  the 
same  way  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
does. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  on  page  138 
there  is  stated,  as  the  policy: 

Congress  hereby  reaffirms,  consistent  with 
the  poUcy  embodied  in  the  Capper-Volstead 

AOtr— 

And  so  forth — 

the  national  policy  of  aiding  and  encourag- 
ing the  organization,  operation,  and  sound 
growth  of  farmer  cooperatives  to  the  end 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  may  through 
group  action  conduct  their  business  opera- 
tions effectively  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the 
Nation's  Income. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  that  does  not 
currently  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, without  regard  to  the  public's 
interest,  to  take  such  action. 

In  business,  if  an  organization  becomes 
so  large  it  is  having  a  restraining  effect 
upon  the  public  good,  then  the  law 
should  operate  to  prevent  such  an  effect. 

Only  today,  at  lunch,  we  were  speak- 
ing of  the  fact  four  companies  in  the 
United  States  now  control  over  50  per- 


cent of  all  the  meat  retailed  in  this 
country.  Tliat  is  the  type  of  operation 
really  inimical  to  the  public  interest, 
depending  on  whether  the  prices  charged 
are  the  same,  or  close  to  the  same. 

The  Senator  from.  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  the 
iruMxne  of  these  groups  as  against  farm- 
ers; and  the  great  antitrust  problems 
which  in  the  past  have  faced  tliis  coun- 
try. 

Especially  when  we  all,  I  am  sure, 
would  agree  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  operate  in  the  public  in- 
terest, I  cannot  believe  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  Producers  of  agri- 
cultural products  still  receive  a  much 
lower  income  than  other  segments  of 
the  economy. 

Mr.  TTKFAUVER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  about  the  meat  industry,  and 
I  am  trying  to  be  consistent. 

But  I  point  out  that  although  there 
may  be  some  small  benefit  to  the  farmers 
by  allowing  them  to  form  groups  which 
would  be  above  the  laws  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  everyone  else,  in  the  long  run 
the  farmers  will  not  benefit  from  that. 
In  the  long  run,  if  the  antitrust  laws 
fostering  the  free  enterprise  system  are 
good  for  the  Nation,  they  are  also  good 
for  the  farmers. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  401  of  the 
bUl  would  permit  any  number  of  large 
cooperatives — for  instance,  the  Florida 
citrus  growers'  cooperatives,  as  I  shall 
point  out  later,  and  their  California 
counterpart.  Sunkist — to  join  together 
with  all  other  cooperatives  to  boycott, 
to  say  to  whom  th^y  would  sell  and  to 
whom  they  would  not,  to  say  where  they 
would  ship  their  products,  and  to  di- 
vide the  market  between  themselves, 
and  to  blacklist  anyone  from  whom 
they  did  not  wish  to  buy.  It  would  be 
improper  for  such  powers  to  be  granted. 
and  the  farmers  do  not  want  them 
granted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHR  Is  there  any  denial 
by  the  proponents  of  this  measure  of 
the  statement  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  made  just  now — namely,  that 
if  those  provisions  are  enacted  into  law. 
those  rights  would  be  vested  in  these 
cooperatives? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  deny  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  they  be  allowed 
to  fix  prices,  to  blacklist,  and  to  boycott? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First  of  all,  so  far 
as  subsection  ^b)  of  section  401  is 
concerned,  it  was  called  for  in  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  and  it  was  specifically 
supported  by  the  Attorney  General.  His 
representative  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that,  under  his  interpretation  of 
the  law,  he  would  have  every  right  to 
prosecute,  and  he  would  be  free  to  prose- 
cute, any  groups  which  were  predatory 
or  were  engaging  in  blacklisting. 


There  is  no  question  that  subsection 
(b)  of  section  401  was  supported  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Subsection  (c)  is 
different,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss 
it  later.  But  certainly  I  emphatically 
disagree  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wrote  to  the  At- 
torney General,  too;  and  I  received  a 
copy  of  the  letter  he  sent  to  the  Sena- 
tor. He  talked  about  both  subsection 
'a)  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  401. 
He  did  not  comment,  except  to  say  they 
were  part  of  the  President's  program. 
Then  he  said  he  was  opposed  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  401.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  what  I  de- 
siied  to  point  out,  also.  The  Attorney 
General  was  not  opposed  to  either  sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  He  merely  said 
that  was  part  of  the  administration's 
program.  He  did  not  .say  why,  or  any- 
thing else.  Then  he  went  on  to  subsec- 
tion (c>  of  section  401. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  what  appears  to  be  a  misapprehen- 
sion here — namely,  that  cooperatives  are 
prosecuted  for  enhancing  prices.  They 
are  not  prosecuted  for  enhancing  prices. 
They  are  prosecuted  for  lowering  prices. 
That  is  when  they  get  into  trouble  with 
the  Department  of  Justice — when  they 
lower  prices,  and  thus  lower,  or  at  least 
threaten  to  affect  adversely,  the  earn- 
ings of  large  corporations. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  that  was  not 
the  Maryland -Virginia  case. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  the  case  when 
they  lowered  the  prices  to  consumers 
and  raised  the  prices  to  farmers  and 
narrowed  the  spread.  Then  they  were 
prosecuted  for  getting  75  percent  or  80 
percent  of  the  business  with  the  con- 
sumers. And  that  amounts  to  being 
prosecuted  for  lowering  prices,  because 
if  they  had  not  lowered  the  prices,  they 
would  not  have  gotten  the  increased 
business. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  They  purchased 
the  Embassy  Dairy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  are  not  the  con- 
sumers entitled  to  a  "break"? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Certainly;  and 
they  will  get  it  by  having  free  competi- 
tive enterprise,  not  monopoly. 

The  farmers  may  get  a  temporary 
•break"  by  being  able  to  join  groups  to 
blacklist,  boycott,  and  practice  monop- 
oly. But  in  the  long  run  the  antitrust 
laws  are  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers,  if  not  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers,  as  they  are  for  the  benefit  of 
any  other  section  of  the  economy;  and 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  remove 
^'roups  of  farmers,  who  join  together  in 
cooperatives,  and  also  when  they  act  in 
conjunction  with  corporations,  from  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws  with- 
out weakening  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  other  corporations. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  consider  a  cooperative  which 
enpacces  in  a  $1  billion  business  or  enter- 
prise an  organization  which  should  fear 
competition? 


li'i 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Well,  I  beUeve  my 
record  shows  that  I  am  always  on  the 
side  of  fair  treatment  of  the  little  fellow. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Not  this  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  I  am  think- 
ing about,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  is:  if  they  have  been  able  to 
do  these  things,  to  join  up  and  make 
agreements,  without  violating  the  anti- 
trust laws,  what  do  they  have  in  mind? 
Why  do  they  want  the  blanket  exemp- 
tion from  the  Sherman  Act  contained 
in  subsection  (b)  of  the  present  Act? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  So  the  farmers  will  not 
be  vassals.  Thej  want  to  be  able  to 
stand  on  their  feet  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity equal  to  what  is  available  in  other 
sectors  of  our  eccmomy. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator justify  keeping  partnerships  and 
corporations  under  the  antitrust  laws,  if 
we  allow  others  to  have  equally  great 
power  and  strengvh,  so  they  can  do  the 
same  thing  that  partnerships  and  cor- 
porations are  prohibited  from  doing? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  ;ustify  a  corporation's 
acquiring  perhaps  100  other  corpora- 
tions, until  it  becomes  so  powerful  that  it 
can  practically  control  the  operations  of 
that  industry  ami  if  two  farm  coopera- 
tives try  to  get  together  to  strengthen 
their  own  position,  they  are  prosecuted, 
or  threatened  with  prosecution  by  the 
Justice  Department? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  the  Senator  may 
well  know,  I  have  been  very  critical  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  from  time  to 
time  for  having  let  some  of  the  big  cor- 
porate mergers  take  place  and  be  ap- 
proved. I  have  been  a  cosponsor,  and 
am  a  sponsor,  of  the  prenotice  of  cor- 
porate merger  bill,  providing  for  the 
giving  of  notice  befoie  a  merger.  We 
have  had  innumerable  hearings  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  antitrust  laws  to 
stop  such  mergers.  I  think  mergers  have 
gone  too  far.  Apparently,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  rarely  felt  that 
mergers  have  gone  to  the  extent  that 
they  substantially  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  monopoly. 

I  disagreed  with  the  last  Attorney 
General  on  that  question.  The  present 
Attorney  General  has  not  been  in  oflBce 
long  enough  to  get  his  views.  I  think  he 
may  be  more  vigorous  in  connection  with 
that  question. 

But  the  other  point  is  that  mergers 
of  cooperatives  have  been  going  on  all 
along.  There  has  been  a  great  number 
of  mergers  of  cooperatives,  and  there 
should  be,  to  strengthen  their  efQciency 
and  economy  and  to  compete  better.  I 
have  not  heard  of  one  merger  of  coopera- 
tives criticized  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can  name 
one  for  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  I  can  name  one.  I 
would  rather  not  name  it  here  on  the 
floor.  I  can  name  one  that  absorbed  a 
small  cooperative  not  long  ago,  and 
which  is  being  prosecuted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
the  Senator  the  name  of  it,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  bring  it  out  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  know  of  no  re- 
ported case  and  no  suit  pending  against 
one  cooperative   that   has   joined   with 


another  cooperative.  The  Department 
of  Justice  apparently  has  not  seen  fit 
to  think  that  any  such  merger  had  gone 
to  the  extent  where  it  substantially  les- 
sened competition.  But  does  the  Sena- 
tor want  two  great  citrus  cooperatives  to 
be  able  to  join  together  and  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  take  over  the  entire 
industry? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent corporative  monopoly  of  the  indus- 
try, I  would  prefer  to  have  the  t^po  co- 
operatives unite.  But  with  regard  to  the 
dairy  cooperative  that  is  being  prose- 
cuted, or  which  has  had  charges  made 
against  it  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
does  the  Senator  see  any  significance  in 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  months  after  it 
sought  to  join  with  a  smaller  coDpera- 
tive,  it  had  charges  brought  against  it 
for  something  that  had  been  done  for 
about  20  years  without  being  prosecuted? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Senator  will 
not  tell  me  what  case  it  is 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  tell  the  S<;nator, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  bring  the  names  of 
these  innocent  people  out  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  express  an  opinion  because  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  give  the  Sen- 
ator the  name.  There  are  some  more 
besides. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  subsection  (b> 
is  not  only  in  the  message  transmitted 
by  the  President,  but  was  interpreted  to 
the  committee  by  a  representative  of  the 
Justice  Department  as  not  excluding  the 
Justice  Department  from  prosecution  of 
a  cooperative  if  it  were  engaged  in  preda- 
tory practices,  dividing  markets,  black- 
listing, and  so  forth? 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the 
bill,  who  is  present  and  can  speak  for 
himself,  and  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  say  this  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  that  cooperatives  shall 
not  be  exempt  except  from  the  Clayton 
Act  and  that  section  of  the  Clayton  Act 
which  refers  to  acquisitions  and  mergers. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  predatory 
practices  under  the  Sherman  Act.  We 
tried  to  make  that  clear.  The  commit- 
tee has  tried  to  make  it  clear,  in  the  hear- 
ings and  the  legislative  history  on  the 
fioor,  that  this  provision  is  only  in  order 
to  permit  cooperatives  to  merge.  In  my 
State,  and  in  other  States,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  cooperatives.  They  have  to 
merge,  and  when  they  do  they  lessen 
competition ^^ 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  shall  come  to 
mergers  later  on.  We  are  talking  about 
subsection  (b)  now. 

I  had  understood,  from  the  letter  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  that  this  pro- 
vision w£is  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. Let  me  point  this  out  to  the 
Senator:  There  is  absolutely  no  prohi- 
bition against  blacklisting,  boycotting, 
dividing  markets,  running  anybody  out 
of  business,  in  subsection  (b)  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  can  do  anything 
about.  The  Department  of  Justice  is 
completely  stripped  of  jurisdiction  under 
subsection  (b). 


I  shall  explain  why  that  is  true 

It  is  true  for  the  reason  that  under 
the  Sherman  Act  there  has  to  be  at  least 
an  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade. 
There  would  have  to  be  two  parties. 
There  would  have  to  be  party  A  and 
party  B.  They  would  have  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  divide  the  market,  boy- 
cott, blacklist,  or  do  one  of  the  other 
reprehensible  things  which  nobody  wants 
to  see  done. 

Subsection  <bt  authorizes  se\'eral  co- 
operatives to  get  together  to  do  what 
one  can  do.  One  cooperative  can  now 
sell  to  whom  it  wants  to,  refuse  to  buy 
from  someone,  refuse  to  sell  to  some- 
one, refuse  to  .sell  in  an  area,  say  at  what 
price  it  will  sell.  That  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act,  because 
only  one  cooperative  is  involved.  It  is 
when  one  cooperative  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  someone  else  to  re- 
strain competition  that  the  Sherman  Act 
is  violated.  Subsection  (b)  provides 
that  two  or  more  can  join  together  and 
that  they  can  do  those  acts  which  farm- 
ers acting  together  in  one  association 
may  lawfully  perform.  In  other  words, 
all  of  them  can  join  together  and  make 
agreements  between  one  another.  If  it 
would  be  lawful  for  one  to  do  it,  then 
it  is  lawful  for  them  to  do  it  together. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  ""resi- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  recognize  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem is  that  those  who  favor  the  farmer 
do  not  want  to  treat  a  farmer  as  though 
he  is  a  corporation,  because  of  the  ob- 
vious difference  between  him  and  a 
corporation  that  by  its  very  nature 
tends  to  achieve  a  concentration  of  pow- 
er? The  Senator  knows  well  that  in 
certain  industries  it  is  not  unusual  to 
have  four  or  five  producers  dominate  a 
certain  industry.  With  regard  to  farm- 
ers, there  are  4  or  5  million  farmers  com- 
peting against  each  other.  Tlie  com- 
petition is  so  keen  that  there  is  little 
chance  for  farmers  to  sell  their  products 
at  a  fair  profit  unless  they  join  together 
in  large  numbers  to  try  to  act  collective- 
ly, in  which  event  the  antitrust  laws 
would  be  imposed  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  would  prosecute  them  if  the 
Sherman  Act  were  applied.  Or,  if  the 
Government  feels  prices  have  been  con- 
trolled and  fixed,  it  can  proceed  against 
them  for  violating  the  law. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  the 
same  thing  that  was  intended  by  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act — to  try  to  make 
it  possible  for  farmers  to  work  together 
to  get  their  prices  somewhat  in  line  with 
those  prices  we  would  like  to  have  rec- 
ognized. The  problem  in  dealing  with 
the  farm  economy  has  been  just  the  op- 
FKJsite  from  what  it  has  been  with  re- 
gard to  corporations. 

The  problem  has  never  been  one  of 
having  prices  too  high  for  the  farmers. 
Invariably  the  problem  has  been  that 
the  price  was  too  low.  We  are  trying  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to  act 
jointly  to  produce  and  to  market  their 
products,  to  have  better  incomes.  There 
is  all  of  the  protective  power  which  is 
needed  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  act.     The  Secretary  can  make 
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the  farmers  break  up  their  associations 
and  divest  themselves  of  their  holdings 
if  they  get  too  much  money.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  never  yet  arrived  at  that 
state  of  affairs.  In  which  tlie  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  might  move  against  them. 
Some  day  I  hope  we  may  find  that  the 
farmers  will  work  together  to  such  an 
extent  that  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  move  in  to 
tell  them  they  are  getting  too  much. 
That  has  never  happened.  If  it  happens, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  supporting  whatever  legislation 
is  necessary,  if  the  Secretary  needs  more 
legislation,  in  order  to  break  up  farm 
cooperatives,  if  they  are  getting  too  much 
for  their  products.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing like  that  happening  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KEFAXJVER.  I  certainly  join 
with  the  Senator  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  farmers  will  share  better  in  the 
economy  of  our  Nation.  I  have  voted, 
for  22  years,  for  every  measure  presented 
rightfully  to  help  the  farmers,  according 
to  my  best  judgment.  However,  it  will 
not  help  the  farmers  in  the  long  run  to 
destroy  the  basic  tenets  of  our  antitrust 
laws. 

In  the  second  place,  if  these  little  co- 
operatives are  so  small,  so  insignificant, 
and  so  lacking  in  power  as  the  Senator 
describes  them,  they  can  merge  and  join 
together  and  do  anything  else  they  wish, 
and  they  will  never  reach  the  stature  of 
substantially  lessening  competition  or 
creating  a  monopoly. 

In  the  third  place,  all  of  these  groups 
are  not  of  that  small  size.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Sunkist  Coopera- 
tive In  California  has  70  percent  of  the 
market  of  oranges  and  lemons. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  risen.  I  understand  there 
is  a  very  fine  citrus  cooperative  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  though  it  is  not  nearly 
as  large  or  as  powerful  as  the  one  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  cooperatives  the 
power  to  violate  the  antitrust  laws  to 
the  detriment  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
smaller    cooperative    or    of    the    con- 
signers. 
I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  referred  to  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange,   which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  only  cooperative  in  existence 
in  our  country  controlling  such  a  large 
percentage  of  the  crop  which  it  serves. 
As  I  recall  the  last  figure,  it  is  about  70 
percent. 

Originally  the  marketing  agreement 
law  simply  required  a  signing  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers,  or  of  the  pro- 
ducers who  produced  two-thirds  in  vol- 
ume. When  it  was  found,  a  little  later, 
that  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change had  already  exceeded  that  per- 
centage in  California,  the  Congress 
moved  to  amend  the  marketing  agree- 
ment law  solely  as  it  applied  to  Califor- 
nia citrus  fruit  so  as  to  require  80  percent 
to  sign,  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  be- 
cause Congress  did  not  wish  any  one 


organization,  even  though  a  cooperative, 
to  control  the  market. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  there 
Is  a  clear  illustration  of  what  I  think  the 
Congress  win  do  whenever  orlf  ever  any 
cooperative  becomes  so  greats  to  jeop- 
ardize the  public  interest,  as  the  Con- 
gress evidently  believed  was  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  California  citrus 
industry.  Congress  swiftly  amended  the 
law  so  as  to  require  80  percent,  instead 
of  66^3  percent,  of  the  producing  group 
to  join  in  a  marketing  agreement  as  to 
California  citrus  before  it  could  be  oper- 
ative. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  seeing  things 
way  out  in  the  future  which  may  not 
occur.  If  they  do  occur,  I  think  they 
will  be  met  by  appropriate  action  of  the 
Congress  so  as  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest, as  was  the  case  in  the  one  in- 
stance of  which  I  know  in  which  any 
cooperative  attained  such  a  dominance 
as  to  threaten  the  public  interest. 

I  thought  that  comment  might  per- 
haps satisfy  the  Senator's  doubt  a.s  to 
the  availability  of  action  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  doing  of  something  by  a 
combination  of  farmers  which  would 
impose  upon  the  public  interest.  The 
Congress  did  what  was  necessary  in  that 
instance,  in  its  judgment,  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  I  believe  that  will  al- 
ways  be  the  case. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  it  is  very 
much  better  to  have  fair  rules  of  the 
game  written  into  law  to  cover  concen- 
trations of  power  wherever  they  exist. 
If  we  authorize  a  concentration  of 
power,  such  as  70  percent  of  the  oranges 
and  lemons  of  California,  or  86  percent 
of  the  milk  production  in  the  Washing- 
ton area,  which  the  cooperative  has.  and 
let  those  groups  get  as  big  as  they  wish. 
two  injuries  will  occur. 

In  the  first  place,  other  concentrations 
are  entitled  to  the  same  or  similar  treat- 
ment. How  would  we  be  able  to  go  after 
a  partnership  or  corporation  who  might 
wish  to  do  the  same  thing,  if  we  make 
an  exception  for  one  concentration? 

Secondly,  I  say  to  my  distineuished 
friend  from  Florida,  if  a  concentration 
has  gotten  so  big  that  it  is  able  to  push 
some  little  fellows  under,  it  probably  has 
put  some  out  of  business,  and  if  these 
little  fellows  have  to  wait  until  Congre.ss 
passes  a  law  in  order  to  take  away  tlie 
power  of  that  combination,  that  will  be 
too  late.     Competition  will  bo  gone. 

That  is  one  of  the  troubles  with  our 
antitrust  laws  today;  they  operate  very 
slowly.  At  least  we  do  have  the  rules 
of  the  game  to  be  fair.  They  ought  to 
apply,  with  the  exception  of  the  exemp- 
tion made  in  the  Capper  Volstead  Act, 
all  the  way  around. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  points 
made  by  several  other  Senators  are 
sound  in  this  regard.  They  have  pointed 
out  that  the  continued  struggle  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  growers  who  have 
been  following  the  policy  laid  down  by 
Congress  is  to  get  enough  growers  to- 
gether in  one  organization  to  have  an 
economical  unit. 


The  Senator  has  not  gotten  to  section 
401  fc)  yet,  but  the  act  proposes  to  give 
some  assurance  to  these  people  that  they 
will  proceed  legally.  There  are  a  couple 
of  cooperatives,  or  a  group  of  them, 
which  have  to  get  together  to  operate 
more  economically,  or  else  they  will  fail. 
They  are  confronted  with  tremendous 
opposition  from  large  groups. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  should  like  to 
a.sk  the  Senator  a  question.  The  Sun- 
kist Cooperative,  which  is  the  old  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Association,  seems 
to  have  control  of  70  percent  of  the 
oranges  and  lemons  of  California,  which 
is  a  pretty  substantial  control,  without 
being  challenged  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Maryland-Virginia  Milk 
Producers'  Association  was  up  to  86  per- 
cent of  the  milk  in  the  area,  and  was  not 
challenged.  How  big  does  the  Senator 
want  them  to  get? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  the  challenge  to  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  did  not  come  from 
other  producers  in  California,  but  came 
from  producers  in  Florida  and  Texas. 
We  were  taking  the  markets  away  from 
the  California  growers  every  year 
through  our  increased  production.  In- 
stead of  the  California  growers  having  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  market  covering 
more  of  the  total  fruit,  their  share  was 
a  good  deal  less  of  the  total  fruit  than 
was  the  case  when  the  organization  con- 
trolled only  70  percent. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  I  am  talking  about 
the  legal  challenge.  The  admitted  pur- 
po.se  of  section  40Kb »  is  to  allow  cooper- 
atives to  join  together.  The  Senator 
says  it  is  to  allow  them  to  get  big  enough 
to  compete  with  the  big  fellows.  The 
California  cooperative  is  up  to  70  or  75 
percent,  and  there  has  been  no  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  challenge  against  it. 
How  big  does  the  Senator  want  them 
to  get? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Department  of 
Justice  was  against  them,  when  they 
tried  to  go  overboard  by  forming  an 
agreement  with  certain  elements  in 
Florida. 

The  case  to  which  the  learned  Senator 
referred  a  while  ago.  which  involved  a 
transaction  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, got  as  high  as  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit.  That  court  held- 
that  the  arrangement  that  was  in  the 
making  was  monopolistic.  Substantial 
fines  were  impo.sed.  and  certain  orders 
were  entered  which  prevented  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  relationship. 

The  Senator  will  find  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  aggressively  pro- 
ceeded to  prevent  monopolistic  action, 
but  that  Congress  has  consistently  and 
insistently  tried  to  give  farmers  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  with  the  big  opera- 
tons  on  terms  of  some  kind  of  equality. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  afraid  of 
cooperatives  becoming  so  strong  that 
they  will  put  others  out  of  existence. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Small  cooperatives, 
such  as  those  which  were  created  in  the 
days  when  there  were  small  packing- 
houses, have  a  need  to  merge  in  order 
to  be  competitive.  We  did  not  at  that 
time  have  good  roads  and  equipment.    It 
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did  not  cost  very  much  to  merge  in  order 
10  cover  a  greater  territory  then.  But  it 
is  important  to  cooperatives  now  to  be 
able  to  know  when  such  companies  merge 
that  they  are  proceeding  lawfully.  There 
is  no  way  now  by  which  such  companies 
can  know.  I  think  they  are  thoroughly 
within  their  rights  to  propose  a  statute 
upon  which  they  can  rely  before  they 
take  a  step  which  to  them  may  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  They  are  only  Uttle 
fellows  wanting  to  merge  to  become 
more  efficient.  No  one  has  ever  bothered 
them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
no  case  against  cooperatives  for  joining 
together  has  ever  been  brought  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Furthermore, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  a  pre- 
clearance  program,  so  if  a  company  or 
cooperative  has  any  doubt  about 
whether  it  is  reaching  that  point,  it  can 
submit  its  pror>osed  merger  to  the  De- 
partment, and  the  Attorney  General  will 
tell  it  whether  it  is  on  safe  ground  or 
not. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  would 
have  the  Senate  believe  that  in  the  case 
mvolving  Sunkist,  which  company  now 
has  75 -percent  control  in  CaUfornia,  I 
believe 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  last  time  I 
heard  it  was  70  percent. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  was  not  at  all 
challenged  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  suit  was  a  private  one  brought 
against  Sunkist,  and  the  plaintiff  who 
sued  Sunkist  had  been  treated  so  badly 
and  pushed  around  so  much  that  he 
was  already  bankrupt  when  he  brought 
the  suit. 

Such  result  is  what  monopoly  brings. 
The  Senator  will  find  that  in  the  case  in 
Sunkist  against  Winkler  in  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  the  decision  written  by  Justice 
Barnes,  decided  in  September  1960. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  case  to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  the  case 
against  Sunkist.  The  suit  was  a  private 
suit  against  Sunkist  because  of  practices 
which  allegely  caused  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  plaintiff.  It  was  not  an  action  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  the  Senator 
have  any  objection  to  a  private  citizen 
having  the  power  to  bring  such  a  suit? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  My  point  is  that  if 
a  company  in  California  can  secure  a  70 
percent  concentration  under  the  law  as 
it  now  stands,  and  another  company  86 
r>ercent  of  milk  production  in  this  area 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  then, 
without  being  challenged  for  monopoly, 
why  does  the  Senator  wish  to  pass  a  bill 
which  would  enable  such  companies  to 
obtain  100  percent? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  thinking 
about  the  86  jaercent  interest.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  literally  hundreds  of 
small  cooperatives  that  need  to  have 
greater  unity  to  he  able  to  operate  with 
greater  economy. 

Under  the  recent  milk  case  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  referred,  the  companies  had  no 
way  to  know  with  assurance  that  the 
program  which  they  proposed  to  set  up 
by  merger  was  lawful.     I   think  such 


companies  should  have  the  same  power 
to  get  that  assurance  from  someone  who 
knows  their  problems,  and  who  is  con- 
cerned with  their  business,  that  the 
banks  have,  when  they  go  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  The  Senator 
has  not  mentioned  that  banks  which  ex- 
isted long  before  any  such  law  was  set 
up  at  all  have  to  go  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Cm-rency  to  have  their  mergers 
approved,  and  when  they  have  their 
mergers  approved  they  know  that  they 
can  proceed  with  assurance  and  safety 
from  that  time  on. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thought  I  told  the 
Senator  a  few  minutes  ago  what  he  must 
already  know.  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  a  well-estabUshed  program 
under  which,  if  a  cooperative  wishes  to 
merge  with  another  one,  and  t>>ere  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  merger 
will  be  attacked  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  preclearance  program  is 
provided.  I  do  not  know  what  else  the 
Senator  wants. 

I  believe  I  can  also  say  that  section  2 
of  the  Sherman  Act  gives  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  power  to  bring  suit  if  it 
thinks  there  is  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Section  2  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  permit  me  to  finish  my  statement. 
The  fact  is.  as  shown  in  at  least  the  two 
cases  mentioned,  that  when  cooperatives 
have  become  very  big.  the  Department 
of  Justice  under  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  could  have  challenged  any  acquisi- 
tions they  made  if  they  thought  they 
were  getting  too  big.  as  was  finally  done 
in  the  Embassy  Dairy  case.  But  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  also  has  the  right, 
if  the  Department  thinks  they  are  get- 
ting too  big.  to  bring  a  case  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  Act  on  the 
grounds  of  monopolization,  as  it  did 
against  the  Aluminum  Co.  The  fact 
that  such  action  has  not  been  taken 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  will  not  be 
any  proceeding  against  a  cooperative 
even  when  it  gets  far  above  50  percent 
or  70  percent  of  the  production  of  a  re- 
gion. I  do  not  know  what  else  the  Sena- 
tor can  ask.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
tell  the  American  people,  the  people  who 
allow  cooE)eratives.  that  they  are  going 
to  be  permitted  to  grow  to  the  point  that 
they  will  drive  all  the  little  p>eople  out  of 
business,  hurt  the  customer,  and  hurt 
our  American  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  one  question. 
Did  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  say 
that  the  Maryland -Virginia  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  produces  and  sells 
86  percent  of  the  milk  in  this  area? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     No.  of  course,  not. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  say  that  the 
farmers  produce  that  quantity. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  produce  86  percent 
of  the  milk  produced  in  the  area.  They 
do  not  retail  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  what  I 
thought  I  said. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  do  not  control  86 
percent  of  the  milk  business  in  the  city. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  I  did  not  so  say. 
I  meant  to  say  production. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  read  section  401.  para- 
graph (b».  and  his  interpretation  of 
paragraph  (b)  is  that  it  will  allow  com- 
bined cooperatives  reaching  an  abnormal 
size  to  do  those  things  which  individual 
coor>eratives  may  do  by  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  otherwise,  although  those  acts 
normally  would  be  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion under  the  Sherman  antitrust  laws. 
If  this  section  is  adopted,  the  coopera- 
tives will  be  immune  from  the  law. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  takes 
the  position  that  combinations  may  be 
made  and  they  are  immune  from  prose- 
cution unless  they  take  on  attributes 
which  presently  are  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law.  and  that  if  they 
begin  to  blackUst.  Ixjycott.  or  divide 
areas  of  marketing  under  existing  law. 
they  are  subject  to  paragraph  2  under 
this  amendment. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Florida  if  it  is  his 
understanding  that  the  language  and 
intent  of  subsection  'b)  contemplate 
allowing  the  cooperatives  to  blacklist, 
boycott,  divide  marketing  areas,  and  fix 
prices.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  question  also, 
because  there  seems  to  be  some  diver- 
gence of  view.  I  will  not  approve  the 
granting  of  such  privileges  so  far  as  my 
vote  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield'' 

Mr  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  concerned,  he  does 
not  think  the  proposed  subsection  <  b  > 
would  grant  any  such  power.  I  believe 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  or  the 
same  understanding.  We  were  so  as- 
sured by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  who  sat  with  us  when 
the  bill  was  marked  up.  The  only  ques- 
tion they  raised  was  with  reference  to 
section  401(c).  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  not  yet  discussed. 
That  does  not  relate  to  this  point,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  points  out  that  under  subsec- 
tion I  b  1  there  can  be  combinations  of 
cooperatives,  that  combined  coopera- 
tives may  do  what  one  cooperative  may 
do  under  existing  law,  and  that  under 
existing  law  one  cooperative  can  black- 
list and  can  divide  the  market  and  can 
boycott.  How  do  we  escape  the  force 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  said  that  what  I  said  was  not 
correct  with  reference  to  the  limitation 
in  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  committee  wanted  to  have  assur- 
ance on  this  point  from  the  Department 
of  Justice.    We  did  not  have  to  ask  for 
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it.  The  Department  of  Justice  had  not 
approached  us.  We  sent  for  an  expert 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  sit  in 
with  us  and  to  advise  us  on  this  particu- 
lar subsection  of  the  proposed  act.  The 
exp>ert  from  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  assured  us 
that  no  such  result  would  be  accom- 
plished and  that,  to  the  contrary,  there 
was  plenary  power  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  prevent  any  of  the  things 
happening  which  seem  to  be  feared  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Was  that  statement 
made  in  open  hearing? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  statement  was 
made  during  the  executive  markup  of 
the  bill.  The  attorney  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  present. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  was  his 
name? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  Saunders. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  effect  does 
the  Senator  think  the  opinion  of  some- 
one in  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
have  on  the  Supreme  Court,  when  there 
is  no  limiting  language  in  the  bill,  and 
when  the  words  of  the  bill  are  to  the 
contrary?  Does  the  Senator  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  take  into  con- 
sideration what  an  assistant  to  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  stated  to  the 
committee  in  executive  session? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  were  not  asking 
the  able  adviser  from  the  Department 
of  Justice,  who  is  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  this  particular  part  of  the 
law.  to  tell  us  what  the  Supreme  Court 
was  going  to  do  in  interpreting  the  law. 
We  asked  him  to  advise  us  as  to  what  au- 
thority they  had  and  whether  or  not 
that  authority  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  law.  His  state- 
ment to  us  was  that  subsection  (b)  oc- 
casioned them  no  concern  at  all;  that 
they  had  ample  authority.  The  thing 
that  they  were  concerned  with  was 
subsection  (c) . 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Why  was  this  done 
in  closed  session?  The  Senator  knows  as 
well  as  all  Senators  know  that  what  the 
courts  will  have  to  act  upon  is  the  lan- 
guage of  subsection  (b»,  not  what  some 
lawyer  in  the  Department  of  Justice  tells 
the  committee  in  executive  session. 

Where  is  there  any  language  in  subsec- 
tion <b)  which  would  prevent  a  federa- 
tion of  cooperatives  by  agreement  or  by 
merger  from  blacklisting,  dividing  up 
markets,  boycotting,  and  doing  any  of 
the  things  which  are,  per  se.  violations 
of  the  Sherman  Act?  Where  is  there  any 
such  language  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  believes  that  the  debate  so  far 
shows  rather  ample  addition  to  the  rec- 
ord of  the  case  as  to  what  is  intended  by 
the  committee.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  said  what  we  did  to  try  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  law- 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Where  is  that  lan- 
guage in  the  bill?  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  where  that  language  appears? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  tried  to 
tell  the  Senator  where  it  is.  Language 
does  not  all  have  to  be  included  in  a 
particular  law.  The  expert  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  told  us  that  this  par- 
ticular subsection   (b>,  which  is  a  part 


of  the  President's  program,  gave  them 
no  concern;  that  they  had  ample  power 
to  deal  with  any  combination  of  two  co- 
operatives or  more  that  could  enter  an 
illegal  field. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question.  The  provision  is  short. 
I  shall  read  it.  You  tell  me  where  is  the 
language  that  will  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem: 

(b)  Two  or  more  cooperative  associations, 
as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1929.  as  amended,  may  act  jointly  in  a 
federation  of  such  cooperative  associations, 
or  through  agencies  in  common,  in  perform- 
ing those  acts  which  farmers  acting  together 
in  one  such  association  may  lawfully  per- 
form. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  concerned,  he 
found  no  contrary  language  there.  He 
was  only  discussing  what  existing  law- 
permitted,  and  whether  or  not  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  felt  that  this  lan- 
guage interfered  in  any  way.  The 
statement  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
representative  to  us  was  that  under  ex- 
isting law  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
this  matter,  and  that  the  proposed  lan- 
guage interposed  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  well  to  have  a  public  hearing 
on  a  question  like  that,  .so  that  .some 
of  us  who  have  other  opinions  might 
come  to  testify. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  recall  that 
the  able  Senator  asked  to  be  heard.  I 
do  not  recall  anyone  asking  to  be  heard 
on  this  subject.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  proceeded  diligently  for  a 
great  many  weeks  in  trying  to  obtain  a 
hearing  for  anyone  who  had  any  claim  to 
a  hearing.  If  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee had  had  any  objections  or  any 
difficulty,  he  could  have  appeared.  The 
section  has  been  in  the  bill  since  it  was 
introduced  back  in  April.  Apparently 
neither  he,  nor  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, nor  anyone  else  did  any  caviling 
against  the  subsection,  because  no  one 
appeared  to  testify  against  it.  To  the 
contrary,  when  the  committee  inquired 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  thi.s 
specific  point,  we  were  completely  re- 
as.sured. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  did  not  read  any- 
where that  the  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  at  the  hearing 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  asked  him  to  ap- 
pear. If  the  Senator  had  wanted  to 
appear,  in  view  of  his  skill  in  the  monop- 
oly field,  it  could  have  been  arranged. 
This  action  was  not  taken  under  a 
shadow  somewhere.  This  subsection 
was  included  in  the  bill  as  it  came  to 
both  Houses.  No  one  was  caused  any 
concern  by  it.  When  the  committee 
sought  to  check  the  situation  by  having 
the  Depai-traent  of  Justice  itself  advi.se 
us,  we  were  advised  as  has  already  been 
stated. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  point.  It 
is  no  answer  to  say  that  two  or  three  or 
four  cooperatives  have  a  right  to  go  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  have  a 
check  made  on  their  plans.  In  the  first 
place,  in  this  field  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  the  same  kind  of  gla.ssy  eye 


that  bankers  have  when  they  are  asked 
for  a  loan. 

In  the  next  place,  they  have  no  skill 
or  knowledge  in  the  field  of  marketing 
of  agricultural  commodities.  In  the  case 
of  banks,  no  matter  how  long  ago  they 
were  established,  long  before  any  au- 
thority over  mergers  was  created,  they 
now  get  an  answer  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  as  to  whether  they  can 
merge  in  a  particular  way.  So  coopera- 
tives in  the  field  of  marketing  agricul- 
tural goods  would  like  also  to  have  the 
right  to  appeal  to  an  agency  which 
knows  something  about  their  business, 
and  which  will  understand  them  when 
they  tell  about  their  problems. 

For  all  of  hi.s  legislative  life  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  been  a  known 
friend  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  cooper- 
atives, and  of  cooperative  marketing. 
We  must  realize  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  not  the  friendly  adviser,  with 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  operations  that 
the  cooperatives  come  to  talk  about, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
found  to  be. 

It  is  completely  understandable  that 
the  same  practice  set  up  by  section  2  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act  should  be 
slightly  enlarged  by  this  provision,  and 
that  is  all  this  amounts  to.  Section  2  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act  gives  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  specific  juris- 
diction and  power  in  this  field,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  This  section  is  but  a 
slight  enlargement,  to  allow  the  giving 
of  repose  to  good  people  who  want  to 
move  ahead  and  form  an  economical  co- 
operative organization. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  does  the  Department  of 
Justice  some  injustice.  The  E>epartment 
of  Justice  representatives  are  fair- 
minded.  They  try  to  look  at  things  all 
the  way  around.  They  are  trained  in 
determining  how  much  competition  will 
be  harmful,  or  whether  it  will  be  haim- 
ful  to  small  competitors.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Florida  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  particularly,  an  injus- 
tice. This  is  true,  especially,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  record 
known  to  me.  and  according  to  Repre- 
sentative Celler's  letter,  in  preparation 
of  which  he  apparently  made  inquiry, 
quite  a  number  of  cooperatives  have  sub- 
mitted their  cases  to  the  Department  of 
Ju.stice,  and  the  Department  has  given 
virtually  every  one  of  them  clearance. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Perhaps  the  difficul- 
ties they  had  before  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  responsible  in  some  measure 
for  their  desire  to  get  before  a  friendly 
agency. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  think  the  Department 
would  give  the  cooperatives  a  hard  time, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  coopera- 
tive which  has  been  screened  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  apparently  been 
given  a  clean  bill  of  health? 

Mr  HO'.LAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  know  that  to  be  true. 
He  does  not  know  how  many  stayed  away 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Florida  knows 
that  in  the  case  of  banks,  railroads,  air- 
lines, and  other  activities  of  many  kinds, 
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special  opportunities  are  provided  for 
them  to  go  before  the  people  wh  o  under- 
stand their  type  of  business,  and  to  get 
from  them  a  ruling  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  proposed  merger  is  fair,  lawful,  and 
in  the  public  Interest. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
continue  that  right  to  the  farmers?  It 
appears  that  the  Senator  is  willing  to 
have  everybody  else  have  the  right  to 
have  his  desire  to  merge  passed  upon  by 
a  friendly  agency,  one  which  knows 
something  about  his  business,  except  in 
the  case  of  farmers.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator justify  that  position? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  are  talking 
about  farm  cooperatives  which  may  be- 
come large  enough  to  make  a  monopoly 
or  to  substantially  lessen  competition. 
In  the  other  cases,  or  in  most  of  the 
other  cases,  there  are  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  issue  permits  to  start  the 
business  in  the  first  Instance.  The  regu- 
latory agency  sets  the  rates  which  are 
to  be  charged  and  establishes  the  place 
where  the  company  is  to  do  business. 
The  agency  regulates  every  other  aspect 
in  connection  with  the  op>eration  of  that 
utility,  as  in  the  case  of  banks,  rail- 
roads, and  similar  businesses. 

However,  the  Department  of  Justice 
contends  that  in  this  case  cooperatives 
are  subject  to  the  Shennan  Act.  Suits 
have  been  filed  on  that  basis,  challeng- 
ing certain  mergers  of  banks  and  rail- 
roads as  being  violative  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  the  Clayton  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  conclude  my  part 
of  the  colloquy — and  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  and  the  graciousness  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee — I  do  not  be- 
lieve farmei-s  will  have  any  opportunity 
to  get  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  peo- 
ple who  do  not  understand  their  prob- 
lems. They  will  not  gain  the  repose 
which  comes  from  a  favorable  ruling 
from  an  agency  which  does  under- 
stand the  problems  of  farmers.  Unless 
the  farmers  are  given  the  chance  to  go 
before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
get  that  ruling,  which  amounts  to  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  an  assurance — a 
reposeful  assurance — they  will  not  be 
encouraged  to  merge.  If  their  activity 
after  that  time  trespasses  the  antitrust 
laws,  section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  applicable; 
and  if  the  activities  trespass  that  act,  the 
Department  of  Ju.stice  is  called  upon  to 
prosecute. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's argxmient  would  be  more  forceful 
If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
people  trained  with  respect  to  proposed 
cooperative  mergers. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  have 
been  honestly  expressed  here.  Possibly 
one  or  two  questions  might  help  me,  at 
least,  to  formulate  a  judgment  on  this 
problem.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  who  is,  I  believe,  very 
much  concerned  about  small  cooi>era- 
tives,  and  particularly  marketing  co- 
operatives, whether  those  cooperatives 
would  be  amply  protected  in  their  proper 


growth  if  the  amendment  imder  con- 
sideration should  prevail,  taking  out 
subsection  <b>,  but  allowing  subsection 
(c)  to  remain. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert  in  this  field.  I  know  something 
about  what  has  been  done  in  Florida 
under  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Acts 
and  also  under  the  Marketing  Order 
Acts;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
whole  field.  I  think  the  two  sections  re- 
late to  entirely  different  matters. 

I  think  section  i  b ) ,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  President's  program  and  is  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  applies  to 
the  doing  jointly  by  two  or  more  coop- 
eratives of  things  that  they  wish  to  do 
together,  and  which  are  legal  for  them 
to  do  separately,  without  their  giving  up 
their  separate  identities  as  separate 
corporations  or  structures. 

Subsection  (c)  is  the  one  which  relates 
to  mergers.  That  would  result,  of  course, 
in  the  giving  up  of  separate  corporate 
structures  and  would  result  in  the  unifi- 
cation of  two  or  more  businesses  to 
become  a  single  business,  with  a  single 
overhead,  and  with  the  capacity  to  build, 
in  our  case,  for  instance,  a  much  larger 
packinghouse,  a  much  larger  canmng 
plant,  or  a  much  larger  concentrating 
plant.  That  would  not  have  been  rea- 
sonable under  the  old  situation,  when 
transportation  was  poor  in  our  State, 
and  when  the  fresh-fruit  business 
handled  a  great  majority  of  the  fruit. 
That  is  not  the  case  now.  Most  of  the 
fruit  goes  to  the  canneries  of  concen- 
trators, which  are  much  more  exp(;nsive 
than  the  fresh-fruit  packinghouses. 

So  I  believe  section  (c)  appUes  to  an 
entirely  different  form  of  merger.  I  do 
not  believe  either  section  would  do  away 
with  the  antitrust  laws.  We  have  the 
assurance  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  section  (b)  would  not.  We  know 
from  section  (c)  that  it  does  not,  because 
it  refers  to  and  makes  a  part  of  Itself  old 
section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 
which  specifically  deals  with  the  subject 
of  monopolies  and  combinations  which 
become  too  powerful  and  which  increase 
prices. 

In  case  there  is  such  a  finding  under 
a  merger,  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
called  upon,  under  section  2  of  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead Act.  However,  the  two  sec- 
tions apply  to  different  phases  of  the 
growth  cooperation  of  farmers  in  the 
cooperative  marketing  field.  I  think 
there  is  a  field  for  the  operation  of 
each  of  these  sections. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  was  my  original 
interpretation.  I  detect  that  the  Sen- 
ator's Interpretation  of  section  <b)  is 
that  this  section  will  preserve  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  independent  cooperatives. 
However,  I  refer  the  Senator  to  page  78 
of  the  report  of  the  committee,  which 
reads,  in  part: 

The  federation  or  joint  sales  agency  would 
be  a  formal,  Incorporated  cooperative  prop- 
erly Incorporated  under  a  State  cooperative 
law  and  having  as  members  only  bona  fide 
cooperatives  also  so  incorporated  or  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products. 


So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  will  be  super- 
imposing another  corporation  or  cor- 
porate entity  on  top  of  the  independent 
cooperatives.  I  am  wondering  how  much 
autonomy  would  be  preserved  as  against 
the  Individual  stock  membership  under 
merger,  such  as  subsection  (c)  provides 
for. 

If  I  may  make  another  point,  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  is  envisaged  by  the 
authors  of  the  bill,  when  the  word  "fed- 
eration" is  used,  is  some  new,  super- 
imposed cooperative  organization  on  top 
of  the  smaller  cooperatives. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding 
of  that  part  of  the  report  is  that  it  is 
predicated  upon  a  ruling  of  the  Federal 
court  in  the  case  of  Simkist  Growers. 
Inc.  against  Winckler  &  Smith  Citrus 
Products  Co.,  the  citation  of  which  ap- 
pears just  above  the  part  of  the  report 
from  which  the  Senator  has  read.  That 
paragraph,  which  includes  a  reference 
to  that  decision,  makes  it  clear  that  that 
decision  casts  doubt  on  the  right  of  sepa- 
rate units,  separate  cooperative  organ- 
izations, to  confederate  and  to  continue 
to  do  lawfully  what  they  could  do  uni- 
laterally, and  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  and  the  language  of  the  President  s 
opinion  and  the  approval  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  do  away  vdth  any 
such  question  as  the  one  which  might  l>e 
created  by  the  wording  of  the  decision 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  provision  relates  to  a 
corporation.  So  a  new  cori)oration 
would  be  superimposed  on  the  coopera- 
tives. I  suppose  the  control  would  be 
through  stock  ownership.  I  carmot  see 
any  difference  between  that  situation 
and  the  situation  which  would  be  pro- 
tected if  subsection  (c) .  relating  to  merg- 
ers, were  to  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Perhaps  I  can  ex- 
plain what  is  done  in  Florida,  which  I 
think  is  an  answer  to  this  question.  The 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange  is  a  central 
marketing  agency.  It  is  a  separate  cor- 
poration, under  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act.  The  members  of  that  exchange  are 
called  subexchanges,  and  are  themselves 
separate  organizations  under  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead Act.  The  members  of  the 
subexchanges  are  single  associations  op- 
erating packinghouses,  canneries,  or  the 
like;  and  they  are  composed  solely  of 
growers.  So  the  confederated  type  of 
activity  ends  in  the  marketing  of  the 
fruit,  under  marketing  names  and  labels, 
and  with  the  use  of  the  marketing  ma- 
chinery that  is  supplied  for  the  entire 
group,  statewide,  but  without  causing 
the  lowest  units  or  the  intermediate 
imits  of  either  to  lose  their  identity  as 
separate  corporate  structures. 

As  I  read  this  report,  apparently  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  coxirt  in  the  case 
referred  threw  doubt  on  the  right  of  the 
agricultural  cooperatives  to  continue  to 
function  under  the  protection  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  under  such  a  setup. 

In  that  connection,  I  quote  from  the 
decision  of  the  court  in  that  case: 

We  do  not  now  understand  (since  the 
Millc    Producers    decision)  — 

And  the  whole  trouble  comes  back  to 
that  decision — 
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that  different  agricultural  cooperatives,  com- 
bining toget*ier,  are  entitled  to  claim  a  total 
Immvinlty  for  acts  which  they  may  lawfully 
do  unilaterally,  any  more  than  Individxials 
may  claim  for  certain  of  their  Joint  actions 
the  same  Immunity  under  antitrust  laws 
which  would  exist  as  to  their  several  Inde- 
pendent acts. 

That  is  part  of  the  court's  decision. 

And  then  the  following  language  is  to 
be  found  in  the  committee  report : 
This  language — 

That  is  to  say,  the  language  of  the 
court  decision  to  which  I  have  just  now 
referred — 

seems  to  cast  doubt  on  the  right  of  two  or 
more  cooperatives  to  do  through  a  corporate 
federation  or  lncorp>orated  Joint  sales  agency 
all  things  which  they  may  lawfully  do  uni- 
laterally, without  indicating  possible  areas 
of  illegality. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  subsection 
<b)  is  in  the  bill. 

Frankly,  judging  from  the  reports 
from  Florida — and  I  have  also  received 
some  from  California — they  do  not  know 
what  their  situation  will  be;  and  they 
have  no  feeling  of  repose  that  even  their 
long-established  business,  functioning 
properly  and,  I  think,  helpfully  to  the 
growers  in  California  and  Arizona,  in 
the  one  case,  and  to  the  growers  in 
Florida  in  the  other  case,  is  lawfully  set 
up,  and  whether  it  stands  the  test  as  set 
foi-th  in  the  last  word  on  this  subject  by 
the  Federal  court.  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  that  repose,  just  as  I  think 
that  cooperatives  which  wish  to  merge 
and  thus  lose  their  separate  identities, 
and  to  have  only  a  single  identity,  have 
a  right  to  go  to  the  proper  agency  and 
find  out  whether  their  program  is  ap- 
proved, before  they  go  to  the  expense  of 
taking  such  action.  Once  they  have 
done  that,  however,  they  are  not  free  to 
do  anything  at  all.  If  they  violate  the 
antitrust  laws,  they  will  be  in  trouble — 
as  was  the  case  in  Florida  and  in  Cali- 
fornia when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
operate  jointly,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago. 
But  they  will  have  knowledge  that  if 
they  take  action  of  the  sort  referred  to 
in  subsection  (ci.  it  will  be  legal.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  trespass  against 
the  antitrust  laws,  they  will  still  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has 
quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  court.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  language  of  the 
decision  is  very  important:  I  refer  to 
the  statement  by  the  court: 

We  do  not  now  understand  •  •  •  that 
different  agricultural  cooperatives,  combin- 
ing together,  are  entitled  to  claim  a  total 
immunity  for  acts  which  they  may  lawfully 
do  unilaterally — 

And  SO  forth.  Any  more  than  indi- 
viduals can  say  that  they  can  combine 
together  to  do  the  same  acts  which  they 
may  do  lawfully  individually. 

To  me,  this  is  powerful  language;  and 
it  seems  to  me  to  support  the  statement, 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
that  nothing  in  subsection  (b) ,  as  it  now 
stands,  makes  this  clear. 

As  I  understand,  in  that  case  the  court 
said,  in  effect,  Tf  you  wish  to  combine, 
do   not  try   to   do   evei-ything   that  you 


can  do  as  individuals,  because  if  you  do, 
you  will  run  afoul  of  the  antitrust  laws." 

The  bill  states,  in  effect,  "Go  ahead 
and  combine,  and  do  not  worry  about 
doing  everything  that  you  can  do  when 
you  op>erate  individually." 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  that  is 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
making? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
this  express  statement  by  the  court; 
and  I  can  anticipate  a  future  decision 
using  the  same  language,  except  in  re- 
verse— in  other  words,  saying.  "You  are 
not  in  violation  now.  because  although 
you  did  something  that  you  can  do  ..idi- 
vidually,  you  have  done  something  in 
combination  which  you  could  not  do  un- 
less this  provision  was  included  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  bill." 

Mr.  HOLL.\ND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  again,  if  he  will  read 
the  first  part  of  the  paragraph  which 
mentions  the  style  of  the  case,  he  will  .see 
that  earlier  in  1930  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral gave  a  ruling  which  apparently  sus- 
tained the  l(!gality  of  the  operation  of 
such  federations:  and  from  that  time 
forth  they  have  been  operating  in  that 
way,  thinking  they  were  on  good,  clear, 
safe  ground;  and  they  had  no  doubt 
about  that  until  this  statement  was 
made  by  the  court  in  the  decision  in 
the  Sun-Kisc  Growers  case;  and  here 
they  have  some  repose,  under  language 
which  would  put  them  back  under  the 
prior  decision. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  make  their  situation  more  difficult. 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  try  to  restore 
the  ability  of  the  cooperatives  to  serve 
their  people,  as  they  were  able  to  do 
under  the  earlier  decision. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  I  am  quite  suie 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
wish  to  open  the  doors  for  any  abuses 
of  the  kind  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  who  said  that  in  his 
opinion  such  abuses  would  occur  under 
this  provision  of  the  bill.  I  wish  there 
were  some  way  to  amend  this  part  of 
the  bill  so  as  to  make  clear  that  such 
abuses  are  noc  involved. 

But.  as  of  now.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  language  of  subsection  ib»  is.  let 
us  say,  a  little  loose;  and  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  nail  it  down. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No.  Mr.  President, 
the  language  is  not  loose.  It  is  a  plain, 
unequivocal,  complete  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  if  two  or  more  co- 
operatives act  jointly,  through  a  con- 
tract or  in  any  other  way.  There  is 
nothing  uncertain  about  that  provision; 
it  plainly  gives  them  the  right  to  boy- 
cott, blacklist,  divide  markets,  and  so 
forth. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  .small 
marketing  cooperatives.  But  this  in- 
volves more  than  marketing  coopeia- 
tives,  because  it  will  be  noticed  that  sub- 
section (b)  changes  the  definition  of 
cooperatives  to  that  set  forth  in  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929. 

It  also  provides  for  cooperatives  that 
purchase  farm  machinery,  fertilizer. 
and  everything  else  that  may  be  u.«ed  on 
the  farm.     It:  provides  for  service  coop- 


eratives. So  the  power  here  is  not  only 
in  the  complete  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  but  also  in  greatly 
broadening  the  kind  of  cooperatives  that 
encompass  marketing,  processing,  pro- 
ducing, servicing,  and  purchasing. 
Such  cooperatives  could  drive  of  out 
of  business  a  little  servicing  cooperative 
or  a  small  businessman  trying  to  com- 
pete for  machinery,  through  blacklist- 
ing in  the  selling  of  machinery.  An- 
other cooperative  that  was  trying  to  sell 
fertilizer  could  be  blacklisted.  The  ex« 
tent  to  which  such  a  cooperative  could 
destroy  any  little  or  medium-sized  or- 
ganization is  contained  in  the  wide  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "cooperative"  and  its 
complete  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
denl.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor recognizes  that,  under  the  Capper- 
Volstead  law.  there  is  no  limit  fixed  as 
to  how  big  a  cooperative  may  become. 
In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law  to  prohibit  every  farmer  in  Amer- 
ica from  joining  a  single  cooperative. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There 
is  a  limitation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  no 
limitation  other  than,  that  if  the  price 
should  become  unduly  enhanced,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  power 
to  order  divestiture  or  to  order  the  price 
reduced  to  that  which  he  thinks  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  defer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I 
tliought  there  was  a  limitation  in  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  that  the  associa- 
tion shall  not  deal  in  products  of  non- 
members  in  a  volume  greater  than  that 
of  members. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  all  the 
farmers  were  members  of  a  cooperative, 
that  limitation  certainly  would  not  af- 
fect them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  law  means  that 
not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  cooperative  can  be  for  non- 
members. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point 
I  had  in  mind  is  that  there  is  no  limita- 
tion as  to  how  many  farmers  may  be 
included  in  a  single  cooperative.  The 
only  limitation  relates,  not  to  concen- 
tration, which  we  .seek  to  avoid  for  cor- 
porations under  the  Sherman  Act;  the 
limitation  relates  to  the  reasonableness 
of  price.  That  is  the  law  as  it  stands, 
and  that  is  the  law  as  it  has  been  since 
1922.  The  Capper-Volstead  Act.  and 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  since  1922. 
a  period  of  almost  40  years,  has  been 
one  that  seeks  to  encourage  farmers  to 
organize  without  any  fear  whatever,  in- 
.sofar  as  concentration  is  concerned,  of 
the  degree  to  which  farmers  may  broad- 
en and  widen  their  cooperatives.  So 
the  only  limitation  relates  to  the  abuse 
of  that  power,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  given  the  power  to  act  in 
that  case. 
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That  provision  would  perhaps  be  rc- 
i,arded  as  being  favorable  to  the  farmers, 
in  that  ordinarily  tlie  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  one  who  would  be  re- 
garded as  perhaps  more  sympathetic  to 
the  farmers  than  to  othei's.  But  since 
1922  there  has  been  no  limitation  on  the 
degree  or  size  of  farm  cooperatives.  In 
fact,  the  whole  policy,  as  stated  by  Con- 
gress itself,  as  it  is  now  the  law,  and  as 
it  is  proposed  to  be  the  law  for  the  fu- 
ture, is  that  we  shall  encourage  farmers 
to  organize  in  cooperatives,  and  to  ex- 
pand the  size  of  th:eir  cooperatives,  in 
an  effort  to  provide  for  themselves  bet- 
ter prices  and  better  marketing  arrange- 
ments. The  limitation  does  not  relate 
to  any  disapproval  df  the  degree  or  size 
of  the  cooperatives.  In  fact,  the  whole 
congressional  purpose  is  stated  to  be  to 
encourage  cooperat.ves  to  expand  and 
be  greater. 

So  I  submit  what  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  is  something  on  which  the 
Attorney  General,  speaking  in  terms  of 
joint  action,  gave  an  opinion  sis  being  the 
law  of  the  United  States.  That  opinion 
apparently  has  been  questioned  some- 
what; but,  certainly  if  we  encourage  the 
cooperatives  to  expind  their  functions, 
we  hardly  say  something  that  is  con- 
trary today  by  encouraging  them  to  do 
what  they  could  otherwise  do  only  by 
joining  together  In  one  cooperative. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  understand  the  ai  gument.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming  th  it  the  Senator  would 
apply  the  antitrust  laws  to  nonprofit 
groups  under  certain  conditions? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  They  are  applied 
today. 

Mr.  McNAMARi*.  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  are  applied  today.  Will  the 
Senator  tell  me  ho\s-  they  are? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts  are  ajiplied  today. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  To  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Yes. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.     It  would  help  my 
thinking  if  the  Serator  could  cite  some 
examples. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Where  two  or  more 
cooperatives  enter  .nto  an  agreement  in 
restraint  of  trade,  to  boycott,  blacklist, 
and  so  forth,  thej'  are  subject  to  the 
Sherman  Act  today .  Presumably,  if  one 
cooperative  has  86  i>ercent  of  the  market 
in  a  producing  area  and  wants  to  join 
with  another  cooperative  that  has  prac- 
tically the  rest  of  t.  they  could  be  pre- 
vented, by  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
from  doing  so. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  the  California 
fruit  growers  organization,  about  which 
we  have  been  talking  so  much,  a  non- 
profit organization?  Does  it  operate 
under  a  nonprofit  arrangement? 

Mr.  KEFAUVEE,.  It  operates  under 
a  cooperative  which  makes  a  profit  for 
the  farmers. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wanted  to  under- 
stand the  situatior .  If  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  is  to  apply  the 
antitrust  laws  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, I  would  be  automatically  opposed 
to  it.    I  wanted  that  understood. 


"Mr.  KEFAUVER.  My  amendment  is 
not  to  apply  the  artitrust  laws  to  non- 
profit organizations  or  to  cooperatives. 
My  amendment  proposes  to  keep  the  law 
as  it  is  today,  which  is  that  when  such 
cooperatives  attain  such  power  that  they 
abuse  that  power  so  as  to  violate  the 
antitrust  laws,  there  should  be  some 
remedy.  We  are  not  talking  about 
something  small,  such  as  a  little  farm 
association  in  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  We  are  talking  about 
something  that  goes  into  processing, 
making  cans,  filling  the  cans,  filling 
crates,  squeezing  juice  from  oranges,  and 
freezing  it.  We  are  also  talking  about 
purchasing  cooperatives  that  purchase 
farm  machinery  or  fertilizer  for  all  their 
members.  We  are  talking  about  big 
business.  We  are  also  talking  about 
service  cooperatives. 
It  Ls  a  $15-billion-a-year  business 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  my  State  there 
are  profit  organizations  processing 
grapes  into  grapejuice.  Welch's  has  a 
big  plEint  that  processes  grapes  into 
grapejuice.  It  is  not  a  cooperative,  and 
it  should  be  subject,  as  I  understand,  to 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    It  is. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  But  if  there  is  a 
group  of  farmers  operating  a  processing 
plant,  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  sub- 
ject to  those  laws,  because  it  is  a  non- 
profit group.  I  make  that  very  definite 
distinction. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  make  that  distinc- 
tion, too.  There  is  a  group  of  farmers 
operating  a  cooperative,  and  they  can  do 
anything  they  want  to  do  in  practice. 

They  can  decide  to  whom  they  wish 
to  sell.  They  can  refuse  to  sell  to  some- 
body else.  They  can  determine  in  which 
market  they  wish  to  sell.  One  cooper- 
ative can  do  a  hundred  things  which 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  if  four  or  five  of  them  got  together 
and  made  an  agreement  to  act  jointly. 
It  is  the  making  of  the  agreement  to  act 
jointly  which  brings  about  a  violation 
of  the  law. 

Let  us  consider  the  two  big  citrus 
farm  cooperatives.  One  controls  70  per- 
cent of  the  market  in  California.  I  do 
not  know  know  how  much  the  one  in 
Florida  controls.  Suppose  those  two 
organizations  got  together  to  decide 
from  whom  they  would  buy  oranges, 
where  they  would  sell  them,  what  can- 
ners  they  would  use,  what  distribution 
points  they  would  have,  what  ships  they 
would  employ,  what  railroads  they  would 
use.  and  whether  they  would  buy  from 
independents  or  not.  They  would  have 
virtually  the  powder  of  life  and  death 
over  a  sizable  segment  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  But  they  use  that 
power  of  life  and  death  for  the  benefit 
of  their  members,  who  are  the  farmers, 
the  growers,  ultimately. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  they  do  that  and 
do  not  violate  the  antitrust  laws,  it  is 
well  and  good. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  want  to 
have  the  antitrust  laws  apply  under 
those  circumstances,  so  a  violation  would 
not  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  Senator  would  wish  to  make  it  pos- 


sible for  the  organization,  as  a  business 
entity,  to  squeeze  the  little  fellow  out  of 
business,  or  to  blackmail  him,  or  to  de- 
cide whom  he  shall  buy  from. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  there 
should  be  laws  against  those  practices, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  as 
vicious  as  the  antitrust  laws  could  be,  in 
application. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  All  we  are  trying  to 
do  IS  to  provide  for  protection  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is 
trying  to  apply  the  antitrust  laws,  not 
merely  to  provide  against  improper  and 
immoral  practices. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  antitrust  laws 
are  not  vicious.  They  are  pretty  lenient, 
in  fact. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  sub- 
section 401(c)  would  make  legal  activi- 
ties which  are  illegal  and  are  not  in 
the  public  interest? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Unquestionably. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   PASTORE.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  add  a 
rejoinder  to  the  question  asked  by  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  my 
friend  from  Florida  has  interpreted  sub- 
section 401(b)  as  not  to  exclude  the  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  not  exclude 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  debate  for  some  time.  I  gather 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  saying 
that  subsection  401  (b>  would  exclude 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  says  it  would  not. 
because  the  Justice  Department  has  not 
challenged  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Because  the  Justice 
Department  assures  us  it  does  not  inter- 
fere. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  why  do  we  not 
say  so  in  plain  English?  It  strikes  me 
that  we  can  solve  the  problem  vei-y 
easily.  If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
takes  the  position  that  we  are  excluding 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  by 
agreeing  to  subsection  40Kb)  and  if  the 
understanding  of  the  committee  is  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  exclude  such  appli- 
cation, why  do  we  not  say  so  and  get 
on  with  our  work?  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  this  problem  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  We  have  been  arguing  back  and 
forth.  It  strikes  me  that  the  issue  is 
very  simple.  If  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  like  to  have  the  antitrust 
laws  apply — and  I  say  that  they  should — 
and  if  the  committee  wishes  to  have  the 
antitrust  laws. apply  and  says  there  is 
no  intention  not  to  have  them  apply, 
then  why  not  say  so  in  plain  English 
and  move  forward  with  the  measure? 
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Mr.  KEPAUVER.    I  should  be  happy 
to  have  the  language: 

Provided,  however.  It  does  not  violate  the 
Sherman  or  Clayton  Antltnist  Act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
committee  cannot  accept  that  amend- 
ment. The  history  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  very  confusing.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  determining  what  is 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  will  find  that 
there  are  here  two  schools  of  thought. 
Does  it  exclude  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws?  One  says  it  does,  and  the 
other  says  it  does  not.  That  will  leave 
it  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  come  to 
its  own  conclusion.  I  say  that  all  we 
need  to  do  is  to  have  a  very  simple 
amendment  providing,  "except,  however, 
that  the  antitrust  laws  shall  apply." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  shall  be  hj«)py  to 
accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  we  can  get  on 
with  our  work. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  can  get  on  with 
our  work  immediately.  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  propo- 
nents will  accept  that  amendment,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  the  chair- 
man of  the  cwnmittee  say  to  that  pro- 
posal? Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  so  that  I  may  direct  a  question  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  prefer  to  consult  with  members 
of  the  committee.  I  would  rather  not 
take  a  specific  position  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  request  of  the 
Senator  goes  much  too  far.  The 
Capper -Volstead  Act  itself  is  designed 
to  hold,  as  it  does  hold,  that  a  com- 
bination of  growers  to  market  their  own 
products  jointly,  even  though  that 
does  operate  to  give  them  economic  ad- 
vantages, is  not  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  comes  under 
subsection  401(c).  I  am  talking  about 
subsection  401(b). 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  talking  about 
subsection  401(b)  also.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  suggested  to  me  that 
if  the  things  which  are  worrying  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  are  all  that  are 
involved,  we  could  provide  for  those. 
I  think  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
three.  He  mentioned  blacklisting. 
What  were  the  others? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Boycotting.  Divid- 
ing territories. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  those  were 
the  three.  If  those  are  what  are  worry- 
ing the  Senator,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  concerned — and  he  is 
the  only  one  whose  conscience  he  has 
consulted — he  is  perfectly  wiUing  to  have 
a  recital  that  the  law  should  not  permit 
blacklisting,  boycotting,  or  a  division  of 
territories. 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Or  the  creating  of 
monopolies? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  suggests  that  we  should 
restore  the  operation  of  all  antitrust 
laws;  and  the  Capper- Volstead  Act,  of 
course,  would  be  wiped  out  if  the  sugges- 
tion is  accepted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "two  or  more  coopera- 
tive associations,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Capper- Volstead  Act,  as  defined,"  and 
then  go  on  from  there.  I  would  include 
both. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Include  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  would  give  all 
the  protection  needed,  and  would  serve 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield?  I  should 
like  to  shed  some  light  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  me  provided  that 
there  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  of  the  Clayton  Act,  or  of  the  Capoer- 
Volstead  Act,  whichever  may  be 
applicable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Either  one.  We 
could  not  rivet  it  down  better  than  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  have  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAL'VER.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator wished  to  engage  in  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
hear  what  I  say,  because  it  relates  to  the 
problem. 

There  are  certain  cooperatives  which 
are  placed  in  a  doubtful  situation  as  a 
result  of  the  Sunkist  decision,  as  well  as 
others.    An  example  of  that  is  the  Land 

0  Lakes  federation,  in  Wisconsin  and 
that  area,  where  a  number  of  coopera- 
tives work  together  to  market  a  product. 
These  might  be  ruled  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  Certainly  they 
could  be  so  ruled  to  be  in  violation  minus 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  While  the  act 
gives  them  the  right  to  organize  coopera- 
tives, to  market  their  product,  and  to 
have  facilities  to  process  their  product. 
the  act  does  not  specifically  state  that 
they  have  the  right  to  act  together  as  a 
federation  of  cooperatives  in  doing  the 
same  thing. 

A  single  cooperative  which  included  all 
these  members  could  clearly  do  so  under 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  ruled  many 
years  ago  that  in  his  opinion  a  number 
of  cooperatives  could  federate  to  do  what 
this  particular  cooperative  has  been  do- 
ing for  many  years.  That  was  regarded 
as  the  law  for  a  long  period  of  time.     A.s 

1  understand  the  situation,  that  is  .'some- 
what in  doubt  today. 

No  one  who  is  interested  in  the  farmer 
is  going  to  accept  any  amendment  which 
would  provide  that  the  farm  coopera- 


tives are  subject  to  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act,  because  the  moment  the  farm- 
ers get  together  to  try  to  maintain  the 
price  of  their  product,  or  to  try  to  act 
collectively  to  get  a  better  price  for  their 
product  than  they  would  get  if  4  million 
farmers  were  each  competing  against  the 
others  for  a  sale,  they  will  be  in  violation 
of  the  Shennan  Act  as  being  a  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore  the  Sena- 
tor is  arguing  that  subsection  401  (b> 
does  exclude  the  appUcation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  That  is  not  the  position  the 
committee  is  taking.  The  committee 
tells  us  that  a  representative  of  the  Jus- 
tive  Department  assures  them  the  De- 
par  unent  is  not  troubled  about  this  be- 
cause there  is  no  intent  to  repeal  the 
antitrust  laws. 

I  believe  we  should  be  told  whether 
we  intend  to  have  the  antitrust  law  ap- 
ply or  not.  If  we  do  not  intend  to  do 
.so,  it  would  be  simple  to  say  so  in  the 
law.  That  is  the  only  pomt  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  making. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
quite  through.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
to  the  Senator  is  that  today  the  law  is 
in  doubt.  The  committee  seeks  to  make 
It  clear  that  a  number  of  farm  coopera- 
tives may  act  together  as  the  Land  O 
Lakes  federation  of  cooperatives  is  doing 
now.  We  see  the  name  Land  O  Lakes 
on  butter  and  other  products  in  the  Dis- 
trict. In  merchandising  a  product,  a 
number  of  cooperatives  act  together 
jointly  as  a  federation  of  cooperatives  to 
merchandise  a  product  that  the  farm- 
ers are  producing.  These  are  farmers 
working  together  as  farmers.  They 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  law  if  we 
did  not  have  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 
But  there  is  still  some  question  as  to 
whether  a  group  of  cooperatives  acting 
together  as  a  federation  might  be  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

Cooperatives  are  not  interested  in  a 
law  that  provides  that  someone  could  be 
blacklisted  or  boycotted.  That  is  not 
what  they  are  seeking.  They  are  seek- 
ing the  right  to  act  together  in  merchan- 
dising their  product  and  in  processing 
tlieir  product.  Such  action  is  what 
they  are  seeking. 

If  the  particular  section  is  amended  to 
provide  that  the  provision  in  no  way 
would  affect  any  activity  in  conflict  with 
the  old  Sherman  Act,  then  we  would  be 
right  back  in  the  situation  of  inviting 
the  same  kind  of  decision  that  we  had 
against  labor  in  the  Danbury  Hatters 
case  in  Connecticut,  in  which  case  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  when  a  group 
of  laboring  men  walked  out  on  strike  in 
a  hat  factory  they  were  acting  in  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  law  intended  to  break  up  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  must  then  apply  to 
a  group  of  laborers  who  walk  out  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  a  decent  living  wage. 

Under  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  the 
same  principle  is  intended  to  apply  to 
farmer.s.  providing  that  they  can  work 
together  in  merchandising  their  product, 
or  that  a  group  of  them  can  work  to- 
sether  as  a  federation  of  farmers  in  a 
number  of  cooperatives  in  merchandis- 
ing their  product.  That  is  what  para- 
graph  (b>   seeks  to  authorize. 
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What  we  confront  :.n  section  (c)  is  the 
question  whether  farmers  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  existing  facilities  for 
the  processing  of  their  product.  For 
example,  the  law  is  very  clear  that  farm- 
ers in  this  district  oi  anywhere  else  can 
buy  for  themselves  a  dairy  and  process 
their  product,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
has  declared  that  such  people  cannot  buy 
an  existing  dairy. 

So  while  we  have  two  companies,  the 
National  Dairy  Products  and  one  other 
company,  which  dur;ng  the  last  30  years 
have  proceeded  to  acquire  1,100  inde- 
pendent dairies  by  purchase,  the  law  is 
such  that  a  farm  cxjperative  that  has 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  production 
of  milk  m  an  area  (;annot  buy  a  dairy, 
even  though  the  laige  companies — Na- 
tional Dairy  Products,  Borden's,  Bea- 
trice, and  Foremost — acquired  1,100  such 
dairies  during  the  last  30  years. 

What  is  the  real  objection  to  that  ac- 
tion? It  has  nothmij  to  do  with  boycot- 
ting or  blackUsting.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  big  concerns  in  the  business  not 
wanting  competition,  because  they  know 
competition  would  lesult  in  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  price  between  the  point  at 
which  the  farmer  sells  the  commodity 
and  the  point  at  which  the  housewife 
gets  it.  That  is  wh(?re  the  big  profit  is, 
and  the  farmer  is  anxious  to  see  a  high- 
er percentage  of  the  food  dollar  go  to 
the  producer.  By  getting  into  the  proc- 
essing business,  he  can  somewhat  nar- 
row the  price  margin  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  who  is  getting  the  big  end 
of  the  profit  today,  who  happens  to  be 
the  processor. 

If  the  Senator  will  prepare  an  amend- 
ment that  would  provide  that  the  bill 
would  not  authorize  boycotting,  black- 
listing, or  an  agreement  to  share  mar- 
kets, as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  such  an 
amendment  and  woud  be  willing  to  vote 
for  it. 

If  we  seek  to  say  tnat  farmers  cannot 
buy  a  dairy  or  some  other  facility,  such 
as  a  grain  silo  or  a  facility  to  clean  or  to 
process  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  would 
be  going  too  far,  becf.use  farmers  should 
have  that  right.  Such  action  is  what 
the  big  concerns  ai'e  most  afraid  of. 
They  are  afraid  tha';  they  are  going  to 
get  some  competitiori  from  the  farm  co- 
operatives, £ind  will  have  to  narrow  the 
margin  between  the  point  at  which  the 
farmer  sells  the  product  and  the  point 
at  which  the  housewife  obtains  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  pro- 
poser of  the  amendment,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  o::  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and  the 
distinguished  Senat<:ir  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland!,  who  has  been  handling  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  bill,  I  propose  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  a 
vote  be  held  at  6:30  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
the  time  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  CASE  of  5!outh  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  hitended  to 
keep  the  Senate  in  session  until  8  or  9 
o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Merely 
for  clarification,  I  wish  to  know  whether 
the  pending  amendment  relates  to  para- 
graph (b)  or  to  both  paragraphs  (b)  and 

(C). 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Paragraph    (b). 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Para- 
graph (b). 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  amendment  re- 
lates only  to  paragraph  subsection  *b). 

Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  it  will  take  me  35  or  40  minutes 
to  finish  my  talk,  and  even  longer  if  I 
am  asked  to  yield.  I  am  anxious  to 
yield  whenever  I  am  asked  to.  Cannot 
a  vote  be  had  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  because  we 
have  gone  along  pretty  well  now.  Many 
Senators  have  remained  in  the  Chamber. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  discourtesy  to  break 
the  debate  off  now.  How  about  a  vote 
at  a  quarter  to  7,  with  40  minutes  of 
the  remaining  time  before  that  hour  al- 
located to  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  immediately  upon 
conclusion? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Several  suggestions 
have  been  offered  with  respect  to  an 
amendment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  an  appropriate 
amendment  or  substitute,  which  might 
alleviate  a  great  deal  of  the  discussion, 
can  be  agreed  uE>on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  could  abrogate 
any  unanimous-consent  agreement  if 
such  a  substitute  were  offered.  But  in 
this  way  we  could  give  some  assurance 
to  Senators  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
would  be  taken  at  a  quarter  to  7,  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  has 
been  on  his  feet  for  several  hours,  would 
have  an  additional  40  minutes  to  explain 
his  position  on  paragraph  <bK 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  shall  not  obje<;t. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  know  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  in  respect  to 
the  bill  and  the  other  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  ui)on 
which  I  understand  that  he  also  desires 
tlie  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  agreement 
refers  only  to  the  one  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  session  until  8  cr  9 
o'clock  this  evening.  I  am  trying  to  ar- 
rive at  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
whereby  a  vote  can  be  had  at  quarter  to 
7.  and  then  the  Senate  can  take  up  the 
second  amendment  relating  to  para- 
graph <  c  > ,  which  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  offer,  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  so  that  Senators  will  be  on  notice. 
By  such  action  we  would  thereby  get  on 
with  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  whether  it  is  his 
intention  to  seek  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
section  (c)  as  well? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Such  will  be  my 
intention.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  Montana?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  suggest  that  any  legislation  which 
would  permit  existing  cooperative  asso- 
ciations and  private  corporations  to  join 
together,  either  by  acting  in  concert  or 
by  merger,  will  tend  radically  toward 
monopoly,  and  is  as  inappropriate  now 
as  it  was  then.  Common  action  by  co- 
operative associations  In  concert  with 
private  corporations,  achieved  through 
merger  or  acquisition,  is  inexcusable. 

There  would  be  no  remedy  with  re- 
spect to  service  and  producing  coopera- 
tives under  the  section  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act. 

With  respect  to  producer  cooperatives 
engaged  in  marketing  their  products, 
only  section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  would  apply.  Any  remedy  against 
restraints  of  trade  and  monopolization 
under  section  2  could  be  apphed  only 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be- 
lieves and  determines  that  the  price  of 
the  agricultural  product  has  been  un- 
duly enhanced  by  reason  of  the  restraint 
of  trade  or  monopolization.  Such  a 
remedy  is  almost  wholly  meffective  since 
the  monopoly  may  not  result  in  an  im- 
mediate undue  enhancement  of  the 
prices  of  the  product,  as  was  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Virginia  milk  case. 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
prove  that  a  subsequent  enhancement 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  restramt  of 
trade  or  monopolization.  In  fact,  mo- 
nopolists frequently  hold  prices  abnor- 
mally low  for  a  period  of  time.  When 
prices  are  eventually  increased  to  an  un- 
duly high  level,  it  is  indeed  diflBcult  to 
prove  that  such  enhancement  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  creation  of  the  monop- 
oly. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  sections  401  *b> 
and  (O  would  be  completely  to  remove 
jurisdiction  over  anticompetitive  and 
monopolistic  practices  by  cooperatives 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  On  the 
basis  of  the  legislative  history,  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  statement  \n  the  current 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture that  it  was  generally  thought, 
at  the  time  of  passage,  that  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  gave  exclusive  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  antitrust  violations  by 
farmer  cooperatives  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  cannot  agree  that  pro- 
ducer cooi>eratives  were  intended  to  be 
removed  from  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  except  in  the  precise  manner 
and  instances  set  forth  in  section  1  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  subscribed  to  such 
views,  but  many,  many  others  took  the 
opposite  view. 

I  am  hard  pressed  to  understand,  Mr. 
President,  why  the  mere  fact  that  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  is  organized  in  the  form 
of  a  cooperative — rather  than  a  corpora- 
tion, partnership  or  what  have  you — 
justifies  exempting  it  from  the  same  re- 
sponsibility to  refrain  from  anticompeti- 
tive acts  required  of  all  other  forms  of 
business  organizations. 

Let  me  point  out,  in  detail,  how  sub- 
sections 401  (b>  and  (c^  operate  to  com- 
pletely nullify  the  antitrust  laws  as  they 
apply  to  farmer  cooperatives. 
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As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  sec- 
tion 401(b)  provides  that  two  or  more 
cooperative  associations,  as  defined  in 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929 
and  not  as  defined  in  the  Clayton  Act. 
may  act  jointly  in  a  federation  of  such 
cooperative  associations,  or  through 
agencies  in  common,  in  performing  those 
acts  which  farmers,  acting  together  in 
one  such  association,  may  lawfully  per- 
form. This  power  is  conferred  upon  not 
only  producer  cooperatives  but  also  pur- 
chasing and  service  cooperatives. 

Thus,  the  great  body  of  antitrust  laws 
with  respect  to  what  two  or  more  Indi- 
viduals or  corporations  can  do  acting  in 
concert  is  nullified  by  this  section  with 
respect  to  farm  co-ops.  The  CapiJer- 
Volstead  Act  limited  such  joint  actions 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  monoc>ollzing  to 
certain  express  purposes  and  express  in- 
stances, and  then,  only  with  respect  to 
marketing  by  producer  cooperatives. 
Section  401(b<  will  nullify  any  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws  resulting  from  joint 
actions  in  restraint  of  trade  or  in  mo- 
nopolization when  done  by  farmer  asso- 
ciations of  any  kind,  if  one  association 
could  legally  do  that  which  is  being  done 
jointly.  Thus,  farmer  cooperatives,  un- 
der this  bill,  would  be  free  to  conspire  to 
divide  markets  and  customers,  blacklist 
and  boycott  third  persons  and  otherwise 
restrain  trade. 

The  present  committee  report  seems  to 
attach  great  significance  to  the  fact  that 
the  federation  or  joint  sales  agency  of 
two  or  more  cooperatives  would  be  a 
formally  incorporated  cooperative  under 
a  State  cooperative  law;  would  have  as 
members  only  bona  fide  cooperatives 
also  so  incorporated;  and  that  their 
power  would  be  limited  by  State  statute. 
But.  this  gives  no  assurance  with  respect 
to  violation  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  grants  com- 
plete exemption  from  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  to  marketing,  purchasing,  and 
service  cooperative  federations.  Since 
such  complete  exemption  is  conferred 
on  federations  which  engage  in  pur- 
chasing or  service  operations,  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Capper-VoLstead  Act  ap- 
plies only  to  producer  associations  in 
marketing,  or  two  or  more  such  asso- 
ciations having  a  common  marketing 
agency,  this  bill,  if  passed  in  its  present 
form.  wiU  furnish  no  remedy  with  re- 
spect to  restraints  of  trade  or  monopoli- 
zation by  purchasing  or  service  farmer 
cooperatives  or  federations  of  such  co- 
operatives. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  wait  6  months, 
a  year,  or  a  longer  time  after  the  merg- 
ing has  taken  place  before  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  bring  any  action  or 
make  any  order  or  divestiture  under  his 
power  with  regard  to  marketing  cooper- 
atives, the  eggs  would  be  so  scrambled 
it  would  be  impossible  to  unscramble 
them.  We  have  that  situation  with  re- 
spect to  corporations,  and  it  would  be 
even  more  difficult  with  cooperatives. 
How  would  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
be  able  to  tell  one  group  of  people,  "You 
will  belong  to  this  cooperative,"  and  an- 
other group.  "You  must  belong  to  an- 
other one"?    It  would  be  impracticable. 

Moreover,  blacklisting  and  boycotting 
practices,   made   legal   under  this  sec- 


tion, could  well  have  substantial  anti- 
competitive effects  without  having  any 
direct  impact  on  prices  whatsoever. 

Section  401  (c)  goes  much  further  than 
section  401(b)  with  respect  to  farmer 
cooperatives  as  defined  in  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act.  It  also  increases  the  rights 
of  such  associations  and  federations  of 
such  associations.  It  gives  to  such  as- 
sociations and  federations,  in  addition  to 
the  rights  provided  in  section  401 'b>  and 
elsewhere  in  the  laws,  the  power  to  ac- 
quire all  or  any  part  of  the  assets,  stock 
or  other  share  capital  of  any  other  such 
association,  or  any  other  corporation  en- 
gaged in  the  same  or  related  kind  of 
commerce,  and  to  merge  and  consolidate 
with  any  other  such  association  or  any 
other  corporation.  Thus,  such  associa- 
tions and  federations  may  not  only  ac- 
quire or  merge  with  other  farm  coopera- 
tives, but  with  private  corporations  as 
well. 

The  only  curb  on  such  actions  pro- 
vided in  section  401(c)  is  the  application 
of  section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
to  such  acquisitions  or  mergers.  As  the 
current  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
clearly  states,  this  would  remove  such 
acquisitions  and  mergers  from  the  ap- 
plication of  both  the  Sherman  Act  and 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  even  though 
they  clearly  violate  these  laws.  The 
only  remedy  would  be  a  proceeding  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  and 
only  then  if  the  Secretary  can  prove  that 
the  price  of  the  product  involved  had 
been  unduly  enhanced  by  reason  of  the 
acquisition  or  merger. 

My  opposition  to  this  situation  i.s  di- 
rected to  the  weakness  of  the  proposed 
bill.     I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that 

1  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  our  ex- 
cellent Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Orville  Freeman,  to  administer  wisely 
and  properly  any  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  criteria  which  he 
would  have  to  enforce  do  not  protect  the 
public.  Moreover,  there  is  substantial 
doubt  that  section  401 'c'*  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Aerriculture  to  take  any 
kind  of  remedial  action  whatsoever 
against  mergers  of  cooperative  federa- 
tions which  unduly  enhance  prices  by 
restraining  or  monopolizing  trade.  Sec- 
tion 401(c)  states  that  federations  may 
merge,  "subject  to  the  terms,  limitations. 
and  procedures  set  forth  in  section  2"  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act.     But,  section 

2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  cxpre.ssly 
applies  only  to  cooperative  as-^ociations, 
and  not  to  federations  of  such  a.ssocia- 
tions.  Thus,  if  two  federations  of  co- 
operative associations  merge  and.  by  vir- 
tue of  the  merger,  obtain  a  100-percent 
monopoly  over  a  given  product,  the 
courts  may  well  construe  section  401  <c) 
to  give  no  remedial  powers  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Since  this  section  also  removes 
such  mergers  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  net  result 
would  be  that  no  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  authority  to  block  such 
a  merger. 

The  current  Senate  report,  in  com- 
menting on  section  401  (c>,  says  that — 

The  mere  acquisition,  merger,  or  coasoll- 
datlon  will  not  be  subject  to  the  test  con- 


tained In  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  or  to 
the  Sherman  Act  prohlbltlona. 

It  also  states  that — 

The  amendment  ^ould  not  deprive  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  any  Jurisdiction 
which  it  now  has  to  move  against  activities 
of  any  cooperative,  other  than  the  act  of 
acquisition,  merger  or  consolidation,  which 
are  otlierwlse  in  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  last  conclusion 
because  section  401(b)  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion, almost  completely  nullified  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  with  respect  not  only 
to  producer  co-ops  engaged  in  market- 
ing, but  also  purchasing  and  service 
cooperatives. 

Thus.  I  must  conclude  that  sections 
401  (b)  and  'O  result  in  complete  im- 
munity from  the  antitrust  laws  for 
farmer  cooperatives.  Neither  the  Sher- 
man Act,  section  7  of  the  CHayton  Act, 
nor  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
would  have  any  application;  nor  could 
they  be  enforced  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. The  only  remedy  would  be  a  cease 
and  desist  order  or  an  order  of  divesti- 
ture by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
based  upon  the  abihty  of  the  Secretary 
to  prove  that  there  has  been  an  imduly 
enhanced  price  of  the  product  as  a  direct 
re-sult  of  the  antitrust  violation.  With 
respect  to  acquisitions  and  mergers, 
whether  it  be  of  other  cooperatives  or 
private  corporations,  100  percent  mo- 
nopolization of  the  market  would  be 
po.ssible.  Unless  it  could  be  proven  that 
there  was  an  undue  enhancement  of 
prices  as  a  direct  result  of  the  monopoly, 
the  law  would  be  without  a  remedy. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  results 
made  possible  by  the  bill,  and  to  which 
the  bill  could  well  lead. 

Consider  the  following  example: 
Suppose  the  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc..  a 
farmer  cooperative  association  with  tre- 
mendous infiuence  In  the  California 
citrus  fruit  market,  were  to  merge  with 
the  Florida  Citrus  Growers  Exchange,  a 
farmer  cooperative  with  great  influence 
in  the  Florida  citrus  fruit  market,  and 
with  other  Florida  citrus  fruit  c(X)pera- 
tives.  The  newly  formed  cooperative 
then  proceeds  to  acquire  or  merge  with 
all  the  major  canners  and  processors  of 
citrus  fruit  in  the  country.  It  acquires 
the  major  distributing  agencies  in  New 
York,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  and  all  the 
other  major  cities  in  our  country.  Fi- 
nally, it  buys  out  the  ships,  tank  cars, 
and  trucks  specially  designed  for  the 
ti-ansportation  and  refrigeration  of  fruit 
and  fruit  juice. 

Each  of  the  steps  I  have  described 
would  iiave  a  devastating  effect  on  com- 
petition in  citrus  fruit  and  juices. 
Their  net  effect  would  be  an  octopus- 
like monopoly  controlUng  the  citrus 
fruit  industry;  a  monopoly  of  unheard- 
of  power.  Such  a  cooperative  trust 
would  have  absolute  control  over  the 
production,  transportation,  distribution, 
and  sale  of  citrus  products.  It  would 
have  absolute  power  over  the  output 
and  price  of  such  products.  It  would 
have   the  power   to  say   who   would   be 
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permitted  to  deal  in  those  products  at 
each  level  of  the  distribution  system 
from  grower  to  comsumer. 

Each  step  I  have  outlined,  taken  to- 
gether or  separately,  would  be  a  patent 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  This 
would  be  true  without  question. 

However,  each  and  every  step  I  have 
outlined  would,  if  .section  40nc)  is  en- 
acted into  law.  be  :n  and  of  itself  legal, 
irrespective  of  th-;  antitrust  laws.  I 
submit  that  this  is  a  preposterous  sit- 
uation to  specifically  permit  by  legisla- 
tion, under  the  sul'tle  guise  of  protect- 
ing farmer  cooperatives. 

We  do  not  need  to  use  hypothetical 
cases,  however,  tc  convince  ourselves 
that  farm  coopers  tives,  like  all  other 
forms  of  business  issociations.  are  run 
for  the  profit  of  the  members  and.  as 
such,  are  subject  to  abuses  of  power. 
The  case  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers  Association  against  United 
States,  decided  only  last  year  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  t^  classic  case  in  point. 

There,  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Milk  Producers  Association,  a  cooE>era- 
tive  association  of  about  2.000  dairy 
farmers,  controlled  86  percent  of  the 
sales  of  milk  in  tl  e  District  of  Colum- 
bia area.  It  acquired  Embassy  Dairy 
and  thereby  achieved  control  over  95 
percent  of  the  sales  of  milk  in  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Washington  area. 

This  was  a  fantastic  concentration  of 
economic  power,  snd  it  was  decisively 
struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
a  unanimous  opinion.    The  Court  said: 

We  believe  It  Is  re  isonably  clear  from  the 
very  language  of  the  C.ipper- Volstead  Act. 
as  it  was  In  section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
that  the  general  plillosophy  of  both  was 
simply  that  Individ  aal  farmers  should  be 
given,  through  agrici.ltural  cooperatives  act- 
ing as  entitles,  the  same  unified  competitive 
advantage — and  responsibility — available  to 
businessmen  acting  'hrough  corporations  as 
entitles.  •  •  •  [The  House  report  on  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act]  •  •  •  does*  not  sug- 
gest a  congressional  desire  to  vest  coopera- 
tives with  unrestricted  power  to  restrain 
trade  or  to  achieve  raonopoly  by  preying  on 
Independent  producers,  processors,  or  deal- 
ers Intent  on  carrying  on  their  own  busi- 
nesses In  their  own  legitimate  way. 

If  section  401  is  i)assed,  however,  such 
a  concentration  will  be  completely  per- 
missible. Indeed,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  stop  an  association  such  as  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation from  extending  its  monopoly 
control  of  milk  sales  into  every  city  on 
the  eastern  seabosird — or  in  the  entire 
country,  for  that  matter. 

The  Milk  Producers  case  is  illustrative 
of  another  point.  It  will  be  contended 
by  some  persons.  I  am  sure,  that  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  will  aid  the  in- 
dividual farmer.  Before  the  acquisition 
of  Embassy  by  the  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, there  were  120  Independent 
farmers  selling  their  milk  to  Embassy. 
These  farmers  had  chosen  to  remain  in- 
dependent. After  the  acquisition,  they 
were  foreclosed  from  selUng  to  Embassy 
and,  since  the  newly  expanded  coopera- 
tive controlled  practically  the  entire 
Washington  market,  they  were  forced 
to  either  ship  their  product  to  Balti- 
more, where  Uie  association  was  not  in 
control,  or  give  up  their  independence. 
Of  course,  if  the  Baltimore  market  had 


also  been  controlled  by  the  Milk  Produc- 
ers Association,  these  120  farmers  would 
have  had  no  choice  but  to  give  up  iheir 
independence  or  go  out  of  business 

Cooperatives,  after  all,  are  not  alt:.-uis- 
tic  Institutions — and  should  not  be. 
The  Milk  Association  case  Is  instructive 
on  this  point.  Why  did  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Assocation  acquire  Embfissy? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  memo- 
randum of  the  ass(xiation,  writteii  by 
its  general  manager  and  quoted  by  the 
district  court.  The  reason  was  that 
Embassy  was,  in  the  association's  view, 
"a  disturbing  infiuence  which  had  been 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  asscxiiation 
for  many  years."  The  association 
pulled  out  this  thorn  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  would  a  corporate  monop- 
olist— by  buying  up  its  competitor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  will  yield,  but  I 
am  speaking  on  limited  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  recognize  that  in  the  Cajiper- 
Volstead  Act,  to  which  he  is  referring, 
the  procedure  Is  spelled  out  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  to  act 
and  issue  cease-and-desist  orders  and 
require  that  the  price  be  reduced,  in  the 
event  that  a  farm  cooperative  miduly 
increases  the  price  of  the  product? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  I  have  been 
telling  about  that  all  afternoon;  but 
tliere  was  no  immediate  price  increase 
when  the  Embassy  Dairy  was  accriiired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Since  there 
is  adequate  authority  In  the  law  for  the 
Secretary  to  protect  the  public  from  any 
undue  incresise  In  price,  would  the 
Senator  concede  that  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion which  he  describes,  where  a  co- 
operative could  conceivably  monopolize 
the  business,  would  nevertheless  !.eave 
the  public  protected  against  undue  price 
increases? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Secretary 
proved  that  as  a  result  of  the  merger 
and  the  monop>oly,  there  was  undue  en- 
hancement of  the  price,  he  would  have 
a  right  to  go  through  the  procedure  of 
issuing  a  cease  and  desist  order,  holding 
a  hearing,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  only 
would  he  have  the  right;  he  would  have 
the  duty. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  But  I  dD  not 
think  there  has  ever  been  one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  that  not 
a  good  thing? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  the  trouble  is 
that  this  right  under  section  2  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  does  not  appiy,  in 
my  opinion,  to  subsection  (b).  In  the 
first  place,  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  does 
not  apply  to  servicing  or  purchasing  co- 
operatives, because  it  applies  on]y  to 
marketing  cooperatives.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  apiplies 
only  to  a  cooperative,  not  to  a  federation 
of  cooE>eratives. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
speaks  of  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence. I  assume  he  realizes  that  they 
cannot  have  it  both  ways — in  other 
words,  that  we  cannot  encourage  i;hem 


to  organize  and  also  not  to  organize  at 
the  same  time.  Under  the  same  analogy. 
I  would  assume  that  the  Senator  docs 
not  want  workers  to  join  labor  imions — 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  me  better 
than  to  think  that  I  would  make  such  a 
proposal;  therefore,  he  should  not  in- 
dulge in  such  an  insinuation.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  letting  this  matter  get  under 
his  skin  a  little. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  the 
Senator  does  not  favor  right-to-work 
laws:  but  I  suggest 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Certainly  in  this 
connection  the  Senator  should  not  in- 
dulge in  personalities  which  might  be 
considered  a  reflection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Certainly  I 
intended  no  reflection  on  the  Senator. 
But  I  say  in  all  seriousness  that  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  very  well  have  it  both 
ways.  We  cannot  very  well  enact  a  law 
designed  to  encourage  fanners  to  or- 
ganize, on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the  same 
time  encourage  them  not  to  organize. 
The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  encourage 
them  to  work  together  cooperatively. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  At  least  they  should 
be  able  to  exercise  that  choice.  If  they 
wish  to  Join  cooperatives,  they  should 
have  that  right;  and  if  they  wish  to  re- 
main Independent,  they  should  not  be 
forced  to  join,  nor  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Baltimore  in  order  to  sell  their  milk. 

But  I  was  merely  reciting  what  the 
Supreme  Court  said. 

So.  Mr.  President,  my  main  argument 
is  that,  as  this  section  Is  now  written. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  application 
of  section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
to  It.  It  does  not  apply  to  two  of  the 
types  of  cooperatives  which  are  allowed 
by  this  section  to  federate — servicing 
and  purchasing  cooperatives — and  it 
does  not  apply  to  federations;  and  this 
section  deals  with  federations. 

At  any  rate,  finally,  the  loophole 
opened  in  the  antitrust  laws  by  section 
401  would  be  large  enough  for  groups 
other  than  farmer  cooperatives  to  pass 
through.  Business  groups,  bearing  no 
ideological  attachment  to  the  coopera- 
tive movement,  could  be — and  undoubt- 
edly would  be — formed  under  the  cloak 
of  cooperative  incorporation,  in  order 
to  escape  antitrust  sanctions.  Moreover, 
giant  corporations  could  put  great  pres- 
sure on  cooperatives  to  merge  with  them, 
thus  bestowing  on  the  cooperation  the 
cooperative's  kiss  of  antitrust  immunity. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  say  that  tak- 
ing jurisdiction  over  farmer  coopera- 
tives away  from  the  Etepartment  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  transferring  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  analogous  to  the  confer- 
ring of  jurisdiction  over  certain  regu- 
lated industries  to  various  Government 
agencies.  The  well-conceived  letter 
which  Representative  Csllkr  recently 
sent  to  Representative  Cooley,  chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
makes  clear  the  fallacy  of  this  argument. 
Mr.  Celxer  said: 

I  have  been  Informed  that  certain  coopera- 
tive spokesmen  have  represented  that  trans- 
ferring authority  to  pass  upon  cooperaUve 
mergers  and  acquisitions  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  analogous  to  the  Jurisdiction 
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conferred  upon  various  Government  agen- 
cies charged  with  supervision  of  regulated 
Industries.  Such  analogy  overlooks  several 
essential  distinctions.  First,  In  the  regulated 
Industries  entry  Is  controlled,  terms  and  fre- 
quency of  service  are  prescribed,  and  prices 
are  subject  to  Government  regulation.  The 
marketing  of  agricultural  products,  however, 
Is  for  the  most  part  wholly  free  of  Govern- 
ment regulation.  The  great  mass  of  transac- 
tions In  the  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, on  the  part  of  cooperatives  and 
noncooperatlve  businesses  alike,  are  subject 
to  the  basic  policy  of  competition  under  the 
antitrust  laws  rather  than  to  direct  Govern- 
ment regulation.  The  second  Important  dis- 
tinction ts  that  where  Congress  has  given 
authority  to  administrative  agencies  to  pass 
upon  mergers  and  acquisitions  by  Arms  un- 
der their  regulation,  such  legislation  has 
applied  the  same  standards  to  all  persons  en- 
gaged In  the  affected  business  and  has  placed 
all  such  persons  under  the  same  enforcement 
agency. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
in  its  April  1961  newsletter  for  farmer 
cooperatives  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial merger  trend  among  farmer  co- 
operative associations  in  recent  years. 
We  all  realize  that  many  of  these  merg- 
ers improve  efficiency,  are  beneficial,  not 
only  for  farmers,  but  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  should  not  be  discouraged. 
Nothing  in  the  existing  antitrust  laws 
does  discourage  mergers  of  farmer  co- 
operatives, so  long  as  they  do  not  tend 
substantially  to  lessen  competition  or 
to  create  a  monopoly. 

I  understand  that  quite  a  number  of 
proposed  mergers  of  cooperatives  have 
been  presented  to  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  un- 
der its  clearance  program,  and  that  none 
has  been  turned  down.  This  does  not 
indicate  that  there  is  any  need  for  a  law 
to  exempt  them.  It  does  indicate  that 
the  only  purpose  of  such  a  proposed  law 
to  exempt  them  is  in  anticipation  that 
they  will  make  agreements  in  restraint 
of  trade,  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  or  that  they  are  contemplating 
mergers  which  will  substantially  lessen 
competition  and  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly, in  violation  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
But  when  a  cooperative  becomes  as 
huge  and  powerful  as  was  the  Maryland 
and  Virgirua  Milk  Producers  Association, 
any  further  mergers  by  such  a  coopera- 
tive are  obviously  going  too  far,  are  con- 
trary to  our  competitive  system  of  econ- 
omy, and  are  contrary  to  the  public 
welfare. 

As  the  Milk  Producers  case  and  the 
Citrus  Growers  case — decided  only  last 
fall  by  the  ninth  circuit— clearly  illus 
trate,  cooperatives,  like  corporations  or 
any  other  form  of  business  organization, 
are  capable  of  restraining  free  competi- 
tion, and  will,  on  occasion,  do  so.  Wheth- 
er a  monopoly  will  be  created  or  compe- 
tition will  be  lessened  in  any  sector  of 
the  economy,  is  not  determined  by  the 
organization  form  of  a  business.  Such 
formalisms  are  irrelevant. 

The  economic  spirit  of  man  is  some- 
times weak,  and  he  will  quest  after  great 
economic  power— to  the  detriment  of 
our  free  enterprise  system,  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Whether  such  a  man  be  the 
director  of  a  corporation  or  the  manager 
of  a  cooperative  is  of  no  importance. 
Nor  is  it  relevant  whether  he  sells  steel. 


automobiles,  milk,  or  any  other  commod- 
ity or  service. 

It  is  for  the  protection  against 
aggrandizement  of  great  economic  power 
by  a  single,  unfranchised  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  that  the  antitrust 
laws  are  designed.  The  antitrust  laws 
provide  a  buffer  between  our  national 
economic  welfare  and  the  foibles  of  men. 
To  exempt  certain  men  from  the  pro- 
scriptions of  these  laws,  because  of  the 
business  form  through  which  they  choose 
to  operate,  is  unsound.  Monopoly,  no 
matter  what  fonn  of  organization  is 
used  to  perpetrate  it,  is  a  better  weed  in 
the  garden  of  free  competition.  It  must 
be  checked  and  uprooted  wherever  it 
grows  or  threatens  to  grow,  if  our  cap- 
italistic form  of  economy  is  to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  after  considering  the  monop- 
oly provision  and  Representative  Cel- 
LER's  letter,  struck  out  both  subsections 
(b)  and  (o  of  section  401,  when  it  re- 
ported the  1961  omnibus  farm  bill. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate  is 
willing  to  approve  proposed  legislation 
which  would  nullify  the  antitrust  laws 
in  a  most  vital  sector  of  our  economy. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  proposed  legislation  which 
would  countenance  the  creation  of  gigan- 
tic cooperative  trusts.  For  these  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  submitted  these 
amendments  to  strike  subsection  401' b' 
and  subsection  401  <ci  from  title  IV  of 
that  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  happened  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
these  subsections? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
bill  has  been  taken  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  in  the  House 
committee  these  two  subsections  were 
stricken  out,  were  they? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes,  in  the  House 
committee  subsections  <bi  and  (C)  were 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  law  now  provides  that 
when  an  entity  covered  by  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  becomes  so  large  that  it 
controls  a  substantial  part  of  the  traf- 
fic in  a  particular  industry,  because  of 
size  alone  a  proceeding  can  be  brought 
under  the  antitrust  laws? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes:  because  of 
size  alone  and  becau.se  of  the  economic 
power  going  with  that  size,  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act  is  applicable,  and  suit 
can  be  brought. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  size. 
combined  with  economic  power,  and 
leading.  I  suppose,  to  restraint  of  trade 
in  a  particular  business? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  power  of 
monopolization  standing  alone  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  suit,  under  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
fixed  various  degrees  of  what  that  power 
must  be.  For  example,  at  one  point,  in 
the  Aluminum  Co.  ca.se,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  33  percent  was  permissible; 
if  it  was  66  percent,  the  answer  might 
be  -Yes"  or  "No";  but  if  it  was  90  per- 
cent, the  answer  was  "No." 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  is  it  not, 
that,  in  the  long  rur,  not  only  the  con- 
sumer, but  the  farmer  and  the  country, 
will  be  rendered  more  secure  if  mo- 
nopolies and  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  are  not  allowed  to  exist? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  has 
correctly  stated  the  situation.  The 
farmer  is  the  first  victim  of  monopoly. 
It  is  he  who  pays  the  price  first. 
Frankly,  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  protection  the  farmer  and  the  pub- 
lic have  been  getting.  Corporate  merg- 
ers have  resulted  in  raising  prices.  But 
the  farmer  is  the  first  victim.  It  is  just 
as  important  to  him  as  to  anybody  else 
that  we  keep  our  antitrust  laws  strong. 
Second,  the  farmers  who  want  to  have 
cooperatives  and  who  want  to  work  to- 
gether do  not  need  this  extraordinary 
exemption.  There  has  been  no  showing 
that  they  need  it. 

Third,  if  this  power  is  given  to  giant 
cix)perativos  which  are  powerful  influ- 
ences, we  are  going  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  even  to  hold  the  antitrust  laws 
generally  as  they  are,  let  alone 
strengthen  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  comment  on  the  correctness 
of  this  position  from  the  standpoint  of 
law?  When  the  language  of  a  law  is 
unequivocal,  and  it  is  argued  that  that 
unequivocal  language  was  not  intended 
to  mean  what  it  obviously  means,  there 
is  no  room  for  the  offering  of  extraneous 
testimony  to  .show  what  the  clear  and  un- 
equivocal language  means.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  If  the  language  is  clear 
and  unequivocal,  it  is  the  language  which 
decides  what  the  Congress  meant. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  if  that  state- 
ment of  law  is  correct,  then,  regardless 
of  what  the  Attorney  Greneral  said  he 
understood  this  language  to  mean,  if 
and  when  the  question  is  to  be  decided 
by  a  court,  it  would  have  to  make  its 
decision  on  the  basis  of  the  language, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  construction 
given  to  it  by  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  testifying  before  a  committee.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct,  but  let  me  make  clear  that 
it  was  not  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division. 
Mr.  Loevinger,  who  made  that  statement. 
It  was  someone  down  in  the  ranks,  meet- 
ing with  the  committee  when  the  bill 
was  being  marked  up.  in  executive 
session. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  best  friends 
the  cooperative  movement  has  had  in  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  and  in  our 
Nation  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper].  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  sponsored  measures 
strengthening  the  cooperative  laws,  ap- 
propriations for  cooperatives,  and  many 
other  measures  beneficial  to  coopera- 
tives. Unfortunately,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  confined  in  the  hospital  as 
a  result  of  an  operation,  but  he  is  re- 
covering very  satisfactorily.  I  talked 
with  him  on  the  telephone  this  morning. 
He  is  very  concerned  about  these  two 
subsections.    He   thinks   that   they   are 
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shortsighted,  and  that  it  is  an  untenable 
position  to  authorize  great  conglomera- 
tions of  power  to  undermine  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  Senator  has  also  written  a  letter 
to  me  about  both  subsection  (c)  and 
subsection  (b),  in  which  he  enclosed  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
LMr.  EllenderI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letters  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JuLT  24.  1961. 

Hon.   ESTES  KEFArVTH, 

Chairman,  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

Deab  Senator:  I  am  in  the  hospital,  and 
will  not  be  able  to  be  in  the  Senate  when 
S.  1643,  the  Agrli-ultural  Act  of  1961,  is  con- 
sidered. For  this  reason,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  you  about  section  401(c) 
of  the  bill,  which  is  a  committee  amendment, 
and  which  I  opposed  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  during  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Section  401(c)  would  amend  section  1  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act  by  providing  that  a 
marketing  cooperative  association  or  federa- 
tion of  such  associations  may  acquire  the 
assets,  stock  or  other  share  capital  of  any 
other  such  association,  or  of  any  corporation 
engaged  In  the  same  or  a  related  kind  of 
commerce,  or  may  merge  with  any  other 
such  association  or  with  any  such  corpora- 
tion, subject  to  the  terms,  limitations  and 
procedures  set  forth  In  section  2  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  authorized  to  require  the 
divestiture  of  the  assets,  stock  or  other  share 
capital  held  In  violation  of  the  act.  In  such 
manner  and  within  such  time  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

I  support  the  organization  and  growth  of 
farmers"  cooperatives.  But  my  objection  to 
this  section  is  that  it  is  designed  to  exclude 
their  mergers  and  acquisitions  accomplished 
under  this  section  from  the  provisions  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  committee  report 
expresses  this  Intent  quite  clearly.  It  states, 
on  page  78: 

"This  subsection  reaJBrms  and  clarifies  the 
original  Intent  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
regarding  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  over  the  right  of  farmer 
cooperatives  coming  within  the  scope  of  that 
act  to  acquire  the  assets  of,  or  merge  or  con- 
solidate with,  other  such  farmer  cooperatives 
or  any  noncooperatlve  business  firm  pro- 
vided those  transactions  do  not  create  an 
undue  enhancement  In  price,  which  can  be 
prohibited  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act, 
or  do  not  also  Involve  some  other  action 
which  violates  the  antitrust  laws.  In  other 
words,  the  mere  acquisition,  merger  or  con- 
solidation win  not  be  subject  to  the  test 
contained  in  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  or 
to   the   Sherman  Act   prohibitions." 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  language  of  the 
repwrt  which  says  "this  subsection  reaffirms 
and  clarifies  the  original  intent  of  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead Act  •  •  •."  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  MilK  Producers'  As- 
sociation, Inc.  V.  United  States  (362  U.S.  458 
(19601),  said  that  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act  did  not  disclose 
such  Intent  by  the  Congress.  But  beyond 
this  point,  the  report  makes  it  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  the  conunlttee  amendment  Is 
that  mergers  accomplished  under  it  will  en- 
Joy  an  Immunity  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Clayton   Act   and   other   antitrust   laws  not 


enjoyed  by  other  businesses.  For,  except  in 
cases  where  an  enhancement  of  prices  might 
result  from  such  a  merger — and  price  en- 
hancement might  not  occur  or  be  foreseeable 
until  after  a  merger — a  merger  would  be 
permitted  even  though  Its  effect  would  be  to 
create  a  monopoly  or  unfairly  restrict  com- 
petition. 

The  argument  can  easily  be  made  In  sup- 
port of  the  provision  that  It  would  au- 
thorize a  merger  of  small  cooperatives — to 
better  enable  them  to  compete  with  great 
cooperatives  and  businesses.  But  the  merger 
of  small  cooperatives  is  not  forbidden  now. 
And  this  is  specifically  aflirmed  in  section 
401  (bt,  which  section  is  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  danger  of  the 
committee  amendment  is  that  it  will  open 
the  way  for  large  cooperatives  to  merge 
with  large  private  businesses  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  small  cooperatives  and  busi- 
nesses. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  committee  report 
on  page  79,  third  paragraph,  the  committee 
amendment  would  vest  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiire  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine whether  a  merger  was  proper,  and 
if  necessary,  to  order  divestiture.  The  re- 
port goes  on  to  say,  however,  "the  amend- 
ment would  not  deprive  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  any  Jurisdiction  which  it  now 
has  to  move  against  activities  of  any  co- 
operative other  than  the  act  of  acqulsltAjn. 
merger,  or  consolidation,  which  are  other- 
wise In  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws." 
The  point  is,  that  the  merger  Itself  could 
have  the  effect  of  restraining  trade,  per- 
mitting unfair  competition  or  creating  a 
monopoly.  And  yet.  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  deprived  of  his  present  power  to 
Intervene  and  submit  the  issue  to  a  Federal 
court  unless  the  merged  business  engaged 
in  some  other  type  of  illegal  activity.  I  em- 
phasize again  the  point  that  the  permitted 
merger  itself  may  be  illegal  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  kind  of  situation  which  could  arise  if 
this  amendment  should  become  law  shows 
why  Jurisdiction  relating  to  the  extension  of 
economic  power  through  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions should  rest  exclusively  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  should  be  Invoked  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  the  representative  of 
the  general  public  Interest  in  these  matters. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  a  nonjudi- 
cial agency;  it  Is  not  equipped  to  deal  with 
these  matters  and  should  not  be  burdened 
by  them. 

On  July  15,  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asking  for  his  opinion  on  section  401(c) 
as  amended,  and  directing  to  his  attention 
the  questions  upon  which  I  have  commented 
above.  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Antitrust,  Judge  Loevinger.  replied  on  July 
21,  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Senator 
Ellendek.  His  letter  points  out  many  ob- 
jections to  the  amendment  and  contains  the 
following  paragraph: 

"For  the  reasons  stated,  the  Department  of 
Justice  opposes  enactment  of  substitute  sec- 
tion 401(c)  in  Its  present  form  and  urges 
that  it  be  deleted  from  the  bill." 

By  j>ermlssion  of  Senator  Ellekder,  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Attorney 
General.  No  hearings  were  conducted  on 
this  very  Important  amendment,  as  it  was 
offered  in  the  latter  stages  of  executive  ses- 
sions. Because  it  is  important,  I  believe 
there  should  be  full  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  also  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

As  I  said,  I  support  farmers'  cooperatives. 
But  I  think  It  would  not  be  helpful  to  them 
for  the  Congress  to  reverse  Its  record  of  legis- 
lative effort  against  Improper  extension  of 
economic  power. 
Sincerely, 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 


Departmxnt  of  Jotstick, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  21,19€1. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Com.mittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  July  17  requesting  the  com- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  S.  1643  (87th  Cong.. 
1st  sess),  which  were  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  17.  1961.  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  Inform  the  committee  of  our 
views. 

Section  401(a)  Is  a  restatement  by  Con- 
gress of  the  policy  embodied  In  previous 
enactments  of  aiding  and  encouraging  the 
organization,  operation,  and  growth  of 
farmers' cooperatives.  Section  401(b)  would 
specifically  authorize  two  or  more  coopera- 
tive associations,  as  defined  In  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1929,  to  act  Jointly  in 
doing  things  which  farmers  acting  together 
in  one  association  might  lawfully  do.  Both 
of  these  sections  were  in  the  bill  as  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 

Section  401(c)  is  a  substitute  provision 
Inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It  would  amend 
section  1  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  (7 
use.  291)  by  adding  a  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof  providing  generally  that  a  mar- 
keting cooperative  association  or  federation 
may  acquire  the  assets,  stock,  or  other  share 
capital  of  any  other  such  association,  or  of 
any  corporation  engaged  In  the  same  or  a 
related  line  of  commerce,  or  may  merge 
with  any  other  such  association  or  with  any 
other  corporation  subject  to  the  terms,  limi- 
tations, and  procedures  set  forth  In  section 
2  of  the  act.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  bo  authorized  to  require  the  divesti- 
ture of  assets,  stock,  or  other  share  capital 
held  in  violation  of  the  act,  In  such  manner 
and  within  such  time  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Our  analysis  indicates  that  substitute  sec- 
tion 401(c)  is  badly  drafted  and  ambiguous. 
The  intent  and  effect  of  the  section  is  not 
clear  on  Its  face.  It  can  be  interpreted  to 
impose  an  additional  restriction  on  mergers 
and  acquisitions  of  cooperatives  by  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  act 
against  those  which  result  in  imdue  en- 
hancement of  prices.  Under  such  interpre- 
tation the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  move  against  cooperative  mergers  or 
acquisitions  having  other  anticompetitive 
effects  would  remain  unchanged.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  section  can  be  construed, 
although  it  does  not  explicitly  say  so.  to 
authorize  certain  cooperative  naergers  and 
acquisitions  to  be  made  subject  only  to  the 
terms,  limitations,  and  procedures  of  section 
2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  Under  such 
construction  the  provisions  of  the  antitrust 
laws  would  not  apply  to  the  mergers  and 
acquisitions   covered   by   this   section. 

Further,  the  substitute  section  is  not  clear 
In  the  scope  of  its  application.  It  may  apply 
only  to  marketing  cooperatives,  although 
section  401  ta)  refers  to  farmers'  cooperatives 
generally,  and  section  401(b)  Is  not  limited 
to  marketing  cooperatives.  Thus,  substitute 
section  401  (c  i  has  a  different  scope  than  sec- 
tion 401(b).  In  addition,  it  may  be  noted 
that  substitute  section  401(c)  may  apply  to 
some  selling  organizations  that  are  essen- 
tiaUy  business  organizations  rather  than 
true  farmers'  cooperatives. 

There  Is  also  a  technical  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  language  of  the  substitute  section 
of  section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  The 
substitute  section  refers  both  to  associations 
and  federations  of  associations  and  purports 
to  subject  both  to  "the  terms,  limitations, 
and  procedures  set  forth  In  section  2  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act."  However,  section  2 
of   the   Capper-Volstead   Act   empowers    the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  act  only  against 
associations  and  contains  no  reference  to 
federations. 

The  Department  of  Justice  believes  that 
th6  vagueness,  ambiguity,  and  uncertainty 
of  the  substitute  section  401(c)  are  such 
that  It  seems  unlikely  to  achieve  its  purpose 
of  aiding  fanners  and  fairmers'  cooperatives, 
and  it  may  well  create  wholly  new  legal  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  In  this  field. 

In  addition  to  these  objections  to  the  sub- 
stantive terms  of  the  substitute  section,  the 
Department  of  Justice  believes  that  the  au- 
thority to  interpret  and  apply  statutory 
standards  relating  to  the  permissible  exten- 
sion of  economic  power  through  mergers  and 
acquisitions  should  be  in  the  Federal  courts, 
and  should  be  Invoked  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  the  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public  interest  in  litigation  conducted 
according  to  established  due  process  stand- 
ards. As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  opposed  to  lodging  such 
authority  In  a  nonjudicial  agency. 

In  case  there  Is  concern  over  the  passi- 
bUity  of  prosecution  of  associations  that 
have  merged  or  acquired  the  stock  or  assets 
of  other  organizations,  we  would  like  to  ad- 
vise that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  had 
for  many  years  a  program  for  advance  clear- 
ance of  mergers.  This  program  permits  the 
large  number  of  mergers  that  are  not 
subject  to  legitimate  challenge  to  be  consum- 
mated without  fear  of  subsequent  prosecu- 
tion while  reserving  to  Judicial  determina- 
tion the  interpretation  and  application  of 
legal  standards  in  the  case  of  the  few  merg- 
ers that  may  be  questioned.  Cooperatives,  as 
well  as  other  business  enterprises,  are  en- 
titled to  present  proposed  mergers  or  acqui- 
sitions for  advance  clearance  pursuant  to 
this  program.  The  Department  of  Justice  is 
willing  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  fa- 
cilitate the  rendition  of  appropriate  clear- 
ances on  proposed  cooperative  mergers.  If 
it  is  thought  desirable,  we  are  willing  to 
work  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
establishing  formal  regulations  for  this  pro- 
cedure. However,  we  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  although  the  need  for  certainty 
has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  leg- 
islation on  this  subject,  the  substitute  sec- 
tion provides  no  method  or  procedure  for 
such  premerger  notification  and  clearance. 
For  the  reasons  stated,  the  Department  of 
Justice  opposes  enactment  of  substitute  sec- 
tion 401(c)  in  its  present  form  and  urges 
that  it  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

We  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
believe  the  growth  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment is  of  great  advantage  to  farmers  and 
rural  communities  and  should  be  encouraged. 
We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  your  committee  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculttire  in  seeking  suitable  legislative 
measures  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection   to   the   submission   of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely. 

Lee  Loevinger, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Mr,  President,  per- 
haps the  opponents  of  the  amendment 
would  hke  to  take  some  time  on  this 
question. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  only  2  minutes.  This 
amendment  has  been  fully  debated.  As 
was  stated  on  several  occasions,  the 
farm  marketing  cooperatives  thought 
that,  under  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney 
General  which  was  made  back  in  1930, 
they  had  the  right  under  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  to  do  all  that  the  present 
amendment  proposes.  That  act  ex- 
pressly authorizes  the  use  of  marketing 


agencies  in  common,  and  since  the  1930 
opinion  that  act  was  considered  as 
covering  federations  of  marketing  co- 
operatives; but,  as  the  report  shows  on 
page  78,  a  doubt  has  recently  been 
raised  in  the  case  of  Sunkist  Growers 
Inc.  against  Winckler  and  Smith  Citrus 
Products  Co,  which  was  decided  in  1960, 
and  is  itself  based  on  the  court's  under- 
standing of  another  1960  case.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  Milk  Producers  against  the 
United  States.  What  has  long  consid- 
ered to  be  the  law  has  now  been  thrown 
in  doubt  within  the  last  year.  The 
amendment  we  are  now  considering 
would  strike  out  all  of  subsection  i  b  >  of 
section  401  of  the  bill.  The  purpo.se  of 
this  subsection  is  to  clarify  and  reaffirm 
the  right  of  farmer  cooperatives  to  act 
jointly  in  a  federation  of  such  coopera- 
tive associations,  or  through  agencies  in 
common,  in  performing  those  acts  which 
farmers  may  lawfully  perform  when  act- 
ing together  in  one  association. 

The  law  is  not  changed  in  this  respect. 
This  is  a  right  that  many  of  us  familiar 
with  the  law  have  always  thought  that 
farmers  cooperatives  had.  We  wish 
for  cooperatives  no  special  privileges,  but 
only  to  retain  those  rights  which  have 
been  theii's  for  many  years. 

As  was  stated  on  the  floor  on  several 
occasions,  Mr.  Saunders,  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  was  before  the  com- 
mittee when  the  bill  was  marked  up.  It 
was  his  view  that  section  40Kb)  did 
not  prevent  the  Justice  Department  from 
acting  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  the 
powers  of  the  Justice  Department  were 
reduced  in  any  manner  that  they  would 
have  objected  and  the  language  would 
not  have  been  included  in  the  bill.  How- 
ever, in  his  letter  to  me.  the  Attorney 
General  indicated  that  section  401  <b) 
was  in  the  bill  as  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  The  infer- 
ence is  clear  in  this  respect  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  no  objections  to 
Its  inclusion. 

As  was  brought  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  regaroing  specific  language. 
if  the  Attorney  General  is  wrong,  and 
the  specific  language  indicates  to  the 
contrary,  of  course  the  court  will  then 
consider  the  matter. 

Section  1  of  the  Capper- Volstead  Act. 
which  was  intended  to  give  farmer  co- 
operatives protection  against  prosecu- 
tion under  the  antitrust  laws,  now  covers 
marketing  cooperatives  only.  Although 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act  does  not  specif- 
ically refer  to  cooperatives  which  join 
together  in  an  incorporated  federation, 
that  act  has  been  interpreted  for  many 
years  by  the  Attorney  General  to  give 
federations  of  marketing  cooperatives 
the  same  protection  accorded  to  a  single 
cooperative. 

The  recent  court  decision,  however,  in 
the  Sunkist  ca.se  has  cast  doubt  on  the 
right  of  two  or  more  cooperatives  to  do 
through  a  corporate  federation  or  in- 
corporated joint  sales  agency  all  things 
which  they  may  lawfully  do  sepai-ately. 
without  possible  conflict  with  antitrust 
laws.  The  purpose  of  subsection  (b*  is 
to  remove  this  doubt  and  to  extend  to  all 
farmer  cooperatives  the  right  to  act 
jointly  in  a   federation  of  cooperatives 


or  to  act  through  agencies  in  common 
in  performing  their  lawful  activites. 

Subsection  (b)  therefore  merely  re- 
affirms what  has  long  been  considered 
the  existing  law  with  reference  to  mar- 
keting cooperatives,  and  affords  the 
same  rights  to  cooperatives  engaged  in 
purchasing  farm  supplies  and  perform- 
ing farm  business  services, 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ProxmireI. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  wish  to  reiterate  and  to 
underline  what  the  chaii-man  of  the  com- 
mittee has  said,  and  to  emphasize  some 
other  points. 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  section 
of  the  bill,  section  401 'b).  was  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  before  the  bill  was  trans- 
mitted the  Attorney  General  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  this  section  and  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  interpose  an 
objection  to  it. 

We  have  before  us,  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Justice,  signed  by 
Mr.  Lee  Loevinger,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Antitrust  Division,  who  is  the 
No.  1  man  responsible  in  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  letter  is  dated  July  21, 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  specifies  that  section  401  (b> 
has  been  considered,  indicates  what  it 
would  do,  and  then  says  that  the  section 
was  in  the  bill  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  No  objec- 
tion was  interposed  by  the  one  man  in 
the  administration  who  is  most  responsi- 
ble for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  Obviously  it  was  considered  by 
him. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice sent  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  a  competent  anti- 
trust expert,  Mr,  Saunders,  who  was 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  Department. 
Mr.  Saunders  also  indicated  there  was 
no  objection  to  section  401 'b^,  which 
would  be  stricken  from  the  bill  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  President,  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  full  committee  all  feel  that  section 
401 'bt  is  acceptable.  All  of  us  agree  that 
the  cooperatives  would  not  be  exempted 
from  antitrust  prosecution. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  yield. 
Mr,  KEFAUVER,  Will  the  Senator 
point  out  the  language  in  subsection 
401 'b)  which  would  enable  antitrust 
prosecution  against  federations,  under 
either  the  Sherman  Act  or  the  Clayton 
Act? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral made  it  clear  to  the  committee  that 
it  was  his  view,  after  analyzing  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead Act  and  after  analyzing  the  ,, 
bill,  that  there  would  be  no  restraint 
against  prosecution  of  cooperatives 
which  engaged  in  predatory  practices. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  One  or  two  lawyers 
came  before  the  committee  in  executive 
session  and  it  is  said  that  they  seemed 
to  think  the  language  was  satisfactory, 
but  I  ask  the  Senator  where  there  is  any 
saving  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  subsection 
401(b)? 

Where  is  the  application?  How  would 
it  be  possible  to  apply  the  Sherman  Act 
or  the  Clayton  Act  to  what  takes  place 
under  subsection  401  (b»  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  the  position  of 
the  lawyers,  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  there  is  nothing  in  sub- 
section 401(b)  which  would  exempt  the 
cooperatives  from  the  Sherman  Act.  I 
understand  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  that  the  Sherman  Act 
is  based  upon  the  idea  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  a  conspiracy  requires  more  than  one 
agency.  It  requires  two  cooperatives  or 
two  corporations  to  combine. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  subsec- 
tion provides  is  that  two  or  more  coop- 
eratives can  act  in  concert  provided  they 
engage  in  actions  legal  for  one  cooper- 
ative. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  there 
are  provisions  in  the  law  which  would 
outlaw  predatory  practices,  which  are 
not  stricken  by  the  particular  subsec- 
tion 401 (b). 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Where  are  those? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  not  a  lawyer.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  relied  on  the  advice 
of  committee  counsel  and  on  the  advice 
of  the  attorney  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  as  well  as  on  the  statement  by 
the  man  who  is  most  responsible  for  the 
antitrust  laws  in  the  administration,  Mr. 
Loevinger.  Mr.  Loevinger  is  the  Govern- 
ment's No,  1  expert  on  this  issue. 
All  of  these  people  seem  to  feel  there  is 
nothing  in  subsection  401  <b)  which 
would  prevent  them  from  acting.  As  a 
nonlawyer,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  rely  on  this  competent 
advice. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  real  argument  is  based  on  the  case 
made  so  very  well  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  today,  that  this  is  a  question 
of  practical  economics.  Exactly  as  labor 
unions  are  exempt  to  some  extent  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  so  farmers  should  be 
allowed  to  combine  and  to  operate  with 
some  exemption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  an  additional  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  time  some  evidence  from  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, from  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Fi-ank 
A,  Barrett.  General  Counsel  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  August  13, 
1959.    He  said: 

Despite  substantial  increases  in  member- 
ship and  business  volume  farmer  coopera- 
tives  have   not   kept  pace  either  in  size  or 


resources  with  the  demands  Imposed  upon 
them  by  rapidly  changing  conditions.  In 
terms  of  proportion  of  farm  products 
handled,  marketed,  services  performed,  and 
extent  of  vertical  economic  Integration  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  dairy 
cooperatives  are  the  leaders  in  the  farmer 
cooperative  field.  Yet  let  us  see  what  some 
comparisons  in  this  area  show.  In  1924  the 
three  largest  cooperative  dairies  had  $48  in 
sales  to  every  $100  in  sales  of  the  three 
largest  noncooperatives.  By  1955  this  figure 
had  dropped  to  $14  for  the  cooperatives  as 
against  every  $100  in  sales  of  the  nonco- 
operatives. Moreover  slxice  the  1920's,  ad- 
ditional large  noncooperatives  have  come  on 
the  scene  and  there  are  now  eight  with  an- 
nual sales  of  over  $100  million.  Yet  today 
only  two  cooperatives  are  in  this  class.  One 
national  noncooperative  dairy  corporation 
grew  from  $14  million  in  sales  in  1924  to  $1.3 
billion  in  1955.  a  figure  as  great  as  the  net 
sales  of  the  countries  1,600-odd  local  and 
regional  dairy  cooperative  associations  (ex- 
cluding bargaining  associations).  Although 
specific  information  Is  not  available,  general 
market  data  indicates  that  similar  examples 
could  be  found  in  other  major  food  and  fiber 
groups.  More  than  one-half  of  the  market- 
ing cooperatives  In  1955-56  had  business 
volume  below  $500,000  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  below  $1  million. 


Mr.  President,  In  viev;  of  the  fact  that 
my  time  is  limited,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  other  sections  of  the  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

The  average  annual  net  values  of  farm 
products  marketed  by  farm  cooperatives  for 
the  period  1950-57,  adjusted  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation but  not  for  changes  In  price  levels, 
was  $7,328  million.  During  the  same  period 
the  total  average  annual  cash  receipts  of  all 
farmers  were  $30,907  million.  Thus,  during 
this  period  farmer  marketing  cooperatives 
handled  less  than  26  percent  of  the  total 
farm  production. 

Diu-ing  the  same  period  the  average  annual 
net  values  of  farm  supplies  and*  equipment 
procured  for  farmers  by  farmers'  coopera- 
tives was  $1,971  million,  and  the  average 
annual  cash  expenditures  by  all  farmers 
for  supplies  and  equipment  was  $13,014  mil- 
lion. So  farmer  cooperatives  during  the  pe- 
riod handled  substantially  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  supplies  and  equipment  sold  to 
farmers. 

The  foregoing  figures  for  cooperatives 
might  well  be  compared  with  the  following 
figures  ( taken  from  published  annual  state- 
ments of  the  respective  companies)  : 
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Total 
sales 

Net  earnings 

Before 
taxes 

After 
taxes 

liefore 
taxes 

Aft^r 
taxes 

.'^laiiiiurd  Oil  (New  Jers«>y)- 

(;r.:il  A.  A  v.  Tea  Co.' 

Iiilrrn  ition.il  ll:irvcster  ' 

N-iTionnl  1  >;iirv  Frtxliicts                .   

$7. 54a.  5T1 
5,  tm.  741 
1.(198,389 
l,451,24.'i 

$962.  475 

118,905 

75.  243 

S7.  545 

$502.  475 
.^3, 1«15 
42,  ftS7 
4,5.  455 

$3.  *«,  78<'. 

2.  837.  291 

945,486 

9S6.  404 

$568.  605 
64.162 
87.0ft2 
41.559 

$36.5.  «C, 
38.  W2 
,55.  r,7fl 

25.  :«y 

'  Vii^:\\  vearsen.linp  Feb,  28.  1W9.  ami  Keb.  28.  UHW. 
••  KiKC-al  years  ending  Oct.  31.  Iy5^,  and  Oct.  31.  1948. 

Since  1946  the  gross  national  prodtict  has 
more  than  doubled  (Index  1947-49  equals  100; 
1946,  210.7;  1959  (estimated),  485)  minus 
(taken  from  Investors  Reader,  Sept.  2,  1959) . 

It  will  be  observed  that  In  1958  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey  sales  exceeded  the  aver- 
age annual  total  sales  of  all  farmer  coop- 
eratives for  the  period  1951-57;  exceeded  the 
average  annual  total  sales  of  all  farmers  pur- 
chasing cooperatives  for  the  same  period  by 
more  than  $5  billion,  and  exceeded  the  pe- 
troleum products  sales  of  all  farmer  supply 
cooperatives  in  1956-57  ($529,679,000)  by 
more  than  $6i2  billion;  In  1958  Its  net  earn- 
ings after  taxes  were  $562  million,  almost 
twice  the  total  patronage  earnings  of  all 
farmers  coop>eratlves  In   1954. 

In  1958  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  sales  were  $5,094,741,000,  more  than  30 
times  the  sales  of  all  consumer -urban  co- 
operatl%-es  in  1957  ($170  million);  its  net 
earnings  after  taxes  in  1958  were  $53,905,000 
(as  compared  with  $1,721,175  in  1957,  for  the 
26  leading  consumer  cooperatives). 

In  1958  National  Dairy  Products  sales  were 
$1,451,245,000;  the  sales  of  all  farmer  mar- 
keting dairy  cooperatives  for  1956-57  were 
$2,759,409,000.  National  Dairy  Products  Co. 
alone  did  approximately  three-fifths  as  much 
in  dollar  volume  as  all  the  dairy  coopera- 
tives. 

In  1958  the  sales  of  International  Harves- 
ter Co,  exceeded  by  more  than  10  times  the 
farm  machinery  and  equipment  sales  of  all 
farmer  supply  cooperatives  and  were  only 
slightly  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  the 
total  sales  of  all  farmer  supply  cooperatives. 

In  the  period  from  1948  to  1958  the  btisi- 
ness  of  Standard  Oil  Co,  of  New  Jersey  more 
than  doubled,  and  its  earnings  after  taxes 


Increased  roughly  55  percent;  the  business 
of  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  almost 
doubled,  and  its  earnings  after  taxes  in- 
creased by  roughly  three-sevenths,  while  the 
btislness  of  National  Dairy  Products  Co.  in- 
creased almost  50  percent,  and  its  earning 
before  taxes  increased  by  about  four-fifths. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  the  record  is 
overwhelming  that  the  farmer's  bar- 
gaining position  is  extremely  weak.  He 
must  rely  on  his  co-ops  and  they  have 
been  getting  much  weaker,  not  stronger, 
relative  to  the  giant  processing  corpora- 
tions with  which  they  must  deal.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  farmer  has  been 
getting  such  a  very  small  income — in 
view  of  his  effort,  in  view  of  the  amount 
of  labor  he  employs,  in  view  of  the  in- 
vestment he  maJces — as  compared  with 
other  segments  of  our  economy. 

I  thii"ik  legislation  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed is  absolutely  essential  if  the  farm- 
er is  going  to  be  able  to  move  ahead, 
rely  less  on  Government  and  more  on 
his  own  organization  power  through  his 
cooperatives. 

UNANIMOUS    CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  some  unani- 
mous consent  requests? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  Mr.  President, 
after   consultation   with   a    good   many 
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Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
propound.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tomorrow,  after  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business,  debate  be  limited  to 
2  hours  on  each  amendment  and  2  hours 
on  the  bill,  S.  1643,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment for  incorporation  in  the  Record. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement,  as 
1  educed  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Wednesday, 
July  26,  1961.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1643,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961,  debate  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry:  Provided.  That  in  the 
event  the  said  chairman  is  In  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  tfiall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  said 
chairman  and  the  minority  leader:  Prortdcd, 
That  the  said  persons,  or  either  of  them, 
may.  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  This  means  that 
any  amendment  which  may  be  either 
pending  or  offered  between  now  and  then 
will  have  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  it  mean  that 
after  Ihe  conclusion  of  morning  business 
no  further  amendments  will  be  eligible? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  It  means  ex- 
actly the  opposite. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  to- 
night it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 


AGRICULTURAL   ACT    OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1643)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  prices  and  farm  income,  to 
increase  farmer  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  programs,  to  adjust 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
line  with  the  requirements  therefor,  to 
improve  distribution  and  expand  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  liberalize 
and  extend  farm  credit  services,  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  problem  involved  should  rec- 
ognize the  basic  difference  between  the 
philosophy  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 

The  Sherman  Act  was  specil^cally  di- 
rected against  the  Standard  Oil  Co..  but 
in  sufficiently  broad  language  to  try  to 
prevent  in  the  future  similar  abuses 
when  a  single  large  corporation  would 
be  in  a  position  to  dominate  and  control 
a  market,  to  crush  competition,  and  to 
victimize  the  public  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  concentration  in  large  com- 
panies. The  Standard  Oil  Co.  was  the 
principal  corporation  against  which  the 
act  was  directed  at  that  time.  It  was  di- 
rected against  certain  large  concentra- 
tions of  economic  power  which  had  been 
found  to  be  evU  and  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  in  this  economy.  It  was 
never  considered  at  that  point  how  the 
act  might  or  might  not  apply  to  labor 
unions  or  to  farm  cooperatives. 

In  the  Danbury  Hatters  case  it  was 
held  that  the  act.  because  of  the  general 
terminology  involved,  applied  to  a  labor 
union  when  a  group  of  working  men 
went  out  on  strike  against  a  hat  factory 
in  Connecticut.  The  decision  so  outraged 
the  conscience  of  the  United  States  that 
a  sr>ecific  act  of  Congress  was  passed  to 
provide  that  the  law  should  not  apply  to 
a  labor  union,  collective  bargaining, 
going  out  on  strike,  and  efforts  to  get 
better  wages  and  working  conditions. 
By  specific  exemption  under  the  act  a 
labor  union  has  never  been  held,  to  be 
in  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  on 
the  theory  that  it  would  be  good  for 
laboring  men  to  work  together  to  try  to 
improve  their  conditions  and  to  try  to 
improve  their  wages. 

Similarly  in  1922,  without  a  holding 
to  the  contrary  so  far  as  I  know.  Con- 
gress proceeded  to  act  in  a  similar  fash- 
ion in  regard  to  farm  cooperatives,  and 
it  passed  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  The 
principle  was  exactly  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  Sherman  Act.  It  pro- 
ceeded not  upon  the  principle  that  farm- 
ers had  too  much  concentration  of  power, 
as  was  the  case  with  certain  large  corpo- 
rations, but  in  exactly  the  opposite 
respect.  It  proceeded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  there  was  not  enough  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  among  farm- 
ers, that  farm  prices  were  too  low,  and 
would  continue  to  be  too  low  unless 
farmers  sought  to  work  together  coop- 


eratively to  achieve  a  concentration  of 
power  and  work  thiough  farm  coopera- 
tives. 

So  Congress  sought  to  encourage 
farmers  to  organize,  to  work  together, 
and  to  try  to  maintain  the  price  of  their 
product.  Congress  tried  to  obtain  mar- 
keting arrangements  and  to  make  other 
provisions  to  help  those  farmers. 

Unfortunately,  down  through  the 
years  the  Department  of  Justice  has  felt 
some  strange  compulsion,  and  particu- 
larly under  Republican  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, to  fail  to  distinguish  between  a 
farmer  and  a  giant  corporation.  In- 
variably we  find  the  Department  trying 
to  pro.secute  strawberry  farmers  in 
Louisiana,  milk  producers  in  Maryland, 
fishermen  somewhere  else,  fruit  pro- 
ducers somewhere  else,  when  the  clear 
intendment  of  the  law  was  that  such 
people  were  to  be  encouraged  to  work 
together  collectively  to  achieve  a  con- 
centration of  power  on  the  theory  that 
by  obtaining  a  better  price  for  the  prod- 
ucts, they  would  be  bringing  their  in- 
come in  line  with  what  other  people  were 
making  in  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  that  such  a  course  would  be 
good  for  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, farmers  have  never  been  able  to 
organize  sufficiently  to  achieve  any  sub- 
.'-tantial  degree  of  economic  power.  In 
fact,  they  have  not  even  been  able  to 
organize  their  cooperatives  and  grow 
large  enough  to  the  point  at  which  the 
cooperatives  have  been  able  to  operate 
efficiently  and  achieve  their  purpose  in 
many  instances. 

For  example,  out  of  9.827  existing 
farmer  cooperatives,  less  than  10  percent 
of  that  number  have  annual  volume  of 
$2  milUon,  and  less  than  20  percent  of 
them  have  annual  volume  as  much  as  $1 
million.  Those  figures  mean  that  of 
almost  10,000  farm  cooperatives,  8,000 
of  them  are  not  even  big  enough  for  an 
efficient  operation.  Yet  we  see  the  great 
giants  of  the  dairy  industry  and  the 
giants  of  certain  other  industries  fearing 
that  the  farmer  cooperatives  may  com- 
pete with  them,  and  hence  they  are  try- 
ing to  make  the  little  cooperatives  sub- 
ject to  the  antitrust  laws  if  they  so  much 
as  buy  a  dairy  or  a  processing  plant,  or 
try  to  arrive  at  some  arrangement  to 
reduce  the  price  of  fish,  strawberries,  or 
whatever  else  they  produce.  One  cain 
talk  about  blacklisting  or  boycotting,  but 
the  issue  involved  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  so  far  as  the  economic  in- 
terests of  this  Nation  are  concerned, 
involves  those  who  make  large  profits  by 
taking  food  at  a  low  price  from  the  farm- 
er, beating  his  price  down,  and  maintain- 
ing a  large  spread  between  what  the 
farmer  gets  and  what  the  housewife 
pays.  They  do  not  want  the  farmer  to 
get  into  the  position  where  he  can  acquire 
a  dairy  or  a  processing  plant  to  attempt 
to  narrow  that  margin  between  producer 
and  consumer. 

One  Senator,  who  knows  the  problem, 
pointed  out  to  me  that  fanners,  by  com- 
petition, could  do  more  to  reduce  the 
price  of  commodities  which  the  nouse- 
wife  purchases  if  the  cooperatives  had 
15  percent  of  the  processing  facilities 
than  all  the  Government  laws  we  could 
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pass,  trying  to  help  the  housewife  to  get 
something  at  a  reasonable  price. 

They  are  seeking  to  compete.  They 
are  not  big  enough  to  compete  now. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  twofold: 
First,  the  bill  is  intended  to  permit  small 
organizations  to  merge  so  that  they  can 
be  big  enough  to  have  some  strength, 
and  there  is  no  showing  that  they  are 
too  big  today.  I  will  get  to  that  point 
in  a  moment. 

Secondly,  the  law  is  intended  to  per- 
mit such  cooperatives  to  acquire  certain 
facilities.  Why?  So  that  by  comi>etition 
in  the  milk  and  proces.sing  industries, 
by  acquiring  some  processing  facilities, 
the  cooperatives  can  help  themselves 
get  a  better  price,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  help  to  narrow  the  margin  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer,  on  the 
other  hand.  It  is  the  later  aspect  of  the 
question  that  is  particularly  objected  to 
by  those  who  must  compete  with  farm 
cooperatives  in  the  event  that  they  are 
able  to  acquire  processing  facilities. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  cooperatives  hav- 
ing an  unfair  tax  advantage.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  as  such  will  see  that  no  particular 
advantage  is  given  to  them.  But  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  farm  cooperatives 
should  not  be  able  to  buy  a  dairy  or  a 
processing  plant  when  the  big  giants  of 
industry  buy  them  constantly. 

For  example,  I  have  spelled  out  on  the 
floor  the  case  of  the  four  large  milk 
processors.  They  are  the  National 
Dairy  Products,  selling  their  product 
under  the  Sealtest  label.  Borden,  Bea- 
trice, and  Foremost.  Those  corporations 
have  acquired  1,100  dairies  in  the  last 
30  years.  Yet  if  a  farm  cooperative  at- 
tempts to  buy  the  facility  of  a  producer 
in  its  area,  it  is  told  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  it  cannot  do  so.  because  such 
action  would  tend  to  reduce  competi- 
tion. Some  independent  producer  some- 
where else  may  have  difficulty  selling 
milk  in  the  area  because  he  could  not 
sell  the  particular  dair>'  which  proposes 
to  process  the  product  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  most  part  it  was 
thought  that  thi?  law  was  broad  enough 
to  permit  cooperatives  to  merge  and 
work  cooperatively  together.  Looking 
down  the  road.  Congress  passed  a  law  to 
provide  that  in  the  event  cooperatives 
ever  get  so  strorg  that  they  could  obtain 
prices  that  werr  unreasonably  high,  the 
Secretary  of  Agi  iculture  not  only  has  the 
power,  but  also  nas  the  duty  to  cite  such 
cooperatives,  to  offer  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  within  30  days,  and, 
after  a  hearing,  to  order  such  companies 
to  reduce  such  prices.  If  that  action 
would  not  reduce  the  price,  they  could 
then  go  to  court. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  would 
go  even  further.  In  the  event  that  co- 
operatives get  too  strong,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  {Jso  has  the  power  to  re- 
quire the  cooperative  to  divest  itself  of 
its  assets  and  split  up  the  cooperative. 
What  more  can  one  ask?  Unfor- 
tunately, the  p<jwer  he  has  exceeds  that 
which  has  been  used,  because  the  Secre- 
tary has  never  needed  that  much  power. 
All  he  hEis  ever  needed  is  the  power,  as 


under  the  marketing  agreements,  to  say, 
"It  looks  as  though  you  are  getting  your 
price  too  high.  We  will  permit  the  im- 
portation of  sufficient  products  from  the 
outside  to  reduce  the  price." 

In  any  case,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  the  power  and  duty  to  act  if 
these  cooperatives  get  too  strong. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator's  dis- 
cussion is  in  connection  with  subsection 
I  c  I .  The  subsection  to  which  the 
amendment  is  directed  is  subsection  (b). 
It  is  my  contention  that  under  subsection 
<  b  1  there  is  no  antitrust  restraint  'eft 
whatever,  and  even  under  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
could  not  be  any  more  wrong. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  finish  my 
statement.  I  was  very  generous  in  yield- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  will 
yield  from  my  own  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
yields  time  to  himself. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Capper-Vol- 
stead Act  applies  only  to  cooperatives 
dealmg  and  marketing.  Under  the  defi- 
nition of  what  is  contained  in  subsection 
<b>,  there  are  also  purchasing  coopera- 
tives and  service  cooperatives,  wliich  are 
included  in  the  definition  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1929,  to  which 
section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  ..\ct  has 
no  application  whatever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tune  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  speaking  on  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  Furthermore, 
section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  ap- 
phes  to  what  is  contained  in  section  1 
of  that  act.  Section  1  refers  to  "cooper- 
ative." It  does  not  say  "federation  of 
cooperatives."  Therefore  it  is  my  posi- 
tion that  section  2  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  has  no  application  to  any 
action  that  is  taken  under  subsection  (b^ . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  :-efer  to 
page  139.  the  next  to  the  last  page  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  states 
what  section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  provides.  It  states  specifically  what 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  in  the  event  the  price  gets  out  of  line. 
Insofar  as  that  section  is  coMcemed, 
if  it  is  illegal  for  one  cooperative  to  do 
an  act  about  which  the  Senatar  com- 
plains, it  would  be  illegal  for  two  of 
them  joined  together  to  do  that  act  if  it 
is  forbidden  under  the  law  foi'  one  of 
them  to  do  it.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  proceed  against  eicher  one 
or  both  of  them  if  they  did  anything 
which  unduly  enhanced  the  price  of  any 
product. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Kefauver  amendment.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  never  asked  to  have  this 
section  stricken  out.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment was  started  by  the  world's  largest 
grain  dealer.  Representatives  of  the 
firm  came  to  my  office  and  pointed  out 
that  this  section  was  objectionable  to 
them,  and  they  hoped  it  could  be  thrown 


out.  I  said  I  would  look  into  the  matter. 
I  looked  Into  it.  I  decided  that  they 
could  hold  their  own  against  any  small 
farmer  if  it  remained  in  the  bill.  I  hope 
it  will  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  spoke 
about  where  the  opposition  came  from. 
I  yield  myself  one  minute  of  my  own 
time.  Mr.  President.  The  Senator  stated 
that  the  opposition  to  this  section  came 
from  some  powerful  grain  cooperatives. 
No  grain  cooperative  has  been  in  touch 
with  me.  Nobody  else  has  been  in  touch 
with  me  to  suggest  that  I  offer  the 
amendment.  I  have  done  so  because  I 
believe  in  the  antitrust  laws,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  ought  to  apply  all  around. 
I  believe  in  free  competition. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  has  mis- 
quoted me.  I  did  not  say  the  opposition 
came  from  the  largest  cooperative.  I 
said  it  came  from  the  world's  largest 
grain  dealer.  It  is  not  a  cooperative. 
They  do  not  beheve  in  cooperatives. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  Its  excellent  work  with  re- 
gard to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion provisions  in  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 
It  has  produced  a  much  needed  consoli- 
dation and  modernization  of  the  Secre- 
tary "s  authority  to  make  credit  available 
to  farmers  who  cannot  obtain  it  else- 
where and  to  provide  insured  loans  nec- 
essary to  finance  and  purchase  improve- 
ments and  operations  of  farms. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  replaces  to  a  great 
extent  the  Bankhead -Jones  Tenant  Act. 
the  Water  Facilities  Act  and  Public  Law 
38  of  the  81st  Congress  which  new  con- 
stitutes the  basic  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  dis- 
aster loans.  Under  the  present  law  it 
has  been  most  difficult  to  develop  suc- 
cessfully a  credit  program  which  will 
take  into  account  all  of  the  financing 
needs  of  applicants  to  support  farming 
operations. 

With  several  different  lending  author- 
ities, each  with  its  own  requirements, 
different  Imiitations  and  terms,  con- 
fusion and  inconvenience  has  been  in- 
escapable. The  consolidation  which 
this  title  provides  can  be  a  much  more 
efficient  service  to  our  farmers  for  their 
credit  needs. 

Real  estate  loans  and  water  facilities 
loans  under  subtitle  A  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  make  or  insure  loans  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere.  This 
credit  would  be  provided  to  finance  their 
actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms.  Real  estate  loans  would  have  a 
maximum  repayment  term  of  not  more 
than  40  years  and  at  an  interest  rate 
of  not  to  exceed  5  percent.  Terms  and 
rates  would  take  Into  consideration 
rates  prevailing  in  the  communities  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods 
of  time. 
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A  fanner  must  have  money  to  oper- 
ate on  like  a  man  engaged  in  any  other 
industry.  He  must  have  funds  with 
which  to  purchase  livestock,  seed,  feed, 
fertilizer,  farm  equipment,  and  supplies. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before 
us,  the  eligibility  requirements  for  oper- 
ating loans  are  the  same  as  for  real 
estate  loans,  except  for  the  requirement 
of  ownership.  The  bill  provides  a  maxi- 
mum outstanding  indebtedness  limita- 
tion not  to  exceed  $40,000.  The  pres- 
ent limitation  is  $20,000.  The  high  cost 
of  machinery  and  equipment  and  the 
necessity  for  more  capital  with  which 
to  make  family  operations  efficient  re- 
quires larger  sums  to  finance  these 
operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  the  prospects  of  liberalizing  our 
farm  credit  services  in  this  area.  It  is 
essential  to  continued  development  and 
growth  of  the  business  of  our  farm 
families. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  more  prac- 
tical loan  service  for  real  estate,  water 
facilities  and  operating  loans,  provisions 
of  the  law  relating  to  emergency  loans 
have  been  changed  to  recognize  the  needs 
which  experience  has  revealed.  Under 
the  bill  emergency  loans  would  be  made 
available  to  farmers  if  they  have  reason- 
able prosjjects  of  continuing  farming  op- 
erations. The  bill  contains  no  dollar 
limit  on  the  amount  of  emergency  loans 
other  than  the  amount  which  may  be 
certified  by  the  county  committee. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  want  to  say  that 
the  committee  has  produced  a  fine  result 
In  its  work  on  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
relating  to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. These  FHA  provisions  con- 
solidate and  simplify  the  existing  law 
and  at  the  same  time  maintains  all  au- 
thorizations and  lending  authorities. 
More  credit  is  provided  for  purchase  of 
family-tyr>e  farms  and  these  provisions 
make  It  possible  to  provide,  in  a  more 
realistic  manner,  for  the  credit  needs 
of  those  engaged  m  this  industry  so  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Regardless  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote  on  the  simendment  now 
at  the  desk,  does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee propose  to  offer  a  second  amend- 
ment directed  to  deletmg  the  next  sub- 
section, subsection  (c)  ? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  do. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  what- 
ever time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  the  re- 
matader  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 


UNESCO'S  DOUBLE  STANDARD 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember someone  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  special  Issue  of  the  Courier,  oflBcial 
UNESCO  publication,  dedicated  to  the 
subject  of  racism. 


I  think  racism  should  be  exposed,  and 
I,  for  one,  certainly  do  not  object  to  the 
fact  that  UNESCO  decided  to  go  into  this 
matter. 

But  I  was  apF>alled  and  worried  by 
UNES<>0's  perniciously  one-sided  pres- 
entation of  the  subject. 

The  October  1960  issue  of  the  UNESCO 
Courier  completely  paralleled  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  line  in  the  sense  that 
it  made  the  charge  of  racism  and  anti- 
Semitism  against  the  United  States  and 
other  free  countries,  while  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  today  the 
chief  breeding  place  of  the  virus  of  anti- 
Semitism,  and  that  there  is  massive 
I>ersecution  of  national  minorities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  all  the  way  from  the  Ukraine 
to  Mongolia. 

The  first  photograph  in  issue  No.  10 
of  the  UNESCO  Courier  had  to  do  with 
the  Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews.  The 
second  photograph  had  to  do  with  the 
massacre  at  Sharpeville  in  South  Africa. 
The  third  photograph  showed  Federal 
troops  escorting  Negroes  to  school  at 
Little  Rock.  The  next  series  of  photo- 
graphs had  to  do  with  the  Netting  Hill 
riots  In  London,  and  so  on  to  the  very 
end. 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  terrible 
persecution  of  the  minorities,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Jewish  minority  in  the  So- 
viet Union  today. 

I  felt  that  this  publication  could  not 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
considered  impartial,  that  it  was  on  the 
contrary  a  publication  which  the  Com- 
munists could  and  would  use  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  I  found  this  all  the 
more  distressing  because,  as  is  common 
knowlfsdge,  the  United  States  foots  fully 
one-tl-iird  of  the  UNESCO  budget. 

I  inmiediately  addressed  a  letter  to 
Ambaijsador  James  J.  Wadsworth  at  the 
United  Nations,  with  a  copy  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  asking  that  the  matter 
be  taken  up  with  the  UNESCO  Council. 

On  April  29  I  finally  received  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Brooks  Hays,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, informmg  me  of  the  status  of  their 
representations. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Hays'  letter  that 
the  Director  General  of  UNESCO  saw 
nothing  wrong  with  their  special  issue  on 
racism.  His  position  was  that  the  spe- 
cial issue  of  the  UNESCO  Courier  was 
intend(Kl  to  describe  only  areas  of  racism 
that  had  been  discussed  in  the  56th  ses- 
sion of  UNESCO's  Executive  Board  and 
which  represented  situations  publicly 
and  officially  recognized  by  the  member 
states. 

If  UNESCO's  report  on  racism  was 
outrageously  one  sided.  I  find  the  stand 
now  taken  by  the  Director  General  of 
UNESCO  doubly  outrageous. 

The  Soviet  Government  denies  that 
minorities  are  persecuted  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Therefore,  despite  the  moun- 
tains of  evidence  on  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  the  Ukrainians,  and  other  na- 
tional minorities  m  the  Soviet  Union, 
UNESCO  takes  the  stand  that  it  can- 
not recognize  or  report  on  such  persecu- 
tions within  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  other  countries  of  the  Com- 
munist sphere. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United 
States  and  other  free  countries,  every  in- 


stance of  bigotry  and  racism  is  generally 
treated  as  page  1  news.  Since  the  exist- 
ence of  racism  is  recognized  in  demo- 
cratic countries  and  frankly  covered  by 
the  free  press,  UNESCO  considers  it  its 
duty  to  take  cognizance  of  these  situa- 
tions and  to  report  on  them  to  the  U.N. 
community. 

The  Director  of  UNESCO  may  not 
realize  this,  but  this  is  a  prescription 
that  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  propaganda  apparatus. 

To  its  credit,  the  State  Depai-tment 
did  not  accept  UNESCO's  explanation 
a-s  satisfactory. 

It  instructed  its  permanent  represent- 
ative to  UNESCO  to  transmit  to  the  Di- 
rector General  three  documents  pub- 
lished by  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council  dealing  with  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  also  instructed  our  representative 
to  inform  the  Dueclor  General  that  our 
Government  does  not  consider  the 
UNESCO  formula  a  valid  and  reliable 
one.  since  it  is  bound  to  favor  closed  as 
opposed  to  open  societies. 

Finally,  the  State  Department  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  situation 
brought  to  light  by  the  October  issue  of 
the  Courier  demands  a  careful  review  of 
UNESCO's  editorial  policy  and  calls  for 
the  development  of  criteria  in  the  selec- 
tion of  materials  which  will  apply 
equally  aj:id  fairly  to  all  member  states. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  State  De- 
partment publicly  on  the  very  strong 
position  it  has  taken  in  this  matter.  I 
also  wish  to  state  for  the  record  that  if 
UNESCO  persists  in  the  position  it  has 
taken,  I  intend  to  move  in  this  body 
that  the  United  States  withdraw  from 
UNESCO. 

I  am  loath  to  recommend  so  serious 
a  step  because  I  know  that  UNESCO  has 
done  much  good  work.  When  I  first 
wrote  to  Ambassador  Wadsworth,  I  as- 
sumed that  the  imbalance  in  the  special 
edition  of  the  UNESCO  Courier  was  sim- 
ply due  to  an  error  in  judgment,  and  I 
suggested  that  this  imbalance  be  recti- 
fied by  printing  another  issue  of  the 
UNESCO  Courier  focused  on  minority 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  sphere. 

From  the  Director  General's  reply  to 
the  State  Department's  representations, 
however,  it  now  develops  that  what  is 
involved  here  is  not  an  error  in  judg- 
ment but  a  matter  of  basic  policy.  If 
thLs  policy  is  not  revised,  then,  as  much 
as  I  would  regret  it,  I  feel  that  with- 
drawal from  UNESCO  is  the  only  hon- 
orable comse  open  to  us. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
recently  been  informed  that  the  State 
Department  is  pursuing  the  matter  and 
that  it  believes  that  it  will  be  resolved 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States.  I  am  further  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  representative 
to  the  UNESCO  Council  is  Dr.  George 
N.  Shuster,  who,  in  addition  to  his  emi- 
nence as  an  educator,  is  a  man  of  rare 
courage  and  poUtical  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  following  documents: 

First.  Letter  from  Senator  Thomas 
J.  DoDD  to  Ambassador  James  J.  Wads- 
worth, dated  November  28,  1960. 
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Second.  Letter  from  Mr.  Brooks  Hays 
to  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  dated  April 
29.  1961. 

There  being  :io  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  28,  1960. 
The  Honorable  James  J.  Wadsworth, 
VS.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  VS. 
Mission    to    the    United    Nations,    New 
York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Wad  sworth  :  A  few  days  ago  the 
enclosed  copy  of  the  UNESCO  Courier  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  must  say.  I 
was  disturbed  and  worried  by  It. 

No  one  could  complain  If  UNESCO  went 
Into  the  matter  of  racism  and  anti-Semitism 
In  an  Impartial  manner,  examining  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  these  evils  with  equal 
frankness  In  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  If  It  did  so,  Indeed.  It  would 
be  performing  a  service.  But  that  Is  not 
what  issue  No.  10  of  the  UNESCO  Courier 
does. 

Issue  No.  10  o  the  UNESCX)  Courier  com- 
pletely parallels  the  Communist  propaganda 
line  In  the  sense  that  It  makes  the  charge 
of  racUm  and  ar. tl-Semltlem  against  the  free 
world  only.  It  s.lso  parallels  the  Communist 
propaganda  line  In  the  sense  that  it  beats 
the  dead  horse  of  Nazi  anti-Semitism  while 
ignoring  the  \\\-i-  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  today  the  chl<  f  breeding  place  of  the  virus 
of  antl-Semltlsnu  It  laments  the  dead  vic- 
tims of  nazism--but  it  does  not  lift  a  finger 
to  help  the  llv.ng  victims  of  Soviet  antl- 
Semltlsm,  or  to  ;)rote?t  ajalnst  It. 

In  my  opinion,  the  total  emphasis  on 
racism  and  anti-Semitism  in  the  free  world, 
and  the  total  failure  to  comment  on  racism 
and  antl-Semitl.!m  in  the  Communist  world 
make  this  doci  ment  one  which  the  Com- 
munists can.  ar.d  I  am  certain  will,  use  for 
propaganda  usei.  This  is  a  situation  where 
a  half-truth  Is  '-he  equivalent  of  a  complete 
untruth — an  untruth  that  ties  In  completely 
with  the  big  lie  of  communisnn. 

The  first  photograph  In  issue  No.  10  of  the 
UNESCO  Couri  IT  has  to  do  with  the  Nazi 
persecution  of  t!ie  Jews.  The  second  photo- 
graph has  to  do  with  the  massacre  at 
Sharpeville  in  South  Africa.  The  third 
photograph  shews  Federal  troops  escorting 
Negroes  into  s.-hools  at  Little  Rock.  The 
next  series  of  photographs  has  to  do  with  the 
Netting  Hm  riots  In  London.  The  article  on 
"A  Look  at  Modern  Antl-Semltlsm,"  which 
follows,  places  Its  entire  emphasis  on  the 
Nazi  persecutioi  of  the  Jews.  Then  there 
Is  an  article  entitled  "The  Cinema  Says 
'No"  to  Racism.  '  In  this  we  find  a  photo- 
graph of  a  white  prisoner  beating  a  Negro 
prisoner,  taken  from  "The  Defiant  One,"  a 
photograph  from  Charlie  Chaplin's  "The 
Great  Dictator. '  In  which  Chaplin  holds 
back  Nazi  stomtroopers,  and  some  photo- 
graphs of  Anne  Frank. 

Not  a  word  Is  said  about  the  terrible 
persecution  of  minorities  and  especially  of 
the  Jewish  people  In  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
This  omission.  In  my  opinion.  Is  Inexcusable 
In  view  of  the  raass  of  evidence,  much  of  It 
filed  with  the  U.N..  relating  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  and  other  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today.  As  examples  of  the  type 
of  evidence,  I  enrlose : 

1.  The  Soviet  Empire,  prison  house  of  na- 
tions, a  study  prepared  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security. 

2.  Pacts  for  October  1960 — an  Issue  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  question  of  antl-Jewlsh 
propaganda  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  A  copy  of  a  recent  article  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  pointing  out,  with 
documentary  pnxjf,  that  the  official  Com- 
munist press  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  now 
revived  the  basest  of  all  antl-Semltlc  Ilea — 
the  ancient  lie  that  the  Jewish  religion  re- 
quires that  Jews  drink  the  blood  of  non- 
Jews. 


I  spoke  In  the  Senate  on  this  matter  on 
March  15,  1660.  A  copy  of  this  speech  ia 
enclosed  for  your  Information. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  some  S  mil- 
lion Jews.  In  a  land  where  all  minorities  are 
persecuted,  they  are  the  most  pen»ecuted  of 
all  minorities.  They  have  been  the  victims 
of  a  policy  that  can  only  be  described  as 
physical  and  cultural  genocide.  They  are 
without  political  representation,  without 
community  organizations,  almosi;  without 
rellirlous  or  cultural  rights  and  without  op- 
portunity for  higher  education  or  employ- 
ment. 

Summing  up  the  plight  of  the  Seivlet  Jews, 
the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  BYlth 
said  In  1958: 

"The  prospects  for  Soviet  Jewrr  are  dire 
and  gloomy:  at  best,  the  extlnctlor  of  a  once 
flourishing  and  rich  cultural  tradition  and 
life;  at  worst,  the  completion  by  the  Com- 
munists of  the  heinous  work  begran  by  the 
Nazis — the  liquidation  by  forcible  assimila- 
tion of  this  community  of  3  million  Jews." 

Between  the  brutality  of  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism and  the  brutality  of  Nazi  iintl-Semi- 
tlsm,  there  is  little  to  choose.  About  all  that 
Is  lacking  so  far  In  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  gas 
chambers. 

I  am  outraged  by  the  fact  that  this  docu- 
ment should  have  been  produced  at  all  by  an 
organ  of  the  UJJ. — doubly  outraged  because 
most  of  the  money  for  its  publication  had 
to  come  from  the  American  contribution  to 
UNESCO. 

I  wish  to  request  formally.  Mr.  Ambas.'-ac'.or. 
that  you  take  this  matter  up  with  the  Amer- 
ic:^.n  representative  on  the  UNESCO  Coun- 
cil If  UNESCO  is  willing  to  print  a  second 
issue  of  Racism,  devoted  to  racism  and  anti- 
Semitism  In  the  Soviets'  sphere,  then  It  may 
help  to  restore  the  balance  and  prDve  Its  im- 
partiality. In  any  case,  I  believe  this  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  this 
matter  your  personal  consideration. 
Yours  truly, 

Thomas  J.  Dopd. 

P.S.— As  a  personal  postscript,  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  very  cogent  state- 
ment against  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  statements  of  its  kind  I  have 
yet  come  across. 


Department  or  State, 
Washington,  April  29,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  This  letter  refers  fur- 
ther to  our  reply  of  December  9,  1960,  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  racism  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1960  issue  of  UNESCO's  Courier.  At  the 
Department's  request  the  U.S.  i)ermanent 
representative  to  UNESCO,  In  Paris,  took  up 
the  Issues  raised  in  your  letter  of  November 
28,  1960,  with  the  Director  General  of 
UNESCO.  The  latter  advanced  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Courier  Issue  was  Intended  to 
describe  only  areas  of  racism  that  had  been 
discussed  In  the  56th  session  of  UNESCO's 
executive  board  and  which  represented  situ- 
ations publicly  and  ofHclally  recognized  by 
the  member  states  concerned.  Thi\  Implica- 
tion of  this  explanation  was  that  racial  dis- 
crimination In  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  treated 
In  the  October  issue  because  It  hsd  neither 
been  discussed  at  the  executive  board  meet- 
ing nor  publicly  and  officially  re<»gnized  by 
the  Soviets  as  existing  within  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Department  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  given  by  the  Dlrectoi-  General. 
It  therefore  transmitted  to  the  Dlre'Ctor  Gen- 
eral, through  Its  permanent  reprefjentatlves. 
three  documents  published  by  tlie  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  (E 
ON.  4  sub.  a/L.  216  of  Nov.  9.  1960,  in- 
cluding addenda  2  and  4)  dealing  w  Ith  mani- 
festations of  anti-Semitism  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


Our  j)ermanent  representative,  on  instruc- 
tion, also  informed  the  Director  General  of 
our  dissatisfaction  with  his  explanation, 
and  stated  that  the  question  whether  a  situ- 
ation Is  "publicly  or  officially  recognized  by 
a  member  state"  should  not  be  left  to  the 
exclusive  determination  of  UNESCO,  but  re- 
quired clarification  through  consultation 
with  the  member  government  concerned. 
The  permanent  representative  added  that  we 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  consultations 
having  taken  place  between  UNESCO  and 
our  Government  on  this  subject.  The  Direc- 
tor General  was  also  informed  that  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  consider  the  formula  used 
by  UNESCO  for  the  selection  of  problems  as 
a  valid  and  reliable  one  sln<^  It  la  bound  to 
favor  cl'>sed  as  opposed  to  open  societies. 
Finally  we  expressed  the  view  that  the  situ- 
ation brought  to  light  by  the  October  issue 
of  the  Courier  demands  a  careful  review  of 
UNESCO's  editorial  i>ollcy  and  calls  for  the 
development  of  criteria  in  the  selection  of 
materials  which  will  apply  equally  and  fairly 
to  all  member  states. 

I  bhrdl  write  you  again  when  we  have  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hats. 
Assistant  Secretary. 


RECOGNITION  OF  RED  CHINA  AND 
ITS  ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  approved  the  draft  of  a  con- 
current resolution  reaffirmtog  the  oppo- 
sition of  Congress  to  the  recognition  of 
Red  China  and  to  its  admission  to  the 
United  Nations. 

I  offered  a  substitute  resolution  be- 
cause I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  state - 
me.nt  of  justification  contained  m  the 
preamble.  The  substitute  resolution  was 
defeated  by  a  narrow  margin  m  commit- 
tee. I  am  reluctant  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  dissension  on  an  issue  such  as 
this.  But  I  consider  this  to  be  of  basic 
importance  and  I  therefore  plan  to  of- 
fer my  substitute  resolution  on  the  floor 
when  the  concurrent  resolution  comes 
up  for  consideration. 

In  the  draft  resolution  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  statement  of  the  bill  of  par- 
ticulars against  the  Chmese  Communists 
is  incomplete,  and  certain  charges  that 
should  be  stated  specifically  are  stated 
in  generalities. 

It  is  not  enough  to  speak  in  generali- 
ties. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  oppose 
the  recognition  of  Red  China  or  that  we 
oppose  its  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  enacting  such  a  resolution,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is.  after  all. 
addressing  itself  to  world  public  opinion. 

In  such  a  situation,  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opmion  of  mankmd  requires  that 
we  spell  out  in  detail  the  reasons  for  our 
action. 

This  if  what  I  have  attempted  to  do 
in  my  substitute  resolution. 

I  consider  it  mandatory  that  we  make 
some  reference  to  the  occupation  of  areas 
of  India  and  Burma;  to  the  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  the  Korean  armistice  and  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  Vietnam;  to  Red 
Chmas  open  advocacy  of  the  use  of  force 
to  settle  international  disputes;  to  the 
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fact  that  the  Communist  regime  does  not 
truly  represent  the  Chinese  people;  and 
to  Red  China's  role  as  the  major  source 
of  the  international  illicit  drug  trafiBc. 

All  of  these  charges  are  simple  state- 
ments of  fact.  They  can  all  be  docu- 
mented to  the  hilt,  and  I  plan  to  do  so 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  near 
future. 

For  example,  the  description  of  Red 
China  as  "the  major  source  of  the  inter- 
national illicit  narcotics  trafiBc"  is  taken 
verbatim  from  a  statement  made  by 
Harry  Anslinger,  Federal  Narcotics 
Commissioner. 

In  every  civilized  society,  the  peddling 
of  dope  is  considered  a  crime  that  ranks 
just  after  murder.  But  whereas  civil- 
ized governments  prosecute  this  crime 
with  all  the  powers  at  their  command, 
the  Chinese  Communist  Government  en- 
gages in  the  peddling  of  dope  as  a  major 
source  of  foreign  revenue.  The  scale 
of  its  operations  dwarf  the  combined 
operations  of  all  the  Lucky  Lucianos  in 
the  world. 

That  any  government  should  do  this 
is  so  unspeakably  vile,  so  completely 
counter  to  all  the  tenets  of  civilization 
and  international  law,  that  this  fact  by 
itself  should  disqualify  Red  China  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  preposterous  to  me  that  this  criminal 
government  should  even  be  considered 
for  United  Nations  membership. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  as  op- 
posed to  Red  China  as  I  am.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  serious  error  not  to  spell 
out  the  justification  of  our  action,  in 
terms  of  specific  charges  that  people  in 
every  country  can  understand. 

We  must  spell  out  our  charges  in  full, 
because  the  sponsors  of  Red  China's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  will  spell 
out  their  arguments  in  full. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  offered  in  the  committee 
meeting  this  morning  and  which  I  shall 
offer  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  approved 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed  Resolution  of  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD  Opposing  Diplomatic  Recognition 
AND   U.N.    Admission   ot   Red   China 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  enjoys  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  including  treaty  obligations  which 
this  Government  honors;   and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  has  faith- 
fully discharged  its  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;   and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime — 

by  its  aggression  in  Korea 

by  its  brutal  repression  in  Tibet 

by  its  occupation  of  areas  of  India  and 
Burma  and  by  its  other  threats  against  its 
neighbors 

by  its  export  of  narcotics  to  non-Commu- 
nist countries,  in  collaboration  with  criminal 
elements  In  these  countries,  and  on  a  scale 
that  makes  it  the  major  source  of  the  inter- 
national illicit  narcotics  traffic 

by  its  many  flagrant  violations  of  the 
Korean  armistice  and  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  Vietnam 

by  Its  failure  to  release  American  prison- 
ers as  promised 


by  its  fraudulent  germ  warfare  charges 
and  its  equally  mendacious  propaganda 
charg«!s  against  the  United  States  on  other 
issues 

by  its  general  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations 

by  its  open  advocacy  of  the  use  of  force  to 
settle  International  disputes  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  not  qualified  for  repre- 
sentation In  the  United  Nations:   and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  Govern- 
ment has  flagrantly  violated  basic  human 
rights,  has  imposed  on  the  Chinese  people 
one  of  the  most  brutal  regimes  known  to 
history,  and  is  completely  without  authority 
to  speak  for  the  Chinese  people  other  than 
the  authority  that  derives  from  usurpation 
and  tyranny;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  meet  its  commitments  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  shall  continue  to  support  that 
Government's  representation  In  the  United 
Nations;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Slates  shall 
continue  to  oppose  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  the  United  Nations  so 
long  as  that  regime  persists  In  defying  the 
principles  of  the  Ut,ited  Nations  Charter;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  supports  the 
President  In  not  according  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1643  •  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  prices  and  farm  income,  to 
increase  farmer  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  prou'rams,  to  adjust 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
line  with  the  requirements  tlierefor,  to 
improve  distribution  and  expand  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  liberal- 
ize and  extend  farm  credit  .services,  to 
protect  the  interest  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Kefauver!  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended.  All  time  for 
debate  has  expired.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr..  Chavez]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[No.  101) 

YEAS— 39 


Allott 

Cotton 

Long,  Hawaii 

Anderson 

Curtis 

Miller 

Bible 

Dirksen 

Morton 

Boggs 

Dodd 

Moss 

Bush 

Douglas 

Pastore 

Butler 

Dworshak 

Pell 

Cannon 

Engle 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Ful  bright 

Scott 

Carroll 

Goldwater 

Thurmond 

Ca.se.  N  J. 

Gore 

Tower 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Hruska 

Williams,  N.J. 

Church 

Kefauver 

Williams,  Del. 

Clark 

Lauschc 
NAYS— 57 

Yuung.  Ohio 

.Aiken 

Holland 

Mundt 

Baitlett 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Beall 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Javits 

Prouty 

Brldgfb 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Byrd  Va. 

Keatmg 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kerr 

Russell 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Long.  Mo. 

Siiiathers 

El  lender 

Long.  La. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Ervm 

Magnuson 

.'^•nith,  Maine 

Gruening 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Hart 

McCarthy 

S'.ennis 

Harike 

McClellan 

Symington 

HayUen 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Hickenlooper 

McNamara 

WUey 

Hickey 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hill 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

4 

Chavez 

Pong 

Morse 

Cooper 

So  Mr.  Kefauver's  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  rejected  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLA^JD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  tomorrow;  and  I 
would  suggest  to  him  that  he  refresh 
the  memory  of  Senators  in  regard  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
which  was  entered  into  late  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  let 
me  say  there  will  be  no  further  yea- 
and-nay  votes  tonight. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  will  meet  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock.  Two  hours  will 
be  allotted  for  the  consideration  of  each 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill — 1  hour  to 
each  side — plus  2  hours  on  the  bill. 

It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  consideration  of  the  farm  bill, 
the  Senate  will  take  up  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
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I  hope  that  "anight,  at  the  conclusion 
of  action  on  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  which  I  understand  is 
acceptable  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senate  will  take  up  certain 
measures  on  the  calendar  to  which  there 
is  no  objection  such  as  Calendar  No.  565, 
House  Joint  liesolution  124,  amending 
the  Puerto  Rican  Federal  Relations  Act; 
Calendar  No.  649.  Senate  bill  1589,  deal- 
ing with  the  Issuance  of  radio  operator 
licenses;  Calendar  No.  551,  House  bill 
4328,  to  reassign  officers  designated  for 
supply  duty  ai,  oCQcers  not  restricted  in 
the  performance  of  duty  in  the  Marine 
Corps;  Calendar  No.  552,  House  bill  2086, 
for  the  relief  of  Earl  H.  Spero;  Calendar 
No.  553,  Senat<'  bill  702,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange 
certain  lands  n  the  State  of  Wyoming 
with  the  tow:-!  of  Afton,  Wyo.;  Cal- 
endar No.  554.  House  bill  2249,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  certain  property  in  the  State  of 
California  to  tae  county  of  Trinity:  Cal- 
endar No.  555,  House  bill  2250,  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  convey  certain  lands  in  Lassen 
County,  Calif.,  to  the  city  of  Susanville, 
Calif.;  and  Calendar  No.  556,  Senate 
bill  860.  to  provide  greater  protection 
against  the  introduction  and  dissemina- 
tion of  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry, 
provided  the  consideration  of  those 
measures  is  not  objected  to. 

It  is  the  intention  to  bring  up,  later 
in  the  week,  tlie  bill  reported  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  on  the  proposal  to 
reorganize  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

I  hope  that  now  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  has  returned,  the  plea  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson] will  be  observed  and  the  ocean- 
ography bill  will  be  brought  up. 

I  also  hope  that  on  Thursday  or  Fri- 
day it  will  be  possible  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  foreign-aid  biU. 


r 


committef:    meetings    during 
senate  session  tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee's 
subcommittee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  on  agricultural  research  and 
general  legislation  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask 
whether  other  committees  will  meet  to- 
morrow. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  will  meet. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  There  is  a  decided 
disadvantage  to  the  members  of  com- 
mittees which  hold  hearings  concur- 
rently with  the  proceedings  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  reference  to  the  farm 
bill;  that  deprives  those  committee 
members  of  an  opportunity  to  acquaint 


themselves  with  various  aspeci^  of  this 
very  important  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  SerAtor  has 
a  point.  However,  knowing  hira  as  I  do, 
I  think  he  knows  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  bill  than  he  is  letting  on. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  is  a  very  nice 
compliment,  I  am  siu^e;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  certainly  it  is  difBcult  for  Senators 
to  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time  and 
to  do  an  effective  job  in  each  jilace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true,  but 
all  of  us  are  in  the  same  boat.  In  fact, 
sometimes  Senators  have  four  commit- 
tee meetings  scheduled  on  the  same 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  granted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  ]:»resident, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  also  re- 
quest permission  for  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Op>erations  Committee  to  meet  tomorrow 
during  the  Senate  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  so  rec.uest,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  also  re<iuest  per- 
mission for  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  which  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  for  tomorrow  morning, 
to  hold  that  hearing  during  the  Senate 
session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  so  request,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  standing  authority  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  has  it 
not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  under- 
stand that  top  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment will  come  before  that  commit- 
tee tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course  we  have 
problems.  The  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee is  scheduled  to  meet  tomorrow 
morning  at  9:30  or  10:30. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There 
is  no  problem  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  dispensed 
with.     [Laughter.] 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE   REFORM 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments,  I 
have  been  honored  to  receive  a  state- 
ment from  Hon.  Harry  S.  Tnmian,  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  subject  of  electoral  college  reform. 

President  Truman  hoped  to  appear 
in  person  before  the  subcommittee,  but 
was  prevented  from  doing  so.  However, 
he  went  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  a 
written  statement  of  his  views  and  a 
suggested  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. I  know  that  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public  will  attach  great 
significance  to  President  Truman's  views 
in  this  field;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  his  letter  to  me  and  the  en- 
closed memorandum  be  printed  at  this 
PK)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  memorandum  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iNDEPirrDiNCK,  Mo..  July  10,  1961. 
Hon   EsTES  KKTArrvxR, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Estes:  Attached  hereto  Is  my  sug- 
gested proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution 
In  relation  to  the  electoral  college. 

I  had  hoped  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee in  person  and  to  respxind  to  any  ques- 
tions, but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
developments   here. 

Some  of  my  thinking  on  the  subject  Is 
covered  In  the  memorandum  herewith  en- 
closed. I  am  Inclined  to  think  my  proposal 
will  help  to  solve  the  pnablem  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  put  It  Into  the 
Record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

/B/   Harrt  S.  Tbumak. 


Electoral    College — Sucgistid   Amendment 

I  see  no  need  for  any  drastic  change  In 
the  electoral  college  device  as  part  of  our 
process  of  electing  a  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  structure  of  the  electoral 
college  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times 

The  electoral  college  was  first  de\'lsed  to 
protect  the  small  States  from  dominance  by 
the  larger  States,  as  for  example,  E>elaware 
and  Rhode  Island  from  being  dominated  by 
Virginia  and  New  York. 

The  problem  we  face  today  Is  that  of  the 
emergence  of  the  big  cities  Into  political 
overbalance,  with  the  threat  of  Imposing 
their  choices  on  the  rest  of  the  country. 
And  in  order  to  offset  such  encroachment  by 
the  big  cities.  I  would  suggest  that  we  con- 
sider modifying  our  method  of  choosing  the 
electors  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Electors  designated  by  each  party  should 
be  submitted  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  time  that  the  candidates  for  Con- 
gress are  voted  on  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tions. TheiiC  electoral  candidates  should  be 
selected  for  nomination  by  the  political 
parties  in  the  same  manner  now  used  by  in- 
dividual States  for  selecting  candidates  fur 
Congress,  and  that  Is  by  districts. 

It  would  provide  an  additional  stimulant 
to  the  democratic  process  by  making  the 
electoral  candidates  active  participants  in 
the  campaign  for  the  party's  congressional 
and  presidential  choice. 

It  would,  in  addition,  provide  an  Impor- 
tant and  necessarj'  way  of  giving  expression 
to  shifts  In  poUtical  complexions  in  every 
State. 

2.  As  a  further  step  of  enabling  each  State 
to  have  an  equal  role  In  the  choice  and 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice  President  I 
suggest  that  two  additional  electors  at  large 
be  elected  from  each  State.  These  electors 
at  large — chosen  by  the  States — added  to  the 
electors  from  each  congressional  district 
would  serve  to  offset  In  large  measure  the 
preponderance  of  electors  from  the  big 
States  and  the  big  cities. 

3.  The  electors,  immediately  after  the 
presidential  election,  would  mc«t  in  each 
State  to  cast  their  votes. 

4.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  all  the  electors 
from  ail  the  States  would  then  convene  In 
Washington  and  vote  again  until  the  tie  Is 
broken. 

5.  If  the  tie  fails  to  break,  after  a  set  pe- 
riod, then  the  election  should  be  thrown  Into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  each 
State  would  have  one  vote. 

I  suggest  that  this  proposed  modification, 
herewith    brleflv   outlined,   Is   all   we   should 
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need  at  this  time  to  meet  present-day  condi- 
tions and  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  pur- 
poses of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

There  is  always  great  danger  of  writing 
too  much  into  the  Constitution.  Yet  we 
must  have  certain  flexibility  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions.  We  have  already  experienced 
the  consequences  of  hastily  amending  the 
Constitution  without  adequate  public  dis- 
cussion, as  in  the  cases  of  tlje  18th  and  22d 
amendments. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  drafted 
a  brilliant  and  inspired  document  in  which 
they  anticipated  and  provided  for  nearly  all 
of  the  basic  developments  of  our  democracy. 
But  who  could  fully  foresee  the  role  of  the 
American  President  in  the  kind  of  a  world 
In  which  we  now  live? 

To  amend  amendment  12  adopted  in  1804. 
On  September  25,  1804,  Secretary  of  State 
James  Madison  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  which  de- 
clared the  12th  amendment  ratified  by  three- 
fo\irths  of  the  States. 

I  submit,  therefore,  the  following: 

PROPOSED     AMENDMENT     TO    THE    CONSTITUTION 

Presidential  electors  shall  be  nominated  in 
the  several  congressional  districts  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  as  the  law  of  the  States  provides. 

Two  electors  at  large  shall  be  nominated 
to  represent  the  various  States  as  a  whole. 
The  nominations  for  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  for  the  State  at  large  shall  be 
made  according  to  the  law  of  the  State. 

The  nominees  for  presidential  electors 
shall  then  be  elected  in  the  general  election 
provided  by  law  and  shall  be  declared  elected 
under  the  same  rules  and  laws  that  provide 
for  the  election  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  the  various  States. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December  after  the  general  election, 
the  presidential  electors  who  have  oflBcially 
been  declared  to  be  elected  under  the  laws 
of  the  various  States,  shall  meet  in  the 
Capitols  of  the  States  and  cast  their  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  shall  make  distinct 
lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President, 
and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each, 
which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate:  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  elected;  and 
if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from 
the  fjersons  having  the  highest  numbers  not 
exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.  But  in  choosing  the  President, 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  State  having  one  vote; 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of 
a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice 
President,  shall  be  the  Vice  President,  if  such 
nvimber  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have 
a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose 
the  Vice  President;  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible 
to  the  Office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Irwin,  of  Bartlesville,  Okla., 


testified  on  July  13  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments. 
His  testimony  is  a  vivid  illustration  of 
the  urgent  need  for  reform  of  our  out- 
moded electoral  college  procedure  for 
electing  the  President. 

Mr.  Irwin  worked  actively  as  a  part 
of  a  scheme  to  cause  members  of  the 
electoral  college  to  vote  for  election  as 
President  of  persons  who  were  not  even 
candidates.  The  degree  of  success  of 
his  "coalition  plan"  is  not  important. 
What  is  important  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  legally  and  constitutionally  possible 
to  accomplish  what  Mr.  Invin  and  his 
associates  set  out  to  do.  The  American 
people  would  be  powerle.ss  to  enforce 
their  will  if  sufficient  electors  joined 
Mr.  Ii-win.  or  other  electors  such  as  Mr. 
Irwin,  and  exercised  a  fi-ee  choice,  as 
originally  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  electoral  college  is  a 
loaded  pistol  pointed  every  4  years  at 
our  system  of  government.  To  continue 
it  is  to  play  Russian  roulette  with 
presidential  elections.  I  hoi)e  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  will  not 
wait  to  make  needed  chanpes  until  it 
strikes  a  loaded  cylinder  and  causes 
chaos  in  our  Government. 

Two  very  fine  editorials  resulting  from 
Mr.  Irwin's  testimony  have  come  to  my 
attention.  They  were  published  in  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  of  July  17 
and  the  Washin^^ton  Post  of  July  19. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 

July  17,  1961] 

A  Presidln'ti.^l  Elector  Who  U->ed  His  Own 

Defective  Judgment 

Our  Founding  Fathers  meant  that  Presi- 
dential electors  should  actually  be  electors — 
that  is,  that  they  should  actually  cho<:>se  the 
President.  Tliey  were  to  u.se  their  own  Judg- 
ment. Though  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  point  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  some  of  the  delegates  were  dubi- 
ous about  the  Judgment  of  the  people.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  thought  that  "the  immedi- 
ate election  should  be  made  by  men  most 
capable  of  analyzing  the  qualities  adapted" 
to  the  Presidency.  Obviously  Hamilton  did 
not  believe  the  people  at  large  capable  of 
such  analysis. 

However,  after  George  Washington's  time, 
our  political  party  system  developed  outside 
the  Constitution.  The  electors  were  reduced 
in  status.  When  a  party  has  carried  a  State, 
all  of  the  State's  electors  have  traditionally 
voted  f^r  that  party's  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  nominees.  They  have  done  so, 
of  course,  because  they  wanted  to;  they  were 
not  legally  bound. 

Our  way  of  electing  Presidents  may  have 
various  flaws,  but  none  could  be  worse  than 
that  which  leaves  electors  legally  free  to  use 
their  own  Judgment.  This  was  dramatically 
demonstrated  at  the  1960  election.  The  lead- 
ing role  was  played  by  a  theretofore  obscure 
Oklahoman,  Henry  D.  Irwin,  self-named 
"slave  laborer  for  the  Federal  Government." 
Mr.  Irwin  had  run  as  a  Republican  in  a  State 
which  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  carried  handily.  Nevertheless,  as  an 
elector,  he  voted  for  Senator  Byrd.  a  Virginia 
Democrat,  for  President,  and  Senator  Gold- 
water,  an  Arizona  Republican,  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  Irwin's  peri\)rmance  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  last  week  showed  that,  no  mat- 


ter what  one  may  think  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  people,  the  Judgment  of  an  elector  can 
ajiproach  and  even  exceed  farce.  He  revealed 
that,  after  last  November  8.  he  got  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  the  tacit  support  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and  of 
most  of  the  Republican  electors  for  deliver- 
ing the  Nixon-Lodge  vote  to  Mr.  Byrd  and 
Mr.  Goldwater. 

He  confessed  that  he  received  no  help 
from  either  of  his  candidates.  He  had  no 
real  evidence  that  his  scheme  had  any  of- 
ficial Republican  endorsement  or  any  con- 
siderable support  among  the  Republican 
electors. 

the   results    in    I960 

In  the  19C()  electoral  college  Mr.  Kennedy 
got  300  votes.  Mr.  Nixon  223.  and  Mr.  Byrd 
15.  Tlie  Virginia  Senator's  support  came 
from  Mr.  Irwin,  from  six  Alabama  electors 
who  had  run  as  unpledged  and  from  all  eight 
of  Mississippi's  electors,  also  'anpledged.  The 
Alabama-Missi.ssippt  scheme  was  to  throw  the 
election  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
Tlie  Constitution  provides  that  if  no  candi- 
date for  President  wins  a  majority  of  the 
votes  in  the  clectcjral  college,  then  the  de- 
cision goes  to  the  House,  with  each  State 
entitled  to  one  vote. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  were 
great  and  wise  men.  But  they  could  not 
have  foreseen  a  presidential  elector  like 
Henry  D.  Irwin  or  a  plot  like  that  hatched 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  turn  a  presi- 
dential election  into  confusif)n  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

"I  Just  did  my  patriotic  duty  to  my  coun- 
try," Mr  Irv.in  told  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee last  week  That  is  exactly  wliat  he  did, 
even  though  unwittingly,  if  he  called  his 
country's  attention  to  a  serious  defect  in  the 
electoral  college  system.  The  Constitution 
has  23  amendments.  It  clearly  needs  a  24th, 
named  the  Irwin  amendment  in  tribute  to 
the  obliging  Oklahoman  and  prohibiting  his 
kind  of  monkev  business  hereafter. 


(From   the  Washington  Post.  July   19,  1961] 
Shabby    Confession 

Henry  D.  Irwin  has  given  a  strong  demon- 
stration of  the  need  for  reform  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system.  His  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  a  conspiracy  among  electors  to 
swing  the  presidential  election  to  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia  last  fall  came  near 
success  must  of  course  be  seasoned  with  a 
whole  ocean  of  salt.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  Mr.  Irwin  himself,  having  been  elected 
as  a  member  of  Oklahoma's  sla^e  of  Republi- 
can electors  pledged  to  Vice  President  Nixon, 
violated  the  elementary  rules  of  good  faith 
and  cast  his  electoral  vote  for  Senator  Byrd 
of  Virginia. 

Judging  from  his  testimony,  Mr.  Irwin 
must  have  used  whatever  powers  may  be  at 
his  command  to  persuade  other  electors  to 
help  him  steal  the  election.  Fortunately, 
his  wild  scheme  seems  to  have  made  no  im- 
pression on  his  fellow  electors.  But  it  could 
have  been  otherwise  The  frightening  fact 
is  that  the  existing  system  for  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  depends 
upon  the  integrity  and  discretion  of 
"dummy"  electors  who  may  turn  out  to  be 
as  irresponsible  as  Mr.  Irwin. 

No  one  should  forget,  moreover,  that  14 
Democratic  electors  chosen  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  had  refused  to  say  how  they 
Would  vote  until  the  popular  election  was 
over.  Then,  instead  of  supporting  the  can- 
didate of  the  party  which  had  elected  them, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  they  also  cast  their  elec- 
toral votes  for  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  nation  the 
size  of  the  United  States,  which  lays  so  much 
store  upon  the  election  of  a  President  to 
reflect  the  will  of  the  people,  continues  to 
tolerate  an  electoral  system  so  wide  open  to 
trickery  and  manipulation.  There  are  many 
conflicting  ideas  as  to  how  this  system  should 
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be  changed,  but  the  experience  of  1960  cer- 
tainly indicates  that  change  is  necessary  and 
that  the  first  essential  step  is  abolition  of  the 
outmoded,  useless,  and  positively  dangerous 
electoral  college.  It  should  not  take  another 
contested  election  or  a  period  of  leaderless 
chaos  in  these  perilous  times  to  prod  Con- 
gress into  action  on  this  front. 


THE  POREIGN-AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Nation  is  poised  on  the  threshold  of 
debate  about  our  foreign-aid  program,  I 
call  attention  to  a  report  of  a  small  in- 
cident, written  by  Ray  Vicker.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  'Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  20.  1961. 

Although  the  article  tells  of  only  one 
small  community  and  of  one  small  con- 
tribution by  the  United  States,  it  speaks 
volumes  about  the  value  of  our  assist- 
ance to  foreign  nations  when  such  aid 
is  prop>erly  presented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
■Vicker's  report  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  in  connection  with  my 
remaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Road   to    Barquijan — How    Iranian    Village 
Awakened   With   Only   a   Slight   Nudge 

I  By  Ray  Vicken 
Barquijan.    Iran. —"Now    that    we    have    a 
road,    we    have    everything."    says    slender, 
dark-eyed  Ebrahim  Toosi. 

His  gesture  encompasses  the  flut-roofed 
mud  brick  houses,  the  tall  poplars,  and  the 
goat  pastures  in  this  amphitheater  among 
the  mighty  Elbur?  Mountains  below  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Ebrahim,  a  member  of  the  council  of 
elders  in  this  village,  is  a  man  of  quiet  dig- 
nity, though  his  unpressed  Western  suit  re- 
sembles a  blanket  draping  a  pole  And  his 
words  carry  weight. 

Other  villagers  nod  Before  the  road  was 
built,  it  took  a  day's  donkey  ride  over  a 
mountain  to  reach  the  village  of  AfJeh. 
where  buyers  from  Teheran  use  the  military 
road  to  collect  produce  from  the  hinter- 
lands. Isolated  Barquijan.  which  had  never 
seen  a  wheel  on  its  rutted  streets  lived  2,000 
years  behind  the  outside  world. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  road,  civilization  is 
coming  to  Barquijan. 

Barquijan  is  only  one  small  village  of  1.500 
people,  but  it  is  a  microcosm  of  life  in  all 
the  49.240  villages  of  Iran  where  17  million 
of  the  country's  21  million  people  live  It 
provides  a  glimpse  into  the  heart  of  Asia, 
with  its  countless  thousands  of  villages.  It 
also  provides  a  foreign  aid  lesson  very  often 
overlooked;  Gift  aid  presented  with  Santa 
Claus  liberality  may  be  wasted;  while  a 
small  amount  used  as  a  grassroots  pumji 
primer  may  win  appreciation  and  results  for 
the  United  States. 

In  the  schoolhouse  conference  room,  which 
serves  as  village  council  headquarters,  you 
ask  Esaiu  Toosi,  Ebrahim's  venerable  65- 
year-old  cousin,  what  he  thinks  of  America. 
Esaiu,  who  is  well  padded  with  fat  and  wis- 
dom, scratches  a  stubble  of  beard  and  says: 
•  We  like  Americans  because  if  we  had  no 
assistance  from  America  we  would  not  have 
our  road" 

Then,  he  catches  the  arm  of  an  inter- 
preter to  emphasize:  "But  remember. 
America  only  helped  us  It  was  our  labor 
that  built  the  road." 

U.S.  alders  advanced  nearly  $4,000  for  tools, 
engineering  assistance,  and  a  little  cement 
for  culverts.  Villagers  built  the  road  with 
picks,  shovels,  and  wheelbarrows.  Work  was 
divided  svstematicallv  so  that  each  man  put 


in  about  the  same  amount  of  time  over  the 
12  months  the  road  was  under  construction. 

tale  of   awakening 

Now  villagers  speak  of  that  access  way  as 
"our  road."  Willingly  they  volunteer  for 
maintenance  necessary  in  this  mountain  val- 
ley where  snows  block  passes  4  months  of  12. 

You  reach  Barquijan  in  a  jeep,  bouncing 
for  miles  over  a  rocky  road.  Barren  hills 
roll  upward  to  snow-covered  peaks  nearly 
19.000  feet  high,  and  swift  streams  cut 
through  green  oases  in  valleys  The  road 
twists  and  turns,  mounts  and  descends. 

On  the  edge  of  the  village,  wind  ripples 
a  field  of  green  barley,  creating  wild  pat- 
terns of  motion.  Inquisitive  children  swarm 
;ir<Hind.  c^rls  wearing  pajamalike  pants  be- 
neath bright  dresses,  boys  m  baggy  pants, 
with  skullcaps  atop  close-shaven  heads 

Villagers,  reserved  at  first,  relax  in  con- 
versation. You  learn  soon  that  this  is  a 
village  of  small  landowners,  with  most  peas- 
ants owning  their  own  land 

A  chat  with  Mullah  Hossein.  the  bearded 
aristocratic  holy  man  reveals  the  deep  re- 
ligious spirit  of  the  Moslem  villagers 

In  the  new  stone  schoolhouse.  a  \illage 
elder  nods  respectfully  as  he  passes  a  big 
picture  of  Reza  Shah  Pahlavi.  the  present 
Shahs  father  His  action  reveals  the  respect 
of  the  conservative  peasant  for  order  and 
tradition — the  respect  of  a  people  who  scorn 
foreign  ideologies. 

As  you  pause  for  tea  in  the  hut  of  one 
villager,  for  a  bowl  of  yogurt  in  another,  or 
for  a  dish  of  cherries  and  cucumbers  at  a 
third  you  realize  the  simple  wants  of  these 
people.  They  only  wanted  a  road.  Now  they 
ask  nothing  more 

The  story  of  the  road  is  really  a  tale  of 
the  awakening  of  the  village,  the  opening  of 
a  door  to  the  20th  century  For  years  vil- 
lagers realized  the  disadvantages  of  isolation 
Fertile  lands  could  not  be  developed  for  lack 
of  markets.  Villagers  raised  only  what  they 
covild  store  and  eat.  but  had  little  money 
for  that  lean  time  of  the  year  before  new 
crops  are  harvested.  With  no  electricity,  no 
telephone,  only  one  battery  radio,  and  not 
even  a  bicycle,  the  village  passed  unchang- 
ingly through  its  endless  cycle  of  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter 

Even  today,  the  village  is  as  it  was  in  the 
10th  century,  or  the  1st.  Start  the  day  with 
villagers  and  you  find  yourself  awakened  at 
4  30  a.m.  while  lying  on  a  thin  mattress 
spread  on  a  Persian  carpet.  Breakfast,  in 
the  cheery  glow  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  consists 
of  cheese,  sangak  lan  unleavened  breads, 
and  still  warm  goat's  milk 

Two  boys  briskly  milk  several  goats  in  the 
compoxmd  before  the  house.  They  are  nearly 
done  when  villagers  trek  to  fields  in  the  gray 
dawn  An  irrigation  ditch  is  cleaned  of 
mud.  and  water  is  diverted  into  a  channel. 
Weeds  are  hoed  in  cabbage  and  melon 
patches.  Boys  drive  goats  to  pastures  above 
the  fields,  then  race  to  a  cherry  orchard  to 
pick  the  ripe  fruit. 

SHISHKEBAB    FOR     I.UNCH 

Lunch  is  at  noon,  the  biggest  meal  of  the 
day,  shishkebab  with  rice  and  tea.  Then 
comes  a  2-hour  nap.  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
before  resuming  work  which  lasts  until  7 
p  m.  Goats  and  cows  again  are  milked  before 
the  evening  meal  of  bread  cheese  and  meat 
stew  By  that  time,  even  a  mattress  spread 
on  the  hard  floor  is  inviting. 

It  was  about  4  years  ago  that  the  spark 
of  advancement  struck  tinder  in  the  village 
Villagers  lobbied  for  a  road,  for  a  school,  and 
for  a  mullah  or  holy  man  to  help  pave  their 
way  to  the  Paradise  of  the  good  Moslem. 

The  government  promised  to  send  teach- 
ers, if  villagers  built  a  school.  So  everybody 
pitched  in  to  construct  the  six-room  single- 
storv  .schoolhouse  now  sitting  in  a  grove  of 
tall  "poplars.  But.  without  a  road,  villagers 
knew  it  would  be  difficult  to  lure  and  hold 
teachers. 


Then,  US  aid  money  was  advanced  for 
the  road  but  only  enough  to  prime  the  con- 
struction camp  For  most  of  1959  villagers 
alternated  between  working  on  the  road  and 
in  fields.  Last  year  was  the  first  full  year 
that  the  highway.  If  it  can  be  called  that, 
was  in  service.  Today,  daily  bus  and  truck 
service  connects  the  village  with  the  outside 
world 

Now.  in  summer  holidays,  the  school  is 
silent.  But  this  fall  105  of  the  village  chil- 
dren will  attend  classes  extending  to  the 
sixth  grade.  Before,  only  a  handful  of  chil- 
dren occasionally  received  tuition  from  a 
wandering  mullah 

The  road  has  stim.ulated  a  raft  of  new 
projects  A  newly  built  footbridge  now 
spans  the  fast-running  creek,  joining  two 
halves  of  the  village.  Two  new  mosques 
are  rising.  Near  one.  a  score  of  villagers 
labor  in  an  excavation  for  a  community 
bath  Water  from  the  creek  will  pass  into 
clay  tanks  for  heating,  then  into  a  pool. 

nie  road  has  transformed  life 'in  many 
ways  Now  the  government  health  officer 
can  come  once  every  10  days  to  examine 
villagers.  Instead  of  once  a  year.  This  means 
a  lot  in  a  village  where  formerly  5  of  every 
10  children  died  before  reaching  their  teens. 

Since  the  road  was  finished  125  acres  of 
additional  land  has  been  placed  under  culti- 
vation by  villagers  who  now  see  markets  for 
tiieir  produce 

LOVE  FOR    WORK 

The  outside  world,  even  witli  the  roCid  is 
hazy  and  indistinct  for  most  villagers  They 
respect  the  present  Shah,  Ru.ssia  is  an  omi- 
nous shadow  to  the  north,  but  one  which 
sometimes  seems  very  distant.  Comniunl£:n 
has  little  political  significance.  To  villagers 
it  is  merely  something  that  is  contrary  to 
Islamism.  so  is  sinful.  America  is  a  vague 
power  with  much  money  which  it  gives  away 
in  a  pvizzlingly  free  manner,  while  making 
big  automobiles  in  a  place  called  Detroit 

We  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  what 
is  going  on  outside."  admits  Esaiu  Toosi. 
as  he  stands  runong  fellow  villagers  before 
the  school.  All  we  ask  of  Allah  is  ihe 
health  to  work  hard.  Work  is  good  for  a 
man." 

He  shows  surprise  wlien  asked  what  lie 
does  for  recreation,  a  word  which  obviously 
is  not  in  his  vocabulary.  He  pauses,  rubs 
his  grizzled  chin  then  answers-  "Our  recrea- 
tion comes  when  we  look  bark  at  a  Job  that 
is  well  done  " 

And  he  gestures  toward  the  road  ciimb- 
ing  up  the  Ticlee  and  over  the  mountain 


THE  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  OUR  MILI- 
TARY DETERRENCE 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  today  on  the  future  development 
as  well  as  the  significance  of  our  mili- 
tai'v  deterrence. 

Eleven  years  ago,  when  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  our  frontline  striking  pow- 
er was  the  old  propeller-driven  B-36 
bomber,  with  its  maximum  speed  of  270 
miles  an  hour.  The  decision  then  to  be 
made  was  whether  to  spend  additional 
money  and  to  equip  our  bomber  fleet 
with  jets.  < 

To  do  .so  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
But  suppose  we  had  not?  In  that  event, 
our  Nation  would  now  have  a  fifth-rate 
An  Force 

A  few  years  later,  the  decision  was 
whether  to  put  in  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  at  a  further  enoi-mous 
co.'it  But.  again,  suppose  we  had  not 
dor-  so.  Then  we  would  be  an  early 
and  easy  pi"ey  to  an  aggressor. 
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Now  the  decision  is  whether  we  shall 
let  do  with  what  we  have,  or  move  for- 
ward with  our  deterrence  capabilities. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  B-70  bomber 
and  other  attendant  supersonic  aircraft, 
including  fighters — in  a  word,  our  air- 
power. 

The  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee is  now  holding  executive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  our  missile 
and  missile  delivery  systems.  We  have 
been  told  many  revealing  facts  concern- 
ing our  ability  to  put  our  ICBM's  on 
target ;  and  the  net  result,  thus  far,  has 
been  encouraging  and  reassuring  as  to 
the  progress  of  our  missile  development. 
But  should  we  stop  here?  I  thinlc  not. 
We  must  look  down  tiie  road  to  the  years 
ahead,  when  the  use  of  manned  weapons 
might  mean  the  difference  between  sur- 
vival and  defeat. 

We  should  know  from  past  experience 
that  unless  we  spend  the  money  for  ad- 
vanced weapons  in  time,  the  money  goes 
down  the  drain.  We  should  know  that 
endlessly  long  leadtimes  have  cost  the 
Government  simply  enormous  siuns  of 
money  and  have  bought  the  Goverrunent 
largely  obsolescent  weapons. 

Are  we  ignoring  these  lessons  today, 
as  history  repeats  itself  and  as  we  are 
presented  with  differing  ideas  as  to  how 
fast  we  should  progress  with  the  B-70, 
an  intercontinental  bomber  which  will 
fly  at  three  times  the  speed  of  sound? 
If  we  follow  the  present  plan,  now 
contemplated,  for  B-70  development,  I 
think  we  shall  be  courting  the  procure- 
ment disaster  of  the  past. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  on  the 
manned  bomber  and  to  give  up  on  plan- 
ning for  a  better  bomber  and  better 
manned  aircraft. 

The  importance  of  the  making  of  a 
decision  now  to  push  ahead  with  the 
B-70  program  is  comparable  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  decision  we  made,  after 
World  War  I,  to  develop  the  airplane. 

Where  would  we  be  today  in  aircraft 
development  if  a  decision  had  not  been 
made  to  go  forward?  Furthermore, 
where  would  our  Nation  be  today? 

Without  the  benefit  of  our  airpower 
through  the  years,  we  would  exist  to- 
day only  as  a  satellite  nation — if  at  all. 
We  can  stay  out  of  the  technology  of 
manned  aircraft  only  at  the  risk  of  the 
free  world. 

We  cannot  pamper  neurotic  tenden- 
cies to  "wait  and  see"  until  the  aircraft 
proves  out. 

The  defense  budget  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Eisenhower  administration 
called  for  $358  million  for  the  B-70 
bomber.  The  new  administration's  de- 
fense budget  requested  $220  million  for 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  the 
B-70— a  cut  of  $138  million. 

The  House  of  Representatives  acted 
upon  this  request,  by  allowing  $220  mil- 
lion for  the  B-70.  and  adding  $238  mil- 
lion, on  top  of  that,  for  long-range 
bombers,  including  the  B-52  and  the  B- 
58.  but  with  some  preference  for  the 
B-70. 

The  Senate  should  set  at  rest  the  mat- 
tor  of  the  B-70  for  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
by  expressly  adding  $138  million  to  the 
$220  million  allowed  for  this  express 
purpose  of  the  B-70. 


What  the  Senate  does  and  what  the 
conferees  do  with  the  bomber  section 
of  the  defense  budget  will  in  largo  meas- 
ure determine  the  outcome  of  this  im- 
portant area  of  our  military  deterrent 
plarming. 

I  think  the  time  to  act  is  now.  But 
I  want  to  assure  Senators  that  my  rec- 
ommendation for  a  step-up  of  the  B-70 
program  is  not  based  on  the  Berlin  crisis. 
It  is  based  on  a  continuing  need  for  the 
development  of  the  foremost  manned 
weapons  that  our  skills  and  resources  can 
provide. 

I  consider  the  B-70  a  must  for  a  bal- 
anced program  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Berlin  problem  calls  for  an  added 
program  which  we  hope  will  be  largely 
of  a  temporary  nature.  This  added  pro- 
gram is  going  to  have  a  conopponding 
added  cost. 

We  might  just  as  well  face  the  fact  now 
that  this  may  require  an  increase  in 
taxes. 

If  we  vote  a  large  added  amount  for 
the  Berlin  problem,  we  should  exhaust 
every  effort  to  make  savings  elsewhere. 

When  this  effort  has  been  made  and 
there  still  appears  to  be  a  need  for  addi- 
tional revenue  to  carry  these  vital  pro- 
grams, I  will  vote  accordingly  Such  ac- 
tion would  show  that  we  mean  business 
and  that  we  mean  to  defend  ourselves 
at  all  cost. 

Confidence  is  tlie  byword  today. 

Congressional  confidence  in  our  weap- 
ons systems  and  our  deterrent  capability 
is  only  proportionate  to  that  confidence 
exhibiied  by  each  military  department 
as  it  applies  to  the  deterrent  weapon.s 
within  their  individual  jurisdiction. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  also  been  told 
by  the  Air  Force  of  their  great  confidence 
that  the  B-70  bomber  will  add  greatly 
to  the  deterrent  posture  of  our  counti-y. 
With  the  conviction  that  we  were  fur- 
nished the  fullest  disclosures  during  our 
recent  hearings — and  disclosures  lacking 
misleading  omissions — I  am  confident 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  B-70 
bomber. 

We  have  again  heard  of  the  appeal  of 
the  mixed  force  concept  as  promulgated 
by  the  Air  Force  and  our  military  plan- 
ners for  some  time,  especially  in  the  light 
of  the  need  for  a  more  flexible  defense 
structure  for  our  country.  The  argu- 
ment has  added  validity  because  of  the 
recent  Moscow  airshow. 

We  were  led  to  believe  tliat  the  So- 
viets were  depressing  their  bomber  and 
fighter  force — but  the  airshow  proved 
differently.  Our  defense  posture  cannot 
vacillate  depending  on  Mr.  Khrushchev's  , 
speeches  when,  in  fact,  he  changes  his 
mind  from  day  to  day.  We  have  seen 
the  folly  of  guiding  our  defenses  on  Rus- 
sia's intentions.  The  theory  of  stops 
and  starts  must  end  if  we  are  to  get  the 
defenses  we  need  when  we  need  them. 
We  must  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  capabilities  and  our  own  de- 
velopments in  the  military  field. 

We  should  keep  our  bomber  produc- 
tion lines  open.  They  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  rust  shut,  because  once  these 
production  lines  are  closed  down  it  will 
be  difficult  to  get  them  back  into  gear 
for  full  output. 


The  Soviet  airshow  has  forced  us  to 
a.sk  ourselves — and  more  searchingly 
than  we  have  before — whether  In  an  air- 
power  war.  and  perhaps  a  conventional 
air  power  war,  we  have  kept  the  pace. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  Congress 
.'^hould  react  favorably  toward  providing 
the  necessary  funds  to  expedite  the  de- 
velopment of  the  B-70.  In  view  of  the 
changing  world  situation.  I  am  sure  the 
President  will  U:>e  the  added  funds  we 
provide. 

I  share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
that  we  may  be  faced  with  a  cntisal 
manned  bomber  gap  in  the  immediate 
years  ahead  unless  vi'^orous  action  is  ap- 
plied now.  I  consider  the  manned 
bomber  a  firstlme  defense  weapon  of  the 
future,  and  I  believe  that  development 
d'  manned  bombers,  including  the  B-TO, 
ihould  be  pushed  to  the  utmost. 


ARTICLE  CONCERNING  SENATOR 
McNAMARA  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  HaWaii.  Mr.  President, 
we  all  know  our  distingui.-hed  colleague 
from  the  State  erf  Michigan.  Mr.  P.\t 
McNamara.  has  been  a  valiant  leader  in 
the  fiL'ht  for  needed  social  legislation. 
We  also  know  that  he  is  an  effective 
fl<-;hter  for  his  ideals. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  we 
understand  how  long  he  has  been  inter- 
ested in  social  legislation,  and  particu- 
larly the  great  interest  he  has  had  in 
pa.ssing  laws  beneficial  to  aging  people. 

An  article  entitled  "Pat  McNamara 
Says  What  He  Thinks,"  by  James  Sib- 
bison,  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
mayazine  Fifty  Plus.  The  article  gives 
some  interesting  details  about  Senator 
McN.amaras  experiences  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  the  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle he  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pat  McNam.mia  Says  What  He  Think.s 
(By  James  Sibbison) 

When  Pat  McNamara  was  a  con.struct!on 
foreman  In  Detroit  In  1925,  Pipefitters  Local 
No.  636  sent  him  to  a  meeting  called  to  or- 
ganize the  Michigan  Old  Age  Pension 
League. 

"In  those  day.';,"  he  recalls,  "when  a  man 
and  his  wife  gave  up  the  struggle  and  Anally 
went  to  the  poorhouse,  the  man  went  In  at 
one  door  and  his  wife  went  in  another. 

"Thereafter  he  lived  in  one  ward,  she  lived 
in  another.  They  saw  one  another  seldom. 
It  always  burned  me." 

That  meeting  on  pensions  turned  out  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  .successful  fight  to 
persuade  the  Michigan  Legislature  to  pa.ss 
the  State's  first  old  age  assistance  law. 

It  was,  McNamara  says,  a  pretty  weak  pro- 
gram—but a  start  nevertheless. 

Today,  that  same  Patrick  VrNCTfrr  Mc- 
Nam.ara— at  66  still  the  kind  of  man  who 
gets  burned  over  the  miseries  of  the  aged — 
is  again  involved  in  a  struggle  to  make  their 
years  more  meaningful. 

CHAIRMAN 

Tills  time,  though,  he  Is  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  Michigan.  As  cliairm&n  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Aid  to  the  Aged,  he  la  a 
leader  Ln  the  current  effort  to  enact  new 
legislation  of  this  type. 
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An  Imposing  man  physically  (6  foot  2, 
240  pounds)  with  blue  eyes  looking  out  from 
under  a  thick  sheaf  of  gray  hair,  McNamara 
still  has  the  air  of  a  workman  who  mis- 
takenly strayed  Into  the  hushed,  clublike 
US.  Senate 

His  usually  pallid  face  contrasts  with  the 
Florida  tan  of  some  of  his  colleagues.  His 
suits  are  plain  colored,  lacking  Ivy  League 
dash.  His  speech  is  plain,  too.  It's  the 
voice  of  a  man  more  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  plumber  tlian  those  of  a  poet. 

This  voice  has  a  quality  well  suited  to 
long-range  duty  on  a  construction  Job.  It  is 
deep,  loud  on  occasion,  and  rough — not  un- 
like a  truckload  of  stones  being  dumped. 

Sometimes.  McNamara  forgets  himself  and 
lapses  into  mild  profanity.  "I  don't  know 
what  the  hell  you're  talking  about,"  he  once 
burst  out  to  a  fellow  Senator  during  a  Senate 
Rackets  Committee  hearing. 

shrinking  group 

But  for  all  his  lack  of  polish.  McNamara 
belongs  to  a  shrinking  group  of  politicians 
who  really  say  what  they  think  and  mean 
what  they  say.  Certainly,  he  Is  earnest 
enough  about  trying  to  help  the  elderly. 

Last  year.  McNamara  was  briefing  himself 
and  some  colleagues  by  holding  subcommit- 
tee hearings  around  the  country  to  hear 
from  the  aging  themselves  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation they  want. 

In  seven  cities — Boston.  Pittsburgh.  San 
Francisco,  Charleston,  W.  Va..  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  Miami  and  Detroit — the  McNamara 
subcommittee  held  town  meetings. 

Those  meetings,  along  with  the  main  hear- 
ings in  Washington,  convinced  McNamara — 
if  he  really  needed  convincing — that  the  el- 
derly really  want  medical  Insurance,  better 
housing,  and  other  comforts. 

NO    HANDOUTS 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says:  "It  was  clearly 
evident  that  our  senior  citizens  are  proud 
people   and   want  no  handouts." 

This  year,  McNamara  and  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  are  starting  a  drive  to- 
ward a  new  program  for  the  aged. 

Although  he  grew  up  to  make  an  excellent 
salary  as  a  construction  boss,  McNamara's 
origins  and  general  background  qualify  him 
well  to  sympathize  with  the  problems  of  an 
aged  person  with  little  money. 

He  was  born  the  eldest  of  eight  children 
in  North  Weymouth,  Mass.  His  parents, 
natives  of  Ireland  who  settled  there  despite 
earlier  plans  to  live  in  Canada,  were  never 
blessed   with   excessive   wealth. 

As  McNamara  recalls  it,  his  father  earned 
as  much  as  $1.50  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
in  a  fertilizer  plant,  but  more  when  he  be- 
came a  foreman. 

NOT    POOR 

"We  always  had  plenty  to  eat,  "  McNamara 
says.  "I  don't  recall  feeling  poor.  We  lived 
simply.  We  had  lots  of  fish  from  the  ocean, 
chickens  from  the  yard,  eggs,  plenty  of 
milk. 

"Father  was  very  independent.  If  the 
grocery  bill  wasn't  paid  Saturday  night  he 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  go  to  church 
on  Sunday." 

Young  Pat  left  Weymouth  High  School 
before  graduation  to  learn  the  pipefltting 
trade  in  the  Fore  River  Shipyard  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  His  apprentice  pay  was 
8  cents  an  hour. 

Soon  he  was  bossing  a  crew  of  Journej-men 
Installing  pipes  In  oil  burning  ships. 

roaming 

After  World  War  I,  McNamara  left  home 
and  roamed  westward.  In  Cleveland.  In 
1921.  he  married  his  first  wife.  Kathleen 
Kennedy,  then  found  a  Job  as  a  traveling 
foreman  for  the  Grlnnel  Co.  in  Warren. 
Ohio. 

It  was  while  performing  a  Job  In  Detroit 
for  this  company  that  the  local  Pipefitters 


Union  persuaded  him  to  make  that  city  his 
home.  There  he  did  well,  reaching  $150  a 
week  by  the  late  1920's. 

By  this  time.  McNamara  had  bought  his 
own  home.  Then,  In  1929,  his  wife  died. 
leaving  two  small  children,  Mary  Jane  and 
Patrick.  Jr.  The  following  year  he  married 
Mary  Mattee.  a  girl  working  in  the  office  of 
his  employer,  the  H.  Kelly  Co. 

LABOR  politics 

Like  many  another  man  in  the  1930"6. 
McNamara  became  involved  in  labor  politics. 
H^  saw.  at  close  distance,  the  hardships  of 
tlie  depression.  Ever  since.  McNamara  has 
been  a  stout  defender  of  the  labor  union 
man 

It  was  during  the  depression  that  McNa- 
mara became,  briefly,  a  follower  of  the  Mich- 
igan radio  priest.  Father  Coughlin.  McNa- 
mara agreed  with  Coughlin's  attacks  on 
bankers  who  charged  what  he  considered 
exorbitant  interest  rates. 

For  a  while,  McNamara  was  chairman  of 
a  unit  of  Coughlin's  National  Union  for  So- 
cial Justice.  Then  one  day  he  was  advised 
that  Father  Coughlin  disapproved  of  the 
unit's  candidate  for   Congress. 

McNamara  went  to  see  the  priest.  After 
hearing  McNamara  out,  Coughlin  told  him: 
"You're  absolutely  right,  young  man." 

Two  days  later,  McNamara  said  he  was 
told  that  Coughlin  still  preferred  another 
candidate.  At  that  point,  he  withdrew  from 
the  movement. 

MOVED    UP 

McNamara  did,  however,  continue  to  move 
up  In  the  Detroit  labor  movement,  and  by 
1939  he  was  a  vice  president  of  the  Detroit 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Dtiring  the  war,  he  was  rent  control  ad- 
ministrator, and  immediately  alter  the  war 
he  was  elected  to  Detroit's  Common  Council. 

It  was  pretty  much  luck  that  put  McNa- 
mara In  the  Senate.  McNamara  was  run- 
ning m  the  Democratic  primary  against  the 
favorite,  Blair  Moody,  because,  he  claimed. 
Moody  was  handplcked  by  United  Auto  Work- 
ers chief  Walter  Reuther. 

nomination 

Moody  suddenly  developed  pneumonia  and 
died,  and  McNamara  was  nominated.  Sur- 
prisingly, he  defeated  the  favorite  Senator 
Homer  Ferguson,  a  Republican.  Last  year. 
McNamara  was  reelected. 

Probably  McNamara  has  more  solid  labor 
union  background  than  any  Senator  who 
went  before  him.  He  declines,  however,  to 
accept  the  label  of  labor  spokesman,  and 
here  there  is  some  Justification:  He  has 
worked  a  great  deal  on  the  side  of 
management. 

Nevertheless,  McNamara  was  often  the  only 
man  on  the  old  Senate  Rackets  Committee 
who  would  show  some  sort  of  sympathy  for 
the  hostile  union  witnesses— such  as  Team- 
sters President  James  R.  Hoffa. 

Finally.  In  March  of  1958,  McNamara 
abruptly  resigned  from  the  committee,  ac- 
cusing it  of  antllabor  bias.  Asked  whether 
union  leaders  had  discussed  his  resignation 
with  him  beforehand,  he  rasped,  character- 
istically:  "Hell,  no." 

Asked  once  whether  he  can  be  considered 
prolabor  In  any  event,  McNamara  put  it 
this  way:  "I  consider  that  I  am  middle  of 
the  road — not  prolabor.  not  promanage- 
ment.  I  am  propeople.  To  the  extent  that 
the  unions  are  propeople — and  they  usually 
are — I   am  prounion." 

FOUGHT  JOHNSON 

Some  of  his  fellow  Senators,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  says,  aren't  always  propeople. 
Once  he  started  a  protest  against  what  he 
considered  one-man  rule  In  the  Senate  by 
the  then  Senate  leader,  now  Vice  j?resident 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

On  another  occasion,  he  said:  "A  Senator 
ought  to  try  to  represent  all  the  people,  and 


you  might  be  surprised  at  how  few  of  them 
up  here  really  do  a  good  Job  of  that.  Too 
many  vote  for  special  interests." 

HEALTH  or  AGED 

Since  turning  his  attention  to  the  health 
needs  of  the  aged.  McNamara  has  con- 
centrated many  of  his  blasts  on  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  He  told  a  group  of 
aged  people  this  year  that  the  AMA  seems 
to  have  virtually  inexhaustible  resources  to 
fight  the  kind  of  legislation  he  wants  for 
them. 

But  he  knows  how  to  stay  out  of  a  fight , 
too.  When  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
(Republican,  of  Illinois),  denounced  a  state- 
ment on  aid  to  the  aged  by  Walter  Reuther 
as  "stuiking."  McNamara  tried  to  change  the 
subject  and  get  on  with  the  hearing. 

Ne^■erlheles6.  McNamara  Is  decidedly  con- 
cerned over  this  problem — not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  legislation  but  also  regard- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  young  to  the  old. 

NOT  children 

For  one  thing,  he  believes  there  is  too 
much  of  a  tendency  to  treat  elderly  people 
like  children — letting  them  play  games  m 
recreation  centers  and  patronizing  them  at 
home. 

"And  how  many  of  us  include  older  par- 
ents, relatives,  and  associates  in  social  ac- 
tivities'^' he  asks  "How  many  make  it  clear, 
in  subtle  ways,  that  when  friends  visit,  the 
grandparent  living  in  the  same  house  should 
retire  to  his  room?" 

In  McNamara  s  view,  there  are  many  things 
that  can  be  done  to  restore  the  "rights  of 
adulthood  to  our  elders." 

black  magic 

For  one  tiling,  he  says:  "Let's  put  a  stop 
to  thinking  of  65  as  the  black  magic  figure 
when  a  person  automatically  becomes  'old'  — 
a  false  assumption  that  is  morale  shatter- 
ing." 

Also;  "Let's  start  arranging  for  a  decent 
level  of  retirement  income." 

Oldsters,  though,  McNamara  said,  must 
speak  up  for  themselves. 

"Some  already  do,"  he  says,  "but  mariy 
more  groups  and  thousands  of  Individuals 
mtist  put  in  their  2-cents  worth,  so  that 
older  citizens  no  longer  are  treated  like 
children  but  instead  are  accorded  dignity 
and  respect" 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  DOMESTIC 
SPENDING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  within 
a  few  hours.  President  Kennedy  will  de- 
liver to  our  country  a  message  which 
has  been  heralded  as  a  major  speech 
relating  to  the  Berlin  situation  and  his 
program  for  dealing  with  it  and  the  other 
crises  which  may  be  expected  to  arise 
under  the  war  of  nerves  being  conducted 
by  the  Communist  world. 

No  one  knows  precisely  what  the 
President  will  ask  of  our  people.  How- 
ever, it  is  anticipated  that  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  spend  many  more  billions 
of  dollars  for  national  defense  and  re- 
lated activities.  If  this  is  so.  do  we  not 
have  the  right  to  ask  the  President  to 
couple  this  request  with  a  program  of 
reduction  in  nondefense.  domestic  spend- 
ing programs  either  previously  requested 
or  already  passed  by  Congres.s  pursuant 
to  the  President's  request?  I  think  we 
do.  So  we  shall  be  listening  with  in- 
terest this  evening.  Mr.  President,  to  see 
whether  a  new  call  for  sacrifice  for  na- 
tional defense  by  the  American  people 
will  be  matched  by  the  President's  sacri- 
fice in  his  own  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams. 
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In  this  connection,  there  appeared  a 
timely  editorial  in  the  Sunday,  July  23, 
Omaha  World-Herald  entitled,  "This 
Much  We  Ask,"  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

This  Much  We  Ask 

What  course  President  Kennedy  will  chart 
for  the  American  jjeople,  what  demands  he 
will  make  upon  their  sons  and  their  treas- 
ure, are  still  at  thla  writing  an  official  secret. 

But  one  thing  is  not  at  all  secret.  It  is  as 
certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  next  Tuesday 
morning  before  the  President's  scheduled 
nationwide  address.    It  Ls  this: 

Whatever  the  President  may  propose  in  his 
get-ready  program  will  cost  a  barrel  of 
money — how  many  billions  or  tens  of  bil- 
lions probably  not  even  the  President  could 
Bay. 

When  you,  Dear  Reader,  are  faced  with  a 
huge  expense  above  your  usual  budget,  if 
you  have  to  build  a  new  roof  or  shore  up 
the  foundations  of  your  home,  what  is  the 
first  thing  you  do? 

If  you  are  ordinarily  prudent  you  cut  ex- 
penses someplace  else,  and  everywhere  you 
possibly  can. 

And  precisely  that  same  step  Is  the  second 
which  should  be  taken  by  the  Government 
In  Washington  after  it  does  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  throw  the  national  defense 
program  into  high  gear. 

Do  you  contend,  Mr.  President  or  Mr.  Sen- 
ator or  Mr.  Bureaucrat,  that  the  ordinary, 
nonmllltary  budget  already  has  been  cut  to 
the  bone? 

Don't  make  us,  the  taxpayers,  laugh. 

Pending  in  the  Lower  House,  although 
perhaps  more  dead  than  alive,  is  the  ad- 
ministration's aid-to-education  bill.  It 
should  be  poleaxed  at  once,  not  by  its 
enemies  bu*   by  its  sponsors. 

Pending  also  Is  a  forelgn-ald  bill,  bigger 
and  flossier  than  ever.  Has  it  been  trimmed 
down  to  proportions  which  are  realistic  for 
a  Nation  whose  very  existence  Is  menaced? 
If  so.  its  sponsors  (including,  alas,  Richard 
M.  Nixon)  have  not  taken  the  public  into 
their  confidence.  So  far  as  the  taxpayers  are 
aware,  it  is  the  same  bumbling,  bungling 
program  which  equipped  Laos  with  American 
machinery  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
Communist  conquerors. 

Pending  likewise  are  all  manner  of  wel- 
fare and  do-good  programs  which,  if  adopted 
by  the  Congress  and  plied  upon  the  costly 
measures  already  approved,  will  add  enor- 
mously to  Washington's  spending,  and  to 
the  taxpa^'ers'  burdens. 

Can  we,  the  American  people,  afford  a 
sound,  strong  national  defense  and  all  these 
added  goodies  besides? 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot. 

Mr.  Senator  and  Mr.  Representative,  we 
cannot. 

Mr.  Bureaucrat,  we  are  beginning  to  reach 
the  limit  of  our  patience. 

We  are  not  Interested  In  any  desire  you 
may  have  to  buy  votes  from  this,  that,  or  the 
other  pressure  group. 

We  are  not  In  the  least  concerned  about 
perpetuating  the  Jobs  of  the  forelgn-ald 
bureaucracy,  nor  do  we  have  any  desire  to 
butter  up  any  foreign  regimes  which,  when 
trouble  comes,  may  throw  us  to  the  Com- 
munist wolves. 

We  are  interested  first  and  above  ail  In  de- 
fending America,  and  beyond  that  we  would 
like  again  to  make  ourselves  so  strong  mili- 
tarily that  the  likes  of  Khrushchev  and  Mao 
will  never  dare  to  pHovoke  ua  to  battle. 

To  reach  those  goals  we  will  sacrifice  to  the 
limit  of  our  capacity. 

But  a  great  many  of  us  intend  to  demand 
that,  for  the  duration  of  this  national-de- 


fense crisis,  our  Government  In  Washington 
put  a  stop  to  politlcs-aa-usual,  bung!lng-aa- 
u.sual,  giveaway-as-always  national  si-)ending. 


FORMER  PRESIDENT  HERBERT 
HOOVER 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  Octo- 
ber of  this  year,  the  Herbert  Hoover  Li- 
brary will  be  formally  dedicated  at  We.st 
Branch,  Iowa,  the  birthplace  of  this  dis- 
tinguished elder  statesman  of  the  United 
States. 

America  has  always  stood  a.s  a  shining 
example  of  the  form  of  sclf-covernment 
under  which  the  free  enterprise,  capital- 
istic economic  system  enables  its  citizens 
to  most  fully  develop  their  talents  and  lo 
not  only  merit,  but  arliieve.  the  rewards 
that  come  from  hard  work,  sacrifice, 
thrift,  and  initiative.  No  example  better 
demonstrates  the  vitality  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  American  way  of  political 
and  economic  life  than  the  example  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  Born  amidst  humble 
surroundings  and  orphaned  at  an  early 
age,  Herbert  Hoover  pulled  himself  up 
by  his  own  bootstraps  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful engineer  and,  eventually,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  tiie  Omaha  World-Herald  maga- 
zine section  for  Sunday,  July  23.  there  is 
an  excellent  article  concerning  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  birthplace,  written  by 
Mr.  James  Dcnncy.  of  West  Branch, 
Iowa.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hoover'.-;  HrMBLE  Beci.-jnikg — West  Br.nNch 

Shows  Restored  Btrthplack 

(By  James  Dcnncy) 

West  Br.\nch,  Iowa. — Herbert  Hoover  once 
told  the  Iowa  Society  of  Wash'ngt<)n  that  ho 
preferred  to  remember  the  Hiwkeye  State 
"as  I  saw  it  through  the  eyes  of  a  10-year -old 
boy — and  the  eyes  of  all  lO-year-cIds  are  or 
should  be  filled  with  the  wonders  of  Iowa's 
streams  and  woods,  of  tlie  mystery  of  grow- 
ing crops." 

The  Ugniflcance  of  his  words  come  into 
focus  as  one  stands  on  the  back  porch  of  the 
two-room  cottage  that  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  31st  President  in  this  small  village  10 
miles  eaft  of  Iowa  City. 

Between  the  porch  and  the  Overlook  area, 
a  section  of  high  ground  to  the  southwest. 
lies  a  pc^rk  built  as  symbolic  proof  that  a 
barefoot  boy.  bom  In  the  humblest  rurround- 
Ings.  oould  become  President  of  the  United 
States. 

From  here  one  can  see  the  lazy  WapKion- 
onoc  Creek  as  it  gurgles  a  song  of  peaceful 
bliss.  And  if  you  look  toward  the  horiaon. 
you'll  see  corn — tall  corn — the  kind  thiit 
causes  lowans  to  shout  and  hold  tlieir  hands 
high. 

Fast  becoming  one  of  the  Nation's  top 
tourist  attractions,  the  cottage  and  small 
park  are  close  by  the  soon-to-be  completed 
Interstate  Highway  80.  Picnic  facilities  are 
available  for  more  than  500.  There  are  two 
shelters;  one  was  dedicated  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  Iowa  and  contains  a  huge  fireplace  built 
of  limestone  taken  from  Stone  City,  Iowa, 
a  community  which  was  Immortalized  on 
canvas  by  the  late  Iowa  Artist  Grant  Wood 

A  statue  of  Isis,  an  Egyptian  goddess  of 
plenty.  !.•»  available  for  public  inspection.  It 
was  given  to  Mr.  Hoover  by  the  people  of 
Belgium  fcM-  his  humanitarian  efforts  in  feed- 
ing the  hungry  after  World  War  I. 

And  last,  but  not  least.  Is  the  new  $500,000 
Herbert  Hoover  Library-Museum,  which  Is 
scheduled  to  open  either  late  this  summer 


or  early  fall.  It  will  make  available  for  tl-.e 
first  time  most  of  Mr.  Hoover's  private  papers 
and  the  gifts  received  while  he  served  as  the 
Nation's  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Chief 
Executive. 

BLACKSMITH    SHOP    REPLICA 

T\-ic  library-museum,  like  the  park,  is 
quaint.  A  dcFk  and  chair  are  placed  similar 
t:j  the  way  they  were  in  the  Presidential 
Office  In  the  White  House.  Instead  of  guides. 
built-in  tape  recorders  with  earphones  de- 
scribe for  the  visitor  the  objects  in  each  dis- 
play case.     There  are  185  file  cases  of  papers. 

Another  attraction  Is  a  replica  of  the  black- 
smith shop  used  by  Jesse  Hoover,  the  Presi- 
dent's father.  It  is  in  approximate  location 
of  the  original  shop  across  from  the  sm»ll 
cottage. 

Because  Mr.  Hoover  himself  saw  low.i 
"through  the  eyes  of  a  10-year-old."  the 
magazine  of  tlie  Midlands  pcrsur.ded  a  group 
of  p.-csent-d.iy  West  Branch  10-year-olds  to 
visit  the  old  grounds.  A  colorphoto  of  these 
youngsters  in  the  yard  behind  the  Hoover 
cot-tago  is  sliown  on  the  cover  today. 

The  park  has  two  entrances,  one  for  auto- 
ir,  jblles  which  leads  directly  to  the  new 
inuseum-librarv.  and  the  other  to  the  cottage 
and  blacksmith  shop. 

The  cottage  sits  behind  a  white  board 
fence.  The  gate  is  of  pergola  design,  and 
witiiin  It  is  the  h^rge  bronze  plaque  given 
to  Herbert  Hoover  in  1951  as  the  **Iowa 
Award."  a  sfjecial  recognition  presented  by 
the  Iowa  Legislature. 

To  enter  the  cottage,  vuu  pass  over  a  tiny 
porch  covered  with  trumpet  vine.  Once  In- 
pide.  your  eyes  gaze  upon  a  combination  liv- 
ing room,  dining  room  and  kitchen.  A  din- 
ner table  is  set  for  five.  There  were  three 
children  in  the  Hoover  family,  witli  Theo- 
dore J  ,  the  oldest,  and  M,iry,  the  youngest. 

Must  of  the  furniture  Is  typical  of  the 
times  although  not  actu..illy  UFed  by  the 
Hoovers.  An  exception  U  a  small  high  chair 
that  Was  occupied  by  young  "Bertie."  A 
chest  of  drawers  !n  a  corner  of  tills  room  and 
the  bureau  in  the  bedroom  are  the  other 
Items  used  by  the  Hoover  family.  The  din- 
ing table  belonged  to  Herbert  Hoover's 
Grandfather  Eli. 

OBFHAN  AT  EARLY  ACK 

Herbert  Hoover  was  bom  In  the  only  bed- 
rrx>m  of  the  small  cottage  on  August  10.  1874. 
He  was  an  inquisitive  boy  and  once  tossed  a 
burning  ember  into  a  kettle  of  tar  which  his 
f.-ither  was  heating  as  coating  for  a  fence. 
It  exploded  into  a  large  fire  and  caused  ex- 
citement throughout  the  small  town. 

His  parents  died  at  an  early  age,  leaving 
^rr.  Ho<jver.  his  brother  and  sister  orphans. 
He  was  taken  in  tow  by  his  Uncle  Allan  and 
spent  the  next  year  on  a  farm  near  West 
Branch. 

Ke  left  the  eastern  Iowa  town  in  1885  to 
live  with  another  uncle.  Dr.  H.  John  Mln- 
thorn,  in  Newhurg,  Oreg.  But  he  never  for- 
got his  early  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Wap- 
sinonoc  (an  Indian  word  meaning  "sweet 
water")  and  the  friendly  Quaker  environ- 
ment. 

When  he  was  to  look  back  on  his  life 
in  West  Branch,  the  former  President  said, 
"They  were  days  of  chores  and  labor.  I  am 
no  supporter  of  factory  labor  for  children, 
but  I  never  Joined  with  those  who  cl£unored 
iigalnst  proper  work  of  children  on  farms 
outside  school  hours.  And  I  speak  from  the 
common  experience  of  most  Iowa  children  of 
my  day  In  planting  corn,  hoeing  gardens. 
learning  to  milk,  sawing  wood,  and  the  other 
proper,  nornuil  occupations  for  boys." 

Mr.  Hoover  received  an  engineering  de- 
Kree  from  Leland  Stanford  UniTeralty  ar»d 
soon  built  a  reputation  for  skill  in  operating 
and  rehabilitating  mining  and  metallurgical 
properties.  Before  he  was  40,  his  engliieeT- 
ing  had  carried  him  into  every  p^rt  ot  the 
world,    and    he    established    a    competence 
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which  was  to  enable  him  to  give  40  years 
of  public  service  without  accepting  remu- 
neration. 

He  was  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  Pres- 
idents Warren  Harllng  and  Calvin  Coolldge. 
In  1928,  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, meeting  in  Kansas  City,  named  West 
Branch's  native  son  to  face  New  York  Gov. 
Alfred  E.  Smith  in  the  presidential  election. 

THI    HOOVEK    COMMISSION 

The  history  of  the  Hoover  administration 
was  one  of  the  greit  depression  and  frustra- 
tions. But  despite  heavy  criticism  leveled 
against  him,  Mr.  Hoover  never  turned  his 
back  on  the  devotion  for  public  service. 

He  served  40  ye.irs  as  a  trustee  for  Stan- 
ford University.  For  20  years,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Boys'  Club  of  America.  In  1946, 
President  Truman  asked  Mr.  Hoover  to  co- 
ordinate activities  In  meeting  a  worldwide 
famine.  The  lowaii  visited  37  countries  and 
succeeded  in  preventing  starvation.  He 
headed  a  campaign  for  aid  to  undernour- 
ished children  and  reorganized  the  food  sup- 
ply of  Germany  In   1947. 

Probably  his  m<ist  Important  task  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  was  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  famed  Hoover  Commission,  which 
made  273  recommendations  for  reorganizing 
the  Federal  Goverr.ment  on  a  more  efficient 
basis  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  second 
half  century. 

In  1953.  Congress  again  created  a  similar 
Commission  with  \.ider  powers.  Mr.  Hoover 
again  was  named  chuirman  and  served  with 
distinction. 

Twice  In  recent  years  he  has  returned  to 
West  Branch  to  n;ake  important  addresses. 
These  were  on  tl  e  occasions  of  his  74th 
(1948)    and  80th   (954)   birthdays. 

The  1948  speech  was  called  "The  Meaning 
of  America"  and  in  It  Mr.  Hoover  told  liis 
countrymen:  "Ami'-rica  flows  from  one  pure 
.source.  Within  tl-.e  soul  of  America  is  the 
freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  in  man.  Here 
alone  are  the  oper;  windows  through  which 
pours  the  sunllgh;,  of  human  spirit.  Here 
alone  human  dignity  Is  not  a  dream  but  a 
major  accomplishment. " 

He  also  related.  T  have  had  every  honor 
to  which  any  man  :ould  aspire.  There  Is  no 
place  on  the  whcle  earth  except  here  in 
America  where  all  the  sons  of  man  could 
have  this  chance  la  life." 

TO  STAY  FCIXY  FREE 

The  1954  talk  wa  ;  a  warning: 

"Today  we  have  more  Federal  employees 
In  nearly  every  St;ite  than  all  the  local  of- 
ficials, Including  crnstables.  They  penetrate 
every  part  of  local  government.  They  pro- 
duce great  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
They  create  a  vested  Interest  of  a  vested  habit 
for  some  pressure  group.  They  Interfere 
in  politics  and  too  often  are  Infected  with 
corruption. 

"Their  magics  invade  personal  freedom  of 
every  citizen,  every  moment  of  every  hour. 
The  remedy  Is  to  restore  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  power,  tD  reinvigorate  State  and 
local  governments  md  to  deflate  the  btireau- 
cratlc  empires. 

"My  countrymen,  all  these  corrosions  of 
tlie  checks  and  b  ilances  of  power  call  for 
constant  battle  frc  m  you.  the  people.  They 
must  be  wiped  out  If  you  would  stay  fully 
free." 

While  Mr.  Hoover  was  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce he  met  a  young  West  Branch  morti- 
cian. William  B.  Anderson.  Bill  Anderson 
Immediately  becarie  Interested  In  the  future 
President's  career  and  he  went  to  Kansas 
City  to  see  him  nominated. 

"I  served  on  the  committee  that  welcomed 
him  home,  from  ^fhence  he  started  his  suc- 
cessful campaign. '  said  Bill  Anderson,  now 
retired.  "It  was  :he  biggest  celebration  in 
the  history  of  West  Branch." 

Bin  Anderson  now  serves  as  the  president 
of  the  Herbert  Hoover  Birthplace  Society. 
Since  1935,  it  has  directed  the  restoration  of 


the  cottage,  construction  of  the  bla<iksmlth 
shop,  establishment  of  the  park,  and  finally 
building  the  new  library -musexun. 

There  is  as  yet  ru3  cornerstone  in  this 
structure,  made  of  native  Iowa  liEiestone. 
Mr.  Hoover  Intends  to  lay  it  himself  during 
the  dedication.  He  also  has  turned  down  a 
suggestion  that  a  large  statue  of  hhoself  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  Overlook  for  future 
generations  to  see. 

'Bill,"  he  once  said  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
"when  people  come  to  West  Branch,  they 
don't  want  to  see  a  statue  of  me." 

Mr.  Anderson  said  preliminary  pl.ins  call 
for  the  former  President  to  speak  at  the 
library-museum  dedication,  when  he  prob- 
ably will  reiterate  his  long-held  view  on  the 
Nation's  futm-c — a  view  which  was  forcefully 
outlined  in  1954. 

"A  nation  i.s  .>;trniig  or  weak,"  said  Herbert 
Hoover  then,  "it  tlirives  or  perishes  upon 
what  it  believes  to  be  true.  If  our  youth  is 
rightly  instructed  in  the  faith  of  our  fathers, 
in  the  traditions  of  our  country.  In  the  dig- 
nity of  each  Individual  man.  then  our  power 
will  be  stronger  than  any  weapon  of  c.estruc- 
tion  that  man  can  devise." 


COMMITTEE    MEETING    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Production  and 
Stabilization  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
tlic  Senate  tomorrow. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  CS.  1643)  to  improve  and 
protect  fann  prices  and  farm  income,  to 
increase  farmer  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  programs,  to  adjust 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
line  with  the  requirements  therefor,  to 
improve  distribution  and  expand  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  litteralize 
and  extend  farm  credit  services,  ••/)  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
amendments  at  the  desk,  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Eienator 
from  Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed, on  page  96,  line  9,  befcre  the 
period,  to  insert  the  following  language: 
"or  up  to  twenty  acres,  whichever  is 
greater." 

On  page  96,  line  20,  to  strike  out  "(i) ". 

On  page  96,  beginning  in  line  23  with 
the  comma,  to  strike  out  all  down  to,  but 
not  Including,  the  period  in  line  25. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
amendment  does  is  incorporate  in  the 
bill  the  exact  language  which  appears  in 
the  emergency  feed  grains  bill  passed 
earlier  in  the  session. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  manager  of  the  bill. 
I  understand  he  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

If  there  are  any  Questions,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  per- 
sonally, I  thought  the  provision  that  is 
now  sought  to  be  pat  in  the  bill  was 
already  in  the  bill.    The  bUl  In  substance 


extends  the  1961  feed  grain  program 
which  we  provided  earlier  this  year  for 
another  year  and  extends  it  to  barley. 
In  extending  it  to  barley  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  some  changes  from  the  bill 
we  passed  earlier  this  session.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  the  20-acre  pro- 
vision. The  i>ending  amendment  would 
make  the  20-acre  provision  conform 
more  closely  to  the  20-acre  provision  in 
the  1961  program. 

The  amendment  would  restore  in  the 
feed  grains  provisioiis  of  the  pending 
measuie  almost  the  same  language 
which  is  now  in  the  law  with  resf>ect  to 
tlie  20-acre  provision.  Under  it  any 
farmer  could  divert  a  total  of  20  acres 
from  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley. 
even  though  that  might  be  in  excess  of 
20  percent  of  his  corn,  grain  sorghums, 
and  barley  base  acreage  and  receive  pay- 
ments in  cash  or  kind  at  the  50-percent 
rate.  Then  he  might  divert  an  addi- 
tional acreage  up  to  20  percent  of  his 
base  acreage  of  these  three  crops  and  re- 
ceives payments  in  kind  for  the  addi- 
tional diversion  at  the  60-percent  rate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  approEich  tiie  concluding  argu- 
ments on  this  year's  farm  legislation,  I 
want  to  express  my  disapr>ointment  that 
the  committee  on  which  I  serve  has  not 
seen  fit  to  support  and  to  report  a  much 
more  constructive  and  progressive  farm 
bill  than  the  one  we  are  considering  to- 
day. 

This  bill  on  which  we  are  siJending 
many  Senate  hours,  in  addition  to  the 
long  and  tedious  days  in  committee,  re- 
ally has  nothing  new. 

We  have  labored  and  brought  forth 
a  mouse. 

I  feel  that  I  have  faUed  to  fulfill  a 
ccwnmitment  which  I  made  during  my 
recent  election  campaign,  wherein  I 
"promised"  that  if  the  voters  would  only 
elect  us  Democrats  we  would  do  some- 
thing about  the  farm  problem. 

But  we  have  continued  the  same  old 
type  of  acreage  control  which  has  proved 
unsuccessful  if  surpluses  are  a  problem. 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  an 
eagerness  to  at  least  try  out  the  bushel 
as  the  unit  of  control  for  wheat. 

For  many  years  I  have  heard  a  hue 
and  cry  from  farm  State  representatives, 
from  some  farmers  and  from  many  con- 
sumers, "Why  does  not  the  Government 
get  out  of  the  farm  business?"  We  know 
this  is  unrealistic  if  taken  literally,  and 
I  have  seen  no  inclination  among  my 
colleagues  to  accept  that  challenge.  In 
fact,  my  conclusion  Is  that  there  are  very 
few  people  who  want  the  Government  to 
drop  the  ball  and  let  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest"  slogan  prevail. 

But  Secretary  Freeman  proposed  a 
start  in  that  direction.  He  proposed 
having  farmer -producer  groups  meet 
and  suggest  their  own  programs.  Could 
it  be  that  farmers  do  not  want  the 
Government  to  get  out  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness?    When   I   heard   some    oi   their 
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leaders  testify  before  the  committee,  I 
wondered. 

The  Secretary  suggested  we  accept  a 
congressional  review  rather  than  having 
us  politicians  turned  farmers  and 
farmers  turned  politicians  decide  what 
was  good  for  the  farmers.  Why  does 
the  Ciovemment  not  get  out  of  the  farm 
business? 

Agriculture  procedures,  not  programs, 
could  have  been  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  would  have  meant  less  government  in 
the  farm  business,  not  more. 

As  it  is  now,  we  have  curtailed  acreage 
but  upped  the  support  price.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  this  will  have  any  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram dealing  with  production  and  sup- 
port payments. 

We  are  told  that  we  will  make  a  sav- 
ing by  not  having  costly  storage  fees, 
which  have  been  running  over  a  million 
dollars  a  day. 

I  hope  so. 

The  people  not  familiar  with  farm 
problems  will  continue  to  point  the  fin- 
ger at  the  farmer  in  scorn  for  high 
subsidies,  a  high  cost  of  living,  and  high 
taxes  for  farm  programs. 

We  know  that  in  the  past  less  than 
one -fourth  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's budget  has  gone  to  farmers; 
and  the  bUlions  for  defense  or  foreign 
aid,  food  for  peace,  school  lunch,  and  so 
forth,  are  important  but  should  not  be 
used  to  beat  the  poor  farmer  over  the 
head. 

Business  and  consumers  will  continue 
to  use  "subsidy"  as  a  bad  word,  forget- 
ting that  business  itself  gets  many  sub- 
sidies. One  example  is  the  tariff  regula- 
tions which  put  up  a  protective  wall 
limiting  competition.  Airlines  and  rail- 
roads and  truckers  get  subsidies  for 
carrying  the  mail  or  building  a  road. 
Free  enterprise,  itself,  is  possible  because 
of  our  protective  tariffs,  our  subsidies, 
our  fair  trade  laws  and  utility  regula- 
tions. 

What  is  the  point  of  my  criticism? 

That  the  Congress  was  unwilling  to 
take  a  bold  new  step  in  arriving  at  a 
farm  program  which  would  lead  to 
farmer  participation,  which  would  hope 
to  take  the  Government  away  from  so 
much  manipulating  of  farm  produce, 
which  would  reduce  grain  in  storage 
with  Its  resultant  reduction  in  cost. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  might  find  a  way 
to  keep  the  migration  of  farm  families 
to  the  city  from  increasing  and  to  per- 
r>etuate  a  way  of  life  that  is  no  longer 
rewarding. 

I  feel  that  we  have  failed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chikf  Clerk.  On  page  103,  after 
line  18,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(6)  Section  8c (19)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(19)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  Issuance  of  an  order  Is  approved 
or  favored  by  producers  or  processors,  as  re- 
quired under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  may  conduct  a 
referendum  among  producers  or  processors 
and  in  the  case  of  an  order  other  than  an 


amendatory  order  shall  do  so.  The  require- 
ments of  approval  or  favor  under  any  such 
provision  shall  be  held  to  be  compiled  with 
If,  of  the  total  number  of  producers  or  proc- 
essors, or  the  total  volume  of  production, 
as  the  ca.se  may  be  represented  In  .such  ref- 
erendum, the  percentage  approving  or  fa- 
voring Is  equal  to  or  In  excess  of  the  percent- 
age required  under  such  provision.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  proposed  order 
shall  be  described  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
ballot  used  In  the  conduct  of  the  referen- 
dum. The  nature,  content,  or  extent  of  such 
description  shall  not  be  a  basis  for  attack- 
ing the  legality  of  the  order  or  any  action 
relating  thereto.  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  limitlnf;  -epre- 
sentation  by  cooperative  associations  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection   (12)    of  this  section  " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  can  explain  the  amend- 
ment very  briefly.  The  amendment 
provides  for  two  major  points.  First, 
it  provides  that  the  initial  marketing 
order  shall  be  submitted  to  the  inter- 
ested parties  and  voted  upon  prior  to 
being  declared  in  effect.  It  would 
make  the  holding  of  a  referendum 
mandatt)ry  in  the  case  of  an  initial 
order.  Second,  it  provides  that  the 
order  shall  be  described  on  the  ballot, 
in  order  that  those  voting  can  more 
clearly  understand  the  question  before 
them.  The  amendment  would  also 
provide  for  referendums  to  determine 
processor  approval  of  an  order  where 
such  pnxiessor  approval  is  required. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
understand  he  has  no  objection  to   it. 

Mr.  EILLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we 
understand  that  referendums  have  al- 
ways been  held  in  the  case  of  initial 
orders.  That  is  the  customary  proce- 
dure. In  the  few  cases  in  which  proc- 
essor approval  of  an  order  is  provided 
for,  the"  referendum  procedure  would 
appear  to  be  the  best  method  of  deter- 
mining such  approval.  And  certainly 
the  producers  and  processors  should  be 
completely  informed  as  to  the  proposed 
order  covered  by  the  referendum.  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  some 
members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
department  representatives.  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

In  connection  with  my  statement,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  p)oint 
an  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
marketing  agreement  for  oranges  and 
grapefruit  grown  in  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  in  Texas,  to  show  the  procedure 
which  is  usually  gone  through  in  pro- 
mulgating the  marketing  orders.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  Senators  to  see 
exactly  how  those  are  handled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricxjlture, 

AcJRICULTURAL    MARKETING   SERVICE. 

Washington,    DC. 

Subject:  Outline  of  the  development  of  the 
marketing  agreement  and  order  for 
oranges  and  grapefruit  grown  in  lower 
Bio  Grande  Valley  In  Texas. 

The  following  briefly  outlines  the  major 
actions  In  connection  with  the  promulgation 
of  the  marketing  agreement  and  order  pro- 
gram for  Texas  oranges  and  grapefruit  and 
the  operation   of  this  program  during  the 


initial  marlieting  season.  Prior  to  1960, 
however,  there  had  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  the  desirability  of  such  a  program. 
As  early  as  1957,  a  group  of  Texas  citrus- 
fruit  growers  and  handlers  conducted  several 
n^.eetings  on  this  subject  and,  at  the  request 
of  this  group,  a  representative  of  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Division  attended  one  of  these 
meetings.  While  It  was  evident  that  there 
then  was  considerable  support  for  a  market- 
ing agreement  program  for  Texas  citrus 
fruits,  the  majority  of  the  Independent  han- 
dlers, wiiu  make  cash  purcliases  from  grower.s 
of  the  fruit  they  handle,  appeared  to  be 
opposed  to  a  program  and  there  was  little 
evidence  of  general  support  of  a  program  on 
the  part  of  the  growers  who  marketed  their 
fruit  through  Independent  handlers  Ap- 
pruximately  85  percent  of  the  annual  fresh 
shipments  of  Texas  citrus  fruit  are  made  by 
independent  handlers.  A  marketing  agree- 
ment and  order  regulate  only  the  handlers 
of  the  commodity  concerned  and  these  pro- 
grams generally  will  operate  successfully 
only  if  a  substantial  majority  of  the  han- 
dlers are  In  agreement  with  the  objectives 
of  the  regulations  under  the  program.  Con- 
sequently, since  such  conditions  did  not  then 
exist  In  the  Texas  citrus  fruit  industry,  the 
proponent  group  decided  not  to  pursue  the 
matter  further  at  that  time. 

1.  February  22,  1960:  Industry  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Texas 
Citrus  Mutual,  a  recently  formed  grower  or- 
ganization, to  discuss  need  for  a  marketing 
a!:;reement  and  order  for  Texas  citrus  fruit. 
A  drafting  committee  composed  oi  represent- 
atives of  Mutual,  the  Valley  Farm  Bureau, 
and  Texasweet,  a  handler  organization,  was 
appointed. 

2.  February  26.  1960:  Meeting  of  drafting 
committee  to  discuss  general  provisions  to 
be  Included  In  a  proposed  marketing  agree- 
ment and  order. 

3.  March  1,  1960:  Meeting  of  drafting 
committee  (also  attended  by  others)  to  dis- 
cuss a  preliminary  draft  of  proposal. 

4  March  7,  1960;  Industry  meeting  to 
present  draft  of  a  proposed  marketing  agree- 
ment and  order. 

5.  March  8,  1960:  Stanley  Crockett,  presi- 
dent of  Mutual,  and  C.  Y.  Mills,  attorney, 
meet  with  fruit  and  vegetable  representa- 
tives in  Washington  to  discuss  procedures  in 
connection  with  promulgation  of  a  market- 
ing agreement  program. 

6  .A.prll  11,  1960:  Meeting  of  drafting  com- 
mittee. Proposed  marketing  agreement  and 
order  unanimously  approved. 

7  April  16,  1960:  Proposed  marketing 
agreement  and  order  submitted  to  Depart- 
ment, with  a  request  for  a  public  hearing 
thereon,  by  the  Chairman,  Drafting  Com- 
mittee, stating  that  the  Valley  Farm  Bureau 
and  Texas  Citrtis  Mutual  had  approved  the 
committee  draft. 

8  April  25,  1960:  Notice  of  hearing  signed 
fixing  date  for  opening  of  hearing  on  May  24, 
1960 

9.  May  15,  1960:  Representative  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Division  left  for  Texas  to  be 
available  to  Interested  parties  In  explaining 
hearing  procedures. 

10.  May  24-26,  1960:  Public  hearing.  Final 
date  for  filing  of  briefs  fixed  as  June  15, 
1960. 

11.  July  21,  1960:  Recommended  decision 
Issued.  Date  for  filing  exceptions  thereto 
fixed  as  August  10.  1960. 

12.  August  17,  1960:  Final  decision  of  the 
Secretary  Issued. 

13.  August  28-September  6,  1960:  Grower 
referendum  on  program. 

14.  September  14-16,  1960:  Industry  meet- 
ings to  nominate  growers  and  handlers  for 
local  administrative  committee. 

15.  September  19,  1960:  Marketing  agree- 
ment signed  and  marketing  order  Issued  by 
Secretary,  effective  September  22,  1960. 

16.  September  23,  1960:  Administrative 
committee  selected  by  Secretary. 
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17.  September  26,  1960:  Organization 
meeting  of  Admlr.istratlve  Committee.  Se- 
lected officers.  Aiiopted  budget  of  $36,000. 
With  assessment  :ate  of  one-half  cent  per 
15 ^-bushel  box  handled.  Initial  regulations 
recommended  to  limit  shipments  both  or- 
anges and  grapefrjlt  to  U.S.  No.  3  or  better 
grade  with  minimum  size  of  2'^':^  inches  for 
oranges,  3*'in  lnch»s  for  seedless  grapefruit, 
and  3 'Mil  Inches  lor  seeded  grapefruit. 

(Periodic  grade  and  size  limitations,  gen- 
erally for  2-week  oerlods,  recommended  and 
Issued  thereafter  1  hroughout  marketing  sea- 
son. These  regulations  usually  limited  ship- 
ments to  oranges  and  grapefruit  grading  at 
least  U.S.  No.  2  with  following  minimum 
diameter  limitations:  Early  oranges,  2^Se 
Inches;  Valencia  oranges,  3^\r  Inches;  seed- 
less grapefruit,  3''i ;  Inches;  and  seeded  grape- 
fruit, Sa^r.  Inches.) 

18.  October  17,  I960:  Administrative  Com- 
mittee recommended  regulation  limiting  the 
containers  used  ty  handlers  to  10  specified 
containers. 

(With  slight  vsrlatlons,  container  limita- 
tions continued  throughout  marketing  sea- 
son approximately  as  indicated  above.) 

WHAT  HANiJLZRS  RXQITIKKD  TO  DO 

1.  Ship  only  gittdee  and  sizes  authorized 
by  regulations. 

2.  Use  only  containers  authorized  by  regu- 
lations. 

3.  Have  all  frait  inspected  for  compli- 
ance with  regxilation*  prior  to  shipment. 

4.  File  reports  needed  for  program  ad- 
ministration. 

5.  Pay  assessments  to  cover  expenses  of 
Administrative  Committee. 

WHAT  GROWERS  REQT'IRED  TO   DO 

1.  At  least  two -thirds  of  growers  voting  in 
referendum  mtis;  approve  marketing  order 
before  it  can  be  made  effective. 

2.  No  other  reciUirements  unless  grower  Is 
also  a  handler.  In  which  case  must  meet  same 
requirements  as  £ny  other  handler. 


[Reprinted  from  Federal  Register  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1960  (25  F.R.  9093) ] 
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See. 

1031.0 

Findings  and  determinations. 

Definitions 

1031.1 

Secretary. 

1031.2 

Act. 

1031.3 

Person. 

1031.4 

Produc-ion  area. 

1031.5 

Fruit. 

1031  6 

Handler. 

1031.7 

Handle. 

1031.8 

Producer. 

1031.9 

Grade  ind  size. 

1031.10 

Pack. 

1031.11 

Maturity. 

1031.12 

Container. 

1031.13 

Variety  or  varietle*. 

1031.14 

Committee. 

1031.15 

Fiscal  period. 

1031.16 

District. 

Committee 

1031.18 

Establishment  and  memberslilp 

1031.19 

Term  of  office. 

1031.20 

Districts. 

1031.21 

Redlstrlctlng. 

1031.22 

Selection. 

1031.23 

Nomlratlons. 

1031.24 

Pallur?  to  nominate. 

1031.25 

Accept  ance. 

1031.26 

Vacan  :les. 

1031.27 

Alternate  members. 

1031.28 

Procedure. 

1031.29 

Expenses  and  compensation. 

1031.30 

Powers. 

1031.31 

Dutleii. 

Expenses  and  Assesamenta 

1031.32  Exiienses. 

1031.33  Budget. 

1031.34  Assessments. 

1031.35  Accotintlng. 

Research  and  Development 

1031  37     Research  and  development,. 

Regulation 

1031.3*  Marketing  policy. 

103U9  Recommendations  for  regulation. 

1031.40  Issuance  of   regulations. 

1031.41  Gift  fruit  shipments. 

1031.42  Shipments  for  special  purposes. 

1031.43  Notification   of   regulaUonii. 

1031.44  Safeguards. 

Inspection 

1031.45  Inspection  and  certification. 

Reports 
103151     Reports. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 

1031.52  Compliance. 

1031.53  Right  of  the  Secretary. 

1031.54  Effective  time. 

1031.55  Termination. 

1031.58  Proceedings    after    termination. 
1031.57     Effect    of    termination    or    amend- 
ment. 

1031  58  Duration   of   Inununltles. 

1031.59  Agents. 

1031.60  Derogation. 

1031.61  Personal  liability. 

1031.62  Separability. 

Authority :    §§  1031.0  to  1031. (S2,  Issued  un- 
der sections   1-19,  48  Stat.  "1,  as  amended; 
7  use.  601-«74. 
§  1031.0     Findings  and  determinations. 

(a)  Findings  upon  the  basis  of  the  hear- 
ing record.  Pursuant  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  us  amend- 
ed (sees  1-19,  48  Stat.  31.  as  amended;  7 
U.S.C.  601-674),  and  ttie  appUciible  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure,  as  amended,  effec- 
tive thereunder  (7  CFR  Part  900),  a  public 
hearing  was  held  at  Weslaco,  TexaH.  May  24- 
36,  1960,  upon  a  proposed  markfit;ng  agree- 
ment and  a  proposed  marketing  o;:der  regu- 
lating the  handling  of  oranges,  tp-apefruit, 
and  tangerines  grown  in  Texas.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  introduced  at  such 
hearing,  and  the  record  thereof,  U  is  found 
that: 

(1)  This  order,  and  all  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof,  will  tend  to  effectuate 
the  declared  policy  at  the  act; 

(2)  This  order  regulates  the  handling  of 
oranges  and  grapefruit  grown  In  tlie  produc- 
tion area  in  the  same  manner  as,  and  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  persons  in  the  respective 
classes  of  commercial  or  industrial  activity 
specified  in,  a  proposed  marketmg  agree- 
ment upon  which  a  hearing  has  been  held; 

(3)  This  order  is  limited  In  Its  application 
to  the  smallest  regional  production  area 
which  is  practicable,  consistent  with 
carrying  out  the  declared  policy  of  the  act, 
and  the  Issuance  of  several  orders  appli- 
cable to  subdivisions  of  the  production  area 
would  not  effectively  carry  out  tlie  declared 
policy  of  the  act; 

(4)  There  are  no  differences  in  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  oranges  or  grape- 
fruit grown  in  the  production  area  which 
make  necessary  different  terms  and  jmx)v1- 
sions  applicable  to  different  parts  of  such 
area;   and 

(5)  All  handling  of  oranges  and  grapefruit 
grown  m  the  production  area  as  defined  In 
the  order  Is  in  the  current  of  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  directly  burdens,  6b~ 
structs,  or  affects  such  commerce. 

(b)  Additional  findings:  It  Is  hereby  found 
on  the  basis  hereinafter  indicated  that  good 
cause  exists  for  making  the  provisions  of  this 
order  effective  not  later  than  the  date  of 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register;  and  that 
It  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest 
to  postpone  such  effective  date  until  80  days 


after  publication  (60  Stat.  237;  5  UJB.C.  1001- 
1011 ) .  As  soon  as  practical  after  such  effec- 
tive time  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
Texas  Valley  Citrus  Committee,  the  agency 
charged  with  administration  of  the  program. 
Subsequently,  and  prior  to  Imposition  of 
regulations,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  corr- 
mittee  and  the  Secretary  to  initiate,  and 
complete,  various  actions  of  both  organiaa- 
tional  and  regulatory  natures.  Including  the 
formulation  and  promulgation  of  rules  and 
regulations  to  govern  operatltms  under  the 
pro-am.  Shipments  of  grapefruit  are  ex- 
p>erted  to  begin  on  or  about  September  26, 
1960,  and  of  oranges  soon  thereafter.  Hence, 
for  the  program  to  be  of  maximum  benefit 
during  the  1960-61  shipping  season  the  order 
should  be  made  effective  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. The  provisions  of  the  order  are  well 
known  to  handlers  of  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit since  the  public  heaxlng  In  connection 
with  the  order  was  completed  May  26,  19C0, 
and  the  recommended  decision  and  the  final 
decision  were  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  July  26.  1960  (25  F.R.  70611,  and 
August  23.  1960  (25  TH.  8077).  respectively. 
Copies  of  the  regulatory  provisions  of  this 
order  were  made  available  to  all  known  in- 
terested parties;  such  provisions  do  not  place 
any  restrictions  on  handlers  until  regulations 
are  issued  vliereunder  and  shipment  of 
oranges  or  grapefruit  takes  place:  and.  there- 
fore, compliance  with  such  provisions  will 
not  require  advance  preparation  on  the  part 
of  persons  subject  thereto  which  cannot  be 
completed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  reg- 
ulation ptirsuant  hereto. 

(c)  Determinations:  It  Is  hereby  deter- 
mined that : 

(DA  marketing  agreement  regulating  the 
handling  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  grown  in 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  In  Texas,  upon 
which  the  aforesaid  public  hearing  was  held. 
has  been  signed  by  handlers  (excluding  co- 
operative associations  of  producers  who  were 
not  engaged  in  processing,  distributing,  or 
shipping  the  citrus  fruits  covered  by  this 
order)  who,  during  the  period  beginning 
August  1,  1959,  and  ending  July  31,  1960, 
both  dates  Inclusive,  handled  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  volume  of  oranges  and  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  volume  of  grape- 
fruit covered  by  this  order;  and 

(2)  The  issuance  of  this  order  is  favored 
or  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  who  participated  in  a  referendum 
on  the  question  of  its  approval  and  who, 
during  the  period  August  1,  1969,  through 
July  31,  1960  (which  has  been  determined  to 
be  a  representative  period  for  the  purj>ose 
of  such  referendum)  were  engaged,  within 
the  production  area  specified  in  this  order. 
In  the  production  for  market  of  oranges  and 
grapefruit,  respectively,  such  producers  hav- 
ing also  produced  for  market  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  of  each  fruit  repre- 
sented in  such  referendxim. 

It  is.  therefore,  ordered.  That  on  and  after 
the  effective  date  hereof,  the  handling  ot 
oranges  and  grapefruit  grown  in  the  said 
production  area  shall  be  in  conformity  to, 
and  in  compliance  with,  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  this  order;  and  such  temu  and 
conditions  are  as  foUowa: 

Definitions 
I  1031.1     Secretary. 

"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  tJbe  United  States,  or  any  employee 
of  the  Department  to  whocD  authority  has 
heretofore  been  delegated,  c»  to  whom  au- 
thority may  hereafter  be  delegated,  to  act  in 
his  stead. 
J  1031 J2     Act. 

"Act"  means  Public  Act  No.  10.  73d  Con- 
gress, as  amended  and  as  re-enacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1987,  as  amended  ftecs. 
1-19,  48  Stat.  81,  as  amended;  T  UJ3.C,  601- 
674). 
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and  In  the  case  of  an  order  other  than  an      the   operation   of   this  program!  during  the      committee  selected  by  Secretary. 


iu;)i.9i     uuzien. 
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f  103U    Person. 

"Person"   means    an   Individual,    partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  or  any  other 
business  unit. 
I  1031.4    Production  area. 

"Production  area"  means  all  territory  in 
the  counties  of  Cameron,  Hidalgo,  and  Wil- 
lacy m  the  State  of  Texas. 

i  1031.5     Pruit. 

"Prult"  means  either  or  both  of  the  fol- 
lowing citrus  fruits  grown  in  the  production 
area:  (a)  Citrus  grandls,  Osbeck,  commonly 
called  grapefruit,  and  (b)  Citrus  sinensis, 
Osbeck,  conunonly  called  oranges. 

§  1031.6     Handler. 

"Handler"  is  synonjrmous  with  "shipper" 
and  means  any  person  (except  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  of  fruit  owned  by  another 
person)  who  handles  fruit  or  causes  fruit 
to  be  handled. 

(a)  Independent  handler:  "Independent 
handler"  means  any  handler  other  than  a 
handler  that  is  a  cooperative  marketing 
organization. 

J  1031.7     Handle. 

"Handle"  or  "ship"  means  to  transport 
or  sell  fruit,  or  in  any  other  way  to  place 
fruit,  in  the  current  of  commerce  between 
the  production  area  and  any  point  outside 
thereof  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or 
Mexico. 

i  1031.8     Producer. 

"Producer  ■  means  any  person  engaged  In 
a.  proprietary  capacity  in  the  production  of 
fruit  for  market. 

(a)  Independent  producer:  "Independent 
producer"  means  any  producer  who  does  not 
market  his  fruit  through  a  handler  that  is  a 
cooperative  marketing  organization. 

§1031.9     Grade  and  size. 

"Grade"  means  any  one  of  the  established 
grades  of  fruit  and  "size"  means  any  one  of 
the  established  sizes  of  fruit  as  defined  and 
set  forth  in  the  applicable  U.S.  Standards 
for  fruit  ($§51,680-51.717  and  §§51.620- 
51.664)  Issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  or  amendments  there- 
to, or  modlflcations  thereof,  or  variations 
based  thereon  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

§  1031.10    Pack. 

"Pack"  means  the  speciflc  grade,  quality, 
size,  or  arrangement  of  fruit  in  a  particular 
container  or  containers. 

§  1031.11     Maturity. 

"Maturity  '  means  various  degrees  of  ripe- 
ness for  fruit  as  established  by  the  commit- 
tee with  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

J  1031.12     Container. 

"Container"  means  any  box,  bag,  crate, 
hamp>er,  basket,  package,  bulk  carton,  or  any 
other  type  of  receptacle  used  in  the  packag- 
ing, transportation,  sale,  or  other  handling 
of  fruit. 

§1031.13     Variety  or  varieties. 

"Variety  or  varieties"  means  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  groupings  or  classifi- 
cations of  fruit:  (a)  Navel  oranges;  (b) 
Early  and  Mldseason  oranges,  except  Navel 
oranges;  (c)  Valencia  and  similar  late  type 
oranges;  (d)  white  seeded  grapefruit;  (e)  ' 
white  seedless  grapefruit;  (f)  pink  and  red 
seeded  grapefruit;  and  (g)  pink  and  red 
seedless  grapefruit. 

§  1031.14     Committee. 

"Committee"  means  the  Texas  Valley  Cit- 
rus Committee,  established  pursuant  to 
§  1031.18. 

§1031.15     Fiscal  period. 

"Fiscal  i>erlod"  means  the  period  begin- 
ning August  1  and  ending  July  31  following; 
or  such  annual  beginning  and  ending  dates 
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as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

§  1031.16     District. 

"District"  means  any  of  the  geographic 
divisions  of  the  production  area  Initially 
established  pursuant  to  §  1031.20  or  as  re- 
established pursuant  to  §  1031  21. 

Committee 
§  1031.18     Establishment  and  membership 

(a)  The  Texas  Valley  Citrus  Committee, 
consisting  of  fifteen  (151  members  Is  hereby 
established.  For  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee there  shall  be  an  alternate  who  shall 
have  tne  same  qualifications  as  the  member. 

(b)  Nine  members  shall  be  producers  who 
produce  fruit  in  the  district  which  they 
represent  and  are  residents  of  the  production 
area.  Two  of  the  producer  members  shall  be 
producers  who  market  their  fruit  through 
cooperative  marketing  organizations,  and 
seven  of  the  producer  members  shall  be  in- 
dependent producers.  Producer  members 
shall  not  have  a  proprietary  interest  in  or  be 
employees  of  a  handler  organization:  Pro- 
vided, That  members  of  a  cooperative  mar- 
keting organization  shall  not  be  considered 
as  hav:.ng  a  proprietary  interest  in  a  handler 
organization  because  of  such  membership. 

(c)  Six  members  shall  be  handlers  who 
are  residents  of  the  production  area  One 
handler  member  shall  represent  cooperative 
marketing  organizations;  five  handler  mem- 
bers shall  represent  Independent  handlers. 

§  1031.19     Terms  of  office. 

(a)  The  term  of  office  of  committee  mem- 
bers and  their  respective  alternates  shall  be 
for  three  years  beginning  August  1  and  find- 
ing July  31:  Provided.  That  the  term  of  of- 
fice of  one-third  of  the  initial  producer 
members  and  alternates  and  one-third  of  the 
initial  handler  members  and  alternates  shall 
end  July  31,  1961.  and  the  term  of  office  of  an 
identical  number  of  such  committee  mem- 
bers and  alternates  shall  end  July  31.  1962. 
No  member  or  alternate  member  shall  suc- 
ceed himself. 

(b)  .Members  and  alternates  shall  serve 
In  that  capacity  during  the  portion  of  the 
term  of  office  for  which  they  are  selected 
and  have  qualified,  and  until  their  respec- 
tive successors  are  selected  and  have  quali- 
fied. 

§  1031.20     Districts. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  basis 
for  selecting  producer  committee  members 
the  following  districts  of  the  production 
area  are  hereby  initially  established: 

District  No.  1:  The  county  of  Cameron  in 
the  State  of  Texas; 

District  No  2:  The  county  of  Hidalgo  in 
the  State  of  Texas:  and 

District  No.  3:  The  county  of  Willacy  In 
the  State  of  Texas. 

§  1031.21     Redlstricting. 

The  conunittee  may  recommend,  and  pur- 
suant tliereto  the  Secretary  may  approve,  the 
reapportionment  of  members  among  dis- 
tricts, the  reapportionment  of  members  be- 
tween grower  and  handler  members  repre- 
senting cooperative  marketing  organizations 
and  independent  grower  and  independent 
handler  members,  and  the  reestablishment 
of  districts  within  the  production  area.  In 
recommending  such  changes,  the  commit- 
tee shall  give  consideration  »o:  (a)  Shifts  in 
production;  (b)  the  importance  of  new  pro- 
duction in  its  relation  to  existing  districts; 
(c)  the  equitable  relationship  of  committee 
membership  and  districts;  (d)  changes  in 
amount  of  fruit  handled  by  cooperative 
marketing  organizations  in  relation  to  fruit 
handled  by  independent  handlers;  and  (e) 
other  relevant  factors.  No  changes  in  dis- 
tricting or  in  apportionment  of  memljers 
may  become  effective  in  less  than  30  days 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  terms  of  office 
begin   each   year   and   no   recommendations 


for  such  redlstricting  or  reapportionment 
may  be  made  less  than  six  months  prior  to 
such  date. 

5  1031.22     Selection. 

(a)  From  District  No.  1  the  Secretary 
shall  select  initially  two  producer  members 
and  their  alternates  representing  independ- 
ent producers.  Prom  District  No.  2  the  Sec- 
retary shall  select  initially  two  producer 
members  and  their  respective  alternates  rep- 
resenting producers  who  market  their  fruit 
through  cooperative  marketing  organiza- 
tions, and  four  producer  members  and  their 
respective  alternates  representing  independ- 
ent producers.  From  District  No.  3  the 
Secretary  shall  select  initially  one  producer 
member  and  his  alternate  representing  in- 
dependent producers. 

(b(  From  the  production  area  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  shall  select  initially  six  handler  mem- 
bers and  their  respective  alternates.  One 
handler  member  shall  represent  cooperative 
marketing  organizations  and  five  handler 
members  shall  represent  Indejjendent  hijii- 
dlers. 

!;  1031  23     Nominations. 

The  Secretary  may  select  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  alternates  from  nomi- 
nations which  may  be  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

(a)  A  meeting  of  producers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  cooperative  marketing  organizations 
and  a  meeting  of  independent  producers 
shall  be  held  for  each  district  having  both 
cooperative  and  independent  producer  mem- 
bers and  alternates  to  elect  nomlness  for 
sucli  positions.  For  all  other  districts,  meet- 
ings of  all  producers  shall  be  held  for  such 
purpose  A  meeting  of  handlers  represent- 
ing cooperative  marketing  organizations  and 
a  meeting  of  independent  handlers  shall  be 
held  in  the  production  area  to  elect  nominees 
for  handler  members  and  alternates.  For 
nominations  to  the  initial  committee,  the 
meetings  may  be  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  or  by  any 
agency  or  group  requested  to  do  so  by  such 
Department.  For  nominations  for  succeed- 
ing members  and  alternates  on  the  commit- 
tee, the  committee  shall  hold  such  meetings 
or  cause  them  to  be  held  prior  to  June  15  of 
each  year,  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subpart. 

(b)  At  each  such  meeting  at  least  one 
nomination  shall  be  designated  for  each  po- 
sition as  member  and  alternate. 

(C)  Nominations  for  committee  members 
and  alternates  following  the  initial  com- 
mittee shall  be  supplied  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  July  1  each  year. 

(d)  In  districts  having  both  cooperative 
and  independent  producer  members,  only 
producers  who  market  their  fruit  through 
cooperative  marketing  organizations  may 
participate  in  designating  nominees  for 
members  and  alternates  representing  coop- 
erative producers;  and  only  independent 
producers  may  participate  in  designating 
nominees  for  members  and  alternates  repre- 
senting independent  producers.  In  all  other 
districts,  all  producers  may  participate  in 
designating  the  nominees  for  producer  mem- 
bers and  alternates.  Only  handlers  represent- 
ing cooperative  marketing  organizations  may 
participate  in  designating  nominees  for  mem- 
bers and  alternates  representing  cooperative 
handlers;  and  only  independent  handlers 
may  participate  in  designating  nominees  for 
members  and  alternates  representing  inde- 
pendent handlers.  In  the  event  that  a  per- 
son is  engaged  In  producing  fruit  in  more 
than  one  district  such  person  shall  elect  the 
district  within  which  he  may  participate,  as 
aforesaid,    in    designating    nominees. 

(e)  Regardless  of  the  amount  of  fruit  han- 
dled by  a  handler  or  the  number  of  distrfcts 
in  which  a  person  produces  fruit,  each  per- 
.son  is  entitled  to  cast  only  one  vote  f)n 
behalf   of   himself,    his   agents,    subsidiaries. 
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affiliates,  and  representatives  in  designating 
nominees  for  coir.mittee  members  and  alter- 
nates. An  eligible  \oter's  privilege  of  cast- 
ing only  one  vo'  e  shall  be  construed  to  per- 
mit a  voter  to  erst  one  vote  for  each  position 
to  be  filled.  Vctes  must  be  cast  In  person 
at  all  nomination  meetings. 
§  1031.24     Failuie  to  nominate. 

If  nominations  are  not  made  within  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  specified  in  §  1031  - 
23,  the  Secreta;-y  may,  without  regard  to 
nominations,  select  the  com.mlttee  members 
and  alternates,  *-hich  selection  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  the  representation  provided  for 
In  I  1031.20  through  §  1031.22.  Inclusive. 

S  1031.25     Accep  ance. 

Any  person  selected  as  a  committee  mem- 
ber or  alternate  shall  qualify  by  filing  a 
written  acceptar  ce  with  the  Secretary  with- 
in ten  days  af  er  being  notified  of  such 
selection. 
5  1031.26     Vacancies. 

To  fill  committee  vacancies,  the  Secretary 
may  select  such  members  or  alternates  from 
unselected  noml  lees  on  the  current  nominee 
list  from  the  district  and  group  involved,  or 
from  nominations  made  in  the  manner  spe- 
cified In  §  1031. ;-'3.  If  the  names  of  nomi- 
nees to  fill  any  such  vacancy  are  not  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  within  30  days 
after  such  vaci.ncy  occurs,  such  vacancy 
may  be  filled  without  regard  to  nominations. 
which  selection  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  representation  provided  for  in  §  1031.20 
through  §  1031.2..:  inclusive. 

§1031.27     .Mternate  members 

An  alternate  member  of  the  committee 
sliall  act  in  the  jjlace  and  stead  of  the  mem- 
ber for  whom  he  is  an  alternate  during  such 
member's  absenre  In  the  event  of  the 
death,  remo\al.  resignation,  or  disqualifica- 
tion of  a  member,  his  alternate  shall  act  for 
him  until  a  sU''ces.sor  of  such  member  is 
selected  and  has  qualified. 

§  1031.28     Procedure. 

Ten  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
necessary  to  coistltute  a  quorum,  six  of 
whom  shall  be  producer  members.  Ten  af- 
firmative votes  sial!  be  required  to  pass  any 
motion  or  appr  )ve  any  committee  action. 
All  votes  shall  hi  cast  in  person. 
§  1031.29     Expen.es  and   compensation. 

The  members  ( f  the  committee,  and  alter- 
nates, shall  serve  without  compensation;  but 
they  may  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  neces- 
sarily incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  under  this  subpart. 

5  1031.30     Powers. 

The  committee  shall  have  the  following 
powers : 

(a)  To  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
part  in  accordance  with  its  terms; 

(b)  To  make  rules  and  regulations  to  ef- 
fectuate the  terms  and  provisions  of  this 
part; 

(c)  To  receive  investigate,  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  complaints  of  violation  of  the 
p.ovisions  of  this  part;  and 

(d)  To  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
amendments  to  this  part. 

§  1031  31     Duties 

It  shall  be.  among  other  things,  the  duty 
of  the  committet  : 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of  each  term  of  of- 
fice, to  meet  and  organize,  to  select  a  chair- 
man and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  select  EUi)-commlttees.  and  to  adopt 
such  rtiles  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  its  business  as.  it  may  deem  advisable; 

(b)  To  act  as  intermediary  between  the 
Secretary  and  any  producer  or  handler; 

(c)  To  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such  avail- 
able  information   as  he   may  request; 

(d)  To  appoint  such  employees,  agents, 
and  representati\es  as  it  may  deem  neces- 


sary and  to  determine  the  salaries  and  define 
the  duties  of  each  such  person; 

(e»  To  require  adequate  fidelity  bonds  for 
all  persons  handling  funds; 

(f)  To  investigate  from  time  to  time  and 
to  assemble  data  on  the  growing,  liarvesting, 
shipping,  and  marketing  conditlors  with  re- 
spect to  fruit; 

(g)  To  prepare  a  marketing  po.lcy; 

(h)  To  recommend  marketing  regulations 
to  the  Secretary; 

(1)  To  recommend  rules  and  jjrocedures 
for.  and  to  make  determinations  in  connec- 
tion with,  issuance  of  certificates  of  privi- 
lege: 

(J)  To  keep  minutes,  books,  and  records 
which  clearly  reflect  all  of  the  acts  ,nd  trans- 
actions of  the  committee;  and  sucli  minutes, 
books,  and  records  shall  be  subject  to  ex- 
amination at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  agent  or  representative;  and 
minutes  of  each  committee  meeting  shall  be 
promptly  submitted  to  the  Secretary; 

(k(  At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  period, 
to  prepare  a  budget  of  its  expenses  for  such 
fiscal  period,  together  with  a  report  there- 
on; 

(1)  To  cause  the  books  of  the  committee 
to  be  audited  by  a  competent  acccuntant  at 
least  once  each  fiscal  period,  ami  at  such 
other  time  as  the  committee  may  deem 
necessary  or  as  the  Secretary  may  request 
(the  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  show 
the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  funds  col- 
lected ptirsuant  to  this  part;  a  coi)y  of  each 
such  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  a  copy  of  each  report  shail  be  made 
available  at  the  principal  office  of  the  com.- 
mlttee for  inspection  by  producers  and 
handlers) ;   and 

(mi  To  consult,  cooperate,  and  exchange 
Information  with  other  marketing  agree- 
ment committees  and  other  Indi.iduals  or 
agencies  in  connection  with  all  prDper  com- 
mittee activities  and  objectives  i.nder  this 
part. 

Expenses  and  Assessment:; 

§  1031  32     Expenses. 

The  committee  is  authorized  to  incur 
such  expenses  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
are  reasonable  and  likely  to  be  Incurred 
during  each  fiscal  period  for  it;;  mainte- 
nance and  functioning,  and  for  (uch  pur- 
poses as  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  this 
subpart,  determines  to  be  appropriate. 
Each  handler's  share  of  such  expense  shall 
be  proportionate  to  the  ratio  between  the 
total  quantity  of  fruit  handled  ty  him  as 
the  first  handler  thereof  during  a  fiscal 
period  and  the  total  quantity  of  Iruit  han- 
dled by  all  handlers  as  first  handlers  there- 
of during  such  fiscal  period. 

5  1031.33     Budget. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  period 
a!\d  as  may  be  necessary  thereafter,  the 
committee  shall  prepare  an  estimated 
budget  of  Income  and  expenditures  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  ibis  part. 
The  committee  shall  recommend  the  rate 
of  assessment  calculated  to  pro\ide  ade- 
quate funds  to  defray  its  proposed  expendi- 
tures. The  committee  shall  present  such 
bvidget  to  the  Secretary  with  an  accom- 
panying report  showing  the  basis  lor  its  es- 
timates and  recommendations. 

§  1031.34     Assessments. 

(a)  The  funds  to  cover  the  conmittee's 
expenses  shall  be  acquired  by  the  levying 
of  assessments  upon  handlers  as  provided 
in  this  sub-part.  Each  handler  who  first 
handles  fruit  shall,  with  respect  to  the  fruit 
so  handled  by  him,  pay  assessments  to  the 
committee  upon  demand,  which  assess- 
ments shall  be  in  payment  of  such  han- 
dler's pro  rata  share  of  the  committee's 
expenses. 

lb)  Assessments  shall  be  levied  upon 
handlers  at  rates  established  by  tne  Secre- 
tary.    Such  rates  may  be  established  upon 


the  basis  of  the  conunittee's  recommenda- 
tions and  other  available  Information.  Such 
rates  may  be  applied  to  specified  containers 
used  in  the  production  area. 

ic)  The  rate  of  assessment  may  be  in- 
creased at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  if  he 
finds  such  increase  is  necessary  In  order 
that  the  money  collected  shall  be  adequate 
to  cover  the  committee's  expenses  during  a 
given  fiscal  period.  Such  Increase  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  fruit  handled  during  such 
fiscal  period. 

(d)  The  payment  of  asse.=.sments  for  the 
maintenance  and  functioning  of  the  com- 
mittee may  be  required  under  this  part 
throughout  the  period  it  is  in  effect  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  particular  provisions  of  this 
part   are   suspended   or   become   inoperative. 

5  1031.35     Accounting 

(a)  If,  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period,  the 
assessments  collected  are  in  excess  of  ex- 
penses incurred,  such  excess  shall  be  ac- 
counted for  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
following: 

1 1 )  If  such  excess  Is  not  retained  in  a  re- 
serve, as  provided  In  subparagraph  (2i  of 
this  paragraph,  it  shall  be  refunded  propor- 
tionately to  the  persons  from  whom  col- 
lected. 

1 2 1  The  committee,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  may  carry  over  such  excess 
into  subsequent  fiscal  periods  as  a  reserve: 
Provided.  That  funds  already  in  the  reserve 
do  not  equal  approximately  one  fiscal 
period's  expenses.  Such  reserve  funds  may 
be  used  d)  to  defray  expenses,  during  any 
fiscal  period,  prior  to  the  time  assessment 
Income  Is  sufficient  to  cover  such  expenses; 
(ii)  to  cover  deficits  incurred  during  any 
fiscal  period  when  assessment  income  is  less 
than  expenses;  (ill)  to  defray  expenses  in- 
curred during  any  period  when  any  or  all 
provisions  of  this  part  are  suspended  or  are 
inoperative:  and  (iv)  to  cover  necessary  ex- 
penses of  liquidation  in  the  event  of  termi- 
nation of  this  part.  Upon  such  termination, 
any  funds  not  required  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  liquidation  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  sucn  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate.  To  the  extent 
practical,  such  funds  shall  be  returned  pro 
rata  to  the  persons  from  whom  such  funds 
were  collected. 

ibi  All  funds  received  by  the  committee 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  specified  in 
this  part  and  shall  be  accounted  for  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  part.  The  Secre- 
tary may  at  any  time  require  the  committee 
and  it.=;  members  to  accovmt  for  all  receipts 
and  disbursements. 

(c)  Upon  the  removal  or  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  office  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, such  member  shall  account  for  all 
receipts  and  disbursements  and  deliver  all 
property  and  funds  In  his  possession  to  the 
committee,  and  shall  execute  such  assign- 
ments and  other  instruments  as  may  be  nec- 
es.'^ary  or  appropriate  to  vest  In  the  commit- 
tee full  title  to  all  of  the  property,  funds, 
and  claims  ve.sted  in  such  member  pursuant 
to  this  part. 

Id)  The  committee  may  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  for  one  or  more  of 
the  members  thereof,  or  any  other  person,  to 
act  as  a  trustee  for  holding  records,  funds, 
or  any  other  committee  property  during 
periods  of  suspension  of  this  subpart,  or  dur- 
ing any  period  or  periods  when  regulations 
are  not  in  effect,  and  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines such  action  appropriate,  he  may 
direct  that  such  person  or  persons  shall  act 
a.s  trustee  or  trustees  for  the  committee. 

Research  and  Development 
§  1031  37     Research  and  development. 

The  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  may  establish  or  provide  for  the 
establishment    of    marketing    research    and 
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development  projects  designed  to  assist,  Im- 
prove, or  promote  the  marketing,  distri- 
bution, and  consumption  of  fruit.  The  ex- 
penses of  such  projects  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  collected  pursuant  to  {  1031.34.  and 
shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  committee  during  the  initial 
fiscal  period  nor  exceed  25  percent  of  such 
expenses  during  any  subsequent  fiscal 
period. 

Regulation 

5  1031.38     Marketing  policy. 

Prior  to  or  at  the  same  time  as  Initial 
recommendations  are  made  pursuant  to 
I  1031.39.  the  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  setting  forth  the  market- 
ing pt^cy  It  deems  desirable  for  the  industry 
to  follow  in  shipping  fruit  from  the  produc- 
tion area  during  the  ensuing  season.  Addi- 
tional reports  shall  oe  submitted  from  time 
to  time  if  It  Is  deemed  advisable  by  the  com- 
mittee to  adopt  a  new  or  modified  marketing 
policy  because  of  changes  in  the  demand  and 
supply  situation  with  respect  to  fruit.  The 
committee  shall  publicly  announce  the  sub- 
mission of  each  marketing  policy  report  and 
copies  thereof  shall  be  available  at  the  com- 
mittee's ofBce  for  inspection  by  any  producer 
or  handler.  In  determining  each  such  mar- 
keting policy  the  committee  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  following: 

(a)  Market  prices  of  fruit,  including  prices 
by  grade,  size,  and  quality  in  different  packs, 
and  such  prices  by  foreign  competing  areas; 

(b)  Supply  erf  fruit,  by  grade,  size,  and 
quality  In  the  production  area,  and  In  other 
production  areas,  including  foreign  produc- 
tion areas; 

(c)  Trend  and  level  of  consumer  Income; 

(d)  Marketing  conditions  affecting  fruit 
prices:  and 

(e)  Other  relevant  factors. 

§  1031.39  Recommendations  for  regulation. 
The  committee,  upon  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  §  1031.38,  may  recommend 
regulations  to  the  Secretary  whenever  it  finds 
that  such  regiilations,  as  are  provided  for  in 
this  sub-part,  will  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  the  act.  The  committee 
shall  give  notice  to  handlers  of  any  such 
reconunendatlon  at  the  same  time  such  rec- 
ommendation is  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 
9  1031.40    Issuance  of  regulations. 

The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  handling  of 
fruit  whenever  he  finds  from  the  recommen- 
dation and  information  submitted  by  the 
committee,  or  from  other  available  informa- 
tion, that  such  regulation  would  tend  to 
effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  the  act. 
Such  regulations  may: 

(a)  Limit  the  handling  of  particular 
grades,  sizes,  qualities,  maturities,  or  packs 
of  any  or  all  varieties  of  fruit  during  a  spec- 
ified period  or  periods:  Provided,  That  spe- 
cific maturity  requirements  applicable  to  the 
handling  of  any  variety  may  be  prescribed 
under  this  section  only  In  the  event  that 
appropriate  maturity  requirements  for  such 
variety  are  not  in  effect  under  State  au- 
thority. 

(b)  Limit  the  handling  of  particular 
grades,  Sxzes,  qualities,  or  packs  of  fruit  dif- 
ferently for  different  varieties,  for  different 
containers,  for  different  purposes  specified  in 
!  1031.42,  or  any  combination  of  the  fore- 
going, diu'ing  any  period. 

(c)  Limit  the  handling  of  fruit  by  estab- 
lishing, in  terms  of  grades,  sizes,  or  both, 
minim\im  standards  of  quality  and  ma- 
turity. 

(d)  Fix  the  size,  weight,  capacity,  dimen- 
sions, or  pack  of  the  container  or  containers 
which  may  be  used  in  the  packaging,  trans- 
portation, sale,  shipment,  or  other  handling 
of  fruit. 

(e)  Prohibit  the  handling  (1)  of  any  fruit 
which  does  not  have  marked  on  each  con- 
tainer the  grade  or  the  registered  grade  label 
of  the  fruit  contained  therein;    (2)    of  any 


grapefruit  which  does  not  have  marked  on 
each  fruit  the  word  "Texas"  or  other  words 
implying  Texas  origin,  except  that  the  com- 
mittee may  recommend  and  the  Secretary 
establish  a  tolerance  for  grapefruit  In  any 
container  or  lot  not  so  marked;  and  (3)  of 
any  container  fruit  which  Is  misbranded 
as  to  variety. 

(f)  No  regulations  may  be  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart  which  allots 
to  individual  handlers  the  quantity  of  fruit 
which  each  handler  may  ship  during  any 
regulation  period. 
§  1031.41     Gift  fruit  shipments. 

The  handling  to  any  person  of  gift  pack- 
ages of  fruit  Individually  addressed  to  such 
person,  In  quantities  aggregating  not  more 
than  500  pounds  and  not  for  resale,  are 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  5 §  1031.34, 
1031.40,  and  1031.45,  and  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder,  but  shall  conform  to 
such  safeguards  as  may  be  established  pur- 
suant to  5  1031.43. 

S  1031.42     Shipments  for  special  purposes. 

Upon  the  basis  of  reconunendatlons  and 
Information  submitted  by  the  committee, 
or  other  available  Information,  the  Secre- 
tary, whenever  he  finds  that  It  will  tend  to 
effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  the  act, 
shall  modify,  suspend,  or  terminate  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  §§1031.34,  1031.40. 
1031.45,  or  any  combination  thereof,  in  order 
to   facilitate   the  handling   of   fruit; 

(a)  For  relief  or  for  charity; 

(b)  For  processing  or  for  manufacture  or 
conversion   into  specified    products;    and 

(c)  In  such  minimum  quantities  and  for 
such  other  purposes  as  may  be  specified  by 
the  committee  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

5  1031.43     Notification  of  regulation. 

The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  committee 
of  any  regulations  Issued  or  of  any  modifi- 
cation, suspension,  or  termination  thereof. 
The  committee  shall  give  reasonable  notice 
thereof  to  handlers. 

§  1031.44     Safeguards. 

(a)  The  committee,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  may  prescribe  adequate  safe- 
guards to  prevent  the  handling  of  fruit  pur- 
suant to  S§  1031.41  or  1031.42  from  entering 
channels  of  trade  for  other  than  the  .specific 
purpose  authorized  therefor,  and  rules  gov- 
erning the  issuance  and  the  contents  of  cer- 
tificates of  privilege  if  such  certificates  are 
prescribed  as  safeguards  by  the  committee. 
Such  safeguards  may  include  requirements 
that: 

(1)  Handlers  shall  file  applications  with 
the  committee  to  ship  fruit  pursuant  to 
§§  1031.41  and  1031.42. 

(2)  Handlers  shall  obtain  Inspection  pro- 
vided by  {  1031.45,  or  pay  the  assessment 
levied  pursuant  to  S  1031.34,  or  both,  in 
connection  with  shipments  made  under 
{  1031.42:  Provided,  That  such  inspection 
and  assessment  requirements  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  fruit  handled  for  canning  or  freezing. 

(3)  Handlers  shall  obtain  certificates  of 
privilege  from  the  committee  to  handle 
fruit  affected  or  to  be  affected  under  the 
provisions  of  S5  1031.41  and  1031.42. 

(b)  The  committee  may  rescind  or  deny 
certificates  of  privilege  to  any  handler  if 
proof  Is  obtained  that  fruit  handled  by  him 
for  the  purposes  stated  In  |5  1031.41  and 
1031.42  was  handled  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to 
modify,  change,  alter,  or  rescind  any  safe- 
guards prescribed  and  any  certificates  Issued 
by  the  committee  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  make  reports  to 
the  Secretary,  as  requested,  showing  the 
numlaer  of  applications  for  such  certificates, 
the  quantity  of  fruit  covered  by  such  appli- 
cations,  the    number   of   such    applications 


denied  and  certificates  granted,  the  quantity 
of  fruit  handled  under  duly  issued  certifi- 
cates, and  such  other  Information  as  may 
be  requested. 

Inspection 

S  1031.45     Inspection  and  certification. 

(a)  During  any  period  In  which  handling 
of  a  variety  of  a  typ>e  of  fruit  is  regulated 
pursuant  to  §$  1031.34,  1031.40,  1031.42,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  no  handler  shall 
handle  any  variety  of  such  type  of  fruit 
which  has  not  been  inspected  by  an  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Federal  or  Federal - 
State  Inspection  Service,  unless  such  han- 
dling is  relieved  from  such  requirements  pur- 
suant to  §  1031.41  or   §  1031.42.  or  both; 

1  b)  Regrading,  resorting,  or  repacking  any 
lot  of  fruit  shall  invalidate  any  prior  Inspec- 
♦'on  Insofar  as  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion are  concerned.  No  handler  shall  handle 
fruit  after  it  has  been  regraded,  resorted,  re- 
packed, or  in  any  other  way  prepared  for 
market,  unless  each  lot  of  fruit  Is  Inspected 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral or  Federal-State  Inspection  Service: 
Provided,  That  the  committee,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  may  provide  for 
waiving  inspection  requirements  on  any 
fruit  In  circumstances  where  It  appears  rea- 
sonably certain  that,  after  regrading,  resort- 
ing, or  repacking,  such  fruit  meets  the  ap- 
plicable quality  and  other  standards  then  In 
effect; 

(c)  Insofar  as  the  requirements  of  this 
section  are  concerned,  the  length  of  time 
for  which  an  inspection  certificate  Is  valid 
may  be  established  by  the  committee  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary; 

(d)  When  fruit  is  inspected  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  t'  is  section  a  copy 
of  each  inspection  certificate  issued  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  committee  by  the 
Inspection  service; 

(e)  The  committee  may  recommend  and 
the  Secretary  may  require  that  any  fruit 
handled  or  transported  by  motor  vehicle 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  in- 
spection certificate  issued  thereon,  which 
certificate  shall  be  stirrendered  to  such  au- 
thority as  may  be  designated. 

Reports 

{  1031  51     Reports. 

Upon  request  of  the  committee,  made  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  each  handler 
shall  furnish  to  the  conunittee.  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  time  as  It  may  prescribe, 
such  reports  and  other  information  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  perform  its 
duties  under  this  part. 

(a)  Such  reports  may  include,  but  are  not 
necessarily  limited  to,  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  quantities  of  fruit  received  by  a 
handler; 

(2)  The  quantities  disposed  of  by  him, 
segregated  as  to  the  respective  quantities 
subject  to  regulation  and  not  subject  to 
regulation;  '' 

(3)  The  date  of  each  such  disposition  and 
the  identification  of  the  carrier  transporting 
such  fruit; 

(4)  Identificatilon  of  the  inspection  cer- 
tificates, and  the  certificates  of  privilege,  if 
any.  pursuant  to  which  the  fruit  was  han- 
dled, together  with  the  destination  of  each 
lot  of  fruit  handled  pursuant  to  §  1031.41. 

.  (b)  All  such  reports  shall  be  held  under 
^Appropriate  protective  classification  and  cus- 
tody of  the  committee,  or  duly  appointed 
employees  thereof,  so  that  the  information 
contained  therein  which  may  adversely  affect 
the  competitive  position  of  any  handler  In 
relation  to  other  handlers  will  not  be  dis- 
closed. Compilations  of  general  reports 
from  data  submitted  by  handlers  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  prohibition  of  disclosure  of 
individual  handlers'  identities  or  ojjeratlons. 
(c)  Each  handler  shall  maintain  for  at 
least  two  succeeding  years  such  records  of 
the  fruit  received  and  disposed  of  by  such 
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handler  as  may  be  necessary  to  verify  the 
reports  he  submits  to  the  committee  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 
I  1031.52     Compliance. 

Kxcept  as  provided  in  this  subpart,  no 
handier  shall  handle  Iniit.  the  handling  of 
wljich  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  this  sub- 
part, or  the  rules  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder,  and  no  handler  shall  handle 
fruit  except  in  conformity  to  the  provisions 
of  this  part. 
5  1031.53     Right  of  the  Secretary. 

The  members  of  the  committee  (including 
surressors  and  alternate-^  and  any  agent 
or  employee  appointed  or  employed  by  the 
committee,  shall  be  subjc-r*  to  removal  or 
suspension  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time. 
Each  and  every  order,  regtiiation,  decision, 
determination  or  other  act  of  the  committee 
fliall  be  subject  to  the  continuing  right  of 
the  Secretary  to  disapprove  of  the  same  at 
any  time.  Upon  such  disapproval,  the  dis- 
approved action  of  the  said  committee  shall 
be  deemed  null  and  void,  except  as  to  acts 
done  in  reliance  thereon  or  in  compliance 
therewith  prior  to  such  disapproval  by  the 
Secretary. 
§  1031.54     Effective  time. 

The  provisions  of  this  subpart,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  shall  become  effective 
at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  declare 
and  shall  continue  in  force  until  terminated 
in  one  of  the  ways  specified  in  this  subpart. 

I  1031.55     Termination. 

(a)  The  Secretary  may.  at  any  time,  ter- 
minate the  provisions  of  this  subpart  by 
giving  at  lea^t  one  day's  notice  by  means  of  a 
press  release  or  In  any  other  manner  he  may 
determine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  or  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  any  or  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subpart  whenever  he  finds 
that  sucl-  provisions  do  not  tend  to  effectu- 
ate the  declared  policy, 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  terminate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subpart  at  the  end  of  any 
fiscal  period  whenever  he  finds  that  such 
termination  is  favored  by  a  majority  of  pro- 
ducers who,  during  a  representative  period, 
have  been  engaged  in  the  production  of 
fruit  for  market:  Provided,  That  such  ma- 
jority has.  during  such  representative  period, 
pr'Miuced  for  market  more  than  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  volume  of  such  fruit  produced 
for  m.-uket. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  subpart  shall, 
in  any  event,  terminate  whenever  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  authorizing  them  cease 
to  be  in  effect. 

§  1031  56     Proceedings  after  termination. 

(a)  Upon  the  termination  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subpart  the  then  functioning 
members  of  the  committee  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  the  affairs  of  the 
committee  continue  as  Joint  trustees  of  all 
the  funds  and  property  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  or  under  control  of  the  committee. 
Including  claims  for  any  funds  unpaid  or 
property  not  delivered  at  the  time  of  such 
termination.  Action  by  said  trusteeship 
shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  said  trustees. 

(b)  Tlie  said  trustees  shall  continue  In 
such  capacity  until  discharged  by  the  Secre- 
tary; shall,  from  time  to  time,  account  for 
all  receipts  and  disbursements  and  deliver 
all  property  on  hand,  together  with  all 
books  and  records  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  trustees,  to  such  person  as  the  Secretary 
may  direct;  and  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  execute  such  assignments  or 
other  Instruments  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  vest  in  such  person  full  title  and  right 
to  all  funds,  property,  and  claims  vested  in 


the   committee  or   the  trustees  pursuant  to 
this  subpart. 

(c)  Any  person  to  whom  funds.  p)roperty, 
or  claims  have  been  transferred  or  delivered 
by  the  committee  or  Its  members  pursuant 
to  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  Imposed  upon  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  upon  the  said  trustees. 

5  1031.57  Effect  of  termination  or  amend- 
ment. 
Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  by  the 
Secretary,  the  termination  of  this  subpart 
or  of  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
subpart,  or  the  Issuance  of  any  amendments 
to  either  thereof,  shall  not  (a)  affect  or 
waive  any  right,  duty,  obligation,  or  liability 
which  shall  have  arisen  or  which  may  there- 
after arise  in  connection  with  any  provision 
of  this  subpart  or  any  regulation  Issued  un- 
der this  subpart,  or  (b)  release  or  extinguish 
any  violation  of  this  subpart  or  of  any  regu- 
lations issued  under  this  subpart,  or  (c) 
affect  or  impair  any  rights  or  remedies  of 
the  Secretary  or  of  any  other  person  with 
respect  to  any  such  violations. 

S  1031.58     Duration  of  immunities. 

The  benefits,  privileges,  and  Immunities 
conferred  upon  any  person  by  virtue  of  this 
subpart  shall  cease  upon  the  termination 
of  this  subpart,  except  with  respect  to  acts 
done  under  and  during  the  existence  of  this 
subpart. 

I  1031.59     Agents. 

The  Secretary  may,  by  designation  in 
writing,  name  any  person,  including  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  or 
name  any  agency  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  act  as  his  agent 
or  representative  in  connection  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

5  1031  60     Derogation. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  subpart  is,  or 
shall  be  construed  to  be,  in  derogation  or  In 
modification  of  the  rights  of  the  Secretary 
or  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  p>ow- 
ers  granted  by  the  act  or  otherwise,  or  in 
accordance  with  such  powers,  to  act  in  the 
premises  whenever  such  action  is  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

§  1031.61     Personal  liability. 

No  member  or  alternate  of  the  committee 
or  any  employee  or  agent  thereof,  shall  be 
held  personally  responsible,  either  individ- 
ually or  Jointly  with  others.  In  any  way  what- 
soever, to  any  handler  or  to  any  person  for 
errors  in  Judgment,  mistakes,  or  other  acts, 
either  of  commission  or  omission,  as  such 
member,  alternate,  agent,  or  employee,  ex- 
cept for  act  of  dishonesty,  willful  miscon- 
duct, or  gross  negligence. 

§  1031.62     Separability. 

If  any  provision  of  this  subpart  is  declared 
invalid,  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
person,  circumstance,  or  thing  is  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  subpart, 
or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  other  per- 
son, circumstance,  or  thing,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

Issued  at  Washington,  DC,  this  19th  day 
of  September  1960.  to  become  effective  upon 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 
/•  E.  T.  Benson. 

Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment for  printing  under  the  rule,  and 
ask  that  it  lie  on  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  prmted,  and 
will  lie  on  the  desk. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  FIEQUEST 
REFERRAL  OF  BILL  RELATING  TO 
PLANNING  FOR  WATI31  RE- 
SOURCES DEVELOPMENT  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  intend  to  ask  tomorrow  that 
the  bill  proposing  a  program  in  connec- 
tion with  water  resouices  planning  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
the  distinguishei  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  and  deals  with 
planning  for  water  resources  develop- 
ment. The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  is  to  hold  hearings  on  it. 
I  intend  to  ask  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  after 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  completed  its  hearings  and 
action.  I  state  this  now  because  I  wish 
to  give  Senators  notice.  I  do  not  make 
the  request  now.  because  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  not  present. 

The  bill  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Governor  of  any  single  State  in  a  water 
basin  to  make  a  request  to  the  President 
for  the  creation  of  a  basin  commission, 
and  the  President  would  be  empowered, 
upon  the  request  of  a  single  Governor,  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  deal  with  all 
the  States  which  are  involved  in  the  river 
basin.  It  seems  to  me  this  suggests  the 
broad  scope  of  the  bill  and  the  reason 
why  extended  hearings  should  be  held 
on  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances legislation  pertaining  to  the  de- 
velopment of  river  basins  has  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  shall  make  the  request 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  when  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  com- 
pleted its  dehberations. 

I  make  this  in  the  form  of  an  an- 
nouncement at  this  time  in  order  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  may  be  advised,  when  the  com- 
mittee meets  tomorrow. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1643)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  prices  and  farm  income,  to 
increase  farmer  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  programs,  to  adjust 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
line  with  the  requirements  therefor,  to 
improve  distribution  and  expaxid  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit  serv- 
ices, to  protect  the  interest  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  an 
amendment  to  make  certain  that  any 
I>er  diem  paid  to  any  of  the  members 
of  advisory  groups  be  limited  to  that 
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provided  by  law  for  Federal  employees 
under  the  Travel  Elxpense  Act  of  1949." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do.  In 
fact,  that  is  the  amendment  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  for  printing,  to  be  considered 
tomorrow.  I  thought  it  might  be  help- 
ful to  the  Senators  to  have  the  amend- 
ment in  writing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment,  all  it  would  do  is  add  a 
comma  in  line  25  on  page  80, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mi-. 
President,  I  thought  possibly  the  lan- 
guage would  be  more  clear  if  we  changed 
the  order  of  the  words,  "in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence." I  have  no  objection  to  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  now,  if  the 
chairman  is  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  we  can 
agree  to  it  now.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  committee  that  travel  cost  and  sub- 
sistence would  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  chairman  state  that  in- 
tent, because  that  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  the  amendment 
and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chiei"  Clerk.  On  page  80,  in 
line  25,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "and 
a  per  diem,  in  lieu  of  subsistence"  and  in 
lieu  thereof  to  insert  "and,  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, a  per  diem." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  order  that  the  meaning 
may  be  clear,  one  has  to  read  the 
language  with  the  punctuation.  The 
fault  in  the  text  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
readjB: 

(c)  In  order  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  be  aasured  of  being  able  to  obtain 
the  advice  oi  any  such  person  or  organiza- 
tion, be  Is  authorized,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  action  necessary,  to  pay  for  each 
day's  attendance  at  meetings  and  while 
traveling  to  and  from  such  meetings,  trans- 
portation expenses  and  a  per  diem,  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  In  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949  for 
Federal  employees. 

So  the  language  as  presented  in  the 
bill  would  give  the  Secretary  authority 
to  pay  transportation,  expenses,  and  a 
per  diem,  in  lieu  of  what  is  offered  by 
,the  Travel  Expense  Act.  My  amend- 
■  ment  would  change  the  language  to  read 
that  the  Secretary  could  authorize  pay 
for  each  day's  attendance  at  meetings 
and  while  traveling  to  and  from  such 
meetings,  transportation  expenses,  and. 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  a  per  diem  in  the 
amount  authorized  under  the  Travel  and 
Expense  Act  of  1949,  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

It  would  make  the  per  diem  limited 
to  what  the  Travel  Expense  Act  provides 
and  not  make  it  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary.  Some  of  us  have  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  fact  that  several  years  ago  a 
meeting  was  held  at  St.  Paul  in  which 
the  county  committees  were  called  in 
and  paid  a  fairly  liberal  per  diem.  Many 
of  us  thought  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  as  much  political  as  it  was  to 


explain  the  act.  We  do  not  wish  to 
place  such  temptation  before  any  Sec- 
retary, whoever  he  may  be,  to  call  meet- 
ings with  carte  blanche  authority  to  fix 
p>er  diems  at  whatever  he  wishes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  assure  my  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota  that  it  wa.s 
the  intention  of  the  committee  merely 
to  pay  actual  travel  expen.ses,  and  a  per 
diem  not  in  excess  of  that  provided,  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  under  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949  for  Federal  employes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

INTERN.\TIONAL    FOOD    YE-AR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  an  editorial  from 
the  July  14  issue  of  the  Oklahoma 
Courier.  As  we  consider  the  farm  legis- 
lation with  its  new  extended  authoriza- 
tion for  the  use  of  our  food  abundance 
in  development  programs  throughout 
the  world,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
this  editorial,  proposing  that  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  in  establishing  an 
International  Pood  Year.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  from 
the  Oklahoma  Courier  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  tiie  Record. 
as  f ollo\v.s : 

A  New   Idea — IFY 

In  a  flrst-page  editorial  to  "The  Two  Mr. 
K.'s."  the  editor  of  Afrique  Action,  Mr.  Bechl 
Ben  Yahmed  presented  a  challenging 
thought.  There  was  a  photxjgraph  of  an  old 
Algerian  woman  eating  raw  dandelions  which 
filled  alnaost  half  the  page.  Its  caption  read 
"One  Hundred  BilJlon  Dollars  for  the 
Moon."  The  text  invites  the  world's  two 
leading  nations  to  consider  the  matter  of 
hunger,  the  main  problem  of  half  the 
world. 

It  goes  on,  "Messieurs  K.,  your  people  need 
peace  to  live;  we  need  bread  Just  to  exist, 
and  then  tranquility  In  which  to  make 
progress.  Three  billion  people  say  to  you: 
'Listen.'  " 

And  listen  we  should.  Everyone  should 
listen  to  this  plea.  Certainly  Christians 
must,  in  charity,  listen  to  the  cry  of  the 
needy — the  beloved  of  Christ.  So  should 
secularists,  humanists,  nationalists,  and  all 
the  other  American  "Ists"  who  value  what 
this  covmtry  stands  for  and  its  future.  We 
must  approach  this  world  problem  ourselves 
or  we  will  not  be  around  as  a  nation  to  lis- 
ten to  future  generations. 

World  hunger  has  been  a  lot  like  the 
weather.  Those  who  need  to  do  something 
about  It  have  neither  the  talents  nor  the 
resources  to  solve  the  problem.  There  is 
plenty  of  talent  and  resource  In  the  pros- 
perous countries  like  ours — enough  to  really 
make  some  significant  progress  toward  a 
solution. 

Certainly,  we  in  the  United  States  cannot 
and  should  not  go  It  alone.  This  is  much 
more  than  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
This  is  much  more  than  Just  combating 
communism,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
effective  in  that  too.  In  fact,  we  don't  have 
to  do  it  by  ourselves. 

We  have  Just  gone  through  a  highly  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  International,  world- 
wide cooperation  on  a  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing development.  IGY  (the  International 
Geophysical  Year)  was  a  model  of  Just  what 
is  needed  to  attack  the  world  food  problem. 


Why  not  have  the  United  States  propose  an 
IFY    (International   Food   Year)? 

International  scientists  and  engineers 
could  pool  their  efforts  to  solve  economical 
Saline  water  conversion  and  transportation, 
weather  forecasting  and  control.  Agricul- 
turists could  tackle  water  and  soil  conser- 
vation production  problems  and  suitable 
hybrids  for  unfavorable  climates.  Dietitians 
could  study  nutrition  balance  from  avail- 
able foods.    And  on  and  on. 

Whether  it  is  IFY,  or  some  other  effec- 
tive programs,  we  should  not  miss  this  op- 
portunity to  exercise  world  leadership.  The 
way  we  get  things  done  Is  through  our 
elected  represenUitives.  Everyone  should 
write  his  Congressman  and  express  his  con- 
cern over  this  problem.  Go  see  him  per- 
sonally, or  clip  this  editorial  and  send  It,  or 
write  a  postcard,  but  In  some  way  make  It 
known  that  you  are  Interested  in  the  plight 
of  your  fellow  man.  Half  of  all  humanity 
needs  this  simple  act  on  your  part. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  amend- 
m.ent  just  agreed  to  is  the  last  amend- 
ment on  the  farm  bill  to  be  considered 
today. 
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ISSUANCE  OP  RADIO  OPERATOR 
LICENSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  549. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
V,  ill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1589)  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  authorize  the  issuance  of  radio  opera- 
tor licenses  to  nationals  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Ihe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.->k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
as  to  tlie  purposes  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation being  considered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  575)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  S.  1589  Is  to  amend  section 
303(1)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  bo  as  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  issue  radio 
operator  licenses  to  natives  of  American 
Samoa  who  are  nationals  of  the  United 
States  and  owe  allegiance  to  it,  but  to  whom 
full  citizenship  has  not  been  extended. 

OEKERAI,     STATEMENT 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  the  chairman 
of  your  committee  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  for  the  main  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  safe  and  efficient  naviga- 
tion by  the  use  of  radio  in  the  American 
Samoa  area. 

Under  existing  law  (sec.  303(1)  of  the 
Communications  Act)  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  may  issue  radio 
operator  licenses  only  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  in  certain  cases  to  foreign 
nationals  in  the  field  of  aviation. 

Section  303(1)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  reads  as  follows: 

"(1)  Have  authority  to  prescribe  the  qual- 
ifications of  station  operators,  to  classify 
them  according  to  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, to  fix  the  forms  of  such  licenses, 
and    to   issue   them   to  such   citizens   of  the 
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United  States  as  the  Commission  finds  quali- 
fied, except  that  in 'issuing  licenses  for  the 
operation  of  radio  stations  on  aircraft  the 
Commission  may.  if  it  finds  that  the  public 
Interest  wiU  be  served  thereby,  waive  the 
requirement  of  citizenship  in  the  case  of 
persons  holding  U.S.  pilot  certificates  or  in 
the  case  of  persons  holding  foreign  aircraft 
pilot  certificates  which  are  valid  In  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal 
agreements  entered  Into  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments." 

According  to  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  Inability  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  operator  lltenses  Imposes 
a  serious  handicap  xipon  shipping  in  and 
from  the  waters  of  American  Samoa,  since 
numerous  privately  owned  craft  are  manned 
by  Samoans  who  are  U.S.  nationals  but  not 
citizens. 

Under  this  bill  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  will  be  empowered  to  Is- 
sue radio  operator  licenses  to  the  nationals 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  citizens. 

The  Samoan  people  owe  complete  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  have  proved 
their  loyalty  for  almost  60  years  under  the 
American  flag  and  have  served  their  country 
bravely  on  many  battlefields.  Your  com- 
mittee knows  of  no  reason  why  these  na- 
tionals should  not  be  equally  eligible  with 
citizens  to  obtain  radio  0{>erator  licenses. 

Your  committee  therefore  urges  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 
'The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpre.tentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
303(1)  of  the  Communications  Acv  of  1934 
(48  Stat.  10821  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  303 
(1)).  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  nationals"  Immediately  following 
the  word  "citizens". 


REASSIGNMENT  OF  OFFICERS  DES- 
IGNATED FOR  SUPPLY  DUTY  IN 
THE  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  551. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  4328) 
to  reassign  officers  designated  for  supply 
duty  as  officers  not  restricted  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  pertinent 
excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Forces  accompanying  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  577)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follo'ws: 

This  bill  proposes  to  eliminate  the  Bupply- 
duty-only  officer  category  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  and  to  authorize  the 
reassignment  of  officers  now  designated 
supply  duty  only  aa  officers  not  restricted  In 
the  performance  of  duty. 


EXPLANATION 

Present  system 
Under  existing  law  Marine  Corps  officers 
may  be  appointed  as  supply-duty-only  offi- 
cers In  the  grade  of  captain  and  above. 
Upon  being  designated  for  supply  duty  these 
officers  thereafter  compete  only  among 
themselves  for  promotions  on  the  basis  of 
anticipated  vacancies.  Supply-duty-only 
officers  are  restricted  in  their  assignments  to 
the  performance  of  supply  duties. 

Proposed  change 

The  bill  proposes  to  reassign  all  officers  on 
the  active  list  of  the  Marine  Corps  who  are 
designated  for  supply  duty,  except  the  In- 
cumbent Quartermaster  General,  as  officers 
not  restricted  In  the  performance  of  duty.  It 
would  consolidate  the  grade  distribution  now 
authorized  for  supply-duty  officers  with  the 
grade  distribution  now  authorized  for  re- 
stricted officers  without  increasing  the  total 
ntmiber  of  officers  who  may  serve  in  the 
various  grades. 

To  protect  those  officers  who  now  are  desig- 
nated for  supply  duty  only,  the  bill  contains 
provisions  requirtng  that  when  these  officers 
are  first  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade  after  enactment  of  this  bill 
there  mtist  be  an  allocation  of  vacancies  so 
that  the  former  supply-duty-only  officers  will 
receive  the  same  percentage  of  selection  for 
promotion  as  their  counterparts  within  the 
same  zone  who  are  unrestricted  In  the  per- 
formsmce  of  duty.  The  Marine  Corps  promo- 
tion system  for  Regular  officers  Is  based  on 
the  best-fltt«d  concept.  As  the  law  exists  to- 
day, supply  officers  comjjete  among  them- 
selves for  promotion.  If  this  bill  is  enacted 
the  supply  officers  will  become  unrestricted 
officers  and  then  will  compete  against  unre- 
stricted officers  for  promotion  to  th"  next 
higher  grade.  Because  of  their  restricted  as- 
signment pattern,  promotion  attrition  of 
former  supply  officers  could  be  excessive.  To 
permit  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  former 
supply  officers  to  reestablish  the  qualifica- 
tions needed  to  compete  f adrly  for  promotion 
as  unrestricted  officers,  these  officers  would 
be  granted  equal  promotion  opportunity  to 
the  next  higher  grade. 

The  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Marine  Corps  is  now  filled  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This 
bill  proposes  to  provide  that  the  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  Marine  Corps  shall 
be  detailed  by  the  Conunandant.  The  in- 
cumbent Quartermaster  General  would  not 
be  reassigned  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 
but  would  be  permitted  to  complete  his  ap- 
pointed term  of  office  as  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral prior  to  reassignment.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  this  term  of  office  the  Incumbent 
Quartermaster  General  would  be  entitled  to 
be  reappointed  by  the  President  alone  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  major  general,  with 
the  same  date  of  rank  he  would  have  had 
if  he  had  served  as  a  major  general  not  re- 
stricted in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  repeals  those  special 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  continuation,  and  elimi- 
nation of  supply-duty-only  officers.  In  the 
future  these  officers  would  be  governed  by 
comparable  provisions  now  applicable  only 
to  officers  not  restricted  in  the  performance 
of  duty. 

Reason  for  change 

There  now  are  402  Marine  Corps  officers, 
designated  for  supply  duty  only.  The  grade 
distribution  of  these  officers  is  1  major  gen- 
eral, 5  brigadier  generals,  35  colonels.  86 
lieutenant  colonels,  122  majors,  and  153 
captains. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  be- 
lieves that  the  supply-duty-offlcer  concept 
is  one  that  has  outUved  its  usefulness  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  that  the  smaU  officer 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  does  not  lend 
itself     to    fragmentatloa    into    specialized 


groups  of  officers.  The  supply  functions  of 
the  Marine  Corps  are  less  involved  with  de- 
sign, development,  and  technical  competence 
In  scientific  fields  than  are  the  supply  func- 
tions of  other  armed  forces.  Marine  Corps 
supply  effort  is  concentrated  more  on  supply 
management  and  close  support  of  combat 
formations.  The  Commandant  considers 
that  supply  cannot  be  isolated  as  a  function, 
but  that  it  blends  with  fiscal  management 
and  logistics  planmng.  The  Marine  Corps 
has  placed  increased  responsibility  on  com- 
jnanders  for  management  of  fiscal  affairs.  To 
accomplish  this  objective  it  is  important  for 
the  officers  not  restricted  In  the  performance 
of  duty  to  acquire  more  competence  and  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  supply  problems. 
The  Conmaandant  also  considers  it  desirable 
for  supply-duty  officers  to  receive  experience 
and  training  In  command  billets  to  increase 
their  effectiveness  throughout  their  Marine 
Corps  careers. 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  have  no  fiscal 
impact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4328 )  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


EARL  H.  SPERO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  552. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  v.ill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  CHIEF  CLERK.  A  bill  (H.R.  2086) 
for  the  relief  of  Earl  H.  Spero. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
tlTP  S->nator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Sonnto  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  T 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  accompanying  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  578)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PtmPOST! 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  Earl  H.  Bpero.  of  New  York,  N.Y.  tJie 
sum  of  $500  in  full  settlement  of  his  claim.s 
against  the  United  States  for  the  amount  of 
a  departure  bond  which  he  posted  for  M:-s 
Slma  Katz  on  December  11,  1956. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  and  conclusions  surrounding 
this  claim  are  set  forth  in  House  Report  99 
on  H.R.  2086.  and  are  as  follows: 

"On  December  26.  1966.  Mrs.  Sima  Katz 
was  admitted  to  the  United  States  at  New 
York,  N.Y..  as  a  visitor  for  pleasure  unUl 
February  8,  1967,  and  a  maintenance  of 
status  and  departure  bond  in  the  amount  of 
»600  was  posted  in  her  behalf  as  required 
under  applicable  law.  Mr.  Earl  H.  Spero 
furnished  cash  collateral  to  the  company 
posting  the  bond  which  amounted  to  $500. 
Mrs.  Katz  was  granted  extensions  of  her 
temporary  stay  untU  February  7,  1958.  The 
evidence  presented  to  this  commltee  shows 
that  Mrs.  Katz  failed  to  depart  by  tliis  date 
because  of  the  condition  of  her  health.  She 
had  given  birth  to  a  child  and  was  ill.  Wlille 
she  was  in  the  hospital  she  had  sought  to 
have  her  husband  attempt  to  get  an  exten- 
sion of  time  because  of  her  lUness.    However, 
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this  attempt  did  not  meet  with  success 
with  the  result  that  she  did  not  depart 
within  the  period  prior  to  the  date  referred 
to  above.  The  result  was  that  the  bond  was 
declared  breached  and  on  May  5,  1959,  the 
collateral  In  the  amount  of  $600  was  received 
from  the  surety  company  and  deposited  In 
the  VB.  Treasury." 

The  House  report  further  points  out  that 
Mrs.  Katz  subsequently  filed  an  application 
for  reexamination  which  was  approved,  and 
on  September  9.  1958,  she  was  admitted  for 
permanent  residence.  In  conclusion  it  is 
stated: 

"The  committee  has  carefully  considered 
this  fact  In  connection  with  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  original  failure  to  depart,  and 
has  concluded  that  clearly  this  is  a  case 
In  which  legislative  relief  is  appropriate. 
The  ultimate  burden  to  repay  the  amount  of 
collateral  will  fall  upon  Mrs.  Katz.  She  Is  a 
poor  woman,  and  she  and  her  husband  have 
five  children  who  are  dependent  upon  them 
for  their  support.  On  the  facts  of  this  par- 
ticular case  the  committee  feels  that  the 
case  merits  relief,  and  accordingly  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. "" 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  the 
foregoing,  concurs  in  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill.  H.R.  2086,  be  considered 
favorably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN   LANDS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  553. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  702) 
tc  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  exchange  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  with  the  town  of  Afton, 
Wyo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  702),  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, with  an  amendment  to  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  the 
following  described  tract  of  land  situated  In 
Lincoln  County.  Wyoming:  Commencing  at 
a  point  which  is  6  rods  east  and  10  rods  north 
from  the  southwest  corner  of  lot  4.  block  20, 
of  the  Afton.  Wyoming,  townslte;  thence 
east  4  rods,  thence  north  5  rods,  thence  west 
4  rods,  thence  south  5  rods,  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  containing  0.125  acre,  subject  to 
the  reservation  of  an  easement  for  a  right- 
of-way  for  a  road,  1  rod  in  width,  across  the 
north  sld?  of  said  tract. 

(b)  In  exchange  for  the  land  to  be  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorlze<i  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  the  conveyance  In  fee  simple,  subject 
to  such  outstanding  rights  and  reservations 
e  he  determines  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  land  Is  being  ac- 
quired, of  other  land  In  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming: Provided,  That  the  value  of  the  land 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  United  States  shall  be 


not  less  than  the  value  of  the  land  grunted 
in  exchange  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  accompanying 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  <  No.  579  >  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  702  provides  for  tlic  exchange  of  less 
than  0.2  of  an  .icre  formerly  used  as  i\  corral 
by  the  Forest  Service  for  land  of  equal  value. 
The  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of 
substitute  language  siigge.sted  by  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  correct  the  legal  de- 
scription so  that  it  does  not  include  an  ease- 
ment not  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  so 
that  it  reserves  an  easement,  needed  by  the 
Forest  Service.  The  substitute  amendment 
is  agreeable  to  the  other  party  to  the  ex- 
change, the  town  of  Afton.  Wyo.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  omit  specific  reference  to 
the  town  as  the  grantee  of  the  land  to  be 
received  by  the  United  States  in  exchange 
to  elimmate  the  possibility  of  legal  objec- 
tions that  might  be  raised  if  the  land  to  be 
received  by  the  United  States  were  outside  of 
the  town  limits. 

The  report  of  the  Department  explaining 
the  bill  in  detail  is  attaclied 

Department  of  Agricui-ture. 
Washington.  D  C  .  May  17.  1961 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,    Committep    or    Agriculture    and 
Forestry.  US   Senate 

De.\r  Senator  Elie.ndep.  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  request  of  February  1.  1961.  for  a 
report  on  S  702.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  .'Agriculture  to  exchange  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  with  the 
town  of  Afton.  Wyo. 

V.'e  recommend  that  S.  702  be  amended  a.s 
liereinafter  set  forth  If  it  is  so  amended, 
then  this  Department  would  favor  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  b:ll  would  direct  the  Secretary  I'f 
.Agriculture  to  convey  certain  land  described 
in  the  bill  to  the  town  of  Afton,  Wyo.,  and 
in  exchange  therefor,  to  accept  from  the 
town  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any 
tract  agreed  vipon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
town.  The  bill  provides  that  the  apprai.sed 
value  of  any  tract  so  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  not  less  than  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land  conveyed  by  the  United 
States. 

S.  702  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  tract  of  less  than  0.2  acre  in 
Afton,  formerly  used  chiefly  as  a  corral  in 
connection  with  a  national  forest  adminis- 
trative site  bvit  no  longer  serving  that  pur- 
pose. In  exchange  for  other  land  suitable 
for  a  Forest  Service  horse  pa.sture  in  or  near 
the  town.  The  Federal  tract  needed  by  the 
town  adjoins  and  is  suitable  for  addition  to 
the  public  park  of  Afton.  It  is  a  portion 
of  a  tract  donated  to  the  United  States  by 
its  former  owner  in  1933. 

The  description  of  the  land  which  the  bill 
would  direct  to  be  conveyed  to  the  town  in- 
cludes a  strip  of  land,  1  rod  width  and  10 
rods  long,  which  was  not  a  part  of  the 
donated  tract.  This  Is  a  strip  of  land  over 
which  an  easement  was  recently  granted  to 
the  United  States  by  the  town  for  an  exist- 
ing and  necessary  access  road  to  .some  ranger 
station  buildings  and  facilities  on  adjoining 
Government  land.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
easement  be  retained  by  the  Government. 
Also.  In  o::der  to  assure  adequate  access  to 
the  Afton  administrative  site,  the  United 
States  needs  to  reserve  an  easement  of  like 
width  (1  rod)  for  the  continuation  of  this 
access  road  across  the  north  side  of  the  land 


whicii  would  be  conveyed  to  the  town.  We 
are  advised  that  this  Is  acceptable  to  the 
town  ofTlcials. 

If  the  land  agreed  upon  for  conveyance  by 
the  town  to  the  United  States  should  be 
outside  the  established  town  limits,  there 
would  Je  questions  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  town  oflTicials  to  acquire  or  exchange  such 
land.  In  the  absence  of  such  authority,  the 
enactment  of  further  legislation  by  the  State 
of  Wyomlnt;  would  be  necessary  to  authorize 
the  town  U)  acquire  such  land  and  exchange 
It  for  land  of  the  United  States.  If,  how- 
ever the  Secretary  were  given  authority  by 
S.  702  to  complete  an  exchange  without 
specific  reference  to  the  town,  arrangements 
might  be  made  whereby  an  individual  could 
trade  land  of  at  least  equal  value  for  the 
Government  land  the  town  desires  and  sub- 
seo.uently  convey  this  land  to  the  town 
Such  di-scretionary  authority  of  course 
would  not  preclude  the  Secretary  from  ex- 
changing lands  directly  with  the  town  if  the 
town  offlcial.s  tould  legally  acquire  and  ex- 
change it  We  are  advised  that  town  offlcials 
are  agreeable  to  such   provisions. 

Because  of  the  several  changes  which 
would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
circumstances  that  exist  or  may  develop 
with  respect  to  the  lands  to  be  exchanged, 
we  liave  prepared  an  amendment  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  S  702.  We 
would  favor  the  enactment  of  the  substitute 
bill,  which  is  attached. 

The    Bureau    of    the   Budget    advises    that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report   from   the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ORVII  LE   I,     Frkeman. 

Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
fiue.stion  i.s  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
bo  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engros.sment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enKros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  thiid  time, 
and  pa.s.sed. 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    PROP- 
ERTY IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  554. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  2249) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  convey  certain  property  in  the 
State  of  California  to  the  county  of 
Trinity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate   proceeded   to   consider  the   bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  580)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2249  authorizes  the  return,  without 
consideration,  to  Trinity  County,  Calif.,  of 
a  small  part  of  a  12.36-acre  tract  donated  by 
it  Uj  the  United  States  in  1934  for  a  ranger 
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headquarters.  The  land  to  be  returned, 
0.496  acre,  is  not  needed  by  the  United  States 
and  is  currently  being  used  by  the  county 
and  the  WeavervlUe  Fire  District  under  per- 
mits from  the  Forest  Service. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, containing  the  views  of  the  De- 
jxirtment  of  Agriculture  on  the  bill,  is  at- 
tached. 

in.  Rept.  448,  87th  Cong  .  1st  Bess  ) 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  2249)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain 
property  in  the  Stat*  of  California  to  the 
county  of  Trinity,  having  considered  the 
F.^me.  report  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

PTTRPOSi: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  return  by 
quitclaim  deed  to  Trinity  County,  Calif.,  ap- 
proximately one-half  acre  of  a  12-acre  tract 
which  was  donated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  county  in  1934  as  a  site  for  the  head-iuar- 
tcrs  of  the  WeavervlUe  and  Trinity  Lakes 
Ranger  District,  Trinity  National  Forest. 

The  parcels  of  land  covered  by  this  bill 
lie  In  '..he  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  ad- 
ministrative site  and  have  never  been  used 
by  the  Government.  In  fact,  the  parcels 
In  question  have  been  used  by  the  county 
for  the  past  several  years  under  a  special 
vi.se  permit  for  streets  and  other  public  pur- 
p>ses.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  In  Its 
r.^port  states  that  the  Forest  Service  sees  no 
further  need  for  this  land  and  believes  that 
the  highest  foreseeable  use  for  the  parcels 
is  the  public  purpose  to  which  they  have 
been  put. 

HEARINGS 

Hearings  were  lield  on  an  Idezitical  bill 
(H.R.  9732)  In  the  86th  Congress.  The  bill 
p.LSsed  the  House  but  was  not  acted  upon 
in  the  Senate. 

COST 

There  would  be  no  direct  cost  to  tlie  Gov- 
ernment as  the  result  of  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  since  the  land  in  question,  was 
acquired  by  donation  and  is  not  being  used 
by  any  Government  agency. 

The  PRESDDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  a;nendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2249)  w^.s  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pas.sed. 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    LANDS 
IN  LASSEN  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  555. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  2250) 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Lassen  County,  Calif.,  to  the  city  of 
Susanville,  Calif. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

The  motion  wis  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  cxinsider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  lliis  p>oint  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  l)ill  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  581)  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  ac- 
companying the  IMll. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  581)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2250  authorizes  conveyance  of  1.2 
acres  to  the  city  of  Susanville,  Calif.  The 
land  was  donated  to  the  United  States  In 
1939  for  a  Forest  Service  headquarters  site 
en  behalf  of  the  city,  the  county,  the  Susan- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Individual 
citizens.  It  has  been  used  only  for  a  tempo- 
rary dwelling,  which  was  removed  about  4 
years  ago.  No  present  or  foreseeable  fu- 
ture need  exists  for  Forest  Service  installa- 
tions thereon. 

NEED    rOE    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  city  of  Susanville  needs  the  affected 
site,  which  Is  located  In  the  center  of  the 
city,  for  municipal  purposes.  The  Forest 
Service  has  not  used,  and  will  not  use,  the 
land  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  do- 
nated or  for  any  other  presently  contem- 
plated purpose.  A  slmUar  bill  (HJ:.  11917) 
was  passed  by  the  House  in  the  Sfth  Con- 
gress but  was  not  acted  oa  in  the  Senate. 

COST 

Since  the  land  Involved  herein  \.-as  orig- 
inally donated  to  the  United  State;,  Its  re- 
conveyance to  tlie  city  would  not  represent 
any  net  cost  to  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ciuestion 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  2250)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ANIMAL  QUARANTINE  LAWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  556. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  860)  to 
provide  greater  protection  agai:nst  the 
introduction  and  dissemination  of 
diseases  of  livestock  and  poulti-y,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  ttie  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  accompanying 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e.xcerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  582)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  bin,  except  for  minor  changes  of  a 
technical  nature,  Is  identical  to  S.  864  of 
last  Congress,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
July  16,  1959.  It  is  designed  to  close  a  num- 
ber of  gaps  which  have  shown  up  In  the  ani- 
mal quarantine  laws  and  to  clarify  author- 
ity for  certain  actions  under  such  laws. 
Those  laws  have  been  enacted  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  particular  situations.  They 
■  are  applicable  to  speclflc  animals,  diseases, 
or  circumstances,  and  fall  to  cover,  or  pro- 
vide different  authority  with  respectto,  other 
animals,  diseases,  and  clrcumstancef?  where 
there  Is  a  need  for  uniform,  broad  authority. 
The  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  sxich  author- 
ity for  all  ca»e»  of  like  need. 

For  Instance  aectlon  11  of  the  act  of  May 
29,  1884,  gives  the  Secretary  cerUin  control 
and  eradication  authority  with  respect  to  a 


long  list  of  named  diseases.  It  has  been 
amended  from  time  to  time  to  add  addltloruil 
diseases.  The  bill  would  make  it  applicable 
to  all  communicable  diseases  of  livestock  or 
poultry. 

Sections  1  through  4  of  the  act  of  March 
3,  1905.  provide  quarantine  measures  for 
cattle  and  livestock.  The  bill  would  extend 
these  provisions  to  all  animals. 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905  au- 
thorizes quartuitlne  of  any  State  in  which 
there  are  diseased  livestock.  The  bill  ex- 
tends section  1  to  States  In  which  the  cou- 
taglon,  or  vectors  which  may  disseminate 
the  dl.sease  exist,  even  though  th^e  are  no 
di.>-eascd  livestock. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  February  2.  1903. 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  seize,  quarantine. 
and  disiX)se  of  hay,  straw,  forage  or  similar 
material.  Section  2(b)  of  the  till  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  seize,  quarantine,  aud 
dispose  of  any  articles  which  he  finds  were 
so  related  to  certain  animals  as  t.o  be  likely 
to  be  a  means   of  disseminating  disease. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  gaps 
which  would  be  filled  by  the  bill.  The  bill 
would  increase  the  Secretary's  seizure  au- 
thority; clarify  his  authority  to  restrict  Im- 
ports; increase  authority  for  inspection  and 
for  sanitary  regulations,  and  provide  in- 
junction authority.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  provide  adequate  safeguards  for  the 
protection  from  disease  of  our  domestic  live- 
stock and  poultry  industry. 

DFTAn^    OF    BTLL 

The  bill  would — 

( 1 )  authorize  seizure,  quarantine,  and 
disposal  of  animals — (a)  moved  or  handled 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  contrary 
to  Federal  quarantine  laws  and  regulations, 
(b)  moved  into  the  United  States  or  Inter- 
su-te  while  affected  with  or  expoeed  to  a 
communicable  disease  dangerous  to  livestock 
or  poultry,  or  (c)  affected  with  or  exposed 
to  an  extremely  dangerous  disease  creating 
an  extraordinary  emergency,  but  only  if 
State  or  other  authorities  are  not  taking 
adequate  measures  (and  In  such  case  sei- 
zure, quarantine  and  disposal  of  carcasses 
of  such  animals  and  contaminated  products 
an.i  article^  would  also  be  authorized  ) ; 

(2 1  require  pa\inent  of  Indemnity  In  an 
(imoii'U  not  e.xceeding  the  difference  between 
the  fair  market  value  and  the  compensa- 
tion received  from  a  State  or  other  source 
for  n:iy  animal,  product,  or  article  so  dis- 
posed of.  except  one  moved  or  handled  con- 
trary to  certain  Federal  or  State  quarantine 
laws  and  regulations; 

( 3  )  authorize  sanitary  regulations  for  con  - 
veyances,  stockyards,  feed,  and  other  faclll- 
tiPE  used  in  connection  with  moving  animals 
into  or  from  the  United  States,  or  Interstate; 
(4)  authorize  regulations  restricting  or 
prohibiting  imjjortation  of  animals  likely  to 
disseminate  disease  U  necessary  to  protect 
domestic  livestock  or  potUtry; 

(6)  authorize  inspection  of  (a)  persons 
and  conveyances  moving  Into  the  United 
States;  (b)  persons  and  conveyances  moving 
interstate  upon  probable  cause;  and  ( c  i 
premises  with  a  warrant, 

(6)  provide  penalties  of  fine  and  Impris- 
onment for  violation  of  the  regulations 
under  the  preceding  provisions  and  author- 
ize enforcement  of  the  preceding  provisions 
and  regulations  thereunder  thro\igh  Injunc- 
tion; 

(7)  extend  to  aU  communicable  diseases 
of  livestock  or  poviltry  the  Secretary  s 
authority  under  section  1 1  of  the  act  of  May 
29.  1884,  to  eradicate  named  diseases  by 
purchase,  destruction.  Indemnities,  and 
otherwise; 

(8)  authorize  the  quarantine  of  any  State. 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  if  the  contagion  of,  or  vec- 
tors which  may  spread,  any  contagious.  In- 
fectious, or  communicable  disease  exist 
therein,  and  extend  the  llrat  taar  sections 
oX  the  act  of  March  3.  1906,  and  the  related 
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provision  In  the  act  of  June  30,  1914.  to 
all  animals  (instead  of  livestock  and 
paultrj ) ;  and 

(9)  make  it  clear  that  Federal  officers  per- 
forming any  function  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  under  any  Federal 
or  State  quarantine  program  would  be  cov- 
ered by  laws  prohibiting  interference  with 
Federal  officers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  used 
in  this  Act  unless  the  context  indicates 
otherwise — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  term  "animals"  means  all  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom  including  birds, 
whether  domesticated  or  wild,  but  not  in- 
cluding man. 

(c)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States,  and  the  District 
of   Ckjlumbla. 

(d)  The  term  "interstate"  means  from  a 
State  or  other  area  included  in  the  definition 
of  the  "United  States"  to  or  through  any 
other  State  or  other  such  area. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary,  whenever  he 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  or  dissemination  of  a  com- 
municable disease  of  livestock  or  poultry, 
may  seize,  quarantine,  and  dispose  of.  in  a 
reasonable  manner  taking  Into  consideration 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  necessity 
of  such  uction  to  protect  the  livestock  or 
poultry  of  the  United  States:  (1)  any  ani- 
mals which  he  finds  are  moving  or  are  being 
handled  or  have  moved  or  have  been  handled 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  contrary 
to  any  law  or  regulation  administered  by 
him  for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction 
or  dissemination  of  any  communicable  dis- 
ease of  livestock  or  poultry:  (2)  any  animals 
which  he  finds  are  moving  into  the  United 
States,  or  interstate,  and  are  affected  with 
or  have  been  exposed  to  any  communicable 
disease  dangerous  to  livestock  or  poultry; 
and  (3)  any  animals  which  he  finds  have 
moved  into  the  United  States,  or  Interstate, 
and  at  the  time  of  such  movement  were  so 
affected  or  exposed. 

(b)  Whereas  the  existence  of  any  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  communicable  disease  of 
livestock  or  poultry,  such  as  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  rinderpest,  or  European  fowl  pest,  on 
any  premises  in  the  United  States  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  livestock  and  poultry  of 
the  Nation  and  would  seriously  burden  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  extraordinary 
emergency  exists  because  of  the  outbreak 
of  such  a  disease  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  such  outbreak  threatens 
the  livestock  or  poultry  of  the  United  States, 
he  may  seize,  quarantine,  and  dispose  of, 
in  such  manner  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate,  any  animals  in  the  United 
States  which  he  finds  are  or  have  been  af- 
fected with  or  exposed  to  any  such  disease 
and  the  carcasses  of  any  such  animals  and 
any  products  and  articles  which  he  finds 
were  so  related  to  such  animals  as  to  be 
likely  to  be  a  means  of  disseminating  any 
such  disease:  Provided,  That  action  shall  be 
taken  under  this  subsection  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  adequate  measures  are  not 
being  taken  by  the  State  or  other  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  appro- 
priate ofOcial  of  the  State  or  other  Jurisdic- 
tion before  any  action  Is  taken  In  any  such 


State  or  other  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  thi.s 
subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  in  writing  may  order 
the  owner  of  any  animal,  carcass,  product,  or 
article  referred  to  In  sut>section  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section,  or  the  agent  of  such  owner, 
to  maintain  In  quarantine  and  to  dispose 
of  such  animal,  carcass,  product,  or  article 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  direct 
pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  him  by  such 
subsections.  If  sucji  owner  or  agent  fails  to 
do  so  alter  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  Sec- 
retary n.ay  take  action  as  authorized  by  .said 
subsections  i  a  i  and  ( b )  and  recover  from 
svich  owner  or  agent  the  reasonable  costs  of 
any  care,  handling,  and  dispo.sal  incurred  by 
the  Secretary  in  connection  therewith.  Such 
costs  shall  not  constitute  a  lien  against  the 
animals,  carcasses,  products,  or  articles  in- 
volved Costs  collected  under  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  current  appropria- 
tion for  carrying  out  animal  disease  control 
activities  of  the  Department. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (ei 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  compen- 
sate the  ciwner  of  any  animal,  carcass,  prod- 
uct, or  article  destroyed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Sucii  compensa- 
tion slia.l  be  based  upon  the  fair  market 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  any 
such  animal,  carcass,  prtxiiict,  or  article  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  tliereof  Com- 
pensation paid  any  owner  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween any  compensation  received  by  sucli 
owner  from  a  State  or  other  source  and  such 
fair  market  value  of  the  animal,  carcass. 
product,  or  article  Funds  in  the  Treasury 
available  for  carrying  out  animal  disease 
control  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sliali  be  used  for  carrying  out  this 
subsection. 

(e)  No  such  payment  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  any  animal,  carcass,  product, 
or  article  which  knowingly  has  been  moved 
or  handle<i  by  the  owner  thereof  or  his  agent 
In  violation  of  a  law  or  regulation  admin- 
istered b}  the  Secretary  for  the  prevention 
of  the  in  .erstate  dissemination  of  the  com- 
municable disease,  for  which  the  animal, 
carcass,  product,  or  article  was  destroyed  or 
a  law  or  regulation  for  the  enforcement  of 
which  the  Secretary  enters  or  has  entered 
Into  a  co<perative  agreement  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  such  disease,  or  for  any 
animal  which  has  moved  into  the  United 
States  contrary  to  such  law  or  regulation 
administered  by  the  Secretary  lor  the  pre- 
vention cf  the  introduction  of  a  communi- 
cable disease  of  livestock  or  poultry. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary,  in  order  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  livestock  or  poultry  of  the 
Nation,  may  promulgate  regulations  requir- 
ing that  railway  cars;  vessels;  airplanes: 
trucks;  and  other  means  of  conveyance; 
stockyards;  feed,  water,  and  rest  stations; 
and  othe::-  facilities,  used  in  connection  with 
the  movement  of  animals  into  or  from  the 
United  States,  or  interstate,  be  maintained 
In  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  including 
requirements  for  inspection,  cleaning,  and 
disinfection. 

Sec.  4  The  .Secretary  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  regulations  prohibiting  or  regu- 
lating the  movement  into  the  United  States 
of  any  animals  which  are  or  have  been 
affected  with  or  exposed  to  any  communi- 
cable ammal  disease,  or  which  have  been 
vaccinated  or  otherwise  treated  for  any  such 
disease,  or  which  he  finds  would  otherwise  be 
likely  to  introduce  or  disseminate  any  such 
disease,  'vhen  he  determines  that  such  ac- 
tion is  n  jcessary  to  protect  the  livestock  or 
poultry  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  Employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  designated  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose,  when  properly  identified,  shall 
have  authority  (1 1  to  stop  and  inspect,  with- 
out a  warrant,  any  person  or  means  of  con- 
veyance, moving  into  the  United  States 
from     a     foreign     country,     to     determine 


whether  such  person  or  means  of  convey- 
ance Is  carrying  any  animal,  carcass,  prod- 
uct, or  article  regulated  or  subject  to  dis- 
posal under  any  law  or  regulation  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  for  prevention  of 
the  Introduction  or  dissemination  of  any 
communicable  animal  disease;  (2)  to  stop 
and  Inspect,  without  a  warrant,  any  person 
or  means  of  conveyance  moving  Interstate 
upon  probable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
person  or  means  of  conveyance  is  carrying 
any  animal,  carcass,  product,  or  article  reg- 
ulated or  subject  to  disposal  under  any  law 
or  regulation  administered  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  or 
dissemination  of  any  communicable  ani- 
mal disease;  and  (3)  to  enter  upon,  with  a 
warrant,  any  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Inspections  and  seizures  necessary 
under  such  laws  and  regulations.  Any  Fed- 
eral Judge,  or  any  Judge  of  a  court  of  rec- 
ord in  the  United  States,  or  any  United 
States  commissioner,  may.  within  his  Juris- 
diction, upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  in- 
dicating probable  cause  to  believe  that  there 
is  on  certain  premises  any  animal,  carcass, 
product,  or  article  regulated  or  subject  to 
disposal  under  any  law  or  regulation  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  for  the  prevention 
of  the  Introduction  or  dissemination  of  any 
communicable  animal  disease,  issue  war- 
rants for  the  entry  upon  such  premises  and 
for  Inspections  and  seizures  necessary  under 
such  laws  and  regulations.  Such  warrants 
may  be  executed  by  any  authorized  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whoever  knowingly  violates 
any  regulation  promulgated  pursuant  to  ihe 
provisions  of  sections  1  througli  5  of  this  Act 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  bring  an  action  to 
enjoin  the  violation  of.  or  to  compel  com- 
pliance with,  any  regulation  promulgated  or 
order  issued  under  said  sections,  or  to  en- 
join any  Interference  by  any  per.son  with  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  carrying  out  any  duties  under  said  sec- 
tions, whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  such  person  has  violated,  or  is 
about  to  violate,  my  such  regulation  or  or- 
der, or  h;is  interfered,  or  is  about  to  inter- 
fere, with  any  such  employee.  Such  action 
shall  be  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court,  or  the  United  States  court  of  any 
Territory  or  possession,  for  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person  resides  or  trans- 
acts business  or  In  which  the  violation, 
omission,  or  interference  has  occurred  or  is 
about  to  occur.  Process  in  such  cases  may  be 
served  in  any  judicial  district  wherein  the 
defendant  resides  or  transacts  business  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found,  and 
subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  the  court  in  any  judicial  district  in 
any  such  cases  may  run  into  any  other  ju- 
dicial district. 

Sec.  7.  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  May  29. 
1884  (58  Stat.  734),  as  amended  (21  U  S  C. 
114a).  is  further  amended  by  Inserting  the 
words  "any  communicable  diseases  of  live- 
stock or  poultry,  including,  but  not  limited 
to."  after  the  word  "eradicate". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1905  (33  Stat.  1264).  as  amended 
(21  use.  123).  is  further  amended  by'strik- 
ing  out  the  phra.se  "cattle  or  other  livestock  ' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "any 
animals",  and  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
"disease"  the  words  "of  livestock  or  poultry 
or  that  the  contagion  of  any  such  disease 
exists  or  that  vectors  which  may  disseminate 
any  such  dlseivse  exist  In  such  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(b)  Sections  2,  3.  and  4  of  such  Act  (33 
Stat.  1264,  1265).  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  124. 
125.  126).  are  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  "cattle  or  other  livestock" 
each  time  such  phrase  appears  in  those  sec- 
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tlons  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"quarantined  anlrials". 

Sec.  9.  The  first,  proviso  under  the  head- 
ing "General  Expenses,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry"  in  the  .^ct  entitled  "An  Act  mak- 
ing approprlatlors  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen", 
approved  June  3),  1914  (38  Stat  419 1.  as 
amended  (21  U.S.C.  1281 ,  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  trie  phrase  'cattle  or  other 
livestock"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "quarantln?d  animals '. 

Sec.  10.  Sectloi  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Coce  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "wild  birds  and  animals."  the  follow- 
ing: "any  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  desigi  ated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  car-y  out  any  law  or  regula- 
tion, or  to  perform  any  function  in  connec- 
tion with  any  Fec.eral  or  State  program  or 
any  program  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  of  the  United  Stales,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  'or  the  control  or  eradica- 
tion or  prevention  of  the  introduction  or 
dissemination   of  rnlmal   diseases.". 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
Issue  such  regulatl'ins  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  pr  ivlsions  of  this  Act 

Sec.  12.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
.^ct  shall  be  in  addition  to  authority  con- 
ferred by  other  strtutes.  .'Vny  provision  of 
any  other  Act  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  13  If  any  jjrovlsion  of  this  Act  or 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  pcisons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  therebv. 


AMENDMENT     CF     PUERTO     RICAN 
FEDERAL  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  S:nate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  (Calendar  No.  565. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  re.<;olution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clirk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion 'HJ.  Res.  124'  to  provide  for 
amending  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Federal  Relations  Act  '64  Stat.  319*  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  fiom  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIICLD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  under  consideration 
House  Joint  Resolution  124.  which  is 
of  significance  on  this  day.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Sena'e  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  distin- 
gui.slied  Senator  Irom  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  I.  will  e:cplain  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow a  great  cay  in  Puerto  Rico  will 
be  celebrated.  The  present  head  of  the 
government  of  P  lerto  Rico,  the  Honor- 
able Munoz-Mar  n.  a  former  Resident 
Commi.ssioner.  who  is  well  known  to 
many  of  us.  has  sought  to  bring  about 
w  hat  he  calls  Operation  Bootstrap.  He  is 
trying  to  lift  Pi  erto  Rico  from  many 
things  with  which  it  has  been  encum- 
bered in  the  past,  and  he  has  tried  to 
give  the  people  of  the  country  a  brand- 
new  outlook. 

One  of  the  things  he  would  like  to  do 
is  to  arrange  for  Puerto  Ricans  to  bond 


themselves  for  needed  improvements  in 
the  economy  of  that  country.  In  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territories,  headed  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  we  took  into  considera- 
tion the  request  of  Grov.  Mufioz-Marln 
with  reference  to  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing the  bonding  capacity  of  the  territory. 
At  the  present  time  we  limit  Puerto 
Rico's  capacity  to  10  percent  of  the 
assessed  valuation. 

I  know  of  no  State  upon  which  we  im- 
po.se  that  sort  of  an  obligation,  but  I 
certainly  know  that  there  is  no  State 
which  is  limited  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  how  much  it  may  bond  itself. 
It  does  those  things  on  its  own.  Every 
one  of  our  States  has  the  right  to  decide 
for  Itself  how  much  it  will  bond  itself 
for  improvements,  for  the  construction 
of  schools  and  highways,  and  various 
other  projects. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  would  like 
the  privilege  of  doing  the  same  thing. 
They  would  like  to  be  able  to  decide 
that  they  can  bond  themselves  for  what- 
ever amount  is  necessary. 

We  were  a  little  worried  with  respect 
to  complete  authority  to  do  so.  and  we 
found  out  that  they  intend  to  bring  this 
matter  in  proper  fashion  before  th.e  leg- 
islature. The  measure  will  have  to  pass 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Any  limitation 
that  they  want  to  put  on  it  or  any  lift- 
ing of  the  limitation  will  then  be  re- 
ferred to  the  people,  and  the  pcop:e  will 
decide  whether  they  will  or  wiU  not 
bond  themselves. 

We  di.scusscd  the  subject  in  the  com- 
mittee at  creat  lensTth.  We  heard  all 
sorts  of  viewpoints  upon  it.  We  decided 
that  the  measure  ought  to  be  passed.  It 
is  a  House  joint  resolution.  The  Ho«se 
held  carefully  prepared  hearing;;,  and 
decided  that  this  action  was  satisfactory. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.'^ular  Affairs  has  considered  th(^  joint 
resolution  carefully.  We  think  il  is  all 
right.  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  if  it  could 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  today  ir.  order 
that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  might 
know,  when  they  celebrate  this  fine  in- 
dependence day  of  theirs,  that  we  have 
taken  the  same  action  which  the  House 
has  taken.  Therefore  the  House  joint 
resolution  should  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  joint  resclution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  I  v.ish  to 
state  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  farm  bill,  which  is  now 
pending,  and  certain  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  it  is  the  intention  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  thereafter 
of  a  number  of  bills  which  have  been 
reported  by  the  distinguished  chiiirman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Senator  Anderson, 


TRANSACTION        OF        ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted : 


RESOLUTION 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUME.NT 
A  STUDY  ENTITLED  "PROPOSED 
FEDERAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATION" 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  resolution  to  have 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  a  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Proposed  Federal 
Aid  for  Education." 

Mr.  President,  the  material  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Morse  to  serve  a  dual 
purpose.  It  will  serve  as  a  handbook 
for  le-nslators  concerned  with  various 
proposals  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  it  will  be  most  helpful  as  a  source 
of  material  for  the  high  school  students 
who  will  be  participating  m  the  1961-62 
debates,  the  topic  of  which  has  been 
announced  as  "What  Should  Be  the  Role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  Educa- 
tion?" 

The  demand  for  this  publication,  be- 
cause of  the  interest  in.  and  controversy 
surrounding,  the  education  bills  of  this 
.session,  will  probably  be  very  great.  The 
resolution  asks  that  9.000  copies  be 
printed.  This  number,  together  with 
copies  currently  being  obtained,  will  pro- 
vide slightly  m  excess  of  15.000  copies. 
Three  years  ago  a  similar  compilation 
brought  more  than  25.000  requests  for 
the  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
re.solution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  183 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Retailed.  That  there  shall  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document  the  document,  togetlier 
with  Illustrations,  entitled  "Proposed  Fed- 
eral Aid  for  Education",  prepared  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  There  shall  be  printed  9.0CX3 
additional  copies  of  such  Senate  di^x-ument 
which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  tlie  Senate 


AGRICULTURAL   ACT   OF    1961— 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  1643*  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect faiin  prices  and  farm  income,  to 
increase  farmer  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  programs,  to  adjust 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
line  with  the  requirements  therefor,  to 
improve  distribution  and  expand  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  liberalize 
and  extend  farm  credit  services,  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1643,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  Senate  bill  1643,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  1643,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ACT   FOR   INTERNATIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  1961— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy, security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  efforts  toward  economic 
and  social  development  and  internal  and 
external  security,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
July  26,  1961,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  July  25.  1961. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  P.   Condon  Leonard  F.  Chapman, 

Robert  E.  Cushman         Jr. 

Richard  G.  Weede         Henry  W.  Buse,  Jr. 

Herman  Nlckerson,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

Carl  A.  Youngdale  Keith  B.  McCutcheon 

Ormond  R.  Simpson  Ronald  R.   Van 

John  O.  Bouker  Stockum 
Norman  J.  Anderson 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named  here- 
in for  promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig  Gen  John  William  Llbcke,  0233642. 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Frederick  Victcar  Austin,  Jr.,  0252501. 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Herbert  Borden  Brand.  09 16491,  Trans- 
portation Corps. 

Col.  Philip  Joseph  Donovan,  01577103, 
Tratuportatlon  Corp«. 

Col.  Sellg  Jacob  Levltan.  0276524,  Chemical 
Corpe. 

Col.  William  Surles  McArthur,  0312407, 
Artillery. 


Col.  Philip  Daniel  Myers.  0293334.  Artillery. 

Col.  RDy  William  Peters,  0309977.  Infantry. 

Col.  Laddie  L.  Stahl,  0448301,  Artillery 

Col.  Hugh  Reld  Thompson,  Jr.,  0342933, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Robert  Cleiand  Tyler.  0281150.  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Col.  Jcihn  Wister  V^'urts,  0283443,  Artillery. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  tiie  provl.sions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Cede,  section  3385: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.   Gen.  Harley   Bruce  West.  02683I7. 
To  he  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Charles  Watts  Fernald,  01287851.  Ad- 
Jiitant  General's  Corps. 

Col.  George  Oliver  Pearson.  0253334,  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Noble  F.  Schlatter,  0408711,  Adjutant 
General's;  Corps. 

Col.  Claries  C  Tliorstensen.  0283700,  Ar- 
tillery. 

Col.  Howard  Samuel  Wilcox,  0423347, 
Infantry 

DeP.\BTMENT    of   the    TRE.\SfRY 

Crane  C.  Hauser.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  In  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service) ,  vice  Hart  H  Spiegel, 
resigned. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections   3284   and   3305. 

To  be  colonels,  Medical  Corps 

Bue;lng,  Oliver  R.,  041775 
Chapmm.  Edwin  S  ,  024318. 
Cooper,  Franklin  B  ,  067804. 
Dashie:i,  George  R  ,  Jr  .  065529. 
Grossman,  Harry  J.,  022786. 
Hallinger,  Earl  S.,  Jr.,  069497. 
Hardaway.  Robert  M  ,  3d,  024301. 
Hunter  Robert  C  .  Jr  ,  023680. 
Lyman   Irvinf?  R.  024319 
Potter,  George  V.,  026434. 
Rauschi'r,  Robert  C,  023573. 
Smith,  Phillip  B,  030952. 
Stein,  William,  063775. 
Tessmer,  Carl  F.,  024300. 
Thuss,  Charles  J  ,  Sr.,  067968. 
Tigertt,  William  D  ,  026412. 
Walker,  Weldon  J  ,  024307. 

To  be  colonels.  Dental  Corps 

Bolton,  Frank  G  ,  020976. 
Hurt,  VniUam  J.,  056811. 
Meador,  Maurice  A..  030835. 
Smith,  Jerome  T.,  030874. 
VoUertisen,  Arthur  H  ,  038851 
Walker,  Virgil  G  ,  021700. 

To  be  colonels.  Veterinary  Corps 
Chrlstensen,  Nels  F.,  040100, 
Crawford,  James  P.,  030906. 
GoUehon,  Charles  W.,  030918. 

To  be  colonels.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Archer  Harvey  E.  031170 

Beaudet,  Bertrand  N  ,  040119. 

Chaffee,  Elmer  F..  052057. 

Hamrick,  William  A  ,  038878 

Jarboe,  Jesse  J..  030921 . 

Jefferls,  Tomas  C  ,  031137. 

Orth,  Richard  H  ,  029308. 

Partlov;,  Frank  A  ,  031099 

The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3304. 

To  be  colonel.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Barrett,  Carrie  E  ,  N124. 

The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  Ri?gular  Army  of  tlie  United  States, 
under  t^e  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Cede,  sections  3284   and  3299. 


To  be  captain 

Ki  ickson.  Paul  G..  070701. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298. 
To  be  first  lieutenants 

Adam-.  Hugh  W.  H  ,  Jr  ,  091732. 

Allen,  Jerry  P.,  083847. 

Altom,  Gilbert  J  ,  065475. 

Horniman,  Alexander  B  ,  083736 

Laeasse,  Louis  R  ,  082739. 

Putman,  William  P.,089577. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284.  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288 

To  be  major 

Leggett,  Ruf  us  L.,  0944515. 

7"o  he  captains 

B  jnn^tetier,  William  E  ,  04017582. 
Brownfifld.  John  F.,  02266246. 
Collins.  Tliomas  W.,  02021606. 
Fontaine.  Su'Jy  H.,  04030905. 
James,  Ralph  F.,  04010303. 
Kirschner,  Thomi^s  R.,  01923525. 
Lambert.  David  R,  02021642. 
Lane.Pearce  A,  04016272,  ^ 

Ledwidge.  Augustine  T.,  04038926. 
Niedermeyer.  Fredrick  H.,  04009668. 
Orsech,  Walter  A.,  O4030G07. 
Rossman,  Jay  D.,  04006966. 
Welsh.  Milton,  01940694. 

To  be  fir^t  lieutenants 
Byrom,  Seymour  B  ,  II,  05301947. 
Conway,  James  B  ,  04074794. 
Cooper,  Albert  C  ,  05701758, 
Fowler.  John  G..  Jr..  05304205. 
Jackson.  James  W.,  01922747. 
Ladd.  Ottie  A.,  05402515. 
Lane,  David  L  .  05300653. 
Laseau.  Joseph  N.,  01925426. 
Lawson,  Robert  A.,  04069578. 
MiU-tuccl,  Carmen  C.  01937915. 
Meckel.  Peter  S.,  05700955. 
Mitchell,  John  H.,  04065837. 
Moe.  Richard  L  .  05700995. 
Mulvey,  Robert  A.,  O4085996. 
Oberst,  Guenter  G  ,  04010907. 
Ollvares,  Edward  C,  02300897. 
Parker,  Franklin  S.,  Jr.,  04026074. 
PhiUpp,  Ronald  E.,  04004722, 
Pianka,  Thomas  A.,  04047651. 
Schneble,  Elmer  J.,  O54050S9. 
Stearns,  Henry  A.,  05302740. 
Swanson,  David  V..  04085545. 
Theuer,  Paul  J.,  04085601. 
Willis,  Richard  S.,  Ill,  01879574. 

To  be  second  lieutenania 
Bishop,  Matthias  J..  Jr.,  05006568. 
Brooks,  Edwin  C.  05307439. 
Downing,  David  A.,  05005162. 
Furno,  Jlmmle  F.,  05510452. 
Haines,  George  H..  III.  05006517. 
Holder.  Henry  G  ,  05508447. 
Jayroe.  Glenn  L  .  05409337. 
Johnson.  David  A. 
Johnston,  James  D  ,  05402943. 
Lamon,  Harold  J..  Jr.,  05504073. 
Lamont,  John  R.,  05505636. 
Letteaey.  Ronald  L  ,  05008172. 
Lucas,  Robert  H  ,  05506549. 
Maddcx,  Edgar  D. 
Marecek  George,  05307368. 
Marti,  John  H.,  05405379. 
Mitchell,  Donald  G.,  05310795. 
Patch,  Robert  W.,  05008126. 
Perry,  William  R  ,  05307126. 
Phelps,  Keith  A  ,  05307514. 
Phillips,  Harold  E.,  05305796. 
Polk,  Charles  B. 
Powell,  Jamo  C,  05401710. 
Risley,  Dannie  J  .  05508659. 
Schofield,  Elvin  J.,  05409336. 
Smith.  David  K  ,  05310459. 
Sparks, Jerry  D  ,  05409556. 
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Stephens.  Donald  L  ,  05502771. 

Waterman,  Arleigh  D  ,  05307289. 

White.  Walter  S  .  Jr  .  05400206. 

Wray.  Uuane  P  ,  Ci5702924. 

The  following-ncmed  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reg-ular  Army  of  the  United 
Stales,  in  the  grades  and  curps  specified,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Ctxle,  sections  328:!.  3284.  3285,  3286,  3287, 
3288.  3289,  3290,  3291.  3292,  3293,  and   3294: 

To  be  captain  <.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Hall,  Marjorie,  N805336. 
Hall.  Natalie.  N80  .418 
Kunipf,  Elizabeth   N777291. 

7'o  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 

Barnes,  George  P    05213960, 
Stern.  Martin.  O5-i04066 

To  be  capta  ns.  Medical  Corpt 
Canalcs.  Luis,  04('28445. 
Ceremsak,  Robert  J 
Feldstein.  Robert  M  .  O=>703155. 
Gllrov.  Francis  J     04020403. 
Haves.  William  J    04006393. 
Hitzclberger.  Antcn  L  .  Oo004580. 
Kurland,  Kenneth  Z 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Carollo  Donald  J    04018454 
McWiUiam,  Robcit  D  ,  04027703 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Sutt^jn.  MarkR    02283588. 
To    be   first   lieutenants.   Arv\y   Nurse   Corps 

Berrv.  Dorothy  M  ,  N2300711. 

Taus'cher,  Etta  R.,  N902389. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Chaplain 

Lindenauer.  Jon  M.,  04067785. 
VanVerth,  LeRoy  E  ,  02298166. 

To   be  fir.'it   lieutenants.  Judpr   Advocate 
Gene  rals  Corps 

Voss  Kenneth  E.,  02300938. 
Waslnger.  Edwin  1'  ,  02:300937. 

To  be  first  lieutrnants.  Medical  Corps 

Allen.Ray  F  .  022'i6869 
Feldman.  Edtiar  A  ,  02300503. 
Franklin.  Gerald  t-  .  02305700. 
Grames.  Genrge  M  .  02300499. 
Guilfoyle,  Francis  M  ,  04064820. 
Readling.  Thoma,':  A  .  04063205. 
Sallee.  Lowell  C  .  f  (4045671 . 
Stevens,  James  C,  04066269. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Cope.  Doris  A.,  N23 94979. 
Letzelter.  Lucille  A,.  N5407371. 
Vlneys,  Eugenia  A  ,  N5407221 . 

To    he    second    lieutenants.    Medical    Service 

Corps 

Bouchelion,  Horace  C  ,  05310242. 
Brlggs.  Duncan  D    Jr  ,  05309607. 
Burn,  Joseph  J.,  Ji  ,  05308347. 
Hanson,  Thomas  M.,  05501798. 
Holmes,  Garth  H  .  05703935. 
Lanier,  Jack  O.,  O'.  300455. 
lymcks,  James  R  ,  35008778. 
McKinnery,  William  N.,  Jr. 
Miller,  Roger  E.,  05211326. 
Morgan,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  05210405. 
Newman,  Ronald  G.,  05309935. 
Schiefer,  Donald  I)  .  05505322. 
Schultz.  Claron  G    02288176. 
Sutherland.  Ian  D   W..  05408196. 
Tutcn,  William  R.  Ill,  05303922. 

Tlie  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  ap ;;ointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  and 
corps  specified,  und-^r  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284, 
3285,3286, 3287, 328E. and  3290: 

To    be    second    lieut rnmit''.    Medical    Service 
Corps 

B<iksleitner.  Riiriulpli  Hedlund,  Dalva  E. 

P.  Ne.'^bitt,  Earl  W. 

Cole.  Evan  H.  Sheridan,  Richard  M. 

George,  Thomas  A.  SinteJl,  Jack  H. 


The   following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary    students     for  appointment     -n     the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284.  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 
Alley,  Norman  L  Kilthau,  Jerome  H, 
Bailey,  William  C.  King,  William  F. 
Balm.  David  H.  Knauer,  Williar.i  M. 
Bass.  Louis  R.  Knight.  James  R. 
Bechtold.  Love  D  ,  Jr.  Kulle,  Franklin  C. 
Bennett.  John  L.  Larson,  Ian  W. 
Bergeron.  Ricliard  J.,  Leister,  Ancil  D  ,  Jr. 

Jr  Lewis.  James  E. 

Boerad.  Bnrry  M.  Lrniser.  Gary  G. 

Bottoms.  David  N  .  M^'Kinstry.  Jerome  D., 

Jr  Jr. 

Boyd,  Thomas  G  Milkr,    George    R,    Jr. 

Bradberg,  Richard  R.  Moore,  Robert  G. 

Browning,  Albert  J.,  Musgrovc.  Robert  G. 

Jr.  Newell,  Arthur  L,  Jr 

Bush.  Charles.  R  Nicholls,  Delxiy  H. 

Clune,  James  M.  Pray.  David  E. 

Corcoran.  Edward  A  Primmer  Ron  ad  R. 

CdUtant,  Norman  J  .  Putnins,  Andzs 

Jr.  Reanier,  Burton  F. 

Crockett,  W!lli.,m  R  ,  Riley.  Ray  A. 

II  Roach,  Robert  ^V. 

Crotty,  Timothy  J.  Rosbeck.  Richa;-d  A. 

Darlington.  Robert  D,  Schaefer,  Gerh:.rdt  T, 

Davison.  Daniel  P.  Schaerer.  Emil  T  .  II 

Dixon,  Richard  A.  Sharp.  Warren  H 

Dorreli.  Dillon  R  ,  Jr.  Sliepard    James  L 

Doup.  Herbert  C  .  Jr.  Simerly.  Julian  C  .  Jr. 

Elliott.  John  A  .  Ill  Smith,  Ronald  L. 

Gerhard,  Carl  S.  Storey,  Donald  L. 

Guiberson,  Ronald  M.  Turner,  John  A, 

Howard.  Robert  P.  Villines.  Larry  K. 

Hiirwonh.  Samuel  G.  Walter.  Thomas  J. 

Jones.  Kenneth  H.  Waiters,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 

Jones.  Nova  G  Wieting.  Gary  L 

Kallina,  Gerald  F.  Williams,  Robert  F 

K-nnr.dy,  Roger  D.  Word,  Alan  A. 


WITHDRAWAL 

E.xecuUve  nomination  withdrawr  from 
the  Senate  July  25,  1961: 

Crane  C.  Hauser,  of  Illinois,  to  be  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  (Chief  Counsel  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service),  which  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  July  18,  1961. 

■  ■  ^a^ K 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TrrsDAY.  .Tn.Y  2.'),  lOfil 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Habakkuk  2:  4:  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith. 

O  Thou  great  God.  our  Fathei',  who 
art  here  and  everywhere,  grant  that  we 
may  sense  Thy  directing  and  sustaining 
pre.sence  in  all  the  varied  experiences  of 
this  new  day. 

May  we  understand  more  clearly  that 
life  yields  its  highest  joys  and  most  dura- 
ble satisfactions  to  those  who  do  Thy 
bidding. 

Help  us  to  give  primacy  and  preemi- 
nence to  strength  and  nobility  of  charac- 
ter and  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  righteous- 
ne.ss  and  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
humanity. 

Inspire  us  never  to  lose  heart  and  allow 
our  faith  to  become  eclipsed  by  the  de- 
basing spirit  of  cynicism  which  would 
have  us  believe  that  our  searcli  and 
struggle  for  world  peace  is  a  fo.lorn  hope. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Pri:icc  of 
Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND    RELATED   AGENCIES.    1962 

Mr,  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  fiom  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  iH.R.  6345' 
making  appropriations  for  the  E>eparl- 
mcnt  of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Ohio? 
Tlie  Chair  licars  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Kir's^^an. 
?>T.\G'rL"S0N.  CANNON.  JENSEN,  and  Taber. 


pnOVIDING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  'SOVIET  TOTAL  V/AR— HIS- 
lORIC  MISSION  OF  VIOLENCE 
AND   DECEIT" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
table  the  concurrent  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  307,  with  an 
amendment  of  the  Senate  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Line  3.  strike  out  "five"  and  Insert  "seven". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlic  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADDITIONAL  COP- 
IES OF  STUDY  BY  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  UN-AMERICAN  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  concurrent  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  310.  with  an 
amendment  of  the  Senate  thereto  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
&s  follows: 

Line  3,  strike  out  "twenty"  and  Insert 
"twenty-five". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1962 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to    take    from    the 
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Speaker's  Uble  the  bUl  (H.R.  7576)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  respect- 
fully say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  In  all  my  time  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  whether 
In  the  majority  or  in  the  minority,  I  have 
cooperated  as  best  I  could  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. There  comes  a  time,  however, 
when  I  think  the  rights  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  need  to 
be  protected.  In  this  instance  the  bill 
which  is  now  sought  to  be  sent  to  con- 
ference was  acted  upon  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  first.  There  was  in  con- 
troversy an  item  known  as  the  Hanford 
reactor  project.  A  motion  was  made  to 
strike  it  out  in  the  committee  and  that 
motion  carried  overwhelmingly,  decisive- 
ly, in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  No 
record  vote  was  subsequently  had,  but 
there  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what 
the  vote  would  have  been  more  over- 
whelming to  strike  that  item  from  the 
bill 

After  the  measiu-e  left  this  body  it 
went  to  the  other  body.  That  item  was 
put  back  in  the  bill  in  the  other  body; 
the  bill  was  messaged  back  with  the 
amendment.  Under  the  regular  rules 
that  generally  operate,  the  House  would 
have  acted  first  on  the  conference  re- 
port. It  is  no  secret  among  us  that  the 
House  conferees,  or  the  majority  of 
them,  will  be  for  this  project;  they  were 
before. 

I  raise  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause already  in  this  session  of  Congress 
on  several  occasions  the  House  has  been 
foreclosed  from  working  its  will  on  a 
conference  report  because  the  other 
body  has  acted  first,  and  discharged  the 
conferees.  Then  the  report  is  sent  to  us 
and  we  have  got  to  vote  it  up  or  down. 
That  is  the  thing  that  will  confront  us 
here  if  the  Senate  acts  first,  and  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  unless  he  can  assure  me  that 
the  papers  will  come  first  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  shall  be  constrained  to 
object  to  Its  going  to  conference. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
from  California  will  say  that  of  course 
he  cannot  give  an  assurance  on  a  mat- 
ter of  that  kind.  I  am  not  In  control 
of  the  situation.  Once  it  goes  to  confer- 
ence it  will  be  decided  there  as  all  other 
matters  are  decided  in  conference.  I 
recognize  the  gentleman's  position  and 
his  right  imder  the  parliamentary 
processes  to  make  the  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  position  of  the  gentleman, 
and  I  would  not  quarrel  with  it.  At  the 
same  time,  I  feel  very  strongly  not  only 
in  respect  to  this  individual  item  about 
which  I  have  some  very  definite  convic- 
tions but  about  the  right  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  have  something  to  say  about  what 


finally  shall  be  in  these  bills.  Of  course, 
we  all  understand  if  we  get  the  papers 
first,  then  a  motion  to  recommit  is  in 
order;  then  if  the  majority  of  the  House 
at  that  time  does  not  want  this  par- 
ticular item  in  the  bill  it  can  be  stricken 
and  the  matter  could  go  back  to  con 
ference. 

I  am  getting  tired  of  being  confronted 
with  the  situation  and  argument  that 
unless  the  conference  report  is  adopted 
all  we  can  do  about  it  is  to  vote  it  up  or 
down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1962 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8302'  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1,  and  myself. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,   the   House   resolved    it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration   of   the    bill    iHR.    8302) 
with  Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  committee's  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1962  military 
construction  program  it  has  continued 
several  policies  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  in  determining  the  projects 
and  the  funds  to  be  approved.  These 
policies  are  listed  on  page  2  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  but  let  me  reiterate  them 
to  you  at  this  time. 

First  and  most  important  Is  the  dis- 
approval of  projects  not  clearly  essential 
to  the  mihtary  posture  of  this  Nation 
at  the  present  time  or  in  the  foreseeable 
futiu-e.  We  are  constantly  being  re- 
minded of  the  effect  of  breakthroughs  in 
sclentiflc  and  technological  fields,  the 
present  world  situation,  and  crises  break- 
ing out  in  various  and  sundry  trouble 
spots,  all  of  which  can  change  the  direc- 
tion of  our  military  effort  and  conse- 
quently the  amount  of  spending  of  mih- 
tary funds  on  a  short  notice.  Yet  in 
times  like  these  the  Department  of  De- 
fense continues  to  propose  business  as 
usual  in  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram, including  projects  which  are 
planned  around  obsolete  or  marginal 
requirements.  Already  we  have  seen  in- 
stallations at  which  Capehart  housing 


has  recently  been  constructed  declared 
excess  to  the  neet's  of  the  military. 
Needless  to  say  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
and  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pick  up 
tlie  bill  for  the  remaining  costs  of  this 
housing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an- 
nouncements of  further  closings  will 
eventually  be  made  where  the  same 
situation  exists.  The  committee  does 
not  feel  that  it  can  accept  as  essential 
the  construction  of  officers'  clubs,  addi- 
tional commissaries,  the  needless  trans- 
fer of  functions,  or  facilities  In  support 
of  research  and  development  programs 
wliich  can  easily  be  performed  by  pri- 
vate institutions  or  other  Government 
a:~;oncies. 

Second,  the  committee  has  always  in- 
sisted that  maximum  utilization  be 
made  of  existing  facilities.  The  serv- 
ices are  still  requesting  funds  for  the 
replacement  of  facihties  while  planning 
at  the  same  time  to  continue  to  hold  the 
facilities  to  be  replaced  for  so-called  mo- 
bilization reserve  or  less  important  pur- 
poses. The  committee  has  taken  the 
attitude  that  if  the  facilities  are  good 
enough  to  hold  in  Standby  Reserve  or 
for  other  purposes  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  new  construction. 

Third,  projects  have  been  deleted 
whore  the  costs  were  excessive  or  plans 
were  not  solid.  Your  committee  has 
again  recommended  against  appropria- 
tion of  funds  in  several  instances  involv- 
ing complicated  structures  where  the 
architect  engineer  to  do  the  planning 
and  design  work  had  not  yet  been  ap- 
pointed or  where  plans  were  in  the  be- 
ginning stage.  We  believe  the  Congress 
is  entitled  to  firm  and  realistic  cost  esti- 
mates before  funds  are  appropriated. 
The  committee  has  deleted  the  various 
requests  for  hospitals  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  and  reduced  the 
request  for  Army  hospitals  because  of 
these  excessive  cost  factors  and  because 
the  requirements  submitted  in  support 
of  the  estimates  were  entirely  uru-ealis- 
tic  and  improperly  reviewed. 

Fourth,  the  committee  has  insisted 
that  maximimi  utilization  be  made  of 
funds  appropriated  in  support  of  prior 
year  programs  and  remaining  uncom- 
mitted or  unobligated.  The  nature  of 
the  military  construction  program  is 
such  that  changes  in  technology,  chang- 
ing requirements,  and  highly  competi- 
tive bids  constantly  result  In  overall 
savings.  The  committee  does  not  feel 
that  sufficient  emphasis  has  been  given 
by  the  Departments  to  the  recoupment 
of  these  funds  and  their  application  to 
the  military  construction  program  for 
fiscal  year  1962  in  heu  of  requesting  new 
funds.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  services  to 
build  up  so-called  slush  funds  to  be  used 
to  cover  mistakes  or  ijerhaps  request 
projects  of  a  lesser  priority  than  those 
included  in  the  regular  military  con- 
struction program.  Needless  to  s4y  the 
committee  will  expect  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  services  to  make 
marked  progress  in  this  field  in  the 
immediate  future. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  insists  on  a  firm  realistic 
military  construction  program  based  on 
sound  requirements,  sound  planning,  and 


supported  only  by  the  funds  needed  to 
accMnpllsh  the  construction  in  an  effi- 
cient and  economical  manner.  Those 
estimates  which  do  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards I  have  outlined  have  either  been 
deleted  or  reduced. 

With  these  policies  in  mind  the  com- 
mittee considered  budget  estimates  to- 
taling $1,035,568,000  and  recommends 
appropriations  of  $886,768,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $148,800,000  in  the  estimates.  A 
detailed  tabulation  of  the  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  report  and  in  certain 
portions  of  the  committee  hearings.  The 
specific  reductions  will  be  found  in  the 
body  of  the  report  accompanying  this 
bill. 

The  program  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee places  emphasis  on  the  construction 
of  facilities  to  strengthen  and  modernize 
essential  operating  forces.  For  example. 
$323  million  or  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  program  funded  for  the  active 
services  relates  to  essential  missile  fa- 
cilities. These  include  facilities  in  sup- 
port of  operational  squadrons  of  the 
solid  propellant  Minuteman,  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile,  additional  train- 
ing and  support  facilities  for  the  Navy 
Nike-Hercules  and  Hawk  missile  system. 
The  construction  of  facilities  in  sup- 
port of  the  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  activities  of  the  military 
services  requires  another  large  portion  of 
the  funds.  For  example,  the  committee 
has  included  $17,500,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  advanced  aerospace  en- 
vironmental test  chamber  at  the  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Test  Center, 
in  Tennessee.  This  test  chamber  is  de- 
signed to  permit  the  testing  of  full  scale 
models  of  space  vehicles  and  satellites. 
The  chamber  will  be  available,  not  only 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  programs  as 
well. 

Another  large  segment  of  the  program 
relates  to  facilities  in  support  of  world- 
wide communication  requirements,  many 
of  which  are  vitally  tied  in  with  the  in- 
telligence functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  One  of  the  largest  communica- 
tions programs  approved  is  an  additional 
$36  million  for  the  Naval  Radio  Research 
Station.  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va. 

The  fiscal  year  1962  program  sees  a 
relnstitutlon  of  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  construction  of  family 
housing.  I  am  personally  heartily  in 
favor  of  this  change  and  believe  that  it 
will  not  only  force  a  closer  review  of 
housing  requirements  by  the  services 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  will 
result  in  saving  of  funds  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  better  housing.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  approval 
of  the  complete  military  housing  pro- 
gram approved  In  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  and  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
a  total  of  5,000  units.  Total  cost  of  this 
program  Including  both  the  appropriated 
fund  housing  and  Capehart  housing  sup- 
port is  $38,100,000. 

Many  of  you  have  asked  questions 
about  armory  and  other  construction 
projects  for  the  reserve  and  National 
Guard  components  of  the  services.    I 


would  like  to  emphasize  the  committee 
has  approved  all  of  the  funds  requested 
for  these  programs  in  the  thiee  services. 
The  situation  with  reference  to  con- 
struction of  National  Guard  Armories 
while  different  is  not  unusual.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  under  the  present 
and  former  administrations  has  refused 
to  release  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  National  Guard  Armory 
construction.  As  of  the  end  of  June 
over  $4  million  had  been  virtually  im- 
pounded and  the  Guard  denied  the  use 
of  these  appropriated  funds.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  apportiormients  to  the  Army 
were  handled  in  such  a  fashion  last  fis- 
cal year  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Guard  to  realize  even  its  reduced  obliga- 
tional  program.  In  addition,  to  the  $4,- 
200,000  sitting  idly  by.  the  other  unobli- 
gated balances  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1961  are  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  The  financial  plan  presented 
to  the  Committee  in  support  of  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1962 
stilKdoes  not  propose  the  obligation  of 
all  of  the  funds  available  for  this  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee 
has  stated  in  its  report  and  I  reiterate 
now  that  these  funds  should  all  be  re- 
leased to  the  Guard  and  made  available 
for  authorized  projects.  If  this  is  done 
and  the  budget  estimate  approved  by  the 
committee  is  made  available  in  a  prompt 
manner  the  Guard  will  be  provided  with 
a  realistic  construction  program  in  fis- 
cal year  1962.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  such  a  program  will  not  be 
provided  under  the  financial  plan  which 
has  been  presented  and  unless  these  ad- 
ditional funds  from  prior  appropria- 
tions are  made  available.  To  assist  the 
Guard  in  the  prompt  obligation  of  these 
funds,  the  committee  has  not  allocated 
any  of  the  budget  estimates  or  the  sav- 
ings from  prior  year  funds  to  specific 
projects,  but  has  provided  a  lump  sum  to 
be  allocated  by  the  Army  for  any  au- 
thorized project. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ASMY 

The  committee  has  approved  $150.- 
859,000  for  the  regular  construction  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
These  funds  when  added  to  unexpended 
balances  from  prior  years  will  make 
$412,019,000  available  for  expenditure. 
A  large  portion  of  the  funds  approved  for 
the  Army  are  in  support  of  missile  pro- 
grams including  research  and  develop- 
ment for  Nike-Zeus. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THK    NAVT 

The  amount  of  $181,387,000  is  ap- 
proved for  the  regular  construction  pro- 
gram of  the  Navy  which  when  added  to 
carryover  funds  will  make  $478,755,000 
available  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  year 
1962.  The  projects  approved  for  the 
Navy  are  almost  entirely  In  support  of 
the  operational  efforts  of  the  Navy  in- 
cluding facilities  in  support  of  the  Po- 
laris ballistic  missile,  antisubmarine 
warfare,  nuclear  shipbuilding,  and  essen- 
tial communication  facilities. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

The  committee  has  approved  $479,- 
522,000  in  support  of  the  regular  forces 
of  the  Air  Force.  This  amount  when 
added  to  unexpended  balances  estimated 
to  be  available  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 


1961  will  provide  in  excess  of  $1V2  bil- 
lion for  expenditure  by  the  Air  Force  in 
fiscal  year  1962.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  previously,  large  portions  of  the  Air 
Force  appropriation,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter the  largest  single  item  in  the  entire 
bill,  is  in  support  of  the  ballistic  missile 
program.  Other  essential  operational 
facilities  have  also  been  provided,  in- 
cluding continued  support  of  SAC  dis- 
persal and  alert  capabilities. 

StTMMART 

In  total,  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
committee  when  coupled  with  existing 
unexpended  balances  will  make  almost 
$2.5  billion  available  for  the  military 
construction  programs  in  support  of  the 
regular  forces  of  the  services  in  fiscal 
year  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  committee  rec- 
ommends a  reduction  even  of  this  mag- 
nitude in  a  defense  program  the  ques- 
tion is  always  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  crippling  the  defense  effort. 

First,  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  reduction  is  re- 
alized from  the  recoupment  of  funds  as 
a  result  of  dropouts  from  prior  pro- 
grams and  other  savings  as  a  result  of 
favorable  bid  experiences. 

Second,  your  committee  has  approved 
the  essential  op>erating  faciliUea  re- 
quested in  this  program.  Unfortunately, 
the  poUcy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  to  slice  the  monetary  pie 
early  in  the  budgetary  process  and  once 
the  slices  have  been  passed  out  the  pro- 
gram is  allowed  to  develop  in  haphazard 
fashion  as  long  as  the  fiscal  boundaries 
of  the  shoe  are  not  exceeded.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  nonessential 
and  questionable  facUities  as  well  as  es- 
timates based  on  inadequate  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  this  we  have 
eliminated  projects.  For  example,  the 
committee  has  deleted  the  request  of 
over  a  million  dollars  for  additions  to 
officers'  clubs  at  various  locations.  We 
have  ehminated  additional  commissaries. 
We  have,  as  I  stated  before,  denied 
funds  for  complicated  structures  such 
as  a  supertoxlc  laboratory  at  the  Army 
Chemical  Center  because  design  is  still 
in  the  embryonic  stage.  We  have  denied 
funds  to  allow  the  Air  Force  to  do  dental 
research  work  when  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated over  $14  million  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  con- 
structed a  new  building  at  the  cost  of  $4 
million  for  work  in  this  field.  We  have 
eliminated  administrative  spmce,  head- 
quarters facilities,  and  other  Items  where 
adequate  consideration  had  not  been 
given  to  existing  facilities  at  the  same 
or  other  locations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yoiu:  committee  has 
done  these  things  and  we  are  presenting 
a  realistic  constioiction  program.  Those 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
have  participated  in  the  rather  lengthy 
and  detailed  hearings  and  in  the  writing 
of  this  bill  do  not  beUeve  that  the  actions 
taken  will  in  any  way,  shape,  or  foim 
retard  or  damage  our  defense  effort.  On 
the  contrary,  if  properly  implemented, 
these  actions  will  add  to  the  defense 
effort  of  this  country. 

This  bill  is  based  on  long  days  and 
hours  of  searching,  exhaustive  hearings, 
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and  research  as  well  as  careful  and  de- 
tailed committee  markup  sessions.  I 
know  that  it  will  not  satisfy  every  mili- 
tary service.  Perhaps  it  will  not  satisfy 
every  Member  of  this  House,  but  this  is  a 
solid  bill. 

Our  goal  has  been  and  will  be  a  pro- 
gram that,  if  properly  implemented  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  mili- 
tary services,  will  save  money,  make  bet- 
ter use  of  existing  facilities  and  keep  the 
military  construction  program  under 
continuous  review  by  those  in  authority 
in  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  committee  has  been  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  coordination  of  the 
military  construction  program  and  re- 
Department  of  Defense  level.  This  is 
pointed  out  in  our  report  but  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  on  it  at  this  time. 
Supposedly  the  responsibility  for  the 
military  constructions  program  and  re- 
quirements are  vested  in  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and 
Logistics.  It  is  this  office  which  presents 
the  program  to  the  legislative  commit- 
tees and  together  with  the  Defense 
Comptroller  makes  the  presentation  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  Close 
examination,  however,  of  the  various 
elements  of  the  programs  disclosed  that 
in  the  field  of  research  and  development 
facilities,  this  group  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
technical  personnel  involved  in  the  Di- 
rectorate of  Research  and  Development. 
These  people  are  not  responsible  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics.  Where  there  may 
be  some  reason  for  a  partial  dependence 
upon  technical  personnel  for  advice  in 
the  research  and  development  area  fur- 
ther coordination  is  a  must. 

In  the  field  of  personnel  support,  how- 
ever, such  as  morale,  welfare,  recrea- 
tional facilities  as  well  as  hospitals  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  final 
decisions  cannot  be  made  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  vested  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  installations  programs. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  The  committee's 
examinations  find  that  decisions  in  these 
areas  are  made  basically  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  concerned  with  hospital,  wel- 
fare, and  the  like.  Yet  the  committee 
must  look  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Installations  and  Logistics  for  the  re- 
quirements for  this  program.  Such 
management  concepts  are  utterly  ridic- 
ulous and  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
committee  in  the  future.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and 
Logistics,  either  has  or  has  not  the  au- 
thority to  act  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  making  decisions  and  deter- 
mining the  requirements  of  this  program. 
If  he  has  the  authority  the  committee 
will  expect  it  to  be  exercised.  If  he  does 
not  have  the  authority,  the  committee 
will  expect  him  to  either  get  it  or  see  that 
those  who  do  have  it  present  the  pro- 
grams and  take  the  responsibility  within 
their  area  of  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  one  thing.  As  I  have 
stated  in  the  past  this  committee  realizes 
that  unfortunately  it  cannot  run  a  popu- 
larity contest  in  handling  these  bills.  In 
my  opinion,  thanks  to  the  loyal  and  con- 
tinued support  of  members  of  the  sub- 


committee, we  have  done  a  good  job  and 
a  thorough  job  in  bringing  the  bill  be- 
fore you.  It  deserves  your  attention, 
your  consideration,  and,  I  am  convinced, 
your  approval. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  am  plea.sed  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for 
those  of  us  who  are  not  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  especially  on 
the  subcommittees  handling  these  bill.s. 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  is  done  or  what 
is  not  done  in  connection  with  some  of 
these  appropriations. 

I  have  had,  however,  a  number  of  tele- 
phone calls  from  the  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  area  to  the  effect  that  in 
this  appropriation  bill  there  has  been 
stricken  out — or  is  not  carried  in  the 
bill — perhaps,  I  should  state  it  that 
way — an  item  for  certain  reconstruction 
work  at  Wright-Patterson  in  connection 
with  research  activities  there,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Air  Force,  and  by  the  of- 
ficials of  Wright-Patterson,  and  as  pro- 
vided in  the  authorization  act  as  it 
passed  the  House  after  being  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Could  the  gentleman  explain  that  sit- 
uation to  me? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  My  answer  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  is  that  no 
architect  engineer  has  even  been  .selected 
to  draw  up  plans  for  the  job.  That  was 
one  of  the  reasons.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  these  facilities  for  some- 
time in  the  past  without  any  detrimental 
effects  so  far  as  we  can  determine.  The 
annual  maintenance  cost  is  only  $10,000 
a  year,  all  of  which  would  not  be  saved 
by  the  construction  of  a  new  building  so 
that  the  amortization  period  on  any  new 
construction  will  be  in  excess  of  10  years. 
The  committee  could  see  no  reason  why 
this  work  could  not  be  carried  on  here, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  for  at  least 
another  year. 

During  this  time  we  can  only  assume 
that  the  planning  appropriations  will 
be  advisedly  spent  and  that  eventually 
we  will  have  a  more  definite  cost  factor 
to  consider  and  one  to  which  we  can 
probably  give  more  favorable  con.sidera- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  can  understand  the 
position  of  the  gentleman's  committee, 
and  also  the  attitude  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  at  the  time  of  its  hear- 
ing on  this  matter.  It  was  the  judgment 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  at 
least  that  this  construction  itenr  was 
proper,  and  they,  therefore,  recommend- 
ed it  and  the  House  authorized  it. 

The  thing  which  concerns  me  is  that 
the  report  is  very  prevalent  throughout 
Ohio  that  there  will  be  an  attempt  made 
to  move  this  research  activity,  which  is 
carried  on  in  this  building,  to  a  State 
called  California.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  me  any  information  about  that? 
Of  course,  he  is  strong  for  the  State  of 
California,  and  I  can  not  blame  him 
for  that,  but  it  seems  like  a  very  great 
amount  of  these  appropriations  and  ac- 
tivities go  to  California. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  In  the  first  place, 
the  State  of  California  is  in  no  sense 


seeking  that  operation.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  nothing  in  here  even  to 
indicate  remotely  that  there  is  any 
transfer  in  the  picture.  So  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  gentleman's  idea  about 
California  and  how  she  has  been  fav- 
ored, there  are  no  grounds  for  his  fears. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  California  give  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  any  assurance  there  will  be  no 
attempt  made,  as  there  has  been  in  the 
past  on  other  activities,  to  transfer  this 
particular  activity  to  the  State  of  Cah- 
fornia  rather  than  to  furnish  the  nec- 
essary facilities  to  continue  it  at  the 
birthplace  of  aviation  in  the  great  Miami 
Valley  of  Ohio^' 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  May  I  say  to  my 
fritnd  from  Ohio  who  has  been  in  the 
Congress  many  years,  in  fact,  longer 
than  has  the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia. 
that  I  thank  him  for  the  kind  words  he 
has  said  about  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  California,  both  up  to  the 
present  time  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BROWN.  May  I  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  facts 
speak  for  themselves,  and  I  know  only 
that  which  has  been  accomplished,  in 
some  way  or  other,  by  the  very  able  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  his  col- 
leagues. They  have  been  able  to  get  a 
great  many  transfers  of  our  military  and 
defense  activities  to  the  great  State  of 
California.  Perhaps  there  is  some  rea- 
son for  that,  but  the  very  able  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure,  has  had  great  effect,  in 
one  way  or  another,  in  being  able  to  get 
a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  this  par- 
ticular facility  will  be  moved  from 
Wniiht-Patterson  Field. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
kuL-^hcd  colleague  for  his  compliment  to 
myself  and  my  colleagues,  but  assure 
him  that  I  do  not  have  the  abilities  to 
which  he  refers.  Any  ability  I  may  have 
along  that  line  emanates  from  my  asso- 
ciation with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  himself. 

Mr.  BROWN.  May  I  express  the  hope 
the  dialog  between  us  may  not  have 
any  adverse  effect  upon  him  as  far  as  his 
standing  in  his  own  State  may  be  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation today  appropriates  $148,800,000 
less  than  the  amount  budgeted  for  mili- 
tary construction  in  fiscal  year  1962.  It 
is  al.'^o  $108,087,000  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  purposes  last  year. 
Nevertheless,  the  bill  appropriates  a  very 
large  sum  of  new  money,  $886,768,000,  to 
be  exact.  But  a  mere  recital  of  these 
figures  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Substantial  sums  in  addition  to  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  bill  are  available 
for  spending  by  the  armed  services  on 
military  construction  projects  in  fiscal 
year  1962.  These  unexpended  balances 
amount  to  $1,727,636,000.  When  this 
sum  is  added  to  the  new  money  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  it  can  be  seen  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  $2 ''2  billion  of  our 
taxpayers'  money.  This  is  almost  as 
much  money  as  was  required  only  a  few 
years  ago  to  run  the  entire  Federal  estab- 
lishment, but  that  was  when  a  dollar  was 
worth  100  cents  and  the  word  "economy" 
was  not  considered  a  naughty  word. 
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The  members  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  have  had  long 
years  of  experience  dealing  with  the 
construction  program  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  deeply  conscious  of  the  menace 
of  communism  and  also  deeply  conscious 
of  the  need  to  keep  our  country  militarily 
strong  and  our  Armed  Forces  well 
equipped,  well  supplied,  and  alert. 

We  are  also  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
military  forces  require  things  other  than 
planes,  guns,  tanks,  and  ships.  The  need 
for  training  bases,  missile  sites,  barracks, 
runways,  repair  shops,  hospitals,  mess- 
halls,  and  recreational  facilities  is  mani- 
fest and  well  recognized  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  Ls  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  resources  of  our  country  are 
not  unlimited  and  the  tax  burden  car- 
ried by  our  people  today  is  a  heavy  one. 
Our  job,  therefore,  in  makmg  up  this 
bill  and  deciding  how  much  new  money 
to  recommend  for  appropriation  for 
these  purposes  was  to  determine  which 
items  in  the  budget  program  were  es- 
sential to  the  security  of  our  country, 
and  which  Items  might  properly  be  elim- 
inated or  deferred  to  some  future  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  interested  in  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SHEPPARD],  chaiiTnan  of  the 
subcommittee,  that  the  requests  for  sub- 
stantial expenditures  for  officers'  clubs, 
and  other  facilities  had  been  eliminated 
from  the  bill.    I  am  pleased  to  hear  that. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  com- 
ment on  that  subject  as  being  one  of  the 
unnecessary  expenditures  for  national 
security? 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  am  glad  to  respond  to  his 
question.  The  budget  contained  esti- 
mates amounting  to  about  $5,397,000  for 
(dubs,  grymnaslums,  and  recreational  fa- 
ciUties.  The  committee  recognizes  the 
need  for  some  recreational  facilities,  but 
we  felt  that  the  construction  of  new  offi- 
cers' clubs  at  this  time  could  not  be  justi- 
fied and  that  new  recreational  facilities 
should  be  held  to  a  minimum.  So  the 
bill  before  you  reduced  budget  estimates 
for  these  purposes  by  $2  million,  cut  it 
almost  In  half.  There  are  no  officers' 
clubs  funded  In  this  bill.  The  only  clubs 
that  are  provided  are  for  servicemen  and 
noncommissioned  officers. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  point  out  to  the  membership  that 
even  though  there  are  not  new  recrea- 
tional facilities  carried  in  this  bill  in 
most  Instances,  it  does  not  mean  that 
such  facilities  are  not  available.  These 
are  not  new  bases.  These  are  bases  that 
are  presently  in  operation.  They  have 
recreational  facilities  at  the  present  time. 
They  may  not  be  as  good  as  the  people 
who  use  the  facilities  would  like  or  ttiat 
we  would  like,  but  imder  the  circum- 
stances, when  we  may  be  facing  *  very 
grave  emergency,  the  committee  felt  we 


should  put  first  things  first  and  limit 
exiJenditures  for  these  facilities. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
made  that  comment,  and  I  would  merely 
add  this  word:  While  we  did  cut  out 
some  requests  for  new  facilities,  the  rec- 
ord should  clearly  show  that  adequate 
recreational  facilities  are  available  at 
every  military  installation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  stepped- 
up  draft  call  and  expanded  training  of 
Reserves,  does  the  gentleman  feel  that 
there  are  now  adequate  facilities  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  activity  in 
the  training  of  military  personnel? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  certainly  do.  We 
have  many  military  installations  in  the 
United  States  that  are  not  being  used 
to  full  capacity  today.  We  are  plarming 
to  close  some  of  them,  and  I  would  not 
think  there  is  any  reason  for  worry 
about  our  inability  to  take  care  of  the 
training  program  for  whatever  addi- 
tional men  might  be  called  up  for  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  that  statement.  And,  I  would  like 
to  say  this,  if  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me:  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
gentleman  now  addressing  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jonas]  ,  on  what  I  think  is  described 
as  a  rather  solid  bill.  This  bill,  as  I  un- 
derstand, is  $108  million  below  exE>endi- 
tures  for  the  same  general  purposes  Isist 
year.  I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  the  work 
they  have  done,  and  I  hope  that  when 
the  bill  goes  to  conference  with  the  other 
body  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee will  stand  firm  against  any 
substantial  increase  m  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Compliments  from  him  on 
an  appropriation  bill  are  well  received, 
because  we  all  know  of  the  close  study 
he  gives  these  bills.  I  appreciate  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Do  I 
understand  that  in  the  bill  there  is  a 
substantial  sum  for  the  naval  training 
center  at  Great  Lakes,  specifically,  un- 
der service  school  facilities?  I  believe 
there  is  included  some  $2.5  million  for 
the  construction  of  a  recruitment  mess- 
hall;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  In  addi- 
tion, also,  for  the  Great  Lakes  training 
school  there  is  something  over  $2  mil- 
lion for  a  dispensary  and  dental  clinic; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.  No,  only  the  training 
facilities  were  approved. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Did  the 
committee  take  into  consideration  that 
at  Bainbndge  Naval  Training  Center  all 
of  these  facilities  are  available,  or  most 
of  them,  and  that  they  are  not  being 


utilized;  that  if  they  were  utmsed  many 
of  the  expenditures  for  Great  Lakes  Na- 
val Training  Center  would  not  be  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  subject  he  raises  has 
given  the  subconmiittee  considerable 
concern.  We  have  been  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  Bambridge  with  the  Navy  for  the 
last  2  or  3  years  and  have  been  quite  in- 
sistent on  tlie  utilization  of  faciUties 
there  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
The  trouble  about  it  is  that  th<*y  changed 
the  mission  of  Bainbndge  tvko  or  three 
times  actually  m  recent  years,  or  several 
times,  at  least,  and  the  Navy  always 
makes  the  point  that  they  need  the  fa- 
cilities where  training  stations  are  being 
operated.  Now,  in  order  to  do  what  the 
gentleman  suggests,  they  tell  us  they 
would  have  to  reconvert  Bainbridge, 
change  its  mission,  and  go  back  to  recruit 
trainmg,  which  they  are  not  doing  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  inform  me  about  this. 
I  note  that  the  military  construction  bill 
contains  $12  million  for  National  Guard 
construction  and  $13  million  for  Army 
Reserve  construction,  and  also  havmg  in 
mind  that  the  authorization  for  Reserve 
forces  facilities  for  this  year  contains 
a  $136,000  item  for  Newport,  "Vt.,  and 
$79,000  for  Burlington,  Vt.,  whether  the 
funds  for  those  two  facilities  are  included 
in  this  $12  and  $13  million  figure  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  could  not  say  that  spe- 
cifically they  are  included  as  line  items, 
because  this  is  a  liunp  sum  appropria- 
tion. The  two  projects  in  Vermont  have 
been  fully  authorized,  however,  and  they 
are  in  the  program.  We  did  not  cut  the 
funds.  There  L>  a  substantial  sum  here 
and  also  a  carryover  item  of  C2  million 
that  will  go  into  the  spending  program 
for  next  year.  The  committee  was  very 
explicit  in  its  report  in  urging  that  these 
funds  that  had  been  appropriated  be 
fully  spent  in  order  that  authorized 
armories  might  be  provided. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  two  projects  in  Ver- 
mont were  in  the  funding  program  as 
presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
few  minutes  remaining  at  my  disposal  I 
would  like  to  call  particular  attention  to 
one  project  that  the  subcommittee  elim- 
inated, because  we  felt  that  the  costs 
were  excessive  and  resulted  perhaps 
from  overdesign.  I  mention  this  par- 
ticular item  to  illustrate  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  committee,  if  it  has  the  will,  to 
go  into  these  p'-ojects  that  are  proposed 
and  reject  some  of  them  if  they  are  ex- 
cessive in  cost.  I  refer  to  the  budget 
request  for  $771,000  to  build  a  grocery 
store  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood  in  Missouri. 
Of  course,  they  do  not  call  it  a  grocery 
store;  they  call  it  a  commissary,  but  it 
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Is  actually  a  grocery  store.  We  found 
out  that  the  cost  involved  $17.25  a  square 
foot.  While  this  cost  included  installed 
mechanical  equipment,  I  felt  that  it  was 
excessive,  certainly  in  comparison  with 
construction  costs  for  similar  buildings 
in  my  section  of  the  country.  I  made 
some  Inquiries  of  a  gentleman  who  runs 
a  chain  of  supermarkets.  He  told  me  he 
could  not  make  any  money  if  his  con- 
struction costs  exceeded  $13.50  or  $14  a 
square  foot.  Of  course,  all  of  us  know 
that  these  modem  supermarkets  have  to 
be  more  elaborate  and  contain  more  frills 
than  would  be  required  on  a  military 
post  where  there  exists  a  captive  market. 
We  noted  that  the  Army  was  proposing 
to  build  a  student  dormitory  at  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey  which  would  cost 
only  $18.25  a  square  foot.  If  you  can 
build  a  student  dormitory  with  all  of  the 
rooms  and  other  things  required  for 
$18.25  a  square  foot,  we  just  did  not 
think  we  could  justify  spending  $17.25  a 
square  foot  for  a  commissary.  We  cut 
that  item  out  of  the  bill  altogether. 

I  might  say  that  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  subcommittee  received  con- 
siderable attention.  Apparently  some 
newspaper  out  in  Kansas  City  reported 
the  action,  because  I  have  received  sev- 
eral letters  from  interested  citizens  com- 
mending the  subcommittee  for  its  action. 

I  received  one  yesterday  from  a  man 
who  said  he  would  be  glad  to  build  this 
commissary  for  much  less  than  $17.25  a 
square  foot. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  offer  this  item  as 
an  example  of  overdesign  and  excessive 
cost  which  justifies  the  subcommittee  in 
giving  close  and  careful  attention  to  all 
requested  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  this  subcommit- 
tee is  very  conscious  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide the  services  with  all  the  essential 
facilities  they  require.  We  are  interested 
in  the  security  of  our  country,  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  deny  any  of  the  serv- 
ices any  of  the  essential  facilities  that 
they  may  need.  But  at  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  intend  for  them  to  be  extrava- 
gant with  the  taxpayers'  money.  I 
think  this  is  a  good,  sound  bill  and  that 
it  deserves  your  approval. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill  includes 
an  appropriation  of  $5  million  for  con- 
struction of  a  headquarters  building  for 
the  Ordnance  Tank-Automotive  Com- 
mand at  Detroit  Arsenal. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  have  personally  in- 
spected the  two  installations  in  Detroit 
at  which  the  Ordnance  Tank-Automo- 
tive Command  functions.  One  of  the 
buildings,  which  I  understand  will  be 
offered  for  sale  when  the  new  headquar- 
ters is  completed,  is  antiquated  and  con- 
tinued use  would  necessitate  expensive 
repairs. 


The  Ordnance  Tank-Automotive  Com- 
mand at  Detroit  is  a  multifunction 
agency,  vmder  the  command  of  Brig. 
Gen.  J.  P.  Thorhn.  OTAC's  missions 
for  the  U.S.  Army  include  providing 
tanks,  trucks,  self-propelled  artillery 
and  repair  parts  and  instruction  manu- 
als. It  also  provides  repair  parts,  in- 
struction manuals  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  some  74  foreign  nations,  in  order 
to  keep  vehicles  furnished  by  the  U.S. 
Army  in  good  condition. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense.  OTAC 
purchase  almost  all  vehicles  for  the  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  also 
is  responsible  as  "single  manager"  for 
all  automotive  supplies  for  the  Nation'.s 
Armed  Forces. 

At  the  present  time.  OTAC  command 
functions  are  split  between  two  loca- 
tions in  Detroit.  One  facility  is  on  Beard 
Street,  in  downtown  Detroit;  tiic  other 
is  at  Detroit  Arsenal.  21  miles  away. 
Use  of  these  two  facilities  has  neces- 
sitated a  large  amount  of  administrative 
travel,  as  design  engineer.'^,  production 
engineers,  maintenance  engineers,  pur- 
chasing agents  and  inspectors  have 
shuttled  between  the  two  locations. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  through  such 
travel  has  been  large  and.  in  addition, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
direct  expense  for  travel.  These  ex- 
penses will  be  saved  by  construction  of 
the  new  headquarters  building. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  Army's 
claim  of  the  savings  that  will  be  realized 
when  this  new  headquarters  building  is 
completed  and  occupied.  As  my  col- 
leagues realize,  from  reading  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Elvis  J.  .Stahr,  Jr.. 
specifically  accepted  the  responsibility  to 
accomplish  substantial  savings.  Secre- 
tary Stahr's  letter  of  July  19  to  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  R.  Sheppard,  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction, 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  said: 

De.\r  Mr.  Shepp.ard:  During  the  recent 
hearings  before  your  Subcommittee  on  Mil- 
itary Construction,  Information  was  pre- 
sented which  indicated  that,  if  construction 
of  the  proposed  Ordnance  Tank-Automotive 
Command  Headqu.irters  Building  in  Detroit 
were  approved,  a  minimum  of  175  positions 
presently  filled  by  administrative  and  sup- 
port employees  would  be  eliminated  and  that 
this  would  amount  to  an  annual  savings  to 
the  Government  of  approximately  $970,000. 

The  basis  for  this  information  has  been 
carefully  studied  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  accepts  its  responsibility  to  accom- 
plish the  indicated  savings.  This  action  will 
be  possible  because  of  greatly  improved  eflB- 
clency  through  the  consoUdJtloti  of  two 
widely  separated  operational  entities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elvis  J.  St.ahr,  Jr., 
Secretary  oj  the  Army. 

The  Beard  Street  facility  was  hou.sed 
in  an  old  building  and  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary now  to  spend  any  further  sums  for 
repairs  and  maintenance,  and  sale  of  the 
property  is  estimated  to  yield  $360,000. 
All  told,  annual  savings  through  con- 
struction of  the  new  building  are  esti- 
mated at  $1,354,000  and  there  will  be  one- 
time savings  of  $1,100,000  through  the 
consolidation.  Thus,  as  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  recognized  in  its  re- 
port,   there    is    a    realistic    period    for 


amortizing  the  costs  of  this  new  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  any  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten  1 . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which  to- 
day presents  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  We  have  reduced  the  funds  re- 
quested by  $148,800,000.  These  cuts 
have  been  made  in  requests  for  con- 
struction which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  is  largely  a  part  of  the  over- 
all plan  of  having  each  base  full  and 
complete  with  permanent  facilities,  even 
though  usable  facihties  are  now  avail- 
able. Our  committee  did  not  consider 
all  of  those  facilities  requested  as  vital 
at  present.  If  we  had  been  able  to  know 
just  what  changes  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment plans  in  the  coming  year,  we  miphl 
have  made  further  reductions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  experience  and  my 
interest  in  thLs  area  cover  a  great  many 
years.  In  World  War  II,  I  served  on  the 
subcommittee  handling  naval  appropria- 
tions with  Chairman  Harry  Sheppard. 
Dunns  that  period  we  checked  on  mili- 
tary facilities  in  many  areas.  We  spent 
considerable  time  with  Admiral  Nimilz 
in  the  Pacific,  General  MacArthur  in  the 
Philippines,  and  General  Hurley  in 
China. 

During  those  war  years  I  was  able  to 
show  the  Navy  liad  requested  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  new  facilities, 
though  the  Army  had  vacated  facilities 
which  would  serve  the  purpose.  As  a  re- 
sult of  questioning  229  Army  facilities 
whicii  had  been  vacated  were  used  by  the 
Navy  instead  of  new  bases  being  con- 
structed. 

Our  committee  has  continued  to  urge 
and  to  force,  where  po.ssible.  the  use  of 
existing  facilities  instead  of  building  new 
ones.  Since  World  War  II  1  have  been 
the  author  of  numerous  provisions,  in- 
cluding that  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  procurement  practices,  which  have 
saved  billions  of  dollars.  Notwithstand- 
ing our  best  efforts,  however,  the  prac- 
tices followed  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1954  Congress  ap- 
proved a  master  plan  for  the  eventual 
establishment  of  complete  military  bases 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
With  this  action  we  were  on  the  road  to 
makinu  the  military  a  group  apart.  His- 
tory shows  that  such  a  course  has  not 
been  good  in  other  countries.  Today  the 
request  before  our  committee  is  termed 
this  year's  increment.  The  justifications 
show  what  the  master  plan  calls  for,  how 
much  has  been  funded,  how  much  is 
presently  requested  for  permanent  facili- 
ties, and  how  much  is  left  to  be  obtained 
at  each  base  in  future  years,  although 
next  year  many  of  these  same  bases  may 
be  closed. 

In  connection  with  the  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  1959.  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  under  questioning,  testi- 
fied that  469  installations,  or  portions 
thereof,  consisting  of  1,841,076  acres  of 
land,    representing    an    investment    of 


$700,910,000,  had  been  determined  to  be 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. He  further  testified  that  717 
facilities  on  6,077.501  acres,  representing 
an  acquisition  cost  of  $1,756,932,000.  were 
currently  being  examined  as  to  whether 
they  were  excess.  We  do  not  have  the 
complete  picture  to  date. 

You  can  easily  see  what  lack  of  co- 
ordination here  can  do.  when  I  point  out 
to  you  that  in  connection  with  the  bill  for 
fiscal  19.^9  the  Department  testified  on 
examination  that  they  had  requested, 
the  Congre.ss  had  appropriated,  and  the 
militai-y  services  had  spent  more  than 
$16  million  for  permanent  facilities  on 
bases  shortly  before  they  were  closed. 
The  picture  has  changed  little,  if  any. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  advent  of  the 
new  administration,  it  was  announced 
that  73  additional  military  bases  were 
likely  to  be  closed  as  a  result  of  the 
changing  defense  picture.  I  believe  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  see  that 
such  bases  are  used  instead  of  building 
new  ones.  Pending  a  decision,  however. 
I  know  we  should  not  provide  additional 
permanent  facilities  to  replace  existing 
ones.  With  a  minimum  of  information 
our  committee  has  tried,  as  best  we  could, 
to  make  reductions. 

In  the  hearings  I  raised  the  question 
about  a  request  for  building  trailer 
courts,  at  an  average  of  $2,000  per  park- 
ing space.  After  the  question  was  raised, 
the  Air  Force  witnesses  who  were  testi- 
fying at  the  time  said  this  mcluded  some 
other  minor  facilities.  These  statements 
were  picked  up  by  the  press  and  carried 
under  the  headline,  "Congressman 
Whitten  Hits  at  Military  Castes.'  Sub- 
sequently. I  received  an  anonymous  let- 
ter from  a  writer  who  said  he  was  an 
Air  Force  colonel  and  was  retiring  as 
the  result  of  my  statement  and  others  of 
a  similar  nature.  In  this  letter  the 
colonel  said  the  PX  was  no  good;  com- 
missaries save  little:  "And  now, "  he  said. 
"it  looks  like  we  may  have  to  pay  toward 
our  retirement."  Then  he  asked  the 
question:  "Why  should  I  stay  on  with  a 
colonel's  pay  when  I  can  triple  my  pay 
doing  the  same  job  for  Lockheed,  Boe- 
ing, et  cetera?"  Doubtless,  under  present 
contracts  with  such  defense  contractors 
he  can  obtain  such  mcrease.  all  of  which 
is  part  of  our  defense  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  seriously  dis- 
turbed that  we  are  setting  up  the  mili- 
tary as  a  separate  class.  I  believe  this 
is  not  good  for  either  the  military  or  the 
Nation.  Certainly,  it  is  in  order  for  this 
Government  to  pay  those  in  the  military 
service  in  line  with  that  earned  by  other 
citizens,  with  extra  pay  for  dangers 
faced.  However,  when  this  Government 
provides  separate  facilities  from  top  to 
bottom  and  sets  the  military  and  their 
families  apart  from  others,  with  sepa- 
rate stores,  separate  movies,  separate 
swimming  pools,  separate  hospitals, 
separate  doctors,  separate  officers'  and 
enlisted  men's  clubs,  separate  living 
quarters,  not  merely  in  foreign  lands  and 
isolated  areas  but  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  also  provides  different  tax 
rates  on  expenditures,  separate  retire- 
ment programs,  et  cetera,  anyone  who 


looks  at  the  setup  will  see  there  is  the 
real  danger  they  will  become  separate 
and  apart  from  the  average  citizen. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  change  which 
has  been  made  in  the  basic  law  having 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  cadets  to 
the  various  academies,  it  is  certainly 
enough  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
ha\e  studied  history  the  question  of 
whether  we  may  not  be  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Germany  and  providing  for 
a  military  group  which  can,  and  in  fu- 
ture years  likely  will,  dominate  domestic 
and  foreifin  policy.  In  fact,  as  I  shall 
point  out  later,  the  military  is  one  of 
the  mo.'^t  dominant  factors  in  the  Gov- 
ernment today. 

Originally  the  Congress  recognized 
that  appointees  to  the  military  acad- 
emics should  be  named  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  so  as  not  to  have  a  grand- 
father-father-son-type military  hier- 
archy. The  privilege  of  recommending 
candidates  was  largely  placed  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  This  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  any  special  benefit  to  the 
Representative  or  Senator,  but  was  done 
so  that  each  generation  of  military 
forces  would  come  fresh  from  the  peo- 
ple. In  recent  years  the  law  has  been 
changed  so  that  if  the  academies  are  not 
kept  filled  to  capacity  through  that 
means,  a  full  roster  is  maintained  by  ap- 
pointment through  other  means;  and  we 
are  more  and  more  changing  to  a 
father-son-grandson  military  setup. 

There  are  no  finer  people  than  those 
in  the  military  service.  Certainly,  they 
are  entitled  to  every  reasonable  eflfort  by 
the  Nation,  including,  however,  our  best 
efforts  to  prevent  this  Nation  from  mak- 
ing the  mistakes  of  the  past  by  setting  up 
military  domination  with  all  its  dangers, 
so  clearly  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
Prussia  and  later  Germany.  Doubtless 
present  officers  have  no  desire  to  set  up  a 
military  party,  as  we  see  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  ask  you,  however,  what  will  be 
the  result  after  several  generations  of 
following  the  present  course? 

Already  we  see  signs  of  where  our 
course  leads.  About  3  years  ago  $300.0(10 
was  requested  to  build  a  residence  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Sta:I. 
Congress  refused.  Nevertheless,  the 
Chairman  recently  spent  $107,000  for 
remodeling  his  residence;  and  the  Chi^f 
of  Air  Force  spent  over  $80,000  on  the 
residence  he  occupies  here  in  Washing- 
ton, not  with  construction  funds  but 
from  "Operations  and  maintenance;" 
funds;  and  this  was  done  2  days  before 
limitatioiis  became  effective.  Doubtless, 
they  and  their  families  felt  entitled  x) 
such  facelifting.  In  past  years  we  ha^e 
cited  many  similar  examples,  as  has  the 
Hebert  committee. 

We  can  all  agree  it  is  in  line  for  tho.se 
in  military  service,  stationed  abroad,  ,o 
have  their  dependents  with  them  whe:"e 
practicable;  but  we  see  the  danger  when 
in  recent  weeks,  due  to  the  Berlin  cris:s. 
it  is  said  in  the  press  that  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  troops  may  be  callf^d 
into  active  service.  Certainly,  if  the 
situation  is  that  serious  and  all  these  d'?- 
pendents  are  stationed  abroad,  it  greatly 


endangers  not  only  them  but  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  in  the  service  and 
makes  our  situation  weaker  rather  than 
stronger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  for  our 
leaders  to  make  an  objective  decision  to- 
day, for  I  fully  believe  the  military,  in- 
cluding defense  contractors  and  conunu- 
nities  which  feci  they  are  dependent  upon 
defense  spendmc,  is  probably  tlie  bip^ic-^t 
factor  in  American  domestic  policy  and 
politics.  In  saying  this  I  agree  that  any 
party  or  any  candidate  who  would 
neglect  the  defense  of  this  Nation  .should 
be  defeated.  Ho\vever.  when  it  reaches 
the  point  where  any  candidate  or  any 
party  cannot  stand  fcr  a  reduced  level 
of  defense  spending,  however  wasteful 
it  may  be.  without  fear  of  defeat,  we  can 
see  what  a  dangerous  situation  we  have 
go^en  ourselves  into. 

I  know  there  are  many  people,  includ- 
ing some  Members  of  Congress,  who  say 
we  cannot  do  anything  about  the  situ- 
ation because  if  we  cut  down  defense 
spending  we  will  have  a  depression. 
It  is  that  attitude  which  is  extremely 
dangerous.  The  fact  is  that  needless 
spending  in  the  name  of  defense  to  pre- 
vent a  depression  and  not  for  defense 
needs,  if  spent  where  we  had  some  eco- 
nomic goods  to  offset  the  spending,  would 
help  prevent  inflation  and  would  con- 
tribute much  more  to  our  economy.  In 
fact,  militarj*  spending,  however  essen- 
tial, is  almost  100  percent  inflationary, 
and  the  military  has  testified  that  be- 
cause of  inflation  each  year  it  takes  5 
percent  to  7  percent  nvore  money  to  buy 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee  has 
done  the  best  it  could  with  a  difficult 
problem.  I  hope  my  remarks  may  have 
the  careful  study  of  all  Members  from 
all  sections  of  the  Nation. 

We  must  protect  our  economy,  for  all 
our  defense  capability  is  dependent  upon 
having  a  sound  economy  to  back  it  up. 
We  must  have  a  strong  military;  but  we 
must  keep  it  a  part  of  the  people  and  not 
make  it  something  separate  and  apart. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  John- 
son 1. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the 
committee  has  considered  greater  utili- 
zation of  the  Bainbridge  Naval  Training 
Center  located  in  my  district. 

During  the  84th  Congress,  the  sum  of 
$6  million  was  appropriated  for  military 
construction  at  the  Bainbridge  Naval 
Training  Center,  Md.  Because  this  ap- 
propriation did  not  meet  the  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  that  time. 
the  entire  naval  recruit  training  pro- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  moved  to  the 
naval  center  at  Great  Lakes.  This  was 
done  despite  an  already  overcrowded  sit- 
uation at  Great  Lakes,  and  more  than 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  declared  there  wjis  a 
need  for  a  training  station  on  the  east 
coast. 

On  May  21.  1957.  the  Department  of 
the    Navy     emphatically    stated    they 
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planned  to  continue  operation  of  train- 
ing facilities  located  at  Balnbridge,  Md. 
They  statied.  and  I  quote: 

These  plans  are  based  on  the  current  and 
foreseaable  need  for  recruit  and  technical 
training,  the  necessity  for  geographic  decen- 
tralization In  order  to  economize  on  travel 
funds,  and  the  requirement  for  dispersed  po- 
tential for  use  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency. 

Shortly  after  issuing  this  statement 
the  Navy  ordered  the  inactivation  of 
Bainbridge,  and  further  ordered  all  in- 
coming recruits  be  sent  to  Great  Lakes 
and  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  sudden,  dramatic, 
and  to  date  unexplained  move,  created 
economic  chaos  in  my  district  from 
which  it  has  not  recovered.  When  an 
entire  community  adjusts  its  economic 
life  on  specific  assurances  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  that  this  facility  would 
be  permanent,  one  can  readily  see  the 
hardship  imposed  upon  my  people  by  the 
sudden  decision  to  inactivate  Bainbridge. 

I  find  no  real  sense  of  economy  in  ap- 
propriating funds  to  rebuild  recruit 
training  facilities  in  one  area  while  per- 
mitting training  facilities  to  deteriorate 
in  another.  This  is  happening  at  Bain- 
bridge. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  view  that  the  Navy's  de- 
cision to  move  recruit  training  was  eco- 
nomically justified,  and  furthermore,  I 
do  not  believe  it  was  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  Nation's  defense  program.  I  shall 
therefore  continue  my  efforts  toward  se- 
ciiring  greater  utilization  of  the  Bain- 
bridge Naval  Training  Center. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BAttry]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  as  to  the  total  amount 
made  available  for  armories  and  also  for 
Army  Reserve  units. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Sixteen  million  dol- 
lars for  the  guard  armories  including  $4 
million  from  prior  appropriations  which 
have  been  frozen  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  $13  million  for  the  Reserves. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment.  " 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MIIJTART  CONSTRUCTION,  ARMT 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  installations,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  Army  as  currently  authorised 
In  military  public  works  or  military  con- 
struction Acts,  In  sections  2673  and  2676  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  (150,859,000. 

Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  tix.  Yates  of 
Illinois :  On  page  2,  line  19.  strike  out  "$150,- 
859,000"  and   Insert   "»147,450.000". 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike 
very  much  to  disrupt  the  apparent  tran- 
quillity surrounding  this  bill,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  very  important. 


This  amendment  Is  essential  to  prevent 
the  final  p)erpetration  of  an  Army  mis- 
take. 

The  Pood  and  Container  Institute  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  established 
in  Chicago,  111.,  in  July  1936  and  over  the 
years  has  become  the  central  laboratory 
of  the  Army  in  conducting  basic  re- 
search in  food,  nutrition,  military  ra- 
tions and  food  products  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  together  with  various  containers 
for  protecting  them.  This  bill  contains 
an  appropriation  of  $3,800  million  to  up- 
root the  Pood  and  Container  Institute 
from  its  logical  location  in  the  heartland 
of  America's  agricultural  and  container 
industries  and  to  move  it  to  new  quar- 
ters at  Natick,  Mass.  This  is  being  done 
in  the  name  of  the  efficiency  which  cen- 
tralization is  supposed  to  bring.  My 
amendment  proposes  to  strike  it  out,  so 
that  we  can  take  a  good  look  at  it.  I 
emphasize  the  word  "good." 

There  have  been  numerous  Investina- 
tlons  which  have  been  made  about  the 
feasibility  of  this  move.  The  most 
thorough  investigation  that  I  have  seen 
was  made  by  the  staff  investigators  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  whose  re- 
port is  found  beginning  at  page  517  of 
part  n  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill.  The 
staff  investigators  recommended  against 
the  move. 

Earlier  this  year  when  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  was  on 
the  floor,  the  House  approved  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  which  struck  the 
funds  to  move  the  institute  at  Natick, 
Mass..  and  ordered  an  investigation  by 
the  Advisory  Board  on  Quartermaster 
Research  and  Development  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences — National 
Research  Council.  That  amendment  ap- 
proved by  the  House  was  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  as  an  instrument 
to  drive  through  his  determination  to 
move  the  institute  from  Chicago  to 
Natick,  for  he  refused  to  give  the  Board 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  a  fair  and 
objective  report. 

I  had  spoken  personally  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  task  group  2  weeks  before 
I  offered  my  amendment  to  find  out 
how  long  it  would  take  them  to  make  a 
fair  investigation.  He  told  me  it  would 
take  about  30  days.  Yet  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  insisted  that  the  Board 
complete  its  hearing  and  its  report  in 
a  week.  The  only  opportunity  given 
the  people  of  Chicago  to  present  their 
case  came  on  March  29  when  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology received  a  telephone  call  advis- 
ing him  that  the  Board  was  holding  a 
hearing  the  next  Friday — 2  days  later, 
and  on  Good  Friday,  too — at  which  time 
he  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent any  testimony  he  wished  to  offer. 
I  was  not  even  advised  of  the  hearing, 
even  though  I  had  offered  the  amend- 
ment. 

On  Good  Friday  I  attended  the  so- 
called  hearing  with  staff  people  from 
the  institute  of  technology  anc  asked 
for  2  weeks  time  in  order  to  prepare 
and  present  our  side  of  the  story.  It 
was  denied-  The  chairman  of  the  hear- 
ing told  us  that  he  had  been  instructed 


by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  file 
his  report  by  the  following  Tuesday. 

The  report  of  the  investigating  group 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  under  such 
circumstances.  Of  course  It  recom- 
mended moving  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute  from  Chicago  to  Natick,  Mass. 
I  wrote  letters  immediately  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  protest- 
ing against  the  "rigged  study." 

I  still  think  that  study  was  unfair.  I 
still  think  the  House  has  been  hood- 
winked by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
through  his  refusal  to  permit  a  fair  study 
of  the  matter  to  be  made  as  the  House 
had  directed. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  only  ade- 
quate study  made  on  the  subject  so  far 
is  the  one  made  by  the  appropriations 
.'staff  which  appears  in  the  hearings. 

On  page  521  you  will  see  the  state- 
ment: 

Officials  of  the  QuartermaEter  Food  and 
Container  Institute  In  Chicago  advise  the 
staff  they  consider  the  present  military  fa- 
cilities to  be  satisfactory  and  completely 
adequate  for  the  performance  of  their  mis- 
sion. They  stated  even  though  the  CAC  has 
become  obsolete  for  a  warehouse  operation, 
this  obsolescence  docs  not  apply  to  a  lab- 
oratory type  mission. 

What  would  happen  to  the  trained 
staff  in  the  event  the  Institute  were  to 
be  moved  to  Natick?  The  Army  says 
that  it  has  not  polled  personnel,  but  that 
it  assumes  most  of  them  would  move  to 
Natick  with  the  installation.  Yet  on 
page  525,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
staff  reports  that  an  oflBcial  at  the  Food 
and  Container  Institute  in  Chicago  ad- 
vi.sed  that  15  of  the  30  key  employees  in 
his  division  would  resign  if  the  move  to 
Natick  is  made.  An  official  of  another 
division  advised  it  was  his  opinion  that 
one-third  of  the  technical  staff  of  his 
division  would  resign  if  the  transfer 
went  through. 

On  page  525  you  will  read  about  the 
Food  and  Container  Institute's  relation- 
ship with  the  Military  Subsistence  Sup- 
ply Agency  and  the  Army  Subsistence 
Center  which  are  the  subsistence  pro- 
curement agencies  for  all  branches  of 
the  service.  These  are  located  in  Chi- 
caco.  They  work  together  closely  now 
and  their  relationship  will  be  broken  up 
if  the  Institute  should  move  to  Natick. 

On  page  527: 

According  to  oCQcials  in  the  container  Divi- 
sion of  the  Institute,  the  midwestern  area, 
and  specifically  Chicago,  is  the  hub  of  the 
food  and  container  btisiness  for  the  entire 
country.  They  said  this  locale  is  the  most 
accessible  from  the  standpoint  of  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  container  industries  and 
related  professional  organizations. 

Container  officials  at  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  stated  that  the  excaange  of 
information  and  solutions  of  current  and 
long-range  problems  in  container  activity  is 
greatly  expedited  through  the  cooperative 
working  arrangements  between  Q.M.P.  & 
CI.  and  the  industries'  technical  and  scien- 
tific organizations  located  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

I  think  you  should  read,  too,  the  anal- 
ysis on  the  savings  supposed  to  accrue 
as  a  result  of  moving  to  Natick.    You 

will  note  that  the  staff  differs  from  the 
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Army  and  points  out  that  instead  of  the 
Army's  claim  that  the  Natick  construc- 
tion will  be  amortized  in  3  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  staff  it  would  take  about  46  •  2 
years. 

The  report  concludes  as  follows: 
The  staff  Is  of  the  opinion  the  Army  plan- 
ning In  reaching  Its  dec  Islon  to  deactivate 
the  CAC  has  been  Inadequate  The  Army's 
claim  that  the  closing  o:  CAC  is  dependent 
upon  the  relocation  of  Q.M.F.  &  C.I  to  Na- 
tick does  not  appear  sound.  Q  M  F.  &  C.I 
occupies  only  10  percent  of  the  total  space 
at  this  facility  and  is  but  one  of  a  number 
of  military  and  civilian  tenants.  It  is  felt 
that  the  Army  has  not  rei.Iistically  computed 
the  overall  costs  Involved  in  relocating  all 
the  tenants  of  the  CAC.  The  staff  believes 
the  Army  should  reevaluate  this  entire  pro- 
posal and  that  any  decision  to  move  the 
Q  MP.  &  C.I  from  Chicago  should  be  pred- 
icated upon  locating  that  facility  where  it 
can  best  perform   its  mission 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  important 
thing  for  us  to  consider  is  stated  in  that 
last  sentence.  Where  can  the  Quarter- 
master Food  and  Container  Institute 
best  perform  its  mission — in  Chicago  or 
Natick?  We  think  the  best  place  for  it 
is  Chicago  and  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to 
support  this  amendment  to  strike  the 
funds  from  the  bill  to  construct  the  new 
installation  at  Natick. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.     I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  I  %vonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  the  annual  savings  is  approximately 
51,155.000.  if  the  move  is  approved. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  recall  to  the 
chairman  that  according  to  the  staff  of 
his  own  subcommittee  instead  of  the  pro- 
posed saving  of  $1,297,000  last  year  the 
gentleman  will  recall  that  the  figures 
varied. 

Mr  SHEPPARD.  Tliat  was  last  year. 
This  is  a  new  estimate  based  solely  on 
savings  to  the  institute  alone. 

Mr.  YATES.  Last  year's  estimate  was 
presented  to  the  committee  as  well,  and 
at  that  time  special  investigators  pointed 
out  that  that  saving  was  applicable  to 
the  Government  from  the  CAC — the  en- 
tire Army  installatiors.  The  portion 
that  was  applicable  to  the  savings  if  the 
Food  and  Container  Institute  was  moved 
was  only  $230,000.  It  was  stated  by  the 
staff  at  that  time  that  rather  than  a 
savings  suggested  by  *,he  Army  which 
was  an  estimate  of  $1,297,000.  the  actual 
savings  were  only  $230,000.  That  was  in 
the  staff's  report  last  year. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  further- 
more, that  the  gentleman  knows  very 
well  that  the  figure  this  year  varies  from 
last  year.  The  gertleman  himself 
rpointed  it  out  in  the  hearings  when  he 
came  in  with  their  figures. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  in  his  statemen .  up  to  this  point. 


This  is  the  present  situation  as  the  pre?;- 
ent  findings  have  been  determined. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  last  year  the  Army  came  be- 
fore the  gentleman's  subcommittee  and 
stated  that  the  savings  were  going  to  l>e 
$1,297,000.  This  year  the  situation  is 
different.  Has  there  been  an  investig£.- 
tion  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
staff  that  the  savings  this  year  will  be  the 
same  as  estimated  for  last  year? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Yes,  there  is  a 
study  made  by  the  staff.  This  is  the 
result  of  their  study  and  planning. 

Mr.  YATES.  Has  that  been  testified 
by  the  staff,  that  this  was  an  actui.l 
saving? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  YATES.  And  has  the  staff,  then, 
changed  its  mind  over  its  approach  frori 
last  year  when  it  recommended  against 
this  change  being  made? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  That  is  the  inves- 
tigative staff  the  gentleman  refers  to, 
not  the  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
fessional staff. 

Mr.  YATES.  Oh,  the  investigative 
staff.  Then  the  answer  to  my  question 
is  that  there  has  been  no  report  by  the 
investigative  staff  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  representations  of  the 
Army,  a  similar  investigation  to  the  one 
conducted  last  year. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.     That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again 
expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Yatf.s 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Then  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  just  as  the  Army's  figure 
was  shown  to  be  wrong  last  year,  the 
same  would  be  shown  by  a  study  by  the 
investigative  staff  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  this  year. 

I  dislike  to  be  in  the  position  of  dis- 
agreeing with  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this  matter.  I  think  the  correct  place 
for  this  institute  is  in  the  center  of  th(; 
food  industry,  is  in  the  center  of  th<! 
paper-container  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
reading  from  the  report  of  the  investi- 
gative staff  last  year.    They  said  this: 

The  staff  Is  of  the  opinion  the  Army  plan- 
ning In  reaching  Its  decision  to  deactlvati; 
the  CAC  has  been  Inadequate.  The  Army's 
claim  that  the  closing  of  CAC  is  dependent 
upon  the  relocation  of  Q.M.F.  &  C.I.  to 
Natick  does  not  appear  sound.  Q.M.F.  &  C.l. 
occupies  only  10  percent  of  the  total  spac; 
at  this  facility  and  Is  but  one  of  a  number 
of  military  and  clvlllaii'  tenants.  It  Is  felt 
that  the  Army  has  not  realistically  com- 
puted the  overall  costs  Involved  in  relocat- 
ing all  the  tenants  of  the  CAC.  The  staff 
believes  the  Army  should  reevaluate  this 
entire  prof>osal  and  that  any  decision  to 
move  the  Q.M.F.  &  C.I.  from  Chicago  should 
be  predicated  up>on  locating  that  facility 
where  It  can  best  perform  its  mission. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairmar., 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  The  Food  Con- 
tainer Institute  happens  to  be  in  my  dis- 
trict.   It  has  been  there  for  25  years.    I 


believe  that  when  the  militai-y  construc- 
tion bill  was  before  this  House  we  voted 
on  that  and  I  believe  the  vote  was  280 
to  140  to  keep  it  there. 

Mr.  YATES.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  made  a  speech 
on  the  subject.  I  have  been  here  6 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  not  take  this  away  from  me. 
If  it  does  this  is  my  swansong.  I  hope 
you  keep  it  in. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  urge  my  amendmenf.s 
adoption. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Yates  i . 
for  offering  his  amendment,  which  I  in- 
tend to  wholeheartedly  support. 

Three  months  ago.  or  thereabouts,  this 
body  voted  by  a  rather  substantial  mar- 
gin to  make  a  study  of  the  issue  before 
us  today,  that  of  moving  the  Pood  and 
Container  Institute  from  its  present  lo- 
cation in  Chicago  to  Natick,  Mass. 

The  Quartermaster's  facihty  at  Chi- 
cago has  long  served  in  this  capacity. 
It  has  done  an  exceptionally  fine  job. 
As  my  colleague  from  Illinois  mentioned, 
not  only  is  it  currently  located  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  agricultural  Middle 
West  but  it  is  also  located  close  to  the 
greatest  food  processing  industries  in  the 
country  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Without  belaboring  the  issue  here  in 
the  House,  I  say  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted  in  order  to  be  consistent  with 
the  position  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  took  3  months  ago. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  has  been 
argued  with  zeal  and  with  ability  by 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois 
!Mr.  YatesI.  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  respect  him  for  his  views.  I 
realize  that  to  take  an  important  facil- 
ity away  from  one  congressional  district 
and  transfer  it  to  another  is  a  difficult 
thing  for  many  reasons.  But  I  do  want 
to  acquaint  the  Members  with  some  of 
the  reasoning  which  the  committee  fol- 
lowed in  making  its  recommendation. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  Natick  is  the 
center  of  all  of  the  Army  Quartermaster 
research  and  development  activities. 
The  proposal  to  move  the  facility  now  in 
Chicago  to  Natick  is  an  effort  to  confine 
presently  scattered  activities  and  to  place 
them  in  one  location  where  they  can  be 
more  efficiently  and  effectively  carried 
on. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  quoted 
from  a  staff  study  conducted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  results  of  which  were  an- 
nounced in  April  of  1960.  That  staff 
study  did  not  specifically  say  that  the 
facility  should  not  be  moved.  Instead  it 
cast  doubt  upon  the  recommendations 
the  facility  be  moved  and  said: 

The  staff  believes  the  Army  should  re- 
evaluate this  entire  proposition  and  that  any 
decision  to  move  the  Quartermaster  Food 
Container  Institute  from  Chicago  should  be 
predicated  upon  locating  that  facility  where 
it  can  best  perform  Its  mission. 

The  report  did  not  at  any  point  say 
"Do  not  move  the  facility."    The  report 
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said.  "Reevaluate  your^study,  get  all  the 
facts  together,  then  decide." 

Since  April  a  year  ago  this  matter  has 
been  conclusively  studied  by  a  number 
of  agencies.  It  has  been  studied  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflQce,  by  the  Army  it- 
self, and  by  an  independent  group 
especially  selected  to  carry  on  this  study. 
This  independent  group  incidentally  was 
recommended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  who  now  disagrees  with  its  find- 
ings. All  of  these,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
recommended  now  that  the  transfer  be 
made. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  they  have 
followed  in  recommending  that  the 
transfer  be  made.  They  find  that  ac- 
tivity being  carried  on  in  Chicago,  would 
be  much  less  costly  if  it  were  moved  to 
Natick.  The  transfer  would  result  in  a 
saving  of  $1,155,000  annually.  It  would 
require  the  services  to  the  Grovemment 
of  167  fewer  people  on  the  Army  payroll. 
It  would  result  in  centralization  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  personnel  which  are 
available  to  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps  at  a  single  location  where  modem 
laboratories  are  available. 

They  have  stated  that  the  location  of 
•  this  organization  at  any  place  other  than 
Natick,  including  Chicago,  would  require 
for  the  same  job  the  construction  or  the 
rehabilitation  of  an  additional  60.000 
square  feet  of  space.  This  is  because 
there  is  a  laboratory  and  administrative 
space  and  personnel  available  at  Natick 
which  is  not  available  at  any  other  loca- 
tion. They  say,  also,  that  the  condition 
of  the  facilities  now  available  in  Chicago 
is  such  that  they  will  have  to  be  re- 
habilitated if  the  function  is  not  trans- 
ferred, and  it  is  estimated  that  rehabili- 
tation would  cost  $3  million. 

Even  if  the  Congress  were  to  approve 
the  expenditure  of  this  $3  million  for 
rehabilitation — an  expenditure  not  nec- 
essary at  Natick — there  still  would  not  be 
available  at  Chicago  the  complete,  mod- 
em research  facilities  that  are  desired. 
Mind  you,  rehabilitation  alone  at  Chicago 
would  cost  almost  as  much  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  cost  to  move  to  improved  facili- 
ties at  Natick.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
annual  saving  of  more  than  $1  million 
a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  STKKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Now,  the  proposal  has 
also  been  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
struct new  facilities  at  the  Illinois  In- 
stitue  of  Technology  to  do  this  same  job. 
The  cost  of  that  proposal  is  estimated  at 
$5.3  million,  exclusive  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, another  $218,000,  and  exclusive  of 
design  and  engineering  fees,  another 
$200,000.  These  costs,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  con- 
struction costs  at  Chicago  and  Natick  are 
comparable;  that  they  include  the  con- 
struction cost  of  the  60,000  square  feet 
of  additional  space  which  would  be  re- 


quired anywhere  else  except  in  Natick, 
buc  which  are  already  available  for  use 
tf  the  facility  is  moved  to  Natick. 

Now,  a  very  significant  part  of  this 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  at  Natick 
it  is  estimated  that  amortization  will  be 
completed  in  4  years.  That  is  an  unusu- 
ally short  time  for  a  new  facility  or  a 
change  in  activity  to  pay  for  itself.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  amortization  of  an 
installation;  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  in 
4  years.  This  represents  a  distinct  sav- 
ing which  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  certainly  not  want  to  overlook. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  his  statement  is  vei-y 
good  and  very  eloquent.  However,  it 
bears  correction  in  three  places:  First, 
the  statement  that  the  gentleman  made 
respecting  the  fact  that  we  will  need  160 
less  employees  applies  to  all  the  Army 
installations  that  will  be  moved  out  of 
Chicago.  Proportionately,  as  applicable 
to  the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute,  it  would  represent  48 
employees. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  eight  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATKS.  The  second  point  is  with 
respect  to  the  amount  it  would  cost  the 
Army  in  the  event  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  would  construct  the  fa- 
cility. That  estimate  was  given  in  the 
absence  of  any  knowledge  as  to  what 
the  Army  specifications  were.  At  that 
time  180,000  square  feet  were  required. 
This  was  more  than  the  square  footage 
the  Army  actually  needed,  and  the  Army 
refused  to  make  its  requirements  known 
to  the  Institute. 

Third,  the  gentleman  states  there  will 
be  a  rapid  amortization.  I  read  from 
the  staff  committee's  report,  page  528 
of  the  hearings,  where  the  Army  claims 
that  moving  the  Institute  today  would 
permit  amortization  in  3  years.  The 
staff  said  that  the  Army's  figures  were 
incorrect.  It  stated  that  instead  of  3 
years  the  amortization  would  take  46 '2 
years. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
throughout  this  whole  proceeding  the 
Army  figures  have  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated. Even  the  General  Accounting 
Office  said  this  in  its  report  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  said  that  the  figures  the  Army 
has  submitted  are  inflated. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  let 
me  say  that  I  respect  the  zeal  with  which 
my  frend  is  defending  the  cause  of  the 
people  he  represents.  Let  me  hasten  to 
clarify  my  statement  on  a  saving  of  167 
people.  I  may  have  left  the  wrong  im- 
pression, to  an  extent.  There  will  be 
45  people  now  associated  with  this  op- 
eration whose  services  will  no  longer 
be  required.    There  are  122  others  who 


now  are  employed  in  this  operation  in 
Chicago  who  also  will  not  be  needed  in 
the  operation  at  Natick.  Presimiably, 
some  of  them  may  be  needed  by  GSA 

or  by  other  Government  agencies  for  the 
operation  of  the  same  facilities  in  Chi- 
cago if  they  are  used  by  other  agencies. 
To  that  extent  I  may  have  left  the  wrong 
impression.  But  there  would  be  167 
fewer  people  required  for  the  operation 
which  is  now  taking  place  in  Chicago. 

As  to  the  cost  figures  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  has  used,  let  me  re- 
mind him  that  he  is  quoting  from  an 
April  1960  staff  report  which  is  not 
borne  out  by  subsequent  findings.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  remind  you  that  since 
that  time  there  have  been  further 
studies  by  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Services,  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  bv  an  independent  agency. 
These  subt  ?quent  studies  show  that 
amortization  would  be  complete  within 
4  years  or  less.  They  show  an  annual 
saving  of  $1,155,000.  They  show  that 
to  remain  in  Chicago  would  require  re- 
habilitation costs  almost  as  great  as  the 
cost  of  the  move — aind  result  in  quar- 
ters that  still  are  inadequate. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed 
mo\e  to  Natick  is  supported  by  the 
recommendations  of  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  appropriations  committees 
which  deal  with  the  armed  services. 

It  is  more  economical,  will  result  in 
better  utilization  of  highly  critical 
scientific  and  technical  personnel  and 
just  plain  makes  more  sense  to  move  this 
work  to  Natick  and  provide  facilities  at 
the  reduced  amount  recommended  by 
the  subcommittee.  The  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,,rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  3  months  ago, 
when  the  military  construction  author- 
ization bill  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  providing  for  a  study  of  the 
question  under  consideration  In  this 
amendment.  At  that  time  I  supported 
the  amendment  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional study.  This  study  was  made,  in 
accordance  with  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  3  months  ago.  and 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  task  force  report. 
This  task  force  conducted  hearings  in 
Chicago  and  studied  this  whole  matter 
very  carefully  and  very  thoroughly.  The 
chairman  of  this  particular  subcommit- 
tee happens  to  be  a  distinguished  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Dr.  Allen  Abrams  of 
Wausau,  Wis.,  former  vice  president  of 
the  American  Paper  Corp.  and  in  charge 
of  the  research  work  for  the  American 
Paper  Corp.,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
American  Can  Co. 

Appearing  before  this  task  group  was 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates] . 
The  report  which  was  authorized  by  the 
task  force  at  the  request  of  the  Congress, 
in  the  amendment  which  I  supported  to 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill,  very  clearly  and  emphatically  shows 
the  reason  why  Natick  should  be  the  lo- 
cation for  this  research  facility.  The  de- 
cision of  this  task  force  group  in  mak- 
ing the  recommendation  to  locate  this 
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installation  at  Natick  Is  based  on  their 
broad  experience.  The  members  of  this 
task  force  had  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  the  overall  research  field. 
It  is  a  very  eminent  group  of  individuals. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  gentleman's  constitrent.  Dr.  Abrams. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  compliment.  Dr.  Abrams  is  a 
vei-y  fine  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct.  I  called 
Dr.  Abrams  2  weeks  before  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  anc  asked  him  how 
long  it  would  take  to  make  this  study. 
Dr.  Abrams  told  me  it  would  take  30 
days.  Now  may  I  have  30  seconds  of  the 
gentleman's  time  to  read  from  the  hear- 
ings of  this  group: 

Congressman  Yates.  New  you  Indicated  to 
me  that  you  thought  30  da\-s  was  necessary 
for   a  detailed   report. 

Chairman  Abr.^m.s.  I  s  ild  lor  a  detailed 
Investigation.  That  Is  correct.  Much  of 
that  has  been  done  by  your  own  congres- 
sional  committee,  sir. 

Congressman  Yates.  A  1  right,  does  this 
mean  that  you  have  altfred  your  opinion? 
Do  you  no  longer  require  10  days  for  detailed 
investigation? 

Chairman  Abrams.  It  doesn't  for  a  detailed 
Investigation,  It  doesn't    \i  all. 

The  point  I  make  is  this:  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  insisted  that  Dr. 
Abrams'  group  submit  its  report  in  5 
days,  less  than  a  weelc.  when  it  never 
was  possible  for  the  group  to  make  that 
report  in  such  a  short  time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  disag^ree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  did  not  put  out  any  such  di- 
rective to  this  particular  group.  If  the 
gentleman  has  ever  dealt  with  a  group 
of  scientists,  I  think  he  would  know  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  would  be  very 
foolish  to  i^sue  such  a  directive  to  a  com- 
mittee such  as  this. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  hearings,  and  [  have  them  here. 
he  will  see  that  implicit  throughout  was 
the  requirement  that  the  group  file  its 
rep>ort  within  a  week. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  cannot 
show  us  any  place  where  a  directive 
was  issued  by  the  Secrt  tary  of  the  Army 
along  this  line. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  never  was  a  di- 
rective, there  was  not  any  writing  to 
do  that,  to  file  this  report  in  a  week. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  borne  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  On  p;ige  10158  of  the 
Record  of  June  13  of  this  year  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  inserted  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  in  which  Mr.  Stahr  stated  that 
he  did  not  direct  any  report  in  a  given 
time,  and  that  he  asked  for  an  objective 
study  and  a  report  based  upon  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  realize  that.  Tliat  is 
why  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.    This  was  a  completely  objec- 


tive report  done  by  outstanding  scientific 
advisers.  I  believe  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  niirujis 
should  be  rejected. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  to  move 
the  quartermaster  facilities  to  Naticls 
from  Chicago,  where  they  have  been  for 
25  years  without  question  or  criticism, 
has  more  lives  than  the  proverbial  nine 
lives  of  a  cat.  I  would  like  to  premise 
my  remarks  by  saying,  I  do  not  officially 
represent  the  city  of  Chicago  except  for 
two  one-third  precincts  which  were  re- 
cently so  incorporated.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  am  not  fighting  the  battle  ju5t 
in  the  interests  of  Chicago.  I  am  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  the  entire  Middle  West 
against  piracy  of  its  installations.  This 
is  not  the  first  time — this  is  not  the  fir?  t 
time  that  installations  have  been  moved 
out  of  the  Midwest  area  to  the  eastern 
coast.  I  am  told  by  those  who  laugh  £.t 
nie  today  for  rising  in  support  of  wh£.t 
they  say  is  an  amendment  bound  to  te 
defeated;  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
prevent  the  proposed  present  piracy.  I 
am  fearful  that  similar  action  regarding 
other  midwestern  institutions  looms 
large  in  the  future. 

This  House  in  its  wisdom  ordered  a 
new.  complete  study  on  this  matter  quite 
overwhelmingly  a  few  months  ago.  It  .s 
inexpressibly  regrettable  that  such  study 
report  was  brought  in  in  so  short  a  time 
that,  with  all  my  respect  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  task  force  and  its  member.s, 
I  cannot  fail  to  think  that  the  results 
must  have  been  premeditated;  or  that 
in  any  event  absolutely  insufficient  time 
was  given  to  it. 

I  wonder  if  you  all  know  the  great  Mid- 
west of  which  Chicagoland  is  the  heari;. 
I  wonder  if  you  know  of  its  universities ; 
of  its  research  possibilities;  of  its  agri- 
cultural interests  and  power;  of  its 
medical  institutions;  of  its  existence  as 
a  rail  and  steamship  center;  of  its  site 
as  the  center  of  great  military  installa- 
tions? 

I  wonder  if  you  know  what  it  mean.s. 
in  these  days  in  particular,  not  to  put 
all  your  eggs  in  the  basket  of  one 
coast.  It  was  in  support  of  that  prin- 
ciple that  long  years  ago,  this  Congress 
in  the  thirties  began  to  scatter  its  de- 
fense installations  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  rightly  so,  from  a  defense  stand- 
point. 

I  would  not  engage  today  in  a  battle 
of  words  or  of  figures.  I  made  my  plea 
for  continuation  of  the  Quartermaster 
Institute  at  Chicago  at  the  time  when 
the  request  for  an  adequate  study  was 
made.  I  would  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Congress  to  do  more  than  to  warn  jufit 
this:  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  and  fore- 
seeable for  the  Government  in  its  wif- 
dom — or  lack  of  it — to  build  a  new  in- 
stallation any  place  in  this  country  and 
then  argue  as  to  the  availability  of  space 
and  the  necessity  for  centralization  and 
gather  unto  itself,  from  all  over  th;s 
country,  installations  which  are  long  es- 
tablished and  v/ell  established  and  well 
located — and  which  represent  and  stand 
like  the  Chicago  Institute  for  a  great 
deal  in  a  very  great  section  of  this 
country. 


I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, if  I  may.  whether  I  am  right  in 
concluding  that  this  ordered  study  could 
not  have  been  adequately  accomplished 
in  the  short  time  in  which  the  report 
was  made? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentlewonvin 
for  asking  me  the  question.  I  now  read 
from  page  62  of  the  transcripts  of  the 
hearing.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  listens  to  this: 

Con^c'sman  Yates.  I  am  speaking  for 
n-.yself  as  a  representative  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation,  but  I  would  think  that 
what  we  would  want  is  an  opportunity  to 
present  our  entire  case.  This  study,  both 
the  long  one  and  the  summary  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  building  you  have  before  you, 
are  just  a  part  of  our  case.  As  you  well 
know,  as  I  understand  it,  you  told  ITT  to 
present  its  proposal.  Tou  called  them  on 
Wednesday,  or  somebody  called  them  on 
Wednesday  and  said:  •"fell  you  what  you 
w.Tnt  to  do  on  Friday.  This  really  doesa't 
offer  much  time." 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  think  you  understand 
w?  haven't  had  much  time  given  to  us. 

Congressman  Yate.s.  I  didn't  know.  How 
much  time  have  you  had  given  to  you. 

Dr.  Work.  April  4. 

Congressman  Yates.  April  4.  This  is 
March  31,  incidentally.  If  thafs  the  case. 
I  will  call  up  Carl  Vinson,  and  I  will  protest 
against  a  rigged  presentation. 

Chairman  Abrams.  What  time  do  you 
want? 

Congressman  Yates  Two  weeks  to  present 
it. 

Chairman  Abrams.  I  don't  think  we  need 
that  much  time. 

Congressman  Yates.  You  need  to  have  2 
weeks  to  get  a  comparable  figure  on  the 
construction  of  a  building,  dont  you? 

Chal.'-man  Abrams.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Congressman  Yates.  Of  course,  you  do. 
You  can't  say  we  have  an  authorization  for 
a  building  of  this  slie  and  then  expect  this 
Institution  to  give  you  an  estimate  on  it 
immediately.  I  think  It  Is  something  you 
should  know. 

April  4,  my  God. 

Dr.  HoFT.  Why  do  you  think  you  are  meet- 
ing here  on  Good  Friday? 

If  there  was  not  any  policy  to  get  this 
through  in  a  hurry  why  were  they  sit- 
ting on  Good  Friday? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  just  one  further  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Chukch]  may 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  answering  her  question 
st>ecifically,  I  say  this  investigation  was 
not  an  objective  investigation.  I  say  it 
was  not  a  fair  decision.  I  say  that  the 
Army  never  intended  to  give  us  a  fair 
decision  because  it  had  made  up  its  mind 
that  this  installation  had  to  be  moved 
to  Natick.  and  it  would  not  permit  any 
deviation  from  that. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
called  attention  to  the  letter  that  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  I  now  read  an- 
other paragraph  in  that  letter  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  This  is  what  he 
said  when  we  had  requested  additional 
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information  as  to  what  the  Army  wanted 
if  the  installation  was  left  in  Chicago. 

Ab  for  the  availability  of  overall  plans  and 
specifications  which  could  be  adapted  to  any 
selected  location,  the  Army  has  never  pre- 
pared any  detailed  plans  for  relocation  of  the 
Pood  and  Container  Institute  other  than  to 
Natlck,  Mass.,  since  all  prior  studies  over  a 
period  of  years  have  consistently  demon- 
strated the  overriding  advantages  of  this  lo- 
cation from  the  viewpoint  of  operating  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Am  I  right  in  saying 
that  not  only  was  the  investigation  in- 
adequate but  that  the  Army  had  de- 
cided what  they  were  going  to  do  before 
the  investigation  was  started? 

Mr.  YATES.     That  is  true. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  And  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  asking  today  is  merely  that 
this  appropriation  be  cut  out  as  indicated 
in  his  amendment  until  such  time  as  an 
appropriate  study  of  this  subject  may  be 
made. 

Mr.  YATES.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  brought  up  a  colloquy  that  we 
had  a  little  earlier. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  May  I  intenaipt  the 
gentleman  to  add  that  if  he  thinks  5 
days  was  sufiBcient  time  for  a  scientific 
investigation,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  information  we  had 
was  that  there  was  no  time  limit  on  this 
study  and  that  the  instructions  placed 
in  the  authorization  bill  were  fully  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

I  believe  that  if  the  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  go  forward  with  this  Natick 
location  but  wants  to  eliminate  it,  that 
it  should  have  been  done  when  the  au- 
thorization bill  was  under  consideration; 
that  was  the  time  to  do  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  pro- 
pose that  a  study  be  made  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  should  or  should  not  be  lo- 
cated there.  The  authorization  bill  di- 
rected the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
limit  the  location  of  this  particular  re- 
search facility  to  Natick. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  will  recall,  the  question 
is  whether  what  this  Congress  author- 
ized was  done.  We  ordered  that  partic- 
ular study  to  be  made.  My  conviction 
Is  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  claim  that  a 
proper  study  was  made.  It  is  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  Congress  to 
claim  that  in  5  days  an  objective  or 
subjective  study  could  be  made  of  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  just  like  to  add 
one  point.  It  is  important  that  we  move 
forward  in  the  area  of  food  and  container 
packaging  research.  We  can  only  delay 
effective  research  in  this  bill  for  an- 
other year  by  deleting  these  funds.  This 
will  hurt  the  argricultural  economy.    I 


believe  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
us  to  delay  this  type  of  research  activity. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairhian,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Illinois,  the  gen- 
tleman who  offered  the  pending  amend- 
ment, reminds  me  of  the  man  who  made 
a  motion  in  a  public  meeting  and  then 
voted  against  it  himself.  This  study  he 
complains  about  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee which  he,  himself  selected.  He 
selected  the  committee  which  made  the 
study.  He  named  the  committee  by 
name  in  the  resolution  that  this  House 
passed.  It  was  his  own  selection.  Do 
you  know  who  composed  the  committee? 
Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  and  the 
National  Research  Council.  I  do  not 
believe  that  distinguished  committee 
would  permit  itself  to  be  rie^ed  or  ham- 
strung in  its  investigation. 

I  read  from  a  letter  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Mr.  Elvis  J.  Stahr.  addre.ssed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Forces  in  which  he  said  that  he 
requested  this  committee  to  make  an 
objective  study,  that  he  wanted  the  views 
of  the  committee,  and  that  he  desired 
their  recommendations  as  promptly  as 
possible." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  read  from  this  tran- 
script of  the  group  that  the  gentleman 
has  referred  to.  It  was  my  group,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  the  best 
investigation  of  any  group  can  be  killed 
by  not  giving  it  suflRcient  time  to  con- 
duct the  investigation.  I  read  from  the 
transcript  indicating  we  had  4  days  to 
carry  on  these  studies. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Not  only  did  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  investigate 
this  matter,  but  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  appointed  a  special  task 
force  consisting  of  two  Members  of  this 
body,  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Doyle  1  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van  Z.-vndtI.  They 
made  a  thorough  study  of  it.  and  they 
recommended  that  this  move  be  made. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  in  this  administration,  and 
the  Secretary  in  the  last  administration, 
have  recommended  that  this  change  be 
made.  Why?  Not  because  they  are 
opposed  to  Chicago  or  the  Middle  West, 
but  for  the  simple  reason  they  believed 
these  research  activities  should  be  con- 
solidated in  one  location. 

Now,  what  is  the  issue  here?  The 
issue  is  whether  or  not,  if  you  a.ssume 
these  research  facilities  should  be  con- 
solidated, you  either  move  the  facilities 
from  Chicago  to  Natick  or  those  now  at 
Natick  to  Chicago. 

When  we  had  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee, I  said  this  to  Dr.  Sieling: 

I  am  also  Impressed  by  the  special  report 
on  relocation  prepared  by  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

And  I  quote  from  the  Board's  report 
the  following  two  reasons  why  it  recom- 
mended this  move : 

First.  The  Increase  in  efficiency  of  re- 
search and  development  operations,  and  the 
assured    lower    operating   costs    of    research 


management  and  administration  at  one  lo- 
cation; and  second,  the  desirability  and  ad- 
vantage of  having  an  Integrated  team  of 
scientists  of  different  disciplines  who  can 
freely  communicate  daily  o*i  a  person-to- 
person  basis  to  help  solve  the  unique  mili- 
tary problems  entrusted  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Then  I  said  to  Dr.  Siehng:  If  that  Is 
sound  reasoning,  and  I  accept  it  as  sound, 
then  we  ought  to  move  the  Chicago  fa- 
cility to  Natick  or  we  ought  to  disband 
the  facility  at  Natick  and  move  it  to 
Chioago. 

I  asked  him  what  this  would  involve. 

He  said  it  would  mvolve  $25  million 
in  new  construction,  plus  the  transfer 
of  1.230  people  from  Natick  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  every 
group  that  has  studied  this  proposal — 
every  single  one  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — has 
recommended  this  ti-ansfer.  What  more 
do  you  want?  This  is  not  a  fight  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Massachusetts,  so  far 
a.>  I  am  concerned.  I  have  no  kinfolks 
at  either  place.  I  have  not  been  lobbied 
by  people  from  either  place.  My  vote  is 
ba.sed  upon  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
every  department  and  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment that  has  been  investigated.  I 
think  the  Congress  should  go  along  with 
these  recommendations. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

PUCINSKll. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment,  and 
because  of  the  very  restricted  time  al- 
lotted me,  I  should  only  like  to  make 
one  point. 

I  tliink  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jonas!,  made  the  most 
compelling  argument  for  supporting  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates  1,  when  he  said 
that  these  people  want  to  consolidate  all 
of  the  re.search  facilities.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  problem  that  is  going 
to  confront  this  Congress  from  now  on. 
A  vast  percentage  of  all  defense  expend- 
itures of  tliis  country  today  are  being 
spent  on  development  and  research,  and 
I  iiope  that  every  Member  of  this  House, 
on  Ijoth  sides  of  the  aisle,  is  going  to 
take  into  conridcration  the  fact  that  if 
y(  u  let  the  Defense  Department  get 
away  with  this  piracy,  your  own  area 
is  going  to  be  next.  They  are  going  to 
slowly  try  to  move  all  of  these  research 
facilities  over  the  east  coast  and  con- 
solidate them,  as  the  gentleman  has 
stated,  and  I  think  every  Member  should 
consider  this  when  the  time  comes  to 
vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates  1,  is  adopted. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Lane]. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  out  from  this 
bill  on  page  2,  $3.4  million  for  the  Quar- 
termaster Research  and  Engineermg 
Center  in  Massachusetts.  Now,  this  is 
something  that  the  Massachusetts  peo- 
ple did  not  request.  This  comes  before 
us  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Defense.  Seldom  has  opposition 
to  any  measure  availed  itself  of  one 
step  after  another  and  various  other 
compelling  tactics  as  you  saw  here  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
block  the  move  of  the  Quartermaster 
Food  and  Container  Institute  from  Chi- 
cago to  Natick,  the  result  is  always  the 
same.  Expert  testimony  offered  before 
your  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  clearly 
establishes  that  this  inevitable  move  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Army  and  the 
taxjMiyers.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
statement  of  this  committee  on  page  11 
of  the  report  on  this  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill  for  1962,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

This  matter  has  been  Investigated  and 
studied  on  numerous  occasions  by  several 
committees  of  the  Congres.*!,  the  Army,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  and  information 
made  available  have  been  both  detailed  and 
volurolnoua.  Based  on  this  testimony  and 
the  various  studies  to  which  it  has  access, 
the  committee  believes  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Government  to  transfer  this 
function  as  recommended  In  the  budget. 

In  other  words,  you  have  heard  a  great 
deal  this  afternoon  in  reference  to  the 
hearings  before  this  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee. The  evidence  produced  through 
the  interrogation  by  our  colleagues  on 
that  committee  has  shown  conclusively 
the  compelling  reasons  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Contain- 
er Institute  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Natick, 
Mass. 

I  wish  that  the  Members  would  read 
from  page  533  of  part  II  of  tlie  hearings 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  Military  Construction,  in  which 
the  astute  and  able  gentleman  irom. 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas),  asks  this 
question : 

This  committee  Is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  dollars  involved  because  we  are  not 
a  legislative  committee;  we  are  an  appro- 
priating conunlttee.  We  have  to  satisfy  our- 
selves as  to  the  effect  the  spending  will 
have. 

I  asked  Dr.  Slellng  the  questions  about  the 
advantages  of  the  move  from  a  scientific  and 
research  standpoint  becaiise  I  thought  the 
record  should  contain  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  practical  advantages  and  the  bene- 
fits that  might  be  derived. 

Dr.  Sieling  answered  as  follows: 

I  appreciate  that,  sir.  I  would  not  want 
to  belabor  the  subject,  but  the  technical 
advantag  3  that  would  be  derived  from  con- 
Bolidatlon  of  this  food  and  container  re- 
search activity  with  the  other  elements  of 
the  Quartermaster  research  organisation  at 
Matlclc  would  be  outstanding  In  that  ve 
would  bring  together  the  technical  pec^e 
from  the  various  fields  so  that  they,  when 


they  haTe  a  problem  to  solve,  could  person- 
ally talk  with  each  other  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  as  the  solutions  devtiop,  leaving  noth- 
ing to  chance  discussion  at  later  time  and 
having,  let  us  say.  a  simple  example  of  the 
development  of  a  dehydrated  meat  requires 
the  work  of  the  engineers  to  develop  a 
method  of  dehydration.  It  requires  the  work 
of  chemists  to  elucidate  the  color  changes 
that  may  result  from  dehydration,  the  work 
of  physicists  to  examine  the  Influence  ol  de- 
hydration on  the  ability  to  reconstitute  the 
food. 

All  of  these  attendant  scientific  skills  are 
at  Natick.  The  bacteriologist,  engineer. 
plastics  expert,  chemist,  the  metallurgist,  the 
etymologist,  all  of  these  people  who  have  to 
do  with  the  keeping  quality  and  the  original 
fabrication  of  this  item  except  the  food  tech- 
nologist are  at  Natick.  The  last  man  is  at 
Chicago.  At  the  present  time  he  must  rely 
on  telephonic  or  letter  communication  with 
the  other  scientists. 

Now,  do  you  need  any  further  proof 
of  the  necessity  for  this  transfer  recom- 
mended by  our  military  services? 

The  opposition  has  had  more  than 
its  day  in  court,  and  has  been  unable 
to  prove  its  case.  There  is  no  founda- 
tion for  any  further  delay  in  authoris- 
ing the  transfer. 

The  Quartermaster  Research  Center 
at  Natick,  Mass.,  is  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  faciUty  of  this  type  in  the  Na- 
tion. In  close  proximity  to  Boston,  it 
is  part  of  the  greatest  research  center 
in  the  world. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  this  trans- 
fer is  overwhelming.  The  Army,  under 
a  Republican  administration  and  a 
Democratic  administration,  has  recom- 
mended it.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  have  favor- 
ably reported  this  measure  on  two  occa- 
sions. 

It  will  result  in  armual  savings  of 
$900,000.  By  placing  both  the  scientists 
and  the  technologists  under  one  roof  at 
Natick,  it  will  provide  the  close  daily 
cooperation  that  is  the  basis  of  economi- 
cal and  eflacient  management. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Natick  now  man- 
ages the  contracts  for  Pood  and  Con- 
tainer, which  are  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, with  relatively  few  of  them  assigned 
to  the  Chicago  area. 

Natick  is  equipped  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  equipment.  At  the  Institute's 
present  location  in  Chicago,  such  equip- 
ment would  have  to  be  borrowed  or 
rented,  which  would  result  in  waste  and 
inconvenience.  The  research  techniques 
available  at  Natick  are  made  to  order 
for  the  integrated  and  eflQcient  opera- 
tion of  this  Quartermaster  responsi- 
bility. 

On  March  '22,  1961,  the  House  again 
directed  the  Army  to  restudy  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  evidence  was  so  conclusive 
that  its  report  reinforced  the  original 
recommendation. 

Delaying  tactics  have  already  cost 
$1  million. 

Although  the  opposition  has  waged  a 
gallant  fight,  in  the  face  of  all  the  facts 
to  the  contrary,  reason  and  sound  eco- 
nomics had  to  prevail. 

The  Quartermaster  Research  and  En- 
gineering Center  at  Natick,  Mass.,  by 
every  standard  for  determining  location 
and  efBcient  functioning,  is  the  natural 


home  for  the  Food  and  Container  Insti- 
tute, Quartermaster  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

The, Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has 
called  this  by  Its  right  name,  piracy.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  this  body  doing  noth- 
ing when  pirates  are  ganging  to  raid 
Chicago.  111.,  and  the  entire  Middle  West. 
There  is  too  much  decency  in  this  body, 
and  the  proposed  theft  of  the  food  con- 
tainer facility  from  Chicago  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  where  proi>erly  it  should  be 
located,  is  an  act  of  indecency.  I  am 
supportmg  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates! , 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  a  tre- 
mendous majority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoNTEl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  not  be  adopted  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  be  sustained. 

This  matter  has  been  studied  time 
and  time  again.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
studied  to  death.  Every  study  has  come 
out  with  the  same  conclusion,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  transfer  this  in- 
stallation to  Natick,  Mass.,  and  save  the 
taxpayers  $1  million  per  year.  In  one 
study  they  said  that  it  is  like  reuniting 
a  child  with  a  parent.  Who  would  be 
against  such  a  reunion?  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  move  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Natick. 
Mass.,  was  approved  by  the  Army,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  full  Appropriation 
Committee  It  will  save  the  taxpayers 
$1  million  per  year  and  at  the  same  time 
make  for  a  better  working  arrangement, 
it  will  place  these  scientists  all  under  one 
roof. 

Therefore,  for  efficiency  and  economy 
sake  this  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
vote  for  economy  and  efBciency.  This 
matter  has  been  studied,  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  in  the  other  body 
has  said,  more  than  any  other  subject 
that  has  ever  been  studied  in  the 
Congress. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Our  committee  passed 
this  twice.  We  had  a  special  investi- 
gating committee,  requested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Mr.  Yates,  to  study 
it.  The  committee  reported  unanimously 
that  it  should  be  transferred  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  the  other  body  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  heard  testimony,  recom- 
mended It  to  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
passed  in  the  Senate. 

This  year  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
wanted  another  study.  It  seems  that  he 
is  going  to  look  for  a  study  until  he  fi- 
nally finds  some  one  group  or  some 
agency  that  will  agree  with  him.  But 
that  will  be  an  extremely  difficult  thing 
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to  do.  This  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Uiiited  States  $1  million  a  year, 
merely  to  satisfy  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  as  deep  as  our  affection  is 
for  him  we  have  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where.   Here  is  the  place  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

[Mr.  BOLANDl. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
anybody  who  really  wants  to  resolve  this 
question  fairly,  and  honestly,  ought  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  are  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  also  those  who  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Anyone  who  listened  to  the  arguments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SncEs]  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
CaroUna  [Mr.  Jonas]  ought  to  be  con- 
vinced that  this  move  is  based  solely  and 
simply  on  what  is  best  for  the  Army 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  country,  in 
matters  concerning  research  and  devel- 
opment. Some  seven  studies  have  all 
concluded  that  the  transfer  of  these  fa- 
cilities should  be  made.  This  is  no  rape 
of  Chicago  at  all.  The  only  reasonable, 
sound,  sensible  reason  why  this  partic- 
ular installation  is  being  moved  to 
Natick  is  because  Natick  is  already  the 
center  of  all  Army  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  That 
in  and  of  itself  ought  to  be  an  important 
consideration  here.  I  think  it  is  the 
overriding  and  controlling  issue  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  get  into  an 
argument  with  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates],  and  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski],  and 
the  distinguished  Congresswoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Church],  or  anyone  else 
from  Illinois.  They  are  all  really  great 
Members  of  this  body.  In  this  instance 
I  think  they  are  too  provincial.  I  would 
be  on  this  floor  defending  this  move  if 
the  tables  were  reversed.  All  that  is 
sought  by  the  committee  action  is  to 
bring  more  efficiency  and  order  into  the 
Army's  Quartermaster's  research  ac- 
tivity. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  the  kind 
of  job  that  the  sound,  sensible  legislator 
ought  to  do.  When  they  label  this 
piracy,  it  is  wrong.  It  is  just  befuddling 
the  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Kluczynski]. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not  like  to  get  into  any  argument 
between  States.  I  love  them  all  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  I  am  sure  the  Illinois 
delegation  feels  the  same  as  I  do.  They 
are  all  good  gentlemen,  Democrats  and 
Republicans:  and  I  hope  they  respect  us 
as  much  as  we  respect  them.  But  this 
happens  to  be  in  my  district,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. You  take  this  important  facility 
away  from  me,  and  these  fellows  from 
Massachusetts  will  decide  to  take  some- 
thing away  from  you  next  month  or 
maybe  next  year.  You  know  the  way 
they  operate;  be  careful,  this  may  hap- 
pen to  you  in  your  State  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Yates  amendment  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. As  I  said  before,  I  love  you  all.  I 
would  like  to  be  with  you  next  session, 
so  if  you  take  this  away,  it  may  lead  to 


the  defeat  of  poor  "Klu."  Please  relieve 
me  of  any  worry. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLXJCZYSSKl.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Chicago  for  yielding  the 
time.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts described  these  efforts  as  provin- 
cial. I  say  that  any  Member  who  fights 
for  the  best  interests  of  his  district  and 
his  country  can  be  proud  to  be  categor- 
ized as  provincial. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Sheppard!  to  close  debate  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
condition  of  the  present  facilities  in  Chi- 
cago is  such  that  they  must  be  rehabili- 
tated even  if  the  function  is  not  trans- 
ferred. The  estimated  cost  of  this 
rehabilitation  exceeds  $3  million,  and 
would  not  result  in  a  modern  research 
facility  or  overcome  major  deficiencies 
in  the  present  plant. 

I  ask  you  to  support  the  committee 
and  reject  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
ofl'ered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates i  there 
were — ayes  63,  noes  65. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Yates  and 
Mr.  Bikes. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  92, 
noes  82. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

MILIT.\Ry    CONSTRUCTION,    .MR    FORCE 

For  acquisition,  construction,  Install.ition. 
and  equipment  of  tpmpornry  or  permanent 
public  works,  ijiilitary  instaliations.  and 
facilities  for  the  Air  Force  as  currently  au- 
thorized in  military  public  works  or  mili- 
tary construction  Act.s.  In  sections  2673  and 
2675  of  title  10,  Unit^-d  States  Code,  the  Act 
of  April  1.  1954  (Public  Law  325).  without 
regard  to  section  9774(di  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended,  $479,522,000, 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schenck:  On 
page  3,  line  13.  after  "to  remain  available  un- 
til expended"  strike  out  "$479,522,000"  and 
Insert  "$480,303,000". 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  goes  to 
the  point  of  providing  fund.s  for  the  re- 
modeling and  modifyint?  of  a  former 
shop  building  into  an  urgently  needed 
laboratory  to  make  it  a  useful  and  usable 
facility. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  all  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  consideration  they 
have  given  this  matter  and  I  want  to 
commend  to  all  my  colleagues  here  in 


the  House  that  this  is  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy and  a  matter  of  urgency  which  I 
hope  to  bring  out. 

Unfortunately  those  who  represented 
the  Air  Force  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  were 
civil  engineers  and,  therefore,  not  en- 
tirely acquainted  with  all  the  research, 
the  research  program,  and  all  the  need 
for  the  various  research  facilities  that 
should  be  available.  So  there  have  been 
.some  false  impressions  created  unfortu- 
nately, and  I  say  that  without  any  criti- 
cisms of  the  men  who  testified.  May  I 
say  just  quickly  that  this  research  fa- 
cility, or  this  building  was  built  as  a  shop 
in  1932.  It  was  remodeled  during  World 
War  II  with  the  wartime  materials  then 
available  to  those  who  were  doing  the 
work.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  used 
as  a  research  facility.  It  is  located  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  for  the 
Aeronautical  Space  Command.  The 
Aeronautic  Systems  Division  at  Wright- 
Pat  ler.son  Air  Force  Base  is  commanded 
by  Maj.  Gen.  W.  O.  Davis.  The  I>ep- 
uty  Commander  is  Brig.  Gen.  David 
M.  Jones.  The  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  is  commanded  by  Gen.  Ber- 
nard A.  Schriever.  All  of  these  high 
ranking  and  knowledgeable  officers  have 
cooperated  with  me  in  the  preparation 
of  this  information  and  fully  corroborate 
my  views.  The  Materials  Plesearch  Cen- 
ter is  the  only  .such  central  research  in- 
formation atrency  in  this  field  and  con- 
trols some  665  active  projects.  The  Aero- 
nautics Systems  Division  is  the  largest 
command  post  of  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command.  At  present  there  are  some 
80  internal  projects  being  handled  there, 
and  the.se  projects  and  proce.s.ses  deal 
with  indu.stry  and  facilities  not  dealt 
with  elsewhere.  They  are  in  such  fields 
as  metals,  iilastics.  and  polymers  which 
are  u'^eful  in  space  activity  and  the  elec- 
tronics field.  This  laboratory  does  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  .Space  Admini.st'-  'Ion  as  well 
a.s  all  other  components  of  the  National 
Department  of  Defense  including,  of 
CDurse,  the  .Air  Force  itself. 

This  covers  such  critical  materials  as 
no.se  cones  and  items  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  B-70's,  Dyna-Soar  con- 
struction, and  many  others.  There  are 
facilities  here  which  are  available  at  no 
other  place  and  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able at  any  other  place  because  of  the 
time  and  expen.se  involved.  For  exam- 
ple, this  particular  laboratory  deals  with 
development,  testing,  and  research  in 
connection  with  metals,  ceramics,  and 
plastics  to  withstand  extreme  tempera- 
ture differentials  ranging  from  a  low  of 
minus  425'  F.  to  a  high  of  6,000'  F. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Ther?  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
facility  contains  some  75,000  square  feet 
and.  as  I  say,  it  was  remodeled  during 
World  War  II  with  the  materials  then 
available  and  is  now  a  testing  labora- 
tory. 


There  are  some  improvements  neces- 
sary to  control  dust,  which  is  mani- 
foldly greater  than  it  should  be  in  order 
to  do  proper  research  work.  There  are 
at  the  present  time  inadequate  wiring 
systems  which  will  not  provide  enough 
electricity  to  develop  the  heat  necessary 
and  the  electricity  necessary  to  do  this 
work.  There  is  an  inadequate  ventila- 
tion system  to  take  care  of  the  noxious 
gases  and,  as  I  have  indicated,  there  is 
need  for  additional  plumbing  facilities  to 
take  care  of  chemical  testing  and  chem- 
ical experimental  work. 

The  cost  of  refurnishing  or  rebuilding 
or  changing  this  facility  into  an  effective 
laboratory  taht  can  do  an  effective,  good 
job,  and  an  urgently  needed  job  for  the 
Air  Force,  is  estimated  at  $781,000,  or 
about  $10  per  square  foot,  which  is  well 
within  the  proper  limitations.  Nothing 
has  been  done  outside  of  ordinary  main- 
tenance on  this  building  since  it  was  first 
remodeled  during  World  War  U.  and  it 
was  inadequately  remodeled  at  that 
time. 

There  are,  as  I  also  indicated,  some 
665  active  research  projects  going  on; 
there  are  30  internal  projects;  there  is 
a  staff  of  102  scientists,  of  which  12  have 
doctor  of  philosophy  degrees.  There  are 
35  on  the  technical  staff. 

It  is  very  essential  that  we  get  value 
and  progress  in  the  Air  Force,  particu- 
larly at  this  time  when  we  are  told  that 
these  things  and  progress  in  this  work 
are  so  very,  very  essential. 

I  am  sure  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations here  is  a  very  earnest,  sincere 
committee,  interested  in  doing  what  is 
best  for  the  Nation.  But  I  submit  to  all 
of  my  friends  on  the  committee  and  all 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  that 
the  real  important  decision  to  make  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  from  the 
standpoint  of  urgency,  and  the  stand- 
point of  need  is  to  approve  my  amend- 
ment to  permit  this  very  necessary  work 
to  be  done  on  this  research  building.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  work 
now  being  performed  in  this  present  in- 
adequate facility  is  in  excess  of  $8  mil- 
lion a  year.  More  and  better  work  can 
be  accomplished  in  less  time,  and  time 
is  so  very  precious  right  now  if  this  fa- 
cility can  be  properly  remodeled.  The 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  on 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  has 
the  greatest  in-house  capability  any- 
where within  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  it 
should  be  used  at  its  highest  and  best 
use  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  a 
matter  of  economy  and  much  needed  in- 
crease in  efficiency  and  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  submitted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Schenck]  who  represents  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  Wright -Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  is  located.  I  have  the 
hone-  and  privilege  of  representing  the 
adjoining  district  in  which  Wright- 
Patterson  is  also  partially  located.  Both 
of  us  know  very  well  the  need  for  this 
particular  function  at  Wright-Patterson 


Air  Force  Base.  This  matter  has  been 
gone  into  thoroughly — that  is,  the  re- 
construction and  the  modernization  of 
this  particular  facility  for  research  pur- 
poses— by  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  A  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony was  taken  at  that  time,  and  the 
Air  Force  made  a  good  case  as  to  the 
need  for  this  particular  modernization 
program.  It  has  been  shown,  I  think, 
beyond  any  peradventure  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  modernization  of  this  particu- 
lar building  will  mean  real  economy.  It 
will  be  much  cheaper  and  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  than 
if  it  should  be  decided  to  build  some  new 
research  structure  somewhere  else,  per- 
haps in  some  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  a  great  need  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  when  we  are  talking  about 
war  clouds  over  Europe,  for  a  continua- 
tion of  this  research  program  and  an 
expansion  of  it. 

And,  of  course,  Wright-Patterson  is  in 
the  great  Miami  Valley,  being  the  very 
birthplace  of  aviation.  There  we  have 
the  greatest  Air  Force  installation  in  the 
world — yes,  not  only  in  America  but  in 
the  entire  world,  right  at  Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base,  and  the  various  Air 
Force  installations  surroimding  it — is 
the  logical  place  to  do  this  research 
work.  It  is  the  one  place  where  we  have 
the  capacity  and  the  manpower  to  ac- 
complish those  ends  which  are  sought  to 
be  accomplished,  that  is,  in  the  field  of 
research  and  development. 

To  put  this  structure  into  proper  con- 
dition, modernize  it  for  the  latest  type 
of  research  work,  would  cost,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  Mr.  Schenck,  has 
said,  some  $781,000.  To  do  the  same 
thing  elsewhere  in  the  country  would 
probably  cost  almost  $7  million,  perhaps 
even  more;  perhaps  20  times  as  much  as 
has  been  requested  in  this  particular 
instance. 

Then,  too,  we  would  lose  a  great  deal 
of  time,  because  the  prompt  moderniza- 
tion of  this  faciUty  would  save  many, 
many  months  and  perhaps  might  mean, 
in  case  war  should  come,  the  saving  of  a 
great  many  American  lives,  as  well  as  the 
Uves  of  other  people  in  this  old  world  of 
om'S. 

I  do  not  like  to  disagree  with  my  col- 
leagues on  this  subcommittee,  but  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is 
false  economy — that  it  is  a  mistake — to 
strike  out  this  particular  item  from  the 
authorization  bill  and  refuse  to  bring 
in  here,  as  part  of  this  appropriation, 
an  item  which  will  take  care  of  this 
particular  requirement  of  -what  many 
of  us  believe  to  be  the  greatest  air  force 
in  the  world,  one  that  we  certainly 
hope  will  prove  to  be  such,  and  for  which 
we  must  have  research  facilities  to  keep 
ahead,  to  keep  modern,  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  enemy,  regardless  of  what  may 
develop. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schenck],  and 
I  hope  this  body  will  see  fit  to  restore 
this  item,  which,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, was  authorized  after  long  and  ex- 
tensive hearings  by  the  great  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  this  House. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  regret  that 
it  is  necessary  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  two  splendid  gentlemen  from  Ohio, 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing for  so  many  years.  But,  in  order 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  may 
not  look  upon  this  particular  operation 
of  your  committee  as  being  master  sur- 
gery. I  might  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  capital  investment  in 
this  particular  location  of  $245  million, 
and  in  this  bill  which  your  committee 
is  presently  presenting  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  you  are  getting  $1.2  mil- 
lion without  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  May  I  respectfully 
point  out  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Sheppard],  that 
this  project  to  which  I  referred,  the 
proper  remodeling  and  modernizing  of 
this  former  shop  building  into  an 
urgently  needed  laboratory  is  the  only 
research  project  in  this  entire  bill  for 
the  Air  Force  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  and  that  it  is  tremendous- 
ly important.  It  is  the  best  and  only 
in-house  capability  that  they  have. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  because  so  many 
here  have  manifested  in  the  past  an  in- 
terest in  trying  to  preserve  the  integrity 
cf  the  taxpayers"  interests,  that  this  par- 
ticular modification  is  a  technical,  com- 
plicated requirement  because  it  has  to 
do  with  the  modification  of  a  building 
which  within  itself  presents  quite  a  con- 
struction and  engineering  problem.  Up 
to  this  minute,  or  up  to  the  time  that 
we  closed  oiu-  hearings,  the  military  had 
selected  no  architect  engineer  to  plan 
and  evaluate  the  total  cost  involved. 
This  was  merely  one  of  those  rapid 
estimates. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
subcommittee  eliminated  quite  a  few 
items  that  were  proposed  for  that  very 
same  reason  because  the  plans  were  not 
definitized,  they  were  not  in  shape  for 
us  to  give  careftil  scrutiny  and  consid- 
eration to  the  project? 

That  was  one  of  the  reasons  we  felt 
justified  in  taking  this  action. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  In  other  words,  your 
committee  has  had  this  policy,  and  here- 
tofore the  Congress  has  concurred  in 
the  policy  on  many  occasions.  We  are 
not  going  to  issue  blank  checks  to  the 
military  insofar  as  I  am  concerned.  If 
you  want  to  abandon  that  policy,  that 
is  your  prerogative.  I  have  reached  the 
limit  of  taking  estimates  that  are  not 
predicated  upon  proper  engineering  and 
architectural  design. 

Furthermore,  the  annual  maintenance 
cost  of  the  present  building  is  only 
$10,000.  all  of  which  would  not  be  saved 
by  the  construction  of  the  new  building. 
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The  amortization  period  here  is  in  ex- 
cess of  10  years  at  the  moment.  Con- 
sequently, I  ask  the  Hoiise  to  sustain  the 
committee  and  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schiwck]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Schenck) 
there  were — ayes  32,  noes  65. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  8302)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
the  amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  On  that,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  241,  nays  170,  not  voting  26, 
as  follows : 

[RoU  No.   119  J 


Abbltt 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
AsplnaU 
Avery 
Ayres  i 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Battln 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Bogga 
Boiling 


YEAS— 241 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Bromwell 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Brown 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Casey 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Coad 

Collier 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

DtiTls.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

DerwlnsU 

Dlggs 

Dol« 


Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Durno 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 

Flndley 

Plnnegan 

Pino 

Fisher 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Prledel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

GUbert 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 


Hagan.  Ga. 

Harding 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va, 

Haraha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

HemphlU 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

HuU 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Ktng,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Locer 

McDowell 

McFall 

McMillan 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Machrowicz 


Adair 

Alger 

Andrews 

AuchlnclosB 

Barry 

Bass,  N.H. 

Bates 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Pla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Betts 

Boland 

Bonner 

BOW 

Bray 

Brewster 

Brooks.  La. 

Broomfleld 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahill 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Derounlan 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Domlnlck 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dwyer 


Pa. 


HI. 

NT. 


Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

MarshaU 

Mason 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem. 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Minshall 
MocUer 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Nygaard 
O'Brien, 
O'Brien. 
O'Hara.  HI. 
OKonskl 
Olsen 
Patman 
Pfost 
Pllcher 
Plmle 
PoweU 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Qule 
Rains 
RandaU 
Reece 
Relfel 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riley 

Rtvers,  Alaska 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Pla. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Roosevelt 

NAYS— 170 

Felghan 

Pen  ton 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Ford 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Garland 

Gary 

Gavin 

Gialmo 

Glenn 

Goodllng 

Gvibser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hallerk 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hlestand 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Jensen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kearns 

Keith 

Kllburn 

Klldav 

King,  NY. 

King,  Utah 

KUchln 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 


Roetenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

Santangelo 

Baund 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Short 

Bhrtver 

Slier 

Stsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague  Tex. 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Watts 

Wels 

Wtckersham 

Williams 

Willis 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Meader 

Merrow 

MtUiken 

Monagan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murray 

Natcher 

Norblad 

Norrell 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pinion 

Posi^e 

Poff 

Ray 

Rhodes,  Ariz, 

RlPhlman 

River.«.  B.C. 

Robl.=on 

Roerers.  Colo. 

Rooney 

Roii.welot 

St.  Oeorsie 

St.  Germain 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Sheppard 

Blbal 

Slkes 

Stafford 

Stratton 


Teague,  Calif.     Vinson 


Thomas 
Tollefson 
Tupper 
Utt 

Van  Pelt 
Van  Zandt 


Abernethy 

Alford 

Ashley 

BUtch 

Boykln 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Celler 

Clark 


Wallhauser 

Walter 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 


July  25 

Whltener 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wilson.  CaUf . 
Wilson,  Ind. 
W  Instead 
Younger 


1961 
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Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Plynt 

Frazler 

Goodell 

Hansen 

Kllgore 

Klrwan 

McSween 


Martin,  Masa. 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Rabaut 
Roberts 
Shelley 
Taber 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 

pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr  CeUer  for,  with  Mr.  Taber  against. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for.  with  Mrs.  Blltch  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Moorehead  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  GoodelL 

Mr.  BREWSTER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  On  that.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  409,  nays  0,  not  votmg  28, 
as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  120 

] 

YEAS— 409 

Abbltt 

Boiling 

Curtln 

Adair 

Bolton 

Curtis.  Ma.ts. 

Addabbo 

Bonner 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Addonlzlo 

Bow 

Daddarlo 

Albert 

Brademas 

Dague 

Alexander 

Bray 

Daniels 

Alger 

Breeding 

Davis, 

Andersen. 

Brewster 

James  C. 

Minn. 

Bromwell 

Davis,  John  W 

Anderson,  111. 

Brooks,  La. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Andrews 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Dawson 

Anfuso 

Broomfleld 

Delaney 

Arends 

Brown 

Dent 

Ashbrook 

Broyhlll 

Denton 

Ashmore 

Bruce 

Derounlan 

A'-pJnall 

Burke,  Ky. 

Derwlnskl 

Auchlncloss 

Burke,  Mass. 

Devlne 

Avery 

Burleson 

Dlggs 

Ayres 

Bvme.  Pa. 

Dlngell 

Bailey 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dole 

Baker 

CaliUl 

Domlnlck 

Baldwin 

Carey 

Donohue 

Baring 

Casey 

Dooley 

Barrett 

Cederberg 

Dorn 

Barry 

Chamberlain 

Dowdy 

Bafw.  N  H. 

Chelf 

Downing 

Bu.ss,  Tenn. 

Chenoweth 

Doyle 

Bates 

Chlperfleld 

Dulskl 

Battm 

Church 

Durno 

Becker 

Clancy 

Dwyer 

Beckworth 

Coad 

Edmondson 

Beermann 

Cohelan 

Elliott 

Belcher 

Collier 

Everett 

Bell 

Colmer 

Pallon 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Conte 

Parbsteln 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Cook 

Fascell 

Berry 

Cooley 

Felghan 

Betts 

Corbett 

Penton 

Blatnlk 

Corman 

Flndley 

Boggb 

Cramer 

Flnnegaa 

Boland 

Cunningham 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Kogaity 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton 

G.illagher 

Clarlaud 

Uarmatz 

Gary 

Cialhlngs 

Gavin 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodllng 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hainan.  Oa 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harbha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ksistenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kilburn 

Kllday 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kltchin 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

LRngen 


Pa 


Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesmski 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lip.scomb 

Loser 

McCorn.ack 

MrCulloch 

.McDonough 

Mi-Do  well 

.McFall 

M.  Intirc 

•McMillan 

McVey 

Macdon.ild 

M  icGre^  or 

M.ichrov  Icz 

Marlden 

Mack 

Magniihon 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marshall 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mason 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

MUler,  Ciem 

Miller. 

Geori^C'  P 
MUllken 
Mills 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
.Moore 
Moorlif.id 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrl.soii 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mouldei 
.  Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nel.se  n 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
O'Brien 
OBrlen  N  Y. 
O'Hara.  111. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konsl  i 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passmai. 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Petersor 
Pfost 
Phllbin 
Pike 
Pllcher 
Pillion 
Plrnlp 
Poage 
Poff 
Powell 
Price 
Pucinsk, 
Qule 
Rains 
Randall 
Ray 
Reece 
Relfel 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rlchlman 
Riley 
Rivers.  /  laska 


111 


Rivers.  S.C. 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rouney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Kousselot 

Rutherford 

Ryaa 

.S'   George 

St   Germain 

Santangelo 

t-aund 

H  -ylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Sciierer 

s,  hneebell 

.Schwelker 

.Schwengel 

Scott 

Sranton 

.Sef'ly-Browu 

Selden 

.Sneppard 

Sh.pley 

Short 

Shnver 

S.bal 

S.kes 

S!er 

.sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

SUisjyers 

Steed 

.Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

it  ague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupp>er 

Udall.  Morris  K 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

W.tlter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weis 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Willlanw     " 

Willis 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

W  Instead 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


NAY*— 0 

NOT   V01TNG— 28 


Abernethy 
Alford 


Ashley 
Blltch 


Boykln 
Buckley 


Cannon 

Celler 

Clark 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Flynt 

Frazler 

Frledel 


Goodell 
Hansen 
Keogh 
Kllgore 
Kowalski 
McSween 
Martin.  Mate. 
Miller.  NY. 


Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Rabaut 
Roberts 
Shelley 
Taber 
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the    following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 
pairs : 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs    Hansen  with  Mr    Taber. 
Mr.   Evlns   with  Mr    Martin   of  Massachu- 
setts 

Mr    Boykln   with  Mr    MUler  of  New  Y^rk. 
Mr    Keogh  with  Mr.  Moorehead  of  Ohio. 
Mr    Rabaut  with   Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Mr    Abernethy  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
-the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  <H.R.  7577)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Executive  OflBce  of 
the  President,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  sundry  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendments  Nos.  12  and 
13. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment  No. 
15  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Johns- 
ton of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  August  5,  1939,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  records  o'  the  U.S.  Government," 
for  the  disposition  of  executive  papers 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  62-2. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
n-iarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  I 
have  today  offered  a  resolution  for  the 
con.sideration  of  the  Congress  that  is  in- 
tended to  protect  a  significant  segment 
of  American  industry  and  one  of  Ken- 
tucky's principal  industries  from  un- 
scrupulous foreign  competition.  Also  in- 
tended is  a  safeguard  to  the  recognized 
quality  which  distinguishes  the  product 
of  this  industry  from  importations. 

This  commodity  is  an  important  prod- 
uct of  a  nationwide  distilling  industry 
which  bears  a  greater  proportionate 
.share  of  the  Federal  tax  burden  than 
does  any  other  industry.  The  economic 
well-being  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  is  substantially  dependent 
upon  the  continued  successful  operation 
of  this  industry  as  well  as  upon  its  fu- 
ture progress  and  expansion. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  several 
attempts  by  foreign  concerns  to  apply 
the  name  "bourbon"  to  certain  spirits 
produced  abroad  in  hopes  of  marketing 
them  here  and  capitalizing  on  bourbon's 
trademark.  A  few  of  these  attempts  have 
been  successful. 

Foreign  coimtries,  principally  the 
United  Kingdom  and  some  in  Europe, 
have  recognized  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  bourbon  whiskey  and  have 
also  recognized  the  right  of  American 
producers,  because  of  their  developing 
efforts  throughout  the  years,  to  the  sole 
proprietorship  m  trade  circles  of  the 
bourbon  trademark.  This  recognition 
is  attested  to  by  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eration Internationale  des  Vms  et  Spiri- 
teux,  a  distinguished  body  of  recognized 
authorities  on  wines  and  spirits,  in 
adopting  a  resolution  restricting  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  "bourbon"  to 
whiskey  produced  in  the  United  States 
under  U.S.  Government  standards. 

Standards  for  bourbon  whiskey  are 
clearly  defined  by  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Alcohol  Ad- 
ministration Act.  Similar  measure- 
ments are  provided  in  these  same 
regulations  protectmg  the  whiskies  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Canada  from 
imitation  in  the  United  States. 

American  distilleries  are  noted  for 
their  scrupulous  observance  of  these 
standards.  It  is  to  implement  these 
standards  through  greater  awareness  of 
and  effective  enforcement  agamst  spuri- 
ous importations  on  the  part  of  our 
Federal  agencies  that  I  have  introduced 
the  following  re.solution: 

Concurrent  RESOLtrrioN 

>  Whereas  it  has  been  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  recognize  marks  of 
origin  applicable  to  alcoholic  beverages  im- 
ported into  the  United  States: 

Whereas  such  commercial  policy  has  been 
implemented  by  the  promulgation  of  ap- 
propriate regulations  which,  among  other 
things,  establish  standards  of  identity  lor 
such   imported  alcoholic   beverages; 
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Whereas  among  the  standards  of  Identity 
which  have  been  established  are  those  for 
"Scotch  whisky"  as  a  distinctive  product  of 
Scotland,  manufactured  In  Scotland  in  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  reg- 
ulating the  manufacture  of  Scotch  whisky 
for  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and  for 
"Canadian  whisky"  as  a  distinctive  product 
of  Canada,  manufactured  In  Canada  in  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  the  Etominion  of 
Canada  regulating  the  manufacture  of  whis- 
ky for  consumption  in  Canada  and  for 
"cognac"  as  grape  brandy  distilled  in  the 
Cogneic  region  of  Prance,  which  is  entitled 
to  be  so  designated  by  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  French  Government; 

Whereas  "bourbon  whiskey"  is  a  distinc- 
tive product  of  the  United  States  and  is  un- 
like other  types  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
whether  Imported  or  domestic; 

Whereas  to  be  entitled  to  the  designa- 
tion "bourbon  whiskey"  the  product  must 
conform  to  the  highest  standards  and  must 
be  manufactured  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
which  prescribe  a  standard  of  identity  for 
"bourbon  whiskey"; 

Whereas  bourbon  whiskey  has  achieved 
recognition  and  acceptance  throughout  the 
world  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the  United 
States:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  (the  Senate  con- 
curring). That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  recognition  of  bourbon  whiskey  as 
a  distinctive  product  of  the  United  States 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment toward  the  end  that  such  agen- 
cies will  take  appropriate  action  to  deter 
and  prevent  persons  outside  the  United 
States  from  designating  whisky  as  "bourbon 
whiskey"  and  to  prohibit  the  Importation 
into  the  United  States  of  whisky  designated 
as  "bourbon  whiskey." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FRIED  EL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  very  important  business,  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  on  the  roUcall  today  on  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  had  I  been  here 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ELLIOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  388,  Rept.  No.  773), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Besolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
s30lutlon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H-R.  8230) 
to  Improve  and  protect  farm  prices  and  farm 
income,  to  adjust  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  In  line  with  the  requirements 
therefor,  to  Improve  distribution  and  expand 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  lib- 
eralize and  extend  farm  credit  services,  to 
protect  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bin  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  four  horn's,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 


adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments therc-o  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 


COMMUNITY      HEALTH      SERVICES 
AND  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  375  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com-  It- 
tee  of  the  W;iole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4998)  to  assist  in  expanding  and  im- 
proving community  facilities  and  services 
for  the  health  care  of  aged  and  other  per- 
sons, and  fcir  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  a-j  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  t.nd 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
alter  which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown  J. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  375 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4998,  a  bill  to  assist  in  expanding  and 
improving  community  facilities  and 
services  for  the  health  care  of  aged  and 
other  persons,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  overall  purpose  of  H.R.  4998  is  to 
expand  certain  existing  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  and  to  initiate  one  new 
program  with  a  view  to  stimulating 
States,  local  communities,  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  new 
or  improved  community  health  facilities 
and  health  services  for  the  care  of 
chronically  ill  or  aged  persons. 

First,  the  legislation  would  increase 
from  $30  co  $50  million  annually  the 
limit  on  Federal  expenditures  for  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States  which  arc  designed 
to  assist  States  and  local  communities 
in  providing  adequate  public  health 
services,  and  it  would  authorize  this 
program  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  increase 
approximately  in  proportion  the  subceil- 
ings  on  funds  which  are  especially  ear- 
marked v/ithin  the  aforementioned 
grant-in-aid  program  (a)  for  demon- 
strations, training  of  State  and  local 
public  health  personnel,  and  the  detail- 
ing of  U.S.  Public  Health  personnel  to 
assist  StaUjs,  and  (b)  for  grants  to  ac- 
credited public  and  nonprofit  schools 
of  public  health. 


Third,  the  legislation  would  authorize 
for  a  ijcriod  of  5  years  a  new  program 
of  up  to  $10  million  annually  of  special 
project  grants  to  States,  local  communi- 
ties, and  nonprofit  organizations  for 
studies,  experiments,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  new  or  improved  methods  of 
providing  health  services  outside  hospi- 
tals, particularly  for  chronically  ill  or 
aged  persons. 

Foui-th.  the  legislation  would  for  a 
period  of  3  years  increase  from  $10  mil- 
lion to  $20  million  the  limit  on  expendi- 
tures for  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  for  the  construction  of  nursing 
homes  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  would  eliminate 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  the  present  ceiling  of  $1.2  million  on 
expenditures  for  research  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  hospital  services,  and  would  au- 
thorize the  utilization  of  these  funds  to 
provide  matching  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  experimental  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities;  and 

Sixth,  the  legislation  would  repeal  a 
provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  authorizing,  without  any  matching 
requirement,  outright  grants  for  the 
construction  of  health  research  facilities. 
Thus,  only  matching  grants  could  be 
made  under  the  act  for  the  construction 
of  such  facilities. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  375. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  375 
makes  in  order,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  stated,  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4998.  It  is  an  open  rule  and  pro- 
vides for  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  to  assist  in 
expanding  and  improving  community  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  the  health  care 
of  aged  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  bill  comes  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conamerce  which,  as  you  know, 
has  jurisdiction  over  public  health  mat- 
ters. Roughly  speaking,  the  bill  would 
provide  for  some  increases  and  come  au- 
thorizations over  a  period  of  time  for 
certain  research  in  connection  with  the 
health  care  of  the  aged  and  also  other 
medical  research  coming  under  the  Sur- 
geon General  and  the  Public  Health 
Service.  As  I  understand  it.  the  report 
was  unanimous.  There  was  no  objection 
to  this  bill  in  either  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  or  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules.  Then, 
after  the  Committee  on  Rules  had  acted 
upon  the  bill,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  bill,  lines  19,  20,  21, 
and  22,  on  page  8,  would  repeal  section 
433 'a)  of  the  Health  Act. 

That,  by  the  way,  happens  to  be  the 
section  of  the  law  under  which,  at  the 
present  time,  certain  grants  are  made  to 
a  number  of  hospitals,  most  of  them 
connected  with  State  university  medical 
schools  which  have  been  doing  research 
on  various  types  of  medical  problems, 
especially  cancer.  In  our  own  State, 
for  instance,  there  is  the  Children's  Hos- 
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pital,  a  branch  of  the  University  Hos- 
pital of  Ohio  State  University.  The 
Ohio  State  Medical  School  furnishes  a 
great  deal  of  service  and  the  hospital 
does  research  on  leukemia  in  childien. 
It  is  the  largest  childien's  hospital  in  the 
world,  incidentally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  found  that  already 
the  National  Cancer  Research  Council 
of  the  National  Camer  Institute  out  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  at 
Bethesda  has  agreed  and  has  made  com- 
mitments to  fumisli  certain  facilities 
and  certain  equipmert  to  some,  I  believe, 
17  various  hospitals  of  the  type  I  have 
just  mentioned.  These  include  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  Temple  University, 
up  in  Philadelphia;  Wistar  Institute  of 
Philadelphia;  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Maryland;  the  University  of  Texas; 
the  University  of  Wa;;hington;  the  Okla- 
homa Medical  Research  Center;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa;  Delafleld  Hospital,  in 
New  York;  California  Department  of 
Public  Health;  the  University  of  North 
Dakota;  Emory  University,  down  in 
Georgia;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  has  a  gr?at  medical  school 
there,  as  you  know,  as  well  as  a  great 
hospital;  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Columbus,  which  I  nentioned  as  being 
part  of  the  great  Ohio  State  University 
Medical  Center;  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  New  England  Deaconess 
University  of  Boston. 

Since  that  time,  or  before  this  bill 
was  brought  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  control  of  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfaie.  reported  a  bill 
which  carried  $5  million  in  one  item  t# 
take  care  of  these  particular  commit- 
ments, or  at  least  to  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward taking  care  of  such  commitments. 
That  bill,  of  course  is  now  pending  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  has  arisen 
if  this  particular  bill  now  before  us  is 
passed  with  this  repealer  clause  in  it  as 
Ls,  whether  or  not  tlie  appropriation  biU 
which  has  cleared  the  House  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  will  be  enacted 
into  law.  and.  if  so.  whether  those  funds 
would  be  available  to  meet  the  commit- 
ments already  made  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council.  W€  have  discussed  this 
matter  rather  thoroughly  with  the 
member.s — the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  and  also  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris  1.  chaimian  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, who  has  had  a  number  of  confer- 
ences with  Public  tiealth  officials  on  it 
in  the  last  day  or  so — and  an  attempt  is 
being  made,  or  has  been  made,  to  work 
out  somo  sort  of  amendment  to  this  par- 
ticular section.  Whether  it  be  a  com- 
plete repealer,  or  amended  so  as  to  post- 
pone the  date  of  repeal,  has  to  be  settled 
here  this  afternoon.  I  would  like  very 
much,  if  I  might  address  myself  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris], 
to  ask  what  his  vie'vs  are  on  the  action 
that  should  be  taken. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  liie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentk - 
man  from  Arkansas.  First,  though,  I 
am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  \/ill 
agree  that  I  have  stated  the  problem 
properly. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  altogether.  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  discussion  in 
order  that  we  might  try  to  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thought  we  would 
take  3  or  4  minutes  on  it  now,  if  we 
could. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  me  to  tiT  to  get  it  straightened  out 
here  or  wait  until  we  get  into  the  gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  can  use  more  time  if  he 
needs  it,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  only  take 
the  time  if  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  will  be  glad  to  do 
that. 

In  the  first  place,  the  provision  v.-ith 
respect  to  Public  Health  aid  is  contained 
in  title  HI,  General  Powers  and  Duties 
of  Public  Health  Service,  the  provision 
that  was  passed  in  1950.  The  gentleman 
is  not  altogether  correct  when  he  st:ites 
that  this  bill  proposes  to  repeal  secJon 
433fa>.    Section  433(a)  provides  in  part : 

Where  an  institute  has  been  establiiihed 
under  this  part,  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  301  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search relating  to  the  disease  or  diseases  to 
which  the  activities  of  the  institute  are  di- 
rected (including  grants-in-aid  for  drawing 
plans,  erection  of  buildings,  and  acquisition 
of  land  therefor),  through  such  institute 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  national  ad- 
visory council  established  or  expanded  by 
reason  of  the  establishment  of  such  institute. 

We  do  not  repeal  that  provision  of  Law. 
The  only  language  in  that  provision  we 
would  repeal  would  be  "(including 
grants-in-aid  for  drawing  plans,  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  and  acquisition  of  land 
therefor) ." 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  interfere  at 
all  with  the  research  program  under  sec- 
tion 433(a).  It  remains  authorized 
just  as  it  is.  This  has  to  do  only  with 
the  consti-uction  of  buildings. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Will  the  gentleman  an- 
swer this  one  question.  The  gentleman 
has  of  course  discussed  this  matter  witli 
the  Public  Health  officials.  Would  this 
in  any  way  affect  any  of  the  commit- 
ments made  to  the  facilities  I  have  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  seems  to  be  a 
question  between  what  was  told  us  on 
yesterday  afternoon  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
what  the  members  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  tell  us  now.  There  seems  to 
be  a  difference  of  thinking  as  to  the  $5 
million  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  included  for  this  fiscal  year. 
We  were  told  by  the  director  yesterday 
afternoon  that  the  $5  million  was  for 
construction  only.  The  gentleman  tells 
us  that  he  understands  that  Ohio  State 
University  has  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  already,  and  the 
amount  that  is  included  in  the  estimate 
of  the  Department  of  $143,000  would  be 
for  research  activities.    I  do  not  know 


who  is  right  about  it  at  this  moment 
from  what  they  tell  me. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  earlier  that  the  Public 
Health  officials  had  also  stated  to  him 
that  this  was  for  research  only.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  had  a  talk  with 
Dr.  Shannon  about  this  on  the  tele- 
phone. The.se  are  for  equipment  'n  the 
laboratories  that  have  already  been  built 
by  Ohio  State  University.  He  does  not 
say  that  every  penny  Is,  but  he  does 
say  the  great  amount  is  for  equipment 
for  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  say  that  I  asked 
our  colleague,  one  of  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  minority,  just  a  moment  ago 
to  call  Dr.  Shannon  so  we  could  clear 
this  up.  That  is  the  reason  he  has  just 
brought  this  information  back.  That 
being  true,  the  language  we  propose  here 
with  reference  to  repealing  cmly  this 
provision  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago 
would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  funds 
included,  the  sum  of  $143,000  for  the 
gentleman's  institution,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  Of  course,  in  fairness 
to  the  other  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  schools,  perhaps,  in  their  States 
or  hospitals  that  are  affected  by  this. 
I  am  interested  in  knowing  what  may 
be  done  or  can  be  done  to  protect  their 
interest  as  well  as  our  own. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  advise 
the  gentleman,  after  having  our  atten- 
tion called  to  this  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  we  went  into  it  and.  yesterday, 
after  going  into  the  present  situation, 
we  decided  that  we  would  not  interfere 
with  any  of  the  action  of  the  appropria- 
tions committee  or  the  cancer  council 
at  this  time,  and  that  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  this 
bill,  that  the  repeal  provision  would  not 
become  effective  until  July  1,  19€2.  We 
decided  this  because  the  Research  Facili- 
ties Act  expires  June  30,  1962.  That  is 
the  provision  which  the  Congress  passed 
in  1956  for  3  years  and  which  was  ex- 
tended for  another  3  years.  But  that  is 
on  a  matching  basis.  The  amendment 
referred  to  here  refers  to  the  1950  act 
which  provides  for  100  percent  Govern- 
ment grrants  and  requires  no  matching 
whatsoever.  We  feel  this  entire  matter 
ought  to  be  gone  into.  The  departments 
tell  us  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  admin- 
ister a  program  where  you  have  certain 
institutions  and  certain  programs  receiv- 
ing an  outright  grant  and  others  are 
required  to  match. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  understand  from  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  your  committee  to  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  all  these  research  facili- 
ties; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Immediately  after  the 
next  session  of  the  Ccmgress. 
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Mr.  BROWN.    That  is  next  yeai'? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Obviously,  we  cannot 
go  into  it  now. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  provision  of  this  bill  discussed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  appearing  on 
page  8,  lines  19  through  22,  which  repeals 
section  433(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  under  which  nonmatching 
grants  have  been  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  cancer  research  facilities. 

Six  years  ago,  when  I  first  became  in- 
terested in  a  program  for  the  construc- 
tion of  cancer  research  facilities,  I  found 
there  was  a  crying  need  throughout  the 
United  States  in  our  medical  colleges 
and  imiversities  for  such  facilities.  At 
that  time  I  introduced  a  bill  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  That  bill  pro- 
vided for  100 -percent  grants  for  cancer 
research  facilities  throughout  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  a  report  on  that 
bill  was  rendered.  The  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  ruled  that  the  legislation  was 
not  needed  because  section  433(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act  already  pro- 
vided all  the  necessary  authority.  For 
that  reason,  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, after  receiving  the  testimony  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  many  eminent  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  medical  research,  com- 
menced a  program  last  year  of  funding 
the  construction  of  cancer  research  fa- 
cilities in  the  amount  of  $5  million  each 
year.  In  the  United  States  today,  the 
greatest  need  in  cancer  research  for 
making  a  breakthrough  in  the  area  of 
cancer  cures  is  in  the  area  of  research 
facilities.  I  have  here  with  me  the  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  on  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  this 
fiscal  year.  I  can  point  to  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  the  new  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  on  page 
53  where  he  says  research  facilities  are 
the  crying  need  as  far  as  the  cancer  re- 
search program  is  concerned. 

I  point  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hunt; 
I  point  to  the  testimony  on  page  534  of 
Dr.  Shannon,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health ;  and  the  tes- 
timony beginning  on  page  870  of  Dr. 
Kenneth  Endicott,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  all  substantiat- 
ing the  fact  that  investigators  are  not 
the  crying  need  in  the  field  of  cancer 
research  today.  The  No.  1  priority  is 
cancer  research  facilities. 

This  piece  of  legislation  we  have  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon  does  not  deal  with 
medical  research  facilities;  it  deals  with 
one  amendment  to  the  Hill-Burton  Hos- 
pital Construction  Act,  and  it  deals  with 
community  facilities,  but  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  medical  research  con- 
struction program. 


The  Medical  Research  Facilities  Act 
expires  on  June  30  of  1962.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  give 
consideration  to  the  extension  of  this 
matching  program  which  is  now  on  a 
50-50  matching  basis  under  an  authori- 
zation of  $30  million  a  year.  We  should 
give  consideration  to  the  conduct  of 
hearings  on  this  program,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  at  the  lime  the.se  hearings 
are  conducted  would  be  the  time  to  take 
up  the  question  of  repealing  section 
433'a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
as  it  has  to  do  with  grants  for  the  erec- 
tion of  medical  research  facilities,  and 
under  which  the  cancer  research  facili- 
ties program  has  been  funded. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  i.s  in 
the  best  interest  of  effective  and  effi- 
cient cancer  research  activities  in  this 
country  to  repeal  section  433' a >  at  this 
time  without  giving  a  single  investigator 
in  the  field  of  cancer  research  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  tlie  commit- 
tee to  outline  the  problems  which  do 
exist  in  the  field  of  financing  construc- 
tion of  cancer  research  facilities.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  will  accept 
my  amendment  to  strike  out  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  8  so  that  that  great 
committee  of  this  Congress  can  give  con- 
sideration at  one  time  to  the  wliole  area 
of  medical  research  facilities.  Or.  as  a 
minimum  we  should  postpone  this  re- 
peal for  2  years  so  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion can  be  studied  and  proper  legisla- 
tion acted  upon  without  an  interruption 
of  this  vital  program. 

The  new  administration  has  sent  down 
a  recommendation  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  Their  rec- 
ommendation did  contain  this  particu- 
lar section  to  repeal  433ia>,  but  that 
was  to  be  repealed  on  the  basis  that  the 
matching  formula  was  to  be  made  more 
flexible.  Here  we  are  repealing  this  sec- 
tion which  has  to  do  with  medical  re- 
search facilities  in  a  bill  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  medical  research  fa- 
cilities but  has  to  do  with  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital  construction  program  and 
community  facilities.  This  repeal  sec- 
tion does  not  belong  in  this  bill;  it 
should  be  considered  at  the  time  the 
whole  medical  research  facility  program 
is  before  this  Congress  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr, 
Brown],  has  discussed  with  you  the 
various  institutions  which  are  involved 
No  commitments  have  been  made  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  as  far  as  the  funding  of 
any  cancer  research  construction  pro- 
gram is  concerned  because  the  appro- 
priation has  not  yet  been  approved  by 
this  Congress.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives, under  the  authority  of  section 
433'a),  approved  an  appropriation  of  $5 
million  for  the  construction  of  cancer  re- 
search facilities  on  a  nonmatching  basis, 
but  the  bill  has  not  yet  been  considered 
by  the  other  body. 

This  particular  bill  before  us  today,  if 
enacted  into  law  in  its  present  fonn, 
would  completely  do  away  with  the  au- 
thority under  which  that  appropriation 
was  made.     But,  as  I  said  before,   no 


funding  commitments  have  been  made. 
There  have  been  approvals  of  applica- 
tions made  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  which  acts  as  the  advisory  group 
to  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Those 
particular  approvals  were  made  on  a 
priority  basis  by  the  Advisory  Council  op 
Cancer.  The  Surgeon  General  will  tell 
you  that  no  commitment  has  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Cancer  Council.  That  is  true.  These 
are  merely  recommendations.  But  for 
practical  purposes  none  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Cancer  Council,  the 
Heart  Council,  or  any  other  council  have 
been  overridden  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral under  any  administration,  as  far  as 
individual  investigative  research  grants, 
and  as  far  as  medical  research  facility 
plants  are  concerned. 

This  list  includes  funds  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  The  University 
of  Washington  was  included  in  the 
amount  of  $1,059,309  in  the  fiscal  year 
1961  program.  Their  request  was  for 
Si. 600,000.  They  have  yet  to  receive 
$.540,700.  Many  other  institutions  have 
had  their  applications  approved  but  have 
not  received  funds  and  will  not  if  this 
repeal  section  is  approved.  Iowa  State 
University's  application  was  approved 
for  $206,000;  the  Francis  Delaficld  Hos- 
pital. New  York,  $1,779,000;  Oklahoma 
Medical  Research  Foundation.  $463,685; 
the  California  Department  of  Public 
Health.  $1,180,000;  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  $402,000;  Emory  Univer- 
sity. Atlanta,  $218,271;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  $750,123;  Children's  Hos- 
pital. Columbus,  Ohio,  $143,000;  Univer- 
sity of  California.  $129,000;  New  England 
Deaconess  Hospital,  Boston,  $930,000;  all 
approved  but  unfunded.  This  makes  a 
total  unfunded  but  approved  by  the  Ad- 
vi.sory  Cancer  Council  of  $6,741,779. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  which  we 
have  had  that  cancer  research  facilities 
are  the  No.  1  priority  in  the  whole  field 
of  cancer  research,  as  we  look  for  a 
breakthrough  in  this  most  dreaded  di- 
sease, it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  outright 
folly  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  repeal  section  433ia>  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  in  our  action 
here  today. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  with  the  gentleman  on 
many  occasions  about  this  program. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  think  the  entire  Congress  is 
well  aware  of  the  gentleman's  tremen- 
dous interest  and  concern  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  also  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  he  has  no  deeper  feeling 
toward  this  program  than  I  and  other 
Members  of  this  Congress.  I  think  we 
all  share  the  same  feeling  in  that  respect. 

I  remind  the  gentleman  again  that  in- 
sofar as  section  433(a)  is  concerned,  we 
do  not  repeal  the  section,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  alluded.  We  only  eUminate  the 
provision  which  calls  for  100  percent 
Government  grants-in-aid  on  the  con- 
struction of  building  facilities  in  that 
institutional  grant. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  research  facilities 
program  is  repealed  outright. 
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Mr,  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  Is  in 
error.  That  Is  not,  true.  It  Includes 
only  the  parenthetical  language. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Here  Is  the  section  of 
the  bill  before  us.  On  page  8  lines  19 
to  22: 

The  parenthetical  pliraae  In  the  flnt  aen- 
tence  of  section  433(a)  of  »uch  Act  which 
reads  "(Including  gran  ta- In -aid  for  drawing 
plans,  erection  of  buildings,  and  acquisition 
of  land  therefor)"  U  repealed. 

My  contention  is  that  that  repeals  the 
authority  under  which  we  are  ccuaduct- 
ing  and  carrying  on  a  cancer  research 
facilities  construction  program  on  a 
nonmatching  basis. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  the  gentleman's 
own  bill  that  is  now  going  through  the 
Congress  there  is  a  total  of  some  $125 
million  appropriated  for  cancer  re- 
search which  would  not  be  affected  in 
the  slightest. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  rest  of  section  433 
(a)  does  not  have  to  do  with  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  and  what  I  am 
talking  about  is  construction,  construc- 
tion of  cancer  research  buildings.  This 
does  r^^eal  this  authority  imder  which 
we  have  funded  those  construction 
programs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  You  agree  that  it  is 
true,  then,  that  the  research  program 
in  section  433(a)  is  not  repealed,  only 
that  phase  of  it  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  buildings. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Only  that  phase  that  I 
have  addressed  myself  to;  the  construc- 
tion of  research  faciUties,  the  research 
construction  program  on  a  nonmatch- 
ing basis  is  repealed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  want  every  Member 
of  this  House  to  understand  definitely 
that  no  part  of  section  433(a)  as  far  as> 
cancer  research  is  concerned  is  at  all 
affected. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Except  the  construction 
of  cancer  research  facilities. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  And  that  is  all  I  am 
directing  my  discussion  to  here.  I 
never  contended  tliat  it  would  take  away 
all  the  authority  to  carry  on  cancer  re- 
search, but  it  does  take  away  authority 
for  grants  for  construction  of  facilities, 
which  is  the  No.  1  priority  as  far  as 
cancer  research  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
interpret  the  language  to  mean  that 
construction  is  one  thing  and  facilities 
in  cancer  research  is  another?  Does  he 
interpret  construction  as  facilities?   . 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Construction  of  facil- 
ities is  what  I  am  addressing  myself  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  research  itself  is 
not  construction. 

"  Mr.  LAIRD.  Research  is  being  ham- 
strung because  of  the  lack  of  these  fa- 
cilities, and  facilities  is  the  No.  1  priority 
in  the  whole  field  of  cancer  research.  I 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  our  hearings  in  which  this  is  very 
carefully  and  thoroughly  spelled  out. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  find  myself  very  sym- 
pathetic to  the  views  Just  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  iTom  Wisconsin.    For  the 


last  3  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  the  head  of  a  cancer  foundatilon 
which  has  recently  af&llated  with  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  I  can  (rive 
firsthand  testimony  to  the  fact  that  can- 
cer research  without  cancer  faclUtle;?  In 
the  form  of  buildings  just  plain  does 
not  go  on.  And.  I  can  also  give  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  since  the  nrnor 
came  about  that  the  fimds  for  the  build- 
ings would  be  cut  down,  the  amount  of 
requests  from  private  sources,  which  are 
not  available,  has  increased  tremen- 
dously. Without  this  building,  cancer 
research,  as  such,  simply  win  not  go  Tor- 
ward  on  the  scale  that  in  my  opinion  is 
vitally  necessary  to  implement  the  hope 
of  finding  further  cancer  prevention  and 
cures. 

If  there  Is  some  fundamental  re£,son 
why  these  buildings  should  not  be  built, 
that  Is  a  question  on  which  I  am  oi)en- 
minded  enough  to  want  to  discuss;  but 
without  any  sound  reason  for  not  ha  .'ing 
these  buildings  erected  In  order  that 
the  research  may  take  place,  I  cannot 
see  the  reason  at  this  time,  as  has  l)een 
pointed  out,  for  repealing  this  particular 
provision. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jleld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rliode 
Island  [Mr.  Pogarty]. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  fii-st  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Chairma;i  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  :FVjr- 
eign  Commerce  for  bringing  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House.  I  think  it  is  a  very  ijood 
biU.  I  thhik  it  is  a  step  in  the  righ :  di- 
rection. The  only  thing  I  find  fault  with 
is  the  repeal  of  the  construction  plase 
of  section  433(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

It  seemed  to  me  in  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations handling  this  matter,  there 
was  some  misunderstanding  as  to  \rhat 
each  meant.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  was  making  it 
clear  that  the  bill  would  not  cut  out  any 
funds  for  research  on  cancer.  I  agree 
with  him.  But  I  also  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird] 
that  when  you  strike  out  the  authoiiza- 
tion  to  make  construction  grants,  con- 
tained in  section  433(a),  as  is  proposed 
in  this  bill,  you  are  repealing  the  only 
place  in  law  today  where  grants  for 
construction  of  facilities  for  research  in 
cancer  can  be  made  on  a  nonmatching 
basis.  So  I  think  both  gentlemen  are 
right. 

Mr.  Speal^er,  as  I  recall  the  history  of 
this  program,  it  began  back  in  1948  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mr.  Keefe  who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  Labor,  Health 
and  Welfare.  We  started  on  a  3 -year 
program  of  about  $25  million  for  heart 
and  $25  million  for  cancer.  I  think  we 
appropriated  $10  or  $12  million  the  first 
year  for  heart  and  cancer  on  a  non- 
matching  basis.  In  2  years  the  Korean 
war  came  along  and  construction  was 
curtailed.  Some  Members  of  Congress 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the   general   provisions  of   the   Public 


Health  Service  Act  were  enough  author- 
ity to  carry  on  such  a  nonmatching 
program.  As  a  result,  in  1950,  when  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Neurology  and  Blindness  and 
the  Institute  on  Arthritis  was  passed  by 
this  House,  section  433(a)  was  added  to 
authorize  grants  for  construction  of  re- 
search faculties,  which  is  the  provision 
it  is  proFKJsed  to  strike  out  now. 

There  has  been  testimony  before  our 
committee  in  the  last  3  years  that  the 
greatest  lack  in  this  area  is  in  the  con- 
struction field.  There  are  many  uni- 
versities, many  of  them  State  universi- 
ties and  other  institutions  that  have 
capable  personnel  and  capable  research 
teams,  but  they  do  not  have  the  money 
with  which  to  construct  the  necessary 
facilities  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  re- 
search. It  is  true  that  this  House  passed 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  an  appropriation  of 
over  $125  million  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  but  not  one  dime  of  that 
appropriation  can  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities.  It  is  Impossible 
to  carry  on  research  unless  we  have  the 
facilities  and  equipment  and  the  build-  ^ 
ings.  I  hope  that  before  general  debate 
is  concluded  we  may  all  get  together  on 
this  matter,  because  I  know  we  are  all 
interested  in  doing  what  is  best  for  the 
health  of  our  people.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  delay  the  repeal  of  section 
433(a)  until  hearings  are  held  by  the 
c(xnmlttee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Har- 
ris]; and  a  bill  can  \}e  presented  which 
covers  this  whole  field  of  assistance  for 
construction  of  research  facilities.  Then 
I  think  we  would  agree  that  if  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Health  Research  Facilities 
Act  is  made  with  a  variable  matching 
basis  and  the  level  of  authorized  appro- 
priations raised,  that  there  would  be  no 
need  for  section  433(a)  of  the  I^ublic 
Health  Service  Act. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Many  times  I  have  had 
the  question  asked  me  as  to  what  ad- 
vance of  importance,  what  great  advance, 
what  great  drug  have  we  obtained  out  of 
these  tremendous  amounts  of  dollars  we 
have  put  into  research  programs.  I 
realize  the  gentleman  is  an  authority  on 
that,  and  I  am  truly  seeking  informa- 
tion, because  I  should  like  to  know. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  me  to  take  the  time  to  give  him 
one  specific  example,  if  I  may  have  the 
time  I  will  explain  a  particular  one ;  and 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  there  are  others. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Dr.  Papanicolau  dis- 
covered a  method  of  diagnosing  cancer 
of  the  cervix  in  women  in  time  to  cure  it. 
Ap  the  result  of  his  discovery,  and  testi- 
mony by  the  American  Cancer  Society 
before  our  committee,  we  appropriated, 
about  5  years  ago,  $100,000  over  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  to  establish  a  clinic  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  The  next  year  we  gave 
them  another  $100,000.  The  third  year 
we  asked  them  what  the  results  were. 
They  testified  that  in  the  S-year  period 
they  were  able  to  excml'"?  over  100.000 
women  over  the  age  oi  21.  and  they  found 
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between  700  and  800  cases  of  cancer;  and 
those  women  are  living  today  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  new  diagnostic  method  of  Dr. 
Papanlcolau.  So  now  if  any  woman  goes 
to  her  doctor  this  simple  smear  is  taken, 
and  put  under  a  microscope.  If  any  can- 
cer cells  show  up,  her  doctor  is  notified 
in  time  to  »ave  her  life,  if  she  gets  a 
regular  examination  every  year. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  it  has  cost  the 
Federal  Government.  We  spent  about 
$300,000  on  this  clinic  in  Memphis.  Tenn. 
We  have  had  several  all  over  the  coun- 
try. We  had  one  in  Rhode  Island  for  a 
3 -year  period.  But  these  have  now  been 
discontinued  because  they.,were  just  to 
demonstrate  the  technique  and  prove  its 
effectiveness.  Now  all  the  doctors  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, too,  are  performing  this  examination 
on  women.  The  doctors  tell  us  that  to- 
day because  of  this  relatively  small 
amount  spent  on  this  research  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  the  demonstration  program,  this 
kind  of  cancer  can  be  eliminated  in  hu- 
man beings. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOG  ARTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  stated  the  proposition 
correctly  that  nonmatching  funds  would 
be  done  away  with  if  we  made  this 
change.  However,  I  know  the  gentleman 
would  not  want  the  House  to  think,  nor 
would  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
want  the  House  to  think,  that  there 
would  be  no  money  for  construction  fa- 
cilities on  a  matching  basis. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No.  There  is  the  $30 
million  program  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  On  a  50-50 
matching  basis  there  is  available  $30 
million  a  year.  So  this  can  be  used  and 
has  been  used  in  the  past. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  But  we  should  be 
spending  much  more.  We  do  not  Uke  to 
see  this  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  repealed  before  you  extend  and  im- 
prove the  existing  act,  which  is  about  to 
run  out. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  this  has  been  a  most 
interesting  debate.  I  feel  sure  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  continuing  cancer  research 
and  doing  it  in  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fective way.  It  may  be  possible  that 
at  times  there  is  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  may  be  right.  Here  are 
Members  who  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  the  study  of  this  E>articular 
problem  and  to  the  execution  of  our 
present  laws,  in  the  field  of  research, 
and  cancer  research  especially.  Here 
is  the  chairman  of  the  great  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  with 
one  viewpoint,  and  here  are  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
deals  with  this  problem,  who  interpret 
it  a  little  differently. 

I  want  to  express  the  hope,  personal- 
ly, and  I  believe  I  am  expressing  the 
hope  of  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  that  somehow  or  other  these  gen- 
tlemen may  work  out  the  proper  solu- 


tion of  what  should  be  done  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  section  should  be 
stricken  out  completely  or  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  some  extension  of 
time  and,  if  so,  I  hope  it  will  be  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  so  that  the 
great  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  the  hearings  which  have 
been  suggested  and  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  which.  I  understand, 
has  been  agreed  upon  will  start  some- 
time in  January. 

The  only  thing  I  want  to  say  in  con- 
clusion is,  it  is  my  hope  that  nothing 
will  be  done  here  that  will  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  continuation  of  the 
research  work  that  has  been  done  on 
cancer,  especially,  because  there  is  great 
hope,  they  are  beginning  to  see  the  light 
toward  curing  cancer.  In  my  opinion. 
one  of  the  most  important  things  the 
Government  can  do  is  to  support  these 
research  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4998  >  to  assist  in  ex- 
panding and  improving  community  fa- 
ciUties  and  services  for  the  health  care 
of  aged  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  4998,  with 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bennett)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  pending  bill  is  disposed  of  today, 
and  the  resolution  on  the  Berlin  matter 
comes  up  by  unanimous  consent  tomor- 
row, and  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  distin- 
guished visitor  in  the  Chamber  tomor- 
row, and  if  then  the  farm  bill  is  dispo.sed 
of  by  Thursday,  then  there  will  be  no 
more  legislative  business  this  week. 
But,  it  would  be  important  in  connec- 
tion with  disposing  of  the  farm  bill  by 
Thm-sday,  if  we  could  complete  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  tonight. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
majority  leader  to  call  up  the  farm  bill 
on  Wednesday,  that  is,  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  I  understand,  a  rule 
ha.s  been  reported? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentlenian 
is  correct.  Of  course,  the  farm  bill  will 
come  up  after  action  is  taken  on  the 
Berlin  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  other  words,  the 
Berlin  resolution  will  come  up  first? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  I  imderstand,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  bodies  tomorrow;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
try  to  keep  in  mind  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  majority  leader,  and  will 
advise  the  House  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  will  be  able  to  conclude  consideration 
of  this  bill  this  afternoon.  You  have 
heard  the  discussion  under  the  rule. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  improved  community 
health  services  and  facilities  for  the  care 
of  the  aged  and  the  chronically  ill. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  provide  these 
facilities  and  services? 

The  answer  to  that  question  lies  in 
the  simple  fact  that  here  in  the  United 
States  we  have  been  so  successful  in  tak- 
ing care  of  th''  health  of  our  people  that 
we  have  substantially  increased  the  life 
span  of  our  population. 

There  are  now  nearly  17  million  per- 
sons over  65  years  of  age  and  this  num- 
ber will  increase  to  20  miUion  by  1970. 

A  recent  health  survey  indicates  that 
11  million  of  these  older  citizens  over 
and  above  those  who  are  actually  hos- 
pitalized have  some  kind  of  chronic 
health  problem  which  requires  care  and 
attention.  Such  care  and  attention  can 
be  given  either  in  nursing  homes  or  pref- 
erably in  their  own  homes,  but  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  aged  and 
chronically  ill  out  of  hospitals  as  long  as 
they  do  not  need  the  much  more  ex- 
pensive care  given  in  hospitals.  There- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  provide  additional 
community  health  services  and  facilities 
to  give  the  needed  care  and  attention 
outside  of  hospitals. 

How  would  the  bill  attempt  to  do  this? 

We  propose  to  reach  this  complex 
problem  in  a  number  of  ways  which 
taken  together  are  expected  to  meet  the 
problem  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  highlights 
of  thi.s  legislation. 

First.  At  the  present  time,  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  authorizes  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $30  million  for  public 
health  grants  to  the  States.  These  Fed- 
eral grants  are  matched  dollar  for  dol- 
lai-  out  of  State  and  local  funds  and 
the.se  grants  and  the  matching  funds 
arc  expended  in  providing  general  pub- 
lic health  services. 

The  bill  would  increase  this  authority 
from  $30  million  to  $50  million  with  the 
intent  that  the  additional  funds  would 
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be  spent  particularly  on  providing  com- 
munity health  services  for  the  aged  and 
tlie  chronically  ill. 

The  additional  Federal  funds  would, 
of  course,  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar 
out  of  State  and  local  funds. 

Under  present  law  the  authority  for 
the  appropriation  of  $30  million  for  pub- 
lic health  grants  is  permanent.  Under 
the  bill,  the  authority  would  become  lim- 
ited to  5  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1960. 

The  purpose  of  this  time  limit  is  to 
secure  a  congressional  review  of  this  im- 
portant program  at  rea.sonable  intervals 
in  order  to  determine  the  adequacy  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Second.  The  bill  would  authorize  for 
a  period  of  5  years  a  new  program  of 
special  project  grants  to  States,  local 
comniunities,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions of  improved  methods  of  providing 
health  services  for  the  aged  in  their  own 
homes.  These  services  are  known  as 
homemaker  services. 

As  is  well  known,  hospital  care  is  very 
expensive.  Nursing  home  care  is  some- 
what less  costly.  The  least  expensive 
yet  the  best  care  in  the  case  of  many 
elderly  persons  and  chronically  ill  per- 
sons is  care  given  to  these  persons  in 
their  own  homes. 

For  this  new  program  the  bill  would 
authorize  an  annual  expenditure  of  up 
to  SIO  million  for  the  succeeding  5  years. 

Third.  Next  the  bill  would  increase 
from  $10  million  per  year  to  $20  million 
per  year  the  limit  on  expenditures  for 
the  construction  of  nursing  homes. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
member that  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program  was  expanded 
some  years  ago  to  provide  not  only  for 
the  construction  of  general  hospitals  but 
also  for  the  construction  of  nursing 
homes  and  chronic  disease  hospitals. 

Now  the  applications  for  nursing  home 
grants  in  many  States  have  far  ex- 
ceeded available  funds  and  the  increase 
in  the  limit  of  $10  million  to  $20  million 
provided  for  in  this  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  satisfying  the  need  for 
additional  nursing  homes. 

F^ially,  the  legislation  would  eliminate 
from  the  Hill-Burton  Act  the  present 
ceiling  of  $1.2  million  on  expenditures 
for  demonstrations  of  the  effective  utili- 
zation of  hospital  services.  The  bill 
would  further  authorize  use  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds  for  the  construction  of  ex- 
perimental hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  outside  of  the  regular  hospital 
plans  which  have  to  be  prepared  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  in  every  State. 

The  committee  has  heard  testimony 
from  representatives  of  the  Mayo  Clinic 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  that  important  sav- 
ings may  be  made  if  hospital  services 
are  provided  in  hospitals  designed  in 
.such  a  way  that  fewer  nurses  may  pro- 
vide better  care  for  more  patients. 

By  authorizing  matching  grants  to  in- 
stitutioiTs  like  the  Mayo  Clinic  which 
are  willing  to  experiment  with  such  new 
hosptal  facilities,  it  might  be  possible  to 
bring  about  important  savings  in  the 
future  in  providing  hospital  services. 


The  total  additional  cost  annually  of 
these  programs  which  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed would  be  $40  million.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  this  program.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  comparatively  modest 
amount. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  be  mindful  that  for  1961 
the  Congress  authorized  an  expenditure 
of  $426  million  for  health  research  and 
research  training  grants. 

We  have  made  marvelous  progress  in 
discovering  new  methods  of  treating  and 
preventing  diseases.  In  order  to  apply 
some  of  this  new  knowledge  to  our  older 
and  chronically  ill  citizens  we  must  ex- 
pand our  existing  community  health 
facilities  and  services. 

Experience  has  shown  that  States  and 
local  communities  will  meet  needs  in 
the  field  of  public  health  if  proper  lead- 
ership is  exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  provisions  of 
matching  grants. 

Following  our  hearings,  I  addressed 
letters  to  the  Governors  of  the  50  States 
requesting  their  views  with  regard  to 
the  program  contained  in  H.R.  4998. 
Thirty-one  Governors  replied  in  detail. 

Without  exception  the  Governors  in- 
dicated that  there  was  a  substantial  need 
for  this  kind  of  program,  and  with  one 
exception — Grovernor  Hatfield  of  Ore- 
gon— the  Governors  indicated  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  such  as  would  be  author- 
ized by  H.R.  4998  would  provide  an 
important  incentive  in  developing  more 
adequate  commumty  health  facilities 
and  services  for  the  aged  and  the  chron- 
ically ill. 

Only  a  few  Governors  indicated  that 
their  States  might  not  be  able  initially 
to  take  full  advantage  of  such  Federal 
grants  because  adequate  State  matching 
funds  might  not  be  available. 

I  feel  that  the  program  contained  in 
H.R.  4998.  which  is  a  cooperative  Fed- 
eral-State program,  and  which  has  the 
support  substantially  of  all  of  the  Gov- 
ernors who  responded  to  our  inquiry, 
is  a  modest  and  necessary  program.  Our 
committee  was  almost  unanimous  in  re- 
porting tliis  legislation  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  will  fol- 
low suit  by  giving  their  overwhelming 
support  to  this  legislation. 

Now  I  come  to  the  provision  that  was 
discussed  during  the  consideration  of  the 
rule,  and  that  is  the  provision  of  the  bill, 
if  you  have  a  copy,  on  page  8.  I  should 
like  to  give  you  a  little  background  of 
the  action  of  the  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  this  provision. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember 
that  we  have  in  the  field  of  research 
various  types  of  programs.  We  have. 
No.  1,  a  provision  in  the  law  whereby 
there  is  authorized  $30  million  annually 
for  making  matching  grants  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  research  in 
the  sciences  related  to  health.  This  is 
on  a  matching  basis. 

Now,  we  feel  from  the  experience  that 
we  have  had  and  the  record  we  have 
made  in  the  committee  that  institutions 
which  seek  funds  for  research  facilities 
should  be  required  to  make  some  finan- 
cial contribution.  These  are  permanent 
facilities.     They  belong  to  the  institu- 


tion, and  the  institution  is  going  to  have 
the  benefit  thereof  permanently. 

The  matching  requirement  runs 
through  this  whole  program  beginning 
way  back  when  the  Hill-Burton  program 
was  adopted.  For  that  reason  we  re- 
quired matching  when  the  research  fa- 
cilities construction  program  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1956  for  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years.  In  1959  it  was  extended 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  It  expires  on 
June  30,  1962. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  in  1950.  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  appropriations  handling  these  mat- 
ters, explained  a  moment  ago — an  out- 
right grant  program- w^^wTitten  into 
law.  I  want  to  take  my  hat  off  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  oth- 
er members  of  that  committee  for  the 
great  contribution  they  have  made  in 
these  fields.  And,  I  would  like  to  say, 
if  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference, 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  this  House  or  in  this 
country  in  my  concern  msofar  as  cancer 
research  is  concerned.  I  had  the  unfor- 
tunate personal  experience  of  watching 
my  father  die  from  cancer.  So,  when 
anyone  talks  to  me  about  this  kind  of 
death  and  this  kind  of  dread  disease,  I 
have  had  some  actual  experience.  But. 
I  am  also  practical  enough  to  know  that 
the  Federal  Government  shoiild  not  as- 
sume this  responsibility  all  alone.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  as  successful  in  the  fu- 
ture as  we  ha%e  been  in  the  past,  then 
there  must  be  resF>onsibility  shared  by 
all,  and  that  includes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; that  mcludes  the  institutions 
who  conduct  these  programs;  that  in- 
cludes the  medical  profession  of  this 
country;  that  includes  the  scientists  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  these  prob- 
lems. So  help  me,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
any  action  whatsoever  that  would  in 
any  way,  in  my  judgment,  interfere  with, 
or  that  would  m  any  way  retard  even 
by  one  day  the  activities  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  attention  was  not 
called  until  yesterday  afternoon  to  the 
fact  that  the  health  research  facilities 
program  providing  for  matching  grants 
would  expire  next  year.  For  the  first 
time  I  suddenly  realized  .^that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  lag  in  the  particular  pro- 
gram. We  are  going  to  try  to  make  that 
up  one  way  or  the  other. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  4998,  the  people  from  Mayo  Clinic 
came  to  our  committee  and  testified  how 
they  thought  they  could  improve  hospi- 
tal care.  I  was  impressed  with  their 
testimony.  They  went  to  other  people 
here  in  Washington  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  years  ago  Mr. 
Henry  Kaiser  came  to  our  committee, 
and  he  suggested  certain  experiments 
and  demonstrations  in  hospital  facilities 
somewhat  along  similar  lines.  We  have 
included  in  this  bill  a  research  section 
providing  authorization  for  such  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  in  connection 
with  hospital  construction.  We  expect 
and  hope  that  there  can  be  a  great  deal 
accomplished  under  such  a  research  pro- 
gram. 
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In  the  meantime  we  have  in  the  mill 
an  omnibus  bill  that  was  recommended 
by  the  administration,  as  this  bill  was. 
This  bill  Is  an  administration  proposal. 
In  that  omnibus  bill  are  contained  pro- 
PKJsals  for  medical  school  construction 
aid,  and  there  are  other  provisions. 
They  propose  a  special  program  for  re- 
gional facilities.  In  connection  with 
that  program  they  suggest  the  repeal  of 
the  provision  for  construction  grants 
only  in  section  433(a) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  what  is  in- 
volved here. 

In  the  meantime,  the  section  referred 
to,  section  433(a),  was  originally  de- 
signed, as  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pogarty],  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  for  research  relating  to  disease 
or  diseases  when  an  institution  has  been 
organized  to  participate  in  the  program. 
It  is  an  institutional  program  in  the  field 
of  research. 

The  administration  feels  that  here  we 
have  two  programs  going  on.  One  is  a 
matching  program.  The  other  is  a  100- 
percent  grant  program.  They  tell  us 
that  it  makes  it  very  difQcult  for  them 
to  administer  two  programs  of  this  kind 
where  you  have  one  program  going  one 
way  and  another  going  another  way. 
For  that  reason  they  recommend  a  dif- 
ferent approach  to  it.  It  is  because  of 
that  situation  that  the  committee  de- 
cided that  we  ought  to  get  this  tiling 
worked  out  on  a  consistent  basis  in  some 
way. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  interfere  with 
anything  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  done.  When  we  adopted  this 
amendment  to  the  bill  our  attention  was 
not  called  to  the  fact  that  the  cancer  re- 
search construction  program  was  being 
affected  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
yesterday's  meeting  with  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
after  getting  the  full  story,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  they  have  made  some  commit- 
ments. I  think  when  they  accept  and 
put  it  on  paper,  outline  it  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  outline  it  to 
us.  and  set  down  the  dollars  and  cents 
that  the  Council  has  recommended,  and 
the  record  of  their  procedure  is  there  to 
look  at.  that  is  equivalent  to  a  commit- 
ment. 

Further,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee accepted  it  and  obviously  felt  it  was 
a  commitment  and  appropriated  $5  mil- 
lion for  it. 

When  we  found  out  that  was  the  sit- 
uation, we  said  in  the  consideration  of 
It  we  did  not  believe  that  program  ought 
to  be  Interfered  with.  Consequently, 
since  it  came  up  rather  suddenly,  the 
committee  decided  we  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  amendment  in  which 
we  would  not  interfere  with  the  present 
program  under  the  action  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  at  all,  but  that  we 
would  say  that  you  could  not  program  in 
the  future  until  we  did  get  this  thing 
straightened  out  That  is  the*  reason 
the  limitation  would  be  effective  July  1, 
1962,  and  with  the  assurance  that  the 
committee  early  In  the  next  session 
would  take  up  this  whole  matter  of  re- 
search construction  and  try  to  work  out 


something  consistent  on  it.  That  is 
precisely  the  situation  under  which  we 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  we  have 
reached  on  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  SPRINaER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  that  there  has 
been  considerable  doubt  about  the  pro- 
grams as  they  now  exist.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Obviously  there  must 
be  a  great  deal  of  question  because  of 
the  understanding  that  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committe"  had  and  the 
understanding  that  the  Director  had 
when  he  explained  it  to  us  yesterday. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  must  be  con- 
siderable anxiety  also  in  tlie  other  body. 
I  know  that  the  House  has  already  in  its 
bill  set  up  $5  milUon  for  this  particular 
program.  It  is  my  understanding  as  of 
today  that  the  other  body  has  stricken 
out  that  $5  million.  So  I  will  say  that 
the  anxiety  with  reference  to  this  whole 
program  Is  not  just  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce or  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Safety.  But  there  is  considerable 
doubt  not  as  to  the  program  itself  but 
as  to  how  it  is  being  conducted  and  what 
has  been  done  to  date  and,  as  you  say, 
going  off  in  different  directions  so  far  as 
the  entire  program  is  concerned.  I 
think  everyone  is  in  sympathy  with  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  this  field  and  is  will- 
ing to  appropriate  the  money.  I  bring 
this  before  the  House  because  I  do  not 
think  our  committee  is  the  only  one  that 
has  this  feeling. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  disagree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  believe  the  anxiety 
expressed  by  the  other  body  is  nothing 
new.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  June  appropriated 
$5  million  for  cancer  research  facilities 
under  the  provisions  of  section  433''a). 
The  Senate  knocked  it  out  of  the  bill 
last  year  and  the  House  Insisted  upon  its 
position  and  maintained  its  position  in 
conference.  Now  the  Senate  used  sec- 
tion 433(a)  in  the  1959  appropriation 
act  and  used  the  provisions  on  a  non- 
matching  basis  to  construct  the  primate 
colony  in  Oregon  and  to  go  forward 
with  three  other  primate  colonies.  It 
seems  to  me,  only  when  it  comes  to  can- 
cer research  on  a  nonmatching-  basis 
does  the  Senate  committee  ever  raise 
any  question.  This  happens  to  be  be- 
cause this  particular  program  originated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  did 
not  originate  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  seems  to  me  to  be  all  the 
more  reason  why  this  whole  matter 
ought  to  be  taken  up  and  cleared  up  in 
some  way  so  that  we  will  have  a  con- 
sistent program.  Prom  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  when  the  provisions  of 
this  law  are  being  carried  out  it  ap- 
parently depends  on  who  wants  what 
and  where.    It  seems  to  me,  we  should 


have  a  consistent  program  where  every- 
one would  be  on  the  same  basis  to  make 
all  the  contribution  he  can  make. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  agree 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  what  we  do  need  is  thorough 
and  complete  hearings  on  the  whole 
question  of  construction  of  medical  re- 
search facilities  in  the  United  States  and 
that  is  what  I  hope  your  committee  will 
do.  But  I  hope  the  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  cancer  research  facihties 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  great  committee  before  you 
recommend  the  repeal  of  section  433<a) . 
the  provision  governing  the  construction 
of  cancer  research  facilities 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  since  the  health  re- 
search facilities  program  expires  on 
June  30  next  year,  it  is  going  to  be  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  do  something 
about  it.  The  committee  has  already 
discussed  it,  and  has  come  to  the  deci- 
sion that  we  are  going  to  take  this  up  as 
one  of  the  very  first  things  when  we  get 
back  into  the  next  session  in  January. 
We  want  to  clarify  this  and  bring  forth 
an  authorization  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
accepted  by  everyone  and  which  will 
accomplish  what  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  made  some  objec- 
tion, and  it  has  been  alluded  to  here 
on  the  floor  on  several  occasions,  to  the 
appropriation  which  was  made  imder 
section  433 fa)  for  hospital  research  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Now  I  did  not  want  to 
go  into  that  because  I  did  not  want  to 
get  into  an  argiunent.  The  gentleman 
talked  a  moment  ago  about  what  we 
were  getting  into  here  on  research  facil- 
ities. This  bill  is  for  hospital  facilities 
and  does  deal  with  that  subject.  Now 
if  the  gentleman  wants  to  pursue  it 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
this  whole  matter  today  and  I  should 
like  it  to  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  pursue  it,  you  know  one  of  the 
things  that  brought  this  to  a  head  was 
the  fact  that  in  your  appropriation  bill 
you  made  a  provision  of  $10  million 
based  on  this  authorization  of  section 
433(a)  for  a  hospital  research  program. 

No  one  is  more  concerned  and  inter- 
ested in  hospital  improvements  and  re- 
search facilities  than  I,  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  section  433<a) 
of  the  act  was  never  intended  to  cover 
this  kind  of  situation.  If  that  provision 
is  going  to  be  interpreted  that  you  can 
build  hospitals  with  outright  grants,  $10 
million,  $20  million,  whatever  it  might 
be,  then  you  can  do  almost  anything 
you  want. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Once  this  authority  is 
provided  in  H.R.  4998,  the  limit  of 
June  30  next  year  ought  to  be  agreed  to 
so  there  will  not  be  any  more  encroach- 
ments on  this  legislation. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  the  bill  you  approve 
the  idea  of  the  nonmatching  grants  for 
these  demonstration  projects.  Take  for 
iii.stance  the  one  at  Mayo. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  On  page  4  of  your  bill 
as  I  read  that  language,  the  Mayo  proj- 
ect is  approved. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  it  is  not  approved 
particularly. 

Mr.  LAIRD.     It  is  not  approved? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  it  is  not  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  v.ill 
yield,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  bill 
approves  it  by  name,  but  projects  jf  a 
similar  nature  could  be  carried  forward 
under  this  authorizing  language. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  Mayo,  it  is  a  great  institution: 
but  if  we  do  it  this  way  for  Mayo,  what 
about  hundreds  of  other  clinics  in  the 
country?  Instead  of  having  a  national 
prograxn  it  would  be  done  without  any 
program  at  all.  They  would  come  to 
your  committee  and  ask  to  be  given 
funds.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
work  this  out  .so  there  can  be  a  program 
and  we  can  know  just  what  we  are  do- 
ing. I  do  not  think  that  is  any  way  to 
I'un  a  train,  myself. 

Mr  LAIRD.  But  you  are  approving 
nonmatching  funds  here. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  there  is  a  program 
worked  out  for  it,  if  Congress  provides 
this  way.  yes. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Bennett!. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  favor  enactment  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee?  In  other 
words,  as  it  appears  before  us  now?  Or 
does  he  have  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
troversial section? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  have  .several 
amendments  to  the  bill.  The  on]y  one 
in  controversy  is  subsection  <  d  >  on  page 
8.  We  had  some  little  difference  of 
opinion  and  we  thought  we  would  amend 
it  by  saying  that  it  would  not  be  inter- 
preted in  any  way  to  injure  the  present 
program,  that  the  program  will  be  main- 
tained just  as  it  is  planned  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  next  June,  and  in  the 
interim  our  committee  would  try  to  work 
out  the  situation  to  have  a  consistent 
program. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  has  an  amendment  he  will 
offer? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  one  prepared. 
Very  frankly.  I  will  say  that  if  this  can 
be  worked  out — and  I  apologize  for  tak- 
ing so  much  lime,  but  if  we  can  work 
it  out  now  with  a  little  discussion  it  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  later.  I  have 
no  particular  feeling  about  this  at  all 
except  to  see  a  consistent  program.  We 
do  not  want  to  set  this  up  on  a  piece- 
meal method  of  preferential  treatment. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  and  I  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  read  the  short 
amendment  he  intends  to  offer? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  it  would  be  like 
this:  Page  8,  line  19,  strike  out  the  paren- 


thetical phrase  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Effective  July  1,  1963,  the  parenthetical 
phrase."  That  would  leave  the  whole 
program  just  as  it  is,  just  as  it  has  been 
planned,  without  interfering  with  the 
provision  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  already  reported,  and  that  the  House 
approved,  and  the  other  body,  I  under- 
stand, has  dealt  with  it  today. 

I  did  not  know  that  it  had  stricken 
the  $5  million  out  over  there.  I  do  know 
that  they  struck  the  $10  milhon.  And 
now  they  struck  the  $5  million  too. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  lis- 
tening to  the  debate,  apparently  there 
is  some  controversy  here  and  tliere  will 
be  a  few  roUcalls.  Am  I  mistaken  about 
that? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  a  roUcall.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter,  I  think  we  should 
work  it  out  without  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Just  to  set  the  record 
straight,  the  Mayo  Clinic  is  not  asking 
for  any  research  money.  It  is  the 
Rochester  Methodist  Hospital,  and  the 
necessity  for  that  is  on  account  of  the 
per  capita  population  they  cannot  get 
under  the  Hill -Burton  law  the  necessary 
funds.  I  thought  I  would  straighten  the 
pciitlcman  out  on  that.  It  happens  to 
be  some  individuals  on  the  Methodist 
Hospital  Board  who  are  in  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  but  the  Mayo  Clinic  itself  is  not 
seeking  any  money.  It  is  the  Rochester 
Methodist  Hospital. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  true.  The  way 
the  organization  is  set  up  there,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois   [Mr.  Springer  I. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  that  there  is  some  misunderstand- 
ing among  my  colleagues  as  to  what  is 
involved  in  the  questions  that  have 
arisen  here  this  afternoon.  I  think  the 
testimony  yesterday  in  the  conference 
we  had  with  the  Surgeon  General  and 
his  staff  shows  that  we  have  three  dif- 
ferent programs  and  that  we  were  ap- 
propriating for  three  different  programs. 
There  was  this  one  section  which  our 
committee  felt  had  but  one  interpreta- 
tion. But  that  was  many  years  ago.  In 
the  meantime,  the  attorney  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  interpreted  it  more  broadly, 
giving  the  Committee  on  Appropiiations 
the  right  to  make  appropriations  under 
this  section  without  the  further  neces- 
sity of  getting  authorizations. 

Due  to  the  fact  this  interpretation 
has  been  given  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  these  programs  going  off 
in  different  directions,  as  the  chairman 
has  indicated  to  you  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  here  today.  It  was  the  feeling 
yesterday  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
this  all  ought  to  be  brought  under  one 
consistent  program  meaning  the  same 
thing  to  everybody. 


When  we  discovered  this  situation  we 
did  not  have  time  during  the  rest  of  this 
year  to  consider  the  matter.  Our  com- 
mittee, as  you  know,  is  a  busy  one,  not 
more  than  any  others,  but  our  time  is 
programed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session.  We  did  say  that  as  soon  as  the 
next  session  opened  in  January  1962 
we  would  take  this  whole  thing  up  and 
iron  it  out.  coming  up  with  an  entirely 
new  and  consistent  program — one  pro- 
gram, not  three  programs — and  we  would 
do  it  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  House,  and  what  we  felt  was  best 
for  the  various  research  programs  that 
are  now  in  being. 

I  want  to  say  we  are  in  agreement 
both  on  the  right  and  left  that  this 
ought  to  be  done.  The  only  difference 
that  has  risen  here  today,  raised  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  is  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  particular  clause  ought  to 
remain  in  the  bill.  I  believe  if  the 
committee  is  given  an  opportunity  in 
January  1962.  we  will  come  up  with  a 
program  that  will  have  the  unanimous 
approval  of  all  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  research  in  connection  with 
these  various  diseases:  heart,  cancer,  and 
others. 

.All  I  am  asking  today  is  that  you 
give  us  that  opportunity  to  do  this  in 
due  time.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ments which  the  chairman  will  intro- 
duce here  a  little  later  will  clarify  the 
atmosphere,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  .suffi- 
cient for  these  programs  to  go  ahead,  as 
far  as  the  appropriations  are  concerned, 
for  the  next  year,  and  as  far  as  the  com- 
mitments are  concerned,  to  June  1.  1963. 

Mr.  BENNETI  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee I  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4998  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  support  it. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill  I  w^ 
impressed  by  the  unanimously  favorab^ 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  that  came  be- 
fore the  committee.  Their  knowledge 
and  information  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee enabled  the  members  to  make 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  honest  and  com- 
plete assessment  of  the  situation  we  face 
in  this  area  of  health  services  for  our 
citizens. 

I  was  especially  impressed  by  the  an- 
swers that  the  committee  received  from 
the  Governors  of  the  States  in  response 
to  the  committee's  questionnaire.  From 
more  than  30  Governors — of  both  polit- 
ical parties — there  seemed  to  be  no  dis- 
agreement that  a  real  shortage  exists  in 
the  availability  of  community  services 
and  facilities  for  the  health  care  of  the 
chronically  ill  and  aged  and  that  States 
are  ready  now  to  participate  financially 
in  these  programs. 

Moreover,  in  response  to  the  commit- 
tee's questionnaire,  the  Governors  knew 
to  remarkable  degree  how  they  would  be 
able  to  use  the  Federal  grants  to  stimu- 
late action  in  their  individual  States. 

One  of  the  things  that  enables  me  to 
lend  support  to  this  bill  is  its  modesty 
and  i-easonableness.  It  offers  a  chance 
to  start  an  attack  on  what  we  all  agree 
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to  be  a  serious  problem — but  the  theory 
of  this  bill  is  stimulatory  to  the  States, 
with  a  5-year  time  limit  attached,  so  that 
the  Congress  wUl  have  a  chance  to  make 
a  f uU  evaluation  of  its  effectiveness  after 
a  period  of  operation. 

It  is  my  opinion  also  that  the  $40  mil- 
lion ft"""fti  increase  in  appropriation 
authorization  ceiling  on  the  bill  is  suf- 
ficient to  begin  a  program  in  the  States 
and  local  communities  which  is  capable 
of  having  a  real  effect  within  5  years — 
and  yet  one  that  is  essentially  modest  in 
its  approach  at  this  time. 

This  bill  would  help  finance  community 
home  nursing  and  home  health  care  pro- 
grams in  order  that  the  chronically  ill 
and  aged  can  leave  hospitals  and  go  to 
nursing  homes  or  to  their  own  homes 
where  they  can  receive  high  quality 
health  care  suited  to  their  needs.  It 
seems  to  me  this  cannot  but  be  successful 
because  these  things  offer  a  substitute 
for  costly  hospital  care. 

If  the  home  nursing,  home  care,  and 
restorative  programs  that  have  been  de- 
scribed to  the  conmilttee  members  as 
ready  for  widespread  use  prove  to  be  as 
successful  as  we  hope,  then  we  may  be 
truly  sure,  even  now,  that  literally  thou- 
sands of  older  people  with  chronic  ill- 
nesses will  become  self-sufficient  mem- 
bers of  society  more  quickly  and  more 
economically.  I  am  sure  that  the  satis- 
faction that  gives  us  will  be  nothing  as 
compared  with  the  joy  of  those  people 
who  realize  that  once  again  they  can 
carry  their  weight  in  the  world. 

An  examination  and  enumeration  of 
the  sections  of  the  bill  itself  will  illustrate 
the  reasonableness  of  its  approach. 

The  bill  would  provide  grants  to  States 
to  assist  them  on  a  matching  basis  to 
establish  and  improve  home  nursing  serv- 
ices, homemaker  services,  and  other 
types  of  home  health  care  programs. 
These  funds  would  also  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  safety  and  quality  of  health 
care  in  nursing  homes  throughout  the 
coimtry.  The  bill  also  authorizes  funds 
for  studies,  experiments,  and  demonstra- 
tions to  develop  new  and  better  ways 
of  providing  out-of-the-hospital  health 
services  for  the  chronically  111  and  aged. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  raises  to  $20  rail- 
lion  annual  appropriation  ceiling  for 
grants  under  the  Hill-Burton  program 
for  the  construction  of  nursing  homes. 
The  committee  has  been  advised  that 
there  is  a  deficit  of  over  one -half  million 
nursing  home  beds  in  the  United  States 
and  that  tliis  deficit  will  become  greater 
unless  action  is  taken  to  speed  up  the 
construction  of  these  facilities. 

Finally  the  bill  would  authorize  in- 
creased appropriations  for  research  re- 
lated to  the  effective  development  and 
utilization  of  hospital  services  and  facil- 
ities. Such  research  is  vitally  necessary 
in  order  to  develop  better  and  more  eco- 
nomical methods  of  hospital  construc- 
tion and  administration  in  order  to  im- 
prove hospital  services  and  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  hospital  care. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  bill  is, 
in  the  language  of  the  businessman,  the 
beginning  of  the  payoff  on  our  invest- 
ment. It  is.  as  has  been  said  before,  a 
major  step  in  putting  to  work  some  of 


the  vast  knowledge  that  we  have  been 
acquiring  from  the  funds  appropriated 
for  medical  research  in  recent  years. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  figures  to  bring  this 
point  out  clearly  for  you.  For  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  Congress  appropriated 
for  health  reseach  grants  and  health 
research  training  grants  more  than  $426 
million — a  figure  representing  an  in- 
crease of  2.500  times  as  much  as  was 
appropriated  15  years  ago.  On  the 
other  hand,  money  for  grants  for  health 
services  and  health  care  training  during 
the  last  fi.scal  year  amounted  to  about 
$52  million — representing  an  increase  of 
only  2V2  times  over  the  same  appropria- 
tion 15  years  ago. 

Let  me  .'^ay  again  that  it  is  only  good 
business  to  assist  States  and  communi- 
ties to  take  advantage — for  the  millions 
of  aged  and  chronically  ill — of  the  money 
that  they  have  spent  and  are  continu- 
ing to  spend  for  medical  research.  As 
one  Governor  wrote  back  to  the  com- 
mittee : 

Research  knowledge  is  of  little  value  to 
our  citizens  If  this  knowledge  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  directly  upon  their  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  sound  leg- 
islation, t  The  committee  has  worked 
long  and  hard  and,  I  believe,  brought 
forth  a  bill  that  all  of  us  can  support — I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desir^  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4998.  The  section  pro- 
viding authority  for  the  construction  of 
research  hospital  facilities  is  of  special 
interest  to  me.  Experimental  work  for 
the  construction  of  research  hospital 
faciUties  has  been  conducted  in  my 
congressional  district  at  the  Rochester, 
Minn,,  Methodist  Hospital — and  the  re- 
sults of  what  they  have  accomplished 
in  the  past  6  years  could  have  a  dramatic 
and  profoundly  important  consequence 
for  all  Americans.  First,  I  will  discuss 
the  specific  problems  which  the  Roches- 
ter Methodist  Hospital  as  well  as  the 
Mayo  Clinic  confronted.  Then,  I  will 
explain  the  scope  of  the  problem  as  it 
concerns  our  country  as  a  whole. 
Finally.  I  will  discuss  the  results  of  the 
experimental  work  already  completed, 
and  what  remains  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  there  Is  a 
Member  here  in  this  House  who  has  not 
personally  been  a  patient  in  a  hospital, 
or  who  has  not  had  a  member  of  his 
family  as  a  patient  in  a  hospital.  This 
experience  is  just  as  general  among  all 
of  our  citizens.  Therefore,  all  of  us  have 
some  general  knowledge  of  the  tremen- 
dous rise  in  the  costs  of  hospitalization. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization have  risen — according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  statistics — more 
than  300  percent  in  the  past  20  years. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  doctors  at  the 
Mayo    Clinic,    in    Rochester.    Minn.,    it 


was  found  that  of  the  total  hospital 
charges  to  a  patient,  about  65  percent  of 
these  charges  were  the  result  of  per- 
sonnel costs  and  of  this  65  percent  about 
one -half  was  the  cost  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel. 

As  a  first  consideration,  the  doctors 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  the  Rochester 
Methodist  Hospital  thought  it  best — 
back  in  1955 — to  find  out  just  what  kind 
of  patients  the  average  hospital  in  the 
country  took  care  of.  Through  a  scien- 
tific sampling  method,  they  sampled  two 
hospitals  in  Rochester.  Minn.  One 
was  the  Rochester  Methodist  Hospital, 
which  has  500  beds,  and  the  other  was 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  which  has  900  beds 
and  is  the  largest  private  hospital  in  our 
country. 

Mayo  Clinic  doctors  and  administra- 
tors found  that  on  any  given  day.  about 
20  percent  of  the  total  hospital  popula- 
tion was  made  up  of  those  people  who 
needed  intensive  nursing  care;  about  60 
percent  was  made  up  of  those  who 
needed  average  nursing  care  and  the 
other  20  percent  needed  less  than  aver- 
age nursing  care. 

Therefore,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
patients  they  should  concentrate  on 
were  the  patients  costing  the  most,  that 
is,  the  20  percent  needing  intensive  nurs- 
ing care. 

Their  problem  was  to  attempt  to  cut 
the  costs  of  intensive-care  patients  and 
they  decided  to  do  this  by  constructing 
a  radically  new  type  of  hospital  which 
they  hoped  would  enable  a  highly  effi- 
cient level  of  nursing  care  to  be  main- 
tained at  a  drastic  reduction  In  costs. 

You  can  easily  visualize  the  type  of 
design  they  decided  on  when  I  tell  you 
it  was  circular  in  design — something  like 
if  you  cut  an  orange  in  the  center. 

At  the  core  would  be  the  nursing  sta- 
tion, and  in  the  various  compartments 
would  be  the  rooms.  This  enabled  the 
patients  to  have  direct  eye  contact  with 
the  nurses  at  all  times,  and  also  cut 
down  the  walking  distances  of  the 
nurses — giving  them  more  time  with  the 
patients  themselves. 

After  this  3-year  study,  they  also 
found  that  the  drastic  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  nursing  care  which  they  were 
hoping  to  accomplish  was  actually  re- 
alized. To  bring  these  results  into  con- 
crete figures,  an  intensive-care  patient 
in  Rochester — and  these  costs  are  sim- 
ilar in  most  parts  of  our  country — would 
pay  $54  a  day  for  24  hours  of  nursing 
care.  In  this  experimental  unit,  the 
same  nursing  care  was  obtained  at  a 
cost  of  $13.88  a  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  results 
are  of  vital  importance  to  our  whole 
country.  If  the  20  percent  of  intensive- 
care  patients  in  our  hospitals  today 
could  all  be  taken  care  of  with  such  ef- 
ficiency and  with  such  savings,  untold 
millions  could  be  saved. 

Now,  I  have  discussed  the  problems 
which  the  doctors  and  administrators  of 
the  Rochester  Methodist  Hospital  tried 
to  solve,  and  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ment with  the  20  percent  of  intensive - 
care  patients.  The  resxilts  speak  for 
themselves,  but  there  is  much  more  work 
to  be  done. 
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As  the  doctors  and  administrators 
themselves  have  pointed  out  to  me,  they 
have  proven  out  only  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  new  design  on  inten- 
sive-care patients.  Now,  they  want  to 
expand  their  study,  and  precisely  deter- 
mine if  new  hospital  designs  would  prove 
as  beneficial  and  efficient  as  their  first 
experimental  unit  for  patients  requiring 
only  average  or  minimum  nursing  care. 

To  do  this,  they  wish  to  build  a  450- 
room  hospital  at  a  cost  of  $11,500,000. 
Just  as  they  did  not  expect  the  costs  of 
their  experimental  hospital  to  be  borne 
completely  by  outside  sources,  they 
equally  do  not  expect  the  total  costs  of 
this  new  experimental  hospital  to  be 
borne  by  the  Fedeial  Government. 

The  Rochester  Methodist  Hospital 
representatives  have  reported  that  they 
could  raise — on  a  local  level — about 
one-third  of  the  construction  costs  if 
the  Federal  Government  would  provide 
two-thirds  of  the  cost.  In  view  of  the 
dramatic  results  already  obtained  in 
this  first  experiment,  and  considering 
the  ever-increasirg  burden  which  the 
hospitals  of  our  <;ountry  will  have  to 
face  in  the  future  because  of  increasing 
population  and  a  greater  percentage  of 
older  citizens,  I  strongly  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  support  this  en- 
deavor. It  is  a  program  that  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  our  entire  population. 
In  addition  to  urging  your  support,  I 
conclude  with  an  expression  of  keenest 
admiration  for  the  humane  work  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic  and  Rochester  Methodist 
Hospital  doctors  and  administrators  for 
this  great  contribution  they  have  made 
the  common  property  of  our  citizens — 
continuing  in  their  great  medical  tradi- 
tion. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

SCHENCKl. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  has  considered 
this  entire  matter  very  carefully  and  we 
are  in  full  accord  with  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dttrno], 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  why  I  asked  to  speak  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  2  minutes  is  because  I  think 
there  is  an  overlapping  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  is  enough  money  in 
research  construction  facilities,  on  the 
question  of  the  personnel  to  carry  on  in 
the  facilities,  and  the  question  of  the 
equipment  to  be  used  within  the  facili- 
ties. I  have  been  told  that  money  for 
cancer  research  is  running  out  of  the  ears 
of  a  certain  medical  school.  Their  basic 
problem  is  they  do  not  have  money  to 
pay  the  personnel  properly  to  conduct 
this  research.  I  A-ould  hope  that  this 
preat  committee  in  its  deliberations  next 
January  will  go  into  an  extensive  and 
careful  study  of  all  phases  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
adoption  by  the  Congress  of  H.R.  4998 
will  help  fill  a  serious  gap  which  now 
exists  in  the  providing  of  medical  care 
for  our  older  citizens,  and  will  co  so 
without  compromising  any  basic  iprin- 
ciples. 

This  bill  should  be  considered  apart 
from  the  controversial  question  of  how 
to  finance  the  costs  of  hospitalization 
and  related  health  services  for  older 
groups.  In  fact,  I  believe  adoption  of 
this  legislation  will  serve  to  lower  med- 
ical costs  for  people  over  65.  As  a  doctor 
Member  of  Congress,  I  take  personal 
pride  in  having  had  a  small  part  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation  along 
with  the  Surgeon  General.  USPHS. 

H.R.  4998  would  meet  a  need  ^^•hich 
the  practicing  physician  has  long  rec- 
ognized— the  need  for  special  health 
services  for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged. 

At  present,  most  communities  are  bet- 
ter prepared  to  deal  with  acute  illness 
than  to  help  the  chronically  ill.  In  the 
acute  state  of  an  illness,  it  Is  important 
for  the  patient  to  be  seen  frequently, 
often  daily,  by  his  physician.  The  ready 
availabihty  of  nursing  service  is  also  im- 
portant. Consequently,  ttie  hospital  is 
usually  the  t>est  place  to  care  for  the 
acutely  ill  patient.  Commxmities  have 
recognized  this  and,  assisted  by  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  they  have  made  great 
progress  in  building  up  their  hospital 
services. 

Today,  however,  a  high  proportion  of 
the  physician's  patients  are  the  elderly 
and  those  with  long-term,  chronic  ill- 
nesses. Their  conditions  do  not  change 
much  from  day  to  day.  Medical  super- 
vision can  be  provided  through  home  or 
office  calls  at  weekly,  or  even  monthly 
intervals.  Only  occasionally  do  they 
need  the  intensive  care  which  hospitals 
are  equipped  to  provide. 

With  these  patients,  it  is  the  daily 
regime  they  follow  and  their  own  atti- 
tudes and  incentives  that  count  most 
heavily  in  preventing  their  condition 
from  deteriorating  further  and  in  help- 
ing them  gradually  to  improve. 

Surroundings  are  important  to  these 
people  and  many  get  along  better  in  their 
own  homes  or  in  a  nursing  home  that  has 
a  family,  rather  than  an  institutional 
atmosphere.  Yet  to  get  the  best  from 
a  home  or  homelike  environment,  they 
must  not  feel  that  they  are  a  burden  to 
those  who  care  for  them. 

Careful  observance  of  instructions  on 
medication,  diet,  and  exercise  is  also  im- 
portant. Yet,  because  their  gains  are 
slow  and  the  diets  and  exercises  may  be 
dull  and  tedious,  patients  have  a  tend- 
ency to  neglect  some  part  of  the  routine 
some  part  of  the  time. 

Because  of  these  problems,  physicians 
will  frequently  recommend  hospital  care 
for  such  patients. 

What  the  physician  would  often  prefer 
to  recommend  is  care  at  home  or  in  a 
good  nursing  home.  But  all  too  often, 
this  is  not  practical.  Home  care  may  be 
out  because  the  patient  lives  alone  or  in 
a  family  where  all  the  adults  are  away 
at  work  during  the  day.  Even  if  some- 
one is  at  home  to  look  after  the  patient, 
the  doctor  may  doubt  her  ability  to  han- 
dle the  Injections,  changes  of  dressings. 


exercises,  and  other  services  the  patient 
needs.  Nursing  home  care  may  be 
equally  impractical  because  of  the  short- 
age of  nursing  homes  that  are  equipped 
to  give  nursing,  rehabilitation,  and  other 
special  services. 

HJi.  4998  would  help  communities 
give  their  chronically  ill  the  out-of -hos- 
pital services  they  need,  just  as  the  Hill- 
Bmlxjn  program  has  helped  conununities 
get  the  facihties  needed  for  their  acutely 
ill. 

It  would  help  them  build  nursing 
homes. 

It  would  help  them  get  home  nursing 
services — nurses  who  could  do  the  more 
complicated  nursing  tasks  themselves 
and  train  members  of  the  family  or  a 
homemaker  to  do  the  less  difficult  nurs- 
ing. 

It  would  encourage  the  development 
of  programs  that  relate  the  care  the 
patient  receives,  in  and  out  of  the  hos- 
pital, to  the  care  he  requires  at  any  given 
time.  A  number  of  communities  have 
already  begim  to  use  this  progressive  pa- 
tient-care system  within  the  hospital,  but 
few,  as  yet,  extend  it  to  patients  who 
are  in  their  own  homes  or  in  nursing 
homes. 

H.R.  4998  would  help  communities  to 
flu  all  these  and  other  gaps  in  services 
to  their  chronically  ill  and  aged.  It  is 
a  constructive  response  to  a  long-felt 
need. 

H.R.  4998  contains  no  provisions  for 
back-door  spending,  thereby  Insuring 
annual  review  by  the  Congress  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds.  I  do  not  believe 
that  "facilities"  are  the  primary  need 
of  our  Nation  in  order  to  further  cancer 
or  specific  research.  I  am  not.  and  will 
never  be.  in  favor  of  any  such  full — out- 
right— grants  for  any  purposes  from  th? 
Federal  Grovernment;  and  finally,  I  do 
not  believe  in,  or  favor,  the  special  grant 
inherent  in  this  bill,  title  n,  for  building 
any  type  of  hospital,  for  any  purpose, 
in  any  regional  area  or  community,  espe- 
cially when  there  are  similar  facilities 
in  existence  and  such  construction  is  pre- 
cluded under  the  usual  and  existing  law 

Because  this  measure  will  permit 
greater  emphasis  on  home  nursing  serv- 
ices it  actually  will  lower  hospital  costs 
and,  in  this  resE>ect,  may  remove  some  of 
the  pressures  for  unsound  legislation  in 
the  field  of  medical  care  for  the  aging. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  Lhe 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Bennett! 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  congratulate  the  committee  on 
bringing  forth  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion to  assist  in  expanding  and  improv- 
ing community  facilities  and  services  for 
the  health  care  of  aged  and  other 
persons  is  meritorious  legislation  and 
should  be  enacted. 

Florida's  excellent  Grovernor,  Gov. 
Farris  Bryant,  has  written  me  concern- 
ing his  great  interest  in  this  bill  and  has 
urged  its  passage.  As  he  has  ably 
pointed  out  to  me  hospital  facilities,  the 
construction  of  which  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  contribute 
greatly  in  providing  for  intensive,  short- 
term  care  for  the  acutely  ill,  but  many 
hospital  patients  could  be,  and  ought  to 
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be,  cared  for  in  a  nursing  home,  and 
also,  many  need  only  care  at  home  with 
added  services  that  are  provided  by  a 
home  nursing  service.  A  substantial 
number  of  those  in  nursing  homes  could 
be  cared  for  at  home  if  conditions  were 
favorable.  Florida's  county  health  de- 
partments, in  cooperation  with  the  State 
board  of  health  are  working  diligently 
toward  upgrading  the  standards  of  exist- 
ing nursing  homes.  They  are  ti-ying  to 
assure  that  all  proposed  conversions  of 
existing  structures,  as  well  as  new  con- 
structions, are  planned  to  meet  optimum, 
rather  than  minimum,  standards.  They 
place  particular  emphasis  upon  fire  pro- 
tection, safe  building  construction,  sani- 
tation, and  good  nursing  care.  At 
present  over  9.000  licensed  nursing  home 
beds  exist  in  Florida,  There  is  a  need 
for  double  this  number,  and  equally  im- 
portant, a  need  for  greater  skilled  serv- 
ices in  nursing  homes. 

While  hospital  and  nursing  homes  are 
needed  for  those  with  chronic  illnesses 
and  disabilities  of  the  aged,  there  is  also 
need  for  assistance  to  be  directed  to- 
ward making  it  possible  for  suitable  con- 
tinuing care  to  be  provided  in  the  famil- 
iar environment  of  the  home.  Some 
nursing  service  at  present  is  provided  in 
the  home  as  an  established  part  of  every 
county  health  department  in  Florida  but 
it  is  very  inadequate  with  respect  to  bed- 
side nursing  care.  The  approximately 
550  public  health  nurses  employed  in 
Florida  devote  a  major  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  needs  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren and  services  related  to  control  of 
commimicable  diseases.  One  of  the  ad- 
ditional community  health  services  needs 
of  foremost  importance  is  to  extend  such 
services  to  include  bedside  nursing  care 
as  needed  by  the  ill  and  disabled  at 
home.  Substantial  additions  to  local 
nursing  staffs  will  be  necessary  if  home 
nursing  needs  are  to  be  satisfied  and 
particularly  in  rural  and  less  populous 
areas. 

I  believe  that  without  question.  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  Florida  would  stimu- 
late programs  designed  to  meet  the  key 
provisions  of  H.R.  4998.  The  State's  past 
experience  in  the  use  of  Federal  grants 
for  construction  of  hospitals  and  health 
centers,  for  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  local  health  services,  venereal 
disease  control,  heart  disease  control, 
cancer  diagnosis  and  detection,  water 
pollution,  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  and  others,  illustrate  the  stim- 
ulation that  could  be  expected. 

If  this  legislation  passes.  I  am  sure 
that  our  State  board  of  health  will  de- 
velop a  plan  for  using  the  additional 
Federal  funds  to  provide  better  care  to 
our  thousands  of  aged  and  chronically 
ill  citizens.  Even  now.  our  State  has 
recognized  these  needs  and  has  system- 
atically proceeded  with  a  plan  to  de- 
velop, as  part  of  its  regular  State  and 
local  public  health  services,  programs 
to  better  care  for  this  segment  of  our 
population.  Greater  State  and  local 
funds  have  continually  been  used  for 
these  types  of  services  to  the  limit  of 
our  resources;  and  there  would  be  no 
diflflculty  in  matching  Federal  funds.  At 
the  present  time  Federal  funds  consti- 


tute less  than  10  percent  of  Florida's 
health  departments'  State  and  local 
budgets.  This  figure  not  only  indicates 
our  ability  to  match,  but  the  minimum 
nature  of  Federal  participation  in  the 
present  program. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  ap- 
prove this  legislation  either  in  its  present 
form  or  with  proper  amendments.  This 
is  money  well  invested  in  the  welfare  of 
American  citizens  everywhere. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  member  of  the  committee,  and  au- 
thor of  the  provision  of  the  bill  with 
reference  to  public  health  facilities. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R  4998. 
This  bill  attempts  to  carry  out  President 
Kennedys  recommendations  for  extend- 
ing and  improving  the  availability  of 
community  health  services  and  facilities. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  evident. 
Long-term  illness  is  a  major  and  grow- 
ing problem  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion. In  a  large  measure  it  results  from 
our  a!?ing  population  of  which  nearly  17 
million  are  over  65  at  the  present  time. 

Of  these  17  million  aging  people.  11 
million  have  some  type  of  chronic  health 
problem.  More  than  6  million  are  lim- 
ited in  their  daily  activities  as  a  result 
of  some  form  of  chronic  illness. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem 
of  chronic  illness  is  not  limited  to  our 
senior  citizens.  It  also  affects  the 
middle-aged,  young  adults,  and  many  of 
our  children. 

The  problem  before  us  is  not  a  local 
one.  Nor  is  it  one  that  the  States  have 
been  able  to  cope  with  themselves.  The 
problem  before  us  in  this  area  is  a  na- 
tional problem.  It  involves  persons  of 
all  age  groups,  of  all  economic  levels. 
and  of  all  our  States  and  localities. 

Early  diagnosis  is  the  most  effective 
method  for  meeting  this  national  men- 
ace. To  do  this,  both  private  and  gov- 
ernmental efforts  to  make  this  po.ssible 
for  all  our  people  must  be  given  in- 
creased and  vigorous  attention. 

Adequate  community  facilities  are  of 
absolute  necessity.  Such  facilities  as 
provided  for  in  H.R.  4998  would  go  a  long 
way  in  protecting  our  people  by  facili- 
tating the  early  diagnosis  and  identifica- 
tion of  the:3e  conditions  which,  if  arrested 
in  time,  would  prevent  the  long-term 
disabling  effects  which  so  often  can  ac- 
company chronic  illness. 

In  addition  to  a  system  of  adequate 
community  facilities  and  services,  the  ef- 
fective health  care  of  persons  with  long- 
term  illnesses  requires  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  programs  for  health  care  in 
the  patients'  own  homes. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  or- 
ganized community  services  to  provide 
health  care  for  patients  in  their  own 
homes  are  almost  nonexistent  in  most 
communities  today.  Even  limited  nurs- 
ing services  are  available  in  less  than 
1.000  communities.  At  the  present  time, 
coordinatt.d  homecare  programs  are 
available  in  only  30  communities. 

It  is  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in- 
creased efforts  on  the  part  of  our  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  governments  is 


necessary  to  expand  and  improve  the 
availability  and  quality  of  our  com- 
munity health  services  and  facilities. 

Increased  efforts  are  needed  to  insure 
adequate  out-of-the-hospital  facilities 
and  services.  We  need  to  find  better 
ways  of  utilizing  our  existing  hospitals. 
We  must  develop  new  and  improved 
methods  of  coordinatuig  community 
services  for  the  health  care  of  the  aged 
and  chronically  ill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Health  and  Safety 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
come  to  know  the  importance  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  important  area  of  national 
concern.  In  my  work  as  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  come  into  contact  with 
many  dedicated  doctors,  nurses,  and 
other  public  health  officers  who  provide 
the  essential  manpower  for  the  effective 
and  successful  operation  of  our  public 
health  facilities.  These  dedicated  men 
and  women  are  protecting  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  people  at  great  sacrifices 
m  salary  and  personal  benefit. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
our  public  health  effort  is  the  special 
training  program  to  meet  the  tremen- 
dous shortage  of  doctors,  technicians, 
and  other  professional  people  in  the  pub- 
lic health  field.  In  the  last  Congress  it 
was  revealed  that  there  were  over  2.500 
vacancies  for  physicians  and  trained 
personnel  in  our  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal health  agencies. 

Previous  Congresses  have  passed  leg- 
islation which  is  now  helping  12  public 
health  schools  throughout  the  Nation  to 
provide  well-qualified  public  health 
specialists. 

These  graduate  schools  of  public 
health  in  the  United  States  are  located 
in  the  following  universities:  Columbia, 
Harvard.  Johns  Hopkins,  Pittsburgh.  Tu- 
lane,  Yale.  California  at  Berkeley.  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  Michigan,  Minne- 
.sota.  North  Carolina,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  function  of  the  12  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  in  the  United  States  is  to  pre- 
pare physicians,  engineers,  nurses,  and 
others  who  are  basically  trained  already 
in  their  several  professions,  to  organize 
and  administer  programs,  and  to  do  re- 
search and  teaching  aimed  at  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  accidents  and  the 
promotion  of  health  among  whole  popu- 
lation groups — communities.  States,  and 
nations. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  50 
States  are  dependent  on  these  12  schools 
for  graduate-trained  public  health  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  and  other  personnel. 
Only  25  percent  of  the  graduates  work 
in  the  States  where  they  attended  pub- 
lic health  school. 

The  importance  of  the  12  schools  of 
public  health  in  10  States  as  the  only 
source  of  comprehensively  trained  pub- 
lic health  personnel  for  all  of  the  States 
and  for  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  administration  and  had  bipartisan 
support. 

These  schools  of  public  health  are 
striving  incessantly  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous need  for  trained  personnel  to 
protect  our  families  and  fellow  citizens 
from  epidemics,  impure  food  and  water 
supplies,   unsanitary  conditions  in  our 
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cities  and  nu-al  area^,  and  from  many 
crippling  and  killing  diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  H.R.  4998 
is  soundly  conceived  and  constructive 
legislatior  which  would  help  to  meet  a 
pressing  need  through  jut  our  country  for 
improved  and  expanded  health-care 
services  and  facilities  for  the  aged, 
chronically  ill,  and  otl  ers  who  do  not  ac- 
tually require  high  cost  hospitalization 
but  do  need  some  professional  attention 
out  of  the  hospital. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  cost  of  sharing 
with  the  States  the  cost  in  developing 
such  out-of-the-hospital  services  and 
facilities  would  result  in  savings  of  pub- 
lic and  private  fvmds  which  otherwise 
would  be  spent  for  far  more  expensive 
medical  care.  Furtliermore,  for  those 
not  now  receiving  proper  health  care  for 
lack  of  adequate  services  and  facihties 
in  their  communities,  the  proposed  act 
would  work  to  conserve  human  beings, 
which  after  all  is  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  public 
health  needs  and  the  health  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens  and  the  chronically 

m. 

I  trust  that  this  essential  health  legis- 
lation will  be  approved. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gent.eman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers], 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  F.orida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
voice  support  for  this  bill,  and  feel  it  a 
particular  privilege  Ix'ing  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  having  heard  the 
testimony  presented  pointing  up  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Icng-term  illness  is 
common  among  our  aging  citizens. 
There  are  now  nearly  17  million  persons 
of  age  65  or  older  living  in  the  United 
States.  By  1970  it  is  estimated  that  the 
figure  will  reach  20  raillion.  A  national 
health  survey  has  shown  that  11  million 
of  these  citizens  ha^e  a  chronic  health 
problem;  however,  tnese  are  not  In  in- 
stitutions. Furthermore,  over  6  million 
of  these  people  suffer  physical  limita- 
tion in  their  daily  activities. 

The  hospital  facilties  of  this  Nation 
aie  not  as  adequate  as  they  should  be. 
We  have  a  shortage  of  general  medical 
and  surgical  beds.  Our  hospitals  and 
health  facilities  which  treat  the  bulk  of 
short-term  medical  cases  are  further 
strained  when  a  geriatric  or  convalescent 
patent  occupies  a  bed  which  could  be 
used  by  an  urgent  case.  Though  many 
of  the  geriatric  patients  are  in  need  of 
medical  supervision,  they  may  not  need 
the  facilities  of  an  emergency  ward  at 
hand.  Better  results  with  our  health  fa- 
cilities suggests  that  long-term  illnesses 
be  treated  in  nursyig  homes,  geriatric 
hospitals,  or  have  medical  facilities 
available  to  them  at  home. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  these  facilities 
in  present  perspective.  This  bill,  and  I 
believe  this  is  its  true  strength,  is  aimed 
at  stimulating  State,  local,  and  private 
nonprofit  health  organizations  to  provide 
adequate  community  health  facilities 
and  services  for  our  senior  citizens. 

The  approach  contained  in  the  bill  Is 
a  sound  one.  The  employment  of  the 
matching    fund    formula    which    has 


worked  so  successfully  In  the  present 
Hill-Burton  Act  will  bring  about  in- 
creased nursing  home  facilities  for  the 
aged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  mea- 
tlon  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
amounts  to  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
health  research  grant  appropriations 
made  by  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year  19(il. 

This  legislation  has  the  approval  ol  a 
majority  of  State  Governors.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Florida  has  a,so 
written  a  letter  of  support.  There  are 
additional  features  of  the  bill  which 
warrant  special  mention  because  of  the 
relief  of  the  health  problems  of  the 
senior  citizens.  The  first  is  the  provi- 
sion for  additional  nursing  homes,  and 
the  second  is  that  of  6ut-of -hospital 
services. 

The  nursing  home  portion  of  the  bill 
which  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  one 
which  strikes  home  to  every  Member  of 
Congress — ^and.  Indeed,  to  every  citizen 
of  our  Nation.  I  have  reference,  of 
course,  to  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
would  increase  the  annual  HiD-Burton 
appropriation  for  nursing  homes.  Ihe 
annual  appropriation  authorization  for 
nursing  homes  is  now  $10  million.  The 
present  bill  would  increase  this  amount 
to  $20  million. 

All  of  us  are  vitally  concerned  and 
affected  by  the  problems  faced  by  our 
senior  citizens  who  are  in  need  of  special 
care.  However,  many  families  face  the 
frustration  of  finding  it  impossible  to 
locate  nursing  homes  in  their  communi- 
ties which  are  staffed  and  equipped  to 
provide  suitable  care  for  aging  parents  or 
relatives.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the 
problems  of  the  aged  are  universal  loid 
in  some  manner  touch  the  lives  of  each  of 
us. 

The  Nation's  most  critical  need  in  the 
health  facihty  field  is  for  nursing  homes 
and  long-term-care  beds.  At  the  present 
time  only  31  percent  of  our  count:.-y*s 
needs  are  being  met.  Unless  we  take 
some  prompt  action  the  need  will  grow 
even  greater  in  view  of  the  dramatic 
increases  occurring  in  the  number  of 
aged  in  our  population. 

By  providing  skilled  nursing  ho)3ies 
for  these  people  who  are  mostly  aijed, 
we  will  be  helping  to  relieve  a  problem 
which  has  beset  us  for  far  too  many 
years.  Moreover,  such  facilities  will  re- 
lieve some  of  the  pressures  for  constmc- 
tion  of  additional  general  hospital  l)eds 
which  are  more  expensive  to  build  as 
well  as  operate. 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  ^ke  us  one 
step  forward  in  our  attempt  to  improve 
services  for  our  sick  and  disabled  aged. 
The  homes  constructed  under  this  bill 
will  be  tailored  to  the  individual  needs 
of  the  community,  will  provide  the  phys- 
ical facilities  necessary  to  first-class  care 
of  persons  requiring  nursing  home  care, 
and  last  but  not  least,  will,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Hill-Burton  legislation,  be 
operated  by  the  communities  involved 
without  Federal  interference. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate 
about  the  financing  of  health  care  for 
the  aged.  It  seems  to  me  that  lx)th 
sides  apparently  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  facilities  and  services  simply  do  not 
exist  in  many  communities. 


Those  who  push  for  the  adoption  of 
different  proposals  to  pay  for  health 
care  for  the  aged  seem  to  assimie  that 
the  only  reason  why  some  of  our  aged 
people  are  not  getting  good  care  is  that 
they  have  not  big  enough  incomes  to  pay 
for  these  services.  No  doubt  that  is 
often  true.  But  it  is  also  true  in  many 
areas  of  our  country  that  no  matter  how 
much  money  a  person  has,  he  cannot  get 
needed  services  because  the  facilities 
are  not  available,  nor  can  he  get  a  nurse 
to  come  to  his  home  because  all  the 
nurses  in  his  community  are  on  hospital 
duty.    Scarcity  always  increases  cost. 

We  h£wl  a  similar  problem  right  after 
World  War  II  when  there  was  such  a 
serious  shortage  of  hospital  beds  in  most 
communities.  Lots  of  people  who 
needed  hospital  care  and  could  have 
paid  for  hospital  care  had  a  hard  time 
getting  it.  That  is  why  we  started  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram and  I  think  everybody  agrees  it 
has  been  and  still  is  a  boon  to  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Nation.  There  is 
still  a  hospital  shortage,  but  it  is  no 
longer  so  acute. 

The  acute  shortage  now  is  in  out-of- 
hospital  facilities  and  services.  There 
are  lots  of  aged  people  in  hospitals  right 
now  who  would  rather  be  at  home  and 
would  be  better  off  at  home  if  certain 
services  could  be  provided.  Sometimes 
Just  1  hour  or  even  a  half  hour  a  day 
of  skilled  nursing  service  is  all  they 
need,  but  if  there  are  no  visiting  nurses 
in  the  community,  the  only  way  they 
can  get  nursing  care  is  to  stay  in  a  hos- 
pital. Furthermore,  a  visiting  nurse 
would  be  trained  to  note  any  change  in 
the  health  condition  and  initiate  prompt 
and  intelligent  action  if  such  action  is 
indicated. 

Very  few  communities  today  have 
home  nursing  and  other  services  for 
elderly  people  who  are  well  enough  to 
stay  in  their  own  homes.  No  commu- 
nity has  as  much  of  this  type  of  service 
as  it  needs. 

I  believe  this  bill  would  do  as  much  to 
help  communities  get  the  out-of -hospi- 
tal services  they  need  as  the  Hill-Burton 
program  has  done  to  get  the  hospitals 
they  need.  It  would  give  balance  to  our 
health  care  programs  and  bring  im- 
proved medical  care  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  better  utilize  the 
health  facilities  and  services  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  to  better  care  for  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  its  senior  citizens.  I  ask  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  join  In  full 
support  of  this  worthy  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  my 
committee  questions  that  have  been 
asked  me  by  constituents. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  this 
bill  is  not  designed  In  any  way  to  com- 
pete with  those  private  institutions 
which  are  presently  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  high  duty  of  caring  for 
people  in  nursing  homes? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  provision  insofar 
as  the  nursing  homes  are  concerned  un- 
der the  Hill-Burton  Act  increases  that 
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obligation  by  $10  million.  It  does  not 
affect  the  authorization  in  any  other 
way. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Those  private  nurs- 
ing homes  would  still  be  able  to  con- 
tinue? This  would  not  put  the  State 
and  local  communities  in  competition 
with  the  nursing  homes  presently  in 
Bxistcncc  ? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  That  was  not  the 
purpose  of  thv.  act  which  was  provided 
several  years  ago,  when  we  increased  the 
authorization  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
to  include  four  categories.  This  is  just 
one  category.  It  requires  local  sponsor- 
ship by  some  institution  or  entity  of  the 
locality  in  order  for  that  program  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  The  question  has 
been  put  to  me  that  perhaps  this  could 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  local  welfare 
programs  which  are  in  existence  in 
every  State,  and  of  course  most  of  the 
county  seats  in  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  welfare 
program  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  time  does  not  include  such  care 
and  facilities  as  are  provided  by  nurs- 
ing homes.  The  welfare  programs,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  have  entirely  dif- 
ferent purposes  than  this  program. 
Such  programs  come  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  and  provide  grants  or 
benefits  to  individuals  who  can  qualify 
under  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
This  provides  nursing  home  facilities 
for  those  who  have  the  diseases  or 
chronic  illnesses  referred  to  so  they  can 
go  there  and  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  courtesy  in  answering  my 
questions. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no    further    requests    for    time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read   the   bill   for   amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Health 
Services  and  Facilities  Act  of  1961". 

GRANTS    FOR    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  314(C)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed $30,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  determine". 

(b)  Clause  (1)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"an  amount,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000,  to 
enable  the  Surgeon  General"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary   to   enable   the   Surgeon   Central". 

(c)  Such  subsection  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence;  "When  so  provided 
In  any  Act  appropriating  funds  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  for 
any  year,  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
In  such  Act  shall  be  available  only  for  al- 
lotments and  payments  for  such  services 
and  activities  included  under  this  subsec- 
tion as  may  be  provided  In  such  Act;  and 
in  such  case  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(h)  shall  be  separately  applied  to  such  al- 
lotments and  payments." 


(d)  Section  314  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  The  Surgeon  General  at  the  request 
of  the  State  health  authority,  may  reduce 
to  payments  to  a  State  under  this  section  by 
the  amount  of  the  pay,  allowances,  traveling 
expenses,  and  any  other  costs  In  connection 
with  the  detail  of  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  the  State  or  any 
of  its  political  subdivisions  when  such  detail 
is  made  for  the  convenience  of  and  at  the 
request  of  the  State  and  for  purposes  of 
carrying  oi.t  its  State  plan  approved  under 
this  section.  The  amount  by  which  such 
payments  Eire  .so  reduced  shall  be  available 
for  payment  of  such  costs  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  but  shall,  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (h).  f>e  deemed  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  State  agency." 

(6)  Part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Ac,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  sectit^n  315  the  following  new  section: 

"SPnCI.\L    PROJFCT    GRANTS    FOR    IMPROVING 
COMMUNITY     HEALTH     SERVICES 

"Sec.  316.  (ai  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962.  such  sums  as  the  Congres.s  may  deter- 
mine, for  grants  to  State  or  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  or  organizations 
for  studies,  experiments,  and  demonstra- 
tions looking  toward  development  of  new  or 
improved  methods  of  providing  health  serv- 
ices outf.ide  the  hofspltal,  particularly  for 
chronically  ill  or  aged  persons  Any  grant 
for  any  such  project  made  from  an  appro- 
priation under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  include  such  amounts  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
succeeding  fiscal  years  for  completion  of  the 
Federal  participation  In  the  project  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  or  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  installments,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Surgeon  General:  and 
shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Surgeon  General  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"lO  The  Surgeon  General,  at  the  request 
of  a  State  or  other  public  agency,  may  re- 
duce the  grant  to  such  agency  under  this 
section  by  the  amount  of  the  pay.  allow- 
ances, traveling  expenses,  and  any  other 
costs  in  connection  with  the  detail  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  such  agency  when  such  detail 
is  made  for  the  convenience  of  and  at  the 
request  of  such  agency  and  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  its  study,  experiment,  or 
demonstration  with  respect  to  which  a  grant 
is  made  under  this  section  The  amount 
by  which  such  grant  is  .v.i  reduced  shall  be 
available  for  payment  of  such  costs  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  but  shall,  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (bi ,  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid 
to  such  agency." 

increase    in    GRANTS     FOR     CONSTRUCTION     OF 
NONPROFIT    NURSING    HOMES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  651 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$10,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "820,000.000". 

(b)  Section  652  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(3)  or  (4i"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(3)"  and  by  striking  out  "(1) 
or  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1), 
(2i,  or   (4)  ", 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  ib)  shall  be  applicable  in  the  case 
of  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1961. 

RESEARCH,    EXPERIMENTS.    AND    DEMONSTRATIONS 
IN     UTILIZATION     OF     MEDICAL     FACILITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  636  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out    "hospital    services,    facilities,    and     re- 


sources" each  time  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "services,  facilities. 
and  resources  of  hospitals  or  other  medical 
facilities"  the  first  time  and  "services,  fa- 
cilities, and  resources  of  hospitals  or  other 
medical  facilities,  agencies,  or  Institutions, 
and  including  projects  for  the  construction 
of  experimental  or  demonstration  hospitals 
or  other  medical  lacillties  and  projects  for 
acquisition  of  experimental  or  demonstra- 
tion equipment  for  use  in  connection  with 
hospitals  or  other  medical  facilities"  the 
second  time. 

(b)  Section  636  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  the  following  in  lieu 
of  such  sentence:  "Any  award  for  any  such 
project  made  from  an  appropriation  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  include 
such  amounts  as  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  for  succeeding  fiscal 
years  for  completion  of  the  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  project  as  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General  Payments  of  any  such 
grant  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
rcimbur.sement,  and  in  such  Installments, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral; and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Surgeon  General  find  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  Ex- 
cept where  the  .Surgeon  General  determine'; 
that  unusual  circumstances  make  a  larger 
percentage  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  purpcxses  of  this  section,  amounts  paid 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  project 
for  construction  of  a  facility  or  for  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  may  not  exceed  66-., 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project  Tlie 
provisions  of  clause  (5)  of  the  third  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  625  and  any 
other  provisions  of  such  section  which  the 
Surgeon  General  deems  appropriate  .shall  be 
applicable,  along  with  such  other  condi- 
tions as  the  Surgeon  General  may  determine, 
to  grants  under  this  section  for  projects  for 
construction  or  for  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment." 

(cl  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  section  301  with  respect  to  hospital  facil- 
ities, the  Surgeon  General"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "(ai  The  Surgeon  General",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(b)  if.  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  Uiider  this  section— 

■■|1»  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
farillty  shall  ceas^  to  be  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  institution  or  organization,  or 

■■(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  It  was  constructed 
or  for  the  provision  of  hospital  or  other 
services  for  which  construction  projects 
may  be  approved  under  this  title  (unless 
the  Surgeon  General  determines  that  there 
is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so), 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to 
the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  facility  is  situated)  of 
the  facility,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  construction 
of  such  facility.  Such  right  of  recovery 
shall  not  constitute  a  lien  on  such  facility 
prior  to  jtidgment." 

Mr.  HARRIS  '  interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  be  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  ob,iection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  On  page  1, 
strike  out  Une  6  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  7  on  page  2.  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  314 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $30,000,000  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'there  Is  aut.Horlzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  first  five  fiscal  years  end- 
ing after  June  30.  1961 ,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000 
for  each  such  fiscal  year'. 

"(b)  The  second  s(  ntence  of  such  subsec- 
tion is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  '$3,000.- 
000'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$5,00€r;©eO', 
and  (2)  by  strikln.?  out  '$1,000,000'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$2,500,000"." 

On  page  3,  beginning  in  line  23,  strike  out 
"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  endit.g  June  30,  1962,  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereoi  the  following;  "There 
are  hereby  authorlzec  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  first  five  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30.  1961.  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year." 

On  page  4,  line  li,  strike  out  "or"  and 
Insert   "of". 

On  page  4.  line  IH,  after  "section",  add 
the  following;  "Notliing  in  this  Act  shall 
preclude  a  State  or  community  from  estab- 
lishing and  collecting  fees  for  personal  health 
services  which  may  be  provided  through  pro- 
grams financed  from  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion when  collection  of  such  fees  is  author- 
ized or  required  by  State  or  local  law." 

On  page  5.  line  16.  strike  out  "4  "  and 
insert  "3". 

On  page  6.  line  6,  strike  out  "5"  and 
insert  "4". 

On  page  8,  beginning  in  line  6,  strike  out 
"(unless  the  Surgeon  General  determines 
that  there  Is  good  cause  for  releasing  the 
applicant  or  other  owner  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  so  I  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment;  On  page  8,  line 
19.  insert: 

"(di  The  parenthetical  phrase  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  433(a)  of  such  Act  which 
reads  '(Including  grants-in-aid  for  drawing 
plans,  erection  of  buildings,  and  acquisition 
of  land  therefor  i '  is  repealed." 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
sub.stitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
H.^RRIS  of  Arkansas:  On  page  8,  line  19,  strike 
out  "The  parenthetical  phrase"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Effective  July  1,  1963,  the 
parenthetical  phrase." 

^T^.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  .suggested  that  what  is  considered 
to  be  in  my  judgment  a  commitment  in 
connection  with  these  research  construc- 
tion projects  that  were  outlined  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Laird  1 
earlir^r  in  the  afternoon,  that  $5  million 
would  cover  not  quite  all  of  it.  The  Can- 
cer Advisory  Council  recommended  these 
various  projects  which  if  undertaken 
would    require    a    total    expenditure    of 


$6,741,000.  The  $5  million  was  included 
in  the  appropriation  when  it  passed  the 
House  recently,  and  it  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  other  body  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  matter  to  be  taken  up  in 
conference. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  thought  that 
should  the  committee  get  busy  with 
something  else  or  get  tied  up  and  ncit  get 
to  the  research  construction  program 
which  expires  by  June  30  of  next  year, 
then  that  would  bring  about  a  lapse  in 
the  program.  Consequently,  it  was 
thought  if  we  would  extend  this  limita- 
tion until  June  30,  1963,  these  po.ssible 
pitfalls  could  be  avoided.  After  discuss- 
ing it  with  members  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  realizing  thi?  im- 
portance of  this,  we  have  agreed  to  offer 
this  amendment  to  place  a  limitation  on 
this  authorization  of  section  433' a>  imtil 
June  30,  1963.  But  it  would  not  alter  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  take  up 
this  entire  problem  of  research  early  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  in  an  effort 
to  get  it  worked  out;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  have  come  to  general 
agreem.ent  that  this  would  be  about  the 
best  way  to  work  out  the  problem. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Might  I  jus':  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  he 
has  offered  a  very  fine  solution  to  the 
problem  in  the  offering  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  state  thai;  the 
program  for  next  year  is  a  most  im- 
portant one.  The  gentleman  has;  the 
support  of  all  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman; 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  would 
welcome  the  suggestion,  advice,  and 
counsel  from  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  any  Member  of  Congress  interested 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROW:^.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentlemein  for  the 
work  he  has  done  and  the  fairness  he 
has  shown  here  and  willingness  in  at- 
tempting to  work  out  what  I  believe  is 
a  very  serious  problem  that  might  af- 
fect a  great  many  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  perhaps  the  lives  of 
many  people  in  this  country. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  and  his  commit- 
tee will  carry  through  with  this  study, 
that  they  will  go  into  the  entire  field  of 
research  and  bring  us  a  proper  program, 
one  that  will  be  more  effective  under 
present  laws.    Again  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  devotion  to  and  in- 
terest in  this  program.  I  have  per- 
sonally known  of  the  situation  in  con- 
nection with  his  own  family  and  his 
interest  in  the  program  out  in  his  own 
State.  I  commend  him  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  also 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  think  they  have 
worked  out  this  matter  very  thoroughly 
and  satisfactorily.  I  wish  them  well  in 
their  efforts  with  this  medical  research 
facilities  program,  and  I  hoi)e  I  will  be 
able  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
gentleman's  committee  at  the  time  the 
hearings  open. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  commend  him  for  the  fine  interest 
he  has  taken  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS,    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  When  these  amounts 
are  added  on.  what  will  be  the  total  ex- 
penditure authorized  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Approximately  $40  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  FULTON,  Is  that  for  the  total 
program  or  is  that  the  annual  cost? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  the  cost  for  each 
year  annually  for  5  years. 

Mr.  FULTON.  So  it  will  run  to  ap- 
proximately $200  million. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  Over  the  period 
of  the  authorization. 

Mr  FULTON.  I  have  had  a  bill  in  that 
would  require  a  roll  call  on  all  bills  au- 
thorizing expenditures  in  major 
amounts.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  roll 
calls  on  all  these  bills  so  we  will  know 
the  spending  record  of  each  Member.  I 
am  not  going  to  have  the  roll  called  on 
this  bill.  I  have  been  asked  not  to:  yet 
without  rollcalls  there  is  no  way  to  find 
out  how  individuals  vote,  what  a  Mem- 
ber's spending  budget  is  for  a  year.  A 
lot  of  these  .-services  come  around  and 
build  up  a  Member's  voting  record  in  a 
rather  captious  manner  and  selectively. 
I  seem  to  be  the  only  one  on  the  floor 
that  .-^eems  to  want  to  have  the  Members 
recorded,  and  being  the  only  one  I  am 
not  going  to  press  it  on  this  bill,  but  I 
think  we  have  an  obligation  to  account 
for  every  dollar  we  authorize  and  should 
be  on  record  about  the  authorization. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman understands  this  is  worthy  leg- 
islation and  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  the  people  of 
this  country  that  there  is  simply  no  one 
opposed  to  it.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  not  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  opposition  to  it  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute. 

The  committee  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris:  Page  8, 
line  22.  add  two  new  subsections; 

"  I  e )  Section  704  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
'five'  and   Inserting  'six'. 

"(f)  Section  705(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  '1961'  and  Inserting  '1962'." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
merely   brings  into   line  the  provisions 
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for  matching  as  required  under  the 
Health  Research  Facility  Act  with  what 
we  have  just  done  with  the  regard  to  the 
nonmatching  provision.  That  is  all  it 
does,  and  it  is  offered  for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  ofi 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  for  the 
wonderful  job  he  has  done  today,  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  because 
they  have  been  most  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

I  think  I  can  assure  the  committee 
that  our  Appropriations  Subconmaittee 
has  never  gone  to  the  Rules  Committee 
for  a  rule  waiving  any  points  of  order. 
We  want  to  cooperate  with  you  as  a 
legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  anxious  and  even 
eager  to  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
to  the  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  the  thoughts  I  have  on  this  out- 
standing piece  of  legislation.  It  repre- 
sents a  real  attack  on  what  \s  almost  an 
overwhelming  health  problem  in  our  Na- 
tion today — and  I  would  like  to  speak  in 
some  detail  about  how  I  think  It  will 
solve  some  of  the  health  problems  of  our 
people  as  I  have  seen  them  in  my  years 
of  dealing  with  the  health  budget  of  the 
Nation. 

Before  I  do,  however,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar. 
kansas,  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
I  watched  with  close  Interest  the  great 
skill  and  obvious  enthusiasm  the  chair- 
man displayed  during  the  weeks  of  effort 
that  went  into  setting  up  the  hearings 
on  this  bill,  the  carrying  out  of  the  hear- 
ings themselves  and  the  leadership  he 
put  into  the  necessary  effort  that  went 
into  committee  passage  of  the  bill  and 
getting  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  express  particularly  my 
admiration  for  the  action  of  the  chair- 
man in  writing  to  all  of  the  Governors 
of  the  States  to  seek  their  detailed  c<»n- 
ments  and  opinions  on  this  bill.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thoroughness  and  states- 
manship that  will  be  reflected  in  the 
quality  of  this  legislation. 

I  believe  the  American  people  owe  a 
real  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
acccHnplishment  of  putting  together  a 
fine  bill  and  bringing  it  to  this  body  for 
consideration.  It  is  truly  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  my  admiration  and  congratu- 
lations for  their  achievement. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  testify  before 
the  committee  during  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  and  I  would  like  to  reemphasize 
today  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  consider 
this  such  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
in  recent  years  the  Congress  has  am- 


tinued  without  deviation  its  increasing 
support  of  an  aggressive  program  of 
medical  research.  All  of  us  can  take 
pride  in  knowing  that  today  this  country 
has  the  greatest  medical  research  effort 
in  the  world.  And  it  is  my  firm  belief — 
from  the  many  days  and  weeks  that  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee have  spent  in  coiisidering  tlie 
health  problems  of  the  Nation — tiiat  we 
are  getting  our  money's  worth  from  our 
medical  research. 

But  we  are  getting  our  money's  worth 
from  research  primarily  in  those  areas 
like  surgery  and  chemotherapy — where 
the  practicing  physician  can  apply  the 
new  research  knowledge  he  learns  about. 

All  the  research-gained  knowledge  in 
the  world  is  of  no  lise  if  this  knowledge 
is  not  applied 

That  is  one  important  reason  to  sup- 
port this  bill — it  is  intended  to  increase 
the  application  of  medical  knowledge  we 
already  have  on  hand.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will  accomplish 
this  objective. 

For  instance,  our  research  in  recent 
years  has  developed  many  new  tech- 
niques for  the  prevention  of  disease  that 
can  work  only  if  apphed  long  before  a 
person  thinks  of  consulting  his  physician 
for  a  troublesome  condition.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  the  Papanicolaou  test, 
which  makes  possible  the  diagnosis  of 
cancer  of  the  cervix  at  an  early  stage 
so  that  if  adequate  treatment  is  given 
death  can  be  prevented.  We  know  too 
that  blindness  from  glaucoma,  a  disease 
of  the  eye,  can  be  prevented  if  detected 
early  and  adequate  treatment  begun. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know,  we 
have  in  our  Nation  today  more  than  17 
minion  citizens  who  are  either  aged — 
and  need  some  type  of  health  care — or 
who  are  younger  persons  suffering  some 
manner  of  chronic  illness.  The  seeking 
of  new  knowledge  that  will  be  of  help 
to  these  people  has  been  a  major  con- 
cern of  our  research  efforts  in  recent 
years. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  precisely  at 
delivering  to  these  17  millions  of  our 
citizens  all  of  the  fruits  of  our  research 
in  the  many  fields  of  concern  to  them. 
It  is  designed  to  help  every  American 
community  create  and  maintain — in  an 
efiQcient  and  economical  fashion — the  fa- 
cilities that  will  bring  medical  services 
to  these  people. 

One  of  the  greatest  health  facility 
needs  at  the  present  time  is  additional 
beds  in  nursing  homes  which  provide 
good  care.  H.R.  4998  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  build  6,000  beds  a  year 
which  is  a  conservative  number  when 
compared  to  our  national  need  of  about 
half  a  million  beds;  but  it  is  a  hundred 
percent  better  than  what  we  have  done 
In  the  last  year. 

This  bill  will  also  help  in  the  nation- 
wide adoption  of  another  remarkable  ad- 
vance in  caring  for  our  aged  and  chron- 
ically ill.  This  advance  is  actually  a 
series  of  methods  of  home  nursing,  and 
home  care — all  directed  at  getting  those 
folks  out  of  hospitals,  once  expensive  hos- 
pital care  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  into 
the  nursing  home  or  a  private  home 
where  the  necessary  services  can  be 
brought  to  him.    With  the  knowledge  we 


have,  many  of  them  can  be  trained  to 
take  care  of  themselves — but  we  need  to 
put  that  knowledge  to  work. 

This  bill  win  stimulate  the  training  of 
many  kinds  of  specialists  who — working 
under  the  physicitm's  orders  and  super- 
vision— can  do  some  of  the  things  he 
wants  done  just  as  well  as  he  can. 

Another  striking  example  is  that  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  No  expert 
doubts  that  in  time  much  more  can  be 
done  for  them — and  much  research  is  al- 
ready going  on  and  new  knowledge 
emerging.  But  we  also  need  to  increase 
the  number  of  professional  workers  with 
special  training  in  mental  retardation 
and  thus  put  this  knowledge  to  work  as  it 
develops.  It  is  just  another  example  of 
finishing  the  job  we  start  with  research. 

A  special  feature  of  this  bill  that 
should  achieve  remaikable  results  with- 
in 2  years  is  that  feature  expanding  the 
authority  for  hospital  research.  Some 
aspects  of  hospital  operation  are  chang- 
ing and  growing  every  day  as  rapidly  as 
space  technology — other  aspects  are  en- 
tii'ely  neglected  even  though  they  offer 
great  possibilities.  This  provision  of  the 
bill  will  fill  that  gap,  and  I  believe  help 
us  to  get  more  efiBcIent  and  complete  care 
from  the  modem  hospital. 

This  bUl  will  provide  assistance  pre- 
cisely where  it  is  needed — right  in  local 
commijiities.  It  is  primarily  a  State  and 
local  program,  stimulated  by  Federal 
grants,  matched  with  local  moneys,  oper- 
ated by  local  people,  for  the  benefit  of 
local  people. 

This  bill  offers  an  efficient,  economical, 
and  immediate  way  to  assist  our  chroni- 
cally ill  and  aged.  It  helps  to  finish  the 
job  we  all  have  started  with  our  wonder- 
ful medical  research.'  I  sincerely  urce 
its  passage. 

While  I  support  passage  of  this  bill  I 
must  in  good  conscience  warn  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  in  my  opinion  the 
provisions  are  woefully  inadequate. 
Our  society  has  allowed  a  situation  to 
arise  which  I  believe  borders  on  criminal 
negligence  wherein  countless  thousands 
of  persons  suffer  needlessly  and  millions 
of  manhours  which  could  be  put  to  prof- 
itable use  are  wasted. 

This  bill  is  an  Important  step  In  the 
right  direction  but  I  believe  we  should 
be  building  25,000  new  nursing  home 
beds  per  year  instead  of  the  6,000  au- 
thorized in  H.R.  4998.  We  should  be 
training  at  least  12,000  nurses  to  bring 
needed  care  to  the  ill  at  home.  We 
should  be  training  1,000  doctors  and  800 
dentists  for  work  in  this  program.  We 
should  be  training  1,000  physical  thera- 
pists to  instruct  the  crippled  and  dis- 
abled and  help  them  regain  the  opti- 
mum use  of  their  limbs.  We  should  be 
training  at  least  10,000  homemakers  who 
can  go  into  the  homes  of  the  chroni- 
cally ill  and  accomplish  elBciently  the 
necessary  household  tasks  that  now  oc- 
cupy the  time  and  energies  of  untrained 
members  of  the  family  who  are  now  but 
who  should  not  be  confined  to  caring 
for  the  sick.  Other  needed  skills  in- 
clude tho.se  of  1.000  nutritionists  and 
dietitians  and  of  1,000  social  workers. 
Seventy-five  thousand  nursing  personnel 
now  employed  in  nursing  homes  need 
additional  training. 


Until  this  Congress  and  this  Nation 
face  this  chaotic  situation  realistically, 
we  must  accept  the  inevitable  dissipa- 
tion, no,  the  utter  waste  of  these  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who  could 
be  making  a  magnificent  contribution  to 
our  Nation's  efforts. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it 
to  be  exceedingly  important  that  this 
House  act  favorably  upon  the  proposal  to 
make  possible  the  further  improvement 
of  our  community  health  services  and 
facilities.  The  expansion  of  these  serv- 
ices and  facilities  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  overall  betterment 
of  opportunities  for  adequate  and  appro- 
priate medical  care  in  America. 

This  measure,  if  enacted,  would  help 
fill  a  pre.ssing  gap  in  our  medical  facili- 
ties— the  lack  of  adequate  services  for 
those  who  need  professional  medical  care 
but  do  not  require  continued  hospitaliza- 
tion should  appropriate  outside  services, 
such  as  those  provided  by  nursing  homes, 
be  reasonably  available. 

This  bill  would  beneficially  provide 
for  increased  Federal  grants  for  new- 
nursing  home  construction  and  for  fi- 
nancial aid  to  existing  homes  and  home- 
care  service  agencies  through  matching 
grants  to  State  health  authorities.  It 
would  also  offer  technical  assistance  for 
the  improvement  of  substandard  facili- 
ties. Additional  clinics  and  medical 
information  centers  would  be  provided 
for  as  well. 

It  can  be  expected  that  these  im- 
provements would  be  a  great  blessing  to 
our  elderly  citizens.  The  very  real  needs 
of  these  people  constitute  one  of  the  most 
crucial  reasons  why  we  must  look  favor- 
ably upon  these  proposals. 

The  expansion  of  our  community 
health  services  and  facilities  is  sorely 
needed.  I  hope  very  much  that  it  will 
soon  be  made  possible. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  complete  support  for  the 
Community  Health  Services  and  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1961,  H.R.  4998.  which  pro- 
vides increased  Federal  funds  to  improve 
,  community  health  facilities  and  health 
-■  services  for  the  care  of  chronically  ill 
and  aged  persons, 

I  believe  that  the  increased  funds  that 
will  be  made  available  by  this  legislation 
constitute  one  of  the  wisest,  and  most 
necessary,  investments  we  could  make  in 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  this 
Nation.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  is  currently  spending  in  the 
neighborhood  of  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  basic  health  research  and  health 
research  training.  At  the  same  time. 
Federal  appropriations  for  health  care 
services  and  health  care  service  training 
amount  to  only  $52  million  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

In  other  words,  the  amount  we  are 
spending  on  health  care  services  is  a 
little  over  1  percent  of  the  amount  we 
are  spending  on  basic  health  research. 
It  is  time,  I  believe,  that  we  increase  our 
investment  in  heal*^h  care  services  to  put 
into  practical  application  some  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  due  to  the  splendid  work  that  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  researchers. 
Progress  of  this  kind  is  not  made  to  lie 


fallow  in  laboratory  files.  The  ultimate 
purpose  of  medical  research  is  to  make 
available  new  techniques,  new  treat- 
ments, new  medications  to  combat  ill- 
ness and  disease.  These  improvements 
are  wasted  if  they  do  not  reach  the  per- 
sons who  need  them. 

The  committee's  bill  is  designed  to 
improve  the  treatment  of  chronically  ill 
and  aged  persons  by  increasing  the 
Federal  funds  available  to  assist  com- 
munities in  providing  them  with  better 
health  services  and  facilities.  These 
services  and  facilities  include  home 
health  care  programs,  outpatient  diag- 
nostic services,  health  referral  and  in- 
formation centers,  and  the  construction 
of  public  or  other  nonprofit  nursing 
homes.  Each  of  these  services  or  facil- 
ities helps  to  alleviate  overcrowding  in 
hospitals  by  providing  treatment  which 
does  not  require  the  use  of  a  hospital 
bed. 

This  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  administration,  and  carries  out 
specific  recommendations  contained  in 
the  President's  special  health  message  to 
the  Congress  of  February  9,  1961.  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  during  which  the  pro- 
posals it  contains  received  widespread 
support  from  associations  representing 
public  health  administrators.  State  and 
local  health  officers,  nurses,  labor,  and 
others. 

The  maximum  cost  of  the  increases 
in  Federal  grants  contained  in  the  bill  is 
$40  miUion  a  year.  This  is  a  modest  sum 
when  one  considers  the  great  need  for 
improving  health  care  services  in  the  50 
States.  The  need  for  these  improve- 
ments is  as  great  in  one  State  as  it  is  in 
another.  A  town  in  Iowa  will  benefit 
from  this  bill,  proportionately  speaking, 
as  much  as  will  the  city  of  New  York. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  my  mind 
that  we  should  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  this  legislation.  I 
rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of  it. 

It  provides  the  means  to  fill  the  wide 
gaps  in  our  community  health  services 
and  facilities.  It's  a  long  step  forward 
toward  resolving  the  vital  needs  to  meet 
one  of  America's  ever-pressing  medical 
care  problems — the  necessity  for  ade- 
quate services  for  persons  who  must  have 
medical  care,  but  not  necessarily  hos- 
pitalization. 

H.R.  4998  provides  increased  Federal 
grants  on  a  matching  basis  for  the  con- 
struction of  nursing  homes  and  for  as- 
sistance to  existing  homes  and  needed 
home-care  services. 

Another  phase  of  the  bill  would  be  the 
extending  of  technical  assistance  for  im- 
proving substandard  conditions.  It  also 
provides  for  new  clinics  and  informa- 
tion centers.  Beyond  expanding  certain 
existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
it  initiates  a  new  program  with  the  view 
of  stimulating  States  and  localities  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations. 

One  cannot  emphasize  enough  the 
need  for  such  a  program  to  meet  one 
of  the  truly  weak  spots  in  our  social 
welfare  programs,  to  provide  new  or  im- 
proved community  health  facilities  and 


health  services  for  the  care  of  the  chron- 
ically ill  or  aged  persons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  privileged  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  H.R.  4998  and  I 
fervently  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
give  overwhelming  approval  to  it  and 
that  the  President  will,  In  his  wisdom, 
sign  it. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  arise  to  support 
H.R.  4998. 

In  doing  so,  I  am  the  wearer  of  two 
hats: 

First,  as  a  responsible  Member  of  the 
Congress  I  support  the  propyosed  legis- 
lation because  it  would  correct  one  of 
the  most  glaring  defects  of  our  social 
system,  namely,  the  lack  of  good  nurs- 
ing home  facilities.  Such  a  bill  would 
encourage  private  nonprofit  enterprise 
to  do  the  job. 

Secondly,  this  bill  would  further  im- 
plement the  Hill-Burton  program  which 
has  done  so  much  in  America  to  add 
good  hospitals  in  regional  areas,  where 
they  are  badly  needed,  and 

Thirdly,  it  would  provide  the  means 
and  impetus  to  a  more  careful  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  high  cost  of  hos- 
pital care,  in  carefully  chosen  commu- 
nity health  centers,  and  in  demonstra- 
tion and  experimental  hospitals. 

Surely,  in  these  days  when  we  appro- 
priate billions  for  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, and  we  provide  subsidies  domes- 
tically of  millions  of  dollars  for  peanuts 
and  pigs,  it  seems  that  we  have  at  least 
an  equal  obligation  to  our  elderly  citi- 
zens. 

The  second  hat  I  wear  is  that  of  a 
practitioner  of  medicine  for  more  than 
30  years.  I  have  grown  old  with  my 
patients  and  I  have  come  to  know  them 
well,  their  feelings,  their  philosophy  of 
life,  their  physical  status,  their  attitude 
toward  senescence,  and  their  fear  of 
approaching  senility. 

The  total  problem  of  growing  old  has 
many  facets  and  the  responsibilities  of 
this  Congress  are  very  great.  Our  re- 
sponsibilities and  obUgations  to  our 
elder  citizens  will  become  greater  as 
succeeding  Congresses  take  an  ever 
larger  bite  out  of  their  income  in  the 
way  of  direct  taxes,  withholdings,  and 
in  the  form  of  legislation  that  by 
statute  will  permanently  put  them  on 
the  shelf  of  inactivity. 

I  categorically  and  arbivrarily  place 
our  elder  citizens  in  three  groups: 

First.  Those  that  have  been  recently 
retired,  many  of  them  productive  and 
in  the  prime  of  life  who  have  been  left 
without  a  job,  without  responsibility, 
and  who  have  developed  a  feeling  of  not 
being  wanted.  This  group  in  the  eddies 
of  life's  stream,  have  had  no  time  or  de- 
sire to  acquire  hobbies  or  avocations, 
which  might  take  up  their  leisure  time, 
suddenly  acquired.  We  at  least  owe 
guidance  to  those  people. 

The  second  group  are  the  middle  old- 
sters, who  have  suddenly  lost  loved  ones, 
have  expended  savings  in  the  last  illness 
of  the  one  they  have  lost,  and  now  face 
life  in  poverty,  fear,  and  with  an  ever 
increasing  necessity  of  seeing  their  doc- 
tor for  psychosomatic  reasons  as  well  as 
for  their  earthly  ailments. 

The  third  group  are  the  death  bed 
contingent,  those  that  are  waiting  to  die 
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from  degenerative  or  malignant  disease. 
They    live    alone,    in    fear    and    In 

despondency- 

The  bill  would  provide  nursing  homes 
and  hospitals,  and  I  hope,  more  economi- 
cal and  more  adequate  nursing  homes 
and  hospitals  in  which  to  spend  their 
last  days  on  this  earth. 

m  conclusion.  I  would  reiterate  our 
responsibilities  are  great. 

We  must  provide  encouragement,  as- 
sistance, advice,  and  guidance.  Local 
groups  should  assist  the  "overfifty 
clubs,"  the  "Golden  Age  group,"  and 
others  in  their  endeavor. 

We  must  provide  home  services,  nurs- 
ing home  services  and  hospitals,  these 
services  to  be  provided  by  local  sub- 
divisions of  government,  and  by  private 
nonprofit  corporations. 

Surely,  our  elderly  citizens  are  entitled 
to  such  treatment  by  the  richest  and 
most  generous  Government  on  this 
earth.  Very  few  on  this  floor  will  dis- 
agree with  the  need  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens, the  methods  of  how  the  program 
is  to  be  carried  out,  may  be  a  subject  for 
controversy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  of  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  4998)  to  assist  in  expand- 
ing and  improving  community  facili- 
ties and  services  for  the  health  care  of 
aged  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
375,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
question    is   on    the    engrossment    and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  made  on  the  bill  H.R. 
4998.  and  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREDIT  UNIONS  AND  BANKS 
Mr.   PATMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  ablest  addresses  on  the  relationships 
of  credit  unions  and  banks  has  been 
made  by  Glenn  Addington.  public  rela- 
tions director  of  the  Texas  Credit  Union 
League.  The  league  received  so  many 
requests  for  copies  of  the  address  that 
the  organization  published  his  speech  in 
its  July  Bulletin. 

The  July  Texas  Credit  Union  League 
Bulletin  also  announced  the  election  of 
Texan  R.  C.  Morgan  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Credit  Union  National  Association. 
Mr.  Morgan,  of  El  Paso,  is  widely  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  State 
of  Texas  and  is  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Credit  Union  League. 

Mr.  Addlngton's  remarks  about  credit 
unions  and  banks  are  candid  and  help 
clarify  certain  misunderstandings  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Bankers  A.ssocia- 
tlon.     His  popular  address  follows: 

REL.^TIONS HIT'S    OF    TEXAS    CREDIT    UNIONS    AND 

Banks 

(Note. — The  following  speech  by  Glenn 
Addington,  director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Texas  Credit  Union  League,  has  been 
given  before  several  of  the  credit  union 
chapters  of  Texas  and  has  been  well  received 
It  was  also  presented  to  the  Chapter  Presi- 
dents Associations.  Many  have  reque.sted 
copies  so  we  are  producing  It  here  In  a  spe- 
cial supplement  ) 

(By  Glenn  .^ddlngtun.  director  of  public 
relations,  Texas  Credit  Union  League) 
For  the  first  time  In  Us  history  the  credit 
union  movement  is  faced  with  a  well-or- 
ganized, well-flnanced,  national  program  of 
opposition.  For  more  than  a  year  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  has  been  waging  this 
antlcredlt  union  campaign  with  a  full-time 
paid  staff. 

Before  we  examine  what  the  bankers  are 
saying  and  doing  against  credit  unions,  lets 
examine  the  credit  union  position. 

First,  credit  unions  are  not  designed  to  re- 
place banks,  they  are  designed  to  supplement 
them. 

Second,  by  law  every  credit  union  must 
deposit  its  funds  in  a  bank. 

Third,  we  have  no  Intention  or  desire  to 
take  over  any  banking  functions. 

Fourth,  most  of  us  like  our  bankers  and 
think  they  do  a  fine  Job,  not  only  for  us,  but 
for  the  country. 

We  do  not  wish  to  answer  false  charges 
by  the  American  Bankers  .\ssoclatlon  with 
countercharges.  We  wish  to  answer  with 
fact^. 

In  their  campaign  the  bankers  are  putting 
out  a  tremendous  amount  of  Information — 
misinformation  Lf  you  please — about  credit 
unions.  This  does  not  go  to  the  general 
public.  It  goes  to  bankers,  to  legislators,  to 
credit  union  sponsors,  and  to  businessmen. 
Their  strategy  seems  to  be  to  have  credit 
unions  restricted  at  every  level— to  stop 
their  growth  and  to  harass  them.  If  possible, 
with  restrictive  legislation  and  ttirough  their 
supervisory  agencies. 

Much  of  the  Information  Is  false — a  lot  of 
It  Is  misinformation  and  half-truth  and  a 
great  deal  of  It  Is  rather  vicious. 

There  are  those  In  the  credit  union  move- 
ment who  don't  believe  the  bankers  really 
are  working  against  credit  unions.  Not  all 
Of  them  are  by  any  means. 

Some  credit  unions  believe  we  should  ig- 
nore the  campaign  altogether — and  maybe 
it  will  go  away.  Others  are  outraged  and 
want  to  do  battle  with  all  bankers.     These 


are   not   the   answers.     We'U   come  to  what 
should  be  the  answer  to  this  problem  later. 
First,    just   what   are   the   bankers   doing 
and  saying  about  credit  unions? 

One  move  is  to  set  up  direct  competition 
through  the  device  of  Inplant  banking.  This 
has  been  very  effective  In  most  parts  of  the 
country  and  is  growing  more  effective.  It  la 
strong  competition,  and  I  might  add.  It  Is 
fair  competition.  This  is  a  free  country. 
It  was  built  on  competition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  challenge  of  com- 
petition should  keep  credit  unions  on  their 
toes.  The  answer  to  competition  Is  better 
service  to  your  members.  No  good  credit 
union  giving  proper  service  to  Its  members 
nas  yet  been  hurt  by  Inplant  banking. 
Only  a  very  few.  very  weak  credit  unions 
which  were  not  servicing  their  members 
prof)erly.  and  who  had  lost  the  credit  union 
Idea  have  been  hurt  at  all. 

I  will  not  go  Into  all  the  details  of  Inplant 
banking  or  the  so-called  one-check  payroll 
plans  of  the  banks.  But  they  are  strong 
progriims  and  you  most  certainly  can  expect 
to  see  more  of  them  In  the  future. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  Is  urg- 
ing bankers  to  contact  businessmen  with 
credit  unions  in  their  plants  and  to  ask 
them  to  quit  giving  them  free  quarters,  free 
hell).  fr«e  utilities,  and  pajrroll  deductions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  always  urge  credit 
unions  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  as  soon  aa 
possible.  Many  credit  unions  having  free 
quarters  have  a  desk  In  someone's  office 
that  Is  used  part  time.  Most  employers 
with  credit  unions  consider  them  as  strong 
fringe  benefits  for  their  employees.  Many 
credit  unions  have  payroll  deduction,  but 
some  of  them  pay  for  it. 

The  bankers  In  many  Instances  ask  for 
payroll  deduction  for  their  Inplant  banking 
programs.  They  want  It  for  themselves,  but 
they  don't  want  credit  unions  to  have  It. 

The  way  to  handle  this  problem,  Is  to  see 
that  your  relations  with  your  management 
are  the  best  possible.  All  too  often  we  are 
guilty  of  not  keeping  management  Informed 
about  the  credit  union  once  we  have  ob- 
tained the  charter. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  Is 
pushing  for  restrictive  legislation  at  both 
national  and  State  levels.  They  want  credit 
unions  taxed,  conveniently  ignoring  the  facts 
that  we  are  nonprofit  organizations  who  do 
not  do  business  with  the  general  public. 
They  don't  want  credit  unions  to  be  allowed 
to  make  certain  types  of  sizes  of  loans. 

We  believe  they  will  fail  In  their  attempts 
at  restrictive  legislation.  But  It  takes  con- 
stant alertness  on  the  part  of  yoxir  league 
and  your  national  organization  to  see  that 
some  Joker  Isn't  slipped  Into  an  Innocent — 
or  not  so  Innocent — looking  law. 

Credit  unions  certainly  have  no  Intention 
of  asking  for  legislation  restricting  the 
bankers. 

We  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to  modern- 
ize and  Improve  our  services  to  our  mem- 
bers. And  we  believe  the  banks  have  the 
same  rights.  We  don't  believe  either  of  us 
has  the  right  to  restrict  the  other  fellows 
business. 

They  are  accusing  credit  unions  of  being 
socialistic.  Now  this  is  patently  untrue. 
Credit  unions  are  free  enterprise.  They  are 
economic  democracy  In  action.  Credit 
unions  follow  the  good  old  American  custom 
of  people  helping  each  other,  and  thereby 
helping  themselves. 

There  are  credit  unions  In  the  White 
House,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and 
practically  every  Government  agency.  Includ- 
ing the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Do 
you  think  for  a  minute  these  credit  unions 
would  exist  in  these  places  if  there  were  the 
slightest  doubt  about  them  being  socialistic? 
It  Is  even  being  said  that  credit  unions 
are  subsidized  by  the  Goverrunent.  This  is 
a  false  statement.  Credit  unions  pay  their 
own  way.     They  do  not   receive  one  penny 


of  governmental  funds.  In  fact  the  Boreaa 
of  Federal  Credit  Unioiu  is  the  only  federal 
Bureau  which  draws  no  Federal  Xuzida — It  la 
entirely  self -supported  by  supei  f  Isury  and 
Inspection  fees.  And  State  credit  union* 
pay  their  own  way  In  the  same  manner. 

wrhen  you  get  right  down  to  It.  credit 
unions  are  the  opptocite  of  Boclallsm.  They 
teach  people  how  to  be  capitalists.  They  are 
free  enterprise  at  Its  best.  They  teach  peo- 
ple how  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  without 
asking  for  Government  handouts. 

Some  of  the  ABA  material  claims  that 
credit  union  officials  (you)  are  amateurs  and 
shouldn't,  or  can't  be,  trusted  with  other 
people's  nK>ney,  and  that  your  money  man- 
agement sense  Is  poor— that  you  make  too 
many  bad  loans. 

Well.  !t  is  true  that  thousands  of  our 
credit  union  officials  are  eo-called  amateurs. 
But,  IT  there  Is  one  thing  that  credit  unions 
have  proved  over  the  years.  It  is  that  the  av- 
erage man  can  learn  to  handle  money,  his 
own.  or  other  people's  money,  and  they  have 
proved  It  beyond  doubt. 

Let's  look  at  the  record. 

Bad  loans?  Over  the  years  the  losses  at 
credit  unions  from  bad  debts  have  been  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent;  the  best  record 
among  all  financial  institutions. 

Can't  be  trusted?  Credit  unions,  of  course, 
have  had  some  defalcations,  but  they  are 
fully  protected  with  a  100  percent  bonding 
program  developed  entirely  by  the  organised 
credit  union  movement. 

And  speaking  of  defalcations,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  recently  said  that  bank 
defalcations  caused  a  total  loss  of  <20  million 
between  1967-59.  There  were  256  bank  de- 
falcations during  the  period,  and  of  these  172 
were  traced  to  bank  officials,  accounting  for 
$17.6  million  of  the  loss. 

Even  the  professionals  have  their  embes- 
zlement  problems. 

There  were  fewer  credit  unions  closed  dur- 
ing the  depression  than  any  other  type  of 
financial  Institution.  Credit  unions  have 
proved  they  can  weather  the  storms  of  war, 
depression  and  Inflation,  as  well  or  even 
better  than  others.  Credit  unions  are  stable 
and  sound. 

How  widespread  Is  this  campaign  against 
credit  unions?  It  is  national  In  scope,  and 
unfortunately  certain  phases  of  It  have  come 
to  Texas. 

Just  recently  commercial  bankers  were 
urged  to  set  up  a  |20-mllllon  war  chest  to 
fight  nonbank  competltlors  by  the  chairman 
of  the  foundation  for  Commercial  Banks. 
L.  M.  Schwartz.  He  told  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association  that  the  war  chest  was 
necessary  If  the  bankers  want  to  win  tbe 
"cold  war  against  nonbank  competitors." 
These  are  tough  combat  words. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  In  Dallas,  the  Texas 
Bankers  Araoclatlon  held  Its  77th  annual 
meeting.  Several  months  ago  I  talked  to  the 
executive  secretary  of  this  association  and 
asked  him  if  the  Texas  bankers  were  going  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  American  Bankers 
Association  campaign  against  credit  unions. 
He  was  very  friendly  and  very  frank,  and 
said  that  they  were  not  participating  and 
had  no  Intention  of  doing  so.  We  even  of- 
fered facts  and  figures  on  credit  unions  so 
they  would  have  correct  Information. 

Well,  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  Tesas 
bankers  meeting  In  Dallas  was  one  David 
Moithrop,  a  man  who  goes  around  the  coun- 
try making  violent  ^leeches  against  credit 
unions.    This  set  the  tone  of  their  meeting. 

He  went  right  down  the  line  against  credit 
unions  with  the  xisual  false  charges  of  so- 
claltsm,  run  them  out  of  the  plants,  et  cetera. 
He  asked  all  the  bankers  to  go  back  home 
and  start  campalgnmg  against  credit  mdons 
in  their  dUca. 

Another  speaker  tit  this  same  meetiiis  was 
Carl  Blmson.  pres:dent  cf  ths  Awnmry^yt 
Bankers  Association.  Ha  warned  the  Ttaas 
bankers  about  credl :  union  competition,  and 
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called  credit  unions  the  fastest  growing  fi- 
nancial institutions  of  recent  years. 

It  still  is  true  that  figures  cant  lie,  but 
liars  can  figure. 

Of  course,  credit  unions  have  grown,  but 
overtake  the  banks?  Threaten  their  exist- 
ence? This  is  absurd.  It's  hard  to  see  how 
even  the  most  prejudiced  of  bankers  can 
swallow  this  line. 

All  the  credit  unions  In  the  United  States 
have  assets  of  only  slightly  over  $6  billion. 
The  banks?  Why  they  have  assets  of  1283.6 
billion.  Think  of  It,  «8  billion  against 
«283  billion. 

Since  1948  credit  union  assets  have  grown 
by  almost  $4.5  billion,  while  bank  assets  have 
grown  $113  billion. 

There  are  three  Individual  banks  in  this 
country,  each  of  which  has  assets  greater 
than  the  entire  credit  union  movement. 
There  are  sei'eral  Individual  banks  here  in 
Texas  with  aJBsets  greater  than  all  the  1.166 
Texas  credit /unions  put  together. 

Bank  assess  are  growing  at  the  rate  of 
t6.3  billion  per  year,  and  credit  unloiu  one- 
tenth  that. 

Banks  are  enjoying  the  most  prosperous 
years  in  their  history  and  their  outlook  Is 
for  even  better  times.  Tills  is  good.  We 
wish  them  prosperity.  But.  don't  try  to  tell 
the  public  or  anyone  else  that  credit  unions 
are  threatening  the  banks. 

We  are  flattered  by  the  attention.  Perhaps 
we  enjoy  the  recognition.  But  It  sort  of 
reminds  me  of  the  7-year-old  who  received  a 
handmade  pot  holder  from  her  favorite 
aunt  for  her  birthday.  Her  mother  made 
her  write  a  "thank  you"  note.  The  note  read : 
"Dear  Auntie :  Thank  you  for  the  pot  holder. 
It  Is  Just  what  I  always  wanted,  but  not 
much." 

As  for  competition  between  banks  and 
credit  unions,  yes.  there  is  some.  But,  we 
feel  that  perhaps  the  banks  are  competing 
with  us.  Remember  that  when  credit  unions 
started  the  banks  would  not  accept  savings 
from  or  make  loans  to  the  average  worklr.g- 
man. 

Now  that  we  have  pioneered  the  field  and 
proved  that  the  average  man  can  be  trusted 
and  that  he  can  save,  the  banks  w&nt  all 
the  business,  and  seem  to  indicate  we  have 
no  right  to  It. 

There  are  those,  even  among  credit  unions. 
who  say,  "Yes.  but  my  banker  is  not,  a  part 
of  this  program.  He  told  me  he  is  against 
it."     This  may  be  so. 

Actually.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  banker 
telling  a  credit  union  customer  that  he  sup- 
ports this  campaign.  In  fact,  you  would 
think  there  wasn't  a  banker  in  th«  room 
when  their  associations  passed  the  appro- 
priations for  this  campaign. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  banker  writing  to 
his  association  and  protesting  against  this 
campaign? 

The  ABA  even  Is  saying  that  credit  unions 
want  to  set  up  a  third  banking  syctem  in 
this  country.  This  just  Isnt  so.  We  do  not 
want  to,  and  will  not.  We  do  not  ^rant  to 
take  over  any  of  the  banking  functions 
which  they  serve  so  well.  We  just  ^vant  to 
serve  our  members  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Now,  the  story  is  not  all  bad.  There  are 
bankers  who  like  credit  tinlons.  Not  all 
Texas  bankers  are  against  credit  unions,  and 
many  of  them  believe  In  them  and  cooperate 
most  wholeheartedly. 

Others  have  fine  business  relatloiu  with 
their  credit  union  custCMners. 

I  know  of  at  least  one  bank  prsddent  who 
wss  responsible  for  Um  orgsnl— tlno  of  a 
teachers  credit  union.  ■•  waa  also  president 
of  the  school  board  and  h*  Inststwl  ttiat  one 
be  organiMd.  H*  also  Instated  thst  the 
school  superintendant  give  the  new  teachers 
credit  union  payroll  deduetkML 

I  know  of  several  bank  prealdents  and  offl- 
cers  who  are  membeis  of  credit  nnlocs.  and 
there  are  even  some  who  serve  on  their  credit 
union  committees  and  boards. 


I  know  of  a  recent  president  of  the  Texas 
Bankers  Association  who  has  stated  publicly 
that  he  wishes  his  bank  had  over  100  em- 
ployees so  they  could  have  a  credit  union 
at  his  bank. 

I  know  of  a  recent  Instance  In  Dallas 
where  a  credit  union  member  sold  his  home 
for  $10,000  or  $12,000.  He  went  to  his  banker 
and  asked  his  advice  on  what  to  do  with  the 
money.  The  banker  told  him  the  best  possi- 
ble thing  he  could  do  with  the  nKiney  was 
to  put  It  in  his  credit  union.  The  member 
took  his  banker's  advice. 

So  all  Is  not  black;  not  all  bankers  hate 
credit  unions.  Thank  goodness,  because  we 
certainly  don't  hate  them. 

Let's  be  honest  with  ourselves.  If  some 
of  the  bankers  don't  like  credit  unions  and 
either  put  out  mlslnfonnatlon  about  us.  or 
don't  understand  us,  whose  fault  Is  It?  It 
isn't  the  banker's  fault,  it  is  our  fault  be- 
cause we  haven't  informed  them  about  the 
true  nature  of  credit  unions. 

Of  course  there  are  some  we  never  con- 
vince, but  I  think  we  can  inform  many. 

We  recently  did  a  survey  of  credit  unions 
here  in  Texas  as  to  their  banking  relation- 
ships. Over  500  credit  unions  filled  out  the 
long  questionnaire.  Only  14  were  not  satis- 
fied with  their  banking  service,  'knd  several 
of  these  were  unhappy  because  of  Inadequate 
banking  service. 

Most  credit  unions,  though,  have  not  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  establishing  personal  con- 
tacu  with  their  own  l>anJu.  This  Is  our 
fault. 

Every  credit  union  must  have  a  bank.  And 
you  can  only  get  the  most  and  the  best 
from  your  banking  services  If  you  establish 
a  friendly  business  relationship  with  your 
banker.  Most  credit  unions  have  not  gone 
to  the  bother  of  even  asking  their  banker 
to  visit  their  credit  union,  or  attend  a  meet- 
ing with  them. 

We  certainly  can't  have  good  relations  with 
our  bankers  unless  we  have  personal  contact 
with  them. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  tell  our  bankers 
the  credit  union  story,  who  is?  It  is  up  to 
us.  It  Is  up  to  you.  At  each  place  tonight 
you  will  find  a  little  booklet  on  "What  Every 
Baniter  Should  Know  About  His  Credit  Union 
Customers."  It  is  excellantk  and  each  of  you 
should  see  that  your  banker  yets  It  from  you, 
personally.  Study  the  booklet  carcf uUy  yovu-- 
self  first. 

Perhaps  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  a 
friendly  business  relationship,  but  also  don't 
forget  many  bankers  are  fine  credit  union 
friends,  and  this  is  what  we  sliould  aim  for. 

Credit  unions  first  started  because  there 
was  a  need  for  them.  This  need  was  not 
being  met  by  the  banks  or  any  other  type 
of  financial  institutions.  Credit  unions  grew 
and  prospered  because  there  was  a  need  for 
them.  Credit  unions  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  because  the  need  is  stUl  there.  They 
wUl  keep  on  growing  In  order  to  fiU  the  need 
which  continues  to  exist,  particularly  In 
Texas. 

Smart  bankers  are  beginning  to  realize 
they  can  get  more  business  by  cooperating 
with  credit  unions,  rather  than  fighting 
them.  Most  of  the  money  saved  in  credit 
unions  never  would  have  been  saved  at  all 
if  the  credit  unions  were  not  there. 

Most  of  the  loan  business  is  business  the 
banks  don't  want.  Credit  unions  make 
many,  many  loans  that  a  bank  couldn't 
make,  and  shouldn't  make. 

But.  every  credit  union  deposits  Its  funds 
in  a  bank.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Texas  credit 
unions  must  have  an  average  of  some  $20 
million  on  deposit  in  Texas  banks  on  any 
given  day.  In  addition  they  have  about  $30 
nallllon  savings  and  loan  shares,  and  some 
$12  mlUloB  or  more  in  Government  bonds. 

And.  credit  unions  go  to  ths  banks  for 
about  80  percent  of  their  borrowing  needs. 
Like  any  other  financial  institution,  credit 
unions  nin  into  seasonal  demands. 
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So  bankers  would  b«  wise  to  encourage 
business  witb  credit  unions  as  credit  unions. 
It  would  be  much  more  profitable  and  much 
easier  for  them. 

This  we  feel  is  the  proper  answer  to  the 
question  of  credit  union-bank  relationships. 

A  bank  in  Houston  actually  has  run  short 
courses  for  credit  union  managers  and  em- 
ployees on  money  management,  investment, 
and  banking  services.  This  is  the  enlight- 
ened way  for  banks  and  credit  unions  to 
work  together.  This  same  bank  has  an 
in-plant  banking  program,  but  it's  still  a  free 
country. 

You  have  heard  a  good  many  bad  words 
tonight  about  what  the  bankers  have  to  say 
about  credit  unions. 

Now  I'm  going  to  give  you  some  good 
words  about  credit  unions. 

One  word  for  credit  unions  is  "enterprise." 

The  enterprise  that's  most  likely  to  be 
called  progress  Is  addressed  to  the  needs  of 
the  many  rather  than  the  profit  of  a  few. 
And  nowhere  Is  this  better  realized  than 
through  credit  unions  where  the  services  are 
the  direct  result  of  people's  expressed  de- 
mands. Credit  unions  are  free  enterprise  at 
its  best. 

One  word  for  credit  unions  is  "efficiency." 

Credit  unions  tie  those  who  save  to  those 
who  borrow,  forming  the  shortest  possible 
link  between  thrift  and  low-cost  credit. 
Credit  union  members  find  the  most  efficient 
way  to  get  what  they  want  Is  to  serve  them- 
selves, without  waste  or  lost  motion. 

One  word  for  credit  unions  is  "abundance." 

Credit  unions  have  sliced  the  interest  rates 
that  other  lenders  charge.  Still  they  save 
their  average  borrower  a  day's  wages  a  year — 
a  day's  wages  he  can  spend  for  something 
additional. 

Another  word  for  credit  unions  is  "com- 
petition." 

For  the  fellow  with  a  better  mousetrap, 
competition  spells  opportunity.  Credit 
unions  have  the  better  mousetrap. 

Another  word  for  credit  unions  is  "free- 
dom." 

Each  credit  union  member  has  one  vote 
regardless  of  his  shares. 

This  is  democracy  at  its  best.  One  man — 
one  vote.  And  there  is  no  partisan  politics 
or  religion.  No  one  yet  has  discovered  a 
Catholic  way  to  save  money  or  a  Baptist  way 
to  lend  it.  Nothing  could  be  freer  than  a 
credit  union. 

Still  another  word'  for  credit  unions  is 
"sharing." 

Credit  union  members  in  tills  troubled 
centiiry  of  ours  understand  the  truth  in  the 
paradox:  You  can  keep  your  abundance  only 
if  you  share  It. 

Another  word  for  credit  unions  Is  "under- 
standing." 

The  mark  of  a  good  credit  union  is  that 
It  encourages  its  management,  its  employees, 
and  its  members  not  to  merely  have  an  opin- 
ion, but  to  have  an  informed  opinion;  not 
merely  to  know  the  facts,  but  to  understand 
what  they  mean. 

But  the  best  word  for  credit  unions  is 
"ours." 

In  a  credit  union  every  one  of  us  has  the 
strength  of  all  of  us.  A  credit  union  is  us 
and  it's  ours. 

I  submit  this  Is  where  our  strength  lies. 
This  Is  why  credit  unions  will  survive  any 
and  all  attacks,  and  be  stronger  than  ever. 

We  continue  to  hold  our  belief  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  that  most  certainly 
includes  our  bankers. 

WHAT    EVERT    BANKER   SHOULD   KNOW    ABOUT   HIS 
CREOrr    UNION    CUSTOMERS 

What  Is  a  credit  union? 

The  credit  union  Is  a  corporation  formed 
by  a  group  of  people  with  some  reason  to  feel 
a  responsibility  to  one  another,  for  the  dual 
purjxjses  of  saving  and  making  low-cost  loans 
within  the  group  for  provident  purposes.    It 


Is    a    nonprofit,    volunteer-r\m,    democratic 
organization. 

How  are  credit  unions  started  and  oper- 
ated? 

Credit  unions  are  chartered  and  supervised 
under  either  State  or  Federal  law.  In  most 
States  the  same  agency  supervises  both  banks 
and  credit  unions.  A  group  usually  must 
have  a  potential  of  100  or  more  members  in 
order  to  obtain  a  charter. 

The  group  must  have  a  common  bond 
which  membership  is  limited,  and  only  mem- 
bers may  save  or  borrow. 

Members  elect  a  board  of  directors,  credit 
committee,  supervisor  or  auditing  commit- 
tee, and  sometimes  others.  All  officers,  di- 
rectors and  committeemen  serve  without  pay, 
except  the  treasurer,  who  may  be  paid. 

Members  save  by  purchasing  shares  In 
the  credit  union  on  which  they  earn  a  divi- 
dend if  thr  net  margin  will  permit. 

The  most  common  interest  rate  on  loans 
is  1  percent  per  month  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance, an''  by  law  may  not  bo  mijre  than  this 
There  are  no  extra  charges  and  almost  all 
credit  unions  provide  credit  life  insurance 
at  no  extra  charge  to  the  member. 

Every  member  has  one  vote  in  governing 
the  credit  union,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  sharcH  held. 

What  is  the  common  bond  concept  of 
credit  unions?  Is  it  important?  Do  credit 
unions  want  to  keep  it? 

The  common  bond,  which  is  required  by 
law,  means  that  persons  who  form  a  credit 
union  must  belong  to  a  clearly  defined  group. 
They  might  be  the  employees  of  a  business 
firm,  members  of  an  associatioii,  church 
congregation,  or  farm  cooperative,  residents 
of  a  small  community  or  other  we'l-deflned 
geographical  area.  More  than  80  percent 
of  the  credit  unions  in  the  United  States 
are  oper  ited  by  employee  groups  The  pro- 
portion of  credit  unions  among  the  various 
typos  of  sponsoring  groups  has  not  changed 
materially    in    recent    years. 

Credit  vmion  leaders  realize  that  the  com- 
mon bond  is  one  of  the  key  factors  that 
makes  a  credit  union  work.  The  common 
bond  fosters  a  feeling  of  obligation  within 
the  membership.  Credit  union  borrowers 
are  inclined  to  take  this  responsibility  se- 
riously. Although  the  exact  definition  of  a 
suitable  common  bond  varies  among  char- 
tering agencies,  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mon bond  is  widely  recognized  and  credit 
unions  want  it  preserved 

How  large  is  the  credit  \inlon  movement 
in  the  United  States?  How  fast  is  It  grow- 
ing? 

Total  assets  of  US  credit  unions  are  ap- 
proaching $5  billion,  compared  to  $283  6  bil- 
lion for  barks.  Three  individual  banks  in 
this  country  have  greater  assets  than  the 
entire  credit  union  movement. 

Credit  union  installment  credit  loans  have 
reached  the  $3.6  billion  mark  (8  percent  of 
the  market),  compared  to  $14  9  billion  for 
banks  \  37,8  percent  of  the  market ) . 

Since  1946  credit  union  assets  have  grown 
by  almos';  $4.5  billion  while  bank  assets  have 
grown  $113  billion. 

Since  the  credit  union  movement  is  rela- 
tively yov.ng  and  small.  Its  growth  in  terms 
of  percentage  is  still  greater  than  that  of 
banks  and  other  larger  financial  institutions. 
However,  as  in  the  case  of  banks  and  each  of 
the  others,  this  rate  of  growth  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  tapering  off,  as  has  been 
the  case  generally  in  recent  years. 

With  bank  assets  growing  at  a  rate  of  $6.3 
billion  per  year  (19591  and  credit  unions 
one-tenth  of  tha*^  the  same  year,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  credit  unions  as  a  threat  to  com- 
mercial banking. 

Banking  losses  In  percent  of  the  overall 
consumer  lending  market  have  been  pri- 
marily to  other  larger,  fast-growing  lenders, 
and  croait  unions  have  not  been  a  serious 
factor. 


DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST    OLDER 
WORKERS  SEEKING  JOBS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  have  direct  contact 
with  an  increasing  number  of  people  who 
find  it  diflficult  to  secure  employment  be- 
cause of  their  age.  They  tell  me  that 
when  they  are  being  interviewed  for  a 
job.  their  superior  skill  and  experience 
is  making  a  favorable  impression  up  un- 
til the  moment  when  they  are  asked  to 
state  their  age.  Then  there  is  a  sudden 
cooling  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
terviewer. 

Sometimes  this  is  carried  to  extremes. 
I  know  of  men  and  women  in  their  for- 
ties who  have  lost  out  on  job  oppor- 
tunities simply  becausec  of  their  age. 
They  are  not  told  that  this  is  the  reason, 
but  they  feel  the  invisible  door  closing 
against  them  as  soon  as  they  state  their 
age. 

This  was  but  one  of  the  many  prob- 
lem.s  discus.'^ed  at  the  White  House  Con- 
forencp  on  Aping  that  was  held  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year. 

Its  impact  falls  most  heavily  on  those 
who  are  65  years  and  older.  Jobs  are 
extremely  important  to  individuals  in 
America  today,  not  only  for  financial 
but  also  for  social  and  psychological 
reasons,  A  person's  job  often  is  a  ma- 
jor source  of  his  feelings  of  self-esteem 
and  personal  worth. 

The  report  submitted  by  Massachu- 
setts at  the  White  House  Conference 
shows  that  it  is  relatively  more  difiScult 
for  an  older  worker  to  get  a  job  in  this 
State  than  in  many  other  States.  This 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  larger  number  of  elderly 
individuals  than  most  States. 

Reluctance  to  employ  the  older  worker 
rests  on  a  number  of  misconceptions  re- 
garding the  productivity  and  the  ab- 
sentee rate  of  such  persons.  But  as  wp 
dig  down  for  the  real  reasons,  we  fnd 
that  some  employers  base  their  reluc- 
tance to  hire  older  workers  on  possible 
increa.sed  costs  of  fringe  benefits — liie 
insurance,  workmen's  compensation, 
and  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield — for  older 
workers.  Another  excuse  given  "off  the 
record"  is  the  greater  expense  in  pro- 
viding adequate  pension  rights  for  older 
workers.  But  the  additional  costs  in  all 
those  categories  have  been  exaggerated. 

The  belief  that  insurance  companies, 
through  rate  differentials,  make  the  em- 
ployment of  older  persons  impractical  is 
not  a  substantial  reason  for  refusing  to 
hire  them.  The  additional  cost,  due  to 
this  factor,  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  employer,  or  deducted 
from  the  employee's  wages,  or  adjusted 
in  some  other  manner,  without  a  notice- 
able effect  on  employer  or  employee. 

Massachu.setts,  as  an  industrial  State 
that  values  its  human  resources,  is  doing 
something  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
against  older  workers  seeking  jobs. 
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In  1950.  it  beciime  the  first  State  in 
the  Nation  to  enact  a  law  that  prohibits 
discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  age.  This  apjilies  to  all  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  ol  45  and  65.  In  the  10 
years  since  its  enactment,  over  600  cases 
of  discrimination  have  been  considered, 
but  none  has  gone  to  the  courts  during 
that  period.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
commission's  policy  of  education  and 
conciliation  rath»^r  than  rigid  enforce- 
ment through  legal  action. 

One  of  the  specific  results  of  the 
Massachusetts  la  jv  against  age  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  is  the  prohibiting 
of  compulsory  retirement  befoi-e  the  age 
of  65. 

There  is  nothing  automatic  about  the 
age  of  65.  Many  individuals  of  68  are 
better  able  to  work  than  others  at  58. 
It  is  up  to  the  individual — his  health,  his 
type  of  work,  and  his  personal  situation. 
It  is  true  that  .some  men  said  women 
wish  to  work  after  the  age  of  65.  and 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  reemploy- 
ment, it  is  often  impossible  for  them  to 
do  so,  if  they  are  retired  from  a  job  of 
many  years'  standing. 

Eventually,  the  Congress  must  seek 
nationwide  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

As  a  first  step,  it  should  enact  an 
effective  law  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  age — from  45 
to  65  and  above — covering  the  thousands 
of  employers  across  the  country  who 
provide  goods  and  services  for  the  U.S 
Government. 


AGRICULTTRAL  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  summ,ary  of  the  farm  bill 
which  is  to  be  considered  in  the  House 
tomorrow.  July  26. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
takes  up  tomorrow  H.R.  8230.  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961.  This  is  the  most 
important  bill,  in  the  interest  of  the 
farm  people  of  America,  to  be  considered 
by  this  body  in  a  decade.  This  bill  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  Americans. 

Because  it  is  so  essential  that  each 
Member  of  the  House  understand  the 
scope  and  importance  of  this  legislation. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  present  to 
you  a  brief  summary  of  its  provisions. 

Hii.  8230  iuiii.s  to  break  the  cost-price 
squeeze  that  now  is  strangling  the  agri- 
cultural economy.  It  will  restore  stability 
to  large  areas  of  agriculture.  It  will  re- 
duce burdensome  farm  surpluses.  It 
will  save  taxpayers  almost  $1  billion  by 
diminishing  expenditures  on  farm  pro- 
grams. It  will  contribute  substantially 
to  the  strength  of  the  Nation's  economy 
by  reviving  long -depressed  rural  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  bill  marshals  a  major  assault 
upon  the  farm  price  and  production 
problem. 

Special  and  effective  1962  programs 
are  provided  to  stop  the  surplus  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  corn  and  other  feed 


grains.  These  crops  account  for  U8  per- 
cent or  $7^55  million  of  Government  in- 
vestments in  farm  commodities  now 
totaling  $8,508  million.  Wheat  and  feed 
grains  employ  193,358,000  or  60  i)ercent 
o  the  323,735,000  acres  devoted  ta  crops 
in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with 
farmers,  to  develop  other  programs,  on  a 
commodity-by-commodity  basis,  where 
stabilization  action  is  needed.  Such  ad- 
ditional commodity  programs  would  be- 
come effective  if  wanted  by  producers 
and  if  approved  by  the  Congress  through 
the  regular  legislative  procedures.  The 
Secretary  is  specifically  directed  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress,  by  January  l.'i,  1962, 
wheat  and  feed  grains  program  recom- 
mendations for  1963  and  subsequent 
years. 

The  established  programs  for  dairy 
products,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  pieanuts, 
and  other  commodities  are  not  changed 
by  this  bill. 

H.R.  8230,  in  addition  to  its  general 
stabilization  provisions,  amends  ;and  ex- 
tends the  Agricultural  Trade  E>evelop- 
ment  and  Assistance  Act,  more  com- 
monly known  as  Public  Law  480.  to 
expand  foreign  trade  in  agrimilturtil 
commodities  and  to  make  full  use  of 
America's  agricultural  abundance. 

It  modernizes  the  authority  for  loans 
to  farmers  administered  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  improv- 
ing substantially  the  procedures  under 
which  such  loans  ai"e  made. 

It  extends  the  National  Wool  /.ct  for  5 
years. 

It  extends  the  Great  Plains  ccnserva- 
tion  program  for  10  years. 

It  continues  and  expands  the  school 
milk  programs. 

While  intended  to  achieve  ,'5tability 
generally  in  the  agricultural  e(X)nomy, 
the  bill  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  "recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  family  farm  as  an  efficient 
unit  of  production  and  as  an  economic 
base  for  towns  and  cities  in  runJ  areas, 
and  encourage,  promote,  and  strengthen 
this  form  of  farm  enterprise." 

The  committee,  through  H.R.  8230, 
seeks  to  achieve  unity  on  farm  pwlicy. 
recognizing  that  broad  differences  be- 
tween farm  groups  have  forestfi.lled  the 
development  of  measures  to  bieak  the 
recession  in  agriculture  and  to  r<;store  to 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  participate 
equitably  in  the  Nation's  free  enterprise 
economy. 

Therefore,  the  committee  ha.s  revised 
the  administration's  farm  bill,  introduced 
as  H.R.  6400.  to  remove  controversial 
provisions.  In  doing  so,  the  committee 
has  retained  and  improved  its  efifective- 
ne.ss  in  many  major  respects  and  now 
presents  the  revised  and  refined  legisla- 
tion as  H.R.  8230. 

The  special  machinery  in  the  original 
administration  bill  for  setting  up  ad- 
visory committees  on  production  adjust- 
ment program  development,  and  for  Con- 
gress retaining  only  a  review  or  veto 
power  over  such  programs,  is  eliminated 
in  H.R.  8230. 

Also  deleted  are  the  provisions  which 
would  have  encouraged  the  operation  of 


national  marketing  orders,  if  approved 
by  the  producers  of  the  rarious  com- 
modities. The  bill,  as  revised,  makes  no 
change  in  the  scope  of  the  marketing 
agreements  and  order  law,  except  to  add 
to  the  list  of  commodities  which  may  de- 
velop programs  under  this  law  these  com- 
modities: peanuts,  cranberries  for  can- 
ning or  freezing,  and  turkeys,  and  also 
apples,  both  fresh  and  for  processing,  in 
New  York,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Indiana,  California,  and  in  the  six 
New  England  States. 

All  language  relating  to  compensatory 
pa>'ments  is  dropped. 

The  original  provision  giving  the  Sec- 
retary powers  to  transfer  acreage  allot- 
ments is  deleted.  Language  which  would 
relate  allotments  to  producers,  as  well  as 
to  the  farm,  is  stricken.  This  language 
was  directed  only  to  rice,  production  of 
which  now  is  allotted  to  producers  rather 
than  to  farms  in  some  areas.  The  bill 
as  presented  does  not  authorize  the  sub- 
stitution of  quantitative  production  allot- 
ments— bushels,  bales,  pounds,  and  so 
forth — for  acreage  allotments. 

The  committee  decided  to  take  out  of 
the  bill  and  consider  as  separate  legisla- 
tion the  provisions  relating  to  joint  ac- 
tion by  two  or  more  cooperatives  and  the 
acquisition  or  merger  of  cooperatives  or 
of  cooperatives  and  private  business. 
Further  study  is  needed  before  a  decision 
is  made  on  these  provisions. 

While  H.R.  8230  does  not  encompass 
all  of  the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration, it  deals  directly  and  ef- 
fectively with  major  surplus  and  cost 
problems  of  agriculture,  and  it  turns 
agriculture  again  in  the  direction  of 
stability  and  prosperity.  The  bill  is  built 
upon  the  principle  that  any  successful 
farm  program  must  be  fair  to  fanners 
and  consumers  alike.  It  recognizes  the 
farm  problem  as  a  free  enterprise 
problem. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
imperative,  not  only  for  urgent  national 
economic  reasons,  but  as  a  matter  of 
simple  justice  to  the  farm  families  and 
to  all  the  Nation's  workers  in  agricul- 
ture. 

This  committee  respectfully  submits  to 
the  House  that,  in  the  world  contest  be- 
tween communism  and  freedom,  the 
Russians  may  boast  of  conquests  of 
space,  and  may  claim  great  strides  in 
industrial  growth,  but  communism  has 
not  heenn  to  match  the  productivity  of 
America's  farms.  Famine  has  settled 
over  large  areas  of  the  Communist  world, 
while  our  farmers  have  blessed  America 
with  great  abundance  for  all  our  needs 
and  to  share  with  the  friends  of  freedom 
in  other  nations. 

Yet  our  farmers  are  the  least  rewarded 
of  all  the  workers  in  America's  free  en- 
terprise economy. 

The  situation  demands  action.     Fol- 
lowing is  a  concise  summary  of  the  ac- 
tion this  committee  now  proposes: 
Brief  Summakt  of  H.R,  8230 

The  committee  bill  contains  four  titles 
Title  I  deals  with  (A)  formulalton  of  new 
programs,  (B)  1962  wheat  program,  (C)  1962 
feed  grains  program,  (D)  amendments  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  and  (E)  extension  of  the  Wool  Act  of 
1954.     Title  II  deals  with  the  extension  and 
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amendment  of  Public  Law  480  of  the  83cl 
Congress.  Title  III  deals  with  the  consolida- 
tion and  simplification  of  the  agricultural 
credit  laws  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Title  IV  deals  with 
an  extension  of  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program,  an  extension  of  the  special 
milk  programs  for  children,  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans'  dairy  program,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  food  donations  to  certain  State 
penal  Institutions,  Following  are  the  major 
provisions  In  each  title : 

mXE   I — SUPPLY    AND    PRICE    STABILIZATION 

Subtitle     (A) — Formulation    of    commodity 
program.s 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ap- 
proach the  overall  farm  problem  on  a  com- 
modlty-by-commodity  basis  and,  after  con- 
sultation with  farmers  and  their  spokesmen, 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  recommendations 
for  specific  programs  for  those  commodities 
where,  in  his  opinion,  such  action  is  needed 
and  is  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  prodvcers. 
These  programs  will  be  embraced  in  regular 
legislation  to  be  considered  under  the  pro- 
cedures as  any  other  bill  is  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress.  The  Secretary  Is  directed 
specifically  to  submit  by  January  15.  1962, 
wheat  and  feed  grain  program  recommenda- 
tions for  1963  and  subsequent  years. 

Subtitle  B — 1962  wheat  program 

Calls  for : 

1.  A  mandatory  reduction  of  10  percent 
In  wheat  acreage  and  offers  incentives  for 
producers  to  reduce  their  acreage  voluntarily 
another  30  percent  to  a  maximum  40  percent 
acreage  curtailment  on  individual  farms.  A 
producer  could  retire  up  to  40  percent  of  his 
allotment  or  15  acres,  whichever  is  greater, 
and  receive  payment  for  such  diversion. 

2.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freem.an  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  "under  such  a  prD- 
gram  It  would  be  our  Judgment  that  tr.o 
support  price  (for  wheat)  should  be  fixed 
at  a  national  average  of  $2  a  bushel."  This 
would  be  83 '2  percent  of  parity.  The  sup- 
port this  year  is  $1.79  or  75  percent  of  parity. 

3.  An  exemption  from  marketing  quotas 
limited  to  13.5  acres  per  farm  or  the  highest 
acreage  planted  for  harvest  in  1959.  1960.  or 
1961.     The  present  exemption  is  15  acres. 

4.  Price  support  limited  to  producers  who 
do  not  exceed  their  reduced  1962  acreage 
allotment  and  who  divert  an  acreage  at  least 
equal  to  10  percent  of  their  previous  acreage 
allotment  to  conservation  uses,  with  pay- 
ments in  cash  or  in  kind  on  up  to  50  percent 
of  normal  production  for  such  diversion. 

5.  Payments  In  cash  or  in  kind  up  to  60 
percent  on  normal  production  on  wheat  acres 
voluntarily  removed  from  production  above 
the  mandatory   10  percent  diversion. 

6.  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to  increase 
allotments  of  Durum  wheat  in  1962  If  he 
finds  that  existing  allotments  will  be  inade- 
quate to  meet  demands  for  Durum  and  to 
exempt  Durum  from  the  1962  wheat  pro- 
gram. 

Subtitle  (C) — 1962  feed  grain  program 
Provides:  1.  A  voluntary  retirement  of 
acreage  previously  devoted  to  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  and  barley.  The  1962  program 
would  add  barley  to  the  grain  production 
reduction  program  in  operation  for  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  this  year.  The  Secretary 
would  be  given  special  authority  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  malting  barley,  if  a 
shortage  of  this  variety  of  barley  is  threat- 
ened in  1962. 

2.  Payments  to  producers  on  retired  acre- 
age up  to  50  percent  of  the  normal  value  of 
production  on  these  acres,  at  the  current 
support  rate,  for  the  first  20  percent  of  the 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley  acres  re- 
tired to  a  conservation  use,  and  payment  up 
to  60  percent  of  the  normal  value  of  produc- 
tion on  land  retired  above  20  percent  of  the 


previous  acreage  in  these  crops.  Any  pro- 
ducer may  place  a  minimum  of  20  acres  of 
cropland  In  conservation  use  and  receive 
pajrments. 

3.  A  price  support  level  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
but  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity.  Un- 
der similar  provision  In  the  1961  program 
the  Secretary  set  the  support  of  corn  at  $1  20 
a  bushel  or  74  percent  of  parity,  and  grain 
sorghum  at  $1.93  a  hundredweight  or  78  per- 
cent of  parity.  The  corn  support  In  1960 
was  $1.06  and  grain  sorghum.  $1  52 

4.  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  fur  price 
support  a  producer  of  corn,  grain  sorglium 
or  barley  must  participate  in  the  acreage 
reduction  program  for  these  crops  in  19G2. 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
To  be  in  compliance  with  the  program,  a 
producer  of  com  or  grain  mvist  not  increase 
his  acreage  of  barley  anti  a  prodiicer  of  bar- 
ley must  not  increase  his  acreage  of  corn 
or  grain  sorphimi 

Subtitle  (  D  I  — Marketing  u'ders 

1.  Adds  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937:  peanuts,  turkeys, 
cranberries  for  canning  or  freezing:  and  also 
adds  apples,  both  fresh  and  for  canning  or 
freezing,  in  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Michigan. 
Indiana.  Maryland  California,  and  the  six 
New  England  Statc- 

2.  Rrquires  processors  representing  over  50 
percent  of  the  volume  nf  such  cranberries  and 
apples  for  canninc:  or  freezing  tn  approve  any 
such  marketing  crcip- 

3.  Applies  uniform  standards  to  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign-produced  commodities  if 
the  domestic  commodities  are  produced 
under  a  markotirg  order  pursuant  to  such 
ac;. 

Subtitle  IE)— Wool 

Extends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  for 
5  years  to  March   31.   19C~. 

TITLE  II EXTEN.SION  .^ND  AMh.NDMENT  OF  PUB- 
LIC L.AW  480  (.AGRICULTURAL  TRADK  DEVELOP- 
MENT      AND      ASSISTA.NCK       ACT. 

1.  Amends  title  I  (sales  of  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies  i    of   Public   Law   480  to — 

(a)  Extend  title  for  3  years  through  De- 
cember 31,   1964. 

(b)  Eliminate  fixed  limitations  on  total 
of  agreements  which  may  be  entered  into  but 
provides  that  any  agreements  calling  for 
reimbursement  of  CCC  in  excess  of  $5  million 
may  not  be  finalized  until  15  days  after  the 
time  a  report  containing  tiie  provisions  of 
the  proposed  agreement  is  submitted  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(c)  Authorize  the  use  of  foreign  curren- 
cies   for   dollar   sales    to    American    tourists. 

(d)  Improve  the  agricultural  market  de- 
velopment activities  in  foreign  nations  by 
setting  aside  5  percent  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  each  year  to  this  purpose 
and  by  requiring  that  not  less  tlian  2  percent 
of  the  foreign  currency  sales  proceeds  be 
convertible  into  the  currencies  of  other  for- 
eign nations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
deems  necessary  to  improve  overall  US.  mar- 
ket development  activities. 

2.  Amends  title  II   ( food  donations  to  re- 
lieve distress  among  friendly   peoples)    to- 
la)   Extend    title    II   for   3    years    through 

December  31.  1964. 

(b)  Extend  authority  for  economic  de- 
velopment for  3  years  through  December  31, 
1964. 

(c)  Continue  present  authorization  of  $300 
million  per  year,  plus  carryover. 

(d>  Make  annual  limitation  applicable  to 
amount  programed  rather  than  amount 
spent. 

3.  Amends  title,  IV  (dollar  sales  of  com- 
modities on  long-term  credit)  of  such  law 
to — 

(a)  Permit  sales  to  private  trade  as  well 
as  on  a  government-to-government  basis. 


(b)   Expand  purposes  for  which  sales  may 

be  made. 

(CI  Make  certain  provisions  of  title  I  re- 
lating to  foreign  currency  sales  applicable  to 
sales    under    title    IV   of   Public   Law  480. 

(d)  Provide  that  interest  rates  on  dollar 
sales  under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  be 
not  in  excess  of  3  percent  per  year. 

(e)  Authorize  the  President  to  permit 
other  friendly  and  historic  supplying  nations 
to  participate  in  supplying  surplus  commodi- 
ties under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  sales 
agreements. 

TITLE  III — AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

1.  Real  estate  loans: 

(a)  To  persons  who  are  or  will  become 
owner-operators  of  not  larger  than  family 
farms.  Owner  defined  to  include  holders  of 
fractional  interest  provided  all  owners  Join 
in  mortg:ige. 

(b)  Available  to  all  farm  owners  and  ten- 
ants lor  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures. 

(c)  May  be  made  to  certain  nonprofit  as- 
sociations for  soil  and  water  conservation, 
drainage,  and  flood  control,  with  an  Insured 
loan  limit  of  $2,500,000  and  a  direct  loan 
limit  of  $500,000. 

(d»  Sets  the  limit  on  loans  to  individuals 
for  land  acquisition  at  $60,000. 

(e)  Botii  insured  and  direct  loans  may  be 
made  up  to  100  percent  of  normal  value  of 
the  farm 

(f )  PruMdcs  interest  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
5  percent  plus  fees.  Out  of  5  percent  paid 
by  insured  loan  borrowers,  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent to  go  to  insurance  fund  and  one-half 
of  1  percent  now  vised  for  administrative 
expenses  could  go  to  the  lender  as  additional 
interest. 

(g)  In  determining  eligibility  for  real 
estate  loans  the  Secretary  must  consider  pre- 
vailing private  and  cooperative  interest  rates 
and  must  determine  that  the  applicant  is 
a  US  citizen,  has  farm  background  and 
eitlier  training  or  experience,  and  Is  or  will 
become  a  family  farm  owner-operator. 

2    Operating  loans: 

(a»  Increases  loan  limit  from  $20,000  to 
$30,000  and  limits  term  of  loan  to  10  years. 
Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation can  be  used  to  create  borrower 
Indebtedness  in  excess  of  $15,000. 

(ci  Authorizes  participation  loans  up  to 
80  percent  with  private  lenders. 

( d  I  Provides  interest  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
5  percent. 

(e)  Authorizes  loans  to  soil  conservation 
districts  which  are  unable  to  obtain  neces- 
sary credit  elsewhere  on  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions,  to  purchase  farm  equipment 
to  be  rented  to  farmers  under  terms  and 
conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Sin- 
gle loans  are  limited  to  $30,000  outstanding 
indebtedness  and  total  loans  cannot  exceed 
$500,000  in  any  one  year. 

(f)  In  determining  eligibility  for  operat- 
ing loans  the  Secretary  must  consider  pre- 
vailing interest  rates  and  must  determine 
that  the  applicant  is  a  U.S.  citizen,  has  farm 
background  and  either  training  or  experi- 
ence, and  is  or  will  become  a  family  farm 
owner-operator, 

3.  Emergency  loans: 

(a)  Authorized  in  areas  suffering  from 
natural  or  economic  disaster  conditions. 

(b)  Provides  interest  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
3  percent  under  terms  applicable  to  regular 
real  estate  or  operating  loans. 

(c)  In  determining  eligibility  for  emer- 
gency loans  the  Secretary  must  consider  any 
established  farmer  or  rancher  or  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  a  private  domestic  cor- 
poration or  partnership  engaged  primarily 
In  farming  or  ranching  in  designated  areas 
with  experience  and  resources  sufficient  for 
probable  successful  operation,  and  persons 
or  corporations  outside  designated  areas  who 
have  suffered  severe  production  losses  not 
general  to  the  area. 
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TITLE    IV— GENERAL 

Contains  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Extension  of  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  to  December  31.  1971. 

2.  Extension  of  the  school  milk  program 
for  5  years  through  Jtine  30,  1967. 

3.  Extension  of  the  veterans  and  Armed 
Forces  dairy  programs  for  3  years  through 
December  31.  1964. 

4.  Makes  additional  State  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  eligible  for  donation 
of  surplus  foods. 


MORE  INTEREST  IN  FATE  OF  SMALL 
TOWNS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
given  me  considerable  satisfaction  in 
recent  weeks  to  hear  and  read  that  more 
persons  of  position  and  responsibility  are 
becoming  incieasingly  concerned  about 
the  future  welfare  of  our  smaller  com- 
munities. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  an 
article.  "A  Proposal  To  Assist  Towns, 
Both  Large  and  Small,"  prepared  by  the 
University  of  Iowa  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Economic  Research.  Many  of  those 
who  are  talking  or  writing  about  com- 
mimity  life  have  taken  a  modified  ap- 
proach to  that  recommended  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proposed  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  but  very 
few  have  omitted  the  importance  of  full 
consideration  for  our  smaller  commu- 
nities. Members  of  Congress  have  had 
much  to  say  before  congressional  com- 
mittees and  for  the  Record  about  the, 
plight  of  small  towns.  More  has  been 
written  about  smalltown  problems  than 
ever  before. 

JUST    AWAKENING 

We  are  just  beginning  to  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  completely  ignored 
the  economies  of  our  smaller  commu- 
nities. They  were  born  and  just  grew 
because  they  were  located  on  a  navigable 
river,  at  a  railroad  stop,  or  at  a  road 
juncture,  generally  speaking.  Perhaps 
they  attracted  families  to  a  central  spot 
because  the  church  or  the  school  had 
been  built  there.  Then  maybe  a  store 
and  an  inn  followed  and  it  became  a 
shopping  place  for  the  countryside 
around.  Tha  truth  is  no  one  has  made 
any  studies  of  the  economic  growths  of 
our  smaller  communities.  What  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  local  economic 
growth  has  been  devoted  entii-ely  to* 
our  larger  metropolitan  areas  or  to  de- 
pressed areas  plagued  by  underemploy- 
inent. 

The  University  of  Iowa  study  says: 

The  problems  of  the  small  town  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  truly  urban  places. 
Many  of  the  smaller  towns  came  into  exist- 
ence to  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  farm  population  and  the  cities.  Changes 
taking  place  on  the  farms  have  resulted  In 
changes  In  those  small  towns  dependent  on 
farm  Income.  Their  problem  becomes  one 
of  survival  rather  than  one  of  accommoda- 
tion to  growth. 


At  last  we  are  aware  of  the  deter icra- 
tion  in  those  communities  which  have 
been  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation's 
strength  and  independence  since  its 
birth. 

HOPE    FOR    ACTION 

With  the  administration's  reorganiza- 
tion plans  out  of  the  way,  I  understand 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee soon  will  consider  the  President's 
proposed  urban  affairs  department  till. 
I  hope  it  is  reported  to  the  House  for 
action  and  that  the  committee  and  the 
House  are  smalltown  conscious  in  their 
deliberations  and  action.  I  think  it  is 
essential  to  establish  a  sepaiate  division 
for  smaller  community  development  in 
the  department  if  it  is  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  to  create  another  Cabinet  ce- 
partment.  If  not,  I  think  that  Congress 
should  create  a  separate  and  independent 
commission  for  smaller  community  de- 
velopment. The  smaller  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  have  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  and  deserve  our  atten- 
tion. They  certainly  are  as  worthy  of 
consideration  by  this  body  as  ai"e  other 
segments  of  our  economy. 


PLIGHT   OF  OUR   SCHEDULED   AIR- 
LINE INDUSTRY 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months  other  Members  of 
this  body  and  I  have  expressed  great 
concern  over  the  plight  of  our  scheduled 
airline  industry,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  the  international  field.  We  plead- 
ed with  our  State  Department  to  be  most 
forceful  in  its  dealings  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  the  matter  of  bilateral  air 
agreements.  We  placed  special  emphasis 
on  negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands. 

I  am  pleased,  as  are  my  concerned  col- 
leagues, Mr.  SF>eaker,  that  our  State  De- 
partment negotiators  apparently  func- 
tioned so  well  that  the  Dutch  broke  off 
further  discussions  in  behalf  of  their  air 
carrier,  KLM,  the  Royal  Dutch  Airline. 
You  will  recall  that  the  Dutch  sought  a 
polar  route  from  Los  Angeles  to  Amster- 
dam, in  addition  to  the  routes  they  al- 
ready operate  between  Amsterdam  and 
New  York.  Rightfully,  since  our  Inter- 
national carriers  are  already  so  hard 
pressed  and  because  the  Dutch  have 
nothing  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  to  offer 
in  return,  our  State  Department  was 
firmly  negative,  in  a  positive  sense. 

Let  us  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
United  States  has  begun  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  reciprocal 
landing  rights  in  Moscow  and  New  York, 
that  our  State  Department  people  dis- 
play the  same  sort  of  fortitude  they 
did  in  hard -nosing  the  Dutch.  Wily  and 
slick  as  they  are,  the  Russians  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  wiy  operations 
between  Moscow  and  New  York  must, 


under  no  conditions,  include  a  route  to 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have  evi- 
denced concern  for  the  frightening 
trends  our  regulated  air  transport  system 
have  experienced  in  the  past  few  years — 
and  which  seem  to  be  continuing  on  an 
alarming  scale — were  intrigued  with  a 
well-researched  article  in  the  current 
edition  of  Time  magazine. 

This  article,  Mr,  Speaker,  conducts  a 
most  thorough  study  of  the  illness  from 
which  our  scheduled  airline  industry  is 
suffering.  One  of  the  principal  symp- 
toms, the  article  suggests,  is  too  much 
competition  and  not  enough  mergei-s. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Chair- 
man of  our  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Mr. 
Alan  Boyd,  who  suggests  that  the  days 
of  rewarding  routes  to  weak  airlines  to 
keep  them  alive  has  passed.  It  was  a 
total  failure,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
Mr.  Boyd  is  now  looking  around  for  more 
mergers  which  can  build  a  profitable  air 
transport  system,  domestically  and  in- 
ternationally, for  our  carriers  and  for 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  time  to  con- 
sider handing  out  more  CAB  certificates. 
This  is  a  time  for  our  Government 
agencies  concerned  with  air  transport  to 
relieve  the  pains  being  suffered  by  our 
already  established  carriers  without  sug- 
gesting more  competition  to  make  their 
condition  even  more  critical.  Our  air- 
lines are  ill,  but  we  haven't  given  up 
hope;  pile  some  more  competition  upon 
them  through  the  medium  of  newly  cer- 
tificated operators  and  it  will  be  time 
for  the  bugler  to  blow  taps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  advise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  Time  magazine  article  of 
July  2  L 

Aviation — Losing  Altitude 

In  the  golden  era  of  jetplanes.  U.S.  air- 
lines are  flying  In  the  red.  Though  their 
revenues  have  climbed  steadily  from  $1.4 
billion  In  prejet  1957  to  an  annual  rate  of  $2 
billion  so  far  this  year,  the  Nation's  11  major 
domestic  airlines  collectively  have  lost  some 
$20  million  In  the  first  half  of  1961.  Trans 
World  Airlines  alone  lost  $10  million,  while 
Eastern,  National,  Northeast,  and  Western 
also  turned  In  deficits.  On  the  usually  rich 
North  Atlantic  run.  Pan  American  dropped 
close  to  $2  million,  and  this  month  Its  big 
Jets  were  winging  to  Europe  little  more  than 
half  full.  Says  American  Airlines'  President 
C,  R.  Smith,  whose  company  barely  made  a 
6-month  profit:  "Our  Industry  Is  In  a  severe 
depression,  and  It  will  take  some  real  Gov- 
ernment understanding  and  Industry  effort 
to  pull  us  out." 

LOADS   DOWN,   COSTS  UP 

The  rise  In  revenue  and  the  drop  in  profit 
both  can  be  traced  to  the  sam.e  source:  the 
Jets.  The  airlines  have  Invested  well  over 
$2  billion  to  buy  200  Jets,  have  another  200 
of  them  on  order.  As  expected,  the  high- 
priced  Jets  have  attracted  many  new  passen- 
gers, but  not  nearly  enough  to  fill  the  ex- 
panded number  of  seats.  Load  factors  have 
slump>ed  since  1957  from  61.5  percent  to  a 
tree-sklmmlng  54.6  percent. 

Airline  costs  have  Increased  at  Jet  speed. 
Interest  payments  on  the  lines'  big  jet  debt 
topped  $43  million  last  year.  Maintenance 
costs  have  Jumped  47  percent  In  the  past  3 
years,  and  the  airlines  must  also  pay  higher 
rents  and  landing  fees  for  the  bigger  planes 
at   newly   built    Jet    terminals.     Labor    bills 
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alone  have  doubled  In  the  pa£t  decade.  It 
coets  930,000  to  train  a  captain  for  Jets,  and 
he  now  earns  an  average  of  $28,000  yearly 
against  $15,000  on  yesterday's  pUton  planes. 

In  such  rough  weather,  with  some  airlines 
In  trouble,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
pursued  a  well-intentioned  but  debatable 
policy.  To  keep  weaker  lines  from  bank- 
ruptcy It  has  given  them  good  routes  In 
direct  competition  with  the  strong  lines. 
With  rare  exceptions  the  added  competition 
hurt  the  strong  and  weak  lines  alike.  Classic 
example:  hoping  to  help  out  much- troubled 
Northeast  Airlines,  the  CAB  permitted  It  to 
fly  the  blue-ribbon  New  York-Mlaml  route 
in  competition  with  vigorous  Eastern  and 
National.  Result:  not  only  has  Northeast 
failed  to  make  a  profit,  but  the  sharp  compe- 
tition has  turned  the  other  two  lines'  black 
ink  to  red  on  that  route. 

Paced  with  such  competition,  airlines  have 
spent  more  energy  and  money  trying  to  win 
passengers  from  one  another  than  trying  to 
woo  more  people  Into  the  air.  An  esti- 
mated 55  percent  of  today's  air  travelers  are 
businessmen,  u  fact  that  Increased  the  recent 
recession's  Impact  on  airlines.  Companies 
shifted  executives  from  first  class  to  coach 
and  eliminated  unnecessary  trips.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  industry's  40-year 
history,  more  than  half  of  all  travel  is  In  the 
less  profitable  coach  class. 

MORE    tmCIENCY,    LESS    LTJXTJRT 

Airlines  are  doing  their  best  to  cut  costs. 
They  have  the  support  of  a  Presidential  fact- 
finding commission  In  their  effort  to  elim- 
inate the  flight  engineer  from  the  jet  crew, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Jets  already  carry 
three  pilots  (against  only  two  for  piston 
craft)  and  that  the  simpler  engines  do  not 
require  the  attention  of  a  full-time  engineer. 
(The  angered  engineers  may  strike  Pan  Am 
this  week  to  dispute  the  recommendation.) 
Airlines  have  also  put  a  new  emphasis  on  effi- 
ciency. Continental  Air  Lines,  which  makes 
money,  owns  only  five  Jets  but  gets  the  most 
out  of  them  by  repairing  and  servicing  them 
at  night,  claims  the  Industry's  best  utiliza- 
tion record. 

Executives  of  the  airlines  have  come  to 
realize  that  low  fares  and  on-time  perform- 
ance attract  more  passengers  than  do  frills 
and  filet  mlgnons.  Eastern  Air  Lines  has 
had  good  success  with  Its  new  air  shuttle 
linking  New,  York,  Washington,  and  Boston 
with  older  prop  planes.  Passengers  have  no 
reservations  but  are  promised  a  seat,  pay  for 
their  tickets  aboard.  Fares  are  lower  (by 
some  16  percent)  In  return  for  Spartan  serv- 
ice (passe.'i'^ers  wheel  their  own  bags  to  the 
loading  gate,  and  water  Is  the  only  flight- 
time  refreshment).  Profltmaklng  United 
Air  Lines  Is  trimming  costs  by  serving  more 
modest  meals  on  the  jets.  Says  President 
William  A.  Patterson:  "It's  plain  ridiculous 
to  stuff  down  as  much  food  on  a  short  jet 
flight  as  on  a  long  piston  one." 

TREND   TO    MERCERS 

No  one  thinks  such  economies  are  enough 
to  solve  the  Industry's  troubles.  Many 
transportation  experts,  among  them  Har- 
vard's Paul  Cherington,  argue  that  the 
United  States  hardly  needs  a  dozen  major 
lines,  that  some  sensible  mergers  would 
eliminate  costly  separate  facilities  and 
ground  crews.  The  CAB'S  new  Chairman, 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  39,  is  merger -minded,  and  he 
Is  already  hunting  a  strong  mate  for  North- 
east Airlines.  His  goal  la  to  strengthen  the 
airlines  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  make 
the  next  technological  leap  forward — to  su- 
personic Jets  by  the  early  1970's — without 
massive  Federal  subsidy.  To  accomplish 
that.  Chairman  Boyd  believes  that  the  CAB 
must  abandon  its  policy  of  rewarding  the 
weak  to  keep  them  alive.  "That  era  ha^ 
passed,"  says  Boyd.  "My  philosophy  is  one 
of  consolidation." 


EMPLOYMENT    IN    THE    DYNAMIC 
AMERICAN    ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  end  of  the  remarks  which  I 
will  make  and  which  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  make,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  papers  by  Prof.  Clar- 
ence D.  Long,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  a  paper  by  Prof.  Yale  Brozen, 
and  to  include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
speeches  on  employment  in  the  dynamic 
American  economy — a  project  of  the 
House  Repubhcan  Policy  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MacGregor]  and  I  have  read 
and  analyzed  two  papers  by  Prof.  Clar- 
ence D.  Long,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, titled  respectively  "A  Theory  of 
Creeping  Unemployment  and  Labor 
Force  Replacement"  and  "Prosperity  Un- 
employment and  Its  Relation  to  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  Inflation." 

I  might  note  that  Professor  Long  has 
recently  been  selected  as  chairman  of 
the  Maryland  Democratic  Party,  which 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  employment 
study  has  drawn  on  academic  and  pro- 
fessional experts  of  varied  philosophies 
and  party  orientations.  We  surely  wel- 
come the  contribution  of  Professor  Lon;:? 
to  our  study,  and  appreciate  greatly  his 
courtesy  in  allowing  our  congressional 
team  to  benefit  from  his  knowledge  and 
views. 

Last  Thm'sday,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scranton] 
reported  to  us  how  the  communities  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Chicago  Heights,  111., 
and  Scranton,  Pa.,  have  helped  to  ,<:olve 
their  local  problems  as  surplus  labor 
areas.  Professor  Long's  paper  touches 
more  on  the  problem  of  "prosperity  un- 
employm.ent"  as  opposed  to  "recession 
unemployment."  He  shows  our  concern 
over  the  persistence  of  a  high  level  of 
persistent  unemployment  since  World 
War  n,  and  illustrates  by  a  series  of 
charts  the  fact  that  five-sixths  of  our 
unemployment  has  been  of  the  kind  that 
prevails  even  during  the  good  years.  In 
Hght  of  this,  it  is  quite  obvious  to  me 
why  the  palliatives  of  extension  of  un- 
employment insurance  benefits,  make- 
work  programs,  Government  spending  as 
a  stimulant  to  the  economy,  and  other 
antirecession  programs  do  not  solve  our 
unemployment  problem  in  the  long  run. 

Employment  in  our  dynamic  American 
economy  during  prosperity  does  not  de- 
pend on  total  spending,  as  some  have 
insisted.  Our  aggregate  spending  has 
increased  substantially  since  1948,  but 
persistent  and  increased  unemployment 
has  risen  during  both  the  peaks  and  val- 
leys T)f  our  economic  cycles.  Neither  will 
employment  be  increased  by  higher  mini- 


mum wages,  enlarged  social  security,  and 
welfare  benefits,  or  similar  legislation. 
Professor  Long  has  developed  two  postu- 
lates related  to  continued  persistent  un- 
employment in  our  economy,  and  I  com- 
mend to  those  who  are  interested  in  his 
development  of  these  theories  the  papers 
which  will  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  our  remarks. 

Professor  Long  feels  that  the  greater 
opportunity  that  is  offered  the  average 
worker  to  improve  his  personal  produc- 
tivity, the  further  some  will  fall  below 
the  average  and  be  in  an  unfavorable 
relative  position.  He  also  mentions  a 
"social  minimum  wage" — defined  as  the 
wage  below  which  custom,  ethics  or  law 
forbids  workers  to  be  employed — and  as- 
sumes that  as  the  social  minimum  wage 
ri.ses  the  productivity  of  some  stragglers 
lags  behind — thus  forcing  them  to  leave 
the  labor  force  or  to  become  unemployed 
since  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  hire 
them.  The  implication  of  his  theories 
of  "widening  productivity  spread"  and 
■  relative  wage  spread"  form  the  basis  of 
my  remarks  today. 

The  incidence  of  unemployment  today 
largely  falls  on  manual  and  blue-collar 
workers;  on  the  younger  and  older  la- 
borers; and  on  the  poorly  educated. 
Many  aspects  of  our  economy  make  the 
position  of  those  who  cannot  improve 
even  more  unfavorable.  For  example. 
Congress  this  year  passed  a  minimum 
wage  bill  increasing  to  $1.15  now  and 
to  $1.25  eventually  the  minimum  wage 
of  workers  in  a  time  of  recession. 
Minimum  wage  was  intended  to  be  a 
floor  at  the  subsistence  level.  If  the 
minimum  wage  had  increased  propor- 
tionately with  higher  productivity  and 
the  cost  of  living,  it  would  by  now  be 
close  to  $1.  By  an  untimely  Increase 
and  extension  of  the  minimum  wage,  I 
fear  we  have  caused  small  businesses, 
seasonal  industries  and  marginal  con- 
cerns to  lay  oCT  workers  and  shorten 
hours.  And  who  are  the  victims? 
Again  the  older  and  younger  workers, 
and  the  unskilled  workers  of  all  races. 
Professor  Long  has  done  a  service  by 
pointing  at  the  need  for  pricing  labor 
reasonably.  Otherwise,  we  will  continue 
to  be  faced  with  the  prosperity  unem- 
ployment of  certain  classes  of  skill  and 
education. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  high  employ- 
ment under  conditions  of  our  economy 
can  be  best  enhanced,  as  Professor  Long 
states,  "not  by  increasing  the  aggregate 
demand  for  labor  through  spending  but 
rather  by  improving  the  quality  and 
availability  of  the  prosperity  unem- 
ployed." It  is  through  an  expanding 
economy  rather  than  inflation  that  job 
opportunities  are  at  a  maximum.  Free- 
ing our  private  enterprise  system  from 
its  hobbles  will  do  more  to  mitigate  un- 
employment than  continuing  to  increase 
the  restrictions  and  regulations  which 
already  narrow  productivity  in  our 
economy. 

I  would  here  assert  that  there  is  no 
one  cause  of  unemployment,  but  that  a 
multitude  of  causes  might  well  restrict 
job  opportimities  in  the  American  econ- 
omy. However,  if  we  look  beyond  auto- 
mation, recessions  and  the  cases  where 


particular  industries  have  declined  in 
the  so-called  depressed  areas,  we  find  a 
growing  problem  in  that  the  level  of  em- 
ployment in  peacetime  prosperity  ap- 
pears to  now  be  stabilized  at  over  4 
percent.  We,  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House,  refuse  to  admit  that  un- 
employment of  this  level  is  a  necessary 
evil,  or  that  we  must  promote  either  in- 
flation or  a  slower  rate  of  growth  in 
order  to  attain  a  really  low  level  of  un- 
employment. 

George  Shea  recently  wrote  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that — 

the  important  point  to  remember  is  that 
production  can  be  growing,  employment  can 
be  growing,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can 
be  making  substantial  progress  even  though 
unemployment  may  remain  undesirably 
high.  This  does  not  mean  the  problem 
should  be  dismissed  as  unimportant,  for  no 
modern  society  can  afford  to  do  that.  But 
concentration  on  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  mask  the  real  economic  trend. 

Mr.  Shea  points  out  that  the  mid-June 
figures  indicate  that  unemployment  is 
at  nearly  the  highest  percentage  of  the 
labor  force  that  was  reached  during 
last  year's  recession,  but  that  employ- 
ment was  also  at  a  record  high.  He 
illustrates  that  we  are  now  producing  as 
a  nation  the  greatest  amount  of  goods 
and  services  that  we  ever  produced. 
The  figures  we  have  today  thus  support 
Professor  Long's  thesis  that  it  is  pros- 
perity vmemployment  we  have  most  to 
fear — and  that  our  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment today  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  growing, 
dynamic  economy.  If  we  act  now  to 
prevent  the  structural  unemployment  of 
the  future  we  may  well  prevent  wide- 
spread joblessness  in  years  to  come. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor  1,  will  now 
suggest  some  of  the  more  practical  ways 
of  alleviating  this  so-called  prosperity 
unemployment.  I  yield  to  him  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MacGregor.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Professor  Long  states  at  one  point  that 
"this  is  an  argument  for  an  attack  on 
the  principal  causes — those  which  lie  in 
the  deficiencies  in  the  supply  of  labor 
among  the  prosperity  unemployed." 
Among  feasible  suggestions  which  I  find 
most  promising  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  has  mentioned  would  be  im- 
proving the  education  and  the  training 
of  the  unskilled  and  young;  restoring 
the  usefulness  of  the  middle-aged 
through  rehabilitation  and  replacement 
of  obsolete  skills;  by  providing  more  job 
information  to  workers  of  all  ages  and 
extending  encouragement  to  move  to 
new  occupations,  industries,  and  areas; 
and  by  removing  barriers  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  old,  the  Negro,  and  the 
female  workers. 

I  should  here  point  out,  however,  an 
interesting  conclusion  of  Professor  Long 
in  which  he  shows  that  women  have 
been  entering  the  labor  force  in  large 
proportions,  thus  replacing  the  younger 
and  older  males  and  even  some  of  the 
men  of  prime  working  age.  This,  he 
asserts,  is  reflected  in  the  superior  edu- 
cation and  the  more  rapidly  Improving 


education  of  female  workers  as  com- 
pared to  the  male,  especially  in  the  serv- 
ice area.  Thus  the  entire  problem  of 
the  "working  wife"  has  become  a  causal 
factor  in  the  employment  picture. 

At  any  rate,  when  we  note  the  com- 
position of  the  prosperity  unemployed 
as  being  primarily  the  unskilled  workers, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  retrain- 
ing on  both  a  short-  and  long-term  basis 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  suggestions  for 
improving  employment  opportunities. 
The  Armour  study  has  shown  just  what 
can  be  done  through  industry  efforts, 
but  it  also  alludes  to  the  fact  that  some 
workers  cannot  be  retrained  sind  others 
are  not  interested  in  this  opportunity. 
However,  for  those  willing  and  able  to 
undergo  retraining,  it  certainly  is  a 
worthwhile  effort  as  an  alternative  to 
increased  and  widespread  unemploy- 
ment. 

Labor  and  management  alike  have  a 
responsibility  here.  Management  must 
keep  its  employees  abreast  of  coming 
changes  and  the  need  for  new  skills. 
Labor  must  bear  a  responsibility  to  end 
featherbedding  and  set  up.  where  pos- 
sible, an  apprenticeship  program  with 
some  of  its  dues  in  preference  to  polit- 
ical contributions  which  so  often  are 
used  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  best 
interests  of  the  individual  members. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGregor.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  very  In- 
terested in  what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 
The  legislation  he  is  referring  to  is  very 
meritorious  and  certainly  fits  Into  an 
Important  part  of  the  life  of  America.  I 
understand  the  two  bills  are  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor;  is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  MacGregor.  The  gentleman's 
understanding  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  All  I  can  say  Is 
that  as  soon  as  the  bills  are  reported  out 
and  the  rule  is  obtained,  I  shall  program 
them  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

Mr.  MacGregor.  I  am  pleased  to 
advise  the  majority  leader  that  I  was  in- 
strumental in  having  a  constituent  of 
mine  testify  before  one  of  those  com- 
mittees recently  and  he  valued  the  ex- 
perience which  he  had  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Through  labor-management  bargain- 
ing, future  crises  can  be  anticipated,  as 
well  as  with  the  help  of  all-out  com- 
munity efforts  the  like  of  which  our  col- 
leagues discussed  here  last  Thursday. 

Gtovemment  bears  a  responsibility  here 
as  well.  One  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams ever  undertaken  has  been  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped. My  State  of  Minnesota  has 
made  great  strides  in  this  area. 

Saving  money  In  potential  relief  costs 
as  well  as  In  human  pride  and  dignity, 
this  effort  has  helped  labor  and  manage- 
ment alike.  This  year  a  Republican  sub- 
stitute to  the  depressed  areas  legislation, 
If  adopted,  would  have  Increased  retrain- 
ing funds  fourfold  In  these  areas.    While 


relocation  of  workers  is  a  fairly  new  con- 
cept and  at  this  time  is  fairly  nebulous 
due  to  the  community  ties  of  the  older 
workers  most  often  hit  by  unemployment 
and  due  to  the  lack  of  centralized,  na- 
tional classiflcation  of  new  skills  and 
their  geographic  incidence  of  surplus, 
this  is  an  area  which  needs  much  study. 
Certainly  the  Government  should  con- 
sider tax  advantages  and  eligibility  for 
unemployment  benefits  for  those  under- 
going retraining. 

Professor  Long  asks  in  his  paper 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  jettison  the 
statutory  minimum  wage  and  to  reduce 
the  social  security  and  welfare  benefits 
that  reinforce  a  rising  social  minimum 
wage?  While  this  will  seem  to  some  a 
question  worthy  of  further  attention,  we 
would  surely  recommend  at  least  the  fis- 
cal responsibility  and  concentration  on 
economic  expansion  which  wUl  enable 
the  marginal  workers,  with  the  help  of 
retraining  in  some  cases,  to  once  more 
enter  the  labor  force  during  peacetime 
prosperity.  If  Professor  Long's  analysis 
is  correct,  spending  to  stimulate  a  slug- 
gish economy  is  the  remedy  of  pessimists, 
and  creates  more  problems  than  it  solves. 
The  test  of  a  wise  economic  pohcy  is 
whether  it  recognizes  the  positive  nature 
of  our  dynamic  economy  sind  seeks  to 
expand  rather  than  restrict  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  those  who  participate  in 
this  discussion  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Afinnesota  not 
only  for  the  remarks  he  has  made  but 
for  the  hard  work  he  has  expended  in 
analyzing  and  preparing  the  discussion 
up>on  which  we  have  entered  today. 
The  gentleman  is  a  very  active  and  a 
very  able  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would  like 
to  join  in  the  gentleman's  remarks  about 
the  work  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregor]  has  done  in  this  area. 
I  particularly  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  bringing  to  my 
ofiBce  a  gentleman  who  is  the  head  of 
one  of  the  industrial  technical  schools 
In  Minnesota,  whose  name  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  give 
me  in  full  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  His  name  Is  Mr. 
Joseph  R.  Kingman,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Dunwoody  Institute  in  Minneapolis, 
a  very  fine  institution,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  agree. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  And  this 
applies  not  only  to  this  Institution  but 
to  others  in  the  field  of  vocational  train- 
ing. I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  him  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  beccMne  fairly  evident  that  the 
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paper,  "Causes  of  Unemployment,"  by 
Prof.  Yale  Brozen  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Bvtsiness,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, related  so  clearly  to  Professor 
Long's  pa[>er  that  it  readily  lent  itself 
to  incorporation  into  my  remarks. 
Brozen  mentions  two  areas  in  which  un- 
employment is  caused;  first,  through 
external  factors  acting  on  the  economy; 
and  second,  inadequate  adaptations  of 
prices  and  wages  to  offset  external  fac- 
tors. Thus,  technological  change,  our 
tax  structure,  monetary  policies,  and  so 
forth,  cause  unemployment  only  if  prices 
and  wage  rates  fail  to  adjust  rapidly 
enough.  Again  I  would  emphasize 
flexibility  in  price  and  wage  rates  as  a 
foil  to  unemployment. 

Professor  Brozen  points  up  the  actions 
of  the  NIRA  and  AAA  during  the  thirties 
as  adding  to  our  rolls  of  the  unemployed. 
He  conciirs  with  my  feeUng  that  mini- 
mum wage  laws  have  decreased  the  em- 
ployment of  the  unskilled  and  minority 
groups.  He  further  cites  figures  in  the 
Peterson  and  Colberg  studies  to  show 
that  minimum  wage  increases  in  1950 
and  1956  were  resixjnsible  for  the  loss 
of  empl03rment  opportunities  for  many. 
The  75-cent  minimum  wage  in  1950  re- 
sulted in  17  percent  of  the  workers  in 
mills  averaging  below  this  figure  losing 
their  jobs,  while  the  1956  increase  led 
to  a  rise  in  jobless  workers  under  19  and 
imemployed  females  over  45  despite  the 
general  prosperity  which  then  pre- 
vailed. 

Wage  increases  also  have  their  effect, 
such  as  the  finding  by  Dr.  Sobotka's 
group  that  a  1 -percent  increase  in  wage 
rates  in  the  primary  metal  industry 
causes  a  1.2-percent  decrease  in  industry 
employment  unless  productivity  and  out- 
put increase.  Brozen  also  used  extensive 
data  to  illustrate  his  concept  that  main- 
tenance of  a  steady  rate  of  change  in 
the  money  stock  rather  than  imposing  a 
fluctuating  rate  on  the  economy  will 
minimize  fluctuations  in  unemployment. 

For  Professor  Brozen's  solutions  to  the 
unemployment  problems,  which  involve 
more  stabilized  labor -management  con- 
ditions and  more  consideration  of  the 
timeliness  of  wage  increases,  I  refer  my 
colleagues  to  Professor  Brozen's  paper. 
He  has  made  most  interesting  conclu- 
sions as  to  automation,  its  necessity  in 
a  period  of  higher  wages,  and  the  service 
he  claims  It  has  performed  in  cutting 
rather  than  Increasing  unemployment. 

If  I  were  to  summarize  the  conclusions 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  I 
have  formed  with  the  benefit  of  the 
thinking  of  these  economists  I  would 
point  to: 

First.  The  failure  of  Government 
spending  legislation  to  make  a  dent  on 
the  serious  problem  of  unemployment 
which  we  suffer  to  an  increasing  degrree 
in  times  of  prosperity. 

Second.  The  fact  that  Congress  rarely 
understands  the  background  or  the  long- 
range  effects  of  the  far-reaching  legis- 
lation passed  In  the  economic  field. 

Third.  The  burden  of  prosperity  un- 
emplosmient,  falls  on  the  unskilled,  the 
young,  the  old,  and  minority  groups. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  this  unemploy- 
ment to  all  concerned  is  so  extreme  that 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  are  de- 


termined that  no  avoidable  unemploy- 
ment, frictional  or  structural,  should  ex- 
ist in  the  United  States  at  any  time. 

Fifth.  While  some  studies  show  the 
problems  associated  with  retraining  of 
workers,  it  is  apparent  that  the  mi^st 
benefits  with  the  least  expense  will 
evolve  from  labor-management  coopera- 
tion in  retraining  in  order  to  upgrade 
skills,  and  perhaps  to  relocate  unem- 
ployed where  surplus  labor  areas  are  in- 
volved. In  some  cases,  Government 
must  extend  assistance  for  retraining 
programs  as  well  as  leadership  in  the 
statistical  analysis,  on  a  geographic  ba- 
sis, of  skill  shortages  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Prosperitt  Unemployment  and  Its  Relation 

TO  Economic  Growth  and  Inflation 

(By  Clarence  D.  Long,  Johns  Hopkins 

University) 

I.  introduction 

Two  noteworthy  and  paradoxical  features 
of  the  behavior  of  employment  since  1947 
may  serve  as  the  starting  point  of  this  In- 
vestigation. One  is  the  7ii,  million  increase 
of  civilian  employment  during  those  13 
years;  the  other  Is  the  persistence  of  a  high 
level  of  peacetime  unemployment— one  that 
has  risen  in  three  recessions  to  over  6  per- 
cent and  even  approached  8  percent  briefly. 
and  in  December  1959,  equaled  5.2  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force. 

This  paper  focuses  on  the  significance  of 
this  recent  unemployment.  A  certain 
amount  of  unemployment,  it  is  sometimes 
Implied,  Is  of  positive  value  for  stimulating 
economic  growth  and  checking  inflation.' 
Has  the  recent  unemployment  served  such 
a  function?  What  has  been  the  nature  of 
the  recent  unemployment?  How  much  of  It 
is  recession,  how  much  prosperity,  unem- 
ployment? »  Is  the  biu-den  widely  distrib- 
uted, or  concentrated  on  a  small  hard  core? 
Where  can  we  look  for  a  better  employment- 
generating  performance  of  our  economy — 
one  that  will  yield  a  more  rapid  economic 
advance  and  a  more  stable  wage-price  level, 
with  a  lower  residue  of  prosperity  unem- 
ployment? 

These  are  large  questions  and  he  would 
be  a  bold  Investigator  indeed  who  claimed 
to  answer  them  definitely  in  a  short  paper. 
Some  of  them  have  been  before  vis  a  long 
time  and  most  of  them  will  remain  un- 
answered for  years  to  come.  The  data  re- 
quirements are  themselves  formidable.  A 
fruitful  inquiry  requires  lengthy  series  of 
annual  and  monthly  (or  quarterly)  esti- 
mates, based  on  household  Interviews  or  on 
unemployment  Insurance.  The  data  should 
be  available  by  age  and  sex,  by  color  and 
family  tie,  by  duration  and  number  of  spells 
of  Idleness,  by  industrial  and  occupational 
attachment,  by  whether  workers  are  new 
or  experienced,  and  by  whether  they  occupy 
a  full-  or  a  part-time  status.  The  concept 
of  unemployment  should  be  reasonably  well 
articulated  and  should  remain  comparable 
from  one  month  or  year  to  the  next. 

No  such  Information  was  available  before 
1940:  only  data  based  on  censuses  conducted 
for   1   month  or  week  every  decade;    on  an 


»  Walter  D.  Packler,  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Com.merce,  Hearings  before  the 
Special  Committee  on  Unemployment  Prob- 
lems, United  States  Senate,  Oct.  5-7,  1959 
p.   47. 

•  "Prosperity"  unemployment  is  a  much 
more  comprehensive  concept  than  "friction- 
al" unemployment.  "Technically,  the  term 
'frictional  unemployment"  Is  usually 
reserved  for  unemployment  of  short  dura- 
tion .  .  ."  Charles  D.  Stewart,  op.  clt.,  p. 
281.  Prosperity  unemployment  Includes  also 
hard-core  and  structural  unemployment. 


occasional  one-time  sample  survey  for  this 
locality  or  that  State,  each  with  Its  own  con- 
cept; or  on  thin  estimates  of  employments 
deduced  from  even  more  shaky  estimates  of 
labor  force,  to  yield  estimates  of  unemploy- 
ment cluttered  with  residual  errors.  Begin- 
ning in  1940,  monthly  unemployment  data 
became  available  from  the  household  survey 
conducted  first  by  the  WPA,  then  by  the 
Census;  but  these  early  reports  rested  on 
slender  samples  and  doubtful  techniques,  la 
any  case,  the  behavior  between  1942  and  1946 
was  dominated  by  World  War  IT.    Only  since 

1947  can  unemployment  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  fairly  adequate  statistics  and  peace- 
time conditions. 

These  years  have  brought  a  treasure  of 
increasingly  accurate  and  detailed  infor- 
mation, as  a  result  of  expansion  Ln  size  of 
sample  and  improvements  in  techniques  of 
Interviewing  households  and  evaluating  re- 
sponses. Household  unemployment  data  can 
be  supplemented  by  unemployment  Insur- 
ance data  developed  during  the  same  period. 
The  insurance  data  cover  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  unemployed  and  rest  on  a 
somewhat  different  concept;  but  they  derive 
from  complete  administrative  records  rather 
tlian  from  sample  interviews  and  are  avail- 
able for  individual  States  and  labor  market 
areas  rather  than  merely  for  broad  regions. 
Neither  type  of  data  is  Ideal  but  both  have 
their  advantages  and  they  place  us  In  a  far 
better  position  to  understand  unemployment 
than  we  have  ever  been  before.' 

n.  ttnemplotment  and  the  business  ctclk 

Three  economic  contractions  have  oc- 
curred since  1947.    The  first,  which  began  in 

1948  and  lasted  11  months,  was  accompanied 
by  a  rise  of  unemployment  which  had  stiu-tcd 
4  months  earlier,  from  a  level  of  3.6  percent, 
and  rose  to  a  peak  of  7.8  percent  In  October 
1949.  Thereafter,  unemployment  declined 
steadily  until  the  spring  of  1951.  The  sec- 
ond increase  began  In  August  1953  after  the 
close  of  the  Korean  war  and  reached  a  peak 
of  6.2  percent  In  September  1964.  Prom 
there  it  fell  to  slightly  over  4  percent  in  mld- 
1955  and  stayed  remarkably  close  to  this  4 
percent  until  the  recession  which  t>egan  in 
July  1957.  Unemployment  actually  began 
rising  about  4  months  before  the  onset  but 
did  not  gain  much  altitude  until  a  month 
or  so  afterward.  It  reached  a  final  peak  in 
August  1958.  By  June  1959,  Jtist  before  the 
steel  strike  and  13  months  after  the  trough 
of  the  recession,  unemployment  had  declined 
to  4.8  percent,  somewhat  more  than  had  pre- 
vailed that  long  after  the  previous  two  re- 
cessions but  not  far  from  the  same  i>ercent- 
age  rate  of  recovery.  During  the  second  half 
of  1959,  unemployment  Increased  again, 
probably  as  a  byproduct  of  the  steel  strike 

Several  features  of  this  cyclical  behavior 
are  noteworthy : 

1.  All  three  recessions  have  been  reflected 
in  sharp  Increases  in  unemployment,  extend- 
ing to  all  worldng  groups,  classified  by  age, 
sex,  color,  family  status,  industry,  occupa- 
tion, experience,  or  locality. 

2.  Unemployment  has  led  the  downturns, 
and  lagged  the  upturns,  of  recessions.     On 


^  For  the  most  part  these  data  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  one  place  but  are  scattered 
through  releases  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  Department  of  Labor.  A  review  of 
the  Census  data  and  their  concepts  will  be 
found  in  my  recent  book.  The  Labor  Force 
Under  Changing  Income  and  Employment 
(Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1958).  pp  42-48;  388- 
99.  Two  recent  computations  and  analyses 
of  unemployment  data  are  The  Measurement 
and  Behavior  of  Unemployment,  C.  D.  Long, 
ed.,  Universities-National  Bureau  Coniinlttee 
for  Economic  Research  (Princeton  Univ. 
Press.  1957);  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Study  Paper  No.  6,  The  Extent  and  Nature 
of  Frictional  Unemployment  (U.S.  Dept.  of 
Labor,  Nov.  19,  1959) ,  p.  69. 
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the  three  downturns,  total  unemployment 
began  to  rise  as  much  as  4  months  earlier 
(table  1).  This  lead  also  stands  out  in  data 
classified  by  age,  sex.  or  broad  industrial 
group.  It  Is  even  greater  for  new  workers, 
temporary  layoffs,  or  initial  claims  to  unem- 
ployment Insurance.  By  contrast,  in  eco- 
nomic recoveries,  unemployment  has  tended 
to  delay  its  decline  by  1  to  6  months.  The 
delay  has  also  occurred  in  detailed  categories 
of  unemployment,  classified  by  age  or  indus- 
try, though  there  was  a  small  lead  for  new 
workers,  temporary  layoffs,  and  initial  claims. 

3.  The  level  of  unemployment  in  peace- 
time prosperity  since  1947  has  been  about  4 
percent:  During  January,  1947,  through 
November,  1948,  it  was  3.9  i>ercent;  diu-lng 
nild-1955  to  mld-1957,  it  was  4.2  percent. 
Only  during  the  Korean  war  and  the  peace- 
time balance  of  1953  was  prosperity  unem- 
ployment notably  less.* 

4.  The  recession  Increases  have  been  less 
substantial  than  they  seem.  Unemployment 
doubled  in  1948-49,  more  than  doubled  in 
1953-64,  and  rose  at>out  four-fifths  In  1957- 
58.  The  typlcai  Increase  was  3.8  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  or  2Vi  million  unemployed. 
The  unemployment  peaks,  however,  have 
been  relatively  short  lived,  and  the  average 
recession  excess  of  unemployment  over  the 
4-percent   prosperity   level  was   IVi    percent 


during  the  first  recession,  \  percent  during 
the  second,  and  2  percent  during  the  third. 
Spread  over  the  entire  peacetime,  they  have 
been  less  than  0.8  j>ercent.  Altogether,  only 
one-sixth  of  the  average  peacetime  unem- 
ployment since  1947  has  been  directly  trace- 
able to  the  business  cycle;  five-sixths  has 
been  of  the  kind  that  prevails  even  during 
the  good  years.    The  main  problem  of  unem- 


ployment since  World  War  IT  has  been  one 
not  of  recession  unemployment  but  of  pros- 
perity unemployment. 

in.    UNEMPLOYMKNT,    ECONOMIC    GKOWTH,    AND 
INFLATION 

The  13  years  have  seen  a  variety  of  be- 
havior. Unemployment  has  fluctuated  rather 
widely.     Output    and   productivity   have   at 


Table   2. —  Output,   productivity,   wages,   aial   prices   at  dijjerent  leveU  of  uncinployincut, 

United  States,  January  IQ^^-Juiu.  1969 


Annua]  percentage  ral«  of  increa.se 


•There  i.s  the  possibility,  however,  that  the 
census  was  underref>orting  unemployment 
during  the  peacetime  half  of  1953,  as  a  result 
of  a  change-over  in  the  sample:  C.  D.  Long, 
The  Labor  Force  Under  Changing  Income 
and  Employment  (Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1958).  p.  47.  Also  Report  of  the  Special  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Employment  Statistics 
(Bureau  of  the  Census,  mimeo.,  Aug.  1954). 
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times  accelerated  and  at  others  slowed  to  a 
near  halt.  Wages  and  prices  have  alter- 
nated between  rapid  Inflation,  lagging  ad- 
vance, and  near  stability.  Has  there  been 
any  relationship  between  these  develop- 
ments In  unemployment  and  the  changes  In 
output,  wages,  and  prices?  Are  there  any 
levels  of  unemployment  most  favorable  for 
rapid  growth  and  stable  prices? 

As  a  first  step  we  mark  off.  In  the  monthly 
data  since  1947,  p>erlods  In  which  unemploy- 
ment was  generally  over  6  percent,  over  5 
percent,  over  4  percent,  and  4  percent  or  less 
(table  2).  The  periods  were  so  selected  that 
unemployment  was  on  the  same  level  at  be- 
ginning and  end,  higher  in  between  (except 
for  an  occasional  slight  dip  below).  This 
device  was  chosen  to  insure  that  the  pe- 
riods would  not  differ  widely  in  the  degree 
to  which  unemployment  was  rising  or  fall- 
ing, since  rising  unemployment  is  usually 
associated  with  lagging  output  and  prices 
and  falling  unemployment  with  accelerating 
output  and  prices,  regardless  of  unemploy- 
ment level. 

The  results  may  be  summarized  in  three 
statements. 

First,  the  rates  of  advance  of  output, 
wages,  and  prices  were  related  to  the  levels 
of  unemployment. 

Second,  real  gross  national  product  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  the  higher  the  level 
of  unemployment;  and  this  more  rapid 
advance  of  GNP  seemed  due  to  more  rapid 
advance  of  real  GNP  per  worker.  When 
unemployment  was  over  6  percent,  real 
GNP  grew  almost  twice  as  fast  as  when  it 
was  4  percent  or  less.  Per  worker  it  grew 
more  than  twice  as  fast.  At  unemployment 
levels  in  between  the  rates  of  growth  were 
roughly  commensurate.  So  far  as  averages 
were  concerned  there  were  no  exceptions: 
each  higher  level  of  unemployment  brought 
higher  growth  rates  of  both  GNP  and  GNP 
per  worker.  (However,  individual  periods 
sometimes  yielded  comparisons  that  went 
against  the  relationship.  For  example,  the 
period  of  November  1953,  to  May  1959,  when 
unemployment  was  generally  over  4  percent. 
yielded  the  same  growth  for  GNP  and  a 
slightly  slower  growth  for  GNP  per  worker 
as  the  period  of  December  1950,  to  December 
1953,  when  unemployment  was  4  percent 
or  less.) 

Third,  the  higher  the  unemployment  level 
the  less  the  rise  of  wages  and  prices.  When 
unemployment  was  over  6  percent,  gross 
hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  rose  less 
than  half  as  rapidly  as  when  unemployment 
was  under  4  percent.  And  prices,  which  went 
up  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.6  percent  for 
wholesale  and  4.0  percent  for  retail  at  the 
lowest  level  of  unemployment,  Inflated  very 
little  when  unemployment  was  over  5  per- 
cent and  even  declined  slightly  when  it  was 
over  6  percent.  There  were  no  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  the  average  advance  of 
prices  was  loss  the  higher  the  unemployment 
level,  but  wages  do  offer  one  exception  in 
that  they  rose  slightly  more  when  unemploy- 
ment was  over  6  percent  than  when  it  was 
over  5  percent. 

Though  periods  were  chosen  so  that  un- 
employment began  and  ended  on  the  same 
level,  we  must  still  be  concerned  with  the 
fact  that,  whatever  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment, output  and  prices  usually  accelerated 
when  unemployment  was  falling  and  lagged 
when  unemployment  was  rising.  Do  the 
above  results  hold  if  periods  when  unem- 
ployment was  rising  and  falling  are  each 
segregated  into  subperiods  of  high  and  low 
unemployment    (table  2.  sections  B  and  Ci? 

Section  B  shows  that,  when  unemploy- 
ment was  generally  rising,  output  and  pro- 
ductivity ro.se  while  it  was  over  5  percent  and 
fell  while  it  was  under  5  percent.  Section  C 
reveals  that,  when  unemployment  was  gen- 
erally falling,  productivity  rose  twice  as 
fast  while  it  was  over  5  percent  as  while  it 
was  under  5  percent.     Similarly,  though  of 


course  In  opposite  direction,  with  wages  and 
prices  with  minor  exceptions.  Hourly  earn- 
ings' and  prices  tended  to  rise  more  (or 
fall  less)  when  unemployment  was  below  5 
percent  than  when  It  was  above  5  percent — 
both  when  it  was  generally  rising  and  when 
It  was  generally  falling  ' 

Altogether,  whether  unemployment  was 
rising  or  falling,  a  high  level  seemed  strongly 
associated  with  accelerating  growth  and 
stabilizing  prices.  Nearly  40  percent  of  the 
rise  in  real  GNP,  and  half  of  the  rise  in  real 
GNP  per  worker  for  the  13  years  occurred 
during  the  3 '4  years  when  unemployment 
was  ove.-  5  percent.  Only  an  eighth  of  the 
wage  rise,  a  tenth  of  the  wholesale  price  in- 
come, and  a  thirtieth  of  the  consimiers  price 
Increase  occurred  during  these  years,  which 
made  u])  a  fourtli  of  the  overall  period. 

IV.    POSSIBLE    EXPLAN.^TIONS    FOR    THE    APPARENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT     EFFECT 

Was  the  effect  due  to  hidden  changes  in 
inputs?  Hotirs  per  week  put  in  by  the 
average  worker  tend  to  rise  before  the  up- 
swing of  employment  in  the  recovery  of  the 
business  cycle."  There  are  also  cyclical 
changes  in  the  quality-mix  of  the  employed 
labor  force.  Could  these  rather  than  the 
higher  level  of  unemployment  as  such  be 
the  explanation  for  the  mure  rapsd  growth 
of  productivity? 

A  full  answer  waits  up>on  a  more  detailed 
study  which  must  contend  with  serious  dif- 
ficulties In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  labor 
and  other  inputs  and  must  make  use  of 
monthly  or  quarterly  data.  Meanwhile,  we 
rely  on  the  annual  data  of  John  Kendrick." 
which  undertake  to  measure  output  per  unit 
of  labor  input,  taking  accoimt  of  changes 
in  hours  and  in  quality  of  labor  measvired 
by  different  levels  of  compensation.  Ken- 
drick  also  computes  a  total  productivity 
measure  that  attempts  to  take  account  of 
variations  in  the  inputs  of  both  labor  and 
capital.  Unfortunately.  Kendrlck's  data  do 
not  cover  the  recent  recession,  since  they 
end  in  1957  (table  3i . 

This  comparison,  despite  its  reliance  on 
crude  annual  data,  fully  supports  our  find- 
ings that  the  higher  the  unemployment  the 
more  rapid  the  productivity  advance.  When 
unemployment  was  over  5  percent,  output 
per  unit  of  tabor  input  rose  over  three  times 
as  fast   as  when   unemployment   was  under 


4  percent;  and  output  per  unit  of  both  capi- 
tal and  labor  Inputs  rose  3 '2   times  as  fast. 

Table  3. — Comparison  of  unemployment 
levels  and  productivity,  taking  account  of 
changes  in  labor  and  capital  inputs,  1947- 
57 


■■  Gros.s  hourly  earnings  of  manufacturing 
production  workers,  including  premium  pay- 
ment for  overtime.  Data  excluding  overtime 
pay  are  available  since  Jan.  1953  (Survey  of 
Current  Busine.<:s.  Business  Statistics.  1957, 
p.  74;  1959.  p.  76).  These  reveal  patterns 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  gross  hourly 
earnings;  if  anything,  they  support  more 
stronglv  our  finding  that  periods  of  higher 
unemployment  were  periods  of  slower  ad- 
vance ii  wages.  In  addition,  hourly  earn- 
ings daia  are  available  for  all  industries,  in- 
cluding trade,  services,  government,  and 
agriculture,  adjusted  to  eliminate  the  Impact 
of  changes  in  the  broad  industrial  com- 
posilior.  of  unemployment  These  data  have 
been  computed  on  a  quarterly  basis,  but 
only  for  the  years  1947-56  (C.  D  Long.  "The 
Labor  Force  Under  Changing  ^Income  and 
Employment"  (Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1958). 
pp.  365  6).  They  give  full  .support  to  the 
factory  wage  data  in  re\ealing  generally  less 
rapid  wage  increases  on  each  higher  unem- 
ployment level. 

'■  These  results  were  also  upheld,  though 
weakened  slightly,  when  the  percentage 
changes  in  output,  wages,  and  prices  were 
deflated  by  the  percentage  changes  In  un- 
employment. 

■  Gerl.ard  Bry.  "The  -Average  Workweek  as 
an  Economic  Indicator."  Occasional  Paper 
60  (NBER,  1959)  .  pp   4-16. 

"  John  W.  Kendrick.  Productivity  Trends 
In  the  United  States  (NBER.  1959.  mimeo- 
graphed).    App.  A,   Uible  XXII. 
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Was  higher  unemployment  the  result  of 
rapid  productivity  advance?  We  have  seen 
that  output  per  worker  grew  most  rapidly 
during  high  unemployment  Could  unem- 
ployment have  been  the  effect  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  acceleration  of  productivity 
and  its  consecjuent  reduction  In  labor  re- 
quirements per  imit  of  output?  We  shall 
not  answer  this  question  in  any  complete 
way;  but  one  set  of  comparisons  seem  to 
establish  a  presumption  against  technologi- 
cal advance  as  a  cause  of  unemployment 
and  a  second  seems  to  favor  unemployment 
as  a  cause  of  technological  advance. 

The  first  set  consists  of  cross-sectional 
comparisons  of  increases  in  output  per 
worker  and  unemployment  for  seven  major 
Industry  groups.  The  productivity  data  are 
those  of  John  Kendrick  and  are  available 
only  for  keys  years;  1937.  1948.  and  1953.' 
We  compare  for  each  Industry  group  the 
average  annual  change  in  productivity  be- 
tween 1937  and  1948,  and  the  level  of  un- 
employment in  1948  Similarly  we  compare 
the  average  annual  change  in  an  indus- 
try's productivity  between  1948  and  1953 
and  the  percentage  of  its  workers  unem- 
ployed in  1953.  The  first  yields  an 
Inverse  relation;  the  greater  the  average 
change  in  productivity  between  1937  and 
1948.  the  smaller  the  unemployment  rate 
in  the  latter  year.  The  second  yields  no 
significant  association  in  any  direction.  So 
crude  a  cross-section  comparison  Is  far 
from  conclusive  but.  for  what  It  Is  wortl^,, 
it  does  point  in  opposite  direction  from  the 
idea  that  unemployment  was  the  result  of 
productivity  advance. 

The  second  analysis,  which  favors  unem- 
ployment as  a  cause,  is  based  on  time  series. 
Year-to-year  changes  in  the  unemployment 
are  compared  with  year-to-year  percentage 
changes  in  Kendrlck's  GKP  per  worker.'" 
This  comparison  suggests  that  the  two  move- 
ments may  have  been  related,  but  It  shows 
that  the  three  major  Increases  In  output  per 
worker — those  in  1949-50.  1954-55,  and 
1958-59 — followed  those  of  unemployment  by 
a  year  and  that  by  the  time  the  increase 
of  outpuu  per  worker  reached  its  peak  the 
rate  of  increase  of  unemployment  had  taken 
a  sharp  decline.  More  research  is  needed 
on  this  question  of  which,  unemployment 
or  productivity,  moves  first;  no  doubt  there 
is  niterrelation.  But  the  presumption  seems 
to  support  unemployment  as  the  prime 
mover. 

"Lubrication."  "insecurity,"  and  "pencil- 
sharpening"  effects  of  unemployment:  It 
is  often  maintained  that  a  certain  amount 
of  unemployment  is  necessary,  to  grease  the 


way  for  economic  jrowth  and  to  prevent  the 
frictional  heat  ct  Inflation.  Newly  born 
firms  and  expanding  Industries  may  need 
workers  In  larger  numbers  than  are  being 
released  by  those  that  are  currently  dying, 
and  the  workers  released  may  have  obsolete 
skills  and  need  new  training.  The  unem- 
ployed can  fill  the  breach  while  new  workers 
are  adapting  and  moving  to  the  areas  of 
expansion.  Were  ;t  not  for  the  unemployed 
reserves,  the  exp:inslon  might  grind  more 
slowly  or  generae  inflationary  wage  and 
price  increases.  "Tils  I  call  the  lubrication 
effect. 

Unemployment  :ouId  also  exert  what  I  call 
an  Insecurity  effect.  Fear  of  losing  Jobs 
could  make  labor  —union  or  nonunion — less 
aggressive  In  pres;  Ing  for  wage  increases  and 
more  disposed  to  put  extra  effort  and  care 
Into  its  work.  DiUcuIty  of  getting  new  Jobs 
would  reduce  labor  turnover  and  thus  en- 
hance efficiency  through  greater  continuity 
of  employment  and  less  training  expense. 
The  insecurity  elfect  on  workers  may  also 
lead  to,  and  be  a.isoclated  with,  what  I  call 
a  pencil -sharpening  effect  on  employers. 
Pressure  from  directors  and  stockholders  of 
firms  losing  mon?y  and  stiffer  competition 
from  other  firms  in  similar  difficulties  might 
make  management  more  anxious  to  cut  costs 
and.  therefore,  more  resistant  to  wage  de- 
mands and  more  v^'llling  to  increase  efficiency 
and  cut  prices  in  order  to  regain  lost  busi- 
ness and  restore  profits." 

The  Insecurity  effect,  the  lubrication  effect, 
and  the  pencil-sharpening  effect  may  all 
work  in  the  same  direction,  and, it  Is  probably 
not  possible  to  disentangle  them  quantita- 
tively. But  why  should  5-  to  6-percent  un- 
employment be  required  to  stimulate  growth 
and  check  Inflation  and  why,  at  levels  of  4 
to  5  percent,  should  wages  and  prices  leap 
ahead  so  nimbly  while  output  brings  up  the 
rear?  What  Is  the  nature  of  prosperity  un- 
employment that  it  seems  to  fall  either  as 
a  lubricant  or  as  an  Insecurity  stimulant? 

The  balance  of  this  paper  will  examine  the 
prosperity  unemplojinent,  In  order  to  throw 
light  on  whether  It  Is  due  to  a  deficiency  In 
the  power  of  our  economy  to  generate  full 
employment  at  stable  prices  and  raptd 
growth,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  unemployed 
and  their  possible  Inability  to  fill  the  needs 
of  an  expanding  economy  except  under  in- 
flation and  lagging  technology. 

V.    THE    ANATOMY    OF    PROSPEaTTT 
VNIEMPLOYMENT 

Understanding  unemployment  requires  an 
examination  of  the  unemployed  themselves; 
the  kind  of  people  they  are,  where  they  are 
located,  and  the  nature  of  their  idleness. 

Sex:  During  recession  males  and  females 
tended  to  have  roughly  the  same  unemploy- 
ment rates,  and  their  proportions  of  unem- 
ployment have  reflected  their  proportions  of 
labor  force — abcut  two-thirds  males  and 
one-third  females.  During  prosperity,  how- 
ever, female  une:nployment  seems  to  main- 
tain one-half  to  1  percent  higher  level,  un- 
doubtedly becau.je  of  a  much  higher  labor 
force  turnover  in  normal  times. 

Age;  Wide  dhlerences  in  unemploj-ment 
rates  prevail  between  different  age  groups — 
mainly  between  males  over  and  under  25 
and  females  over  and  under  20 — with  the 
younge  persons  having  much  the  highest 
Idleness.  Indeec.  about  one-third  of  the 
unemployed  wen;  under  25,  In  both  prosper- 
ity and  recession  years.  Less  than  a  1 -per- 
cent rate  separated  the  various  male  age 
groups  between  ;!5  and  64.    Men  65  and  older 


■^■Productivity  Trends  in  the  United  States, 
op.  cit.,  App.  D-K.  In  some  cases  the  In- 
dustries may  differ  in  coverage  as  between 
productivity  and  unemployment.  Notably, 
Kendrick  has  computed  productivity  data 
for  government  only  for  the  Post  Office. 

"Op.  cit.,  app.  A,  table  XXII. 


"  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  In- 
security could  hive  negative  effects  on  pro- 
ductivity, through  monopolistic  restrictions, 
price  supports  end  featherbeddlng  devices. 
However,  most  Arms  and  Industries  prob- 
ably do  not  have  the  great  degree  of  monop- 
oly required  to  resist  the  competitive  pres- 
sure from  rival  products  and  subsitutes. 


tended  to  have  roughly  median  lates  for 
those  groups  25  and  older,  but  many  doubt- 
less leave  the  labor  force  and  are  thus  not 
Identifiable  from  those  who  are  voluntarily 
retired.  Unemployment  of  youngei'  persons 
seems  to  fall  relatively  less  In  prosperity 
than  the  unemployment  of  persons  25  and 
older,  again  because  of  more  tin-novcr  among 
Jobs  or  between  sch(x>l  and  labor  force. 

Duration;  The  seriousness  of  u.aemploy- 
ment  is  reflected  not  only  in  number  but 
also  in  length.  The  average  duraticn  during 
the  recent  recession  was  higher  th£.n  during 
the  earlier  vote;  one  In  three  was  idle  15 
weeks  and  longer,  compared  to  one  In  four  in 
the  recession  year  1954  and  the  high  pros- 
perity year  1955.  Long-duration  unemploy- 
ment increases  with  age  of  both  females  and 
males;  and  In  both  recession  and  prosperity 
years  it  was  more  than  double  for  the  men 
65  and  older  what  it  was  for  the  teenage 
workers.  The  young  person  is  more  apt  to 
become  unemployed;  the  older  person  to  stay 
unemployed. 

Color:  About  one  In  five  unemployed  per- 
sons has  been  nonwhite.  Unemployment 
rates  of  colored  have  ranged  from  tsi-o-thirds 
more  than  those  of  the  whites  ti  double. 
Fluctuations  have  been  similar,  except  that 
the  colored  rates  did  not  fall  as  ftst  in  the 
recoveries  from  any  of  the  three  recessions. 
Colored  unemployment  rates  manlfc^st  an  up- 
ward trend  relative  to  whites,  especially  since 
1954. 

Industry;  Unemployment  has  differed 
greatly  among  industries.  Rates  were  high- 
est in  construction,  mining,  and  manufac- 
turing, median  in  trade,  and  lowest  in  trans- 
portation, public  utilities,  services,  and 
government.  The  peacetime  prosperity  rate 
of  Idleness  in  construction  wis  over  five 
times  as  great  as  that  in  government.  The 
rankings  held  over  most  of  the  years,  espe- 
cially since  1954;  that  is,  the  Indus'^rlea  with 
relatively  high  unemployment  in  jjrosperity 
were  also  the  industries  with  relatively  high 
unemployment  in  recession. 

Occupation:  Unemplojinent  has  varied 
even  more  widely  between  majo;-  occupa- 
tions. In  1958,  the  i5-percent  vnemploy- 
ment  of  laborers  was  seven  times  that  of 
professional  and  technical  emplojees.  The 
rates  were  in  general  highest  for  the  blue- 
collar  or  manual  occupations  and  lower  for 
the  white-collar  and  service  occupations, 
with  the  self-employed,  the  employer,  and 
the  managerial  groups  at  the  bottom.  As 
with  the  Industrial  groupings,  the  rankings 
were  remarkably  stable,  both  among  the  re- 
cession years  of  1949-54  and  195H  and  be- 
tween recession  and  the  prosperity.  Since 
1948  the  civilian  labor  force  In  white-collar 
and  service  occupations  has  risen  substan- 
tially, from  under  47  percent  to  over  53  per- 
cent; but  the  proportion  of  total  unemploy- 
ment in  these  occupations  has,  if  anything, 
declined.  This  is  because  the  rates  of  un- 
employTnent  among  these  manual  occupa- 
tions have  risen  more  since  1954  than  those 
in  the  white-collar  occupations.  Since  1954, 
the  proportion  of  total  unemployment  borne 
by  the  manual  occupations  has  been  about 
two-thirds.  The  white-collar  and  service  oc- 
cupations, with  over  half  the  labor  force  and 
a  rising  proportion  of  the  labor  force,  have 
suffered  only  one-third  of  the  unemploy- 
ment. 

Geographical  area:  Unemployment  rates 
have  differed  between  States  and  commu- 
nities, most  widely  between  small  towns  or 
specialized  cities,  whose  fortunes  depend  on 
a  particular  Industry  (say,  textiles,  steel, 
lumber,  coal,  education,  or  goverrunent). 
The  biggest  cities  have  had  unemployment 
rates  closer  to  the  national  average.  Some 
differences  occur  between  broad  regions,  but 
not  as  great  as  within  these  regions.  Since 
1955,  the  Northeast  rate  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  higher  than  the  national,  that  of 
the  South  somewhat  lower,  with  the  West 
and  North  Cfentral  near  the  national  aver- 


age. However,  the  proportion  of  national 
unemployment  contributed  by  the  excess  un- 
employment of  the  so-called  depressed  areas 
has  been  relatively  minor,  though  of  course 
serious  to  the  areas  concerned. 

Is  there  a  typical  unemployed  person? 
The  answer  Is  partly  yes  and  partly  no.  Un- 
employment falls  on  all  classes,  but  es- 
pecially on  the  young  person  under  25,  the 
colored  worker,  the  older  worker,  the  manual 
or  blue-collar  worker,  the  worker  attached 
to  construction,  mining,  and  manufacturing, 
and  notably  the  worker  with  little  or  no 
education.  In  the  prosperity  month  of 
March  1957,  the  half  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  with  less  than  4  years  of  high  school 
suffered  70  percent  of  the  unemployment. 
College  graduates,  who  were  9  per  cent  of 
the  labor  force,  contributed  only  1.6  percent 
of  the  unemployment.'^ 

Of  the  groups  that  have  the  most  un- 
employment at  any  one  time,  some  are  apt 
also  to  suffer  most  from  long-duration  or 
repeated  spells,  particularly  older  workers, 
colored  workers,  laborers,  domestic  servants, 
single,  widowed,  or  divorced  men  or  women. 
and  workers  In  construction  or  nondurable 
goods  manufacturing.  Repeater  unemploy- 
ment can  be  measured  In  the  work  ex- 
periences published  once  a  year  by  the 
Census.''  With  these,  we  can  construct 
Lorenz  curves  Indicating  the  percentages  of 
total  man-weeks  of  unemployment  suffered 
each  year  by  various  percentages  of  unem- 
ployed. Distributions  for  each  of  4  years. 
1955  through  1958,  reveal  several  Interesting 
phenomena. 

First,  the  distribution  of  unemployment 
among  the  unemployed  is  remarkably  un- 
even. In  the  prosperity  years,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  unemployed  suffered  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  unemployment 
and  half  of  the  unemployed  suffered  85  to  88 
percent  of  the  unemployment. 

Second,  the  distribution  varied  only 
slightly  between  the  prosperity  years  1935, 
1956.  and  1957. 

Tlilrd,  if  anything,  the  distribution  of 
unemplovinent  was  somewhat  more  uneven 
during  the  3  prosperity  years  than  during 
the  recession  year  In  19S8  the  most  heavily 
afflicted  group  of  unemployed  suffered,  not 
two-thirds,  but  only  57  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate man-weeks  of  unemployment. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

If  the  foregoing  analysis  is  correct,  the 
perfiM^mance  of  our  economy  In  providing 
high  employment  under  rapid  growth  and 
stable  prices  would  be  best  enhanced,  not  by 
Increasing  the  aggregate  demand  for  labor 
through  spending,  but  rather  by  Improving 
the  quality  and  availability  of  the  prosperity 
unemployed.  In  order  to  qualify  them  for 
the  kind  of  Jobs  the  economy  can  provide 
In  time  of  peacetime  prosperity  without 
Inflation. 

This  is  not  so  simple  as  increasing  aggre- 
gate demand  through  spending.  It  means 
fighting  unemployment  on  many  levels;  by 
improving  the  education  and  training  of 
the  young  and  unskilled;  by  restoring  the 
usefulness  of  the  middle  aged  through  re- 
habUitatlon  and  replacement  of  obsolete 
skills;  by  removing  barriers  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  old,  the  negro,  and  even  the 
female  worker;  by  providing  more  Job  in- 
formation to  workers  of  all  ages  and  ex- 
tending more  encouragement  to  move  to  new 
occupations,  industries,  and  areas;  by  elim- 
inating the  temptation  of  some  workers 
to  malinger  in  order  to  collect  unemploy- 
ment Insurance;  by  modifying  the  unset- 
tling  effects   of    bad   weather   and   Irregular 


-  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Popula- 
tion Reports,  "Educational  Attainment  of 
Workers,  March  1957,"  series  P-50.  No.  78. 
p    8. 

•  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Popula- 
tion Reports.  "Work  Experience  of  the  Popu- 
lation." series  P-50,  Nos.  68.  77.  86,  91. 
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buying  and  selling  habits  In  creating  seasonal 
variations  in  employment;  by  moving  new 
capital  and  enterprise  to  depressed  areajs; 
by  Improving  the  eflBciency  of  small  and 
marginal  flrmfi,  in  order  to  reduce  the  high 
rate  of  business  deaths  that  occur  even  dur- 
ing normal  times;  and  by  curbing  the  mo- 
nopoly power  of  giant  firms  and  unions — a 
power  which  enables  them  to  seize  on  im- 
provements In  biislness  as  an  opportunity 
less  to  expand  production  and  employment 
than  to  raise  wages  and  prices. 

Some  final  words  of  caution  in  drawing 
inferences  from  the  results  of  this  paper: 

The  fact  that  economic  growth  seems  to 
have  been  more  rapid  and  inflation  less  rapid 
at  higher  unemployment  levels  does  not 
prove  in  Itself  that  higher  permanent  levels 
of  unemployment  would  be  accompanied  by 
more  rapid  secular  rates  of  economic  progress 
and  greater  longrun  wage-price  stability 
(though  these  possibilities  must  not  be  ex- 
cluded). The  episodes  of  unemployment 
over  5  or  6  percent  have  been  brief  and  may 
have  merely  ripened  the  technological  har- 
vest rather  than  planted  or  cultivated  it. 
Our  results  must  also  be  tested  against  the 
data  of  other  times  and  other  nations,  as  well 
as  of  those  of  detailed  industries  and  locali- 
ties. 

In  any  case,  if  it  should  be  true  that  rapid 
growth  and  stable  prices  are  not  presently 
compatible  with  a  really  low  level  of  unem- 
ployment, this  is  an  argument,  not  for  infla- 
tion, not  for  a  slower  rate  of  growth,  not  for 
unemployment  as  a  positive  benefit  or  a  nec- 
essary evil,  but  for  an  attack  on  the  principal 
causes — those  which  lie  in  the  deflclences  in 
the  supply  of  labor  among  the  prosperity 
unemployed. 


A  Theory  or  Cheeping  Unemployment  and 
Labor  Force  Replacement 

(By  Clarence  D.  Long  before  the  Catholic 
Economic  Association  annual  meeting, 
Tuesday  evening,  December  27,  1960. 
Chase-Park   Plaza  Hotels,   St.  Louis,   Mo.) 

1 .    INTRODUCTION 

For  a  generation  the  theory  of  what  de- 
termines unemployment  has  been  the  theory 
of  what  determines  demand.  Under  the  de- 
mand theory,  unemployment  results  when 
total  spending  falls  below  the  sum  needed. 
at  existing  prices,  to  buy  all  the  output  the 
economy  can  produce  at  full  capacity. 

Unfortunately  for  the  demand  theory,  it 
has  not  been  able  to  explain  why,  in  ithe 
face  of  very  substantial  Increases  in  aggre- 
gate spending,  unemployment  can  persist, 
and  even  Increase.  Since  1948  the  gross  na- 
tional expenditure  has  risen  more  than  90 
percent,  while  the  full  capacity  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  economy  In  constant 
prices  has  risen  about  50  percent  (the  ex- 
cess demand  having  been  soaked  up  by  a 
rise  of  nearly  30  percent  in  the  price  level ) . 
There  has  not  been  any  shortage  of  aggre- 
gate spending;  yet  peacetime  prosperity  un- 
employment has  crept  generally  upward: 
from  3.85  percent  of  the  labor  force  during 
the  prosperity  period  1947-48;  to  4 '4  per- 
cent during  the  30  prosperity  months 
from  January  1955  through  July  1957;  5I3 
percent    during    1959-60.'      The    period    has 


'  In  the  United  States  the  labor  force  is 
currently  defined  as  the  sum  of  all  persons 
reported  by  the  census  to  be  employed  or 
unemployed  during  a  certain  specified  week, 
the  week  which  Includes  the  15th  of  the 
month  to  which  the  measure  refers.  The 
employed  category  covers  all  persons  14  and 
older  who  have  Jobs  or  businesses  for  pay 
or  profit,  including  employers  and  self-em- 
ployed, unpaid  family  workers  in  a  store  or 
on  a  farm  who  help  produce  a  salable  prod- 
uct or  service,  and  employees  of  nonprofit 
enterprises  and  government  agencies.  The 
unemployed  category  includes  persons  14  and 
older   who  have  no  Job  or  business  of  the 


suffered  three  complete  recessions,  when  un- 
employment rose  to  moderate  petiks.  but 
these  peaks  have  been  short  lived,  so  that 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  average  peace- 
time unemployment  since  1947  has  been  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  business  cycle:  five- 
sixths  of  it  has  been  the  kind  that  prevails 
even  during  the  good  years.  The  recent 
problem  of  unemployment  has  been  not  re- 
cession unemployment,  but  the  upward 
creep  of  prosperity  unemployment 

This  rise  has  been  accompanied  by  a  great 
lengthening  in  the  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment, by  a  great  Increase  in  the  relative 
burden  of  unemployment  on  the  colored, 
especially  since  1954,  and  by  especially  high 
unemployment  rates  in  construction,  min- 
ing and  manufacturing,  and  in  blue-collar 
and  manual  occupations;  since  1954  the 
blue-collar  occupations  have  borne  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  unemployment,  and 
the  white-collar  occupation.s,  with  over  half 
the  labor  force  and  a  rising  prop<^)rtion  of 
the  labor  force,  have  suffered  only  one-third. 
Altogether,  the  distribution  of  idlene.-'s  dur- 
ing the  1950's  has  been  remarkably  uneven. 

The  decade  has  been  characterized  not 
only  by  creeping  unemployment  but  also  by 
long-term  changes  in  the  age  and  sex  com- 
position of  the  labor  force  Over  half  of  the 
labor  force  increase  for  the  decade  was  wom- 
en 35-64.  and  the  proportion  of  female 
workers  rose  from  less  than  29  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force  in  1950  to  nearly  32 
percent  In  1960.  while  the  proportion  of 
male  workers  decreased  accordingly.  Part 
of  this  relative  decline  for  males  was  the 
continued  fall  in  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion rates  of  older  men  and  youths  under  25. 

These    trends   raise   three   questions 

1.  What  has  caused  this  creeping  unem- 
ployment? 

2.  What  has  caused  the  relative  replace- 
ment of  the  labor  force  of  men  with  women? 

3.  What  are  the  pro.'spects  for  creeping  un- 
employment and  labor  force  replacement  in 
the  future? 

2.    a     Mf>DEL    TO    EXPLAIN     CREEPING    UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  an 
attempt  is  made  here  to  develop  a  theory 
of  creeping  unemployment  and  labor  force 
replacement,  and  to  support  It  with  em- 
pirical data.  The  theory  works  through  two 
postulates,  each  serving  a.s  the  blade  of  a 
scissors;  First,  the  greater  the  opportunity 
offered  to  the  average  worker  to  improve  his 
personal  productivity,  the  further  some  of 
the  workers  will  fall  below  the  average 
That  is.  the  faster  the  march  of  the  average, 
the  greater  the  lag  for  the  stragglers.  We 
call   this   the  widening   productivity   spread. 

Second,  the  social  mmimum  wage- -the 
wage  below  which  custom,  employer  ethics,  or 
law  forbids  workers  to  be  employed— rises 
at  the  same  percentage  rate  as  the  average 
wage,  and  the  average  wage  rises  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  average  productivity  We  call  this 
the  constant  (relative)   wage  spread. 

The  widening  productivity  spread:  In  re- 
cent decades  unprecedented  opportunities 
have  opened  to  the  average  person  to  Improve 
his  personal  productivity:  better  food,  sani- 
tation, and  medical  care,  resulting  in  im- 
proved physical  strength  and  well-being; 
lowered  barriers  to  occupational  and  geo- 
graphical movement  of  workers,  enabling 
millions  of  workers  to  aspire  to  Jobs  which 
can  bring  forth  their  full  productive  power; 
and.  above  all.  more  and  better  education 
for  the  average  worker. 

It  is  a  basic  argument  of  this  paper  that 
the  greater  the  average  quality  of  the  labor 
force,  the  more  unfavorable   the  position  of 


above-mentioned  sort  and  are  seeking  such 
employment  during  the  survey  week  (or  who 
say  they  would  have  sought  it  had  thev  not 
been  sick  or  had  they  not  believed  that 
there  was  no  work  to  be  found) . 


thoee  who  cannot  improve.  Some  lack  the 
intelligence  to  absorb  better  training  and 
education.  Others  are  deficient  In  willpower, 
motivation,  or  emotional  stability.  Still 
others  are  barred  by  age,  color,  or  inferior 
school  facilities  In  their  locality.  These 
workers  fall  behind  the  average;  the  higher 
quality  the  labor  force,  the  greater  the  dis- 
parity of  this  group  compared  with  the  aver- 
age. It  is  much  worse  to  have  no  education 
when  the  average  person  is  a  high  school 
graduate,  as  in  1960,  than  when  the  latter 
has  only  8  years  of  equivalent  full-time  edu- 
cation, as  In  1930 

It  Is  still  worse  to  be  an  Illiterate  when 
the  average  person  has  8  years  of  education 
than  when  he  Is  also  an  illiterate. 

Under  capitalistic  or  mass-productic^  con- 
ditions, the  pace  of  work  and  the  Job  ar- 
rangements are  geared  to  the  majority  of 
workers.  It  may  be  impractical  to  slow 
down  an  assembly  line,  or  to  set  up  a  sep- 
arate and  slower  assembly  line.  In  order  that 
the  weak  or  slow-witted  can  find  a  place.  If 
most  workers  are  literate,  firms  may  not 
choose  to  set  tip  special  arrangements  in  or- 
der that  the  Illiterate  can  learn  safety  rules 
and  other  Job  instructions.  In  extreme 
cases  this  could  be  true  even  if  the  sub- 
standard worker  were  willing  to  work  for 
nothing. 

Even  without  mass  production,  it  may  not 
be  worth  while  to  employ  substandard 
workers  if  there  is  a  minimum  wage  which 
obliges  the  employer  to  pay  the  worker  more 
than  his  individual  productivity  Justifies. 

The  social  minimum  wage:  Our  second 
postulate,  then,  is  that  there  is  a  social  min- 
imum wage  below  which  workers  are  not 
employed,  because  minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion and  union  wage  standards  forbid  It: 
because  social  security  and  private  pensions 
provide  an  alternative:  and  because  em- 
ployers themselves  set  minimvim  scales,  to 
head  off  unionization,  to  avoid  a  reputation 
as  a  sweatshop,  or  to  maintain  employee 
morale. 

This  model  does  not  assume  that  the 
social  minimum  rises  faster  than  the  average 
wage  (though.  If  It  did,  that  would  accen- 
tuate the  creeping  unemployment);  only 
that  the  social  minimum  rises  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  average  wage,  that  the  average 
wage  rises  at  the  same  rate  as  average  pro- 
ductivity The  productivity  of  the  stragglers 
lags  behind  both  the  average  productivity 
and  the  social  minimum  wage.  It  becomes 
unprofitable  to  hire  these  stragglers  and 
they  become  unemployed  or  leave  the  labor 
force.  Whether  unemployment  rises  or  labor 
force  shrinks  depends  on  whether  the  strag- 
glers are  replaced  in  the  labor  force  by  per- 
sons, formerly  outside,  whose  personal  pro- 
ductivity rises  at  a  rate  equal  to,  or  faster 
than,  the  social  minimum. 

A  subsidiary  proposition  is  that  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  economy  is  great  enough 
to  buy  all  the  products  of  the  economy  at 
existing  prices,  and  grows  at  the  same  an- 
nunl  rate  as  the  full  capacity  gross  national 
product  at  constant  prices.  If  aggregate  de- 
mand should  rise  at  a  slower  rate  than  the 
fuH  capacity  output  of  the  economy,  we  have 
an  i.ddltional  cause  of  unemployment.  And 
if  It  should  lncrea.se  much  more  rapidly  than 
full  capacity  output,  then,  as  we  show  later. 
It  is  possible  to  have  an  offset  to  creeping 
unemployment. 

The  model  is  illustrated  In  chart  1,  where 
It  Is  assumed  for  illustration  that  the  labor 
force  is  divided  into  nine  segments  of  equal 
size,  each  segment  Increasing  its  productiv- 
ity at  a  different  compound  percentage  rate: 
the  lowest  at  1  percent,  the  next  at  1 '.4  per- 
cent, and  so  on.  to  the  top  segment  which 
increases  Its  productivity  at  the  annual  rate 
of  3  percent.  Average  productivity  is  the 
weighted  mean  for  the  nine  segments.  The 
average  wage  is  assumed  to  rise  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  average  productivity;  thus  the 
same  line  represents  both.    The  social  mini- 
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mum  wage,  while  below  the  average  wage,  is 
assumed  to  rise  at  t.he  same  percentage  rate.-' 
A  rise  of  aggregate  demand  just  fast  enough 
to  buy  the  expanding  output  of  the  economy 
at  constant  prices  is  reflected  in  the  rise  of 
both  money  and  real  wages  at  the  same  rate. 
Given  these  assui  iptions — a  widening  dis- 
persion of  the  productivities  of  the  various 
segments  of  the  labor  force,  and  an  advance 
of  the  social  minimum  wage  at  the  same  per- 
centage rate  as  the  average  productivity — 
the  lower  segment  of  the  labor  force  tends 
TO  lag  in  its  produ'tlvity  behind  the  main 
advance  and  to  be:ome  less  and  less  em- 
ployable at  the  wag-'  which  it  insists  on  get- 
ting or  which  society  insists  on  paying. 
Thus  the  tendency  toward  creeping  unem- 
ployment and  separation  from  the  labor 
force. 

3.    EMPIRICAL    rOUNOATIONS    OF    THE    THEORY 

How  realistic  are  our  postulates  that,  as 
average  productivity  of  the  labor  force  rises, 
certain  segments  l,\g:  that  average  wages 
rise  at  the  same  rate  as  productivity;  and 
that  the  social  minimtim  wage  rises  at  least 
as  rapidly  as  the  average  wage  and  average 
productivity? 

The  widening  productivity  spread:  The 
usual  statistics  on  productivity  refer  rmly 
to  average  output  per  unit  of  input  They 
thus  measure  the  combined  product  of  such 
Inputs  as  labor,  capital,  management,  and 
technical  knowledge,  and  cannot  Indicate  the 
productivity  of  the  individual  worker  or 
particular  segment  of  the  labor  force  '  For 
this  personal  productivity,  we  need  measures 
of  such  worker  characteristics  as  age.  sex, 
health,  skill  and  training,  occupational  and 
industrial  attachment,  and  education. 

In  the  last  two  decades  a  large  body  of  in- 
formation has  developed  which  establishes  a 
close  connection  between  unemployment 
and  labor  force  participation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  educational  attainment,  on  the 
other.  The  strategic  factor  is  not  education 
as  such.  Education  can  be  regarded  as 
merely  standing  for  Intelligence,  drive,  emo- 
tional stability,  family  affluence,  economic 
opportunity  and  other  factors  These  data 
may  not  be  conclusive — what  empirical  datli 
ever  are?  But  they  do  much  to  support  our 
model. 

What  do  these  data  show? 

First,  there  has  been  a  close  moment-of- 
time  association  between  education  and  un- 


■  A  few  students  maintain  that  a  more 
meaningful  wage  different,ial  is  an  absolute 
rather  than  a  percentage  differential.  If 
the  social  minimum  wage  were  to  remain 
below  the  average  wage  by  a  constant  abso- 
lute differential,  it  would  mean  that  the 
social  minimum  would  rise  much  more  rap- 
Idly  than  it  does  in  this  theory  and  there- 
fore have  much  greater  effect  In  causing 
creeping  unemployment 

In  this  model  we  assume  that  it  is  the 
lower  productivity  segments  of  the  labor 
force  that  advance  in  productivity  at  a  lag- 
ging rate.  This  assumption  is  made  only 
for  simplicity  of  presentation  and  is  not 
necessary  to  the  argvimcnt.  In  actual  fact. 
It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  higher  produc- 
tivity members  of  the  work  force  will  ad- 
vance in  productivity  at  lower  rates  and 
some  of  the  lower  productivity  members  at 
higher  rates.  This  will  have  the  effect  of 
narrowing  the  productivity  spread  until  the 
two  rates  of  advance  cross  each  other:  there- 
after the  effect  will  be  a  widening  of  the 
spread. 

'  Even  the  productivity  for  individual  in- 
dustries, such  as  manufacturing  and  agri- 
culture, are  largely  the  gross  result  of  other 
sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as  better  roads 
provided  by  government,  scientific  knowl- 
edge provided  by  universities,  improved  com- 
munications provided  by  the  telephone  In- 
dus tr  v. 


employment.  Within  a  given  age  and  color 
group,  the  unemployment  rates  of  urban 
men  varied  Inversely  with  years  of  educa- 
tion. The  association  was  upheld  at  ijach  of 
the  1940  and  1950  censuses  and  may  also  be 
observed  in  the  results  of  the  1959  sample 
survey.  The  moment-of-time  association 
was  also  pronounced  in  March  1959  among 
major  nonfarm  occupations.  At  one  extreme 
laborers  had  a  median  education  of  8' 2 
years  and  unemplojTnent  of  11.4  percent. 
At  the  other,  professional  workers  had  a 
median  education  of  16.4  years  and  unem- 
ployment of  only  I'j  percent.  In  bjtween, 
unemployment  and  education  were  irversely 
associated. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  in- 
verse moment-of-tlme  association  between 
education  and  percentages  of  men  not  In 
the  labor  force  (charts  3A  and  3B) .  For  men 
with  no  education,  the  not-ln-the-labor- 
force  group  has  been  as  high  as  25 
percent  of  the  population  of  men  in  the 
same  educational  categories.  In  the  case  of 
middle-aged  white  men,  e.g.,  aged  35-44.  the 
percentage  not  In  labor  force  fell  rapidly 
with  additional  education  through  the 
eighth  grade,  then  slowly  with  additional 
education:  for  college  graduates,  tie  pro- 
portion outside  the  labor  force  was  no  more 
than  2'2  percent  In  the  case  of  older  white 
men.  55  64,  the  perceiitages  not  ii.  labor 
force  fell  more  gradually  with  additional 
education:  beginning  at  25  to  32  percent  for 
those  with  no  schooling,  and  falling  to  about 
15  percent  for  elementary  school  graduates, 
and  to  10  percent  for  college  graduates. 

For  colored  men.  the  slope  was  more  grad- 
ual yet.  Colored  men  with  no  schooling  had 
much  smaller  percentages  not  in  the  labor 
force  than  white  men  of  the  same  age  and 
lack  of  education.  But  colored  college  grad- 
uates had  somewhat  higher  percentages  not 
in  the  labor  force  than  whiles  in  the  case 
of  the  younger  men.  and  about  the  same  per- 
centages in  the  case  of  the  men  55-64.  In 
general,  education  was  less  of  a  factor  In 
determining  labor  force  status  of  colored: 
but  the  data  were  for  the  urban  South, 
where  most  Jobs  open  to  Negroes  were  possi- 
bly not  the  kind  for  which  education  helped 
a  man  to  qualify.  Also,  the  social  minimum 
wage  was  surely  lower  in  the  urban  South 
for  Negroes  than  in  the  urban  United  States 
for  whites,  so  that  a  person  with  modest 
qualifications  was  less  apt  to  be  priced  ovit 
of  the  market.  The  economy  of  the  urban 
South,  out  of  its  long  experience  with  Negro 
labor,  has  possibly  adjusted  both  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  Job  and  the  level  of  wages  to 
make  a  place — humble  though  it  be — for  the 
poorly  educated  colored  man. 

So  far.  the  intimate  relation  of  education 
to  unemployment  and  nonlabor-force  status 
has  been  demonstrated  only  in  moment-of- 
tlme  associations.  Has  education  been  ad- 
vancing overtime  at  different  rates  for  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  labor  force,  as  called 
for  m  otir  model? 

The  evidence  is  Interesting. 

The  unemployed  have  improved  much 
less  in  education  over  the  past  decade  than 
have  the  employed.  In  1950  the  unemployed 
man  18  and  older  averaged  91.8  percent  the 
education  of  the  employed;  in  1959,  only  81 
percent.  In  1950  the  not-ln-labor-force 
averaged  92  8  percent  the  education  of  the 
employed:  in  1959,  only  72.6  percent. 

Similar  developments  have  occurred  for 
the  various  age  groups.  For  the  labor  force, 
education  rose  for  each  age  group  from  18-24 
through  65  and  older.  For  the  not-in-labor- 
force,  education  actually  fell  for  several  age 
groups.  Including  18-24,  3&-44.  and  45-64. 

All  these  comparisons  have  been  confined 
to  males,  because  of  the  complex  situation 
which  obtains  for  female  labor  force  partici- 
pation relative  to  husbands'  Incomes  and 
their  own  education.  Other  things  equal — 
age,    color,    child-care    responsibilities,    and 


education— wives  are  less  likely  to  be  in  the 
labor  force  the  higher  the  incomes  of  their 
husbands.  But  wives  of  higher  income  hus- 
bands are  more  apt  to  have  superior  educa- 
tion and  therefore  better  Job  opportunities. 
These  two  effects — the  income  effect  and 
education  effect— tend  to  cancel,  but  only 
partially.  Thus,  women  unemployed  or  not- 
in-labor-force  tend  to  be  inferior  in  educa- 
tion to  the  employed  women,  though  the 
margin — 10  or  15  percent — is  not  as  great 
as  in  the  case  of  males. 

There  is.  however,  a  more  imj>ortant  com- 
parison We  have  seen  that  women  have 
been  entering  the  labor  force  In  large  pro- 
))ortions,  replacing  the  younger  and  older 
males  and  even  some  of  the  men  of  the  prime 
working  ages.  What  has  been  happening  to 
the  education  of  the  employed  women,  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  males?  Here  we  find 
that  the  female  employed  had  In  1950  25 
percent  more  education  than  the  male  not- 
in-labor-force:  in  1952,  41  percent  more:  and 
in  1959,  43  percent  more  (table  1).  The  re- 
placement of  older  and  younger  males  by 
women  Is  reflected  in  the  superior  education 
and  the  more  rapidly  improving  education, 
of    female   workers   compared    to   the    males. 

The  statistical  basis  for  the  social  mini- 
mvim wage  The  other  basic  postulate  which 
underlies  our  theory  of  creeping  tinemplov- 
ment — the  second  b:ade  of  the  scissors— .s 
that  the  social  minimum  wage  rises  at  the 
s  ime  rate  as  both  a\erage  wage  and  aver- 
age productivity — in  other  words  that  the 
percentage  differential  between  minimum 
and  average  wage  remains  constant,  or  at 
least  does  not  widen.  What  is  the  evidence 
that  the  social  minimum  wage  hps  In  fact 
kept  pace  with  the  average  wage  during  the 
lii-t   decade'' 

One  set  consists  of  the  distrU)Utlon  of 
str  light-time  hourly  earnings  of  factory 
production  in  1947.  1954,  and  1958.  The 
distribution  shows  that  the  effective  mini- 
mum— 40  cents  In  1947,  76  cents  In  1954. 
and  *1  In  1958— not  only  kept  pace  with 
the  average  (which  is  all  our  theory  re- 
quires) but  actually  rose  faster  than  the 
average,  from  44  percent  In  1947.  to  45  per- 
cent in  1954.  to  50  percent  in  1C58  (table 
2).  The  pattern  was  followed  between  1954 
and  1958  for  each  of  the  major  regions. 
Northeast.  South.  Midwest,  and  Far  West 

A  second  set  of  evidence  consists  of  the 
distribution  of  union  hourly  earnings  on 
July  1.  1950  and  1958.  for  the  printing 
trades,  the  building  trades  (helpers  and 
laborers),  motortruck  drivers  and  helpers. 
and  local  transit  workers.  In  the  first 
three  cases,  both  the  minimum  and  the 
third  quartlle  rose  faster  than  the  average. 
In  the  fourth,  the  minimum  and  third 
quartlle  rose  slightly  less  than  the  average. 

A  third  set  consists  of  the  benefit  levels 
in  1950  and  1959  for  various  S'">clal  Insur- 
ance and  welfare  programs,  compared  with 
employment  earnings.'^  In  the  case  of  old- 
age  and  survivors'  Insurance.  average 
monthly  benefits  paid  to  older  workers  and 
their  wives  rose  from  21  to  33  percent  of 
monthly  earnings  of  factory  workers,  and 
the  proportion  65  and  older  drawing  bene- 
fits Increased  from  13  percent  in  1948  to  63 
percent  in  1959  (partly  offset  by  a  small  de- 
cline In  the  proportion  drawing  public  as- 
sistance). In  the  case  of  unemployment 
insurance,  average  benefits  In  1950  were 
40.7  percent  of  net  spendable  average 
weekly  arnlngs  of  factory  production 
workers  and  In  1959,  41.8  i>ercent  In  the 
case  of  general  public  assistance  programs, 
average  monthly  payments  i>er  case  In  1950 
were  21.1  percent  of  net  spendable  average 
monthly  earnings  of  factory  workers  and  in 
1959,  22  0  percent. 


'  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1960.  pp   223,  268.  271.  280. 
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4.   SOJCB   QT7KSTIONS   TO    BZ   ANSW1XZS 

TbU  paper  began  by  reviewing  for  the  past 
decade  tbe  upward  creep  ot  prosperity  un- 
employment, with  Ita  heavy  Incidence  on 
the  manual  and  blue-oollar  worker,  on  the 
younger  and  the  older  worker,  on  the  colored 
worker,  and  on  the  poorly  educated  worker. 
In  order  to  »nrpiatn  these  events,  a  model 
was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  two  postu- 
lates: nrst.  a  widening  productivity  spread 
of  the  labor  force  as  the  average  produc- 
tivity Increases,  so  that  In  the  upward  march 
of  prodoctiYlty  certain  segments  of  the  labor 
force  lag  behind  tbe  average;  second,  a  so- 
cltd  minimum  wage  which  rises  at  least  as 
fast  as  the  avert^e  wage  (In  turn  assumed 
to  rise  as  fast  as  average  productivity). 

Both  postulates  seem  borne  out  by  the 
statistics.  But  certain  questions  must  be 
dealt  with  before  we  can  be  satisfied  with 
the  fo\indation  of  our  theory. 

First,  why  has  there  not  been  much 
more  creeping  unemployment?  The  aver- 
age education  of  the  unemployed  has  lagged 
far  behind  that  of  the  employed;  and  the 
social  minimum  wage  has  kept  pace  with, 
even  risen  faster  than,  the  average  wage  and 
productivity.  Yet  prosperity  unemployment 
bas  In  recent  years  been  only  IV^  higher 
percentage  of  labor  force  than  it  was  in 
1948,  a  distressing  waste  but  not  impressive 
In  comparison  with  what  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected  from  differential  move- 
ments of  education  and  wages. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  poorly  edu- 
cated unemployed  have  tended  to  drop  out 
of  the  labor  fo»-ce,  as  evidenced  by  the  still 
greater  worsening  In  the  relative  education 
of  the  not-ln-labor-force  group. 

A  second  question  arises  out  of  the  first. 
If  many  unemployed  have  been  dropping 
out  of  the  labor  force,  why  hasn't  the  labor 
force  been  declining  as  a  share  of  woiking- 
age  population.  Instead  of  lemainlng  ap- 
proximately constant?  What  has  happened 
Is  that  their  places  in  the  labor  force  were 
taken  by  others,  and  these  others  were  the 
better  educated  women.  The  superior  edu- 
cation of  employed  female  compared  with 
the  male  not-in-labor-force,  and  their 
widening  margin  of  educational  superiority 
during  the  decade.  Is  consistent  with  this 
development. 

But  what  about  the  social  minimum  wage 
of  women  relative  to  men?  How  does  this 
fit  Into  the  replacement  of  men  by  women 
over  the  past  decade? 

No  extensive  documentation  Is  needed  for 
the  lower  pay  of  women.'  But  have  the  earn- 
ings of  women  been  rising  less  or  more  than 
those  of  men?  On  this  question  the  evi- 
dence is  not  plentiful,  but  recent  data  for 
17  large  labor  market  areas  indicate  that. 
In  manufacturing,  wages  of  women  office 
workers  and  industrial  nurses  rose  about 
the  same  between  1953-59  as  the  wages 
of  men  In  skilled  maintenance  and  un- 
skilled plant  work.  With  employed  women 
enjoying  a  large  and  widening  supjeriority 
In  educational  attainment  over  :nen  not  in 
labor  force,  and  working  for  wages  that  have 
been  not  only  lower  but  show  no  signs  of 


"  W.  S.  Woytinsky,  "Employment  and  Wages 
In  the  United  States"  (New  York:  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  1963,  p.  451);  also  C.  D.  Long, 
"The  Labor  Force  Under  Changing  Income 
and  Employment"  (Princeton  University 
Press,   1958),  p.  356. 

Much  of  the  difference  Is  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  work  that  women  do.  Where  they 
do  the  same  work,  the  margin  is  much  small- 
er; perhaps  no  more  than  10  to  20  percent. 
For  example,  recent  data  for  19  large  labor 
market  areas  disclose  that  women  accounting 
clerks  earned  a  median  of  14  percent  less 
than  men  accounting  clerks  of  the  same 
grade:  "1959  Statistical  Supplement,  Month- 
ly Labor  Review,"  pp.  32-33. 


creeping  up  on  the  wages  of  men.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  women  have  increasingly 
entered  the  labor  force  to  take  Jobs  in  the 
expanding  clerical,  service,  technical,  and 
professional  occupations;  while  poorly  edu- 
cated men  have  left  the  lab<ir  force  iis  they 
were  squeezed  from  the  contracting  blue-col- 
lar and  manual  cccupations.' 

A  third  question  concerns  the  colored 
workers.  Since  1952  rates  of  unemployment 
of  Negro  males  have  risen  and  rates  of  labor 
force  fallen  more  than  the  white  male  rates 
(table  3).  Separate  data  are  lacking  for  the 
education  of  colored  unemployed,  but  exl.st 
for  colored  not-ln-labor-force.  These  show 
that  the  education  of  the  not-ln-labor-forre 
was  about  the  same  percentage  mirgin  be- 
low that  of  labor  force  — colored  or  white — 
in  1959  as  in  1952.  If  the  replacement  of 
Negro  males  was  due  to  this  relatively  in- 
ferior education,  at  least  there  was  no  wors- 
ening during  the  decade.  'WTiy  then  have 
their  employment  rates  fallen  more  than 
those  of  white  males?  The  expl.ination  mr\y 
well  be  that  the  colored  social  minimum 
wage  has  risen  more  rapidly.  There  is  no 
very  direct  evidence  to  support  this  f'T  re- 
cent years,  because  of  the  lack  of  separate 
wage  rates  for  colored  and  whites  We  cnn 
perhaps  infer  this  from  the  widespread  ex- 
tension of  social  security  and  welfare  bene- 
fit programs.  Since  1954  old-age  and  un- 
employment benefits  have  been  extended  to 
more  industries  and  firm.=i.  and  disability 
benefits  have  been  provided  persons  "totally 
and  permanently  disabled"  beginning  at  age 
50.  All  of  these  programs  favor  the  low-wage 
worker  much  more  than  they  do  the  higher 
wage  worker,  and  therefore  the  lower  wage 
colored  worker  more  tha.i  the  higher  wage 
white  worker.  We  also  have  data  on  median 
wage  and  salary  earnings  of  year-round  full- 
time  male  workers  given  separately  f *r  white 
and  colored.  These  show  thTt  colored  enrn- 
Ings  rose  from  45  percent  of  white  in  1939 
to  63  percent  in  1957,  to  65  percent  in  1959. 

A  fourth  question  cuncerus  the  farming 
and  rural  are.is.  Separate  statistics  have  not 
been  offered  here  for  these  areas,  but  it  can 
be  said  that  education  Is  poorer  in  these 
areas  and  y^t  unemplcymcnt  rates  are  also 
lower.  Whr.t  is  the  explanation  for  this 
paradox? 

The  answer  is  threefold  Unemployment 
as  a  concept  is  less  well-defined  for  rural 
areas,  because  cf  the  large  factor  of  family 
and  self-employment.  Much  of  farming  is 
organized  in  such  a  way  that  education  is 
not  important  in  enabling  a  person  to  qual- 
ify for  wage  work.  And  there  is  a  lower 
social  minimum  wage  in  farm  areas;  because 
employers  are  smaller,  community  sentiment 
favoring  a  minimum  wage  is  weaker,  unions 
are  nonexistent,  and  statutory  minimum 
wage  and  unemployment  insurance  protec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  farm   labor. 

A  fifth  question  concerns  the  size  of  de- 
mand. We  have  tried  to  show  that  creeping 
unemployment  has  resulted  even  thotigh 
demand  was  adequate  to  buy  the  full  capac- 
ity output  at  constant  prices,  or  even  with 
considerable   price    rise.      However,   creeping 


'It  must  be  conceded— and  this  seems  to 
contradict  our  theory— that  the  educational 
attainment  relatively  rose  more  overtime 
for  the  blue-collar  occupations  which  had 
low  educatiorj  and  high  unemployment,  than 
It  did  for  the  white-collar  occupations,  which 
had  high  education  and  low  unemployment; 
yet  unemployment  rose  relatively  more  also 
for  the  blue  collared.  However,  these  par- 
ticular education  data  referred  only  to  the 
employed,  not  to  the  unemployed,  attached 
to  those  occupations.  We  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect that  the  slow  rise  of  educational  attain- 
ment of  all  unemployed  would  apply  aLso  to 
the  blue-collar  unemployed — if  we  had  the 
data  to  bring  this  out. 


unemployment  need  not  occur.  If  the  rise  of 
aggregate  defnand  Is  so  rapid  as  to  outstrip 
the  rise  in  the  social  minimum  wage.  This 
could  happen  because  much  of  the  social 
minimum  is  set  by  wage  boards  and  admin- 
istrative action  and  by  Federal  and  State 
legislation.  Such  action  takes  time,  espe- 
cially since  most  State  legislatures  meet  in 
regular  session  only  every  2  years  and  since 
resistance  to  Increase  is  usually  offered  by 
employer  and  tax-paying  groups.  Even  that 
part  of  the  social  minimum  which  Is  deter- 
mined by  public  opinion  and  employer  con- 
science mpy  lag  during  rapid  demand  In- 
flation, as  a  result  of  the  money  lllxislon. 
Creeping  unem.ployment  Is  most  apt  to  oc- 
cur during  periods  such  as  the  1950's  when 
.'iggrogate  demand,  though  it  rose  fast  enough 
to  allow  a  mcd»>r'.ite  price  Inflation,  did  not 
prevent  V-.q  social  minimum  wage  from 
keepiiig  up  with— even  gaining  on  the  aver- 
age; level  of  wages  and  productivity. 

A  sixth  question  concerns  whether  creep- 
ing unemployment  could  be  due  to  the  im- 
mobility of  labor  in  the  face  of  shlftli-ig 
demand.  Demands  for  products,  and  for 
manual  and  blue-collar  labor,  have  been 
shrinking  in  mining,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, and  agriculture,  and  demand  for 
white  collar  and  service  labor  has  been  ex- 
panding in  the  services  and  trade  Industries, 
even  in  m^mufacturing.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  chief  factor  has  been  sheer  reluctance  or 
inability   to  move? 

S?eming  to  favor  this  argument  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Industries — manufacturing, 
mining,  and  agriculture — for  which  demand 
has  been  shrinking  relatively  have  been 
thoce  in  which  productivity  has  been  surg- 
ln'.z  ahead;  whereas  the  industries— espe- 
ci.illy  services — for  which  demand  has  been 
expanding  relatively  have  been  the  Indus- 
tries in  which  productivity  has  apparently 
been  lagging.  There  Is  also  much  evidence 
that  people — especially  older  workers — do 
not  want  to  move  out  of  the  areas  of  shrink- 
ing demand,  for  example,  mining,  depressed 
textile  towns,  and  even  agriculture. 

Opposing  this  argument,  however,  are  per- 
suasive considerations. 

For  one  thing,  shifts  In  structure  of  de- 
mand for  labor  are  not  entirely  autonomous; 
to  some  extent  they  are  Initiated  and  stimu- 
lated by  shifts  In  the  composition  of  the 
supply  of  labor.  A  plentiful  supply  of  bet- 
ter educated  men  and  women  surely  stimu- 
lated the  research  and  development,  the 
technological  Innovation;  the  growth  of  ac- 
counting and  recordkeeping,  and  the  other 
work  of  the  kind  so  necessary  to  automation. 
Undoubtedly  shifts  In  supply  and  demand 
interacted  to  cause  the  labor  market  to  take 
the  form  It  did.  Stated  In  another  way,  the 
shift  in  demand  for  labor  is  not  Independent 
of  Its  cost.  The  cost  is  a  combined  result  of 
both  the  efficiencies  and  the  prices  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  labor.  Just  as  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  better  educated  made  their 
services  relatively  cheap,  so  the  steadily  ad- 
vancing social  minimum  made  the  services 
of  the  uneducated,  unskilled,  and  weakly 
motivated  segments  relatively  expensive,  In- 
ducing employers  to  put  in  special-purpose 
machinery  and  automated  systems  In  order 
to  displace  the  poorly  equipped  and  over- 
priced manual  labor. 

For  another  thing,  while  It  Is  true  that 
many  of  the  sectors  shrinking  In  demand 
and  employment  are  the  rapidly  rising  pro- 
ductivity sectors,  the  people  they  are  losing 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  these  increases, 
except  ir  that  their  low  personal  produc- 
tivity, in  comparison  with  the  wages  they 
command,  makes  it  profitable  to  substitute 
better  methods  and  machinery  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Thus,  the  rapidly  rising 
productivity  of  the  Industries  they  are  leav- 
ing is  due  to  Improving  management,  addi- 
tional capital,  new  technology,  and  external 


economies.  Even  the  industries  that  are 
giving  up  manual  and  blue-collar  workers 
are  at  the  same  time  taking  on  well-educated 
technical  and  professional  workers  for  re- 
search anc  development  and  other  staff  work, 
and  clerical  workers  for  the  expanding  of- 
fice work   connected   with   automation. 

Still  another  consideration  is  that  while 
some  of  the  Industries,  such  as  services, 
which  are  gaining  new  workers  seem  to  lag 
in  productivity,  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
employment  has  been  occurring  in  the  tech- 
nical and  professional  occupations  where 
productivity  cannot  be  measured  and  for  all 
we  know,  may  be  rising  rapidly — for  exam- 
ple, research  and  development,  medicine, 
and  education  Itself.  Indeed  the  tremen- 
dous expansion  of  the  education  industry 
Is  undoubtedly  based  on  the  recognition  of 
the  average  parent,  child,  and  taxpayer  that 
the  great  productivity  and  earning  power 
conferred  by  education  are  well  worth  the 
expenditure. 

A  final  consideration  is  that  much  of  the 
immobility  of  the  workers  in  Industries 
from  which  workers  should  be  moving  at 
faster  rates  but  are  not  is  due  to  two  fac- 
tors. On  the  one  hand,  the  poor  education 
of  these  workers  gives  them  very  little  free- 
dom of  choice  as  to  where  to  move  and  little 
information  as  to  where  to  go.  Their  im- 
mobility is  thus  closely  related  to  their 
lagging  productivity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  high  social  minimum  wage  in  their 
locality  relieves  the  pressure  to  make  a 
move.  High  hourly  and  dally  wages  make 
It  possible  for  coal  miners  to  stay  on  in 
mining  industries  so  long  as  they  can  get 
1  or  2  days  of  work  a  week.  Price  supports 
serve  as  a  social  minimum  wage,  enabling 
many  low-income  farmers  to  hold  on  in 
agriculture. 

A  seventh  problem  arises  from  our  having 
attached  considerable  importance  to  educa- 
tion as  representing  the  personal  produc- 
tivity of  the  worker.  To  what  extent  is  this 
Justified? 

Certainly,  there  has  been  a  close  moment- 
of-tlme  association  between  annual  incomes 
and  years  of  education  completed  of  j>€rscms 
of  any  given  age.  sex.  color.  In  1939  and 
1949,  the  Incomes  of  white  males  of  a  given 
age,  say  35-44.  were  higher  for  each  higher 
level  of  educational  attainment,  and  the 
same  was  true  for  colored  males.  In  1958, 
the  same  pattern  was  upheld  for  both  races 
combined  (separate  data  on  race  not  being 
available ) .  Incomes  of  colored  males  were 
much  lower  than  those  of  white  males  of 
the  same  education  and  age  group,  though 
It  is  likely  that  their  quality  levels  of  edu- 
cation were  also  lower  For  whites  and 
colored  alike,  education  has  been  far  more 
important  than  age  in  explaining  Income 
difference. 

Income  has  also  been  related  to  education 
over  time.  Census  data  show  that  males  of 
a  given  age,  say  45-54,  had  larger  Increases 
of  income  from  1949  to  1958  for  each  higher 
level  of  educational  attainment:  rising  from 
a  26-percent  Increase  for  men  with  8  years 
of  education,  to  a  66 -percent  increase  for 
men  of  the  same  age  with  4  or  more  years 
of  college."  Shultz  estimates  that  "of  the 
rise  in  real  income  per  worker  from  1929  to 
1956  at  least  half,  although  it  could  be  sub- 
stantially more  than  this."  was  due  to  addi- 
tional education." 


'  Arnold  Katz.  Educational  Attainment  of 
Workers,  1959,  Special  Labor  Force  Reports 
No.  1,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  February  1960, 
Reprint  No.  2333,  p.  116. 

"  Theodore  W.  Shultz,  Education  and  Eco- 
nomic Growth,  University  of  Chicago,  Eco- 
nomics of  Agriculture  Research  Paper  No. 
6002,  Apr.  20.  1960  (mimeographed),  pp.  68- 
54. 
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It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  the  moment-of- 
time  comparisons  also  reflect  differences  in 
property  incomes  and  employment.  The 
relationship  still  holds,  however,  when  prop- 
erty incomes  and  degree  of  employment  are 
abstracted.  For  1939,  years  of  education 
were  closely  related  to  median  wage  and 
salary  earnings  of  native  white  males  and 
Negro  males  of  various  age  groups.'"  In  1958, 
data  of  the  census  survey  display  a  good  mo- 
ment-of-time  correlation  between  median 
wage  and  salary  earning  of  males  employed 
full  time  the  year  round  in  major  nonfarm 
occupations,  and  median  years  of  education 
completed  by  males  18  and  older  in  those 
occupations."  Not  all  property  income  is 
eliminated  when  we  use  wage  and  salary 
data.  The  overeducated  dope  who  inherits  a 
fat  Job  in  a  family  firm  will  earn  a  higher 
wage  or  salary  Income  than  a  high  quality 
person  who  has  no  family  connections.  Thus, 
the  high  education  and  high  earnings  of 
some  need  not  refiect  greater  personal  pro- 
ductivity. However,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
in  occupations  outside  of  firm  managers  and 
officials,  this  would  operate  on  a  major  scale 
to  Invalidate  the  relation  between  education, 
productivity,   and    earnings. 

An  eighth  problem  arises  from  the  ques- 
tion whether  productivity  Is  really  a  per- 
sonal matter.  Instead  of  being  set  by  the 
job  and  by  the  equipment  and  facilities 
that  go  with  it? 

At  first  thought,  there  appears  to  be  much 
validity  to  this  objection.  An  Individual 
of  very  modest  personal  qualities  could  be 
quite  productive  on  an  auto  assembly  line. 
And  however  distinguished  one's  individual 
qualities,  there  Is  surely  a  limit  to  one's 
personal  productivity  as  a  barber. 

Further  thought,  however,  would  seem  to 
weaken  this  objection  or  destroy  It  entire- 
ly. With  any  kind  of  mobility  of  capital 
and  labor,  workers  of  superior  personal  po- 
tential are  eventually  drawn  to  those  In- 
dustries and  occupations  which  offer  the 
greatest  scope  for  developing  their  poten- 
tial. A  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  penned 
up  in  a  barbershop  but  will  seek  out  areas 
where  his  potentialities  find  greater  scope. 
The  advantage  of  having  great  drive,  edu- 
cation, and  ability  is  that  it  widens  the 
choice  of  occupation.  Where  large  quanti- 
ties of  capital  and  managerial  know-how 
have  made  It  p>08slble  to  get  high  output 
from  workers  of  very  modest  personal  quali- 
ties, the  employer  will  not  want  to  hire 
very  superior  workers  because  they  will  cost 
too  much  In  wages  (since  they  would  be 
foregoing  greater  opportunities).  Given 
mobility  in  the  labor  market,  it  will  pay 
the  employer  to  hire  workers  who  have  Just 
the  personal  attainment  needed  and  no 
more.  The  greater  the  competition  the  more 
this  will  be  true. 

But  suppose  competition  In  the  labor 
market  Is  limited  by  unions,  so  that  a 
given  occupation,  say,  barberlng,  can,  by 
limiting  apprenticeship  and  establishing 
quotas  on  numbers  of  licenses,  gain  high 
wages  for  workers  of  little  education  and 
ability.  To  be  sure.  It  Is  usually  difficult 
In  practice  to  enforce  such  restrictions,  un- 
less there  are  some  scarce  qualities  called 
for  In  a  particular  Job.  Nevertheless.  IJ  Is 
at  least  conceivable  that  unions,  by  greatly 
restricting  output,  can  create  high  marginal 
value  productivity  and  enforce  high  wages 
for  poor  quality  workers.     But  the  unions 


'"  Herman  P.  Miller,  Income  of  the  Ameri- 
can People,  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  1955,  p.  67. 

"  Current  Population  Reports,  Consumer 
Income,  Income  of  Families  and  Persons  in 
the  United  States:  1958,  series  U-90,  No.  33, 
p.  61. 


cannot  insure  that  all  these  workers  get 
Jobs.  On  the  contrary,  the  restriction  of 
output  reduces  the  number  of  Jobs  The 
workers  thus  displaced  must  offer  their 
services  for  what  they  will  bring  in  the  non- 
union sector,  or  become  part  of  the  problem 
of  creeping  unemployment. 

A  ninth  question  concerns  whether  the 
minimum  wage  has  had  any  demonstrable 
effect  on  employment  in  particular  indus- 
tries. The  Department  of  Labor  and  others 
have  conducted  a  number  of  studies  of  the 
employment  effects  of  raising  the  minimum 
wage,  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
to  75  cents  in  1950.  or  to  $1  In  1966.  These 
studies  have  applied  mainly  to  the  South 
and  have  compared  employment  In  certain 
low-wage  industries  Just  before,  and  Just 
after,  the  increase  in  the  mlnimvun  •-  A  re- 
cent study,  for  example,  measured  the  im- 
pact In  five  industries  producing  cigars,  fer- 
tilizer, lumber,  mens  and  children's  seamless 
hosiery,  and  wooden  containers.  It  showed 
that  the  aggregate  employment  of  these  five 
declined  4I2  percent  Just  after  the  minimum 
wage  increase  went  into  effect,  in  April  1956, 
and  that  employment  declined  for  all  but 
wooden  containers — the  declines  ranging 
from  3  percent  for  sawmills  to  14  percent 
for  children's  seamless  hosiery."  The  report 
regarded  these  declines  as  modest  and  fur- 
ther Indicated  that  employers  attributed 
only  a  small  part  of  them  directly  to  the 
rise  in  the  minimum. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
main  employment  effects  of  a  minimum  wage 
rise  are  not  realized  immediately.  The  same 
report  revealed  that  by  the  end  of  12  months 
(April  19S7),  there  had  occurred  a  further 
decline  of  nearly  8  percent — 12  percent  al- 
together. One  is  entitled  to  wonder  what 
would  be  the  effects  after  a  still  longer 
period — say.  5  years. 

The  effects  of  the  minimum  wage  may  not 
only  be  delayed  but  also  be  Indirect.  Often 
it  is  urged  that  one  reason  for  a  reduction 
in  emploj'ment  is  a  fall  in  product  demand 
or  a  new  machine  or  process.  These  effects 
may  flow  indirectly  from  the  minimum 
wage.  A  fall  in  product  demand  may  be 
due  to  a  rise  in  the  product  price,  traceable 
both  to  the  direct  effects  of  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  and  to  the  Indirect  effects  of 
higher  costs  of  materials  purchased  from 
other  industries  whose  costs  have  in  turn 
been  raised  by  the  minimum.  A  new 
machine  or  process  may  arise  out  of  research 
and  development  In  the  machinery-making 
industry  and  may  be  Inspired  by  a  general 
climate  of  desire  to  eliminate  the  relatively 
inefficient  and  overproofed  manual  and  blue- 
collar  worker.  The  employer  sees  merely 
that  here  Is  a  new  machine  that  will  save 
labor  or  turn  out  a  better  product  and 
recognizes  no  close  connection  between  Its 
development  and  the  rise  In  the  minimum 
wage.     Thus   the   main   employment  effects 


"-Paul  A.  Brlnker,  "The  CI  Minimum 
Wage  Impact  on  15  Oklahoma  Industries.  ' 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  September  1957.  pp. 
1092-1095:  Norman  J.  Samuels.  "Effects  of 
the  $1  Minimum  Wage  in  Seven  Industries." 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  March  1967.  pp  323- 
328.  April  1957,  pp.  441-446;  "Effects  of  the 
tl  Minimum  Wage  In  Three  Seasonal  Indus- 
tries," .  Monthly  Labor  Review,  September 
1957,  pp  1087-1091:  "Effects  of  the  $1  Mini- 
mum Wage:  Men's  and  Boys'  Shirt  Indus- 
try," Monthly  Labor  Review,  Noveml)er  1957, 
pp.  1339-1342;  Louis  E.  Badenhoop,  "Effects 
of  the  »1  Minimum  Wage  In  Seven  Areas," 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  July  1958,  pp  737- 
743. 

"Norman  J.  Samuels,  "Effects  of  the  $1 
Minimum  Wage  In  Five  Industries,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  May  1968,  pp.  492-601.  The 
rise  for  wooden  containers  was  2.1  percent. 
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oX  a  mlnimuin  wage  Increase  are  likely   to 
be  long  run  and  Indirect. 

But  the  statutory  minimum  wage  is,  in 
any  case,  not  the  main  keystone  of  the 
social  minimum  wage,  as  we  conceive  It  in 
this  study.  Indeed  a  statutory  wage  mini- 
mum cannot  be  a  firm  floor  under  wages, 
since  it  merely  prevents  a  worker  from  being 
employed  below  a  certain  wage  in  covered 
Industries.  It  does  not  provide  a  Job  at  that 
wage  or  insure  a  minimum  income.  Such  a 
minlmiun  Income  is  provided,  however,  by 
the  various  social  welfare  programs — old-age 
and  survivors'  Insurance,  disability  insur- 
ance, unemployment  insurance,  and  general 
relief  or  charity.  It  is  these  programs  which 
provide  the  real  foundation  for  the  social 
minimum  wage;  and  a  fuU-dresr  study  of 
their  employment  effects  has  yet  to  be  made. 

A  final  question  is  why  creeping  unem- 
ployment has  not  been  observed  long  before 
the  1950"B? 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  creeping  un- 
employment— at  least  as  a  temporary  phe- 
nomenon— has  been  In  existence  for  a  long 
time,  but  that  It  could  not  formerly  be  ob- 
served, for  lack  of  data.  Before  1940,  the 
only  national  statistics  of  unemployment 
covering  the  whole  labor  force,  and  meas- 
uring the  composition  of  unemployment, 
were  those  reported  by  the  census  for  1 
month,  or  1  day  every  10  years.  Residual 
estimates,  constructed  by  subtracting  em- 
ployment interpolations  from  labor  force  in- 
terpolations, did  not  show  any  long-term 
upward  creep."  Such  estimates,  however. 
were  too  crude  to  throw  any  clear  light  on 
imemployment  levels  and  trends.  Since  1940, 
sample  surveys  have  provided  monthly  esti- 
mates of  unemployment  and  Its  composition, 
but  war  and  postwar  Inflations  In  aggregate 
demand  could  have  wiped  out  creeping  un- 
employment during  most  of  1940-53. 

Furthermore,  the  social  minimum  wage, 
while  It  has  doubtless  alwa^'s  existed  in 
some  degree,  did  not  become  Important  and 
general  until  the  New  Deal  of  the  1930's, 
when  there  were  instituted,  for  the  first  time, 
national  minimum  wage  laws,  old-age  In- 
surance, public  assistance,  unemployment 
Insurance,  and  widespread  private  pension 
system;  when  government  began  to  employ 
so  many  people  that  its  relatively  generous 
wage  effects  for  lower  echelon  workers  could 
be  felt  in  the  private  sector  and  when  union- 
Ism  was  extended  to  mass  production. 

Both  theee  consldemtions  explain  why 
creeping  unemployment  either  did  not  exist 
before  the  1950'8,  or  could  not  be  detected. 
Another  factor  has  been  labor  force  drop- 
out and  replacement.  Labor  force  replace- 
ment has  occurred  extensively  for  a  half 
century  or  longer  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain.  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Germany. 
In  another  place  we  have  shown  the  im- 
portance of  the  relatively  rising  educational 
attainment  of  women  who  have  replaced  the 
poorly  educated  young  children  and  older 
men.'^  The  acceleration  of  this  labor  force 
replacement  beginning  with  1940  is  also 
connected  with  the  upsurge  of  average  edu- 
cation and  the  consolidation  of  the  social 
minimum  wage  that  have  occurred  since 
that  year. 

4.    COHCI.'ODIWG     RrMAKKS 

What  do  these  results  suggest  for  the 
future?  With  the  tremendous  Increase  in 
working-age  population  and  labor  force  that 

"Stanley  Lebergott,  "Annual  Estimates  of 
Unemployment  In  the  United  State*  1900- 
1950.  "  Measurement  and  Behavior  of  Unem- 
ployment. Princeton  University  Press.  1967. 
p  261. 

'■■C.  D.  Long.  "The  Labor  Force  Under 
Changing  Income  and  Smployn^nt"  (Prince- 
ton University  Press,  1068) ,  pp.  20-25,  oh,  13. 


has  been  projected  for  the  next  decade, 
can  we  look  for  some  combination  of  a  con- 
tinued upcreep  of  prosperity  unemployment 
and  replacement  of  the  labor  force?  The 
answer  will,  of  course,  depend  on  many  de- 
velopments at  home  and  abroad — includ- 
ing fiscal  and  monetary — not  considered  in 
this  paper.  If  those  developments  should 
turn  out  to  be  not  too  different,  the  answer 
may  well  be,  "Yes,"  There  is  likely  to  be 
pressure  toward  strengthening  and  broaden- 
ing minimum  wage  and  social  Insurance 
legislation,  eo  that  there  U  little  prospect  uf 
a  widening  wage  spread  to  match  a  widening 
productivity    spread. 

To  be  sure,  some  developments  may  seem 
to  promise  a  narrowing  of  the  productivity 
spread.  Federal  aid  to  education  will  raise 
its  level  in  rural  areas  and  especially  in  the 
South,  Negro  education  will  probably  im- 
prove greatly  and  should  advance  closer  In 
standards  to  white  education.  Lower  bar- 
riers to  employment  of  Negroes  and  older 
workers,  and  more  job  guidance  should  open 
up  new  opportunities  for  many  workers  now 
suffering   prosperity   unemployment. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  improvements 
and  con.solldations  may  merely  alter  the 
identity  of  the  individuals  suffering  lagging 
productivity  and  creeping  unemployment, 
rather  than  reduce  the  number.  Always 
tliere  will  be  some  who  do  not  have  tlie  in- 
telligeuce,  the  motivation,  the  personality, 
and  the  emotional  stability  to  keep  up  with 
the  average.  Many  such  persons  may  be 
holding  jobs  only  because  others  are  pre- 
vented from  competing  with  them,  and  may 
be  displaced  If  new  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  enable  tht«e  others 
now  at  the  lower  part  of  the  productivity 
spread  to  move  up  relatively  to  higher  levels. 
Thus,  the  productivity  spread  may  continue 
to  widen,  because  of  the  Innate  diversity  In 
the  talents  and  personalities  of  human  be- 
ings, despite  all  efforts  to  extend  advantages 
to  everyone. 

Does  this  mean  that  it  would  be  wi.se  to 
Jettison  the  statutory  minimum  wage  and  to 
reduce  the  social  security  and  welfare  t>eue- 
flts  that  reinforce  a  rising  social  minimum? 

Many  will  prefer  to  wait  for  far  more  evi- 
dence that  creeping  unemployment  is  caused 
by  a  constant  or  narrowing  relative  wage 
spread,  In  the  face  of  a  widening  produc- 
tivity spread,  than  we  have  been  able  to 
marshal  in  a  short  paper.  Others  will  per- 
haps accept  the  present  explanation,  but 
BtlU  feel  that  a  social  minimum  wage  is 
worth  the  cost  of  considerable  unemploy- 
ment, because  of  the  protection  it  gives  to 
the  employed.  On  such  matters  of  policy 
this  paper  gives  no  advice.  Our  theory  of 
creeping  unemployment  and  labor  force  re- 
placement Is  just  now  being  exposed  tfj  the 
weather,  and  a  theory  should  be  well-sea- 
soned before  it  Is  used  to  fashion  a  plank 
in  a  political  platform. 

Tablj:  1. — Educational  attainment  of  females 
relative  to  males,  and  its  association  with, 
their  relative  unemployment  and  not-in- 
labor-force  rates.  United  States.  1950-59 
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TAiJL£  2. — Effective  minimum  hourly  wage 
and  its  percentage  relation  to  average 
straight-time  hourly  earnings.  Manu- 
facturing and  4  union  occupation  groups. 
United  States,  1947-58 
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TABT.E  3 — Relative  educational  attainments 
of  cok>re*l.  and  vchite  males  and  their  re- 
lationship to  relative  unemployment  and 
not-in-labor-force  rates.  United  States, 
1952-59 
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Cattses  or  Unemplothtent 
(By    Yale    Brozen,    professor    of    economics. 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago) 

Causes  of  unemployment  lie  In  two  main 
areas:  (1)  External  factors  acting  on  the 
economy;  (2)  inadequate  adaptations  of 
prices  and  wage  rates  to  offset  external  fac- 
tors. External  factors  Include  monetary 
policy,  technological  change,  shifts  in  con- 
sumer tastes,  changes  in  the  tax  structure. 
and  weather.  If  prices  and  wage  rate«  ad- 
just rapidly  enough,  none  of  these  forces 
create  unemployment.  An  increase  in  a  pay- 
roll tax,  for  example,  causes  unemployment 
only  u  wage  rate*  IaII  to  fall  (or  rise  less 
than  they  would  have  risen)  by  the  amount 
of  the  tax. 

Sufficient  flexibility  in  prices  and  wage 
rates  can  prevent  unemployment  in  the  face 
aC  adverse  conditions.    We  must  also  recog- 


nize that  prices  and  wage  rates  may  be 
moved  to  levels  which  cause  unemployment 
despite  other  conditions  favoring  Increased 
employment.  Measures  such  as  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  Increased  wage  rates 
and  prices  and  consequently  Increased  un- 
employment from  9  million  at  the  time  they 
began  operating  (September  1933)  to  12  mil- 
lion a  few  months  later  (January  1934) .  This 
occurred  when  other  factors  would  have 
decreased  the  number  of  jobless  but  for  these 
actions. 

Minimum  wage  laws  have  decreased  the 
employment  of  the  unskilled,  minority 
groups,  and  p>eople  in  disadvantaged  areas  of 
the  country  such  as  Southeast  United  States 
and  western  Pennsylvania.  After  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  came  Into  operation  In 
October  1938.  for  example,  and  successive  In- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  rates  were 
Imposed  In  the  following  years,"  employment 
dropped  in  the  seamless  holsery  Industry  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  where  many  plants 
had  been  paying  less  than  the  minimum  rate 
provided  in  the  act.  The  drop  occurred  dtir- 
Ing  a  period  of  rising  employment  In  the 
United  States, 

Studies  by  John  M.  Peterson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  and  Marshall  Colberg  of 
Florida  State  University '  show  that  in- 
creases In  minimum  wage  rates  in  1950  and 
1956  were  responsible  for  loss  of  employment 
opportunities  for  many  people.  In  large 
southern  pine  sawmills  Peterson  found,  from 
surveys  made  before  and  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  75-cent  minimum  in  January 
1950,  that  17  percent  of  the  workers  in  mills 
averaging  below  70  cents  per  hour  lost  their 
Jobs.  Colberg  found  simlliar  consequences 
In  low  wage  Florida  counties  stemming  from 
the  1956  Increase  la  minimum  wage  require- 
ments. Data  on  unemployment  In  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  in  1956,  show  a  rise  in 
Jobless  workers  under  19  and  unemployed 
females  over  45  despite  an  Increase  in  total 
employment  of  all  workers  by  1.8  million  in 
1956  over  the  levels  prevailing  In  1955.  These 
are  the  workers  wlK)  bore  the  brunt  of  the. 
unemployment  cre.:ited  by  the  1956  Increase 
In  minimum  wage  levels. 

Unions  sometimes  win  wage  Increases 
which  lift  employment  costs  to  levels  ex- 
ceeding those  that  would  prevail  in  free  mar- 
kets. In  these  casM,  a  loss  of  employment 
opportunities  occurs  in  the  affected  indus- 
tries. Where  these  industries  employ  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  an  area, 
depressed  areas  conditions  result.  West  Vir- 
ginia suffers  from  the  excessive  wage  costs 
Imposed  by  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Mich- 
igan suffers  from  "the  unduly  high  wage 
rates  set  In  negotiations  between  auto  man- 
ufacturers and  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
Northern  Indiana's  depression  is  as  much  a 
consequence  of  the  success  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  as  1:  Is  of  the  decreased  de- 
mand for  steel. 

The  relationship  between  wage  rates  and 
Job  opportunities,  ijiven  any  level  of  output, 
has  been  measured  by  the  group  working  on 
regional  economics  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Sobotka.  They  hive  found,  for  example, 
that  a  1 -percent  Incjease  in  wage  rates  In  the 
primary  metal  industry  causes  approximately 
a  1.2-percent  decrease  in  employment  in  the 
Industry  assuming  no  change  in  the  output 
of  metal.'    The  Increased  employment  costs 


'John  M.  Peterson,  "Employment  Effect* 
of  Minimum  Wag'js,  1938-50,"  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  October  1957. 

Marshall  R.  Col:>erg,  "Effects  of  the  $1 
Minimum  Wage  on  Florida,"  Journal  of  Law 
and  Economics.  Ociober  1960. 

'Stephen  P.  Sobotka,  "Michigan's  Employ- 
ment Problem:  Tlie  Substitution  Against 
Labor,"   Journal   of    Business,   April    1961. 
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lead  companies  to  Invest  In  Improvement  of 
organization  and  flow  of  work,  to  Increase 
supervision,  and  to  invest  In  equipment  to 
Increase  productivity.  For  a  State  such  as 
Michigan,  given  Its  complex  of  Industries,  a 
1 -percent  Increase  In  manufacturing  wage 
rates  decreases  Job  opportunities  in  Michigan 
manufacturing  by  approximately  1.6  percent, 
assuming  no  change  In  the  total  rianufac- 
turing  output  of  the  State.  (Of  course,  in- 
creased costs  tend  to  decrease  total  output 
and  further  decrease  job  opportunities  ) 

The  relationship  between  wage  rates  and 
job  opportunities  in  various  manulactin"ing 
industries  is  shown  In  table  1.  Tlie  figure 
shown  for  each  Industry  Is  the  percentage 
decrease  In  job  opportunities  for  each  1 -per- 
cent Increase  In  wage  rates  assuming  no  de- 
cline in  total  output  of  each  Industry  as 
wage  rates  increase. 

Tablk  1. — Elasticity  of  demand  for  labor  by 
industry  (assum.ing  no  effect  on  price  of 
product  from  changes  in  wage  raies) 

Food —0.8 

Tobacco —3.  8 

Textiles —1.7 

Apparel —1.2 

Lumber —0.9 

Furniture —1.0 

Paper —1.6 

Printing-- -12 

Chemicals —1.5 

Rubber —0.9 

Leather —1.3 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass —0.  6 

Primary  metal —1.2 

Fabricated  metal —0.5 

Machinery —0.2 

Electrical    equipment —0.9 

Transportation   equipment —2.8 

Elasticity  of  demand  for  manufactur'ng  pro- 
duction tcorkers  by  region 

Michigan —1.6 

East  North  Central —1.2 

MONETARY  CHANCFS  AND  trKEJtfPLOTlIENT 

Among  the  external  forces  acting  on  the 
economy,  monetary  policy  is  the  major  one 
capable  of  creating  widespread  Joblessness. 
Adaptive  reactions  In  the  economy  adequately 
cope  with  most  of  the  other  forces  when 
monetary  policy  does  not  Interfere.'  Gen- 
erally, unemployment  caused  by  the  variables 
other  than  money  may  be  expected  to  hover 
.around  3  million,  or  approximately  4  to  6 
percent  of  the  work  force.'  In  the  case  of 
changes  in  monetary  policy,  however,  we  find 


'  The  adaptive  reactions  cope  with  the  sit- 
uation only  in  the  sense  of  meeting  the  un- 
employment problem.  When  the  wage  rates 
of  mlneworkers  rise  to  levels  which  force  coal 
miners  out  of  jobs,  they  can  generally  find 
other  Jobs  In  the  area  or  by  migrating,  al- 
though usually  at  lower  wage  rates,  provided 
normal  prosperity  prevails.  However,  union 
and  employer  agreement  on  wage  rates  which 
restrict  employment  opportunities  in  an  in- 
dustry very  frequently  forces  people  out  of 
high-productivity  Jobs  Into  low-productivity 
occupations.  Also,  this  prevents  people  from 
moving  from  low-productlvlty-low-wage  Jobs 
to  high-productivity  Jobs.  .  Minimum-wage 
laws  have  a  similar  effect  in  forcing  people 
out  of  hlgh-productlvlty-covered  occupations 
Into  low-productlvlty  noncovered  alterna- 
tives. To  this  extent,  growth  in  average  pro- 
ductivity Is  slowed  to  less  than  that  of  which 
the  economy  Is  capable.  Since  one-fourth  of 
the  annual  productivity  gains  of  the  past 
have  come  from  the  shift  from  low-  to  high- 
productivity  Jobs,  wage  setting  of  the  type 
which  prevents  this  and  encourages  a  reverse 
movement  is,  indeed,  pernicious.  The  adap- 
tive mechanism  of  the  economy  does  not  cope 
with  this  problem. 

*  For  a  dlscuBslon  of  the  amount  of  un- 
employment   resulting    from    technological 


that  adaptations  in  prices,  and  particularly 
wage  rates,  lag  changes  in  the  monetary 
sphere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wage  rates  seem 
to  move  adversely  at  the  very  time  that  mone- 
tary forces  also  behave  adversely.  Both  tend 
to  act  together  to  compound  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Research  by  members  of  the  vforkshop  in 
money  and  banking  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  suggests  that  turning  points  In  the 
rate  of  change  In  the  money  supply  precede 
turning  p>olnts  In  business  activity'  and  In 
velocity  of  circulation.*  Stability  In  the 
money  supply  growth  rate  would  lead  to 
greater  stability  in  velocity.  The  combined 
stability  of  these  two  Items,  which  determine 
the  rate  of  spending,  would  lead  to  greater 
stability  In  the  economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  an  un- 
official rule  of  thumb  that  the  mony  supply 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  about  3  per- 
cent per  year.  The  rule,  however,  is  errati- 
cally observed.  Following  the  March  1951 
accord  which  freed  the  Federal  Reserve  from 
domination  by  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  able  to  do  the  excellent  Job  of  pre- 
venting inflation  for  which  it  can  be  praised. 
It  has,  however,  done  a  poor  Job  of  stabiliz- 
ing employment  or  economic  activity.  From 
mid-1951  to  mld-1952.  It  allowed  the  money 
supply  to  grow  by  5.6  percent  (see  table  2). 
In  the  following  year  It  decreased  the  rate 
of  growth  to  2.5  percent  with  a  further  de- 
crease to  0.8  percent  In  1953-54,  thus  setting 
the  stage  for  the  rise  In  unemployment  from 
1.6  million  In  1953  to  3.2  mllUon  In  1954. 
If  it  had  held  the  rise  in  money  stock  under 
4  percent  from  mid-1951  to  mld-1952  (ap- 
proximately the  same  rate  of  growth  as  that 
in  the  preceding  year) ,  It  would  not  have  had 
to  slow  the  rate  of  rise  as  drastically  from 
1952  to  1954  to  prevent  inflation,  and  the 
growth  In  unemployment  would  have  been 
far  more  modest. 

Tabue   2. — Changes  in  the   stock  of  money, 
1950-60 
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1XVS> 

lO,*;') 

19(i<U                        

.5 

•) 

3.8 
-2  1 

■  FeJerkl  Keserve  Bulkliri,  vjirious  Issues.  anJ  "llis- 
torienl  ?tiiti>tie5  of  the  VniU-'l  Stutrs"  ( Wushinpjnn. 
I  8(}rf).  ]9H0}.  \>.  t.4fi. 

»  Kece.^,sion. 

In  mld-19M,  the  Board  cut  reserve  re- 
quirements and  allowed  the  money  stock 
to  grow  by  43  percent  In  the  following  year. 


change,  see  Y.  Broten,  "Automation:  Creator 
or  Destroyer  of  Jobs."  Iowa  Business  Digest, 
vol   27.  No.  2.  February  1956. 

*  Clark  Warburton'B  wcwk  has  also  demon- 
strated this  point,  although  he  relates  the 
quantity  of  money  to  departures  from  trend 
rather  than  examining  rates  of  change.  "The 
Misplaced  Emphasis  in  Contemporary  Busi- 
ness Fluctuation  Theory,"  the  Journal  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  vol.  XIX.  No.  4, 
October  1946. 

•  After  a  decrease  In  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  money  stock,  velocity  continues  to  in- 
crease in  the  lag  period  before  it  turns. 
Similarly,  after  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
growth  ot  money,  velocity  declines  in  the  lag 
period  before  It  turns. 
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Juhj  25 


II 


I 


m 


I 


Money  jn  liri'iihi- 
tioii.  .hinc  M)  or 
ll(';irr,-it  :iv;lj|;lli!i' 


Billions 


$33.7 

ao.8 

22.7 
23.1 

2.5.  0 
2.5.9 
20.  2 
2.5.  1 
23.  .5 
3IJ.  2 
19.2 
:«).  7 

29.7 
11)8.3 
107.  1 
124.3 
125.  2 
1.-J3.7 
134.0 
139.0 
13G.  1 


Per 
(iipitn- 

$223 

192 
2(13 

ar2 

21» 
214 
215 
■JM 
189 
iri2 
153 
238 
•229 
739 
71S 
779 
771 
781 
770 
785 
758 


.Vnnuiil 


1.7 
5.0 
1.4 
2.4 


0. 
2 

T' 

4. 

■S. 

12. 
12. 

7. 

1(1. 

•1 

I. 

3.2 

2.7 

4.3 

3.5 

3.6 


ThU  crMted  a  threat  of  Inflation  which  led  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  downturn  in  ere 

the  Board  to  slow  the  rate  of  growth  again,  nomic  activity  began  In  January  1920 

It  held  the  rate  to  14)  percent  from  mid-  3.- Volume  of  money  and  unemploy 

1956  to  iBid-1089  and  further  slowed  it  to  ment 

0.6  percent  from  1966  to  1967  and  to  0.2  per- 

cent  from  1967  to  1958.     This,  together  with 

adverse   movements   of   wage   rates,   caused 

unemployment  to  rise  from  3.6  million   in 

1956  to  4J  million  in  1958.     The  Board  had  Veur 

again    made    the    mistake    of    allowing    too 

rapid   an   increase    In   the   stock   of   money 

(in  the  latter  half  of   1954)    which  it  then 

attempted  to  offset  by  slowing  the  rate  of  

increase.     If    the    increase    had    been    held 

under  3  percent   (or  even  lower  in  view  of      }^'!^^^     

the   only  0.8  percent   increase   in    the    pre-  wzi  _.'.'...'.'."'.. 

ceding    year),   the   tight    money   conditions      iy24    

resulting  from  the  Board's  lack  of  action  In      'f^tj   

offsetting  the  gold  outflows  of  1956  and  1957      \-^     y 

would  not  have  been   necessary  to  prevent  lyyo    [[[[][[[][. 

inflation.     The  money  stock  could  have  been      IWM     

allowed  to  grow  at  least  as  rapidly  as  popu-      J^^    

latlon  and  little  Increase  in  unemployment  1937 

would     have     occurred     except     for     those      ii»3k    '!      !! 

knocked  out  of  Jobs  by  the  1956  Increase  In      imh 

the  minimum  wage.  llrJi    

In  early  1968,  worried  by   unemployment  ,y'^    [[["IIIII! 

and   the  decline   in   economic   activity,   the      lysr  ;...».. 

Board    took    steps    to    increase    the    money      i»'^'' — 

stock.     It  cut  required  reserve  ratios  early      [JJ;!;!      ■  

In   the   year.     Prom   mid-1958    to   mid-1959, 

then,  the  money  stock  grew  by  3.8  percent.  "" 

Once  again,  the  Board   allowed  the  money  v^'^'''''''^'^'''^'''' ':""'''■'.'"■  *'*''i;''^l ''^1"*^•^^«"<!  "I"'^ 

.<.,^b.   7X  .^ «.,^    ,„^(^i„-     r\^*^,^r^\^^^    /r^  torifal   .■<lsH.'<tii-s    if  lln'    I  iiiti-l  States      (WiiShuiKton: 

Stock  to  gfrow  too  rapidly.'     Determined  to  csoho  ly^V))  p  tvin 

avoid   the   1956   pattern   of   a    rise   in    prices  3  c'ouiput.'.l  iKi'iir  i><)i>uUiinM  Miif.i  from  "Ili.storical 

resulting   from    its    1954    action,   the   Board  .■^i:iiisius  of  ihc  riiucl  .~;iaii>'     w.istiinntoii   I  siii'*). 

tightened  money  policy  much  sooner  in  the  ''J^^''  ■""•   f''"Trr.t   I'opuh.non    H.port.s    s,.rirs   !■  2.1 

recovery    phase    than    it    had    before.     The  !"ili,stoncal!!Uiti.^ur.sof  Uic  fniroi.^'Jtatos"  (Wii.shinK- 

result  was  a  pinching  off  of  the  recovery  in  ton:  l  Sdl'O,  lixn  .  p  7:t;in.|  •■Kcononnc  kci)ort  of  ttu' 

early  I960  before  unemployment  had  dropped  I'ro.sKlcnf  (\Viishin«ton    rs'H'f),  iwiii,  p.  uti.    Hut-i 

back    to    the    1957     level.     The    growth     in  from  ly.^iT  to  ,iatc.  ,»rijiist>>.|  .0  mmntuui  nm.p:.r.l.i!ity 

^      .                 '              ,        ,          ^°^,     ^.  with  nrccwliiu  linla. 
money  stock  was  not  only  slowed  this  time: 

the  money  stock  was  actually  decreased   by  The    1929-3G.    decline    came    from    a    mlx- 

a.l   percent  from   mld-1959   to  mld-1960.  ture    of    causes    with    monetary    authorities 

ThU  precipitated   the  recession  in  which  contributing  a  full  measure  to  the  deflation 

we  have  been  in  recent  months.    Once  again,  of    the   quantity   of   money   by   27   percent. 

the  Board  had  made  the  mistake  of  increas-  The    1937  descent   into   depression  was   pre- 

ing  the  stock  of  money  at  a  greater  than  3-  ceded  by  increases  In  required  reserve  ratios 

percent  rate.    And  again,  the  Board  tried  to  in  August  1936.  and  in  March  and  again  in 

offset  the  mistake  by  slowing  the  growth  in  May    1937.     A3    a    result,    the    quantity    of 

stock  to  much  less  than  3  percent.    By  slow-  money     declined     continuously     throughout 

ing    the    growth    in    money   stock,    it    again  1937  and  the  first  4  months  of   1938.     The 

brought  about  a  recession.  turning    point    did    not    come    uiitll    reserve 

The  3-percent  rate  has  no  magic  about  it.  requirements  were  reduced  in  April.  1938. 
The  required  action  for  minimizing  fluctua-  In  the  postwar  period,  each  of  the  reces- 
tlons  in  unemployment  Is  maintenance  of  slons  was  preceded  by  actions  on  the  part  of 
a  steady  rate  of  change  In  the  money  stock  monetary  authorities  which  reduced  the  rate 
rather  than  imposing  a  fluctuating  rate  on  of  growth  or  decreased  the  supply  of  money. 
the  economy.  A  steady  rate  of  1  or  2  percent  The  drop  in  employment  which  began  in  late 
a  year  is  probably  as  good  for  the  economy,  1948  was  preceded  by  Increases  in  required 
or  maybe  better,  than  a  steady  3-percent  reserve  ratios  in  February,  again  in  June, 
rate.  A  rate  fluctuating  from  5.6  percent  to  and  once  again  In  September.  These  in- 
minus  2.1  percent  (as  It  did  in  the  decade  creases  forced  a  decline  in  the  quantity  of 
of  the  flfties)  is  worse  than  no  change  in  money.  The  1953-54  recession  was  preceded 
the  stock  of  money.  Without  a  steady  rate  by  a  period  of  monetary  stringency  which 
of  change,  businessmen  and  labor  leaders  was  strongest  In  May,  1953.  This  recession, 
cannot  foresee  the  consequences  of  setting  however,  was  as  much  a  consequence  of  the 
any  given  price  for  labor.  If  they  gear  their  rapid  Increase  in  real  wage  rates  between  the 
expectations  to  the  past  change  in  money  third  quarter  of  1952  and  the  third  quarter 
stock,  price  levels,  and  economic  cwtivity,  of  1953  as  of  monetary  policy 
the  prices  they  set  will  turn  out  to  be  in-  r^al  wage  rates,  productivity,  and 
compatible  with  full  employment  if  the  rate  employment 
of  change  In  money  stock  is  decreased.  ^e  can  plausibly  argue  that  the  unem- 
Monetary  action  has  caused  the  deflations  pioyment  we  now  suffer,  and  have  suffered, 
of  the  past  which  initiated  employment  de-  u  a  consequence  of  administered  prices  and 
cllnes  (see  table  3).  The  decrease  in  the  wage  rates,  ^iven  the  monetary  clrcum- 
quantlty  of  money  by  16  percent  in  1920  stances  described  above.  Some  of  these 
was  the  direct  result  of  Federal  Reserve  prices  are  administered  by  governmental  au- 
pollcy  beginning  with  the  actions  of  Novem-  thorltles;  others  by  private  authorities 
ber  1919.  Further  steps  were  taken  up  to  Many  wage  rates  are  set  by  governmental 
the  middle  of  1920  to  squeeze  the  economy '  authorities.     Minimum  rates   for  employees 

of  enterprises  in  interstate  commerce  have 
been  set  by  (!:!ongress.  Much  higher  mini- 
mums  have  been  set  for  companies  producing 
goods  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the 
powers  granted  by  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Other  rates  are  set  for 
long  periods  in  advance  by  negotiations  be- 
tween employers  and  unions.  This  year,  for 
example,    several    million    workers    in    the 


United  States  have  received,  or  will  receive, 
wiige  increases  under  contracts  negotiated 
m  prior  years  when  1961  economic  circum- 
stances and  markets  were  but  imperfectly 
known. 
The  relationship  between  wage  rates  and 
rnomploy-  unemployment     is     such      that     these      1961 

iiicnt  J  (mil-         changes   will    add   to   the   number   of   unem- 
lions  t 

ployed,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  more  people 

will  remain  unemployed  than  would  have  if 

I  no  wage  rate  increases  occurred.     They  par- 

'""''  tially  offset  the  employment  increasing  ef- 
fects of  present  fiscal  and  monetary  pwlicies. 
some    of    which    have    automatically  ■  come 

into  operation  and  others  of  which  are   the 

result  of  discretionary  actions. 

[','.'.'.'.  This  is   not   the  place   to  attempt  a   proof 

of   the   proposition   that   other   things   being 

equal,    the   number   of   Jobs   Is    inversely   re- 
lated to  the  wage  rate.     I  would  like  to  point 
......      to  data  which  illustrate  the  point  that  in- 

creares    in    real    wage    rates    which    outrun 

increases  in  productivity   are  frequently   as- 

'/'_'_  soclated  with  an  increased  volume  of  unem- 
i. 8  pioyment  (see  table  4)  Purchasing  power 
3-3  is  determined  by  factors  other  than  money 
'•!;      w:ige  rates 

3^0  Between  1929  and  1933.  real  wage  rates  In 

•5. 1      miuiufacturing  rose  relative  to  average  out- 

^■''      put    per    manhour    by   7    percent.     This   was 

'      asst>clated   with   a  rise   In   unemployment  in 

the   United   States   from    1.6  to    12.8  million. 

Between  1937  and  1938,  real  wage  rates  rose 
0  4  percent  more  than  productivity,  and 
unemployment  averaged  10.4  million  In  1938 
(among  those  who  would  have  normally 
been  a  part  of  the  labor  force,  unemployment 
was   9  8    million  I  "• 


Table  4  — Movement  0/  productivity,  wage 
rates,  and  unemployment  (in  periods  of 
rising  unemployment) 


Veil 


Percent 

change, 

real 


Percent 
change, 
average 


1920  . 
1921.  .. 
1923  .. 
19'24  ... 
1926  .. 
1928  . 
1929... 
19:«  ... 
1937.  . 
1938   . 

1948  . 

1949  . 
1952.... 
1954..  . 
19.W.  .. 
1958..  . 


liourly    I  pro<luc- 

I'lrninn-^  ;     tlvity 

niiimifac-    (private 

tiirinnn     nonfarm 

I  sector)' 


+4.1 
4.5 
S.8 

3.6 
2.4 
4.8 
7.1 
1.5 


-1.1 

-.4 

-3.5 
+J.0 

3.0 
5.4 


Crude 
percent 
change 
in  pro- 
liuctivity 
relative 
to  wage 
rate 


-6.2 
-1.0 
-8.2 
-7.1 

-.4 
-1.8 
-1.7 

-.8 


Unem- 
ployment 

(mll- 
llon.sj> 


1.7 
5.0 
1.4 
2.4 
.0 
2.1 
l.« 

12.8 
7.7 

10  4 
J.  1 
3.4 
1.7 
3.3 
2.6 
4  3 


'  Com[>utf(l  with  (luta  from  the  Economic  Almanac, 
Ki.W  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1958),  p.  253, 
anil  F.conomic  Iinllcators,  .March  1959. 

-  C.S  ('oiicri'.s.'i.  Joint  Kconomic  Commltte<>,  "Poten- 
tial Kcfjuomic  (Growth  of  the  I'nlled  States  During  the 
.N'.'Xt  Dctiidr''  (\Va.shlngton:  l^.SOPO,  1954),  p.  M.  for 
prt'-Worl'l  War  II  data  "Recent  Changes  in  Output 
p«'r  .Miiii-tiour"  (niiino<.)graphe(l,  Wivslilngton:  Hun^au 
iif  Lalior  ."'tati.stics,  January  1959)  for  ;K)stwar  data. 
HimMii  of  Con.sus  series  u.sed. 

'"Historical  ."Statistics  of  the  I'liited  .States"  (Waslv 
inulon  (  SDI'O,  ]'M'*)),  p.  73,  and  "Kconomic  Keixirt  of 
tiir  I'risj.lcnf  (\V,v.siiinEton:  t'HdI'O,  lafiH,  p  14fi. 
Dit.i  from  IH."!"  to  dito  adjusted  to  maintain  fonipara- 
liiliiy  Willi  [jR'Cf'dinK  years. 


•  The  rate  of  growth  Itself  is  not  as  Im- 
portant as  the  increase  from  a  0.2-percent 
rate  to  a  3.8-percent  rate. 

*  Robert  F.  Wallace  analyzed  the  eepeclally 
onerous  effect  of  Federal  Reserve  policy  on 
agriculture  in  "The  Use  of  the  Progressive 
Discount  Rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem." Journal  of  Political  Economy,  vol. 
LXIV.  No.  1,  February  1956. 


'  M  Friedman,  "Why  the  American  Econ- 
omy is  Depressed-Proof,"  Natlonalekono- 
miska  Foreningens,  April  28,  1954.  describes 
some  of  the  automatic  stabilizers  referred 
to  here. 

"  From  1936  to  1938,  real  wage  rates  rose 
by  10  9  percent  and  average  output  by  4  per- 
cent Relative  to  average  output,  real  wage 
rates  rose  by  6.9  percent.  Because  of  lags, 
the  unemployment  effects  did  not  apjjear 
until  1938  The  measurement  and  discussion 
of  these  lags  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 
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In  the  various  pest- World  War  II  reces- 
sions, we  find  similar  experiences.  The  rise 
in  real  wage  rates  outran  the  average  output 
rise  between  1948  and  1949  by  almost  2 
percent,  and  unerr.  pioyment  rose  by  1.3 
million.  From  1952  to  1954,  real  wage  rates 
af^aln  rose  almost  2  percent  more  than  pro- 
ductivity, and  unemployment  rose  by  1.5 
million.  Between  It  56  and  1958,  the  rise  in 
real  wace  rates  was  0  8  percent  greater  than 
t)ie  average  output  -ise,  and  unemployment 
rose  by  1.7  million.  On  the  other  hand,  real 
waje  rates  rose  less  than  output  per  man- 
hour  from  1949  to  1950  and  1951.  Unem- 
ployment declined  In  these  years.  Similar 
experiences  have  cx'xurred  In  other  j'ears 
(see  table  5) . 

I  should  warn  ycu  that  average  output 
Is  not  a  proper  measure  of  the  level  of 
wage  rates  compatible  with  full  employ- 
ment. We  should  use  marginal  pr(Xluctlvlty 
of  the  total  labor  force.  If  average  output 
were  highly  correl.i'ed  with  marginal  pro- 
ductivity, changes  l;i  the  average  would  be 
a  guide  to  changes  In  marginal  output  and, 
therefore,  a  guide  to  changes  in  wage  rates 
consonant  with  th<!  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment. This  has  been  implicitly  assumed 
as  true  over  short  periods  in  the  preceding 
discussion. 

Over  long  periods,  we  would  expect  that 
Increases  in  average  output  per  man  caused 
by  a  rising  supply  of  capital  would  be  less 
than  changes  In  marginal  output.  We 
would,  therefore,  expect  wage  rates  to  rise 
by  a  larger  projwrti  m  than  average  output 
over  long  periods  If  an  increased  supply 
of  capital  and  capl'Al  saving  technological 
change  were  the  dominant  forces  at  work. 
In  fact,  we  do  find  that  real  wage  rates 
rose  by  nearly  120  percent  between  1929 
and  1956,  while  average  output  rose  by  only 
93  percent.  Yet  1956  was  as  good  a  year 
in  the  employment  sense  as  1929.  Changes 
in  average  output  over  long  periods  are  a 
poor  guide  to  the  proper  amount  of  change 
In  VApe  rates,  but  may  serve  well  for  deter- 
mination of  change.!  over  short  periods. 

Tabue  5. — Jlforemen;  of  productivity,  wage 
rates,  and  unemployment  {in  periods  of 
declining  unemploym.ent) 


Ye;ir 


Percent 

<h:ince, 

re  ill 

hourly 

earninf!s 

'ra-inufai.- 
tiirinpM 


1921. 
1923 
1924. 

i92<; 

1929 
1933. 
!<*.■« 

iy;« 

in*  I 

I  'M'.t 
I9n:i. 
19.54. 

iiiri.5 

1!I5K 
19.59. 


1 

-K.2 

) 

-8.1 

1 

-I-.7 

17.2 

1 

6.2 

: 


;;li 


12.4 
12 
3.3 


Peropjat 

Crude    ' 

,  itiancr. 

[K'ro'nt    1 

'  iivi-raee 

I  Iiani'c 

pro<luo 

in  pro-    1 1 

tivily 

ductivity 

'  (private 

relative 

nonfarm 

to  ware 

sector J » 

rate 

+1Z01 

1 
+  5.8  1' 

5.7 

8.S 

.7 

0 

19.5 

2.3    j 

7.6 

1.4 

1G.2 

3.8    { 

4.7 

.6   ■ 

4.2 

.9 

T'nrni- 
I  pioyment 
(mil- 
lions J ' 


5.0 
14 
2.4 
.9 
2.1 
1.6 

12.8 
9  0 

10.4 
8.1 
3.4 
1.6 
3.2 
2.7 
4  3 
3.5 


>  Computitl  with  data  from  the  Eoononiic  .Almanac, 
19.W  (New  York:  Thomts  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1958),  p  2.'i3, 
and  Kconomic  Indlcatom,  March  I960 

'  U.S  Con».'ress,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  "Poten- 
tial Economic  Orowtli  (f  the  United  States  DurinR  the 
Next  Decadi"  ( Wasluiipton-  rSdPO,  ie54>.  p  34. 
"liecont  Clmnees  in  Output  per  Man-hour"  (mimeo- 
rrapheil,  Washington:  liun»au  of  L.'vbor  Statistics, 
January  Ifi.W)  for  (l;il:i  af  it  World  War  11  e.xcept  change 
from  19.V  to  iy.iy.  Data  for  latter  change  from  "Output 
I'l  r  Man-hour  in  the  Private  Economy"  fmimeo- 
rraphod,  Washington,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Jane 

2K.  19ti<». 

•'"Historical  Statistics  of  tlic  United  States"  (Wa-sh- 
iii^'ton  USGPO,  1960),  p.  73,  and  "Economic  Report 
of  th.'  President"  (Wa,sHngton:  USOPO,  1961).  p  146. 
Pata  from  19.')7  to  date  idjusted  to  maintain  compara- 
bility with  precedlnj;  yeurs. 


WHY  SEAL  WAGE  INCREASES  OtrTBUN 

paoDucnviTY 

It  would  seem  that  a  method  of  keeping 
unemployment  at  a  low  level  would  be  one 
which  prevents  real  wage  rates  from  moving 
by  amountc  which  are  out  of  line  with  pro- 
ductivity changes.  Let  us  then  look  at  the 
fauitors  which  have  caused  movements  in 
real  wage  rates  which  are  incompatible  with 
full  employment.  Prom  this  we  can  ^^w 
inferences  concerning  the  means  for  preve^- 
ing  unemployment. 

From  May  1919  to  October  1920,  money 
wages  rates  in  manufacturing  rose  by  25  per- 
cent. The  peak  in  business  activity  occurred 
9  moiaths  before  the  peak  in  wage  rates. 
The  peak  in  product  prices  preceded  the  la- 
bor price  peak  by  5  months.  This  lag  in 
the  turn  in  money  wage  rates  is  a  typical 
phenomenon.  The  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  found  an  average  lag  behind 
manufacturing  activity  of  9  months  in  the 
United  States  and  11  months  In  the  United 
Kingdom  in  its  study,  "Behavior  of  Wage 
Rates  During  Business  Cycles."  In  the  rail- 
road indtistry  the  lag  averaged  19  months. 

The  period  after  a  downttirn  In  business 
activity  before  wage  rates  turn  is  usually  a 
period  of  less  rapidly  rising,  or  declining, 
productivity.  Real  wage  rates  continue  to 
rise,  however,  in  such  periods.  (The  real 
rate  rise  is  the  result  of  a  continuing  rise  in 
money  wage  rates  and  a  downturn  in  prices 
preceding  the  downturn,  if  any,  in  money 
wage  rates.)  The  movement  of  real  wage 
rates  acts  in  this  period,  therefore,  as  a  de- 
stabilizing factor.  The  downturn  would  be 
damped  If  money  wage  rates  were  to  fall,  or 
at  least  cease  rising  sooner.  A  reduction  in 
the  timelag  would  be  an  Important  means 
of  maintaining  employment.  We  shall  re- 
turn to  this  point. 

Real  wage  rates  rise  relative  to  produc- 
tivity in  the  period  preceding  downturns  in 
business  activity,  thus  leading  to  the  fall- 
off,  as  well  as  in  the  period  following  the 
turn  in  activity  when  the  continuing  rise 
series  to  further  the  descent  and  worsen  the 
slump.  For  the  third  quarter  of  1952  to  the 
third  quarter  of  1953,  for  example,  real  wage 
rates  rose  by  5  percent,  while  productivity 
rose  less  than  4  percent.  In  1957,  straight- 
time  money  wage  rates  rose  by  4.5  percent 
while  the  wholesale  price  index  for  nonfood 
Items  rose  less  than  1  percent,  and  produc- 
tivity rose  less  than  1  percent.  The  con- 
traction then  occurring  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  increases  in  productivity 
were  not  sufficient  to  moderate  the  effect 
of  the  real  wage  rate  Increase. 

The  severity  of  the  1937-38  decline  may 
also  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  wage  rate 
Increases  in  the  preceding  period.  Between 
October  1936,  and  May  1937,  money  wage 
rates  in  manufacturing  were  pushed  from 
62  cents  to  70.1  cents  per  hour  despite  the 
still  sizable  volume  of  unemployment.  This 
13-percent  rise  in  wage  rates  in  the  face  of 
a  slowing  in  the  growth  of  the  money  supply 
shot  unemployment  from  a  less  than  5  mil- 
lion level  before  mld-1937  to  nearly  12  mil- 
lion by  early  1938. 

The  rise  in  periods  such  as  these  is  fre- 
quently blamed  on  unions.  Whatever  merit 
there  is  to  this  argtiment.  the  fact  remains 
that  employers  are  less  resistant  In  their 
bargaining  in  the  late  stages  of  a  boom. 
Rates  in  nonunlonlzed  industries  and  in 
nonunlonlzed  periods  in  history  seem  to  be- 
have similarly.  Anticipation  of  continued 
Increases  in  productivity  and  prices — in- 
creases which  occiu*  at  unusually  good  rates 
in  the  Intervals  preceding  a  downturn  in  ac- 
tivity— lead  to  overbidding  for  labor. 

The  overbidding  occurs  at  a  time  when 
few  idle  men  are  available  at  current  wage 
rates.  Additional  men  can  be  obtained  only 
by  outbidding  other  employers.  Perhaps  the 
overbidding  may  be  caused  by  the  same  re- 
actions which  lead  to  overpricing  occasion- 
ally in  speculative  markets.    Less  aggressive- 


ness on  the  part  of  unions,  or  less  power  In 
their  hands,  might  lessen  the  problem.  The 
pattern,  however,  seems  to  stem  largely  from 
mistaken  anticipations  concerning  the  fut'jxe 
worth  of  labor  and  the  worth  of  product 
from  present  labor  which  will  reach  the  mar- 
ket in  the  future. 

MEANS  TO*   PREVENTING  UKUCPI^TMENT 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  rise  in  real 
wage  rates  relative  to  productivity  in  periods 
fuch  as  1920.  1930-33,  1987,  and  1949  lies  in 
the  fall  of  product  prices.  We  should,  there- 
fore, direct  our  attention  first  to  the  problem 
of  preventing  this  decline. 

Changes  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  fall 
of  prices  and,  secondarily,  for  the  rise  in  real 
wage  rates  stemming  from  this  type  of  oc- 
currence together  with  continued  increases 
in  money  wage  rates  while  activity  Is  de- 
clining. Any  decrease  In  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  money  supply  sets  the  stage  lor  a 
decline.  TTie  lags  in  our  economy  are  rach 
that  the  adjustments  made  to  a  growing 
money  supply  are  not  compatible  with  full 
employment  in  the  following  periods  11  the 
money  supply  d(?es  not  continue  to  grow  as 
rapidly. 

This  suggests  that  monetary  authorities 
must  use  caution  In  allowing  high  rates  of 
growth  in  the  stock  of  money  at  any  time 
if  they  Intend  to  slow  the  growth  later  to  pre- 
vent Inflation.  It  Is  wiser  to  use  more  mod- 
erate means  to  remedy  recessions  of  the  1953 
variety,  for  example,  than  the  cuts  In  re- 
serve requirements  of  the  amount  made  in 
June  1954. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  meet  various 
exigencies  as  they  arise  by  discretionary 
monetary  action,  monetary  authcn-ltles  would 
be  better  advised  to  maintain  a  stable  raW 
of  growth  In  the  quantity  of  money  at.  Ut 
us  say,  2  percent  per  year,  or,  ptibmpK  • 
percent.  In  any  event,  there  should  be  no 
shifting  in  monetary  policy  from  tlan  to 
time  in  order  to  accelerate  or  slow  the  rate 
of  growth  in  the  stock  of  money. 

Although  greater  consistency  in  monetary 
policy  would  do  the  major  part  of  the  Job 
required  to  prevent  unemplo],-ment,  we  must 
fi.ce  the  fact  thr.t  there  may  be  monetary  in- 
stability at  various  times  as  long  as  politics 
and  human  beings  Influence  the  devising 
and  executlOE  cf  monetary  policy.  In  order 
to  minimize  the  harm  that  may  be  done  by 
unwise  jxillcy,  the  adaptive  mechanism  of 
our  economy  must  be  made  more  responsive. 

The  second  factor,  then,  to  be  considered 
in  devising  means  for  stabilizing  the  econ- 
omy is  the  lag  In  turnarounds  of  wage  move- 
ments behind  turnarounds  In  business 
activity  and  employment.  We  cannot  attrib- 
ute the  lag  simply  to  the  presence  of  labor 
unions.  Wage  rates  lagged  when  the  union 
movement  was  unimportant  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  In  the  period  since  it  has 
become  a  much  stronger  force  In  the  econ- 
omy. It  is  significant,  however,  that  wage 
rates  apparently  begin  moving  upward  much 
sooner  in  periods  of  expansion  tham  they 
formerly  did  when  unionization  was  less 
widespread.  This  tends  to  slow  the  recovery 
process.  F\irthennore,  the  lag  has  been 
much  longer  in  the  railroad  Industry  which 
was  highly  unionized  long  before  the  unions 
grew  strong  In  most  other  Industries. 

The  paramount  problem  here  seems  to  be 
one  of  restraining  the  continuance  of  an 
upward  wage  rate  movement  after  employ- 
ment has  turned  down.  I  might  suggest  two 
devices  that  would  help  provide  a  solution. 
One  is  that  employers  should  insist  on  escape 
clauses  In  long-term  agreements  which  pro- 
vide for  future  wage  rate  increases.  If  in  the 
2  months  prior  to  a  time  when  a  wage  in- 
crease Is  scheduled,  a  firm's  employment  is 
down,  let  us  say,  10  percent  below  the  level 
of  the  similar  period  In  the  preceding  year, 
then  an  escape  clause  should  provide  that 
wage  Increases  would  not  go  into  effect. 
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A  second  device  would  be  to  bring  labor 
monopoly  within  the  range  ot  the  Sherman 
Act,  limit  the  size  of  collective  bargaining 
units,  and  make  collusion  among  them  un- 
lawfiil.  The  case  for  such  action  has  been 
explored  and  the  legislative  changes  re- 
quired delineated  by  Prof.  H.  Gregg  Lewis  in 
"The  Labor-Monopoly  Problem:  A  Positive 
Program"  (Journal  of  Political  Economy,  vol. 
LIX.  No.  4.  August  1951 ) . 

Both  of  these  devices  still  leave  untouched 
the  reluctance  of  employers  to  cut  wage 
rates  after  a  downturn,  or  their  willingness 
to  grant  Increases  at  times  of  declining  em- 
ployment and  sales.  Here  we  need  more  in- 
formation on  what  happens  and  why.  Econ- 
omists have  engaged  in  speculation  on  this 
point.  Rather  than  suggest  measures  based 
on  such  speculation,  however.  It  would  be 
wiser  to  find  out  more  about  the  reasons 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon. 
Whether  It  is  social  pressure,  fear  of  effects 
on  morale  and  productivity,  inability  to 
diagnose  the  current  situation,  or  the  hu- 
man failing  expressed  in  the  phrase  that 
"generals  always  prepare  to  fight  the  last 
war,"  we  do  not  know. 

Perhaps  businessmen  should  be  taught  to 
pay  attention  to  quit  rates  and  qualified 
applicant  rates  before  determining  whether 
or  not  to  raise  a  wage  rate.  Voluntary  quit 
rates  usually  sink  to  low  levels  months  be- 
fore the  community  becomes  aware  that  a 
recession  was  luiderway.  Simply  because  a 
wage  Increase  was  required  last  year,  and 
each  year  before,  to  hold  employees  is  not 
an  Indication  that  another  is  currently  re- 
quired. 

Perhaps  the  community  and  employees 
must  be  taught  that  an  employer  who  cuts 
wEige  rates,  or  falls  to  give  a  wage  Increase 
in  times  of  declining  business  Is  performing 
a  social  service  and  maintaining  employment 
by  doing  so.  There  Is  some  evidence  that 
workers  and  the  public  at  large  are  not  un- 
aware of  this.  Polls  of  workers  In  the  Flint, 
Mich.,  area  in  1958  indicated  that  they  pre- 
ferred Jobs  and  greater  assurance  of  job 
continuity,  to  increases  in  wage  rates  at 
that  time.  A  preponderant  majority  of  those 
sampled  in  a  nationwide  poll  expressed  sim- 
ilar opinions. 

It  may  be  that  recurrent  wage  Increases 
are  granted  as  a  means  of  simplifying  the 
decisionmaking  life  and  providing  adminis- 
trative ease  for  managers.  Other  rules  of 
thumb  for  granting  wage  Increases  may  have 
to  be  devised  to  conserve  decisionmaking 
capacity  and  avoid  administrative  unease, 
and  at  the  same  time  function  to  produce 
the  adaptations  required  for  a  stable  econ- 
omy. 

CONCLUSION 

Although  the  current  fashion  blames  un- 
employment on  automation  and  structural 
changes  In  the  economy,  the  unemployment 
levels  of  recent  months  are  a  consequence 
of  other  forces.  Automation  Is  in  part  a  re- 
sponse to  high  wage  costs  (properly,  employ- 
ment cofltfi  Including  fringe  benefits).  The 
automobile  and  coal  mining  Industries  find 
It  necessary  to  automate  and  reduce  their 
labor  force  because  wage  rates  have  been 
set  above  the  levels  compatible  with  produc- 
tive use  of  the  available  manpower.  They 
ha<re  been  forced  to  concentrate  more  capi- 
tal— more  equipment — on  fewer  men  to 
make  them  productive  enough  to  be  worth 
employing  at  current  wage  levels. 

If  automatic  techniques  had  not  been 
available,  unemployment  would  be  much 
greater  than  It  now  is  in  these  Industries 
Without  automatic  techniques,  the  task  of 
increasing  productivity  sufficiently  to  make  a 
man  worth  employing  would  have  required 
the  concentration  of  the  available  capital 
on  even  fewer  men.  More  men  would  have. 
th  .;i,  loet  their  jobs  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Increases  In  employment  costs  which  have 
occurred. 


As  far  as  structural  changes  are  concerned, 
these  are  again  largely  the  consequence  of 
high  wage  costs  whose  incidence  has  fallen 
on  industries  with  concentration  in  certain 
geographic  areas  (automobiles  in  Michigan, 
coal  mining  in  West  Virginia)  and  on  groups 
with  certain  types  of  skills  (or  lack  of  skills) . 
Young  workers  just  entering  the  labor  force 
and  older  workers  lacking  skills  find  their 
Job  opportunities  narrowed  by  minium  wage 
rates  set  by  law  or  by  union-employer  ae;ree- 
ments.  Limits  on  the  number  of  apprentices 
agreed  upon  by  unions  and  employers  furtiier 
frustrates  new  entrant.s  to  the  labor  market 
by  preventing  tliem  from  acquiring  tlie  .skills 
which  would  make  them  worth  employing 
at  or  above  tht'  minimum  wage  rates. 

Also,  the  ur. employment  level  is  higher 
than  it  would  l:ie  with  wage  levels  and  prices 
unchanged,  I.e.  with  the  same  real  wage 
rates  we  now  have,  if  the  stock  of  money 
had  not  been  decreased  between  1959  and 
1960.  With  the  same  level  of  real  wage  rates, 
but  a  larger  stock  of  money  relative  to  the 
level  of  money  wage  rates  and  money  prices. 
a  larger  volume  of  employment  would  be  pro- 
vided. Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  Increasing  the  st<ick  of  money 
since  mid-196Ci,  employment  levels  have 
finally  begun  t^)  rise  in  spite  of  continuing 
increases  in  mo:iey  wage  rates.  Employment 
would  rise  even  faster  if  the  level  of  money 
wage  rates  wen;  increasing  less  rapidly. 


DOWN  SIDE  UP 


The  SPEAK.ER  pro  tempoie  Mi".  Al- 
bert). Undei-  previous  oidei"  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HoFFM.^N  1  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  was  a  time  when  John  S. 
Knight  who.  if  memoi-y  serves,  went 
abroad  as  a  representative  of  President 
Roosevelt;  the  present  owner  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Detroit  Free  Pi-ess  and  of 
several  other  large  dailies,  and  once,  I 
think,  the  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  bitterly  criticized 
conservative  Members  of  Congress  in  his 
editorials  altliough  his  father  once  ren- 
dered distinguished  service  as  a  Con- 
gressman fro-Ti  Ohio. 

Elxperience  has  caused  him  to  reverse 
his  position.  Last  Sunday  in  a  signed 
editorial  he  called  for  Congressmen  who 
would  vote  "no"  when  local  and  State 
governments  come  to  Washington  for 
money. 

In  1942  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
abuse  and  v:lify  conservative  Members 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Knight  joined  Walter 
Winchell  and  several  others  in  attempt- 
ing to  show  that  certain  Members  of 
Congress  were  disloyal  or  to  say  the  least. 
misfits.    Mr.  Knight  wrote :  • 

A  Congressman  is  a  man  who  played  ball 
with  the  drys  during  prohibition,  but  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  sample  his  friend's 
private  stock. 

A  Congressman  Is  a  man  who  will  drink 
your  liquor  all  night 

A  Congressman  is  a  man  who  collects 
mileage  from  the  Government  for  trips  he 
never  takes. 

A  Congressman  is  a  bumptious,  slow-witted 
politician  who  depends  upon  smarter  men 
to  elect  and  reelect  him;  a  small  chip  in  the 
big  international  poker  game  now  being 
played  at  Washington  He  is  susceptible  to 
flattery,  devolij  of  backbone,  lacking  in  prin- 


'  Congressional  Record.  May  28,  1942,  vol, 
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ciple,  short  on  ability,  and  usually  labors 
under  the  delusion  our  Government  exists 
chiefly  to  perpetuate  him  and  his  kind  on 
the  public  payroll. 

In  brief,  most  Congressmen  are  a  total 
waste  of  time,  money,  and  effort. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  in  its  Sunday 
issue  of  May  17.  1942.  imder  the  heading 
"You  Can  Do  Something  About  This," 
stated; 

By  the  action  ot  ,some  200  of  its  Members 
who  participated  in  an  undignified  scramble 
for  unlimited  gasoline  ration  cards,  the 
77th  Congress  has  again  confirmed  its  lepu- 
tr.tion  as  one  of  the  worst  in  history, 

«  9  •  *  « 

"Bundles  for  Congress"  and  the  X  gasoline 
rationing  farce  are  but  symbols  of  its  re- 
.stricted  collective  mentality  and  utter  in- 
ability to  sense  the  national  temper  before 
hearing  from  the  pfxjple  back  home, 

•  :  *  *  • 

A  stupid,  spineless  postwar  Congress 
which  yielded  to  the  insistent  demands  of 
each  selfish  pressure  group  could  very  well 
throw  tills  Nation  into  an  economic  tailspln 
from  which  there  could  be  no  recovery  under 
our   present    system   of   government 

•  «  *  •  * 

The  inept,  spineless  77th  Congress,  now  as- 
sembled in  Washington,  should  be  a  direct 
challenge  to  every  good  citizen  to  see  to  It 
personally  that  the  78th  Congress  will  be  a 
better  one 

Mr.  Knight  then  condemned  the  78th 
Congress  because,  as  he  charged,  it  was 
"a  rubbcistamp  Congress."  He  char- 
acterized as  enemies  of  our  country  those 
who  ventured  to  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's— F.D.R. — actions   or   policies. 

Yet,  on  May  24  following,  he  laid  the 
President's  hide  wide  open  because  the 
President  had  commuted  Browder's  sen- 
tence. 

In  Sunday's — July  23 — Detroit  Free 
Press.  Mr.  Knight  wrote  an  editorial  cap- 
tioned 'Judgment  on  Berlin  Situation 
Must  Wait  Kennedy  Report."  That  is 
undoubtedly  good  advice  but  in  the  same 
issue  Mr.  Knight  had  another  editorial 
entitled  "Background  on  Berlin"  in  which 
he  writes; 

Tliere  are  three  l)asic  reasons  why  we  now 
face  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  Russia  over 
Berlin. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that 
editorial  is  that  following  the  policy  laid 
down  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and 
Jo.seph  Stalin  instead  of  that  of  Winston 
Churchill  was  a  "miscalculation"  and  it 
"sowed  the  seeds  for  a  future  harvest  of 
trouble" — a  harvest  now  with  us.  Yes- 
terday s  editorial  on  this  subject  reads; 

Background  on  Berlin 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  why  we  now 
face  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  Russia  over 
Berlin 

Tlie  first  mistake  was  the  Allied  command"s 
failure  to  capture  Berlin  when  it  was  well 
within  our  grasp. 

General  Eisenhower  now  attributes  this 
decision  t.<3  the  politicians  at  Yalta,  a  meet- 
ing attended  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Win- 
sUju  Churchill,  and  Joseph  Stalin. 

And  yet  I  once  heard  Eisenhower  say  that 
the  Berlin  decision  was  taken  on  his  "sole 
re.=ponsibility." 

At  that  time.  Ike  was  still  in  the  Army 
and  presumably  the  politicians  had  to  be 
protected  But  the  unhappy  facts  are  that 
aft«r  reaching  Leipzig,  our  forces  were  or- 
dered to  retreat  125  miles  to  get  back  into 
the  US  Zone. 


Tills  miscalculation,  agreed  upon  by  Roose- 
velt and  Stalin  but  opposed  by  Churchill, 
sowed  the  seeds  for  a  future  harvest  of 
trouble. 

Walter  Trohan,  (hief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  Washington  bureau,  Monday 
advised  as  to  another  sowing  of  seed 
which  accounts  in  part  for  today's 
harvest  of  trouble; 
It's  17' 2   Years  Since  Teheran  Conference 

It  Is  17'2  years  since  the  Teheran  Confer- 
ence. Although  thert  were  many  demands 
for  publication  of  the  minutes  of  the  high- 
level  meeting,  publication  was  delayed  until 
now  when  the  disclosures  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  translated  into  jxilitical  indig- 
nation at  the  polls. 

Di.'^closure  in  1944  of  the  dealing  away  of 
nations  and  peoples  rright  conceivably  have 
cost  F.D  R.  the  elec  ion  in  1944  It  is 
likely  they  would  have  spelled  defeat  for 
Harry  S.  Truman  in  1948  and  possibly  for 
President  Kennedy  ast  fall.  Now  they 
hardly  ripple  national   consciovisness. 

There  was  more  excitement  in  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  England,  sbout  the  publication 
of  the  conference  papers  than  in  America. 
In  England,  indigna-  ion  centered  about 
dealing  behind  Church. ll's  back,  a  matter  for 
national  pride.  In  the  rest  of  Europe,  a 
grim  lesfon  was  seen  in  F  D  R  "s  playing 
"palsy-walsy"'  with  StJilin  to  the  extent  of 
Joking  about  the  fate  of  peoples  and  nations 

In  dealing  with  the  f  iture  of  Poland.  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estmia.  FDR  displayed 
himself  as  cynical  as  his  terrible  ally.  The 
President  said  there  were,  in  the  United 
States,  six  to  seven  ;nillion  Americans  of 
Polish  extraction,  whose  votes  he  did  not 
want   to  alienate 

F.D.R.  said  he  didn  t  want  to  run  again, 
but  said  he  might  have  to  if  the  war  was  still 
In  progress  Then  he  asked  Stalin  not  to 
rock  the  boat  of  his  political  fortunes  by 
asking  him  to  take  Dart  publicly  in  any 
boundary  shifts  of  th(   Polish  State. 

FAVORED    MOVING   BfiRDtR  TO   THE  WEST 

FDR  said  he  favored  moving  the  eastern 
border  farther  to  the  \.est.  which  would  give 
a  considerable  zone  of  Poland  to  Russia,  and 
compensating  Poland  witli  German  territory 
to  the  Oder  River.  Th  s  was  done  ultimately. 
and  at  Teheran  F  D  R  expressed  his  ap- 
proval, although  he  d:d  not  want  to  partake 
in  any  arrangement  ai  the  moment. 

F  D.R.  also  said  that  he  personally  accepted 
Russian  annexation  of  Lithuania.  Estonia, 
and  Latvia,  saying  he  realized  all  three  had 
been  a  .» irt  of  Russi.i  up  to  the  Versailles 
Treaty 

Jokingly  he  told  Stalin  that  when  the 
Russian  Armies  reocciipied  those  nations,  he 
did  not  Intend  to  go  to  war  with  Russia 
on  this  point.  He  ac  ded  that  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  people  themselves  wovild  vote 
to  go  with  Russia  after  the  war. 

Then  FDR  reveal>'d  his  estimate  of  the 
intellect  of  the  peop  e  whose  votes  he  was 
to  woo  Stalin  said  he  didn't  know  why 
the  question  of  American  public  opinion  on 
a  referendum  in  the  •  hree  Baltic  States  was 
being  raised.  F.D.R  replied,  according  to 
the  published  papers,  that  "the  truth  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  public  neither  knew  nor 
understood." 

It  is  evident  that  t:ie  public  did  not  know 
what  F.D.R  's  attitude  was  on  handing  over 
nations  to  Stalin  Tie  Roosevelt  image  has 
been  so  securely  fixed  that  it  Is  to  be  doubted 
that  it  will  be  dimmed  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  enormity  of  his  (vnlcism. 

The  fate  of  his  im\g°  is  relatively  unim- 
portant as  compared  with  the  public's  de- 
mand of  the  right  tc  know  details  of  inter- 
national relations  which  spell  peace  or  war. 

John  S.  Knight,  continuing,  wrote: 

Tl^iP  second  mlstak"  compounded  the  first. 

When  the  Europeai  Advisory  Commission 

met  in  London  in  1944  to  draw  up  plans  for 


the  occupation  of  Germany.  Elsenhower  and 
other  military  leaders  opposed  the  division 
of  conquered  territory  into  separate  zones. 

According  to  Ike's  most  recent  interview. 
they  had  become  suspicious  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions In  the  postwar  world.  But  once 
again,  the  political  leaders  prevailed.  Ger- 
many was  partitioned  with  Berlin  lying  llO 
miles  from  the  west  in  the  center  of  what 
became  Communist   East  Germany 

Our  representative  on  the  European  Ad- 
visory Commission  was  John  Winant,  Am- 
bassador to  England.  He  later  committed 
suicide. 

The  third  grave  error  was  our  failure  to 
obtain  guaranteed  access  to  Berlin. 

This  serious  omission  has  been  variously 
attributed  to  Eisenhower,  Gen.  Lucius  Clay, 
and  former  President  Truman. 

Apparently,  all  three  share  some  degree 
of  responsibility.  If  one  is  inclined  tC'  be 
charitable,  the  blunder  can  partially  be  ex- 
plained by  the  incredible  confusion  which 
followed  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

So  we  now  have  access  to  Berlin  by  roads 
and  air  corridors  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Rus- 
sians. If  Khrushchev  signs  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany,  these  controls 
will  ostensibly  fall  into  the  hands  of  Rus- 
sia's satellite. 

It  is  true,  as  President  Kennedy  has  said, 
that  continued  presence  in  West  Berlin  by 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  ar.d 
France  is  by  "clear,  legal  right,  arising  irom 
war.  acknowledged  in  many  agreements, 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  strongly 
supported  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  that  city." 

It  is  the  President's  contention  that  "those 
rights"  cannrjt  be  ended  by  any  unUa:eral 
action  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  President 
calls  attention  tr  a  statement  by  President 
Ulbricht  of  East  Germany  to  the  effect  that 
once  the  "peace  treaty"  is  signed  with 
Russia,  he  intends  to  curb  West  Berlin's 
communications  with  the  free  world  and  to 
suffocate   the   freedom   it  now  enjoys. 

Actually,  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  to 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty 
between  Russia  and  East  Germany. 

The  showdown  will  come  only  when  and 
If  the  East  Germans  impose  air  and  ground 
controls  which  seriously  hamper  free  niove- 
mont  to  and  from  West  Berlin. 

If  war  should  result,  the  responsi»)ility 
will  lie  heavily  upon  the  statesmen  o:'  the 
West  who,  with  the  exception  of  Winston 
Churchill,  failed  utterly  to  penetrate  the 
shrewd  and  sinister  motivations  of  the  late 
Joseph  Stalin. 

And  for  these  tragic  errors,  another  gen- 
eration, and  perhaps  all  of  mankind,  may  be 
consumed  in  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Though  he  then  condemned  conserva- 
tives. Knight  by  inference  now  admits 
they  were  then  right  In  their  opposition 
to  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy. 

CONSERVATIVES  NOW  PRAISED 

This  Sunday's— July  23,  1961— edi- 
torial also  carried  the  following  state- 
ment; 

Representative  Charles  A.  Moshkr.  a 
fre.=hman  Ohio  Congressman  from  Oherlin, 
writes  that  he  sees  no  men  In  Washington 
"who  stand  so  extraordinarily  tall."  •  •  • 
MosHER's  main  complaint  about  Congress  is 
"its  lack  of  will  to  say  'No'  when  local  and 
State  governments  come  to  Washington  for 
money."  *  •  •  In  speaking  of  the  need  for 
revitalization  of  State  government.  Mosher 
says  it  can't  be  accomplished  by  asking  Con- 
gress to  solve  State  problems  •  •  •  thinks 
CongreFs  might  force  the  needed  improve- 
ment in  State  government  if  only  it  could 
firmly  say.  "No,  no,  no." 

In  applauding  Mr.  Mosher's  views,  we 
worry  only  as  to  whether  the  Congressman 
who  says  he  likes  Washington  and  "can  un- 


derstand the  urge   to  stay  forever,"  will  be 
as  forthright  2  years  hence. 

John  S  Knight. 

Now  what  is  the  point  of  all  of  this? 
The  point  is  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  or  columnist  is  not  al- 
ways infallible  and  the  foregoing  is  cited 
as  an  example  that  after  all  Congress- 
men selected  by  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency must  be  assumed  to  be  just  as  pa- 
triotic and  sincere,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  as  intelligent  or  well  advised, 
as  publishers,  editors,  or  columnists. 

Some  publishers  are  giving  Members 
who  often  vote  "No"  encouragement  by 
editorials  like  the  one  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  July  29. 

Congress  Should  Keep  Control  Over  For- 
eign-Am  Spending 

People  can  argue  ad  infinitum  about  the 
number  of  billions  which  the  American  tax- 
payer should  be  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
"economic  development  of  less-developed 
countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon 
assisting  the  development  of  human  re- 
sources" Doubtless  there  are  humanitar- 
ian reasons  for  many  of  these  activities,  al- 
though their  relation  to  American  interest 
and  security  seems  difficult  to  establish 

The  Act  for  International  Development 
S.  1983  i  sets  lio  overall  price  tage  on  "foreign 
aid  '  beyond  tlie  $8,800  million  in  loans  o\er 
5  years,  plus  some  -$1,700  millinn  in  grants 
to  be  made  available  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
However,  the  bill  gives  the  President  such 
wide  authority  to  tap  other  programs  ,ind 
resources.  Including  military  and  strategic 
stockpiles,  that  the  total  could  be  far  greater 
An  estimated  total  outlay  of  $10,529  million 
over  the  next  5  years,  not  including  $1,885 
million  in  military  aid  plus  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  to  Implement  the  act.  Is 
probably   close   to  reality. 

Whatever  the  total.  It  is  an  amount  which 
caused  Arthur  Krock.  of  the  New  York  Times, 
to  report  widespread  fear  that  "without  new 
and  more  painful  price  inflation  the  econ- 
omy cannot  furnish  $7,300  million  more  for 
foreign  aid  and  also  finance  the  welfare 
measures  urged  by  the  President  "  Further- 
more. It  is  curious  that  such  a  measure 
should  be  urged  by  the  same  administra- 
tion that  wants  to  impose  new  taxes  on  cor- 
porations that  set  up  plants  In  other  coun- 
tries— genuine  "foreign  aid"  as  opposed  to 
giveaways. 

However,  the  central  objection  to  this  bill 
Is  the  method  designed  to  get  the  money 
without  troubling  Congress  to  appropriate 
it  in  the  traditional  way.  This  foreign-aid 
bill  contemplates  backdoor  spending  on  an 
unprecedented  scale,  a  practice  which  Rep- 
resentative Clarence  Cannon,  Missouri 
Democrat,  has  described  as  "reprehensible" 
The  annual  appropriation  system,  which  has 
taken  care  of  vastly  expanding  Government 
activities,  including  tw^o  major  wars,  an  ex- 
pensive police  action,  and  billions  In  foreign 
aid.  is  not  considered  adequate  to  finance  the 
social  development  of  Africans.  Asians,  and 
Polynesians.  So  Congress  is  asked  to 
authorize  the  President  to  make  loans  for 
projects  in  unspecified  areas  of  up  to  $900 
million  in  1962  and  $1,600  million  for  each 
of  4  years  thereafter  and  to  get  the  money 
for  this  purpose  by  borrowing  from  the  Treas- 
ury— in  other  words  putting  the  whole  thing 
on  the  cuff  and  outside  the  regular  appro- 
priation process  The  bill  grabs  $300  mil- 
lion a  year  from  repayments  to  the  Treas- 
ury, which  would  in  normal  circumstances 
go  to  reduce  the  national  debt  or  even  to 
relieve  the  taxpayer. 

In  attempting  to  defend  backdoor  spend- 
ing, the  State  Department  points  to  other 
programs  which  have  been  financed  by  this 
inflationary  method  and  add  that  it  is  nec- 
essary in  "helping  the  aid  agency  to  admin- 
ister   a    long-rar.p-e    development    program." 
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Thla  Is  not  an  Impressive  argument.  The 
U.S.  Congress  constantly  appropriates  money 
for  domestic  long-term  projects,  and  the 
military  departments  receive  their  money 
through  the  usual  appropriation  process. 
Why  should  the  bureaucrats  In  charge  oL  a 
speculative  forelgn-ald  program  be  an  «- 
ccption  to  this  prudent  practice?  / 

In  addition  to  the  loans,  which  are  to  be 
handed  out  through  the  back  door,  and  the 
grants  for  which  Congress  Is  graciously  per- 
mitted to  appropriate  the  money,  the  ad- 
nilnistrators  of  this  act  have  access  to  an 
undetermined  amount  by  tapping  other 
agencies  and  resources.  About  $6,100  million 
remains  unexpended  from  previous  assist- 
ance programs,  including  $2,400  million  for 
military  aid. 

The  bill  is  also  questionable  because  of 
many  grants  of  power  to  the  President  seem- 
ing out  of  profxjrtion  to  the  objects  of  the 
bill.  For  example,  the  administrator  Is  re- 
quired to  make  all  facts  and  figures  available 
to  the  General  Accounting  Oflttce — unless  de- 
terred by  "a  certification  by  the  President 
that  he  had  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof 
punuant  to  such  request  and  his  reason 
therefor."  Thu.i  it  would  seem  that  there 
need  be  no  accounting  to  Congress  of  the 
way  vast  sums  are  spent  if  the  President  is 
willing  to  state  why  the  information  should 
be  withheld.  However,  similar  clauses  have 
appeared  In  earlier  foreign-aid  bills. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  any  Congress 
worth  Its  weight  In  Federal  judgeships  would 
surrender  the  power  of  the  purse,  carefully 
reserved  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution. 
To  do  so  for  no  more  critical  "emergency" 
than  the  doling  out  of  funds  to  "less  devel- 
oped" countries,  however  promising,  could 
set  a  precedent  for  more  bypassing  of  Con- 
gress for  all  kinds  of  projects. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  for  years 
have  consistently  voted  "no"  on  meas- 
ures which  we  thought  were  harmful  to 
our  economy,  destructive  of  our  na- 
tional independence  or  sovereignty  and 
because  they  voted  "no"  when  some  pub- 
lisher, editor,  columnist,  or  professor  dis- 
agreed, have  been  bitterly,  unjustifiably 
vilified. 

Though  several  may  have  been  mis- 
taken, some  of  us  who  have  voted  against 
measures  advocated  by  pressure  groups, 
who  have  voted  against  spending  of  more 
than  the  Government  had  or  could  col- 
lect from  taxpayers  we  considered  al- 
ready overburdened,  are  happy  to  see  a 
publisher  and  editor  like  John  S.  Knight 
say  it  is  all  right  and  an  example  of  cour- 
age to  say  "no"  "when  local  and  State 
govenmients  come  to  Washington  for 
money." 

Many  here  In  Congress  who  have 
served  for  years  have  consistently  not 
only  talked  but  voted  "no"  and  because 
of  those  votes  and  subsequent  publicity 
have  been  repeatedly,  consistently  char- 
acterized as  reactionaries.  May  we  also 
oppose  the  exorbitant  demands  of  pres- 
sure groups  without  now  being  so  char- 
acterized? 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  gentle- 
men desiring  to  be  helpful,  as  does  the 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  are 
willing  to  admit  that  we  cannot  advance 
our  economic  position  by  excessive 
spending;  that  we  cannot  retain  our 
independence  as  a  nation  nor  insure  its 
future  security  by  repeatedly  surrender- 
ing a  part  of  our  national  sovereignty. 

Mistaken  we  may  be,  but  we  believe 
that  when  threatened  with  impairment 
of  our  welfare,  our  national  sovereignty, 


we  should  think  of  our  own  people,  our 
own  Nation  first.  If  that  makes  me  an 
isolationist,  then  that  is  what  I  am,  for 
experience  has  taught  me  that  by  ex- 
cessive effort  to  help  everyone,  we  may 
be  unable  to  help  anyone,  even  ourselves. 
My  answer  to  our  critics  who  so 
thoughtlessly  characterize  so  many  of 
us  as  lacking  in  every  qualification 
which  a  Congressman  should  have  is 
today  the  same  as  it  was  on  May  28  of 
1942,  and  that  is,  either  lay  off.  or,  if  the 
Congre&sman  from  your  district  is  so 
lacking  in  everything  he  should  have, 
"run  for  office  and  perform  your  duty  to 
the  people  of  this  Government  by  giving 
them  the  kind  of  Congressman  they 
should  have." 


PUERTO  RICAN  CONSTITUTION 
DAY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  years  ago 
today,  July  25,  1952.  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
proclaimed.  On  that  day  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  entered  into  a  relationship 
unique  in  American  experience. 

This  relationship  is  so  unique  that  even 
after  9  years  there  exists  no  adequate 
descriptive  name  for  it.  Perhaps  the 
Puerto  Rican  phrase  is  most  apt:  Asso- 
ciated Free  State. 

This  has  been  an  enormously  success- 
ful partnership. 

The  elements  of  the  ties  that  bind  to- 
gether the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  simply  stated.  The  Puerto  Ricans 
have  just  about  the  same  autonomy  in 
their  local  affairs  as  do  the  citizens  of  a 
State  of  the  Union.  They  elect  their  own 
oflQcials.  They  pass  their  own  laws. 
Their  constitution  flows  from  the  broad 
stream  of  American  political  tradition 
and  is  based  on  American  political  forms 
and  practice.  There  are  no  tariff  or 
trade  barriers  between  the  island  and  the 
U.S.  mainland. 

Puerto  Ricans  are,  and  have  been  for 
many  years,  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  subject  to  military 
draft  and  have,  in  fact,  performed  great 
feats  of  arms  on  behalf  of  this  country. 
Most  Federal  laws  apply  to  Puerto  Rico 
as  they  do  to  the  State?:-  But  Puerto 
Rico's  residents  are  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral taxation.  They  have  no  voting  rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  but  are  ably 
represented  by  a  Resident  Commission- 
er, the  distinguished  Antonio  Fernos- 
IsERN.  Puerto  Rico  sends  delegates  to 
the  conventions  of  both  national  parties, 
but  its  residents  do  not  vote  in  national 
elections.  The  Federal  Government  re- 
tains control  in  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
defense,  customs,  and  postal  services,  as 
it  does  for  the  50  States. 

This  arrangement  is  a  completely  vol- 
untary one.  It  is  the  one  Puerto  Ricans 
have  voted  again  and  again  to  maintain. 
It  is  the  one  of  their  own  choosing  and 
development. 


Under  the  chairmanship  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Dr.  Pern6s-Isern.  the 
convention  which  was  elected  to  draft  a 
constitution  produced  a  document  uni- 
versally praised  for  its  progressive  char- 
acter. 

With  some  minor  changes,  this  consti- 
tition  was  accepted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  people,  and  it  is  the  instrument 
under  which  the  island  is  currently  gov- 
erned. 

The  preamble  of  this  document  gives 
us  a  brilliant  summary  of  the  aspirations 
of  Puerto  Rico: 

We  consider  as  determining  factors  In  our 
life  our  citizenship  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  our  aspiration  continually  to 
enrich  our  democratic  heritage  in  the  in- 
dividual and  collective  enjoyment  of  its 
rights  and  privileges;  our  loyalty  to  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  Coi^stitution;  the 
coexistence  In  Puerto  Rico  of  the  two  great 
cultures  of  the  American  Hemisphere;  our 
fervor  for  education;  our  faith  in  Justice: 
our  devotion  to  the  courageous.  Industrious, 
and  peaceful  way  of  life;  our  fidelity  to  In- 
dividual human  values  above  and  beyond 
siK-ial  position,  racial  differences,  and  eco- 
nomic interests;  and  our  hope  for  a  better 
world  based  on  these  principles. 

The  ideals  expressed  in  this  constitu- 
tion have  been  and  are  being  imple- 
mented. 

There  has  been  amazing  social  and 
economic  progress  made  in  Puerto  Rico 
during  the  past  decade  under  dedicated 
and  vigorous  leaders. 

Over  2,000  years  ago,  Aeschylus  wrote: 

To  the  man  who  himself  strives  earnestly, 
God  also  lends  a  helping  hand. 

Puerto  Ricans  have  indeed  striven 
earnestly. 

Picture  a  land  with  what  economic 
experts  have  called  the  most  unfavor- 
able ratio  of  population  pressure  against 
natural  resources  in  the  world.  Picture 
a  land,  which  in  1940  had  a  per  capita 
income  of  $121  a  year,  strangling  in  a 
one-crop  economy  and  almost  totally 
bereft  of  mineral  wealth. 

Imagine  a  people  so  determined  to  im- 
prove itself  that  it  could,  under  these 
grim  circumstances,  raise  its  per  ranita 
income  nearly  five  times  over  that  cf 
1940  to  the  point  where  it  now  ranks 
higher  than  any  other  Caribbean  coun- 
try and  second  in  all  of  Latin  America 
only  to  oil -wealthy  Venezuela.  Puerto 
Rico's  gross  product  has  increased  al- 
most sixfold  in  20  years.  Family  in- 
come soared  nearly  258  percent  between 
1940  and  1956. 

In  addition,  the  infant  mortality  has 
been  halved,  life  expectancy  has  risen  al- 
most 50  percent,  and  illiteracy  has 
dropped  from  almost  80  percent  of  the 
island's  p>opulation  to  less  than  20  per- 
cent. 

I  believe  that  Puerto  Rico's  experi- 
ences .should  be  widely  publicized. 

The  President  has  advanced  a  pro- 
gram for  our  futui'e  relations  with  Latin 
America  which  he  has  called  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  We  know  the  need 
to  build  a  better  relationship  with  our 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  problems  with  which  those  neigh- 
bors are  confronted  are  startlingly  sim- 
ilar to  those  already  faced  by  Puerto 
Rico.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  island 
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as.sociate  of  ours  is  perfectly  situated  to 
act  as  a  bridge  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  culturally 
and  economically. 

Puerto  Rico  is  already  famous  for  its 
achievements.  During  the  past  8  yeai's 
more  than  14.000  leaders,  planners,  and 
technicians  from  107  foreign  countries 
have  visited  the  island  to  study  the 
methods  by  which  it  has  accomplished 
such  progress.  In  my  opinion,  Puerto 
Rico  can  lead  us  in  our  dealings  with 
the  nations  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

We  have  already  taken  steps  in  that 
direction.  Teodoro  Moscoso,  who  di- 
rected Operation  Bootstr;'p  from  1942 
until  this  year.  Vv-as  recently  appointed 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Venezuela.  Arturo 
Morales-Carrion,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Puerto  Rico,  has  been 
named  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter -American  Affairs.  I 
hope  the  Presiderit  will  make  even  wider 
use  of  Puerto  Ricans  and  of  Puerto 
Rico's  experience 

No  discussion  of  Puerto  Rico  can  take 
place  without  mention  of  the  island's 
Governor,  Luis  Munoz-Marin.  He  is,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  this  era.  Utterly  devoted  to 
democratic  methods  and  to  his  country, 
he  has  played  an  incalculable  role  in 
Puerto  Rico's  progress. 

Puerto  Rico  is  the  clear  and  irrefut- 
able proof  of  what  a  free  people  under 
a  democratic  syst-^m  of  government  can 
accomphsh.  Here  is  the  shining  exam- 
ple for  all  the  underdeveloped  and 
newly  independent  nations  of  the  world. 
Freedom  is  compatible  with  economic 
and  social  progress.  Puerto  Rico  is  the 
answer  to  dictatorships  of  both  the  left 
and  the  right. 

I  am  proud  of  our  country's  associa- 
tion with  the  wonderful  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  May  they  prosper  in  all 
their  endeavors. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  that  the  reform  of  the  Rules 
Committee  is  showing  itself  to  be  what 
many  of  us  knew  all  along  that  it  was, 
and  publicly  said  so.  no  reform  at  all, 
but  a  mere  device  to  distract  attention 
from  the  political  realities  of  the  great 
schisms  in  the  Democratic  Party  per- 
haps we  can  straighten  out  the  miscon- 
ceptions that  have  been  fostered  about 
Calendar  Wednesday. 

Calendar  Wednesday  was  put  into  the 
rules  of  the  House  back  in  the  early  part 
of  the  20th  centui-y  when  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, or  more  tiuthfujly.  the  power  of 
the  Speaker  suffered  a  real  reformation. 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  preventing 
dictatorial  power  vesting  either  in  the 
Speaker  or  the  new  Rules  Committee 
which  would  prevent  the  majority  of  the 


House  from  considering  legislation  it  de- 
sired to  consider. 

Calendar  Wednesday  is  not  a  cumber- 
some procedure.  It  does  not  "necessi- 
tate disposal  of  a  bill  on  a  single  day," 
as  the  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer says.  It  requires  disposal  in  a 
legislative  day  which  anyone  knov.-ledge- 
able  of  parliamentaiT  rules  knows  can 
mean  a  week,  if  necessary. 

Calendar  Wednesday  procedure  re- 
quires that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  and  tnen  to 
procede  to  debate  the  bill  under  the 
5 -minute  rule.  This  is  exactly  the  pro- 
cedure under  which  the  House  consid- 
ers most  of  its  legislation.  It  is  not 
cumbersome.  It  is  not  subject  io  "de- 
laying tactics  permitted  by  the  House 
rules"  as  an  AP  article  states  because 
the  House  rules  do  not  permit  of  delay- 
ing tactics  of  any  significance.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conduct  a  successful  filibuster 
in  the  House  against  the  will  of  the 
majority  for  the  vei-y  simple  reason  that 
by  majority  vote  debate  can  be  ;.hut  off 
and  a  vote  required  at  once.  In  fact 
shutting  off  debate  in  this  maaner  is 
a  usual  procedure  in  considering  a  bill 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Now  why  has  there  been  all  tMs  mis- 
representation about  Calendar  \^'edncs- 
day? 

I  believe  the  reason  is  quite  obvious. 
The  Democratic  leadership  wi.shes  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  it  does  not  have 
the  majority  of  whe  votes  on  a  fiarticu- 
lar  issue.  Of  course,  if  a  party  does  not 
have  the  majority  of  the  votes  Calendar 
Wednesday  is  a  cumbersome  method  to 
try  to  enact  legislation;  so  is  every  other 
method,  including  trying  to  threaten 
and  bribe  Congressmen  with  executive 
largesse  to  change  their  votes,  cumber- 
some. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  and  al- 
ways has  been,  the  Rules  Committee 
packed  aiid  unpacked  has  been  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  wishes  of  the 
House  leadership.  The  House  leadership 
micht  wi.'ih  to  enact  certain  legislation, 
but  these  wishes  are  tempered  with  a 
knowledge  of  how  the  majority  of  the 
House  will  vote  on  the  measure.  If  the 
majority  is  against  the  measure,  the 
House  leadership's  wishes  are  altered 
from  wishes  to  pass  the  legislation  to 
wishes  not  to  have  it  known  that  it  did 
not  have  the  necessary  votes  to  pass  the 
measure. 

The  Rules  Committee,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  committee  on  agenda, 
has  been  unfairly  used  as  a  whipping 
boy.  It  never  has  had  the  power  to 
bottle  up  legislation  the  majority  really 
wanted  enacted.  If  the  tiaith  of  Calen- 
dar Wednesday  is  told  then  the  entire 
jig  is  up.  The  jig  is  up.  Now  let  the 
press  start  telling  the  people  the  truth — 
the  coalition  is  the  northern  Democrat- 
southern  Democrat  coalition  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  organizing  the  House 
by  electing  the  Speaker,  dominating  the 
committees  numerically  and  electing  the 
powerful  chairmen  of  the  committees, 
but  not  sufficiently  in  agreement  on 
many  major  issues  of  the  day  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  that  this  power 
requires. 


BERLIN  AND  HANFORD 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  scheduled  to  speak  to  a  nation- 
wide television  audience  tonight  on  the 
world  crisis.  Presumably,  he  will  suggest 
what  the  American  people  can  expect 
and  what  they  must  be  prepared  to  do  in 
the  crucial  period  that  lies  ahead. 

Whatever  sacrifices  are  needed,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  general  determina- 
tion to  make  every  contribution  that  may 
be  necessary  to  demonstrate  clearly  and 
without  equivocation  that  the  free  world 
will  make  no  further  concessions  to  the 
Kremlins  unreasonable  demands.  On 
this  question,  America  is  firmly  united. 
We  are  genuinely  annoyed  at  the  Soviet  s 
perennial  call  for  the  Western  Powers  to 
,  retreat  further  in  order  that  godless 
communism  may  extend  its  sphere  of 
domination  ever  further. 

A  defense  program  requires  enormous 
Federal  expenditures.  Under  prevailing 
conditions,  scientists  and  engineers  must 
always  have  in  development  new  weap- 
ons and  mechanisms  that  make  existing 
models  obsolete.  It  has  become  a  truism 
tliat  an  airplane,  rocket,  or  other  projec- 
tile may  be  outmoded  before  it  comes  off 
the  production  line.  The  public  is  aware 
of  the  cost  of  such  progress.  The  tax- 
payer does  not  object  to  whatever  ex- 
I>enditures  that  are  necessary  for  na- 
tional safety.  He  has  never  failed  to 
resixjiid. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  keeping  our  faith 
and  refusing  to  concede  in  Berlin  re- 
quires an  all-out  mobilization  effort,  we 
are  ready  to  pay  the  bill.  In  the  light 
of  this  anticipated  financial  burden, 
however,  we  resent  more  than  ever  the 
niunerous  unnecessary  projects — both 
foreign  and  domestic — that  are  ever 
present  for  congressional  consideration. 

If  the  international  situation  is  so 
critical  as  to  require  mounting  appropri- 
ations for  defense  purposes,  the  admin- 
istration owes  it  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  reexamine  its  other  spending 
programs  and  eliminat-e  or  reduce  every 
nonessential  project. 

Take  the  proposed  Hanford  electric 
generating  facilities,  for  instance.  The 
provision — wisely  rejected  by  the 
House— to  invest  $95  million  in  gener- 
ating facilities  has  been  reinstated  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thorization bill  by  the  Senate.  I  am 
confident  that  my  colleagues  will  again 
refuse  to  permit  appropriations  for  this 
monstrous  extravagance,  but  meanwhile 
the  administration,  under  the  pressure 
of  its  revitalized  defense  program, 
should  voluntarily  withdraw  its  an- 
nounced desire  to  go  ahead  with  the 
Hanford  power  station. 

Now.  under  the  popular  philo.'^ophy  of 
reckless  Government  spending  without 
regard  to  indebtedness  or  responsibili- 
ties, $95  million  is  not  considered  a  large 
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sum  by  big  bureaucrats.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  a  $95 -million  burden  would  af- 
fect the  people  who  pay  the  taxes.  If 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
seven  largest  communities  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent 
were  to  pay  $1,000  each  to  the  Federal 
Govemmtnt.  the  total  amount  would  still 
not  be  enough  to  cover  the  initial  cost 
of  the  Hanford  electric  generating  proj- 
ect. I  emphasize  the  word  initial  be- 
cause you  know  and  I  know  that  this  $95 
million  would  shoot  up  over  the  ICO  mil- 
lion mark  very  quickly  after  the  project 
got  started,  and  before  you  knew  it  you 
would  be  sending  many  more  millions 
of  good  money  after  the  bad  used  in  the 
kickoff  ceremonies. 

I  ask  my  friends  here  today  to  take 
these  figures  and  adapt  them  to  your 
own  districts.  Add  up  the  populations 
of  some  of  your  communities  until  you 
come  to  95,000  and  then  visualize  the 
Government's  taking  away  from  every 
single  citizen  $1,000  to  be  used,  not  for 
settling  the  Berlin  crisis,  not  for  pulling 
Laos  out  of  a  hole,  not  for  saving  1 
square  foot  of  this  earth  from  further 
communism  encroachment,  but  for  erec- 
tion of  a  powerplant  out  where  you  do 
not  need  additional  power  even  for  civil- 
ian requirements.  Now  I  recognize  that 
95,000  people  are  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  populations  of  some  of  our 
metropolitan  cities,  but  who  here  would 
be  willing  to  take  that  large  a  segment 
of  the  people  of  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia or  Chicago  or  points  south  and  west 
and  explain  that  95,000  individuals,  not 
households,  must  hand  over  $1,000  each 
to  the  Federal  Government  so  that  it 
may  undertake  another  expensive  bu- 
reaucratic masterpiece? 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  also  fearful  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's attempts  to  take  over  pro- 
gressively larger  shares  of  American 
business  and  industry,  I  refer  you  to  a 
1952  Bxireau  of  Reclamation  publication 
entitled  "Future  Power  Transmission  of 
the  West."  That  booklet  includes  a 
map  of  what  is  described  as  a  concept 
of  a  500,000-volt  power  system.  You 
will  find  that,  even  9  years  ago,  the  bu- 
reaucratic dream  was  to  link  generating 
facilities  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  even  down  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  a  vast  grid  work  of  lines 
that  would  make  a  commissar  of  power 
In  the  Kremlin  look  like  a  minor  leaguer. 

We  are  building  to  challenge  the  to- 
talitarian state,  not  to  imitate  it  We 
do  not  need  to  use  $95  million  of  U.S. 
Treasury  funds  to  take  over  more  of  the 
responsibilities  of  private  industry. 

The  taxpayers  in  Pennsylvania  resent 
the  administration's  insistence  on  the 
Hanford  generating  facilities.  We  have 
an  additional  interest  in  defeating  the 
proposal  because  it  would  present  an- 
other impediment  to  our  economy.  Proj  - 
ect  Hanford  represents  a  vicious  dis- 
regard of  the  taxpaying  public.  It  is 
completely  unrealistic  at  a  time  when 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  national 
defense.  It  sets  the  pattern  for  further 
debilitation  of  the  coal  industry. 

If  the  administration  has  any  regard 
for  its  pledges  t«  assist  coal  areas,  for 
its  promises  to  cut  unnecessary  extrava- 


gances, and  for  its  responsibility  in  mat- 
ters of  national  defense,  the  Hanford 
power  project  will  be  withdrawn  forth- 
with. 


ADJOURNMENT 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted,  as  follows : 

Mr.  St.  Germain,  for  3  days,  on  ac- 
count of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Clark  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bar- 
rett), for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  for  1  hour,  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. July  27.  1961. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  26.  1961,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  60 
minutes  today,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  (^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halpern',  on  Wednesday, 
July  26,  for  30  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gathings  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halpern)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  P^o. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Santangelo. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 


ENROLLED  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
through  June  30.  1962.  the  life  of  the  U.S. 
Citizens  Commission  on  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.  > , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  26.  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  I  Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting In  duplicate,  notice  of  the  Intention 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  interchange  juris- 
diction of  military  and  national  forest  lands, 
as  authorized  by  this  act,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  26,  1956  (70  Stat.  656);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1164.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the  case 
of  Chan  Yee  Sing.  A11078199,  Involving  sus- 
pension of  deportation,  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1165.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  to  land- 
owners In  urban  areas  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  certain  minerals,  and  fof 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hju.se  Resolution  388.  Resolution  provtd- 
l!ig  for  the  consideration  of  HJR.  8230.  a  bill 
to  Improve  and  protect  farm  prices  and 
farm  Income,  to  adjust  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  In  line  with  the  require- 
ments therefor,  to  improve  distribution  and 
expand  exports  of  agricultural  commodities, 
to  liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit  serv- 
ices, to  protect  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  773).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  218.  A  bin  to  provide  that  In- 
dividuals enlisted  into  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  shall  take  an  oath  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
782 ) .     Referred   to   the   House   Calendar. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  763.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an 
additional  payment  of  $165,000  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Highland  Falls,  N.Y.,  toward  the  cost 
of  the  water  filtration  plant  constructed  by 
such  village;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
783 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.  R.  2877.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Director,  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation, to  approve  a  financial  contribution 
for  civil  defense  purposes  to  the  State  of 
Oklahoma;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
784).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER:  Committee  on 
Science    and    Astronautics.     H.R.    2049.     A 
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bill  to  provide  that  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  shall  conduct  a  program  of  In- 
vestigation, research,  and  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  practicability  of  the  adoption  by 
the  United  States  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures;  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  785).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H  R.  4785.  A  bill 
relating  to  withholding  for  State  employee 
retirement,  disability,  and  death  benefit 
system,  on  the  compensation  of  certain  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  National  Guard; 
with  amendment  iRept.  No  786  i .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  4790.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  709  of  title  32.  United  States 
Code;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  787 >. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  4792.  A  bill  to 
clarify  the  status  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  while  attending  or  Instructing 
at  National  Guard  schools  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
or  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  787).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  4786.  A  bill  to 
provide  travel  and  transportation  allowances 
for  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve components  when  travel  Is  performed 
In  an  active  duty  or  Inactive  duty  training 
status  In  compliance  with  Federal  dljrectlves; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  789).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Serylcee.  HJl.  7719.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  6(d)  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
456 (d))  to  authorize  certain  jjersons  who 
complete  a  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
program  to  be  appointed  as  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  790).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: H.R.  7934.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  to 
make  emergency  payments  to  persons  who 
are  injured  or  whose  propjerty  is  damaged  a« 
a  result  of  aircraft  or  missile  accidents,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  791).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
to  provide  for  the  Immediate  disposition  of 
certain  waterfowl  feathers;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  792).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  xm,  re- 
ports of  committees  were  delivered  to 
the  Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to 
the  proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Gregolre  A.  Kublln;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  761).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  3133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.   Maria  A.  Schmoldt;    without   amend- 


ment (Rept.  No   762).    Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  3718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matthias 
Nock,  Jr.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
763 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  HouFe. 

Mr.  W.A.LTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  5136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Compton 
Jones;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  764) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Concetta  Cozza;  without  amendment 
(Rppt  No.  765).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  W.\LTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  19.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Taklml  Yamada:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  766).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  W.^LTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  82.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Naoko 
Ishlwatarl  White;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  767).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  85.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosarlo  Barrena-Vlllachlca.  Maria  Dolores 
Vlllar  Salinas,  Angela  Casanova  Cabello.  Car- 
men Guenaga  Anchustegul.  and  Flora  Casals 
Pons:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  768).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helga 
G.  F.  Koehler;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  769) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mln- 
sun  Chen;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
770).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  435.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Knud 
Erik  Dldrlksen;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  771).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fung 
Wan  (Mrs.  Jung  Gum  Goon);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  772) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  o*  Giu- 
seppa  Alonzl;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
774 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aldeh 
Kobler;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  775). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  825.  An  act  for  the  retlef  of  Vas- 
lllkl  Yeannakopouios;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  776).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Najm  Boulos  Rihanl;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  777).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Gluseppa  Lanisa  Laacuola;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  778) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTKR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shau 
Ylng  Lin,  and  her  children.  Gee  Chek  Lin, 
Gee  Ming  Lin.  and  Chi  Fong  Lin;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  779) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1673.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bla- 
goje  Popadlch;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  780) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoxiae. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.   6382.     A  blU  for   the  reUef  of  Uitti* 


Haladjlan:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  781). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H  R  8326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  Income  tax  for  certain  nonprofit 
clubs  organized  and  oflerated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  benefits  to  the  members  and 
their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
a:id  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  8327.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(7) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  so  as  to 
Include  fl;,<jht  attendants  within  the  defi- 
nition of  airman";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H  R.  8328.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  81st  Congress,  relating  to  Federal  as^lst- 
ar.ce  In  the  construction  and  operation"  of 
schools  in  areas  aCfected  by  Federal  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R  8329.  A  bill  to  make  the  Commission 
on   Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  In  the 
executl'-e  branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

B.B.  8330.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional 
means  of  securing  and  protecting  the  civil 
rights  o'  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H  R.  8331.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  crim- 
inal laws  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and  con- 
flicts of  interest,  and  for  other  ptirpxases;  to 
the  Comm.ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUOH: 
HR.8332  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
.ousing  Amendments  of  1955  to  increase  the 
portion  of  the  funds  available  thereunder 
which  may  be  used  In  providing  flnancla! 
assistance  for  mass  transpxirtation  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  8333.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  In  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  In  any  armed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER : 
H.R.  8334.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(7) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  so  as  to 
Include  flight  attendants  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "airman";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R  8335.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tips  and 
gratuities  received  from  custoimers  of  an  in- 
dividual's employer  may  be  included  as  part 
of  such  individual's  wages  for  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H  R.  8336.  A  bill  proposing  an  amendment 
to   the   Constitution    of   the    United    States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  8337.  A  bill  to  amend  section  113(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Kastern 
EMstrict  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Ooldsboro,  Jacksonville,  and  Clinton;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas: 
HR.  8338.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  2100,  to  provide 
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for    11   special  Judges   of  the   U.S.  Supreme 
Coxu-t;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ : 

H.R.  8339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954  to  require  the  filing 
and  publication  of  additional  information 
by  certain  tax-exempt  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions which  conduct  public  fund  drives,  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  against  Improper 
utilization  of  the  proceeds  of  such  drives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN : 

H.R.  8340.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with 
respect  to  certain  Canadian  tourist  trans- 
portation; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 

H.R.  8341.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  cover- 
ing the  causes  and  prevention  of  Injuries. 
health  hazards,  and  other  health  and  safety 
conditions  in  metal  and  nonmetallic  mines 
(excluding  coal  and  lignite  mines);  to  the 
Commutes  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  8342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  gift  to  an 
educational  institution  to  be  deducted  as  a 
charitable  contribution  even  though  It  Is 
made  to  provide  a  scholarship  for  a  specified 
Individual,  so  long  as  such  individual  is  not 
a  relative  of  the  donor;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  HALPERN: 

H.R.  8343.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projects  which  will  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  techniques  and  practices  lead- 
ing to  a  solution  of  the  Nation's  problems 
relating  to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses  and 
to  provide  training  of  personnel  for  work  in 
these  fields,  and  for  other  purjxjses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.KEARNS: 

H.R.  8344.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  home  of  John  Philip  Sousa  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coluinbia. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah  : 

H.R.  8345.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  certain 
highway  and  bridge  construction  as  part  of 


the     Flaming    Gorge     Dam     and     Reservoir 
project  in  the  State  of  Utah;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.R.  8346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  home  of  John  Philip  Sousa  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON: 

H.R.  8347.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
highway  and  bridge  construction  as  part  of 
the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  In  the  State  of  Utah:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint   resolution    authorizing 
a    celebration    of   the    American    patent    sys- 
tem:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   SMITH  of  Virginia 

H.J.  Res.  500.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  coii.struct 
a  memorial  to  James  MacUson,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr   SLACK  ^ 

H.J.  Res.  501.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct 
a  memorial  to  James  Madison,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  POFP: 

H  J.  Res.  502.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct 
a  memorial  to  James  Madison,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  CommltLee  on  P*ubllc 
Works. 

By  Mr   MOORE 

H.J.  Res.  503.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct 
a  memorial  to  James  Madison,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
V/orks. 

By  Mr   WATTS 

H.  Con.  P.es.  356.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
designate    oourbon   whiskey  as   a  distinctive 
product   of   the  United  States:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  W£.ys  and  Means 
Bv  Mr   FARBSTEIN: 

H.  Res.  387  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  or  Rules 


By  Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana: 
H  Res.  389.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  utilization  of 
certain  property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota: 
H  R  8348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicolaos 
Lonvarls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   LANE: 
H.R  8349    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Rasheedl  Kater;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    MACDONALD: 
H  R  8350    A   bill   for    the    relief    of   Young 
Kee  Yeiii:  to  the  CommltLee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SCR ANTON 
HR  8351    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Joseph    Calandi:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    ULLMAN 
H  R  8352    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mary 
Dawn  Poison  lEmmy  Lou  Kim)    and  Joseph 
King  Poison  (Sung  Sang  Moon) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   FULTON: 
H  J  Res  504.  Joint  resolution  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  two  American  scientists  who 
discovered  the  great  radiation  belt  surround- 
ing the  earth;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

197  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Edwin  C.  Turskl,  president.  Council  No.  53, 
Poii.^h  National  Alliance,  Schenectady,  N.Y„ 
requesting  that  a  Polaris  submarine  b« 
named  General  Casimir  Pulaski,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Equal   Rights    for    Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OT    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25. 1961 


Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  19,  1848.  Susan  B.  Anthony  presided 
over  a  historic  meeting  at  Seneca  Falls, 
N.Y..  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  in 
1920  of  the  19th  simendment  granting 
women  the  right  to  vote. 
Today.  I  would  like  to  urge  action  on 
a  resolution  which  would  result  in 
another  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— an  amendment  guaranteeing  equal 
rights  for  women. 

Surely,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  field  of 
women's  rights.  Yet  this  success  has  not 
been  complete,  for  there  are  still  areas 
where  full  equal  rights  have  not  been 
realized.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
fields  of  labor  and  industry. 


Women  are  not  asking  for  any  un- 
warranted or  special  privileges.  They 
are  merely  asking  that  legislation  be 
enacted  which  will  raise  them  from  what 
can  be  ai)tly  termed  "second-class  cit- 
izenship." 

Certainly,  our  democratic  faith  is 
strong  enough,  our  economic  system  dy- 
namic enough,  and  our  sense  of  fair 
play  elastic  enough  to  make  women  full 
citizens. 


Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay 


EXTICNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OT    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1961 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had  occasio.!  recently  to  convey  my  con- 
gratulations in  person  to  Gen.  Curtis  E. 
LeMay  on  his  appointment  to  Chief  of 


Staff  for  the  Air  Force.  I  now  wisli  n 
take  the  opportunity  tolhake  public  my 
considered  opinion  of  this  great  Air 
Force  officer. 

In  addition  to  having  known  him  per- 
sonally for  19  years,  it  comes  into  my 
particular  province  to  make  these  re- 
marks because  General  LeMay  literally 
made  the  Strategic  Air  Command  the 
important  arm  of  defense  that  it  is,  and 
in  my  district  in  Oklahoma  there  are 
two  bases  harboring  SAC. 

He  assumes  this  position  of  tremen- 
dous responsibility  at  a  very  grave  time 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  argument. 
There  is  a  group  of  military  strategists 
who  claim  that  the  manned  bomber  is 
a  dead  issue  and  that  the  future  belongs 
to  the  missiles.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  equally  as  strong  advocates 
arguing  that  the  manned  bomber  as  it 
is  currently  used  is  one  of  our  main  de- 
terrents of  war. 

Only  time  and  General  LeMay  will 
settle  this  argument. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  general  proves 
true  to  form,  and  I  am  convinced  he  will, 
he  will  develop  the  most  efficient,  the 
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best  managed  Air  Force  the  country  has 
ever  had. 

That  was  what  he  did  with  SAC  from 
the  time  he  took  over  that  command  in 
1948.  reorganized  it,  and  whipped  it  into 
tlie  finest,  most  efficient  bombing  force 
ever — on  a  corL-^tant  worldwide  alert. 

General  LeMay  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  1929,  almost  32 
years  ago,  and  for  17  years  of  those  32 
he  has  been  a  general — a  record  of  rec- 
ommendation in  itself. 

So  it  is  with  complete  confidence,  and 
with  thorough  appreciation  of  the  job 
he  is  undertaking,  that  I  add  my  com- 
mendations to  the  many  that  have  al- 
ready preceded. 


Fuel  Use  in  Military  Installations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or    WEST    VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1961 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  a  communication 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
regarding  a  policy  change  in  fuel  use. 
On  July  7  I  wrote  to  the  assistant  sec- 
retary for  properties  and  installations  to 
request  that  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion be  notified  of  proposed  conversions 
of  military  heating  plants  from  bitumi- 
nous coal  to  other  fuels. 

I  am  now  hai)py  to  report  that  my  re- 
quest has  been  honored  and  that  no 
switching  from  bituminous  coal  to  other 
fuels  in  military  installations  can  be  ef- 
fected until  th?  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion has  been  advised  and  has  an  op- 
portunity to  ofr?r  its  technical  assistance 
to  the  Department  in  determining  the 
most  economical  course  to  be  lollowed 
in  fuel  selection. 

Previously  there  has  been  too  many 
instances  of  changing  from  coal  on  the 
basis  of  inaccurate  infoiTnation  on  fuel 
prices  and  availability.  In  consequence, 
the  coal  industry*  has  unfairly  been  de- 
prived of  impcTtant  business  and  the 
Nation's  taxpajers  have  been  forced  to 
underwrite  unnecessarily  expensive  fuel 
bills. 

Agreeing  to  cc^mply  with  my  suggestion 
is  a  highly  cominendable  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Depart^ient  of  Defense.  This 
action  will  seiTc  to  insure  that  military 
installations  imolved  will  use  the  most 
efficient  and  ecoiomical  fuel.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  new  procedure  will  be 
most  helpful  to  the  coal  industry. 

While  it  is  my  personal  conviction  that 
both  the  general  welfare  and  national  de- 
fense would  benefit  immeasurably  if 
coal,  whose  rest  rves  are  so  abundant, 
were  to  be  used  exclusively  for  heat  and 
power  in  Government  establishments  lo- 
cated within  close  proximity  of  produc- 
ing States,  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
such  favoritism  was  not  asked  or  im- 
plied in  my  correspondence  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Coal  at  the  mine 
is  selling  for  less  ;iow  than  it  did  in  1948. 


An  enviable  record  was  made  possible 
through  the  willingness  of  industry  man- 
agement to  invest  in  mechanized  equip- 
ment and  methods,  with  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  Under  these  circumstances, 
bituminous  coal  usually  proves  "o  be  the 
most  economical  fuel  in  most  ri^gions  of 
the  country.  In  addition,  there  is  no 
question  about  supplies  for  the  Icmg  term. 
To  disregard  these  advantages  in  select- 
ing heat  and  power  for  Government  use 
Ls  a  violation  of  principle  and  respon- 
sibility. 

I  thank  Mr.  Edward  J.  Sheridan.  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Properties  and  Installations,  fo:-  his  let- 
ter outlining  the  new  procedure.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Department  for  this  sound 
and  sensible  attitude. 


CiTil   Rights  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAF;KS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZBIAN 

OF    NTW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  \TI%'ES 

Tuesday.  July  25, 1961 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide additional  means  of  securing  and 
protecting  the  civil  rights  of  persons 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957,  we  have  had  ample 
evidence  of  the  continued  denial  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 
Recent  demonstrations  of  mob  violence 
against  the  freedom  riders  in  particular, 
and  actual  defiance  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  individuals  aided  and  abetted  by 
public  ofiBcials — as  evidenced  by  the  ac- 
tions of  Gov.  John  Patterson,  of  Ala- 
bama— certainly  indicate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  step  in  and  act 
boldly  to  suppress  these  flagrant  at- 
tempts to  continue  racial  discrimination 
and   segregation   in   this  countrj'. 

I  served  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  which  considered  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  and  the  amendments 
of  1960,  and  while  I  believe  these  laws 
were  important  initial  steps,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  combat  the  failure 
or  inability  of  law  enforcement  officials 
to  prosecute  those  resp>onsible  for  crimes 
against  his  fellowraan,  because  of  race 
or  color.  We  must  safeguard  for  evciT 
American  not  only  his  right  to  vote,  but 
also  his  right  to  study,  to  travel,  to  be 
housed,  to  be  employed — in  short  to  live 
with  dignity  in  full  freedom  and 
equality. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  as  a  permanent  agency,  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights,  a  strong  anti- 
lynching  provision,  prohibition  against 
discrimination  or  segregation  in  inter- 
state transportation,  strengthening  of 
basic  civil  rights  statutes  by  increasing 
punishment  where  death  or  maiming  re- 
sult from  violation  of  these  statutes,  and 


reinstatement  of  part  in  of  the  original 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  Part  HI  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  problem  as  it  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  right  to 
proceed  on  his  own  In  filing  civil  suits 
for  Injunctions  against  deprivations  of 
any  civil  rights. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  para- 
mount issues  facing  our  country  t<^day 
are  seemingly  international,  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  two  can  be  divorced, 
as  they  arc  inextricably  intertwined — 
mob  violence,  intimidation,  and  discrim- 
ination must  be  curbed  wherever  it 
occurs  when  the  safety  of  the  individual 
is  threatened.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
slow  down  in  cleaning  up  our  own  house. 
Law  and  order  must  be  maintained  if 
we  are  to  prove  to  the  world,  particu- 
larly to  those  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  those  on  the  brink,  that 
the  United  States  is  a  land  where  free- 
dom and  the  rights  of  each  and  every 
individual  are  respected  and  protected 
by  the  highest  standards  of  justice.  We 
cannot  and  must  not  countenance  defi- 
ance of  what  is  legally  and  morally 
right.  The  Congress  must  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  enact  strong  laws 
which  will  absolutely  guarantee  these 
basic  rights,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
preach  democracy,  freedom,  and  equality 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Impacted  School  Area  Discharge  Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIN'ES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  discharge 
petition  now  at  the  Clerk's  desk  calling 
for  action  on  H.R.  5349.  a  simple  2-year 
extension  of  the  federally  impacted 
school  area  laws — Public  Laws  815  and 
874. 

School  districts  in  319  of  the  Nations 
congressional  districts  have  been  entitled 
to  assistance  under  these  statutes.  Not 
one  of  these  school  districts  has  pro- 
ceeded under  any  assumption  other  than 
that  the  assistance  will  continue  during 
the  next  school  year. 

The  school  budgets  for  the  school  j'ear 
commencing  in  September  have  been 
made  up  with  this  in  mind.  Failure  of 
the  Congress  promptly  to  extend  these 
laws  wDl  result  in  financial  crises  rang- 
ing from  serious  to  catastrophic  in  each 
and  every  one  of  these  school  districts. 
It  is  too  late  for  them  now  to  obtain 
funds  from  other  sources. 

Unless  these  laws  are  promptly  ex- 
tended, U.S.  public  school  education  will 
receive  a  major  setback.  The  education 
of  millions  of  young  Americans  is  endan- 
gered. This  is  an  unconscionable  risk 
to  run  for  the  mere  pui-pose  of  using  the 
extension  of  these  statutes  as  a  black- 
mail device  to  force  support  for  the 
broader,  unrelated  school  bills. 

The  emergency  is  clear.  It  is  definite. 
It  is  one  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
should  wish  to  assume  a  responsibility 
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for  pushing  to  a  disastrous  conclusion. 
Those  who  have  not  already  signed  the 
discharge  petition  on  H.R.  5349  have  the 
power  to  ward  off  this  emergency  by 
signing  it.  It  affords  an  immediate  and 
positive  way  to  be  of  major  material  as- 
sistance to  American  education. 


True  Information  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25. 1961 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
come  to  my  desk  a  remarkable  publica- 
tion entitled  "Food  for  a  Nation."  This 
is  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  bears  the  date  May  1961. 
There  is  no  other  identification  on  it, 
so  one  carmot  tell  whether  this  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  research  service  or  the  mar- 
keting service  or  some  other  service. 
Apparently  no  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment was  willing  to  allow  its  name  to  ap- 
pear on  the  document.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  responsibility  lies  with  the 
Secretar3'  of  Agriculture. 

On  page  3  of  this  publication  is  this 
notable  paragraph : 

Agriculture  Is  comprised  of  3.7  million 
farms.  They  vary  in  size  from  very  small 
to  large.  The  operators  of  these  farms  have 
had  no  means  of  adjusting  total  production 
to  demand  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  this  last  sentence  to  which  I  call 
your  attention:  "The  operators  of  these 
farms  have  had  no  means  of  adjusting 
total  production  to  demand  at  home  and 
abroad." 

This  statement  is  not  based  on  facts. 

It  is  not  only  untrue,  but  seems  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  adoption  of  production 
controls  for  all  farm  products — a  step 
toward  the  socialization  of  agriculture. 

The  hog  farmers  of  my  district  have 
a  way  of  adjusting  production  to  de- 
mand. When  hog  prices  are  profitable 
they  expand  production;  when  hog 
prices  are  low  they  cut  back. 

The  poultry  farmers  of  my  district 
adjust  total  production  to  demand. 
When  eggs  are  high  priced  they  increase 
output;  when  eggs  are  cheap  they  buy 
fewer  chicks. 

Farmers  who  grow  watermelons  and 
strawberries  adjust  production  in  the 
same  way.  So  do  cattle  feeders  and  soy- 
bean growers.  These  people  all  make 
adjustments,  on  their  own,  without  or- 
ders from  Washington. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  commodities 
for  which  farmers  themselves  are  free  to 
make  adjustments  are  not  in  surplus. 
The  surpluses  are  exactly  for  those  com- 
modities which  have  been  regulated  by 
the  Government,  such  as  wheat  and  cot- 
ton. 

I  challenge  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  anyone  else  to  produce  a  piece  of 
valid  research  which  shows  that  farmers 
"have  had  no  means  of  adjusting  total 
production   to  demand."    Anyone   who 


says  that  farmers  cannot  adjust  produc- 
tion is  dead  wrong.  He  is  without  any 
explanation  for  the  generally  good  ad- 
justment of  supply  to  demand  for  live- 
stock products,  poultry,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables which,  taken  together,  comprise 
the  major  part  of  agriculture.  He  is 
without  an  explanation  of  how  all  of 
agriculture  adjusted,  until  recent  years, 
to  changes  in  population,  changes  in  diet, 
and  changej.  in  production  method.s. 

Anyone  who  says  that  farmers  "have 
had  no  meaiis  of  adjusting  total  produc- 
tion to  demand"  has  no  appreciation  for 
the  thought  that  farm  people  undertake 
in  planning  'heir  production.  He  has  no 
awareness  of  the  ingenuity  of  our  farm 
people  who  adjusted  broiler  production 
upward,  when  more  efficient  production 
methods  cane  along,  and  adjusted  horse 
production  downward  when  tractors 
came  in.  There  was  no  Government 
program  to  increase  broiler.s.  and  no 
Government  program  to  decrease  horses. 
Had  there  been,  we  would  now  probably 
have  a  shortage  of  broilers  and  a  surplus 
of  horses. 

What  is  tlie  solution  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem, as  set  forth  tn  the  publication  from 
which  I  ha\'e  just  quoted?  It  is  found 
on  page  8  "production  adjustment." 
Presumably  this  refers  to  the  original 
omnibus  farm  bill,  which  would  have 
regimented  all  agriculture.  Fortunately 
this  bill  has  been  cut  down  to  size. 

It  follows,  with  perfect  logic,  that  if 
farmers  ha\'e  no  way  to  adjust  produc- 
tion the  Government  must  do  it  for 
them.  Thus  the  Secretary'  proceeds  from 
an  erroneous  premise  to  a  false  conclu- 
sion. 

This  publication  holds  in  low  regard 
the  accomplishments  of  our  fai-m  men 
and  women.  It  holds  in  low  esteem  the 
resourcefulness  of  a  free  people.  It  re- 
veals an  ab,ysmal  ignorance  of  facts  of 
farm  life. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
established,  according  to  its  charter,  to 
"distribute  useful  information"  to  our 
farm  i>eople. 

The  passage  I  have  read  is  not  infor- 
mation, it  hi  misinformation.  It  is  not 
useful,  it  is  misleading. 


National   Lottery   of  New  Zealand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1961 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  national  lottery  of  New  Zealand. 
This  small  ination  uses  a  national  lottery 
to  help  provide  funds  for  charitable  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations. 

In  1960  the  gross  receipts  of  the  New 
Zealand  national  lottery  came  to  $1.7 
million.  The  profit  to  the  government  in 
that  year  was  $600,000.  The  bulk  of  this 
money  went  to  welfare,  charitable,  cul- 
tural, and  youth  organizations. 


The  people  of  New  Zealand  realize  that 
even  if  a  lottery  is  not  operated  on  a 
large  scale,  it  is  a  most  worthwhile  enter- 
prise if  the  revenue  it  brings  in  is  used 
for  the  right  purposes.  We  could  learn 
a  lesson  from  New  Zealand. 


Save  the  White  Aih 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1961 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
notice  has  been  given  to  a  letter  I  wrote 
on  July  7.  1961,  to  the  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  concerning  the  virulent 
di.sease  which  has  threatened  the  white 
ash. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  matter,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Richard  E.  McArdle 
and  the  reply  I  have  received  from  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  on  actions  being 
taken. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives 

Washington.  July  7,  1961 
Mr    Richard  E   McArdle, 

Chief.     US     Foref<t    Serincc.    Department    of 
Agrtrulture,   Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McArdle:  It  Ls  distressing  Ui 
learn  that  a  new  virulent  disease  of  unknown 
origin — ash-dleback — has  been  found  In  New 
York  State  which  threatens  the  white  ash 
of  that  State,  the  primary  source  of  stock  for 
baseball  bats. 

According  to  the  assistant  commissioner 
for  lands  and  forests  of  New  York  State, 
the  white  ash  (Praxlmus  amerlcanus)  Is  in 
danger  of  extinction.  A  recent  survey  showed 
that  up  to  70  percent  of  the  trees  in  com- 
mercial woodlots  are  in  various  stages  of  de- 
cline !is  a  result  of  the  disease. 

What  would  be  the  state  of  our  great 
American  sport  without  the  sharp  crack  of 
the  bat  that  sends  the  horsehlde  away  Into 
far  rightfield? 

What  young  bonus  rookie  could  hof)e  to 
earn  the  public's  favor  and  be  compared  with 
the  immortal  Babe  Ruth,  or  crafty  Ty  Cobb, 
or  the  master  of  the  long  ball,  Ted  Williams. 
if  he  must  accept  a  choice  from  three  syn- 
thetic bats  before  striding  to  the  plate  and 
-scratching  out  a  batting  stance?  What  mis- 
erable metallic  bong  or  plastic  thud  could 
trigger  the  roar  of  the  bleachers  with  the 
same  purity  of  contact  as  the  crack  of  the 
white  ash  bat? 

Please,  Mr.  McArdle,  as  one  bleacherlte  to 
another,  get  our  Forest  Service  experts  and 
our  research  scientists  at  work  Immediately 
to  save  the  white  ash. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Yours   very    sincerely, 

E.  C.  Gathincs 


U  S    Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington.  D  C.  July  17,  1961. 

Hon    E    C.  GATHINGS, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Gathings:  This  is  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  July  7  expressing 
concern  over  the  excessive  losses  of  white 
ash  in  New  York.  This  subject  has  con- 
cerned the  Forest  Service  too  and  we  cannot 
yet  explain  the  cause  of  the  losses. 
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In  cooperation  wii  \  the  New  York  Con- 
servation Departmen.  and  the  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse,  our  research  people 
have  for  several  years  carried  on  research  to 
determine  why  thesf  losses  are  occurring. 
These  studies  have  shown  that  a  fungus  is 
almost  invariably  associated  with  the  twig 
and  branch  dleb.ick  That  precedes  death  of 
affected  ash  tree."?,  but  inoculations  of  healthy 
vigon.ius  trees  with  this  fungus  have  not  re- 
produced the  dise.ise  Moreover,  the  fungus 
may  be  found  growing  saprophytically  on 
dead  branches  in  an  otherwise  healthy  tree 
with  no  evidence  of  any  injury.  Careful 
examination  of  ash  tiees  in  all  stages  of  de- 
cline shows  that  they  undergo  a  period  of 
reduced  growth  for  several  years  prior  to 
infection  by  the  fungus  From  this  and 
other  supporting  dati  our  scientists  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  fungus  is  only  weakly 
pathogenic  and  cann  jt  be  considered  to  be 
the  primary  cause  tif  the  disease 

In  addition  to  damage  to  ash  we  have  ob- 
served a  similar  decline  and  dleback  condi- 
tion in  otlier  tree  .si)ecies  that  are  associ- 
ated with  the  ash  m  several  E.xsrern  States 
This  rather  general  decline  of  different  spe- 
cies of  trees  leads  us  to  believe  that  adverse 
environmental  condi' ions,  largely  cliinatlc. 
are  more  likely  respcnsible  for  the  ash  de- 
cline and  k>ss  of  provth  and  mortality  than 
any  specific  pathoeei  This  condition  may 
be  associated  with  a  climatic  cycle,  and  if 
true,  we  hope  for  imarovement  as  the  cycle 
swings  back  to  less  adverse  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  our  ^'>rtheastern  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station  ha."  recently  strengthened 
its  research  attack  r  n  this  problem  Also, 
the  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse.  NY.,  is 
adding  to  its  research  on  the  problem.  The 
purpose  of  these  add.tional  studies  is  to  try 
to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  ash  mortality.  When  such 
an  understanding  is  acquired,  then  we  may 
be  in  a  po.'^ltion  to  riTon^.n'it^nd  C'  rrective  or 
remedial  measures 

We  appreciate   you-   letter  of  Inquiry  and 
assure  you  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  help 
save  the  white  ash  far  forestry  and  for  the 
many   uses   made  of    its   wood. 
Sincerely  your; . 

RiCl- ARD     E      Mc.^RDLE. 

C/1  ief. 
By  Clahe  Hendre. 


Iron  Cartain  Over  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

JF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP  Ca:,ifornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1961 

Mr.  UTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  to  include  the 
following  newsletter  of  June  22,  1961: 
Washington   Report 
(By  Congressma:i  James  B.  Utt,  28th 
District.  California) 

IRON     curtain     over     WASHINGTON 

The  admlnistratio  I's  censorship  of  news 
to  which  the  American  people  are  entitled 
is  becoming  oppressive  to  newsmen  and 
frightening  to  those  of  us  who  see  the  trend 
toward  the  elimination  of  free  speech  and 
the  coming  twilight  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  first  5  months  of  the  adminis- 
tration so  closely  parallels  the  flrst  5  months 
of  the  Third  Reich  under  Chancellor  Adolf 
Hitler. 

Three  days  aft€r  Hitler  became  Chancellor, 
his  Propaganda  Mini  iter,  Dr  Goebbels,  wrote 


in  his  diary,  "Now  it  will  be  easy  to  carry 
on  the  fight,  for  we  can  call  on  all  of  the 
resources  of  the  state.  Radio  and  press  are 
at  our  disposal.  We  shall  stage  a  master- 
piece of  propaganda." 

Every  morning  the  editors  of  the  Berlin 
daily  newspapers  and  the  correspondents  of 
those  published  elsewhere  in  Germany  gath- 
ered at  the  office  of  the  Propaganda  Minister 
to  be  told  by  Dr.  Goebbels  what  news  to  print 
and  what  news  to  suppress,  how  to  write  the 
news  and  headline  it,  what  campaigns  to  call 
of!  or  institute,  and  what  editorials  were  de- 
sired for  that  day  It  is  impossible  for  those 
of  us  who  have  not  lived  under  a  totalitarian 
government  (as  yet)  to  conceive  how  diffi- 
cult It  is  to  escape  the  dread  consequences 
of  calculated  and  incessant  propaganda. 

When  J  F.K.  was  a  candidate,  he  said:  "I 
want  to  be  a  President  who  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  and  who  takes  the  peo- 
ple into  his  confidence,  who  lots  them  know 
what  he  is  doing  and  where  we  are  gt)ing  " 
Since  becoming  President,  he  has  inaugu- 
rated a  strict  censorship  that  keeps  the 
public  from  knowing  what  he  is  doing  and 
where  we  are  going.  He  has  instituted  an 
incessant  and  massive  self-serving  propa- 
ganda program.  An  Interdepartmental  memo 
was  issued  requiring  that  all  statements  and 
all  releaies  made  by  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  should  include  "liberal  quota- 
tions from  the  President"  to  show  his  deep 
compassion  for  the  j  eojjle. 

The  first  evidence  of  censorship  was  the 
rebuke  of  Adni.  Arleigh  Burke.  Chief  of  Naval 
Oi)crations.  for  saying  that  J.F.K.'s  task  force 
liad  determined  there  was  no  missile  g,ip 
Tlie  White  House  denied  he  had  made  the 
statemer.t.  altho\)gh  it  was  made  in  public 
and  easily  verified  This  was  followed  by  the 
demand  that  the  news  services  should  with- 
lio'.d  from  thp  public  the  news  that  the  two 
.'\merican  fliers  shot  down  by  Russia  in  the 
Bering  Sea  had  been  released  and  were  m 
the  hands  of  oi:r  Ambassador  Thompson  ui 
Moscow  The  news  services  had  this  mfor- 
ni,:tlon  18  hours  before  the  President's  fir<-t 
t";evisod  news  conference,  and  he  wanted  to 
perso.ially  release  this  sensational  informa- 
tion. Surely  this  did  not  show  compassion 
for  the  wives  and  families  of  these  two  fliers 
nor  for  the  American  public.  Even  yet.  the 
White  House  has  refused  t<5  permit  these 
two  fliers  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
shooting  down  of  the  aircraft,  their  rescue 
and  imprisonment  by  Russia. 

Afte-  the  Key  West  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan.  Pierre  Salinger  set  up 
a  press  briefing  from  which  some  cf  the 
White  House  correspondents  were  excluded. 
;ind  when  these  correspondents  comp'aincd 
about  it.  Salinger  simply  said  that  theie  had 
been  no  briefing.  This  was  not  the  truth, 
and  does  not  inspire  confidence.  The  Copley 
Press  which  owns,  among  others,  the  San 
Diego  Union,  and  has  not  been  too  compli- 
mentary about  the  activities  of  the  New 
Frontier,  has  been  unabie  to  get  Its  corre- 
spondents on  trips  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
Pacific. 

Ac;ain,  when  the  President  went  to  Palm 
Beach,  Sallneer  ass\ired  the  news  corps  that 
there  would  be  no  news  break  on  tha:  trip, 
but  the  biggest  news  break  of  the  ye;;r  wa.s 
piven  at  Palm  Beach  to  some  of  the  favored 
White  Hovise  correspondents.  That  was  the 
announcement  of  the  forthcoming  summit 
meeting  with  Khrushchev, 

Tlie  President  did  not  want  the  puhlio  to 
know  that  he  was  an  avid  golf  playe-.  and 
will  not  {>ermit  newsmen  to  phot<)graph  him 
with   golf   clubs   nor   on   the   golf  course 

The  worst  censorship  is  on  Pentagon  news. 
No  correspondent  wants  or  is  seeking  to  give 
information  to  the  public  on  anything  in- 
volving security,  but  all  sources  of  Infor- 
mation from  the  Pentagon  have  been  closed. 
Even  the  Army-Navy-Air  Force  RegistcT  and 
Defense    Times,    a    private    publication,    has 


be^n  defied  information  to  the  point  that 
their  issue  of  June  17.  1961,  used  a  black 
cover  to  their  magazine  and  entitled  that 
issue  "Pentagon  News  Blackout."  Without 
the  prying  eyes  of  the  press,  skeletons  can 
be  buried,  blunders  will  pass  unnoted,  waste 
will  go  undetected,  and  general  confusion 
will  flourish  Correspondents  can  and 
should  keep  the  searchlight  of  truth  con- 
stantly turned  upon  the  spenders  of  50  per- 
cent of  our  $84  billion  annual  budget 

The  President  even  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
mand that  a  certain  commentator,  not  favor- 
able to  the  administration,  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  broadcasting  staff  if  that 
agency  expected  to  get  news  breaks  from  the 
White  House.  He  indicated  that  the  favored 
corresjxjndents  should  be  on  a  first -name 
basis  with  him. 

Apparently  our  foreign  relations  dealing 
wuh  Castro  have  been  taken  out  of  the  State 
Department  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate citi7^ns.  Upon  their  return  from  Ha- 
vana after  the  blackmailer.  Castro,  had 
upped  his  price  from  $15  million  to  $28  mil- 
lion, the  committee  refused  to  be  interviewed 
and  wished  only  to  report  to  their  superiors. 
Mrs,  Roosevelt,  Mr,  Reuther,  and  Dr  Milton 
Eisenhower.  Again,  I  ask.  "Where  are  we 
going'?" 

It  is  regrettable  that  President  Kennedy 
has  a  back  ailment,  and  I  sincerely  wish  him 
rapid  recovery  But  tl:e  public  is  entitled 
to  know  how  he  is  faring.  Hagerty  used  to 
issue  hourly  bulletins  on  Eisenhower's 
health.  Pierre  Salinger  will  not  even  talk  to 
the  newsmen  about  it.  Last  week  when  the 
President  presented  the  Robert  J.  Collier 
Trophy  to  Vice  Adm  William  F  Raborn.  Jr., 
who  directed  development  of  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile, he  was  moving  about  on  crutches  and 
all  newsmen  were  barred.  He  made  a  dupli- 
cate presentation  sitting  at  his  desk  with  the 
cjutches  hidden,  so  that  the  public  would  be 
misled.  Such  things  do  not  Inspire  confi- 
dence and  certainly  do  not  carry  out  the 
President's  promise  to  let  us  know  where 
he  is,  what  he  is  doing,  and  where  we  are 
going. 


Compulsory   Unionism,    Right   To    Work, 
and  James  HofFa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Tuesday,  July  25, 1961 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
desire  to  submit  the  following  comments 
on  the  subject  of  compulsory  unionism, 
right  to  work,  and  James  Hoflfa. 

Many  of  us.  I  am  sure,  have  reflected 
upon  the  recent  frightening  spectacle  of 
the  imion  Teamster  boss,  James  Hoffa, 
gathering  unto  himself  absolute  power 
over  thousands  of  workingmen.  In  pri- 
vate life  there  are  few.  if  any,  who  can 
dictate  to  a  captive  group  and  increase 
the  total  yearly  take  from  $8  million  to 
$20  million.  The  one  man  I  know  \\ho 
can  do  so  is  James  Hoffa. 

There  is  no  secret,  there  is  no  mystery 
about  this  synthetic  Sampson's  grip  over 
thousands  of  workers.  This  Teamster  ty- 
rant has  found  a  fountain  of  power.  This 
fountain  can  be  described  simply  in  one 
word — force.  In  the  long  course  of  his- 
toiy  thei-e  have  been  many  who  looked 
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for  the  fountain  of  youth  and  beauty  or 
the  money  tree,  but  without  success.  At 
last  we  have  with  us  in  this  country,  in 
the  person  of  Hoffa.  one  who  has  discov- 
ered the  fountain  of  power. 

The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  this  fountain 
of  force  and  compulsion  grew  from  a  tiny 
spring  created  and  brought  into  being 
by  th!°  Federal  Government  itself.  Un- 
der the  Flail  way  Labor  Act  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  Federal  Government 
condones  and  encourages  labor  unions  to 
use  the  compulsory  union  shop. 

The  compulsory  union  shop  is  a  club 
over  the  head  of  every  person  who  must 
labor  and  work  for  a  living.  Innocuous 
sounding  and  oftentimes  confused  by 
laymen,  the  union  shop  provides  that  a 
person  must  join  a  union  within  a  stated 
number  of  days — usually  30 — after  going 
to  work  or  he  will  lose  his  job  and  be 
dropped  from  the  payroll.  In  short, 
these  provisions  of  law  encourage  and 
enable  the  unions  to  force  and  compel  a 
man  to  pay  union  dues  and  belong  to  the 
union  or  forfeit  his  job. 

Let  us  trace  this  power  structure  from 
the  compulsory  union  shop  clause  to  Mr. 
Hoffa.  Because  of  the  bargaining  posi- 
tion the  Teamsters  have  and  their  pro- 
pensity to  use  unlawful  force,  Hoffa  has 
union  shop  contracts  in  nearly  every 
case.  Thus,  his  1.7  million  members 
have  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  fee.  They 
have  no  method  for  withholding  finan- 
cial supf>ort  to  the  institution  which  re- 
duces them  to  a  virtual  state  of  serfdom. 
With  this  vast  resource  of  dependable 
income,  Hoffa  can  well  afford  to  pay  him- 
self a  nominal  $75,000  a  year  salary  plus 
an  unlimited  expense  account.  More- 
over, the  chief  henchman  and  lieuten- 
ants in  Hoffa's  union  retain  their  jobs  at 
his  pleasure  and  receive  their  generous 
pay  out  of  the  same  bankroll  of  exacted 
imion  dues.  Who,  then,  in  the  union  can 
dispute  Hoffa? 

This  monstrous  system  can  be  changed 
by  a  simple  and  long  overdue  proposal. 
Since  the  source  of  Hoffas  power  is  com- 
pulsion, this  Congress  can  remove  that 
compulsion.  We  can  provide  the  Ameri- 
can worker  with  freedom  from  compul- 
sory union  membership. 

The  freedom  of  an  individual  to  join 
or  not  to  join  a  union  is  known  by  sev- 
eral names.  In  some  places,  it  is  called 
voluntary  unionism;  in  others  the 
principle  is  called  right  to  work.  The 
great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in 
1947  recognized  this  basic  right  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  has  provided  work- 
ers with  the  right  to  work  and  earn 
honest  bread  for  themselves  and 
families.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  the  cradle  of  American 
liberty  which  produced,  among  others, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mason, 
and  Henry,  was  also  one  of  the  very  first 
States  in  the  Union  to  enact  a  richt-to- 
work  law  and  thus  make  legal  recognition 
of  this  fundamental  principle  of  free- 
dom. 

During  the  recent  Democratic  primary 
in  Virginia,  in  which  the  forces  of  con- 
servatism were  triumphant,  this  law  be- 
came a  part  of  the  political  controversy. 
All  of  the  candidates  professed  to  favor 
the  Virginia  right-to-work  law,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  an  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign.     One    candidate,    who    had    at- 


tempted in  the  past  to  repeal  Virginia's 
right-to-work  law,  was  defeated  in  his 
bid  to  be  nominated  ai:id  then,  probably, 
to  establish  compulsory  unionism  in  our 
State.  His  attempt  was  thwarted  by 
the  alert  voters  of  Virginia  who  could  see 
through  the  words  and  recognize  com- 
pulsion imder  any  guise. 

Virginia  has  yet  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  burned  deeply  into  the  hearts  of 
the  noble  patriots  of  yesteryear.  In 
regard  to  this  great  freedom,  Virginia  i;s 
providing  leadership  for  the  growms 
right-to-work  movement  nationally.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  there  are  at  least 
three  Virginians  who  are  original  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Na- 
tional R.ght  to  Work  Committee— Edwin 
Dillard,  Nathan  Thorington.  and  Robert 
Englander — and  each  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
These  patriotic  Virginians  carry  on  the 
torch  of  liberty  which  Thomas  JefTersop. 
lighted  when  he  said  "that  to  compel  a 
man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money 
for  the  propagation  of  opinion.s  which 
he  disbelieves  is  sinful  and  tyrannical." 

We  now  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  sin- 
ful and  tyrannical  compulsory  member- 
ship and  payment  of  dues  can  become. 
The  power  exercised  by  Hoffa  smacks  of 
tyranny,  the  likes  of  which  this  country 
has  never  before  seen.  The  day  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  Congress  mu.^t 
remove  the  sanction  for  forceful  and 
compulsory  unionism  and  set  the  work- 
ingman  free.  We  must  arise  and  loosen 
the  worker's  chains.  We  must  release 
these  If.borers  from  the  draconian  hand.s 
of  desrots.  We  must  restore  the  free- 
dom of  the  workingman  of  America  and 
thus  destroy  the  power  back  of  Hoffa 
and  hiii  likes. 


Return  Moth-Balled  Basei  to  Private 
Ownership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1961 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  days  of  World  War  II,  millions 
of  acres  of  American  property  were  pur- 
chased by  the  U.S.  Government  for  con- 
version to  military  bases  of  various  types. 
These  bases  brought  with  them  employ- 
ment for  the  construction  trades,  em- 
ployment for  those  who  staffed  them 
after  they  were  completed,  and  pros- 
perity for  many  communities  of  varying 
size. 

They  also  attracted  many  new  resi- 
dents to  the  communities  involved,  and 
helped  to  swell  the  manpower  pool  of 
these  towns.  At  the  close  of  World  War 
II,  there  was,  of  necessity,  a  .sharp  cut- 
back to  standby  status  for  many  of  these 
emergency  bases.  Employees  were  laid 
off  by  the  thousands.  The  communities 
which  had  prospered,  now  suffered 
economically  and  some  went  from  boom 
to  bust  in  a  short  time. 

Then  along  came  the  Korean  action. 
Again  many  of  these  bases  were  acti- 


vated. Some  who  had  found  other  work 
a;-;ain  heeded  the  call  of  the  Federal 
payroll  and  were  reemployed.  Others 
continued  at  their  old  jobs.  More  new 
famihes  wtre  brought  to  these  towns  all 
over  the  Nation.  Again  the  boom  was 
on. 

After  the  Korean  war  was  concluded, 
the  bust  was  even  harder,  and  hun- 
dreds of  U.S.  communities  had  to  go 
through  another  painful  adjustment 
period. 

Today,  there  are  hundreds  of  these 
mothballed  bases  around  the  United 
State.s— proving  c^rounds,  airfields,  emer- 
ccncy  army  camps,  and  the  like.  The 
Defense  Dcpartm.ent,  which  has  not 
changed  character  since  Valley  Forge, 
still  does  not  want  to  give  up  any  prop- 
erty it  has.  It  maintains  these  bases, 
some  of  which  can  never  again  be  used. 
hiring'  handfuls  of  employees,  and  there- 
by holds  the  specter  of  of  future  boom- 
and-bust  times  over  these  communities. 

Many  of  these  bases.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wculd  better  serve  the  Nation  if  they 
wore  rt'lurned  to  private  ownership.  I 
mention  two  in  my  district,  Jefferson 
Proving  Ground  at  Madison.  Ind..  which 
would  make  an  excellent  industrial  park. 
and  Camp  Atterbury.  near  Columbus, 
which  offers  some  of  the  same  possibil- 
ities. There  are  hundreds  of  otliers. 
scattered  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  389*  empowering 
the  Armed  Forces  Committee  to  make  a 
complete  investigation  of  these  bases, 
starting  with  pilot  studies  at  Jefferson 
Proving  Ground  and  Camp  Atterbury. 
and  I  earnestly  solicit  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  this  measure.  It  reads: 
House  Resolution  389 

Resolution  to  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  utilization  of  certain 
property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense 

Re'^olved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  pilot 
study  of  the  present  and  proposed  utiliza- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
Jefferson  Proving  Ground,  Madison,  Indiana, 
and  Ccijnp  Atterbury,  Columbus,  Indiana,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such 
property  and  properties  of  similar  status 
elsewhere  should  be  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  for  disposal 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1940.  In  the 
conduct  of  such  Investigation  and  pilot 
study  the  committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
give  particular   attention   to — 

(1)  the  activities,  if  any,  presently  being 
conducted  and  proposed  to  be  conducted  at 
Jefferson  Proving  Ground  and  Camp  Atter- 
bury and  other  bases  of  similar  status 
throughout  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  effect  of  such  activities,  or  the 
lack  thereof,  on  the  economy  of  the  sur- 
rounding communities:  and 

(3)  the  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  sur- 
rounding communities  of  the  continued 
utilization  of  Jefferson  Proving  Ground  and 
Camp  Atterbury  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  compared  with  disposal  under  the 
:  cderal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress   at    such    times    and    places    within 
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the  United  States,  Including  any  Common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof,  whether  the 
House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hole,  such  hearings,  and  to 
require,  by  bUbpera  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  ieems  necessary;  except 
that  neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  is 
meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Hou.se  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signatU'-e  of  the 
chairman  of  the  ccmminee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  ;  ny  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  n  ember 

The  committee  sh.Tll  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  tiie  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  Invest igath.m  and 
pilot  study,  tosethcr  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  action  in  this  and  other  ca.ses  as 
It  deems  advisable  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  in  session 
shall   be   filed   with   the  Clerk  of  the  Ho\ise 

The  committee  ?hall  also  be  empowered 
to  make  similar  and  like  studies  of  other 
such  Installations  throughout  the  United 
States  and  to  stud>  the  etlect  of  Intermittent 
accelerations  and  i  losing  on  the  economy  of 
nearby  communities.  The  purpose  of  the 
resolution  shall  be  such  that  the  committee 
is  empowered  to  riake  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  all  sucli  inactive  bases  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  toward  return- 
ing the  lands  and  properties  involved  to 
private  ownership  thereby  assisting  in  the 
solution  of  econoriic ., problems  of  the  com- 
munities Involved. 


Resettlement  of  Refugees 


EXTENSIC'N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF    FENNSVLV,^NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1961 

Mr,  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provision;  of  the  act  of  July  14, 
1960 — Public  Law  86-648— a  law  en- 
abling the  United  States  to  participate 
in  the  resettlement  of  certain  refugees, 
the  Attorney  General  has  forwarded  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion on  the  second  6-month  period  of 
operations  undertaken  under  the  new 
law. 

In  submitting  this  report  to  the  House 
I  wish  to  commc  nd  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  for  its  efficient 
and  humanitari.m  administration  of  the 
law  and  I  wish  :o  compliment  the  Com- 
missioner of  Imaiigration  and  Naturali- 
zation, General  Swing,  personally,  for 
the  forthright  v/ay  in  wiiich  he  reports 
to  the  Congress  the  facts  on  the  refugee 
situation  as  it  exists  in  Europe. 

General  Swings  report  is  as  follows: 

us.  Department  of  Justice.  Im- 
migration AND  NaTXTIALIZATION 
Service, 

Washi  igton.  DC    July  13.  1961. 
Hon   Sam  Raydurv, 

Spci.ikrr  of  the  Hottsr  of  Representatives, 
Waslnngron.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  .Speakeh  During  the  second  6- 
month  period,  from  January  1.  1901.  through 
June  30,  1961,  the  Service  found  2.123  refu- 
gees eligible  for  parole  into  the  United  States 


under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  14, 
1960  (Public  Law  86-648).  On  February  6, 
1961,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Belgium  was  added  to  the 
countries  In  which  operations  had  beim  car- 
ried out  during  the  first  6-month  period, 
viz  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Greece.  Italy, 
and  Lebanon.  Comparative  figures  or  the 
two  periods  are  tabulated  below. 


.\iithorizcil  liystaiulory  "fiiirsharc" 

IVtvlinp  iH-glnninc  ol  (leriod 

Kt«i.«1ere<l  (iiiriiig  I'criod 

Tot.Tl  registrntioii.';.. 

IiiuikI  quallfu'il  for  parole 

lii'ioclC'i  or  otlierwbi'  closed 

Pending  emi  of  ixTiod.  


1st 

2<1 

[«rio<l 

P»Tlo<l 

5.571 

3.  7().'. 

0 

!M) 

6,334 

4.  lyi 

6,334 

4.  t'.'ji 

S,   41 

2.  1^ 

693 

l.'Mt 

soil 

i.usy 

Because  of  the  few  registrants  during  the 
first  6-inoiith  period,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
first  report  to  tlie  Congress,  the  Ser\ice  had 
not  found  it  necessary  to  impose  any  system 
of  priorities  such  as  had  been  initially  pro- 
posed for  the  operation.  When  the  registra- 
tion, particularly  of  In-camp  refugees  of 
the  "long  residence,   hard-core   clas.i,"  con- 


tinued unexpectedly  low  during  the  second 
6-month  period,  concern  was  expressed  that 
niany  refugees  who  were  eligible  for  parole 
either  did  not  know  of  the  privileges  avail- 
able to  them  or  were  not  being  assisted  by 
the  nongovernment  agencies  in  processing 
applications  If  such  were  the  case,  a  foun- 
dation would  have  been  laid,  upon  the  ex- 
piration ol  the  current  law,  1  year  hence,  for 
demands  to  extend  or  broaden  the  law,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  numerous  hard- 
core refugees  in  European  displaced  persons 
cam.ps.  To  deternilne  whether  our  concern 
WIS  valid,  a  country-by-country  survey  of 
refugee  camps  was  conducted  by  personnel 
of  the  Service  in  Europe  during  June  of  this 
year. 

The  survey  established  that  our  fears  were 
groundless.  In  over  300  camps  personally 
visited  by  Service  officers  during  June,  not 
one  was  found  in  which  full  information 
about  opportunities  for  migration  under 
the  US  laws  had  not  been  made  available 
to  interested  and  eligible  refugees  by  camp 
officials,  by  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(hereinafter  UNHCR).  or  by  workers  of  the 
cooperating  U.S.  voluntary  agencies.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  survey  follows: 


Co'intry 

Federal 
cami* 

Oilier 
camps 

Nouna- 

tional 

rofugee 

population 

UNHCU 

plipihlr- 
refupees 

Current 
registrants 

'"•rwce i - - 

liulv      .  ....    

3 

A 

40 
43 

0 

0 

129 

458 

4:m 

3.  44fi 

4.  4i;i 
n.«<« 

263 
2.123 
2.941 

111.  .■«» 

236 
633 

.Austria ^,,,.,,, 

<  itinuiny k.__..- 

153 
119 

Italy  and  Greece  present  true  refugee  sit- 
uations of  nonnational,  nonethnic  refugees 
in  considerable  numbers  residing  in  a  lew, 
centrally  supervised  refugee  locations,  who 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  local  economy 
and  are  being  supported  by  public  or  pri- 
vate charity.  Mo.st  of  these  persons  desire 
X-11  nuETate  and  all  who  exp.ess  a  preference 
for  the  United  States  are  being  considered 

In  Germany  and  Austria,  the  lar.ds  from 
which  over  a  million  refugees  were  moved 
in  the  decade  after  World  War  II  ended,  the 
Situation  has  now  changed  completely,  al- 
though the  surface  indications  apjjear  un- 
changed. Almost  every  ab.e-bodied.  willing 
worker  can  obtain  employment.  ::n  addi- 
tion to  the  natives  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  and  Austria,  over  10  million  Ger- 
man ethnics  from  East  Germany  and  ad- 
jacent areas  and  over  1  million  o:her  na- 
tionals are  firmly  resettled  in  tliese  two 
countries.  Germany  has,  notwithstanding 
this  tremendously  swollen  population,  im- 
ported approximately  one-half  million  sup- 
plemental workers  from  other  countries  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  labor  market. 
Despite  this,  the  misnomer  "Refugee  Camp" 
is  still  applied  to  the  converted  a;-my  bar- 
racks, schoolhouses.  churches,  wareho\ises, 
etc.,  in  which  htmdred  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons, largely  German  or  Austrian  nationals. 
continue  to  reside  for  extended  periods  of 
years  on  payment,  in  most  cases,  of  very 
small  rental  charges.  Tliese  persons  live  al- 
most completely  on  the  proceeds  of  their 
employment  in  local  communities,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  public  or  private  assistance.  Some 
remain  because  of  a  reluctance  to  move  into 
the  few  available  higher  priced  louses  or 
:.p..rtn-.ents.  but  most  coi^.tmue  in  their 
present  accommodations  because  of  the 
complete  unavailability  of  alternate  hous- 
ing. Since  the  inception  of  the  program. 
1  year  ago,  despite  the  widest  publicity  on 
emigration  opportunities,  only  3M  appli- 
cants in  Germany  and  633  in  Aus:ria  have 
registered  lor  the  U.S.  refugee-pa -ole  pro- 
gram ir  im  these  camps,  and  of  thi-  total  of 
1.014.  the  c.ses  ol  301  have  been  withdrawn 
or  rejected. 

la  France,  Belgium,  and  Lebanon  there 
are  no  refuyjee  ci^mps.    Of  the  300  registrants 


In  the  last  named,  over  200  have  been  ex- 
amined, found  qualified,  and  have  either  en- 
tered the  United  Stat«s  or  are  awaiting 
transportation.  Service  operations  in  Leb- 
anon are  expected  to  end  by  the  close  of  the 
next  reporting  period.  Operations  in  Bel- 
glum  have  been  of  too  short  a  duration  to 
base  any  conclusions:  however,  the  refugee 
situation  there  is  relatively  stabilized  and 
no  new  influx  of  refugees  is  anticipated 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  to  be 
a  country  of  initial  asylum  of  comparatively 
recent  fugitives  or  expellees,  with  high  per- 
centages from  the  Middle  Eiist  and  their 
registration  rate   Is  relatively  high . 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  operations 
under  the  law.  as  a  result  of  the  studies  and 
sur\eys  outlined  above,  it  is  appropriate  to 
make  two  general  observations,  which  are 
contrary  to  popular  belief.  The  first  Is  that 
the  number  of  persons  In  Europe  who  are 
within  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Comm.issioner  for  Refugees,  who  are 
within  the  refugee-escapee  definitioiis  of 
the  act,  and  who  desire  to  migrate  to  the 
Unit<>d  States  has  been  overestimated.  The 
second  observation  is  that  no  L^.S.  legisla- 
tion In  the  general  area  of  immigration,  no 
matter  how  broad  in  scope  or  how  thoroughly 
riiid  consrlei.tiously  implemented,  can  result, 
in  itself,  in  the  elimination  of  refugee  camps, 
as  that  term  is  popularly  applied. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program,  regis- 
trations for  refugees  who  are  not  residing 
in  camps  has  been  appreciably  higher  than 
from  those  within  the  camps  as  the  follow- 
ing comparative  table  illustrates: 


Inciitni' 

Out  of 
canip^ 
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C33 

B64 
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3.213 
1,786 
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396 
304 
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France 
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To  Insure  that  the  ba»tc  purpose  of  the  The  correspondence  is  as  foUows:  3.  To  eliminate  entirely  the  conslderaUon 

law.  that  the  United  States  take  Its  fair  share  Mat  21    1961  °^    applications   for   people   made    by   aliens 

of  UNHCR  mandated,  emlgrable.  admissible  Kennedy                                   '  ""^^   ^^^'*   '^^^L  ''°)t?^^  ^  search  of  em- 

re«x«ees.  who  are  not  firmly  resettled  m  their  f?I'-,„°f^l^^^^,  tL    rmted  States  Pl"yment   opportunlUes    and    who    have   no 

^S  Of  present  residence,  with  a  view  ^JZ^^ToYl^/icl^asHZ^^^^^^  JSL'T'TJ^uU^L  °'  ^'^"""^  ^*''^'  "^  "' 

to  ths  aboUtlon  of  the  refugee  c^P« J^  5^^  Mk.  Attorney  General:   Upon  my  re-  ^'^^  Jl^l'^ot  a  strict  enforcement  of 

sri?pisss  "^""'"^  "  ^°""-  s=°jf  rh^J^ou^Jir^f^prverVm^^  SL^.:,"itrvrauL^%^h;Ten*niro?; 

n'l^sS^r^f'Tugee  acquired  prior  to  .^.  S^^-^-r^un^Oe^ne'flf^rnire  ^c^  fe-^-escapee  as  contained  in  the  law  It- 

SS»'^lSS;t'''  ""^                  '  '    '  °  mlnlstratlve   operations   unden.Ken    by    the  ^^^.^^.^  ,^,  ,.,  ^,y  ^,,  y,,,  ^p,,,. 

campresiaeni.                           .     ^     .          t  Department  of  Justice  pursuant  to  secUuus  1  ^      rr,att<.r  r»f  prave  imnort»nr-p    t 

2.  Status  of  refugee  acquired  since  Janu-  ^^^"2  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  July  14.  1960  (Public  L.iw  t'°'^  '"  ^^^  """"^'^  ''^  Sra^e  importance.  I 

ary  1.  1958:    (a)    camp  resident,  (b)    out-of-  86-648),  I  have  orally  reported  to  Uiis  sub-  ^"^-      o.^^erHvvour, 

camp  resident                                    ^     ,    ,  .  r»H  committee  my  observations  and  findings.  bmcereiy  youra                  vValtk. 

wtSrea?r^ik^y"l^i  whlc^re'fS^  o^rt^  "^^^   P^^-'^^^   l^lT^   °^   "^J   '"^TNlTn"  Cha.>r.an,     S^Z'^ZtUe^'To.     1. 

within  each  country  in  wnicn  reiugee  opera  disturbingly  high   percentage   of   aliens  mmmittee  on  *fae  Judiciarv 

tlons  continue  that  no  applicant  In  any  cate-  j^  ^^^  ^^le  United  States  who.  having  Committee  on  the  Judtciary. 

gory  WUI  be  paroled  1^ to  the  United  Stetes  j^^^  ^^^  country  of  their  nationality  within  dwart'^t  of  Jitstic. 

If  hU  emigration  would  deprive  ariy  ell^ble  3  or  3  years,  applied  for  parole  under  Wa^MnJt^l  C    M^  24  1961 

with  a  higher  priority  of  an  opportunity  to  ^^^^^^  spurious  claims  of  refugee  status.  Washington.  DC,  May  24, 1961. 

oome  to  this  country.     Criteria  wUl  contmue  Further    I  have   acquainted   the  subcom-  Hon.  Fr.^kcis  E.  Walteb, 

to   be  basically  the   same   as   used   for   visa  ^^^^^^  ^^ith  my  observations  relating  to  the  Chairman.  Subcommittee  No.  1.  Committee 
Issuance    and    immigration    examination    of  jack  of  effort  to  provide  entry  Into  the  Unltetl  on   the  Judiciary.   House   of  Represent- 
Inunigrants.     Kxamlnatlons  of  all  parole  ap-  g^^^^  ^^  refugees  residing  In  camps,  a^  well  aftr***.    Washington,   DC. 
pUcants  consist  of  the  Identical  medical  ex-  ^  ^j^,^           finding  that   the  review  of  the  Dear  Congressman:  This  is  In  response  to 
amlnatlon,  Including  X-rays  by  physicians  of  available   statistics   discloses    the    truly   un-  y<nir  letter  of  May  23.  1961,  advising  that  the 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  as  Ls  accorded  proportionate  participation  In  the  benefits  of  svibcommlttee    has   concluded    that    the   so- 
normal  immigrant  visa  applicants,   and  In-  -^j-^jg  ^v  one  national  group.  Yugoslavs,  the  called  fair-share   law  for  paroling  of   aliens 
terrogatlon  and  fingerprinting  of  each  prin-  overwhelming  majority  of  whom   appear  to  into   the    United   States    U   presently    being 
clpal  applicant  and  accompanying  member  of  j^^ve    the    least    genuine    claim    to    refugee  administered   in   a  manner  conflicting  with 
his  family  imder  the  age  of  14  by  U.S.  Im-  status    as  mcwt  of  them  are.  In  fact,  seeking  the  legislative  Interest  as  reflected  In  House 
migration  officers.     The  records  of  security,  economic  opportunities  rather  than  political  Report  1433  of  the  86th  Congress,  accompany- 
intelligence.  and  other  agenclc-s  of  this  Gov-  asylum  ^"^  House  Joint  Resolution  397. 
ernment  are  examined,  as  are  the  records  of  .^.^^  purpose  of  this  letter  in  to  advise  you  I  am  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  ob- 
the  countries  In  which  the  refugees  are  proc-  ^j^^^.  ^j^^  subcommittee  has  reached  the  con-  servatlons,    findings,    and    recommendations 
esaed.    Additionally,  the  Service  will  exercise  elusion  that  the   manner   In  which   the   so-  based  upon  your  recent  study  trip,  and  will 
discrimination   in   the  consideration   of   the  p^ug^j  f^lr  share  law  Is  administered  at  the  communicate  with  you  In  the  near  future  as 
application    by    an    adult    who    has    left    a  prgggnt  time  Is  In' sharp  conflict  with  legls-  soon  as  I  have  looked  Into  this  matter. 
spouse  or  child  behind  in  any  Iron  Curtain  {^^^^^  intent   as  indicated   In  House  Report  Sincerely. 
country  or  In  his  country  of  origin.  ^^   ^^33  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^  Congre.ss,  accompanying  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  appUcation  of  these  criteria  resulted  jjouse    Joint    Resolution     397.     The    report  Attorney  General. 

in  841  denials  of  parole  applications  during  ^^^^.  ..rj^^  committee  believes  that  if  en-                                 ^        

the  period  covered  by  this  report,  as  follows:  ^^^^^   ^^^  wisely  used    this  legislation  will  ^  S  Department  or  Justice. 

Ineligible            43  greatlv  contribute  to  the  resettlement  of  the  Washington.  DC.  May  26.  1961. 

Security   risks           187  diminishing    residue    of    unsettled    refugees  Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter. 

Crtmlnal            _      69  and  permit  the  United   Natiop^  High  Com-  Chairman.  Subcommittee  No.  1.  Committee 

Medical  rejects           .....'. 87  mlssloner  or  Refugees  to  achieve   the  main  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representa- 

Immorality                 "'I"!!!-" 25  ptirpose    of    the    World    Refugee    Year,    the  tives.  Washington.  D.C. 

UndeslrablUty     98  liquidation  of  camps."  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Further  reference  is 

Firmly  settled 1*5  This  legislative  Intent  was  even  more  em-  made   to  your  letter  of   May  23.   1961.  con- 
Spouses  and  children  of  above  prlnci-  phatlcally  stated  In  the  course  of  the  debate  cernlng    the   administration   of   Public   Law 

pajg                                         187  held   on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  on   April  4,  86  648,  for  the  parole  of  alien  refugees  Into 

^^^^    Including  mv  own  explanation  of  the  tlie   United  States.     Your   letter  suggests   a 

In  617  cases  the  applications  were  closed  legislation  which  I  Introduced   and   recom-  system  of  priorities  In  the  processing  of  such 

because  the  applicant  had  taken  advantage  jnended  to  the  Congress.    It  was  made  abun-  cases  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  In- 

of   resettlement   offered   by   other    countries  ^jantly   clear    that    the    primary    purpose    of  tent  of  the  Congress  as  Indicated  In  the  leg- 

or    withdrawn     his     application    for     other  jjouse  Joint  Resolution  397  was  to  eliminate  Islatlon  and  in  the  accompanying  leglslatl%e 

reasons.  ^■^^    remaining    refugee    camps,    particularly  history. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  assurance  of  housing  those  located   In   Western   Germany   and   In  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  prior 

and  employment  required  by  regulations  Im-  /.ugtrla      In  that  connection,  this  subcom-  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter  the  Immigration 

plementlng  the  act.  3,700  refugees  had  been  mlttee  noted   with  surprise  that   an  exten-  and   Naturalization  Service  had   established 

referred  to  the  Intergovernmental  Commit-  ^^^^  parole  program  is  conducted  In  France,  the  precise  priority  system  desired  by  your 

tee  for  European   Migration,   the   organiza-  „  country  which  has  no  refugee  camps  what-  subcommittee  and   has  directed   the   Imme- 

tion  which  arranges  for  the  transportation  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  resettlement  and  employ-  diate  Institution  of  processing  procedures  to 

of   the  parolees   to  the   United   States,   and  opportunities    are   widely    available.  ^^^^l  ^^at  system  into  effect.     I  am  happy 

2.fl00  had  arrived  In  the  United  States  as  of  direction  of  the  subcommittee,  I  wish  '°  o^^^^-  ^^"^^°"'  "^f  *  y^"""  !«""  1^"^« 

'^^'J"^t^on2<:7o^rs^'^ev'^JTe:  ^  ^^^'  '^  ^^   *^«  ^^^  ''''   "^"^^T^  "'^^trrSp^'t' t^lkT  countries  In  which  a 

^STof  tS^f^U  i^'t^o^p^iri^fthls  -^--    ^^f^^    ^    — ^    '^«    ^'^^^^'^"  refugee  par^e  program  Is  being  conducted, 

^^I.    K*    -IZ^    T.„V^I7!    1    «r.,»    lUoT    1-;  above  outlined.  the    Department    of    JusUce    is    oonducUng 

country    '>e*'<^f«^   January    l    and    May    10,  ^^  j^  recommended  that  the  Immigration  such   a  program  only   In  those  countries  In 

1961.  are  attached.  ^^^    Naturalization    Service    be    Instructed,  which   the    Secretary   of   State    Informs   the 

Sincerely.                     »  m  <?  forthwith,  to  apply  and  enforce  a  rule  of  se-  Attorney   General   that   a   refugee   situation 

J».  M.  SwiNO,  lectlvlty  In   granting   parole   entry   Into  the  exists.     Your    letter   refers,    particularly,   to 

■  United  States  pursuant   to  Public  Law   86-  France  as  a  place  where  such  a  program  Is 

Enciosiu'es.  ^^^       Consistent    with    the    Intent    of    Con-  being  conducted.    That  country  Is  one  of  the 

The  submission  of  General  Swing's  re-  gress.  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  basic  Pl^^ces   In   which   a  refugee  situation   exists. 

port  was  preceded  by  exchange  of  corre-  change  in  the  present  procedures  would  m-  :^- i;\r  ber  ^elstlbUshed.  'X',%  TrZ 

spondence  between  myself  and  the  At-  volve  the  following:  operations  wlll  be  conducted  therein. 

torney    General    of    the    United    States  l-  To    enforce    priorities    benefiting    bona  your  letter  requests  a  report  concerning 

regarding     the     desirability     of     certain  A'*®    political   refugees   who    are   residing    in  ^^^    administration    of   Public    Law    86-648. 

rhan<ri»«  in  thp  administration  of  Public  camps    and   who   have    been   camp    Inmates  ^he  statutory  report  called  for  by  section  2 

.         !f  c?Q    .K           ifirL;SL?i»itoi^  for   proportionately    the    longest    periods    of  of  that  act  will  be  furnished  to  you  in  great 

Law  86-648.  those  changes  having  beeii  .j^^  ^,^^^,j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^5  ^^^  ^,  ^q^i^^d 

recommended  by  Subcommittee  No.  1  or  2.  To    enforce    priorities    benefiting    bona  by  the  law. 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  after  I  Qde  refugees  who,  for  reasons  beyond  their  Sincerely, 

concluded  an  extensive  study  of  the  ad-  control,   are    unable    to   avail    themselves   of  Robjest  F.  Kennedy, 

ministration  of  that  law  in  Europe.  locally   existing    resettlement    opporttinltles.  Attorney  General. 
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Coal  Research  Belongs  to  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  Within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Not  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 


{  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
literally  amazed  when  reading  the  July 
18  Congressional  Record  and  the  debate 
which  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  S.  2043,  the  AEC  authori- 
zation bill. 

What  attracted  my  attention  was  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
and  foi-mer  colleague  in  the  House,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph),  authorizing  an 
appi-opriation  of  $5  million  for  "study, 
development,  and  design  for  nuclear 
processes  which  have  application  for  im- 
proving and  utilizing  coal  and  coal 
products." 

The  distinguished  Senator's  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Senate  without 
any  debate  whatsoever,  and  represents 
one  of  the  two  differences  between  the 
AEC  authorization  bill  approved  in  the 
House  July  13,  and  the  bill  approved  5 
days  later  in  the  Senate. 

In  explaining  his  amendment  to  the 
Senate,  the  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia said: 

We  know  that  currently  (the  coal  Indus- 
try) Is  an  Industry  Incapable  of  adequately 
advancing  research  on  Its  own  initiative  and 
exclusively  with  its  own  resources.  The 
Congress  recognized  this  by  creating  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  But  that  agency  needs 
much  technological  assistance  of  the  nature 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  alone 
is  capable  of  providing. 

In  offering  his  amendment  to  the  AEC 
authorization  bill,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  who  stated  he  read  and  reread 
the  debate  on  the  authorization  bill  in 
this  House  on  July  13,  overlook  what  his 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Bailey]  said  here  at  that  time.  My 
friend,  the  Representative  from  West 
Virginia,  reviewed  briefly  for  our  infor- 
mation the  history  of  the  laboratory  set 
up  at  Morgantown,  In  his  State,  imder 
an  authorization  voted  in  1945  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  process  of  cre- 
ating high-octane  gasoline  and  lubri- 
cating oil  from  processing  coal. 

Concerning  the  subject  of  coal  re- 
search, our  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
told  us : 

Some  time  ago.  when  we  found  out  from 
the  research  that  It  was  necessary  to  produce 
3.300'  F.  in  order  to  break  coal  down  to 
Its  component  parts  to  make  those  necessary 
researches  which  would  set  up  an  industry 
which  would  guarantee  prosperity  to  these 
coal-producing  States  for  the  next  800  years 
by  processing  their  coal  Into  high-octane 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oil.  I  took  this 
matter  up  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  gentleman's  committee,  and  I 
got  a  polite  runaround. 
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The  committee  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  referred  is  the  Jomt 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  Mr. 
Holifield,  responded  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  with 
the  following  words : 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  that  moft  of  the  Members  on  this 
side  supported  the  Mc>rgantown  appropria- 
tion, and  I  will  say  that  he  is  asking  for 
Something  tliat  we  cannot  give.  We  cannot 
handle  3.300  F.  of  heat  in  a  reactor  for  ex- 
perimental purposes.  That  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  is  holding  back  our  develop- 
n.'^nt.  We  do  not  have  the  metallurgical 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  metals,  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  heat  at  that  rate. 

!vlr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  was  apparently  saying,  in  ef- 
fect, that  "I  .sympathize  with  your  prob- 
lem, but  technologically  speaking  we — 
the  AEC  and  the  Joint  Committee — are 
un;ible  to  help  you."  Yet,  only  5  days 
later,  in  the  other  body,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  successfully  spon- 
sored an  amendment  so  designed  as  to 
provide  .iust  the  sort  of  coal  research  re- 
quested by  oui-  colleague  from  that  same 
coal-minin?  State.  In  that  brief  inter- 
val the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
.seemeci  to  have  come  into  possession  of 
some  information  which  must  not  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  chaii-man  of  the 
Joint  Comir.ittee.  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

So  it  wovild  appear  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  his  colleague  in 
this  House  are  in  complete  agreement  as 
to  the  need  for  application  of  nuclear 
energy  to  coal  research,  and  may  I  say  I 
join  them  in  such  agreement.  Yet, 
where  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bailey]  "got  a  polite  run- 
around,"  the  Senator  from  his  State 
offered  an  amendment  to  accomplish  the 
same  fundamental  purpose  and  had  his 
amendment  adopted  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice  being  heard  in  the  other  body. 

In  offering  his  amendment  to  the  AEC 
authorization  bill,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  mentioned  that  the  Congress 
had  esUblished  an  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
coal  industry  has  neither  the  initiative 
nor  the  resources  to  carry  on  an  ade- 
quate industrywide  research  program. 
To  refresh  the  memory  of  the  Members. 
it  seems  appropriate  to  take  a  moment 
to  review  Public  Law  86-599  of  July  7, 
1960,  which  established  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research.  Section  2  of  that  act  reads 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  (of  the  Interior > 
shall  establish  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  an  Office  of  Coal  Research,  and 
through  such  ofUce  shall — 

( 1 )  develop  through  research,  new  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  mining,  preparing, 
and  utilizing  coal; 

( 2 1  contract  for,  sponsor,  cosponsor,  and 
promote  the  coordination  of,  resesjch  with 
recognized  Interested  groups,  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  coal  trade  associations,  coal 
research  associations,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  agencies  of  States  and  political 
subdivisions  of  States; 

( 3  I  establish  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  recognized  experts  In  var- 
ious aspects  of  coal  research  to  assist  In  the 
examination  and  evaluation  of  research 
progress  and  of  all  research  proposals  and 


contracts    and    to   insure    the    avoidance    of 
duplication  in  research;   and 

(4)  cqfiperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
with  other  departments,  agencies,  and  Inde- 
pendent est^iblishments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  with  State  governments,  and 
with  all  other  Interested  agencies,  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental. 

This  section  of  the  act  establishing  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  provides  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  the  Interior  with  a  broad  ransre  of 
activities  in  the  field  of  coal  research. 
This  section  would  seem  to  cover  every 
conceivable  activity  which  the  Offii.e 
would  want  to  undertake. 

It  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that 
this  act  included,  in  section  8,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2  million  for  fiscal  year 
1061  to  start  the  Office  on  its  activities. 
The  act  also  includes,  in  this  same  sec- 
tion 8,  blanket  authortiy  to  appropriate 
for  the  current  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carr^'  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The 
fiscal  year  1962  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  includes  an 
item  of  SI  million  for  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  of  which  not  more  than  $225.- 
000  would  be  spent  for  administration 
and  supervision.  All  funds  appropriated 
for  this  Office  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Now  ii  strikes  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  proper  place  for  an  appropriation  of 
$5  million  for  coal  research  designed  to 
develop  "processes  having  application 
for  improving  and  utilizing  coal  and  coal 
products"  is  an  agency  charged  with  de- 
veloping "new  and  more  efficient  methods 
of  mining,  preparing,  and  utilizing  coal." 
The  Office  of  Coal  Research,  therefore,  is 
the  only  Federal  agency  to  which  the  $5 
million  should  be  appropriated  for  coal 
research.  Since  the  AEC  is  not  charged 
by  law  with  coal  research,  as  the  Office 
of  Coal  Reseaich  undoubtedly  is.  the 
AEC  is  not  the  agency  to  be  given  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  such  a  project. 
F\irtherTnore,  we  need  no  further  author- 
ity to  appropriate  such  an  amount  to  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  whereas  author- 
izing legislation  is  required  in  the  case 
of  the  AEC. 

When  we  mention  atomic  energy  or 
nuclear  processes  in  the  Congress  the 
natural  inclination  has  been  to  say. 
"Give  the  job  to  the  AEC.  No  other 
agency  knows  anything  else  about  the 
field."  This  is  just  what  happened  in 
the  other  body  with  respect  to  the  coal 
research  amendment.  But  this  does  not 
have  to  be  the  case  at  all.  as  a  brief  look 
at  the  AEC's  own  history  bears  out. 

Other  Federal  agencies  have  become 
interested  in  atomic  energy  and  nuclear 
research  and  have,  on  their  own,  devel- 
oped research  programs  requiring  the 
use  of  certain  nuclear  processes  and  nu- 
clear research  reactors.  Officials  of 
these  agencies  did  not  run  to  the  AEC 
and  cry  that  the  Commission  should 
build  and  operate  a  reactor  for  them  and 
do  their  research  for  them.  They  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns. 

One  of  these  agencies  is  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  at  Anacostia.  With  an  ap- 
propriation of  something  like  $1  million 
obtained  under  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  budget  they  started  from  scratch 
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and  built  their  own  pool-type  research 
reactor  at  Anacostia  under  the  same  type 
of  license  from  AEC  that  any  private 
enterprise  would  have  to  get  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  At  the  laboratory 
they  fabricated  practically  all  of  the  re- 
actor parts,  except  for  the  fuel  elements 
which  the  AEC  provided  under  specifica- 
tions set  up  by  the  NRL.  This  reactor. 
completed  for  just  under  $1  million,  is 
operated  today  under  an  AEC  operating 
license,  Just  as  though  it  were  a  pri- 
vately owned  facility,  and  with  this  re- 
actor the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
conducts  a  wide  variety  of  research  ac- 
tivities. 

Right  in  this  same  area  around  the 
Nation's  capital  there  are  other  in- 
stances of  nuclear  research  being  carried 
out  by  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
other  than  the  AEC.  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital,  here  in  the  District,  and  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center,  out  in 
Bethesda,  each  has  its  own  nuclear  re- 
search reactor  which  was  procured  and 
Is  operated  under  the  AEC  license,  using 
funds  appropriated  not  for  the  AEC  but 
for  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  respectively.  And  there  are 
other  instances  similar  to  these  else- 
where in  the  country,  as  any  Member 
can  determine  by  merely  looking  at  a 
listing  of  the  Commission's  reactor 
licensees. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  more  than 
ample  precedent  for  the  OflBce  of  Coal 
Research  to  get  into  the  atomic  energy 
field  on  its  own,  or  through  its  contrac- 
tors, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  prescribed  for  this  Office  in 
Public  Law  86-599. 

Because  I  support  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  offered  in  the  other  body  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  but  do 
not  feel  it  should  properly  be  a  part  of 
the  AEC  authorization  bill.  I  intend  to 
introduce  legislation  appropriating  $5 
million,  an  additional  $5  million,  to  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  for  the  purposes 
outlined  in  the  Senate.  I  will  call  upon 
my  good  friend,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  B.^iLEY],  to  join  me  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  get  this  much  money  as  soon  as 
possible  for  this  worthy  cause.  As  soon 
as  the  gentleman  and  I  can  work  out  the 
details  of  draftsmanship  required  here, 
we  will  have  ready  two  identical  bills 
which  would  serve  to  place  the  funds  in 
the  proper  agency,  an  agency  which  we 
here  in  the  Congress  last  year  created 
for  just  this  purpose.  The  money 
should  not  be  appropriated  for  the  AEC, 
and  I  mtend  to  urge  that  it  be  put  where 
it  belongs.  If  the  need  is  as  great  as 
pictured  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  agree  with  him  on  this  point, 
then  the  fimds  should  be  put  where  they 
belong,  in  the  hands  of  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research. 

Therefore,  I  sincerely  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  represents,  as  I 
do.  an  area  which  produces  coal  to  re- 
sist any  attempt  to  hoodwink  you  into 
voting  to  waste  $95  million  on  the  un- 
necessary Hanford  steamplant  because 
you  support  the  $5  million  coal  research 
item. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Van 
Zandt   amendment   which  deleted   this 


$95  million  item  from  the  AEC  authori- 
zation bill  was  approved  by  the  House  by 
a  teller  vote  of  176  to  140.  It  is  almost 
unanimously  agreed  that  had  we  asked 
for  a  roll  call  the  vote  would  have  re- 
vealed still  a  greater  majority  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Hanford  electric  generating 
facility.  Therefore.  I  hope  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  ignore  the  Senate 
action  in  restoring  the  $95  million  to  the 
bill  by  voting  to  delete  it  from  the  con- 
ference report  or  if  necessary  to  vote  to 
reject  the  conference  report. 


The  Role  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
Interpreter  of  the  Coastitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1961 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
an  address  delivered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Ervin.  at  a 
meeting  oi  the  State  bar  of  South  Da- 
kota at  Yankton.  S.  Dak.,  on  July  1. 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Role    of   the   .Slpreme   Court    as    the 
Interpreter  of  the  CoNSTiTrTioN 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  South  Da- 
kota bar.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  in  your  great  State  which  ii  so 
ably  represented  in  the  Senate  by  my  good 
friends.   Francis    Case    and    Karl    MrNOT. 

The  constitution  of  my  native  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  always  contained  a  warn- 
ing which  all  Americans  would  do  well  to 
heed.  It  is  this:  "A  frequent  recurrence 
to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  ble.^sings  of  liberty  " 
Let  us  pause  for  a  few  moment.^;,  and  recur 
to  some  fundamental  principles. 

The  men  who  composed  the  C  institutional 
Convention  of  1787  were  wise  men  They 
had  read  the  history  of  the  long  and  bitter 
struggle  of  many  for  freedom,  and  had  found 
this  shocking  but  everlasting  truth  In- 
scribed upon  each  page  of  that  history.  No 
man  or  set  of  men  can  be  safely  trusted  with 
governmental  power  of  an  unlimited  nature. 
As  a  consequence,  they  were  determined. 
above  all  things,  to  establish  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

To  prevent  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
by  the  Federal  Government,  they  embDdled 
in  the  Constitution  the  doctrine  of  the 
.separation  of  governmental  powers.  In  so 
doing,  they  utilized  this  doctrine  in  a  two- 
fold way.  They  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  powers  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  discharge  its  functions  as  a  Central 
Government,  and  they  left  to  each  State 
the  power  to  regulate  its  own  Internal  af- 
fairs. It  was  this  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers  which  prompted  Chief 
Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  to  make  this  trench- 
ant observation  in  Texas  v.  White:  "The 
Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions,  looks  to 
an  Indestructible  union,  comp>osed  of  in- 
destructible States." 

In  their  other  utilization  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  separation  of  governmental  powers, 
the  members  of  the  Convention  of  1787 
vested  the  power  to  make  laws  in  the  Con- 


gress, the  power  to  execute  laws  in  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  power  to  Interpret  laws  In  the 
Supreme  Court  and  such  Inferior  courts  as 
the  Congress  might  establish.  Moreover, 
they  declared.  In  essence,  that  the  legislative, 
the  executive,  and  the  Judicial  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  forever  re- 
main separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 

This  brings  me  to  my  subject,  "The  Role 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  Interpreter  of 
the  Constitution." 

In  discussing  this  subject.  I  must  tell  you 
the   truth   about   the   Supreme   Court. 

I  know  it  is  not  popular  In  some  quarters 
to  tell  the  truth  about  this  tribunal.  Ad- 
monitions of  this  character  come  to  us  daliy 
from  such  quarters:  When  the  Supreme 
Court  speaks.  Its  decisions  must  be  accepted 
as  sacrosanct  by  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the 
people  of  America,  even  though  they  con- 
stitute encroachments  on  the  constitutional 
domain  of  the  President  or  the  Congress, 
or  tend  to  reduce  the  States  to  meaningless 
zeros  on  the  Nation's  map.  Indeed,  the 
bench,  the  bar,  and  the  people  must  do  more 
than  this.  They  must  speak  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  all  times  with  a  reverence  akin  to 
that  which  inspired  Job  to  .'peak  thus  of 
Jehovah;  "Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  Him." 

To  be  sure,  all  Americans  should  obey 
the  decrees  in  cases  to  which  they  are  parties, 
even  though  they  may  honestly  and  reason- 
ably deem  such  decrees  unwarranted.  But 
It  is  sheer  Intellectual  rubbish  to  contend 
that  Americans  are  required  to  believe  in 
the  infallibility  of  judges,  or  to  m.\ke  mental 
obeisance  to  Judicial  aberrations.  They  have 
an  Inalienable  right  to  thir.k  and  speak  their 
hor.est  thoughts  concerni:ig  all  things  under 
the  sun.  including  the  decisions  of  Supreme 
Court  majorities  It  is  well  this  Is  so  be- 
cause the  late  Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone 
spoke  an  Inairputable  truth  when  he  said. 
"Where  the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do,  with 
great  public  questions,  the  only  protection 
against  unwise  decisions,  and  even  Judicial 
usurpation.  Is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  ac- 
tion, and  fearless  comment  upon  it." 

As  one  whose  major  efforts  have  centered 
In  the  administration  of  Justice,  I  have  the 
abiding  conviction  that  tyranny  on  the  bench 
is  as  objectionable  as  tyranny  of  the  throne 
and  that  my  loyalty  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment compels  me  to  oppose  It.  In  en- 
tertaining this  conviction,  I  And  myself  In 
the  company  of  such  great  Americans  as 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  refused  to  accept  In 
abject  silence  what  they  conceived  to  be 
judicial  usurpations. 

I  do  not  find  It  easy  to  express  my  dis- 
approval of  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  was  taught  in  my  youth  to  repose  an 
absolute  confidence  In  that  tribunal  by  my 
father,  an  active  practitioner  of  law  in 
North  Carolina  for  65  years,  who  was  ac- 
cu.^tomed  to  refer  to  it  with  almost  rever- 
ential awe.  He  used  to  say  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  administer  justice  ac- 
cording to  law  though  the  heavens  fell. 

I  regret  to  say.  however,  that  the  course 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  recent  years  has 
been  such  as  to  cause  me  to  ponder  the 
question  whether  fidelity  to  fact  ought  not 
to  induce  its  members  to  remove  from  the 
portal  of  the  building  which  houses  it  the 
majestic  words,  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law," 
and  to  substitute  for  them  the  superscrip- 
tion, "Not  justice  under  law,  but  Justice 
according  to  the  personal  notions  of  the 
temporary  occupants   of  this   building." 

The  truth  Is  that  on  many  occasions  dur- 
ing recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  has 
usurped  and  exercised  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  St;\tes  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion while  professing  to  interpret  It. 

In  so  doing,  the  Supreme  Court  has  en- 
croached upon  the  constitutional  powers  of 
Congrcs  as  the  Nation's  legislative  body. 
and  struck  down  State  action  and  State  leg- 
islation  in    areas   clearly   committed    to   the 
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states  by  our  system  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. This  action  has  been  accompanied 
by  overruling,  repudiating,  or  Ignoring  many 
contrary  precedents  of  earlier  years. 

A  study  of  the  decisions  Invalidating  State 
action  and  State  legislation  compels  the  con- 
clusion that  some  Supreme  Court  Justices 
now  deem  themselves  to  be  the  final  and 
Infallible  supervisors  of  the  desirability  or 
wisdom  of  all  State  action  and  all  State 
legislation. 

This  is  tragic,  indeed,  because  there  is 
nothing  truer  than  the  belief  attributed  to 
the  late  Justice  Louts  D.  Brandels  by  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  that  "the  States  are  the  only 
breakwater  against  the  ever-poundlng  surf 
which  threatens  to  submerge  the  Individual 
and  destroy  the  only  kind  of  society  in  which 
p>ersonallty  can  survive." 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  analyze  or 
even  enumerate  all  of  the  decisions  which 
sustain  what  I  have  said.  I  must  content 
myself  with  stating  In  summary  form  the 
effect  of  only  a  few  of  them. 

CongresB  was  told  by  the  Court  In  the 
Girouard  (338  U.S.  61 1  and  Yates  (354  U.S. 
298)  cases  that  it  really  did  not  mean  what 
it  said  In  plain  English  when  It  enacted 
statutes  to  regulate  the  naturalization  of 
aliens  and  to  punish  criminal  conspiracies  to 
overthrow  the  Government  by  force.  Cor- 
gress  was  told  by  the  Court  In  the  Watkins 
case  (354  U.S.  178)  that  Its  committees  must 
conduct  their  Investigations  according  to 
rules  Imposed  by  the  Court  which  make  It 
virtually  certain  that  no  Information  will 
ever  be  obtained  from  an  unwilling  witness. 
Seventeen  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  told  by  the  Court  In  the  Brown 
(347  U.S.  483)  and  Boiling  (347  U.S.  497) 
cases  that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  5th  amendment  had  lost  their  original 
meanings  because  the  state  of  psychological 
knowledge  had  changed.  California  was  told 
by  the  Court  in  the  Lambert  case  (355  U.S. 
225)  that  it  cannot  punish  Its  residents  for 
criminal  offenses  committed  within  Its  bor- 
ders if  such  residents  are  Ignorant  of  the 
statutes  creating  such  criminal  offenses. 
California  was  told  by  the  Court  In  the  first 
Konigsberg  case  (353  U.S.  252)  that  It  can- 
not resort  to  cross-examination  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  qualifications  of  those  who 
apply  to  It  for  licenses  to  practice  law  In  Its 
courts.  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania 
were  told  by  the  Court  In  the  Sweezey  (354 
US.  234)  and  Ttelaon  (350  U.8.  407)  cases 
that  they  cannot  investigate  or  punish 
seditious  teachings  or  acUvities  within  their 
borders.  New  York  was  told  by  the  Court 
In  the  Slochoicer  case  (350  U.S.  551)  that  It 
cannot  prescribe  standards  of  propriety  and 
fitness  for  the  teachers  of  its  youth.  North 
Carolina  was  told  by  the  CSourt  In  the  first 
Williams  case  (317  U3.  287)  that  it  cannot 
determine  the  marital  status  of  its  own  citi- 
zens within  its  own  borders.  Pennsylvania 
and  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  Stephen 
Girard,  who  had  slumbered  in  the  tongueleas 
silence  of  the  dreamless  dust  for  126  years, 
were  told  by  the  Court  In  the  Board  of 
Trusts  case  (353  UjS.  230)  that  the  14th 
amendment  empowers  the  Court  to  write  a 
post  mortem  codlcU  to  the  will  which 
Stephen  Girard  made  while  he  walked  earth's 
surface  and  entertained  the  belief  that  dis- 
posing of  private  property  by  will  Is  a  mat- 
ter for  its  owner  rather  than  judges.  And 
within  the  last  fortnight.  24  States  have  been 
told  by  the  Court  in  the  Mapp  case  that  the 
fotirth  amendment  has  somehow  lost  Its 
original  meaning  no  years  after  its  ratifica- 
tion, and  that  In  consequence  they  no  longer 
have  the  power  which  they  possessed  in  times 
past  to  regulate  the  admlssibUlty  in  their 
own  courts  of  evidence  obtained  by  searches 
and  seizures. 

In  saying  these  things,  I  am  not  a  lone 
Toice  crying  In  a  legal  wilderness.    The  con- 


curring opinion  of  the  late  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  in  Brown  v.  Allen,  and  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  36  State  chief  justices  In 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  disclose  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  judges  and  la^i-yers  of  Amer- 
ica believe  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  con- 
fining Itself  to  Its  allotted  constitutional 
sphere. 

I  quote  these  words  from  Justice  Jackson's 
concurring  opinion:  "Rightly  or  wTongly.  the 
belief  is  widely  held  by  the  practicing  pro- 
fession that  this  Court  no  longer  respects 
Impersonal  rules  of  law  but  is  guided  In 
these  matters  by  personal  Impressions  which 
from  time  to  time  may  be  shared  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Justices.  Whatever  has  been 
intended,  this  Court  also  has  generated  an 
impression  in  much  of  the  judiciary  that  re- 
gard for  precedents  and  authorities  Is  obso- 
lete, that  words  no  longer  mean  what  they 
have  always  mes  nt  to  the  profession,  that 
the  law  knows  no  fixed  principles."  Justice 
Jackson  closed  his  observations  on  this  score 
with  this  sage  comment:  "I  know  of  no  way 
we  can  have  equal  Justice  under  law  except 
we  have  some  law." 

Let  us  consider  and  weigh  the  reasoning 
of  those  who  seek  to  Justify  the  proposition 
that  It  Is  permissible  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  amend  the  Constitution  under  the  guise 
of  Interpreting  It. 

They  make  these  assertions:  The  Consti- 
tution must  change  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. As  Its  authorized  Interpreter,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  the  rightful  pwwer  at  all 
times  to  make  the  Constitution  conform  to 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  Its  members. 
Since  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis.  I.e.,  the 
rule  that  jvidges  stand  by  and  follow  the  de- 
cisions of  their  own  court,  might  handicap 
the  Supreme  Court  in  making  the  Constitu- 
tion conform  to  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
Its  members  on  some  occasions,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  not  bound  by  its  own  decisions  on 
constitutional  questions. 

These  arguments  rest  upon  a  wholly  fal- 
lacious premise,  namely,  that  the  power  to 
interpret  and  the  power  to  amend  are  iden- 
tical. The  distinction  between  these  powers 
is  as  wide  as  the  gulf  which  yawns  between 
Lazarus  In  Abraham's  bosom  and  Dives  in 
heU.  The  power  to  Interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  power  to  ascertain  its  meaning, 
and  the  power  to  amend  the  Constitution 
is  the  power  to  change  its  meaning. 

It  seems  at  first  blush  that  those  who  ad- 
vance these  arguments  overlook  tlie  signifi- 
cant fact  that  article  V  of  the  Co.ostltution 
vests  the  power  to  amend  the  Constitution 
in  the  Congress  and  the  States,  and  not  in 
the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Jitstlces  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  not  so.  ITiey  sim- 
ply nullify  article  V  with  these  neat  asser- 
tions. 

The  method  of  amendment  authorized  by 
article  V  is  too  cumbersome  and  alow.  Con- 
sequently, the  Supreme  Court  must  do  the 
amending.  "The  alternative  is  to  let  the 
Constitution  freeze  in  the  pattern  which 
one  generation  gave  It." 

To  a  country  lawyer,  this  is  merely  a  "high 
falutin"  way  of  saying  that  the  oath  of  a 
Supreme'  Court  Justice  to  support  tae  Con- 
stitution does  not  obligate  him  to  pay  any 
attention  to  article  V  or  any  other  provision 
displeasing  to  him. 

When  all  is  said,  the  thesis  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  the  rightful  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution  under  the  (;ulse  of 
interpreting  it  is  repugnant  to  the  end  the 
Pounding  Fathers  had  in  mind  when  they 
gave  this  country  a  written  constitution. 
Indeed,  it  is  incompatible  with  the  primary 
object  of  all  law. 

The  Federalist,  Judge  Thomas  M.  (Jooley's 
naonumental  treatise  on  "Constitutional  Lim- 
itations." and  certain  great  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  antedating  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  reveal  with  unmistakable  clarity 
the  end  the  Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind  in 
giving  our  country   a  written   constitution. 


The  Pounding  Fathers  "were  not  mere  vi- 
sionaries toying  with  speculations  or  theo- 
ries, but  practical  men.  dealing  with  the  facts 
of  political  life  as  they  understood  them" 
(South.  Carolina  v.  United  States). 

They  understood  the  facts  of  political  life 
exceedingly  well.  "The  history  of  the  world 
had  taught  them  that  what  was  done  in  the 
past  might  be  attempted  in  the  future  "  In 
consequence,  they  foresaw  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  government  they  desired  to 
establish  and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen  they 
wished  to  secure  would  be  put  in  peril  in 
troublous  times  by  both  the  government  and 
the  people  unless  they  protected  such  funda- 
mentals of  government  and  such  liberties 
by  "Irrepealable  law"  binding  equally  upon 
the  government  and  the  governed  at  all 
times  and  tinder  all  circumstances  ex  parte 
Miliigan  » . 

The  Founding  P-athers  knew  that  the  stirest 
way  to  protect  the  fundamentals  of  the  gov- 
ernment they  desired  to  establish  and  the 
liberties  of  the  citizen  they  wished  to  secure 
was  to  enshrine  them  in  a  written  constitu- 
tion, and  thus  put  them  beyond  the  control 
of  impatient  public  oflaclals,  temporary  ma- 
junties,  and  the  varying  moods  of  public 
opinion.  To  this  end,  they  framed  and 
adopted  a  written  constitution,  thereby  put- 
ting Into  form  the  government  they  were 
creating  and  prescribing  the  powers  that 
government  was  to  take  (South  Carolina  v. 
United  States;  Constitutional  Limitations). 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  "useful 
alterations  '  of  some  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  "be  suggested  by  experience." 
Consequently,  they  made  provision  for 
amendment  as  set  out  in  article  V.  James 
Madison,  whom  historians  rightly  call  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution,  informs  ua 
that  the  Constitutional  Convention  pre- 
ferred this  mode  for  amending  the  Consti- 
tution because  "it  guards  equally  against 
that  extreme  facility  which  would  render 
the  Constitution  too  mutable,  and  that 
extreme  difficulty  which  might  perpetuate 
its  discovered  faults"  (The  Federalist). 

Since  the  Constitution  is  a  written  instru- 
ment, its  meaning  does  not  alter,  unless  its 
wording  is  clianged  by  amendment  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  article  V.  "That  which 
it  meant  when  adopted  It  means  now  •  •  '. 
Those  things  which  are  within  its  grants  of 
power,  as  those  grants  were  understood  when 
made,  are  still  within  them,  and  those  things 
not  within  them  remain  still  excluded" 
(South  Carolina  v.  United  States) . 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  declared  in 
his  great  opinion  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  that 
"the  enlightened  patriots  who  framed  our 
Constitution  and  the  people  who  adopted  it 
must  be  understood  •  •  •  to  have  intended 
what  they  said." 

This  being  true,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  noon- 
day sun  that  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  Constitution  is 
simply  to  ascertain  and  give  effect  to  the 
intent  of  its  framers  and  the  people  who 
adopted  it  (Gibbonj  v.  Ogden,  Odgen  v. 
Saunders,  Lake  County  v.  Rollins).  As  Jus- 
tice Miller  said  in  ex  parte  Bain:  "It  is  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  in  the  construction  of 
the  langtiage  of  the  Constitution  here  relied 
on,  as  Indeed  in  all  other  instances  where 
construction  becomes  necessary,  we  are  to 
place  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
condition  of  tlie  men  who  framed  that  in- 
strument." 

Since  the  meaning  of  a  written  constitu- 
tion is  fixed  when  it  is  adopted  and  is  not 
different  at  any  subsequent  time  when  a 
court  has  occasion  to  pass  upon  it.  Judge 
Cooley  was  Justified  in  declaring  in  his  'Con- 
stitutional Limitations"  that  "a  court  •  •  • 
which  should  allow  a  change  in  public  sen- 
timent to  infiuence  It  in  giving  to  a  written 
constitution  a  construction  not  warranted 
by  the  intention  of  its  founders  would  be 
justly  chargeable  with  reckless  disregard  of 
official  oath  and  public  duty." 
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I  know  that  In  recurring  to  fundamental 
principles  I  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge 
that  I  am  setting  the  clock  back.  As  one 
who  believes  truth  to  be  eternal.  I  am  not 
troubled  by  this  charge.  Moreover,  I  have 
observed  that  the  charge  Is  usually  made  by 
those  who  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
there  was  little,  If  any,  wisdom  on  earth 
before  they  arrived.  It  was  a  wise  man  and 
not  a  wag  who  suggested  that  these  persons 
object  to  setting  the  clock  back  because  It 
would  require  them  to  adjust  their  clocks 
and  their  minds  forward. 

Let  us  reflect  at  this  point  on  the  primary 
object  of  all  law. 

Laws  are  designed  to  furnish  rules  of  con- 
duct for  government  and  people.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  law  is  destitute  of  value  unless 
It  has  sufficient  stability  to  afford  reliable 
rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of  government 
and  people,  and  unless  it  can  be  found  with 
reasonable  certainty  In  established  legal 
precedents.  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  had 
this  truth  In  mind  when  he  said:  "It  Is 
usually  more  Important  that  a  rule  of  law 
be  settled,  than  that  it  be  settled  right. 
Even  where  the  error  in  declaring  the  rule 
Is  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  it  is  ordinar- 
ily better  to  seek  correction  by  legislation." 

If  the  thesis  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  have  the  rightful 
power  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution under  the  guise  of  interpreting  it 
every  time  a  sitting  Justice  wavers  in  mind 
or  a  newly  appointed  Justice  ascends  the 
bench  sliould  And  permanent  acceptance, 
the  Constitution  would  become  to  all  prac- 
tical intents  and  purposes  an  uncertain  and 
unstable  document  of  no  beneficial  value  to 
the  country.  Yea,  more  than  this,  it  would 
become  a  constant  menace  to  sound  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  and  to  the  freedom  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  not  at  liberty 
to  Join  Supreme  Court  Justices  in  saying 
that  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  constitu- 
tional questions  are   not   binding  on    them. 

I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  opinion 
that  the  notion  that  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices are  not  bound  by  the  decisioRsi^f  the 
Court  on  constitutional  questions  exalts 
Supreme  Court  Justices  above  all  other  men, 
and  is  of  the  stuff  of  which  Judicial  oli- 
garchies are  made.  Be  this  as  it  may,  what 
Justice  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  said  in  "The 
Natiore  of  the  Judicial  Process"  concerning 
the  contention  that  the  Judge  Is  always  priv- 
ileged to  substitute  his  individual  sense  of 
Justice  for  rules  of  law  applies  with  equal 
force  to  this  notion.  "That  might  result  In 
a  benevolent  despotism  if  the  Judges  were 
benevolent  men.  It  would  put  an  end  to 
the  reign  of  law." 

What  I  have  said  on  this  point  finds  full 
support  in  the  ringing  words  of  Edward 
Douglas  White,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and 
wisest  Judge  ever  to  grace  the  Supreme 
Court  bench.  He  said:  "In  the  discharge  of 
Its  function  of  interpreting  the  Constitution, 
this  Court  exercises  an  august  power.  •  •  • 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  accomplishment  of 
its  lofty  mission  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
stability  of  its  teachings  and  the  sanctity 
which  surrounds  them  •  •  *.  The  funda- 
mental conception  of  a  Judicial  body  is  that 
of  one  hedged  about  by  precedents  which 
are  binding  on  the  Court  without  regard  to 
the  personality  of  its  members.  Break  down 
this  belief  in  Judicial  continuity,  and  let  it 
be  felt  that  on  great  coniUitutlonal  questions 
this  Court  is  to  depart  from  the  settled  con- 
clusions of  Its  predecessors,  and  to  deter- 
mine them  all  according  to  the  mere  opinion 
of  those  who  temporarily  fill  its  bench,  and 
our  Constitution  will,  in  my  Judgment,  be 
bereft  of  value  and  become  a  most  danger- 
ous Instrument  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people." 

What  has  been  said  does  not  deny  to  the 
Supreme  Court  the  power  to  overrule  a  prior 
decision  in  any  Instance  where  proper  judi- 


cial restraii'.t  Justified  such  action.  A  sound 
criterion  for  determining  when  proper  judi- 
cial restraint  Justifies  a  Judge  in  overruling 
a  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  the  standard 
which  Judge  Learned  Hand  says  his  friend 
and  colleague.  Judge  Thomas  Swan,  set  for 
his  own  guidance;  "He  will  not  overrule  a 
precedent  unless  he  can  be  satl.sfied  beyond 
peradventure  that  it  was  untenable  when 
made;  and  not  even  then,  if  it  has  gathered 
around  it  the  support  of  a  substantial  body 
of  decisions  based  on  it  " 

In  ending  this  phase  of  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  precedents  set  by  the 
Supreme  C(jurt  on  consf.tutlonal  questions 
were  tenable  when  made  if  they  conformed 
to  the  Intention  of  those  who  framed  and 
adopted  the  constitutional  provisions  in- 
volved, no  matter  how  inconsistent  they 
may  be  with  the  views  of  Justices  subse- 
quently ascending  the  bench 

This  brln;;s  me  to  the  argument  that  Su- 
preme Coui-t  Justices  must  nullify  article 
V  and  usurp  the  power  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution while  pretending  to  interpret  it 
to  keep  the  Constitution  from  freezing  in 
the  pattern  which  one  generation  gave  It. 

I  assert  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  com- 
mand that  there  is  really  no  substantial 
validity  in  vhis  argument  I  take  thi?  posi- 
tion for  three  reasons: 

First.  Although  the  Con.«;titutlon  does 
not  change  its  meaning  in  the  absence  of 
amendment  under  article  V.  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  are  pliable  In  the  sense 
that  they  reach  into  the  future  and  em- 
brace all  new  conditions  falling  within  the 
scope  of  thn  powers  which  they  in  terms 
confer  [Missouri  PR.  Co.  v.  United  States. 
South  Carolma  v.  United  States) .  Existing 
grants  of  constitutional  powers  will  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  action  in 
virtually  all  new  fields  In  which  action  on  its 
part  will  be  appropriate 

Second.  As  the  posse.ssor  of  all  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Congress  has  complete  authority  at  all  times 
to  make,  amend,  or  repeal  laws  relating  to 
all  matters  committed  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  Fede-al  Government. 

Third.  Fcr  these  reasons,  occasions  which 
really  cal!  for  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion are  comparatively  rare  While  It  Is 
frequently  asserted  that  the  method  for 
amending  the  Constitution  prescribed  by 
article  V  is  too  cumbersome  and  slow  for 
practical  purposes,  those  who  make  the  as- 
sertion furnish  no  satisfactory  proof  of  its 
truth.  To  b?  sure,  they  cite  as  evidence  the 
failure  of  Cc>ngress  and  the  States  to  make 
constitutional  changes  they  deem  desirable. 
They  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
evidence  the;.-  cite  has  Just  as  If.ieical  a  tend- 
ency to  prove  that  the  wisdom  of  Contrress 
and  the  States  exceeds  theirs  Tliomas  Rlley 
Marshall  said  that  "it  is  as  easy  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it 
tised  to  be  to  draw  a  cork  "  While  this  state- 
ment is  not  I'.terally  trtie,  it  is  substantially 
true  in  instances  where  Congress  and  the 
States  believe-  a  constittitional  amendment 
to  be  ad  visa  b!'^ 

In  the  finsl  analysis,  those  who  contend 
that  Supreme  Court  Justices  are  justified  in 
changing  the  meaning:  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions while  pretending  to  interpret  them 
confuse  right  and  power. 

What  Jtistice  Cardozo  said  of  the  Judge  as 
a  legislator  in  "The  Nattire  of  the  Judicial 
Process"  is  re'.evant  here.  He  said:  I  think 
the  difficulty  has  its  origin  in  the  failure 
to  distinguisli  between  right  and  power, 
betwge':  the  command  embodied  in  a  judg- 
ment and  the  Jural  principle  to  which  the 
obedience  of  ttie  Judge  Is  due.  Judges  have, 
of  course,  the  power,  though  not  the  right, 
to  Ignore  the  mandate  of  a  statute,  and 
render  Judgment  in  despite  of  it.  They 
have  the  power,  though  not  the  right,  to 
travel  beyond  the  walls  of  the  interstices, 
the    bounds   set    to    Judicial    innovation    by 


precedent   and   custom.     None   the   less,   by 
that  abuse  of  power,  they  violate  the  law." 

Let  me  refer  in  closing  to  the  Father  of 
Our  Country,  who  was  President  of  the  Con- 
vention which  wrote  our  Constitution.  As 
the  Encylopaedla  Britannica  says,  the  weight 
of  George  Washington's  character  did  more 
than  any  other  single  force  to  bring  the  Con- 
vention to  an  agreement  and  to  obtain  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  afterward. 

If  the  America  which  George  Washington 
and  the  other  Founding  Fathers  created  is 
to  endure.  Supreme  Court  Justices  as  well  as 
Presidents  and  Congresses  mtist  heed  what 
he  said  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.    I  quote  his  words: 

"It  Is  Important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  Inspire 
caution  in  th(jse  intrusted  with  its  adminis- 
tration, to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department, 
to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  en- 
croachment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers 
of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thxis  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despi^tism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love 
of  [Kjwer  and  proneness  to  abuse  it  which 
predominate  in  the  human  heart,  Is  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion. The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  In 
the  exercise  of  pKilitical  jxiwer,  by  dividing 
and  distributing  it  into  different  deposito- 
ries, and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of 
the  public  weal  against  invasions  of  the 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments 
ancient  and  modern:  some  of  them  in  oiir 
country  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  pre- 
serve them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  insti- 
tute them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  con^ 
stitutlonal  powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  desig- 
nates. But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usur- 
pation; for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may 
be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  custom- 
ary weapon  by  which  free  govermnents  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always 
greatly  overbalance  In  permanent  evil,  any 
partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use 
can  at  any  time  yield." 


Tips  and  Cash  Gratuities  To  Be  Included 
for  Social  Security  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1961 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hr.ve  introduced  today  a  bill  which  will 
provide  that  tips  and  gratuities  shall  be 
included  as  wages  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors', and  disability  program.  This  bill 
will  correct  an  unjustice.  produce  addi- 
tional revenues,  and  will  make  realistic 
the  social  security  benefits  for  service 
workers. 

This  bill  will  consider  tips  as  wages 
for  the  purposes  cf  social  security.  Serv- 
ice workers  pay  income  taxes  on  their 
tips,  but  their  tips  are  not  considered  in 
computing  their  social  security  benefits. 
The  provisions  of  my  bill  will  increase 
.social  security  revenues  by  collections  on 
income  which  has  never  been  subject  to 
tl>  payment  of  social  security  taxes.  It 
will  result  in  a  reporting  of  realistic 
wages,  thus  increasing  the  social  security 
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benefits  for  servic<"  workers  when  they 
become  eligible. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
85th  and  86th  Congresses  when  the  min- 
imum-wage bill  was  $1  per  hour  for  cov- 
eied  employees.  Now  that  the  87th 
Congress  has  enacted  the  $1.25-per-hour 
minimum-wage  bill,  one  of  the  objections 
to  my  previous  proposals  is  obliterated. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  omnibus 
social  security  bill  in  1958,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  isleans  Committee  in- 
dicated that,  whik  the  committee  fa- 
vored the  principle  m  my  bill,  the  subject 
required  further  ftudy.  Three  yeais 
have  passed  and  the  necessary  study  has 
been  made.  This  bill  serves  a  great  need 
and  eliminates  a  great  inequity  against 
workers  who  rely  c^n  tips  for  their  in- 
come, in  part  or  in  total. 

This  bill  makes  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

First.  The  bill  gi/es  the  option  to  an 
employee  within  10  days  from  the  close 
of  any  month  to  report  to  his  employer 
the  amount  of  tips  and  other  gratuities 
which  he  has  receiv3d  during  the  month 
of  his  employment  with  such  employer. 
In  addition,  the  employee  must  turn 
over  to  the  employer  an  amount  equal 
to  the  social  security  contributions  re- 
quired by  section  3101  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  deducted  under  sec- 
tion 3102  of  such  cDde  as  if  such  total 
amount  had  actually  been  paid  to  him 
by  such  employer.  The  amount  reported 
as  tips  by  said  employee  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  wages  or  i  emuneration  to  him 
by  his  employer. 

Second.  In  the  event  that  the  em- 
ployee fails  to  repon  such  tips,  then  th«, 
employer  is  required  to  file  within  10  days 
after  the  close  of  the  month  a  report  of 
tips  which  the  employee  has  earned  dur- 
ing the  month.  Th.s  mandatory  report 
shall  compute  tips  on  the  basis  of  one 
of  two  alternative  nethods.  The  first 
method  in  essence  computes  tips  as  the 
difference  between  $1.25  per  hour  and 
the  paid  houi'ly  wages  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  hours  *orked  by  the  em- 
ployee. The  second  mandatory  method 
computes  tips  as  wuges  in  a  scheduled 
amount  for  each  designated  group  of 
employees. 

Third.  This  bill  grants  the  employer 
the  right  to  review  the  amount  which  the 
employee  has  reported  to  him  as  tips 
received. 

Fourth.  This  bill  .luthorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe 
rules  to  carr>'  out  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  to  review  th'^  amounts  reported 
as  tips. 

The  only  reason  ;hat  tips  were  ex- 
cluded originally  in  computing  social 
security  benefits  is  ttiat  it  was  thought 
that  to  include  therr,  would  be  imprac- 
ticable and  there  was  a  desire  not  to 
encumber  the  social  s  ?curity  system  with 
difficult  administrative  pi-oblems.  Ex- 
perience and  time  have  demonstrated 
that  those  deficiencies  and  difficulties  no 
longer  obtain.  Experience  shows  that 
a  workable  plan  of  computing  tips  is  not 
only  possible,  but  aho  administratively 
practicable.     My  bill  offers  that  plan. 

Eight  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia require  that  ips  and  gratuities 
be  treated  as  wages  received   from  the 


employing  unit.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation regulations  in  14  other  Slates 
under  certain  conditions  recognize  tips 
as  wages,  such  as  where  an  employee 
gives  an  accounting  to  his  employer  of 
his  tips  or  where  tips  contribute  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  employees  base 
earnings.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  analogous  situations,  namely,  the 
computation  of  taxes  on  board  and  lodg- 
ing, tips  and  gratuities  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  purposes,  the  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission  has  issued 
rules  which  solve  the  problem  inherent 
in  the  situation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill, 
the  employee  will  inform  his  employer 
of  the  amount  of  tips  received  dur- 
ing a  given  month  within  10  days 
after  the  close  of  the  month  and 
turn  over  to  the  employer  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  the  employee's  share 
of  the  social  security  tax  on  the  tips. 
The  employer  also  has  the  right  to 
withhold  the  estimated  social  secu- 
rity taxes  from  the  base  wage  of  the 
employee.  Where  the  employee  fails 
to  inform  his  employer  of  the  amount 
of  tips  or  other  cash  gratuities,  the  em- 
ployer must  report  in  either  of  two  ways. 
The  first  alternative  method  which  the 
employer  may  use  in  the  reporting  of 
tips  is  the  reporting  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  employee's 
average  hourly  pay  for  employment  per- 
formed for  such  employer  during  such 
month  and  $1.25  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  hours  of  employment  per- 
formed by  such  employee  for  such  em- 
ployer during  such  month.  In  other 
words,  the  employer  reports  as  total 
wages  for  the  month  an  amount  equal 
to  $1.25  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
hours  worked  by  the  employee  during 
such  month.  If  the  employee  does  not 
file  his  report  to  his  employer  within 
10  days  of  the  close  of  the  month,  the 
employer  may  use  a  second  alternative 
This  alternative  provides  that  the  em- 
ployer must  file  as  employee's  wages  the 
employee's  base  salary  plus  tip>s  which 
are  set  forth  in  a  schedule.  The  em- 
ployer shall  collect  from  the  employee 
or  deduct  from  the  employees  base 
wages  2^2  percent  of  the  employee's 
wages  or  such  percentage  as  is  provided 
for  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

In  any  event,  where  the  employee  fails 
to  reFK)rt  his  tips  to  the  employer  within 
10  days  of  the  close  of  the  month,  the 
employer  must  report  as  tips  the  sum 
provided  for  in  either  of  the  two  alterna- 
tive methods. 

My  bill  is  divided  into  four  sections. 
Section  1  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  para- 
graph to  section  209  of  the  social  security 
law  and  provides  that  tips  and  other  cash 
gratuities  received  by  an  employee  in  the 
course  of  employment  from  persons 
other  than  his  employer  shall  be  con- 
sidered remuneration  for  purposes  of 
payment  of  social  security  taxes  as  pro- 
vided for  under  chapter  21  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  adds  another 
paragraph  to  section  3121(a)  of  the  In- 
teiTial  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  pro- 
vides that  tips  and  cash  gratuities  cus- 
tomarily received  by  an  employee  in  the 
course  of  employment  from  other  than 


the  employer  shall  be  considered  remu- 
neration for  purposes  of  social  security. 

Section  3  adds  a  subsection  tp)  to 
section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  this  subsection  (pt  is 
divided  into  six  parts.  Each  of  the  first 
three  parts  sets  forth  a  method  of  com- 
putation of  tips  and  cash  gratuities  for 
purposes  of  social  security.  The  amount 
of  tips  is  either  the  actual  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  employee,  or  an  estimated 
amount  representing  the  difference  be- 
tween $1.25  per  hour  and  the  actual 
hourly  base  wage,  or  an  estimated 
amount  based  on  experience  and  set 
forth  in  a  schedule. 

The  fourth  part  of  section  3  sets  forth 
the  conditioi^s  which  must  exist  in  order 
for  tips  not  to  be  included  as  remunera- 
tion for  purposes  of  social  security.  The 
fifth  part  of  this  section  provides  for  the 
withholding  by  the  employer  of  the  so- 
cial security  tax  on  tips  and  cash  gratu- 
ities from  the  base  wage.  The  sixth  part 
of  this  section  3  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  subsection 
and  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  prescribe  rules  for  the  review  of 
the  amount  reported. 

Subsection  (p> .  subdivision  il>  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  provides  that  where  an 
employee  within  10  days  after  the  close 
of  any  month  reports  to  his  employer 
ihe  amount  of  tips  which  he  received 
during  the  month  and  pays  to  his  em- 
ployer the  required  rate  of  social  secu- 
rity taxes,  then  the  total  amount  which 
the  employee  rejjorted  shall  be  consid- 
ered remuneration  paid  to  him  by  the 
employer  and  the  sum  so  pai3  shall  be 
treated  by  the  employer  as  though  it  had 
been  deducted  from  wages. 

Subsection  ip),  subdivision  2  of  sec- 
tion 3  provides  for  mandatory  reporting 
by  the  employer  where  the  employee  does 
not  report  actual  tips  and  his  hourly 
wage  is  less  than  $1.25  per  hour.  Under 
such  conditions  the  employer  must  re- 
port as  tips  the  difference  between  $1.25 
per  hour  and  actual  base  wage  per  hour 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  which 
the  employee  worked  during  a  month  for 
such  employer,  or  the  employer,  at  his 
election,  must  report  as  tips  the  amounts 
provided  for  in  a  schedule  set  forth  in 
section  3,  subsection  (p).  subdivision 
f3>. 

Subdivision  1 2 )  of  this  subsection  pro- 
vides that  the  employer  shall  collect 
from  the  employee  or  deduct  from  the 
employee's  wages  the  3  percent  or  the 
appropriate  percentage  of  tax  which  the 
employee  must  pay. 

Subsection  (p)<3)  provides  for  alter- 
native computation  for  mandatory  re- 
porting by  the  employer.  This  method 
computes  tips  as  wages  for  each  desig- 
nated group  of  employees.  This  part  of 
the  bill  provides  that  w'here  the  em- 
ployee has  not  reported  his  actual  tips 
and  where  the  employer  does  not  elect 
to  report  as  tips  the  difference  between 
$1  25  per  hour  and  hourly  base  wage 
where  the  employee's  base  wage  is  less 
than  $1.25  per  hour,  the  employer  shall 
report  an  amount  which  experience 
shows  service  groups  on  the  average  re- 
ceive. The  nine  service  groups  and  the 
amounts   which   they   have   deemed   to 
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have  reeeiyed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
experience  «8  tips  and  cash  gratuities 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Beauty  parlor  operators:  The 
amount  oi  the  tips  and  other  cash  gra- 
tuities received  by  a  beauty  parlor 
operator  during  any  month  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
wages  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  subsection  or  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (a))  paid  to  such  operator 
by  his  or  her  onployer. 

(b)  Service  employees  in  restaurants: 
The  amount  of  the  tips  and  other  cash 
gratuities  received  by  a  service  employee 
in  a  restaurant  during  any  month  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  7Mi  percent 
of  the  amount  charged  for  food  and 
beverages  served  by  (or  attributable  to 
service  by)  such  employee  diu'ing  such 
month,  except  that  the  amount  of  such 
tips  and  other  cash  gratuities  shall  be 
5  percent  of  the  amount  charged  for 
food  and  beverages  served  by  (or  attri- 
butable to  service  by)  such  employee 
dm-lng  such  month  if  he  is  employed  at 
a  counter  or  in  a  drugstore. 

(c)  Dining  room  employees  in  Ameri- 
can plan  hotels  and  in  eating  clubs:  The 
amount  of  the  tips  and  other  cash  gra- 
tuities received  by  a  dining  room  em- 
ployee in  an  American  plan  hotel  or  an 
eating  club  shall  be  denned  to  be  $2 
per  day  of  full-time  employment  for 
waiters  and  waitresses  and  $1  p>er  day  of 
full-time  employment  for  busboys. 

(d)  Hotel  service  employees:  The 
amount  of  the  tips  and  other  cash  gra- 
tuities received  by  a  bellhop,  porter, 
baggage  porter,  or  doorman  employed 
by  a  hotel  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $2  per 
day  of  full-time  emplojmtient. 

(e)  Taxlcab  drivers:  The  amount  of 
the  tips  and  other  cash  gratuities  re- 
ceived by  a  taxlcab  driver  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  equal  to  12^2  percent  of  his 
total  bookings  if  he  operates  his  cab  in 
a  city  having  a  population  of  100,000  or 
more,  or  $9  per  week  in  any  other  case. 

(f)  Employees  In  barbershops:  The 
amount  of  the  tips  and  other  cash  gra- 
tuities received  by  an  employee  of  a 
barbershlp  during  any  month  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  equal  to  fi)  15  percent  of 
tiie  wages  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  subsection  or  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (a))  received  during  such 
month  in  the  case  of  a  barber,  (il)  25 
percent  of  the  wages  (as  so  determined) 
received  during  such  month  in  the  case 
of  a  manicurist,  or  (iii)  5  cents  for  each 
ciistomer  of  the  barbershop  in  the  case 
of  an  employee  shining  shoes  or  brushing 
and  otherwise  attending  to  customers' 
clothes. 

(g)  Baggage  porters  in  bus  and  airline 
terminals:  The  amount  of  the  tips  and 
other  cash  gratuities  received  by  a  bag- 
gsige  porter  at  a  bus  or  airline  terminal 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  $2  on  any  day  on 
which  he  worked  at  least  7  hours,  and 
30  cents  per  hour  of  employment  actually 
performed  on  any  day  on  which  he  did 
not  work  for  at  least  7  hours. 

(h)  Ptnboys  at  bowling  alleys:  The 
amount  of  the  tips  and  other  cash  gratu- 
ities received  by  a  pinboy  at  a  bowling 
alley  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  2 
cents  for  each  game  for  which  he  sets 
up  pins. 


(i)  Maritmie  service  employees:  The 
amount  of  the  tips  and  other  cash  gratu- 
ities received  by  a  maritime  service  em- 
ployee shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to 
whichever  of  the  following  amounts  per 
day  is  applicable  for  each  day  of  full- 
time  employment :  bartender,  $1.70;  bell- 
boy, $1.80;  deck  steward,  $2;  headwaiter, 
$3.35;  night  steward,  $1;  room  steward. 
$2.90;  salon  steward.  $1.75;  stewardess, 
$1.65;  waiter,  $2.50. 

Subsection  (p)  subdivision  (4)  pro- 
vides that  under  certain  conditions,  no 
tips  shall  be  included  as  remuneration 
for  social  security  purpjoses.  Tips  or 
cash  gratuities  shall  not  be  included 
where  (a)  acceptance  of  tips  or  gratui- 
ties is  not  allowed;  (b)  notice  is  dis- 
played that  tips  are  not  allowed;  (c) 
employer  adopts  reasonable  means  to  in- 
sure that  tips  or  cash  gratuities  are  not 
received;  (d)  employer  submits  to  the 
Secretary  a  statement  setting  forth  that 
tips  are  not  allowed  and  methods  to  ob- 
tain compliance  by  customers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Subsection  (p)  subdivision  (5)  pro- 
vides that  an  employer  at  his  own  option 
or  upon  the  request  by  the  employee  may 
withhold  from  the  employee's  base  wages 
the  social  security  taxes  due  on  the 
actual  tips  repwrted  or  on  the  estimated 
tips  collected  during  the  month. 

Subsection  (p)  subdivision  (6)  pro- 
vides that  i;he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  to  prescribe 
rules  for  the  review  of  the  amount  re- 
ported. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
effective  date  of  the  law  and  provides 
that  the  amendments  shall  apply  only  to 
tips  received  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month  which  begins  more 
than  10  days  after  the  enactment  into 
law. 

The  custom  of  rewarding  a  person  for 
satisfactory  services  rendered  is  an  an- 
cient one.  This  custom  has  become 
highly  formalized  with  the  development 
of  our  social  habits.  Considerable  dis- 
cussion is  devoted  to  it  In  our  best  eti- 
quette books.  It  has  also  become  a  fixed 
I>art  of  our  economic  system  and,  as  a 
result,  millions,  of  our  workers  today  de- 
pend upMDn  the  receipt  of  gratuities  or 
tips  in  order  to  earn  a  living. 

We  are  all  aware  of  this.  Each  time 
we  eat  in  a  restaurant,  get  a  shoeshine. 
have  our  luggage  handled,  we  know  that 
the  person  serving  us  must  depend  upon 
our  tipping  him  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  his  or  her  daily  wages.  It  is  now  part 
of  the  systcjm  governing  the  relations  of 
these  persons  with  their  employers. 

As  I  imderstand,  a  great  many  of 
these  iJersonal  service  personnel  would 
like  to  see  the  system  changed.  They 
would  prefer  to  have  an  assured  weekly 
wage  and  have  the  cost  of  their  services 
taken  up  in  the  bill  presented  by  the  em- 
ployer to  tlie  customer.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  subject  which  is  beyond  the  power 
of  a  legislature  to  handle. 

Dming  nry  travels  throughout  Europe, 
I  noted  that  the  employer  includes  the 
amount  of  the  employee's  tips  as  part  of 
the  bill.  The  practice  is  to  allocate  a 
percentage  of  the  total  bill  as  tips.    The 


percentage  which  was  most  frequently 

used  was  13  percent. 

Service  anployees,  however,  have  an- 
other problem,  one  for  which  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  particular,  should  take  respon- 
sibility. They  are  denied  the  benefit  of 
social  security  coverage  of  that  portion 
of  their  income  which  comes  directly 
from  the  customers  they  serve.  Only  the 
low  basic  wage,  which  they  receive  from 
their  employer,  may  be  credited  as  wages 
under  the  present  law.  except  in  a  small 
percentage  of  cases  where  the  employer 
requires  the  employee  to  account  to  him 
the  amount  of  tips.  The  injustice  of  this 
treatment  is  manifest.  "When  these  r>eo- 
ple  become  eligible  to  receive  their  social 
security  benefits,  they  find  themselves 
entitled  to  payments  which  fail  to  reflect 
their  true  earnings  histories.  This  is 
because  the  wages  which  have  been 
credited  to  them  in  many  cases  make  up 
as  little  as  one-half  or  one -third  of  their 
total  earnings,  coimting  their  tips. 

My  proposals  and  proposals  similar  to 
mine  have  met  with  opposition  from  only 
one  quarter — the  associations  of  em- 
ployers of  personal  service  personnel,  the 
restaurant  and  hotel  operators.  The* 
reason  they  have  advanced  for  their  po- 
sition is  difficulty  of  administration — al- 
though, one  cannot  help  but  recognize 
that  if  the  proposal  were  adopted  their 
employer's  taxes  would  be  increased. 
The  difficulty,  they  claim,  arises  in  as- 
certaining the  siuns  involved  in  the  tips 
received  by  their  employees. 

If  difficulty  of  administration  were  al- 
lowed to  prevent  the  adoption  of  worth- 
while legislation,  most  of  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  would  never 
have  been  undertaken.  In  this  instance, 
the  administration  of  the  bill,  while  in- 
tricate, is  not  impracticable.  The  people 
affected  by  my  bill  are  entitled  to  con- 
sistent treatment  by  the  Government. 
We  have  found  ways  to  collect  Income 
taxes  based  upon  their  tips.  There  is  no 
reason  why  wfc  should  deny  them  social 
security  protection  on  an  equal  basis. 
Simple  justice  requires  that  Congress 
treat  service  employees  fairly  and  grant 
these  worthy  citizens  the  protection  in- 
tended for  all  workers  by  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


Wbat  A^kaltare  Meant  to  the  City 
Resident 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25. 1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  8230,  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961,  will  be  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  House  soon.  This  bill 
seeks  to  improve  and  protect  farm 
prices  and  income,  to  adjust  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  according  to 
the  requirements  for  such  commodities, 


to  improve  the  distribution  and  expand 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
protect  the  interest.'  of  consumers  all 
over  the  country,  a^  well  as  other  im- 
portant purposes. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  as  one 
who  has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  protecting  the  American  consumer, 
particularly  the  bif -city  consumer.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  this 
measure.  In  this  connection,  I  .should 
like  to  express  some  views  and  bring 
.some  interesting  information  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleaf  ues 

The  United  Stat<  s  has  the  world's 
most  efficient  agricu  ture.  It  is  a  main- 
stay of  the  free  nations,  and  a  tremen- 
dous force  for  peace  Nowhere  can  our 
agricultural  abundance  be  matched.  To 
the  Communist  cour  tries  it  is  a  goal  on 
the  horizon  that  they  one  day  would 
like  to  reach — and  cannot  even  ap 
proach. 

Yet  most  of  us  ir  this  country,  par- 
ticularly those  of  u.s  who  live  in  the 
city,  know  very  little  actually  about  how 
really  remarkable  our  agriculture  is.  We 
know  very  little  about  how  vital  the 
operations  of  the  American  farmers  are 
to  each  one  of  us.  Most  of  us  are  aware 
that  the  crops  growing  in  the  fields 
somehow  mean  food  on  our  tables.  But 
that  is  about  as  fa  •  as  our  knowledge 
goes. 

We  never  take  tirr  e  to  see  how  closely 
we  are  linked  to  the  rural  areas  and 
how  much  of  our  goc'd  living  comes  from 
those  who  cultivate  our  land.  City 
dwellers  have  a  real  bond,  a  strong  bond 
with  the  farmer.  Ir.  a  .sense,  their  lives 
depend  on  him. 

Actually,  our  national  economy  is  one 
whole  piece,  and  agriculture  is  woven 
into  practically  every  part  of  that  fabric. 
Without  an  abundant  agriculture,  our 
patterns  of  eating — our  very  patterns  of 
life — would  be  whollj  different. 

To  us  good  meals  are  commonplace. 
They  are  so  much  an  accepted  part  of 
our  daily  lives  that  we  seldom  stop  to 
think  of  our  good  fortune.  Or  of  the 
ample  supplies  that  our  agriculture  pro- 
duces^ give  us  the  :ype  and  amount  of 
food  that  we  want.  We  take  our  good 
eating  for  granted. 

There  is  no  lack  of  the  kind  and  quan- 
tities of  food  that  we  nay  choose  to  have. 
So  far  as  food  supplies  are  concerned, 
our  meals  can  be  as  large  and  as  varied 
as  we  want  them  to  l)e.  If  the  larder  at 
home  is  low.  we  simply  go  out  to  the 
supermarket  or  the  corner  grocery  for  all 
the  food  we  want  to  stock  our  kitchens. 
So  does  the  restaurant  or  hotel  owner. 

We  have  all  this  plenty  but  we  forget 
or  ignore  the  astounding  achievements 
of  the  men  on  the  land  who  pile  our 
pantries  high. 

FOOD   IS   A   BARC.MN 

We  now  have  a  better  and  more  varied 
diet  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
And  the  real  cost  of  our  food  is  cheap- 
er than  ever  before.  It  takes  a  smaller 
part  of  our  income.  Back  in  the  last 
half  of  the  1930's — just  before  World  War 
II — food  expenditures  took  23  percent  of 
consumer  income.  Today  we  spend  only 
20  percent — one  fifth — of  our  take-home 
pay  for  food.    Outside  the  United  States 


mo.?t  people  of  the  world  spend  at  least 
half  of  their  income  for  food. 

Food  costs  in  this  country  have  ri^en 
less  than  most  other  items  on  the  ccst- 
of-living  index.  Since  1947-49  food  costs 
have  gone  up  only  20.7  percent  while  the 
increase  on  all  items  other  than  food  has 
been  31  percent.  And  some  items  have 
gone  up  much  more  than  31  percent. 
For  instance,  transportation  costs  have 
gone  up  over  46  percent  and  rerits  have 
moved  up  over  43  percent. 

There  is  another  indicator  that  the 
real  cost  of  our  food  is  low.  Wages  from 
1  hour  of  factory  work  now  buys  83 
percent  more  round  steak,  126  percent 
more  milk. /38  percent  more  oranges,  or 
169  percent  more  bacon  than  in  1929. 

If  these  facts  from  the  domestic  pic- 
ture fail  to  impress  you,  make  a  few  com- 
pan.son.s  with  food  costs  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Food  that  takes  an  hour's  pay  of  the 
average  industrial  worker  in  this  country 
would  require  2  hours  in  England  and 
Germany,  4  hours  in  Austria,  4^2  hours 
in  France,  and  more  than  5  hours  in 
Italy. 

A  Russian  would  have  to  work  3 '2 
times  as  long  as  an  American  to  get  a 
pound  of  potatoes.  4  times  as  long  to  get 
a  pound  of  beef  rib  roast,  8  times  as  long 
to  get  a  dozen  eggs  and  9  times  as  long  to 
gel,  a  pound  of  butter. 

In  the  United  States  our  farmers  give 
us  an  abundance  that  keeps  our  nutri- 
tional standards  high.  The  average 
daily  intake  of  calories  per  person  m 
this  country  is  3,200,  which  is  well  above 
the  estimated  requirement  of  2,640  cal- 
ories. But  m  some  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  the  daily  diets  run  below 
even  their  reduced  requirements.  In 
the  Far  East  daily  diets  are  deficient  by 
200  calories,  in  western  Asia  by  150  cal- 
ories, and  in  Latin  America  by  117 
calories. 

Facts  like  these  are  little  understood. 
They  need  to  be  widely  circulated  so 
that  the  significant  role  American  farm- 
ers are  playing  in  our  Nation  s  welfare 
can  be  better  understood. 

BENEFITS   OF    EFFICIENCY 

Here  is  another  little-known  fact. 
Farmers  are  more  efficient  than  workers 
m  any  other  occupation.  This  amaz- 
ing efficiency  of  American  agriculture 
brings  a  return  directly  to  each  of  us. 
It  slows  the  rise  in  marketmg  costs. 
We  get  better  food  at  less  cost.  We 
have  more  money  left  to  buy  other 
things.  In  fact,  the  consumer  has 
benefited  far  more  from  this  efficiency 
than  has  the  farmer. 

When  we  speak  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  farm,  just  what  do  we  mean? 
One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  explain  this 
efficiency  is  to  show  how  much  one  f  aim- 
worker  accomplishes  today  compared  to 
one  farmworker  a  number  of  years  ago. 
In  the  United  States  today,  1  fann- 
worker  produces  enough  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  himself  and  25  other  persons. 
A  century  ago  he  could  produce  enough 
for  less  than  five  persons. 

One  hour  of  farm  labor  today  produces 
four  times  as  much  food  and  fiber  as  it 
did  in  1919-21.  Crop  production  is  up 
65  percent  per  acre.  Output  per  breed- 
ing animal  is  88  percent  greater.  Milk 
production  per  cow  has  almost  doubled. 


Let  me  cite  a  specific  example  of  the 
benefits  of  efficient  production  in  the 
broiler  industry.  Researchers  developed 
a  faster  growing  broiler  and  also  a  better 
diet  for  it.  Today  the  growers  produce 
a  3 -pound  broiler  in  9  weeks  whereas  30 
years  ago  only  a  broiler  of  half  that 
weight  could  be  produced  in  that  length 
of  time.  Between  1950  and  1960  the 
drop  in  the  retail  price  of  frying  chick- 
ens averaged  15.8  cents  a  pound.  The 
consumer  has  benefited,  but  the  farmer 
has  not  Last  year  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  the  poultry  farmer  was  45 
cents — not  much  to  get  excited  about, 

BETTER     AND     MORE     DESIRABLE     DIKTS 

It  is  not  only  abundant  supplies  ihat 
we  get  from  agriculture;  it  is  also  better 
food  and  more  of  the  kinds  we  want. 
Our  diet  is  high  in  animal  proteins — 
meat,  poultry,  dairy  products.  It  is  m 
the  area  of  proteins  that  diets  in  many 
other  countries  are  lacking.  In  India, 
for  example,  red  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts represent  only  4  percent  of  the  diet : 
m  Japan,  only  2  percent. 

The  consumer  is  gettmg  more  of  the 
foods  he  wants.  The  farmer  is  tailor- 
ing his  output  more  and  more  to  de- 
mands— citrus  fruits,  meats,  milk.  eggs, 
leafy  green.'^.  and  yellow  vegetables.  He 
is  giving  us  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
the  year  around.  He  is  growing  varie- 
ties that  were  unknown  not  so  many 
years  ago. 

He  is  developing  varieties  to  give  the 
right  flavor,  color,  texture,  and  other 
qualities  that  make  food  more  palatable. 
He  grows  the  kind  of  strawberries  that 
retain  the  same  good  red  color  and  fiavor 
when  they  are  frozen.  He  is  taking 
similar  measures  for  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  fruit  juices. 

Many  other  thmgs  could  be  mentioned 
about  agricultural  production  and  mar- 
keting, things  that  are  altogether  lack- 
ing in  many  countries,  and  things  that 
we  take  for  granted. 

We  can  trust  our  food  supplies.  In- 
spection and  grading  services  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  buy  safe  and  whole- 
some meat,  poultry  and  eggs,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  fruits  and  vegetables.  Farmers 
seek  to  keep  their  animals  disease  free. 
The  animals  that  go  to  market  are  in- 
spected under  veterinary  medical  super- 
vision against  disease  and  contamina- 
tion. Grading  of  products  by  specialists 
shows  us  the  quality  that  we  want  to 
consider  in  our  buying. 

Through  refrigeration  and  other 
means,  such  as  proper  packaging,  we 
have  better  handling  of  perishable  foods. 
In  this  way  millions  of  dollars  are  saved 
to  consumers.  And  better  produce 
reaches  the  buyer.  To  prevent  spinach 
from  losing  about  half  of  its  vitamin  C 
in  3  days,  for  instance,  as  it  does  at  ordi- 
nary room  temperature,  the  spinach  is 
kept  at  about  34"  to  37  . 

In  short,  we  have  the  safest,  cleanest, 
and  most  wholesome  food  in  all  the 
world. 

FIBERS    AND    FORESTS 

But  our  American  agriculture  means 
more  to  us  than  a  great  plenty  and  a 
great  variety  of  nourishmg.  dependable 
foods  at  reasonable  costs.  It  not  only 
means  three  square  meals  a  day  but  also 
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the  fibers  for  much.  If  not  most,  of  the 
clothing  we  wear.  It  means  wood  prod- 
ucts that  go  into  our  homes;  three  out 
of  four  forest  owners  are  farmers, 
and  they,  with  other  small  woodland 
owners,  control  over  half  of  the  Nation's 
commercial  forests. 

Agricultiu-al  research  applies  to  fibers 
as  well  as  foods,  and  forest  research  is 
done  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. As  you  may  know,  new  quali- 
ties have  been  added  to  cotton.  A  resin 
treatment  puts  creases  and  flat  seams  in 
summer  splits,  slacks,  and  other  cotton 
clothes.  They  are  made  wrinkle  resist- 
ant and  may  be  laundered.  As  to  forest 
products,  special  treatments  lengthen 
the  life  of  wood  and  make  possible 
stronger,  lighter,  and  more  durable 
crates,  boxes,  and  cartons. 

MILLIONS    OF   JOBS 

But  agriculture  does  many  more  things 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us.  As  our  big- 
gest industry,  it  means  employment  for 
millions  of  persons.  You  would  assume, 
of  coiu-se,  that  it  means  employment  to 
the  7  million  or  more  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. But  its  effects  reach  far  be- 
yond that  number. 

For  16  million  others,  agrriculture 
means  a  paycheck  every  payday.  Agri- 
culture brings  employment  to  those  who 
manufacture  the  machmes  now  used  on 
the  farms — the  tractors,  the  combines, 
the  milking  machines,  and  many  others. 
Farming  today  requires  thousands  of 
dollars  in  equipment — a  really  large  in- 
vestment. 

What  the  farmer  needs  to  grow  our 
food  and  fiber,  in  addition  to  machinery. 
also  means  employment  for  others — 
those  who  mAnufacture  fertilizer,  and 
fencing,  and  building  materials;  those 
who  generate  and  transmit  electricity; 
those  who  refine  petroleum  or  make  tires. 

Those  who  transport  these  supplies 
and  those  who  sell  them  also  benefit 
from  agriculture.  Then,  there  is  the  siz- 
able group  who  store  and  process  and 
manufacture  and  market  farm  products. 
They  mill.  bake.  can.  dehydrate,  con- 
centrate, or  freeze  food.  They  work  in 
meat  and  poultry  packinghouses.  They 
work  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  They 
put  food  and  clothing  aboard  railroad 
cars,  trucks,  and  ships;  and  unload  them. 
They  warehouse  these  products. 

Not  only  are  business  and  industry 
customers  of  the  farmer  but  also  farm- 
ers are  important  customers  of  business 
and  industry.  Farmers  spend  about  $25 
to  $26  billion  a  year  for  equipment, 
goods,  and  services  to  produce  crops  and 
livestock.  More  than  that,  they  spend  at 
least  another  $15  billion  a  year  for  fam- 
ily items.  They  spend,  for  instance, 
about  $3.5  billion  for  fuel,  lubricants,  and 
maintenance  of  machinery  and  motor  ve- 
hicles every  year. 

Farmers  are  also  taxpayers.  In  1960 
income  taxes  paid  by  the  farm  ixypula- 
tlon  amounted  to  $114  billion.  At  the 
same  time  farm  real  estate  taxes  totaled 
$1'3  billion.  Tax  on  personal  property 
on  farms  was  another  quarter  billion 
dollars.  Net  taxes  paid  by  farmers  on 
motor  fuels  were  $375  million  and  on 
motor   vehicle   license   fees  and   taxes 


about   $174   million,  while   sales   taxes 
totaled  about  $300  million. 

WATKR    AND    SOIL    RESOURCES 

City  residents  have  a  direct  concern 
with  agriculture  also  in  flood,  sediment, 
and  water  .supply  problems.  Watershed 
and  flood  prevention  plans  in  agricul- 
ture provide  many  opportunities  for  de- 
veloping and  improving  water  supplies 
for  municipal  and  industrial  uses. 

Conservation  of  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources is  an  important  agricultural  un- 
dertaking. Water  becomes  more  and 
more  of  a  limiting  factor  to  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  development.  This 
calls  for  greater  attention  to  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  to  watershed 
protection. 

A  national  survey  of  soil  and  water 
needs  is  nearing  completion.  This  will 
provide  for  the  first  time  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  laiid  use,  land  use  trends,  and 
physical  conditions  on  the  Nation's  pri- 
vately owned  lands.  It  will  make  pos- 
sible more  comprehensive  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

Conservation  plans  and  practices  of 
agriculture,  of  course,  are  basic  to  the 
wise  use  of  our  resources.  They  help  in- 
sure a  continuing  abundance  in  produc- 
tion of  food,  fiber,  and  shelter.  They 
contribute  to  us  now  but  they  also  con- 
tribute to  future  generations,  to  the  food 
and  water  needs  of  our  children. 

BULWARK    OF    DEFENSE 

The  role  of  agriculture  in  international 
relations  is  highly  significant.  Agricul- 
ture is  one  of  our  bulwarks  of  defense. 
It  not  only  fed  our  troops  and  our  civilian 
population  during  World  War  II  but  it 
also  helped  feed  our  allies  around  the 
globe.  It  is  a  strong  right  arm  in  any 
future  war  we  may  face.  It  is  vital  to 
our  strength  and  our  well-being. 

Our  food  plays  a  potent  part  in  help- 
ing feed  the  woiid  today.  We  are  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  agricultural 
products.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1961,  our  shipments  of  farm  products 
to  other  countries  totaled  almost  $5 
billion — $4.9  billion  to  be  exact — the 
largest  total  in  our  national  histor>'. 

Our  agricultural  abundance  is  help- 
ing maintain  world  peace.  Through  our 
food-of-peace  program  we  are  helping 
relieve  hunger  and  promoting  economic 
growth  in  the  newly  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

AN     UNFAIR     RrrCRN 

With  all  of  his  contribution  to  you 
and  to  me.  to  the  city  resident  as  well 
as  the  rural  ones,  to  our  national  econ- 
omy and  our  international  well-being, 
the  American  farmer  gets  a  small  re- 
turn. His  productivity  per  worker  is 
now  growing  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
productivity  of  workers  in  industiT,  yet 
he  is  caught  in  a  price-cost  squeeze. 

His  net  income  has  gone  down.  Since 
1947-49  the  prices  that  he  receives  for 
his  crops  and  livestock  have  dropped  12 
percent.  In  the  same  time  the  prices 
he  pays  have  risen  20  percent.  The  in- 
comes of  our  farm  families  are  lower 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  population 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since 
the  1930's. 

The  farm  population  had  an  average 
income  per  capita  in  1960  of  less  than 


$1.000— $986.  Of  this  total,  $329  came 
from  nonfarm  sources  and  only  $657 
from  farming.  Yet  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  nonfarm  population  was 
$2,282. 

There  is  little  justice  in  agricultural 
workers  receiving  less  than  82  cents  an 
hour  while  factory  workers  average  $2.29 
and  those  working  in  the  food  marketing 
field  average  $2.14. 

When  we  make  an  actual  analysis  of 
the  circumstances,  we  find  that  the 
charges  of  subsidy  against  the  farmers 
are  really  the  otlier  way  round — farmers 
arc  subsidizing  the  consumers. 

You  and  I  who  are  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  farmer's  abundance,  who  benefit 
daily  from  his  plentiful  production  and 
eflBciency — we  need  to  see  that  he  gets  a 
fair  return  for  his  labors.  He  should 
have  as  good  an  economic  opportunity  as 
the  other  parts  of  our  national  economy. 

We  need  to  see  that  those  who  have 
been  producing  in  abundance  get  the  re- 
ward they  deserve  for  their  ability  and 
productivity. 

We  need  to  keep  our  agriculture  strong. 
Otherwise  we  face  grave  danger,  both 
personally  and  nationally. 


Oceanography — Opportunity  for  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1961 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  several  years 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
need  for  knowing  more  about  the 
mysteries  of  the  deep.  As  we  give  great 
emphasis  to  the  exploration  of  outer 
space,  we  become  more  conscious  of  the 
fart  that  little  is  known  about  three- 
fourths  of  our  own  planet  which  is  cov- 
ered by  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  has  held  detailed  stud- 
ies on  my  bill,  H.R.  4276,  and  the  Senate 
has  held  extensive  hearings  on  S.  901. 
introduced  by  Senator  Warren  Magnu- 
soN,  of  Washington.  These  hearings 
brought  forth  the  great  need  for  re- 
.scarch,  exploration,  scientific  training, 
and  otiier  developments  which  will  re- 
flect the  biological,  geological,  chemical, 
and  physical  factors  of  underwater  en- 
vironment. President  Kermedy.  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1961.  delivered  an  eloquent 
message  to  Congress  on  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  vigorous  program  of 
oceanography. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  June  issue  of  Data 
magazine,  a  renowned  authority  on  the 
subject  of  oceanography;  namely.  Rear 
Adm.  Philip  D.  Gallery,  retired,  au- 
thored a  most  timely  article  entitled 
'Oceanography:  Opportunity  for  Indus- 
trj'."  Since  the  ingenuity  of  American 
industry  will  have  a  vital  effect  on  the 
research  and  development  phases  of 
oceanography,  I  think  it  Is  essential  that 
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the  premises  of  this  article  should  be 
given  thorough  study  and  consideration. 
Under  leave  to  (;xtend  my  remarks.  I 
am  pleased  to  instTt  this  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

OcE.\NOCRAPHY:     OPPJRTfNITT     FOR     INDUSTRY 

"The  White  House. 

-March  29,  1961. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  seas 
around  us.  as  I  pclnted  out  In  my  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  February  23,  represent 
one  of  our  most  l:nportant  resources.  11 
vigorously  developed,  this  resource  can  be  a 
source  of  great  benefit  to  the  Nation  and  to 
all  mankind. 

"This  Is  not  a  1-jear  program — or  even  a 
10-year  program.  It  is  the  first  step  In  a 
continuing  effort  tc  acquire  and  apply  the 
information  about  ojr  part  of  the  world  that 
win  ultimately  determine  the  conditions  of 
life  In  the  rest  of  thi;  world.  The  opportuni- 
ties are  there.  A  vl(;orous  program  will  cap- 
ture those  opportunities. 
"Sincerely, 

"John  F.  Kennedy." 

This  letter  was  ad  iressed  to  Vice  President 
Johnson  as  Presld^nt  of  the  Senate.  It 
added  to  the  dlspla;'  of  President  Kennedy's 
personal  interest  In  oceanography  that  was 
noted  In  his  state  cf  the  Union  message,  In 
which,  for  the  first  time,  the  word  "ocea- 
nography" appeared  In  a  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

The  Soviet  Union,  a  land  bound  nation,  has 
Invested  far  more  money  In  oceanographlc 
research,  exploration,  shipbuilding,  training 
of  scientists,  and  similar  fields  than  the 
United  States,  a  miirltlme  nation.  The  au- 
thor attended  the  International  Oceanogra- 
phlc Congress  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters In  New  York  In  1959.  On  a  visit 
aboard  the  5.000-t<>n  Soviet  oceanographlc 
ship  Lomonosov,  he  was  shown  a  most  Im- 
pressive array  of  scientific  equipment,  labora- 
tories, specimens  co  lected,  even  track  charts 
of  the  vessel's  4-mo  ith  oceanographlc  cruise 
in  the  Middle  and  I.'orth  Atlantic.  One  un- 
usual fact  observe  1  was  the  number  of 
women  scientists  a;K)ard — the  most  promi- 
nent woman  scientist  addressed  an  assem- 
blage of  about  500  scientists  at  the  United 
Nations  that  afterncon  on  her  special  branch 
of  oceanography.  The  Soviet  ship  Lomcmosov 
was  only  one  of  a  fleet  of  Soviet  oceanogra- 
phlc vessels  and  more  were  buUdlng,  we  were 
told.  Soviet  Interest  In  the  seas  la  obviously 
not  necessarily  economic  since  they  have 
only  a  small  seacoast  but  they  possess  a  fleet 
of  500  submarines. 

oceanographic  interest  in  congress 

The  President's  expressed  Interest  in 
oceanography  adds  emphasis  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  passage  of  two  oceanographlc 
bills  Introduced  in  this  Congress  by  Senator 
MAGNtrsoN,  of  Washlngfton,  S.  901,  and  Rep- 
resentative Miller,  of  California,  H.R.  4276. 
Last  year  the  Senate  passed  unanimously  the 
Magnuson  bill,  but,  unfortunately.  It  was 
July  by  the  time  the  House  got  hold  of  it  bo 
It  died  as  another  casualty  In  the  election 
adjournment  rush.  Prospects  for  full  pas- 
sage and  implementation  by  this  Congress  are 
considered  good. 

The  Magnuson  bill  Is  based  largely  on 
recommendations  of  the  comprehensive  study 
by  the  National  Defense  Research  Council  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
research  effort  involved  and  ships  and  equip- 
ment required  are  so  extensive  that  a  pro- 
gram of  10  years  is  Initially  envisioned,  cost- 
ing about  $650  million  over  that  period. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  engineering  needs 
will  have  to  be  met  by  Industry  so  there  are 
great  opportunities  for  the  companies  that 
get  Into  the  business  early. 

An  indication  of  the  ImportJince  of  the 
proposed  program  and  of  Its  permanence 
Is  contained  in  Representative  Miller's  bill 


which  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  Council  at  Cabinet 
level  with  the  following  memberships; 

1.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Secretary  of  Defense. 

3.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

4.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

5.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

6.  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Among  the  Government  agencies  that  will 
be  Involved  are  the  Department  of  Defense 
(particularly  the  Navy  Department,  includ- 
ing the  Hydrographic  Offices,  Bureau  of 
Ships,  and  Office  of  Naval  Research),  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sxor- 
vey,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

OCEANOGRAPHIC    DATA    CENTER 

A  first  move  in  implementing  this  program 
has  already  been  made  in  the  establis.lment 
of  the  Oceanographlc  Data  Center  it  the 
Naval  Weapons  Plant  In  Washington,  DC. 
Previously  the  data  sent  In  from  our  cur- 
rently operating  research  ships  has  been  la- 
boriously handled  and  sorted  maaually. 
Modern  techniques  utilizing  computers  and 
data-processing  equipment  will  be  employed 
henceforth.  The  expected  mountains  of  fac- 
tual data  that  will  be  assembled  demand 
that  modern  methods  be  Installed,  rc<iulring 
assistance  from  Industry.  At  present  the 
Navy  Hydrographic  Office  has  sponsoied  the 
center,  located,  until  recently,  at  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  Headquarters  in  Sultlard,  Md. 

OCEANOGRAPHIC    AUTHORITIES 

Eventually  it  may  prove  necessary  x>  give 
one  agency  control  of  this  oceanographic 
program,  perhaps  with  one  Individ  aal  as 
administrator  and  coordinator  of  the  wide- 
spread activities.  Since  the  Hydrographic 
Office  has  been  Involved  In  this  field  for  many 
years,  and,  since  this  will  be  a  Government 
program,  it  Is  felt  that  the  logical  "b>js8"  of 
the  program  Is  the  hydrographer  of  the  Navy, 
currently  Rear  Adm.  E.  C.  Stephan,  U.S. 
Navy. 

One  of  the  most  qualified  and  dedicated 
authorities  in  the  oceanographlc  field  Is  a 
naval  officer  now  on  duty  with  tht  Hydro- 
graphic  Office — Capt.  C.  N.  G.  Hendrli.  U.S. 
Navy.  He  has  the  unusual  distinction  of 
having  commanded  a  submarine,  and  a  sub- 
marine squadron  and  having  acqulr<Ki  bis 
master's  degree  in  oceanography  at  Scrlpps 
Institute  of  Oceanography.  La  Jolla.  Calif. 
Admiral  Stephan  has  placed  Captain  Hi^ndrix 
in  charge  of  coordinating  recommendations 
of  various  laboratories  and  agencies  for  the 
oceanographlc  program.  Sometime  thl£  sum- 
mer It  is  expected  that  a  conference  of  all 
Industry,  science,  and  Government  p>ersonnel 
Interested  In  oceanography  will  be  called, 
probably  in  Washington,  D.C. 

CAINS    BEING    REALIZED 

The  oceanographlc  bills  before  Congress 
emphasize  the  economic  benefits  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  and  the  scientific 
gains  to  be  realized.  The  defense  angle  Is 
scarcely  mentioned.  The  Navy,  however,  has 
a  vital  stake  In  learning  all  it  can  about 
the  ocean  for  two  conflicting  reasons:  (1) 
to  combat  the  submarine  menace  of  the 
USSR.,  currently  owning  about  500  ocean- 
going submarines;  (2)  to  Increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  own  atomic  Polaris  missUe- 
firlng  submarines.  We  need  knowledge  of 
the  underwater  topogri^hy,  the  sound,  light, 
and  thermal  characteristics  of  the  sea.  ctir- 
rent  data  for  both  acoustic  and  flow  prob- 
lems and  many  related  areas.  All  such  In- 
formation can  help  Improve  our  Polaris 
attack  capablUtles  and  our  antisubmarine 
measures  and  operations. 

Industry  has  in  recent  years  shown  in- 
creasing Interest  in  tackling  the  ASW  prob- 
lem. The  National  Security  Industrial  As- 
sociation and  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical 
Science    have    sponsored    very    constructive 


symposia  for  hundreds  of  Industry  leaders 
and  representatives.  The  NSIA  First  Na- 
tional Innerspace  Symposium  on  May  23-25 
in  Washington  Is  the  most  recent  example. 
Working  committees  of  the  NSIA  In  the  ASW 
field  have  come  up  with  a  number  of  con- 
crete and  significant  recommendations  for 
assisting  the  Navy  In  the  ASW  effort. 

E^zamplcs  of  scientific  and  industrial  con- 
tributions recently  In  oceanographlc  matters 
are:  The  "Optimum  Track  Ship  Routing 
System"  developed  by  Dr.  R.  W.  James, 
oceanographer  of  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
resulted  in  an  award  of  16,435  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  Dr.  James.  The  develop- 
ment and  Initiation  of  this  system  6,<ives  an 
estimated  $10  million  a  year  to  the  Navy. 
It  has  been  responsible  for  similar  savings  to 
commercial  shipping. 

General  Mills  Nuclear  Equipment  Dep.irt- 
ment,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  has  developed  a 
mechanical  arm  manipulator  to  be  fitted 
to  the  bathyscaphe  Trieste  for  underwater 
investigation  and  sampling.  General  Mills 
employed  Its  experience  in  producing  ma- 
nipulators for  tending  atomic  reactors  to 
develop  this  undersea  device.  The  Trieste 
program  is  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research  and  the  Bureau  of  Ships. 

Reynolds  Alumintim  Co.  is  developing  an 
all -aluminum  submarine  for  research  at 
depths  to  15,000  feet.  The  success  of  this 
model.  Project  Alumlnaut,  could  lead  to 
revolutionary  developments  In  material  used 
In  construction  of  submarines  or  even  surface 
ships. 

Project  Mohole,  the  probing  of  the  ocean 
bottom,  got  off  to  a  surprisingly  successful 
and  promising  start  recently  In  the  Pacific 
off  southern  California.  Samples  600  feet 
belcw  the  ocean  bottom  In  12,000  feet  of 
water  were  obtained.  The  test  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  the  delicate  maneuvering 
operation  that  required  the  precise  position- 
ing of  the  unmoored  barge  for  perfect  Initial 
penetration  of  the  core.  The  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  Project  Mohole  Is  to  drill  throtigh 
the  crest  of  the  ocean  at  depths  of  18,000  feet 
and  then  15,000  feet  through  crested  rock  in 
the  bottom.  The  scientific  Information  ob- 
tained Is  considered  of  highest  value  by 
scientists  studying  the  history  and  formation 
of  the  inner  earth. 

OCIANOGR.iPHY  NEEDS 

Many  of  the  engineering  and  equipment 
needs  for  this  vast  program  are  yet  to  be 
determined.  Some  of  the  current  needs, 
however,  have  been  expressed  by  various  au- 
thorities in  oceanographlc  laboratories,  the 
Navy  and  Industry.  Ptollowlng  are  n  few  of 
high  priority  equipment  needs  together  with 
their  uses  and  rough  estimates  of  costs  In- 
volved; 

1.  Precision  echo  sounder  for  oceanic 
survey  use:  A  high  resolution,  stabilized 
echo-sounding  system  for  detailed  precision 
surveys  in  deep  ocean  stirveys  and  for  ASW 
developments  is  urgently  needed.  Estimated 
cost  of  prototype  is  $400,000  and  about  20 
more  units  at  $300,000  will  be  required  by 
1962. 

2.  Oceanographic  planktoa  sampler:  No 
such  sample  Is  now  avaUable  to  get  selected 
sizes  and  samples  at  discrete  depths.  Esti- 
mated cost  is  $120,000  for  development,  then 
$10,000  to  $15,000  per  unit  for  about  20 
units  Initially  with  Indefinite  number  of 
replacement  units. 

3.  Sea  floor  sediment  sampler  and  ana- 
lyzer: Needed  to  study  interaction  between 
biological  products  In  bottom  areas.  Esti- 
mated $300,000  for  development  pnd  about 
$120,000  per  unit  thereafter  with  10-20  units 
required. 

4.  Marine  mobUe  geophysical  packaged 
6yst«n:  This  packaged  system  Is  needed  for 
all  oceanographlc  vessels  in  existence  and  In 
the  future.  It  should  include  echosounder. 
towed  magnetometer,  seismic  equipment  ra- 
dio    communication,     portable    winch     for 
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handling  Instruments  on  wire  to  4,000 
fathoms,  and  data  recorder.  Five  units 
complete  are  needed  Immediately  and  10 
additional  (less  some  Items)  by  1963. 

6.  Geophjrelcal  gravity  meter:  This  device 
Is  needed  to  obtain  gravity  profiles  from 
ships  and  aircraft  for  a  variety  of  depart- 
ments including  Defense.  Ten  are  required 
by  1962  and  10  more  by  1965.  Estimated 
•500,000  for  development  and  $75,000  per 
unit  for  production. 

6.  Electron  resonance  magnetometer: 
Needed  to  obtain  continuous  measurement 
profiles  of  total  Intensity  of  earth's  magnetic 
field.  Ten  are  needed  by  1962  and  10  more 
by  1965.  Development  estimate  $250,000, 
production   approximately  $25,000   a   unit. 

7.  Sea  floor  dredge  winch:  Present  winches 
are  inadequate  mechanically  and  engineering 


wise.  One  will  be  needed  for  each  AGOR  and 
AGS  being  built  or  planned.  Three  will  be 
required  by  1962.  Estimated  cost  $100,000 
per  unit. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   INDUSTRY 

Some  people  are  concerned  about  the  pros- 
pect of  the  huge  industrial  firms  currently 
in  defense  business  "hogging"  this  oceano- 
graphlc  effort.  The  contrary  may  prove  true 
since  emphasis  in  the  field  is  comparatively 
new  and  there  is  a  current  trend  in  Govern- 
ment to  make  every  effort  to  place  more 
Government  business  with  small  bvislness. 
An  example:  In  November  1960.  a  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  Christy  Corp.,  Sturgeon 
Bay.  Wis  .  a  small  business,  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  cceanographlc  research  ves- 
sels for  $4,509,411  These  ships  will  have  a 
full  load  displacement  of  1  370  tons,  length 


overall  of  208  feet  and  beam  of  37  feet. 
( In  passing,  we  might  note  that  they  are 
going  to  require  a  great  amount  of  equip- 
ment, principally  from  other  specialized  in- 
dustries ) 

The  subject  of  oceanography  is  gaining 
the  attention  of  the  entire  world  and  holds 
great  opportunities  for  industry.  The  United 
States  is  embarking  upon  a  program  that  not 
not  only  may  bring  important  discoveries 
In  feeding  the  world  but  should  have  vital 
Imiilications  in  the  defense  effort.  Tlie  en- 
gineering needs  are  great  for  new  Ideas  on 
equipment  for  research,  data-processing  an- 
alysis, and  distribution.  There  are  require- 
ments that  both  large  and  very  small  organ- 
izations can  tackle.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  In  his  letter  to  the  Senate  urging  ac- 
tion on  oceanography  bills:  "The  ojiportunl- 
tles  are  there." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesday,  JiLY  20,  19C1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Corinthians  13:  13:  Now  abideth 
faith,  hope,  and  love. 

Almighty  God,  grant  that  daily  the 
cardinal  virtues  and  spiritual  capacities, 
with  which  we  have  been  created  and 
endowed,  may  be  brought  to  fulfillment 
and  fruition. 

Inspire  us  with  a  steadfast  faith  in 
Thee  and  in  those  ideals  and  principles 
which  Thou  hast  ordained  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  world. 

Illuminate  our  minds  with  a  radiant 
hope  as  we  seek  to  walk  humbly  and  rev- 
erently in  the  ways  of  our  blessed  Lord 
who  alone  is  our  light  in  these  days  of 
darkness. 

Expand  and  enlarge  our  hearts  with 
a  love  that  is  ready  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice that  will  redound  to  Thy  glory  and 
the  good  of  hiimanity. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R,  2086.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H. 
Spero- 

H.R.  2249.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty in  the  State  of  California  to  the  county 
of  Trinity; 

H.R.  2250.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  Lassen  County,  Calif.,  to  the 
city   of  Susanvllle,  Calif.; 

H.R.  4328.  An  act  to  reassign  officers  desig- 
nated for  supply  duty  as  officers  not  re- 
stricted in  the  performance  of  duty  in  the 
Mirine  Corps;   and 

H  J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  amending  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Federal  Relations  Act  (64  Stat.  319),  as 
amended  (64  Stat.  458) . 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  702.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  exchange  certain  lands  In 
the  State  of  Wyoming  with  the  town  of 
Afton.    Wyo.; 

S.  860.  An  act  to  provide  greater  protection 
against  the  introduction  and  dissemination 
of  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  1589  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  19-34  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  radio  operator  licenses  to  nationals  of 
the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insi.sts  upon  it.s  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6611  >  entitled  'An  act  to 
amend  paragraph  1798'cit2»  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  reduce  temporarily 
the  exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by  re- 
turning resident.?,  and  for  the  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr,  Long  of  Loui- 
siana, Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


TUt  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
NATION  OF  TUESDAY.  JULY  25, 
1961. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  in.sert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  text  of  the  timely 
and  courageous  report  and  addre.ss  made 
last  night  to  the  American  people  by 
Pre.sident  Kennedy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

•  The  address  referred  to  follows:) 

Text  of  Ken'nedy  Appeal  to  Nation  for  In- 
creases IN  Spending  and  Armed  Forces 
(Following   is  the   text   of  President   Ken- 
nedy's  address   to  the  Natiijn   last  night,  as 
recorded  by  the  New  York  Times  ) 

Good  evening.  Seven  weeks  ago  tonight  I 
returned  from  Europe  to  report  on  my  meet- 
ing with  Premier  Klirushchev  and  the 
others.  His  grim  w.irniniis  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world,  his  aide  memoire  on  Ber- 
lin, the  subsequent  speeches  and  threats 
which  he  and  his  agents  have  launched  and 
the  Increase  in  the  So-. let  military  budsjet 
that  he  has  announced  have  all  prompted  a 
series  of  decisions  by  the  administration 
In  a  series  of  consultations  with  the  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  NATO  organization 


In  Berlin,  as  you  recall,  he  Intends  to 
bring  to  an  end.  through  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  first  our  legal  rights  to  be  in  West 
Berlin  and  secondly  our  ability  to  make  good 
on  our  commitment  to  2  million  people  of 
that  city.     That  we  cannot  permit 

We  are  clear  about  what  must  be  done — 
we  intend  to  do  it. 

I  want  to  talk  frankly  with  you  tonight 
about  the  first  steps  that  we  shall  take. 
Tliese  actions  will  require  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  citizens  More  will  be 
required  in  the  future  They  will  require 
from  all  of  us  coura£;e  and  perseverance  In 
the  years  to  come.  But  if  we  and  our  allies 
act  out  of  strength  and  unity  of  purp^jse — 
with  calm  determination  and  steady  nerves — 
using  restraint  in  our  words  as  well  as  our 
weapons — I  am  hopeful  that  Ixjtii  peace  and 
freedom  will  be  sustained 

IMMEDIATE    THREAT 

The  immediate  threat  to  freemen  Is  in 
West  Berlin.  But  that  i.^:jlated  outixjst  is 
not  an  isolated  problem.  Tlie  threat  is 
worldwide.  Our  effort  must  be  equally  wide 
rmd  strong  and  not  be  obsessed  by  any  single 
niaruifacturcd  crisis  We  face  a  challenge 
m  Berlin,  but  there  is  also  a  challenge  in 
southeast  Asia,  where  the  borders  are  less 
Ruarded,  the  enemy  harder  to  find,  and  the 
dangers  of  communism  less  apparent  to 
those  who  have  so  little.  We  face  a  chal- 
lenge In  our  own  hemisphere  and.  Indeed, 
wherever  else  the  freedom  of  human  beings 
!.'^  at  stake 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  fortunes  of 
war  and  diplomacy  left  the  free  people  of 
West  Berlin  in  1945  110  miles  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  This  map  makes  very  clear 
the  problems  that  we  face.  The  white  is 
West  Germany,  the  East  Is  the  area  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviet  Union  and  as  you  can 
see  from  the  chart.  West  Berlin  is  110  miles 
within  the  area  which  the  Soviets  now  dom- 
inate, wliirh  is  immediately  controlled  by 
the   so-called   East    German   re'zime 

We  are  there  as  a  result  of  our  vlctorv 
over  Nazi  Germany  and  our  basic  rights  to 
be  there  deriving  from  that  victory  include 
both  our  presence  in  West  Berlin  ,and  the 
enjoyment  of  access  across  East  Germany 
These  rights  have  been  repeatedly  confirmed 
and  recognized  In  special  agreements  witii 
the  Soviet  Union.  Berlin  Is  not  a  part  of 
East  Germany  but  a  separate  territory  under 
the  control  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Thus  our 
rights  there  are  clear  and  deep  rooted.  But 
in  addition  to  those  rights  is  our  commit- 
ment to  sustain  and  defend.  If  need  be,  the 
opportunity  for  more  than  2  million  people 
to  determine  their  own  future  and  choose 
their  own  way  of  life. 

NATO    POSITION    NOTED 

Thus  our  presence  in  West  Berlin  and  our 
access  thereto  cannot  be  ended  by  an  act 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  The  NATO 
shield  was  long  ago  extended  to  cover  West 
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Berlin  and  we  have  given  our  word  that  an 
attack  upon  that  city  would  be  regarded  as 
an  attack  upon  us  all. 

For  West  Berlin,  lying  exposed  110  miles 
Inside  East  Germany,  surrounded  by  Soviet 
troops  and  close  to  Soviet  supply  lines,  has 
many  roles.  It  Is  more  than  a  showcase 
of  liberty,  a  symbol,  an  island  of  freedom 
in  a  Communist  sea.  It  Is  even  more  than 
a  link  with  the  free  world,  a  beacon  of  hope 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  an  escape  hatch 
for  refugees. 

West  Berlin  Is  all  of  that.  But  above  all 
it  has  now  become — as  never  before — the 
great  testing  place  of  Western  courage  and 
will,  a  focal  point  where  our  solemn  com- 
mitments stretching  back  over  the  years 
since  1945  and  Soviet  ambitions  now  meet 
in  basic  confrontation. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  others  to  look 
upon  Berlin,  because  of  Its  location,  as  a 
tempting  target.  The  United  States  is 
there;  the  United  Kingdom  and  Prance  are 
there;  the  pledge  of  NATO  is  there,  and 
the  people  of  Berlin  are  there.  It  is  secure 
In  that  sense  as  the  rest  of  us.  for  we  can- 
not separate  Its  safety  from  our  own. 

I  hear  It  said  that  West  Berlin  Is  mili- 
tarily untenable — and  so  was  Bastogne,  and 
so,  in  fact,  was  Stalingrad.  Any  dangerous 
spot  Is  tenable  If  men — brave  men — will 
make  It  so. 

We  do  not  want  to  fight — but  we  have 
fought  before.  And  others  in  earlier  times 
have  made  the  same  dangerous  mistake  of 
assuming  that  the  West  was  too  selftsh  and 
too  soft  and  too  divided  to  resist  inva- 
sions of  freedom  in  other  lands. 

Those  who  threaten  to  unleash  the  forces 
of  war  on  a  dispute  over  West  Berlin  should 
recall  the  words  of  the  ancient  philosopher: 
"A  man  who  causes  fear  cannot  be  free  from 
fear."  We  cannot  and  will  not  permit  the 
Communists  to  drive  us  otit  of  Berlin — 
either  gradually  or  by  force. 

For  the  fulfillment  of  our  pledge  to  that 
city  is  essential  to  the  morale  and  se- 
curity of  West  Germany,  to  the  unity  of 
Western  Europe  and  to  the  faith  of  the  en- 
tire free  world. 

EXAMINES     SOVIET    STRATIGT 

Soviet  strategy  has  long  been  aimed  not 
merely  at  Berlin  but  at  dividing  and  neu- 
tralizing all  of  Europe,  forcing  us  back  on 
our  own  shores.  We  must  meet  our  often- 
stated  pledges  to  the  free  peoples  of  West 
Berlin  and  maintain  our  rights  and  their 
safety,  even  In  the  face  of  force,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  confidence  of  other  free  peo- 
ple In  our  word  and  our  resolve. 

The  strength  of  the  alliance  on  which  our 
security  depends  Is  dependent  In  turn  on 
our  willingness  to  meet  our  commitments 
to  them. 

So  long  as  the  Communists  Insist  that 
they  are  preparing  to  end  by  themselves 
unilaterally  our  rights  in  West  Berlin  and 
our  commitments  to  its  people,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  those  rights  and  those 
commitments.  We  will  at  all  times  be 
ready  to  talk,  if  talk  will  help.  But  we 
must  also  be  ready  to  resist  with  force.  If 
force  is  used  upon  us.  Either  alone  would 
fall.  Together,  they  can  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  peace. 

The  new  preparations  that  we  shall  make 
to  defend  the  peace  are  part  of  the  long- 
term  buildup  in  our  strength  which  has 
been  underway  since  January.  They  are 
based  on  our  needs  to  meet  a  worldwide 
threat,  on  a  basis  wlilch  stretches  far 
beyond  the  present  Berlin  crisis.  Our  pri- 
mary purpose  Is  neither  propaganda  nor 
provocation — but  preparation. 

A  first  need  is  to  hasten  progress  toward 
the  military  goals  which  the  North  Atlan- 
tic allies  have  set  for  themselves.  In  Eu- 
rope today  nothing  less  will  suffice.  We  will 
put  even  greater  resources  Into  fulfilling 
these  goals  and  we  look  to  our  allies  to  do 
the  same. 


The  supplemental  defense  buildups  that 
I  asked  from  the  Congress  in  March  and  May 
have  already  started  moving  us  toward 
these  and  our  other  defense  goals.  They 
included  an  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  improved  readiness  of  our  Re- 
serves, expansion  of  our  air  and  sea  lift,  and 
stepped -up  procurement  of  needed  weapons, 
ammunition  and  other  items.  To  Insure  a 
continuing  Invulnerable  capacity  to  deter 
or  destroy  any  aggressor,  they  provided  for 
the  strengthening  of  our  missile  power  and 
for  putting  50  percent  of  our  B-52  and  B-47 
bombers  on  a  ground  alert  which  would  send 
them  on  their  way  within  15  minutes  warn- 
ing. 

These  measures  must  be  speeded  up  and 
still  others  must  be  taken.  We  must  have 
sea  and  airlift  capable  of  moving  our  forces 
quickly  and  in  large  numbers  to  any  part 
of  the  world. 

NEED    IS    SEEN 

But  even  more  Importantly  we  need  the 
capability  of  placing  in  any  critical  area  at 
the  appropriate  time  a  force  which  com- 
bined with  those  of  our  allies,  is  large 
enough  to  make  clear  our  determination  and 
ability  to  defend  our  rights  at  all  costs — and 
to  meet  all  levels  of  aggressor  pressure  with 
whatever  levels  of  force  are  required.  We  In- 
tend to  have  a  wider  choice  than  humilia- 
tion or  all-out  nuclear  action. 

While  It  Is  unwise  at  this  time  either  to 
call  up  or  send  abroad  excessive  numbers  of 
these  troops  before  they  are  needed,  let  me 
make  It  clear  that  I  Intend  to  take  as  time 
goes  on  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  such  forces  can  l>e  deployed  at 
the  appropriate  time  without  lessening  our 
ability  to  meet  our  commitments  elsewhere. 

Thus  in  the  days  and  months  ahead,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  Congress  for 
additional  measures  or  exercise  any  of  the 
Executive  powers  that  I  possess  to  meet  this 
threat  to  peace.  Everything  essential  to  the 
security  of  freedom  must  be  done;  and  if 
that  should  reqtUre  more  men,  or  more  taxes, 
or  more  control  or  other  new  powers,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  ask  them.  The  measures 
proposed  today  will  be  constantly  studied 
and  altered  as  necessary.  But  while  we  will 
not  let  panic  shape  our  policy,  neither  will 
we  permit  timidity  to  direct  our  program, 
and  accordingly  I  am  now  taking  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

( i )  I  am  tomorrow  requesting  the  Con- 
gress for  the  current  fiscal  year  an  additional 
$3,247  million  of  appropriations  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(2)  To  fill  out  our  present  Army  divisions, 
and  to  make  more  men  available  for  prompt 
deplo3Tnent,  I  am  requesting  an  increase  in 
the  Army's  total  authorized  strength  from 
875,000  to  approximately  1  million  men. 

(3)  I  am  requesting  an  increase  of  29.000 
and  63,000  men,  respectively,  in  the  active- 
duty  strength  of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 

(4)  To  fulfill  these  manpower  needs.  I  am 
ordering  that  our  draft  calls  be  doubled  and 
tripled  In  the  coming  months;  I  am  asking 
the  Congress  for  authority  to  order  to  active 
duty  certain  Ready  Reserve  units  and  in- 
dividual reservists,  and  to  extend  totirs  of 
duty.  and.  under  that  authority.  I  am  plan- 
ning to  order  to  active  duty  a  number  of  air 
transport  squadrons  and  Air  National  Guard 
tactical  air  squadrons  to  give  us  the  airlift 
capacity  and  protection  that  we  need.  Other 
Reserve  Forces  will  be  called  up  when  needed. 

(5)  Many  ships  and  planes  once  headed 
for  retirement  are  to  be  retained  or  reacti- 
vated, increasing  our  airpower  tactically  and 
our  sealift.  airlift,  and  antisubmarine  war- 
fare capability.  In  addition,  our  strategic 
alrp>ower  will  be  Increased  by  delaying  the 
deactivation  of  B-47  bombers. 

(6)  Finally,  some  $1,800  million — about 
half  of  the  total  sum — is  needed  for  the  pro- 
curement of  nonnuclear  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion, and  equipment. 


The  details  on  all  these  requests  will  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  tomorrow.  Sub- 
sequent steps  will  be  taken  to  suit  subse- 
quent needs.  Comparable  efforts  for  the 
common  defense  are  being  discussed  with 
our  NATO  allies,  for  their  commitment  and 
interest  are  as  precise  as  our  own. 

And  let  me  Add  that  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  many  American  families  will 
bear  the  burden  of  these  requests:  studies 
or  careers  will  be  Interrupted;  husbands  and 
sons  will  be  called  away;  Incomes  In  some 
cases  will  be  reduced. 

But  these  are  burdens  which  must  be 
borne  If  freedom  is  to  be  defended.  Ameri- 
cans have  willingly  borne  them  before,  and 
they  will  not  flinch  from  the  task  now. 

SOBER    RESPONSIBILITY 

We  have  another  sober  responsibility:  to 
recognize  the  possibilities  of  nuclear  war  In 
the  missile  age  without  our  citizens  knowing 
what  they  should  do  and  where  they  should 
go  If  bombs  begin  to  fall  would  be  a  failure 
of  responsibility. 

In  May  I  pledged  a  new  start  on  civil  de- 
fense. Last  week  I  assigned  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  civil  defense  Director 
basic  responsibility  for  this  program  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  make  certain  it  Is 
administered  and  coordinated  with  our  con- 
tinental defense  effort  at  the  highest  civilian 
level. 

Tomorrow  I  am  requesting  of  the  Congress 
new  funds  for  the  following  immediate  ob- 
jectives: To  Identify  and  mark  space  In 
existing  structures — public  and  private — 
that  could  be  used  for  fallout  shelters  in  case 
of  attack;  to  stock  those  shelters  with  food, 
water,  first  aid  lUt,  and  other  minimum  es- 
sentials for  our  survival;  to  increase  their 
capacity;  to  Improve  our  air  raid  warning 
and  fallout  detection  systems,  including  a 
new  household  warning  system  which  is  now 
under  development,  and  to  take  other  meeis- 
ures  that  will  be  effective  at  an  early  date  to 
6a\e  millions  of  lives,  if  needed. 

In  event  of  attack,  the  lives  of  those  fam- 
ilies which  are  not  hit  in  a  nuclear  blast  and 
fire  can  still  be  saved,  if  they  can  be  warned 
to  take  shelter,  and  if  that  shelter  is  avail- 
able. 

We  owe  that  kind  of  Insurance  to  our  fam- 
ilies and  to  our  country.  In  contrast  to  our 
friends  in  Europe,  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
protection  Is  new  to  our  shores,  but  the  time 
to  start  Is  now. 

In  the  coming  months  I  hope  to  let  every 
citizen  know  what  steps  he  can  take  without 
delay  to  protect  his  family  in  case  of  attack. 
I  know  that  you  will  want  to  do  no  less. 

The  addition  of  $207  million  civil  defense 
appropriations  brings  our  total  new  defense 
budget  request  to  $3,454  million  and  a  total 
of  $47,500  million  for  the  year.  This  Is  an 
Increase  in  the  defense  budget  of  $6  billion 
since  January  and  has  resulted  in  official 
estimates  of  a  budget  deficit  of  over  $5 
billion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  otlier 
economic  advisers  assure  me,  however,  that 
our  economy  has  the  capacity  to  bear  this 
new  request. 

We  are  recovering  strongly  from  this  year's 
recession.  The  Increase  in  this  last  quart<?r 
of  our  year  of  our  total  national  output  whs 
greater  then  that  for  any  postwar  period  of 
Initial  recovery.  And  yet  wholesale  prices 
are  actually  lower  than  they  were  during  the 
recession,  and  consumer  prices  arc  only  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  higher  than  they  were 
last  October,  In  fact,  this  last  quarter  was 
the  first  in  8  years  in  which  our  production 
has  Increased  without  an  increrse  in  the 
overall  price  Index.  And  for  the  first  time 
since  the  fall  of  1959,  our  gold  position  hr.s 
improved  and  the  dollar  is  more  respected 
abroad.  These  gains.  It  should  be  stressed, 
are  being  accomplished  with  budget  deficits 
far  smaller  than  those  of  the  195B  recession. 
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This  Improved  business  outlook  means  Im- 
proved revenue,  and  I  Intend  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  In  January  a  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  which  wlU  l)e  strictly  In  bal- 
ance. Nevertheless,  should  an  Increase  In 
taxes  be  needed  because  of  events  In  the 
next  few  months  to  achieve  that  balance  or 
because  of  subsequent  defense  rises,  those 
Increased  taxes  will  be  requested  In  January. 

CI.OSE    SCRUTINY    PLEDGED 

Meanwhile,  to  help  make  certain  that  the 
current  deficit  is  held  to  a  safe  level,  we 
must  keep  down  all  expenditures  not  thor- 
oughly Justified  in  budget  requests.  The 
luxury  of  our  current  post  office  deficit  must 
be  ended.  Costs  in  military  procurement 
will  be  closely  scrutinized — and  in  this  effort 
I  welcome  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress. 
The  tax  loopholes  I  have  specified — on  ex- 
pense accounts,  oversea  income,  dividends, 
interest,  cooperatives  and  others — must  be 
closed. 

I  recognize  that  no  public  revenue  measure 
Is  welcomed  by  everyone.  But  I  am  certain 
that  every  American  wants  to  pay  his  fair 
share,  and  not  leave  the  burden  of  defend- 
ing freedom  entirely  to  those  who  bear  arms. 
For  we  have  mortgaged  our  very  future  on 
this  defense — and  we  cannot  fail  to  meet 
our  responsibilities. 

But  I  must  emphasize  again  that  the 
choice  is  not  merely  between  resistance  and 
retreat,  between  atomic  holocaust  and  sur- 
render. Om  peacetime  military  posture  Is 
traditionally  defensive;  but  our  diplomatic 
posture  need  not  be.  Our  response  to  the 
Berlin  crisis  will  not  be  merely  military  or 
negative.  It  will  be  more  than  merely  stand- 
ing firm.  For  we  do  not  Intend  to  leave  It 
to  others  to  choose  and  monopolize  the 
forum  and  the  framework  of  discussion. 
We  do  not  intend  to  abandon  our  duty  to 
mankind  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution. 

As  signers  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  we  shall 
always  be  prepared  to  discuss  international 
problems  with  any  and  all  nations  that  are 
willing  to  talk,  and  listen,  with  reason.  If 
they  have  proposals,  not  demands,  we  shall 
hear  them.  If  they  seek  genuine  under- 
standing, not  concessions  of  our  rights,  we 
shall  meet  with  them. 

We  have  previously  Indicated  our  readi- 
ness to  remove  any  actual  Irritants  in  West 
Berlin.  But  the  freedom  of  that  city  is  not 
negotiable.  We  cannot  negotiate  with  those 
who  say,  "What's  mine  Is  mine  and  what's 
yours  is  negotiable." 

But  we  are  willing  to  consider  any  ar- 
rangement or  treaty  in  Germany  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  freedom 
and  with  legitimate  security  Interests  of  all 
nations. 

We  recognize  the  Soviet  Union's  historical 
concern  about  their  security  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe,  after  a  series  of  ravaging 
Invasions.  And  we  t>elleve  arrangements 
can  be  worked  out  which  will  help  to  meet 
those  concerns,  and  make  It  possible  for 
both  security  and  freedom  to  exist  In  this 
troubled  area. 

RIGHT    IN    BERLIN    DEFENDED 

For  It  Is  not  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
which  Is  abnormal  In  Germany  today,  but 
the  situation  In  that  entire  divided  country. 
If  anyone  doubts  the  legality  of  our  right  In 
Berlin,  we  are  ready  to  have  it  submitted  to 
international  adjudication. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  extent  to  which  our 
presence  is  desired  by  the  people  of  West 
Berlin  compared  to  East  German  feelings 
about  their  regime,  we  are  ready  to  have 
that  question  submitted  to  a  free  vote  in 
Berlin,  and,  if  possible  among  all  the  Ger- 
man people. 

And  let  us  heiu-  at  the  same  time  from 
2  500.000  refugees  who  have  fled  the  Com- 
munist regime  In  East  Germany — voting  for 
Western-type  freedom  with  their  feet. 


The  world  Is  not  deceived  by  the  Commu- 
nist attempt  to  label  Berlin  as  a  hotbed  of 
war.     There  Is  peace  In  Berlin  today. 

The  source  of  world  trouble  and  tension 
Is  Moscow,  not  Berlin.  And  If  war  begins. 
It  win  have  begun  In  Moscow  and  not  Berlin. 

For  the  choice  of  peace  or  war  Is  largely 
theirs,  not  ours.  It  is  the  Soviets  who  have 
stirred  up  this  crisis.  It  Is  they  who  are  try- 
ing to  force  a  change.  It  Is  they  who  have 
opposed  free  elections.  It  is  they  who  have 
rejected  an  all-German  peace  treaty  and  the 
rulings  of  International  law. 

And.  as  Americans  know  from  our  history, 
on  our  old  frontier,  gun  battles  are  caused 
by  outlaws,  and  not  by  officers  of  the  peace. 

In  short,  while  we  are  ready  to  defend  our 
Interests,  we  shall  also  be  ready  to  pearch 
for  peace — in  quiet  exploratory  talk.s.  in 
formal  or  Informal  meetings. 

We  do  not  want  military  considerations 
to  dominate  the  thinking  of  cithrr  East  or 
West. 

And  Mr.  Khrushchev  may  find  tiiat  his 
invitation  to  other  nations  to  Join  in  a 
meaningless  treaty  may  lead  to  their  invit- 
ing him  to  Join  In  the  commvmity  of  peaceful 
men,  in  abandoning  the  use  ot  force,  and 
in  respecting  the  sanctity  of  agreements. 

While  all  of  these  efforts  go  on,  we  must 
not  be  diverted  from  our  total  responsi- 
bilities, from  other  dangers,  from  other  tasks 
If  new  threats  in  Berlin  or  elsewhere  should 
cause  us  to  weaken  our  program  of  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  nations  who  are  also 
under  heavy  pressure  from  the  same  source, 
or  to  halt  our  efforts  for  realistic  disarma- 
ment, or  to  disrupt  or  slow  down  our  econ- 
omy, or  to  neglect  the  education  of  our 
children,  then  those  threats  will  surely  be 
the  most  successful  and  least  costly 
maneuver  In  Communist  history.  For  we 
can  afford  all  these  efforts,  and  more  But 
wc  cannot  afford  not  to  meet  th.is  challenge. 

CH.^LLENGE    TO    EVERY    NATTON 

And  the  challenge  is  not  to  us  alone  It 
is  a  challenge  to  every  nation  which  asserts 
Its  sovereignty  under  a  system  of  liberty 
It  Is  a  challenge  to  all  those  who  want  a 
world  of  free  choice.  It  is  a  special  chal- 
lenge to  the  Atlantic  commimlty  the  heart- 
land of  human  freedom 

We  in  the  West  must  move  together  in 
building  military  strength  We  must  con- 
sult one  another  more  closely  than  ever 
before.  We  must  together  design  our  pro- 
posals for  peace,  and  labor  together  as  they 
are  pressed  at  the  conference  table.  And  to- 
gether we  must  share  the  burdens  and  the 
risks  of  this  effort. 

The  Atlantic  community  as  we  know  it, 
has  been  built  In  respon.se  to  challenge:  the 
challenge  of  European  chaos  In  1947,  of  the 
Berlin  blockade  in  1948,  and  the  challenge 
of  Communist  aggression  In  Korea  In  19.=i0. 

Now,  standing  strong  and  prosperous,  after 
an  unprecedented  decade  of  progress,  the 
Atlantic  community  will  not  forget  elthPr  its 
history  or  the  priaclples  which  gave  it 
meaning. 

The  solemn  vow  we  each  of  us  gave  to 
West  Berlin  In  time  of  peace  will  not  be 
broken  in  time  of  danger.  If  we  do  not 
meet  our  commitments  to  Berlin,  where 
will  we  later  st.ind?  If  we  are  not  true  to 
our  word  there,  all  that  we  have  achieved 
in  collective  security,  which  relies  on  these 
words,  will  mean  nothing.  And  if  there  Is 
one  p.ith  above  all  others  to  war,  it  is  the 
p.'.th  of  weakness  and  disunity. 

Today,  the  endangered  frontier  of  free- 
dom runs  through  divided  Berlin.  We 
want  to  remain  a  frontier  of  peace. 

This  is  the  hope  of  every  citizen  of  the 
Atlantic  community;  every  citizen  of  East- 
ern Europe  a-id,  I  am  confident,  every  citi- 
zen of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  th€  Russian  people  -who  bravely 
suffered  enormous  losses  In  the  Second 
World  War  —  would  now  wish  to  see  the 
peace    upset   once    more    in    Germany.     The 


Soviet  Government  alone  can  convert  Ber- 
lin's frontier  of  peace  Into  a  pretext  of 
war. 

AIMED    AT    AVOIDING    WAR 

The  steps  I  have  Indicated  tonight  are 
aimed  at  avoiding  that  war.  To  sum  It  all 
up:  We  seek  peace — but  we  shall  not  sur- 
render. That  Is  the  central  meaning  of 
this  crisis — and  the  meaning  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's policy. 

With  your  help  and  the  help  of  other 
free  men,  this  crisis  can  be  surmounted. 
Freedom  can  prevail — and  peace  can  en- 
dure. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  personal  word. 

WARS    ARE    RECALLED 

When  I  ran  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  I  knew  that  this  country 
faced  serious  challenges.  But  I  could  not 
realize,  nor  could  any  man  realize  who 
does  not  bear  the  burdens  of  this  office. 
huw  heavy  and  constant  would  be  those 
burdens. 

Three  times  In  my  lifetime  our  country 
and  Europe  have  been  Involved  In  major 
wars.  In  each  case  serious  mLsJudgments 
were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Intentions 
of  others  which  brought  abuut  great  devas- 
tation. 

Now  In  the  thermonuclear  age  any  mis- 
Judgments  on  either  side  about  the  inten- 
tions of  the  other  could  rain  more  devasta- 
tion in  several  hours  than  has  been  wrought 
in  ail  the  wars  of  human  history. 

Therefore  I,  as  President  and  Commander 
In  Chief,  and  all  of  us  as  Americans  are 
moving  through  serious  days.  I  shall  bear 
this  responsibility  under  our  Constitution 
for  the   next  3'j    years. 

But  I'm  sure  that  we  all.  regardless  of 
oiu-  occupation,  will  do  our  very  best  for 
our  country  and  for  our  cause. 

For  all  of  us  want  to  see  our  children 
grow  up  in  a  country  at  peace  and  in  a  world 
where  freedom  endures.  I  know  that  some- 
times we  get  impatient.  We  wish  for  some 
Immediate  action  that  would  end  our  perils 

But  I  must  tell  you  that  there  Is  no 
quick  and  easy  solution 

The  Communists  control  over  a  billion 
poulile  and  they  recognize  that  if  we  shall 
falter  their  success  would  be  imminent. 

Wp  must  look  to  long  days  ahead  which. 
if  we  are  courageous  and  [persevering,  can 
bring  us  what  we  all  desire 

In  these  days  and  weeks  I  ask  for  your 
help  and  your  advice.  I  ask  for  your  sug- 
gestions when  you  think  we  could  do  better. 

All  of  us.  I  know,  love  our  country  and 
we  shall  all  do  our  best  to  serve  It. 

In  meeting  my  responsibilities  In  these 
coming  months  as  President,  I  need  your 
good  good  will  and  your  support  and,  above 
all.  your  prayers. 

Thank  you  and  good  night 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [  Mr. 
KiRWAN],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  oh  H.R.  6345,  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropwi- 
ation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  SESSION  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.    HARRIS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
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on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  during  general  debate  in  the 
House  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  tlie  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


IRoll  No.   1211 

Adair 

Evins 

Randall 

Anfuso 

Gray 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Ashley 

Hollflckt 

Roberts 

Bates 

Kilgore 

.St  Germain 

Cannon 

McSween 

Sikes 

Celler 

Norrell 

Steed 

Clark 

OKonski 

Stratton 

Cohelan 

Pat  man 

Taber 

Diggs.  Jr 

Powell 

Willis 

Ellsworth 

Rabaut 

WUson.  Ind. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  407 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FREEDOM  OF  WEST  BERLIN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Gallagher  I. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  351,  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's reply  to  the  Soviet  aid  memoire 
on  Germany  and  Berlin. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  title  of  which  has  just  been 
read? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  if,  when  he 
has  time  on  the  floor,  he  will  permit  me 
to  introduce  an  amendment  and  speak  in 
support  thereof.  If  his  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative  I  will  not  object;  but  if  his 
answer  is  in  the  negative,  I  object. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  have  authority  to  yield  time  for  the 
offering  of  amendments.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  allow  the  gentleman  to  speak 
for  as  long  as  he  wishes  on  behalf  of 
this  resolution.  I  personally  feel  that  it 
is  highly  important  in  view  of  the  Pres- 
idents  firm  stand  last  night,  that  we 
present  complete  unity.  The  termi- 
nology of  this  resolution  has  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  has 
been  checked  out  with  the  White  House 
and  the  leadership  on  both  sides.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  prefer 
stronger  language;  however,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  resolution's  having  imme- 
diate consideration  ,30  that  we  can  dem- 
onstrate our  firmness  and  unity  of 
purpose  here  today  I  do  not  have  au- 
thority to  yield  for  amendment. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1961 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  388  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ref:olved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  oi  .^er  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  8230 1  to  Improve  and  protect  farm 
prices  and  farm  Income,  to  adjust  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  line  with 
the  requirements  therefor,  to  improve  dis- 
tribution and  expand  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  liberalize  and  extend 
farm  credit  services,  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
all  jxjlnts  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not 
to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rue.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hous<;  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown),  and  at  this  time  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  388 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8230,  a  bill  to  improve  and  protect  farm 
prices  and  farm  income,  to  adjust  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  in  line 
with  the  requirements  therefor,  to  im- 
prove distribution  and  expand  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  liberalize 
and  extend  farm  credit  services,  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of  oi'der, 
with  4  hours  of  general  debate. 

THE    OMNIBUS    FARM     BILL 

H.R.  8230  contains  four  titles.  Title 
I  deals  with  first,  formulation  of  new 
programs,  second,  1962  wheat  progiara, 
third,  1962  feed  grains  program,  fourth, 
amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  and  fifth, 
extension  of  the  Wool  Act  of  1954. 
Title  II  deals  with  the  extension  and 
amendment  of  Public  Law  480  of  the  83d 
Congress.  Title  III  deals  with  the  con- 
solidation and  simplification  of  the  agri- 
cultural credit  laws  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Title 
IV  deals  with  an  extension  of  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  special  milk  programs  for 
children,  the  Armed  Forces  and  veterans 
dairy  program,  and  the  expanaion  of 
food  donations  to  certain  State  penal 
institutions. 


The  farm  economy  is  depressed  and 
large  areas  of  agriculture  have  been  im- 
poverished in  recent  years  by  a  severe 
and  unremitting  cost-price  squeeze. 
The  Nation  no  longer  can  risk  the  con- 
sequences of  failure  to  deal  with  the 
causes  of  this  depression. 

THE    FARM     INDU.STRY 

Agriculture  is  by  far  the  Nation's 
largest  industry.  Farming  employs  more 
persons  than  the  steel  industry,  automo- 
bile industry,  transportation  industry, 
and  public  utilities  combined.  What 
happens  in  agriculture  bears  directly  not 
only  upon  farmers  but  ultimately  upon 
consumer,  taxpayers,  and  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

LOW     INCOME    OF    FARMERS 

The  nonfarm  public  is  unaware  of  the 
ciitically  low  level  of  the  income  of  the 
people  who  produce  our  food  and  fiber. 
Farm  income  has  dropped  to  the  lowest 
level,  in  relation  to  the  income  of  non- 
farmers  .«:ince  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930's.  Farmworkers,  including  farm 
operators  and  hired  labor,  received  last 
year  an  average  of  only  81  cents  rn  hour, 
while  factory  workers  averaged  $2.29, 
and  those  working  in  the  food  marketing 
field  averaged  $2.14.  Hired  workers  in 
many  areas  of  agriculture  received  hour- 
ly pay  larger  than  the  earnings  of  farm 
owner-operators. 

Income  declines  over  the  past  decade 
have  not  been  the  same  for  all  classes 
of  farms.  But  net  incomes  in  1960  of 
representative  commercial  pwultry  farms 
in  New  Jersey,  of  representative  wheat- 
fallow  farms  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  of 
representative  wheat-small  grain-live- 
stock farms  in  the  northern  plains,  and 
representative  cash  grain  farms  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  all  were  down  to  between  20 
and  30  percent  below  the  1947-49  level. 

It  is  anticipated  that  H.R.  8230  would 
have  a  great  effect  in  relieving  this  de- 
pression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  388. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  extensive 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture in  which  all  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  carefully  considered  as  well  as  pos- 
sible revisions.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
is  necessary  to  help  the  farmer  and 
thereby  benefit  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country. 

SEVENTH     DISTRICT     BROILER     INDUSTRY 

My  congressional  district  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  broiler  producing  areas  on  earth. 

The  broiler  industry,  only  a  dozen 
years  old.  now  furnishes  employment  to 
4,000  of  my  people.  The  broiler  indus- 
try, in  Alabama,  and  I  believe  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  has  been  built  primarily 
by  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the 
broiler  contractor. 

The  bi'oiler  contractor  is  the  fellow 
who  furnishes  baby  chickens  and  feed 
and  medicine  and  field  service,  some- 
times including  marketing,  to  the  broiler 
grower.  The  broiler  grower  produces 
broilers  under  a  contract  which  he  has 
with  the  poultry  contractor.  The  going 
contract  rate  for  producing  broilei's  has 
been  about  2  cents  a  pound. 

THE     BROILER     CONTRACTOR 

The  broiler  contractor  is  the  felloije 
who    has    been    willing    to    put    up    his 
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money,  and  his  credit,  and  to  look  the 
possibility  of  failure  squarely  In  the  eye. 
He  has  been  willing  to  stake  his  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  broiler  Industry  when 
other  men  were  afraid  to  go  ahead.  Be- 
cause the  broiler  industry  Is  an  up-and- 
down  Industry,  often  without  benefit  of 
ordinary  bank  financing,  I  have  seen 
broiler  contractors  pay  an  interest  rate 
of  20  percent. 

I  liave  seen  this  industry  face  many 
problems:  I  have  seen  it  face  and  absorb 
the  shock  of  Federal  inspection;  I  have 
seen  it  meet  and  overcome  the  stilbes- 
trol  scare. 

However,  these  problems  are  relatively 
minor  compared  with  tJae  problem  of 
overproduction.  The  broiler  industry  is 
right  now  in  the  midst  of  most  serious 
overproduction-  Broilers  are  this  mmute 
selling  for  10  cents  a  pound,  the  lowest 
selling  price  in  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try. This  price  is  at  least  4  cents  a 
pound  below  the  cost  of  production. 
This  means  that  every  time  a  broiler 
contractor  sells  a  SVi-pound  broiler,  he 
is  losing  14  cents. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM-  As  to  the  statement 
which  the  gentleman  has  made  about 
the  overproduction  of  broilers,  is  there 
anything  in  the  record  to  support  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  that  there 
is  actually  an  overproduction  insofar  as 
the  ability  of  the  American  consuming 
public  to  consume  this  broiler  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  No.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  the  record  is 
replete  with  the  fact  that  present  pro- 
duction is  moving,  but  the  price  at  which 
it  moves  is  resulting  in  a  disaster  for 
those  responsible  for  the  production. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Is  the  gentleman  of 
the  opinion  that  there  may  be  other  fac- 
tors contributing  to  this  low  price  in  ad- 
dition to  some  measure  of  overproduc- 
tion, if  there  is  overproduction? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Well.  I  think  so.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  I  think  there 
are  many  factors  that  are  contributing 
to  the  situation  in  which  the  broiler  in- 
dustry finds  itself  today. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Has  the  gentleman 
received  any  information  which  would 
suggest  the  possibility  of  efforts  of  large 
feed  mills,  for  example,  to  come  in  and 
control  this  industry  from  the  top  and 
depress  the  price  so  that  they  could  gain 
control  of  it? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Yes.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  that  there  is 
evidence,  and  1.  will  not  say  that  as  of 
this  minute  that  that  evidence  is  conclu- 
sive, but  evidence  is  coming  to  me;  it 
came  to  me  yesterday;  it  came  to  me 
over  the  week  end;  it  came  to  me  last 
night.  Evidence  is  coming  to  me,  as  I 
am  sure  it  is  to  the  gentleman  and  to 
representatives  from  the  other  broiler 
areas  of  America  that  arouses  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  earn  their  living 
in  the  broiler  industry  that  there  may  be 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  large  feed 
manufacturers  to  step  In  and  take  over 
this  industry,  as  the  broiler  contractors, 
who  built  it,  fall  by  the  wayside  in  the 


face  of  the  disastrously  low  prices  with 
which  they  are  confronted  today. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Can  the  gentleman 
state  that  this  bill  contains  no  provi- 
sions which  would  be  directed  at  that  or 
any  similar  alleged  ailment  of  the  poul- 
try or  broiler  industry? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Yes;  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Georgia  that  this  bUl  does 
not  defd  in  any  manner  with  the  condi- 
tions that  he  speaks  of. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
then,  that  in  legislation  of  this  type  it 
is  not  practical  to  try  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion of  the  complaints  registered,  that 
these  giant  feed  mills  are  attempting  to 
come  in  and  control  the  industry? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  beheve  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  about  that;  with  respect 
to  the  problem  he  mentions  I  believe  it 
could  not  be  dealt  with  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LANIDRUM.  Then  to  reach  that 
problem  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
conduct  investigations  by  appropriate 
Government  agencies  and  by  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's conclusion. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  There  are  no  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  to  be  considered  under 
this  resolution  providing  for  production 
controls  of  :poultry? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  There  are  no  provi- 
sions in  thL'i  bill  for  production  controls 
of  broilers. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  there  any  provision  in  this  bill  for 
production  controls  of  meat  commodi- 
ties? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.     I  understand  not. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  agree  in  general  with  the  colloquy 
which  my  colleague  has  had  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  LandrumJ. 
However,  I  think,  if  I  understood  my 
friend  from  Georgia  correctly,  I  prob- 
ably would  find  myself  somewhat  in  dis- 
agreement. It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  notliing  in  this  bill  that  would 
do  anything  at  all  for  the  chicken  and 
broiler  industry.  It  is  my  belief,  though, 
that  there  could  be  legislation,  and  leg- 
islation could  have  been  included  in  this 
bill,  that  could  possibly  have  helpod  the 
broiler  and  chicken  industry.  At  least, 
this  is  the  position  that  many  of  my  pro- 
ducers take.  I  realize  that  we  are  pet- 
ting mail,  telegrams,  and  so  on,  from 
both  sides  of  this  issue.  But  it  is  the 
understanding  that  I  have,  as  I  read 
my  mail,  that  the  people  who  are  still 
independent— and  frankly,  there  are  very 
few  of  them,  becau.se  vertical  integra- 
tion, I  behe\e  the  gentleman  will  agree, 
has  pretty  well  taken  over  aheady,  and 
the  feed  companies  are  pretty  well  com- 
pletely in  control  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
they  are  actually  now  calling  their  shots 
on  what  little  the  so-called  tenant  farmer 
gets;  he  is  simply  working  for  the  feed 
companies. 

The  growfirs  in  my  district  who  still 
have  some  little  independence  left  are 
very  desirous  of  being  including  in  this 
bill  or  in  some  similar  legislation  for  pur- 


poses of  setting  up  a  marketing  order 
under  which  they  might  be  able  to  help 
themselves 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  What  was  there  In 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama with  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  might  find  himself  In  dis- 
agreement? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  apologize  to  the 
gentleman  If  I  misunderstood  him.  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to 
indicate  that  he  did  not  think  that  the 
possibility  of  Including  poultry  xmder 
this  bill,  in  the  form  of  a  marketing 
order,  would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  industry.  Possibly  I  misunderstood 
him. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  did  not  so  state, 
and  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  im- 
pression. I  just  stated  that  the  bill  does 
not  include  any  provisions  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  production  of  poul- 
try. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct,  as  I  under- 
stand; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  question  in  my 
mind  is  still  an  open  one  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  ought  to  have  controls. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  apologize  to  my  friend  from  Georgia, 
because  I  think  actually  he  and  I  prob- 
ably have  a  common  objective.  We  are 
interested  in  doing  somethtog  to  Im- 
prove the  economic  condition  of  the  poul- 
try people  and  broiler  producer.  I  be- 
lieve in  that  we  agree;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  A  close  reading  of 
the  hearings  I  beUeve  will  indicate  that 
the  majority  of  the  associations  repre- 
senting the  poultry  did  come  before  the  ^ 
committee  and  oppose  the  inclusion  of 
poultry  in  these  bills;  is  that  correct?         t 

Mr.  SISK.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  my  understanding.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  I  did  not  disagree 
with  my  colleague  but  disagreed  with  the 
testimony,  as  to  whether  or  not  some  of 
the  big  organizations  were  representing 
the  best  interests  of  the  growers,  the 
little  producers,  or  representing  the  big 
companies,  the  allied  industries. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  believe  I  under- 
stand the  area  in  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  might  feel  some  dis- 
agreement, and  that  is  the  statements 
by  poultry  producers  from  all  over  the 
country  that  part  of  the  problem  con- 
nected with  this  industry  is  associated 
with  the  so-called  vertical  integration 
being  caused  by  the  giant  feed  com- 
panies, and  that  this  bill  does  not  reach 
the  problem  and  is  not  the  proper  place 
to  try  to  reach  that  point. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  think  we  are  in  agree- 
ment. The  problem  of  integration  is  not 
a  problem  we  could  properly  handle  in 
this  legislation.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's setting  me  straight  on  his  think- 
ing. I  know  we  are  both  concerned 
about  this. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  such  complaints  ought  to  be  in- 


vestigated by  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress' 

Mr.  SISK.    I  agree  completely. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Californiii. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLi;R.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ala  ban  a  believe  that  the 
marketing  orders  will  not  assist  the  poul- 
trymen,  besides  what  may  or  may  not 
be  true  of  mtegraticn?  Does  the  gentle- 
man believe  the  marketing  order  would 
assist  the  poultry  industry  particularly? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
broiler  industry,  which  is  so  large  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  am  trying  to 
explore  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
marketing  orders,  if  contained  in  this 
bill  would  not  be  h  jlpful  to  an  industry 
that  is.  so  to  speak,  falling  on  its  face, 
at  least  those  parts  of  the  mdustry  that 
now  are  still  in  an  independent  or  sonve- 
what  independent  ijosition. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the    gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Who 
controls  the  production  and  marketing 
of  poultry? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  production  of 
poultry  is  controll'?d  in  various  ways. 
The  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  just 
yielded,  and  I  feel  that  they  are  in  a 
measure  correct  al)out  it,  believe  that 
the  control  of  the  industry  is  coming  too 
much  into  the  hands  of  the  giant  feed 
mills,  who  now  in  the  face  of  these  small 
fellows  as  they  go  broke,  are  going  out — 
at  least  I  have  evidence  that  leads  me 
to  believe  it — in  the  field  and  are  taking 
up  this  production  to  the  end  that  if 
the  prices  remain  as  cheap  as  they  are 
for  the  next  few  months,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  they  will  not  go  up.  but  if  that 
price  situation  continues  for  a  few 
months  apparently  ;here  will  be  hardly 
anybody  left  in  the  industry  except  the 
large  feed  companifs. 

Mr-  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Do 
those  to  whom  the  gentleman  referred 
as  controling  the  incustry  get  help  from 
the  fact  that  we  pay  a  subsidy  to  the 
grain  growers,  that  they  get  cheap  grain, 
and  I  suppose  the  p3ultry  eat  grain? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  poultry  does  eat 
grain.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  feed  mills  get  the  cheap  grain. 
I  do  not  know  how  vilid  the  gentleman's 
statement  is  as  to  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
are  seUing  the  surplus,  I  gather  from  the 
papers,  of  corn  and  maybe  some  other 
grains  to  make  rpeuls  and  alcohol  and 
several  other  thing;;.  I  just  wonder  if 
these  fellows  who  control  the  poultry 
market  got  in  on  it. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  am  not  sure,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  ol  Michigan.  That  is 
indirectly,  of  course 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  large  grain  manufacturers 
projecting  themselves  into  this  poultry 
OF>eration.  I  wonder  whether  the  gen- 
tleman would  comment  on  the  market- 
ing of  these  poultry  products  through 
the  large  chainstores  and  as  to  what 
impact  they  may  have  on  the  market  and 
the  depressed  market  condition  in  poul- 
try and  poultry  products. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  feel  that  the  mar- 
keting practices  of  the  large  chain- 
stores  do  have  something  to  do  with 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  broiler 
industry,  but  again  I  say  I  am  not  sure 
that  is  a  subject  for  discussion  under  the 
rule  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  return  for  just 
a  minute  to  what  I  was  saying  to  state 
that  the  average  broiler  contractor,  the 
fellow  who  is  going  broke  now,  has  may- 
be from  a  half  million  to  1  million  broil- 
ers on  feed  usually  at  one  time  in  a 
poultry  area. 

Many  are  larger.  A  contractor  with  1 
million  broilers  on  feed  at  one  time  will 
ordinarily  be  selling  off  about  100,000 
broilers  a  week.  At  14  cents  a  broiler,  he 
will  be  losing  $14,000  a  week  or  $2,000 
a  day.  Tliese  fellows  cannot  stand  that. 
I  have  said  that  many  or  them  pay  the 
equivalent  of  20  percent  interest  on  the 
money  they  borrow  to  invest  in  chickens, 
and  feed,  and  medicine,  and  field  service 
while  producing  these  broilers.  In  the 
last  3  days.  I  have  received  25  calls  from 
broiler  contractors  in  my  district  telling 
me  they  are  suffering  from  the  horrible 
pinch  of  these  disastrous  prices.  Many 
have  told  me  they  were  losing  $1,000  a 
day.  One  told  me  he  had  lost  $260,000; 
another  told  me  he  had  lost  $150,000; 
another  $100,000.  Now,  if  we  were  talk- 
ing about  somebody  who  was  able  to  sus- 
tain these  losses,  it  would  be  one  thing, 
but  we  are  talking  about  relatively  little 
fellows,  fellows  who  have  invested  all 
their  own  funds  in  their  business,  but 
who  must,  nevertheless,  in  the  course  of 
things  operate  primarily  on  credit,  and 
who,  therefore,  cannot  stand  such  losses. 
They  now  face  bankruptcy  or  a  lifetime 
spent  in  trying  to  recoup  and  pay  off 
their  losses. 

While  I  have  been  opposed  to  economic 
control  for  any  industi-y  that  can  live 
without  it,  I  pose  the  question  this  after- 
noon whether  this  industry  should  not 
be  subject  to  some  controls,  or  some 
market  order,  rather  than  be  allowed  to 
fall  flat  on  its  face.  Those  familiar  with 
broilers  know  that  the  explosive  nature 
of  the  industry  is  such  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  broilers — the  contractors  and 
others  involved — cannot  voluntarily  get 
together  and  effectuate  any  reasonable 
limitations  on  production  so  as  to  pre- 
vent these  horrible  losses. 

The  bill  before  us  docs  not  provide  any 
relief  for  this  situation.  The  original 
bill  did  provide  for  marketing  orders  for 
broilers.  Some  thought  such  orders 
would  provide  a  reasonable  safety  valve, 
and  furnish  the  industry  some  stability 
that  it  does  not  now  have. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
saw  fit  to  reject  this  suggestion,  and  I 


am  confident  it  did  so  because  most  of 
the  spokesmen  for  the  poultry  organiza- 
tions came  to  the  Congress  and  said  they 
did  not  want  controls.  That  was  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  However,  since  they  tes- 
tified the  price  of  broilers  has  slipped 
from  about  14  cents  a  pound — roughly  a 
break-even  pwint — to  the  10  cents  per 
pound  of  today. 

Now.  Members  of  Congress  are  be- 
ginning to  hear  from  those  who  have 
contributed  most  to  this  industry  and 
from  those  who  are  being  pinched  hard- 
est. I  personally  wish  that  it  were  pos- 
sible to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  until  we  have  had  time  for  all 
poultrymen  to  be  heard  from  further. 
I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
voices  of  those  that  are  suffering  most 
would  drown  the  spokesmen  for  the  in- 
dustry organizations  who  earlier  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

Here  is  what  is  going  to  happ)en  if  we 
allow  this  industry  to  go  busted.  The 
large  feed  companies  who  have  plenty 
of  capital  are  going  to  step  in  and  take 
it  over.  Producing  broilers  will  lose  its 
distinction  as  a  family  farm  enterprise 
and  will  instead  become  not  agricul- 
ture but  industry.  It  will  take  on  the 
aspects  of  manufacturing  rather  than 
farming.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  have 
stood  by  and  allowed  the  folks  who  have 
built  a  great  new  industry  in  the  South, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  go 
busted. 

I  realize  the  committee  had  much  tes- 
timony before  it  in  opp>osition  to  the 
marketing  orders  or  any  other  kind  of 
controls. 

However.  I  hope  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  will  take  note  of  these 
new  developments  and  will  order  new 
hearings  so  that  it  may  properly  assess 
the  new  conditions  now  confronting  this 
industry.  If  the  conditions  appeared  to 
be  temporary,  we  might  well  enough 
overlook  them.  However,  many  experts 
believe  that  these  conditions  of  low 
prices  may  continue  for  the  rest  of  this 
year.  Some  say  they  will  get  worse  long 
before  they  get  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  BRO"WN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  explained,  this  resolution, 
or  rule,  makes  in  order  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  8230),  the  so-called 
omnibus  farm  bill,  with  4  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  and  waiving  all  points  of 
order. 

I  have  heard  the  testimony  given  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture before  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
I  have  read  this  bill  and  the  accompany- 
ing report  with  mixed  emotions. 

First.  I  beUeve  I  should  say,  frankly, 
in  my  opinion,  the  committee  has  taken 
a  poor  bill,  a  dangerous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  so-called  administration-spon- 
sored omnibus  farm  bill,  H.R.  6400.  and 
has  stricken  from  it  title  1,  which  con- 
tained many  dangerous  provisions  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  would 
have  made  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
a  virtual  dictator  over  American  agricul- 
ture and  every  farm  and  farmer  in  this 
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country.  So  I  believe  the  great  House 
Committee  on  Agricultiire  is  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  that  particular  action. 

As  a  whole,  this  bill  covers  all  the  dif- 
ferent facets  of  agriculture,  almost  with- 
out exception — the  only  exception  I  know 
of  being  the  poultry  industry  concern- 
ing which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
just  spoke — and  is  rather  broad  in  that 
which  it  does.  It  includes  the  extension 
of  a  number  of  laws,  including  Public 
Law  480.  the  Wool  Act,  the  milk  program 
for  schoolchildren,  and  various  matters. 
It  extends,  by  the  way,  the  rather  con- 
troversial— or  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago — 
Feed  Grain  Act  once  before  the  House. 

The  reports  coming  in  from  the  coun- 
try indicate  very  strongly  the  Feed  Grain 
Act  we  passed  as  a  temporary  measure 
has  at  least  resulted  in  a  great  many 
farmers  signing  up  under  it  and  receiv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  for  not  producing  corn 
and  other  feed  grains.  Many  people  be- 
lieve the  plan  is  working  very  well.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  my  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  real  judgment  as  to  the  value  of 
that  plan,  and  what  it  actually  accom- 
plishes, until  we  know  for  a  certainty 
just  what  the  corn  and  other  feed  grain 
crops  may  be  this  autumn. 

In  other  words,  it  may  prove  to  be  a 
very,  very  good  measure,  and  a  helpful 
solution,  or  partial  solution,  to  the  feed 
grain  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  prove  not  to  be  as  good  as  many 
people  now  claim  it  is. 

So  it  has  been  my  opinion  that  per- 
haps the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
would  have  been  wiser  if  it  had  waited 
until  the  first  of  January,  or  until  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress,  to  pass 
judgment  on  whether  or  not  the  Feed 
Grain  Act,  as  such,  should  be  continued. 

I  wish  to  direct  special  attention  to  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  which  deals  with 
wheat.  There  is  a  rather  peculiar  situa- 
tion in  connection  with  this  particular 
portion  of  this  very  important  bill,  and 
that  is,  somehow  or  other,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  made  up  of  the 
most  able  men  in  this  House  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  ag- 
ricultui'e,  have  seen  fit  to  just  blanket  all 
types  of  wheat  under  the  name  "wheat," 
not  differentiating  between  different 
types  of  wheat  raised  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  we  have 
a  great  surplus  of  wheat  in  storage,  a 
costly  surplus.  Someone  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  testified  before  our 
Rules  Committee  that  we  have  over  $3 
billion  of  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
invested  in  surplus  wheat  in  spite  of 
all  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  wheat 
we  have  either  given  away  or  have  sold 
for  soft  currency  from  which  we  will 
realize  little  value  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

There  are  different  types  of  wheat 
produced  in  this  country  and  different 
kinds.  There  is  the  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  Cor- 
rect in  saying  we  have  disposed  of  a  lot 
of  wheat  in  foreign  programs,  some  of  it 


we  have  given  away.  That  is  true  of 
every  type  of  wheat  that  is  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BRCiVN.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  am  also  v;ise  enough  to  know,  as  the 
gentleman  loiows,  that  we  have  sold  or 
given  away  very  little  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat.  The  wheat  we  have  shipped 
abroad,  the  great  portion  of  it,  has  been, 
of  coui-se,  Che  other  type,  because  we 
have  had  so  much  more  of  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  for  a  moment. 
This  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  is  raised  in 
relatively  few  States.  Most  of  those 
are  in  the  middle  section  of  the  country 
and  the  eastern  section  of  the  country. 
This  type  cf  wheat  is  used  primarily  in 
making  bread,  crackers,  cake.s,  cookies, 
and  all  of  that.  It  is  the  type  of  wheat 
best  adapted  to  that  purpose  and  greatly 
used  for  such  purposes.  There  has  never 
been  a  real  surplus  of  this  type  of  wheat, 
regardless  Df  what  the  gentleman  may 
or  may  not  say  about  it. 

The  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show,  for  instance,  that  we 
carried  over  this  last  year  13  million 
bushels  of  this  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat. 
about  1  month's  supply  for  the  millers 
and  for  the  baking  industry  of  this  coun- 
try. But  at  the  same  time  we  carried 
over  1.118  million  bushels  of  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat. 

Let  me  repeat  those  figures.  We  car- 
ried over  13  million  bushels  of  the  type 
of  wheat  raised  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
we  carried  over  1.118  million  bushels  of 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat,  a  type  that  is 
not  adapted  for  u.sc  in  the  production 
of  bakery  products.  That  1,118  million 
bushels  of  Hard  Winter  wheat  is  a  2- 
year  supply. 

Again  let  me  repeat  and  emphasize 
that  the  cairyover  of  the  Soft  Rrd  Win- 
ter wheat  is  only  1  month's  supply,  13 
million  bushels,  and  if  we  have  a  crop 
failure,  as  we  may  have  in  the  sections 
of  the  country  raising  this  particular 
type  of  wheat,  we  would  be  short  almost 
immediately  of  enough  wheat  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  bakery  industry  and  of 
the  people  themselves,  here  in  this 
country. 

Now,  ano;her  part  of  this  bill  I  want 
to  mention  and  emphasize — and  it  is  tied 
right  in  with  this  whole  matter  of  pro- 
ducing bakery-type  wheat — is  that  un- 
der the  red  action  section,  where  the  bill 
cuts  by  10  percent,  at  lea.st,  the  amount 
of  wheat  th  \t  can  be  produced  on  a  farm, 
this  bill  cuts  those  farmers,  who  have 
been  allowed  15  acres  of  wheat  by  10 
percent,  down  to  13 '2  acres.  Practically 
all  of  those  farmers— not  all  of  them  but 
a  great  portion  of  them — are  the  small 
farmers  of  this  country,  not  only  tlie 
family  sized  farmer  but  the  small  farm- 
er, maybe  with  50  or  75  acres,  who  is 
producing  this  particular  type  of  wheat. 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat,  used  by  the 
bakery  industry.  So.  what  you  are  pro- 
posing to  do,  when  you  cut  the  15-acre 
wheat  man  down  to  13 '2.  is  to  also  cut 
production,  in  addition  to  the  10-percent 
cut,  a  large  cut  in  the  production  of  this 
very  vital  wheat,  this  very  necessary 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat,  that  is  used  for 
baking  bread  and  cakes  and  cookies  and 
crackers  and  other  foods. 


I  understand  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment offered  to  this  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  at  least  protecting  the  interests,  not 
only  of  the  small  farmer  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  by  rectifying  an 
injustice,  if  you  please,  but  also  doing 
something  that  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
groat  surplus  of  wheat  that  we  have 
piled  up,  because  this  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  does  not  add  to  cur  wheat  surplus 
problem  at  all  in  America,  and  everyone 
knows  it. 

There  are  some  other  matters  I  would 
like  to  mention.  By  the  way,  I  note  that 
someone  has  seen  fit  in  writing  this  bill 
to  do  certain  things  by  indirection  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  by  direct 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
that  is  through  an  amendment  of  the 
Marketing  Act  so  as  to  bring  in  under 
the  act  certain  food  products  that  the 
Con'-jre.<:s  has  never  seen  fit  to  place  un- 
der that  section  of  the  law.  by  just  gen- 
eralizing and  saying  that  all  farm  prod- 
ucts shall  come  under  the  Marketing 
Act  in  addition  to  those  that  in  the 
past  the  Congress  has  seen  necessary 
and  proper  to  come  under  it.  And,  I 
hope  that  when  we  get  to  this  section 
of  the  bill  and  an  amendment  is  offered. 
that  proper  consideration  will  be  given 
thereto. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  J  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Bailey). 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the 
pentleman  from  Alabama,  Congress- 
man Elmott.  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  poultry  industry  is  one  of  West 
Virginia's  up-and-coming  industries. 

I  have  listened  to  the  colloquy  a  few 
minutes  ago  in  the  House  and  I  heard 
repeated  statements  that  this  legislation 
did  not  affect  the  broiler  and  poultry 
industry.  I  would  hope  that  p)ossibly  if 
this  legislation  cannot  be  amended,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  do  at  this  time, 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
.should  immediately  give  attention  to  do- 
ing somethmg  about  the  sorry  situation 
that  is  getting  worse  in  the  poultry 
industry. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  Kentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Avery  1. 

Mr,  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule.  Certainly  the  rule  should 
be  adopted  making  in  order  the  debate 
on  what  we  describe  as  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  of  1961. 

I  think  most  of  us  representing  the 
Middle  West — not  all  of  us,  but  most  of 
us — will  be  in  support  of  this  legislation 
if  it  remains  substantially  the  same  as 
it  is  at  this  time,  as  it  comes  before 
the  House.  If  broad  amendments  are 
adopted  probably  our  position  might 
change.  If,  however.  I  represented 
strictly  a  consumer  area,  I  think  I  would 
examine  this  legislation  very  closely  and 
I  would  listen  to  the  debate  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  cost  of  this  program 
would  justify  the  end  result  is  antici- 
pated in  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
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Also,  there  are  several  blind  spots  in 
this  bill  that  I  think  should  be  pointed 
out.  One  of  them  is  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  sui?ar  program.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  Members  of  this 
body  for  several  sessions  will  remember 
that  just  about  15  minutes  before  we 
think  we  are  going  to  adjourn,  we  are 
faced  with  the  neceisity  of  legislating  on 
a  crash  basis  on  the  sugar  program,  to 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  on  some  nefarious 
basis  or  other  for  a  stated  length  of  time. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  treated  deliberately  in  this  bill.  And 
I  say  that  objective  y,  because,  of  course, 
I  do  not  represent  a  sugar-producing 
area. 

Another  blind  spot  in  the  bill  is  the 
one  touched  on  briefly  by  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  ] .  I  question  the 
necessity  and  in  fact  the  advisability  of 
extending  the  feed  grains  program  at  this 
time.  We  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost. 
The  Secretary  of  /agriculture  tells  us  it 
is  going  to  cost  about  $680  million.  That 
is  over  half  a  bUlior.  dollars,  if  you  please. 
But  we  do  not  kno*  for  sure  how  effec- 
tive it  is  going  to  be  in  reducing  the 
supply  of  feed  grains.  If  you  read  the 
papers  the  other  day,  you  noted  we  had 
5  million  phantom  acres  of  feed  grains 
involved,  5  million  acres  that  cannot  be 
found.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  originally  that  it  had  con- 
tracted 20  million  acres  in  the  feed  grain 
program.  So  we  assumed  that  the  acre- 
age of  feed  grains  would  be  reduced  by 
approximately  25  percent.  However, 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  crop 
report  came  out  on  July  11.  I  think  it 
was.  It  was  revejiled  that  instead  of 
actually  reducing  tne  acreage  by  20  mil- 
lion, we  only  reduced  it  by  15  million. 
So  there  are  5  million  acres  lost  some- 
where out  on  the  horizon  that  nobody 
knows  quite  where  they  are,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  contracted  to  pay  for  their  retire- 
ment. It  would  be  a  little  like  the  farmer 
taking  three  steers  down  to  sell  at  the 
stockyards  and  getting  paid  for  four.  So 
we  really  do  not  know  at  this  time 
whether  or  not  the  desired  and  the  antic - 
ip>ated  amount  of  reduction  in  feed 
grains  production  if  going  to  be  realized. 

I  do  not  think  the  argument  is  valid 
that  the  farmers  liave  to  know  about 
next  year's  feed  griun  program  in  order 
to  make  plans  for  next  year's  crops. 
You  will  recall  that  this  feed  grains  pro- 
gram was  not  even  sigmed  into  law  until 
March  22  of  this  year  so  the  farmer 
has  only  30  to  60  ciays  to  get  ready  for 
the  original  program.  Certainly  there 
would  be  enough  time  next  year  if  we 
consider  this  matter  early  in  the  second 
session  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  extended. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  in  regard  to  the  wheat 
section,  I  think  those  of  us,  again,  rep- 
resenting the  wheat  area  are  going  to 
support  this  bill  ijenerally.  We  have 
some  reservations  about  it.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  other  provisions  that 
compensate  for  any  reservations  we 
might  have. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Wheat  Subcom- 


mittee and  the  majority  whip  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Albert.  I  think  they  liave 
done  a  tremendous  job  in  working  out 
some  very  difBcuit  problems  that  have 
plagued  the  wheat  industry  for  30  years. 
I  refer  to  the  repeal  in  this  bill — and 
please  understand  this,  especially  the 
Members  representing  the  Eastern  and 
Northeastern  States — the  repeal  ol  the 
15-acre  exemption  that  has  existed  in 
the  wheat  program  since  its  original  in- 
ception back  in  1949.  The  15-acre  ex- 
emption, I  am  sure,  was  written  in  there 
to  permit  area  adjustment  to  certain 
restrictions,  but  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
negating  the  effect  of  the  control  pro- 
gram; a  control  program  the  wheat 
farmers  have  been  subject  to  now  since 
the  program  was  authorized  by  Congress. 

Let  me  say  it  another  way.  Tlie  wheat 
farmers  in  the  traditional  w-heat  pro- 
ducing areas  have  had  their  wheat  al- 
lotments reduced  approximately  30  per- 
cent. We  started  out  with  a  farm  base 
we  call  100  percent.  Since  1951  that 
has  been  reduced  30  percent.  At  the 
same  time  we  had  a  situation  whereby 
the  15-acre  farmers  have  been  crowding 
into  the  program.  We  now  have  150,000 
farms  producing  wheat  that  were  not 
producing  wheat  in  1956.  Reliable  esti- 
mates are  that  these  150,000  farmers 
have  produced  about  half  a  billion  bush- 
els, or  approximately  one-third  of  our 
present  wheat  surplus. 

So  I  feel  that  despite  the  fact  the 
wheat  farmers  are  being  asked  to  take 
an  additional  10-percent  cut  in  their  al- 
lotments in  this  bill  they  are  being  com- 
I>ensated  the  most,  not  so  much  in  the 
support  price — that  really  is  not  imp>or- 
tant  as  far  as  I  am  concerned;  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  are  closing  the 
door  on  this  15-acre  exemption  whereby 
the  wheat  production  is  bemg  preempted 
from  the  wheat-producing  area  arid  is 
scattered  all  over  all  of  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States  that  traditionally  J:iave 
not  been  engaged  in  the  production  of 
wheat. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  What  the  gentleman 
is  really  complrining  about  is  that  these 
15-acre  people  have  been  permitted  to 
come  into  the  program. 

Mr.  AVERY.  What  I  am  complaining 
about  is  that  they  have  not  been  elim- 
inated before  now.  We  are  rolling  the 
allotment  back  on  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  other  wheat- 
producing  States.  At  the  same  tim^a.  we 
are  now  producing  wheat  in  States  that 
did  not  even  raise  hardly  an  acie  of 
wheat. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  We  are  back  \o  55 
million  acres,  which  still  produces  .iiore 
wheat  than  is  needed.  My  point  is  this, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  15- 
acre  producer  will  now  be  permitt«?d  to 
put  his  entire  acreage  into  this  reserve. 
Therefore,  we  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
wheat  production  the  gentleman  has 
been  talking  about.  I  assume  the  gen- 
tleman is  in  favor  of  that  provision? 

Mr.  AVERT.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  in 
favor  of  it.    I  am  not  ?oing  to  oppose  it. 


I  think  the  traditional  wheat  fanners 
have  to  pay  this  for  the  intervention  into 
their  production  by  these  areas  that  have 
not  historically  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  But  you  have  not 
taken  any  cuts. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  We  have  certainly 
taken  cuts  in  tobacco.  25  percent  one 
year.  15  percent  another  year,  and  we 
have  kept  production  in  line  with  de- 
mand. But  on  this  15-acre  provision 
which  is  now  being  repealed,  you  would 
certainly  much  rather  have  them  out  of 
production  than  remain  in  production? 
That  is  what  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  but  I  would  point  this  out  to 
him  further,  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  to 
say  you  have  taken  repeated  cuts  in  to- 
bacco. We  have  taken  repeated  cuts  in 
our  wheat  production.  Nevertheless  the 
15-acre  farmer  came  in  to  offset  that 
cut.  That  is  where  our  surplus  came 
from.  If  we  had  been  permitted  to 
enter  the  tobacco-producing  industry 
and  the  cotton-producing  Industry,  how 
much  surplus  do  you  think  you  would 
have? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  who  is  an  expert  on 
wheat  problems. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  sound,  in  my  opinion.  You  will 
recall  the  15-acre  exemption  was  put  in 
so  that  those  historical  are<is  where 
small  tracts  had  been  planted  on  a  ro- 
tation basis  would  be  protected  and 
would  not  be  cut  back  considerably  by 
allotments.  But  what  has  happened  is 
that  there  are  three  times  as  many  15- 
acre  tracts  now  as  there  were  when  that 
program  started.  So  we  have  left  an 
open  end  exemption  trying  to  take  care 
of  the  few  historically  small  producing 
areas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  entirely  correct,  and  I 
further  call  to  his  attention  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  same  troubles  every 
year  that  we  have  a  wheat  bill.  Pre- 
viously it  was  pleaded  we  had  to  have 
a  15-acre  exemption  in  order  that  all 
farmers  could  raise  feed  for  their  chick- 
ens, the  gentleman  will  recall,  and  that 
carried  on  here  for  10  years.  Now  we 
are  not  talking  about  chicken  feed  any 
more.  We  are  talking  about  a  certain 
variety  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  that 
is  needed  by  the  baker.  To  me,  it  is 
perfectly  ridiculous  because  it  is  merely 
circimiventing  entirely  the  intention  of 
the  control  program,  whereby  we  at- 
tempted at  least  to  bring  some  degree  of 
stabihty  to  the  wheat  farming  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  mention  one 
more  item.  Those  Members  who  are 
not  directly  associated  with  agriculture, 
I  am  sure,  have  the  illusion  from  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  here  on  the  floor  and 
from  reading  the  papers  that  the  only 
burdensome  siuplus  we  have  is  wheat — 
and  we  do  have  quite  a  lot  of  wheat.  We 
have  about  1,400  milhon  bushels  which 
is  slightly  in  excess  of  1  year's  supply. 
But  I  would  respectfully  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  have  twice 
as  much  com.    We  have  2,800  million 
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bushels  of  com.  But  nobody  talks  very 
much  about  that.  It  is  the  wheat  they 
keep  pointing  out  as  being  the  expensive 
item  to  support  and  store.  I  will  con- 
cede the  support  price  is  not  as  much 
for  com  as  it  is  for  wheat.  However, 
the  expense  of  storing  is  identical.  So 
let  us  broaden  our  perspective  just  a 
little  when  we  start  to  analyze  and  eval- 
uate the  cost  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram in  respect  to  the  separate  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  might  take 
one  further  look  as  to  where  we  are  with 
our  surpluses,  especially  in  view  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  last  night.  I  think  we  can 
all  conclude  from  that  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  are  entering  into  a 
quasi,  shall  I  say,  mobilization  effort  to 
firm  up  the  military  strength  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  suppose  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  there  was  ever  a  coun- 
try that  was  approaching  this  quasi- 
military  position  with  such  a  firm  and 
strong  supply  of  food  as  we  now  have 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  You 
will  recall  that  of  the  various  areas  that 
the  President  referred  to  last  night 
which  he  felt  needed  to  be  firmed  up, 
there  was  no  mention  made  as  to  in- 
creasing or  stabilizing  our  supply  of 
food.  I  think  when  we  compare  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  well  known  po- 
sition of  persons  and  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  ours  is  a  very  satis- 
factory position  to  be  in,  indeed.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  should 
contrast  the  statement  or  the  admon- 
ishment, of  Khrushchev  about  2  weeks 
ago,  suggesting  that  the  people  of  Russia 
should  eat  horsemeat.  The  situation  in 
China  is  well  known  as  the  result  of 
poor  crops,  poor  farming  methods,  and 
adverse  weather.  What  a  contrast  that 
is — to  be  in  a  quasi-mobilization  posi- 
tion and  to  have  the  arsenal  of  food 
behind  this  country  that  we  have  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Cer- 
tainly, I  think  it  should  be  viewed  as  an 
additional  national  asset  and  not  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  liability  as  it  has 
been  so  often  presented  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  HerlongI. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Elliott]  in  connection  with  the  poultry 
situation.  I  understand  that  the  origi- 
nal language  of  the  bill  would  permit 
poultry  producers  to  enter  into  market- 
ing agreements.  I  have  heard  from  my 
poultry  producers;  they  are  small  inde- 
pendent producers.  They  want  a  definite 
provision  in  the  bill  to  that  effect.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  will 
offer  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
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FREEDOM  OP  WEST  BERLIN 

Mr.   FEIGHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to   proceed  out  of 


order    and    to    revise    and    extend    my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  rea- 
son I  objected  to  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  351  was  be- 
cause I  consider  its  languape  incon.si.stent 
with  the  policy  set  forth  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  reply  to  the  Rus.sian  aide 
memoire   on   Berlin    and    Germany 

President  Kennedy  call.s  for  a  change 
in  the  Berlin  situation  and  a  .solution  to 
the  overall  Gennan  problem  which  will 
concert  with  the  freely  expre.ssed  will  of 
all  the  German  people.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  351  calls  for  nothing 
more  than  a  retention  of  the  status  quo 
on  Berlin. 

Presfdent  Kennedy's  reply  makes  ex- 
tensive reference  to  applying  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination  to  brine  about 
a  settlement  of  the  present  Berlin  crisis 
and  the  basic  problem  of  a  free  and 
united  Germany.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  351  makes  no  reference  what- 
ever to  this  point  5nd  therefore  raises 
doubt  whether  Congress  will  support  the 
President  in  advancing  this  peaceful 
solution  to  the  problem.  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  should  allow  no  doubts  to  occur 
with  respect  to  our  support  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  President  Kennedy  on 
Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  the  President 
took  an  unprecedented  step  through  his 
forthright  address  in  which  he  alerted 
the  people  to  the  dangers  confronting 
the  Nation.  The  President  mu.sl  have 
the  support  of  the  Nation  and  the 
strongest  support  from  Congress.  This 
support  must,  at  minimum,  be  equal  to 
that  required  by  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  so  bluntly  defined  by  President 
Kennedy  last  evening.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  351  does  not  give  this 
support.  It  is  weak  because  it  advocates 
no  more  than  a  status  quo.  I  was  told 
that  House  Concurrent  Resolution  351 
had  the  support  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  President.  After  inquiry  to  the 
White  House  I  was  informed,  late  yester- 
day afternoon,  that  the  President  had 
taken  no  position  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  351. 

I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  354,  because  the  President 
needs  the  strongest  type  of  support.  I 
remember  the  actions  of  another  great 
President,  Harry  Tinman.  He  met  Com- 
munist aggression  head  on  in  Korea. 
Then,  certain  elements  began  gradually 
to  delay,  paralyze,  and  divert  our  stand. 
The  result  was  a  defeat,  the  repercus- 
sions of  which  are  still  felt  in  our  foreign 
relations.  This  is  a  matter  of  record. 
The  details  are  in  testimony  given  before 
Congress. 

This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen 
again  in  the  present  situation.  We  must 
support  the  President  wholeheartedly  in 
his  political  offensive,  as  well  as  his  mili- 
tary defensive  actions. 

I  requested  that  I  be  permitted  to  offer 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  354  as 
an  amendment  and  speak  on  behalf 
thereof.  Such  permission  was  not  agreed 
to.    Therefore  I  objected — thus  the  mat- 


ter may  then  go  to  the  Rules  Committee 
w  here  an  open  rule  may  be  granted. 

It  is  as  important  that  we  know  what 
we  are  standing  up  for  as  well  as  what 
we  are  standing  up  against.  We  know 
that  what  we  are  standing  up  against  is 
the  constant  and  aggressive  threat  of 
imperial  Russian  communism.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  define  what  we  stand 
for  in  Berlin.  President  Kennedy  has 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  we  stand  for 
self-determination  not  only  in  Berlin, 
but  for  all  of  Germany,  including  the 
Russian  zone  of  military  occupation,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  countries  where  the 
exercise  of  this  principle  has  been  de- 
nied to  the  people.  Accordingly  Con- 
gress should,  in  keeping  with  the  clearly 
expressed  wishes  of  the  President,  an- 
nounce a  policy  of  firm  support  for  the 
principle  of  self-determination  in  regard 
to  the  Berlin  and  all  Germany  crisis. 
That  is  what  we  should  be  standing  up 
for.  Such  a  stand  will  move  us  to  a 
positive  political  offensive  and  that 
would  be  a  happy  change  in  our  manner 
of  dealing  with  the  Russian  threat. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  351  falls 
far  short  of  the  political  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  President.  I  repeat, 
it  advocates  nothing  more  than  status 
quo  It  offers  no  realistic  support  to 
President  Kennedy  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  positive  solution  of  the 
problem  based  upon  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  Unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  the  Berlin  crisis  now  and 
bring  it  to  a  solution — we  will  have 
crises,  one  after  another,  on  Berlin.  It 
is  time  we  removed  this  temptation  from 
the  cold  war  arena.  We  can  do  this  by 
putting  the  Russians  on  certain  notice 
as  to  what  we  stand  for,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  any  time  they  start  trouble 
over  Berlin  we  will  press  them  to  the 
limit  on  our  political  demands.  We 
should  not  forget  the  Russians  know  our 
demand  for  the  exercise  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  could  well  spark 
total  political  revolution  within  their 
empire.  It  is  time  we  used  this  politi- 
cal leverage  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

My  resolution.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 354.  supports  the  President 
wholeheartedly  in  his  political  as  well 
a.s  his  military  plans. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    FEIGHAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman's  feelings  on  this  subject 
are  strong,  as  are  the  feelings  of  all  of 
us.  However,  he  misinterpreted  the 
wording  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
351  This  is  a  strong  resolution.  This 
is  a  resolution  that  was  taken  word  by 
word  from  the  President's  own  reply  to 
the  aide  memoire  of  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
The  gentleman's  interpretation  is  mis- 
taken. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 
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Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  ttie 
State  of  the  Union  for  tJie  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  8230)  to  Improve  and 
protect  farm  prices  and  farm  Income,  to 
adjust  supplies  of  agricultural  oom- 
modlties  in  line  with  the  requirements 
therefor,  to  improve  distribution  and  ex- 
pand exports  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit 
services,  tc  protect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  H.R.  8230  with  Mr. 
KiLDAT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Cooley]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HoEVENj   for  2  hours. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  5  months  ago  the 
President  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress making  certain  recommendations 
with  regard  to  agriculture.  Along  with 
that  communication  was  transmitted  a 
bUl.  I  received  the  bill  on  a  Friday 
afternoon,  and  on  the  following  Tues- 
day the  bill  was  introduced. 

Our  committee  immediately  started 
hearings.  We  conducted  these  hearings 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  everyone  desiring  to  be  heard 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

After  we  concluded  the  hearings  I  sep- 
arated the  bill  into  parts  and  referred 
certain  sections  to  certain  subcommit- 
tees. These  subcommittees  worked 
faithfully,  diligently,  and  long  on  the 
provisions  referred  to  them. 

We  had  a  wheat  bill,  a  feed  grain  bill, 
extension  of  the  Wool  Act,  and  extension 
of  the  programs  for  distributing  milk  to 
schoolchildren,  to  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
veterans'  hospitals,  els  well  as  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  In  Congress 
now  for  27  years.  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
27  years.  I  have  been  chairman  of  that 
committee  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

I  can  truthfully  say  to  the  House  I 
have  never  known  members  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  work  more  faith- 
fully than  the  members  of  our  committee 
have  worked  on  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore you.  I  want  to  publicly  congratu- 
late and  commend  all  the  members  of  my 
committee.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  for  their  faithful  attendance  at 
committee  meetings,  and  subcommittee 
meetings,  both  open  and  in  executive 
session.  I  want  especially  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Hoeven,  rank- 
ing minority  member,  for  his  coopera- 
tion in  the  long  and  difficult  work  that 
has  produced  the  legislation  before  us. 

The  bill  which  we  received  from  the 
Department,   and  which  I  introduced, 


was  given  the  number  HJl.  6400.  ittfany 
of  its  provisions  wwe  highly  controver- 
sial. They  provided  for  delesatlon  of 
congressional  power  which  I  knew  in  the 
beginning  the  Congress  would  not  be 
willing  to  approve. 

I  want  also  to  compliment  and  com- 
mend our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon. 
Orville  Freeman.  He  Is  a  man  of  vision, 
a  man  of  courage,  a  man  of  dedication. 
He  sent  this  message  and  bill  to  us  sin- 
cerely believing  that  its  enactment  would 
be  in  the  interest  and  welfare  of  all  of 
our  people. 

His  purpose  was  to  extend  to  all  com- 
modities the  opporttmities  to  develop 
stabilization  programs,  such  as  now  are 
available  to  only  a  few  commodities.  I 
think  that  where  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  a  commodity  work  to  develop 
a  sound  and  democratic  stabilization 
program  they  should  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  presenting  his  farm  program  to  us. 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultxore  had  in  mind 
not  only  the  producers  of  America  but 
likewise  the  consumers  of  our  country. 
He  had  in  mind  the  great  abundance 
now  stored  in  our  warehouses  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast 
Republic.  He  had  in  mind  the  gigantic 
costs  involved  in  the  programs  which 
were  then  in  operation  at  the  time  he 
sent  his  message  to  Congress. 

Our  committee  considered  all  recom- 
mendations and  we  eliminated  many,  if 
not  all.  of  the  controversial  provisions 
of  the  administration's  bill. 

The  fact  is  tliat  I  do  not  know  of  smy 
real  controversy  over  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  you  are  now 
considering. 

I  mentioned  the  grain  bill  and  the 
wheat  bill  because  now  of  the  amount 
of  approximately  $9  billion  we  have  in- 
vested in  agricultural  commodities  88 
percent  of  the  total  investment  Is  in 
"Wheat,  com,  and  other  feed  grains. 

I  want  also  to  compliment  and  con- 
gratulate the  farmers  of  America  for  the 
magnificent  job  tiiat  they  have  done  dur- 
ing all  the  years,  both  in  times  of  war  and 
in  times  of  peace.  Production  is  no 
longer  a  problem  for  the  American 
farmer.  The  American  farmer  has  made 
this  Nation  the  best-fed  nation  on  this 
earth,  and  yet  the  American  farmer  is 
held  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn  because 
he  has  performed  so  magnificently. 

Now  I  want  to  say  another  thing — 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  generally 
speaking,  have  tried  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely to  follow  the  advice  of  the  experts 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Our  to- 
bacco program  has  operated  remarkably 
well.  The  rice  program  is  operating 
very  well.  The  cotton  program  at  the 
moment  is  being  successfully  carried  on. 
It  is  only  these  two  commodities,  wheat 
and  com,  that  now  are  a  burden  upon 
the  economy  of  our  coxmtry. 

This  bill  will  not  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems. It  does  not  provide  all  the  solu- 
tions that  will  be  needed  In  the  various 
areas  of  agriculture,  but  it  goes  a  long 
way  in  maintaining  farm  income,  reduc- 
ing Government  costs  of  the  program. 


and  it  still  provides  for  an  abundance  for 
the  consimaers  of  our  country. 

We  were  told  back  In  the  spring  that 
the  feed -grain  program.  If  enacted  and 
put  into  operation,  would  result  in  the 
saving  of  perhaps  half  a  billion  dollars. 
The  program  was  put  Into  operation,  and 
now  we  are  told  that  we  have  reduced 
production,  we  have  decreased  surpluses, 
and  we  are  saving  for  the  taxpajrers  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars.  Some  say 
that  the  program  is  too  lush ;  that  it  is  too 
profitable  to  the  farmer.  Those  who  say 
that  must  realize  that  the  program  is 
less  burdensome  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  notwithstanding  the  substantial 
payments  which  have  been  paid  to  pro- 
ducers. 

Now,  we  have  the  feed-grain  program 
hei-e.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
have  been  considered  by  subcommittees. 
The  gentleman  from  Okl&homa  [Mr. 
Albext]  is  chairman  oi  the  wheat  sub- 
committee, and  he  is  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss that  program  and  to  answer  all 
questions  which  might  be  propounded 
to  him.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGE]  is  chairman  of  the  Livestock 
and  Feed  Grains  Subcommittee,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  discuss  that  program  in  all 
of  its  phases  and  to  answer  all  questions. 
We  have  another  section  dealing  with 
the  Farmers  Hcnne  Administration. 
That  likewise  was  considered  in  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Poace]  who  was  assisted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mc- 
iNTiRK] .  And.  I  think  that  Mr.  McIntirk 
is  probably  the  best  informed  man  in  this 
House  on  the  activities  of  that  great 
agency  which  has  meant  so  much  to  the 
economy  of  our  country.  We  have  an- 
other subcommittee  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Lestek 
Johnson]  which  dealt  with  the  school 
milk  and  other  special  miiir  programs. 

So,  I  shall  not  detain  you  by  discuss- 
ing the  details  of  these  various  programs. 
I  only  want  to  remind  you  that,  notwith- 
standing our  failure  to  accept  many  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment, I  think  we  have  saved  just  about 
all  of  the  vital  provisions  of  the  admin- 
istration's bilL  We  have  amended  it: 
we  have  refined  it ;  and  we  have  improved 
it,  and  we  present  the  bill  here  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval. 

It  represents  a  lot  of  labor  on  our 
part. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  today  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  tells  us  what  he  thinks  of 
the  legislation  under  consideration  here 
today.     This  is  what  he  has  to  say: 

Th«  Whtte  Hottsk, 
Waxhingtcn,  July  24,  1961. 
Hon.   Harold  D.   Coolet, 
Chairttian,  Committee  on  Africulture, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Haeolo:  Plrst,  I  wish  to  ttiank  you 
for  your  diligent  and  effectlTe  effort*  In 
giading  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1061  (HJl. 
S230)  though  ttae  Conunlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Thl£  bin.  as  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, will  Bubstantlally  strengthen  the  laws 
designed  to  meet  the  problems  which  beset 
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American  agriculture.  Although  it  omits 
some  of  the  provisions  which  I  recom- 
mended, the  bill  nevertheless  is  a  very  im- 
portant and  constructive  piece  of  farm  leg- 
islation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  especially  the  need 
for  prompt  approval  of  programs  for  the  1962 
crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  along  the 
general  lines  Included  in  these  bills. 

These  programs  will  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

1.  Increase  the  Income  of  producers  of 
these  grains  above  that  which  they  would 
receive  under  existing  law — probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $600  to  $800  million  in  the 
1962  crop  year; 

2.  Reduce  the  ultimate  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment resulting  from  the  1962  crops  to  a 
point  far  below  the  costs  of  the  programs 
for  these  grains  which  would  be  required 
under  existing  law — probably  about  $750  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion; 

3.  Prevent  a  further  buildup  and  achieve 
a  moderate  reduction  In  the  excessive  stocks 
of  these  grains  now  on  hand;  and 

4.  Assure  the  continued  availability  of 
abundant  stocks  of  these  grains  to  meet  the 
needs  of  consumers  at  reasonable  and  stable 
prices,  and  to  provide  adequate  reserves  for 
peacetime  and  emergency  purposes. 

Early  action  on  the  wheat  program  is 
especially  needed  so  that  production  can 
be  reduced,  and  wheat  carryovers  decreased 
substantially  in  1962-63,  following  the  pat- 
tern being  set  by  the  emergency  feed  grain 
program  this  year. 

Extension  of  the  1961  emergency  feed  grain 
program  is  equally  important.  Corn  stocks 
are  expected  to  be  reduced  by  400  million 
bushels  in  the  coming  year.  Total  feed  grain 
stocks  will  be  reduced  by  about  15  percent — 
the  first  reduction  in  nearly  a  decade.  But 
feed  grains  on  hand  when  the  1962  harvest 
begins  will  still  be  equivalent  to  around  2.500 
million  bushels  of  corn,  higher  than  any 
time  except  1960-61,  and  far  above  our  needs 
for  reserve  stocks. 

If  the  emergency  feed  grain  program  is 
not  extended,  acreage  and  production  in 
1962  would  Increase  to  pre-1961  levels. 
Stocks  of  grain  and  costs  to  the  Government 
would  Increase  once  more.  Farm  Income 
would  decline,  both  because  of  lower  live- 
stock prices  which  inevitably  follow  exces- 
sive grain  supplies,  and  because  the  price 
support  levels  effective  in  1961  could  not 
be  Justified  in  1962  without  substantial  ad- 
justment of  feed  grain  acreage  and  produc- 
tion. 

The  feed  grain  program  should  be  passed 
now — not  postponed  until  1962.  This  will 
avoid  the  Inconvenience  to  growers  which 
results  from  emergency  actions,  will  permit 
producers  of  fall-seeded  barley  to  partici- 
pate, and  will  provide  time  for  a  thorough 
review  of  administrative  procedures. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

There  is  an  appeal  from  the  White 
House  for  us  to  reenact  the  grain  bill, 
which  has  operated  successfully  and  well. 
There  is  an  appeal  from  the  White  House 
for  us  to  pass  the  wheat  provision  in 
the  bill  now  before  you. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  When  the  1961  feed 
grain  bill  was  before  this  House  this 
spring,  we  understood,  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree,  that  as  far  as  the  corn 
section  of  the  bill  was  concerned  the 
corn  farmer   who  reduced  his  acreage 


was  to  receive  payment  according  to  the 
last  2  years'  average  production.  Then 
when  the  corn  farmers  began  situiing  up 
as  participants  in  that  program,  they 
discovered  that  they  were  only  to  re- 
ceive the  average  production  for  a  town- 
ship or  a  county.  About  the  only  com- 
plaint I  received  from  my  people,  and  I 
represent  a  great  corn-producing  area, 
was  the  complaint  that  for  in.stance  if 
they  had  raised  an  average  of  say  100 
bu.shels  to  the  acre  for  the  la.st  few  years, 
but  the  township  average  was  possibly 
60  or  65  bushels,  they  were  told  that 
they  could  receive  the  payment  only  for 
the  average  of  the  township.  My  que.s- 
tion  is,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  can 
answer  it.  Does  not  this  bill  specifically 
state  what  the  corn  farmer  will  receive 
who  takes  land  out  of  production? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Not  in  specific  terms. 
It  leaves  broad  discretionary  powers  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  situ- 
ation to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
results  from  the  fact  that  in  the  par- 
ticular farmer's  case  he  did  not  have 
accurate  information  reg  irding  his  pro- 
duction and  yield.  In  that  case,  if  the 
farmer  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  local 
committee  of  farmers  that  his  produc- 
tion was  at  a  certain  level,  then  I  under- 
stand they  did  take  the  average  in  the 
community  where  the  farmer  lived. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  That  is  not  quite  ri!,'ht. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  May  I  read  to  you  what 
we  put  in  this  bill  in  an  attempt  to  take 
care  of  exactly  the  situation  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  describes. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  listen 
to  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.    We  provided: 

To  the  extent  that  a  producer  proves  the 
actual  acreages  and  yields  for  the  farm  for 
the  1959  and  1960  crop  years,  such  acreages 
and  yields,  subject  to  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  made  pursiiant  to  the  foregoing 
authority,  shall  be  used  in  making  deter- 
minations. 

What  we  are  saying  there  is  that  re- 
gardless of  what  the  county  average  is. 
regardless  of  any  figures  the  Secretary 
has,  if  the  farmer  proves  what  he  actu- 
ally grew  or  actually  planted,  those  fig- 
ures shall  prevail. 

Mr.  JENSEN,  And  he  shall  be  paid 
accordingly? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  That  is  in  this  bill 
on  page  20. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  We  have  seen  the 
spectacle  of  a  farmer  dramatizing  the 
situation  by  the  gift  of  a  Cadillac  car  for 
not  producing  feed  grain.  Can  you  tell 
this  body  how  much  it  would  have  cost 
the  Government  if  this  gentleman  had 
planted  the  corn  or  feed  grain? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  certainly  would  have 
cost  the  Government  far  more  than  the 
fanner  received  from  the  Government 
for  not  planting  corn  under  this  new 
program. 


Mr.  POAGE.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation I  have,  that  would  cost  the  Qov- 
trnmcnt  about  50  percent  more  had  this 
gentleman  not  collected  those  payments 
and  pone  ahead  and  planted  all  his  land 
in  unneeded  grain.  In  other  words,  he 
would  come  out  with  S4,500  or  more 
whereas  he  has  actually  received  about 
S3.000. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  that  is  the 
answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  is  the  culmination  of  al- 
most 3  months  of  effort  "oy  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  The  committee  not  only 
considered  the  now  late  lamented  H.R. 
6400.  but  also  at  least  three  separate 
committee  prints  before  reporting  out 
H  R.  8230. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee by  a  bipartisan  voice  vote,  the  large 
majority  of  the  committee  voting  in  fa- 
vor of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr,  Cooley],  for  his  patience  and  fair- 
ness in  conducting  the  long  hearings  on 
this  legislation.  I  also  want  to  commend 
all  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
loyal  devotion  to  duty.  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  to  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  splendid  co- 
operation they  afforded  me  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 
Their  steadfastness  and  determination 
to  stand  together  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties  was  indeed  encouraging  and 
inspiring  to  me. 

There  is  no  minority  report  as  such 
to  H.R.  8230.  There  are  several  separate 
views  covering  certain  provisions  of  the 
bill.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  all 
members  voicing  separate  views  are  in 
accord  with  the  sections  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  the  extension  of  Public  Law 
480.  extension  of  the  Wool  Act,  extension 
of  the  school  milk  program,  extension  of 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
and  the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  modernizing  of  the  loaning  authority 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  only  real  areas  of  disagreement 
relate  to  the  wheat  section  and  the  feed- 
grains  section  of  the  bill. 

H  R  8230  is  a  far  cry  from  H.R.  6400, 
which  from  its  very  inception  was  a  very 
bad  piece  of  legislation.  In  fact  it  was 
so  bad  that  even  several  members  on  the 
majority  side  of  the  committee  refused 
to  swallow  it. 

The  bill  before  us  today  contains  four 
titles — title  I  deals  with  the  establish- 
ment of  new  farm  programs  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  emphasize  the  Congress,  it 
also  deals  with  1962  wheat  and  feed- 
grain  pi-ograms,  with  an  extension  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  for  5  years,  and  with 
several  amendments  to  the  basic  law  au- 
thorizing Federal  marketing  orders. 
Title  II  deals  with  the  extension  and 
amendment  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  Title  III  deals  with  the 
streamlining  of  the  agricultural  credit 
laws  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
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Administration.  Title  IV  deals  with  the 
extension  of  the  school  milk.  Armed 
Forces,  and  veterans'  dairy  programs,  the 
extension  of  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program,  and  the  expansion  of 
surplus  food  donations  to  more  State  and 
correctional  institutions. 

Before  going  into  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  clarify  the  record  as 
to  not  only  what  is  in  the  bill,  but  also 
what  is  out  of  the  bill. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  lot  of  propa- 
ganda going  out  about  this  legislation, 
but  none  has  been  as  farfetched  as 
that  illustrated  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  John 
Baker.  Director  of  Agricultural  Credit, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  before 
the  Fertilizer  Management  Seminar  in 
Chicago,  111.,  on  July  20.   1961. 

In  his  printed  speech  distributed  to  all 
press  outlets,  Mr,  Baker  quoted  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  as 
making  the  following  statement  to  a 
group  of  reporters: 

But  I  would  call  to  your  attention  that 
this  was  an  omnibus  bill,  a  very  comp  ehen- 
sive  one      It  had  qtiite  a  number  of  titles. 

There  was  one  involving  a  new  enabling 
procedure. 

There  was  one  involving  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs  of  a  years  duration 

There  was  one  on  the  food  for  peace.  Pub- 
lic Law  480. 

There  was  one  on  the  Wool  Act. 

There  was  another  on  school  milk. 

There  was  another  on  a  codification  and 
expansion  and  strengthening  of  supervised 
credit. 

Now.  so  far.  the  only  part  of  this  pro- 
gram which  the  Congress  has  Indicated  in 
committee  would  not  be  approved  was  the 
new  enabling  act  procedure  And  from  all 
Indications — and  again  I  don't  presume  to 
say  what  the  Congress  will  do — It  will  pass 
in  terms  of  the  other  titles  with  minor 
adjustments. 

And  as  such,  if  It  does,  it  will  constitute 
the  mo.st  comprehensive  piece  of  farm  leg- 
islation since  1938. 

Our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  -fJorth  Carolina  (Mr. 
Cooley  1,  echoed  this  sentiment  but 
only  went  back  10  years  when  he  said 
the  day  H.R.  8230  was  approved: 

While  the  committee  did  not  accept  all 
of  the  administrations  recommendations, 
most  all  of  the  vital  provisions  of  the  ad- 
niinistration  bill  were  approved.  The  pro- 
grams provided  by  the  bill  will  increase  farm 
income,  and  will  reduce  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  now  In  surplus 
supply  and  which  are  burdensome  At  the 
same  time  the  programs  provided  will  re- 
sult in  great  savings  to  the  Government.  I 
consider  this  the  most  Important  farm  bill 
to  be  reported  by  our  committee  in  a  decade. 

He  reiterated  this  last  statement  on 
page  13421  of  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record  and  again  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon. 

As  Al  Smith  would  say,  "Let's  look  at 
the  record." 

There  are  absolutely  no  new  programs 
or  laws  involved  in  this  bill.  Everything 
in  it  is  either  an  extension  or  modifica- 
tion of  existing  statutes.  In  fact  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  bill  con- 
sists of  extension  changes  in  laws  either 
recommended  by  President  Eisenhower 
or  passed  by  the  Republican  83d  Con- 
gress. 


Just  taking  the  programs  mentioned 
by  Secretary  Freeman  I  would  point  out 
that  the  new  enabling  procedure  was 
stopE>ed  cold  and  buried  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Public  Law  480 — food  for  peace — was 
recommended  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  enacted  by  the  83d  Congress. 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  was 
recommended  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  enacted  by  the  83d  Congress. 

The  school  milk  program,  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  veterans  dairy  programs 
were  all  enacted  by  the  83d  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  farm  credit  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  basically  the  same  as  those  recom- 
mended by  President  Eisenhower  both 
last  year  and  again  this  year  before  the 
87th  Congress  convened.  A  bill  very 
similar  to  title  in  of  H.R.  8230  passed 
the  House  by  voice  vote  on  June  2,  1960. 
That  bill,  which  was  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Allott,  of  Colorado,  was  H.R.  11761 
of  the  86th  Congress. 

That  means  then  that  of  the  six  main 
provisions  of  the  administration  farm 
program  listed  by  Secretary  FYeeman, 
one  was  deleted,  four  are  extensions  of 
Eisenhower  farm  laws  and  one  is  a  modi- 
fication of  farm  programs  instituted  In 
the  1930s. 

1  for  one  fail  to  see  how  this  bill  can 
be  classed  as  "the  most  comprehensive 
piece  of  farm  legislation  since  1938." 

Neither  does  Wayne  Darrow,  the  vet- 
eran farm  writer,  who  said  in  his  July  22, 
1961.  newsletter: 

Bill  contains  much  more  than  the  publi- 
cized controversial  parts.  Administration  is 
not  getting  new  price  support  procedures 
adopted,  but  it  is  getting  much  else.  It  is 
not.  as  claimed  by  some,  the  greatest  piece 
of  farm  legislation  since  1938.  It's  mostly 
an  extension,  clarification  and  improvement 
of  old  legislation.  On  price  supports,  it 
deals  on  a  1-year  basis  with  88  percent  of 
the  surplus  problem — wheat  and  feed. 

Neither  did  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  Friday,  July  21,  1961,  when  its  news 
story  reported: 

Neither  the  House  committee's  bill  nor  a 
similar  measure  approved  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  committee  contains  the  key  ad- 
ministration request  for  authority  to  work 
with  producer  groups  to  overhaul  price  sup- 
port programs  and  work  out  new  methods 
for  curbing  surpluses.  The  House  committee. 
like  the  Senate  group,  took  the  view  that 
Congress  would  be  surrendering  too  much 
of  its  Jurisdiction  over  farm  matters. 

Neither  did  the  Farm  Bureau  News  on 
July  3,  1961,  when  it  reported: 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
last  week  struck  out  the  major  provisions 
of  title  I  of  the  Cochrane-Freeman  omnibus 
farm  bill. 

Neither  did  the  Washington  Post  of 
Friday,  June  30,  1961,  when  it  reported: 

President  Kennedy  suffered  a  major  defeat 
yesterday  when  the  key  provisions  of  his  farm 
program  were  plowed  under  on  Capitol  Hill. 

And  neither  did  a  multitude  of  other 
responsible  members  of  the  press,  farm 
organizations  and  citizens,  and  I  might 
add,  neither  does  the  American  farmer. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  enumerate  50  major  items  of  au- 


thority that  the  administration  asked  for 
in  H.R.  6400  but  which  have  been  refused 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Here  they  are: 

First.  The  administration  bill  would 
have  given  the  Secretary  authority  to  es- 
tablish marketing  quotas  for  all  agri- 
cultural commodities — which  include  256 
crops  and  products.  Under  current  law. 
marketing  quotas  can  be  applied  to  only 
five  of  the  basic  commodities. 

Second.  Price  supports  would  have 
been  applied  on  any  commodity  from 
0  to  90  percent.  Currently,  there  are 
minimums  of  65  percent  of  parity  on 
tung  nuts,  cotton,  rice,  and  corn,  and  60 
percent  on  honey.  There  is  a  75 -percent 
minimum  on  peanuts,  milk,  and  wheat, 
and  approximately  90  percent  on  tobac- 
co. Also,  under  current  law,  the  top 
limit  on  corn  is  related  to  the  average 
market  price  and  not  limited  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Third.  The  Secretary,  under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  could  have  done  away  with 
minimum  allotments  at  the  national 
level,  and  also  individual  minimum  al- 
lotments. Varying  minimums  are  now  in 
effect  for  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  rice, 
and  peanuts. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  would  have  had 
the  right  to  resell  CCC  stocks  of  basic 
commodities  and  other  commodities  at 
whatever  price  his  new  program  would 
have  set  forth.  Currently,  for  domestic 
use,  he  is  prohibited  from  selling  cotton 
from  CCC  stocks  at  below  115  percent 
of  the  loan  rate,  and  other  basic  com- 
modities at  below  105  percent  plus  carry- 
ing charges. 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  would  have  had 
authority  to  establish  maximum  pay- 
ments of  all  kinds,  including  a  maximum 
on  loans. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  would  have  been 
authorized  to  make  provision  for  the  sale 
or  rental  of  allotments. 

Seventh.  Under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  Secretary  and  his  handpicked 
committees  would  have  acted  as  the  leg- 
islative and  hearing  end  of  the  develop- 
mf^nt  of  Government  programs,  and  the 
Congress  would  have  been  relegated  to 
only  having  a  veto  right  on  any  pro- 
posed program  the  Secretary  brought 
forward.  This  is  the  very  reverse  of 
what  our  Constitution  intended. 

Eighth.  The  Secretary  would  have  re- 
ceived broadened  authority  to  make  use 
of  national  marketing  orders. 

Ninth.  The  proposed  bill  would  have 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  extend  the 
application  of  marketing  orders  to  cover 
every  agricultural  commodity  produced, 
to  include  producer  controls,  and  to  be 
administered  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Tenth.  The  Secretary,  under  the  au- 
thorities granted  in  the  administration 
bill,  would  have  been  allowed  to  spend 
any  amount  of  money.  The  programs 
could  have  included  every  commodity, 
and  the  totals  of  expenditures  could 
have  been  extremely  high.  CCC  would 
have  been  used,  which  meant  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  not 
have  been  brought  into  the  picture  un- 
til expenditures  had  been  authorized. 
The  difference  here  is  primarily  one  of 
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magnitude.  Hie  sky  was  the  limit  im- 
less  Congress  should  veto  the  im}posals 
offered. 

Eleventh.  The  bill  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  authority  to  establish  pro- 
grams under  marketing  orders  providing 
for  collection  of  money — checkoff — to 
be  used  for  direct  advertising. 

Twelfth.  H.R.  6400  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  authority  to  establish  in- 
dividual producer  allotments,  including 
minimum  allotments,  as  part  of  nation- 
wide marketing  orders. 

Thirteenth.  The  bill  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  broadened  authority  to 
regulate  individual  producers  under 
marketing  orders  by  stating  they  are 
handlers.  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
was  to  penalize  noncomplylng  farmers. 

Fourteenth.  H.R  6400  would  have 
given  the  Secretary  exclusive  authority 
to  terminate  national  marketing  orders. 
Under  current  law,  marketing  orders  can 
be  terminated  by  either  producer  vote 
or  by  the  Secretary. 

Kfteenth.  The  bill  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  specific  power  to  regulate 
marketing  by  grade,  size,  pack,  and  con- 
tainer, in  addition  to  quality  and  ma- 
turity authority  provided  under  existing 
law. 

Sixteenth.  H.R.  6400  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  complete  authority  to  es- 
tablish what  farmers  shall  be  eligible  to 
vote  in  a  referendimi. 

Seventeenth.  The  bill  would  have  giv- 
en the  Secretary  authority  to  determine 
who  shall  be  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  any  program,  including  allotments 
and  quotas  and  penalties. 

Eighteenth.  H.R  6400  would  have  giv- 
en the  Secretary  the  right  to  set  quotas 
or  allotments  on  the  basis  of  quantity — 
that  is,  bushels,  bales,  cows,  sows,  and 
hens. 

Nineteenth.  The  bill  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  rig  the  choices 
in  the  referendum  so  that  if  producers 
voted  down  a  proposal  they  would  lose 
the  programs  they  have  under  current 
law. 

Twentieth.  HJl.  6400  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  set  up  on 
an  official  basis  a  system  for  using  the 
township  and  county  committees  to 
nominate  people  to  formulate — and  to 
help  formulate — programs  in  the  legis- 
lative area.  Their  current  job  is  to  ad- 
minister farm  programs. 

Twenty-first.  The  bill  would  have  giv- 
en the  Secretary  blank-check  authority 
to  establish  a  wheat  program  in  1962 
without  even  bringing  it  back  to  Con- 
gress for  chance  of  veto. 

Twenty -second.  H.R.  6400  would  have 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  select  an 
advisory  committee  only  when  he  found 
it  necessary  or  desirable. 

Twenty-third.  The  bill  would  have  al- 
lowed him  to  handplck  the  1962  Wheat 
Advisory  Committee  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  regular  selection  process. 

Twenty-fourth.  H.R.  6400  made  no 
provision  for  farmers  to  take  the  initia- 
tive In  securing  the  establishment  of  an 
Advisory  Committee. 

Twenty-fifth.  The  Secretary  would 
have  set  the  terms  of  office  for  the  com- 
mittee monbers. 


Twenty -sixth.  He  would  have  also 
conducted  the  nomination  and  selection 
process. 

Twenty-seventh.  He  would  have  se- 
lected whatever  farm  organization  rep- 
resentation he  determined  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

Twenty-eighth.  Under  the  bill  he 
could  have  set  the  number  of  members, 
limited  the  functions  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  and  would  even  have  had 
the  power  to  dissolve  it. 

Twenty-ninth.  The  original  bill  would 
have  included  all  commodities  for  can- 
ning and  freezing  under  marketing  or- 
ders without  any  processor  representa- 
tion. 

Thirtieth.  The  bill  would  have  al- 
lowed national  marketing  orders  either 
by  the  procedure  in  present  law  or  by 
the  new  procedures  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Thirty-first.  The  bill  would  have  re- 
pealed certain  provisions  in  the  present 
marketing  order  law  dealing  with  notices 
and  hearings,  findings,  violations  of  or- 
ders, termiriiitions  of  orders,  amend- 
ments to  orders,  and  the  manner  ot 
regiilation. 

Thirty -second.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  bill  would  have  made  in- 
applicable the  provisions  in  the  present 
marketing  order  law  which  deal  with 
milk  prices  and  with  discrimination  in 
milk  marketing  between  various  areas  of 
the  United  Stiites. 

Thirty-third.  The  bill  would  have 
adopted  the  broadest  possible  concept  of 
interstate  conxmerce.  Every  agricultural 
commodity  in  America  would  have  been 
automatically  declared  to  be  in  inter- 
state commerce  under  the  bill. 

Thirty-fourth.  H.R.  6400  would  have 
allowed  a  portion  of  a  commodity  or  a 
combination  of  commodities  to  be 
treated  as  single  commodities  if  the  Sec- 
retary so  desired. 

Thirty-fifth.  New  definitions  for  acre- 
age, acreage  allotments,  total  supply, 
carryover,  normal  supply,  normal  yield, 
market,  normEd  production,  actual  pro- 
duction, and  marketing  year  would  have 
been  established  by  the  bill. 

Thirty-sixth.  Under  the  bill  the  De- 
partment of  Airriculture  would  write  new 
farm  plans.  After  approval  by  the 
White  House,  only  a  statement  of  the 
basic  features  of  the  new  plan  would 
have  been  sent  to  Congress.  There  would 
have  been  no  legislative  document  on 
which  Congress  could  have  worked. 
Congress  could  have  made  no  amend- 
ments or  changes  in  the  proposal. 

Thirty-seventh.  There  was  no  re- 
quirement in  the  bill  for  hearings  or 
any  record  to  be  made  on  the  proposal 
of  the  executive  branch.  New  pro- 
grams could  have  gone  into  effect  in 
utter  secrecy. 

Hiirty-eighth.  The  bill  would  have 
allowed  the  strictest  controls  and  the 
greatest  penalties  in  the  history  of 
American  agriculture.  Violations  by 
farmers  under  the  marketing  order  sec- 
tion would  have  brought  penalties  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  excess  production. 
Violations  of  quotas  by  farmers  would 
have  brought  penalties  equal  to  double 
the  normal   jield — or   actual  yield — of 


the  excess  production  times  75  percent 
of  the  parity  price. 

Thirty-ninth.  HJl.  6400  would  have 
allowed  the  Secretary  to  set  the  r>eriod 
of  time  for  which  historical  bases  would 
be  established.  He  could  have  set  it  at 
1.  2.  5,  10.  20,  and  so  forth,  years.  The 
period  of  time  selected  would  have  been 
of  vital  importance  to  new  and  expand- 
ing areas  of  production. 

Fortieth.  The  bill  would  not  have 
provided  for  a  producer  referendum  on 
the  price  support  provisions  established 
by  the  Secretary. 

Forty-first.  H.R.  6400  sought  a  5-year 
extension  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 
The  committee  recommended  a  3-year 
extension. 

Forty-second.  The  bill  would  have 
sot  up  food  reserves  in  foreign  nations. 
This  provision  was  struck  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Forty-third.  The  bill  would  have  al- 
lowed outright  grants  of  foods  which 
were  not  in  the  surplus  inventory  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
committee  bill  limits  this  authority  to 
items  in  CCC  inventory. 

Forty-fourth.  The  bill  would  have  ex- 
tended title  n  of  Public  Law  480  for  5 
years.  The  committee  has  recommended 
a  3 -year  extension. 

Forty-fifth.  The  bill  would  have  de- 
clared the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand 
foreign  trade  m  agricultural  commod-  , 
ities  to  all  nations.    The  committee  bill 
limits  this  to  friendly  nations  only. 

Forty-sixth.  The  bill  asked  for  vast 
new  authority  to  make  loans  to  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  equipment  and  facilities.  The  com- 
mittee severely  limits  this  authority. 

Forty-seventh.  H.R.  6400  asked  for  a 
permanent  extension  of  the  school  milk 
program.  The  committee  has  limited 
the  extension  to  5  years. 

Forty-eighth.  The  bill  would  have 
established  new  rules  governing  the  anti- 
trust status  of  farm  cooperatives.  The 
committee  has  removed  these  provisions 
from  the  bill. 

Forty-ninth.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recommended  against  broaden- 
mg  surplus  food  distribution  to  addi- 
tional State  penal  and  correctional 
institutions.  The  committee  has  done 
so  regardless  of  the  Etepartment's  posi- 
tion in  this  regard. 

Fiftieth.  A  later  so-called  compromise 
version  of  the  bill  dropped  a  number  of 
objectional  features  but  in  many  re- 
spects was  even  more  undesirable  than 
the  earlier  version.  For  example,  na- 
tional marketing  orders  with  producer 
controls  would  not  even  have  gone  to 
Congress  for  review.  The  committee 
also  rejected  this  compromise  version. 

The  bill  before  us  is  being  considered 
under  an  open  rule,  and  all  germane 
amendments  may  be  considered.  I  am 
sure  amendments  will  be  offered  to  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  sections  of  the 
bill.    There  may  be  others. 

Let  me  now  direct  my  remarks  to  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  sections  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  I  know  of  in 
and  out  of  Congress  fully  realizes  that 
something  must  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
great  surplus  problem  as  it  pertains  to 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  We  may  dis- 
agree as  to  methods  and  timing,  but  I 
am  confident  we  all  realize  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  cut  down  on  pro- 
duction and  reduce  the  terrific  cost  of 
these  programs  including  heavy  storage 
costs. 

Personally,  I  favored  a  20-percent  cut 
in  wheat  acreage  production.  The  com- 
mittee in  its  wisdom,  however,  decided 
that  a  10-percent  cut  was  all  that  could 
possibly  be  enacted  into  law  at  this  ses- 
sion. A  10-percent  reduction  may  only 
be  a  token  curb,  but  this  even  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  At  least,  it  will 
indicate  that  Congress  wants  to  do 
something  about  reducing  the  wheat 
surplus. 

As  to  the  feed  gram  section.  I  antici- 
pate there  will  be  an  amendment  offered 
to  strike  the  feed  grain  section.  In  pro- 
posing an  extension  of  the  program  we 
are  trying  to  do  something  about  a  prob- 
lem that  must  be  solved.  I  find  that  in 
my  section  of  the  Corn  Belt,  the  feed 
grain  program  is  a  very  popular  pro- 
gram. The  degree  of  participation  in 
the  program  certairdy  indicates  that. 
The  participation  in  Iowa  is  56.4  per- 
cent; Minnesota.  50  2;  Missouri.  58.9: 
North  Dakota,  73.5:  and  Nebraska.  71.5 — 
all  in  the  great  feed  grain  area  of  this 
country. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  feed 
grain  program  should  not  be  extended 
for  another  year.  I  see  some  logic  in 
that  kind  of  argument  and  perhaps  we 
should  wait  until  earl/  next  year  to  de- 
termine the  actual  degree  of  participa- 
tion and  the  cost  of  the  present  program 
before  extending  the  law  for  another 
year. 

But  let  us  be  realist  c  about  the  situa- 
tion. The  Iowa  farmer,  at  least,  plans 
his  next  year's  program  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter  months.  When  the  snow 
is  flying  he  gets  out  his  tablet  and  pencil 
to  figure  out  just  what  he  is  going  to 
plant  next  season.  Having  completed 
his  fall  plowing,  he  m;ikes  arrangements 
for  his  seed,  and  utili'.ation  of  his  acres 
for  the  following  spring.  The  farmer  is 
entitled  to  know  what  he  may  expect  in 
the  way  of  legislation  before  planning 
his  next  year's  crops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  farmer 
today  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
totem  pole.  His  income  is  not  at  par 
with  the  income  of  other  segments  of 
our  economy.  He  is  in  a  real  price-cost 
squeeze.  We  ought  to  be  willing  to  help 
him  out  and  if  the  Jeed  grain  bill  will 
help  in  raising  his  income,  I  am  all  for  it. 

I  never  apologize  for  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Americrn  farmer  m  trying 
to  raise  his  level  of  income. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
on  balance  we  have  a  pretty  good  bill. 
It  has  been  cut  down  to  size  with  all  the 
bad  features  eliminated.  We  have  taken 
out  title  I  which  provided  for  the  com- 
plete delegation  of  legislative  authority 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 


ment. We  have  eliminated  the  national 
marketing  order  provision  as  such,  and 
the  only  thing  that  remains  in  that  sec- 
tion is  the  addition  of  a  few  minor 
amendments  to  basic  law.  We  have 
eliminated  the  controversial  title  IV 
dealing  with  the  consolidation  of  farm 
cooperatives  This  provision  is  stil  in 
the  Senate  bill  so  the  matter  will  have 
to  be  adjusted  in  conference. 

The  bill  is  about  as  satisfactory  as  you 
can  make  it.  The  bad  features  have  been 
eliminated,  and  no  one  is  finding  much 
fault  with  the  various  extensions  of  the 
basic  laws  which  I  have  previously  dis- 
cussed.   I  expect  to  vote  for  the  bill 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  on  his  very  fair  analysis 
of  this  particular  bill,  especially  upon 
his  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  so-called  feed  grain  bill 
adopted  by  the  Congress  early  this 
spring.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
that  bill  has  done  good.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  a  good  many  of  the 
farmers  throughout  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota believe  that  it  is  doing  good.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenI  this  question.  If 
some  Members  of  this  House  think  that 
the  J  can  get  the  benefits  of  the  wheat 
legislation  in  this  bill  and  knock  out  the 
feed  grain  provisions,  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman feel  that  perhaps  it  will  end  up 
with  no  legLslation  at  all? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  is  very  possible, 
because  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  our  feed  grain  situation  knows 
that  the  problems  of  wheat  and  feed 
grain  are  very  much  interrelated. 

Mr,  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  and  summary  state- 
ment of  the  situation  with  respect  to 
wheat;  and  then,  if  Members  desire  me 
to  yield  after  I  have  completed  my 
formal  statement,  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of 
this  bill  sets  up  a  wheat  program  for 
the  year  1962.  The  need  for  changes 
in  the  wheat  law  has  long  been  rec(}g- 
nized.  Two  years  ago  when  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  Marvin 
McLain  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Wheat  he  stated : 

We  think  that  wheat  Is  one  of  the  nrost 
serious  problems  facing  all  of  American 
agriculture  today. 

That  statement  was  made  because 
wheat  stores  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  in  private 
trade,  had  reached  proportions  beyond 
all  conceivable  domestic  or  foreign  re- 
quirements. It  was  made  because  the 
cost  of  the  storage  and  management  of 
wheat  supplies  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  had  reached  a  fig- 
ure of  approximately  $1  million  per  day. 


That  was  the  picture  2  years  ago.  On 
July  1  of  this  year  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimated  that  the  carryover 
of  wheat  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1,400  million  bushels.  This  is  nearly 
100  miUion  bushels  above  the  carryover 
of  a  year  ago  and  5^2  times  larger  than 
the  carryover  of  256  million  bushels  9 
years  ago.  The  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
continental  United  States  in  1961  at 
2,672  million  bushels  was  at  an  all  time 
high  and  represents  an  increase  of  1.420 
million  bushels  over  the  supply  in  1951- 
52.  The  total  disappearance  of  wheat 
in  the  last  crop  year  is  estimated  at 
1,271  million  bushels  consisting  of  606 
million  for  domestic  use  and  665  million 
exported.  Exports  were  at  an  alltime 
record  and  so  large  as  to  exceed  for  the 
first  time  in  history  the  quantity  used 
for  domestic  purposes  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  designed  to  make  a  start  on  re- 
ducing the  wheat  surplus  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  it  F>ossible  for  the 
wheat  producer  to  maintain  or  slightly 
increase  his  farm  income.  These  objec- 
tives would  be  achieved  by  moving  on 
four  fronts: 

First,  all  farm  wheat  allotments  for 
1962  would  be  reduced  10  percent  from 
the  allotments  which  otherwise  would  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
allotment  of  55  million  acres. 

Second,  the  control  features  of  the 
present  law  would  be  improved  in  order 
to  discourage  the  production  of  excess 
wheat. 

Third,  the  present  price  support  pro- 
visions would  be  strengthened. 

Fourth,  payments  would  be  made 
available  to  farmers  who  divert  wheat 
acreage  to  soil  conservation  uses. 

The  present  national  minimum  allot- 
ment of  55  million  acres  has  resulted  in 
excessive  wheat  suppUes.  This  bill  re- 
quires a  mandatory  10-percent  cut  in 
1962  from  acreage  allotments.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  bill  will  be  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional minimum  from  the  next  crop  year 
by  5'2  million  acres. 

One  of  the  loopholes  in  existing  law. 
and  one  which  has  been  recognized  for 
years  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  farm  organizations,  is  the  so-called 
15-acre  exemption.  This  bill  undertakes 
to  plug  up  this  loophole.  For  the  next 
crop  year  the  exemption  for  those  who 
planted  under  13.5  acres  during  any  one 
of  the  3  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961  will 
be  decreased  to  13.5  acres,  and  for  those 
who  have  planted  less  than  13.5  acres 
during  any  one  of  these  years  the  exemp- 
tion will  be  the  highest  planted  acreage 
during  any  one  of  such  years.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  is  not  only  to  limit  plantings 
of  those  who  have  operated  under  the 
15-acre  exemption  to  the  highest  planted 
during  the  base  period  but  also  to  make 
it  impossible  for  any  new  exempt  grower 
to  enter  the  picture  next  year.  In  other 
words,  no  person  who  has  not  grown 
wheat  during  1959.  1960,  or  1961  will  be 
exempt  from  marketing  penalties  if  he 
plants  wheat  in  the  1962  crop  year. 

Under  existing  law  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
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talcing  advantage  of  the  15-acre  exemp- 
tion. It  has  been  estimated  that  some 
5,000  new  growers  a  year  come  in  under 
the  15-acre  exemption.  Commercial 
growers  who  have  cut  their  acreage  from 
some  84  million  to  some  55  million  acres 
have  complained  about  this  increase  in 
exempt  acreage.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  the  big  cuts  which  have  been 
taken  in  the  commercial  wheat  belt  have 
furnished  an  umbrella  for  the  producer 
who  without  allotments  takes  advantage 
of  the  15-acre  exemption.  Next  year 
when  we  are  requiring  and  encouraging 
further  reductions  in  acreages  in  the 
commercial  wheat  belt,  and  when  the 
wheat  supply  situation  can  be  expected 
to  move  downward,  there  is  no  question 
but  what  thousands  of  new  growers 
would  take  advantage  of  the  15-acre 
exemption  if  we  did  not  plug  this  loop- 
hole. The  more  restrictive  the  law  with 
respect  to  commercial  growers,  the 
greater  Is  the  temptation  for  others  to 
take  advantage  of  acreage  exemptions. 
In  making  these  cuts  we  have  tried  to 
make  It  possible  for  farmers  to  maintain, 
or  if  possible  to  Improve,  their  incomes. 
We  have  not  changed  the  price-support 
level  which  is  set  between  75  and  90  per- 
cent of  parity  by  law,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  indicated  that 
wheat  would  probably  be  supported  at 
about  83  percent  of  parity  next  year. 
In  addition  the  bill  provides  for  a  50- 
percent  payment  in  cash  or  in  kind  for 
the  mandatory  10-percent  cut  required 
In  this  bill,  provided  the  diverted  acres 
are  devoted  to  conservation. uses  includ- 
ing summer  fallow  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

As  a  means  of  inducing  farmers  to 
make  further  cuts  in  their  wheat  acreage 
the  bill  also  provides  that  in  addition  to 
the  10-percent  mandatory  cut,  an  ad- 
ditional 30-percent  cut,  or  15  acres 
whichever  is  the  higher,  may  voluntarily 
be  taken  by  farmers  and  if  such  diverted 
acreage  is  devoted  to  appropriate  con- 
servation uses,  such  fanners  may  receive 
payments  in  cash  or  in  wheat  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  value  based  on  a  formula 
contained  In  the  bill. 

For  many  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  both  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Secretary  Benson  and  during 
the  present  administration,  has  been  rec- 
ommending that  the  Congress  plug  up 
various  loopholes  in  the  wheat  law. 

Many  farmers  have  long  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  provision  in  the  1938  act 
which  provides  that  for  overplanting 
they  shall  be  penalized  only  on  their  nor- 
mal production  or  their  actual  produc- 
tion, whichever  is  lower.  The  bill  tight- 
ens up  this  defect  in  the  law  by  requiring 
that  penalities  shall  be  paid  on  twice  the 
normal  production  or  the  actual  produc- 
tion, whichever  is  lower.  The  bill  also 
raises  the  penalty  rate  for  noncompliers 
from  45  to  65  percent  of  parity. 

This  bill  eliminates,  as  a  matter  of  per- 
manent law,  the  so-called  200-bushel  ex- 
emption which  has  long  since  been  an 
anomaly  In  the  law. 

These  provisions  have  been  in  several 
bills  which  have  been  heretofore  passed 
by  the  House  but  which,  for  one  reason 


or  another,  failed  finally  to  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  the  wheat  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  be  acceptable  to  the  vast 
majority  of  ttie  wheat  producers  of  this 
country  and  that  they  will  give  as  a 
chance  to  begin  reducing  the  ever-in- 
creasing surpluses  of  wheat  which  have 
been  plaguing  the  farm  program  for  a 
nvunber  of  years  and  have  consequently 
been  an  increasing  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payer. We  believe  that  it  will  not  only 
maintain  but  will  strengthen  the  income 
of  wheat  farmers  of  this  country.  We 
believe  it  will  be  fair  to  farmers,  to  proc- 
essors, to  consumers,  and  to  taxpayers 
alike. 

Mr.  BATmi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTm.  Assuming  this  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  wheat,  is  there  a  pro- 
vision that  a  farmer  in  Montana  or  any 
other  State  who  is  required  to  reduce  his 
acreage  by  10  percent  will  be  permitted 
to  plant  this  acreage  in  a  barley  crop? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  On  the  mandatory  cut. 
that  is  the  10-percent  mandatory  cut, 
which  a  farmer  must  take  in  order  to  be 
in  compliance  and  not  be  subject  to 
penalties  and  to  get  his  price  support, 
there  is  no  cross  compliance  provision. 
But  before  he  can  get  this  payment,  that 
is,  the  50-percent  extra  payment  or  the 
60  percent  for  further  cuts,  he  must 
divert  his  acreage  to  soil  conservation 
uses  or  summtT  fallow  practices  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  BATTIl*;.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  understand  then,  with 
the  10-percent  mandatory  cut,  he  could 
take  that  acreage  and  put  it  into  barley 
or  other  feed  grains. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  hardly  think 
he  would  put  it  into  feed  grains.  It 
would  seem  to  me  inconceivable  that  any 
great  number  of  farmers  who  have  to 
take  the  10-percent  cut  would  not  go  into 
the  payment  program. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield — the  farmer  could  do  that. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  But  he  could. 
Mr.  BATTIN.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  too  much  of  the  gentleman's  time  in 
pressing  this  matter,  but  in  the  area  from 
which  I  come  and  which  I  represent, 
there  is  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
crops  that  can  be  produced — spring 
wheat,  winter  wheat,  barley,  mustard 
seed  and  some  crops  of  that  nature.  I 
wonder  whether  or  not,  if  the  farmers 
are  out  of  one  program,  can  they  go  into 
another  program  so  that  they  at  least 
can  make  a  living? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  our  hope  under 
this  bill  that  the  50-percent  payment  for 
the  mandatory  cut  will  be  sufHcient.  Of 
course,  a  fanner  cannot  participate  in 
the  remaining  program  at  all— that  is 
the  additional  30-percent  cut  without  di- 
verting his  acreage  into  soil  conservation 
uses. 


Mr.  BATTIN.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.    We  think  it  will  work 
out  quite  well. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi.  * 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  With  reference 
to  the  10  percent  which  the  gentleman  on 
the  other  side,  of  the  aisle  Just  referred 
to.  if  the  whealgrower  takes  out  10  per- 
cent of  his  land,  he  cannot  plant  that  to 
any  other  allotment  crop  nor  can  he 
plant  it  to  feed  grains  and  get  price  sup- 
ports on  it.  If  he  did  such  he  would  also 
lose  his  wheat  payment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  Uke  to 
pursue  this  10-percent  cut  a  little. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  anyone  who  had  not  been 
growing  wheat  on  15  acres  now  could 
not  come  into  this  program,  if  this  bill 
passes  in  its  present  form? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Only  If  he  gets  a  new 
grower  allotment  which,  of  course,  is  a 
very  limited  and  exceptional  sort  of 
thing:  or  only  if  he  pays  his  marketing 
penalties  on  every  bushel  of  wheat  that 
he  grows  which  under  this  bill  are  very 
high. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  know  of  a  sit- 
uation where  a  young  man  is  in  the  serv- 
ice and  because  of  that  the  whole  farm 
operation  has  been  in  the  soil  bank,  and 
they  have  been  cooperating  in  every  re- 
spect with  the  Government  program  and 
helping  with  the  surplus  problem  in  that 
way.  I  think  it  is  a  help  but  not  enough 
in  my  opinion.  But  in  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion, he  would  be  penalized  for  having 
been  a  good  boy. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  He  might  get  a  new 
grower  allotment. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  As  I  understand 
it,  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  bill 
is  to  reduce  the  tremendous  surplus 
which  is  costing  us  so  much  in  storage 
charges. 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SANTANGELO.  11  we  were  to 
exempt  the  farmers  with  15  acres  or  less, 
how  many  more  extra  bushels  of  wheat 
would  be  produced  and  how  much  would 
it  cost  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  take  it  off  their  hands?  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  no  idea.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  something  like  25 
percent  of  the  surplus  has  been  caused 
by  the  15-acre  exemptions.  But  that 
is  just  part  of  the  story.  If  we  require 
the  commercial  belt  to  reduce,  the 
temptation  of  farmers  who  have  never 
planted  before  to  take  advantage  of  an 
exemption  would  be  stronger  than  ever. 
Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  My  time  has  about  ex- 
pired and  I  do  not  feel  I  should  take  fur- 
ther time. 
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There  have  been  about  5,000  new  15- 
acre  growers  each  year,  according  to 
estimates.  I  would  i;ay  there  would  be 
about  15,000  or  20,00(i  such  new  growers 
if  we  permitted  the  15-acre  exemption 
to  continue  next  year. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dagtte]. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
to  state  that  I  canno'.  support  many  of 
the  programs  that  ar(  suggested  in  H.R. 
8230.  It  is  very  unfortunate  in  ray  judg- 
ment that  a  few  good  and  necessary 
things  are  included  in  this  omnibus  bill 
along  with  many  bad  features.  I  can, 
of  course,  support  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  480.  which  has  been  used  over  the 
past  several  years  vi?ry  effectively.  It 
has  been  a  means  of  unloading  our  sur- 
plus commodities  thai  have  been  created 
by  unwise  Government  programs  over 
many  years.  I  shall  continue  to  support 
its  extension. 

I  alfo  support  the  extension  of  the 
Wool  Act.  Wool  is  ore  of  the  few  deficit 
produced  farm  commodities.  Because 
wool  is  normally  imported  in  large  vol- 
ume, the  type  of  progiam  involved  in  the 
Wool  Act  ii.  my  judgment  is  the  best  that 
can  be  developed  up  to  this  time.  It  is 
the  easiest  way  to  ()p>erate  a  program 
without  causing  trouble  with  our  friends 
abroad  and  also  helps  preserve  a  very 
necessary  domestic  agriculture  industry. 

I  cannot,  however,  support  the  exten- 
sion of  the  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. Over  $700  million  will  be  paid 
out  to  farmers  in  1961  under  the  first 
year  of  this  program,  and  I  do  not  have 
positive  proof  as  of  this  date  as  to  what, 
if  any,  real  accomplishments  will  come 
from  this  program. 

We  do  know,  according  to  the  USDA 
crop  estimates  available  to  date,  that 
there  will  be  a  reduction  of  less  than  15 
million  acres  of  corn  on  planted  basis. 
Whereas,  the  USDA  reports  also  show 
that  we  are  paying  for  a  reduction  of 
over  20  million  acres.  All  the  reports  I 
have  seen  so  far  indicate  that  farmers 
are  taking  out  their  very  poorest  land 
and  are  pouring  on  tie  fertilizer  on  the 
areas  being  planted.  The  net  result 
could  even  be  far  less  when  it  comes  to 
bushels  harvested  than  the  particular 
record  already  indicated  on  reduced 
acres  planted. 

The  same  applies  to  the  grain  sor- 
ghum program.  My  farmers  are  not 
very  happy  about  tiis  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, and  I  would  suggest  that  it  be 
deleted  from  this  bill  until  we  know 
more  about  the  actual  net  effects  and 
total  cost  of  the  program. 

The  wheat  section  of  the  bill  is  very 
obnoxious  to  the  smt.ll  wheat  farmer  in 
my  section  of  the  cointi-y.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  not  much,  if  any,  surplus 
of  the  kind  of  wheat  grouTi  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Ur.ited  States.  Why 
should  these  farmen  be  asked  to  make 
any  reduction.  In  the  second  place, 
many  of  my  farmer;;  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  the  15-ucre  privilege  in  the 
current  law;  and.  while  they  have  not 
had  the  right  to  vote  in  referendum, 
they  have  likewise  not  been  penalized  if 
they  planted  up  to  15  acres  of  wheat. 


Under  this  law,  if  they  have  been  plant- 
ing less  than  15  acres,  they  will  be  held 
to  the  iiighest  of  what  they  have 
planted  in  the  last  3  years  and  will  be 
penalized  if  they  exceed  their  allotment. 
Even  though  they  are  subject  to  this 
penalty  and  have  been  plantmg  below 
15  acres,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote 
under  this  program.  This  is  verj'  un- 
fair and  not  justified. 

A  cropland  adjustment  program  such 
as  I  introduced  into  bill  form  several 
months  ago  would  be  a  much  better  ap- 
proach to  both  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
program.  It  would  involve  all  cropland 
and  would  get  away  from  the  individual 
acreage  allotments  on  wheat,  corn,  and 
the  other  feed  grains.  It  would  not  re- 
ward the  farmer  that  had  been  over- 
planting  in  the  base  years  of  1959  and 
1960  such  as  the  current  feed  grain  pro- 
gram does.  The  farmer  that  had  been 
properly  caring  for  the  land  would  get 
equal  treatment  with  the  farmer  who 
had  been  abusing  land.  This  is  only 
justice.  Furthermore,  the  farmer  would 
be  allowed  to  make  his  own  decision  as 
to  how  much  he  planted  on  his  crop 
acres  after  he  had  made  the  reduction 
in  total  cropland  required  by  my  bill. 
This  would  give  farmers  freedom  of  op- 
eration and  decisionmaking;  and,  in 
my  judgment,  my  farmers  are  much  bet- 
ter able  to  do  this  than  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  any  bureaucrat. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  I  am  well  aware  that  it 
is  difficult  to  come  up  with  a  program 
that  .«!atisfies  everyone.  However,  pass- 
ing this  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  com- 
mittee will  be  extremely  costly,  and  it 
will  not  solve  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
problem.  Part  of  this  bill  is  considered 
only  temporai-y  and  for  only  1  year; 
but  past  experience  in  this  body  has  in- 
dicated that  what  starts  out  temporary, 
generally  ends  up  as  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. This  would  be  sad  indeed  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  sec- 
tions of  this  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  KiLDAY.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8230)  to  improve  and  protect  farm 
prices  and  farm  income,  to  adjust  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  in  line 
with  the  requirements  therefor,  to  im- 
prove distribution  and  expand  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  liberalize 
and  extend  farm  credit  services,  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
McCoRMACK.  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Morgan,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Hallkck,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Mr.  Chipkrfield. 


COMMITTEE  TO  ESCORT  HIS  KX- 
CELLENCY  SIR  ABUBAKAR  TAPA- 
WA  BALEWA.  K.B.E..  M.P..  PRIME 
MINISTER  OF  THE  FEDERATION 
OF  NIGERIA 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  to  escort 
our  distinguished  guest  into  the  Chamber 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

I  Accordingly,  at  2  o'clock  and  36  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  House  stood  in  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  caU  of  the  Chair.) 

During  the  recess  the  following  oc- 
curred : 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation 
of  Nigeria  and  his  party  entered  the  Hail 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  3 
o'clock  p.m.,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Nigeria  was  escorted  to  the  Speaker's 
rostrum  by  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purp>ose. 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representathes,  it  becomes  my 
high  privilege  and  great  pleasm-e  to 
present  to  you  the  representative  of  a 
great,  a  proud,  and  a  free  people,  a  peo- 
ple who  are  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
as  the  United  States  is  friendly  to  them. 

I  present  to  you  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  great  Federation  of  Nigeria.  (Ap- 
plause, the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  ALHAJI.  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE SIR  ABUBAKAR  TAFAWA 
BALEWA,  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  THE 
FEDERATION  OF  NIGERIA 

The  PRIME  MINISTER  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Nigeria.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard 
it  a  signal  honor  and  privilege  to  be  in- 
vited to  address  this  world -famed 
gathering  not  only  because  the  United 
States  of  America  is  one  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  advanced  on  earth  today, 
but  also  because  I  believe  that  those  who 
have  struggled  and  worked  to  achieve  in- 
dependence will  share  with  you  and  the 
great  country  which  you  represent  a  spe- 
cial meaning  of  hberty,  of  freedom  from 
outside  control,  and  opportunities  for  the 
fulfillment  of  ones  national  desires  and 
cultural  heritage. 

Sir,  this  is  my  third  visit  to  your  great 
country.  The  first  was  in  1955  when  I 
came  to  study  river  transport  on  the 
Mississippi.  I  was  then  my  country's 
Minister  of  Transport.  My  last  visit  was 
October  when  I  came  to  witness  the  ad- 
mission of  my  country  into  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

It  is  with  a  sf>ecial  sense  of  affinity 
that  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  visiting 
your  country  on  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Our  affinity  with  the 
United  States  is  twofold.  We  share  with 
you  a  history  of  common  struggle  to 
achieve  freedom  from  anything  that  is 
oppressive  to  the  human  spiiit.  We  also 
share  with  you  a  blood  affinity  with  some 
20  million  of  your  citizenr  of  African 
descent.  Between  our  two  countries 
there  resides  the  largest  concentration  of 
peoples  with  African  blood. 

Therefore,  my  Government  and  the 
people  of  Nigeria  watch  with  great  in- 
terest the  gallant  effort  which  your  Gov- 
ernment and  administration  are  making 
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to  remove  those  elements  in  your  social 
institutions  which  have  in  the  past 
caused  us  great  anxiety.  We  in  Nigeria 
do  appreciate  your  diflBculties  in  tackling 
this  most  delicate  and  complicated  prob- 
lem. We  congratulate  your  Government 
for  its  courage  in  facing  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities in  this  sphere,  and  we  can  assure 
you  that  as  long  as  your  administration 
continues  in  its  effort  it  will  always  have 
our  sympathy  and  understanding. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  kindness  which  we  have 
found  on  all  sides  and  the  hospitality 
with  which  we  have  been  received  since 
our  arrival.  We  have  been  struck  by 
the  spirit  of  understanding  we  have 
found  in  discussing  with  those  to  whom 
the  American  people  have  entrusted  the 
care  and  control  of  their  national  affairs 
and  we  are  highly  gratified  that  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  far  away  from  our 
own  home,  we  have  found  friends  willing 
to  listen  to  oui  own  point  of  view  and  to 
understand  the  purpose  and  impulses 
that  underline  our  actions  and  our 
faults. 

No  one  who  visits  the  United  State.s 
of  America  will  fail  to  notice  the  effects 
of  a  free  society  and  of  a  democratic 
system  of  government  in  which  the  rul- 
ers are  the  embodiments  of  the  will  of 
the  people  and  where  the  activity  of 
those  who  rule  are  reviewed  frankly  from 
time  to  time  by  the  entire  population. 
We  admire  the  American  way  of  life  and 
we  respect  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  their  love  of  freedom. 

Like  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Nigeria, 
cherish  freedom  and  individual  liberty. 
Our  policy  as  has  always  been  stated  is 
one  of  friendship  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  We  do  not  wish  to  identify 
ourselves  as  a  matter  of  routine  with 
the  policies  of  any  particular  country 
or  groups  of  countries.  We  will  continue 
to  base  our  attitude  to  the  problems  of 
the  world  on  an  unflinching  respect  for 
truth  and  the  desire  to  find  out  and  to 
strive  to  support  what  is  right.  It  is 
our  determination  in  all  our  dealings 
within  our  own  country  and  with  the 
outside  world  that  we  should  uphold 
the  dignity  of  man  everywhere.  We 
shall  endeavor  with  every  means  at  6ur 
command  to  make  certain  that  in  our 
own  country  the  freedom  which  we  have 
attained  and  which  we  so  dearly  cherish 
shall  extend  to  all  who  are  still  under 
the  domination  of  other  people. 

We  know  full  well  from  our  own  ex- 
perience that  the  preparation  of  a  peo- 
ple for  freedom  and  nationhood  in  the 
modern  world  requires  some  effort  and 
sense  of  purpose  among  those  on  whom 
the  freedom  is  to  be  conferred.  We  real- 
ize also  that  some  planning  and  train- 
ing are  always  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  successful  independent 
state.  In  many  cases,  the  governing 
powers  of  these  dependent  territories 
have  not  accepted  the  principle  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  these  peo- 
ples. As  a  result,  training  and  prepara- 
tion are  not  forthcoming  from  them  in 
the  hope  that  the  territories  under  them 
will  remain  in  perpetual  bondage. 

Sir,  Nigeria  is  emphatically  opposed 
to  this  attitude.     Our  own  freedom  can 


only  have  meaning  to  the  extent  we 
utilize  our  efforts  and  good  will  to  achieve 
the  same  for  all  Africans.  I  am  happy 
today  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing these  views  before  the  Congress 
of  a  country  which  all  through  its  his- 
tory has  had  the  high  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  one  leading"  nation  of  the  world 
which  has  consistently  been  oppo.sed  to 
the  domination  of  one  country  by  an- 
other. (Applause.  1  In  Nigeria  today, 
we  are  engaged  in  the  exciting  task  of 
nation-building.  Like  many  of  our 
neighbors,  we  are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lems of  raising  the  living  .standards  of 
our  peoples  and  of  expandins  oiu'  .social 
services.  Members  of  the  Contiress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  I  would 
like  to  say  how  very  much  we  in  Nigeria 
appreciate  your  assi.stance  and  the  ready 
help  we  have  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  a.ssistance 
which  you  have  recently  given  to  enable 
us  to  have  a  rigantic  program  of  edu- 
cation based  (m  what  we  now  call  the 
Ashby  Commission  report.  This  edu- 
cational program  fore.shadowed  by  the 
Ashby  Commission  report  is  only  a  part 
of  the  major  5  years'  development  pro- 
gram which  my  Government  is  now  en- 
gaged in  formulating.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  U.S.  Government  showed  its 
great  interest  by  dispatching  a  team  of 
four  experts  in  economic  planning  to 
study  how  the  i)lan  is  progressing.  I  am 
sure  that  your  Government  must  have 
received  by  no'v  the  report  of  the  four 
experts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  have  tre- 
mendous responsibilities.  Responsibili- 
ties not  only  to  the  citizens  of  their  own 
country,  but  to  the  entire  world.  Ni'jcria 
looks  at  the  international  situation  with 
increasing  anxiety.  Since  World  War  II. 
the  great  powers  have  been  trying  to  find 
ways  by  which  the  peace  of  the  world 
could  be  preserved.  For  many  years  now. 
the  great  nations  have  been  holding 
series  of  conferences  with  a  view  to 
achieving  everlasting  peace  for  mankind. 
So  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  no 
spectacular  result.  I  think  this  is  due 
largely  to  suspicion  and  distrust.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  conferences  by  the  great 
powers  are  useful,  and  I  also  believe  that 
exchange  of  ideas  between  the  different 
peoples  of  the  world  is  good.  However,  it 
is  my  view  also  that  the  most  effective 
way  of  creating  understanding  and  "-e- 
moving  suspicion  and  distrust  is  by  closer 
association  of  peoples  at  all  levels,  by 
exchange  of  ideas,  and  by  personal  con- 
tact. The  East  must  understand  the 
West,  not  only  at  the  high  government 
level  but  also  the  ordinary  people  from 
the  East  must  be  encouraged  to  visit  the 
West  and  see  how  the  people  there  live 
in  their  ordinary  day-to-day  life. 

The  people  of  the  West,  Mr.  Speaker, 
must  also  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  East 
to  see,  feel,  and  learn  what  life  is  like 
there.  Sir,  we  in  Nigeria  think  that  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  big 
nations  could  really  preserve  world  peace 
without  necessarily  engaging  in  the  tra- 
ditional way  of  waging  war.  The 
dangers  of  war  are  so  great  today  that 


all  nations,  big  or  small,  must  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  stop  an  armed  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Nigeria  have  faith 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  it  is  our  wish 
that  the  United  Nations  Organization 
should  be  greatly  strengthened  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  nation  to 
ignore  its  authority.  We  think  that  the 
whole  structure  of  the  United  Nations 
needs  to  be  reexamined  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council  should  be  composed  in  such 
a  way  that  the  new  independent  African 
countries  can  have  an  effective  voice. 
We  believe  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation is  the  only  one  sure  guarantee  of 
preservinc  the  independent  sovereignty 
of  all  states  that  are  weak.  The  United 
States  of  America  working  ;n  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  nations  has  a  very 
important  part  to  play  in  bringing  this 
about. 

My  presence  in  the  United  States  of 
America  today  is  a  mark  of  genuine  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  friendship. 
We  in  Nigeria  fully  realize  that  in  the 
modern  world  no  nation  can  shut  itself 
out  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  that 
mutual  cooperation  between  nations  for 
the  i)reservation  of  peace  and  the  devel- 
opment and  progress  of  society  is  in- 
evitable While  consolidating  our  long 
established  friendships  and  making  new 
ones  we  have  not  failed  to  make  it  ap- 
parent that  for  us  our  continent  of 
Africa  is  a  very  special  place.  You  will 
have  heard,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  our  recent 
efforts  in  Africa  to  come  together  and 
to  examine  ways  by  which  all  the  various 
states  in  our  continent  can  cooperate 
in  a  joint  endeavor  for  the  development 
of  their  resources,  for  the  improvement 
of  communications,  and  a  general  move- 
ment toward  closer  association.  When 
the  representatives  of  20  independent 
African  countries  met  recently  in  Mon- 
rovia we  tried  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
what  we  thought  would  make  for  lasting 
as.sociation  based  on  respect  for  each 
other's  feelings  and  understanding  of 
each  other's  point  of  view. 

We  cannot  underestimate  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  and  the  enormous  task 
before  us  in  Africa.  We  are  conscious 
of  the  trials  and  the  complications  which 
we  must  face  before  our  dreams  ma- 
terialize In  furtherance  of  this  knowl- 
edge and  determination  our  experts  are 
now  meeting  at  Dakar  in  an  air  of  friend - 
.'^hip  to  put  up  concrete  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  organ- 
ization for  the  implementation  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Monrovia  conference. 
These  proposals  will  be  submitted  to  the 
resumed  conference  to  be  held  in  Lagos 
later  this  year.  The  Africans  today  are 
determined  to  foster  greater  coopera- 
tion among  themselves,  so  that  while 
drawing  on  the  advanced  techniques  and 
the  skills  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  they  will  on  their  own  develop 
their  own  resources  and  their  own  cul- 
ture in  order  to  make  their  own  con- 
tribution to  the  general  progress  of  man- 
kind Gone  are  the  days  when  Africa 
was  viewed  only  through  storybook  pic- 
tures as  a  remote  and  dark  continent. 
Africa  today  is  awake  and  alive  to  the ' 
problems  of  the  world  and  the  difficulties 
of  modern  government. 
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Many  African  coimtries  are  ik)w  be- 
coming independent,  and  I  hope,  sir,  that 
the  people  of  America,  people  of  the 
United  States,  should  appreciate  that 
many  of  those  counfc-ies  have  been  under 
colonial  rule  for  ov(;r  a  hundred  years, 
therefore  each  one  of  Uiem  after  achiev- 
ing independence  sbould  be  given  the 
chance  to  consoUdc.te  its  new  position 
because,  Mr.  Speiiker,  independence 
brings  with  it  mu<:h  excitement;  and 
the  transfer  of  power  from  colonial 
regime  to  self-rule  is  not  always  very 
easy  because  not  all  the  colonial  powers 
are  of  the  same  temperament. 

We  are  yearning  for  means  to  foster 
self -sustained  economic  growth.  We  ex- 
pect help  from  the  enterprising  people 
of  the  United  Statas.  We  need  every 
possible  assistance  because  we  think  we 
share  with  you  the  American  people,  a 
faith  in  the  destiny  cf  mankind.  Nigeria 
in  particular,  and  ttie  African  countries 
in  general,  present  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities; and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the 
great  American  Nation  will  be  alive  to 
the  importance  of  Africa  in  its  making 
the  fullest  contribution  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  miinkind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  was  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the 
founders  of  your  gr<rat  Nation  and  has 
impelled  you  to  great  feats  in  moments 
of  national  emergency  as  well  as  in  your 
daily  activities  tha:.  same  spirit  has 
shown  itself  in  Africa  and  we  are  deter- 
mined that  the  flame  of  freedom  once 
alight  shall  not  go  out  again  in  our 
continent. 

Once  more,  I  thank  you  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  for  this  great  opportunity 
to  address  you  this  afternoon.  Our  ex- 
perience in  your  coimtry  will  long  be 
remembered.  Thank  you.  [Applause, 
the  Members  rising.  1 

At  3  o'clock  and  20  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Ni- 
geria and  his  party  retired  from  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  at  3  o'clock 
and  30  minutes  p.m.,  the  House  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 


AUTHORIZATION    TO    PRINT    PRO- 
CEEDINGS HAD  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings which  took  place  duriiig  the  recess 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  8230)  to  im- 
prove and  protect  farm  prices  and  farm 
income,  to  adjust  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  line  with  the  require- 


ments therefor,  to  improve  distribution 
and  expand  exporXA  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  liberalize  and  extend  farm 
credit  services,  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
consumers,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  8230 
with  Mr.  KiLDAY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  had  1  hour  and 
24  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenI  1  hour 
and  27  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  would  not  care  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MclNTiaEl. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  \ash 
to  take  this  time  to  mention  two  or  tliree 
portions  of  this  bill  to  which  I  would  like 
to  refer  specifically  rather  than  to  com- 
ment on  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

The  first  section  to  which  I  wish  to  re- 
fer is  that  designated  in  the  bill  as  sub- 
title (D>  dealing  with  amendments  to 
the  Marketing  Agreements  Act  of  1!)37. 
The  provisions  of  the  original  bill.  EJl. 
6400,  contained  some  rather  exteniiive 
amendments  to  this  act. 

I  want  the  committee  to  undersUmd 
that  our  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture struck  from  the  bill  all  of  that  por- 
tion in  H.R.  6400;  and  in  subsequent 
conmiittee  prints,  and  in  the  final  bill, 
H.R.  8230,  we  have  none  of  the  reccm- 
mendations  contained  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  but  have  rather  specifically 
added  some  commodities  to  the  existing 
legislation.  Because  there  will  be  some 
interest  on  the  part  of  some  Meml»ers 
of  the  House  relative  to  these  commodi- 
ties, because  these  Members  come  fiom 
different  States,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  commodities  we  have 
added  without  further  change  in  the  act 
are  apples,  both  fresh  and  for  processing, 
from  New  York,  Michigan.  Maryland,  In- 
diana, New  Jersey,  and  the  six  New  E:ig- 
land  States.  We  have  also  added  cr:m- 
berries  for  canning  and  freezing,  tjid 
peanuts  and  turkeys  as  additional  com- 
modities within  this  act. 

I  would  specifically  point  out  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Committee  on  AjtI- 
culttire  that  In  amending  Marketing 
Agreements  Act  of  1937  to  bring  some 
of  these  commodities  within  an  area  of 
eligibility  for  canning  and  freezing  tliat 
we  are  specifically  referring  here  to  i:he 
commodity  before  it  is  processed  and  not 
to  the  commodity  after  it  is  processed. 

This  is  a  point  of  distinction  which,  is 
important.  We  are  intending  here  to 
amend  this  marketing  agreement  legisla- 
tion in  relation  to  use  of  these  commod- 
ities for  processing  and  not  to  cover  or  to 
permit  marketing  orders  or  agreements 
on  the  processed  product. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  also  like  to 
mention  another  section  of  the  bill,  title 
in.    Perhaps  we  may  get  into  a  further 


discussion  of  this  under  the  5 -minute 
nile.  But  Just  briefly  may  I  say  that  title 
m  of  this  bin  is  a  very  wanprehensive 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  consolidation  into  one  legisla- 
tive statute,  so  to  speak,  of  all  of  the 
existing  Fanners  Home  Administration 
authorities,  together  with  legislation 
permitting  assistance  imder  emergency 
situations. 

We  are  bringing  together  S(sne  eight 
or  nine  separate  legislative  acts  or 
statutes  into  a  consolidated  legislative 
vehicle  or  statute.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  improve  the  internal  administration 

of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

This  will  greatly  facilitate  administra- 
tion of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion authorities  and  functions. 

We  propose  to  make  some  changes  in 
the  statutory  limitations  on  loans.  We 
are  not  withdrawing  any  specific  areas 
in  which  the  Farmers  Hcune  Administra- 
tion is  now  functioning.  This  consoli- 
dation will  be  very  constructive. 

We  have  changed  the  method  of  fimd- 
ing  and  flnsincing  only  in  respect  to 
establishing  some  revolving  funds,  but 
here  again  all  funds  will  be  strictly  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Appropriation 
Committees  of  the  Congress. 

May  I  next  refer  to  Public  Law  480.  I 
call  to  your  attention  one  of  tb^  admin- 
istration's proposals  in  title  n,  extension 
of  Public  Law  480,  would  have  provided 
for  the  storage  of  commodity  credit 
grains  abroad  with  title  held  by  the 
United  States.  This  portion  was 
stricken  frcMn  the  bill  and  is  not  in  H.R. 
8230.  So  that  if  anyone  has  had  either 
a  reservation  or  has  been  in  support  of 
this  type  of  activity,  they  should  know 
that  proposal  of  the  Secretary  is  not  in 
this  bill. 

May  I  tsJce  a  further  moment  to  elab- 
orate a  bit  on  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration legislation  included  in  this 
bill.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee to  help  to  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
activities.  We  have  tried  to  recognize 
in  some  of  the  amendments  that  the  de- 
mand for  credit  in  agriculture  is  chang- 
ing. Some  of  the  statutory  limits  of 
loans  have  been  expanded.  We  have 
provided  for  some  improvement  In  the 
Insured  provisions  of  the  act. 

We  have  provided  for  some  increases 
in  the  water  facilities  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  Insured  loan  limit  is  set  at  $2.5 
million,  while  the  direct  loan  limit  is  . 
set  at  $500,000.  This  is  an  increase 
above  the  previous  statutory  limit,  but 
it  was  our  considered  opinion  that  this 
was  a  constructive  move  to  make. 

A  new  provision  within  the  Paimers 
Home  Administration  legislation  is  an 
authorization  that  p)ermits  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  to  participate, 
with  other  lenders,  in  loans  up  to  80 
percent  on  operating  loans.  We  also 
have  made  a  provision  here,  which  is  ^ 
new,  that  the  Farmers  Home  Adn:iinis- 
tration  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
soil  conservation  districts  where  these 
districts  need  some  financial  assistance 
in  funding  In  relation  to  equipment 
which  they  might  need  to  further  the 
work  of  the  soil  conversation  district. 
These  loans  are  limited  to  $30,000  in  a 
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single  loan  and  not  to  exceed  a  total  in 
any  one  year  of  $500,000  in  the  country. 

These  are  the  major  provisions  which 
are  included.  I  think  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant section  of  this  bill.  The  House 
had  similar  legislation  before  it  last 
year,  which  passed  the  House  but  failed 
of  passage  in  the  Senate.  We  have 
modified  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary.  They  have  been  in 
most  instances  limiting  modifications — 
less  authority  than  the  SecretaiT  asked 
for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  well  to  im- 
derstand  in  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation, and  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  feed  grain  section,  that  the 
basic  question  which  has  been  before 
us  in  regard  to  the  farm  program  for  a 
good  many  years  has  been  the  question 
of  whether  we  should  enable  farmers  to 
balance  their  production  with  the  de- 
mand for  their  product.  Generally 
speaking,  everybody  else  in  the  United 
States  does  this.  We  have  not  heard  of 
any  other  large  segment  of  American 
business  or  labor  which  does  not  have  a 
practical  means  of  balancing  the  supply 
of  their  product  with  the  demand  for 
that  product.  Basically  that  is  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  so-called  farm  ques- 
tion. Many  of  us  believe  that  we  should 
do  what  we  can  to  bring  about  a  balance 
between  supply  and  demand.  Certain 
large  groups  of  interested  individuals 
disagree  with  my  view.  These  people 
feel  that  there  should  be  no  opportunity 
for  farmers  to  use  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  farmers 
have  the  same  right  to  balance  supply 
and  demand  that  banks  do.  Oh,  I  know 
some  of  you  will  say  "Well,  banks  haven't 
anything  to  do  with  this."  You  just 
try  to  establish  a  bank,  State  or  National, 
in  any  community  in  the  United  States, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  of  the  State  Banking 
Commission  must  make  a  finding  that 
there  is  a  need  for  the  additional  facil- 
ity, and  if  there  is  not  a  need,  in  other 
words,  if  the  demand  for  those  banking 
services  is  already  met,  you  cannot  pro- 
vide an  additional  supply.  I  merely  cite 
banking  facilities  as  an  example.  There 
are  many  other  facilities  of  the  same 
kind.  All  of  our  public  utilities  operate 
on  that  basis.  You  cannot  provide  a 
common  carrier  truck  service  to  the 
smallest  town  in  the  United  States  with- 
out establishing  that  there  is  a  need  for 
this  service  over  and  above  the  existing 
supply  of  those  services.  Of  course, 
everyone  in  my  part  of  the  covmtry  is 
familiar  with  the  oil  proration  laws. 
Right  now,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  own  an  oil  well  in  Texas,  you  cannot 
let  it  run  more  than  9  days  per  month. 
That  is  control  spelled  with  a  large  "C" 
but  it  is  a  type  of  control  which  is  ap- 
proved in  the  best  and  most  conserva- 
tive quarters.  I  only  ask.  Why  not  the 
same  rule  for  oil  men  and  cotton  men? 

I  want  to  make  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  work  for  farmers,  not  against 


them,  I  want  our  farmers  to  share  on 
the  same  basis  with  other  groups  in  our 
national  prosperity.  I  know,  and  every 
one  of  you  know,  that  so  long  as  farm- 
ers produce  far  more  than  the  market 
will  take  of  any  product  that  the  price 
of  that  product  is  going  to  remain  far 
below  a  fair  level. 

We  are  only  saying  that  farmers 
should  have  some  practical  mean.s  of 
doing  this  sort  of  thing.  That  is  basi- 
cally what  this  bill  attempts  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  perfectly  true,  as 
was  said  here  earlier,  that  this  bill  has 
been  so  stripped  of  new  ideas  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  extension  and  re- 
newal of  existing  programs.  But  those 
programs  are  of  vital  importance  to 
American  farmers  and  to  American  con- 
sumers, and  speaking  of  consumers,  let 
me  point  out  that  the  consumers  of  the 
United  States  are — thanks  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  farmers — getting  more  and 
better  food  today  for  a  smaller  part  of 
their  disposable  income  than  the  people 
ol  any  other  age  or  country.  I  cannot 
believe  that  our  consumers  are  going  to 
object  to  farmers  getting  a  fair  price 
for  what  they  produce.  We  have  made 
it  against  the  law  to  pay  an  industrial 
worker  less  than  $1.25  per  hour,  and 
every  consumer  pays  far  more  labor 
costs  than  farm  costs,  yet  farm.ers,  in- 
cluding farmer  owners,  make  only  about 
80  cents  per  hour  at  present  farm  prices, 
and  many  make  far  less. 

No,  these  farm  programs  are  essential, 
as  I  see  it,  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
whole  economy.  It  would  be  an  out- 
standing tragedy  were  we  not  to  extend 
and  enlarge  those  existing  programs.  It 
would  be  inexcusable  were  we  to  fail  to 
try  to  lift  from  farm  income.  That  is 
what  this  bill  tries  to  do. 

The  fact  that  the  idea  is  old  does  not 
diminish  its  importance  one  whit.  So. 
when  we  come  to  the  problem  of  feed 
grains,  we  are  immediately  confronted 
with  the  question  of  how  to  bring  about 
a  balance  between  the  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

With  reference  to  feed  grains  we  have 
never  had  any  very  serious  effort  made 
to  balance  supply  and  demand  until  this 
year.  I  want  to  repeat  that,  because 
many  of  us  do  not  realize  that  fact. 
Feed  grains,  corn  especially,  is  the  one 
great  crop  in  the  United  States  in  which 
there  has  never  been  made  any  very 
serious  effort  to  bring  about  a  balance 
between  supply  and  demand.  We  have 
in  the  past  followed  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  utterly  indefensible  program  of 
supporting  the  price  of  corn  and  of  grain 
sorghiuns  and  of  other  feed  grains 
without  making  any  effort  to  control 
production. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Since  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned  the  fact  that 
he  feels  not  sufficient  effort  has  been 
made  to  control  feed  grains  in  the  past, 
in  all  fairness  it  should  be  said  that  in 
contrast  with  cotton,  which  is  the  com- 
modity that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
is  much  interested  in,   feed  grains  are 


not  marketed  for  the  most  part  as  feed 
grains.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  not  made  the  progress  we  should 
have  made,  but  I  would  also  say  in  the 
.same  sentence  that  I  think  the  reasons 
why  progress  has  not  been  made  in  this 
area  are  very  obvious.  If  it  were  as  easy 
to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  our  problem 
as  it  is  apparently  with  the  cotton  prob- 
lem, I  would  be  very  happy. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  entirely  correct.  But  he  anticipated 
the  very  next  point  that  I  wanted  to 
make,  which  was  the  difficulty  of  han- 
dling the  feed  grain  problem. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  have  not 
made — I  should  not  say  we  have  made 
no  effort — I  should  say  we  have  not  pro- 
vided protjrams  to  balance  the  supply  of 
feed  grains  with  the  demand  for  feed 
grains  as  we  have  with  all  other  major 
agricultural  products  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  probable  exception  of 
milk.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  will  agree  that  this  is  a  correct 
statement,  but  I  hasten  to  add  that  I 
agree  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
is  exactly  correct  as  to  the  reason  for 
our  failure.  We  have  failed  to  act  in 
the  past  because  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  control  the  production  of  livestock 
feed,  far  more  difficult  than  it  is  to  deal 
with  cotton  and  wheat,  where  all  of  the 
product  is  sold.  No  farmer  has  any  use 
for  cotton  as  such  on  his  farm,  and,  for 
practical  purposes,  no  farmer  has  any 
use  for  wheat  as  such  on  his  farm.  Both 
must  be  processed,  and  both  are  sold. 
They  are  cash  crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  feed  grains  are  fed 
to  livestock,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  sold, 
not  as  a  grain,  but  as  a  meat  product  or 
as  milk  or  eggs — anyway,  as  an  animal 
product.  Most  feed  grains  reach  the 
market  in  the  form  of  animal  products. 
It  i.s  very  difficult  to  devise  a  program 
which  deals  fairly  with  everyone.  That 
unquestionably  explains  much  of  the 
delay  in  developing  a  feed-grain  pro- 
pram,  but  it  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
I  merely  point  out  that  the  problem  is 
difficult,  and  that  it  has  been  allowed  to 
go  unsolved  so  long  that  we  have  built 
up  tremendous  stocks  of  surplus  grain 
which  simply  must  be  reduced.  Every 
taxpayer  has  a  right  to  demand  action. 

We  believe  that  today  we  are  working 
on  an  approach  that  does  give  us  a  real 
prospect  of  balancing  the  supply  of  feed 
prains  with  the  reasonable  demand 
therefor.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that 
that  reasonable  demand  is  tied  very 
clo.sely  to  the  demand  for  animal  prod- 
ucts I.  as  one  who  comes  from  the 
leading  livestock  State  in  the  Nation, 
believe  sincerely  that  the  welfare  of  the 
livestock  industry  is  tied  directly  to  the 
level  of  prices  and  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains,  because  when  we  pro- 
duce an  unlimited  amount  of  feed  grains 
which  hang  over  the  market,  either  to  be 
sold  today  at  a  low  price  or  to  be  held 
at  Government  expense  for  years,  with 
the  certain  knowledge  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately go  into  livestock  at  some  future 
date,  it  cannot  but  depress  the  livestock 
market. 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  emphasized  that 
point.  I  think  those  of  us  who  are 
rather  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
feed  grain  and  the  livestock  industry 
know  that  whenever  we  have  cheap 
grain  we  have  cheap  livestock.  It 
causes  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  as  far 
as  livestock  prices  are  concerned. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
think  it  is  so  true.  We  must  recognize 
that  when  we  are  dealing  with  feed 
grains  we  are  dealing  with  probably  two- 
thirds  or  three-quarters  of  all  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  Nation.  We  are 
dealing  not  only  with  the  value  of  the 
corn  and  the  grain  sorghums,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  value  of  our  cattle,  our 
hogs,  even  our  chickens,  and  our  milk. 
We  are  talking  about  the  great  bulk  of 
agricultural  income  when  we  talk  about 
feed  grains.  So  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  deal  intelligently  with  feed 
grains. 

This  bill  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
better  balance,  not  an  exact  or  scientific 
plan,  but  a  better  balance,  between  the 
supply  and  demand  for  feed  grains  by 
continuing  substantially  the  program 
which  is  presently  in  operation,  under 
which  the  Government  makes  payments 
to  the  producer  of  feed  grains  who  will 
reduce  their  acreage  of  feed  grains  in- 
cluding barley  during  the  coming  year. 
The  farmer  must  retire  as  much  as  20 
percent  of  his  feed  grain  acreage  to  be 
ehgible.  When  he  does  that  he  can  re- 
ceive payments  in  kind  or  cash  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary  at  the  rate  of 
50  percent  of  his  normal  production  on 
those  acres.  If  he  takes  out  another 
20  percent,  he  can  receive  60  percent  of 
his  normal  production  on  these  addi- 
tional retired  acres. 

In  addition,  when  he  cooperates  by 
taking  out  at  least  20  percent  of  his 
acres,  he  is  then  assured  of  a  support 
price  on  all  of  his  production,  which 
price  is  of  itself  quite  attractive.  This 
support  is  this  year,  as  you  know,  based 
upon  $1.20  corn.  We  have  ever>-  reason 
to  assume  it  will  be  about  the  same  next 
year.  The  bill  as  we  drew  it  up  this 
spring  did  not  fix  any  dollars  or  cents  or 
any  percentage  of  parity  as  the  actual 
support  level,  but  left  that  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frori  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  two 
questions.  Perhaps  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification  further  on  in  the  debate,  it 
may  be  that  the  gentleman  will  need 
more  time  to  answer.  But.  you  will  re- 
call. I  offered  an  amendment  that  silage 
would  not  be  considered  grain  when  put 
into  a  .'^ilo.  It  was  adopted  in  the  House. 
I  now  am  told  farmers  buy  sweet  corn 
seed,  permitting  it  to  grow  into  mature 
corn,  and  are  permitted  under  the  law 
to  fill  thei'  silo  with  sweet  corn  contain- 
ing the  ear  which,  of  course,  replaces  the 
corn,  and  is  really  gettmg  around  the 
intent.  I  think,  of  the  act.  That  is  ques- 
tion No.  1. 


Could  we  have  it  clarified  as  to  what 
would  happen? 

Question  No.  2:  In  the  event  the 
farmer  has  practiced  some  conserva- 
tion practices  like  cleaning  up  his  land 
on  a  farm  that  has  a  history  of  corn  over 
a  periof^  of  100  years,  but  suddenly  he 
decides  to  summer  fallow  his  land,  he 
loses  his  corn  ba.-^e  because  he  has  not 
had  corn  m  it  for  the  last  2  years;  can 
he  recover  his  corn  base  by  some  adjust- 
ment by  the  committee  in  such  an  event? 
It  may  be  that  this  will  take  up  too  much 
time,  but  I  merely  bring  the  questions  to 
your  attention  in  the  hope  that  this 
may  br  cleared  up  before  we  vote  on  the 
feed  grain  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
PeiTBit  me  to  suggest  that  I  would  like 
to  proceed  to  explain  the  program  before 
I  go  generally  to  answering  questions. 
But  I  think  clearly  the  answer  to  your 
.sFcond  question,  which  is  the  last  ques- 
tion you  asked,  is  to  be  found  on  page 
20  where  we  say: 

The  Pecreuiry  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  acreage  and  yields  for  the  1959  and  1960 
crop  yc;irs — 

Remember,  he  makes  that  in  the  yields 
which  creates  your  base  for  the  next 
year — 

as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct  for 
abn.'jrmal  factors  adversely  affecting  pro- 
duction, and  to  give  due  consideration  to 
tillable  acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type 
c>f  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures, 
and  topography 

I  think  that  rather  clearly  gives  the 
Secretary  authority  to  make  those  neces- 
sary adjustments  where  a  man  actually 
had  a  history  of  rotation. 

Mr  NELSEN.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  is  the  fact  that  I  made  inquiry 
of  the  Department.  In  the  one  case,  I 
received  an  affirmative  answer  that 
something  could  be  done.  The  second 
reply  was  that  nothing  could  be  done. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  it  be- 
cause I  have  had  several  letters  inquir- 
ing and  asking  for  information.  I  am 
sure  we  could  work  it  out,  if  the  Depart- 
ment has  some  legislative  inteat  to  go 
on. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  the  bill  quite 
clearly  takes  care  of  the  man  who  actu- 
ally did  have  that  history.  Now  then, 
if  a  man  simply  has  never  grown  any 
corn  and  suddenly  wants  to  get  into  the 
business.  I  do  not  think  it  gives  him  any 
authority. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  could  not  fail  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  overall  provisions  of  this 
bill.  But,  for  the  moment,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  to  turn  to  page  18. 
line  9.  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a 
possible  amendment.  On  page  18,  line  9, 
the  following  is  stated: 

Provided,  however.  That  any  producer  may 
elect  in  lieu  of  such  payment  to  devote  such 
diverted  acreage  to  castor  beans,  safflower. 
sunflower,   or   sesame,    if   designated  by   the 

Secretary. 

There  are  a  few  producers  of  guar 
beans     in     the     congressional    district 


which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
They  are  interested  in  producing  this 
bean  on  the  diverted  acres  that  ccmie 
about  as  the  result  of  participation  in 
the  feed  grain  program^  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
which  he  says  he  would  be  glad  for  the 
guar  bean  to  be  added  to  this  list  which 
includes  castor  beans,  saflSower,  stm- 
flower,  and  sesame.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
committee  would  be  favorable  to  adding 
guar  to  these  other  crops. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  have  to  point 
out  to  my  colleague  that  while  I  person- 
ally would  be  entirely  sympathetic  and 
actually  suggested  to  the  subcommittee 
that  it  include  guar,  the  subcommittee 
indicated,  and  I  think  without  any  for- 
mal vote,  that  they  did  not  want  to  in- 
clude anything  that  was  not  included  in 
the  1961  act. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  serious 
objection  to  the  inclusion  of  guar,  but 
I  think  there  was  simply  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  subcommittee  at  that 
time  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  go  be- 
yond what  we  had  provided  in  existing 
law.  I  personally  think  it  is  a  logical 
and  very  proper  inclusion. 

Mr  MAHON.  It  seems  that  the  Sec- 
retaiT  favors  the  inclusion  of  guar  in 
the  list  of  crops  eligible  for  planting  on 
diverted  acres.  We  consume  in  excess 
of  45  million  pounds  of  guar  beans  per 
year.  We  produce  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  our  requirement.  It  is  a  crop 
that  is  not  in  surplus  supply  and  one 
that  we  might  encourage.  It  would  not 
have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  economy, 
but  I  hope  before  the  amendment  stage 
the  committee  will  be  able  to  look  into 
this  matter  and  include  this  crop  along 
with  the  other  four. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Personally.  I  would  say 
that  if  the  gentleman  offers  this  amend- 
ment I  would  find  no  objection  in  the 
world  to  it.  I  would  be  happy  to  support 
it  but  I  cannot  bind  the  committee. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  provide  some  additional  in- 
formation as  to  guar  beans? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  a  bean  from  which 
gum  is  made.    It  is  a  kind  of  legume. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  it  is  a  summer 
growing  legume.  It  is  supposed  to  fill  a 
great  need  for  ground  cover  in  an  area 
where  we  have  few  summer  legumes 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  gum  is  used  ex- 
tensively. It  requires  over  45  million 
pounds  of  beans  a  year,  I  believe,  to  pro- 
duce the  gum  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives, in  mining  industry,  drilling,  tex- 
tiles, and  in  certain  food  products:  it 
has  quite  a  use.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
a  program  which  might  come  into 
greater  prominence  and  displsu^e  some 
of  our  surplus  crops. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  feed  grain  law 
has  been  working  quite  well.  It  has 
been  endorsed.  I  believe,  by  everybody 
who  has  testified  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
program  and  is  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar program  of  this  type  which  has  come 
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before  us.  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  opposed  this 
program  this  spring  now  praising  it. 
This  bill  would  continue  for  next  year 
substantially  the  same  kind  of  program 
and  extend  it  to  barley  as  well  as  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghum.  It  is  a  1-year  pro- 
gram, and  I  think  it  should  be  clear 
that  we  do  not  expect  it  to  become  a 
permanent  program  because  we  antici- 
pate that  we  will  draw  down  from  the 
surpluses  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  something  like  700  million 
bushels  of  feed  grain  a  year.  That  will 
bring  down  our  stocks  to  such  an  extent, 
if  all  goes  well,  that  we  might  not  want 
to  continue  this  for  a  third  or  fourth 
year.  That  is  the  reason  the  committee 
does  not  bring  in  a  permanent  bill  in 
this  connection  bat  next  year  we  want 
to  look  at  the  ccmdition  of  those  crops 
and  decide  thenVs  to  whether  we  can 
afford  to  make  a  further  drawdown.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  continue  something 
like  this  temporarily,  but  it  is  not  pro- 
posed as  a  permanent  solution  of  our 
problems. 

I  would  also  ix)int  out  that  although 
you  have  possibly  heard  considerable 
discussion  as  to  malting  barley,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  answered  all  the  serious 
complaints  from  the  beer  and  malt  peo- 
ple. They  want  to  be  sure  that  there  is 
no  shortage  of  barley  next  year. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Will  the  gentleman  be 
kind  enough  to  give  us  the  definition  of 
malt  barley? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No;  I  wish  I  could.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  impolite  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  cannot  give  him  a  definition. 
It  was  not  given  to  the  committee.  We 
understand  that  there  are  certain  varie- 
ties, possibly  10  or  12,  which  are  listed 
as  malting  barleys;  that  they  have  the 
ability  to  ferment  a  certain  way  and 
produce  this  malt;  that  certain  other 
barleys  do  not  have  that  characteristic, 
but  that  even  those  that  are  listed  as 
malting  barleys  may  turn  out  to  be  non- 
malting  barleys  depending  upon  the 
growth  during  the  season.  So  there  is 
no  very  clear  line  and  we  do  know  that 
in  some  seasons  certain  barleys  will  be 
used  that  would  be  rejected  in  other 
seasons  when  there  is  a  greater  supply 
available. 

So  I  am  convinced  there  Is  some  de- 
gree of  movement  from  one  to  the  other. 
But  since  it  has  been  suggested,  due  to 
the  great  drought  that  is  now  sweeping 
the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
where  most  of  this  malting  barley  is 
grown,  there  might  possibly  be  some  kind 
of  a  shortage,  and  the  committee  has 
made  provision  that  the  Secretary  may 
allow  the  growth  an  exception  for  this 
maltmg  barley  if  he  feels  it  is  necessary. 
This  is  on  page  18  and  reads:  "except 
that  the  Secretary  may  permit  acreage 
in  excess  of  such  average  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  malting  barley  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe." 

So  we  believe  we  have  taken  care  of  all 
of  the  eventualities  that  might  arise  and 
that  nobody  is  going  to  suffer  any  hard- 
ship under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  make  an  inquiry 
with  regard  to  the  provision  in  the  bill 
relating  to  malting  barley.  The  area  I 
represent  and  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  referred  does  produce  a  great  quan- 
tity of  malt  barley.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  provisions  in  the  bill  are  so 
written  that  it  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary, provided  the  stocks  were  in  his 
judgment  short,  to  extend  the  oppor- 
tunity to  farmers  to  produce  malting 
barley,  an  exemption  from  the  feed  grain 
provisions  or  any  reductions.  The  ques- 
tion I  have  relating  thereto  is,  If  that 
were  the  case,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  these  farmers  will  still 
be  eligible  for  price  support  on  the  barley 
raised  under  those  conditions? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man was  not  here  a  moment  ago,  be- 
cause I  just  read  from  page  18,  line  17. 
The  bill  provides,  after  stating  you  can- 
not do  certain  things,  "except  that  the 
Secretary  may  permit  acreage  in  excess 
of  such  average  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  malting  barley  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe." 

In  other  words,  the  committee  has  not 
prescribed  the  terms  and  conditions  but 
has  authorized  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  a  man 
may  grow  malting  barley  without  losing 
his  eligibility  for  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuTE]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  H.R.  8230.  However, 
before  discussing  in  detail  the  various 
measures  contained  in  this  1961  agri- 
culture bill,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  for  the 
diligence,  sincerity,  and  work  which  they 
extended — regardless  of  political  party — 
to  rescue  this  bill  into  acceptability  from 
the  totally  unacceptable  and  glaringly 
wrong  condition  it  came  to  our  com- 
mittee from  Agriculture  Secretary  Or- 
ville  Freeman. 

On  April  17,  1961,  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress first  received  this  proposed  omni- 
bus farm  bill  noted — first  of  all — that 
this  proposed  legislation  did  not  provide 
specific  programs  for  individual  com- 
modities, but  rather  set  up  machinery 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would,  with  the  advice  of  committees 
appointed  by  him,  write  farm  legisla- 
tion for  some  256  commodities.  I  pointed 
out  repeatedly  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  this  bill  would  transfer  leg- 
islative power  from  the  Congress  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — to  me,  one  of 
the  boldest  power  grab  attempts  I 
have  witnessed.  This  was  true  because 
the  bill  would  have  given  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  authority — formerly 
reserved  to  Congress — to  formulate  and 
implement  production  and  marketing 
controls  on  every  agricultural  commodi- 
ty produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  would  also  have  authorized 
the   Secretary    to    impose    quantitative 


controls  on  every  agricultural  commodity 
and  also  authorized  the  Secretary  to  use 
any  price-support  device  available — in- 
cluding compensatory  paynvents.  It 
would  also  have  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  wheat  program  for 
1962  which  would  not  be  subject  to  any 
review  by  Congress,  and  it  would  have 
required  that  the  Secretary  submit  to 
Congress  only  the  basic  features  of 
any  new  program.  And.  that  new  pro- 
gram would  go  into  effect  unless  Con- 
gress— with  no  power  to  change  or 
amend — rejected  it  in  60  days. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
joined  together  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  cut  out  of  such  outrageous  pro- 
posals as  recommended  by  Secretary 
Freeman  before  going  to  work  on  this 
new  and  acceptable  bill.  I  want  the 
record  to  show  clearly  just  exactly  the 
enormity  of  what  Secretary  Freeman 
attempted,  even  though  his  recom- 
mendations were  defeated  by  vigilant 
and  responsible  Congressmen  of  both 
parties,  and  that  is  why  I  make  this 
review  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
today. 

There  is  another  thought  that  I  wish 
to  direct  to  this  House  in  general  today, 
but  particularly  to  those  Members  who 
come  from  large  cities.  I  tell  you  that 
one  of  the  strongest,  most  respected, 
and  enterprising  elements  of  oiu-  coun- 
try today  is  our  agriculture.  American 
farmers — mainly  American  family  farm- 
ers— are  the  envy  of  the  world.  Most  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  popula- 
tions wliich  go  to  bed  each  night  mi- 
derfed.  In  countries  such  as  Russia,  it 
takes  one  farmer  to  produce  enough  food 
and  fiber  for  four  other  Russians.  In 
China,  with  more  than  90  percent  of  her 
population  engaged  in  agriculture,  there 
is  famine  today.  But,  the  American 
farmer,  in  contrast,  produces  enough 
food  and  fiber  to  support  24  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  To  hear  some  of  our  populous 
Eastern  States  citizens  talk,  one  would 
think  that  price  supports  for  farmers 
amounted  to  some  kind  of  economic  sin. 
My  feUow  colleagues,  the  only  sin  the 
American  farmer  is  guilty  of  is  hard 
work,  ingenuity,  enterprise,  and  the  most 
fantastic  production  record  in  the  world. 
The  farm  problem — our  surpluses — are 
a  result  of  the  American  farmers  hard 
work,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise;  and  he 
deserves  from  his  fellow  citizens  not 
misinformed  criticism,  but  respect  and 
praise.  Our  family  farmers,  and  I  was 
proud  to  be  one  of  them,  are  some  of  the 
finest  citizens  in  our  country  today — 
and  I'll  debate  that  issue  with  any  living 
being. 

Having  thus  prefaced  my  remarks.  I 
turn  to  this  bill  now  before  us,  H.R.  8230. 

I  believe  it  is  an  acceptable  piece  of 
legislation.  The  changes  that  we  have 
made  m  it  will  enable  the  law  to  be  ad- 
ministered more  effectively  and  more 
efficiently.  For  that  reason  I  supported 
it  in  the  committee  and  strongly  support 
it  here  on  passage  in  the  House. 

Beginning  in  the  reverse  part  of  the 
bill  and  going  to  the  front.  I  like  the 
expansion  of  the  special  school  milk 
program.  Some  of  us  many  times  talk 
about  backdoor  spending,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  commodity  that  is  specifically 
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interesting  to  us,  we  are  not  always  con- 
sistent. I  mention  this  because  a  person 
who  comes  from  the  first  district  in 
Minnesota,  a  dairy  area,  will  make  use 
of  the  special  milk  program,  and  it  is 
al.so  important  to  the  dairy  farmers  of 
that  area.  So  we  are  going  to  change 
the  funding  of  the  special  school  milk 
program  from  backdoor  spending 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Now  we  are  going  to  do  it  through 
the  direct  appropriation  route.  I  am 
happy  that  we  in  the  committee  are  now 
taking  this  action. 

We  also  provided  that  surplus  foods 
can  be  furnished  in  State  penal  or  cor- 
rectional institutions.  My  colleague 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor],  rep- 
resenting the  Third  District,  has  been 
strongly  supporting  this  legislation.  I 
am  happy  that  this  is  a  part  of  it  too. 
I  understand  he  will  be  talking  about  it 
later. 

The  extension  of  the  veterans  and 
Armed  Forces  program  will  be  of  benefit 
for  the  nutritional  standards  of  the 
young  men  in  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
President  said  last  night  he  would  re- 
quest an  increase  of  about  217.000  men. 
This  will  be  of  benefit  to  them,  as  their 
parents  and  friends  will  know  when  they 
get  into  the  service. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  matter  of  fi- 
nancing the  school  milk  program.  It  is 
correct  to  say,  is  it  not.  that  during  the 
years  this  program  has  been  operating 
as  a  consumer  program,  but  in  the  book- 
keeping it  has  shown  up  as  a  debit 
against  the  price  support  program  and 
as  a  charge  against  support  prices  for 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  henceforth  it 
will  be  debited  in  the  appropriate  place 
as  a  consumer  item;  that  is  correct,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  know  he  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  this  section. 

The  changes  in  the  farm  credit  loans 
and  Public  Law  480  will  be  beneficial. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  consolidates,  adds 
to.  and  reenacts  existing  authorities  of 
Fanners  Home  Administration  for  real 
estate,  operating,  and  emergency  loans. 
It  is  similar  to  legislation  which  passed 
the  House  in  the  86th  Congress.  It  con- 
tains the  following  main  provisions: 

First.  Real  estate  loans: 

<a>  Loans  may  be  made  to  persons 
who  are  or  will  become  owner-operators 
of  not-larger-than-family  farms.  Own- 
ers defined  to  include  holders  of  frac- 
tional interest  if  all  join  in  mortgage. 

<b)  Farm  owners  and  tenants  would 
be  eligible  for  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion loans. 

'O  Loans  may  be  made  to  certain 
nonprofit  associations  for  soil  and  water 
conservation,  drainage,  and  flood  con- 
trol. Insured  loan  limit  set  at  $2,500,000 
and  direct  loan  limit  set  at  $500,000. 

(d>  Loans  to  individuals  for  land  ac- 
quisition limited  to  $60,000. 


(e>  Allows  both  insured  and  direct 
loans  at  100  percent  of  normal  value  of 
the  farm. 

<  f  >  Provides  interest  rate  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  percent  plus  fees.  Out  of  5  per- 
cent paid  by  insured  loan  borrowers,  one- 
half  of  1  percent  to  go  to  insurance  fund 
and  one-half  of  1  percent  new  used  for 
administrative  expenses  could  go  to  the 
lender  as  additional  interest. 

Second.  Operating  loans: 

I  a  I  Increases  loan  limit  from  $20,000 
to  $30,000  and  limits  term  of  loan  to  10 
years.  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
annual  appropriation  can  be  used  to  cre- 
ate borrower  indebtedness  in  excess  of 
$15,000. 

<bt  Participation  loans  up  to  80  per- 
cent with  private  lenders  are  authorized. 

<  c  I  Interest  rate  set  at  not  to  exceed 
5  percent. 

<  d  I  Authorizes  loans  to  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  which  are  not  engaged  in 
any  other  business  and  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain necessary  credit  elsewhere  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions.  Such 
loans  must  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  equipment  to  be  rented  to  farmers 
imder  teiTns  and  conditions  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  Single  loans  are  limited 
to  $30,000  outstanding  indebtedness  and 
total  loans  cannot  exceed  $500,000  in  any 
one  year. 

Third.  Emergency  loans: 

(a>  Areas  suffering  from  natural  or 
economic  disaster  conditions  would  be 
eligible. 

ib>  Interest  rate  set  at  not  to  exceed 
3  percent  under  tenns  applicable  to  reg- 
ular real  estate  or  operating  loans. 

In  Public  Law  480  I  felt  that  it  was 
unwise  to  take  the  limit  off  title  I  sales, 
because  the  commodities  not  in  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  storage  can 
be  sold  under  title  I  sales.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  set  any  limit  on  the 
amount  sold,  so  I  will  not  offer  an 
amendment  but  accept  their  jurisdiction. 

This  title  II  of  the  bill  contains  the 
following  main  provisions: 

First.  Amends  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480.  dealing  with  foreign  currency  sales 
to— 

I  a '  Extend  title  for  3  years  through 
December  31,  1964. 

<b>  Provide  an  open-end  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  to  reimburse  CCC 
for  foreign  currency  sales.  No  limit  is 
placed  on  the  total  amount  of  funds  to 
be  spent  during  the  3-year  extension  pe- 
riod or  during  any  one  year.  All  agree- 
ments calling  for  later  appropriations  in 
excess  of  $5  million  may  not  be  finally 
consummated  until  15  days  after  the 
time  a  report  containing  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  agreement  is  submitted 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

(c>  Authorize  the  use  of  foreigr  cur- 
rencies in  subsequent  agreements  for 
dollar  sales  to  American  tourists. 

<d)  Strengthen  the  agricultural  mar- 
ket development  activities  in  foreign  na- 
tions by  setting  aside  5  percent  of  the 
foreign  currencies  acquired  each  y(?ar  to 
this  purpose  and  by  requiring  thj^t  not 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  foreigr-  cur- 
rency sales  proceeds  be  convertible  into 


the  currencies  of  other  foreign  nations 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
necessary  to  improve  overall  U.S.  mar- 
ket development  activities. 

Second.  Amends  title  II  of  such  law, 
dealing  with  donations  overseas  to — 

la'  Extend  title  for  3  years  through 
December  31.  1964. 

*bi  Extend  authority  for  economic 
development  for  3  years  through  De- 
cember 31. 1964. 

<  c  I  Continue  present  authorization 
of  8300  million  per  year,  plus  carr^'over. 

Third.  Amends  title  IV  of  such  law, 
dealing  with  long-term-dollar  sales  to — 

<  a '  Place  overall  responsibility  for 
foreign  agreements  in  the  President. 

(b>  Expand  purposes  for  which  sales 
may  be  made. 

(O  Make  certain  provisions  of  title 
I  relating  to  foreign  currency  sales  (use 
of  private  trade  channels,  developing 
and  expanding  new  export  markets*  ap- 
plicable to  sales  under  title  IV  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480. 

( d »  Provide  that  interest  rates  on 
dollar  sales  under  title  IV  of  PubUc  Law 
480  be  not  in  excess  of  3  percent  per 
year. 

(e»  Authorize  the  President  to  permit 
other  friendly  and  historic  supplying 
nations  to  participate  in  supplying  sur- 
plus commodities  until  title  IV  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  sales  agreements. 

In  the  extension  of  the  National  Wool 
Act,  this  is  of  benefit  not  only  to  the 
producers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  but  there  are  small  fiocks 
throughout  the  country  that  will  bene- 
fit thereby. 

Main  provisions  of  subtitle  <E»  of 
title  I— Wool: 

First.  Extends  for  5  years  without 
c  nge  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended. 

Our  committee  never  really  held  open 
hearings  on  marketing  order  changes, 
and  I  believe  a  thorough  study  should  be 
made  of  our  present  marketing  orders 
and  of  the  proposed  changes  many 
groups  have  been  proposing.  For  ex- 
ample, the  turkey  growers  did  not  want 
to  be  added  to  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ins  Agreements  Act  of  1937.  They 
really  wanted  to  be  in  under  the  National 
Turkey  Growers  Federation  Enabling 
Act 

For  another  example,  some  honey  pro- 
ducers wanted  to  be  in  the  act- — others 
did  not.  Consequently,  with  such  widely 
differing  opinions,  I  believe  all  these 
groups  should  be  given  an  oppartunity 
to  testify  before  our  committee.  Now, 
let  us  examine  the  main  provisions  of 
subtitle  (D)  of  title  I— 

In  the  key  vote  on  H.R.  6400,  the  com- 
mittee by  a  20-15  vote  struck  out  of  sub- 
title <D)  provisions  which  dealt  with 
(a)  broad  commodity  coverage,  ^b)  pro- 
ducer allotments  or  quotas  under  mar- 
keting orders,  tc)  mandatory  checkoff 
for  research  and  promotion,  <di  ap- 
proval by  processors  of  50  p>ercent  of  the 
volume  of  marketings  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables for  cannmg  or  freezing,  and  'O 
all  other  provisions  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal. 

The  committee  then  adopted  two 
amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Market- 
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Ing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
which  woiild: 

First.  Add  txirkeys,  peanuts,  and  fresh 
apples  produced  in  New  Yoilc,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Indiana, 
California,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire  to  the  list  of  commodi- 
ties now  eligible  for  marketing  orders. 
In  addition,  apples  for  canning  and 
freezing  in  these  12  States  and  cranber- 
ries for  canning  and  freezing  would  be 
subject  to  marketing  orders  only  if 
processors  representing  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  volume  of  these  commodi- 
ties agreed  to  such  order. 

Second.  Include  all  agricultural  com- 
modities eligible  for  marketing  orders  in 
the  provision  of  the  act  imposing  import 
restrictions  on  foreign-produced  com- 
modities. Present  law  authorizes  such 
uniform  standards  for  only  nine  com- 
modities covered  by  orders  issued  under 
this  act. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  feed  grain 
program  will  be  extended  for  another 
year.    This  provides  for — 

First.  A  1-year  extension  of  present 
feed  grain  law. 

Second.  Inclusion  of  barley  along  with 
com  and  grain  sorghum  now  covered. 

Third.  Authorization  for  the  Secretary 
to  use  the  funds  and  assets  of  CCC  for 
both  cash  and  in -kind  payments  for 
land  retirement. 

Fourth.  A  special  provision  for  malt- 
ing barley  whereby  the  Secretary  may 
allow  price  support  and  rental  payments 
on  com  and  sorghum  if  malting  barley 
acreage  is  increased. 


The  feed-grains  bill  has  been  ex- 
tremely popular  in  my  area,  and  em- 
bodies many  of  the  provisions  that  I 
have  been  advocating  as  well  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Nelsen]  has  been  advocating  since 
coming  to  the  Congress.  This  is  pay- 
ment in  kind  to  induce  farmers  to  re- 
duce acres,  and  price  supports  apply  to 
the  program.  So  often  we  have  seen 
price  supports  given  when  the  fanner 
did  nothing  to  earn  those  price  sup- 
ports. This  is  a  sounder  type  of  legis- 
lation. V/e  are  still  waiting  to  see  how 
the  Secretary  will  administer  the  juris- 
diction given  to  him  to  sell  surplus  com- 
modities that  he  now  has  in  his  hands, 
due  to  the  certificates  turned  back  to 
him,  but  only  time  will  tell  how  judi- 
ciously he  uses  this  authority. 

In  the  wheat  program  I  am  concerned 
about  two  things. 

But  first,  let  me  point  out  the  main 
provisions  the  bill  contains: 

First.  A  mandatory  10-percent  cut  \\\ 
allotments,  or  plantings  in  the  case  of 
farmers  in  the  15-acre  marketing  quota 
class. 

Second.  Payments  in  cash  or  kind  at 
the  rate  of  50  percent  oi  normal  yield. 

Third.  Voluntary  30  percent  addi- 
tional cuts  permitted  with  payments  at 
a  eo-percenc  rate. 

Fourth.  Reduction  of  the  15-acre  ex- 
emption to  13 '/2  acres,  or  the  highest 
planted  acreage  in  1959,  1960,  or  1961 
if  it  is  less  than  13  '2  acres. 

Fifth.  Increased  price  supports  to 
83^/2  percent  of  parity,  which  is  $2  per 
bushel. 


Sixth.  Increase  penalties  and  tighter 
controls  on  all  wheat  farmers. 

Seventh.  The  inclusion  of  summer 
fallowing  as  an  approved  conservation 
use  both  for  the  1962  program  and  for 
the  base  period  1959-60. 

Eighth.  A  provision  allowing  small 
growers  to  retire  up  to  15  acres  of  their 
historic  wheat  plantings  and  receive 
land  retirement  rental  payments  in 
ca.sh  or  in  kind. 

Ninth.  A  special  provision  for  Durum 
wheat  giving  the  Secretary  authority  to 
adjust  Durum  allotments  in  case  of  a 
threatened  shortage. 

Tenth.  A  requirement  that  farmers 
control  weeds,  rodents,  and  insects  on 
the  diverted  wheat  acreage. 

The  first  thing  I  am  concerned  abouc 
is  the  lO-percent  mandatory  reduction 
in  acres  will  not  be  sufficient  to  give  us 
the  necessary  reduction  and  will  not  even 
cut  into  the  surplus  at  all.  Secondly, 
there  are  other  types  of  wheat,  such  as 
Durum,  that  will  be  in  short  supply,  and 
we  have  not  given  the  Secretary  per- 
mi.ssion  to  exempt  It  in  anyway. 

Looking  at  the  program  and  deter- 
mining what  the  allotment  should  be,  I 
was  interested  last  November  when  I  saw 
a  paper  given  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Wells  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  if  It  was 
not  for  the  45-million-acre  minimum, 
the  allotments  given  all  the  farmers  who 
produce  wheat  for  this  year  would  have 
been  zero. 

Let  me  quote  some  facts  for  the  Rec- 
ord by  introducing  these  figures  on 
wheat  production  and  disappearance: 


Wheat  production  and  di-^appmrancc  lOoSoU  through  1961-62  (estimated) 


Crop  year 


1968-59.. 
195»-«).. 
1980-61.. 
1961-62 > 


Production 
(million 
bushels) 


1.457 
1,  121 
1.350 
1,259 


Total  dis- 

appeurance 

(million 

bushels) 


1.048 

1,  108 

1.  152 

«  1,152 


?urplii.s     I  I  tTrentagp 
(milliiin  of 

bu.'^ticl?)    I  production 


4<)9 
13 

•107 


28 

1 

15 

8 


Crop  year 


3-yeM  average  (1958-59  through 
1960-61) 

2-year  averajte  (1959-60  through 
1960-61) 


I'rodiictiun 
(million 
bushels) 


1,,V>9 

1 .  ja.'. 


Tot.il  dts- 

appe  irance 

i,niilJion 

tiuiihels) 


1, 102 

1,  l.-Jii 


Surplus 
(million 
bu.sl)cl:>) 


307 

105 


Perr^ntape 

of 
productU)n 


15 
9 


'  Source:  StaUsUcal  llandhook— .\.MS-rsi).\,  Wheat,  dated  Julv  M  i*u 

'  I'reUmlnary. 

'  C'roi)  Reporting  Board,  July  11,  lOfil. 


'  \.-;-iinied  same  us  19t)0-6I. 
•  Kstimated. 


Note.— lO-year  average  proJuotioii  J'jU)  yj:  v.. 
Wheal:  Enli'natcd  supply  am.  di^l-ibution  />;/  classes,  United  States,  19'G  60^ 

[In  millions  of  bushels) 


1,U'J1,:70,(»0  bU:jlii'!s. 


Item 

Hard 

Red 

Winter 

Soft 

Red 

Winter 

Hard 
Red 

Spring 

Durum 

WliU 
133 

i:a 

Total 

Item 

1 

Hard 

R«<1 

Winter 

Soft 

Re<i 
Winter 

Hard 

Red 
Spring 

Durum 

White 

Total 

1956-57 

Ciirryovor,  July  1,  19,56 

rnxiuction 

Imports  » 

691 

446 

17 

1H7 

185 

178 
8 

7 
39 

1,033 

1,004 

8 

10,W  59 

Carryover,  July  I,  1958 

Production. „ 

Imports  > '"..... 

613 

W8 

V.)5 

203 

233 
8 

25 
22 

.34 

174 

Ml 

1,41)2 

H 

Supply 

Kxfiort.s,  Including  shipments  ' 

I'omestic  disappearance  « 

1,137 
i54 
235 

204 

60 

134 

371 

35 

140 

46 
11 
22 

■JH7 

193 

52 

2,045 
5«3 

Supply 

1,451 
2,'>9 
252 

201 

43 

137 

444 

46 
147 

47 

1 

28 

208 
9S 
45 

2.  3.M 
447 

FiporT',  incUidliii:  'ihltinients  ' 

Domestic  dlsappx^aiaiicf  < 

609 

Carryover,  June  30,  1957 

G48 

10 

106 

13 

42 

909 

909 

951 

11 

Carryover,  June  30,  lO^O 

1959-«0> 
!  Carryover.  .July  1,  1959      

940 

21 

2.'il 

18 

65 

1,  21)5 

1957-58 
Cirryovor,  July  1,  1957 

648 
425 

10 
159 

196 

167 

11 

13 
40 

42 

160 

940 
til8 

21 
161 

251 
1.51 

7 

18 
21 

170 

i'roduction.  _ _. 

1.29.T 

Pro<iuction 

Importa* '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Supply 

Kxports,  iiuiudiiig  shipments  ' 

Domestic  dLsappcaranw  • 

liii|iorts  > 

1,1J7 

* 

Supply 

>  \|iorts.  including  shipments  ' 

l)oiiiestic  di3api)earance  • 

1,073 
219 
241 

169 

30 

133 

374 

38 
133 

53 

1 

27 

202 

118 

50 

1,871 
406  1 

584 

1.558 
293 
2,58 

182 

41 

1.11 

409 

SO 

140 



39 

1 

26 

241 

128 

48 

2,429 

512 

603 

Carryover,  June  30,  1958 

613 

6 

ao3 

2S 

34 

881 

Carryover,  June  30,  1960 

1,008 

10 

219 

13 

65 

1.314 

Sf^  fnofnntpa  nf  onil  i\t  tiiKI* 

-V 
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.  \^  iMcr    Winter    Spni^  ' 


I  n»td  I   Soft 


Wbne     T^jtaU 


rt«= 


I  I  i  ,  : 

R^!         Rfi         Red      t^rrim    W>i;se     To«i 
Waiter    '^*  inter    ^prasir 


w!  wiirtxr>. ■*->>,  hy  k'.n  ■.?     .-^  v-    .tt   : 
*»  pcjiiucr-:.  she  iL*--^:^  •  .'    .-».:.-- j.- 
«  bi^i;-v-ir>'»y  »•?■■»►■■*       '      T—T  ■■'.':  ~ 
<iii*«-l      Eijiprt'  ^y  .■1-.«^'S  i-v  •-<£;■•   -v 
ir  »    t-.*t  V-  c-v'    »^  :    »<-  :-"^»'  '«i»->    i  -  J 
-  Ei.lu  .  '    -;:;-..ns  »x  r^l  ;-;        ^:-! 


•r.£  in 


<    try]    CCC    I 


.[><-.  -j   ir¥  r*-t»  f>-l  r^T 


r\i»jrzi  Ir  rv.*i'W  -ttv.rv  ^T   TWlJTiilmil  liwl  privj:!   v!*'^-.— i 
'  ^^ -■.  .:  k  '  ;  •>;     n  -  wiMriT  ifWil  t»r  It  Ti-      n  i  ii    rnin  '  .  ir«  I.  *»  ;    »a4 
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We  have  so  muci  wheat  in  storage 
r-.eht  now  that  it  was  not  necessary 
and  under  the  fom.ula  devised  no  one 
needed  to  ever  raise  .iny  wheat  this  year. 
But.  with  the  55  million  acres  we  are  in 
truuble.  The  bigges:  trouble  is  that  the 
average  production  per  acre  has  doubled 
This  gives  us  more  tl.an  we  can  consume 
in  this  country  and  more  than  we  can 
export  overseas,  and  at  the  present  time 
we  are  exporting  mo:  e  overseas  than  we 
are  consuming. 

In  looking  at  the  oversupply.  it  has 
not  been  White  wheat;  it  has  not  been 
Soft  Red  Wmter  wheat  that  has  caused 
ir.  it  has  not  been  Durum  or  the  Hard 
Red  Spring  wheat. 

Eighty  percent  of  Lie  14  billion  bush- 
els about  which  th'-  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr.  Alb  rat]  spoke  earlier 
comes  from  the  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
area.  A  mandatory  lO-percent  reduc- 
tion m  acres  m  that  area  will  not  give 
th«n  the  cutback  tl.at  is  necessary-  to 
balance  supply  with  dem^and. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  heard  many 
times  m  the  past  that  the  farmers  would 
accept  controls  in  oider  to  make  these 
programs  work.  There  is  nothing  m  the 
bill  before  us  that  m  ;in5'  ^  ay  determines 
at  what  level  the  Secretary  ol  Agricul- 
ture shall  set  the  price  .^upfx»rt.  We 
have  not  changed  t.ie  law  which  says 
he  may  set  it  any  pliice  between  75  per- 
cent to  90  percent  cf  parity.  But  this 
mandatory  10-percent  reduction  I  do  not 
believe  will  give  the  retirement  in  acres 
necessarj-. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  lookui.:  at  tiie 
amount  of  carryover  in  the  vano  is  com- 
modities, m  19o6-5' .  tiie  carryover  of 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheal  was  648  million 
bui-hels.  Now  it  is  practically  doubled 
But  in  the  other  tyj>es  of  wheat  they 
stayed  practically  t.ie  same  over  that 
period  of  time.  The  exports  of  tlie  vari- 
OU.S  types  of  wheat  have  been  quite  sub- 
stantial. I  think  it  should  bo  borne  in 
mmd  that  of  the  653  million  bushels  of 
wheat  that  have  bee:i  exported,  about  73 
percent  have  gone  under  some  Govern- 
ment-type program 

Mr  Chairman,  under  Public  Law  480 
m  I960,  title  I  sales  amounted  to  301  mil- 
Lcn  bushels.  Titles  Hand  m  salesunder 
Public  Law  480  amounted  to  48  million 
bushels.  The  title  HI  sales  or  bar- 
ttr  >ales  amounted  tj  25  million  bushels. 
However,  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement — the  wheat  did  not  go  at  the 
same  price  that  the  .'armers  received  for 
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it  in  this  country.  There  was  an  arer- 
a^e  in  1960  of  63  cents  a  bushel  paid  as 
an  export  subsidy  in  order  that  we  cciuld 
sell  this  vast  amount  of  wheat.  So  I 
think  that  the  people  who  produce 
wheat,  when  they  have  the  opportuiuty 
given  to  them  to  cut  back  their  produc- 
tion, would  accept  more  than  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  their  acreage  because 
they  are  paid  50  percent  of  their  p-iy- 
mer.t  on  the  mandatory  portion  and  60 
percent  of  what  they  cotild  have  raided 
on  the  voluntary  portion  and.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  did  that,  I  think  we  would 
get  at  the  over  production. 

When  we  look  at  the  old  acreage  re- 
serve, which  was  somewhat  comparable 
to  th?  program  that  we  are  advocating 
now.  in  1957  12  8  nnllion  acres  were  put 
into  the  acreage  reserve  This  amounts 
to  about  23-percent  reduction  in  acres. 
In  th?.t  year  we  produced  about  2  per- 
cent more  th.m  we  could  constime.  The 
next  year  in  the  acreage  reserve  about 
5  3  million  acrc^  were  left  out  of  produc- 
tion That  is  about  compwrable  to  what 
we  are  talking  about  m  this  bill,  a  10- 
p-ercen:  reduction  m  acreage.  In  that 
year  we  produced  28  percent  more  than 
we  consumed.  We  had  a  surplus  of 
about  409  million  bushels  that  had  to  go 
mto  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaMon 
storace. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  tlunk  if  we  really" 
want  to  get  at  ;!:e  overproduction  thai 
ha^  been  occurrmg  and  cut  back  on  the 
surpluses  that  now  are  costing  us  a  tre- 
mendous amount — and  wheat  is  gr'ms 
the  biggest  problem  of  any  commodii  y — 
we  ought  to  take  a  mandatory  20-:>er- 
cent  reduction  in  acres. 

Some  of  you  questioned  the  income  of 
wheat  farmers,  but  there  i-=  nothing:  m 
this  bill  nor  in  tlie  present  law  wliich 
prevents  tlie  Secretary  of  Agricul'.ure 
from  setting  the  price  support  of  wheat 
at  a  level  which  would  compensate  them 
for  the  loss  of  income  due  to  the  ret. red 
acreage.  I  think  tliis  is  the  directior.  we 
ought  to  go.  It  is  similar  to  what  we  did 
last  year  when  tlie  Hoiise  adopted  a  25- 
percent  mandatory  retirement  of  acre- 
age, and  the  Senate  adopted  a  20-per('ent 
mandatory  retirement  of  acreage. 

Mr.  ^GCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  would 
certainly  subscribe  to  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  and  ask  him  whether  or 
not   an   amendment   will  be  offeree   to 


bring  that  figure  from  10  percent  up  to 
20  percent  so  it  would  be  comparable  to 
what  we  did  with  the  com  farmers  m  the 
emergency  feed  grain  bill? 

Mr  QUIK.  Yes.  I  plan  to  offer  two 
amendments  which  I  h^3e  the  House  will 
accept :  One  to  exempt  types  of  wheat  in 
short  supply  and.  second,  to  increase  the 
mandatory  retirement  from  10  percent 
to  20  F>ercent  so  we  will  have  a  program 
comparable  to  feed  grains — 20  percent 
mandatcn.-  and  20  F>ercent  voluntary 
ever  and  above  that. 

Mr  NELSEN  Does  the  Secretary  not 
have  axr.honty  to  raise  or  lower  the  sup- 
port a*  his  d'scretion  now.  under  the 
law? 

Mr  QUIE  That  is  right.  He  could 
set  wheat  supports  at  90  percent  of 
parity  if  he  so  desired. 

M.-.  NIELSEN.  Could  he  not  differen- 
tiate between  types  of  wheat  to  encour- 
age prc-ducticn  of  a  certain  type  of 
wheat? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  he  cannot,  onli"  Du- 
rum. I  think  he  ought  to  be  given  tlie 
authoiity  to  do  that  with  other  tj-pes  of 
wh.'^rit. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  yield 
1  mmute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
.Mr.  Arenas'. 

Mr  .■VRENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Uke  to  expand  on  something  said  pre- 
viously by  the  gentleman  from  Mirme- 
sota  in  liis  remarks.  Although  the  bill 
as  bi-ought  before  us  is  not  satisfactory' 
in  each  and  every  respect,  and  some 
Members  will  vote  against  it.  I  do  want 
to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due; 
namely,  to  the  Republican  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  who 
after  dihgent  and  determined  effort 
were  able  to  strike  out  of  the  original 
bill  as  proposed  by  Secretary  Freeman, 
many  \  cry  objectionable  features.  They 
refused  to  turn  over  to  the  Secretary  all 
of  the  expanded  powers  which  he  wanted 
in  order  to  control,  in  every  respect,  all 
segments  of  agriculture.  Also,  some 
committee  members  were  subject  to  crit- 
icism as  a  result  of  grossly  inaccurate 
reporting,  and  I  wash  to  emphasize  here 
that  those  members  are  dedicated  to 
;^n"e  agriculture  in  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can traditions. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered still  permits  the  Secretary  too 
much  power,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  bill  can  be  amended  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 


J 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana   [Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  very  happy  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  made  the 
comments  he  did  at  the  beginning  of  his 
remarks  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
peculiar  problems  that  affect  the  feed 
grain  and  livestock  industry.  There- 
fore, I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
committee  here  today  to  repeat  those 
remarks,  because  they  were  very  well 
said. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  tne  members  of  the 
committee,  for  this  has  been  a  long  and 
tiresome  process  of  trying  to  come  up 
with  this  bill  which,  incidentally,  I 
think  has  much  to  commend  it.  I  am 
sorry  there  are  not  more  Members  here 
on  the  floor  today  to  listen  to  this  dis- 
cussion. I  fear  that  probably  most  of 
our  city  colleagues  have  become  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  farm  problem  that  they 
are  fearful  if  they  stay  on  the  floor  they 
might  have  their  convictions  changed 
by  listening  to  some  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  see  a  lot  of 
Members  here  from  the  cities.  I  come 
from  a  city  where  I  do  not  have  a  farm 
in  my  whole  district,  but  I  have  always 
voted  for  farm  legislation.  I  see  a  lot 
of  Members  here  from  the  city  districts. 
I  just  want  the  Record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Permit  me 
to  say  that  not  only  has  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  but  also  many  of  the 
other  Massachusetts  Members,  shown  a 
very  unusual  Interest  in  these  problems. 
I  want  to  commend  them.  Certainly 
from  my  remarks  I  would  exclude 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HOITMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
afraid  our  delightful  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts, our  majority  leader,  does  not 
know  what  the  farms  produce.  He  can- 
not distinguish  farmers  from  those  in 
the  cities,  you  know,  those  window-box 
farmers. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  majority  leader.  I  think 
if  we  could  hurry  this  thing  up  so  we 
farmers  could  get  home  for  chores,  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  contains  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480,  the  extension  of  the 
Wool  Act,  extension  of  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  the  revision  of  farm  credit 
provisions  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, all  of  which  are  very  fine 
pieces  of  legislation  and  deserve  the  most 
favorable  consideration. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  too  long  on 
the  feed-grain  provision  of  this  bill.    I 


just  want  to  say  that  to  the  extent  it  is 
going  to  reduce  our  ever  burgeoning 
supply  of  feed  grains,  it  is  certainly  a 
commendable  piece  of  legislation.  My 
great  regret  is  that  the  House  committee 
itself  has  been  unable  to  proceed  beyond 
this  one  step  on  the  path  of  a  long  range 
and  better  solution  to  the  problem  that 
has  plagued  us  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  ieatuie  to 
which  I  would  like  to  devote  the  time 
remaining  to  me  has  to  do  with  the 
wheat  problem  as  it  apphes  to  the  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  have  in  our  area  a  type  of  wheat 
that  is  not  in  surplus.  It  is  not  a  bread - 
type  wheat.  It  is  used  for  pastry  and 
other  uses,  and  it  is  not  and  has  not 
been  in  surplus  in  recent  ycar.s.  I  am 
hopeful  that  when  we  start  to  read  the 
bill  for  amendment,  and  in  line  with  the 
remarks  of  our  colleague,  the  pentlcman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  that  an 
amendment  will  be  accepted  by  the 
House  that  v>ill  free  this  section  of  our 
wheatgrowers  from  the  provisions  and 
the  controls  that  have  been  in  effect  in 
the  past.  I,  for  one.  know  that  the 
farmers  from  my  particular  area  have 
felt  for  a  long  time,  it  is  Just  a  lot  of 
imnecessary  redtape  to  impose  this  kind 
of  program  on  them  when  their  product 
has  not  been  in  ysiuplus.  I  feci  it  will 
greatly  simplify  the  operation  of  our 
farms.  In  line  with  our  President's  talk 
last  night,  when  he  commented  that  we 
may  be  facing  up  to  very  serious  times 
and  that  we  may  have  to  take  a  new  look 
at  all  of  our  production  facilities,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  enact  a  program 
here  that  would  have  the  effect  of  run- 
ning us  short  and  very  substantially 
short  of  an  important  type  of  wheat. 
I  think  the  House  ought  to  give  very 
serious  consideration  to  the  idea  of  ex- 
empting this  particular  type  of  wheat 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
the  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  Members  on 
both  sides  today,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  years  past,  during  debates  on  farm 
legislation.  As  my  colleagues  know,  it 
has  been  my  honor  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  many 
years  considering  this  type  of  legislation 
having  to  do  with  a  very  important  and 
vital  element  in  our  national  economy 
and,  above  that,  having  to  do  with  the 
national  life  of  America  in  terms  of  hu- 
man beings  and  the  contributions  of  the 
men  and  women  and  their  families  who 
live  on  the  soil.  I  thank  God  that 
America  has  a  strong  and  dynamic  agri- 
culture.    We  fortunately  have,  too,  Mr. 


Chairman,  a  strong  and  dynamic  indus- 
trial life.  A  nation  that  is  strictly  in- 
dustrial has  many  challenging  problems 
in  the  world  of  today  and  will  have  even 
more  challenging  problems  in  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  The  great  question  is  how 
to  meet  tho.se  problems.  And,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  nation  that  is  strictly  agri- 
cultural has  many  challenging  problems 
both  in  the  world  of  today  and  the  world 
of  tomorrow,  as  to  how  to  meet  those 
problems. 

But  wherp  a  nation  like  ours  is  con- 
.stitutcd.  and  fortunately  so,  as  both  a 
great  industrial  nation  and  a  great  agri- 
cultural nation,  our  problems  multiply 
manifold.  Despite  the  problems,  we 
are.  however,  fortunate  that  we  have  not 
only  this  preat  industrial  life  in  our 
country  but  also  this  great  agricultural 
life,  because  those  who  live  on  the  soil 
are  men  and  women  and  their  families, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  loyalty,  patri- 
otism, and  love  of  country,  and  they 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Ufe 
of  America. 

As  one  who  represents  a  district  which 
does  not  have  a  single  farm  in  it,  I 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  meaning  to 
the  country  of  a  strong  agriculture.  We 
would  not  grow  if  we  did  not  have  a 
strong  agriculture.  Suppose  our  soil 
were  such  that  agricultural  life  would 
be  at  a  minimum  in  America,  where 
would  we  get  the  food  for  our  people  to 
eat?  We  would  turn  to  imports,  but  I 
wondor  how  many  Americans  realize  the 
importance  and  significance  of  agricul- 
ture as  part  of  our  national  defense  and 
the  defense  of  our  country?  In  time  of 
war  if  we  did  not  have  a  strong  agri- 
cultural life  in  America,  an  enemy  or 
combination  of  enemies,  might  be  able 
to  besiege  America  and  stop  imports 
coming  here  and  force  us  to  surrender 
through  inability  to  obtam  food. 

So  from  the  affirmative  angle,  our  agri- 
cultural life,  our  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  vitally  important;  and,  as  I  said, 
we  can  thank  God  we  have  that  kind  of 
growing  and  dynamic  agriculture  in 
America. 

How  many  have  stopped  to  consider. 
or  paused  for  a  moment  and  considered. 
the  importance  of  this  great  agricultural 
life  that  we  have  in  America  in  case  of 
war?  Have  they  thought  how  powerful 
it  would  be  in  connection  with  America's 
surviving  and  emergmg  victorious? 

So  I  make  these  general  observations 
as  one  who  does  not,  as  I  say,  have  a 
farm  in  his  district,  because  I  want  the 
farmers  and  those  who  live  on  the  soil 
to  realize  that  we  of  the  cities  not  only 
profoundly  understand  their  problems 
but  also  try  to  help  them  in  our  own 
way  by  our  contributions  and  by  our  re- 
spect for  them,  not  only  as  American 
citizens  but  also  for  the  powerful  con- 
tribution they  have  made  and  always 
will  make  to  the  life  and  strength  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  President's  report 
and  address  to  the  American  E>eople  of 
last  night.  The  report  last  night  and 
the  recommendations  today  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  show  leadership  and 
strength  in  our  military  forces  and  in 
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the  military  field  ard  a  firmne.ss  in  for- 
eign policy.    As  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

We  seek  peace,  but  we  shall  never  sur- 
render. 

That  will  become  just  as  historic  as 
the  phrase,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death,"  or  "Where  law  ceases,  tyrarmy 
starts, '  and  other  historic  utterances  of 
yesterday.  He  spoke  a  language,  fol- 
lowed by  action  in  liis  recommendation 
to  the  Congress,  a  language  that  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  Krfmlin  will 
understand. 

The  Pi'esidcnt  a]. so  by  his  action 
strengthened  the  peoples  of  the  free  na- 
tions in  their  desire  and  determination 
to  retam  liberty,  as  well  as  keepiiig  alive 
and  stren^jtheninc  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  millions  of  persons  in  dominated 
countries  who  despise  their  Communist 
oi)pressoi.s. 

Fortunately  for  our  country  and  the 
world  at  large,  desire  for  liberty  exists 
in  many  places  whero  it  is  temporarily 
suppressed.  President  Keimedy.  as 
President  has  as  com  )lete  support  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Unite  i  States  as  did  for- 
mer President  Ei.;enh<iwer,  former  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  the  late  President 
Roosevelt.  Each  and  every  one  of  them 
liad  the  strong  suppor  of  Congress  with- 
out regard  to  party,  because  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Strtes  during  my  .service 
hcic.  during  the  prriod  in  wiiich  the 
world  imderwent  stram  anj  stress.  ha.s 
always  been  on  the  side  of  strength. 
Where  danger  confronts  our  country,  the 
national  interest  o.  the  Nation  is  upper- 
most in  our  minds,  a  id  that  is  without 
regard  to  our  political  affiliation. 

Congress  as  con.stitited  is  a  source  of 
stroniith  in  the  world  of  today,  for  with 
a  strong  Chief  Execut.ve,  such  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is,  a  si  on;.;  Congress  im- 
plementing, coordinat.ng.  and  strength- 
ening his  policy,  with  an  understanding 
appreciation  of  the  n  enacc  and  danger 
and  a  cooperative  spirit  that  exists,  we 
Will  obtain  the  maximum  results  for  our 
country  and  for  a  future  world  of  peace. 
Such  knowledge  and  unity  of  our  peo- 
ple, a  unity  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  is  an  iniportant  fact  in  the 
world  period  that  we  arc  undergoing,  an 
important  fact  to  be  effectively  conveyed 
to  the  leaders  and  the  peoples  of  all  na- 
tions, particularly  to  the  evilminded  men 
of  the  Kremlin,  and  their  like  through- 
out the  world. 

A  little  over  20  yeers  ago  Hitler  and 
his  type  misunderstood  the  determina- 
tion of  free  men  anc  women  to  retain 
their  liberty. 

Khru.shchev  and  1  is  associates  had 
better  study,  not  ancient  history  m  this 
respect,  but  the  history  of  a  little  over 
20  years  ago  to  realize  that  the  spirit 
of  liberty  can  nevtr  be  destroyed. 

President  Kennedy  s  important  mes- 
sage to  the  country  clearly  shows  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  historic  aspects  of  this 
period  of  a  little  ovei  two  decades  ago. 
It  clearly  showed  that  uncertainty  in 
leadership  is  accepted  by  the  dictator 
as  a  sign  of  weakness,  that  it  is  an  invi- 
tation for  the  dictator  to  become  more 
and  more  aggressive,  that  weakness  and 
uncertainty  is  the  road  to  appeasement. 


and  that  the  road  of  appea.sement  is  the 
road  to  war. 

President  Kennedy  shows  a  recognition 
that  the  calculated  risk  of  inaction  is 
sometimes  more  dangerous  than  the  cal- 
culated risk  of  action.  The  President 
recognizes  that  representatives  of  free 
nations  cannot  negotiate  with  the  Com- 
munists on  a  moral  level  or  on  the  level 
of  idealism  because  they  have  neither. 
In  fact  they  deny  both. 

But  there  is  one  level  that  Khrushchev 
and  the  Communists  cannot  deny.  That 
IS  the  level  of  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion, for  this  law  of  nature  applies  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  her  people  just  .he 
same  as  it  applies  to  the  people  of  £.ny 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

The  only  thing  the  Communists  re- 
spect is  what  they  fear,  and  that  is  m.li- 
tary  strength  and  power  greater  than 
thev  possess  thcm.selves. 

The  message  of  the  President  rep.-e- 
scnts  a  return  on  our  part  to  the  basic 
policy  of  peace  through  strength.  Hut 
this  means  not  only  possessing  the  pov  er 
of  defen.se  but  also  more  important,  the 
power  of  retaliation.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  people  of  Russia  want  to  live  just  the 
same  as  others  do.  So  the  strength  of 
our  national  defense,  wisely  and  couia- 
geou.^ly  decided  on  by  President  Kennedy, 
is  the  best  means  of  preventing  a  futire 
general  wai'.  for  the  dangers  of  strength 
are  far  less  than  the  dangers  of  weak- 
ne.ss. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple will  support  the  President  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  national  deferise 
as  such  strength  is  for  peace,  not  war. 
and  to  hope  for  the  best  but  be  prepared 
for  the  worst. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yit'ld 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Michigan   [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  President  Kennedy's  talk  lust 
night  v,'as  a  much  needed,  long  overdue 
statement  of  policy  which  we  all  can  a  ad 
must  follow. 

The  President  gave  us  many  reascns 
why  we  should  avoid  unnecessary  was;e- 
ful  spending. 

If  Khi-ushchev  means  what  he  has 
been  saying  and  is  determined  to  fol- 
low through,  war  is  inevitable,  and  the 
next  war  may  be  the  world's  last.  Tliis 
is  not  because  some  one  nation  or  group 
of  nations  will  become  all-powerful  and 
rule  the  world  but  because,  if  what  the 
scientists  tell  us  is  true,  we  may  aU.  w:th 
today's  weapons,  destroy  ourselves,  end 
civilization. 

If  we  are  to  have  even  a  chance  to 
either  avoid  war  by  a  superior  show  of 
strength  or  to  win  a  war,  we  must  for- 
get many  of  the  very  desirable  thir.gs 
we  have  been  trying  to  do — devote  cur 
whole,  undivided,  determined  efforts  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  just  one 
end — that  is.  preparation  for  a  \var 
which  we  must  win — a  determination  to 
do  whatever,  make  whatever  sacrific;es 
may  be  necessary. 

It  matters  not  at  all  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  present  situation  nor  why 
we  are  where  we  are.  All  that  is  water 
over  the  dam.  under  the  bridge,  beside 


the  point.  For  years,  the  welfare  of  our 
people  and  the  security  of  our  Nation 
have  been  threatened,  and.  as  the 
President  said,  we  can  no  longer  further 
retreat  and  continue  to  exist  as  a  free 
people,  a  sovereign  nation. 

Trying  only  to  be  helpful,  permit  me 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  things 
the  President  did  not  .say. 

He  made  no  mention  of  Cu'oa.  tiie 
Communist  threat  on  our  doorstep,  nor 
of  Castro's  act  of  piracy  in  retaining 
poss?.ssion  of  the  Eastern  Air  Lines 
propjet  Electra  plane  which  was  hi- 
jacked, forced  to  land  and  still  is  in 
Havana. 

Cuba,  a  Russian  base,  has  all  too  long 
been  a  danger  threat.  We  should  ha'. e 
demonstrated  our  support  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  our  defiance  of  invaders  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  should 
without  further  delay,  through  diplo- 
matic pressure,  force  the  return  of  the 
plane,  or  ."iend  the  Marines  to  get  it. 

No  need  to  tell  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
of  Its  cost  in  lives,  suffering,  privations 
imposed  upon  a  civilian  population,  the 
creation  of  millions  of  additional  war 
widows,  orphans,  disabled  veterans, 
whose  future  needs  must  and  will  be 
met.  All  these  hardships  our  people 
have  experienced  and  still  remember. 

Populations  in  other  countries.  China. 
India,  have  been  kept  in  check  by  starva- 
tion. We.  a  civilized  nation,  have  in 
other  v^ars.  minimized  unemployment, 
prevented  overpopulation  by  the  killing 
of  many  of  the  most  jihysically  and  men- 
tally fit  youth  of  our  land.  That  should 
never  happen  again. 

Another  war  will  again  make  necessary 
similar  previous  as  well  as  additional 
sacrifices,  bring  us  economic  disaster 
and.  for  that  reason,  any  future  war 
must  be  won  so  that  peace  throughout 
the  world  may  be  possible — ^this  war.  if  it 
comes,  be  the  'war  which  wUl  end  all 
wars." 

It  follows  that  some  things  which  the 
President  did  not  say  should  and  must 
be  said. 

The  South  lost  the  War  Between  the 
States,  not  because  it  lacked  courageous, 
determined,  fighting  men.  not  because  It 
lacked  skilled  professional  leaders  nor  a 
civilian  population  willing  to  make  what- 
ever sacrifices  might  be  needed,  but  be- 
cause it  did  not  have  the  things,  the 
equipment,  the  industrial,  the  economic 
strength,  which  were  and  always  are 
necessary  if  a  war  is  to  be  won. 

The  President  did  not  have  time  or 
did  not  choose  to  tell  us  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans,  women, 
children,  civilians,  whose  presence  i.s  not 
neces.sary.  are  still  in  what  is  the  war 
zone. 

To  lend  efficiency  to  our  war  eflorts. 
to  minimize  the  sacrifices  which  will  be 
necessary,  it  would  seem  they  should  be 
brought  home  at  the  first  opportunity, 
not  left  for  the  Russians  to  send  to 
Siberia. 

If  we  are  to  fight  and  to  win  a  war,  we 
must  remain  economically,  productively 
strong,  devote  our  whole  energy  toward 
the  one  objective. 

We  must  forget  many  of  the  socially 
desirable   things   which    we   have   been 
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quarreling  about  for  too  many  years — 
and  heed  the  advice,  use  the  counsel  of 
experts,  travel  a  single  road  toward  vic- 
tory, however  twisting  or  rocky  it  may  be. 

As  an  example,  we  should,  temporarily, 
at  least,  forget  our  trip  to  the  moon. 

We  may  well  start  with  the  thought 
and  determination  that  no  one,  neither 
the  worker,  the  farmer,  nor  the  indus- 
trialist, is  to  make  one  cent  of  profit  out 
of  this  war.  War  millionaires  we  can- 
not, we  will  not,  tolerate. 

Pressure  groups — and  there  are 
many — must,  until  the  danger  is  over, 
forget  and  abandon  their  heretofore  de- 
termined efforts  to  obtain  some  special 
advantage  for  their  members. 

Offlceseekers  and  politicians  must 
avoid  demagoguery,  rabble-rousing 
speeches  and  statements,  forget  their 
personal  political  ambition. 

The  President  is  asking  for  millions, 
if  not  billions,  for  civil  defense.  Civil 
defense,  and  that  without  frills,  we  must 
have.  But  it  must  be  civil  defense  based 
upon  experience  and  advice  from  the 
experts,  not  up>on  the  theories  of  in- 
dividuals more  interested  in  their  jobs 
and  the  organization  they  represent  than 
in  what  it  actually  can  do  to  protect 
civilians. 

To  repeat  a  thought  just  given — labor 
disputes,  strikes,  for  either  higher  wages 
or  caused  by  a  desire  for  greater  profits 
must  be  prohibited.  Stockholders  and 
executives  of  corporations  must  get  their 
eyes  off  the  prospect  of  a  dividend,  a 
bonus — think  only  of  winning  the  war, 
minimizing  its  cost  in  lives  and  suffering. 
Workers  must  forget  their  demands  for 
higher  wages  and  desirable  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

Yes,  the  President  made  a  long  over- 
due, a  very  helpful,  courageous  talk. 
He  lost  a  brother  in  the  last  war.  He 
fought,  was  wounded  and  suffered  in 
that  war. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  pa- 
triotism, and,  whUe  we  must  and  gladly 
wiU  follow  where  he  leads,  he,  too,  must 
forget — I  hope  and  think  he  will — every 
so-called  social  or  other  gain  which  does 
not  contribute  toward  winning  the  war 
which  may  come. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  take  this  time,  first 
of  all,  to  commend  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the 
very  diligent  and  determined  manner  in 
which  they  have  dealt  with  a  most  diffi- 
cult problem.  Surely  they  have  pro- 
duced a  bill  under  difficult  circumstances 
that  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  undoubtedly  it  would 
be  easier  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
legislation  that  is  before  us  than  to  speak 
in  favor  of  it.  It  is  always  easier  to  find 
fault  with  any  legislation  or  any  action 
than  it  is  to  defend  its  principles  in  their 
entirety. 

The  legislation  before  us  most  surely 
contains  many  provisions  with  which  I 


am  not  completely  satisfied  and  that,  I 
might  add,  will  not  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  my  own  farming  operation 
However,  in  view  of  the  existing  agri- 
cultural circumstances,  by  my  judgment 
there  are  sufficient  advantageous  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  to  warrant  a  favorable 
consideration. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  on  this 
floor  would  deny  that  there  i.s  not  a  need 
for  legislation  of  some  kind  which  deals 
with  the  existing  surplus  problem,  the 
faltering  farm  income,  and  the  excessive 
tax  burdens  provided  by  these  circum- 
stances. The  magnitude  of  the  surpluses 
has  already  been  presented  to  the  House 
by  the  initial  statements  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  others. 
There  are  many  sections  of  the  bill  in 
which,  I  am  sure,  there  is  almost  uni- 
versal agreement. 

The  only  sections  in  which  there  is  a 
noticeable  diversity  of  opinion  are  those 
dealing  with  the  wheat  and  feed  grains 
problems.  Speaking  specifically  to  these 
two  sections,  permit  me  to  first  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  this  leg- 
islation does  not  provide  a  big  improve- 
ment in  farm  income  in  either  of  these 
fields.  For  while  the  legislation  does 
provides  for  a  very  modest  increase  in 
price  supports  and  a  modest  payment  for 
the  diverted  acres,  the  combination  of 
these  two  with  a  reduced  production  by 
virtue  of  a  smaller  acreage,  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  ex- 
panded income  to  the  individual  par- 
ticipating farmer.  In  fact,  under  the 
wheat  provisions  if  a  farmer  elects  to 
reduce  his  acreage  beyond  the  required 
10  percent  he  may  well  find  that  his 
income  has  been  reduced  rather  than 
increased. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  think  it  is 
imE>erative  that  we  recognize  that  the 
farmer's  participation  in  these  programs 
actually  amount  to  a  contribution  on  his 
part  to  the  solution  of  the  surplus  prob- 
lem, and  the  excessive  burden  to  the 
taxpayer  now  aggravated  by  storage  and 
administrative  costs  in  coimection  with 
surplus  supplies.  Probably  more  sig- 
nificant to  every  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulace and  to  the  Nations  future  food 
and  fiber  supply  is  the  fact  that  the  di- 
verted acres  provided  for  in  the  bill  will 
be  placed  in  approved  conservation  prac- 
tices. This  is  truly  a  great  national  as- 
set, because  these  practices  tend  to 
preserve  soil  productivity  and  fertility 
for  times  when  the  Nation  may  be  ex- 
periencing greater  needs.  This  fact 
takes  on  additional  significance  when  we 
recognize  the  impetus  of  the  President's 
message  last  night  and  his  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  the  Nation  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  any  emergencies.  Such  emer- 
gencies have  surely  alerted  all  of  us  to 
the  great  demands  required  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber. 

All  of  these  factors  are  specific  indi- 
cations of  not  only  the  need,  but  also 
the  benefits  that  possibly  can  be  de- 
rived from  this  legislation.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  there  are  many  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  do  not  meet 
entirely  with  my  own  interpretation  of 
what  would  be  the  best  solution.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  would- 
be  impossible  for  any  legislation  to  spe- 


cifically satisfy  everyone's  opinion,  or 
every  fanner's  or  farm  area's  needs  and 
desires.  I  have  great  reservations  in  ask- 
ing either  wheat  farmers  or  feed  grain 
farmers  to  be  required  to  further  reduce 
their  production,  as  well  a^  bemg  fur- 
ther restricted  in  their  operations 
Wheat  farmers  in  the  recognized  wheat 
producing  areas,  such  as  the  one  I  rep- 
resent, have  already  been  called  upon  to 
reduce  their  acreage  by  35  percent.  A 
further  reduction  is  bound  to  be  a  great 
handicap  to  them  both  in  operational 
P'acticcs  and  income  possibilities. 

I  am  just  as  hesitant  in  requiring  that 
feed  grain  producers  be  fequired  to  make 
reductions  in  their  production  and  to  be 
placed  under  restrictions  that  to  this 
point  they  have  not  previously  been  sub- 
jected to.  It  seems  particularly  wrong 
to  me  that  we  should  be  making  them 
subject  to  these  restrictions,  when  in 
other  areas  we  are  also  expending  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  increase  production  of 
like  commodities.  I  refer  specifically  to 
irrigation  projects  which  have  recently 
been  recommended  to  this  House  by  an- 
other committee.  I  have  documented  in 
the  committee  reports  on  these  projects 
the  extent  to  which  surplus  commod- 
ities will  be  aggravated  by  bringing  into 
prodvction  new  land,  and  increased  pro- 
duction on  other  land. 

XL  .seems  anything  but  just  or  equitable 
that  we  should  make  expenditures 
amounting  to  nearly  $400  million  for 
this  purpose,  and  then  ask  other  farmers 
to  submit  to  production  restrictions. 
Ihe  very  same  injustice  prevails  with  re- 
gard to  imports  that  have  been  con- 
stantly aggravating  many  of  our  feed 
grains — oats,  barley — and  which  have 
iroved  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  de- 
termining the  need  for  reduced  produc- 
tion. In  this  respect  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  call  for  an  investigation  of 
the  degree  to  which  any  agricultural 
product  might  be  aggravated  by  imports 
when  it  has  been  declared  a  surplus  com- 
modity by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  in  further 
deliberations  may  give  adequate  consid- 
eration in  this  .session  to  each  of  these 
matters  which  I  know  will  provide  a 
further  opportunity  to  alleviate  the  ag- 
ricultural problem. 

While  these  reservations  and  others 
are  most  meaningful  and  pertinent,  in 
my  judgment,  it  still  seems  that  the  situ- 
ation is  so  critical  that  we  must  seriously 
consider  the  approval  of  the  legislation 
before  us.  Two  provisions  of  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  sections  are  particularly 
desirable  in  that  they  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  the  Secretary  to  consider 
increased  production  of  Durum  wheat 
and  malting  barley.  It  is  surely  most 
desirable  that  we  should  provide  every 
opportunity  for  the  American  farmer  to 
produce  commodities  for  which  there  is 
a  ready  market. 

These  provisions  might  well  be  ex- 
panded to  the  production  of  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat.  Hard  Spring  wheat,  where 
again  we  have  an  ample  domestic,  as  well 
as  export  market.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  an  amendment  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  will  be  offered.     I  hope  the 
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House  may  register  its  aprroval  for  this 
amendment.  In  my  opinion  every  op- 
portunity should  be  encouraged  for  farm- 
ers to  produce  commodities  that  will  not 
cause  a  surplus  problem  to  exist.  Such 
provisions  by  themselves  will  tend  to 
alleviate  the  production  on  those  same 
acres  of  commodities  that  are  bui'den- 
.some  to  the  taxpayers  and  detrimental 
to  the  price  structure  for  other  producers 

In  light  of  these  facts.  I  am  sure  that 
the  farm  families,  the  taxpayer  and  the 
consumer  will  find  the  legislation  before 
us  to  serve  in  a  modest  manner  the  best 
interests  of  both  our  national  and  agri- 
cultural economy. 

Mr.  LATTA.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks  I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  CooleyI 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  HoevenI  that  I  feel,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  they  have 
done  a  yeoman  job  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  House  floor.  It  took  a  lot  of 
direction  and  a  lot  of  guidance  from 
these  two  gentlemen  to  get  this  bill  in 
the  shape  that  it  is  in  today,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  want  to 
compliment  them  for  their  effort,  as  well 
as  the  other  members  of  our  committee 
who  worked  so  diligently  on  an  impos- 
sible bill  that  was  submitted  to  us  for 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture.   I  have  reference  to  H.R.  6400. 

In  order  that  you  may  fully  compre- 
hend the  job  that  this  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  done  for  this  House  m 
preserving  the  legislative  prerogatives  of 
the  House  I  would  just  like  to  read  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  from  H.R.  6400. 
on  which  your  Committee  on  Agriculture 
performed  such  excellent  legislative 
surgery.     This  bill  provides  on  page  4: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  Is  necessary  or  desirable,  he  shall 
provide  for  the  selection  imder  this  section 
of  a  national  farmer  advisory  committee 
for  any  commodity  or  gri)iip  of  commodities 

We,  therefore,  would  have  brought  all 
of  agriculture  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined that  such  an  advi.sory  committee 
was  necessary. 

The  bill  further  provided : 

The  Secretary  shall  pro%  ide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  nominees  from  which  he  shall  ap- 
point at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  and 
alternate  members  of  any  such  committee 
The  nominees  shall  be  pr^xlucers  of  the 
commodity  or  commodities  for  which  the 
committee  Is  established  and  shall  be  elected 
by  members  of  the  county  committees. 
established  pursuant  to  section  8  of  this 
Act.  In  designated  areas: 

We  heard  considerable  talk  after  this 
bill  was  introduced,  that  the  farmers  of 
America  would  be  writing  their  own  pro- 
grams. Actually,  the  farmer  would 
have  been  thrice  removed  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  any  program  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  that  was  submitted 
to  us.  He  would  only  have  his  say  on 
the  election  or  selection  of  a  township 
committee  which  would  have  then 
elected  a  county  committee,  which  would 
have  then  voted  on  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, which  would  have  then  advised  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  and   this  ad- 


vice could  either  have  been  accepted  or 
rejected.  Once  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture had  flnally  decided  that  an  advisory 
committee  had  recommended  a  bill  on  a 
commodity  that  should,  in  his  judgment, 
become  law,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  have  had  only  the  right 
to  veto  that  bill  if  it  were  to  be  pre- 
vented from  becoming  law.  Certainly 
this  was  legislating  in  rever.se  and  was 
taking  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  its  legislative  responsibility.  But. 
your  Committee  on  Agriculture  com- 
pletely eliminated  that  section  from  the 
bill  and  we  have  brought  to  you  agri- 
culture legislation  in  proper  order  and 
you  can  make  a  determination  on  it  in 
the  first  instance  after  full  debate.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  delegating 
your  legislati\e  responsibilities  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  H.R.  8230 
as  was  being  attempted  in  H.R.  5400. 

One  objection,  however,  that  I  have 
to  this  omnibus  farm  bill,  or  to  any  om- 
nibus bill,  is  that  they  all  have  a  good 
many  good  parts  and  a  good  many  bad 
parts  in  them ;  and,  in  order  to  either  vote 
for  or  against  any  of  them,  you  must  do 
it  in  its  entirety.  For  example,  how 
many  Members  of  the  Hou.se  would  be 
for  voting  against  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. Public  Law  480.  the  Wool  Act,  and 
the  other  meritorious  programs  that  are 
renewed  and  covered  in  this  bill?  I.  for 
one.  have  always  supported  these  pro- 
grams and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
concerning  the  wheat  section  of  this  bill 
and  also  as  to  the  matter  of  extending 
the  feed  grain  bill.  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  we  had  had  an  op- 
portunity to  have  voted  on  those  two 
proposals  independent  of  one  another,  as 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  divided 
opinion  here.  One  thing  that  this  wheat 
bill  does  in  particular — and  I  have  point- 
ed this  out  in  the  additional  views  I  have 
submitted — is  that  we  have  failed  once 
again  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have 
different  classes  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States,  that  these  different  classes  of 
wheat  are  used  for  different  purposes; 
and.  as  a  consequence.  I  believe — and  I 
have  so  maintained  in  the  House  ever 
since  I  came  here — that  we  should  treat 
them  differently.  But,  what  we  are  do- 
ing in  this  bill  is  this:  We  are  saying  to 
the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  producers, 
even  though  their  product  is  not  sig- 
nificantly in  surplus,  that  they  must  take 
the  same  reduction  as  the  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat  producers  who  are  produc- 
ing a  product  which  is  significantly  in 
surplus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  the  latest 
copy  of  the  publication  called  the  Wheat 
Situation,  put  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  of  June  1,  1961.  The 
Department  states  that  the  carryover 
on  June  30.  1961.  of  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  was  1,118  million  bushels;  where- 
as the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  carryover 
was  only  13  million  bushels.  Why,  then, 
should  we  treat  these  two  types  of  wheat 
producers  the  same?    "There  is  no  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  tmie  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  to  give  some 
exemption  to  the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 


producers  in  this  bill.  I  might  say  that 
m  this  regard,  I  shall  have  some  support 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  it 
recognizes  the  scarcity  dangers  in  this 
bill  as  presently  written  insofar  as  the 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  production  is 
concerned.  The  Department  is  fearful 
that  we  shall  end  up  with  a  shortage  of 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  if  this  bill  be- 
comes law  as  it  is  presently  written.  I 
have  just  talked  to  a  Department  repre- 
sentative who  informs  me  that  696.000  of 
the  801.000  farms  producmg  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  are  operating  under  the 
15-acre  provision  of  the  present  law. 
Considering  that  we  only  hsid  about  199 
milhon  bushels  of  this  tyjie  of  wheat  pro- 
duced and  that  we  only  had  a  13 -mil- 
lion-bushel carrj'over,  should  these  pro- 
ducers be  forced  to  take  a  10-percent  re- 
duction, we  end  up  with  a  deficit  of  some 
6  million  bushels  of  this  typ>e  wheat. 
This.  I  am  certain,  we  do  not  want. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  argued  by 
many  people  that  so  long  as  we  are  ex- 
porting one  single  grain  of  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat,  we  do  not  have  any  sur- 
plus. I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  argu- 
ment as  I  do  not  feel  that  the  producers 
of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  should  be 
asked  to  give  up  any  of  their  export  mar- 
ket any  more  than  the  producers  of  the 
Hard  varieties  should  be  asked  to  give  up 
any  of  their  export  market.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  this  is  the  only  argument 
ever  used  against  any  kind  of  separate 
legislation  for  these  various  types  of 
wheat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  go  mto  a  matter  that  I 
think  every  Member  of  the  House  should 
be  considering,  m  view  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  last  night,  and  m  view  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
agree  that  we  should  have  the  best  pos- 
sible defense  and  that  we  should  let  Mr. 
Khrushchev  know  in  no  uncertam  terms 
that  we  intend  to  protect  America  and  to 
protect  freedom. 

In  view  of  what  must  now  be  done  by 
all  Americans,  I  ask  if  what  I  am  about 
t-o  amiounce  to  the  House  is  consistent 
with  this  effort. 

On  June  22  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce issued  an  order  which  will  permit 
exports  to  Russia  and  to  the  Eastern 
European  Communist  countries  of  our 
agricultural  abundance  at  subsidized 
prices.  This  means  that  in  the  only 
area  where  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  ready  and 
willing  to  admit  failure,  agriculture,  we 
are  now  going  to  take  up  the  slack,  at 
taxpayers'  expense. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  House  and 
to  the  American  people,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  exportation  of  Hard 
Winter  wheat  to  Russia  from  our  New 
York  port,  the  taxpayer  will  now  be 
picking  up  the  62-cents-a-bushel  dif- 
ference between  the  world  price  and  the 
American  price.  The  Russians  will  be 
buying  our  grain  cheaper  than  Ameri- 
cans can  buy  it  and  the  taxpayers  will 
be  forced  to  supplement  the  Russian 
economy  with  their  hard-earned  dol- 
lars. Frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  siiould 
permit  that  order  to  stand. 

I  think  while  we  have  the  agricultural 
bill  before  us,  we  should  do  something 
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to  vitiate  this  order  and  let  the  people 
downtown  know  that  we  still  believe  that 
an  army  marches  on  its  stomach  and 
we  should  not  help  Mr.  Khrushchev  at 
a  time  like  this  by  subsidizing  his  farm 
economy. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Aber- 
nethyJ. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  is  brought  to  the  floor  after 
many  months  of  hard  work.  No  one  sug- 
gests that  it  ic  perfect.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  result  of  compromise  as  is  most  legis- 
lation of  major  character.  It  is  the  be- 
lief of  most  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  bill  is  needed  and  that 
it  will  benefit  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. 

When  the  Congress  convened  in  Jan- 
uary it  was  faced  with  many  difficult 
problems.  Certainly  none  was  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  facing  the  Nation's 
farmers.  And  except  fur  our  national 
defense,  none  was  more  important. 

The  income  of  our  farmers  has  been 
constantly  declining  for  many  years. 
Income  of  the  average  farmer  is  far 
below  that  of  the  national  per  capita 
income.  This  has  indeed  been  a  poor  re- 
ward for  a  group  of  people  who  have 
made  Americans  the  best  fed  of  any 
people  oa  earth;  and  also  the  cheapest 
fed.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  consumer 
is  paying  a  smaller  percentage  of  his  in- 
come today  for  food  than  at  any  time  in 
history. 

In  recent  years  farm  legislation  has 
been  bogged  down  in  politics.  Many 
contend  tliat  the  farm  politics  had  its 
beginning  with  former  Secretary  Ben- 
son. Others  lay  it  to  former  Secretary 
Erannan  and  his  dubiously  famous  Bran- 
nan  plan.  Whenever  and  with  whom- 
ever this  situation  originated,  and  with- 
out any  intention  of  laying  blame,  the 
situation  has  done  rural  America  ir- 
reparable damage. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
which  faces  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Congress  is  the  division  among 
farmers  themselves.  It  has  no  single 
organization  to  speak  for  it.  Repre- 
sentatives of  more  than  30-odd  farm 
groups  annually  appear  before  our  Com- 
mittee. The  big  three  of  this  group  are 
usually  always  divided.  Farm  Bureau 
pursues  a  conservative  course;  National 
Grange,  down  the  middle;  and  Farmers 
Union  takes  the  liberal  view.  This  cleav- 
age, in  an  arena  of  political  bickering, 
fanned  by  an  abundance  of  antifarmer 
publicity  presented  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion for  Secretary  Freeman  and  the 
Congress. 

In  my  opinion.  Freeman  got  off  quite 
well.  He  launched  Into  a  campaign  of 
extolling  the  abundant  production  of 
American  farmers  instead  of  criticising 
them  for  it.  He  contended  that  produc- 
tion of  American  agriculture  was  one  of 
the  great  success  stories  of  this  era.  I 
asrree  with  him.  With  food  supplies 
short  and  extremely  high  priced  in  every 
other  section  of  the  world,  Americans 
were  enjoying  an  abundance  of  food  at 
low  prices.  This  is  a  story  that  should 
have  been  told  over  and  over  to  the 
American  consumer  during  recent  years. 


Instead  they  had  been  treated  to  releases 
and  speeches  which  actually  condemned 
our  fanners,  and  held  them  up  to  scorn, 
for  providing  this  abundance. 

Secretary  Freeman  drove  home  the 
truth  to  consumers.  I  congratulate  him 
for  it.  I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  his 
statements,  speeches  and  releases,  the 
public  now  has  a  better  under.'^tanding 
of  farmers,  their  problems  and  their 
needs.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  con- 
sumers have  now  formed  some  degree  of 
appreciation  for  the  fine  job  which  our 
farmers  have  done. 

This  bill  is  not  offered  as  a  cure-all. 
It  does  contain  proposals  which  are  posi- 
tively essential.  The  highly  contro- 
versial sections  have  been  eliminated, 
particulai'ly  title  I  that  appeared  in  the 
original  bill,  H.R.  6400. 

We  do  have  surplus  problems,  particu- 
larly with  wheat  and  feed  grains.  In 
previous  Congresses  wc  havo  passed  and 
sent  to  the  President  programs  which 
would  have  reduced  these  surpluses. 
Personally  I  thought  these  were  very 
good  b'lls.  Unfortunately  they  met  with 
veto.  Veto  was  invoked  not  because  the 
bills  would  have  failed  to  reduce  the  sur- 
plus but  because  they,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  would  not  reduce  them 
enough.  In  any  event,  the.se  bills  were 
the  result  of  compromise  and  we  all 
know  that  it  is  through  compromise  that 
legislation  is  ftnally  agreed  upon.  I  sin- 
cerely beheve  that  had  the  bills  which 
we  previously  passed  been  permitted  to 
become  law  our  wheat  and  feed  gram 
surpluses  would  now  be  at  a  miJiimum. 
Instead,  the  surpluses  are  now  even 
greater. 

I  am  confident.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  provisions  in 
the  legislation  before  us  will  contribute 
materially  toward  bringing  these  sur- 
pluses under  control. 

Surely  no  one  will  contend  that  Public 
Law  480  should  be  allowed  to  expire. 
This  legislation,  passed  early  in  the 
Eisenliower  administration,  has  made  a 
material  contribution  not  only  to  our  do- 
mestic economy  but  it  has  been  of  tre- 
mendous importance. 

On  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  provi- 
sions there  were  seme  differences  in  the 
committee,  although  they  are  supported 
by  a  strong  majority.  On  the  otlicr  pro- 
vl.sions  dealin^^  with  farm  credit,  tho 
Wool  Act.  and  the  .school  milk  program, 
I  can  assure  you  the  committee  is  stronsz- 
ly  united.  By  and  lar?c.  this  entir-  bill 
has  bipartisan  support.  We  urge  you  to 
support  it  and  to  vote  down  crippling 
amendments. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.such  time  a.s  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Reifel  1 . 

Mr.  REFFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.'je  in 
support  of  this  farm  bill.  It  contains 
nothing  very  new,  startling,  or  fearsome. 
It  is  a  bill  that  ought  to  be  pa.ssed  in  the 
interest  of  doing  .something  for  Xho 
American  farmer. 

The  controversial  features  that  for- 
merly were  a  part  of  this  bill  have  all 
been  dropped.  What  remains  is  a  rel- 
atively mild  measure  providing  some 
progress  in  meeting  the  most  pressing 
farm  problems. 


Our  surplus  problem  is  largely  in  the 
area  of  wheat  and  feed  grains;  some  88 
percent  oi  it,  as  pointed  out  earlier  in 
this  debate. 

The  extension  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  another  year  and  this  I -year 
wheat  program  will  give  us  some  indica- 
tion of  how  this  kind  of  attempt  at  a  so- 
lution of  this  complex  problem  will  work 
out. 

I  have  advocated  a  conservation  re- 
serve approach  with  paj-ment  in  kind  or 
cash  at  an  adequate  support  price  level 
without  including  entire  farms,  and  the 
programs  embodied  in  this  bill  are  along 
these  lines. 

Our  South  Dakota  wheatgrowers  have 
taken  serious  acreage  cuts  in  the  past  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  wheat  program 
and  they  cannot,  without  running  into 
uneconomic  units,  now  take  more  than 
a  10-percent  cut  in  many  situations.  I 
am  therefore  hopeful  that  this  percent- 
age will  not  be  increased  beyond  a  10- 
perccnt  mandatory  reduction  in  wheat 
acreage. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  the 
t^)tal  effect  of  gettmg  the  surplu.ses  re- 
duced to  manageable  proportions  but 
tl.ese  approaches  seem  to  be  a  step  in  the 
rit'ht  direction  and  yet  give  some  pro- 
tection for  the  smaller  farmers. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  along 
the  lines  now  set  out  it  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  experience  on  the  way 
this  approach  will  work  and  thus  fur- 
ni.sh  it  with  much  valuable  information 
on  which  to  develop  a  long-range  pro- 
gram for  both  wheat  and  feed  grains 
which  make  up  the  major  difficulties 
faced  in  our  supply-demand  balance. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  yield 
such  tmie  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa    I  Mr.  SchwencelI. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
the  great  Agriculture  Committees  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  have  refused  to 
give  their  approval  to  the  key  provisions 
of  Secretary  Freeman's  omnibus  farm 
bill. 

The  omnibus  farm  bill  would  not  have 
been  a  solution  to  the  farm  problem; 
rather,  it  was  a  tent  which  could  have 
been  spread  to  bring  yet  more  farmers 
under  Federal  control. 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons  «hy 
the  Secretary's  bill  was  rejected. 

Title  I,  the  key  provisions  of  the  omni- 
bus bill  would  have  greatly  increased  the 
power  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  over  this  Nation's  agricul- 
tural industry.  What  this  increased  con- 
trol might  have  meant  is  suggested  by 
the  Secretary's  determination  to  raise  the 
support  price  of  soybeans  from  $1.85  to 
$2.30.  Whether  or  not  this  was  wanted 
by  the  producers  and  whether  or  not 
this  would  hnim  the  producers,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  was  determined  to 
raise  the  support  price  and  to  help  the 
soybean  producers  even  if  his  action 
meant  killing  them. 

The  omnibus  bill  would  have  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  author- 
ity to  .select  the  members  of  the  so-called 
advisoiy  committee  for  each  commodity. 
Although  the  bill  provided  that  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  would  be  selected  from  lists 
submitted  by  appropriate  farm  organ- 
izations, tlfis  was  not  a  check  on  the 
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Secretary's  authority  for  Mr.  Freemsm's 
concept  of  "appropriate"  has  not  been 
totally  unbiased. 

What  this  meant  then  was  that  these 
advisory  committees  would  have  been  the 
Secretary's  committees,  composed  of  in- 
dividuals which  he  selected  with  views 
which  were  in  accord  with  his  own. 

The  Secretary  could  have  drawn  up 
draft  legislation  and  would  not  have  had 
to  accept  any  advice  on  it. 

Further,  the  omnibus  bill  would  have 
given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  initiate  steps  to  bring  other 
sectors  of  agriculture  under  Federal 
control. 

The  omnibus  bill  provided  no  limits  on 
the  amount  of  money  which  could  have 
been  spent. 

That  provision  of  the  bill  which  gave 
Congress  a  veto  on  any  legislation  for- 
mulated by  the  Secretary  was  no  answer 
to  the  charge  that  the  bill  would  snatch 
away  the  power  of  Congress.  The  60-day 
period  during  which  this  veto  could  have 
been  exercised  is  wholely  inadequate  for 
detailed  and  extended  consideration. 

Advocates  of  the  bill  have  maintained 
that  there  was  a  safeguard  in  the  provi- 
sion that  any  legislation  would  have  to 
be  approved  in  a  referendum  of  farmers 
raising  the  commodity  in  question. 
However,  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture 
would  have  had  authority  to  determine 
which  farmers  raised  enough  of  .said 
commodity  to  be  entitled  to  vote. 

The  Freeman  bill  would  have  been 
voluntary  in  name  only.  The  choice  for 
the  farmer  would  have  been  between 
compliance — with  high  price  support — 
and  noncompliance — punished  by  a 
drastic  cut  in  Federal  subsidies.  This 
would  have  hardly  presented  the  farmer 
with  a  free  choice. 

Earlier  this  year  a  spokesman  for  one 
of  the  major  farm  organizations  told  me: 

If  the  Secretary  flunks  out.  another  bill  on 
agriculture  should  most  certainly  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Secretary's  bill  iias  failed;  Uie 
farm  problem  remains. 

The  farm  problem  is  one  of  our  most 
difficult  and  crucial  domestic  problems. 
While  the  farm  population  constitutes 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
labor  force,  they  produce  more  than  60 
percent  of  our  raw  material.  Agricultuie 
and  the  farm  problem  affects  not  only 
the  farmer  but  all  Americans  and  all 
facets  of  the  American  economy. 

The  fai-m  problem  is  a  most  complex 
problem  which  demands  thorough  and 
complete  study  by  experienced  and  com- 
petent individuals.  The  Pi-eeman  bill 
was  not  the  product  of  such  careful 
study.  Such  a  study  should  be  begun  by 
the  great  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

This  should  not  mean,  however,  that 
we  should  not  do  something  now  which 
IS  good  for  agriculture  and  for  our  Na- 
tion. There  are  many  people,  especially 
in  the  organized  farm  groups  who  have 
been  thinking  about  this,  who  have  been 
.studying  this  problem,  and  who  have 
ideas  about  some  plans  which  would  be 
good  for  America,  and  could  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  difficult  farm  sur- 
plus problem. 

A  suggestion  which  these  farm  leaders 
have  brought  forward  for  our  considera- 


tion is  called  a  crop  adjustment  act  or  a 
conservation  reserve  program.  I  like 
such  an  approach. 

In  talks  with  fanners  and  farm  lead- 
ers in  the  First  District  of  Iowa,  which  I 
have  the  great  honor  to  represent  and 
which  is  one  of  this  Nation's  finest  agri- 
cultural regions,  I  have  found  that  such 
an  approach  has  overwhelming  support. 
I  have  introduced  two  bills — H.R. 
2736  and  H.R.  4267i-to  this  effect.  The 
bill  I  introduced  on  January  16,  1961, 
H.R.  2736,  provides  legislation  to  expand 
the  conservation  resei-ve  program  under 
the  soil  bank  to  80  million  acres.  This 
feature  would  seek  to  amend  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  in  order  to  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  the  Nation's  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  I  believe  would  tend  to  briiig 
supply  more  nearly  in  line  with  demand. 
The  bill  would  provide  a  $10,000  annual 
payment  limitation  to  any  one  producer 
in  any  State. 

The  10  amendments  included  in  my 
bill  are  as  follows: 

First.  Extend  the  period  during  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  consei-vation  resei-ve 
contracts  through  1969. 

Second.  Change  the  authorized  period 
of  contracts  for  the  estabhshment  of  tree 
cover  from  15  to  20  years. 

Third.  Provide  for  a  limit  of  80  mil- 
lion acres  under  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  in  Ueu  of  the  monetary 
limit  as  now  provided  in  the  Soil  Bank 
Act. 

Fourth.  Make  land  owned  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Goverimient  ineligible 
to  be  placed  in  the  conservation  reserve 
program. 

Fifth.  Provide  for  a  $10,000  annual 
payment  limitation  to  any  producer 
within  any  State. 

Sixth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  armual  payments  in 
cash  or  by  the  issuance  of  certificates  re- 
deemable in  wheat  or  feed  grains. 

Seventh.  Require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  formulate  and  announce 
the  conservation  reserve  program  not 
later  than  March  1  of  the  year  preced- 
ing the  flnst  year  of  the  contract  period. 
Eighth.  Require  producers  who  en- 
ter into  conservation  reserve  contracts 
to  agree  to  cany  out  farming  operations 
on  the  entire  farm  in  accordance  with 
good  farming  practices. 

Ninth.  Provide  for  100-percent  civil 
penalty  instead  of  50  percent  as  now- 
provided  in  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 

Tenth.  Provide  that  for  a  period  of 
5  years  after  such  lands  are  first  de- 
voted to  agricultural  production,  newly 
irrigated  or  drained  lands  within  any 
Federal  irrigation  or  drainage  project  or 
lands  reclaimed  by  flood  control  projects 
shall  be  ineligible  for  certain  crop  loans, 
soil  bank  payments,  price-support  bene- 
fits, and  other  farm  payments. 

After  further  thought  and  after  fur- 
ther counsel  with  agricultural  leaders  in 
the  Govermnent,  on  the  committees  and 
with  the  leaders  of  farm  organizations 
in  Washington,  I  have  introduced 
another  bill,  or  a  refined  version  of  my 
original  bill.  I  introduced  this  bill — 
H  R.  4267— February  13,  1961. 


This  bill  differs  from  the  original  bill 
in  that  it  authorized  taking  out  of  pro- 
duction up  to  100  milhon  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land. 

This  bill  provides,  also,  a  plan  to  fit 
the  farm  output  to  market  needs  ^and 
at  the  same  time  liquidate  the  apparent 
accumulated  Government  stock  in  sur- 
plus, by  pio\iding  a  payment-in-kind 
featuie. 

I  prefer  to  call  this  the  Cropland  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1961;  however.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  plan  also  is  a  con- 
servation plan.  In  this  area,  it  would 
be  just  as  effective  and  probably  more 
effective  than  the  original  bill  that  I 
introduced  on  this  subject. 

This  plan,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
be  a  major  step  toward  better  farm 
prices  and  an  increase  in  per  family  farm 
income  as  well  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  tax  cost  of  the  farm  program. 

My  bill  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  an  annual  determina- 
tion of  the  overall  acreage  adjustment  of 
feed  grains,  wheat,  soybeans,  and  flax 
nece.ssary  to  bring  the  total  estimated 
annual  production  plus  the  anticipated 
disapi)earance.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
establish  annually  the  percentage  of 
cropland  which  must  be  placed  under 
contract  to  qualify  for  price  support  of 
these  commodities.  This  is  the  payment - 
in-kind  feature. 

This  bill  provides  for  voluntary  par- 
ticipation by  producers  of  all  crops,  but 
to  be  eligible  for  price  supports  on  wheat, 
feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  flax,  producers 
must  participate  in  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program.  Producers  of  other  com- 
modities may  also  participate.  Any 
cropland  retired  under  the  program  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  requirement  for 
price  supports  must  be  placed  under  con- 
tract for  at  least  3  years. 

Other  features  of  this  bill— H.R. 
42G7 — include: 

First.  Cropland  adjustment  payments 
shall  be  made  at  a  level  which  will  en- 
courage voluntary  participation  to  at- 
tain the  desired  result. 

Second.  Annual  payments  may  be 
made  in  cash  or  in  kind.  Einphasis 
would  be  placed  on  payment  in  kind  with 
care  to  minimize  disturbance  of  the  mar- 
ket price  structure  of  grain. 

Third.  Cropland  retired  under  the 
program  must  be  in  addition  to  land 
normally  left  idle  or  fallowed. 

Fourth.  Acreage  retired  under  the 
program  may  not  be  harvested  or  grazed 
Fifth.  A  maximum  limit  shall  be 
placed  on  the  percentage  of  cropland 
acreage  that  may  be  retired  in  any 
county  after  allowing  for  minimum  acre- 
age required  for  piice  support.  Acreage 
retired  under  previous  programs  shall 
not  prevent  participation  in  the  annual 
adjustment  program. 

Sixth.  "Wheat  acreage  allotments  shall 
be  terminated. 

Seventh.  The  price-support  level  on 
corn  shall  be  left  unchanged  and  related 
to  the  average  price  received  by  farmers 
during  the  immediately  preceding  3  years 
with  a  floor  of  65  percent  of  parity,  the 
same  as  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 
The  support  levels  for  other  food  grains 
and  wheat  shall  be  comparable  to  the 
level  for  corn  with  adjustments  for  the 
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difference  in  weight,  nutritive  value, 
buyer  preference,  and  supply- demand 
conditions.  The  support  price  for  wheat 
/  of  the  1952  crop  shall  not  be  less  than 
120  percent  of  the  support  price  for  com 
of  the  1962  crop. 

Eighth.  Adequate  measures  shall  be 
taken  to  protect  farmers  from  the  com- 
petition of  conunodity  credit  sales  from 
accumulated  stocks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  why.  when  all  the 
farm  organizations  in  America  are  in 
complete  support  of  the  philosophy  em- 
bodied in  a  conservation  reserve  or  crop- 
land adjustment  program  act,  the  great 
Agriculture  Committee  has  not  even  had 
1  day  of  hearing  on  this  proposition. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Organization,  the  newest  of  the  sev- 
eral farm  organizations  in  my  district, 
indicated  to  me  that  they  were  in  com- 
plete support  of  this  philosophy. 

The  Farmers  Union  members  in  my 
district  Indicated  that  they  see  consid-  r 
erable  merit  in  this  approach. 

The  Farm  Bureau  from  my  district 
expressed  complete  confidence  in  this 
approach.  Every  national  affairs  com- 
mittee from  every  Farm  Bureau  In  every 
county  in  my  district  has  given  its  sup- 
port to  this  approach. 

The  oldest  of  the  national  farm  organ- 
izations, the  Grange,  has  firmly  endorsed 
such  a  program.  That  organization,  in 
its  1961  legislative  program,  declares: 

Tbe  Grange  supports  the  establishment  of 
a  reasonable  and  effective  program  of  land 
retirement  for  crops  In  surplus  supply  and 
for  preservation  and  improvement  of  our  soil 
resources  for  future  use. 

This  great  legislative  body,  elected  to 
represent  the  people  and  to  reflect  their 
interests,  and  their  ideals  and  ideas,  has 
not  even  seen  fit  to  give  consideration  to 
some  of  the  proposals  that  I  think  are  of 
great  merit  and  which  can,  in  the  long 
run,  do  much  for  the  fai-mers  of  America 
and  at  the  same  time  will  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

There  is  a  demand  everywhere  in  the 
agricultural  community  for  a  conserva- 
tion reserve  program.  It  is  something 
we  need;  it  is  something  America  must 
have. 

The  great  Agricultural  Committee 
should  now  give  its  attention  to  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  almost  all  farm 
leaders.  That  is,  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee should  begin  hearings  on  a  con- 
servation reserve  program,  a  program 
that  is  truly  in  the  public  interest  and 
which  wiU  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
farm  surplus  problem  that  is  depressing 
the  farm  market  today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Joh.vsonI. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  urr;e  my  collcaguc3 
to  support  H.R.  8230,  the  omnibus  farm 
bill.  It  is  a  sound,  workable  measure. 
Ar>  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  know  how  many  hours 
v/ent  into  the  careful  consideration  of 
each  of  the  provisions  of  this  legi'^la- 
tion. 

While  intended  to  achieve  stability 
throughout  our  agricultural  econom'-.  the 
bill   recognizes   the   importance  of   the 


family-type  farm  as  an  efficient  unit  of 
production  and  as  an  economic  base  for 
towns  and  cities  in  rural  areas.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  the  measure  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  encourage,  promote,  and 
strengthen  this  form  of  farm  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  two  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  are  of  special 
importance  to  the  Nation's  daiiymen  as 
well  as  to  our  schoolchildren,  members 
of  the  Armed  Force.'',  and  hospitalized 
veterans.  These  provisions,  included 
under  title  rv  of  H  R.  8230.  would  ex- 
tend the  vei-y  worthwhile  special  milk 
program  for  children  and  the  veterans 
and  Armed  Forces  dairy  program. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  b^ein- 
ning  July  1.  1962,  and  for  each  of  the  4 
fiscal  years  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretarv-  of 
Agriculture  to  encourage  consumption  of 
fiuid  milk  by  children  in  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  and  nonprofit 
nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  set- 
tlement houses,  summer  camps,  and  sim- 
ilar nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the 
care  and  training  of  children.  At  the 
present  time,  the  special  milk  program 
for  children  is  operating  under  an 
emergency  1-year  extension  and  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30.  1962. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  vet- 
erans and  Armed  Forces  dairy  program 
to  December  31,  1964.  UrJess  this  meas- 
ure is  enacted  into  law.  this  program  will 
expire  December  31. 1961. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children  was  first  authorized 
in  the  revised  dairy  price  .support  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954, 
which  was  enacted  into  law  in  August  of 
that  year.  Since  then,  eight  bills  to  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  program  have  been 
passed  by  the  Congress.  I  liave  spon- 
sored many  cf  them  and  sup!X)rted  all  of 
them.  In  1956,  I  introduced  the  legis- 
lation which  made  summer  camps,  set- 
tlement houses,  and  other  child-care  in- 
stitutions clisible  for  participation  in 
the  program. 

Nearly  450  million  half-pints  of  milk 
were  used  by  children  iii  over  41.000 
participating  schools  duilng  the  first 
year  the  program  was  in  operation. 
Since  that  time,  both  the  amount  of  milk 
consumed  and  the  number  of  schools 
taking  part  have  snowballed.  In  the 
school  year  just  ended,  the  special  milk 
program  helped  city  and  rural  young- 
sters in  more  than  85,000  schools  and 
child-care  institutions  to  increase  their 
milk  con.=;umption  by  2.5  billion  half- 
pints.  This  figure  represents  more  than 
2  percent  of  the  Nation's  annual  non- 
farm  fluid  milk  ccrLsumption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  is  oper- 
ated thvcugh  State  agencies,  which  in 
turn  use  the  Federal  funds  to  reimburse 
the  schools  and  institutions  for  part  of 
the  cost  of  th.e  additional  milk  pur- 
chased locally  and  made  available  to 
youngsters  through  high  school  age. 
This  milk  is  in  addition  to  milk  served 
as  part  of  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Currently,  bolter  than  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren  are  now  drinking 


miik  at  scliool  as  tlie  result  of  the  special 
milk  and  school  lunch  programs.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
we  must  concern  ourselves  with  getting 
milk  to  the  rest  of  our  school  population, 
as  well  as  seeing  to  it  that  schools  al- 
ready participating  in  the  program  are 
able  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Dairy  Subcommittee,  I  conducted 
lieaiin-;s  on  April  11  and  12  of  this  year 
on  nine  bills  to  extend  and  expand  tlie 
special  mUk  program.  Because  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  introduced  on  April 
IB.  included  this  prorrram.  the  subcom- 
in.i tee  did  not  report  these  earlier  bills 
to  the  full  committee.  However,  the 
testimony  at  those  hearings  proved  use- 
ful by  showing  the  extensive  support  for 
this  program  and  by  indicating  the  way 
that  it  should  be  handled  in  the  future. 

For  instance,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultme  testified  in  favor  of  putting  the 
special  milk  program  on  a  direct  appro- 
priation basis,  rather  than  having  the 
money  come  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  The 
USDA  witnesses  noted  that  the  program 
has  now  become  a  positive  measure  for 
the  nutritional  betterment  of  our  chil- 
dren anrl  for  the  expansion  of  farm 
markets,  instead  of  a  temporary  device 
for  helping  to  support  the  price  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.  I  agree  with  this 
approach,  v^•hicll  is  the  one  utilized  in 
H.R.  8230. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Dairy  Subcom- 
mittee also  held  hearings  on  eight  bills 
to  exttnd  the  Veterans  and  Ai-med  Forces 
DaLry  Program,  under  which  butter, 
cheese,  and  milk  are  provided  to  our 
servicemen  and  hospitalized  veterans. 
This  program  has  worked  effectively  and 
cfTiciently  during  the  past  7  years.  It 
has  been  extended  on  two  occasions  by 
enthusiastically  lar^e  affirmative  votes  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Unless  renewed,  this  pro::ram  will  ex- 
pire at  the  close  of  this  year.  I  am 
pleased  that  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
proi^ram  has  been  included  in  the 
omnibus  farm  bill. 

Ac-ordin-r  to  figures  just  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agricultui  e,  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  and  patients  in  our 
veterans  hospitals  increased  their  con- 
sumption of  milk  over  the  standard  ra- 
tion by  about  543  million  pints  in  1960 
under  the  dairy  protrram  we  are  discu.'^s- 
ing.  As  a  result,  total  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  by  personnel  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines,  Coa.^t  Guard, 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  and 
veterans  hospitals  was  more  than  double 
what  it  would  have  been  if  only  standard 
ration  purchases  of  fluid  milk  had  been 
made. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps— acting  for 
all  military  agencies,  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy — 
and  another  agreement  between  CCC 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration,  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  increa-^e  in  fluid  milk 
purchases  is  paid  from  CCC  funds.  The 
resultintr  increase  in  milk  consumption 
diverts  fluid  milk  from  the  manufacture 
of  dairy  products  that  otherwise  would 
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have  to  be  purchased  by  CCC  under  the 
p!!ce-support  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  payments  to  the  coop- 
erating agencies  for  the  1960  Increase  in 
consumption  totaled  $23,911,074.  This 
is  the  approximate  cost  that  CCC  would 
have  incurred  in  purchasing,  handling, 
and  stormg  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk 
produced  from  the  amount  of  milk  equal 
to  the  increase  of  543  million  pints  in 
consumption. 

The  year  of  1960  also  saw  the  addi- 
tion of  15,947.000  pounds  of  surplus  but- 
ter. 496,000  pounds  of  surplus  cheese,  and 
76.000  pounds  of  suiplus  nonfat  dry  milk 
to  the  standard  dairy  rations  of  our  serv- 
icemen and  hospitalized  veterans  under 
this  program.  Since  1954.  our  Armed 
Forces  and  veterans  hospitaLs  have  bene- 
fited from  a  total  of  177.175,000  pounds 
of  surplus  butter.  11.606.000  pounds  of 
surplus  cheese,  and  549.000  pounds  of 
surplus  nonfat  dry  milk. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  food  prefer- 
ences of  servicemen  shows  that  milk  tops 
the  list,  with  other  daii-y  products  rank- 
ing high.  Since  these  foods  arc  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  our  price-support  pro- 
grams, it  is  simply  pood  common.sense 
to  put  these  surpluses  t.o  use  by  donat- 
ing them  to  the  military  and  to  the  vet- 
erans hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  special  milk 
program  for  children  and  the  veterans 
and  Armed  Forces  dairy  program  are  ex- 
cellent examples  of  how  we  can  put  the 
productive  resources  of  our  farmers  to 
work  for  better  nutrition.  Milk  that 
might  otherwise  be  classified  as  surplus 
Government  inventories  is  being  used  to 
help  guard  the  health  of  the  Nation's 
children  during  their  important  growing 
years  and  is  improving  the  diets  of  our 
servicemen  and  hospitalized  veterans. 
These  prograjns  represent  a  ixjsitive  ap- 
proach to  managing  food  abundances 
rather  than  a  means  of  disi>osing  of  farm 
surplu.ses. 

I  might  add  that  these  programs  are 
also  an  excellent  example  of  how  farm 
programs  work  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
our  citizens.  When  city  people  hear 
stories  of  the  high  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram, all  too  many  of  them  are  not  aware 
that  farm  programs  help  to  provide  milk 
at  reduced  prices  for  their  children:  low- 
cost,  well-balanced  lunches  at  school: 
better  fare  for  our  military  p>ersonnel  and 
veterans  in  hospitals:  food  for  needy 
families  in  their  communities;  research 
in  household  economics;  and  a  whole 
array  of  marketing-  services  which  pro- 
tect the  quality  of  the  food  that  reaches 
our  dinner  tables.  Because  we  are  now 
an  urban  nation,  city  families  benefit 
more  from  these  ;.ervices  even  though 
they  are  labeled  a.s  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  farm  program. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois IMr,  Findlet!. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  is  essentially  an  extension  of  the 
feed  grains  program  and  an  application 
of  some  of  the  fi?atures  of  the  feed 
grains  program  to  the  wheat  program. 
I  should  like  to  r?mind  this  body  that 
less  than  5  months  ago  there  were  202 
Members  of  this  body  who  voted  "No  ' 
on  the  feed  grains  program.    I  am  sure 


each  Member  had  valid  reasons  for  so 
voting  on  that  occasion.  I  am  sure 
those  reasons  are  still  valid  today.  If 
any  Member  has  indicated  a  change  in 
heart,  I  have  not  heard  of  such. 

That  means,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
reasons  we  had  for  opposing  the  feed 
grain  bill  are  still  valid.  In  addition 
to  those  reasons,  we  have  some  new  ones. 
I  am  .sure  many  Members  of  this  body 
saw  the  statement  in  the  CoNGRESSION^L 
Record  dated  July  18  entered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  likelihood  if  not  the  cer- 
tainty that  about  160  million  tax  dollars 
had  been  paid  for  phantom  acres  under 
the  feed  grains  program. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  body 
Will  also  recall  repeated  occasions  on 
March  7,  8,  and  9.  it  was  stated  in  debate 
that  the  feed  grains  progi-am  would  be 
a  paymcnt-in-kind  program,  a  mecha- 
nism under  which  the  surplus  stocks 
which  the  taxpayers  now  own  would  be 
sold  on  the  market  and  the  proceeds 
xi-efX  to  finance  this  program.  Now,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  payment-in- 
kind  feature  of  the  feed  grains  program 
is  out  the  window. 

Third  new  reason  we  have  for  our  op- 
posing the  bill,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  feed  grains  program,  is  that  the  ac- 
tion would  be  premature.  It  has  been 
only  5  months  since  we  enacted  the 
first  feed  grains  program.  We  'vould 
have  plenty  of  time  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary to  take  this  action  if  the  eflfeDts  of 
the  program  by  that  time  seem  to  jastify 
it. 

Tlie  cost  of  the  program  is  unk  lown. 
but  It  is  already  clear  it  will  approach 
$800  million  and.  perhaps,  $1  billion. 
The  impact  of  the  feed  graiits  prcigram 
on  the  livestock  complex  of  our  country 
is  as  yet  undetermined,  and  so  far  there 
Ls  no  clear  evidence  that  the  feed  grains 
program  will  actually  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  Government -owned  sur- 
pluses. Certainly,  that  was  intended  to 
be  one  of  the  effects  of  the  program. 

Some  would  say,  perhaps,  tho  big 
.signup  is  a  rea.son  today  to  vote  "yes" 
for  the  feed  grains  program  whereas  he 
voted  "no"  in  March.  What  doe.';  this 
signup  really  mean?  In  my  opinion,  it 
really  reflects  the  fact  that  the  feed 
grains  program  places  tremendous  price 
and  market  breaking  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  There 
v.as  evidence  earlier  this  year  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  willing 
to  use  that  power  to  force  compliarce  in 
the  feed  grains  program. 

The  feed  grains  program  also  had 
tremendous  lure  for  the  farmers  short  of 
cash — the  lure  of  money  in  the  spring- 
time. AH  you  do  is  come  in.  sign  your 
name,  and  get  your  cash.  But  wha:  will 
the  farmer  think  6  months  from  now 
when  this  money  is  gone  and  he  faces 
the  bills  which  he  ordinarily  would  have 
paid  with  the  cash  from  his  crop;;? 

Regarding  the  wheat  section,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  it  would  mean  that 
American  farmers  would  be  forbidden  to 
raise  wheat  unless  they  could  show  they 
had  raised  wheat  in  the  crop  years  of 
1959,  1960,  or  1961.  If  this  bill  Ls  en- 
acted in  its  present  form,  it  means  that 


wheat  will  join  the  long  and  growing  list 
of  basic  commodities  m  which  there  is  no 
longer  freedom  of  choice  to  plant,  such 
as  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  and  peanuts. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  we  ought  to 
get  the  record  straight  on  that  pomt. 
In  the  first  place,  under  the  section  pro- 
viding for  30  acres  of  wheat  for  feeding. 
which  my  subconmiittcc  put  through  a 
few  years  ago,  anybody  can  grow  30 
acres  of  wheat  for  feed.  This  bill  does 
not  change  that  law.  In  the  second 
I'lace,  there  are  new  grower  allotments 
allowed  under  the  law  and  new  grower 
allotments  have  always  been  allowed.  In 
the  third  place,  anybody  can  gi-ow  wheat 
and  sell  it.  if  they  pay  a  marketing 
penalty.  A  man  can  grow  anj-  amount 
of  wheat  that  he  wants  to  grow,  if  he  is 
willing  to  pay  the  marketing  penalty. 
So  the  .statement  that  the  farmer  is  for- 
bidden or  prohibited  from  growing  wheat 
is  not  exactly  in  line  with  the  actual  sit- 
uation so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
references  that  I  would  like  to  make,  and 
uhich  I  will  make  later  m  the  debate,  in 
response  to  what  the  gentleman  brings 
up,  but  at  this  point  my  time  is  limited 
and  I  would  like  to  devote  ray  time  to 
the  e.ssential,  broad  problems  involved,  if 
we  enact  this  legislation.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  for  practical  purposes,  this  bill 
slams  the  door  tight  on  freedom  of 
choice  wheat  planting.  Wheat  for  feed 
cannot  be  sold.  New  farm  allotments  can 
be  issued  only  if  excess  allotments  are 
available.  As  to  freedom  to  plant  if  one 
wishes  to  pay  a  penalty,  what  does  this 
freedom  amount  to?  We  are  free  to 
commit  murder  too.  if  we  want  to  pay  the 
penalty. 

Thei-e  may  be  some  support  for  this 
legislation  in  the  Ught  of  political  ex- 
pediency, but  what  of  the  long-range 
interests  of  the  farmer?  We  have  had 
many  examples  in  history  to  prove  that 
the  first  goal  of  the  dictator  is  to  destroy 
the  independence,  the  freedom  of  choice, 
the  freedom  of  action  of  the  farmer. 
This  was  done  m  Red  China,  it  was  done 
in  Russia,  it  is  being  done  in  Cuba,  and 
would  it  not  be  a  terrible  tragedy  if  in 
the  guise  of  helping  the  farmer  we  were 
to  accomplish  the  same  thing  here  in 
America? 

Recently  I  conducted  an  extensive  sur- 
vey among  mj-  constituents — and  my  dis- 
trict is  predominantly  agricultural.  One 
of  the  questions  I  asked  was,  "Do  you 
favor  greater  Government  control  of 
farm  production?"  Eighty-eight  per- 
cent of  more  than  10,000  replies  I  re- 
ceived said,  "No."  There  was  almost  no 
response  in  favor  of  greater  Government 
control,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
farmers  do  ',ot  want  more  Government 
control. 

This  bill  moves  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  farmers  have  confidence  m  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system,  and  they  want 
to  preserve  private  enterprise  in  farming. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  apologize  for  inter- 
rupting the  gentleman's  thought;  but 
talking  about  controls  and  fanners  be- 
ing opposed  to  controls,  I  am  wondering 
just  how  many  crops  in  the  gentleman's 
district  are  under  control. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  We  grow  some  wheat 
in  my  district.  Of  course,  corn  is  a  large 
item.  We  fear  the  danger  of  the  con- 
trol of  livestock,  too.  The  bill  in  its 
original  form  included  livestock  market- 
ing quotas.  We  are  concerned  about 
that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  talk- 
ing about  experiences  with  Government 
control  or  fears  that  arise  of  possible 
Government  control? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  people  in  my  dis- 
trict can  look  at  the  experience  of  the 
tobacco  farmer,  the  cotton  farmer,  and 
others  who  are  working  under  controls, 
and  they  see  that  such  controls  tighten 
the  noose  around  the  necks  of  those 
participating.  They  do  not  want  any 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Your  farmers  are  just 
standing  in  fear  of  something  that  might 
happen.  My  farmers  know  what  con- 
trols are.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
tobacco  crop  is  under  controls,  and  it  has 
been  a  very  successfully  operated  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FTNDLEJf .  I  would  like  to  devote 
my  entire  time  to  answering  that  state- 
ment, but  I  am  not  able  to.  Is  the  to- 
bacco program  successful?  It  depends 
on  from  whose  standpoint  you  speak 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  success.  How 
about  the  farmer  who  wants  to  grow 
tobacco,  but  cannot  because  he  has  no 
allotment? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  talking  about  the 
farmers  who  produce  tobacco,  the  Gov- 
ernment that  operates  the  program,  and 
the  cooperators  that  handle  the  crop. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  all  well  and 
good  for  the  little  circle  that  profits  from 
it,  but  what  about  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

I  understand  there  are  86,000  burley 
tobacco  growers,  each  with  allotments 
less  than  one-half  acre  in  size.  Some  call 
this  apportioned  poverty.  Would  you 
impose  this  fragmentation  of  agricul- 
ture on  the  Midwest?  We  can  see  your 
unhappy  experience  with  tight  Govern- 
ment controls,  and  profit  from  it.  The 
Midwest  farmer  is  determined  to  escape 
the  quagmire  of  regimentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  review  the 
bill  in  detail. 

H.R.  8230  is  an  omnibus  bill,  and  it 
contains  a  few  good  features  along  with 
the  bad.  Unfortunately,  the  bad  far  out- 
weigh the  good. 

It  improves  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 — 
Public  Law  480 — Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration lending  authority,  and  the  milk 
programs  for  schools,  armed  forces,  and 
veterans.  It  provides  extension  of  the 
Wool  Act  and  the  Great  Plains  Conser- 
vation Act. 

There  is  little  dispute  over  these  fea- 
tures, but  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to 
assume  that  bad  legislation  must  be  ac- 
cepted in  order  to  get  the  good.  If  this 
bill  is  defeated,  these  extensions  and  im- 
provements could  be  accomplished  very 
quickly  in  separate  legislation. 


Other  features  would  impose  a  new  1- 
year  control  program  on  wheatgrowers. 
extend  the  1961  feed  grains  program  for 
another  year,  and  extend  authority  for 
marketing  orders  to'  several  new  com- 
modities. 

These  features  would  impair  the  in- 
dependence and  opportimity  of  the 
farmer,  and  would  be  harmful  to  his 
long-range  interests. 

Marketing  orders  involve  a  pvent  meas- 
ure of  ccmpul.sion  and  restraint  of  trade. 
They  should  be  authorized  only  with  cau- 
tion and  after  extensive  hearings.  No 
hearings  have  been  held  concerning  the 
marketing  order  authority  requested  in 
this  bill,  nor  has  there  been  any  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  de>iro  for  .^uch  au- 
thority. 

The  wheat  and  feed  grains  sections 
would  no*  solve  any  problems.  Indeed, 
they  would  make  more  difflcilt  the  ac- 
tion which  ultimately  must  be  taken  if 
grain  producers  and  handlers  are  to  es- 
cape complete  Government  rp'-'imf>nta- 
tion. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  get  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  grain  business,  and  let 
the  marketplace  keep  ,=;upplies  in  balance 
with  demand.  In  formulating  new  farm 
legislation,  we  should  bear  in  mind  this 
fact:  The  healthiest  segments  of  ai:rri- 
culture  are  those  free  of  Government 
controls. 

This  bill  would  move  aiiriculture  in  the 
wrong  direction:  toward  greater  Govern- 
ment controls,  rather  than  less.  It 
would  put  the  entire  grain  market  in 
the  palm  of  the  Secretary  of  Aiuicul- 
ture's  hand.  He  could  influence  market 
prices  at  will.  This  is  too  much  power 
to  give  any  man. 

The  feed  grains  program  would  be  ex- 
tended for  another  year,  with  minor 
changes.  Reporting  to  Congress  on  June 
21  concerning  the  1961  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
said: 

Data  in  this  repoit  must  be  con.sldered 
preliminary,  and  the  full  effects  of  the  pro- 
gram win  not  be  known  until  sometime 
after  harvest. 

We  should  wait  until  "after  harvest," 
instead  of  rushing  into  this  1-year  ex- 
tension. Next  January  would  be  soon 
enough.  Farmers  and  other  taxpayers 
are  entiled  to  know  the  effects  and  cost 
of  this  program  before  they  are  bound 
to  it  for  another  year. 

A  costly  boondoggle  is  already  indi- 
cated. Contracts  exceed  $680  million. 
A  sudden  drop  in  corn  prices  in  March, 
believed  by  experts  to  reflect  the  implied 
threat  of  market  breaking  in  the  feed 
grains  program,  stampeded  many  fann- 
ers into  late-season  loans  on  1960  corn. 
This  put  a  record  quantity  of  corn — 611 
million  bushels — under  loan,  and  this  ex- 
tra tax  cost  should  be  included  in  com- 
puting the  cost  of  the  1961  feed  grains 
program. 

When  all  costs  are  added,  the  figure 
will  probably  rise  to  $800  million,  per- 
haps $1  billion.  Only  a  trifling  amount 
has  been  financed,  as  directed  in  the 
bill,  by  means  of  sales  of  Grovernment 
grain  stocks. 

Using  Department  of  Agriculture  fig- 
ures, it  is  already  clear  that  the  first- 


year  cost  for  each   acre  retired  under 
this  program  will  be  over  $40. 

There  is  no  assurance  it  will  reduce 
surplus  stocks.  Least  productive  acres 
are  retired,  and  abnormal  use  of  fertili- 
zer would  tend  to  offset  the  effect  of  land 
retirement.  The  payments-in-kind  fea- 
ture, which  would  ordinarily  result  in 
some  reduction  in  Government-owned 
.stocks,  is  now  under  a  cloud  of  doubt. 
Virtually  all  farmers  under  this  pro- 
mam  have  -transferred — or  will  trans- 
fer— their  payments-in-kind  certificates 
to  the  Secretary  for  cash.  There  is  no 
neadhne  under  which  the  Secretary  must 
lodeem  their  certificates  by  marketing 
Government-owned  stocks. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  feed  grains 
pros^ram  is  cash  payment  all  the  way. 

7hese  certificates  will  influence  the 
market,  however,  as  they  give  the  Sec- 
retai7  authority  to  redeem  them  any 
t:me  he  wishes  by  selling  Government 
I'ain  on  the  open  market. 

Heretofore,  Government  stocks  could 
be  .sold  on  the  market  only  if  "going  out 
of  conciition"  or  at  105  percent  of  the 
.support  price  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charees.  These  conditions  tended  to  re- 
strict to  some  degree  the  price-depress- 
ing influence  of  Government  surplus 
stocks  Feed  grains  certificates  now 
give  the  Secretary  the  power  to  break 
the  market  on  a  moment's  notice. 

Many  farmers  oppose  this  boondoggle 
because  it  would  put  the  farmer  in  a  bad 
liuht.  Heavy  signup  under  the  1961 
program  does  not  mean  cooperators 
think  the  program  will  solve  anything. 
To  many  of  them,  signup  was  the  only 
way  to  protect  themselves  against  mar- 
ket-breaking power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary.  Some  of  the  payments  for 
idling  land  go  as  high  as  $70  p>er  acre. 
The  lure  of  this  "sure  thing,"  half  of  the 
cash  to  be  paid  in  the  spring,  would  be 
hard  to  resist. 

When  analyzing  preliminary  crop  re- 
ports, bear  in  mind  that  early-season 
estimates  usually  are  on  the  conserva- 
tive side. 

The  wheat  section  would  make  a  mis- 
erable situation  worse.  It  would  add  a 
10  percent  mandatory  acreage  reduction, 
and  permit  an  additional  30  percent  re- 
duction. In  both  cases  farmers  cooper - 
atmg  would  get  cash  payments  similar  to 
the  feed  grains  system.  Likewise,  the 
Secretary  would  gain  new  marl-^et-break- 
ine  power  through  the  certificate  pro- 
cedure. 

Farmers  without  allotments  who  have 
in  any  of  the  last  3  years  planted  15 
acres  of  wheat  could  retire  the  entire 
15  acres  and  get  paid  for  them. 

The  Secretary  has  indicated  that  the 
wheat  support  level  will  be  increased  to 
$2  a  bushel,  so  this  will  probably  induce 
heavier  production  on  remaining  acres. 
Worth  noting  is  the  fact  that  wheat 
plantings  in  recent  years  have  been  about 
10  percent  less  than  the  legal  limit. 
Higher  supports  would  probably  take  up 
this  slack,  canceling  off  the  effect  of  the 
10-percent  mandatory  reduction.  An- 
other hint  that  this  legislation  may 
actually  cause  bigger  surplus  stocks, 
rather  than  smaller. 

Per  bushel  wheat  subsidy  would  have 
to  go  to  about  80  cents  so  producers  can 
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hang  onto  their  foreign  market.s.  This 
would  add  about  $125  milUon  extra 
burden  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  and  bring 
the  total  wheat  e::port  subsidy  to  S500 
million. 

The  feed  grains  and  wheat  sections  of 
this  bill  would  let  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture pass  out  over  $1,200  million  dur- 
ing 1962.  He  would  also  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  grain  market  prices  fit 
the  election  calendar. 

This  bill  would  increa.so  Government 
regimentation  of  agriculture  at  heavy 
expense  without  solving  any  problems. 

The  American  farmer  deserves  better 
than  thi.s.  He  is  entitled  to  be  free  from 
the  oppressive  influence  of  bureaucracy 
in  producing  and  marketing  his  grain. 
He  deserves  the  orportunity  for  prog- 
ress and  profit  that  hicaorically  has  been 
found  in  such  abundance  when  freedom- 
of -choice  productior  is  permitted. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  KilburnI  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  originally  presented 
by  Secretary  Freeman  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. However,  it  is  still  an  extremely 
complicated  bill.  I  have  tried  to  study 
it  the  best  I  know  how  and  while  there 
are  provisions  in  th(  bill  that  are  good, 
the  feed  grains  sect  on  I  feel  is  bad  for 
our  dairy  farmers.  Their  cost  of  feed 
will  go  up  and  they  are  having  a  tough 
enough  time  as  it  is. 

I  understand  th?  pentlpman  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  McIntireI  will  offer  an 
amendment  correcting  that.  I  will 
vote  for  his  amendment  and  if  it  carries. 
I  expect  to  support  the  bill.  However, 
if  his  amendment  is  defeated  and  the 
present  feed  grains  section  remains  in 
the  bill,  I  will  vote  \gainst  the  measure 
feeling  that  the  good  parts  do  not  out- 
weigh the  bad  f eatui  es  of  the  feed  grains 
section. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kan.sas  'Ivlr.  BreedincI. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlio 
gets  Government  subsidies? 

Ask  the  average  man  on  the  street 
what  he  thinks  of  Government  subsidies 
and  chances  arc  10  to  1  that  he  will  tell 
you  he  is  against  ttiem.  Ask  him  who 
gets  most  Governmt  nt  subsidies  and  his 
answer  will  be  "fanners."  Ask  if  he  or 
his  business  receives  a  subsidy  and  the 
answer  is  likely  to  te  an  emphatic  "No." 

But  despite  such  commonly  expressed 
opinions,  tlie  Amer:can  public  has  been 
supporting  an  elabcrate  system  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  :.ince  the  First  Con- 
gress met  in  1789.  It  is  diiricull  to  name 
a  business  which  if  not  receiving  some 
type  of  Government  subsidy.  This 
average  man  on  thi:  street,  who  says  he 
is  opposed  to  all  subsidies,  conies  into 
contact  with  them  every  day. 

When  he  awakens  in  the  morning,  he 
turns  on  a  light  and  immediately  starts 
sharing  the  result:,  of  a  subsidy  pro- 
vided through  a  fast  tax  write-off  plan 
which  saves  power  companies  billions  of 
dollars — and  which  reduces  his  light  bill 
accordingly. 

When  he  goes  to  a  breakfast  of  bacon 
and  eggs,  he  shares  the  benefits  of  the 


Government's  $21  million  Federal  meat 
inspection  program — a  program  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cultuie  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assuring 
the  public  a  safe  and  wliolesome  supply 
of  meat. 

If  he  has  children  in  school,  ".heir 
education  is  subsidized  by  taxes  paid 
by  the  childless  neighbor  across  the 
street.  And,  if  his  are  among  the  12 
million  children  who  eat  a  hot  hmch 
provided  through  the  highly  popular 
Government  school  lunch  program,  he 
receives  direct  benefits  from  another 
$150  million  Government  subsidy.  I::  his 
children  are  in  one  of  the  78,000  schools 
participating  in  the  special  school  milk 
jjrogram.  they  come  in  for  a  share  of 
still  another  $75  million  subsidy. 

When  'Mr.  Average  Man-on-i,he- 
Street  "  drives  the  family  car  into  the 
filling  station  and  tells  the  attendant  to 
"fill  'er  up^"  he  again  shares  in  a  major 
Government  subsidy. 

If  he  makes  a  trip  by  plane,  he  ndes 
at  a  fare  made  possible  by  a  direct  sub- 
sidy to  airlines — and  by  tax  suppo:ted 
airports  and  air  traffic  control  facilities. 

If  he  lives  in  a  house  purchased  v.ith 
a  GI  loan,  he  pays  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest because  Uncle  Sam  has  agree<l  to 
bail  the  banker  out  in  case  there  is  a 
default  in  payments. 

When  he  sits  down  to  read  a  mt.ga- 
zine.  he  starts  sharing  a  subsidy  prov;ded 
through  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment— a  subsidy  which  has  cut  the  an- 
nual cost  of  mailing  a  single  publication 
by  as  much  as  $8,604,000. 

Ready  for  bed,  the  average  man-on- 
the-strect  goes  to  a  closet  and  places  his 
trousers  on  a  steel  hanger  that  came 
from  a  plant  built  on  a  cost-plus  tasis 
during  World  War  II  and  sold  to  a  steel 
company  for  a  song  a  few  years  later. 

So.  throughout  the  day,  the  man  who 
says  he  is  opposed  to  all'  forms  of  .sub- 
sidy has  been  sharing  SF>ecial  ser\  ices 
p;c vided  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

These  condiLions  do  not  justify  a  con- 
tinuation of  ineffective  farm  price  .sup- 
port programs  now  in  operation.  They 
do  show  clearly  that  farmers  have  not 
been — and  are  not  now — the  exclusive 
beneficiaries  of  special  subsidies  and 
services  supplied  at  the  expense  of  U.S. 
taxpayer.^. 

The  foUowin,;  figures  show  the  Bureau 
of  Budget's  breakdown  of  cmTent  ex- 
pen.se  of  aid.s  and  special  services  for  a 
recent  year. 

Millions 

CCC  losses  on  farm  price  support $184 

International  wheat  agreement 77 

Grants   In   aid    i  extension  service,   ex- 

fjerlnient  stations,  etc.) 60 

Other  L'SDA  operations 94 

Toral  for  agriculture 463 

P().st    O.Tic  e    Department    in    faTor    of 

business 670 

Navigation  aids 137 

Air  navigation  aids 93 

Ship  operation  subsidies 50 

Other  special  aids  to  business 138 

Total  to  business 1,041 

To  labor  (grants  to  States  for  oper- 
ating employment  service  and  un- 
employment compensation  pro- 
grams)          200 


These  conditions  do  show  clearly  that 
farmers  have  not  been,  and  are  not  now, 
the  exclusive  beneficiaries  of  special  sub- 
sidies and  services  supplied  at  the  ex- 
ix>.nse  of  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Editorials  labeling  total  USDA's  ex- 
penditures as —  A  $6 '2  or  $7  Billion  Sub- 
.sidy  to  Farmers  ' — have  become  com- 
monplace. 

Many  critics,  m  an  effort  to  discredit 
farm  programs  they  do  not  like  are  using 
inaccurate  and  misleading  figures  which 
tend  to  turn  the  public  against  any  tjTpe 
of  Government  service  to  agriculture 
and  even  against  farmers  themselves. 

Eliminating  excessive  Grovernment 
farm  program  cost — and  even  farm  pro- 
grams themselves,  where  they  are  not 
effective — should  be  the  goal  of  every 
American,  but  we  cannot,  and  we  must 
not.  permit  the  public  to  think  of  the 
cost  of  all  USDA  activities  as  a  subsidy 
to  farmers. 

We  must  remind  the  public  that  USDA 
activities  serAing  the  total  public  in- 
clude: 

First.  The  farm  commodity  export 
program,  which  m  1957  cost  $843  mil- 
lion— or  about  one-sixth  of  the  total 
USDA  appropriation  for  that  year. 

Secretary-  Freeman  has  said  of  this 
program : 

It  is  helping  keep  the  free  world  free. 
It  Is  an  ambassador  of  good  will.  Every 
American  can  be  proud  of  the  constructive 
\ise  being  made  of  the  abundance  of  Anieri- 
can  agriculture. 

Second  About  half  a  billion  doUars 
annually  for  REA  loans.  These  are  re- 
paid with  interest  and  repayments  aie 
over  SlOO  million  ahead  of  schedule. 

Third.  A  market  research  program. 
The  $28  million  appropriated  for  this 
program  last  year  is  financing  ovei*  600 
projects,  the  results  of  which  are  al- 
ready benefiting  industry  and  the  public 
as  well  as  farmers.  Studies  already 
completed  have  provided:  'a;  New 
handlmg  methods  now  saving  the  grain 
trade  over  $1  million  annually;  (b) 
techniques  which  cut  industry's  cost  of 
storing  cotton  by  $2  million  per  season; 
and  ic)  processes  reducing  food  han- 
dling cost  by  $6  million  amiually  in  the 
city   of  Philadelphia  alone. 

Fourth.  Federal  meat  inspection, 
which  cost  about  $19  million  annualb'. 
The  sole  purpose  of  Federal  meat  in- 
spection is  to  assure  the  public  of  a 
clean,  wholesome  supply  of  meat.  It  is. 
in  effect,  a  program  for  policing  the 
packing  industry. 

Fifth.  The  brucellosis  eradication  pro- 
gram. This  one  cost  around  $22  mil- 
lion annually  and  its  primary  goal  is 
public  health  protection. 

Sixth.  The  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  w  hich  has  been  costing  about 
$20  million  annually.  This  program 
helps  provide  farmers  a  higher  price 
for  wheat— but  it  also  helps  members  cf 
the  grain  trade  expand  their  export  busi- 
ness— and  profits. 

Seventh.  The  universally  popular 
scliool  lunch  program.  In  terms  of  ca:=h 
and  commodities,  USDA  contributed 
around  $284  million  to  tliis  program  last 
year.  Several  million  schoolchildien 
shared  the  benefits  of  this  program. 
Among   these  are  those  whose   fathers 
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are  writing  editorials  referring  to  the  The  typical  midwestern  farm  repre-  production  and  distribution  of  food  and 

program   as  a  part  of  the  $6V2   or  $7  sents   an    investment   of    about   $50,000  fiber  from  the  farms  of  America, 

billion  subsidy  to  farmers.  per  worker.    That  compares  with  about        While  the  actual  farm  population  has 

Eighth.    The  supervision  and  opera-  $15,000  per  worker  in  industi-y.  steadily  declined,  this  total  number  en- 

tion   of    181   million  acres  of   national  Farmers  have  $3  invested  in  produc-  gaged  in  the  total  agriculture  economy 

forests.      These    are    maintained    and  tion  for  every  $1  that  is  invested  in  the  has  remained  fairly  stable  over  a  long 

managed   by   the   Government   for   the  marketing  of  their  products.  period  of  years. 

production    of    timber,    regulation    of  The  number  of  persons  supported  by         in  1951,  farmers  received  $20.2  billion 

streamflow.  flood  control,  water  power,  one  farmworker  was  6.9  in  1900.  10.6  in  for  producing  food  that  cost  consumers 

irrigation,  navigation  and  municipal  wa-  1940,  15.9  in  1950,  and  23.5  in  1958.  .$43  billion. 

ter  supply — all   in   the   interest   of   the  In   1948,   farmers   were   getting   S2.81         j,-,  J957   farmers  received  $19  5  billion 

public.  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  consumers  were  f ^i-  producing  about  1 1  percent  more  food 

Furthermore,  over  45  million  citizens  paying  13.8  cents  for  a  1-pound  loaf  of  that  cost  consumers  $50  4  billion 

took  advantage  of  the  recreational  fa-  bread.                                             .        ,,        Thus,  consumers  paid  $7.4  billion  more 

'^'^l\'^^°^^^^'ona\toTests\asiye&r.  By     1955      the     farmers     price     had  and  farmers  received  $700  million  fewer 

USDA   appropriations    editorially    re-  dropped  to  $2.14  per  bushel  and  the  con-  for  abouMl  percent  more  food. 

ferred  to  as    a  subsidy  to  farmers,     or  sumer  s  cost  had  climbed  10  17.5  cents         „  ^fv,«.^„,.„     i^    tv.^    t^.^    i^^  „»  „ 

•the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,"  per  loaf.  h     ^'^^I'T'"'    h              ^    industry 

are  also  used  to  pay  for  the  operation  But  by  1957,  the  farmer  was  geiung  ^'""'"^.^«n  v^vfii        f'hEf'"       t^'*??Kn' 

of  rural  development  program,  Exten-  only  $2  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and  the  f'^^-'^^^  *"  '  Diuion,  laoor  cosi5  jj.o  du- 

sion    Service,    retirement    program    ftir  consumer  wa^  paying  18.8  cents  per  loaf  ^•°"-  transportation  costs  $1  billion  and 

some    83.000    USDA    employees.    Com-  for  bread.  other  busmess  expenses  $2.8  billion, 

modity  Exchange  Authority  and  many  Thus,  between   1948  and    1957   wheat  ,„^"  ^^r.":  ^^^   capita  farm  income  was 

other  USDA  activities,  which  serve  the  prices    dropped    29    percent    and    bread  ^^^^'.onol  ^.^^nr^)  fv,"°7^^""  '"''«Z7 

general  public  as  well  as  farmers.  prices  increa.sed  38  percent  \^  as   $2,082     $J09  or   the   larmers    $967 

A  report  issued  by   the  House   Com-  one  hours  pay  would  buy:  First.  6.4  ^^as  for  work  done  off  the  farm, 

mittee  on  Agriculture  on  June  25.  1958,  1 -pound  loaves  of  bread  in  1929.  11  loaves  ,   During  that  year,  the  hourly  income 

states   that   farm   price   support  losses  in  1957-  second    1  2  pounds  of  steak  in  ^°^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  ^"^  management  was  70 

from  1933  to  1958,  have  cost  taxpayers  1929  2.2  pounds  in  1957-  third   7  8  pints  '^^"^   *^^^^  workers   in   manufacturing 

$5,173,746,788.  of   milk    in    1929,    16.6    pints  '  in    1957:  industries  received  $2.07   per  hour. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria-  fourth,   1  pound  of  butter  in   1929    2  8         During  1956.  farm  families  operating 

tions,    however,    reports    the    following  pounds  in  1957:  fifth,  1.3  pounds  of  bacon  the  Nation's  2,213,000  commercial  farms 

taxpayer  subsidies:  jn   1929    2  8  pounds  in   1957-   sixth    11  received    an   average    income   of   $5,415 

Millions  jjo^en  eggs  in  1929,  3.7  dozen' in  1957:  ^^ile    all    nonfarm    famUies— including 

Mall  subsidies  ,  10-year  period,  1946-  ^^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^^  ^^^9  ^hose  living  on  skid  row  and  public  re- 

Busine'ss'VeVonv'e'rVi^n'paymen'ts::::     Si  262  36.3    pounds   in    1957:    and    eighth.    1.3  hef-received  an  income  of  $6,900. 

Subsidies  to  maritime  organizations  dozen  oranges  in  1929.  3.6  dozen  in  1957.         Efficiency  is  essential  to  continue  suc- 

(1938  tiirough  1957) 3,500  Between  February  1950.  and  February  ^^'^  i"  ^^-^  business,  but  increased  effl- 

Subsidies  to  airlines  ( 1938  through  1958.  the  average  New  York  retail  price  ciency    has    not    provided    farmers    an 

1957) 614  of  a' pound  of  beef  increased  from  70  equitable  income.     Farmers  are  caught 

The  December  12.  1958.  issue  of  Wall  cents  to  74  cents.  i"  a  terrible  cost-price  squeeze.    The  in- 

Street  Journal  reports  that  subsidies  to  During     the     same     period,     average  ^"'"^  °^  farmers  has  dropped  drastically 

U.S.  ship  line  operators  run  $120  mil-  weekly  earnings  of  factory  workers  in-  "^  recent  years.    The  exodus  from  the 

lion  annually,  and  that,  if  approved,  re-  creased  from  $59.33  to  $80.85.  ^^^^  becomes  greater  each  year, 

quests  now  before  the  Maritime  Board  Thus,  beef  prices  increased  5  7  percent        There  are  many  problems  for  critics 

will  bring  the  total  to  $220  million.  while  weekly  earnings  increased  35  per-  °^  ^^^  present  farm  program  to  consider. 

The  U.S.  News  &   World  Report  for  cent,  and  the  amount  of  working  time  ^"^   ^^  misrepresenting  the  true  facts 

August  8.  1958.  reports  that  the  Govern-  required  to  buy  a  pound  of  beef  dropped  ^""^  ^^  clouding  the  issue  with  irrespon- 

ment   is   building   two   new  steamships  from  30  to  19  minutes  ^'"^^^   ^^^^   ^^°^^   ^"^^   subsidies,   these 

for  ship  line  operators.  Farmers  and  ranchers  are  among  the  P^°P'^  ^''^  ?^^^  complicating  an  ah-eady 

.,?«"^'  ^^.^  America,  is  to  cost  taxpayers  biggest  customers  of  American  industry,  '^^"ous  problem. 

$120  million— It  will  sell  for  $47  million.  pr,,.  pxamnle-    Therp   nrp    19   miiiinr,         ^^^^  ^^  needed  is  calm  dehberation: 

The  other,  the  President  Wa.;^mfir;on,  tractors,   cars,  and   truci  on   the  US  "ot  wild,  irresponsible  talk.     After  all. 

IS  to  cost  Uncle  Sam  about  $80  million  farms     Agriculture  buvs  more  oetroleum  ^^^  well-bemg  of  a  large  segment  of  our 

and  it  Will  sell  for  $34  million.  San  anfo^heri^Lstry     Farmers  ^ro  PoP^^f  ^^^  i«  ft  stake-the  businessman. 

This  IS  not  to  say  that  all  subsidies  vi^e  a  market  for  6  ^/ million   tons  of  »«  well  as  the  farmer, 

are  wrong  or  that  they  are  right;  it  is  JnTshed  steel  arSually                                        ^^-  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

clear  proof   that  subsidies   are   not   an         T3,,hh^y  „oo^  ^r,  fv,„% *  a  to    the    gentleman    from    Texas     [Mr. 

exclusive  benefit  of  farmers.  wouS^  out  tfres  on  ne.Hv  6  ^ni^^'ilf,^  P^*«^ '  •  «"«h  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Here  is  one  to  think  about:  A  10-per-  tomibiles  annualW                                               ^^^  PO^GE.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
cent  increase  in  farm  prices  could,  first,  sixteen  Dercent' of  the  trros.  freight  t^^'"'^"  ^'""'"  n^*"^'^  has  sought  to  cast 
increase  consumer  food  cost  4  percent  ^J^^^^^l  fiom  agr^ultura?  modu^^^^^  ^^^^^  ""  '^^  effectiveness  of  the  existing 
and,  second,  increase  net  farm  income  ' avenue  is  11  om  agiicuiturai  pioducts.  ^^^j     .^^^^  program 
50  percent  Agriculture  consumes  50  million  tons         r^,,oefi^r,.  v,„.  „  k„  ,,       .     j            ^■ 

Here  is  how  it  figures  •  Farmers  receive  o^  chemicals  each  year.  ,   Questions  have  been  raised  regarding 

neic  ibiiuw  uiiguies.  r  armers  receive  .     ■     ,t.                               ,     .  •  the  apparent  discrepancy   between   the 

39  cents  from  each  $1   spent  for  food.  Agricu  ture  u^es  more  electric  power  ^^^^er  of  acres  that  feed  grain  program 

Therefore    if  we  increase  the  farmer's  than  Chicago,  Detroit,  Houston.  Balti-  cooperators  indicated  they  would  divert 

pnce  by  10  percent-consumers  will  pay  i^ore.  and  Boston  combmed.  j^om  corn  acreage  this  year,  and  the 

3^9  cents  more  or  about  $1.04  for  food  About  10  million  persons  actually  work  total  reduction  indicated  in  the  July  crop 

that  now  cost  $i-4-percent  increase.  on  the  farms  of  America.  report.    Producers  who  signed  up  for  the 

The  farmer  has  about  80  cents  expense  In  the  total  agriculture  economy,  about  196I  feed  grain  program  stated  their  in- 

on  each  $1  of  sales.     In  other  words,  if  25  million  workers  are  gainfully  employed  tention  to  divert  20,090.000  acres  of  corn, 

his  total  sales  run  $10,000    his  expense  as  follows:  First.  6  million  in  manufac-  When  the  July  crop  report  came  out   it 

IS  about  $8,000  and  profit  $2,000.  turmg  and  selling  farm  production  sup-  indicated  a  15,469,000-acre  reduction  be- 

Increase  his  Pnce  10  percent,  and  his  plies;  second,  10  million  actually  on  the  low  1959-60  corn  acreage.    As  a  result 

P'^SS.^  increases  $1,000.  or  50  percent.  farm;  and  third.  9  million  are  processing  there  has  developed  a  misunderstanding 

Thus  It  no  one  eke  were  to  act.  a  10-  and  distributing  farm  commodities.  to  the  effect  that  producers  might  have 

percent  increase  m  farm  price  would  in-  Thus,  approximately  25  million  work-  been  paid  to  take  out  of  production  4>2 

crease  the  farmers  net  income  by  50  ers  or  40  percent,  approximately,  of  our  million  acres  which  was  never  intended 

percent  and  food  cost  4  percent.  gainfully  employed  are  involved  in  the  to  be  put  into  corn  production  in  1961. 
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Here  are  the  facts:  There  are  no  so- 
called  phantom  ac-es. 

To  begin  with,  cc^nservation  payments 
will  be  paid  only  to  farmers  who  actually 
divert  grain  acreage  to  conservation 
uses.  The  extent  of  this  diversion  is 
being  determined  by  actual  farm-by- 
farm  measurement  of  acres  taken  out  of 
production.  Moreover,  payments  until 
now  are  only  partal  payments,  the  re- 
mainder to  be  completed  after  Septem- 
ber 1  when  the  facts  are  all  in. 

Second,  it  is  too  eaviy  to  say  definitely 
how  many  acres  have  been  diverted,  not- 
withstanding the  estimated  planted 
acreage  as  indicated  by  the  July  crop 
report. 

Third,  this  is  a  voluntary  program,  and 
there  is  nothing  t-)  prevent  nonpartici- 
pants  from  exceeding  their  1960  acreage. 
The  best  estimate  i;  that  nonparticipants 
have  increased  aci  eage  by  about  3  per- 
cent above  the  1959-60  average — or  an 
increase  of  about  a  million  acres.  With 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  corn- 
sorghum  acreage  on  noncooperating 
farms,  even  a  slight  per-farm  increase 
could  cause  earlj  estimates  to  differ 
from  final  results. 

Fourth,  it  is  recognized  that  farmers 
who  sign  up  for  1  program  may  lat^^r 
decide  to  plant  niore  acres  than  their 
original  estimate.  In  the  case  of  the 
feed  grain  program,  the  ASC  commit- 
tees have  estimat«'d  that  land  actually 
diverted  would  probably  be  about  7  per- 
cent less  than  indicated.  This  means 
that  acreage  actually  diverted  is  more 
likely  to  be  18.7  million  than  the  20.1 
million  first  estimiited.  This  is  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  own  assess- 
ment. At  any  ra^e.  final  payment  will 
be  based  on  actual  measurement  of  acres 
diverted  to  conservation  and  not  on  an 
early  season  statistical  estimate. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
at  no  time  indicated  that  the  total 
amount  of  acreage  signed  up  under  the 
program  would  be  the  amount  actually 
taken  out  of  production.  And  whatever 
the  final  figure  turns  out  to  be — whether 
it  is  20  million.  18  million  or  some  other 
figure — the  payments  will  be  made  only 
for  the  acreage  taken  out  of  production. 
Further,  as  a  condition  of  payment,  this 
land  must  be  protected  through  conser- 
vation practices  during  the  current  crop 
year. 

Also,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
these  misunderstandings  about  acreage 
numbers  in  no  way  alter  or  jeopardize 
the  total  success  that  we  now  know  the 
feed  grain  program  to  be.  The  July 
crop  report  confirmed  the  effectiveness 
of  this  program  in  reducing  inventories 
and  saving  tax  money. 

The  report  shows  that  corn  produced 
for  grain  will  be  700  million  bushels  less 
in  1961  than  in  1960.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  18  percent.  More  im- 
portant, it  is  700  million  bushels  below 
the  crop  that  we  could  have  expected 
this  year  if  the  special  feed  grain  pro- 
gram had  not  been  adopted.  This  year, 
we  will  be  producing  less  corn  than  we 
will  use  up — for  the  first  time  in  9  years. 
Government  stocks  will  be  reduced,  and 
instead  of  spending  public  funds  for 
corn  we  do  not  need,  the  Government  will 
actually  be  able  to  sell  some  of  the  corn 
acquired  in  previous  years. 


This  will  result  in  an  estimated  sav- 
ing in  storage,  handling,  interest  and 
other  carrying  charges  of  an  estimated 
$750  million  below  the  program  it  re- 
placed. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
BeermannI    5    minutes. 

Mr.  BEER  MANN.  Mr.  Chairmj.n,  as 
indicated  in  my  opposing  views  in  col- 
laboration with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley  1 ,  tl-.e  bad 
features  of  this  bill  outweigh  the  good 
features;  therefore,  I  am  in  opposition 
to  it. 

I  a.?ree  with  the  proponents  of  labile 
Law  480  and  various  other  featu:es  of 
this  bill  that  are  good. 

My  main  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it 
would  move  agriculture  in  the  wroig  di- 
rection, toward  greater  Government  con- 
trol rather  than  less.  It  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  almost  coraplete 
control  of  grain  markets  and  thereby  in- 
furnce  our  market  prices  at  his  will. 

I  like  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Our  country  does  not 
have  the  same  problem  that  Russia  and 
China  have,  because  we  do  have  a  strong 
and  dynamic  agriculture,  but  our  .strong 
and  dynamic  agriculture  did  not  get  that 
way  by  following  the  advocates  cf  this 
type  of  program  or  by  a  progran,  that 
in  any  way  could  eventually  be  the  same 
kind  of  program  that  Russia  and  China 
are  under  today.  I  wish  you  would  study 
the  effects  this  type  of  legislatio.n  will 
have. 

When  I  say  we  farmers  want  to  be 
free,  I  mean  we  would  like  to  have  free- 
dom in  our  operation.  We  want  a  grad- 
ual decrease  of  Grovernment  interven- 
tion in  our  programs,  because  the  grain 
feed  area  of  the  United  States  is  the  en- 
tire United  States  now.  Just  1  few 
short  years  ago  the  grain  feed  area  was 
from  Ohio  to  Nebraska.  Because  of 
Government  controls,  price  supports,  and 
marketing,  the  entire  United  States  has 
now  become  a  competitive  area  \o  the 
original  feed  grain  area. 

We  need  some  Government  cont  rols  to 
work  out  of  this  program.  I  fear  if  we 
do  not  start  doing  it  soon  and  on  a 
gradual  basis,  you  members  from  the 
cities,  with  the  hundred  votes  you  have, 
may  get  so  disgusted  with  our  farci  pro- 
gram you  would  vote  it  out  overnight. 
This  could  be  very  disastrous  f{>r  our 
national  economy.  I  want  to  see  this 
withdrawal  worked  out  on  a  giadual 
basis.  The  provision  that  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  power  to  set 
prices  by  release  of  grain  or  setting 
prices  at  his  will  is  probably  my  most 
strenuous  objection. 

In  H.R.  8230,  the  temporary  feed  grains 
program  would  be  extended  for  another 
year.  I  believe  farmers  and  other  tax- 
payers are  entitled  to  know  the  full  effect 
and  cost  of  this  program  before  they  are 
bound  to  it  for  another  year. 

Permit  me  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
hearings  on  the  "Farm  Cost -Price 
Squeeze'  held  in  Sioux  City.  Iov.a,  on 
April  22,  1961.  On  page  319  Mr.  Albert 
Watson  of  Wayne,  Nebr.,  is  testifying: 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I 
would   like   to   ask  somebody   a   question. 

Cliairman  Hoeven.  You  certainly  may,  and 
you  may  also  file  your  entire  statement  which 


will  be  incorporated  in  the  record.  To  whom 
do   you   wish    to   direct   your  question? 

Mr.  Watson.  To  the  committee  as  a  whole, 
I  believe. 

Chairman  Hoeven.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  am  wondering  why  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  continues  to  briiig 
more  land  under  irrigation,  often  at  exces- 
sive costs,  at  the  same  time  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  paying  us  to  take  land  out 
of  production 

Chairman  Hoeven.  You  liave  asked  the 
$64,000  question.  That  is  very  much  a  mat- 
ter involving  a  geographical  consider;  lion. 
Let  me  say  that  mast  of  us  from  tlie  Mid- 
west and  the  Farm  Belt  don't  think  such 
operations  niake  any  sense.  We  can't  un- 
derstand why  they  should  put  new  land  in 
production,  through  irrigation  or  otherwise, 
so  as  to  put  new  producing  areaa  in  com- 
petition with  an  oversupply  of  grains  in  our 
area 

On  the  other  hand,  we  liave  a  great  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress  from  the  Far 
West  and  Mountain  States  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  reclaiming  land.  They  are 
fighting  ju.st  as  hard  for  their  coiistituents 
as  we  are  fighting  for  our  constituents  in 
protecting  their  own  interests  I  don't  know 
how  that  question  is  going  to  be  resolved. 
Dt>e.'^  anyone  else  want  to  elaborate  upon  my 
observation'' 

Mr  Watson  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that 
in  some,  if  not  quite  a  few  of  these  projects, 
they  are  actually  prohibited  from  the  pt«si- 
bllity  of  using  any  of  this  irrigation  water 
that  is  stored  up  for  the  production  of  crops 
in  surplus  and  that  has  been  made  in  .some 
instances  but  of  course  it  is  not  general 
enough 

Chairman  Hoeven.  Do  any  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  wish  to  comment? 

Mr  Beermann  I  wish  you  were  in  Wash- 
ington and  could  ask  that  question  almobt 
every  day      Tlianks  for  your  testimony 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  refer 
you  to  a  10-cent  booklet  published  in 
1955,  entitled  "The  Farm  Crisis."  I  wish 
we  had  an  hour  and  we  had  enough 
people  who  were  interested.  I  would 
read  this  to  you  and  ask  you  where  it 
came  from  and  who  wrote  it.  I  com- 
mend tills  to  your  reading  and  invite 
you  to  make  your  own  comparison  of 
much  of  the  legislation  that  has  been 
before  us  in  this  session  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  "The  Farm 
Crisis." 

I  will  read  just  the  last  paragraph: 

It  is  with  the  aim  of  furthering  the 
struggle  for  these  objectives  and  of  uniting 
the  people  in  the  city  and  country  that  the 
Communist  Party  offers  this  program  for 
friendly  discussion  and  common   action 

W'e  do  not  have  H.R.  6400  before  us 
any  more,  but  as  the  illustrious  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  said  in 
his  news  release  the  other  day,  the  ma- 
jor provisions  are  still  in  the  bill. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  IMr.  Battin:. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  removing 
the  15-acre  exemption  which,  as  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
ALBERT  ! .  was  a  loophole  that  badly  need- 
ed plugging.  However,  coming  from  an 
area  that  is  principally  di-yland  farming, 
when  it  comes  to  the  production  of  wheat 
and  barley  and  some  of  the  feed  grains, 
I  am  concerned  over  the  mandatory-  re- 
duction of  10  percent.  Some  say  it 
should  be  20:   some  think  it  sliould  be 
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more.  I  personally  think  there  should  be 
no  reduction.  But,  I  think  it  proves 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
lesislate  generally  across  the  country 
for  all  sections  and  all  classes  of  the 
various  producers.  We  in  Montana  can- 
not produce  tobacco,  cotton,  or  peanuts, 
but  we  can  produce  such  things  as  wheat, 
barley,  mustard  seed,  saflBower,  and  some 
Durum.  Certainly  the  farmer  in  the  dry- 
land area  has  no  control  whatever  over 
the  problem  o^  moisture  and  general 
weather  conditions.  All  we  ask  for  is 
equity,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  going  to  give  us  that. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  dis- 
tinguish between  various  types  of  wheat 
so  that  those  in  short  supply  or,  at  least, 
not  in  surplus,  will  not  be  penalized  by 
a  reduction  of  what  is  generally  classi- 
fied as  wheat.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  need  to  control  these  types  nor  do  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
basically  concerned  with  varieties  that 
are  not  in  surplus. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI,  on 
this  feed  grain  section.  I  understand 
barley  is  now  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. Assuming  the  mandatory  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  wheat  is  in  effect  and  a 
person  in  my  State  decided  not  to  go  into 
the  feed  grain  program,  could  he  scill 
plant  as  much  acreage  as  he  previously 
had  In  a  barley  crop? 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  could  plant  all  the 
barley  he  wants  to  so  far  as  the  wheat 
program  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  There  is  no  cross  com- 
pliance then? 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  is  no  cross  com- 
pliance there.  There  is  cross  compliance 
between  barley  on  the  one  hand  and 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  on  the  other. 
In  other  words,  a  man  cannot  increase 
his  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and  still 
go  into  the  barley  program.  But,  he 
does  not  have  to  go  into  the  wheat  pro- 
gram in  order  to  go  into  the  barley  pro- 
gram or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Of  course,  the  feed 
grain  program  is  entirely  a  voluntary 
program;  you  realize  that. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Yes.  The  question  of 
cross  compliance  in  our  area  is  vital. 
We  produce  wheat  and  barley.  If  a 
farmer  is  under  the  wheat  program,  and 
does  not  participate  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, can  he  take  the  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  wheat  acreage  and  put  it  into 
barley? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  he  could  not  do  that, 
becau.se  he  has  to  retire  that  10  percent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  he  can  plant  10  per- 
cent in  barley;  he  can  draw  his  price 
support  on  his  reduced  wheat  acreage 
and  plant  10  percent  in  barley,  but  he 
cannot  participate  in  either  the  wheat 
or  the  barley  program. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  HagenI. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 


this  legislation,  which  I  support,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  some  items  of 
special  interest  to  California  farmers. 

This  legislation  does  not  present  a  per- 
fect farm  program.  However,  it  has 
some  permanent  values  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  short-range  values.  For  exam- 
ple, the  wheat  provisions  will  perma- 
nently tighten  up  some  of  the  ground 
rules  governing  wheat  allotments  and 
other  aspects  of  control  to  the  end  of  ef- 
fecting a  permanent  iniprovemrnt  in  the 
wheat  program.  Also  the  reduction  in 
production  which  will  be  accompli.shed 
in  the  field  ol  wheat  production  and  in 
the  field  of  feed  grain  production  will  at 
a  minimum  shift  the  returns  from  the 
Government  to  a  larger  de;^rce  to  the 
farmers  rather  than  to  the  warehou.se- 
men  and  handlers  and  may  result  in  an 
overall  decrease  in  yovcrnm^nt  cost  even 
on  a  1-year  ba."=is. 

To  the  extent  that  irrigated  whoat  and 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  and  barley  are 
produced  in  California,  the  program  can 
be  of  great  benefit  as  a  water  conserva- 
tion measure.  We  have  been  confronted 
with  three  extraordinarily  dry  years 
with  a  major  decline  in  water  tables  in 
many  areas.  Tlie  retirement  of  land  de- 
voted to  any  irriuuted  crop  should  help 
our  ground  water  table  .situation. 

I  now  wish  to  refer  to  a  matter  which 
was  voted  on  in  our  committee  at  my 
request,  to  wii.  a  policy  statement  re- 
garding purchases  of  fluid  milk  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Ihe  committee  approved 
the  inclusion  ol  such  a  statement  in  the 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  8230.  How- 
ever, such  statement  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  report  before  you. 
The  statement  which  the  committee  ap- 
proved reads  as  follows: 

In  extending  these  programs  (referring  to 
tiie  extension  of  veterans  and  Armed  Forces 
dairy  proi^ranis  set  forili  in  section  403 
on  p.ige  60  of  the  bill)  fur  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  milk  and  millc  products  by  our  armed 
services  and  the  other  specified  Federnl  agen- 
clc.  we  wisli  ti  renffirm  the  historic  position 
of  this  commit'ee  and  the  CVrngrcss  that  all 
C'l jvcrnment  pri'^urement  of  miik  and  milk 
products  ."Shall  conl')rm  to  Federal  marketing 
order  and  loc.»l  law  reqiurements  relating  to 
minimum  prices  to  milk  producers  which 
.".re  in  effect  in  tlie  are.'\  or  areas  wlicre  such 
mi^k  or  milk  products  are  pr.:>cured.  It  has 
been  rep'^rtrd  to  xis  that  such  conformity 
ha,<;  nnt  always  been  the  practice  In  the 
recent  pist. 

It  is  my  intention  to  officially  confirm 
this  action  of  our  committee  on  the  floor 
tomorrow  by  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

I  soui^ht  this  language  because  of  a 
situation  which  has  arisen  in  many 
States  with  respect  to  procurement  of 
class  1  fluid  milk  by  various  Federal 
agencies.  The.>e  a.uencios  have  in  many 
instances  .secured  miilk  in  violation  of 
State  laws  which  establish  minimum 
prices  to  producers.  It  is  my  further 
imderstanding  that  in  some  instances 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  Federal 
marketing  order  provisions  of  this  char- 
acter. This  practice  violates  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  in  e -tablishint;  the 
vehicle  for  Federal  milk  orders  and  their 
price  provisions  and  this  cont^ressional 
policy  is  sufficiently  broad  to  extend  the 
same  protection  to  State  and  local  laws 
and  regulations  established  for  the  same 


exemplary  purpose,  to  wit,  the  provision 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  safe  and  sani- 
tary milk  at  a  reasonable  price  which 
will  permit  the  dairy  farmer  a  reason- 
able profit. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
amendment  of  section  8e  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  accompli.shed  at  the  top  of  page 
23  nf  H.R.  8230. 

One  of  the  prime  features  of  most 
marketing  orders  which  are  es.sentially 
self-help  programs  for  farmers — which 
do  not  involve  large  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral money — is  the  establishment  of 
quality  controls  in  order  that  a  whole- 
some product  salable  at  a  fair  price  is 
delivered  to  railroads  and  other  tran.s- 
portation  agencies  for  movement  Into 
distant  markets.  A  supporting  provision 
of  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  is  sec- 
tion 8e  which  says  that  identical  prod- 
ucts coming  into  this  country  from 
abroad  shall  meet  the  same  standards  of 
wholesomene.ss  and  quality.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  present  coverage  of  this  pro- 
tection is  limited  to  an  enumerated  li.st 
of  commodities.  This  bill  would  exi)and 
such  protection  to  all  commodities  wliich 
are  subject  to  marketing  orders  involv- 
ing stand.Trd.s  of  quality  and  wholesninc- 
ne.ss.  Certainly  it  is  logical  tliat  if  tl  is 
protection  has  been  deemed  suitable  for 
these  few  commodities  for  many  years 
then  it  sliould  be  equally  suitable  for  all 
commodities  which  have  the  same  kind 
of  regulntion.  It  has  been  charced  that 
this  expansion  of  coverage  is  bad  because 
it  would  result  in  a  termination  of  cpr- 
tain  importations  without  logic  or  rra- 
.son  This  charge  is  simply  not  trur.  If 
the  foreign  product  is  different  from  the 
domestic  product,  obviously  the  samo 
standards  should  not  apply  and  the  stat- 
ute providf"^  that  they  .'■hall  nnt  be  ap- 
plied to  such  importations.  This  excep- 
tion would  govern  the  ca.':e  of  dates,  for 
example,  if  the  Secretary  in  his  judrment 
detprmined  that  foreign  dates  were  a 
different  product  than  those  produced 
by  domestic  dategrowers.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  some  inspecticn  of  imported 
food  products  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration: however,  this  has  been  a 
hit-and-miss  sampling  inspection  and 
the  fact  is  that  many  marketing  orders 
establi.^h  standards  of  sanitation  and 
wholesomenes.'x  which  are  more  vvyi6 
than  those  which  govern  the  Food  and 
Drug  in.=pection  and.  therefore,  m'-'vc 
protective  of  the  consumer.  For  exam- 
ple, less  foreii^n  material  is  permitted  in 
the  marketini;  of  domestic  dates  than  is 
presently  permitted  in  the  marketing  of 
dates  imported  from  abroad. 

I  tru.st  that  this  body  will  resist  any 
amendments  which  are  not  agreed  to 
by  our  committee.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  supports  H.R.  8230 
in  every  aspect  of  its  present  form. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison!. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cau.se  I  am  aware  of  the  vast  importance 
of  a  healthy  farm  economy  not  only  to 
the  district  I  represent  but  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  I  have  carefully  studied  H.R. 
8230  and  its  accompanying  report  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  offer  a  formula 
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under  which  we  could  progress  toward 
our  goal  of  bringing  production  of  farm 
products  into  better  balance  with  the 
demand  therefor,  in  a  manner  that  would 
help  to  preserve  every  farmer's  oppor- 
tunity, protect  his  freedom.',  and  yet  re- 
lieve his  current  distress. 

My  studies  have  not  convinced  me  that 
H.R.  8230  offers  such  a  formula,  and  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  support  it.  even 
though  It  does  contain  numerous  fea- 
tures that  are  meritorious  and  that  I 
would  have  separately  supported.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  H  R,  8230  is  all 
that  remains — and  I  say  "all"  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  since  even  in  its  abbre- 
viated form  the  bill  has  60  pages — of 
what  was  once  known  as  the  Cochrane- 
Freeman  omnibus  farm  bill,  a  most  con- 
troversial measure  that  would  have  led 
us  down  the  road  toward  a  completely 
regulated,  subsidized,  controlled  and— it 
was  hoped — "comfortable"  lieasantry. 

Judging  from  the  stoim  of  mail,  all  in 
opposition  to  the  more  radical  features 
of  the  Cochrane -Freeman  bill,  which  its 
introduction  and  consideration  brought 
into  my  office.  I  should  be  grateful  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  .ioined 
together  to  kill  its  public  utihty  approach 
to  American  agriculture,  and  I  am  so 
grateful  even  though  I  suspect  that  the 
forthright  rejection  of  that  sort  of  an 
approach  took  place  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  average  American  farmer, 
himself. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  there  is 
both  a  personal  and  a  pubhc  duty  to 
speak  of  the  dead.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  less  said  about  the  now- 
defunct  Cochrane-Freeman  monstrosi- 
ty the  better. 

Turning,  then,  to  H.R  8230,  as  I  read 
through  the  report  this  .sentence  ap- 
pearing on  page  7  thereof  caught  my  eye: 

The  bill  recognizes  the  Jarin  [)ri)blem  as  a 
free  enterprise  problem 

Now.  if  that  were  truly  the  case  and 
the  committee  had  then  gone  on  to  write 
a  bill  that  would  at  least  have  begun 
the  eventually  inevitable  turnback  to- 
ward the  idea  of  letting  the  free  enter- 
prise system  have  a  chance  at  solving  its 
own  problem,  this  would  have  been  the 
greatest  and  most  encouraging  step  this 
Congress  would  have  made  in  the  farm- 
legislation  area  since  1938.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  committee  was  unable  to  so 
follow  through,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
as  the  bill  is  now  written,  instead  nudged 
our  farm  economy  a  little  further  in  the 
wrong  direction — toward  even  greater 
tiovermnental  controls  rather  than  less, 
even  though  we  have  long  since  discov- 
ered that  most  of  those  controls  are 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  consequences 
they,  themselves,  produce.  I  suppose 
this  only  once  again  proves  what  a  hope- 
less task  it  is  to  ever  escape  from  the 
entangling  mesh  of  bureaucracy  once 
one  falls  prey  to  it. 

In  all  the  bundle  of  material  both  pro 
and  con  I  have  received  these  past  few 
months  on  the  legislative  effort  which 
is  here  reaching  its  culmination,  noth- 
ing more  impressed  me  than  the  state- 
ment presented  by  the  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  last  May  3,  in 
which      their     spokesman     said     that 


NEPPCO's  policy  was  "incompatible  with 
the  basic  concepts"  of  the  Freeman- 
Cochrane  bill  then  under  consideration, 
since  their  policy  embodied  such  things 
as.  "freedom  of  enterprise  and  individ- 
ual effort:  the  right  of  independent  ac- 
tion :  the  right  to  produce  on  our  own 
land  as  much  or  as  little  of  whatever 
commodities  we  choo.se;  the  right  to 
freely  bargain  in  the  marketplace,  in- 
dependently or  cooperatively:  the  right 
to  succeed,  or  to  fail." 
The  statement  then  went  on  to  say: 

NEPPCO  adheres  tt)  the  basic  principles  uf 
free  enteiprLse  and  the  free  market  system 
upon  wlilch  tills  Nation  was  founded  and  by 
which  property  is  privately  owned,  privately 
managed,  and  operated  I«  r  profit  and  indi- 
vidual .'•■a  tisf  action — the  system  in  which 
supply  and  demand  are  the  ultimate  determi- 
nant." of  marl'.et  price. 

In  the  words  ol  a  distinguished  former 
iifflcial  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr 
Earl  Butz.  "Our  bill  of  rights  guarantees 
equ.tllty.  but  it  is  equality  of  opportunity. 
not  Tiece^sarily  equality  of  reward  " 

Le.ave  the  poultry  industry  with  its  np|x>r- 
tunities.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  will  develop  as 
own  rewards. 

Now  I  do  not  presume  that  the  above 
statement  met  with  the  approval  of  all  of 
NEPPCO's  members,  nor  that  it  would  be 
sub.scnbed  to  by  all  of  the  American 
poultry  industry  whether  NEPPCO  mem- 
bers or  not,  but.  in  view  of  the  pertinent 
fact  that  the  healthiest  segments  of  agri- 
culture are  those  still  free  of  govern- 
mental controls,  one  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  our  farm  situation  would 
have  been  today  if  just  such  an  attitude 
had  been  adopted  by  the  presently  con- 
trolled segments  back  in  1938. 

In  any  event,  while  I  recognize  the  im- 
practicability and  the  chaos  that  would 
ensue  if  my  bill,  H.R.  1077 — which  would 
repeal  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  and  all  amendments  thereto — were 
enacted.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  ever 
.solve  our  farm  problem  imtil  we  begin 
to  move  in  that  direction. 

Before  I  close.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  some  of  the 
specific  sections  of  H.R.  8230.  With  re- 
spect to  the  extension  of  marketing  or- 
ders into  new  areas — a  matter  that  has 
aroused  considerable  favorable  interest 
in  some  sections  of  my  State — it  is  my 
understanding  that  no  hearings  were 
held  concerning  the  new  marketing  au- 
thority here  requested.  While  properly 
drawn  and  managed  marketing  orders 
imdoubtedly  serve  a  most  worthwhile 
purpose,  they  ahso  involve  a  considerable 
measure  of  compulsion  and  restraint  of 
trade,  and  I  do  not  think  should  be  en- 
tered upon  lightly;  should  not  these  pro- 
visions thus  receive  more  careful  Com- 
mittee consideration,  and  be  submitted 
to  wider  review  by  the  affected  producers 
before  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  upon 
them?  It  seems  to  me  the  answer  must 
be  an  afflnnative  one. 

As  for  an  extension — now — of  the 
feed-grains  program  which  we  adopted 
only  a  few  months  ago.  Secretary  Free- 
man said,  £is  recently  as  June  21  of  this 
year: 

The  full  effects  of  (this)  program  will  not 
be  known  until  some  time  after  harvest. 

It  may  be  working  well  for  all  I  know, 
even  though  it  is  reputed  to  have  boosted 


feed-grain  prices  in  deficit  areas  such  as 
mine  by  as  much  as  $5  to  $10  a  ton — 
thus  increasing  the  cost-price  squeeze 
on  the  northeastern  dairy  farmer — and 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  prov- 
ing to  be  costing  the  taxpayer,  let  aloue 
the  consumer,  more  than  it  is  supE>osedly 
saving  the  Government.  Until  we 
know  better  which  way  the  wind  is  blow- 
mg — either  toward  the  success  or  failure 
of  thi.s  program — it  should  not  be  ex- 
tended. 

At  this  point.  I  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  remind  my  colleagues  that  it 
was  under  this  New  Frontier  experi- 
ment that  my  constituent,  farmer  'Biir' 
Smith,  of  Big  Flats,  N.Y..  purchased  a 
Cadillac  automobile  with  the  proceeds 
of  his  not  growing  corn,  and  so  adver- 
tised the  auto  with  appropriate  words 
of  gratitude  to  both  President  Kennedy 
and  Secretary  Freeman  for  their  bounty. 
Perhaps  Bill"  Smith  wishes  he  had  not 
done  thi.'=,  because  he  has  reaped  a  whirl- 
wind of  both  abu.se  and  praise  which 
continues  to  rage  about  his  head,  but 
one  cannot  help  but  admire  the  courage 
of  this  lone  individual  who  took  the  only 
means  he  knew  of  telling  the  world  how- 
wrong  he  thought  this  sort  of  an  ex- 
periment to  be. 

I  would  support  the  1962  wheat  pro- 
gram if  I  thought  it  would  help,  since 
this  IS  obviously  our  greatest  single  prob- 
lem; however,  based  upon  what  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  know  much  more 
about  this  problem  than  I  are  saj-ing. 
it  seems  doubtful  that  it  will  reduce  our 
surplus  as  efficiently  as  the  vagaries  of 
the  w  eather — which  we  have  not  yet  sub- 
mitted to  governmental  control.s — are 
already  doing. 

Finally,  I  mu.st  say  that  I  am  con- 
siderably disturbed  by  what  may  be  a 
real  "sleeper"  in  H.R.  8230 — section 
314 — which  seems  to  permit  soil  conser- 
vation districts  to  borrow  Federal  dol- 
lars in  order  to  buy  farm  machinery  to 
rent  to  farmers.  Maybe  there  is  more 
here  than  meets  the  eye,  but.  at  least 
on  the  surface,  this  section,  even  with 
the  small  amount  authorized — $500,000 
a  year — would  seem  to  strike  another 
blow  at  the  heart  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  by  destroying  the  opportunities 
of  the  implement  and  farm  machinery 
dealers. 

In  closing,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  Mr,  Khru- 
shchev has  recently  been  extolling  the 
virtues  of  horse  meat  for  his  constitu- 
ents. I  have  never  tasted  horse  meat — so 
far  as  I  know,  having  had  confidence  m 
my  butcher  and  in  the  restaurants  I 
visit — so  it  may  be  that  it  is  improperly 
maligned;  however,  if  this  bill  is  de- 
feated as  I  hope  it  will  be,  let  us  try  once 
again  to  go  on  from  here  in  an  effort  to 
in.sure  that  the  incentive  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer — his  urge  to  get  ahead— is 
never  so  blunted  that  beef.  pork,  chicken, 
and  ice  cream  go  out  of  style  here.  too. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  MacGeegor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGKDR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  brief  time  to  speak  in  support 
of  an  amendment  which  I  will  offer  to- 
morrow. I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  very  last  page  of  the  bill, 
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page  60,  and  specifically  to  the  very  last 
section,  section  404.  I  have  reference 
to  that  language  which  was  incorporated 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  which 
would  make  available  out  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  surplus  foods 
for  State  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions in  addition  to  the  availability  un- 
der present  law  of  such  help  for  Federal 
institutions. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  offer  to- 
morrow will  broaden  section  404  so  as 
to  include  local  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  as  well  as  such  State  insti- 
tutions. This  proposal  of  mine  has 
brought  support  from  the  American 
Correctional  Association.  Following  my 
introduction  of  a  bill  to  accomplish  this 
objective,  I  received  support  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
State  of  Alabama.  Board  of  Corrections, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia's  De- 
partment of  Welfare  and  Institutions, 
and  from  other  similar  public  bodies  in 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Nevada  and  many 
other  States  throughout  our  Union.  I 
think  the  present  situation  is  largely  the 
result  of  legislative  oversight.  We  should 
make  available  to  qualified  institutions 
throughout  America,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  State  or  local,  the 
benefits  accruing  from  the  consequent 
relesise  of  local  dollars  for  the  rehabili- 
tation and  the  coiTection  of  offenders. 
I  think  if  we  can  use  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural stocks  in  this  fashion  to  alle- 
viate the  strain  vipon  local  budgets,  not 
only  for  Federal  institutions  but  for 
State  and  local  institutions  of  a  penal 
and  correctional  nature  as  well,  we  will 
be  making  a  substantial  contribution  in 
two  specific  respects.  First,  we  will  be 
doing  the  most  constructive  thing  we  can 
do  to  cut  down  on  the  costly  surpluses 
which  burden  farmer  and  consumer 
alike.  Secondly,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  extending  a  helping  hand 
in  a  partnership  effort  with  State  and 
local  penal  and  correctional  institutions 
to  the  end  that  the  meager  budgets  of 
these  institutions  may  be  expanded.  We 
will  be  enabling  them  to  spend  more  dol- 
lars for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  these  local  correctional 
institutions;  namely,  the  rehabilitation 
of  offenders. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  cnvrtrd  by  Hie  S'-vntc  and  House  of 
Rrvre:^eiitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Covgreis  axsemhled.  That  this 
Act  mnv  be  cited  ;is  the  "At^ricuittiral  Act 
of  196r' 

DECLA.IATION   OF   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  I;'  order  more  fully  and  effectively 
to  improve,  maUitam.  and  protect  the  prices 
and  incomes  of  f.irmers,  to  cnLirge  rural 
purchasir.g  power,  to  achieve  a  better  bal- 
ance between  supplies  of  ag-lcultural  com- 
modities and  the  requirements  of  cons\micrs 
therefor,  to  preffrve  and  strengthen  the 
structure  of  agrici.uture.  and  to  revitalize 
and  stabilise  the  overall  economy  at  reason- 
able costs  to  the  Government,  it  is  hereby 
declared   to  be   the  r""'i<^y  of  Consrcjs  to — 

(a)  afford  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
achieve    parity   of    Income    with   other   eco- 


nomic groups  by  providing  them  wiUi  the 
means  to  develop  and  strengthen  their  bar- 
gaining power  In  the  Nation's  economy; 

(b)  encourage  a  commodlty-by-commod- 
Ity  approach  In  the  solution  of  farm  prob- 
lems and  provide  the  means  for  meeting 
varied  and  changing  conditions  peculiar  to 
each  commodity; 

(c)  expand  foreign  trade  In  agricultural 
commodities  with  friendly  nations  and  make 
full  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance; 

(di  utilize  more  effectively  our  agricul- 
tural productive  capacity  to  improve  the 
diets  of  the  Nation's  needy  persons; 

(e)  recognize  the  importance  of  the  fam- 
ily farm  as  an  efficient  unit  of  productitm 
and  as  an  economic  base  for  towns  and  cit- 
ies In  rural  areas  and  encoiirage,  promote, 
and  strengthen  this  form  of  farm  enter- 
prise; 

(f)  facilitate  and  improve  credit  services 
to  farmers  by  revising,  expanding,  and  clari- 
fying the  laws  relating  to  agricultural  credit; 

(g)  assure  consumers  of  a  continuous, 
adequate,  and  stable  supply  of  food  and  fi- 
ber at  fair  r.nd  rea.sonable  prices;   and 

(h)  reduce  the  cost  of  farm  programs  by 
preventing  the   accumulation   of  surpluses. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  rise  in  support  of  passage  of  this  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  I  want  to 
make  a  clear  record  of  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  principles  which  were  em- 
bodied in  the  earlier  version  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  sponsored 
by  the  able  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  CooleyI.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues are  to  be  commended  for  their 
long  hours  of  work  on  this  proposal  and 
for  the  measure  which  they  have  brought 
to  the  floot;  for  our  consideration.  It  is. 
on  balance,  a  sound  measure  and  the 
existing  needs  of  the  basic  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy  demand,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  act  favorably  upon  it. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  indicated, 
I  want  to  make  my  own  position  clear  on 
various  aspects  of  the  measure  and  to 
outline  the  principles  on  which  I  sincere- 
ly hope  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration will  continue  to  build  in  this 
vital  area  of  farm  policy. 

The  wheat  proi^ram  proposed  for  1962 
is  of  great  importance  to  my  district 
which  is  a  major  wheat  prooucer.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  1-year  pro- 
gram recomcnded  is,  under  tiie  circum- 
stances, deserving  of  our  full  support  in 
moving  to  meet  our  two  primary  objec- 
tives: the  reduction  of  surpluses  which 
have  developc.i  over  recent  years  while 
at  the  .same  time  i^roviding  wheat  pro- 
ducers a  more  adequate  opportunity  to 
secure  a  fair  and  equitable  return  on 
their  investment  of  labor  and  capital. 
As  title  I  makes  clcai',  this  is  a  tem- 
porary program.  I  hope  that  in  the  fu- 
ture we  v.'ill  enact  the  type  of  legislation 
v\"hich  will  allow  the  wheat  producers  to 
work  thciv  own  will  in  terms  of  a  con- 
tinuing program  that  fits  the  needs  of  all 
the  wheat  producing  sections  of  our  Na- 
tion. In  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  pro- 
duce Soft  White  wheat,  a  variety  which 
is.  let  me  stress,  not  in  substantial  sur- 
plus and  which,  due  to  the  imaginative 


efforts  of  our  producers,  is  securing  an 
increased  overseas  market,  especially  in 
Asia.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must 
face  up  to  the  complexities  of  our  wheat 
economy  and  come  up  with  a  program 
that  will  take  into  account  the  differing 
factors  in  various  producing  ai-eas  and 
will  protect  rather  than  harm  our  vital 
export  markets.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  pursuance 
to  the  directive  in  title  I  of  this  bill,  will 
formulate  such  a  long-range  program 
and  will  recommend  it  to  the  Congress. 
I  am  equally  ho;jeful  that  we  will  act 
favorably  upon  it. 

Witii  regard  to  the  feed  grain  program 
winch  is  to  be  extended,  I  want  to  also 
stress  that  my  support  for  this  program 
is  ba.sed  on  my  conviction  that  it  is  a 
.sound  approach,  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Again,  let  me  point  out  that  our 
liveiitock  producers  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west iiave  some  special  feeder  problem.s 
under  the  operation  of  this  program.  I 
have  discussed  this  situation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  strongly 
lU'gexi  that  in  administering  the  pro- 
gram, he  take  full  account  of  its  com- 
petitive effects  on  livestock  feeders  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  their  need 
for  feed  grains  at  prices  which  will  not 
put  tliem  at  a  disadvantage  with  re- 
spect to  livestock  producers  in  other 
areas. 

A  tliird  major  section  of  title  I  of  the 
bill  deals  with  the  Marketing  Agree- 
ments Act.  As  my  friends  in  this  body 
know,  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
this  program  offers  a  sound  basis  for 
meeting  many  of  our  different  commod- 
ity problems  in  agriculture.  It  is  a 
.'clf-hclp  program  enabling  producers 
to  woik  together  in  regulating  their 
production  and  marketing.  It  is  a  vol- 
untai'y  approach  and  our  great  success 
over  the  years  in  tliose  commodities 
which  have  been  covered  by  tlie  pro- 
gram convinces  me  that  its  principles 
can  be  extended  to  many  other  commod- 
ities. I  was  strongly  in  support  of  the 
President's  recommendations  that  en- 
abling legislation  be  authorized  for  an 
extension  of  this  program,  not  only  to 
additional  commodities  but  al.so  to  allow 
regional  and  national  agreements  where 
the  producers  desired  and  the  circum- 
stances permit.  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
committee  war,  able  to  recommend  only 
the  addition  of  a  few  specified  commod- 
it!r>.s  under  the  marketing  agreements 
program.  In  my  opinion,  the  needs  in 
field  and  seed  crops,  for-  example,  are 
particularly  v.-ell  suited  to  the  market- 
ing agreements  approach.  I  hope  that 
the  Agriculture  Committee  will  give 
continuing  consideration  to  the  po.ssible 
further  expansion  of  the  Marketing 
Af^recment.s  Act  to  clear  the  v,-ay  for 
.such  commodity  groups  to  come  under 
it  if  they  desire,  either  on  a  regional  or 
a  national  ba.sis. 

Ri'btitle  E  of  title  I.  extending  the  Wool 
Ar't  45  years,  is  another  provision  of 
great  importance  to  my  area  Earlier  this 
year  I  appeared  before  the  Asricultui'o 
Committee  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  proposal  to  put  this  program  on 
a  permanent  basis.  It  has  proved  it- 
self an  outstanding  success  nnd  the  5- 
year  extension  proposed  by  the  bill  be- 
fore Uo  is  fully  warranted.     In  addition 
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to  endmg  the  decline  which  had  tlu'eat- 
ened  to  wipe  out  our  domestic  wool  in- 
dustry, the  Wool  Act  has  provided  a  self- 
help  program  to  promote  the  marketing 
and  consumption  of  wool.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  domestic  industry  in  this 
effort  has  given  evidence  of  its  enthusi- 
astic support  for  the  act.  The  economic 
statistics  on  our  wool  industiy  speak  for 
themselves  in  demonstrating  that  the 
Wool  Act  has  succeeded  where  previous 
programs  had  failed  and  the  Agriculture 
Committee  deserves  high  tribute  for  its 
recommendation  of  a  5-year>extcnsion. 

Finally,  I  want  to  mention  briefly  the 
impoi-tant  provisions  in  title  II  and  title 
III  of  the  bill  before  us.  The  extension 
of  Public  Law  480  is  vital,  not  only  to  our 
agricultural  economy  but  to  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  free  world.  Under  the 
able  direction  of  our  former  colleague, 
George  McGovern.  the  food-for-peace 
program  can  and  will,  I  am  confident, 
provide  increased  evidence  to  the  world 
that  the  American  people  can  not  only 
produce  abundance  but  utilize  it  for  the 
welfare  of  all  mankind  in  the  struggle 
against  hunger  and  poverty  and 
against  the  totalitarianism  which  bi  eeds 
on  human  need. 

The  expansion  of  agricultural  credit 
provided  for  in  title  III  will  serve  to 
more  adequately  meet  human  needs  in 
our  own  counti-y.  Again,  tliis  is  a  tried 
and  proven  program  of  utilizing  the  peo- 
ples  credit  in  the  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  I  don't  need  to  point  to  the 
record  of  this  program  in  making  possi- 
ble an  expanded  pattern  of  farm  owner- 
ship in  the  United  States — a  pattern 
which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  in 
many  other  nations.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us  and  is  in  the  best  traditions 
of  our  democratic  heritage. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  favorably  on  H.R.  8230. 
As  I  have  indicated,  there  remain  ai-eas 
in  which  I  believe  we  must  move  in  the 
future  to  provide  more  adequate  long- 
range  programs  for  agriculture,  but  the 
bill  before  us  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
existing  situation  and  to  provide  the 
basis  on  which  we  can,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  will,  move  in  th.c  months  and  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  un- 
derstand, the  first  section  of  the  bill  hav- 
ing been  read,  it  will  be  subject  to 
amendment  when  the  Committee  recon- 
ven':s  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. We  have  just  read  the  decla- 
ration of  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  section  2  of  the  bill  has  been 
read.  The  Clerk  has  read  down  through 
lino  7  on  page  3. 

Ml-.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamcntai-y  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  This  section  is  now 
subject  to  amendment  when  the  Com- 
mittee reconvenes? 

Th-  CHAIRMAN.  Section  2  would  be 
sul)ji-ct  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Ciiairman.  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 


Ml-.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
an  "^amendment  to  be  presented  to  sec- 
tion 1,  the  declaration  of  policy.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  was  as  far  as 
they  were  going  to  read  today,  and  that 
that  section  would  be  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  To  clarify  the  record, 
the  proposed  amendment  is  to  the  decla- 
ration of  policy,  which  is  section  2  of  the 
bill,  wliich  has  been  read. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Section  1  is  the  title 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  tlie  Cormnittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Kh-day, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
82301  to  improve  and  protect  farm 
prices  and  farm  income,  to  adjust  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  in  hne 
with  the  requirements  therefor,  to  im- 
prove distribution  and  expand  exiiorts 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  liberalize 
and  extend  farm  credit  ser\ices,  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  consimiers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT 

Mr.  THORNBERRY,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  391,  Rept. 
No.  796  > .  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Rciolicd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  i.  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hour  s  re&oive  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
8102)  Ui  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  so 
as  to  extend  tlie  time  for  making  grants 
under  tlie  pro\islons  of  such  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
slXiiil  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
U.g  minority  member  of  the  Committee  en 
Interstat-  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
nilnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bi:i  to 
Xt.r  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


AUTOMATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi'e.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  BassJ 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hami^shire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  another  of  a  series  of 
discu.ssions  on  Operation  Emplo\'ment, 
a  .special  project  of  the  House  Republican 
policy  committee  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  employment  and  unemployment 
in  our  economy  today.  Tliis  afternoon 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ander- 


son]   and    I    will    discuss    employment 
problems  raised  by  automation. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
article  on  automation  by  Prof.  Almarin 
Phillips,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
entitled  "Technological  Change  and 
Unemployment."  Professor  Phillips  is 
an  economics  professor  at  Charlottes- 
ville, and  is  a  distinguished  and  recog- 
nized authority  in  this  field.  The  article 
follows : 

Technological  Change  and  Uneitplotment 
(By  Almarin  PhilUps) 

There  is  little  sense  in  arguing  whether 
automation — or,  better,  technological 
change — causes  some  people  to  lose  their 
Jobs.  It  Is  an  Inescapable  fact  that  new 
technologies  do  cause  some  amount  of  un- 
employment. Indeed,  the  economic  benefits 
of  such  changes  would  not  be  nearly  so 
great  If  they  did  not  create  a  reallocation  of 
the   Nation's   resources.   Including   labor. 

The  unemployment  resulting  from  tech- 
nological change  appears  from  several  direc- 
tions. Tlie  new  technology  may  involve  a 
direct  substitution  of  machines  for  men. 
It  may  Involve  more  and  better  capital  for 
employees  to  work  with  and  induce  euch  an 
increase  in  output  per  m^an-hotir  that  only 
phenomenal  Increases  in  total  output  would 
be  adc<juate  Justification  for  employers  to 
maintain  the  previous  work  force  intact. 
New  methods  may  give  particular  firms  a 
competitive  advantage  which  forces  other 
lirms  and  their  employees  from  production. 
Similarly,  if  the  change  results  in  new 
products  which  are  substitutes  for  existing 
ones,  the  men  and  machines  which  hitherto 
had  been  employed  In  producing  the  latter 
may  be  displaced. 

In  an  Imperfectly  ftinctlonlng  market 
economy,  substantial  periods  of  time  may 
elapse  between  the  time  a  Job  is  lost  and 
another  found.  In  the  circumstances  that 
the  lost  job  Involves  special  skills  or  de- 
pends on  natural  resources  no  longer  re- 
quired, the  alternative  occupation,  if  there 
Is  one,  may  be  poor  indeed  compared  with 
the  preceding  one.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  particular  groups  of  employees — or 
particular  groups  of  employers  and  own- 
ers of  natural  resources — act  to  impede  the 
rapidity  of  some  types  of  technological 
change  and  express  honest  skepticism  about 
the  alleged  benefits.  When  the  displaced 
Industry  or  occupation  is  geographically 
concentrated.  It  is  as  understandable  that 
their  political  representatives  display  simi- 
lar tendencies.  It  is  true  that  the  benefits  oo 
them  are  not  obvious  and  may,  In  fact,  be 
nonexistent. 

Tiie  problem  of  technological  unemploy- 
ment is  the  more  noticeable  at  certain  times 
because  of  a  reasonably  well  defined  cyclical 
character  in  the  ai^pearancc  of  major  chanees 
in  technology.  Capitalism  emerged  in  Eng- 
land in  the  midst  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. Th3  high  unemployment  rate,  tl^e 
deplorable  working  conditions  In  many 
tiades  and  the  drastic  demographic  up- 
heavals of  early  ISth-century  Er.gland  hud 
an  obvious  though  not  exclusive  t*ch- 
iivilogical  base.  Some  estimates  suggest  that 
per  capita  income  actually  declined  during 
the  same  period  in  the  United  States.  Ex- 
cept in  such  unusual  circumstances,  how- 
ever, periods  of  rapid  technological  change 
are  also  periods  of  extensive  investment  ac- 
tivity and,  hence,  of  prosperiiy  and  economic 
growth.  While  technological  or  frictional 
ui;c:nployment  may  be  relatively  high  In 
these  times,  total  unemployment  is  usually 
low.  It  is  after  the  technological  change 
has  been  absorbed  and  diffused  in  the 
economy,  after  the  Incentive  to  Investment 
hrs  temporarily  pas.=ed,  that  the  total  un- 
employment picture  is  apt  to  become  worse. 
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But  then  it  is  more  properly  viewed  as  cycli- 
cal, not  technological,  \memployment  de- 
spite the  Intinaate  historical  connection  it 
must  have  with  technological  change. 

It  follows  that  in  terms  of  an  overall  em- 
ployment objective,  technological  change  has 
net  beneficial  effects.  The  employment  made 
possible  because  of  changes  in  methods  of 
production  and  in  the  goods  being  produced 
must  far  outmeasure  the  loss  in  Jobs  which 
they  occasion.  Increases  in  employment 
may  sometimes — perhaps,  even  often— occtir 
in  the  Industry  applying  the  new  techniques. 
Employment  may  also  rise  in  other  indus- 
tries which  supply  capital  goods  or  raw 
materials  to  that  industry.  Of  far  gerater 
significance,  however,  are  other  indirect  em- 
plo3rment  effects.  In  an  economy  in  which 
the  mass  of  consvmner  expendltiires  depends 
roughly  on  the  levels  of  disposable  personal 
Income,  the  level  of  capital  expenditures 
plays  a  crucial  role  in  employment  stability. 
Absent  technological  changes,  a  persistent 
tendency  would  develop  for  capital  expendi- 
tures to  decline,  profit  margins  to  shrink, 
and  unemployment  to  rise.  These  phenom- 
ena would  not  be  restricted  to  capital  goods 
nor  even  to  the  durable  goods  sectors,  but 
would  extend  as  well  across  the  whole  of  the 
economy. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  technological 
change  are  perhaps  more  obvious  when  seen 
in  the  light  of  their  effects  on  output.  In- 
creases in  output  can  come  from  but  three 
general  sources.  These  are  (1)  Increases  in 
the  quantities  of  Input,  (2)  shifts  in  inputs 
from  economic  activities  In  which  output  per 
unit  of  input  is  low  to  activities  in  which  out- 
put per  unit  of  input  is  high,  and  (3)  techno- 
logical changes  which  increase  output  per 
unit  of  input  in  particular  activities.  Each 
of  these  has  been  of  great  significance  In  the 
economic  growth  of  the  United  States. 
Growth  of  the  labor  force,  the  opening  of 
new  lands  and  additions  to  the  stock  of 
capital  goods  all  fall  within  the  first  cate- 
gory. The  nearly  continuous  relative  shift 
of  the  labor  force  during  the  past  century 
from  the  primary  industries,  especially  agri- 
culture, to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  indus- 
tries— manufacturing,  transportation  and 
communication,  distribution,  finance,  etc., 
represent  the  general  trend  of  the  second 
source  of  growth.  It  is  difficult  even  to  sum- 
marize the  more  Important  technological 
changes. 

Conceptual  as  well  as  statistical  reasons 
make  it  impossible  to  state  with  precision 
the  relative  importance  of  these  sources  of 
growth.  It  is  probably  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, however,  that  as  much  as  40  percent 
of  the  increase  in  total  national  production 
has  been  associated  with  the  third-Increased 
factor  productivity.  In  terms  of  increases  in 
output  (or  income)  per  capita,  technological 
change  has  been  of  even  greater  relative  sig- 
nificance since  the  first  source  of  growth 
In  total  output — the  use  of  more  human 
and  material  resources — need  not  increase 
at  all  the  output  per  unit  of  resources  used. 
All  this  suggests,  then,  that  given  the 
apparently  generally  accepted  goals  of 
growth  and  stability,  technological  change 
should  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  particular 
employees  or  particular  Industries  or  par- 
ticular geographic  areas  may  not  suffer  from 
such  encouragement.  Neither  does  it  follow 
that  new  public  policies  may  not  be  re- 
quired or  that  old  policies  ought  not  be 
abandoned  because  of  such  suffering.  The 
labor  force  is  not  so  mobile,  knowledge  is 
not  so  freely  available,  skills  are  not  so  easily 
learned  and  employment  policies  are  not 
so  easily  changed  that  the  labor  market  will 
necessarily  operate  automatically  to  main- 
Uin  unemployment  at  socially  acceptable 
levels  throughout  all  segments  of  the 
economy. 

Most  economists,  it  seems  safe  to  assert, 
would  prefer  that   the   market   mechanism 


work  no  less  satisfactorily  in  the  future  than 
it  has  in  the  past.  If  it  does,  and  if  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  are  reasonably  success- 
ful in  balancing  aggregate  demand  and  sup- 
ply, the  market  can  successfully  cope  with 
most  of  the  problems  associated  with  al- 
locating resources  and  maintaining  reason- 
ably full  employment.  Nonetheless,  the 
hope  that  the  market  will  so  operate  should 
not  become  such  a  blind  that  pnst  failures 
of  the  market,  past  remedies  for  those 
failures,  and  possible  future  analogs  of 
both  of  these  are  ignored. 

There  are  no  data  which  conclusively 
demonstrate  nor  even  strongly  suggest  thiit 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  present  tech- 
nological change — automation  or  whatever 
one  wishes  to  call  it — are  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  economic  aspects  of  the  gen- 
eral technological  change  so  characteristic  of 
capitalism  since  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
The  upward  trends  in  output  per  man-hour, 
in  total  output  and  in  capital  employed  in 
production  so  tar  show  no  tendencies  to 
breach  the  general  patterns  of  the  past.  But 
as  in  the  past,  the  Impact  of  the  changes 
falls  on  different  parts  of  the  economy  The 
industry  injured  today  may  well  be  the  one 
which  a  few  decades  past  was  inflicting  In- 
juries on  others.  And  today,  as  in  the  pa.st. 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  particular  indus- 
tries— even  groups  of  industries — in  which 
dramatic  changes  are  occurring.  These 
changes  and  the  displacements  they  cause 
are  necessary  incidents  to  the  longrun  proc- 
ess of  capitalism. 

It  would  be  surpriping — in  fact,  disap- 
pointing— If  there  were  no  problem  of  tech- 
nological unemployment  in  the  future  And 
granted  the  lrreg\ilarlty  of  major  tech- 
nological breakthroughs,  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible that  the  present  years  are  in  fact  the 
threshold  of  Just  such  an  occurrence.  Con- 
temporary technology  may  be  taking  a  di- 
rection which  will  alter  capitalism  as  funda- 
mentally as  the  developments  Just  prior  to 
and  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  develop- 
ments between  the  1890's  and   the   1920"8. 

The  limited  perspective  of  those  living 
through  such  a  time  tends  to  obscure  the 
change.  Today's  methods,  products,  and 
problems  seem  much  as  yesterday's;  tomor- 
row's will  appear  not  radically  different. 
Still  comparatively  rapid  change  may  be  in 
the  making.  The  coming  decades,  for  ex- 
ample, may  witness  the  use  of  new  source.s 
of  energy.  It  is  not  unthinkable  that  a 
tran.sportatinn  revolution  could  occur.  Or. 
new  basic  materials  for  construction  and 
manufactiues  mny  arise.  Siirely  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  new  methods  of  con- 
trol will  be  used  and  that  these  will  alter 
the  relationship  between  men  and  machines. 
Judging  by  past  experience,  the  thing  to  be 
emphasized  is  that  some  such  changes  are  to 
be  expected  in  the  normal  course  of  events, 
even  If  the  particular  ones  mentioned  seem 
fanciful. 

By  the  1890's.  it  was  reasonably  clear  that 
a  new  set  of  problems  had  emerged  from  the 
basic  technological  changes  of  the  past 
decades.  There  were  transportation  prob- 
lems, monopoly  problems,  agricultural  prob- 
lems, monetary  problem.s — all  m  a  new 
framework.  And  these  were  treated  by  legis- 
lative and  executive  action  during  the  fol- 
lowing years.  By  the  1930's.  it  was  reason- 
ably clear  that  the  technological  changes 
following  the  1890's  had  created  another 
set  of  problems.  'I'here  was  still  a  trans- 
portation problem  but  it  was  different  from 
the  old  one.  There  was  still  a  monopoly 
problem,  hut  it  too  was  different  And  .so 
it  goes. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  legislature  re- 
sponse is  not  its  apathy  toward  problems 
but  rather  the  tardiness  with  whkh  prob- 
lems are  noted  and  response  is  made.  Viewed 
in  the  broad  sweep  of  history,  legislative  re- 
sponse is  as  irregular  as  the  technological 
changes  themselves  and  seems  to  follow  the 


time  when  problems  emerge  by  several  years. 
In  addition,  legislative  response  has  tended 
to  cluster  in  periods  of  crisis,  producing  such 
things  as  progressive  eras  and  new  deals. 
It  can  t>€  argued  with  some  cogency  that  the 
failure  to  recognize  problems  in  their  in- 
fancy, when  really  marginal  corrections 
nalght  suffice,  tends  on  the  one  hand  to  ag- 
gravate the  ensuing  crises  and  that  the 
crisis  legislation  tends,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  alter  the  structure  of  caplts^lsm  more 
drastically  than  Is  necessary. 

In  the  context  of  the  present  and  future 
unemployment  situation,  these  remarks  sug- 
gest that  the  remedies  for  unemployment 
appropriate  for  the  1930's  may  be  quite  in- 
appropriate for  tomorrow.  Relief,  public 
works  projects,  .security  measures  and  the 
encouragement  of  collective  bargaining  are 
most  appropriate  when  unemployment  is 
cyclical,  when  the  total  demand  for  goods 
is  far  less  than  potential  supply  and  when 
the  technical  changes  of  the  past  have 
created  an  atmosphere  in  which  industrially 
organized  unions  require  additional  market 
power. 

It  seems  reasonably  safe  to  assert,  how- 
ever, that  tomorrow's  unemployment  prob- 
lems will  not  be  primarily  cyclical  and  that, 
to  the  extent  they  are.  existing  tools  are 
quite  appropriate.  Tomorrow's  unemploy- 
tneiit  will  be  more  closely  related  to 
technolot^ical  change  and  a  restructuring  of 
the  economy.  Total  demand  will  more  than 
likely  be  at  least  adequate  to  keep  cyclical 
unemployment  low  and  temporary.  The 
unemployment  problem  of  tomorrow  is  to 
relocate  jobs  and  men  so  that  pockets  of 
unemployment — centered  industrially  and 
geographically — do  not  have  cumulative  ef- 
fects which  will  precipitate  later  crisis-type 
legislation. 

The  market  economy  may,  indeed,  suc- 
ceed in  solving  the  biggest  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. But  it  is  quite  likely  that  legislation 
aimed  at  increasing  the  industrial  and  geo- 
graphic mobility  of  labor  and  industry,  at 
reeducating  displaced  persons  and.  especial- 
ly, af  educating  their  children  for  occupa- 
tions different  from  their  parent's,  would  be 
helpful.  In  addition,  factors  which  Influ- 
ence labor  and  Industrial  mobility  and 
flexibility  are  involved  In  other  legislation. 
Laws  affecting  labor  organizations,  agricul- 
ture, defense  contracts,  public  housing  and 
distre.ss  industries,  to  mention  but  a  few. 
liave  direct  connections  with  technological 
unemployment  and.  for  the  most  part,  are 
today  being  treated  In  ways  which  aggra- 
\ate  rather  than  mitigate  Its  extent. 

I  .should  like  particularly  to  subscribe 
to  Professor  Phillips'  comments  on 
automation  as  a  desirable  trend  in  our 
.social  and  economic  life.  Historically, 
technological  changes  in  our  economy 
have  in  the  long  run  created  more,  not 
fewer  jobs.  "Given  the  apparently  gen- 
erally accepted  goals  of  growth  and  sta- 
bility, technological  change  should  be 
encouraged,  not  discouraged,"  he  points 
out.  Automation  in  its  bi-oad  sense, 
then,  should  be  positively  approached 
and  encouraged  as  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  a  richer  and  more  pro- 
ductive life  for  all  U.S.  citizens.  It  is 
in  fact  an  indication  of  a  growing,  dy- 
namic economy. 

I  am  also  impressed  with  Professor 
Phillips'  evaluation  of  the  belated  and 
ineffective  actions  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  to  date  in  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  unemployment  problems 
created,  often  temporarily,  from  automa- 
tion or  technological  change.  In  his 
word.s : 

The  remedies  for  unemployment  appro- 
priate for  the  1930's  may  be  quite  inappro- 
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prlat«  for  tomorrow  Relief,  public  works 
projects,  security  measures,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  collective  bargaining  are  most 
appropriate  when  unemployment  is  cyclical, 
when  the  total  demand  for  goods  Is  far  less 
than  potential  sxipply.  and  when  the  tech- 
nical changes  of  the  past  have  created  an 
atmosphere  in  which  industrially  organized 
unions  require  additional  market  power. 

This  cri.sis-typc  lepislation  is  not  the 
an.'^wer  to  pre.sent  day  employment  prob- 
lems. I  say  this  because  we  have  this 
type  of  legiiilation  on  the  books,  and 
yet  still  have  .serious  unemployment  with 
us  at  a  time  of  peneral  prosperity  and 
expanding  economy.  Rather  we  .should 
h.eed  Profe.ssor  Phillips'  suy.t'ested  ap- 
pjoach  when  he  says: 

The  unemployment  problem  of  tomorrow 
is  to  relocate  Jobs  and  men  so  that  pockets 
of  unemployment — centered  industrially  and 
geographically— do  not  have  cumulative  ef- 
fects which  win  precipitate  later  crisis-type 
legislation. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  both  labor 
and  management  have  generally  han- 
dled automation  problems  in  an  intelli- 
t;ent  and  farsi.uhted  manner.  It  Ls  also 
true  that  an  important  setiment  of  our 
manufacturing  business  depends  upon 
the  acceptance  and  reliance  by  industry 
of  technological  improvements  in  their 
pi-oduction  lines.  I  refer,  for  example, 
to  the  Joy  Manufacturiiig  Co.  plant  in 
Claremont,  N.H.,  which  makes  coal  min- 
ing machinery  Another  example  is  oui- 
important  machine  tool  industry  in  New- 
Hampshire.  In  this  connection  I  wish 
to  include  here  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  H.  Whitmore.  president  of 
Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.  of  Spring- 
field, Vt. 

Jones  Ac  Lamson  Machine  Co  , 

Springfield,  Vt..  July  11,  1961. 
Hon  PtRKiNS  Bass, 

VS.  Rcpre^r-ntative  from  Scic  Hampshire, 
Hove  Office  Buildi7ig,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  deep 
interest  in  the  growing  discussions  on  the 
unemployment  supposedly  caused  by  tech- 
nological   Improvements. 

The  machine  tool  industry  is  the  fuunda- 
tion  of  our  high  standard  of  living  and  has 
continuously  sought  to  Improve  techniques 
and  to  better  methods.  We  do  not  believe, 
and  history  backs  us  up.  that  improved 
technology  causes  unemplojTnent.  On  the 
contrary,  there  Is  ample  proof  that  it  has 
created  new  jubs  and  has  upgraded  other 
work.  It  seems  that  the  administration  and 
labor  arc  using  the  cat.-h  word  "automation" 
as  the  whipping  boy  for  unemployment  and 
as  the  basis  f(-r  urgiiig  certain  stx^lalistlc 
types  of    legislation. 

I  understand  that  House  Republicans  have 
appointed  you  Uie  heal  of  a  special  automa- 
tion subcommittee  aiid  that  this  subcom- 
mittee will  point  out  the  fallacies  in  the 
administration's  view]iolnt  on  autom.ation 
and   employment 

We  would  be  pleaded  to  he  of  help  to 
you.  Also,  the  Machi  lery  and  Allied  Prod- 
ucts Institute  lius  ma.ie  a  dcUiiled  study  of 
technology  and  empliyment  and  could  be 
of  considerable  a.s.«:lsta  ice  to  you.  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  se  iriing  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  Mr  Stewart.  MAPI's  president,  and 
urging  him  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 
Yours  truly. 

H.  H.  Whitmore, 

president 

I  well  remember  i:i  my  first  campaign 
for  Congress  walking  through  one  of 
our  textile  plants  and  seeing  such  ma- 


chinery in  action,  but  practically  no 
woi'kei's  to  solicit.  Even  though  I  could 
not  eet  in  much  campaigning,  it  was  im- 
pressive to  note  that  automation  and 
technological  Improvements  have  really 
hit  our  New  Hampshire  textile  concerns, 
theieby  greatly  reducing  costs  and  in- 
ci'casing  productivity.  Our  textile  plants 
are  having  a  hard  time  competitively, 
particularly  from  cheap  textile  imports 
from  abroad.  But  if  it  were  not  for  au- 
tomation, this  important  industry,  which 
is  the  second  most  important  in  New 
Hampshire,  would  be  out  of  business. 

Ml-.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  an  article  and  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  '*as  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANTDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  told  that  the  Chinese 
have  a  salutation  that  goes:  "May  you 
live  in  interesting  times."  Unquestion- 
ably, we  do  in  this  modern  world  with  its 
ever-changing  technology  live  in  most 
interesting  times.  These  times,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  interesting  are  also  novel 
in  the  challenge  that  they  present. 
There  are  new  problems  to  claim  our  at- 
tention. I  am  pleased  to  participate  in 
this  particular  phase  of  Operation  Em- 
ployment and  discuss  the  impact  of  auto- 
mation on  our  economy  because  it  is 
important  to  focus  the  attention  of  not 
only  the  Congress,  but  the  general  pub- 
lic on  this  important  problem. 

Professor  Phillips,  in  his  scholarly  pa- 
per on  "Technological  Change  and  Un- 
employment," has  treated  this  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  trained  econ- 
omist. It  is  scarcely  his  intention,  I  am 
sure,  to  cither  underplay  or  overdra:.Tia- 
tize  the  problems  resulting  from  t«:h- 
nological  unemployment.  Yet,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  distinctly  optim  stic 
tenor  of  his  analysis  of  the  problem  and 
his  prognosis  of  our  future  ability  to 
deal  with  it. 

For  example,   and  I  quote: 

Except  In  such  unusual  circumstances, 
however,  periods  of  rapll  technolotjical 
change  are  also  periods  of  extensive  invest- 
ment activity  and  hence  of  prosperity  and 
economic  growth. 

One  of  the  pi'oblems  seems  to  be  as  he 
further  points  out,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  after  the  technological  change  has 
been  absorbed  and  diffused  in  the  economy, 
after  the  incentive  to  Investment  has  lem- 
porarily  passed,  that  the  total  unemploynent 
jilrture   Is  ant  to  become  worse. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  pcints 
up  the  importance,  indeed,  the  necessity, 
of  maintaining  a  favorable  climat'3  in 
this  country  for  investment,  growth,  and 
expansion  of  our  economy.  One  of  the 
most  frequently  mentioned  palliatives 
for  unemployment  caused  by  automation 
is  job  retraining.  I  certainly  agree  and 
do  not  for  one  single  instant  question 
the  importance  of  this  approach.  How- 
ever,  as  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  AFL- 


CIO   research   director,  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  article,  and  I  quote: 

As  essential  as  training  and  retraining 
are.  they  wont  result  in  getting  people  Jobs 
if  there  are  no  Job  opportunities. 

Hem  y  C.  "V^'allich,  former  member  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, in  his  book.  'The  Cost  of  Freedom, 
a  New  Look  at  Capitalism,"  had  this  to 
say: 

A  high  rale  of  saving  and  a  high  rate  of 
technological  advance  are  the  joint  promo- 
ters of  economic  progress,  with  technology 
])robably  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm.  In 
practice,  we  have  enjoyed  very  satisfactory 
progress  because  invention  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  high  rate  of  business  saving  and 
because  we  have  been  willing  to  save  as 
consiimers. 

I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  we  are 
petting  off  into  a  peripheral  field  when 
we  suggest  that  a  sound  program  of  tax 
reform  and  tax  revision  can  do  much  to 
encourage  the  kind  of  saving  by  busi- 
ness and  by  individuals  that  will  nourish 
the  additional  economic  growth  we  need 
in  the  form  of  capital  investment.  I 
support  the  Pi'esidenfs  current  proposal 
to  grant  an  8-percent  tax  credit  for  cer- 
tain t\T>es  of  investment  by  business.  I 
think  it  will  provide  a  healthy  stimulus. 
At  the  same  time.  I  think  it  Is  only  one 
step  in  the  direction  that  I  hope  we  will 
go.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  favors  the 
Herlong-Baker  bills.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  type  of  tax  revision  and  re- 
form could  do  much  to  encourage  the 
savings  that  will  furnish  the  capital  for- 
mation or  accumulation  that  in  turn  will 
provide  the  jobs  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  should  like  also  to  call  attention  to 
another  reason  why  rather  than  adopting 
policies  which  would  impede  automa- 
tion— and  what  I  am  now  saying  Is  ap- 
plicable to  Government,  management, 
and  labor,  we  must  encourage  further 
automation.  We  face  today  increasingly 
severe  problems  because  of  foreign  im- 
ports. I  shall  not  belabor  you  with  sta- 
tistics on  this  problem;  you  have  heard 
Uiem  many  times  over,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  In  my  own  district,  we  have  a 
very  imjxtrtant  segment  of  industry  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  wood 
screws,  other  types  of  metal  fasteners, 
hinges  and  hardware.  "We  also  have  an 
important  industry  which  manufactures 
steel  and  barbed  wire  and  allied  products. 
These  industries  today  are  facing  in- 
crea.singly  difScult  competition  in  our 
domestic  market  because  of  an  enormous 
growth  in  imports  of  these  manufactured 
articles. 

Because  of  higher  waee  scales  in  this 
country  and  generally  higher  costs  of 
production  up  and  down  the  line  it  is 
essential  that  they  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  incentive  to  explore  to  the  fullest 
the  possibilities  of  automation  as  a  means 
of  meeting  this  threat  to  their  con- 
tinued existence.  This  in  turn  means 
that  wise  tax  policies  are  imperative  and 
a  favorable  economic  climate  in  general 
is  essential  to  permit  the  replacement  of 
obsolete  or  obsolescent  machinery  and 
equipment  with  machinery  and  methods 
that  will  permit  Americsm  industry  to 
remain  competitive.  Again,  I  do  not 
suggest  this  as  the  entire  solutloa    The 
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problem  Is  obviously  far  more  complex 
than  that.  However,  I  do  earnestly  sug- 
gest that  a  regressive  system  of  taxation 
can  do  incalculable  damage  at  a  time 
when  we  need  to  provide  additional  job 
opportunities.  I  also  suggest  that  con- 
tinual enlargement  of  the  public  sector 
of  our  economy  can  quite  obviously  only 
occur  at  the  expense  of  the  private  sec- 
tor. And  that  by  draining  our  private 
economy — and  I  speak  now  not  only 
of  business,  but  more  importantly  of  in- 
dividuals— by  levying  more  and  more 
taxes,  we  simply  carmot  have  the  savings 
and  the  investment  that  we  must  have 
to  create  new  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  very 
thoughtful  contribution  to  this  discus- 
sion. 

At  this  time  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  but 
before  doing  so  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  has  made  a  very  careful  study 
of  this  problem  of  automation  as  it  re- 
lates to  employment  and  unemployment. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mi-. 
Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
compliment  both  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  their  presentations  here  to- 
day. They  are  making  a  very  real  and 
substantial  contribution  to  this  matter. 

As  the  ranking  member  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  that  has  been  dealing 
with  this  automation  problem.  I  should 
like  to  make  some  obsei-vations  about  the 
problem  in  general  and  about  Professor 
Phillips. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  most, 
Mr.  Speaker,  about  Professor  Phillips' 
total  analysis  was  his  judgment  that 
automation  is  not  only  inevitable  but  it 
is  beneficial.  He  emphasizes  very 
strongly  that  if  we  are  to  go  forward  we 
will  accept  the  goals  of  growth  and  sta- 
bility and  technology  which  must  be  en- 
couraged, not  discouraged. 

In  that  connection  I  think  we  had  a 
bipartisan  approach  in  our  hearings  and 
in  our  report  from  the  subcommittee. 
The  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
agreed  on  this  particular  point,  that  au- 
tomation had  a  great  potential  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  We  called  it  the  prob- 
lem of  the  present  and  the  promise  of 
the  future. 

Mr.  Goldberg,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
made  a  statement  before  our  committee, 
as  follows : 

All  of  the  things  he  did  testify  to  indicate 
why  automation  and  other  technological 
progress  is  so  important  to  the  American 
economy  and  why  It  may  be  necessary  to 
step  up  the  pace  rather  than  tone  It  down. 

We  have  had  some  difiBculty  in  our 
hearings  and  in  our  discussion  on  auto- 
mation in  determining  exactly  what  we 


were  talking  alx)ut.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  if  we  discussed  it  here  a  little  bit 
today. 

James  R.  Bright,  in  his  book  "Automa- 
tion and  Management,"  made  the  state- 
ment: 

Few  words  of  recent  years  have  been  so 
twisted  to  suit  a  multitude  purpose  and 
phobia  as  this  new  word  "automation."  It 
has  been  used  as  a  psychological  rallying 
cry.  a  manufacturing  goal,  an  engineering 
challenge,  an  advertising  slogan,  and  a  labnr 
campaign  banner,  and  as  the  symbol  of 
ominous  technological  progress. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  discussion,  it 
might  be  well  to  single  out  one  phase  of 
technological  progress  that  we  refer  to 
when  we  say  "automation  " 

In  the  subcommittee  we  tried  to  put 
automation  in  perspective  by  pointing 
out  that  the  first  phase  of  development 
of  technology  was  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion of  the  18th  century.  Later  we  had 
mass  production  based  on  the  principle 
of  organissed  productive  capacity.  Au- 
tomation was  distinguished  both  from 
the  original  industrial  revolution  and 
mechanization  and  the  second  stage  of 
mass  production  in  that  automation  in- 
volves communication  and  control. 

A  simple  way  of  putting  it  is  this:  It 
is  a  machine  running  another  machine. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  statements  that 
our  subcommittee  had  on  this  subject 
was  from  a  gentleman  testifying  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co..  Mr.  Dinese.  He  pointed 
out,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  that  auto- 
mation often  results  in  immediate  hard- 
ships to  individuals,  but  in  the  long  run 
automation  will  normally  create  more 
jobs  than  it  will  destroy. 

The  way  he  put  it  is  the  net  result  i.s 
not  fewer  jobs  but  more  required  jobs. 
Somebody  said  a  while  back  that  we 
have  a  great  problem  that  justifies 
rather  dra.stic  action.  In  our  subcom- 
mittee we  had  some  proposals  that  were 
rather  draj^tic  in  my  opinion,  I  believe 
that  this  IS  a  wrong  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Professor  Phillips  points  out  that  if  we 
do  not  meet  the  immediate  problems  to- 
day that  are  being  created  by  automa- 
tion, we  will  get  to  the  stage  where  we 
will  have  a  crisis  approach  which  would 
be  very  unfortunate.  And.  he  points 
out  historically  some  of  the  other  in- 
stances where  this  country  ha.s.  through 
Government,  taken  a  crisis  approach 
that  has,  in  the  long  run,  done  us  a  great 
deal  of  damage.  If  we  face  these  prob- 
lems a  little  .sooner,  that  miglit  not  be 
necessary. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  tlu'  soft  coal 
industry,  the  railroads,  the  electronics 
industry,  and  others,  pointing  out  that 
the  total  production  in  the.'jp  industries 
is  going  up  fantastically  fa.st.  In  some 
instances  the  total  employment  in  those 
industries  is  going  down,  with  the  un- 
usual situation  of  more  production  of 
goods  and  fewer  workers  producing  this 
increased  production.  These  industries. 
Professor  Phillips  points  out.  in  gpneral 
do  not  give  the  total  picture. 

I  think  a  great  contribution  in  Pro- 
fessor Phil'.ips"  paper  is  pointint;  out  that 
technological  advances  generally  have 
been  of  a  cyclical  nature  and  that  they 
afifect  certain  mdustries  through  a  cycle 


and  then  they  ease  off  and  come  back  up 
to  affect  other  industries.  It  is  not  auto- 
mation of  all  industries  all  at  once  that 
is  going  to  put  everybody  out  of  a  job  in 
a  very  short  span  of  years,  but  we  have 
seen  this  occur  in  the  last  10  years.  For 
instance,  we  had  a  great  discussion 
about  the  automobile  industry  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  producing  more  cars 
and  employmg  fewer  people.  Mr.  De- 
nise,  in  talking  about  this,  pointed  out 
that  it  is  through  technological  ad- 
vances, through  automation,  that  we 
have  produced  better  cars  that  are  avail- 
able to  more  p>eople.  And.  in  addition, 
he  pointed  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
during  the  period  from  1920  to  1960  we 
have  not  seen  a  great  increase  in  the 
unit  production  of  cars  per  employee 
who  was  working  in  producing  tho.se 
cars  He  pointed  out  than  in  1920  the 
automobile  industry  was  producing  on 
the  average  about  13  or  14  cars  per  em- 
ployee. In  1950  it  was  slightly  less  than 
that,  and  in  1960  it  was  about  13*2  cars 
per  employee  per  year.  He  explains  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  automation 
has  made  possible  much  greater  refine- 
ment ill  our  automobile.';.  Many  more 
complexities  have  been  added  to  our 
automobiles,  and  while  we  have  F>erhaps 
created  production  lines  where  they  send 
through  an  engine  block  of  an  automo- 
bile without  one  human  hand  touchiiig 
it  and  have  destroyed  the  jobs  of  those 
workers  who  used  to  work  on  that  as- 
sembly line,  at  the  same  time  we  have 
created  a  multitude  of  other  jobs  in 
other  phases  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try which  are  adding  extras  to  our  cars 
and  many  conveniences  to  our  automo- 
biles. 

In  addition,  it  is  very  clear  that  while 
certain  of  our  production  employment 
has  been  going  down  in  this  country,  the 
retail  and  wholesale  trades,  finance  and 
real  estate  fields  have  been  going  up. 
We  had  .some  testimony,  for  instance, 
that  in  this  country  today  we  have  a 
.shortage  of  about  250.000  auto  mechan- 
ics. This  is  an  area  that  we  need  people 
to  move  in  and  learn  the  skills  and  make 
tlieir  skills  available  to  our  economy. 

A  very  real  problem.  I  think,  in  talk- 
ing about  the  question  of  retraining, 
which  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  men- 
tioned, is  that  we  do  not  have  a  very  good 
idea  today  of  just  exactly  what  skills 
are  needed. 

We  do  not  even  have  a  dictionary  of 
some  of  the  newest  skills.  They  do  not 
have  very  good  labels  that  are  under- 
stood, even  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified  con- 
cerning such  new  types  of  work  as  tran- 
sistorized circuitry,  inertial  guidance, 
gyrodynamics.  et  cetera.  These  are  jobs 
that  were  not  even  heard  of,  not  10  years 
ago  but  even  5  years  ago. 

We  have  in  our  subcommittee  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  problem  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
first  of  all  to  assist  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem without  moving  in  and  trying  to  take 
over  the  entire  solution  and  ending  up 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  I  think 
that  the  Manpower  Act  as  it  has  been  re- 
vi.sed  in  our  subcommittee  and  is  now 
before  our  full  Committee  on  Education 
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and  Laljor  is  a  considerable  improve- 
ment over  the  original  bill.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  come  out  of  the  full 
committee  in  a  form  that  will  have  bi- 
partisan suppor':  which  will  begin  to 
attack  the  problem  of  mobility  of  our 
]at>or  force,  training  of  those  people 
whose  jobs  are  obsolescent  today  in  our 
economy  and  encouraging  and  stimu- 
lating our  private  economy  to  solve  these 
problems  itself. 

A  certain  number  of  these  jobs  must  be 
done  by  Government.  We  will  concede 
that  local  government.  State  govern- 
ment, and  Federal  Government  will  each 
have  their  role  in  this  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  would  com- 
ment briefly  on  a  question  which  has 
impressed  me.  We  have  heard  as  a  de- 
fense for  some  rather  drastic  steps  rec- 
ommended that  the  Federal  Govenunent 
should  take  comparisons  between  our 
economy  in  this  country,  the  economy  of 
Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Germany,  aiid 
some  of  the  other  advanced  economies 
in  the  world,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  matter  of  unemployment. 

We  .today  have  an  unemployment 
rate  somewhat  less  than  6  percent,  sea- 
sonally adjusted.  We  often  hear  that, 
for  instance,  in  Great  Britain  last  year 
the  unemployment  rate  was  1.6  percent; 
in  Germany,  1.2  percent;  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, 1.1  perce:it;  and  in  Sweden, 
1.5  percent.  And  it  has  impressed  me 
that  we  should  not  get  an  inferiority 
complex  from  a  co:iiparison  of  our  im- 
employment  statistics  with  the  coun- 
tries such  as  the  ones  I  named. 

For  instance,  I  teUeve  it  to  be  true, 
and  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  what  his  information  is  on 
the  subject,  that  thiese  statistics  in  the 
European  countries  are  compiled  on  a 
completely  different  basis  than  they  are 
in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  in 
most  of  the  European  countries  they 
do  not  count  temporarily  laid-off  in- 
dividuals as  unemployed.  In  some  of 
these  countries  they  do  not  count  a 
worker  unemployed  until  the  employer, 
his  previous  employer,  has  given  his 
employment  card  tack  to  the  State. 
And  in  some  instances  an  employer  will 
keep  the  employment  card  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of^time  anticipating  he 
might  call  this  worker  back.  Durmg 
that  period  the  employer  holds  onto 
that  card.  He  is  not  classified  as  im- 
. employed  in  these  countries.  In  Europe 
new  workers  often  f.re  not  classified  as 
imemployed.  If  they  have  never  had  a 
job,  if  they  have  .vist  come  into  the 
labor  force,  they  are  not  classified  as 
unemployed.  I  think  self-employed 
workers  are  particularly  not  classified 
as  unemployed  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  think  what  the  gentleman 
has  just  said  is  true.  Certainly  our  un- 
employment figures  are  based  on  an  en- 
tirely different  formula  from  those  in 
these  other  countries  that  he  mentions. 
In  fact,  I  have  olten  criticized  and 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  our  own  un- 
employment figures.  I,  in  the  past, 
have  had  reason  to  l)elieve  that  perhaps 
they  are  a  little  higher  than  was  ac- 


tually the  case,  and  I  think  perhaps  in 
Europe  the  error  is  the  other  way. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  that  -connection 
it  is  certainly  true  that  they  have  been 
redefining  what  the  word  "unemployed" 
means.  Over  in  our  Department  of 
Labor  in  1957,  for  instance,  they  added 
those  workers  who  were  scheduled  to 
report  for  work  within  30  days  to  an 
employer,  as  unemployed  workers. 
Prior  to  1957  they  were  never  called  un- 
employed if  they  were  scheduled  to  re- 
port to  work  within  30  days  of  the  date 
on  which  they  took  a  sampling. 

Also  m  these  other  countries,  I  know 
in  Europe,  for  instance,  they  base  their 
unemployment  statistics  on  the  workers 
who  have  come  into  an  unemployment 
oflQce  and  registered  as  unemployed  and 
desiring  a  job  somewhere.  Many  of 
these  coimtries  have  qualifications  that 
a  worker  must  meet  before  he  can  put 
in  his  application  to  those  oflQces,  so  that 
anybody  who  is  turned  away  from  the 
oflBce  is  not  classified  and  is  not  put 
down  as  unemployed.  He  is  just  never 
registered  in  an  unemployment  office. 
This  kind  of  hidden  unemployment 
exists  in  most  of  these  advanced  econ- 
omies that  are  often  compared  to  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  unem- 
ployment. I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  our  figures  are,  if  anything,  inflated 
rather  than  deflated  in  this  respect. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  Professor  Phil- 
lips' paper  one  other  point  that  I  thought 
was  particularly  interesting.  As  a  ma.n 
not  engaged  in  the  everyday  affairs  of 
government,  he  pointed  out  that  there 
are  a  good  many  features  of  our  present 
laws  which  aggravate  the  situation  inso- 
far as  labor  mobility  is  concerned,  the 
flexibility  of  labor,  and  the  Govern- 
ments example. 

On  the  final  page  of  his  treatise;  he 
referred  to  our  laws  affectmg  labor  or- 
ganizations, agriculture,  defense  con- 
tracts, public  housing,  and  distress  in- 
dustries. He  pointed  out  that  they  are 
being  in  many  instances  today  treated 
in  our  Federal  laws  in  a  way  that  ag- 
gravates rather  than  mitigates  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment. 

I  think  the  point  is  well  taken.  Many 
of  these  laws  have  built-in  stabilizers,  so- 
called,  which  discourage  labor  mobility, 
discourage  p>eople  from  seeking  a  new 
job  in  a  new  industry  in  a  different  geo- 
graphical location.  I  am  a  very  stiong 
believer  in  increasing  the  labor  mobility 
in  our  country,  but  I  resisted  very 
scrongly  in  our  subcommittee  the  pro- 
posal of  President  Kennedy  for  reLxia- 
tion  allowances,  which  imf ortuna  tely 
smacked  of  a  state  power  to  load  worsers 
up  in  a  bus  and  send  them  off  to  sDme 
other  part  of  the  coimtry.  Admittedly 
the  proposal  President  Kermedy  made 
did  not  actually  give  any  compul;>ory 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  move 
labor  from  a  distressed  area,  for  in- 
stance, into  an  area  where  they  felt  there 
was  a  labor  shortage,  but  it  did  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
workers  all  the  expenses  of  moving  and 
in  some  instances  pay  them  for  moving 
from  one  area  of  labor  surplus  to  an  area 
of  labor  shortage. 

I  opposed  that  particular  provision. 
It  may  be  that  after  we  have  developed 


some  of  the  techniques  that  are  presently 
available  in  the  Federal  Government  in 
utilizing  those  weapons  to  the  fullest  we 
will  find  some  type  of  encouragement  of 
labor  mobility  will  be  necessary,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  a  reasonable  move 
to  be  taking  today. 

We  have,  it  seems  to  me,  a  great  dan- 
ger in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  struc- 
tural unemployment,  unemployment  due 
to  the  impact  of  automation,  that  we 
will  move  right  in  with  some  sort  of 
massive  Federal  program  that  compli- 
cates the  program  more  than  it  simpli- 
fies it.  I  believe  the  original  proposal  of 
the  President  involved  the  expenditure 
of  $700  million  over  a  4-year  preiod.  The 
very  vast  new  powers  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  a  complete  new  re- 
training program  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  some  real  dangerous  aspects  to 
them. 

Mr.  ANDER.SON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  pertinent  to  call 
attention  in  that  respect  to  another 
comjnent  made  by  Professor  Phillips  in 
his  paper:  there  are  no  data  which  con- 
clusively demonstrate  or  even  strongly 
suggest  economic  aspects  of  present 
technological  change  are  significantly 
different  from  economic  aspects  of  gen- 
eral technological  changco  so  charac- 
teristic of  capitalism  since  the  industrial 
revolution. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  there, 
since  we  have  management  adjustment 
or  did  have  management  adjustment 
during  that  period  without  adopting 
some  of  the  more  radical  iruiovations 
now  being  suggested,  that  that  is  a 
further  reason  to  believe  that  we  can 
place  a  little  more  faith  and  reliance  on 
the  operation  of  the  market  system,  and 
that  some  of  these  people  who  propose 
some  of  these  extremely  radical — or  at 
least  to  me  extremely  radical — things 
with  respect  to  moving  people  around 
the  country,  and  some  of  the  other 
things  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  his 
remarks,  should  bear  that  in  mind? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  agree  with 
that  observation  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Earlier  I  made  reference 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Denise  before  our 
subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  quote 
Mr.  Denise  in  this  connection : 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  mysterious  aboui 
the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  human 
energy.  This  is  the  basis  of  rising  produc- 
tivity and  economic  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  living  standards.  It  has  always  been 
so  and  always  will  be.  The  human  energy- 
released  by  technological  gains  is  thereby 
made  available  for  other  productive  work  and 
the  evidence  of  the  past  tells  us  that  the  net 
result  is  not  fewer  Jobs  but  more  rewarding 
Jobs. 

Later,  Mr.  Denise  makes  a  statement 
that  if  we  are,  in  fact,  suffering  from 
galloping  productivity,  then  it  may  well 
be  that  automation  is  the  prime  cause  of 
today's  high  unemployment  rate.  But  he 
goes  on  and  says  tJiat  he  does  not  think 
this  country  today  is  suffering  frcan  gal- 
loping productivity.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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one  of  our  moet  acute  problems  is  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  improvement  of  pro- 
ductivity in  this  country  so  that  we  can 
compete  with  our  foreign  fiiends  more 
effectively  so  that  we  will  have  more 
goods  available  for  our  general  populace. 
I  might  say  this  view  is  held  not  on  a 
partisan  basis  either.  Prof.  Paul  Sam- 
uelson,  of  MIT,  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee and,  in  effect,  he  said  he  see.s 
nothing  dramatic  that  has  happened  in 
quantitative  terms  to  productivity  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Each  of  them  seems  to  indicate  that 
what  has  happened  today  in  what  we  call 
automation  is  part  of  a  historical  per- 
spective that  has  been  going  on  for 
scxne  time.  There  is  a  little  bit  of  a  new 
angle  to  aspects  of  it,  but  it  is  nothing  to 
panic  about  and  it  is  something  we  can 
cope  with  in  very  moderate  terms  and  in 
very  effective  terms  from  the  Govern- 
ment pointi  of  view,  if  we  will  utilize  the 
advantages  and  the  assets  of  our  free 
economy  as  it  exists  today.  I  would  say 
that  Profes»3r  Phillips  pointed  out — and 
I  might  quote  a  paragraph  when  he  was 
talking  about  this  particular  point  also: 

That  given  the  apparently  generally  ac- 
cepted goals  of  growth  and  stability,  tech- 
nological change  should  be  encouraged  and 
not  discouraged.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  particular  employees  or  particular 
Industries  or  particular  geographic  areas  may 
not  suffer  from  such  encouragement. 
Neither  does  it  follow  that  new  public  poli- 
cies may  not  be  required  or  that  old  policies 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned  because  of  such 
suffering.  The  labor  force  Is  not  so  mobile; 
knowledge  is  not  so  freely  available;  skills 
are  not  so  easily  learned  and  employment 
policies  are  not  so  easily  changed  that  the 
labor  market  will  necessarily  operate  auto- 
matically to  maintain  employment  at  socially 
acceptable  levels  throughout  all  segments 
of  the  economy. 

Professor  Phillips  then  refers  in  his 
paper  to  the  possibility,  and  seems  by 
implication  to  recommend,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  take  some  ac- 
tion in  this  field  of  a  moderate  nature 
designed  to  meet  the  problem  before  it 
becomes  of  crisis  proportions. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshiie.  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleag-ue  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GoODELLl  for  his  very  fine  and  thought- 
ful and  constructive  approach  to  this 
subject  of  automation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNC).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
fMr.  Byrnes]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sf>eaker,  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  forthright  discussion  of  our  choices 
in  Berlin  and  for  his  determination  that 
this  city  shall  remain  free.  I  know 
every  Member  will  support  the  President 
in  making  whatever  military  prepara- 
tions are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  meet 
our  responsibilities  there. 


At  the  same  time,  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
say  that  I  am  disappointed  at  the  appar- 
ent decision  of  the  President  that,  while 
we  can  periodically  reappraise  our  de- 
fense expenditures  upward,  there  is  no 
need  to  reappraise  his  total  legislative 
program  in  the  light  of  new  demands 
upon  our  fiscal  resources. 

The  President  has  a.sked  for  increases 
of  $6  billion  in  defense  spending  since 
January.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  pro- 
posed a  vast  domestic  spendinc  propiam 
which  will  increase  expenditures  heavily 
this  fiscal  year  but,  whose  full  effect  will 
fully  be  felt  in  subsequent  years. 

The  Pre;ndent  told  us -last  nisht  Jiat 
he  foresaw  a  deficit  of  over  $5  billion  in 
this  fiscal  year,  a  year  when  he  says  the 
economy  will  be  operating  at  hish  levels 
Yet,  prior  to  his  speech  and  liis  request 
for  over  $3,500  million  in  additional 
spending,  ;here  were  estimates  that  the 
deficit  this  year  would  be  close  to  $5  bil  - 
lion.  While  I  appreciate  that  all  esti- 
mates of  receipts  and  expenditures  look- 
ing into  the  future  are  subject  to  honest 
error,  we  would  be  reckless  indeed  if  we 
did  not  realize  that  we  now  face  a  pro- 
spective deficit  in  the  range  of  $7  to  $10 
billion.  Such  a  deficit,  in  an  economy 
on  the  upswing  and  under  the  heavy 
impetus  of  arms  buying  and  a  con.sumer 
psychology  hypoed  by  a  crisis  abroad, 
has  grave  implications  for  the  kind  of 
stability  we  need  to  deal  with  the  len:;thy 
struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

The  Pre.sident,  apparently  con.scious  of 
the  inconpruity  of  this  heavy  deficit  in 
a  year  of  prosperity,  maintains  that  he 
will  submit  a  balanced  budget  to  Con- 
gress next  January  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
That  may  be  his  intention  now.  just  as 
it  was  his  intention,  when  he  delivered 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  to  ."sub- 
mit a  program  of  expenditures  which  will 
not  of  and  by  themselves  unbalance  the 
earlier  budget  for  fiscal  1962. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  the  President 
is  not  the  master  of  future  budset.s.  He 
is  subject  lo  the  spending  enthusiasm  of 
his  advisers,  the  course  of  the  economy. 
the  reluctance  of  his  Congress  to  tax  and 
its  willingness  to  spend,  new  .scientific 
developments  which  could  lead  to  the 
need  for  new  weapons  or  conditions  in 
a  world  under  steady  pressure  from  an 
aggressive  and  ruthless  enemy. 

The  Pre.sident  does  not  know,  nor  does 
any  man  know,  what  conditions  will  pre- 
vail next  Januaiy  when  the  budget  is 
submitted,  let  alone  what  demands  there 
will  be  up3n  available  resources  during 
the  entire  year,  which  will  not  beerin 
until  11  months  from  now. 

That  is  why  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion. 
the  President  is  not  acting  prudently  in 
telling  the  American  people  that  we  can- 
not only  neet  the  terrible  drain  of  de- 
fense prep  xrations,  but  that  we  can  safely 
proceed  with  all  of  his  other  spendins 
plans  developed  and  proposed  during  a 
time  when  the  international  and  eco- 
nomic situations  were  radically  different 
than  they  are  today. 

The  prudent  man,  the  wise  man,  does 
not  prepare  for  trouble  ahead  by  loading 
himself  down  with  new  burdens  and  new 
commitments.  He  makes  himself  ready 
for  action.    He  gets  rid  of  excess  baggage 


and  excess  fat.  He  takes  in  his  belt;  he 
does  not  let  it  out  a  few  notches.  He 
knows  that  a  lean  fighter.  In  sound  shape, 
stands  a  much  better  chance  than  one 
w  hose  mind  and  body  are  weighted  down 
with  anything  beyond  what  he  needs  to 
overcome  his  foe. 

Governments  are  not  much  different, 
in  my  opinion.  When  the  possibility  of 
serious  trouble  arises,  when  the  call  upon 
lis  resources  and  its  vigor  seems  certain 
to  inciea.se,  a  prudent  government  does 
not  overburden  itself  with  new  commit- 
ments and  new  demands  upon  its  time, 
enerery.  and  fiscal  capacity.  It  puts  first 
t'l.ngs  first:  it  makes  .sure  that  its  basic 
strengLti—  the  economy  from  wliich  it 
draws  its  wherewithal — will  remain 
strong,  beyond  any  doubt. 

This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  25.  when  he  talked  to  us 
of  our  urgent  national  needs.  He  said 
then: 

If  the  biidi^ct  deficit  now  increased  by  the 
need.s  of  our  security  is  t.-)  he  held  to  man- 
ageable proportions — if  we  are  to  preserve 
our  tiscal  Integrity  and  world  confidence  In 
the  dollar — It  will  be  nece.s6ary  to  hold  tight- 
ly to  prudent  fiscal  standards 

I  say  that  if  we  are  to  hold  tightly  to 
prudent  fiscal  standards,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  proceed  recklessly  to  make  vast 
increases  in  both  our  defense  and  non- 
defense  spending.  The  Piesident  has 
made  three  reappraisals  of  our  defense 
spending,  each  resulting  in  requests  for 
additional  funds:  the  time  is  long  over- 
due when  the  President  and  this  Con- 
gress should  reappraise  our  nondefense 
spending  and  the  proposals  which  have 
been  made  to  increase  it. 

For.  the  President  also  told  us  on 
May  25 : 

Our  security  and  progre.ss  cannot  be 
(  heaply  purchased;  ;>nd  their  price  must  be 
found  in  what  we  all  forgo  as  weU  as  what 
wc  all  must  pay. 

I  say  the  time  has  come,  for  the  .sake 
of  our  security  and  progress,  to  deter- 
mine what  programs  the  Federal  Gov- 
e!-nment  can  forgo  in  view  of  the  heavy 
demands,  now  and  in  the  future,  which 
our  preparedness  will  require. 

Certainly,  this  Congress  should  Kive 
immediate  attention  to  those  revenue- 
rai~inf4  requests  which  the  President  has 
made,  including  the  transfer  to  postal 
users  of  over  a  half  billion  dollai's  in 
postal  costs  now  being  borne  by  the  tax- 
payer through  the  General  Treasury. 

But  more  than  that  is  needed. 

We  must  continue  to  provide  the  best 
possible  education  for  our  youth,  but  this 
doe.s  not  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  a.ssume  responsibility  for 
eleinenta'-y  and  secondary  education. 
In  the  face  of  the  magnificent  job  bein;; 
ciuiie  by  our  States  and  local  govern- 
ment in  vastly  increaoing  expenditures 
for  public  school  education,  it  is  the 
i.eigliL  of  folly  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  supersede  this  effort  with  the 
wiiSteful  and  uimecessai-y  general  grant 
program  now  pending  in  Congress.  The 
incongruity  of  the  Federal  Government, 
bui'dened  with  debt  and  an  arms  race. 
in  providing  millions  to  States  who  are 
well  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  needs 
should  be  apparent  to  all. 
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We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  and  meet  the 
needs  of  military  assistance  to  our 
friends  abroad.  But ,  if  ever  a  program 
needed  the  careful  s:^rutiny  of  Congress 
for  excess  fat  and  waste  and  misdirected 
effort,  our  foreign  aid  program  is  it. 
This  Congress,  if  it  bends  itself  to  the 
ta.sk,  can  meet  our  ci  itical  needs  abroad 
and  still  make  substantial  reductions  in 
the  money  requests  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

We  can  review  such  programs  as  the 
multi-billion-dollar  housing  program 
just  passed  by  Congi ess.  We  should  re- 
view the  sewer  bill  just  passed  by  Con- 
gress. How  absurd  can  we  get  when  the 
Federal  Government,  with  all  its  bur- 
dens, now  takes  over  substantial  respon- 
sibility for  such  uniquely  local  responsi- 
bilities as  sewer  construction?  This  law 
is  the  epitome  of  a  goverrunent  intent 
upon  doing  for  the  people  what  they  are 
fully  capable  of  doing  for  themselves. 
It  should  be  reviewed  and  cut  back  to 
bare  essentials. 

We  can  start  a  continuing  review  of 
appropriations.  We  should  require  jus- 
tification on  the  basis  of  essentiality: 
we  should  consider  the  possibility  of  re- 
scissions, where  these  are  possible,  in 
programs  not  absolutely  essential  to  our 
security  and  progress.  We  should  be 
highly  critical,  and  take  appropriate 
action,  in  cases  whe:e  waste  and  negli- 
gence are  uncovered  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds. 

One  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  urge  this  note  of  caution 
is  the  shocking  situation  that  developed 
today  in  the  other  bO'dy  where,  in  spite  of 
the  message  of  the  President  last  eve- 
ning, in  spite  of  the  critical  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  other  body  re- 
ported a  bill  increasing  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  $800  million  in  excess 
of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  in  ex- 
cess of  what  the  Piesident  had  asked 
for  to  run  that  agency.  It  is  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  walce  up  and  act  with 
some  commonsense. 

And,  if  we  do  all  of  these  things,  if 
we  cut  the  fat  out  of  this  vast  govern- 
mental operation  for  which  we  are  basi- 
cally responsible,  ard  if  the  need  for 
more  revenue  to  keep  our  economy 
sound  becomes  appai  ent,  we  should  not 
hesitate,  as  the  brarch  of  Government 
responsible  for  raising  revenue,  to  in- 
crease taxes  in  order  lo  provide  balanced 
budgets  in  years  of  prosperity,  regard- 
less of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  conscious,  as  much 
as  any  man.  of  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  our  President.  I  do  not  speak  to- 
day because  I  want  t)  add  to  those  bur- 
dens. I  speak  to  let  him  know,  and  this 
body  know,  of  my  concern  for  the  future 
of  this  Nation.  It  Is  tempting  to  take 
the  easy  course  at  a  time  like  this,  and 
base  fiscal  plans  on  the  most  optimistic 
predictions  and  assiunptions,  but  I 
deeply  believe  it  is  unwise  to  do  so. 

We  should  prepare  for  the  worst,  and 
if  the  worst  does  not  come,  we  have  lost 


nothing  by  having  been  prudent.  We 
have  only  put  this  Nation  on  a  sound 
footing  from  which  It  can  proceed  to 
whatever  objectives  it  chooses  for  itself. 
But,  we  are  unwise  to  assume  that  our 
troubles  are  temporary,  or  that  in  our 
lifetimes  we  will  always  be  able  to  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it.  too.  This  is  a  time 
for  testing  the  very  fiber  of  our  Nation. 
Let  us  show  the  world,  and  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin,  that  our  sinews  are  hard 
and  our  resolve  is  unflinching,  not  vnth 
words,  but  by  our  actions  here  at  home. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  today  marks  the  eighth  an- 
niversary of  Castro's  revolution.  A  great 
celebration  is  planned  in  Havana,  and 
Soviet  Spaceman  Yuri  Gagarin  is  the 
guest  of  honor.  He  shares  the  spothght 
with  Dictator  Castro  and  ."^cores  of  emis- 
.saries  from  the  Sino -Soviet  bloc. 

I  am  told  that  part  of  today's  celebra- 
tion includes  an  exhibition  of  Commu- 
nist-built Mig  jet  fighter  plsines.  Only 
a  short  time  ago  these  aircraft  were 
being  uncrated  and  assembled  by  Czech- 
oslovakian  technical  assistants.  Caf;tro 
also  now  has  more  than  enough  ai-ms 
for  his  30.000-man  standing  army,  as 
well  as  the  people's  militia,  which  now 
reportedly  numbers  over  200,000.  This 
fact  would  suggest  that  Cuba  could  be 
used  as  a  relay  point  for  a  massive  arms 
export  to  Latin  America. 

It  is  clear  that  Castro  is  the  most  l)el- 
licose  government  figure  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  that  peaceful  progress  in 
Cuba  is  not  one  of  his  intentions.  WJien 
he  came  to  power  in  1958  his  regime 
promised  a  government  responsible  to 
the  people.  There  has  been  no  such 
demonstration.  Just  compensation  is 
another  promise  which  was  extended  to 
owTiers  of  seized  property.  Neither  the 
American  interests  involved  nor  the 
Cuban  people  have  seen  the  first  pay- 
ment. The  only  sign  of  Castro's  aware- 
ness that  property  seized  should  be  ac- 
companied by  comiiensation  has  been  his 
attempts  to  hijack  further  U.S.  civilian 
aircraft. 

Yesterday  another  attempt  to  com- 
mandeer defenseless  civilian  aircraft  w'^s 
uncovered.  These  acts  represent  piracy 
of  the  most  serious  order,  and  may  be 
the  boldest  affronts  to  U.S.  dignity  yet 
suffered.  If  these  attempts  are  not 
halted,  and  the  safety  of  commercial  air 
travel  is  again  threatened,  then  action  is 
the  answer.  The  time  has  arrived  for 
this  nation  to  deliver  an  ultimatum  to 
Castro,  and  to  back  it  up  with  forceful 
unilateral  action. 

When  Castro  came  to  power  he  prem- 
ised free  elections  to  the  Cuban  people. 
He  has  not  kept  his  promise.  Instead, 
he  has  led  them  farther  away  from  free- 
dom. He  has  organized  a  police  stite, 
with  friends  and  neighbors  now  Infoim- 


ing  on  one  another.  He  has  organized 
a  people's  militia  with  women  and  chil- 
dren bearing  arms.  He  has  regimented 
Cuban  youth  in  the  same  manner  Hitler 
did  in  the  early  days  of  fauscism.  The 
shame  and  degradation  heaped  upon  the 
Cuban  people  by  Fidel  Casti-o  has  been 
done  without  their  consent.  The  26th 
of  July  is  a  state  holiday  in  Cuba — a  day 
not  to  mark  the  beginning  of  freedom  for 
the  Cuban  people  but  rather  the  begin- 
ning of  a  despotic  and  neurotic  tyranny. 
Only  those  Cubans  who  fiee  Castro's 
Communist  domination  realize  the  price 
Cuba  is  paying. 


CASTRO'S   HIJACKING   OF   AN 
AMERICAN  PLANE 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
appalled — as  I  am  sure  were  all  the 
Members  of  this  House — to  learn  of  the 
hijacking  of  an  American  commercial 
aiiliner  by  Cuba's  Dictator  Castro. 

This  ir  an  outright  act  of  aggression-^ 
p  flagrant  violation  of  international  law. 
It  is  as  repugnant  an  act  as  this  Nation 
has  seen  in  many  a  year.  This  outright 
airway  robbery,  this  banditry — and 
that's  exactly  what  it  is — on  the  eve  of 
Cuba's  revolution  celebration  shows 
more  clearly  than  anything  else  that  the 
Castro  revolution  is  built  on  dishonesty, 
deception,  fraud,  and  complete  disregard 
for  decency  and  morality. 

It  is  a  regime  of  thugs,  gangsters, 
schemers,  and  despots.  How  tragic  that 
a  great  people — a  friendly  neighbor — 
should  have  been  so  engulfed  by  such  a 
regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  calling  on  our 
State  Department  to  immediately  pre- 
sent the  case  of  the  hijacked  plane  be- 
fore the  Organization  of  American 
States  as  well  as  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  name  of  international  law  and  de- 
cency this  dastardly  act  of  aggression 
should  be  placed  before  the  community 
of  nations  for  appropriate  adjudication. 


SCHEDULE  OF  REMARKS  ON  OPERA- 
TION EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  everyone  is  now  aware 
of  the  studies  and  speeches  on  employ- 
ment in  our  dynamic  American  economy 
which  are  being  enunciated  by  a  task 
force  of  Congressmen  under  the  auspices 
of  the  subcommittee  on  special  projects 
of  the  House  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee. Last  week,  during  the  colloquy 
related  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Representative  Dirwinski, 
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and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Representative  Scranton,  I  promised  to 
Insert  a  schedule  of  speeches  as  soon  as 
one  was  available.  At  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  recent 
letter  sent  to  my  colleagues  on  July  24 
reflecting  the  schedule  of  remarks  on 
Operation  Employment  as  it  now 
stands.  The  Members  will  be  kept  in- 
formed as  to  future  dates  and  topics  as 
soon  as  they  become  available: 

July  24,  1961. 
E>EAR  Colleague:  As  you  no  doubt  know. 
Operation  Employment  was  launched  last 
week  with  a  report  on  community  efforts  to 
solve  problems  of  surplus  labor  areas.  Rep- 
resentatives  Dkbwinski    and   Scranton    in- 


serted »  study  by  Prof.  Bruno  Hartung  on 
•The  WheeUng,  W.  V*..  Story."  into  the 
Recobd  and  discussed  comparable  local  ef- 
torts  in  Chicago  Heights.  111.,  and  Lacka- 
wanna County,  Pa. 

This  study,  conducted  by  the  special 
projects  subcommittee  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican policy  committee,  will  continue  with 
reports  by  congressional  study  teams  related 
to  study  papers  by  academic  and  profes- 
sional experts  during  the  next  3  weeks, 
with  a  final  report  due  by  mid-August.  I 
was  pleased  to  note  the  colloquy  among  a 
number  of  Congressmen  of  botli  piu-tles  Uist 
Thursday.  Thus,  I  am  enclosing  a  schedule 
of  future  reports  in  order  that  iniere.sted 
Members  might  turn  out  and  join  in  the 
discussion  of  a  particular  topic  If  they  so 
desire.     We  welcome  participation  from  all 


Date  of  spedai 
ortlers 


Topic 


Congressioiiai  u  ams 


July  an Conuaiuiity  eilorts  in  irK^tins  problem?  o 

ployriirnt. 

July  25... rrosi»rlty  unemployment . 

'  1)0 Ciiiises  of  urn  uiiioyment 

July  26 Automation  lUia  pmployment 

July  27 .\ilequacy  of  tlio  benefit  :unom]t  in  unemployment 

insurance. 

Auf:.  I- Kniployment   nnil   baliiiia'   uf  payments   in   inter- 

n;«ticii;il  triKlr. 

Do Kmptoyrnent  and  Jr>rDi(m  connn'tition . 

Do Worldwide  economic  effects  on   I'.S.  business  and 

I      pmploymrnt. 

Po !  New  direct iiKis  in  fonign  aitl. 

Do j  Atfricultural  marBiinU  workers 

Aug.  2. Industrial  eflorts   In   mectintr   pruhleius   of  uneiii- 


imoTn-     Ropresf-ntiitives  T>erwln;<kl  ani  Scranton. 


Do 

Aug.  2  or  3. 
Au(r.  11. 


nloynooiit. 

JoM  SilU 


Sii\A  the.lr  ereftUon 

Kmi)Io}ment  as  a  Roal  in  public  policy 

10  B.m  .  prwis  pontpnnt*.  llfvt*!  Oon«ns.>5ional. 
Aug.  14 1  FiiuU  report    !*ntat.Te^  on  floor  of  Uie  House. 


Kepre-kntatlvpt  Ithodes  and  Mac(lrr!Cor. 

Ueprescntulivet.  (irilliii  uii  I  .-^e.'.vn  ilier. 
Keiir(>SfntfiIiv(<  Rh.ss  and  AiKlervm. 
Heprescntatives  .Mporand  Mattiiiis. 

Represenf:i!!ves  Springer  and  >rostier 

Iti'prestntauvc*  \dair  and  aihal. 
Repreisentatives  Coiitc  and  Broinwell. 

Repre.^i'Tildtives  Lindsay  and  ReiJil. 

Repre.st>ii(:iUve>  Melntite  and  Uutllii. 
Reiirescntalivcs  I'ahill  and  SohrMMdwH. 

Repnst'utaiives  \yu.-  and  Oakland. 
Rei>re«fnlHfivt'«  fioo«kll  and  r>olf. 


Other  reports  will  be  presented  on  August  3, 
gressional  teams  not  yet  scheduled: 


8,  9,  and  10,  by  the  following  con- 


Dat"  nf  sp«Mi  d                                               Topii; 
orders 

Con^ei^ional  teams 

Aug.  3    

A  lie  0    

.\|1L'.  lit   

Ri:r 'I  development -   

Representatives  Mav  and  McVev. 

Orowlh  jimI 'tahility  of  ernpioynient 

frice  SI  ibility  and  impioyinvnt 

Kri|ilii.\  men'  o!  ■( .  liv.-s  mi  i  prie-e  stability 

'Id'.i.ird  iTi;iii.i\  :m  n:  >!al  ilitv        

L'nemploynieni  insurance  and  stability  of  einploy- 

iiient. 
A  hrslorv  of  t:nemptovmenf  insurance    

Ripreseutafives  Judd  and  ?tartor<l. 
Kepn -ieiitativcs  .-;  diwiTicel  ml  Aslibrook. 
Repri'senfatives  (  iirti'!  lod  l>uriM), 
I{epre-!entative-<  ,Shr>rt  and  lleenimnn. 

ilri)rrscTlativi.-  Lip^^coinb  ..nd  MiUiktii. 

Represent!!  tives  W  i  is  ancl  Morse. 

Rates  of  prow  III  of  rval  pro<lucr.    . 

Kepreseiii  in\' >  Uilnulliind  Findlry. 
Iu'Pres«'r,tativi  <  l.iiird  aM(|  Kllsuorth. 
Represi'iiLative.<  \i  isi^n^md  Jarues  Itarvry. 
Kepre-^'n[.;Uive  Curti.s 

Ki  liabiliution  i)f  workers  and  indu.<lrial  retrainin-  . 

.\ppro;U'hes  to  surplus  l-ibor  areas 

Economic  statisti<s 

Employment  in  the  dynamic  American 
economy  is  a  problem  faced  by  Americans 
of  both  political  parties  and  the  direction 
of  public  economic  policy  will  be  shaped 
by  the  views  of  all  our  citizens  ajid  their 
elected  representatives.  Please  feel  free  to 
take  a  few  extra  minutes  at  each  session 
during  the  next  few  weeks  In  order  to  make 
your  contribution  to  this  vital  project. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cttftts, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CUBA 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hiestand]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
^American  plane  has  been  hijacked  and 
flown  to  Havana.  Now.  if  ever,  is  the 
time  for  U.S.  action. 


In  this  world  of  setting  deadlines,  let 
us  set  one  ourselves.  Let  us  set  a  dead- 
line for  Fidel  Castro — say,  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning — telling  him  to  return 
the  stolen  plane  or  we  will  come  and 
get  it. 

What  better  foundation  could  be  laid 
for  our  position  in  the  Berlin  crisis  than 
to  seize  the  initiative  in  Cuba,  only  90 
miles  away?  An  American  plane  has 
been  stolen  and  taken  to  Havanna.  Let 
us  not  play  a  game  of  words;  let  us  get  it 
back. 

If  not,  we  should  move  in  military 
forces.  The  military  reports  that 
Castro's  regime  could  be  toppled  in  12 
hours. 

Are  we  to  let  the  Communists  in  Cuba 
get  away  with  hijacking  our  planes? 
Already,  Castro  reportedly  wants  to  ex- 
change the  craft  for  10  smaller  planes 
This  looks  like  another  blackmail 
scheme  such  as  was  tried  with  the  ill- 
fated  tractors-f  or -bodies  exchange. 

The  President  issued  some  strong 
words  on  the  Berlin  situation  last  night, 
but  it  is  foolhardy  for  the  United  States 


to  constantly  react  to  Communist- 
created  problems  without  grabbing  the 
initiative. 

A  firm  stroke  in  Cuba  is  both  neces- 
sary and  proi>er. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiiiiDOUs  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fioni  California  [Mr.  Wn-soN]  may  ex- 
tt-nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  13  I  pointed  out  the 
threat  to  our  security  posed  by  the  of- 
fensive potential  of  the  supersonic 
Soviet  bombers  which  were  flown  in  such 
numbers  as  to  dispel  forever  any  opti- 
mistic speculation  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
rpcards  manned  bombers  as  a  thing  of 
Uie  past. 

Why  are  these  Soviet  bombers  in  mass 
production?  The  answer  is  simple.  The 
aims  of  communism  have  been  con- 
tinuously frustrated  by  the  might  and 
striking  power  of  our  Strategic  Air 
Command  ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  All-out  nuclear  war  has  been 
averted — but  not  for  long  unless  we 
take  immediate,  firm,  and  positive  ac- 
tion. 

We  now  see  firsthand  evidence  of  the 
current  Soviet  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion. As  President  Kennedy  pKiinted  out 
last  night,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  stirred 
up  the  Berlin  crisis  to  proportions 
which  may  well  mark  the  turning  point 
in  the  life  of  the  free  world.  Khru- 
shchev does  this  with  the  confidence  of  a 
nation  possessing  a  strategic  bomber 
force  of  ever-increasing  potential  who 
faces  a  counterforce — the  United  States 
of  America — whose  strategic  bombing 
force  is  already  withering  on  the  vine 
of  ob.soIescence. 

We  are  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world,  caught  in  the  morass  of  indeci- 
sion, wallowing  in  a  sea  of  unqualified 
advice  and  displaying  no  evidence  of 
continuity  of  effort.  We  have  stifled  the 
inventiveness  of  our  aircraft  industry 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  faced  with 
unmistakable  evidence  that  oui-  aircraft 
industry  is  about  to  disappear. 

The  development  of  the  B-70  has  been 
pushed  and  pulled  so  many  times  that 
even  now  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  it  onto 
a  straight  track.  In  Fort  Worth,  we  are 
about  to  stop  the  production  of  our  only 
operational  supersonic  strategic  bomber, 
the  B-58.  at  the  very  time  that  we  could 
begin  to  realize  the  tremendous  potential 
of  its  inherent  growth.  The  work  force 
that  has  created  this  masterpiece  of 
weapons  design  across  the  entire  Nation 
i.s  already  being  dissipated  and  dispersed. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  reassemble  such  a 
team  without  irretrievable  losses  in  ef- 
ficiency and  in  the  reliability  of  their 
products.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no 
new  strategic  bombers  on  the  drawing 
boards. 

And  still,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  study  the 
problem.  We  study  the  studies.  We  fail 
to  act. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
told  last  night  to  dig  holes  in  the  ground. 
We  are  asked  to  provide  $200  million  to 
aid  in  this  effort. 

What  must  we  do,  Mr.  Speaker?  We 
who  are  charged  by  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense.  We 
must  take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure 
that  the  only  Soviet  bombs  that  ever  fall 
on  our  cities,  our  factories,  or  our  homes 
come  from  the  few  Soviet  bombers  that 
manage  to  survive  the  most  deadly  hail 
of  defensive  weapons  as  far  from  our 
shores  and  cities  that  it  is  possible  for 
our  science,  our  technolog:%',  and  our  re- 
sources to  provide.  To  be  effective,  such 
a  defense  must  be  flexible;  it  must  have 
sufficient  density  and  performance  to  ab- 
sorb and  contain  any  Soviet  offensive 
thrust.  It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  fence  around  half  of  the  field  will  not 
keep  the  cows  out.  I  pointed  out  to  this 
body  on  July  13  and  on  several  occasions 
before  this  that  we  now  face  a  new  and 
real  threat  from  a  new  direction — from 
the  unprotected  south.  Castro  flew  17 
of  his  newly  acquired  Migs  in  Cuba  this 
morning.  Norad  and  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, the  agencies  directly  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  protecting  our 
homeland,  recognized  not  only  this  tlireat 
but  the  inadequacies  for  our  overall 
weapons  density  and  urgently  requested 
that  the  funds  wisely  provided  by  the 
86th  Congress  for  the  procurement  of 
additional  quantities  of  F-106  all- 
weather  interceptors  be  immediately  re- 
leased for  this  purpose.  Their  request 
was  turned  down. 

Inquiries  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  asking  why  these  funds  were  not 
u.sed  for  their  intended  purpo.^e  have 
been  answered  by  evasive  replies  and 
statements  that  the  defensive  weapons 
density  is  considered  adequate  consistent 
with  budgetary  considerations.  The 
determination  of  the  appropriation  level 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  is  the 
Irrefutable  prerogative  of  the  Congress. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  certain 
statements  of  our  esteemed  colleague  in 
the  other  body,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  Mr.  Goldwater,  who  is  an  ac- 
complished and  distinguished  jet  pilot 
in  his  own  right.  He  has  intimate  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  situation.  In  a 
colloquy  between  himself  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missom-i, 
Mr.  Symin'gton,  which  "is  recorded  on 
page  12635  of  Uie  Record,  Mr.  Gold- 
water  states: 

I  wish  to  remind  h!m  and  my  colleag^jes 
as  well  fts  the  American  people,  that  as  of 
today,  we  have  only  tlie  F-106,  coming  uff  the 
line  In  very  Uniitt-d  numbers  at  almost  tlie 
end  cI  the  Hnc. 

In  this  connection,  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  in  error  since  the  last  F-106 
was  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  in  June, 
liie  production  tools,  however,  are  still 
in  place.  Again  I  quote  from  this  same 
statement: 

Mr.  rrcsident.  we  actually  have  no  Eghter 
force  In  this  country  worthy  of  the  name. 
V>>  cn.n  thank  those  people — I  do  not  know 
where  they  are  and  I  dn  not  know  C'n  wh'iso 
payroll  they  are,  though  I  have  my  sus- 
picions— who  have  been  advising  our  Presi- 
dent and  advising  our  executive  department 


that  we  need  think  of  the  manned  aircraft 

no  longer. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  every  Membe;-  of 
the  Congress  take  time  to  study  the  en- 
tire statement  as  repoi-ted  in  the  Record 
and  ponder  the  wisdom  therein. 

We  have  reached  the  time  of  decision. 
The  way  is  crystal  clear.  We  must  de- 
mand action. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
pictures  appearing  on  page  26  of  the 
July  24  edition  of  Aviation  Week  maga- 
zine. For  the  record,  these  pictures 
clearly  show  several  types  of  air-to-sur- 
face missiles  attached  to  the  undersides 
of  not  one  but  four  different  types  of 
Soviet  strategic  bombing  aircraft.  All  of 
these  aircraft  are  in  the  hands  of  the  So- 
viet SAC  in  quantity.  The  threat  to  the 
security  of  our  homeland  is  ominous  and 
it  is  explicit.  It  carries  with  it  a  clear 
mandate  for  action  on  our  part.  Those 
dii-ectly  responsible  cannot  study  the 
problem  any  longer,  they  must  act. 

This  means  that  we  must  have  faster 
interceptors  of  longer  range  to  go  out 
and  destroy  these  bombers  before  they 
can  launch  their  missiles.  We  must 
have  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
handle  mass  raids  and  to  handle  raids 
from  a  variety  of  directions.  These  in- 
terceptors must  be  compatible  with  the 
existing  command  and  control  system  or 
their  capabilities  will  be  wasted.  These 
interceptors  must  be  available  in  quan- 
tity and  in  the  hands  of  trained  air  de- 
fense squadrons.  These  interceptors 
must  be  produced  with  all  possible  speed 
and  with  the  tools  that  are  at  hand. 

While  I  concede  the  necessity  of  en- 
tering a  development  program  for  a  new 
long-range  interceptor  of  superior  per- 
formance. Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  the  time  necessary 
to  develop,  test,  produce  airplanes  and 
train  squadrons  to  meet  an  existing 
threat. 

The  mach  3  long-range  interceptor 
development  program,  the  F-108,  was 
canceled.  Experience  has  proven  that 
more  confusion  would  most  likely  result 
from  any  effort  to  restart  this  program 
than  constructive  effort.  We  must  start 
with  a  clean  slate  and  apply  all  of  the 
improvements  in  the  state  of  the  art 
which  have  occurred  and  been  proven 
since  its  termination  to  a  new  long-range 
interceptor.  Given  proper  continuity  of 
effort  and  funding,  the  resultant  air- 
plane could  begin  to  come  off  the  pro- 
duction line  in  5  to  7  years.  But  what 
about  the  interim  period? 

Foi'tunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tools 
are  still  in  place  and  the  work  force  has 
not  dispersed.  We  can  make  an  imme- 
diate restart  of  F-106  all-weather  in- 
terceptor production  for  the  Air  Force. 
These  airplanes  are  already  tested. 
The  flight  and  maintenance  crews  are 
already  trained.  They  are  compatible 
with  the  command  and  control  svstem. 
We  can  phase  in  orderly  improvements 
bringing  radius  of  the  planes  up  to  over 
800  nautical  miles  and  their  speed  up 
to  ir.ach  2.4.  They  can  include  the  new 
fire  control  systems  and  the  new  air-to- 
ah  mi.ssiles  to  contain  the  demonstrated 
threat  of  the  Soviet  supersonic  bombers. 
They   can   be    available   3    to    5    years 


sooner  than  any  new  long-range  inter- 
ceptor. The  authorization  and  the  funds 
already  exist  for  the  initiation  of  this 
program,  but  we  can  realize  its  benefits. 
Mr.  Speaker,  only  if  we  act — and  act 
quickly. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
much  rather  dig  my  own  hole  in  the 
groimd,  and  with  my  own  shovel,  than 
divert  funds  from  the  defense  of  my 
country  to  build  foxholes,  If  this  is  the 
alternative. 


A     U.S.     DISARMAMENT     AGENCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PET.1.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
recently  been  introduced  by  Members 
of  both  parties,  both  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  legislation  to  establish  a 
U.S  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Secm-ity. 

At  a  time  of  world  crisis  when  the 
President  is  asking  the  Congress  to  vast- 
ly increase  mihtary  spending,  at  first 
glance  it  may  seem  inappropriate  or  ill 
timed  to  talk  about  legislation  to  provide 
preparation  for  cuts  in  arms  spending. 

Actually,  however,  the  President  is 
right.  Now  is  the  very  time  we  should 
step  up  our  efforts  and  planning  for 
peace.  The  more  this  Nation  expands  its 
military  expenditures  the  more  we  should 
study  the  impacts  of  any  future  curtail- 
ment in  those  same  defense  contracts. 
F\irthermore,  if  one  reviews  presently 
existing  domestic  distressed  areas  in  this 
country,  and  then  in  turn  considers  the 
conditions  that  would  exist  nationwide 
if  defense  industries  were  closed  down, 
the  enormity  of  adjustments  which 
would  have  to  be  made  becomes  ap- 
parent. 

As  one  who  has  been  concerned  with 
disarmament  and  the  planning  and 
study  of  domestic  problems  of  industry 
and  labor  in  any  transition  from  mili- 
tary to  peacetime  production,  I  am  great- 
ly interested  in  and  applaud  President 
Kennedy  s  proposal  for  a  Disarmament 
Agency.  Certainly  it  deserves  bipartisan 
consideration.  Also,  I  may  say  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  of  John  J.  McCloy  as  his 
disarmament  adviser  invites  confidence 
in  the  idea  of  this  new  Agency. 

One  of  the  important  f  imctions  of  the 
new  Disarmament  Agency  bill  is  research 
relating  to  disarmament .  mcluding  co- 
ordination of  studies  in  the  field  by  or 
for  other  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  impact  and 
political  consequences  of  disarmanicnt 
and  especially  of  the  problems  of  read- 
justment for  labor  and  industry  arising 
from  it,  recognized  in  the  President's 
proix)sal,  are  of  extreme  importance. 
In  addition,  I  would  hope  those  author- 
ized to  carry  out  the  President  s  lecom- 
mendations  also  would  send  up  to  Con- 
gress suggested  legislation  to  proAide  for 
the  preparation  of  an  actual  standby 
domestic  plan,  such  as  is  called  for  by 
riy  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
219.  for  a  standby  program  in  the  event 
of  armament  reduction  to  implement 
immediately  the  conversion  of  adversely 
affected  industries  and  employment. 
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As  I  have  said  before,  the  Federal 
Government  either  studies  the  overall 
transition  problem  now,  giving  biisiness 
and  labor  a  chance  to  work  out  plans  in 
advance,  or  we  risk  the  enactment  of  a 
crash  program  when  the  time  comes 
without  planning,  with  the  obvious 
probability  of  undesirable  Government 
intervention  and  actions  at  that  time.  In 
this  connection,  I  have  wondered  if  the 
Soviets  would  not  actually  gain  more 
by  throwing  us  into  the  economic  chaos 
of  disarmament  than  by  continuing  to 
contribute  to  our  false  prosperity  under 
military  sp>ending  by  their  unwillingness 
to  reach  agreement  on  armament 
control. 

Under  the  resolution,  House  Joint 
Resolution  219,  I  have  sponsored,  which 
I  hope  will  have  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  overall  position  of  our 
Government  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened in  any  peace  discussion  and  would 
offset  some  of  the  present  unfortunate 
saber  rattling  over  Berlin. 

It  is  essential  in  times  such  as  these 
that  we  keep  our  powder  dry.  It  is 
equally  essential  that  we  apply  our  best 
efforts  to  creating  for  our  own  and  our 
children's  sakes  an  alternative  to  an 
ever-increasing  arms  buildup  with  the 
accompanying  threat  of  eventual  anni- 
hilation. In  this  regard  I  would  like  to 
quote  at  length  from  the  recent  eloquent 
Jg dress  by  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
^l^pcArthur.  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
in  Manila  on  July  5: 

The  great  question  is,  Can  global  war  now 
be  outlawed  from  the  world?  If  so,  it  would 
mark  the  greatest  advance  in  civilization 
since  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  would 
lift  at  one  stroke  the  darkest  shadow  which 
ha£  engulfed  mankind  from  the  beginning. 
It  would  not  only  remove  fear  and  bring  se- 
curity— it  would  not  only  create  new  moral 
and  spiritual  values — it  would  produce  an 
economic  wave  of  prosperity  that  would  raise 
the  world's  standard  of  living  beyond  any- 
thing ever  dreamed  of  by  man. 

The  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  now 
spent  in  mutual  preparedness  could  con- 
ceivably abolish  poverty  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  would  accomplish  even  more  than 
this;  it  would  at  one  stroke  reduce  the  in- 
ternatior.al  tensions  that  seem  to  be  insur- 
mountable now  to  matters  of  more  probable 
solution.  This  would  not,  of  course,  mean 
the  abandonment  of  all  armed  forces,  but 
tt  would  reduce  them  to  the  simpler  prob- 
lems of  internal  order  and  international  po- 
lice. It  would  not  mean  Utopia  at  one  fell 
stroke,  but  it  would  mean  that  the  great 
roadblock  now  existing  to  the  development  of 
the  human  race  would  have  been  cleared. 

You  will  say  at  once  that,  although  the 
abolition  of  war  has  been  the  dream  of  man 
for  centuries,  every  proposition  to  that  end 
has  been  promptly  discarded  as  impossible 
and  fantastic.  But  that  was  before  the  sci- 
ence of  the  past  decade  made  mass  destruc- 
tion a  reality.  The  argument  then  was  along 
spiritual  and  moral  lines,  and  lost.  But  now 
the  tremendous  evolution  of  nuclear  and 
other  potentials  of  destruction  has  suddenly 
taken  the  problem  away  from  Its  primary 
consideration  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  ques- 
tion and  brought  It  abreast  of  scientific  real- 
ism. It  Is  no  longer  an  ethical  equation  to 
be  pondered  solely  by  learned  philosophers 
and  ecclesiastics,  but  a  hard-core  one  for 
the  decision  of  the  masses  whose  survival  Is 
the  Issue. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  may  take  another  cataclysm  of  destruc- 
tion to  prove  the  bald  truth  that  the  further 


evolution  of  civilization  cannot  take  place 
luitU  global  war  is  abolished.  But  this  is  the 
one  issue  upon  which  both  sides  can  agree 
for  It  Is  the  one  Issue  upon  which  both  sides 
win  profit  equally.  It  is  the  one  issue  In 
which  the  interests  of  both  are  completely 
parallel.  It  is  the  one  issue  which,  if  settled, 
may  well  settle  all  others. 

The  present  tensions  with  their  threat 
of  national  annihilation  are  festered  by  two 
great  illusions.  The  one,  a  complete  belief 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  world  that  the 
capitalistic  countries  are  preparing  t()  attack 
them;  that  sooner  or  later  we  intend  to 
strike.  And  the  other,  a  complete  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalistic  countries  that 
the  Soviets  are  preparing  to  attack  us;  that 
sooner  or  later  they  Intend  to  strike. 

Both  are  wrong.  Each  side,  so  far  as  the 
masses  are  concerned.  Is  desirous  of  peace. 
Both  dread  war.  But  the  constant  accelera- 
tion of  preparation  may,  without  specific 
Intent,  ultimately  precipitate  a  kind  of 
spontaneous  combustion. 

Many  will  tell  you  with  mockery  and  ridi- 
cule that  the  abolition  of  war  can  be  only 
a  dream — that  it  is  but  the  vague  imagining 
of  a  visionary.  But  we  must  go  on  or  we 
will  go  under.  And  the  great  criticism  that 
can  be  made  is  that  the  world  lacks  a  plan 
that  will  enable  us  to  go  on. 

We  are  In  a  new  era.  The  old  methods 
and  solutions  no  longer  suffice.  We  must 
have  new  thoughts,  new  ideas,  new  concepts. 
We  must  break  out  of  the  stialtjacket  of  the 
past.  We  must  have  sufficient  imagination 
and  courage  to  translate  the  universal  wish 
for  peace — which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  uni- 
versal necessity — into  actuality.  And,  until 
then,  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice,  we  must 
be  fully  prepared — lest  we  perish. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  this  great 
soldier's  eloquent  concern  is  directed 
during  a  period  of  great  tension  toward 
alternatives  to  a  spirallng  arms  race,  as 
well  as  toward  our  full  preparedness. 

As  I  understand,  the  proposed  Agency 
would  be  charged  in  part  with  the  design 
of  inspection  and  control  procedures  to 
verify  compliance  with  any  disarma- 
ment agreement  in  furtherance  of  our 
national  security.  But  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  I  am  particularly  gratified  to 
note  that  also  it  is  concerned  with  our 
economic  adjustment  to  disarmament. 
Thus  this  bill  is  consistent  with  my  pro- 
posed House  Joint  Resolution  219,  and 
concurs  with  the  necessity  for  careful 
consideration  of  this  problem. 

Section  31<h)  of  the  proposed  bill  pio- 
vides  that  the  Agency  shall  study  the 
economic  and  political  consequences  of 
disarmament,  including  the  problems  of 
readjustment  arising  in  industry  and 
the  reallocation  of  national  resources, 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
question  of  our  ability  to  make  better 
use  of  our  national  resources  than  the 
continual  creation  of  arms  which  rapidly 
become  obsolete.  I  am,  liowever,  con- 
cerned that  we  carefully  plan  for  the 
millenniiun  when  we  may  adjust  to  a 
more  peaceful  world.  Such  planning  is 
particularly  needed  to  avoid  massive 
Government  action  to  replace  the  with- 
drawal of  Government  funds.  Instead 
of  this  alternative  we  must  carefully 
devise  means  of  stimulating  private  in- 
vestment and  of  developing  private 
rather  than  Government  activity  to  re- 
place our  arms  industry. 

The  most  recent  figures  which  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  indicate  that  in  the 
year  1959  in  my  home  State  of  Wash- 
ington, defense   expenditures   exceeded 


$900  million  and  supported  directly  over 
50,000  people.  Indirectly  the  number 
must  be  double  this  figure.  Only  last 
week  I  received  notification  from  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Berg,  district  secretary-treas- 
urer of  Aeronautical  Industrial  District 
Lodtie  751,  representing  20,000  employees 
of  the  Boeing  Co.,  recording  support  of 
my  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
219.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  pro- 
posed Agency  will  be  authorized  to  pay 
continuing;  attention  to  the  type  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment  plarming  called  for  in 
thi.s  resolution.  It  strikes  me  as  most 
important  that  retraining  of  workers  and 
rttoolinfi  of  industry  be  planned  in  ad- 
vance of  any  peace.  Otherwise,  I  have 
feared,  as  I  said  before,  the  impact  of 
disarmament  might  well  cause  Govern- 
ment action  and  controls  rather  than 
private  initiative.  By  peace  rather  than 
war.  the  Soviets  might  achieve  our  eco- 
nomic collapse.  A  U.S.  Disarmament 
Ai^'ency  might  well  do  more  than  achieve 
world  peace  and  security.  It  might  pre- 
sei  ve  our  free  way  of  life  at  home. 

When  we  consider  the  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  budget  devoted  to 
defense — the  effects  of  a  reduction  in  this 
type  of  spending  points  up  the  desirabil- 
ity of  orderly  transition  to  nonmilitary 
production  in  event  of  an  international 
agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reverting  again  to  the 
subject  of  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
new  agency  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament, let  me  say  I  believe  it  merits 
our  support  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
security. 

As  a  complementary  move  to  the  re- 
cent administration  decision  for  an  arms 
buildup,  it  is  most  appropriate,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  the  United  States  simultane- 
ously with  such  increased  spending  to 
exploie  a  basis  of  limiting  armaments 
and  to  plan  for  the  impact  of  reduced 
military  expenditures.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  urge  immediate  consideration  of 
legislation  to  establish  a  new  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity and,  likewise,  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  219,  to  develop  a  stand- 
by plan  to  meet  the  economic  impact  of 
eventual  reduced  military  spending. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Gathings  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Trimble),  for  the 
remainder  of  today  and  for  tomorrow, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  15  piin- 
utes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  10  minutes,  on  July 
27. 

Mr.  Pelly,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ayres,  for  1  hour,  on  August  2. 

Mrs.  May,  for  1  hour,  on  August  3. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  for  1  hour  on 
August  3  and  August  9. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  for  1  hour,  on  Au- 
gust 10. 
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Mr.  Mathias,  for  30  minutes,  on  July 
27. 

Mr.  Hemphill,  for  1  hour,  on  August  1. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  for  1  hour,  on 
August  1. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Alger  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carey  1  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: '  , 

Mr,  Alford. 

Mr.  Mahon, 

'The  following  Member,s  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halpern)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dagtje. 

Mr,  OsMERS. 

Mr,  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Halpern. 

Mr,  F'TNO. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  702.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  exchange  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  with  the  town  of  Afton, 
Wyo  ;    to  the  Committee   on  Agriculturp. 

S.  860.  An  act  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion against  the  introduction  and  dissemina- 
tion of  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

S.  1589.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tion Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  l6.sua.nce  of 
radio  operator  licenses  to  nationals  of  the 
United  .States;  to  the  Ccmmlttce  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  C-^mmcTcc 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H,R  2086.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Earl  H. 
Spero; 

H,R.  2249.  An  act  to  authorize  the  .Secre- 
tary of  AgricuUvue  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty in  the  St.-^te  of  California  to  the  coiintv 
of  Trinity: 

H  R.  2250  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  La.ssen  Cotinty.  Calif  ,  to  the 
city  of  Susanvllle,  Calif  : 

H.R  4328.  An  act  to  reassign  officers  desig- 
nated for  supply  duty  as  officers  not  re- 
stricted in  the  performance  of  duty  in  the 
Marino  Corps;  and 

H.J.Hes.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  amf^nding  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Federal  Relations  Act  (64  Stat.  319 1.  as 
amended  i64  Stat   458 1 , 


committee  did  on  July  25,  1961,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  1182.  An  act  to  create  the  Wyandotte 
National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

HJl.  1336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Catania  Puglisi; 

H  R.  1379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
pendents   or    estate    of    Carroll    O.    Swltzer: 

HH.  1383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hya- 
cinth Louise  Miller; 

H.R.  1390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Ngon  Woon; 

H.R.  1391.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wong  lau  Sau  Kam; 

H.R.  1486  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Mrs 
Viccnta  A   Messer; 

H.R.  1499.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Nido; 

H.R.  1699  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
C.P'.rge   Bondoures; 

H.R.  1704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Shee 
Won; 

H  R.  1706  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Michiko  Flores; 

HR  1891  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elc  Wil- 
liam J    Stevens; 

KB..  1903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Amlna  You.ssif  Coelno   (nee  Slmaan); 

H.R.  2354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Louis  Fischer,  Peger  Seafoods,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs    Thoma.s  R.  Stuart; 

H.R.  2674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Nowlk; 

H.R.  2760.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force: 
.ind 

H  R  7454.  An  act  consenting  to  the 
amendment  of  the  compact  between  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  relating  to 
Pymatiining  Lake. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
intily  <at  6  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  July  27,  1961.  at  12  oclock 
noon. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  a.s 
follows : 

1168.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Uansmitring  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  order  units  and  mem- 
bers in  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty 
for  not  more  than  12  months,  and  for  other 
purposes'  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1167.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  ve.-^sels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1168.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  relative  to  reporting  a  viola- 
tion of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1169.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistic?  i 
transmitting  the  May  1961  report  on  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract  awards 
to  small  and  other  business  firms,  pursuant 
to  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1170.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of    the   United   States,    transmitting    a 


report  on  the  review  of  procedures  for  re- 
covering overpayments  of  insurance  benefits. 
Bureau  of  Old-Ape  and  Survivors  Insurance 
iBOAfll),  Social  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 
fajre  (HEWj;  to  the  Committee  en  Govern- 
ment Operauuns, 

1171.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Admini&tratii.  ii. 
tran^^mitting  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  on  records  proposed  for 
disposal  under  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

1172.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  of  all  claims 
adjudicated  and  paid  by  the  Department 
for  the  period  July  1,  1960  to  the  end  of  tbe 
fiscal  year.  June  30,  1961,  pursuant  to  28 
US  C  2671  2680;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1173.  .A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tion.<\l  Aeronautics  and  Spwce  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  certain  Information  out- 
lined in  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  1,  1960 
(74  Stat.  151,  152)  and  is  submitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  pursuant  to  rule  XL 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotic?, prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Narcotics,  for  the  calendar  year  ended  De- 
cember 31.  1960,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  14.  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follow's: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  :  Joint  Cum- 
mittee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  793.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4458.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
place lateral  pipelines,  line  dl.'^charge  pipe- 
lines, and  to  do  other  work  he  determines  to 
be  required  for  the  Avondale,  Dalton  Gar- 
dens, and  Hayden  Lake  Irrigation  Districts  in 
the  State  of  Idaho;  with  amendment  (R<'pt. 
No.  794).  Referred  to  the  Comrruiiec  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON :  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  U.S.  aid  operations 
in  Peru  i  Rept.  No.  795).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  th»'  Whole  House  on  the  ."vtat* 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  391.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8102.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Airp  irt  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time 
for  m.aking  grants  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act.  and  fcr  other  purpti.ses:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  796).  Referred  to 
the  Hciuse  Caler.dar. 

Mr.  KIRWAN:  Committee  of  conftrence. 
H  R  6345.  A  bill  making  appniprifitions  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  Ni->.  797). 
Ordertd  Wj  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   H.R.  1325.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
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Seto  Ylu  Kwei;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  798).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiue. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Commtltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1349.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Fong  Houck 
Pong;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  799).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Agavnl 
Yazlcloglu;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
800 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  VINSON. 
H.R.  8363.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  PERKINS: 
H.R.  8354.  A  bill  to  authorize  pilot  train- 
ing and  employment  programs  for  youth  in- 
cluding on-the-job  and  other  appropriate 
training,  local  public  service  programs,  and 
conservation  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
\f  By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (  by  request )  : 

H.R,  8355.  A  bill  to  authorize  executive 
agencies  to  grant  easements  in,  over,  or  upon 
real  property  of  the  United  States  under  the 
control  of  such  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  8356.  A  bill  to  authorize  reimbvirse- 
ment  to  owners  and  tenants  of  certain  lands 
or  interests  therein  acquired  by  the  United 
States  for  certain  moving  expenses  and  losses 
and  damages,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
H.R  8357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  for  the  organization,  improve- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park":  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  8358.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit  the  use 
uf  the  term  "mahogany"  in  advertising  for 
the  purpose  of  the  sale  of  woods  or  wood 
products  which  are  in  fact  not  mahogany: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   CUNNINGHAM: 
H  R.  8359.  A    bill    to   provide    for   appoint- 
ments to  positions  in  the  postal  field  service 
on  the  basis  of  qualifications  and  experience, 
and    for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv    Mr.    FOGARTY: 
H.R.  8360    A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of    the   property    known    as   Ellis   Island   for 
purposes  consistent  with  the  public  interest: 
to    the    Committee    on    Onvernment    Opera- 
tion.s. 

Bv  Mr    FRIEDEL 
HR  8361.  A    bill    to   provide    a    deduction 
for   payment   of  ground   rents:    to   the  Com- 
mit'ef'  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  "l.ANKFORD: 
H  R.  8362.  A    bill    lo   provide   for    the   con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
St;ites  to  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  8363.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
mont  and  strengthening  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  promoting 
better    mutual    understanding    among    the 
peoples    of    the    world    through    educational 
aiid   cultural   exchanges:    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL; 
H  R.  83C4.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  initiate  steps  leading  to  a  re- 


definition of  a  national  transportation  pol- 
icy; to  the  Comnalttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL: 

H.R.  8365.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
Saguaro  National  Montunent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.J.  Res.  505.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  order  units  and  members 
in  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not 
more  than  12  months,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.J.  Res.  506.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.J.  Res.  507.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.J.  Res.  508.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 

the  Constitution  to  enable  the  Congress  to 

function  effectively  in  time  of  emergency  or 

disaster:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.J.  Res.  509.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SAUND : 

H.    Con.   Res.    357.    Concurrent    re.s.jlution 
supporting  the  President's  reply  to  the  So- 
viet aide  memoire  on  Germany  and  Berlin, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  358.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings commemorating  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  inaugural  of  Abraham 
Lincoln:  to  the  Committee  on  HoiLse  .Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.  Res.  390.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  a  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  National  Park, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  res-olutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  a.s  follows: 

By  Mr    DULSKI: 
H.R.  8366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shawqi 
T.    Shalala;    to   the  Committee  on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  8367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mai  Har 
Tung  and  Lee  Har  Tung:    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    MATH  IAS: 
H.R.  8368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A   Eugene 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


SENATE 

Wi  l^\i^!)\^ .  .Ii  M  liC).  I'.Kil 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am  and 
was  called  to  ordei  by  Hon.  Maurinf,  B. 
Neubercer  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Rt.  Rev.  M,s.Tr.  Edward  H.  Roach,  pas- 
tor of  the  Shrine  of   the  Mo.st  Ble.ssed 


Sacrament,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

Almighty  God,  who  in  the  beginning 
didst  command  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  and  didst  go  before  Thy  people 
in  a  pillar  of  fire,  let  Thy  word  be  a  lamp 
to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path. 

Illumine  our  minds  and  kindle  our 
hearts,  that  we  may  see  Thy  truth  and 
run  in  the  ways  of  Thy  commandments. 
When  the  fathers  of  our  coimtry  assem- 
bled together  to  frame  our  Constitution, 
they  labored  all  the  night  in  vain,  until 
they  turned  to  Thee  for  light. 

Keep  us  in  the  humble  spirit  of  that 
beginning,  that  we  stray  not  from  Thee, 
in  whom  we  have  put  our  trust  and 
from  whom  we  have  received  our  liberty. 
Spare  us  from  blinding  pride  and  from 
vain  thoughts  that  darken  counsel. 

Before  us  lie  grave  problems  that  per- 
plex the  wisest  among  us:  problems  of 
government,  of  politics,  of  commerce,  of 
labor,  of  education,  and  of  religion;  prob- 
lems that  concern  the  moral,  social,  and 
economic   welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Bless  this  land  of  promise:  and  by  the 
help  of  Thy  grace,  make  us  willing  to 
sh:ire  the  milk  and  honey  of  its  riches 
among  all  our  i^eople,  in  justice  and 
charity,  according  to  Thy  divine  com- 
mandments. We  are  all  Thy  children, 
members  of  one  family.  Forgive  us  our 
trespas.ses.  and  turn  oui-  hearts  toward 
Thee  and  toward  one  another,  and  set 
our  feet  into  the  way  of  a  gi'eat  and  last- 
ing peace.  Have  mercy  on  us  and  bles.s 
us  and  cause  Thy  face  to  shine  upon  us. 
O  Thou,  our  God,  who  livest  and 
reignest,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

In  the  name  of  the  Fpther  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Tlio  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  D.C.July  26.  1961. 
To  the  Srnatr: 

B<'ing  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon  Machine  B.  Neubercer,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem.- 
pore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
July  25.  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Miller, 
one  of  his  .secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  25.  1961,  the  President  had 
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approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  116)  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July  L  1962. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the   end  of  Senate   proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fiom  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  4998.  An  act  to  assist  in  expanding 
and  improving  community  facilities  and 
services  for  the  health  care  of  aged  and 
other  persons,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H  R.  8302.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purpxises. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  4998.  An  act  to  assist  in  expanding 
and  Improving  community  facilities  and 
services  for  the  health  care  of  aged  and  other 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HH.  8302.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREry.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  ciU  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  HUMPHRI:y.  Madam  President, 
under  the  rule  tliere  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  Jisk  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  l^RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  dbjection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  :follow- 
ing  communications  and  letter,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

Amendments  to  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1962,  Increase  in  Amount  for  I/jlitary 
Functions  of  Department  of  Defense 
(S.  Doc.  No.  39) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
involving  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
$3,454,600,000  for  the  military  func  ;ion6  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Authorization  for  President  To  Order 
Units  in  the  Ready  Reserve  to  Active 
Duty 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  thi;  Presi- 
dent to  order  units  and  members  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not  more 
than  12  months,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  tl.e  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Additional     Appropriations     for     Aircraft. 

Missiles,    and    Naval    Vessels    for    Armed 

Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Armed   Services. 


REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  comjnittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  189.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  equipment 
maintenance  allowance  for  rural  carriers 
(Rept.  No.  621). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  427.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mardlros 
Budak  and  Armenuhl  Maryam  Budak  (Rept. 
No.  622); 

S.  1934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr;.  Chow 
Chul  Ha  ( Rept.  No.  623 ) ; 

H.R.  2616.  An  act  for  the  relief  o;  Habib 
Mattar  Nacol  (Rept.  No.  624) ;  and 

HR.  6514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Louis  Karel  Dupre   (Rept.  No.  625). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Coramittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1179.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alicja 
Zakrezewska  Gawkowskl  (Rept.  No  626) ;  and 

S.  1335.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  W.  B.  J. 
Martin  (Rept.  No.  627) . 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  without  amendment: 

S.  2073.  A  bill  to  authorize  two  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  628). 


By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on     Labor     and     Public     Welfare,     without 

amendment: 

S.  1815.  A  bill  to  provide  for  one  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the 
Department  of  Labor   (Rept.  No.  629). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S  Res  175.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  report  on 
Federal  civilian  emplojmient  by  county 
(Rept.  No.  631): 

S  Res.  179  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  an  article  entitled  "Khru- 
shchev and  the  Balance  of  World  Power" 
I  Rept.  No    632) ; 

S  Res.  180.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  oi-.  Ap- 
propriations (Rept.  No.  633):  and 

S  Res.  181.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  (Rept.  No.  634). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1057.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Portrait  Gallery  as  a  bureau  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution    I  Rept.  No.  630  i 


ELIA  F  GARCIA— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  184)  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Elia  F.  Garcia,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
to  Ella  F.  Garcia,  widow  of  Jose  F.  Garcia,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  five  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Donald  E.  O'Brien,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa; 
and 

James  V.  Ryan,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsvlvania. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Saltonstall)  : 

S  2311.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

S.  2312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  relative  to  taxes  on  prop- 
erty subject  to  redeemable  ground  rent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bittlzs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2313.  A  bill  to  unify  apportionment  of 
liability  in  cases  of  collision  between  vessels, 
and  related  ceisualties:  and 

S.  2314.  A  bill  to  limit  the  liability  of  ship- 
owners, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON   (by  request)  : 

S.  2315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act;  and 

S.  2316.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  voluntary 
election  by  employees  of  annual  premium 
compensation  Instead  of  the  saved  pay  rate: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr    HARTKE: 

S.  2317.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monu- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.     ALLOTT     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cakholl,  and  Mr.  Kuchel)  : 

S  2318.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  price  at 
which  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  sells 
aeronautical  radio  navigation  charts  and  cer- 
tain related  material  to  the  public  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  total  cost  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)  : 

S  J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  order  units  and  members  in 
the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not  more 
than  12  months,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  sep.iratc  heading  ) 


RESOLUTION 
ELIA  F.  GARCIA 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  'S.  Res.  184 >  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Elia  F.  Garcia,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  M.^nsfield, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees."* 


UTILIZATION  OF  THE  READY 
RESERVE  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  AND 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  PRO- 
CUREMENT OF  AIRCRAFT,  MIS- 
SILES, AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  for 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  S.altonstallI,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  and  a  bill  which  would 
confer  authority  for  the  utilization  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  on  active  duty  and 
for  appropriations  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels. 

The  joint  resolution  would  pronde 
authority  until  July  1, 1962,  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  not  more  than  250,000 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active 
duty  for  not  more  than  12  months.  It 
also  would  authorize  until  July  1,  1962, 
tiie    extension    for    not    more    than    12 


months  of  enlistments,  appointments, 
and  other  periods  of  obligated  service 
that  otherwise  would  expire  before  July 
1, 1962. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropina- 
tions  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  in  a  total  of 
$958,570,000. 

In  his  address  last  eveninn:  the  Pre.si- 
dent  explained  the  reasons  for  request- 
ing these  auihorities  in  his  usual  elo- 
quent and  convincing  style.  Perhaps 
it  is  an  appaient  contradiction  in  terms 
to  say  that  the  President  was  both  reso- 
lute and  restrained,  but  the  circum- 
stances require  that  our  national  atti- 
tude reflect  both  resolution  and  re«;traint. 
The  President  effectively  outlined  the 
need  for  both 

Since  I  know  tliat  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  desire  to  give  ex- 
peditious consideration  to  his  requests,  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  has  been 
scheduled  for  10  a.m.  tomoriow,  at  whicli 
time  SecretaiT  McNamara  will  testify 
on  the  joint  .-esolution  and  the  bill  that 
I  am  introdu(  ing  for  my.self  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  f  om  Massachusetts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bll  and  joint  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  and  joint  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Russell  i  for  him.self  and 
Mr.  Saltonstall)  ,  were  leceived.  read 
twice  by  thei.-  titles,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  o\\  Armed  Services,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  2311  A  bll  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  fo-  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  autliorize 
the  President  to  order  units  and  member.^ 
in  tlie  Ready  Reserve  to  active  du'y  for  not 
more  than  12  months,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, when  the  distiJigui.shed  Senator 
from  Georgia  asked  me  to  join  him  in 
sponsoring  the  bill  and  joint  resolution 
I  considered  it  an  honor  to  do  so.  I  be- 
lieve thoroughly  in  what  the  measures 
attempt  to  caiTy  out  in  connection  with 
the  President  s  address  last  night.  I  am 
confident  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices will  promptly  consider  the  pi-oposal 
and  act  favorably  upon  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


AMENDMENT   OF   INTERNAL   REVE- 
NUE CODE,  RELATING  TO  TAXES 
ON   PROPERTY   SUBJECT   TO   RE- 
DEEMABLE GROUND  RENT 
Mr.      BUTLER.     Madam      President, 
since  1927  homeowners  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  all  other  States  permit- 
ting the  sale  of  property  subject  to  re- 
deemable ground  rents,  have  been  per- 
mitted to  deduct  for  Federal  in<"ome  tax 
purposes  those  amounts  which  they  pay 
annually  as  ground  rent.    Now.  however, 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
has  taken  the  position  that  they  shall  no 
longer  be  deductible.    This  will  mean  the 
loss  of  income  tax  deductions  to  most 
homeowners  in  the  Baltimore  and  East- 
ern Shore  areas  of  Maryland  of  between 


$100  and  $200  per  year — and  in  some 
cases  much  more. 

This  action  taken  by  the  Commissioner 
would  be  bad  enough  if  it  applied  to  all 
States  which  have  redeemable  ground 
rents,  but  he  has  limited  it  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  in  an  inexcusable  and  dis- 
criminatory manner.  Why  he  has 
singled  out  Maryland,  I  do  not  know, 
and  the  Commissioner  himself  has  been 
unable  to  supply  me  with  an  adequate  or 
plau;ible  explanation.  He  has  asserted 
that  this  change  in  regulations  is  neces- 
sary to  confomi  to  a  decision  made  by 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  Simmers  and  Welsh  homes  cases,  and 
he  hastens  to  point  out  that  bccau.se  of 
tho.sc  decisions,  ground  rent  deductions 
can  no  longer  be  permitted.  Consistency 
of  treatment,  he  says,  is  neces.sary.  He 
apparently  fails  to  recognize,  however, 
that  the  Simmers  decision  was  made  5 
years  ago,  and  the  deductions  have  bc^n 
pormitlcd  ever  since.  He  also  fails  to 
point  out  that  neither  of  the  above  de- 
cisions are  in  any  way  related  to  the 
issue  of  tax  treatment  of  amounts  home- 
ou  ners  pay  as  L;iound  lent.  Rather,  they 
related  to  the  inequitable  tax  treatment 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pre- 
viously applied  to  sellei's  of  property  im- 
pressed With  ground  rents. 

Madam  President,  I  think  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  decision  in  this  case 
will  eventually  have  a  more  far-reaching 
effect  than  is  readily  apparent.  It  is 
my  opinioii  that  this  action  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  eliminate  as  tax 
deductions  those  payments  which  are 
made  by  homeowners  as  interest  on  their 
mortgages.  Such  a  move  will,  of  course, 
affect  millions  upon  millions  of  tax- 
payers throughout  the  country,  but  I 
shall  say  no  more  about  that  issue  until 
it  arises,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  arise. 

At  this  time.  Madam  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  preserve  the 
ground  rent  deduction  not  only  to  Mary- 
landers,  but  to  all  Americans  who  may  by 
chance  own  property  subject  to  ground 
rents.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  take  early  action  on  this  bill 
without  the  air  being  clouded  by  irrele- 
vant and  inaccurate  assertions  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  about  consistency 
of  treatment  and  the  effect  of  certain 
court  decisions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2312)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  195  i,  relative 
to  taxes  on  property  subject  to  redeem- 
able ground  rent,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Butler,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  en 
Finance. 


PROPOSED  EST.'\BLISHMENT  OF  IN- 
DIANA DUNES  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Monument. 
This  is  a  new  and  positive  approach  to 
resolve  what  I  feel  has  been  a  needless 
controversy.  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
that   I  believe  that  there  can  be  both 
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beauty  and  business,  industry  and  rec- 
reation in  northern  Indiana. 

My  earlier  efforts  to  resolve  this  mat- 
ter were  unsuccessful  because  I  was  un- 
able to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
previous  administration  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

I  have  now  had  t  vo  conferences  with 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stew- 
art Udall,  and  several  conferences  with 
members  of  his  sta'f  about  this  matter. 
Secretary  Udall  is  interested  in  the  full 
development  of  noithern  Indiana.  He 
has  been  sympath(  tic  with  the  desire 
of  those  of  us  wanting  to  provide  a  na- 
tional park  area  fcr  northern  Indiana. 

In  my  conferenc  uith  him  today,  I 
advised  him  that  I  was  prepared  to  pro- 
pose legislation  which  I  felt  would  per- 
mit business  activity  in  northern  Indi- 
ana without  interlering  with  the  full 
development  of  a  national  monument 
pre.serving  -,represe^tatlvc  portions  of 
the  Indiana  dunes,  beaches,  forests,  bogs, 
and  related  land.scapes  which  are  suit- 
able for  conservation,  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  public  recreational  purposes. 
He  has  promised  'o  examine  my  pro- 
posals carefully  in  .he  light  of  informa- 
tion he  has  received  and  his  own  on-the- 
spot  tour  of  the  dunes  last  Sunday. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
land  in  northern  Indiana  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  east  by 
the  Porter  County  c  ast  boundary  line,  on 
the  south  by  U.S.  Highway  20  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Noi  them  Indiana  Public 
Service  Co.  prop>ertv. 

The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  or  donation  up  to  5.000  acres 
of  land  in  this  a:ea  for  the  Indiana 
Dunes  "National  Monument.  The  na- 
tional monument  v-ill  be  used  for  con- 
servation, scientific,  educational,  and 
public  recreational  purposes. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  proper  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  Nationa.  Monument,  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  markers,  buildings, 
a  refuge  and  facili'.y  for  small  pleasure 
boats,  and  other  improvements  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  care  and  accommodation 
of  visitors  he  feels  necessary. 

Madam  President .  I  hope  that  action 
on  this  proposed  legislation  will  be  taken 
at  an  early  date.  We  in  Indiana  are 
anxious  to  have  this  project  completed 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  administration  in  an  effort  to 
have  this  completed  at  an  early  date. 

The  ACTING  PP.ESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referrec. 

The  bill  (S.  2317)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Monument,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  ACT 
OF  1961— REFEFLENCE  OF  BILL  TO 
ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  In  accord  with  the  notice 
which  I  gave  last  right,  I  ask  that  the 
bill  (S.  2246)  to  provide  for  the  optimum 


development  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources through  the  coordinated  plan- 
ning of  water  and  related  land  resources, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Water 
Resources  Council  and  river  basin  (»m- 
missions,  and  by  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  in  order  to  increase 
State  participation  in  such  planning,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  after  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  completed  action 
on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  so  referred 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDYS  STATE- 
MENT ON  BERLIN  AND  U.S.  PRE- 
PAREDNESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  am  sure  that  during  the  day  many  of 
our  colleagues  wiU  refer  to  the  splendid, 
courageous,  and  statesmanlike  address 
delivered  last  evening  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  hear  it,  and,  of  course,  to  see 
the  President  on  television  as  he  spoke, 
and,  along  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart].  to 
make  very  brief  comment  about  the  mes- 
sage. 

I  feel  that  President  Kennedy's  mes- 
sage will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican history  as  one  of  the  decisive  state- 
ments of  our  national  policy  and  of  the 
program  of  national  security  and,  in- 
deed, of  international  peace.  The  Pres- 
ident's message  was  challenging.  It  was. 
indeed,  a  statement  of  a  courageous 
man.  It  was  a  message  that  should 
cause  every  lover  of  freedom,  evei-yone 
in  the  world  who  believes  in  national  in- 
dependence and  free  institutions,  to 
pause,  to  think,  and  then  to  act  in  unity. 

President  Kennedy  gave  us  a  com- 
mitment last  evening  to  firmness  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  desire  to  conduct  hon- 
orable negotiations  on  the  other.  It  is 
to  that  whole  point  that  I  shall  take 
this  moment  to  address  myself. 

The  President,  in  the  concluding  words 
of  his  message,  asked  us  to  offer  sugges- 
tions. He  asked  the  American  people 
for  their  guidance,  their  help,  their  good 
will,  their  trust;  and  he  asked  the 
American  people  to  do  whatever  they 
could  to  give  enlightenment  or  to  shed 
some  light  in  the  hours  of  this  terrible 
period  of  tension  and  the  possibility  of 
war. 

I  hope  Members  of  Congress  will  take 
it  as  a  serious  challenge  to  themselves, 
because  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  in  light 
of  the  President's  commitment,  that  we 
will  defend  our  rights,  that  we  will  not 
retreat  under  threats  of  force.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  seeks  ways  and  means,  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  to  negotiate  honorably  and  to 
find  avenues  to  peace  and  to  law  and 
order. 

I  hope  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress who  have  responsibility  for  a»:ting 
upon  the  President's  request  of  last 
evening  will  act  expeditiously,  and  I  hope 
those  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
who  are  called  upon  In  the  coming  days 
to  act  upon  the  foreign  aid  bill  will  8w;t 
quickly  and  judiciously.    This  is  a  time 


when,  by  action  of  the  Congress,  we  can 
demonstrate  our  faith  in  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Nation,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
great  traditions  of  our  democracy.  We 
can  set  the  pattern  of  world  leadership, 
not  only  by  what  the  President  says,  but 
by  what  Congress  does. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  give  the 
President  what  he  has  asked  for  from 
our  people,  and  in  so  doing  I  am  sure  we 
will  magnify  our  strength. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial and  article  which  appeared  in  to- 
days New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  26.   1961] 
The  President's  Speech 

Iri  a  speech  at  once  solemn,  determined 
and  conciliatory.  President  Kennedy  last 
night  reasserted  American  leadership  of  the 
free  world  and  outlined  some  of  the  meas- 
ures and  the  sacrifices  that  are  necessary  to 
safeguard  our  survival  and  our  heritage  in 
the  face  of  the  Soviet  challenge.  We  are 
confident  that  the  American  people  aiid 
freemen  everywhere  will  support  him. 

As  already  outlined  in  the  Western  notet 
recently  delivered  to  Moscow,  the  President 
again  proclaimed  a  policy  that  Is  firm  in 
principle.  He  again  warned  the  Soviet  Pre- 
mier against  precipitating  a  war  by  mis- 
calculation of  our  determination  to  defend 
our  principles.  "We  do  not  want  to  fight," 
he  said,  "but  we  have  foxight  before."  And 
he  emphasized  anew  the  other  comp>onent  ol 
that  policy,  which  the  United  States  must 
never  tire  of  stressing;  namely,  the  willing- 
ness to  settle  all  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means.  In  conformity  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  If  the  Soviets  chal- 
lenge our  rights  in  Berlin,  the  President  Is 
ready  to  submit  the  Issue  to  adjudication 
and  he  is  willing  to  leave  an  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin  to  their 
vote. 

The  lesson  of  experience  proves  that  nego- 
tiations with  a  power  which  measures  its  re- 
spect for  others  by  the  number  of  their  divi- 
sions can  only  proceed  from  a  position  of 
strength  based  on  Western  unity.  Weakness 
and  disunity,  the  President  warned,  are  the 
path  to  war.  Cognizant  of  this  truth,  he 
outlined  a  broadly  based,  long-range  program 
for  strengtherUng  the  military  and  political 
posture  of  this  country  and  Its  allies. 

The  speech  makes  plain  that,  contrary  to 
some  fears  expressed  abroad,  the  President 
has  no  intention  of  pushing  any  panic  or 
atomic  buttons.  He  Is  carefully  avoiding 
any  step  that  might  give  the  Soviets  a  pre- 
text for  attempting  to  shift  the  blEune  for 
their  own  warmongering  on  us. 

The  potentiality  of  exercising  massive  re- 
taliation with  nuclear  arms  remains  both  Our 
best  deterrence  against  war  and  our  best 
ultimate  defense.  But  the  United  States 
does  not  Intend  to  be  faced  with  the  choice 
between  humiliation  or  ail-out  nuclear  war. 
We  win  use  nucletu-  weapons  only  as  a  last 
resort.  There  will  be  no  automatic  escalation 
to  atomic  war  If  we  can  help  It.  Because  of 
that,  President  Kennedy  last  night  asked,  as 
an  Immediate  measure,  for  an  Increase  in  our 
conventional  forces  and  In  other  areas  of  de- 
fense. 

These  are  costly  steps  which  will  add  well 
over  $3  billion  to  a  defense  budget  that  has 
already  passed  $44  billion.  They  will  demand 
some  sacrifices  within  our  affluent  society. 
But  this  c&U  for  sacrifice,  such  as  it  Is,  also 
gives  President  Kennedy  the  right  to  ask  of 
our  allies  corresponding  measures  and  sacri- 
fices. We  are  ready  to  do  our  share  and 
bear  our  part  of  the  burden:  we  must  ex- 
pect others  facing  the  same  dangers  to  do  as 
much.     The   advance    endorsement   of    the 
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main  points  In  tlie  President's  speech  by  our 
NATO  allies  Is  the  promise  that  they  will 
not  fail. 

(Prom  the  Hew  York  Times,  July  a«,  19«1] 
Thk  Quistiow  Kinnedt  Did  Not  Answxr 

(By  James  Res  ton) 
Washington,  July  25. — President  Kennedy 
and  Premier  Khrushchev  have  now  done 
two  things  In  common.  They  have  an- 
nounced increased  defense  expenditures  (up 
$3,247  million  In  the  United  States)  and 
they  have  called  for  negotiations  on  Berlin 
and  Germany. 

What  is  sUU  missing,  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  of  adjudication  of  the 
West's  rights  In  Berlin,  Is  any  evidence  of 
a  new  basis  for  a  political  accommodation. 
Each  is  insisting  on  a  settlement  that  is  un- 
acceptable to  the  other.  Khrushchev  has 
been  threatening  war  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
acceptance  of  his  formula  for  Germany  and 
Berlin.  Kennedy  has  now  Indicated  his 
willingness  to  risk  war  rather  than  accept 
Khrushchev's  formula.  But  neither  has 
suggested  a  new  political  formula  that  gives 
any  hope  of  a  negotiated  settlement. 

This  has  given  an  impression  of  stalemate, 
even  of  a  kind  of  fatalistic  drift  toward  a 
military  settlement  of  the  diJerences  be- 
tween the  two  GoUaths.  Yet  even  the  au- 
thors of  the  new  Kennedy  defense  program 
agree  that  neither  the  freedom  of  Berlin  nor 
the  unity  of  Germany  can  be  achieved  by 
military  means. 

For  example,  the  Russians  have  1,200  tanks 
within  50  kilometers  of  Berlin,  and  175  di- 
visions within  easy  striking  range  of  the 
boundary  between  East  and  West  Germany. 
Thus,  even  if  the  British,  who  in  a  master- 
piece of  mistiming  announced  today  that 
they  were  reducing  their  defense  expendi- 
tures, increased  their  forces  in  Germany, 
and  if  Germany  increased  its  mobilization, 
and  France  and  the  United  States  strength- 
ened the  defenses  of  the  West  in  Germany, 
the  allies  would  still  face  the  choice  of  wag- 
ing a  nuclear  war  or  negotiating. 

The  question,  therefore,  still  is  whether 
there  is  any  new  basis  for  negotiation  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  both  sides.  On  the 
basis  of  what  has  been  said  here  officially 
so  far,  the  outlook  is  fairly  grim,  but  once 
the  military  program  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  tonight  is  accepted  by  the  Congress, 
the  prospects  for  useful  negotiations  may 
improve. 

Actually  there  has  been  far  more  private 
discussion  here  of  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  than  either  the  statements  of  our 
officials  or  the  headlines  of  the  press  would 
suggest.  The  determination  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  not  to  be  bullied  into  dis- 
honorable concessions  had  to  be  established 
first.  The  President  had  to  make  clear  that 
there  was  something  tangible  behind  his  re- 
peated assertions  that  the  West  was  going 
to  stand  firm. 

This  was  what  he  was  trying  to  establish 
In  his  speech  tonight,  but  now  that  he  has 
made  his  military  position  clear,  the  main 
political  question  still  remains  unanswered: 
Is  there  any  possible  new  basis  for  an  agree- 
ment that  would  preserve  Western  rights  In 
Germany,  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Berlin, 
and  still  enable  Khrushchev  to  say  he  made 
progress  toward  his  objectives? 

Some  responsible  officials  here  think 
there  is.  and  that  it  centers  on  acceptance 
by  the  Uni^d  States  and  the  other  Western 
pc^-ers  of  the  so-called  Oder-Neisse  line  as 
the  permanent  boundary  between  Poland 
and  Germany. 

Tills  line  was  accepted  tentatively  by  the 
United  SUtes,  Britain,  and  the  UJ3.S.B.  at 
the  Potsdam  Conference  in  1946.  On 
August  2   of  that  year,  President  Truman, 


Prime  Minister  Attles  of  Britain,  and  Joseph 
V.  Stalin  signed  the  following: 

"The  three  heads  of  government  reafflrm 
their  opinion  that  the  final  delimltatlcMi  of 
the  west«-n  frontier  o*  Pcriand  should  await 
the  peace  settlement. 

Increasingly  since  then,  the  U.SJS.B.  has 
wanted  that  agreement  made  final.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  It 
has  wanted  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 
Accordingly,  there  Is  some  sentiment  here 
for  meeting  the  USSR,  on  this  point,  pro- 
vided a  new  arrangement,  containing  all  the 
West's  present  rights  in  Berlin,  can  be  nego- 
tiated, with  a  guarantee,  supported  by  the 
United  Nations  and  all  nations  concerned,  of 
uncontrolled  iiccess  from  Western  Germany 
to  Berlin. 

In  the  event  of  such  an  agreement,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  remain  responsible  for 
seeing  to  it  that  this  uncontrolled  access  to 
Berlin  was  not  Interrupted  by  the  East  Ger- 
man Communists  or  anybody  else.  If.  de- 
spite the  objections  of  the  West,  Moscow 
insisted  on  signing  a  separ.Tte  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany,  the  United  States  would 
Insist  on  a  provision  In  that  treaty  contain- 
ing the  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  Berlin 
and  free  ac<»ss  and  association  between 
West  Germany  and  West  Berlin. 

It  is  not  yet  time  for  this  kind  of  thing  to 
be  discussed  with  the  Russians  officially,  but 
it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  relying  solely  on  military 
reactions  to  the  German   problem. 

President  Kennedy  tonight  tried  to  n^ake 
his  position  believable  to  KhruFhchev.  He 
tried  to  do  so  with  words  when  he  met  t!ie 
Soviet  leader  in  Vienna,  but  apparently  this 
did  no  good.  Now  he  Is  trying  to  back  up 
his  words  with  new  militriry  preparailof.s 
In  the  process,  military  considerations  dom- 
inate the  debate,  but  behind  all  tliis  there 
Is  some  serious  thought  of  honorable  polit- 
ical accommodations  and  these  will  take 
their  place  in  the  dialog  in  due  course 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  Pi-esident,  the 
Chief  Executive  spoke  for  the  Americfin 
people  last  night.  It  is  crucially  impor- 
tant that  the  world  understand  there  is 
no  division  in  this  country  with  respect 
to  our  basic  goals  and  to  our  inflexible 
resolve  to  honor  our  commitments 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  Berlin  at  the  moment  which  looms 
as  a  potential  powderkeg  which  could 
engulf  and  destroy  all  mankind:  and  it 
is  supremely  important  that  the  leaders 
of  international  communi.sm  under- 
stand there  is  no  political  division,  nor 
partisan  division,  nor  any  division  at  all, 
in  the  Senate,  in  the  Government,  or  in 
the  country,  with  respect  to  our  goals 
and  hopes  and  resolve  concerning  which 
the  President  spoke  last  night.  We 
stand  for  freedom. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  sus- 
tain this  Government  in  emergency 
with  the  same  zeal  and  the  same  patri- 
otism that  those  of  the  President's  party 
will  sustain  this  Governm.ent  in  emer- 
gency. 

The  Chief  Executive,  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  the  country  do  not  want  any 
of  those  impositions  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibility to  act  as  rubberstamps;  and 
where,  by  constructive  criticism,  we.  as 
Republicans,  can  seek  to  improve  legis- 
lative proposals  as  they  come  before  us 
dealing  with  this  emergency,  it  will  be 
our  responsibility  to  do  just  that.  But 
I  rise  today  to  speak  in  these  few  mo- 
ments after  my  able  colleague,  the  act- 
ing majority  leader,  simply  to  reiterate, 


as  best  I  can,  that  there  is  no  division 
no  cleavage,  lU)  divergence,  among  the 
American  people  with  respect  to  our 
rights,  our  responsibility,  and  our  duty 
in  Berlin. 

Mr.  .HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield.  >* 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  express 
thanks  to  the  acting  minority  leader  for 
his  statement.  I  believe  that  this  sort 
of  unity  between  the  respective  political 
parties  and  those  of  us  who  are  privileged 
to  represent  different  points  of  view  of 
political  thought  in  this  country  is  one 
of  the  areas  of  strength  in  America. 

It  appears  to  me  that  when  we  in  the 
Congress  join  hands  and  forces  in  this 
kii:d  of  program  for  the  fulfillment  of 
a  com.mon  objective  and  a  noble  pur- 
pose, and  we  expedite  the  legislation 
which  the  President  may  need  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  this  critical 
hour,  we  lend  strength  to  the  common 
cause  of  freedom. 

It  was  with  that  thought  in  mind  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  spoke,  and  I 
know  it  was  with  that  thought  in  mind 
that  the  Senator  from  California  made 
liis  remarks. 

May  I  comphment  him  as  a  leader  in 
his  party,  not  only  now.  but  in  days  past, 
and  in  days  to  come,  for  always  putting 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  above  tlie 
temporary  needs  of  his  party. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  first. 
I  should  like  to  join  the  Senator  from 
California  in  his  pledge  of  bipartisan 
support  of  what  the  President  said  last 
night  with  respect  to  the  determination 
of  the  American  people.  Also.  I  should 
hke  to  state  that,  in  my  view,  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  the  heart  of  our  country,  and 
read  it  tiiily,  and  that  these  very  brave 
word.s — and  I  say  that  with  the  greatest 
commendation — must  now  be  matched 
by  equally  brave  deeds.  It  is  that 
tliought  to  which  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self, because  the  decisions  with  which  the 
needs  will  be  met  will  not  be  easy  de- 
cisions to  make. 

Congress  has  two  hard  decisions  to 
make  which  will  bear  very  heavily  upon 
our  success  in  respect  to  the  new  posture 
of  icUinsi  the  Communists  that  they  can 
go  no  further  and  that  we  are  willing 
to  back  up  our  assertion  with  force  if 
need  be.  We  must  back  that  resolve  up 
with  hard  decisions.  One  of  those  hard 
decisions  is  going  to  be  in  respect  of 
money.  It  costs  money  to  do  what  is 
required.  It  also  means  we  must  save 
money  on  some  of  the  programs  for 
which  we  should  not  be  spending  money 
This  will  not  be  an  easy  deci.sion  for  the 
Concress  to  make. 

Another  decision  to  be  made  is  on 
trade.  We  cannot  win  the  battle  if  we 
follow  restrictive  or  regressive  trade 
ix)licics.  Yet  that  is  the  tendency  of  the 
country  and,  as  I  see  it,  the  heavy 
tendency  in  the  Congress.  This  tide  will 
have  to  be  defeated  if  we  are  going  to 
m.ntch  with  deeds  on  our  part  in  the 
Congre.ss  what  the  President  has  called 
for. 

Third,  we  are  not  yet  using  the  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  system  in  this 
struggle  appreciably  at  all.    We  are  still 
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trying  to  fight  witli  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  resources  v.  hich  are  controlled 
by  the  Governmen;  We  are  not  yet 
enli-sting  in  that  struggle  the  resources 
of  our  private  enteiT'rise  system.  I  have 
proposed  a  Peace  Production  Board. 
Others  have  made  other  suggestions. 
These  proposals  mu.st  be  acted  upon  if 
we  mean  what  we  .say 

Finally,  with  resprct  to  our  allies,  at 
the  very  moment  that  this  magnificent 
speech  of  the  President  is  reported,  we 
find  the  British  are  reducinj  their  com- 
mitments in  respect  to  this  very  matter 
of  Berlin  the  President  has  di.scussed. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his 
cfTort  to  have  the  pound  — and  that  is 
just  as  vitally  important  to  the  world  as 
any  asp>ect  of  the  problem  the  President 
talked  about — said  Britain  has  to  hold 
her  defense  spending  down  some  $224 
million  less  than  they  expected  to  spend. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  will  include  de- 
fen.se. 

In  a  parallel  column  in  the  Times  to- 
day we  find  that  Bniish  authorities  here 
are  arranging  for  a  drawing  on  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

Madam  President,  I  say  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President,  if  you  wish 
to  match  the.se  brave  words  with  deeds — 
we  all  do.  and  we  honor  the  President 
for  what  he  said — wr  know  we  cannot  do 
it  alone.  We  know  we  have  to  do  it 
with  our  most  impcrtant  allies.  France 
and  Gi-eat  Britain. 

Madam  President  Britain  needs  help 
now.  She  needs  monetary  help.  That 
is  a  cheap  form  of  help  to  give,  if  Brit- 
ain will  keep  her  forces  intact  and,  in- 
deed. Increase  them  so  as  to  make  a  full 
contribution,  not  to  draw  in  at  this  time 
when  she  should  not  be  drawing  in 
merely  because  she  has  to  save  the 
pound. 

Therefore.  Madam  President.  I  ask  tlie 
President  and  the  Congress  to  take  a  new- 
look  at  Britain's  financial  requirements. 
This  is  a  real  case  in  point.  It  may  be 
a  case  for  another  British  loan.  With 
all  of  the  talk  about  the  $3 '4  billion  we 
loaned  to  Britain  when  the  British 
needed  it,  it  is  a  good  loan.  They  are 
paying  it  back  now.  They  are  pajTng 
it  back  regularly.  Britain  is  a  good 
debtor. 

I  hope  very  much  we  shall  be  realistic 
and  really  adult  about  our  international 
and  foreign  affairs.  I  hop>e  we  shall 
realize  we  have  to  work  with  our  allies. 
We  need  their  sup))ort  now.  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  b^at  ourselves  on  the 
chest  and  to  say.  "V'e  will  do  everything 
ourselves.  We  art  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  do  it."  That  is  un- 
necessary. It  will  not  work.  We  need 
the  whole  world  behind  us. 

This  is  a  ready  case  in  point  in  which 
the  President  and  the  Congress  this 
morning,  the  day  after  the  President's 
speech,  can  strike  a  really  constructive 
and  statesmanlike  blow  for  the  strength 
of  the  free  world,  by  helping  the  British 
shore  up  the  British  pound  and  making 
it  not  necessary  for  them  to  reduce  their 
defense  commitments  at  the  very  time 
when  we  propose  to  increase  our  own  and 
when  they  should  be.  commensurately 
with  us,  assuming  part  of  the  burden, 
which  I  believe  they  are  willing  to  do. 


The  British  should  not  be  inhibited  from 
doing  that  because  of  financial  restric- 
tions, especially  since  they  are  an  excel- 
lent credit  risk  and  have  demonstratod  it 
time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  able  friend  from 
New  York  has  made  a  tellins  point  with 
respect  to  the  responsibilities  whichi  lie 
before  us.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  to  the  extent  our  allies  arc  strong, 
our  longtime  friends  the  British  and  the 
French — I  add  now.  the  West  Germ.ins; 
indeed,  all  our  allies  in  the  cause  of 
freedom — the  cause  of  the  securit:'  of 
the  United  States  is  advanced. 

Having  made  that  general  statement. 
I  wish  to  say  to  may  friend  that  we  need 
to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  trade.  We 
need  to  recognize,  as  I  think  my  able 
friend  will  completely  agree,  that  we 
need  a  mutually  profitable  policy  of 
trade  relations  with  our  friends  abioad. 
It  would  be  regrettable  indeed  il  we 
turned  cur  backs  on  our  friends  in  mu- 
tually profitable  trade  policies. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional minute,  to  complete  my  thoughts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
01  the  Senator  from  New  York?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  In  saying  what  I  nave 
said  about  the  British,  I  did  not,  of 
course,  in  any  way  exclude  the  French, 
with  whom  we  are  very  friendly  and 
whom  the  President  visited  when  he 
visited  President  de  Gaulle,  whose 
problems  in  Algeria  we  regard  with  the 
greatest  of  sympathy.  I  did  not  exclude 
the  West  Germans.  The  President  cer- 
tainly undertook  a  massive  commitment 
in  every  word  he  said  last  night  in  re- 
gard to  them.  That  is  demonstiably 
clear. 

This  is  the  case  of  Britain  this  morn- 
ing. The  British  obviously  need  fiome 
help  to  sustain  their  part  of  the  job. 
When  we  are  talking  about  these  great 
words — I  do  not  call  them  brave  wards, 
for  they  are  great  words — let  us  match 
these  great  words  with  great  deeds  not 
after  we  become  embroiled  in  trouble, 
but  when  we  are  preparing  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President. 
v.ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  is  suggesting  this  covm- 
try  loan  more  money  to  England?  Where 
does  he  suggest  we  obtain  this  additional 
money? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  suggesting  that  this  country 
should  make  it  possible  for  Britain  to 
carry  a  greater  share  of  its  defense  re- 
sponsibility, which  It  is  inhibited  from 
doing  by  money.  I  say  it  is  cheaper,  if 
necessary,  to  lend  money — and  I  say  that 
advisedly — than  to  appropriate  it  for 
ourselves.  In  addition  for  our  own  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  I  say  precisely 
that. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President. 
it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  Western 
Europe  on  two  occasions  last  year.  I 
wish  to  say  frankly  that  I  have  heard 
more  talk  about  war  here  in  this  coun- 
try than  I  did  in  Western  Europe.  The 
people  there  do  not  seem  to  care.  They 
are  enjoying  tremendous  prosperity,  and 
they  look  to  the  United  States  to  put  up 
the  money  to  defend  them. 

I  am  surprised  and  disappointed,  after 
all  that  we  have  done  for  the  British, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  frcm 
New  York  should  stand  on  this  floor  and 
say  that  we  should  help  the  British  more 
by  way  of  loans.  The  British  have  not 
repaid  what  they  now  owe  us.  I  think 
it  IS  high  time  that  the  British,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  shoulder  more  of  the  burdens 
in  keeping  the  free  world  free. 

The  Senator  does  not  seem  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  our  great 
country  today  owes  more  money  now 
than  the  rest  of  the  whole  world  put  to- 
gether. That  is  the  extent  of  our  na- 
tional debt.  No  country  is  making 
greater  sacrifices  for  freedom  than  is  the 
United  States.  But  we  should  not  be 
asked  to  do  this  alone. 

If  the  countries  of  Western  E:urope 
took  steps  to  help  themselves  not  only 
economically  but  also  with  respect  to 
meeting  the  crisis  which  is  now  before 
us  as  was  described  by  our  great  Presi- 
dent last  night,  we  would  go  far  toward 
solving  the  problem. 

Madam  I*resident,  I  wish  I  were  able 
today  to  tell  the  Senate  what  I  learned 
last  summer  in  Western  Europe  as  to  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  our  so-called  allies. 

Unfortimately,  our  own  military  per- 
sormel  in  those  countries  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  They  report  that  our  so- 
called  allies  are  making  a  full  efifort  to 
live  up  to  their  NATO  obligations.  But 
this  is  not  so.  I  saw  this  with  my  own 
eyes. 

We  carried  the  load  during  World  War 
I,  during  World  War  U,  and  during  the 
Korean  war.  We  were  overburdened, 
but  we  carried  the  load  on  behalf  of  the 
forces  of  freedom.  We  paid  94  jjercent 
of  the  cost  of  the  Korean  conflict  al- 
though it  was  supposed  to  be  a  full 
United  Nations  operation.  Of  all  the 
military  personnel  wiio  died  in  Korea, 
outside  of  the  Koreans.  96  percent  were 
Americans.  I  do  not  want  this  to  happen 
again. 

Those  who  are  in  the  most  danger  to- 
day are.  in  my  opinion,  putting  forth  the 
least  effort.  I  hope  the  President  will 
take  action  whereby  our  so-called  allies 
will  make  sacrifices  similar  to  those  we 
are  called  upon  to  maJce. 

Unfortunately.  I  fear  that  as  soon  as 
our  allies  read  that  we  are  increasing 
the  strength  of  our  army  to  1  million 
men,  that  we  are  also  increasing  the 
strength  of  our  Navy  and  our  Air  Force, 
that  we  will  make  an  expanded  expendi- 
ture for  conventional  arms,  then  they 
will  begin  to  reduce  their  own  efforts.  I 
fear  they  will  say.  "Why  should  we  bur- 
den ourselves  with  increased  defense 
spending?  Uncle  Sam  will  take  care  of 
us.    He  has  enough  money  for  all  of  us." 

Madam  President,  we  cannot  allow 
this  to  happen.    I,  for  one,  stand  ready 
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to  support  any  expenditure  of  funds  for 
our  protection,  but  I  want  our  allies  to 
share  in  this  burden.  This  is  not  only 
our  battle:  this  is  a  battle  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  free  world.  I  hope  that  our 
President  will  take  every  step  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  alone,  will  not  be  forced  to 
shoulder  this  heavy  burden. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  uttering  one  word 
of  caution.  I  think  in  these  particularly 
crucial  days  We  would  do  well  in  this 
Chamber  to  attempt  to  bind  up  any 
wounds  we  may  have,  to  attempt  to  en- 
courage greater  cooperation  and  unity 
among  ourselves  and  our  allies,  and  be 
constantly  mindful  that  all  sacrifices 
are  not  monetary.  Some  sacrifices  are 
even  greater  than  money.  All  nations 
in  the  free  world  which  have  been  en- 
gaged in  conflict  have  made  great  sac- 
rifices. 

My  hope  and  plea  is  that  we  shall  do 
everything  we  can  to  give  leadership,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word — to  unite. 
to  strengthen,  and  to  help  wherever  help 
is  needed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  apro- 
pos of  the  remarks  of  my  able  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
a  few  moments  ago,  and  also  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  preceding  those  remarks 
I  should  like  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servation. It  is  all  right  to  say  that  our 
allies  in  the  NATO  organization  are  in 
greater  danger  than  we,  and  therefore 
should  do  more.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
in  greater  danger. 

The  fact  is.  however,  as  we  learned 
in  World  War  I  and  in  World  War  11, 
that  without  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  full  force  and  weight  of 
our  strength  behind  the  allied  nations, 
neither  of  those  wars  would  have  been 
won  against  what  was  then  the  gigantic 
power  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  So 
I  think  that  we  must  face  the  situation, 
as  President  Kennedy  did  last  night,  in 
a  spirit  of  complete  partnership  and  co- 
operation and  do  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fortify  our  friends  individually 
and  collectively.  If  doing  so  involves 
bolstering  the  strength  of  the  British 
pound  through  extending  additional 
credit  to  them  on  a  temporary  basis,  then 
I  think  that  such  action  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  not  ruled  out  because  the 
British  already  owe  us  some  money. 

In  other  words,  my  plea  is  that  we  are 
in  an  exceedingly  critical  time,  a  time 
of  the  gravest  danger,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy pointed  out  last  night  in  an  ex- 
tremely vivid  fashion.  For  that  reason 
we  must  examine  every  avenue  of  assist- 
ance that  may  be  open  to  us  to  render 
to  our  allies,  who  are  in  greater  danger 
than  ourselves,  so  to  speak,  but  whose 
danger  is  our  danger  from  which  we 
cannot  possibly  escape. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  remarks,  because  they 
put  in  focus  what  I  had  in  mind  to  say. 
I  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  our  colleague. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender].     The  question  is 


one  of  need.  If  the  need  is  present, 
then  we  must  help  our  allies  to  supply 
that  need.  Or  if,  as  my  colleague  may 
feel,  in  the  case  of  West  Germany  or 
France,  there  is  a  holding  back  and  there 
is  no  real  financial  need,  but  merely  a 
holding  back  for  policy  or  other  reasons — 
short  draft  terms,  for  example,  which  in 
Germany  are  only  12  months  compared 
with  our  2  years — there  is  a  place  where 
we  all,  the  President.  Congress,  and 
everyone  else  who  has  influence,  can  lay 
emphasis.  But  where  there  is  a  real 
need,  as  the  Senator,  who  is  a  distin- 
guished financier  himself,  has  said,  if,  for 
example,  there  is  a  sliding  pound,  and 
bolstering  it  would  be  the  way  to  get  the 
most  out  of  our  allies,  we  would  indeed 
be  shortsighted  if  we  did  not  try  to  set 
that  potential  realized. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
last  night,  President  Kennedy  addressed 
the  Nation  on  the  Berlin  situation  and 
related  matters.  It  was  a  clear  call  to 
duty  and  responsibility. 

He  spoke  of  the  needs  of  defen.se,  with 
neither  panic  nor  trepidation,  with 
neither  brashness  or  timidity.  Rather, 
he  spoke  temperately  and  firmly  in  terms 
of  a  well-reasoned  long-range  plan  for 
strengthening  the  Armed  Forces  for  a 
multiplicity  of  eventualities. 

He  set  forth  the  general  scope  of  the 
sacrifice  which  this  will  involve.  This 
sacrifice  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  present  international  position  of 
the  United  States  and  freedom.  The 
first  installment  is  in  terms  of  personal 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  young  men 
and  women  who  will  be  called  to  aug- 
ment the  Armed  Forces,  and  in  terms  of 
the  $3.5  billion  for  additional  military 
and  civilian  defense  expenditures  which 
will  be  paid  by  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

These  measures,  Madam  President,  and 
others  must  be  set  in  motion  regardless 
of  immediate  development  in  the  inter- 
national situation.  What  may  ensue  in 
the  next  few  months  no  one  can  foretell. 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  looking  squarely  at  the 
dangers  in  the  situation  and  acting  pru- 
dently with  respect  to  them.  But  he  has 
not  closed  any  doors  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment, through  negotiations.  The  doors 
are  and  will  remain  open  to  honest,  give 
and  take  negotiations.  It  is  the  highest 
duty  of  statesmen  of  all  nations,  the 
deepest  responsibility  which  they  have  to 
their  own  peoples  and  to  humanity  to  see 
to  it  that  they  remain  open. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
desire  to  express  my  view.s  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  It  was  a  .sober,  dispas- 
sionate, objective  presentation  on  the 
problem  confronting  us.  His  theme  was 
that  to  achieve  and  maintain  peace,  it 
is  essential  that  we  po.'=sess  a  military 
strength  adequate  to  cause  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pause  and  think  of  the  conse- 
quences if  it  precipitates  war. 

Fleeing  our  responsibilities  as  citizens 
and  as  a  nation,  and  abandoning  our 
honor  and  the  memory  of  the  patriots, 
soldiers,  and  heroes  of  the  past  will  not 
lead  to  peace.  Flight  will  accelerate  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  violence. 

Yielding  now  will  give  encouragement 
to  the  Communists  to  precipitate  difficul- 
ties in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  upon 


our  very  borders.     If  we  give  in  now. 
where  do  we  stop? 

While  we  declare  our  purpose  and  be- 
lief not  to  suffer  the  loss  of  our  rights 
in  Berlin,  the  people  of  our  country 
should  know  and  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  our  country  will  not  precipitate 
violence,  but  that  if  it  is  to  come,  it  will 
be  the  consequence  of  the  unalterable 
purpose  of  the  Soviet.  The  Russian  peo- 
ple should  understand  that  our  country 
wants  peace,  and  that  we  will  strive  in 
every  honorable  way  possible  to  achieve 
that  peace  through  negotiation  on  mat- 
ters that  are  negotiably  consistent  with 
the  security  of  our  country. 

The  details  of  the  implementation  of 
the  President's  expanded  preparedness 
program  will  have  to  be  studied  before 
I  can  express  an  opinion  on  it. 

Madam  President,  I  would  also  wish 
to  comment  on  the  current  discussions 
with  respect  to  our  military  leaders. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  approve 
of  participation  by  our  military  leaders 
in  the  political  arguments  taking  place 
between  our  respective  political  parties, 
especially  insofar  as  they  partake  in  it 
ostensibly  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  However,  I  cannot  approve  the 
increased  attacks  that  are  made  UF>on 
our  military  men.  If  I  had  to  plan  to 
advance  communism  in  the  world,  I 
would  urge  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  our  military  men.  When  we  lose  con- 
fidence in  our  military  structure,  we 
shall  make  an  advance  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  communism  that  will  be  unprece- . 
dented. 

The  Communists  are  probably  drop- 
ping the  seeds,  hoping  that  they  will 
unwittingly  be  fertilized  by  our  leaders, 
thus  bringing  attacks  on  our  whole  mili- 
tary structure. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  subscribe  to  it;  and 
I  want  the  people  of  my  State  to  know 
that,  in  my  judgment,  I  want  the  mili- 
tary vigorously  to  bespeak  the  virtues 
of  our  system  of  government  and  point 
out  the  evils  of  the  Communists. 

Tragically,  we  are  frightening  the 
military  from  speaking  about  the  good- 
ness of  our  Nation;  and  I  cannot  sub- 
.scribe  to  it. 

COUNTEROFFENSIVE     FOR    TRIUMPH     OF     FREEDOM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  sounded  a  trumpet  for  a 
national  alert  and  a  mustering  of 
strength  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
The  Nation,  I  am  confident,  will  respond, 
patriotically. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President's  talk 
served  the  following  purposes: 

First,  he  warned  Khrushchev  that  we, 
as  a  nation  would — contrary  to  Red  as- 
sumption— act  when  the  chips  were 
down,  ready,  alert,  strong,  to  defend  the 
rights  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Second,  he  alerted  our  citizens  to  the 
great  seriousness  of  the  present  crisis. 

Third,  he  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stronger  foundation  of  mili- 
tary strength — a  language  which  the 
Reds  best  understand — to  cope  with  the 
threats  not  only  in  Berlin,  but  around 
the  globe. 
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Prom  all  the  evidence,  the  struggle  be- 
tween East  and  West  will  become  sharp- 
er in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 

This  is  particularly  true  m  areas  where 
the  West  stiffens  its  backbone  and  tells 
Khrushchev,  "You  cannot  take  over  this 
land  or  people." 

■  By  recent  action,  too,  we  have  ana- 
lyzed and  corrected  the  twisted,  dis- 
torted logic  of  Soviet  policy  which 
charges  that  any  nation  resisting  Com- 
munist efforts  to  take  it  over  is.  Itself, 
an  aggre-ssor.  In  addition,  we.  with  our 
allies,  have  clarified  that  war  over  Ber- 
lin— now  at  peace — would  be  blood  on 
the  hands  of  the  Communists,  not  the 
West. 

The  right  of  self-determination  by  a 
people  behind,  as  well  as  in  front  of.  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  fortunately 
also  has  now  become  a  negotiable 
i.ssue,  one  which  we  can — and  should — 
diligently  and  relentlessly  push. 

With  a  stronger  military  defense,  we 
must  also  undertake  a  stronser  counter- 
offensive  in  the  nonmilitary  field — eco- 
nomically, politically,  ideologically. 

In  the  sti-usgle.  however,  we  need  a 
new  national  attitude.  Defense,  alone. 
or  containment  is  no  longer  an  effective 
policy.  Rather,  we  must  a.ssumc  a  coun- 
teroffensive  and  not  only  defend  free 
lands  that  exist,  but  contest,  with  the 
Communists,  for  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  self-determination  for  peoples 
and  lands  now  within  the  Red  orbit. 

This  will  require  a  new  national  spirit 
and  policy,  not  simply  of  defending  free- 
dom against  aggression,  but  of  mobi- 
lized, dedicated  efforts  to  go  forth  to 
assure  the  triumph  ol  freedom  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Madam  Pres- 
ident, tile  President's  speech  last  night 
clearly  defined  the  i.ssucs  between  the 
free  world  and  communism.  It  was  a 
powerful  statement  of  the  American 
position.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
firm  and  unequivocal  stand  that  has 
been  taken. 

It  would  be  fatal  to  appease  Russia 
or  to  recognize  Red  China.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  course  outlined  by  the 
President  is  the  course  we  must  take. 
Actually,  he  proposes  preparation  for 
war  to  avoid  a  shooting  war. 

I  hope  Russia  has  reached  the  peak 
of  her  power.  There  are  some  signs 
that  she  may  be  losing  ground.  Not  one 
of  her  satellites  is  her  friend.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  East  Germans 
have  been  fleeing  that  unhappy  country. 
Red  China's  difficulties  are  gradually 
becoming  known. 

But  these  signs  must  not  deter  us  from 
the  immediate  necessity  for  military 
strength  beyond  traditional  invincibil- 
ity. This  may  cost  up  to  $50  billion  this 
year.  And  we  must  recognize  that  once 
military  buildup  of  this  magnitude  is 
started  it  will  continue  a  long  time. 
Ten  years  of  cold  war  have  been  pre- 
dicted by  well-informed  authorities. 

This  means  huge  deficits  or  huge  tax- 
ation. The  other  alternative  is  reduc- 
tion of  costs  in  all  nonessential  areas. 

After  his  notable  address  last  night, 
the  President's  attention  .should  be 
turned  immediately  to  curtailment  of 
all   nondefense  expenditures — including 


those  recommended  since  January — 
which  may  be  desirable  but  not  abso- 
lutely necessaiT. 

Our  fiscal  deterioration  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  President  Eisenhower 
early  in  January  estimated  a  surplus  for 
the  year  which  ended  June  30.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  later  in  January  said  the 
deficit  would  be  $1.5  billion.  Actually 
the  deficit  was  nearly  $4  billion.  There 
will  be  billions  more  in  deficit  spending 
this  year. 

Our  ability  to  pay  for  invincible  mili- 
tary power  over  the  long  period  ahead 
depends  upon  the  action  we  take  to 
maintain  fiscal  solvency.  Critical  re- 
assessment of  what  Federal  expenditures 
are  essential  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  objectives  put  forth  by  the  President 
last  night. 

Vast  increases  in  both  nondefense  and 
defense  expenditures  at  the  same  time 
will  create  uncontrollable  inflation  and 
reopen  the  run  on  our  gold.  These  are 
elements  of  weakness,  not  strength. 
Military  strength  must  be  accompanied 
by  fiscal  strength  if  our  defense  objec- 
tives are  to  be  achieved. 

In  the  next  few  days  I  shall  speak  in 
detail  with  respect  to  the  elements  of 
fscal  strength  and  weakness,  and  reduc- 
tion in  nondefense  expenditures  in  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President, 
President  Kennedy  s  message  to  the  Na- 
tion Tuesday  night  placed  m  clear  per- 
spective the  danger  to  our  Nation  and 
to  world  peace  from  continuing  Russian 
belligerency  over  Berlm  and  other  global 
hot  spots,  and  emphasized  the  firm 
measures  which  America  is  compelled  to 
take  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
growing  restlessness  of  the  communistic 
challenge. 

The  President  deserves  the  commen- 
dation of  all  Americans  for  the  resolute 
and  firm  manner  in  which  he  stated  our 
position  and  for  putting  in  motion  the 
steps  required  to  strengthen  our  defense 
establishment.  America  is  united  be- 
hind the  President  with  a  spirit  of 
determination  to  make  any  and  all  sac- 
rifices asked  of  them  to  resist  any  fur- 
ther Soviet  aggression. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  desire  to  com- 
ment on  the  full  extent  of  the  additional 
billions  the  President  indicated  would 
be  sought  to  reinforce  oui'  military  ca- 
Iiabilitics.  However,  I  want  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  I  support  the  Pres- 
ident s  firm  policy  and  will  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  in  supporting  programs  effec- 
tively implementing  this  course  of 
action. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  now  urgent  that 
the  administration  respond  to  the  need 
for  emergency  arms  spending  by  re- 
evaluatmg  its  domestic  sjjending  pro- 
grams and  cutting  back  any  and  all 
domestic  programs  which  cannot  be 
justified  as  being  absolutely  necessary. 
Unless  some  fiscal  belt-tightening  is  ap- 
plied to  domestic  spending,  the  extra 
defense  costs  outlined  by  President  Ken- 
nedy are  going  to  be  imixissible  to  meet 
without  incurrmg  additional  deficit 
spending  or  an  increase  in  taxes.  The 
Federal  deficit  was  $3.9  billion  last  year, 
and  expectations  are  that  it  will  reach 
$9  billion  in  fiscal  1962. 


In  the  area  of  postal  deficits  alone, 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  In  annual  oper- 
ating losses  of  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment could  be  diverted  to  the  military 
by  transferring  to  postal  users  adequate 
charges  to  cover  the  deficit.  If  the  con- 
gressional committees  refuse  to  act  on 
specific  legislation  of  the  administration 
eliminating  the  deficit.  I  feel  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  incorporate  the 
proposal  in  sc«ne  appropriate  legislation 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

WET    MRGTNIA    PLEDGES    ST7PPOBT    TO    PRESIDEXT 
ON    BERLm 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  in  this  time  of  deepening 
crisis  the  decisions  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  must  make  are 
heavy  with  responsibility.  He  must 
search  his  very  soul  to  see  if  they  are 
the  right  ones  for  the  Nation,  for  the 
free  jjeoples  of  the  world,  and  for  those 
who  yearn  for  freedom  from  the  shackles 
of  Communist  enslavement. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  for  the 
President  to  know  when  his  decisions 
have  the  eager  support  of  the  citizens 
of  cur  countrj',  for  only  with  such  knowl- 
edge can  he  feel  secure  in  taking  what- 
ever further  steps  he  may  deem  to  be 
necessary. 

To  this  purpose,  therefore,  the  West 
Virginia  congressional  delegation  has 
today  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Kennedy,  and  I  ask  that  its 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  guide 
to  other  Americans  who  may  also  wish 
to  advise  the  President  of  their  support. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

July  26.   1961. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Your  speech  last  night  on  the  subject  of 
Berlin  was  restrained  but  firm.  Tou  ex- 
pressed, without  equivocation,  America's  In- 
tention to  keep  her  pledge  on  behalf  of 
freedom.  Your  words  should  reassure  faint- 
hearted nations  that  they  need  not  cringe 
before  the  bluff  and  bluster  of  vaunted  So- 
viet might.  Our  allies  will  now  have  re- 
newed faith  In  our  commitments,  and  those 
who  would  disregard  and  dishonor  their 
pledges  will  have  cause  to  soberly  and  sol- 
emnly ponder  their  actions. 

Your  words  of  caution  to  the  Russians  fill 
\is  with  pride.  The  motto  of  our  State  Is 
'  Montani  Semper  Llberl."  which  means 
"Mountaineers  are  always  free."  'We  know, 
however,  that  freedom  must  be  Indivisible  if 
we  are  to  feel  secure  !n  our  own  liberty. 
You.  therefore,  have  our  pledged  support  in 
whatever  action  you  may  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary on  behalf  of  freedom  anywhere  in  the 
wurld. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

U.S.  SenatOT.<<. 

Cleveland    M.   Bailey, 

Elizabeth  Kee, 

Ken  Hechleh, 

John  M.  Slack.  Jr  , 

Hakley  O.  Staggers, 

Members  of  Coriffress. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  I  am 
sure  we  were  all  much  impressed  by  the 
President's  address  last  night.  The 
President  has  taken  a  firm  stand  with 
resE>ect  to  our  obligations  as  to  Berlin 
and  elsewhere,  particularly  southeast 
Asia.      I    think    the    American    people 
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should  support  the  President  whole- 
heartedly.   I  intend  to  do  so. 

I  talked  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  recently  and  suggested  to  him  that 
a  phrase  used  quite  often  by  the  State 
Department,  "self-determination  of  peo- 
ples," is  a  broad  general  phrase  with 
not  too  much  impact  or  meaning  to 
many  f>eople.  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Secretary  and  the  President  would 
both  stress  the  importance  of  free  elec- 
tions in  East  Crermany  and  in  the 
satellite  nations  of  the  world.  I  am  per- 
sonally very  much  pleased  that  the 
President  last  night  made  quite  clear  the 
stand  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
any  country  which  lies  under  the  con- 
trol or  suzerainty  or  dominance  of  an- 
other nation,  particularly  the  Com- 
munist powers,  and  the  people  of  which 
are  being  denied  a  right  to  free  elec- 
tions and  free  expression  of  their  own 
wishes  as  to  how  and  by  whom  they  shall 
be  governed. 

I  am  very  happy  indeed  I  can  entirely 
support  the  President  in  his  excellent 
statement  last  night. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore : 

H.R.  2086.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl 
H.  Spero; 

H.R.  2249.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty In  the  State  of  Califcrnla  to  the  county 
of  Trinity: 

HJa.  2250.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  In  Lassen  County,  Calif.,  to  the 
city  of  Susanville,  Calif.; 

H  Jl.  4328.  An  act  to  reassign  officers  des- 
ignated for  supply  duty  as  officers  not  re- 
stricted in  the  performance  of  duty  in  the 
Marine  Corps;  and 

H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  amending  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Federal  Relations  Act  (64  Stat.  319),  as 
amended  (64  Stat.  458). 


THE  BRITISH  POUND 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  and  also  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  today  there  ap- 
pear editorials  which  deal  with  action 
yesterday  of  the  British  Goverrunent. 
The  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  is 
entitled  "Defending  the  Pound  ";  and  the 
one  published  in  the  Washington  Post  is 
entitled  "Buttressing  the  Pound." 

Madam  President,  the  action  yester- 
day by  the  British  Grovernment  reflects 
courage  in  meeting  a  difiBcult  situation, 
particularly  involving  fiscal  affairs,  and 
especially  this  time  in  dealmg  with  a 
very  difficult  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. 

Madam  President,  because  we  in  this 
country  have  been  facing  a  very  difficult 
balance-of-paymentfi  problem,  and  may 
in  the  future  have  to  face  the  problem 
again,  I  suggest  that  these  editorials  are 


worthy  of  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  there  is  a  les- 
son in  them  for  us.  For  that  reason,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  26.  1961] 
Defending  the  Pound 

The  moves  annovmced  in  London  yester- 
day to  defend  the  British  pound  are  fully 
as  rigorous  as  advanced  warnings  .suggested 
they  would  be. 

Interest  rates  and  sales  taxes  have  been 
raised  substantially;  a  campaign  to  reduce 
British  Government  spending  abroad  has 
been  announced;  an  official  policy  of  keep- 
ing down  increases  in  wages  and  dividends 
has  begun.  For  the  Immediate  future 
these  measures — together  with  others  taken 
in  the  past  week  or  so — should  attract  short- 
term  foreign  capital,  reduce  British  pur- 
chases and  other  spending  abroad,  and  gen- 
erally ease  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
which  is  at  the  immediate  root  of  the  pound  s 
recent  difficulties. 

From  a  longer  term  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, the  fundamental  of  the  present  prob- 
lem Is  the  increasing  degree  to  which  Britain 
has  been  falling  to  earn  its  way  In  Inter- 
national markets.  Frequent  wage  rises  with- 
out an  equivalent  rise  In  productlvUv  have 
weakened  the  competitive  abilities  of  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  In  many  world  markets 
Some  of  the  traditional  sources  of  foreign 
currency  income  from  services  have  vanished 
altogether  or  at  least  diminished  in  the  face 
of  stiff  competition  from  other  nations. 
With  essentially  full  employment  at  home 
and  markets  available  domestically  for  al- 
most everything  they  could  produce.  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  have  not  had  the  Incen- 
tive to  expand  exports. 

The  current  moves  may  be  nothing  more 
than  short-term  palliatives,  unless  Britain 
takes  action  soon  toward  Joining  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  To  take  that  ro-id 
will  not  be  easy  In  view  of  the  many  vested 
interests,  in  Britain  and  in  key  Common- 
wealth countries,  that  would  be  disturbed 
But  it  is  in  that  direction,  with  Its  promises 
of  expanded  sales  opportunities  abroad  for 
the  most  competitive  kinds  of  output  and 
of  increased  competition  at  home  for  the 
most  lethargic  areas  of  the  British  economy, 
that  the  hope  for  a  sounder  Briti.sh  finan- 
cial future  must   be   sovight 


[From  the  Washington  Posij 
Buttressing   the   Pound 

Never  has  austerity  been  more  widely  ad- 
vertised than  in  anticipation  of  the  emer- 
gency British  economic  program  presented 
yesterday  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
proposals  put  forth  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Selwyn  Lloyd,  met  most  of  the 
expectations  or  apprehensions.  They  In- 
cluded a  2-percent  boost  in  the  bank  Inter- 
est rate,  a  10-percent  Increase  in  many  pur- 
chase taxes,  and  drastic  cuts  in  foreign  and 
domestic  spending.  Britain  also  plans  to 
draw  upon  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
to  stabilize  the  pound. 

Despite  an  air  of  resigned  masochism  in 
the  Macmlllan  government,  it  is  .seldom  ea.sy 
to  tell  a  people  that  they  have  been  living 
beyond  their  means.  The  Government  has 
dragged  its  feet.  Indeed,  on  such  obvious 
remedies  as  the  interest  rate  while  seeking 
to  prepare  opinion  through  talk  of  belt- 
tightening.  Not  surprisingly,  though,  dis- 
gruntled members  of  the  Labor  opposition 
have  pointed  to  the  contrast  between  the 
new  measures  and  the  1959  Conservative 
election  slogan,  "You  never  had  It  so  good." 


Of  this  the  Economist  sagely  commented 
in  advance  of  the  announcement;  "•  •  •  It 
i.s  a  bleak  acceptance  of  poverty  to  abandon 
the  aim,  and  castigate  the  Idea,  of  having  it 
so  good;  one  should  not  confuse  that  phrase'.s 
bad  grammar  with  its  excellent  dynamic 
principles.  •  •  •  The  trouble  Is  that  In  free- 
for-all  markets — such  as  marketB  abroad 
are — Britons  are  not  earning  enough;  but 
that  in  some  monopoly-influenced  or  trade- 
unlon-rlgged  or  subsidy-protected  markets 
at  home  they  are  too  often  getting  profits  or 
wages  that  they  do  not  earn." 

Yet  the  dilemma  Is  real.  British  prices 
liave  risen,  in  part  because  of  a  succession  of 
wage  increases  exceeding  productivity  galn.<^. 
to  the  point  where  a  growing  number  of 
British  exports  have  become  uncompetitive 
on  world  markets.  Sterling  has  been  sub- 
jected to  an  additional  speculative  strain 
since  the  run  on  American  gold  reserves  was 
eased  this  spring.  Diminished  Invisible  re- 
turns from  services  have  aggravated  the 
trade  Imbalance.  At  home  a  somewhat  In- 
flated prosperity  has  increased  the  demand 
for   imports. 

Several  sobering  questions  arise,  nonethe- 
less, respecting  Mr.  Lloyd's  prescription 
Will  cuts  In  Investment  limit  the  kind  of 
economic  expansion  upon  which  Mai  lone- 
range  prosperity  depends?  Will  tne  redtic- 
tions  in  oversea  spending,  what  with  the 
imminence  of  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  im- 
portance of  stronger  NATO  defenses,  impair 
the  British  contribution  to  security^  Will 
the  Government  provide  leadfrchip,  in  re- 
straining subsidies,  and  Inflntionary  wage 
and  price  demands,  for  the  kind  of  self-dl.s- 
clpline  of  which  the  British  people  are  so 
magnificently   capable   in   real    emergencies? 

.Surely  it  would  be  mlsfortunate  if  the 
program  were  to  imply  that  Britain  will  be 
forced  to  retrench  on  her  free  world  com- 
mitments. And  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if 
the  program  were  to  exaggerate  the  obstacles 
to  British  membership  In  the  European 
Common  Market.  Ultimately  the  Impetus 
for  a  more  efficient  and  competitive  industry 
is  to  be  found  In  the  stimulus  of  a  larger 
market. 

In  political  terms,  at  least,  the  Macmlllan 
government  seems  again  to  have  demon- 
strated a  remarkable  skill  for  sensing  Just 
when  a  wave  is  going  to  break  and  riding  Its 
crest  Meanwhile  there  Is  perhaps  a  lesson 
lor  certain  segments  of  American  Industry 
and  labor  In  the  unpalatable  consequences 
of  becoming  uncompetitive. 
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COMMITTEE    MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
for  the  record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  permitted  to  meet  today  in  order  to 
take  the  testimony  of  Secretai-y  Gold- 
berg and  others  on  propKJsed  legislation 
intended  to  improve  the  reporting  and 
disclosure  section  of  the  Federal  labor 
law. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Madam  President 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President. 
I  am  asking  unanimous  consent  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  record.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  taken  too  lightly  the 
calling  of  Cabinet  members  to  commit- 
tee hearings  in  order  to  testify. 

I  mentioned  in  my  request  Secretary 
of  Labor  Goldberg.  At  7  o'clock  last 
evening  a  decision  was  made  to  hold  a 
.se.ssion  of  the  Senate  at  10  o'clock  this 
morning.  Under  the  rules,  I  know  that 
the  minority  has  every  right,  as  has  any 


other  .""  eiialor,  to  object  to  holding  such 
a  hearing,  but  I  think  that  a  little 
thnuRhtful  consideration  should  go  into 
stopping  a  hearing  of  the  testimony  of 
a  Cabinet  member. 

Cabinet  members  generally  are  pretty 
busy  these  days,  particularly  the  indi- 
vidual whom  we  have  scheduled  to  be 
heard  this  morning.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  those  actions  which  are  taken  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  being  dilatory  or  de- 
laying action  on  important  legislation, 
but  it  does  not  look  too  good  for  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  it  does  not  look 
good  for  the  minority,  to  object  to  hear- 
ing testimony  under  the  circumstances. 
I  iiave  stated  the  purpose  of  the  request, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  granted. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  an 
objection  has  been  lodged  by  a  member 
of  the  minority  with  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader  against  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan. On  that  basis,  I  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     Objection  is  heard. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  ACT  OF 
1930,  TO  REDUCE  TEMPORARILY 
THE  EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  EN- 
JOYED BY  RETURNING  RESI- 
DENTS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
^  nouncing  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  >  ll.R.  661 1 1 
to  amend  paragraph  1798icm2i  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  reduce  temporarily 
the  exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by  re- 
turmng  residents,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment,  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  WILLI.^Ms  of  E>elaware. 
and  Mr.  Carlson  confeiees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


GEN.  EMERSON  C.  ITSCHNER.  ARMY 
CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  Gen.  Emerson 
C.  Itschner  who  has  recently  retired  as 
Army  Chief  of  Engineers  to  go  to  an  im- 
portant post  overseas. 

General  Itschner 's  retirement  gives 
cause  for  those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him  to  express 
our  sincere  best  wishes  for  the  future 
and  our  gratitude  for  the  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  he  hai  given  to  the  United 
States. 

His  appointment  as  Army  Chief  of 
Engineers  came  in  September  1956,  when 
he  was  a  major  general.  Three  years 
later — in  1959 — he  was  elevated  to  the 
temporary  rank  of  three-star  general, 


recently  confirmed  in  permanent  rank. 
Indicative  of  his  leadership  and  ability 
was  the  fact  that  General  Itschner  was 
given  a  2-year  duty  tour  extension  in 
1960. 

While  there  have  been  times  when  we 
have  had  problems  arising  out  of  activi- 
ties of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  I  can  say 
that  we  always  found  General  Itschner 
ready  to  listen  to  our  problem  and  to 
that  of  any  constituents.  I  know  that 
he  has  served  the  United  States  well 
during  the  years.  I  am  proud  to  salute 
General  Itschner  for  his  numerous  and 
varied  accomplishments  and  wish  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  his  military  his- 
tory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
nary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Military   History  of  Emerson  Charles 
Itschner,   015516,   March   27,    1961 

Lieutenant   general,  U.S.  Army. 

Born:  July  1,  1903,  at  Chicago.  111. 

Ser\  ice  (Active);   Over  36  years. 

Present  assignment :  Chief  of  Engineers, 
US  Army,  Washington.  DC.  since  October 
1956. 

Military  schools  attended — Year  com- 
puted : 

U.S    Military  Academy.  1924. 

The  Engineer  school,  civil  engineer  course, 
1926. 

The  Engineer  school,  company  officers' 
C(.iurse.   1927. 

Command  and  general  staff  school,   1&40. 

Educational  equivalent  to  the  engineer 
school,  advanced  course,  1947. 

Educational  equivalent  to  the  engineer 
school,  basic  course,   1947. 

Educational  equivalent  to  Armed  Forces 
Staff  CoHegc,  1947. 

Educational  equivalent  to  National  War 
College,  1947. 

Educational  equivalent  to  command  and 
general  staff  college,  1947. 

US    decorations: 

Legion  of  Merit  (with  two  oak  leaf  clus- 
ters) . 

Bronze  Star  Medal. 

Air  Medal. 

Purple  Heart. 


I'mrnotlons 

Tempjorary 

r.Tniuncnl 

(UK) 

■Jil  111  iitinant 

June    12. 1924 

l.-i  li(  ui<ii:inl 

Jan.    a.  1929 

('•.[.Clin 

MuKir 

"KoV..'   '4,"lW! 
Jan.      (,.  1942 
Julv   HI.  liH2 
July   W),  ly.'a 
Dec.  21,  1955 
:*epl.    9, 1959 

June    IZ  1941 

I.i.  iiKtiuiit  colonel 

(   'iIdIIi  1 

July    .-2.194: 
-Mar.  .'0, 1949 

Hrli'iiiirr  eeiwral 

All?      1  ISW 

Maior  cciicral 

Oct.      1  1956 

I.ii  ii'(  iKiiit  i^cnera] 

Duty  assignments  (last  10  years)  : 

Engineer.  I  Corps,  Far  East  Command, 
from  March   1951   to  September  1951. 

Engineer,  5th  Army,  Chicago,  111.,  from 
September  1951  to  April  1952. 

Division  Engineer,  North  Pacific  Div:.8ion, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  from  April  1952  to  Novem- 
ber  1953. 

Deputy  Assistant  Chief  later  Assistant 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  Civil  Works.  Office, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Washington,  D.C.,  from  Nove:nriber 
1953  to  September  1956. 

By  authority  of  t)ie  Secretary  of  the 
Armv : 

R.  V.  Lee, 
Major  General,  USA. 
The  Adjutant  General. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  honor  of  associating  myself  with  the 
comments  which  my  able  friend  from 
South  Dakota  has  made.  General  Itsch- 
ner is  a  great  soldier,  a  dedicated  Ameri- 
can citizen  who,  as  Chief  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  guided  the  labors  of  the 
corps  in  all  their  constructive  undertak- 
ings across  the  country.  As  one  who 
comes  from  a  State  which  is  interested 
in  great  work  of  the  corps.  I  merely  wish 
to  testify  to  the  cooperation  and  high 
ability  which  always  marked  General 
Itschner  in  his  labors  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  which 
my  able  friend  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  is  a  member. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  happy  to  add  a  word 
of  association  with  the  expressions  that 
have  been  made.  I  have  known  General 
Itschner  during  his  incumbency  as  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  before  that  time.  I 
never  discovered  really  what  the  Army 
Engineers  meant  to  our  country  until  the 
great  floods  we  had  in  Connecticut  in 
1955.  In  that  year  and  in  succeeding 
years  I  had  a  great  deal  of  contact  with 
the  corps,  its  New  England  representa- 
tive, and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Wash- 
ington. In  this  way  I  have  come  to 
know  General  Itschner,  and  I  hold  him 
in  the  very  highest  resp>ect.  So  I  am 
glad  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  who  is  always 
very  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  all 
of  us.  has  thought  of  making  the  com- 
ments which  he  has  today  made  about 
General  Itschner,  and  I  congratulate 
him  on  what  he  has  siad. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President.  I  believe  that  the  voluntary 
expression  we  have  heard  from  Cali- 
fornia. Cormecticut.  and  the  Midwest 
demonstrates  clearly  that  General  Itsch- 
ner had  a  national  capacity  and  a  na- 
tional point  of  view. 

Mr.  JA\Trs.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  like  to  have 
New  York  joined  in  that  company,  be- 
cause we.  too,  are  very  grateful  to  Gen- 
eral Itschner  for  the  many  wonderful 
things  which  under  his  leadership  were 
done  for  our  ports  and  other  installa- 
tions through  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  jointly  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  request  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  LOST  COLONY 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  on 
Saturday  evening,  July  22,  1961,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  one  of  the 
great  outdoor  dramas  of  America,  a 
drama  which  all  Americans  should  see. 
I  refer  to  Paul  Green's  symphonic 
drama,  "The  Lost  Colony,"  which  has 
been  given  every  year  for  the  last  21 
years  at  the  spiritual  birthplace  of 
America,  Roanoke  Island,  N.C. 

I  ask  unEinimous  consent  that  certain 
remarks  which  I  was  privileged  to  make 
at  that  time  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RsMAKKB  or  Senator  Sam  J.  Exvtn,  Jr  ,  at 

THE  Waterside  Theater  on  Roanoke  Is- 
land ON  Saturday  Evening,  July  22,  1961 

As  we  gather  at  the  Waterside  Theater  on 
Roanoke  Island  to  witness  America's  most 
famous  outdoor  play,  Paul  Green's  sym- 
phonic drama,  "The  Lost  Colony,"  we  And 
oturselves  In  the  center  of  a  land  of  many 
enchantments  for  those  whose  hearts  are 
attiined  to  nature,  history,  or  legend. 

To  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south  of 
us  lie  natiu-e'B  unique  creations,  the  Outer 
Banks,  which  offer  relaxation  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit  to  those  who  love  the  beauty  of 
the  sand,  the  shore,  and  the  sea,  and  the 
healing  qualities  of  salt-laden  air.  Nearby 
are  the  waters  of  Albemarle,  Croatan,  Cur- 
rituck, Pamlico,  and  Roanoke  Sounds,  and 
the  mighty  Atlantic,  which  constitute  a 
paradise  to  those  who  boat,  swim,  or  prac- 
tice the  art  of  Izaak  Walton. 

Beginning  at  the  Whalebone  Junction  near 
the  southern  end  of  Nags  Head  and  stretch- 
ing along  the  Outer  Banks  for  some  70  miles 
to  the  western  end  of  Ocracoke  Island  is  Hat- 
teras  National  Seashore  Park,  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  recreation  areas  of  the  Nation, 
and  extending  southward  along  the  Outer 
Banlts  from  Oregon  Inlet  almost  to  Rodanthe 
Is  Pea  Island  Natural  Wildlife  Refuge,  a  haven 
of  refuge  for  migratory  geese  and  ducks  and 
shore  birds  of  many  varieties. 

Roanoke  Island  and  the  Outer  Banks  are 
steeped  in  history  and  legend.  Legend  links 
Nags  Head  and  Ocracoke  with  the  piracies 
of  Edward  Teach  and  Maj.  Stede  Bonnett. 
Tradition  recounts  the  heroism  of  the  men 
on  Roanoke  Island  and  the  Outer  Banks  in 
saving  from  an  angry  ocean  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

Roanoke  Island  was  the  site  of  the  gallant 
defense  offered  by  Col.  Henry  M.  Shaw's  Con- 
federates to  the  overwhelming  might  of 
Gen.  Ambnjse  E.  Burnsides  Union  Army. 
and  Prof.  Reginald  A.  Fessenden's  successful 
transmission  of  the  first  wireless  messages 
across  the  ocean.  Kitty  Hawk  witnessed 
man's  conquest  of  the  air  when  Wilbur  and 
Orvllle  Wright  sent  the  first  power-driven 
airplane  aloft. 

We  are  primarily  concerned  tonight  with 
the  historical  relationship  between  Roanoke 
Island  and  the  Lost  Colony. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  many  remarkable  men 
who  lived  in  Elizabethan  England.  He  was 
famous  as  courtier,  sailor,  soldier,  poet,  and 
dreamer  of  dreams. 

As  a  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Raleigh 
secured  a  royal  patent  granting  him  fee- 
simple  title  to  any  lands  he  should  discover 
"not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian 
Prince,  nor  inhabited  by  Christian  people. " 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  ago, 
that  Is,  in  1584.  Raleigh  sent  Capts.  Philip 
Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe  forth  in  two 
tiny  barks  to  And  the  lands  granted  him 
by  the  Queen.  They  discovered  and  explored 
Roanoke  Island  and  the  adjacent  lands  and 


returned  to  England  with  a  glowing  account 
of  what  they  had  seen,  taking  with  them 
two  natives  of  Roanoke  Island,  the  Indians 
Uanteo  and  Wanchese.  As  a  consequence, 
Raleigh  was  knighted  and  the  newly  found 
lands  were  named  Virginia  In  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Queen 

During  the  following  year.  1585.  Raleigh 
Bent  his  first  colony  to  the  New  World. 
It  consisted  of  the  noted  painter.  John 
White,  and  107  other  men,  headed  by  Gov. 
Ralph  Lane,  who  were  transported  to 
Roanoke  Island  In  ships  commanded  by  Sir 
Richard  Grenvllle.  Here  the  colonists  built 
the  original  Port  Raleigh  and  s'jme  dwell- 
ings. After  Bome  weeks.  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
vllle returned  to  England  for  supplies.  He 
was  accompa.nied  by  John  White,  who  car- 
ried with  him  his  famous  paintings, 

Ralph  Lane's  colonists  became  dl.ssatisfled 
because  of  lack  of  f(X)d  and  developing  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  a  fleet  of  the  old  sea 
dog,  Sir  Francis  Dr.ike,  who  h.ippened  to 
touch  Roanoke  Island.  A  short  time  later. 
Sir  Richard  Grenvllle  returned  from  Eng- 
land with  supplies.  Finding  Ralph  Lanes 
colony  gone,  he  left  15  of  his  men  to  hold 
the  land. 

With  the  iissistance  of  some  Joint  adven- 
turers, Raleigh  sent  his  second  colony  to 
Roanoke  Island  in  1587.  Tills  colony, 
which  is  known  to  history  as  the  Lost  Colony, 
was  led  by  Gov.  John  White  and  consisted 
of  95  men,  17  women,  and  9  children.  It 
found  Fort  P.aleigh  In  ruins  and  no  identi- 
fiable trace  of  the  15  men  left  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Grenvllle.  These  colonists  rebuilt  Fort 
Raleigh  and  repaired  the  old  dwellings  and 
constructed  new  ones.  As  Dr.  Hugh  Lefler 
informs  us.  "the  best-known  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  colony  was  tlie  birth,  on  Au- 
gust 18,  of  Virginia  Dare,  d.iughter  of  Ana- 
nias and  Eleanor  White  Dare,  granddaugh- 
ter of  Governor  White,  and  the  first  child 
of  English   p  trents   born  In  America." 

After  some  time.  Governor  White  was  com- 
pelled to  rerurn  to  England  for  supplies. 
Before  he  left  Roanoke  Island,  he  discussed 
with  the  colDnists  the  possibility  that  cir- 
cumstances might  make  It  advisable  for 
them  to  remc  ve  from  the  island  to  the  main- 
land during  his  absence.  The  colonists 
agreed  that  they  would  leave  a  sign  indi- 
cating their  new  location  In  ca.se  of  their 
removal  and  would  carve  over  the  sign  a 
cross  If  they  suffered  any  distress  in  that 
connection. 

As  a  resul:  of  vicissitudes  occasioned  by 
the  threat  which  tlie  Spanish  Armada  pre- 
sented to  England,  Governor  White  could 
not  return  to  Roanoke  Island  until  1590. 
At  that  time,  he  discovered  to  his  coiiyterna- 
tion  that  his  colony  had  vanished,  leaving 
no  indication  of  Its  fate  ex'^ept  the  cryptic 
word  "Croatoan"  carved  on  one  tree,  and 
the  mystlfylr.g  letters  "CRO"  on  another. 
Neither  tree  bore  the  carving  of  a  cross. 

The  Lost  Colony  thus  vanished  forever 
from  the  pages  of  history,  but  has  ever  since 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  specula- 
tions of  historians.  Some  historians  sur- 
mise that  ths  members  of  the  Lost  Col'jny 
were  massacri'd  by  the  Indians,  others  that 
they  were  slaughtered  by  the  Spaniard.'::, 
others  that  they  were  absorbed  by  tlie  In- 
dians of  Robeson  County,  N.C.  and  others 
that  they  were  lost  at  sea  In  attempting  to 
return  to  En,'land. 

A  poet  has  addressed  this  Inquiry  to  his- 
tory; 

"Sijeak.  hist-cry!  Who  are  life's  victors?  Un- 
roll th"'  lonq  annals  and  say: 
Arc  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the 
victor?,    who    von    the    success    of    a 
day?" 

Judged  by  his  contemporaries.  Sir  Waller 
Raleigh  was  not  one  of  life's  victors.  He 
lost  favor  at  :he  English  Court,  became  des- 
titute of  worldly  possessions,  and  s\iflered  be- 
heading as  a  criminal.    Judged  by  their  con- 


temporaries, the  lost  colonists  were  not 
life's  vlctcvs.  Tb«7  vanished  into  th«  un- 
known. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  when  Its  long 
anuals  are  unroUed,  history  will  number  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  the  lost  colonists  among 
life's  victors.  This  is  true  because  they 
dreamed  a  dream  and  had  a  vision  They 
.saw  America  as  ft  land  destined  to  be  peopled 
by  men  and  women  who  spoke  the  language 
of  Shakespeare,  who  were  governed  by  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  who  were  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
Uiat  every  jjcrson  is  entitled  to  be  the  master 
of  his  own  fate.  While  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  beheaded  and  the  lost  colonists  dis- 
appeared, others  were  Inspired  by  their  dream 
and  their  vl.olon  and  brought  them  to  pass. 

We  are  prlvllegetl  to  see  and  hear  on  this 
occasion  a  great  symphonic  drama  created 
out  nf  the  history  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
the  lost  colonists  by  one  of  America's  great- 
est playwrights,  Paul  Green.  As  the  char- 
acters of  the  drama  pass  to  and  fro  upxin 
the  stage  of  Wat.prslde  Theater,  we  will  un- 
derstand the  dream  and  the  vision  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  the  lost  colonists  and 
realize  that  here  on  Ro.a.noke  Island  is  the 
spiritual  birthplace  of  America. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  within  the  week  will 
undertake  consideration  of  one  of  the 
most  vital  pieces  of  legislation  which  has 
ever  come  before  the  Congress.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  foreign  aid  bill  designed  to 
meet  the  grave  situation  which  faces  the 
free  world. 

The  Senate  has  the  oppoi'tunity  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  present  worldwide 
struggle  by  approving  the  reported  bill. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  last  Sunday  car- 
ried a  hard-hitting,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  editorial  on  the  absolute  need 
for  a  foreign  aid  program  as  set  out  in 
S.  1983  reported  by  the  committee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
toi-ial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RE.M.rrY  Dictates  Need  for  Foreign  Aid 

Congress  still  has  itc  toughest  and  most 
Important  Job  ahead:  Foreign  aid. 

The  alternatives  are  clear; 

The  necessary  dollars  can  be  voted  and 
the  machinery  of  mutual  security  can  be  up- 
dated to  flit  the  needs  of  the  mld-20th  cen- 
tury. The  United  States  wUl  thereby  be 
strengthened  In  the  contlnjlng  cold  war. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
selected  this  alternative,  although  it  reduced 
the  President's  dollar  request  somewhat. 

The  foreign  aid  program  can  be  destroyed 
or  seriously  weakened.  The  cold-war  con- 
fidence of  the  Kremlin  will  thereby  be 
bolstered. 

Put  it  another  way,  and  borrow  an  old 
saw:  'An  ounce  of  prevention  is  wortli  a 
pound  of  cure"  In  this  case  tlie  ounce  may 
seem — and  it  is— expensive.  But  the  cure 
might  have  to  be  shooting  war,  incompar- 
ably more  expensive  In  lives  and  dollars. 

We  recognize  that  these  are  blunt  words. 
Nor  do  we  suggest  that  a  sovmd  foreign  aid 
program  can,  of  itself,  insure  permanent 
peace.  Obviously  it  cannot,  and  we  should 
not  fool  ourselves.  But  It  can  do — and  has 
done — much.  We  need  only  cite  history  and 
the  Marshall  plan  concept  that  helped  create 
a  free,  economically  strong  Western  Europe. 

Hear  the  historian.  Arnold  Toynbee: 

"The  20th  century  will  be  remembered  as 
the  first  age  in  which  people  thought  It  prac- 
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tical    to    make    the    benefits    of    civilization 
available  to  the  whole  human  race." 

The  leaders  in  this  great  effort  were  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their  drive 
began  June  5,  1947,  at  Harvard,  when  George 
C  Marshall  expressed  a  Nation's  motiva- 
tion. 

Hear,  too,  Winston  OhurchUl: 

"There  is  no  other  lase  of  a  Nation  arriv- 
ing at  the  summit  of  world  power,  seeking 
no  territorial  gain,  but  earnestly  resolved  to 
use  her  strength  and  wealth  in  the  cause  of 
progress  and  freedom.' 

Perhaps  we  can  dwe  1  too  much  on  history. 
Tlie  concern  now  Is  today,  and  tomorrow. 
The  cold  war  grows  colder,  the  tensions 
mount.  We  seem  to  Iiear  new  fulminatlons 
almost  dally  from  the  citadel  of  world  com- 
munism Indeed,  we  might  conclude  that 
perhaps  the  best  advoi-ate  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
r.id  program  is  Nikita  Khrushchev. 

This  year  President  Kennedy  has  not,  in 
fact,  proposed  a  great  dollar  Increase  in 
foreign  aid  spending  He  has  asked  for. 
roughly.  »4.8  billion,  and  that  Is  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  gross  rational  product  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  cost  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  an   average  of  about  *27. 

So  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  the  delusion 
that  this  is  a  terribly  expensive  program. 
Over  the  years  the  U)X.\\  of  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing has  mounted  to  aitronomlcal  figures  ($84 
billion  since  1946).  Had  this  been  an  un- 
bearable load  how  could  the  Nation,  in  the 
same  period,  have  reached  the  economic 
heights? 

The  argument  in  Congress,  however,  is 
most  bitter  not  over  money,  but  over  meth- 
ixls.  Historically,  eacLi  Congress  has  cut  the 
President's  foreign  aid  request  by  from  10 
to  15  percent  We  can  assume  that  a 
similar  reduction  will  be  made  this  year  and 
the  State  Departmcn:  is  probably  prepared 
U>  live  with  It  In  adcitioii.  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  asked  for  certain  very  important 
alterations  in  the  foreign  aid  mechanism. 

The  change  that  has  drawn  the  shrillest 
screams  from  Congre.ss  is  actually  an  old 
idea  revived.  It  wa^  proposed  at  various 
times  by  President  Eisenhower.  In  effect, 
Mr.  Kennedy  wants  to  finance  repayable, 
long-term  economir  development  loans 
through  presidential  authority  to  draw  on 
the  Treasury  for  a  total  of  $7.3  billion  in 
the  5  years  ahead  Another  $1.5  billion  in 
repayed  loans  would  >e  thrown  into  this  aid 
kitty. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  ai.so  proposed  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  loreign  aid  agency  that 
would  combine  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Admlnl6tratl<in  and  the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

The  emphasis  wouli  be  on  loans,  not  gifts. 
The  idea  of  simply  gUing  other  people  money 
would  be  tossed  out  The  stress  would  be 
on  sound,  banker-type  loans  designed  for 
long-range  economic  development.  Perhaps 
the  United  States  hss  finally  profited  from 
the  lesson  of  the  World  Bank 

So  we  have  the  program  that  President 
Kennedy  proposed.  There  are  Indications 
that  many  Congressmen  are  determined  to 
dispose  with  a  vengeance 

But  the  Nation,  we  suggest,  has  arrived 
at  a  foreign  policy  crc>ssroads.  We  can  move 
ahead  with  efllcleni.  modern  machinery, 
geared  to  the  chang  ng  times  Or  we  can 
proceed  with  the  old  philosophy  that  was  so 
applicable  to  the  rec  instruction  years  after 
the  war  If  the  latter  course  is  followed,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  fc reign  aid  will  gradually 
atrophy.  The  United  States  will  be -deprived 
of  an  effective  weapor  of  foreign  policy. 

Now  certainly  the  foreign  aid  debate  In 
Congress  each  year  n  a  baMle  of  cliches  of- 
fered by  both  sides  Proponents,  for  ex- 
ample, tend  to  rely  n\  the  tlieme  that  aid 
is.  In  reality,  a  mean,  of  bolstering  the  U.S. 
economy.  To  be  si  re.  it  is  to  a  degree. 
Some  80  percent  of  tiie  aid  dollars  are  actu- 
ally  spent   in    this   country.     Someone    has 


estimated  that  the  Jobs  of  600,000  workers 
are  dependent  on  this  money.  But  if  the 
goal  is  simply  to  boost  our  own  economy, 
we  could  suggest  a  better  way  to  spend  all 
that  money. 

Aid  proponents  have  some  other  cliches, 
too  The  idea  that  we  can  buy  frienda,  for 
example.  Obviously  we  cannot.  Or  some 
idealists  seem  to  think  that  we  can  throw 
a  few  million  blllB  on  a  world  crisis  a:ad  it 
will  simply  go  away.  That  is  a  false  concept, 
too 

On  the  other  side,  you  hear  the  economy 
argument.  But  it  strikes  us  that  in  the 
long  run  it  will  cost  us  far  more  not  to  have 
an  efficient  foreign  aid  program.  Besides, 
we  are  arguing  here  only  atMDUt  5  percent  of 
the  total  national  budget. 

Then  you  hear  that  foreign  aid  hurts 
American  business.  U.S.  assistance  has  re- 
built the  economies  of  West  Europe  and 
Japan.  Industries  in  those  nations  are  com- 
peting with  U.S.  industry.  These  facts  may 
be  granted  But  we  may  note  also  that  Eu- 
rope lias  become  a  far  more  dependable 
purchaser  of  U.S.  goods.  Moreover.  Paul 
Hoffman  has  suggested  that  by  1970  the 
developing  nations  might  offer  to  the  United 
States  a  potential  market  for  an  estimated 
$14  billion  of  exports. 

Foreign  aid  critics  have  their  field  day, 
however,  when  they  get  into  the  area  of 
waste  and  inefficiency.  There  has  been  inef- 
ficiency. There  has  been  waste.  In  some 
nations  we  unquestionably  have  fed  the  rich 
and  starved  the  poor.  We  have  found  some 
mlghtv  convenient  ratholes  down  which  to 
pour  our  dollars  All  thU  is  granted.  Nor  is 
there  particular  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
of    Communist   aid    mismanagement,    too. 

I  But  we  may  pause  to  recall  the  story  of 
the  4.000  Soviet  vehicles  that  sat  on  an  Indo- 
nesian dock  And  the  windshields  melted 
in  the  sun  Or  the  tons  of  cement  piled  on 
the  docks  of  Rangoon  when  the  monsoons 
came  ) 

It  is  precisely  this  matter  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  that  offers  the  best  argument  for 
the  President's  program.  A  large  part  of 
the  waste  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  foreign  aid  machinery  has  drifted 
along,  aimlessly,  with  Congress  resistirg  the 
changes  necessary  to  changing  times. 

We  no  longer  are  participating  In  recon- 
struction. That  Job  has  been  virtually 
completed  and  the  economic  strength  of  a 
free  Western  Europe  is  testimony  to  lt«  suc- 
cess. Instead,  we  are  working  with  our  allies 
in  development — development  of  the  new 
nations  that  are  the  participants  in  this 
dramatic  revolution  of  rising  expectations. 
We  cannot  do  this  job  with  the  same  tech- 
niques But  for  the  last  few  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  it.  We  have  denied  the 
advantages  of  long-term  planning  to  the  na- 
tions that  we  wanted  to  build.  Can  »e  not 
say  that  this  denial  has  cost  us  maney? 
.'Vfter  all.  no  businessman  in  the  world 
would  would  run  his  affairs  on  a  year-to- 
year  b£kSlS 

In  Short,  the  old  in.strument  worked  with 
fine  efficiency  for  years.  It  has  become 
rusty.  It  no  longer  can  do  the  Job  th&t  has 
to  be  done. 

You  may  note  that  we  have  not  men- 
tioned here  the  argument  for  aid  bas(>d  on 
altruism  Obviously  the  American  people, 
in  all  their  good  fortune,  should  reccgnize 
their  responsibility  to  aid  the  less  fortunate. 
But  this  argument,  quite  frankly,  does  not 
seem  to  carry  much  weight.  Selwyn  Lloyd 
could  note  that  "we  in  Europe  should  never 
forget  the  unparalleled  generosity  of  the 
Americans  "  But  Congress  is  not  going  to 
buy  foreign  aid  on  the  basis  of  past  or  fu- 
ture generosity.  It  is  a  hardheaded  busi- 
ness and  it  must  sell  itself  on  that  basis. 

We  think  It  does.  The  Nation  Is  faced 
with  the  stark  reality  of  our  times  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  has  declared   unremitting  war. 


It  is  nonshooiing  war,  but  it  is  only  scarcely 
less  ominous.  Like  It  or  not,  we  tiust  be 
prepared  to  fight  back  and  with  the  most 
efficient  weapon  possible. 

Here,  we  believe  is  the  definitive  case  for 
a  continuation — perhaps  even  an  eventual 
expansion — of  the  U.S.  air  program.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  politics.  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  now  John  F 
Kenned v  have  fought  for  this  program,  each 
in  his  "way.  Of  all  U.S.  poUcles.  mutual 
security  is  perhaps  the  most  bipartisan.  The 
opposition  to  it  is  also  bipartisan. 

Today  the  needs  have  changed  but  not  the 
urgency.  The  Flying  Portress  was  once  a 
heroic  weapon  of  war  but  it  is  now  obsolete. 
The  Marshall  plan  and  the  machinery  it 
created  were  equally  heroic  weapons  of  cold 
war.  Today  they  are  obsolete.  In  this  area 
of  the  continuing  struggle  against  world 
communism,  we  must  have  the  best  weapon 
possible.  To  be  sure,  we  can  call  on  our 
European  friends  and  Japan  to  share  with 
us  more  of  the  load.  They  have  responded 
within  their  capabilities.  Because  they  were 
helped  by  U.S.  aid  In  the  past,  they  are 
now  able  to  stand  with  us  in  this  economic 
defense  against  the  Reds. 

The  United  States  would  desert  them  only 
at  great  risk  to  its  future.  We  say  this  flatly, 
without  reservation.  We  do  not  say  that  a 
revitalized  foreign  aid  program,  alone,  will 
win  the  cold  war.  This  world  is  far  too  com- 
plex for  so  simple  a  solution  to  its  problems. 

We  cannot,  however,  avoid  reality.  The 
degree  to  which  Congress  and  the  American 
people  face  up  to  it  wUl  determine  tiie  free 
wo.'id's  success — or  failure — in  the  cold  war 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  be- 
cause I  was  in  Europe  last  week  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  make  a  statement 
during  Captive  Nations  Week.  Never- 
theless, the  plight  of  the  captive  nations 
was  certainly  on  my  mind  and  just  Sun- 
day I  was  in  Berlin,  miring  my  stay 
in  that  outpost  of  freedom.  I  visited  the 
Marianfelde  Reception  Center  for  es- 
capees from  the  East  Zone.  As  I  talked 
with  many  of  the  refugees  I  was  struck 
by  the  loss  of  skilled  manpower  which 
the  Communists  are  suffering. 

The  stepped-up  exodus  of  refugees 
from  East  Germany  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  troubles  which  Khru- 
shchev faces  within  his  own  colonial 
empire.  Some  of  us  have.  I  believe, 
tended  to  underestimate  the  strength 
which  rests  on  om-  side.  As  Under 
Secretary  Bowles.  Senator  Humphrey, 
and  other  distinguished  observers  have 
pointed  out.  all  is  not  well  within  the 
Communist  world  today.  The  Commu- 
nist propagandists  have  never  been  able 
to  explain  to  the  world  why  over  11 
million  people  have  fled  communism 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  that 
in  spite  of  threats  and  doubletalk  they 
have  never  been  able  to  dampen  the 
hope  of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  Eu- 
ropean nations.  It  is  this  hope,  man's 
deep  and  abiding  desire  to  live  in  dig- 
nity and  freedom,  which  is  an  inspira- 
tion for  all  of  us  who  are  determined 
never  to  forget  the  brave  people  behind 
the  Bamboo  and  Iron  Curtains. 

Madam  President,  it  is  indeed  appro- 
priate that  we  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  order  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
those  brave  people,  whose  spirit  Khru- 
shchev, or  any  other  dictator,  can  never 
crush. 
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C.  b  O.  CANAL  NATIONAL  HISTORI- 
CAL PARK 

Mr.  BE  ALL.  Madam  President,  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  approved  8.  77 
for  the  establishment  of  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  National  Historical  Park.  This 
bill,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing, is  of  vital  importance,  not  only 
to  Maryland  and  the  National  Capital 
but  also  to  18  million  people  in  7  States, 
for  it  would  establish  a  great  and  sorely 
needed  recreational  area  in  this  region. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  77,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  purchase  10,200 
acres  of  additional  land  for  the  park 
and  thus  increase  the  area  to  a  total 
of  15,000  acres.  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Udall  has  promised  the  administra- 
tion's support  for  this  bill,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  see  how  urgently  it  Istneeded  and  act 
accordingly. 

An  editorial  on  this  project  was  printed 
in  this  morning's  Baltimore  Sun,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Potomac  Vaixiy  Pabk 

It  was  back  In  September  1938,  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  purchased  the  185-inlle 
right-of-way  of  the  old  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Canal  between  Washington  and  Ciimberland. 
In  the  following  few  years  the  23 -mile  canal 
section  from  Georgetown  area  of  Washington 
to  Seneca — which  includes  the  series  of  locks 
bypassing  Great  Palls — waa  restored.  This 
part  of  the  waterway  and  the  recreation 
facilities  developed  along  its  banks  are  now 
a  part  of  the  regular  National  Capital  parks 
system. 

Above  Seneca  there  have  been  no  restora- 
tions or  recreation  projects.  Some  Federal 
money  has  been  spent  to  rehabilitate — or, 
maybe,  one  should  say,  save  from  the  de- 
structive forces  of  the  elements — the  old 
canal's  most  interesting  historical  features: 
the  few  aqueducts  across  Potomac  River 
tributaries  and  the  3.000-foot  tunnel  under 
the  moiuitaln  at  Paw  Paw. 

The  public  should  be  thankful  for  the 
work  which  has  been  done  to  date  along  the 
waterway;  the  canal  has  great  historical 
value.  But  from  the  beginning  of  Federal 
action  there  has  been  general  agreement  In 
Washington  that  a  park  of  one  type  or  an- 
other should  be  developed  up  the  Potomac 
Valley  to  Cumberland.  This  is  why  the  canal 
property  was  purchased. 

Over  the  years  one  barrier  after  another 
has  stood  In  the  path  of  such  a  development, 
the  prime  one  being  the  Inability  of  those 
immediately  concerned  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a  plan.  Another  barrier  has  been 
the  Federal  Government's  inability  to  date 
to  decide  what  should  be  done  to  develop  the 
Potomac  River  to  meet  the  future  water 
needs  of  Metropolitan  Washington. 

Senator  Beall,  a  resident  of  western 
Maryland,  has  been  the  chief  sponsor  of  leg- 
islation for  a  Federal  start  on  the  long- 
envisioned  park.  He  has  met  with  success 
In  the  Senate  but  rebuff  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Now  another  of  his  bills 
seems  to  be  on  Its  way  through  the  Senate. 
This  measure  deserves  congressional  ap- 
proval. The  Potomac  Valley  park  Is  certain 
to  come,  and  the  quicker  it  comes  the  lower 
th«  cost. 


MEMORIAL  TO  GEORGE  WHARTON 
PEPPER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  a 
very  interesting  and  touching  memorial 
to  the  late  Senator  Pepper  of  Penn.syl- 
vania  has  come  into  my  hands.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  memorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Memorial     to      George     Wharton     Pepper, 

Presented  3Y  Ernest  Scott  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Bar    Association,     at    Behford 

Springs,  Ji  ne  28,  1961 

Bismarck  once  said,  "A  re;iUy  great  man 
is  known  by  three  signs — generosity  in  the 
design,  humanity  in  ihe  execution,  modern - 
tion  in  success." 

These  three  signs  were  clear  and  unmis- 
takable in  George  Wharton  Pepper,  who  died 
on  May  24,  1961 — president  of  this  association 
in  1928  and  the  last  survivor  among  the 
founders  of  chis  body. 

His  long  career  as  teacher,  practitioner. 
public  servant,  and  churchman  has  been 
open  to  public  in.^jpection  for  many,  many 
years. 

This  has  come  about  through  his 
widely  known  autobiography,  "Philadelphia 
Lawyer,"  through  his  other  books  and  writ- 
ings and  through  the  persistent  coverage  of 
his  career  by  press  and  magazines  on  the 
occasion  of  public  appearances  and  in  con- 
nection with  his  many  honors. 

This  is  but  natural  and  inevitable  in  the 
case  of  a  lawyer  about  whom  one  of  our  as- 
sociation members  has  written:  "As  a  prac- 
titioner he  was  precocious.  At  27  he  argued 
a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  at  28  he  made  the  principal  address 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Association;  at  42  he  was  otTered  a  judgeship 
In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit; at  54  he  was  appointed  a  US  Senator; 
at  55  he  was  oflfered  an  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Coijrt  of  the  United  States;  at  6'J 
he  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Law  Institute  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  11  years.  At  85  he 
was  still  appearing  re^^ularly  in  court  cases. ' 

You  will  see  that  all  these  events  relate  to 
his  legal  career.  Similar  recitations  could 
be  made  with  regard  to  his  activities  in  the 
teaching  flel  1,  in  the  field  of  charitable  and 
welfare  worit  and  with  regard  to  his  church!  y 
life. 

Each  of  these  tliree  areas  as  practiced  by 
Mr.  Pepper  would  represent  a  full-time  career 
for  any  ordinary  person. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  well 
known  biogt-phical  facts  which  are  familiar 
to  many  and  are  available  in  many  places. 
E^•en  if  we  did,  we  would  not  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Pepper's  memory. 

Actually  no  single  person  has  captured, 
or  will  be  able  to  capture  the  whole  vital 
thrust  of  this  remarkable  man  for  his  true 
measure  lay  even  more  in  the  warmth  and 
humaneness  of  his  vibrant  and  compelling 
personality  than  in  recorded  events  of  his 
life. 

He  literally  radiated  a  warmth  which  ex- 
tended in  so  many  ways,  to  so  many  persons 
and  causes  that  we  will  never  know  or  be 
able  to  count  all  those  cheered,  helped,  or 
benefited  in  one  way  or  another  tlirough  his 
Interest  and  intervention. 

Perhaps  the  unanimous  reaction  to  him 
can  be  happily  capsuled  by  referring  to  a 
letter  recemJy  received  by  the  family.  This 
friend  wrote  that,  upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Pep- 
per's death,  he  "felt  Impelled  to  go  at  once 
to  the  telepihone  and  put  in  a  call  for  him 


because  he  knew  precisely  where  he  could 
be  reached." 

Cto  the  afternoon  of  Mi.  Pepper's  death  a 
radio  aunotincer  at  station  WPEN  broke  Into 
his  description  of  the  Philadelphia  munici- 
pal scandals  and  said,  "I  interrupt  to  tell 
you  that  Senator  George  Wharton  Pepper 
died  today  at  his  home  at  the  age  of  94. 
after  a  long  career  never  touched  by  the 
breath  of  scandal," 

In  support  of  these  generalities  let  me 
mention  Just  three  of  Mr.  Pepper's  personal 
qualities  which,  in  my  view,  highlight  his 
true  image.  In  this  way  we  will  be  speak- 
ing of  the  living  man  and  not  of  the  dead 
past.  In  doing  so  one  cannot  fall  to  feel 
both  presumptuous  and  afraid  because  men 
of  giant  stature,  gifted  Intelligence,  and  im- 
peccable character  have  already  occupied  the 
field. 

Fur  example,  on  May  24,  1957,  speaking  of 
t!ie  American  Law  Institute  and  Its  work  at 
the  annual  dinner  In  Washington,  Judge 
Learned  Hand  paid  an  awesome  tribute  to 
Mr  Pepper  who  was  in  attendance.  Said 
Judge  Hand:  "And  we  remember — and  always 
shall  remember — that  whatever  we  have  done 
and  whatever  we  are  that  has  been  good,  it 
has  been  through  him,  through  his  author- 
ship, through  his  leadership,  and  his  guid- 
ance " 

Seventeen  years  before  Leonard  Brockinp- 
ton,  leader  of  the  Canadian  bar  Included  the 
following  statement  in  his  address  to  the 
American  Bar  Association: 

"It  was  once  said  of  someone — I  think  of 
Robert  Louis  Steven.-^on — that  when  he  en- 
tered a  dining  room,  or  drawing  room  It  was 
as  though  another  candle  had  been  lit  *  •  • . 
When  he  [George  Wharton  Pepper)  comes 
into  a  meeting  of  lawyers  it  is  as  thougii 
many  lamp>6  were  lit,  for  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  his  ardent  and  glowing  spirit  is 
an  Illumination  to  all  who  follow  in  the 
pathway  of  Justice  and  the  footsteps  of  her 
handmaiden,    our    mistress,    the    law." 

Sentimentc  were  later  echoed  by  Sir  Nor- 
man Birkett.  former  Lord  Justice  of  Appeals 
of  England,  In  private  correspondence.  But 
the  small  voices,  as  well  as  the  great. 
clamour  to  be  heard  and  It  may  not  be  In- 
appropriate to  listen  briefly. 

Somehow  speaking  of  the  living  man 
seems  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  his 
comprehensive  and  careful  funeral  instruc- 
tions which  in  part  read  as  follows: 

"I  want  the  service  to  be  redolent  with 
life  and  hope.  My  hope  is  that  everybody 
present  will  leave  the  church  with  a  sense 
of  exaltation  and  renewed  faith.  I  hate  a 
doleful  or  lugubrious  funeral."  In  this 
spirit  of  life  and  hope  I  venture  to  go  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Pepper  was  a  man  of  outgoing  per- 
sonality, articulate  and  friendly.  His  vo- 
cabulary and  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage were  second  to  none.  He  was  always 
able  to  fine*  the  exact  word  to  express  his 
precise  meaning.  People  in  all  walks  of  life 
reacted  to  this  articulate  friendly  outgoir.g 
quality  in  Just  the  same  way. 

A  reporter  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune's  article  of  May  25  said:  "Rich  and 
pc/or,  high  and  low.  reacted  alike  to  his 
charm" 

A  former  employee  at  Mr.  Pepper's  ofBce 
WTOte.  "His  presence  in  the  world  was  an  in- 
spiration •  •  •  which  lifted  an  ordinary 
humdrum  day  Into  a  day  you  were  glad 
to  be  living  In,  merely  by  his  way  of  saying 
'good  morning'  to  you." 

Next,  Mr.  Pepper  was  a  man  of  great 
humanity,  generous  almost  to  a  fault,  and 
always  ready  to  help  those  In  need.  The 
simplest  way  to  Illustrate  such  a  character- 
istic would  be  to  list  the  enormous  number 
of  positions  of  leadership  he  held  through- 
out his  long  career  In  welfare  activities. 
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But  again  these  arp  well  known  and  readily 
available,  so  let's  look  at  It  from  a  different 
and  more  Intimate  p'Mnt  of  view 

Although  a  man  of  no  inherited  wealth, 
he  supported,  during  his  active  years,  wel- 
fare causes  far  beyjnd  the  limits  allowed 
by  the  Income  tax  la^/s 

In  addition,  a  number  of  individual  situa- 
tions, which  could  never  have  met  the  test 
of  tax  deductibility  came  to  light  at  the 
close  of  his  active  -areer,  which  situations 
no  one   had   ever  krown   about   before. 

Kindness  and  selfless  generosity  were  a 
way  of  life  with  him.  But  humanity  is 
made  up  of  a  numlier  of  qualities  in  addi- 
tion to  generosity.  One  of  them  is  Just  plain 
humaneness,  and  ptrhaps  the  following  let- 
ter which  was  recen:ly  received  from  Claude 
Pcpp>er,  former  Democratic  Senator  from 
Florida — and  no  relation — will  Illustrate  a 
further  facet  of  his  quality  of  humanity  of 
which  I  speak.  iSenator  Claude  Pepper 
"rites:  "My  first  ct  ntact  with  the  Senator 
came  when  I  recened.  soon  after  going  to 
the  Senate  ( totally  i  by  mistake,  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  3y  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  t  lanking  him  for  raising 
the  $800,000  Repufclican  deficit.  I  sent  it 
oi  to  the  Senator  with  some  humorous  re- 
mark and.  as  you  nay  imagine,  received  a 
clever  reply  from  liim.  Sliortly  thereafter, 
w"  exchanged  photographs.  The  Senawr  s 
photograph,  which  1  u.sed  to  have  proudly 
hanging  1'  my  ofiBce   read: 

"  To  the  Pepper  wlio  is.  from  the  Pepper 
who  was.  with  bcft  wi.'-!ies  for  everything 
but  success.' 

"A  good  many  years  later  he  sent  me   the 
'Philadelphia  La\vy«r,'  and  on  tlie  flyleaf  in- 
scribed the  foUovanj; 
"If  Peter  Piper   e.er  picked 
Two  p»eppers  tha'   were  jnckled 

These  quoth  lie. 
( .*.nd  owned  tha-    he  was  tickled), 
If  either  one  waf  offered  drink 

He'd  lap  it  up  ^o  heartv 
TTiRt  neither  one  would  stop  to  think 
They  differed  as  to  party  ' 
•In  bad  verse,  but  with  the  spirit  of  ad- 
miration I  alwa3-s  bore  him,  on  a  little  Law 
Review    article   thai    i   sent    him   I    inscribed 
the  following- 

•'   There   are  Peppers   good   and  Peppers  bad 
And  Peppers  red  ;  nd  green. 
There  aje  Peppers  strong  and  Peppers  weak 

And  Peppers  no  doubt  mean. 
But  of  all  the  Pepoers  known  to  me 

Whether  on  land  or  sea. 
You're  the  kind  o:  Pepper 

I'd  really  like  to  be.' 
"He    was    one    of    the    great    of    our    time. 
Surely  we  shall  no-,  see  his  like  again." 

About  an  hour  after  Mr.  Pepper's  death  I 
took  a  cab  to  the  andertakcr's  estabU&hent, 
Naturally  this  final  severance  lay  heavy  on 
my  mind.  I  said  to  the  taxi  driver,  "We 
have  lo6t  one  of  Philadelphia's  great  today  " 
He  replied.  "No-,  many  of  those  around 
here,  brother;  whj  was  It?  Senator  Pep- 
I>er?  " 

I  like  to  think  o  this  not  as  a  coincidence 
but  as  a  condition  of  mind  of  our  citizenry, 
and  I  believe  It  wa;.. 

Finally,  Mr.  Pep;>er  was  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous humor.  He  found  fun  in  life.  He  loved 
stories  and  anecdnes.  He  saw  the  funny 
side  of  any  situation  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible to  see  fun. 

Most  of  you  h.ive  listened  to  him  and 
laughed  with  him  Thank  heavens  quite  a 
few  of  us  jjossess  a  sense  of  humor.  But  too 
often  this  blessed  quality  stops  short  when 
the  subject  Is  one's  self.  Mr.  Pepper  could 
laugh  at  himself. 

I  recall  vividly  one  office  meeting.  Mr. 
Pepper  was  force  uUy  describing,  with  his 
remarkable  persufsive  clarity,  a  legal  theory 
in  support  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  position. 


In  point  of  fact,  he  was  using  his  piirtners 
and  a.'i.sociates  for  skull  practice,  preparing 
for  the  forthcoming  appellate  court  contest. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  skillfully  made 
point,  he  looked  around  the  table  of  admir- 
ing faces  and  said.  "Boys,  what  do  yot;  think 
of  If" 

The  group  was  somewhat  overawed  by  Mr 
Peppers  oratory  and  nobody  said  arj-thiiig 
for  a  minute,  whereupon  Mr  Pepper  turned 
to  one  partner  for  whose  legal  ability  he  had 
a  particularly  high  regard  and  of  whom  he 
was  particularly  fond,  and  said  to  this 
partner.  "Well.  X.  what  do  you  say?" 

X  seemed  In  sort  of  a  brown  study,  but  the 
question  brought  an  answer  Just  as  if  X  was 
a  machine  and  his  answer  button  had  been 
pushed  He  said.  "AM  damn  nonsense— Just 
nonsen«;e" 

Mr  Pepper  lo'iked  startled  for  a  second, 
then  threw  b-ick  his  head  and  roared  with 
spontaneous  laughter.  It  was  a  Ixautiful 
scene,  oue  which  no  man  present  will  e\-er 
forget:  on*^  which  stamps  an  indelll)le  and 
human  picture  of  this  man  on  thi?  :nind 
fore-.er 

I  wanted  to  share  that  picture  with  you 
For  that  was  Mr.  Pepper — warm,  generous 
and  fun-loving,  generosity  In  desijtn,  hu- 
manity in  execution,  moderation  in  success. 

Let  me  conclude  this  inadequate  attempt 
at  a  very  personal  word  picture  by  turning 
i.bout  and  par.-^phrasing  for  that  picture  Mr. 
Pepj>er's  own  Inscription  on  the  photograph 
he  sent   to  Claude  Pepper  a   long  time  ago: 

'To  the  Pepper  that  Wiis  and  to  t.^e  Pep- 
p>er  that  is,  from  all  those  for  whom  he  has 
set  a  shining  example  of  what  a  lawyer 
should  be,  wishing  him  nothing  but  perpet- 
ual joy      May  he  rest  in  peace." 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously 
nd'ipted  by  rising  vote  of  the  assemby: 

"Rrsnhcd.  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
as.semb!y,  unanimously  record  our  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  incon^iparable 
and  many-sided  contribution  rendered  by 
George  Whartz-.n  Pepper  to  the  cause  of  Jus- 
tice In  this  Commonwealth  and  Nation 
through  this  a.ssoclatlon  and  otherwise,  and 
direct  that  the  foregoing  remarks  and  this 
resolution  be  spread  on  the  recordii  of  the 
association  as  a  permanent  testimonial  of 
our  respect,  affection,  and  esteem  for  him. 
and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  his  .sur- 
viving daughter,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Newbold." 

Done  at  Bedford  Springs,  Pa  .  June  28. 
1961. 


FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SELECTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
standing  Committee  on  Federal  Judi- 
ciary of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Mr.  Bei-nard  G.  Segal,  recently  delivered 
an  address  on  "Federal  Judicial  Selec- 
tion— Progress  and  the  Promise  of  the 
Future,  "  at  New  Orleans,  La.  I  iun  suie 
the  address  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
Senators,  to  the  press,  and  to  the  public 
generally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Federal    Judicial    Srliction — Procpess    and 
-TTHi  Promise  or  the  I-^uture 

(An  address  delivered  by  Regent  Bernard  G. 
Segal,  chairman,  standing  committee  on 
Federal  Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, New  Orleans,  La..  March  28, 
1961) 

Mr.  President  and  fellows  of  the  college, 
to  President  Kennedy  will  fall,  In  this  year 
of  1961  the  responsibility  of  appointing  more 


;udges  to  the  Federal  bench  than  any  other 
President  in  our  whole  hirtrry  has  named 
in  an  entire  term  of  four  years  If  legis- 
lation already  passed  by  the  Senate  and  pres- 
ently pending  in  the  House  is  enacted  into 
law.  the  total  number  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's appointments  this  year  may  well 
amount  to  125  Judges — fully  one-third  of 
pll  the  judges  on  the  Federal  bench  todpy 

The  question  whether  in  the  filling  of 
th^se  important  lifetime  Judgeships,  the 
processes  of  cur  political  system  will  work 
at  their  finest,  fulfilling  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  the  people,  and  securing  none  but 
the  best  qualified  lawyers  and  Judges  for  the 
Federal  bench,  will  be  answered  in  largest 
p-'.rt  by  the  determination  of  the  President 
and  his  advisers.  But  another,  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  factor,  will  be  how  active, 
how  effective  the  lawyers  of  the  country  will 
be.  through  the  organized  bar  and  all  lt.s 
segments.  In  helping  secure  the  most  quah- 
fied  persons  available  for  these  appoint- 
ments; how  determined,  how  militant  they 
will  be  in  counteracting  the  pressures  some- 
times exerted  in  behalf  of  lawyers  not  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  the  Federal  bench. 

The  role  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral Judges  commenced  In  1945.  In  that  year, 
the  association  created  for  the  first  time  a 
.■special  committee  on  Federal  Judiciary 
Tills  committee  was  successful  in  quickly 
establlshing  a  cordial  relationrhip  with  t;.e 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  made  :t 
a  practice,  which  succeeding  chairman  have 
continued,  to  notify  the  chairman  of  the 
An-.erican  Bar  Association  committee  whei.- 
fver  there  was  to  be  a  hearh.ig  on  a  Judici.-ii 
nomination.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion committee  was  thus  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advise  the  Senate  committee  of  its 
collective  opinion  on  the  nominee's  qualifi- 
cations. 

In  two  notable  Instances  in  those  days, 
the  strong  objections  of  the  American  B.^r 
Association  committee,  backed  by  evidence 
vigorously  presented  at  public  hearings  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  resulted  In  Preci- 
dent's  withdrawing  the  nominations  and 
submitting  other  more  qualified  nominees 
instead.  A  fellow  of  this  college.  John  G. 
Buchanan,  was  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  si>ecial  committee  at  that 
time.  He  conducted  the  Investigation  and 
presented  the  evidence  before  the  subcom- 
mittee in  one  of  these  cases. 

From  1945  to  1952,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation committee  made  repeated  efforts  to 
establish  a  similar  relationship  with  the  At- 
torney General,  but  it  was  completely  un- 
successful. The  channels  of  communication 
from  the  Attorney  General  to  the  committee 
were  practically  nonexistent.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  committee  followed  the 
only  procedure  available  to  It.  When  it 
knew  of  a  vacancy,  it  canvassed  the  judges 
and  lawyers  of  the  particular  community  and 
sent  to  the  Attorney  General  a  list  cf  quali- 
fied persons  available  for  appointment. 
Often,  however,  before  the  committee  had  an 
opportunity  to  complete  Its  canvass,  the  nom- 
ination had  already  been  made.  And  In 
numerous  other  cases,  the  committee's  first 
information  of  the  existence  of  a  vacancy 
came  from  the  public  announcement  that 
the  President  had  sent  a  nominee's  name  to 
the  Senate.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
this  was  the  situation  as  recently  as  8  years 
ago. 

In  August  1952  a  notable  step  forward 
was  taken.  Ross  L.  Malone.  a  fellow  in  this 
college,  had  Just  been  appointed  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Promptly  thereafter,  he  entered  Into  an 
a^eement  with  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion committee  that  he  would  submit  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  committee  for  its 
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investigation,  report,  and  recommendation, 
the  name  of  each  prospective  Judicial  nomi- 
nee. ThiB  was  to  be  done  simultaneously 
with  the  submission  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  which  traditionally  had 
conducted  investigations  prior  to  any  nom- 
ination. As  it  happened,  there  were  no  Ju- 
dicial nominations  during  the  short  F>erlod 
of  President  Truman's  term  which  remained, 
but  Mr.  Malone's  agreement  represented  an 
important  principle,  officially  pronounced, 
and  a  blueprint  for  future  development. 

Attorney  General  Brownell  and  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Rogers,  with  President 
Elsenhower's  approval,  put  the  system  into 
effect  Immediately  after  they  assumed  office 
in  1953.  There  was  one  modification.  Mr. 
Brownell  suggested  that  the  committees' 
influence  would  be  more  persuasive  and  its 
reports  less  suspect  of  partisanship  In  behalf 
of  any  Individual,  if  It  discontinued  Its 
practice  of  proposing  names  of  individuals 
when  vacancies  occurred.  The  committee 
readily  adopted  Mr.  Brownell's  recommenda- 
tion, and  since  then,  the  ABA  has  scrupu- 
lously  avoided    initiating  any   nominations. 

Step  by  step,  appointment  by  appoint- 
ment, the  program  developed  during  Mr. 
Brownell's  tenure  as  Attorney  General,  and 
later  during  Mr.  Rogers'  when  Judge  Walsh 
became  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

During  the  8  years,  there  were,  of  course, 
many  problems  and  numerous  difficulties, 
but  there  were  remarkably  rapid  advances. 
too. 

A  word  about  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion standing  committee  on  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. It  consists  of  11  members,  1  from 
each  of  the  Federal  circuits.  A  majority  of 
the  members.  6  of  the  11.  are  fellows  of  this 
college. 

The  primary  sources  of  the  committee's 
information  on  a  prospective  nominee's 
qualifications  are  the  opinions  of  the  Judges 
and  the  lawyers  of  the  community  Involved. 
We  endeavor  to  secure  the  views  of  a  fair 
cross  section  of  the  bench  and  bar  there, 
always  including  American  Bar  Association. 
State,  and  local  bar  association  officials,  and 
fellows  of  this  college.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
our  committee  is  the  conduit  through  which 
the  Informed  opinion  of  the  bench  and  the 
bar  In  a  given  area,  sifted  and  weighed,  is 
objectively  conveyed  to  the  President 
through  the  Attorney  General. 

To  us  as  lawyers  it  seems  clear  that  the 
opinions  of  lawyers,  through  the  organized 
bar,  should  be  sought  and  should  carry 
weight  with  the  President  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judges.  Government  seeking  a  sci- 
entist for  highly  skilled  work  In  a  critical 
scientific  area  would  be  expected  to  solicit 
the  advice  of  the  professional  community 
of  scientists.  In  the  process  of  Judicial  ap- 
pointments. Government  Is  seeking  a  lawyer 
for  highly  skilled  work  in  the  critical  areas 
of  litigation  and  Justice;  it  would  seem 
equally  appropriate  that  It  officially  solicit 
the  recommendation  of  the  professional 
community  of  lawyers. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  the  reasonableness  of  this 
view,  vigorous  protests  have  been  voiced 
against  the  role  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's standing  committee  plays.  Though 
now  greatly  reduced  In  number  and  inten- 
sity, these  protests  still  continue.  They  come 
not  only  from  disappointed  candidates  and 
their  sponsors.  Some  officials,  both  In  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of 
Government,  some  newsf>aper  editors  as  well, 
seem  sincerely  to  believe  that  the  Influence 
the  organized  bar  has  had  on  Judicial  ap- 
pointments in  recent  years  is  fundamentally 
wrong.  We  have  succeeded  in  converting 
many  of  them  as  our  work  has  progressed, 
and  our  objectives  and  procedures  have  be- 
come known  and  better  understood.  Im- 
fKjrtant  Senators  of  both  parties,  In  public 
addresses  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
have  acclaimed  the  committee's  work;  lead- 
ing newspaper  editors  have  commended  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  for  thus 


seeking  the  views  of  the  profession  through 
the  organized  bar  and  have  urged  that  the 
present  system  be  continued  and  carried 
forward. 

But  the  remaining  critics  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded merely  because  they  are  so  much  In 
the  minority.  The  organized  bar  is  a  pro- 
fessional agency  especially  qualified  by  ex- 
perience and  training,  to  occupy  a  respected 
position  of  advising  on  Judicial  selection.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  the  responsible  officials  In  Government, 
who  call  upon  this  committee  for  advice,  in- 
formation, and  service,  and  have  publicly 
commended  our  efforts,  we  must  meet  and 
answer  the  arguments  of  the  dissenters. 

By  continuous  and  public  representation 
of  our  p>oint  of  view,  we  must  persuade  them 
that  only  qualified  lawyers  should  be  named 
to  Judgeships  in  our  courts,  and  that  the 
organized  bar  is  the  best  professional  agency 
to  pronounce  on  the  qualifications  of  any 
lawyer  for  the  bench.  In  the  iRst  analysis, 
citizens  at  large  care  deeply  about  the  qual- 
ity of  their  judges  If  their  concern  is  prop- 
erly marshalled,  if  the  facts  are  given  them, 
they  will  heartily  support  and  esteem  every 
effort  of  the  lawyers  of  their  communities  to 
sectire  the  best  man  for  each  Judicial  post. 

Above  all.  In  carrying  on  our  work,  we 
must  realize  the  extremely  delicate  position 
the  committee  occupies.  The  committee  is 
not  an  agency  of  Government  It  has  no 
official  status.  Its  position  and  its  infiuence 
can  be  maintained  only  so  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  with  whom  it  works  con- 
tinue to  have  confidence  in  the  complete 
objectivity,  the  scrupulous  fairness,  and  the 
painstaking  thoroughness  of  ilie  commlt- 
t°es  investigations  and  roports. 

From  the  beginning,  a  probleni  witli  which 
the  committee  h.is  constantly  grappled  is 
the  definition  of  cjuaUfied  Some  standards 
must  bo  applied  in  determining  whether  an 
individual  is  qualified  to  be  a  Federal  judge. 
But  the  committee's  work  is  collecting  :he 
opinions  of  liie  profession  —of  lawyers  and 
judges-  -and  li^ese  opinions  come  to  us  In  all 
\nrieties  of  expression,  a  whole  range  of  in- 
formation and  reflections.  We  dare  not  im- 
pede standards  in  advance  of  our  canvass. 
we  must,  however,  apply  objecti\e  standards 
in  collating  all  the  data  and  the  opinions 
we  receive. 

Everyone  would  readily  agree  that  every 
person  appointed  to  a  Federal  judgeship 
should  be  possessed  of  character  Judgment, 
industry,  experience.  Judicial  temperament, 
professional  ability  This  is  axiomatic.  But 
to  apply  this  principle  to  any  given  case  is 
sometimes  difficult.  Long  ago.  a  great  prac- 
ticing lawyer,  Alexander  Hamilton,  observing 
how  difficult  it  would  be  in  the  new  Govern- 
ment to  secure  able  Judges,  commented  on 
the  tllfflculty  of  accurately  appraising  in  ad- 
vance whether  an  individual  would  be  a 
good  Judge.  Science."  he  observed,  "had 
discovered  no  way  of  measuring  the  faculties 
of  the  mind."     It  hasn't  even  yet 

AJl  of  us  as  lawyers  have  observed  the 
metamorphosis  which  that  thin,  black  robe 
can  cause  in  a  man.  But  dare  we  count  on 
it?  The  office  can  make,  has  made.  Its 
holder,  on  occasion.  On  more  occa.sions. 
however,  the  holder  has  reduced  the  office 
to  his  own  level.  Normally,  we  can  rely  on 
a  lawyer's  past  record  as  a  reliable  guicie  to 
his  future  performance  We  have  little  else 
to  rely  on;  it  is  ills  pa.st  record  which  our 
canvass  of  professional   opinion  reveals 

Sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  the  record  re- 
veals facts  which  oblige  the  committee  to  re- 
port adversely  on  a  prospective  nominee 
There  is  no  more  difl'zult  or  unpleasant  task 
for  any  group  of  lawyers  tlian  to  report  to 
executive  authority  that  an  individual  Is 
deemed  by  his  professional  colleagues  not 
qualified  for  a  post  to  which  lie  lias  prob- 
ably aspired  during  the  whole  of  his  career. 
Unfortunately,  our  committee  has  had  to 
make  many  such  unfavorable  reports — as 
many  as  27  In  a  single  year,     I  assure  you. 


we  have  never  made  an  unfavorable  report 
that  was  not  based  on  especially  intensive 
investigation,  particular  thoroughness,  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  and  weighing  of  testi- 
mony, and  a  very  deep  searching  of  our  own 
collective  soul. 

Many  reasons  may  contribute  to  the  Judg- 
ment "not  qualified."  Two  In  particular 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy  be- 
fore we  were  able  to  establish  them  a.s  ac- 
cepted principles,  at  least  Insofar  as  the 
President,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  were  concerned 

One  is  the  matter  of  age.  It  Is  only  3  years 
since  it  has  become  firmly  established  that  i-.o 
lawyer  60  years  or  over,  should  be  appointed 
to  a  lifetime  Judgeship  for  the  first  time, 
unless  he  is  regarded  by  professional  opinion 
as  'well  qualified  "  or  "exceptionally  well 
qualified,"  and  is  in  excellent  health.  This 
rule  has  not  been  applied  to  a  Federal  Judge 
under  consideration  for  elevation  to  an  ap- 
pellate court,  but  the  rule  has  been  that  in 
no  event,  should  anyone,  even  a  Judge  beiiiK 
elevated  to  an  appellate  court,  be  appointed 
if  he  has  passed  his  64th  birthday.  Congress 
itself  has  decreed  that  a  Federal  Judge,  with 
the  requisite  years  of  service,  may  retire  at 
age  65  with  full  pay  for  life.  Surely  this  is 
not  the  age  at  which  a  person  should  be 
tendered  a  new  appointment. 

One  other  qualification — really  disquali- 
fication— has  aroused  even  more  dispute. 
This  is  the  question  whether  a  lawyer  should 
be  required  to  have  trial  experience  before 
he  Is  considered  qualified  for  appointment 
to  the  Federal  bench  In  England,  of  course, 
no  one  but  a  barrister  is  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench.  Our  committee  has  not 
adopted  the  rigid  view  that  only  trial  lawyers 
sb.ould  be  considered,  but  we  have  taken  the 
position,  from  which  we  have  refused  to 
recede,  that  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  a 
US  district  court — a  trial  bench  called  upon 
to  conduct  the  most  complex  and  varied  liti- 
gation— a  lawyer  to  l>e  considered  must  have 
a  reasonable  amount  of  trial  experience,  pref- 
erably at  least  some  of  it  In  the  Federal 
courts  We  have  stood  firm  in  this  position, 
even  though  it  has  resulted  in  delaying  ap- 
pointment of  needed  Judges  for  a  year  and 
a  half  In  two  cases  and  for  more  than  a 
year  In  a  third.  In  two  of  the  cases, 
the  individuals  were  incumbent  U.S.  at- 
torneys. Nevertheless,  the  President  and 
tlio  Attorney  General  supported  the  com- 
mittee's position  and  the  appointments  were 
not   made, 

A  measure  of  the  usefulness  of  the  com- 
mittee to  public  authority  may  be  found  in 
the  increased  use  of  the  committee  in  the 
past  few  years.  For  example,  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
tlie  committee  was  not  consulted  respyecting 
appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  But  a  change  came  begin- 
ning with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan.  when  President  Elsenhower  an- 
noimced  that  he  wished  to  have  the  report 
and  recommendation  of  the  American  Bar 
A.ssociation  committee  before  considering  the 
nomination.  And  from  that  time  on,  by 
virtue  of  the  President's  decision,  the  com- 
mittee's role  respecting  Supreme  Court 
nominations  has  been  the  same  as  for  all 
other  courts, 

A  serious  complaint,  proved  by  our  expe- 
rience over  several  years'  appointments,  was 
that  the  committee's  views  were  being  sought 
too  late  in  the  nominating  process.  Usually. 
we  received  only  a  single  name  per  vacancy- - 
the  person  who  had  virtually  been  decided 
upon  for  the  vacancy,  most  often  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  prospective  nominee  and 
his  senatorial  sponsor  Under  these  circum- 
stances, only  clearest  evidence  of  the  most 
glaring  lack  of  qualification  could  stop  the 
nomination, 

TTiree  years  ago.  in  a  step  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Judge  Walsh  agreed  to  use  the 
committee  at   a  much   earlier  point    in   the 
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selective  process — to  request  of  us  an  in- 
formal irivestlgatlon  and  report  on  every 
Individual  whose  nijne  was  submitted  to 
the  President  or  the  Attorney  General  by 
any  responsible  source,  and  who  therefore 
was  likely  to  be  seric  usly  considered  for  the 
nomination.  Tliis  preliminary  screening, 
conducted  by  the  chiiirman  and  the  member 
of  the  comm.ittee  from  the  particular  circuit 
In  which  the  vacancy  exists,  has  provided 
the  Attorney  General  with  information  con- 
cerning the  comparative  qualifications,  early 
In  the  appointive  process,  of  all  probable 
candidates  It  has  in  nvimcrous  cases  en- 
abled the  President  to  hold  out  for  tlie  bet- 
ter or  the  best  of  a  number  of  qualified 
candidates. 

The  informal  requests  did  not  eliminate 
formal  reports  In  every  case,  the  commit- 
tee is  still  asked,  at  the  same  time  ;.s  the 
FBI.  for  a  furmai  report  on  the  qualifications 
of  the  person  who  finally  ;.i)pcars  nic:>st  likely 
to  be  nominated 

To  accommodate  the  procedures  of  the 
committee  to  this  significant  new  function, 
the  committee  no  1  inger  uses  only  the  word 
"qualified  "  in  affirmative  reports.  It  now 
distinguishes  among  tiio-se  whom  profes- 
sional opinion  deems  "qualifled,"  "well 
qualified."  or     exceptionally  well  qualified." 

The.^*  changes  have  iarought  singularlv 
beneficial  results  c\en  though  the  informal 
reports  have  vastly  Increased  tlie  commit- 
tee's responsibilities  and  the  volume  of  Its 
work.  In  a  single  year,  the  committee  ha.s 
been  called  upon  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  qualifications  of  127  judges  and  law- 
yers, as  many  as  19  in  connection  with  a 
single  vacancy.  If  they  were  evenly  spaced, 
that  would  mean  a  report  every  2'2  work- 
ing days,  if  the  committee  worked  6  days  a 
week.  Tills  gives  some  ir.dication  of  the 
high  level  of  the  liiil.son  which  had  developed 
between  the  Department  of  Justice  and  tlie 
committee.  It  could  not  have  been  im- 
proved tipon. 

Most  of  tlie  committee's  contacts  were 
vtith  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  to  whom 
was  delegated  prime  respv,)ns»bliiiy  for 
processing  judicial  app-'iinniCnts.  In  ad- 
dressing the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  1959.  Judge 
Walsh,  speaking  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Judiciary  Committee.  stated: 
""i'our  chairman  •  •  •  has  become,  next  to 
the  Attorney  General  himself.  I  think,  my 
most  intimate  associ.ite  in  Washington.  I 
work  with  him  and  spend  more  time  with 
him  and  talk  longer  with  him  than  anybody 
elj-e   in    the  Department  " 

By  the  end  of  the  Eisenl-^ower  adminis- 
tration^-8  years  after  the  Attorney  General's 
arrangement  with  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation committee  had  first  been  put  into 
effect — certain  statements  of  the  utmost 
significance  could  be  mode  with  comp'iete 
assurance.  It  could  bo  said  that  no  person 
would  be  considered  by  the  President  for 
nomination  to  a  lifetime  Judge.ship  without 
first,  R  preliminary  screening,  later,  a  formal 
report  to  the  Attorney  General,  by  the 
American  Bar  Assocm:  ions  standing  com- 
mittee on  Federal  judiciary.  It  could  be 
said  that  the  President  would  not  nominate 
to  any  Federal  court,  'ncluding  the  Supreme 
Court,  any  person  whom  the  committee.  f<.)r 
valid  reasons  stated  in  detail  to  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  had  repttrted  as  "not 
qualified,"  Indeed,  during  the  last  3-  years 
of  the  administration,  no  nomination  had 
been  made  without  a  pru.r  favorable  report 
from  tlie  committee:  during  these  3  years, 
two  otit  of  every  three  appointees  to  the 
US.  courts  had  been  rated  by  the  ccmmit- 
tee.  not  merely  as  "qualified."  but  as  "well 
CjU.Uified"  or  "exceptionally  well  qiialiiied" — 
designations  reserved  for  the  best  qualifled 
among   those   available. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  record  was 
not  improved  Appointments  during  the 
past    8    years    have    been    made,    as    before, 


primarily  from  members  of  the  pKlitical 
party  of  Vae  administration  in  c^ce  In- 
variably, Preaidents  have  appointed  udges 
frc«n  the  ranks  of  their  own  party.  Criticism 
on  this  score  goes  back  as  far  as  the  Presi- 
dencies of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Judicial  appointments  by  Democrat- 
ic Presidents  Cleveland,  Wilson,  Fr mklln 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  Truman  ranged  f r  am  92 
percent  Democratic  by  President  Tiuman 
to  99  percent  Democratic  by  Presiden;  Wil- 
son. Judicial  appointments  of  Republican 
Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft.  Hard- 
ing. Coolidge.  Hoover,  and  Eisenhov.er 
ranged  from  8o  percent  Republican  by 
President  Hoover  to  98  percent  Repu oilcan 
by   President    H;u-ding. 

The  impiication  of  this  is  not  at  all  to 
suggest  that  political  bia.s  or  partistnthip 
i-s  an  issue  ui  liie  cour;r>x;m.  The  members 
of  this  College  are  best  qualified  to  attest  to 
ihe  fact  that  wiili  remarkably  few  c-xce;jt,ijns 
ill  our  history.  Federal  judges,  secure  ;n  life 
tenure,  have  left  political  affiliations  behind 
tiicm  wiicn  they  mounted  the  Bench,  and 
have  conducted  the  Judicial  function  with- 
out couolderatlon  of  i)rc\ious  i-any  associa- 
tions. 

And.  of  course,  there  Is  nothing  inherently 
wrong  about  political  activity  prior  to  a 
lawyer's  appointment  to  the  bench.  Lawyers 
traditiiinally  are  leaders  in  politics  One  of 
the  strongest  position*  the  Americm  Bar 
Ai;;ociatlon  committee  has  taken  on  any 
question  is  that  polilic.U  activity  should  not 
Lar  a  lawyer  from  appointment  as  a  Federal 
Judge— ar.y  more  than  it  should  be  his  pri- 
mriry  qualifictlon. 

But  certainly  we  cannot  expect  to  have  full 
clti.:en  respect  for  law  and  our  couris.  so 
long  as  members  of  the  public  have  their 
prefcnt  cynicism  abjut  Judicial  appoint- 
ments and  p<jlitics.  Citizens  have,  not  un- 
justly, come  to  regard  Judicial  app>-;i-:mciits 
as  m.itters  of  political  pi.tronagc.  just  like 
r.ppointments  of  local  postmasters. 

Under  the^e  circumctanccs.  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  long  contended  for  the 
austere  objective  that  only  the  best  qualified 
lawyers  or  judges  available  should  be  ap- 
piir.ted  Federal  Judges,  withiut  regard  for 
piiliiical  affiliation.  We  recognize  we  are  a 
I..iig  way  from  achieving  this  objective,  but 
wp  shall  continue  to  .-trive  for  it  nevertheless. 

In  the  meantime,  we  .seek  bipartisanship 
in  appointments  as  an  intermediate  step 
This  is  controversial,  too.  There  are  those 
wlio  argue  that  in  bipartisan  appointments, 
politics  would  continue  to  be  as  much  of  a 
factor  as  bef  re,  I  do  not  think  so.  As 
Judge  Wal.sh  has  nptly  remarked,  bipartisan 
.'.pix  intments  would  reduce  the  iniprict  of 
p.irtlsan  pilitlcs  on  Judicial  selection.  It 
w,-:!)!"!  create  a  whotesome  atmosphere 
rronnd  the  wh'ie  is'^ue  of  judicial  app-^lnt- 
m-r.ts,  nnd  w^ti'd  be  a  long  step  trw.ird 
est:il.ilish:ng  in  the  public  miind,  the  differ- 
er.ce  between  a  Fcdcrn!  Judg??hip  and  Fed- 
er.U  patronage. 

When  President  Elsenhower  assumed  ofTice 
npprnximately  84  percent  of  the  Federal 
judges  hnd  been  Democrats  when  appiinted 
He  .announced  his  determination  to  make 
appointments  en  a  bipartisan  basis  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Four  yer.rs  liter,  when 
tlie  balance  of  Judgeships  was  approa'i.ing 
more  neir!;,-  toward  equality  between  the 
two  pnrtles.  Attorney  General  Rogers  stated 
that  it  would  be  desirable  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  to  prevent  a  gross  Imbal- 
nncp  from  evrr  o^'ctirring  again.  He  urged 
l)oth  political  parties,  in  the  pttblic  interest, 
to  arrange  appropriate  snfeguards  to  this 
end 

Latt  summer,  for  the  first  time  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  either  poliiiciil  party,  the  Amerlctui 
B.Tr  As-'oclation  standing  committee  and  r.n 
American  Bar  Association  special  committee, 
assisted  by  Albert  E.  Jenner.  regent  of  this 
college,  were  successful  In  having  Included 
in  the  Republican  platform,  a  plank  cabling 


for  Federal  judges  to  be  appointed  on  the 
basis  of  highest  qualifications  and  without 
limitation  to  a  single  political  party.  Pos- 
sibly, in  an  oral  presentation,  the  American 
Bar  Association  representative  might  have 
persuaded  the  Democratic  platform  commit- 
tee to  recede  from  its  rejection  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  proposal,  but  an  un- 
fortunate plane  cancellation  resulted  In  oxa 
representative's  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  Just 
after  the  meeting  of  the  conimittee  bad  been 
adjourned. 

In  a  loiter  to  oiir  regent.  John  Randall, 
tiicn  president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Vice  President  Nixon  said  last  August 
■  I  believe  :t  is  essential  •  •  •  that  the  best 
qui'Jilied  lawyers  nnd  Judges  available  be 
appointed  to  Judicial  office,  and  •  •  •  that 
the  numljer  of  Judges  in  Federal  courts  from 
each  of  the  major  political  parties  be  ap- 
proxim.itely   equal." 

Editori.il  writers  throughout  the  country 
hailed  these  statements  at  the  time,  and 
urged  their  implementation  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Undoubtedly,  the  stage 
was  set  for  a  major  step  forward  In  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  political  considerations 
in  Judicial  appointments.  That  was  the 
situation  as  a  new  administration  took  o\er 
the  reins  on  January  20.  1961. 

This  year  1961  may  well  be  regarded  in  the 
future,  as  the  start  of  a  new  era  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  Judiciary, 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  first  t,me  in  40 
yo.irs.  the  judges  sitting  in  the  Federal 
courts  throuthovit  the  Nation  arc  just  about 
evenly  divided  as  to  their  preappolntment 
political  pnrty  afTiliation  — half  of  them  Dem- 
ocratic  half  Republican 

I.T  the  second  pl.Tce.  there  are  certain  to 
be  more  appointments  of  Federal  judges  to 
the  US  court..s  this  year,  than  ever  before 
in  1  year — Indeed  in  a  whole  presidential 
term — In  the  history  of  the  country. 

Tie  Senate  has  piJ»ed  a  bill  providing  for 
73  new  judgeships — 10  In  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals. 63  in  the  district  courts.  The  House 
Ju'r.r'.;iry  Committee  has  reported  a  bill 
which  Would  create  71  new  Judgeships— 2 
fp-.ver  district  covirt  judgeships  than  in  the 
Senate  bill.  In  addition,  there  are  now  15 
vnc.'uicies  in  existing  judgeships — 6  in  the 
courts  of  appeals.  9  in  the  district  courts. 
Three  recess  appointments  await  action. 
These,  with  the  normal  number  of  vacan- 
cies created  in  any  year  by  retirement  and 
death,  mean  that  the  new  appointments  to 
be  made  by  President  Kennedy  during  this 
year  are  likely  to  reach  the  completely  un- 
jiircedented  tot.il  of  perhaps  as  many  :is  125 
judges. 

In  his  entire  4-year  administration  Pres;- 
der.t  Hoover  named  only  49  judges.  In  a 
similar  4-year  term.  President  Cle*. eland  ap- 
pointed 37  In  8  years.  President  Wilson 
made  only  72  ap}X)intment  •;  In  more  than  12 
vears,  President  FrankUn  Roosevelt  only  106. 
President  Kennedy  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  more  Judicial  appointments  this 
year  tii.m  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  hp.d 
in  ills  more  th.in  three  terms  of  office. 

In  tiic  tliud  place,  the  campaign  of  the 
organized  bar  for  appointment  of  only  tiie 
mopt  quail  :ed  lawyers  and  Judges  to  tiie 
Federal  bench,  without  regard  to  isoUtical 
pi^.rty.  now  has  the  widest  public  accept- 
a-'.ce  it  has  ever  received.  Within  the  p.i  t 
2  months,  editxari.als  and  articles  by  colmn- 
iii.-^ls  h.'i-.o  been  appearing  in  newjpapei-s 
ihrough.>ul  the  country  in  increasing  i.un.- 
bers.  spo'wlipluiug  the  issue  and  in  many 
cases  urging  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
new  IcKik  — adopting  the  Presiden ls  words, 
s.ime  liavc  s.-ud  a  Nlw  Froniicr  -in  the  mat- 
ter o:"  appointment  of  judges  ;n  the  U  S. 
cotirts.  This  very  morning's  mail  brouglit 
me  more  than  a  dozen  such  editorials  and 
articles,. 

Two  weeks  before  the  Kennedy  ndminis- 
tration  took  office.  President  Seymour  and 
I  visited  .At'orney  General-designate  R(  bcrt 
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Kennedy  and  Deputy  Attorney  General -des- 
ignate Byron  White.  We  received  their  un- 
equivocal commitment  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  would  continue  the  policy  of 
submitting  to  the  American  Bar  ABSoclatlon 
committee,  both  for  preliminary  screening 
and  for  later  formal  report,  all  names  of  per- 
sona under  consideration  for  Federal  judicial 
appointment,  and  of  appointing  only  those 
who  were  pronounced  clearly  qualified.  At 
the  hearing  on  his  confirmation  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  shortly  there- 
after, Attorney  General  Kennedy  reiterated 
this  statement. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  right  up  to  the 
present  moment,  I  have  received  from  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  White,  requests  for 
informal  opinions  on  37  individuals  under 
consideration  for  10  vacancies  in  courts  of 
appeals  and  district  courts — as  many  as  6 
for  a  single  vacancy.  I  have  also  received 
four  requests  for  formal  reports,  involving, 
in  each  case,  persons  as  to  whom  our  com- 
mittee had  previously  rendered  informal 
opinions. 

One  appointment  has  been  made— William 
A.  McRae.  Jr..  a  fellow  in  this  colleague,  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Florida.  Our  committee  had 
previously  reported  to  Judge  Walsh  our 
unanimous  view  that  Mr.  McRae  was  "ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified."  Mr.  White  had 
called  me  for  confirmation  of  this  report. 

Thus,  the  liaison  between  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy  and  Deputy  Attorney  General 
White  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  American 
Bar  Association  conxmittee  on  the  other,  is 
established.  Insofar  as  the  system  of  refer- 
ence for  investigations  and  reports  Is  con- 
cerned. There  has  already  been  developed  a 
relationship  of  frank,  easy,  and  confidential 
communication. 

There  have  been,  not  unnaturally,  certain 
dislocations,  which  If  Intentional,  would  be 
disturbing.  In  a  new  administration  with 
new  personnel,  some  confusion  Is  likely  to 
occur,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  liaison  we  have  been  accustomed  to  will 
not  continue  at  Its  eminently  satisfactory 
level.  For  my  own  part.  I  believe  that  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  and  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  White  are  entirely  sincere  In 
their  declarations  that  they  will  recommend 
only  clearly  qualified  persons  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench.  The  organized  bar  has 
no  more  Important  duty  than  to  give  them 
every  possible  support  in  the  attalimient  of 
this  objective.  Obstacles  will  undoubtedly 
be  thrown  in  their  path,  which  the  organ- 
ized bar  can  assist  them  in  overcoming. 

Finally,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  President  himself  Is  determined  In 
this  objective.  Some  of  you  will  recall  the 
sUtement  by  the  then  Senator  Kennedy  in 
his  letter  of  August  30,  1960  to  John  D. 
Randall,  at  that  time  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, after  expressing  full  agreements  with 
the  concept  of  a  qualified  and  independent 
Judiciary  as  promulgated  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  added  these  very  significant 
words: 

"I  would  hope  that  the  paramount  con- 
sideration in  the  appointment  of  a  judge 
would  not  be  his  political  party,  but  his 
qualifications  for  the  office. 

"Please  be  assured  of  my  cooperation  in 
the  effort  to  achieve  your  objectives  In  this 
regard." 

A  reading  of  the  entire  letter  justifies  the 

conclusion   that  Mr.   Kennedy   weighed   his 

words  carefully,  and  I  believe  he  wrote  them 

with  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  his  pledge  if 

^^^lected  President. 

Political  pressures  are  great  on  any  Presi- 
dent, especially  at  the  start  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration, marked  by  a  change  from  one 
party  to  another.  They  will  be  great  now 
in  the  area  of  judicial  appointments,  de- 
spite the  parity  which  at  last  exists  insofar 


as  the  prior  political  afflliation  of  Judges  now 
on  the  bench  is  concerned.  However,  the 
very  large  number  of  appointments  which 
President  Kennedy  will  be  making,  together 
with  the  substantial  support  of  the  organized 
bar  and  the  news  media  of  the  Nation,  af- 
ford him  the  greatest  opportunity  which 
has  been  available  to  any  President,  to  break 
new  and  significant  ground  In  the  matter  of 
judicial  appointments.  With  three  times  as 
many  appointments  in  1  year  as  mcst  Presi- 
dents have  had  in  a  full  term  of  4  years. 
President  Kennedy  has  sufficient  latitude  to 
enable  him  to  meet  every  proper  objective 
of  the  leaders  of  his  party,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  introduce  a  truly  bipartisan  aspect 
Into  his  judicial  appointments. 

I  must  report  In  frinkness.  that  since  the 
new  administration  has  taken  office,  there 
has  been  as  yet  no  concrete  evidence  of  an 
Intention  to  make  bipartisan  ajipoliitments 
nor  any  reiteration  of  President  Kennedy's 
pledge  of  last  August  At  a  hearing  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Ccimmlttee  earlier  this 
month.  Attorney  General  Kennedy  and  I 
testified  on  the  need  for  additional  Judge- 
ships, Congressman  McCi'Lloch  specifically 
asked  the  Attorney  General  whether  the  ad- 
ministration would  make  appointments  from 
both  pwlltical  parties.  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  did  not  specifically  commit  him- 
self on  this  question:  his  resi>onse  was,  "I 
think  the  best  qualified  Individuals  should 
be  selected  as  Judges  " 

I  assure  you  that  we  are  not  discouraged, 
and  certainly  we  shall  not  relax  our  efforts. 
The  administration  has  been  in  office  but  2 
months.  Only  one  appolntmeiit  has  actually 
been  made.  We  continue  to  believe  that  as 
President.  Mr.  Kennedy  will  carry  out  the 
h'gh  purpose  he  enunciated  as  candidate 
Tf  he  does  the  cause  of  the  sound  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  and  tlie  citizens'  esteem 
for  our  courts  will   alike   be   advanced 

Our  efforts,  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  need  the  con- 
tinuous active  support  of  every  segment  of 
the  organized  bar.  and  of  every  lawyer  Indi- 
vidually, Particularly,  there  ir  a  special 
area  In  which  vast  Improvement  is  needed, 
and  I  solicit  your  help  In  this.  Officials  of 
State  and  local  bar  associations,  and  of  im- 
portant professional  organizations,  such  as 
the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers,  have 
been  of  Incalculable  assistance  to  our  com- 
mittee In  connection  with  our  work.  How- 
ever, one  critically  Important  ta.i^k  can  be 
performed  best,  perhap,.  only,  at  the  local 
level,  rather  than  by  our  national  committee 
This  Is  the  task  of  Influencing  US  Senators 
and  local  political  leaders  — persuading  them 
to  propose  no  one  but  qualified  persons  for 
Judicial  appointment. 

A  few  Senators  have  lately  begun  the  prac- 
tice of  submitting  the  names  of  persons  they 
were  considering  to  Stale  and  local  bar  a-sso- 
ciatlons.  But  only  a  few — most  have  not 
Several  Senators  have  been  persuaded  t<i 
withhold  public  announcement  of  their 
choices  until  they  have  had  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  a  report  of  the  preliminary 
screening  by  our  American  Bar  Association 
committee.  A  number  of  others  have  re- 
cently instituted  the  practice  of  submitting 
several  names  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
advance  of  making  their  final  recommenda- 
tion. In  order  to  learn  which,  among  those 
they  were  considering,  were  deemed  best 
qualified  by  the  committee.  And  a  few  have 
actually  communicated  directly  wiih  tiie 
committee   to  secure   our  views. 

But,  In  my  opinion.  State,  and  local  bar 
associations,  and  Important  professional 
groups  like  this  college,  have  not  even 
scratched  the  surface  of  their  potential  In- 
fluence in  this  area.  Local  units  of  the 
organized  bar  simply  must  do  more  than 
they  have  done  up  to  now,  to  bring  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  their  influence  to  bear  on 
U.S.  Senators  and  political  leaders  to  assure 


the  sponsorship,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
appointment  process,  of  qualified  individuals 
only  For  if  the  first  candidates  publicly 
named  by  any  responsible  person  were  all 
individuals  on  whom  a  favorable  rep>ort 
could  be  given,  then  the  ultimate  choice 
would  necessarily  be  made  from  among  a 
much   higher-qualified   group. 

We  have,  let  me  say,  been  securing  a  very 
gi:>od  quality  of  Federal  Judges,  some  of  them 
unusually  able  and  qualified.  The  further 
vigorou.s  activity  by  State  and  local  bars 
which  I  am  urging  would  do  much  to  elimi- 
nate the  exceptions — which,  of  course,  are 
the  appointments  which  receive  the  greatest 
notoriety. 

The  final  check  on  public  acts.  In  our 
democratic  system,  is  the  vigorous  expression 
of  public  opinion  In  behalf  of  worthy  Ideals 
It  is  essential  to  our  free  society  that  the 
American  people,  lay  and  professional  alike, 
hold  the  Judgeship  in  the  highest  esteem. 
th:it  they  regard  it  as  the  symbol  of  impar- 
tial, fair,  and  equal  justice  under  law.  The 
selective  process  has  had  enough  of  political 
pressures  and  partisan  enthusiasms  In  the 
pa.st.  Public  opinion,  determined  that  the 
best  men  of  law  in  each  community  should 
be  persuaded  to  accept  the  most  critical  and 
demanding  posts  of  the  law.  could  effectively 
uphold  the  hands  of  all  who  strive  to  achieve 
this  result. 

It  is  the  lawyers'  task  to  lead  In  this  public 
campaign.  To  foster  understanding,  respect, 
and  support  of  our  courts  is  one  of  the  most 
solemn  duties  of  the  organized  bar.  It  can 
have  no  greater  Interest  than  the  Judicial 
system  of  the  country,  no  more  pressing  ac- 
tivity than  participation  in  the  selection, 
the  work,  and  the  well-being  of  the  bench 

I  enll.st  you  all  In  this  cause — the  next 
great  step  that  lies  ahead  for  the  organized 
bar 
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SEGREGATED  FACILITIES  FOR 
INDIANS 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
several  weeks  ago  there  was  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  David  Sentner 
criticizing  certain  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  as  pi-omoting  continua- 
tion of  segregated  facilities  for  Indians. 

These  charges  were  very  ably  answered 
by  the  junior  Senator  fiom  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss  I  on  May  29. 

There  has  recently  been  called  to  my 
attention  a  letter  from  Oliver  LaParge. 
president  of  the  Association  on  Ameri- 
can Indian  Affairs,  and  Clarence  Wesley, 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  addressed  to  the  syn- 
dicate which  originally  distributed  "the 
Sentner  article.  I  believe  that  this  let- 
ter should  also  be  included  in  the  Record 
and  should  serve  to  finally  dispose  of  the 
inaccurate  charges  leveled  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Association  of  American 

Indian  Ajtairs,  Inc  . 
New  York.  NY..  June  2.  1961 
Hearst  Headline  Services, 
Neic  York.  NY. 
To  the  Editor  : 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  col- 
umn by  Mr.  David  Sentner.  entitled  "Indian 
Sign's  on  Udall,"  which  attacks  Secretary 
Udalls  policies  on  Indian  affairs.  We  con- 
sider this  column  improper  and  unjust  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  It  tries  to  Introduce  politi- 
cal partisanship  into  the  field  of  Indian  pol- 
icy, In  which  such  partisanship  should  not 
exist,  and  (2)  the  column  simply  misrepre- 
sents the  facts. 


Federal  Indian  policy,  we  feel,  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  conscience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, of  equal  concern  to  members  of  both 
political  parties.  It  bears  no  relationship  to 
political  partisanship.  Indians  and  their 
friends  have  applauded  the  policies  on  In- 
dian affairs  of  Presidents  Hoover  and  Roose- 
velt They  have  condemned  the  policies  of 
the  last  years  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion and  of  the  early  years  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  They  have  praised 
the  policies  announced  by  Secretary  Seaton 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Ernst  during  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  his  record  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  his  p<5licy  pronounce- 
ments thus  far  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
have  confidence  in  Secretary  Udall. 

Our  trust  and  confidence  in  Mr.  Udall 
Is  thus  not  a  matter  of  politics.  It  Is  based 
on  his  past  record  and  on  our  expectations 
for  Ills  future  actions. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tehor  on  the  bill  which  is  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Sentner's  article  Is  a  part  of  that  past 
record  Mr  Udall's  action  In  recommending 
against  enactment  of  the  bill  conforms  fully 
to  what  Indians  hoped  he  would  do  on  this 
matter  Evidently  Mr  Sentner  was  not  In- 
formed on  that  subject.  Nor  was  Mr,  Sent- 
ner informed  on  the  contents  of  the  bill 
The  bill  Is  not  designed,  as  Mr.  Sentner 
thinks,  "to  bring  Indians  back  Into  the  gen- 
eral stream  of  American  life"  It  Is  simply 
a  bill  which  providr-s  a  Federal  subsidy  for 
States  exercising  criminal  and  civil  juris- 
diction on  Indian  reservations.  The  only 
issue  In  the  bill  is  whether  such  a  subsidy 
should  be  granted 

Indians  have  been  opposed  t«  a  law-and- 
order  subsidy  to  the  States  They  believe 
that  they  should  be  entitled  to  maintain 
local  home-rule  authority  as  long  as  they 
wish.  In  the  State  of  South  Dakol.i.  where 
State  law  provided  for  a  referendum  on  that 
question,  they  voted  overwhelmingly  In  favor 
of  continuing  liome-rulc  Indians  do  not 
want  to  see  a  situation  created  In  which  a 
Federal  grant  of  money  would  be  a  special 
incentive  for  a  State  to  end  Indian  home-rule 
powers  without  Indian  consent  When  they 
do  surrender  their  rights  voluntarily,  they 
expect  to  be  treated  Just  like  other  citizens 
of  the  States,  without  being  the  subject  of 
special  Federal  handout*  to  the  States  to 
finance  services  which  the  States  are  obli- 
gated to  provide. 

Let  us  make  It  clear  that  this  h.is  nothmg 
to  do  with  segregation.  Indians  have  not 
been  guilty  of  practices  of  discrimination 
Non-Indians  liave  been  welcome  to  reserva- 
tion schools,  no  one  questions  their  right  to 
eat  In  Indian-owned  eating  establishments 
or  to  ride  a  bus  through  a  reservation.  All 
they  ask  Is  that  they  be  allowed  to  maintain 
their  own  tribal  authority  as  lungj^gps  they 
wish  and  to  whatever  extent  they  wish. 

The  foregoing  Is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
problems  of  American  Indians,  which  are 
manifold  and  complex  President  Kennedy 
has  pledged  himself  to  find  solutions  to 
them,  to  eliminate  "the  conditions  of  pov- 
erty and  disease  which  afflict  so  many  Amer- 
ican Indians  '  and  to  embark  on  "a  program 
for  the  development  of  the  human  and 
natural  resources  of  Indian  reservations." 
Secretary  Udall's  staff  Is  now  working  on  a 
plan  to  carry  out  that  pledge  It  Is  Incum- 
bent on  all  of  us.  without  regard  to  party  or 
partisanship,  to  assist  our  Government  in 
this  effort  to  discharge  its  responsibility  to 
the  first  Americans. 

Oliver   La    Farce, 
President.    Association    on    American 
Indian  Affairs. 

Clarence  Wesley. 
President.  National  Congress  o]  Amer- 
ican Indians.  \ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?    If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  Pi'esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1961 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  entered  yester- 
day, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <  S.  1643 1 
to  improve  and  protect  farm  prices 
and  farm  income,  to  increase  farmer 
participation  in  the  development  of  farm 
programs,  to  adjust  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  line  with  the 
requirements  therefor,  to  improve  distri- 
bution and  expand  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  liberalize  and 
extend  farm  credit  services,  to  protect 
the  intere.st  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President.  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  which  I  call  up.  It  is  identified 
as"7-25-61-C." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  104, 
beginning  with  line  6,  strike  out  all  of 
paragraph  ( 1  >  down  through  line  12.  and 
renumber  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 
Before  I  take  up  the  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  a  few  other 
matters  which  are  related  to  the  agricul- 
tural program  and  the  operation  of  it 
under  the  bill.  First  I  wish  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  telegram  which  I  received, 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  persons  at 
Desmet,  S.  Dak.  The  telegram  poses  a 
question  to  President  Kennedy  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman.  The  text 
of  the  tele.sram  is  as  follows: 

Desmft,  S.  Dak.,  July  21.  1961. 
Scnatiir  Francis  Case, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Is  it  the  policy  of  your  administration  to 
remove  ASC  county  office  employees  solely 
because  of  political  afflliation  with  the  Re- 
publican or  Democrat  Party?  Previous  ad- 
ministrative regulations  prohibited  dismissal 
for  political  reasons  only.  Please  promptly 
advise  if  your  present  policy  is  opposed  to 
said  regulation.  Please  direct  your  reply  to 
Henry  Poppen.  Desmet.  S.  Dak.,  our  repre- 
sentative in  this  matter. 

The  telegram  is  signed  by  L.  E.  Clen- 
denning,  Hans  Lorenz.  Richard  Rowan. 
L.  A.  Crobin.  Chris  Thompson.  Merle 
Hoeye.  E.  W.  Westerberg.  Edna  Wester- 
berg.  Merle  Strieker,  W.  L.  Westerberg, 
O.  L.  Porter.  Russell  Lapsky,  Harold 
Cundy.  Leo  M.  Schultz,  Ella  B.  Schultz, 
Fred  Otto.  Duncan  Flann.  R.  W.  Habber- 
stad,  Andrei  P.  Tschetter.  Mrs.  Willis 
Drake,  Mrs.  Susie  S.  Tschetter.  Herbert 
Schoenfelter.  Clarence  Redl.  Hugh 
Evans,  Wayne  Nelson,  John  Wiles,  H.  W. 
Munger,  Earl  E.  Holm,  C.  H.  Hoey.  Ver- 


non R.  Johnson.  Glen  Vantassel,  Merle 
E  Pratt.  Dr.  Dan  L.  Slaight,  Mrs.  Dan 
R.  Slaight.  C.  E.  Greer,  Arthur  H.  Pop- 
pen.  M.  M.  Hyink,  Bernard  Petei-son, 
Don  Buchele.  K.  Buchele,  G.  H.  Krieger, 
Lee  McGarvie.  C.  L.  Korkow,  H.  Koppe- 
rud,  D.  Kopperud,  Stanley  Falconer, 
Frank  M.  Larsen,  Leroy  Helfinstine, 
Gordon  H.  Maxam,  W.  L.  Mikelson.  Mrs. 
Milton  Swenson.  H.  C.  Hendrickson, 
Lloyd  Smith,  Leroy  Pederson.  Leslie  E. 
Danielson,  Elden  Andersen,  Milo  Thors- 
vold,  Thomas  E.  Thorsvold,  Wayne  Rapp. 
Ralph  Rapp,  Clyde  Converse,  Loyd  Con- 
verse, Mayo  Neilson.  Leslie  Nelson.  My- 
run  Matron.  K.  V.  Hesby.  K.  E.  Hesby, 
Art  Kallesen.  Elmer  Ellingsen.  Orville 
Ryland.  Walter  Fenske.  Ray  Pedersen, 
Dwaine  Nelson,  A.  A.  Nelson.  Roy  Elm- 
strand,  A.  F.  Peterson,  Milo  A.  Peterson. 
Linell  A.  Johnson.  Arch  Nelson.  Harry 
Bailey.  Ecil  Goss,  Kenneth  Widman,  Er- 
nest B.  Johnson,  Edith  V.  Johnson,  Mel- 
vin  E.  Johnson,  Spencer  Spriggs,  Mrs. 
Lily  Johnson,  Lovell  Johnson.  Alice 
Johnson.  Seth  Hall.  Mrs.  Joyce  E  Hall, 
Dennis  Sprang,  Otto  H.  Popp>en.  Keith 
Larson,  Lee  Kracht.  Daniel  Jones.  Homer 
N.  Nelson.  Calvin  O.  Poppen,  John  Sitt- 
ner,  Howard  Melstad.  Merrill  Thomas. 
Max  F.  Tuttle,  Leonard  Svihel,  I.  L. 
Oines.  Dr.  C.  M.  Spidle.  L.  K.  Arbon. 
Charles  Warren.  Milton  S.  Swenson. 
Fred  Werner.  V.  G.  Pike.  Len  Aman, 
Ralph  Bode,  James  Arends.  J.  C.  Shaw. 
Jack  McGarvie,  Clarence  Hedberg.  War- 
ren Albert.  Leonard  Lorenz.  Earl  Strub, 
Harold  Strub,  Mrs.  Earl  Strub,  B.  C. 
Aughenbaugh,  Ruth  Aughenbaugh,  Aar- 
lin  Clendening,  Mrs.  Leonard  Lorenz, 
Alton  Aughenbaugh,  August  W.  Abel. 
Donald  Widman.  L.  W.  Engel,  Edward 
Poppen.  Emil  Nelson,  Oliver  Seefeldt, 
Chas.  Russell,  and  Glen  Hassenbrock. 

Madam  President.  I  have  read  these 
names  because  I  want  it  to  be  perfectly 
clear  for  the  record  that  the  whole 
community  is  aroused  over  the  appar- 
ent removal  of  ASC  county  employees 
apparently  on  the  basis  of  political  af- 
filiation, that.  I  believe,  is  in  violation 
of  the  rules  pertaining  to  the  ASC  and. 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  civil  service, 
because  some  of  those  employees,  I  feel 
certain,  are  entitled  to  civil  service  pro- 
tection. 

I  call  attention  to  this  particularly 
because  when  Mr.  Kennedy  was  running 
for  the  Presidency,  he  made  a  speech 
on  October  17  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  which 
was  devoted  largely  to  the  subject  of 
ethics  in  government  and  ethics  in  ap- 
pointments.   He  said: 

It  would  also  be  my  Intention — through 
Executive  orders,  the  appointment  ix)wer. 
and  legislation — to  reform  and  streamline 
our  lagging  administrative  agencies,  their 
orpanlzatlon.  and  their  procedures. 

Then  he  proposed  a  code,  having 
eight  principal  features,  which  he  said 
would  guide  his  administration.  He  said 
it  would — 

if  nothing  else,  attempt  to  Inform  prospec- 
tive Federal  appointees  under  a  Kennedy 
administration  what  they  have  a  right  to 
expect— and  it  does  tell  the  American  voters 
what  they  have  a  right  to  know— that  is, 
the  kind  of  attitude  which  the  next  Presi- 
dent himself  must  exemplify  In  setting  the 
moral  atmosphere  in  Washington. 
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The  sixth  principle  in  that  code  Mr. 
Kennedy  stated  as  follows: 

Sixth,  all  appointments,  both  high  and 
low.  win  be  made  on  the  basis  or  ability — 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  national  ori- 
gin, eex,  section,  or  occupation.  Campaign 
contributions  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  training  and  experience  for  dip- 
lomatic positions;  and  appointees  shall  be 
drawn  from  all  segments  of  the  commu- 
nity— wherever  the  best  talent  can  be  found. 

Then  he  said : 

I  do  not  want  our  politics  colored  by 
considerations  of  national  security  and  I 
do  not  want  our  national  security  colored 
by  considerations  of  politics. 

Through  the  eight  guidelines  which 
he  set  forth,  he  tried,  apparently,  to 
suggest  to  the  public  that  only  fitness 
for  the  position  would  be  considered. 
Nevertheless,  these  employees  in  the 
county  ASC  oflSce  have  been  removed 
purely  on  the  basis  of  party  afBliation; 
at  least,  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  address  de- 
hvered  by  Mr.  Kennedy  at  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  on  October 
17,  1960,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  have  spoken  many  times  this  fall  about 
the  need  for  a  new  spirit  in  Washington — a 
spirit  of  dedication — an  enthusiasm  for 
progress — a  willingness  to  meet  new  chal- 
lenges on  the  New  Frontier  of  tlie  sixties. 

If  we  are  successful  this  fall,  such  a  pro- 
gram win  be  accomplished  only  with  a  Gov- 
ernment that  is  honest — a  Government  that 
Is  efficient — a  Government  that  Is  dedicated 
to  the  public  interest.  I  pledge  that  kind 
of  government  to  the  American  people. 

One  cannot  make  such  sweeping  promises, 
however,  without  recognizing  that  they 
have  been  made  before.  Every  challenger 
talks  about  a  great  crusade  to  end  corrup- 
tion— to  obtain  government  "clean  as  a 
hound's  tooth." 

Bu*  experience  has  shown  that  such  prom- 
ises are  not  enough.  For  ours  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  men.  not  of  promises — and  some 
men  yield  to  temptation — other  men  lack 
discrimination — and  other  men  see  no  wrong 
in  pursuing  their  private  intere.^t  in  their 
public  capacities. 

NOT  ONLY    VICUN.\   COATS 

The  problem  Is  not  merely  one  of  vicun.i 
coats  or  deep  freezes.  Less  flamboyant  but 
at  least  equally  flagrant  are  the  cases  of  those 
who  use  their  office  to  obtain  contracts  for 
firms  In  which  they  have  a  financial  Inter- 
est— those  who  use  their  position  to  repay 
political  or  financial  debts — those  who  ex- 
tract profits  from  the  information  they  re- 
ceive or  the  power  they  wield. 

These  cases  are  not  only  tragic  in  the  pub- 
lic sense — In  terms  of  justice  denied  or 
taxes  wasted,  or  problems  Ignored,  These 
tragedies  have  their  private  effects  as  well, 
for  cheating  in  the  Government  cannot  help 
but  lead  to  cheating  In  the  classroom,  or 
on  the  expense  account,  or  on  the  quiz  show. 

The  appointment  of  good  men.  moreover. 
Is  not  a  matter  of  morality  alone.  It  may 
not  be  unethical  to  appoint  an  ambassador 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  language 
or  problems  of  the  country  to  which  he  Is 
sent — but  it  is  harmful  to  the  Interest  of 
our  Nation. 

It  may  not  be  immoral  to  appoint  to  key 
positions  men  drawn  only  from  the  area  of 
private    business   who   intend   to   return  to 


that  business  as  soon  as  possible — but  the 
national  Interest  cannot  be  adequately  main- 
tained by  top  Defense  Department  offlcials 
with  an  aver  ge  tenure  of  less  than  1  year. 
It  may  not  be  Improper  to  confine  Presi- 
dential appointments  to  the  members  of  one 
political  party — but  the  whole  Nation  was 
the  beneficiary  from  the  bipartisan  services 
of  such  men  as  Stimson,  Knox,  Forrestal, 
McCloy,  and  Lovett. 

CALLS     TOR     BEST     EXAMPLE 

And  If  we  are  to  open  employment  op- 
portunities in  this  country  for  members  of 
all  races  and  creeds,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  set  an  example  as  the  Na- 
tion's largest  employer — and  the  President, 
in  his  key  appointments,  must  ."et  the  best 
example. 

I  am  not  froing  to  promi.'^e  a  Cabinet  post 
or  any  other  post  to  any  race  or  ethnic 
group.  That  is  racism  in  reverse  at  Its 
worst.  So  I  do  nc*.  promise  to  consider  race 
or  religion  in  niy  appointments — I  promise 
only  that  I  will  not  consider  them. 

If  we  are  to  keep  the  cost  of  living  in 
line  and  protect  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
then  those  pgencles  which  regulate  the  cost 
of  public  services  must  be  dedicated  to  their 
mission — and  not  concern  themselves  with 
future   empl:)yment   or   personal    ties. 

I  am  mak;ng  no  charges  and  mentioning 
no  names.  .For  history  teaches  us  that  no 
party  has  a  monofjoly  on  honesty.  Both 
parties  attract  their  share  of  crooks  and 
weaklings. 

But  that  cioes  not  mean  that  these  prob- 
lems are  incapable  of  solution  That  does 
not  mean  that  campaign  promises  are 
enough. 

A  new  acministration  must  screen  out 
those  who  regard  Government  service  as 
the  door  to  power  cr  wealth  -those  who 
cannot  dlstirguish  between  private  gains  and 
public  trust — and  those  who  believe  that 
old-fashioned  honesty  with  the  public's 
money  is  both   old  and  out  of  fashion. 

MUST  SET  MOR.\L  TONE 

And  the  next  President  himself  mu.'^t  set 
the  moral  tone — and  I  refer  not  to  his  lan- 
guage, but  t(j  his  actions  in  office.  For  the 
Presidency,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  observed, 
"is  preeminently  a  place  of  moral  leader- 
ship"— and  I  intend  to  restore  tliat  kind  of 
leadership  and  atmosphere  beginning  in  1961. 

Should  I  b'  elected  President,  it  would  be 
my  Intention  to  ask  the  ablest  men  in  the 
country  to  rnnke  whatever  sacrifice  is  re- 
quired to  bring  t<T  the  Government  a  min- 
istry of  the  test  available  talent — men  with 
a  single-minded  loyalty  to  the  national  in- 
ttrest,  men  v,lio  would  reg.ird  public  office 
as  a  public  trust.  For  no  government  is 
better  than  he  men  who  compose  It — and 
I  want  the  best. 

It  would  be  my  intention,  at  the  earliest 
opporttinlty,  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
single,  comp:ehensive  code  on  conflicts  of 
Interest — aimed  at  eliminating  duplications, 
Inadvertencicj  and  gaps,  at  drawing  a  clearer 
line  between  propriety  and  impropriety,  at 
protecting  tl"e  public  as^alnst  unethical  be- 
havior without  making  it  Impossible  for  able 
and  conscientious  citizens  to  accept  public 
service. 

It  would  f.lso  be  my  Intention,  through 
Executive  orders,  the  appolntmenting  powers, 
and  legislation,  to  reform  and  streamline  our 
lagging  adnii.iistrative  agencies,  their  organ- 
ization, and  their  procedures. 

DECISIONS  OFTEN  DKLAYED 

Often  cases  are  decided  years  after  the 
controversy  has  arisen — years  in  which  the 
public  interei:t,  which  the  agency  is  designed 
to  protect,  hfis  been  severely  Itijured  through 
the  action  of  the  regulated  Industry.  For 
justice  delayed  is  too  often  justice  denied — 
and  these  agencies  were  designed  to  protect 
the  public  swiftly  and  effectively. 


But  I  believe  a  candidate  for  President  has 
an  obligation  to  say  more  than  promise  new 
laws,  new  men,  and  new  procedures,  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  support  me  without  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  basic  personnel 
principles  and  ethical  practices  which  will 
characterize  my  administration  from  Inaugu- 
ration Day  on. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  set  forth  the  eight  basic  prin- 
ciples which  I  intend  to  use  as  guidelines  to 
the  appointment  and  conduct  of  those  who 
will  serve  under  a  new  administration. 

This  list  is  not  presented  as  a  legal  code, 
complete  In  detail — although  some  parts  of 
It  may  well  be  spelled  out  in  law,  with  civil 
and  criminal  sanctions.  But  it  does— as  a 
list  of  illustrations,  If  nothing  else — attempt 
to  inform  prospective  Fe<ieral  appointees  un- 
der a  Kennedy  administration  what  they 
have  a  right  to  expect — and  it  does  tell  the 
American  voters  what  they  have  a  right  to 
know — that  Is  the  kind  of  attitude  which 
the  next  President  himself  must  exemplify 
in  .setting  the  moral  atmosphere  In  Wash- 
ington. 

BARS  PERSONAL  CAIN 

First,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  shall  use  his  office  position  for 
financial  profit  or  personal  gain,  or  reveal 
to  others  for  their  advantage  confidential 
Information  acquired  through  his  position 
for  he  serves  as  a  trustee  for  ail  the  people. 

Secondly,  no  officer  or  employee  shall  en- 
gage in  any  business  transaction  with — or 
hold  any  financial  Interest  in — or  accept  any 
gift,  favor,  or  substanti.il  hospitality  for 
him.'^elf  or  his  family — from  any  enterprise 
or  person  who  is  doing  business  or  seeking  to 
do  bu.'slness  with  that  unit  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  he  serves  or  Is  able  to  influence, 
or  who  Is  subject  to  regulation,  investiga- 
tion or  litigation  under  the  Jun.sdiction  of 
that  unit.  To  be  above  criminality  is  not 
enough.  I  want  my  appointees,  alike 
Caesars  wife,  to  be  above  suspicion. 

Third,  all  gifts  which  cannot  appropri- 
ately be  refused— such  as  gifts  from  public 
organizations  or  foreign  governments  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States — shall  im- 
mediately be  a.ssigned  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  or  other  Federal  agencies  for 
historical,  scientific  or  welfare  uses.  The 
President  must  set  the  example 

Fourth,  no  Federal  appointee  to  any  puh- 
llr  regula'ory  agency  sh;ill  represent  any  view 
other  than  the  public  interest.  Apfjoin'- 
ments  to  such  agencies  shall  be  made  with 
the  advice  of  those  knowledgeable  In  the 
field;  but  .shall  not  be  dictated  by  those  with 
a  vested  interest  in  the  appointment.  As 
the  constant  increa.ses  in  utility  rates  and 
the  cost  of  livlr.g  in  general  reveal,  the  con- 
sumer Is  tlie  only  man  In  our  economy  with- 
out a  high-powered  lobbyist  in  Wasliington. 
I  intend  to  bo  that  lobbyist. 

Fifth,  no  member  of  any  such  agency,  and 
no  person  who  assists  in  Its  decLslons,  shall 
entertain  any  ex  parte  communication  from 
any  person — Including  political  pressure  or 
requests  originating  within  the  executive  ur 
legislative  branches — concerning  any  case  or 
other  proceeding  which  is  determined  solely 
upon  matters  of  record,  unless  that  com- 
munication Is  made  a  part  of  the  record  and 
every  party  at  Interest  Is  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  reply.  As  Finley  Peter  Dunne's  Mr. 
Dooley  used  to  say: 

"Trust  everyone — but  cut  the  cards." 

Sixth,  all  aiipointments.  both  high  and 
low,  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ability— 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  national  origin, 
sex,  section  or  occupation.  Campaign  con- 
tributions will  not  be  regarded  as  a  substi- 
tute for  training  and  experience  for  diplo- 
matic positions;  and  appointees  shall  be 
drawn  from  all  segments  of  the  community — 
wherever  the  best  talent  can  be  found. 
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This  win  not  be  a  businessman's  adminis- 
tration, with  "business  In  the  saddle,"  as 
Secretary  [of  the  Interior  Douglas]  McKay 
once  described  his  mission — but  neither  will 
it  be  a  labor  administration,  or  a  farmer's 
administration.  It  will  be  an  administra- 
tion of,  for,  and  by  the  people. 

Seventh,  senior  .jositions  in  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Foreign  Service  and  the  De- 
fense Department  shall  be  filled  by  the  best 
talent  in  both  parties,  and  from  the  ranks 
of  career  diplomats  and  civil  servants;  and 
officials  engaged  f  rimarlly  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  and  defense  activities  will  not  be 
permitted  to  partii  ipate  .actively  in  political 
campaigns.  I  do  not  want  our  politics 
colored  by  considerations  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  I  do  not  v.'ant  our  national  security 
colored    by  considerations   of  politics 

Eighth,  preference  in  appointments  will  be 
given  to  those  wiling  to  commit  themselves 
to  stay  on  the  Job  long  enough  to  apply 
what    they   learn. 

The  goal  is  a  full-time  effort  for  the  full 
tenure  of  the  presidential  term,  without  re- 
gard to  any  prior  affiliation  or  prospective 
employment.  The  prospects  for  the  Nation 
in  the  coming  years  are  not  easy — the  tasks 
lacing  the  President  will  not  be  easy — and 
no  appointee  should  assume  his  life  will  be 
any  easier. 

These  eight  guidelines  are  not  a  magic 
formula  for  achieving  a  government  perfect 
in  all  Its  parts  All  human  weakness  cannot 
be  avoided  All  er-cirs  of  judgment  cannot 
be  predicted  A  cxle  of  ethics  by  Itself — 
when  confronted  with  a  concrete  case — may 
be  found  either  too  general  to  be  meaningful 
or  too  specific  to  bi?  enforcible 

But  these  guidtllnes  can  Illustrate  an 
atmosphere,  a  tone  of  Government,  an  atti- 
tude which  a  new  President  will  take.  And 
they  emphasize  this  basic  principle:  The 
essence  of  any  government  that  belongs  to 
the  people  must  li'  in  the  Biblical  injunc- 
tion: 

"No  man  can  ser "e  two  masters:  for  either 
he  will  hate  one  and  love  the  other;  or  else 
he  will  hold  to  l!ie  one.  and  despise  the 
other." 

All  America  seek.;  a  government  where  no 
man  holds  to  his  own  Interest  and  despises 
the  public  interest-  and  where  all  men  serve 
only  the  public — and  love  that  master  well 

Mr.  CASE  of  SDuth  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  under  date  of  May  11,  1961, 
I  received  from  Mr.  John  F.  Schoof.  of 
Gettysburg.  S.  ]Dak.,  a  letter  which 
presents  another  point  of  view  with  re- 
spect to  the  farm  program  and  Federal 
employees.     The  letter  reads: 

Dear  Senator:  You  may  recall  that  I  have 
written  you  from  time  to  time  regarding 
farm  program  idea<.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  it  has  been  most  difficult  to 
formulate  a  progr.uii  which  might  prove 
satisfactory  to  all  elements  in  agriculture. 
Recently,  however,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  we  may  have  overlooked  the  obvious 
solution.     I   will    try    to   describe    It    to   you. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the 
employ  of  Uncle  Sam's  Agricultural  De- 
partment. They  are  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadti  oi  the  land  The  gross 
payroll  must  be  several  million  dollars  per 
week.  Those  employed  must  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  faim  situation  and  should 
not  only  be  most  anxious  to  solve  it.  but 
should  also  know  h,ow  to  do  it.  especially  if 
given  a  commitment  to  go  ahead  My  plan 
therefore  Is  this: 

We  win  contlnuii  with  the  present  setup 
throughout  the  Nntlon — no  employee  loses 
his  or  her  Job — and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
more  jobs  may  be  created.  However  when 
it  comes  to  paylr.g  the  salaries  of  those 
thousands  of  emplc  yees  each  week  or  month 
we  will  pay  them  on  the  basis  of  one-half 
cash  and  the  other  half  In  surplus  agricul- 


tural commodities.  This  will  distribute  the 
surplus  on  a  very  wide  basis  and  since  the 
recipient  will  have  made  what  he  considers 
an  Intensive  study  of  the  problem  h;  should 
be  able  to  dispose  of  his  own  property  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  In  this  way,  each 
month,  the  problem  Is  solved. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  F.  S<hoof' 

Madam  President,  that  is  a  novel 
adaptation  of  the  payment-in-kind  idea. 

Now  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered. 

Madam  President,  my  amendment 
would  strike  out  a  paragraph  identified 
as  paragraph  <li  on  page  104.  line  6, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  101  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as 
follows 

"(ft  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applisable  to 
the  sales  of  commodities  under  such  agree- 
ments which  are  not  less  favorable  than 
the  rates  at  which  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies  can  buy  currencies  from  the 
United  States  disbursing  officers  in  the  re- 
spective countries." 

I  briefly  and  informally  discussed  this 
proposal  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  I  imderstand,  the  purpose 
of  the  language  which  is  in  the  bill,  t-o 
amend  section  101  of  the  act  of  1954. 
is  intended  to  cure  a  loss — a  paper  loss — 
which  is  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  some  countries  have  two  scales  for 
their  ciurency. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  administered 
liberally.  However,  it  has  been 
administered  with  the  idea  of  making 
it  possible  to  reduce  our  surpluses  of 
certain  grains  or  commodities  :.n  this 
country,  and  to  acquire  foreign  exchange 
which  could  be  used  constructively, 
either  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
trie.s  concerned  or  in  the  discharge  of 
some  of  our  obligations  there. 

I  note  that  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  the  Senate  on  July  24.  he 
placed  in  the  Record,  at  page  13260,  a 
table  piesumably  giving  the  unreported 
losses  on  Public  Law  480  sales,  due  to  un- 
realistic exchange  rates.  They  were 
principally  in  Poland,  Spain.  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  pesetas  we  received  from  Spain 
and  the  lira  we  received  from  Turkey 
have  been  useful  in  connection  with  the 
buildniR  of  facilities  for  our  militaiy 
bases  in  those  areas.  Even  if  we  have 
sustained  some  losses,  theoretically,  be- 
cause of  the  exchange  rate,  we  have 
saved  dollars  which  othei'wise  would 
have  had  to  have  been  paid  for  the  con- 
struction of  those  facilities  in  both  Spain 
and  Turkey.  To  that  extent.  I  think  we 
might  regard  the  operation  as  one  of 
salvage 

■What  concerns  me  particularly — and  I 
am  not  in  any  way  imputing  any  un- 
worthy purp>ose  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  to  the  committee  itself 
in  including  this  language — is  the  fear 
that  the  application  of  this  rule  to  the 
Latin  American  countries,  where  ex- 
change systems  are  most  frequently 
used  in  this  matter,  would  mean  killing 
the  Public  Law  480  program  in  Latin 
America. 

I  had  a  call  made  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment; and  although  the  State  Depart- 


ment was  not  prepared  to  provide  a  writ- 
ten reE>ort,  because  the  oflBcials  who 
might  approve  it  were  out  of  town,  it  did 
appear  that  ofiBciaLs  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  a  fear  that  theie  would  be  a 
decreasing  chance  for  the  negotiation  of 
Public  Law  480  agreements  with  coun- 
tries which  have  multiple  exchange 
rales.  It  is  also  possible,  it  was  indi- 
cated, that  such  countries,  in  order  to 
continue  their  Public  Law  480  programs, 
would  withdraw  their  present  provision 
of  tourist  rates  for  Embassy  exchanpe 
and  that  would  result  in  a  need  for 
greater  appiopriations  in  order  to  main- 
tain U.S.  representation  in  such  coun- 
tries. Then  the  probable  result  would 
be  either  a  cutback  in  the  Public  Law  480 
program  or  a  greater  dollar  cost  for 
maintaining  diplomatic  representation 
abroad. 

Because  of  these  possibilities.  I  have 
felt  that  I  should  submit  the  issue  to 
the  Senate;  and  I  have  brought  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate  by  means  of  this 
amendment. 

At  this  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
the  floor,  for  the  time  being,  and  reserve 
the  remainder  of  the  time  available  to 
me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  stated,  the  purpose  of  his 
amendment  is  to  t>ermit  the  State  E>e- 
partment,  together  with  the  Department 
of  Agricultm'e,  to  sell  our  surplus  com- 
modities at  more  or  less  cut  rates. 

Madam  President,  we  must  not  forget 
that  when  the  surplus  commodities  are 
sold  to  foreign  governments,  they  are 
sold  at  a  great  loss  to  our  Treasury.  As 
an  instance:  If  we  sell  wheat  to  Poland 
or  to  any  other  country,  a  subsidy  is  paid 
by  our  Government,  so  as  to  meet  world 
competition:  and  that  subsidy  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  60  to  80  cents  a 
bushel.  In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  sub- 
sidy ranges  from  $30  to  as  much  as  $45  a 
bale. 

In  addition  to  that  subsidy,  our  State 
Department  has  been  negotiating  sales, 
and  has  been  accepting,  in  payment  for 
the  commodities  sold,  the  currencies  of 
foreign  governments  at  rates  far  lower 
than  the  market  exchange  rates.  In  my 
recent  survey  of  our  operations  abroad, 
I  cit^  an  instance;  it  appears  on  page 
21  of  Senate  Document  No,  20.  a  repoi  t 
by  me  on  U.S.  foreign  or>erations.  In 
Poland,  where  the  zloty  is  the  monetary 
unit,  the  collection  exchange  rate  was 
24  to  $1.  but  the  market  rate  was  55 
to  $1 ;  and  when  we  made  a  sale  of 
wheat  and  other  sui-plus  commodities 
to  Poland,  instead  of  being  paid  at  the 
market  rate  of  55  to  $1,  we  wei'e  paid  at 
the  rate  of  24  to  $1.  As  a  result  of  one 
transaction,  we  lost  $63,947,726.  We  sold 
to  Poland,  to  Spain,  to  Turkey,  and  to 
Yugoslavia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  5  minutes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  yielded  to  himself  have 
expired, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  liiadam  President, 
at  about  the  same  time — that  is,  within 
a  period  of  perhaps  14  or  15  months — 
we  sold  to  those  countries  much  of  our 
surplus  commodities. 

In  that  connection  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  Spain:  The  collection  exchange 
rate  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  for  which 
our  commodity  was  sold,  was  42  to  1 ;  but 
the  market  rate  was  57.4  to  1. 

Or  consider  the  case  of  Turkey:  The 
collection  exchange  rate  was  2.82  for  $1, 
and  we  sold  at  that  rate.  The  market 
rate  was  9.37  to  $1. 

In  Yugoslavia,  the  collection  exchange 
rate  was  300  dinars  to  $1.  but  the  mar- 
ket rate  was  600  dinars  to  $1. 

So,  Madam  President,  in  all  those 
transactions,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  subsidy  to  which  I  have  referred — a 
subsidy  of  60  to  80  cents  a  bushel,  on 
wheat;  a  subsidy  of  $30  to  $45  a  bale  on 
cotton;  and  similar  losses  on  all  other 
surplus  commodities,  that  our  Treasury 
suffered — on  our  transactions  with  those 
four  countries  which  took  place  between 
June  7,  1957,  and  December  22.  1958, 
the  total  value  of  the  commodities  was 
$1,488,737,762.  But  we  received  the 
equivalent  in  U.S.  dollars  of  only  $857 
million — thereby  showing  an  actual  loss, 
as  to  those  four  transactions,  to  our 
Treasury — in  addition  to  the  subsidy,  to 
which  I  have  referred — of  $631,409,979. 

Madam  President,  what  becomes  of 
these  proceeds  under  Public  Law  480 
after  the  sales  are  made?  Do  they  come 
back  to  us?  No.  They  remain  in  the 
country.  Some  of  the  money  is  spent  to 
pay  some  of  our  employees.  Some  is 
given  by  way  of  grants  or  economic  aid 
to  the  country  to  which  we  sell  the  sur- 
pluses, but  most  of  it  is  loaned  back  to 
the  purchasing  country  at  a  very,  very 
low  rate  of  interest,  repayable  over  a 
long  period  of  years. 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  it  is  adding  in- 
sult to  injury  when  we  sell  our  surplus 
commodities  to  those  countries  at  prices 
lower  than  domestic  prices  and  subsidize 
this  cost  out  of  our  Treasury,  and  in 
addition,  take  a  tremendous  loss  on  the 
exchange  rates.  I  think  it  is  unconscion- 
able. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
point  the  Senator  is  making  is  one  with 
which  I  am  in  sympathy.  Personally,  I 
do  not  understand  why  some  of  these 
countries  have  two  exchange  rates,  but 
some  apparently  have.  What  bothers  me 
is  what  the  rigid  language  might  do  with 
respect  to  helping  the  relations  of  our 
country  and  also  in  handling  the  sur- 
plus problem  in  the  Latin-American 
countries.  I  was  wondering  if  we  might 
not  accomplish  the  same  purpose  the 
committee  had  in  mind  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  possible  for  the  program  to 
be  carried  on  without  quite  the  strait - 
jacket  the  Senator  has  suggested 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  additional  5  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional miiiutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
report  of  the  committee,  under  the  title 
"Agricultural  Ti'ade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,"  section  101  of 
title  I  is  set  forth,  which  reads,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  101.  I::  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  negotiate  and 
carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  nations 
or  organizations  of  friendly  nations  to  pr^- 
vide  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  In  nego- 
tiating sue  1  agreements,  the  President 
shall— 

Then  would  follow  the  various  para- 
graphs which  have  been  approved  by  the 
committee.  So  these  negotiations  are 
conducted  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
and  the  President  is  the  authority.  I 
wonder  if  the  purpose  the  committee  had 
in  mind  might  not  be  accomplished  by, 
instead  of  striking  out  the  paragraphs, 
there  were  inserted  the  words,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  paragraph,  "endeavor 
to." 

So  then  the  language  would  read: 

In  negotiating  such  agreements  the  Presi- 
dent shall  er.deavor  to — 

(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchaiige  applicable  to 
the  sales  of  commodities  under  such  agree- 
ments which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
rates  at  which  United  States  Government 
agencies  can  buy  cirrencies  from  the  United 
btatcs  disbursirg  officers  in  the  respective 
countries. 

That  would  pivc  the  President  a  litUe 
leeway,  but  it  would  place  on  him  the  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  of  trying  to  obtain 
favorable  rates,  and  then  we  would  go 
on  with  the  language. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  leavc.<^  a  little 
loophole. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes;  It 
docs  leave  a  little  loophole. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  said  -a  little."  It 
is  really  a  big  one,  whereby  these  sales 
can  be  negotiated  on  almost  any  term.'?. 
Tliere  are  some  instances  where  the  dif- 
ference in  the  exchange  rate  at  which 
these  commodities  are  sold  is  as  much  as 
two  and  a  half  to  one.  Tlicrc  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  it.  Under  the  act,  the  President 
has  the  right  to  make  grants  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  sales,  if  he  v\-ants  to,  to  the 
foreign  government  for  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  point  I  wisli  to  make  to  the  Sena- 
tor and  to  the  Senate  is  that  we  do  not 
get  the  money  back.  We  spend  it  in  tlie 
cotmtries  that  purchase  the  commodities. 
Most  of  the  soft  currencies  that  are  ob- 
tained are  silent  in  those  countries.  As 
I  remember,  about  60  percent  of  the  total 
amounts  of  these  sales  tliroughout  the 
world  are  loaned  or  given  back  to  those 
countries  foi"  their  own  development. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Turkey 
is  one  of  the  countries  tlie  Senator 
cited 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  further 
that  we  are  offering  a  provision  which 
would  give  the  Administrator  the  au- 
thority to  Uike  the  collections  made  on 
these  loans  and  use  them  for  the  same 
pm-poses  provided  in  title  1,  which  means 


that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  ICA 
can  use  these  collections  in  order  to  help 
develop  the  economy  of  countries  where- 
in these  commodities  are  sold.  We  do 
not  get  any  benefit  out  of  It  except  to 
assist  those  countries.  The  money  is 
used  within  the  borders  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  almost  every  dollar  is  spent 
there.     Nothing  is  spent  in  any  other 

country. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
not  wholly  the  situation,  I  was  in  Tur- 
key, and  I  visited  one  of  our  Installations 
where  we  were  providing  some  housing 
by  using  some  Austrian  money  to  provide 
that  housing  in  Turkey,  because  we  had 
nm  out  of  Turkish  counterpart  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  There  is  a  2-per- 
cent transfer,  so  it  does  not  amount  to 
much.  But.  essentially,  98  i)ercent  of 
every  dollar  of  soft  currency  collected 
is  spent  within  the  country  where  it 
is  collected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
5  minutes  from  my  time  to  the  Senator. 

In  the  two  countries  of  Spain  and  Tur- 
key we  have  not  had  as  much  counter- 
part money  as  we  have  needed  for  our 
military  expenses  in  those  countries, 
in  building  bases,  roads,  and  paying 
other  expenses.  In  both  Spain  and 
Turkey  we  could  have  used  more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  could  get  more 
if  only  the  exchange  rate  was  normal. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  paying  us  at 
the  rate  of  9.37  on  the  dollar,  we  re- 
ceived 2.82  from  Turkey.  If  we  had  sold 
our  commodities  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
that  was  current  then,  we  would  have 
had  more  money  to  spend,  and  we  would 
have  had  more  money  to  build  railroads 
and  construct  our  airfields.  That  is 
what  I  am  complaining  about. 

Since  this  matter  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  since  it  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, they  arc  trying  to  do  a  better  job. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  should  like  to  see  them  do 
a  better  job. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Surely. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  add  the  admonition  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  obtain  sales  at  ex- 
cliantrc  rates  not  less  favorable  than 
those  which  the  Government  can  obtain 
buying  currencies  if  it  puts  up  hard  dol- 
lars to  get  them.  However.  I  think  there 
is  .some  advantage  in  getting  the  ex- 
change and  making  the  disposal,  partic- 
ularly when  the  exchange  obtained  is 
used  for  constructive  purposes,  in  many 
instances  for  purposes  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  withdraw  my 
amendment  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  that  the  chaii-man 
of  the  committee  give  a  httle  thought 
to  the  po.ssibility  of  inserting  the  words 
■endeavor  to"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
language.  Perhaps  wt  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  confer  about  this  during 
the  day. 

Madam  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment  at  the  present  time. 
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The  ACTING  PF^ESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amend:nent  is  withdrawn. 
The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
further  amendment . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
if  that  is  necessai->. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  lor  debate  is  ended 
when  the  amendment  is  withdrawn, 
"lilr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mad- 
•am^President.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Javits,  Keating, 
Prouty,  Bush,  and  Boccs.  I  ask  to  have 
the  amendment  stated. 

The  ACTING  PliESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  93, 
beginning  with  line  4.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  thrcugh  line  21  on  page 
99. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
strike  from  the  bill  that  section  which 
would  extend  the  Feed  Grains  Act  for 
another  12  months. 

Prior  to  con.sidering  the  amendment.  I 
promised  other  Seiiators  I  would  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  ciuorum  because  some 
wished  to  be  alerted  at  the  time  the 
amendment  was  before  the  Senate. 

Briefly,  I  think  ;he  section  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  without  prejudice. 
The  Feed  Grains  Act  was  only  enacted 
about  4  months  ago.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
its  first  trial  run.  It  was  put  on  the 
books  with  the  clear  understanding  it 
would  be  a  1-year  program  for  more  or 
less  experimental  purposes  only.  No  one 
in  the  Senate  and  no  one  in  the  admin- 
istration has  the  slightest  idea  whether 
it  will  be  a  success  or  not.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  will  (ost  us  this  year  in 
excess  of  $700  milli<jn.  I  think  it  would 
be  irresponsible  on  cur  part  to  extend  for 
another  fuU  year  an  experimental  $700 
million  program  at  this  time,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  our  present  world  situa- 
tion £is  outlined  by  the  President  last 
night. 

I  think  this  particular  section  should 
be  stricken.  If  the  program  proves  to  be 
a  success  in  the  mimis  of  the  members  of 
the  Department,  it  cin  be  extended  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  can  be  a':ted  upon  far  more 
intelligently  then  than  today. 

It  can  be  enacted  next  year  in  ample 
time  for  the  1961  crops. 

I  shall  discuss  the  amendment  in  more 
detail  later.  In  the  meantime,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that  the 
time  necessary  for  the  call  of  the  roll  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Sienators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastors 

Allott 

Holland 

Pell 

Boggs 

Jordan 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith,  Maes. 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Talmadg*: 

Ca*e,  S.  Dak. 

McNamara 

Tower 

Church 

Morton 

Wiley 

EUender 

Moss 

VVilliams  Del 

Gruening 

Neuberger 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez!  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  exe- 
cute the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bjele,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  But- 
ler, Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Capehart.  Mr.  Car- 
roll, Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Dworsh.ak, 
Mr.  E.ASTLAND,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Fulbright,  Mr.  Goldv^-ater,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr, 
HicKEY,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Ke- 
FfUVER,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr, 
Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Proxmihe,  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
Schoeppel,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine.  Mr.  Spark  man, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  present.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  how  much  time  has  been  used 
on  the  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Two  minutes  have  been  used  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Lausche  addressed 
the  Senate  on  the  President's  address. 
His  remarks  will  be  found  elsewhere 
under  the  appropriate  headline.) 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUj.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege:  I  do  not  like  to  be  called  by  the 
Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  told  to 
come  here  to  answer  a  live  quorum  call. 
I  wish  to  report  that  the  beUs  in  my  of- 
fice did  not  ring,  and  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  quorum  call  until  I  was  called  on 
the  telephone  and  ordered  to  report  here, 
or  otherwise  a  Deputy  Marshal  would  be 
on  my  trail.  I  wish  to  maXe  that  clear. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  in  order  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  know  that  there  will  be  a 
record  vote  on  this  amendment,  1  now 
ask  that  at  this  time  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  this  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Madam 
President.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  section 
which  would  extend  the  Peed  Grains  Act 
for  an  additional  12-month  period. 

Early  this  spring  the  Congress  first 
passed  the  Feed  Grains  Act.  Since  that 
time,  under  the  provisions  of  that  act, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  paid 
approximately  $700  milUon  in  -retiring 
from  production  20,090,511  acres  of  com 
and  6,597.171  acres  of  sorghum  grains. 

Although  the  Government  has  paid 
about  $700  milUon  to  retire  20  million 
acres  from  com  production,  there  has 
been  achieved,  based  upon  the  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  reduc- 
tion in  corn  acreage  of  only  about  15  mil- 
hon  acres  as  compared  with  the  acreage 
last  year.  That  means  that  we  have  paid 
for  retiring  from  production  approxi- 
mately 41/2  million  acres  which  would 
not  have  been  in  corn  anyway. 

In  light  of  the  President's  message  of 
last  night  asking  us  to  provide  billions 
of  additional  dollars  for  the  defense  of 
the  country  and  at  a  time  when  we  have 
no  knowledge  as  to  whether  we  shall 
even  want  this  Peed  Grains  Act  extended 
or  whether  there  will  be  need  to  extend 
it,  I  think  it  the  wisest  policy  to  strike 
out  this  part  of  the  bill.  We  could  do  this 
without  prejudice,  and  then  if  next  year 
the  program  is  deemed  to  be  a  workable 
one  and  if  world  conditions  then  are 
such  that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  feel  it  desirable  that  the  pro- 
gram be  extended,  we  can  do  so. 

But  the  program  was  purely  an  ex- 
perimental one,  when  It  was  initiated 
3  or  4  months  ago. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  this  $700  million  experi- 
mental program  not  be  extended  until 
we  ftnd  out  how  it  will  work. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  have  joined  the  Sen- 
ator frcm  Delaware  in  proposing  this 
amendment  because  of  the  information 
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I  have  received  from  daiiT  farmers  and 
poultry  feeders  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  They  feel  that  it  will  be  very 
much  to  their  interest,  in  terms  of  the 
Consumer,  to  have  this  part  of  the  bill 
stricken  out.  I  simply  wished  to  ex- 
plain my  reasons  for  joining  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  sponsoring  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mad- 
am President,  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  ask  whether 
I  correctly  understand,  from  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, that  this  amendment  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  Peed  Grains  Act  the 
Congress  passed  earlier  this  year  for  the 
first  time  and  that  all  that  this  amend- 
ment will  do  will  be  to  strike  out  the 
part  of  the  bill  which  would  continue 
that  act  for  an  additional  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  correct.  The  Feed  Grains  Act  for 
1961  crops  is  already  on  the  statute 
books;  and  the  question  of  whether  we 
approved  it  then  or  opposed  it  then  is 
now  immaterial.  That  act  is  now  the 
law  and  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  based  upon  the 
instructions  presented  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  act. 

But  I  think — and  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  admit — that  al- 
though he  hopes  this  act  will  work,  no 
one  now  can  say  whether  it  will  be  worth 
what  it  will  cost.  We  can  tell  that  only 
when  this  year's  crop  is  harvested;  then 
we  shall  be  able  to  see  to  what  extent  the 
act  did  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  corn 
crop. 

We  shall  have  the  benefit  of  that  in- 
formation when  we  come  back  here  next 
January,  and  if  at  that  time  it  is  con- 
sidered wise  to  extend  the  act  for  a  fur- 
ther period  we  shall  then  have  ample 
time  to  extend  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  at  that  time  it  is  not  deemed  wise  to 
extend  it  for  a  further  period  we  can 
then  let  the  act  lapse. 

It  has  been  suggested,  "We  can  ex- 
pand it  now  for  a  year;  and  next  year, 
if  we  do  not  like  it  we  can  rescind  it." 

But  that  is  no  argiunent.  Programs 
of  that  natiu"e  are  not  rescinded  because 
they  are  looked  upon  as  conunitments 
to  the  farmers.  The  result  is  that  once 
such  a  program  is  extended  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  rescind  it. 

It  is  much  better  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  itself — namely,  use  it 
for  1  year  and  then  decide  whether  to 
extend  it  or  not.  Let  us  not  allow  this 
to  become  permanent  law  by  too  early  an 
extension. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
I  am  very  happy  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  10  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
makes  a  very  good  point  when  he  says 
this  is  not  the  time  to  extend  the  tem- 
porary and  experimental  Feed  Grains 
Act,  whicli  was  passed  last  March.  It 
should  appeal  even  to  those  who  may 
favor  the  progiam.  I  do  not  favor  it. 
and  I  think  this  is  an  inopportune  time 
to  extend  it. 

Secretary  Freeman  himself,  in  a  re- 
port to  th(  Congress  dated  June  21.  1961. 
said  that  'the  full  effect  of  this  program 
will  not  b«;  known  until  sometime  after 
hai-vest,"  which  will  be  this  fall.  Al- 
though the  Department  has  developed 
estimates  of  what  the  effect  of  the  feed 
grain  program  will  be,  we  do  not  have 
full  or  final  information. 

Mr.  President,  plenty  of  time  re- 
mains between  now  and  next  March, 
when  this  program  will  expire,  for  the 
Congress  carefully  to  evaluate  its  per- 
formance and  determine  whether  it  has 
been  successful  or  whether  basic  changes 
should  be  made  in  its  structure  and 
scope. 

Thirty-five  Members  of  the  Senate 
opposed  the  conference  report  on  the 
feed  grain  bill  on  March  22.  Now  we 
are  being  asked  to  extend  it  even  be- 
fore we  know  whether  it  worked.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  interest  of  feed 
grain  farmers,  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, and  consumers  would  be  best 
served  if  the  Congress  took  the  time  to 
make  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of 
the  results  of  the  1961  Emergency  Feed 
Grain  Act. 

.  I  opposed  this  bill  when  it  passed  the 
Senate  and  as  embodied  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  To  me,  on  its  merits,  this 
program  is  no  more  acceptable  than  it 
was  when  it  passed  before.  It  places  too 
many  restrictions  on  the  farmer  and 
permits  unwarranted  gains  to  marginal 
producers  and  to  many  farmers  who 
would  not  otherwise  use  their  land  for 
production.  It  can  be  said  it  is  a  "boon- 
doggle" to  some  and  a  ball  and  chain  to 
others.  It:  does  not  represent  the  type 
of  long-range  program  to  meet  the 
needs,  not:  just  of  certain  feed  crops, 
but  of  all  of  our  basic  agriculture 
commodities. 

The  feed  grain  program  has  strength- 
ened the  official  doctrine  of  prosperity 
by  subsidy.  Recently,  I  met  in  Wash- 
ington with  Mr.  William  T.  Smith,  of 
Big  Flats  N.Y.,  who  bought  a  Cadillac 
with  the  money  which  he  got  under  the 
feed-grains  program,  or  with  the  money 
he  got  plus  the  money  he  will  get  this 
fall.  Mr.  Smith  has  entered  a  forceful 
protest  against  Government  policies  that 
rob  Peter  to  make  Paul  prosperous.  The 
role  of  government  is  certainly  to  aid 
and  assist  the  less  fortunate;  but,  to 
completely  reverse  the  tables  and  make 
the  fortunate  even  more  fortunate  is  way 
off  base.  We  need  better  perspective  in 
the  framing  of  our  farm  policies. 

Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
hue  and  cry  about  an  oversupply  of 
com  and  other  feed  grains  is  overstated. 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  real  pos- 


sibility that  decreased  planting  and  in- 
creased food  and  feed  exports  could  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  of  our  surplus  within 
a  few  years  to  a  level  which  would 
threaten  our  economy.  These  questions 
and  the  fundamental  question  as  to 
whether  increased  production  and  ferti- 
lization will  compensate  for  feed  grain 
acreage  reductions  are  very  much  up  in 
the  air  Also  increased  feed  prices  to 
dairy,  poultry,  and  livestock  producers 
and  the  ultimate  impact  of  the  feed 
grain  bill  on  consumer  prices  are  aspects 
of  the  1961  program  which  should  be 
explored  by  the  Congress  before  this  act 
is  extended. 

Just  a  word  further  about  Mr.  William 
T  Smith,  of  Big  Plats.  NY.  Last  Satur- 
day he  was  fined  $321.84  for  planting 
26  acres  of  wheat — 7.1  acres  in  exce.ss 
of  his  allotment.  He  has  a  right  to 
grow  wheat  on  up  to  30  acres  if  he  feeds 
all  of  it  to  his  own  livestock.  He 
planted  only  26  acres.  But  he  had  not 
gone  through  the  formality  of  applying 
m  advance  for  permission.  He  used  all 
of  his  wheat  to  feed  his  own  livestock 
and  cattle,  which  is  the  only  purpose 
for  which  he  ever  grows  wheat. 

Mr.  Smith  is  able  to  pay  this  fine.  I 
have  not  been  in  touch  with  him,  but  I 
am  certain  he  is  not  regretful  about  it. 
even  if  this  is  retaliation  against  him 
for  the  position  which  he  took.  I  do 
not  allege  it  is  retaliation.  I  have,  how- 
ever, written  to  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  get  a 
little  more  information,  and  I  have  asked 
him  whether  it  is  standard  departmen- 
tal procedure  to  initiate  action  and  to 
levy  a  fine  under  circumstances  where 
a  farmer  grows  too  much  wheat,  or 
where  he  simply  failed  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  grow  it.  I  have  also  asked  for 
the  number  of  cases  on  record  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  where  a  pro- 
ducer failed  to  apply  for  his  exemption 
and  the  Department  did  not  prosecute. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Smith  has  in- 
dulged in  a  technical  violation  of  the 
law  by  not  asking  permission  to  grow 
wheat  to  feed  to  his  own  livestock  and 
cattle.  He  is  able,  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
v.illing.  to  respond  if  he  owes  the  Gov- 
ernment any  money,  but  certainly  he 
should  not  be  discriminated  against  for 
his  efforts  to  dramatize  the  apparent 
foolishness  of  the  feed  grains  act.  So  I 
hope  I  shall  soon  have  a  comment  from 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of  the  facts. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  standard  practice 
to  fane  a  farmer  who  grows  crops  within 
the  30-acre  limitation,  but  does  not  ap- 
ply for  permission  to  grow  them  and  has 
not  indicated  in  advance  that  he  is  going 
to  grow  them  to  feed  his  own  stock. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  whether  Mr.  Smith  could  also 
go  to  jail  for  having  failed  to  apply  for 
permission  to  grow  the  wheat? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  law.  I  cannot  answer  the  Sen- 
ator as  to  whether  this  particular  legisla- 
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tion  calls  for  civil  i»enalty  in  the  nature 
of  a  fine,  or  whether  it  calls  for  a  jail 
sentence. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  suppose  if  Mr.  Smith, 
after  having  put  on  his  own  little  "Mr. 
Smith  Goes  to  V^  ;ishington"  perform- 
ance, did  not  pay  the  fine,  the  Govern- 
ment could  levy  on  the  Cadillac. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes;  the  Cadillac  is 
in  his  own  name  and  the  Govenmaent 
could  levy  a  fine  on  it.  Mr.  Smith  has 
other  property.  He  has  a  very  prosper- 
ous farm,  on  which  he  was  able  to  take 
about  one-third  of  his  comland  out  of 
production  and  fertilize  the  rest  of  it  so 
as  to  get  as  much  ccrn  as  he  got  out  of 
the  greater  amouiit  of  acreage  previ- 
ously. And  besides,  he  did  it  with  free 
fertilizer  from  the  Government.  I  am 
sure  he  is  able  to  inay  the  $300-odd  fine. 
As  he  has  pointed  out,  he  has  been  fined 
before  for  growirig  more  wheat  than  he 
had  permission  for.  He  is  one  of  those 
rugged  individuals  who  thinks  when  he 
is  feeding  wheat  en  his  own  farm  to  his 
own  chickens  and  cattle,  he  should  not 
be  interfered  with  by  the  Government. 
I  share  that  viewpoint.  I  do  not  think 
we  would  have  go'ten  very  far  in  this 
country  if  we  had  always  had  a  limita- 
tion of  this  kind. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
that  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  an 
American  citizen  has  is  to  make  fun  of 
the  Government. 

The  PRESIDI>G  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Later,  I  shall  ask  for 
more  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Precidcnt.  may  I  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  so  gen- 
erous as  to  yield  for  a  very  brief 
time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Ellende?'. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

•  Mr.  RUSSELL  made  a  statement  in 
connection  with  tlie  introduction  of  a 
resolution  and  a  bill,  which  appears  else- 
wliere  in  the  Recofd.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  ;i  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDIhG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distina;uished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  for  himself 
and  other  Senator?,  which  would,  in  ef- 
fect, strike  the  portion  of  the  bill  con- 
taining the  so-celled  emei"gency  feed 
.crains  program.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment not  for  the  reason  of  opposing  the 
merits  of  the  emergency  feed  grains  pro- 
gram itself,  but  rather  on  the  basis  that 
we  ought  to  have  time  in  which  to  get 
a  final  report  on  how  the  program  actu- 
ally operates  in  thi;  crop  year  1961  before 
we  are  called  upon  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  it.  We  ought  to  wait  until  next 
January,  by  which  time  we  shall  have  a 
full  report  not  orly  on  the  production, 
but  also  on  the  ccsts  of  the  program,  in 
cash  and  in  kind,  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istrative expenses. 


The  advantage  in  this  suggested  pro- 
cedure is  that,  if  there  would  be  any 
adjustments  or  amendments  indicated 
at  that  time,  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  effect  them  by  dealing  with  the  bill 
on  its  own  merits  rather  than  amending 
the  bill  now. 

At  least  one  set  of  statistics  indicates 
that  we  ought  to  have  time  to  consider 
the  program  on  the  basis  of  an  accom- 
plished 1961  crop  year.  The  program 
v.ill  eventually  cost  in  the  range  of  $700 
million,  which  is  a  tidy  sum,  even  in 
Washington,  and  forms  a  big  Item  in  it- 
self. 

Secondly,  we  must  consider  the  factor 
that  in  1960  the  acreage  of  corn  was  ap- 
proximately 81  million.  In  1961  that 
acreage  will  be  approximately  66  million, 
or  a  reduction  of  approximately  15  mil- 
lion acres.  Tliat  reduction  of  15  mil- 
lion acres  has  been  achieved  after  a 
signup  on  com  acreage  of  20  million 
acres,  «hich  represents  a  rapid  move- 
ment backward.  Some  of  us  would 
like  to  inquire  into  that  trend,  to  ana- 
lyze the  figures,  and  find  out  wherein  the 
shrinkage  lies. 

For  those  reasons  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  to  defer  action  on  translating  the 
emergency  program  into  law  for  the  crop 
year  of  1962  until  the  early  weeks  of  next 
year.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  propose 
to  vote  for  and  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  al- 
lotted time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recogniz.ed  for  7  minut<:s. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Extended  hearings 
were  held  on  the  bill.  There  was  little 
or  no  opposition  to  the  section  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  seeks 
to  delete. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
enact  an  extension  of  the  feed  grain 
provision  now.  In  addition  to  corn  and 
sorghum,  we  have  added  barley  to  the 
program.  Barley  is  a  crop  that  must 
be  planted  in  the  fall.  Production  of 
barley  has  been  on  the  increase,  end  it 
forms  a  very  important  ingredient  in 
our  feed  grains. 

The  feed  grain  program  was  er.acted 
last  March.  Because  of  the  lateness  of 
action,  we  placed  a  huge  job  in  the  lap 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order- 
ing him  to  carry  out  the  program.  Com 
and  sorghum  producers  had  prepared  for 
the  usual  plantings,  but  many  of  them 
decided  not  to  plant,  and  to  carry  on 
the  program  as  we  devised  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidert.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  look  at  the  very  thorough  and  de- 
tailed report  accompanying  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961,  especially  pages  29 
and  30,  as  related  to  the  amenlment 
presently  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  ri?ading 
the  report  that — 

Under  the  1961  feed  grain  prograri,  pro- 
ducers signified  their  Intention  to  ret  re  20.1 
minion  acres  of  corn  and  fl.6  million  acres 
of  sorghtims  to  conserving  iises.  This  rep- 
re.sents  23  and  31  percent,  ^e8pectl^ely,  of 
the  1059  60  adju.«t«l  ba«e  acreages  for  these 
crops. 


Does  not  the  program  have  an  escape 

clause  in  It? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  one  of  the 
points  I  intended  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  program  to  date — and  it  is  a  new 
program — the  resulting  net  savings  to 
the  Government,  because  of  the  1961 
feed  grain  program,  may  be  well  in  ex- 
cess of  $500  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  mtended  to  cover  that  point  also 
in  answer  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  that  pro- 
gram mean  that  there  would  be  less  in 
the  way  of  rentals,  so  to  speak,  for  stor- 
age and  other  purposes,  and  thereby  the 
overall  cost  would  be  reduced? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  has  anticipated  me. 
which  I  do  not  mind.  I  am  proud  to 
perceive  that  he  Is  in  accord  with  what 
I  was  about  to  say  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

As  I  started  to  say  awhile  ago,  the 
factor  which  has  caused  us  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  as  to  com  and  other  feed 
grains,  as  well  as  wheat,  is  the  great 
co.<^ts  that  we  must  pay  for  storage,  han- 
dling, and  transportation.  As  I  pointed 
out  a  few  days  ago.  91  percent  of  the 
•imount  spent  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  storage,  which  amounts 
to  about  $600  million  a  year,  is  attribut- 
abV  to  com,  other  feed  grains,  and 
wheat.  If  the  program  were  permitted 
to  go  along  as  it  did  last  year,  the  cost 
to  the  Government  would  eventually  be 
in  exce.ss  of  $1,200  million.  But  by  cur- 
tailinc:  the  production  of  com,  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  we  shall  save  the  tax- 
payers approximately  $500  million.  We 
shall  still  have  more  than  a  sufficient 
amount  on  hand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time   of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

I  point  out  to  Senators  that  the  carry- 
over of  feed  grains,  which  includes  all 
of  them — com,  sorghum,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley— as  of  October  1st,  was  85  million 
tons.  The  estimated  reduction  through 
the  present  program  wiU  reduce  the 
carryover  to  72  million  tons. 

If  the  Senate  votes  with  the  commit- 
tee and  extends  the  feed  grain  act  for 
another  year  it  will  mean  that  at  the 
end  of  fi.scal  year  1963  we  will  hTve  a 
total  of  60  million  tons,  or  about  2.2 
billion  bushels  in  the  carryover,  which 
is  far  in  excess  of  our  needs.  I  would 
like  to  point  out — and  I  refer  Senators 
to  page  23  of  the  report — that  the  carry- 
over in  1950  for  all  grains  was  30.5  mil- 
lion tons.  In  1951,  it  was  28.6  million 
tons.  In  1952,  it  was  20.1  million  tons. 
All  of  that  was  during  the  Korean  War. 
Then  in  1953  it  rose  to  27  million  tons. 
In  1954  it  rose  to  31.7  million  tons.  In 
1959,  it  was  39.1  million  tons.  And  so 
on  through  1961,  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  to  the  point  where  now  we  have, 
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as  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  85  mil- 
lion tons  on  hand. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  reduce  the 
amount  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  storage  costs  and  in 
carrying  charges  and  in  other  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  delegation 
visited  me  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  rep- 
resented the  people  who  grew  seeds  for 
planting  hybrid  com.  They  desire  to 
put  in  a  claim  against  the  Government 
because  we  had  curtailed,  through  this 
act,  the  growing  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains.  Of  course  I  told  them  that  I 
did  not  believe  the  Government  was  in- 
debted to  them  at  all.  I  suggested  to 
them  that  this  year  we  hoped  to  extend 
the  act  early  so  that  they  would  know 
what  the  program  would  be  next  year 
and  they  would  not  be  adversely  affected. 

I  believe  that  the  evidence  produced 
before  the  committee  and  the  showing 
made  up  to  now  warrants  our  proceed- 
ing to  have  this  program  extended  for 
an  additional  year.  It  will  give  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  plan  what  he 
will  plant  next  year.  It  will  give  the 
seed  producers  an  idea  of  what  they 
ought  to  QO  for  the  next  crop. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  this  program  is  carried  out 
it  will  save  the  taxpayers  in  excess  of 
a  half  billion  dollars.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  committee's  action  will  be  sus- 
tained and  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
down  the  amendment  proposed  by  my 
good  friend  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams ] . 

During  the  hearings  there  was  some 
doubt  expressed  about  extending  the  act 
for  another  year  because  of  the  drought 
in  many  of  the  corn  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

In  order  to  meet  the  situation,  the 
committee  prepared  and  adopted  an  es- 
cape clause,  whereby,  if  there  is  a 
drought  which  curtails  the  production 
of  feed  grains  to  the  point  where  there 
may  be  a  shortage,  or  for  any  other  rea- 
son, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
right  to  cut  it  out  altogether  or  reduce 
it  in  order  to  meet  the  situation. 

I  should  like  to  read  at  this  point  the 
section  which  appears  at  page  99  of  the 
bill.   It  is  section  124,  and  reads : 

Sec.  124.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  may  place  such 
limits  on  the  extent  that  producers  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  special  feed  grain  conserva- 
tion program  for  1962  authorized  by  this  Act 
as  he  determines  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  disas- 
ter, or  In  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghums,   or   barley. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read 
at  this  time  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  dated 
July  24.     It  reads  as  follows: 

The  WnrrE  House. 
Washington,  DC,  July  24.  1961. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellendek. 

Chairman,   Committee   on    Agriculture    and 

Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Allen:    First,  I  wish   to  thank  you 

for    your    diligent    and    effective    efforts    in 

guiding    the    Agricultural    Act    of    1961    (S. 


1643)  through  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  This  bill,  as  approved 
by  the  committee.  will  substantially 
strengthen  the  laws  designed  to  meet  the 
problems  which  beset  American  agriculture. 
Although  It  omits  some  of  the  provisions 
which  I  recommended,  the  bill  nevertheless 
is  a  very  Important  and  constructive  piece 
of  farm  legislation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  especially  the  need 
for  prompt  approval  of  programs  for  the 
1962  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  graiu.s  along 
the  general   lines   included   in   these   bills. 

These  programs  will  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing results; 

1.  Increase  the  Income  of  producers  of 
these  grains  above  that  which  they  would 
receive  under  existing  law — probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $600  to  $800  million  in  the 
1962  crop  year. 

2.  Reduce  the  ultimate  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment resulting  from  the  1962  crops  to  a 
point  far  below  the  costs  of  the  programs 
for  these  grains  which  would  be  required 
under  existing  law— probably  about  $750 
million  to  $1  billion. 

3.  Prevent  a  further  buildup  and  achieve 
a  moderate  reduction  in  the  excessive 
stocks  of  these  grains  now  on  hand;    and 

4.  Assure  the  continued  availability  of 
abundant  stocks  of  these  grains  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers  at  reasonable  and 
stable  prices,  and  to  provide  adequate  re- 
serves for  peacetime  and  emergency  pur- 
poses. 

Early  action  on  the  wheat  program  is 
especially  needed  so  that  production  can  be 
reduced,  and  wheat  carryovers  decreitsed  sub- 
stantially in  1962-63,  following  the  pattern 
being  set  by  the  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram this  year. 

Extension  of  the  1961  emergency  feed  grain 
program  Ls  equally  Impoitant.  Corn  stocks 
are  expected  to  be  reduced  by  400  million 
bushels  in  the  coming  year.  Total  feed  grain 
stocks  will  be  reduced  by  about  15  percent — 
the  first  reduction  in  nearly  a  decade  But 
feed  grains  on  hand  when  the  1962  iiarvest 
begins  will  still  be  equivalent  to  around 
2,500  million  bushels  of  corn,  higher  than 
at  any  time  except  1960  and  1961.  and  far 
above  our  needs  for  reserve  stocks. 

If  the  emergency  feed  grain  program  is  not 
extended,  acreage  and  production  in  1962 
would  Increase  to  pre- 1961  levels.  Stcx;ks  of 
grain  and  costs  to  the  Government  would  in- 
crease once  more.  Farm  income  would  de- 
cline, both  because  of  lower  livestock  prices 
which  inevitably  follow  excessive  grain  sup- 
plies, and  because  the  price  support  levels 
effective  in  1961  could  not  be  justified  in 
1962  without  substantial  adjustment  of  feed 
grain   acreage  and    production. 

The  feed  grain  program  should  t)e  passed 
now — not  postponed  until  1962.  This  will 
avoid  the  Inconvenience  to  growers  which 
results  from  emergency  actions,  will  permit 
producers  of  fall-seeded  barley  to  participate, 
and  will  provide  time  for  a  thorough  review 
of  administrative  procedures. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

John  F    Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  or  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  sustain 
the  committee.  As  I  said,  the  bill  will 
no  doubt  save  the  taxpayers  many  dol- 
lars. It  will  reduce  the  huge  surpluses 
which  dangle  over  the  market  and  de- 
press prices.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
work  to  the  point  where  supply  will  be 
in  line  with  demand. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

i 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
law  for  1  more  year;  that  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  make  it  permanent? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  proposed  to 
extend  it  for  1  more  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  emergency  feed  grain 
bill  earlier  this  year,  I  stated  that  I 
thought  there  were  certain  defects  in 
the  bill,  and  that  that  belief  would  be 
borne  out  if  the  proposed  legislation 
were  enacted;  that  a  test  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  show  that  certain  defects 
existed  in  the  bill. 

I  now  find  myself  in  the  situation  of 
being  asked  to  vote  for  the  same  legisla- 
tion all  over  again,  without  having  had 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  pre- 
vious legislation.  Unless  I  am  per- 
suaded that  my  views  as  expressed  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  emergency  feed 
grain  bill  earlier  this  year  are  erroneous, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote  in  the  same 
way  I  voted  earlier  this  year,  and  that 
will  be  against  this  particular  feed  grain 
provision. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  a  feed  grain  measure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  one  who 
IS  more  interested  in  a  decent  program 
for  the  farmers  and  in  saving  money  for 
the  taxpayers  than  I.  My  State  has 
the  largest  number  of  diverted  acres  of 
any  State  in  the  Union  under  the  present 
prot;ram.  and  when  I  go  back  to  my 
Stale,  and  people  tell  me  that  a  lot  more 
corn  Will  be  grown  in  my  State  than  the 
statistics  would  seem  to  point  out,  I  am 
concerned. 

I  am  concerned  because,  as  I  stated 
this  spring,  farmers  will  retire  certain 
acres,  but  on  the  remaining  acres  they 
will  prow  as  much  corn  as  they  possibly 
can  as  insurance  that  they  will  harvest 
enough  corn  to  meet  the  quota  for  which 
they  can  get  the  support  price.  The  ex- 
cess that  will  be  produced  either  will  be 
sold  in  the  open  market  or  will  be  fed. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  note  in 
Wallace's  Farmer  magazine  for  one  of 
the  early  months  of  this  year,  shortly 
after  the  feed  grain  bill  was  passed,  an 
article  which  stated,  in  effect,  that  farm- 
ers could  not  lose  by  going  into  the 
program.  So  Iowa  farmers  went  into 
the  program  wholeheartedly. 

On  the  next  page  of  the  magazine 
was  another  article,  entitled,  "How  To 
Grow  More  Corn  Per  Acre."  So  in  one 
article  the  farmers  were  told  that  they 
could  not  lose  by  coming  under  the  pro- 
gram; and  in  another  article  they  were 
told  how  to  grow  more  corn  per  acre.  I 
am  advised  that  the  fertilizer  business 
has  been  very  good  this  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  will  take  time  to  ascertain  what 
the  results  of  the  program  will  be. 

There  is  another  area  of  diflflculty, 
namely,  the  program  whereby  the  small 
farmer  having  corn  or  sorghum  acreage 
of  under  20  acres  can  plant  all  of  his  20 
acres,  not  less  than  20  acres. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  report  from  James  T.  Ralph,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitted  to 
me  by  a  letter  dated  July  25,  1961,  in 
which  he  states: 

Information  Is  not  available  at  this  time 
on  the  total  number  of  small  corn  farms 
or  grain  sorghum  farms  of  25  acres  or  less, 
or  on  the  number  of  such  farms  participating 
In  the  program.  However,  data  are  avail- 
able on   the   'lumber  of  small   farms — 

Farms  of  25  acres  or  less — 
having  corn  and/or  grain  sorghums  in  the 
program    which   diverted    their   entire   base. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  received  from  the  As- 
.sistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  entitled 
"Total  Diverted  Acres  of  Corn  and  Grain 
Sorghums,  Farms  With  25  Acres  or  Less 
Diverting  Their  Total  Base,  and  the  Per 
Cent  Diverted  Acres  on  Small  Farms  Is 
of  Total  Diverted  Acres." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor*; 
as  follows: 

1961  Feed  Grain  Program 

TotoJ  diverted  acres  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums, farms  with  25  acres  or  less  divert- 
ing their  total  ba.se,  and  the  percent 
diverted  acres  on  small  farms  is  of  total 
diverted  acres 


State 


Maiiio. -.- 

Vermont 
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Rhode  Island... 
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Florida 
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.M;ilianiii_ 
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Oklahoma 
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37 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  almost  13  p>ercent  of  the  diverted 
acres  under  the  emergency  feed  grain 
program  comes  from  the  small  farms. 
This  represents  a  large  number  of  farm- 
ers, who  are  getting  a  better  deal  than 
farmers  having  large  acreages,  because 
even  though  they  might  have  only  2  or 
4  or  5  acres  of  corn  on  the  20  percent 
basis,  they  still  can  go  up  to  20  acres, 
whereas  farmers  having  larger  acreages 
are  stuck  with  the  20-percent  maximum. 

There  is  another  factor.  We  know 
that  a  cutback  in  production  can  best 
be  achieved  on  the  large  corn-producing 
farms.  There  will  not  be  a  substantial 
reduction  in  production  by  concentrating 
on  the  little  farms.  I  am  interested  in 
seeing  how  much  of  a  reduction  in  pro- 
duction the  small  farms — 298,000  of 
them — will  contribute  to  the  program. 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  ask  this,  because 
in  my  State  only  3.7  percent  of  the  di- 
verted acres  come  from  the  little  farms. 

As  I  have  already  said,  my  State  leads 
the  Nation  in  the  number  of  diverted 
acres,  with  2,916,391.  approximately  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  number  of  diverted 
acres  in  the  entire  program. 

I  see  absolutely  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not, when  we  return  in  January  of  next 
year,  after  the  experience  that  has  been 
received  under  the  current  program, 
promptly  enact  another  program,  pref- 
erably a  long-range  program,  absent  the 
defects  which  inevitably  will  show  up 
in  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill.  I  think 
that  is  the  only  sound  basis  for  passing 
legislation  of  this  importance. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware;  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  2 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  and  for 
keeping  the  bill  intact.  It  is  well  known 
to  Senators  that  I  did  not  support  the 
existing  feed  grain  program,  because  I 
believed  it  was  not  along  lines  which 
would  have  been  most  beneficial.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  feed  grain  program 
which  is  underway,  and  it  is  the  only 
serious  attempt  to  cut  down  the  sur- 
pluses of  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
which  we  have  a  chance  to  support  at 
this  time. 

I  would  rather  have  waited  until  the 
early  part  of  next  year,  if  conditions  had 
been  ideal ;  but  they  were  not  ideal  when 
we  began  the  formulation  of  this  omni- 
bus bill  in  the  great  and  complex  field 
of  agriculture. 

The  committee  held  3  Vz  weeks  of  hear- 
ings and  heard  everyone  who  wished  to 
be  heard.  We  worked  2  weeks  in  execu- 
tive session.  A  great  deal  of  give  and 
take  was  necessary  in  order  to  report  the 
bUl.  Much  of  the  bill  which  I  thought 
detrimental  was  cut  out.  I  realize  that 
I  cannot  hope  to  get  everything  into  a 
bill  t)f  this  scope  and  coverage  that  I 
should  have  preferred.    I  concurred  in 


it  because  of  the  many  good  features  re- 
maining in  it  and  the  many  elimmations 
of  bad  features  which  were  made.  We 
were  engaged  in  the  process  of  give  and 
take  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  many 
worthwhile  things,  with  the  help  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  himself 
was  not  pleased  with  everything  which 
had  been  done  by  the  committee,  in  see- 
ing that  we  reported  and  passed  a  bill  in 
the  form  in  which  the  committee  had 
agreed. 

The  bill  contains  many  items  which 
are  necessitous.  The  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  dealing  with  the  use  of  sur- 
pluses; the  extension  of  the  Great 
Plains  program;  the  extension  of  the 
Wool  Act  for  a  period  of  3  years;  the 
inclusion  in  the  provision  for  the  mar- 
keting agreement  and  order  law  of  many 
commodities,  or  of  several  commodities, 
which  were  sought  to  be  included,  which 
had  been  previously  excluded;  and  vari- 
ous other  provisions  which  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  enumerate. 

I  think  that  rather  than  to  get  into  a 
troublesome  program  of  elision,  under 
which  we  would  strike  out  this  and  strike 
out  that  and  get  something  which  does 
not  hang  together,  £ind  which  would  not 
have  the  general  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  studied  the  bill  so  long,  and 
of  the  Senate,  we  should  accept  the 
pending  bill.  That  is  my  position,  and 
that  is  why  I  shall  vote  against  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1  minute 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  just  now  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. Like  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
opposed  the  feed  grains  bill  earlier  this 
year.  But  I  certainly  concur  fully  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said, 
and  I  propose  to  vote  as  he  will  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  willing  to  jrield  bacfc^the  remain- 
der of  the  time  under  his  control.  If  so, 
I  am  willing  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  how  much 
time  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twen- 
ty-seven minutes  remain  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Delaware;  28 
minutes  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  think  we  shall  need  all  that  time. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  whatever  time  he  wishes  to 
use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 
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I  recall  rather  vividly  the  debate 
which  was  had  on  the  feed  grains  bill 
at  the  time  when  it  was  finally  passed 
by  the  Senate  earlier  this  year.  It  was 
then  made  to  appear  of  world -shaking 
dimensions  and  of  the  greatest  urgency. 
It  became  public  law  on  March  22 ;  and 
today  it  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  almost  4  months,  to  the  day. 

Assuming  that  at  least  30  days  of  pre- 
liminary preparations  had  to  go  into  the 
fieldwork  in  connection  with  that  act. 
it  was  in  effective  operation,  then,  in  the 
field  for  perhaps  as  long  as  90  days. 
There  has  now  been  time  for  one  quar- 
terly report  to  be  filed.  I  offered  to  that 
bill  the  amendment  which  required  that 
quarterly  reports,  rather  than  annual  or 
semiannual  reports,  be  filed,  so  that  we 
might  be  advised  how  efficient  the  pro- 
gram was  and  what  the  cost  would  be. 

It  was  represented  in  the  most  force- 
ful terms,  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  program  would  save  money. 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  old 
program.  However,  insofar  as  I  am  ad- 
vised, we  are  right  now  in  the  $800  mil- 
lion level  of  cost;  and  who  knows  what 
the  final  cost  will  be.  So  we  are  in  the 
very  awkward  position  of  being  re- 
quested to  continue  a  program  on  which 
only  one  quarterly  report  may  have  been 
filed.  Not  only  is  that  an  awkward 
position;  I  would  say  it  is  also  embar- 
rassing for  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
called  upon  now  to  extend  the  program 
before  even  1  year's  experience  with  it 
has  been  had  and  before  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  what  has  been  achieved,  how 
much  extra  money  has  been  spent,  and 
how  the  program  compares  with  the 
program  which  was  on  the  statute  books, 
and  which  this  one  has  displaced. 
Frankly,  that  does  not  make  sense  in  my 
book. 

The  very  fact  that  this  provision  is 
part  of  the  pending  bill  does  not  mean 
that  it  cannot  be  excised  without  doing 
harm  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
as  such. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  in  view 
of  the  representations  which  were  made 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  others  at  the  time  when 
the  feed  grains  bill  was  before  us,  it 
occurs  to  me  now  that  it  is  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  strike  this  ex- 
tension provision  from  the  bill,  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  fully 
advised  as  to  whether  the  program, is 
working  and  whether  those  representa- 
tions will  stand  up  in  light  of  the  ex- 
perience in  the  field. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor from  Delaware 
ought  to  prevail. 
Mr.     WILLIAMS 


will  prevail;   and  It 

of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept 
this  amendment.  I  think  this  section 
of  the  bill  should  be  stricken,  without 
prejudice. 


) 


Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  point  that  perhaps  we  shall  save 
$500  million  under  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. How  can  $500  million  be  saved 
on  a  program  that  has  already  cost  us 
over  $700  million?  And  we  are  still  not 
through  paying.  We  will  not  know  the 
full  cost  imtil  the  present  crop  has  been 
harvested  and  housed. 

We  are  paying  $700  million  in  order 
to  make  that  $500  million  saving.  If 
we  continue  to  save  money  that  way. 
we  can  "save"  ourselves  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

We  might  just  as  v.ell  recotimze  that 
in  this  case  we  are  not  saving  money  by 
paying  $700  or  $800  million  to  retire  from 
production  20  million  acres  of  corn,  par- 
ticularly when  we  get  only  15  million 
acres  retired  from  production  after  pay- 
ing to  have  20  million  acres  withdrawn. 

Another  point  which  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  I  mentioned  this  also  un- 
der the  preceding  administration,  is  that 
the  Government  owns  considerable  land 
which  is  even  now  being  iea.'^ed  by  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies  to  faimers 
for  the  planting  of  crops.  Why  do  we 
not  automatically  retire  that  land  from 
production  instead  of  leasing  it? 

We  are  leasing  this  land  for  about  $2 
per  acre  and  then  paying  under  another 
Government  agency  as  high  as  $40  per 
acre  to  get  It  out  of  production 

I  have  received  from  the  Department 
of  E>efense  figures  in  connection  with 
this  leased  acreage,  although  as  yet  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  .'.uch  figures 
from  other  departments.  For  example, 
this  year  the  Department  of  Defense  i.s 
leasing  approximately  2 '2  million  acres 
of  Government-owned  land.  This  land 
is  being  leased  for  grazing  and  for  crop 
production.  That  portion  of  the  land 
that  is  being  u.'^ed  for  grazing  purposes 
is  not  affected  by  this  bill.  But  the 
Government  through  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  lea.sing  for  the  production 
of  agricultural  crops  417,306  acres  of 
land,  and  the  Government  is  collecting  in 
annual  rents  for  that  land  $1,072,997,  or 
about  $2  an  acre.  That  is  the  amount 
of  the  rental  paid  to  the  Government  for 
the  use  of  that  land  for  the  production 
of  crops.  But  under  this  Feed  Grains 
Act  another  Government  agency  is  pay- 
ing $30  to  $40  per  acre  to  take  similar 
land  out  of  production. 

Under  the  civil  division  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  1960  they  leased  another 
623,484  acres  of  land,  on  which  they  are 
collecting  annual  rentals  of  $912,002. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wiser 
for  the  Government  to  stop  leasing  such 
Government  land  to  be  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  crops,  when  at 
the  same  time  another  Government 
agency  is  paying  $30  to  S40  an  acre  to 
get  the  farmers  to  take  the  same  land 
out  of  production. 

This  land  is  being  leased  for  an  aver- 
age rental  of  $2  an  acre. 

Last  mght,  the  President  said  that  in 
view  of  the  emergency  which  is  facing 
the  country  we  shall  have  to  tighten  our 
belts.  This  is  the  place  to  start.  Who 
knows  whether  we  shall  wish  to  pay  $700 
million  next  year  to  reduce  the  produc- 


tion of  corn.  We  may  well  need  more 
production  if  world  conditions  do  not  im- 
prove. 

This  program  was  enacted  only  at  the 
beginning  of  April  1961,  and  there  has 
been  barely  time  to  get  it  underway  in 
connection  with  the  1961  crops.  Cer- 
tainly in  January  or  Februai-y  1962,  we 
shall  have  more  time  to  review  the  pro- 
gram and  to  see  how  it  has  worked,  and 
at  that  time  determine  what  the  world 
conditions  are.  and  then  more  mtelli- 
gently  decide  whether  we  wish  to  extend 
the  program. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  yield  to  me, 
on  the  point  of  the  sufficiency  of  time. 
is  u  not  true  that  the  act  was  passed  later 
this  year  than  the  time  when  presum- 
ably it  would  be  extended  next  year, 
even  If  the  amendment  prevails?  Fur- 
thermore, we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
all  the  administrative  procedures  in  con- 
nection wi»^h  the  procrram  have  now  been 
set  up.  So  no  difficulty  or  hardship 
would  be  caused  by  extending  the  act  In 
the  latter  part  of  February,  at  which 
time  the  program  will  have  been  in  full 
operation  for  an  ample  length  of  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  This  year,  we  passed  that 
measure  about  the  last  of  March.  Fur- 
thermore, as  the  Senator  has  said,  the 
procram  was  then  entirely  new.  But 
even  though  the  machinery  for  the  pro- 
gram had  to  be  established  then  for  the 
first  time,  it  was  put  into  operation  in 
sufficient  time  this  year. 

So  certainly  the  machinery  which  al- 
ready has  been  set  up  could  be  continued 
m  operation  by  means  of  congressional 
action  in  J'\nuary  or  February,  and  thus 
get  the  program  undei-way  in  ample  time 
for  next  years'  crops  if  so  desired. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recc-rd,  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  with  an  attached  table 
entitled  "Acreage  Leased  by  Department 
of  Defen."se  for  Agriculture  and  Grazing 
Pu!j)o.ses  in  the  United  States";  and  also 
a  lerier  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  an  attached 
table  .showing  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
new  agricultural  land  being  broutrht  into 
production  through  new  reclamation 
projects.  These  reports  emnhasize  the 
contradiction   between   these   pro:;rams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  the  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OmCE  OF  THE  AsSI-ST.'\Nr 

SECRKTARY   OI'  Di.FKN.SE. 

W.r'ilnngton.  DC  .  July  14,  1961. 

Hon     JuHN  J.  WlLLIA.'^I.S, 

US    Senate. 

Dfar  SEiTAron  Williams:  In  arcordance 
with  the  request  In  your  letter  of  July  7,  1961, 
there  Is  attaclied  a  tabulation  sliowing  acre- 
age Iea."^ed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  United  at.ites  fur  agrlcaiUural  and  graz- 
ing purpo.^es  for  the  past  3  years. 

As  indicated  on  the  tabulation.  Informa- 
tion on  grazing  lea.ses  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  is  not  available  for  fisc.il  years  1958 
and  1959. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chakles  J.  HrrrH, 
Assi.itant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Erir-losure:    tabulation. 
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Acreage  leased  by  Department  of  Defense  for 
agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  in  the 
Un:ted  States  > 

AGRICULTURAL    PUHPOSB8 


Fiscal 
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Military 
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of  ac-re* 


rt-nlals 


CIvU 


.Nunil)er  i  Annual 
of  Bcreij      rentaJs 


ni.v> 
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417,306  1     1.1172  W7        623, 4I»4  ;     ^12,002 
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1968 
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249,  71b 
29b.  t>44 
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'  Does  not  include  -Maska  anrt  Hawaii. 
»  l)wri  nut  incliulp  data  for   llif    I)(  iv,iiiiii<n!   of  tin- 
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U.S    Department 
or  THE  Interior. 
Bureau  or  Reclamation. 
Washington.  DC    July  24,  1961. 
Hon    John  J   Williams, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Williams  Responsive  to 
your  telephone  request,  we  are  pleased  to 
supply  information,  by  projects,  of  the  acre- 
age available  to  receive  initial  irrigation 
service  from  facilities  completed  in  fiscal 
years  1958,  1959,  and  1960  under  the  Federal 
reclamation  program,  together  with  the  esti- 
mated cost  per  acre  assignable  to  irrigation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  data  reflects 
the  completion  of  facilities  for  ( 1 1  full  irri- 
gation service  to  land  not  previously  irri- 
gated; (2)  supplemental  irrigation  service  to 
lands  previously  irrigated  but  having  insuffi- 
cient water;  and  (3)  rehabilitated  irrigation 
projects  constructed  originally  by  non- 
Federal  interests.  These  are  designated  F, 
S,  and  R,  respectively.  Pull  irrigation  serv- 
ice provides  water  to  lands  formerly  dry 
farmed  or  grazed.  The  supplemental  service 
projects  and  the  rehabilitation  of  privately 
built  projects  are  rescue-type  operations. 
These  are  necessary  to  halt  the  decline  in  the 
local  farm  and  associated  business  economies 
which  are  so  completely  dependent  on  the 
availability   of  adequate   water. 

It  is  important  U)  recognize  that  several 
years  may  be  required  in  the  construction  of 
irrigation  facilities  such  as  main  canals  and 
laterals,  including  control  structures,  before 
the  final  facility  is  completed  for  delivery  of 
water  to  the  high  p:lnt  of  a  farm. 

The  data  shown  ir  the  enclosed  table  rep- 
resents the  acreage  (vallable  to  receive  serv- 
ice in  the  year  in  \ifhich  the  final  delivery 
facility  was  completed.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  facllii.ies  were  completed  for 
service  to  the  indicated  areas,  the  total  acre- 
age will  seldom  be  Irrigated  Immediately. 
This  is  due  to  the  ntcessity  for  the  farm  op- 
erator to  construct  farm  ditches,  level  the 
land,  and  fully  sub.ugate  for  irrigation  the 
lands  to  be  irrigated  Thus,  a  lag  of  several 
years  may  occur  between  completion  of  the 
delivery  facilities  and  the  actual  irrigation 
of  the  total  acreage 

The  estimated  investment  per  acre  for  as- 
signment to  irrigation  is  based  on  total  esti- 
mated dollars  and  fcres,  and  relates  to  the 
direct  benefits  whlcli  accrue  to  the  farmers, 
plus  the  indirect,  and  public  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  local  communities  and  which 
are  generated  by  th<i  irrigation  enterprise. 
Sincerely  youis, 

l-'YOYD   E.   Domint, 

Commissioner. 


Bureau  or  Rkclamation 

Acres  available  to  receive  initial  irrigation 
service  from  facilities  completed  in  fiscal 
years  1958,  1959,  and  1960  tinder  the 
Federal  reclamation  program 

lE)i|>lanntion  (if  symhol.*  F  =  full  irriiriition  a'rvlw; 
.■-^suiJ  pie  menial  in"ii?alion  serviw.  K  =  rthabllilat*-'l 
irrijtiilion  .service] 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wishes  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time  I  will 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suspend  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  On 
this  vote  I  have  a  r>air  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 


[No.   103] 

YEAS— 36 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Morton 

Allotl 

Dodd 

Pas  to  re 

Beall 

Dworshak 

Pell 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Hoggs 

Hruska 

SaltODstaU 

Bridges 

Javits 

Scott 

Bush 

Keating 

Smith,  Mass. 

Butler 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Case,  N.J. 

McClellan 

Tower 

Cotton 

Miller 

NAYS— 59 

Williams,  Del. 

Anderson 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Harlke 

Monronev 

Burdlck 

Hayden 

Moes 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hickey 

Mundt 

Bvrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Muskie 

Capehart 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Johnston 

Russell 

Church 

Jonlan 

Schoeppel 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Siuathers 

Curtis 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Yar  borough 

Ful  bright 

McCarthy 
McGee 

Young,  N  Dak 

Gore 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Chavez 

Fong 

Williams,  N.J. 

Cooper 

Morse 

■Jii 
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So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  for  himself  and 
other  Senators  to  the  amendment  of  the 
committee  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agrreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.         

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  president,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  101. 
line  14,  after  the  word  "eggs"  add  the 
following:  "(but  not  excepting  turkey 
hatching  eggs  and  chicken  hatching 
eggs. ) ". 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  presented  at  the  request 
of  people  concerned  with  providing  tur- 
key hatching  eggs  and  chicken  hatching 
eggs.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  industries 
would  like  to  have  these  made  eligible 
for  marketing  orders.  The  amendment 
would  not  establish  any  program,  but 
would  simirfy  provide  that  these  pro- 
ducers can  attempt  to  develop  a  market- 
ing program  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  amendment  is 
acceptable  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  jaelded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauverI 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  call  iip,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  TMr. 
Hart]  has  an  amendment  which  will  not 
require  much  time.  My  amendment  will 
not  require  too  much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

For  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  Record  without  its 
being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  l3  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  91,  line  21,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereol  "(e)  (1)". 


On  page  93,  line  3,  strike  out  the  quotes 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

On  page  93,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  followlQg: 

"(2)  If.  with  respect  to  the  1962  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
production  of  any  itind  of  wheat  (other  ilian 
Durum  wheat  as  defined  in  subsection  (ei 
of  this  section)  will  be  Inadequate  to  pro- 
vide a  sulficient  quantity  nf  th.it  kind  of 
wheat  to  satisfy  the  demand  therclor,  tlie 
wlieat  acreage  allotment  tand  the  number  of 
acres  whlc:i  may  be  planted  under  item  (7) 
of  Public  I.aw  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
without  making  a  farm  marketing  quota 
applicable  to  the  farm)  for  such  crop  for 
each  farm  loca^d  in  a  county  whicli  has 
produced  such  wheat  for  commercial  food 
products  during  one  or  more  of  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which 
such  crop  IS  harvested,  shall  be  increased  by 
such  unifo.'m  percentage  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  pre  vide  for  su^h  quantity.  No  in- 
crease shall  be  made  under  thi.s  .subsection 
in  the  whe  it  acreage  allotment  of  any  farm 
(or  in  the  r.creage  which  may  be  planted 
without  ni.iking  a  farm  marketing  quota  ap- 
plicable to  the  farm)  for  such  crop  If  any 
kind  of  wheat  other  than  that  for  wlUch  tlie 
Increase  is  ..n  ide  is  ph.r.ted  on  sucii  farm  fur 
such  crop.  Any  incrc;>.ses  In  wheat  acreage 
allotments  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  National,  State, 
and  count.,  wheat  acreage  allotments,  and 
such  incre  ises  shall  not  be  considered  In 
establlshlnir  future  State,  county,  and  f.irm 
allotments  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (6) 
of  Public  Law  74.  Seventh-seventh  Congrer.s 
(7  U.S.C.  •340(6)1.  and  section  326(b)  (.i 
this  Act,  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the 
storage  amount  of  whe.it  shall  apply  to  the 
allotment  for  the  farm  est.iblished  without 
regard  to  this  subsection  .md  ni^t  to  tlie 
increased  rHotment  u  .der  tliis  subsection 
Any  farm  receiving  an  increased  allotment 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  excused  from 
particlpatic  n  in  the  special  1962  wheat  pro- 
gram formulated  under  the  provisions  of 
section  114  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  to 
the  extent  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  pro,  ide  for  the  increase  in  allotment 
under  this  .subsection   ' 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
course  of  detailed  hearings  the  commit- 
tee heard  much  testimony  with  respect 
to  the  possible  shortage  of  wheat  of  the 
varieties  Soft  Red  Winter  and  Soft 
White,  if  the  retirement  of  acieaue  which 
at  various  times  was  propcsed  i.s  adopted. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wa.s  mo,";t 
helpful  to  the  committee  in  devclopmK 
figures  with  respect  to  Soft  Red  and  Soft 
White  wheat.  At  the  conclu.sion  of  the 
hearings  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, based  upon  figures  which  I  .shall 
present  for  the  Record,  developed  by  the 
Department,  that  under  the  Senate  for- 
mula, as  finally  developed,  there  would 
not  be  a  shortage  of  supply  of  either  of 
these  types  of  wheat. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
would  authorize  the  Secretary,  in  the 
event  such  a  shortage  should  develop' 
notwithstanding  other  provi.sion.s  nf  the 
bill  and  of  the  program,  to  authorize, 
on  a  fair  percentage  basi.s,  an  increa.se 
in  the  production  of  any  type  of  wheat, 
with  especial  concern  directed  toward 
Soft  Red  and  Soft  White. 

The  reason  why  I  raise  the  point  is 
that  word  has  reached  us  that  the  other 
body  has  proposed  in  its  bill  to  authorize 
total  withdrawal  under  its  program  of 
the  15-acre  operator.  Such  withdrawal 
would  not  be  permitted  under  the  Sen- 


ate formula,  and  the  figures  upon  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  its 
estimate  and  gave  us  the  assurance  that 
theie  would  not  be  a  shortage  weie  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  the  Senate  for- 
mula and  not  the  formula  which.  I  am 
advi.<ied,  is  contained  in  the  House  bill. 

May  I  inquire  of  our  distinguished 
co.Timittee  chairman  whether,  in  view  of 
information  we  have  received  from  the 
House  that  would  suggest  that  a  very 
deep  withdrawal  may  be  permitted  of  the 
15  acre  pioducer,  it  would  be  de.sirable 
to  add  thf^  amendment  which  I  have 
offeii  d  and  ;n  which  I  am  joined  by  the 
•Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating!, 
whose  State  is  also  vitally  concerned? 

Mr  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr  H.^RT,     I  yield. 

Mr  JORDAN.  Is  the  Senator  speak- 
ing of-  the  15-acre  pi-ovision,  which  was 
lediiced  by  10  percent? 

Mr    HART.     Yes. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  What  would  the 
amendment  offei-ed  by  the  Senator  fiom 
Michigan  do?  Would  it  strike  out  that 
provision  or  leave  it  in? 

Mr.  HART  The  amendment  would 
not  change  the  formula  propo.sed  by  the 
committee  bill,  except  that,  notwith- 
standing the  formula,  it  would  authorize 
the  Socretaiy,  in  the  event  of  a  shortage 
in  any  type  of  wheat,  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  that  type 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  In  other  words,  it 
would  authorize  an  increase,  but  would 
not  strike  out  the  15-acre  provision. 

Mr  HART.  It  would  not  be  manda- 
tory, but  would  be  left  to  the  di.scretion 
of  the  S^'crctary. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  information. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  gave  consideration  to  the 
various  types  of  wheat  involved,  and  it 
was  felt  that  a  10-percent  cut  would 
not  impair  the  quantity  of  the  several 
classes  necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient 
supply.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the  oniy 
wheat  that  was  really  in  short  supply 
was  Durum  wheat.  The  records  indi- 
cated that  in  the  case  of  Durum  wheat. 
the  available  supply  for  1961-62  would 
be  30  million  bu.shels,  and  the  amount 
necessary  for  consumption  would  be  27 
million  bushels,  thereby  leaving  a  cari-y- 
over  of  only  3  million  bushels. 

But  the  record  shows  a  different  pic- 
ture as  to  all  other  wheat.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  wheat  in  which  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
HahtI  i.s  interested  i.s  the  White  wheat 
produced  principally  in  his  area. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  our  direct  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  figures  show  that  as  to  White  wheat, 
the  wheat  available  for  1961  and  1962 
is  estimated  to  be  186  million  bushels. 
The  total  that  would  be  consimied  is 
estimated  to  be  151  milhon  bushels.  A 
carryover  of  35  million  bushels  would 
remain,  which  I  am  informed  by  the  De- 
partment is  sufficient. 

Mr.  HART.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  ELLENDEP-.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  Senator  \vi\\  not  insist  upon  his 
amendment,  becaase  it  is  an  open-end 
amendment.  The  dlfl3culties  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  encounter 
in  administering  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  would  be  very  great  and 
costly.  But  I  feel  confident  that  with 
the  10-percent  cut  that  we  agreed  upon, 
and  the  fact  that  the  farmers  who  have 
a  larger  allotmerit  may  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  30-percent  cut  provided 
in  the  bill,  we  shall  have  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  wheat  in  the  category  of  the 
White  wheat  of  Ahich  the  Senator  is 
now  speaking. 

Mr.  HART.  Tlie  point  of  concern  on 
my  part  and  on  the  part  of  others  is 
that  imder  the  Senate  formula  we  would 
not  jeopardize  our  situation,  but  we 
would  imder  the  aroposal  contained  in 
the  House  formula.  I  agree  with  the 
committee  chairman.  After  very  care- 
ful and  patient  study  on  his  part,  he 
made  the  point  clear  in  the  hearings. 
On  page  13  of  the  report  there  is  a  care- 
ful evaluation.  Tnere  is  a  conclusion — 
with  some  dispute,  which  I  think  is 
soundly  based — that  imder  the  Senate 
formula  there  would  not  be  a  shortage. 
My  concern,  howe/er.  is  that  the  House 
has  now  provided  £>  formula  which  would 
permit  the  withdiawal  of  all  15  acres, 
and  if  that  formula  should  be  agreed  to, 
the  figures  which  the  Department  devel- 
oped, and  on  which  we  have  based  our 
conclusion  that  we  would  be  safe,  would 
go  out  the  windov;  and  we  could  have 
a  very  critical  situa.tion, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  assure  my  good 
friend  the  Senatoi'  from  Michigan  that 
I  shall  probably  serve  as  one  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  bill,  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  shall  have  too  much  trouble  sustain- 
ing the  views  that  would  be  voted  upon 
by  the  Senate,  because  all  of  us  are  most 
anxious  to  maintain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  the  various  kinds  of  wheat.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  have  very  much 
trouble. 

Our  trouble  lies,  of  course,  in  the  cate- 
gory of  Hard  Red  >Vinter  wheat.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  wu  are  striving  to  in- 
duce farmers  to  reduce  that  class  of 
wheat  and  to  cut  back  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  order  not  to  aggravate  our  sur- 
plus situation  further. 

Mr.  HART.    I  tl".ank  my  chairman. 

Mr.  EILLENDER  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned — and 
I  am  sure  I  speal:  for  the  other  con- 
ferees— the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  certainly  make  every  effort 
to  sustain  the  posi  Jon  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  So  that  the  record  may 
reflect  the  basis  o;.'  concern  of  those  of 
us  who  raise  the  EK>int  now,  I  should  like 
to  read  very  briefiy  from  the  report  of 
our  committee.  I  ask  Senators  to  re- 
member that  as  W(j  read  this  portion  of 
the  report,  we  a.-e  operating  on  the 
assumption  that  the  withdrawal  that 
will  occur  will  be  a  withdrawal  under 
the  Senate  formula  and  not  tmder  the 
House  formula.  But  even  under  the 
Senate  formula  we  report  to  the  Senate 
as  follows: 

The  situation  with  respect  to  various 
classes  of  wheat  are  :anaterially  different  and 
the  committee  felt  that  a  mandatory  cut 
of  more  tlian  10  pcrcimt  of  wheat  acreage  on 


all  farms  at  this  time  could  result  in  pro- 
duction of  some  classes  of  wheat  below  that 
wlilch  is  desirable.  This  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  Soft  Red  Winter,  to  Eastern 
White  wheat,  and  to  Durum. 

Parenthetically,  I  believe  the  Durum 
wheat  situation  has  been  adequately 
handled. 

The  estimated  carryover  by  classes  of 
wheat  as  of  July  1,  1961,  and  for  earlier  years 
is  shown  in  table  5.  TTils  indicates  clearly 
that  carryover  stocks  of  Soft  Red  Winter 
and  Durum  are  not  excessive,  A  mandatory 
reduction  of  more  than  10  percent  coupled 
with  even  moderate  voluntary  diversion  of 
acreages  of  these  classes  of  wheat  could  re- 
sult in  short  supplies  for  domestic  and  cash 
export  markets.  The  total  supply  of  Durum 
wheat  for  the  1961-62  marketing  year  will 
be  around  29  5  million  bushels  as  a  result 
of  the  Indicated  crop  of  only  16.5  million 
bushels.  The  Department  Indicates  that 
about  half  of  the  estimated  carryover  of  13 
million  bushels  on  July  1,  1961,  was  sold  for 
export  before  July  1  for  delivery  In  the  new 
marketing  year.  Barring  an  unexpected  im- 
provement In  the  Durum  crop  prospects  for 
this  year,  carryover  on  July  1.  1962,  will  be 
exceptionally  low. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
if  it  would  be  helpful  in  the  conference 
for  the  amendment  to  be  added  to  the 
biU,  or  is  it  his  opinion  that  we  can  be 
assured  that  any  reduction  deeper  than 
the  Senate  formula  can  be  resisted,  and 
therefore  the  amendment  is  not  needed? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  it. 

I  was  heartened  by  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, because  they  indicate  that  under 
the  Senate  formula  there  would  not  be 
a  shortage  of  this  wheat.  Some  of  the 
mills  in  New  York  State  have  indicated 
to  me  that  more  than  half  of  the  Red 
Soft  and  White  wheats  are  growTi  on 
small  farms,  of  15  acres  or  less.  They 
point  out  that  these  wheats  are  not  now 
and  never  have  been  in  surplus,  and 
that  the  provision — I  assume  they  are 
referring  to  the  House  provision — would 
make  it  very  likely  that  the  crop  of  these 
needed    varieties    of    wheat   would   fall 


short  of  domestic  demands.  It  would 
throw  the  processing  plants,  the  mills, 
and  the  bakeries,  out  of  kilter  entirely 
if  the  House  formula  were  adopted,  as  it 
is  represented  to  me,  and  therefore  I 
join  in  urging  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  stand  firm  on 
this  particular  point  if  this  amendment 
is  not  to  be  pressed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  1  again  give  as- 
surance that  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  sustain  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate. If  the  House  conferees  realize  that 
a  shortage  would  exist,  they  undoubt- 
edly would  recede.  Our  aim  is  to  reduce 
surpluses  of  Hard  Red  W'nter  wheat. 
For  example,  there  will  be  a  carryover 
in  that  category  of  more  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  wheat  produced  put  together.  I 
am  satisfied  that  when  the  conferees 
meet  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  carr>-- 
Ing  out  the  provisions  which  the  Senate 
places  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  and  grateful  because  of  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I  know  that  conferees  on  other  farm 
bills  have  encountered  some  difficulties 
in  the  past.  I  hope  that  will  not  be  the 
case  with  this  bill.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
helpful,  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
woiild  not  object,  to  have  the  amendment 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
order  that  it  may  be  before  the  conferees 
if  the  optimistic  hope  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  is  not  justified. 
However,  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
stand  firm,  and  that  the  other  conferees 
will  also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  may  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  it  was 
printed  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  when  he  offered  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  from  which  I  have 
read  some  figures  during  my  remarks.  It 
indicates  the  available  production  of 
various  kinds  of  wheat,  the  disappear- 
ance, and  the  total  carried  over. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  I  would  have  to 
ask  that  it  be  amended  to  include  Hard 
Red  Spring  wheat,  because  it  has  a  high- 
er percentage  of  domestic  disappearance 
than  has  Soft  White  wheat  or  Soft  Red 
wheat.  The  important  point  about  Du- 
TUiD.  wheat  exemption  Is  that  Durum 


wheat  does  not  have  an  export  subsidy. 
An  export  subsidy  is  provided  for  Soft 
Red  wheat  and  Soft  White  wheat.  If 
the  people  interested  In  this  kind  of 
wheat  believe  there  will  be  a  shortage, 
they  should  ask  that  the  export  subsidy 
be  removed.  Then  there  would  be  no 
problem  of  short  supply. 
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Mr.  HART.  My  amendment  is  not 
limited  to  any  category.  It  authorizes 
action  with  respect  to  shortage  of  any 
type  of  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  was 
looking  at  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1,  which 
refers  only  to  two  types  of  wheat — Soft 
Red  and  White  wheat. 

Mr.  HART.  I  hope  my  statement  was 
correct.  I  assume  it  is  correct.  That 
was  my  intention.  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  also,  for  use  in  the  conference, 
as  well  as  for  a  better  understanding  of 
what  tragically  is  not  well  understood; 
namely,  that  not  all  wheat  is  the  same — • 
and  that  the  glut  is  not  in  many  cases 
contributed  to  by  some  regions — if  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  committee 
were  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  done. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Market  Uses  or  Eastern  and  Western  Soft 
White  Whxat 

Production  of  White  wheat  by  States  In 
1959-60  Is  shown  in  table  1.  Estimated  sup- 
ply and  distribution  of  Eastern  and  Western 
White  wheat  is  on  table  2.  Most  U.S.  White 
wheat  is  pro<luced  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Michigan  Is  the  largest  eastern  pnxlucer, 
with  New  York  second. 

The  sheet  entitled  'Protein  Content  and 
Use  of  Western  Wheats'  (chart  omitted  in 
Record  |  shows  White  Club  to  be  lowest  in 
protein  of  the  White  wheats.  Western 
White,  a  combination  of  White  Club  <  65  per- 
cent) and  Soft  White  (35  percent)  is  second 
lowest  In  protein.  White  Club  is  lower  on 
the  protein  scale  than  Soft  White,  the  type 
grown  in  Michigan  and  New  York  as  well  as 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  by  about  2.5  per- 
cent. While  the  Eastern  States  do  not  pro- 
duce the  lower  protein  White  Club  wheat, 
the  uses  of  Eastern  White  wheat  are  about 
the  same  as  Western  White  Western  Low 
Protein   White   wheat   is   not   substituted    in 

T.KR\.y.    I 
ll'riliimiKiry  ifvetpl  as  nolwD) 


quantity  for  Eastern  White  in  the  eastern 
domestic  market. 

Utilization.— About  half  the  1959-60  crop 
of  Eastern  White  wheat  was  milled  for  food 
use  in  the  United  States.  Only  15  percent 
of  the  crop  of  Western  White  wheat  was  so 
used 

Most  of  the  remaining  £.;pply  of  Eastern 
White  wheat  was  exported  under  the  special 
export  programs  in  1959-60.  An  amount 
equal  to  about  half  the  crop  was  so  shipped, 
as  shown  in  table  3. 

Most  of  the  exports  of  Western  White 
wheat  in  1959-60  also  were  made  under  the 
-sper  lal  export  programs,  as  shown  in  table 
?i  More  than  half  the  crop  was  handled 
in  this  woy. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1960,  India, 
Japan.  Pakistan.  Korea.  P'ormosa  (in  order 
o!  importance  i  took  most  of  their  White 
wheat  from  the  west  coast  because  of  the 
freig:ht  r.ae  advantage  (see  table  3i.  How- 
ever. India  and  Pakistan  took  some  wheat 
from  Atlantic  ports  also.  Egypt  would  ordi- 
narily take  from  Atlantic  ports.  In  1959-60. 
Egypt  tcxik  wheat  from  the  west  coast  be- 
c^iu.se    prices   were   attractive 
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Mr.  HART.  Included  in  the  state- 
ment and  of  bitenist  to  Senators  who 
asked  me  on  the  flixw  about  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rflrlous  types  of  wheat. 
Is  a  table  which  shews  that  in  some  pro- 
duction Soft  wheat  is  not  interchange- 
able. I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  e^jeciallj'  concerned  about  it. 

Last,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
included  in  the  Reodrd,  a  very  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  suppl»!s  of  Soft  Red  wheat 
and  Soft  White  wheat,  also  prepared  by 
the  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SvmjTS  OF   Soft  Wkxat 

SOITT    RED    ■WINTER 

Stocks  of  this  cla-'is,  produced  primarily 
In  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  are  13  million 
bushels  or  1  mouth's  supply  for  domestic 
use. 

Production  In  19fl  is  tinofflcially  esti- 
mated at  nearly  200  million  bushels.  Pro- 
duction plus  carryovi'r  will  provide  enough 
Soft  Winter  wheat  to  supply  the  domestic 
market  In  the  1961-62  crop  year,  to  export  an 
amount  of  th'»  class  of  wheat  equal  to  the 
record  export  of  60  mllUon  bushels  In  1966- 
67,  and  still  to  add  n  small  amount  to  the 
carryover. 

The  mandatory  redaction  of  10  percent  In 
the  farm  allotments  'or  1961-62  crop  wheat 
would  not  be  expected  to  result  In  any  short- 
age of  this  class  of  wheat  for  domestic  use  or 
export,  unless  the  growers  were  to  partici- 
pate heavily  In  the  voluntary  acreage  diver- 
sion program.  If  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  pro- 
ducers were  to  divert,  12  to  15  percent  of 
their  acreage  under  'Jhe  prop)osed  program, 
production  In  1962  would  normally  be  great 
enough  to  provide  for  all  domestic  needs, 
for  cash  exports,  and  a  small  amount  for 
export  under  special  jjrograms. 

WHrTE    WHEAr 

The  July  1,  1961,  caiTyover  of  White  wheat 
produced  In  the  Eastern  United  States  was 
very  low — about  4  million  bushels  or  2 
month's  supply  for  do-Tiestic  food  uses.  Rel- 
atively favorable  crop  conditions  are  in- 
dicated now  for  the  1961  crop  of  White 
wheat  in  the  Eastern  Unlt^  States 

The  crop  now  being;  harvested  appears  to 
be  large  enough  to  provide  both  for  a  large 
volume  of  exports  In  the  1961-62  crop  year, 
and  for  a  small  Increase  in  the  carryover. 
The  mandatory  10  percent  reduction  in  the 
acreage  allotment  proposed  would  not  be 
expected  to  reduce  Ea.'^-rem  White  wheat  pro- 
duction by  enough  to  result  in  a  shortage 
either  for  domestic  food  use  or  for  dollar 
exports. 

Mr.  HART.  Having  heard  the  distin- 
Ruished  chairman  of  our  committee 
make  hi.s  statement,  and  having  bene- 
fited and  sometimes  even  suffered  under 
it.  but  knowing  his  courage  and  his  per- 
sistence and  his  persuasiveness,  I,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  feel 
that  we  can  anticipate  that  the  conferees 
will  succeed  in  maintaining:  the  Senate 
fonnula. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  endorse  those  adjectives  with  respect 
to  the  chairman,  relating  to  his  standing 
firm,  and  say  that  I  do  not  take  second 
place  to  anyone  as  to  all  the  fine  charac- 
terizations about  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Michigiin  has  given  voice. 

Mr.  HART.  After  all  this,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  let  us  down. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Tliat  was  my  hope. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativi:  Clerk.  On  page  IOC, 
beginning  with  line  21,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  down  through  line  23. 

On  page  106.  line  24,  it  is  prop>osed  to 
strike  out  "  1 3 » "  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "'2  >". 

On  page  107.  line  1.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "  (4 » "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■*3i". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  himself? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  strike 
from  the  bill  a  section  which  provides 
for  the  deletion  of  the  customary  pro- 
cedure which  has  been  followed  in  the 
Public  Law  480  operations,  requiring 
annual  payments  to  be  made  in  return 
for  the  farm  products  which  ai^e  sold. 
I  propose  to  restore  the  language  of 
Public  Law  480  as  it  has  always  been 
operated. 

As  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations realize,  we  have  been  work- 
ing for  some  time,  under  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  to  establish  a  practice 
set  in  action  by  my  motion  that  some 
payments  on  an  annual  basis  must  be 
made  on  loans  abroad  no  matter  how 
small  the  payments.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  I  believe,  logical  and  practical. 
The  recipient  countries  are  required  to 
set  up  a  bookkeeping  mechanism,  so 
that  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing annual  payments  in  return.  This 
arrangement  has  worked  very  satisfac- 
torily over  the  past  3  years,  since  we 
have  made  it  a  part  of  our  practice  in 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  unless  this 
is  done  recipient  countries  tend  to  post- 
pone repayment  schedules  and  are  then 
unable  or  unwiUing  to  pay  their  debts 
on  the  expiration  date. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
tlie  chairman  of  the  committee.  Re- 
quiring annual  payments  compels  the 
recipient  countries  to  establish  book- 
keeping procedures  and  fiscal  repay- 
ment habits  making  clear  the  debts  are 
to  be  paid  and  making  them  easier  to 
pay.  There  is  some  plausibility  to  the 
argument  of  those  who  inserted  this 
provision  in  the  bill,  which  strikes  out 
the  words  "equal  amounts."  It  is  not  so 
important  that  the  amounts  be  equal 
as  it  is  that  they  be  annual.  By  strik- 
ing this  provision  from  the  bill  at  this 
time,  it  will  leave  the  matter  in  confer- 
ence, where,  I  feel  certain,  satisfactory 
language  can  be  developed  which  will 
require  annual  payments  to  be  made. 
I  am  confident  that  the  American  tiix- 
payers  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  con- 
tinuing this  annual  payment  program  in 
terms  of  our  international  sales  as  well 
as  loans.  If  there  are  some  good  and 
prevailing  reasons  why  annual  pay- 
ments should  not   each   be  equal   with 


the  othef.  we  can  arrange  for  that  in 
conference.  The  important  factor  is 
th&t  repaymoits  be  cm  an  annual  and 
a  regular  basis. 

I  brieve  we  can  agree  wi  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  imderstand. 
the  language  the  Senator  wishes  to  re- 
tain, by  striking  out,  was  enacted  about 
3  or  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  it  has  been  in 
Public  Law  480  since  1954. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  effect  would 
be,  as  I  understand,  to  make  the  pur- 
chasing country  pay  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct;  not  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  20  years  to  make 
its  settlement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  see  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  t)FFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
'•7_26-61 — D"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  CLERK.  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as  fol- 
lows : 

rrri-E  v — to   provide  for  the  in  creased   vse 

or    AGRICX-LTURAL    PRODUCTS    FOR    INDrSTRIAL 
PVR POSES 

Declarations  and  findings 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  hereby  makes  the  following 
declarations  and  findings  concerning  the 
development  of  new  and  Improved  uses  for 
farm  products,  new  crops  to  replace  those 
now  in  surplus,  and  the  disposal  of  surplus 
commodities  owned  by  the  Government: 

(a)  Farms  in  the  United  States  have  a 
capacity  to  produce  more  farm  products 
than  can  now  be  marketed  at  prices  that 
will  return  sufficient  incomes  to  farmers  to 
maintain  an  efficient  and  progressive  agri- 
cultural Industry. 

(bi  A  prosperous  agrlcultiire  will  con- 
tribute immensely  to  national  welfare  by 
efficient  production  of  needed  food,  feed, 
and  fiber,  by  provision  of  raw  materials  for 
the  transportation  and  processing  Indus- 
tries, by  purchases  of  production  supplies, 
and  by  its  contribution  to  maintenance  of 
a  balanced  and  high-level  national  economy. 

(C)  National  defense  and  security  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  require  protection 
of  agricultural  resotu-ces  against  deteriora- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  high  produc- 
tive capacity  In  order  to  meet  possible 
emergency  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
other  friendly  nations. 

(d)  Basic  research  In  agricultural  products 
and  their  uses  is  essential  In  any  long-range 
program   of   benefit  to  agriculture. 

te)  Rtsearch  programs  to  develop  new  and 
improved  uses  for  farm  products  and  new 
farm  products  have  potentialities  for  pro- 
viding outlets  for  a  larger  volume  of  farm 
production  and  greater  stability  of  the 
prices  of  farm  commodities. 

(f)  Public  and  private  research  agencies. 
Including  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  the  land-grant  colleges,  other 
universities  and  research  institutions,  as  well 
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as  private  flrms,  can  and  should  be  utilized 
for  an  all-out  attack  on  development  of  new 
and  Improved  uses,  and  new  and  extended 
markets  and  outlets  for  farm  products  and 
byproducts.  Research,  pilot  plant,  develop- 
ment and  trial  commercialization  work  and 
corollary  economic  and  related  studies  should 
be  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  Indxistrlal 
uses  for  agricultural  commodities  In  surplus, 
and  to  any  food  and  feed  uses  and  replace- 
ment crops  that  can  make  substantial  con- 
tributions toward  the  solution  of  the  surplus 
problem.  Facilities  should  be  established  as 
needed  to  permit  adequate  experimentation 
and  testing,  and  production  and  market  de- 
velopment, of  promising  new  uses  and  new 
products. 

(g)  Development  of  new  and  improved 
industrial  and  other  uses  of  farm  products 
and  new  farm  products  and  new  and  ex- 
tended markets  and  outlets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts and  byproducts  will  enlarge  Income  op- 
portunities for  farmers.  It  also  will  reduce 
Government  costs  for  acquisition,  storage, 
and  ultimate  disposition  of  commodities 
now  in  surplus. 

(h)  Disposition  of  a  portion  of  tho  sur- 
plus stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration through  industrial  channels  for  new 
or  bjrprodu'^t  uses,  so  that  the  carryover  of 
any  commodity  beyond  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion can  be  reduced,  will  have  a  stabilizing 
effect  on  the  market  prices  for  farm  com- 
modities. 

Agricultural   Research    and    Indtistrial 
Administration 

Sec.  2.  There  is  created  and  established  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  Industrial  Adminis- 
tration, all  of  the  powers  of  which  shall  be 
exercised  by  an  Administrator,  under  the 
general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a 
term  of  six  years  and  who  shall  receive  basic 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per 
annum.  The  duties  of  this  agency  shall  be 
to  coordinate  and  expedite  efforts  to  develop, 
through  research,  new  Industrial  uses,  and 
increased  use  under  existing  processes,  of 
agricultural  products:  to  develop  new  re- 
placement crops;  and  to  reduce  the  stocks 
of  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Salaries 

Sec.  3.  The  positions  of  three  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  agency  shall  be  in  grade 
QS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  established 
by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  positions  authorized  to  be  placed 
in  such  grade  by  section  505(b)  of  such  Act. 
The  agency  is  authorized  to  fix  the  compen- 
sation, notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
law,  for  not  more  than  ten  positions  which 
require  the  services  of  especially  qualified 
scientific  or  professional  personnel:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
for  positions  established  pursuant  to  this 
provision  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  pay- 
able under  the  Act  of  August  1,  1947  (61  Stat. 
715),  as  amended  and  supplemented.  The 
agency  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  any  technically  qualified  person,  firm, 
or  organization  by  contract  or  otherwise  on  a 
temporary  basis  and  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
six  months  in  any  fiscal  year  to  perform  re- 
search, technical,  or  other  special  services, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

Powers  and  duties 

Sec.  4.  The  agency  shall  have  power  and 
authority,  within  the  limits  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  It,  to  coordinate  and  expe- 
dite activities  toward  research,  pilot  plant, 
doveiopment,  trial  commercialization  and  in- 
dustrial uses,  with  Federal  and  State  gov- 


ernments, educational  institutions,  private 
research  organizations,  trade  associations,  In- 
dividuals and  Industrial  corporations  in  ex- 
panding the  industrial  utilization  of  the 
products  of  farm  and  forest  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  crops.  In  the  dlsch.-irge  of  these 
duties,  the  agency  is  empowered  to: 

(a)  Make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  land-grant  insti- 
tutions, and  experiment  stations.  The 
agency  shall  utilize  existing  facilities  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable.  Including 
pilot  plants,  regional  laboratories  and  other 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  authority  now  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  existing  law: 

(b)  To  make  grants,  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  five  yefirs  duration,  to  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  research  institutions  and 
individuals: 

(c)  Contract  with  foreign  individuals,  or- 
ganizations, institutions  of  learning,  or  pri- 
vate corporations  where  payment  can  be 
made  in  foreign  currency  accumulated  under 
Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress.  The 
agency  is  hereby  authorized  to  utilize  such 
foreign  currencies  notwithstanding  other 
provisions  of  law  requiring  reimbursement: 

(d)  To  make  contracts  or  cooperative  ar- 
rangements In  the  manner  provided  by  sec- 
tions 10(a)  and  205  of  the  Act  of  August  14, 
1946  (7  U.S.C.  4271.  1624),  including  con- 
tracts and  agreements  providing  for  the 
commercialization,  market  acceptance,  and 
the  economic  feasibility  of  industrial  utili- 
zation in  the  competitive  market  for  agri- 
cultural products  and  processes  with  respect 
thereto: 

(6)  Extend  suitable  incentives  to  farmers 
or  to  Industry  to  hasten  the  establishment 
of  a  new  crop  or  of  a  new  industrial  use, 
where  such  appear  likely  to  lead  to  durable 
additional  markets: 

(fl  Grant  agricultural  development  cer- 
tificates for  the  amortization  of  new  facili- 
ties, for  tax  purposes,  on  the  basis  of  sixty 
months  from  the  date  of  completion  of  a 
facility  in  such  cases  as  the  aeency  deems 
advisable  and  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  Its  duties,  particularly  with  regard  to 
equipment  and  facilities  for  harvesting, 
storing,  and  processing  of  new  crops  and 
with  regard  to  research,  development,  and 
trial  commercialization  facilities  for  indus- 
trial utilization  of  the  products  of  farm  and 
forest.  Such  agricultural  development  cer- 
tificates of  rapid  amortization  may  be  Issued 
at  any  time  during  the  existence  of  the 
agency  and  sh.ill  otherwise  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  law  governing  emergency 
facilities  contamed  In  section  168  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  provi- 
sions of  law  governing  the  amortization  of 
grain-storage  facilities  contained  in  section 
169  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954: 

(g)  Direct  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  make  delivery  of  any  of  its  st<x;ks 
of  commodities  to  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, persons,  or  corporations  designated 
by  the  agency  where  such  stocks  are  to  be 
used  for  (A)  research,  (B)  pilot  plant  oper- 
ation, (C)  trial  commercialization.  (D)  ex- 
port of  manufiiCtured  products,  or  (E)  new 
or  byproduct  uses.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  with  respect  to  commodities 
thus  requisitioned  by  the  agency,  shall  pay 
necessary  handling  and  delivery  charges  to 
the  destination  directed  by  the  agency.  Such 
sums  of  money  as  the  agency  shall  receive. 
if  any.  on  such  transfers  of  commodities, 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation; 

(h)  To  make  contracts  or  leases  fur  the 
private  operation  of  any  property  or  facili- 
ties transferred  from  another  Government 
agency  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  legis- 
lative authority; 


1 1 )  To  make  loans  or  grants  to  those  with 
whom  contracts  or  other  arrangements  are 
entered  Into,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
assistance  in  the  acquisition  or  expansion 
of  facilities  and  equipment  for  research  or 
development  activities; 

(J)  Provide  in  all  contracts  for  the  dis- 
position of  inventions  produced  thereunder 
In  a  manner  calculated  to  i>rotect  the  public 
Interest  and  the  equities  of  the  individual 
or  organization  with  which  the  contract  or 
other  arrangement  is  executed:  Proi-ided. 
however,  That  nothmg  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  agency  to  enter  into 
any  contractual  or  other  arrangement  in- 
consistent with  any  provision  of  law  affecting 
the  issuance  or  use  of  patents; 

(k)  To  grant  exclusive  licenses  with  or 
without  i>ayment  of  royalty  for  a  fixed  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  five  years  for  the  use 
of  patents  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

(1)  To  pay  incentive  awards  to  private 
citizens  for  suitable  and  acceptable  sugges- 
tions to  implement  the  program  established 
by  this  Act,  such  payments  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  previously  published  rules 
stating  the  amounts  of,  criteria  for  deter- 
mining;,  and  subjects  of,  such   awards;    and 

(m)  To  test  production  procedures  on  a 
commercial  basis,  maintain  and  operate 
manufacturing  facilities  where  necessary  to 
prove  the  commercial  feasibility  of  volume 
production  and  to  build,  purchase,  or  lease 
plant  facilities,  or  necessary  equipment  suit- 
able for  manufacturing  needs. 

Scholarships 
Sec  5  The  agency  may  provide  graduate 
scholarships  and  fellowships  and  for  this 
purpose  may  make  grants  to  individuals: 
Provided,  That  such  individuals  agree  to 
pursue  courses  In  an  accredited  college  or 
unlversRy  in  the  United  States  leading  to  a 
degree  or  degrees  in  a  science  or  field  of 
study  having  application  in  agricultural  re- 
search Provided  further.  That  the  initial 
grants  in  any  one  year  may  be  made  to  indi- 
viduals to  attend  any  one  institution  in  a 
number  rot  exceeding  1  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Transfer  of  Government  plants 
Skc  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  Government  agency  holding 
any  Government-owned  facility  useful  in 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act  is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  such  facility  to  the 
agency,  for  use  In  the  program.  If  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  agency,  provided  such  trans- 
fer has  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  exercise,  with  respect  to  the  fa- 
cilities transferred,  all  of  the  authority 
vested  in  the  agencies  transferring  such  fa- 
cilities At  the  time  of  such  transfer,  funds 
and  personnel  related  to  the  operation  or 
administration  of  such  facilities,  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  also  be  transferred  to  the 
agency. 

Definition  of  "agricultural  products" 
Sec  7.  The  terms  "agricultural  products" 
and  farm  and  forest  products"  as  used  in 
this  Act  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
the  term  "agricultural  products"  In  section 
207  of  the  Act  of  August  14.  1946  (7  U.S.C. 
1626) 

Annual  report 
Sec    8.    The    Administrator   shall    present 
annually  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the 
20th  day  of  January  in  each  year  a  full  re- 
port of  his  activities  under  this  Act. 

Savings  provision 
Sec.  9    The  authorities  under  this  Act  are 
in  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution  for 
authorities  otherwise  available  under  exist- 
ing law. 
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Appropriations 

Sec.  10.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes;  and  I  shall  yield 
myself  more  time  if  I  need  it. 

The  amendment  provides  for  research, 
to  be  supervised  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  develop  new  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts in  industry  and  new  markets.  The 
amendment  is  word  for  word,  comma  for 
comma,  and  period  for  period  the  same 
as  the  bill  which  tl-ie  Senate  passed  last 
year  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  develop- 
ing new  uses  for  farm  products  in  in- 
dustry through  res<;arch.  I  have  intro- 
duced the  amendment  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  on  a  number  of  occasions,  as  has  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  chairman 
of  the  committee.  In  fact,  the  amend- 
ment is  really  the  stime  as  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  this  body — I  think  unani- 
mously— last  year  The  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  was  the  author  of  the  bill. 
It  bore  his  name. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
even  though  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
unanimously  last  yi.'ar,  the  House  did  not 
see  fit  to  pass  it.  1  am  offering  the  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  because  the  farmers  have  only  one 
problem,  and  have  had  It  for  years. 
That  is,  they  produce  more  goods  than 
the  market  will  absorb.  That  is  the  only 
reason  in  the  world  for  the  present  pro- 
posed legislation  wi;  are  considering,  and 
it  has  been  the  only  reason  for  farm 
legislation  in  the  past;  namely,  that 
farmers  produce  more  than  the  market 
will  absorb.  The  legislation  which  Con- 
gress has  been  passing  during  the  last 
several  years,  Including  the  proposed  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today,  is  an 
effort,  somehow  and  in  some  way,  to  get 
rid  of  the  surpluses  or  to  absorb  in  some 
way  the  overproduction  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. That  is  the  only  reason  for  the 
proposed  legislation  we  are  considering 
today.  It  was  the  only  reason  for  the 
legislation  considered  earlier  this  year, 
known  as  the  feed  irain  bill. 

I  have  maintained  for  years,  and  I 
still  maintain,  thet  the  proper  way  for 
Congress  to  attack  the  problem  and 
really  to  be  helpJul  to  the  farmers  is 
through  research,  i/O  develop  new  uses  for 
farm  products  in  industry  and  in  the 
markets,  in  order  :hat  the  farmer  might 
till  every  one  of  his  acres,  might  grow 
more  p>er  acre,  ar.d  have  a  market  for 
what  he  grows,  taereby  enhancing  the 
general  economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  weakness  ol  all  farm  legislation  to 
date,  and  the  weakness  of  the  present 
legislation,  is  thai  the  people  are  taxed 
to  take  out  of  production  X  number  of 
acres.  That  means,  first,  that  the  tax- 
payers must  put  up  a  large  sum  of 
money;  second,  it  means  that  the  farm- 
ers will  till  fewer  acres.  Thereby,  the 
farmers  will  buy  less  from  the  merchants 
in  their  hometowns.  It  means  that 
manufacturers  will  produce  less.  It 
means  that  fewer  jobs  will  be  available 
for  labor.  Therefore,  when  agricultural 
production  is  reduced  because  of  a  lack 
of  markets,  the  general  economy  of  the 


Nation   is   hurt.    To   me,   that  is  how 
simple  the  whole  farm  problem  is. 

I  know  something  about  this  problem, 
because  I  am  a  farmer.  I  farm  every 
day.  I  own  and  operate  my  own  farm. 
I  pay  the  bills  every  day.  I  understand 
the  situation.  I  am  aware  of  the  price 
squeeze  which  confronts  farmers.  I  un- 
derstand the  burden  which  is  placed 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  I 
know  of  the  indirect  burden  which  is 
plared  upon  the  merchants  who  s^U  to 
farmers,  and  upon  the  manufacturers 
who  manufacture  goods  for  the  fanners 
and  the  wage  earners  who  work  in  the 
merchants'  places  of  business  and  in  the 
manufacturing  plants. 

Similarly,  a  reduction  in  farm  produc- 
tion reduces  the  nimiiber  of  tons  'vhich 
the  railroads  and  trucks  carry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

My  amendment  and  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  last  year  are  an  effort  to 
take  a  part  of  the  money — a  very  small 
p)ercentage  of  the  money — which  i5  now 
being  paid  to  farmers  in  the  fonr  of  a 
subsidy — if  that  is  the  word;  it  is  not  ex- 
actly the  word,  because  the  farmer  ren- 
ders a  service  in  return  for  the  payments 
he  receives.  I  do  not  wish  to  saj  that 
he  does  not  render  a  service.  He  reduces 
his  production;  therefore  he  makes  a 
sacrifice.  He  does  not  get  the  raoney 
without  rendering  some  kind  of  service. 

Nevertheless,  the  purpose  ol  the 
amendment  is  to  spend  a  portion — a  very 
small  portion — of  what  the  Government 
Is  paying,  in  order  to  develop  nev/  uses 
for  farm  products  in  industry. 

Soybeans  are  a  good  example.  I  can 
remember  when  no  soybeans,  to  speak 
of,  were  grown  in  the  United  States.  To- 
day millions  and  millions  of  bushels  and 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
soybeans  are  grown  in  this  country.  The 
great  bulk  of  soybesuis  are  produced  for 
industrial  uses.  If  soybeans  were  not 
grown  today,  com  would  be  grown  on  the 
land  instead.  There  would  be  an  even 
larger  surplus  of  corn,  and  the  problem 
of  surpluses  would  be  greater. 

I  have  maintained  for  years,  and  I 
still  do,  that  a  small  fwrtion  of  the  money 
which  is  being  spent  on  farm  programs 
should  be  spent  to  develop,  through  re- 
search, new  uses  for  farm  products  in 
industry.  I  know  that  it  can  be  done.  So 
far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  sell  Con- 
gress on  this  principle.  The  Senate,  yes; 
but  not  Congress  as  a  whole. 

I  do  not  know  why.  I  shall  be  tlie  first 
to  admit  that  possibly  this  measure 
should  be  handled  by  means  of  8.  sepa- 
rate bill,  rather  than  as  an  amerdment 
to  the  pending  bill. 

But  I  am  forced  to  submit  the  amend- 
ment and  to  talk  about  it  because  I  feel 
so  deeply  on  the  subject.  For  the  life 
of  me,  I  cannot  understand  how  we  are 
ever  going  to  solve  the  farm  probl(!m  and 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  farming 
business  unless  we  take  action  of  this 
sort.  The  farmer  should  be  permitted 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  run  his  own 
business  in  the  way  that  any  other  busi- 
ness is  run,  without  any  interference  or 


help  by  the  Government.  But,  for  some 
reason,  the  farmer  has  not  been  able  to 
do  so. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  since 
last  year  he  was  the  authbr  of  this 
measure,  as  a  separate  bill,  he  accept 
the  amendment  and  take  it  to  confer- 
ence, since  we  could  not  get  the  bill  en- 
acted last  year.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  it  would 
be  possible  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference ;  but  I  know  what  would  hap- 
pen there.  No  doubt  the  result  T^ould 
be  only  to  delay  the  taking  of  action  on 
the  bill,  for  I  am  sure  the  House  con- 
ferees would  not  accept  the  amendment 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  bill 
which  was  introduced  in  1959,  and  which 
we  sponsored. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  This  amendment  is 
identical  to  that  measure,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  contains  a 
section  on  tax  amortization  which  was 
not  included  in  the  bill  the  Senate  pass- 
ed, and  that  addition  might  add  to  our 
woes. 

I  urge  that  the  Senator  introduce  the 
measure  as  a  separate  bill.  In  the  event 
he  does  so,  I  assure  him  that  the  com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  it,  if  neces- 
sary— although  I  do  not  believe  that  win 
be  necessary,  because  we  held  hearings 
on  it  in  the  past.  If  he  will  do  that.  I 
assure  him 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiarui  is  suggesting 
that  we  introduce  this  measure  as  a  sep- 
arate bill,  and  have  it  considered  by  the 
committee,  and  then  let  the  Senate  have 
an  opportunity  to  pass  it  as  a  separate 
bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  and  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  suiy  trouble  in  doing 
that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  covering  the 
visit  of  a  distinguished  guest,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria 
will  both  Senators  be  so  kind  tis  to  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Certainly. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  THE  FED- 
ERATION OF  NIGERIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  out- 
side of  the  time  allotted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  bill,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Federation  of  Nigeria  is  waiting  in 
the  ceremonial  room  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  company  with  the  Vice  President 
and  the  minority  leader ,  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]. 

Last  week  and  this  week  it  was  stated 
that  the  distinguished  Prime  Minister 
of  that  great  African  country  would  meet 
with  us.  At  the  proper  time,  I  shall  ask 
that  a  lecess  be  declared  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKKY  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  receive,  during  a  re- 
cess, Alhaji,  the  Honorable  Sir  Abubakar 
Tafawa  Balewa,  K.B.E.,  P.P.,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria,  and  a 
number  of  his  distinguished  Cabinet  and 
legislative  colleagues,  along  with  the 
distinguished  Ambassador  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  list  of  those  col- 
leagues be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  We  are  delighted  that  this 
former  teacher  and  civil  servant,  this 
man  of  purpyose,  dignity,  and  understand- 
ing, this  man  who  has  done  so  much  for 
his  country,  is  to  be  our  guest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Accompanying  the  Prime  Minister  as 
members  of  the  official  party :  The  Honorable 
Jaja  Wachuku.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Commonwealth  Relations;  His  Excel- 
lency J.  M.  Udochi,  Ambassador  of  Nigeria; 
Alhaji,  the  Honorable  Shehu  Shagarl,  Min- 
ister of  Establishments;  the  Honorable  T. 
O.  S.  Benson,  Minister  of  Information;  Sen- 
ator, the  Honorable  Dr.  M.  A.  Majekodunmi. 
Minister  of  Health;  Senator,  the  Honorable 
Nuhu  Barnaul,  Minister  of  State,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs^  Dr.  K.  O.  Mbadiwe,  Personal 
Adviser  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  African 
Affairs;  Mr.  S.  O.  Wey.  Secretary  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  L.  O.  V.  Anlonwu, 
Permanent  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  indeed  honored  by  being  visited 
by  the  outstanding  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Federation  of  Nigeria,  an  outstand- 
ing leader  of  one  of  the  great  and  new 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  a 
nation  of  40  million  people.  We  value 
his  friendship  and  that  of  his  people, 
and  we  are  delighted  to  welcome  him 
at  this  time.  On  behalf  of  the  Senate. 
I  express  our  regret  that  the  Honorable 
M.  T.  Mbu  is  detained  by  illness.  We 
wish  him  a  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  so  that  the  Senate  may  honor 
and  Senators  may  personally  greet  our 
distinguished   visitor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2  o  clock 
and  9  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chaii-; 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Nigeria,  escorted  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  by 
Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  entered  the 
Chamber,  and  was  greeted  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

At  2  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 


by  the  Presiding  Officer  fMr.  Hickey  in 
the  chair). 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1643)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  prices  and  farm  income,  to 
increase  farmer  participation  in  the 
development  of  farm  programs,  to  ad- 
just supplies  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities in  line  with  the  requirements 
therefor,  to  improve  distribution  and 
expand  exports  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities, to  liberalize  and  extend  farm 
credit  services,  to  protect  the  interest  of 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  withdraw  this  amendment  in  a 
moment,  after  a  couple  of  Senators  who 
had  requested  me  to  yield  some  time  to 
them  to  make  statements.  I  shall  with- 
draw the  amendment  after  having  had 
a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  the  effect  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  considered  as  a  bill  in  com- 
mittee and  acted  on  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  Senate,  as  was  done  last  year. 

Such  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year  unanimously,  but  failed  to  pass 
in  the  House.  I  think  it  is  good  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  the  proper  way  to 
handle  this  que.<:tion.  Some  legislation 
has  been  introduced  on  this  subject. 
The  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  Johnston!  has  introduced  pos- 
sibly more  than  one  bill  on  the  problem 
of  finding  new  uses  for  farm  products  in 
industi'y-  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  that  effect  last  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  know  of  no  one 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  who  is  opposed  to  such 
legislation.  I  shall  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment only  because  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  prefers  to  handle  it  as  a  sep- 
arate bill. 

Now  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  wish  to  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. I  realize,  as  he  does,  that  this  is 
probably  not  the  occasion  or  the  time  for 
this  particular  amendment.  Yet  it  seems 
to  me  a  little  futile  that  we  can  spend 
over  $10  billion  in  research  in  this  coun- 
try each  year,  which  we  are  doing,  in  the 
various  departments  and  branches  of 
our  Government,  but  cannot  spend  a  few 
paltry  dollars  in  research  in  this  particu- 
lar area,  which  would  give  us  at  least  an 
opportunity  to  learn  if  we  cannot  cure 
one  of  the  biaigest  problems  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  that  of  farm  surpluses, 
which  continually  plague  us. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  ably  and 
properly  called  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention at  this  time,  even  though  the 
proposal  will  not  be  taken  up.  I  hope 
the  proposal  will  be  taken  up  and  that 
we  can  get  after  this  problem,  so  we 
can  have  a  meaningful  program  which 
will  help  cure  some  of  our  agricultural 
ills. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  been 
very  persistent  in   this  effort,  as  have 


other  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  hope 
we  can  be  successful. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  me 
a  few  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other phase  of  this  matter,  I  see  included 
in  the  bill,  on  page  107,  "Title  III: 
Agricultural  Credit." 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1955  I  realized  that  one 
of  the  greatest  holes  in  the  entire  agri- 
cultural system  was  the  system  of  agri- 
cultuiai  credit.  In  that  year,  and  in 
cacii  of  the  subsequent  years,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  old  Bank- 
head- Jones  Act  and  some  30  amendments 
that  have  been  made  to  it.  The  original 
act  and  amendments  involved  altogether 
1.200  pages  of  interpretative  regulations. 
It  meant  that  certain  farmers  and 
ranchers,  when  asking  for  credit  of  FHA, 
l:ad  to  make  as  many  as  four  or  five 
different  loans.  No  matter  how  sincere 
tlie  loo.ll  committees,  and  the  local  com- 
mittees are  sincere,  and  no  matter  how 
conscientious  they  might  be,  and  they 
are  all  conscientious,  they  simply  could 
not  tell  the  farmer  or  rancher  whether 
or  not  he  could  get  credit.  Therefore, 
I  proposed  consolidatmg  the  measures, 
and  in  some  seven  or  eight  bills  over  the 
last  6  years  we  have  worked  out  an  act 
v.'hich  is  now  contained  in  the  present 
farm  bill  under  Title  III:  Agricultural 
Credit. 

It  was  introduced  in  the  House  last 
ytar  by  Representative  Coolev,  and  in 
the  Senate  by  myself.  Because  we  could 
not  get  it  passed  before,  now  is  the  time 
to  enact  it. 

I  hope  that  in  the  present  situation 
it  will  be  more  palatable. 

liiC  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  EllenderI,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1 . 
last  year  bent  every  effort  to  have  the 
.so-called  Allott-Cooley  farm  credit  bill 
Pci'^.sed  Due  to  objections  by  two  or 
three  people,  it  was  not  possible  to  pass 
the  bill  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Con- 
gre.s.s. 

I  Icnow  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  effect 
reform  in  this  area.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  not  in  the  Chamber,  having 
.stepi)ed  out  for  a  minute,  but  I  wish  to 
c.xjiress  my  deep  appreciation  to  both 
Kenators  for  having  the  matter  consid- 
ered. At  last  I  think  we  have  a  work- 
able farm  credit  law  which  is  up  to  date, 
which  will  be  meaningful  and  helpful  to 
every  farmer  and  rancher  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  able  chairman  of  tlie 
committee  and  the  committee  itself  for 
taking  action  on  the  original  bill  intro- 
duced in  respect  to  the  many,  many 
proposals  made  by  different  people,  and 
for  reporting  to  the  Senate  the  kind  of 
bill  reported. 

I  still  do  not  think  it  is  particularly 
good  legislation.  I  think  perhaps  it  will 
help  some  farmers  over  a  short  period 
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of  time.  Over  the  long  pull,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmers.  Because  it  is  so  much  bet- 
ter a  bill,  in  my  opinion,  than  was  orig- 
inally talked  about,  both  in  the  press 
and  in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  in  proposed 
legislation  introduced,  I  feel  I  should 
congratulate  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee  IMr.   EllenderI. 

M*".  President,  I  now  withdraw  my 
amendment.  I  shall  introduce  it  as  a 
separate  bill  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  like- 
wise commend  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellender  1  for  his  fine  work  in 
removing  from  the  bill  the  items  which, 
in  my  opinion,  were  very  objectionable 
and,  in  fact,  indefensible. 

The  initial  bill  contemplated  having 
the  Congress  abdicate  its  responsibility 
and  assigning  responsibility  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  committee  was 
not  willing  to  subject  the  Congress  to  a 
recommendation  which  would  have  said, 
"Give  up  your  resp>onsibilities  and  allow 
others  to  make  laws." 

In  my  opinion,  the  vitality  of  what  was 
sought  to  be  done  goes  beyond  requiring 
felicitation  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  should  like  to  know  who  origi- 
nated the  plan  of  abdicating  legisla- 
tive responsibility.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment possessed  by  the  proponents  of  that 
plan  of  abdication.  I  should  hke  to 
know  to  what  other  economic  problems 
these  designers  felt  their  plan  would 
eventually  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  May  I  have  2.  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  more  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  abdicate  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  agricul- 
tural problem,  did  the  designers  of  this 
plan  contemplate  in  the  future  suggest- 
ing that  it  be  applied  to  other  economic 
problems? 

I  am  glad  the  proposal  has  been  strick- 
en, but  I  cannot  rest  at  ease  even  in  the 
face  of  that  fact,  when  I  know  someone 
has  been  designing  a  plan  contemplat- 
ing surrendering  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of 
economic  interests  affected,  combined 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  as  amended,  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  101, 
line  10.  after  the  word  "except"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  word  "honey". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpyose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  exclude  honey  from  the 
coverage  of  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me.  on 
the  basis  of  communications  I  have  re- 
ceived from  indef>endent  honey  pro- 
ducers in  my  own  State  and  from  many 
other  States,  that  the  consensus  in  the 
industry  is  against  the  inclusion  of  honey 
under  the  general  coverage  of  the  bill. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  which  I 
think  explain  this  feeling. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all.  there  is  not 
now.  nor  has  there  been  in  the  past  7 
or  8  years,  any  emergency  in  the  honey 
indu.stry. 

Honey  has  been  selling  substantially 
above  the  support  price  for  the  past  7 
or  8  years. 

Under  the  support  price  program  the 
honey  industry  has  had  an  enviable  rec- 
ord wherein  Commodity  Credit  has  had 
to  purchase  little  or  no  tonnage  in  the 
past  7  or  8  years.  What  little  amount 
the  Government  has  taken  over  has 
been  mostly  in  the  commercial,  nontable 
grades.  The  honey  industry  can  pwDint 
with  pride  as  one  of  the  few  commodities 
under  supi>ort  that  has  not  had  to  rely 
on  Government  assistance. 

The  honey  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
other  agricultural  commodities,  the  an- 
nual volume  of  business  amounting  to 
approximately  $30  million.  This  honey 
is  produced  by  an  estimated  400,000  bee- 
keepers located  in  49  States,  producing 
more  than  27  flavors  of  varying  grades 
and  colors.  Thus,  the  establishing  of 
marketing  orders  for  this  small  an  in- 
dustry with  such  a  large  ntimber  of  pro- 
ducers would  not  only  be  impractical  but 
extremely  hard  to  administer. 

I  am  informed  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  honey  producers  are  opposed  to 
marketing  orders.  The  National  Bee- 
keepers' Federation,  at  their  Phoenix 
meetmg  in  1960,  voted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority against  marketing  orders.  Their 
stand  was  again  reaflarmed  at  their 
Omaha  meeting  in  1961. 

Honey  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
widely  produced  commodities  m  the 
United  States.  Each  area  of  produc- 
tion has  small  and  large  producers  grow- 
ing honey  for  local  and  interstate  mar- 
kets. An  estimated  60  percent  of  the 
national  crop  is  sold  locally  by  producers 
without  going  through  handlers.  A  basic 
reason  for  the  failure  of  Federal  market- 
ing agreements  in  other  commodities  is 
that  the  production  area  is  too  widely 
scattered.  There  is  scarcely  a  commod- 
ity more  widely  produced,  with  greater 
number  of  growers  or  with  more  unusual 
characteristics,  than  honey. 

I  think  these  reasons  combined,  Mr. 
President,  do  present  a  very  persuasive 


case  that  honey  ought  not  to  be  included 
within  the  provisions  of  the  bill  covering 
marketing  orders. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  other  body, 
after  having  given  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  honey,  voted  to  exclude  it 
from  the  bill.  It  is  my  further  under- 
standing that  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
in  the  Senate  a  decision  was  first  taken 
to  exclude  honey,  but  then  the  decision 
was  reversed  in  the  final  hours  of  dis- 
cussion. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  honey  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  This  clearly  is  the 
position  taken  by  the  independent  honey 
producers  of  my  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  two  telegrams  I 
have  recently  received — one  from  Albert 
A.  Larson.  President.  Idaho  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  Burley.  Idaho:  and 
the  other  from  Neal  Miller — printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wendell.  Idaho,  July  20    1961 
Hon.  Prank  Chubch. 
U.S    Senator.  Idaho. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC 

The  entire  honey  Industry  and  Idaho  Bee- 
keepers Association  are  happy  to  know  yovi 
will  strive  to  get  honey  removed  by  amend- 
ment from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  agricul- 
tural bill.  S  1643.  when  brought  up  for  action 
Monday,  July  24.  We  urge  you  to  do  all 
possible  in  addition  to  mat«rlal  you  already 
have  D.  B.  Bradshaw  is  airmailing  sum- 
mary of  arguments  to  help  you  present 
strong  case  for  deleting  honey.  Most  grate- 
ful   your  cooperation. 

Albext  a.  Larson. 
President.    Idaho    Honey    Producers 
Association,  Burley,  Idaho. 

Blackfoot.  Idaho,  July  21.  1961. 
Senator  Prank  Church, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.: 

Regarding  Senate  bill  1643.  report  66. 
please  do  everything  possible  to  delete  money  ' 
from  marketing  order.  Last  year  sold  my 
crop  for  highest  price  I  ever  received.  Our 
Industry  is  in  good  sound  condition.  Mar- 
keting order  would  only  favor  a  large  co-op 
at  expense  of  independent  producers  and 
packers  especially  Idaho  residents  being  an 
exporting  State. 

Neal  Miller. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  offermg  his 
amendment,  and  I  hop>e  that  it  will  be 
accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  even  if  it  is  not  accepted 
by  the  chairman,  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
agreed  to. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  a  producer  of 
honey.  I  have  received  from  my  con- 
stituents telegrams  and  letters  urging 
that  honey  be  excluded  from  the  bill. 
At  one  time  this  provision  relating  to 
honey  was  excluded  from  the  bill.  It 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
then  withm  a  few  days  it  was  reinstated. 
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Having  received  letters,  telephone 
calls,  and  telegrams  from  constituents 
asking  that  honey  be  excluded  from  the 
bill,  and  not  having  received  one  letter, 
telegram,  or  telephone  call  asking  that 
the  provision  be  retained,  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  draft  an  amendment  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho.  My 
amendm,ent  is  at  the  desk.  Of  course, 
I  shall  not  now  press  it  because  my 
amendment  is  so  similar.  Instead  of 
using  the  word  "honey,"  my  amendment 
would  have  provided  as  follows: 

On  page  101  of  the  bill,  line  14,  Immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "eggs"'  insert  the  fol- 
lowing:   "products  of  honey  bees." 

The  only  product  of  honey  bees  that  I 
know  of  other  than  honey  is  beeswax. 
Therefore,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  word- 
ing of  the  amendment  before  us.  I  un- 
derstand that  all  the  producers  of  honey 
in  Ohio  are  doing  very  well.  They 
would  like  to  be  left  alone.  They  do  not 
wish  to  be  included  in  this  legislation. 

As  a  rule,  the  weight  of  letters  and 
telegrams  which  a  Senator  receives  from 
his  constituents  is  not  very  persuasive 
with  me.  I  maintain  that  if  a  Member 
of  Congress  is  ex£>ected  to  weigh  the  let- 
ters and  telegrams  for  or  against  any 
proposal,  a  butcher  might  as  well  be  sent 
to  Congress.  We  would  then  pay  a 
butcher's  wages  to  have  him  weigh  the 
mail  and  vote  accordingly. 

Seriously,  uninformed  public  opinion 
has  never  been  accepted  as  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  jurisprudence  or  lawmaking  since 
the  time,  nearly  2,000  years  ago.  when 
the  crowd  in  the  marketplace  cried 
"Crucify  Him!  Crucify  Him!"  Because 
of  the  public  opinion  and  the  outcry  of 
the  rabble  at  that  time,  the  greatest 
Teacher  who  ever  trod  on  this  earth  was 
crucified  between  two  thieves. 

I  am  not  persuaded  to  support  this 
amendment  because  a  number  of  con- 
stitutents  have  said  they  do  not  want 
honey  to  be  included.  Rather,  I  know 
from  the  situation  in  my  State — and 
evidently  it  is  the  same  in  Idaho  and 
other  States — that  the  producers  of 
honey  are  doing  well.  They  are  making 
money  and  do  not  require  this  govern- 
mental assistance.  They  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  not  to  be  included,  and 
therefore  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  that  I  will  vote  in  favor 
of  his  amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Of  course,  he  is  quite  right.  No  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  honey  exists.  For 
the  past  7  or  8  years,  honey  has  been 
selling  well  above  the  support  prices.  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  statement  that  the  con- 
sensus of  the  honey  producers  is  one  of 
opposition  to  being  included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  am  informed  that 
the  only  honey  producers  that  asked  to 
come  under  the  bill  are  members  of  a 
single  cooperative,  which  in  its  totality 
produces  approximately  12  percent  of 
the  total  honey  crop.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  is  in  accord  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  independent  honey  producers. 
They  have  asked  to  be  left  out.  I  think 
they  have  made  a  good  case,  and  there- 
fore I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  the 


amendment  is  worthy  of  support.  I  hope 
other  Senators  will  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  giving  the  amend- 
ment the  support  I  think  it  warrants. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  numerou.s  flow- 
ers and  other  beauties  of  New  York 
State  lead  many  bees  to  migrate  to  that 
State,  and  we  produce  a  considerable 
amount  of  honey  there.  I  have  been 
importuned  by  some  of  the  apiarists  of 
my  State  to  exclude  noney  from  the 
marketing  agreements.  I  think  in  a  sit- 
uation like  this  we  should  give  consid- 
erable weight  to  their  wishes  in  that 
regard.  I  hope  I  shall  sweeten  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  by  telling  him  that 
I  shall  support  it  and  hope  that  it  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That,  of  course,  is  sweet  news  to  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  as 
much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  not 
because  I  have  heard  from  the  honey 
producers  of  Minnesota,  althout^h  in  my 
State  there  are  a  number  of  beekeepers, 
who  produce  a  considerable  volume  of 
honey,  but  because  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  we  received  tele- 
phone calls  and  various  communications 
from  beekeepers  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try or  another. 

When  we  had  under  consideration 
title  I  of  the  bill,  which  was  a  highly 
controversial  title,  it  was  argued  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee — and  certain- 
ly there  was  a  great  argument  on  the 
subject  outside  of  Congress — that  farm- 
ers should  not  be  dictating  programs  to 
Congress.  Of  course,  after  having  taken 
title  I  out  of  the  bill,  we  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  honey,  and  one  member  of  the 
committee  said,  "I  have  received  a  tele- 
phone call.  The  honey  producers  want 
to  be  excluded. " 

So  we  eliminated   the  honey  section. 

The  next  day  another  man  came  in 
and  said.  "I  heard  from  the  honey  pro- 
ducers in  my  State.  They  want  to  be 
included." 

So  we  put  them  back  in. 

Today  we  are  hearing  a  Senator  from 
another  State  telling  us  that  he  has 
heard  from  the  honey  producers  of  his 
State  and  they  want  to  be  excluded. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  having  the  farmers  tell 
us  what  to  do  about  the  program,  we 
ought  to  work  out  some  way  of  finding 
out  what  they  really  want  instead  of 
proceeding  on  the  basis  of  telephone 
calls  or  single  letters.  No  Senator  knows 
what  most  of  the  honey  producers  wish. 
Senators  know  that  it  takes,  not  a  ma- 
jority, but  two-thirds  of  the  honey  pro- 
ducers, either  by  number  or  volume,  to 
get  a  marketing  order.  No  Senator 
knows  whether  one-third  of  the  honey 
producers  of  this  country  do  not  want 
a  marketing  order.  If  they  did,  I  would 
say,  "Let  us  take  it  out."'  We  did  not 
have  to  put  it  in.  But  the  procedures 
under  marketing  orders  are  so  compli- 


cated and  so  involved  that  this  one-third 
of  the  honey  producers  of  the  country 
have  all  the  protection  they  need  in 
case  they  do  not  want  to  be  brought 
under  a  marketing  order. 

I  will  not  read  the  whole  procedure 
as  to  what  must  be  done  before  a  mar- 
keting order  can  be  established  How- 
ever, I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  by 
unanimous  consent  the  procedures  de- 
scribing how  the  marketing  order  or 
agreement  is  instituted.  It  has  to  go 
through  steps  A.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  O— at 
least  seven  or  eight  significant  and  com- 
plicated procedures.  The  important  one 
is  that  there  must  be  a  two-thirds  vote 
by  the  producers,  either  by  number  or 
volume  of  production,  to  approve  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  honey  producers 
of  the  country-  are  as  alert  as  they  seem 
to  be,  in  the  course  of  these  six  or  seven 
or  eight  procedures,  they  can  find  the 
provision  they  need,  so  far  as  the  one- 
third  who  want  to  be  protected  from  the 
two-thirds  who  might  want  a  marketing 
order  are  concerned.  We  should  leave 
the  general  provision  in  the  act  so  that 
if  two-thirds  of  the  producers  want  a 
marketing  order  at  some  time  in  the 
future  they  can  go  through  the  proce- 
dures outlined.  They  can  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  they  can 
have  a  referendum.  That  will  require 
a  two-thirds  vote.  If  those  people  ap- 
prove it.  the  honey  would  become  sub- 
ject to  a  marketing  order.  This  would 
leave  a  kind  of  basic  right  for  two-thirds 
of  the  honey  producers,  if  they  wish,  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  a  marketing 
order  and  the  right  to  look  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  order  being  instituted. 
They  should  not  be  cut  off  at  this  stage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
cedures be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

10  How  is  a  marketing  agreement  or  mar- 
keting order  instituted? 

The  formulation  and  development  of  a 
marketing  agreement  or  marketing  order  Is 
somewhat  complex  and  requires  considerable 
time  and  effort.  The  following  stejis  are 
neces.'iary  to  develop  a  marketing  agreement 
and  Issue  a  marketing  order: 

(a)  There  must  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Industry  concerned  to  enter  Into  a  mar- 
keting agreement  program.  A  preliminary 
pro|)osal  is  drafted  for  consultation  by  Indus- 
try members  and  groups.  General  agreement 
Fhould  exist  within  the  Industry  concerning 
the  detailed  provisions  of  the  projXtfal. 

(b)  The  Industry  proposal  la  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a  request 
'for  a  public  hearing.  The  request  for  a  hear- 
ing should  be  signed  by  members  or  organi- 
zations .--epresentlng  the  majority  of  the 
Industry 

(c)  The  statute  requires  that  a  public 
hearing  be  held.  Notice  thereof  must  be 
given  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  day  of  the 
hearing,  and  the  notice  must  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register.  Copies  of  the  notice 
of  hearing  are  mailed  to  all  known  growers 
and  h.indlers.  The  hearing  is  held  In  the 
area  covered  by  the  program  and  may  be 
held  in  one  or  more  places  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Industry  concerned.  The 
hearing  Is  presided  over  by  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer. AU  evidence  and  testimony  is 
taken  under  oath  and  cross  examination 
is  permitted.     The   hearing  Is  an   important 
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step  In  the  development  of  a  marketing 
agreement  program  and  should  be  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Any  order  Issued 
must  be  supported  by  substantial  and  re- 
liable evidence  contained  In  the  hearing 
record,  consequently  It  Is  well  to  make  com- 
plete and  detailed  preparation  for  the  hear- 
ing. At  the  close  of  the  hearing  a  period  of 
time  is  ordinarily  fixed,  during  which  writ- 
ten  briefs  or  arguments  may  be  filed. 

(d)  After  the  close  of  the  hearing  and  the 
expiration  of  the  period  fi'r  filing  briefs,  the 
Administrator  prepares  and  files  a  recom- 
mended decision.  This  recommended  deci- 
sion outlines  the  Issues  developed  at  the 
hearing,  how  the  issues  were  resolved,  and 
contains  the  terms  of  the  marketing  agree- 
ment as  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
pre8eni«d  at  the  hearing.  This  report  Is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  all 
Interested  partie.^  are  given  a  i>eriod  of  lime 
during  which  to  file  exceptions  thereto. 

(e)  After  the  expiration  of  time  for  filing 
exceptions  to  the  recommended  decision  of 
the  Administrator,  the  excei)tlons  are  ana- 
lyzed and  the  decision  ul  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  marketing  agreement  is  pre- 
pared and  announced  ThLs  decision  rules 
upon  the  exceptions  which  were  filed  and 
contains  the  finding  and  c^-ncluslons  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  the  marketing  agreement.  The 
Secretary"s  decision  is  publi.hed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

(f)  The  marketing  agreement,  as  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  is  submitted  fur  approval  cl 
growers  and  handlers.  Copies  of  the  agree- 
ment are  sent  to  handlers  for  their  sign,i- 
tures  At  the  same  time,  a  referendum  of 
producers  U  ordinarily  conducted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  proposal  is  approved  by 
producers.  A  referendum  i.s  not  rtquJred  by 
the  statute,  but  in  most  industries  It  is  the 
most  practical  methrxl  by  which  the  views 
of  the  producers  niay  be  obtained.  Such  a 
referendum  is  cor.duc'ed  by  the  Department 
and  ballots  are  held  confidential. 

(g)  If  the  handlers  sign  the  agreement 
and  producers  approve  the  Issuance  of  the 
order,  tlie  Secretary  may  i.ssue  an  order  mak- 
ing the  terms  of  the  mi-rketing  agreement 
program  effective  upon  the  entire  Industry 
No  order  may  be  Issued,  however,  unless  it 
is  iipproved  by  growers  as  outlined  above 
The  order  is  published  In  tiie  Federal  Regis- 
ter effective  on  a  specified  dale. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutts  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  will  take  5  minutes.  As  one  of 
those  who  participated  in  discussing  the 
question  of  'Now  you  see  it,  now  you 
dont"  so  far  as  the  honey  producers 
are  concerned,  in  being  cither  in  or  out. 
I  should  like  to  recite  what  happened  in 
committee.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
oi  icinal  proceedings  under  the  bill,  while 
the  honey  people  had  not  expressed 
thcniselves  one  way  or  another,  the 
rumor  was  circulated  that  honey  had 
been  eliminated  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  that  honey  producers  could 
not  come  under  a  marketing  order  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  honey  people  had  OK'd 
such  a  request.  That  rumor  got  around. 
I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Sioux 
Honey  Association  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
That  is  the  focal  point  for  the  process- 
ing and  marketing  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  honey.  I  believe  that  about 
12  percent  of  all  the  honey  in  the  United 
States  is  marketed  through  that  asso- 
ciation. 
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That  was  the  first  communication  I 
had,  pro  or  con,  on  this  situation.  They 
urged  that  they  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would 
invoke  marketing  orders  for  themselves. 

I  took  the  telegram  to  the  committee 
and  said,  "This  is  the  first  communica- 
tion I  have  had  on  honey.  This  is  a  very 
reputable  outfit  in  Iowa.  They  say  it 
is  a  group  which  represents  about  12  per- 
cent of  the  honey  processing  and  sales 
operation  in  the  country,  and  they  want 
'in.' '"  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  represent  12  percent  of  those 
people. 

There  was  great  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  in  deciding  that  if  a 
particular  or  specific  group  seriously 
v.anted  the  opportunity  to  come  under 
marketing  orders  in  any  section  of  the 
country,  and  if  two-thirds  of  them  voted 
for  it.  they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  it.  It  wsus  a  very  friendly,  co- 
operative operation.  So  I  presented  this 
telegram  to  the  committee  and  said, 
"This  is  all  I  know  about  it.  This  is  the 
first  communication  I  have  had  on  the 
subject." 

The  committee  very  kindly  looked  at 
the  telegram  and  thought  it  over  and 
said,  "All  right,  here  are  12  percent  of 
the  honey  producers  and  sellers  in  the 
country  who  want  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  it.  "  The  committee  put  them  back 
in  the  bill. 

There  it  is,  Mr.  President.  Now,  either 
today  or  yesterday,  I  received  a  telegram 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  from 
my  home  State,  from  a  very  substantial 
individual  honey  producer,  a  very 
reputable  man,  who  does  a  great  deal 
of  business  in  honey.  He  wires  me  that 
he  does  not  want  any  part  of  it.  and  does 
not  think  the  honey  producer  should  be 
in  the  bill.  Well,  there  is  the  honey 
situation,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not 
know  what  tlie  organized  honey  pro- 
ducers and  sales  people  of  the  United 
States  want.  I  follow  the  piiilosophy 
that  if  the  honey  producers  through 
their  organizations  actually  want  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  on  this  question  of 
marketing  quotas,  I  would  just  as  soon 
let  them  have  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator  give 
U5  his  opinion  with  regard  to  a  com- 
modity such  as  honey  or  soybeans  or  any 
other  commodity  with  respect  to  which 
th.e  law  clearly  permits  the  placing  of 
marketing  quotas  on  it?  May  that  be 
done  by  the  Secretary,  or  is  there  any- 
thing basic  in  the  law  that  calls  for  any 
kind  of  referendum? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  getting  into  some  of  the  technicalities 
of  the  law  in  that  regard.  I  would  like 
to  defer  to  the  chairman  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  chairman  state  the  situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  specific 
method  by  which  this  is  to  be  handled. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     It  could  be  or  must  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  must  be  voted 
upon.  We  added  an  amendment  yester- 
day which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  have  a  vote  of  two- 


thirds  of  the  producers  of  a  certain  com- 
modity in  a  certain  area,  and  that  in  the 
ballot  submitted  the  order  must  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  with  respect  to  any  com- 
modity on  which  there  is  not  now  a 
marketing  order  one  cannot  be  imposed 
without  a  referendum  of  the  producers, 
and  that  it  must  be  carried  by — what 
percentage  of  vote? 

Mr.  ELLENDKR.  Two-thirds  in  vol- 
ume or  number. 

Mr  CLTRTIS.  Who  defines  a  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  That  is  left  to  the 
Secretary.  But  usually  it  is  any  one 
affected  by  the  order  There  is  also  the 
matter  of  volume.  It  .nust  be  two-thirds 
by  number  or  volume.  Usually  the  vote 
that  takes  place  shows  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  commodity  are  desirous  of 
getting  into  a  marketing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  3  additional  minutes.  I 
placed  in  the  Record  yesterday  the  entire 
procedure  which  must  be  followed. 
Market  orders  are  not  imposed.  I  can 
point  to  a  number  of  commodities  which 
have  been  in  the  law  and  on  which  orders 
could  have  been  put  through  but  on 
which  no  orders  have  been  put  through 
because  the  producers  did  not  want  them. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  soybeans. 
The  Senator  is  familiar  with  that  com- 
modity. We  had  in  the  law  a  program 
that  could  have  been  put  into  effect  by 
the  .soybean  producers  of  the  countrj'. 
Tliey  never  used  the  procedure.  With 
respect  to  soybean  producers  and  pro- 
ducers of  certain  other  seeds  and  oils, 
as  well  as  others  who  have  the  same  com- 
mon interest,  the  committee  decided  to 
put  them  all  out.  With  respect  to  the 
soybean  producers  and  cottonseed  pro- 
ducers and  other  producers  of  oil  we  felt 
that  they  should  all  be  on  an  equal 
basis — either  put  them  in  or  put  them 
out — and  we  decided  to  put  them  all  out. 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER.  My  time 
seems  to  have  slipped  away  somewhere. 
I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  gave  the  Senator 
3  additional  minutes.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  orders  are  not  imposed  upon 
producers  by  the  Secretary.  It  has  to 
be  done  by  the  producers  themselves. 
They  must  make  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  say  that  they 
are  desirous  of  coming  under  the  pro- 
gram. Thev  present  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  they  think  the  piogram  ought 
to  work. 

It  is  all  presented  to  the  Secietary  of 
Agriculture.  He  proceeds  to  work  out  a 
program.  After  the  program  is  worked 
out.  those  who  may  oppose  and  those  who 
may  desire  to  do  something  about  it  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views.  After  it  is  perfected,  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  producers  of  the  com- 
modity affected  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  say  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  With  re- 
spect lo  any  commodity,  whether  it  be 
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honey  or  dry  beans,  or  any  ether  com- 
modity, we  would  not  want  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  to  be  that  when  a 
marketing  order  is  permissible  it  is  a 
directive  of  Congress  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shall  initiate  it;  that 
they  should  not  initiate  until  there  is  a 
clear  demand  from  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers. Would  the  Senator  share  that 
view? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly;  that  is  the 
way  it  is  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  clarity  throughout  the 
country  to  frighten  a  great  many  con- 
cerns which  feel  they  are  getting  along 
all  right  ana  do  not  want  a  situation  to 
develop  in  a  field  where  the  Government 
so  far  has  not  had  to  enter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition  to  the 
telegrams  which  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  received,  I,  too,  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  communications.  I 
was  informed  that  the  American  Bee- 
keeping Federation,  which  is  an  asso- 
ciation having  membership  throughout 
the  country,  has  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  have  the  Marketing  Act  of  1937 
amended  so  as  to  include  them;  so,  act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  a  number  of  pro- 
ducers, the  committee  decided  to  in- 
clude honey. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments, 
and  then  back  out  of  the  situation  a 
little.  I  tried  a  minute  ago  to  recite  the 
history  of  this  proposal  and  said  I  had 
requests  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  story  which  is  told 
about  a  famous  Senator  who  served 
some  years  ago.  He  was  asked,  with 
respect  to  a  certain  proposal,  how  he 
stood.    He  said: 

Some  of  my  friends  favor  the  bill;  some 
are  against  it.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
always  stand  with  my  friends. 

As  I  recall,  the  committee  had  no 
hearings  on  this  subject.  No  evidence 
was  developed  as  to  whether  the  honey 
producers  wish  to  be  included  or  do  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  had  the  op- 
portunity to  testify. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  I  am  not 
finding  fault  because  there  were  no 
hearings  on  this  question.  The  issue  was 
really  not  raised  on  honey  ijntil  the  ques- 
tion began  to  jell.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  the  Senator  mean 
to  imply  that  honey  jells? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     He  meant  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  the 
pectin  content  is  not  in  issue  here.  My 
humble  apologies  for  an  unintentional 
pun. 

I  simply  say  that  this  association,  hav- 
ing headquarters  in  my  State,  is  highly 
resp>ected  and  well  known  throughout 
the  State.  When  they  came  in,  repre- 
senting 12  to  14  percent  of  the  honey 
producers,  and  said  they  desired  to  have 
an  opr>ortunity  to  come  under  the  law, 
if  they  could,  I  felt  that  I  should  repre- 
sent their  case  and  support  it  in  the 
absence  of  good  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

Now  I  have  received  a  telegram  from 
an  independent  producer  who  is  against 
the  proposal.  I  feel  that  the  provision 
should  be  retained  at  this  time.  We 
should  leave  it  in  the  bill;   and  if  the 


honey  producers  wish  to  como  under 
marketing  quotas,  they  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  themselves  in.  They 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  go  through 
the  necessary  procedure.  If  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  included,  they  do  not  have 
to  come  in.  Therefore.  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Those  who  seem  at 
best  to  even  talk  about  the  possibility  of 
honey  coming  under  a  marketiiiR  order 
are  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  witnesses 
who  said  he  did  not  want  those  for  whom 
he  was  speakins;  to  be  in  the  jx)sition 
where  they  could  if  they  did  not  want 
to.     I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield '' 

Mr    HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  express  my  deep 
sympathy  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  be- 
cause he  has  honey  Rrowei-s  iii  his  State 
who  are  on  both  sides  of  this  difficult 
question.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
honey  growers  seem  to  be  united  in 
wanting  t-o  be  exempted.  Thai  i.s  a 
very  nice  situation  for  thi.  Senator  from 
New  York,  because  it  is  always  distress- 
ing to  oppo.se  well-intentioned  individ- 
uals. I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  felt,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
wisest  for  him  to  withhold  his  vote  be- 
cause of  the  conflicting  views  of  the 
beekeepers  in  his  State. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  No.  I  think 
a  time  comes  when  one  must  cast  his 
vote  "yea"  or  "nay,"  I  think  one  should 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  KEATING.  One  may  as  well  do 
it  on  honey. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  The  universal 
pressure  which  comes  from  the  Sena- 
tor's State  demands  that  he  should  vote 
on  the  amendment.  I  sympathize  with 
the  great  difficulty  he  has  and  with  his 
internal  emotion,  which  is  tcarintr  him 
from  one  side  t-o  the  other.  I  will  not 
say  that  it  has  jelled  in  his  own  mind 
as  yet.    The  Senator  has  my  sympathy. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  is  the  only  issue 
upon  which  all  the  people  in  New  York 
seem  to  be  united.  It  is  a  wonderful 
moment  for  me. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Considering 
the  geographic  dispersal  of  the  metro- 
politan and  rural  divisions  of  the  Stat.e 
of  New  York,  -it  certainly  is  a.^tounding 
that  New  York  is  completely  united  for 
once.    I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  2  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSECA.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment.  After  all  the  talk 
on  the  subject,  I  do  not  know  but  that 
all  that  remains  to  be  said  is  that  honey 
is  honey  is  honey,  just  as,  last  week,  we 
heard,  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  that  a  rose 
is  a  rose  is  a  rose,  with  apologies  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

I  have  received  communications  simi- 
lar in  nature  to  those  received  by  the 


Senator  from  Iowa,  but  both  of  them  are 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  In  one  in- 
stance, Mr.  E.  H.  Adee,  of  Sutherland, 
Nebr.,  says: 

We  are  opposed  to  putting  honey  under  a 
marketing  order.  We  have  been  selling  all 
the  honey  produced  In  United  States  at  a 
f:Ur  price  the  past  several  years. 

The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  by 
Mr.  P.  E.  Braun,  of  Caii-o,  Nebr.,  another 
well-known  produce^ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  communications  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
uuinications  wei^e  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

North  Platte.  Nebr  . 

July  17.  1961 
Senator  Rom.^n  Hruska, 
Scna'c  Office  Building. 
Wa^liington,  DC: 

Bill  to  place  honey  under  a  marketing  or- 
der coming  vip  for  vote  in  Senate.  We  are  op- 
jjosed  to  putting  honey  under  a  marketing 
order.  We  have  been  selling  all  the  honey 
l)r<)du(ed  in  United  States  at  a  fair  price  the 
past  several  years  It  seems  to  me  only  mem- 
bors  of  a  large  honey  cooperative  want  a 
marketing  order,  hoping  it  will  give  them 
special  f<ivoMti.sm  At  the  ifust  two  annual 
meetings  o!"  the  American  Beekeeping  Fed- 
eration, members  voted  to  table  all  market- 
ing orders.  We  have  3,200  colonies  of  bees 
and  want  to  sell  our  honey  as  in  the  past 
without  restrictions. 

E    H.  Adez 

.SrTHKRI.AND,    NeBR. 


Cairo,  Nebr  .  July  12    1961. 
Senator  Roman  Hruska, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.ihingtoJi.  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator:  I  am  a  professional  bee- 
keeper making  my  living  at  It.  I  note  that 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  voted 
to  allow  the  Secretary  to  place  marketing 
quotas  on  honey.  This  we  definitely  do  not 
need  or  want.  I  protested  the  Increase  in 
.siippnrt  prices  recently  allowed  on  honey.  If 
the  kftwing  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
get  control  of  enough  honey  through  the  In- 
creased support  prices  now  in  effect  they  will 
have  us  o\er  a  barrel  like  they  have  the 
feed  grain  producer  now.  With  their  top 
support  price  of  12.9  cents  per  pound  they 
arc  going  to  get  a  lot  of  honey.  They  can 
then  use  this  as  a  cKib  to  force  the  honey 
[irociucer  into  any  kind  of  a  scheme  they 
might  devise. 

We  are  selling  ovir  honey  crops  at  a  good 
price  by  our  own  efforts      All  we  need  is  for 
the   Nf>w   Frontiersmen   to   leave   us  the  hell 
alone    and    we    will    get    along    just    fine. 
Very  truly  yours, 

P.  E.  Braun. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
Seiiator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church!.  I 
have  received  many  communications 
from  Kansas.  The  producers  of  our 
State,  who  produce  a  substantial  amount 
of  honey,  are  all  opposed  to  being  in- 
cluded in  the  marketing  orders.  I  placed 
in  the  Record  on  Monday  of  this  week 
several  telegrams  to  that  effect.  There- 
fore, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 
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Mr.  President,  it  has  been  urged  that 
the  industry  is  divided,  and  that  this  is 
a  reason  for  including  the  industry 
within  the  marketing  order  provision  of 
the  bill. 

I  would  say  that  when  an  industry  is 
divided,  it  is  a  better  argument  for  leav- 
ing it  out  of  the  bill.  Moreover,  the 
best  evidence  available  indicates  that 
the  great  majority  of  independent  bee 
producers  of  the  country  are  against 
being  included  in  the  bill.  Twice  they 
h.avc  met  in  their  conventions,  in  1960 
m  Phoenix,  and  in  1961  they  again  re- 
anirmcd,  in  Omaha  a  resolution  passed 
tiie  Piioenix  mectirt,'  a  year  earlier,  in 
ui^.ich  they  expres.'cd  their  opposition 
to  having  their  indistry  brought  uiider 
marketing  orders.  So  I  believe  the  m- 
dustiT  has  expressed  itself  very  cleaily. 
at  two  of  its  recent  conventions,  and  by 
large  ma.ionties.  as  jemg  opposed  to  the 
inclusion  of  their  industry  under  the 
niai  kcting  order  pi  c  vi.sion  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
llie  Senator  from  Iciaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  tiie  Senator 
have  a  copy  of  the  le.solulions  adopted 
by  the  as.'iociation? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  wiih  me,  but  I  am  ad- 
vised that  these  t\o  resolutions  were 
adopted  at  the  two  meetings  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  at  tl  is  time  present  the 
lesolutions.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  know  of  auy  rca.son  to  dispute 
my  statement? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  No:  except  that  I 
think  the  wording;  of  the  resolutions 
would  be  extremeh  important.  I  can 
understand  why  they  would  not  want  a 
marketing  order  forced  on  the  industry. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  they  might  have 
taken  a  position  that  they  should  not 
iiave  a  marketing  order  when  two-thirds 
of  the  producers  votjd  in  favor  of  it.  So 
the  woiding   would  be  very   important. 

If  they  said  they  did  not  want  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  law  requiring:  them  to 
come  under  something  like  this,  that 
would  be  one  thing:  but  that  is  not  what 
the  bill  provides.  Tne  bill  leaves  it  open 
to  them,  and  by  a  very  lai-ge  and  decisive 
majority. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  fiom 
Wisconsin  is  quite  correct.  I  think  the 
members  of  the  industi'y  are  familiar 
with  the  procedures  that  normally  ob- 
tain in  establishing  marketing  orders, 
and  they  must  have  had  those  proce- 
dures in  mind  at  the  time  they  passed 
the  two  resolutions  So  I  repeat  that 
on  the  best  evidence  that  is  available 
at  present  to  us,  the  industry  is  opposed. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  substantive  reason 
why  the  industry  ihould  be  brought 
within  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Honey 
has  been  doing  exceptionally  well.  It 
has  been  selling  above  the  support  price 
for  the  last  7  or  8  \  ears.  There  is  no 
emergency  for  the  fioney  producers  of 
the  Nation,  The  majority  of  them  seem 
to  have  indicated  that  they  wish  to  be 
left  out. 

The  honey-producing  industry  is  a 
very  small  one.  In  it.,s  entire  aggregate, 
it  amounts  to  only  $;iO  million  worth  of 
business  a  year. 


It  is  spread  over  a  very  large  number 
of  independent  beekeepers  in  49  States. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  kind  of  industry  that 
is  not  easily  susceptible  to  marketing 
orders. 

So.  Mr.  President,  from  the  substan- 
tive standpoint,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  reason  to  include  honey  produce's  in 
the  bill.  Judging  from  the  best  evidence 
that  is  available,  the  honey  producers 
are  against  it. 

When  we  combine  the  two  considera- 
tions, it  seems  there  is  a  good  case  for 
excluding  them  from  the  bill,  as  the 
House  committee  did  a  few  days  ago. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
amendment  is  worthy  of  support :  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  telegram  which  I  placed  in  the  Record 
on  July  24.  I  believe  it  confirms  the 
statement  the  distinguished  Serator 
from  Idaho  has  made. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Kansas  City,  Mo  . 

Julij  21.  19C1 
Hon    Fr.\nk  Carlson, 
Senate  Offlre  Building, 
Wa.'^hivgton,  D  C .: 

No  emergency  exists  on  Senate  bill  1643. 
No.  2 :  Honey  selling  above  support  price 
past  7  to  8  years,  because  of  free  movement 
to  markets.  No.  3:  Honey  Industry  ha;;  en- 
viable record  with  little  or  no  purchases  In 
recent  years  by  Commodity  Credit  under  sup- 
port. No.  4:  j»€arketlng  controls  will  de- 
stroy normal  channels  distribution.  Hold 
umbrella  over  Imported  honey,  which  Is  al- 
ready starting  to  come  in.  No.  5:  National 
honey  producers  and  dealers  voted  over- 
whelmingly  rejection  marketing  orders  No 
6:  Marketing  orders  are  Impractical  anc  un- 
workable when  applied  to  the  honey  Irdus- 
try  with  estimated  400.000  beekeejjers. 
Would  appreciate  very  much  if  you  will  exert 
every  effort  to  delete  this  Senate  bill  1643 

Hicks  Brokerage  C'o.. 

O.  H.  Hicks. 

That  telegram  comes  from  the  honey 
producers  in  my  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  5  rain- 
utcs  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fi'om  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  very  little  correspondence  fi"om  my 
State  on  this  subject,  although  Floi'ida 
does  happen  to  be  a  sizable  producer  of 
honey.  However,  included  in  the  small 
group  of  letters  on  this  subject  is  one 
letter  which  I  regard  as  so  persuasive 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

COGGSHALL  Honey  House, 
Minncola,  Fla..  July  15.  196J. 
Hon    Spessard  Holland, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washnigton,  D.C. 

DXAB  Senator  Holland:  Recently,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, while  considering  the  proposed 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  Included  honey  in 
the  commodities  eligible  for  a  marketing 
agreement.  This  seems  to  liave  stirred  up 
a  "tempest  in  a  teapot"';  the  old  classic 
struggle  between  a  large  number  of  poorly 
organized  producers  trying  to  better  their 
lot.  and  a  few  well  organized  processors  and 
packers  trying  to  keep  things  as  they  are 
now. 

For  some  unknown  rewson.  honey  was  one 
of  BIX  commodities  that  were  specifically 
restricted  from  considering  a  marketing 
agreement  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938 
Recently,  the  honey  producers,  through  their 
national  organization,  the  American  Bee- 
keeping Federation,  have  been  trying  to  see 
if  they  could  not  iniprove  their  business  by 
( 1 )  conipulsory  deductions  for  honey  pro- 
motion and  research,  and  (2;  selling  honey 
by  U.S.  grades  by  the  use  of  a  national 
lioney  marketing  agreement  However,  the 
restriction  Imposed  in  1938  prevents  any 
thorough  study  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  such  a  marketing  agreement 
Those  who  do  not  believe  an  agreemer.t 
would  handle  the  situation  are  using  the 
above-mentioned  restriction  as  a  gag  to  pre- 
vent the  entire  industry  from  making  a 
study  of  all  the  facts  and  expressing  their 
own  decision  for  themselves. 

While  I  happen  to  believe  that  a  proi>er 
type  of  marketing  agreement  would  benefit 
the  honey  industry,  I  am  much  more  con- 
cerned about  the  basic,  fundamental  unfa:,*^- 
ness  of  those  who  are  not  willing  to  let  all 
the  facts  be  brought  out  and  discussed  and 
then  let  all  the  honey  people  vote  on  the 
matter  The  prevention  of  this  right  for  an 
individual  to  decide  for  himself  the  merlu 
of  the  matter  closely  resemble  the  acts  of 
dictators,  who  are  also  unwilling  to  trust 
the  actions  of  their  subjects,  if  they  arc- 
allowed  freedom  of  discussion. 

The  steps  between  the  consideration  of  a 
marketing  agreement  by  a  group  and  its 
adoption,  as  outlined  by  the  1938  law.  are 
lor.j  and  fully  protect  everyone's  rights 
Should  an  agreement  be  adopted  and  prove 
tir.workable  it  can  be  quickly  done  awav 
with. 

The  producers  of  Florida  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, limes,  and  Temple  have  continued 
since  the  late  1930's  to  use  a  natioiml  mar- 
keting agreement  to  protect  the  quality  of 
their  fresh  fruit  shipments  out  of  the  St.ate 
The  California  honey  people  have  been  o;>er- 
ating  a  California  Honey  Advisory  Board, 
under  theL-  State  marketing  agreement  act. 
for  several  years,  and  it  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  self-help  by  honey  producers 
and  honey  packers.  It  seems  to  prove  that 
people  can  work  together  for  mutual  benefit, 
if  given  the  chance  and  the  proper  vehicle 
to  work  with. 

The  hone;-  producers  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  all  sides  of  the 
matter  and  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions. 
At  present,  this  can  only  be  done  If  honey 
is  allowed  to  be  eligible  for  a  national  mar- 
keting agreement,  and  I  respectfully  a>;k 
yrur  help  in  this  matter, 
■yours  truly. 

Millard  V  Coggshall 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  three  statements 
from  the  letter,  which  I  think  persua- 
sive, and  I  think  Senators  may  be  inter- 
ested ir  them. 

The  fli'Tit  is  as  follows : 

WTiilf  I  happen  to  believe  that  a  proper 
type  of  marketing  agreement  would  ijeneflt 
the  honey  Industry,  I  am  much  more  con- 
cerned alxjut  the  basic,  fundamental  un- 
fairness of  those  who  are  not  willing  to  let 
all  the  facts  be  brought  out  and  discussed 
and  then  let  all  the  honey  people  vote  on 
the   matter      The   prevention  of   this   right 
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for  an  Individual  to  decide  for  himself  the 
merits  of  the  matter  closely  resembles  the 
acts  of  dictators,  who  are  also  unwilling  to 
trust  the  actions  of  their  subjects,  If  they 
are  allowed  freedom  of  discussion. 

I  find  that  a  very  persuasive  statement. 
The  second  one  is  as  follows : 
The  producers  of  Florida  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, limes,  and  Temple  have  continued 
since  the  late  1930's  to  use  a  national  mar- 
keting agreement  to  protect  the  quality  of 
their  fresh  fruit  shipments  out  of  the  State. 
The  California  honey  people  have  been  oper- 
ating a  California  Honey  Advisory  Board,  un- 
der their  State  marketing  agreement  act,  for 
several  years,  and  It  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  self-help  by  honey  producers  and 
honey  packers.  It  seems  to  prove  that  people 
can  work  together  for  mutual  benefit,  if 
given  the  chance  and  the  proper  vehicle  to 
work  with. 

The  third  statement  is  as  follows : 
The  honey  producers  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  all  sides  Of  the 
matter  and  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions. 
At  present,  this  can  only  be  done  If  honey 
is  allowed  to  be  eligible  for  a  national  mar- 
keting agreement,  and  I  respectfully  ask 
your  help  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  those  are  three 
rather  sound  statements.  Incidentally, 
they  come  from  the  operator  of  a  well- 
known  concern  in  the  honey  industry, 
at  Minneola,  Fla..  Mr.  Millard  V.  Cogg- 
shall,  who  operates  the  Coggshall  Honey 
House,  at  Minneola,  Fla. 

I  see  no  reason  why,  following  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  committee,  we  should 
not  leave  this  provision  in  the  bill,  so 
tt^gapducers  of  honey  can,  if  they  wish 
to^Ulo,  have  a  marketing  agreement; 
or  s<^»that  a  group  of  them,  if  they  pre- 
fer to  handle  the  matter  in  that  way, 
can  have  a  marketing  agreement;  or,  if 
they  do  not  want  to  have  a  marketing 
agreement,  so  they  can  vote  it  down.  I 
believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  demo- 
cratic handling  of  the  matter  by  the 
producers  of  a  relatively  small  agricul- 
tural commodity,  in  terms  of  total  value, 
to  give  them  this  right,  which  I  think 
they  will  use  wisely.  My  observation  of 
the  honey  producers  in  my  State  and 
those  in  other  States  is  that  they  are 
very  high-class  people;  and  I  think  they 
will  proceed  to  handle  a  matter  of  this 
kind  in  a  very  orderly  and  fine  way,  and 
I  believe  it  desirable  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  which  has  been 
made  available  to  me. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Ken 
Bradshaw,  dated  February  11,  1960,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  in  very  cogent  style 
the  reasons  why  he  believes  the  amend- 
ment should  be  supported;  and  also  a 
resolution  of  the  Idaho  State  Beekeep- 
ers Association,  adopted  at  their  conven- 
tion at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1959,  opposing  the  inclusion  of 
honey  under  the  Federal  marketing  con- 
trol provisions  of  this  act. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

R.  D.  BRAD.SHAW  &  Sons, 
Wendell.  Idaho,  February  11.  1960. 
Re  Senate  bill  1989  and  House  bill  H  R.  8269. 
Hon.  Frank  Chvrch. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator;  The  National  Honey  Pack- 
ers and  Dealers  Association  held  their  na- 
tional convention  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  the 
U'eek  of  January  11,  1960,  and  passed  the 
attached  resolition  to  kill  the  above  bills. 
Senate  bill  19  39  and  House  bill  HR  8269 
were  introduced  in  1959  for  tlie  purpose  of 
placing  honey  under  Federal  marketing 
agreements  and  orders.  Our  organization, 
after  due  stucy  and  evaluation  concluded 
beyond  any  reasonable  dovibt  tiiat  Federal 
marketing  agreements  and  orders  wtnild  be 
harmful  to  our  industry  and  the  attaclied 
copy  of  resolution  sets  forth  specific  reasons 
why  our  organization  has  requested  that  the 
above  bills  be  killed. 

For  your  pasting  the  American  Beekeep- 
ing Federation  held  their  meeting  In 
Phoenix  the  w?ek  of  January  11.  1960.  and 
that  organization  albo  voted  overwhelmingly 
(2  to  li    that  ";he  above  bills  be  tabled. 

Also  the  Idaho  State  Beekeepers  .Associa- 
tion in  their  annual  meeting  held  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  IJoveniber  14.  1959.  passed  a 
resolution  oppjsing  the  above  bills.  I  am 
enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
signed  by  Neil  Miller.  Blackfoot,  Idaho, 
president  of  Idaho  State  Beekeepers  Asso- 
ciation. 

You  can  res*  assured  that  the  honey  peo- 
ple including  tiiose  in  Idaho  aie  definitely 
opposed  to  Federal  marketing  agreements 
and  orders  and  passage  of  these  bills  would 
be  harmful  arid  detrimental  to  the  honey 
industry. 

These  two  bills  are  now  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committees  of  House  and  Senate,  and 
because  of  the  strong  opposition  to  Federal 
marketing  agreements  and  orders  it  is  not 
likely  there  will  be  any  request  to  bring 
these  bills  out  of  tiie  committee.  However, 
should  pressure  develop  to  bring  these  bills 
up  for  discussion  or  a  hearing,  we  kindly  ask 
you  to  keep  us  advised  of  any  devela«nents, 
and  help  us  kill  the  two  bills.  ' 

The  attached  documented  report  gives  the 
basic    reasons    why    the    honey    industry    is 
opposed  to  this  legislation. 
Yours  very  trtily. 

R.  D.  Bradshaw  &  Sons, 
Ken    Bradshaw 


Resolution 
We,  the  Idaho  State  Beekeepers  Associa- 
tion, assembled  at  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho,  on 
this  14th  day  cf  November  1959,  are  opposed 
to  Federal  marketing  controls,  orders  and 
agreements  on  honey  as  established  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1937, 
and  because  legislation  now  before  the 
U.S.  Congress  (S  1989  and  H  R.  8269)  will 
permit  establisihment  of  machinery  for  initi- 
ating marketing  orders,  controls  and  agree- 
ments, we  hereby  resolve  that  our  association 
go  on  record  as  opposing  Senate  bill  1989 
and  House  bill  HR.  8269. 

State  Beekeepers  Association, 
Ne!l  J    Miller.  President. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre.sident ,  I  think 
this  matter  has  been  di.scu.s.sed  fully  on 
both  sides.  Therefore.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  available  to 
him? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  Senator  who  de- 
sires to  be  heard  at  this  time;  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maininc;  time  has  been  yielded  back 

The  question  is  on  acreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  1 
supeest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pi^oceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ccedams  under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  asreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as  'T- 
25-61— E." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pio- 
posed.  on  page  139,  line  8,  delete  the 
period,  insert  a  colon  and  the  following 
words : 

Provided,  liowcver.  That  nothing  contained 
In  this  subsection  shall  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  and 
2),  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  18).  as 
amended,  or  the  Capper- Volstead  Act  (7 
use.  291.  292). 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield  himself? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  subsection  tb>  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  bill  provides: 

Two  or  more  cooperative  associations,  as 
defined  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1929,  as  amended,  may  act  Jointly  in  a 
federation  of  such  cooperative  associations,  or 
tlirough  agencies  in  common,  in  performing 
those  acts  which  farmers  acting  together  in 
one  such  association  may  lawfully  perform. 

It  was  my  argument  on  yesterday  that 
this  provision  substantially  took  federa- 
tions of  cooperatives,  or  several  cooper- 
atives that  enter  into  agreements  with 
one  another,  out  from  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  to  wit,  the  Sherman  Act. 

It  was  also  my  argument  that  this 
provision  took  purchasing  and  servicing 
coopei'atives  out  from  under  the  restric- 
tion of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  in  that 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act  as  passed  ap- 
plied only  to  marketing  cooperatives. 
The  enlarged  definition  of  cooperatives. 
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by  referring  to  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act,  brings  into  this  section  serv- 
ice cooperatives  and  tuying  cooperatives. 

I  also  stated  that  tlie  courts  might  de- 
cide, and  it  could  be  reasonably  argued, 
that  even  as  to  selling  cooperative  fed- 
erations, as  defined  under  the  original 
Capper-Volstead  Act  the  limitation  of 
section  2  would  not  apply,  because  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  refers  to  coopera- 
tive associations,  and  not  to  federations 
of  associations. 

In  the  debate,  yesterday,  some  of  the 
sponsois  of  the  bill  tcok  exception  to  tlie 
interpretation  that  tJiis  provision  would 
substantially  take  a  iireements  between 
cooperatives,  or  fede  ations  of  coopera- 
tives, out  from  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
I  refer  Members  of  the  Senate,  in  this 
connection,  to  the  statement  which  ap- 
pears on  page  13358  of  the  Record  of 
yesterday,  a  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate.  Among 
other  things,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana said: 

Tlie  law  is  not  changed  in  this  respect 
This  is  a  right  that  many  of  us  familiar  with 
the  law  have  always  t  lotight  that  farmers 
cooperatives  had.  We  vish  for  cooperatives 
no  special  privileges,  but  only  to  retain 
those  rights  which  h  r.e  been  theirs  for 
many  years. 

As  was  stated  on  the  floor  on  several  oc- 
casions, Mr.  Saunders,  rom  the  Justice  De- 
partment, was  before  '  he  committee  when 
the  bill  was  marked  up.  It  was  his  view- 
that  section  401(b)  did  not  prevent  the 
Justice  Department  fi<>n\  acting  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  the  powers 
of  the  Justice  Departn  ent  were  reduced  in 
any  manner  that  they  would  have  objected 
and  the  language  would  not  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  Ho^vever,  in  his  letter  to 
me,  the  Attorney  General  indicated  that 
section  401(b)  was  in  the  bill  as  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  I'resident.  The  infer- 
ence is  clear  in  this  respect  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  no  ofijections  to  its  in- 
clusion. 

Of  course,  in  hi.s  statement  the  Sena- 
tor talked  about  other  matters. 

The  Senator  from  V^isconsin  I  Mr. 
ProxmireI,  who  has  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  proposed  legislation,  also 
said  a  gentleman  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  presen:  when  the  bill  was 
being  marked  up.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI 
was  that  he  doubteo  if  immunity  was 
bemg  given  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
which  I  have  stated  to  be  the  case. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da I  Mr.  Holland!  suggested  it  was  not 
his  intention,  at  least,  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  cooperatives, 
acting  together  by  an  agreement  or  by 
a  federation,  to  boycott,  to  blacklist,  or 
to  divide  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  felt  the  issue  ought 
to  be  clearly  presented  to  the  Senate. 
Tiie  amendment  will  make  it  clear  that 
if.  at  the  present  time,  cooperatives,  act- 
ing together  by  agreement,  restrain 
trade  by  boycotting,  blacklisting,  divid- 
ing of  markets,  or  other  acts  which  are 
per  se  violations  of  section  1  of  the  Sher- 


man Act,  the  legislation  does  not  remove 
the  applicability  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  is  included  in  the  amendment  which 

1  have  offered,  because  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  clear  that  the  provisions  of  section 

2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  would  ap- 
ply to  actions  of  service  and  purchasing 
cooperatives,  which  were  included  in  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929,  as 
well  as  actions  of  selling  cooperatives, 
which  are  included  in  the  original  Cap- 
per-Volstead Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out 
again  that  the  amendment  will  not  pro- 
hibit cooperatives  from  acting  together 
or  even  boycotting,  blacklisting,  divid- 
ing markets  or  engaging  in  any  kind  of 
restraint  of  trade,  so  long  as  they  act 
singly,  unless  the  action  reaches  a  pro- 
portion which  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  lias 
expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  other  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  this  prob- 
lem is  that  cooperatives  have  been  act- 
ing in  federations  from  time  to  time. 
They  have  been  merging.  They  have 
been  entering  into  agreements.  Tliey 
have  strengthened  themselves  in  efiB- 
ciency  in  some  cases  by  so  doing.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  not  com- 
plained. 

The  only  thing  which  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  amendment  would  be 
some  larger  restraint  of  trade,  some 
larger  merger,  some  larger  and  more 
predatory  blacklisting  or  discrimination 
against  some  smaller  competitor. 

Some  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
amendment  presented  by  me  yesterday, 
to  strike  out  the  section,  indicated  they 
did  not  wish  to  limit  the  application  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  the  action  of  co- 
operatives entering  into  agreements  or 
operating  under  a  federation.  This 
amendment  will  give  Senators  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  definitely  "yes"  or  "no" 
on  that  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment  take 
some  time.     I  have  stated  ray  case. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ui\animous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  necessary  for  the  call  of  the  roll 
being  charged  to  either  side.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  having  lunch. 
I  should  like  to  have  some  time  to  get 
him  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  The  amendment 
states 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  shall  limit  the 
application  of  the  Sherman  Act  (16  U.SC. 
1  and  2i.  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  18i.  as 
amended,  or  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  (7 
U.SC.  291.  292). 

The  amendment  provides  that  noth- 
ing shall  limit  the  application  of  the 
three  measures,  two  of  which  are  op- 
posite or  different  in  their  meaning  from 
the  third  measure,  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act.  The  Capper-Volstead  Act  was  de- 
signed to  exempt  producers  of  agricul- 
tural products  from  many  aspects  of  the 
antitrust  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  be 
printed  at  this  F>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Capper-Volstead  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  persons 
engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
products  as  farmers,  planters,  ranchmen, 
dair3-men.  nut  or  fruit  growers  may  act  to- 
gether in  associations,  corporate  or  otherwise, 
with  or  without  capital  stock,  in  collectively 
processing,  preparing  for  market,  handling, 
and  marketing  in  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, such  products  of  persons  so  engaged. 
Such  associations  may  have  marketing  agen- 
cies in  common;  and  such  associations  and 
their  members  may  make  the  necessary  con- 
tracts and  agreements  to  effect  such  pur- 
poses: Provided,  however,  That  such  associa- 
tions are  operated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  members  thererf  as  such  producers, 
and  conform  to  one  or  both  of  the  following 
requirements: 

First.  That  no  member  of  the  association 
Is  allowed  more  than  one  vote  because  of  the 
amount  of  stock  or  membership  capital  he 
may  own  therein,  or. 

Second.  That  the  association  does  not  pay 
dividends  on  stock  or  membership  capital 
in  excess  of  8  per  centum  per  annum. 

And  in  any  case  to  the  following: 

Third  That  the  association  shall  not  deal 
in  the  products  of  nonmembers  to  an 
amount  greater  in  value  than  such  as  are 
handled  by  It  for  members. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  liave  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
association  monopolizes  or  restrains  trade 
in  interst.ate  or  foreign  commerce  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  price  of  any  agricultural 
product  is  unduly  enhanced  by  reason  there- 
of, he  shall  serve  upon  such  association  a 
complaint  stating  his  charge  in  that  respect, 
to  which  complaint  shall  be  attached,  or 
contained  therein,  a  notice  of  hearine.  spec- 
ifying a  day  and  place  not  less  than  30  days 
after  the  service  thereof,  requiring  the  asso- 
ciation to  show  cause  why  an  order  should 
liot  be  made  directing  it  to  cease  and  desist 
from  monopolization  or  restraint  of  trade. 
An  association  so  complained  of  may  at  the 
time  and  place  so  fixed  show  cause  why 
such  order  should  not  be  entered.  The  evi- 
dence given  on  such  a  hearing  shall  be  taken 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secret.ary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  re- 
duced to  wTitlng.  and  made  a  part  of  the 
record  therein.  If  ujxjn  such  hearing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  such  association  monop>ollzes  ch- 
restrains  trade  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  such  an  extent  that  the  price  of 
any  agricultural  product  is  unduly  enhanced 
thereby,  he  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
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upon  the  aasociation  an  order  reciting  the 
facta  found  by  him,  directing  such  associa- 
tion to  cease  and  desist  from  monopoliza- 
tion or  restraint  of  trade.  On  the  request 
of  ruch  aasoclatlon  or  If  such  association 
falls  or  neglects  for  30  days  to  obey  such 
order,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  file 
In  the  district  court  in  the  judicial  district 
In  which  such  association  has  Its  principal 
place  of  business  a  certified  copy  of  the  order 
and  of  all  the  records  in  the  proceeding,  to- 
gether with  a  petition  asking  that  the  order 
be  enforced,  and  shall  give  notice  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  said  assoclatior.  of 
such  flUng.  Such  district  court  shall  there- 
upon have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  a  decree 
affirming,  modifying,  or  setting  aside  said 
order,  or  enter  such  other  decree  as  the 
court  may  deem  equitable,  and  may  make 
rules  as  to  pleadings  and  proceedings  to  be 
had  in  considering  such  order.  The  place 
of  trial  may,  for  cause  or  by  consent  of  par- 
ties, be  changed  as  In  other  causes. 

The  facts  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  recited  or  set  forth  In  said  order 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  facts, 
but  either  party  may  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence. The  Department  of  Justice  shall  have 
charge  of  the  enforcement  of  such  order. 
After  the  order  is  so  filed  in  such  district 
court  and  while  pending  for  review  therein 
the  court  may  issue  a  temporary  writ  of  In- 
junction forbidding  such  association  from 
violating  such  order  or  any  part  thereof. 
The  court  may,  upon  conclusion  of  Its  hear- 
ing, enforce  its  decree  by  permanent  In- 
junction or  other  appropriate  remedy.  Serv- 
ice of  such  complaint  and  of  all  notices  may 
be  made  upon  such  association  by  service 
upon  any  officer  or  agent  thereof  engaged 
in  carrying  on  Its  business,  or  on  any  at- 
torney authorized  to  appear  In  such  pro- 
ceeding for  such  association,  and  such  serv- 
ice shall  be  binding  upon  such  association, 
the  officers,  and  members  thereof. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
act  provides: 

That  persons  engaged  in  the  production 
of  agricultural  products  as  farmers,  plant- 
ers, ranchmen,  dairymen,  nut  or  frtiit  grow- 
ers may  act  together  in  associations,  cor- 
porate or  otherwise,  with  or  without  capit^il 
stock,  in  collectively  processing,  preparing 
for  market,  handling,  and  marketing  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce,  such  prod- 
ucts of  persons  so  engaged.  Such  associa- 
tions may  have  marketing  agencies  in 
conunon;  and  such  associations  and  their 
members  may  make  the  necessary  contracts 
and  agreements  to  effect  such  purposes; 

The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  relieve 
from  the  apphcation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  agricultural  producers  who  might 
seek  the  benefit  of  collective  arrange- 
ments for  the  doing  of  the  things  cov- 
ered by  the  act.  Such  was  the  purpose 
of  the  law.  The  law  was  not  intended 
to  exempt  such  pi-oducers  entirely. 

As  I  maintained  yesterday  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  always  maintain,  such 
producers  are  subject  to  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  antitrust  laws,  but  the  act 
was  intended  to  make  it  affirmatively 
clear  that  they  could  associate  them- 
selves together  collectively  in  the  forms 
stated  to  process,  to  prepare  for  market, 
to  handle,  and  to  market  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  their  agricultural 
products. 

It  permitted  them  specifically  to  have 
maiketing  agencies  in  common,  which 
meant  that  they  could  not  be  charged 
with  illefiral  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  in  such  a  case,  and  that  such  as- 
sociations and  their  members  might 
make  the  necessary  contracts  and  agree- 


ments to  effect  such  purposes.  11  tire 
distinguished  Senator  wished  to  change 
his  amrendmert  so  as  to  provide  that — 

Nothing  contJilned  in  this  subsection  .shall 
limit  the  application  of  the  Capper- Volste;.d 
Act— 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  such  an 
amendment.  But  so  long  ns  he  includes 
the  other  provisions,  which  the  Cappcr- 
Volstead  Act  sought  definitely  and  de- 
liberately to  create  relief  against  for 
the  benefit  of  agricultural  producers,  I 
could  not  support  the  amendment.  The 
wording  is  like  providing  in  the  amend- 
ment, "We  are  for  both  black  and  white, 
and  we  hope  they  will  both  prevail." 
That  is  the  purport  and  moaning  of  an 
amendment  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  .shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  Capper-Volstead  Act  is  designed 
to  protect  from  certain  a.'^pcct.s  of  the  an- 
titrust laws  the  producers  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  It  is  effective  to  that 
end.  It  has  been  held  repeatedly  to  be 
so  effective. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  give  the 
producers  of  agricultural  products  who 
are  availing  themselves  of  that  act 
greater  repose,  greater  assurance  that 
they  are  proceeding  under  it  and  under 
its  philosophy;  not  to  make  it  more 
doubtful,  and  certainly  not  to  say  Uiat 
they  must  act  in  such  a  way  that  tlrey 
are  not  in  any  way  in  violation  of  any 
provision  of  the  Clayton  Act  or  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendmeiit,  or  at  least  my  intent, 
is  a  little  different  from  wlrat  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated.  To  tiie  extent  tliat  Uic 
Sherman  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act  may 
now  be  applicable  to  cooperatives  acting 
by  joint  agreement  or  in  a  federation, 
my  intention  i-s  that  the  law  would  still 
be  applicable  to  that  extent.  I  would  be 
satisfied  if  the  law  were  made  applicable 
to  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  which  sections  have  to  do  with 
boycotting,  blacklisting,  monopoly,  and 
dividing  up  the  market,  if  such  language 
would  make  the  amendment  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senator.  If  the  law  is 
not  now  applicable  to  cooperatives  acting 
in  a  federation,  the  amendment  would 
not  make  it  applicable.  It  merely  pro- 
vides "shall  limit  the  application." 

I  understood  from  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  yesterday  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  that  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  such  as  it  might  be,  would 
be  limited,  or  that  he  wanted  it  limited 
by  the  passage  of  subsection  (hK  Tlie 
reason  the  Cappcr-Volstead  Act  Ls  in- 
cluded is  to  make  certain  that  nothinc: 
will  be  taken  away  from  cooperatives, 
that  they  will  have  the  right  set  forth 
in  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  and  also 
that  the  remedial  section,  .section  2, 
would  apply  to  purchasing  cooperatives 
and  service  cpoperatives  as  v.cll  as  to 
marketing  cooperatives. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept at  complete  face  value  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  as  to  what  he  in- 
tends to  do.  But  I  say  again  that  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment,  as  I  inter- 


pret it,  and  as  I  think  its  clear  wording 
requires  it  to  be  interpreted,  is  that: 

Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act  or  of  the  Clayton 
.Act  or  Oi  the  Capper-Volstead  Act — 

When  all  Senators  know  perfectly 
well — and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  i:)erhaps  the  best  educated  man  In  the 
Chamber  in  this  field — that  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  was  deliberately  framed  to 
eliminate  from  the  operation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  the  farmers  of  our  country 
when  they  proceed  under  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  for  5  min- 
utes the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Proxmire  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  difficult  for  the 
Senator  from  Wiscon.stn,  in  reading  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes.'5ce.  identified  as  7-25-61-E,  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  except  that  the  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  accomplish  ex- 
actly what  the  amendment  which  wa.s 
rejected  yesterday  would  have  accom- 
plished. It  would  in  effect  strike  out 
subsection  'b>  of  section  401  of  the  bill 
The  purpose  of  subsection  <b)  is  to  re- 
affirm the  exemption  which  cooperatives 
have  enjoyed  and  needed  from  the 
Clayton  Act  and  from  antitrust  laws  for 
certain  purposes.  This  Kefauver  amend- 
ment would  obviously  destroy  that  pur- 
po.se. 

I  believe  th.Tt  .sub.section  ib)  can  only 
be  appreciated  if  it  is  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  committee  report,  which 
I  bcUcve  helpjs  us  in  this  situation.  I 
honestly  feel  that  both  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  the  same  objective  in  mind. 
The  Senator  from  Tennes.see  is  perfectly 
correct  when  he  .states  that  there  is  no 
intention  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  P'orestry  to  permit  cooperatives 
or  tuiy  other  economic  institution  to  en- 
case in  any  predatory  practices.  I  call 
attention  to  page  77  of  the  report.  I  be- 
lieve this  subsection  should  be  read  in 
conneciion  with  the  committee  report, 
which  states  the  firm  intention  of  the 
committee  in  offering  the  bill.  It  makes 
it  very  clear,  indeed.    It  reads: 

Section  40Ub) — Joint  action  of  cooper;;- 
tlves:  This  subsection  clarifies  and  affirms 
the  right  of  farmer  cooperatives  to  act 
jointly  in  a  federation  of  «uch  coofjcrative 
associations,  or  through  agencies  in  common, 
in  performing  those  acts  which  farmers  act- 
ing together  in  one  such  association  may 
hiwfully  perform.  Section  1  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  (7  U.S.C.  291)  covers  farmer  co- 
operatives that  are  "collectively  processing, 
preparing  for  market,  handling,  and  market- 
ing tn  Interstate  and  foreign  commt-rce"  the 
prr)ducts  of  persons  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products  as  farmers." 
etc.  It  does  not  expresfly  mention  federa- 
licjr.s  (jf  buch  cooperatives.  Moreover,  It  has 
generally  been  interpreted  to  exclude  farm- 
er cooperati-.es  which  purchase  farm  sup- 
plies or  perform  farm  business  services. 

The  reason  for  this  subsection  is  then 
stated  in  the  committee  report: 

Since  a  1930  ruling  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (36  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  328),  the  act  has 
been  considered  to  Include  federations  erf 
marketing  co<jperi. lives — that  is  cooperative 
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corporations  organized  ii  ider  State  coopera- 
tive statutes  and  havinj.  svs  members  only 
local  cooperative  corpora'  ions  also  organized 
under  their  State  coop.^rative  statutes  or 
producers  of  agrlcultur:  1  products.  How- 
ever, in  Sunkist  Groucn,  Inc.  v.  Winckler 
and  Smith  Citrus  Prodiuts  Co  (284  F  2d  1 
(I960)),  the  Court  said 

•We  do  not  now  understand  (since  the 
Milk  Producers  decision  i  that  different 
agricultural  cooperatives  combining  togeth- 
er, are  entitled  to  cUun  a  total  immunity 
for  acts  which  they  may  lawfully  do  unilat- 
erally, any  more  than  indi\iduals  may  clami 
for  certain  of  their  joit.t  actions  the  same 
immunity  under  antitru:t  lews  which  would 
exist  as  to  their  sever. ;1    independent    acts  ' 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  because  of  that  particular  court  de- 
cision the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  some  degree  of  exemption  for  co- 
operatives and  federations  of  coopera- 
tives, specifically  from  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead Act.  was  now  prejudiced. 
Therefore  it  felt,  m  order  to  protect 
federations  of  cooperatives,  according 
to  the  intent  of  the  Cajjpei  -Volstead  Act. 
It  was  necessary  to  in;ert  this  piovision 
The  report  continue;  to  explain  this 
situation.  I  shall  reac  further  from  the 
report,  because  I  believe  it  demonstrates 
tlie  view  in  the  liKht  of  what  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  is.  as  expressed 
in  the  committee  report : 

This  language  seems  to  cast  doubt  (;n  the 
right  of  two  or  more  cooperatives  to  do 
through  a  corporate  federation  or  incor- 
prirated  joint  sale.s  ai^crry  all  things  which 
they  may  lawfully  do  unilaterally  without 
inrlicating  possible  areas  ol  illpgiility  In 
'irder  to  remove  the  uncertainties  created  by 
this  language,  subsection  (bi  states  aflirma- 
tively  that  two  or  mfire  CDoperatlves.  as  de- 
nned in  the  AgncuUuial  Marketing  Act  "1 
1929.  as  amended,  "may  act  jointly  m  a  fed- 
eration of  such  cooperative  associations,  or 
through  agencies  in  common  in  performing 
those  acts  which  farmers  aftmg  together  in 
one  association  may  lawtuiU  perform  "  The 
federation  or  jriint  sale.^  ageiicy  would  be  a 
formal.  Incorporated  cooperative  properly  in- 
corporated under  a  State  cooperative  law  and 
ha\ing  as  members  only  bona  fide  coopera- 
tives also  so  incorporated  or  producers  o! 
agricultural  prciducts.  The  corporate  powers 
of  the  federation  or  joint  sales  agency  would 
be  limited  by  the  .State  .statute  and  the 
exi)ress  term  of  It.s  articles  and  bylaws  This 
l.iiiginge  •will  cover  not  only  marketing  co- 
operatives but  also  cooperatives  purchasing 
farm  supplies  or  rendering  farm  business 
services,  since  the  definition  of  a  'coopera- 
tive a.ssoclation"  contained  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1929.  as  amended  (12 
use.  1141J)  covers  all  three  types  of  co- 
1  ojjeratlves 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield  2  more  min- 
ut-^s  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  clear  that  the 
intention  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  and 
the  intention  of  the  committee  was  sim- 
ply to  provide  that  federations  of  coop- 
eratives, as  very  careftilly  defined  in  the 
committee  report  and  as  defined  in  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  should  have  this 
particular  exemption.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  his  principal  expert  in  anti- 
trust matters.  Mr.  Lee  Loeventier,  as  well 
as  the  expert  who  conferred  with  the 
committee.  Mr,  Saunders,  agreed  that 
this  would  not  significantly  change  the 


status  of  cooperatives;  that  it  would  not 
give  them  any  additional  privilege  whic  h 
would  diminish  the  power  which  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  has  had  under  laws  in  the 
past:  that  its  purpose  was  simply  to  clar- 
ify the  law  in  view  of  this  court  decision, 
which  seemed  to  prejudice  the  position 
of  cooperatives. 

I  yield  back  the  lemainder  of  my  tirre, 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
my  colleague  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  yield  to  me  briefly  so  that  I  might 
modify  my  amendment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose  to  the  Senator  from  Te  i- 
nessee  on  his  time. 

Mr   KEFAUVER.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  is  t  le 
Wish  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  In  Ught  of  my  dis- 
cu.s.sion  with  the  Senator  from  Floricla. 
I  would  like  to  modify  my  amendment. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  understand  su:h 
request  requires  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
corre-ct. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.     I  object. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand the  amendment,  it  seeks  to  com- 
pletely negative  the  intent  of  subsection 
'b>.  which  would  permit  farm  coopera- 
tives to  act  to  achieve  the  same  objec- 
tive  

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  tie 
Senatoi  will  yield  briefly,  there  is  some 
confusion  as  to  what  amendment  is 
under  consideration.  I  thought  it  was 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  subsection 
'C,  Now  I  understand  that  it  is  an 
apiendment  to  strike  out  paragraph  <l:i'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tie 
amendment  before  the  Senate  is  idem  i- 
fied  as  7-25-61-E. 

Mi^  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, starling  in  1914,  Congress  passed  a 
law  to  make  it  clear  that  under  t:ie 
Sherman  Act,  which  outlaws  any  cori- 
bination  in  restraint  of  trade.  Congress 
did  not  have  in  mind  the  organization  of 
a  labor  union  seeking  to  better  wages 
and  better  \soikin.y  conditions  for  labor: 
nor  did  it  intend  to  apply  the  terms  of 
tlial  act  to  farm  cooperatives  in  which 
a  group  of  farmers  seek  to  associate 
themsel'vcs  toi^ether  to  achieve  the  sar.ie 
ob.iectivf. 

Let  me  read  a  section  from  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  wlucl;  makes  it  very  clear  that 
so  far  as  Conj^ress  is  concerned,  going 
back  to  1S14.  it  regarded  a  farm  coop- 
eiativc  as  posing  much  the  same  prob- 
lem as  a  labor  union.  I  ask  Senators  to 
note  this  language  in  the  Clayton  Act. 
as  written  in  1914: 

Sec.  6  That  the  labor  of  a  human  being 
is  not  :.  commodity  or  article  of  commerce. 
Nothing  contained  in  the  antitrust  laws 
.sV.,ill  be  construed  to  forbid  the  e.xi.stence 
and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural,  or  hor- 
ticuittiral  organizations,  ln,stituted  ffir  the 
ptirpo.ses  of  mutual  help,  and  not  having 
capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit,  or  to 
forbid  or  restrain  Individual  nienibers  ol 
such  organizations  from  lawfully  carrying 
out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor  shall 
s'ach  organizations,  or  the  members  thereof, 
be  held  or  construed  to  be  illegal  combina- 
tions or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade, 
under  the  antitrust  ".aws. 


Not  just  the  same  section,  not  just  the 
same  paragraph,  but  the  same  clause 
gave  a  labor  organization  an  exemption 
from  the  Sherman  Act  as  a  result  of  the 
Danbury  Hatters  decision,  under  which 
they  were  held  to  be  regulated,  and 
which  was  a  case  decided  in  Connecticut 
some  years  previous  to  that. 

But  the  very  next  word,  following  the 
one  which  exempted  labor,  exempted 
farm  cooperatives.  Subsequently,  it 
was  found  desirable  that  farm  coopera- 
tives should  be  able  to  incorporate,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  some  of  the 
managerial  efficiencies  of  corporations. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  individuals  were 
peimitted  to  organize,  if  they  wanted  to 
use  the  corporate  form,  an  amendment 
to  the  law  was  necessary.  So  what  hap- 
pened? Congress  amended  the  law  to 
provide  that  farmers,  by  incorporating. 
could  achieve  the  efficiency  of  or)eration 
of  corporations.  A  farmers'  coor)erative 
could  do  that.  It  could  operate  as  a 
corporation.  It  could  expand  without 
limit,  but  with  the  exception  that  there 
is  a  built-in  price-control  provision  in 
the  same  act.  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 
which  provides  that  in  the  event  a  farm 
organization  gets  so  large  or  so  strong 
that  it  causes  prices  to  get  out  of  line, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  both 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  cite  the  or- 
ganization, to  conduct  a  hearing,  and  to 
require  the  organization  to  reduce 
prices  to  an  amount  which  is  reason- 
able.    That  is  the  law. 

But  farm  organizations  have  never 
grown  as  big  as  some  persons  feared 
they  would.  They  have  never  grown  so 
big  as  to  justify  the  Secretary  of  Agi'i- 
culture  using  this  power.  In  other 
words,  since  1922.  a  period  of  almost  40 
years,  the  farm  cooperatives  have  never 
been  able  to  control  the  prices  of  their 
commodities  so  as  to  get  unreasonably 
high  prices  for  them.  Thus  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  never  had  any 
need  to  act. 

Quite  the  contrary.  His  actions  have 
had  to  be  m  the  opposite  direction  He 
has  had  to  use  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  try  to  get  farm  prices 
up.  because  farmers  were  not  making 
enough  to  enable  them  to  survive  on  the 
farms  and  continue  their  operations. 

In  this  very  District  of  Columbia,  for 
example,  the  price  which  the  milk 
fanners  get  is  determined  by  a  market- 
ing order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
It  provides  that  they  shall  not  sell  their 
milk,  or  the  producer  cannot  buy  their 
milk,  foi-  less  than  a  staled  price.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  big  four  milk 
processors  operate  under  that  regula- 
tion. The  largest  of  them  is  Seakest. 
which  controls  40  to  60  percent  of  the 
business. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  never  for  a  moment  do  what  I 
would  believe  to  be  economic  justice  and 
agree  to  amend  his  amendment  to  in- 
clude labor  organizations.  He  will  not 
tell  labor  organizations  that  they  can- 
not decide  with  whom  they  want  to  do 
business.  He  will  not  tell  labor  organi- 
zations that  if  one  of  them  walks  out  on 
strike,  the  others  cannot  do  so  also.  He 
will  not  tell  labor  organizations  that 
they  can  or  cannot  provide  workers  on 
a  certain  job. 
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Labor  in  large  measures  is  in  exactly 
the  same  position  occupied  by  farmers, 
because  most  farm  commodities  repre- 
sent a  much  higher  degree  of  labor  than 
do  the  products  of  labor  and  capital. 

So  it  would  be  the  most  unfair,  most 
outrageous  thing  I  could  conceive  of  to 
say  that  an  airline  pilot,  making  $35,000 
a  year,  is  permitted  to  do  all  these 
things  to  improve  his  conditions  and  his 
wages  and  his  income,  as  if  he  were  not 
doing  them  anyhow.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  would  do.  It  would  com- 
pletely negate  the  effort  of  one  farm 
organization  to  cooperate  with  another. 
It  would  provide  that  in  the  Land  O' 
Lakes  Federation,  in  Wisconsin,  a  group 
of  small  milk  cooperatives,  one  producer 
could  not  agree  with  another  that  one 
would  process  the  other  fellow's  milk 
into  butter,  while  the  other  would  take 
the  first  man's  milk  production  and  make 
it  into  powdered  milk — a  so-called  ex- 
clusive agreement,  one  to  process  the 
butter,  and  the  other  to  process  the  milk. 

That  would  not  be  permitted;  it 
would  be  against  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Fanners  and  laborers  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  treated  as  business  corpo- 
rations in  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

The  moment  the  Danbury  Hatters 
decision  was  rendered,  the  Nation  was 
shocked.  Yet  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee wants  to  put  the  farmers  in  the 
position  of  coming  under  the  Antitrust 
Act.  If  he  wants  to  take  it  out  on  some- 
one, why  not  include  the  labor  unions? 
Why  not  put  them  in?  If  he  seeks  to 
protect  farm  cooperatives,  and  those  who 
work  on  farms,  and  who  oftentimes 
work  harder  for  the  money  which  they 
make  to  earn  a  higher  income  than  is 
made  in  organized  labor,  it  would  be 
most  unfair  for  the  Senator  to  favor  all 
these  giant  labor  miions,  where  HofTa 
can  work  with  any  union  in  America, 
and  put  anybodj'  out  of  business,  but  a 
little  farm  cooperative,  in  which  farmers 
join  together,  one  to  process  butter,  the 
other  to  process  milk  into  powder,  is 
against  the  law.  Why  discriminate 
against  a  little  cooperative? 

Eighty  percent  of  the  little  co-ops  do 
not  have  a  million  dollars  of  business  in 
volume  and  I  submit  it  would  be  most 
unfair  to  deny  them  the  benefit  of  an  op- 
portunity to  work  and  try  to  support  one 
another  in  a  parallel  course  of  action, 
so  as  to  increase  their  income,  with  a 
firm  provision  written  into  the  law  that 
if  they  ever  get  unreasonably  high  prices, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  to  do 
everything  possible  to  bring  the  prices 
down  again,  a  power  he  has  never  needed 
in  40  years,  because  farm  income  has  al- 
ways been  too  low. 

Congress  is  asked  to  pass  price  con- 
ti'ol  legislation  involving  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  goods.  Why  not  let  a  few 
farmers  try  to  help  themselves?  That 
is  what  the  committee  is  trying  to  do. 
I  applaud  the  committee  for  doing  it. 
I  hoE>e  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  thought  the  Senate  had  gone  on 
record  yesterday  in  deciding  the  issue. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see  made   an    effort   to   strike    section 


401  lb)  from  the  bill,  but  lie  failed  by  a 
vote  of  39  to  57.  As  was  stated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  it  strikes  me  that  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
now  proposes  would  make  the  situation 
worse. 

Section  401(b)  is  designed  to  clarify 
the  relationship  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
farmer  cooperatives.  Ever  since  a  1930 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  federa- 
tions of  farm  marketing  cooperatives 
have  been  considered  to  have  tlie  au- 
thority stated  in  section  401<b>.  The 
Capper-Volstead  Act  auU:iorizcs  farmers 
to  join  together  in  marketing  coopera- 
tives and  authorizes  such  coopcrativoa 
to  have  marketing  agencies  in  common. 
A  federated  cooperative  is  a  cooperative 
whose  members  are  cooperatives.  The 
members  of  the  member  cooperative.'^  in 
turn  would  have  to  be  farmer.s.  The 
federated  cooperative  is  therefore,  in  es- 
sence, an  association  of  farmers. 

Only  recently,  in  1960,  the  rigrht  of  dif- 
ferent agricultural  cooperatives,  com- 
bining together,  to  claim  immunity  for 
acts  which  they  may  lawfully  do  uni- 
laterally has  been  questioned.  The  pur- 
pose of  section  401 'b)  is  to  remove  this 
question,  to  make  it  clear  that  federated 
cooperatives  may  do  what  it  has  always 
been  assumed  they  could  do.  namely,  to 
do  whatever  any  one  of  them  could 
legally  do  alone. 

The  amendment  of  the  J^enator  from 
Tennessee  would  have  an  effect  opposite 
to  that  intended  by  section  401 'b).  In- 
stead of  clearing  up  the  situation,  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Clayton  or  Sherman  Acts 
which  might  conceivably  be  applicable 
shall  continue  to  be  applicable.  It 
leaves  the  cooperatives  in  the  same 
doubtful  situation  that  they  are  in  today. 

In  fact,  it  increa.'^o.s  (ho.'^e  doubts  by 
lesislatively  sugcestin;!  that  they  are  now 
prevented  in  some  way  by  the  named 
acts  from  doin?;  together  what  they 
might  lawfully  do  alone. 

This  amendment  would  further  cloud 
a  situation  which  badly  needs  clarifica- 
tion, and  I  horc  ♦'hat  the  amendment 
v.ill  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  a.r:rec.ible  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  vote  now,  I 
shall  yield  back  the  rest  of  the  tinie 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  KEFAU\'T:R.  Mr.  President,  I 
.shall  speak  for  about  2  minutes:  then  I 
shall  yield  back  the  rest  of  my  time. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  speaks 
about  small  farmers  cooperating  to- 
gether. I  am  completely  in  favor  of 
small  cooperatives  working  together, 
whether  they  be  selling  cooperatives  un- 
der the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  purchas- 
ing cooperatives,  or  .service  coopera- 
tives. Indeed,  today  they  are  working 
together.    They  can  continue  to  do  so. 

The  only  time  sections  1  or  2  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  or  any  other 
antitrust  act  would  prohibit  them  from 
doing  anything  together,  or  working  and 
cooperating  together,  would  be  if  they 
engaged  in  predatory  practices,  to  wit, 
blacklisting,  boycotting,  or  dividing 
markets,  or  if  they  became  a  monopoly 
as  that  term  is  interpreted  mider  the 
antitrust  laws.    I  do  not  believe  any  Sen- 


ator desires  cooperatives  working  to- 
gether to  become  so  powerful  that  they 
can  join  together  and,  through  a  com- 
mon agreement,  boycott  a  small  com- 
petitor; that  they  can  blacklist  and  .say 
that  they  will  not  buy  milk  from  this 
Rioup  or  that  group;  or  that  they  can 
say.  "You  will  have  the  market  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  while  I  will 
have  the  market  for  the  western  part  of 
Tennessee,"  thereby  driving  out  aU  of 
their  competitors.  When  they  reach 
that  stage  of  predatory  practice,  then, 
and  only  then,  do  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act  come  into  operation.  Sec- 
tions 1.  2.  and  3  of  the  Sherman  Act  arc 
the  only  ones  that  are  really  involved 
here. 

Also.  I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear 
that  thi>  amendment  is  intended  to  give 
them  the  full  protection  of  the  Capper- 
"Vol.';tcad  Act.  That  is  why  the  amend- 
ment is  included.  It  is  included  in  order 
to  re<}uire  cooperative  associations  by 
contract  to  operate  within  the  provisions 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  extent  they 
are  operative  now:  and  the  amendment 
makes  clear  that  they  will  have  the  ex- 
emptions, rights,  and  prerogatives  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Capper-'V'olst^ad 
.Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  .shall  proceed  further  in  the  time 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  it  was  never  intended  by  the  spon- 
.sors  of  tlie  Capper-Volstead  Act  that 
farm  cooperatives  be  completely  removed 
from  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
exempted  to  the  extent  set  forth  in  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  But  I  suppose  the 
best  authority  in  regard  to  the  intent 
of  that  measure  are  the  statements  made 
by  one  of  its  sponsors/,  Representative 
Volstead,  who  wrote  the  report  of  the 
Hous:*  committee,  and  who  stated  in 
clear  and  unequivocal  language  that 
farmer  cooperatives  are  not  to  be  ex- 
empted completely  from  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
That  statement  is  to  be  found  on  page  3 
of  House  Report  No.  24.  67th  Conpress, 
First  Session,  dated  April  26.  1921,  in 
which  Representative  Volstead  wrote  as 
follows: 

In  the  event  that  associations  auihonzeJ 
h\  this  bill  sh.all  do  anything  forbidclen  by 
tiie  Sherman  Antitrust  .\ct.  they  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  imposed  by  that  law.  Il 
is  not  sought  to  place  these  associations 
above  the  law,  but  to  grant  them  the  same 
immunity  from  prosecution  that  corpora- 
tior.s  now  enjoy,  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  do  business  successfully  In  competition 
with  them. 

So  the  amendment  will  not  forbid  the 
ordinary  members  of  a  cooperative  from 
doing  business  with  one  another.  Indeed, 
that  is  to  be  encouraged.  The  amend- 
ment would  only  prevent  them,  once  they 
become  powerful  and  big  enough,  from 
engaging  in  predatory  actions,  if  they 
then  desire  to  do  so — in  other  words,  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  boycott,  black- 
list, or  take  other  actions  designed  to  put 
their  competitors  out  of  business. 
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Mr.  President,  it  has  been  argued  that 
we  .should  be  proposing  an  amendment  to 
include  the  labor  unions  under  these 
provisions.  Of  course  they  are  subject 
to  the  antitrust  laws  if  they  begin  to 
deal  in  commodities.  If  they  buy  some 
commodities  and  enter  into  a  plan  in- 
tended to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
.•someone  else,  they  are  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act — and 
also  if  they  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to 
fix  prices. 

Only  when  they  follow  legitimate 
functions  covered  by  section  6  of  the 
Clayton  Act  are  they  exempt;  and  in 
carrying  out  tho.se  functions,  what  they 
are  allowed  to  do  has  been  defined  and 
prescribed  in  various  and  sundry  laws 
applicable  to  labor  unions — to  wit,  the 
Hobbs  Act,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the 
Wagner  Act,  the  Labor  Act  of  1960 — 
pa.ssed  only  last  August — and  so  forth, 
acts  which  are  restraints  on  what  they 
can  do  in  carrying  out  their  labor 
functions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  point  will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  .Senator 
from  Tennessee  well  knows  that  any 
labor  union  that  has  a  grievance  against 
a  particular  busines.-.  can  boycott  that 
bu-siness.  In  other  words,  if  I  am  a 
laboring  man.  and  if  I  am  on  .strike 
against  the  General  Electric  Co.,  I  can 
say,  "I  will  not  buy  any  of  their  product-;, 
because  they  are  unfair,  and  I  don't  like 
them,  and  I  will  boycott  them."  And  a 
union  can  establish  a  picket  line,  and 
then  no  labor  union  members  will  cro.s.s 
It. 

The  Senator  will  be  among  the  first 
to  champion  that  and  to  urge  that  they 
be  permitted  to  do  that.  But  if  a  farmer 
agrees  to  sell  all  his  milk  to  one  dairy- 
man, and  if  another  farmer  agrees  to  .sell 
all  his  cream  to  another  dairyman,  those 
are  exclusive  arrangements:  and  one  co- 
operative could  do  that,  if  it  were  hw 
enough.  But  because  one  happens  to 
own  the  milk  plant  and  the  other  owns 
the  creamery,  the  Senator  would  not 
permit  them  to  take  actions  which  are 
authorized  by  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  airline  pilots 
decide  to  go  on  strike  because  ihcy  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  salaries  of 
$35,000  a  year,  other  labor  unions  and 
their  members  in  the  entire  Nation  can 
support  them,  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  not  object. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Let  me  ask  whether 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  a  ques- 
tion to  ask. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  if  this  is  not  the 
case:  By  means  of  this  section,  we  are 
trying  to  give  two  farm  cooperatives  or 
three  or  four  farm  cooperatives  an  op- 
portunity to  work  together  by  taking 
parallel  action,  and  to  be  protected  in 
that  action,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  protect 
a  labor  union. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Let  me  say  that  I 
\^ill  never  favor  protection  of  a  labor 
union  which  engages  in  a  predatory 
practice. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  is  not 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  willing  to 


support  than  when  they  engage  in  such 
boycott  practices? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  wait  just  a  minute, 
for  I  am  now  stating  my  position.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  can  point  out 
such  a  practice  which  is  wrong,  I  will 
vote  to  correct  that  situation.  I  am  en- 
tirely in  favor  of  permitting  the  small, 
the  middle  size,  and  even  the  larger 
cooperatives  to  act  together,  as  they  can 
do  under  present  laws. 

But  the  question  here  is  whether  we 
want  them  to  be  able  to  boycott,  black- 
list, and  engage  in  other  operations 
which  will  put  out  of  business  their  small 
competitors  who  are  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising the  same  products.  It  is  only 
there  that  the  Sherman  Act  would  come 
into  effect. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  that 
they  need  this  amendment.  They  can 
do  everythmg  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana says  they  want  to  do  at  the  present 
time;  and,  indeed,  I  know  of  no  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  complaint  that  has  been 
filed  against  cooperatives  because  of 
their  action  together  to  process,  and  so 
forth.  Apparently  none  of  them  ha.s 
gone  to  the  extent  of  en^a^ing  in  a  pred- 
atory practice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  tried  to  state, 
the  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  subsec- 
tion '  b  '  is  a  recent  court  decision.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  find  that 
between  1930  and  1960  it  was  the  prac- 
tice, according  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Attorney  General,  that  federa- 
tions of  farm  cooperatives  were  consid- 
ered to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  and  were  consid- 
ered to  be  subject  to  the  exemption  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  provided? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  must  say  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  is  quite 
confusing:  I  refer  to  the  one  written 
about  1930.  to  which  the  Senator  is  re- 
ferring. They  have  a  perfect  right  to 
act  in  associations  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  one  another,  for  joint,  par- 
allel action:  and  they  always  have  had 
that  rieht.  so  long  as  they  do  not  go  to 
tho  extent  of  engaging  in  unfair  boy- 
cottincT  or  blacklisting  practices. 

Ye.sterday.  i  understood  the  Senator 
to  say  that  he  did  not  think  they  should 
engage  in  such  blacklisting  or  boycott- 
ing practices  and  that  tl»at  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  that  is  what  the 
Senator  means,  that  is  all  that  this 
amendment  of  mine  provides. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  reply  to  the?-; 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  say  it  is  the 
view  of  the  Government's  expert,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  that  this  measure 
would  not  inhibit  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice from  proceeding  as  it  has  been  able 
to  proceed  in  the  past,  but  that  it  would 
simply  act  to  correct  the  situation  which 
was  created  by  the  decision  in  the  ca.se 
of  Sunkist  Growers  versus  Winckler, 
which   seemed  to  prejudice  the  oppor- 


tunity for  federations  of  cooperatives  to 
continue  to  be  exempt,  under  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead Act,  from  the  provisions  of 
the  antitrust  laws, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Then  this  amend- 
ment will  merely  do  what  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  Justice  told 
the  Senator  it  would  do.  In  other  words, 
if  they  engage  in  blacklisting  or  boy- 
cotting operations  prohibited  by  the 
Sherman  Act,  they  will  not  be  exempt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  this  amendment 
might  do  a  little  more,  in  view  of  his 
interest  in  modifying  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No:  in  clarifying  it. 
What  I  was  going  to  clarify  was  my 
intention  to  embody  the  provisions  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  I  was  going  to 
put  in  the  words  "Sherman  Act  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Volstead-Capper  Act."  but  it 
means  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  are  now 
seeing  things  pretty  much  ahke,  does  net 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  think  that 
subsection  <c',  viewed  in  the  light  of  Uie 
committee  report,  would  provide,  as  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  has  said,  the 
opportunity  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
prosecute  precatory  practices? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  is  nothing  m 
the  committee  report  on  section  401 'b' 
which  says  they  are  now  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  lan^oiage  here  is 
just  exactly  what  the  attorney  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  told  the  Sena- 
tor— .section  401' b'  will  not  affect  the 
apphcation  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  t!;e 
extent  that  they  are  applicable  to  fed- 
erations of  cooperatives. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  given  a  misleading  im- 
pression nf  what  his  amendment  seeks 
to  do.  My  understanding  cf  the  amend- 
ment is  that  it  would  completely  ne- 
gate what  the  committee  sought  to  do  by 
saying  2  cooperatives  could,  by  acting 
togeih-^r  in  agreement,  do  that  which 
would  be  legal  for  a  single  cooperative 
to  do.    That  is  what  tlic  section  says. 

Let  us  look  at  v.-hat  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  wants  to  prohibit.  Let  us  .say 
there  i>-  a  large  milk  cooperative  in  upper 
r:cw  York  State,  and  tliere  is  also  a 
large  m.ilk  cooperative  in  Illinois.  Under 
existing  law.  there  1=  srme  dcubt 
whether  the  people  of  New  York  could 
say.  "As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will 
undertake  to  sell  our  milk  in  the  New 
YoT-k  area."  and  the  people  in  Illinois 
could  say,  "As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  will  undertake  to  sell  our  milk  in  the 
Illinois  area."  That  is  the  traditional 
way  milk  is  sold. 

It  has  historically  been  regarded  in 
the  public  interest  that  farm.ers  should 
be  able  to  do  this  kind  of  thing,  in  order 
to  try  to  get  a  better  price  for  their 
products,  because  the  problem  ever  since 
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1922,  when  this  act  was  passed  to  permit 
this  kind  of  thing,  has  not  been  that 
farm  prices  were  too  high,  but  that  they 
were  not  adequate  and  farmers  were  not 
being  permitted  to  make  enough  money 
to  enable  them  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
live. 

Congress  has  consistently  passed  laws 
to  try  to  get  farmers  to  cooperate  to- 
gether because  their  income  has  been  too 
low.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  good 
thing  to  let  the  farmers  organize  and 
work  together  to  try  to  increase  their 
income. 

The  question  of  one  milk  cooperative 
trying  to  cooperate  with  another  milk 
cooperative  to  help  them  raise  their  in- 
come and  provide  better  service  has  been 
regarded  as  desirable.  Congress  has 
moved  in  that  direction.  It  has  been 
seeking  to  clear  up  what  may  be  an  am- 
biguity in  the  intention  of  the  law. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said 
we  cannot  take  one  attitude  toward  a 
labor  union  and  another  toward  a  farm 
cooperative.  Then  why  does  he  do  it  in 
this  amendment?  For  example,  the  law 
is  this,  and  here  is  what  we  seek  to  make 
it:  As  long  as  farmers  are  working  to- 
gether as  farmers,  they  are  not  in  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  when  they 
engage  in  activities  by  which  they  seek 
to  improve  their  service  and  raise  their 
prices,  as  long  as  the  prices  are  not  un- 
duly high.  We  have  not  had  a  case  in 
40  years  where  prices  have  been  unduly 
high.  So  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
that.  The  Government  is  not  worried 
about  farm  cooperatives  unless  prices 
get  out  of  line. 

The  Senator  would  not  require  that  a 
labor  union  be  obliged  to  take  into  the 
union  anybody  who  wanted  to  join  it. 
He  would  permit  the  requirement  of  dues 
and  other  qualifications.  Yet  why  should 
a  farm  cooperative  be  required  to  take  in 
anybody  that  wants  to  join  it? 

When  a  cooperative  bought  Embassy 
Dairy  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  200 
farmers  were  offered  the  opportunity  to 
join  the  cooperative  if  they  wanted  to. 
They  did  not  care  to  join.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  got  outraged.  The  co- 
operative wanted  to  sell  to  Embassy. 
They  could  sell  to  Thompson,  Fore- 
most, or  anybody  else  under  the  sun; 
even  to  Sealtest,  which  had  40  percent 
of  the  District  milk  market.  But  if  they 
wanted  to  sell  to  Embassy,  which  had  8 
percent,  they  would  have  to  join  the  co- 
operative. The  cooperative  offered  to 
take  them  in,  but  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  outraged  over  the  fact  that 
one  single  dairy  owned  by  farmers 
would  be  selling  to  its  own  farmers. 

Suppose  farmers  worked  together  to 
achieve  that  objective?  What  is  wrong 
about  a  farmers'  cooperative  saying, 
"We  will  buy  milk  first  from  our  own 
members?"  It  is  about  as  simple  as  say- 
ing that  a  farmer  should  be  able  to  churn 
his  own  butter.  Yet,  if  they  achieved 
that  objective,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  want  to  put  them  in  jail 
if,  when  working  together,  they  would 
favor  a  cooperative  instead  of  some  big 
corpKjration. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  doing 
business  under  the  name  of  Sealtest,  does 
$1,500  million  worth  of  business  a  year. 


Yet  the  Department  of  Justice  gets  out- 
raged when  it  finds  dairy  farmers  are 
selling  $30  million  worth  of  milk.  It  does 
not  make  sense. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  better 
known  as  Sealtest,  can  declare  it  will  no 
longer  buy  milk  from  the  milk  coopera- 
tive. It  has  that  privilege.  It  could  re- 
fuse to  buy  millrfrom  the  local  coopera- 
tive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  can  do 
that.  It  has  the  right  to  say  that  it  is 
not  going  to  buy  milk  from  farmers  who 
have  organized  aeain?t  the  cooi)erativp. 
Why  should  not  the  farmers  have  the 
right  to  say  they  are  not  soing  t-o  sell 
milk  to  that  .same  or^anizatlon? 

One  would  think  that  whal  is  good  for 
the  goose  would  be  good  for  the  gander, 
but.  no,   that  is  not  to  be  permitted. 

Again,  m  con.sideration  of  labor  un- 
ions, if  one  labor  union  walks  out  on 
strike,  it  is  completely  within  the  law 
for  another  labor  union,  on  the  same 
job,  to  also  walk  out.  In  fact,  the  un- 
ions usually  do.  The  minute  one  union 
throws  a  picket  line  in  front  of  a  plant, 
every  union  member  walks  out  and  no- 
body will  cross  the  picket  line.  That  is 
within  the  law.  I  am  sure  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  would  fight  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

With  respect  to  the  two  farm  coopera- 
tives seeking  to  do  that  which  they  could 
do  if  they  were  one,  the  Senator  would 
say,  "No;  that  is  again.st  the  law." 

So  long  as  labor  union  members  and 
members  of  a  farm  cooperative  are 
working  together,  as  laborers  or  farm- 
ers, they  are  not  subject  to  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  But  when  they  make 
contracts  with  a  busine.ssman  or  a  third 
party;  when  a  laboring  man  makes  a 
contract  witli  a  farmer  or  a  business- 
man; or  wlien  a  farmer  makes  a  con- 
tract with  a  laborer  or  a  busines.sman; 
if  in  any  respect  the  action  violates  the 
Sherman  Act,  those  people  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act 
and  subject  to  prosecution.  Nothing  of 
that  sort  would  be  changed  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  bill  would  only 
permit  two  cooperatives  engaging  in 
parallel  action  to  seek  to  arrive  at  the 
same  result  they  could  reach  if  one  were 
acting  individually. 

If  the  farmeis  in  New  York  State  and 
the  farmers  in  Illinois  were  all  in  one 
cooperative,  they  could  agree.  The  co- 
operative could  decide,  "The  milk  which 
we  produce  in  New  York  we  will  sell  in 
New  York,  and  the  milk  which  we  pro- 
duce in  Illinois  we  will  sell  in  Illinois." 
That  makes  sen.se.  Why  should  they 
haul  the  milk  halfway  across  the  coun- 
try, when  plenty  of  milk  is  available  in 
the  area?  One  might  do  so,  if  one  could 
get  a  better  price,  and  if  it  made  sense. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  So 
long  as  the  price  does  not  get  out  of  line 
it  is  perfectly  proper. 

That  is  all  the  section  seeks  to  do. 
The  Senator  talks  about  "blacklisting" 
and  all  the  other  horrible  terms.  It  is 
a  very  simple  concept,  that  the  farmers 
be  permitted  to  buy  a  dairy  or,  if  the 


cooperative  is  too  little  or  too  weak,  for 
two  cooperatives  to  get  together  and 
buy  a  dairy.  If  the  cooperative  wishes 
to  buy  a  canning  plant,  and  if  one  is  not 
big  enough,  three  or  four  might  get  to- 
gether to  buy  the  canning  plant.  That  is 
what  the  bill  seeks  to  peiTtiit.  It  does 
not  relate  to  all  the  complicated  things 
the  Senator  seeks  to  bring  in. 

Tlie  Senator  has  yet  to  provide  the 
first  concrete  example  of  somethina 
which  has  happened  in  respect  to  farm 
cooperatives,  which  had  to  be  outlawed. 
I  therefore  submit  that  this  is  a  care- 
fully considered  provision  to  give  the 
little  farm  cooperatives,  most  of  whicli 
do  not  do  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
business  a  year,  an  opportunity  to  work 
together.  The  problem  is  not  that  these 
cooperatives  are  too  strong,  but  instead 
that  they  are  too  weak.  We  hope  that 
we  shall  give  them  some  opportunity  to 
be  able  to  work  together. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my.'^elf  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  rcco'nized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  cn- 
gaued  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI  a  little 
while  ago.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin believe  that  section  401ibi  is  so 
written  that  the  Sherman  Act  would  be 
applicable  to  it  in  its  present  form,  or 
to  any  actions  whatever  that  might  be 
taken  by  people  acting  in  concert? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  the  concept  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that,  as  the 
section  says,  we  would  treat  two  or  more 
cooperatives  like  one.  If  there  were  a 
contract  with  someone  not  a  farmer,  that 
would  be  the  case, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  answer  of  the  Senator.  Is  it 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  to  some  extent  is  now  applicable 
to  the  provisions  of  section  401<b)  or 
not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  or  is  not  appli- 
cable? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  Would  it  be 
applicable  under  the  present  language  of 
section  401<b)  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  thrust  of  the  Senator's  question.  As 
I  understand  the  question,  my  answer  is 
that  the  purpose  of  section  401  ib>  is  to 
provide  that  two  or  more  cooperatives 
shall  be  treated  as  one  cooperative.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  exemption  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  is  to  provide  that 
farmers  can  get  together  and  be  exempt. 
Wl'jether  they  get  together  through  1  co- 
operative. 10  cooperatives,  or  50  coopera- 
tives, they  would  still  enjoy  the  same 
kind  of  exemption.  In  that  sense,  they 
would  be  exempt;  yes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  Sherman  Act  would  have 
any  application  to  cooperatives  if  section 
401ib>  is  made  law  as  presently  written? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  If  there  were 
a  contract  which  involved  a  predatory 
practice  of  some  kind  with  a  business  or 
with  some  labor  union  or  something  of 
that  kind,  then,  the  action  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Shennan  Act. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER,  I  thought  the  Jus- 
tice Department  informed  the  Senator 
that  section  401 '  b  >  would  not  change  the 
pre.sent  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  not  a  change 
of  the  law  as  it  was  understood  between 
1930  and  1960.  The  proposal  is  to  clarify 
a  situation  which  has  been  very  badly 
clouded  by  the  Sunkist  Growers  case. 
That  case  seemed  to  prejudice  the  op- 
portunity of  two  or  more  cooperatives  to 
act  as  one.  That  two  or  more  coopera- 
tives should  be  treated  as  one  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  in 
1930.  It  was  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney 
General  at  that  time.  Cooperatives  op- 
erated under  this  opinion  for  30  years 
until  last  year. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  understand- 
ing as  to  whether  the  Sherman  Act,  to 
any  extent,  does  or  does  not  apply,  or 
will  or  will  not  apply,  llie  only  purpose 
of  the  amendment  Is  to  provide  that  to 
the  extent  the  Sherman  Act  or  Clayton 
Act  do  apply,  or  to  the  extent  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  gives  protection,  the  sit- 
uation will  remain  that  way;  that  the 
legislation  shall  not  change  tlieir- ap- 
plication. 

I  should  like  to  .--ay  a  word  about  the 
remarks  of  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI.  He  said 
that,  ipso  facto,  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  two  cooperatives  acting  to- 
gether for  joint  purposes  of  processing 
this,  that,  or  the  other  will  be  in  violation 
of  the  law.  Of  couise  that  cannot  be 
true  and  is  not  true,  because  many  of  the 
cooperatives  are  operating  that  way  now. 
Many  of  them  are  doing  things  in  com- 
mon. All  of  the  history  of  cooperatives 
acting  together  under  common  agree- 
ments, to  my  knowledge,  is  that  their 
right  to  do  so  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

There  has  been  reference  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Milk  case.  I  am  .sure  the  Senator 
rai.sed  a  question  about  it.  That  was 
not  an  action  between  two  cooperatives 
acting  together.  That  was  one  coopera- 
tive and  acqu;nng  a  noncooperative  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  \ield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
asked  about  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  KEFAUVF:R.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  case?  I  am  using  my  own 
time.  now.  Does  the  Senator  know  of 
any  case  in  which  two  cooperatives  have 
been  required  to  desist  from  cooperating 
together?  Is  there  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  has  re- 
quired two  cooperatives  to  .stop  jointly 
working  to?rether?  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  one? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  fact  is 
that  any  exclusive  dealing  contract  is 
.subject  to  a  contest  as  a  violation  of  the 
existing  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  asked  the  Senator 
a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  asked  the  Sena- 
tor if  he  knew  of  a  single  case  in  which 
the  action  together  of  two  cooperatives 
of  any  kind  had  been  challenged  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  of  one,  but  that  does  not  mean 
there  is  not  one. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  does 
not  know  of  one.  I  do  not  know  of  one. 
I  do  not  believe  any  other  Senator  knows 
of  one. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  I  told  the  Senator  yesterday 
of  the  old  case  in  which  the  officials  of 
the  Florida  Citrus  Growers  Exchange 
and  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change were  indicted  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  was  not  for 
cooperating  together.  That  was  for  an- 
other reason. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired.  Does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self additional  time? 

Mr.  KEFAITV^ER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Flurry,  the  senior 
counsel  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Legislation,  was  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  many, 
many  years,  as  Senators  know.  He  is 
familiar  with  those  cases. 

The  case  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  refers  was  not  one  in  which  there 
was  a  charge  of  mere  acting  together. 
Other  acts  were  involved  in  that  case 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  joint 
action.  Mr.  Flurry  knows  of  no  case 
^where  the  mere  acting  together  was  ui- 
volved. 

Mr  Pre.^idcnt.  what  is  the  need  for  the 
proposed  legislation? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Long]  said.  "Suppose  there  is  a  large 
milk  cooperative  in  New  York  and  sup- 
pose there  is  another  large  milk  coopera- 
tive in  Illinois."  I  shall  use  the  Sena- 
tor's example.  If  those  cooperatives 
wish  to  act  together  about  what  price 
they  will  charge  for  milk,  or  if  they  wish 
to  act  together  as  to  processing,  bottling, 
or  anything  else,  that  is  perfectly  all 
right,  and  they  can  legally  do  it,  and  they 
will  not  be  violating  the  antitrust  laws 
now  or  at  any  other  time. 

But  suppose  the  two  cooperatives  enter 
into  a  formal  agreement  that  they  will 
refuse  to  buy  from  certain  farmers  or 
other  cooperatives  in  their  ai-ea  in  New 
York,  or  in  their  area  in  Illinois,  and 
they  boycott  and  blacklist  certain  farm- 
ers from  whom  they  refuse  to  buy. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  cannot  yield. 
My  time  is  about  exhausted. 

Or  suppose  that  the  cooperatives  enter 
into  an  agreement  that  they  will  sell  to 
stores  A  and  B  but  will  refuse  to  sell  to 
stores  C.  D,  E.  and  F.  boycotting  certain 
stores  to  which  they  will  not  sell.  Sup- 
pose that  they  agree  that  they  v.ill  sell 
to  one  cheese  plant  but  will  refuse  to 
sell  to  seven  other  cheese  plants  that 
make  up  the  territory,  forcing  out  of 
business  those  plants  to  which  they  do 
not  sell,  thus  ruining  them,  and  gaining 
complete  control  over  the  future  of  those 
plants.  Such  action  would  be  boycotting 
and  blacklisting. 

When  the  cooperatives  start  to  take 
such  action,  I  do  not  know  who  would 


want  to  protect  them  in  the  right  to  do 
so.  The  amendment  would  prevent  the 
cooperatives  from  engaging  in  such  prac- 
tices. So  long  as  the  cooperatives  act 
legitimately  and  do  not  engage  in  that 
kind  of  predatory  practice,  they  will  be 
protected  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
as  they  have  been  protected  since  co- 
operatives were  formed. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tim*^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  rsmainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KirFAxrvERl.  All  time  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK  'when  his  name  was 
called  < .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mr. 
Morse!  .  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  'yea":  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prr- 
BRicHT],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  MrCLELtANi.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  !  Mr.  Morse'  are  absent  on  ofR- 
cia!  business. 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  !Mr.  Ch.^vez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  !Mr.  Ch.^vez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  53,  as  follows; 
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So  Mr.  Kefauver's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr;  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
••7_24-61— E,"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  139, 
begirming  on  line  9,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  of  subsection  <  c ) . 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper)  is  ill  in  the  hospital,  but 
wishes  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
may  be  so  listed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes.  I  shall  try  to 
conclude  in  that  time. 

Section  401  lO  authorizes  farm  coop- 
eratives to  "acQUire  directly  or  indirectly 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  assets, 
stock,  or  other  share  capital  of  any  other 
such  association  or  any  corporation  en- 
gaged in  the  same  or  a  related  kind  of 
commerce." 

It  exempts  farm  cooperatives  from  the 
Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman  Act,  in 
connection  with  mergers  with  other  co- 
operatives or  with  coi-porations.  It  par- 
ticularly exempts  them  from  provisions 
of  section  7.  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as 
amended,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  Celler-Kefauver  Antimerger  Act. 
It  completely  removes  jurisdiction  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  pjaces  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  mergers  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  my  talk  yesterday,  I  covered  most 
of  the  salient  points  with  respect  to  the 
impact  on  free  competition  of  this  sec- 
tion. Today,  in  a  few  words,  I  should 
like  to  restate  three  or  four  of  those 
points.  First,  it  is  my  view  that  sec- 
tion 401 'c>  is  more  pernicious  in  its  im- 
pact on  competition,  even,  than  section 
401<bi,  which  has  been  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  bill. 

Section  401  ic^  provides  no  assistance 
whatsoever  for  small,  struggling  farmer 
cooperatives.  It  assists  only  giant  co- 
operatives, which  have  a  very  large  share 
of  the  market  and  which  would  run 
afoul  of  the  antitrust  merger  laws  but 
for  this  section.  It  would  assist  giant 
cooperatives  such  as  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  Milk  Producers  Association.  It 
would  assist  Sunkist,  in  California,  which 
produces,  according  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  upward  of  70 
percent  of  the  orange  and  lemon  crop  in 
the  State  of  California. 


This  is  simply  common  sense.  Small- 
or  even  medium-sized  cooperatives  are 
absolutely  free  under  the  present  anti- 
tnist  laws  to  merge  with  or  to  acquire 
whomsoever  they  please. 

They  have  been  doing  so  to  a  very 
large  extent  during  the  last  few  years. 
There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  this. 
Would  the  acquisition  by  a  small  pro- 
ducer cooperative  of  a  small  canning  fac- 
tory violate  the  antife-ust  laws?  Of 
course  not.  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
clearly  provides  that  an  acquisition  must 
tend  substantially  to  lessen  competition 
or  to  create  a  monopoly.  When  a  mo- 
nopoly is  created,  that  is  prohibited  by 
the  act. 

The  requirements  of  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  are  often  harder  and  more 
rigid  than  the  requirements  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  Then  whom  are  wo  trying  to 
help  by  this  subsection?  I  have  nothing 
but  respect  for  Senators  who  favor  this 
part  of  the  bill,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  they  do  not  rra.sp  that 
it  relates  only  to  the  merger  of  the  great 
giants  and  to  acquisitions  by  giant  coop- 
erative associations,  which  would  be 
saved  from  antitrust  proscriptions  by 
subsection  401'c>.  It  is  not  the  thou- 
sands of  small-  and  medium-sized  co- 
operatives, that  need  our  support  and  our 
encouragement,  which  will  bo  aided  by 
this  subsection.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  might,  and  undoubtedly  will  be, 
badly  affected,  because  the  authoriza- 
tion to  giants  to  morse  into  lareer  giants 
places  them  in  a  position  which  would 
make  it  difficult  to  com.pe<:o. 

It  is  as  simple  as  thi.'^.  The  only  busi- 
ness groups  which  need  exemptions  from 
the  antitrust  laws  arc  groups  which  are 
likely  to  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

It  is  not  the  small  cooperatives  which 
are  the  helpless  pawns  of  giant  vested 
interests  which  violate  the  antitrust  laws 
by  merging.  Rather,  the  possible  anti- 
trust violators  are  the  giant  associations 
with  tremendous  market  power.  These 
are  the  cooperatives  which  will  be  im- 
munized if  we  approve  section  401'C). 

It  would  seem  that  a  group  having 
such  economic  strens^th  would  be  the 
group  which  would  least  need  the  ex- 
emptions of  section  401'C> — that  is.  if 
they  were  small  ones.  But,  of  course,  a 
brief  moment's  reflection  reveals  the 
fallacy  in  that  supposition.  It  is  rather 
the  giant  cooperatives,  the  giant  concen- 
trations of  economic  power,  which 
strongly  urge  us  to  protect  the  poor 
struggling  cooperatives  from  the  ten- 
tacles of  the  oppressing  private  corpora- 
tions. Why  is  this?  Becau.se  they 
themselves  fear  that  as  they  extend 
their  own  groat  economic  power,  they 
will  be  restrained  by  the  competition- 
fostering  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

It  was  said  in  connection  with  section 
401 'b)  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  although  Judge  Loov- 
inger,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division.  d;d  not 
comment  on  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
However,  401  ci  is  not  a  part  of  the 
President's  program,  in  that  it  is  opposed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  through  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Division.  The  Loevinger 
letter  was  placed  in  the  Record  yester- 
day and  appears  at  page  1 3357.     I  think 


it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  letter  a 
little  more  closely.  I  read  the  letter,  as 
follows: 

Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D  C  .  July  21.  1961. 
Hull  Ai.LFN  J  Ellender, 

CiiaiTvian.    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry,    U.S.   Senate,   Wa.shiiigton.  DC 

De.'^r  Mr  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response 
t  yuur  letter  of  July  17  requesting  the  com- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
provibions  of  title  IV  of  S.  1643  (87th  Cong  , 
1st  sess.),  which  were  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  17,  1961.  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  Inform  the  committee  of 
our  views. 

Section  401(a)  is  a  restatement  by  Con- 
gress o*'  the  policy  embodied  in  previous 
enactmento  of  aiding  and  encouraging  the 
organization,  operation,  and  growth  of 
farmers  cooperatives.  Section  401(b)  would 
specifically  authorize  two  or  more  coopera- 
tive associations,  as  defined  In  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1929.  to  act  jointly  in 
doing  things  which  farmers  acting  together 
in  one  association  might  lawfully  do.  Both 
of  these  sections  were  In  the  bill  as  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 

Section  401  (c(  Is  a  substitute  provision 
Inserted  In  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It  would  amend 
section  1  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  291 1  by  adding  a  paragraph  at  t'  «• 
end  thereof  providing  generally  that  a  mar- 
keting cooperative  association  or  federation 
may  acquir.  the  assets,  stock,  or  other  share 
capital  oL  any  other  such  association,  or  of 
any  corporation  engaged  in  the  same  or  a 
related  line  of  commerce,  or  n^ay  merge 
with  any  other  such  association  or  with  any 
other  corporation  subject  to  the  terms,  limi- 
tations, and  procedures  set  forth  in  section 
2  of  the  act.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  to  require  the  divesti- 
ture of  assets,  stock,  or  other  share  capital 
held  In  violation  of  the  act.  in  such  manner 
and  within  such  tim^  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Our  analysis  indicates  that  substitute  sec- 
tion 401(c)  is  badly  drafted  and  ambiguous. 
The  intent  and  effect  of  the  section  is  not 
clear  on  its  face.  It  can  be  Interpreted  to 
impose  an  additional  restriction  on  mergers 
and  acquisitions  of  cooperatives  by  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  act 
n^Liinst  those  which  result  In  undue  en- 
hancement of  prices.  Under  such  Interpre- 
tation the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  move  against  cooperative  mergers  or 
acquisitions  having  other  anticompetitive 
effects  would  remain  unchanged.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  section  can  be  construed, 
although  It  does  not  explicitly  say  so.  to 
authorize  certain  cooperative  mergers  and 
acciulsitlons  to  be  made  subject  only  to  the 
terms,  limitations,  and  procedures  of  section 
2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  Under  such 
construction  the  provisions  of  the  antitrust 
laws  would  not  apply  to  the  mergers  and 
acquisitions  covered  by  this  section 

Further,  the  substitute  section  Is  not  clear 
in  the  scope  of  its  application.  It  may  apply 
only  to  marketing  cooperatives,  although 
section  401  (a  i  refers  to  farmers'  cooperatives 
generally,  and  section  401(b)  is  not  limited 
to  marketing  cooperatives.  Thus,  substitute 
section  401(C)  has  a  different  scope  than  sec- 
tion 401(b).  In  addition,  it  may  be  noted 
that  substitute  section  401(c)  may  apply  U) 
.'iome  selling  organizations  that  are  essen- 
tially business  organizations  rather  than 
true  farmers'  cc)op)eratlves. 

There  Is  also  a  technical  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  language  of  the  substitute  section 
for  section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  The 
substitute  section  refers  both  to  associations 
and  federations  of  associations  and  purports 
to  subject  both  to  "the  terms,  limitations 
and  procedures  set  forth  In  section  2  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act."  However,  section  2 
of    the    Capper-Volstead    Act    empowers    the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  act  only  against 
associations  and  contains  no  reference  to 
federations. 

The  Department  of  Justice  believes  that 
the  vagueness,  ambiguity  and  uncertainty 
of  the  substitute  section  401(c)  are  such 
that  it  seems  unlikely  to  achieve  its  purpose 
of  aiding  farmers  and  farmers'  cooperatives, 
and  it  may  well  create  wholly  new  legal  prob- 
lems and  dlfflcultles  iii  this  field. 

In  addition  to  these  objections  to  the  sub- 
stantive terms  of  the  substitute  section,  the 
Department  of  Justice  believes  that  the  au- 
tliority  to  Interpret  and  apply  statutory 
standards  relating  to  the  permissible  exten- 
sion of  economic  power  through  mergers  and 
acquisitions  should  be  in  the  Federal  courts, 
and  should  be  invoked  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  the  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public  interest  In  litigation  conducted 
according  to  established  due  process  stand- 
ards. As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Is  opposed  to  lodging  such 
authority  In  a  nonjudicial  agency. 

In  case  there  is  concern  over  the  possi- 
bility of  prosecution  of  associations  that 
have  merged  or  acquired  the  stock  or  assets 
of  other  organizations,  we  would  like  to  ad- 
vise that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  had 
for  many  years  a  program  for  advance  clear- 
ance of  mergers.  This  program  permits  the 
large  number  of  mergers  that  are  not 
subject  to  legitimate  challenge  to  be  consum- 
mated without  fear  of  subsequent  prosecu- 
tion while  reserving  to  Judicial  determina- 
tion the  interpretation  and  application  of 
legal  standards  In  the  case  of  the  few  merg- 
ers that  may  be  questl  »ned.  Cooperatives,  as 
well  as  other  business  enterprises,  are  en- 
titled to  present  prop<ised  mergers  or  acqui- 
sitions for  advance  clearance  pursuant  to 
this  program.  The  Department  of  Justice  is 
willing  to  do  everything  in  Its  power  to  fa- 
cilitate the  rendition  of  appropriate  clear- 
ances on  proposed  cooperative  mergers.  If 
it  is  thought  desirable,  we  are  willing  to 
work  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
establishing  formal  regulations  for  this  pro- 
cedure. However,  we  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  although  the  need  for  certainty 
has  been  cited  as  one  ot  the  reasons  for  leg- 
^  islation  on  this  subjeit,  the  substitute  sec- 
tion provides  no  method  or  procedure  for 
such    premerger    notification    and    clearance. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  Department  of 
Justice  opposes  enactment  of  substitute  sec- 
tion 401(c)  In  Its  prfsent  form  and  urges 
that  It  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

We  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
believe  the  growth  of  he  cooperative  move- 
ment is  of  great  advantage  to  farmers  and 
rural  communities  and  should  be  encour- 
aged. We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  your  comm.ttee  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  seeking  suitable  legis- 
•latlve  measures  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  Bureau  of  the  B  idget  has  advised  that 
there   is  no   objection   to  the  submission   of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's   program 
Sincerely, 

I.EE  Loevinger, 
Assista7it  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  la 'ge  cooperatives  or 
federations  of  cooperatives — that  is  to 
say.  when  five  or  six  have  joined  to- 
gether— can  acquire  any  other  group  of 
cooperatives  or  any  corporation,  and  ob- 
tain 100-percent  control  of  processing 
and  marketing — which  are  under  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act — and  distribution 
and  transportation,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
can  do  about  it.  The  only  remedy  which 
might  be  available  would  be  section  2  of 
the  Capper-"Volsteacl  Act,  which  would 
become  applicable  only  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  found  there  had  been 


an  undue  enhancement  of  price  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  merger  or  acquisition. 

Of  course  we  know  that  such  cori>ora- 
tions  may  purposely  keep  their  prices 
low  for  the  time  being,  until  they  can 
"scramble  the  eggs":  and  then  it  it  im- 
possible to  do  anything  about  the  merger 
or  acquisition. 

The  power  which  this  provision  would 
give  to  large  groups  of  cooperatives  to 
merge  with  large  corporations  and  other 
large  federations  of  cooperatives  goes 
directly  contrary  to  the  spiiit  of  our  free, 
competitive  enteiiarise  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair*.  The  time  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  yielded  to 
himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Presider.t,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  object  to  having  mergers  or  join- 
ings together  or  the  acquiring  of  ai^ets. 
so  long  as  they  do  not  tend  substantially 
to  lessen  competition  or  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly. That  test  has  been  set.  But 
when  the  activities  go  beyond  that,  they 
are  unfair  to  the  smaller  competitors, 
and  bring  about  monopoly  that  is  re- 
pugnant to  our  economic  system,  regard- 
less of  who  may  engage  in  such  activ:ties. 

F\irthermore.  corporations  may  induce 
large  federations  of  cooperatives  to  join 
in  a  merger,  so  that  the  assets  or  prop- 
erty can  be  used  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  in  a  way  that  they  could  not 
be  used  if  the  organization  had  re- 
mained a  corporation.  We  see  too  much 
of  such  concentrations  of  economic 
power  in  the  Nation  today.  We  read 
about  them  every  day.  If  we  do  not  do 
something  about  them,  they  will  lead 
to  collectivism  and  to  the  concentration 
of  power  in  a  very,  very  few  hands. 

I  am  opposed  to  corporate  mergers 
which  give  the  power  of  abuse  and  mo- 
nopoly power.  I  am  opposed  to  having 
large  federations  of  cooperatives  join 
with  corporations  or  others,  when  the 
same  power  results.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  cooperative  socialism  in  the  United 
States,  any  more  than  we  want  to  have 
corporate  socialism  or  corporate  dicta- 
torship in  the  United  States. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
present  laws  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  not.  to  my  knowledge,  turned  down 
a  single  effort  by  cooperatives  to  merge. 
The  Virginia  Milk  Producers  case  was 
not  one  which  involved  one  cooperiitive 
and  another  cooperative;  instead,  it  in- 
volved a  cooperative  and  a  private 
corE>oration. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  the  California 
Citrus  Association  having  upward  of  70 
percent  of  the  industi-y.  and  with  the 
Florida  group  having  a  large  percentage, 
and  with  the  Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative  having  86  percent  of  the 
production  of  milk  in  this  market,  how 
large  is  it  desired  that  such  groups 
become? 

The  only  puipose  of  this  section  wijuld 
be  to  enable  cooperatives  to  obtain  more 
than  75  percent  or  85  percent  of  the 
market.  In  that  event,  competition 
would  be  stifled  and  a  blow  would  be 
struck  at  our  free  enterprise  system. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes,  so  I  can  explain 
the  pur{X)se  of  the  committee  in  includ- 
ing subsection  ici  of  section  401  of  the 
bill,  which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
wishes  to  have  stricken  from  it. 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  all 
of  subsection  <c)  of  section  401  of  the 
bill.  The  purpose  of  this  subsection,  as 
set  forth  in  the  committee  report,  is 
also  to  reaffirm  and  clarify  the  original 
intent  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  re- 
garding the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  over  the  right 
of  marketing  cooperatives  to  acquire  the 
assets  or  merge  or  consolidate  with 
other  cooperatives  or  any  noncoopera- 
tive  corporation,  provided  those  trans- 
actions do  not  cause  an  undue  enhance- 
ment of  the  price  of  the  commodity 
handled  by  the  marketing  cooperative. 

Subsection  (c)  would  make  clear  that 
the  mere  acquisition,  merger,  or  con- 
solidation of  farmer  marketing  coopera- 
tives are  not  subject  to  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  or  to  the  Sherman  Act 
prohibitions. 

Up  until  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Maryland- 
Virginia  Milk  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  vs.  United  States,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed by  leaders  of  cooperatives  and 
others  that  the  merger  and  acquisitions 
involving  farmer  cooperatives  were  un- 
der the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  left 
the  original  intent  of  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead Act  in  this  regard  in  doubt  and 
the  purpose  of  sub.section  <c)  is  to 
clarify  the  situation  regarding  mergers 
and  acquisitions  of  marketing  coopera- 
tives. This  subsection  would  make  clear 
that  acquisitions  and  mergers  involving 
cooperatives  would  be  legal  if  they  did 
not  result  in  an  undue  enhancement  in 
the  price  of  products  marketed  by  the 
cooperative  involved.  The  subsection 
would  vest  in  the  Secretai-y  of  Agri- 
culture exclusive  jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine this  issue  and.  if  necessaiT.  to 
correct  the  situation  and  order  divesti- 
ture of  the  properties.  The  amendment, 
however,  would  not  deprive  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  any  jurisdiction 
which  it  now  has  to  move  against  ac- 
tivities of  any  cooperative,  other  than 
the  act  of  acquisition,  merger,  or  con- 
solidation, which  are  otherwise  of  the 
violation  of  the  antitiiist  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  I*resident,  this  subsection,  being 
an  amendment  to  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act.  covers  only  marketing  associations, 
which  are  the  only  cooperatives  now 
covered  by  section  1  of  that  Act.  It  does 
not  involve  cooperatives  engaged  in 
purchasing  farmer  supplies  or  furnish- 
ing farmer  business  services. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment,  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  is  made  neces- 
sary by  a  set  of  facts  under  which  the 
court  has  held  that  farmers  who  or- 
ganize to  form  a  cooperative  cannot  buy 
a  daily  if  they  are  in  the  milk  business. 
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We  have  a  specific  set  of  facts  that  we 
can  look  to  here.  Here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  we  had  a  concrete  illus- 
tration. 

A  group  of  farmers  sought  to  buy  a 
dairy.  That  dairy  had  9  percent  of  the 
business.  It  was  not  the  biggest  dairy. 
The  biggest  in  this  community  is  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Co.  It  does 
anywhere  from  40  to  60  percent  of  the 
business.  But  the  farmers  bought  a 
dairy  which  does  9  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

This  dairy  had  been  buying  milk  from 
200  farmers  who  were  not  members  of  the 
cooperative.  The  Justice  Department 
prosecuted  the  cooperative  on  the  basis 
that  the  200  farmers  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sell  their  milk  to  a  dairy,  to  which 
they  had  been  selling  their  milk,  be- 
cause the  dairy  was  going  to  buy  milk 
from  members  of  the  association. 

The  association  said  to  those  200  farm- 
ers, "Come  and  join  us.  We  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  in  our  association.  Join 
if  you  want  to,  but  you  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  dues  if  you  are  going  to  sell 
to  this  dairy." 

The  same  200  farmers  could  sell  to 
National  Dairy  Products  Co.,  which  op- 
erates under  the  name  of  Sealtest.  if 
they  wanted  to,  but  perhaps  Sealtest  did 
not  want  to  buy  from  them.  Sealtest 
had  a  perfect  right  to  refuse.  They  could 
sell  to  Foremost,  but  Foremost  did  not 
particularly  want  to  do  business  with 
them.  It  had  not  done  so  in  the  past. 
and  it  did  not  particularly  care  to  do  so. 

If  Sealtest  can  turn  200  farmers  down, 
if  Foremost  can  turn  200  farmers  down, 
if  Thompson  can  turn  200  farmers  down, 
if  Beatrice  can  turn  200  farmers  down, 
what  is  so  unreasonable  about  a  farm 
cooperative  saying,  "If  you  want  to  sell 
your  milk  to  us,  you  have  to  join  the 
cooperative,  because  you  have  to  take  our 
milk  first?" 

That  is  against  the  law.  That  is  what 
the  court  held.  Why?  Because  it 
tended  to  deprive  200  farmers  of  their 
opportunity  to  sell  milk  to  this  particular 
dairy,  and  they  had  been  old  customers. 
It  is  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
That  is  the  way  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee wants  to  keep  it. 

The  big  four — Sealtest,  Borden's,  Fore- 
most, Beatrice — have  bought  1,100  dair- 
ies from  independent  producers.  They 
have  run  them  out  of  business  by  com- 
petition or  have  bought  their  assets. 

Why  would  it  not  be  permitted  under 
tlie  law  for  a  farm  cooperative  selling 
milk  to  the  dairy  to  buy  the  dairy  and 
preserve  an  outlet  for  itself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  narrowing  the  margin  between 
the  producer  and  the  housewife? 

In  many  instances  where  these  farm 
cooperatives  have  bought  diaries  they 
have  reduced  prices.  A  reduction  in 
price  has  occurred  more  often  than  an 
increase  in  price. 

What  does  the  proposed  law  say  about 
that?  It  does  not  weaken  the  antitrust 
law.  It  strengthens  it.  If  the  Senator 
will  look  at  the  amendment  which 
amends  the  Capper -Volstead  Act,  and 
look  at  page  139  of  the  committee  report. 
he  will  see  that  if  a  farm  cooperative  gets 
so  strong  that  it  is  in  a  position  to,  and 
does,  unduly  enhance  the  price — and  I 
point  out  that  none  has  ever  been  that 


strong— it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  proceed  against  the  farm 
cooperative  and  make  it  reduce  the  price. 

What  has  the  committee  done?  In 
addition  to  the  power  which  now  ex- 
ists for  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  price, 
he  also  has  the  power  to  make  the  co- 
operative ^vest  it.'^elf  of  that  property. 
The  Secretary  will  have  more  power 
under  the  new  law  than  ho  does  under 
the  old  law.  But  the  new  law  makes  it 
clear  that  the  farmers  can  buy  the 
dairy.  ^ 

This  amendment  al.«;o  .strikes  at  a 
ridiculous  situation  that  occurred  in  tlie 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  a  study  of  the  ef- 
fect of  making  a  loan  to  the  fanners 
to  buy  Embassy  Dairy.  The  Depart- 
ment decided  it  was  a  good  thing,  and 
would  help  the  farmers,  and  actually  in- 
crease competition,  because  it  would  put 
the  farmers  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  the  four  giants  who  contiol  tlu' 
industry'. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
thought  it  was  a  good  thing.  It  made 
the  loan.  It  put  up  the  loan  for  the 
farmers  to  buy  the  dairy.  Then  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  prosecuted  thr->  co- 
operative for  doing  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gave  it  money  to 
do.  The  Department  even  gave  notice 
that  it  planned  to  do  this.  Then  the 
cooperative  was  prosecuted  for  doing 
that  and  was  told  it  was  in  violation  of 
the  antitiTist  laws. 

The  proposal  is  veiy  simple.  The  law 
would  be  that  the  farmers  would  be  able 
to  buy  a  dairy,  a  cannery,  or  other  fa- 
cility, subject  to  the  existing  law  that, 
if  the  price  got  unduly  hish.  the  Secre- 
tary had  the  duty  to  make  them  reduce 
it.  The  Secretary  has  the  additional 
power,  if  the  law  was  repeatedly  violated, 
to  divest  the  f  armp'rs  of  the  property  tliey 
had  bought,  and  which  they  are  author- 
ized to  purchase  under  the  proposal 

These  farm  cooperatives  are  pei  mitteri 
to  merge.  Why  should  they  be  permitted 
to  do  so?  Because  out  of  roughly  10.000 
farm  cooperatives.  80  percent  have  less 
than  $1  million  worth  of  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  w-as  very 
upset  that  there  were  some  farmers  in 
this  area  producing  $30  million  worth  of 
milk  wanting  to  sell  it  to  a  dan-y.  We 
have  not  heard  any  Senator  .say  that 
it  was  ,!ioing  to  compete  with  the  bis;  com- 
petitors. The  b*'^':est  is  Sealtest.  What 
is  its  annual  business? — $15  billion  a 
year.  So  someone  is  concerned  and  up- 
set about  the  fact  that  the  cooperative 
has  S30  million  worth  of  milk  to  sell,  but 
that  same  person  is  not  the  least  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  a  competitor 
does  business  of  $1.5  billion.  I  cannot 
divide  that  quickly,  but  Senators  will 
readily  see  that  one  would  try  to  strike 
at  the  farmers  because  they  are  big.  but 
would  permit  another  corporation  to  be 
50  times  that  big  without  complaint. 

The  language  would  simply  permit  the 
small  cooperatives — 80  percent*  of  them 
do  not  do  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
business  in  volume  annually — to  merge 
to  become  big  enough  to  have  an  efficient 
operation.  The  cooperatives  would  re- 
main subject  to  a  price  control  law  which 
has  never  been  needed  in  40  years,  be- 
cause they  have  never  succeeded  in  get- 


ting an  exorbitant  price  for  their  prod- 
uct as  a  result  of  forming  cooperatives. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  problem  is 
not  that  the  farmers  have  been  getting 
too  much.  The  problem  has  been  and 
sull  is  that  the  farmers  are  not  getting 
enough. 

We  are  faced  with  two  cour.<-.es  of  ac- 
tion. We  can  either  pass  laws  which 
will  help  the  farmers  help  themselves,  or 
we  can  pass  laws  to  pay  the  money  to  try 
to  do  something  foi  the  farmers,  because 
the  farmers  are  not  in  a  position  to  help 
tiiemselves  If  Senators  believe  in  self- 
help,  they  ought  to  let  the  farmers 
strengthen  their  cooperatives  and 
strengthen  their  bargaining  position. 

This  has  historically  been  the  trend  ^ 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  We  have  done  this 
with  respect  to  labor  and  we  have  done 
this  with  respect  to  farmers.  We  have 
taken  the  attitude  that  the  bargaimng 
power  of  these  groups  was  too  weak  and 
too  diffused,  and  we  have  pa.ssed  laws 
and  urged  them  to  help  themselves  in 
their  organizations.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  recognized  an  evil  which  existed 
with  respect  to  certain  large  corpora- 
tions, and  we  passed  laws  to  break  up 
undue  economic  concentration.  We  have 
done  both. 

One  other  thing  the  bill  would  do, 
which  should  be  done,  relates  to  the 
question  of  whether  a  merger  should  be 
permitted.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
question  shall  be  passt<l  on  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  whose  heart  is  on 
the  side  of  the  farmers,  instead  of  having 
the  question  pas.sed  upon  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  seems  to  feel,  un- 
der some  administrations,  under  undue 
pressures  against  the  farmers.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  seems  willing  to  rush 
out  to  prosecute  a  group  of  sharecrop- 
pers, to  prosecute  a  group  of  farmers,  or 
to  prosecute  a  group  of  fishermen,  in- 
stead of  the  preat  giants  of  Industry. 
with  respect  to  which  the  fight  would  be 
very  tough,  against  very  good  lawyers. 
The  Justice  Department  knows  that  if  it 
prosecutes  farmers  it  has  a  good  chance 
of  winmng.  because  the  farmers  cannot 
hire  expensive  lawyers.  The  Depart- 
ment rushes  down  to  Louisiana  to  prose- 
cute the  strawberi-y  farmers:  then  rushes 
to  prosecute  some  maritime  sharecrop- 
pers who  arc  trying  to  get  a  better  price 
for  fi.sh;  and  then  rushes  to  prosecute 
.some  dairy  farmers  in  this  area.  Those 
are  all  the  little  tadpoles.  They  leave 
all  the  sharks  alone.  They  come  to  the 
Congress  and  say  they  do  not  have 
enouuh  money  to  do  the  job.  That  has 
happened  time  and  time  again. 

The  question  is.  Who  should  pass  upon 
tiie  question?  It  should  be  someone 
sympathetic  to  the  farmers  if  we  wish 
to  help  the  farmers. 

We  have  considered  this  type  of  prob- 
lem before.  Two  years  ago  we  consid- 
ered the  question  of  who  ought  to  pa.ss 
upon  the  bank  mergers.  We  had  under 
consideration  a  bill  to  let  the  banks 
merge.    We  passed  that  bill. 

Joe  O  Mahoney,  may  the  good  Lord 
bless  him,  first  saw  the  antitrust  prob- 
lem with  clear  vi.sion.  and  he  offered  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  big 
banks  could  not  merge  if  the  result 
would  be  to  create  a  monopoly  or  to  un- 
duly reduce  competition.    We  could  not 
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persuade  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
amendment.  I  voted  for  it.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  voted  for  it. 
Twenty-nine  Senators  voted  for  it. 
Fifty-five  Senators  voted  against  the 
amendment. 

Under  that  proposal  those  who  knew 
the  bankers  on  a  first-name  basis,  those 
who  sat  down  at  least  once  a  year  to  have 
dinner  with  the  bankers,  were  in  a  po- 
sition to  pass  on  the  bank  mergers. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui  .lana.  I  ask  my  col- 
league to  yield  me  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  time 
the  amendment  wa  i  considered,  there 
was  already  pending  a  merger  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  with  six  up-State  banks, 
which  would  make  I.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
the  biggest  holding  company  in  the 
world.  The  Senate  voted  for  that.  I  did 
not.  but  some  Senators  did.  There  are 
55  votes  for  it.     That  was  the  language 

The  Chemical  Barik  merged  with  the 
Corn  Exchange,  and  then  the  Corn  Ex- 
change merged  with  the  New  York  Trust 
Co. 

The  banks  to  whicli  I  refer  have  as.sets 
of  from  $3  billion  up  to  $6  billion.  Some 
of  these  merged  banks  arc  bigger  than  all 
the  farm  cooperati\es  in  America  put 
together,  yet  it  was  said  that  that  process 
was  a  good  thing.  The  argument  was 
made  before  the  Senate — it  is  in  the 
Record — that  it  would  be  good  for  the 
banks  to  merge,  even  though  it  would 
create  monopoly.  There  were  29  votes 
for  the  O'Mahoney  amendment.  That 
is  all  we  could  muster.  There  were  55 
votes  against  it. 

I  am  curious  to  know  who  in  this  body 
is  prepared  to  swallow  the  camel,  so  far 
as  banks  are  concerned,  and  to  strangle 
upon  a  gnat  when  the  farmers  are  in- 
volved. That  is  the  problem.  If  we 
would  treat  the  farmers  as  fairly  as  we 
treat  the  bankers,  we  would  be  willing 
to  let  the  farmers  have  some  mergers 
of  cooperatives  doing  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  business.  One  thousand  farm- 
ers in  a  cooperative  doing  a  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  business  in  volume  should 
be  able  to  merge  with  another  little  co- 
operative.   It  would  not  upset  anything. 

Consider  the  problem  of  the  Land  O' 
Lakes  cooperative  in  Wisconsin,  and 
perhaps  partly  in  Minne.sota.  We  should 
be  willing  to  let  five  or  six  cooperatives 
get  together.  They  sell  butter  under  the 
same  name,  anyway.  We  should  not  be 
upset,  unless  we  are  of  the  type  of  the 
fellow  who  strangles  on  a  gnat  although 
he  swallowed  a  camel  2  years  ago  when 
we  pa-ssed  the  bill  for  the  banks.  The 
banks  are  now  forming  the  greatest 
concentration  of  power  in  the  world, 
under  the  law  we  passed  to  make  it 
easy. 

Why.  under  the  sun.  should  we  not 
permit  these  little  farmers,  when  they 
wish  to  merge,  to  have  the  question  of 
the  desirability  of  their  merger  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Why  not  let  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture consider  whether  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  a  group  of  farmers  to  buy  a 


dairy?  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  say  it  is  a  good  thing  for  groups 
of  farmers  to  buy  a  dairy,  but  the  Jus- 
tice Department  would  say  it  is  a  bad 
thing.  The  Justice  Department  would 
prosecute  them  and  make  them  d:vest 
themselves  of  it. 

We  would  like  to  see  that  type  of  de- 
cision made  by  someone  who  has  the 
farmers'  interest  at  heart.  That  is  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  some  ad- 
ministrations the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture really  happens  to  be  for  the  fanner. 
Sometimes  that  really  happens.  I  think 
that  is  the  ca.se  now. 

That  being  the  case.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presiden:.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vev- 
mont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  "Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  undertakes  to  strike  out  a 
provision  of  the  bill  which  is  of  g.-eat 
int-erest  to  the  dairy  cooperatives  of  this 
country. 

Dairy  production  in  this  countrj-  t<:day 
is  almost  entirely  founded  on  the  coojjcr- 
ative  system.  To  lose  that  system  would 
certainly  be  a  calamity. 

I  remember  well  when  milk  was  selling 
for  $1  a  hundred  pounds.  That  was  be- 
fore the  cooperatives  came  into  the  pic- 
ture and  gave  fanners  bargaining 
strength. 

There  are  in  this  country  1.744  dairy 
coop>eratives.  which  do  a  total  busi.iess 
of  $2,970  million  a  year.  The  average, 
for  the  cooperatives  selling  milk,  is  about 
SI. 5  million.  That  is  the  average  annual 
amount  of  business  done  by  a  dairy 
cooperative  in  this  country. 

With  whom  do  these  cooperatives 
deal?  They  deal  with  billion  dollar 
corporations.  The  largest  of  these  is 
National  Dairy,  which  did  a  business  of 
$1,677  million  last  year.  They  do  busi- 
ness with  Borden's,  which  did  a  business 
of  $956  million  last  year.  They  do  busi- 
ness with  Beatrice  Foods,  another  luge 
dairy  company,  which  did  a  business  of 
$443  million  last  year.  They  do  business 
with  Foremost  Dairy,  which  has  grown 
the  fastest  of  all  during  recent  years  and 
which  did  a  business  of  S437  million  last 
year. 

These  four  companies,  Mr.  President, 
did  a  business  of  $3^2  billion  last  year, 
or  over  $500  million  more  than  done  by 
all  the  dairy  cooperatives  in  the  country 
put  together.  Apparently  the  coopera- 
tives, doing  business  on  the  average  of 
SI. 5  million,  are  supposed  to  sit  down 
at  the  bargaining  table  to  do  business 
with  multibillion-doUar  corporations. 

How  did  these  corporations  reach  the 
size  they  are  t.oday?  They  merged  and 
made  acquisitions.  They  have  done  so 
for  the  last  30  years.  They  have  done 
the  most  merging  in  the  last  10  years. 
Every  time  other  companies  have  been 
acquired  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
the  companies  have  grown  much  faster 
and  their  profits  have  become  much 
larger.  National  Daily,  for  instance,  had 
a  net  income  in  1951,  I  believe,  of  about 
S26  million. 


Ten  years  later  the  amount  was  over 
$50  million,  having  doubled  in  10  years 
time.  It  has  gained  every  quarter,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  over  the  earnings 
of  the  same  quarter  in  the  previous  year. 
They  are  worried  for  fear  that  the  dairy 
cooperatives,  averaging  today  $p2  mil- 
lion gross  business  apiece,  will  ruin  them. 
Such  an  idea  is  absolute  nonsense. 

Being  big  or  being  a  large  corporation 
is  not  necessarily  a  crime.  Big  corpora- 
tionB  are  not  necessarily  evil.  Good  peo- 
ple as  well  as  bad  people  operate  them, 
as  also  small  industries  are  oE>erated. 
But  being  big  in  itself  is  not  harmful 
to  this  country.  In  fact,  such  organi- 
zations have  helped  to  make  this  country 
the  powerful  Nation  that  it  is  today. 
and  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
developing  the  economies  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  an  additional 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vefmont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
big  business  is  not  a  crime,  effecting  a 
monopoly  ought  to  be  a  crime,  when 
others  are  shut  out  from  engaging  in  the 
same  line  of  business.  Today  a  very 
intensive  war  is  going  on  against  the 
farm  cooperatives  of  this  country.  There 
is  a  determination  to  put  them  out  of 
business. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  effort, 
which  has  been  intensified  in  recent 
months,  is  spearheaded  by  the  Attorney 
General  s  Office  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  when  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, we  shall  be  voting  on  whetlier 
we  believe  in  promoting  great  monopolies 
in  this  country  or  whether  we  are  voting 
to  maintain  opportunity  for  all  people, 
even  though  they  may  be  small. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  stirring  addresses  we  have  had  on 
our  side  opposed  to  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  believes  he  can 
.speak  on  the  subject  very  briefly,  because 
I  believe  the  case  has  been  brilliantly 
made  already. 

The  report  is  very  clear  on  what  the 
section  of  the  bill  to  which  reference  is 
made  is  intended  to  do.  It  tries  to  clarify 
what  we  thought  all  along  was  the  law- 
providing  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  merger  of  cooperatives  We 
thought  such  was  the  law.  and  it  seemed 
to  be  considered  so  until  recently,  when 
we  received  a  decision  in  the  case  re- 
ferred to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

We  also  feel  that  the  provision  is  in 
keeping  with  other  provisions  of  the  law. 
which  provide  that  the  ICC  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  railroad  mergers,  that 
the  CAB  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  air- 
line mergers,  and  so  forth.  We  feel  that 
it  is  extremely  important  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  rather  than  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  should  have  the 
proposed  power,  because  of  the  weakness 
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of  the  farmer  and  the  great  importance 
of  ti-ying  to  improve  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  farmer.  The  provision  in 
the  bill  would  change  the  application  of 
the  antitrust  laws  in  connection  with  a 
merger  to  provide  that  the  criteria 
should  not  be  lessening  competition,  but 
that  the  criteria  that  would  prevent  a 
merger  should  be  undue  enhancement  of 
price.  This  point  Ls  extremely  important 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  because  we 
have  literally  hundieds  of  small  coopera- 
tives. They  do  lessen  competition. 
Competition  available  to  the  processors 
is  reduced,  and  they  would  be  violating 
the  law,  it  seems  to  me,  unless  the  section 
of  the  bill  to  which  reference  is  made 
were  passed. 

The  cooperatives  would  be  violating 
the  law  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  should  prevail.  The 
only  way  that  the  cooperatives  can  op- 
erate efficiently  is  to  merge,  because  they 
are  too  small. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  raised  the  specter  of  hyge  co- 
operatives and  the  prospect  that  they 
may  increase  in  the  future.  We  may 
have  a  cooperative  socialism.  Such  an 
argument  is  a  fairy  tale.  In  1959,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  placed  in 
the  record  evidence  of  the  fact  that  co- 
operatives had  been  losing  ground  at  a 
very  rapid  rate  to  the  corporations. 
Their  jurisdiction,  assets,  and  volume  of 
sales  are  far  less  than  they  used  to  be. 
In  1924  the  three  largest  cooperative 
dairies  had  $48  in  sales  to  every  $100  in 
sales  of  the  three  largest  non-co-ops. 
By  1955  this  figure  had  dropped  to  $14 
for  the  cooperatives  against  $100  in  sales 
to  the  non-co-ops.  One  national  non- 
cooperative  dairy  corporation  grew  from 
$14  million  In  sales  in  1924  to  $1.3  bilhon 
in  1955,  a  figure  as  great  as  the  net  sales 
of  the  country's  1600-odd  local  regional 
dairy  cooperative  associations. 

It  has  already  been  brought  out  re- 
peatedly that  the  National  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  which  has  $1.5  billion,  dwarfs 
any  cooperative  or  any  combination  of 
cooperatives,  and  even  if  we  were  to  add 
up  all  the  dairy  cooperatives  in  the 
country,  their  size  would  not  be  much 
greater  than  that  one  corporation. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  is  essential, 
if  the  dairy  farmers  and  other  farmers 
are  to  have  an  opportunity  to  organize 
so  that  they  can  bargain  effectively,  that 
they  must  be  given  the  right  to  merge, 
and  to  merge  under  the  friendly  juris- 
diction and  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  co- 
operatives have  had  a  good  and  healthy 
growth,  and  I  am  proud  that  it  is  so.  In 
June  of  1959  there  were  7.558,550  mem- 
bers of  cooperatives,  which  represented 
an  increase  of  more  than  77.000  in  a 
*  1-year  period.  The  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness of  cooperatives  has  been  from  $10 '2 
billion  in  1950-1951  to  $15.2  biUion  in 
1958.  There  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  amount  of  products  marketed  by 
dairying  cooperatives.  These  increases 
have  taken  place  because  of  the  value  of 
cooperatives  and  also  because  there  have 
been  mergers  which  have  increased  the 
efBciency  of  cooperatives.     Because  of 


the  mergers,  there  are  fewer  coopera- 
tives today  than  there  have  been  in  years 
past.* 

The  point  is  that  the  cooperatives  have 
been  able  to  merge  and  make  acquisi- 
tions with  other  cooperatives  without 
violating  the  present  laws.  There  have 
been  no  cases  of  this  sort  presented  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  that  have  been  turned  down,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  that  the  small  cooperatives  of 
this  country  will  be  in  jeopardy  so  far 
as  legitimate  growth  is  concerned  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  should  prevail? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No.  indeed.  The 
amendment  that  we  have  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  small  cooperatives. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  we  are  to  allow 
one  cooperative  to  acquire  the  entire 
marketing,  purchasimr.  and  servicing 
business  in  a  particular  line  of  endeavor 
in  a  community  or  in  a  State,  what  will 
happen  to  the  small  independent  en- 
trepreneur? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  am  happy  to  yiold. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  answer  of 
my  good  friend  from  Tennessee  to  the 
argument  made  by  my  equally  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Prox.',:ireI 
that  if  the  amendment  prevails,  small 
cooperatives  tliroughout  the  country  will 
be  imable  to  attain  enough  size  and 
enough  strength  to  compete  adequately 
with  great  corporations  in  the  dairy 
business? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Sunki^t  citrus 
fruit  cooperative  iias  not  been  chal- 
lenged. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  much  more  in- 
terested in  cooperatives. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  will  give  the  Sena- 
tor another  example.  The  Maryland- 
Virginia  Milk  Producers  Association  in 
the  District  of  Columbia— and  let  us 
m?.ke  this  clear — have  86  percent  of  the 
sales  and  dealers  in  this  area.  They 
have  not  been  challenged. 

Mr.  CLARK.    They  are  a  cooperative? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  They  are  a  coop- 
erative. I  do  not  know  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wiscon.sin  wants. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  he  want  a 
complete  monopolization,  100  percent? 
If  so,  he  is  acting  against  the  interests 
of  the  small  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  does  not  want  that. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  does  he 
want? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  wants  a  defini- 
tion in  the  law  which  will  permit  the 
small  cooperatives  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
Tennessee  and  elsewhere  in  the  coimtry 
to  merge.  So  as  long  as  we  say  they 
cannot  merge  if  they  lessen  competi- 
tion, they  cannot  merge,  because  if  they 
merge  they  do  tend  to  lessen  competi- 
tion.   It  may  be  said  that  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice  will  not  prosecute.  That 
is  little  solace  for  a  cooperative.  It  wants 
to  be  law  abiding.  It  cannot  do  so  with 
a  law  that  makes  mergers  illegal  If  they 
lessen  competition.  Competition  is  al- 
ways lessened  in  a  small  county  when 
the  2  or  3  small  cooperatives  in  that 
county  get  together. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  over- 
look.i  the  vital  word  "substantially"  in 
the  Claj-ton  Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition.  The  ad- 
verb "substantially"  looks  to  the  mar- 
keting area. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  must  look  to 
the  effect  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  is  what  we  miLst  go  by. 
Unlc.-.s  an  outfit  gets  big  enough  so  that 
it  can  in  effect  economically  ruin  other 
people,  then  it  does  not  come  under  the 
definition  of  substantially  lessening  com- 
petition or  creating  a  monopoly.  There 
has  been  much  talk  about  National 
Dailies  and  other  dairies.  Frankly,  I 
believe  that  more  .suits  ought  to  be 
brou-zht  aL'ain.^t  them.  They  have  not 
been  immune  from  the  laws.  The  Sen- 
ator need  only  go  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  or  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  find  a  great  roster  of 
cases  a:jainst  these  various  private  dalr- 
ir^"^.  However,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, never  has  there  been  a  case  brought 
r"ainst.  or  an  adverse  decision  rendered 
afrainst.  two  cooperatives  which  wanted 
to  merre  in  order  to  increase  their  ef- 
f.ri'i^ncy. 

Whom  are  we  trying  to  protect?  Are 
we  trj'ing  to  protect  someone  who  has 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  market? 
Does  the  Senator  believe  it  would  help 
to  enable  Sunkist  in  California  to  merge 
with  some  other  cooperative  which  has 
the  other  25  percent,  and  thus  squeeze 
out  everybody  else.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  peanuts.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
marketing  cooperatives.  We  are  dealing 
with  proces.sing  cooperatives  and  pur- 
chn.<;in3  cooperatives,  and  all  the  coop- 
eratives which  are  defined  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  of  1929. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
w  ant  me  to  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  KEFALWER.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  provision  refers  to  federations  of  co- 
cpnratives.  Federations  of  cooperatives 
arc  also  dealt  with  and  are  authorized 
in  the  preceding  subsection  ib'*,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  Uke  to  differ 
with  the  Senator  so  completely,  but  my 
understanding  of  his  pending  amend- 
ment is  that  it  relates  wholly  to  the 
Capper-Volfitead  Act  type  of  associa- 
tions. They  are  associations  which  do 
nothing  but  the  things  which  are  set  up 
in  the  Capper- Volstead  Act:  Collectively 
processing,  preparing  for  market,  han- 
dling, and  marketing  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  It  does  not  relate  to 
sales  organizations  or  fertilizer  organi- 
zations and  all  the  other  large  procure- 
ment and  fiirnishlng  associations.  The 
Senator's  amendment  of  yesterday  did, 
but  the  present  amendment  applies  only 
to  the  marketing  organizations,  as  shown 
by  the  report. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  may  be  correct — processing  and 
preparing  for  market. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  that  the  pending 
amendment  relates  exclusively  to  mar- 
keting organizations  established  under 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  On  reading  the  sec- 
tion again,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Much  has  been 
.said  to  the  effect  that  the  Marj'land- 
Virginla  Milk  Producers  Association 
could  not  buy  1  little  dairy.  What  the 
court  prohibited  it  from  doing  was  be- 
coming a  monopoly.  That  same  rule 
would  have  applied  to  a  corporation  if  it 
had  86  percent  of  the  sales  to  milk  deal- 
ers and  tried  to  acquire  someone  else. 
In  such  a  case  the  same  rule  would  ap- 
ply. The  reason  the  acquisition  of 
Embassy  by  the  Milk  Association  was 
struck  down  is  that  no  substantial 
competition  was  left  in  the  District,  of 
Columbia  and  Maryland. 

I  hope  that  in  tiie  interest  of  protect- 
ing our  antitiTist  laws,  at  a  time  when 
they  need  protection  and  strengthening, 
we  will  not  start  chipping  away  on  the 
antitnist  laws,  which  would  make  their 
enforcement  very  much  harder. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  a  few  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  very  simple  prob- 
lem. It  is  the  question  of  whether  we 
wish  to  preserve  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  or 
whether  we  wish  to  change  them.  The 
committee  is  seeking  to  make  clear  what 
was  accepted  all  through  the  years  until 
1960  as  the  meanmg  of  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead Act.  If  we  are  going  to  change 
all  that,  it  should  be  done  only  after 
extensive  hearings,  and  after  consider- 
able discussion  and  study.  The  com- 
mittee has  very  carefully  considered 
this  subject.  After  considering  the 
subject,  we  attempted  to  draft  into  the 
bill  an  amendment  to  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead Act  which  would  make  clear  what 
has  been  the  accepted  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  that  act  since  it  was  enacted. 

I  have  been  somewhat  distressed  by 
reading  a  letter  sent  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  antitnast 
actions. 

He  says: 

Our  analysis  Indicates  that  substitute 
section  401(c)  Is  badly  drafted  and  ambigu- 
ous. 

Have  Senators  ever  heard  that  kind 
of  language  before?  Almost  any  draft 
is  ambiguous  unless  the  language  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  lawyer  who  drafted  it 
himself.  Here  is  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  who  says  this  is  badly  drafted 
and  ambiguous.  He  states:  "The  intent 
and  effect  is  not  clear  on  its  face." 

I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  on  its  face. 
If  we  read  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  I 
believe  the  amendment  becomes  abso- 
lutely clear.  The  Capper-Volstead  Act 
in  its  declaration  of  intention  states 
what  we  are  seeking  to  do  for  coopera- 
tives.   The    amendment    makes    clear 


that  cooperatives  can  do  what  they 
have  to  do  in  order  to  accomplish  what 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act  wanted  them 
to  accomplish.    This  should  be  clear. 

Congress  used  very  careful  language 
in  section  2,  to  which  this  amendment 
makes  reference.    The  language  reads: 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  any  such  association 
monopolizes  or  restrains  trade  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  price  of  any  agricultural  product  is  un- 
duly enhanced  by  reason  thereof,  he  shall 
serve  upon  such  association  a  complaint 
stating  hlB  charge  in  that  respect. 

And  so  on. 

This  puts  a  very  specific  obligation  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  language  of  the  bill,  to  which  the 
amendment  relates,  provides: 

Any  such  association  or  federation  of  such 
associations  may,  In  addition  to  the  rights 
otherwise  conferred  by  law.  acquire  directly 
or  indirectly  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
ap.-^cts,  stock  or  other  share  capital  of  any 
other  such  association  or  any  corporation 
engaged  in  the  same  or  a  related  kind  of 
commerce. 

Then  the  language  describes  what  is 
to  be  done  If  a  cooperative  is  to  be  effec- 
tive : 

Subject  to  the  terms,  limitations,  and  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  section  2  hereof — 

To  which  I  have  Just  referred,  which 
imposes  an  obligation  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  proceed  when  a  co- 
operative violates  the  terms  of  the  Cap- 
I>er-Volstead  Act — 

and  In  addition  thereto,  the  Secretary  may 
require  divestiture  of  the  assets,  stock  or 
other  share  capital,  held  In  violation  of  this 
act.  if  any  there  be.  In  such  manner  and 
within  such  time  as  he  may  prescribe. 

The  procedures,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
not  only  essentially  but  absolutely  the 
same  as  they  are  at  the  present  time  un- 
der the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  goes 
on  to  say: 

On  'be  other  hand,  the  section  can  be 
construed,  although  It  does  not  explicitly 
say  so,  to  authorize  certain  cooperative 
mergers  and  acquisitions  to  be  made  subject 
only  to  the  terms,  limitations,  and  proce- 
dures of  section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act, 

This  is  true.  This  Is  an  amendment 
to  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  We  are  not 
making  any  changes  in  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  or  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Act,  If  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
could  say  that  this  proposal  amended  the 
Sherman  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act,  he 
would  have  a  case.  But  here  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Capper-Volstead  Act, 
and  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
seems  to  think  It  is  bad  to  have  an 
amendment  to  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
which  bears  upon  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imderstand 
why  this  should  be  confusing  to  him.  He 
continues : 

Under  such  construction  the  provisions 
of  the  antitrust  laws  w^ould  not  apply  to  the 
mergers  and  acquisitions  covered  by  this 
section. 

The  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  It  clarifies  only 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act.     It  takes  no 


authority  away  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  takes  no  res]x>nsibility 
away  from  him,  to  proceed  when  a  co- 
operative violates  the  terms  of  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead Act. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
question,  the  time  for  the  question  to  be 
charged  to  the  time  under  my  control? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  report  of  the 
As.sistant  Attorney  General  was  as  to  the 
section  of  the  bill  as  amended.  The  ad- 
ministration proposal,  I  take  it,  or  at 
least  the  bill  as  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  IMr.  Ellendir],  at 
page  77,  section  401(c),  related  to  any 
cooperative  under  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1929.  That  is  how  I  be- 
came confused  about  coverage.  It  pro- 
vided that  such  cooperative  could  merge 
and  acquire  other  cooperatives.  Then  it 
had  this  saving  clause : 

Unless  in  any  line  of  commerce  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  the  effect  of  such  acqui- 
sition, merger,  or  consolidation  may  be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition,  or  to  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly. 

So  the  viewpomt  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  I  take  it  from  the  language  of 
the  origmal  bill,  was  that  they  needed 
the  savmg  protection  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act, 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
present  provision  was  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  ProxmirbI,  and  that  there  was  a 
very  close  division  within  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  itself  as  to 
whether  the  protection  of  the  Clayton 
Act  would  be  retained  in  the  bill  or  would 
be  removed,  as  is  now  provided  in  section 
401(c),  which  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Is  that 
a  correct  statement  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  stages. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  Uke  to 
clarify  that  point.  The  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin was  13  to  4  in  the  committee.  There 
was  a  larger  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  vote  of  13  to  4  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  very  decisive  vote. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  the  original  bill. 
the  saving  protection  of  the  section  was 
in  section  (c) : 

Unless  in  any  line  of  commerce  In  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  the  effect  of  such  acqui- 
sition, merger,  or  consolidation  may  be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition,  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  but  that  lan- 
guage did  not  occur  In  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead Act.  This  amendment  relates  to 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  We  have 
changed  none  of  the  basic  lan^tiage  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  We  have  taken 
away  no  authority  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  com- 
mented, since  his  letter  has  been  intro- 
duced as  having  a  significant  bearing  on 
the  debate: 

Further,  the  substitute  U  not  clear  In  tli* 
scope  of  its  application. 
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Bilr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  made  a  very  im- 
clear  case,  and  the  amendment  ought 
to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time,  and  I  am  agree- 
able to  yielding  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KlEFATTVER]  to  the  committee 
amendment.  All  time  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS  (when  his  name  was  called) , 
On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Netjberger],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  ChavezI,  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nettberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay,'^tind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[  Mr.  Moss]  has  a  hve  pair  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  ha.s  previously  been  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettberger]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  39,  as  follows:  '^ 

[No.  1051 
YEAS— 50 


AJlott 

Bridges 

Carlson 

Ajiderson 

Bush 

Carroll 

Beall 

Butler 

Case,  N.J. 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case,  S.  Dak 

Bible 

Cannon 

Church 

Boggs 

Capeh»rt 

Clark 

Cotton 

Keating 

Ru.s.sell 

Curtis 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Schoeppel 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Scott 

Dworshak 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith,  Mass. 

Engle 

Monroney 

Smith,  Maine 
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So  Mr.  Kefauver's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Pie.-^ident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

\he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  a  little  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
there  are  but  two  more  amendments  to 
be  offered,  one  affecting  imported  dates, 
and  one  affecting  lambs.  If  Senators 
will  remain  in  the  Chamber  for  a  few 
minutes,  we  shall  be  able  to  complete 
action  on  them.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  in  mind  offering  an  amend- 
ment, in  view  of  the  action  taken  on  the 
last  amendment.  I  believe  it  will  require 
a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

If  50  Senators  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  are  willing  to  let  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  determine 
whether  banks  can  merge,  or  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  deter- 
mine whether  railroads  can  merge  or 
buy  the  assets  of  another  railroad,  or  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
determine  whether  television  stations 
can  merge,  or  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  determine  whether  airlines  can 
merge,  I  do  not  think  they  consider  it 
fair  not  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  determine  whether  farmers, 
who  are  most  in  need  of  our  help,  should 
be  able  to  merge. 

I  intend  to  offer  my  amendment.  It 
relates  to  the  same  issue,  but  I  propose  to 
add  the  words,  "Unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  acquisition, 
merger,  or  consolidation  would  substan- 
tially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly." 


The  reason  I  shall  offer  the  amend- 
ment is  that  there  was  a  situation  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  lend  farmers 
money  to  buy  a  dairy.  Then  the  Justice 
Department  prosecuted  the  farmers  for 
doing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  know  whose  time  is  be- 
ing yielded. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  the  floor.  I  did  not  ask  for  the 
regular  order  because  I  was  very  much 
in  sympathy  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  was  say- 
ing, but  I  have  the  floor  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  wanted  to 
express  a  word  not  only  in  sympathy. 
but  in  support,  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  saying. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  also  support 
him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  his  argu- 
ment was  very  persuasive.  I  hope  he 
will  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  but  not 
for  more  than  1  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  submit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  state  his  amendment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  asked 
the  clerk  to  state  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  101,  lines  12  and  13,  to 
strike  out  "<but  not  excepting  lambs'". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     For  1  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  record,  I  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  understand  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  involved  here.  All  the 
agencies  which  have  been  enumerated  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  regulate  the 
industries  involved.  The  enterprises 
have  to  seek  authority  to  operate  in  the 
public  interest,  and  those  companies  can 
operate  if  they  apply  and  the  agency 
permits  them  to  operate.  But  here  the 
situation  is  entirely  different.  There  is 
no  control  over  the  cooperatives.  They 
can  do  anything  they  wish  to.  even  vio- 
late the  antitrust  laws,  unless  the  At- 
torney General  .sees  that  they  obey  the 
law. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  men- 
tioned banks.  They  have  to  get  charters 
before  they  can  operate.  The  Senator 
mentioned  railroads.  They  have  to  get 
franchises  before  they  can  operate. 
They  are  regulated  by  the  agencies. 
That  is  the  reason  why  that  jurisdic- 
tion is  reserved  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  various  departments 
that  they  have  been  enumerated  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Texas  yielded 
to  me. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  it  well 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
will  probably  be  a  record  vote  on  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  amendment.  I 
will  not  call  for  a  record  vote  on  the 
lamb  amendment,  but  I  will  present  my 
argument  for  the  amendment  so  it  can 
be  passed  on  soon,  and  the  Senate  can 
proceed  to  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

My  amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It 
simply  takes  lambs  out  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  has  reported — page  41. 
committee  report — that  it  included  in  the 
bill  producers  of  all  commodities  that 
indicated  they  wanted  to  be  included, 
and  excluded  producers  of  all  commodi- 
ties whose  producers  indicated  they 
wanted  to  be  excluded.  Members  of  the 
lamb  producing  industry  tell  me  they 
were  not  asked  before  they  were  in- 
cluded. They  understood  livestock  was 
to  be  excluded  from  the  bill.  They  say 
they  have  been  included  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before 
the  committee. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers  Association,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  dated  July  24,  1961. 
which  reads: 

Deab  Se.nator  YARBOROiiGU :  Thifi  is  to  ad- 
%lsc  you  that  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  held 
a  called  meeting  last  week  in  Denver,  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
position  the  association  should  take  rela- 
tive to  the  Inclusion  of  lambs  under  the  pro- 
vision authorizing  marketing  orders  In  the 
general  farm  bill. 

At  this  meeting  every  member  State  but 
one  was  officially  represented.  The  matter 
was  discussed  In  detail  and  experts  explained 
the  workings  of  such  a  provision.  After 
c.ireful  consideration,  this  committee,  which 
makes  the  policies  of  this  association,  voted 
that  they  did  not  favor  the  Inclusion  of 
lambs  in    the  marketing  order  provision. 

Pursuant  to  this  action  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  use  your  best  efforts  to  se- 
cure adoption  of  an  amendment  which  would 
strike  lambs  from  the  portion  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  marketing  orders. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Penrose  B.  Mettaut: 

>*  Presidc-rtt. 

The  letter  does  not  state  what  the  vote 
in  the  executive  committee  was.  I  asked 
for  the  vote.  The  President  states  that 
the  delegates  voted  10  to  7,  but  of  the 
lamb-producing  States,  voting  by  States, 
8  States  voted  to  take  the  lamb  market- 
ing provisions  out  of  the  bill,  and  4  States 
voted  to  keep  it  in.  So  the  vote  was 
8  to  4  by  the  delegates  voting  by  States 
last  week,  and  it  was  10  to  7  when 
counted  by  individuals  from  the  lamb- 
producing  States. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  the  Texas 
Sheep  &  Goat  Raisers'  Association,  San 
Angelo,  Tex..  signed  by  Charles 
Schreiner  III.  president,  dated  July  22, 
which  reads: 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:  I  am  writing 
In  further  regard  to  our  request  for  yovir 
assistance  In  securing  the  deletion  of  lamb 
from  the  marketing  agreement  provision  of 
the  farm  bill. 


We  earnestly  believe  that  the  suggested 
Idea  of  area  or  national  action  on  permis- 
sive marketing  agreements  and  orders  for 
lamb  is  not  desirable  and  could  prove  to  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  our  lamb  Industry. 

Successlul  marketing  of  lamb  depends  on 
tliC  fullest  cooperation  of  the  feeders,  pack- 
ers, dealers,  and  market  agencies.  Any  pro- 
gram established  by  the  producers  under  a 
marketing  order  might  be  confiictive  with 
this  orderly  procedure  so  necessary  for  the 
prompt  moving  of  lamb.  Restrictions  Im- 
p.osed  under  such  a  program  might  prevent 
thG  re.-^.dy  marketing  of  a  lamb  crop  which 
cannot  afford  to  be  delayed  because  of  loss 
of  finish  and  deterioration  In  value  The 
m.-trketlng  of  our  product  Is  far  broader  and 
more  complicated  than  a  nonperishablc  agri- 
cultural commodity. 

I  offer  these  opinions  to  you  as  an  official 
of  the  Texas  producers'  organization,  and  as 
a  producer.  Your  consideration  of  our 
views  on  this  problem  and  assistance  In 
amending  the  bUl  to  remove  lamb  from  the 
marketing  agreement  provision  will  be 
nppreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Chas.  Schreinfr  III. 

President. 

Mr.  President,  in  reading  these  letters 
fiom  Uie  producers,  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  middlemen.  I  am  referring  to 
producers,  and  Mr.  Schreiner  is  a  pro- 
ducer, a  member  of  a  distinguished 
Texas  family  which  has  been  raising 
sheep  and  goats  for  three  generations. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  two 
or  three  questions? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, a  marketing  order  could  be  issued 
on  lamb  under  the  langruage  in  the  bill. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  take  lambs  out  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  amend- 
ment is  that  simple. 

Mr.  CASE  of  SouUi  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  aware  that  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers generally — at  least  in  my  part 
of  the  country — have  taken  the  position 
that  livestock  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 
marketing  orders,  because  livestock  docs 
not  lend  itself  to  being  put  on  ice  or  put 
in  storage.  Livestock,  when  finished  and 
ready  for  the  market,  must  go  to  the 
market.  Marketing  orders  might  inter- 
fere with  the  normal  orderly  marketing 
of  cattle  and  other  forms  of  livestock ;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
lias  stated  exactly  the  position  of  the 
livestock  growers  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try, both  the  producers  of  lamb  and  the 
producers  of  beef  cattle. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  not 
the  Senator  think  that  those  of  us  who 
believe  cattle  ought  not  go  under  mar- 
keting orders  would  be  consistent  if  we 
were  to  support  his  amendment,  to  pro- 
vide that  lambs  should  also  be  taken  out 
from  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  certainly  do. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
bringing  up  this  question,  because  the 
growers  of  lambs  think  another  problem 
might  arise.  The  market  for  lamb  is 
more  limited  than  the  market  for  beef. 


Tlie  growers  of  lambs  fear  tliat  under  a 
marketing  order,  with  more  restrictions 
on  their  marketing  than  were  applicable 
to  beef  marketing,  might  worsen  tlieii* 
comi>etiLive  position,  and  tliey  might 
lose  part  of  their  market  to  beef.  Some 
people  do  not  eat  Iamb,  anyway,  and 
marketing  restrictions  might  make  the 
siLuaiion  of  the  lamb  growers  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  Senator  is  to  be 
commended  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. If  we  leave  lamb  under  the  terms 
of  th.c  bill  we  will  lay  the  foundation 
for  tiiose  who  would  like  to  put  other 
forms  of  livestock — for  instance,  cattle — 
under  marketing  orders.  To  me  that  is 
not  workable.  I  think  an  industry  which 
is  now  as  sensitive  and  delicate  as  is  the 
production  of  lambs  deserves  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  its  o^^ti  destiny. 

In  view  of  the  letters  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  received  from  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presi<fejit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  two  para- 
graphs from  a  letter  written  to  me  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Elincaid,  of  Ozona,  Tex.,  one  of 
the  best  known  sheep  and  lamb  produc- 
ers in  our  part  of  the  country.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  State  association 
and  an  officer  of  the  national  associa- 
tion. This  letter  further  illustrates 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  said.     He  states: 

Marketing  orders  would  make  possible  the 
erection  of  tnide  barriers  on  regional  bases, 
thereby  removing  some  large  population  and 
consuming  areas  from  the  market  for  grow- 
ers in  other  States. 

Market  orders  might  be  valid  In  fields  of 
agriculture  where  there  are  surpluses  but 
that  Is  not  the  case  in  the  I&aib  market. 
Every  lamb  raised  in  America  Is  quickly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  market  and  even  large  qiiflr.- 
tities  of  foreign  raised  lambs  are  imported. 

Those  in  the  lamb  growing  States  know 
that  lambs  have  come  in  frozen,  in  ship- 
loads, from  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator,  who  has  done  a  very  great 
service  in  offering  the  amendment,  which 
was  bound  to  be  offered  by  one  of  those 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  lamb.<;. 

The  questions  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case]  have 
made  perfectly  clear  what  the  issues  are. 
All  of  us  who  are  involved  with  livestock 
believe  that  livestock  should  be  left  out 
of  the  terms  of  the  bill.  There  is  no 
reason  for  including  lambs,  because 
lambs,  must  be  submitted  to  the  market 
when  ready.  There  is  no  waiting. 
There  is  no  stalling  for  time.  The  lambs 
must  be  submitted  to  the  market.  If 
they  are  subjected  to  marketing  orders, 
it  might  very  well  destroy  the  logical  and 
orderly  submission  to  the  market  of  the 
lambs. 
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I  hope  the  Senator  will  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  those  of  us  who 
feel,  as  he  does,  that  we  should  elimi- 
nate lambs  from  the  terms  of  the  bill,  so 
that  those  who  wish  to  operate  their  own 
businesses  may  continue  to  do  so. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  two  more 
sentences  from  the  letter  from  Mr.  Kin- 
caid. 

Our  difficulty  Is  one  of  management  and 

we  already  have  the  means  to  help  ourselves. 

'  We  are  well  on  the  road  with  a  new  approach 

to  lamb  promotion  and  advertising  in   the 

American  Lamb  Council. 

As  those  who  come  from  the  lamb- 
growing  areas  know,  the  problem  is  one 
of  competition  with  other  meat.  A 
council  has  been  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion and  advertising  of  lamb  as  a  food 
product.  The  problem  is  more  of  pro- 
motion and  advertising  than  of  regula- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  and  as  we  all 
know,  Kentucky  spring  lambs  are  the 
finest  in  the  country,  and  they  demand 
a  premium  price  in  New  York.  The 
growers  in  Kentucky  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  that  his  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  The  Kentucky 
growers  do  not  need  it,  because  a  pre- 
mium is  paid  for  our  lambs  because  of 
their  great  quality.  We  are  proud  of 
that,  and  wish  to  maintain  the  status 
quo. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  glad  the 
distinguished  Senator  did  not  associate 
himself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
claimed  that  the  finest  lambs  in  all  the 
country  are  from  Kentucky;  we  do  not 
confess  that  the  lambs  produced  in  our 
area  are  inferior  to  Senator  Morton's 
area  production. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  There  is  a  genuine 
feeling  in  my  State  of  Kansas  that  live- 
stock people  want  no  part  of  tliis  kind 
of  arrangement.  A  fear  was  prevalent 
among  the  cattle  interests  that  if  the 
provision  were  left  in  the  bill  it  would  be 
an  opening  wedge.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  I  shall  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  letter  from  T.  A.  Kincaid, 
of  Ozona,  Tex.,  July  22,  1961,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  my  State;  and  also  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee.  National  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation, Denver,  Colo.,  July  18,  1961. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ozona.  Tzx.  July  22.1961. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  I  want  to  add 
my  personal  support  to  your  effort  to  stmend 
the  Senate  agricultural  bill  by  removing 
lamb  from  the  list  of  commodities  the  legis- 
lation makes  eligible  for  market  orders.  This 
Is  constructive  action  that  will  insure  a 
freely  operating  sheep  industry. 

I  can  see  no  possible  way  that  marketing 
orders  would,  in  any  manner,  improve  the 
lamb  market  for  the  grower.  On  the  other 
hand  I  feel  certain  that  this  step  would 
open  up  our  Industry  for  unwanted  and 
unnecessary  controls,  possible  grade  and  pro- 
duction quotas. 

Marketing  orders  would  make  possible  the 
erection  of  trade  barriers  on  regional  bases, 
thereby  removing  some  large  population  and 
consuming  areas  from  the  market  for  grow- 
ers in  other  States. 

Market  orders  might  be  %alid  in  fields  of 
agriculture  where  there  are  surpluses  but 
that  is  not  the  case  in  the  lamb  market 
Every  lamb  rfiised  in  America  is  quickly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  market  and  even  large  quanti- 
ties of  foreign-raised  lambs  are  imported 

We  do  not  need  additional  legislation.  We 
desire  to  woik  out  our  problems  through 
the  methods  provided  by  the  National  Wool 
Act  in  the  form  of  the  American  Sheep  Pro- 
ducers' Council.  Our  difficulty  is  one  of 
management  and  we  already  have  the  means 
to  help  ourselves.  We  are  well  on  the  road 
with  a  new  approach  to  lamb  promotion  and 
advertising  in  the  American  Lamb  Council 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  work 
and  assistance  in  keeping  the  she»p  industry 
American. 

Sincerely  yours. 

T    A    Kincaid 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, National  Wool  Growers'  A.ssocia- 
TioN,  AT  Di:nver,  Colo.,  July  18.  1961 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Congres.s 
of  the  United  States  has  taken  notice  of  the 
deplorable  economic  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can lamb  producer  and  feeder:  however,  we 
do  not  feel  that  marketing  agreements,  or- 
ders, or  quotfis  are  the  answers  to  our  prob- 
lem. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  the 
word  "lambs"  be  deleted  from  the  proposed 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961  where  it  deals  with 
the  above  matters 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry was  completing  its  work  on  the 
bill,  my  good  friend  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young !  moved  to  include  lambs.  I 
put  the  question.  There  was  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  ro.se. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Daicota 
as  much  timt;  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  take  only  2  or  3  min- 
utes. 

I  have  no  strong  feeling  on  this 
amendment.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
add  lambs  to  the  bill  in  the  committee. 
because  the  wool  growers  of  my  area 
wanted  it,  I  understand  that  the  vote 
at  the  national  meeting  held  recently 
was  very  close. 

This  provision  might  be  helpful  to  the 
lamb  producers  at  some  time.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use   the   provision,   imless 


there  Is  a  desire  to  do  so.  Soybeans  have 
been  imder  the  provisions  of  the  act  for 
marketing  orders  ever  since  1937,  and 
the  provision  has  never  been  used. 

Such  a  provision  might  prove  helpful 
to  the  lamb  producers  some  day.  If  the 
producers  do  not  wish  to  have  it,  that 
is  all  right  with  me.  The  wool  growers 
of  my  area  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  accord 
with  what  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota has  said,  with  what  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  lias  said,  and  with 
what  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  done.  As  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  pointed  out.  there  is 
a  discretion  clause  in  the  language. 
Furthermore,  I  think  these  proposed 
changes  are  coming  in  at  a  pretty  late 
date  and  with  pretty  poor  grace.  I  hope 
the  committee  propcsal  will  be  retained 
in  the  bill. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President. 
I  a.sk  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  my  remaining  time,  and  I 
request  a  division  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough!.  On  this  question  a  divi- 
sion has  been  requested. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i.s  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
California  1  Mr,  EngleI,  and  myself.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  .send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  103. 
after  line  18.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

iC(  Section  8(e)  is  amended  by  inserting 
in  the  first  sentence  thereof  after  ■grape- 
fruit." the  following:  "dates  with  pits,  dates 
with  pits  removed,  and  products  made  prin- 
cipally of  dates,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
him.«elf? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Five  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  for  the  Ameri- 
can date  producer  and  for  the  American 
consumer,  as  I  offer  the  amendment. 
Section  3<e)  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
ketiiiR  Act  of  1937  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  certain 
agiicultural  commodities  during  the 
time  when  an  order  under  the  act  is  in 
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effect  containing  terms  regulating  the 
grade,  size,  quality,  and  maturity  of  such 
agricultural  commodity. 

I  wish  to  read  from  the  present  law. 
Here  are  the  produi:ts  which  today  are 
given  the  protection  of  requiring  equal 
standards  when  any  competmg  com- 
modity is  imported  into  this  country. 
I  list  those  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  are  given  equal  treatment  by 
section  8<ei  of  the  law; 

Tomatoes,  avocadOF.  mangos,  limes,  grape- 
fruit, green  ].)eppers,  Irish  potatoes,  cuctim- 
bers.  and  eggplants 

To  that  list  our  amendment  would 
add  "dates  "  Date?  are  produced  in 
this  country.  The  date  growers  in 
America  voluntarily  have  subjected 
themselves  to  inspec;ion  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  law. 
What  is  wrong  about  requiring  that 
dates,  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  Middle  Ea.st  or  elsewhere,  be 
subjected  to  exactb  the  same  stand- 
ards to  which  the  American  date  grower 
him.self  is  subjected? 

The  principle  of  tl  e  law  is  that  when 
the  producers  of  a  domestic  agricul- 
tural commodity  arc  required  to  meet 
certain  .standards,  the  importers  of 
similar  and  competing  commodities 
ought  to  meet  preci.s»  ly  the  same  stand- 
ards. The  amendn  cnt  would  apply 
that  principle  to  cates  and  to  date 
products. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sorry  to  oppos<'  the  amendment. 
The  committee  gave  it  no  consideration 
whatever.  I  understand  that  there  is 
much  opposition  to  it.  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend  the  Se:iator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I.lr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  ame  idment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Californ  a  would  virtually 
eliminate  the  imports  tion  of  dates,  which 
I  believe  is  wrong  in  principle.  We  cer- 
tainly ought  to  enccurage  trade  to  the 
fullest  degree  possible.  In  addition,  it 
would  be  extremely  sdverse  to  American 
concerns  which  process  foreign  dates. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mi .  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  will  yiel(|  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

I  know  that  our  California  friends  have 
their  attention  concientrated  on  their 
own  State,  but  there  are  49  other  States 
to  the  Union,  and  I  oelieve  that  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  and  processors  of 
foreign  dates  should  be  considered. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  lUinoij-  is  aware  that  the 
amendment  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
quota  nor  a  prohibition  against  date  im- 
portation, but  one  which  is  solely  in- 
tended to  give  the  stomachs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  comlort  of  a  guarantee 
that  imported  dates  would  come  up  to 
the  same  standards  as  required  of  do- 
mestic dates.  Is  noi  my  friend  aware 
of  that  point? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  The  dates  are  dif- 
ferent products. 

They  are  processed  into  fig  newtons. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not  made  the  statement 
that  they  are  different.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  asked  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  my  colleague 
from  California  and  I  have  offered,  be 
written  into  the  law.  The  amendment 
would  not  prohibit  the  importation  of 
dates  into  this  country  in  any  fashion. 
Let  the  dates  come  in.  But  we  repre;;ent 
American  farmers.  We  represent  the 
people  who  grow  crops  in  this  country. 
We  represent  the  American  housei^ife. 
What  possible  justification  is  there  to  an 
American  law  which  permits  a  foreign 
importer  to  bring  dates  in  that  do  not 
meet  the  same  quality  standards  as 
American-produced  dates?  To  oppiose 
my  amendment  does  not  make  sense;  to 
me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  all  have  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauties  of  California 
and  the  glories  of  California  fruit,  but 
the  idea  that  they  are  always  superio.'-  in 
every  respect  is  somewhat  foolish.  For 
many  years  the  American  people  ate 
dates  which  came  from  Asia  Minor  and 
en.ioyed  them.  I  think  we  still  eat  dates 
from  that  area.  I  do  not  believe  the 
maiket  should  be  closed  to  the  countries 
of  the  Near  East.  To  do  so  would  bring 
about  great  damage  to  the  concerns;  of 
thi.s  countiT  which  process  foreign  dates 
and  which,  incidentally,  are  in  almcst 
every  State. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me 
.some  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  as  much  time  as  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
in  yielding  time.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  California  brings  in  the 
amendment  at  this  late  hour  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  farm  bill.  The  amend- 
ment has  not  even  been  printed.  Sena- 
tors have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  it.  No  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  amendment.  We  do  not  know  the 
import  of  what  we  are  asked  to  \ote 
upon.  In  my  judgment  it  is  erroneous 
to  legislate  in  any  such  manner. 
All  I  do  know  about  the  situation 
is  that  there  is  a  small  town  in  Geoi-gia 
called  Woodbury.  It  was  formerly  a 
great  peach  and  cotton  area.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  community  worked  and  have 
finally  gotten  for  themselves  a  httle  in- 
dustry. It  is  an  industry  that  employs 
approximately  500  people,  whose  liveli- 
hood is  dependent  upon  the  importation 
of  the  dates  that  they  must  have  from 
the  Middle  Ea.st,  Without  such  impor- 
tation the  company  would  be  out  of 
business. 

The  owners  of  the  plant  have  said  t.nat 
California  dates  are  fine,  but  they  are 
not  suited  to  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  they  desire  the  dates.  They  desire 
to  use  the  Middle  East  dates,  which  fit 
best  in  the  cracker  that  they  make  at 
that  plant. 

We  have  been  talking  about  fore:gn 
aid  and  foreign  trade.  We  have  in  GeiDr- 
gia  one  thriving  little  industry  that  is 
engaged  in  the  business.  The  Senator 
from  California  has  offered  an  amerid- 
ment  upon  which  no  committee  hearings 


have  been  held.  The  amendment  has 
not  been  printed,  and  Senators  do  not 
know  what  they  are  asked  to  vote  upon. 
In  one  fell  swoop  the  Senator  offers  an 
amendment  which  would  put  the  small 
business  in  my  State  which  I  described 
out  of  business.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  do  so,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject the  amendment  that  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  yield. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  First,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  on  this  very  subject,  and  it 
has  been  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  since  early 
this  year.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture approves  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  did  so  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  amendment  is  certainly  simple. 
It  would  add  dates  to  the  present  law 
and  date  products. 

I  believe  the  issue  is  plain  enough. 
We  will  either  subject  foreign  imports 
to  the  same  standards  of  quality  which 
we  require  of  our  fellow  American  pro- 
ducers, or  we  will  say  to  our  fellow 
Americans.  "We  are  going  to  hold  you 
to  higher  standards  than  we  will  hold  a 
foreign  competitor  who  wishes  to  bring  a 
competitive  product  into  this  country." 
The  issue  is  that  simple. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  long  study  of 
the  subject.  There  is  no  need  for  a  long 
hearing  on  it.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  we  will  require  foreign  competi- 
tion to  comply  with  the  same  standards 
that  we  require  of  our  fellow  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  of  standards.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  standards  are.  We  are  re- 
quired to  rely  on  what  the  Senator  says. 
The  people  in  my  State  have  said  that 
the  dates  are  of  a  different  kind,  and 
that  one  is  suited  for  one  purpose  and 
the  other  is  suited  for  another.  The 
Senator  wishes  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Those  who  speak 
as  Senators.  I  am  sure,  are  gifted  in 
many  fields,  but  they  are  not  experts  in 
the  field  of  dates,  and  I  do  not  think  our 
testimony  should  be  accepted  as  such. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  the  responsible  Federal 
agency  in  this  field.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recommended  that  the 
proposed  legislation  be  adopted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  not  a  legislative  body. 
It  is  not  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  the  laws  of  this  country, 

I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  would,  at  a  time 
convenient  to  the  Senator,  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  his  bill  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  to  the  members  of  that 
committee  the  total  import  of  the  bill, 
when  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ure  and  Forestry  could  cross-examine 
witnesses  and  could  have  experts  in  the 
field  testify,  and  could  make  some  report 
to  the  Senate  in  connection  therewith. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  late  hour 
we  should  take  up  a  controversial  issue 
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like  this,  on  which  no  hearings  have 
been  held  and  on  which  Senators  do  not 
have  infonnation  on  which  to  make  up 
their  minds,  and  to  try  to  handle  a  for- 
eign trade  policy  at  this  late  hour  in  the 
afternoon  on  an  agricultural  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  any 
Senator  came  forward  asking  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  protection  or  to  provide  equal 
standards  with  respect  to  agricultural 
products  affecting  his  State,  I  would  vote 
to  give  it  to  him.  I  speak  today  for  the 
only  section  in  the  United  States  where 
our  fellow  Americans  grow  dates.  I  do 
not  see  how  Senators  can  justify  oppos- 
ing a  simple  one-word  amendment  which 
would  simply  require  the  imported  com- 
petition to  live  up  to  the  same  standards 
that  we  provide  for  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  dates.  Senators  have  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  this  kind  of 
amendment.  That  is  why  we  have  the 
present  provisions  in  the  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  considera- 
tion to  something  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  recommended. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  my  ^'ood  friend  from 
Illinois  desires  to  use. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  unless 
in  his  lifetime  one  has  indulged  in  the 
delight  of  sinking  a  molar  into  a  succu- 
lent fig  newton.  much  of  life  has  gotten 
by  him.  If  he  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  sink  a  molar  into  a  succulent  cookie 
filed  w'th  dates,  he  has  not  come  to  grips 
with  life  and  reality,  and  he  has  no  place 
on  the  New  Frontier,  I  am  sure.  I  must 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
California  ( Mr.  Kuchel  I  that  I  am 
heartbroken  that  I  must  oppose  his 
amendment.  This  little  controversy  has 
been  going  on  for  quite  some  time.  It 
is  a  controversy  between  the  date  proc- 
essors in  the  country  who  import  a 
great  many  dates  ani  the  growers  of 
dates  ir  this  country.  It  mvolves  a 
question  of  price.  If  the  processors  can 
buy  dates  cheaper  abroad,  obviously 
they  are  going  to  do  so.  I  was  in  the 
bakery  business  once  upon  a  time,  al- 
thoug^  not  in  so  large  a  business  that 
I  was  involved  in  wholesale  cookie  mak- 
ing with  dates  or  figs.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  if  I  had  had  the  opportunity 
to  buy  a  carload  of  dates  from  that  area 
made  famous  by  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  date  winds 
blow  and  where  Omar  Khayyam  sat  un- 
der a  fig  tree  with  a  jug  of  wine,  reading 
and  writing  his  lovely  and  enduring 
verses,  I  would  want  to  buy  at  the  best 
price  I  could. 

So  here  is  a  controversy  between  the 
processors  who  make  the  cookies,  cakes, 
and  other  goodies,  and  our  distinguished 
friends  from  California,  who  would  like 
to  pro^^ct  their  market,  if  they  could. 
I  do  not  blame  them  a  bit.  I  concur  in 
the  observations  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Georgia,  that  the  question 
ought  to  be  heard.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  whether  he  will  not 
assure  my  distinguished  friend  from 
California  that  he  can  have  a  hearing  on 
tliis  proposal  at  a  very  early  date,  and 
that  it  win  be  considered  before  the 
present  session  is  over. 


Mr.  ERVTN.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  say  an  early  date  or  an  early 
day^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  meant  both. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  about  to  .say 
to  my  good  friend  that  that  would  be 
what  I  would  say  when  I  made  my  clos- 
ing remarks.  I  would  give  my  good 
friend  from  California  an  opportiuiity 
to  be  heard  on  the  bill.  His  bill  has 
been  before  us,  and  no  effort  was  made 
that  I  know  of  to  provoke  he.nrin^s. 
He  did  not  appear  before  our  committee 
to  do  anything  about  it.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georpia  has  said, 
it  involves  many  people,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  appropriate  for  lus  to 
pass  upon  it  tonight  withcit  holding 
hearings  on  it. 

I  reassure  my  pood  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  bill  hr  proposes  "':11  rr- 
ceive  early  attention  by  the  committee 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  seems  like  a 
most  amicable  approach.  I  do  not  want 
this  controversy  between  the  date  rirow- 
ers  of  California  and  the  cookie  proces- 
sors of  Chicago  to  get  to  ihr  nuclear 
stage,  because  then  w^  shall  really  be  in 
diflRculty.  I  tru.'t  that  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  a  question  m  this  con- 
nection? I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  in:erest  to  what  he  has  said  be- 
cause of  our  interests,  the  consumer  in- 
terests of  big  cities,  such  as  our  inter- 
ests and  tlie  interests  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dougl.\sI.  How  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  go  about  as- 
certaining the  position  of  a  Government 
department  which  rcl.Ttcs  to  the  views 
of  the  consumers?  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  California  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  constantly  ap- 
proved this  amendment.  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  ears  in  terms  of  con.-^um.er 
interests  in  that  regard,  beeau.-^e  I  know 
a  little  about  this  problem  with  rospect 
to  bakery  products.  I  wonder  if  :he 
Senator  from  Louisiana  could  toll  us 
whether  reports  are  requested  from, 
other  departments  besides  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  For  example,  in 
this  case  would  it  be  the  State  Depart- 
ment? The  State  Department  would  be 
interested  in  the  import  nuostion.  On 
what  department  does  the  Senator  rely 
for  a  report  with  resi->ect  to  the  con- 
sumer angle? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  proce.ss  so  far 
as  the  Committee  on  Acnculture  and 
Forestry  is  concerned  is  to  send  the  bill 
to  every  department  affected.  In  this 
ca.se,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
affected.  It  would  also  be  sent  to  the 
Department  of  State,  bccau.se  it  involves 
trade;  also  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  am  not  certain  as  to  whether 
any  reports  were  made  by  the  depart- 
ments afifectcd  except  the  EJepartment  of 
Agriculture.  At  any  rate  all  Depart- 
ments must  clear  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one  minute.  First  of  all,  a  year 
ago  the  State  Department  opposed  the 


bill.  I  regret  its  position.  One  of  my 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side  has  sug- 
gested that  some  day  we  ought  to  have 
an  American  desk  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment.    That  was  his  observation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  was  the  Senator 
fror.i  Rhode  Island  who  made  that  sug- 
i'.fstion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island.  The  State  Depart- 
iii'  lit  a  year  aero  was  oppo.scd  to  the  bill. 
I  think  it  was  wrong.  The  Department 
of  A^rricuiture  was  in  favor  of  it.  It  is 
in  f.ivor  of  it  now.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  add.  The  amendment  would  not  pro- 
hibit foreign  importation.  I  simply  say 
what  I  said  earlier.  It  would  provide 
standards  for  tiie  imported  product 
which  competes  against  the  American 
product  now  und^r  standards.  « It  would 
provide  the  same  standards. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  a  few  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  come  a  time  when  the  balmy  date 
V  inds  will  blow  across  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michirran,  and  those  lovely  shores  will  be 
fringed  with  date  palms.  Until  that 
time  we  should  reserve  judgment  on  the 
i.ssue.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
the  great  .State  of  the  Golden  Gale  will 
not  prevail. 

Mr.  ELI,ENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
ni.iinder  of  my  time 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  bark  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  ask  for  a  divi- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  KucifELl.  A  division  has  been  re- 
quested.    [Putting  the  question.! 

On  a  divi.sion  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  under  the  bill. 

Earlier  today  an  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted with  respect  to  the  so-called  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  program.  It  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating  1. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  submitted  it  willi 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  It  was  cosiwn- 
.sored  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
i  Mr.  HartI.  There  was  discussion  of 
the  amendment.  It  was  withdrawn,  but 
the  rccnid  was  made,  in  case  the  ques- 
tion should  arise  on  the  House  side. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern about  the  pos.sibility  of  a  real  short- 
age of  flour  milled  from  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat,  which  is  used  mainly  for  cake 
flour.  In  connection  therewith,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  .submit  a  short 
statement  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  and 
also  a  table  showing  the  total  produc- 
tion, the  total  used  domestically,  the 
percentage  used  domestically,  the  total 
disappearance,  the  carryover,  and  the 
number  of  weeks'  supply  in  the  carry- 
over. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  proposed  wlieat  program,  as  It  affects 
Soft  Red  Winter  wiiea..  could  create  a  man- 
made  disaster — a  shoitage  of  a  major  type 
of  wlieat.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the 
failure  to  recognize  tiie  difference  between 
types  of  wheat  Is  already  felt  In  the  heat 
of  the  short  supply  w:ilch  Is  already  blazing 
across  the  Durum  wheat  economy.  We  are 
now  short  of  Durun;  wheat.  The  Senate 
proposes  to  do  something  about  this.  How- 
ever, if  this  wheat  proposal  as  now  written 
is  implemented,  we  w.ll  have  a  similar  def- 
icit of  Soft  Red  whea' .  Let  us  examir.e  ihp 
relevant  facts  in  the  case: 


1  In  spite  of  all  that  we  hear  about  wheat 
surpluses,  in  3  of  the  last  5  years  more  Soft 
Red  wheat  was  used  at  home  and  atroad 
than  was  produced  In  the  United  States. 

2.  On  July  1.  1961,  we  had  less  than  a  20- 
day  supply  on  hand  of  this  type  of  w.ieat. 
This  is  a  very  low  margin  of  safety  for  the 
baking  industry. 

3.  The  Government  has  practical^  no 
stocks  of  Soft  Red  wheat  and  could  not  Im- 
plement any  payment-in-kind  prograni  for 
this  type  of  wheat. 

4.  Thirty  to  forty  percent  cut  in  Soft  Red 
wheat  would  mean  a  shortage — a  shutdown 
of  certain  flour  mills— a  stoppage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  types  of  baked  goocls  in 
the  United  States — a  loss  of  dollar  export 
market.s — a   loss  of   thousands  of  Jobs. 

The  following  table  tells  the  story: 


[Millions  of  Unslicls  for  Soft  R<<1  wheat] 


1.  Total  proiluftion 

'2.  Total  usc<l  (lorupstically 

3.  Pi>rreiit«p<'  u.s«»<l  <lonicstli-ally 

4.  Total  (ILsHpiK-arancc 

5.  Carryover 

6.  Number  of  wooks'  stipplj-  In  carryover 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  offer  an  amendment,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  139. 
after  line  8.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

(c)  The  Capper- Vo. stead  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  section  1  thereof: 

"Any  such  association  or  federation  of 
such  associations  may.  in  addition  to  the 
rights  otherwise  conferred  by  law.  acquire 
directly  or  indirectly  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  assets,  stock  or  other  share  capital 
of  any  other  such  association  or  any  corpo- 
ration engaged  in  the  same  or  a  related  kind 
of  commerce  or  may  merge  or  consolidate 
with  any  other  such  association  or  any  such 
corporation,  subject  to  the  terms,  limita- 
tions, and  procedures  set  forth  in  section  2 
hereof  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  acquisition,  merger,  or  consolidation 
would  substantially  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  In  the  case  of 
any  such  determination,  the  Secretary,  in 
addition  to  the  orders  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 2.  may  require  divestiture  of  the  assets, 
stock  or  other  share  capital,  held  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act,  if  any  there  be,  in  such 
manner  and  within  such  time  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

"(d)  Wherever  the  word  'association"  ap- 
pears in  section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  insert  immediately  thereafter  the  words 
'or  federation  of  associations'." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  amendment  restores  the  language 
that  was  stricken  by  the  Kefauver 
amendment,  with  this  exception:  It 
contains  the  language: 

Unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines that  the  acquisition  or  the  merger 
would  tend  substantially  to  lessen  competl- 
ti  jn  or  tend  to  create  monopoly. 

The  words  "tend  substantially  to  les- 
sen competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly"'  are  the  language  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  That  is  the  language  which 
is  controlling,  insofar  as  decisions  on 
mergers  a.e  made  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 
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There  is  this  difference.  The  dtter- 
mmation  of  whether  farmers  may  bay  a 
dairy  or  will  be  permitted  to  merge  two 
farm  cooperatives,  based  on  whe'her 
the  merger  would  tend  to  lessen  com- 
petition, would  be  made  by  the  Secreiary 
of  Agriculture  rather  than  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Many  precedents  exist  for  this  deci- 
sion. The  practical  effect  is  that  the 
determination  would  be  made  by  one 
who  ordinarily  would  have  greater  s>Tn- 
pathy  for  the  farmer  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  decision  were  made  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Congress  has  made  similar  provision 
for  banks.  In  1959 — only  2  years  a!;o — 
Congress  passed  a  law  to  that  efiect. 
The  Senate  rejected  an  amendment 
offered  by  former  Senator  0"Mahoney 
which  would  have  given  the  Attoi'ney 
General  the  right  to  exercise  his  usual 
function  in  determining  whether  tank 
mergers  would  tend  substantially  to  les- 
sen competition.  So  such  a  law  was 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  banks. 

Instead  of  the  decision  being  made  by 
the  Attorney  General,  it  is  made  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  if  he  is  the 
one  who  regulates  a  particular  kind  of 
bank;  it  is  made  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  if  the  bank  is  in- 
sured by  that  agency;  or  it  is  made  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  if  the  bank  is 
a  Federal  Re.serve  bank.  Under  that 
law,  the  Attorney  General  is  forbidden 
to  report  on  whether  a  merger  would 
tend  substantially  to  lessen  competition. 
He  is  only  permitted  to  report,  in  effect, 
on  the  competitive  aspects  of  the 
merger. 

For  example,  under  that  very  statute 
there  is  at  present  an  application  of  the 
Fii-st  National  City  Bank  to  merge  with 
the  First  Bank  of  Westchester,  N.Y.  The 
First  National  City  Bank  already  has 
assets  of  $6  billion.  The  determination 
of  that  application  will  be  made  by  one 
who  would  ordinarily  tend  to  be  more 
favorable  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
banks  than  the  Attorney  General  could 
be  expected  to  be. 


The  amendment  to  permit  such 
mergers  was  adopted,  and  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment,  which  sought 
to  apply  the  Kefauver  concept  of  merg- 
ers to  banks,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  55  to  29.  Many  Senators 
who  voted  for  the  Kefauver  amendment 
on  this  bill  voted  to  reject  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  which  applied  the  Kefauver 
concept  to  the  banks. 

I  believe  most  Senators  are  willing  to 
be  as  fair  to  farmers  as  they  are  to 
bankers.  Bankers  are  a  group  whose 
incomes  are  high.  No  one  ever  accused 
bankers  of  being  in  the  low-income 
bracket.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers 
usually  make  about  one-half  the  income 
of  persons  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  en- 
deavors. 

The  same  concept  has  been  applied  to 
television  stations.  If  station  owners 
wish  to  merge  their  companies  they  ap- 
ply to  the  agency  which  understands 
their  problem,  the  agency  which  is  more 
favorable  than  the  Attorney  General 
would  be.  They  go  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

If  railroads  desire  to  merge,  their  ap- 
plications are  presented  to  a  very  con- 
siderate commission,  the  Int^erslate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  has  his- 
torically been  friendly  to  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

If  airlines  wish  to  merge,  they  are  not 
tied  to  the  test  of  whether  the  mergers 
will  tend  substant'.ally  to  lessen  competi- 
tion, and  their  mergers  are  not  prose- 
cuted by  the  Attorney  General.  Their 
applications  are  considered  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

So  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  precedent 
for  having  the  decision  as  to  whether 
cooperatives  may  merge  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  instead  of 
having  it  made  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Some  of  us  feel  it  is  patently  unfair 
to  say  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  two  labor  unions,  may 
merge  without  any  restraint  in  any  re- 
spect, even  though  such  a  merger  would 
create  one  gigantic  labor  organization: 
or  to  say  that  favored  business  groups 
may  merge,  although  the  merger  be  ap- 
proved by  one  who  could  be  expected  to 
be  more  considerate  of  and  friendly  to 
the  problems  than  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  would  be,  but  that 
cooperatives  desiring  to  merge  may  not 
enjoy  such  a  privilege. 

I  recognize  that  a  problem  exists  for 
the  farmers  in  the  low-income  group; 
therefore  their  problems,  including  the 
mergers  of  farm  cooperatives,  should  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  logical  that  they  should  be, 
for  this  reason:  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture makes  the  decision,  in  most  in- 
stances, as  to  whether  farmers  may  ac- 
quire facilities  in  any  event,  because  in 
most  events  the  farmers  borrow  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  through 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  buy  a  facility  such  as  a  dairy. 
They  do  not  themselves  have  the  money, 
but  they  borrow  it  from  the  Bank  for 
Cooperatives,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to 
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buy  a  dairy  or  to  buy  a  packing  plant  or 
a  food  processing  plant. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines that  such  a  merger  o*-  'urchase 
would  be  a  good  thing,  and  that  it 
would  tend  to  create  competition  for 
the  processor,  although  it  would,  in  some 
respects,  tend  to  reduce  competition  as 
between  farmers,  he  determines  that  it 
does  not  lessen  competition,  does  not 
create  a  monopoly,  and  does  not  victim- 
ize the  public,  but  would  be  a  good  thing. 
Then  he  makes  the  loan  on  that  basis. 

It  does  not  make  ggod  sense  that  the 
Department  of  Justicft  should  prosecute 
farmers,  as  was  done  in  the  Embassy 
case,  for  buying  a  dairy  with  money 
that  was  advanced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  after  he  had  made  a  study 
and  determined  that  such  a  purchase 
would  be  desirable. 

So  my  amendment  would  place  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  burden  of 
determining  whether  such  mergers 
would  tend  to  create  monopoly.  Con- 
trary to  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  suggested,  farmers  are  subject  to 
regulation.  The  farm  cooperatives  cer- 
tainly are.  I  refer  to  the  act  and  ask 
Senators  to  look  at  the  last  page  of  the 
committee  report,  which  relates  to  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  What  does  it  pro- 
vide in  section  2?  If  in  any  case  farm- 
ers, by  acting  together,  are  able  unduly 
to  enhance  the  price — in  other  words, 
if  they  are  able  to  get  a  price  which  is 
excessive  or  unreasonable — it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
ceed against  them.  He  then  invokes  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
proceed  to  prosecute  the  farmers,  seek- 
ing to  require  that  they  reduce  the  price. 

The  section  I  am  seeking  to  reinsert 
gives  additional  power,  which  makes  the 
antitrust  laws  even  more  effective  than 
before.  It  gives  him  an  additional 
pov.er,  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  require  these  farmers  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  assets,  if  they  have 
unduly  enhanced  the  prices.  That  lan- 
guage is  at  the  desk. 

So  these  farmers  are  subject  to  that 
price  regulation — much  more  regulation 
than  that  imposed  on  the  television  sta- 
tions by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  because  while  the  Commis- 
sion determines  who  will  get  the  licenses 
and  what  is  material  fit  to  go  on  the  air, 
there  is  no  regulation  whatever  as  to  the 
rates  the  television  stations  can  charge 
their  advertisers  or  can  charge  for  pro- 
viding service;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
banks,  which  may  be  regulated  by  cer- 
tain State  usury  laws,  but  have  no  reg- 
ulation in  regard  to  the  amount  of  profit 
they  can  make,  and  are  not  even  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  provision 
about  not  substantially  lessening  com- 
petition when  they  merge. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  case  is  clear  that 
faiTHors  should  be  entitled  to  as  favor- 
able consideration  as  are  the  business 
groups.  Some  persons  feel  more  friendly 
toward  these  groups  than  they  do  to- 
ward pipelines;  I  refer  particularly  to 
gas  pipelines.  If  we  are  going  to  give 
this  break  to  all  these  groups,  I  sub- 
mit it  is  fair  to  give  it  to  the  farmer 
cooperatives.  Certainly  the  test  is  there ; 
namely,  the  test  in  regard  to  substan- 
tially lessening  competition. 


The  ijerson  who  would  make  the 
decision  should  not  be  the  Attorney 
General,  who  in  some  cases  has  been 
altogether  too  disposed  to  spend  his  ap- 
propriation in  trying  to  prosecute  some 
strawberry  farmers  or  some  dairy  farm- 
ers, when  he  should  be  prasecuting  the 
economic  giants  of  America  ^ 

The  amendment  places  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agi-iculture  the  responsibility  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  tendency 
to  create  a  monopoly  or  whether  com- 
petition would  be  substantially  lessened 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President — — 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana should  be  adopted.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  an  injustice. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  I  have  been 
shocked  to  find  the  Attorney  General 
lending  his  great  office  to  the  attack 
which  has  been  made  on  the  farmers  of 
America.  But  I  still  think  the  Presi- 
dency is  an  even  higher  office  than  the 
Attorney  Generalship;  and  certainly  we 
should  know  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  thinks — or  thought — 
about  farmer  cooperatives. 

So  I  shall  read  into  the  Record  the 
statement  of  John  F.  Kennedy  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  1960: 

Farmers'  marketing,  purchasing,  ar.d  serv- 
ice cooperatives  are  an  essential  part  of  our 
American  system  of  private  enterprises,  and 
as  such  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
function  effectively. 

These  are  the  farmers'  own  eiiterprises, 
established  by  them  to  give  greater  bargain- 
ing power  in  the  marketplace  when  they  sell 
their  products,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  production  supplies,  and  Uj  provide 
necessary  services 

Farmers  suffer  an  almost  unique  disad- 
vantage in  our  modern  economy.  Millions 
of  individual  farmers  compete  against  each 
other  when  they  sell  their  products.  Buf 
the  markets  in  which  the  farmer  sells  his 
products  are  dominated  to  an  ever-increas- 
ing degree  by  a  shrinking  numtxjr  <A  buyers. 
The  m.irkct  power  of  those  ftwcr  and  larger 
firms  grows  steadily  as  e.^,ch  comes  to  com- 
mand a  growing  share  of  the  total  market. 

A  most  impomnt  first  step  to  take  in  re- 
storing f.irmers'  income  is  to  create  a  climate 
in  which  farmers  can  combine  their  re- 
sources as  is  done  within  other  groups  in 
our  economy,  and  thus  incre:i5e  their  bar- 
gaining power  in  buying  and  selling 

The  Federal  Government  has  both  an  op- 
portunity and  an  otahg.ttion  to  assist  by 
providing  a  favorable  economic  and  legal 
climate  for  farmers  to  help  themselves  In 
this  way.  This  will  be  one  of  the  first  steps 
which  a  new  Democratic  fidministration  will 
undertake  in  Its  efforts  to  raise  farm  income. 
■We  can — and  we  will — help  to  create  this  cli- 
mate In  which  farmers  can  work  together  to 
strengthen  their   bargaining  power. 

I  believe  in  the  spirit  a.i  w:ll  as  the  letter 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  platform  pledge 
to  protect  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  farm- 
ers to  work  together  effectively  through  their 
own  cooperative  enterprtse.s.  I  stand  be- 
hind that  pledge,  and  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration will  carry  it  out 

During  the  past  8  years,  farmer  coopera- 
tives have  been  harassed  by  confusing,  con- 
flicting, and  openly  hostile  policies  of  the 
Republican  admlnistratlitn's  Treasury  and 
Justice  Departments.  The  administration's 
hostility  toward  cooperatives  has  been  sup- 


ported and  encouraged  from  the  White  House 
itself  and  by  certaiQ  powerful  Republican 
leaders.  Under  this  Republican  administra- 
tion, even  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
retreated  from  Its  traditional  mission  of 
championing    farmer    cooperatives. 

Farmers  who  choose  to  sell  their  products 
and  buy  their  supplies  through  their  own 
cooperatives  have  an  unqualified  right  to  do 
so  The  Federal  Government  should  de- 
fend and  protect  that  right,  instead  of  at- 
U'mptmg  tu  abridge  it  as  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  done. 

That  is  a  wonderful  statement;  and 
if  we  simply  change  the  word  "Repub- 
lican" to  "Democrat."  the  statement 
would  be  just  as  good  today  as  it  was  last 
Sepuniber. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement: 

Ivikewise.  farmers  have  an  unqualified 
right  to  invest  in  their  cooperatives  in  any 
way  they  see  fit.  Including  the  savings 
whii  h  they  realize  through  operation  of  their 
own  cooperatives  The  Federal  Government 
h.is  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  single  out  the 
investments  made  by  farmers  in  their  own 
i-rioperatives  for  special  restrictions  and 
penalties 

Farrrers  who  patrrii.'.ze  Cooperatives 
should  be  liable  for  a  single  tax  on  their  in- 
cotne  Just  as  other  citizens  are.  including 
that  part  of  their  income  which  comes  to 
them   through   their  coopecatlves. 

Nor  does  the  Federal  Government  ha\e 
any  right  or  reason  to  fix  arbitrarily  the  rate 
of  interest  on  such  investments  nor  their 
duration.  I  publicly  and  vigorously  op- 
(xised  the  recommendation.";  which  were  made 
by  the  Republican  administration  to  hamper 
f  irmer  cooperatives  in  this  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tune  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  have  2 
more  minutes,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  4  more  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  'Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
4  additional  minute.'^. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  statement  by  John  F.  Kennedy. 
on  September  21.  1960: 

Farmers  are  entitled  to  adequate  legnl 
protection  of  their  right  to  operate  efficiently 
through  cooperatives.  To  secure  this  legal 
protection  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  of  1922 
was  adopted,  with  bipartisan  support.  This 
act  .simply  gives  farmers  the  right  to  organl/e 
and  to  operate  voluntary  busness  associa- 
tions to  market  their  products,  and  to  make 
tiie  contracts  necessary  to  carry  out  that 
purpose.  This  act  rightfully  does  not  give 
farmers  the  freedom  to  engage  In  predatoiy 
bii.siness  practices,  and  It  was  never  Intended 
t  1  do  .so. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  the  im- 
portant part  of  the  entire  statement: 

Recent  court  decisions,  however,  have 
Jeopardized  the  right  of  farmers  to  act  to- 
gether effectively  and  efficiently  In  process- 
ing and  marketing  their  products  which  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  was  Intended  to  pro- 
tect. It  Is  of  special  importance  that  tlie 
original  Intent  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
be  reaffirmed  and  clarified  by  Congress  In 
unmistakable  terms.  This  will  be  recom- 
mended to  Congress  by  a  new  Democratic 
administration  early  next  year. 

I  have  no  comment  to  make  on  that 
statement. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question, 
in  the  time  under  my  control :  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  when  our  great 
President  was  running  for  office,  only  a 
year  ago.  he  was  promising  to  give  just 
the  kind  of  relief  that  this  amendment 
would  give  to  farmers? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Absolutely  so.  If  I  am 
able  to  read  the  English  language,  he 
was  promising  to  give  the  very  tiling 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  successful  in  defeating  today,  on 
this  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that 
in  light  of  the  statement  read  just  now 
by  tile  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, and  in  light  of  the  position  of  the 
administi"ation,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  should  be 
adopted  unanimously. 

I  regard  the  Senator  from  'V^crmont 
(Mr.  AikknJ  as  one  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural leaders  in  tlie  Senate.  His  dis- 
tinguished associate,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  1  Mr.  Young  J.  is  another 
of  the  great  leaders  in  the  Senate  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllekderI.  brings 
tills  bill  to  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate  in- 
cluding the  provisions  along  the  lines  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

So  thus  is  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
the  correction  of  an  injustice. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  the  matter 
crystal  clear:  I  have  gone  into  this  mat- 
ter. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sup- 
ports the  bill  and  the  provisions  which 
were  in  the  bill.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  does  what  sub- 
section (c)  of  the  bUl  provided,  with 
the  exception  that  the  amendment 
tightens  up  the  bill,  in  terms  of  any  pos- 
sibility of  Injury  to  competition  or  any 
tendency  toward  the  creation  of  monop- 
oly. 

I  submit  that  the  administration  does 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  find  out. 

I  submit  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, speaking  for  the  administration 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  in  the  field 
of  farm  cooperatives,  and  in  the  field  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  supports  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  attempt- 
ing to  do  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  to  join  ranks  to  correct 
an  mjustlce.  Frankly,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  made  a  pKJwerful  argu- 
ment in  tei-ms  of  subsection  (c>.  The 
Senate  saw  fit  to  strike  subsection  (c>. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made 
corrective  adjustments  of  subsection  (o 
by  tightening  the  language  and  the  con- 
trols which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  able  to  utilize  In  order  to  pro- 
tect consumers  and  competition  and 
prevent  monopoly. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  restore  the 
language. 


I  c<xnpllment  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Eixunder] 
for  bringing  this  proposal  to  the  Senate. 
Farm  cooperatives  are  not  a  threat  to 
economic  free  enterprise  in  America. 
Farm  cooperatives  are  about  as  free  as 
enterprise  can  be. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
will  do  much  toward  what  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Republican  Party  has  also  been  con- 
sistently on  record  as  wanting  to 
strengthen  cooperatives.  Inasmuch  as  I 
have  appealed  to  Senators  on  the  Sena- 
tor's side  of  the  aisle  to  live  up  to  their 
party  s  pledge,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  appealed  to  Senators  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana will  be  unanimously  approved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  I  have 
the  flooi".  Does  tlie  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  5 
minutei,  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
voted  for  the  three  Kefauver  amend- 
ments because  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
monopolies,  exercised  by  whatever  busi- 
ness identity  in  om-  economy,  ought  not 
to  be  permitted;  tind  monopolies  that 
unduly  restrain  trade  ought  not  to  be 
permitted,  wliether  such  a  monopoly  is 
perpetrated  by  a  partnership,  a  corpora- 
tion, an  individual,  an  unincorporated 
a^.sociation.  or  a  cooperative. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Kefauvzr]  made  the  statement 
that  we  should  not  allow  our  judgments 
to  be  dominated  by  formalism.  By  "for- 
malism. "  he  meant  that  we  should  not 
accept  mere  names  as  determmative  of 
our  thinking. 

Judgments  should  be  determined  by 
principles  applied  to  the  facts.  It  was 
on  that  basis  that  I  supported  the  Sen- 
ator's proposals  three  times,  believmg 
that  monopolies  that  can  be  perpetrated 
cannot  contribute  to  the  development  of 
a  sound  economy  and  social  advance- 
ment. 

This  afternoon  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  point  out 
that  2  years  ago — to  be  exact,  on  May  14. 
1959 — the  Senate  passed  a  bill  that 
placed  the  power  of  determinmg  whether 
mergers  shall  be  held  among  banks  in 
specific,  supposedly  friendly  agencies  of 
the  Government.  At  that  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauvkr] 
very  vigorously  argued  that  he  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  proposal,  because  he 
thought  that  the  approval  of  a  merger 
ought  to  be  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General. 


When  the  vote  was  cast,  it  was  over- 
whelmingly decided  by  the  Senate  that 
mergers  of  banks  shall  not  be  approved 
or  disapproved  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  but  by  the  written 
approval  of  three  Federal  agencies. 
Those  thiee  Federal  agencies  were  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  CuiTency.  At  that 
tune  the  argrmient  made  was  identical 
to  the  one  now  made — ^keep  this  control 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Tlie  argument,  on  the  contrary,  by 
the  bankers  and  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  was  that  we  should  place  the 
control  of  mergers  in  those  agencies  of 
Government  that  were  keenly  and  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
!Mr.  Long]  made  his  argument  this  af- 
ternoon, pointing  out  the  fact  of  2  years 
ago,  I  became  alarmed  that  2  years  ago 
I  possibly  took  a  course  that  was  incon- 
si.-tent  with  my  cotirse  today.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  Record,  and  I  found 
that  what  I  did  2  years  ago  was  thor- 
oughly consistent  with  what  I  am  doing 
today. 

I  respectfully  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ix)uisiana  that  the  bill  dealing  with 
bankers  does  not  conform  with  his  de- 
scription of  the  situation  today.  The 
bill  dealing  with  bankers  still  prohibits 
monopolistic  operations  and  combina- 
tions that  will  unduly  restrain  trade. 
That  was  provided  for  in  the  bill  of  2 
years  ago. 

Today  the  amendment  ofifered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  embodies,  prac- 
tically with  complete  identity,  the  same 
lan,^uage  that  was  embodied  ^n  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Virgmia 
(Mr.  Robertson]  2  years  ago,  and  which 
I  believe  the  Senate  approved  by  a  vote 
of  55  to  29.  Is  that  the  correct  vote? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  57  to  28. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  of  the  behef. 
and  I  want  it  generally  understood,  that 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  may 
have  been  too  lax  in  allowing  mergers 
and  consohdations. 

If  I  viewed  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  on  the  basis  of  that 
theory,  I  would  vote  against  it;  but  I 
cannot  vote  against  his  proposal,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  vote  for  it,  for  this  reason ; 
If  we  gave  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  power  to  control  con- 
solidations of  railroads,  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  the  power 
to  control  mergers  of  communicaticns 
s^'stems,  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  the  right  to  control  mergers 
of  banks — then  I  submit  that  we  ought 
to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  power  to  deal  with  farmers,  impos- 
ing upon  him,  however,  the  limitation 
that  there  should  be  no  monopoly  or  im- 
due  restraint  of  trade.  For  that  reason. 
I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  r>akota.  Mr. 
President,  I  asked  for  this  time  so  that 
I  might  address  an  inquiry  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Why  did  the  Senator  insert  the  words 
"In  the  case  of  any  such  determination" 
in  the  last  sentence?  It  seems  to  me 
that  language  possibly  would  restrict  the 
Secretary  in  the  authority  to  "require 
divestiture  of  the  assets,  stock,  or  other 
share  capital."  In  the  original  para- 
graph this  language  was  attached,  in 
the  first  part.  If  the  Secretary  makes  a 
determination  that  "such  acquisition, 
merger,  or  consolidation  would  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition,"  I  do  not 
see  how  one  could  turn  around  and  say, 
"In  the  case  of  any  such  determination, 
the  Secretary — " 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he  should 
eliminate  the  words  "In  the  case  of  any 
such  determination,"  so  as  to  give  to 
the  Secretary  the  same  authority  he 
would  have  had.  The  paragraph  would 
be  improved  by  the  limitation  that  the 
acquisition  could  not  be  made  if  the  Sec- 
retary determined  there  was  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  words 
"in  the  case  of  any  such  determination," 
are  language  which  the  committee  re- 
ported. I  did  not  propose  to  change 
that  language. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  look  at  page  139  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  The  Sen- 
ator will  note  the  language  "and  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  the  Secretary" 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
language  gave  the  Secretary  the  author- 
ity to  make  the  additional  requirement 
and  did  not  condition  it  upon  having 
found  a  monopoly.  If  the  Senator  will 
take  out  the  words  "in  the  case  of  any 
such  determination,"  I  think  he  will 
strengthen  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  do 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  words  "in  the  case  of 
any  such  determination,"  and  to  make 
a  capital  letter  on  "The." 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  require  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  does  not 
require  unanimous  consent.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  been  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  the  amendment 
should  also  be  modified  to  provide  a  sub- 
section idi  : 

Wherever  the  word  "association"  appears 
la  section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  in- 
sert immediately  thereafter  the  words,  'or 
federation  of  associations". 

That  would  mean  that  federations  of 
associations    of    cooperatives    would    be 


covered,  because  it  is  intended  that  the 
Secretsury  of  Agriculture  should  also  have 
the  power  to  proceed  against  any  asso- 
ciations of  cooperatives,  in  the  event  they 
should  unduly  enhance  prices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  send 
the  language  to  the  desk.  Mr.  President. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  139.  after  line  8.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(c)  The  Capper-Volstead  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  section  1  thereof: 

"  Any  such  association  or  federation  of 
such  associations  may.  in  addition  to  the 
rights  otherwise  conferred  by  law.  acquire 
directly  or  indirectly  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  assets,  stock  or  other  share  capital  of 
any  other  such  association  or  any  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  the  same  or  a  related  kind  of 
commerce  or  may  merge  or  consolidate  with 
any  other  such  association  or  any  such  cor- 
poration, subject  to  the  terms,  limitations. 
and  procedures  set  forth  in  section  2  hereof 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
acquisition,  merger,  or  consolidation  would 
substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly.  The  Secretary,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  orders  provided  for  by  section  2. 
may  require  divestiture  of  the  assets,  stock 
or  other  share  capital,  held  in  violation  of 
this  Act,  if  any  there  be,  in  such  manner  and 
within  such  time  as  he  may  prescribe.' 

"(d)  Wherever  the  word  'association'  ap- 
pears In  section  2  of  the  Capper-Volst«ad 
Act  Insert  Immediately  thereafter  the  words 
'or  federation  of  associations'." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distiiiRuished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore!. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  amendment 
whiclr  is  being  sponsored  by  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana,  because  if  the 
amendment:  is  agreed  to  the  Senate  will 
actually  be  repudiating  the  action  it  took 
a  short  wh:!e  ago  wheji  it  voted  for  the 
Kefauver  amendment  by  a  vot*^  of  .^SO 
to  34. 

In  all  the  discussion  this  afternoon 
we  are  overlooking  the  foruotten  man. 
the  consumer  of  America.  Everybody 
wants  the  case  to  be  brought  before  the 
man  who  is  sympathetic  to  aariculture. 
Everybody  wants  to  make  sure  that  the 
farmer  will  get  a  pood  price.  Certainly 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  inter- 
ested in  that.  too. 

However,  Mr.  President,  who  is  think- 
ing about  the  consumer?  If  we  do  not 
put  this  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  we  shall  ac- 
tually be  forgetting  and  oveilookinc  the 
consumer  of  America. 

The  argument  is  made  this  afternoon. 
"In    the   case   of    banks   we    go    to   the 
ComptroUei."     Banks     are     controlled 
They  are  rt  gulated  as  to  what  they  can 
charge  for  interest. 

When  Senators  talk  about  the  airlines, 
they  talk  a'oout  going  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  but  when  the  ai''ltnes 
would  like  to  have  an  increase  in  rates 
the  public  has  a  riaht  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance and  to  be  heard. 

We  have  talked  about  other  merueis 
Surely,  they  come  before  the  regulatory 
agencies.     Why  is  that?     It  is  becau.se 
tho.se  are  regulated  industries. 


Who  regulates  the  cooperatives? 
Who  tells  the  cooperatives,  "You  may  be 
charging  too  much  money." 

Let  us  carry  this  to  ultimate  ridicu- 
lousness. Let  us  assume  that  every 
farmer  in  the  country  joins  one  coop- 
erative, and  that  there  is  no  more  com- 
petition, because  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture thinks  that  is  a  good  thing. 

Usually,  when  there  is  appointed  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  ap- 
pointed? Is  it  a  man  who  has  been 
interested  in  the  consumers  of  America? 
He  may  be  interested  in  them  inciden- 
tally, but  usually  he  is  a  man  who  is 
sympathetic  to  the  farmers  of  America. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  farmers  pro- 
tected, but  I  say  to  my  friend  that  if  we 
continue  doing  things  to  the  consumers 
of  America  we  may  be  killing  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg.  We  may  go 
too  far  in  protecting  the  sacred  cow  of 
agriculture.  We  may  go  so  far  in  for- 
getting the  consumers  of  America  that 
one  day  we  shall  see  removed  from  the 
statute  books  much  good  legislation. 

I  say  that  the  man  we  should  be  try- 
ing to  protect  is  the  consumer  of  Amer- 
ica. What  is  wrong  with  leaving  the 
re.spoirsibility  to  the  Attorney  General, 
who  will  see  that  there  is  enough  com 
petition  even  in  this  field  to  make  sure 
that  prices  for  goods  to  the  consumer 
are  fair  and  reasonable? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
LONG  of  Louisiana  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  first  to  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jer.sey.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  state  whether 
he  thinks  it  would  be  quite  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  amendment  to  provide 
that  all  industry  in  this  country  might 
merge  or  consolidate  with  the  approval 
.solely 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Positively.  I  antici- 
pated the  question  of  my  good  friend 
from  New  Jersey,  because  I  knew  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  going  to  say.  Any 
time  we  are  interested  in  any  phase  of 
our  economy,  we  go  to  the  Secretary  who 
is  very  sympathetic  to  that  phase.  What 
happens  to  the  public  generally?  What 
about  the  people  who  buy  the  food? 
Who  will  protect  them? 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  sure 
we  protect  what?  It  is  to  make  sure 
that  wc  protect  high  prices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  protect  the 
farmers  of  America.  I  have  voted  for 
them.  I  shall  continue  to  vote  for  them. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill.  However,  I  say 
that  we  are  going  a  step  too  far.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  repudiate  the  action  we 
took  a  short  time  ago.  All  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver  I  is  try- 
lUR  to  do  is  what  he  has  done  with  re- 
spect to  food  and  drugs.  He  is  trying 
to  protect  the  man  who  has  to  buv  the.se 
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things.  Tliat  is  why  he  stood  upon  this 
floor  aiul  offered  his  amendment.  He 
is  int<?rested  in  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica. That  is  the  reason  why  I  voted  for 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  vote  for  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  tlie  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  CIO  could  not 
merge?     They  are  not  regulated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Where  does  the  con- 
sumer enter,  in  respect  to  the  labor 
movement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Every  time 
wages  are  raised,  the  consumer  must  pay 
them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  that  must  be 
done  through  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  man  who  will  have  to 
pay  the  higher  wages  sits  with  them  and 
has  to  decide.  Who  decides  in  this  case 
what  tlie  price  will  be  for  the  con- 
.sumers'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ijoui.siana.  Both  the 
person  who  buys  and  the  person  who 
sells. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Labor  has  to  use  col- 
lective bargaining.  I  knew  the  Senator 
would  ask  that  question.  Labor  has  to 
sit  down  with  management,  and  man- 
agement must  decide  whether  to  pay  the 
price.  There  is  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
that  instance.  When  will  the  consumer 
be  heard  in  this  case? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  it  not 
occur  to  the  Senator  that  the  farmers 
will  have  to  sit  down  and  do  business 
with  such  concerns  as  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  LouLsiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  L<;)uisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  said  that  he  wishes 
to  protect  the  consumer.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  consumer,  also. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  What 
corporation  in  America — other  than  a 
few  regulated  monopolies  which,  by  the 
nature  of  their  activity,  are  regulated — 
has  a  price  contro  law  which  provides 
that  it  cannot  charge  a  price  which  is 
unduly  high?  There  is  no  such  corpo- 
ration. Some  of  tiem  are  charging  50 
times  the  cost  of  production  of  items. 
We  pay  it.  and  thc:e  is  no  price  control 
law  to  cover  it. 

However,  there  i^  a  price  control  law 
with  respect  to  Ih.e  faim  cooperatives. 
I  ask  Senators  to  lOok  at  the  language 
in  the  bill  with  respect  to  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act.  It  provides  that  if  the 
farmers,  by  woikiug  together,  are  able 
to  control  the  maiket  and  to  get  an  un- 
duly high  price  it  i.'.  not  simply  the  right 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  proceed  against  them  and  to  make 
tliem  reduce  the  price. 

The  committee  has  reported  a  bill 
which  provides  Uiat  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  right  to  make  these  coopera- 
tives divest  themselves  of  their  assets. 


That  is  a  price  control  law  which  has 
never  been  used.  Do  Senators  know 
w  hy?  The  farmers  hare  never  been  able 
to  achieve  that  degree  of  economic  con- 
centration. They  never  have.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  the  Secretary  has 
had  to  do  is  exactly  the  opposite.  He 
has  had  to  move  in  and  provide  market- 
ing orders,  fixing  minimum  prices  for 
miik  and  mimmiun  prices  for  this  and 
that,  in  order  that  the  faimer  can  get 
a  price  as  high  as  90  percent  of  parity, 
or  even  less  than  90  percent  of  parity 
in  many  cases. 

But  tiiese  operators  are  controlled  by 
a  price  control  law  which  is  now  on  the 
statute  books.  The  Senator  ha.>  said 
that  those  people  are  not  regulated.  He 
i.s  interested  in  Uie  consumer.  I  point 
out  tliat  television  stations  are  not  regu- 
lated in  one  line.  They  can  make  a 
thousand  percent  profit  if  they  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  so.  There  is  no  regulation 
at  ail  on  how  much  profit  such  stations 
can  make. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presiden;.,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  point  wh  ch  he 
has  raised? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yieli. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  The  Senator  iinows 
that  one  cannot  operate  a  televisioa  sta- 
tion Without  getting  a  license  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    So  wtiat? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  license  is  good 
for  only  3  years  and  then  must  l>e  re- 
newed. If  the  station  does  not  oi)erate 
in  the  public  interest,  its  license  w  11  not 
be  renewed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  .Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

Yes.  one  must  have  a  license  to  oper- 
ate a  television  station,  but  that  fact 
does  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with  what 
the  station  can  Uien  charge  the  pubhc. 
It  can  charge  anything  it  wishes  when 
it  obtains  a  license.  When  a  licerse  is 
applied  for,  no  questions  aie  asked  as  to 
what  the  rates  will  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presideiit.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  vield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Se.:iator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore  1,  who 
is  the  expert  in  the  Senate  on  communi- 
cations, whether  he  can  give  us  a  .single 
instance  in  which  a  television  station  has 
had  its  license  revoked?  Such  act.on  is 
not  taken,  and  the  Senator  from  Flhode 
Island  knows  that  it  is  not.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  say  that  stations  have  their  li- 
censes revoked.  They  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Perhaps  that  is  be- 
cause the  industry  has  been  behfiving. 
What  has  that  argument  to  do  with  the 
price  of  apples?  The  television  prod- 
uct— its  programs — are  free  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  say  tD  my 
good  friend,  if  he  will  yield  for  another 
question 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  insist  on  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  have 
attempted  to  make  clear,  pipelines  are 


permitted  to  merge.  Such  mergers  do 
not  require  Uie  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General.  All  that  is  required  is  the  con- 
sent of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  Committee  on  Commerce,  of  wluch 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastore]  is  a  member,  reported  the  bill 
which  resulted  in  that  law.  I  do  not 
tliink  the  Senator  was  a  member  of  tlie 
committee  at  the  tim.e,  but  that  is  the 
law. 

We  permit  banks  to  merge,  and  such 
mergers  do  not  require  the  consent  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Suites.  Certainly  banks  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  tiie  test  that  we  would  im- 
ix>se  on  farmers.  Labor  unioixs  are  per- 
mitted to  merge  without  restraint. 

The  Senator  would  like  to  suggest  that 
such  activities  are  different.  Labor 
unions  in  bargaining  for  wages  must  s:t 
down  and  bargain  with  employers.  Farm 
cooperatives  must  also  sit  down  and 
bargain  -Aith  a  corjxji-ation  such  as.  for 
example,  the  National  Dairy  Products 
Corp.,  which  enjoys  a  business  of  $1,500 
million  a  year.  The  largest  milk  co- 
operatives one  can  find  today  is  doing 
a  business  of  perhaps  $40  million  or  $50 
million  in  the  District.  How  does  that 
situation  compare  with  the  $1,500  mil- 
lion business  of  a  single  corporation  like 
the  National  Dairy  Products  Corp. ?  But 
we  propose  to  keep  such  cooperatives  tied 
to  a  test  by  which  they  cannot  merge  if 
tlie  Secretary-  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  the  consoUdation  would  substan- 
tially lessen  comp>etition  or  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly. 

In  taking  such  action  we  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  power  that  the  Sec- 
retary never  had.  If  he  finds  tliat  any 
farm  cooperative  or  any  federation  of 
coojieratives  that  now  exists  or  may  exist 
in  the  future,  imduly  increases  the  price, 
he  may  order  them  to  divest  themselves 
of  their  assets.  In  addition,  tlie  Secretary 
has  the  other  po#ers  available  to  him  in 
the  price  control  process.  So  we  have  a 
tighter  control.  The  Senator  ftom  Ver- 
mont read  the  stat«nent  of  Jack  Ken- 
nedy when  he  was  running  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
said  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
he  proposed  to  do.  He  would  try  to  over- 
come the  burden  of  some  of  the  decisions 
like  the  one  in  the  Embassy  Dairy  ca.«e. 
to  make  it  possible  for  farm  cooperatives 
to  work  together  in  the  way  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  work.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  decision  would  be 
made  by  one  who  would  be  expected  to 
be  more  friendly  to  the  farmer. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  voted  for  the  amendment  to 
strike  the  committee  proposal,  is  sup- 
porting the  present  amendment  because 
he  has  said,  and  I  think  correctly,  that 
the  amendment  is  on  all  fours  with  what 
Congress  did  in  1959.  At  that  time  Con- 
gress provided  that  banks  could  merge 
if  they  had  the  consent  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  in  the  event  that 
he  is  the  one  who  has  the  power  to 
regulate;  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Cor- 
poration, if  that  body  was  the  one  which 
had  the  power;  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  if  that  body  had  to  consider  ihe 
merger. 
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That  measure  affecting  banks  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  approximately  52 
to  20. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senat<M-  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute.  If  we  are 
to  provide  for  mergers  of  banks,  airlines 
and  others,  including  labor,  and  permit 
them  to  consolidate  and  merge  world 
without  end  and  not  ask  any  questions 
as  to  how  much  such  organizations  bar- 
gained for,  we  should  consider  more 
carefully  the  argimient  in  respect  to  the 
farmer.  Senators  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  the  Airline  Pilots  Association  can 
decide  tomorrow  that  $35,000  a  year  is 
not  s\ifflcient  for  a  pilot,  and  that  a  pilot 
must  be  paid  $75,000.  If  such  demand 
were  made,  the  pilots  would  be  paid  the 
desired  amount,  and  there  would  be  no 
recourse  to  any  board.  The  airlines 
would  either  pay  the  wage  or  the  public 
would  not  fly  on  the  airlines.  The  air- 
lines would  be  shut  down  until  they  were 
ready  to  pay  the  amount  demanded. 

If  we  are  to  consider  all  the  activities 
which  I  have  mentioned,  the  least  we 
can  do  for  the  farmer,  who  is  in  the 
lowest  income  group  of  any  segment  of 
our  economy,  is  to  let  his  case  as  to 
whether  a  merger  will  create  a  mo- 
nopoly or  tend  to  lessen  competition  be 
decided  by  one  who  would  be  expected 
to  be  friendly  to  him. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  should  be 
the  case,  because  the  Secrete  ry  of  Agri- 
culture is  in  most  instances  the  one 
who  makes  the  loans  so  that  farmers 
may  buy  a  cannery  or  a  dairy.  If  the 
Secretary  has  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing the  loans,  let  him  be  the  one  who 
would  decide  whether  the  farmers'  ac- 
tion would  create  a  monopoly  or  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition.  If  he 
should  make  the  decision,  then  let  us 
not  have  the  Attorney  General  spend- 
ing his  appropriation  trying  to  prose- 
cute farmers  while  presenting  the  ex- 
cuse for  not  prosecuting  the  big  fellows 
that  he  did  not  have  enough  money  to 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  and  the  Pres- 
ident on  this  issue.  The  best  way  I  know 
to  determine  what  the  position  of  the 
administration  is,  is  to  look  at  the  bill, 
at  least  insofar  as  concerns  section 
401  <c),  which  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender]  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  If  Sena- 
tors will  look  at  page  77  of  the  bill,  they 
will  find  that  section  401(c)  was  stricken 
out  by  virtue  of  the  Proxmire  substitute. 
Section  401(c)  represented.  I  understand, 
the  position  of  the  President,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  If  I  am  mistaken  on  that 
point,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
correct  me. 

Section  401(c)  provides  in  substance 
that  cooperatives  may  merge  or  acquire 
the  assets  of  another  cooperative  unless 


the  effect  would  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly, 
which  is  the  protective  language,  of 
course,  of  .section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
against  consolidations  and  mergers.  Of 
course,  the  Clayton  Act  is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  so  that 
section  401  c)  as  recommended  by  the 
administration  would  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  also  would  have 
jurisdiction. 

So  the  position  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  admin- 
istration is  that  they  want  the  decision 
whether  competition  will  be  substan- 
tially lessened  and  whether  a  tendency 
to  creation  of  a  monopoly  exists  made 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is 
the  law  enforcement  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  refer  the  Senators  to  the 
letter  of  Judge  Loevinger.  the  head  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  is  reprinted  on 
page  13357  of  the  Record  of  yesterday, 
in  which  he  makes  a  very  substantial 
and  sound  argument  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  the  facilities  and 
the  background  for  administering  the 
antitrust  laws.    That  is  its  business. 

To  proliferate  the  enforcement  of  our 
laws  throughout  every  agency  would 
render  those  laws  ineffective  aideed 

It  has  been  brought  out  that  the  regu- 
lation of  business  enterprises  which  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  utility,  such  as  bank.s 
and  railroads,  or  pipelines  and  oil  com- 
panies, is  carried  out  by  other  agencies 
in  the  Fedei-al  Government.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  banks.  They  are  regulated 
for  some  purpo.ses  either  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  bank  involved. 

In  such  cases,  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment decides  whether  they  can  go 
into  business  in  the  first  instance,  gen- 
erally what  their  profit  can  be.  An 
agency  decides,  in  the  case  of  railroads, 
where  they  can  operate  and.  in  the  case 
of  banks,  whether  they  can  change  loca- 
tion. From  the  beginning  and  all  the 
way  through,  there  is  regulation  of  such 
utility-type  companies'  operations  by 
Government  agencies.  Let  it  be  noted 
that  that  does  not  mean  that  these 
agencies  have  exclusive  juri.sdiction. 
The  jurisdiction  to  bring  an  antitrust 
suit  is  .still  retained  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

For  example,  in  connection  with  the 
regulation  of  bank  mergers.  I  have  in  my 
hand  the  report  on  Calendar  No.  186. 
dated  April  17.  19.59,  which  has  the 
specific  statement  that  in  the  case  of 
banks.  S.  1062  would  not  affect  in  any 
way  the  applicability  of  the  Sherman 
Act  upon  mergers  or  consolidations.  At 
this  moment  two  or  three  cases  are  pend- 
ing. One  of  them  is  in  Philadelphia, 
against  banks  in  that  city.  It  has  been 
brought  by  rhe  Department  of  Justice 
under  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
under  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
The  Department  claims  that  they 
merged  in  violation  of  these  ari;-;  There 
is  also  the  Lexington  case,  in  which  suit 
has  been  brought  against  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank   &  Trust  Co.  of  Lexington 


and  the  Security  Trust  Co.,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  claiming  Sherman  Act 
violations. 

This  is  not  exclusive  jurisdiction 
which  has  been  given  to  these  agencies. 
I  believe  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  the  right  to  proceed  against  rail- 
roads in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  already  we 
have  had  too  much  placing  of  these 
agencies  in  other  departments  insofar 
as  antitrust  enforcement  is  concerned. 
All  we  want  to  do  is  bring  them  back  in 
so  that  there  will  be  uniform  antitrust 
enforcement.  However,  at  least  they  are 
utility-type  industries  which  are  regu- 
lated to  some  extent,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
That  is  very  different  from  little  manu- 
fiicturing  corporations.  That  is  very 
different  from  cooperatives  dealing  in 
articles  of  commerce  and  selling  and 
purchasing — regular  commerce  activities 
that  we  think  of  in  connection  with  cor- 
porations which  do  not  need  a  permit  to 
go  into  business. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  There  is  one 
point  which  I  believe  has  been  blurred 
over.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  are 
deciding  whether  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Attorney  General  would 
have  the  power  to  make  final  decisions  in 
these  matters.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  that  is  not  an  exact 
way  of  putting  the  case?  The  Attorney 
General  cannot  on  his  own  whim  make  a 
decision  as  to  whether  a  cooperative  or 
a  business  is  in  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  All  he  can  do  is  bring  the  case  be- 
fore the  courts  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  courts  to  determine  whether  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  passed  by  Congress 
in  regard  to  monopolies  or  conspiracies 
restrain  trade,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  are 
being  violated.  'We  ought  to  put  this 
Question  in  better  focus.  What  is  pro- 
posed is  taking  away  from  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  pass  upon 
whether  the  transactions  proposed  here 
are  m  violation  of  principles  established 
by  Congress  in  its  wisdom  a  long  time 
a^o  and  revi-sed  and  strengthened  until 
1913.  but.  I  am  afraid  very  much  weak- 
ened since  that  time. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  know  the  final  language 
of  the  amendment  as  it  has  been  modi- 
fied several  times  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long!.  Under  the  anti- 
trust laws  cases  are  submitted  for 
judicial  determination  by  people  who 
have  education  and  experience  as 
lawyers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  The  amendment 
would  take  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  the  determination  of  whether 
there  is  a  violation  of  the  act  by  reason 
of  a  substantial  lessening  of  competition 
or  the  creation  of  a  monopoly.  It  would 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
A-^riculture,  who  would  sit  as  judge  and 
jury  and  determine  whether  a  merger 
of  giants — which   it  would   have   to   be 
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in  order  to  substantially  lessen  competi- 
tion or  create  a  monopoly — was  justifi- 
able. 

Can  Senators  mragine  a  more  ridicu- 
lous situation  than  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture sitting  in  judgment  as  a  supreme 
court,  apparently  with  the  last  word, 
according  to  the  pending  amendment, 
with  all  the  thousands  of  documents 
that  would  be  brought  in  and  the  wit- 
nesses that  would  be  heard  as  to  the 
sharing  of  the  market,  and  determinmg 
whether  there  was  a  substantial  lessen- 
ing of  competition  or  the  creation  of  a 
monopoly?  It  would  be  a  ridiculous 
situation. 

■What  we  w^ould  have,  if  we  followed 
tlie  amendment,  wDuld  be  the  FHA.  for 
example,  determining  whether  a  merger 
in  connection  with  liomes  created  a  mo- 
nopoly. The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  decide  whetlier  a  merger  in  con- 
nection with  a  bu-i.iess  engaged  in  com- 
merce had  the  same  effect.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Aould  decide  whether 
mergers  in  connection  with  coal  and 
minerals  substantially  lessened  compe- 
tition or  tended  to  create  a  monopoly. 
We  might  have  the  SEC  passing  on 
mergers  of  corporations  in  any  field. 
We  might  have  ihc  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
PHJsition  of  passing  on  mergers  of  great 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  mergers  substantially 
lessened  competition  or  tended  to  cre- 
ate a  monopoly. 

There  would  be  a  complete  breakdown 
of  our  jurispn'denc^  in  connection  with 
antitrust  laws.  It  would  be  substituting 
an  executive  agenoy  without  judicial 
ability  for  an  agency  with  such  ability 
In  the  making  of  c(ecisions  on  compli- 
cated judicial  problems,  such  as  what  is 
meant  by  substantially  le.ssening  compe- 
tition and  what  is  meant  by  a  monopoly. 
It  would  place  in  every  executive  agen- 
cy a  !.^reat  ma.ss  of  investigators  who 
would  collect  all  th  :>  facts — and  this  is 
a  very  difficult  tasc — subpena  records, 
conduct  pretrial  hearings,  and  deal  with 
lawyers.  Every  executive  agency  would 
have  to  be  sitting'  .is  a  court,  to  pass 
upon  whether  something  caused  a  sub- 
stantial les.scning  of  competition  or 
tended  to  create  a  monopoly.  We  might 
as  well  completely  a  jolish  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
if  that  were  to  be  the  case.  There  would 
be  a  complete  breakdown  of  antitrust 
enforcement.  The  surest  way  to  do  that, 
and  the  surest  way  tD  further  foster  the 
monopolistic  trend,  which  has  gone  too 
far  and  which  ought  to  be  stopped — and 
I  hope  the  present  .idministration  will 
do  something  about  it — would  be  to  as- 
sign to  a  person  in  an  agency  the  sole 
responsibility  for  maicing  a  decision,  be 
he  a  civilian  unversed  in  law  or  be  he 
unequipped  to  pass  upon  antitrust  mat- 
ters, and  letting  him  spend  all  his  time 
on  such  matters,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other  duties  which  he  is  supposed  to 
perform. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  last  phase 


of  this  debate.  Yesterday  and  up 
through  the  debate  today,  I  have  listened 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee talk  about  matters  of  substance, 
whether  there  would  be  a  proper  effort 
to  prevent  a  monopoly  and  a  proper  ef- 
fort to  assure  competition. 

Now  that  an  amendment  has  been 
offered  which  includes  both  those  fac- 
tors in  the  clearest  possible  words,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  been  reduced  to  the  point  of  fighting 
on  the  procedural  question — and  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  now — 'Who 
.shall  administer  it,  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  the  Attorney 
General? 

I  think  every  one  of  us  knows  that 
tiie  Department  of  Justice  is  the  most 
overworked  agency  in  the  Government. 
To  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
farmer  is  only  a  secondary  activity  over 
in  the  corner,  as  compared  with  all  the 
organizations  of  business  and  the  prob- 
lems it  must  deal  with.  To  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  farmer  is  a 
person  of  the  greatest  concern  in  the 
Nation.  The  farmers'  problems  are  what 
he  is  trying  to  solve. 

We  have  given  the  right  to  many  oth- 
ers to  appear  before  agencies  that  will 
not  be  harsh  on  them,  but  which  under- 
stand their  problems.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
willing  to  approve  a  monopoly  or  some 
activity  which  would  strike  down  com- 
petition merely  becau.se  he  understands 
the  problems  of  the  farmers.  I  would 
rather  have  a  farmer  go  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  his  legal  staff,  who 
know  something  about  farm  problems 
and  are  working  with  them  every  day, 
than  to  have  him  go  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  to  w  hom  the  farmer  is  some- 
one far  away  on  the  outside,  someone  liv- 
ing in  the  country,  somewhere  out  of 
sight. 

My  second  point  is  that  I  was  inter- 
ested and  a  little  amused  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore]  conjure  up  the  possibility 
that  all  farmers  might  get  into  one  co- 
operative organization,  march  down  the 
field,  and  destroy  the  consumers  of  the 
Nation.  Anyone  who  has  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
1  month,  much  less  almost  15  years,  as  I 
have,  knows  that  when  we  talk  about 
farmers,  we  are  talking  about  the  most 
combative,  most  contentious,  most  inde- 
pendent, most  "imworkmg  together'' 
group  there  is.  We  have  tried  time  and 
time  again  to  get  any  two  of  the  "big 
four"  farm  organizations  together  on  a 
program.  I  shall  not  even  name  them; 
we  all  know  who  they  are.  We  can  never 
get  them  together  on  a  program,  much 
less  persuade  them  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
mon denominator  of  thinking. 

Farmers  are  that  way.  They  are  in- 
dependent. They  are  the  most  inde- 
pendent people  left  in  our  country. 
The  very  idea  of  farmers  ever  combin- 
ing into  one  big  group  to  destroy  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation  is,  I  think,  a 
very  humorous  note  on  which  to  end 
this  debate.  We  are  talking  about  nat- 
ural competitors,  naturally  independent 
people,  who  fight  for  continuance  of 
their  independence. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  ? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wished  to 
throw  a  little  hght  upon  the  Senator's 
expression  of  regret  at  the  lack  of 
unanimity  of  farm  organizations.  I 
sat  in  a  subcommittee  hearmg  this 
morning  on  a  proposal  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  cholera  in  the  United  States. 
At  least  in  my  term  of  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forest- 
ry, for  the  first  time  all  the  major  farm 
organizations  are  at  one  on  a  subject. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  so  glad  to  hear 
that  that  I  am  willing  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  puncture  my  balloon 
The  fact  is  that  on  any  economic  prob- 
lem, it  IS  virtually  impossible  to  get  all 
the  farmers  of  the  country  to  agree. 
They  will  not  be  controlled  from  one 
source.  They  will  combat,  compete,  and 
fight,  one  group  against  another,  one 
industry  against  another.  Everyone 
who  has  served  on  the  Committee  of 
A.griculture  and  Foresty  knows  that. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  assure  tiie 
Senator  from  Florida  that  I  was  not  en- 
deavoring to  puncture  any  balloon.  This 
all  came  to  pass  today.  The  report  has 
not  been  published.  I  thought  there  was 
no  speedier  way  in  which  the  Senate 
could  otherwise  be  apprised  of  this 
unique  situation.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  information,  and  not 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  that  I  made  the 
statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  One  of  my  neighbors  said 
that  probably  the  reason  for  that  is  that 
they  are  suffering  every  day  from  hog 
cholera,  and  the  United  States  is  propos- 
ing to  pay  for  its  eradicption. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  not 
tested  that  by  an  examination  for  deep- 
seated  reasons,  necessarily;  I  am  only 
stating  the  fact. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  will  have  to  be  yielded  back  on  the 
pending  amendment  before  an  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment  can  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  willing  to  yield  back  my  time, 
provided  that  I  may  control  the  time  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Th^ 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  On  page  139. 
after  line  8.  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana by  striking  "Secretary"  in  line  9 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Attorney 
General." 

Mr.  MILLE|l.  Mr.  President,  all  I  am 
seeking  to  do  is  to  bring  this  question 
to  a  head.  Some  of  the  cooperative  or- 
ganizations of  my  State,  who  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, do  not  particularly  care  who 
handles  this  problem,  whether  it  be 
someone  in  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  some- 
one in  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  They  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  previous  lan- 
guage in  this  section.  They  want  to 
have  the  capability  to  enter  into  mergers 
and  consoUdations  without  the  risk  of 
prosecution. 

It  seems  to  me  it  does  not  make  much 
difference;  that  the  interpretation  of 
what  will  be  in  restraint  of  trade  or  what 
will  create  a  monopoly  will  be  pretty  uni- 
form, whether  it  be  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. If  there  is  a  violation,  it  will  be 
handled  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
anyhow.  So  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
treat  the  cooperative  organizations  just 
as  v\  e  treat  any  other  organizations  with 
respect  to  monopoly.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  which 
place  is  "Secretary"  to  be  stricken  and 
"Attorney  General"  substituted? 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  line  9,  the  first  place 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  where  'Secretary"  appears. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  I 
count  it.  line  9  would  strike  out  'Sec- 
retary" in  a  case  in  which  he  could  re- 
quire divestiture  of  assets,  stocks,  or 
other  share  capital. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
ciUly  in  changing  the  word  "Secretary" 
in  the  rest  of  the  amendment.  It  is 
rather  confusing,  because  I  have  not 
.^cen  the  way  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  modified 
near  the  end.  This  part  is  still  pretty 
clear.  If  we  can  have  this  question 
cleared  up,  I  feel  certain  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  if  his  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  will  acquiesce  in  amending  the 
remainder  of  hie  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
what  the  Senator  wishes  to  do  is  change 
the  word,  where  "Secretary"  first  oc- 
curs, to  give  the  Attorney  General  fhe 
authority  to  determine  whether  acquisi- 
tions, mergers,  or  consolidations  would 
lessen  competition. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then 
that  would  be  in  the  seventh  line  of  the 
actual  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  starting  with  (c  i , 
following  the  colon.  For  example,  on 
page  139,  insert  certain  language  at  the 
end  of  the  subsection.  Then  I  count 
f  1  om  there,  and  I  have  it  in  line  9. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  counts  in  that  way,  I  think  it  is 
correct:  I  merely  wish  to  be  clear  as  to 
where  "Secretary"  would  appear. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  we  may  be 
upsetting,  by  either  of  these  amend- 
ments, the  great  judicial  system  which 
has  been  built  up  in  this  country  over  a 
long  period  of  time;  that  is,  the  de- 
termination of  whether  laws  have  been 
violated  is  made  by  •^he  courts,  not  by  the 
Secretary  of  AgncuUare.  or  by  tlie  At- 
torney Gcneiul. 

If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  moans  by 
his  amendmf  nt  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  determine  whether  an  action 
shall  be  l;rou.:ht,  then  I  suggest  that  fol- 
lowing "monopoly"  there  should  appear 
"brinfcs  an  cction  in  a  Federal  court." 
That  would  be  in  conformity  with  the 
present  method  of  judicial  determina- 
tion. 

It  would  be  almost  as  serious  a  mistake 
to  give  to  the  Attorney  G'neral  the  right 
to  sit  as  a  fn;al  court,  as  it  would  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right  to 
sit  as  a  supieme  and  ultimate  court  on 
such  questior.s  as  whether  there  has  been 
a  substantic '  lessening  of  competition  or 
the  creation  of  a  monopoly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  either  the  Socrotary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  At'orney  General. 

Mr.  MILLliR.  That  was  not  the  in- 
tention: and  I  shall  be  happy  to  modify 
accordingly  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  KEFAUVKR.  I  am  sure  the  in- 
tention was  to  permit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
the  action  \v.)uld  be  brought  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Mr.  MILLI:R.     Y-:s. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  S-nator  from 
Iowa  will  modify  accordingly  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Long  amendment,  will  he? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes;  and  I  make  the 
modification  accordingly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiar.a.  Mr.  Pre.ii- 
dent,  will  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
yield  5  minutes  to  me'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  the  .Senator  from  Iowa  will 
not  insist  on  the  amcndm^^nt  he  has 
offered  to  my  amendment,  because  in 
my  judgment  if  the  words  "Attorney 
General"  ar:;  substituted  for  the  word 
"SecretaiT,"  the  amendment  I  have 
ofTered.  if  thus  amended,  would  accom- 
plish exactly  nothing. 

My  amendment  is  to  make  it  clear 
that  when  t.'ie  Secret.ary  cf  Agriculture 
makes  a  stuciy  regarding  the  desirability 
of  making  a  loan  to  a  farmer,  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  purchase  a  dairy  or  a 
packing  plant  or  a  fruit  processing  plant 
or  a  plant  to  dehydrate  orange  juice,  and 
when  the  S- cretary,  after  making  the 
study,  determines  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  pu-cha-se  of  that  plant  would 
not  create  monopoly  and  would  not  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition,  and  after 
the  Secretary  makes  the  loan  of  the 
funds  and  softer  the  farmer  uses  the 
funds  to  make  that  purchase,  the  At- 
torney Genei-al  would  not  be  permitted 
to  exercise  complete  control  in  that  sit- 
uation if  he  arrives  at  an  opinion  pre- 
cisely opposit  e  to  that  of  the  .Secretary. 


On  th.e  other  hand,  if  my  anrvend- 
ment  were  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "Secretary"  and  inserting  the 
words  "Attorney  General",  my  amend- 
ment would  then  mean  exactly  nothing. 

For  instance,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ca.se,  the  farmer  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  requested 
the  loan.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
made  the  study,  and  arrived  at  the  opin- 
ion that  the  proposed  purchase  was  a 
de.^irable  one.  because  it  would  result  in 
creating  competition,  rather  than  in 
lessening  competition,  because  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  purchase  the  cooperative 
wi-Lild  be  able  to  compete  better. 

What  happened?  Some  2  years  after 
all  that  proccduie,  and  after  the  money 
had  been  repaid,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
lice  sued  to  make  the  farmer  divest  hini- 
self  of  the  dairy  he  had  acquired  with 
the  help  and  abetment  and  aid  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  with  tii? 
use  of  Government  funds. 

If  the  words  "Attorney  General"  are 
substituted  for  the  word  "Secretary", 
tliere  will  be  a  return  to  the  mess  which 
the  Perreiaiy  is  seeking  to  correct  and 
wiiicii  I  am  seeking  to  correct. 

Th.ere  are  tiiose  wlio  say  that  a  farmer 
cooperative  might  becouic  a  monopoly, 
and  iJK^y  do  not  like  that.  So  my  amend- 
in.  i  it  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
determine  whether  the  merger  or  con- 
solidation would  lend  to  create  a  monop- 
oly. Under  my  amendment  it  would  be 
iifCLSsary  for  the  ."^-ccietary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  arrive  at  the  opinion  that,  in  his 
judr;mcnt,  the  tran."-action  should  be 
made. 

There  1.3  notliing  new  about  ah  tliai: 
it  is  now  the  existing  law.  If  farmer  co- 
operatives are  able  to  get  sor»".e  eniiance- 
mcnt  of  price,  tlie  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— not  the  Attorney  General^is  the 
one  who  may  determine  that  the  price  is 
too  high.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
find.s  that  the  price  is  too  high,  and  if 
the  farmers  then  refuse  to  reduce  the 
price,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  turn  over  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Attorney  General  will 
i^rosecute  the  farmers.  That  is  the  way 
the  Capper-Vol.stead  Act  has  always 
read. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  decision 
should  be  made  by  the  SecretaiT.  not  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Miller 
amendment  to  my  amendment  will  not 
be  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
Miller  amendment  to  my  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on 
this  question.  I  fi.sk  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  modified  amendment  to  the 
Long  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
ir.odiflcd  amendment  to  the  Long  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  will  be  read. 

Tlie  Leglsl.ative  Clerk.  In  the  modi- 
fied amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Loui.';iana,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  word  "Secretary",  in  line  9,  and  to 
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insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Attorney 
General", 

It  is  proposed  to  s:rike  out  the  period 
in  line  10,  and  to  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"and  brings  an  action  in-ihe  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United* States." 

In  line  11  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  word  "Secretary"  .  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Court." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
Senators  in  control  of  the  time  have 
yielded  back  all  the  time  remaining 
under  their  control. 

Ml'.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  it  in  order  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  when  the  time  is 
limited? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Some 
Senator  who  is  in  control  of  the  time 
must  yield  time  for  the  purpose  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  for  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield 
time  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MILLER,  I  ;im  happy  to  yield 
back  the  time  remaining  under  my 
control. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield 
time  for  the  purpose  Df  the  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quor  am'' 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  let 
me  ask  what  is  now  :he  situation  in  re- 
gard to  the  availability  of  time.  It  is 
now  8:06  p.m..  and  tlie  Senate  has  been 
in  session  ever  since  I)  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. I  think  all  Senators  know  how 
they  wish  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty- 
five  minutes  remain  under  the  control 
of  each  side. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  .Jensey.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent, will  the  Senate r  from  Iowa  yield 
to  me? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  there  should  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  quesJon  of  agreeing  to 
this  amendment  to  the  Long  amendment. 
I  think  it  has  the  peculiar  virtue  of 
raising  the  i-s.sue  veiy  sharply;  and  I 
think  the  resistance  of  .some  Members 
to  the  taking  of  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is 
the  best  recognition  we  could  possibly 
have  of  that  situation 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  have  said,  the 
question  is  whether  we  shall  depart  from 
our  traditional  procecure  of  having  this 
matter  determined  bj  the  courts  of  the 
land,  not  by  administrators.  The  pro- 
vision of  court  procedure,  rather  than 
administrative  decisicn.  was  established 
many,  many  decades  \go.  and  is  respon- 
sible, I  believe,  for  much  of  the  health  of 
our  agricultural  economy,  which  has  be- 
come the  envy  of  the  entire  world 

So  the  issue  now  is  whether  the  Sen- 
ate should  depart  frcm  that  procedure, 
and  should  let  the  determination  be 
made  by   administrative   action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 
Mr.   MILLER.     I   yeld. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  think  the  ques- 
tion can   be   decided  if  both  sides   will 


yield  back  the  time  remaining  under 
their  control,  and  if  the  Senate  then 
proceeds  to  take  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  modified 
Miller  amendment  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Long],  I  think  that  will  bring 
the  matter  to  a  head. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time  under  my  control.  I  am  sure 
that  all  Senators  know  how  they  wish 
to  vote  on  this  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
remaining  on  the  pending  question  has 
been  yielded  back. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
Miller  amendment  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  LoNcl. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  for  a  parliamentarv  inquii"v. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  ask  this  question: 
Is  the  Senate  now  about  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  Miller 
amendment  to  the  Long  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes: 
the  \ote  is  about  to  be  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  modified  Miller 
ain.^  ndment  to  the  modified  Long 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes:  and  if  the 
Miller  amendment  to  the  Long  amend- 
ment is  rejected,  the  next  vote  will  be  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  Long 
amendment,  will  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
IS  correct. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  Miller  amendment  to  the  modi- 
fied Long  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  DODD  1  when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell!. If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay.  '  If  I  were  at  lib- 
berty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
theiefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS  I  when  his  name  was 
called  1 .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY  (when  his  name  was 
called' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sis.sippi  [  Mr.  Eastland]  .   If  he  were  preS' 


ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts  'after 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative  > .  Oii 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCar- 
thy 1.  If  he  w^ere  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vole.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PELL  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote.  I  wouM  vote  "yea."  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  An- 
derson i.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  E.^STLANDl,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator 
fiom  Alaska  I  Mr.  GrieningI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  LongL  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCar- 
thy', the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
McClell.anI,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  MetcalfI,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  :  Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Orei-'on  iMrs.  NeubergerI,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell  I 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vole,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
tlie  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Met- 
calfI. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
vole  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon iMrs.  NeubekgerI.  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  R.andolphJ 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper] 
is  absent  because  of  illness,  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Bridges  I ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts iMr,  Saltonstall],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley] 
are  detained  on  official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

|No.  106] 
YEAS— 32 


Allott 

Clark 

Keating 

Beall 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Bible 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Boggs 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Bush 

Dworshak 

Morton 

Butler 

Engle 

Mundt 

Capehart 

Goldwater 

Pap  tore 

Carroll 

Gore 

Schoeppel 

Case.  N.J. 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak 

HruBka 

WUUams,  Del. 

Church 

Javit* 
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NAYS — 42 


il 


. 


AiKen 

Hin 

Monroney 

Barllett 

Holland 

Muskle 

Benrielt 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

liurdlck 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Byrd.  V». 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Eyrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan 

Smith.  Maine 

CannoQ 

Ken- 

Sparlunan 

Carlson 

La  usche 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Long.  Mo. 

Symington 

Eilender 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hickey 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

And.  rs^on 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Bridges 

Long,  Hawaii 

Randolph 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

MetcaU 

Smith,  Mass. 

Eastland 

Morse 

Tower 

Pong 

Moss 

WUey 

Ful  bright 

Neuberger 

WUiiams.  N.J. 

Gruenlng 

Pell 

So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, to  the  modified  amendment  of  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long  I . 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 

ordered 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
time  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  in  or- 
der. The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  line  9  of  the 
modified  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  to  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  word  "Secretary"  and  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "a  district  •tourt 
of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  wishes  to  upset 
the  great  system  of  jurisprudence  which 
has  come  to  us  through  common  law 
and  through  judicial  statutes  which  have 
been  passed,  under  which  the  rights  of 
people  and  the  disputes  between  cor- 
porations, as  well  as  the  construction 
of  antitrust  laws,  have  been  passed  upon 
by  a  judicial  procedure.  First  there  is 
an  investigation  and  determination  by 
the  appropriate  enforcement  agency,  be 
it  a  U.S.  district  attorney  or  someone  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  some  other 
agency.  After  consideration  is  had,  a 
complaint  is  filed  in  regular  order  under 
rules  of  procedure.  The  complaint  sets 
forth  the  subject  matter.  The  defend- 
ant has  an  opportunity  to  answer. 
Testimony  is  taken  and  passed  upon  by 
a  district  court,  with  a  right  of  appeal 
to   the  Circuit   Court  of  Appeals,  and 


finally  to  the  Supreme  Court  of   the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HGl-IiAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEI^AUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOr^LAND.  Who  would  be  the 
defendant  in  the  proposed  suit? 

Mr.  KIIFAUVER.  Of  course,  the 
defendant  would  be  the  person  who 
allegedly  created  a  monopoly;  the  co- 
op>erative  or  the  corporation  which  al- 
legedly created  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Who  would  be  the 
plaintiff? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  One  example  is  the 
case  of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  which  was  the 
defendant  in  the  suit  brought  in  this 
area. 

The  pla.ntiff  would  be  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  rules  of  evi- 
dence, ruks  of  procedure,  rules  of  de- 
corum, anc  rules  of  jurisprudence  which 
have  been  built  up  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  Whenever  we  strike  at  our 
judicial  sy.'tem,  as  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would,  we  strike  at  one  of  the  mo.^t 
priceless  guardians  of  our  liberty  and 
of  our  freeiiom. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  me  that  with  re.spert 
to  an  important  matter  requu-ini;  judi- 
cial determination,  such  as  a  certain 
set  of  circumstances  creating  a  monop- 
oly, we  would  wish  to  place  the  deter- 
mination in  the  hands  of  a  man— who 
I  am  sure  does  not  wish  to  have  it^ — who 
has  no  court,  who  is  not  appointed  to 
his  position  by  virtue  of  judicial  attain- 
ment. 

No  procedural  requlation.s  arc  set  forth 
as  to  how  the  case  should  be  tried.  No 
procedure  is  provided  as  to  who  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  amendment  would 
give  no  right  of  appeal  whatsoever  in 
the  event  of  a  capricious  or  unreason- 
able decision. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a.skod  to  under- 
mine, in  a  very  important  area,  one  of 
the  most  precious  rirjhts  and  preroga- 
tives of  American  citizens  in  ca.ses  heard 
under  due  process  of  law.  This  cannot 
be  called  due  process  of  law.  We  ought 
to  think  £.  long  time  before  we  give  to 
a  Secretary  of  an  executive  agency  who 
is  not  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the 
unrestrained,  unrestricted  power  set 
forth,  under  which  he  might  take  over 
the  entire  judicial  procedure  in  .such  a 
vital  segment  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senatoi  yield? 

Mr.  KEF..'VUVER.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  this  precedent  i.s 
now  established,  why  should  not  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Commerce  be  given  similar 
power? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  He  should,  in  the 
case  of  corporations. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Why  should  not  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  be  given  similar 
power? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  He  should.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  be  given 
power  to  de'termine  which  big  pharma- 
ceutical houses  should  merge.  The  of- 
ficial in  chjirge  of  the  Housing  Admin- 
istration should  be  given   authority  to 


determine  mergers  which  involve  hous- 
ing. Each  Secretary  of  an  executive  de- 
partment should  be  given  authority  to 
set  up  his  own  judicial  procedure  and 
regulations.  By  this  process  we  would 
destroy  our  judicial  system  and  make  a 
mockery  of  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  under  the  im- 
IJiession  that  under  our  Constitution  a 
separation  of  powers  was  provided.  The 
E\rcuLi\e  has  power  to  appoint  Cabinet 
officers.  It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  the  duty  of  serving  the 
farmers.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  deal  with  business.  iTie  judicial 
function  \va.s  to  remain  in  the  judiciary. 
Is  this  not  a  judicial  function  that  we 
are  considering? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  the  con- 
cept of  our  Founding  Fathers.  That  is 
the  concept  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
specifically  provided  in  the  Constitution 
that  the  executive  power  shall  be  in  the 
Executive  and  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  be  in  the  judiciary. 

We  are  asked  to  put  not  only  the 
po'.vcr  of  the  District  Court  but  also  the 
power  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court  into  the 
hands  of  an  executive  officer  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  a  position.  We  are  a,sked  to 
put  judicial  power  in  the  hands  of  an 
executive  oflQcer.  t 

Mr  CARROLL.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Tennessee  say  that  the  en- 
forcement of  a  statute  is  a  judicial  func- 
tion? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     It  is,  indeed. 
Mr.    CARROLL.     The    determination 
of  a  statute  is  a  judicial  function. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  must  nece.s.sarily 
be  a  judicial  fuiictio!i. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  First  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  whole  body  of  antitrust  lav,- 
which  deals  with  mergers  and  consoli- 
dations is  so  vast  and  corrif)licated  and 
complex,  with  judicial  determinations 
having  bc^n  made  all  over  thlhUnited 
States  by  the  Department  of  Ju^ice,  by 
the  district  courts,  by  the  courts  of 
appeal  and  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
it  requires  a  very  well  trained  man  with 
long  experience  in  antitrust  law  and 
judicial  procedure  to  do  justice  as  be- 
tween people.  To  throw  such  an  obliga- 
tion on  an  executive  officer,  in  violation 
of  the  p'-inciple  of  the  separation  of 
powers  in  the  Constitution,  is  one  of  the 
most  unreasonable  proposals  I  have  ever 
heard  the  Senate  consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
lea  "ue  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PA.STORE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  understand  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  LoNcl  would  provide  that, 
in  the  event  the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture 
makes  a  determination  that  any  com- 
bine Is  not  a  monopoly,  the  determina- 
tion is  final  and  there  is  no  further  ap- 
peal and  there  can  be  no  interfercic* 
with  the  ruling  by  the  Department  ol 
Justice? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  language  is  not 
iis  provided  in  the  amendment  which 
was  offered.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
determine   whether   there   has    been   a 
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substantial  lessening  of  competition  or 
a  creation  of  a  monopoly.  Then  if  the 
Secretary  so  determiies,  he  may  order 
the  divestiture  of  the  assets  or  whatever 
may  have  been  acquired. 

The  language  I  have  read  is  what  we 
are  going  by. 

Also,  before  anythir.g  like  the  proposed 
action  is  taken  or  considered  seriously, 
there  ought  to  be  i  lengthy  judicial 
study  with  hearings  of  judicial  experts, 
those  versed  in  the  judiciary,  constitu- 
tional lawyers,  and  others  who  under- 
stand the  separation  of  powers. 

Would  we  consider  placing  in  the 
hands  of  a  district  court  the  right  of 
determining  questions  that  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  th?  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture? Such  questions  would  in- 
clude the  question  of  who  shall  get  a 
marketing  order?  Who  should  come  un- 
der the  soil  bank?  To  present  to  the 
district  court  such  questions  would  be 
as  logical  as  doing  wbat  the  amendment 
would  require.  Those  are  judicial  func- 
tions that  should  be  determined  by  the 
court,  and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Such  questions  should  be  de- 
termined by  a  court .  and  not  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  ^resident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
a  private  citizen  who  would  bring  a  suit 
in  a  U.S.  district  court?  Would  he  be 
foreclosed  from  brinj  ing  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  grievance  which  he 
feels  he  has  suffered' 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  mention  ?d  that  subject.  It 
is  completely  blank  .'-o  far  as  the  bill  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  EX)DD.  The  point  I  mention  is  a 
\ery  imjwrtant  element  in  our  law.  A 
citizen  who  feels  he  is  aggrieved  and 
damaged  has  a  ri^ht  to  bring  a  civil  suit 
in  our  courts.  Would  he  be  foreclosed 
from  such  a  ri^ht? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  know 
vshether  it  would  be  expected  that  his 
right  would  have  to  be  tried  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Acrriculture ,  or  where  it  would 
be  tried,  I  say  tlifit  if  the  suit  were 
brought  in  court  and  the  court  shotild 
determine  that  the  plaintifT  was  entitled 
to  redress  because  he  v.as  damaged  by 
virtue  of  the  formai.ion  of  a  monopoly, 
it  would  be  strange  to  have  the  court 
make  one  determination  as  a  judicial 
arm  of  our  Government  and  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  A-rriculturc,  an  executive 
agency,  make  another  determination.  It 
would  not  stand  up.  The  question  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
brour:ht  up  is  a  verj   important  one. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
historically — at  leas:  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century- — Congress  has 
delegated  some  of  its  legislative  power 
to  administrative  agencies  in  order  to 
perform  functions  which  it  cannot  itself 
perform? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Such  action  has  been 
taken  because  of  the  technical  nature 
of  the  proposed  legislation  which  has 
come  before  Congress.  However,  so  far 
as  I  can  tell,  never  in  American  history 
have  we  tried  to  delegate  a  judicial  func- 
tion or  a  judicial  prerogative.  I  believe 
the  entile  issue  is  unsound.  As  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said,  the 
amendment  is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  checks  and  balances,  contained  in 
the  separation-of -powers  provision  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  would  hap- 
pen if,  in  the  middle  of  trial  before  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  would  af- 
fect the  very  life  of  a  cooperative  and 
the  interest  of  people  who  may  have 
been  put  out  of  business  by  virtue  of  a 
merger,  a  change  of  administration  oc- 
curred? Would  the  new  administration 
appoint  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
would  be  primarily  interested  in  agricul- 
ture? Or  would  the  President  be  in- 
terested in  appointing  someone  v.ho 
v.-ould  be  a  judicial  officer?  Further- 
nioi  .\  w  ould  it  be  very  good  public  policy 
for  the  President  to  be  able  to  remove 
at  will  the  man  who  would  decide  the 
ca.se ^  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  remove  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  next  week,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so. 

Suppose  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  in  the  micdle  of  a  big  case  and  the 
President  fears  that  he  may  determine 
it  wrong.  He  could  ask  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
appoint  another  who  would  decide  the 
case  according  to  how  the  President 
thinks  the  lawsuit  should  be  decided. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
give  judicial  power  to  the  executive  de- 
partment. Such  action  would  strike  di- 
rectly at  our  division  of  p>owers.  It 
would  upset  the  judicial  processes  that 
have  determined  the  rights  of  individuals 
since  the  beginning  of  the  country,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  tenable. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  point  "^ 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  not  the  rules 
of  evidence  be  changed? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Of  course,  they 
would. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Under  administrative 
law.  evidence  and  the  proof  of  evidence 
is  entirely  different  from  procedures  in 
a  court  of  law.  I  hop>e  that  the  Senate 
will  consider  very  seriously  what  it  is 
asked  to  do  after  a  very  cursory  exami- 
nation. 

Mr.  KEI-'AUVER.  Where  would  the 
right  of  appeal  be?  Under  the  Federal 
rules  there  are  rights  of  appeal  appli- 
cable to  the  Federal  courts  by  which  an 
aggrieved  person  can  appeal  the  decision 
in  his  case  to  a  higher  court.  I  see  no 
right  of  appeal  in  the  amendment.  I 
see  no  rigtit  of  appeal  of  a  judicial  de- 
termination. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl  has  stated,  where  the  rights  of 
those  who  may  be  oppressed  by  mergers 
and  consolidations  are  involved,  and 
since  we  must  have  some  uniformity  in 
our  law.  how  can  we  completely  dis- 
regard all  of  our  tradition  with  resp<;ct 
to  what  the  executive  branch  and  the 


judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
should  do?  We  would  place  the  power  in 
an  executive  agency,  a  Cabinet  member 
who  may  be  changed  at  the  whim  and 
will  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  speak  for  5  min- 
utes on  the  amendment.  Unfortunately 
there  are  not  nearly-  as  many  Senators 
present  as  when  the  Senator  started  to 
argue  his  amendment. 

I  regret  that  such  is  the  case,  because 
sometimes  a  case  can  be  prejudiced  when 
there  are  not  enough  persons  present  to 
listen. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  that  under 
the  law  as  it  stands  certain  provisions 
exist.  In  1914  we  passed  a  law  that 
provided  that  labor  unions  and  farm 
cooperatives  would  not  be  covered  by 
the  Sherman  Act.  They  can  organize 
and  grow  big.  if  they  can  find  enou;;h 
people  who  are  willing  to  join  and  or- 
ganize. Under  that  act  it  was  envisioned 
that  farm  unions  could  conceivably 
grow  as  big  as  the  great  American  F'u- 
eration  of  Labor  and  the  CIO. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  been 
listening  to  the  Senator  for  some  time. 
I  will  yield  shortly.  Let  me  speak  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

With  regard  to  farm  cooperatives  Con- 
gress provided  that  they  could  go  be- 
yond merely  being  cooperatives.  They 
could  form  themselves  into  a  corpoia- 
tion.  That  was  the  Capper-Volstead 
law. 

The  law  went  on  to  provide  that  they 
could  acquire  marketing  facilities,  and 
nothing  whatever  could  prevent  them 
from  buying  marketing  facilities.  It 
went  on  to  provide  that  in  the  event  they 
created  a  monopolistic  situation  so  that 
they  would  control  the  price,  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  not  decide  what  ac- 
tion should  be  taken.  It  would  be  fo: 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
such  a  decision 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  law.  It  has 
ahvays  been  the  law.  I  ask  Senators 
to  look  at  page  138  of  the  hearin::^. 
where  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  is  spelled 
out.  This  is  a  price  control  on  farm 
cooperatives  that  has  never  been  neces- 
sary, because  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  price  that  has  been  re- 
garded as  unduly  high. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  law  a  labor  union  or  a  co- 
operative cannot  form  a  conspiiacy  in 
restraint  of  trzide?  I  ask  for  a  yes  or 
no  answer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  answer 
to  that  unfortunately  is  no;  they  can 
form  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Supreme  Court 
decisions  have  rejected  that  theory.  The 
Senator  is  trying  to  reestabhsh  it  in 
the  amendment  he  is  now  offering. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  answer 
is  that  in  the  Danbury  Hatters  case,  de- 
cided about  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
Attorney  General  prosecuted  the  Dan- 
bury  Hatters  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, when  a  group  of  laborers  in  a  hat 
factory  up  there  had  gone  on  strike.  It 
was  held  that  they  acted  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  a  heavy  fine  was  slapped  on 
every  member  of  that  union.  It  was  the 
largest  judgment  of  its  kind  that  had 
ever  been  rendered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  let  me  speak 
for  awhile.  They  were  held  to  be  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  because  they 
prevented  the  manufacturer  of  the  hats 
from  manufacturing  hats  and  selling 
them  in  competition  with  other  people. 
They  were  held  in  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act. 

That  action  outraged  the  conscience 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  result  that  in  1914  the  Clayton  Act 
was  passed.  What  did  it  provide?  It 
provided  that  no  farmers  and  no  labor- 
ers when  they  got  together  in  associa- 
tions were  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act. 

Ever  since  then  organized  labor  has 
been  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  it  has  used  eveiy  conceivable  device 
that  combinations  have  been  known  to 
use.  They  boycott  and  they  blacklist. 
They  do  almost  anything  that  can  be 
done  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
They  do  it  repeatedly.  They  would  be 
in  violation  except  that  in  1914  we 
amended  the  Sherman  Act  with  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  Clayton  Act  provides 
that  labor  unions  are  exempt.  So  are 
agricultural  and  horticultural  organiza- 
tions. In  the  act  itself,  immediately 
sifter  it  speaks  of  labor,  the  very  next 
word  is  "agricultural." 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  get  this  point 
clear.  Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is 
true,  when  men  organized  to  assert  their 
economic  rights,  it  was  held  by  the  court 
that  this  was  in  a  sense  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy. But  that  is  not  what  we  are 
talking  about  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
what  we  are  talkingc  about  tonight — and 
Republicans  and  Democrats  all  agree  in 
collective  bargaining  tonight — is  labor 
unions  and  groups  of  farmers  who  merge 
to  establish  better  standards  of  living, 
and  about  labor  unions  and  collectives 
and  cooperatives?  We  are  talking  about 
an  entirely  different  principle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent principle.  I  suggest  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  his  amend- 
ment disturbs  the  constitutional  struc- 
ture of  this  Nation.  He  is  trying  to  im- 
pose upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  a  judicial  fimction  which  it 
ought  not  to  assume,  and  which  it  was 
never  intended  it  should  assume  under 


the  Constitution  as  framed  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  more  min- 
utes to  my  colleague  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  could  not 
disagree  more  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  have  before  me  section  6  of 
the  Clayton  Act.    It  provides: 

Nothing  contained  In  the  antitrust  laws 
shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence 
and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural,  or  hor- 
ticultural organizations. 

It  specifically  exempted  organizations 
of  farmers  and  organizalions  of  labor. 
The  two  words  appear  side  by  side. 
There  is  no  control  over  the  ability  of 
two  labor  unions  to  merge.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  merged  with 
CIO.  That  was  one  of  the  biggest  merg- 
ers in  its  field  that  ever  took  place  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  That  is  a  ver>  im- 
portant point.  That  merger  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  violation  of  the  antitrust 
statute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Becau.se 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  only  when  labor 
agrees  with  a  group  of  people,  employ- 
ers  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  asked  the  Senator 
if  he  would  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  not 
yield  at  this  time.  I  must  insist  on  the 
regular  order.  I  cannot  make  a  speech 
if  another  Senator  is  making  a  speech  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  asked  the  Senator 
whether  he  would  yield  for  a  que.stion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  at  this 
time.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  labor  unions  were  a  consiMracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  were  held  to  be 
.such  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dan- 
bury  Hatters  case.  However,  they  have 
been  specifically  exempted  in  toto,  up 
one  side  and  down  the  other  side,  by  the 
Clayton  Act.  There  is  no  restriction 
under  the  sun  on  the  ability  of  labor 
unions  to  act  together  or  to  merge.  .No 
one  has  ever  asserted  any  right  to  go  into 
court  against  the  merger  of  AFL  and 
CIO.  That  is  because  they  have  been 
specifically  exempted. 

Then  Congre.ss  went  one  step  further. 
Farmers  wanted  to  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages that  corporations  had.  Con- 
gress went  on  to  provide  that  not  only 
could  they  organize  and  form  coopera- 
tives and  acquire  marketing  facilities  and 
use  the  corporate  form,  but  also  when 
they  did  that  they  were  made  subject  to 
the  price  control  law.  If  any  price  is  un- 
duly enhanced,  and  it  is  unreasonable, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  cite 
them.  He  can  give  them  a  hearing  and 
order  them  to  reduce  the  price.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  provide  that 
not  only  can-iie  do  that,  but  he  can  also 
require  them  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  assets.  These  are  the  remedies. 
The  act  has  been  in  effect  ever  since 
1922.  Why  is  my  amendment  necessary? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  1950  John  L.  Lewis  prohibited  the 
bituminous  coal  mines  from  operating 
more  than  2  days  a  week  in  order  to 
create  a  shortage  of  coal  and  to  raise 
the  price  of  coal? 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Volstead 
Act  as  amended  and  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  La  Guardia  Act. 
to  make  labor  unions  subject  to  the  anti- 
tru.st  laws  when  they  organized  to  affect 
prices.  What  did  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  do?  It  gave 
me  1  day  of  hearing.  It  gave  the  labor 
leaders  1  day  of  hearing.  They  threw 
it  in  the  wastebasket.  The  labor  union.s 
are  not  subject  to  any  control  under  any 
circumstances.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  exactly  correct.  What  do  we  have 
here?  We  have  a  proposal  to  strengthen 
the  antitru'^t  power  that  is  needed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tcnnes.>^ce  .said  that  the  co- 
operatives are  getting  too  big.  I'  they 
are.  we  are  giving  the  Secretary  power 
to  make  them  smaller.  That  is  a  power 
the  Secretary  does  not  now  have.  If  a 
thou.sand  farmers  want  to  merge  with  a 
cooperative  of  a  thousand  other  farmers, 
we  would  Hke  to  have  their  right  to 
mer!7e  pas.sed  on  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  understands  these 
problems  and  who  is  expected  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  them,  rather  than  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  order  is  not  a  final,  in- 
escapable order.  To  the  contrary,  if  the 
aggrieved  cooperative  does  not  want  to 
obey  that  section,  but  continues  with  a 
showing  that  the  record  has  to  be  filed 
in  the  district  court  and  applies  the  rule 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
insisted  upon,  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  have  charge  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  order,  and  it  is  handled  as 
a  Department  of  Justice  matter  all  the 
way  through,  in  the  event  any  coopera- 
tive is  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  it  is  all  stuff  and 
nonsense  to  say  that  there  is  any  change 
in  the  constitutional  provisions  or  any 
chan.ce  fiom  the  regular  judicial  struc- 
tuie. 

To  the  contrary,  the  administrative 
agency,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
makes  the  finding  and  enters  the  order. 
If  the  cooperative  is  aggrieved,  it  has  a 
pel  feet  right  to  have  the  question  deter- 
mined by  the  district  court  in  which  not 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  the  controlling 
party. 

I  desired  to  have  the  Senator  make 
that  point  clear,  because  all  the  argu- 
ment that  has  gone  into  the  Record,  to 
the  effect  that  we  will  be  violating  the 
Constitution,  that  we  will  be  departing 
from  judicial  standards,  that  we  will  be 
breaking  dowrj  the  judicial  process,  has 
no  basis,  because  since  1922  the  provi- 
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sion  has  been  just  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  leave  it.  We  would 
merely  add  to  the  authority  heretofore 
given  to  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
look  into  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
monopoly  is  created  or  whether  competi- 
tion is  unduly  lessened. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  wish  to  inquire 
whether  a  cooperative  that  is  aggrieved 
could  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  going  to 
the  district  court  in  his  own  State,  in  the 
capital  of  his  own  State,  rather  than  be 
compelled  to  come  all  the  way  back  to 
Washington  to  present  the  case  to  the 
Secretary.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  the 
case  argued  and  determined  by  district 
judges  who  are  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion, who  are  lawyers  appointed  from 
the  bar  of  the  State,  and  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  conditions  in  the  State? 
Is  it  not  better  to  have  that  judiciary 
determine  the.se  cases,  than  to  have  the 
party  come  all  the  way  to  Washington 
from  Montana.  California,  or  Arizona  to 
have  his  ca.se  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  correct.  Any 
sensible,  practical  businessman  will  un- 
derstand the  point  I  am  about  to  make. 
Businessmen,  and  farmers,  as  well,  want 
to  know  where  they  stand  legally.  I 
shall  cite  a  case  that  actually  happened. 
The  case  stands  out  in  my  mind  as  the 
kind  of  situation  which  confronts  us. 
A  group  of  farmers  wanted  to  buy  a 
dairy.  They  applied  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  a  loan.  The  loan 
money  comes  from  funds  appropriated 
by  Congre.'%s.  They  applied  for  the  loan 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, stating  that  they  desired  to  buy  a 
dairy  and  were  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  lend  them  $2  million  with 
which  to  buy  it. 

The  letter  rested  in  the  Department  of 
Juctice.  The  applicants  did  not  get  an 
opinion  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  to  whether  they  could  or  could  not 
buy  the  dairy.  So  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture proceeded  to  make  a  study  to  see 
■whether  he  thought  the  application 
would  be  acceptable.  He  decided  it  was. 
and  he  made  the  loan  of  $2  million, 
which  was  taxpayers'  money.  The  ap- 
plicants bought  the  dairy.  They  paid  the 
money  back  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
Tliry  operated  the  dairy.  They  im- 
proved its  efficiency  and  improved  the 
method  of  doing  business. 

Bat  then  the  Attorney  General  filed  a 
lawsuit  again.st  them,  after  he  had  had 
their  letter  for  2  years,  claiming  that 
they  were  in  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

I  submit  it  is  patently  ridiculous  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  and  tell 
tiie  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture  that  he 
must  make  loans  to  farm  cooperatives, 
and  then  to  tell  the  Attorney  General  to 
prosecute  the  cooperatives  for  being  in 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  statement  of  the  Senator. 
However,  let  us  suppose  that  coopera- 
tives in  the  Senator's  State  or  in  my 
State  wished  to  merge. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  h.is 
expired. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  my 
time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Suppose  the  cooper- 
atives desired  to  merge.  Is  it  not  much 
better  to  have  the  decision  on  the  merger 
made  in  the  capital  of  Louisiana  or  by 
the  District  Court  of  Montana,  than  to 
require  the  parties  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture?  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  with  that?  Is  it 
not  better  to  let  the  parties  go  to  the 
district  court? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  the  local  district  court? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Any  district  court 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Our  study  of  court 
procedures,  as  to  whether  a  monopoly 
has  or  has  not  been  created,  shows  that 
the  average  monopoly  case  requires  2 
or  3  years  for  determination.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  subpena  witnesses  on  both  sides. 
As  I  recall,  the  Aluminum  Co.  case  re- 
quired 4  to  5  years  to  try.  Another  case, 
the  Glass  case,  was  in  the  courts  for 
12  years. 

Would  it  be  expected  that  the  litigants 
and  witnesses  in  a  case  involving  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
monopo  y  should  have  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  reirain  here  for  8  or  10  years 
to  try  a  case  before  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture^ If  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tuie  took  it  upon  himself  to  go  all  over 
the  Nation  and  hear  monopoly  cases, 
he  would  have  very  little  time  to  perform 
his  duties  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
passes  on  the  mergers  of  national  banks. 
He  determines  whether  they  shall  merge. 
There  is  no  right  of  appeal  from  that 
decision. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission passes  upon  the  mergers  of 
television  stations.  It  has  that  respon- 
sibility, and  if  it  permits  stations  to 
merge,  there  is  no  appeal  from  that 
decision. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  passes 
on  the  mergers  of  pipelines.  If  it  deter- 
mines that  a  merger  should  be  per- 
mitted, it  is  permitted,  and  there  is  no 
appeal  from  that  decision. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  the 
power  to  determine  whether  there  shall 
be  a  merger  of  airlines.  If  the  Board 
says  there  shall  be  a  merger,  there  is  no 
appeal  from  that  deecision. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  be  fair.  I  am 
seeking  information.  I  asked  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  what  would  be  the 
posture  of  a  private  citizen  suing  under 
the  law.  feeling  he  was  aggrieved  by  a 
monopoly  to  restrain  trade  or  fix  prices, 
or  for  any  of  the  reasons  under  the  law. 
I  ask  that  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  also.  He  just  said  there  is 
not  even  a  right  of  appeal. 


If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  agreed  to,  a  person  cannot 
even  bring  a  suit  under  the  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  cannot 
bring  a  suit  to  prevent  the  merger  of 
two  farm  cooperatives  if  he  is  not  a 
member  of  either  of  them. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  executive  depart- 
ment says,  as  the  Senator  has  p>ointed 
out,  that  the  courts  have  held  there  is 
not  even  a  right  of  appeal,  then  surely 
they  will  say  he  has  no  right  to  sue.  if 
we  as  a  Congress  have  denied  by  statute 
that  tlicre  can  be  any  violation  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  a  number  of  big  bank  merg- 
ers are  taking  place.  There  is  no  right 
of  appeal  from  the  decisions  in  those 
cases.  Ihcre  is  no  right  to  file  a  tax- 
payers' suit  to  prevent  such  mergers. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  a  good  lawyer.  He  knows  there 
is  the  right  to  sue  if  one  is  aggrieved, 
and  can  prove  that  he  is.  by  a  merger  of 
the  banks  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Suits  are  now 
pending  against  the  banks. 

Mr.  ELLENTDER.  Mr.  President.  I  asli 
for  the  regular  order.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

^!r.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additior.rd  time  granted  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  my  colleague  yield  me  3  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  3  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  person 
has  a  right  to  go  into  court  and  sue 
farm  cooperatives  if  such  cooperatives 
make  agreements  which  in  any  respect 
are  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
If  they  make  an  agreement  for  the 
labor  union,  that  is  not  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  DODD.  One  cannot  sue  unless 
the  Clayton  Act  is  applicable. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  there 
is  a  misunderstanding  which  causes 
some  Senators  to  vote  against  farm  co- 
operatives. The  courts  have  repeatedly 
held  that  whenever  a  farm  cooperative 
or  a  labor  union  makes  an  agreement 
with  a  coiporation,  a  business,  or  some- 
one who  is  not  in  either  line  of  en- 
deavor; for  example,  if  a  farm  coopera- 
tive makes  an  agreement  with  a  labor 
union  in  violation  of  the  antitrust 
law.s — they  are  subject  to  prosecution. 
If  they  make  an  agreement  with  a  cor- 
poration to  divide  markets  or  to  dis- 
criminate against  others  in  their  sales, 
or  if  they  do  anything  in  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws  in  a  predatory  way. 
they  are  subject  to  pi-osecution. 

But  so  long  as  farmers  are  working 
together  as  farmers,  whether  they  arc 
incorporated  or  not,  it  is  not  intended 
that  they  be  prosecuted,  except  that 
under  existing  laws  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  the  power,  if  they  get 
too  strong  or  too  big  and  unduly  en- 
hance the  price,  to  require  them  to  re- 
duce that  price;  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  the  one  he  would  designate  to 
prosecute  that  suit  for  him,  under  the 
law. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  The  time  yielded 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Tennessee  put 
his  finger  on  what  is  wrong  with  his 
amendment.  If  two  groups  of  1,000 
farmers  each  wish  to  merge  and  if  the 
Secretary  approves  the  proposed  merger, 
that  is  preferable  to  requiring  them  to  go 
into  a  district  court  and  have  a  law- 
suit— for  instance,  to  require  a  lawsuit 
before  two  farmers  would  be  allowed  to 
purchase  a  churn  in  which  to  process 
their  butter,  and  to  oppose  that  on  the 
theory  that  it  would  lessen  competition. 
On  the  very  theory  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  it  would  take  3  years  to  de- 
cide whether  they  could  buy  a  packing 
plant  or  some  similar  plant;  and  I  sub- 
mit that  would  be  ridiculous.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  make 
a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  make  the  purchase,  he  should  decide 
whether  the  purchase  would  result  in  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws;  and  he 
should  not  make  the  loan  if  he  thinks 
the  result  would  be  a  violation  of  those 
laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  ad- 
ditional time  yielded  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  their  fine  knowledge  of  consti- 
tutional law,  I  feel  that  some  inaccui-ate 
statements  concerning  the  state  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  the  historic  division 
of  powers,  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  and  certainly  that  situa- 
tion should  be  cleared  up. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Long 
amendment  would  violate  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers  by  enroach- 
ing  on  the  judicial  power,  and  by  plac- 
ing this  judicial  power  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  But,  Mr. 
President,  that  statement  is  made  on  a 
misconception  of  what  the  judicial 
power  consists  of.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
such  power  as  is  set  out  in  the  Kefauver 
amendment  to  the  Long  amendment,  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  judicial  branch, 
because  ftie  courts  were  established  to 
decide  existing  disputes  between  citi- 
zens, or  between  the  State  and  a  citizen. 
But  in  1934  a  new  concept  came  into  the 
law  when  the  Declaratory  Judgments 
Act  was  placed  on  the  statute  books;  and 
under  that  law  certain  suits  can  be  filed 
for  the  determination  of  anticipatory 
rights.  But  until  the  enactment  of  the 
Declaratory  Judgments  Act.  such  a  suit 
as  is  envisioned  in  this  amendment  could 


not  even  have  been  filed,  because  it  calls 
for  an  anticipatory  admini.strative  de- 
termination; it  does  not  call  for  the  de- 
termination of  an  existing  controversy. 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1789. 
and  for  145  years  such  a  lawsuit  as  the 
Kefauver  amendment  contemplates 
could  not  have  been  filed.  It  certainly 
could  not  be  litigated  prior  to  the  De- 
claratory Judgments  Act  of  19.34:  per- 
haps not  even  now. 

Here  it  is  contended  that  liie  separa- 
tion of  poweis  would  be  violated  by  the 
Long  amendment;  not  so,  but  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  violate  the  separation  of 
powers,  by  trying  to  have  a  district  court 
adjudicate  as  a  justiciable  i.'^.'^ue.  a 
matter  of  administrative  procedure, 
operative  in  futuro  on  a  controvci'^y  not 
yet  ari.sen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th- 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Texa.s  is  recognized  for  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  now  read  from  the  Declaratory  Judg- 
ments Act: 

In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  within  Its 
jurisdiction,  except  with  respect  to  Federal 
taxes,  any  court  of  the  United  Stales,  upon 
the  filing  of  an  appropriate  pleading,  may 
declare  the  rights  and  other  legal  relations 
of  any  Interested  party  seeking  such  decla- 
ration, whether  or  not  further  relief  is  or 
could  be  sought. 

"Tn  the  case  of  an  actual  controversy." 
the  law  reads:  but  what  would  be  the 
controversy  if  two  cooperatives  wi.shed  to 
merge?  There  would  not  be  any  con- 
troversy unless  someone— either  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — stated  that  the  proposed 
merger  would  result  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  But  it  would  not  be  a 
proper  judicial  function,  under  the  Ke- 
fauver amendment  to  the  Lonu  amend- 
ment to  make  such  an  anticipatory  find- 
ing. Unless  the  Secretary  makes  an 
executive  finding  that  such  merger  would 
substantially  lessen  competition  or  would 
tend  to  creat^e  monopoly — an  anticipa- 
tory finding,  not  a  finding  that  such  has 
already  been  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
controversy  to  be  appealed  to  the  courts. 

But  the  second  section  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  states  that  if.  after  the 
merger  has  been  made,  it  is  found  that 
the  merger  does  have  that  result  <to 
substantially  lessen  competition  i  and  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reason 
to  believe  it,  he  may  institute  an  action 
to  stop  it. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  a  few  minutes  a«o. 
The  actual  fact  is  that  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  old  Capper-Volstead  Act 
gave  this  power  to  institute  actions  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  that 
section  is  not  now  proposed  to  be 
amended. 

However,  if  there  is  a  desire  to  amend 
it,  that  should  be  done  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  separate  bill  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner:   this   mea,sure    is   not   the   proper 


place  to  do  that,  for  this  measure  re- 
lates to  purely  an  administrative  deter- 
minatJon^There  is  no  pending  proposal 
to  ame¥!msection  2  of  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead ActT 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  the  amendment  which 
would  mix  up  the  executive  powers  and 
the  judicial  powers;  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
does  no  violence  to  separation-of- 
powers  doctrine.     It  is  constitutional. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Te.xas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  comment  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana:  No  effort  should  be  made  to 
draw  the  labor  unions  across  this  trail. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  inquire  how  much  time  remains 
available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
eis^ht  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  clarify  the  situation,  would  it 
be  in  order,  in  the  time  available  to  me, 
and  also  in  order  to  avoid  two  yea-and- 
nay  votes  and  to  expedite  our  considera- 
tion of  the  basic  issue  of  whether  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  courts 
would  have  jurisdiction  or  whether  the'' 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
jurisdiction — and  that  is  the  real  issue 
here — to  move,  in  the  time  under  my 
control,  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  LoncI  be  laid 
on  the  table?  Then  there  would  be  one 
yea-and-nay  vote,  instead  of  perhaps 
two. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  table  would  not  be  in  order  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  if  I  withdraw 
my  amendment,  and  then  move  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  Long  amendment,  would 
.such  a  motion  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  is  not  in  order 
until  all  available  time  on  the  amend- 
ment has  been  used  or  has  been  yielded 
back.  In  that  event,  such  a  motion 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
.serve  1  minute  of  my  time,  so  as  to 
have  time  in  which  to  make  that  mo- 
tion. I  yield  the  remainder  of  the  lime 
under  my  control  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll!;  or  perhaps  I 
should  ask  how  much  time  he  desires 
to  have. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  shall  not  use  much 
time. 

Mr.  President,  thus  far  I  have  not 
participated  in  the  debate,  although  it 
has  been  going  on  in  vei-y  heated  fash- 
ion for  a  long  period  of  time.  I  have 
heard  all  the  debate  and  all  the  discus- 
sion about  labor  and  about  how  the  con- 
spiracy arose.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  it  did  not  arise  because  of  any 
antitrust  statute.  It  arose  because  it 
was  said  that  the  groups  of  workmen 
who  were  associated  were  engaged  in  a 
con.spiracy.  That  was  the  rule  of  law 
for  many,  many  years,  and  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  later 
was  overruled. 

No  one  in  this  group,  including  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  lead- 
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er,  is  more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  or- 
ganization of  labor  unions  that  I  am. 
Then  came  the  cooperatives.  I  have 
supported  them  for  25  years.  I  know 
their  purpose;  I  know  their  history;  I 
know  the  law;  and  I  know  about  their 
taxation.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  when  I  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  the  problem  here  is  a  different 
one.  I  have  listened  to  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
speak  about  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
the  mergers  of  banks.  The  tiaith  is  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  and  even  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  subject  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  the  cases  which 
show  what  all  this  is  about.  We  do  not 
object  at  all  to  the  merger  of  coopera- 
tives. I  ask  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  if  that  is  correct.  Is  it  not 
true  that  we  are  not  objecting  at  all 
to  the  merger  of  cooperatives?  But  we 
are  objecting  to  the  merger  of  any 
group  that  acts  in  restraint  of  trade,  in 
violation  of  existing  laws. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  entirely  corrf  ct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  And  if  this  conces- 
sion is  to  be  made  to  a  particular  group, 
for  a  particular  purpose,  it  must  be  made 
across  the  board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  how  much  time  remains  under 
my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  had  yielded  to  me  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  except  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.   KEFAUVER.     That  is  correct. 
Mr    CARROLI..     I  do  not   intend   to 
use  all  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How- 
much  time  is  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  such 
time  as  remains  under  my  control,  ex- 
cept for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
many  interests  in  my  home  State  that 
would  like  to  see  me  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment and  the  other  amendments  which 
sought  to  sustain  the  strength  of  the 
antimonopoly  statutes  of  this  Nation.  I 
have  done  it  for  this  basic  reason:  How 
can  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado,  or  some 
of  our  other  colleagues  on  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  begin  to 
probe  price  rigging  and  price  fixing  by 
Kiant  corporations  of  this  Nation,  and 
then  seek  an  exemption  for  some  partic- 
<  ular  group  because  we  happen  to  favor 
it  pohtically  and  philosophically?  I  re- 
ject that  approach.  That  is  why  I  have 
consistently  sustained  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  has  fought 
more  valiantly,  consistently,  and  steadily 
than  has  any  other  Member  of  this 
body  against  price  rigging  and  price 
fixing. 


I  conclude  with  this  statement:  If 
mergers  of  banks  or  efforts  of  labor  un- 
ions to  attempt  to  "fix  themselves  up" 
with  employers  violate  a  law,  so  do  co-ops 
which  act  in  restraint  of  trade  by  their 
mergers,  and  I  do  not  want  to  exempt 
them  from  the  law.  The  issue  is  that 
simple. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  a  moment, 
is  not  our  position,  simply  stated,  as  fol- 
lows? We,  as  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  are  not 
against  co-ops.  We  are  not  against  any 
particular  group.  Railroads  may  merge. 
Banks  may  merge.  Economic  circum- 
stances may  force  mergers.  But  a  mer- 
ger must  not  be  in  violation  of  the  stat- 
utes and  the  decisions  which  have  been 
rendered  by  the  courts  in  support  of 
those  statutes.    Is  that  not  our  position? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. A  merger  must  not  substantially 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly.  Mergers  have  been  going  on 
every  year  among  cooperatives,  even  big 
ones.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
not  found  that  they  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monop- 
oly: but  in  case  they  do.  this  measure 
gives  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
power  to  enforce  the  laws. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  gives  the  Depart- 
ment the  right  to  do  what?  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  the  enforcing  arm 
of  Government.  It  is  not  a  political  arm. 
The  proposal  gives  it  the  right  to  inter- 
rogate, to  try.  to  bring  before  a  grand 
jury,  if  necessary. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  the  issue.  Those 
concerned  will  have  their  day  in  court, 
under  rules  of  evidence  that  have  been 
established  for  100  years  or  more. 

That  is  all  we  seek.  It  is  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  vote  for  as  I  have  sus- 
tained the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  I  appreciate  his  sincerity.  I 
know  what  he  is  seeking  to  do.  But  I 
point  out  that  it  must  be  done  within  the 
precedents  and  the  confines  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  not  that  I  am  against  the 
farmers.  In  my  own  area  I  have  a  \ery 
strong  farm  group,  but  I  want  then,  to 
conform  to  the  law,  just  as  every  other 
group  must.  We  ask  the  giant  corpora- 
tions to  do  it.  We  ask  the  labor  unions 
to  do  it.  Let  us  treat  every  group  with 
equity  and  justice. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pn^si- 
dent.  has  all  time  expired  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  all  time  has  not  expired  on 
the  amendment,  I  wish  to  speak  with 
reference  to  the  statement  made  by  ihe 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  a  motion 
to  table  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  was  about  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  :ny 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  ihe 


Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  All  time  on  the  amendment 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  ask  lor 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Ke- 
fauver I  to  lay  on  the  table  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long]  to  the  conunittee 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY  (when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower  1.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts  (when 
his  name  was  called  > .  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would  *| 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  hberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey 
•  when  his  name  was  called).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  w^ith  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote 

The  lollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
tlie  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd]. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
FtlbrightI.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  HaydenJ.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  LongI.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClellan  .  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]. 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
Randolph  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia IMr.  RrssELL]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grxjening],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  J,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger  i. 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr 
Randolph]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper' 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and.  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FoncI 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowKR  !  are  necessarily  absent. 
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TbA  Sooator  Irom  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Vilx.  WiLXY],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HicKxm.ooPEH]  are  de- 
tained cm  ofBcial  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowEn]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  pree^it  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicksnloopkr ]  would 
vote  '•yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[No.  1071 
YEAS— 41 


AUott 

Clark 

Kucbel 

Anderson 

Cotton 

MUIer 

B«*1I 

Curtla 

Monroney 

Bannett 

DtTkaea 

Morton 

Bogga 

Dodd 

Moss 

Bush 

Dworsbak 

Mundt 

Butler 

Engle 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Capebart 

Oor* 

SaltonstaU 

CarlBon 

mckey 

Scnoepi>el 

Carroll 

Sruflka 

3cott 

OkM,  N.J. 

JaTlta 

Smith.  Maine 

OMe.  B.  Dak. 

Kaatlng 

WUllams,  Del. 

Cburcta 

Kefauver 
KAYS— 37 

Aiken 

Jackson 

Proxnure 

Bartlett 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Bible 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Burdlck 

Kerr 

Bparkman 

Bynl.  W.  Va. 

Lauaebe 

Stennla 

Douglas 

I^ng.  Mo. 

Symington 

SUender 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Brrtn 

Magnuflon 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Yarbonmgb 

Hartke 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hill 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Holland 

&tetcalf 

Humphrey 

Muakie 

NOT  VOTINO— 23 

Bridges 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

RuaB«U 

Cbavw 

Long.  HawaU 

flmith,  Mass. 

Co<H?er 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Wiley 

Fong 

Morae 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Pul  bright 

Neuberger 

Oruenlng 

Prouty 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  offered  Xxs  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

"Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, £is  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1643)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  such 
time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Inasmuch  as  It  is  quite  apparent  there 
will  be  no  yea-and-nay  vote  on  passage 


of  the  bill — I  wish  there  were  to  be  one — 
I  shall  explain  my  vote  on  the  measure, 
which  would  be  "nay." 

I  think  it  is  long  past  time  for  us  to 
recognize  that  we  are  damaging  30  per- 
cent of  American  agriculture  by  con- 
tinuing this  very  stupid  approach  of 
trying  to  support  that  percentage  of 
income.  This  has  never  worked  in  tlie 
Ixistory  of  man.    It  will  not  work  now. 

I  had  hoped  that  during  this  i)criod 
of  crisis,  which  tire  President  outlined 
last  night,  this  body  misht  begin  to  tiunk 
of  saving  money  which  is  being  wasted  in 
the  domestic  part  of  our  e.Kpenditmes. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  if  there  were  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  on  the  bUl,  I  would  vote  "nay" 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  farm  bill  because  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer,  the  ta.xpaycr 
and  the  f;irmer. 

It  is  a  good  bill  as  fai'  as  it  goes. 

I  had  hoped  we  would  be  able  to  go 
further.  But  the  committee,  in  its  wis- 
dom, gave  us  this  program  and  I  sup- 
port it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a  ba.se 
upon  which  we  can  build. 

For  example,  I  have  been  urging  Colo- 
rado farmers  for  years  to  support  a  pro- 
gram that  would  control  production  of 
wheat  on  a  bushel  basis. 

This,  tc  me,  would  be  a  most  sensible 
control  system. 

I  think  that  most  Colorado  wheat 
farmers  agree  with  me  that  tmit  con- 
trol woiild  be  superior  to  acreage  control. 

However,  the  committee  was  not  able, 
this  year,  to  bring  to  us  a  long-range 
plan  for  wheat  including  unit  controls. 

I  think  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
not  bringing  to  us  a  long-range  wheat 
program  at  this  time  is  justifiable;  and 
I  think  we  can  afford  to  wait  until  next 
year. 

The  northern  Great  Plains  Is  pres- 
ently In  the  grip  of  a  devastating 
drought.  It  has  received  less  rainfall 
this  year  than  any  year  since  1936. 

Wheat  farmers  in  the  drought  region 
will  not  be  merely  reducing  acreage, 
they  will  be  losing  entire  production. 

The  area  affected  by  the  drought  nor- 
mally produces  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's 
wheat.  This  is  not  the  time  to  hit  those 
distressed  farmers  with  a  program  per- 
manently reducing  their  production. 

The  July  estimate  on  Spring  wheat 
production  in  the  northern  plains  Is 
down  42  percent  or  104  million  bushels 
from  last  year.  Next  month's  estimate 
will  be  ev«^n  grimmer. 

The  Wfill  Street  Journal  on  July  12 
said.  In  commenting  on  the  northern 
Great  Plains  drought: 

The  shrunken  wheat  crop  will  help  bal- 
ance supply  with  demand  In  this  country, 
preventing   any   further   buildup   In  stocks. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  wisely  decided  to 
postpone  adopting  a  program  that  would 
impose  a  severe  permanent  cut  in  wheat 
acreage. 

So.  we  have  before  u.s.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
title  I,  subtitle  B.  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  "stopgap  "  wheat  plan. 


It  applies  only  to  the  wheat  a-op  for 
1962. 

In  view  of  these  limitations  it  is  an 
excellent  and  imaginative  proposal;  one 
which  I  think  will  be  enthusiastically 
accepted  by  both  farmer  and  consumer - 
taxpayer  as  beneficial  to  all  parties. 

Here  is  what  I  think  the  wheat  section 
of  the  farm  bill  will  do: 

First.  Ten  million  acres  of  wheatland 
will  be  taken  out  of  production  and  pul 
into  soil  conserving  uses  in  the  1962 
wheat  year. 

Second.  The  total  wheat  produced  in 
1962  will  be  250  million  bushels  less  than 
this  year — exclusive  of  drought  loss. 

Tlurd.  With  the  total  wheat  carry- 
over reduced,  the  storage  costs  to  the 
Government  will  be  cut  by  %2bO  million. 

Fourth.  The  farmer  will  receive  20  to 
25  cents  per  bushel  more  for  his  wheat. 
The  farmer's  net  farm  income  will  in- 
crease 15  percent. 

Fifth.  1  he  year-after-year  increase  in 
wheat  carryover  stocks,  owned  by  CCC 
will  be  halted. 

Si.xth.  Even  though  the  price-support 
level  would  be  raised  to  $2  per  bushel — 
from  SI  79 — and  the  farmer's  income 
would  go  up,  this  cost  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  reduction  in  CCC 
acquisition,  disposition,  storage,  han- 
dling, and  intorest  costs.  The  net  gain 
to  tlie  taxpayer  for  the  1962  wheat  crop 
will  be  over  $50  million. 

Seventh.  The  important  accomplish- 
ment of  the  1962  wheat  bill  will  be  to 
establish  a  decline  in  CCC  stored  wheat, 
which  now  amounts  to  1,374  million 
bushels  and  represents  a  UJ3.  cost  of 
$3  353  million.  As  the  committee  has 
said: 

Only  by  reducing  the  excessive  supplli'.<^ 
can  tlie  cost  to  the  taxpayer  be  lowered  m 
coming  years. 

The  high  plains  area  of  the  West  has 
a  particular  interest  in  the  proposed 
wheat  plan. 

It  is  our  region  that  produces  90  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  surplus. 

Of  the  1,414  million  bushels  of  wheat 
in  the  June  30,  1961  carryover  1,118  mil- 
lion bushels  are  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat, 
produced  in  the  high  plains  States. 

This  wheat  is  just  about  the  finest 
wheat  in  the  world. 

It  is  in  surplus  for  many  rea.sons  be- 
yond the  plains  fanner's  control. 
largely,  first,  extreme  distance  from 
both  shipping  ports  and  grain  terminal 
storage  points;  second,  discriminatory 
freight   rates. 

However,  in  .spite  of  the  geographical 
handicaps  our  Great  Plains  wheat  farm- 
ers are  doing  an  immensely  successful 
job  of  marketing  their  high  quality 
wheat. 

In  my  own  State  the  Colorado  "Wheat 
Administrative  CMnmlttee,  organized  by 
the  wheat  fai-mers,  is  promoting  with 
spectacular  success  the  use  of  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat  all  over  the  world. 

The  Colorado  committee  has  joined 
with  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  North  Da- 
kota in  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Mar- 
ket Development  Association,  under  the 
astute  direction  of  former  Representa- 
tive Cliff  Hope,  In  making  people  in  this 
country'  and  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America,  aware  of  the  extraor- 
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dinary  quality  of  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  for  use  as  a  staple  food  in  native 
diet.s. 

Our  wheat,  growr  at  high  altitudes 
with  minimum  moisture  content,  stands 
second  to  none  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  tragedy  of  geography  that  makes 
our  wheat  90  percent  of  the  surplus 
stocks. 

However,  here's  wl  at  our  farmers  are 
doing  about  the  surplus  problem,  while 
waiting  for  action  by  the  Congress  and 
tiie  administration: 

First.  They  have  lioubled  wheat  ex- 
ports since  1958. 

Second.  They  have  promoted  quality 
control  of  exported  wlieat  in  order  to 
sell  new  markets  on  U.S.  wheat. 

Third.  They  have  persuaded  seven 
railroads  to  the  we.'t  coast  and  three 
railroads  to  the  gull  to  reduce  freight 
rates  on  what  from  the  high  plains 
ret=;ion  moving  into  export. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  amplify  a  bit 
on  the  three  foregoing  ixjint-s  I  shall  tell 
the  Senate  what  our  high  plains  wheat 
farmers  are  doing  about  reducing  the 
w  heat  surplus,  to  which  our  own  home- 
grown wheat  contributes  so  excessively. 

EXPOS rs 

First  Our  Great  Plains  farmers  have 
led  a  major  effort  by  wheat  farmers  to 
sell  U.S.  wheat  abroad  Colorado-Ne- 
bra.ska-Kansas  wheat  salesmen  have 
been  stationed  all  over  the  world  in  the 
past  3  years  to  promote  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat.  As  a  result  IS.  wheat  exports 
have  jumped  from  219  million  bushels  in 
1958  to  436  million  bushels  in  1961. 

CLEAN      WHE.'KT 

Second.  The  wheat  farmers  have  pro- 
moted surveys  of  high  plains  wheat 
quality  all  the  way  from  the  combine 
hopper  on  the  farm  to  the  foreign  im- 
porters bins. 

This  is  significant  because  our  Ameri- 
can Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  is  competing 
directly  with  clean,  hiph  quality  Russian 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  and  clean, 
high  quality  Canadian  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  in  oversea  mark'^ts. 

As  evidence  of  the  ]:^ussian  threat  to 
the  worldwide  Hard  F-ed  Winter  wheat 
markets,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ar- 
ticle on  current  Russian  all-out  attempts 
to  boost  the  quality  of  their  wheat  and 
capture  new  foreign  markets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 
as  follows: 

Russians  Viewed  as  Toigh  Competitor  in- 
World  Wheat  Market 

Intensified  competiticn  in  the  world 
wheat  market  is  forecast  by  two  U.S.  grain 
experts  who  have  Just  completed  a  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Raymond  Vlckery,  a  L  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  official,  and  John  Cowan,  Dan- 
nen  Mills  executive,  repo-ted  that  Russia  is 
making  a  determined  effort  to  expand  pro- 
duction on  new  lands  opened  up  for  farm- 
ing. And  it  is  taking  a  series  of  steps  to 
upgrade  its  exports  in  an  effort  to  establish 
a  reputation  as  a  supplier  of  quality  wheat. 

Vlckery  pointed  out  that  there  is  already 
fierce  competition  for  world  wheat  markets. 
"But  If  Russian  agriculture  meets  its  goals 
for  expanded  wheat  production,  the  market 
will  be  cut  into  smaller  slices,"  he  said. 


Cowan  added  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment Is  making  an  all-out  attempt  to  boost 
the  quality  of  its  wheat  exports.  Amsng 
the  latest  moves  are  these: 

1.  Tight  Goveriunent  control  on  selection 
of  varieties.  Plant  breeders  are  doing  a 
creditable  job  in  developing  new,  high- 
yielding  varieties  that  are  resistant  to  win- 
ter-killing, lodging,  and  diseases. 

2.  When  wheat  is  moved  to  the  elevators 
for  storage,  it  is  analyzed  carefully  for  proper 
binning  according  to  quality  factors. 

3  Cleanliness  is  stressed  in  all  of  the 
handling  processes.  Low  limits  are  placed 
on  foreign  material  and  dockage.  Some 
wheat  is  actually  cleaned  on  the  farm,  but 
most  is  cleaned  at  local  elevators  or  collec- 
tion points.  Wheat  shipments  are  often  re- 
cleaned  at  subtermlnal  or  port  elevators  to 
meet  export  standards. 

4.  New  elevators  and  handling  facilities 
are  rising  in  wheat-producing  areas  and  at 
leading  Russian  ports  indicating  they  Intend 
to  regain  their  prewar  status  as  a  major 
wheat-exporting  nation. 

According  to  Cowan,  U.S.  grain  marketing 
procedures  do  not  emphasize  quality  factors 
sufficiently.  In  fact,  they  have  provided  in- 
centives for  grain  handlers  to  boost  the 
amounts  of  foreign  material  and  dockage  to 
tolerance  levels  as  wheat  moves  to  export. 

•We  must  reverse  the  Incentive  by  remov- 
ing the  economic  advantage  In  such  prac- 
tices." he  said. 

Cowan  suggested  that  consideration  be 
given  to  establishing  a  system  by  which 
farmers  would  absorb  necessary  discounts — 
or  receive  premiums — according  to  certain 
quality  factors.  "In  the  light  of  recent  his- 
tory and  U.S.  policy,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  export  subsidies  will  be  established  as 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  our  wheat  com- 
peli'lve  in  foreign  markets,"  he  said. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senate  will  no- 
tice in  the  article,  Mr.  President,  the 
emphasis  the  Russians  put  on  "cleanli- 
ness"' of  their  wheat. 

Our  Colorado  wheat  farmers  have 
been  campaigning  vigorously  for  tougher 
export  controls  on  our  own  wheat 
cleanliness. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  sell  abroad 
wheat  of  high  protein  content,  with  low 
moisture  content  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  foreign  material  or  dockage. 

This  means  there  must  be  quality 
control.  Colorado  farmers  have,  at 
their  own  expense,  run  surveys  to  follow 
our  wheat  across  the  oceans  to  make 
sure  that  the  five  international  grain 
exporters — through  whcnn  all  export 
wheat  must  be  handled — do  not  down- 
grade high  plains  wheat  by  mixing  it 
with  inferior  quality  wheat  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  or  for  that  matter, 
mixing  it  with  foreign  matter  that  is 
not  wheat  at  all. 

On  this  subject,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  any  Senator  interested  in  the  dis- 
posal of  our  surplus  wheat,  a  report 
made  by  Congressman  Carl  Albert  on 
January  20,  1960.  This  report  entitled, 
"U.S.  Agricultural  Exports  to  Western 
Europe, "  is  available  from  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  section  on 
wheat  begins  on  page  4. 

Congressman  Albert  calls  for  either 
tighter  grade  requirements  or  more 
stringent  export  inspection  of  wheat. 

If  neither  of  these  meet  the  problem 
he  calls  for  new  legislation. 

I  once  again  join  Congressman  Albert 
in  recommending  that  the  Senate  and 
House     Agriculture    Committees     take 


steps  to  relieve  the  wheat  surplus  prob- 
lem by  providing  legislation,  possibly 
through  amendment  of  the  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act,  that  will  promote  high  quality 
control  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  leav- 
ing U.S.  docks. 

With  suflacient  quality  control,  foreign 
markets  will  develop  all  over  the  world 
for  U.S.  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 

This  would  be  a  major  st«p  in  cutting 
down  our  annual  wheat  carryover  and 
reducing  bulging  CCC  stocks. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  an  article  from 
the  Colorado  Wheat  Fanner  of  March 
1960.  This  story  describes  action  taken 
by  the  Colorado  Wheat  Administrative 
Committee  to  improve  quality  control  of 
export  wheat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Action  for  Recleaned  Grades 

Colorado  wheat  producers,  through  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  wheat  advisory  commit- 
tee in  Denver  on  February  26.  are  seeking 
to  institute  cleaner  grades  for  wheat. 

Recent  reports,  both  from  wheat  and  con- 
gressional groups,  have  indicated  that  high 
quality  wheat  arrives  at  foreign  ports  con- 
taining dockage  and  shrunken  kernels.  The 
C  ..orado  Wheat  Administrative  Committee. 
m  cooperation  with  the  Great  Plains  Wheat 
Market  Development  Association,  is  investi- 
gating these  reports. 

Tl;e  wheat  advisory  committee,  meeting 
following  the  wheat  seminar,  unanimously 
passed  four  resoUitions  seeking  to  correct  the 
situation.    The  resolution: 

1.  Asked  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice to  instruct  its  licensed  grain  lnsi>ectors 
to  include  on  certificate  of  grade,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  applicant  for  Inspection,  the 
percentage  of  dockage  and  foreign  material 
and  the  percentage  of  shrunken  and  broken 
kernels 

2.  Asked  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration recognize  that  wheat  with  specified 
minimums  of  dockage,  foreign  material  and 
broken  and  shrunken  kernels  Is  vitally  nec- 
essary to  retain  and  expand  markets  and  that 
such  shipments  therefore  be  encouraged  by  a 
slightly  higher  export  subsidy. 

3.  Stated  that  the  Colorado  Wljeat  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  believes  that  when 
out-of-conditlon  wheat  received  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  ware- 
houses is  sold  for  unrestricted  use  in  export 
markets,  it  seriously  destroys  the  confidence 
of  foreign  buyers  in  U.S.  wheat  and  that 
sales  of  out-of-conditlon  U.S.  wheat  shoxild 
be  restricted  as  to  its  use  and  purchasers 
should  be  encouraged  to  certify  as  to  iX» 
eventual  utilization. 

4.  Stated  that  the  committee  bellevM 
since  the  inspection  of  grain  by  the  Grain 
Inspection  Division  of  the  AgriciUture  Mar- 
keting Service  has  declined  from  15  percent 
in  1939  to  5.7  percent  In  1969  due  to  In- 
sufficient funds  to  maintain  adequate  in- 
spection services.  Congress  be  urged  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  for  the  fiscal  vear  of 
1960-61. 

WESTERN     FREIGHT    RATES 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  regard  to  trans- 
portation of  wheat,  the  farmers  of  the 
Great  Plains  were  successful  last  year  in 
obtaining  a  rate  reduction  on  wheat  mov- 
ing west,  for  export  only,  from  98 '2 
cents  per  hundredweight  to  81  cents. 

Having  achieved  a  first-step  reduction 
of  freight  rates  west,  the  farmers  then 
turned  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ship- 
ping ports.    On  May  10  of  this  year,  the 
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SanU  Fe.  Rock  Island,  and  Union  Pacific 
lines  began  reducing  rates  up  to  19  cents 
per  hundredweight. 

I  ask  unanimoos  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle, describing  how  the  Wheat  Pro- 
ducers Transportation  Committee,  led 
by  a  wheat  farmer,  Art  Wilks,  of  Burl- 
ington, CDlo.,  achieved  this  rate  reduc- 
tion, be  included  In  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point.  I  also  offer  at  this  point  two  other 
articles  describing  the  Great  Plains 
wheat  farmers'  actions  on  freight  rate 
reductions  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Great  Plainsman,  April  1961] 

Freicht  Rate  RiDucnoNS  Granttd  to  Gt  lf 
Coast   Ports 

Freight  rate  reductions  on  wheat  for  ex- 
port bet-ween  Great  Plalna  States  and  gulf 
coMt  ports  have  been  granted  by  three  rail- 
roads. 

The  new  rates  range  from  a  half-cent  to 
19  cents  per  hundredweight  lower  than  the 
former  rate  levels.  They  will  become  ef- 
fective May  10.  according  to  Art  WUks,  of 
Burlington,  Colo.,  chairman  of  the  Wheat 
Producers  Transportation  Committee,  an  or- 
ganization supported  by  wheatgrowers  In 
the  Oreat  Plains  region. 

The  reductions  were  granted  by  the  Santa 
Pe,  Rock  Island,  and  Union  Pacific  lines 
after  consultations  with  committee  mem- 
bers. They  reduce  shipping  costs  from  a 
wide  area  of  K*^"**^  and  Colorado  and  help 
level  out  peaks  and  valleys  in  rate  structures 
that  have  accrued  from  spot  reductions  in 
recent  years. 

Wllka  said  the  rate  reductions  will  make 
wheat  grown  in  the  Great  Plains  States  more 
competitive  in  the  world  market. 

We  are  at  a  severe  disadvantage  in  foreign 
markets  because  competing  producers  in 
other  exporting  nations  can  move  their 
wheat  to  ports  at  much  lower  costs;  largely 
because  their  governments  own  the  railroads 
or  provide  grants  to  make  up  operating 
losses. 


[Prom  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star  Journal, 
May  4,  1960) 

FiuicHT  Costs  Kzep  Colobaoo  Whxat  Out 
or  CoMPSTmoN  Wfth  Canada 

Colorado  wheatgrowers  are  losing  sales  in 
the  Par  Bast  to  Russia,  Roy  Hodges,  Boone, 
member  of  the  Colorado  Wheat  Advisory 
Committee  said. 

In  the  last  year.  U.S.  exports  of  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat  to  Japan  drc4>ped  nearly  1V4 
million  bushels.  At  the  same  time,  Japan 
bought  1>3  million  bxishela  more  from 
Russia. 

This  is  a  serious  loss  to  Colorado  farmers 
when  you  consider  the  Japanese  market  for 
wheat  has  been  expanding  each  year  sinee 
World  War  n  until  that  country  now  con- 
sxunes  more  than  50  million  bushels  of  hard 
wheat  a  year,  Hodges  said. 

Just  since  1968,  the  Japanese  annual  con- 
sumpUon  of  hard  wheat  rose  10 1^  millic»i 
bushels.  Bulk  of  the  Increased  market  went 
to  Canada  which  sold  Japan  S'i  million 
bushels  more  than  normal  last  year. 

Some  of  this  increased  ccmsumptlon  is 
fostered  by  the  school  lunch  i»ogram  which 
Is  developing  a  taste  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration for  bread  Instead  of  boiled  rice. 
Some  can  be  credited  to  Japan's  expanding 
population. 

KDUCATION    PKOCEAIC 

The  Colorado  Wheat  Admlikistratlve  Com- 
mittee, working  through  the  Great  Plains 
Wheat  Market  Development  Association 
which  Is  supported  by  21,000  Colorado  farm- 


ers and  groups  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  has 
sponsored  t,eams  to  show  Japanese  millers 
the  high  qioallty  of  Hard  Red  wheat  grown 
in  the  Grea"  Plains. 

The  agriculture  secretary  to  the  Japanese 
Embassy  in  Washington,  Hideo  Tokoro.  told 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  in  Wichita 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  offers  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  Manitoba  No  3  wheat 
Japan  is  importing. 

He  said  the  Colorado  wheat  has  a  lower 
moisture  content,  higher  bushel  weight,  and 
higher  protein  content. 

However,  Colorado  wheat  isn't  as  clean 
when  It's  delivered  in  Japan  as  the  Russian 
grain  is,  and  it  isn't  competitive  pricewise 
with  wheat  shipped  from  Canada,  he  said. 

Early  reports  from  the  Great  Plains  wheat 
sampling  program  indicate  UJ3.  wheat  car- 
goes are  normally  running  up  to  4  percent 
dockage  and  foreign  materials  in  ci)mpari.son 
to  Russia's  1  Vi  percent. 

Representative  Carl  Albert,  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  whose  committee  recently  made  a 
study  of  the  problem,  said  US.  exporters  are 
deliberately  cheapening  U.S.  wheat  by  add- 
ing the  maximum  allowable  foreign  matter 
to  shlpmer.  ts  overseas. 

Colorado  growers  can't  meet  Canada's  price 
on  the  west  coast  because  they  pay  96\-j 
cents  per  .'lundredweight  in  freight  costs 

The  Japanese  prefer  to  buy  their  wheat 
on  the  West  Coast  rather  than  the  east  or 
gulf  coasb)  because  tlie  ocean  transporta- 
tion costs  them  10  cents  a  bushel  le.'^s  and 
the  shippiag  time  is  shorter  which  means 
less  deterlcration  of  the  grain  en  rovite. 

RATK  CUT  PR0P0.1KD 

A  proposed  freight  rate  reduction  of  28';, 
cents  a  hundredweight,  which  would  make 
whtwt  from  the  Great  Plains  area  competi- 
tive with  Canada's  on  the  West  cna.^t.  has 
been  made  by  the  wheat  producers'  iran.=  - 
portation  committee  of  which  the  Colorado 
Wheat  Administrative  Committee  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

The  proposal  will  be  discus-^ed  May  10  in 
Chicago  by  committee  represenUtlves  and 
officials  of  the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bu- 
reau which  is  composed  of  nine  railroad 
companies. 

The  Japanese  tendency  to  buy  wheat  from 
Russia  appears  to  be  gaining,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  staff  In  Tokyo. 
Since  last  July.  Japan  has  bought  nearly  2 
miUion  biuihels  of  hard  wheat  from  Russia. 
This  is  25  limes  the  toUl  Russian  export  t<5 
Japan  in  1958. 

High  plans  wheatgrowers  should  be  fill- 
ing this  increased  Japanese  demand,  Hodges 
said.  The  United  States  has  a  better  trade 
balance  wit-h  Japan  than  either  Russia  or 
Canada  and  we  will  continue  to  offer  the 
Japanese  a  larger  market  for  their  manu- 
facturing output. 

At  the  same  time,  Japan  Is  becoming  more 
financially  stable  and  is  making  far  more 
purchases   with   dollars   than   with   yen. 


[From   the   Great   Plainsman,   Vol.    1.  No.   7. 
August  1960) 

Western  Raixroads  Grant  R.^te  Rkduction  to 
Great  PL/rws  Growers  for  Export  y/mur 
Wheat  faiTners  of  the  Great  Plains  area 
have  been  granted  a  rate  reduction  by  nine 
western  rsiJroads,  a  nKJve  described  as  "a 
breakthrough  in  efforts  to  move  Great  Plains 
wheat  to  growing  Asian  markets." 

The  rate  reduction  from  98V<j  to  81  cents 
per  hundredweight,  in  export  wheat  only, 
was  announced  In  Chicago  by  the  Trans- 
continental Freight  Bureau.  The  organiza- 
tion represents  Union  Pacific.  Santa  Fe.  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Paclflc,  Chicago  *  Mil- 
waukee, Western  Paclflc,  Southern  Pacific, 
Canadian  Facific,  and  Canadian  National 
Railroads. 

The  growfrs.  operating  through  the  Wheat 
Producers  Transportation   Committee    (sup- 


ported by  Colorado  Wheat  Administrative 
Committee,  Kansas  Wheat  Growers  Associa- 
tion, Nebraska  Wheat  Commission,  and  Ne- 
braska Wheat  Growers  Association),  had 
asked  for  a  reduction  to  70  cents. 

The  Transportation  Committee  which  ob- 
tained the  rate  was  headed  by  Art  Wilks, 
Burlington,  Colo.,  chairman;  Don  Andersen, 
Genoa,  Colo.;  Lawrence  House,  Goodlajid. 
Kans  ;  Ora  Martin,  Garden  City,  Kans  ;  Car- 
-son  Smith.  Ogallala.  Nebr.;  and  John  Llene- 
mann,  Scotfsbluff,  Nebr. 

In  1959.  Japan  imported  about  50  million 
bushels  of  hard  wheat;  the  U.S.  share  was 
about  8  percent.  The  bulk  of  Japan  "fe  hard 
wheat  purchases  came  from  Canada  and  a 
few  shipments  from  Russia. 

The  growers'  case  for  reduced  rates  was 
based  upon  four  points:  (1)  TTie  existing 
rate  of  98 'i  cents  prevented  the  movement 
of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  to  the  west  coast 
fur  export  to  the  Orient;  (2)  Asiatic  markets 
are  expanding  rapidly  and  offer  a  good  poten- 
tial dollar  market  for  U.S.  wheat;  (3)  Far 
Eastern  countries  have  Indicated  a  desire  to 
purchase  US  wheat  at  west  coast  markets; 
and  (4)  with  US.  farmers  producing  •  car- 
ryover of  wheat  each  year.  It  Is  imperative 
that  new  markets  be  developed. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Next  month  the 
Colorado  ■wheat  farmers  go  back  once 
more  before  the  Transcontinental 
Freight  Bureau  in  Chicago  in  an  effort 
to  bring  freight  rates  down  to  70  cent.s 
per  hundredweight,  from  82  cents.  If 
this  can  be  achieved  the  Colorado  farm- 
ers believe  they  will  be  able  to  marlLet 
in  Japan  about  20  million  bushels  a 
year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  describing  this  August  hearing 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Reduced  Rates  Asked 

Another  hearing  on  the  request  of  Cuio- 
rado  wheat  producers  to  reduce  freight  rales 
to  70  cents  per  hundredweight  on  wheat 
going  to  the  west  coast  is  scheduled  for 
August  In  Chicago  by  the  Transcontinental 
Freight  Bureau,  composed  of  western  rail- 
roads. 

The  reduced  rates  are  necessary  from  the 
Colorado  producers'  standpoint  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  Far  Elastern  markets  de- 
veloped in  the  last  6  years. 

The  Great  Plains  Wheat  Transportation 
Committee,  supported  by  the  Colorado 
Wheat  Administrative  Committee  and  similar 
producers'  orgioiizations  In  Great  Plains 
States,  will  carry  the  burden  of  the  argu- 
ments, but  Is  eapected  to  receive  substantial 
support  not  only  from  Great  Plains  areas  but 
from   west   coast  interests   also. 

Among  the  western  organizations  expected 
to  support  the  wheat  growers'  petition  are 
the  port  of  Los  Angeles,  Northern  California 
Port  Association.  Kerr  Grain  Co.,  San 
Frann.'^co  port  and  others. 

A  year  ago  the  wheat  producers  sought 
reduction  from  98'^2  cents  to  70  cents  per 
hundredweight  and  were  granted  a  reduc- 
tion to  81  centra.  The  reduction  was  not 
enough  to  permit  movement  of  wheat  west- 
ward on  a  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  our 
Great  Plains  wheat  farmers  are  as  anx- 
ious to  redu(%  the  enormous  wheat 
carryover  and  the  millions  of  tax  dollars 
spent  on  wheat  handling  and  storage  as 
is  any  Member  in  this  Chamber. 

And  these  farmers  are  willing  to  give 
evidence  of  their  concern  with  action. 

They  are  not  happy  to  put  the  finest 
wheat  produced  in  the  United  States  into 
storage  in  the  hold  of  an  old  Liberty  ship 
in  the  James  River. 
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Oi;r  farmpis  want  our  hit;h.-protein 
v.heat  used  on  the  tables  of  families 
round  the  world. 

I  have  given  you  some  examples  of 
their  efforts  on  their  own  behalf. 

Now  today  we  ha\e  an  opportunity  lo 
do  something  on  their  behalf. 

Title  I,  subtitle  B — the  wheat  pro- 
gram— is  a  good,  \sorkable  temporary 
meas'jic  that  will  cat  back  wheat  pro- 
duction and  CCC  .stocks,  improve  the 
fanner's  income  and  at  tlie  same  time 
save  tiie  taxpayers  ;it  least  $50  million. 

I  urge  its  support  by  the  Senate. 

TI:E     EXIENSIO.N     OF    THE     N.\TION.M,     WOOL     ACT 

Mr.  President,  title  I.  subtitle  E,  ex- 
tendi; the  National  Vv'ool  Act  for  3  years. 

I  am  the  cosponsor  of  a  separate  bill 
in  the  Senate  to  extf  nd  the  Wool  Act  for 
the  same  length  of  time. 

The  wool  program  has  proven  emi- 
nently successful  for  8  years.  It  has 
protected  both  grower  and  consumer. 
Colorado  woolg rowers  function  success- 
fully under  this  act 

To  Colorado  and  the  whole  va.'it  area 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  the  exten- 
sion of  this  act  is  imi)erative.  The  sheep 
and  wool  industry  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  economic  we.l-bein.^  of  Colorado 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  This 
industry,  long  crippled,  lias  been  revital- 
iz;ed  by  the  Wool  Act.  There  are  now 
5.513  farms  in  Coloiado  on  which  sheep 
are  raised. 

We  cannot  assum?,  however,  that  the 
wool  industry  is  at  this  moment  entirely 
restored  to  full  vitality  and  economic 
stability.  Failure  to  extend  this  act  will 
bring  about  a  return  to  the  longtime 
cJow award  trend  that  brouglit  the  wool 
industry  almost  to  the  edge  of  extinc- 
tion. 

In  1884  there  were  nearly  twice  as 
many  shf^op  in  the  United  States  as  there 
are  today. 

The  production  of  shorn  wool  in  Colo- 
rado, for  example  declined  steadily  from 
13.440,000  pound.s  in  1930  to  10,633.000 
pounds  in  1957. 

Ihe  downtrend  in  recent  years  has 
been  checked,  and  by  last  year  it  had 
risen  to  14,808.000  pcund.';.  but  thi.s  could 
not  have  happened  \vithout  the  stabiliz- 
ing features  of  the  Wool  Act. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  healthy  wool 
industry  should  account  for  at  least  two- 
ilnrd.s  of  the  domef-iic  consumption  of 
wool.  Today,  le.ss  t.ian  half  of  Ameri- 
can woolen  needs  are  being  met  by 
dome.stic  producers. 

Unio.ss  the  Wool  Act  is  extended  that 
proporiinn  will  dccliie  still  further  and 
this  Nation  will  be  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent on  forcifjn  juoducers. 

I  do  not  need  lo  tell  my  colleagues 
that  .such  a  siLualion  is  dangerous  from 
a  defense  standpoint  as  well  as  un- 
healthy from  an  economic  one. 

In  my  own  State  o;  Colorado,  the  fol- 
lo.vintT  livestock  organizations  supixirt 
the  extension  of  the  Wool  Act: 

First.  The  National  Lamb  Feeders 
As.->ociation.  Lamar.  Colo. 

Second.  Colorado-I>Jew  Mexico  Wool 
Maikeling  Associaticn.  E>enver,  Colo. 

Third.  Colorado  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation, Denver,  Colo. 

Fourth.  Colorado  Wool  Marketing 
A;  sociation.  Denver,  Colo. 


Fifth.  Columbia   Sheep  Breeders  As- 
sociation. Fort  Collins.  Colo. 

1  he  sheep  business,  like  many  other 
industries,  was  hard  hit  by  very  low 
maikets -last  year.  The  markets  for 
wool  ai;d  iamb  in  1960  were,  in  fact,  the 
lowest  m  many  years  with  the  highest 
production  costs.  While  the  world  wool 
market  was  in  distress,  the  situation  in 
^the  dome.stic  market  v/as  greatly  agp^ra- 
vated  by  a  sharp  increa.se  in  imports  of 
wor.sted  and  woven  wool  coods.  For 
the  first  10  months  of  1960,  this  volume 
was  19  percent  greater  than  the  alltime 
high  imports  for  the  full  year  of  1959. 
These  imports  cut  into  the  business  and 
profits  of  American  wool  manufacturers. 
the  only  customers  of  U.S.  wool- 
growers,  and  the  raw  wool  market  .suf- 
fered accordingly.  The  live  lamb  mar- 
ket situation  was  also  accentuated  by 
lamb  and  mutton  imports. 

Severe  drought  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  al.so  added  to  the  sh(^epmens 
difficulties.  These  adverse  factors 
greatly  heighten  the  need  for  extending 
the  National  Wool  Act.  Without  the 
act  many  sheepmen  would  be  out  of 
business.  With  the  help  of  the  Wool 
Act.  sheepmen  are  determined  to  build 
a  better  and  more  profitable  industry. 

I  support  extension  of  the  Wool  Act 
for  3  years  to  provide  a  continued 
stabilizing  factor  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  wool  and  lambs. 

the  great  plains  PROGRAM 

I  concur  with  the  committee  proposal 
to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  Great  Plains  con.ser- 
vation  profrram. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  August  7,  1956.  and  is  a 
partial  answer  to  the  problems  of  the 
plains.  It  has  proven  an  effective  in- 
strument in  changing  cropping  .<;ystems 
and  land  uses  in  an  area  plagued  by 
recurrent  drought. 

As  of  last  year.  13  million  acres  in 
351  counties  in  10  Great  Plains  States 
had  been  converted,  reseeded  or  other- 
wise treated  by  conservation  practices 
to  prepare  them  for  the  drastic  weather 
cycle  change  for  which  the  region  is  so 
famous. 

Now  tl.o  cycle,  which  v.e  in  the  Great 
Plains  area  fear  so  much,  has  come 
around  once  more.  After  several  years 
of  good  moisture  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  has  been  hit  with  a  drought  de- 
scribed as  "the  worst  since  1936.' 

I  a.sk  r.t  this  point,  Mr.  President,  that 
an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  12,  entitled,  "The  Rainle-ss  Plains." 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
It  describes  the  fearful  damage  wrou;rht 
by  the  cyclical  droughts  that  hit  the 
hish  plains  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spring  Wheat  Crop  Cut  42  Percent,  Cattle 
Phices  Off  as  Drought  Gets  Worse — 
Railroads,  Merchants.  State  Budgets 
Pffl  the  Impact  in  North  Central  3.e- 
GioN-    A  Farmer  Recalls  the  I930's 

(By  John  P.  Lawrence) 
Bismarck,   N.    Dak. — Husky,   bronze-faced 
David  Mills  steps  easily  over  a  barbed  wire 


fence  on  his  3,100-acre  farm  Jiist  east  of 
here.  His  heavy  cowboy  boots  kick  up  little 
clouds  ol  dust  and  scatter  hundreds  of 
grasshoppers  as  he  trudges  slowly  across  a 
w'.eatfleld.  ihe  stunted,  pencil-long  gtalks 
crarkiing  uiider  foot. 

•  In  a  good  year  this  crop  would  be  waist 
high.  I  won't  be  able  to  harvest  one  bushel. 
Its  our  first  complete  failure  since  the 
thirties." 

Farmer  Millt'  misfortune  is  typical  of  what 
the  drought  is  doing  to  farmers  here  in  the 
r.orthern  Great  Plains.  Most  of  the  area 
from  norihcrn  Wisconsin  to  the  Contti:iental 
Divide  in  western  Montnna  and  from  parts  of 
Nebraska  far  north  into  Canada's  Prairie 
Provinces  has  received  less  precipitation  in 
the  litst  year  than  in  any  period  since  1936. 
In  North  Dakota,  typically,  rainfall  has  been 
short  for  more  than  3  years.  Dry  weather  is 
bringing  out  hoides  of  grasshoppers  in  some 
places  to  eat  what's  left  of  the  dying  crops. 

The  drought  urea  ii ormally  produces  a  fifth 
of  the  Nation's  wheat  and  accGura.6  for 
roughly  15  percent  of  the  country  s  beef 
cattle  population.  It's  also  a  big  producer 
of  corn,  barley,  and  oats.  North  Dakota 
alone  usually  raises  80  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's Durum,  a  type  of  wheat  used  for  ;r;ca- 
roni  and  spaghetti,  and  ever  half  of  the  fla:;- 
bced.  from  which  linseed  oil  is  produced. 

government  crop  repoht 

T'.ie  G jvernmenfs  crop  rcjjort.  released 
yesterday  afternoon.  Is  dramatic  evidence  of 
the  impact  the  drought  is  having  on  farm 
production.  The  estimate  on  spring  wheat 
wFis  slashed  to  142.8  million  bushels,  down 
42  percent  or  103.6  million  from  1960.  A 
month  r.go.  the  Federal  forecasters  figured 
the  crop  would  hit  222  million.  Durum  was 
put  at  IC  5  miilion.  52  percent  below  1960; 
flax.^eed.  19  million.  36  porccr.t  below  a  year 
ago.  These  e^timutes  are  based  on  condi- 
tions July  1:  grain  men  say  the  continnlng 
dry  weather  probribly  means  prospects  new 
are  for  even  smaller  harvests.  In  Canr.da, 
where  wheat  is  the  No.  1  crop,  output  is 
expected  to  drop  below  300  million  bushels, 
at  least  190  million  les?  than  in  1960. 

Within  the  past  3  weeks  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  labeled  more  than  100  counties, 
includine;  all  of  North  Dakota,  a  disaster 
area  The  effects  stretch  far  beyond  the 
farm.  Flnxseed  prices  in  Minneapolis  ha\e 
jMmpcu  to  $4  a  bushel  from  $3  15  in  mid- 
June  Durum  wheat  now  brings  $2.90  a 
btisho!.  up  57  cents  in  a  month.  Parched 
hpy  fields  and  pastures  are  forcing  cattle- 
men to  market  part  of  their  herds  to  con- 
serve feed,  depressing  meat  prices 

Tlie  shrunken  wheat  crop  will  help  bal- 
ance supply  with  demand  in  this  coun.try, 
preventing  any  further  buildup  in  stork<;. 
More  than  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat  cur- 
rently arc  being  stored  at  taxpayers'  expense 
In  Canada,  the  effect  on  the  surplus  cf'Ulo 
be  m^re  drnmntic.  Tlie  drop  in  production 
combined  with  big  shipments  scheduled  to 
go  to  Red  China,  might  wipe  out  a  fouith 
or  more  of  the  Domlnio^i's  550-millic'n- 
bushel  surplus. 

However,  the  drcu;'ht  is  pro\'ing  ;;  drag 
on  the  country's  economic  recovery  pen- 
erally.  Farm  equipment  business  of  some 
denlers  in  the  area  has  fallen  as  much  as 
70  percent  below  last  year  and  railroads  fig- 
iirc  to  lo?e  a  heavy  share  of  their  grain 
hauling  tr.ifSc.  Dollar  loss  to  farmers,  based 
on  the  reduction  from  their  1960  crop  pro- 
duction, is  conscrvativrly  estimated  at  $400 
million.  The  loss  in  Canada  is  much 
gi-cater. 

ehown'  l.'Ndscafes 

Fly  into  Bismarck,  in  the  heart  of  the 
drought  area.  From  the  plane  most  of  the 
land  ICiks  brown.  'White  patches  mr.rk 
spots  where  ponds  have  dried  up.  Green 
fields  still  dot  the  landscape  but  this  green- 
ery   is   deceptive.      Most    of    it    is    worthless 
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crops,  like  Mr.  Mills'  stunted  wheat.  Flax 
fields  that  should  be  a  solid  bed  of  purple 
buds  are  filled  instead  with  worthless  thistles 
and  an  occasional  shoot  of  the  intended 
crop. 

Naturally,  some  localities  are  better  off 
than  others — the  recipients  of  local  showers. 
But  even  a  light  rain  at  Bismarck  earlier  this 
week  had  little  effect.  It  was  too  late  to 
help  the  wheat  and  would  have  to  be  dup- 
licated many  times  to  be  of  major  aid  to 
other  grains.  Above-average  temperatures 
have  heightened  drought  damage. 

In  many  of  the  generally  lush  years  North 
Dakota  farmers  have  had  since  the  droughts 
of  1934  and  1936,  snow  and  rain  have  poured 
10  inches  or  more  of  moisture  into  the 
ground  by  mid-year.  The  area  has  received 
only  5  inches  so  far  in  1961.  With  normal 
dampness  in  the  ground  from  prior  years, 
this  might  have  been  enough.  But  as  in 
much  of  the  drought  area,  rainfall  has  been 
light  for  several  years.  As  recently  as  1957, 
farmers  around  Bismarck  could  find  subsoil 
moisture  extending  down  3  feet  or  more,  but 
it  has  declined  steadily  since. 

"We  were  turning  up  dry  dirt  at  6  inches 
when  we  worked  the  ground  this  spring," 
says  Mr.  Mills. 

"Good  rains  might  still  bring  back  a  little 
pasture  and  give  us  a  corn  crop  to  cut  up  for 
silage,  but  weTe  headed  into  what's  usually 
the  hottest,  driest  season  now,"  another 
farmer  comments  grimly.  "Normally  by  this 
time  of  year  we'd  have  about  50  haystacks 
scattered  around  the  farm  and  by  the  end 
of  the  summer  we'd  have  80.  We've  probably 
already  scratched  up  all  we're  going  to  get 
this  year  and  we  have  only  15  stacks." 

The  anticipated  shortage  of  feed  is  forcing 
some  cattle  raisers  to  sell  their  calves  earlier 
than  usual — normally  they're  I'aicened  and 
sold  in  the  fall.  While  efforts  to  conserve 
feed  may  forestall  the  trend,  some  already 
have  started  to  liquidate  their  entire  herds, 
including  cows  that  are  the  foundation  stock 
for  future  production. 

"The  run  started  3  weeks  ago,"  reports  an 
ofBcial  of  Kist  Mandan-Bismarck  Auction, 
one  of  the  biggest  cattle  auctions  in  this 
area.  Kist  has  handled  6.200  head  over  the 
past  3  weeks,  triple  the. year  ago  rate.  The 
added  volume  is  pushing  down  prices.  "A 
couple  of  weeks  ago  calves  were  bringing 
$34.25  (per  hundred  pounds i;  now  they're 
down  to  $31.25,"  says  the  Kist  official. 
■Plainer  quality  cows  have  dropped  about  $2 
and  now  bring  $13." 

Farmers  take  a  beating  when  they  sell 
calves  at  this  time  of  year,  even  if  prices  hold 
up.  A  calf  weighing  200  pounds  now  may 
bring  a  total  price  of  $62.  The  same  calf 
fattened  on  pasture  and  sold  this  fall  at  500 
pounds  would  normally  bring  twice  as  much 
or  more. 

In  Canada,  cattle  marketings  have  been 
heavy,  too,  and  many  of  the  animals  are 
being  shipped  across  the  border  into  sections 
of  the  United  States  not  affected  by  the 
drought  for  further  fattening  before 
slatighter. 

The  loss  of  much  of  the  spring  wheat  crop 
would  have  extensive  repercussions.  This 
wheat,  harder  than  the  winter  wheat  grown 
on  the  central  and  southern  Great  Plains,  Is 
used  In  higher  grade  flours,  such  as  are  used 
in  hard  rolls  and  other  bakery  products. 
"Bakeries  won't  be  getting  the  flour  they're 
used  to  and  this  may  affect  quality,"  says  a 
key  executive  of  one  big  Minneapolis  flour 
milling  company.  The  Government  has  178 
million  bushels  of  spring  wheat  in  storage  but 
this  grain  has  lost  some  of  its  quality,  he 
explains.  Blending  In  more  winter  wheat 
flour  would  reduce  qualjty,  too,  he  adds. 

NOODLIS    AND    MACARONI 

Noodles  are  certain  to  be  affected.  Durum 
held  over  from  last  year  will  total  only  3  mil- 
lion bushels  by  September,  when  the  new 
crop   is  harvested,   and   that   will   leave   the 


supply  at  least  7  million  bushels  below  recent 
yearly  consumption  levels.  In  Canada,  the 
Government  s  wheat  board,  controlling  ex- 
ports, won't  even  quote  Durum  for  foreign 
shipment  naw  because  of  expected  crop 
losses. 

When  mill  ;rs  blend  In  other  types  of  wheat 
to  make  the  flour  used  for  spaghetti,  maca- 
roni, and  noodles,  the  resulting  product  be- 
comes softer.  When  cooked,  macaroni,  for 
example,  is   gummy  and  sticks  together. 

Flour  millers  also  face  higher  costs  as  a 
result  of  the  spring  wheat  losses.  The  big 
Minneapolis  concerns,  like  General  Mills.  Inc 
and  Pillsburv  Co.,  may  have  to  reach  out  to 
Nebraska  for  wheat  Instead  of  buying  it 
closer  to  their  mills.  One  company  esti- 
mates added  freight  charges  would  push  up 
th'^  cost  by  15  cents  a  bushel  or  7  percent. 

Grain  elevators  stand  to  lose  business. 
Bismarck  is  an  example  of  what  will  take 
place  at  other  rail  centers.  "We  handled  65 
carloads  of  grain  here  last  year  and  we'll  be 
lucky  to  ship  out  5  this  year."  s.iys  P.  J. 
Frank,  manager  of  the  Peavey  Elevators 
here.  The  company  ships  the  grain  on  the 
Soo  Line  Railroad. 

IMPACT    ON    LOCAL    BUSINESS 

All  across  the  northern  plains,  local  mer- 
chants and  State  treasuries  will  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  farmers'  loss  of  income.  North 
Dakota  figures  80  percent  of  the  personal 
income  of  iti;  citizens  comes  directly  or  in- 
directly from  farming.  "We'll  feel  the  impact 
of  the  grain  lasses  on  (income)  t4\x  payments 
due  in  January  1963."  says  Math  Dahl, 
>'orth  Dakotft's  commissioner  of  agriculttire 
and  labor.  The  tax  due  then  is  on  income 
earned  in  the  current  fiscal  yenr  ending 
June  30,  1962 

Federal  crop  insurance  will  help  some 
farmers,  but  in  this  reglan  only  wheat  Is 
covered,  and  less  than  half  the  farmers  have 
tlie  insurance.  On  the  average,  a  farmer 
[lays  SI. 60  an  acre  for  the  Insurance  and  gets 
back  around  911  an  acre  if  the  wheat  crop 
fails  "We  expect  to  pay  out  more  than 
$200,000  in  thi.s  county,  the  most  since  1938, 
when  the  program  began,  and  more  than 
double  the  noxt  highest  year."  reports  Emil 
Hilken,  the  Government's  in.surance  agent  at 
Bismarck.  F(deral  payments  may  come  to 
$20  million  throughout  North  Dakotii  alone. 

The  Government  has  taken  other  steps  to 
provide  help  to  drought-stricken  farmers. 
The  disaster-area  classification  opens  ti\e 
door  to  Government  loans  fur  use  in  buying 
feed  and  covering  other  operating  expenses. 
The  interest  rate  is  only  3  percent,  less  than 
half  of  private  lending  rates.  Farmers  also 
now  can  purchase  grain  held  in  Government 
storage  and  graze  cattle  or  ctit  hay  on  soil- 
bank  acreage  The  soli-bank  land  hasn't 
been  harvested  for  several  years,  fo  moisture 
was  still  suffi<nent  to  allow  grasses  to  grow 
this  summer. 

Most  of  these  have  been  in  effect  for  only 
about  2  week.'i.  so  its  t<X)  early  to  meastire 
their  effect.  But  Bismarck  farmers  without 
soil-bank  acreage  of  their  own  report  they 
are  having  trouble  lining  ui)  any  of  this 
acreage  to  cut  Some  are  tra\'eling  100  miles 
or  more  across  the  State  to  find  whole  farms 
in  the  soil  bank,  figuring  the  owners  won't 
need  the  hay  themselves. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mi'.  President,  for 
several  years  I  have  been  the  sponsor  of 
a  legislative  program  designed  to  help 
relieve  the  unique  crises  which  year  after 
year  confront  the  special  type  of  Ameri- 
can life  lived  by  the  people  of  thr  PlaiiiS. 

A  statement  which  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  August  30,  1957,  when 
I  first  introduced  my  Great  Plains  bill. 
S.  2908,  describes  the  long-range  ap- 
proach I  have  always  favored  in  meet- 
ing the  climatic,  economic,  sociological 
and    cultural    problems    of    the    Great 


Plains.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  1957  statement  on  a  long-range  solu- 
tion to  the  Great  Plains  problem  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  ixiint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    ey    Senator    Carroll — Summary    • 
OF  Great  Pla'^ns  Administration  Bill 

purpose 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  re- 
gional plans  and  policies  and  a  regional 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  the  distinctive  i)roblems  of  the  Great 
Plains. 

The  people  of  the  Great  Plains  have  been 
caught  in  the  gr;p  of  devastating  floods  and 
drought  from  time  to  time.  Floods  and 
drought  are  the  result  of  the  forces  of  na- 
ture, but  much  of  the  damage  Is  the  result 
of  the  shortsightedness  of  man.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  prevent  floods  and  drought, 
but  we  can  do  a  much  better  Job  of  pre- 
paring for  them.  Indeed  we  can  and  we 
must  do  a  much  better  Job  of  utilizing  the 
resources  of  the  Plains  in  normal  times  as 
well  as  times  of  extreme  weather  conditions. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  Plains  area  is  dif- 
ferent from  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
requires  different  treatment.  There  is  rarely 
enough  water,  although  the  shortage  is 
worse  at  some  timer,  than  at  others  Then 
at  other  times  the  region  Is  swept  by  ter- 
rible floods.  Life  in  the  Plains  and  the  use 
of  their  resources  have  to  be  adapted  to 
control  floods  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 
rainfall  in  the  years  when  it  comes  and  to 
hold  down  the  damage  in  years  of  drought. 
It  is  possible  to  do  this,  but  it  will  require 
foresight  and  intelligent  planning  for  the 
future.  That  is  what  this  bill  is  designed 
to  provide. 

In  the  past  the  Great  Plains  region  has 
never  had  the  kind  of  planning  that  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  special  problems  arising  from 
its  varying  and  normally  semlarid  climate. 
Instead,  the  region  has  been  dominated  by 
policies  and  customs  framed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  more  humid  areas,  which  are  quite 
different.  The  result  has  been  a  tragic  waste 
of  both  human  and  natural  resources.  Disas- 
ter has  struck  the  Plains  time  and  again,  and 
the  people  have  been  prepared  neither  to 
prevent  it  nor  to  weather  It.  The  havoc  of 
the  recent  drought  and  floods  is  only  the 
latest  example. 

It  is  only  commonsense  to  develop  plans 
which  will  prevent  such  exce.«sive  waste  in 
the  future.  These  plans  must  be  properly  < 
adapted  to  the  region's  semlarid  and  unpre- 
dictable climate,  because  it  is  this  distinc- 
tive climate  which  largely  determines  the 
living  conditions  and  the  economic  status 
of  the  people  who  live  in  the  Great  Plains 
region. 

The  reasons  for  failure  to  develop  programs 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  Plains 
are  many.  Basically,  the  difficulty  stems 
from  the  fact  that  no  one  has  felt  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  developing  such  pro- 
grams In  a  sen.se,  the  Plains  areas  have 
been  in  the  position  of  stepchildren  The 
reasons  for  this  are  m  large  part  geographical. 
The  Great  Plains  region  consists  of  a  part 
of  10  different  States  (North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Texas. 
New  Mexico.  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana). In  each  case,  it  is  a  sparsely  in- 
habited part  of  the  State,  containing  a  mi- 
nority of  the  population.  The  area  does  not 
contain  a  single  State  capital,  a  single  State 
university,  and  only  one  State  agricultural 
college.  It  contains  no  large  cities  and  few 
medium  sized  ones  It  simply  has  not  been 
the  prime  Interest  and  the  first  concern  of 
the  ln.<-trumpnts  of  either  State  or  Federal 
Government  When  this  fact  is  coupled 
wth  the  nddif  lonal  fact  that  the  needs  of  the 
region    ;!rp    fjuite    di>-tinrtive    and    different 
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from  those  of  other  areas,  it  can  be  seen 
why  the  special  prog-ama  required  for  the 
best  use  of  the  Plalrs'  reeourcea  have  not 

been  developed. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Depa.-tnient  of  the  Interior 
have  taken  some  etej*  to  adapt  their  pro- 
grams to  the  conditions  of  the  Great  Plains. 
And  the  Great  Plains  Council  has  provided 
a  measiu"e  of  coordinrtion  among  the  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
Plains.  However,  thh  machinery  has  not 
proved  adequate  to  provide  the  really  con- 
centrated and  comprehensive  attack  on  tlie 
special  problems  of  the  Plains  which  the 
circumstances  require. 

While  the  special  i.eeds  and  problems  of 
the  Plains  portion  of  each  State  are  quite 
different  from  those  cf  the  other  pxjrtion  of 
the  same  State,  thej  are  very  familiar  to 
those  of  the  Plains  f>ortions  of  the  other 
States.  This  very  sUongly  Indicates  that  the 
sensible  approach  to  these  sjiecial  needs  and 
problems  is  a  regional  one  covering  as  a 
whole  those  portions  of  the  10  States  which 
comprise  the  Great  I  lains.  This  would  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  States  over  the  treas  in  question,  but 
rather  it  would  aid  th;m  in  finding  common 
solutions  to  conimon  jroblerns. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  bill  wil!  not 
Interfere  with  the  CLmprehcnslve  develop- 
ment of  the  Mis.' our i  River  Basin  or  the 
other  river  basins  wlilch  contain  parts  of 
the  Plains.  What  It  will  do,  within  the 
framework  of  the  comprehensive  river  basin 
development,  is  to  pre  vide  for  tlie  more  ef- 
fective treatment  of  the  distinct. ve  problems 
of  the  semlarid  areas  comprising  the  Plains. 

The  iia.'^.ic  approach  of  the  bill  is  .o  pro- 
vide for  the  preparation  and  execution  of 
lun;;  range  plans  and  programs  to  develop 
the  region  and  its  re  ourccs.  The  primary 
responsibility  for  the  I'ederal  aspects  of  this 
task  would  be  vested  In  a  five-man  Great 
Plains  Administration  ("Administration") 
created  by  the  bill.  This  Administration 
Would  work  closely  wit  i  the  Senate  and  local 
governments  and  with  private  groups  within 
the  region.  It  woulc;  also  cooperate  wltl\ 
other  Federal  ai^encits  ndminisiering  pro- 
grams within  the  reg,<jn,  and  help  to  co- 
ordinate their  i)rogra:ns  so  that  they  will 
be  adaj)ted  to  the  region's  sperlal  require- 
ments. I.nsofar  as  practicable,  the  objective 
would  be  to  have  the  Jieces-'.ary  Federal  pro- 
grams carried  out  through  other  agencies; 
but  the  Administration  would  be  authorized 
to  admmi.'-ter  program.'  itself  when  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  biil't  objectives. 

The  bill  alst:)  rec  giii/,es  that  the  most 
preseiug  problems  of  tae  Groat  Plains  arise 
from  the  terrible  drought  and  floods  which 
afflict  It.  Accordingly,  the  bill  provides  that 
first  priority  shall  be  iiven  to  programs  of 
flood  and  drought  reli''f  and  the  prevention 
of  damage  from  flood.'   aiid  drought. 

digest  by  sections 

Section  1  contains  a  short  title  and  ta'olc 
of  content.s. 

Section  2  defines  tho  geographical  bound- 
aries of  the  Great  Plali  s  region. 

Section  3  contains  :ongre£slonal  findings 
that  the  Great  Plains  have  distinctive  char- 
acteristics In  respect  cf  climate,  topography, 
and  resource  use  which  require  special  plans 
and  programs.  This  section  also  declares  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  provide  these  special 
plans  and  programs  on  a  comprehensive  re- 
gional basis. 

Section  4  creates  th(  Great  Plains  Admin- 
istration and  provide;  that  It  shall  be  lo- 
cated within  the  regie  n. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  Administration 
siiall  have  a  bipartisa  i  Board  of  five  Direc- 
tors, with  staggered  6-year  terms,  all  of 
whom  must  be  reslderts  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Section  6  provides  for  full  cooperation  with 
St.ate  and  local  governments  and  private 
groups    in    the    admir. istration    of    the    bill. 


It  also  provides  for  furnishing  them  witJi  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  to  help 
accomplish  the  purposes  and  policies  o'  the 
bill. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  Administration 
shall  develop  plans  and  programs  for  me<?tlng 
the  special  problems  of  the  Plains.  These 
plans  and  programs  will  be  made  available 
to  suite  and  local  governments  and  private 
persons  where  appropriate,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as 
a  basis  for  guiding  Federal  activities  W;thin 
tlie  region. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tion shall  give  first  priority  to  plans  and 
programs  for  flood  and  drought  relief  ar.cl 
l>rotecUon  against  future  damage  from  f  oods 
and  drought. 

Section  9  contains  the  general  powers  of 
the  Administration.  These  include  the  nor- 
mal ix)wers  of  Government  corporations  and. 
within  the  limits  of  futiu-e  congressional  ap- 
propriations, include  authority  to  engage  in 
projects  and  activities  for  resource  devi.'lop- 
inent.  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  property,  to 
make  conservation  payments,  to  make  loans 
for  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
purposes,  to  hold  hearings  and  conduct  re- 
searcii.  to  make  research  grants,  and  to  dis- 
seminate information.  This  section  also  au- 
thor!7es  tb.e  Adminisiration  to  condtict  its 
activities  through  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  State  and  local 
agencies    and  private  groups 

Section  10  provides  for  full  jirotection  of 
existing  water  rights. 

Section  11  provides  for  payments  to  5'tate 
and  local  governments  in  lieu  of  taxes  with 
respect  to  property  held  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Section  12  provides  that  tlie  Admlnlrtra- 
t!on  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
The  Govfrnment  Corporation  Control  A:t. 

Section  13  contains  personnel  provl.'ions 
v.hich  authorize  the  Administration  to  set 
up  a  personnel  system  for  its  employees  on 
a  m.erit  basis  comparable  to  the  regular  Fcd- 
CT.\\  civil  .service. 

Section  14  authorizes  the  appropriatlrn  of 
*7. 500. 000  to  carry  otit  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  during  the  fi.'^cal  year  ending  June  30. 
1958.  and  the  appropriation  of  such  sum.s 
iis  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  i)ur- 
jioses  thereafter 

Section  15  contains  the  regul.-.r  separrbil- 
i'y  provision. 

Mr.  CARP.OI  L.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation p:o:-;ram  we  havf^  befoi'e  us 
today  in  section  402  of  the  bill  is  a  r:la- 
tively  minor,  but  important,  one.  I  sup- 
port it  and  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  amendment  merely  changes  a  few 
words. 

It  is  not  controversial.  It  would  not 
increa.se  the  co.';!  above  the  authorization 
at  present  appropriation  levels.  And  it 
would  correct  a  serious  inequity. 

The  Great  Plains  conservatiton  ]iro- 
gram — Public  Law  1021 — was  ena?ted 
in  195G.  with  a  terminal  date  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  The  law  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
3-  to  10-year  contracts  with  oro- 
ducers  in  designated  counties  of  th?  10 
Great  Plains  States  to  carry  out  a  ;jlan 
of  conservation  operations. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress,  I  am  f  ure, 
was  that  this  authority  should  bo  in 
ellect  until  the  terminal  date;  that  is, 
that  contracts  could  be  entered  into  i.  ntil 
December  31,  1971, 

However,  as  the  law  stands,  all  con- 
tracts must  terminate  on  December  31, 
1971.  This  means  that  an  eligible  pro- 
ducer cannot  obtain  a  IQ-year  contract 
under   this   program   after  Januarj-    1, 


1962.  And  each  year  after  that  date 
the  maximum  period  of  a  contract  will 
be  reduced  by  1  year  until  the  mini- 
mum period  of  3  years  is  reached  on 
January  1,  1969.  No  contract  can  be 
entered  into  at  all  after  that  date. 

This  means,  in  effect,  that  the  pro- 
gram intended  to  terminate  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971,  would  actually  terminate  3 
.\cars  ahead  of  that  date. 

This  just  does  not  make  sense.  And 
It  is  unfair  to  several  thotisand  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  the  Great  Plains  States 
v.ho  are  looking  to  this  program  as  the 
best  opportunity  they've  ever  had  to  get 
their  land  in  shape  to  withstand  the 
climatic  hazards  of  the  region.  This 
IS  an  excellent  program.  It  has  won 
wide.spread  acceptance. 

Alx)ut  6.500  producers  now  have  con- 
tiacts  under  this  program.  In  my  own 
State  of  Colorado  almost  1  million  acres 
of  land  is  under  contract.  Some  of  the 
contracts  are  for  3  years,  some  for  5, 
and  some  for  10  years.  It  takes  time  to 
make  needed  land  use  adjustments, 
.•^witching  from  wheat  back  to  grass,  and 
to  establish  conservation  practices  in 
this  area  because  moisture  conditions 
aro  often  unfavorable.  About  2.800  ap- 
plicants are  awaiting  help. 

It  is  extremely  unfair  to  penalize  pro- 
ducers who  cannot  get  help  under  this 
program  before  next  January,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  therefore 
would  have  to  take  less  than  a  10-year 
contract.  And  each  year  more  producers 
would  bo  squeezed  out  by  the  relentless 
march  of  the  calendar. 

1  his  amendment  would  remove  the  in- 
equity and  assure  equal  treatment  to  all 
eligible  producers.  I  endorse  the 
amendment  wholeheartedly.  I  earnestly 
solicit  your  support. 

WATER    FACILITIES    LOANS 

Mr.  Piesident,  title  III  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  concerns  the  broad  sub- 
loct  of  farm  credit.  It  provides  a  multi- 
tude of  improvements  over  the  existing 
c:  fdit  }aws. 

Section  306  is  one  improvement  in  thie 
present  law  that  especially  affects  my 
State  of  Colorado. 

This  is  the  provision  that  increases  the 
existing  limit  of  $250,000  to  $1  million 
on  water  facility  loans  to  associations. 
Over  a  year  ago  in  my  State,  five  con- 
ti.auous  rural  groups  applied  to  the 
Farmei's  Home  Administration  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  loans  of  $250,000 
each  to  construct  domestic  water  sys- 
tems which  would  have  a  common 
source  cf  water  and  a  common  treatment 
plant. 

If  these  grcups  could  combine  as  a 
single  organization  and  obtain  a  single 
loan  of  $1,250,000  they  could  simplify 
organization  and  management,  reduce 
operating  costs  and  make  it  possible  to 
serve  even  more  people  at  a  lower  per 
capita  cost. 

The  bill  before  us  raises  the  limit  to 
$1  million.  Thus,  it  does  not  quite  meet 
our  immediate  needs  in  Colorado.  None- 
theless, it  is  a  good  amendment  and  I 
support  it.  It  would  be  more  helpful 
if  the  limit  were  $2,250,000  and  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee study  such  a  need  next  year. 
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The  efforts  of  the  five  groups  in  Colo- 
rado make  an  interesting  story  that  viv- 
idly illustrates  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram. This  may  sound  unbelievable  to 
some  of  my  eastern  colleagues,  but  this 
particular  area,  within  50  miles  of  Den- 
ver, has  never  had  a  domestic  water  sup- 
ply. The  contemplated  system  would 
serve  Beech  Aircraft  Corp.,  located 
about  6  miles  north  of  Boulder;  Bureau 
of  Standards  located  on  Table  Mesa 
north  of  Boulder;  seven  school  buildings, 
located  in  a  newly  reorganized  district, 
comprising  all  of  northern  Boulder 
County  and  a  portion  of  Weld  County; 
the  small  town  of  Niwot  which  has  about 
60  families;  plus  approximately  650  farm 
families  in  the  northern  part  of  Boulder 
County  and  a  part  of  Weld  County.  This 
is  a  rich  agricultural  area  devoted  to 
livestock  feeding  and  dairying. 

As  I  said  before,  this  area  has  never 
had  a  domestic  water  supply.  The  well 
water  is  not  of  good  quality  even  for 
livestock  use  and  the  domestic  water  has 
to  be  hauled  many  miles  from  the  city 
of  Longmont  and  stored  in  cisterns  on 
the  farms.  In  the  mid-20th  century  this 
situation  to  me  is  incredible.  My  col- 
leagues can  readily  understand  why 
these  people  ask  the  ^verrmient  to  help 
them  get  clean,  filtered,  and  piped  water. 

They  are  not  asking  the  Grovernment 
to  bear  all  the  burden.  They  want  to 
help  themselves.  Nearly  600  families 
have  indicated  their  desire  and  initia- 
tive by  depositing  $260  each — nearly 
$156.000— with  the  officers  elected  to  the 
nonprofit  organization  which  was  formed 
some  18  months  ago.  All  organizational 
work  was  donated  and  technical  advice 
came  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. The  group  has  purchased  1,000 
units  of  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project 
water,  acquired  land  for  reservoir  and 
filter  sites.  Nearly  $40,000  has  been 
spent  for  engineering  services. 

These  large  community  systems  can 
only  be  built  if  suitable  long-term  credit 
is  available,  and  that  credit  is  not  now- 
available  in  rural  areas. 

The  credit  can  be  made  available 
through  FHA  if  we  will  pass  section  306 
of  the  bill  before  us  today,  and  if  at  the 
proper  time,  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  we  will  make  sufficient  funds 
available  to  these  rural  families  so  that 
they  can  improve  their  way  of  life. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  support 
the  entire  bill  before  us  today,  and  I  urge 
its  passage  as  sound,  workable  legisla- 
tion. But  I  especially  support  certain 
sections  of  the  bill — the  1962  wheat  pro- 
gram, extension  of  the  Wool  Act,  amend- 
ment of  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,  and  the  increase  in  the  water- 
facilities  loan  program. 

I  urge  their  acceptance  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  telegrams 
which  I  have  received  from  the  following 
persons  with  respect  to  the  bill: 

Dwight  S.  Toole,  Salina,  Kans.;  Milton 
L.  Morrison,  Salina,  Kans.;  N.  Herman 
Olson,  executive  secretary  of  the  North- 
west Independent  Dairies  Association, 
Inc.;  L.  A.  Laybourn,  of  Salina.  Kans.; 


Mr.  Floyd  M.  Lee,  of  Hays,  Kans  .  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Scott,  executive  vice  president, 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.^LiNA,   Kans  ,  July   25.   1961. 
Senator  Andrew  F.   Schoeppfl, 
Senate  Office  Buildtng. 
Washington.  D.C  : 

Although  It  may  be  proper  and  urgent  that 
we  promote  socicili.'-ni  and  cooper.itlve  enter- 
prise, etc..  to  intercept  communism  in  the 
areas  of  Ideological  battle,  it  is  equally  urgent 
that  we  maintain  a  capitalistic  structure  at 
home.  Cooperatives  have  a  fabulous  Income 
tax  advantage  permitting  them  to  absorb 
large  and  small  corporate  and  private  enter- 
prise than  we  paying  badly  needed  Income 
taxes.  We  urge  that  you  oppose  section 
401(c)  of  the  omnibustarm  bill.  S  1643,  and 
lend  effort  wherever  possible  to  keep  coopera- 
tives on  a  fair  and  comparable  basis  with 
competing  firms. 

DwicHT  S.  Toole. 


Salina,   Kans  .  July  24.  1961. 
Senator  Andrfw  F    Schoeppfl, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Regarding  omnibus  farm  bill  S  1643  Will 
appreciate  your  efforts  to  remove  amend- 
ment to  section  401(C)  which  would  give 
cooperatives  some  e.xemption  from  antitrust 
regulations.  If  co-ops  do  not  intend  to  take 
advantage  of  this  exemption  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  ask  for  this  legislation.  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware  of  rapid  expansion 
co-ops  making  with  accumulated  t.ix-free 
earnings,  buying  out  competitors  in  many 
instances.  Certainly  public  is  entitled  to 
same  protection  from  violations  of  antitrust 
laws  by  co-ops  as  by  other  f oi  nis  of  bu.siiiess 
Milton   L.   Morrison. 


Minneapolis.   Minn  .  July  25.   1961. 
Senator  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Farm  bill  before  Senate  to  be  voted  upon, 
we  urge  that  401(b)  and  401  (ct  will  be  taken 
from  the  bill,  or  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Our  members  consisting  of  owners 
of  dairy  processing  plants  of  butter,  cheese, 
dry  milk.  Ice  cream  or  distrib\itors  of  fluid 
milk  oppose  this  part  of  the  bill,  being  unfair 
legislation  that  will  do  them  great  harm  and 
an  injustice 

Herman  Olson. 

Salina,  Kans  .  July  25.  1961. 
Senator  Andrew  Schoeppel. 
Senate  Office  Buildijig, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  oppose  all  of  section  401  (aK  ib'i, 
and  (c,  of  title  4,  S.  1643.  I  see  no  rea.son 
to  reaffirm  or  restate  as  national  policy  Fed- 
eral Government  support  for  the  sound 
growth  of  farmer  cooperatives,  nor  any  rea- 
son to  approve  joint  action  on  the  part  of  a 
federation  of  farmer  cooperatives,  nor  any 
enactment  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  legislation  gives  lt.s  blessing  to  co- 
operative federations,  acquisitions,  and  con- 
solidations subject  only  to  bureaucratic  re- 
quirements of  divestiture  and  apparently 
completely  removed  from  prosecution  under 
tlie  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts.  This  Is  the 
same  privilege  which  labor  now  enjoj^'s  and 
all  of  401  is  so  patently  socialistic  in  its 
purpose  that  I  can  only  believe  that  if  the 
Senate  favors  this  part  of  the  legislation  it 
has  failed  to  grasp  the  subversive  signifi- 
cance of  the  language  and  purposes  which  in 
my  opinion  represent  a  giant  step  in  the 
direction  of  approving  an  end  to  independ- 
ent free  enterprise  on  which  the  Nation  has 
been  so  soundly  built.  If  capitalism  in  the 
United  States  is  dying   by  such  affirmative 


action  as  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  then 
every  small  businessman  In  the  United 
States  Is  vulnerable,  whether  he  serves  pro- 
ducers or  consumers. 

L  A.  Laybourn. 


Hay-s,  Kans  ,  July  24.  19C1. 
Hon.  Senator  Andrew   F    Schoeppel, 
Senate  Office  Butldmg, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Understand  Senate  begins  debate  this  week 
on  omnibus  farm  bill.  Exemptions  already 
granted  farmers  coop>eratlves  give  them 
many  advantages  over  private  bxisiness  and 
we  strongly  object  to  further  exemptions 
from  antitrust  laws  conferred  by  section  401 
as  a  whole  and  particularly  subsection  (ci 
thereof.  In  addition  section  401  could  result 
in  grave  injury  to  general  public  if  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  does  not  find  that  in  fact  cer- 
tain activities  of  cooperatives  that  monopo- 
lize or  restrain  trade  do  not  unduly  enhance 
price  of  agricultural  products.  We  do  not 
believe  decisions  of  this  magnitude  should 
be  made  by  one  person  but  rather  through 
established  legislative  processes  involving 
the  Congress  and  the  President.  Under 
present  conditions  such  legislative  process  is 
only  method  by  which  private  business  could 
obtain  any  such  exemption.  For  these  rea- 
.sons  we  believe  section  401  Is  unsound, 
dangerous  and  unnecessary  legislation  and 
should  be  deleted. 

As  proposed,  bill  could  seriously  interfere 
with  fcKJd  supply  of  the  Nation  and  we  there- 
fore strongly  urge  same  authority  for  waiv- 
ing incentives  for  acreage  reductions  for  all 
classes  of  wheat  as  now  proposed  for  Durum 
wheat  allotment.^.  This  to  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  some  governmental!  body  or  possi- 
bly the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  At  th% 
present  time,  prospects  are  that  drought  in 
Northwest  will  result  in  short  Spring  wheat 
crop.  At  the  same  time  the  Winter  wheat 
crop  currently  being  harvested  is  deficient 
in  certain  qualities  so  that  considerable 
Spring  wheat  will  be  needed  by  flour  millers 
to  blend  with  Winter  wheat  so  as  to  produce 
bread  flour  having  the  characteristics  desired 
and  required  by  bread  bakers.  It  is  highly 
probable  there  will  be  no  carryover  of  Spring 
wheat  next  summer.  Therefore.  Spring 
wheat  farmers  should  be  encouraged  by 
Government  and  others  to  Increase  produc- 
tion rather  than  to  reduce  as  will  probably 
result  under  the  bill  as  proposed.  Different 
conditions  and  circumstances  might  arise 
in  case  of  other  types  of  wheat  such  as  Win- 
ter wheat,  Soft  White,  and  Red. 

Request  you  use  your  best  efforts  to  amend 
bill  before  the  Senate  so  as  to  eliminate 
section  401  and  Include  new  section  provid- 
ing flexibility  with  respect  to  reduction  of 
acreage  for  various  crops  or  kinds  thereof 
that  might  be  in  short  supply.  Thanks  for 
your  consideration. 

Floyd  M    Lef 


Kansas  City,  Mo..  July  25.  1961. 
Hon    A.NDRETw  F.  Schoeppel. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton.  D.C: 

Regarding  farm  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, S.  1643,  I  am  calling  your  attention  to 
section  IV.  As  reported  out  by  committee 
new  rights  and  powers  would  be  conferred 
upon  cooperative  associations  particularly 
in  granting  relief  from  antitrust  laws.  On 
behalf  of  this  organization  respectfully  pro- 
test this  proposed  legislation  as  being  a  dis- 
tinctly unfair  preference  to  such  organiza- 
tions. Such  associations  are  in  competition 
with  merchants  organized  under  general 
laws  who  are  held  strictly  to  the  re- 
quirements of  antitrust  statutes.  Solicit 
your  interest  in  the  matter. 

W.  R.  Scott. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  S.-^LTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
actincr  for  the  minority  leader.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question 
is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  v  hich  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLIJ^ND.  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
amended  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'> 


RESOLUTION  ON  BERLIN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate, 
that  there  is  goinp  to  be  offered  in  the 
other  body  today  or  tomorrow  a  con- 
current resolution  backing  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  stand  on  Berlin. 

The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
is  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concwrxrg) .  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  continued 
exercise  of  United  States.  British,  and  French 
rights  In  Berlin,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  over  two  million  people  in  West 
Berlin,  constitutes  a  fundamental  political 
and  moral  obligation;  that  a  Soviet  invasion 
of  these  basic  rights  would  be  intolerable, 
and  that  the  President  s  forthright  reply  to 
the  Soviet  aide  memoire  on  Germ^any  and 
Berlin  expresses  accurately  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  "to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  defend  Its  legal  rights  against 
unilateral  Soviet  abrogation 

Since  June  22  I  have  had  a  resolution 
pending  in  the  Senate  <S.  Res.  164  >  on 
the  same  subject  which,  in  my  opinion, 
satisfies  in  exact  detail  the  f  eelinps  of  the 
people  and  of  the  Nation  on  Berlin.  The 
text  of  the  Senate  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  renewed  Its 
threats  to  Berlin  and  has  Issued  a  demand 
for  a  solution  by  the  end  of  the  year,  there- 
by continuing  its  pressvire  on  the  three 
powers  there;  and 

Whereas  this  ultimatum  Is  In  violation 
of  the  Joint  undertakings  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States  at  the  eiad  of  World  War  II  to  estab- 
lish democratic  government  in  all  of  Ger- 
many;   and 

Whereas  the  exercise  of  democratic  rights 
and  free  political  life  exists  In  Germany  only 
In  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  concert 
with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  in  agree- 
ment with  West  Germany,  has  repeatedly 
reiterated  its  firm  intention  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  city  sf  Berlin;   and 

Whereas  these  three  powers  have.  In  fact, 
at  great  sacrifice  pai'ticlpatcd  In  the  airlift 
when  Berlin  was  previously  subjected  to 
similar   pressure;    and 

Whereas  these  actions  by  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Great  Britain  have  been 
taken  at  the  repeated  request  of  the  free 
citizens  of  West  Berlin  and  of  their  freely 
elected  government;   and 

Whereas  these  citizens  by  overwhelming 
vote  have  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  re- 


main part  of  the  free  world  and  to  resist, 
at  whatever  cost  to  them,  any  effort  to  in- 
corporate them  Into  the  East  German  Com- 
munist regime;   and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
regard  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  to  be 
vital  to  the  peace,  safety,  and  freedom  of 
the  free  world;   and 

Whereas  the  abandonment  of  Berlin.  In 
whatever  guise,  would  force  not  only  free 
Berlin  but  all  of  Germany  to  seek  a  com- 
promising accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  isolation  and  neutralization 
ol  Germany  demanded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  price  of  such  accommodation  would  In- 
escapably make  that  country  a  marshaling 
ground  for  further  Soviet  advances,  under- 
mining the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, destroying  the  painstaking  construc- 
tive work  toward  European  unification, 
atomizing  the  European  Continent  once 
again  Into  isolated  and  indefensible  states, 
and  threatening  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  the  liberties  of  the  millions  of  Europeans 
who  now  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom; 
and 

Whereas  the  consequences  of  each  of  these 
developments  would  be  the  significant  weak- 
ening of  the  defenses  of  the  United  States 
and  the  freedom  of  its  people:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

( 1 )  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
seek  four-power  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Prance,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
with  the  Governments  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  the  East  German  regime 
present,  respectively,  in  such  negotiations, 
on  the  means  whereby  a  free  and  united 
Germany  may  be  created  and  within  It  a  free 
and  united  Berlin; 

(2)  The  United  States  should.  In  such 
negotiations,  seek  means  by  which  the  secu- 
rity of  Europe,  both  East  and  West,  may  be 
guaranteed; 

(3)  The  United  States  should  not  accept 
a  'jnllateral  abrogation  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  the 
post -World  War  II  agreements  regarding 
access  to  Berlin,  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Berlin,  or  the  reunification  of  Germany  as 
affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Western  Powers; 

(4)  The  United  States  should  take  what- 
ever measures  may  be  required — together,  if 
possible,  with  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom— to  maintain  access  to  West  Berlin  from 
West  Germany  on  all  the  routes  that  have 
been  by  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
assigned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  United  States  for  themselves  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  President 
should  have  the  backing  of  Congress. 
I  wish  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  if  the 
resolution  passes  in  the  other  body — and 
it  gives  every  promise  of  doing  so — and 
comes  to  the  Senate,  I  propose  to  substi- 
tute my  own  resolution,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 164,  as  representing,  in  almost  ex- 
act text,  precisely  what  the  President 
says  the  coimtiT  believes,  and  what  I  am 
convinced  the  country  believes.  We 
ought  to  have  the  help  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which,  notwith- 
standing my  knowledge  of  the  urgency 
of  its  business,  should  give  immediate 
attention  to  reporting  out  of  committee 
a  resolution  in  which  we  can  go  on  rec- 
ord as  backing  what  now  is  the  consid- 
ered judgment  and  policy  of  the  country 
on  so  serious  a  matter  as  is  before  us. 

There  are  precedents  for  such  action. 
It  was  asked  for  in  1955,  and  again  in 
the  case  of  Lebanon.    It  is  truly  required 


in  the  case  of  Berlin.  I  urge  our  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  act  on  the 
matter. 


SOUTH  SEAS  SLUM 

Mr':  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  a  situa- 
tion which  can  only  bring  shame  on  our 
Nation.  I  refer  to  the  role  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, or  rather  lack  of  it.  on  the 
islands  of  American  Samoa.  Mr.  Clar- 
ence W.  Hall  has  written  an  article  de- 
scribing "government  buildings  peeling 
and  rotting  on  their  foundations,  beau- 
tiful Pago  Pago  Bay  marred  and  be- 
fouled by  hideous  overwater  outhouses, 
rutty  and  teeth-jarring  roads  unrepaired 
for  years,  crumbling  reservoirs  and  an- 
cient leaky  water  mains  that  cause  fre- 
quent water  shortages,  despite  an  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  of  200  inches."  The 
article  goes  on  to  describe  the  recessed 
economy,  the  inadequate  medical  facili- 
ties and  staff,  the  appalling  educational 
facilities  and  poorly  trained  staff,  and 
the  ill-conceived  economy  measures  by 
the  administering  Interior  Department 
which  have  contributed  to  much  of  this 
state  of  affairs.  After  reading  the  arti- 
cle, I  contacted  the  Department  of  In- 
terior to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the 
description  of  American  Samoa.  The 
reply  from  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Territories,  Mr.  Richard  F.  Taitano, 
reads,  in  part: 

I  do  not  know  how  much  time  Mr.  Hall 
spent  in  American  Samoa,  but  his  main 
points — the  need  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tion program,  agricultural  needs,  and  the 
need  to  repair  or  rebuild  certain  public 
facilities,  including  roads — are  well  taken. 

It  is  tragic  that  these  islands  should 
have  become  the  depressed  area  of  the 
South  Pacific.  The  only  bright  spot  on 
the  horizon  for  the  Samoans,  and  for  our 
honor,  is  that  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior informs  me  that — 

There  is  underway  a  vigorous  and  accel- 
erated program  to  upgrade  substantially  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible  essential  progress  in 
American  Samoa.  Neither  this  Department 
nor  Governor  Lee  intends  to  neglect  Amer- 
ican Samoa  and  we  shall  exert  every  effort 
to  Improve  upon  otu*  performance  in  the 
past.  We  propose  to  take  every  step  to 
achieve  the  local  self-government  and  eco- 
nomic status  which  the  people  of  American 
Samoa  now  desire  and  rightfully  deserve. 

Lest  some  think  that  the  people  of  Sa- 
moa are  lazy  freeloaders,  looking  for  a 
Government  handout,  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Hall's  article  of  a  conversation  he  had 
with  Talking  Chief  A.  P.  Lauvao.  Chief 
Lauvao,  one  of  the  island's  most  articu- 
late spokesmen,  said: 

All  we  ask  is  to  be  treated  as  brothers, 
not  sons  or  stepsons.  We  ask  nothing  but 
enough  technical  aid  to  help  us  start  doing 
for  ourselves,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  Sa- 
moans can  stand  on  their  own  feet — like  real 
Americans. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  LongI 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningJ  for  their  very  excellent  report 
on  American  Samoa  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  I  know  they  too 
have  an  interest  and  concern  in  seeing 
that  these  islands  and  their  peoples  have 
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an  opiHtriunity  to  enjoy  ibe  stanciar(is  of 
llviaf  uid  «dueaUon  associated  with  the 
American  life.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Mr.  Hall,  from  the  Reader's  Digest,  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcokb>. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoju), 
as  follows: 
Samoa  Aiomca's  Svam>  im  trx  South  Ssas 

Last  March  la  Pago  Pago,  in  the  lushly 
b«autif\il  SouUi  Pacific  talaivia  of  American 
Samoa,  I  ran  into  an  angrj  man  from  Min- 
neapolis. We  met  In  an  l&land  tractor's  store, 
formerly  the  inn  where  Somerset  Maugham 
is  said  to  have  made  notes  for  his  famous 
drawn-from-Ufe  story  "Rain." 

The  Mlnnesotan  had  arrlTcd  that  morning 
aboard  a  cruise  ship  stopping  tM-lefly  at  Pago 
Pago.  While  other  tourists  plodded  about 
shopping  for  curios,  he  had  made  a  tour  of 
the  Lsiand.  and  he  was  hopping  mad. 

"What  the  Sam  Hill  have  we  been  doing 
in  these  islands  for  60  years?  "  he  hoomad. 
"Whole  squadrons  or  our  foreign-alders 
charge  about  the  world  loaded  with  largess 
for  ever7  underprivileged  people  who'll  take 
it.  but  look  what  we've  let  happen  to  these — 
our  own  nationals." 

In  American  Samoa,  such  righteous  indig- 
naticoi  rlaea  readily  in  anyone  concerned 
with  VJ&.  preetige  in  the  Pacific.  For  here, 
amid  enchanting  scenery  and  amiling  Poly- 
nesians •  •  •  the  visitor  Is  shocked  to  en- 
counter Ooverament  buildings  peeling  and 
rotting  OH  their  foundations,  beautiful  Pago 
Pago  Bay  marred  and  befouled  by  hideous 
over-water  outhousee,  rutty  and  teeth-Jar< 
ring  roads  unrepaired  for  years,  crumbling 
reservoirs  and  ancient  leaky  water  mains 
that  cause  frequent  water  shortages— de- 
spite an  average  annual  rainfall  of  200 
inches. 

Agriculture  Is  fast  going  to  seed:  coconut 
trees  aiul  banana  plants,  the  territory's  most 
abundant  crops,  are  destroyed  by  insects 
and  diMaae:  the  iatends,  oaee  aelf-sxifBcient. 
now  have  to  make  heavy  tmportationa  of 
canned  gooda.  The  medical  service,  manned 
by  able  but  too  small  staffs,  vreatles  with 
high  caseloads.  Inadequate  laboratory  equip- 
ment, an  OTercrowded  hospital  partly 
housed  In  a  former  Nary  barracks. 

Public  aehoota  are  unequipped  shacks  or 
tiny  one-room  Samoan  falas.  thatch-roofed 
structure*  with  do  siileB.  A  largely  un- 
trained and  poorly  paid  teaohlng  force 
struggiea  to  taaeh  aome  5.500  eagw  pupils 
on  the  lowe&t  budget  (leas  than  t&O  per 
pupU  k  of  any  U.a  Stale  or  territory  in  the 
world. 

A  few  moBtha  ago  a  Britlata  Government 
oOclal,  a  firm  frlewi  of  the  Uixited  SUtea. 
took  a  loBg  look  at  AvMriean  SanMa  and 
shook  his  head.  "I  can't  believe,"  he  said, 
"that  thla  la  the  way  the  AmMrlean  Oovem- 
ment  treata  tta  depeadenctee.  The  Amertc* 
I  know  la  reapomibJe  and  humanitarian  to 
the  core.  But  how  doee  one  explain 
Samoa? " 

One  can't,  except  with  two  words:  neg- 
lect and  apathy.  Both  have  persisted  ever 
since  the  United  States  made  itself  cus- 
todian of  these  ialande  5.000  milea  from  its 
shore. 

•  *  •  •  * 

In  World  W*r  11  the  IsJands  became  a 
staging  area  for  Guadalcanal.  Soon  every- 
body was  working  for  the  military.  Schools 
(^iOMd  ftovB.  copra  cutting  ceased,  hundreds 
of  young  aamoana  (lescrted  their  fishing 
canoee.  Free-apeuding  sailors  brought  a 
gush  of  prosperity,  and  kept  the  matai  busy 
dividing  up  the  wages  paid  Samoan  civilians. 

The  war  left  Samoans  with  tastes  beyond 
their  ability  to  support,  aspirations  beyond 
the  Navy's  ability  to  satisfy.  Demands  for 
civil  government  arose,  and  in  the  States  a 


lively  Donnybfook  ensued  between  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In- 
terior won  and.  in  1951.  took  over. 

The  departure  of  the  Navy,  which  had  been 
spexKiing  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on 
its  instaliatioc  payroll  and  services,  left  the 
Islands'  ecoiaomy  stripped.  Interior's  gover- 
nors, handicapped  by  jieanut-size  budgets, 
came  and  went  with  alarming  rapidity.  (In 
one  a-year  period  tlie  islands  had  four  Gov- 
ernors and  four  acting  Governors.)  Despite 
heroic  efforts  by  a  lew  of  tiie  mure  durable, 
notably  the  present  inciu-nber.t,  Peter  Tall 
Coleman,  conditions  today  are  scarcely  belter 
than  In  1951. 

Who  is  to  blame?  Rooting  about  in  Pago 
Pago  and  Washington  for  an  answer,  you  find 
the  finger  pointing  inevitably  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Its  peunypinclung 
policlee  have  kept  the  islands  on  a  bare 
subsistence  level  for    10  years. 

For  example,  from  ld56  to  ld60.  Federal 
grants  and  appropriatloiu  for  the  regular  op- 
erations of  American  SanK<a  averaged  less 
tiian  •1^25,000  a  year,  or  about  $67  per 
capita.  (For  tlie  more  self-supporting  'Vir- 
gin Islands,  the  mo.^t  nearly  comparable 
U.S.  territory,  they  were  $7,250,000.  or  $226 
per  capita.) 

Such  penury  begets  official  Pago  Pago 
policiea  aa  Indefensible,  as  they  are  uouble 
breeding.  One  Is  high  cu.-tonis  duties,  rang- 
ing from  15  to  100  percent,  placed  on  every- 
thing brought  Into  American  Samoa — lifting 
the  local  coet  of  living  to  ridiculous  heights. 
Another  is  the  wage  differential  between 
Samoans  working  for  tho  local  government 
and  those  employed  by  the  Van  Camp  ri&h 
cannery,  the  island's  ouly  private  enterprise 
hiring  more  than  a  handful  of  workers. 
Shortly  after  the  cannery  was  established  lu 
1954.  wages-and -hours  experts  from  Wash- 
ington moved  in  to  demand  Tor  its  400  work- 
ers a  minimum  wage  of  75  cents  an  hour 
The  local  government  itself  has  a  luinimui;: 
of  15  cents  an  horn-  for  its  1.500  employees, 
half  of  whom  make  no  more  than  $6  a  week. 
With  Nikolao  Tuitele.  assistant  director  of 
education.  I  toiired  the  pubUc  sch<xUs 
Typical  was  one  in  a  small  bush  clearing 
near  Tafuna.  In  a  9-  by  15- foot  faie.  a 
young  Samoan  teacher  was  trying  to  cope 
with  21  primary  pupils  In  three  grades — 
without  desks,  blackboards,  books,  pencils 
or  paper.  The  youngsters  sat  on  the 
crushed-coral  floor,  taking  turns  reciting  by 
rote.  Lunch  preparation  was  over  an  open 
fire;  toilet  facilities  were  the  bush 

Further  evidence  of  the  tightflsted  din- 
regard  in  which  American  Samoa  has  been 
held  Is  that  it  Is  the  only  US  territory  which 
has  been  persistently  excluded  from  aid  bills 
Samoa  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  $394 
mtlUon  depreaeed  areas  bill  or  in  the  earlv 
propoeals  for  the  tsv^  billion  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill,  until  Senator  Oiuln  K.  Lonc. 
of  Hawaii,  spotted  the  omission  and  cor- 
rected It.  A  comment  yovi  hear  often  In  the 
i»Jand8  these  days:  "We  lack  two  thlrvge: 
votea  to  keep  anjpbody  In  o«k:e.  and  a  Com- 
naualst  or  two  to  create  a  threat." 

Ihtt  American  9amoa'«  troubles  are  not  all 
dite  to  miserly  budgets.  Fuszy  goals,  too. 
have  tteld  the  people  hack.  Interior's  own 
statement  of  objectives,  made  in  1956,  an- 
nounced contradictory  aims.  While  promis- 
ing "progressive  development  toward  self- 
government, "  and  the  attainment  of  'maxi- 
mum possible  self-support,"  It  pledges  con- 
tinuance of  the  archaic  and  now  fading 
raatai  ajfstem.  Cuae  aim  obviously  nulliiiea 
the  other. 

Nohody  at  Interior  seecis  to  have  noticed 
that  Samoans  are  fast  outgrowing  the  more 
repressive  aspects  of  their  ancient  tradition. 
One  full-blooded  Samoan,  educated  at  Stan- 
ford Univeveity  and  now  back  In  aamoa  as 
a  teacher,  asked  me,  "How  ci\n  any  people 
live  and  work  with  Americans  fur  60  years, 
study  the  ideals  of  George  Waaluugtou,  Jef- 
ler*ou  and  L^ncc'ln.  see  uiiu..:devciup*:d  peo- 


ples rising  all  around  them  In  the  world, 
then  be  content  with  the  Indlan-reeervatlon 
life  enforced   here?" 

Of  the  dangers  in  denying  stich  aaplra. 
tlona.  the  late  Dr.  Pellx  M.  Keesiag.  amiiient 
expert  on  Pacific  matters,  said.  "Small  as 
these  pobses&ions  may  be,  they  are  watched 
carefully  by  other  nations,  aonae  of  them 
searching  for  weaknesses  and  mistakes  In 
the  U.S.  record  here  as  elsewhere.**  Eeestng 
sees  American  Samoa  as  the  "test  of  U.S. 
intentions"  for  economically  underdeveloped 
countries  and  non-self-governing  territories. 

How  miserably  we've  flunked  the  test  may 
siMjn  be  revealed  for  all  to  bcsl  American 
Samoa,  long  hidden  from  outside  notice,  will 
shortly  be  brought  Into  the  world  spotlight 
by  two  significant  events,  both  scheduled 
for  mld-1962. 

One  is  the  opening  of  a  Jet  airport  at 
Tafuna,  near  Pago  Pago.  Now  under  con- 
struction, the  9,000-foot  runway  will  make 
American  Samoa  the  aerial  gatewaj  to  all 
Polynesia,  with  several  airlines  bringing  in 
thousands  of  paaeengere. 

The  other  event  Is  the  scheduled  assembly 
in  Pago  Pngo  of  the  South  Pacific  Confer- 
ence. Meeting  on  U.S.  soil  for  the  first  time. 
the  Conference  will  draw  some  300  critical 
deiegatee  from  island  territories  all  over  the 
Pacific  with  full  press,  radio,  and  TV  cover- 
ape. 

"At  this  meeting,"  says  Dr.  Knowle.s  A 
Pyerson.  of  the  University  of  California,  US. 
ri-presentatlve  on  the  South  Pacific  Commis- 
sion, "the  United  States  should  present  a 
picture  of  which  we  can  be  proud,  not 
asliamed." 

The  President,  realizing  the  prestige  fac- 
t'ur  at  stake,  last  March  rushed  to  Congress 
a  special  appropriation  request  fur  $565,000 
t'  provide  accommodaJoas  for  the  Confer- 
ence and  give  American  Samoa  something 
better  than  a  threadbare  dress  in  which  to 
appear  before  her  neighbors.  Even  sci.  there 
is  serious  doubt  that  the  territory  c^u  b« 
refurbished  and  made  ready  in  time. 

Samoans.  both  those  in  the  islands  and 
those  who  have  migrated  to  the  States — some 
2,000  in  Hawaii,  another  1.500  on  the  U.S. 
mainland— have  many  ideas  for  the  eco- 
nomic rescue  of  their  homeland.  Brightest 
l\ope  is  tourism,  whose  pcasibilitlee  wlU  bur- 
geon with  the  completion  of  the  Tafuna  jet 
:iirport.  And  Samoans  point  to  other  pos- 
sitiie  development*  that  range  from  copra - 
refining  and  cccoa-proceaslng  plants  to  cot- 
tage industries  producing  handicrafts  and 
other  island  specialties.  Fntll  now.  however, 
the  Government  has  thrown  cold  water  on 
schemes  for  any  "operation  bootstrap"  with 
the  oid  excuse,  "Interior  won't  approve." 

Despite  all  this.  Samoan  adnairatlon  for 
the  United  States  is  strong  and  deep.  StiU 
proud  of  being  Americana.  Samoans  turn 
their  backs  coldly  on  any  auggeation  of  union 
with  Western  Samoa,  a  U-N.  trust  territory 
administered  by  New  Zealand  siid  soon  to 
'get  its  independence. 

■  Ail  we  ask."  I  was  told  by  Talking  Chief 
A  P  Lauvao.  one  of  the  islands'  most  ar- 
ticulate spokesmen,  "is  to  be  treated  as 
brothers,  not  sons  or  stepsons.  We  ask  noth- 
ing but  enough  technical  aid  to  help  us 
start  doing  for  ourselves,  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  Samoans  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet^Uke  real  Americans." 

That  sieems  not  too  mucb  to  a&k.  With 
so  few  "showcases"  for  the  free  world's  In- 
tentions left  to  us.  can  we  afford  to  slight 
strategic  Samoa? 
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WORTH  OP  PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMATHKRS.     Mr.  Pi-eeldent,  for 

.'-ome  time  I  hav«  felt  that  the  pcople-to- 
people  approach  Is  one  or  the  most  ef- 
fective means  to  better  inter'Amertcan 
lelatioixs.    For  example  in  several  cities 


in  my  own  State  of  Florida,  groups  of 
interested  citizens  liave  carried  out  high- 
ly eflfectlve  pioeiam.s  of  this  kind  with 
si.ster  cities  in  Latin  America. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  a  new  facet 
of  this  concept  i^  being  put  to  good  use 
by  the  book  committee  of  the  people-to- 
!:)eople  program  under  the  auspices  of 
Roger  W.  Straus,  Jr  The  goal  of  this 
committee  is  to  di.stribute  up  to  half  a 
million  copies  of  American  books  over- 
seas— with  a  great  portion  of  this  num- 
ber going  to  Latin  American  countries. 

This  project,  I  believe,  can  be  of  great 
value  not  only  from  an  educational 
.standpoint  but  also  in  counteracting  the 
tremendous  wave  of  Communist  propa- 
^4anda  in  Latin  America  and  througliout 
I  he  world. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  New- 
Yorker  magazine  of  June  17,  1961,  took 
note  of  the  work  of  this  jiiogram  includ- 
ing the  capable  efforts  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Privitera,  chief  program  executive  of 
USIA's  Office  of  Private  Cooperation, 
who  is  spearheading  tliis  far-reaching 
and  worthwhile  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  article  from  the  New 
Yorker  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BOOK.S    Across    THE    Se.\ 

■Roger  W.  Straus.  Jr  president  of  Farrar, 
Straus  &  Cudahy,  Inc  .  and  Noonday  Press, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  book 
committee  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  people-to-people  program,'  a  recent  bul- 
letin in  our  Incoming  basket  announced, 
and  went  on:  'The  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Mr  Mark  Bortman,  compli- 
mented Mr.  Straus  on  the  book  committee's 
goal  to  distribute  up  to  half  a  million  copies 
of  American  books  overseas"  In  accepting 
the  post,  Mr.  Straus  said.  "The  people  of 
Africa  and  Asia  hunger  for  the  printed  word, 
and  this  hunger  is  satisfied  by  the  propa- 
ganda machines  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Red 
China.  I  believe  the  opportunities  and 
challenges  are  unlimited.  Though  not  al- 
ways as  dramatic  as  radio,  television,  and  the 
press,  books  can  effectively  carry  a  message 
of  lasting  Influence" 

We  went  down  to  Union  Square  the  other 
noonday  to  see  this  sanguine  man  (for  who 
but  an  optimist  would  take  up  the  puzzling 
challenge  of  an  already  satisfied  hunger?), 
and  found  him  not  outside  on  a  propaganda 
soapbox  but  Indoors,  in  the  well-appointed 
ofBce  of  his  publishing  firm,  which  serves 
also  to  house  his  committee.  The  people-to- 
people  program,  he  told  us.  was  set  up  by 
President  Elsenhower  in  1956  in  order  to 
reach  the  citizens  of  foreign  nations  on  a 
nongovernmental  basis,  through  books,  mag- 
azines, radio,  television,  education,  industrial 
channels,  and  so  on.  'Its  book  committee 
has  been  rather  Inactive,  but  I'm  trying  to 
revivify  It,"  Mr.  Straus  .said.  I've  arranged, 
through  Ambassador  John  K.  Galbralth  to 
send  2,000  books,  selected  by  him,  to  his 
Embassy's  library  in  New  Delhi,  and  we  may 
furnish  500  more — scholarly  works,  classics, 
books  on  history  and  politics— to  the  India 
International  Center,  now  under  construc- 
tion. This  is  a  residential,  study,  and  meet- 
ing place  in  New  Delhi,  largely  financed  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  that  will  be  used 
by  Indian  and  foreign  intellectuals.  I  hope 
that  the  Indian  Embassy  book  project  will 
be  followed  by  similar  ones  In  other  key 
Embassies.  Most  of  our  Embassy  libraries 
are  small  and  cater  to  staff  needs  only.  We 
operate     under    the     people-to-people     pro- 


pram's  foreign  relations  committee,  which  is 
broken  down  into  four  regional  councils — 
those  on  Inter-American  Affairs,  Islamic  Af- 
fairs, African  Affairs,  and  Par  Eastern  Affairs. 
Our  liaison  with  the  U.S.  Information  Agen- 
cy, with  which  we  work  closely,  is  Dr.  Joseph 
Privitera,  chief  program  executive  of  Its 
Office  of  Private  Cooperation,  whom  I'd  like 
you  to  meet." 

He  picked  up  the  telephone,  and  scarcely 
had  we  had  time  to  reflect  on  Dr.  Privitera's 
marvelously  appropriate  surname  when  in 
he  came 

•  My  Job  is  to  interest  people  like  Roger 
in  our  program,"  he  said.  "In  just  4 
months  in  office,  he  has  come  up  with  a 
type  of  thinking  that  has  pleased  us  no  end. 
Private  people  can  operate  more  easily  than 
the  government  in  this  field,  since  they 
have  a  broader  franchise.  For  example,  the 
USIA  sends  books  around,  but  it  isn't  em- 
powered to  buy  titles  of  foreign  origin  un- 
less by  special  dispensation.  The  people- 
to-people  book  committee  can  cover  the  full 
range  of  the  spectrum." 

•  If  we  want  to  send  out  5.000  copies  of 
Pasternak,  we  can,"  Mr.  Straus  said.  "We 
supply  reading  groups  all  over — there  are 
hundreds  of  them  in  the  Far  East — and  we 
help  stock  the  185  USIA  libraries  in  foreign 
countries.  As  a  rule,  we  buy  from  publish- 
ers at  a  price,  but  they  sometimes  give  us 
o'.erruns.  and  we  also  buy  sheets  at  cost 
and  have  them  bound.  The  H.  W'olff  print- 
ing people  have  bound  many  of  these  free, 
as  a  contribution.  Senator  Benton  has 
given  us  hundreds  of  sets  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannlca.  The  Chinese  and  the 
Russians  are  grinding  out  books  for  foreign 
consumption  like  crazy,  and  selling  them 
for  as  little  as  5  cents  apiece.  We  have  to 
meet  this  competition.  Each  of  our  33 
people-to-people  committees  is  a  tax-free 
nonprofit  organization." 

Mr.  Straus  added  that  his  committee 
planned  to  send  treatises  on  nursing  and 
agriculture  to  Africa,  and  that  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Soviet  Writers 
Group  in  Moscow,  through  which  he  hoped 
to  get  books  requested  by  it  into  the  Mos- 
cow Public  Library.  "The  Navy  has  been 
most  cooperative,"  said  Mr.  Straus,  who  Is  an 
alumnus  of  this  armed  service.  "On  one 
occasion,  it  delivered  our  books  bv  destrov- 
er," 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT   TO   11 
A.M.  TOMORRO"W 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow- 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,   it   is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  schedule  for 
tomorrow  and  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

Tomorrow  at  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business,  there  will  be  consideration 
of  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Following  that  there  will  be  considera- 
tion of  several  noncontroversial  meas- 
ures. Calendar  Nos.  563  to  583.  inclu- 
sive. 

Following  that  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  Calendar  No.  550, 
S.  2034.  the  Federal  Communications 
Act.  which  will  be  handled  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
tore  I. 


Following  that,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Senate  will  then  consider  Calendar  No. 
399.  S.  901.  the  oceanography  bill. 

Following  that,  it  is  pixiposed  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  Calendar  No.  517, 
H.R.  3279.  the  travel  and  allowances 
bill. 

Following  that,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  Calendar  Nos.  558 
to  562,  inclusive,  relating  to  interstate 
crime. 

Following  that,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  foreign  aid  bill  will  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  week. 

Furthermore,  at  the  first  available 
opportunity.  I  hope  before  the  usual  3 
days  layover  of  appropriations  bills,  we 
will  move  to  consider  the  appropriation 
bills  affecting  independent  offices  and 
HEW. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  that  the  appropriation  bills 
will  come  ahead  of  some  of  the  others 
that  he  mentioned  when  their  time  is 
up  so  that  they  can  be  considered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  is  possible. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  bills  will 
then  probably  be  considered  this  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  possible;  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  Sena- 
tors would  like  to  look  over  the  bills 
for  the  usual  3  days,  both  bills  would 
require  until  Saturday.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  a  Saturday  session  to  handle  the 
appropriation  bills,  I  shall  be  more  than 
glad  to  comply  with  this  request. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor  yield  for  one   additional   question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  nominations  tomorrow 
will  be  the  nominations  on  which  there 
will  be  discussion  concerning  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be 
some  discussion;  yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Therefore 
those  nominations  will  be  considered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  a  Saturday  session? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  majority 
leader  tell  us  the  day  on  which  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  hope  to  lay 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  on  Friday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  will  be  no 
discussion  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Very  little. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Voting  will 
take  place  next  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  presume  the 
Senate  will  devote  a  day  or  so  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  foreign  aid  bill  before 
reaching  consideration  of  the  proposed 
amendments.  But  if  the  Senate  con- 
venes early  enough  Friday,  there  may  be 
some  discussion.  The  answer  to  the 
question  would  depend  on  what  time  the 
bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
expect  any  votes  on  Friday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Not  on  Friday. 
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MILITARY    ANTICOMMUNIST    SEM- 
INARS AND  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  communism  is  at  war 
with  us  in  the  United  States  in  a  pro- 
tracted conflict — more  total  than  any 
conflict  before  experienced  on  this  planet 
in  that  it  is  psychological,  political. 
economic,  diplomatic,  subversive,  and 
military  in  nature — there  is  irrefutable 
evidence  that  many  in  our  midst  do  not 
understand  that  we  are  indeed  at  war 
and  that  our  liberties  and  our  very  sur- 
vival as  a  nation  hang  in  the  balance. 
Too  many,  including  persons  in  positions 
of  high  trust,  neither  fully  realize  the 
nature  of  the  CMiflict  nor  the  nature  of 
the  enemy  which  exposes  us.  Repeat- 
edly, I  encounter  people  who  dismiss  our 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  enemy  with 
the  ready  assumption  that  everyone 
knows  Uie  enemy.  This  fact  was 
brought  home  to  me  emjrfiaticany  last 
Piiday,  when  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  Mr.  SyWester, 
stated  on  the  telephone  these  exact 
words:  •*Oh,  Senator,  everyone  knows 
the  enemy.'' 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  does  know 
the  enemy  must  necessarily  know  also 
that  everyone  does  not  know  the  enemy. 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
author  of  "Masters  of  Deceit,"  a  most 
knowledgeaWe  work  on  communism, 
stated: 

We  cannot  hope  to  successfully  meet  the 
Communist  menace  unless  there  ts  a  wide 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  its  aims 
and  designs. 

Implicit  in  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  is  the  realization  tliat  there  is 
no  wide  knowledge  and  understanding  of 

Communist  aims  and  designs. 

The   events  of  recent  years   provide 
unimpeachable  proof  that   we   do   not 
understand   the  nature  or  methods  of 
Communists  and  communism.    Had  we 
understood  and  appreciated  the  menace 
of  communism,  we  would  not  today  be 
suffering  from   the  losses  of  our  blind 
negotiations    at    Yalta    and    Potsdam. 
Had  we  understood  and  recognized  com- 
munism when  we  saw  It,  we  would  never 
have    made    the    mistake    of    oIBci&lly 
characterizing  the  Red  Communist  Chi- 
nese as  "agrarian  reformers."    Had  we 
the  ability  to  detect  a  Communist  and 
a  Communist  movement,  Castro  would 
never  have  had  our  support  in  establish- 
ing a  Communist  dictatorship  over  the 
Cuban  people  90  miles  from  our  shores. 
No.  Mr.  President,  if  we  as  a  people  un- 
derstood  communism    and   Communist 
tactics,  we  would  never  have  fallen  prey 
to  subversion  at  the  hands  of  Alger  Hiss, 
the   Rosenbergs,  Greenglass,  Puchs,   or 
Harry    Dexter    White,    and    the    many 
other  Communist  spies  and  agents  who 
were  caught — not  to  mention  the  many 
who  remain  undetected  and  unappre- 
hended.    Qmte  clearly.  Mr.  President, 
the  postwar  years  In  America  prove  be- 
yond   doubt    that   Americans,    by    and 
large,   do  not  understand  communism 
and  its  tactics. 

Not  only  do  our  people  need  a  better 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  com- 


munism, Mr.  President,  but  many  need 
more  info::mation  and  reverence  for  the 
principles  on  which  our  own  Govern- 
ment is  fouTKled.  If  some  lack  an  un- 
derstanding of  our  own  .5>'stem,  how  can 
they  appr(H:iate  the  vast  gulf  which  sep- 
arates these  principles  from  the  insid- 
ious, false  and  atheistic  ideolo£;y  which 
underlies  the  Communist  menace? 
Concrete  facts  of  history  attest  graphi- 
cally to  this  deficiency  al50,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  38 
percent  of  tho.se  Americrins  captured  by 
the  Communists  in  Korea  are  reported 
to  have  given  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Lenin,  tlt>e  real  aichUect  of  commu- 
nism, said> 

It  Is  inccncelvflble  thit  communism  and 
demoerao'  can  exist  side  by  side  In  this 
world.     Ineritably  one  must  perish. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  take  Lenin  at  his  word,  for  every 
act  of  conmunism  since  its  beginning 
bears  out  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 
Experience  also  proves  that  Mr.  Hoover's 
words  aae  juat  as  true  when  he  stated: 

We  can  net  hope  to  successfully  meet  the 
Conunnnlst  threat  unless  there  is  a  wide 
knowledge  cif  its  aims  and  designs 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  among 
the  organiijations  and  mdividuals  in  our 
society  who  have  devoted  the  time  and 
effort  necessary  in  order  to  compile  the 
facts  and  derive  the  understanding  es- 
sential to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ideology  and  practices  of  communism.  I 
regi-et  to  say  that  in  most  instances  these 
groups  and  individuals  are  most  easily 
identifiable  by  tiie  continuous  vitupera- 
tive, false,  and  slanderous  attacks  upon 
their  existence.  Among  them  are  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate's  own  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee.  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  effectiveness  is  also  well  dem- 
onstrated by  the  contmuous  attacks  on 
both  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  The  Communists  and 
Communist  sympathizers  lea^■e  no  stone 
untui-ned  juid  no  lie  untold  in  iheir  ef- 
forts to  discredit  these  organization.s  and 
individual^.. 

The  American  people,  and  especially 
those  Ameiicans  servmg  in  uniform,  pos- 
sess another  knowledgeable  source  on 
the  nature  of  our  Commimist   enemy. 

This  source  is  the  military  leader  who 
serves  his  country  in  uniform.  This  i.s 
a  particulaily  effective  source  of  infor- 
mation against  communism,  for  it  is  not 
a  source  to  which  political  motives  can 
be  easily  attributed.  It  is  a  source  which 
has  a  long  history  of  patriotic  and  de- 
voted service  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  theu-  hberty.  It  is  a  source 
which  has  proved  its  willingness  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  if  necessary  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  hberty  on 
which  our  Ciovernment  was  founded. 

The  military  of  oar  country  is  now. 
and  always  has  been,  distuiguishable 
from  that  of  other  nations  for  it  is  and 
always  has  been  subservient  to  civilian 
control. 

The  military  officers  of  the  UJS.  Armed 
Forces  are  cli&rged  with  defending  our 
country  from  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  to  this  oath  each  man  in 


uniform  is  sworn.  To  accomplish  fealty 
to  this  oath,  the  mihtary  leader  must 
know  the  enemy  in  order  to  defend  om- 
country  against  him. 

Oui-  enemy  at  this  time  is  not  exclu- 
sively military.  He  is  far  more — he  is  a 
political  enem^',  he  is  a  psychological  en- 
emy, he  is  an  economic  enemy,  he  is  a 
diplomatic  enemy,  he  Is  a  subversive  en- 
emy. No  facet  of  our  enemy's  many- 
sided  potential  for  aggression  against 
our  country  can  be  ignored  by  a  military 
leader  sworn  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Since  the  threat  is  not  exclusively-  mili- 
tary, a  military  defense  alone  is  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  threat.  Every  Amer- 
ican citizen  must  wage  the  war  against 
communism  in  order  for  us  to  win.  and 
one  cannot  wage  war  against  communism 
imless  he  imderstands  the  nature  and 
tactics  of  communism.  The  military 
leader,  therefore.  In  order  to  perform  the 
duties  to  which  he  Is  sworn,  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  informing,  not  only  his 
troops,  but  the  American  public  concern- 
ing the  total  natui-e  of  the  Communist 
menace. 

Indications  are  that  our  military  lead- 
ers are  doing  an  increasingly  effective 
job  in  this  regard.  There  Is  no  question 
but  that  the  Communists  are  feeling  the 
pinch  from  the  efforts  of  military  leaders 
to  inform  their  troops  and  the  American 
public  about  communism.  The  best  evi- 
dence takes  the  form  of  an  organised 
campaign,  origmating  initially  with  the 
Commimists.  themselves,  to  discredit  and 
intimidate  the  military  leaders  of  our 
country. 

Possibly  the  beginnings  of  the  attack. 
other  than  in  Pravda  itself,  was  with  a 
slander  sheet  called  the  Overseas  Weekly, 
which  apparently  has  as  its  primary  pur- 
pose the  general  discrediting  of  U.S. 
servicemen  and  their  leadership  In  Eu- 
rope, particularly  those  of  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division.  As  a  partictilar  target. 
the  Overseas  Weekly  undertook  a  cam- 
paign against  the  anti-Communist  in- 
doctrination course  (rf  the  24th  Division 
and  its  commander  at  that  time.  Maj. 
Gow.  Edwin  Walker. 

It  is  significant  that  although  the 
Over.?eas  Weekly  has  been  charged  with 
being  subversive  by  many  persons  that 
the  only  investigation  has  been  directed 
at  General  Walker  and  not  the  vicious 
slander  sheet  which  dances  to  the  tune 
of  leftwing  causes  and  gives  Its  most 
prominent  di.splay  to  "girlie  cheesecake" 
pictures  and  sensational  GI  crimes  ia 
its  publication  area,  so  near  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Despite  the  soltly  worded  ctmclusions 
contained  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
release  on  the  General  Walker  incident, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  campaign  of  the 
Overseas  Weekly  against  the  indoctrina- 
tion program  and  General  Walker  was  a 
great  success  for  the  Communists.  Just 
how  successful  can  be  gleaned  from  a 
letter  v.ritten  by  a  company  grade  officer 
of  the  24th  Division  to  National  Review 
and  published  in  the  May  6  issue  oi  Na- 
tional Review.  I  ask  unanimous  coDaent 
that  the  text  of  this  letter  as  it  appeared 
in  National  Review  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  l:>e  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

TrN-SHTTW 

Gentlemen:  By  low  you  will  have  read  of 
the  distorted  smear  on  General  Walker  and 
the  24th  Division's  "problue  program."  The 
battle  is  now  joined  between  antl -Commu- 
nists and  antl -ant. -Communists  and  affects 
more  than  Walker,  or  the  John  Birch  Society. 
I  was  told  personally  by  the  correspondent 
who  launched  the  inmear  that  his  paper  bad 
timed  It  to  coincide  with  the  Elchmann 
trial — for  obvious  .reasons. 

For  your  inform aUon,  here  Is  the  bacJc- 
ground.  The  Overseas  Weekly  Is  a  tabloid 
English -language  rewspaper  carrying  news 
of  rapes,  robbery,  and  other  scandals  affect- 
ing the  military  con munity  in  Eiu-ope.  Gen- 
eral Walker  has,  lince  his  assignment  to 
the  24th  Division,  conElstently  labeled  the 
paper  (called  the  Oversexed  Weekly  by  the 
troops)  BUbverslTe  ;o  the  command,  since  it 
carries  news  calculated  to  destroy  unit 
loyalty,  smear  noncommissioned  leaders,  and 
assist  antl-Americnn  forces  in  their  cam- 
paign to  disunite  NATO  by  portraying  the 
American  soldier  as  rowdy,  disorderly,  dis- 
honest, and  Immoial.  When  the  reporter 
mentioned  above  b;gan  telling  members  of 
the  24th  Division  patent  lies  about  General 
Walker,  the  reporter  was  banned  from  all 
military  Installatlors  under  division  control. 
This  made  his  campaign  to  destroy  Walker 
personal,  as  well  a.';  professional. 

ABOXrr  THE  I^BOBLTJK  PKOCaAM 

Firstly,  it  is  not  aflBllated — In  any  way^ — 
with  the  John  Blrcli  Society.  It  is  an  all- 
encompassing  progr  im  teaching  positive  be- 
lief in  God,  Amerliain  heritage,  and  anti- 
commimlsm.  It  attempts  to  build  morale 
within  the  division  (with  great  success )  by 
stressing  the  individual  American  soldier  as 
the  ultimate  weapon  in  this  war  we  are 
presently  engaged  Ir.  The  program  is  diver- 
sified. It  contains  ii  troop  reading  program 
which  has  circulated  to  aU  troc^M  "Masters 
of  Deceit."  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  "A  Guide 
to  Antl-Cooununisc  Action."  by  Anthony 
Bouscaren;  "The  Story  of  Mary  Uu,"  by  Ed- 
ward Hunter;  "In  ICvery  War  But  One,"  by 
Evigene  Kinkead;  'Tor  the  Skeptic."  by  Lyle 
Munson;  "Prom  Miijor  Jordan's  Diary,"  by 
George  Racey  Jordan;  "Primer  on  Commu- 
nism," by  George  W.  Cronyn;  and  "The  Life 
of  John  Birch."  by  Robert  Welch.  (On  the 
last  bock,  remember  that  it  was  written 
before  Welch  ever  liegan  the  society  of  the 
same  name,  and  that  it  tells  the  story  of 
the  first  American  casualty  of  the  cold  war — 
whose  death  was  Kept  a  secret  from  the 
American  people,  presumably  so  as  not  to 
offend  the  "agrarian  reformers.") 

The  program  also  stresses,  tlu-ough  all 
niearks  of  mass  communications,  the  need 
today  for  personal  Integrity,  to  Include  a 
high  moral  code  and  strong  religious  affllla- 
tloias.  It  supports  all  community  projects, 
ranging  from  assistaace  to  German  orphans, 
to  the  PTA,  to  quasi -military  groups  such 
as  ttie  Association  of  Regular  Army  Ser- 
geants, the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  the  Reseive  Officers  Association. 
The  program  Is  designed  to  strengthen  every 
thread  in  the  fabric  of  the  complete  man 
tlirough  education,  patriotism,  and  belief  in 
God  and  self. 

To  isolate  the  one  book  of  many  used  in 
the  program  to  Insinuate  that  this  program 
is  influenced  by  Robert  Welch  is  a  savage 
bit  of  Journalism.  To  claim  that  General 
Walker  made  statements  over  a  year  ago 
alXHit  the  present  iidmlnistratlon  is  Im- 
possible; and  to  destroy  this  program,  along 
with  the  John  Birch  S;x:iety,  helps  whom? 

The  issue  Involved  is:  How  far  can  the 
military  go  in  teacbin,?  iU  soldiers  why  they 
fight,   who   they   fight,   and   when   the    war 
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began?  Sxu^ly,  If  the  problue  pro-am  is 
not  allowed  to  continue,  and  if  other  mili- 
tary units  don't  pick  it  up,  then — when  hot 
shooting  wars  come  again — our  solders  will 
repeat  their  predecessors'  mistakes  if  cap- 
tured by  the  Communists. 

Probably  the  most  tragic  of  the  sidelines 
to  this  is  that  the  outcry  against  General 
Walker  will,  in  most  cases,  be  louden  from 
loyal  Americans  believing  that  they  stand 
for  American  freedom.  Yes,  if  a  ne^^spaper 
like  the  Overseas  Weekly  can  remain  on  the 
newsstands  to  smear  and  destroy  leaders  (be- 
cause of  freedom  of  the  press)  then  why  is 
it  wrong  for  a  publication  like  American 
Opinion  to  be  equally  available  to  the  troops? 
And,  by  the  way.  American  Opinion  Is  mere- 
ly a  magazine  edited  by  Welch — it  is  not  the 
organ  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Also.  It  is 
not  being  distributed  to  the  troops  of  this 
division  and  never  has  been. 

If  I  sound  angry  it  Is  because,  in  Korea. 
I  didn't  know  what  I  was  fighting  for  and  I 
believe — some  10  years  later— that  the  men 
wearing  the  bare  sleeves  that  I  woie  then 
need  to  know  They  need  to  know  about 
Marx-Lenin-Stalin-Khrushchev,  and  they 
need  to  know  about  Patrick  Henry,  .Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  George  Washington,  etc.  They 
need  to  know  how  Czechoslovakia  fell— In- 
ternally— and  they  need  to  know  that  world 
war  three  is  going  on  at  this  very  minute. 

Don't  think  that  the  24th  Division  Is  off 
witch  hunting,  or  that  we  neglect  our  mili- 
tary duties  here.  We  hare  the  highest  re- 
enllstment  rate  in  Europe;  the  lowest 
number  of  incidents;  the  champion  marks- 
manship teams;  and  the  finest  military 
tactician  for  a  commander  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  serving. 

I  think  you  have  the  background.  The 
question  is,  What  will  yoiu  do  to  help  keep 
General  Walker  from  being  thrown  to  the 
wolves?  If  they  get  bim,  they  wiU  get  the 
Fwogram,  and  11  the  get  that,  111  have  to 
quit  the  Army.  Because  if  we  can't  preach 
the  Spirit  of  '76  in  uniform,  we'll  have  to  get 
out  to  do  it.     But  do  it  we  will. 

If  you  want  to  Join  us  in  the  fight,  help 
start  a  letterwrlting  campaign  to  your  Con- 
gressmen, your  leaders  of  opinion  in  the 
community,  the  President,  and  patriotic 
groups  like  the  American  Legion,  backing  the 
problue  program — and  you  might  drop  Gen- 
eral Walker  a  letter  of  encouragement,  care 
of  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  APO  112  New 
Tork,  N.Y. 

I  believe  that  this  may  become  one  of  the 
crucial  debates  of  our  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  hard  to  judge  whether  tlie 
campaign  of  the  Overseas  Weekly  was 
a  test  for  effectiveness  of  the  general 
campaign  to  discredit  military  leaders 
which  was  to  follow  or  whether  the  suc- 
cess of  the  effort  in  this  particular  in- 
stance gave  birth  to  the  idea  for  the 
general  campaign.  Whichever  was  the 
case,  the  general  campaign  thereafter 
commenced  in  earnest.  As  is  often  tJie 
case  with  such  moves,  the  origin  in  this 
country  is  found  in  a  publication  en- 
titled 'The  Worker."  which,  incidentally, 
is  the  successor  to  the  Daily  Worker, 
official  organ  of  the  Communist  Party 
U.S.A. 

In  the  June  4,  1961,  issue  of  the 
Worker,  on  page  2,  there  appears  an 
article  entitled  "Military  Discusses  New 
Move."  This  article  is  a  llagrant  attack 
on  the  top  military  leadership  of  our 
country.  Among  those  named  are  Lt. 
Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development  of  the  Army, 
now  under  consideration  for  a  position 


of  higher  responsibility  and  presently  on 
an  important  mission  for  .this  adminis- 
tration In  the  Par  East;  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke.  Chief  of  Naval  Opeiatlons;  and 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Military  Ad- 
viser to  the  President. 

Included  in  the  attack  were  also  Mr. 
WilUam  C.  Sullivan,  Chief  Inspector  in 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
Mr.  Lyman  B.  Kirkpatrick,  Jr.,  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
tile  text  of  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jProm   the    Worker,   June    4,    1961] 

At    the    Miutast-Ikdusteiai.    CowrraucNCEs 

Big    Bt7siNiss   Plans   erxATTCT — MnjTART 

DrscTJSsis  Nirw  Movzs 

(By  Sam  Kushner) 

Chicago.— There's  quite  a  story  behind  the 
report  carried  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  May  24.  The  report  is  head- 
lined: ••Some  Officials  Urge  Sabotage,  Sub- 
version Inside  the  Red  Bloc." 

Three  military  leaders  are  mentioned  ty 
name.  But  noticeably  absent  Is  the  organ- 
ization in  which  they  all  figure  prominently 
and  where  many  of  them  are  associated  with 
big  business  industrialists — the  Mmtarv- 
Industrial  Conference,  which  is  the  creature 
of  the  Institute  for  American  Strategy. 

There  is  a  not  so  secret  memo  being  cir- 
culated in  the  Pentagon  calling  for  open 
intervention  aimed  at  overthrowing  some  of 
the  Boclaist  governments.  It  is  being  cir- 
culated among  senior  military  officers  by 
the  Army  Research  and  Development  Chief 
Lt   Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau. 

We  are  told  that  this  memorandum,  which 
Is  not  a  military  doctiment,  contends  there 
are  good  chances  of  success,  little  risk  of 
triggering  a  general  war,  and  hardly  any  real 
choice  except  this  one  for  getting  the  upper 
hand  In  the  cold  war. 

siNCK  igss 
The  Military-Industrial  Ccxiference,  an 
amalgam  of  mUitary  leaders  in  tbe  field  of 
commerce  and  big  buaineas  tyooona.  was 
founded  in  ldS5  with  the  aim  of  acliieving 
total  mobiUzatkm  for   the  ooM   war. 

On  the  Washington  Ilalaon  oommlttee  of 
the  conference  sits  General  Trudeau,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  tlie  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  American  Le- 
gion, heads  of  ma)or  corporations,  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Are  America's  military  leaders  playing  fast 
and  100S4  with  the  peace  of  the  world?  Here 
is  what  General  Trudeau.  who  is  circulating 
the  document  In  the  Pentagon  about  over- 
throwing socialist  nation*,  said  at  a  ccMifer- 
ence  of  the  Military-Industrial  Institute: 

"The  outcome  (of  the  contest  between 
capitalism  and  socialism)  will  determine  not 
only  whether  we  live  in  a  free  or  a  slave  state 
but  whether  by  the  turn  of  ttoe  century 
world  trade  will  be  based  on  4  rubles  to 
the  dollar  or  §4  to  the  ruble.  We  can  re- 
main the  champion  in  this  vicious  race  by 
exerting  our  fiUl  strength,  and  rise  to  great 
heights  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  or 
we  can  sulk  like  fearful  and  frusuated  peo- 
ple and  face  the  possibility  of  going  down 
in  the  ignominy  of  defeat.  The  choice  is 
ours;  the  hour  is  late;  the  time  for  deci- 
sion is  now." 

This  speech  was  made  April  25,  1960.  at 
the  Sherman  Hotel  before  1,000  top  military 
and  Industrial  leaders,  including  representa- 
tives of  America's  most  powerful  monopolies. 
Keeping  up  the  driunbeat  for  war  was 
Rear  Adm.  Chester  Ward   (retired),  former 
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Judge  Advocate  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  who  con- 
demned the  Elsenhower  administration  for 
having  ceased  the  U-2  flights  over  the  So- 
viet Union.  Speaking  before  a  Chicago  re- 
gional meeting  of  the  same  organization, 
with  more  than  1,000  present,  at  the  Pru- 
dential Building,  the  bristling  admiral  said: 

"We  should  not  have  suspended  the  U-2 
flights  after  the  Powers  affair.  We  should 
have  told  the  Russians  we  would  continue 
and  let  them  shoot  the  planes  down  if  they 
could  •  •  •.  You  must  understand  one 
simple  principle,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose; 
we  can  afford  to  win." 

The  crowded  auditorium,  made  up  in  the 
most  part  of  business  executives,  gave  him  a 
standing  ovation. 

Two  other  military  men  are  mentioned, 
besides  Oeneral  Trudeau,  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article.  They  are  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  and  former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 
The  former  spoke  before  the  cold  war  military 
industrial  conference  this  year,  and  the  lat- 
ter appeared  at  last  year's  session. 

INVASION  PLANNER 

Burke  is  one  of  the  men  held  responsible 
for  the  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  and 
Taylor  is  being  discussed  as  the  future  head 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Both 
were  very  much  at  home  in  the  company  of 
America's  big  business  leaders,  who  have 
invested  interest  in  the  cold  war. 

How  does  Oeneral  Taylor  look  at  the 
decade  of  the  sixties?  Here  is  what  he  said 
in  a  summary  statement  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech  before  the  big  military  and 
business  brass  session  last  year. 

"In  closing  let  me  restate  my  estimate  of 
the  Soviet  military  threat  in  1960.  We  are 
entering  1960  with  the  military  trends  run- 
ning against  us.  There  Is  little  to  prevent 
the  Soviets  from  having  a  substantial  ad- 
vantage over  us  both  in  general  and  in 
limited  war  forces  during  the  first  half  of 
this  decade.  Only  by  heroic  measures  taken 
now  can  we  partially  ofTset  this  threat.  The 
second  5  years.  If  we  survive,  allow  us  time  to 
vise  our  resources  to  reconstitute  our 
strength." 

Admiral  Burke,  one  of  President  Kennedy's 
top  advisers,  in  a  bristling  speech  this  year 
laid  It  on  the  line.  The  American  way  had 
to  win,  he  emphasized.  This  is  how  he  put 
it  to  the  conference: 

"To  put  it  bluntly:  The  future  of  the  free 
world,  the  conditions  of  human  life  for  years 
to  cc»xie  are  now  being  determined.  And 
we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  must 
win  this  conflict  or  witness  the  death  of 
freedom  and  the  end  of  free  society.  The 
fate  of  our  country  depends  on  what  we  as 
a  nation  and  as  individual  citizens  are  will- 
ing to  do  today.  In  our  hands  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future  of  the  American 
concepts." 

DZSPXRATE    WORDS 

"niese  were  the  desperate  words  of  the 
man  who  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  invasion  of  Cuba.  Admiral 
Burke  is  an  impatient  man.  He  pleaded, 
"Why  do  so  many  stubbornly  refuse  to 
understand  the  grim  realities  of  the  conflict 
in  which  we  are  engaged?" 

How  would  the  admiral  meet  with  the 
"grim  realities"?  He  would  begin  in  the 
school  becaiise  "we  cannot  wait  until  our 
youngsters  have  become  adults  before  pre- 
paring them"  to  take  their  place  in  the  kind 
of  society  the  admiral  wants. 

With  words  that  brought  plaudits  of  ap- 
proval from  the  industrialists  in  the  audi- 
ence he  said: 

"Our  youth  must  learn  less  about  how  to 
make  money  and  much  more  about  their 
responsibilities.  We  must  educate  them  in 
the  biulc  values  that  have  made  oiir  country 
great.  We  must  demonstrate  by  our  exam- 
ple the  importance  of  hard  work,  of  compe- 
tition,   the    importance    of    patriotism    and 


integrity.  Most  of  all,  we  must  teach  our 
young  people  to  respect  and  stand  up  for 
principles." 

The  kind  of  principles  the  admiral  be- 
lieves in  are  not  too  hard  to  figure  out. 

Generals,  admirals,  industrialists,  and  cold 
war  ideologists  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
do  their  speechmaklng  and  planning  at 
the  military  industrial  sessions.  During  re- 
cent years  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  senD  a  meml>er  of  J.  Edgar  Hoovers 
staff,  Chief  Inspector  William  C.  Sullivan,  to 
orientate  this  powerful  group  on  the  FBI  s 
"analysis"  of  communism 

Gory  stories  of  how  schoolteachers  have 
been  "misled"  by  Communists  and  other 
similar  tales  that  sound  like  a  rehash  of 
stool-pigeon  testimony  at  a  Smith  Act  trial 
are  dished  up  in  all  seriousness  to  the  mil- 
lionaires and  their  lackeys  at  the  conferences. 
They  are  wjirned  about  '  jieace  campaigns' 
and  other  such  activities. 

This  year,  the  FBI  was  Joined  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  c  onf erences  by  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  He  was 
Lyman  B.  Earkpatrick.  Jr.  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  CIA. 

In  the  coarse  of  his  remarks,  the  CIA's 
hand  in  "defections"  from  Socialist  coun- 
tries was  eaiy  to  perceive.  He  concentrated 
mainly  on  Communist  education  as  he 
saw  it.  But  jnore  significant  than  his  speech. 
was=hl8  presence  at  the  conference. 

Here  in  concert  with  executives  from  many 
of  America's  biggest  corporations,  some  with 
extensive  oversea  Investments,  the  military 
leaders  and  the  "security  "  arms  of  the 
U.S.  Government   Joined   in   common   cause 

NEW  BRINKSMANSHIP 

They  hanmered  away  to  create  a  new 
"brlnkmansllp"  situation  In  the  world. 
Heat  up  the  cold  war,  that  was  the  theme  of 
the  meetings. 

Many  of  tae  men  sitting  in  these  sessions 
were  the  sane  who  planned  the  Invasion  of 
Cuba.  And  others  who  sat  In  this  room  are 
now  being  called  upon  to  investigate  the  fail- 
ure, from  their  point  of  view,  of  the  Cuban 
invasion. 

Mr.  CUR'ns.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroJina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Ml-.  CXJR'ns.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  hi«  forthright  statement.  He 
has  given  me  the  privilege  of  reading  his 
script  ahead  of  time.  He  is  saying 
things  which  need  to  be  said.  We 
cannot  temiJorize  with  communism.  We 
cannot  permit  communism,  little  by  lit- 
tle, to  indo<;trinate  our  people:  little  by 
little  to  smear  the  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  defense  of  the  country,  because 
it  all  has  a  tainting  and  destroying  effect. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  speaking  out  forthrightly 
against  the  Communist  ideology,  for  ex- 
posing it  foi-  what  it  is.  and  for  taking  a 
position  which  is  in  accord  with  that  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover;  namely,  that  we  as  a 
people  need  to  understand  communism 
and  be  on  the  alert  as  to  what  it  is  do- 
ing now  and  what  it  has  done  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
his  remarks.  Coming  from  a  man  who 
understands  the  dangers  and  the  men- 
ace of  communism,  his  remarks  are  es- 
pecially appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  the  previous  article  was 
written  by  one  Sam  Kushner.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  some  pertinent 
information  with  regard   to  this  indi- 


vidual which  my  research  has  turned  up 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Samuel    Kushnes 

Midwest  editor  of  the  Worker.  He  has 
been  a  high-ranking  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Communist  Party  for  some  20  years. 
He  went  underground  after  the  convictions 
of  the  Communist  leaders  in  1949.  The  Chi- 
cago press  in  late  1958  carried  stories  that 
Kushner  had  evaded  autliorltles  for  more 
than  4  years  after  his  car  kllledf  a  man  in 
Chicago.  Kushner  was  identified  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Commimist  Party 
and  a  member  of  the  party's  national  com- 
mittee. Kushner  changed  his  address  fre- 
quently and  obtained  a  driver's  license  and 
auto  registration  under  phony  names.  Li- 
cense revoked. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
crime  with  which  our  high  military  lead- 
ers are  charged  in  the  article  by  Sam 
Kushner  was  either  addressing  or  as- 
sociating with  an  organization  entitled 
"The  Military  Industrial  Conference" 
which  was  founded  in  1955.  The  Na- 
tional Military  Industrial  Conference,  as 
such,  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Its  work, 
however,  resulted  in  the  incorporation 
in  1958  of  the  Institute  for  American 
Strategy.  The  director  of  research  for 
the  National  Military  Industrial  Confer- 
ence is  Mr.  Frank  R.  Barnett,  who.  in 
1960.  prepared  and  distributed  an  article 
entitled  "Strategy.  Survival,  and  the 
Private  Citizen."  This  article  not  only 
Kives  the  background  of  this  organiza- 
tion's work  but  also  contains  the  essence 
of  the  information  and  material  found 
so  objectionable  by  the  Communists.  In 
order  that  the  Congress  and  the  public 
may  better  understand  the  nature  and 
activities  of  the  organization  which  our 
military  leaders  are  rebuked  for  ad- 
dressing and  associating  with,  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Barnett  entitled  "Strategy. 
Survival,  and  the  Private  Citizen"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STR.^TEGT.   SURVIVAL,   AND  THE  PRIVATE  CITIZEN 
WHAT     IS     TO    BE    DONE? 

(By  Prank  Rockwell  Barnett) 
Mr.  Harnett's  intense  concern  with  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  his  abilities  as 
a  speaker  have  earned  him  the  applause  of 
military  and  civilian  organizations  both  here 
and  abroad.  A  native  of  Illinois,  he  studied 
at  Wabash  College  and  the  Universities  of 
Syracuse,  California,  Zurich,  and — as  a 
Rhodes  Scholar — Oxford.  His  proposal  to 
recruit  a  Legion  of  Liberation,  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  1951.  induced  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $100  million  to  form 
Iron  Curtain  refugees  Into  military  units  for 
the  defense  of  the  free  world.  Mr.  Barnett 
is  Director  of  Research.  The  Richardson 
Foundation,  Inc..  and  an  officer  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  American  Strategy.  He  lectured  at 
the  first  National  Strategy  Seminar  for  Re- 
serve Officers.  It  was  due  largely  to  his  ef- 
forts that  the  seminar  was  organized  and 
convened. 

A  half  century  ago,  an  unemployed  lawyer 
wrote  an  obscure  little  book.  It  had  a  lim- 
ited— almost  private — circulation.  Its  title 
had  no  sex  appeal.  It  was  called,  very 
simply,  "What  Is  To  Be  Done?" 

When  the  book  waa  published  in  1902, 
its  author  was  in  exile,   living   in   a  dingy 
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boarding  house.  Living  frugally  on  small 
■uijeidlas  from  the  political  underworld  ai:d 
.scorning  all  the  values  of  his  middle-class 
heritage,  this  bald,  squat  lawyer  was  the 
self-appointed  leader  of  a  handful  of  other 
outcasts  from  society. 

TO  the  property  owners,  statesmen,  and 
generals  of  the  Victorian  world,  this  man 
and  his  circle  of  Imjsr&ctlcal  agitators  were 
rabble.  The  power  e.lte  of  that  day  Ignored 
his  pamphlets  and  <lid  not  read  his  bock. 
Nor,  for  the  most  part,  have  the  property 
owners,  statesmen,  aid  generals  of  midcen- 
tury  America. 

Yet  the  man  who  wrote  it  and  his  dis- 
ciples— exploiting  the  practical  concrete  ideas 
set  forth  In  "'What  Is  To  Be  Done?  " — have 
seized  two  continents,  and  set  fire  to  the 
others.  Today,  wliole  ilbrarlea.  as  well  as  the 
graves  of  20  nations  and  40  million  people, 
bear  witness  to  the  deadly  political  science 
of  a  movement  whose  cumulative  conquests 
now  exceed  the  comlilned  empires  of  Alex- 
ander, Hitler,  and  Tamer  lane — and  whose  ac- 
celeraUng  capability  to  Uy  waste  the  great 
globe  itself  must  be  ;he  touchstone  for  de- 
termining our  nationiil  and  even  our  private 
objectives.  The  lawyer's  name,  of  course, 
was  LenlD. 

Nearly  six  decade.s  removed  from  the  publi- 
cation of  "What  Is  Tf.  Be  Done?"  Americans 
who  never  heard  of  ^Hadimlr  Ulyanov  con- 
front the  consequences  of  hla  mind.  will,  and 
fearful  talent.  UntU  L«nin,  various  forms  of 
socialism  were  quack  experlmenu  or  futile 
terrorism  In  the  nigh':.  But  to  Lenin,  com- 
munism was  not  simply  an  idea,  it  was 
K  power  technique.  Communism,  after 
Lenin,  was  more  than  a  philosophy.  It  was 
a  trliuaph  of  organiwUon.  Under  his  tute- 
lage. Communists  Bfcame  manager*— con- 
flict managers.  They  learned  how  to  Inte- 
grate and  coordinate  almost  every  form  of 
human  activity  to  a:hleve  the  goals  of  a 
heartless  policy  committee. 

The  position  of  America  in  19flO  is.  of 
course,  not  nearly  so  hopeless  as  the  plight 
of  Lenin  in  1902  or  cf  Oenercl  Washington 
in  the  winter  of  Vallev  Ptorge.  But  the  odds 
against  this  Repuijllc  are  far  heavier  than 
some  may  supixjse.  Because  no  exploding 
bombs  Ulumlnate  the  "precinct  politics"  of 
Communists  In  Afro-Asle.  too  many  Imagine 
there  la  still  time  to  refer  the  conduct  of  the 
battle  to  another  resiarch  committee.  Be- 
cause our  defeats  haiie  been  chiefly  in  the 
twilight,  undeclared  war  of  nerves,  propa- 
ganda, and  trading,  no  dramatic  scoreboard 
signals  the  loss  of  a  fnse  world  bUbop  or  the 
enemy's  ambiguous  giunblt  to  advance  the 
Red  queen,  18  movas  hence,  to  check  and 
mate.  Indeed,  for  amiiteurs  at  chess  «■  geo- 
pollUcs,  each  move  of  an  opponent  seems  to 
present  an  isolated  challenge;  the  pattern  Is 
concealed:  the  savage  end  game  not  even 
imagined. 

THE    LEADII.MI    OF   SXTRVTVAL 

A  struggle  for  markcU,  a  clash  between 
armies,  competition  in  research  and  develop- 
ment— these  are  not  sutic  aflairs.  To  the 
untrained  eye,  the  con '-est  is  evenly  matched 
at  a  particular  time  ajid  place;  yet  triumph 
and  disaster  have  been  foreordained  by  lead- 
time  in  logiatics  and  the  laboratory.  Al- 
though Nazi  Germany  and  Japan  seemed  to 
sweep  the  board  In  1942.  their  fate  had  been 
unobtrusively  Uaflutnced  In  a  laboratory  in 
Chicago  and  on  the  production  lines  of 
Detroit. 

The  Chinese  Commu;ilst  fighter  pUoU  who 
died  not  long  ago.  in  iky  battles  over  Que- 
moy,  were  doubtless  brave  and  skilled  air- 
men. But  they  were  dead  airmen  when 
Sidewinder  missiles  uncoiled  from  Ameri- 
can jeU.  Techmcally,  those  pilots  were  still 
alive  until  the  mlaiUe  actually  struck;  but 
'•ere  they  not  dead  when  the  release  button 
was  puahed.  since  no  courage  or  wishful 
thinking  cm  their  pjirt  oould  thereafter 
avert   the  predetermined  end?     Were   they 


not,  in  a  sense,  already  doomed  when  the 
blueprints  for  the  Sidewinder  were  approved 
for  production? 

Whole  civilizations,  m  well  as  a  single  air- 
craft, have  a  point  of  no  return  If  they  per- 
mit an  opposing  society  to  gain  too  much 
leadtime  in  the  science  of  coniiict — 
uhciher  the  war  is  hot.  cold,  economic, 
political,  limited  or  all-out.  The  oonfllct 
managers  and  cheas  players  of  Ruaaia  have 
planned  on  a  century  of  conflict  if  neec  be — 
though  they  are  now  arrogantly  confident  we 
uljl  not  last  that  long.  They  do  not  need 
to  debate  their  one  clearcut  objective;  their 
tactica,  rather  than  their  policies,  are  flex- 
ible; and  their  economy  is  geared  to  the  cost 
accounting  of  the  battlefield.  And  they  have 
gained  a  leadtime  of  more  than  40  yebra  in 
the  arts  of  nonmllltary  warfare,  decejjtion, 
and  the  training  of  profeasional  cadres  for 
ideological    combat    and    subversion. 

Our  democracy,  sensitive  to  the  variable 
breezes  of  public  opinion  and  the  random 
tides  of  pressure  groupe,  impyrovlsee  strategy 
from  one  election  to  another.  As  freemen, 
we  would  not  dispense  with  elections  or  limit 
debate.  But  surely,  for  all  our  individual- 
ism, we  can  achieve  a  working  eonsmsus 
on  the  need  to  survive — on  the  obligation 
to  preserve  Intect  and  with  its  charter 
of  incorporation  unchanged  In  principle, 
this  unique  laboratory  called  America— a  co- 
operative research  institute  where,  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  men  from  all  lands  Join  to- 
gether to  conduct  experiments  in  llbertv  and 
opportunity.  When  more  Americans  become 
serious  studenu  of  strategy,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  our  response  will  be  adequate  to 
the  enemy's  challenge.  But  fixst  we  must 
place  the  problem  on  the  agenda  of  busi- 
ness groups.  universlUas.  and  professional 
fcocietjes  ai>  well  as  govenunent. 


STUDENTS    or   STRATEGT 

Strategy  connotes  perspective,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  right  prlorlUes,  relating  the 
parts  to  the  whole.  The  student  of  strategy 
is  never  so  hypnotized  by  science  and  sput- 
niks that  he  ignores  the  other  batUefronts 
of  foreign  language  training,  propaganda 
analysis,  international  trade,  and  our  do- 
mestic economic  growth.  While  he  evalu- 
ates the  challenge  of  Soviet  trade,  aid.  pa- 
tronage, and  manipulation  of  the  markets. 
he  will  not,  however.  Ignore  the  clenching 
of  the  Soviet  mailed  flat — or  the  Jostling  of 
Moscow's  political  elbow. 

If  It  Is  true  that  the  U£.  Strategic  Air 
Command  cannot — with  massive  retAlia- 
Uon — prevent  Moscow's  subtle  penetration  of 
Latin  American  markets,  it  is  equally  true 
that  economic  aid  to  India  cannot  avert  a 
coup  d'etat  and  assassination  In  Iraq.  Ex- 
panding technical  assistance  and  U.S.  busi- 
ness Investment  In  Africa  may  be  vital  to  our 
security;  it  will  not.  however,  avert  butchery 
In  Himgary  or  Tibet.  It  wlU  not  carry  the 
cold  war,  by  nonmllltary  means.  Into  the 
restless,  vulnerable  empire  of  the  enemy, 
where  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
groan  under  Russian  conquistadores  and 
Pelpings  cruel  dogma  of  the  yellow  man's 
burden. 

Economic  aid  to  emerging  new  nations  is 
Important  to  our  own  future  as  a  free  people; 
but.  by  Itself,  this  assistance  will  not  blunt 
the  danger  of  communism.  One  does  not 
win  a  nonmiUtary  war — whose  victories  thus 
far  have  gone  to  the  enemy — by  simply  deny- 
ing that  enemy  a  further  series  of  advances 
on  free  world  soil. 

American  aid,  whether  prlvat*  or  govern- 
mental, will  not  offset  the  Soviet  ecotuimic 
thrust  unless  the  managers  of  17.3.  economic 
activities  are  themselves  sensitive  to  ideoLog- 
ical.  political,  and  strategic  nuances.  Ran- 
dom largess,  with  no  regard  to  cpeclGc  goals 
or  national  priorities,  may  be  humanitar- 
ian. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  strategy 
and    the    science    of    conflict   management. 


The  bestseUlng  book,  "The  Ugly  Americ&n." 
amply  illustrates  how  the  Communists  have 
applied  Gresham's  law  to  InternaUonal  poll- 
tics — l.e..  bad  propaganda  drives  out  good 
deeds.  To  be  specific.  »1  million  worth  of 
Communist  agitation,  covert  activity,  and 
blackmail  can  sometimee  ofTset  glOO  million 
worth  of  American  economic  aid,  distributed 
with  no  etrings  attached — indeed  not  even 
the  strings  of  requiring  prudent  manage- 
ment and  accounting.  Of  course  we  need  to 
do  more  in  the  economic  sphere,  both 
tiirough  government  and  the  private  sector; 
but  we  need  strategists  and  conflict  manag- 
ers of  our  own  to  disburse  and  coordinate 
those  sums  to  insure  better  returns  for  free 
world  survival. 

Finally,  in  any  discussion  of  strategy,  it  is 
imperative  to  keep  science  and  military  read- 
iness on  the  agenda.  A  nuclear  war  over 
Berlin  may  be  Improbable.  But  we  dare  not 
delude  ourselvee  with  the  wishful  chche  that 
hydrogen  bombs  have  made  general  war  un- 
thinkable, -n-ie  eategorlee  of  thought  em- 
ployed by  the  heirs  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and 
Lenin  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  thot e 
which  prevail  in  the  peace-loving  deaiocra- 
cies  of  the  West.  Stalin  cheerfully  scorched 
the  Russian  earth  and  aacriflced  26  million 
countrymen  to  stop  the  Nazis.  Hitler  was 
prepared  to  let  aU  Germany  burn  In  sone 
mad  Wagnerian  sacrifice  to  Thor  and  Woden 
Mao  and  Chou  Kn-lal  will  not  blink  at  U-.e 
loss  of  100  million  Chinese,  upon  whose 
broken  bodies,  in  the  next  decade,  they  in- 
tend to  rear  the  heavy  Industry  and  nuclear 
armaments  of  the  anthill  state. 

Khrushchev,  who  stood  at  Stalin's  side 
while  3  million  Ukrainians  were  deliberately 
starved  to  death.  U  not  likely  to  be  more 
squeamiiih  about  liqukUtlng  Americans  en 
masse,  if  he  ever  has  the  chance.  Let  the 
Russians  spend  more  for  basic  reee«krch;  let 
them  shorten  the  leadtime  between  Inven- 
tion and  production.  Let  Moscow  develop 
r ome  as  yet  unknown  electronic  defense 
aynlnst  our  aircraft  and  missiles.  Let  Soviet 
en-ineers  erect  that  defense  system  only  6 
wf«k5  before  we  have  a  similar  eapacit>'  to 
urird  off  their  rocket -launching  submarines 
and  ICBMs.  In  short,  let  the  Kremlin  but 
once  enjoy  over  us  the  weapons  advantage 
we  once  held  over  them — but  (Ud  not  use— 
and  the  world  Is  likely  to  have  another 
demonstration  of  how  Klirusheher  defines 
•peaceful  coezlstenee."  In  this  country  nut 
even  our  military  leaders  talk  o*  prevenUve 
war:  but  Soviet  military  Journals  are  full 
of  the  doctrine  of  strategic  surprise,  the  use 
of  deceptions  in  the  nuclear  age.  and  the 
case  for  the  preemptive  blow. 

WHERE    OXJR   OPPORTUWITIES   LIE 

What  is  to  be  done?  Lenin's  question  chal- 
lenges us  not  only  to  think  but  to  imple- 
ment. Some  responses  to  the  question  can 
only  be  made  by  government.  For  example. 
♦20  mUlion  could  be  allocated  for  a  special 
political  warfare  fund  to  organiBe  intensive, 
persistent  propaganda  throughout  all  Afro- 
Asia  against  Chinese  machlneguns  In  the 
monasteries  of  Tibet;  or  $600  milUon.  if  nec- 
essary, to  form  a  NATO  Board  of  ■conomic 
Warfare  to  make  flooding  the  market  bad 
business  for  the  Kremlin;  or  (5  billion  If 
needed,  to  keep  SAC  la  ttie  air,  to  give  the 
Army  an  airlift  for  limited  war,  to  put  mis- 
siles on  merchant  ships  or  obsolete  destroyers 
as  a  temporary  mak^hlXt  while  tbs  Naw 
perfects  Polaris  and  btOWs  an  invisible  ar- 
mada of  nuclear  submarines. 

But  It  is  la  the  field  of  ooiXJxUUtary  war- 
fare that  our  greatest  ODportunlllee  may  lie 
today.  Russia  Is  uow  th«  iMt  of  the  great 
colonial  powers.  Ruesian  ooloniaUsU  exploit 
the  pec^le  of  Soviet  Central  Aaia.  Bussisn 
colonialists  govern  the  Ukraine.  Georgia,  the 
Baltic  BepubUcs  and  AnntnUi  tlieir  con- 
ferees manipulate  power  la  the  cfiipUTe  oa- 
tlons  of  Eastern  Europe  and  are  active  In 
Korea    and    China.     In    all   the   foriuTW    of 
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world  opinion — relentlessly  and  without  ces- 
sation— Russian  colonialism  must  be  ex- 
posed, condemned  and  used  as  a  psychologi- 
cal warfare  weapon  against  communism. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that,  conceivably,  the 
Russian  power  elite  Itself  Is  divided.  We 
know  now  that  the  supposedly  monolithic 
Nazi  state  was  in  reality  a  cauldron  of  in- 
trigiie.  The  SS,  Gestapo,  Nazi  bureaucracy 
and  German  General  Staff  were  at  each 
other's  throats.  Prom  time  to  time,  we 
glimpse  signs  that  the  same  laws  of  internal 
contradiction  may  plague  the  Sino-Soviet 
Empire.  In  World  War  II,  Lt.  Gen.  Andrei 
Vlassov  led  a  Free  Russian  Army  against 
Moscow.  More  than  300,000  Ukrainians 
fought  with  the  Germans.  More  recently, 
Berla  has  been  executed,  Zhukov  demoted, 
Molotov,  Malenkov,  and  Kaganovich  dis- 
patched to  the  provinces.  Bulganin  "retired," 
and  General  Serov  purged.  Others  may  be 
next.  Will  Gomulka  remain?  How  does  the 
Red  army  really  feel  about  the  secret  police 
and  the  Communist  Party? 

We  Icnow  now,  in  the  light  of  history,  that 
Gennany  had  an  underground — that  mem- 
bers of  the  German  general  staff  were  in 
touch  with  the  British  Foreign  Office  prior  to 
World  War  n.  Some  of  these  proud  Junker 
generals  would  have  liked  to  move  against 
the  Nazi  upstarts  before  Munich.  But  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  went  hat  in  hand  to  Mu- 
nich, he  served  unwittingly  to  defeat  the  one 
compelling  argiunent  of  the  anti-Hltler  con- 
spirators— that  Hitler's  designs  on  Czecho- 
slovakia would  lead  the  nation  into  a  disas- 
trous war.  From  the  moment  Chamberlain 
bowed  to  Hitler,  the  dissident  elements 
In  the  general  staff  were  helpless:  the 
fuhrer  was  demonstrating  to  the  German 
people  that  his  policy  of  bluff  was  paying 
dividends.  The  majority  of  the  Germans 
was  convinced  that  .German  hegemony  In 
Europe  could  be  bought  without  payment 
of  blood  or  treasure. 

THE    FOURTH    WEAPON:    PSYCHOPOLITICAL 
FORCES 

The  lessons  of  the  past  suggest  that 
America  must  learn  the  ,arts  of  fourth  di- 
mensional warfare — of  conflict  by  communi- 
cations and  of  psychological  combat.  Sub- 
version might  be  a  hundred  times  more 
dangerous  to  Moscow  and  Peiplng  than  to 
Washington  and  London.  But  subversion 
and  political  warfare  require  as  much  profes- 
sional competence  as  conunandlng  an  air- 
craft carrier  or  an  infantry  division — and,  as 
yet,  while  we  have  splendid  academies  to 
train  young  people  how  to  use  firepower, 
there  are  no  training  schools  in  this  country 
which  equip  Americans  to  compete  with  the 
graduates  of  Soviet  institutes  of  Irregular 
warfare. 

One  operational  objective  might  be,  there- 
fore, the  creation  of  an  American  fourth 
weapon,  coequal  with  the  Army,  Navj',  and 
Air  Force.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  offset  the 
current  Soviet  advantage  In  nonmllltary 
weapons  systems  which  may  enable  them — 
under  the  umbrella  of  nuclear  terror — to 
seize  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa  piece- 
meal by  coup  d'etats,  precinct  politics,  fifth 
column,  and  popular  fronts.  Obviously,  in 
order  to  wage  psychopolltlcal  warfare,  we 
must  have  an  Impenetrable  shield  of  science 
and  military  power.  We  must  match  the 
Soviets  in  missiles  and  airpower,  in  sub- 
marines, in  capacity  to  wage  limited  wars — 
including  guerrilla  wars  through  our  own 
proxies — and  finally  In  psychosocial  combat. 
An  American  fourth  weapon  might  consist 
of  the  following  components  and  activities: 

1.  A  separate  Cabinet  office  with  at  least 
the  status  and  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  (If  we  are 
driven  into  a  thermonuclear  corner,  where 
we  can  only  choose  either  to  surrender  or 
cremate  the  earth,  there  will  be  no  health, 
education,  or  welfare.) 

2.  A  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Cold  War  Strategy— to  Utke  advantage  of  the 


fact  that  our  own  practicing,  profes.sional 
politicians  have  skills  which  may  profitably 
be  employcfl  in  the  arena  of  political  warfare. 

3.  An  Asjjistant  Secretary  for  Nonmllltary 
Defense  in  the  Pentagon. 

4.  A  carei?r  service  for  officers  who  elect  tc 
become  specialists  in  the  propaganda  and 
psychological  warfare  fields.  Too  often,  the 
Intelligence  function  in  this  country  has 
been  regarded  as  "the  shell"  by  able  officers 
who  feel  that,  in  order  to  win  promotion, 
they  must  get  back  to  troops  and  military 
hardware. 

5.  The  crtation  of  foreigii  legions  comjioseci 
of  Russians.  Poles,  Hung.irlans.  Koreans. 
Chinese,  Ulcrainians.  and  others  who  have 
fled  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  If  the 
Soviets  threaten  to  send  'volunteers"  to  the 
Middle  East  or  Indonesia,  the  free  world 
should  have  another  string  to  Its  bow. 
namely,  the  possibility  of  sending  free  Rus- 
sians against  Soviet  volunteers  This  inter- 
national "captive  natUjns'  brigade  '  would 
be  trained  in  ail  tlie  arts  and  sciences  of 
propaganda  and  conflict  through  communi- 
cations. Part  of  Its  mission  would  be  what 
the  mission  might  liave  been  in  Korea-  if 
we  had  used  defecting  Chinese  and  North 
Koreans  to  promote  defections  from  the 
enemy  on  the  field  of  battle. 

6.  The  establishment  of  what  Brig.  Gen. 
David  Sarnoff,  in  his  memorandum  of  April 
1965  to  President  Eisenhower,  called  a 
West  Point  of  political  warfare. 

cmZEN      EXPERTS      IN     POLITICAL      W.\RF.^KE 

Another  operational  objective  to  be 
achieved,  if  we  are  to  survive  the  contest 
of  the  next  two  decades,  Is  the  voluntary 
commitment  of  private  resources  to  cert^aln 
aspects  of  national  defense  The  Communist 
Party  manifestly  can  mobilize  the  total  re- 
sources of  the  Soviet  Empire  for  the  cause 
of  conflict — because  the  Communist  Party 
has  the  machinery  of  total  government  By 
definition,  our  limited  government  cannot. 
and  should  not.  compete  with  Moscow  m 
kind.  This  means,  however,  that  unless 
trade  associations,  educational  institutions. 
private  foundations,  labor  unions,  and  opin- 
ion leaders  commit  a  portion  of  their  ener- 
gies to  ideological,  economic,  and  political 
defense,  the  Kremlin's  total  thrust  will  con- 
tinue to  be  unopposed  in  many  vital  sectors 
of  nonmllltary  and  ideological  combat 
What  we  need  to  achieve,  therefore,  is  a  new 
kind  of  informal  partnership  In  defense  be- 
tween civilian  and  governmental  sect/^irs 

In  World  War  II,  the  American  military 
developed  new  forms  of  teamwork  and 
learned  to  work  successfully  in  combined 
operations.  Air  power,  naval  gunfire,  frog- 
men, and  Infantry  assault  troops  all  worked 
together  on  the  beachheads  In  splendid  co- 
ordination. The  combined  operations  of  the 
cold  war  require  even  broader  teamwork. 
They  require  that  diplomats,  military  atta- 
ches, fcollege  professors,  American  business- 
men overseas,  foreign  correspondents,  and 
technicians — to  name  Just  a  few — all  work 
together  informally  to  undergird  national 
strategy. 

In  this  new  kind  of  war,  radio  commen- 
tators, teachers,  and  investment  bankers  are 
on  the  frontline  Just  as  surely  as  the  men 
who  man  the  missiles  and  guard  our  posi- 
tions overseas.  Unfortunately,  too  few  lead- 
ers in  the  private  sectors  of  American  life 
as  yet  realize  that  we  are  at  war — and  that 
the  survival  of  Western  civilization  is  at 
stake.  Americans  do  not  like  to  do  their 
homework  in  world  politics,  economics,  ge- 
ography, or  history.  We  refused  to  read 
"Meln  Kampf";  today  we  refuse,  with  equal 
Indifference,  to  read  and  study  the  strategy 
of  Lenin,   Stalin,   and  Khrushchev. 

If  strategy  Is  now  the  business  of  private 
citizens,  as  well  as  government,  what  is  to 
be  done  by  voluntary  action?  What  is  to 
be  done  by  such  groups  as  the  Institute  for 
American  Strategy?  The  idens  which  follow 
are  samples  of  the  literally  dozens  of  projects 


that  could  be  translated  into  action  once 
private  funds  and  staff  were  allocated  to  the 
prosecution  of  nonmllltary  strategy. 

propos.\l:  a  dynamic  history  or  the  amcri- 

CAN    experiment 

There  are  missionaries  for  Communist 
dOo'ma.  There  are  high  priests  of  socialism. 
Fa.sclsm  had  its  philosophers  and  publicists. 
There  are  exponents  of  classical  economics, 
disciples  of  Adam  Smith,  and  followers  of 
Lord  Keynes.  But  there  are  almost  no  ar- 
ticulate spokesmen  for  the  constantly  evolv- 
ing, dynamic  system  that  is  20th  century 
America.  Modern  capitalism  is  as  different 
from  the  monopoly  capitalism  assailed  by 
Karl  Marx  as  it  is  from  Chinese  commu- 
nism But  American  business  has  no  party 
theoreticians:  hence  the  enemies  of  the  sys- 
tem monopolize  the  international  networks 
of  communication. 

Some  American  union  leaders  talk  the 
language  of  the  Fabian  Society's  discredited 
efforts  to  achieve  Utopia  through  national- 
ization of  industry.  Some  American  busi- 
ness leaders — who  are  learning  how  to  inte- 
grate automation,  atomic  energy,  and  the 
behavioral  sciences — nevertheless  prefer  to 
think  in  the  cherished  symbols  of  19th 
century    capitalism. 

What  few  have  realized  is  that  commu- 
nism—which  Is  really  a  new  and  brutal  form 
of  state  capitalism — is  obsolete.  Socialism 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  in  West- 
ern Europe,  Britain,  and  Australia.  Cartel 
capitalism,  which  fed  the  maw  of  empire. 
Is  rightly  on  its  way  out.  American-style 
capitalism — which  might  be  called  the  "pri- 
vate, voluntary  welfare  state" — could  be  the 
wave  of  future.  It  is  incredibly  productive. 
It  is  consumer-oriented  rather  than  govern- 
ment-directed. It  concentrates  on  products 
that  bring  an  easier  life  to  the  masses,  rather 
than  on  luxury  Items  for  the  few.  And, 
Increasingly,  American-style  capitalism  is 
not  only  efficient;  it  is  attentive  to  social, 
ethical  and  cultural  values. 

Socialists  argue  that  America  is  a  political 
not  an  economic  democracy  owing  to  private 
ownership  and  the  profit  system.  Quite  to 
the  contrary.  America  is  more  of  an  eco- 
nomic democracy  than  Socialist  Sweden  or 
Britain  under  the  Labor  Party.  In  a  So- 
ciiilist  system,  voters  cannot  appeal  the  day- 
to-day  decisions  of  administrators  and  poli- 
ticians who  make  economic  decisions.  Short 
of  turning  the  government  out  at  the  polls, 
they  must  live  with  arbitrary  policies  for 
years  on  end.  In  America,  every  citizen  casts 
economic  votes  every  day — by  the  choice  he 
makes  when  he  buys  one  product  and  de- 
clines another,  purchases  one  stock  and  sells 
another,  changes  his  occupation,  agitates  for 
an  increased  pension  plan,  lobbies  for  or 
against  a  tariff,  quits  his  Job  to  start  a  new 
buslne.ss  for  himself,  goes  on  strike  or  votes 
nut  to  go  on  strike. 

Some  Socialists  have  represented  their 
model  to  the  world's  uncommitted  nations 
as  the  moderate  third  force  which  stands 
midway  between  reactionary  capitalism  and 
the  police  terror  of  the  Communist  empire 
This  argument  will  not  bear  scrutlnv 
American-style  capitalism  is  Itself  an  effec- 
tive third  force  in  the  world,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  project  that  image  forcefully 
either  to  foreign  nationals  or  to  some  of  our 
own  intellectuals  and  new  generations  of 
students. 

No  one  has  adequately  described  the  Amer- 
ican phenomenon — ap  ever-fiexlble  and  self- 
renewing  pattern  of  self-government  char- 
acterized by  diffusion  of  power,  partnership 
between  Washington  and  the  private  sector, 
voluntary  welfare,  creative  altruism,  citi- 
zen action,  checks  and  balances,  and  Ideal- 
ism mixed  with  practical  business  and  ma- 
terial benefits  for  almost  everyone.  Where 
but  in  America  are  there  more  than  4,000 
private  organizations  which  labor  to  solve 
social,  economic,  health,  and  education  prob- 
lems   by    nongovernmental    action?     Where 
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proposal:  a  propaganda  analysis  new.sletter 
There  is  nowhere  an;'  persistent,  sophisti- 
cated dally  effort  to  analyze  Communist 
propaganda  for  Americ  m  audiences  and  re- 
veal It  lor  what  It  really  is.  Owing  to  the 
structure  of  our  mass  :Tiedla,  statements  by 
Communist  political  leaders  are  reported  as 
"news"  on  the  front  page.  Thus— In  a 
sense— the  press,  radio  and  TV  of  America 
give  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  publicity 
to   Communist   propaganda  themes. 

American  leadership  must  expend  half  of 
Its  energies  In  debating  spurious  and  irrele- 
vant themes  which  the  Communists  put  be- 
fore the  courts  of  world  opinion.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  seem  always  to 
react  to  Communist  initiative. 

What  is  to  be  done?  We  must  see  if  a 
Kroup  of  editor.":,  publishers,  columnists,  and 
editorial  writers  would  volunteer  to  form  a 
committee  to  refute  Communist  propaganda 
Scholars  associated  with  research  groups 
coxild  prepare  a  series  of  papers,  analyzing 
persistent  Sfjvlet  themes  and  setting  forth — 
in  historical  perspective— the  true  facts. 
These  scholarly  materials  could  be  reduced 
to  a  newsletter  and  mailed  out  to,  say, 
1.000  editors  and  editorial  writers.  Perhaps 
some  newspapers  would  even  agree  to  print 
a  brief  front-page  box  entitled  "The  Cur- 
rent Party  Line."  This  could  serve  as  a 
touchstone  for  the  reader  who  is  bewildered 
by  the  gyrations  and  seeming  "concessions" 
of  Khrushchev  and  his  associates. 

proposal:     business    -rRAININO    FOR    OVERSEA 
community    RELATIONS 

The  Communists  have  trained,  literally. 
tens  of  thousands  of  professional  propagan- 
dists and  agitators.  These  cadres  are  saturat- 
ing the  Afro-Asian  world,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Latin  America.  Their  Job  is  to  create  a 
climate  of  opinion  hostile  to  American 
diplomacy,  to  American  military  bases,  to 
American  investments  and  business  opportu- 
nities 

American  business  trains  executives  for 
labor  relations,  industrial  relations,  and  pub- 
lic relations  here  at  home.  There  is  very 
little  training  as  yet.  however,  for  the  deh- 
cate  Job  of  "community  relations"  in  an 
oversea  area  that  is  threatened  by  Commu- 
nist penetration,  insurrection,  economic 
pressure,  and  coup  d'etat. 

What  is  to  be  done?  In  cooperation  with 
a  business  school,  research  institute,  or  man- 
agement association,  a  special  seminar 
shoiUd  be  set  up  to  concentrate  on  overall 
problems  of  management  in  a  specific  target 
area,  including  political,  strategic,  and  com- 
munity relations  factors  that  bear  both  on 
national  and  Investment  security. 

To  that  seminar  would  be  Invited  repre- 
sentatives of  all  corporations  and  banks  with 
present  investments  and  business  in — or  fu- 
ture plans  for — area  X  (let  us  say  one  of  the 
new  nations  in  Africa,  or  southeast  Asia ) . 

The  seminar  would  include  such  normal 
components  of  a  management  course  as  eco- 
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nomic  feasibility  reports  on  area  X;  market 
research  data:  currency  exchange  problt  ms; 
and  training  and  i>ersonnel  matters.  How- 
ever. In  addition  to  this,  there  woulc  be  dis- 
cussion of  (a)  Communist  objectives,  strat- 
egy, and  tactics  in  that  part  of  the  wcrld; 
(b)  analvbis  of  leading  Soviet  propaganda 
themes  and  how  to  refute  them;  (c)  the 
social  responsibilities  of  modern  capitalisn — 
in  other  words,  practical  case  studies  In  now 
American  corporations  can  be  good  citiiiens 
of  a  foreign  community;  and  (d)  an  inven- 
tory of  free  world  institutions  that  might 
be  helpful  in  promoting  stability  in  area 
X— Including  universities  which  sponsor 
private  technical  assistance  programs:  pri- 
\ate  foundations,  welfare  agencies,  cht.rch 
groups,  youth  clubs,  and  labor  unions  \/ith 
contacts  in  that  area;  and  trade  assoclat  ons 
and    international    professional    societies 

Conceivably,  this  seminar  for  businessmen 
might  be  attended  also  by  a  few  officials 
from  the  Department  of  State  and  USIA. 
plus  two  or  three  officers  about  to  be  assigned 
as  military  attaches  in  the  gi\en  area.  The 
objection  of  including  some  Governn.ent 
personnel  would  be  informally  to  bulid  a 
team — through  personal  contacts  and  j  iint 
training — that  would  be  better  able  to  lope 
with  the  integrated,  disciplined  cadres  dis- 
patched by  the  Communists  to  various  p.^rts 
of  the  world.  Joint  training  at  the  National 
War  College  and  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Is  building  understancing 
and  respect  among  officials  of  all  the  services. 
That  principle  can  be  extended  to  improve 
cooperation  between  American  businessmen 
overseas  and  U.S.  Government  personnel 

Freedom,  in  short,  rests  Oii  econonilc 
know-how  and  political  skill  as  well  as  n.Ui- 
tary  power.  The  American  businessman 
overseas,  the  Foreign  Service  officer,  and  the 
military  attache  each  has  a  vital  role  to 
play — and.  If  possible,  they  should  pla>-  it 
more  in  harmony  with  each  other.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  private  sector  overseas  and 
the  g-rowth  of  foreign  middle  classes  can 
grc.Ttly  strengthen  our  diplomatic  and  n  ili- 
tary  alliances. 

An  excellent  report.  "Expanding  Prhate 
Investment  for  Free  World  Econo:-ntc 
Growth, "  prepared  in  April  1959.  under  the 
direction  of  Ralph  I.  Straus,  has  pointed  to 
perhaps  the  central  reason  for  the  success  of 
our  private  system  of  enterprise — namelv. 
its  adaptability.  Throughout  the  Wests 
economic  development  from  the  dawn  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  private  enterprise 
has  had  to  adjust  to  almost  every  conceiv- 
able economic  and  political  situation.  In 
the  tremendous  diversity  which  is  the  so- 
called  underdeveloped  world,  no  single  blue- 
print of  central  planning  can  accommodate 
the  gamut  of  problems  which  beset  societies 
ranging  from  the  nearly  destitute  to  the 
nearly  developed.  Private  enterprise  can  do 
the  Job.  and  do  it  effectively  and  dy- 
namically. 

But  selling  this,  what  Robert  L.  Garner 
calls  "America's  best  export,"  is  the  re- 
sponsibility not  only  of  American  business. 
Our  Government  should  key  its  economic 
assist anc.  policies  to  the  objective  of  cre- 
ating the  kind  of  climate  abroad  in  which 
free  enterprise  can  take  root.  Specifically, 
our  policymakers  might  heed  the  Straus  re- 
port's recommendation  that  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams increasingly  emphasize: 

1.  Training  of  foreign  teachers  and  stu- 
dents at  American  business  schools; 

2.  University  contracts  whereby  American 
business  schools  establish  programs  and  as- 
sist local  institutions  abroad  to  train  busi- 
nessmen; 

3.  Analogous  arrangements  for  training  In 
public  administration,  law,  and  economics 
bearing  on  the  institutional  framework  for 
effective  business  activity; 

4.  Programs  for  establishing  local  trade, 
manufacturing,  and  business  management 
associations; 


5  Practical  on-the-job  training  in  indus- 
trial plants. 

THE     ULTIMATE     WEAPON 

The  rather  passive  business  of  conducting 
seminars,  studying  strategy  and  steeping  the 
mind  in  the  operational  techniques  of  com- 
munism may  strike  some  practical  men  of 
affairs  as  a  waste  of  time.  Yet  effective  action 
does  flow  from  doctrine,  doctrine  so  thor- 
oughly absorbed  that  it  guides  the  intui- 
tion and  governs  the  reflex  of  statecraft. 

The  ultimate  weapon,  of  course,  is  neither 
science  nor  politics  nor  psychological  war- 
fare. The  ultimate  weapon  is  human  courage 
based  on  faith  in  certain  unalterable  moral 
laws.  Unfortunately,  some  in  our  midst  have 
forgotten  the  true  meaning  of  America.  We 
are  already  half  afraid  of  the  honorable  word 
"revolution,  "  although  we  are  the  true  revo- 
lutionaries. It  was  an  American  revolution 
that  gave  the  world  its  finest  revolutionary 
ideal — the  notion  that  government  is  the 
servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  people.  The 
Communists — who  call  us  reactionary — have 
turned  society  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  monuments  to  "Socialist 
progress  '  erected  in  the  U.S.S.R.— like  the 
pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt — have  been  built 
with  slave  labor. 

'On  the  other  hand,  we  Americans  have 
developed  the  most  flexible,  continually  pro- 
gressing society  known  to  man.  Our  so- 
called  masses  already  enjoy  luxuries  un- 
dreamed of  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  But 
beyond  that  is  the  fact  that  we  are  truly  free 
men.  We  must  not  let  this  remarkable  ex- 
periment in  hvunan  liberty  and  opportunity 
perish  from  want  of  courage,  or  lack  of 
sophistication,  or  failure  to  meet  the  problem 
with  the  ablest  human  resources  at  our 
dispofal 

The  task  may  seem  enormous;  but  the 
sUakes  are  even  higher.  And  let  us  remember 
that  great  events  are  usually  determined  by 
resolute  minorities.  Forty-three  years  ago 
c.»mmun:sm  was  confined  to  a  rented  room  in 
Zurich,  the  brains  of  Lenin  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  few  other  outcasts.  Fewer  than 
ICO  men  made  the  American  Revolution. 
(For  a  time  the  whole  future  of  this  Nation 
v.as  carried  in  the  will  and  heart  of  a  lonely 
man  who  walked  the  winter  lines  at  Valley 
Force  i>erEuading  his  ragged  countrymen  not 
to  quit  and  go  home  )  There  is  more  than 
enough  talent  in  modern  America  to  again 
change  the  course  of  history.  But  time  is 
impartial.  In  politics  and  war.  as  In  busi- 
ness, time  is  only  on  that  side  which  knows 
bef   how  to   use  it. 

Tlie  Institute  for  American  Strategy  is  a 
nonprofit     educational    corporation,     whose 
objective    Is    adult    education    In    survival 
The  institute  holds  that  only  an  informed 
public    can    muster    the    energy    needed    to 
master   Communist   forces   designed    to   de- 
feat not  only  freedom  but  civilization  itself. 
The  institutes  history  goes  back  to  1955. 
In  March  of  that  year,  a  3-day  symposium 
on  strategy  was  organized  in  Chicago  by  the 
Society  of  American  Militarj-  Engineers,  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and 
the   various   branches  of  the  Armed  Forces 
This  forum  on  national  defense  was  called 
the  National  Military-Industrial  Conference. 
Its  purpose  was  to  assess  the  scientific  and 
technical  needs  of  the  United  States  In  the 
context   of    Soviet-Communist    competition. 
It    brought    together    men    from    business, 
education,  government,  science,  engineering, 
and    other    areas,    including    distinguished 
leaders  from  many  foreign  countries. 

The  conference  recommendations  proved 
so  helpful  to  business  and  government,  it 
was  decided  to  organize  similar  seminars  to 
appraise  other  dimensions  of  America's  world 
strategic  position.  Thus,  each  year  since 
1955,  the  National  Military-Industrial  Con- 
ference has  met  to  analyze  matters  that 
affect  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 
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Participants  In  the  conference  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  a  permanent 
year-around  program  was  needed  to  alert 
Americans  to  these  matters,  particularly  the 
determined  and  all -encompassing  nature  of 
the  Sovlet-Communlst  challenge.  There- 
fore. In  1958  the  Institute  for  American 
Strategy  was  Incorporated  to  undertake  this 
task. 

The  Institute  Initiated  and  sponsored  the 
first  National  Strategy  Seminar  for  Reserve 
Officers,  held  at  the  National  War  College, 
Washington,  DC,  in  July  1959.  The  cur- 
riculum for  the  seminar — authorized  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — covered  all  phases  of 
Communist  conflict  management:  from  mis- 
sile strategy  to  subversion,  from  g<?opolitlcs 
and  weapons  research  to  propaganda  analy- 
sis, economic  and  psychological  warfare. 
The  course  was  developed  by  the  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  second  National  Strat- 
egy Seminar  for  Reserve  Officers  Is  being  held 
at  the  National  War  College  in  July  1960. 

The  institute  is  sponsoring  a  master  cur- 
riculum on  national  strategy  to  be  published 
by  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  the  autumn  of 
1960  under  the  title  "American  Strategy  for 
the  Nuclear  Age,"  and  issued  as  an  original 
Doubleday  Anchor  book.  This  volume  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  first  National  Strategy 
Seminar  and  contains  new  versions  of  many 
of  the  addresses  jwesented  there  as  well  as 
the  writings  of  other  authorities  which  have 
appeared  in  /arlous  magazines.  Journals,  and 
books  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  institute  is  also  organizing  local  and 
regional  seminars,  using  materials  and  lec- 
turers tested  at  the  National  Strategy  Semi- 
nar. Business,  professional,  and  educational 
PTOups  are  invited  to  apply  to  the  Institute 
for  help  in  arranging  their  own  regional 
forums  on  national   security  affairs. 

The  Institute  for  American  Strategy  is 
nonpartisan  and  fully  tax  exempt.  Con- 
tributions are  deductible  on  Federal  income 
tax  returns.  A  copy  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue ruling  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
Corporations  and  private  foundations  are 
especially  invited  to  consider  the  institutes 
program  of  placing  the  complex  problems  of 
strategy  and  national  defense  on  the  priority 
agenda  of  private  citizens,  professionr.l  so- 
cieties, educators,  and  busineps  and  labor 
associations. 

Ml-.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MTJ.I.KR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Soutn  Carolina.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  attacks  have  been  made 
against  people  of  the  stature  of  General 
Trudeau,  Admiral  Burke,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
and  the  Richardson  Foundation,  a  foun- 
dation which  has,  along  with  Mr.  Bar- 
nett,  promulgated  some  of  the  national 
strategy  seminar,  and  that  they  have 
been  criticized  for  addressing  those 
groups?  Do  I  understand  that  this  is 
now  being  done? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  say  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  South  Cai-olina  that  those  gen- 
tlemen addressed  the  first  National 
Strategy  Seminar  at  the  National  War 
College  in  1959.  Together  with  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  was  privileged  to  attend  that 
seminar.  In  my  Judgment,  it  was  one 
of  the  finest  2-week  periods  of  active 
duty  I  have  ever  attended.    I  derived  no 


end  of  benefit  in  realizing  the  dangers 
of  the  cold  war.  As  a  result,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  try  to  spread  the  infor- 
mation about  the  dangers  of  the  cold 
war  which  I  received  at  that  very  help- 
ful seminar. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
rendering  a  great  public  service  by  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  attacks  which  l^ave  been  lev- 
eled at  certain  persons  for  saying  what 
they  did  and  making  addresses  aside 
from  planning  programs  of  this  natuic. 
I  believe  these  programs  should  be  pro- 
mulgated thi'oughout  the  country;  that 
they  should  be  extended  into  our  uni- 
versities and  even,  in  fact,  into  our  high 
schools. 

I  believe  the  subject  of  tiic  co'd  war 
s'lould  be  discussed  and  should  be  a  part 
of  every  curriculum  in  eveiT  school  in 
the  country,  so  that  our  your.g  people, 
who  will  grow  up  to  fight  in  tiie  cold 
war,  or  perhaps  even  in  a  hot  war  against 
the  Commimist  world,  will  have  an  in- 
formational background  that  wi!!  enable 
them  to  cope  with  this  menace. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  to 
be  commended  for  briafing  this  subject 
to  our  attention. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Sonator  fixm  Iowa  for  his  remarks.  Me 
is  pursuing  a  course  cf  the  kind  he  has 
referred  to.  ITe  has  the  vision  to  know 
:vhat  communism  means.  lie  realizes 
the  mcn'^.c?  communism  is  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  His  rcmnrks 
constitute  a  great  contribution  to  my 
address  this  evening-.  I  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  him  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  tlie  in- 
formation he  has  given. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  New  Yni  k  Times 
of  June  18.  1961,  there  appeared  nn  arti- 
cle entitled  "Rightwing  Officers  Worry- 
ing Pentagon,"  over  the  byline  cf  Cabell 
Phillips.  This  article,  obviou.sly  an  cx- 
c'.usive.  attributes  to  high  officials  in  tlie 
Pentagon  the  hope  that  the  other  ex- 
ample of  General  Walker  will  have  a 
restraining  effect  on  the  military  men 
whose  7eal  in  the  same  cau'^e  has  been 
crcpting  mounting  embarrassment  for 
them.  Immediateli'  following  the  attri- 
bution of  this  hope  i/O  high  officials  at  the 
Pentagon  is  a  veiT  significant  quotation 
from  Arthur  Sylvester.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  to  the 
cTect  that — and  I  quote  from  the  ar- 
ticle: 

No  other  disciplinary  actions  arc  being 
cjUoidercd   now. 

The  design  and  propensities  of  this 
article  for  the  intimidation  of  military 
leaders  is  beyond  estimate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RicHTwiNc   Officers  Worrying  Pentagon 
(By   Cabell   Phillips) 

W.'.SKiNCTON,  June  17. — The  Pentagon  is 
having  its  troubles  with  rightwlngers  in 
uniform. 

A  number  of  officers  of  high  .ind  middle 
rank  are  indoctrinating  their  commands  and 
the  civilian  populations  near  their  bases  witli 
political    theories    resembling    those    of    the 


John  Birch  Society.     They  are  also  holding 
up    to   criticism    and    ridicule    some    official 

l);.licies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  some 
.,f  tnese  officers  was  MaJ.  Gen  Edwin  A. 
Walker,  who  was  officially  "admonished"  for 
his  activities  by  the  Secret. iry  of  the  Army 
e.irller  ihis  week. 

General  Walker's  offense  was  In  spying  that 
■\  nii.niber  of  prominent  Anacricans,  a.s  well 
iis  elements  oi  the  newspaper  and  televisiun 
i  iduscries,  were  taiiued  with  Comniunlrt 
Ideology. 

He  did  Uiis  in  the  course  of  a  continuing 
r'l  irt  th.it  the  general  said  was  ■■designed 
tj  dtr'.elop  an  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  and  civil  heritage,  responsibil- 
.:y  t!j\v:ird  that  heritage,  and  the  lact.s  and 
ribjectlves  of  those  enemies  who  would  de- 
stro;.-  it.^' 

General  Wallcer  was  the  commander  of  the 
■:'4th  Infi'.ntiy  Di'.-irion  In  Germany  at  the 
>.hne. 

rot- ICY    srr    3    ye^rs    aco 

I.T  his  antt-Comniunlst  effort  Goiter. ^1 
Walker  w?--.  operating  under  a  3-year-o!d  pol- 
icy of  thf  National  Security  Coimcil.  This 
c-^.UeJ  for  a  mobilization  of  all  nrms  of  Gov- 
ornnicnt — military,  diplomatic,  civilian  —in 
th-'   ■■cold   war"  struggle 

Where  the  yoneral  went  wrong  appiirenflv. 
was  in  confusing  his  own  political  Inclina- 
tions with  the  administration's  strategy  f' r 
fighting  The  "cold  war" 

High  officials  at  th<^  Penfa!"'>n  have  said 
tiiat  they  hope  this  cxampl**  will  have  a  re- 
-stramint;  effect  on  other  military  men  whose 
.•eal  In  the  same  cause  has  been  creating 
mouutinkT  pniharr;if.';rn''nt  for  then- 

■  No  otlier  disciplinary  actions  ;'re  bpini^ 
considered  now."  said  Arthur  Syl'. es'.or.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Puljllc  Af- 
fairs. 

"It  is  no  .'icr'rct.  however,  that  this  sr-.rt 
of  activity  by  repre-sent.itives  of  the  Defen.';e 
Depirtnif  nt  has  been  a  disturbing  problem 
lor  us.  We  are  trying  to  reach  a  more  ra- 
tHinal  liandlin^  of  this  aspect  of  the  ■c.i;d 
war'  iffort  than  has  been  the  case  m  tlie 
past." 

The  problem  for  the  Pent.'gon  arises  out  of 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  its  higher  ranking 
officers  have  participated  in  or  rubllcly  lent 
their  support  to  a  variety  of  so-called  forums, 
.^r-bools,  and  seminars,  oftensibly  focused  on 
tie  i-sups  nf  national  security  However, 
nr. iiV  f'f  tho"">  gronn? — at  lean  incldent-Tlly — 
:ire  preoccupied  with  radically  rightwing  po- 
lltl<-al  philosophies. 

STHE3S  OK   .^NnCOMMVNISM 

The  chief  ingredient  of  these  philosophies 
IS  often  a  militai.t  anticoinmunism.  The 
.'.rgvment  is  that  Communist  subversion  to- 
day is  rife  amoiig  the  scliools.  the  churches, 
labor  unions.  Government  offices  and  else- 
where, and  that  this  Is  a  far  greater  threat 
to  national  survival  than  the  international 
aspects  of  tlic  Cummunlat  conspiracy. 

In  this  argument,  liberalism  is  eqtiated 
with  soclallsni  and  .socialism  with  comnm- 
nism.  Tlius  it  opposes  most  welfare  legis- 
lation, many  jirograms  for  international  co- 
operation such  as  foreign  aid  and  disarma- 
ment conferences,  and  any  effort  by  this 
Governmer.t  to  seek  accommodations  with 
t!.':'  Soviet  Union.  Such  activities  are  dep'ct- 
ed  as  a  playing  liitx)  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, and  fcomptlmes  as  stemming  from 
Cnmmuni-.t  .^ubver^-ion. 

As  p.irt  of  such  indoctrination.  citl?'ens 
often  are  urged  to  form  their  own  groups 
to  "educate"  others  about  the  Communist 
meriace  and  to  be  alert  in  discerning  Com- 
munist influences  in  their  neighborhoods, 
schools,  newspapers,  and  local  governing 
bodies. 

The  genesis  of  this  problem  goes  back  to 
the  so-called  cold  war  policy  evolved  by  the 
National  Security  Council  in  the  sinnmer 
of  1958. 


That  was  a  year  of  mounting  international 
tensions  when  Communist  power  seemed  to 
be  on  the  rise  around  the  world,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  Nixon  was  then  the  victim 
of  assembled  Communist  mobs  during  a  good 
will  tour  of  South  America:  President  Elsen- 
hower dispatched  Marines  to  Lebanon  to 
fend  off  Communist  political  aggressions  in 
the  Middle  East;  Communist  China  stepped 
up  Its  artillery  attacks  on  Quemoy  and 
Matsu. 

COLD    WAR   WIDENED 

President  Eisenhower  and  his  top  policy 
leaders  decreed  that  the  cold  war  could  not 
be  fought  as  a  series  of  separate  and  often 
unrelated  actions,  as  with  foreign  aid  and 
propaganda.  Rather,  it  must  be  fought  with 
a  concentration  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Government  and  with  the  full  understand- 
ing and  support  of  the  civilian  population. 
It  was  decided,  in  particular,  that  the  mili- 
tary should  be  used  to  reinforce  the  cold 
war  effort. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  still  classi- 
fleld  cold  war  policy  paper  of  the  National 
Security  Council. 

Its  Implementation  In  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  was  ordered  through  a  series  of  di- 
rectives and  guidance  papers,  also  classi- 
fied, directed  to  the  top  civilian  and  uni- 
formed authorities.  These  officials  were  told 
to  take  positive  measures  to  alert  the  troops 
under  their  command  and  the  public  at 
large  to  the  issues  of  national  security  and 
the  cold  war. 

How  specific  these  directives  were  as  to 
the  particular  tools  and  approaches  to  be 
employed  in  this  effort  cannot  be  learned. 
But  commanding  officers  were  supplied  with 
literature  and  speech  material  and  were 
required  \o  rejxjrt  regxilarly  on  their  cold 
war  activities. 

However.  It  Is  known  that  commanding 
ofl^cers  were  allowed  wide  latitude  In  apply- 
ing the  directives  within  their  commands. 

Of  the  hundred.=  of  military  bases  here  and 
abroad,  only  a  score  have  become  Involved  In 
these  programs  to  the  point  that  they  have 
caused  alarm  among  the  new  civilian  team 
in  the  Pentagon.  Officials  suspect,  however, 
that  the  trend  is  .somewhat  more  widespread 
than  their  reports  currently  Indicate.  They 
are  quietly  trying  to  find  otit  how  wide- 
spread It  is. 

A  typical  example  about  which  they  do 
know  Is  a  seminar  labeled  "Project  Action." 

This  was  held  at  the  Naval  Air  Station. 
Wold -Chamberlain  Field.  Minneapolis,  on 
April  28  and  29  of  this  year.  Capt.  Robert 
T.  Klellng  is  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
station.  He  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  program 
in  collaboration  with  a  committee  of  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  official  announcement  described  the 
program  as  follows: 

"The  purpose  of  Project  Action  Is  to  in- 
spire the  citizens  of  this  area  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  against  the  danger 
that  threatens  our  freedom  and  American 
way  of  life. 

"The  program  of  talks  and  presentations 
by  nationally  known  leaders  for  the  cause 
of  democracy  will  bring  to  light  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  rising  crime  rate.  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  drug  addiction,  the  gen- 
eral degfradation  of  morals,  the  complacent 
attitude  toward  patriotism,  and  the  tre- 
mendous gains  the  Communist  conspiracy  Is 
making  In  this  country. 

■'The  U.S.  naval  air  station  is  making  fa- 
cilities available  for  the  seminar  at  the 
request  of  the  Twin  Cities  Council  for  Amer- 
ican Ideals.  Out-of-local-area  participants 
jire  invited  to  take  advantage  of  overnight 
accommodations  on  the  air  station.  A  nom- 
inal fee  of  50  cents  per  person  will  be 
charged.  The  (seminar)  fee  of  $7.50  Includes 
two  noon  meals." 

Approximately  500  persons  from  the  upper 
Middle  West  attended  the  2-day  program. 
Among   the    lecturers    who    addressed    them 


were  Dr.  Gerhard  Nlemeyer,  University  of 
Notre  Dame;  Dr.  Nlcholaa  Nyaradl,  Bradley 
University;  Dr.  B.  N.  Bengston,  Maywood, 
111.,  and  two  defectors  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Several  films  were  shown  and  litera- 
tiu-e  was  distributed  purporting  to  explain 
the  nature  of  Communist  subversion,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  its  attack  upon 
American  morals. 

Among  the  scores  of  letters  concerning 
Project  Action  that  reached  the  Pentagon  in 
the  following  days  was  one  from  a  news- 
paper editor.    It  said  in  part : 

■  Perhaps  some  one  can  clear  up  for  us  our 
lack  of  understanding  as  to  just  how  co- 
sponsorship  of  such  activities  fits  in  with  tlie 
Navy  mission,  or  the  overall  military  mission, 
for  that  matter.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  local  Project  Action  is  politically  partisan 
in  a  very  real  sense,  although  the  partisan- 
ship is  not  of  the  party  label  tj-pe. 

Another  example  of  these  political  activi- 
ties concerns  Capt.  Kenneth  J.  Sanger,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Sands  Point  Naval  Air 
Station,  Seattle,  Wash.  His  activities  over 
the  last  year  have  aroused  a  storm  of  con- 
troversy. Hundreds  of  letters,  supporting 
and  condemning  him,  have  poured  into  the 
Pentagon  and  congressional  offices  in  recent 
weeks. 

In  pursuing  what  he  describes  as  a  program 
of  "moral  leadership"  on  and  off  the  base, 
Captain  Sanger  has  made  wide  use  of  two 
controversial  fiJms,  "Operation  Abolition' 
and  "Communism  on  the  Map." 

The  first  film  was  produced  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as  a 
counterweapon  against  those  who  sought 
last  year  to  terminate  its  career — depicts  as 
Communist  inspired  and  managed  last  year's 
student  riots  in  San  Francisco,  where  the 
committee  held  an  inquiry.  The  mes.sage  of 
the  film  is  that  CommunLst  influence  has  in- 
filtrated school  life  across  the  Nation. 
Critics  contend  the  film  is  distorted  and  mis- 
leading 

FILM    MADE    AT    COLLEGE 

The  second  flln-.  was  produced  at  Harding 
College.  Searcy,  Ark.  It  shows  the  United 
States  virtually  engulfed  in  a  world  gone 
either  Communist  or  Sociali%T.  including  all 
of  its  NATO  allies  except  Portugal.  Among 
those  whom  the  film  narrator  cites  as  re- 
sponsible for  this  condition  are  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  for  having  recognized 
the  Soviet  Union  and  General  of  the  Army 
George  C.  Marshall,  for  having  made  possible 
the  Communist  takeover  of  China. 

These  films  and  accompanying  lectures  by 
Captain  Sanger  and  members  of  his  team 
have  been  exhibited  before  hundreds  of 
audiences,  many  of  them  composed  of  high 
schcx)l  and  college  students,  all  over  the 
Northwest.  Among  the  many  letters  con- 
demning the  program  was  one  published  In 
the  Seattle  Times  of  last  March  22  from 
James  I  Klmbrough.  who  wrote  in  part : 

"My  concern  is  not  with  Captain  Sanger: 
my  concern  is  with  the  concept  which  sug- 
gests that  any  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces 
is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  dissemina- 
tion to  the  civilian  population,  and  particu- 
larly to  our  youth,  of  proper  attitudes  of 
patriotism  and  concern  for  our  democratic 
Ideals.  This  Is  the  nut  of  the  issue,  not 
communism  or  anticommunism." 

Among  numerous  other  incidents  that  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Defense 
Department  Is  the  Fourth  Dimensional  War- 
fare Seminar  held  In  Plttsbiu-gh  on  April  15. 
Among  those  listed  as  giving  assistance  and 
support  to  the  program  were  Lt.  Gen.  Rldgely 
Gaither,  Commanding  General,  2d  Army, 
and  MaJ.  Gen.  Ralph  C.  Cooper,  Command- 
ing General,  21st  Army  Corps,  and  their  re- 
spective staffs. 

Several  of  the  main  sp)eakers  were  highly 
critical  of  the  Government's  cold  war  poli- 
cies. 

One.  for  example,  Adm.  Chester  Ward,  re- 
tired, was  reported  In  the  local  newspapers 


as  having  said  that  "some  of  the  advisers 
now  surrounding  the  President"  have  philos- 
ophies regarding  foreign  affairs  "that  would 
chill  the  average  American."  He  mentioned 
by  name  in  this  connection,  Adlai  E  Steven- 
son. US  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  George  F.  Kennan.  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Yugoslavia. 

Members  of  the  seminar  were  given  a  list 
of  18  points  on  "What  You  Can  Do  in  the 
Fight  Agaln.st  Communism."  Some  of  these 
that  the  Defense  Department  officials  found 
disturbing  Included: 

"This  sort  of  thing,  if  carried  far  enough 
among  susceptible  people,  can  breed  a  wave 
ol  vigilantism  and  witch-hunting."  one 
Pentagon  official  said.  "Even  Mr.  Hoover  of 
the  FBI.  whom  nobody  would  call  'soft  on 
communism. '  deplores  these  self-appointed 
covintersples." 

LEFT  IN   DELICATE  POSmON 

cK'illan  chiefs  in  the  Pentagon  find  them- 
selves in  a  delicate  position  with  respect  to 
this  sort  of  activity  in  the  higher  uniformed 
echelor.s.  They  are  disturbed  by  the  right- 
wing  views  displayed  by  many  of  these  of- 
ficers. Yet.  realistically,  they  cannot  either 
ignore  the  threat  of  Communist  subversion 
or  be  tagged,  as  one  of  them  put  it,  "as  being 
.igainst  anticommunism." 

"The  real  problem."  he  went  on.  "is  one  of 
proportion  Nearly  every  responsible  official 
I  knew  of  thinks  that  the  real  war  against 
communism  has  to  be  fought  In  t'le  inter- 
national arena  as  It's  political,  dlpl<Mnatlc, 
economic,  and  in  a  limited  sense,  military. 
That,  certainly,  is  the  way  the  official  policies 
(  f  this  Government  are  geared." 

When,  as  these  fellows  do,  you  change 
ti.e  tar:;et  to  looking  for  spies  under  the  bed 
or  in  the  PTA  you  divert  that  much  energy 
and  support  away  from  the  main  objective  of 
the  cold  war.  And  at  the  same  time,  you 
instill  fear  and  distrust  of  otir  Govrnment 
r^r.d  its  leaders." 

Reinforcing  his  point,  he  toot,  from  his 
desk  a  memorandum  from  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  8  McNamara.  which  has  been 
circulated  as  "guidance"  throughout  th.e 
service.     In  part,  it  said: 

■  After  the  President  has  taken  a  position, 
has  established  a  policy,  or  after  appropriate 
officials  in  the  Defense  Department  have 
established  a  policy,  I  expect  that  no  member 
of  the  Department,  either  civilian  or  mili- 
tary, will  discuss  that  policy  other  than  in  a 
way  to  support  it  before  the  public." 

The  dilemma  of  these  officials  is  deepened 
by   two  other  considerations. 

One  is  that  the  experience  of  the  service- 
men captured  by  the  Communists  during  the 
Korean  war  revealed  a  serious  gap  in  the 
moral  stamina  and  the  patriotic  dedication 
of  a  good  part  of  American  youth. 

This  has  greatly  alarmed  many  military 
men  who  believe  that  the  Nation  must  breed 
a  tougher  type  of  soldier  if  It  Is  to  survive  in 
another  war.  To  many  schooled  in  the  mili- 
tary- discipline,  there  is  a  link  between  this 
moral  and  Intellectual  softness  and  certain 
social  and  pojgtical  trends  in  American  life 
over  the  last  two  decades. 

The  other  consideration  Is  that  under  the 
so-called  cold  war  policy  evolved  by  the 
National  Security  Council  in  1958,  command- 
ing officers  were  encouraged  to  help  stimu- 
late a  widespread  public  awareness  of  the 
challenge  and  problems  of  national  security. 
Inevitably,  many  interpreted  the  national 
peril  in  their  own  political  terms,  and,  like 
General  Walker,  shaped  their  attacks 
accordingly. 

The  new  civilian  team  In  the  Pentagon 
ha  begun  a  careful  screening  of  the  vast 
amount  of  printed  and  filmed  material  used 
by  the  services  in  their  programs  of  troop 
indoctrination  and  community  relations. 
Tl:ie  only  positive  step  they  have  taken  so 
far  is  to  ban  official  use  of  the  film  "Com- 
munism   on    the    Map,"    and    to    relegat* 
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"Operation  Abolition"  to  a  when-asked-for 
baslA  of  availability. 

"But  this  Bort  of  screening  doesn't  di- 
rectly affect  General  X  If  he  wants  to  make 
a  speech  about  communism  in  the  schools 
or  play  footsie  with  the  Birch  Society  peo- 
ple." an  offlcial  explained.  "Unless  he  gets 
'way  off  base,  like  General  Walker  did,  we 
can't  discipline  him. 

"There  Is  a  big  gray  area  here  where  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong — be- 
tween saying  too  much  and  not  saying  too 
much — is  terribly  hard  to  distinguish.  Who 
Is  to  teU  a  three-star  admiral  how  right 
wing— or  how  left  wing — his  political  outlook 
can  be? 

"Our  best  hope  is  that  the  extremists 
will  begin  to  get  the  message  themselves,  as 
from  Qeneral  Walker  and  as  from  speeches 
of  the  secretaries,  and  use  good  Judgment 
In  what  they  say  and  do." 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
many  articles  along  this  line  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Communist  organ,  the 
Worker.  One  of  particular  significance, 
however,  appeared  in  the  July  16,  1961, 
issue  of  the  Worker  and  was  written  by 
Gus  Hall,  general  secretary.  Communist 
Party,  U5.A.  It  points  out  how  much 
the  Defense  Department's  indoctrination 
programs  are  hurting  the  cause  of  com- 
munism. This  article  is  entitled  "The 
Ultraright  Kennedy,  and  Role  of  the 
Progressives."  A  bold  caption  at  the  top 
of  the  article  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
significance  which  the  Communist  Party 
gives  to  its  efforts  to  discredit  cur  mili- 
tary leaders.    The  caption  reads: 

Our  Readers  Are  Invited  To  Send  in  Their 
Views  and  Comments  on  This  Important 
Policy  Statement  by  Gus  Hall. 

It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal targets  of  this  article  is  the  direc- 
tive of  the  National  Security  Council  of 
1958,  authorizing  and  directing  the  in- 
stitution of  an  informational  program 
by  the  armed  services  concerning  com- 
munism. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  from  the 
Worker  of  July  16  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ultraright,  Kennedy,  and  Role  or  the 
PaoGRESsrvz 

(By  Gus  Hall,  general  secretary,  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.SA.) 

The  threat  from  the  ultraright  continues 
to  mount  In  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Kennedy  administration  pur- 
sues a  cold  war,  interventionist,  and  gen- 
erally antidemocratic  course.  We  are,  there- 
fore, confronted  with  a  unique  problem  of 
how,  under  these  circxunstances,  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  for  peace  and  democracy 
most  effectively.  The  problem  can  best  be 
posed   by  a  series   of  questions. 

Is  the  threat  from  the  extreme  right  seri- 
ous, in  the  sense  that  it  is  approaching  the 
position  where  it  can  exert  the  decisive 
influence  in  government  or  itself  make  a 
bid  for  power? 

What  Is  the  relationship  between  the 
ultraright  and  the  Kennedy  administration; 
and  how  are  they  different?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  draw  a  line  of  differentiation? 

These  are  complex  and  serious  problems. 
Much  can  be  learned  from  our  own  history, 
especially  the  New  Deal  period,  and  also 
from  parallel  situations  in  other  countries, 
as  in  France.  But  there  are  also  new  and 
special  aspects  which  need  serious  assess- 
ment. Here  I  propose  only  to  begin  such 
an  assessment. 


THE     THREAT     FROM     THE     L'LTRARIGHT 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Communist  Party. 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  threat 
from  the  extreme  right  is  serious.  It  arises 
from  a  situation  which  is  new  for  the  United 
States.  This,  the  most  powerful  capitalist 
country,  cannot  have  its  way  in  a  world  in 
which  the  forces  of  socialism,  national 
liberation,  and  peace  arc  playing  a  decisive 
role.  Continuing  rebuffs  and  defeats  for  the 
cold  war  and  interventionist  policy  (most 
recently  in  Cuba  and  Laos)  confront  the 
dominant  monopoly  power  with  a  choice, 
essentially  between  two  alternatives.  One  is 
to  end  the  cold  war  and  to  seek  some  form 
of  accommodation  to  the  socialist  and  na- 
tional revolutionary  world,  which  would 
mean  a  turn  to  a  policy  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence and  peaceful  competition.  Such  a 
shift  of  policy  would  meet  the  mo.st  urgent 
national  needs  of  the  country  in  the  present 
period   of  world  history. 

The  other  course  Is  to  seek  to  contain 
and  reverse  world  trends  by  all  means,  in- 
cluding so-called  limited  war  and  the  ulti- 
mate nuclear  war.  It  is  necessary  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  present  cold-war  policies  of 
the  administration  lead  in  this  direction. 
However,  we  must  also  recognize  that  the 
most  aggressive  and  extreme  expression  of 
this  suicidal  policy  comes  from  the  ultra- 
right. 

War  is  their  prescription  for  the  crisis 
facing  the  country.  Senator  Goldwater  and 
Richard  Nixon,  contending  for  leadership  of 
the  Rlghtwing  Republicans  advocate  a  war 
course,  as  do  their  Dixlecrat-Democratlc  al- 
lies, like  Senators  Eastland  and  Smathers. 
They  are  ready  to  take  any  pressing  world 
issue,  whether  It  be  Cuba  or  Berlin,  as  an 
occasion  for  starting  military  action.  They 
actively  and  aggressively  seek  the  brink.  In 
fact,  Nixon  Is  now  calling  for  resuming  the 
Dulles  brinkmanship  policy. 

The  Fascist  Nctirork 

111  back  of  this  political  warminded  coa- 
lition, there  is  emerging  in  tiie  country  an 
organized  movement  of  the  fascist  type, 
financed  by  the  most  chauvinist  ur.d  ag- 
gressive sectors  of  big  business.  This  is  more 
serious  than  previous  developments  of  this 
kind,  and  holds  even  a  greater  threat  than 
the  movement  led  by  the  late  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy. 

Fc«"  one  thing,  unlike  prevujus  f<isclst  cur- 
rents, the  present  movement  Is  taking  the 
form  of  a  membership  organization,  in  con- 
spiratorial action  groups.  Including  secret 
military  formation.  The  spearhead,  the 
John  Birch  Society,  is  such  an  organization, 
around  which  is  gathering  a  network  of 
older  hate  groups,  fascist  sheets,  and  the 
white  citizens  councils  and  other  diehard 
rapist  groups  of  the  South. 

The  fascist  network  is  openly  in  a  sort 
of  division  of  labor,  in  conjunction  with 
legislative  committees,  like  HUAC  and  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Committee,  and 
similar  bodies  In  the  States. 

It  is  developing  the  demagogy  characteris- 
tic of  Fascist  movements,  such  as  repeal  of 
the  income  tax,  and  Is  also  beginning  tn  put 
forth  antimonopoly  slogans  to  ensnare  mid- 
dle-class dissent. 

The  Fascist  network  openly  contemptuous 
of  democracy  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  ad- 
vocates the  right  of  revolution — that  Is,  in 
fact,  counterrevolution.  It  proclaims  the 
aim  of  seizing  political  power.  With  con- 
siderable Influence  in  government  today.  It 
is  working  to  dominate  it  entirely. 

Military-'big  business  complex 

Another  pronounced  characteristic  of  this 
gr'^wlng  Fascist  movement  Is  its  spreading 
influence  among  the  higher  military  person- 
nel. The  case  of  General  Walker  was  only 
a  s3miptom  of  a  much  deeper  affliction. 
Even  the  Pentagon  had  to  admit  recently 
that  it  was  worried  over  the  extent  of  Bircli- 


Ite  and  similar  influences  among  the  rank- 
ing ofllcers  of  the  military  services. 

It  Is  now  known  that  a  secret  directive. 
Issued  by  the  National  Security  Council  in 
1958,  instructed  commanding  officers  here 
and  abroad  to  enlighten  both  the  Armed 
Forces  and  civilians  in  their  areas  on  the 
cold  war  policy.  It  was  followed  by  addi- 
tional guides  and  materials,  still  classified 
as  secret,  issued  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
on  the  basis  of  which  seminars  and  meetings 
were  orcanized  by  the  military  commands, 
often  in  cooptratiou  Willi  local  business 
groups.  Complaints  have  been  pouring  into 
the  Pentagon  against  the  political  activities 
of  the  military  staffs,  especially  their  wide 
dissemination  of  Blrchlte  propaganda  and 
of  the  obnoxious  films  "Operation  Abolition" 
and  "Communism  on  the  Map." 

The  entire  line  of  p-llcy,  coupled  with  CIA 
and  similar  training  in  subversive  and 
putschlst  activities,  cannot  help  but  create 
c.r.r  own  "French  generals."  who  feel  at  home 
m  Fascist  circles,  and  are  ready  to  lend  them- 
selves to  their  objectives.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
cf  20  years  of  militarization,  of  the  close 
cooperation  between  the  Armed  Forces  and 
monopoly  in  handling  a  $40  billion  budget 
annually,  and  of  a  desperation  born  of  a 
bankrupt  foreign  policy. 

This  complex  of  monopoly  and  the  mili- 
tary, nurtured  on  war  economy,  has  diverted 
scU'uce  to  military  uses  almost  entirely,  buy- 
ing out  the  main  branches  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  brhiging  within  this  web  large  sec- 
tions of  the  student  yuuth  and  iutellectuals 

When  you  get  this  combination  of  high- 
ranking  military  officers,  the  Fiwclst  organ- 
izations In  North  and  South,  the  Right 
Republican -Dlxlecra'  coalition,  and  deep  In- 
roads Into  governmental  bodies  and  In  the 
eduratiiirml  system,  we  can  surely  say  that 
the  threat  from  the  ultraright  Is  serious 
Indeed. 

The  aim  of  this  movement,  shared  by  the 
varied  elcment.s  of  the  ultraright  and  reac- 
tion, is  the  complete  destruction  of  democ- 
racy, the  wiping  out  of  the  main  social  gains 
won  by  labor  and  the  people  In  the  past 
decades,  the  suppression  or  subversion  of  In- 
dependent people's  organizations  like  the 
trade  unions,  peace  groups,  and  Negro  socie- 
ties, and  the  incarnation  of  Jim  Crowism  and 
racl.sm  a^  a  national  erred  —  in  a  word,  a  gar- 
rls<jn  state  that  will  seek  to  drive  the  country 
to  war  and  sclf-destructi'  ti. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
elevation  of  the  author  of  this  article. 
Gu.s  Hall,  to  general  secretary  of  the 
Communi.st  Party,  U.S.A.,  has  very  spe- 
cial significance.  Thi.<^  special  sienifi- 
cance  and  Halls  background  are  set 
forth  in  an  article  by  J,  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, entitled  "Communi.st  Party, 
U.S.A.,"  which  wa.s  printed  in  Ave  Maria 
on  April  30.  19G0,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  article  "Com-, 
munist  Party,  U.S.A.,"  by  Mr,  Hoover  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.'i;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Communlst  Party.  U.S.A.  • 

(By    John    Edgar    Hoover.    Director,    Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation) 

It  Is  the  current  vogue  In  certain  circles 
to  make  light  of  the  Communist  Party, 
US  A  ,  to  minimise  It  as  a  potential  threat 
to  .American  security  and  t.o  picture  It  as 
shattered,  disorganized,  and  confused.  Em- 
anating from  these  same  circles,  over  and 
over,  is  the  theme  that  because  it  has  de- 
clined in  numbers  the  party  Is  weak,  de- 
moralized, and  wholly  Ineffective.  The  pic- 
ture projected  would  appear  to  characterize 
the   Communist   Partv,  U.S.A.,  as  somewhat 
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akin  to  the  defanged  rattlesnake — noisy  but 
harmless. 

This  picture  la  false. 

In  any  sound  aasecament.  the  Comm\iniKt 
Party,  UjB_A.,  must  be  considered  In  the  con- 
text of  International  coouniinlsm.  The  Com- 
miinlst  Party,  U.S.A.,  does  not  exist  alone 
and  isolated — a  political  entity  dependent 
solely  on  numbers  for  Its  strength.  It  Is, 
instead,  the  disciplined  adjunct  of  an  In- 
creasingly powerful,  wholly  totalitarian,  for- 
eign-directed international  conspiracy.  The 
danger  Inherent  in  this  auxiliary  of  evil — the 
Communist  Party,  UJS.A. — must  be  analyzed 
In  such  a  relationship. 

It  is  only  when  we  realize  the  domestic 
Communist  Party  is  an  Instrument  wielded 
from  without  our  national  boundaries  that 
we  begin  to  grasp  the  threat  it  poses.  The 
word  "instrument"  is.  in  fact,  a  fitting  one 
In  comparing  the  party  of  the  recent  past 
with  the  party  of  the  present.  Then  mem- 
bership was  St  an  alltlme  high.  Now  the  dis- 
enchanted and  spiritually  unctMnmltted  have 
been  sloughed  off.  What  Is  left  is  a  hard- 
core Instrtmient  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  our  Individual  freedoms. 

In  figurative  terms,  the  sickle  of  the  past 
was  soft  and  dull.  The  hand  which  brand- 
ished it — International  oommunlsm — was  rel- 
stlvely  weak.  Tbday.  the  col<#^steel  of  the 
sickle  is  rasor  sharp  and  the  arm  which 
swings  it  Is  heavily  muscled.  So.  in  assess- 
ing the  hazards  before  us,  consider  for  your- 
self which  Is  the  more  dangerous — a  large 
but  fluctuating  group  whose  external  sup- 
port Is  lacking  in  strength  and  assurance  or 
a  smaller,  tightly  disciplined  body  dedicated 
to  executing  the  will,  at  all  costs,  of  a  power- 
ful and  aggressive  force  whose  creature  it  Is. 

The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  Is  the  In- 
strument of  International  communism.  It  is 
utterly  subservient  to  International  commu- 
nism and  It  exists  only  to  advance  the  objec- 
tives of  world  communism. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  threat  which  Is 
Implicit  In  the  domestic  Communist  move- 
ment, therefore,  one  must  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  International  Communist  move- 
ment and  some  understanding  of  its  goals. 

What  does  Lenin  say  in  his  chilling 
prophecy? 

"As  long  as  capitalism  and  socialism  exist, 
we  cannot  live  in  peace:  in  the  end,  one  or 
the  other  will  triumph — a  funeral  dirge  wUl 
be  sung  either  over  the  Soviet  Republic  or 
over  world  capitalism.  •   •   •" 

That  statement  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
Lenin's  meaning  is  equally  plain  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  the 
rule  of  one  class,  which  takes  into  its  hands 
the  whole  app)aratUE  of  the  new  state  which 
vanquishes  the  bourge<^sle  and  neutralizes 
the  whole  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  the  peas- 
antry, the  lower  middle  class  and  the  in- 
telligentsia." 

One  need  go  no  further  than  Lenin's  classic 
essay  In  Marxian  strategy  ajid  tactics — "Left- 
wing  communism,  an  Infantile  EHsorder" — 
to  gain  understanding  of  what  we  may  ex- 
pect in  the  future.  Lenin's  philosophy,  en- 
compassing the  use  of  deceit  and  duplicity 
to  achieve  the  ends  of  conununlsm,  has  not 
been  rejected.  On  the  contrary,  current 
leaders  reiterate  their  undevlatlng  adherence 
to  the  course  of  actlou  outlined  by  Lenin, 
It  is  well  to  remember  Lenin's  hearty  approv- 
al of  party  members  who  upheld  the  view- 
point that  it  is  obllgatary  to  ocMnblne  legal 
with  Ulegal  fonns  of  strxiggle  and  that  he 
referred  again  and  again  In  his  writings  to 
the  need  for  combining  Ulegal  action  with 
legal  action  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of 
communism. 

Lenin  was  expounding  his  theories  on  the 
ways  and  means  of  achieving  world  domina- 
tion at  a  time  when  only  one  nation  lay 
crushed  under  the  iron  fist.  Those  the- 
ories— the    strategy    and    the    tactics — have 


since  been  applied  with  such  success  that  to- 
day one-fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
world  and  one- third  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  are  now  controlled  by  the  world-wide 
Communist  bloc.  We  ignore  these  facts  at 
our  perU.  At  our  peril,  also,  will  be  any 
minimization  of  the  danger  inherent  in  the 
currently  constituted  Communist  Partv, 
U.S-A. 

I  repeat,  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A., 
cannot  be  separated  from  its  parent.  It 
must  be  analyzed  in  relation  to  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist movement.  Its  numerical  strength  must 
be  considered  in  relation  to  its  future  ex- 
pansion potential,  and  its  current  influence 
in  relation  to  its  program  for  the  future. 

A  view  of  what  we  may  anticipate  in  the 
future  can  be  secured  from  a  quick  glance 
at  what  members  hail  as  a  milestone  in  the 
party's  future — the  17th  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party,  U.SA..  I 
might  say  at  the  outset  that  the  illusive 
Red  tie  that  binds  the  International  Com- 
munist conspiracy  was  evidenced  at  the  con- 
vention in  the  greetings  received  from  ap- 
proximately 50  foreign  Communist  parties. 
These  included  the  C<Mnm\uiist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  of  China. 

We  may  set  forth  four  major  points  con- 
sidered by  the  party  faithful  as  their  chief 
accomplishments  at  the  17th  national  con- 
vention.    These  are: 

1.  Promotion  of  Gus  HaU  to  the  No.  1 
position  in  the  party. 

2.  Uniting  of  the  membership  solidly  be- 
hind the  new  leadership. 

3.  Exploitation  of  the  cvurent  interna- 
tional political  climate  in  an  effort  to  make 
Russian  policies  more  acceptable  to  Amer- 
ican public  opinion. 

4.  The  Implementation  of  concrete  pro- 
grams calculated  to  increase  party  member- 
ship and  influence  In  America. 

What  docs  the  promotion  of  Gus  Hall 
mean? 

It  means  that  an  energetic,  coldly  calcu- 
lating, aggressively  pro-Russian  ex-convict 
JXTK  is  directing  the  visible  tehees  which  are 
dedkuited  to  the  destruction  of  Individual 
freedom  In  America.  Gus  Hall  is  an  utterly 
ruthless  Communist.  He  believes  that  the 
ends  of  communism  justify  the  use  of  any 
means  to  achieve  those  ends.  Gus  Hall  is 
an  opportunist.  There  are  many  indica- 
tions that  be  used  hte  Influence  in  the 
"dump  Dennis"  campaign  in  order  to  re- 
place what  he  considered  the  ineffectual 
leadership  of  the  ailing  Eugene  Dennis  with 
his  own  relentless  brand  of  direction. 

Gus  Hall  was  bom  Arvo  Halberg  in  1910 
at  Virginia,  Minn.  His  parents  were  Matt 
and  Susanna  Halberg  who  later  were  to  be- 
came charter  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States.  Hall  joined  the 
party  tn  1927.  Four  years  later  he  was  at- 
tending the  Lenin  School  in  Russia,  Among 
other  courses  at  the  Lenin  School,  students 
were  trained  In  sabotage  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare techniques. 

Hall  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1933 
and  became  active  in  the  Toung  Communist 
League  as  an  organiser.  BtMirtly  thereafter 
he  entered  into  full-time  party  work  as  a 
section  organlao'.  A  Russian -taught  disciple 
of  Lenlnistlc  communism.  Hall  worked  hard 
and  rose  swiftly  into  positions  of  p>ower.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  party's  national 
committee  In  1945  and  a  member  of  the 
national  board  In  1947.  In  195<)  he  was 
appointed  national  secretary,  a  move  neces- 
sitated by  the  imprisonment  of  Euijene  Den- 
nis, the  general  secretary,  who  vras  found 
guilty  of  conspiring  to  violate  the  Smith 
Act  of  1940. 

Convicted  of  violating  the  same  act  him- 
self, and  facing  confinement.  Hall  jumped 
(20,000  bond  and  became  a  fugitive!.  Dyeing 
his  blond  hair,  eyebrows,  and  laiihes  dark 
brown,  he  furthered  his  disguise  by  shaving 
off  his  mustache  and  shedding  40  poiuids. 


Hall's  effort  at  concealment  was  unsuccess- 
ful. He  was  arrested  by  the  KBI  In  1951. 
Gus  Hall  was  sentenced  to  serve  3  years  in 
prison  for  contempt  of  court.  In  MiditiOQ  to 
the  5-year  sentence  imposed  on  him  for  con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  Smith  Act. 

Hall  was  conditionally  released  from  pitson 
in  March  1957.  His  probationary  period 
ended  on  April  5,  1958,  and  he  Unmediately 
resumed  his  efforts  directed  toward  the  sovi- 
etization  of  America  by  becoming  a  member 
of  the  party's  national  executive  conunlttee. 

Under  the  leadership  of  this  Moscow- 
Uained,  utterly  ruthless  Communist,  the 
17th  national  convention  formulated  an  or- 
ganizational apparatus  which  Is  designed  to 
make  the  Communist  Party,  U.SA.,  a  formi- 
dable weapon  against  our  free  American  so- 
ciety In  the  future,  A  60-member  national 
committee — actually  a  polltbivo — was  estsb- 
lished.  Included  in  this  group  are  SMtix  vet- 
eran Communist  leaders  as  Eaizabeth  Ourley 
Plynn,  James  Jaclcaon,  Hyman  Lunter.  Ar- 
nold Samuel  Johnson,  and  Irving  Potash. 

Theoretically  this  60-member  national 
committee  governs  the  party  between  con- 
ventions. In  actual  fact,  policy  is  made  by 
a  snuill  ruling  clique.  This  smaU  cUque 
consists  of  the  party's  national  ofltcers,  who 
were  elected  after  the  convention  by  the  na- 
tional committee. 

The  national  officers  are:  William  Z.  Poster, 
chairman  emeritus;  Eugene  Dennis,  national 
chalmuin:  Gus  HaU.  general  secretary;  Ben- 
jamin J.  Davis,  national  secretary;  Clsude 
Llghtfoot.  vice  chairman;  Elizabeth  Gurley 
Flynn.  vice  chairman;  Hyman  Lumer.  na- 
tional education  secretary,  and  James  Jack- 
son, editor  erf  the  Worker. 

Dennis,  Hall,  Davis,  Lumer,  and  Jackson 
comprise  a  five-man  secretariat  which  is  the 
day-to-day  operating  authority  for  the  party. 

HaU  is  Indisputably  the  new  party  chief. 
Under  him  the  party  will  remain  in  the  fu- 
ture— as  it  has  been  in  tlM  past — complete- 
ly subservient  to  Moscow. 

Proof  of  the  absolutely  nK>nolithlc  unity  of 
the  party  was  reemphasiaed  at  the  conven- 
tion Just  past.  In  the  course  of  the  conven- 
tion certain  changes  were  made  in  the 
party's  constitution.  These  changes  ehm- 
inated  features  stemming  from  the  previous 
convention  which  allowed  greater  freedom 
to  local  party  luiits.  The  1959  changes  wiped 
out  this  leeway  and  centralized  control  in 
national  headquarters.  Thus  we  see  clearly 
the  historic  Communist  principle  of  demo- 
cratic centralism  in  perfect  pattern.  This 
principle  asserts  that  once  a  decision  has 
been  made  in  the  party  It  must  be  carried 
out  without  dissent. 

Since  Stalin's  death,  the  party  has  been 
torn  by  factional  disputes.  Those  responsi- 
ble have  been  driven  out  or  driven  to  cover. 
Hall  exultantly  declared  that  "we**  now  have 
one  policy,  one  line  and  one  direction.  Strict 
discipline  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Jubilant  party  leaders  are  convinced  th&t 
the  visit  of  the  Russian  Premier  to  the 
United  States  has  done  much  to  create  an 
atmosphere  favorable  to  communism  among 
Americans.  The  leaders  believe  the  time  is 
ripe  for  an  increase  in  their  activities  with 
the  resxiltant  gain  of  Infnience  in  American 
life.  Gus  Hall's  keynote  address  set  forth 
the  party's  great  issue. 

Hall  said:  "The  central  question  ckf  this 
convention  Is:  What. is  the  role  at  the  party 
in  this  entirely  new  situation?  How  can  it 
now  move  out  into  the  broad  stream  of  the 
people's  movement?  How  can  it  break  the 
bonds  oi  its  isolation  and  become  more  and 
more  effectively  a  factor  in  the  life  of  our 
NaUon?" 

And  he  continued.  "We  want  to  partici- 
pate in.  organize  and  lead  the  broadest  of 
united  front  movements — on  every  level — in 
1,000  ways.  In  10,000  places,  on  100,000 
Issues — if  possible,  with  180  million  peop^." 

The  Communist  Party  is  buoymntly  opU- 
mlstic.     It  believes  that   the   international 
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cUmato  currently  favors  its  work.  And  it 
is  {[earing  plans  to  renew  agitation  in  all 
fields  on  all  fronts. 

Americana  miist  expect  to  see  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  party  apparatus  itself.  Tbey 
must  be  prepared  for  an  increase  in  party 
Influenoe  ttaroughout  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
They  must  expect  the  creation  of  scores  of 
new  Communist  front  groups  and  the 
munching  of  Infiltration  programs  on  every 
single  level  of  American  life.  They  must 
expect  to  see  members  of  the  Communist 
Party — champions  of  the  Communist  mani- 
festo, which  advocates  force  and  violence, 
and  of  Lenin,  who  subscribes  to  the  use  of 
Illegal  tactics — seek  to  assume  the  mantle 
of  socialism  despite  the  fact  that  honest 
advocates  of  that  philosophy  reject  the  use 
of  force  and  violence. 

Party  leaders  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
strong  party  organization  is  essential  to  a 
successful  agitation  program.  At  the  con- 
vention, therefore,  concrete  plans  were  laid 
for  a  nationwide  recruitment  program  and 
for  Intensified  training  of  party  members. 
In  the  Communist  Party,  education  (indoc- 
trination) is  vital.  Every  member  must  be 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  Marx,  Engels, 
and  Lenin. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  convention  that 
the  party's  weekly  publication,  the  Worker, 
Is  the  party's  llfeblood,  and  that  strengthen- 
ing it  must  be  a  chief  aim.  Circulation  of 
the  Worker  Is  currently  approximately  14,000. 
The  party  wants  that  number  Increased  to 
25.000  In  1960. 

Where  does  a  rejuvenated  Communist 
Party  expect  to  plant  the  seeds  of  commu- 
nism in  the  near  future?  What  groups  are 
prime  targets? 

The  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  believes 
that  if  it  la  to  survive,  it  must  attract  the 
youth  of  this  Nation.  American  youth  is, 
therefore,  to  be  a  major  target  of  Commu- 
nist agitation  and  propaganda.  So  are  our 
Negro  citizens.  At  the  17th  national  con- 
vention it  was  made  clear  that  the  recruit- 
ment theme  is — as  it  has  been  in  the  past — 
to  hold  forth  the  Communist  Party  as  the 
savior  of  the  Negro. 

It  is  no  secret  that  one  of  the  bitter  dis- 
appointments of  the  Communist  Party  has 
been  its  failure  to  subvert  the  Negro  citizens 
of  America.  The  attempt  to  lure  the  Negro 
into  the  Communist  fold  is  to  be  renewed 
with  vigor.  The  pseudo  concern  of  the  party 
will  be  turned  toward  minority  groups.  Agi- 
tation and  propaganda  activities  are  to  be 
directed  toward  such  groups  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Mexicans,  Japanese- Americans, 
Puerto  Rlcans,  and  the  American  Indian. 

But  ovu-  youth  and  our  minority  racial  and 
nationality  groups  are  by  no  means  to  be 
the  sole  targets  of  Communist  agitation  and 
propaganda. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Irving  Potash, 
there  is  to  be  a  renewed  attempt  to  infiltrate 
and  dominate  American  labor  unions.  Pot- 
ash, it  is  worth  noting,  has  an  arrest  record 
dating  back  to  1919  for  criminal  anarchy, 
conspiracy  to  influence  and  Intimidate  wit- 
nesses, conspiracy  to  teach  and  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government  by  force 
and  violence,  and  Illegal  reentry  into  this 
country. 

Eflforts  will  be  made  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  farmer,  to  influence  both  major  polit- 
ical |>arties  and  to  make  increasing  Inroads 
among  college  students. 

In  the  field  of  International  relations,  the 
convention  adopted  a  motion  to  instruct 
the  new  national  committee  to  create  a  sub- 
connmlttee  on  Latin  American  affairs.  Cer- 
tainly, we  may  anticipate  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  deceive  the  American  people 
and  trick  them  into  supporting  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Latin  America. 

I  have  set  forth  briefly  the  "line"  which 
the  party  expects  to  pursue  with  increased 
vigor  In  the  future.  Certainly,  we  may  an- 
ticipate that  every  form  of  activity  in   the 


field  of  agitation  and  propaganda  will  be 
increased.  The  drive  for  a  "united  front" 
in  every  field  of  endeavor  may  be  antici- 
pated. Such  Communist  publications  as 
the  Worker,  Political  Affairs  and  Mainstream 
will  be  supplemented  by  new  propaganda 
sheets  and  front  publicity. 

There  is  no  question  but  that,  as  the 
worldwide  menace  of  communism  increases, 
the  sinister  tentacles  colling  throughout  the 
basic  social  life  of  the  nations  yet  free  be- 
come more  dangerous.  Experience  of  the 
past  and  evidence  in  the  present  indicate 
that  the  Communist  Party  always  seeks  to 
entrench  itself  and  gain  power  by  de\ious 
means  in  preparation  for  the  historic  mo- 
ment when  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  takeover 
by  forceful  mean;;.  Nothing  I  think  revenls 
the  basic  duplicity  and  future  intent  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S..\  ,  mere  plainly  than 
do  words  out  of  the  niuuth  (.f  its  current 
leader. 

At  the  close  of  the  17th  national  conven- 
tion in  December  1959,  veteran  reporters 
sotight  to  question  the  new  leader,  Gus  Hall. 
(Newspapermen,  of  course,  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  convention.)  One  of  the 
qtiestioners  asked  Hall  if  the  Commimist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  advocates  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  U.S.  Government.  Hull,  con- 
victed in  Federal  court  for  conspiring  to  do 
just  that,  said  blandly.  "No.  we  have  never 
advocated  this." 

Yet  this  is  the  same  Gus  Hall  who,  dur- 
ing his  1934  trial  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in 
connection  with  i\  riot  there  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Young  Communist  League, 
testified  as  follows: 

Question.  But  you  would  prefer  the  Rus- 
sian— you  would  prefer   to  be   in   Russia? 

Ai^wer.  I  prefi^r  America  with  a  Soviet 
government. 

Question.  And  you  are  willing  to  fight  and 
overthrow  this  Government? 

Answer.  Absolutely. 

Question.  And  you  are  willing  to  take  up 
arms  and  overthrow  the  constituted  author- 
ities? 

Answer.  When  the  time  comes,  yes. 
"When  the  time  comes,  yes."  Concealed  In 
those  five  simple  words  Is  to  be  found  the 
deadly  promise  of  communism  in  the  futtire. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
evidence  that  the  campaign  to  discredit 
our  mihtary  leaders  had  spread  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  not  limited  to  the  June  18  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times.  On  June 
28,  1961,  there  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  an  ar- 
ticle, by  Marqui.3  Childs,  entitled  "Birch- 
ites  Find  Allies  in  Military."  The 
essence  of  this  article  is  criticism  of  the 
military  for  overstepping  the  traditional 
bounds  of  military  propriety  by  speak- 
ing bluntly  ab<3ut  the  total  nature  of 
communism  under  authority  of  the  di- 
rective of  1958.  The  opening  para- 
graph of  this  article  reads: 

One  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's 
goals  is  to  make  sure  that  the  military  is 
not  playing  politics  under  the  guise  of  edu- 
cating the  public  to  the  menace  of  the  cold 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  article  by  Mr. 
Childs  be  pi-inted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BiKCHiTES  Finding  Allies  in  Military 
(By  Marquis  Chlldsl 

One  of  Secretai-y  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara's goals  is  to  make  sure  that  the  mili- 
tary is  not  playing  politics  under  the  guise 


of  educating  the  public  to  the  menace  of  the 
cold  war. 

It  was  an  Elsenhower  administration  di- 
rective of  1958,  still  In  force,  that  put  the 
milltiiry  In  the  business  of  helping  to  alert 
Americans  to  the  need  for  an  overall  cold 
war  strategy.  This  was  a  radical  departure 
ironi  American  tradition  which  has  held  that 
the  place  of  the  military  in  American  life  Is 
strictly  limited  to  the  professional  task  of 
training  and  equipping  the  armed  services 
Icr  the  Nation's  defense. 

A  memorandum  recently  sent  from  Capitol 
Hill  to  the  White  House  and  thence  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  suggests  that,  with 
the  directive  as  a  justification,  some  of  the 
military  are  aiding  and  abetting  the  radical 
right  which  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  polit- 
ical spectrum  is  represented  by  the  John 
Birch  Society.  This  goes  so  far  as  to  in- 
clude opposition — implied  if  not  open— to 
programs  such  as  foreign  aid  championed 
by  both  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy. 

There  is  particular  sensitivity  about  the 
fu;eign-aid  issue,  since  the  President  is  cur- 
rently and  somewhat  belatedly  trying  to  rally 
the  widest  possible  support  for  his  proposal 
to  expand  the  scope  of  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. For  the  radical  right  and  certain  of 
Its  military  allies,  spending  lor  foreign  aid 
is  not  merely  a  waste  but  perhaps  downright 
subversive  Men  In  uniform  have  taken  a 
leading  part  In.  and  In  some  instances  have 
initialed,     the     memorandimi     points     out. 

Alerts.'      "Seminars."     "Freedom    Forums," 

Strategy    for    Survival    Conferences.  "    and 
■  Fourth  Dimensional  Warfare  Seminars." 

"The  content  no  doubt  has  varied  from 
program  to  program.'  the  study  notes,  "but 
running  through  all  of  them  Is  a  central 
theme  that  the  primary,  if  not  exclusive, 
danger  to  this  country  is  internal  Commu- 
nist infiltration.  Past  and  current  interna- 
tional difficulties  are  often  attributed  t'i  thi.s 
or  ascribed  to  'softness.'  'sellouts.'  "ap- 
peasements." et  cetera.  Radical  rightwing 
speakers  dominate  the  programs 

■  The  thesis  of  the  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat  often  Is  developed  by  equating 
social  legislation  with  socialism  and  the 
latter  with  communism.  Much  of  the  ad- 
ministration's domestic  legislative  program. 
including  continuation  of  the  graduated 
Income  tax.  expansion  of  social  security  (par- 
ticularly medical  care  under  social  security  i , 
Federal  aid  to  education,  et  cetera,  under 
this  philosophy,  would  be  characterized  as 
steps  toward  communism." 

The  memorandum  cites  several  examples 
One  was  a  "Fourth  Dimensional  Warfare 
Seminar,  "  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Greater  Pittsburgh  "in  co- 
operation with  various  military  organiza- 
tions in  the  Pittsburgh  area."  The  principal 
speaker  was  an  Adm.  Chester  Ward  (retired* 
who  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "some  of  the 
advisers  now  surrounding  the  President" 
have  philosophies  regarding  foreign  affairs 
"that  would  chill  the  typical  American."  He 
referred  to  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Adlal  Stevenson  and  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia  George  F.  Kennan  by  name. 

A  year  ago  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Glen  view.  III.,  Initiated  an  "Education  for 
American  Security"  school.  The  speakers 
were  for  the  most  part  professional  anti- 
Communists  who  earn  their  living  by  spe- 
cializing on  the  "danger  from  within" 
theme. 

The  fear  of  congressional  and  other  critics 
of  this  approach  Is  that  far  from  uniting 
Americans  in  the  face  of  a  grave  threat  from 
the  Communist  challenge  everywhere  it  has 
the  opposite  effect.  By  creating  fear,  sus- 
picion, and  hatred  it  sets  Americans  against 
each  other.  Hammering  on  the  theme  of  in- 
filtration and  Internal  subversion,  it  sug- 
gests that  professional  agencies  such  as  the 
FBI  have  failed  to  protect  the  Nation.  Or, 
conversely,  it  implies  that  security  agencleft. 
preferably  military,  should  be  put  In  charge 
of  indoctrination  of  the  civil  population. 
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A  proper  step  ha.f  just  been  taken  In  put- 
ting the  actlvlUee  carried  out  within  the 
scope  of  the  directive  of  1068  under  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  if  the 
military  Is  to  take  part  In  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity it  should  be  at  the  very  least  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  programs  the  Government 
is  actively  sponsoring. 

There  Is  little  sense  in  one  arm  of  the 
Government  undei  cutting  the  policy  that 
another  arm  of  Government  is  trying  to 
Implement.  The  net  effect  is  to  make  this 
country  look  so  cojiftised  and  so  frightened 
as  to  be  unable  to  contemplate  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present-day  world. 


Mr.  THURMO]sro  This  article  by 
Marquis  Childs  su;?gests  that  the  admin- 
istration's concern  with  this  matter 
originated  from  a  memorandiun  sent  to 
the  White  House  from  Capitol  Hill,  but 
the  article  gives  no  indicatioa  ooncem- 
ing  the  source  of  ihe  memorandum. 

On  July  10.  1981.  concrete  evidence 
that  the  campaign  to  censor  and  sup- 
press the  remarks  of  our  military  lead- 
ers was  having  effect  appeared  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Directive  No.  5122.5. 
This  directive  outlines  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Public  Afiairs.  It 
is  a  subtle  document,  and  can  best  be 
understood  when  carefully  compared  to 
the  directive  which  it  replaced.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that  De- 
partment of  Defense  Directive  No.  5122.5 
of  July  10,  1961,  and  the  directive  which 
it  superseded.  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  No.  5122  5  of  February  27,  1W9, 
both  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  direc- 
tives were  ordereci  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows : 

Department     or     DcrKNas     Directive     No. 
5iaa5,  July   10,   1061 

Subject;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Pub- 
Uc  Affairs). 

I     (iSNXKAL 

Pursuant  to  the  authcwlty    rested   In   the 

Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  ]MX>vlslon8  of 
the  National  S«curitf  Act  of  1M7,  as  amend- 
ed. Including  the  Dej^artment  of  Defense  Re- 
organization Act  of  1958,  one  of  the  posi- 
tions of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
authorized  by  the  ect  Is  hereby  designated 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public 
Affairs)  with  rsspon^ltrilltles,  functions,  and 
authorities   as   prastTibsd    herein. 

n.  aKBPONsmLiraa 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public 
Affairs)  is  th«  prlitclpal  staff  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  public  Informa- 
tion and  community  relations.  Hs  Is  re- 
sponsible within  th(  E>epartment  of  Defense 
for  an  Integrated  Department  of  Defense 
public  affairs  progrsm  which  will: 

1.  Provide  the  American  people  with  maxi- 
mum Information  about  the  Department  of 
Defense  consistent  ■<vlth  national  security. 

2.  Initiate  and  support  activities  contrib- 
uting to  good  relations  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  all  segments  of  the  pub- 
lic at  home  and  abroad.  These  activities 
will  be  carried  out  in  oversea  areas  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

3.  Plan  for  Department  of  Defense  censor- 
ship activities  dtu-Lig  a  declared  national 
emergency. 

m.  rjNcnoNs 

Under  the  direction,  authority  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defensis  (Public  Affairs)  shall 
perform  the  following  functions  In  his  as- 
signed fields  of  responsibility: 


1.  Provide  policy  guidance  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  public  affairs  matters 
and  approve  public  affairs  aspects  of  actions 
which  have  national  or  Internatloaal  sig- 
nificance in  the  fields  of  public  Information 
and  community  relations. 

2.  Develop  public  affairs  plans,  policies 
and  programs  in  support  of  Department  of 
Di-fense  activities,  and  approve  publl:  affairs 
actions  which  have  significance  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  plans,  policies  and  programs. 

3.  Provide  for  security  review  unler  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  10501  of  all 
material  for  public  release  and  publication 
originated  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Including  testimony  before  Congrt!aslonal 
Committee.",  or  by  its  contractors,  depart- 
mentr,!  personnel  as  Individuals,  and  ma- 
terial submitted  by  sources  outside  the  De- 
partment for  such  review.  » 

4  Provide  for  review  of  ofiBcial  sr-eeches, 
press  releasee,  photographs,  films,  and  other 
information  originated  within  the  IDepart- 
ment  of  Defense  for  public  release,  or  simUar 
material  submitted  for  review  by  othtT  exec- 
utive agencies  of  the  Government.  I'his  re- 
view will  be  in  conflict  with  established 
policies  or  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  of  the  National  Govemmfint. 

6.  Provide  news  analysis  and  clipping  serv- 
ice to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  Military  Departments,  as  required. 

6.  Supervise  the  Department  of  IDefen&e 
information   declassification   program. 

7  Evaluate  and  approve  requests  :!or  De- 
partment uf  Defense  cooperation  in  programs 
involving  relations  with  the  public. 

8.  Administer  a  Department  of  Defense 
program  for  the  accreditation  of  newi  media 
representatives  to  the  Department,  and  pre- 
scribe attendant  policies  and  procedxires. 

9.  Provide  for  approval  of  travel  In  mili- 
tary carriers  of  news  media  represematlves, 
and  of  other  nondefense  personnel,  fcr  pub- 
lic affairs  purposes. 

10.  Provide  the  sole  representation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  regard  to 
formulation  or  Implementation  of  Govern- 
ment-wide plans,  policies,  and  programs  con- 
cerning public  affairs. 

11.  Coordinate  public  affairs  in  tlie  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  those  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government. 

12.  Provide  for  the  receipt  and  evaluation 
of  requests  for  speakers  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and,  when  required, 
assist  in  scheduling,  programing,  and 
drafting  speeches  for  the  partlclpailon  of 
qualified  personnel. 

13.  Such  other  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  assigns. 

IV.    EKLATIONaillPe 

A.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
menu  and  their  mUitary  and  civlUa:a  stalls 
shaU  exchange  Information  and  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (PubUe  Affairs)  and  his  sta.-!  in  a 
continuous  effort  to  achieve  efflcleat  and 
economical  administration  of  the  public  af- 
fairs activities  of  the  Dq>artment  of  De- 
fense. 

B.  Conunanders  of  the  unified  and  speci- 
fied commands  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  similarly  cooperate  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Af- 
fairs) to  Insure  that  public  affairs  activities 
tliroughout  all  echelons  of  their  conjnands 
properly  refiect  efficient  and  economLjal  ad<- 
mlnlstratlon  of  public  affairs  activities  as 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
channel  of  communication  for  direction  and 
guidance  In  public  affairs  matters  sliall  be 
directly  between  thoee  commands  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  As  to  such  matters, 
the  ASD(PA)  la  authCMlaed  to  communicate 
directly  'with  conunanders  of  xmifle-d  and 
specified  oonunands,  coordinating  on  opera- 
tional matters  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and,  as  appropriate,  with  the  military  de- 
partments. 


C.  All  major  components  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  secure  the  advice  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public 
Affairs)  through  established  command  chan- 
nels before  taking  actions  which  have  slg- 
luhcant  public  affairs  implications. 

D.  All  major  components  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  provide  pertinent  in- 
formation to  the  OOce  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  to  enable 
concurrent  planning  to  the  end  that  maxi- 
mum information  within  the  limits  of  na- 
tional security  can  be  made  available  to  the 
public 

E.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Public  Affairs)  shall  coordinate  actions,  as 
appropriate,  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  OfQce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  to  insure, 
responsive  fulfillment  of  his  responsibilities. 

F.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Public  Affairs)  shall,  in  the  performance  of 
his  functions: 

1  Maintain  liaison  with  and  provide  ap- 
propriate assistance  to  all  information  media 
with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

2.  Maintain  liaison  with  and  assist  private 
organizations  with  respect  to  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense 

V.  ATmioaiTras 

A.  The  Assistant  Secr^taij  of  Defense 
(Public  Affairs),  in  the  ccnmt  of  esmvlsing 
full  staff  functions,  is  hereby  speclflo^lly 
delegated  authority  lo: 

1  Issue  instructions  and  onetime  direc- 
tive-iype  memorandums,  in  writing,  appro- 
priute  to  carrying  out  policies  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  his  assigned 
fields  of  responsibilities,  in  accordance  with 
Department  of  Defense  Directive  5025.1.  In- 
structions to  the  mUitary  departments  will 
be  issued  through  the  Secretaries  of  those 
departments  or  their  designees. 

2.  Through  channets  established  by  stat- 
ute, provide  policy  guidance  to  the  com- 
mands and  other  organizational  entitles  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  all 
public  affairs  actlrltiee,  Inclxidlng  the  release 
of  official  Information  for  publication 
through  any  form  of  Infonnation  media,  and 
the  conduct  of  any  Informatlorukl  programs 
directed  In  whole  or  In  part  to  the  general 
public. 

3.  Obtain  such  reports  and  Information 
(In  accordance  with  the  proTlslons  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  Directives  7700.1  and 
5158.1)  and  assistance  from  the  military 
departments  and  other  Department  of  De- 
fense agencies  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  his  assigned  functions. 

4.  Act  as  the  sole  D^jaartntant  of  Defense 
agency  at  the  seat  of  government  for  the  re- 
lease of  official  Iniormation  for  dissemination 
through  any  form  of  public  information 
media. 

6.  Assure  the  Implementation  of  all  pub- 
lic affairs  policies  and  procedures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Integnttlon 
of  aU  Department  of  Defetise  Public  Affaire 
plans,  programs,  and  related  activities. 

6.  Bstabllsh  the  criteria  and  be  the  ap- 
proving and  Issuing  authority  for  ail  creden- 
tials required  by  the  United  States  or  for- 
eign news  gathering  media  rqireaentatlves 
traveling  in  or  outside  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  coverage  of  oOclal  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  activltiee. 

7.  Approve  mUltary  participation  In  pub- 
lic exhlbitlona.  dWBonstratlona,  and  cere- 
monies of  national  or  International  signifi- 
cance. 

8.  Make  \ise.  as  he  deans  necessary  for 
carrying  out  hla  assigned  responslbllltlee 
and  functions,  of  estahUabed  faclUttss  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  mili- 
tary departDMnts,  and  other  Department 
of  Defense  agencies. 
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9.  Act  as  the  sole  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  coordination  of  all  mat- 
tera  covered  by  this  directive  with  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as"  appropriate. 

B.  Other  authorities  specifically  delegated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  IJefsnse  (Public  Affairs)  will  be 
referenced  In  an  enclosure  to  this  directive. 

VI.    OETENSX     PUBLIC     ATFAIKS    WORKING     GROUP 

There  shall  be  a  Defense  Public  Affairs 
Working  Group  to  advise  and  assist  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs) 
In  Implementing  the  provisions  of  this  di- 
rective. The  Group  shall  consist  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs) , 
as  Chairman,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  E>efen8e  (Public  Affairs),  and  the  Chiefs 
of  Information  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps. 

Vn.    CANCELLATION 

Department  of  Defense  Directive  No.  5122.5, 
dated  February  27,  1959,  is  hereby  canceled. 
Service  regulations  will  be  amended  accord- 
ingly. 

VIII.    EFFECTIVE    DATE 

This  directive  Is  effective  Immediately. 

ROSWELL  GiLPATRIC, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Department  of  Defense  Directive  No.  5122.5, 

February  27,  1959 
Subject:     Assistant     Secretary     of    Defense 
( Public  Affairs ) . 

I.  general 
Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended.  Including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Reorganization  Act  of  1958,  one  of  the 
positions  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
authorized  by  that  act  Is  hereby  designated 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public 
Affairs)  with  responsibilities,  functions,  and 
authorities  as  prescribed  herein. 

n.    RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Public 
Affairs)  Is  the  principal  staff  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  all  public  Informa- 
tion activities.  He  Is  also  the  principal  staff 
assistant  for  community  relations.  In  addi- 
tion, he  Is  responsible  for  activities  In  other 
functional  fields  as  follows; 

1.  Security  review. 

2.  Declassification  of  information: 

in.    FUNCTIONS 

Under  the  direction,  authority,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  shall 
perform  the  following  functions  in  his  as- 
signed fields  of  responsibility: 

1.  Advise  and  assist  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  public  Information 
and  public  relations  aspects  of  Department 
of  Defense  policies,  plans,  and  programs. 

2.  Recommend  policies  and  provide  ap- 
propriate guidance  and  assistance  to  assure 
fulfillment  of  the  Department's  aCBrmatlve 
obligation  to  keep  the  public  adequately  In- 
formed as  to  Its  activities. 

3.  Provide  for  the  review  from  a  security 
standpoint  under  the  provisions  of  Execu- 
tive Order  10501  of  all  material  originated 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  Including 
testimony  before  congressional  committees, 
or  by  Its  contractors  for  public  release  or  for 
publication  by  departmental  personnel  as 
Individuals,  and  of  material  submitted  by 
soiu-ces  outside  the  Department  for  such 
review. 

4.  Provide  for  the  review  of  official 
speeches,  press  releases  and  other  Informa- 
tion originated  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  public  release,  or  similar  ma- 
terial submitted  for  review  by  other  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government,  for  conflict 
with  established  policies  or  programs  of  the 


Department  of  Defense  or  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

5.  Supervise  the;  Department  of  Defense 
information    declassification    program. 

6.  Provide  for  tlie  receipt  and  evaluation 
of  requests  for  speikers  received  by  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  when 
appropriate,  assist  in  arranging  for  the  par- 
ticipation of   qualified  personnel. 

7.  Represent  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  formulation  or  implementa- 
tion of  Government-wide  plans,  policies,  and 
programs  concernl:ag  public  iniormatlon  and 
public  relations  activities. 

8.  Such  other  functions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  assigns 

IV.    R3LATIONSHIPS 

A.  Tn  the  performance  of  his  functions, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  » Public 
Affairs)  shall: 

1.  Coordinate  actions,  as  appropriate,  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  agencies  having  collateral 
or  related  functions  in  the  field  of  his  as- 
signed responsibility. 

2.  Maintain  active  liaison  for  the  exchange 
of  information  and  advice  with  the  military 
departments  and  other  Department  of  De- 
fense agencies. 

3.  Make  full  use  of  established  facilities 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
military  departments  and  other  Department 
of  Defense  agencies  rather  than  unneces- 
sarily duplicating  such  facilities. 

4.  Maintain  liai  Jon  with  and  assist  all  in- 
formation media  with  respect  U>  matters 
relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

5.  Maintain  liaison  with  and  assist  na- 
tional and  civic  organlzatlon.s  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

B.  The  channel  of  communication  for 
direction  and  guidance  in  public  affairs 
matters  of  concern  to  unified  and  specified 
commands  shall  be  directly  between  those 
commands  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
whenever  such  matters  are  determined  by 
the  commander  of  such  a  command  to  re- 
quire direct  control  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  mission  assigned  to  his  command,  or 
whenever  so  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
(Public  Affairs)  is  assigned  staff  responsi- 
bility as  to  such  matters  and  he  is  nuthor- 
ized  to  communicate  directly  as  to  them 
with  commander.s  of  unified  and  speclfipd 
commands,  coordinating  on  operational  mat- 
ters with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and.  a.s 
appropriate,  with  the  military  departments 

C.  Public  affairs  matters  affecting  service 
components  within  unified  and  specified 
commands,  except  as  provided  above,  will 
continue  to  be  handled  In  military  depart- 
ment channels. 

D.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, their  civilian  assistants  and  the  mil- 
itary personnel  in  such  departments  shall 
fully  cooperate  with  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Public  Affairs!  and  lils  staff  in  a 
continuous  effort  ':o  achieve  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
to  carry  out  effectively  the  direction,  author- 
ity and  control  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense. 

V.    AUTHORITIES 

A,  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Public  Affairs),  In  the  course  of  exercising 
full  staff  functioiis,  is  hereby  specifically 
delegated  authority  to; 

1.  Issue  instructions  and  one-time  direc- 
tive-type memorandums,  in  writing,  appro- 
priate to  carrying  out  policies  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  his  assigned 
fields  of  responsibilities  in  accordance  with 
Department  of  Defense  Directive  5025  1.  In- 
structions to  the  military  departments  will 
be  issued  through  the  Secretaries  of  those 
departments   or    their   designees. 


2.  Obtain  such  reports  and  information 
(in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  Directives  7700.1  and 
5158  1)  and  a.5sistance  from  the  military  de- 
partments and  other  Department  of  De- 
fense agencies  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  his  assigned  functions. 

3.  Act  as  the  sole  agency  at  the  seat  of 
government  for  all  elements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  the  release  of  of- 
ficial Information  for  publication  through 
any   form   of  information   media. 

4  A.ssure  the  Implementation  of  all  public 
affairs  policies  and  procedures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  integration  of 
all  Department  of  Defense  public  affairs 
plans,  programs  and  related  activities. 

5.  Establish  the  criteria  and  be  the  ap- 
proving authority  for  all  credentials  re- 
quired by  the  US.  news-gathering  media  rep- 
resentatives traveling  in  or  outside  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  coverage  of 
official  Department  of  Defense  activities. 

6.  Monitor  military  participation  In  public 
exhibitions,  demonstrations  and  ceremonies 
of  national  or  International  significance. 

7.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Public  Affairs)  shall  be  the  sole 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
coordination  of  all  matters  covered  by  this 
directive  with  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of   the  Government,  as  appropriate. 

B  Other  authorities  specifically  delegated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  In  other 
directives  will  be  referenced  In  an  enclosure 
to  this  directive. 

VI.    DEFENSF.    PUBLIC    AKFAIRS    COUNCIL 

There  will  be  a  Defense  Public  Affairs 
Council  to  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Public  Affairs i.  The  Council  shall 
con.'-ist  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Public  Affalrsi,  as  chairman,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Af- 
fairs t  and  the  Chiefs  of  Information  of  the 
Army,    Navy.   Air   Force,    and    Marine   Corps. 

VII,  CANCELLATION 

Dep.irtment  of  Defense  Directive  5122.5 
dated  August  17,  1957,  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Memorandum  of  November  20,  1958. 
Subject:  "Public  Affairs  Responsibility  for 
Unified  and  Specified  Commands"  are 
hereby  canceled. 

Vin     EFFECTIVE    DATE 

This  directive  i-s  effective  upon  publica- 
tion. 

Neil  McElrot, 
Secretary  of  Defense 

Ml-.  THURMOND.  Some  light  was 
thrown  on  the  broadened  duties  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pub- 
lic Affaiis  at  the  press  conference  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell 
Gilpatric  on  July  11.  1961:  and  I  read 
from  pertinent  parts  of  Mr.  Gilpatrics 
press  conference: 

Secondly.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  another 
directive  which  at  long  last  has  been  Issucck 
setting  forth  the  responsibilities  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs,  Mr.  Sylvester.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  concerned 
since  the  beginning  of  this  administration 
by  inquiries  from  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress concerning  efforts  by  Department  of 
Defense  personnel  to  indoctrinate  the  public 
oi:  nonmilitary  matters. 

Our  policy  is  that  military  personnel 
should  In  their  public  appearances  stick  to 
matters  within  their  responsibility.  And.  as 
a  further  step  toward  carrying  out  that 
policy  we  have  assigned  to  Mr.  Sylvester 
and  Mr.  Lennartson  the  responsibility  for 
providing  policy  guidance  not  only  for  all 
public  affairs  activities  of  the  Department 
and  its  entitles,  but  also  for  the  conduct  of 
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any     informational     programs    directed     in 
whole  or  in  part  to  the  general   public. 

Subsequently,  during  the  press  con- 
ference, Secretary  Gilpatric  was  con- 
fronted with  this  question — and  I  quote 
from  the  press  conference: 

May  I  ask  you  another  question  on  that 
other  announcement   .hat  you  had. 

This  Is  really  not  fair  to  ask  a  double- 
barreled  question.  C'n  this  business  that 
Mr.  Sylvester  Is  going  to  expand  upon,  will 
you   enlarge   on   the    need   for   this? 

Mr.  Gilpatrics  f.nswer  wa.s — and  I 
quote  from  the  pres:;  conference: 

Ever  since  we  have  been  here,  we  have  been 
trying  to  stick  to  our  business  here,  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  hr  ve  military  spokesmen 
confine  themselves  to  defense  matters.  We 
are  not  suggesting  by  this  move  that  we  are 
going  to  [sic]  soft  on  lommunlsm  or  that  we 
don't  want  the  militf  ry  to  have  their  own 
views  on  the  svibject  of  what  our  national 
policy  should  be.  But  there  are  other  organs 
and  agencies  of  government  that  speak  for 
those  other  areas.  W<  Just  think  that  with- 
in this  Department  we  ought  to  have  policies 
which  will  enable  sp>ol".esmen  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  stick  to  military  matters. 

Last  Friday.  July  21,  1961,  two  stories 
of  paiticular  signilicance  appeared  in 
tlie  press.  I  ask  im?  nimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remark? . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  21,   1961] 

Study    Asserts    Miltary    Rightists    Raise 

Obstacies  to  K-;NNEt>Y  Proc.ram 

(By  David  Burnham) 

A  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
memorandum  has  warned  that  rightwlng 
propaganda  activities  oy  military  officers  may 
create  "important  otwstacles "  to  President 
Kennedy's  programs. 

The  study,  prepared  for  Committee  Chair- 
man J.  William  Fu:.bright,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  was  made  available  to  United 
Press  International  yesterday. 

The  report  said  there  was  "considerable 
d.inger '  In  allowing  the  military  to  con- 
tinue lis  present  involvement  In  certain 
types  of  political  campaigns  In  the  United 
States. 

STUDY    CITKS     11    CASES 

The  staff  study  included  a  list  and  cap- 
sule description  of  1 1  cases  of  "education 
and  propaganda  acti'itles  of  military  per- 
sonnel" which  have  been  uncovered  during 
the  last  year. 

"These  propaganda  activities"  It  said  "may 
well  become  Important  obstacles  to  public 
acceptance  of  the  Presidents  program  and 
leadership.  If  they  arc   not  already," 

A  second  congress :onal  commltttee  has 
launched  a  behind-ti.e-scenes  investigation 
of  the  activities  mertloned  In  the  Senate 
report.  It  was  learned 

The  memorandum  said  the  nature  of  the 
various  propaganda  activities  has  varied. 
"But  running  througl,  all  of  them  Is  a  cen- 
tral theme  that  the  pr  mary,  If  not  exclusive, 
danger  to  this  country  is  lnt*rnal  Commu- 
nist infiltration."  it  said. 

The  report  said  the  "thesis  of  the  nature 
of  the  Communist  thrr-at  often  is  developed 
by  equating  social  legislation  with  socialism 
and  the  latter  with  coirmuniem," 

"Much  of  the  adm  nlstration's  domestic 
legislative  program  u:idcr  this  philosophy 
would  be  characterized  as  steps  toward  com- 
munism "    the    memorandum    continued. 

"This  view  of  the  Communist  menace  ren- 
ders foreign  aid.  cultural  exchanges,  dis- 
armament negotiation.s  and  other  interna- 
tiunal  programs  as  extremely  wa&ttful  if  not 
actually  subversive."  It  said. 


The  memorandum  said  that  during  the 
long  haul  of  the  cold  war  that  "radicalism 
on  thf  right  can  be  expected  to  have  great 
mass  aj^peal.  It  offers  the  simple  solution, 
easily  understood:  Scourging  of  the  devils 
within  the  body  politic,  or,  In  the  exti-eme, 
la.'-hiug  out  at  the  enemy." 

Staff  investigators  with  the  second  con- 
gressional committee  said  the  recent  rash  of 
political  propaganda  activities  apparently 
.stems  from  a  top  secret  directive  Issued  by 
the  National  Security  Council  In  1958, 

Immediately  after  the  directive  was  sent 
to  the  Pentagon,  they  said,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Issued  an  order  directing  the  serv- 
ices to  establish  Individual  cold  war  pro- 
grams. 

The  Senate  study  called  on  President  Ken- 
nedy to  reconsider  the  1958  National  .Secu- 
rity Council  directive. 

It  also  called  for  an  examination  of  the 
relationships  between  the  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Institute,  the  Institut-e  for  A:neri- 
can  Strategy,  the  Richardson  Foundation, 
the  National  War  College,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff, 

It  said  this  examination  should  try  to 
determine  whether  "these  relationshii)s  do 
not  amount  to  official  support  for  a  view- 
point In  variance  with  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration." 

While  admitting  that  the  parallel  might 
seem  "far  fetched,"  the  report  mentioned 
the  revolt  of  the  French  generals  a.'  "an 
example  of  the  ultimate  danger." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  21,  1961] 

US    Curbs  Officers  in  Rightwing  Talks 

(By  Cabell  Phillips) 

Washington.  July  20. — The  Defens<t  De- 
partment has  Issued  a  directive  placirg  re- 
straints on  the  freedom  of  military  officers 
to  advocate  rightwlng  political  theories  in 
official  public  appearances. 

Tills  action  resulted  from  a  critical  memo- 
randum from  Senator  J,  W,  Fulbright,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Arkansas,  to  the  White  Housi;  and 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa:iiara. 
Mr.  Fulbright  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  iremo- 
randum,  written  a  month  ago.  came  to  light 
today. 

It  cited  a  growing  pattern  of  high  military 
officers  engaging  in  or  sp>onsorlng  a  variety 
of  educational  programs  ostensibly  designed 
to  familiarize  both  their  troops  anc,  the 
civilian  community  with  the  problemr.  and 
issues  of  the  cold  war.  Such  programs.  It 
was  contended,  often  veer  into  rlghi;wing 
radicalism,  which  expounds  positions  that 
are  at  variance  with  established  goals  and 
policies  of  the  Government. 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  Fulbright 
memorandum,  and  a  subsequent  confer- 
ence between  the  Senator  and  Mr.  McNa- 
mara.  a  directive  was  issued  reinforcini?  the 
authority  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs  to  provide  "policy  guidance 
(for)  •  •  •  the  conduct  of  any  Informa- 
tion programs  directed  In  whole  or  In  part 
to  the  general  public." 

HOUSE     PANEL     INQUIRY 

Another  outgrowth  of  the  memorandun:. 
it  was  learned  today,  was  the  decision  bj  the 
Government  Information  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Representative  John  E.  Moss, 
Democrat,  of  California,  to  open  Its  own  In- 
quiry Into  the  field.  A  spokesman  for  the 
committee  said  today  that  the  group  had 
completed  a  staff  study  of  what  he  described 
as  "rightwing  propaganda  by  the  mllitiry." 
He  also  said  that  a  field  Investigator  would 
start  on-the-scene  studies  next  week  cover- 
ing a  number  of  Army  and  Navy  Installarlons 
in  this  country. 

Senator  Fulbright  refused  commem  to- 
dny  beyond  saying  that  such  a  memorandum 
h,id  been  prepared  for  his  use  by  the  stjiff  of 
the   Foreign   Relations  Committee   and  that 


he  had  transmitted   It  to   the  Secretary   of 
Defense. 

However,  It  Is  known  that  his  concern,  as 
well  as  that  of  Representative  Moss,  Is  di- 
rected exclusively  at  so-called  extremists 
among  military  officers  who  utilize  the  pub- 
lic anxiety  over  the  cold  war  to  stir  up  ex- 
travagant fears  about  the  dangers  of  Com- 
munist subversion  within  the  Governmem 
and  among  domestic  institutions, 

SOME     seminars     EXCLUDED 

They  exclude  from  their  concern  those 
cold  war  seminars  and  institutes  that  stay 
clear  of  partisan  political  implications. 

The  22-page  Fulbright  memorandum  cited 
a  dozen  Instances  In  which  military  officers 
either  participated  In,  or  actively  sponsored, 
a  variety  of  "forums,"  "seminars."  "schools." 
and  "alerts"  designed  to  Increase  public 
awareness  "of  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
menace."    It  went  on: 

"The  content  no  doubt  has  varied  from 
program  to  program  but  running  through 
all  of  them  is  a  central  theme  that  the 
primary.  If  not  exclusive,  danger  to  this 
country  is  Internal  Communist  Infiltration 
Past  and  current  International  difficulties 
are  often  attributed  to  this,  or  ascribed  to 
'softness,'  'sellouts,'  'appeasements.'  etc 
Radical  rightwlng  speakers  dominate  the 
programs," 

COLD   WAR   DIRECTIVE 

The  mi  morandum  noted  that  much  of  the 
activity  complained  of  had  been  Justified  on 
the  ground  that  It  was  In  Implementation  of 
a  "cold  war"  directive  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  prepared  in  1956. 

"The  view  of  the  menace  of  the  coid  war 
described  above  already  has  a  great  appeal  to 
the  public.  If  the  military  is  Infected  with 
this  virus  of  rightwing  radicalism,  the  danger 
is  worthy  of  attention.  If  it  believes  the 
public  is,  the  danger  Is  enhanced.  If,  by  the 
process  of  the  military  'educating'  the  public, 
the  fevers  of  both  groups  are  raised,  the 
danger  Is  great  Indeed." 

Among  the  recommendations  offered  by 
Senator  Fulbright   were   the  following 

That  the  cold  war  directive  be  reconsidered 

That  the  White  House  and  Pentagon  cea-^e 
treating  such  propaganda  activities  as  iso- 
lated disciplinary  problems  by  bringing  them 
under  stricter  civilian  control. 

That  the  role  of  the  National  War  College 
in  providing  Instruction  on  cold  war  prob- 
lems be  reviewed,  and  particularly  the  rela- 
tion to  the  college  of  such  private  groups  a^s 
the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute,  the 
Institute  for  American  Strategy,  and  the 
Richardson  Foundation. 

The  Defense  Department  directive,  which 
was  Issued  on  July  10,  falls  short  of  encom- 
passing all  these  recommendations.  In  ef- 
fect. It  does  no  more  than  reiterate  the 
broad  responsibility  in  the  field  of  education 
and  Information  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs. 

But  among  the  special  functions  it  spe;is 
out  is  his  authority  to  provide  guidance  lor 
all  Informational  programs  directed  in  whole 
or  In  part  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  One  of  these  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  again 
over  the  byline  of  Cabell  Phillips.  The 
article  is  entitled  "United  States  Curbs 
Officers  in  Right- Wing  Talks."  The 
Phillips  article  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  previous  article  by  this  writer  in  the 
June  18  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  other  story  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times-Herald,  over  the 
byline  of  David  Burnham  of  the  UPI.  and 
is  entitled  "Study  Asserts  Military 
Rightists  Raise  Obstacles  to  Kennedy 
Program."  The  Burnham  article  at- 
tributes a  critical  study  of  military  lead- 
ers' anticommunist  indoctrination  activ- 
ities to  a  memorandum  of  the  Senate 
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Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  New 
York  Times  article  is  a  commentary  on 
the  same  memorandimi,  and  is  attrib- 
uted by  the  Times  article  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  de- 
scription of  the  memorandum  referred 
to  in  the  two  later  articles  with  the  ar- 
ticle published  over  Tabell  Phillip's  by- 
line in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18. 
One  cannot  escape  the  conclusion,  after 
such  a  comparison,  that  the  June  18 
article,  written  by  Cabell  Phillips,  was 
based  on  the  content  of  the  memoran- 
dum referred  to  in  the  subsequent 
articles. 

Ui>on  reading  these  articles  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  July  12,  1961,  I  im- 
mediately attempted  by  every  means 
known  to  me  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  on  which  the  articles  were 
based,  and  which  had  obviously  been 
released  to  the  press.  To  date,  I  have 
still  been  unable  either  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  memorandum  or  to  see  its  text. 
According  to  the  article  in  the  July  21 
issue  of  the  Times,  the  memorandum 
was  the  basis  of  affirmative  action  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  news  re- 
port states: 

The  Defense  Department  has  issued  a  di- 
rective placing  restraints  on  the  freedom  of 
military  officers  to  advocate  right-wing  polit- 
ical theories  In  ofiBclal  public  appearances. 

This  action  resulted  from  a  critical  memo- 
randum from  Senator  J.  W.  Pttlbright. 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  to  the  White  House 
and  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  Mr.  Ftjt.bright  Is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
memorandum,  written  a  month  ago,  came  to 
light  today. 

On  the  morning  of  July  21,  I  issued 
a  news  release  with  regard  to  these  ar- 
ticles and  the  memorandum  which  they 
discussed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  news  release  of  July  21 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ST.^TEMENT     BY     SENATOR     StROM     THURMOND, 

Democrat,  or  South  Casolina,  on  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committex  Memoran- 
dum About  Curbing  Military  Speakers  on 
THE  Subject  of  Communism,  July  21.  1961 
The  reports  of  the  morning  press  reveal   a 
dastardly   attempt   to   intimidate   the   com- 
manders of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  prevent 
those  commanders  from  teaching  their  troops 
the  nature  of  the  menace  of  world  commu- 
nism.   This  constitutes  a  serious  blow  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  Is  all  the 
more  alarming  because  the  move  originated, 
according  to  press  reports,  in  a  committee 
of  the  U.8.  Senate. 

The  principal  source  of  strength  of  the 
United  States  lies  in  an  understanding  by 
our  citizens  of  the  principles  of  government 
on  which  our  country  was  founded  and  the 
vast  gulf  between  these  principles  and  the 
Insidious  nature  of  world  communism. 
There  is  particular  need  for  such  an  under- 
standing by  members  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  about 
38  percent  of  the  American  troops  captured 
by  the  Communists  in  Korea  are  reported 
to  have  given  comfort  to  the  enemy.  Only 
thorough  training  of  our  troops  can  bring 
such  an  understanding.  They  must  know 
and  understand  their  enemy,  and  so  must 


the  American  public — and  too  many  do  not 
fully  understand  the  Insidious  nature  and 
operations  of  world  communism 

The  memorandum  which  originated  within 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  according  to  press  reports,  charged 
that  the  military  is  teaching  the  troops  that 
our  defeats  In  the  war  against  communism 
are  the  results  of  appeasement  and  a  "soft 
attitude"  by  our  own  Government.  I  hope 
the  charge  is  correct,  for  it  refortifies  my  be- 
lief that  our  military  officers  do  understand 
the  threat  from  communism,  and  are  glv- 
In^,  their  personnel  the  truth,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  is  the  on'.y  means  by  which 
our  troops  can  be  equipped  to  comb.it  effec- 
tively the  Communist  evil. 

In  the  Defense  Departmrnt  among  mili- 
tary personnel  lies  the  real  bastion  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  Communist 
threat,  an  understanding  and  knowledge 
long  since  lacking  In  the  White  House,  the 
State  Department,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
National  Government,  if  we  are  to  Judge  by 
their  actions.  Suppression  of  the  military's 
dissemination  of  this  knowledge  would  be 
disastrous. 

If  the  military  teaches  the  true  nature  of 
communism.  It  must  necessarily  teach  that 
communism  Is  fundamentally  socialism. 
V7hen  socialism,  in  turr  Is  understood,  one 
cannot  help  but  realize  that  many  of  the 
domestic  programs  advocated  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  of  those  adopted,  fall 
clearly  within  the  category  of  socialism. 
Military  leaders  In  this  case  are  rightly 
teaching  the  truth,  and  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  truth  can  and  does  hurt. 

I  have  requested  a  copy  of  the  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  stiiff  of  the  Foreign 
Rel.itions  Committee  from  the  committee 
and  from  its  chairman,  but  have  been  re- 
fused a  copy,  although  It  was  released  to 
the  press  yesterday.  I  am  advl.^ed  by  an- 
other member  of  the  committee  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  memorandum,  and  that 
the  action  with  regard  to  this  matter  was 
taken  exclusively  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  am  glad  and  relieved  to  learn 
that  the  full  committee  did  not  Join  in  this 
damaging  action,  and  I  hoj>e  the  press  will 
give  full  coverage  to  the  fact  that  this  at- 
tempt to  Intimidate  military  commanders 
h.^.s  no  broad  support  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  AlLhough  the 
memorandum  itself  is  not  available,  the 
news  stories  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
gave  the  meat  of  the  memorandum  and 
the  basis  of  the  criticism  of  the  anti- 
Communist  indoctrinations  by  our  mili- 
tary leaders.  Mr.  President,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  what  type  of  information 
is  being  disseminated  by  our  military 
leaders  which  the  American  public  can- 
not be  trusted  to  evaluate  for  itself.  The 
basis  of  the  criticism  of  our  militanv' 
leaders'  anti-Communist  indoctrination 
material  is  in  fact  just  as  revealing  as 
the  secrecy  of  the  methods  and  means  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  intimidate  and  gag 
these  military  leaders. 

No  specific  instances  or  quotations 
from  military  officers  are  included  in 
these  press  reports  of  the  memorandum, 
which  supposedly  prompted  the  curb  on 
anti- Communist  indoctrination  by  mili- 
tai'y  leaders.  The  press  reports  do  quote 
the  memorandum,  however,  as  saying — 

The  content  no  doubt  has  v.iried  from 
program  to  program  but  running  through  all 
of  them  Is  a  central  theme  that  the  pri- 
mary. If  not  exclusive,  danger  to  this  country 
Is  internal  Communist  infiltration.  Past 
and  current  International  difficulties  are 
often  attributed  to  this,  or  £iscrlbed  to  "soft- 
ness," "sellouts,"  "appeasement,"  etc. 


Mr.  President,  I  personally  find  it 
hard — in  fact,  almost  impossible — to  be- 
lieve that  our  military  leaders  underrate 
the  threat  to  our  country  from  tlie  armed 
forces  and  armed  might  of  the  Commu- 
nist.'-, cr  that  our  military  leaders  rele- 
gate the  threat  constituted  by  tlie  Com- 
munist armed  forces  to  a  secondary 
position  among  the  overall  threats  of 
the  many-sided  Communist  aggression. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  come  in  contact 
with  many  of  our  top  military  leaders. 
both  recently  and  over  a  period  of  years: 
and  I  have  found  them  highly  concerned 
with  the  continuous  buildup  of  armed 
mi!;ht  by  Communist  nations  and  tli* 
threat  to  the  free  world  whicli  such  a 
buildup  constitutes. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Prosident,  our 
military'  leaders  would  be  blind  if  they 
did  not  recognize,  and  would  be  derelict 
in  their  duty  if  they  did  not  state,  that 
communism  constitutes  a  much  broader 
threat  in  its  total  nature  than  that  ex- 
clusively comprised  by  their  armed 
force.s  Indeed,  the  ?;ains  by  communi.sm 
over  peoples  and  territories  had  stemmed, 
not  primarily  from  military  actions  of 
the  Communists,  but  from  other  meth- 
ods of  aggression  to  which  they  have  re- 
sorted, and.  indeed,  to  our  own  softness. 
naivete,  and  appeasement  of  them.  For 
Instance,  Communist  Russia  did  not  oc- 
cupy and  conquer  by  military  micrht 
alone  the  territory  and  peoples  of  East- 
eiTi  Europe.  They  are  not  in  Berlin,  in 
Germany,  and  in  Poland  solely  by  virtue 
of  their  military  successes.  These  pains 
were  secured  by  the  Rus.sians  throimh 
the  means  of  negotiation  at  Yalta  and  at 
Potsdam.  China  did  not  fall  to  the  Com- 
munists just  because  of  their  superior 
military  potential,  for  there  is  serious 
doubt  that  they  would  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  the  absence  of  the  official  atti- 
tude by  our  own  Government,  based  on 
the  stated  belief  by  our  leaders  that  the 
CommunLst  Chinese,  under  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Choi  En-lai,  v.ere  no  more 
than  a^yrarian  reformer.^.  Coming  to  a 
more  recent  period,  our  gullibility  again 
resulted  in  Communist  gains  when  our 
Government  lent  its  support  to  the  Red 
dictator  of  Cuba  when  he  made  his  bid 
for  power. 

Mr.  President.  t!ie  terms  "appease- 
ment" and  "soft  on  communi.sm  '  are 
difficult  to  define,  and  are  susceptible  of 
being  interpreted  with  rather  broad  lati- 
tude, when  applied  to  any  specific  action 
or  actions  of  Govenmient;  but  if,  how- 
ever, they  are  broad  enough  to  embrace 
an  almost  fantastic  guUibility,  the  terms 
are  applicable  to  our  previous  actions 
and  are  in  no  small  measure  responsible 
for  many  of  the  Communist  gains. 
There  can  be  no  truthful  denial  that  our 
country  and  its  leaders  have,  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past,  accepted  the  most 
thinly  veiled  Communist  fronts  for 
whatever  they  purported  themselves  to 
be.  In  short,  we  have  been  naive  to  the 
point  of  stupidity,  and  thereby  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  Communist 
successes.  If,  therefore,  our  military 
leaders  are  stating  the  full  and  complete 
facts  about  our  dealings  with  commu- 
nism, as  they  have  been  revealed  in  offi- 
cial documents  of  our  Government,  one 
could  easily  and  logically  assume  from 
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such  facts  that  many  of  our  past  de- 
feats by  communism  are  attributable,  at 
least  in  part,  to  softness  by  us  toward 
communism  and,  in  .some  instances,  to 
outright  appeasement  of  communism  by 
our  Goveriunent. 

The  articles  of  July  21  also  quote  the 
memorandum  purportedly  responsible 
for  the  official  actions  taken  to  hush 
military  leaders  as  saying  that  "the 
thesis  of  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
threat  often  is  developed  by  equating 
social  legislation  wilh  socialism  and  the 
latter  with  communism."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  research  .has  revealed  no  in- 
stances of  a  military  leader  using  this 
specific  approach;  but  our  military  lead- 
ers might  well  justifiably  use  such  an 
approach,  for  it  is  correct.  About  S^a 
months  before  Nikita  Khrushchev  visited 
the  United  States,  he  stated: 

We  cannot  expect  the  Americans  to  Jump 
fr>.';ii  capitalism  to  communism,  but  we  can 
as.sist  their  elected  leaders  in  giving  Ameri- 
cans small  doses  of  socialism,  until  they  sud- 
denly awake  to  find  they  have  communism. 

The  enemy  at  least  is  blunt  and  candid 
about  the  nature  of  the  threat  it  consti- 
tutes to  our  liberty.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  candor  about  the  qualities  and 
nature  of  the  enemy  on  the  part  of  our 
military,  who  are  sworn  to  defend  our 
Constitution  against  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic,  is  an  impropriety  on  their 
part  which  must  be  curtailed.  How 
absurd  can  we  be? 

Mr.  President,  for  anyone  who  really 
wants  to  know,  there  is  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial available  equating  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism. Some  of  the  best  authorities 
on  their  equivalence  are  the  Communists 
and  Socialists  themselves.  For  instance, 
in  July  1956,  there  appeared  in  another 
organ  of  the  Commimist  Party,  U.S.A.. 
Masses  and  Mainstream,  an  article  en- 
titled "Is  There  a  Common  Ground?" 
This  article  was  written  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole, 
a  British  Socialist  writer.  In  this  ar- 
ticle on  Communist  policy  the  writer  sets 
forth  four  fundamental  areas  of  total 
agreement  between  socialism  and  com- 
munism. Two  of  these  aresis  are  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  the  question  of 
whether  welfare  statism,  socialism,  and 
communism  may  be  equated  with  ac- 
curacy. In  listing  and  discussing  the 
areas  of  common  ground  between  social- 
ism and  communism,  this  article  states: 

First  and  most  obviously,  the  belief  that 
the  essential  instruments  of  production 
ought  to  be  collectively  owned  and  used  In 
the  service  of  the  whole  society  and  Its  people 
and  furthering  the  common  Interest  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  They  are  all 
against  capitalism — that  is  against  private 
exploitation  of  the  world'H  resources,  and 
all  those  who  work  upon  them  for  the  pur- 
suit of  private  profit. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  Mr.  President, 
that  communism  and  socialism  must  be 
equated  in  their  antagonism  to  and  an- 
tipathy for  the  concept  of  private  prop- 
erty and  the  profit  motive,  which  is  the 
essence  of  our  economic  system. 

The  article  continues: 

Secondly,  Communists  and  Socialists  agree 
in  seeking  to  establish  for  all  peoples  some 
sort  of  welfare  sta^e  or  society. 

These  assertions  are  made  by  a  Com- 
munist and  printed  in  an  organ  of  Com- 


munist policy  for  the  guidance  of  Com- 
munists. These  are  facts — facts  about 
communism,  and,  incidentally,  about 
socialism.  There  is  no  attempt  by  the 
Communists  to  conceal  the  close  rela- 
tionship and  overwhelming  similarity 
between  communism  and  socialism.  Yet, 
according  to  the  press  reports,  the  mem- 
orandum prepared  and  forwarded  tci  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense insists  that  our  military  leaders 
must  be  prevented  from  stating  these 
same  facts  to  their  troops  and  to  the 
American  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Is  Th(;re  a 
Common  Ground?"  by  G.  D.  H.  <role, 
appearing  in  volume  9.  No.  6  of  Mjisses 
and  Mainstream,  dated  July  1959,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  poirt  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  There  a  Common  Ground? 
(By  G.  D.  H.  Cole) 

"Socialism  and  communism  have  nothing 
in  common."  These  are  the  opening  vords 
of  a  statement  Issued  last  month  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Socialist  International.  AVhat 
nonsense  they  are.  Indeed,  what  non.sense 
even  those  who  ajiproved  the  statement  :nust 
know  them  Xo  be.  I  do  not  dispute  that 
there  are  Immense  and  deep  difference!!  be- 
tween the  doctrines  upheld  by  the  Social 
Democratic  and  Labor  Parties  which  form 
the  Socialist  International  and  those  upiheld 
by  the  Communist  Parties  which  until  the 
other  day  were  united  In  the  Comlnform. 
But  even  between  these  two  groups — neither 
of  which  can  be  completely  Identified  with 
socialism  or  communism — it  Is  sheer  non- 
sense to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  com- 
mon. The  differences  between  them  may 
be  wide  and  deep  enough  to  stand  formidably 
In  the  way  of  cooperation:  but,  even  so, 
there  are  beyond  question  many  Ideas  that 
are  common  to  both.  Pully  as  much  as 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  Ortho- 
dox have  in  common  that  they  are  all  Chris- 
tian churches.  Social  Democrats,  and  Com- 
munists of  the  late  Comlnform  brand,  and 
also  Yugoslav  Communlst.s,  Nenni  Socialists 
In  Italy,  and  the  Socialists  of  the  Asian  In- 
ternational are  all  Socialists,  albeit  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  with  different  traditions. 

What  have  they  in  common?  First  and 
most  obviously,  the  belief  that  the  essential 
Instruments  of  production  ought  to  be  col- 
lectively owned  and  used  in  the  service  of  the 
whole  society  and  it*  people  and  for  further- 
ing the  common  Interests  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  They  are  all  against  capital- 
ism— that  is  against  private  exploitation  of 
the  world's  resources,  and  of  those  who  work 
upon  them,  for  the  pursuit  of  private  profit. 
They  may  hold  varying  views  about  the  most 
appropriate  forms  of  collective  or  social  own- 
ership; but  this  Is  not  an  issue  on  which  a 
sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  Communist 
and  Socialist  views.  It  is  not  a  matter  on 
which  Social  Democrat*  are  In  full  agree- 
ment, or  on  which  there  is  a  single,  uniform 
Communist  dogma  applicable  to  all  countries 
or  to  all  branches  of  production  or  service. 

Second.  Communists  and  Socialists  agree 
In  seeking  to  establish  for  all  peoples  some 
sort  of  welfare  state  or  society.  In  which 
great  attention  is  paid  to  providing  the 
widest  possible  social  and  educational  op- 
portunities, a  high  degree  of  economic  se- 
curity, adequate  conditions  of  living  for 
children  and  old  people  as  well  as  for  the 
wocklng  producers,  good  and  generally  avail- 
able health  services,  and  a  host  of  other 
social  services  resting  on  a  recognition  of 
basic  human   claims.     Here  again,   there  is 


no  sharp  line  between  Communists  and  So- 
cial Democrats:  there  are  differences  in 
what  is  done  and  advocated  under  different 
conditions  from  one  country  to  another;  but 
there  is  no  difference  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  this  wide  field  of  social  action. 

Third,  it  Is  a  matter  of  agreement  be- 
tween Communists  and  Social  Democrats 
that  no  one  sound  in  body  and  mind  has 
any  good  claim  to  live  on  the  product  of 
other  men's  labor,  without  contributing  a 
lair  quota  of  his  own.  and  that  accordlnglv 
the  forms  of  unearned  Income  which  allow 
this  ought  to  be  swept  away.  There  arc 
differences  concerning  the  means  of  bring- 
ing this  about,  and  the  speed  at  which  it 
should  be  done;  but  there  is,  I  think,  no  dif- 
ference concerning  the  end  In  view;  though 
there  are  differences  both  between  Commu- 
nists and  Social  Democrats  and  also  within 
both  groups  about  the  extent  of  economic 
equality  that  is  consistent  with  Socialist 
principles. 

Fourth,  Social  Democrats  and  Commu- 
nists are  as  one  in  believing  that  the  main 
responsibility  for  the  building  of  the  new 
society  rests  on  the  working  class,  and  that 
the  organized  working  class  movement  must 
supply  the  main  driving  force  for  its  achieve- 
ment. There  are,  Indeed,  deep  differences 
about  the  ways  in  which  the  workers  should 
organize  themselves  lor  this  purpoee,  and 
about  the  methods  they  should  use  in  order 
to  carry  off  the  victory.  But  there  Is  a  com- 
mon belief  in  the  creative  function  of  the' 
working  class  and  about  its  historic  mission 
to  create  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  class- 
less society. 

These  are  four  very  large  and  important 
points  of  agreement  between  Socialists  and 
Communist*  of  every  sort  and  kind,  and 
they  are  so  plain  that  It  is  evidently  ridicu- 
lous to  ignore  them.  Indeed,  the  leaders  of 
the  Socialists  International  cannot  possibly 
be  taken  as  meaning  what  they  say:  what 
they  do  mean  is  that,  despite  all  that  various 
forms  of  socialism  and  communism  have 
in  common,  their  points  of  difference  with 
the  Comlnform  parties  are  so  deep  and  so 
Important  as  to  render  any  cooperation  im- 
possible. 

Is  this  really  the  case?  And  if  it  is.  where 
Is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  Are  the  Yugoslav 
Communists  to  be  put  beyond  the  pale  be- 
cause they  are  Communists,  through  their 
deviations  have  been  most  vehemently  de- 
nounced by  the  Comlnform  leaders — at  any 
rate  until  the  quite  recent,  post-Stalin 
change  of  front?  Are  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, or  only  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  satellites,  held  to  be  untouchable?  What 
is  to  be  said  about  the  major  Italian  Social- 
ist party,  headed  by  Nennl,  which  has  cooper- 
ated with  the  Italian  Communists,  but  has 
never  accepted  communism?  What  of  the 
Asian  Socialists  who  mistrust  the  Socialist 
International  as  failing  to  show  a  sufficient 
hoetiltty  to  colonialism  and  imperialism.' 
Aie  they,  t/jo.  to  be  ostracized?  And  finally, 
what  of  the  miscellaneous  Socialist  or  Com- 
munist groups  that  are  usually  dubbed 
"Trotskyites,"  and  are  certainly  no  friends 
to  the  communism  practiced  in  the  Soviet 
Union?  Are  they,  too,  beyond  the  pale,  and. 
if  so,  is  it  because  they  are  Communists,  or 
rather  because  they  are  a  nuisance  to  the 
main  organizations  of  both  communism  and 
social  democracy? 

These  questions  are  not  easy  to  answer 
as  they  no  doubt  would  be  if  there  were 
really  two  utterly  different  doctrines — social- 
ism and  communism — each  offering  a  co- 
herent body  of  opinion  plainly  and  com- 
pletely different  from  the  other's.  This 
however.  Is  not  the  situation  with  which 
we  are  actually  faced.  Social  Democrats 
and  Communists  do  differ  deeply,  in  ways 
that  involve  strong  emotions  as  well  as  con- 
flicting arguments:  but  they  do  not  differ 
en'.irely — only  in  certain  very  Important  re- 
spects. 
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In  the  Socialist  International's  recent 
statement,  as  In  the  once-famous  declara- 
tion of  the  Second  International  In  1919. 
great  emphasis  Is  put  on  the  Inseparable 
connection  between  socialism  and  democ- 
racy. "We  believe  In  democracy,"  says  the 
statement,  "they  do  not."  What  Is  this 
"democracy,"  which  Is  thus  proclaimed  to  be 
the  impassable  dividing  line?  The  state- 
ment does  not  say:  It  only  adds  that  "with- 
out freedom  there  can  be  no  socialism."  and 
that  "socialism  can  be  achieved  only  through 
democracy."  It  is.  however,  I  think  clear 
that  "democracy"  In  this  context  means  a 
parliamentary  system  based  on  something 
near  universal  suffrage  and  rendering  pos- 
sible the  advance  to  socialism  by  legislative 
and  executive  action  through  a  parliament 
so  chosen  and  through  an  executive  govern- 
ment responsible  to  parliament.  These,  I 
agree,  are  institutions  of  high  importance, 
and  can  be  used,  where  they  exist  and  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  consciousness, 
as  Instruments  for  the  advance  toward  so- 
cialism and,  potentially,  as  means  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  Socialist  society. 

But  what  are  Socialists  expected  to  do 
where  such  Instruments  either  do  not  exist 
at  all.  or  fall  a  long  way  short  of  being 
usable  to  bring  about  fundamental  social 
change?  Is  It  their  task.  In  such  circum- 
stances, to  devote  all  their  energies  to  agi- 
tating for  a  democratic  system  of  responsible 
parliamentary  government  and  to  postpone 
all  attempts  to  establish  socialism  until  they 
have  succeeded  In  establishing  such  a  sys- 
tem and  in  winning  over  a  majority  of  elec- 
tors and  representatives  to  the  Socialist 
cause?  What  are  they  to  do  If,  when  they 
attempt  such  agitation,  they  are  put  in 
prison,  or  even  executed,  and  their  organ- 
izations broken  up  and  proscribed?  What 
are  they  to  do  if  the  road  to  democracy  is 
effectively  barred  by  the  ruling  classes?  Are 
they  not  justified,  in  such  circumstances,  In 
making  a  revolution  and  using  it  to  estab- 
lish not  only  democracy,  as  far  as  It  is  pos- 
sible, but  socialism  as  well?  And,  if  they 
do  make  a  revolution  In  a  society  that  has 
never  experienced  parliamentary  govern- 
ment or  any  sort  of  democracy.  Is  It  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  be  able,  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  revolution,  suddenly  to  establish 
a  fully  democratic  parliamentary  system, 
whereas  It  has  taken  the  most  advanced 
countries  centuries  of  effort  to  achieve  much 
less  than  this?  It  Is  nonsense  to  lay  down, 
lor  all  the  world,  either  that  parliamentary 
democracy  Is  the  only  road  to  socialism  or 
that,  where  the  means  of  advance  toward 
socialism  have  been  made  open  only  by 
revolution,  the  victors  in  the  revolution 
must  at  once  set  up  a  complete  system  of 
parliamentary  democracy  whether  or  not  the 
people  are  ready  for  such  a  system. 

Yet  this  Is  what  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional appears  to  be  calling  on  Socialists  all 
over  the  world  to  do.  I  agree  with  it  In  dis- 
liking Intensely  the  forms  of  one-party  dic- 
tatorship that  have  been  adopted  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  In  countries  that  have  fol- 
lowed the  Soviet  road  and  In  condemning, 
not  merely  the  excesses  of  Stalinism,  but 
also  the  whole  apparatus  of  Communist  dic- 
tatorship, with  its  silencing  of  free  expres- 
sion of  conflicting  opinions  and  its  treat- 
ment of  every  divergence  from  the  party  line 
as  treason  calling  for  condign  punishment. 
I  agree  that  such  methods  poison  socialism 
and  are  deeply  demoralizing  to  those  who 
use  them  or  are  drawn  into  participation  in 
their  use.  I  agree  that  terrible,  horrible 
things  have  been  done  in  the  name  of 
socialism  by  those  who  have  exalted  such 
practices  into  virtues,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  upon  those  who  h.we  been  re- 
sponsible for  such  doings  to  renounce  them. 
and  to  amend  their  ways. 

But,  I  am  conscious  of  the  enormous  difi- 
cultles  which  have  confronted  the  would-be 
builders  of  socialism  in  such  countries  a3 


Russia  and  China:  I  am  not  prepared  to  put 
such  persons,  or  their  parties,  bi'vond  the 
pale,  or  to  refuse  to  adm.lt  tliat  they  had 
valid  reasons  for  not  following  the  parlia- 
mentary-democratic way.  though  I  none  the 
less  take  strong  objection,  on  moral  grounds 
as  well  as  on  grounds  of  Socialist  expediency, 
to  a  great  deal  that  they  have  done. 

Thus,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Russians  could 
have  made  their  revolution  at  all,  or  upheld 
It  against  counterrevolution  and  foreign 
Intervention,  without  resorting  to  largely 
dictatorial  methods.  What  is  called  war 
commtuiism  was,  for  the  most  part,  an  un- 
avoidable consequence  of  civil  war  and  for- 
eign attempts  to  destroy  the  revolution. 
But,  when  the  fighting  was  over,  an  attempt 
cotild  have  been  made,  and  was  not  made, 
to  restore  free  speech,  to  allow  a  resumption, 
even  if  gradual,  of  party  activities,  especially 
by  rival  Socialist  groups,  and  to  enlist  tlie 
free  cooperation  of  those  who  were  prepared 
to  serve  the  new  Russia  and  to  refrain  from 
counterrevolutionary  attempts.  The  rot  set 
in  when.  Instead  of  advancing,  even  cau- 
tiously, in  this  direction,  the  Bolsheviks 
both  substitutea  the  rule  of  their  party  for 
that  of  the  Soviets  and,  within  the  party, 
allowed  democracy  to  be  replaced  by  mono- 
lithic control  by  a  narrow  group  of  leaders, 
thus  opening  the  road  to  Stalin's  personal 
dictatorship  through  his  control  of  the 
party  machine. 

This  fundamentally  wrong  course  arose  out 
of  the  doctrine  of  Lenin  himself.  For  Lenin, 
who  directed  his  entire  thoughts  to  the 
means  of  makln?  the  revolution  rather  than 
to  what  would  need  doing  after  it,  was  the 
begetter  of  the  whole  concept  of  party  dic- 
tatorship, through  not  of  its  sub-^equent  per- 
version under  Stalin's  influence.  Lenin  did 
at  least  believe  in  free  discussion  within  the 
party,  until  a  decision  had  been  reached — 
not  in  the  Imposition  of  policy  from  above 
upon  the  party,  which  would  then  Impose  It 
on  everyone  else.  I  am  opposed  to  Lenin's 
conception  of  dictatorship,  as  well  as  to 
Stalin's.  But  there  i.s  a  real  difference.  A 
good  deal  of  what  Lenin  In.slsted  on  was  un- 
avoidable under  the  conditions  of  war  and 
civil  war:  what  Stalin  and  his  chief  collabo- 
rators— many  of  whom  he  subsequently  liqui- 
dated— set  out  to  do  was  wrong  In  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

That  is  why  I  regard  the  recent  repudia- 
tion of  Stalinism  as  involving  Auch  more 
than  a  mere  rejection  of  the  cult  of  person- 
ality, and  see  it  as  leading  on,  whether  its 
sponsors  wish  or  not,  toward  a  return  to 
democracy  both  within  the  Communist  Party 
and,  presently,  over  a  much  wider  field.  I 
do  not,  however,  see  it  as  necessarily  leading 
to  the  institution  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment on  the  western  model.  I  do  not  think 
that  parliaments  are  neces.sarlly  superior  to 
Soviets,  or  vice  versa.  There  is  more  than 
one  possible  model  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  the  type  th.it  Is  to  be  preferred 
depends  on  the  historic  experience  and  tra- 
dition of  the  people  who  are  to  accept  It  as 
their  way  of  political  life.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  conditions  that  any  humanly 
satisfactory  system  mu.st  be  designed  to 
meet. 

It  must  alUiw  wide  freedom  for  the  ex- 
pression of  divergent  opinions,  within  limits 
that  are  bound  to  exist  in  any  society  and 
will  vary  according  to  the  situation:  It  must 
allow  freedom  to  organize  for  the  further- 
ance of  stich  opinions,  within  similar  limits; 
and  these  freedoms  must  Include  personal 
security  for  those  who  advocate  the  various 
opinions  again.st  arbitrary  arrest  or  liquida- 
tion. To  this  extent,  it  Is  true  that  "with- 
out freedom  there  can  be  no  socialism,"  or 
rather  no  socialism  it  is  legitimate  to  pur- 
sue, though  in  conditions  of  war,  civil  or 
international,  or  of  Immediate  danger  of 
war.  the  limits  will  unavoidably  be  nar- 
rower than  In  conditions  of  peace  and  rela- 
tive security. 


Thus,  in  the  present  situation.  I  not  only 
welcome  the  signs  of  some  appreciation  of 
past  misdeeds  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries,  but  also  believe  that  S<.>cial  E>eni- 
ocrats  must  get  ready  to  hold  out  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  men  with  whom,  despite  all 
their  differences,  they  do  have  a  great  deal  in 
conunon.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  time 
has  come  for  "Comlnform"  Communists  and 
Social  Demor-rats  to  sink  their  differences; 
but  I  do  hold  (1)  that  it  is  time  for  friendly 
discussion  between  the  parties  of  the  So- 
cialist International  and  such  bodies  as  the 
Yugoslav  Communists,  the  Nennl  Socialists, 
and  the  .\.'lan  and  African  ant:-lmptri.illsts, 
and  (2)  it  Is  time,  too,  for  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic parties  to  ask  themselves  seriously 
whether  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  es- 
tablish socialism  In  their  own  countries, 
and  if  not,  why  not. 

I  also  believe  the  time  has  come  for  In- 
dividual Socialists  and  Communists  to  begin 
talking  with  one  another,  very  seriously  and 
with  tlie  least  pos:  Ible  mutual  recrimina- 
tion, about  the  issues  that  divide  them.  In 
the  hope  that  they  mav.  even  If  only  In  the 
long  run,  succeed  in  building  ou  what  Is 
agreed  between  them  a  basis  for  reuniting 
tlie  world  workmg-tlass  movement  for  a 
common  struggle  against  capitalism,  ln>- 
perlallsm,  and  reaction.  Fo»,  Anally,  what 
nonsense  it  la  to  suppose  that  a  Socialist 
world  can  be  built  by  Socialists  (including 
Communists)  who  spend  more  time  and  en- 
ergy in  denouncing  one  another  than  lu 
combating  their  common  enemies, 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  Piesident.  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public  need 
to  know  about  communi;>m  and  this  ar- 
ticle is  very  revealing  concerning  tho 
interrelation  of  conimuni.sm  and  social- 
ism. 

Mr.  Prei.idcnt.  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  some,  even  in  high  places 
in  our  Governmcnl,  are  not  aware  of 
the  interrelation  between  communism 
and  sociali.sm.  and,  inciden 'tally,  social- 
ism is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
welfare  state.  On  January  31,  1961, 
Mr.  Arthur  Scliiesinger.  Ji.,  one  of  the 
otficial  stair  members  of  the  President, 
is  report  to  have  slated  that  tlie  weifaic 
state  is  the  best  defen.se  against  com- 
muni.sm.  Notliing  could  be  more  ab- 
surd and  no  statement  Ls  more  indica- 
tive of  naivete  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  communism  than  this 
statement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  I  made  in  reply  to  this 
comment  of  Mr  Schlesmger's  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Sen.\tor  Strom  Thtrmond. 
Democrat,  op  SotrrH  Carolin.a  on  Senate 
Floor.  February  2,  1961 

Mr.  President,  on  January  31.  the  United 
Press  International  quotes  Mr.  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  Jr  .  presidential  assistant  and 
spcechwnter,  as  asserting  that  the  welfare 
state  is  the  best  defense  against  communism. 
While  the  news  report  states  that  Mr.  Schles- 
lnger emphasizes  that  he  was  speaking  as  an 
individual  and  not  for  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, this  marks  the  first  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  a  person  in  such  an  Influen- 
tial position  in  Government  has  made  such 
an  admission.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Not  only  Is  the  welfare  state  no  defense 
against  communism.  Mr.  President,  but  there 
Is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether,  in  prac- 
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tlcal  effect,  the  welfare  state  Is  even  an  alter- 
uAtive  to  cotnmuniBm.  Both,  in  essence,  are 
founded  on  the  Identical  theoriee  of  state 
socialism  and  are  equally  antagonistic  to 
the  concept  of  private  property.  Under  com- 
munism all  property  is  vested  in  tlie  state; 
under  the  welfare  state,  the  outward  ves- 
tiges or  title  to  property  remain  in  the  In- 
dividual, but  all  meaningful  attributes  of 
property  are  exercised  by  the  state  tlirough 
regulation,  control,  and  taxation.  Whatever 
differences  might  exist  are  differences  In 
form,  rather  than  substance  The  basic 
premise  of  both  communism  and  welfare 
statlsm  is  that  individual  responsibility  and 
initiative  are  unreliable  for  accomplishment 
of  the  goal  for  society  which  both  profess, 
and  their  goal  is  conceived  solely  in  terms  of 
materialistic  values.  Welfare  statlsm  must, 
therefore,  be  equated  with  communism  In 
its  mtstrust  of  Individual  liberty  and  reliance 
on  state  control. 

If  Mr.  Schleslnger  really  meant  to  imply 
that  we  could  avert  communism  by  embrac- 
ing welfare  statlsm,  then  he  is  probably  cor- 
rect; for  it  Is  Improbable  that  efforts  to 
replace  a  political  system  with  an  identical 
one  under  another  name,  or  with  one  differ- 
ing only  in  form,  would  even  be  attempted. 
A  defense  against  comxnuntsm.  however,  the 
welfare  state  could  not  be;  for  between  the 
two.  there  may  be  a  distinction,  but  it  is 
a    distinction    without    a    difference. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Also,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  a 
radio  address  which  I  made  on  April  6, 
19«1,  concerning  the  interrelation  of  the 
welfare  state  and  socialism  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Radio  Aookkss  bt  Senatok  Strom  Tht;smond, 

OzMOCBAT,  or  SotTTH  CAROLINA,  ros  Manion 

Forum  or  thi  Air 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  what  I  consider  to  be  a  need  for  the 
American  people  to  substitute  a  little  nu}re 
realistic  self-appraisal  in  place  of  some  of 
tile  voluminous  self-criUcism  wiUch  appar- 
ently has  become  a  fad  with  Americans. 

Criticism,  when  constructive,  has  a  dis- 
tinct value  to  those  criticized,  and  with  this 
type  of  criticism.  I  have  no  quarrel.  There 
Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  criticism  which 
can  be  made  constructively,  however,  beyond 
which  criticism  becomes  no  more  than  fault- 
finding. As  a  nation,  the  United  States  re- 
ceives adequate  doses  of  faultfinding  from 
our  adversaries,  the  Communists;  and  from 
them,  we  should  exp>ect  the  criticism  to  be 
exaggerated  and  Irresponsible.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Americans  could  acquire  a  na- 
tional inferiority  complex  as  a  result  of 
crltlcUzn  from  these  sources;  but  when  we 
are  subjected  to  an  even  greater  Totume  of 
faviltfinding  originating  from  domestic 
sources,  we  face  the  danger  of  developlxig 
an  inferiority  complex  as  a  national  char- 
acteristic 

For  months,  even  years,  we  have  increas- 
ingly been  Inundated  by  domestically  origi- 
nated faultfinding,  much  of  which  can  be 
classified  as  "gaposls";  for  we  &it  reminded 
constanUy  of  the  "missile  gap,"  the  "dollar 
gap,"  the  "ed  jcatlon  gap."  and  the  "produc- 
tion gap."  to  mention  a  few.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  be  realistically  aware  of  our  deficiencies 
in  order  to  avoid  the  stultiflcatlon  of  self- 
satisfaction;  It  is  another  thing  altogether 
to  undermine  confidence  in  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  our  political  and  economic 
systems. 

We  ar«  engaged  In  a  life  atKl  death  strug- 
gle with  communism,  and  our  surrival  de- 
pends on  our  ability  to  convince  the  world 
of  the  advantages  of  otxr  system  over  oom- 
munlam.    If  we  are  to  succeed.  It  Is  not  suffl- 


dent  for  us  to  know  and  be  able  to  show  the 
worid  the  defects  of  our  opponents'  system, 
for  success  rarely  attends  a  negative  ap- 
proach. We  must  also  understand  and  fully 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  our  own  sys- 
tem In  order  to  convince  others  that  ottr 
system  has  more  to  offer. 

So  obsessed  have  we,  as  a  nation,  and  our 
political  leaders,  become,  that  too  often 
when  referring  to  our  own  system,  a  tone 
of  apology  is  taken.  Particularly  Is  this 
true  when  the  subject  of  discussion  is  eco- 
nomic systems  The  Communists  have 
planted  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  entire 
world  that  the  present  struggle  is  between 
communism  and  capitalism.  Their  propa- 
ganda Is  directed  to  the  differences  In  eco- 
nomic systems,  rather  than  to  the  differences 
between  the  republican  form  of  government 
and  dictatorships.  While  we  should  stress 
the  latter,  there  Is  no  reason  for  falling  to 
meet  the  Communists  In  a  battle  of  ideas 
on  the  merits  of  capitalism  versus  commu- 
nism. Our  economic  system  is.  or  should 
be,  capitalism,  for  it  is  the  only  economic 
system  compatible  with  political  freedom. 
Not  only  does  capitalism  need  no  apology, 
but  if  understood  and  articulately  present- 
ed, It  Is  Irresistible. 

Capitalism  is  no  more  and  no  less  than 
economic  liberty,  and  It  goes  hand  In  hand 
with  political  liberty.  Webster  defines  cap- 
italism as  '"The  economic  system  In  which 
the  ownership  of  land  and  natural  wealth, 
the  production,  distribution  and  exchange 
of  goods,  the  employment  and  reward  of  hu- 
man labor,  and  the  extension,  organization, 
and  operation  of  the  system  itself,  are  en- 
trusted to,  and  affected  by,  private  enter- 
prise and  control  under  competitive  condi- 
tions." Apologies  for  such  a  system  can 
orUy  arise  out  of  ignorance  or  fuzzy  think- 
ing about  it. 

The  essence  erf  capitalism  Is  competition. 
Competition.  In  turn,  decrees  that  produc- 
tion Is  designed  to  accomplish,  not  what 
governmental  authority  tecldes  Is  best,  but 
what  the  individuals  that  comprise  the  so- 
ciety want.  The  Incentive  In  the  system  Is 
geared  to  satisfying  the  Individuals — ^not 
Just  a  few  individuals,  but  the  wants  of  the 
maximum  number  of  Indlriduals.  The  cus- 
tomer is  necessarily  the  center  of  attraction 
under  our  economic  system. 

Communism  cannot  compare  with  capital- 
ism, even  In  the  materialistic  field  on  which 
it  is  based.  The  United  States  has  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  but  our  capital- 
istic system  has  rewarded  us  with  75  percent 
of  all  the  automobiles  and  57  percent  of  all 
the  telephones  in  the  world.  In  one  of  our 
towns  with  a  population  of  less  than  75,000 — 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. — the  people  have  three  or 
four  times  as  many  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  and  dishwashers  as  Moscow  with 
Its  population  of  5  million. 

Admittedly,  our  economic  system  has  its 
up»  and  downs,  as  do  each  of  us  in  our  own 
lives.  But  we  need  to  remember,  that  even 
m  recession,  otir  economic  system  Is  superior. 

The  benefits  of  our  capitalistic  system 
are  not  restricted  to  material  goods,  however. 
Wealth  is  a  tool  by  which  an  Individual  In  a 
free  society  can  express  his  political  liberty. 
The  fruits  of  ot't  economic  system  are  weap- 
ons for  the  protection  of  our  political  sys- 
tem More  important,  capitalism  provides 
the  most  essential  Ingredient  of  a  free  so- 
ciety— the  opportunity  for  each  Individual 
to  achieve  his  own  destiny,  limited  only  by 
the  talents  nature  gave  him  and  the  industry 
with  which  he  develops  and  applies  them. 

In  our  struggle  with  communism,  our  fail- 
ure to  understand  and  appreciate  our  own 
economic  systems  threatens  the  immediate 
loss  of  many  free  world  nations  to  oommu- 
nlstn.  Internally,  the  same  fuxzy  thinking 
opens  the  door  to  the  replacement  of  capital- 
ism with  socialism. 

Because  there  Is  no  Socialist  Party,  as 
such,  of  any  coneeqtience  on  the  American 


political  scene,  many  Americana  discount  the 
socialistic  assault  on  our  economic  system. 
The  SocUilBt  political  party  proved  too  di- 
rect for  Americans,  even  in  a  depression, 
and  the  Socialists  have  adopted  a  itew  ap- 
proach which  is  proving  more  successful. 
It  Is  still  socialism,  pure  and  simple,  but  U 
most  accurately  called  welfare  statlsm.  The 
reason  for  the  success  of  the  new  approach 
after  the  failure  of  earlier  efforts  is  apparent. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Socialist  Party 
effort  is  "nationalizstlon.''  This  lacks  la 
appeal  to  Americans,  for  It  is  too  open  and 
aboveboard.  seeking  to  change  the  form,  as 
well  as  the  substance,  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

Tlie  welfare-state  approach  Is  much  more 
subtle.  Indeed,  nationalization  Is  con- 
demned by  the  welfare-staters.  There  is  no 
need  for  a  separate  political  effort,  for  Its 
concepts  can  be  rationalized  into  harmony 
with  the  platforms  of  existing  political  par- 
ties. This  is  possible  because  the  welfare- 
stater's  approach  Includes  no  change  in  the 
form  of  the  capitalistic  system  Instead,  it 
utilizes  a  subterfuge,  which,  transparent 
though  It  Is,  obviously  deceives  a  great  many 
people  Rather  than  attaining  socialism 
through  ownership  by  the  State,  the  welfare- 
state  concept  achieves  socialism  through 
regulation  and  control  by  the  State,  while 
leaving  the  outward  vestiges  of  ownership 
In  private  hands  Unfortunately,  this  sys- 
tem is  equally  as  destructive  of  capitalism 
as  is  outright  government  ownership  of  ^ 
property  accomplished  by  nationalisation. 

Our  economic  sjrstem,  capitalism,  has 
proved  superior  because  it  has  fostered  un- 
mrp&ssed  creativity,  which,  m  the  framework 
of  economic  production,  takes  the  form  of 
technological  know-how.  In  any  area  of  so- 
ciety, creativity  Is  the  offspring  of  Individual 
liberty.  Its  mortal  enemy  Is  conformity. 
Since  the  welfare  state,  with  Its  centralized 
power,  produces  conformity  as  its  principal 
byproduct,  our  sclentlflc  and  economic  gaps 
^11  grow  proportionately  with  the  growth 
of  the  welfare  state.  Whatever  gaps  now 
exist  can  be  closed  by  renewed  confidence  In, 
and  a  resultant  return  to.  our  traditional 
piolitlcal  and  econonslc  emphasis  on  Individ- 
ual liberty — the  seed  of  creativity.  The  fun- 
damentals of  our  capitalUtlc  system  are 
sound,  and  provide  no  basts  for  an  inferiority 
complex,  foreign  and  domestic  faultfinders  to 
tbe  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  la  only 
when  we  deviate  from  these  fundamentals 
toward  some  form  of  socialism,  such  a£  the 
welfare  state,  that  the  gaps  begin  to  appear. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  victory  In  our  inter- 
national struggle  with  communism  and  our 
Internal  struggle  against  socialism,  all  Amer- 
icans must  oome  to  appreciate  two  basic 
facu:  First,  capitalism  is  the  only  economic 
system  which  will  work  in  a  free  society, 
having  proved  itself  throughout  our  history- 
Second,  welfare  states  are  socialism  In  action; 
and  a  government  In  the  United  States  big 
enough  to  fulfill  the  welfare-state  promises 
of  giving  everyone  everything  he  wants,  must 
necessarily  be  a  government  big  enough  to 
take  everything  we've  got — Including  our 
liberty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  every  American  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  inform  himself  of  the  nature 
and  of  the  total  threat  of  communism. 
Each  American  also  has  an  obligation 
to  help  inform  his  neighbor  concerning 
the  total  threat  of  communism,  and  par- 
ticularly is  this  responsibility  incumbent 
on  those  in  positions  of  respKjnsibility, 
who  have  taken  an  oath  to  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign,  and  domestic.  I, 
personally,  take  this  responsibility  seri- 
ously. I  hare  conUnuoiBly  used  every 
means  at  my  disposal  to  help  Inform  the 
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American  people  on  all  facets  of  the 
Commiinist  menace.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  I  have  sought  to 
disseminate  such  information  is  through 
the  medium  of  my  weekly  report  to  the 
people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  weekly  report  to  the 
people  of  February  6,  April  17,  May  1, 
June  12,  July  3,  and  July  17,  1961,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strom  Thubmond   Reports  to  the  People, 
February    6.    1961 

ETES     WIDE     open? 

There  are  strong  indications  In  the  wind 
that  the  new  administration  is  preparing  to 
go  to  the  conference  table  with  the  Com- 
munlfitfl,  perhaps  at  the  summit  level.  Here 
are  some  of  the  signs :  ( 1 )  President  Ken- 
nedy's statement  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  re- 
lease of  the  two  RB— 47  flyers  "removes  a 
serious  obstacle  to  Improvement  of  Soviet- 
American  relations";  (2)  the  White  House 
censorship  of  Admiral  Burke's  January  27 
speech  in  which  he  attempted  to  say  once 
again  that  the  Kremlin  is  not  to  be  trusted; 
(3)  CBS-TV's  cancellation  of  its  Soviet 
espionage  TV  story;  (4)  a  Newsweek  report 
that  the  27-month-old  U.S.  moratorium  on 
atomic  tests  will  be  continued,  to  Mr.  K.'s 
liking;  (5)  summit  trial  balloons  released  by 
UJJ.  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson;  and  (6) 
recent  conciliatory  statements  by  Messrs. 
Khrushchev  and  Castro,  particularly  Mr.  K.'s 
expressions  of  hope  that  the  new  administra- 
tion would  exhibit  the  same  friendly  at- 
titude toward  the  Soviet  Union  as  that  of 
PD.R. 

I  have  never  felt  that  we  should  slam 
shut  the  door  on  possible  negotiations  with 
any  power,  even  one  as  nefarious  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  must  seek  methods  to  ac- 
complish solution  of  world  problems,  but 
they  must  be  realistic  methods.  We  should 
open  our  eyes  to  cold  hard  facts  before 
entering  into  any  more  Soviet  beartraps. 

Thus  far  our  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munists have  resulted  In  a  series  of  black 
eyes  for  our  side.  The  conferences  at  Te- 
heran, Yalta,  Potsdam,  etc.  have  made  their 
Indelible  marks  on  the  configuration  of  the 
world — unfortunately,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Communists.  During  the  past  25 
years,  the  United  States  had  3,400  meetings 
with  the  Communists,  executing  52  major 
agreements,  50  of  the  52  having  been  abro- 
gated by  the  Reds.  Then  there  was  Mr.  K.'s 
summit  fiasco  of  last  year,  which  I  warned 
against  in  a  newsletter  of  May  16,  1960. 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  case  against 
naively  trying  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
the  Reds,  with  the  expectation  that  these 
agreements  will  be  honored  by  them.  We 
must  realize  that  the  Kremlin  leaders  are 
dedicated  to  materialism  as  against  God,  and 
also  to  a  goal  of  world  domination  at  any 
price.  They  must  sincerely  and  completely 
repudiate  their  stated  aims  and  goals  to  have 
peaceful  coexistence  or  meaningful  negotia- 
tions. In  the  past  they  have  tried  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a  change  In  their  goal  of 
world  communlzation,  but  later  events  have 
proved  that  they  were  only  changes  In  tactics 
to  Insure  attainment  of  their  overall  goal. 

Of  all  the  Indications  of  better  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  most  disturbing  Is  the  report  that  we 
may  continue  our  self-imposed  ban  on  nu- 
clear testing.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion last  week  pointed  up  the  grave  disad- 
vantages of  the  test  ban. 

Former  AEC  Commissioner  Thomas  E.  Mur- 
ray has  warned  repeatedly  that  the  Reds  are 
taking  advantage  of  our  moratorium.  He 
says  they  are  speeding  perfection  of  a  third- 
generation  nuclear  weapon  of  truly  fantastic 


capabilities  and  of  Important  small  nuclear 
weapons  for  use  in  limited  warfare.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  put  this  ban  Into  effect  on 
the  scientific  advice  that  any  type  nuclear 
detonation,  even  underground  tests,  could  be 
detected.  Naturally  pnough,  the  Reds  con- 
curred In  this  advice,  which  proved  to  be 
incorrect.  Still,  however,  the  October  1958 
ban  was  not  lifted,  even  though  Mr.  K.  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated  his  adamant  posi- 
tion against  the  principle  of  international 
inspection  and  control  of  nuclear  tests  and 
all  armaments. 

Another  disturbing  point  I  have  recently 
run  across  Is  a  Gallop  poll  which  says  that  50 
percent  of  the  American  public  believes  that 
we  can  negotiate  away  our  differences  with 
communism.  If  we  are  to  win  the  future, 
the  American  people  must  learn  from  the 
lessons  of  the  past.  I  have  no  argument 
with  a  hopeful  attitude,  so  long  as  we  hope 
with  our  eyes  wide  open. 


Strom   Thvrmond   Reports   to  the   People, 
April    17.   1961 

the  best  defense  is  a  good  offense 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
Communists  may  succeed  In  their  goal  to 
dominate  and  communize  the  world  and 
thereby  stamp  out  capitalism  and  liberty 
because  of  one  of  many  basic  differences 
between  the  free  and  Communist  worlds: 
the  Communists  know  they  are  at  war  with 
us,  but  we  aren't  sure  there  Is  such  a  war. 
As  true  as  this  statement  is.  we  In  the  free 
world  still  have  It  in  our  power  to  reverse 
the  Communist  movement,  which  since  1946 
has  seen  China,  Eastern  Europe,  Indonesia, 
Cuba,  and  half  of  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Laos 
gobbled   up    by    the   Communist   conspiracy. 

The  first  thing  we  must  do  Is  to  realize 
not  only  that  communism  is  the  direct  op- 
posite of  liberty,  good,  and  God,  but  also 
that  communism  Is  at  war  with  us  psy- 
chologically, ideologically,  economically,  po- 
litically, diplomatically — on  every  imagi- 
nable front.  Too  many  believe  that  we  are 
only  at  war  when  bullets  are  flying.  They 
ignore  the  carefully  aimed  and  executed  po- 
litical, propaganda,  and  diplomatic  bullets 
that  have  been  sending  the  free  world  reel- 
ing and  reacting  to  Communist  bluff  and 
bluster,  deception  and  distraction,  and 
propaganda  and  pressure  tactics  and  tech- 
niques,  particularly  In  the  past   15   years 

In  their  bluff  and  bluster  tactics,  the  Reds 
have  pushed  us  as  far  as  possible  without 
provoking  the  devastating  power  of  the 
United  States,  even  In  times  when  we  had 
not  only  the  monopoly  on  nuclear  power 
but  also  the  means  of  delivery.  The  only 
time  they  overshot  their  bounds  was  when 
they  misjudged  our  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Korea  in  1950  and  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson's  ill-timed  statement  that  Korea 
was  not  within  our  defense  periphery.  Even 
then,  the  Soviets  fought  us  to  a  suindstlU 
by  proxy— that  is,  by  using  North  Korean 
and  Chinese  troops.  They  bluffed  us  Into 
going  only  so  far  in  Korea  for  fear  of  an 
all-out  war  at  a  time  when  we  had  boUi  the 
conventional  and  nuclear  means  to  win  that 
war. 

In  their  tactics  of  deception  and  distrac- 
tion, the  Reds  have  succeeded  In  wormlnB; 
in  and  around  agreements,  leRallsms,  and 
ovir  naivete.  They  have  also  kept  world 
attention  away  from  areas  and  matters 
which  would  expose  the  weakest  positions 
and  points  of  communism.  For  Instance, 
they  have  distracted  attention  from  their 
weakest  area  of  control,  Eastern  Europe 
The  East  Berlin,  Poznan,  and  Hungarian 
uprlsinga  proved  that  they  can  control  there 
only  by  force  and  fear  and  that  we  can  be 
bluffed  away  from  aldlnt;  these  captive  peo- 
ples in  regaining  their  freedom. 

The  score  on  agreements  Is  "old  hat."  Of 
52  major  agreements  since  World  War  II,  the 
Reds  have  honored  only  2.  Yet.  we  con- 
tinue  to   negotiate   at  summit  conferences 


and  naively  ban  our  nuclear  tests  for  30 
months  while  the  Reds  continue  to  make 
nuclear  progress  through  sneak  tests,  refuse 
to  agree  to  adequate  Insjjectlon  systems, 
and  demand  to  reserve  the  right  to  a  veto 
over  the  test-ban  agreements — if  we  ever 
get  any 

Propagandawlse,  the  Communists  have 
been  beating'  our  pants  off  in  selling  to  the 
world  their  oppressive,  godless,  and  material- 
istic system  as  against  our  free  system  which 
Insures  liberty.  Individualism,  worship  of 
God.  and  more  material  prosperity  than  the 
Communist  world  has  ever  known.  They 
have  kept  the  pressure  on  us  by  keeping  the 
Initiative.  They  have  been  able  to  do  this 
because  they  have  a  master  plan,  whereas  we 
merely  try  to  put  out  the  fires  they  set — yet, 
we,  the  people  who  set  the  stage  for  world 
Indejiendence,  are  charged  effectively  with 
being  the  imperialists  and  colonialists,  while 
the  Reds  seize  more  of  the  world  and  con- 
tinue to  suppress  their  satellites. 

We  have  the  power  and  the  salable  system, 
but  to  reverse  the  current  trend  toward  com- 
munism, we  must  wake  up  and  take  the  Ini- 
tiative When  we  seize  the  Initiative  toward 
extending  liberty  and  Justice  throughout  the 
world,  then  the  Reds  will  have  to  dance  to 
our  tunes  and  their  progress  will  be  stopped. 


Strom   Thurmond   Reports   to   the   People, 
May    1,  1961 

the  lesson  of  cuba 

"Our  security  may  be  lost  piece  by  piece, 
country  by  country,  without  the  firing  of  a 
single  missile  or  the  crossing  of  a  single  bor- 
der. •  •  •  The  message  of  Cuba,  of  Laos 
•  •  •  are  all  the  rame.  The  complacent,  the 
self-indulgent,  the  soft  societies  are  to  be 
swept  away  with  the  debris  of  history,  •  •  • 
We  intend  to  profit  from  this  lesson." 

Those  well-chosen  words  were  uttered  by 
President  Kennedy  recently  before  a  meeting 
of  newspaper  editors  following  the  first  bad 
news  on  the  Cuban  invasion.  They  tell  a 
story  that  America  must  learn — In  fact  that 
America  and  her  leaders  should  have  learned 
long  ago:  the  Communists  Intend  to  dom- 
inate the  world  and  subvert  freedom  and 
capitalism  everywhere  to  the  tyranny  of 
totalitarian  rule  by  Communist  bosses  who 
would  level  everyone  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  They  Intend  to  succeed — In 
fact,  they  are  convinced  that»the  Communist 
world  revolution  Is  inevitable — by  use  of  any 
means  available:  deceit,  lying,  bluff,  murder, 
stealing,  subversion,  et  cetera. 

In  a  recent  newsletter,  I  pointed  out  that 
Americans  must  realize  that  communism  Is 
at  war  with  us  on  many  fronts  and  that  our 
failure  to  recognize  this  fact  could  cause  our 
defeat.  I  urged  that  we  take  the  initiative 
Instead  of  reeling  and  reacting  to  Communist 
aggressions  and  subversions.  In  taking  the 
offensive,  however,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
win.  We  were  not  prepared  in  the  Cuban 
invasion  because  we  did  not  determine  to 
make  victorious  the  effort  t/i  oust  Castro  and 
communism,  even  If  we  had  t<i  bring  about 
overtly  his  overthrow  ourselves.  We  have 
certainly  fooled  no  one  that  we  did  Just  about 
everything  In  the  Invasion  except  supply  the 
needed  strength  to  win 

With  their  self-assured  attitude,  the  Reds 
will  push  us  as  far  as  possible  to  speed 
their  Inevitable  triumph,  but  they  want 
no  part  of  our  thermonuclear  destructive 
power.  Communist  strategy  calls  for  all- 
out  war  only  If  or  when  the  Reds  attain 
sufficient  |X)wer  to  knock  us  out  without 
being  themselves  kayoed  in  a  thermonuclear 
exchange.  They  do  not  today  possess  that 
capability. 

We  have  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat 
in  Cuba,  and  "what  is  past  is  prologue  " 
If,  however,  the  Cuban  failure  should  serve 
to  awaken  America  to  the  dire  consequences 
of  misjudging  communism  and  If  It  serves 
to  give  us  a  determination  to  win  In  every 
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tussle  with  communism,  then  perhaps  the 
loss  will   not   be  so   great  aftesr  all. 

The  Cuban  debacle  should  also  help  us 
to  reallae  that  we  cannot  continue  to  seek 
a  self-liidulgent  and  soft  existence  through 
the  route  of  welfare-statlsm  In  o\ir  country 
and  expect  to  survive  with  our  freedom 
Intact  One  of  the  greatest  utterances 
President  Kennedy  has  made  since  taking 
office  was  his  Inaugural  plea  to  Americans 
t.j  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you— ask  what  you  can  do  for  yovir  country." 

Rather  than  follcrwing  this  sage  advice, 
howeTcr.  the  Congress  has  passed  one  piece 
of  welfare-state  legislation  after  another, 
and  most  of  it  has  been  approyed  at  the 
request  of  the  administration.  Little  else 
ha*  been  done  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  President  has  made  commendable 
moves  to  strengthen  our  defense  forces,  and 
he  Intends  to  reevaluate  our  space  program 
and  our  policies  In  wrestling  with  commu- 
nism. In  tills  he  will  have  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Congress.  Just  as  the  Congress 
will  back  him  stanchly  In  any  moye  he 
may  make  to  let  the  Communists  know  that 
we  wUl  not  tolerate  communism  or  outside 
domination  anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— that  Is,  that  we  will  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine 

On  the  domestic  front.  I  again  urge  that 
we  get  down  to  fundamentals  and  put  first 
things  first.  If  this  means  sacrifices  or 
harder  living  in  order  to  wage  a  successful 
war  against  communism  In  space,  in  deter- 
rent power,  in  diplomacy,  in  propaganda, 
and  In  preserving  freedom  at  borne  and 
abroad,  th«re  Is  little  doubt  what  choice 
tlis  American  people  would  be  willing  to 
make. 


armoM   THuaMoifO   Reports  to  the   People, 

June    12.   1961 

more  aid less  loyalttt 

The  Senate  will  soon  be  embroiled  In  an- 
other fight  over  Federal  aid  to  education, 
with  many  controreTslal  Issues  to  be  settled. 
This  fight  will  be  over  the  blU  to  CEtend  and 
expand  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  lOM  and  to  remove  from  the  act  Its  re- 
quirements for  participants  to  execute  an 
oath  In  support  of  the  Constitution  and  also 
a    non-Gonununlst    affidavit. 

The  National  Education  Association  and 
other  Federal -aid  advocates  seized  on  public 
concern  over  Soviet  Sputnik  I  to  win  pasmge 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  T^e 
act  provides  loans  and  grants  to  individuals 
and  educational  Institutions  and  schools  to 
promota  study  in  subjects  which  aid  advo- 
cates rationalized  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  national  defense 

As  with  most  other  Government  prograins, 
this  was  lUleged  to  be  a  temporary  expedient. 
Mow,  however,  aid  advocates  are  striving  to 
make  many  of  the  features  of  the  act  perma- 
nent. They  are  also  trying  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  assistance  by  making  It  ap- 
plicable to  more  areas  and  subjects  which 
are  completely  unrelated  to  defense.  In 
fact,  some  are  advocating  removal  of  all 
restrictions  so  any  subject  can  be  eligible 
for  Inclusion  under  the  program. 

In  addition,  generous  aid  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  is  to  be  provided  as  a  pay- 
off for  those  who  refrained  from  opposing 
the  general  Federal  aid  to  education  bin  be- 
cause It  did  not  provide  aid  for  private  and 
parochial  schools 

All  of  this  concerns  me  very  much,  but  I 
am  sTsn  more  concerned  about  the  effort 
being  made  to  remove  from  the  law  the 
•xlstlng  loyalty  oath  and  non-Oommunlst 
affidavit  requirements.  These  requirements 
were  written  into  the  law  In  1068  without 
any  particular  stir  because  of  the  Justifiably 
Increased  concern  since  World  War  II  over 
the  Communist  threat  to  our  national  se- 
cvirlty.  Shortly  after  the  war  similar  provi- 
sions were  written  Into  the  National  Science 
Foondatton   Act  and   the  Taft-Hartley   Act. 


The  Taft-Hartley  provision  was  strength- 
ened In  1959  by  adding  a  criminal  statute. 
In  fact,  all  Government  employees,  civilian 
and  military  {including  my  staff),  have 
executed  such   an  oath  and  disclaimer. 

Some  educators  and  students  have  ob- 
jected to  the  loyalty  and  affidavit  provisions 
and  a  number  of  colleges  have  refused  to 
participate  in  the  program  because  the  re- 
quirements are  offensive  to  academic  free- 
dom. 

In  1959  then-Senator  fCennedy  tried  to  re- 
peal the  requirements  In  the  Senate,  and 
he  lost  by  a  one- vote  margin.  He  tried  It 
again  last  year,  and  although  the  Senate 
took  some  modified  action — which  many  be- 
lieved to  strengthen  rather  than  wetLken  the 
requirements — the  House  refused  to  take 
action  This  year  the  administration's  bill 
extending  the  act  contains  a  rep>eailng  pro- 
vision. 

The  loyalty  and  affidavit  requirements 
should  not  be  offensive  to  anyone  who  has  a 
whit  of  patriotism  about  him.  although  I 
realize  that  the  Communists  have  effectlrelf 
sold  the  idea  that  patriotism  is  old-fashioned 
and  have  given  that  word  an  odious  conno- 
tation. 

Furthermore,  the  freedom  of  no  one  is 
destroyed  by  these  requirements,  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  Is  voluntary.  Al- 
though the  act  sails  under  the  flag  of  de- 
fense, there  is  no  "draft  provision  "  and  no 
compulsion  to  participate. 

If  one  is  patriotic  enough  to  conscien- 
tiously and  voluntarily  participate  in  a  de- 
fense program,  he  should  have  no  qualms 
about  pledging  his  support  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  signing  a  disclaimer  as  to  Com- 
munist beliefs  and  membership  In  Commu- 
nist organizations.  The  investment  of  tax 
funds  in  the  education  of  those  who  are  re- 
luctant to  execute  such  an  oath  and  affidavit 
would  be  a  highly  'speculative"  Investment 
from  a  defense  standpoint. 


Strom    Thurmond   Reports   to   the   People, 
Jttly  3,  1»«1 

the  least  we  cam  do 

During  the  week  In  which  we  celebrate 
Independence  Day,  we  Americans  should  give 
more  than  a  little  thought  to  our  national 
and  individual  liberties  which  were  pro- 
claimed for  us  185  years  ago  In  the  Immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  later  won 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Today  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
liberty  that  we  take  liberty  for  granted,  much 
as  we  do  the  convenience  of  electricity.  We 
have  the  feeling  that  because  liberty  la 
giiaranteed  In  this  country  by  the  Constitu- 
tion that  It  will  always  be  with  us.  Other 
peoples  in  other  nations  have  had  this  same 
foolish  Idea,  but  their  liberties  have  long 
since  vanished  because  they  did  not  appreci- 
ate Voltaire's  old  truism  that  "Eternal  Vigi- 
lance Is  the  Prloe  of  liberty. "  We  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  liberty  must  be  earned, 
and  once  it  is  earned — as  it  was  for  us  by  our 
forefathers — then  it  must  be  preserved,  not 
Just  for  our  enjoyment,  but  as  a  legacy  for 
unborn  generations  of  Americans. 

In  fact,  liberty  is  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  end  of  government.  However.  In 
viewing  our  Government  bureaucracy  today, 
with  all  its  controls,  redtape,  and  Its  ever- 
growing centralized  power  apparatus,  U  Is 
easy  to  get  the  Idea  that  perhaiM  government 
has  some  other  end  to  serve — such  as  ac- 
cumulation of  power. 

Man  cannot  have  liberty  unless  he  accepts 
the  moral  task  It  Impoaea.  It  la  a  combina- 
tion of  self-assertion  and  aelf-denlal,  of  In- 
dependence and  reeponalbUity.  For  Instance, 
In  granting  us  the  blessing  of  self-govern- 
ment, our  forefathers  contemplated  that  the 
people  would  take  sufficient  Interest  In  edu- 
cating themselves  on  affairs  of  government 
to  govern  themaelvee  intelligently  and  that 
they  would  be  so  concerned  with  the  preser- 


vation of  liberty  that  they  would  reject 
selAsh  proposals  which  would  restrict  their 
UberUes. 

Some  misguided  Intellectuals,  whose  prin- 
cipal aim  for  government  Is  creation  of  a 
socialistic  welfare  state,  would  lead  the  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  they  can  have  liberty  and 
socialism  and  that  the  welfare  state  will  rid 
them  of  the  onerous  burden  of  trying  to 
govern  themselTes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
capitalism,  which  Is  no  more  and  no  less 
than  economic  liberty.  Is  the  only  economic 
system  which  will  work  In  a  free  society, 
and  liberty  can  only  be  preeerved  when 
power  is  decentralized  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  local  government. 

Our  liberties  are  In  danger  today  as  never 
before,  both  from  the  threat  of  cooununlst 
aggression  and  also  from  the  threat  of  wel- 
fare statism.  with  its  attendant  big  govern- 
ment and  big  spending  policies. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1955,  my 
principal  preoccupation  has  been  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  liberties,  not  In  Just  one  par- 
ticular area  but  all  across  the  board.  In 
doing  so,  I  have  been  voting  against  much 
legislation  in  order  to  vote  for  preserva- 
tion of  liberty.  I  believe  that  preservat.on 
of  liberty  Is  the  principal  Interest  of  the 
people,  but,  unfortunately,  too  many — as  I 
mentioned  above — are  taking  liberty  for 
granted  and  are  not  looking  its  threats  In 
the  eye.  Some,  too,  have  been  deluded  l»y 
the  Socialist  fallacy  that  we  can  have  wel- 
fare statism  and  liberty  too — and,  most  un- 
fortunately, there  are  some  who  do  not  fear 
Communist  aggressive  alms  because  they  are 
not  basically  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
socialism  and  conununlsm. 

Because  we  still  live  in  a  relatively  free 
society,  althoui^  our  liberties  are  being  con- 
stricted with  every  Increase  In  Oovernment 
growth  and  every  new  welfare  program,  we. 
the  people,  still  have  the  powei-  of  choice. 
We  can  liksure  our  liberty  "for  ourselves  and 
OUT  F>osterity"  or  we  can  make  the  choice  to 
release  it  all  at  once  or  a  little  at  a  time. 

Our  forefathers  at  Leslngton.  Concord, 
and  King's  Mountain  fought  and  died  to 
obtain  liberty  for  us.  The  Founding 
Fathers  exercised  the  utmost  in  human  wis- 
dom to  secure  it  for  us  in  the  Constitution 
and  its  Bin  of  Rights.  The  least  we  can 
do  Is  preeerve  what  Is  left  of  that  precious 
legacy  which  had  its  beginnings  on  July  4, 
1776. 


Strom   Thttrmond  Reports   to   "the  People, 

JT7T.T    17,    l»fll 

do  we  deserve  to  wtnt 

The  United  States  Is  preparing  to  make 
another  Important  concession  to  the  Com- 
munists— diplonuitic  recognition  of  and 
United  Nations  membership  for  the  so-called 
Republic  of  Outer  Mongolia.  This  pro'^osed 
action  Is  merely  a  prelude  tor  admission  of 
Conununlst  China  to  the  UJf.  and  when 
consummated  will  mark  another  In  a  series 
of  Communist  victories  over  a  vacillating 
United  States  of  America. 

Outer  Mongolia  is  a  landlocked  country 
about  the  slse  of  Alaska  and  Is  located  be- 
tween Communist  China  and  Sorlet  Russia. 
Because  of  Its  location  and  Its  Socialist  po- 
lice-state government.  Outer  Mongolia  has 
very  close  ties  with  Red  China  and  Russia. 
In  fact,  it  is  Rub  la's  oldest  satellite  and 
furnished  6,000  troops  against  us  In  Korea. 

The  argument  being  used  by  Under  Secre- 
tary al  State  Chester  Bowles  and  other  ad- 
mlniBtr»tlon  advleers.  who  apparently  see  no 
beartraps  in  Kremlin  alma  and  strategies, 
Is  that  our  Government  will  win  a  valuable 
llfttenlng  post  by  placing  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion In  Outer  Mongolia.  Bowies'  contention 
evidently  doesn't  worry  the  Sovleu,  who 
continue  avidly  to  sponsor  Outer  Mongolia 
In  the  U.N.  Visits  to  ares«  near  Russia  and 
China  have  oon%-inced  me  that  we  already 
have  many  good  listening  posts  and  that  we 
listen  "weU. 
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Out  weakness  lies  not  In  the  collection  of 
Intelligence  data  but  the  application  of  this 
data.  The  best  Intelligence  is  no  good  if 
many  of  our  policymakers  In  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  White  House  don't  have 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  enemy — his 
aims,  methods,  and  devious  nature.  Too 
many  of  them  seem  to  have  no  strong  quar- 
rel with  the  basic  tenets  of  socialism  and 
communism — that  is,  sharing  the  wealth 
through  State  ownership  or  control  of  prop- 
erty and  the  economy.  They  also  seem  to 
continue  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  history  on 
policies  of  appeasing  or  trusting  the  enemy, 
particularly  our  record  in  dealing  with 
world  conununism. 

Anyone  familiar  with  communism — and  on 
this  score  my  mail  and  contacts  reflect  that 
the  American  people  are  ahead  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  past  one.  except  for 
John  Poster  Dulles — realizes  that  only  a  firm 
and  resolute  policy  will  save  the  world  from 
either  thermonuclear  holocaust  or  blt-by- 
bit  surrender  to  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Our  Government  has  put  forth  a  few 
strong  words  on  Berlin,  but  we  haven't 
shown  Mr.  Khrushchev  we  really  mean  to 
fight.  If  necessary,  to  preserve  our  rights  in 
Berlin.  We  are  still  reeling  and  reacting  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  moves,  such  as  his  recent 
pronouncements  about  restoring  proposed 
defense  cuts — which  were  never  seriously  in- 
tended— and  his  demonstrations  of  new  air- 
power.  Why  didn't  we  take  the  Init'atlve 
on  such  a  move?  Because  they  have  a  plan 
and  we  don't.  We  are  still  procrastinating 
over  whether  to  negotiate  or  to  demon- 
strate we  still  have  the  will  to  win. 

Berlin  is  truly  a  "bone  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
throat,"  but  it  is  rightfully  there — just  as 
we  are  rightfully  there  in  Berlin.  This  city 
Is  a  capitalist  oasis  in  a  Communist  desert. 
If  we  show  any  inclination  to  abandon  any 
of  our  rights  there,  then  NATO  will  be  shat- 
tered to  bits.  Western  Europe  will  be  In  grave 
danger,  and  our  allies  around  the  world  will 
rightfully  lose  what  respect  they  still  may 
have  for  a  once  mighty  protector  and  bul- 
wark of  liberty. 

We  proved  our  mettle  and  called  Com- 
munist bluffs  with  our  courageous  brink- 
manship actions  In  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran, 
Berlin  (1948),  Formosa,  and  Lebanon.  What 
we  vitally  need  today  is  a  firm,  resolute  de- 
termination by  our  leaders  to  fight,  if  neces- 
sary, to  preserve  liberty  and  Insure  our  sur- 
vival as  a  nation,  and  this  attitude  must  be 
communicated  without  equivocation  to  the 
Communists. 

If  we  don't  dare  to  win,  then  we  don't  de- 
serve to  win  in  the  protracted  conflict  with 
communism. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,   it 
is    impossible    to    determine    by    what 
standards   the  Department   of  Defense 
now  judges  the  anti-Communist  indoc- 
trination material,  the  use  of  which  is 
to  be  permitted  military  leaders.     It  is 
obvious  that  the  campaign  to  discredit 
the  military  personnel  has  had  and  is 
having  an  impact  on  the  informational 
programs  participated  in  by  our  military 
personnel.     At   least  one  concrete  ex- 
ample is  available  which  proves  that  the 
anti -Communist  informational  program 
for     the    armed    services    is    seriously 
weakened.    Some  time  ago  the  Defense 
Department  made  a  decision  that  the 
film     entitled     "Operation     Abolition" 
should  no  longer  be  used  for  showing  to 
military  personnel.    This  film  is  a  docu- 
mentary   of    the    Communist-inspired 
demonstrations  against  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  in  San 
Francisco  in  1960,  which,  incidentally,  I 
witnessed  in  person.    This  film  is  an  ex- 
cellent object  lesson  in  one  of  the  many 


facets  of  Communist  tactics,  and  is  sig- 
nally effective  in  demonstrating  the 
menace  of  communism  and  the  ruses  by 
which  the  Communists  seek  to  accom- 
plish their  goals. 

The  film  "Operation  Abolition."  ac- 
cording to  the  Defense  Department,  is 
controversial.  It  is  controversial  only 
because  the  Communists  and  those  naive 
enough  to  swallow  the  Communist  prop- 
aganda have  raised  a  hue  and  cry  about 
this  film.  The  Communist-led  attack 
on  the  film  is  convincing  testimony  to  its 
effectiveness  in  exposing  Communist  tac- 
tics. Fortunately,  millions  of  Americans 
in  the  Armed  Forces  and  in  civilian  life 
have  seen  this  film.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  all  other  Americans  will  make  it 
their  business  to  viev;  it  at  their  first 
opportunity.  By  this  means  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  decide  for  themselves 
whether  "Operation  Abolition"  is  too 
controversial  for  showing  to  our  men 
in  uniform,  as  is  claimed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  not  once 
elaborated  on  the  reason  for  not  using 
the  film  ano  has  not  itemized  or  specified 
a  single  inaccuracy  or  misstatement  of 
fact  in  the  film. 

Mr.  President  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  also  declined  to  u.se  another 
very  effective  film  on  communism  en- 
titled "Communist  Encirclements — 
1961."  Unfortunately,  not  nearly  so 
many  have  had  the  opportunity  to  view 
this  film,  as  is  the  case  with  "Operation 
Abolition."  "Communist  Encirclements — 
1961"  is  a  factual,  nonpartisan  presenta- 
tion of  the  Communist  threat  and  the 
many  facets  of  the  aciiressive  and  in- 
sidious nature  of  commimism.  Again 
the  peoplt?  of  the  country  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves 
whether  this  film,  "Communist  Encircle- 
ments— 1961, "  is  of  a  quality  that  should 
be  shown  to  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  I  have  obtained  a  script  of  this 
film,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  script  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordertHj  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Communist  Encirclement — 1961 

Do  you  recognize  this  scene?  It  is  the 
climax  to  the  Communist  takeover  of  Cuba, 
90  miles  from  the  Florida  coast.  This  is  a 
news  photo  of  the  Commxinlst-led  riots  in 
Japan,  in  Morocco,  in  Venezuela.  In  Algiers 
Communist-led  riots  trample  and  burn  the 
U.S.  flag  in  Uruguay.  In  Africa.  Communists 
agitate  and  Infiltrate  and  expand  their  power 
In  nation  after  nation  as  they  control  the 
rising  tide  of  natlonali.sm.  Ye?:  communism 
Is  on  the  march,  advancing  across  the  map 
of  the  world.  The  great  prize,  their  chief 
target,  the  ultimate  goal  of  International 
communism  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
Are  you  genuinely  concerned  because  of 
this  Red  shadow?  Should  we  be  worried? 
Is  our  Nation  really  in  danger  by  an  evil  alien 
force?  The  answer  Is  "Yes."  Here  Is  the 
feature  article  of  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest,  one  of  the  most  widely  and 
highly  respected  publications  In  America. 
The  title  Is  'Is  It  Too  Late  To  Win  Against 
Communism^"  This  great  magazine  ac- 
knowledges that  we  are  locked  in  a  war  for 
survival  and  wonders  whether  we  can  win. 
Here  Is  another  more  recent  Reader's  Digest 
feature  article  by  Gen.  Carlos  Romulos, 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  Journalist,  soldier,  and 


statesman.  Ambassador  from  the  Philippines, 
past  President  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  He  sounds  a  dramatic  warn- 
ing— "America,  wake  up"  The  editors  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  note;  "A  wise  and  loyal 
friend  of  the  United  States  warns  us  the 
cold  war  is  real  war  It  Is  far  later  than 
we  know  The  Communists  can  win  without 
changing  their  tactics  We  cannot  win  with- 
out changing  ours.  We  must  assume  the 
offensive.     We  dare  not  stand  still" 

Yes,  the  time  has  come  In  the  life  of  our 
country  demanding  the  fullest  citizenship 
service  of  every  man  and  woman  The  very 
first  citizenship  requirement  Is  an  under- 
standing of  the  true  nature  of  world  com- 
munism and  of  its  swiftly  expanding  reach 
into  every  corner  of  the  earth  To  see  the 
true  situation,  we  must  recall  many  bits  of 
20th  century  history  and  assemble  them  on 
the  map  of  the  world  We  have  all  read  in 
our  dally  newspapers  from  time  to  time 
about  a  tldbltted  advance  of  communism  — 
a  Comnuinlst-ciintrolled  government  taking 
over  in  some  little  covintry  we've  scarcely 
heard  of.  A  free  world  ambas.sador  forced 
to  leave  such  and  such  a  nation  as  the  Reds 
came  to  power  Riots  and  revolts  here  and 
there  around  the  world  How  far  has  the 
Soviet  network  reached?  Can  you  visualize 
its  arms  reaching  out  from  Moscow?  To 
understand  fully  the  peril  in  which  our 
Nation  finds  Itself  today,  we  must  go  back 
In  history. 

The  20th  century  father  of  communl;sm 
was  Vladimir  Illch  Ulyanov.  History  knows 
him  better  by  one  of  his  many  aliases^ 
Nikolai  Lenin.  In  1900  he  began  to  travel. 
write,  and  conduct  the  work  of  the  Russian 
Social-Democratic  Labor  Party,  a  forerunner 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  had  a  small  group  of  dedicated  followers 
determined  to  destroy  mankind's  spiritual 
motivation  and  to  build  an  utterly  new, 
materialistic  world  ruled  by  a  godless  dic- 
tatorship. By  1917  they  had  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  make  a  b<.)ld  move  for  power 
TTiey  Infiltrated  the  Socialist  government, 
which  had  a  few  months  earlier  gained 
power  from  Czar  Nicholas  II.  They  had 
recruited  about  40  000  disgruntled  Russians 
and  trained  them  In  Communist  revolution- 
ary tactics.  At  a  signal  from  Lenin,  they 
seized  control  of  the  Socialist  government. 
Members  of  the  old  regime  and  their  fam- 
ilies were  brutally  murdered  At  first  Lenin 
and  hl.s  henchmen  held  only  the  capital. 
Then  gradually  they  advanced  their  control 
across  a  portion  of  Russia  By  1922  they 
extended  their  power  through  the  use  of 
terror  and  infiltration  sufficiently  to  estab- 
lish the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  USSR  Lenin  died  in  1924.  Before  he 
died,  he  laid  down  for  his  followers  the  plan 
for  world  conquest.  Paraphrased  and  sum- 
marized. It  declared  "First  we  will  take 
eastern  Europe,  next  the  masses  of  Asia 
Then  we  shall  encircle  that  hist  bastion  of 
capiulism,  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  shall  not  have  to  attack.  It  will  fall 
like  an  overripe  fruit   Into  our   hands." 

No  matter  who  has  been  the  boss  In  the 
Kremlin  at  any  time  since  1924,  the  Com- 
munists have  always  kept  their  eyes  un- 
waveringly on  this  plan  and  on  the  strateB;y 
to  carry  It  out,  This  Is  their  blueprint 
today.  After  a  strategy  meeting  at  Moscow 
of  Communist  leaders  from  throughout  the 
world,  the  Reds  Issued  a  1961  Communist 
manifesto  Let's  read  the  warning  by  Wil- 
liam  L.   Ryan,   the   AP   foreign   editor: 

"The  manifesto  repeats  a  line  which  can 
be  regarded  by  the  West  In  the  same  light 
that  Hitler's  Meln  Kampf  should  have  been 
viewed  before  World  War  11." 

The  Communists  have  a  blueprint  for 
conquest.  They  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward Its  accomplishment.  They  have  let 
nothing  stand  In  their  way  and  nothing 
divert  them.     Tliey  have  used  bribery,  lies, 
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bluff,  brutality,  the  most  extensive  and  most 
successful  espionage  r.,etwork  In  world  his- 
tory, mass  murder  on  a  scale  never  before 
dreamed  of,  and  every  other  possible  means 
to  advance  them  alcng  the  road  to  world 
conquest,  following  tie  blueprint  laid  down 
by  Lenin.  The  Communist  strategists  have 
used  great  patience  Their  technique  of 
bit-by-blt  advance  his  been  an  Important 
key  to  their  success  Among  their  greatest 
assets  has  been  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  true  nature  of  International  commu- 
nism by  the  people  i  nd  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  big  break  for  the  Communist 
conspiracy  came  In  1933,  when  the  United 
States  formally  re:;ognized  the  Stalin 
regime.  The  prestige  of  this  recognition 
was  priceless.  It  enabled  the  Soviet  dicta- 
torship to  establish  r.ionetary  credit  and  to 
establish  embassies  In  America  and  elsewhere 
as  bases  of  vital  espit  nage  operations.  This 
recognition  came  at  a  time  when  Khru- 
shchev was  directing  the  deliberate  starva- 
tion, the  mass  murdering  of  millions  of 
Ukrainians  who  wen-  resisting  Communist 
control  over  their  11  .-es.  This  is  a  photo- 
graph of  the  victims  of  the  mass  Communist 
execution  by  starvation.  Congressional 
committees  have  the  documented  facts  on 
this  inhuman  brutality.  Nlckolas  Pry- 
chodko,  Ukrainian  newspaper  editor  who 
escaped  and  now  lives  in  America,  was 
asked  by  a  congresf lonal  committee  what 
caused  the  death  of  these  people  He  re- 
plied, "starvation"  Who  caused  the  star- 
vation? '  Mr.  Prychodko  said.  "The  starva- 
tion was  due  to  the  Communist  police  and 
the  brigades  under  orders  from  Moscow. 
They  were  under  tie  direction  of  Khru- 
shchev." 

Another  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  the 
ambitious  Commun  st  empire  was  World 
War  II.  Stalin  made  his  notorious  deal  with 
'  Adolf  Hitler  In  Au  ;ust  of  1939,  and  the 
German  Panzer  dl\lslons  rolled  Into  Po- 
land a  few  days  later  in  September  1939.  In 
Just  4  weeks  Russia  ind  Germany  were  cut- 
ting up  Poland,  dividing  up  the  sp>olls.  The 
Reds  made  their  nex-  move  against  tiny  Pin- 
land  The  Finns  fcught  courageously,  but 
Moscow  got  a  toehold  in  the  little  Baltic 
nation. 

Soon  thereafter  the  Reds  were  infiltrating 
Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  In  a  short 
time  they  had  sufficient  power  to  take  over 
the  three  little  nations  from  within.  The 
Baltic  people  resistel.  not  in  an  organized 
way,  but  individually  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  freedom-loMng  people  were  seized, 
thrown  Into  cattle  cars  and  sent  off  to 
Siberian  labor  camps  The  Soviet  timetable 
for  conquest  was  Intc  rrupted  when  Germany 
turned  on  the  Kremlin  and  Invaded  Russia. 
The  vast  numbers  o:  Russian  fighting  men, 
'  with  American  lenl -lease  aid,  proved  a 
formidable  obstacle  is  Germany  drove  deep 
into  Russia,  and  wlt.h  our  own  great  bomb- 
ing raids  and  ground  strength  broke  the  back 
of  the  Germans  But  with  the  fateful  de- 
cision of  our  Government  leaders  to  halt 
General  Patton  and  other  onrushing  U.S. 
forces  from  going  thiough  Eastern  Germany 
and  on  Into  Czechoslovakia,  the  Balkans, 
the  stage  was  set  for  Stalin's  execution  of 
the  first  phase  of  Ltnln's  master  plan,  the 
takeover  of  Eastern  Europe.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  European  war,  the  Soviets 
returned  to  their  strategy  of  world  conquest 
through  Infiltration  In  Czechoslovakia  the 
pattern  was  revealed  for  the  whole  world  to 
see.  but  the  world's  eyes  were  blinded.  The 
lesson  of  Czechoslo\akia  didn't  penetrate 
the  Wsstern  mind.  All  the  Communists 
asked  of  President  Benes  in  Czechoslovakia 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Socialist  economic 
system,  and  the  placement  of  a  few  Com- 
munists as  Cabinet  oflBclals  in  a  coalition 
government.  One  of  the  Cabinet  posts,  oc- 
cupied by  a  Commun.  st  was  the  Department 
of  Interior,  which  controlled  the  police  force. 


At  a  signal  from  Moscow  the  Communists 
In  the  government  merely  asserted  full 
power.  Benes  and  Jan  Masaryk,  like  count- 
less other  Czechs  who  resisted,  were  qjletly 
put  to  death  or  they  committed  sulcldt.  An 
Associated  Press  foreign  affairs  editor  wrote 
this  memorable  dispatch: 

"Jan  Masaryk  thought  he  could  do  busi- 
ness with  Communists.  His  suicide  is  a 
monument  to  his  recognition  and  a  warning 
to  the  world  that  no  such  course  Is  pos<  Ible." 

The  year  was  1948.  The  warning  carries 
an  even  greater  Import  today.  Czechoslo- 
vakia did  business  with  Communists  Czech- 
o.slovakia's  freedom  was  destroyed.  It  was 
that  way  with  them  all— first,  infiltration, 
then  coalition  government,  then  the  take- 
over. One  by  one  the  nations  of  Europe 
fell,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean — 
Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  East  Prussli,  and 
half  of  Poland  had  already  been  i«lzed. 
Now  came  the  rest  of  Poland,  Czec  loslo- 
vakla.  Hungary.  Romania.  Bulgaria,  AlDania. 
The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  stood 
by,  virtually  silent  and  Inactive,  as  the  Com- 
munists reached  out  across  Eastern  Iluropc 
smothering  freedom  and  bolstering  their 
International  strength. 

Our  distinguished  Ambassador  to  Poland, 
Arthur  Bliss  Lane  resigned  his  post  and  put 
on  record  in  his  book,  "I  Saw  Poland 
Betrayed,"  what  he  had  witnessed  of  Com- 
munist ruthlessness  and  the  unaccountable 
behavior  of  American  and  British  diplomatic 
leadership  In  his  book  Ambassador  Lane 
wrote  "our  policy  of  appeasement  toward 
Soviet  Russia  undoubtedly  emboldened 
Stalin  to  go  ahead  with  his  plans  for  the 
complete  domination  of  Poland,  as  of  all 
other  countries  In  Eastern  Europe.  This 
completed  the  first  phase  of  Lenin's  master 
plan,  so  the  Soviet  masters  coulc,  now 
turn  their  main  attention  to  the  masses  of 
Asia,  next  target  on  the  Lenin  blueprint. 
But  they  did  not  neglect  Western  I'.urope, 
They  sent  thousands  of  agents  into  Western 
Europ>ean  nations  to  p>enetrate  political  par- 
ties, governments,  the  press,  the  universities, 
the  labor  unions,  all  phases  of  life.  These 
Moscow  agents  working  in  Europe  re<:rulted 
millions  of  comrades  and  their  moe-;  vital 
work  has  been  In  politics  and  particularly 
within  the  Socialist  Parties  of  Europe  and 
Scandinavia.  Nearly  every  Scandinavian 
and  European  nation,  with  the  exception  of 
Switzerland  and  West  Germany,  has  a  high 
degree  of  socialism  In  its  governmerit  and 
economic  system.  Labor  Socialist  jjarties 
either  dominate  the  governments  or  wield 
powerful  Influence  over  all  governmental 
decisions. 

In  these  socialistic  nations  almost  without 
exception  the  f>oUtlcal  trend  is  toward  more 
socialism,  and  the  Socialist  Parties  Ir  most 
cases  expect  before  long  to  have  full  control. 
In  all  the  socialistic  nations  powerful  Com- 
munist forces  are  being  organized  to  strike 
when  the  time  seems  expedient  to  Moscow, 
rhls  Is  true  even  In  West  Germany.  It  Is 
imf>ortant,  therefore,  that  we  understand 
the  relationship  of  socialism  to  communism. 

Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of  commtnlsm, 
was  a  lifelong  Socialist.  The  letters,  U.S  S  R  . 
mean  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Khrushchev  speaks  of  communism  ard  so- 
cialism as  very  closely  related.  John  Stra- 
chey,  top  official  of  the  Labor  Socialist  Party 
of  Great  Britain  in  1960.  was  for  mai.y 
years  an  openly  avowed  Communist.  Then 
he  became  a  Cabinet  official  in  Britain  s  So- 
cialist government.  He  wrote  a  boolc  en- 
titled 'The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Social- 
ism." In  the  book  he  says,  "It  Is  Impossible 
to  establish  communism  as  the  lmm<?diate 
successor  to  capitalism."  It  is  accordingly 
proposed  to  establish  socialism  as  something 
which  we  can  put  in  the  place  of  our  present 
decaying  capitalism.  Hence.  Communists 
work  for  the  establishment  of  socialism  as 
a  necessary  transition  stage  on  the  read  to 
communism. 


Further  dramatizing  the  affinity  of  social- 
ism and  communism  Is  this  100th  anniver- 
sary copy  of  the  Communist  manifesto, <|sub- 
Ushed  not  by  Moscow  Communists,  but  by 
the  Labor  Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 
The  flyleaf  says.  Communist  Manifesto, 
Socialist  Landmark,  a  new  appreciation  writ- 
ten for  the  Labor  Party,  Yes.  although  few 
Americans  have  taken  the  time  to  examine 
the  fact,  socialism  and  communism  are  polit- 
ical and  ideological  bedfellows.  Wherever 
communism  cannot  take  over  by  fomenting 
internal  revolt,  the  Reds  seek  to  establish 
Eo-called  Democratic  Socialist  governments, 
which  they  can  Infiltrate  until  the  Com- 
munist Party  can  take  over.  They  are  work- 
ing at  this  In  every  Socialist  nation  in  the 
world. 

John  McGovern.  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  recently  withdrew  from  the  La- 
bor Socialist  Party.  He  hadn't  really  been 
a  Labor  Socialist,  he  announced,  even  a  se- 
cret Communist  and  an  atheist.  He  turned 
against  communism  and  Joined  the  world- 
wide movement  called  Moral  Re-Armament 
Here  is  what  he  reported  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  In  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch: 

"Approximately  100  members  of  the  Labor 
Socialist  Party  are  secretly  Communists  or 
fellow  travelers  doing  the  work  for  Inter- 
national communism." 

So  we  see  how  socialist  parties  are  being 
used.  The  undercover  Communists  wield 
great  power  in  the  politics  of  Great  Britain 

Here  is  an  Indication  of  that  power.  This 
Is  a  news  dispatch  published  In  the  US 
News  &  World  Report.  Let's  read  some  of 
it  Dateline,  London.  "A  year  of  maneuver 
by  the  Communists  has  now  settled  Britain's 
opposition  Labor  Party  with  a  policy  ^hat 
could  wreck  Europe's  defenses  and  Irive 
American  military  forces  back  to  the  U.ilted 
States.  What  is  clear  now  is  the  Commu- 
nists role  in  the  whole  affair.  By  throwing 
their  weight  and  organizational  talents  into 
an  essentially  emotional  ban-the-bomb 
movement,  the  Communists  played  a  key 
part  in  committing  the  Labor  Party  to  a 
neutralist  life.  The  Communists  have  al- 
ready achieved  a  major  victory" 

England  and  the  Western  European  na- 
tions are  on  the  record  our  allies,  and  we 
should  respect  them  and  try  to  generate 
faith  In  the  good  Intentions  of  their  people 
and  their  governments.  However,  the  docu- 
mented facts  suggest  that  we  should  look 
with  penetrating  eyes  and  minds  at  the  So- 
cialist activities — In  Europe,  In  Scandinavia, 
and  around  the  world.  We  should  carefully 
examine  the  truer  complexion  of  the  So- 
cialist political  parties.  We  should  look 
closely  at  the  so-called  neutralist  nations, 
who  seem  so  often  to  be  neutral  and  against 
the  best  Interest  of  our  United  States,  neu- 
tral and  on  the  side  of  the  Communists 
After  the  consolidation  of  their  gains  in 
Eastern  Europ>e  and  their  deceptive  pene- 
tration of  Western  Europe,  the  Soviets  moved 
for  the  takeover  of  China — the  masses  of 
Asia  set  forth  as  the  second  step  In  Lenin's 
blueprint  for  world  conquest  They  had 
already  established  a  powerful  Communist 
apparatus  In  China,  headed  by  Moscow- 
trained  agents,  and  the  concessions  gained 
by  Stalin  at  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Confer- 
ences, in  the  absence  of  Chinas  leader, 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  opened  the  door  to  their 
strategic  plan.  Communist  Chinese  armies 
in  north  China  engaged  the  Nationalist 
armies  under  Chiang.  The  actual  takeover 
of  China  was  preceded  by  a  worldwide  Com- 
munist propaganda  campaign  creating  hate 
for  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  was  resisting  the 
Communist  takeover  and  picturing  Mao  Tse- 
tung  as  a  great  agrarian  reformer. 

Some  of  America's  leading  Journalists  In 
respected  publications,  as  well  as  radio  re- 
porters   and    commentators,    aided   in    the 
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dissemination  of  this  propaganda.  In  this 
article  the  well-known  writer,  later  to  be 
IdentlOed  as  a  Communist,  described  Chiang 
Kal-sh^  as  a  Fascist  leader,  and  hailed  the 
Communists  led  by  Mao  Tse-txing  as  agrar- 
ian reformers.  Agitation  became  widespread 
for  a  truce  In  China  and  for  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment, also  for  a  stoppage  of  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Nationalist  China. 

In  January  1940.  President  Truman  sent 
Chief  of  Staff,  G«n.  George  Marshall  to  China 
with  Instructions  to  urge  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
take  the  Communists  into  a  co&lltlon  gov- 
emment,  as  President  Benes  had  so  fatally 
done  In  Czechoslovakia.  Chiang  steadfastly 
refused.  General  Marshall  effected  a  tem- 
porary truce,  which  in  the  end  aided  the 
Communists.  Just  a  few  months  later  In 
July,  In  1946,  General  Marshall  halted  the 
sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Nationalist 
China.  This  was  backed  up  with  Executive 
order  by  President  Truman  on  August  18, 
1M6,  a  fateful  action  In  American  history. 

The  Chinese  Communists  were  being  liber- 
ally supplied  by  Russia,  and  after  the  arms 
embargo  went  Into  effect  on  the  forces  of  free 
China,  the  Chinese  Reds  moved  Into  mili- 
tary action  again.  Some  Important  voices  in 
Congress  questioned  this  tragic  t\irn  of  events 
In  China.  And  In  the  suromer  of  1947.  Sec- 
retary ot  State  Marshall  and  President  Tru- 
man sent  Gen.  Albert  C.  Weydemeyer  to 
China  for  the  announced  piu-pose  of  making 
a  study  and  submitting  a  report  on  whether 
the  United  States  should  rescind  this  em- 
bargo and  give  aid  to  Chiang's  military 
forces,  fighting  a  now  desperate  struggle 
with  the  heavily  armed  Communists.  Weyde- 
meyer'8  repwrt  was  withheld  from  the  public 
and  from  Congress.  It  was  suppressed  by 
Presidential  order.  And  yet  the  American 
people  were  later  to  learn  that  General  Wey- 
demeyer recommended  aiding  China.  He 
said  that  with  aid  the  Nationalist  forces 
could  save  China  from  falling  into  the  grasp 
of  International  conununlsm.  This  book  was 
finally  published  in  1958,  long  after  China 
fell  to  the  Communists. 

The  masses  of  Asia  had  begun  to  be  con- 
quered by  world  communism,  as  Lenin's 
master  plan  decreed.  Here  are  the  findings 
of  a  subsequent  investigation  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  Judiciary  Committee  In  the  re- 
port it  has  Just  issued  finds  a  conspiracy, 
Communist-Inspired,  that  led  to  American 
defeat.  High  American  officials  were  duped. 
Policies  were  Infiuenced  that  gave  the  Com- 
munists their  greatest  victory.  This  para- 
graph says  that  the  loss  of  China  after  the 
defeat  of  Japan  represents  the  greatest  de- 
feat in  U.S.  history.  Few  Americans  read 
this  shocking  report,  but  some  political  per- 
sonages were  aroused,  and  they  spoke  out. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  at  the  time  a  Congress- 
man from  Massachusetts,  stated: 

"Over  these  past  few  days  we  have  learned 
the  extent  of  the  disasters  befalling  China 
and  the  United  States.  Our  policy  In  China 
has  reaped  the  whirlwind.  The  continued 
Insistence  that  aid  would  not  be  forthcom- 
ing unless  a  coalition  government  with  the 
Communists  was  formed  was  a  crippling 
blow  to  the  Nationalist  Government.  This 
Is  the  tragic  story  of  China,  whose  freedom 
we  once  fought  to  preserve.  What  our 
young  men  had  saved,  our  diplomats  and 
our  President  had  frittered  away." 

This  statement  was  reported  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1949,  Congressional  Recohd. 
President  Kennedy  must  not  forget  this 
speech.  In  the  decade  Just  past,  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  strengthened  their 
holds  by  executing  their  opposition — peo- 
ple owning  a  or  3  acres  of  land  who  resisted 
Communist  collectivization  and  the  break- 
up of  their  families.  The  dead,  more  than 
20  million.  The  Russians  call  It  liquida- 
tion. The  Chinese  call  it  shlao  mleh,  which 
means  deprived  of  existence. 

To  grasp  the  meaning  of  this,  we  must 
transpose  it  closer  to  home.    These  execu- 


tions would  wipe  out  the  entire  population 
of  these  13  States. 

One  by  one  the  smaller  nations  of  south- 
east Asia  have  either  fallen  into  the  Com- 
munists' h;indB.  or  have  been  very  deeply 
penetrated  by  the  fifih  column.  Tibet, 
where  the  Reds  have  murdered  thousands 
and  established  a  bloody  reign  of  terror, 
gives  horrible  evidence  of  the  fate  awaiting 
the  remaining  masses  of  Asia.  The  China 
takeover  paved  the  way  for  the  Red  moves 
in  Korea.  Prom  Manchuria  luto  North 
Korea  was  Just  a  short  hop.  The  Commu- 
nists Infilt  ated  and  quickly  took  over  the 
Government  of  North  Korea.  Tlien 
equipped  with  more  materiel  from  R\issla 
and  Comn.unlst  China,  the  Reds  moved 
down  upon  Syngman  Rhees  little  half  na- 
tion of  Sou:h  Korea. 

By  almost  any  military  or  diplomatic 
measuring  stick,  the  United  States  lost  the 
Korean  war.  The  American  commanders 
who  served  In  Korea  during  the  actual  fight- 
ing returne<i  home  crushed  and  bitter,  and 
deeply  disturbed.  Alt€r  American  soldiers. 
under  the  command  of  MacArthur,  had  de- 
feated the  Russian-trained  and  Russian- 
armed  North  Koreans,  and  alter  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  at  Moscow's  bidding  had 
thrown  their  might  in  against  us,  the  UiS. 
armies  weni  prevented  from  bombing  the 
Reds'  bases  of  supplies  and  troop  concen- 
trations across  the  Yalu  River  in  North 
Korea.  Our  own  Government  forbade  our 
military  leaders  the  freedom  of  action  neces- 
sary for  prctection  against  the  onslaught  of 
the  Chinese  Reds.  The  reasr  n  given  was  that 
it  might  provoke  Russia  to  attack.  Thou- 
sands of  American  casualties  were  sustained 
because  thtr  U.S.  Government  created  this 
fantastic  sanctuary  for  the  enemy.  Here  u 
the  testimony  given  under  oath  to  congres- 
sional comraittees  by  otir  commanding  gen- 
erals In  Korea: 

Mark  Clark :  I  was  not  aUowcd  to  bomb  the 
ntunerous  bridges  that  were  across  the  Yalu 
River  and  over  which  the  enemy  constantly 
poured  his  trucks  and  his  munitions  and 
his  killers. 

Van  Fleet:  My  own  conviction  Is  that  there 
must  have  been  information  to  the  enemy 
from  high  diplomatic  authorities  that  we 
would  not  attack  his  home  bases  acri:>6s  the 
Yalu. 

Stratemeyer:  You  get  In  war  to  win  it.  We 
do  not  get  in  war  to  stand  still  and  lose  It, 
and  we  we.re  required  to  lose  it.  We  were 
not  permitted  to  win. 

MacArthur:  Such  a  limitation  upon  the 
utilization  of  available  military  force  to  re- 
pel an  enemy  attack  has  no  precedent  either 
in  our  OWE  history,  or  so  far  as  I  know  In 
the  history  of  the  world.  Instead  of  vic- 
tory the  United  States  accepted  a  stalemate 
In  Korea. 

It  was  ore  of  the  most  costly  wars  in  our 
history  in  terms  of  lives  of  American  sol- 
diers. Flftj  -four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  Americans  sacrificed  their  lives. 
There  wen;  103,284  additional  casualties. 
Becoming  uven  bolder  in  their  seizure  of 
power,  the  Communists  have  moved  across 
Asia  Into  tie  Middle  East,  where  they  have 
established  important  beachheads  and  on  to 
Africa.  Here  they  are  fomenting  national- 
istic revolts,  gaining  control  of  rebel  forces, 
placing  their  agents  In  coalition  govern- 
ments. Where  they  cannot  take  over  in  one 
uprising,  they  guide  natives  into  establish- 
ing socialistic  governments,  which  they  can 
penetrate  ajid  alternately  control.  A  tech- 
nique of  their  strategy  has  been  the  agita- 
tion and  control  of  students  and  faculties  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  nation  after 
nation — South  Korea.  Turkey,  Japan,  in 
Latin  Amerii»n  countries,  all  over  the  world. 
With  their  control  over  Eastern  Europe, 
with  much  of  Asia  held  In  Communist  en- 
slavement or  tottering  for  a  fall,  and  with 
strategic  strongholds  In  Africa,  the  Soviet 
masters  have  now  turned  their  attention  to 
the  final  phase  of  Lenin's  three-phase  blue- 


print for  conquest — the  encirclement  of  the 
United  States.  Obviously,  to  achieve  this 
third  step  would  require  only  the  establish- 
ment of  bases  In  Latin  America.  They  have 
moved  into  action  here  in  our  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, as  many  Americans  are  beginning  to 
realize.  The  Reds  are  today  IrLstigatlng  stu- 
dent riots  and  governmental  penetration  In 
every  Latin  American  luition.  Much  of 
their  strength  and  most  of  the  revolutionary 
activity  in  Latin  America  now  originates  In 
Cuba.  So  let's  take  a  good  long  look  at  how 
Cuba  became  a  powerful  bastion  for  world 
communism. 

In  Uie  winter  of  1957.  this  man  was  in 
hiding  in  the  mountains  of  Orlente  Province 
in  northeastern  Cuba.  Fidel  Castro,  a 
revolutionary,  had  been  identified  through- 
out most  of  his  adult  life  with  Communist 
activities.  He  had  taken  part  In  the  bloody 
Communist- Inspired  Bogota  riots  In  1948, 
and  was  identified  by  the  Colombian  police 
as  one  of  the  most  vicious  leaders  of  the 
riot  that  took  ra.)re  than  300  lives.  His 
Communist  activities  were  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record.  In  the  Cub.<ui  mountains  In  1957, 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  bedraggled  group  of 
rfcvulutlonary  coraradcs.  with  Communists  in 
key  positions  of  leadership.  He  had  re- 
cruited his  rank  ai-d  file  and  taken  them 
into  Mexico — there  to  be  trained  by  Alberto 
Bayo.  internationally  known  Communist 
tactician.  Until  he  began  to  gain  recogni- 
tion and  prestige  In  America,  through  a 
press  buildup,  Fidel  Castro  commanded  no 
real  military  force.  He  did  not  pose  a  gen- 
uine threat  to  the  anti-Commujilst  Cuban 
Goverrunent.  Tlien  the  buildup  began  It 
was  similar  to  the  one  given  Mao  Tse-tung  in 
China. 

Tlie  major  U.S.  television  networks  sent 
camera  crews  Into  the  Cuban  mountains  to 
bring  back'  so-called  documentary  reports, 
which,  whatever  their  Intended  ptirpose, 
stirred  up  American  sympathy  for  the  beard- 
ed revolutionary.  The  nationwide  telecast 
pictured  Castro  as  a  romantic  rebel,  the 
Robin  Hood  leading  a  fight  for  social  Justice. 
They  went  out  of  their  way  to  dispel  the  idea 
that  Castro's  movement  had  a  Communist 
complexion.  Some  of  America's  biggest  news- 
papors  Joined  in  the  buildup.  Castro  began 
ti)  emerge  as  a  sort  of  George  Washington 
of  Cuba. 

This  New  York  Times  writer,  Herbert  Mat- 
thews, described  him  as  the  most  remarkable 
and  romantic  figure  to  arise  in  Cuba  since 
Jo66  Marti,  hero  of  Cuba's  wars  of  inde- 
pendence. Ed  Sullivan,  In  a  brief  but  spec- 
tacular Journalistic  trip  to  Cuba,  lent  his 
powerful  prestige  to  Caftro.  On  film  before 
his  30  million  American  television  viewers, 
Sullivan  said  to  Castro,  "the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  great  admiration  for  you 
and  yuur  men  because  you  are  In  the  real 
American  tradition  of  George  Washington." 
A  year  and  a  half  later,  too  late  to  be  of  any 
benefit  as  sound  Journalism,  Sullivan  re- 
tracted this  statement. 

Qualified  students  of  International  com- 
munism were  warning  that  Castro  was  him- 
self a  Communist,  or  at  the  very  least,  a  life- 
long willing  tool  of  world  communism,  and 
that  many  of  his  lieutenants  surrounding 
him  were  known  to  be  agents  of  Interna- 
tional communism.  Yet  here  the  most 
widely  clrctilated  Catholic  paper  says,  "De- 
spite what  you  may  have  read  the  Cuban 
rebels  arc  not  Communists.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  about  Fidel  Castro.  There 
is  no  Communist  indoctrination  in  the  rebel 
forces,  not  even  the  slightest  degree  of  Com- 
munist propaganda." 

The  Christian  Century  is  probably  the  most 
widely  distributed  Protestant  publication  In 
America.  In  this  article,  "Wild  Ducks  From 
Cuba,  "  this  Influential  church  paper  comes 
to  the  aid  of  Castro.  It  pictures  him  as  a 
political  liberal,  an  agrarian  reformer  rather 
than  a  Socialist  or  Conununist  agent. 

The  atmosphere  In  America  became  a  pro- 
Castro  atmosphere.    The  bearded  Fidel  began 
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to  get  arms  and  to  ricrult  a  larger  following. 
Soon  he  moved  ou .  with  his  considerable 
force  across  Cuba,  presenting  now  a  genuine 
threat  to  the  Batl;;ta  forces.  Leftwlngers 
and  even  voices  In  the  U.S.  Congress  de- 
manded that  the  Ur  Ited  States  withdraw  all 
the  aid  to  the  antl-Communlst  Batista  gov- 
ernment, as  it  hapi>ened  to  the  anti-Com- 
munist Chiang  Kal  shek  preceding  the  fall 
of  China  to  the  Rets.  At  a  crucial  time  in 
the  Cuban  conflict,  our  Government  ordered 
an  embargo.  Castro's  agents  working  openly 
in  Florida  were  able  to  obtain  great  volumes 
of  fighting  equipment 

On  January  1,  1969.  the  Cuban  anti -Com- 
munist government  fell  Castro  took  over 
"rtfro  U.S.  Ambassadors  to  C\iba  declared  In 
sworn  testimony  th  it  they  warned  the  US. 
Department  of  Sta  e  aiding  Castro  would 
bring  about  a  great  victory  for  international 
communism  and  a  strategic  defeat  for  the 
United  States.  Both  men  say  their  warnings 
were  smothered  in  the  State  Department  and 
in  Government  clrcU  s  \inder  President  Elsen- 
hower. Since  the  fall  of  Cuba  to  the  Reds, 
we  have  seen  the  Communists  demonstrate 
their  power  In  Mexico.  El  Salvador,  Equador. 
Guatemala,  Venezuela,  and  other  Latin 
American  countries.  This  stronghold  over- 
flowing with  armami'nts  for  the  entire  revo- 
lutionary conspiracy  for  Latin  America  Is 
Cuba. 

With  the  takeovei  of  Cuba.  Lenin  s  heirs 
to  the  dictatorship  ol  world  communism  thus 
had  carried  out  at  east  partially  the  third 
phase  of  the  Reds'  blueprint  for  world  con- 
quest: the  encirclement  of  the  United  .States. 

Will  the  United  States  fall'  What  is  the 
situation  within  our  Nation''  This  is  San 
Francisco,  U.S.A  ,  and  these  are  American 
vinlversity  student*  rioting  against  the 
House  Committee  en  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. This  Is  an  olflcial  committee  of  our 
elected  Representatives  in  Congress.  It  has 
operated  for  20  years  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
bulwarks.  safeguarc*ng  our  internal  secu- 
rity against  penetration  by  Communist 
agents.  J  Edgar  iloover.  Director  of  the 
FBI.  Is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
Americans  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
Mr.  HrK)ver  was  so  c<  iiccrncd  with  what  hap- 
pened in  San  Francisco  that  he  Issued  this 
special  report  over  his  signature  In  this 
report.  Mr.  Hoover  carefully  documented  the 
fact  that  the  Communist  Party.  USA  .  has 
as  one  of  Its  chief  oajectlves  the  destruction 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Communists  cannot  themselves 
succeed  in  this  tarcet  goal,  thus  they  must 
deceive  and  agitate  and  use  dupes.  Mr. 
Hoover  shows  how  \  nown  Communist  agents 
infiltrated  campusts  in  the  San  Francisco 
area,  promoting  and  inciting  more  than  a 
thousand  students  to  riot  against  the  House 
committee  Just  as  .he  Reds  have  been  con- 
trolling and  using  university  students  to  ac- 
complish their  objectives  In  nations  through- 
out the  world. 

FBI  Director  Hoover  revealed  that  Gus 
Hall,  national  leader  of  the  Communists  In 
the  United  States,  sent  congratulations  to 
the  west  coast  comrades  for  the  initiative  and 
leadership  they  dliplayed  at  all  stages  of 
the  riotous  demons :ratlons. 

In  his  report  Mj  .  Hoover  issues  a  sober 
warning  to  the  people  of  America.  He  says, 
"Looking  at  the  rio  s  and  chaos  Communists 
have  created  In  oth^r  countries,  many  Amer- 
icans point  to  the  strength  of  our  Nation 
and  say.  it  can't  happen  here.  But  Com- 
munist success  in  San  Francisco.  In  May 
1960,  proves  that  It  can  happen  here  Yes, 
It  has  happened  here.  The  Communists  we 
now  know  hold  great  power  In  proportion  to 
their  numbers  here.  "They  constitute  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  our  security,  our 
lives." 

Many  Americans  have  forgotten  the  pene- 
tration of  our  Government  by  the  Commu- 
nists which  were  exposed  by  the  FBI  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  a  decade  ego.    Alger  Hiss,  who  had 


the  confidence  of  an  American  Pr<!Sident, 
had  access  to  vital  secrets.  Harry  Dexter 
White,  keyman  In  the  U.S.  Treasiu-y.  Judith 
Coplan,  working  amazingly  enough  in  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  Itself. 

But  what  about  the  decade  of  the  1960's? 
What  about  now?  Not  long  after  tae  San 
Francisco  student  riots,  two  emplo;'ee8  of 
the  National  Security  Adminlstratlcn  dis- 
appeared, Vernon  Mitchell  and  William 
Martin.  They  turned  up  in  Mexico,  then 
Cuba,  then  Moscow.  At  first  the  public  was 
told  these  two  men  didn't  have  any  im- 
portant secrets:  But  soon  the  truth  was 
exposed.  They  carried  with  them  informa- 
tion of  vital  worth  to  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  The  FBI  has  cxp>osed 
the  enemy  at  work  in  all  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life,  and  congressional  committees 
have  documented  the  fact  that  Communists 
have  penetrated  a  number  of  strategl'  labor 
\iiilons  and  communications  networks 

Here  is  the  transcript  as  Mr  Richarc  Arens 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee asked  Secretary  of  the  Army  Brucker 
this  question:  "Are  you  conversant  w  th  the 
fact  that  the  North  Atlantic  cable  which 
carries  very  important  messages  vital  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation  is  now  serviced  by 
the  American  Communications  Association, 
a  Conununist-controlled  labor  organization 
Secretary  Brucker  replied.  "I  am  aware  of 
that" 

Congress  hasn't  acted  Communuts  are 
active  in  some  areas  of  our  educational 
establishment  and  in  some  church  or{;aniza- 
tlons  in  our  industries,  our  Government, 
our  legislative  halls,  our  armed  s?rvices 
They  are  dedicated,  skilled,  secretly  working 
for  the  overthrow  of  our  Nation  and  the 
triumph  of  world  communism 

Early  in  1961  Khrushchev  told  the  Com- 
munist leaders  from  throughout  the  world 
as  they  gathered  In  Moscow  for  instructions 
in  \ltal  strategy  that  all  military  war  would 
not  be  necessary  "The  victory  of  world 
commtinism  Is  no  longer  far  off,"  he  said. 

Will  this  fantastic  prediction  come  true? 
We  are  a  nation  of  180  million  peoi)le.  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are  almost  totally 
uninformed  or  apathetic  toward  the  true 
nature  of  our  gravest  problems.  We  have 
become  a  nation  in  which  the  respcnsibill- 
ties  of  citizenship  are  being  Ignored.  We 
are  encircled,  the  enemy  is  in  our  milst.  As 
a  nation  we  have  been  backing  away  from 
the  advances  of  international  communism, 
accepting  coexistence,  summit  <x)nf erences. 
coalition  governments,  negotiations  end  dis- 
armament conferences,  but  the  Communists 
continue  advancing.  Yes,  the  free  \vorld  is 
losing.  The  Communists  are  winning.  But 
we  can  change  this  course  of  events.  We 
can  sidetrack  and  ultimately  wre<;k  the 
Communist  master  plan  for  conquest  if  our 
people  and  our  leaders  have  the  courage  and 
the    win.    if    we    are    worthy    of    freedom. 

"Our  greatest  obstacle  has  been  that  so 
many  Americans  haven't  known  we  were  at 
war  because  the  war  has  been  an  insidious 
one,  a  protracted  war  with  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing Just  a  little  here  and  a  little  there. 
To  halt  the  massive  march  of  communism, 
millions  of  Americans  must  be  awakened  to 
the  facts  presented  In  this  film.  We  must 
awaken  a  new  pride  and  patriotism.  Pride 
In  our  Nation's  past  and  in  its  great  destiny 
ahead.  Love  of  country  is  one  of  mankind's 
highest  virtues.  We  must  recreate  an  effec- 
tive legal  safeguard  enabling  our  Ctovern- 
ment  to  st,nmp  out  the  Communist  filth  col- 
umn which  has  penetrated  the  vitals  of  our 
Nation.  We  must  stiffen  our  citizens'  and 
our  Nation's  diplomatic  attitude  toward  the 
whole  Communist  International  conspiracy 
and  the  brutal  despots  who  are  leac.lng  it. 
We  must  arouse  our  friends  and  ne.ghbors 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  dangers 
inherent  In  the  further  centralization  of  our 
Government.  We  must  look  with  clear  eyes 
at  the  true  fact  of  our  moral  weakening, 
and  in  our  homes,  our  schools,  our  cliurches 


build  the  caliber  of  moral  leadership  that  a 
free  people  must  achieve  to  remain  free.  It 
is  too  late  for  continued  apathy.  The  time 
has  come  for  sacrifices  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom by  informed  and  determined  citizens. 
In  this  great  moment  in  human  history  will 
you  enlist  and  pledge  a  part  of  mental,  physi- 
cal, material,  and  spiritual  resom-cee  in  this 
fight?  This  IS  the  decisive  question.  On  the 
manner  in  which  Americans  respond  to  this  ft 
challenge  rests  the  future  hope  of  all  free- 
men. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
when  queried  about  their  reasons  for  not 
using  "Operation  Abolition"  and  "Com- 
munist Encirclements — 1961"  in  their 
educational  programs  on  communism  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  after  stating  that 
the  aforementioned  were  controversial, 
hastens  to  add  that  they  have  prepared 
a  film  to  be  used  in  their  informational 
courses  to  the  troops.  The  name  of  this 
film  is  Challenge  of  Ideas."  I  viewed 
this  film  yesterday.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
assure  Senators  that  there  is  nothing 
controversial  about  the  film  "Challenge 
of  Ideas.'  The  most  descriptive  words 
which  I  can  think  of  to  describe  this  film 
are  "namby-pamby."  The  narration  by 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Murrow,  now  Director 
of  the  U.S  Information  Agency,  will  cer- 
tainly offend  no  one — except  those  of  us 
who  know  and  recognize  the  "gutless" 
nature  of  the  presentation  in  this  non- 
controversial  film.  It  is  a  superficial 
treatment  of  a  serious  issue  and  will 
contribute  little  to  remedying  the  defi- 
ciency of  knowledge  concerning  the  total 
nature  and  threat  of  communism. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
all  Americans,  in  uniform  and  out,  to 
understand  that  we  are  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  communism.  Our 
system  and  communism  are  completely 
incompatible,  and  ultimately  one  or  the 
other  must  go  for  they  cannot  coexist 
on  this  planet  indefinitely. 

Last  night  the  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  all  Americans  on  tele- 
vision and  described  our  need  for  in- 
creased military  jKiwer  and  strength. 
Such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
not  only  a  minimum  of  military  power, 
but  also  mihtary  power  with  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety,  should  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  Congress;  for  we 
cannot  survive  the  protracted  conflict 
with  communism  without  adequate  mili- 
tary power. 

Great  mihtary  strength  is  essential  to 
our  defense  against  communism,  but  mil- 
itary power  alone  cannot  insure  our  suc- 
cess. That  military  power  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  will  to  win  on  the 
part  of  every  American — and  the  deter- 
mination to  use  this  power,  if  necessary. 

Such  a  will  to  win  can  never  exist, 
except  it  be  based  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  principles  on  which  our  own  coun- 
try is  founded  and  on  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  total  nature  of 
communism  and  the  myriad  of  tactics  by 
which  it  seeks  to  enslave  the  world. 

Our  military  leaders  have  obviously 
been  attempting  to  lay  the  foundation  in 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  com- 
munism which  can  support  and  foster  a 
will  to  win.  In  so  doing,  they  are  carry- 
ing out  their  oath  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against  all 
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enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  In  the 
process  of  doing  this,  they  are  rendering 
an  invaluable  service  to  the  American 
people. 

The  infamous  attacks  on  our  military 
leaders  and  the  attempts  to  discredit 
them  and  to  intimidate  them  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  will  neglect  their  respon- 
sibility to  inform  the  American  public 
and  personnel  under  their  command 
constitute  a  threat  to  our  very  existence. 
These  attacks,  insofar  as  they  are  made 
by  the  Communists  themselves,  are  but 
one  more  facet  of  Communist  tactics 
which  Americans  must  learn  to  recognize 
and  combet  for  what  they  are.  These 
attacks,  insofar  as  they  are  made  and 
assisted  by  non-Communists,  however 
naive,  are  a  disgrace  and  disservice  to 
oxir  Republic  and  its  people. 

Fortunately,  in  our  country  sovereign 
power  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  public — 
the  individual  citizens.  Theirs  are  and 
should  be  the  final  decisions.  Their  de- 
cisions can  be  right  only  when  they  have 
the  facts  on  which  to  base  their  deci- 
sions. Their  right  to  the  facts  is  just  as 
Implicit  and  essential  as  their  right  to 
make  the  final  decisions.  The  American 
people  must  not  be  limited  to  half- 
truths,  and  evasions,  for  they  breed 
apathy  and  defeat.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  American  public  will,  therefore, 
demand  the  facts  from  whatever  source 
they  can  obtain  them,  including  our 
military  leaders,  and  reject  this  insidious 
attempt  to  discredit  and  intimidate  the 
military  in  order  that  the  American  sys- 
tem and  our  Constitution — and,  indeed, 
our  liberty  Itself — shall  survive  the 
Commimlst  onslaught. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
address  which  President  Kennedy  deliv- 
ered last  night  to  the  Nation  was  an  elo- 
quent statement  of  the  overall  meaning 
of  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  response 
which  the  United  States  must  make  to  It.. 
Rightly,  he  stressed  that  West  Berlin  is 
not  the  real  problem  but  only  a  pretext. 
The  Soviets  are  probing,  testing  us  out  to 
see  where  we  are  weak  or  eager  to  make 
COTicessions.  I  think  the  President's  ad- 
dress, both  in  its  tone  and  in  its  specifics, 
should  make  clear  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  we  are  committed,  that  we 
intend  to  stand  firm  on  Berlin.  In  coor- 
dination with  our  Atlantic  allies  we  are 
prepared  to  ofl^t  every  Soviet  move, 
even  to  the  extent  of  meeting  force  with 
force.  The  military  measures  requested 
by  the  President  will  certainly  strength- 
en our  capacity  to  meet  the  threat  and 
for  that  reason  should  and  probably  will 
move  quickly  through  the  Congress. 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that 
the  President's  speech  left  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions luianswer^,  questions  that  must 
be  carefully  studied  and  discussed  not 
only  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  White 
House  and  Pentagon  but  throughout  the 
country. 

The  first  of  these  questions  to  my  mind 
is  what  do  we  intend  to  do  about  East 
Germany.  After  all,  the  cause  of  the 
present  crisis  is  specifically  the  Russian 
threat  to  sign  a  s^arate  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany  and  presiunably  in 
the  process  to  turn  their  obligation  to 


allow  free  transit  to  West  Berlin  over 
to  the  East  German  Government.  What 
will  we  do  If  that  takes  place?  It  is  going 
to  be  the  first  and  most  immediate  step 
of  the  actual  crisis,  ind  the  President 
did  not  in  his  address  touch  on  this  really 
pivotal  problem.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  do  not  care  who  stamps  our  access 
permits  as  long  as  the  traffic  is  not  held 
up.  But  this  is  a  dangerous  view,  for  if 
the  East  Germans  do  stamp  our  permits, 
then  we  shall  be  pressed  to  recognize 
them  ultimately.  The  i.ssues  it  raises 
deserve  a  full  and  frank  discussion. 

Second,  the  President  did  not  refer  to 
the  situation  of  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  except  briefly  and  in 
terms  that  raise  some  doubts.  What  he 
said  was: 

We  recognize  the  Soviet  Unions  histori- 
cal concerns  about  their  security  In  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  after  a  series  of  ravaging 
invasions— and  we  believe  arrangements  can 
be  worked  out  which  will  help  to  meet  those 
concerns,  and  make  It  possible  for  both  se- 
curity and  freedom  to  exist  In  this  troubled 
area.  ' 

I  question  first  the  extent  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  In  both  19th  and  20th  cen- 
tury did  not  bring  upon  itself  those  rav- 
aging invasions  of  which  the  President 
spoke  by  deliberate  attempts  to  inter- 
vene In  East  European  affairs. 

The  President  seemed  to  be  stressing 
the  rights  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  secu- 
rity rather  than  the  rights  of  the  people 
there  to  self-determination  not  only  for 
East  Berlin,  but  also  for  East  Germany, 
and  all  of  east  and  central  Europe,  if 
any  Issue  is  to  be  brought  before  the 
United  Nations  for  adjudication,  the 
fate  of  the  captive  nations  richly  de- 
sreves  to  be. 

Third,  an  increase  in  our  conven- 
tional forces,  even  though  I  for  one  sup- 
port it  fully  and  consider  it  necessary, 
raises  a  big  strategic  question.  In  the 
past,  our  policy  has  been  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  we  would  not  fight  a 
ground  war  in  Europe,  where  Soviet 
manpower  is  so  much  greater  than  ours. 
Berlin's  garrison  was  to  be  no  more 
than  a  tripwire  which  should  the  So- 
viets attack,  would  lead  us  to  whatever 
tjrpe  of  reaction  would  suit  the  situa- 
tion, whether  a  nuclear  assault  or  some- 
thing less.  There  are  certainly  dangers 
in  this  policy,  but  as  our  whole  troop 
deployments  and  strategic  planning  in 
NATO  has  been  based  on  this  concept, 
we  would  do  well  to  consider  the  full 
implications  of  a  shift  or  modification 
on  it  at  this  point.  Here  again  the 
President  has  left  us  somewhat  in  the 
dark  on  questions  that  are  of  vital  con- 
cern throughout  the  free  world. 

Another  question  raised  but  not  an- 
swered by  the  message  last  night  was 
the  financing  of  the  necessary  increases 
in  national  defense. 

The  President  proposes  a  $3.5  billion 
increase  in  defense  expenditures  which 
I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  approve. 
This  Is  on  top  of  a  projected  budgetary 
deficit  for  fiscal  1962  of  some  $5  to  $7 
billion.  The  total  deficit  for  fiscal  1962 
will  therefore  be  somewhere  around  $10 
billion.  This  is  an  extraordinarily  high 
figure  for  a  period  of  relative  prosperity. 

This  deficit  will  cost  the  average 
American    family    somewhere    between 


$200  and  $300  a  year  either  now  if  the 
President  Increases  taxes  or  in  the  future 
If  we  continue  to  add  to  our  national 
debt. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  off  until 
January  1962  consideration  of  all  prob- 
lems relating  to  a  tax  increase.  We  must 
start  now  in  the  Congress  and  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  to  determine  what 
our  priorities  shall  be  and  how  we  shall 
raise  the  necessary  additional  Federal 
revenues.  Do  we  want  a  tax  increase  to 
cover  the  full  deficit  in  1962?  If  so,  what 
taxes  are  we  going  to  raise? 

Mr.  President,  I  referred  above  to  the 
matter  of  priorities.  It  may  well  be  that 
we  would  be  better  off  tightening  our 
belts  at  home  and  putting  off  domestic 
spending  in  order  to  decrease  this  deficit 
and  thereby  have  a  limited  tax  increase 
required,  so  as  not  to  place  so  great  a 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  and  our  econ- 
omy. This  is  a  very  fundamental  de- 
cision. How  much  will  the  Government 
do? 

It  is  dangerous  for  our  country  to  ig- 
nore   the    need    for    a    sound    Federal 

budget. 

If  we  are  going  to  tighten  our  belts  at 
home,  we  must  start  now.  Preparedness 
is  a  two-way  proposition.  We  must  pre- 
pare at  home  and  we  must  prepare  in 
Berlin.  We  cannot  simply  arm  overseas 
and  defer  until  tomorrow  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  free  society  to  meet  the  cost 
of  freedom  at  home. 

But  I  return  to  the  thesis  with  which  I 
began.  My  aim  is  to  be  constructive. 
We  all  want  to  support  the  President  In 
these  perilous  times.  He  Is  entitled  to 
our  frankness  in  appraising  his  pro- 
posals. He  has  made  a  fine  address  to 
the  American  people  and  we  are  ready, 
I  believe,  to  support  the  firm  stand  he 
has  taken. 


WALTER    HAGEN    RECEIVES    FIRST 
WALTER  HAGEN  AWARD 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Rochester.  N.Y.'s  most  famous  sons,  the 
immortal  Walter  Hagen  will  receive  this 
afternoon  in  Chicago  the  first  Walter 
Hagen  Award.  This  honor,  which  was 
named  for  Mr.  Hagen  before  it  was  de- 
cided he  would  be  its  first  recipient,  will 
be  presented  annually  to  a  person  whom 
the  Golf  Writers  Association  of  America 
feels  has  made  Important  contributions 
to  furthering  international  golf  com- 
petition. 

The  Halg  as  he  was  affectionately 
known,  was  probably  the  greatest  all- 
lime  international  golfer.  In  the  course 
of  his  brilliant  and  exciting  career  he 
won  the  British  Open  four  times  and 
seven  times  captained  the  U.S.  Ryder 
Cup  team.  His  skill  on  the  links  was 
matched  by  his  vivid  personality  and  un- 
matched showmanship. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  his 
contributions  to  golfing  have  been  rec- 
ognized In  this  way  because  he  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  athlete  ever  produced 
by  my  home  city  of  Rochester.  Lawrence 
Robinson,  of  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram &  Sun.  who  Is  president  of  the  Golf 
Writers  Association  of  America  gracious- 
ly invited  me  to  participate  In  today's 
ceremonies  honoring  this  great  athlete. 
Although  I  cannot  attend  in  person,  I 
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did  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  Halg  and  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  several  columns  concerning 
Walter  Hagen  and  a  news  story  describ- 
ing the  Walter  Hagen  Award  printed 
at  this  point  in  Urie  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Chicago  American.  June  5,  1961] 

Waltx*   Hagen    Award   Belated   Honor    for 

Great  Golt  Star 

(By  Warren  Brown) 

Somewhat  belatedly.  If  you  ask  who  trailed 
him.  on  course  and  off — In  the  twenties  and 
thirties,  recognition  of  sorts  is  about  to  be 
given  to  Walter  Hagen,  and  what  he  stood 
for  In  competitive  golf. 

There  has  been  created  a  Walter  Hagen 
Award. 

The  379  members  of  the  Golf  Writers  As- 
sociation, not  quite  as  active  as  the  base- 
ball or  football  writers  associations,  but 
more  so  than  the  Turf  Writers  Association, 
are  about  to  be  asked  to  ballot  on  a  list 
of  candidates  to  determine  the  first  winner 

Present  plans  call  for  the  presentation  of 
the  award  at  Olympla  Fields.  In  conjunction 
with  the  PGA  championship. 

The  Golf  Writers  Association.  Larry  Rob- 
inson, president,  and  Charley  Bartlett.  ex- 
ecutive B4!cretary,  has  a  meeting  scheduled 
at  Detroit  the  day  before  the  U.S.  Open 
championship  begins.  By  that  time.  It  Is 
expected,  most  of  the  voters  wU!  have  made 
up  their  minds,  or  have  someone  make  them 
up  for  them. 

To  simplify  matters — oh.  yeah? — a  screen- 
ing committee  of  11  GWA  members  Is  pre- 
senting a  slate  from  which  the  379  voters 
may  pick  and  choose. 

The  screening  committee  is  headed  by 
Merrell  Whittlesey.  Jr..  of  Washington,  and 
includes,  besides  Robinson  and  Bartiett. 
authors  from  Miami.  Fort  Worth,  Boston. 
Denver,  Knoxvllle,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Lon- 
don. 

More  interesting  to  me  Is  the  fact  that 
while  a  Hagen  Award  has  finally  been  cre- 
ated. It  took  a  British  golfing  enthusiast, 
Dr  S.  L  Simpson,  chairman  of  S  Simpson. 
Ltd  .  clothes  manufacturers,  to  think  It  up, 
for  American  presentation. 

Hagen's  exploits  in  U.S.  Open.  PGA, 
Western  Open,  and  whatever  else  there  was 
In  his  time  need  no  recounting  here,  cer- 
tainly.   Or  do  they? 

It  Is  not  surprising  they  still  remember 
him  vividly  In  Merrle  England.  No  com- 
petitive golfer  before  him  and  none  since 
him  has  contributed  as  much  to  the  gaycty 
of  golf,  and  appreciation  of  the  pro  golfer 
In  England.  America  or  anywhere  else  "The 
Halg"  happened  to  light  In  his  nomadic  ex- 
istence. 

He  won  the  British  Open  four  times.  He 
was  seven  times  captain  of  the  U.S.  Ryder 
Cup  team  in  competition  with  Great  Britain. 
He  was  as  buddy-buddy  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  were  Jack  Kearns.  Mickey  Walker, 
and  Dave  Shade. 

Obviously  the  British,  with  Dr.  Simpson 
making  the  play  (the  Golf  Writers  Associa- 
tion caddylng  for  him)  Is  one  up  on  the 
representatives  of  Madison  Avenue.  Until 
now.  these  promotional  advertising  experts 
haven't  been  exactly  aloof  from  the  field  of 
trophies  for  all  sorts  of  occasions. 

I  simply  cannot  understand  why  none  of 
them  didn't  get  around  to  such  a  thing  as 
a  Hagen  Award. 

However,  it  may  be  Just  as  well.  For 
among  all  trophy  donors  who  have  ever 
come  to  my  attention.  Dr.  Simpson  (trade 
name  DAKS)  may  well  be  the  most  gracious 
of  all. 

When  he  decreed  the  award  should  t>e  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Golf  Writers  Association 
of  America,  he  miast  have  pleased  Robert- 


son. Bartlett,  and  others  who  haT>;  been 
arguing  for  years  (and  properly  so)  that 
"The  Halg"  wasn't  getting  the  lasting  recog- 
nition his  Impact  on  competitive  g^M  de- 
served. 

In  creating  the  award.  Dr.  Slmpsoa  said: 
"In  many  senses  we  in  Britain  share  Wal- 
ter Hagen  with  you.  After  all,  he  was  our 
Open  champion.  Always  a  colorful  figure, 
he  was  a  superb  craftsman.  V^hlie  not  pass- 
ing over  our  own  greats,  such  as  Harry 
Vardon  and  Henry  Cotton,  It  may  \/ell  be 
that  Walter  Hagen  was  the  dominant  force 
In  creating  modern  golf." 

Are  you  listening.  Madison  Avenue  ? 


(From  the  Chicago  American,  June  16.  1961 1 

Who  Rates  First  Hacen  GoLr  Awari    More 
Than  Hacen? 

(By  Leo  Fischer) 

Weekend  roundup — or  clearing  oiit  the 
desk  before  taking  off  on  a  vacation. 

Like  my  esteemed  fellow  worker  ^Var^en 
Brown.  I  also  get  asked  to  vote  on  {.wards, 
etc.,  the  latest  of  which  is  the  Walter  Hagen 
trophy  for  the  person  "who  has  doie  the 
most  to  further  Anglo-American  relations 
in  golf." 

TTie  oflBclal  ballot  Includes  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower. Bobby  Jones.  Francis  Oulmet,  Walter 
Hagen,  Henry  Cotton,  Joe  Dey,  and  several 
others,  but  to  this  voter  there  Is  only  one 
choice — Hagen  himself. 

If  he  doesn't  become  the  first  winner  of 
the  Walter  Hagen  trophy  (preferably  filled 
with  scotch)  there's  no  Justice.  All  these 
other  nominees  have  done  much,  of  course, 
to  further  what  the  sponsor  calls  "Anglo- 
American  relations,"  but  who  can  match  The 
Halg  for  lauglis,  thrills,  excitement,  color, 
victories  (he  won  fo\ir  British  Open  titles) 
and  great  golf? 

One  of  my  favorite  Hagen  stories  concerns 
the  final  day  of  the  1926  British  open  when 
he  came  to  the  18th  needing  a  3  to  tie 
Bobby  Jones.  It  was  a  tough  500-yarder  but 
that  didn't  bother  Walter. 

His  drive  was  good  for  about  200.  He 
played  his  second  short,  which  left  him  150 
yards  from  the  green.  Hagen  decided  this 
was  a  good  spot  to  give  the  staid  Britishers 
a  real  show. 

He  walked  to  the  green  and  examined  It 
closely  as  the  crowd  gaped  in  amazement. 
He  sighted  back  to  where  the  ball  lay  and 
carefully  marked  the  direction.  Then  he 
called  his  caddy  over  and  stationed  him  on 
the  green  as  he  told  the  astonished  young 
man  to  be  ready  to  pull  the  pin  out  as  the 
ball    approached. 

Then  Walter  walked  back  to  the  ball,  mo- 
tioned the  crowd  to  be  quiet,  shaded  his 
eyes  to  take  another  look  at  the  green  150 
yards  away  and  then  carefully  made  his  shot 
as  the  crowd  watched  in  silent  amazement. 

Probably  even  Hagen  was  surprised  as  the 
ball  headed  like  an  arrow  for  the  cup.  landed 
10  yards  in  front  of  It.  rolled  straight  for  the 
hole — and  then  bounced  over  to  come  to  rest 
an  Inch  or  two  away.  It  was  a  spectacular 
bit  of  showTnanship,  even  for  Hagen.  despite 
the  fact  that  he  missed  his  mllllon-to-one 
shot — and  the  crowd  showed  Its  apprecia- 
tion with  a  tremendous  un-Brltlsh  ovation. 

There's  never  been  anyone  like  him  and 
probably  never  will  be  again — and  I  hope 
he's  the  man  to  receive  the  award  at  the 
PGA  tournament  at  Olympla  Fields  next 
month. 


PUERTO   RICO  COMMONWEALTH 
DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  to  the 
fact  that  yesterda> .  July  25.  is  celebrated 
by  Americans  of  Puerto  Rican  descent, 
both  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  island 
itself,  as  Puerto  Rican  Commonwealth 
Day. 


This  day  commemorates  the  develop- 
ment of  self-government  on  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico  within  the  framework 
of  adherence  to  the  more  general  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people  have  come  to 
occupy  a  most  important  role  on  the 
mainland  as  well  as  on  their  native  is- 
land. In  New  York  State  alone  there 
are  now  more  than  700.000  persons  of 
Puerto  Rican  descent. 

These  have  by  now  largely  surmounted 
the  early  diflflculties  of  adjustment  that 
have  met  each  of  the  succeeding  waves 
of  immigrants,  beginning  with  the  first 
settlers  in  New  England  and  Virginia, 
that  have  arrived  on  these  shores.  The 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  and  in  other 
States  are  now  playing  important  and 
respected  professional,  economic,  and 
political  roles.  Puerto  Ricans  spend  an 
estimated  $1  billion  each  year  in  New 
York  City  alone. 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  its  citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rican  descent.  We  are 
pleased  with  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  on  the  island  under  com- 
monwealth government,  and  we  are  ap- 
preciative of  the  contribution  that  iias 
been  made  by  Puerto  Ricans  to  our  na- 
tional life  on  the  mainland. 


SACRIFICE  IS  A  TWO-WAY  STREET 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President  last 
night  millions  of  Americans  heard  the 
President  of  the  United  States  emonciate 
a  clear,  unequivoca.1.  and  sound  policy 
of  this  country  and,  in  fact,  the  other 
countries  of  the  free  world,  with  respect 
to  the  Berlin  situation.  Moreover,  the 
persuasive  reasons  underlying  this  policy 
were  also  cogently  presented.  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  over 
the  firmness  of  our  resolve  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  word  concerning  our  com- 
mitments on  Berlin.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
most  Americans  over  the  correctness  of 
these  commitments. 

President  Kennedy,  in  the  course  of 
his  address,  asked  for  advice  and  sug- 
gestions. It  is  in  response  to  this  re- 
quest that  I  now  wish  to  direct  my  re- 
marks. If  they  seem  pointed  at  times, 
may  I  say  they  are  intended  to  be.  I 
beheve  in  speaking  frankly  and  openly, 
and  I  am  sure  the  President  does  too. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  the 
objectives  we  share  with  respect  to 
America's  future  can  be  most  rapidly 
secured. 

Sacrifice,  Mr.  President,  is  a  two-way 
street.  Sacrifices  by  the  people  should 
be  matched  by  sacrifices  by  their  leader- 
ship. President  Kennedy  gave  the  as- 
surance that  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  American  families  will 
bear  the  burden  of  his  requests  for  what 
amounts  to  partial  mobilization. 

Studies  or  careers  will  be  Interrupted — 

He  said — 
husbands  and  sons  will  be  called  away;   In- 
comes will  be  reduced. 

He  added  that  these  are  burdens  which 
must  be  borne  if  freedom  is  to  be  de- 
fended. However,  he  failed  to  couple 
his  call  for  the  people  to  bear  these  bur- 
dens with  a  declaration  of  any  willing- 
ness on  his  part  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
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nondefense  spending  programs  of  the 
New  Frontier. 

Times  have  changed  since  this  ad- 
ministration drew  up  its  domestic  spend- 
ing programs  earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  that 
times  have  not  changed  really,  but  the 
President — since  the  Vienna  meeting 
with  Premier  Khrushchev  and  the  Ber- 
lin crisis — has  finally  faced  up  to  the 
stark  facts  of  what  the  cold  war  with  the 
Communist  world  means.  It  does  not 
mean,  Mr.  President,  politics  as  usual 
and  domestic  spending  as  usual.  It 
means  action — not  words — in  line  with 
the  policy  expressed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  special  message  on  urgent 
national  needs  of  May  25.  wherein  he 
said: 

If  the  budget  deficit  Is  to  be  held  within 
manageable  proportions,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal  standards; 
and  I  request  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress In  this  regard — to  refrain  from  adding 
funds  or  programs,  desirable  as  they  may  be, 
to  the  budget. 

Since  January  20  we  have  been  fed  a 
constant  stream  of  messages  from  the 
White  House  on  New  FYontier  pro- 
grams— all  expressing  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency. For  example.  President  Kennedy 
has  said : 

Federal  grants  for  both  higher  and  public 
school  education  can  no  longer  be  delayed 
(state  of  the  Union  message) . 

I  urge  that  area  redevelopment  legislation 
be  enacted  without  delay  (message  on  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  growth ) . 

Prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of  the 
[Federal  Judgeship  bill]  will  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
country.  Designed  to  relieve  serious  conges- 
tion and  delays  in  many  Federal  Courts 
(Judgeships  letter).  B«»came  law  on  May  19 
but  only  one  appointment  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  date. 

I  urge  its  prompt  and  impartial  consider- 
ation (Federal  highway  program  message) . 

To  meet  this  lu-gent  need  for  skilled  man- 
power we  are  proposing  the  establishment  of 
a  Peace  Corps  (special  message  on  the  Peace 
Corps ) . 

I  conunend  this  program  to  the  Congress 
and  urge  its  prompt  consideration  and  en- 
actment (special  message  on  housing  and 
community  development). 


I  now  request  that  Congress  appropriate 
the  full  amount  of  $600  million.  We  may  not 
have  another  chance  (message  on  Latin 
America) . 

Knowledge  of  the  oceans  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  curiosity.  Our  very  survival  may 
hinge  upon  it  (oceanographlc  research 
message ) . 

These  measures  are  essential  steps  the 
Government  should  take  to  enable  the  hous- 
ing industry  to  return  to  full  production  a.s 
soon  as  possible  (Presidents  letter  on  the 
housing  bill) . 

The  need  for  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  clear  (letter  on  training  and 
retraining  of  workers). 

The  total  amount  requested  Is  both  mini- 
mal and  crucial,  the  single  most  important 
program  available  for  building  the  frontiers 
of  freedom   ( foreign  aid  message  i 

Let  it  be  clear  that  I  am  asking  the  r<)u- 
gress  and  the  country  to  carry  very  he.tvy 
costs  of  $531  million  in  fiscal  1962— an  esti- 
mated $7  to  $9  billion  additional  over  the 
next  5  years.  It  Is  a  most  important  deci- 
sion that  we  make  as  a  Nation  (message  on 
space  program  i . 

There  can  be  no  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  what  all  of  these  programs — 
and  the  many  others  proposed  by  this 
administration — are  meritorious.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  President  has  failed 
to  give  them  second  place  to  the  most 
impwDrtant  program  of  all — national  de- 
fense. On  May  17,  on  this  floor.  I 
warned  that  the  deficit  spending  policies 
of  this  administration  will  inevitably 
lead  to  more  inflation:  that  the  sacri- 
fices our  people  will  be  compelled  to 
make  will  be  attributable  not  to  increas- 
ed spending  for  national  defense  but  to 
increased  spending  for  nondefense  pro- 
grams.   On  March  29,  I  said. 

When  we  have  another  round  of  inflation 
and  tax  increases,  or  both.  I  want  the  people 
to  know  that  it  won't  be  a  sacrifice  they  are 
making  for  the  sake  of  national  defense 
I  want  them  to  know  precisely  that  their 
sacrifice  will  be  for  nondefense  spending 

President  Kennedy  said  last  night  that 
we  have  mortgaged  our  very  future  on 
defense,  but  he  should  have  told  the 
people  that  we  have  mortgaged  our  fu- 
ture on  nondefense  spending  programs 
of  his  administration.  Why  did  he  say 
he  intends  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963' 
Why  wait  until  then?    Why  not  cut  back 


on  nondefense  spending  and  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  for  1962?  Why  wait 
until  next  year  to  ask  Congress  for  tax 
increases,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  a 
balanced  budget?  Why  give  inflation — 
the  cruelest  tax  of  all — another  round? 
In  last  night's  issue  of  the  ETvening 
Star  the  lead  editorial  stated  views 
which  support  this  position: 

In  this  situation,  it  seems  to  us  that  at 
least  two  things  are  imperative.  OtU'  allies 
must  assume  their  full  share  of  the  efifort, 
despite  the  obvious  reluctance  of  some  to 
do  so.  And  the  Kennedy  administration  as 
well  as  the  American  people  must  be  willing 
to  give  up  or  postpone  expenditures  on 
things  which  are  not  essential.  True.  Mr. 
Kennedy  said  last  night  that  we  must  keep 
down  all  spending  "not  thoroughly  Justified 
In  budget  requests."  He  seems  to  think, 
however,  that  everything  for  which  he  has 
asked  since  taking  office  Is  justified,  and  he 
offers  the  easy  assurance  that  "we  can  af- 
ford all  these  efforts.  We  disagree.  As  this 
Nation  begins  to  prepare  for  the  danger  of 
war.  It  should  be  willing  to  cut  tsack  on 
tliosc  things  which  are  not  essential  to  this 
preparation.  The  more  abundant  life  has 
great  political  appeal,  but  its  maintenance 
is  not  compatible  with  the  grim  demands 
which  Mr  Kennedy  says  are  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  requirements  of  national  survival. 

To  show  what  I  am  getting  at,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  prei>ared  two  tables. 
The  first  one,  entitled  "Budget  Expendi- 
tures by  Major  Agency."  shows  the  im- 
pact of  our  deficit  spending  for  this  fiscal 
year  of  various  increases  asked  for  by 
the  President.  His  requests  for  increases 
in  nondefense  spending  programs 
amount  to  some  $3  billion.  If  we  .take 
into  account  the  failure  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  to  pass  increases  In 
postal  rates,  or  to  raise  taxes  in  a  similar 
amount,  the  deficit  comes  to  over  $3.8 
billion.  The  second  chart  shows  the 
nondeferLsc  spending  programs  that'  go 
to  make  up  this  total.  It  consists  of  the 
increases  asked  for  by  the  President  on 
March  28  and  the  increases  asked  for  by 
the  President  on  May  25.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  tables  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Budget  expenditures  hy  tnnjor  agency,  fiscal  year  1962 

(In  TiiiUionsl 


Department  or  agency 


Leeislative  branch  and  the  jii'iiciary 

E.tecutive  OfTiceof  the  President ''.."..'"."1^^ 

Funds  rippropriatpd  to  the  President- 

Mnraal  security— Economic  and  continuencies 
Otlicr.__ _.  _"■ 

Ind'pondent  ofllces: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission _. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency " 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .\dmlni3tration 

Small  Businps-s  .Administration 

I'.S.  Infornirttioii  Agency 

Veterans'  .\dminLstration.  

Other '-'''S'J'''^/'"^S 

Tionpral  Services  .Administration ...'". 

Housing  and  Home  Finance -Agency 

Department  of  Aericulture 

Dei)artment  of  Tommeree ...V-.V. 

Department  of  Defense— -Military ■ 

-Military  functions   

Military  assistance 

Department  of  Defense— Civil 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  vVelfare 


Jan.  ifi.  1961 
estimate 

Mar.  28,  1961,  revision 

.M:iy2.5,  IWI. 
mcreas«9 

Revisions  in 

estimates  for 

January 

program 

.Administra- 
tive actinn."! 
and  program 
changes 

>4 

Tot  111 

Total 

$203 

$207 
92 

1.875 
175 

2,670 
743 

l.O.V) 

98 

146 

5,404 
4.'56 
49S 
942 

6,  4«J 
614 

4.3.  KOfl 
1,660 
1,021 
4,798 

$2fi7 
'•2 

92 

1.875 

$75 

1,950 
175 

75 

+$50 

6<) 

-10 
10 
85 

2.f>80 

2  670 

73<J 

+3 

m 

96,'-. 

330 

88 
2 

1,380 
i8rt 
148 

5,404 

98 

138 
5,3fiH 

-60' 

-11 

8 

95 

31 

2 

214 

478 

48 

•656 

436 

4.'i*i 

406 

49S 

728 

942 

5,782 

180 

6,440 

566 

19 

•100 
•60 

633 

43,900 
1    "DO 

42,910 
1,780 

235 

-100 

20 

984 

•17 
793 

\,Qt2\ 

4,005 

4,798 
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Department  or  agency 


Jan.  16,  1961 
estiniate 


Mar.  28.  1961,  reriskm 


R^vlsioTw  In 

r-'.imat«  for 

January 

program 


Department  of  the  Interior.. 

DepiiTtnient  of  Justice 

Department  of  Laix)r 

Post  Office  Department 

Deiiartment  of  ."^tate 

Treasury  Department; 

Interest 

Otlier  ..     

District  of  ("oluml>ia 

Allowance  for  oontingende* 


Subtotal 

l>educt  ioterfund  traasactious . 

ToUI 


$873 

294 

223 

63 

345 

8.603 

1,095 

06 

100 

81.532 
667 


$100 


Administra- 
tive actions 
and  program 
ehangra 


Total 


$33 

2 

431 


25 


$M« 

206 

654 

63 

361 

8.  an 

1,120 

66 

100 


May  25.  1961, 
lncre».sr-s      ! 


Total 


$60 


$006 

296 

714 

R3 

351 

8.601 

1,120 

B6 

100 


417 


2,977 


84.926 
067 


80,865 


I 


417 


2,977 


84.299 


724 


85.650 
667 


724 


84.  WO 


Total  inarase*  over  Eiamtwwer  budget a,  70i 


Add. 


Derlatlon  from  grneral  fund  (highway  program)   

Inaction  on  postal  rate  increaaee  by  Democratic  Congreas. 


150 

800 


Totol  of  deficit  attr1butal4e  to  Kennedy  admlnirtration 4,661 

Less:  ^'J.AmountB  related  to  national  defense —823 


Total  of  defldt  attributable  to  nondefense  spending 3, 828 

NoTF..— The  above  do«  not  incinde  baclt-door  financing  of  several  billiODS  for  fiscal  1962  and  sabseqoent  yesrs  (e^., 
$8.»U(l.UU0,U00  for  bousing.  $3U),000,UOU  tot  depressed  areas,  $375,000,000  lor  Federal  airport  aid.  and  billkns  tor  foreign  aid. 

Inrreane*  made  in  fiscal  1962  by  Kennedy  administration  on  Mar.  28  and  May  to,  1961 


EijilaiiaUou 


-Additional 
fi.scal  1962  ex- 
pend! t  tints 
caused  by 
administra- 
Uve  action 
and  program 
increases 


M.KKCH    »   INCRBASE8 

Legislative  l)rancli  and  the  judiciary:  Cost  of  the  ]udge.«h!p8  bill,  judl- 

ctary _ 

Funds  appropriated  to  tiie  I'reeidmit  (otlwr):  Fur  Chilean  reooostruo- 

tlon 

Imletwodent  oSRott: 

Atomic  Eiiei-gy  Commission:  Tije  construction  costs  under  tlie 
A  EC  were  incre^vsed,  but  operating  expenses  were  cut,  making  a 

minus  or  $10,000.000 

Federal  -AvlaUon  Agency:  I>evelopiDent  of  a  supenonic  (tassenger 

air  transport 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

I'-S.  Information  Agency:  Expansion  of  this  Agency's  activities 

In  Africa  and  Latin  America 

Veterans'  Administratiuo 

MiUion 

VA  direct  hoostng  loans $30 

Selective  inctense  in  oompt>nsution  rates.. 65 

Other 

N'atlMial  Sctenoe    Foundation:  Grants   for   basic   re- sHoion 

.search  and  science  educatloo $28 

TenrJesiW*  Valley  Authority 2 

General  Servtoes  AdminLstration:    Supplemental    lor   distrilMiUon  of 

supplies  caused  by  the  liicreaseil  worliioad  at  the  ilepots 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  .Agency 

AfiUUm 

C«llaKe  bousing  loans V45 

I>ow-oost  hou-sing 65 

Urban  rene\t'al 54 

l*ublic  facility  loans... 30 

Hou.sing  for  the  elderly 10 

f)lher 10 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Commodity  Cre'lit  CorjKmiiion   (price  supports:  eottfln. 
peanuts,  rice,  and  milk;  surplus  food  distribution  abroad  Million 

and  other) $104 

Pun>Ins  food  distribution  (domestic) 100 

Fowl  stamp  pilot  program .so 

Farm  ownership  and  operating  loans 77 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  tcuns 15 

School  lunch  program 10 

Special  milk  progriim 9 

Farm  housing  loiui.s _ 45 

Forest  Service 21 

Subtotal 401 

Less  other  incidentals  —13 

Department  of  Commerce  -.  

Millitm 

Scientiflc  reaejirch  nnd  other  programs  in  Dep«rtnient $8 

Area  redevelopment 40 

Department  of  He4ilth.  Education,  and  Welfare 

MUJion 

Elementary  and  .'!CCond;i.ry  educ:ition. $.V10 

Aid  to  higher  education 21 

National  defense  educsition... 32 

Aid  to  dependent  children  of  the  uncnijiloyed 215 


^fillion 


$4 

SO 

-10 

10 

85 
95 

31 


2 

214 


478 


48 


793 


Explanation 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare— Con. 

Public  Health  Service:  Maicn 

Medical  education  and  research $9 

Community  health  activities 9 

Water  and  air  poUution  control 12 

Other  Public  Ilealth  Service  (mainly  Natiooal  Insti- 
tutes of  Health! 38 

Maternal  and  child  welfare  grants 10 

Subtotal      846 

Vocational  rehabilitation  and  oilier  ' 9 


Pubtotal    855 

I/css  OASDI  liberalization  and  medical  care —52 

Less  aid  to  federally  affected  schools _ —5 


Total '798 

Department  of  the  Interior 

AfUftow 

Bureau  oflndian  Affairs  (Indian  welfare  and  education) .  .        $14 

National  Park  Service  (Mission  66  and  seashore  areas) 11 

Otlicr  Interior  Department  _ 8 

De[>artment  of  Justice:  Cost  of  judgeships  bill  in  Justice  Department. 
Department  of  Labor:  Temporary  extended  unemployment  oompen- 

aation  (not  selffinandng  darlns  Ist  yoar> 

Department  of  State:  For  use  mainly  'or  Africa 

Treasury  Department:  Other. 

Mdlim 

Coast  Guard $8 

General  changes  In  Dei>artment 17 

Amount  of  additional  eTponditures  In  fiscal  1962  caused  by  ad- 
ministrative action  and  program  changes  as  mnnnnced  In 
budget  revision  of  Mar.  2s,  1961 


U\r  2S   INCKKASHa 

Funds  apiiropriatod  to  the  President:  Mutual  security,  economic  and 
contingencies: 
Presltlentia]  oontingrncy  frind.  aid  for  emerging  nations  (.AID 

program)  (total  estimated  co.st  of  program,  $250,000,000) 

Indei>endent  ofEces: 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  -Administration 

Small  Business  Administration: 

Increased  lending  authority  for  Sfi-A... 

I'.S.  Information  .Agency: 

For  increasing  |>rograms  in  Latin  America  and  Southeast 

.Asi;i  (tota:  estiinat<'d  cost  of  program,  $121,000,000) 

Department  of  Commerce;  To  the  Weather  Bureau  for  worldwide 
satellite  system   for  weutber  oliservation    (total  cost  of  program, 

$.0,000,000) --- 

Department  of  Labor:  Manpower  devclopnu-nt  and  training  program 
(total  c»st  not  giveai;..  


Increases  made  in  budget  by  President's  messsvige  of  May  25,  1961, 
garding  fiscal  1902 


Total  incn^iises  as  of  July  24.  liHil . 


A<Mliional 
fiscal  1962  ex- 
penditures 
causal  by 
administra- 
tive action 
and  prograim 
increases 


MiUiom 


$2 

431 

6 


25 


ZSOS 


75 

330 
88 


19 
60 


S74 


»2,87» 


■  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  $.'i,0(K),ii(»(i  tx-oiuse  it  is  impossilile  to  determine  what 
amount  is  for  vocational  rehahilitiition  and  what  amount  for  other  expenses  not 
included  in  the  Deimrtment  of  Ilealth,  Education,  and  Welfare  budget  for  fiscal  1962. 


•Adding  $1,VI,000,000  transfiT  from  generkl  fund  and  postal  deficit  of  $!>00,(H.iO,000 
ralsi's  deficit  to  $3,HJ9,n00,(XKi.  as  show  n  m  preceding  chart. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  here  is 
the  place  for  President  Kennedy  to  make 
his  sacrifices.  Here  is  the  place  for  the 
sacrifices  of  our  people  in  the  form  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  more  defense 
spending  and  the  hardship  to  families 
and  businesses  of  reservists,  National 
Guardsmen,  and  draftees  who  will  be 
called  up  to  be  matched  by  sacirflces 
by  their  leadership  in  cutting  back  on 
nondefense  spending.  Only  today,  Mr. 
President,  we  received  President  Ken- 
nedy's message  requesting  $3,454,600,000 
more  defense  spending  for  fiscal  1962. 
Why  did  not  he  couple  with  this  mes- 
sage a  call  to  Congress  to  cut  back  non- 
defense-spending  programs  by  a  Uke 
amount?  My  suggestion,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  President  Kennedy  forthwith 
send  to  the  Congress  a  supplemental 
message  making  such  a  request.  More- 
over, this  request  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  request  to  cut  back  nondefense  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Grovemment  to 
not  greater  than  the  total  at  the  time  he 
took  office.  IXiring  the  first  4  months 
of  his  administration,  net  additional 
Federal  civilian  employees  added  to  the 
Federal  payroll  amounted  to  over  33,000. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  self-restraint  that 
leadership  practices  when  the  people  are 
being  asked  to  tighten  their  belts. 

My  suggestion,  Mr.  President,  is 
designed  to  make  sure  that  President 
Kennedy  will  have  the  wholehearted  re- 
sponse of  our  people  which  is  vital  to 
our  national  defense  effort.  People  who 
bear  the  brunt  of  semimobilization  will 
not  have  cause  to  wonder  why  there  is 
business  as  usual  in  Washington  if  this 
suggestion  is  followed.  There  will  be 
no  question  in  anyone's  mind  over  the 
seriousness  of  the  President's  call  to  the 
colors.  My  suggestion  will  insure  that 
the  President  will  carry  out  his  commit- 
ments in  the  state  of  the  Union  message, 
when  he  said: 

This  administration  will  not  distort  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  any  fashion.  And  this 
is  a  commitment.  In  short,  whatever  is  re- 
quired to  be  done  will  be  done  to  back  up  all 
our  efforts  abroad,  and  to  make  certain  that, 
In  the  future  as  In  the  past,  the  dollar  Is  as 
sound  as  a  dollar. 

Another  suggestion,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  before  we  go  into  a  semimobiliza- 
tion stage  in  this  country,  certain  polit- 
ical-economic action  be  taken  against 
our  enemy  in  the  cold  war — the  one  with 
whom  our  mobilized  forces  would  engage 
in  event  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  over 
Berlin.  Is  there  to  be  business  as  usual 
with  the  Kremlin  and  other  bloc  na- 
tions while  billions  of  new  dollars  are 
being  spent  to  fight  a  conventional  war 
with  them? 

And  while  thousands  of  reservists.  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  and  draftees  are  be- 
ing called  up  to  fight  such  a  war?  I  do 
not  think  there  should  be  business  as 
usual  at  all.  But  nowhere  in  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  did  we  hear  a  warning  that 
signing  of  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 


East  Germany  will  be  followed  by  action 
on  our  part  to  close  down  Soviet  and 
bloc  embassies  and  consulates  in  this 
country,  to  stop  foreign  trade  with  them. 
and  to  stop  foreign  aid  with  nations  that 
carry  on  foreign  trade  with  them.  Why 
not  this  before  we  get  into  semimobili- 
zation? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  must  confess 
some  misgivings  over  the  validity  of  the 
President's  justification  for  increasing 
our  conventional  forces.  His  rea.son  for 
doing  so  is  that  we  intend  to  have  a  wider 
choice  than  humiliation  or  all-out  nu- 
clear action.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  that, 
Mr.  President.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
limited  nuclear  action  too.  And  one 
wonders  just  how  wide  a  choice  the  Pres- 
ident desires.  Is  it  to  rest  on  the  em- 
ployment of  50,000  conventional  troops; 
or  100,000;  or  500,000;  or  1  million.^ 
Where  does  he  draw  the  line''  Surely 
he  is  not  suggesting  that  we  match  the 
Communist  world  division  for  division. 
tank  for  tank,  gun  for  gun,  or  plane  for 
plane.  StiD  he  said  last  night  that  we 
need  the  capability  to  meet  all  levels  of 
aggressor  pressure  with  whatever  levels 
of  force  are  required. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  final  sug- 
gestion to  President  Kennedy  at  this 
time.  Experts  on  communism  have 
warned  us  that  we  can  expect  a  war  of 
nerves  from  the  Soviets  whenever  it 
suits  their  purpose;  and  that  the  cold 
war  will  last  for  years.  We  should  not 
get  trigger-happy  every  time  a  crisis 
arises  with  Premier  Khrushchev,  Ber- 
lin is  not  the  only  place  which  will  serve 
as — to  use  the  President's  words — a  test- 
ing place  of  Western  courage  and  will. 
The  Senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
reported  that  the  Soviets  are  not,  in  his 
judgment,  ready  to  go  to  war  over  Ber- 
lin. We  have  the  capability  to  destroy 
them  if  they  decide  to  break  the  peace, 
and  Premier  Khrushchev  knows  it.  In 
my  judgment,  appropriate  political  and 
economic  action,  coupled  with  assrir- 
ance  to  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  get  bogged  down 
in  an  indecisive  conventional  war  with 
them — over  Berlin  or  anywhere  else — 
will  maintain  our  rights  and  the  rights 
of  the  German  people  in  West  Berlin 
and  West  Germany  without  having  to 
fire  a  shot. 

Then  what  happens?  Do  we  let  the 
reservists  and  National  Guardsmen  and 
draftees  go  home,  only  to  call  them  up 
again  the  next  time  Premier  Khru- 
shchev begins  another  war  of  nerves 
over  some  other  area  in  the  world?  This 
is,  I  am  sure,  what  the  Communist 
strategists  would  like  to  see,  because  they 
believe  they  can  cause  us  to  i-each  eco- 
nomic chaos  by  our  own  inept  planning 
and  strategy.  And  so,  Mr.  President,  my 
suggestion  is  to  put  first  things  fii-st  in 
this  war  of  nerves  with  the  Soviets,  real- 
izing that  there  will  be  more  to  come  and 
that  we  cannot  react  every  time  one 
arises  by  getting  this  country  into  a  state 


of  semimobilization.  We  are  capable  of 
reacting  effectively  on  the  political  and 
economic  front;  and  if,  perchance,  this 
does  not  work,  then  we  can  always  go 
further. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  my  sugges- 
tions. They  are  not  motivated  by 
partisan  considerations — only  by  the 
dedication,  which  all  of  us  share  with 
President  Kennedy,  to  what  is  best  for 
our  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
thi-oughout  the  world. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  upon 
the  point  he  made  about  reducing  non- 
essential and  nondefense  expenditures. 
As  the  Senator  probably  knows,  in  the 
pai^t  10  years  defense  expenditures  have 
gone  down  $1.3  billion,  while  nondefense 
expenditures  have  gone  up  over  $19 
billion. 

Some  people  wish  to  blame  the  cost 
of  Government  on  defense.  The  De- 
fense Establishment  do^s  take  a  larger 
share  than  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  Government.  However,  upon 
a  strong  defense  depends  the  survival  of 
our  Nation  and  that  of  the  free  world. 
We  must  provide  a  strong  Military  Es- 
tablishment in  order  to  protect  our  sur- 
vival. 

While  doing  that,  however,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  we  can  do  it  and  stay 
within  a  balanced  budget  if  we  will  re- 
duce none.ssential  and  nondefense  ex- 
penditures. Is  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Of  course  he 
knows  that  my  answer  is  "Yes."  The 
veiy  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
not  only  speaks  the  way  he  is  speaking 
tonight,  but  he  also  votes  in  the  same 
way.  In  other  words,  when  it  comes  to 
matteis  which  are  obviously  not  neces- 
sary compared  to  our  national  defense 
effort,  the  very  able  Senator  from  South 
Caiolina  votes  against  them,  because  he 
cannot  in  his  conscience,  any  more  than 
I  can  in  my  conscience,  support  these 
measui-es  at  a  time  of  great  crisis  to  the 
future  of  our  country. 

If  one  of  the  major  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  achieve  recovery  and 
to  attain  full  employment — and  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  a  most  laudable  objec- 
tive— it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  de- 
pressed areas  bill,  for  example.  If  we 
expand  our  mobilization  base  and  our 
military  procurement  base,  there  will  be 
jobs  that  will  have  to  be  filled  to  meet 
these  requirements.  I  believe  we  are  go- 
ing to  double  up  if  we  carry  through 
with  the  depressed  area  legislation. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  requirements  for 
able  bodied,  skilled  workers  in  defense 
plants  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
militai-y  without  doubling  up  and  going 
into  other  types  of  nondefense  spending. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  expects  to  cooperate  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
building  up  the  militai-y  forces  of  this 
country.  He  expects  to  cooperate  with 
the  President  in  properly  preparing  this 
country  to  meet  the  emergencies  which 
may  lie  ahead. 

But  he  feels,  in  doing  so.  that  it  would 
be  the  part  of  wisdom,  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  the  administration  leaders, 
and  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress, to  eliminate  and  discontinue  non- 
defense  and  nonessential  expenditures. 
Otherwise,  the  people  will  have  to  bear 
much  heavier  burdens  of  taxation,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  go  further  and  fur- 
ther into  debt.  If  we  go  further  and 
further  into  debt — and  our  debt  is  al- 
ready $290  billion;  in  fact,  the  I  O  U's, 
the  obligations,  and  responsibilities  of 
our  Government,  together  with  the  debt 
of  $292  billion,  aggregate  about  $750  bil- 
lion— that  debt  will  some  day  have  to  be 
paid.  It  cannot  be  paid  by  one  genera- 
tion. So  it  means  that  this  generation 
is  living  on  the  sustenance  and  the  sub- 
stance which  belong  to  the  next  genera- 
tion and  to  generations  to  come. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right.  I  do  not  think  it  is  equitable. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  just.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  wise,  for  us  to  be  spending  beyond 
our  income  and  placing  this  burden  on 
the  children  of  tomorrow  and  the  chil- 
dien  of  future   generations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  an  acknowledged  military  leader  in 
his  own  right,  having  many  years  of  ex- 
perience. He  is  an  expert,  if  we  have 
such  a  person,  in  things  relating  to  the 
military.  I  say  to  him  that  there  is 
something  additional  to  weapons  and 
bodies.  It  is  necessary  to  have  spirit,  to 
have  morale.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  impact  of  unnecessary  non- 
defense  spending,  which  will  result  in- 
evitably in  either  more  taxes  or  infia- 
tion  or  both,  and  the  impact  on  the 
economy  and  the  people's  money  will 
tend  to  diminish  the  effectivenss  of  the 
military  power  of  our  Nation? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  answer 
in  the  affirmative  and  say  it  certainly 
does.  In  my  judgment,  if  we  continue 
to  sp)end  for  nondefense  and  nonessen- 
tial matters,  we  shall  expei-ience  terrific 
inflation  in  this  country.  We  shall 
plunge  the  Government  further  into 
debt  to  the  extent  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. We  shall  impose  higher  taxes  on 
the  people.  We  shall  place  on  future 
generations  obligations  unheard  of  and 
unreasonable. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  our  leaders 
will  begin  to  think  seriously  upon  this 
question  and  bring  about  a  sound  fiscal 
policy.  This  can  be  done  within  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  still  maintain  a  strong 
National  Defense  Establishment,  which 
this  country  requires  and  demands. 


Mr.    MILLER.     I    thank    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted; 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  additional  report  of  a 
committee  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
oa  Rules  and  Admlnlstation,  without 
amendment: 

-S  Res.  183.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  study  entitled  "Proposed 
Federal  Aid  for  Education." 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

The  following  additional  bills  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON: 

S  2319  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  E 
Ellison,  captain.  U.S.  Army,  retired;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.  MAGNUSON   i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson  )  : 

S  2320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  admitting 
the  State  of  Washington  into  the  Union  in 
order  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  from  the 
disposition  of  certain  lands  for  the  con- 
struction of  State  charitable,  educational, 
penal,  or  reformatory  Institutions:  to  the 
Committee   on    Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 


HARRY  E.  ELLISON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
intioduce,  for  appi'opriate  reference,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  E.  Ellison, 
captain,  U.S.  Army,  retired.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  a  statement  re- 
lating to  this  case  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

The  bill  (S.  2319)  for  the  relief  of 
Hai-ry  E.  Ellison,  captain,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired, introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Mac- 
nuson is  Eis  follows: 

Capt.  Harry  E.  Ellison.  US  Army  (ret.), 
Ol  797269.  143  SW  140th  Street.  Seattle, 
Wash.,  retired  from  active  duty  on  January 
31,  1954.  by  reason  of  disability  resulting 
from  gunshot  wounds  received  in  line  of 
duty.  Was  granted  a  40-percent  disability 
pension  amounting  to  9199.6S.  He  secured 
employment  soon  after  retirement  but  this 
was  terminated  In  January  1958  when  he 
suffered  a  mild  stroke.  This  stroke  waus  fol- 
lowed In  February  1968  by  a  rather  severe 
heart  attack,   which   has  restricted  fcls   ac- 


tivities to  the  point  where  employment  Is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  Wife  Is  seml- 
invalld  and  unable  to  do  any  work — also  re- 
quires expensive  treatment. 

On  March  18.  1957,  Ellison  was  advised  by 
the  Army  Finance  Center  that  he  owed  the 
Government  $3,219.05  for  alleged  overpay- 
ments of  pay  and  allowances.  Considerable 
correspondence  followed,  and  amount  has 
now  been  Increased  to  $3,998.54. 

In  April  1960  a  deduction  of  $50  per  month 
was  made  from  his  disability  pension  and 
this  monthly  deduction  Is  now  continuing. 
Deductions  for  his  insurance  premiums  have 
increased  from  $17.70  to  $26  per  month, 
reducing  his  monthly  pension  to  $135.66. 

While  on  active  duty.  Captain  Ellison  had 
always  computed  his  pay  in  accordance  with 
the  data  provided  him  by  the  finance  officer. 
Fort  Custer.  Mich.,  and  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing there  were  errors  in  the  computation. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  worthy  case,  meri- 
torious of  private  legislation.  In  a  some- 
what sinrUlar  case.  President  Kennedy  on 
April  29  signed  a  private  bill  sponsored  by 
Senator  Beall  canceling  a  $4,447.98  debt  of 
Mr.  Earl  H.  Pendell,  of  Baltimore,  who  had 
been  overpaid  that  amount  in  an  •admin- 
istrative error,"  as  a  Federal  court  reporter. 
The  error  was  discovered  and  part  of  the 
overpaj-ment  was  deducted  from  his  salary 
before  illness  forced  Mr.  Pendens  retirement. 


INDEPENDENT  OFTICES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,   1962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  tHR.  7445 »  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boaids,  commissions,  corpwrations. 
agencies,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  July 
27.  1961.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  July  26,  1961. 

U.S.  Marshals 

William  Marshall  Broadrick.  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  U.S,  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Paul  Johnson,  resigned. 

Caslmir  J.  Pajakowski,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  In- 
diana for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Roy  M. 
Amos. 

BimEAu  or  Customs 

Joseph  P.  Rostenkowskl,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  Customs  Collection 
District  No.  39,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago. 111. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


July  26 


WiMre  Do  We  Go  Frea  Here? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF   PKNNSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1961 

Mr.  DAGUK  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless 
01  the  labels  "reactionary,"  "out  of  date," 
"old  fashioiied,"  and  "a  horse  and  buggy 
conservative '  that  may  attach  to  me,  I 
continue  in  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
financial  solvency  of  this  Nation  should 
be  of  far  greater  concern  to  all  of  us  than 
the  loud-mouthed  threats  of  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  who  quite  evidently  is  find- 
ing kx)uble  right  in  his  own  Communist 
backyard. 

Our  President  has  very  wisely  empha- 
sized the  dangers  of  false  assumptions 
in  dealing  with  a  madman  like  Khru- 
shchev and  I  am  sure  that  every  patriotic 
American  will  applaud  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  put  us  in  shape  to  meet 
any  act  of  aggression  that  may  be  in 
the  making  against  us.  As  a  practical 
matter,  however,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  bully  boy  of  the  Kremlin  is 
simply  giving  forth  with  his  annual 
propaganda  tirade  in  hopes  of  throwing 
the  Western  Powers  off  balance  and  it 
has  undoubtedly  surprised  him  to  ob- 
serve the  alacrity  with  which  the  allies 
have  closed  ranks.  All  of  which  under- 
scores the  question  of  just  how  far 
America  should  go  in  setting  up  defense 
programs  that  will  drive  us  further  down 
the  road  ot  deficit  spending  while  at  the 
same  time  conveying  to  the  Soviets  an 
alarm  not  justified  by  actual  circum- 
stances. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Nation  is  facing  a 
crisis  of  sorts  but  instead  of  an  emer- 
gency involving  our  military  security  it 
may  well  be  one  that  centers  largely  on 
the  American  taxpayer  as  such.  In  a 
timely  editorial  in  the  July  22  ismie  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  entitled 
"Crisis  for  the  Taxpayer,  Too,"  there 
appears  this  cogent  observation: 

If  relations  with  the  Soviets  have  become 
worse  in  the  past  6  months  to  the  degree 
that  a  reappraisal  of  defense  needs  is  re- 
quired, then  there  also  should  be  a  reap- 
praisal of  nondefense  programs. 

National  defense  and  security  must  have 
priority.  Taxes,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  are 
already  near  the  upper  limit  possible  in  a 
free  society.  The  alternative  to  higher  taxes 
for  defense  is  less  spending  for  projects  non- 
essential to  defense. 

Along  the  same  lines  there  appeared 
earlier  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin these  F>ertinent  editorial  opinions: 

This  huge  spending  is  not  being  accom- 
panied by  the  sort  of  responsibility  which 
an  individual  would  be  compelled  to  ex- 
hibit— a  tightening  up  of  domestic  programs 
to  compensate  In  part  for  the  greater  space, 
aid  and  defense  outLayB. 

It  ml^t  even  be  prudent  to  reconsl<tar, 
in  the  light  of  the  huge  deficit  now  an- 
nounced, some  of  the  big  spending  measures 
which  have  already  been  enacted,  or  put  the 


actual  outlay  of  money  Into  deepfreeze  un- 
til the  international  situation  calms  down. 
The  huge  deflcits.  mounting  debt  ai^.d 
threatened  higher  taxes,  If  not  accompanied 
by  cortaUed  domestic  programs,  are  ail  suf- 
ficient to  cause  grave  concern  among  think- 
ing taxpayers.  If  they  lead  to  greatly  un- 
balanced budgets,  the  Nation  will  be  pushed 
headlong  down  the  road  to  inflation. 

I  am  not  prepared,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  advanced  by 
some  that  an  emergency  might  be  wel- 
comed by  the  administration  as  a  means 
of  taking  the  minds  of  the  taxpayers 
away  from  the  questionable  benefits  that 
have  already  been  voted  this  year  to  im- 
plement the  welfare  state,  even  though 
the  record  of  the  majority  party  might 
lead  one  to  that  conclusion. 

No  one  likes  to  quote  Adolf  Hitler  on 
anything  but  he  certainly  emphasized  a 
truism  vhen  he  told  his  people  that 
"they  couldn't  have  both  gtins  and  but- 
ter," that  they  couldn't  prepare  for  war 
and  exr>ect  to  enjoy  an  improved  living 
standard. 

To  apply  that  obvious  truth  to  our 
present  situation  the  President  should 
serve  notice  that  the  gadgets  of  bureauc- 
racy; namely,  public  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, subsidized  sewage  disposal,  an 
expanded  farm  program.  Federal  aid  to 
education,  vast  public  power  projects, 
and  that  hodge-podge  which  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  "social  welfare,"  must 
all  be  set;  aside  until  we  have  prepared 
ourselves  to  meet  communism's  aggres- 
sive threat.  In  my  opinion  all  of  these 
giveaway  plans  serve  primarily  to 
weaken  the  fiber  of  our  people  and,  if 
curtailed,  would  leave  us  better  equipped 
to  face  up  to  Khrushchev's  challenge. 


Impacted  School  Areas  Diicharge  Petition 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.'^TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  in- 
formation of  our  colleagues,  the  full 
text  of  H.R  5349,  calling  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  impacted  school  area 
legislation  and  for  which  a  discharge 
petition,  already  signed  by  a  number  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  is  now  at  the 
Clerk's  de.sk,  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950 
(PubUc  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Congress)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1961"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1963". 

(b)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "1961" 
each  time  It  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1963",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "»40, 000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••♦«0,OOO,0O0". 

(c)  Par«(n-^>ti  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1958-1959  " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1960-1961". 


Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  CJongress),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1961"  each  time 
It  appears  In  sections  2(a),  3(b)«  and  4(a) 
and   Inserting  "1963"   in   lieu   thereof. 


Widespread  Support  Shown  by  Orjaniza- 
tions  EBdorsin^  Legislation  Permitting 
S*\e  of  General  Aniline  &  Film  Sbares 
Now  Vetted  in  the  Attorney  General 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OT    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1961 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  list  of 
organizaLions  who  have  endorsed  legis- 
lation introduced  by  myself  and  others 
to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to  sell 
the  shares  of  the  General  Aniline  &  Film 
Corp.,  which  have  been  vested  in  the 
U.S.  Government  since  the  early  days 
of  World  War  11.  These  bills  are  my 
measure,  H.R.  1078,  the  companion  bill 
by  Representative  O'BaizN,  of  New 
York,  H  R.  3460.  and  a  comparable  Sen- 
ate measure.  S.  769,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Keating,  Javits.  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress, 
this  legislation  was  approved  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance 
and  ordered  reported  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House.  The  Senate  bill 
was  approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alien  Property  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  House  subcommittee, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  distinguished 
chairman.  Representative  Mack,  of  Illi- 
nois, will  hold  hearings  soon  on  war- 
claims  legislation  and  the  bills  by  Rep- 
resentative O'Brien  and  myself.  We 
deeply  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will 
follow  its  action  of  last  year  with  ap- 
proval of  one  of  this  year's  measures. 

To  show  the  widespread  support  among 
business,  labor,  veteran  and  civic  groups 
for  such  legislation,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing list: 

National.    State    and    Local    Organizations 
and  Gaotrps  SupporriNc  Salk  and/oe  Op- 

POSKD    To    RrrURN    TO    POKMES    OWNERS    Of 

Alien    Psopuities   Visted   bt    thk   United 
States  During  World  War  II 

National  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
A  P.  of  L.  and  CIO;  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; section  on  International  and  com- 
paraUve  law  of  American  Bar  Association; 
the  American  Legion;  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea  (AMVETS);  Amer- 
ican Association  of  European  Jurists;  Inter- 
national Chemical  Workers  Union;  Ne'w  York 
State  Federation  of  Labor;  New  York  State 
Department  of  Commerce;  Pennsylvania 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Union  County. 
N.J.,  Central  Labor  Union;  Kentucky  State 
Post    of    the    American    Legion;    Kentucky 
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State  Post  of  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea  (AMVETS);  Association 
of  Commerce  of  Psiducah,  Ky.;  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Bingham  ton,  N.Y.;  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Easton,  Pa.;  Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi  League;   Axis  Victims  League. 

general   aniline  St    ?ILM   CORP. — LOCAL  UNIONS 

International  Chemical  Workers  Union,  Lo- 
cal 306,  AFL-CIO,  .\nsco  division,  Blngham- 
ton,  NY.;  General  Industrial  Workers  Union, 
Local  146,  AFL-CI(3,  Linden.  N.J.;  Printing 
Pressmen  &  Assistants  Union,  Local  57.  AFL- 
CIO,  Ansco  division,  Binghamton,  NY.;  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  International  Association,  Lo- 
cal 112,  AFL-CIO,  Ansco  division,  Bingham- 
ton, N.Y.;  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  Local  325,  AFL-CIO.  Ansco 
division,  Binghamton.  NY.;  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  Lodge  1807,  AFL- 
CIO.   Ozalld   division.  Johnson   City.    NY 

EMPLOYEE   GROUPS 

General  Aniline  Supervisors'  Association, 
the  chemical  group,  Rensselaer,  N  Y  ;  Gen- 
eral Aniline  Supervisors'  Association,  the 
chemical  group,  Linden.  N.J,;  Technical  staff 
of  Ozalld  division,  Johnson  City,  NY.;  Em- 
ployees group,  cen  ,ral  research  laboratories, 
the  chemical  group.  Easton.  Pa.;  Research 
and  development  s  ,aff.  Ansco  division,  Bing- 
hamton, NY.;  Employee  groups  of  the  chem- 
ical group.  New  York,  NY;  sales  offices  of  the 
chemical  group  at  Providence.  R.I .  Char- 
lotte, N.C..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  San  Francisco.  Call.'. 

MiNoam'  stockholders 
General    Aniline   3c    Film    Corp     American 
Shareholders'  Committee 


Federal  Aid  to  Private  and  Parochial 
Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DELHERT  L.  UTTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  (JF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdc.y,  July  26.  1961 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pastor  Ed- 
wards, of  the  Swanton  Methodist  Church, 
of  Swanton,  Ohio,  has  distributed  to  his 
parishioners  a  few  pronouncements  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Ohio  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  aid  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  which,  I  believe,  de- 
serve the  attention  of  all  the  Members 
notwithstanding  their  position  on  this 
important  subject.  These  pronounce- 
ments are  as  follows: 

First.  Such  action  is  a  definite  viola- 
tion of  the  historic  American  premise  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  The  first 
amendment  holds  that  religious  freedom 
can  most  surely  be  combined  with  re- 
ligious peace  by  :iiaking  it  unlawful  to 
grant  public  monay  to  the  church. 

Second.  It  has  l>een  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  stated: 

No  tax  In  any  am  mnt,  large  or  small,  can 
be  levied  to  suppor  any  religious  activities 
or  institutions,  wliatever  they  may  be  called, 
or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or 
practice  religion. 

Third.  A  move  such  as  this  would  un- 
dermine the  principles  of  our  public 
school  system  and  destroy  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  our  Nation's  unity  and  strength. 


Fourth.  The  use  of  public  fundi.,  either 
in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  arm  of  the  church 
is  to  further  sectarian  ends.  Parents 
who  wish  to  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools  must  be  willing  to  jaay  the 
cost.  If  such  private  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayer,  then  the  parent 
whose  child  goes  to  the  public  sctool  will 
be  paying  twice  over — once  to  supiport  the 
public  school  and  once  to  support  the 
private  school  which  his  child  does  not 
attend. 

Fifth.  There  is  a  possibility  that  those 
seeking  to  avoid  desegregating  public 
schools  would  use  such  Federal  funds  to 
build  segregated  private  schools. 


The  President's   Address   on  the    Berlin 
Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK'^ 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26, 1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  uncer  i>er- 
mission  to  extend  my  remarks,  ];  would 
like  to  include  a  release  I  made  to  the 
press  analyzing  the  President's  address 
to  the  Nation  on  Tuesday  evening: 

Military  Strength  Is  Built  on   Solvent 
Economy 

There  Is  no  disagreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent's analysis  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Ber- 
lin crisis,  nor  with  his  conclusion  thiit  Berlin 
is  only  one  part  of  the  worldwide  prob- 
lem created  by  the  Communist  conspiracy 
for  world  domination.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  that  there  should  be  no  weaken- 
ing of  our  military  strength  and  that  it 
should.  In  fact,  be  increased.  The  President 
may  be  sure  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will  support,  to  whatever  measure 
necessary,  the  strength  needed  to  protect 
our  freedom. 

I  emphatically  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent, however.  In  his  insistence  that  we  can 
spend  unlimited  amounts  to  strengthen  our 
military  posture  and  at  the  same  time  make 
no  effort  to  curtail  domestic  spending.  The 
President  has  again  demonstrated,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  on  previous  occasions,  that  he 
does  not  understand  that  our  military 
strength  must  be  built  on  a  strcng  and 
Solvent  economy.  There  is  a  limit  to  which 
the  American  people  can  be  taxed.  There 
Is  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  when  taxes 
become  so  high  as  to  hamper,  then  bankrupt 
business,  industry,  and  individuals,  and  a 
bankrupt  nation  cannoj;  support  the  defense 
strength  necessary  to  meet  the  Communist 
challenge. 

To  maintain  and  increase  the  defense  pos- 
ture demanded  by  the  President,  and  I  agree 
we  must,  then  our  sacrifices  for  which  the 
President  repeatedly  calls,  must  begin  In  our 
domestic  spending.  No  new  welfare  pro- 
grams, no  increased  demands  for  Federal 
proposals  should  be  instituted  More  than 
this,  we  must  cut  back  domestic  spending 
so  that  no  new  taxes  will  be  required.  Only 
In  this  way  can  we  guarantee  the  solvent 
economy  upon  which  to  build  our  defense 
strength.  It  is  unrealistic  to  call  fo:-  sacri- 
fices and  at  the  same  time  tell  the  people  we 
can  build  military  strength*  while  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  Increased  welfare  programs 
and  higher  domestic  spending. 


Two  additional  points  in  the  President's 
address  need  comment.  He  said,  "if  war 
begins.  It  will  have  begun  in  Moscow."  He 
should  have  added,  and  made  perfectly 
clear,  "and  fought  in  Moscow,  not  just  in 
Berlin.  Laos,  or  Cuba." 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  while  the  spieech  was  firm  and  the 
premise  right.  It  still  fell  short  In  not  calling 
for  action.  We  cannot  really  convince  the 
enemy  that  we  will  fight  for  the  fntedom  of 
Berlin  while  we  allow  Communist  bandits  to 
seize  and  hold  American  citizens  and  Ameri- 
can property  In  Cuba.  The  most  graphic 
demonstration  of  our  intentions  right  now. 
would  be  to  move  Immediately  to  end  the 
Communist  regime  in  Cuba  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  lives  and  property.  Here, 
too.  the  President  will  find,  if  he  makes  the 
decision  he  should  make  to  free  Cuba,  that 
the  American  people  are  solidly  behind  him. 
Firm  action  like  this,  not  firm  talk,  will  alone 
prevent  world  war  III  resulting  from  others 
misjudging  our  strength  and  our  Intentions. 
What  we  really  need  now  is  a  strong,  clearly 
understood,  self-interested  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. What  we  have  is  a  hodge-podge  of  U.S. 
reactions  to  Communist  threats,  blusterings 
and  subversions,  that  aggrandizes  them  and 
belittles  the  United  States.  We  are  dancing 
to  the  Communists'  tunes.  What  we  now 
need  Is  plain  old-fashioned  Intestinal  forti- 
tude, courage  defined  by  action,  not  talk. 


Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-one  Osmers 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS.  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1961 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  fear  of 
increased  Communist  expansion  and  a 
deep  concern  over  the  ixjssible  results 
of  ineffective  U.S.  foreign  policies  are 
sharply  reflected  in  the  more  than  11,- 
000  replies  I  have  received  to  my  1961 
questionnaire. 

Approximately  55.000  of  these  ques- 
tionnaires were  mailed  during  the  first 
week  in  June  to  voters  in  New  Jersey's 
Ninth  Congressional  District  which  I 
represent.  About  45.000  went  to  voters 
selected  at  random  from  voting  lists 
without  respect  to  party  afi&Mation. 
The  remaining  10,000  were  sent  to  rep- 
resentative business  and  professional 
men.  labor  leaders,  and  others  active  in 
civic  and  governmental  activities. 

Impressive  numbers  of  voters  in  my 
district  appear  to  lack  confidence  in  the 
foreign  policies  that  have  been  followed 
so  far  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 
This  is  evidenced  by  replies  to  questions 
on  subjects  ranging  from  the  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  testing  to  the  use  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  oust  Castro's  re- 
gime in  Cuba. 

Asked  if  they  favor  the  overall  record 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  47  per- 
cent of  those  replying  voted  no,  26  per- 
cent yes,  and  27  percent  were  unde- 
cided. 

Asked  to  indicate,  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance, the  greatest  threats  facing 
the  Nation  today.  90  percent  marked 
"continued  Communist  expansion,"  and 
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84  percent  marked  "ineffective  foreign 
policy."  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  all 
but  a  few  of  these  replies  were  received 
even  before  tension  began  building  up 
over  the  Berlin  crisis.  The  answers  re- 
ceived to  these,  and  other  questions 
about  foreign  affairs,  indicate  to  me 
that  the  voters  of  my  district  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  dangers  that  confront  us 
abroad.  There  is  a  clear  demand  for 
more  decisive  U.S.  policies.  Most  sig- 
nificant, I  believe,  is  the  fact  that  56 
percent  of  those  replying  favor  the  use 
of  armed  forces,  if  necessary,  to  oust 
Castro.  The  resumption  of  nuclear 
testing,  in  view  of  the  Geneva  dead- 
lock, is  backed  by  a  6-to-l  margin. 
Most  of  the  hundreds  of  thoughtful  let- 
ters that  came  with  the  returned  ques- 
tionnaires express  grave  doubt  that  our 
foreign  policy  leadership  and  direction 
is  geared  to  meet  the  very  real  dangers 
that  face  us  abroad. 

Other  areas  of  concern  as  expressed 
in  the  replies  are:  runaway  iniJQation, 
74  percent;  stifling  taxation,  70  percent; 
unreliable  allies,  60  percent;  economic 
depression,  60  percent;  and  atomic  at- 
tack. 54  percent. 

In  another  question  relating  to  the 
situation  in  Cuba,  an  impressive  major- 
ity of  my  constituents  made  plain  they 
have  no  regret  over  the  failure  of  the 
short-lived  proposed  "Tractors  for  Pris- 


oners" exchange  with  Castro.  The  ex- 
change, pending  at  Uie  time  Uie  ques- 
tionnaire was  mailed,  wa.s  opposed  by 
exchanging:  either  money  or  machinery 
for  political  prisoners,  only  12  percent 
approved,  while  8  i^eicent  were  unde- 
cided. 

Forty  one  percent  favor  at  least  some 
form  of  Federal  aid  to  schools  in  this 
year's  answer.";  Th;rty  eight  percent 
oppose  such  aid  and  21  percent  are  im- 
decided.  Two  years  ago,  however,  only 
38  percert  expres.sed  approval  of  any 
Federal  funds  for  schools  while  49  per- 
cent were  then  opposed  and  13  percent 
imdecided.  Those  replying  in  the  affirm- 
ative this  year  were  asked  to  specify  if 
they  favored  such  aid  for  construction 
purposes  only,  for  teachers  salaries,  for 
all  school  purpo.scs  or  whether  they 
would  restrict  such  aid  to  construction 
loans.  The  same  questions  were  asked 
with  regard  to  church  schools.  Here  are 
the  results:  36  percent  of  those  favoring 
Federal  a:d  to  education  approve  of  pro- 
viding funds  for  all  purposes  for  public 
schools;  10  percent  favor  this  broad  ap- 
proach tD  church  schools;  65  percent 
favor  Federal  aid  for  public  school  con- 
struction 16  percent  for  church  school 
construction;  40  percent  favor  Federal 
help  for  teachers  salaries  in  public 
schools;    10  percent  in  church  schools; 

(Percent] 


49  percent  favor  construction  loans  for 
pubUc  schools  while  20  percent  favor 
such  loans  for  church  schools. 

By  better  than  8  to  1,  my  constituents 
favor  a  change  in  the  present  method 
of  electing?  the  Nation's  President 
Eighty  percent  said  the  Presidency 
should  go  to  the  candidate  who  wins  the 
straight  popular  vote;  12  percent  favor 
a  proportionate  division  of  State  elec- 
tors. Only  8  percent  favor  a  plan  givinK 
a  presidential  candidate  two  electors  for 
each  State  and  one  for  each  congres- 
sional district  he  carries. 

A  Federal  program  to  retrain  the  long- 
term  unemployed  had  a  majority  of  2'2 
to  1.  Repeal  of  the  $50  tax  credit  and 
4  percent  tax  exemption  on  dividend  in- 
come was  favored  by  only  18  percent,  66 
percent  opposed  the  change,  and  16  per- 
cent were  undecided. 

The  response  to  tliis  year's  annual  poll 
is  tlie  best  ever  received  by  me  in  any 
of  the  7  years  that  I  have  used  ques- 
tionnaires to  determine  sentiment  in  my 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
Members  and  readers  of  the  Congres- 
siONAi.  Record,  under  unariimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  the  Concressiowal 
Record  the  tabulated  percentage  results 
of  the  replies  received  up  to  July  25. 
1961: 


Do  you  tavor  — 

1.  The  overjl!  reeon!  nf  the  Ki-nni'ly  tillItlin:^trat!■ln'' 

2.  Usinu  l'..-^.  Armed  Forprs,  if  necessary,  to  oust  Castro?.. 

3.  New  inulti-billion-doU.ir,  long-term  foreitm  development 

loan  {woposal? 

4.  Ri>su:!!|)ti  m  of  T',,<.  uuclear  to,<;ling  in  view  of  Geneva 

deadlock' 

.1.  ExclianKing  momy  or  machinery  for  political  pri.^nners'. 
C.  Fc'ierul  ,iM  In  fiiucation?    (If  ye?,  eheck  puriX)scs  t>elow  .. 
Public  sohfiob: 

(j^nstrucUon 65 

TiMcht'rs'  pay 40 

All  ?choo!  puriiosp? ._ 36 

Construction  loans -  49 

Church  school,^: 

Cunstrurtiun- 16 

Teachers'  pay 10 

.\U  .sehtHjl  purp<j»es 10 

Con'trurfion  lo^ns 30 

For  (leseereir-.ued  sclnxib;  only:  Yes,  35;  No,  25. 


Yes 


26 
5C 

30 

74 

12 
41 


No 


47 
36 

64 

14 
80 
3s 


Unde- 
cided 


8 
16 
12 
21 


Do  yon  faTor— 

7.  Spending  billions  of  dollars  to  ,<;end  a  man  to  the  moon'    . 

8.  Repeal  of  $50  Uw  credit  and  4  percent  tax  exemption  an 

dividend  income? 

9.  Broad  natiooiU  program  to  retrain  the  long-t^rm  unem- 

ployed?  

10.  Presi<l«nUal  election  reformf    (If  yes,   cbecic   method 

below) 

StmlKht  popular  vote?  80;  pro|>ortionnte  division  of 
State  electors?    12:  2  etoctor.<i  for  each  State,  1  for 
each  ooniEressional  district  candidate  carries?    8. 
In  your  opinion — 

1.  Do  smnrolt  conferences,  such  as  Vienna,  help  cau«;  of 

peace? 

2.  Do  sertoos  threats  face  our  country.. 

If  yes,  number,  in  onler,  those  you  eon.siilCT-  nvntert 
fll,  f2\  (3^.  etc.:  Continued  Commtmlst  eipan.sion, 
90;  runaway  Inflatioii,  74;  economic  dopreaiion,  (io; 
atomic  attack,  54;  stiflinir  taxation,  70;  inelTectlve 
loreign  policy,  84,  unreliable  allies,  CO;  other 
various,  20. 


Ves 

No 

33 

54 

18 

06 

63 

38 

86 

10 

«2 

42 

B7 

2 

irmlo 
(Med 


13 

16 

9 

4 


Ifl 
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Impacted  School  Area  Discharge  Petition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
charge petition  is  at  the  Clerk's  desk  to 
discharge  a  bill  providing  for  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  impacted  school  area 
legislation. 

Some  3,800  of  the  Nation's  school  dis- 
tricts depend  on  the  extension  of  these 
statutes  in  order  to  finance  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Nation's  schoolchildren. 
■With  such  extension,  these  3,800  school 
districts  will  be  thrown  into  varying  de- 
grees of  financial  chaos. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  any  Mem- 
ber desiring  to  do  something  beneficial 


for  American  education  may  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  sign  this  dis- 
charge petition.  It  would  be  tragic,  in- 
deed, if  inaction  by  the  membership  of 
this  body  resulted  in  the  tragic  conse- 
quences t,aat  inevitably  would  flow  from 
failure  by  Congress  to  provide  the  im- 
paction funds. 


Turkish  National  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW-    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1961 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  acquaint  the  Members  of  this  House 
with  the  success  of  a  national  lottery  in 


Turkey.  In  the  last  5  years,  the  Turkish 
Grovernment  has  doubled  its  take  from 
this  lottery.  The  concept  of  a  national 
lottery,  once  promulgated,  soon  gained 
happy  and  profitable  acceptance.  Would 
that  we  here  in  America  could  retreat 
from  hypocrisy  and  act  with  the  same 
wisdom. 

In  1960.  total  revenues  from  the  lottery 
were  $8.4  million.  After  prizes  wete 
awarded,  $3.6  million  remained  for  the 
treasury.  Both  the  total  receipts  and 
net  profit  of  the  lottery  have  been  con- 
tinually increasing  in  recent  years. 

For  some  time,  the  Turkish  national 
lottery  provided  the  funds  for  the  budget 
of  the  Turkish  Air  Force.  These  lottery 
revenues  are  now  simply  included  in 
general  budget  revenues  without  being 
specifically  earmarked. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  national  lottery 
in  America  could  quite  support  our  Air 
Force,  but  it  could,  as  in  many  counti'ies, 
be  used  to  keep  taxes  down  while  at  the 
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same  time  pro\iding  funds  to  support 
education,  health,  and  welfare  programs. 
It  is  about  time  ;  hat  we  caught  on  to  this 
fiscal  fact  of  lift . 


Discussion  of  Amendment  to  Feed  Grain 
Bill  To  Eccoarage  Production  of  Guar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1961 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  indi- 
cated in  my  discussion  in  the  House 
today  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage!,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  farm  bill  which  would  per- 
mit the  plant  ng  of  guar  on  acres 
diverted  from  feed  grain.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  amplify  the  remarks 
which  I  made  on  this  subject  in  the 
House. 

The  pending  bill  on  page  18,  begin- 
ning on  line  9  contains  the  following 
language: 

Proi-ided.  houT  f.  That  any  producer  may 
elect  In  Ueii  of  st  ch  payment  to  devote  such 
diverted  acreage  to  castor  beans,  safflower, 
sunflower,  or  sesame,  ir  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

My  amendment  would  add  guar  to  the 
list  of  crops  en  amerated  in  the  pending 
bill. 

I  think  the  following  explanatory 
statement  might  be  helpful: 

According  to  the  latest  report  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, less  than  ::0  miUion  pounds  of  guar 
beans  are  raised  domestically,  Ttie  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  stated  in  a  letter 
to  me  recently  that  today  we  are  import- 
ing approximately  90  percent  of  our 
total  requirem{!nts  of  guar  beans,  and 
that  the  E>ep;irtment  feels  increased 
plantings  of  this  crop  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Secretary  Freeman  recommended  to 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  that 
guar  be  included  in  the  list  of  crops  eli- 
gible to  be  planted  on  diverted  acres. 
His  recommendations  were  accepted  by 
that  committee  and  included  in  its  bill. 

Guar  products  are  used  in  such  Items 
as  paper,  textiles,  explosives,  cheese,  ice 
cream,  pharmaceuticals,  emulsion  stabi- 
lizers, in  the  mining  and  drilling  indus- 
try, and  so  forth. 

The  guar  bean  not  only  produces  a 
highly  valuable  jum,  but  it  also  produces 
a  high  protein  rieal.  The  need  for  pro- 
tein in  India— our  chief  source  of  supply 
for  guar  gum — i"^  so  great  that  export  of 
whole  beans  is  .lot  permitted.  Proces- 
sors and  users  ir  the  United  States  have 
said  that  they  prefer  domestic  beans 
over  imported  btans  and  guar  products. 
It  is  estimated  by  some  authorities  that 
we  have  a  market  potential  of  100  mil- 
lion pounds  of  guar  gum  per  year. 

Besides  being  a  bean-producing  cash 
crop,  guar  Is  a  legume  and  regarded  by 
agricultiural  experts  as  a  highly  valuable 
soil  conservation  crop.  I  believe  that 
now  is  the  time  to  promote  this  crop  and 
include  it  in  the  program  for  1962. 
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The  Overfed  Federal  Government 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DALE  ALFORI) 

or  abjcan.sas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1961 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  address  which  I  was  priv.leged  to 
deliver  before  two  outstanding  fTOUps  of 
business  and  professional  men  in  my 
State,  the  Pulaski  Heights  Lacns  Club, 
of  Little  Rock,  on  Monday.  July  24,  1961, 
and  the  Pine  Bluff  Rotary  Club  on  Tues- 
day, July  25.  1961. 

The  title  of  the  address  is  "The  Over- 
fed Federal  Government" : 

The  Overfed  Federal  Government 

(By  Hon.  Dale  Alpord,  Member  of  Congress, 

Arkansas) 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you,  at  ^ome  time 
in  your  lives,  have  seen  what  happens  when 
an  honest  businessman  goes  banlirupt.  At 
first  the  shock  to  his  ego  and  to  his  posi- 
tion to  the  community  render  h  m  almost 
helpless.  Thoiigh  he  might  have  been  very 
kind  and  corisiderate  tc  those  anmr.d  him, 
his  false  friends  quickly  leave  and  hia  true 
Irlends  are  put  under  a  big  stra  n.  Other 
businessmen  are  reluctant  to  deal  with  him 
because  bis  credit  Is  bad  and  his  money 
tainted.  He  ftncLs  It  hard  to  provde  for  his 
family  and  other  responsibilities.  One  of 
the  harsh  facts  of  life  is  that  rr.oney  does 
not  come  easily  and  you  cannot  spend  more 
than  you  make  and  not  go  broke.  If  it  is 
an  unhappy  sight  when  a  man  goes  bank- 
rupt, tlolnk  how  much  worse  it  is  when  a 
whole  country  goes  broke. 

If  we  were  to  paint  the  Devil  with  good- 
ness and  say  that  everything  Uie  Federal 
Government  8f>ends  our  money  for  is  good, 
It  would  sUU  be  true  that  the  G  jvernment 
cannot  afford  to  spend  more  than  it  earns. 
And  if  the  Federal  Government  goes  bank- 
rupt, then  it  cannot  spend  for  anything — 
good  or  bad — and  worst  of  all,  we  still  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  Federal  bankruptcy.  We 
might  even  have  to  pay  to  som;  country 
which  is  currently  taking  foreign  aid  from 
us.  What  are  the  chances  for  America  go- 
ing broke?  You  can  tell  the  health  of  any 
business  or  government  by  the  size  of  its 
expenditures  and  debts  The  deM  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  about  $3(>0  billion. 
I'd  like  to  do  a  little  arithmetic.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  each  year  takes  In  a  gross 
revenue  of  not  quite  a  hundred  biUion  dol- 
lars. And  from  this  gross  revenue,  the  Gov- 
ernment deducts,  for  various  tri.st  funds 
and  other  funds  established  by  lav.  enough 
to  bring  down  the  Federal  Income  to  about 
•75  billion.  This  means  that  If  thj  Federal 
Government  did  not  spend  anything  for 
the  next  4  years,  it  would  Just  btrely  pay 
Its  debt  with  Its  present  income.  This  Ls 
quite  a  mortgage. 

How  did  we  get  so  far  in  hock?  We  got 
Into  debt  because  of  the  size  of  Federal 
spending.  How  did  the  spending  ?et  big? 
Because  the  Federal  Government  is  3ig — you 
might  even  say  the  Government  Is  overfed. 
How  do  we  get  rid  of  big  debts,  big  spending, 
and  big  government?  The  obvloui  answer 
is  to  accord  more  responsibility  and  power 
to  the  Stat*  governments,  which  originally 
got  together  and  established  the  Federal 
Government.  I  mean  that  we  should  return 
to  government  by  Constitution. 

On  June  7,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress 
of  our  American  Colonies  was  in  session  In 
the  State  House  in  Philadelphia.     This  was 


the  climax  of  a  long  political  conflict  be- 
tween otir  forefather*  and  King  George  III 
of  England  I  do  not  prop>o«c  to  review  here 
the  long  ll5t  of  grievances  afTectlng  trade 
taxes  invasion  of  legislative  rights  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  controlled  judges,  military 
abuses  and  other  di-splay*  of  unbridled  power 
In  oppression  of  the  people  Actual  war  had 
broken  out.  but  the  colonlst.s  still  clung  to 
the  vain  hope  that  the  King  would  listen  to 
reason  and  -commonsensc  A  peaceful  rep- 
reser.tative  from  the  Colonies  had  been  re- 
fused an  audience,  so  the  representatives  of 
the  Colonies  heard  Richard  Henry  Lee  of 
Virginia  read  a  resolution  on  June  7    1776- 

"Tliat  these  united  Colonies  are  a.'id  of 
right  ought  to  be.  free  and  Independent 
.States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  al- 
legiance to  the  British  cro-wn:  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain  Is.  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved." 

Then,  on  July  4.  1776.  185  years  ago.  a 
resolution  drawn  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  adopted  : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life  liberty,  and  the  purFtilt  of  happiness 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  government.'? 
are  Instlttited  among  men,  deriving  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  " 

Oftentimes  It  does  not  occur  to  some  ob- 
servers that  such  ment.'il  giants  a.«-  Ber. 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Jeflerson  had  not 
failed  to  note  that  all  men  are  not  equal. 
That,  of  course,  is  obvious — the  weak  and 
the  strong,  tall  and  short,  genius  and  the 
weakmlnded  rich  and  poor.  Their  mean- 
ing Is  perfectly  clear — all  men  are  created 
equal  as  far  as  being  recognized  by  the 
Throne  of  Heaven — and  all  men  are  created 
equal  before  the  law  Their  meaning  was  to 
Insure  the  freedom  of  the  people  and  t-helr 
safety  by  giving  to  government  limited 
power  and  not  the  power  to  control  Their 
meaning  was  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
people  from  the  government  itself  Ti.e 
Federal  Government  was  to  have  only  such 
powers  as  were  needed  for  national  defense 
coining  money  and  regulating  matters  of 
concern  between  the  Stat.es.  However  tc  be 
sure  that  this  Government  could  not  b\;ild 
iuself  into  a  despot  as  had  been  throughout 
history,  they  established  three  separate  func- 
tionaries. 1  e,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial. 

They  knew  that  this  system  of  government 
would  be  clumsy  at  times,  but  they  preferred 
this  to  the  danger  of  one  with  Xc>o  much 
power,  the  fxiwer  to  oppress  the  people 
Therefore,  unlike  any  government  In  exist- 
ence, the  Founders  withheld  from  these 
agencies  certain  powers  which  were  "re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
p>eop]e  "  it  is  lmp>eratlve  that  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  thing  called 
government  is  an  apparatus  of  power.  The 
statement  of  John  T.  Flynn  has  never  been 
more  true  than  it  Is  at  this  present  moment 
"The  historic  struggle  of  man  to  be  free  has 
consisted  In  the  effort  to  subdue  the  State." 
He  warned  against  "the  highly  organlTied 
Central  Administration,  armed  with  public 
funds  and  with  the  compulsive  machinery  of 
the  government." 

It  Is  obvious  to  all  students  of  history  that 
the  early  American  patriots  dlsrusted  the 
Federal  Government  which  they,  themselves, 
brought  into  existence.  Why  was  this  so'' 
The  Founders  of  our  Republic  were  both 
statesmen  and  historians  and  they  knew  that 
prior  to  that  time  every  government  In  his- 
tory had  eventually  turned  its  power  against 
its  own  people,  confiscating  their  property. 
Imprisoning  them  without  trial  by  Jury,  and 
making  a  mockery  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
That  fact  was  true  without  exci'ption  and 
without  regard  to  how  the  leade-s  came  to 
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power.  Therefore,  the  reason  our  Pounders 
were  afraid  Is  that  the  power  of  government 
is  always  a  dangerous  weapon  in  any  hands. 
When  their  task  of  forming  a  Republic  under 
the  Constitution  was  completed,  Gladstone 
stated  that  the  delegates  had  produced  "the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  at  a  given 
time  by  the  brain  and  pxxrpose  of  man."  As 
Franklin  left  the  Convention  Hall  someone 
asked  what  kind  of  government  they  had 
formed.  He  answered:  "A  republic — if  we 
can  keep  It  so." 

If  we  can  keep  It  so  That  is  the  duty  o! 
every  American  patriot  today,  because  today 
we  are  seeing  our  freedoms  vanish  bit  by 
bit  and  to  the  close  observer  of  the  body 
politic  our  liberties  seem  to  be  falling  away 
at  a  gallop.  The  Bill  of  Rights  still  exists 
on  paper,  but  we  must  awaken  other  Ameri- 
cans for  the  spirit  that  caused  it  to  be 
written  seems  to  be  disappearing.  When 
that  American  spirit  is  gone,  the  words  will 
be  nothing  and  the  internationalist  planners 
will  have  won  their  victory  through  our  own 
complacency  and  our  own  greeds  of  special 
interests  and  our  seeming  desire  for  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed  "compulsory   security  " 

No  single  individual  Is  to  blame  and  no 
single  American  political  party  is  to  blame. 
Too  few  of  us  seem  to  have  the  desire  to 
keep  Govermnent  out  of  our  business  and 
out  of  our  personal  affairs.  We  want  free- 
dom, but  we  ask  for  price  controls  and  we 
demand  more  and  more  Government  hous- 
ing and  Government  employment  and  Gov- 
ernment planning  in  urban  affairs  and  Gov- 
ernment planning  in  agricultural  affairs. 
We  complain  about  taxes,  but  we  have  re- 
turned to  office  men  who  sent  $100  billion 
tl  said  $100  billion)  of  our  tax  money  into 
foreign  lands  in  recent  years,  in  many  in- 
stances undergirdlng  governments  com- 
pletely alien  to  our  Pounding  Fathers'  phi- 
losophy of  government,  by  undergirdlng  and 
aiding  Socialist  powers  that  will  devour  us 
and  our  system  of  free  enterprise  just  as 
definitely  as  they  claim  they  will — unless  we 
stand  as  firm  in  our  convictions  as  our 
Founding  Fathers  did  185  years  ago. 

How  has  this  creeping  socialism  become 
so  much  a  part  of  this  great  Republic?  Dur- 
ing the  great  depression  of  the  thirties  we 
gave  up  many  of  our  freedoms  temporarily 
in  emergency  procedures — but  after  being 
on  the  road  to  recovery,  we  never  regained 
many  of  the  freedoms.  Then,  we  fought  a 
great  war  in  World  War  II  and  participated 
In  the  great  deceptive  debacle  known  as  the 
Korean  police  action — and  these  two  holo- 
causts cost  us  further  centralization  of  power 
that  was  relinquished  to  Washington  tempo- 
rarily. However,  these  emergency  regula- 
tions and  emergency  bureaus  and  emergency 
taxes  have  been  propelled  by  one  adminis- 
tration after  another  and  by  both  major 
political  parties  Into  perpetual  planning  and 
regulation — and  now  the  Government  which 
is  supposed  to  be  our  servant  is  now  running 
our  lives.  And  what  is  worse,  this  central- 
ized, paternalistic  planning  is  changing  the 
character  of  some  of  our  people  just  as  the 
Socialists  had  planned  for  us.  I  maintain 
that  this  country  was  not  built  by  men  and 
women  who  leaned  on  the  Government  to 
take  care  of  them.  It  was  built  by  people  of 
courage  and  daring,  people  of  drive  and 
ambition  who  threw  off  the  shackles  of  Gov- 
ernment to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  New 
World  and  blaze  new  trails  fully  cognizant 
that  there  was  no  security  In  being  a  pioneer 
and  no  security  when  people  are  determined 
to  be  Independent.  This  dogged  determina- 
tion or  backbone  or  self-reliance  of  the 
early  American,  call  it  what  you  will,  was  the 
quality  that  caused  America  to  reach  the 
heights  of  greatness  as  a  world  power.  My 
fellow  Americans,  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  reassert  our  rights,  our  inalienable  rights 
to  become  again  the  kind  of  people  that  pro- 


duced the  greatest  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural Nation  on  earth  in  less  than  200  years 
by  following  the  policy  that  "he  who  does 
not  work  does  not  eat." 

I  have  often  been  referred  to  as  a  crusader, 
and  if  that  be  true,  I  must  say  to  you  In  all 
candor  that  it  Is  not  just  a  crusade  against 
socialism  and  communism.  It  is  a  crusade 
for  enforcement  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  a 
militant  crusade  for  the  free  enterprise  and 
local  self-government  distinctive  way  of  life 
that  was  the  true  spirit  of  '76  as  opposed 
to  the  "socialism  of  the  sixties." 

Socialism  has  been  defined  as  government- 
al ownership  or  control  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. And  communism,  as  any  student  of 
political  science  knows,  l.s  the  same  as  this 
definition.  Karl  Marx  labeled  himself  a 
socialist.  After  the  Communist  revolution, 
Russia  was  named  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics.  The  invasion  of  communism 
and  or  socialism  in  the  United  States  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  marked  increase  In  Govern- 
ment controls  and  Government  ownership  of 
wealth  especially  since  the  early  thirties.  We 
do  not  name  these  controls  and  new  powers 
over  us,  but  they  do  fall  Into  the  category 
of  the  definition  of  socialism,  the  "ownership 
or  control  of  the  means  of  production." 

Frankly,  I  do  not  fear  a  thermonuclear  war 
as  much  as  I  fear  the  concept  of  the  declara- 
tion of  an  emegency  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment; again  and  again  so  that  through  the 
emergency  powers  concept  the  p>eople  are 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  their  own 
welfare  and  deprived  of  their  freedom  of 
choice  and  deprived  of  their  freedom  of 
speech  and  deprived  of  their  right  of  regress 
of  powers  to  the  Federal  Government 
Whether  the  concept  of  assumption  of  emer- 
gency powers  by  the  Executive  is  In  good 
faith  or  whether  It  Is  a  conspiratorial  quest 
for  the  increase  of  national  power,  the  end 
result  is  the  Sixme — a  dictatorship  from 
Washington.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
military  threat  to  our  Nation,  and  If  we  are 
attacked,  we  will  fight  back  regardless  of  the 
cost.  But  too  few  of  us  understand  the  In- 
sidious process  whereby  our  own  laws  and 
our  own  Government  can  be  used  to  destroy 
our  own  liberties  from  within  Just  as  surely 
as  if  we  were  overpowered  by  a  foreign  mili- 
tary force  The  father  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  fourth  President,  James  Madison,  de- 
scribed the  most  dreaded  enemy  of  liberty  as 
follows 

Of  all  the  enemies  to  public  liberty  war  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  because  it 
comprises  and  develops  the  germ  of  every 
other.  War  is  the  parent  of  armies;  from 
these  proceed  debts  and  taxes:  arid  armies, 
and  debts,  and  taxes  are  the  known  Instru- 
ments for  bringing  the  many  under  the  dom- 
ination of  the  few  In  war,  too,  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  the  Executive  Ls  extended; 
Its  influence  in  dealing  out  offices,  honors, 
and  emoluments  Is  multiplied;  and  all  the 
means  of  seducing  the  minds,  are  added  to 
those  of  subduing  the  force  of  the  people. 
No  nation  could  preserve  its  freedom  In  the 
midst  ot  continual  warfare." 

As  early  as  1848  we  were  warned  of  a  suc- 
cessful Communist  or  Socialist  revolution  by 
the  father  of  communism.  Karl  Marx,  when 
he  made  the  following  statement: 

"We  have  seen  that  the  first  step  In  the 
revolution  by  the  working  class  Is  to  raise 
the  proletariat  to  the  position  of  the  ruling 
class;  to  win  the  battle  of  democracy.  The 
proletariat  will  use  Its  political  supremacy  to 
wrest,  by  degrees,  all  capital  from  the  bour- 
geoisie: to  centralize  all  Instruments  of  pro- 
duction in  the  hands  of  the  state.  These 
measures  will,  of  course,  be  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Nevertheless,  In  the  most 
advanced  countries,  the  following  will  be 
pretty  generally  applicable: 

1,  Abolition  of  property  In  land  and  ap- 
plication of  all  rents  of  land  to  public  pur- 
poses. 


2.  A  heavy  progressive  or  graduated  Income 
tax. 

3.  Abolition  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

4.  Confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  emi- 
grants and  rebels. 

5.  Centralization  of  credit  In  the  hands  of 
the  state,  by  means  of  a  natlona'  bank  with 
state  capital  and  an  exclusive  monopoly 

6.  Centralization  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  transport  in  the  hands  of 
the  state. 

7.  Extension  of  factories  and  Instruments 
of  production  owned  by  the  state;  the  bring- 
ing Into  cxiltlvatlon  of  wastelands,  and  the 
Improvement  of  the  soil  generally  in  accord- 
ance with  a  common  plan 

8.  Equal  liability  of  all  to  labor  Estab- 
lishment of  Industrial  armies,  especially  for 
agriculture,  et  cetera,  et  cetera 

Then,  in  the  United  States  In  the  early 
part  of  the  1950's  a  former  leader  of  Uie 
Communist  Party  In  America,  Earl  Browder, 
discussed  the  American  trend  toward  com- 
munism: 

"State  capitalism  leaped  forward  to  a  new 
high  point  In  America  In  the  decade  1939  49 
State  capitalism,  in  substance  If  not  in  for- 
mal aspects,  has  progressed  farther  in  Amer- 
ica than  In  Great  Britain  under  the  labor 
government,  despite  Its  nationalization  of 
certain  Industries,  which  Is  a  formal  stage 
not  yet  reached  In  America;  the  actual,  sub- 
stantial concentration  of  the  guiding  reins 
of  national  economy  In  governmenUU  hands 
is  probably  on  a  higher  level  In  the  United 
States." 

But.  alas,  Americans  are  shocked  today 
to  realize  that  there  are  individuals  In  high 
places  who  are  working,  striving,  schem- 
ing; and  crusading  not  for  socialism  per  se, 
but  feigning  an  attack  against  communism 
These  individuals  and  groups  of  Individuals 
are  leading  this  Republic  right  into  the 
enemy's  net  under  the  gvUse  of  fighting  the 
enemy.  Now,  you  say,  how  can  such  a  par- 
adox be  possible?  The  answer  may  be  par- 
tially found  In  a  unique  little  volume 
prepared  by  13  foreign  policy  research  cen- 
ters entitled  "Strategy  for  the  Sixties." 
These  studies.  Including  one  by  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
were  prepared  for  the  US.  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Included  among  the 
groups  making  these  studies,  other  than 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, Inc.;  Program  of  African  Studies, 
Northwestern  University:  Center  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Harvard  University;  a 
Harvard-Columbia  Research  Group  under 
the  administration  of  Columbia  University, 
MIT;  and  others.  This  amazing  little  book 
Is  packed  with  recommendations  promoting 
the  world-government  Internationalist  line 
To  sample  a  few  of  these  perfidious  pearls, 
for  example,  on  page  5  under  the  title 
"Economic  Assistance  Policy.  "  we  find  the 
following  recommendations:  "It  Is.  there- 
fore, vital  that  the  United  States  operate 
Its  economic  assistance  program  (foreign 
aid)  first  to  establish  the  principle  that  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries  will  be  given 
continuously  for  the  foreseeable  future." 
On  the  same  page  we  find  overtones  from 
the  Marxist  theory  In  the  following  quote: 
The  MIT  Maxwell  (Syracuse  University), 
and  Northwestern  studies  urge  that  the 
United  States  strongly  support  land  reform 
programs."  What  do  they  mean  by  land  re- 
form? 

On  page  147  of  the  study  made  by  MIT 
under  the  heading.  "Assistance  to  Land  Re- 
form," It  states: 

"American  influence  can  be  only  mar- 
ginal in  this  critical  area  but  United  States 
should  not  neglect  any  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote reform.  (a)  United  States  should 
strongly  back  land  reform  efforts  with 
technical  and  capital  assistance  where  a 
goverrunent  takes  the  lead  In  land  reform. 
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(b)  United  States  should  use  Its  Influence  to 
Interest  large  landowners  In  modernization 
process  and  consider  giving  financial  as- 
sistance to  governments  wishing  to  buy  out 
large  landowning  Interests  for  purpose  of 
land  reform." 

Anyone  knowledgeable  In  the  field 
of  International  socialism  knows  that  the 
program  of  land  reform  was  one  of  the 
first  things  Instituted  after  the  Bolshevik 
Communist  revolution  In  Russia.  Russia's 
land  reform  constituted  taking  the  land 
away  from  the  big  landowners  and  putting 
control  of  It  In  the  Communist  Party's 
hands.  Is  It  not  fair  to  observe  that  the 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  may  be  different  In  the 
meaniB.  but  the  end  result  Is  the  same — 
Government  control  ot  the  ownership  of 
land  On  page  18  this  report  recommends 
that  America  should  investigate  the  possibili- 
ties of  "normalizing  the  relations  with  Com- 
muniat  China.'  although  It  does  say  we 
must  do  It  slowly.  On  page  28  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  United  Nations  (to  which 
the  United  States  contributes  far  more 
than  any  nation  in  the  world)  should  "de- 
velop a  permanent  mobile  military  force 
for  dealing  with  local  trouble  spots"  A 
disciple  of  States  rights  can  immediately 
see  that  Montgomery.  Birmingham,  New 
Orleans,  Jackson,  or  Little  Rock  might  well 
be  Intended  along  with  the  Congo  when 
one  studies  their  recommendations  on 
Africa. 

Under  the  title  "Multilateral  Instruments" 
It  Is  recommended  that  this  Nation  be  sub- 
servient to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. This  obviously  means  repeal  of  the 
Connally  amendment  from  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  Such  action  on  our  part  (United 
States)  would  mean  the  end  of  sovereignty 
for  our  country  as  well  as  for  the  States 
and  our  people  under  our  Constitution. 
There  Is  a  surprising  recommendation  on 
control  of  armaments,  as  follows:  "Nego- 
tiate on  these  problems  perhaps  directly 
with  the  USSR  in  secret  but  not  neglect- 
ing consultations  with  our  major  allies." 
This  study  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conimittee  is  filled  with 
such  startling  proposals  and  the  one  from 
the  study  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  no  exception:  "The  United  States 
must  strive  to  build  a  new  international 
order"  Including  the  recommendation  of 
International  c(X)peratlon  with  "states 
labeling  themselves  as  Socialist,"  and  sug- 
gests further  that  the  US.  policy  Is  de- 
ficient because  of  the  "U.S.  Constitution's 
division  of  foreign  policy  responsibility  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  Goverrunent. "  and  the  "Constitution's 
Inflexibility  "  Yes.  George  Washington  sure- 
ly would  have  gone  into  a  rage  If  any  of  his 
contemporaries  had  even  hinted  at  such  pro- 
posals. The  Immortal  words  of  the  father 
of  our  country.  President  Washington.  In 
his  farewell  address  ring  even  louder  today 
midst  the  silly  symphony  of  globallsm.  His 
words  are  these: 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  nations.  Is,  In  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So 
far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfilled  with  j>erfect  good  faith. 
Here  let  us  stop." 

Our  Nation  until  the  thirties  was  differ- 
ent from  any  nation  on  earth.  This  Nation 
wjis  different  In  that  it  was  operated  by  the 
people  themselves.  Jefferson  said  that  this 
was  to  be  a  great  experiment  which  would 
determine  for  all  time  whether  or  not  "men 
may  be  trusted  to  govern  themselves  with- 
out a  master."  He  predicted  future  happi- 
ness for  Americans  "if  we  can  prevent  the 
Government  from  wasting  the  labors  of  the 
people  under  the  pretense  of  taking  care  of 
them."  Otir  Founding  Fathers  were  well 
aware  that  Individual  freedom  and  personal 


responsibility  for  one's  own  welfare  are  equal 
and  lnsep>arable  parts  of  the  same  truth. 
When  personal  responsibility  and  personal 
incentive  are  lost,  whether  by  force  or  by 
voluntary  act,  individual  freedom  does  not 
long   endure. 

There  is  a  definite  trend  on  all  sides  to 
be  International  In  flavor — to  forget  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  this  country 
has  risen  to  greatness.  We  achieved  our 
high  position  in  world  affairs;  we  acquired 
our  position  of  prominence  by  rigorous  at- 
tention to  our  domestic  affairs  and  by  the 
preservation  of  the  principles  of  free  eiiter- 
prl.se  and  local  self-government  We  did 
not  do  It  by  letting  International  planners 
and  dnydrcamcrs  siphon  off  our  money  as 
though   the  supply   was   endless. 

According  to  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Otto  Passman,  of  Louisiana,  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid,  the 
most  significant  lobby  pressure  Is  for.  not 
against,  foreign  aid.  It  comes,  said  Con- 
gressman Passman,  from  "the  43.000  em- 
ployees and  10.000  trainees  of  the  mutual 
security  program  scattered  in  76  nations  of 
the  world;  the  White  House;  the  State  De- 
partmf-nt;  the  Defense  Department;  scores 
of  large  manufacturers  who  profit  from  the 
program;  church  organizations;  much  of 
the  press  and  radio;  and  literally  hundreds 
of  other  organizations  which  have  been  mis- 
informed" 

I  sny  we  should  halt  this  senseless,  appar- 
ently endless,  giveaway  around  the  glot>e 
and  return  some  of  these  dollars  to  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  real 
tax  relief.  Or.  barring  that,  we  should  so 
deploy  our  Regular  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  defense  forces  la  tlie  CTiost  stra- 
tegic positions  protecting  this  Nation  fron) 
Alaska  to  Florida  and  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
Hawaii  utilizing  the  money  we  are  now  giv- 
ing away  In  equipping  our  own  forces  with 
the  most  modern  and  scientific  weapons 
possible.  If  we  do  this,  then  we  will  not 
give  the  centralized  Government  in  Wash- 
ington the  opportunity  to  further  stifle  our 
liberties  under  the  guise  of  a  partial  draft 
of  our  manpower.  We  have  the  manpower 
and  the  money  and  the  know-how  to  resist 
the  enemy  without  partial  mobilization,  but 
if  part  of  our  men  are  to  be  mobilized,  then 
I  think  It  only  fair  that  the  whole  Nation 
be  mobilized  In  an  all-out  effort.  The 
Cuban  fiasco  following  the  ignominious 
striking  of  our  flng  In  the  Canal  Z>.ine.  has 
caused  the  United  States  to  lose  face  more 
than  any  other  episode  in  modern  times. 
And  It  could  have  been  handled  so  simply 
if  the  powers  that  be  In  Washington  had 
not  forgotten  that  more  than  a  century  ago 
we  adopted  a  policy  tliat  has  been  proven 
by  the  test  of  time.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  should  ha%e 
stood  firm  at  Panama  and  at  Cuba  and  we 
would  not  now  be  faced  with  the  threat  of 
the  Soviets  at  every  turn.  Americans  are 
not  soft  on  communism,  only  some  of  the 
politicians  In  Washington. 

We  have  the  showdown  looming  in  Berlin. 
And  It  Is  largely  the  result  of  the  daylight- 
to-darkness  trend  of  events  In  Berlin  Itself. 
On  the  Western  side,  for  example,  there  is 
Joy  and  exuberance  and  prosperity  almost 
unknown  In  the  German  nation.  People 
are  at  work,  earning  good  salaries;  going 
about  their  dally  tasks  with  an  almost  care- 
free gayness.  This  was  done  through  the 
private  enterprise  or  capitalistic  system  of 
doing  business.  And  did  you  Itnow  that  the 
leaders  of  the  West  German  Government 
repudiated  a  recommendation  by  the  top 
economic  ad\iser  of  the  present  U  3.  admin- 
istration? By  contrast,  on  the  East  Berlin 
side,  there  is  grim  starkneas.  The  streets 
are  empty  and  deserted.  Bomb-wrecked 
buildings  still  stand  In  ruins.  There  are  no 
autos.  only  poverty  nnd  the  miserable  Im- 
print of  the  socialist  dictator's  heel.  Yes. 
there  can  be  no  wonder  why  the  ca-isls  exists 


as  ;t  does  today  In  Berlin.  The  free  enter- 
prise systftr  of  the  Western  World  Is  show- 
ing up  the  socialist  system  of  the  Eastern 
World  and  the  Communists  Just  cant  t£Lke 
it  any  longer.  But  I  serlotisly  doubt  that 
they  will  force  this  issue  to  the  point  of  war. 
for  they  realize  that  all-out  war  means  the 
destruction  of  their  nation. 

Rather  do  I  think  the  Communists  are 
going  to  persist  In  their  campaign  to  infil- 
trate this  Nation  and  attempt  to  undermine 
our  Government  by  pushing  lor  the  gradual 
socialization  of  our  processes.  However,  at 
the  present  time  the  socialization  seem"?  n:ore 
than  gradual  to  me  I  think  it  is  '.v.  this 
field  that  our  greatest  danger  Ues,  the  hlgh- 
piaced  positions  of  Fabian  and  Keynes.an 
socialists  in  our  governmental  hierarchy  Oh, 
yes;  I  linow  it  is  easy  to  point  the  finger 
at  those  who  dl.'^agree  with  us  and  cry  "pink" 
But  it  Is  also  Just  as  easy  for  us  to  sit  Idly 
by  and  see  the  fall  of  the  American  Republic. 
I  have  great  confidence  in  the  ability  of  llie 
American  people  to  make  proper  declsior.s 
when  they  have  the  proper  Information.  So 
I  charge  you  to  Informi  yourselves  of  the 
things  that  are  going  on  about  you.  Then 
make  your  wishes  kncwn  In  the  proper  places. 
It  IE  net  too  late  for  an  alert  and  Aroused 
America  to  halt  the  dangerous  trend  in  which 
we  are  drifting.  It  is  not  too  late  for  arou&od 
-Americans  to  take  necessary  action  iic>  safe- 
guard the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life 
and  our  free  enterprise  system  I  am  per- 
suaded that  everywhere  there  are  loyal,  cou- 
rageous Americans  who  are  ready  to  take 
up  the  battle  t.o  save  this  country  and 
ke(?p  it  preserved  for  posterity.  I  urge  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  Join  other  Americans 
in  the  fight.    We  can  win.    It  Is  not  too  late. 

So  much  has  been  said  recently  about  our 
military  leaders  being  a  part  of  the  political 
rlghtwlng.  that  I  think  it  well  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  refiect  that  the  leftwlng  element  In 
this  country  stands  for  more  Government 
control  and  more  Government  ownership  or 
socialism  and  that  the  rlghtwlng.  whether 
military  or  otherwise,  is  speaking  out  to 
revitalize  American  character  and  patriotism 
and  conservative  principles  to  repudiate 
socialism -communism  and  Its  world  govern- 
ment. 

My  friends.  I  leave  you  with  this  thought: 

The  American  eagle  cannot  fly  on  two  left 
wings. 


Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAFtKS 

or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26. 1961 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pc-nnsjivania  [Mr.  Flood]  for  his 
superb  presentation  on  Monday.  July  24, 
1961,  on  tlie  floor  of  this  House,  of  the 
evidence  expressed  by  Americans  all  over 
the  country  of  support  both  for  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations. 

The  impact  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  been  felt  throughout  the  world.  This 
has  been  most  meaningful  in  highlight- 
ing the  plight  of  100  million  captive  peo- 
ples trapped  in  Eastern  Europe  by  the 
Soviet  impjerialists.  The  press  reports 
that  this  significant  week  has  produced 
sharp  reaction  from  Communist  coun- 
tries attest  to  its  effectiveness.  I  feel 
that  this  method  of  exposure  of  Soviet 
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domination  must  not  be  confined  to  a 
specific  limited  period.  The  imperialis- 
tic policy  of  the  Russians  should  be  spot- 
lighted continuously,  and  we  should  take 
the  offensive  in  the  propaganda  war  by 


revealing  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
these  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
national  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  fervently  hope  that  this  Congress  will 


adopt  the  resolution  to  create  a  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations.  I  am  privileged 
to  have  joined  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation. 


SENATE 

Thirsday.  JiLY  27,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Maj.  Ernest  Holz,  divisional  com- 
mander, the  Salvation  Army,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  in  whom  we  live, 
move,  and  have  oiu-  being,  we  pause  at 
this  hour  to  affirm  our  trust  in  Thee,  for 
by  Thy  grace  and  guidance  this  Nation 
was  bom,  and  surely  Thy  goodness  and 
mercy  have  followed  us  all  our  days. 

Bless,  we  pray,  the  Senators  of  these 
United  States,  and  give  them  strengtti 
siiited  to  their  tasks.  Ehiring  these  days, 
when  the  conditiOh  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world  confronts  them  with  a  respon- 
sibility they  cannot  evade,  we  pray  they 
will  rely  upon  divine  providence  and  will 
seek  for  divine  wisdom  and  guidance. 

Grant,  O  God,  that  this  assembly  of 
freemen,  chosen  to  lead  a  Nation  that 
loves  and  lives  its  freedom,  may  give 
hope  and  help  to  all  those  who.  loving 
liberty,  long  to  live  in  it. 

Thou  hast  promised,  O  Lord,  to  be  our 
sufficiency;  and  we  pray  during  these 
times  of  trial  and  peril  the  people  of 
this  land  will  not  forsake  Thee  and  the 
privilege  of  prayer  and  communion. 

Help  us  to  realize  that  Thou  art  still 
on  Thy  throne.  We  pray  Thy  will  be 
done  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. July  26,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  July  26,  1961,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  1462.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1960  (74  Stat.  734),  in  order  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  minimum  standards  of  quality  for 
any  variety  of  grapes  and  plums  covered  by 
such  act,  and  for  other  p\irposes;  and 

S.  1710.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
6.  1949,  aa  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency 
livestock  loans  under  such  act  until  De- 
cember 31,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,   there   will   be   the   usual 


morning  hour,  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
committees  and  subcommittees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  Freight  Forwarding  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Projects  Under  Research  and 
Development  Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law 
on  certain  projects  under  Re.search  and  De- 
velopment appropriations;  to  the  Committee 
on   Aeronautical    and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Overobligation  or  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
overobligation  of  an  appropriation  in  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Armt,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Prime 
Contract  Awards  to  Small  and  Other 
Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract  awards 
to  small  and  other  business  firms,  for  May 
19S1  (with  an  accompanying  report  i ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Amendment  or  Lu^  Insurance  and  Fire 
AND  Casualty  Acts  of  the  District  or 
Columbia 

*  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  known  as  the  "Life  Insurance  Act" 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  June 
19,  1934,  and  the  act  known  as  the  "Fire  and 
Casualty  Act"  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  October  3,  1940  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Regulation    of    Certain    Insurance    in    the 
District    or    Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 


vide for  the  regulation  of  credit  life  Insurance 
and  credit  accident  and  health  Insurance  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  ; 

Report  on  Review  or  Procedures  for  Re- 
covering Overpayments  of  Insurance 
Benefits,  Bureau  of  Olo-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors   Insurance 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  procedures  for 
recovering  overpayments  of  Insurance  bene- 
fits. Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance, Social  Security  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  July  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Sale   of   US    Rights   to   Certain   Minerals 

\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  to  landowners  In 
urban  areas  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  certain  minerals,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Depart- 
ment OF  Agriculture 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Department,  for  the 
period  July  1.  1960,  to  June  30,  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension    of    Deportation    of    Aliens — 
Withdrawal    of    Name 

■I 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Chan 
Yee  Sing  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens 
whose  deportation  has  been  suspended. 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  January  16. 
1961;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment    of    Section    303(a),    Title    23, 
United  States  Code,  Relating  to  Organi- 
zation  OF  Bureau   of   Public   Roads 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  303(a)   of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Rofwis,  and 
for   other   purposes    (with   an  accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  Council  53,  Pol- 
ish National  Alliance,  of  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
relative  to  the  naming  of  a  polarls  submarine 
In  honor  of  Gen.  Caslmer  Pulaski;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Brooksvllle-Hernando  County. 
Fla  .  Chamber  of  Commerce,  favoring  an  In- 
vr.stlgatlon  of  the  Department  of  State:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Unitarian 
Unlversalist  Association,  Boston,  Mass..  pro- 
testlnc;  against  the  development  and  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
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A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Unitarian 
Unlversalist  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  pro- 
testing against  Federal  aid  to  parochial  or 
church-related  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Unitarian 
Unlversalist  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  fa- 
voring the  abolition  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITION  FROM  1.433  ALASKANS 
ASKING  FOR  AN  INVESTIGATION 
OF  MILITARY  CONTRACTING 
PRACTICES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
a  petition  signed  by  1,433  constituents 
requesting  that  an  investigation  of  con- 
tracting practices  at  Fort  Wainwright. 
Alaska,  be  undertaken  by  the  Congress. 
I  am  transmitting  copies  of  the  E>eti- 
tion  to  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  which  have  an  interest  in 
this  matter. 

I  would  also  like  to  comply  with  a 
request  of  the  p>etitioners  that  their  pe- 
tition be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  petition,  including  the 
names  of  the  petitioners,  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition, 
with  the  signatures  attached,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PmrioN  FOR  THE  Investigation  or  Contract- 
ing Practices  of  the  Military  at  Fort 
Wainwright,  Alaska 

To;  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  Committee  on  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  both  Houses  and  Committee  on 
Manpower  Utilization. 

Prom:  Civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States,  members  of  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  Local  1834, 
together  with  members  of  other  Alaska 
locals. 

The  undersigned,  representing  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  assigned  tb  duty  In  Alaska,  together 
with  other  Interested  residents  of  Alaska, 
hereby  petition  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  respective  committees  on 
Manpower  Utilization  and  Civil  Service,  or 
any  other  appropriate  committee  of  either 
House  having  Jurisdiction  of  military  ex- 
penditures, to  commence  at  the  earliest  date 
possible  a  formal  Investigation  of  contract- 
ing practices  at  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska. 

The  undersigned  persons  each  believes  that 
the  present  policy  of  the  military  in  reduc- 
ing civilian  personnel  now  performing  the 
maintenance  and  other  types  of  civilian  work 
under  the  military  at  Fort  Wainwright  and 
letting  the  same  out  to  private  contractors 
Is  costing  the  United  States  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  In  excess  of  that  cost 
entailed  In  having  the  work  performed  by 
civilian  personnel. 

An  Investigation  Into  the  aforesaid  prac- 
tices promptly  commenced,  vigorously  and 
fairly  pushed  will  result  In  substantial  sav- 
ings to  the  United  States;  will  yield  healthier 
employment  to  the  civilian  workers  pool  and 
will  do  substantial  Justice  In  a  field  where 
much  w.^ste,  extravagance,  fraud  and  unjust 
enrichment  now  prevails. 

I,  the  undersigned,  have  read  the  fore- 
goL.g  petition,  heartily  subscribe  to  Its  pur- 
poses, and  urge  the  granting  of  the  relief 
sought  by  such  petition.    Each  of  the  under- 


signed has  signed  the  petition  freely  and 
voluntarily  for  the  purposes  stated  therein. 

Joseph  Bretch.  George  Hansen,  Carl  B. 
Fugate,  Clifford  M.  Allyn,  Ernest  T.  West- 
man,  Ernest  W.  Marlln.  Peter  Stenover. 
James  Marshall.  Augus  Beaton.  Jack  L  Huff- 
smith. 

Joseph  H.  Parker,  Merrill  Gllmore,  S. 
Alello.  Fritz  Bloch,  Richard  J.  Watts,  Robert 
A.  Anderson,  Kathleen  McCann.  Walter 
Maslyk,  James  W.  Dyer,  Jeanne  Jennings. 
C  Fields,  Johnny  R.  Haynes,  Jack  D.  Carty. 
George  H.  Huber,  W.  A.  Lembocker.  Ed 
Morlsan.  Joseph  C.  Renfroe,  Ambrose  J. 
Karelia,  Charles  D.  Karelia,  Donald  W.  Frost, 
John  S  Panghon,  John  D.  Bent,  Shields  A. 
Layne,  John  W.  Schleppegud,  Russell  Robin- 
son, William  A.  AUred,  George  D.  Carter, 
T.  Chorlzln,  Carol  P.  Huber,  George  Hup- 
puch,    Fred    Huppuch. 

Robert  Lauderback.  Henry  A.  Jacobs,  John 
T.  Fox,  Dudley  A.  Duvall,  John  W.  Male, 
Claude  E.  Dean,  Charles  S.  Harris.  Leroy 
Mattson.  H.  J.  Enstrom,  I.  Rosenbluth,  S. 
J.  Muller,  D  S.  Johnson,  L.  J.  Vebha.  D.  C 
Johnson.  J  L.  ChevlUot,  Salvatore  Pronesti, 
Warren  L.  McManus.  Thomas  F.  Lake,  J.  A. 
Baart.  Keith  W.  Wike,  Albert  E  Tekko,  Leo- 
nard G  Davis,  A  J.  Taylor.  Odell  SUepard, 
Andrew  A  Anderson.  James  W.  Schroeder, 
Louis  C  Wegener,  Alvin  J.  Hoff,  Clattis  T 
Gray,  R  E.  Cllne,  M.  C.  Anderson.  Raymond 
A.  Hall,  Ray  L  Smith,  John  B.  Allen,  R.  B. 
Bealrd.  Donald   E.  McCabe. 

Charles  Russell,  Thelma  R.  Russell,  Ann 
Morton.  E.  W.  Morton.  C.  F.  Hefllnger,  Doro- 
thy B  Hefllnger,  Albert  Clifton,  Olive  Ander- 
son, J  F  Koelzer.  Mary  I.  Koelzer,  Maurice 
Steffe,  E  LeRoy  Deer,  Dale  Matthews.  Ray 
R.  Nieml.  Sophia  M.  Green,  Gerd  H  Kuhn, 
C.  A.  Bentley.  W  J.  Vaughn.  Calvin  H.  Kln- 
cheloe.  Billy  L.  Mason,  Phillip  Jackson.  Wal- 
ter C.  Smith,  Adrian  Weber,  Francis  E. 
Wholechiese,  Pete  W.  Blair,  Richard  Sltton, 
Bob  P.  Gray.  Umberto  Gobbl,  Gladys  Gobbl, 
V.  3.  Dodler.  Jean  H  Dodler,  Penny  E.  Mar- 
ley,  S  M  Collins,  James  E.  Boles,  Norma 
Boles.  Irving  Abbott. 

Willie  B.  Hill.  Robert  S.  Stouts,  Nadine  I. 
Houts,  Helen  Moore,  Thelma  Plpps,  William 
R  Smith,  Marguerite  Smith,  James  T.  Ling, 
Olan  W.  Cunningham.  Guy  S.  Beabs.  James 
E  Norman,  Jack  O  Davis.  Robert  F.  Dll- 
worth.  Thomas  A.  Jones.  Grace  L.  Slayter, 
Brene  S  Canaday,  Blanche  Canaday,  R  G. 
Markgrof.  Paul  E.  Nlevar,  Joseph  G.  Hem- 
bruker.  W  A.  Kuykendall,  M.  J  Richardson, 
Pete  Borco,  Blaine  R.  McCutchan,  J.  C. 
Seets,  Milo  W.  Kaponon,  R.  E.  Dlckerson, 
Keith  V  Price,  Ruth  Cunningham,  Mary  A. 
Cunningham,  Delton  J.  Carnly,  Luther  F. 
Cook,  Ruth  Cook.  Bertham  H.  Bethel,  Ruby 
L.  Bethel,  R  O.  Montako. 

F.  P.  DeMers,  H.  J.  Hlgglns,  Bernard  Van 
Bruggen,  John  L.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Valerie  Wil- 
son, Miss  Sharon  Wilson,  E.  H.  Houger,  John 
L.  Hanchett.  Daniel  P.  Studer,  John  S. 
Wilier,  Edward  C.  Clark,  Earl  Strozinsky, 
Frank  B.  Wright,  Henry  L.  Mllllcan,  Rachel 
F.  Mlsherson,  Jewell  R.  Thompson,  Ruby 
Bethune.  Edith  L.  Hlgglns,  Thomas  J. 
Robertson,  Nurge  D.  DeBuse.  Alvin  J.  Sams, 
Morgan  R.  Nordqulst.  Keith  Slayter.  Fred  H. 
Massey,  H.  W.  Everett,  William  R.  Moore, 
Frederick  J.  Zlnkovlch,  ^hn  A.  Flpps.  Wil- 
liam T.  Anderson,  Charles  E.  Hlgglns,  James 

A,  McGlboney,  Jim  Wllllford.  C.  S.  Beers, 
John  R.  Hubbell,  Henry  A.  Hartz,  Frederick 
W.  Barrett. 

Mrs.  Doris  Noel.  E.  B.  Eastman,  Leona 
Ea.stman,  Charles  A.  Jay,  Howard  Thayer, 
R.  W.  Lobdell,  Mrs.  Howard  Thayer,  Jewell 
Buettner,  A.  J.  Schene,  Edgar  L.  Jones.  John 

B.  Valdez,  Lulo  T.  Laarlo,  Cleo  M.  Schoen, 
R.  C.  Schoen,  Florence  Hlntz,  Darrel  K. 
Allen,  Gene  R.  Garwood,  Marvin  E.  Maeoh, 
Emll  Struck,  Catherine  McClune,  Mary  Ann 
Black,  Orvllle  C.  Looper,  Charlotte  J.  Looper, 
W.  C.  Blackburn,  Ann  Blackburn,  Dolores 
Tarnowski.  Robert  J.  Tarnowskl.  Marvin  R. 
Watts.  J.  B.  Kennedy,  Prances  Struck,  Al- 


bert W.  Tearney,  Irma  C.  Tearney,  Leiloy 
Rauch,    F.    D.    O'Connor,    Boneta   O'Connor, 

Philip  Rahr. 

Edward  J.  Devlne,  Oven  Y.  Norder,  Edward 
Daniels,  Joseph  L.  LeBrlen,  George  Orf,  Dan 
Sandal,  John  G.  Bxirke,  Fred  L.  Uran,  Dallas 
Wright,  C.  L.  Johnson,  Carrie  Eleazer.  H. 
Swlslnd,  Wayne  Halearson,  James  H.  Powers. 
Phyllis  Brlnghurst,  E.  H.  Burllsan,  E.  C. 
Mathey,  H  M.  Davidson,  J.  P.  Hllty,  Donna 
J.  Wood,  Van  E.  Harmlson,  Joseph  CUfe, 
Harris  W.  Jackson,  W.  E.  Blnklngume. 
Richard  N.  Heldrlck,  Kenneth  Hopkins. 
Ancel  Johnson,  O.  W.  Ray,  Dwalne  C.  John- 
ston, John  J.  Brideau,  B.  F.  Manske,  Frank 
Alfuersl,  Rea  L.  Whittle,  Holies  Bongs, 
Greene  W.  Phillips,  LauTence  H    Larsen. 

R.  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Johnson.  H  W. 
Plllsbury,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Plllsbury,  Clifford  V. 
Carlson,  Thomas  G.  Merryman.  Kenneth  R. 
Everhart,  James  A.  Seller,  Jr.,  J.  B.  Starnes, 

C.  D.  Woods,  Jr ,  Roderld  A.  Leap,  D.  F. 
Gllklson,  G.  A  Brewster,  W.  O.  Tell,  Edwin  E. 
Jones,  James  M.  Bozbs,  Bob  F.  Taylor, 
Josef  Czechowskl,  Cradar  L.  Bazahow.  R.  W. 
Hamilton,   Jr.,    R.   W.   Hamilton,    Sr.,    Roger 

D.  Roberts,  Wm  Depperschmldt.  Theodore 
A.  Wlcken.  Charles  H.  Johnson.  Mary  Wlcken, 
Edward  Suchy,  Richard  H.  Faulamb.  Conrad 
V.  Lewis.  Rudolph  Klick.  Eddie  Grasz,  Roy 
Helms.  Derrall  McBirney,  Ralph  Kraus,  Max 
Jacobson,  Cloyd  D.  Cash. 

George  O.  Darby,  John  A.  Sunlla,  Glen  E. 
Shafer,    Manfred    Mane,    Harry    L.    Mashino. 

E.  H  Gcovguettl,  Eldred  E  Hoover.  Norris  W. 
Johnson,  Daeares  W.  McCrlmmon,  Clarance 
H.  Carlson.  Sebe  L.  Guffey.  Robert  S.  Ander- 
son, Floyd  L.  Cox.  Leslie  Hagestead,  Douglas 
L.  Miller.  Allan  H.  King.  Francis  E  McTag- 
gart,  Howard  V.  Rodgers,  Donald  R.  Demers, 
Harry  G  Francis,  Clarence  K.  Powless. 
Thomas  J.  Winn  Jr.,  William  Bedell,  Bob 
Stafford,  C.  Dehmer,  Betsy  Koudzon,  Ken- 
neth E.  Smith,  Michael  O.  Poecke.  J.  Hol- 
Ungsworth,  Stanley  D.  Shultz,  Carolyn  T. 
Shultz.  Jack  V.  Te<lrow,  C.  J.  MUlu,  A.  W. 
Haje     J.    G.    Davenbergs,    Margaret    Lemlew. 

L.  E  Dorman,  G.  H.  Stone,  Dennis  Van- 
horn.  Albert  Babllnska,  June  Blnkley,  Marie 
Babllnska,  Peter  W.  Llrosl.  Jr.,  Helen  I. 
Llrosl,  David  P.  Haynes,  Stanley  W.  Groff, 
James  Relhllng,  Leslie  D.  Roland,  Raymond 
F  Pollard.  Jenny  Wist,  Alice  Rogers.  Marie 
Jackson,  Howard  E.  Shaw,  Stanley  J. 
Oldzlesky,  Ada  B.  Pupate.  Albert  Signal. 
Jr..  Elsie  E.  Gredig.  Lillie  B.  Scott,  James  D. 
Richardson,  LllUc  G.  Udy.  Callle  M.  Shaw. 
Lillian  C  Hautchens.  Olga  A.  Warren,  Ona 
Irene  McGraw.  Joe  W.  Hendrlekson,  M|iurlne 
E  Moon,  Gladys  B.  Chambers,  Mrs.  B.  Green, 
Mamie  Midget,  Jacqueline  Edwards,  Viola 
M.  Jones,  Margaret  Freund. 

E.  B.  Hardland,  Loren  L.  Mortenson,  Ray 
Moran,  Hyman  W.  Croy,  Harry  R.  Rasmussen. 
Darren  R.  Kuiffen,  James  J.  Cleasby,  Ariel 
O.  Matener.  James  Reed,  George  Lesko. 
Thomas  B.  Jensen,  Duane  Hall.  Mrs.  Faye 
Ticlr,  Ernest  Holm,  Don  E.  Johnson,  James 
H.  Muse,  Patricia  Nelson,  Robert  L.  Phillips. 
Paul  Hllstrom,  Wally  Krump,  Clemson  C. 
Wheeler,  Jerry  Pekete,  Katherlne  M.  Dwor- 
kin,  Kathleen  Day,  Wm.  Marshall,  Linda 
Droz.  Carroll  B.  Rymel,  Laura  B.  Wright; 
Anne  Meyers,  Oliver  Amonak,  Mary  Louise 
Story,  Olga  Amonak,  Syle  Wllmsay,  Lillian 
Helstrom,  Jeff  Studdert,  W.  H.  Swift. 

C.  Willsey,  R.  S.  Raechehuls.  G.  D.  Hatcher, 
Carl  Johnson,  M.  R.  Peck,  E.  M.  Ortgies,  G  H. 
Lester,  T.  S.  Smith,  John  E.  Cook.  Elaine 
P.  Norlen,  Marilyn  J.  Hatzenbuhler.  Paul  L. 
Newcomer.  Tommy  Benefield,  Vicky  Romas, 
Ray  R.  Hamilton,  William  Mlkkola,  Curtlss 
Reed,  Arthur  R.  Butman,  Henley  Hill.  M.  M. 
McClure,  L.  C.  Andrews,  M.  C.  Carter.  B.  J. 
Hughes,  EUene  H.  Riddle.  Ray  E.  Coluran, 
Lois  K.  Coleman.  Esther  M.  Deremer,  Jesse 
R.  Reny,  Harry  E.  Bronson,  Marie  D.  Broneon, 
Minnie  B.  Efenal,  Myrl  D.  Scalf,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T  Guy,  C.  W.  Stowell,  Harold  Samuel- 
son,  Mrs.  Phillips. 
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Ralph  Disch.  Lewis  E.  Long.  Henry  K.  Al- 
lan, Gell>ert  R.  Lay,  Mrs.  Joe  H.  Dlsch,  Alma 
Balrd.  John  W.  Balrd,  James  A.  Babcoclr, 
Dorothy  Babcock.  Cosby  E.  Stein,  Letha 
Cupp,  NorvU  B.  Cupp.  R.  D.  Crutchfleld. 
W.  R.  Skelton.  Annette  Holmes,  Clara  Covey. 
Ruby  Crutchfleld.  Mary  Crutchfleld,  David 
Drahoeh.  John  Schlotfeldt,  Lawrence  Ben- 
nett. Mildred  C.  Nielsen,  FenoUosla  C.  Martin, 
Nancy  L.  Bummens,  Amoc  P.  Rymel,  Irving 
T.  Mobley.  Edwin  R.  Hudson,  Wayne  W.  Wit- 
brock.  Roy  L.  Thies,  Henry  F.  Heller,  Glen 
W.  Pruett,  Martin  H  Ott.  David  V.  McKray, 
Ernest  R.  Selby.  E.  W.  Slinkard.  Dorothy 
Slinkard. 

Limuel  O.  Fell.  John  V.  Vogt,  K.  V. 
Hardenbrook,  Latham  R.  Perkins,  Louis 
Hutchinson,  Sam  Godden,  Ray  Beukefeldt, 
Carl  H.  Nlemeyer,  Gerald  J.  Bohms,  Clifford 
Lloyd  Haydon,  Gerald  W.  McBee,  William  D. 
Shaefler.  Leonard  Hlrtford.  Francis  H.  Burn- 
ham,  Leon  Lake.  Jr.,  Lloyd  Gllcrlst,  Darryl 
Fanaen.  Murray  Suggs,  Charles  P.  May,  R.  R. 
McClune.  John  B  Francis.  Frederick  L.  Cole- 
man. Vernard  Christie,  Vera  G.  McCabe, 
Red  Oaks,  Paul  G.  Huebner.  L.  E.  Bowlin, 
William  J.  Grant,  Crawford  Jones,  G.  W. 
JarvU,  Lawrence  C.  Milton.  E.  J.  Wiuta.  Wil- 
liam J.  Warren.  Helen  L  MacDonald,  Helen 
O'Halloran.  Stanley  S.  Betancourt. 

Melvln  W.  Peters,  Tom  B.  Washburn,  Otto 
F.  Kummerfeldt.  Nels  Sundqulst.  Howard 
Serborn.  Mrs.  Stella  Carpenter,  Duane  L. 
&nest,  Allen  L.  Glbb,  Orvls  Schadegutt.  Fred 
W.  Sears.  Boyce  Bell.  Floyal  Faye  Sears, 
J.  D.  Nichols,  Louis  C.  Bonner,  C.  R.  Hewitt, 
Dave  Garrison,  Benjamin  D.  Carpenter.  Joan 
P.  Francis,  Kenneth  E.  GLrdley.,  Carrie  A. 
Padgett,  C.  Lee  Padgett,  Ruth  Glrdley,  Grace 
C.  Chase,  Clark  W.  Ingram,  Marjorie  Doug- 
las, Sue  Carole  Jones,  Howard  P.  Barnhill. 
James  Krafka,  Mrs.  James  L.  Thomas,  noyd 
E.  Brownlee,  James  L.  Thomas.  Donald  T. 
Ramsay.  Vivian  A.  Ramsay.  Marian  T.  Bates. 
Kermlt  Claypool,  Andrew  R.  Kelly. 

John  Selden,  Benyl  Kelly.  Halford  Kelly. 
A.  B.  Boatner.  Morris  Helstrom,  Phyllis  Hel- 
strom,  Morris  O.  Daniels,  Lewis  H.  Phipps, 
J.  DlMatha,  J.  G.  Buzby,  Jas.  M.  Ford,  Grace 
C.  Ford,  H  E.  Buzby,  Betty  Buzby.  James  S. 
Couch.  Leo  E.  Curtis,  Paul  A.  Lash,  Elmer 
Rujsted,  Ann  Manion.  George  H.  Becker.  Mary 
Elffert,  Herschel  C.  Elliott,  Omen  O.  Curtis, 
Leslie  I.  Belt,  J.  J.  West.  Goldle  O.  Lewis. 
Ezza  Fergeraon.  Elizabeth  J.  Bedell.  Harry 
L.  Jenkins.  Leonard  F.  Hall,  Donald  G.  Bell, 
Chester  A.  AUaln,  O.  W.  Slmonl,  R.  C.  Frlese, 
R.  A.  Tyler,  Allen  F.  Phillips,  Laura  Johnson. 
Valle  Benson,  Igle  Ferkln. 

Beverly  J.  Rahor,  Donald  E.  Harding,  Mrs. 
Donald  E.  Harding,  Ray  C.  Shields.  Freeman 
P.  Long.  Mrs.  Mildred  Mathey,  Cecilia  S. 
Long.  Urban  E.  Rahoi,  Jack  Winters,  Roy 
Heldel,  Vienna  T.  Rahol,  Elizabeth  Winters, 
J.  H.  Puffe,  Robert  K.  Mackey,  Jeanette  A. 
Lewis,  Juanlta  D.  Johnson,  June  Berry,  B.  H. 
Gold.  John  F.  Mobley.  John  C.  Mielke,  Wade 
W.  Emenlck,  Elchard  E.  Betz,  Edward  A. 
Downey,  Jack  W.  Romer,  John  T.  Dougherty. 
Kelse  Masuda.  Noah  S.  Hubert,  Nick  S.  Pet- 
kovlch.  P.  W.  Boise,  Paul  D.  Janls,  Peter  S. 
Wahtro.  N  F.  Kavanaugh.  Patrick  A.  Glllen, 
Connor  Canoose.  Samuel  Hill. 

Donald  A.  Young.  Hubert  L.  Meacher. 
Robert  M.  Johnson,  Armando  Acciavatti, 
James  E.  Gale.  Robert  N.  McCormick,  Herbert 
E.  Davey.  Norman  V.  Bollng.  Erastus  L.  Bar- 
nett,  Donald  S.  Schroeder,  James  P.  Foltz, 
Earl  M  Carter,  W.  Aussant.  L  R.  Marshall, 
E.  W.  Johannes.  K.  C.  Melster.  F.  D.  Han- 
cork,  J.  F.  Rlsko,  Bruno  Seppi,  Robert  E. 
Tranth.  Donald  G.  Parker.  Robert  E  Capin, 
O.  L.  Alford.  Wllmer  H.  Jackson.  Gertrude 
Bellinger.  Peter  S.  Kimch.  Glen  Jones,  Glenn 
A.  Qulsenberry,  Louis  S.  Pltton,  Lincoln  L. 
Snow.  Austrld  O  Garrett.  Harry  S  CMalley. 
O.  W.  Lowe.  J.  Theodore  Patrick.  Russell 
Jamea  Blaln.  Harry  A.  Weehunt. 

CarroU  A.  Wllley,  Lora  N.  Wllley.  V.  E. 
Kelly.  W.  T.  DUlow,  Fern  M.  Dillow,  Veda  K. 


Maher.  Vetee  Van  Leerdam,  Hilda  A  Van 
Leerdam.  Ancel  A.  Avre.  DeLores  Arre,  Ches- 
ter L.  Belk,  Damlngo  Regal.  Andrew  M.  To- 
temoll,  Lorenzo  T.  Reyes,  Andayo  8  BasUio, 
Helen  I.  Vasanoja.  Mlllan  Gregwrio.  Luke  S. 
Moore,  William  Imlach  Jr..  Fred  O.  David- 
son. Edward  W  Ahren.s.  Sterling  E  Whaley. 
Kenneth  I>>an.  Lawrence  Carl  Schaff.  Emory 

A.  CaudUl,  Donald  C.  Snell.  Prank  J  HeUer. 
Charles  G.  Williams,  D.  K.  Cdiso,  Jack  A. 
Gibson,  Don  L.  Brewer,  Hugh  S.  Davis,  WU- 
liam  M.  Wallner,  John  D.  Gourmacl. 

Otis  P.  Ramfelt.  Robert  B.  HaUacre.  Louie 

B.  Edwards.  Jim  Rudolph,  Roy  Brown.  Max 
M.  Rusaw.  John  B.  Griffln,  Harold  D.  Spicer. 
Maynard  C  Dahlstrom,  Allred  M.  Noble.  Ray 
Reed.  Richard  Mandlgo.  John  P.  Scrlbner. 
Emma  P  Luttrell,  Martin  T.  Allwardt.  Jr., 
Walter  W.  Wray.  James  A  Dodds  Britton  W. 
Crosley.  C  L.  "Pinalfors.  John  Wolk,  R.  S. 
Miller.  R,  R.  Golem.  R.  C  Raymer.  E.  Deidean 
Johnson,  S.  P.  Hardlce.  Mrs.  Gwinn  B. 
Gates.  H.  J.  C:irlson.  Ray  Lynch.  Robert  D. 
Olson.  Edmund  W.  Lelch.  Richard  M  Bowley, 
William  J.  Mongeau.  Raymond  M  Stefan, 
Maxwell  G.  Sides.  RajTnond  Lustman.  Rob- 
ert W  Schroeder.  Harvey  E.  Bauragardner, 
Barry  W.  Brovan 

Mike  Fitzpatrick.  Raymond  A.  Buege.  Oli- 
ver Hallalne.  Sam  Shyne,  Jack  N.  Jordan, 
J.  R.  Maule.  Robert  N.  White,  Harry  A. 
Anderson,  Olaf  K.  Olson.  Robert  Self,  Jerry 
H.  Newman.  Russell  M  Heistaud.  Donald  W. 
Drake.  Maurlcu  J.  Kipke,  Layce  G  Steele,  I. 
Beall.  Joseph  Sortacinae,  Robert  L.  Deakln, 
Rolf  R.  Wittm.n-,  Albert  L.  Swank.  N.  L  Ben- 
nett,   Claes    E.    Sollierg.   Norbert    W.    Wenck, 

B.  Kallman.  Sidney  A.  Ness.  E.  A  Le  Neve, 
C  L.  Sided.  Earl  Hunnlcutt,  T.  M.  Taylor, 
Clyde  E.  Giiley.  Raymond  M.  Radle.  Edward 
S.  Homes,  Le<inard  R.  Young.  Kenneth  L. 
Sorrels,  Vern  R    Gunn,  Donald  E    Bush. 

Harold  Gray.  Conrad  W.  Hanson.  Heakom 

C.  Christiansen.  Manford  O.  Olson.  Thomas 
G.  Wright,  Chas.  L.  Wagner.  David  L  Post. 
C  L.  Campbell.  Carol  Orft^Hm.  Franklin  M. 
Elsbury,  Fred  A  Schelletiberg.  William  H. 
Redmer.  Charles  E  Mirri-s.  Cletus  Burger, 
Roy  R.  Hammond,  Galen  H  Watson,  Wm.  F 
Avery.  Everett  W,  Adams.  LeR- .y  W.  Ander- 
son. Jack  A.  Cramer.  Eugene  H.  Schaefer, 
E.  A.  Roberts,  J.  R.  Caress,  John  C  Macon, 
Edward  P.  Williams.  Henry  D  Knight.  John 
C.  Buchta,  Clarence  A.  Storebo.  Henry  G. 
Swenson.  Jack  A.  Angele.  Albert  Mathews. 
J  T.  Burton.  L.  W  BottortT.  Edmor.d  G  Fra- 
zer.  Ray  W.  Sudder.  H    Bonin. 

William  C.  Young.  Emil  HarU\cher.  James 
W.  Garrett.  Jr  .  Liuls  E  Bardweil.  Richard 
C.  Metzgar,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Kline.  Loy  B. 
UtLlefleld,  Don  G.  Merrill.  Claude  L.  Taylor. 
Archie  D.  Marin  Fred  Larson,  Sam  Tlndall, 
John  E.  GUck.  Rome  V.  Kendrich.  WUlle  J. 
Hurt,  Woodarcl  Vlning,  Howard  Weaver,  A. 
L.  Bipllnskl.  Phillip  Mercer,  Vernls  Miller, 
Eddie  L.  Berkey.  Henry  D  Barton,  Taylor 
Batey.  Robert  D.  Ross,  Olaus  Tveden,  Don- 
ald MacCready,  Louis  Ellis,  Ivory  Garrett, 
Mitchell  Bertirio,  H  >ward  F.  Shales.  Lloyd  C. 
Waters,  John  C.  Kelly,  Albert  Johnson, 
Andrew  J.  MacCready,  Donnld  Smith,  Jim  T. 
Plunkett. 

Ernest  H.  Follett.  Ted  C.  Glatfelehn,  Nick 
Santiago,  Marlf  m  S  Noveloso,  Geo.  L.  Mit- 
chell. Tortlelo  C.  Audres.  Lawrence  R.  Wlddl- 
fleld,  Arthur  M  Gould.  Paul  P  Gabor,  Arnie 
B.  Newberry.  Ja.sper  Moore.  Clarence  A.  BlL-^s, 
John  W.  Boyles.  Charles  R.  Wynn.  Howard  M. 
Shaw.  J-  .  George  E.  Tetzioff.  Ben  Horn.  Rob- 
ert B.  Denick.  W,  O  Mlchall,  Herman  L. 
firona.  Mitchell  Moss.  Herbert  Ott,  J.  M. 
Tompkins,  Earl  R.  Wobery.  Merle  H.  Long- 
necker,  C.  A.  Siillman,  Guy  B.  Pratar.  Ster- 
ling Bell.  Russell  S.  Randall,  Stanley  E. 
Herman,  W.  M  Ferguson.  Harold  P.  Braun, 
Robert  J.  Harmjnn.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  Wil- 
liam Baird 

Joseph  Wegrrynlak.  Mildred  Bolz,  Edward 
R.  Cholewensk,  Hazel  M.  Choiewenskl.  Edith 
D   Durst,  Dee  Durst.  Ruth  C.  Htggins,  Howard 


E.  Dixon,  T  C  Mahon,  Paul  W.  Eilut.  Joseph 
Balch.  Frank  W.  Caletta.  Rachel  Balch,  Anna 
Coletta,  James  S.  Smith.  Robert  I.  Miller, 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Thomas.  Mr.  B.  S.  Tlioinas.  Mike 
Naccarato.  June  Naccarato,  Balgene  K.  West- 
phalen,  Diiatha  Ann  Westphalen,  Harlen 
Mays.   Walter  Benson. 

Lorrie  B  Mezlll.  Herbert  Williams. 
Alexander  Szmljel,  Alvln  Stephens.  Geo. 
Sanford,  H.  I.  May,  Itlrs.  Rita  Johnson,  Allen 

F.  Phillips,  Charles  L.  McKnlght.  Frank  L. 
Young,  Dalton  Bostos.  Richard  C.  Wood. 
James  R.  Sulars.  Everett  O.  Albertson.  Fred 
Bloom,  Michael  Oiesz  Sr.,  Ames  D.  L<igan, 
Charles  E  Walt  Sr  .  Rowland  B.  Wetzel. 
John  McElroy,  R.  L.  Louesen.  Dan  Which. 
J.   W.   Llndsey.   E     L    Richmond 

Glen  L  Elam.  John  L  Parker.  Jesse  M  Lee, 
Gaylord  W.  Williams.  Louis  P.  Balch.  L.  C. 
TravUlion.  Charles  W.  Fulton,  J  A  Kacvln- 
sky,  Jr  ,  Herbert  W  Clafton,  Kurt  F  Von  Eua, 
Thomas  A  Bear,  Nancy  M.  Dilworth,  rxniald 
P.  Bessette.  Patricia  J.  Zinkovich.  William 
Seger,  Alvln  E  Rank,  John  E  Makl,  Bob 
A  Linquist.  James  H.  Burgess,  Kenneth  H. 
Wadsworth,  Leo  O  Blaont.  Prank  C.  King. 
Lester  C.  Bell.  W  E  Marvin.  Joseph  C.  Bar- 
tas.  George  LeGrand,  William  G  Heady.  BUI 
Ceynowa.  Charles  E  Simpson  Floyd  Bonton. 
Robert  MiK'.ru'an.  Willard  J  Bessette. 
Frances  M  Helm,  Roland  M  Gowln,  Cl,ilre 
H    Green 

Renle  L.  Runly.  John  D.  Joensen,  James 
E.  Parrish,  Ronald  Deane.  Richard  Edmisson, 
Edwin  N.  Poster.  Joyce  G.  Montaho,  Brian 
W.  Baker.  Patrlca  L  Baker.  George  Q  Nlevar. 
Jennie  M.  Nlevar,  Mary  E.  Nlevar,  Robert  A 
Isaacson,  John  Rodenahoc,  Lamar  H  Wood, 
Don  H  Porter,  Ben  F  Goe,  Robert  T  Waller, 
Moses  Samuel-iion.  Louise  Darby,  Helen 
Whltaker.  Jack  E  Wright,  Edith  J.  O'Neill. 
Booker  E    Baggett 

Paul  K.  Foster.  Hazel  Nance.  Ulcle  Jmmel, 
M.  V,  Fairbanks,  Charle.s  F  Stack.  Donald 
H.  Smith.  Jr..  Agnes  M.  Smith.  Arleen 
Darling.  John  C  Foundano.  Robert  H  Dunn, 
Donald  L.  Mollett,  Robert  R  Coleman, 
Lazer  D.  Nevkln.  Frank  J  Dlnan.  Odle  B. 
James.  John  E  Revells.  William  Price, 
Norma  L.  Pritt  Fleda  Jo  Searcy  James  H. 
Searcy.  Wade  Morris.  Fred  Goalen,  Patricia 
3.  Calen.  John  L  Ruck.  R.  D.  Neai,  Mary  M. 
Neal.  Waldo  G    Spencer 

Dan  McVeigh,  Faith  R.  Cboate.  Maurine 
Jenkin,  Charles  McCuen,  James  R.  Bradley. 
H.  C.  Bias,  Ted  W  Tlsdale,  David  B  Burnett, 
August  F  Dehls,  Cleveland  S.  Bethune. 
Mark  S  Nielsen.  Harold  L.  Goldizen.  Peggy 
Goldlaen.  Chester  Schlue.  Rlchara  Slmpkln. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Brooks,  Max  Baumlnster.  Donald 
Leslie.  James  E  Boles,  Robert  B.  Layton. 
Ray  A.  Abrego.  Robert  J.  Talbot.  John  G. 
Yurkovich.  Leon  H.  Happy. 

Barbara  Pettis.  Sarah  Pettis.  Margaret  G. 
Hoevl,  George  L.  Couture,  Mary  J.  Miller, 
Flora  M.  Glbbert,  Marian  Hendrickso, 
Robert  Guthrie,  Robert  W.  Hager.  Dorothy  P. 
Hager.  Betty  Karelia.  Minot  P.  Howard,  Loren 
D  Short.  Ireland  J.  Hensley.  Leonard  I. 
Craft.  Harry  U.  Brust.  Gladys  Brust,  Willie 
Green.  Donald  J  Clift.  Chuck  Barger.  Elmer 
Loah.  Don  D.  Wilson.  John  J.   Burke. 

Herschel  Crutchfleld.  De  Lane  Story,  War- 
ren Story,  Eva  Meloy,  Dorothy  L.  Taylor, 
Thomas  W.  lies.  Esther  T  Ochsner.  R.  C. 
Wilson.  John  M.  Horner.  Robert  E.  Olson. 
Ralph  N  Obser.  Kent  W.  FUburry,  Dun 
Daniels,  John  J.  Chase,  Robert  C  Fuser. 
Deward  E.  Jones,  John  R.  Dowcky.  Glen  V. 
Walsh,  William  F.  Fish,  James  G  Hoover, 
James  Schultz,  Edna  L.  Bruntzel,  Philip  R. 
Butch.   Grant   T    Perkins 

Glenn  W.  King.  Robert  L.  Betting,  Pliillp 
E.  Copson.  Jon  I.  Clifford.  Everett  C.  May». 
David  E.  Road.  Alen  E.  Black,  Jeanes^ 
Dougherty,  Charles  F.  Turner.  Ralph  Fow>er. 
Joseph  Kinsley.  Alfred  T.  Maurer.  G.  Segura. 
Carl  E.  Peterson.  Kenneth  D.  Johnson,  James 
C.  Hill,  Herman  Watson,  Phil  T.  Lamoreawl, 
E:arl   L.  Badeko,   Ross  R.   Johnson,  Keith   L. 
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Neuman,  Fred  J  Arthur.  Bertram  R  Hern. 
William  F  Sloshopt.  Madison  Williams,  Ellis 
A.  Moog,  Ben  W.  Slo:um,  Anson  L.  Rinshaw. 
Nelson  O.  Sawey. 

Albert  Bowen.  Philip  McKlnnon.  David  L 
Preston.  William  C.  Chamberlln,  Joe  Ward. 
Luther  H    Weedln.  Kenry  L    McClure.  Adam 

E.  Kuscavage.  Georgj  T.  Whiting.  Donald  L. 
Rofaley.  Arthtir  C.  B.-aentigan,  Dan  Hawkins, 
Winifred  Rethallhimer.  Ada  Ness.  William 
T.  Ellis.  Lester  Johnson.  Patricia  O'Brien. 
John  Stewart.  Catherine  Hrabah.  Thitis  V. 
Dodger.  R.  L.  Zlppino.  Lorillard  F.  Louy. 
Gyda  L.  Burkhart.  Cliarles  R  Linsacum.  R.  J. 
Ribelin.  Agnes  Haynes.  Robert  F.  Beatty. 
Frances  D.  Beatty,  E  Howes.  Manta  J.  Howes. 
Ri^'J-A  Andersen.  Grayce  J  Dver.  George  A. 
Wilkes.  Craig  C.  Thomas,  Osm <nd  W.  Miller, 
Robert  Rioskowskl. 

Victor  Schug.  Free;  Wlldt,  E  A.  Mortenson. 
Noel  O.  Wright,  Herljert  Stephenson,  Ulin  D 
Pierce,  George  J  Farkas.  Harold  W.  Jorgen- 
son,  Louis  D  Mancll,  Jean  H.  Mancil,  Dave 
Wilkinson,  Vilas  Brandt.  Evan  L.  Miller, 
Don  H.  Miller,  Mary  M.  Pippin.  Jack  Moran. 
Harry  Prlmeaux.  W.  Wllloughby.  Floyd 
Terekner.  Willie  Walker.  Jr  .  Virgil  R  Tillot- 
son.  Clifford  L  Hoff.  Galen  Tamaworth. 
Irma  TlUotson.  Harold  Ward.  M  H  Kahler, 
J.  S  Roach.  Bonnie  J.  Hill.  Ray  W.  Hughes, 
Irene  Christie.  Edw  ird  W.  Carl,  Richard  J 
Ipsahl,    Wm     M.    Gtwell,    Regina    M.    Doyle. 

Dale    Bondmont,    Wm.    C.    Driscoll,    John 

F.  Wilkinson.  Clnu  le  E.  Want.  Joseph  H. 
Wllford.  Clyde  L.  Connell.  Paul  V  Larkin. 
George  H.  Callahan.  Reuben  J  Skadsem. 
Granville  L.  Jones,  .\rnold  H  Nelson,  Henry 
W.  Morton.  Earl  L  Eiearder.  Grant  H  Hutch- 
ison, Frank  J.  Tcyrolck.  Eugene  Kukawski, 
Wiley  W.  Boroughs.  D.  J.  Syrja.  Martin  H. 
Tuttle.  Earl  R.  Shlmplin,  Paul  E.  Fillmore, 
Sr.,  Alfred  H  Church.  Harry  Robinson.  Ed- 
ward C  P.itch.  William  Stoklosa.  O  B. 
Olgurson.  G.  E  Case.  Joe  R  Glersdorf,  Reu- 
ben F.  Miller,  Rlcha-d  H.  Gunther,  Harry  H 
Hirshik.  Harold  B.  Newland,  John  Breukel- 
man. 

L.  E.  Stone.  Austin  Rummage,  C.  W.  John- 
son, Floyd  T.  Boeh.  Edwardian  Gains.  John 

G.  Worthen.  Kenne  .h  Tschetter.  Wilbur  D. 
Webb.  Don  Cerla.  J  B  Wlndal.  Irene  I. 
Schroeder.  Daniel  B  Hartaell,  Howard  Har- 
din. Edward  R.  Holta,  Carroll  Marcl.  Wilbur 
E  Enfield,  Leon  W.  Shoale,  Raymond  Krause, 
Clifford  E  Surila,  Arnold  Graham.  Jack  W. 
Donnelly,  Edwin  M.  Manthey.  Leo  T.  Whltler, 
Frank  J.  Boehly.  Lo\yell  J.  Thorsness,  George 
P.  McLaughlin,  Albert  Fyfe.  W.  A.  Hellmon, 
A  M  Flint.  R.  C.  Monroe.  G.  D.  Smith.  J. 
G  Carnahan.  Fred  Zimmerman.  Raymond  J. 
Zimmerman.  Robert  W.  Lehman. 

Donald  C.  Hardman.  Andrew  N.  Ramos. 
Henry  T.  Bell,  Chester  E.  Todd.  A.  R  Agron. 
W.  L.  Morris.  Robert  W  Crain.  Felix  T. 
Berna.  Joseph  Sponte.  Edwin  G.  Larson, 
Riley  L.  Arnold,  E.  A  Wlckersheim.  Sr  .  Ole 
Lundhum,  Harold  M.  Haeg.  J  Earl  Trout- 
man,  Leonard  M.  Condis,  Chas.  RiccI,  Paul 
E.  Roseland,  Marvin  L.  Graham.  Jack  Royer, 
Floyd  L.  Teeples,  Herman  Weber.  Roy  L. 
Johnston.  Kern  W.  Perry.  Albert  Goguen, 
Kenneth  D.  Ruling.  E    L.  Dustin. 

Sylvia  L.  McClain  R  H  Gaines,  Harold 
Moore,  Wesley  E.  Jones,  Melvln  L.  Taylor. 
Reuben  M.  Wyatt.  Rcyal  G  Erickson.  Marvin 
R.  Wllkerson.  Arnold  Waters.  Theodore  R 
Birch.  John  Solberg.  E.  S.  Habbard.  Vincent 
Giuliani.  Arthur  W.  Hackney,  Willis  E.  Kahn. 
Dale  Hendrickson.  Charles  S.  Carter,  Andrew 
Klrsch.  Robert  Pinkerton.  Ray  N.  Hedrlck. 
J.  D  Franklin.  Georf:e  R  Batchelor.  Merrill 
O.  Keesler.  John  E  P.obinson,  John  Patrick. 
Eugene  Batt.  Gordon  H  Calbes.  Louis  Nagy. 
John  J.  Kellett,  Francis  M.  Thistle.  Clarence 
A.  Willhete,  Author  W.  Bergeron,  Rafael  D. 
Apostal.  Laurence  L.  C'hristlan,  John  C.  Cary, 
Ralph  C.  Ault. 

Francis  X  Dwyer.  Harold  W.  Pettv,  David 
C.  Pratar,  J.  S.  Carlock.  O.  R  Mlehlberry. 
Earl  Remington,  G.  H.  Hale.  John  F.  Lentz, 


Vernon  Moonier,  G  P.  Watscn.  W  F  Park- 
inson, F.  M.  Howard.  J.  Patterson.  J.  W. 
McConn,  J.  H  Rogers,  B  C  Randolph.  Lewis 
R.  Shell.  Newriel  B  Adams.  Womac  c  Wel- 
born  G  .  Joe  Upxrhurch.  Theodore  A  West- 
dohl.  Charles  E  Dickson.  Edward  Karg. 
James  Tommas.  N.  A.  Lwirtlz.  Frank  J. 
Adams.  Robert  T  Howell.  Leslie  J.  Sewell, 
Clarence  Fisher.  L.  D  King.  J  O'Connell, 
James  H  Koll.  Harry  F.  Witman.  Thomas  W. 
AUnutt.   James   L.   Holke.   Martin   Gordon. 

Reed  A.  Steele.  Marvin  F.  Moore,  Frank  A. 
Port,  Paul  Gross.  Orion  C.  Woolsey,  Vance 
Sonntim.  Lloyd  E.  Krogstad.  John  M.  Jordan. 
Leonard  M.  Michell.  Lee  F.  Overton,  Clarence 
B.  Boals,  Charles  P.  Hennick,  Louis  P.  Bar- 
rett, Frank  D.  Montgomery,  O.  L.  AzUn.  E  A. 
Sallier.  Harry  Lockwald.  E.  W.  Jickson. 
Raymond  C.  Powers,  Clifton  C.  Ccmpton, 
Wm.  C.  Renner.  Edgar  Leveller.  E.  L.  Kuntz. 
W.  A    Rodgers,  Ray  Waker.  Donald  C.  Beck 

Harold  Dunham  Richard  S;-:rdon,  '^/roman 
R  Lay.  John  P  Plttman.  Mary  F.  Miller.  John 
P  Hopkins.  W  E  Kidd,  Peter  Maslyt.  F.  E. 
Graham.  Betty  B.  Shook.  Margot  Baker. 
George  J.  Jenkins.  George  E.  Bell.  Martin 
Foote.  Forest  A.  Green.  Frank  D.  Evans, 
Chet  Pennington,  Edmond  P.  Patnode, 
Marion  H.  Carson,  William  Reddlch,  Archie 
L.  Boyles,  George  E.  Smith.  John  S.  Smith. 
Emll  F.  Gardner.  Richard  L.  Smith.  Orrin 
J  Ive.  Wm  A  Mallory.  T  W.  Arthi;r.  Wil- 
liam H  Leslie.  Lev.  C.  Kukowskl,  Lyman  J. 
Balrd.  Vernon  Burkholder.  Raymond  S.  Su- 
linsson,  Hubert  Bra  ton,  Casey  Humphrey,  and 
Dale  Clayton 

Larmie  C  Washington.  Frank  A  Rulh, 
Jeff  D  P.orrish.  Robert  E.  Gron.  Riley  L. 
Adams.  Dale  F.  Brodel.  Fred  Swingle  Harry 
BUlusm.  Walter  Wllllamp,  Richard  C  13ennie. 
Bernard  O  Lestack,  John  H.  Schranlz.  Gil- 
bert Rosenberg.  Carl  D.  Schmitz.  E.  V. 
Griffin.  David  Briggs,  L.  J.  Rawlett.  Samuel 
E.  Theitte.  Elmer  C  Rice.  William  H.  Fish. 
R.  R.  Mitchell.  Wm.  L.  Whitehtu-st  A.  C. 
Frantz.  E.  F.  Evans.  J.  B.  Dees.  Joan  Every, 
Lester  A.  Klatt.  Paul  A.  Grakren,  Jack  Willis. 
Frankle  Martin,  Jr. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  commiltees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr  BIBLE  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  98  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  water  and  sewage 
disposal  facilities  to  the  Medora  arua  ad- 
Joining  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Memorial  Park.  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   (Rept    No.   637); 

S  261  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  to  J  P  Carter  (Rept. 
No.  638)  :  and 

S.  1012.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
conveyance  of  certain  tracts  of  land  in  Ma- 
rengo County,  Ala.,  to  the  Greif  Bros.  Coop- 
eroge   Corp.    fRept    No.   636). 

By  Mr  GRUENING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment 

S  799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
8,  1922.  as  amended,  to  extend  its  provisions 
to  public  sales  (Rept.  No.  639). 

By  Mr  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  en  In- 
terior and  Instilar  Affairs,  with  amendnients: 

S.  888.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretiry  of 
the  Interior  to  lease  certain  lands  In  the 
State  of  Utah  to  Joseph  A.  Workman  i  Rept. 
No.  6401. 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  w.thout 
amendment : 

S.  Con.  Res  33.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  an  analys.s  en- 
titled "The  Pugwash  Conference"  (Rept. 
No.  641). 


B\  Mr  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  174.  A  blU  to  establish  a  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  for  the  perma- 
nent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other 
purposes  ( Rept   No.  635  i . 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services,   without   amendment: 

S.  2311.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes  ( Rept.  No.  643  ) ;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  order  units  and  members 
In  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not 
more  than  12  months,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  642). 


THE  WILDERNESS   ACT— MINORITY 
AND  INDI\TDUAL  VIEW'S 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  I  ask  that  the 
rep>ort  on  Senate  bill  174.  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system,  be 
printed  with  minonty  and  individual 
views. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  oidered 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  July  18.  1961, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  .-ead  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  refened  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BIBLE    (by  request) 

S.2321.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
development  of  reconstructive  medicine  and 
siu-gery  and  the  development  of  medico- 
surgical  research  by  authorizing  the  licens- 
ing of  tissue  banks  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  facilitating  ante  mortem  and 
post  mortem  donations  of  human  tissue  for 
tissue  bank  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  2322.  A  bill  to  promote  safe  dri\ing  and 
eliminate  the  reckless  and  Irresponsible 
driver  from  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  providing  that  any 
person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the 
District  while  apparently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  given  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test 
of  certain  of  his  body  substances  to  deter- 
mine the  alcoholic  content  of  his  blood,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    KEATING: 

S.  2323,  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  the  Office  o'  the 
Consiuner  Counsel,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ke.^ttnc  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
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By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 
3.2334.  A    blU    for    the    relief    ot   MerrUI 
Ernest    Pyle,    Jr.;     to     the     Committee    on 
Finance. 

By  ICr.  ROBBSTSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Catchakt,  Mr.  Spabkjcan,  Mr.  Bnss, 

Mr,  Clark,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 

S  3325.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export-Import 

Bar.k    Act    of    1945;    to    the    Committee    on 

Banking  and  Ciarency. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii: 
S.  2338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Matau- 
alna  Tanele;   to  the  Comnilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Uj.  MORSK: 
S.  2327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Clalm~  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  return  of  certain  alien  prop- 
erty Interests;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mobsk  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HILL)  ; 
S.  2328.  A   biU  to  establish  a  program  of 
survival  depots  in  order  to  provide  subsist- 
ence for  the  large   numbers  of  the  civilian 
population  of  the  United  States  who  would 
be  evEMiuated   from   the  devastated  areas   in 
the  event  of  attack  on  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  2328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung  Hwan 
Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  WHITE  HOUSE  CON- 
SUMER COUNSEL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  Office  of  Consumer  Counsel. 

The  problems  of  the  consumer  are 
manifold  and  complex.  Millions  of  hard- 
earned  dollars  are  wasted  every  day 
when  consumers  are  deceived  by  the  un- 
scrupulous. More  millions  of  dollars 
are  wasted  when  consumers  buy  unwisely 
because  they  lack  the  facts  that  would 
enable  them  to  compare  and  choose  to 
their  advantage.  These  dollars  are  lost 
to  all  of  us,  Mr.  President,  because  mis- 
spent dollars  represent  economic  waste 
of  the  labor  and  other  resources  devoted 
to  their  earning. 

Fortunately  for  the  consumer  and  our 
economy,  in  recent  years  consumer  prob- 
lems have  received  increased  attention 
both  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  Attorney 
General  Louis  Lefkowitz  has  vigorously 
protected  the  interests  of  the  consuming 
public  through  his  activities  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  bureau  of  consumer 
frauds,  which  has  had  a  remarkable 
record  of  accomplishment. 

During  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign, the  platform  of  each  of  our 
great  political  parties  pledged  aflBrma- 
tive  action  in  behalf  of  the  consumer, 
though  they  differed  in  detail  to  some 
extent,  as  might  be  expected.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
consumer  protection  planks  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  platforms  be 
included  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  President,  many 
consumer  protection  bills  have  alio  been 


introduced  in  the  Senate.  Pour  Mem- 
bers, includini  myself,  are  cosponsoring 
Senate  Resolution  119  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial congressional  committee  to  investi- 
gate consume:-  legislation.  And,  with  15 
of  my  colleagues.  I  have  joined  in  .spon- 
soring S.  1557,  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Department  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  introduce  today, 
the  President  would  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish in  tlic  Executive  Office  an  Office 
of  the  Consumer  Counsel  to  serve  as  a 
focal  point  within  the  executive  branch 
for  all  activities  affecting  the  consumer. 
The  Office  would  be  head-^d  by  a  Con- 
sumer Counsel,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, without  regard  to  civil  service 
requirements  and  without  Senate  con- 
firmation. He  would  be  provided  with 
such  professional  and  supporting  staff 
assistance  as  the  President  might  deter- 
mine and  w(  uld  be  autliorized  to  ap- 
point consultants  and  advisory  groups 
of  citizens,  as  necessary. 

As  regards  the  Congress,  the  Coixsumer 
Counsel  would  be  authorized  to  recom- 
mend legislative  measures,  for  consider- 
ation by  Congress,  through  the  nonnal 
channels  of  the  executive  branch.  Simi- 
larly, he  would  review  proposed  legisla- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
consumer  inierest.  When  legislation 
dealing  with  consumer  problems  was  the 
subject  of  congressic nal  hearings,  he 
would  be  expected  to  appear  and  testify 
in  the  same  manner  as  do  other  members 
of  the  President's  official  family. 

The  Consumer  Counsel  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  in  and  appear  at  any 
proceeding,  hearing,  or  investigation  of 
any  agency  of  the  executive  branch,  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  the  consum- 
ing public.  As  a  continuing  responsibil- 
ity, he  would  seek  to  maintain  liaison 
with  the  principal  agencies  affecting  the 
general  consumer  interest,  and  would 
thereby  help  to  achieve  more  effective 
coordination  of  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
consumer.  He  would  also  maintain  liai- 
son with  the  State  consumer  counsels, 
and  would  ccn^perate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  studying  and  develop- 
ing relationsl-.ips  with  the  official  con- 
sumer organizations  of  other  nations. 

Finally,  the  Consumer  Counsel  would 
be  authorized  to  conduct  a  public  infor- 
mation program  to  supplement  the  cor- 
respondence, publications,  conferences, 
and  press  relations  of  other  units  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  1960  cam- 
paign the  President  pledged  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  establish  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  a  Consumer  Counsel,  backed 
by  a  suitable  stafT,  to  speak  for  con- 
sumers in  formulation  of  government 
policies  and  represent  consumers  in  ad- 
ministrative proceedings. 

This  promdse  was  the  subject  of  a 
speech  by  the  Democratic  nommee  in 
the  Bronx  on  November  5,  1960. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today,  Mr. 
President,  would  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  promise.  In  fairness.  I 
must  add  that  I  do  not  believe  that  legis- 
lation is  essential. 

In  light  of  tlie  fact  that  I  have  not 
provided  in  the  bill  for  Senate  confirma- 


tion, perhaps  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom 
will  feel  that  there  should  be  Senate  con- 
firmation. 

I  believe  the  President  has  the 
authority  to  appoint  a  Consumer  Coun- 
sel, and  it  may  be  that  he  is  planning 
to  do  so  within  the  near  future.  How- 
ever, for  three  compelling  reasons  I  have 
introduced  the  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Consumer  Counsel  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

'First,  this  bill  is  the  first  public  docu- 
ment which  attempts  to  spell  out  the 
powers  and  duties  of  a  Con.sumer  Coun- 
sel. I  commend  the  content  of  the  bill, 
therefore,  to  the  attention  of  those  in 
the  White  House  and  elsewhere  who  may 
be  considering  redemption  of  campaign 
and  platform  pledges. 

Second,  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  the 
subject  of  public  hearings  when  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
considers  Senate  Resolution  119,  Senate 
Resolution  115,  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs  Neuberger], 
S.  1557.  and  other  measures  to 
strengthen  and  improve  consumer 
protection. 

Third.  Mr,  President,  If  there  is  no 
hint  or  indication  soon  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Consumer  Counsel  in  the 
White  House,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
friends  of  the  consumer  to  rally  around 
this  bill  to  estabhsh  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Counsel.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  what  an  Executive  order  gives,  an- 
other Executive  order  may  take  away. 
An  act  of  Congress  creating  a  statutory 
Office  of  Consumer  Counsel  could  not, 
however,  be  deleted  by  one  swift  stroke 
of  the  Presidential  pen. 

Mr  President,  as  I  have  viewed  the 
work  of  various  congressional  commit- 
tees right  down  the  line,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  a  need,  particularly  where 
special  interests  also  are  being  con.sid- 
ered.  for  the  objectivity  which  would 
derive  from  an  office  such  as  that  of  Con- 
sumer Coun.sel.  Someone  should  be  there 
to  represent  those  who  are  paying  the 
bills  for  the  merchandise  in  this 
cotmtry. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend this  bill  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  joined  in  sponsoring 
other  proposed  legislation  In  behalf  of 
the  consumers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  included  at 
the  conclu.sion  of  my  remarks,  and  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  in 
order  to  permit  other  Senators  who  may 
be  interested  to  join  in  sponsoring  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  2323)  to  establish  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  the 
Office  of  the  Consumer  Counsel,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congres.  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "Consumer  Counsel 
Act  of  1961". 

DEFI-WmONS 

Sec.  2    As  used  In  this  Art— 

(a)  The  term  •executive  agency"  means 
any  executl\e  deprirtment  or  any  independ- 
ent establishment  i;i  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  Including  any  wholly 
owned  Government  corporation. 

(b)  The  term  "Sti.te"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  or  my  piolitical  subdivision 
thereof,  any  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
v^-ealtli  of  Puerto  Rl(o. 


orrici:     or     consx'mkk 

'JNSEL 

Is  hereby  established  m 
of  the  President  the 
ler  Coun.iel  (referred  to 
ffice  ■ ) .  The  Ot^e  shall 
umer  Counsel  (referred 
■'Counsel'),  who  sliall 
d  serve  at  the  pleasure 
1  who  shall  receive  com- 

of  $ per  annum. 

■  approval  of  the  Presl- 
ay— 

:h  rules  and  regulations 
carry  out  the  functions 

ly  other  officer  or  em- 
authority  for  the  per- 
y  Impceed.  or  the  cxer- 
erred.  upon  the  Counsel 


ESTABLISHMENT       OT 

CO 

Sec  3.  (a)  There 
the  E.xecutlve  Offlct 
Office  of  the  Consun 
liereln.ilter  as  the  "O 
be  headed  by  a  Cons 
to  hereinafter  as  th« 
be  appointed  by.  an 
of.  the  President,  anc 
pensatlon  at  the  rat« 

(b)  Subject  to  thi 
dent,  the  Counsel  n: 

( 1)  promulgate  su 
as  may  be  reqiured  tc 
of  the  Office:   and 

(2)  delegate    to   ai 
ployee   of   the  Office 
formance  of  any  dut 
cise  of  any  p>ower  con. 
by  this  Act. 

PEBSONNEL    AND    PIJWERS    OF    THE    OFFTCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  !aws  but  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Cia&slficailon 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  additional  per- 
sonnel as  the  President  may  determine  to  be 
required  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office. 

(b)  In  tlie  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Office,  the  Counsel  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  procure  by  contract  services  as 
provided  by  section  :  5  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946  (60  Stat  81C.  as  amended;  6  U.S.C. 
55a ».  at  rates  of  compensation  not  exceed- 
ing $50  per  diem  for  the  personal  services 
of  Individuals: 

(2t  to  appoint  suoh  advisory  committees 
as  the  Counsel  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  efTectr.-e  performance  ol  the 
functions  of  the  Offire; 

(3)  to  designate  representatives  to  serve 
on  such  committees  as  the  Counsel  may 
determine  to  be  ne<'essary  or  desirable  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  executive 
agencies  and  with  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities!  of  the  States  which 
are  engaged  In  activii  es  related  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office;  and 

(4)  to  use  the  se;-vices,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  executive  agencies  and  those  of 
State  department*,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalitles,  with  the  consent  of  such  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities,  with  or  without 
reimbursement    therelor. 

(c)  Upon  request  rinde  by  the  Counsel, 
each  executive  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed — 

( 1 )  to  make  Its  se-vlces,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest  practica- 
ble extent  to  the  Office  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions;  and 

(2)  subject  to  provl;;lons  of  law  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  classlflcation  of 
Information  In  the  Interest  of  national  secu- 
rity, to  furnish  to  the  Office  such  Informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
as  the  Counsel  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Ofllce. 


REPRESENTATION    OT    CONSUMEE    INTERESTS 

Sec  5  (a)  Whenever  there  is  pencJlng  in 
or  before  any  executive  agency  any  publicly 
conducted  investigation,  hearing,  or  other 
proceeding  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Couiisel.  affect  the  economic  Interesu  of 
consumers  within  the  United  States,  the 
Counsel,  or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Office  designated  by  him  may  erter  an 
appearance  in  that  proceeding  f'jr  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  the  public  inteiest  of 
such  consvimers. 

(b)  Upon  any  such  Interventlor ,  the 
Counsel,  or  any  other  officer  or  emplcyee  of 
the  Office  designated  by  the  Counsel  for  that 
purpose,  shall  present  to  the  agency,  subject 
to  the  rules  of  practice  and  pro:edu»e 
thereof,  such  evidence.  bri£fs.  and  argument 
as  he  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  lor  the 
e.Tective  representation  of  the  economic 
interests  oi  such  consumers.  The  Counsel, 
or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
specially  designated  by  the  Counsel  fcr  that 
purpose,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  {  n  ap- 
pearance before  any  executive  agency  with- 
out other  compliance  with  any  requirement 
for  admission  to  practice  before  such  agency, 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  O.lice  in 
any  such  proceeding. 

LEGI.SLATIVE     INTERESTS     OF     CONST7MEES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  President,  the  Counsel  shall  tran.smlt 
to  the  President  from  time  to  tim»'  such 
recommendations  for  proposed  legislation  as 
the  Counsel  may  consider  to  be  ne<  essary 
or  desirable  ffjr  the  adequate  protection  of 
the   economic    Interests    of   consumers. 

(b»  In  accordftnce  with  such  procedures 
as  the  President  shall  establish,  the  Coun- 
sel shfll  review  proposed  legislation  which 
may  affect  the  economic  Interest*  of  con- 
sumers and  shall  transmit  to  the  Presidei:t 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  the  Counsel  may  consider  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  those  interests. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  the 
Counsel  shall — 

(1)  prepare  and  transmit  to  that  com- 
mittee a  report  containing  an  analysis  of 
the  probable  effect  upon  the  economic  in- 
terests of  consumers  of  the  enactment  of 
any  proposed  legislative  measure  pending 
before  that  committee,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Counsel  for  such  legisla- 
tive action  with  regard  to  that  measure  as 
he  may  consider  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  adequate  protection  of  those  Interests; 
and 

(2)  such  other  Information  conce-nlng 
industrial  or  commercial  practices  affecting 
the  economic  Interests  of  consumers  as  such 
committee  may  require  from  time  to  time. 

COORDINATION    OT    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Counsel  shall  establish 
and  maintain  liaison  with  all  executive 
agencies  and  with  State  officers  and  agencies 
charged  with  the  performance  of  govern- 
mental functions  for  the  protection  o:'  the 
economic  interests  of  consumers. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Counsel  shall — 

( 1 1  take  such  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  ccxDrdlnate  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent  the  activities  of  Peceral 
agencies  for  the  protection  of  the  economic 
Interests  of  consumers;  and 

(2)  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretar;/  of 
State,  establish  and  maintain  liaison  v^lth 
officers  of  foreign  governments  charged  \rith 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  economic  Inter- 
ests of  consumers,  and  conduct  studies  v.-lth 
respect  to  the  methods  employed  by  such 
governments  for  the  protection  of  such  In- 
terests. 


PUBUC     INFORMATION     AND     REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  (a  I  The  Counsel  from  time  tc  time 
shall  com. pile  and  disseminate  to  the  public, 
through  such  publications  and  other  means 
as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  in- 
formation as  he  considers  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  consumers. 

(bi  In  January  of  each  year,  the  Counsel 
shall  transmit  Uj  the  Congress  a  rcpnjrt  con- 
taining 1 1 )  a  full  and  complete  description 
of  the  activities  ol  the  Office  diu-lng  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  '2)  a  discus- 
sion of  matters  currently  affecUng  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  consumers  together  with 
his  recommendations  for  the  solution  of  any 
conditions  adversely  affecting  those  interests. 

SAVING     PROVISION 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  impair  any 
other  provision  of  law,  or  to  prevent  or  im- 
pair the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
any  other  provision  of  law. 


Exhibit  I 

'"THE   RIGHTS    OF    MAN" THE   DEMOcaATTC    PI..^T- 

rORM,      DEMOCRATIC      WATTONAL     CONVE.NTION, 
LOS    ANGELES.    JVLY     12,     1  S60 

Consi^mers 

In  an  age  of  mass  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  advertising,  consumers  require 
effective  Government  representation  and 
protection. 

The  Republican  administration  has  al- 
lowed the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  be  weakened.  Recent  Senate  hearings  on 
the  drug  industry  have  revealed  how  flagrant 
profiteermg  can  be  when  essential  facts  on 
costs,  prices,  and  profits  are  hidden  from 
scrutiny.  The  new  Democratic  administra- 
tion win  provide  the  money  and  the  author- 
ity to  strengthen  ^hls  aeency  for  Its  task. 

We  propose  a  consumer  counsel,  backed 
by  a  suitable  staff,  to  speak  for  consumers 
in  the  formuiat!on  of  Government  policies 
and  represent  consumers  in  administrative 
I^roceedines 

The  consumer  also  has  a  right  to  know  the 
cost  of  credit  when  he  borrows  money.  We 
shiill  enact  Federal  legislation  requiring  the 
vendors  of  credit  to  provide  a  statement  of 
specific  credit  charges  and  what  these 
charges  cost  in  terms  of  true  annual  Interest. 

'BUILDING  A  BETTER  AMERICA " — REPCBLICAN 
PLATFORM.  1960  REPrBLICAN  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION.   JULY     27,     1960,    CHICAGO 

Protection  of  consumers 
In  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  Nation 

the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administration's  Initi- 
ative has  resulted  in  doubling  the  reso-orces 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
in  giving  it  new  legal  weajKins.  More  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  this  period  In 
protecting  consumers  against  harmful  food, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics  than  in  any  other  time 
in  our  history.  We  will  continue  to  give 
strong  support  tc  this  consumer-protection 
program. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT.  RELA- 
TIVE TO  RETURN  OF  CERTAIN 
ALIEN  PROPERTY  INTERESTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
86th  Congress,  I  introduced  Senate  bill 
2634,  amending  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  May  27,  1960,  but  was  not 
acted  on  by  the  House  of  Represenutives 
in  the  brief  i>eriod  of  the  Congress  which 
remained. 

I  now  introduce  the  measure  again,  in 
the  same  form  In  which  it  was  passed 
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by  the  Senate  last  year,  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2327)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  relative  to  the  return  of 
certain  alien  property  interests,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


MARINE  SCIENCES  AND  RESEARCH 
ACT  OP   1961— AMENDMENT 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
her,  to  the  bill  (S.  901)  to  advEuice  the 
marine  sciences,  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive 10-year  program  of  oceano- 
graphic  research  and  surveys,  to 
promote  commerce  and  navigation,  to 
secure  the  national  defense,  to  expand 
ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
sources, to  authorize  the  construction  of 
research  and  survey  ships  and  labora- 
tory facilities,  to  expedite  oceanographic 
instrumentation,  to  assure  systematic 
studies  of  effects  of  radioactive  materials 
in  marine  environments,  to  enhance  the 
public  health  and  general  welfare,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
196 1— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to- 
ward economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
TO  ORDER  READY  RESERVE  TO 
ACTIVE    DUTY— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
120)  to  authorize  the  Piesident  to  order 
imits  and  members  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
to  active  duty  for  not  more  than  12 
months,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL— AMENDMENT 
Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7445)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  IN- 
DEPENDENT OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  tlie  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  wrHing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R  7445 1 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  and  offices, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962. 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment,  namely,  at  the  appropriate 
place  In  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 

"OFFICIAL    REGISTER    OF    THE    UNITED    ST.^TES 

"For  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the 
compilation,  editing.  Indexing,  and  pub- 
lishing of  the  Official  Register  of  the  United 
States,  $30,000:  Provided.  That  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  cause 
to  be  compiled,  edited.  Indexed,  and  pub- 
lished each  year  an  Official  Register  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  contain  a  full 
and  complete  list  of  all  persons  ix-cupying 
administrative  and  supervisory  positions  In 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  connection  with 
which  salaries  are  paid  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  The  register  shall 
show  the  name;  official  title:  salary,  com- 
pensation, and  emolument;  legal  residence 
and  place  of  employment  for  each  person 
listed  therein:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Official  Register  shall  not  contain  the  name 
of  any  postmaster  or  assistant  postmaster, 
or  any  officer  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps,  unless  such  officer  is  assigned  as  an 
administrative  officer.  To  enable  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  to  compile 
and  publish  the  Official  Register  of  the 
United  States  on  or  before  December  31  of 
each  year,  the  Executive  Office,  the  legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  head  of  each  executive 
department,  independent  office,  establish- 
ment, and  commission  of  the  Government 
shall,  as  of  the  1st  day  of  May  of  each  year, 
supply  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  the  data  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, upon  forms  approved  and  furnished  by 
the  Commission,  In  due  time  to  permit  the 
publication  of  the  Official  Register  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section:  and  no  extra  com- 
pensation shall  be  allowed  to  any  officer, 
clerk,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  compiling  the  Offi- 
cial Registers' 

Mr.  JAVTTS  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  7445,  making  appropria- 
tions for  simdry  mdependent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  ^mmissions.  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  reports  on: 


Senate  bill  2311,  p.uthorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  120,  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  order  units  and 
members  in  the  Ready  Reserves  to  ac- 
tive duty,  for  not  more  than  12  months, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  intend 
to  consult  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DiRKSENl,  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell  I,  and  his  counterpart  on  the 
Republican  side,  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr.  Saltonstall  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges!,  to  see  if  it  will  be  possible  to 
bring  these  measures  up  for  considera- 
tion promptly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  of 
e.xlreme  importance  that  these  measures 
be  handled  expeditiously,  because  the 
entire  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  is  being  held  up  pending  the 
authorizations  of  these  additional  items 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
desne.s. 

The  committee  pursued  these  matters 
dilii^ently,  and  recessed  a  few  moments 
a^o,  after  having  ordered  reported  these 
measures,  one  unanimously,  and  the 
other  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1.  I  hope  we 
can  take  them  up  tomorrow,  in  order  to 
get  the  arms  program  underway  and 
get  them  on  the  books. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  MAKE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  may  report  Senate  bills  1653 
and  1658  curing  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
following  today's  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
NATION   (S.  DOC.  NO.  40) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
LMr.  DiRKSEN  1,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  delivered  to  the  Nation  on 
last  Tuesday  evening  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954,  RELATING  TO 
DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
CLAY  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY— AD- 
DITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  20,  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  McClellan,  Case  of  South  Da- 


1961 

kota,  and  Long  of 
as    additional    cos 
(S.  2288)  to  amend 
Internal  Revenue  ( 
to  the  percentage  c 
and  shale  used  in 
brick,  tile,  and  kinci 
treatment  processe 
ing  in  the  case  of 
Introduced  by  Mr 
and  other  Senators 
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Missoiu-i  were  added 
ponsors    of    the    bill 

the  provisions  of  the 
:ode  of  1954  relating 
epletion  rate  for  clay 

the  manufacture  of 
red  products  and  the 
5  considered  as  min- 
such  clay  and  shale, 

Ervin  (for  himself 
J  on  July  20,  1961. 


APPLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  TERMS 
TO  CERTAIN  CLAYS  AND  SHALE. 
FOR  TAX  PURPOSES— ADDI- 
TIONAL    COSPONSORS     OF     BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  20,  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Case  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Long  of  Missouri  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2289) 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  terms 
"gross  income  from  mining"  and  "ordi- 
nary treatment  processes  normally  ap- 
plied by  mine  owners  or  operators  in 
order  to  obtain  the  commercially  mar- 
ketable mineral  product  or  products''  to 
certain  clays  and  shale  for  taxable  years 
beginning  before  December  14.  1959, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  <  for  himself  and 
other  Senators)   on  July  20,  1961. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSTPONE- 
MENT OP  MEETING  OP  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
as  acting  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  called  a  meeting  of  that 
subcommittee  for  10  o'clock  tomorrow, 
to  mark  up  in  the  subcommittee  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill. 
I  did  not  know  that  tomorrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, who  are  also  members  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  will  be  engaged  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  an  author- 
ization bill  which  carries  over  $900  mil- 
lion for  equipment,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Defense  Department  bill. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  meet- 
ing called  for  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing will  be  postponed  until  2  o'clock 
tomorrow  q/temoon.  If  the  subcommit- 
tee cannot  finish  the  markup  of  the 
bill  tomorrow  afternoon  we  shall  go  over 
into  Saturday,  with  the  hope  that  the 
repKjrt  and  the  sideslips  can  then  be 
printed  in  time  for  the  full  committee  to 
consider  and  mark  up  the  bill  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday.  After  3  days  the  Senate 
could  take  up  the  appropriation  bill,  on 
Friday,  if  it  so  desires,  or  earlier  by 
unanimous  consent. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
^committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6345)  making  appropriatloria  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  ar  d  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  punwses; 
that  the  House  receded  from  Its  dissgree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  30  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  ths.t  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
eru-olled  bill  (HJl.  7577)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Executive  Office  cif  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  sundry  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.^ 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
Letter  of  greeting  to  National  Rivers  and 
H&rbora    Congress    written    by    the    Senator 
from    Montana    [ULx.    Mansfizu)].    Uay    34, 
196i. 


TED  HUNTLEY  RETIRES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  here  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate may  know,  one  of  our  close  friends 
and  associates  in  the  Press  Gallery  is  re- 
tiring at  the  end  (rf~thls  month.  Theo- 
dore Alan  Huntley  is  leaving  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  after  more  than  10 
years  of  distinguished  service.  Prior  to 
his  position  with  USIA,  he  was  actively 
engaged  for  msmy  years  in  the  news 
business,  and  then  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  on 
both  the  House  and  Senate  staffs. 

Ted  Huntley  has  been  a  good  friend. 
I  must  admit  that  some  of  my  partiality 
comes  from  the  fact  that  he  got  his  start 
in  the  field  of  journalism  in  the  West, 
and  particularly  in  Montana.  He  went 
to  Billings.  Mont.,  In  1913,  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Billings  Gazette,  and  soon  be- 
came city  editor.  He  left  Montana  in 
1915,  and  moved  to  tlie  east  coast,  where 
he  held  a  number  of  positions  with  lead- 
ing daily  newspapers,  as  Washington 
correspondent.  While  we  did  not  get  to 
keep  Ted  Huntley  In  the  Treasure  State 
for  long,  my  State  did  make  an  impres- 
sion, for  he  has  made  a  number  of  re- 
turn visits  to  Montana. 

Ted  Huntley  is  an  integral  pait  of  the 
Washington  scene;  he  has  been  here  in 
varioas  capacities  for  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury. While  we  all  shall  miss  him  in  his 
capacity  as  news  representative  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  for  our  Government,  I  am  amfi- 
dent  we  shall  continue  to  see  Ted  around 
the  Press  Galleries,  still  available  for  his 
wise  advice  and   counsel.     Retirenent 


will  give  him  time  to  do  the  things  he 
has  not  been  able  to  do  In  recent  years. 
I  wish  him  many  more  years  of  enjoy- 
ment and  accconplishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  r6sum6  of  Theodore  Alan  Huntley's 
record  of  service  to  the  news  media,  the 
legislative  branch,  and  the  Nation.  It 
is  indeed  an  impressive  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Theodoee  Aluot  Htjntlet 
Born.  Greenville.  Mich..  July  30.  1838. 
Until  1910,  worUng  In  insurance  and  real 
estate  offices  in  Pittsburgh. 

Reporter  on  the  Sheridan  (Vyo.)  Post, 
string  correspondent  for  Denver  Pout,  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  Omaha  Bee,  BllUngs  (Mont.) 
Gazette,  and  other  papers   (1910-13). 

City  editor.  BlUljigs  Gazette  and  news  edi- 
tor, the  Blllinga  Tribune  (191S-15). 

Cub  reporter,  the  Chicago  Tribute  (1915- 
16). 

Reporter  (1916)  on  Pittsburg ti  (Pa  ) 
Gazette -Times  mostly  lor  poUtics.  acting  fi- 
nancial editor  Pittsburgh  Leader  and  from 
November  1916  night  city  editor,  tlie  Pitts- 
burgh Post.  Also  edited  small  weekly  news- 
paper, the  South  Hill  News  while  on  Lead- 
er and  publicity  agent  tor  the  New  WUUam 
Penn  Hotel  in  Pittsburgh.  Remained  on 
the  Post  until  he  came  to  Washington  in 
1917. 

As  secretary  during  the  beginning  of  the 
65th  Congress  to  Congressman  Guy  E.  Camp- 
bell of  Pittsbtirgh  and  also  served  during 
1918  as  correspondent  in  Washington  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Post. 

Washington  correspondent  (191&-28)  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  and.  following  consoli- 
dation In  1927  with  the  Gazette,  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and  other  Paul 
Block  newspapers  in  Toledo  (Blade),  Duluth 
(Herald).  Brooklyn  (Standard-Union).  New- 
ark (Star-Eagle)  and  Lancaster  (New  Era>. 
Wrote  byline  news  and  features.  State  and 
local  as  well  as  national  news  and  Sunday 
features,  political  news,  covered  political 
conventions.  In  early  twenties,  also  served 
as  correspondent  In  Washington  for  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledgn-.  Mew  York 
Globe  and  Scranton  Times.  Author,  "Life 
of  John  W.  Davis." 

Secretary.  1930-S5.  to  Senator  David  A. 
Seed,  of  Pennsylvania,  carried  on  rolls  as 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Military  ASalrs, 
of  which  Senator  Reed  was  chalmuin.  Mi- 
nority expert  on  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Employed  In  January  1935  as  rewrite  man 
for  the  Washington  Times  and  within  a 
month  was  made  city  editor. 

Resigned  In  February  1938  to  become  pub- 
licity director  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  to  organize  and  put  on  firm 
basis  the  output  of  the  publicity  depart- 
ment before  the  national  convention.  In- 
troduced color  plcttu-es  and  news  and  plc- 
tiire  tabloid  for  the  national  committee 
After  convention  free  lanced  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Did  series  on  the  CIO 
steel -organizing  campaign  for  North  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Alliance  and  near  year's  end 
returned  to  the  Washington  Times. 

Political  and  special  writer  1937-38  for  the 
Washington  Times  untU  consolidation  with 
the  Washington  Herald  by  Mrs.  Patterson. 
Employed  on  experimental  program  on 
WRC  and  NBC  Red  network  diirlng  March 
and  AprU  1839  "Washington  Roundup."  a 
news  program  on  foreign  affairs,  national 
defense.  poUtlcs.  and  public  affairs. 

In  May  1938  went  to  work  at  special  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Barbour,  of  New  Jersey. 
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Washington  correspondent  (1939-42)  for 
the  Plttabiurgh  Sun -Telegraph  and  the  De- 
troit Times. 

Information  specialist  (1942-43)  and  as- 
sistant to  the  Regional  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Works  Administration  in  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Army  officer  on  active  duty  (1943-48). 
Publicity  director  (1948)  of  the  veterans  di- 
vision of  the  Republican  National  Conunlttee. 

Editorial  conaultent  (1949)  and  expert  for 
the  Office  of  the  Army  Comptroller,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

November  1949  to  November  1950,  Journal- 
ist and  free  lance  writer. 

Information  and  editorial  specialist  (1950) , 
International  Press  Service  of  the  Office  of 
International  Information  (predecessor  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency). 

Chief  congressional  correspondent  (1951- 
61)  Press  and  Publications  Service,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  Author,  "Outline  of 
American  Government." 

Military  service:  1932,  commissioned  as 
major,  specialist  reserve.  Officer  Reserve 
Corps,  assigned  to  Selective  Service  unit. 
War  Plans  Division,  Army  General  Staff. 
Worked  on  draft  law  for  several  active  duty 
assignments;  1942,  called  to  active  duty  and 
remained  on  active  duty  until  September  3, 
1948,  as  staff  officer. 

Principal  Army  Air  Force  assignments: 
1942—44,  special  staff,  western  air  bases; 
1944-45,  director  of  public  relations  (U.S.) 
Supreme  Allied  Headquarters,  Southeast 
Asia  Command  (Lord  Louis  Mountbatten, 
Commander-in-Chief) ;  1946,  plans  and  policy 
officer,  legislative  liaison  division,  while  on 
duty  with  the  Army  General  Staff;  1947-48, 
executive  assistant  to  Gen.  Ray  S.  McLain, 
chief  of  section.  National  Organizations  and 
Veterans  PID  D/A  as  lieutenant  colonel; 
1948,  Reserve  commission  as  colonel  USAFR 
and  retired  from  active  duty. 

Military  travel  in  India,  Biu'ma,  Pakistan, 
Ceylon,  China.  Singapore,  Egypt,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  France. 

Awarded  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal 
for  service  at  Headquarters  SEAC. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Ted 
Huntley  has  certainly  had  a  distin- 
guished career,  not  studded  particularly 
by  titles  or  decorations  and  honors,  but 
because  of  the  diversity  of  his  life  and 
the  wide  fields  in  which  his  activities 
have  ranged.  He  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Post  at  about  the  time 
I  was  graduating  from  high  school;  and 
that  comes  sharply  to  my  mind,  because 
I  remember  the  cowboy  welcome  I  got 
when  I  made  my  first  trip  into  the 
western  country,  in  behalf  of  my  party, 
a  good  many  years  ago.  What  a  warm 
and  rousing  welcome  it  was,  and  what 
interesting  memories  axe  stirred  by 
realization  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Post. 

Later,  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  at  about  the  time  when  I  was 
fending  around,  following  high  school, 
wondering  in  what  direction  my  destiny 
would  go.  Then  he  became  a  secretary 
to  Representative  Guy  E.  Campbell,  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  in  the  65th  Congress. 
Ted  also  was  secretary  to  Senator  David 
A.  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  he  was 
carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee,  as  a  clerk.  That  goes 
back  a  considerable  distance,  too. 

It  began  in  1929,  and  was  a  tour  of 
duty  which  ran  until  after  Senator  Reed 
was  defeated  for  reelection  in  1934. 

He  has  been  operating  in  very  many 
fields,  both  national  and  international 


in  character;  and  in  that  time  he  has 
developed  a  legion  of  friends  everywhere. 

His  rather  variegated  life  also  has 
embraced  military  duty,  because  he  was 
commissioned  a  major,  specialist  reserve, 
in  the  OflBcers  Reserve  Corps,  assigned 
to  the  Selective  Service  unit  in  the  War 
Plans  Division,  Army  General  Staff,  and 
saw  oversea  service  with  the  Air  Force 
as  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
United  States  at  headquarters  of  South- 
east Asia  Command  in  Ceylon. 

I  join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  saluting  Ted  Huntley,  who  now 
is  moving  into  the  very  richness  of  life 
itself.  He  is  only  73  years  of  age;  and 
in  this  day  of  longevity,  what  retirement 
delights  are  still  before  him. 

So  we  salute  him  for  his  great  contri- 
butions to  the  country,  for  his  enrich- 
ment of  our  political  life,  and  for  all  the 
other  constructive  pursuits  he  has  fol- 
lowed over  a  long  and  objective  career. 

Ted  Huntley,  we  wish  you  well  wher- 
ever your  footsteps  may  go. 


LANDS  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR 
CERTAIN  INDIANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  563,  Sen- 
ate bill  203. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  203)  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  hold  in  trust  for  the  Pueblos  of 
Santa  Ana.  Zia,  Jemez,  San  Felipe.  San- 
to Domingo,  Cochiti,  Isleta,  and  San 
Ildefonso,  certain  public  domain  lands, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  5,  line  9, 
after  "Section  14,",  to  strike  out  "west 
portion  of  section  not  included  in  Zia 
Pueblo  trust  land  described  in  Act  of 
August  13,  1949  <63  Stat.  604  •"  and  in- 
sert "all",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  to 
the  following  public  domain  lands  and  im- 
provements thereon,  situated  within  San- 
doval County  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana : 

NEW  MEXICO  PRINCIPAL  MERIDIAN 

Township  13  north,  range  3  east: 

Section  5,  that  portion  of  the  section  situ- 
ated west  of  New  Mexico  Highway  44; 

Section  6,  lots  4,  5.  6,  7.  11.  12.  and  13. 
southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter,  south 
half  northeast  quarter,  east  half  southwest 
quarter,  southeast  quarter. 

Township  14  north,  range  3  east 

Section  1,  lots  1,  2,  3.  4.  5.  6,  and  7.  south 
half  north  half,  north  half  south  half,  south- 
east quarter  southeast  quarter  : 

Section  3,  lots  1,  2,  3,  4.  5.  6.  7.  and  8. 
south  half  north  half,  north  half  south 
half; 

Section  4,  lots  1.  2,  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  and  8. 
south  half  north  half,  north  half  south 
half; 

Section  5,  lots  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6.  7.  and  8. 
south  half  north  half,  north  half  south 
half; 

Section  6,  lots  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  9.  and 
10,  south  half  northeast  quarter,  northeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter; 

Section  7,  lots  3,  4,  5,  6,  11,  12.  13.  and  14; 


Section  12,  lots  1,4,  5.  and  8.  east  half  east 
half; 

Section  13,  lots  1.  4,  5,  and  8  east  half  east 
half: 

Section   18.  lots  2.  3,  4,  5.  8.  9.  10.  and  11; 

Section  19.  lots  2,  3.  4.  5.  8.  9.  10.  and   11; 

Section  24.  lots  1,  4.  5,  and  8,  east  half  east 
half; 

Section  25.  lots  1.  4,  5.  and  9,  east  half  east 
h.Tlf: 

Section  30,  lots  2.  3.  4,  6.  8.  9.  10.  and  11: 

Section  31,  lots  2,  3,  4,  5.  8.  9.  10.  and  11 

Township  14  north,  range  4  east: 

Section  6,  lots  3  and  4,  south  half  north- 
west quarter,  southwest  quarter: 

Section  7.  west  half; 

Section  18,  west  half,  west  half  east  half; 

Section   19.  west  half,  west  half  east  half; 

Section  30.  northwest  quarter,  west  half 
northeast  quarter,  southwest  quarter,  west 
half  southeast  quarter; 

Section  31,  northwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter. 

Township  15  north,  range  3  east: 

Section  5.  lots  7  and  8; 

Section  10,  lots  1,  3.  and  4,  southeast  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter; 

Section  11.  lots  1,  2.  3,  and  4; 

Section  12,  lots  1,2,3,  and  4; 

Section   13,  all; 

-Section  14.  all; 

Section  15.  all; 

Section  17.  all: 

Section  18,  east  half. 

Section  19,  east  half; 

Section  20,  all; 

Section  21,  all; 

Section  22.  all; 

Section  23,  all; 

Section  24,  all; 

Section  25.  all; 

Section  26,  all; 

Section  27,  all; 

.Section  28.  all; 

Section  29.  all: 

Section  30.  lot  4.  east  half,  southeast  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter; 

Section  31,  all; 

Section  33,  all;  , 

Section  34.  all; 

Section  35.  all. 

Township  15  north,  range  4  east: 

Section  7.  lots  2  and  3; 

Section  18.  west  half; 

Section  19,  west  half; 

Section  30,  west  half; 

Section  31,  west  half;  containing  22.975  87 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec  2.  Title  to  the  following  described 
public  domain  lands  and  improvements 
thereon,  situated  within  Sandoval  County  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  Pueblo  of  Zia: 

NEW     MEXICO    PRINCIPAL     MERIDIAN 

Township   14  north,  range   1  east: 

Section  11,  west  portion  of  section  not  in- 
cluded in  Zia  Pueblo  trust  land  described  in 
Act  of  August  13,   1949    (63  Stat.  604); 

Section  12,  all; 

Section  14,  all; 

Section  15,  all; 

Section  22,  all; 

Section  23,  west  portion  of  section  not  in- 
cluded in  Zia  Pueblo  trust  land  described 
in  Act  of  August   13.   1949    (63  Stat.  604); 

Section  24,  all: 

Section  26,  all; 

Section  27,  all. 

Township   14   north,  range  2  east: 

Section  1.  lots  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  17, 
south  half  southwest  quarter,  southwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter; 

Section  4,  lots  9,  10.  11,  and  12,  south  half 
south  half: 

Section  6,  lots  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 
and  18,  south  half  southeast  quarter,  south- 
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east  quarter  southwest  quarter,  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter; 

Section  8,  all; 

Section  10.  all; 

Section  11,  east  half  east  half; 

Section  12.  all; 

Section  13,  all; 

Section  14,  all; 

Section  18,  all: 

Section  20,  all; 

Section  22,  all; 

Section  23,  east  half  east  half; 

Section  24.  all. 

Section  25,  all; 

Section  26,  all: 

Section  28,  lots  1,  2,  and  5,  north  half, 
north  half  southeast  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter; 

Section  30,  all; 

Section  34,  all; 

Section  35,  lot  1,  east  half  northeast 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter. 

Township    15   north,   range  2  east: 

Section  1,  lots  1,  2.  3,  and  4; 

Section  4,  lots  1.  2,  3.  and  4, 

Section  6,  lot  1; 

Section  8,  lots  1,  2.  3,  and  4.  north  half 
north  half; 

Section  10,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  north  half 
north  half. 

Section  11,  lot  1,  northeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter; 

Section  12,  lots  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  and  6.  north 
half  north  half; 

Section  13,  lots  1,  2,  3.  and  4; 

Section  18.  west  half  west  half; 

Section  24.  loU  1,  2,  3,  and  4; 

Section  25.  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 

Section  30.  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  west  half. 

Township   15   north,   range   3   east: 

Section  6,  lots  3.  4.  5.  and  6: 

Section  7,  all; 

Section  8,  all: 

Section  9,  lots  1.  2,  3,  and  4,  west  half, 
south  half  southeast  quarter; 

Section  10,  lot  2.  southwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter; 

Section  18,  west  half; 

Section  19,  west  half; 

Section  30,  lots  1,  2,  and  3,  east  half  north- 
west quarter,  northeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  containing  20,163.41  acres,  more  or 
less. 

Sec  3  Title  to  the  following  described 
public  domain  lands  and  Improvements 
thereon,  situated  within  Sandoval  County  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  pueblo  of  Jemez; 

NEW  MEXICO  PRINCIPAL  MERIDIAN 

Township  15  north,  range  3  east: 

Section  4,  lots  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  and  6.  south- 
west quarter,  south  half  northwest  quarter; 

Section  5,  lots  1,  2.  3,  4.  5.  6,  and  9,  south 
half  northeast  quarter,  north  half  south- 
east quarter,  southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  southeast  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter; 

Section  6.  lots  1  and  2. 

Township  16  north,  range  2  east: 

Section  12.  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  east  half 
east  half; 

Section  13,  lots  1,  2,  3.  and  4,  east  half 
east  half; 

Section  24,  lots  1,  2,  3.  and  4,  east  half 
east  half: 

Section  25,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  east  half 
east  half. 

Township  16  north,  range  3  east: 

Section  17,  north  half,  southeast  quarter, 
north  half  southwest  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter; 

Section  18,  north  half,  southwest  quarter, 
north  half  southeast  quarter,  southwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter; 


Section  19,  south  half,  south  half  north- 
east quarter,  northwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter,    northwest    quarter; 

Section  20,  south  half,  northeast  quarter, 
south  half  northwest  quarter,  northeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter; 

Section  21,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  west  half: 

Section  28.  lots  1.  2,  3,  and  4.  west  half; 

Section  29,  all; 

Section  30,  all; 

Section  31,  loU  1,  2.  and  3,  north  half, 
north  half  southeast  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter,  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter; 

Section  33.  lott,  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  west  half, 
containing  7.819.28  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec  4.  Title  to  the  following  described 
public  domain  lands  and  Improvements 
thereon,  situated  within  Sandoval  County 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe: 

NEW    MEXICO    PRINCIPAL    MERIDIAN 

Township  14  north,  range  4  east: 

Section  2,  lots  11,  12.  13,  14,  and  15,  south- 
west quarter  southwest  quarter: 

Section  11,  lots  5.  6,  7,  and  8; 

Section  14,  lots  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  west  half 
west  half; 

Section  15,  all; 

Section  21,  east  half; 

Section  22,  all; 

Section  23,  lots  5,  6.  7,  and  8,  west  half  west 
half; 

Section  26.  lots  5.  6,  7.  and  8,  west  half 
west  half. 

Section  27.  north  half,  southeast  quarter, 
north  half  southwest  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter; 

Section  28,  northeast  quarter; 

Section  34,   north  half  northeast  quarter; 

Section  35.  lots  6,  7,  and  8.  west  half  north- 
west quarter. 

Township  15  north,  range  4  east: 

Section  14.  lots  1,  2.  3.  and  4.  southwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  west  half  south- 
west quarter; 

Section  15,  east  half  east  half; 

Section  22.  east  half; 

Section  23.  lots  1,  2,  3.  and  4,  west  half 
west  half; 

Section  26,  lots  1.  2,  3.  and  4,  west  half  west 
half; 

Section  27,  east  half  east  half; 

Section  35,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  west  half 
west  half,  containing  5,347.73  acres,  more  or 
less.  J 

Sec  5.  Title  to  the  following  described 
public  domain  lands  and  Improvements 
thereon,  situated  within  Sandoval  County 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo: 

NEW    MEXICO   PRINCIPAL   MERIDIAN 

Township  15  north,  range  4  east: 

Section  4,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  west  half; 

Section  5,  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  southeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter,  east  half  south- 
east quarter: 

Section   8.  lot   1. 

Township  16  north,  range  4  east: 

Section  16,  lots  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  west  half; 

Section  17.  lots  1,  4.  5,  and  6,  northeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter; 

Section  20,  lots  1.  2,  3,  and  4; 

Section  21,  lots  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  west  half; 

Section  28,  lots  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  west  half; 

Section  29,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4; 

Section  32,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4; 

Section  33,  lots  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  north- 
west quarter,  north  half  southwest  quarter, 
containing  3,022.87  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  6.  Title  to  the  following  described 
public  domain  lands  and  improvements 
thereon,  situated  within  Sandoval  Cotinty 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  is  hereby  de- 


clared  to   be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti; 

rJEW     MEXICO    PRINCIPAL     MERIDIAN 

Township  16  north,  range  5  east: 

Section   8.   all; 

Section  9.   all; 

Section    10.   lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  west   half; 

Section    15,   lots    1.  2,  3,  and   4   west  half; 

Section   17,  all; 

Section  20,  lots  1,  2.  3,  and  4.  north  half, 
north   half   southeast   quarter; 

Section  21,  all; 

Section  22.  lots   1.  2,  3.  and  4,  west  half; 

Section  27.  lots  1.  2.  3.  4,  5.  and  6.  north- 
west quarter,  northeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter; 

Section  28.  lots  1,  2,  3.  and  4,  north  half 
northeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  northeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter; 

Section  29.   lot   1; 

Section  34.  lot  1,  conUlnlng  5,384  49  acres, 
more  or  less. 

Sec  7.  Title  to  the  following  described 
public  domain  lands  and  Improvements 
thereon,  situated  within  Bernalillo  and 
Valencia  Counties  in  the  State  of  New  Mexi- 
co, is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  pueblo  of 
Isleta 

NEW    MEXICO     PRINCIPAL    MERIDIAN 

Township  7  north,  range  1  west: 

Section  4.  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  southwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  north  half  south- 
west  quarter,   northwest  quarter; 

Section  6.  all: 

Section  8.  all; 

Section  16.  lots  I,  2,  3.  and  4; 

Section  18.  lots  1,  2.  3.  and  4. 

Township  7  north,  range  2  west: 

Section  12,  northeast  quarter,  east  half 
southeast  quarter. 

Township  8  north,  range  1  west: 

Section  4,  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  13,  14,  15,  and  16, 
south  half  northeast  quarter; 

Section  6  lots  1 ,  8,  and  9. 

Township  8  north,  range  1  east: 

Section  4.  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  13,  14.  16.  and 
16  south  half  north  half; 

Section  6.  lots  1,  2,  12,  13,  14,  and  15. 
northeast  quarter  east  half  northwest  quar- 
ter. 

Township  8  north,  range  2  east: 

Section  3.  northwest  quarter; 

Section  i.  north  half; 

Section  6,  lots  1,  2.  12,  13,  14,  and  15, 
northeast  quarter,  east  half  northwest  quar- 
ter,  containing  4,559.74   acres,   more  or   less. 

Sec  8.  Title  to  the  following  described 
lands  and  Improvements  thereon,  situated 
within  Santa  Fe  County  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  pueblo  of  San 
Ildefonso; 

NEW     MEXICO     PRINCIPAL     MERIDIAN 

Township  20  north,  range  8  east; 

Section  26.  lots  1,  and  2; 

Section  27.  lot  5; 

Section  34.  lots  1,  4.  5,  and  8; 

Section  35.  lots  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  west  half 
west  half  containing  433.27  acres,  more  or 
less. 

Sec  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  valid 
rights  existing  at  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  10.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  land  tenure  pattern  and  consolidating 
Pueblo  Indian  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized,  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  acquire  by  exchange 
any  lands  or  interests  therein,  including  im- 
provements and  water  rights,  within  the 
Pueblo  land  consolidation  areas,  and  to  con- 
vey in  exchange  therefor  not  to  exceed  an 
equal  value  of  unappropriated  public  lands 
within  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  or,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Pueblo  authorities  any  Pueblo 
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tribal   lands  or  Interest  therein,   Including 
improvementa  and  water  rights. 

(b)  Either  party  to  an  exchange  under 
this  section  may  reserve  minerals,  easements, 
or  rights  of  use. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  execute  any  title 
documents  necessary  to  effect  the  exchanges 
authorized  by  this  section. 

(d)  Title  to  all  lands  acquired  under  the 
IM-ovLslons  of  this  section  shall  be  taken  In 
the  name  of  the  United  State*  in  trust  for 
the  respective  Pueblo  Indian  tribes. 

Sxc.  11.  The  lands  held  or  acquired  for  the 
pueblos  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered the  same  as  other  trust  or  re- 
stricted Indian  lands  subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
soil,  proper  utilization  of  the  land,  and  other 
purposes,  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  respec- 
tive Pueblo  reservations. 

Sec.  12.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Augiist 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Conunlsslon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RscoitD  a  statement  and  explana- 
tions of  this  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  591 ) 
is  as  follows: 

raXFOSK 

The  bUI  declares  that  the  United  States 
holds  in  trust  for  the  Pueblos  of  Santa  Ana, 
Zla,  Jemex,  San  Felipe,  Santoe  Domingo, 
Cochltl,  Isleta,  and  San  Ildefonso  approxi- 
mately 69,706  acres  of  public  dcMnaln  Isolds, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlcff  to 
acquire  by  exchange  any, lands  or  Interests 
therein  within  the  pueblo  land  consolidation 
areas,  and  to  convey  in  exchange  therefor 
any  unappropriated  public  lands  within  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  or,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Pueblo  authorities,  any  Pueblo  tribal 
lands  or  Interests  therein.  The  bill  further 
provides  that  title  to  all  lands  acquired  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  respective  Pueblo  Indian  Tribes,  and 
that  such  lands  shall  be  administered  the 
same  as  oVbter  tr\ist  or  restricted  Indian 
lands,  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  respective 
pueblo  reaervmtlona.  The  bill  also  directs 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  value  of  the  title 
conveyed  therevmder  should  or  shovild  not 
be  set  off  against  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  determined  by  the  Commission. 

NKZD 

The  lands  involved  in  S.  203  are  grazing 
lands  that  have  been  used  by  the  Indians 
exclusively  and  oonUnaously  over  the  past 
20  years  under  free  use  permit.  Use  during 
recent  years  has  been  under  agreement  be- 
tween Uie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  By  transfer- 
ring title  BLM  would  be  relieved  of  the 
burdm  of  administering  theee  lands.  Pres- 
ent malntecianoe  is  dlfllcult  and  complicated 
by  the  existeoee  of  Intermingled  and  sur- 
rounding tribal  trust  lands.  Also,  the  tribes 
are  unwUUng  to  expend  their  own  funds 
for  water  dervlopment  and  fencing  unless 
continuity  of  use  by  the  Indians  Is  assured. 
The  eooaomy  of  the  Pueblos  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  livestock  operations  on  these  and 
other  tnist  lands.  Donations  of  these  lands 
to  the  Poeblos  win  foster  the  InlUatlon  and 
continuation    of    better    soil    conservation 


practices  In  the  entire  area  through  the  use 
of  tribal  funds  and  appropriations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  These  lands  are 
almost  In  their  entirety  used  by  small  sub- 
sistence operators.  There  are  no  known 
minerals  in  the  lands  covered  by  the  bill 

The  VICE  PRESIDEJ^'f.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  203)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  MEASURES  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  be 
instructed  to  call  the  remainder  of  the 
measures  on  the  calendar,  in  sequence, 
until  objection  is  made. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar  will  be  called  by  the 
clerk,  as  requested. 


DONATION  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERALLY 
OWNED  LAND  OF  THE  JICARILLA 
RESERVATION,  N.  MEX. 

The  bill  (S.  224 1>  to  donate  to  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla 
Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  approximately 
391.43  acres  of  federally  owned  land  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  following  described  land  containing 
391.43  acres,  more  or  less,  situated  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  now  In  use  by  the 
JicarUla  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  Res- 
ervation— 

Township  32  north,  range  1  west.  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian; 

Section  31,  lots  1.  2.  3,  east  half  north- 
west quarter,  northeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  containing  234.38  acres,  more  or 
less: 

Section  30,  lot  4.  northeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter,  lot  3,  southeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter,  containing  156.20  acres,  more 
or  less: 

Beginning,  at  comer  numbered  1,  from 
which  the  northwest  corner  of  section  30. 
township  32  north,  range  1  weet,  New  Mexi- 
co principle  meridian  bears  north  57  degrees 
40  minutes  wost  a  distance  of  2,676  feet; 

Thence  from  corner  numbered  1  south 
53  degrees  33  minutes  west  a  distance  of 
896  feet  to  corner  numbered  2;  thence  south 
36  degrees  27  minutes  east  a  distance  of  100 
feet  to  corner  numbered  3; 

Thence  north  53  degrees  33  minutes  ea-st, 
a  distance  of  352  feet  to  comer  numbered  4: 
thence  north  12  degrees  32  minutes  west,  a 
distance  of  112  feet  to  point  of  beginning, 
containing  0.85  acres,  more  or  less; 

is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Jicarilla  Eeservation,  New  Mexico,  sub- 
ject to  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  use  so  much  of  said  land,  together 
with  all  facilities  now  thereon  or  hereafter 
Installed  by  the  United  States,  as  shall  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  needed  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  tribe,  and  subject  to  a  reserva- 
tion In  the  United  States  of  a  right-of-way 
across  any  part  of  said  land  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  deems  desirable  In  con- 


nection   with    the    administration    of    the 
affairs  of  the  tribe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report  (No.  592)  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PtTHPOSE   or  THK  BH-L 

The  purpose  of  S.  2241  is  to  donate  to  the 
JicarUla  .Apache  Tribe  approximately  391.43 
acres  of  federally  owned  land. 

NXXD 

The  land  proposed  to  be  donated  by  this 
legislation  la  needed  by  the  Jicarilla  Tribe 
In  order  that  It  may  be  In  a  better  position 
to  control  a  watershed  on  which  the  tribe 
Is  dependent  for  Its  domestic  water  supply. 
The  land  consists  of  four  tracts  that  make 
up  a  continuous  strip  of  land  that  borders 
the  original  eastern  boundary  of  the  reser- 
vation. Bordering  the  lands  included  in  S. 
2241  on  the  north  and  the  south  are  other 
tribal  lands  purchased  for  the  Jlcarlllas  by 
the  United  States  In  the  1940's.  The  four 
tracts  covered  by  the  bill  are  Important  key 
tracts  for  the  present  water  system  that 
serves  the  Jicarilla  Agency,  the  Indian  board- 
ing school  dormitory,  the  Dulce  Public 
School,  the  Public  Health  Service  facilities, 
and  the  tribal  housing  and  development 
program.  The  powerhouse  and  pumping 
plant  for  the  present  domestic  water  system 
are  located  on  one  of  the  tracts.  The  exist- 
ing domestic  water  stort^e  taniu  are  lo- 
cated on  the  other  tracts  to  be  conveyed. 
In  addition,  the  main  waterllne  from  the 
pumping  plant  and  the  only  access  road  for 
the  pumping  plant  cross  these  lands.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
a  propcKsed  Improvement  of  the  Dulce  do- 
mestic water  system,  which  is  a  community 
within  the  reservation,  and  a  business  and 
Industrial  development  plan  for  the  tribal 
lands  to  the  south  of  those  described  In  the 
bill  will  require  waterllnes  across  the  four 
tracu  covered  by  this  legislation.  In  order 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  tribe,  the  land 
in  question  should  be  placed  in  tribal  owner- 
ship. 

TRANSFER  OF  THREE  UNITS  OP 
THE  PORT  BELKNAP  INDIAN  IR- 
RIGATION PROJECT 

The  bill  (S.  2216)  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  three  units  of  the  Port  Bel- 
knap Indian  Irrigation  project  to  the 
landowners  within  the  project  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  axtemhled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  an  association  or  organization  of 
the  landowners  whose  lands  are  served  by 
the  following  units  of  the  Fort  Belknap  In- 
dian Irrigation  project  all  of  the  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  the  ir- 
rigation project  works  of  each  unit: 

(1)  Upper  Peoples  Creek  (Hays)  unit,  lo- 
cated In  township  26  north,  ranges  23  and 
24  east.  P.MJ^..  about  24  miles  south  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  agency  headquarters. 

(2)  Big  Warm  unit,  located  along  the  east 
boundary  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 
In  township  27  north,  range  26  east.  P.MAI., 
about  36  airline  miles  from  the  Fort  Belknap 
agency  headquarters. 

(3)  Lower  Peoples  Creek  (Ereaux)  unit, 
located  In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Port 
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Belknap  Reservation  in  townships  30  and 
31.  range  28  east,  P  MM.,  about  21  airline 
miles  from  the  Fort  Belknap  agency  head- 
quarters. 

The  transferees  shall  thereafter  have  sole 
responsibility  for  the  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Irrigation  works  of  the 
units,  and  the  United  States  shall  have  no 
responsibility  therefor.  The  transfer  of 
each  unit  shall  be  made  In  such  form  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  adequate  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
each  landowner  served  by  the  unit,  and  shall 
Include  the  rlghts-ol  -way  for  canals,  laterals, 
and  other  project  wt  rks  that  are  transferred. 

Sec  2  The  Secrttary  of  the  Interior  la 
authorized  to  canci'l  all  accrued  operation 
and  maintenance  .barges  at  the  time  a 
transfer  authorized  by  section  1  of  this 
Act  Is  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report  (No.  594  >  explanatory  of 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Pt'RPOSE    OF    THr    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S  2216  Is  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  project  works  In  three  units  of 
the  Fort  Belknap  I.ndlan  irrigation  project 
to  an  organization  of  landowners  whose 
lands  are  served  bv  the  unite.  Following 
the  conveyance  of  the  project  works,  the 
landowners  will  ha'  e  complete  respon.slbil- 
ity  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  works.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the 
cancellation  of  $24.359  44  of  delinquent  op- 
eration and  malnte;iance  charges. 

The  Fort  Belkntp  Irrigation  project  l5 
comprised  of  seven  units  totaling  23,810  ir- 
rigable acres.  Actual  Irrigated  land  In  the 
whole  project  varies  from  12.000  to  18.000 
acres  annually.  dep;ndlng  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  water  In  1957.  approximately  13.500 
acres  were  irrigated 

The  three  units  affected  by  S  2216  are  Big 
Warm  Springs  unit,  the  upper  Peoples  Creek 
unit  (Hays),  and  he  lower  Peoples  Creek 
unit  (Ereaux).  In  these  three  units  there 
Is  a  total  of  7.637.1  acres  of  Irrigable  land. 
These  units  are  sept  rate  from  all  other  units 
and  are  Independer  t  of  each  other. 

NEED 

It  is  the  Indians'  request  that  title  to  the 
works  on  the  three  units  be  transferred  in 
the  belief  that  thej  can  operate  and  main- 
tain the  works  more  economically  than  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Representatives 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  who  ap- 
peared before  the  i;ommittee  testified  that 
this  Is  probably  the  case.  Title  to  the  works 
cannot  be  transferred  to  the  landowner^  In 
the  absence  of  congressional  approval. 

COST 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  about  $5,000  a  year  to 
maintain  the  three  units  to  be  transferred, 
over  and  above  collections  that  are  made 
from  the  Irrigators.  Enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation win,  therefore,  result  In  the  recoup- 
ment of  the  $24.859  44  debt  cancellation  in 
a  period  of  4  or  5  years,  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  relieved  of  its  present 
burden. 


GRANTING  OF  MINERALS  ON 
CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  CERTAIN 
INDIANS 

The  bill  (S.  2224)  to  grant  minerals, 
including  oil,  gas,  and  other  natural  de- 
posits on  certain  lands  in  the  northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  to  certain 


Indians  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  rejid  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H(yuse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  June  3,  1926  (44  Sta:.  690), 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1!>47  (61 
Stat.  418),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (ai  The  coal  or  other  minerals. 
Including  oil,  gas,  and  other  natural  d  jposlts, 
on  said  reservation  are  hereby  reser.ed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tribe  and  may  be  leased 
with  the  consent  of  the  Indian  council  for 
mining  purposes  In  accordance  with  t.ie  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  May  11.  1938  (£2  Stat. 
347:  25  USC.  396  a-f),  under  suck  rules, 
regulations  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
u:  the  Interior  may  prescribe:  Provide i.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  fifty  years  from  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act.  the  coal  or 
other  minerals.  Including  oil,  gas.  and  other 
natural  deposits,  of  said  allotments  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  respective  allottees 
or  their  heirs  or  devisees,  subject  to  aiy  out- 
standing leases,  regardless  of  any  pri  jt  con- 
veyance by  such  allottee,  heirs,  or  devisees 
of  the  land  overlying  such  minerals,  oil.  gas. 
or  other  natural  deposits  and  regardless  of 
the  form  of  reference  In  such  conveyance,  or 
l:".ck  of  reference,  to  the  minerals,  cill,  gas. 
or  othrr  natural  deposits  reserved  3y  this 
.Act. 

"lb  I  Title  to  the  minerals  so  granted  shall 
be  held  by  the  United  .States  m  trust  for 
the  Indltn  owners,  except  that  If  U{>on  the 
expiration  of  said  fifty  years  the  entire  In- 
dian interest  in  the  minerals  within  any 
allotment  or  parcel  thereof  Is  grar.ted  by 
this  Act  to  a  person  or  persons  who  at  that 
time  hold  an  unrestricted  title  to  the  lands 
overlying  such  minerals,  oil,  gas,  or  other 
natural  deposits,  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  by  fee  patent  transfer  to  such 
person  or  persons  the  unrestricted  fee  simple 
title  to  such  minerals,  oil,  gas,  or  other 
nptura!  deposits,  which  title  shall  vest  in 
such  person  or  persons  as  of  the  dato  of  the 
patent 

"lO  The  unallotted  lands  of  said  tribe  of 
Indians  shall  be  held  In  common,  subject 
to  the  control  and  management  thereof  as 
Ccngre.Ks  may  deem  expedient  for  the  benefit 
of    said    Indians." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  stai:«ment 
from  the  report  <No.  595  >  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  2224.  introduced  by 
Senators  Metcalf  and  Mansfield,  is  to  mod- 
ify and  clarify  a  section  of  the  act  or?  June 
3.  1926  (44  Stat.  690),  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  July  24,  1947  (61  Stat.  418),  which  relates 
to  mineral  deposits  on  the  Northern  Chty- 
enne  Indian  Reservation,  (a)  by  changing 
the  term  for  which  leases  may  be  entered 
into  to  "10  years  and  as  long  thereafter  as 
minerals  are  produced  In  paying  quantities," 
as  provided  In  the  act  of  May  11,  1938  (52 
Stat.  347.  25  U.SC.  396a-f);  (b)  by  provid- 
ing that  mineral  rights  may  go  to  an  allot- 
tee's devisees,  as  well  as  the  allottee  himself 
and  his  heirs,  when  the  tribal  Interest  ends 
In  1976  and  that  the  ownership  of  the  allot- 
tee, his  heirs,  or  devisees  In  1976  shall  be 
subject  to  then  outstanding  leases;  (c)  by 
providing  that  no  conveyance  of  the  surface 
of  the  land,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  and  regardless  of  reference  or  lack  of 
reference    to   minerals,    shall   carry   with    it 


mineral  rights:  and  (d)  by  providing  that 
the  Indian  allottee  or  his  successors  In  Inter- 
est shall  take  a  trust  title  in  the  minerals 
unless  the  surface  of  the  land  is  held  in  fee. 

NZED 

The  1926  act  cited  in  the  bill  provided  for 
the  allotment  of  land  on  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Reservation  to  individual  Indians. 
Section  3  of  that  act  as  amended  in  1947 
reserves  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  for 
a  period  of  50  years  after  June  3.  1926. 
"all  coal  or  other  minerals,  including  oil, 
gas,  and  other  natural  deposits'  under  land 
allotted  pursuant  to  the  act,  and  provided 
that  at  the  end  of  the  50-year  period  (1976) 
the  reserved  minerals  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  allottee  or  his  heirs.  The  law 
further  provided  that  the  reserved  minerals 
may  be  leased  with  the  consent  of  the  tribe 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  result,  as  of  the  present  time,  is 
that  a  lessee  cannot  obtain  a  lease  from  the 
tribe  that  runs  beyond  1976,  and  to  this 
extent  mineral  development  Is  discouraged 
S  2224  overcomes  this  problem  by  putting 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  lands  under  the  law 
generally  applicable  to  mineral  leases  on  In- 
dian lands  and  by  providing  that  allottees, 
when  they  come  Into  possession  of  their  sub- 
surface rights  In  1976,  shall  take  subject  to 
then   outstanding  leases. 

S  2224  also  clarifies  the  earlier  act  in 
other  respects,  the  most  important  of  which 
Is  Its  provision  that  even  if  a  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  has  purported  to  sell  his 
Interest  In  subsurface  minerals,  the  title 
thereto  will  belong  to  him  or  his  heirs  or 
devisees  beginning  in  1976.  This  legislation 
will  do  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  the 
same  thing  that  was  done  for  the  Crow 
Tribe  by  the  act  of  September  16.  1959  (73 
Stat.  565) . 

COST 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
require  no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 


CONV^EYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    LANDS 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  bill  iS.  2087 »  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  and  personal  property  to  the  State 
of  Washington  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  with- 
out coHFlderatlon,  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  14.56  acres,  more  or  less. 
located  on  the  Qulnault  Reservation,  together 
with  all  buildings  and  improvements  thereon, 
and  appurtenances  and  utilities  belonging 
and  appertaining  thereto,  such  lands  being 
more  particularly  described  as  follows; 

Tract  numbered  1:  Commencing  at  the 
meander  corner  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Qul- 
nault, which  is  the  northeasterly  corner  of 
lot  7.  section  30.  township  23  north,  range  9 
west.  Willamette  meridian,  and  running 
thence  along  the  shoreline  of  said  lake  north 
76  degrees  west  200  feet;  thence  south  80 
degrees  west  200  feet;  thence  north  31  degrees 
15  minutes  west,  77  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning;  thence  from  said  point  of  begin- 
ning north  13  degrees  west  100  feet;  thence 
north  24  degrees  30  minutes  west  200  feet; 
thence  north  28  degrees  west  36.8  feet;  thence 
south  36  degrees  west  200  feet  to  the  right- 
of-way  of  the  Olympic  Highway;  thence  along 
said  right-of-way  south  35  degrees  30  min- 
utes east  100  feet;  thence  south  22  degrees 
45  minutes  east  169.6  feet;   thence  north  54 
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deereee  east  147  feet  to  the  point  of  begin-  rl«ht-of-w«y  of  Lake  Qulnault  south  shore  the  land  and  facilities  that  are  Involved  In 

nlng    being  a  portion  of  lot  7.  section  W,  county  road;   theixse  wwrt  940  feet;   thenc«  this  bill. 

tCTwmhlp  a  north,  range  9  west,  Willamette  north  440  feet,  more  or  leM,  to  the  edge  of  If  the  proposed  legislation  Is  enacted  and 

meridian   containing  1.15  acres,  more  or  less,  the  right-of-way  of  aforesaid  county  road;  title  to  the  land  and  property  Is  transferred 

Tract  numbered  a:  Commencing  at  the  thence  easterly  and  southeasterly  along  said  to  the  State,  the  State  has  agreed  to  modify 
nY^fiF>H«i-  center  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Qui-  right-of-way  to  point  of  beginning,  contain-  the  present  agreement  as  follows: 
oault  which  le  the  northeasterly  comer  of  Ing  10  acres,  more  or  less,  located  In  section  1.  The  agreement  will  be  made  binding  on 
lot  7.  aectioii.  township  23  north,  range  9  30.  township  33  north,  range  9  west,  WiUam-  the  State  for  10  years  but  It  will  sUU  be  sub- 
west,' Willamette  meridian,  and  thence  along  ette  meridian,  Washington,  being  a  part  Ject  to  termination  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
the  a>v?f«""*  of  said  lake  north  76  degrees  of  the  allotment  of  Jonas  Hyasman,  deceased  Affairs  on  30  days'  notice. 

west  300  feet:  thence  south  80  degrees  west  Qulnault  allottee.  2.  Instead  of  paying  the  State  $7,500  In 
aOO  feet;  thence  north  31  degrees  15  minutes  Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  lieu  of  Clarke-McNary  payments,  and  recelv- 
west  77  feet;  thence  north  13  degrees  west  further  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  State  Ing  a  credit  of  $7,500  for  the  use  of  the  Ped- 
100  feet;  thence  north  24  degrees  30  minutes  of  Washington,  without  consideration,  such  eral  property,  the  Federal  property  will  be 
west  300  feet;  thence  north  28  degrees  west  federally  owned  equipment  and  personal  transferred  to  the  State  and  the  State  will 
363  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning;  thence  property  located  on  the  Qulnault  Reserva-  be  paid  4  cents  per  acre  In  lieu  of  the  Clarke- 
from  said  point  of  beginning  north  64  de-  tlon  as  is  now  In  the  custody  of  the  State  McNary  payment,  and  this  payment  will  be 
grees  30  minutes  west  148  feet;  thence  south  of  Washington  for  Are  protection  purposes  made  for  all  Indian  land  protected  by  the 
73  degrees  30  minutes  west  149  feet;  thence  under  fire  protection  agreement  numbered  State  rather  than  just  the  land  on  the  Qul- 
south  143  feet  to  the  right-of-way  of  the  14-20-500-1068  nau'.t  Reservation.  For  the  219.243  acres  pro- 
Olympic  Highway:  thence  along  said  right-  Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  directed  by  section  tecte<l  In  1960,  this  charge  would  equal  $8,- 
of-way  north  88  d<«rees  30  minutes  east  75  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  after  the  770.  The  State  U  unwilling  to  continue  the 
feet;  thence  south  66  degrees  east  89  feet;  execution  of  aa  amendment  to  agreement  prosont  arrangement  because  Its  cost  for  pro- 
thence  north  36  degrees  east  200  feet  to  the  numbered  14-20-500-1068  that  is  sailsfac-  vldlng  fire  protection  greatly  exceeds  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  0.85  acre,  tory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  amount  paid  by  the  United  States.  That 
more  or  less,  being  a  portion  of  lot  7,  sec-  obligates  the  State  of  Washington  for  ten  cost  is  said  to  be  $00,073  per  year  computed 
tlon  30,  township  23  north,  range  9  west,  years,  and  that  provides  for  payments  to  the  as  follows: 
Wlllamete  meridian.                 '  State  of  Washington  by  the  Secretary  of  the  219,243    acres    at   9    cents    per    acre 

Tract   numbered    3:   Commencing   at    the  Interior  of  an  amount  that  does  not  exceed          assessed   to   landowners $10, 73t 

mecuider  comer  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Qui-  the  per  acre  forest  patrol  assessment  against  219.243   acres  at  4i^   cenu  received 

nault  which  Is  the  northeasterly  corner  of  private  landowners  In  western  Washington         under  Clarke-McNary 9.866 

lot  7,  section  30.  township  23  north,  range  9  Plus   4   cents  per   acre   for   all  Indian    lands  219.243  acres  at  13.9  cents  paid  out 

west,  Willamette  meridian  and  thence  along  protected  under  the  agreement.                                   of  the  State's  general  fund 30.475 

the  shoreline  of  said  lake  north  76  degrees  ,,       lurAMciTmrT  r»      \Jfr     PiPt;iHf.nf     T                                                                       

west  300  feet;  thence  south  80  degrees  weet  f^^'  ^^^'^^  ^'^^i^-  J^^-  r-iebiutm,.  x  ^^^^^  cost.  27.4  cent*  per  acre.  60.073 
200  feet;  thence  north  31  degrees  15  minutes  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  orooosed  agreement  the  United 
west  77  feet;  thence  north'^degrees  west  from  the  report  .No^  596  >  explanatory'  of  stat^rwo'Sld'S^^r  LThrSt^'pro^r:? 
100  feet:  thence  north  24  degrees  30  minutes  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  ^^^^^  ^q2  OOO  and  would  pay  annually  to 
west  200  feet;  thence  north  28  degrees  west  Record  at  this  point.  the  Stat«i  approximately  $28,602  (this 
36.8  feet;  thence  north  64  degrees  30  minutes  There  beini,'  no  objection,  the  state-  amount  wiu  decrease  as  Indian  lands  pass 
west  146  feet;  thence  south  72  degrees  30  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  out  of  Indian  ownership).  The  Federal 
mlnutM  west  149  feet  to  the  point  of  begin-  rjcord  as  follows'  property  valued  at  $93,000  would,  therefore, 
nlng  thereof;  thence  from  said  point  of  be-  "'^^°^^'  ^  '°''°^f;^  reimburse  the  State  for  the  difference  be- 
ginning south  142  feet  to  the  right-of-way  pxtrpose  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  protection 
of  the  Olympic  Highway;  thence  along  said  The  purpose  of  S.  2087,  Introduced  by  Sen-  ($60,073)  and  the  amount  paid  by  the 
right-of-way  south  88  degrees  west  278  feet;  ator  Jackson.  Is  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  United  States  ($38,502)  which  amounts  to 
thence  south  64  degrees  30  minutes  west  284  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash-  $31,571  annually  only  for  a  3-year  period 
feet;  thence  north  281  feet;  thence  north  ington.  without  consideration,  all  of  the  xhe  State  would'  nevertheless  commit  Itself 
87  degrees  45  minutes  east  250  feet;  thence  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  conUnue  the  agreement  for  10  years 
south  88  degrees  15  minutes  east  148  feet;  in  approximately  14.56  acres  of  federally  Legislation  similar  to  S  2087  was  Intro- 
thence  south  84  degrees  30  minutes  east  130  owned  land  lo<  ated  on  the  Qulnault  Reser-  duced  In  the  86th  Congress.  The  Qulnault 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  vatlon,  together  with  the  Improvements  and  Indians  opposed  that  leglslaUon.  The  com- 
3.31  seres,  more  or  less,  and  being  a  portion  utilities  located  on  the  land.  The  bill  also  mlttee  understands  the  Qulnault  Council  Is 
of  the  individual  allotment  of  the  grantor  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  donate  to  the  now  satisfied  with  the  }\i«tlflcaUon  of  this 
herein  and  located  on  the  Qulnault  Indian  state  of  Washington  federally  owned  equip-  proposal  and  no  longer  opposes  Its  enact- 
Reservation  patented  to  said  grantor  by  ment  that  Is  now  In  the  possession  of  the  ment 
trust  patent  October  1,  1907.  state    under    a    fire    protection    agreement.                              ^ 

Tract   numbered    4:    Commencing   at    the  The  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  have  a 

meander  comer  at  the  most  southerly  point  total  value  of  approximately  $92,267.  DISPOSITION    OP    LAND    FOR    THE 

on  the  shore  of  Lake  Qulnault  from  which  The  property  la  now  In  the  possession  of  CHILOCCO     INDIAN     INDUSTRIAL 

the    23»4     mllepoet    on     the    southeasterly  the  State   under  fire   protection    agreement  cr-Trrkr^T    at  nvrri ru^nrk    r»irr  a 

boundary  of  the  Qulnault  Indian  Reserva-  No.    14-20-500-1068.   dated    July    1,    1959.    as  J^'-^l-'OL  Ai  CilllAJCCO.  UJiiA. 

tlon  bears  south  38  degrees  30  minutes  40  amended  April   1,   1960.     Under  that  agree-  The    bill    (S.    1807)     to    authorize    the 

seconds  west    1.717.15   feet    distant;    thence  ment  the  State  provides  fire  protection  for  all  disposition  of  land  no  longer  needed  for 

c^n^  ^  l®^r®~  Samlnutes  40  seconds  west  restricted    Indian    forest    land    In    western  the    Chilocco    Indian    Industrial    School 

636.05    feet   to   a   true   point   of   beginning;  Washington.  ^t   rhilnrf«.n    Okla      u;a.Q   pnn..;irforAH     nr 

thence  south  20  degrees  37  minutes  40  sec-  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  compensates  riLS^t^^%n^;:J^^orTthfrH  r^n^ 

ond.  west  8315  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  edge  the  State  as  follows,  but  the  agreement  may  f^"^^"^  ^   !vf    T^  .                  J               / 

of   the   right-of-way   of   the   Lake   Qulnault  be  terminated   by  either  party  on  SO  days'  ^"^'    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^-    ^"^    Passed. 

south  ahore  county  road;  thence  northerly  notice:  ^^  follows: 

along  such  right-of-way  to  the  most  south-  1.  The   State  Is   paid    actual   suppression  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 

westerly   corner    of  Lake   Qulnault    forestry  costs.  Representatives    0/    the    United    Statet    of 

station;  thence  north  64  degrees  east  147  feet  2.  The    State    Is   paid   for    presuppresslon  America   in   Congress   assembied.   That   any 

to  true  point  of  beginning,  containing  0.26  costs  an  amount  per  acre  equal  to  the  forest  part    of    the    lands    that    were   reserred    by 

*h^*'  ^°^  *^                ^°*  ^'  ***^^°  ^'  to'^-  patrol  assessments  paid  by  private  landown-  section  10  of  the  A<:t  of  March  8.  169S   (27 

iM?  ^,^*'*'  ^^^S  *  ^^*-  WiUamette  me-  ers  In  Washington.     The  rate  for  1959  and  Stat.  640),  for   the  Chilocoo  Indian   Indus- 

ridiaji.  betng  a  portion  of  the  original  aflot-  i9eo  was  9  cents.  trial  School    unUl   further  action   by  Con- 

ment  of  Joaas  Hyasman.  g    ,j^^  state  Is  paid  an  additional  presup-  gress,   and  the   Improvements   thereon,  that 

Tract  numbered  8:    Commencing  at   the  presslon   charge   equal    to    the    amount   re-  become  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau 

meander   comer   of  the  most   southeasterly  celved  by  the  State  from  the  Department  of  of  Indian  Affairs  may  be  transferred  or  dls- 

polnt  Q*  Uie  shore  of  Lake  Qulnault  from  Agriculture  under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  for  poeed  of  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 

which  the  2»%   mile  comer  of  the  south-  fire  protection  on  private  lands.    The  amount  of    the    Federal    Property    and    Admlnlstra- 

lissterly   boundary   of   the   Qulnault   Indian  is  limited  to  $7,500  In  1960  and  to  no  more  tlve    Services   Act    of    1949,    as    amended   or 

BeaerrtMai  bears  south  S8  degrees  SO  min-  than  $7,500  In  each  succeeding  year  depend-  supplemented. 

utes  40  seconds  west   1,717.15   feet  distant;  Ing  upon  the  acreage  protected.     The  pay-  Sec.   2.  The   Secretary   of   the   Interior    Is 

thence  north  84  degrees  53  minutes  40  sec-  ment  relates  only  to  the  Qulnault  Reserva-  authorized    to   convey,    wlthcmt    ooosidera- 

(Mids  wvst  5ae.06  feet;  Uienoe  sooth  20  de-  tlon.  Uon.  to  Charlie  Oray,  his  sucoessors  or  as- 

gress  t7  minutes  40  seeonds  west  411.4  feet  4.  The  State  allows  a  credit  against  these  signs,  and  to  Bsau  Greenwood,  his  suoces- 

to  point  or  be^nnlng  on  west  edge  of  the  charges  of  $7,500  In  return  for  the  use  of  sors    or    assigns,    respectively,    title    to    tha 
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homestead  sites  within  tlie  Chilocco  Indian 
Industrial  School  Reserve  that  are  described 
below  when  all  payments  required  by  thetr 
homestead  agreements  have  been  paid: 

(a)  Charlie  Gray  homestead:  Beginning 
at  a  point  39  rods  south  of  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  -  northeast  quarter  section  17. 
township  29  north,  range  2  east,  Indian 
meridian;  thence  24  rods  »outh,  thence  33 Vj 
rods  west,  thence  24  rods  north,  thence 
334  rods  east  to  point  cf  beginning,  con- 
taining 5  acres. 

(b)  Esau  Greenwood  homestead:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  67  rods  north  of  southeast 
corner  of  the  northeast  quarter  section  20. 
township  39  north.  rang;e  2  east.  Indian 
meridian,  thence  north  20  rods,  thence  west 
50  rods,  then  south  10  rods,  thence  east  20 
rfxls,  thence  south  10  rods,  thence  east  30 
rods  to  point  of  beginning,  containing  5 
acres. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment from  the  report  (No.  597)  explan- 
atory of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  £.t  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  S  1807,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Chusch  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Is  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  lands  no  longer  needed  for 
the  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School  at 
Chilocco,  Okla. 


By  section  10  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1893, 
8,600  acres  of  land  ol  the  "Cherokee  Outlet" 
were  set  aside  for  the  Chilocco  school.  The 
language  of  section  10  provided  that  the 
land  would  continue  to  be  used  for  the 
stated  purpose  "until  the  further  action  of 
Congress."  Therefore,  no  part  of  this  land 
can  be  disposed  of  without  further  legisla- 
tion. According  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  approximately  2.700  acres  of  the 
school  reserve  are  excess  ia}  its  needs  at  the 
present  time.  S.  1807  would  authorise  the 
disposal  of  these  surplus  Linda  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Servl(«s  Act  of  1949,  aa 
amended  or  supplemented 

The  Chilocco  school  Is  an  off-reservation 
boarding  school  and  has  approximately  950 
Indian  high  school  and  special  program  stu- 
dents. It  offers  a  niunber  ot  vocational 
courses  to  Indian  students  as  weU  as  a  reg- 
ular academic  program. 

There  are  two  homestet^  sites  within  the 
area  that  Is  excess  to  the  Bureaus  need, 
consisting  of  5  acres  eacli.  These  sites  are 
presently  occupied  by  Indians  under  con- 
tracts which  require  tha  homesteaders  to 
pay  $2,706.78  In  one  case  and  $2,424.90  In  the 
other  case  for  Improvements  and  operating 
equipment  furnished  by  the  Government 
under  the  Chilocco  subslKteoce  homesteads 
program  authorized  In  1934.  Originally  15 
homesteads  were  establlslied.  but  only  two 
are  still  occupied  The  b  U  wlU  permit  the 
two  homestead  sites  to  bi;  conveyed  to  the 
homesteaders  when  their  contracts  are  com- 
pletely paid   in   1963  and  1965,  respectively. 


DISPOSITION  OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OF  THE  OMAHA  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1518)  providing  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  ftmds  of  the  Omaha 
Tribe  of  Indians,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  2.  line  9,  after  iie  word  "with- 
cvn 8«3 


In",  to  str&e  out  "three  months"  and  In- 
sert "tour  months",  so  as  to  make  the 
biUread: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arui  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorised  and 
directed,  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as 
may  be  issued  by  him,  to  prepare  a  roll  of 
Omaha  Indians  whose  names  appear  on  the 
Omaha  allotment  rolls  finally  approved  pur- 
suant to  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  7, 
1882  (22  Stat.  341)  and  March  3,  1893  (27 
Stat.  612) .  and  who  are  living  on  the  date  of 
this  Act,  and  the  descendants  of  such  al- 
lottees who  are  bom  and  living  on  the  date  of 
this  Act  and  who  possess  Omaha  blood  of 
the  degree  of  one-fourth  or  more  regardless 
of  whether  such  allottees  are  living  or  de- 
ceased: Provided.  That  no  person  who  is  en- 
rolled with  any  other  tribe  of  Indians  or 
who  has  received  an  allotment  of  land  on 
any  otner  reservation  shall  be  enrolled  under 
the  provisions  erf  this  Act  unless  the  ap- 
plication for  enrollment  by  such  person  is 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Ne- 
braska. Applications  for  enrolllment  must 
be  flled  with  the  area  director  of  the  Bxireau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota, 
within  four  months  after  the  date  of  this 
Act.  For  a  period  of  three  months  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  permit  the  exam- 
ination of  the  applications  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska 
for  the  purpose  of  lodging  protests  against 
any  apvpUcation.  The  determination  of  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  eligibility  of  an  ap- 
plicant shall  be  final. 

Sec.  2.  The  roll  prepared  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  this  Act  shall  constitute  the 
membership  roll  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Ne- 
braska as  of  the  date  of  this  Act,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  article  II.  section  1 
of  the  tribal  constitution,  and  children  who 
are  bom  after  the  date  of  this  Act  may  be  en- 
rolled if  they  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tl<Hi  1(b)  of  article  II  ot  the  tribal  constitu- 
tion, applicable  to  children  born  after  the 
date  that  amendment  I  to  said  constitution 
was  approved,  or  any  amendment  thereof. 

Ssc.  8  Of  the  funds  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Omaha  TYlbe  of  Nebraska  that  were 
approoriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dated  February  11, 
1960,  and  the  interest  thereon,  after  payment 
of  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  make  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  a  sum  Tip  to  a  maximum  of 
$750,  to  the  extent  available,  to  each  jjerson 
whose  name  appears  on  the  roll  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act;  and  the 
balance  of  such  funds  after  making  payment 
of  or  provision  for  such  per  capita  distribu- 
tion and  accrued  and  accruing  Interest,  If 
any.  may  be  advanced  or  expended  for  any 
purpose  that  Is  authorised  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning body  and  approved  In  writing  by  the 
Secretary.  The  funds  so  distributed  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Incomi; 
taxes. 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
distribute  a  per  capita  share  payable  to  £. 
living  enrollee  directly  to  such  enrollce.  anC 
the  Secretary  shall  distribute  a  per  capita 
share  payable  to  &  deceased  enrollee  directly 
to  bis  next  of  kia  or  Irgatsrs  as  determined 
by  the  laws  of  the  place  at  domicile  of  the 
decedent  upon  proof  of  desth  and  Interlt- 
ancc  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  whose 
findings  upon  such  proof  statu  be  ftnjkl  and 
conclusive. 

(b)  A  share  payakte  to  a  person  tinder 
twenty-one  years  of  age  os  to  a  person  lUMler 
a  legal  dlsabUity  abaU  be  paM  In  sccosdaace 
with  such  procaduirss  as  ttos  Sseietwj  <l«t«r- 


mlnes  will  adequately  protect  the  best  In- 
terests  of   such  persons. 

Sec.  5.  Mo  part  of  any  of  the  funds  which 
may  be  so  distributed  shall  be  subject  to  any 
lien,  debt,  or  claim  of  any  nature  whatso- 
ever against  the  tribe  or  Individnal  Indians 
except  delinquent  debts  owed  by  the  tribe  to 
the  United  States  or  owed  by  Individual  In- 
dians to  the  tribe  or  to  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  6.  All  costs  Incurred  by  the  Secretary 
In  the  preparation  of  the  roll  and  in  the 
payment  of  the  p>er  capita  shares  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
by  appropriate  withdrawals  from  the  Judg- 
ment fund. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  is  authociaed  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment from  the  report  (No.  598)  explan- 
atory of  the  purpose  of  the  biH  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PtTHPOST    or   THX    Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  S.  1518  is  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  a  Judgment  awarded  the 
Omaha  Tribe  of  Indians  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  The  amount  of  the  award  was 
$2,900,000.  which  was  appropriated  by  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriatlorts  Act  of 
1960  and  deposited  In  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Attorneys'  fees  and  expenses  redticed  the 
net  amcunt  of  the  Judgment  to  $3,948,581, 
which  has  drawn  Interest  at  4  pe-cent.  The 
current  balance  aaiatrnts  to  $a,7aS,2B8. 

The  Indian  Claims  Conunisskin  found  that 
the  tribe  was  acting  on  Its  own  h*V"^if  and 
in  a  representative  capacity  on  behalf  of  the 
aboriginal  tribe  and  nation.  It  also  found 
that  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  aborigi- 
nal nation  were  not  presently  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  tribe,  but  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  share  In  the  Jxidgment.  S.  1518 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pre- 
pare a  roll  that  includes  all  persons  eligible 
to  share  In  the  Judgment,  and  also  makes 
that  roll  the  official  membership  roll  of  the 
tribe. 

The  bill  proNldes  that  the  Jtrrfgment  wUl  be 
used  to  make  a  $750  p«r  caprlta  pjrymeirt  to 
each  enrolled  member  and  the  balance  of  the 
Judgment  may  be  used  for  other  purposes 
authorlsjed  by  the  tribal  council  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  While  the  total 
enrollment  of  the  tribe  cannot  be  antici- 
pated. It  Is  estimated  that  approximately 
$1.5  million  will  be  used  for  per  capita  pay- 
ments, leaving  about  $1.2  mlUfon  tor  other 
uses. 

On  March  8,  1961.  the  members  of  the  tribe 
met  In  a  general  meeting  and  adopted  a 
resolution,  which  Is  on  file  with  the  com- 
mittee, endorsing  the  provlstons  of  this  leg- 
islation. 


AMENDMENT   OF   SENECA   LEASING 
ACT  OP  1950 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  344)  to  ftmimd  the  Seneca  Leas- 
ing Act  Oi  AuglKt  14.  1950  (64  SUt.  442 ) , 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Irrtertor  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  I,  line  7, 
after  the  word  "oaiioo",  to  strike  out  the 
colcm  and  "Protnied,  Tb*t  any  excess  of 
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income  over  expenses,  whether  actual  or 
accrued,  in  any  one  year  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  enrolled  members  of 
the  Seneca  Nation  on  a  per  capita  basis", 
and  on  page  2,  after  line  8,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  14, 
1950  (64  Stat.  442),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "to  lease"  the  last  time  the  verb  ap- 
pears the  words  "or  grant  easements  or 
rights-of-way  on". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  August  14,  1950  (64 
Stat.  442 1 ,  be,  and  hereby  Is,  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  money  so  received 
shall  be  available  for  disposal  and  expendi- 
ture by  the  council  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  nation.  The  council  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  shall  keep  complete  and  de- 
tailed records  of  all  payments  and  disburse- 
ments from  the  funds  under  its  control, 
and  shall  make  such  records  available  for 
Inspection  by  members  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion at  all  reasonable  times." 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  14. 
1950  (64  Stat.  442),  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "to  lease"  the  last  time  the  verb  ap- 
pears the  words  "or  grant  easements  or 
rights-of-way  on". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment from  the  report  (No.  599)  explan- 
atory of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or   THE    BH-L 

The  purpose  of  S.  344  is  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  14,  1950  (64  Stat.  442),  relat- 
ing to  the  leasing  of  Seneca  Indian  land. 

NEED 

The  Seneca  Leasing  Act  provides  that  all 
the  funds  from  leases  on  the  three  Seneca 
reservations  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Seneca  Nation.  Of  the  total  sum 
realized  from  leases.  $5,000  must  be  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  the  Council  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  and  the  remaining  funds  must  be 
distributed  per  capita.  S.  344  would  change 
the  1950  act  by  removing  the  $5,000  limita- 
tion and  providing  that  the  council  may 
use  all  or  any  part  of  the  lease  money. 
This  is  In  keeping  with  the  tribe's  need  for 
additional  funds  with  which  to  conduct  its 
business. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  would  have  pro- 
vided that  any  lease  income  over  and  above 
that  spent  by  the  council  would  be  dis- 
tributed per  capita.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  recommended  against  this 
latter  provision,  and  the  tribe,  by  formal 
resolution,  has  concurred  in  tha  Depart- 
ment's suggestion.  Therefore,  the  bill  is 
amended  to  strike  this  language,  and  the 
tribe  may  accumulate  this  income  or  make 
per  capita  payments  as  it  wishes. 

The  1950  act  permitted  the  Seneca  Coun- 
cil to  lease  lands  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  New  York,  but  it  did  not  cover  the 
granting  of  easements  or  rights-of-way. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  sug- 
gested an  amendment  to  Include  this  addi- 
tional authority,  and  the  committee  has 
adoped  this  recommendation  as  section  2 
of  the  bill  as  reported. 


SALE  OP  GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
ELECTRIC  AND  TELEPHONE  LINES 
FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1501)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  the  sale, 
operation,  relocation  of  Government- 
owned  electric  and  telephone  lines  used 
for  the  administration  of  tlie  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affaira,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "systems", 
to  insert  "and  appurtenances",  and  in 
Une  5,  after  the  word  "Affairs",  to  insert 
"The  Secretary  shall  not  execute  a  con- 
tract pursuant  to  this  Act  until  he  has 
submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  copy  of 
the  contract  and  a  statement  of  his  rea- 
sons for  proposing  the  contract,  and 
until  such  materials  have  lain  before 
the  committees  for  sixty  days  ' excluding 
the  time  during  which  either  House  is 
in  recess  for  more  than  three  days)  un- 
less prior  thereto  the  Secretai-y  is  noti- 
fied that  neither  committee  has  any  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  contract.";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  m  Congress  a,-isfinbled.  That, 
except  for  electric  utility  systems  con- 
structed and  operated  as  a  part  of  an  irri- 
gation system,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  contract  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  considers  to  be  In  tiie 
best  interest  of  tlie  Federal  Government  for 
the  sale,  oi>er::tlon,  malnteniince,  repairs,  or 
relocation  of  Government-owned  utilities 
and  utility  sy-.tems  and  appurtenances  u.sed 
in  tlie  administration  of  tiie  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Tlie  Secretary  shaii  not  exe- 
cute a  contra  :t  ptirsuant  to  this  Art  until 
he  has  submit  ted  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Ins  alar  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  copy  of  the 
contract  and  .i  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
proposing  the  contract,  and  until  .such  mii- 
terials  have  lain  before  the  committees  for 
sixty  days  (ex;ludlng  the  time  during  which 
either  House  is  In  recess  for  more  than  three 
days)  unless  prior  thereto  the  Secretary  is 
notified  that  neither  committee  has  any 
objection  to  tae  proposed  contract. 

The  amendments  were  asreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report.  No.  600,  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1501  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  the 
sale,  operation,  maintenance,  repair,  or  re- 
location of  any  Government-owned  utility 
system — except  utility  systems  operated  as 
part  of  an  irrigation  system — used  in  the 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

NEED 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  operates  over 
8,500  utility  systems  at  over  400  locations 
throughout  the  United  States.  These  sys- 
tems range  from  Individual   water   wells   to 


complete  telephone  systems  to  serve  reserva- 
tion and  administrative  areas.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  system  which  was  initially 
installed  to  serve  a  limited  purpose  can  and 
would  be  extended  by  a  private  utility  in 
order  to  improve  service  In  a  given  area. 
Tlie  Btu-eau  cannot  undertake  such  expan- 
sion unless  it  is  provided  necessary  appro- 
priations. According  to  departmental  wit- 
nesses, each  year  the  opportunity  arises  to 
sell  a  small  number  of  existing  Bureau  facili- 
ties, but  the  Department  Is  without  author- 
ity to  do  so  even  though  such  sales  would 
be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Government. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not  to  dispose  of 
surplus  systems,  but  to  aid  In  the  transfer  of 
such  systems  and  to  facilitate  the  improve- 
ment of  services  to  meet  not  only  the  needs 
oi  the  Bureau  but  ol  the  entire  local  com- 
munity. The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interinr  cites  two  examples — one  at  Lame 
Deer,  Munt..  and  the  other  at  Fort  Hail,  Idu- 
h(o — where  sale  of  telephone  and  electrical 
distribution  systems,  respectively,  would  re- 
sult in  better  service  to  the  Bureau  and  the 
general  public. 


WALKER  RIVER  PAIUTE  TRIBE 

The  bill  (S.  2016)  to  give  to  the  Walker 
River  Paiute  Tribe  the  reserved  minerals 
underlying  its  reservation  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  all 
lands  set  aside  and  added  to  the  Walker 
River  Indian  Reservation,  Nevada,  by  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  authority 
of  section  2  of  the  Act  ojf'June  22,  1936  (49 
St^it.  1806).  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  exploration,  location,  and  entry  un- 
der the  public  land  mining  laws  and  the  min- 
erals underlying  such  lands  are  hereby  made 
a  part  of  the  rrservatlon  to  be  held  In  trust 
by  the  United  States  of  America  subject  to 
v.ilid  existing  rights,  and  such  minerals  shall 
be  subject  to  lease  for  mining  purposes  pur- 
sii.int  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  11, 
1938  (52  Stat.  347:  25  U.S.C.  396a-g)  as 
ameiulod  or  supplemented. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report  (No.  601)  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  2016  Is  to  declare  that 
the  title  to  the  minerals  underlying  168.254 
acres  of  land  added  to  the  Walker  River  Res- 
ervation by  secretarial  order  dated  Septem- 
ber 25,  1936,  shall  be  held  In  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  tribe.  Mineral  patents 
and  claims  validly  Initiated  before  passage 
of  the  bill  would  not  be  affected.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  the  leasing  of  the  minerals 
under  the  general  tribal  mineral  leasing  act 
of  May  11,  1938  (52  Stat.  347;  25  U.S.C.  396 
a  gi.  Tlie  tribe  already  owns  the  minerals 
In  142.503  acres  of  other  tribal  lands. 

NEED 

By  authority  of  the  act  of  June  22,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1806)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
added  to  the  Walker  River  Reservation 
108,254  acres  of  public  domain.  The  1936 
act  reserved  title  to  all  minerals  to  the 
United  States,  making  them  subject  to  all 
forms  of  entry  or  claim  under  the  public 
mining  laws.  The  1936  act  further  required 
that  the  tribe  be  compensated  for  any  loss 
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of  surface  Improvements  by  reason  of  min- 
eral deTelopmcot,  and  luit  lass  than.  6  cents 
an  acre  for  loM  ot  OM  ol'  rertace  ll«e»—  of 
mineral  dcTClopniMtt.  Accat^is^i  to  testi- 
mony n*mtf9A  tnm  tMclmSm  at  thm  Xtap«rt> 
ment  at  tHe  Intertor,  there  ava  no  inlaaral 
leases  In  effect,  although  '^bare  has  been  aoaora 
Interest  expreased  In  mineral  derelopoicnft. 
The  W&lkcr  River  Reserratlon  is  made  up  of 
grazing  land  of  generally  poor  quality. 
Tribal  assets  are  few,  und  the  income  of 
the  Indians  Is  meager.  If  the  minerals  are 
conveyed  to  the  tribe,  mineral  development 
would  be  entirely  under  the  tribal  leasing 
laws,  and  the  tribe  would  share  In  the  eco- 
nomic benefits. 

By  the  act  of  May  27.  1955  (69  Stat.  67) 
the  minerals  reserved  to  the  United  States 
in  the  PapagD  Reservation  were  given  to  the 
tribe.  It  was  believed  at  that  time  that  no 
Uke  situation  existed,  on  othex  rcservatlona. 
The  comnalttee  believes  the  Walker  River 
Indians  shonld  receive  title  to  any  minerals 
In  lands  set  tmUie  for  thera. 


Bia  SANDY  RANCEIERIA,  CALIF. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1593)  to  authoriae  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain land  in  the  Bic  iSandy  Rancherla, 
CaUf..  and  to  accept  3ther  land  in  ez- 
chanre  therefor  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading-,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report  (No.  602)  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRa  at  this  point. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

puaroiB 

The  purpose  of  EJR.  1593  is  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  by 
quitclaim  deed  to  the  American  Baptist 
Borne  lAsBton  Society  ai:  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  tbe  catted  States  In  7*4  acres  ot 
land  on  the  Btf  Sandy  Rancberla  In  Call- 
fcnnta,  and  to  accept  tii  exchange  therefor 
a  comwyaac*  in  fee  alinple  to  tli«  United 
States  by  the  mission  society  of  12>4  acres. 
Tbe  land  conveyed  to  tSe  United  States  wfl 
become  part  ot  the  Big  Sandy  Rancberiti. 

NEEI 

The  Big  Sandy  Rancherla.  consisting  of 
380  acres,  was  purcha^wd  by  the  United 
States  In  1909  for  $2.80*)  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians.  Subsequently  the  mission  society 
purchased  40  acres  adjoining  the  rancherla 
OB  which  a  nUsBloa  station  waa  constructed. 
Througli  errooaous  sru-vcya  the  construc- 
tion was  on  the  ranchjirla  land  Instead  of 
the  land  adjoining  ft.  The  error  was  dls- 
coTered  3  yeara  ago  when  pians  were  made 
to  enlar^  and  renovate  the  mlsslea  statioa. 
RepreaentatlTCB  of  the  cfaurcli  and  tfa«  ran- 
cherla a^j^eed  to  the  exchange  re«pi«etcd. 
The  Bureau  of  Tmtlan  Affairs  has  aac^- 
talned  that  the  lands  ixi  be  exchanged  are 
of  approxhnately  equal  value. 

The  Big  Slantfy  Rancherla  Is  one  of  the  41 
California  rancherlas,  Imnds,  or  tribes  for 
whicb  a  program  for  tei-mlnatlon  of  Federal 
snpervttlan  was  autho<zj;d  tn  1958.  Thla  ex- 
change ia  part  of  the  pi-ogram  being  km  pig- 
mented by  the  Big  Sanely  Rancherla. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  distfn^ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSK]  be  granted  atrthority  to  have 
printed  In  the  Excoij}  a  stafiemfnt  In 
connection  with  this  bill. 


The  VICE  PREBDDfflJT,  WlthCMit  ob- 
Jectluft,  it  Is  S9  tM'jfeitd. 

The  statenent  scrt>nMted  by  "ktr. 
Moitss  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  1593  would  authorize  the  Sfecretary  of 
the  Interior  to  quitclaim  to  the  American 
Baptist  Home  lAaelon  Society  the  Govern - 
aacnt's  interest  ta  TH  acres  of  land  ca  tha 
Big  Sandy  Banckcrla  tn  Call£aml&  and  to 
accept  in  exctaBBge  a  conveyance  of  a  tract 
comprising  approxlnMitely  12V^  acres. 

Senate  Report  602  indicates  that  the  lands 
to  be  exchanged  are  of  approximately  eqvial 
value.  In  view  of  this  fact  no  violation  of 
the  Morse  formula  Is  involved. 


ROCKY    MOUNTAIN   NATIONAL 
PARK.    COiiO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (H-R.  2203)  to  authorize  the  Secie- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain 
property  in  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  Colo.,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  5,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "section",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  first  time,  to  strike  out  "of  line" 
and  insert  'line  of." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pj^sident,  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  that  astatement 
from  the  report  (No.  603)  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Recoao  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FTJKPOaK 

Tha  principal  purpoac  at  ILR.  2203.  by 
Ckalrman  AaraiAU.,  is  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  certain  Interests  in  propcxty 
within  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
Colo.  The  Government  will  acquire  by  this 
exchange  108  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
Colorado  Transportation  Co.,  a  coneesston- 
alre  within  the  park,  and  will  give  up  Its 
title  to  Grand  Lake  Lodge  and  to  35  acres 
(rf  land  occtipied  by,  cr  in  the  vicinity  ot, 
the  lodge,  as  veil  sa  its  aO-p«reent  possessory 
Interest  In  the  Fall  River  Pass  building.  If 
the  valtie  of  tHe  property  transferred  by  the 
Government  exceeds  the  wlme  of  that  wliica 
N  recctvas,  tbm  dUfereace  wlQ  ha  made  up 
by  a  cash  payment  to  the  Oovemment.  A 
■econd  purpoaa  of  the  totU  la  to  revlfi»  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  to  exclude  tberefrom 
approximately  47  acres. 


Tlie  t9B  acres  to  be  acquired  by  the  Iftf 
tlonal  Park  Servioe  undte  taia  bill  wlU  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Pack.  Thesj  lands  overlook.  Grand 
Lake  and  are.  In  the  words  of  the  Deps^rt- 
ment  of  the  mtertor,  "rugged,  forested  hind 
of  park  caliber." 

The  35  acres  to  be  dlBposed  of,  on  the  other 
band.  Ue  on  the  cdce  ol  the  park  and.  In 
view  of  thclx  presciit  stats  of  developmesit, 
add  UtUa  to  the  pvk^  value.  On  tlMae  Iwids 
aR  sltnated  Qraad  Lake  lnil|tt,  in  wbica  tte 
Coloeada  Tran^oetatloB  Co.  ateeady  boVda  a 
IM -percent  poaaemoiy  Intcecat  atad  eertrtn 
other  Improvements,  aHdb  aa  a  paeirlng  area 
aiMi  retaining  waUa^  TMe  t«  aU  of  tbev  VTlll 
ap  wUk  tba  tnmaim  mt  ttm  tead.  TIm  e41iar 
ttaaa  ta  ba  traaaJaned  ia  tba  Govenuneikt-'s 


20-percent  possessory  Intarcat  In  the  Tall 
Mtwmr  Paaa  bulldbig  tai  wMeti  tlM  renxdader 

at  tha  poasassory  intarast  la  aft'eady  held  by 
ttia  tranaferecL  Tha  bM  provtdea  that  tha 
Government  shall  coBticua  for  3  years  to 
have  the  use  of  the  Alpine  exhibit  room  In 
this  biUlding. 

One  of  the  ctirrent  problems  In  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  Is  the  continued 
existence  of  private  inholdlngs  there.  These 
now  total  about  3.500  acres.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  2203  will  help.  In  a  small  way,  to  re- 
duce this  problem.  It  will  also  serve  to 
divest  the  Government  of  responslhility  for 
certain  road-maintenance  work  and  will  en- 
able the  Colorado  Transportatloo  Co.  to 
expand  and  Improve  its  concession  services 
to  the  pubUc.  » 


PORT  NECESSITY  NATIONAL 
BATTLEFIELD  SITE,  PA. 

The  bill  (HJEl.  498)  to  provide  addi- 
tional lands  at,  and  chajige  the  name  of. 
the  Fort  Necessity  National  Battlefield 
Site,  Pa.,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask.  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report  (No.  604)  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bUL  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  poinL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

njBPOSK 

The  purpose  of  H,B>  4A8.  by  Coaggeaaamm 
Mf»a*N.  is  to  aruthorisa  tbe  »*y* »*»<""  of 
approximately  478  acres  of  land  at  the  »Ltt 
of  the  battle  of  Fc»rt  Necessity  In  southwest- 
em  Poinsylvania.  Two-thirds  of  tba  land  to 
be  acquired  is  owned  by  the  CoBuaoBwealtta 
of  Pennsi^vanla  and  wUi  be  traneferred  to  ttut 
United  States  for  a  paynaent  o<  $1.  TIm 
remaining  160  acres  are  In  private  owner- 
ship and  are  valued  at  about  $115,000.  The 
bfll  atoo  provldea  for  shnpllfytog  the  present 
name  of  the  area  (Fort  Keeesrtty  National 
Battlefield  Site)  by  dropping  the  word  "Site" 
from  Its  title. 

Fort  Necessity  Is  the  place  at  which  oc- 
curred on  July  3,  1754,  the  opening  engage- 
ment In  the  French  and  Tnrtian  war — an 
engagement  often  referred  to  as  the  Battle 
of  Great  Meadows.  The  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  its  European  counterpart,  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  ended  in  the  French  being 
driven  f^om  the  North  American  Continent 
as  a  political  power.  Fort  Necessity  is  thus 
a  historic  site  of  the  first  magnitude.  lu 
Importance  In  U.S.  history  is  cnJianced  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  here  that  George  Waah- 
fngton.  then  a  lieutenant  colonel,  fought 
his  first  important  military  engagement.  A 
substantial  part  of  the  lands  to  be  acquired, 
moreover,  later  came  Into  his  ownership. 
The  lands  covered  by  H.R.  408  tacl'ade  the 
site  of  the  grave  of  Gen.  Edward  Braddock. 
eommander  of  the  British  and  Colonial 
trtx)p8  In  the  American  Colonies.  General 
Bfadilut'k.  died  here  In  1755  after  being 
wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Monongahela. 

The  significance  of  Fort  Necessity  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Congress  tn  1931  when  it  au- 
thortead  the  ereetioa  at  a  nunmmant  there 
on  land  donated  for  tlH  purpoae.  The 
monument  and  the  surrounding  State  park 
attract  thousands  of  visitors  every  year.  Eii- 
actount  of  EJK.  4K  wUt  enable  Oils  area  of 
more  than  naitonal  sIgntWran—  to  be  pre- 
served under  Federal  auspices  for  futvire 
gcwaratloaaw 

DDnattaa  at  tbe  Otate  uwmd  lands  to  the 
'OnHed  States  la  assured  by  a  aaeaanre  which 
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pamed  both  houses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
ifllatxire  almost  imanlmously.  Local  taxing 
officials  have  agreed  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  removal  of  the  privately  owned  lands 
from  the  local  tax  rolls. 

COST 

The  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  the  160 
acres  of  private  land  Involved  in  H.R.  498 
is  $115,000.  The  bill  limits  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
to   this  amoxuit. 


PROVISION  FOR  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  SURVEY  OP  PROPOSED  NA- 
TIONAL PARKWAY 

The  bill  (H.R.  6067)  to  provide  for 
an  appropriation  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  with  which  to  make  a  survey 
of  a  proposed  national  parkway  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  at  Tennessee 
Ball  or  Beech  Gap  southwest  and  run- 
ning into  the  State  of  Georgia  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report  (No.  605)  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6067,  by  Congressman 
Taylor,  is  to  authorize  an  appropriation  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  na- 
tional parkway  beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  In  southwestern  North 
Csu'olina  and  running  about  170  miles  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  toward  Atlanta.  Ga. 
The  s\irvey  would  recommend  a  route  to  be 
followed  by  the  new  parkway  and  its  most 
desirable  terminus. 

NEED 

The  proposed  national  parkway  may  be 
considered  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  It  would  provide  a  safe,  cool,  and 
scenic  route  along  the  crest  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  into  and  through  the 
mountains  of  Georgia.  Large  portions  of  the 
route  are  still  in  a  state  of  nature  and  It 
Is  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  The  park- 
way would  pass  by  Whiteside  Mountain,  the 
highest  granite  cliff  In  the  East,  and  by 
many  spectacular  waterfalls  such  as  Bridal 
Veil,  Cullasaja,  Toxaway,  Dry  Palls,  and 
Whitewater,  the  highest  cascade  in  eastern 
America. 

With  millions  of  visitors  traveling  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  every  year  and  with 
over  3  million  persons  entering  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  last  year, 
it  Is  clear  to  the  committee  that  the  modest 
appropriation  for  a  survey  which  H.R.  6067 
calls  for  is  well  Justified. 

In  approving  this  measure,  the  committee 
would  make  it  clear  that,  in  authorizing 
the  proposed  survey,  this  action  is  in  no  way 
a  precommltment  of  support  for  legislation 
that  may  subsequently  be  Introduced  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  the  parkway  to 
be  surveyed. 

COST 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  totaling 
not  more  than  $35,000. 


ACKIA    BATTLEGROUND   NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  MISS. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6346)  to  include  Ackia 
Battleground  National  Monument,  Miss., 
and  Meriwether  Lewis  National  Mon- 


ument, Tenn..  In  the  Nachez  Trace 
Parkway,  and  to  provide  appropriate 
designations  for  them,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  redd  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report  (No.  606)  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R  6346  Is  to 
add  to  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  two  small 
national  monuments  which  adjoin  It  and 
thus  permit  more  orderly  administration  of 
the  three  Federal  holdings.  A  second  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for  appropriate 
redesignatlons  of  the  national  monuments 
after  they  have  been  incorporated  Into  the 
parkway. 

H.R.  6346  was  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Abernethy  following  receipt  of  an  executive 
communication  request    that    this    be   done. 

need 

Neither  the  49-acre  Ackla  Battleground 
National  Monument  in  Mississippi  nor  the 
300-acre  Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monu- 
ment In  Tennessee  is  large  enough  to  Justify. 
nor  so  located  as  to  require,  a  separate  ad- 
ministrative staff.  As  a  result,  the  National 
Park  Service  has  relied  on  its  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway  personnel  to  administer  these  two 
tracts.  H.R.  6346  will  confirm  this  arrange- 
ment. 

It  will  also  permit  a  redesignation  of  the 
misnamed  Ackia  Battleground  National 
Monument.  At  the  time  provision  was 
made  in  the  act  of  August  27.  1935  (49  Stat. 
897)  for  creation  of  the  monument,  it  was 
apparently  thought  that  it  was  the  site  of 
an  important  French  and  Indian  battle,  but 
it  is  now  known  that  it  was  not.  It  Is 
known,  however,  that  the  Chickasaw  Indians 
had  an  Important  village  on  this  site  En- 
actment of  H.R.  6346  Is  needed  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  an  appro- 
priate adjustment  in   the  designation. 

cost 
Enactment  of  the  bill  will  entail  no  cost 
to  the  Unltec*  States. 


TUPELO     NATIONAL     BATTLEFIELD 
SITE,    MISSISSIPPI 

The  bill  (H.R.  6519)  to  provide  addi- 
tional lands  for  the  Tupelo  National 
Battlefield  site,  Mississippi,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report  (No.  607)  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

purpose         '^ 

The  principal  purpose  of  thisbill  is  to  per- 
mit one-half  an  acre  of  land  to  be  added  to 
the  Tupelo  National  Battlefield  site.  The 
land  will  be  donated  by  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  which  now  owns  it. 
The  bill  also  proposes  a  simplification  of  the 
present  name  of  the  site. 

H.R.  6519  was  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Abernethy  following  receipt  of  an  executive 
communication  requesting  that  this  be  done. 


NEED 

The  Tupelo  National  Battlefield  site  In 
Mississippi  was  established  by  the  act  of 
February  21,  1929  (45  Stat.  1254),  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  which  occxirred  on  July 
13  and  14,  1864.  It  is  limited  by  present 
law  to  1  acre.  The  half  acre  covered  by  H  R. 
6519  is  a  strip  of  land  about  25  feet  in  width 
Immediately  adjacent  to  the  site  which  will 
be  useful  for  parking  facilities. 

cost 

H.R.  6519  involves  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 


LASSEN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK, 
CALIF. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7042)  to  add  certain 
federally  owned  land  to  the  Lassen  Vol- 
canic National  Park  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  608)  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PURPOSE 

H.R.  7042,  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Johnson  of  California,  following  receipt  of 
an  executive  communication  requesting  that 
such  a  bill  be  enacted,  will  transfer  1,040 
acres  of  Government-owned  land  from  the 
Lassen  National  Forest  to  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park. 

NEED 

The  three  tracts  of  land  to  be  transferred — 
one  comprising  about  240  acres,  another 
about  170  acres,  and  the  third  about  640 
acres — will  bring  within  the  park  a  camp- 
ground that  is  already  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  under  agreement  with 
the  Forest  Service;  a  portion  of  a  road  the 
entire  length  of  which,  except  for  this  por- 
tion, is  within  thv'  park;  and  a  small  tract  of 
forest  land  which  is  needed  for  a  protective 
strip  along  Lost  Creek.  Most  of  the  land 
involved  in  the  bill  has  been  logged  over  and, 
the  committee  was  Informed,  grazing  has 
been  diminishing  in  recent  years. 

Elnactment  of  the  bill  will  simplify  ad- 
ministrative problems  as  between  the  park 
and  the  forest.  Provision  Is  made  In  H.R. 
7042  for  construction  of  a  road  by  the  Forest 
Service  across  one  of  the  three  tracts  If  this 
is  needed  fur  administration  of  the  forest. 

COST 

H  R.  7042  entails  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 
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EXCHANGE  OF  LANDS  AT  WUPATKI 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  ARIZ. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7240)  to  authorize  an 
exchange  of  lands  at  Wupatki  National 
Monument,  Ariz.,  to  provide  access  to 
certain  ruins  in  the  monument,  to  add 
certain  federally  owned  lands  to  the 
monument,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report  (No.  609)  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in.  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  ( 1 )  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exchange  of  800  acres  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned land  within  the  Wupatki 
National  Monument,  Ariz.,  for  800  acres  of 


private  land  of  approximately  equal  value 
which  are  also  within  those  boundaries,  (3) 
to  revise  the  monumen.  boundaries  by  ex- 
cluding therefrom  the  lands  given  in  ex> 
change  plus  another  160  acres  of  privately 
owned  land  and  by  adding  240  acres  of  pub- 
lic domain  land,  and  ())  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept,  as  s 
donation,  an  easement  for  a  200-foot-wlde 
right-of-way  for  a  road  within  the  monu- 
ment area. 

H.R.  7240  was  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Morris  K.  Udalx  following  receipt  of  an  ex- 
ecutive communication  dated  April  18,  1961, 
recommending  that  this  be  done.  An  Iden- 
tical bill,  HJR.  6678.  was  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Aspinall. 

NEED 

Wupatki  National  Monument  was  estab- 
lished In  1924  by  Presidential  proclamation 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  Antiquities  Act  of 
June  8,  1908  (34  Stat.  225,  16  U.S.C.  431). 
It  Is  the  site  of  a  number  of  prehistoric  In- 
dian pueblos  built,  it  is  beheved,  by  an- 
cestors of  the   present   Hopl  Indians. 

The  present  boundaries  of  the  monument 
embrace  about  35,700  acres,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  in  Federal  ownership.  Enactment 
of  the  bill  will  not  only  eliminate  such 
private  inholdings  as  there  are  but  will  also 
add  to  the  Federal  holdings  an  archeologl- 
cally  Important  ruin,  commonly  known  as 
Crack -In -Rock.  It  will  also  provide,  free  of 
charge,  a  right-of-way  for  access  to  this 
ruin  which  will  be  available  if  and  when 
construction  of  a  road  Is  authorized  and 
will  permanently  protect  the  approach  to 
the  monument  from  undesirable  develop- 
ments by  adding  to  It  a  tract  of  public  land 
oppKJslte   its   entrance   on    US.    Highway   89. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H.R.  7240  will  entail  no 
cost  to  the  Government. 


FORT  RALEIGH  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE,  N.C. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5518)  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic 
Site  in  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  an  amendment  on  page  6, 
after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$259,000,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment from  the  report  explanatory  of 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as   follows: 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5518  is  to  add  to  the 
Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site  approxi- 
mately 120  acres  of  land  closely  associated 
with  the  first  atttempt  (1585-87)  to  estab- 
lish an  English  colony  within  what  are  now 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  5518  was  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Bonnes.  The  enactment  of  such  a  bill  as 
this  was  recommended  In  an  executive  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior dated  January  17.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  reafflrmed  by  a  subsequent  letter 
from  Secretary  Udall  on  Ifarcb  8,  1961. 


Port  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site  ^vas 
established  In  1941  with  an  area  of  ISVa 
acres.  Since  that  time  the  nvmiber  of  visi- 
tors to  the  site  has  grown  tremendouily. 
In  1960,  over  90,000  persons  were  attracted 
to  it.  In  part  this  is  attributable  to  the 
popularity  of  the  annual  stimmer  produc- 
tions of  "The  Lost  Colony,"  a  historical  play 
dealing,  on  the  very  site  of  Its  occurrer.ce, 
with  the  attempted  first  settlement.  In  part 
It  Is  attributable  to  great  Improvements  In 
the  road  system  serving  the  area,  to  ;he 
opening  up  of  this  part  of  the  country  to 
countless  num'oers  of  tourists,  and  to  ':he 
establishment  of  nearby  public  recreation 
areas  under  Federal  and  State  auspices.  liut 
In  large  part  It  Is  also  attributable  to  r,he 
Intrinsic  merits  of  the  site  and  the  desire 
of  visitors  to  sec  the  place  which  they  have 
learned  from  their  study  of  American  his- 
tory to  respect  as  the  site  of  the  first  English 
settlement. 

The  18 1/2  acres  which  are  within  the  pres- 
ent historic  site  are  InsulDclent  either  to 
accommodate  the  Infiux  of  visitors  or  to 
preserve  the  whole  area  which  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's colonists  are  believed  to  have  occu- 
pied. Enactment  of  H.R.  6518  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

COST 

The  estimated  acquisition  cost  of  the 
lands  added  to  the  historic  site  by  HJl.  5518 
Is  about  $259,0(X).  This  figvire.  which  Is  lower 
than  that  given  In  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Is  based  on  an  appraisal 
made  since  the  date  of  that  report.  Testi- 
mony before  the  committee  strongly  indi- 
cated that  It  Is  likely  that  the  whole  or  a 
large  part  of  this  amount  will  be  donated 
to  the  Government  for  purchase  of  the  site. 

COMMFTTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  was  advised  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  the  reported  bill  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  arrangements  have 
been  concluded  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  with  funds  donated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  this  purpose.  The  limitation 
Imposed  by  section  3  on  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  land  acquisition  ptirposes  Is,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  and  has  been  deleted  by 
the  committee's  amendment. 


AMENDMENT  TO  COAST  AND  GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY  COMMISSIONED 
OFFICER'S  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  6859  to  amend  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  Commissioned  OfiQcer's 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purc>oses,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
amendments  on  page  3,  after  line  15,  to 
insert : 

(h)  Adding  a  new  section  23  as  follows: 
"Sec  23.  (a)  Original  appointments  may 
be  made  in  grades  up  to  and  including  lieu- 
tenant after  passage  of  a  mental  and  physi- 
cal examination  given  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce:  Provided.  That  the  President,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
may  revoke  the  commission  of  any  oflBcer 
appointed  under  this  section  during  his 
first  three  years  of  service  if  he  is  found  not 
qualified  for  the  service. 

"(b)  Any  person  appointed  under  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  be  placed  on  the 
lineal  list  of  active  duty  oflBcers  In  a  position 
commensurate  with  his  age.  education,  and 


experience  In  accordance  with  regulatlcms 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  basic  pay 
any  person  appointed  under  this  section  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  or  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  shall  be  considered  as  having,  on  date 
of  appointment,  three  years  or  one  and  one- 
half  years  service  respectively. 

"(2)  If  a  person  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  purpose  of 
basic  pay  under  other  provision  of  law  which 
would  exceed  that  authcwlzed  by  subsection 
(c)  (1)  he  shall  be  credited  with  that  service 
In  lieu  of  the  credit  provided  by  subsection 
(c)(1)." 

And,  on  page  5,  line  1,  after  "Sec  4.", 
to  strilce  out  "Sections  2731  and  2732  of 
chapter  163  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  are  hereby  adopted  for  applicabil- 
ity to  the  Coast  and  Greodetlc  Survey." 
and  insert  "Section  3(A)  of  the  Act  of 
August  10,  1956,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
857(a))  (70A  Stat.  618)  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  8 
as  subsection  9  and  adding  a  new  sub- 
section 8  reading  as  follows: 

"(8)  Sections  2731,  2732,  and  2735, 
property  loss  incident  to  service. ";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Conamlssioned 
Officers  Act  of  1948  (33  U.S.C.  853a-853r),  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by: 

(a)  Adding  at  the  end  of  section  2  a  new 
subsection  reading  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  total  number  of  officers  on  ac- 
tive duty  as  authorized  by  law  may  be  tem- 
porarily exceeded  provided  that  the  average 
number  on  active  duty  for  the  fiscal  year 
shall   not  exceed  the  authorized   number." 

(b)  Amending  section  6(a)  to  delete  the 
proviso  added  by  the  Act  of  June  21,  1955 
(ch.  172,  69  Stat.  169,  sec.  4). 

(C)   Redesignating  section  12  as  section  13. 

(d)  Adding  a  new  section  12  reading  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Temporary  appointment  In 
the  grade  of  ensign  may  be  made  by  the 
President  alone,  provided  such  temporary 
appointment  will  be  terminated  at  the  close 
of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Congress 
unless  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

"lb)  Officers  in  the  permanent  grade  of 
ensign  may  be  temporarily  promoted  to  and 
appointed  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  Junior 
grade  by  the  President  alone  whenever  va- 
cancies exist  In  higher  grades. 

"(c)  When  deemed  necessary  or  desirable 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  service,  officers  In  any 
permanent  grade  may  be  temporarily  pro- 
moted one  grade  by  the  President  alone  pro- 
vided such  temporary  promotion  will  termi- 
nate upon  the  transfer  of  the  officer  to  a  new 
assignment,  and  further  provided  the  num- 
ber of  officers  holding  temporary  promotions 
under  authority  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  the  whole  number  nearest  1 4  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  officers  au- 
thorized to  be  on  active  duty." 

(e)  Redesignating  section  13  as  section  14. 
striking  the  word  "thirty"  and  substituting 
the  word    "twenty"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(f)  Redesignating  sectloiis  20  and  21  as 
sections  21  and  22  respectively. 

(g)  Adding  a  new  section  20  reading  as 
follows: 

"Sec  20.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  209  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1932 
(Ch.  314.  47  Stat.  405.  5  U.S.C.  73c)  when  any 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  Is  ordered  to  make  a 
permanent  change  of  station,  one  motor 
vehicle  owned  by  him  for  his  f)€rsonal  use 
may  be  transported  to  his  new  station  on  a 
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Govflmment-owDed  Tessel  or  as  otherwise 
authorlaed  by  law.  Sxpenaes  Incurred  by  vir- 
tue of  tliia  EubsecUon  aball  be  payable  from 
the  appropriatioa  available  for  transporta- 
tion of  household  effects." 

(h)  Adding  a  new  section  23  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  23.  (a)  Original  appointments  may  be 
made  In  grades  up  to  and  Including  lieu- 
tenant after  passage  of  a  mental  and 
physical  examination  given  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce:  Provided,  That  the  President, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
may  revoke  the  commission  of  any  officer  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  during  his  first 
three  years  of  service  if  he  is  found  not 
qualified  for  the  service. 

"(b)  Any  person  appointed  under  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  be  placed  on  the 
lineal  list  of  active  duty  officers  In  a  position 
commensurate  with  hla  age.  education,  and 
experience  in  acccaiiance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  basic  pay 
any  person  appointed  under  this  section  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  or  lieutenant  ( jimior 
grade)  sliall  be  considered  as  having,  on  date 
of  appointment,  three  years  or  one  and  one- 
half  years  service  respectively. 

**(2)  If  a  person  appointed  under  this 
section  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  purpose 
of  basic  pay  under  other  provision  of  law 
which  would  exceed  that  authorized  by  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  he  shall  be  credited  with  that 
service  in  lieu  of  the  credit  provided  by  sub- 
section (c)(1). •• 

Sxc.  2.  Section  l(r)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  UJS.C. 
2251  (r)),  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  "the  Regular  Corps  or  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service",  the  phrase  "or, 
after  J\uie  30,  1961,  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.". 

Sic.  3.  Section  304(c)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C. 
254 (c) ) ,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  as  Director  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey"  after  the  words  "Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(A)  of  the  Act  of  August 
10,  1956.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  857(a)) 
(70A  Stat.  618)  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  8  as  subsection  9  and 
adding  a  new  subsection  8  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  Sections  2731,  2732.  and  2735.  prop- 
erty loss  Incident  to  service." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report  (No.  611),  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  685,  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  officer  corps  by  placing 
them  on  a  basis  more  comparable  with  that 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  the  other  uniformed  services  in  re- 
gard to  certain  benefits  and  privileges,  and 
by  effecting  some  changes  in  appointment, 
promotion,  and  retirement  procedures  and 
regulations  to  render  service  In  the  corps 
more  attractive  to  scientifically  qualified 
persons. 

Technical  revisions  proposed  Include  a  pro- 
vision to  authorize  that  the  number  of  offi- 
cers on  active  duty  as  authorized  in  the 
annual  appropriation  acts  shall  be  an  aver- 
age number  rather  than  a  maximum  num- 
ber; repeal  of  authority  for  permanent  pro- 
motions to  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  after  2 


years'  service  when  Uiere  are  vacancies  in 
that  grade;  authorization  for  temporary 
Presidential  appointments  are  ensign,  as 
well  as  for  a  one-grade  temporary  promotion 
of  any  officer  when,  because  of  his  assign- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Ccanmerce  determines 
it  is  necessary  or  desirable;  provision  for  dis- 
cretionary retirement  after  20  yetu^'  service 
Instead  of  30  years  as  now  required,  and  for 
original  appointments  In  grades  up  to  and 
Including  lieutenant,  subject  to  a  mental 
and  physical  examination  glvpn  In  accord- 
ance with  regvilations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Such  officers  would  be 
placed  on  the  lineal  list  of  active  duty  officers 
in  a  position  oomraensurate  with  their  age, 
education,  and  experience,  and  would  be  con- 
sidered for  purposes  of  basic  pay  as  having, 
on  date  of  appointment.  3  years  for  lieu- 
tenant or  IV^  years  in  the  case  of  a  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade),  and  to  be  credited 
with  any  higher  basic  pay  to  which  they 
might  be  entitled  under  other  provisions  of 
law. 

Benefits  parity  that  would  be  accorded 
\inder  the  bill  Includes  authority  for  ship- 
ment of  privately  owned  automobile  by  Gov- 
ernment vessel  or  otherwise  wlien  ordered  t<i 
make  a  permanent  change  of  station,  credit 
for  service  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Sin^ey  for  the  purposes 
of  civil  service  retirement,  a  special  allowance 
of  $1,200  per  year  to  the  Director  for  enter- 
tainment of  visiting  foreign  officials,  and  a 
provision  to  make  applicable  to  officers  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  rortain  sec- 
tions of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

The  Survey's  officer  corps  has  been  suffer- 
ing a  high  rate  of  resignations  among  offi- 
cers of  less  than  5  years'  service,  and  many 
of  these  losses,  we  are  Informed,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  the  lesser  benefits  now 
available  to  Survey  officers  as  compared  to 
the  other  uniformed  services.  Likewise.  It  Is 
difficult  to  recruit,  at  the  low  enslprn's  pay, 
the  t3rpe  of  graduate  engineers  needed,  or  col- 
lege graduates  with  comparable  knowledtre 
of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  The 
provision  for  an  average  number  of  officers 
on  the  active  list,  rather  than  the  ma-xlmiun 
of  185,  makes  for  needed  flexibility.  As  of 
now,  the  majority  of  new  officers  come  into 
the  corp&  in  June,  and  many  resignations 
occur  later  in  the  year  when  Congress  Is  not 
In  session;  vmless  the  185  maximum  can  be 
exceeded  In  anticipation  of  resignations,  a 
shortage  of  officers  would  quite  often  result. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  provision 
for  temporary  appointments  by  the  President 
of  ensigns  when  Congress  Is  not  in  session. 
Other  technical  provisions  merely  would  put 
the  corps'  regulations  In  line  with  those  of 
the  military  services. 

There  was  no  objection  to  the  bill. 


ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  1961 

The  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to- 
ward economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  passed  over.  . 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  UNITED  STATES 
WITH  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA  AND 
COMMUNISTIC  CHINA 

The   concurrent  resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  34)  relative  to  the  relationship  of 


the  United  States  with  the  Republic  of 
China  and  communistic  China,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  passed  over. 


INDIAN    REVOLVING    LOAN   FUND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1540)  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Indian  revolving  loan  fimd, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion In  section  10  of  the  Act  of  June  18, 
1034  (48  Stat.  986),  Is  hereby  amended  by 
increasing  It  from  $10,000,000  to  »35,000,000. 

(b)  All  funds  that  are  now  or  hereafter 
a  part  of  the  revolving  fund  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (4a  Stat.  986),  the 
Act  of  June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1968),  and 
the  Act  of  April  19.  1950  (64  Stat.  44),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  including  eums 
received  in  settlement  of  debts  of  livestock 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  24,  1950  (64 
Stat.  190) .  stuns  collected  in  repayment  of 
loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  and 
sums  collected  as  Interest  or  other  charges 
on  loans  made,  shall  hereafter  be  available 
for  loans  to  organizations  of  Indians.  Eski- 
mos, and  Aleuts  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Indians),  having  a  form  of  organization  that 
Is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  In- 
dividual Indians  of  one-quarter  degree  or 
more  of  Indian  blood  who  are  not  members 
of  or  eligible  for  membership  In  an  organi- 
zation that  is  making  loans  to  Its  members. 
for  any  purpose  that  will  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  such  organizations 
and  their  members,  or  the  individual  In- 
dian bo!-ro',^-ers. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  be  permitted  to  incorporate 
a  statement  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senatob  Morsx 

This  bill  wotild  authorlie  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington without  consideration  approximately 
1456  acres  of  federally  owned  land  on 
Qulnault  Reservation.  The  property,  to- 
gether with  Improvements,  has  a  value  of 
approximately  •92.267. 

Senate  Report  No.  596  on  this  bUl  Indicates 
that  the  State  of  Washington,  in  return  for 
the  conveyance,  will  provide  the  United 
States  with  benefits  which  would  exceed  the 
value  of  the  land  and  Improvements  to  be 
transferred. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  value  is  being 
given  to  the  United  States  equal  to  or  In 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  property  being  con- 
veyed, a  transfer  Is  not  objectionable  under 
the  Morse  formula. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report  (No.  613)  explanatory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  pvu-pose  of  S.  1540,  as  amended.  Is 
to  provide  for  an  Increase  In  the  Indian 
revolving  credit  loan  fund  established  by 
the  act  of  Jime  18,  1934.  from  $10  million  to 
$35  million.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  merging  of  the  three  separate  loan 
funds  now  established  by  law  into  one  re- 
volving credit  fund. 

NEED 

The  1934  act  established  a  Federal  credit 
fund  for  Indians  who  could  not  secure  loans 
from  other  sources  to  meet  their  needs. 
Over  the  years  Indians  have  borrowed  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  fund  for  various 
purposes  and  their  repayment  history  has 
been  excellent. 

According  to  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  many  Indians 
are  able  to  obtain  financing  from  customary 
financial  Institutions.  Some  tribes  have  set 
aside  funds  belonging  to  them  which  they 
use  to  meet  the  credit  requirements  of  their 
members.  However,  there  are  a  substantial 
number  of  tribes  that  do  not  have  tribal 
funds  to  finance  enterprises  or  to  loan  to 
their  members,  and  these  groups  must  bor- 
row from  the  Federal  revolving  fund  For 
the  past  several  years  the  re\olvlng  credit 
fund  has  been  oversubscribed  and  many  loan 
applications  of  tribes  and  individual  Indians 
have  had  to  be  denied  because  there  were 
not  sufficient  funds  to  fulfill  all  requests. 
Testimony  received  from  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Indicated  that  there 
are  now  pending  before  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  applications  amounting  to  more 
than  $40  mlUlon. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there  are 
a  number  of  worthy  projects  that  could  be 
undertaken  by  Indian  groups  if  they  could 
obtain  financing.  Loans  for  .sound  enter- 
prises would  Improve  employment  oppor- 
tunities In  reservation  areas  and  make  a 
major  contribution  toward  Improvement  in 
the  economic  welfare  of  tribal  members.  To 
aid  In  the  development  of  Indian  resources, 
the  committee  recommends  increasing  the 
authorization  for  lean  funds  from  $10  million 
to  $35  million. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  recommended  that 
tlie  separate  loan  funds  established  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  and  the  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  be  consolidated  with  the  general 
loan  fund.  The  committee  believes  this  Is 
desirable  and  has  adopted  language  In  the 
bill  which  would  bring  about  this  result. 
It  is  felt  that  with  the  Increase  in  authori- 
zation In  the  general  fund,  together  with 
the  unappropriated  authorizations  provided 
In  the  Navajo  and  Oklahoma  funds,  there 
will  be  adequate  funds  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  Indian  tribes. 

AMENDMENT 

As  introduced,  S.  1540  provided  that  the 
present  $10  million  authorization  In  the 
revolving  credit  loan  fund  would  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  an  open-end  authorization. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  recommen- 
dation contained  In  the  bill  as  reported  Is  a 
more  desirable  course  to  follow.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  concurs  in  the 
language  which  merges  the  three  funds. 


DISPOSAL     OF     CERTAIN    FEDERAL 
PROPERTY , 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1085)  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  Federal  property  on  the  Mini- 
doka project,  Idaho,  Shoshone  project. 
Wyoming,  and  Yakima  project.  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 


on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  12,  after  the 
word  "less",  to  insert  "beginning  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  said  section  12,  township  8  north, 
range  22  east,  Willamette  meridian, 
thence  north  89  degrees  44  minutes  east 
337.9  feet;  thence  south  9  degrees  58  min- 
utes west  35  feet;  thence  south  14  de- 
grees 18  minutes  west  25  feet;  thence 
south  19  degrees  23  minutes  west  25  feet; 
thence  south  24  degrees  46  minutes  west 
25  feet ;  thence  south  34  degrees  46  min- 
utes west  25  feet;  thence  south  53  de- 
grees 13  minutes  west  25  feet;  those  south 
64  degrees  13  minutes  west  20.8  feet; 
thence  south  87  degrees  22  minutes  west 
253.3  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  north- 
south  line  of  the  centerline  of  said  sec- 
tion 12;  thence  north  00  degrees  22 
minutes  west  along  said  north-south 
centerline  136.3  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
point  of  beginning,",  and  on  page  4,  line 
16,  after  the  word  "effect",  to  insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  additional  appropriations  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  a-nd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
sell  the  following  described  lands,  together 
with   any  Improvements  located   thereon: 

( a )  Block  67  of  the  reclamation  townslte 
of  Rupert.  Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  contain- 
ing 1.64  acres,  more  or  less; 

(b)  Lots  21  and  22,  block  48  of  the  recla- 
mation townslte  of  Powell,  Shoshone  proj- 
ect, Wyoming,  containing  0.48  acre,  more  or 
less;  and 

(c)  Block  23.  town  of  ZlUah,  Washington, 
containing  1.65  acres,  more  or  less;  a  parcel 
located  In  the  south  half  northeast  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  of 
section  25.  township  9  north,  range  24  east, 
Willamette  meridian,  Washington,  lying  be- 
low the  Sunnyslde  main  canal,  containing 
4.36  acres,  more  or  less,  and  that  part  of  the 
northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 12,  township  8  north,  range  22  east, 
Willamette  meridian,  Washington,  contain- 
ing 1.16  acres,  more  or  less  beginning  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  said  section  12,  township  8  north,  range 
22  east,  Willamette  meridian,  thence  north 
89  degrees  44  minutes  east  337.9  feet;  thence 
south  9  degrees  58  minutes  west  35  feet; 
thence  south  14  degrees  18  minutes  west  25 
feet;  thence  south  19  degrees  23  minutes 
west  25  feet;  thence  south  24  degrees  46 
minutes  west  25  feet;  thence  south  34  de- 
grees 46  minutes  west  25  feet;  thence  south 
53  degrees  13  minutes  west  25  feet;  thence 
south  64'  degrees  13  minutes  west  20.8  feet; 
thence  south  87  degrees  22  minutes  west 
253.3  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  north-south 
line  of  the  centerline  of  said  section  12; 
thence  north  00  degrees  22  minutes  west 
along  said  north-south  centerline  136.3  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  the  point  of  beginning,  all 
located  on  the  Yakima  project,  Washington. 
Sales  shall  be  by  public  auction  to  the 
highest  qualified  bidder,  but  In  no  event 
shall  any  sale  be  for  less  than  the  appraised 
valuation,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Any  of  the  lands  described  above,  together 
with  improvements  located  thereon,  which 
are  not  sold  after  being  offered  .'or  sale  at 
public  auction,  shall  remain  available  for 
sale  at  not  less  than  the  appraised  valua- 
tion, until  withdrawn  from  sale  by  the 
SecTet&ry. 

Sec.  2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
property  described  In  section  1(a)  of  this 
bill    shall   be    available    for   expenditure   by 


the  Secretary  for  the  construction  of  an 
operation  and  maintenance  headquarters 
and  related  facilities,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Gravity  division  of 
the  Minidoka  project,  Idaho.  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  property  described  in 
section  l(bi  of  this  bill  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
construction  of  an  operation  and  mainte- 
nance headquarters  and  related  facilities,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Shoshone  project,  Wyoming.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  property  described 
in  section  Ko  of  this  bill  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
construction  of  an  operation  and  mainte- 
nance headquarters  and  related  facilities,  :^s 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Sunnyside  division.  Yakima  project. 
Washington. 

Sec  3.  Any  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales 
which  are  authorized  by  section  1  of  this 
bill  and  which  are  not  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  operation  and  maintenance 
headquarters  and  related  facilities,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  2  of  this  bill,  shall  be 
applied  as  provided  by  subsection  I.  sec- 
tion 4.  Act  of  December  5,  1924  (43  Stat. 
703). 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized, 
subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
to  perform  such  acts,  to  delegate  such  au- 
thority, and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  establish  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  Into  full  force  and  effect: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment from  the  report  (No.  614  >  ex- 
planatory of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1085  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  dispose  at  public  auction,  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  at  not  less  than  the 
appraised  value,  certain  properties  of  the 
Federal  Government  located  on  the  Irrigation 
projects  named  In  the  title  of  the  bill.  It 
fiuther  provides  that  the  funds  derived 
therefrom  may  be  used  for  replacement  fa- 
cilities at  more  appropriate  places  on  the 
projects. 

The  areas  involved  are  1.64  acres  In  Rupert, 
Idaho,  having  an  estimated  value  of  $50,000; 
0.48  acre  In  Powell,  Wyo..  estimated  to  be 
worth  $25,000;  and  1.65  acres  in  the  town  of 
Zlllah,  Wash.,  valued  at  about  $15,000.  AU 
of  these  properties  have  been  used  by  the  re- 
spective irrigation  districts  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  activities  Incident  to  the 
operation  of  the  particular  district.  All  are 
old  and  are  in  need  of  replacement  or  exten- 
sive repair.  Replacement  at  more  convenient 
locations  Is  considered  the  preferable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Each  of  the  affected 
districts  have  requested  that  the  bill  be  en- 
acted so  that  more  efficient  operations  can 
be   brought   about. 

AMENDMENTS 

Two  amendments  have  been  proposed  and 
have   been   adopted   by  the  committee. 

The  first  clarifies  the  description  of  the 
property  to  be  sold  on  the  Yakima,  Wash„ 
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project,  by  Inaertliig  a  metes  and  boirnds  de- 
scription. Thla  was  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  leoond  amendment  follows  the  lan- 
guage of  a  similar  bill  In  the  House.  The 
purpose  as  stated  at  the  hearings  would  be 
to  require  the  Department  to  come  to  the 
Appropriations  Ccnnmlttee  for  any  addition- 
al funds  that  might  be  needed  to  accomplish 
the  new  construction  suggested  In  the  bill, 
rather  than  through  a  transfer  of  funds 
within  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Testi- 
mony dm-lng  the  hearing  was  that  any  addi- 
tional funds  that  might  be  needed  would 
come  from  the  irrigation  districts  them- 
selves. 


DELIVERY  OP  WATER  TO  LANDS 
IN  CERTAIN  IRRIGATION  DIS- 
TRICTS. STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  76) 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
during  the  calendar  year  1962  to  con- 
tinue to  deliver  water  to  lands  in  certain 
irrigation  districts  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  amendatory  repayment  con- 
tracts with  the  Qulncy-Columbla  Basin 
Irrigation  District,  the  Bast  Ckilumbla  Basin 
Irrigation  District,  and  the  South  Columbia 
Basin  Irrigation  District,  State  of  Washing- 
ton, to  the  extent  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior during  the  calendar  year  1962  con- 
structs necessary  drainage  facilities  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  which  are  charged 
as  a  part  oX  the  cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance as  provided  in  the  third  sentence  of 
article  7  of  the  existing  repayment  contracts 
with  said  districts,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  the  extent  of  costs  thereof  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  articles  30  ( a )  and  30  ( b )  of 
',Bald  contracts  and  to  deliver  water  during 
the   calendar  year   1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment from  the  report  (No.  615)  explana- 
tory of  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  resolution  is  sponsored  by  Senator 
Jackson  and  Senator  Macnuson  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  A  hearing  was  held  on  the 
resolution  on  June  29,  1961,  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
which  recommended  the  measxire. 

TEXT  OP  THE  RESOLUTION 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  amendatory  repayment  con- 
tracts with  the  Qutncy-Columbla  Basin  Ir- 
rigation District,  the  East  Columbia  Basin 
Irrigation  District,  and  the  South  Columbia 
Basin  Irrigation  District,  State  of  Washing- 
ton, to  the  extent  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior during  the  calendar  year  1962  con- 
structs necessary  drainage  facilities  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  which  are  charged  as 
a  part  of  the  coet  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance as  provided  in  the  third  sentence  of 
article  7  of  the  existing  repayment  con- 
tracts with  said  districts,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  the  extent  of  costs  thereof 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  articles  30(a) 
and  30(b)  of  said  contracts  and  to  deliver 
water  during  the  calendar  year  1962. 


PURPOSE   or  THE   RESOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  give 
sufficient  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  resolve  a  continuing  controversy  between 
the  Department  and  the  fEirmers  in  the  three 
irrigation  districts  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
project.  This  controversy  arises  from  the 
assessment  of  drainage  charges  over  and  be- 
ycHid  the  amount  originally  authorized  for 
this  purpose  as  an  operation  and  mainte- 
nance expense. 

Under  the  present  contract  drainage  costs 
up  to  $8,176,000  are  to  be  charged  as  a  capi- 
tal cost  and  repaid  over  40  years.  These  were 
originally  anticipated  to  be  the  total  costs 
for  drainage  facilities.  When  it  was  found 
that  drainage  costs  would  exceed  $40  million, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  initiated  nego- 
tiations for  amendatory  contracts  to  spread 
the  additional  charges  over  a  40-year  perUxl. 
Misunderstandings  have  arisen  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  Secretary  appointing  an  Inde- 
pendent Board  of  Consultants  to  recommend 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem.  Pol- 
lowing  the  report  of  the  Board  In  September 
it  Is  the  Intention  to  resume  contract  nego- 
tiations and  propose  to  the  districts  an 
equitable  repayment  program. 

Nothing  is  forgiven.  If  satisfactory  con- 
tract terms  are  not  concluded  the  1962  de- 
ferred charges  will  be  placed  as  a  charge  and 
must  be  paid  prior  to  the  delivery  of  water 
during  1963. 

In  reporting  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76, 
the  committee  points  out  that  this  action  Is 
taken  without  prejudice  to  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  water  users 
with  respect  to  drainage  works  construction 
or  other  charges. 

A  similar  measure  passed  the  Senate  in 
1960  but  failed  of  enactment  In  the  other 
body. 


LEASING  OP  MINERAL  DEPOSITS 

The  bill  (S.  1674)  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (61 
Stat.  913)  with  respect  to  the  leasing 
of  mineral  deposits  in  which  the  United 
States  own,3  a  partial  or  future  interest. 
was  consid(?red,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Ac- 
quired Lands  (61  Stat.  913,  914;  30  U  S  C. 
354)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  where  the  United  States 
owns  less  than  complete  title  to,  or  interest 
in,  any  mineral  deposit  subject  to  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  dispose 
of  the  present  or  future  Interest  of  the 
United  States  by  permit,  lease,  compensatory 
royalty  agreement,  or  such  other  means  not 
including  sale,  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as,  in  his  Judgment,  shall  best 
serve  the  public  Interest,  subject  to  the  same 
requirement  for  the  consent  of  the  admin- 
istering agency  as  that  Imposed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disposal  of  wholly  owned  min- 
eral Interests  under  section  3  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  report  (No.  616)  explanatory  of 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  th;is  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  S.  1674  is  to  provide  addi- 
tional authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  lease  in  a  more  practical  and  equi- 
table manner  mineral  deposits  In  acquired 


lands  In  which  the  United  States  has  a  fu- 
ture or  a  partial  interest.  This  purpose 
would  be  accomplished  by  amendment  to 
section  5  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for 
Acquired  Lands  (61  Stat.  913;  found  30 
U.S.C.  354)  to  change  the  requirement  that 
federally  owned  Interests  In  mineral  deposits 
In  acquired  lands  can  be  disposed  of  only  In 
accordance  with  the  mineral  leasing  laws 
governing  deposits  on  the  public  lands. 

Such  a  limitation  has  made  leasing  of  fu- 
ture or  partial  mineral  Interests  in  acquired 
lands  difflcult  or  inequitable,  particularly  in 
Instances  where  such  a  deposit  Is  on  a  known 
geologic  structure  and  hence  can  be  leased 
only  by  competitive  bidding  in  accordance 
with  regulations  designed  primarily  for  leas- 
ing of  present  whole  interests. 

In  such  a  case,  for  example,  the  present 
holder  of  mineral  rights  in  a  tract  of  ac- 
quired lands  well  may  feel  he  must  acquire 
the  Government's  future  or  partial  interests 
If  he  Is  to  be  Justified  in  making  the  substan- 
tial expenditures  necessary  to  develc^  the 
mineral  deposits  In  accordance  with  sound 
conservation  practices.  In  order  to  do  so. 
however,  he  must  bid  competitively  for  the 
Federal  Interests.  In  the  event  he  is  not  the 
successful  bidder,  he  then  Is  inevitably  un- 
der pressure  to  extract  all  minerals  possible 
within  the  period  covered  by  his  interest 
regardless  of  whether  such  forced  extraction 
may  be  economic  and  sound. 

Conversely,  in  such  Instances  prospective 
bidders  may  hesitate  to  bid  since  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  minerals  may  be  left 
when  the  present  lessee's  Interest  may  termi- 
nate. Thus  In  some  instances  there  Is  little 
If  any  competition  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  let  Its  Interest  go  for  leas  than 
t.ie  true  value.  In  othei  Instances  the  for- 
mation of  the  unit  plans  so  necessary  for 
conservation  has  been  hampered  because  the 
present  Interest  holder  Is  reluctant  to  agree 
on  how  costs  and  benefits  are  to  be  shared 
without  assurance  he  will  continue  to  have 
a  share  In  production  for  the  life  of  the  unit 
agreement. 

Adoption  of  S.  1674  would  give  greater 
flexibility  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  permitting  It  to  negotiate  for  leasing  of 
Federal  future  or  pcu-tlal  Interests  when  such 
negotiated  leases  could  be  made  on  terms 
more  advantageous  to  the  public  interest 
tf^an  under  the  present  inflexible  provisions 
of  the  law.  The  measure  would  in  no  way 
prevent  competitive  leasing  when  such  pro- 
cedure is  in  the  public  Interest. 

BACKGROUND    LEGISLATION 

The  provisions  of  S.  1674  originally  were 
drafted  and  submitted  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. The  terms  and  recommenda- 
tions subsequently  were  adopted  by  the  pres- 
ent administration. 

Many  of  the  lands  to  which  the  measure 
would  apply  were  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  connection  with  the  submar- 
ginal  lands  programs  of  the  1930's.  With 
respect  to  mineral  rights  In  such  land  acqui- 
sitions, the  pattern  purchase  by  the  Govern- 
ment varied  greatly.  In  many  cases,  the 
owner  selling  his  land  to  the  Government  re- 
tained all  mineral  rights,  parting  only  with 
the  surface.  In  other  cases,  the  seller  re- 
tained mineral  rights  for  a  period  of  years, 
usually  a  25-year  term.  In  still  others,  the 
entire  fee  was  sold.  Still  another  variation 
was  for  the  owner  selling  to  the  Government 
to  retain  a  partial  Interest  or  percentage  of 
the  mineral  rights. 

S.  1674  would  facilitate  the  leasing  of  the 
Federal  Government's  Interests  In  the  second 
and  fourth  categories;  namely,  where  as  a 
part  of  the  sales  agreement  the  former  own- 
er retained  mineral  rights  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  where  he  held  back  a  percentage  of 
the  mineral  rights. 

At  its  hearing  on  the  bill,  the  committee 
was  Informed  by  Interior  Department  spokes- 
men   that   probably    only   a    relatively   few 
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thousands  of  acres  of  the  acquired  lands 
were  involved  in  such  future  or  partial  min- 
eral Interest  holdings.  However,  with  the  res- 
ervation period  approaching  termination  in 
many  Instances,  the  problem  of  equitable 
disposal  of  such  Federal  Interests  is  a  grow- 
ing one. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
greater  administrative  flexibility  permitted 
by  S.  1674  is  In  the  public  interest,  and  rec- 
ommends enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
those  are  all  the  measures  on  the  cal- 
endar I  wish  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
sider at  this  time,  after  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


TRUSTEES   FOR    THE    NEW    HAVEN 
RAILROAD 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  its  employees,  and  the 
thousands  of  people  dependent  upon  its 
services  will  applaud  the  judgment  of 
Federal  Judge  Rol:)ert  P.  Anderson  in 
selectifig  trustees  to  manage  the  rail- 
road In  its  reorgani/Atlon  proceedings. 

I  regretted  that  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration attempted  to  use  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  New  Haven  railroad  to  pay 
off  a  political  debt"  In  a  bold  attempt 
to  interfere  with  a  judicial  function,  the 
White  House  exerted  heavy  pressure 
upon  Judge  Anderson  to  name  as  sole 
trustee  a  man  who,  while  well  qualified 
politically  and  in  ether  fields,  has  had 
no  railroad  experience. 

Judge  Anderson  administered  a  well- 
deserved  rebuke  to  this  attempt  to  use 
the  railroad  for  a  p<}litic&l  payoff  and  as 
a  source  of  future  poUtical  patronage  for 
the  administration  by  his  selection  of 
three  well-qualifled  men  for  the  trustee- 
ships. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks  an  editorial  and 
a  news  article  frofa  today's  New  York 
Times  concerning  these  events. 

There  being  no  ot)Jectlon.  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  27.  IMl] 
TfexrarxKB  ros  i-he  New  Haven 

Federal  Judge  Robert  P.  Anderson  has 
acted  courageously  In  naming  Richard  J. 
Smith.  William  J.  Kirk  and  Harry  W.  Dorlgan 
as  trustees  In  reorganly-atlon  of  the  bankrupt 
New  Haven  RallrcMuL 

The  oourage  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
specific  choices — which  generally  were  being 
applauded  yesterday  by  close  observers  of  the 
railroad  scene — as  In  tae  rebuke  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  attempt  to  make  the 
receivership  the  vehicle  for  paying  a  political 
debt. 

Tuesday  night  President  Kennedy  asked 
the  Nation  for  self-denial  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional perU.  He  can  svX  an  example  by  lean- 
ing over  backward  to  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance of  politics  as  usu&L 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  27,  1961  j 

Judge  Rejects  U.S.  Pu:a,  Picks  Tbseb  To 
RuK  New  Hateit 

New  Haten,  July  26. — A  lawyer,  an  invest- 
ment speclaUst,  and  a  retired  railroad  execu- 
tive were  appointed  to<l8y  to  reorganise  the 
bankrupt  New  Haven  Railroad.  District 
Judge  Robert  P.  Anderson.  In  naming  the 
tnistees,  warned  that  l:r  they  could  not  find 
a  solution  to  the  chronic  financial  plight  of 


the  New  Haven,  it  simply  will  have  to  (>o  out 
of  business. 

He  rejected  the  Justice  Department's  re- 
quest that  he  name  former  Gov.  Dennis  J. 
Roberts  of  Rhode  Island  as  trustee.  Instead 
he  chose : 

Richard  J.  Smith,  of  Westport.  (3onn.. 
senior  partner  In  the  New  York  City  l&w  firm 
of  Whitman,  Ransom  A  Coulson.  a  farmer 
director  of  the  New  Haven  and  a  comiauter. 

Harry  W.  Dorigan,  of  Westfleld,  N-.r.,  re- 
tired vice  president  in  charge  of  operitions 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  a 
chief  aid  to  the  trustees  in  the  1(35-47 
reorganization  of  the  New  Haven. 

WUUam  J.  Kirk,  of  Newton.  Mass.,  presi- 
dent of  the  John  P.  Chase  Co.,  of  Boston, 
international  Investment  counselors. 

icc  irosT  approve 

The  appointments  are  subject  to  apj)roval 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Late  yesterday  the  ICC  had  not  formally 
been  advised  by  Judge  Anderson  of  his  se- 
lections. Normally  the  Commission  would 
receive  such  a  communication  by  mall. 

CX  former  Governor  Roberts,  who  led  the 
movement  In  the  1958  Democratic  National 
Convention  to  nominate  the  then  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  for  Vice  President,  Judge 
Anderson  said : 

"I  decided  not  to  appoint  Mr.  Roberts  In 
spite  of  the  weight  and  consideration  I  feel 
is  due  to  a  recommendation  by  the  P<?deral 
Government." 

Mr.  Roberts,  the  Judge  continued  un- 
doubtedly has  very  great  ability  and  sklU, 
but  his  whole  life  and  career  is  ider.tlfled 
with  ixilltlcal  activity.  "While  the  fispect 
of  political  activity  is  very  valuable,"  the 
Judge  added,  "nonetheless  the  p>artlsan  na- 
ture of  politics  sometimes  makes  It  difficult 
to  give  the  cooperative  effort  needed  to  ob- 
tain success  In  this  reorganization." 

Judge  Anderson  said  that  although  there 
was  no  public  objection  to  Mr.  Roberts'  nom- 
ination, there  had  been  previous  representa- 
tions against  him. 

SALARY  NOT  YET  SET 

The  question  of  compensation  for  the 
trustees  was  left  open.  The  Judge  said  that 
he  had  rK>t  discussed  salary  with  the  ap- 
pointees except  that  the  payment  would  be 
left  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
court  and  within  the  maximum,  limits  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coinmls- 
slon. 

Judge  Anderson  met  later  In  chambers 
with  the  trustees. 

He  said  their  first  assignment  would  be 
to  apply  to  the  ICC  for  a  Government-gnM'- 
anteed  loan  of  $fi  millk3n.  The  loan,  U'  ap- 
p>oved.  would  be  obtained  on  trustee  cer- 
tificates from  commercial  banks. 

Judge  Anderson  obsenred  that  the  New 
Haven  was  but  one  of  several  eastern  rail- 
roads in  financial  distress.  He  said,  "fkxne 
pattern  of  survival  shoiUd  be  worked  out." 

The  Judge  made  it  plain  he  believed  the 
New  Haven  faced  a  fight  for  survival  as  a 
common  carrier.  Relative  to  the  appesU  to 
the  ICX;  for  a  loan,  he  wrote: 

"The  pending  application,  and  any  which 
may  hereafter  have  to  be  made,  are  for  funds 
in  the  matter  of  a  transfusion  to  keep  the 
transportation  plant  alive  and  ninLlng. 
while  measures  are  derlsed  to  permit  the 
railroad  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  If  ade- 
quate time  is  not  afforded  to  solve  these 
difficult  problems  or  if,  in  the  light  of  <^co- 
nomlc  circumstances,  no  way  can  be  found 
to  make  Income  and  cost  operations  meet, 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  will  simply  have 
to  go  out  of  business. 

"The  court  Is  aware  that  the  trustees  can- 
not assure  anyone  of  the  success  of  tlielr 
endeavors.  It  will  need  tlie  cooperation  of 
many  others.  But  the  court  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  if  these  individuals,  with  that  co- 
operation,   cannot   find    the   solution,   it   is 


probable   that  there   is   no  solution   to    be 
found." 

NEBBS   m   TKEXE   AREAS    CTTfiD 

The  Judge  said  experts  were  needed  in 
three  areas:  financial-economic,  operations, 
and  relations  with  Pederal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

"What  Is  called  for,"  he  said,  "is  a  well- 
balanced  team  composed  of  individuals  with 
appropriate  skills;  the  technical  know-how 
to  operate  the  New  Haven  Railroad;  the  ca- 
pacity to  formulate  new  and  constructive 
ideas  in  seeking  out  a  solution  of  these  un- 
precedented problems." 

The  respect  and  confidence  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
customers  of  the  road,  governmental  oCicials 
and  the  public  are  also  needed.  Judge  An- 
derson added. 

"It  must  be  emphasized,"  he  said,  "that 
three  trustees,  rather  than  a  lesser  number. 
are  required.  The  variety  and  complexity 
of  the  problen^s.  the  nec^slty  for  reaching 
speedy  solutions  and  the  differences  in  prob- 
lems of  the  same  general  nature  as  they 
arise  In  different  locaUties — all  substantiate 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  less  than  three. 

"To  appoint  one  or  two.  who  in  turn  would 
be  required  to  depend  up>on  experts  in  vari- 
ous fields,  would  destroy  the  mutuality  of 
contribution  on  the  same  level  and  the  ef- 
fective teamwork  which  clrciunstances  de- 
mand." 

The  court's  recommendations  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  full  ll-num  membership  of 
the  ICC  after  study  by  staff  members.  This 
study  will  be  undertaken  by  Vernon  Baker. 
Director  of  the  Commission's  Finance  Bu- 
reau. He  attended  the  hearings  held  by 
Judge  Anderson  in  New  Haven  on  Tuesday. 

A  spokesman  for  the  ICC  would  not  esti- 
mate yesterday  how  long  it  might  take  be- 
fore the  Commission  acted  on  the  appoint- 
ments. 


NATIONAL  NEEDS  AND  BUDGET 
DEFICITS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
great  support  for  the  President  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  country  for  the 
firmness  he  has  exhibited  on  the  Berlin 
crisis.  His  forthright  discussion  of  our 
choices  in  Berlin  and  his  determination 
that  this  city  shall  remain  free,  in  his 
address  to  the  Nation  on  Tuesday  night, 
have  been  generally  applauded. 

Congress  will  respond  qxiickly  to  his 
request  for  increased  spending  for  addi- 
tions to  our  military  strength.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  on  which 
I  am  privileged  to  serve,  met  this  morn- 
ing to  consider  the  President's  requests 
for  an  increase  of  approximately  $3.5 
billion  in  military  procurement  and  for 
authority  to  order  Ready  Reserve  units 
to  active  duty.  I  am  confident  his  re- 
quests will  be  approved  and  brought  to 
the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  began 
thinking  about  how  to  pay  for  the  in- 
creases in  our  defense  strength  that  we 
are  buying. 

President  Kennedy's  address  on  Tues- 
day night  was  regrettably  vague  on  this 
point. 

Since  January,  the  President  has  ask- 
ed for  increases  of  $6  billion  in  defense 
spending.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  pro- 
posed a  vast  domestic  spending  program 
which  will  incresise  expenditures  heavily 
this  fiscal  year,  but  whose  full  effect  will 
be  felt  in  future  years.  , 
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President  Kennedy  himself  now  esti- 
mates a  deficit  in  this  fiscal  year  of  more 
than  $5  billion.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  myself,  believe  the  pro- 
spective deficit  will  be  much  higher, 
ranging  between  $7  billion  and  $10  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  time  for  Congress 
to  exercise  fiscal  prudence.  A  prudent 
man  does  not  prepare  for  uncertain  and 
dangerous  times  ahead  by  loading  him- 
self down  with  new  burdens  and  commit- 
ments, but  rather  readies  himself  for 
action  by  tightening  his  belt  and  getting 
rid  of  excess  fat  and  excess  baggage. 

Our  Government  must  do  the  same. 
If  we  are  to  hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal 
standards,  we  cannot  continue  to  pro- 
ceed with  reckless  haste  to  make  enor- 
mous increases  in  both  defense  and  non- 
defense  spending. 

President  Kennedy  has  indicated  an 
awareness  of  this  fact,  although,  regret- 
ably,  he  has  not  yet  backed  up  his  words 
with  action. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  May  25 
when  he  discussed  urgent  national  needs, 
the  President  said : 

If  the  budget  deficit  now  Increased  by  the 
needs  of  our  security  Is  to  be  held  to  manage- 
able proportions — If  we  are  to  preserve  our 
fiscal  Integrity  and  world  confidence  In  the 
dollar — It  will  be  necessary  to  hold  tightly 
to  prudent  fiscal  standards. 

Again,  in  the  May  25  message,  the 
President  told  us: 

Our  security  and  progress  cannot  be 
cheaply  purchased;  and  their  price  must  be 
found  In  what  we  all  forego  a&  well  as  what 
we  all  must  pay. 

I  say  it  is  time  that  the  President  live 
up  to  his  words  and  provide  leadership, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Congress,  and 
establish  a  system  of  rigid  priorities  in 
spending,  eliminate  waste  in  the  execu- 
tive establishment  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  and  defer  nonessential  programs, 
however  desirable  they  may  be,  until 
we  can  afford  them  without  deficit 
financing. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
commented  editorially  on  this  matter  to- 
day, and  I  quote  two  sentences  in  par- 
ticular : 

The  Government  will  spend  $6  billion  more 
on  arms,  but  apparently  not  one  penny  less 
on  anything  else.  That  does  not  suggest 
the  President  himself  has  yet  thought  out 
clearly  an  order  of  national  priorities. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  time 
that  the  President  began  thinking  about 
priorities,  and  gave  us  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
also  commented  editorially  this  morning 
on  this  aspect  of  President  Kennedy's 
address,  pointing  out  that  there  are 
severe  economic  problems  which  may 
arise,  even  in  the  near  future,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  dollar 
on  world  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  New  York  Times, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoai). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  27,  1961  ] 
President  Kennedy's  Tasks 

When  President  Kennedy  spoke  to  the 
Nation  the  other  evening,  the  task  before 
him  was  not  that  of  convincing  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  reality  of  the  Soviet  men- 
ace or  of  the  need  for  this  country  to  face 
resolutely  the  crisis  that  menace  directly 
poses  at  Berlin. 

If  anything,  the  country  has  been  in  ad- 
vance of  the  President  on  these  matters. 
Every  measure  of  public  opinion,  before 
Vienna  as  well  as  since,  suggests  a  people 
far  more  feari'ul  that  their  leaders  might 
accept  humiliation  in  the  name  of  peace 
than  a  people  panicked  by  the  prospects 
of  a  clash  at  Berlin. 

So  we  think  we  can  take  it  as  settled 
that  the  American  people — however  others 
may  feel — are  prepared  to  make  those  siicrl- 
fices  President  Kennedy  asked  of  them  to 
meet  this  crisis.  The  Congress  will  vote  the 
new  arms,  and  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  bear  them  will  do  so,  as  they  have  always 
done  before. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  true  tasks,  the  other  eve- 
ning, lay  elsewhere.  The  first,  of  course, 
was  to  convince  Mr.  Khrushchev  of  what 
he  did  not  convince  him  at  Vienna;  that  is, 
that  our  talk  of  firmness  is  not  empty  words 
But  beyond  that,  to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple the  feeling  that  their  leadership  is  not 
merely  strong  i.a  Intent  but  capable  in  action 
and  wise  in  nieasvires — or,  put  bluntly,  to 
restore  the  confidence  so  badly  shaken  in 
the  President's  first  6  months  in  office. 

As  best  we  can  Judge,  Mr.  Kennedy  per- 
formed the  first  task  superbly.  At  least 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  imagine 
that  Premier  Khrushchev  could  have  heard 
the  President's  words  and  regarded  the  spe- 
cific measures  he  proposed  without  saying  to 
himself,  this  l£;  a  man  and  a  nation  that 
means  business 

There  was  no  bombast  in  the  President's 
tone  or  words.  But  he  is  adding,  altogether. 
some  $6  billion  to  the  defense  budget  of  last 
January;  he  is  Increasing  the  manpower  of 
each  of  our  arm»d  services,  stepping  up  their 
state  of  readine.'s,  and  redeploying  them  into 
a  more  determined  posture.  Moreover,  he 
should  have  made  it  clear  even  to  Mr  Khru- 
shchev that  this,  is  just  a  beginning.  If  more 
Is  needed.  "We  are  clear  about  what  must 
be  done — and  wt;  intend  to  do  It.  Everything 
essential  to  the  security  of  freedom  will  be 
done." 

Now  we  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  assume 
that  the  men  ir  the  Kremlin  will  necessarily 
reason  like  oth(!r  men;  other  would-be  con- 
querors before  them  have  simply  ck)sed  their 
minds  in  order  to  believe  what  they  wanted 
to  believe.  So  there  Is  in  the  President's 
speech  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  peace 
will  be  preserved. 

But  If  It  be  not,  the  fault  will  not  be 
any  failure  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  to  speak  warn- 
ing, or  to  give  those  warnings  substance.  We 
hardly  see  what  more  he  could  have  done 
on  that  score. 

And  that  In  Itself,  we  think,  should  help 
Mr.  Kennedy  or.  his  second  task.  At  least  he 
has  put  aside  the  fears  haunting  a  good  many 
people  before  \lenna  that  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
menace — and  that  he  might  be  tempted 
either  to  succumb  to  the  wiles  of  the  Soviet 
leader  or  to  put  so  high  a  price  upon  peace 
that  he  would  yield  to  threats. 

The  President  also,  we  think,  must  have 
Impressed  his  countrymen  in  another  way 
In  showing  firmness  he  did  not  rush  to  bel- 
ligerence. There  is  not  a  single  line  in  his 
speech  that  rattles  the  atom  bomb  or  makes 
any  threat  to   »he  Soviet  Union;   there  was 


no  indication  that  the  President  had  his 
hand  upon  the  panic  button.  Moreover,  he 
showed  plainly  that  while  he  was  serious 
abovit  the  military  responses  he  was  not 
foreclosing  other  responses  to  the  Soviet 
challenge. 

All  this  makes  a  good  begitinlng  on  what 
remains  the  President's  most  crucial  task, 
the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  leader- 
ship of  his  administration.  And  It  Is  now 
up  to  the  President  to  complete  It. 

It  is  never  enough  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  show  his  intent  and  will.  He 
must  aLso  convince  the  country — and  today, 
even  the  world — that  he  and  those  about 
him  bring  wisdom  to  the  task  of  carrying 
out  that  intent.  In  short,  that  they  have 
thought  intelligently  and  truly  know  what 
they  are  doing. 

If  Mr  Kennedy  has  thus  far  fallen  short 
In  this  task,  for  his  political  friends  as  well 
as  fur  his  opponents.  It  Is  largely  because  he 
has  had  the  air  of  a  general  scattering  his 
troops  in  all  directions.  In  his  first  6 
months  he  has  sent  half  a  hundred  messages 
to  Congress  on  almost  every  conceivable 
subject,  and  he  has  called  for  more  spend- 
ing on  almost  every  conceivable  human 
activity. 

Quite  apart  from  political  phllosopiiy,  none 
of  this  has  suggested  disciplined  thinking 
or  any  awareness  that  the  Nation's  resources 
of  money  or  energy  needed  to  be  husbanded 
for  crucial  tasks  clearly  seen.  What  has 
made  the  memory  of  the  Cuban  fiasco  linger 
so  long  was  not  Its  Immediate  effects  on  Cuba 
but  the  whole  air  of  Improvisation  that  lay 
over  It. 

All  thlE  cannot  be  blown  away  In  a  single 
speech.  Some  uneasiness  lingers  over  the 
President's  plans  for  military  spending,  be- 
cause only  2  months  ago  he  w£is  asking  new 
billions  of  Congress,  explaining  that  they 
would  put  us  in  a  posture  to  meet  the 
threats  around  the  world.  Now  It  is  more 
billions  still;  and  if  the  plans  of  July  be 
necessary.  It  must  mark  as  Improvisation  the 
plans   of   May. 

Nor  has  the  President  yet  banished  all 
uneasiness  about  the  scattering  of  our  re- 
sources. The  Government  will  spend  $6  bil- 
lion more  on  arms,  but  apparently  not  1 
penny  less  on  anything  else.  That  does  not 
suggest  the  President  himself  has  yet 
thought  out  clearly  an  order  of  national 
priorities. 

For  our  part,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  will  get  the  support  of  the 
cuuntry  for  what  he  specifically  proposes  to 
do  now  about  Berlin.  But  if  that  support  is 
to  Include  full  confidence  In  the  President's 
whole  conduct  of  office,  it  must  also  be 
earned  by  something  more  than  a  mere 
calling  up  of  arms 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  27.  1961] 
Presidint's  Message:  Economic 

Judged  from  the  economic  point  of  view 
alone.  President  Kennedy  was  able  to  ask 
Congresp  for  approximately  $3,500  million 
in  additional  defen-se  appropriations  without 
at  the  same  time  demanding  compensatory 
tax  increases  only  because  the  country  has 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  recession 
and  still  has  an  appreciable  amount  of  un- 
used human  and  material  resources. 

If  Congress  approves  the  President's  re- 
quest, as  seems  likely,  there  will  be  an  In- 
creased measure  of  Government  pump 
priming,  which  should  speed  up  the  march 
toward  full  employment. 

But  clearly  there  are  severe  economic  prob- 
lems that  may  arise,  even  in  the  near  future. 
The  possible  problem  area  that  needs  to  be 
watched  most  closely  for  the  present  Is  the 
posltior  of  the  dollar  on  world  markets.  The 
new  rise  in  Brltisl  Interest  rates  may  attract 
sizable  amounts  of  short-term  capital  from 
this  country  to  London.    This,  combined  with 
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tli«  proopeetlTC  increae*  In  Am«rican  defense 
spending  abroad,  might  encourage  anotber 
speculative  raid  against  the  dollar  mob  aa 
occurred   last   October. 

A  more  sertotu  area  of  concern,  however, 
consists  of  the  prospecUi  further  ahead.  The 
possibility  exists  that  Soviet  moves  may  yet 
require  far  more  drastli;  mobilization  meas- 
ures than  those  just  announced.  Alterna- 
tively, the  economic  stimulus  supplied  by 
the  prospective  large  budgetary  deficit  for 
this  fiscal  year  may  bring  us  to  a  full  em- 
ployment situation  comparatively  quickly, 
with  upward  pressures  .>n  prices  and  wages, 
threatening  a  new   Infi  itlonary  spiral. 

On  either  oX  these  alternatives,  or  a  com- 
bination of  them,  the  appropriate  economic 
policy  would  be  quite  the  reverse  of  that 
which  th?  President  Is  now  taking.  But  he 
clearly  indicated  that  he  Is  prep>ared  to  re- 
sort to  either  aharply  Increased  taxation  or 
direct  controls  or  both  s  lould  they  be  neces- 
sary under  changed  e<x>noinlc  conditions. 
We  trust  that  serious  alvance  planning  for 
any  such  eventuality  li.  now  vigorously  In 
progress  In  Washington. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btni- 
DicK  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  [  was  interested  in 
what  the  Senator  had  to  say.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  well -developed  pattern  is 
emerging  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  In  the  past  s-sveral  days. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  the  speech 
which  the  President  made  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  he  again  requested  the 
Congress  to  put  into  operation  his  re- 
quest to  raise  postal  rates,  by  means  of 
which  approximately  $800  million  or 
$900  million  in  revenue  would  be  raised. 
The  President  again  asked  the  Congress 
to  close  certain  speclfl:  loopholes  in  the 
tax  structure,  and  he  spelled  them  out. 
The  President  also  stated  in  his  speech 
that  he  was  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
the  Congress  In  tightening  up  procure- 
ment procedures  In  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  am  quite  certain  1hat  if  we  will  do 
our  part  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  the 
funds  which  the  Pr&Udent  thinks  are 
necessary;  and,  if  not,  he  will  have  no 
compunction  whatever  in  asking  the 
Congress  for  an  additional  tax  Increase, 
both  on  personal  Inccimes  and  on  cor- 
porations. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Prj&ident,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  made  these  observa- 
tions. I  recall  very  w  ;11  what  President 
Kennedy  said  about  the  postal  rates.  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear  him  say  it.  I  was 
very  much  disappointed,  however,  that 
when  the  House  buried  that  proposal  in 
the  subcommittee  there  was  no  call  from 
the  White  House  that  it  be  reconsid- 
ered. Every  time  Congress  has  consid- 
ered a  big  expenditui-e  program  which 
has  gotten  into  trout  le  there  has  been 
pressure  from  the  White  House  to  re- 
consider It.  We  have  seen  that  happen 
in  the  Senate  within  t,he  last  few  weeks. 

I  should  like  to  se<;  the  same  degree 
of  concern  exercised  by  the  President  in 
connection  with  rauing  some  of  the 
funds,  Including  the  postal  rate  Increase, 
which  he  exercises  In  cormectlon  with 
some  of  the  spending  programs.  TTiat 
is  the  burden  of  my  feeling  about  this. 


I  quite  agree  that  the  President  has 
done,  in  recommending  these  increased 
expenditures,  a  very  bold  thing,  a  thing 
which  needed  doing.  He  did  it  in  a  very 
effective  way.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
fact,  however,  in  view  of  our  balance- 
of -payments  problem  and  In  view  of  the 
heavy  deficit  which  we  face — which 
seems  to  be  getting  bigger  at  the  end  of 
every  month — ^that  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  same  concern  about  these  mat- 
ters as  we  do  about  increased  spending. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
a  schedule  of  priorities  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate thing  for  the  President  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Congress.  The  President  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  suggestions  to  Con- 
gress about  legislation  we  should  pass. 
In  fact.  It  is  his  constitutional  duty  to 
do  so.  I  think  it  is  also  the  President's 
duty  to  recognize  that  if  he  is  going  to 
make  recommendations  for  increased 
spending.  If  he  Ls  going  to  tell  us  we  can 
face  a  great  national  emergency  with  & 
budget  deficit  of  $5  billion — and  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  $6  billion  or  $7 
billion  or  $8  billion — then  he  also  has 
the  responsibility  to  tell  us  what  he 
thinks  we  should  do  about  closing  up 
the  deficit  and  preparing  for  a  surplus. 

This  will  not  be  simply  a  1-year  shot, 
as  my  very  able  and  respected  friend 
from  Montana  knows.  We  are  prepar- 
ing for  what  will  probably  be  a  long 
siege.  We  should  not  get  deeply  into 
the  red  before  we  get  started  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  my  opinion,  the 
President  is  a  very  prudent  man  with  the 
fiscal  dollar.  I  think  he  is  doing  t-he 
best  he  can  in  respect  to  bringing  about 
a  degree  of  equalization  between  income 
and  outgo.  But  we  live  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult time,  as  the  Senator  has  so  ably  put 
It,  Eind  he  knows,  as  do  all  of  us,  that 
what  he  is  proposing  now  is  not  merely 
for  the  time  being  but  Is  something  that 
must  be  carried  over  the  long  pull. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  with  the 
calmness,  deliberations,  and  lack  of 
timidity  and  trepidation  on  the  part  of 
the  President  in  his  speech  to  the  Na- 
tion. What  I  believe  he  was  saying,  in 
effect,  is  what  he  hsis  had  in  mind  for  a 
long  time,  that  something  should  be 
done  to  beef  up  our  conventional  forces 
especially,  without  at  the  same  time  less- 
ening or  reducing  the  strength  or  the 
effectiveness  of  our  Air  Force. 

I  think  he  is  proceeding  wisely  and 
well.  If  iny  memory  serves  me  correct- 
ly, he  has'lndlcated  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion and  strong  hope  that  in  the  nt;xt 
fiscal  year  he  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
country  with  a  balanced  budget. 

Whether  or  not  he  can  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  live  in  dfin- 
gerous  times — times  that  will  stretch  far 
beyond  Berlin,  which  is  the  most  im- 
mediate and  pressing  problem — and  in- 
volving diflQculties  which  cover  south- 
east Asia,  south  Asia,  the  Middle  Efust, 
the  Far  East,  Latin  America,  and  Africa. 
He  has  his  responsibilities  and  he  will 
live  up  to  them.  Any  recommendations 
that  are  necessary  'with  resF>ect  to  ticw 
taxes  that  are  needed,  ha  will  make. 
There  is  no  easy,  quick,  or  cheap  way  out 


of  the  difficulties  In  which  this  country 
and  the  free  world  find  themselves  to- 
day. 

lii.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  May  I  have  an  extra  2 
minutes  in  order  to  comment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  Senator  in  most  of  what 
he  has  said.  However,  I  insist  that  with 
the  hea-vy  increased  expenditures  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  assume,  it  is  right 
that  we  should  scrutinize  very  carefully 
some  of  the  big  spending  programs  on 
the  domestic  front.  I  am  thinking  par- 
ticularly of  the  housing  bill,  in  which 
Ccmgress  gave  the  President  $1*2  billion 
more  than  he  thought  was  necessary. 
He  received  the  sum  with  open  arms  and 
said.  "This  is  a  great  housing  bUL" 

I  submit  that  that  action  of  the 
President  was  not  quite  in  the  atmos- 
phere that  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  talking  about. 

In  the  education  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  are  items  which  I 
believe  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  which 
in  times  of  stringency  could  well  be  elim- 
inated or  postponed.  For  that  reason, 
among  others.  I  voted  against  the  bill. 

These  are  illustrations  of  what  I  be- 
lieve the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  thinking  about  when  he  calls 
upon  us  to  be  ready  for  sacrifices  and  to 
prepare  ourselves  in  every  way  for  the 
great  emergency  which  we  face.  I  am 
all  for  him,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
support  him  and  I  do  support  him.  I 
am  going  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  now  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent's requested  increases  in  authoriza- 
tion. I  believe  he  is  right  in  making  his 
bold  approach  to  the  Berlin  situation.  I 
am  sure  that  all  Senators,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  all  Representatives  sup- 
port the  President.  But  it  is  a  time  for 
caution  and  a  time  of  more  discernment, 
care  and  fiscal  prudence  in  cormection 
with  our  housekeeping  affairs  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  For  that 
reason  I  am  concerned,  and  that  is  why 
I  feel  disposed  to  make  the  remarks 
which  I  have  made  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Let's  Get 
On  With  the  Job,"  published  today  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  sacrifices  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Communist  menace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Grr  on  With  the  Job 

President  Kennedy  again  has  mentioned 
sacrifices  In  the  crtisade  against  the  Com- 
munist menace.  But  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  note  there  is  no  sacrifice  contemplated 
which  touches  the  average  citizen — or  poll- 
tlcan — or  lobbyist. 

The  sacrifice  Is  limited  to  the  Reserves  to 
be  called  away  from  their  homes  and  Jobs, 
and  to  the  extra  quotas  of  draftees. 

Emphasis  on  Government  grants  and  hand- 
outs as  usual  took  some  of  the  punch  out  of 
an  otherwise  convincing  appeal  In  the  Presi- 
dent's televised  speech. 
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Even  before  the  latest  Increase  In  defense 
costs,  the  buUget  was  well  out  of  balance. 
The  President  now  fixes  this  year's  deficit  at 
over  $5  billion.  Unless  recovery  from  re- 
cession develops  Into  a  virtual  boom,  it  could 
be  a  great  deal  more  than  $5  billion.  And 
there  is  no  assurance  that  even  greater  mili- 
tary expenditures  won't  be  required  by  events. 
This  is  one  place  we  can't  afford  to  stint. 

Defense  has  a  prior  claim  on  every  dollar 
the  Government  owns  or  can  get.  To  hus- 
band the  national  resources  for  this  purpose, 
all  other  spending  should  be  cut  back  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree.  New  projects 
should  be  postponed  until  the  money  Is  in 
the  bank  or  the  crisis  is  past. 

Yet  the  President  says,  "We  must  not  be 
diverted  from  other  tasks,"  meaning  the 
costly  list  of  new  projects  his  administra- 
tion has  been  promoting.  This  attitude 
hardly  impresses  the  American  people  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  hour. 

It  is  true  he  said,  "We  must  keep  down 
all  expenditures  not  thoroughly  Justified  in 
budget  requirements."  But  what  that 
means,  if  anything.  Is  hard  to  say.  He 
pledged  close  scrutiny  of  military  procure- 
ment costs,  which  certainly  Is  necessaiy  and 
has  been,  several  billion  dollars  back.  And 
he  asked  again  for  a  postal  rate  increase  to 
end  the  Post  Office  deficit,  now  estimated  at 
91  bUlion 

President  Kennedy  has  mentioned  this  sev- 
eral times  before,  but  with  no  real  evidence 
he  means  positively.  Some  real  heat  from 
the  White  House  could  permit  the  post  office 
to  pay  its  own  way  and  provide  reassurance 
that  the  administration  seriously  intends  to 
get  its  financial  house  in  order. 

A  solvent  economy  is  comparable  to  guns 
in  its  importance  to  defense,  if  wo  cannot 
operate  within  Income  in  time  of  peace,  what 
will  we  be  able  to  do  In  the  tragic  event  we 
have  to  fight  a  war? 

As  the  President  has  so  clearly  demon- 
strated, national  security — even  national 
survival — is  our  overwhelming  concern.  It  is 
a  Job  requiring  that  we  strip  off  the  non- 
essentials, and  we  should  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield  the  floor. 


CIVIL    DiT-ENSE    SPENDERS    AFTER 
MATCHING   FUNDS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Association  of  County  Of- 
ficials maintain  an  effective  and  expen- 
sive lobby  in  Washington. 

With  civil  defense  transferred  to  the 
military  effective  August  1,  lobbyists  of 
this  county  oflBcials  association  issued  a 
special  report  saying : 

Counties  are  urged  to  increase  expendi- 
tures for  civil  defense,  hire  more  people, 
train  more  reserves,  provide  more  shelters. 
and  in  general  greatly  increase  their  own 
efforts. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  representatives, 
or  lobbyists,  of  the  National  Association 
of  County  Officials  express  as  their  top 
interest  securing  more  taxpayers' 
money — more  matching  funds.  No  men- 
tion was  made  in  the  special  report  re- 
garding what  useful  work  these  civilians 
wearing  civil  defense  insignia  could  ac- 
complish toward  saving  lives. 

At  this  time,  as  details  of  the  role  of 
county  officials  seem  uncertain,  these 
lobbyists  seeking  to  spend  more  taxpay- 
ers' money  stated : 

We  should  continue  our  present  efforts  and 
expand  them  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  now  con- 
trols defense  of  civilians,  as  it  should 
have  been  all  Eilong. 


For  2  years  I  have  been  urging  that 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization 
be  transferred  to  those  best  able,  best 
trained  and  best  experienced  to  save  the 
lives  of  our  civilians — the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  country. 

Surely,  defense  of  American  citizens  is 
an  important  element  in  national  de- 
fense. 

Lobbyists  for  county  officials  complain 
over  the  fact  they  must  deal  with  the 
military  in  seeking  Federal  matching 
funds  for  personnel  and  administrative 
expenses;  supplies  and  equipment;  and 
Federal  surplus  property. 

They  contend  that  these  decisions  were 
made  in  part  first,  because  of  a  convic- 
tion that  the  military  should  have  these 
responsibilities:  second,  knowledge  that 
vastly  increased  shelter  expenditures  can 
politically  only  be  obtained  in  the  de- 
fense budget :  and  third,  a  move  to  con- 
vince Americaiis  and  Russians  both  that 
we  mean  business  in  Berlin. 

To  me  this  appears  not  only  an  un- 
truthful statement  but  a  silly  statement. 
To  squander  billions  of  dollars  erecting 
vastly  increased  shelters  is  a  defeatist 
attitude.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  is 
no  such  civil  defense  scheme.  The  citi- 
zens are  instructed  on  street  fighting 
and  defending  their  motherland  from 
basement  to  basement  instead  of  erect- 
ing shelters  to  sit  in.  in  case  of  attack. 

Furthermore,  I  assert  it  is  an  out- 
rageous suggestion  that  county  officials 
should  now  try  to  clamber  on  the  gravy 
train  and  try  for  vastly  increased  shel- 
ter expenditures  on  the  theory  that  these 
can  be  buried  in  the  defense  budget  and 
that  it  is  more  politically  expedient  to 
obtain  billions  of  dollars  for  civil  de- 
fense without  fully  informing  the  public. 

May  I  add  in  connection  with  the  mes- 
sage received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  wherein  he  has  urged  an 
increase  of  $207  million  for  erecting  civil 
defense  shelters,  that  I  am  studying  the 
problem  and  expect  to  have  some  obser- 
vations on  it  at  the  proper  time. 

For  example,  in  my  home  city  of 
Cleveland  a  Federal  building  that  will 
cost  $40  million  is  being  erected.  Civil 
defense  shelters  in  that  building  would 
cost  an  additional  52,400.000,  which 
would  be  $2,400,000  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  Yet  we  know 
that  within  a  couple  of  years,  with  the 
advance  of  science,  those  shelters  might 
be  altogether  useless  against  atomic  at- 
tack. Furthermore,  we  know  that  at 
best,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  there  might  be 
a  15-minute  warning  of  an  attack  by 
missiles  containing  nuclear-powered 
warheads,  and  less  than  a  15-minute 
warning  of  such  an  attack  from  a  sub- 
marine off  our  shores.  I  am  sure  that 
the  employees  in  the  Federal  building 
would  not  be  thinking  of  hiding  in  a 
shelter  in  a  basement  if  an  attack  should 
occur.  They  would  be  thinking  of  join- 
ing their  loved  ones,  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  husbands.  They  would  be 
praying  to  the  Almighty,  which,  after 
all,  is  probably  better  than  sitting  in  an 
ineffective  shelter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CUBAN  PIRACY 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  startled  this  morning  to  read  a 
headline  in  the  Washington  Post  which 
stated.  "Castro  To  Return  Stolen  Plane 
if  United  States  Will  Do  the  Same  in 
the  Future."  Reading  the  article,  I 
noted  that  Castro  charged  that  10  Cuban 
plane.s  had  been  stolen  in  midflight  from 
Cuba  and  had  been  confiscated  by  U.S. 
authorities.  Castro  presumably  referred 
to  writs  of  attachment  filed  on  Cuban 
airliners  by  American  creditors.  Those 
Cuban  planes  were  taken  by  judicial 
process.  They  were  taken  pursuant  to 
a  legal  act.  This  is  far  different  than 
an  act  of  confiscation  by  the  Cuban 
Goverimient  as  a  part  of  its  foreign 
policy. 

A  pas.senger  plane  owned  by  a  U.S. 
corporation.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  was 
seized  and  brought  to  Cuba  at  gunpoint. 
The  president  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Eddy 
Rickenbacker,  usually  berates  govern- 
mental interference,  but  now  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  very  happy  to  have  the  U.S. 
Government  interfere  to  protect  his 
firms  property  and  our  national  dignity. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  constituents  in  Ohio  on  this 
subject.  I  fully  agree  with  what  a  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  my  State  has  said.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  and 
also  a  telegram  I  received,  and  my  an- 
swer to  that  telegram,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bexlx  Cn*TE«,  Ohio,  July  24, 1961. 
Hon.  Stephen  Young, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  hijacking 
of  the  Eastern  Airlines  plane  to  the  island  of 
Cuba,  this  is  certainly  an  act  of  piracy. 
I  for  one  feel  that  this  matter  should  be 
dealt  with  promptly  and  that  we  should 
send  the  necessary  forces  in  to  Cuba  to 
release  the  plane  and  the  passengers.  How 
much  longer  do  you  think  we  should  tolerate 
this  kind  of  action? 
Yours  truly, 

William  B.  Ramset. 


Canton,  Ohio, 

July  25. 1961. 
Hon.  Stephen  Young, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

It  is  about  time  this  Nation  showed  some 
courage.  The  Cuban  piracy  of  one  of  our 
aircraft  signals  the  time  for  positive  action. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It? 

J.   P.   GiLCALLON, 

G.  L.  Farris, 
D.  J.  Geis. 


July  26,  1961. 
Mr.  G.  L.  Farris, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Farris:  I  hope  you  listened  to 
our  President's  address  to  the  Nation.  He, 
as  our  leader,  demonstrated  plenty  of  cour- 
age and  leadership.    In  fact,  you  must  admit 
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that  his  speech  was  a  frrim  statement  that 
there  will  be  no  appeasiiment  nor  even  any 
withdrawal  whatever  from  his  frequently 
reiterated  statements  that  Communist  Rus- 
sia will  not  be  permitted  to  take  over  Berlin. 

Now  regarding  Cuba,  the  Eastern  Airlines 
plane  taken  at  gunpoint  presumably  by 
some  Cuban  national,  and  diverted  from  its 
course,  must  be  returned  to  this  Nation.'  It 
may  be  that  some  insane  Cuban  or  some 
homesick  Cuban  or  some  anti-Castro  revolu- 
tionary did  this  desperate  thing  hoping  to 
cause  us  to  send  in  our  alrpower  and  land 
our  Marines  immediately,  Just  as  you  are 
advising. 

OfQcials  of  the  Swiss  Embassy  represent 
this  Nation  in  Cuba.  They  and  officials  of 
our  State  Department  have  already  secured 
the  release  of  the  passenijers.  The  facts  will 
be  ascertained  undoubt<?dly  before  you  re- 
ceive this  reply  from  me. 

You  would  not  have  blamed  President 
Eisenhower,  nor  should  you  blame  President 
Kennedy,  were  some  Insane  American  or 
some  misguided  person  to  act  on  his  own. 
committing  some  similir  violence  against 
an  aircraft  and  pilot  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

You  should  be  thanklul  that  we  have  an 
administration  which  has  been  proceeding 
with  the  greatest  urgem  y  to  close  the  mis- 
sile gap  between  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union  which  was  permitted  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  and  which  is 
strengthening  our  groui.d  forces  with  mod- 
ern conventional  weapons.  This  for  the  de- 
fense of  America  from  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist Russia. 

Also,  may  I  call  to  votir  attention  that 
Castro  came  to  power  an'i  formed  his  alliance 
with  Communist  Russlu  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

This  Nation,  under  lej  dership  of  President 
Kennedy,  has  been   shewing   great  courage. 
Sincerely  yours. 

.•Stephen  M  Young. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  This  act  of 
taking  the  plane  wa.'  an  act  of  piracy. 
I  do  not  go  along  with  persons  who  wrote 
me  and  telephoned  mi  immediately  after 
this  act  was  perpetrated  urging  that  we 
take  unilateral  action,  even  before  we 
knew  all  the  facts.  Now  the  facts  have 
been  disclosed.  This  act  of  piracy  was 
committed  over  Florida.  The  plane  was 
diverted  from  its  course  and  was  landed 
in  Havana.  The  passengers  and  the  crew 
have  been  released.  The  culprit  is  al- 
legedly in  jail  in  Havana.  I  hope  that  he 
will  be  punished  for  his  act. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a 
time  for  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices, the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  hope  and  I  believe  that  he  will  give 
Castro's  Cuba  until,  say.  dawn  of  August 
1  or  midnight  of  July  31.  If  by  that  time 
the  plane  has  not  been  placed  in  charge 
of  a  crew  sent  down  to  Cuba  by  ofBcials 
of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  I  fervently  hope 
that  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  armed  services,  will  place 
this  matter  in  the  hands  of  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  leaders  at  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base,  and  that  all  efforts  will  be 
taken  to  wrest  the  plane  from  the  Cuban 
authorities.  In  doing  so  I  hope  we  will 
not  find  it  necessary  to  kill  any  mis- 
guided Cubans  who  follow  this  rabble 
rouser,  Castro. 

However,  I  do  urge  that  such  action  be 
taken.  This  is  a  serious  matter.  On 
my  responsibility  as  a  Senator  I  urge 
that  not  later  than  dawn  of  August  1, 
1961,  we,  by  force  if  necessary,  and  with- 
out consultation  with  anyone  else — be- 


cause this  was  an  act  of  aggressian 
against  the  United  States  alone — take 
the  firm  action  I  have  suggested.  Tliis 
was  not  an  act  of  war,  but  it  is  unfcir- 
givable.  Of  course,  it  would  be  silly  to 
blame  the  Cuban  Government  or  the 
Cuban  people  for  the  act  of  one  mis- 
guided man,  perhaps  an  uncertified 
psychopath,  or  perhaps  only  a  homesick 
Cuban.  We  can  let  the  authorities  there 
take  care  of  him  later.  However,  i^-e 
cannot  allow  the  Cuban  Government  to 
add  insult  to  the  injury  by  seizing  the 
plane  and  offending  our  national  dignity 
with  another  of  his  blackmail  attempts. 

Now  is  the  time  for  our  Government 
to  set  a  deadline  and  then,  if  necessary, 
by  the  use  of  as  little  force  as  is  re- 
quired— and  it  would  not  take  much 
force — go  into  the  airfield  and  return 
the  plane  to  our  country. 

As  I  say,  I  hope  that  no  lives  would  be 
lost  in  this  action.  However,  here  Ls  a 
matter  of  international  blackmail. 
Castro  likens  this  act  of  piracy  to  ac- 
tions of  American  judges  and  to  judi- 
cial processes  in  our  country  in  seiz.ng 
planes  and  confiscating  them  according 
to  civil  actions  which  are  pending  in  our 
courts.  These  are  altogether  dissimi- 
lar circumstances. 

Here  is  a  time  for  courage  and  here 
is  a  time  to  show  Castro  that  he  lias 
gone  too  far.  We  should  say  to  him, 
"You  have  gone  too  far.  You,  through- 
out recent  years,  have  committed  out- 
rageous acts  against  the  United  Sta:«s. 
Previously,  in  1959  and  1960,  you  have 
been  permitted  to  get  away  with  them, 
but  now  the  time  is  here  for  you  to  eittier 
return  the  plane  willingly,  or  it  will  be 
taken  away  from  you  by  force." 


AREA   REDEVELOPMENT  PLAN   FOR 
AUBURN,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  announcement  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate.  I 
understand  the  Area  Revelopment  Cor- 
poration, of  the  Department  of  Ccm- 
merce,  will  announce  tomorrow  the  ap- 
proval of  the  first  group  of  economic 
development  plans  submitted  under  the 
depressed  areas  bill  which  was  passed 
earlier  this  year.  I  am  very  glad  to  an- 
nounce that  one  of  those  plans  is  a 
plan  for  Auburn,  N.Y.;  that  is,  repre- 
senting the  labor  market  which  ceni,ers 
on  that  city,  and  which  includes  all  of 
Cayuga  County.  It  will  be  a  most  in- 
structive and  important  experiment  in 
the  State  of  New  York  to  have  one  of 
the  areas  which  has  been  plagued  with 
endemic  unemployment — to  wit,  Au- 
burn— seek  to  rehabilitate  itself  under 
this  program. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  plan  will 
be  administered  with  close  cooperation 
with  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  have  been  very  active  in 
this  field.  Governor  Rockefeller  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders,  among  Gov- 
ernors acting  respectively  in  their  own 
States,  in  seeking  to  create  an  industrial 
climate  in  the  State  of  New  York  con- 
ducive to  maximum  employment  and 
congenial  to  the  location  of  business 
there.  Private  enterprise  organizations, 
as  well,  in  our  State,  which  are  well  or- 


ganized and  are  seeking  to  operate  in 
the  public  interest,  are  working"  to- 
gether with  the  local  citizenry  of  this 
particular  area  to  make  this  plan  a 
success. 

I  think  the  plan  can  be  portentous 
for  our  State  and  portentous  for  the 
area  redevelopment  needed  throughout 
the  Nation. 

As  one  of  those  who  supported  the  bill 
in  this  concept,  I  have  a  deep  interest 
in  its  success. 


WORLD  BANK  FOR  ECONOMIC 
ACCELERATION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  shortly  to  be  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  consideration  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  been 
with  us  now  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer  has  reached  in 
his  pocket,  and  put  on  the  line  for  this 
foreign  aid  progrsun  some  $60  billion. 
It  is  the  greatest  act  of  generosity  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  all  recorded 
history. 

A  lot  of  it  has  done  some  good.  We  all 
agreed  that  the  Marshall  plan  expendi- 
tures in  Europe  and  other  areas  right 
after  World  War  II  revived  those  areas, 
stopped  the  encroaclmients  of  commu- 
nism and  made  them  active  as  strong 
partners  of  the  free  world. 

However,  in  the  last  5  or  6  years  of 
aid  to  the  less  developed  countries  of 
the  world,  and  in  some  instances,  to 
those  that  are  classified  as  undeveloped 
nations,  we  find  much  of  it  has  been 
wasted,  has  not  achieved  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  appropriated,  and  has 
generally  gone  down  the  drain. 

Not  only  has  the  money  been  wasted, 
but  the  efforts  and  the  sacrifices  which 
have  been  made  by  the  American  people 
and  their  Government  in  this  field,  have 
not  been  appreciated.  And  strangely 
enough,  we  find  ourselves  today  having 
lost  prestige,  position,  friends,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  lost  a  great  deal  of  terri- 
tory to  the  Communist  bloc. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives that  we  find  new  and  better 
approaches  to  this  problem  of  assisting 
nations  around  the  globe  to  help  them- 
selves, by  eliminating  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, and  developing  themselves  so  that 
they  can  be  free  to  make  their  own  de- 
terminations as  to  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want  and  where  they  want  to 
go. 

Despite  this  need  for  new  approaches 
in  this  field,  and  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  it,  regrettably  there  have  been 
very  few  new  and  original  ideas  devel- 
oped, none  of  which  give  any  promise 
of  doing  the  job  which  needs  to  be  done 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  expense 
to  the  American  people. 

Because  of  these  conditions.  I  was 
impressed  and  thrilled  the  other  day 
when  I  read  a  document  by  Mr.  Morris 
Forgash,  president,  United  States  Freight 
Co.,  on  a  program  recommended  by  him 
entitled  "A  World  Bank  for  Economic 
Acceleration." 

I  brought  myself  to  read  this  docu- 
ment in  the  first  place  because  Morris 
Forgash,  whom  I  have  known  for  a  good 
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many  years,  has  a  reputation  for  cutting  the  treaty  authorizing  establishment  and  There    are,   of   course,   other   significant 

through  nonessentials  and  getting  to  the  functioning  of  the  bank,  and,  in  addi-  '^''''"^^„''"r>,^J^^.*^ri'iI^^nrt'?l.™™i; 

.      ^                   ^,         >^^    >.  ,    i  .            »_•  i-   _       4.1.   _                    ill.    J-        1 iiion  Market  has  been  created,  and  riurope  is 

niJj  of  any  problem  that  intrigues  him.  tion.  other  supranational  bodies  whose  ^-oser  to  political  federauon  than  ithaa  b^n 
Mr.  Forgash  has  appeared  before  our  functions  relate  to  those  of  the  bank,  f„r  over  i.ooo  years.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  it 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  a  num-  such  as  the  International  Monetary  seems,  has  been  reduced  to  mere  words  or, 
ber  of  occasions  and  is  considered  to  be  P^und,  the  World  Bank,  and  the  Com-  at  least,  has  assumed  a  new  meaning  we  do 
one  of  the  outstanding  transportation  mon  Market,  would  be  represented  on  not  yet  fp-asp.  staiin  has  died, 
leaders  today.  He  is,  I  am  sure,  well  the  Board.  since  nato  was  formed,  the  list  of  im- 
known  to  many  Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Forgash  has  obviou.<^ly  done  a  rx>'-^-^"t  change  is  endiees.  Man  has  orbited 
__  .  i  .  i-  •■.,  -r,  1.  J  1  *  i_  »^i_  *v  „#  the  earth,  put  satellites  around  the  sun,  and 
Though  transportation  is  Mr.  For-  great  deal  of  research  on  the  outhne  of  .,,  ^ed  himself  for  manned  flight  to  the 
gash's  occupation,  the  scope  of  his  activ-  this  fresh  new  approach  to  a  problem  planets  within  the  decade  to  come, 
ity  is  unlimited.  Among  the  patriotic  that  has  plagued  the  United  States  £Uid  tq  recapitulate  all  the  crucial  changes 
endeavors  which  currently  engage  Mr.  the  free  world  for  many,  many  years.  I  since  nato  was  conceived  would  be  excit- 
Forgash's  attention,  he  is  a  member  of  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  essen-  i:i^'.  it.  would  mt.  iiowever,  acid  to  what  u 
the  UJS.  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO,  tial  ingredients  of  the  plan.  I  hope  I  already  obvious:  that  nato,  at  least  the 
which  was  created  pursuant  to  an  act  of  have  said  enough  to  arouse  the  interest  ^-'ato  nations,  must,  m  face  of  t):ii8  change. 
Congress.  This  group  of  prominent  citi-  of  my  colleagues,  and  that  this  farsighted  ^.■J"'^  *  "71  S^the'lTnVie'mMn  nnlli 
zens,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  proposal  will  be  read  and  studied  by  re-  ^iV^eiiTe  and  defense  no  longer  a  matter 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  sponsible  people  everywhere.  ni.i.a:'  of  arms  and  men  in  uniform. 
Representatives,  has  the  fateful  respon-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  we  have  entered  a  new  era  in  which  we 
sibility  of  exploring,  with  comparable  sent  that  the  proposal  for  a  World  Bank  Bhaii  be  measured,  and  the  place  in  the 
citizens  commissions  of  other  NATO  for  Economic  Acceleration,  as  prepared  world  of  the  west  as  a  poUticai  system  de- 
countries,  the  means  by  which  greater  by  Mr.  Morris  Forgash,  ^  printed  as  a  termined.  mainly  by  what  we  do  and  how  we 
cooperation  and  unity  of  purpose  may  be  part  of  my  remarks,  at  this  point  in  the  '^o  ^^J^T}""^  ^'^  backward  nations  rocket- 
developed  to  the  end  that  democratic  record.  jj'^'  S^  ^  ^^ll^l^^  ^'°^"" 
.        ,*^               ,_     ijw ^-r^i^  i.i.ii.v-vjui'.  2^j^  gQ  jjjj.  b^en  denied  them. 

freedom  may  be  promoted  by  economic        There  being   no   objection,   the   pro-  This  outline  of  a  proposal  for  the  estab- 

and  political  means.    I  am  encouraged  posal  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  uahment  of  a  world  Bank  for  Economic  ac- 

to  believe  that  we  may  anticipate  highly  record,  as  follows:  ceieration  is  a  specific  plan  to  accomplish 

important    and    constructive    contribu-  ^  P1.A1,  roa  ii  World  bank  for  economic  ^J^^'^  ^^^-  ^  ^  ^^  J^^^^^  ^^l"'"''' 

tions  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  as  a                                  acceleration  '^'^  ^^^  uncommitted  and  the  backward  na- 

rptnilt  of  tJie  work  of  this  NATO  citizens  tlons  by  a  direction  contribution  at  no  long- 

result  or  tne  WOrK  01  UllS  JSAI^J  ciu^ns  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  Forgash.  president.  United  SUites  ,^^  J,,  ,„  ^^    ^^^^^  ^^,,  economic  and 

Vf^,    w  -Kn      rv,,„„.>,.o  r,^«^„r«  fr.r.  o                                   Freight  Co. )  social  advancement. 

I  think  Mr.  Forgash  S  program  for  a                                  introduction  it    is    a    propoe^U    that    we    do   wmethlng 

world  bank  for  economic  acceleration  IS          ^^    xnemorandum     by    Morris    Forgash,  feasible,     something     pracUcal.     something 

pregnant  with  possiblhties.     It  deserves  p^ggident  of  united  SUtes  Freight  Co  ,  has  that  win  weld  the  common  interert*  of  the 

close  attention  and  scrutiny,  not  only  by  been  prepared  for  presentation,  a-s  the  foim-  imderdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  with  the 

Members  of  Congress  but  by  the  execu-  datlon   for   discussion   of   a   proposed   policy  U^^veloped  areas  of  the  West,  precisely  as  the 

tive  branch  of  the  Government  as  well,  recommendation,  to  his  fellow  members  of  United  states  and  Europe  have  welded  their 

In  essence    the  program  prop>OSes   an  the  citizens  Conamlsslon  for  nato.  common  interests  through  positive  economic 

alternative  method  of  raising  necessary         Three  main  considerations   have  dictated  ^"um    m    an    the    y«^"    «lnce    1949    When 

funds   for   economic   aid   to   the   under-  preparation  of  this  document:  ^^-^ro  was  brought  into  being. 

developed  and  newly  emerging  nations        (^>  ""?«  conditions  of  today  are  not  those  part  i 

nf  thP  world  without  drainine  the  treas-  ""^^""^   obtained  when  NATO  was   found<Kl.  chapter  I— The   basic  problem  i3  the  Com~ 

01  tne  WOria  WlUlOUl  oraimngine  ireas  ^^  ^^^^  ^         j^  appeared  that  almost  e.xclu-  muntst    economic    challenae    to    thjt    Irte. 

uries  Of   the  free  nations.      This  would  ^j^e  emphasis  of  joint  western  policy  must  IJ",^''    economic    c/ialtenj/e    to    the    /ree 

be  accomplished  through  the  creation  of  for  years  be  upon  common  defense  of  Europe.  ,.,               ^  ^     ,   .         ^              ,.^      .    ^      w. 

a    new    supranational    banking    institu-  with  some  need  for  the  evolution  of  a  com-  ,  E^ggerated   claims  have,  without  doubt. 

tion  called    World  Bank  for   Economic  mon  political  policy  within  the  continent,  frthe'^a'tes'of  ec'oS^"^owtrTi"um 

Arj»PlPrfttion  This    Is    no    longer    the    whole    direction   of  ?°  ^^^^^^  rates  or  economic  growin.    it  wouia 

ACCeieraUOn.  needed    strateev      It    la     indeed     oerhaos    no  ^^  ^"  ^XTor,  however,  for  US  to  minimize  the 

The  bank  WOiUd  have  iniUal  author-  ^^^  ^^f^g-  i^p^rtS^t  requ^eme'nt  of  ^"^^^'^  of  the  growth  which  has  o<^urred 

ized   capital  of   $10  bUhon,  one-half   of  western  strategy,  although  its  absolute  ur-  '"  *^^^«  economies,  or  to  disregard  the  ap- 

Which  would  be  raised  through  the  is-  gency  has  been  in  no  way  reduced.     World  P^^^  '^^^  ^°''^*^  possesses  to  backward  coun- 

suance  of  4-percent  exempt  securities  for  events,  in  particular  the  emergence  of  newly  ^^'^^^   presented   with   this    as  the   Image  of 

SUbscripUon  by  the  private  citizens  and  free,  but  economically  backward,  independent  ^o   ^dopt  ^iS   Coni^'i^"[irform  o^YovIr"! 

financial  insUtutions  of  the  world  and  nations,    have    altered    the    whole    focus    of  J^pj^f^P*    "'*    communist  form  of  govern- 

having  a  50-year  maturity  date.     Both  w°'"''^  ^alrs;                                          ,.         ^  Political  pressures  resulting  from  the  eco- 

principal  and  interest  would  be  guaran-  ^  (^)   Emergence  Ox  these  new  nations  has  ^^^^^^  takeoff  of  the  Communist  nations,  and 

teed  Jointly  and  severaUy  by  the  bank's  f^^Sl^r^^'i'litlca/i^^^^^  ^^«   propaganda  advantages   which   this   ac- 

organizers.  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  i^"°cubi,  ^t  thrsaSTe  tiLe'thaf  the  new!;  Zom^.S^'^Z.^ZSTZ^.^'^t^^L 

The  other  half  of  the  authorized  capi-  free  peoples  have  begun  to  voice  determlna-  ^"T^  hre^t  J^  thl  w^^^^        Amln^.   !f 

tal.  or  $5  billion,  would  consist  of  non-  tion  to  change  their  social  status  from  bar-  f;",;^,  ^rS  bSld^p  of  the^viet^ilJn  and 

interest-bearing  50-year  notes  subscribed  barism  to  advanced  civilization  and.  Imme-  jnainland  China 

by   the   governments  of   the  NATO  na-  dlately    to  raise  their  standards  of  living  to  j^  j^  essential   that   we   Inform   ourselves 

Uons.     With  the  approval  of  the  Board  ««nethlng  approaching  common  decency;  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^     According  to  the  UN   Divl- 

Of   Governors,    the   bank   would   be    au-          <<^'    ^^"^®    ^^^    formation    of    nato.    evl-  glon    of    General    Economic    Research    and 

thorized  to  offer  for  sale  to  private  in-  '^^^''^^  ^r^  ^^  presented  that  the  prlncl-  Policies,  the  national  Incomes  of  Communist 

vestors    anv  or  all  of  this  non-intSest-  ?*^   .^^"^  ""^^^  °'  ^°P^  ^^^'-   *'   "^*  countries    during    1949-58    have    Increased 

yestors,  any  or  ail  OI  mis  non  mieresi-  f^r  ^^  present,  been  substantially  taken  care  as  follows   comoared  with  that  of  the  United 

bearmg  capital  and,  upon  such  sale,  the  of  and  some  surplus  of  capital,  as  shown  by  Sau^s          ^^^^P"^^*^  '''^^  "^^  °'  ^^^  ^°'^«* 

notes  would  commence  to  bear  interest  the  underemployment  of  significant  indus- 

St  4   percent  per   annum.      Proceeds  of  trial  resources,  has  developed  in  the  united  Increase  in  naticmal  income  (8  Cowi- 

the   sales   would   be   used   to   retire   the  states.     Together,   these   two    developments  munist  counties,  1958  over  1949) 

initial    investments    made    by    the    free  suggest  that  Europe  and  America  now  possess  Percent 

the  capabUlty  of  common  action  based  upon     Bulgaria    141.7 

nauona.  independent    resources    possessed    by    both.     Mainland  China 181^8 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  this  pro-  rather  than  common  action  based  upon  re-      Czechoslovakia  ""    99.9 

posed   new   bank    would   consist   of    one  sources  possessed  by  one  alone.     Europe  can     Eastern  Germany I_"._II     99.9 

representative  each  of  the  subscribing  ^^^  ^*^^"  ^  contribute  to  the  economic     Hungary  91. 7 

nations,  one  each  from  designated  pros-  f^f^'^T  sL?,' /.^n^°n  «nMT/°,'^;     ^^""^  r" ^^^^ 

...  *  i.^    *  ij  "^®  United   States  can  do  so,   and   In   fact      Rumania 122  8 

pective  borrowmg  areas  of  the  free  world  must  do  so  if  its  industrial  resources  are  to    Soviet  Union I__I.IIII"         lea!  4 

whose  governments  became  signatory  to  be  employed  to  the  fuu.  United  states III    71.  a 
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The     above     comparisons     must     be     ap-  The    trade    between    the   Communist    na- 

proached  with  caution;  significant  concep-  tions  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  growing 
tual  differences  exist  in  the  presentation  of  significantly  and  shows  signs  of  still  more 
the  national  accounts,  and  the  resulting  fig-  substantial  increase.  As  yet.  it  is  concen- 
ures  cannot  be  considered  as  comparisons  trated  largely  upon  trade  with  non-Com- 
between  wholly  comparable  factors.  The  fact  munist  Europe  which,  during  1957-59. 
nonetheless  remains  that  the  Communist  performed  the  following  transactions  with 
countries  have  shown  a  greater  rate  of  eco-  the  Communist  countries,  based  on  data 
nomlc  growth  than  have  the  Western  nations  from  the  European  countries,  for  the  first  10 
in  recent  years.  We  may  dislike  the  fact.  months  of  each  year: 
We  cannot  gainsay  It. 

Perhaps    the    most    ominous    sign    of    the      CommunUt    trade   with    metropoUtan   couv- 
growlng  power   of   the  Communist   bloc   na-  f""-^    »"    ^^^    Organization    for    European 

tlons.  In  particular  their  economic  ability  to  £co7iomic  Cooperation 

affect  the  course  of  world  events,  is  the  com-  f.Million  V.H.  dollar  equivalent.!;] 

blnation  of  their  rate  of  Increase  in  output 
per  man  and  the  rise  In  their  employment 
Indexes  as  reported  by  the  United  Nations. 
Combining  these  two  factors  yields  a  fair 
working  estimate  of  the  growth  in  aggregate 
output  of  the  Communist  economies.  This 
calculation  is  presented  below  for  five  Com- 
munist countries: 


Indicated    output.    5    Communi.'<t    countries 
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It  Is  not  to  be  overlooked,  meanwhile,  that 
the  leading  countries  in  the  Soviet  orbit  an- 
nounced the  following  growth  objectives  for 
1960  as  compared   with    1959 

Planned   growth   in   national   product 
il960   over   1959) 

Percent 

Bulgaria --     •  21.5 

Mainland  China 23.0 

Czechoslovakia 6.0 

Hungary 9  0 

Poland-- 5.  7 

Rumania 12.  5 

US.S.R 9.0 

This  acceleration  of  economic  growth 
carries  with  It,  as  a  natural  consequence. 
a  large  Increase  in  foreign  trade  both  among 
the  Communist  nations  and  between  these 
countries,  the  Industrialized  free  world,  and 
the  underdeveloped  nations.  The  total  for- 
eign trade  turnover  of  the  leading  Commu- 
nist countries,  expressed  as  a  percent  of 
1957,  has  changed  as  follows: 

Foreign    trade    turnover.    8    Communist 
countries 

|i;i."=KMi! 
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Transactions  with  Europe  in  percent  total 
Communist  trade  with  non-Communist 
world 
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Commu- 
nist 
exports 

Commu- 
nist 
imports 

1957 

1958 

55.7 
54.1 
57.2 

.VJ.  I 
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5*1  6 

The  total  volume  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  nations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  Is  still  trifling  compared  with  the 
trading  transactions  of  the  industrialized 
Western  nations,  a  fact  which  gives  the  West 
unquestioned  advantage  In  any  outright  eco- 
nomic competition  between  the  two  systems, 
should  the  West  bestir  Itself  with  a  sense  of 
urgency. 

Foreign  trade,  1958-59.  12  industrialized  non- 
Communist  nations 
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'  Bern-lux,  Denmark,  France.  West  nemiany.  Italy 
Nt'llierluni],*.  Norway.  .Sweden,  and  riiiii'd  Km;;iloiii' 

Our  primary  concern  Is  with  the  nations 
of  the  free  world,  with  an  emphasis  upon 
the  more  backward  among  them  but  with 
an  equal  concern  with  elevation  of  the 
living  standards  and  the  levels  of  Industrial 
culture  of  all. 

In  these  terms,  there  is  as  yet  little  to 
fear  from  economic  interference  by  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Soviet-bloc  exports  to  non-Communist 
industrialized  countries  in  1959  constituted 
only  2.3  percent  of  the  total  Imports  of  these 
countries:  Sovlet-bloc  Imports  in  1959  repre- 
sented only  2.3  percent  of  the  aggregate  ex- 
ports of  the  non-Communist  industrialized 
countries.  The  Soviet-bloc  commerce  with 
Asia  (other  than  mainland  China).  Africa, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  the  Near 
East  is  an  equally  insignificant  proportion 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  these  areas. 


The  di\  islon  of  Soviet  exports  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment  is  evidence  of  this,  as 
taken  from  official  Soviet  reports; 

Volum.e  of  exports  of  Soviet  machinery  and 
equipment  (excluding  sets  of  equipment 
for     complete     enterprises)     to    capitalist 

count  rirs 

iio  uiiliioiib  ui  ruljk-s     I 
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The  conclusion  is  therefore  warranted  that 
whatever  steps  may  be  taken  by  the  Western 
World  to  promote  industry,  trade,  and  com- 
merce In  the  backward  non-Communist 
regions  of  the  globe  need  not  be  motivated 
by  major  fears  of  imminent  Communist  eco- 
nomic penetration  of  major  dimension. 
There  has  been  such  penetration,  and  more 
is  surely  to  be  expected  In  general,  how- 
ever, and  despite  the  growth  in  economic 
might  of  the  Soviet  system,  the  West  still 
has  an  almost  clear  field  as  concerns  the 
fostering  of  Industry  In  backward  areas. 

Therefore,  the  motivation  of  the  countries 
associated  In  NATO  towards  practical  en- 
couragement of  economic  acceleration  in 
backward  count-'ies  need  not,  In  general,  be 
of  a  paramilitary  character.  The  motive 
may  be  political,  but  this  In  the  sense  that 
economic  acceleration  under  conditions  of 
freedom  is  itself  a  refutation  of  the  Soviet 
ideology.  With  the  exception  of  sp>ecific 
products  at  specific  times  (e.g.,  aluminum. 
p>etroleum  I  we  need  not  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  accelerating  the  economies  of  less 
favored  countries  on  the  ground  of  fear  of 
an  Imminent  large  increase  of  Soviet  imports 
to   these  regions. 

The  real  threat  in  the  underdeveloped  re- 
gions is  far  more  subtle  and  certainly  more 
dangerous.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  Communist  countries  were 
themselves  until  recently  backward  coun- 
tries. These  backward  areas  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  are  rapidly  being  brought  to  a  high 
degree   of   industrial   sophistication. 

Meanwhile,  the  backward  areas  outside  the 
Soviet  bloc,  associated  historically  and  In 
terms  of  trade  with  the  Western  alliance, 
are  showing  a  far  slower  rate  of  economic 
development  than,  for  example.  Siberia  and 
even  than  mainland  China  despite  Its 
famine. 

Should  these  disparate  rates  of  growth 
continue,  the  non-Communist  nations  of 
Asia.  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica would  soon  perceive  that  the  promise  of 
economic  acceleration  lies  not  with  the  West 
but  In  fact  with  the  Soviet. 

No  amount  of  talking  can  alter  this.  What 
Is  required  is  positive  action  by  the  highly 
Industrialized  West  to  help  the  backward 
countries  advance  economically  and  in  their 
social  standards. 

The  contributions  made  by  the  West  so 
far  have  been  inadequate,  ill  timed,  discon- 
tinuous, and — for  the  most  port — insufficient 
even  to  overcome  the  shEirp  relative  decline 
of  the  world  prices  received  by  the  primary 
proditfts  producing  countries,  which  are 
maln^  backward  countries,  in  their  ex- 
changes for  manufactured  Items  produced  in 
the  West. 

The  political  battle  of  the  West  with  the 
Soviet  is  thus  being  lost  not  because  of  what 
the  Soviet  is  doing  but  because  of  what  the 
West    is   not  doing. 

It  has  not  as  yet  established  a  sound  Inter- 
national machinery  for  the  supplying  of 
needed  long-term  credits  to  encourage  both 
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Industrial  production  and  personal  con- 
sumption In  establlAhed  backward  nations, 
let  alone  the  nations  newly  coming  Into 
being. 

Continuity  of  credit  provision  and  tech- 
nical guidance,  uninfluenced  by  the  momen- 
tary policies  or  difficulties  of  Individual 
governments  among  the  industrialized 
countries,  are  prerequisite  to  assistance  to 
backward  regions  toward  their  own  self- 
development  of  their  own  material  and 
human  resources. 

This  has  not  yet  been  created  by  the  West. 
Until  it  is  created,  Soviet  gains  in  the  cold 
war   will   surely   continue. 
PART  n — nmopxAN  steps  toward  solution  of 

THIS     PROBLEM     AND     WHAT     REMAINS     TO     BE 
DONE 

Chapter    II— One    step    toward   solution    of 
econoTnic  imbalance  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  the  European  EconoTnic  Community 
On  March  25,  1957,  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rome    formally    established    the    European 
Economic  Ck^mmunlty,  popularly  termed  the 
Common  Market.    By  July  of  1957,  the  treaty 
had  been  ratified  by  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
the  Federal   Republic  of   Germany,  Prance, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.    Economic  cohe- 
sion of  the  Inner  Six  had  made  Its  start. 

Prime  among  the  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  were: 

(a)  To  establish  the  foundations  of  an 
ever  closer  union  among  the  European 
peoples; 

(b)  To  Insure  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  their  countries  by  common  ac- 
tion In  eliminating  the  barriers  which  divide 
Europe; 

(c)  To  direct  efforts  to  the  essential  pur- 
pose of  Improving  the  living  and  worl^ng 
conditions  of  their  people; 

(d)  To  engage  in  concerted  action  toward 
the  removal  of  existing  obstacles  to  guaran- 
teed steady  expansion  of  the  economies  of 
the  six  nations  and  to  balanced  trade  and 
fair  competition  among  them; 

(e)  To  strengthen  the  xinity  of  these  na- 
tional economies  and  to  insure  their  har- 
monious development  by  reducing  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  the  various  regions 
and  by  mitigating  the  backwardness  of  the 
less  favored; 

(f)  To  contribute  by  means  of  a  common 
commercial  policy  to  the  progressive  aboli- 
tion of  restrictions  on  International  trade; 

(g)  To  confirm  the  solidarity  which  binds 
Europe  and  oversea  countries  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  Insure  the  develop- 
ment of  their  prosperity; 

(h)  To  strengthen  the  safeguards  of  peace 
find  liberty  by  establishing  this  combination 
of  resources  and  by  calling  upon  the  other 
I)eoples  of  Europe  who  share  their  ideal  to 
Join  In  their  efforts. 

Toward  these  ends,  the  signatories  to  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  determined  that  the  prin- 
cipled activities  of  the  Community  should 
Include,  under  a  stated  timing  formula: 

(a)  The  elimination,  as  between  member 
states,  of  ciistoms  duties  and  quantitative 
restrictions  In  regard  to  the  Importation 
ftad  exportation  of  goods,  as  well  as  of  all 
o'-her  measures  with  equivalent  effect; 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a  common  cus- 
toms tariff  and  a  common  commercial  policy 
tC'wards  third  countries; 

(c)  The  abolition,  as  between  member 
states,  of  the  obstacles  to  the  free  move- 
ment of  persons,  services,  and  capital; 

(d)  The  inauguration  of  a  common  agri- 
cultural policy; 

(e)  The  inauguration  of  a  common  trans- 
port policy; 

(f)  The  establishment  of  a  system  in- 
suring that  competition  shall  not  be  dis- 
torted In  the  Common  Market; 

(g)  The  application  of  procedures  which 
shall  make  It  possible  to  coordinate  the 
economic  policies  of  member  states  and  to 


remedy  disequilibriums  in  their  balances  of 
payments; 

(h)  The  approximation  of  their  respec- 
tive municipal  law  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  the  functioning  of  the  Common  Market; 

(1)  The  creation  of  a  European  social 
fund  in  (X'der  to  improve  the  possibilities 
of  employment  for  workers  and  to  contribute 
to  the  raising  of  their  standard  of  living; 

(J)  The  establishment  of  a  European  In- 
vestment Bank  intended  to  facilitate  the 
economic  expansion  of  the  Community 
through  the  creation  of  new  resources; 

(k)  The  association  of  oversea  countries 
and  territories  with  the  Community  with  a 
view  to  increasing  trade  and  to  pursuing 
Jointly  their  effort  toward  economic  and 
social  development. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  in  814  A.D.,  a  concerted 
effort  has  begun,  free  from  the  dominance 
of  military  authority,  and  from  the  terri- 
torial ambitions  of  princelings  and  empires, 
based  solely  upon  the  will  of  nations  to  at- 
tain a  common  end  of  peaceful  progress,  to 
unite  Europe  economically  with  a  view  to 
the  ultimate  political  federation  of  its  na- 
tions. 

As  concrete  steps  to  the  realization  of 
these  objectives  the  Community  developed 
plans  for  the  removal  of  trade  barriers  among 
its  members  in  three  stages  of  4  years  each; 
any  of  the  three  stages  to  be  prolonged  if 
necessary  but,  even  with  prolongation,  all 
internal  customs  barriers  and  quota  restric- 
tions to  be  removed  within  the  Community 
within  15  years.  At  the  end  of  the  transition 
period,  the  Community  will  have  eliminated 
all  tariffs  among  Community  members,  and 
will  have  replaced  its  members'  existing  tar- 
iffs on  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  a  single  external  tariff. 

On  January  1,  1959,  the  first  10  percent 
reduction  in  tariffs  among  the  six  was  m.-ide, 
followed  by  a  second  reduction  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  tariff  on  each  product  on  July  1. 
A  third  reduction  of  10  percent  was  effected 
by  December  31.  1960.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  fourth  reduction  of  10  percent  scheduled 
for  December  31,  1961.  be  doubled,  producing 
a  total  50  percent  reduction  in  tariffs  among 
the  six  by  the  close  of  1961,  putting  the  pro- 
gram of  tariff  elimination  3  years  ahead  of 
the  treaty  timetable. 

Chapter  III — Accomplishments  of  the 
Common  Market 

The  August  1960  bulletin  from  the  Euro- 
pean Community  reports  that  "The  results 
of  the  opening  of  the  frontiers  to  competi- 
tion have  been  raore  spectacular  than  hoped 
for.  In  1959,  the  value  of  trade  between 
the  six  countries,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding periods  of  1958.  rose  by  16  per- 
cent in  the  second  quarter,  22  percent  In  the 
third,  and  29  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
For  the  whole  year  the  average  was  19  per- 
cent over  1958  and  15  percent  over  1957.  In 
dollar  value,  the  total  of  Intra-Conamunity 
trade  in  1959  was  $8.08  billion,  compared 
with  $6.79  billion  in  1958,  and  $7.03  billion 
in    1957." 

There  were,  it  is  true,  disequalities  in  the 
degree  to  which  member  nations  of  the  Com- 
munity benefited  from  the  quickening  of  In- 
tra-Community  tiade.  In  no  instance,  how- 
ever, was  there  an  Increase  smaller  than  10 
percent  in  exports  to  other  members  in  1959 
compared  with  1958. 

Alport  of  Member  Nations  to  the  Common 
Market  (1959  percentage  change  from 
1958) 

Percent 

Germany +13  1 

Prance _  -.35.  q 

Italy 4-27.  2 

Netherlands -f  is.  6 

Belgium-Luxembourg +10.8 

Total  Oonua  unity +19  0 


The    Common    Market's    Plans    for    Raising 
Living   Standards 

It  is  the  proclaimed  puipose  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  bring  about  a  doubling  of 
its  aggregate  gross  national  product  within 
20  years,  measured  In  constant  prices. 
Briefly,  this  represents  a  3.6-percent  com- 
pound annual  rate  of  growth  in  GNP.  a 
figure  appreciably  below  the  4.3  percent  per 
year  growth  of  West  Germany's  GNP  during 
1957-59  but  substantially  higher  than  the 
annual  average  rate  of  increase  of  3.0  per- 
cent per  year  for  Western  Europe  (Denmark, 
West  Germany.  Finland.  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom)  during  1957-59. 

An  increase  of  100  percent  in  the  Com- 
mon Market's  GNP  in  20  years  does  not  rep- 
resent a  doubling  in  GNP  |>er  capita,  which 
would  be  required  to  attain  in  20  years  a 
standard  of  life  equal  to  that  of  an  American 
today.  It  appears  that  the  population  of 
Western  Europe  is  increasing  at  about  0.8 
percent  per  year,  for  a  possible  17.3  percent 
net  Increase  over  a  20-year  period.  Doubling 
the  Common  Market's  GNP  would  thus  rep- 
resent a  70  5-percent  Increase  in  per  capita 
GNP,  a  very  remarkable  accomplishment  but 
one  which,  if  realized,  would  still  represent 
protracted  deferral  of  Europe's  attaining  per 
capita  standard  of  life  equivalent  to  the 
present  living  standard  of  an  American  citi- 
zen. 

While  meaningful  statistics  are  hard  to 
come  by,  it  appears  necessary,  if  Europe  is 
to  attain  In  20  years  a  per  capita  GNP  equal 
to  that  of  an  American  citizen  at  the  present 
time,  that  Evu-ope's  annual  growth  in  GNP 
must  not  fall  below  4.35  percent  per  year, 
compared  with  the  3.6  percent  per  year 
growth  which  is  spoken  of  so  optimistically. 

Furthermore,  even  though  industrial  re- 
cession characterized  the  United  States 
economy  in  late  1957  to  mld-1958.  there  was 
nevertheless  a  4.7-percent  increase  In  GNP 
during  1957-59.  offset  in  part  by  wi  esti- 
mated 3.4-percent  Increase  in  population;  In 
short,  per  capita  growth  in  GNP  in  the 
United  States  rose  0.65  percent  per  year  dur- 
ing 1957-59.  This  is  a  concededly  unsatis- 
factory rate  of  growth  which  will  certainly 
be  exceeded  in  the  future.  But  should  it 
persist  for  20  years,  it  would  bring  about  a 
13  8-percent  Increeise  in  per  capita  GNP  in 
this  country. 

Consequently,  if  Western  Europe  is  at  some 
future  date  to  develope  a  standard  of  life 
equal  to  that  of  the  average  American  at 
that  same  time  assuming  a  minimal  rate  of 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  this  coun- 
try, this  would  require  that  the  sights  of 
Europe  be  raised  to  a  6  percent  per  annum 
increase  in  its  aggregate  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Even  then.  It  would  take  more  than  20 
years  of  this  goal  to  be  reached  and  longer 
still  if  American  economic  growth  should  ac- 
celerate, as  seems  probable. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  re- 
quired acceleration  in  the  growth  of  per 
capita  gross  national  product  of  Europe  can 
be  achieved  without  depriving  European 
consumers  of  an  appropriate  share  In  the 
increase  of  wealth  foreseen.  The  answer 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  negative  if  Eu- 
rope's capital  resources  alone  are  to  provide 
the  required  stimulus.      " 

Western  Europe,  as  Is  shown  In  the  table 
below,  is  already  investing  a  larger  share  of 
its  GNP  in  investment  goods  than  is  the 
United  States,  a  somewhat  smaller  share  in 
personal  consumption,  and  a  decidedly 
smaller   share   in   government  consumption. 

The  per  capita  standard  of  life  in  Europe, 
while  rising,  is  still  little  more  than  half 
that  of  an  American  today,  and  already 
constitutes  a  smaller  proportion  of  a  smaller 
total  output  of  goods  and  services  than  In 
the  United  States.  The  rate  of  capital 
formation  in  Europe  is  very  high  Eind  could 
not  soon  be  Increased  out  of  domestic  re- 
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sources  without  reducing  still  further  the 
proportionate  element  of  personal  consump- 
tion and /or  the  government  share  In  the 
gross  national  product. 

It,  therefore,  seems  Incontrovertible  that 
creation  of  the  capital  supplies  needed  to 
accelerate  Europe's  rate  of  growth  in  gross 


national  product  must  come  In  part  from 
outside  Europe,  in  part  from  reallocation  of 
Europe's  capital  created  annually  so  as  to 
bring  about  a  large  acceleration  of  growth 
in  the  more  backward  regions  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  a  more  modest  but  nevertheless 
positive  acceleration  in  the  developed  areas. 


Distnhution  of  grosf  national  product,  1957-59,  WcKlcrn  Europe  and  the  Unitrd  States 

(In  percent) 


Oross 
nation  ul 
product 


■Western  Eurupe: 

11*57 

19W..- 

1«6« 

VnltO"!  States: 

1W7..„ 

1S<6« 

lWi« 


100.0 
!«).  0 
100.0 

100.0 
lUU  0 
100.0 


PemorKil 
00  ii.>!U  nip- 
lion 


(A.fj 
fA.7 
(A.:i 

65.1 

67.0 
6G.0 


Govern- 
ment con- 
sumpliun 


I   Biil;inoe 
Fuetl  in-    1  Chaope  in      eii>orts 
vesimeiit   j  inventories  1      over 
lmi>orts 


H.  0 
14.0 
14.2 

17.0 
17.6 
17.1 


19.4 
19.4 
19.7 

16.5 
15.6 
18.0 


I 


1.5 
1.  1 


.3 
-.4 

1.2 


0.  .5 
.8 
.8 

1.1 

.2 

-.4 


Chapter    IV — A    less -encouraging    step    has 

been  formation  of  the  European  Free  Trade 

Association 

On  January  3,  1960,  the  Stockholm  Con- 
vention establishing  the  Eviropean  Free 
Trade  Association  was  signed  by  Austria, 
Denmark.  Norway.  Portugal,  Sweden.  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  United  Kingdom.  Since 
then  Finland  has  become  a  member  of  the 
group.  Increasing  the  Outer  Seven  to  the 
Outer  Eight. 

Thus,  of  the  20  significant  nations  of 
Europe  not  within  the  Soviet  orbit,  6  are 
now  within  the  Common  Market  and  8  In 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association,  leav- 
ing in  all  free  Euroi>e  only  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Turkey.  Spain,  and  Yugoslavia  unembraced 
by  one  or  other  of  ';he  supranational  bodies 
with  Greece  associated  with  but  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Common  Market.  Of  free 
Europe's  estimated  1960  population  of  close 
to  338  million,  only  81  million  are  outside 
the  Common  Market  or  the  EFTA.  The 
Common  Market  alone  embraces  about  166.6 
million  persons  and  EFTA  about  90.3  mil- 
lion; some  76  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  free  Europe  is  already  involved  in  one  or 
other  of  the  two  gre  it  groups. 

Purposes  of  the  EFTA:  The  EFTA 
came  Into  being  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
reluctance  of  Elngland  to  abandon  or  even 
substantially  to  modify  Its  traditional  eco- 
nomic patterns  or  Its  unique  historical  posi- 
tion as  the  center  of  a  worldwide  sjrstem  of 
political  relatlonshli36  based  on  more  con- 
tinuous and  more  ir  timate  association  with 
Africa  and  Asia  than  with  continental 
Europe. 

In  1958,  Britain  sponsored  a  free  trade 
area,  without  supranational  authority  over 
common  economic  policies  and  without 
equalization  of  external  tariffs.  Britain 
hoped  that  this  might  lead  to  multilateral 
actions  eventually  resulting  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  trade  barrleis  among  European  na- 
tions, as  a  gradual  consequence  of  separate 
national  decisions  rather  than  a  result  of  a 
unanimous  policy  secured  by  treaty  with  a 
positive  timetable  implemented  through  an 
International  instrument  transcending  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

Falling  In  this,  Britain  took  the  lead  In 
organizing  EFTA,  dec^lgned  to  become,  out- 
side the  Common  Miirket.  a  free  trade  area 
in  manufactured  products  but  not  in  ag^rl- 
cultural  products  a::id  without  a  formal 
political  superstructure.  The  planned  pro- 
gram of  EFTA  is : 

1.  To  eliminate  among  EFTA  nations 
all  tariffs.  Import  quotas,  and  discriminatory 
subsidies  or  governmental  actions  with 
equivalent  effect  by  1970; 

2.  To  eliminate  among  EFTA  nations 
all  export  duties  and  quotas  by  1962; 
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3.  To  establish,  without  erection  of  a 
political  superstructure,  a  means  foi  settle- 
ment of  complaints  and  for  mutual  con- 
sultation. 

The  avowed  purposes  of  EFTA  are  thus 
nonpolitlcal  in  the  supranational  cense  of 
the  term;  they  were.  Indeed.  expre:5sly  de- 
signed to  be  of  that  character,  vhich  Is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  thf  EFTA 
budget  for  1960-61  is  only  $500,000  or  about 
2  percent  of  the  budget  for  the  Common 
Market. 

Certain  tariff  cuts  and  quota  expansions, 
amounting  each  to  20  percent  nevertheless 
came  into  force  only  2  months  aft<;r  EFTA 
was  founded. 

British  reluctance  to  associate  with  the 
Common  Market  persists  even  though  Eng- 
lish internal  pressures  to  merge  EFTA  into 
the  Common  Market  are  growing  obviously 
greater  with  the  passage  of  time.  This  re- 
luctance^i>JTLLta,-^tp  a  certain  degree,  the 
prohJrtiis  of  Integrating  the  British  system 
of -commonwealth  preference  with  the  cor- 
responding and  rival  system  of  French  colo- 
nial and  community  preference.  Of  equal 
weight.  England  has  not  yet  reconciled  her- 
self to  abandoning  massive  supports  to  her 
domestic  agriculture,  a  precondition  to  her 
entry  into  the  Common  Market  with  its 
stress  upon  the  evolution  of  a  common  agri- 
cultural jxjllcy  among  all  Its  members.  She 
has,  as  yet.  found  no  generally  acceptable 
way  to  resolve  the  contradiction  betwt«n  her 
policy  of  Independent  domestic  support  and 
protection  of  her  farming  and  the  Common 
Market's  Intention  to  create  a  single,  stable 
market  with  a  basically  common  level  of 
prices  for  agriculture  In  the  Coinmo:i  Mar- 
ket area. 

Political  reports  nevertheless  suggests  that 
merging  the  Common  Market  and  EFTA 
into  a  single  Coimnon  Market  is  approach- 
ing feasibility,  the  special  clrcmnstaJices  of 
England  contributing  mainly  to  delay  rather 
than  to  permanent  separation  of  tl.e  two 
great  economic  entitles. 

Chapter  V — /nreafmcnt  and  consumptive 
rates.  Common  Market  and  EFTA 
Detailed,  really  comparable  statistics  as  per 
capita  trends  In  grosTnatlonal  product,  pri- 
vate Investment,  and  personal  consumption 
for  each  member  nation  of  the  Common 
Market  and  EFTA  are  not  readily  avail- 
able; even  if  they  were,  definitional  differ- 
ences might  make  them  of  questionable 
reliability.  We  do  possess,  however.  United 
Nations  estimates  of  changes  In  the  com- 
position of  gross  national  product  for  four 
nations  In  each  of  the  Conunon  Market  and 
EFTA,  plus  estimates  of  population  changes 
In  those  countries.  Combining  these  brocMi 
Indicators  provides  some  concept  as  to  the 


relative  rates  of  progress  In  recent  years  In 
private  investment  and  personal  consump- 
tion,   at  constant  prices,   per  head   of  the 

population. 

Changes  in  per  capita  ffro*s  national  product, 
personal  consumption,  and  private  in- 
vestment (1959  over  19S7) 

[In  percent) 

rOXTR  COMMON  MAKKZT  COTTNTOIES 


GNP 

Pei-8on.il 

ponsurap- 

tion 

Private 
invest- 
ment 

France         .  .  

+2.8 

+8.1 

+10.0 

+4.0 

-0.6 
+7.2 
+7  0 
+1.4 

+1.9 

West  Oermany -- 

+  11.8 

Italv - 

N.A. 

.Selberlands 

-6.3 

rOUR    EFTA    COXJNTRIEa 


IVnmark 

Norway 

t-weden 

I'nileU  Kingdom. 


1        +5.5 

+11  0 

+3.4 

+1.4 

+«.l 

+4.4 

+3.2 

+5.3 

+21  I 
-.4 

+14. « 
+5.2 


Significant  disparities  are  displayed  In  the 
rates  of  change  of  these  important  Indicators 
of  the  trends  of  personal  prosperity.  On 
balance,  however,  the  trends  have  been  highly 
encouraging  with  the  exception  of  a  decUne 
in  the  rate  of  private  investment  per  capita 
in  the  cases  of  the  Netherlands  and  Norway, 
each  of  whom  were  affected  by  continued 
recession  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  which 
figure  Importantly  In  their  economies  and  In 
which  some  excess  capacity  existed. 

What  is  apparent  Is  that  European  nations 
heavily  Involved  In  the  base  metals  and  raw 
materials  industries  suffer  to  some  degree  the 
same  relative  enonomlc  disadvantage  as  the 
colonial  and  primary  products -supplying 
countries  of  the  backward  areas  of  the  world. 
Jin  excessive  proportion  of  their  domestic 
capital  Is  Invested  in  raw  materials  indus- 
tries, the  trends  of  whose  terms  of  trade  are 
disadvantageous  viz-a-viz  manufacturing 
industries  which  embody  these  raw  materials 
In  their  finished  products. 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  some  na- 
tions of  Europe,  whether  within  the  Common 
Market  or  the  EFTA,  need  to  enlarge  their 
capital  Investments  in  manuaXacturlng  in- 
dustries other  than  the  production  of  pri- 
mary products.  To  the  degree,  however,  that 
their  domestic  creation  of  investlble  funds 
depends  upon  the  state  of  prosperity  of  their 
base  metals  treatment  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials industries,  the  unsatisfactory  price 
structure  of  the  products  of  these  industries 
directly  limits  ability  to  create  the  capittd 
funds  required  for  ade<iuate  diversification 
of  these  economies. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  the  eco- 
nomically retarded  or  economically  un- 
balanced areas  of  Europe  thus  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  fundamental  problem  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  outside  Europe. 

It  consists.  In  essence,  of  the  shortage  of 
Industrial  capital  with  which  to  create  new 
industrial  complexes  designed  to  relieve 
these  countries  of  dependence  upon  indus- 
tries whose  products  contain  too  small  a 
value  added  by  manufacture.  This  very 
problem  of  Inadequacy  of  present  Investment 
In  capital — creating  industries  aggravates 
and  perpetuates  their  inability  to  effect  a 
successful  transition  to  a  higher  level  of 
industrial  development  and  a  faster  pace  of 
economic  growth. 

In  the  more  advanced  and  less  unbalanced 
national  economies  of  Europe,  the  problem 
Is  of  somewhat  different  character.  As  we 
shall  see,  it  lies  In  the  relative  shortage  of 
consumer  credits,  which  deters  the  transla- 
tion of  human  demand  Into  economic  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  industry — an 
essential  precondition  of  accelerated  eco- 
nomlr  growth  based  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
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people  to  produce  those  products  which,  In 
their  own  Judgment  as  free  citizens,  con- 
tribute most  to  their  economic  welfare. 

Chapter  VI — Consumption  trends  in  Europe 
and  shortage  of  consumer  credit 

Of  major  meaning  are  the  disparities 
which  occurred  In  1959  In  the  relationship  of 
conimmptlon  factors  to  the  European  econ- 
omy. Although  special  circumstances  were 
Influential  In  certain  Instances,  and  cause 
generalizations  to  be  of  questionable  worth. 
It  Ls  a  fact  that  personal  consumption  In 
Europe  rose  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  na- 
tional product  of  the  countries,  and  at  a 
decidedly  slower  rate  than  private  Invest- 
ment which  has  been  very  much  the  history 
of  Europe  over  the  centuries. 

On  the  other  hand,  personal  consumption 
for  consumer  durables  in  Europe  In  1959 
Increased  over  1957  In  greater  degree  than 
national  product  and  even  than  jprlvate  In- 
vestment, Indicating,  what  should  long  have 
been  obvious,  that  the  latent  desire  of  Euro- 
peans for  the  consumer  hard  goods  products 
of  modem  technology  is  potentially  as  vig- 
orous a  factor  In  the  European  economy  as  it 
has  been  In  the  American  economy  for  the 
pasn  40  years. 

Changes  in  gross  national  product,  total 
personal  consumption  and  personal  con- 
sumption of  durables  (8  European  coun- 
tries; 1959  over  1957) 

I  In  [KTCeut] 


Kingdom  by  the  liberalization  of  personal 
credit;  In  Norway  by  some  drain  on  foreign 
exchange  reserves. 

In  all  instances,  the  major  limitation  on 
durables  consumption  was,  or  had  recently 
been,  restriction  on  credit  imposed  either  by 
Inadequacy  of  consumer  credit  as  in  Ger- 
many during  the  ye:irs  of  reconstruction  and 
the  strong  postwar  drive  toward  exports 
and  the  hardening  of  credit  and  currency, 
or  by  a  dangerous  foreign  exchange  situa- 
tion as  in  England.  Denmark,  and  in  France 
before  the  revaluation  of  the  currency. 

bat  whether  the  credit  weakness  has  lam 
In  absence  of  a  sound  and  functioning  in- 
strumentality for  .ssuing  and  discounting 
consumer  paper.  g;overnmental  actions  to 
Induce  capital  inflow  by  maintaining  arti- 
flcially  high  interest  rates  which  automat- 
ically limit  the  extension  of  domestic 
credits,  or  simple  lack  of  foreign  exchange 
and  fear  of  deterioration  of  the  exchange 
position,  the  one  consumer  factor  limiting 
personal  consumption  of  d\irables  in  Europe 
has  been  and  remains  the  shortage  of  am- 
ple consumer  creclt  managed  In  such  a 
way  as  not  to  Injure  the  nations'  balances 
of  trade  and  exchange  reserves 

One  may  generalize  that  there  has  not 
as  yet  been  unlver:;al  abandonment  in  Eu- 
rope of  social  poll'ies  (personal  credit  re- 
strictions, import  and  exp<irt  quotas, 
prohibitory  purcha>e  taxes  i  designed  to  in- 
hibit consumption  For  whatever  reasons, 
good  or  bad,  limitation  of  consumer  ex- 
penditure on  durat)les  continues  to  cliarac- 
terize  the  Europe;in  economy  In  general. 
It  is  this  fact.  abo\e  any  other,  which  con- 
tinues to  limit  the  expansion  of  Europe's 
economy. 

Provision  of  adequate  credit,  without 
draining  foreign  exchange  reserves,  to  both 
consumers  and  producers,  through  the  in-  . 
termediary  of  a  supranational  banking  In- 
strument designee,  Ui  that  end,  would 
contribute  more  to  acceleration  of  Europe's 
development  than  iill  the  sacrifices  the  peo- 
Wlth  the  exception  of  the  United  King-  P^e  of  Europe  are  now  called  upon  to  make 
dom.    there   was    a    general    relationship    In  It  would  give  people  something  to   work 

Europe  between  the  rate  of  Increase  in  con-  for,  a  reward  for  effort,  a  hope  to  be  real- 
simiption  of  consumer  durables  and  total  Ized  in  their  own  time,  in  place  of  an  in- 
growth In  national  product.  In  the  case  of  definitely  deferred  promise  that  some  vague 
Denmark,  this  is  less  obviously  the  case  since  and  undefined  good  may  eventually  come 
much  of  the  increase  In  durables  consump-  from  sacrifices  dem mded  of  the  peojile  now. 
tlon    was    financed   by   deterioration    of    its 

p  4  RT     Til 

foreign  exchange  balance  to  purchase  dura- 
bles which  were  mainly  Imported.  Chapter     VII— The    basic    problem     oj     the 

The  situation  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  backward  countries 
quii;€  different.    In  October  1958,  the  British  According  to  "The  State  of  Food  and  Agri- 
Government  abolished,  after  progressive  re-  culture.    1960,"   compiled   and    published    by 
laxatlon,  a  number  of  hire-purchase  restric- 
tions which  had  minimized  the  proportion  Color i<  riml  protein  ronte 

at  personal  cons\imption  going  to  durables. 

The  result  was  an  explosive  buying  of  con- 
suaier  durables  by  the  British  public,  lead- 
ing to  a  partial  relntroductlon  of  restric- 
tion on  hire-purchase  in  April  1959. 

It  grows  apparent,  therefore,  that  consum- 
ers  In   Europe  are   In   no   way  different  as 

regards  their  conscious  demand  for  prod- 
ucts than  consumers  In  the  United  States.  New  Zoalun-I 

Their  insistence  upon  automobiles  and  other      Kr.^n'^>'"' " 

hard  goods  Is  no   less  than   In   the   United  i:nitoil  .states 

States.    'Where  artificial  restrictions,  Imposed      iS"f''"''''^il.---: - 

by  the  public  authority  as  in  England,  cause  west%lerm:u\y!"''l.';;^'--l]l]^"i;'""^ 

abnormally  low  ratios  of  the  national  prod-  Notherluinl.s -.. 

uct  to  go  to  the  purchase  of  consumer  hard  t'nitetl  Arab  Republic.-. 

goods,  this  indicates  no  lack  of  human  de-  South  \tricii'''[[iy.l^\[.l\^l[\[[[][[\\[\\\i\\ 

sire    for    such    Items.      It    Indicates    merely      Morocco _ 

that  this  desire  is  suppressed  and  thwarted,     j*'''"' -  

perhaps  for  good  reason,  more  probably  be-  .Mexico]. !"]!!^-"^^l^'Il]]""!!!imi"IlIl^I! 

cause   of  Incorrect   appraisal   of   what   It   is      Venezucia 

that  makes  an  economy  grow.  j^^'^"** 

In  the  Instances  of  West  Germany,  Italy,  v  Ecuador... !!]11I"""'""""'""""""I! 

the    Netherlands,   and   Sweden,     the   strong  ^'akistan 

rise    in    consumption     of    durables    during      ^n,[/°" 

1957-58    was   financed    In    part    by    the    in-  Philippine. ]]!]i]]"]"""!""""I]!!I]!i; 

crease  In  the  national  product;  in  the  United 
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the  Food   and   Agricultural  Organization   of 
the  United  Nations: 

Food  and  population  are  two  of  the  cru- 
cial determinants  of  the  future  of  mankind 
Freedom  from  hunger  In  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  world,  however,  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  regaining  or  maintaining  pre- 
war levels  of  per  capita  production  and  con- 
sumption. For  most  of  the  people  of  these 
countries  these  levels  were  far  too  low.  both 
in  quantity  and  dietary  value.  Much  great- 
er Increases  in  food  production  in  these  re- 
^lon.s  are  needed  before  any  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  stamping  out  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  But  Increased  food  produc- 
tion must  gcj  hand  in  hand  with  general  eco- 
nomic developments  so  that  consumers  can 
afford  the  additional  food  and  the  better 
quality  food  they  need.  Without  higher 
levels  of  Income.  Indeed,  this  increased  food 
production  is  unlikely  ever  to  materialize 
All  too  frequently  extreme  rural  poverty  and 
lack  of  credit,  except  at  usurious  rates  of 
interest,  prevent  the  great  majority  of  farm- 
ers from  adijptlni;  improved  practices,  even 
if    they    are    aware    of    them  " 

This  hunger  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
relieved  only  temporarily  by  donations,  and 
even  tlien  but  Infrequently,  makes  It  im- 
possible for  flourishing  Industries  and  thriv- 
ing economies  to  be  developed  without 
radical  change  In  the  agricultural  status.  So 
much  Is  this  the  case  that  the  ref>ort  cited 
continues:  "In  general  the  impact  of  the 
striking  advances  in  agricultural  science  in 
this  century  has  so  far  been  largely  confined 
to  Nortli  America,  Europe,  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  In  these  regions  agricultural 
yields  and  productivity  have  arisen  rapidly 
since  the  war,  In  some  countries  so  fast  as 
to  ha\e  led  to  the  accumulation  of  surplus 
stocks.  In  the  less-developed  regions,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Increased  production  so  far 
achieved  has  come  primarily  from  an  en- 
largement of  the  cultivated  area,  and  for 
most  products  the  potential  contribution 
from  higher  yields  and  productivity  has  as 
yet  scarcely  been  tapped.  To  release  this 
Immense  potential  is  the  central  task,  not 
only  of  FAO.  but  also  of  the  agricultural 
department.s  and  ministries  of  every  one  of 
the  less  developed  countries  " 

It  is  not  possible  for  statistics  to  convey 
the  human  meaning  of  the  literal  hunger 
of  whole  nations,  nor  of  the  depths  of  de- 
privation outside  the  urban  centers  of  even 
some  countries  now  embarked  on  the  road  to 
progress.  For  what  they  can  convey,  how- 
ever, the  following  United  Nations  statistics 
of  per  capita  availability  of  food  supply  In 
various  countries  should  be  studied. 
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Several  facts  are  mnde  apparent  by  this  This  Is  the  task,  the  central  taak,  of  our  special   circrunstancea  of  lot:al  climate,  soil 

tabulation:  time.      Beside   it,    all   other   problems   pale,  chemistry,  water  supply,  adjacence  to  trans- 

(ai   On   the  whole,   the  countries  of  low  The  peoples  of  the  earth  are  no  longer  Ig-  portation.   and   other   factors   affecting    the 

protein    diet,    especlall'^   of    animal    protein,  norant  about  the  needlessness  of  their  high  optimum  choice  of  crops  by  regions; 

are  also  countries  deficient  In  calorie  Intake  mortality    rates.     Nor    do   they    concede    as  'd)    To   finance,  once  land  acquisition   Is 

In  the  dally  diet  of  the  people.     The  popu-  someihlng   fated   that   the   span   of    life    of  underway,  the  purchase  for  cooperative  and 

lation    of    these    counirles    does    not    suffer  the  man  of  Africa,  or  of  Asia  or  South  Amer-  private  use  of  modern  farm  equipment,  seed, 

from  lack  of  discrimination  in   Its  diet;    It  lea.  shall  be  shorter  by  far  than  the  years  of  fertilizers,  and  crop  storage  and  transporta- 

Is  literally  hungry,  for  calories  and  proteins  Western  man.  tlon  facilities,   on   terms   permitting   repay- 

jj.jjp  What    common    hmnanlty   claims    as    our  ment  of  the  capital   sums  and  payment  of 

(b)    The  dally  diet  o:"  such  swarming  pop-  central  moral  problem,  that  the  peoples  of  interest  out  of  some  part  of  the  increased 

ulations  as  India,  for  c:tample.  Is  so  low  that  the  backward  regions  shall  quickly  advance  production  from  the  soil; 

although   her   population    is   2.3   times   that  In  economic  and  social  status,  politics  poses  (e>    To    establish    a    system    ol    incentive 

of  the  United  States,  lier  total  dally  calorie  as  an  Imperative.     For  if  these  people  are  not  prices,   where   judged  necessary   by  the   na- 

intake  is  only  1.3  times  that  of  the  United  helped  to  progress   peacefully  and   quickly,  tlonal  and  regional  authorities,  to  jrield  rising 

States-   her  animal  protein  only  48  percent  they  will  endeavor  to  progrscs  violently  and  cash  bonuses  to  farmers  in  return  for  their 

of  that  of  the  United  States:   and  her  total  overnight.  achieving  or  surpassing  socially  established 

dally  protein  intake  orly  1.1  times  the  dally  Chapter  IX— What  must  be  done?  objectives  as  to  gross  output  of  specific  farm 

protein  con.^un.ptlan   of  the  United   States.  ^^  ^^,.^                ^^  statement  of  a  United  ^[a^SS^foc^^ttemv  '^"^  ^"'''  """"  ''"      ' 

(c,   The     population     of     the     backward  ^^^^^         [^       ^^^  .,^jj  ^  frequently  ex-  ^^T^hna^S   over  lonR-term  repa^ment 

countries    tends,    the    tabulation    shows,    to  ,  rp„„  r„r«i  no vprtv -ind  lack  nf  credit  excpnt  '       To  nnance.  over  long  term  repaj  .meni 

increase  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  ad-  ^t  '^  J.^^^J/",!  r3^Tln"rest    prel'enTtJe  ^ST,"^^  oTlnSreT  uT  coS'tiu^t^r^oi 

:^rc'rca?'ng°r  gen?ln"'co'S5it  on  ofpop^J-  ^^^^  ^^^-^^^  °^  ^— ^  '^^  ^'°P^'"^  '^l  "o^s,  'hlJh.ts'do^fng^and'SS^f^JuTti^. 

Stn^pJi'^e  'upon 'th%°'means  °of  "^sSi-  f--<?,  ^STrr^enonTtaL'^J^thlr  ■  ^""'  °'  ^^  °"^"  T^'  °J  ^^^^^  ^*  *^^'  "t 

,  f^r,,-..  tnem         inis  report  states  lurtner.  trlcts  and  the  market  centers,  so  as  to  create 

^^^^ce.  ••Insecurity  of  tenure  often  leaves  them  no  ^^  prerequisite  physical  condlUons  for  the 

Chapter  VUI—PopvLition  pressures  uill  rer,!   inducement  to  Improve  their  holdings,  transition     from     nonlncentlve     Bubslstence 

grow  worse,  not   better  while  In  many  cases  the  conditions  of  tenure  farming  to  incentive  market  farming; 

It  Is  the  common  experience  of  all  coun-  are  such  that  the  farmer  himself  can  count  ^^■^  ^^  finance  the  development  of  pel- 
tries that  Introductloa  of  sanitation,  care  on  only  a  fraction  of  any  additional  return  ^xi&\  skills  and  the  entry  into  private 
of  pregnant  women,  ar.d  modern  treatment  from  an  Increase  in  output.  Moreover,  in-  business  by  mdivlduals  for  the  supply,  main- 
of  childhood  diseases  bring  about  a  drastic  adequate  and  sometimes  inequitable  market-  tcnance.  and  repair  of  vehicles,  farm  equip- 
fall  In  Infant  mortality  and  a  sharp  increase  Irg  systems,  together  with  uncertain  and  ment,  seed  and  fertilizer.  In  order  to  stimu- 
In  the  younger  aged  elements  of  the  popu-  sharply  fluctuating  farm  prices,  often  make  ^^  extension  of  such  essential  services  by 
lation.  **  hazardous  for  a  farmer  to  increase  his  pro-  providing  strong  personal  IncenUves  to  prl- 

Youngsters  are  consumers,  not  producers,  ductlon  for  sale.  •  •  •  The  establithmcnt  of  y,^^  persons  to  cooperate  In  raising  the  pro- 
Consequently,  Introduction  of  elementary  targets,  the  allocaUon  of  Investment  re-  ductlvitv  and  general  prosperity  of  now  back- 
Improvements  leading  to  reduction  in  Infaht  sources,  or  even  the  working  out  of  detailed  ^^^  regions. 

mortality  increases  the  number  of  mouths  schemes  for  land  reclamation,  for  irrigation  Ivdustwal  Devklopmxnt 
to  be  fed  at  a  more  ripld  rate  than  prlml-  or  for  the  provision  of  increased  supplies  of  JT  ^  I»vE.opM«rr 
tlve  agriculture  can  expand,  creating  the  Improved  planting  material,  fertilizers,  and  It  shall  be  the  long-range  objecjye,  of  a 
need  for  advances  In  a  jrlcultural  technology  other  aids  to  Increased  production,  are  essen-  developed  credit  system  for  the  acceleration 
'  nd  mct'iods  *''^'-  "^"^  ''^  themselves  are  not  enough.  They  of  economic  development  of  backward  coun- 
''  Evidences  of  the  drastic  reduction  In  child  wlP  have  only  a  fraction  of  their  potenUal  tries,  to  provide  credits  up  to  50  years  for  the 
mortality  which  follow  modernization  are  effect  unless  means  are  found  of  enlisting  development  of  manufacturing  Industry  and 
«h,.ndam  In  Puerto  Rico  for  example,  the  cooperation  of  thousands,  often  millions,  the  exte -sion  of  raw  materials  production. 
STmprovementrhfve  so  raSr?he  of  farmers.  This  in  turn  Implies  building  Such  credits  shall  be  advanced  with  the 
chances  of  survival  aft.;r  birth  that  mortality  up  an  eilective  administrative  apparatus,  followiag  concepts  in  mind: 
ofcnndi^n  l^der  1  year  of  age  has  been  re-  official  and  nonofflclal,  reaching  down  to  the  (a)  Industrial  credits  shall  be  granted  in 
SucS?^mU3Tp^r^S^llvrbh?hslnl940  farmers  themselves,  for  the  proper  Imple-  conjunction  with  agricultural  credits,  in  such 
to\T2  oer  1000  in  n58  The  total  death  mentation  of  projects  of  extension,  farm  a  way  as  to  insure  that  sudden  enlarge- 
rate  in  KiertHlco  ia^  been  reduced  from  credit,  marketing,  etc.  It  implies  also  that  ment  of  the  urban  activities  sHall  not  hn- 
ifl4  ner  1000  Of  the  ooDulatlon  In  1940  to  In  mai.v  less-developed  ^countries  economic  pose  Inflationary  burdens  by  increasing  the 
Jg  iri958  The  num^rof  mrth.^per  yea?  and  s.^'lal  measures  are  necessary  to  give  money  demand  for  farm  produce  without  a 
hL  risen  bv  5  4  r^rc^nT  In  the  V^gin  Is-  farmers  greater  Incentives  to  increase  food  corresponding  or  greater  Increase  in  supply 
Sd^  fnfant  monamf  before  tL  aS  Of  1  production  for  the  market."  of  foodstuffs  from  local  agriculture: 
le^  hi^  f a  le^  fi^m'  IseTper  l.cS  1  ve  In  summary,  the  first  essential  steps  to-  (b,  Emphasis  In  approved  development 
b^hs  m  1940  to  4^3  in  19M  This  Is  a  ward  alleviation  of  the  poverty  of  backwaM  programs  for  which  long-term  loans  are  au- 
^nVt^  which  can  be  expected  to  be  re-  countries  consists  In  the  transformation  of  thorized  shall  be  on  Increasing  the  value 
^It^in  all  countries  in  the  first  stages  crude  subsistence  farming  into  a  developed  added  through  manufacture  based  on  the 
T^^iiprr^i^itl^  fivstem  of  produce  for  market.  uUlization  of  local  materials.  In  brief,  a 
*7V^tw^  the  broad  reelons  of  the  earth  'in  turn,  such  a  transformation  requires,  maximum  consideration  shall  be  tiie  de- 
^,^«mrTtel  Lr  TS^  of^e  PopufSor^  among  other  things,  provision  of  ample  velopment  of  local  industries  capable  of  maxi- 
^refen  a  ZZrTot'^^l^n  no^eSn^  credlt%o  achieve  tlTe  following:  mum  creation  of  capital  through  transforma- 
ble/ d-fferfnt  from  Sre^  calorie  (a)  Low-Interest  financing  of  farm  Im-  tlon  of  local  materials  and  labor  into  finished 
ar^Drolem  rntie^i-r^Ison  pH^  day  provement^  so  as  to  raise  the  productivity  products.  This  will  serye  the  triple  pur- 
and  protein  Intake  p«r  person  per  uay.  h^  ^^^^  ^^^^  guaranteeing  the  farmer  a  poses  of  local  development  of  mdusuial 
Death  rates  per  1.000  population  substantial    personal    benefit    from    his    im-  skills;  reducUon  of  the  need  to  import  for- 

North     Africa 26  provement  of  farming  methods;  eign  manufactures:   and  the  creaUon  of  an 

Tropical  and  southern  Africa 25  ^^)  Sunply  of  capital  for  land  acquisition,  export  potential  capable  of  turning  mate- 
North  America 9  for  resale  on   time  payments  to   individual  rials,   labor,   capital,   and    value   added    into 

Central  America 15  f.^rmcrs  or  to  cooperative  groups  of  farmers,  foreign  exchange  Instead  of  prunary  de- 
South     America 17  ^j   jands    now   farmed    on    insecure    and,  or  pendence  upon  the  export  of  raw  materials 

Southwest    Asia 17  inequitable  tenure,  or  now  farmed  on  terms  with  their  small  content  of  value  added; 

South-central    Asia 23  ^.^ich  deprive  the  grower  of  real  Incentive  (c)   Especial    attention    shall    be    paid    to 

Southeast  Asia 26  to  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  extend  supranational  economic  development  in- 
East  Asia 19  his  cultivated  acreage,  to  plant  crops  re-  eluding  creaUon  of  energy  resources  for  trans- 
Northern  and  Western  Europe 11  quiring    more    than    one    season    for    their  mission  across  national  frontiers  to  adjoin- 

Central  Europe H  maturation,    or   to    Introduce   market   crops  ing    countries.     Equally,     the    development 

Southern  Europe 10  j^    addition    to    or    Instead    of    subsistence  plans  of  geographical  neighbors  amon«  coun- 

Oceania         9  crops"  tries,  or  compatible  economies,  shall  be  har- 

T^    ia   .iP<^r    not   onlv    that    Quantity   and  (o' To  establish,  where  deemed  desirable  monlzed  to  some  extent  through  joint  loans 

n      Ht^nfm<.thave^fdi?ectSSneuSn  by    the    local    ministries    and    public    au-  for  common  developments  or  through  sepa- 

quAllty  of  f,'^^  ^f  ^f  '\"f,^\^*  f*.^-^^^^^  Monties    central  buying  agencle^  for   farm  rate  loans  to  each  country  for  separate  phases 

of  ff^d  available  to  the  people  and  In  addl-  uce,  and  to  secure  such  concentration  and  or  and  lacking   a  <»»^"*°«- .''*  °*^«°^L.™*; 

SSvemint  „niS?e°us  the  whole  people  ot  .  country  and  to  th.  of  the  amher  re«>uroe.  o<  th.  fimt  conntr. 
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and  to  foster  a  paper  manufacturing  Indus- 
try m  the  second,  as  separate  phases  of  a 
comznon  project  or  as  simple  supplier-cus- 
tomer relations; 

(d)  It  shall  be  a  prime  purpose  of  credits 
advanced  that  the  products  of  the  oceans, 
streions,  and  lakes  be  Industrialized  so  as  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  animal  protein  avail- 
able to  the  peoples.  This  would  Involve 
establishment  of  treatment  plants,  refrigera- 
tion capacity  In  both  manufacture  and  trans- 
portiitlon,  and  the  development  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace  of  means  of  communication 
and  transportation  between  the  interior,  the 
coast;,  and  urban  centers  now  existing  or 
which  may  come  into  being; 

(e)  The  credit  policies  shall  emphasize 
creation  of  an  artisan  class  of  independent 
busLaessmen,  profiting  from  their  own  ener- 
gies and  skills  devoted  to  solution  of  a 
social  problem  of  economic  acceleration  from 
the  exploitation  of  national  resources  and 
social  opportunity  and  not  from  the  exploi- 
tation of  man; 

(f )  Industrial  credits  shall  be  as  varied  as 
the  needs,  but  In  no  instance  shall  consist 
of  gifts  nor  of  relief  projects  which  shall  be 
reserved  to  national  governments  and  inter- 
national relief  agencies  as  their  proper 
sphere  of  concern; 

(g)  All  loans  extended  shall  be  of  a  nature 
calcxilated  to  be  self-liquidating  over  agreed 
and  realistic  periods  of  time; 

(h)  Principal  and  Interest  of  industrial, 
social,  or  agricultural  development  loans 
shall  be  guaranteed  obligations  of  the  na- 
tioniU  governments  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries; whether  such  loans  shall  have  been 
made  directly  to  the  governments,  to  pri- 
vate parties  national  to  these  countries,  or 
to  quasi-public  bodies  of  a  national  or  su- 
pranational character; 

(1)  To  qualify  for  a  development  loan,  the 
borrower  shall  secure  the  required  govern- 
mental guarantee  of  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest  through  whatever  instrumental- 
ity Is  agreed  upon  by  the  lender  and  the 
country  of  the  borrower; 

( J )  To  Insure  security  of  principal  and  pay- 
ment of  Interest,  contracting  parties,  includ- 
ing in  all  cases  the  national  government  of 
the  borrower,  shall  agree  that  all  disputes 
shall  be  arbitrated  by  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  whose  decision  shall  be 
binding  on  all  concerned. 

Summary 

Effectively  handled,  provision  of  adequate 
long-term  credits  on  sound  banking  prin- 
ciples would  be  the  most  expeditious  and 
most  fruitful  way  of  accelerating  the  pace 
of  development  of  the  economies  of  back- 
ward countries. 

One  principal  feature  of  the  world  today 
is  the  growing  disequality  in  capital  re- 
sources as  between  advanced  and  backward 
peoples.  To  ameliorate  this  disequality  by 
providing  the  initial  capital  ImpeTOs  to  eco- 
nomic development  of  less  favored  countries 
is  (iconomlcally  sound,  morally  imperative, 
and  politically  wise. 

Aa  yet,  the  capacity  to  assist  in  the  re- 
quired economic  acceleration  by  provision 
of  capital  on  a  sound  business  basis  is 
uniquely  a  capability  of  the  West.  It  is  a 
factor  in  our  strength  which  has  not  yet 
been  employed  adequately,  and  this  because 
the  issue  of  economic  acceleration  of  back- 
ward areas  has  not  so  far  been  posed  in 
terras  of  the  mutual  self-interest  of  lenders 
and  borrowers. 

Ic  has  been  confused  with,  and  has  been 
an  ingredient  of,  relief  programs,  military 
assistance,  political  support  and  interven- 
tion; and  has  not  yet  been  isolated  as  some- 
thing of  immense  business  value  and  sound- 
nets  to  the  West  and  of  equal  moral,  social, 
and  economic  value  to  the  underdeveloped 
regions. 

Ability  to  advance  such  credits,  on  sound 
ba^es  and  at  terms  to  satisfy  both  lender 
and  borrower,  is  the  one   indisputably  su- 


perior quality  of  the  West  over  the  Soviet 
It  Is  also  the  one  strength  we  possess  of 
which  we  are  making  little  use  today. 

PAKT    rv A    PLAN    FOR    A    WORLD    BANK    FOR 

ECONOMIC    ACCELERATION 

What  follows  is  presented  as  the  founda- 
tions of  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  credit  mechanism  for  supply- 
ing long-term  capital  to  economically  ad- 
vanced areas  of  the  free  world  whose  pace 
of  growth,  while  positive,  is  nevertheless 
limited  by  Inadequacy  of  capital  at  attractive 
rates  of  interest  and.  of  even  greater  ur- 
gency, for  supplying  medium-term  and  long- 
term  capital  for  the  large-scale  development 
of  agriculture,  raw  materials  resources,  and 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  backward 
countries  outside  the  Soviet   orbit. 

The  suggestions  advanced  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  detail  as  plans  incapable  of  even 
fundamental  refinement.  As  regards  detail, 
the  thoughts  advanced  are  presented  as  a 
basis  for  discussion,  to  provoke  the  widest 
possible  expression  of  views  in  order  that, 
by  a  free  exchange  of  ideas,  a  .sound  and  ac- 
ceptable working  m(?chanlsm  cm  be  agreed 
upon. 

As  regards  principle,  however.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  this  is  not  subject  to  dispute. 
The  most  powerful  v.reapon  in  the  armamen- 
torium  of  the  West  is  its  large  and  Increa.slng 
supply  of  privately  owned  investment  capi- 
tal. To  a  considerable  degree,  that  part 
of  this  private  capital  which  functions  in 
the  international  area  today  concentrates 
itself  in  short-terni  funds,  and  migrates 
swiftly  to  and  from  nations  in  accordance 
with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  interest  rates  and 
actual  or  expected  iorelgn  exchange  quota- 
tions. By  no  means  all  of  these  funds  would 
operate  so  nervously  ii  longer  range  inter- 
national Investment  opportunities,  secure  as 
to  principal  and  gup.ranteed  as  to  an  attrac- 
tive rate  of  return,  were  available  to  them. 

Moreover,  the  very  absence  of  an  attractive 
international  investment  medium  of  these 
qualities  has  tended  to  limit  the  supply  of 
capital  willing,  at  least  In  part,  to  expatriate 
itself  and  to  seek  employment  In  those  ureas 
of  the  free  world  economy  where  the  need 
for  capital  investment  is  greatest  but  where 
political,  social,  or  other  condltlon.s  have 
made  private  investment  hazardous  in  the 
absence  of  a  well -secured  banking  body 
capable  realistically  of  acting  as  guarantor. 

The  World  Bank  for  Economic  Acceleration 
is  proposed  to  meet  these  needs  It  would 
function  as  a  supranational  inve.stnient 
bank,  conducted  according  to  business  pre- 
cepts, providing  self-liquidating  develop- 
ment loans  tc  countries  in  need  of  them 
and  capable  of  their  repayment  over  spans 
of  time  determined  by  individual  circum- 
stances. 

It  would  provide  private  funds  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible,  and  would  gradually 
replace  Government  advances  and  loans 
made  by  advanced  countries  to  backward 
countries  by  private  loans  and  advances  gen- 
erated in  the  personal  capital  sums  of  the 
private  citizens  and  business  enterprises  of 
the  free  world. 

It  is  believed  that  a  soundly  functioning 
World  Bank  for  Economic  Acceleration  would 
importantly  affect  the  social  and  economic 
standards  of  backv.'ard  countries  within  10 
years,  and  would  decisively  transform  their 
economic  capacities  and  their  political  out- 
look and  influence  .ipon  world  events  williln 
20  years. 

With  full  knowl(;dge  that  basic  concepts 
as  novel  as  those  implicit  in  the  World  Bank 
for  Economic  Acceleration  will  without  fall 
lead  to  disputes  and  d  sagreenients.  the 
foundations  of  a  p:an  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  bank  are  presented  below: 

Capitalization 

The  initial  authorized  capital  of  the  World 
Bank  for  Economic  Acceleration  shall  be  10 
billion  U.S.  dollars. 


Of  the  authorized  capital,  one-half,  or  $5 
Dlllion.  shall  consist  of  non-interest-bearing 
50- year  notes  subscribed  by  the  governments 
of  the  NAflf-O  nations,  said  subscriptions  to 
be  in  the  lawful  currencies  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  ut  the  rates  of  exchange  pre- 
vailing on  the  subscription  date. 

Of  the  authorized  capital,  one-half  or  $5 
billion  shall  consist  of  4-percent  notes  of 
varying  maturities  Issued  via  public  sub- 
scription to  private  citizens,  Institutions,  and 
bu.^incss  concerns  domiciled  throughout  the 
free  world. 

Whatever  the  nationality  of  the  private 
subscriber,  his  subscription  shall  be  in  the 
lawful  currencies  of  any  or  all  NATO  coun- 
tries, in  whatever  proportions  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  World  Bank  for  Economic 
Acceleration  shall  from  time  to  time  deem 
appropriate  upon  consultation  with  the 
Treasuries  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

Transition  to  Full  Private  Subscription 

Under  such  conditions  and  at  such  times 
as  are  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Board  of 
Goverr.ors.  the  World  Bank  for  Economic  Ac- 
celeration shall  offer  for  sale  to  private  In- 
vestors throughout  the  free  world  any  or  all 
of  the  $5  billion  of  authorized  non-lnterest- 
bearing  capital  subscribed  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  High  Contracting  Parties. 
Upon  such  sale,  said  non-lnterest-bearlng 
notes  shall  commence  to  bear  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent  per  annum.  Proceeds  of 
such  sale  .'■hall  be  employed  to  retire  the  Ini- 
tial Investment  In  the  Bank,  made  by  the 
Higli  Contracting  Parties,  In  proportion  to 
their  relative  initial  Investments  In  the  non- 
lnterest-bearlng  capital.  Repayment  of  such 
capital  shall  be  In  the  lawful  national  cur- 
rencies and  at  the  rates  of  exchange  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  initial  subscriptions  were 
made 

Tax    Exemption 

All  interest  payments  on  any  and  all  In- 
vestment instruments  Issued  by  the  World 
Bank  for  Economic  Acceleration  shall  be 
exempt,  from  taxation  upon  Income  In  all 
countries  signatory  to  the  treaty  whereby 
the  Bank  shall  be  established.  In  all  coun- 
tries which  subsequently  shall  associate 
themselves  with  the  Bank,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries to  whose  nationals  or  to  whose  Gov- 
ernments loans  are  extended  by  the  Bank  for 
wlaatever  purpose,  and  this  exemption  from 
taxation  upon  income  shall  be  specifically 
secured  by  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  national  laws  empower- 
ing or  requiring  the  governments  of  nations 
to  levy  taxes  upon  capital  gains  upon  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  property  by  their  na- 
tionals, the  Investment  Issues  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  specifically  exempted  from  such 
taxation  upon  capital  gains  In  all  countries 
signatory  to  the  treaty  whereby  the  Bank 
shall  be  established,  in  all  countries  which 
subsequently  shall  associate  themselves  with 
the  Bank,  and  In  all  countries  to  whose  na- 
ti'inals  or  to  whose  governments  loans  are 
extended  by  the  Bank  for  whatever  purpose, 
and  this  exemption  from  taxation  upon  capi- 
tal gains  shall  be  specifically  secured  by 
treaty. 

Guarantees  as  to  Principal  and  Interest 
The  high  contracting  parties  shall  sever- 
ally and  collectively  contract  to  guarantee 
both  principal  and  Interest  of  all  Investment 
Instruments  lawfully  Issued  by  the  Bank  In 
accordance  with  Its  charter  and  with  the 
express  authorization  of  its  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

The  governments  of  all  countries  to 
whom,  or  to  whose  nationals,  loans  are  ex- 
tended by  the  Bank  shall  additionally  guar- 
antee repayment  of  principal  and  payment 
of  Interest  upon  all  such  loans  as  they  fall 
due,  whatever  the  purposes  of  such  loans, 
and  whatever  changes  In  government  may 
have  occurred  subsequent  to  the  signing  of 
the  loan  agreements  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  contracts. 


Said  guarantees  of  repayment  of  face 
amount  of  principal  and  of  payment  of 
agreed  interest  shall  extend  to  all  lawful 
owners  of  the  Investment  Instruments  Issued 
by  the  Bank,  whether  such  owner  shall  be 
the  original  purchaser  ot  these  Instruments 
of  the  Bank  or  shall  be  i.  successor  In  Inter- 
est through  purchase,  gi:t,  or  Inheritance. 

Arbitration  of  Disputes 
All  disputes  between  contracting  parties 
Incapable  of  settlement  by  negotiation  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  International  Court  of 
Arbitration  whose  decision  shall  be  binding 
on  all  parties.  Such  required  recourse  to 
arbitration  shall  be  secured  by  treaty. 

Central  Bank  Reserves 
It  shall  be  agreed  by  compact  among  the 
high  contracting  parties  that  evidences  of 
ownership  of  nonlntt-resi -bearing  notes  con- 
stituting authorized  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  shall  be  counted  imong  the  Central 
B.ink  reserves  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties, in  no  way  distinguishable  from  lawful 
currency  or  from  Central  Bank  holdings  of 
lawful  commercial  or  governmental  paper. 

Board  of  Governors 

Tlie  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  for 
Economic  Acceleration  shall  consist  of  one 
representative  each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  erne  each  from  designated  prospec- 
tive borrowing  areas  of  the  free  world  (eg, 
S<JUtheast  Asia;  Indi;. -Pakistan;  North 
Africa)  whose  Governmtnts  are  signatories 
to  the  Treaty  authorizing  establishment  and 
functioning  of  the  Bank. 

In  addition,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  World  Bank,  the  Common  Market, 
and  such  other  supranational  bodies  whose 
functions  relate  U)  those  of  the  World  Bank 
for  Economic  Acceleratun  shall  be  repre- 
sented upon  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Lending  Policies 
The  World  Bank  for  Economic  Acceleration 
shall    supply    capital    funds    to    authorized 
borrowers   for    the    following    purposes    and 
upon  the  following  express  conditions; 

(a)  No  loans  shall  bf  extended,  for  any 
purpo.se  whatever,  unless.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Board  of  Governcrs  of  the  Bank,  the 
purposes  of  the  loan,  11  realized,  will  con- 
tribute directly  to  enlarging  the  national  In- 
come of  the  borrower  co.intry  in  measiu-able 
degree  and  In  a  measurable  period  of  time; 

(b)  Notwithstanding  local  availability  of 
loan  capital,  the  Bank  .shall  extend  low-In- 
terest loans  for  worthwhile  agricultural  and 
Industrial  purposes  In  cases  where  local  rates 
of  Interest  are  so  usurious  as  to  deter  private 
or  public  borrowing  for  extension,  expansion, 
and  for  Improvement  of  agriculture  and 
Industry; 

(ci  No  loans  shall  \x  extended  except  of 
a  self-liquidating  natuie,  but  sinking  fund 
agreements  In  all  loan  rontracts  shall  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  require  commence- 
ment of  repayment  of  the  capital  sum  prior 
to  such  time  as.  It  Is  es'lmated,  employment 
of  the  loan  capital  will  have  begun  to  bear 
fruit; 

(d)  It  shall  be  a  prime  purpose  of  the 
lending  policy  to  bring  about  such  changes 
In  svstems  of  land  tent, re  as  will  contribute 
to  local  Initiative  In  the  development  of  re- 
sources; the  raising  of  the  productivity  of 
labor,  capital,  and  the  foil;  and  the  creation 
of  permanent  Improvements  In  agrlcultiu-al. 
Industrial,  and  commercial   practices; 

(e)  Prime  among  the  purposes  of  loans 
shall  be  Investments  ceslgned  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  tho  people,  to  Increase 
the  revenues  of  goverrments  by  Increasing 
the  taxpaylng  ability  of  their  peoples  in  ad- 
dition to  raising  directly  both  economic  and 
social  standards; 

(f)  Purchases  of  products  and  capital 
equipment  resulting  directly  from  the  ex- 
tension of  loans  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
any    borrower    except    from    supply   sources 


within  the  free  world.  But  the  Bank  may 
not  specify  within  the  free  world  where  such 
purchases  may  be  made  by  the  borrower  on 
credit  extended  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank; 

(g)  Loans  shall  be  of  varying  mattirlties, 
with  a  maximum  of  50  years  In  the  case  of 
such  large  installations  as  Irrigation  dams; 
15-25  years  for  such  investments  as  electric 
power  and  other  energy  sources;  10-20  years 
in  the  case  of  new  mines;  5-10  years  for  di- 
rect agricultural  Improvements;  and  such 
shorter  term  paper  as  the  purchase  at  dis- 
count of  consumer  and  personal  loan  paper 
and  approved  Industrial  commercial  paper 
in  more  advanced  countries; 

(h)  No  loans  shall  be  extended  If.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the 
proposed  purpose  of  the  loan  would  result 
In  Inflation  of  living  costs  or  other  eco- 
nomic Imbalance  on  the  part  of  borrower 
countries  For  example,  loans  shall  not  be 
extended  for  the  creation  of  new  urban  cen- 
ters and  urban  Industries  until  It  Is  first 
demonstrated  that  the  local  food  supply 
Is  sufficient,  and  is  capable  of  sufficient  in- 
crease, to  prevent  a  spiraling  of  food  prices 
as  Industrial  wages  are  injected  into  the 
local  economy; 

(I)  Loans  shall  be  extended  for  purposes 
of  erection  of  roads,  bridges,  and  highways 
whereby  the  Interior  can  be  linked  with  the 
markets,  urban  centers,  and  the  seacoast 
or  Inland  navigation; 

(J  I  Sympathizing  fully  with  the  laudable 
and  humane  desire  of  the  governments  of 
backward  countries  to  raise  their  standards 
of  education,  medical  care,  and  other  aspects 
of  social  policy,  the  Bank  shall  nevertheless 
give  preference,  in  extending  loans,  to  proj- 
ects calculated  to  increase  the  national  in- 
comes of  borrower  countries  In  such  ways 
and  in  such  time  as  will  enable  the  exten- 
sion and  maintenance  of  social  services  to 
be  financed  out  of  the  domestic  resources  of 
borrower  countries; 

(k)  The  World  Bank  for  Economic  Ac- 
celeration win  make  no  grants-in-aid  nor 
any  other  advance  of  funds  not  calculated 
and  designed  to  be  self-liquidating  out  of  the 
Increased  national  product  resulting  from 
wise  selection  of  projects  and  their  capable 
administration; 

(1)  The  Bank  ohall  Initiate  proposals  for 
the  extension  of  loans,  as  well  as  rule  upon 
the  merits  of  loan  applications  originating 
wltli  proposed  borrowers  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  to  assist  In  the  supervision 
of  projects  for  which  loans  have  been 
granted,  shall  maintain  and  staff  such  re- 
gional  offices   as  are  deemed   necessary; 

(m)  The  Bank,  In  the  d^iscretion  of  Its 
Board  of  Governors,  may  create  and  em- 
ploy a  Portfolio  Committee  to  recommend 
and  supervise  such  short-term  investments 
in  acceptable  paper  of  all  descriptions,  in- 
cluding discount  operations,  as  will  enhance 
the  total  yield  upon  its  investments,  there- 
by creating  a  fund  with  which  to  underwrite 
low-interest  rates  upon  longer-term  and  de- 
sirable projects  in  underdeveloped  or  pres- 
ently unbalanced  economic  areas  of  the  free 
world. 

APPENDIX  I — A  REVIEW  OF  EUROPEAN 
INTEGRATION 

1.  Integration  in  Europe 

European  Integration  since  1948  has  passed 
through  three  Identifiable  stages: 

1.  At  first,  a  desire  for  strong  European 
union,  balked  at  the  outset  by  British  and 
Scandinavian  Insistence  on  functional  rather 
than  political  approaches;  i.e.,  attempts  to 
deal  with  specific  problems,  leaving  political 
union  for  later. 

2.  The  development  of  specialized  Iniitru- 
ments,  leading  ultimately  to  two  major  trade 
groupings,  the  Inner  Six  and  Outer  Seven. 

3.  Increasing  difficulties  between  and 
among  the  groupings,  leading  to  pressures 
for  their  amalgamation,  even  though  any 
further  major ''political  unifications  had  ap- 


peared to  have  lost  most  of  their  Impetu* 
after  about  1953. 

2.  DeveUypments  from  1900  to  1940 

Before  1914,  a  modern  example  of  a  par- 
tially unified  Europe  was  to  be  found  In  the 
Austro-Hungarlan  Etoplre  which  endeavored 
to  be  a  supranational  unit.  Joined  mainly  by 
a  common  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  It  was  not,  however,  a  free  trade 
grouping.  Hungary  and  Its  dependencies 
had  a  protective  import  tariff  on  manufac- 
tured output  and  also  levied  export  taxes 
on  some  of  her  agricultural  output  sold  to 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  Ultimately,  the 
special  privileges  accorded  Hungary  in  these 
respects  proved  to  be  major  causes  of  the 
breakup  of  the  monarchy  after  the  1914- 
18  War.  (Ref.  A.  J.  P.  Taylor,  "The  Haps- 
burg  Monarchy.") 

Shortly  thereafter.  Liechtenstein  Joined 
Switzerland  In  a  currency  and  customs 
union.  While  this  may  be  considered  a  small 
transaction.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  it 
took  3  years  (1919-22)  to  negotiate 

Between  the  two  World  Wars,  one  major 
concept  of  Etiropean  Integration  attracted 
wide  attention :  The  Austrian  Count  Couden- 
hove-Kalergi  develop>ed  the  Pan-Europa  Idea, 
a  political  federation  of  all  non-Communist 
Europe;  l.e  .  all  Etirope  except  the  USSR. 
Allowing  for  transition  stages  In  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  fields,  a  United  States 
of  Europe  was  to  be  formed.  National 
societies  endorsing  his  views  existed  In  many 
Etu-opean  countries. 

In  May  1930  Arlstlde  Brland  put  before  the 
League  of  Nations  a  similar  plan  for  the 
unification  of  Europe.  However,  he  was  op- 
posed by  Germany  which  was  even  then 
reeking  a  reversal  of  the  Versailles  restric- 
tions on  arms  and  which  Insisted  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  Rhlneland  by  the  French 
as  a  condition  of  negotiations.  British  pres- 
sure was  Instrumental  In  getting  the  French 
to  wlthdra «  shortly  thereafter  but  political 
developments  within  Germany  were  the  most 
effective  factor  stlfiing  agreement. 

The  last  major  effort  In  at  least  partial 
unification  was  Winston  Churchill "s  offer  of 
common  citizenship  to  France  In  June  1940. 
This  was,  however,  an  effort  to  forestall 
French  political  collapse  and  to  prevent  the 
French  colonial  territories  from  falling  Into 
German  hands.  Neither  of  these  objectives 
were  accomplished.  With  minor  exceptions, 
only  the  central  African  territories  of  France 
immediately  joined  E>e  Gaule  in  continuing 
resistance  to  Hitler.  No  renewal  of  the  offer 
of  common  citizenship  has  been  made. 

3    European  unification  since  1948 
The  postwar  efforts  at  achieving  unifica- 
tion of  Europe  were  triggered  by  two  major 
events; 

(a)  The  refusal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Its 
satellites  to  take  part  In  the  Marshall  plan. 
This  formalized  the  economic  division  of 
Europe.  On  January  25.  1949.  the  Council 
for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  was  formed 
in  Moscow,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  European 
recovery  program  (ERP),  the  Marshall  plan 
agency. 

(b)  The  Communist  takeover  in  Czecho- 
slovakia m  February  1948  caused  widespread 
political  fears  among  the  non-Communist 
leaders  of  Europe  to  prompt  renewed  interest 
in  political  unification. 

By  1949.  two  agreements  having  p>otentiaI 
Interest  to  unification  were  in  force ; 

The  Benelux  p>act  (q.v.  sec.  4  below  >  and 
the  Brussels  pact  of  March  17,  1948.  between 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Benelux  countries 
for  cooperation  in  the  military,  economic, 
and  cultural  fields. 

Italy,  Belgltun,  and  Prance  first  suggested 
broadening  the  concpet  of  the  Brussels  pact 
and  suggested  that  the  Council  of  Europe 
meet  In  Strasbourg. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  May  5.  1949, 
with  Britain,  Prance,  Benelux,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Ireland  and  Italy;  Greece, 
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Tttrkey,  and  Iceland  were  added  In  August 
1949. 

Diincan  Sandys  of  Britain  was  first  chair- 
man of  the  executive  ooounlttee:  Jouliaux 
of  France  conference  chairman;  and 
Chiu-chlU.  da  Oasperl,  Spaak  and  Blum 
honorary  presidents.  It  was  a  consultative 
assembly,  with  no  executive  powers.  It 
reconunended : 

1.  A  as-member  standing  committee  under 
Spaak  to  Insure  continuity; 

2.  Called  on  a  conunlttee  of  ministers  of 
members  to  prepare  a  program  for  a  Ehiro- 
pean  economic  \inlon.  with  a  tree  money 
market  and  a  single  preferential  trading  sys- 
tem, Including  colonies  of  members; 

3.  Creation  of  permanent  machinery  for 
consultation  on  credit  policies,  European  pro- 
ductivity Improvement  so  as  to  enable  a 
reduction  of  non-European  Imports  (the  pre- 
cursor of  the  present  European  Productivity 
Agency ) ,  Investigation  and  control  of  cartels, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  conference  of 
employers,  workers,  and  consvimers. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  notable  suggestion 
by  Paxil  Reynaud  for  the  merger  of  European 
economies  Into  a  single  market  and  for  the 
election  of  a  European  legislature  by  direct 
suffrage  to  carry  out  this  merger. 

The  Committee  of  Ministers,  meeting  In 
Paris  at  the  end  of  1949,  took  no  action  and 
referred  the  above  recommendations  back  to 
the  committees.  They  suggested  that  Ger- 
many and  the  Saar  should  be  In  the  assembly, 
but  should  not  be  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil. No  action  was  taken  on  an  application 
by  Austria  to  be  an  associate  member.  Pro- 
posals for  a  European  court,  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator of  disputes,  for  a  common  European 
passport,  and  for  a  convention  on  human 
right*  were  also  referred  to  commtiteea. 

The  Oeneral  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Council  also  turned  down  on  December  19. 
1949,  a  proposal  by  Prance  and  Italy  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  an  outright  federation. 
Instead,  the  British  and  Scandinavian  view 
was  adopted,  favoring  strengthening  of  the 
Council  along  fvmctional  lines  and  appro«u;h- 
Ing  unification  in  the  same  manner;  i.e.,  by 
special  economic  sectors. 

Britain  Insisted  that  no  recommendation 
be  made  that  might  Interfere  with  her  rela- 
tions with  her  Commonwealth.  Sweden 
suggested  including  the  Commonwealth. 
No  agreement  was  reached. 

At  the  same  time,  the  first  talks  on  trade 
blocks  took  place  between  France,  Italy, 
and  Benelux  on  one  hand  and  Britain  and 
Scandinavia  on  the  other  biit  nothing  was 
accomplished  beyond  prellmintiry  exploration. 
In  December  1949,  the  United  States  through 
Paxil  Hoffman,  Administrator  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  pressed 
for  more  economic  integration  among  coun- 
tries receiving  Marshall  aid.  The  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  was  signed  April  4.  1949,  and 
NATO  included  an  economic  integration 
committee. 

In  1950,  conflict  developed  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  which 
wanted  to  restrict  the  Assembly's  powers. 
Bldault  suggested  an  executive  committee 
compxjsed  equally  of  assembly  and  council 
members  to  study  and  Implement  union. 
The  Council  only  approved  the  study  part 
of  this  plan. 

In  April,  1950.  West  Germany  and  the  Saar 
Joined  the  Assembly.  The  Bundestag  ratified 
the  agreement  over  Socialist  opposition 
(Schumacher)  but  the  Socialists  later  Joined 
the  German  assembly  delegation. 

The  Assembly  also  voted  to  ask  each  coun- 
try to  appoint  a  Minister  for  European  Af- 
fairs as  liaison  with  the  council,  and  de- 
manded that  all  its  resolutions  be  submitted 
to  national  parliaments  for  ratifications. 
Reynaud  proposed  a  European  War  Minister. 
Churchill  favored  action  less  precipitate  but 
nevertheless  faster  than  was  acceptable  to 
the  British  Labor  Government.     The  Labor 


members  of  the  Assembly  opposed  a  resolu- 
tion which  approved  a  Joint  war  council. 

At  the  1950  session  of  the  Assembly,  Robert 
Schuman  first  proposed  and  got  adopted 
(73-22,  with  British  Labor  and  the  Scan- 
dinavians forming  the  bulk  of  the  opposi- 
tion) a  general  plan  for  a  coal-steel  pool  to 
regtilate  prices,  output,  and  quality  of  prod- 
ucts in  these  Indxistrlea.  This  evolved  into 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
(q.v.  sec.  5).  It  appeared  that  the  British- 
Scandinavian  functional  approach  had  pre- 
vailed. 

Suggestions  by  Britain  for  an  AtlanUc  (In- 
cluding the  United  States  and  Canada) 
rather  than  a  European  Union,  and  by 
Bldault  of  Pra:ice  fOT  a  High  Council  for 
Peace  among  the  Atlantic  powers,  were  made 
to  the  Council  but  were  not  adopted. 

On  July  7,  1:)50,  the  European  Payments 
Union  among  18  countries  of  OEEC  was 
established,  wllh  Switzerland  and  the  EGA 
(the  American  aid  organization)  Joining  a 
little  later.  An  EFV  credit  pool  was  estab- 
lishe<fi,  based  on  respective  shares  of  each 
countryx  In  inter -OEEC  trade  in  1949. 
German^  however,  used  up  her  whole  year's 
credit  In  2\-i  months  and  was  rescued  by  an 
additional  $120  million  put  up  by  the  EGA. 
Plans  were  alsti  made  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  dollar  export  trade  in  order  to  re- 
duce a  balanco  of  payment  gap  of  $1,000 
million. 

Following  the  proposals  for  a  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  France  also  sug- 
gested pools  for  agricultural  commodities 
but  the  Council  and  Assembly  failed  to  en- 
dorse these  because  of  British  opposition, 
based  on  Commonwealth  Interests  and  pro- 
tectionist sentiment  relative  to  British 
agriculture. 

In  1951,  the  EPU  was  once  again  short  of 
funds,  this  time  because  of  British,  French 
and  Portuguese  deficits.  Tlie  United  States 
no  longer  mad€^  up  the  difference  except  for 
smaller  deficits  of  Austria,  Greece,  Iceland, 
and  Turkey,  but  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
successor  to  ERP  and  ECA,  helped  the  other 
countries  by  p.-epaylng  arms  orders  In  con- 
nection with  NATO  offshore  procurement. 
The  European  Assembly  became  the  Con- 
sultative Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 
At  the  first  session,  a  U.S.  congressional  dele- 
gation participated.  Atlantic  union  was  ad- 
vocated, especially  by  Scandinavians  who 
said  they  would  be  prepared  to  yield  much 
more  national  sovereignty  to  an  Atlantic 
rather  than  a  European  Union. 

The  British  discussed  the  three  concentric 
circles:  the  Commonwealth;  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  i.e..  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canada;  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  Europe.  Being  in  all  three  group- 
ings they  proposed  only  to  cooperate  with 
European  Union  without  Joining  It.  Senator 
Hendrlckson  of  the  United  States  proposed 
a  congressional  resolution  favoring  talks  on 
Atlantic  Union.  This  was  not  adopted, 
however. 

In  1952.  fxu-ther  Ideas  were  proposed  and 
adopted  by  the  consultative  Assembly.  The 
first  was  a  pool  of  resources  to  aid  dependent 
areas,  particularly  to  assure  German  partici- 
pation. The  Idea  was  to  develop  foreign  raw 
material  resources,  to  make  Europe  inde- 
pendent of  dollar  imports. 

This  plan  foresaw  setting  up  of  a  European 
Bank  for  the  Development  of  Overseas  Terri- 
tories, long-term  international  contracts  en 
basic  products;  and  a  system  of  preferential 
tariffs  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Commonwealth  and  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe. 

A  European  Transport  Council  was  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  the  mechanics  of  freight 
Interchange  and.  later,  with  high  speed  rail 
passenger  services.  Preliminary  talks  took 
place  regarding  a  French  plan  for  a  wine, 
grain,  milk,  and  vegetables  pool.  The  talks 
failed  to  achieve  agreement. 


In  September  1952,  L.  Elnaudl  of  Italy  took 
the  lead  among  the  ECSC  members  to  press 
for  more  positive  steps  toward  unification. 
At  a  conference  of  300  experts  at  Genoa,  dls- 
cusslons  were  initiated  on  a  unified  monetary 
and  tax  system,  and  on  free  movement  of 
labor  across  national  frontiers. 

In  1953.  1954,  and  1955  there  were  f^w 
achievements  In  unification,  most  problems 
having  been  concerned  with  military  prep- 
arations. The  Council  of  Europe  adopted 
conventions  for  the  equivalence  of  diplomas 
for  admission  to  universities,  social  and  med- 
ical Insurance,  social  security,  and  patent 
applications.  The  governments,  however. 
failed    to  act   on    these. 

French  interest  in  unification  which  had 
declined  after  1952,  was  further  reduced  when 
the  Saar  voted  2  to  1  against  Its  European- 
izatlon.  The  Benelux  countries  pushed  for 
renewed  unification  efforts  at  a  council  ses- 
sion held  at  Messina  In  June  1955  but,  again. 
nothing  concrete  resulted. 

In  1956.  the  old  OEEC  became  the  Or- 
ganisation for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion. Its  present  form,  with  Austria  Joining 
In  that  year.  The  European  Common  Mar- 
ket or  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC)  began  to  take  shape  in  that  year, 
arising  from  the  ECSC,  aa  did  Euralom,  the 
organization  proposed  for  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment by  the  six  ECSC  countries 
(France,  Germany.  lUly,  and  the  Benelux 
group ) . 

From  then  on.  the  history  of  European 
unification  Is  essentially  spilt  among  the  In- 
ner six  (EEC)  (q.v..  sec.  6)  and  the  outer 
seven  (European  Free  Trade  Area  (EFTAi 
sec.  8i.  Recent  tendencies  toward  their 
unification  are  discussed  in  section  9. 

4  The  Benelux  Agreement 

The  Benelux  grouping  (Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembouri,)  has  lU  rlglns 
In  contacts  among  the  government  in  exile 
of  the  three  countries  during  World  War  II. 

Accordingly,  the  Benelux  agreement  was 
signed  In  1947,  providing  In  the  first  Instance 
for  a  cu.'^toms  union  between  the  three  coun- 
tries. In  order  to  reconcile  the  Dutch  ad 
valorem  duties  with  the  Belgian  quotas  and 
protectionist  policies  on  specific  products, 
and  with  a  relatively  wider  free  Uade  polity 
followed  by  Luxembourg,  a  secretariat  was 
set  up  In  Brussels.  It  completed  its  work 
on  a  unified  Uriff  in  1949  and  then  tried 
to  unify  the  currencies  as  well. 

However,  this  was  not  successful  because 
of  Uie  differing  financial  strengths  of  the 
three  countries.  The  Netherlands  were  then 
stUl  In  the  Indonesian  Civil  War  and  iU 
aftermath;  Luxembourg  had  no  colonies:  the 
Belgian  Congo,  with  Its  virtual  monopoly  In 
the  Western  World  on  pitchblende  and  cer- 
tain ferroalloys,  was  a  major  source  of  finan- 
ciiil  strength  to  Belgium. 

The  next  major  development  was  in  1954 
when  a  readaptatlon  fund  was  set  up  to  help 
whatever  industries  In  the  three  countries 
may  have  been  hurt  by  adoption  of  this 
Commnn  Market. 

Belgium  still  had  (and  hasj  quotas  and 
controls  on  Dutch  agricultural  produce. 
Dutch  producers  of  textiles,  shoes,  and  paper 
voluntarily  restricted  their  exports  to  Bel- 
gium. The  Netherlands  and  Belgium  still 
had  different  currencies,  the  Luxembourg 
franc  being  at  par  with  the  Belgian  franc. 

On  February  3,  1958.  the  three  countries 
agreed  on  an  economic  union  for  50  years, 
with  free  movement  of  persons,  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  capital;  this  coordination  of  finan- 
cial, economic,  social,  and  Uade  policies  was 
designed  ultimately  to  result  In  Benelux 
dealing  as  a  unit  with  outsiders.  The  agree- 
ment was  to  begin  with  5  years  with  a  tariff- 
free  customs  union  among  the  three  coun- 
tries. An  approach  based  upon  functional 
integration  was  to  be  employed  Instead  of 
the  creation  of  such  supranational  executive 
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agencies  as  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community. 

The  balance  betwee  i  the  three  countries 
was  further  changed  in  1960,  when  the 
Belgian  withdrawal  from  the  Congo  had 
repercussions  upon  h?r  domestic  economy, 
followed  by  a  severe  au.sterity  program  which 
led  to  civil  unrest  and  to  the  fall  of  the  gov- 
ernment. At  the  same  time,  the  Dutch  econ- 
omy had  been  streng'hened  greatly  during 
the  later  1950's,  whercui)on  the  Netherlands 
followed  Germany  In  1961  In  revaluing  Its 
currency  upward  by  ajiproximately  5  per- 
cent. To  some  extent,  therefore,  the  Dutch 
trade  advantage  relative  to  Belgium  was 
modified. 

In  general,  the  Benelux  powers  fdrrr.  a 
subgroup  Within  such  larger  Eurojiean 
grouping.^  as  the  OEEC ,  the  Commnn  Market, 
and  the  Coal  and  Sted  Community. 

5.  The  European  Coal  arid  Steel  Community 
( EC SC I 

The  European  Coal  ai,d  Steel  Community 
had  its  origin  In  a  pla  i  submitted  by  Robert 
Schuman.  of  France  (hence  its  occasional 
name  of  "Schuman  P  an"),  to  regulate  out- 
put, price.";,  quality.  ;  nd  Investment  In  the 
coal  and  steel   indusiiles. 

Tlie  prO{X)sal.  place!  before  the  European 
^Assembly  In  April  19fO.  wa.s  endorsed  by  73 
votes  in  favor  and  32  igainst.  the  noes  being 
mainly  the  Britl.^h  Labour  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian   delegatiiiiis 

In  view  of  British  and  Scandinavian  op- 
position, the  talks  which  began  In  June  1950 
Included  only  France.  Germany.  Italy,  and 
the  Benelux  countrl'S  At  the  start,  the 
French  Government  .«:iigpested  a  wider  Inter- 
national conference  cf  the  countries  willing 
In  principle  to  pool  their  coal  and  steel  re- 
sources and  to  set  up  a  high  authority  whose 
decisions  would  be  binding  on  the  govern- 
ments concerned 

The  British  sviggested  a  slower  and  more 
cautious  approach  of  preliminary  discussion 
and  exploration  The  Labour  Party  (then 
the  Government)  hesitated  to  enter  into  any 
commitments  with  other  European  countries 
which  might  Impai;-  commonwealth  rela- 
tions and  Jeopardize  Its  own  planning  and 
controls  for  the  maintenance  of  full  em- 
ployment 

C.  Monnet  of  Fran:e  suggested  a  compro- 
mise: A  high  authority  .subject  to  parlia- 
mentary as  well  as  judiciary  review;  and  an 
Interparliamentary  a;  sembly.  chosen  by  par- 
liaments, to  report  to  the  European  A-ssembly 
which  should  draft  recommendations  for 
l.earing  delegates  fro:n  nonpool  countries. 

By  early  1951,  the  plan  was  confined  to 
the  SIX  countries  (France.  Italy.  Germany, 
and  Benelux)  The  I.uropean  Coal  and  Steel 
Community   treaty   v  as    Init.aled   March    19. 

1951.  It  was  to  be  for  50  years,  with  a  5- 
year  pha.se-ln  period  a  6-member  High  Au- 
thority, the  members  elected  for  6-year 
terms,  assisted  by  a  30-man  consultative 
committee,  composed  equally  of  employers, 
workers,  and  con.tume.'S,  and  with  an  assem- 

■  ly    chosen    by    the    parliaments    of    the    six 
countries. 

High  authority  decisions  could  be  appealed 
to  a  seven-man  court.  A  council  consist- 
ing of  one  cabinet  member  each  of  the  six 
governments  was  to  reconcile  decisions  of 
the  High  Authority  and  the  plans  of  Indi- 
vidual governments.  Changes  In  the  basic 
rules  of  ECSC  could  be  made  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  As.sembly  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Court.  France.  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many were  to  send  18  members  each  to  the 
Assembly,  Belgium  9,  the  Netherlands  9,  and 
Luxembourg  6.  The  first  country  to  ratify 
was  the  Netherlands,  followed  by  France  by 
a  377-233  vote  In  the  Assembly  with  the 
Gaulllsts  (then  the  Rassemblement  du  Peu- 
ple  Francais)  and  the  Communists  In  op- 
position. 

The   ratification    was    completed    in   early 

1952.  Paul  Henri  .Spaak  was  first  Chairman 


of    the    High    Authority;    Adenauer   ol    the 
Council  of  Ministers. 

The  United  States  and  Britain  agreod  to 
cooperate  with  the  organization  to  the  ex- 
tent of  letting  coal  and  steel  shlpmerts  to 
any  ECSC  member  be  allocated  amoni;  the 
others.  If  desired  by  the  High  Authority. 
The  Council  of  Europe  received  a  British 
suggestion  (not  adopted)  that  non-ECSC 
members  should  sit  in  on  ECSC  delibera- 
tions and  should  have  the  right  to  speak 
but  not  to  vote. 

On  October  6.  1952.  the  ECSC  asked  the 
members  of  the  General  Agreement  of  Tarlfis 
and  Trade  to  be  let  out  of  the  obligation  to 
extend  to  members  of  GATT  all  tariff  con- 
cessions granted  to  each  other.  A  common 
tariff  was  established  for  steel  and  ccal  by 
the  ECSC  countries  against  nonmembt'rs.  at 
a  level  much  lower,  however,  than  then  pre- 
vailing in  France.  Germany,  and  Italy. 

In  1953,  the  problem  of  an  unequal  cost 
structure  received  attention.  Quota;;  and 
tariffs  In  coal  were  first  reconciled  by  a  sub- 
sidy program  financed  by  a  "peraquation 
fund"  financed  by  the  better  mines,  njtably 
In  Holland  and  Germany.  Belgium  received 
a  grant  for  productivity  improvements  in 
her  coal  mines,  with  some  money  also  going 
to  Italy  for  her  small  industry.  The  Dutch 
were  prevented  from  making  further  domes- 
tic price  cuts  In  coal  and  the  Germaiis  had 
to  abandon  some  price  concessions  to  fa- 
vored customers. 

On  April  30.  1953.  ECSC  steel  duties  were 
abolished  among  members  but  were  con- 
tinued or  reimposed  against  outsiders 
Benelux  retained  low  import  duties:  those  of 
Italy  were  high  but  she  was  to  reduce  them 
gradually  Meanwhile,  there  had  been  no 
significant  Increase  In  steel  output:  coal  In- 
ventories therefore  began  to  mount. 

Alloy  steels  were  added  to  the  products 
covered  by  the  ECSC  agreements  on  June  4. 
1954. 

In  1956.  the  first  steps  toward  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  (sec.  6)  and 
Euratom  (sec.  7)  were  taken  by  ECSC.  using 
the  Community  headquarters  organisations 
as  the  first  point  of  contact  for  the  m^gotla- 
tions. 

The  ECSC  was  linked  to  nonmrmbers 
mainly  by  a  treaty  for  the  exchange  of  In- 
formation between  It  and  Britain,  signed 
December  1954:  there  are  no  other  functional 
relationships. 

By  1956.  steel  production  was  up  43  per- 
cent from  1953  but  coal  demand  only  4  per- 
cent. The  coal  situation  had  reachec,  crisis 
proportions  by  1959.  The  Council  o."  Min- 
isters refused  to  reimpose  quotas  and  mport 
limits  after  the  Assembly  had  vot^d  for 
them,  44-12.  The  Benelux  countries  formed 
the  opposition.  The  ECSC  was  thus  unable 
to  remedy  the  crisis  which  was  especially  bad 
in  Belgium.  The  organization  thus  found 
Itself  unable  to  deal  with  the  endemic  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  the  Western 
B^iropean  coal  mining  areas;  they  still  had 
much  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  due  to  busi- 
ness fiuctuatlon.  marginal  operations,  ex- 
hausiion  of  best  seams,  etc.,  which  plagued 
them  In  the  1920's  and  1930s. 

6.  The  European  Economic  Community 
[EEC) 

The  first  proposals  made  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  ECSC  In  1956  envisaged  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  In  successive  stages,  by  30  per- 
cent In  4  years,  a  setting  up  of  retaining 
funds,  abolition  of  subsidies,  and  the  setting 
up  of  an  Investment  fund.  The  settlement 
of  the  Saar  problem  In  1957,  whereby  the 
Saar  Joined  Germany  as  a  state  in  return  for 
German  help  to  the  French  for  the  Moselle- 
Rhine  Canal,  made  possible  the  completion 
of  negotiations.  The  Treaty  of  Rome,  which 
set  up  the  EEC,  was  signed  March  25,  1957. 
It  had  been  ratified  by  July. 


However,  implementation  at  first  proved 
difficult,  especially  due  to  French  troubles  in 
the  aftermath  of  Suez  and  the  Algerian  war. 
Future  difficulties  are  perhaps  foreseeable  In 
view  of  the  Increasing  opposition  by  De 
Gaulle  to  supranational  executive  agencies. 
There  are  some  fears  of  French  attempts  to 
dominate  the  agency,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  Netherlands  (see  also  sec.  9.  on  recent 
developments).  In  addition,  Germany  and 
Italy  are  still  somewhat  dubious  about  in- 
cluding French  and  Belgian  oversea  depend- 
encies. They  think  economic  collaboration 
desirable  but  they  also  want  an  agreed-upon 
program  of  colonial  Independence. 

For  these  reasons,  little  progress  was  made 
in  implementation  In  1958  and  1959.  The 
question  of  where  to  locate  a  European  cap- 
ital was  troublesome  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Ccmmisslon  and  its  subagencies  remained 
dispersed  in  Strasbourg.  Luxembourg,  Brus- 
sels, the  Hague,  and  elsewhere.  In  1959 
EEC  decided  on  a  10-percent  tariff  cut 
among  members,  together  with  a  20-percent 
boost  in  import  quotas.  This  was  extended 
to  all  other  members  of  GATT,  but  It  was 
stated  that  other  reductions  would  not  be: 
that  1.=  .  they  would  begin  thereafter  to  put 
nonmembers  at  a  disadvantage. 

On  each  of  July  1  and  December  31.  1960. 
further  10-percent  tariff  reductions  were  put 
Into  effect.  There  have  been  proposals  since 
then  on  further  cuts  of  20  percent  In  1961 
accelerating  the  30-percent  objective  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  by  the  end  of  1961  to  50 
percent. 

7.  Evratom 

Euratom  was  set  up  with  France.  Germany. 
Italy,  and  the  Benelux  countries  as  sponsors, 
growing  out  of  their  association  in  the  ECSC. 
A  coordination  of  all  efforts  In  the  energy 
field  seemed  a  logical  extension  of  Its  respon- 
sibilities. The  agreement  setting  up  Eur- 
atom was  negotiated  In  1956,  and  was  signed 
and  ratified  in  1957.  It  piovlded  Initially  for 
the  construction  of  1.000  megawatts  in  nu- 
clear capacity  by  1961.  Its  setting  up  was 
marked  by  disputes  between  public  and 
private  power  advocates;  for  example,  by  the 
public  authorities  In  France  and  private 
power  Interests  elsewhere. 

Pre\lousIy  only  the  Centre  European  des 
Reclterches  Nuc'.ealres  in  Geneva  had  func- 
tioned as  a  European  research  center.  This 
was  ."iiipportcd  by  12  couiitrles  (Scandinavia. 
Britain,  Switzerland.  Atistrla,  and  the  E\ir- 
atom  group).  The  United  States  supported 
Euratom  as  a  single  unified  market  for  en- 
riched fuel,  but  Britain  refused  to  Join, 
preferring  a  lcx)se  association  under  OEEC 
auspices 

In  1956  the  OEEC  set  up  a  steering  com- 
mittee on  European  nuclear  security  and 
this  resulted  In  1958  In  the  formation  of  the 
European  Agency  for  Nuclear  Energy  of  all 
OEEC  members.     It  was  to: 

(a)  Encourage  development,  production 
and  use  of  atomic  energ>-; 

(ta)  Provide  for  technical  cooperation; 

(c)  Create  Joint  enterprises  (for  example 
the  fuel  treatment  plant  in  Mol,  Belgium,  by 
the  12  CERN  supporters) ; 

(d)  Develop  common  methods  of  training 
experts: 

( e )  Harmonize  the  various  national  atomic 
energy  laws. 

Meanwhile.  Etiratom  still  had  its  long- 
range  target  of  1.000-megawatt  capacity  but 
by  the  end  of  1958  the  timing  had  been 
stretched  out  to  1963  instead  of  1961. 

An  agreement  was  signed  with  the  United 
States,  providing  for  an  American  contribu- 
tion of  $135  million  toward  the  $350  million 
cost  of  the  plants,  financed  by  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  by  4 ij -percent  notes,  and  a  20- 
year  supply  of  uranium  from  the  USAEC  at 
established  domestic  prices  ($480  million  as 
of  1958).  The  principal  sum  was  to  be  re- 
paid by  the  end  of  1974.     A  Joint  research 
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program  was  to  be  undertaken  with  the 
United  States  and  Euratom  each  contribut- 
ing $60  million.  The  United  States  had  a 
voice  In  setting  up  an  Inspection  system  to 
prevent  diversion  of  radioactive  materials 
to  unauthorized  military  purposes  but  in- 
spection as  such  was  to  be  done  by  the  Eur- 
atom powers.  In  August  1958  these  arrange- 
ments were  ratified  by  the  United  States  and 
appropriate  changes  In  U.S.  laws  were 
completed. 

By  1960,  however,  a  combination  of  a 
ETuropean  glut  of  coal,  general  softness  In 
world  oil  prices,  and  the  beginning  of  oil 
shipments  from  the  Sahara  had  effectively 
removed  Incentives  for  building  atomic 
powerplants  under  the  prevailing  economic 
conditions.  For  practical  purposes.  Eur- 
atom Is  thus  Inoperative;  only  CERN,  with 
Its  wider  sponsorship,  continues  in  active 
operation. 

i.  The  European  Free  Trade  Area 

Ibe  European  Free  Trade  Area  is  also  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Outer  Seven  after  Its  seven 
original  members  (Britain.  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden.  Switzerland.  Austria,  and 
Portugal)  which  are  grouped  outside  the 
Common  Market.  Finland  Joined  £FTA  in 
1960. 

KKTA  was  originally  set  up  in  1957,  under 
the  initiative  of  P.  Thorneycroft  of  Britain. 
It  was  in  p«ut  to  serve  as  a  negotiating 
weapon  for  favorable  terms  of  accession  of 
its  members  to  the  EEC.  The  formal  treaty 
was  signed  in  Stockholm  In  1959. 

Meanwhile,  in  1956,  there  had  been  efforts 
to  have  a  Scandinavian  common  market 
(Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland):  80 
percent  of  Internal  trade  of  the  bloc  was  to 
be  free.  There  was  to  be  a  Scandinavian 
Investment  bank  for  international  capital  to 
develop  Scandinavian  resources  and  indus- 
try. A  common  tariff  schedule  on  imports 
from  non-Scandinavian  countries  was  to  be 
established.  On  British  insistence,  agricul- 
tural products  were  omitted  from  these  free 
trade  arrangements. 

In  this,  the  Scandinavian  countries  dif- 
fered from  general  EPTA  policies  which  did 
not  aim  at  unifying  external  trade  relations 
among  the  members,  though  reducing  Inter- 
nal barriers,  establishing  antidumping  re- 
strictions, and  developing  common  rules  of 
competition. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  ultimately 
agreed  (Janiiary  1960)  to  synchronize  their 
own  unity  negotiations  with  EFTA,  to  nego- 
tiate separate  agreements  on  agricultural 
products  later,  and  to  put  Into  effect  a  20 
percent  tariff  reduction  to  match  that  of 
EEC  on  July  1,  1960. 

Later  developments  In  the  EFTA  are 
related  to  proposals  to  unify  with  EEC. 

9.  Current  problems  of  European  integration 
Europ)ean  integration  currently  depends 
on  the  prospects  of  a  union  between  the 
EPTA  and  EEC  groupings.  In  addition,  there 
are  strains  within  each  of  these  groups,  but 
these  very  strains  coiiid  lead  to  total  Euro- 
pean integration  In  an  attempt  to  relieve 
them. 

In  the  EEC.  France  Is  now  pressing  for  a 
much  looser  organization,  with  less  author- 
ity vested  in  supranational  control  bodies. 
This  has  led  to  sharp  opposition  among 
other  members,  notably  the  Netherlands. 
The  Dutch  have  now  stated  that  without 
British  participation  they  will  withdraw  from 
political  integration  rather  than  do  it  on 
terms  proposed  by  De  Gaulle.  A  foreign 
ministers  meeting  called  for  May  18,  1961,  to 
resolve  this  Impasse  has  been  postponed  till 
July,  in  the  hope  that  meanwhile  a  way 
might  have  been  found  for  Britain  and  some, 
at  least,  of  its  EFTA  associates  to  Join  EEC. 
The  Dutch  position  Is  that  the  original 
political  aim  of  the  Conunon  Market  was  a 
supranational  federation  in  which  a  parlia- 
ment and  court  would  serve  as  a  brake 
against  one  power's  effort  to  dominate  the 


rest.  The  French  Insistence  on  a  loose  con- 
federation has  caused  misgivings  on  French 
policies  which  are  designed,  according  to 
this  view,  to  further  De  Gaulle's  effort  to 
win  equal  status  with  the  United  States  and 
Britain.  Ultimately,  some  fear,  the  Benelux 
countries  and  Italy  would  be  dominated  by 
France  and  Germany,  politically  and  mili- 
tarily. 

The  Dutch  have  therefore  set  the  follow- 
ing conditions  for  their  attendance  at  the 
periodic  heads  of  states  meetings  now  en- 
visaged: 

1.  No  discussions  of  NATO  strategies; 

2.  No  permanent  secretariat;  meetings  to 
be  prepared  by  high  level  civil  servants  and 
rotated  among  member  capitals; 

3.  No  decisions  binding  on  EEC,  ECSC,  or 
Euratom; 

4.  No  downgrading  of  the  Council  of  ( for- 
eign)   Ministers; 

5.  New  initiatives  to  be  taken  for  political 
union. 

Meanwhile,  an  EFTA-EEC  union  appears 
at  least  partially  possible.  Latest  plans  call 
for  Britain,  Norway,  and  Denmark  to  Join 
EEC  with  the  other  five  EFTA  members 
(Sweden,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Finland,  and 
Portugal)  as  associates  of  the  enlarged 
grouping.  This  enlarged  union  would  de- 
pend upon  settlement  of  four  major  issues: 

1.  Trading  privileges  for  Commonwealth 
nations  in  EEC  as  favorable  as  those  granted 
to  Belgium,  French,  and  Dutch  oversea  ter- 
ritories in  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  This  might 
mean  giving  up  preference  whlrh  Britain 
enjoys  but  Britain  still  wants  to  maintain 
free  entry  of  products  such  as  New  Zealand 
dairy  products. 

2.  British  and  German  negotiators  have 
worked  out  apparently  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  the  five  aiisociate  members  but  full 
ratification  still  would  have  to  be  carried 
through. 

3.  A  changeover  period  for  Britain  to  shift 
from  Its  present  price  support  system  In 
agriculture  to  levies  paid  by  the  consumer, 
as  is  done  within  the  EEC.  This  would  be 
similar  to  the  adjustment  permitted  the 
Belgian  coal  Industry  to  bring  it  In  line 
with  Ftench  and  German  competition. 

APPENDIX  n — TBtE   CENTRAL   AMERICAN   COMMON 
MARKET 

This  project  has  been  active  since  1952.  In 
December  1960  an  agreement  was  signed  be- 
tween Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
and  Nicaragua  to  proceed  without  delay  with 
economic  Integration. 

From  1952  tq  1958,  many  studies  were 
made  by  United  Nations  agencies,  and  by  the 
governments  concerned,  on  various  economic, 
political,  and  technical  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, notably  where  to  locate  certain  pro- 
jected Industrial  plants,  and  the  effects  of 
the  Common  Market  on  trade  In  the  major 
conrmiodltles  produced  in  the  area. 

In  June  1958  during  the  fifth  session  of 
the  Central  American  Economic  Cooperation 
Committee  In  Tegucigalpa,  the  Multilateral 
Treaty  on  Free  Trade  and  Central  American 
Integration  was  signed  by  the  four  countries 
mentioned  and  by  Costa  Rica. 

Free  trade  was  to  be  established  within 
the  area  In  10  years.  This  period  was  con- 
sidered too  long  by  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  At  the  seventh 
session  of  the  committee,  therefore,  the  four 
countries  signed  a  more  radical  pact  of  their 
own,  the  Treaty  of  Managua  on  the  Central 
American  Common  Market,  which  provided 
the  following; 

1.  Immediate  free  trade  among  them  ex- 
cept for  a  few  hardship  cases,  eg.,  textiles, 
oils,  and  fats,  beer,  paint,  and  soaps.  In 
which  local  industries  were  granted  transi- 
tion periods; 

2.  Import  and  export  controls  and  Import 
quotas  are  unified,  except  for  some  com- 
modities such  as  coffee,  alcohol,  and  sugar 
which  are  subject  to  other  International 
agreements  or  to  state  monopolies; 


3.  Later  agreements  are  to  be  concluded  on 
new  industries  and  their  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  customs,  tariffs,  etc.; 

4.  No  outside  trade  agreements  are  to  be 
made  In  the  future  without  consent  of  other 
signatories,  other  than  with  Costa  Rica; 

5.  Enforcement  shall  be  vested  In  the 
Central  American  Economic  Council  com- 
posed of  the  Ministers  of  Economic  Affairs 
of  the  four  countries; 

6  Costa  Rica  can  accede  to  the  treaty  at 
any  time. 

In  the  period  since  that  time,  progress  has 
been  made  in  developing  a  uniform  customs 
code  among  the  five  countries.  By  July 
i;>61,  when  the  Economic  Council  meets,  this 
task  should  be  substantially  completed. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  also  some  proposals 
for  Joint  economic  developments  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Panama  in  the  border  re- 
gion.s  of  the  two  countries,  but  these  are 
liot  linked  to  economic  Integration.  (Ref- 
erence: Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America,  note  by  the  Secretariat  on  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market  (Doc.  E/CN 
12  587,  March  1961)  (United  Nations);  Cen- 
tral American  Economic  Integration  tind  De- 
velopment (Doc.  E/CN  12  586.  March  1961) 
(United  Nations) .) 

APPENDIX    in  —THE    LATIN    AMERICA    FREE    TRADE 
AREA 

This  seven-country  grouping  (Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay.  Peru,  and 
Uruguay)  was  established  in  February  1960 
b>  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo.  It  provides  for 
the  elimination  within  12  years  of  internal 
trade  t.u-iffs  but  permits  each  member  to 
retain  its  own  external  tariffs.  No  slgnifi- 
ca.JU  reductions  have  so  far  taken  place. 

Trade  between  these  South  American 
countries  has  In  the  past  been  Inhibited,  as 
well  by  duties  as  by  geography,  established 
trade  pattern  with  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  a  lack  of  products  to  trade,  es- 
pecially Industrial  Items.  Duties  are  very 
high,  however.  In  several  cases  where  a 
ficdgllng  domestic  Industry  is  to  i>e  pro- 
tected. (Example:  Argentina  300  percent  ad 
valorem  on  some  simple  machine  tools.) 

This  grouping  had  Its  origins  In  the  ABC 
plan  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile).  The  idea 
was  espoused  at  various  times  by  Vargas, 
Peron,  and,  most  recently,  Allende.  the  de- 
feated candidate  in  the  Chilean  presidential 
elections  of  1968.  However,  nothing  concrete 
was  done  until  1960.  By  that  time,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  European  P^ee  Trade  Area 
was  available  and  was  used  as  a  model  for 
the  treaty.  (Reference:  Statesnaans  year- 
b(X)k,  1960^1.) 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ITEM  VETO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  calling  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  the  President  with  the  power 
to  veto  items  In  appropriations  meas- 
ures. There  has  been  considerable  fa- 
vorable comment  on  such  a  measure, 
both  recently  and  in  the  past.  I  think 
this  is  an  important  and  needed  govern- 
mental reform  which  could  help  a  great 
deal  to  promote  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  here  in  Washington. 

While  I  am  concerned  about  the  re- 
cent requests  of  the  new  administration 
to  turn  over  congressional  responsibili- 
ties to  the  executive  branch,  I  believe  the 
item  veto  is  a  justifiable  step  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which 
gives  the  Congress  the  right  by  two- 
thirds  vote  to  overrule  a  Presidential 
veto.  The  Governors  of  over  40  States 
have  this  power,  and  recent  public- 
opinion  polls  have  shown  that  there  Is 
wide  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
item  veto. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous'  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  and  perceptive 
statement  by  the  editors  of  the  Olean 
<N.Y.)  Times-Herald  supporting  the 
item  veto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Much  Needed  Mkasitre:  Item  Veto  Power 

FOR    THE    PRESIDINT 

U.S.  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New 
York,  has  enlisted  the  active  support  cl 
President  Kennedy  of  a  plan  to  amend  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  Nation's  Chief  Executive  to  veto  individ- 
ual Items  in  appropriation  bUls  while  ap- 
proving other  provisions  In  the  measure.  "To 
us  th'.s  seems  to  be  a  very  much  needed 
constitutional  reform,  the  necessity  of  which 
has  long  been  recognized  by  some  legislators 
in  the  Capitol,  but  action  on  which  has  been 
delayed  because  of  the  opportunities  of 
"getting  around"  Presidential  opposition  to 
some  money-spending  schemes,  many  of 
them  the  result  of  heavy  lobby  pressures  up- 
on Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  veto  power  of  the  President  Is  defined 
in  sectlcm  7  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
which  also  provides  for  the  overruUng  of  the 
veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  In  each  House 
of  the  National  Legislature.  Every  bill  or 
Joint  resolution,  except  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments,  concurrent  resolutions 
and  questions  of  adjournment  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President.  If  he  signs  the  bill 
It  becomes  law;  if  he  disapproves,  he  must 
return  It  to  the  House  in  which  it  (M-lgl- 
nated,  with  a  statement  of  his  objections. 
The  House  in  question  must  then  recon- 
sider the  measure  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Chambers  is  sufficient  to  carry  a 
measure  over  an  Executive  veto. 

The  power  to  veto  Items  in  budgets  is 
possessed  by  the  mayors  of  many  American 
cities  and  the  power  to  veto  items  in  ap- 
propriation bills  is  possessed  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  41  States.  The  President,  however, 
cannot  veto  single  items  in  appropriation 
bills.  Taking  advanUge  of  this  situation. 
Congress  has  frequently  attached  other  meas- 
ures, disapproved  by  the  President,  to  ap- 
propriation acts  with  a  %iew  to  forcing  his 
signature.  As  Charles  A.  Beard  has  pointed 
out:  "The  President,  unwilling  to  block  the 
wheels  of  Government  by  cutting  off  sup- 
plies, accepts  the  evil  with  the  good  and 
signs  the  finance  measure  with  the  rider 
attached." 

The  argument  is  sound.  It  seems  to  us.  that 
the  President  should  be  given  the  power  to 
exercise  the  Item  veto.  Alexander  Hamilton 
held,  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  in 
process  of  adoption  by  the  States,  that  the 
right  of  negation  was  conferred  on  the 
President  so  that  he  could  defend  his  prerog- 
atives against  the  propensity  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  abeorb  the  powers  of  the  other  de- 
partments. To  this  contention  Hamilton 
added:  "The  power  in  question  has  further 
use.  It  furnishes  an  additional  security 
against  the  enactment  of  Improper  laws.  It 
e.stabllshes  a  salutary  check  on  the  legisla- 
tive body  to  guard  the  community  against 
the  effects  of  faction,  or  any  impulse  un- 
friendly to  the  public  good  which  may  hap- 
pen to  influencse  a  majority  of  that  body." 

We  believe  that  what  HamUton  wrote 
about  the  Presidential  veto  can  be  applied 
with  special  force  to  appropriation  bills  and 
the  vetoing  of  Individual  items  in  such 
measure*.  We  do  not  believe  that  when  a 
bill  goes  to  the  White  House  the  President 
must  "take  it  or  leave  it."  Often  he  is 
forced  into  vetoing  a  bill  because  of  a  minor 
item  in  it  and  mcjre  important  provisions 
are  lost.  There  are  pressures  aplenty  on 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  various 
purpoees,  including  those  from  home  and 
abroad  and.  as  Senator  Keating  says,  "Con- 
gressmen experience  pressures  too  from 
outer  space."  Many  of  these  pressures,  the 
Senator  says,  "are  worth  while:  some  are 
not."     And  he  is  right. 

In  backing  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  give  the  President  the  right 
to  veto  Individual  items  rather  than  an  en- 
tire appropriation  measure.  Senator  Keat- 
ing points  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
Governors  of  the  States  possess  this  power 
of  discretion  and  that  a  Gallup  poll  sev- 
eral years  ago  showed  63  percent  of  the  pub- 
lic in  favor  of  the  constitutional  change.  It 
■eems  to  us  that  President  Kennedy  should 
get  solidly  t>ehind  the  amendment  supported 


by  Senator  Keating  as  a  measxire  that  is 
urgently  needed  In  the  Interest  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  as  an  Instrument 
for  better  government. 


PRESIDENT     KENNEDY'S     ADDRESS 

WITH   RESPECT   TO   BERLIN    AND 

U.S.  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  speech  to  the 
American  people  Tuesday  night,  restated 
in  a  strong  and  convincing  manner  the 
historic  position  of  our  country  concern- 
ing our  obligations  to  Berlin.  That  the 
Congress  will  go  along  with  his  requests 
is,  I  believe,  a  foregone  conclusion.  And, 
judging  from  their  reaction,  the  people 
also  will  stand  firm  and  unafraid  in  this 
hour — just  as  they  have  always  done 
when  the  occasion  demanded. 

The  President,  however,  left  the  im- 
pression that  his  answer  to  Khrushchev 
would  not  cost  the  American  people  any- 
thing right  away.  He  held  out  the  possi- 
bility that  it  might  next  year,  and  that  at 
that  time  he  would  ask  for  increased 
taxes. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  in 
fooling  the  people.  These  new  billions 
for  defense  and  military  purposes  can 
come  from  only  one  source,  namely,  from 
the  earnings  of  our  people.  It  is  only 
fair  to  spell  out  this  sacrifice  and  spell  it 
out  right  now.  President  Kermedy  has 
talked  of  sacrifice,  but  only  in  very  gen- 
eral terms.  The  F>eople  want  to  know 
what  they  will  have  to  give  up  in  the 
interest  of  strength.  And  I  believe  the 
people  want  to  know  if  the  administra- 
tion is  going  to  set  the  example  for  sacri- 
fice. In  this  connection,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  President  take  the  lead — set  the 
pace  for  the  entire  country — by  for- 
getting many  of  the  unneeded  spending 
programs  which  he  has  initiated  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  if  he  did  this  we  would 
have  at  least  some  of  the  extra  billions 
he  has  called  for  in  light  of  the  Berlin 
crisis.  The  President  could  forget  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  The  people  are 
and  have  been  taking  care  of  this  matter 
in  their  own  way.  He  could  scale  down 
supports  for  agriculture  since,  in  all 
probability,  our  f anns  will  be  called  upon 
to  produce  at  full  capacity  to  provide 
the  food  and  fiber  for  the  new  effort.  He 
could  forget  about  the  vast  expenditures 
envisioned  for  depressed  areas,  because 
the  strain  on  those  areas  will  be  eased 
by  the  new  defense  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
proposed  plans  President  Kennedy  could 
jettison  which  are  not  vital  to  the  task 
of  offense  and  defense  or  to  the  protec- 
tion of  freedom.  I  suggest  that  if  he 
began  taking  a  hard  look  at  the  places 
where  the  Government  could  save  the 
people  money,  particularly  in  face  of 
these  new  and  vital  demands,  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  never  stop  cheering. 
After  conducting  such  an  economy  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Kennedy  could  tell  the  peo- 
ple this:  "Even  with  the  savings  I  have 
effected  through  asking  Congress  to 
abandon  unnecessary  programs,  the  new 
military  effort  will  cost  you  more  in  taxes 
and  I  am  asking  for  them  right  now — 
not  next  year  or  the  year  after  that, 
but  right  now.    This  is  our  problem.    It 
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ts  the  sacrifice  we  ourselves  must  make — 
not  one  to  be  passed  on  to  our  children 
and  their  children." 

Mr.  President,  our  situation  is  grave, 
and  we  must  stop  trying  to  lull  the  peo- 
ple into  the  false  idea  that  when  Gov- 
ernment spends  more  money  for  any- 
thing it  will  not  come  from  their  pockets. 
I  say  let  the  people  know  what  the  effort 
will  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  let  us 
trim  out  every  ounce  of  fat  in  the  budget 
and  the  operation  of  the  Government. 
Our  people  can  take  it,  but  they  want  to 
know  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  peace  is  not  bought 
with  nothing  down  and  an  easy  payment 
plan.  Peace  is  bought  with  blood  as  well 
as  with  treasure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
has  morning  business  been  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


TEMPORARY  REDUCTION  OF  EX- 
EMPTION FROM  DUTY  ENJOYED 
BY  RETURNING  RESIDENTS- 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  6611)  to  amend  paragraph 
1798Cc)(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
reduce  temporarily  the  exemption  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  31,  pages  14050-14051.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  House  receded  on  the 
two  amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

H.R.  6611  would  reduce  temporarily 
the  amount  of  goods  that  a  returning 
resident  may  bring  back  to  this  country 
duty  free.  The  amount  formerly  was 
$500 — the  bill  reduces  it  to  $100  for  a  pe- 
.riod  of  about  2  years,  until  July  1,  1963. 

The  Senate  amendment  in  question 
would  provide  that  up  to  $200  of  goods 
originating  in  the  Virgin  Islands  may  be 
brought  in  duty  free.  On  this  amend- 
ment we  persuaded  the  House  conferees 
to  recede  and  accept.  The  other  amend- 
ment was  purely  technical  and  it,  too, 
was  accepted  by  the  House  conferees. 

I  ask  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  action  whereby  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  bo- 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  aubmittiUK 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nominations  of  F.  Moran  McConihe. 
of  Maryland,  William  H.  Mo.s.s,  of  Vir- 
ginia. Edward  Burling,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Harland  Bartholomew. 
of  Missouri,  to  be  members  of  the  Advis- 
ory Board  of  the  National  Capital  Tiarus- 
portation  Agency,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  January  10.  1961.  which  nom- 
inating messages  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ' 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  vias  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare : 

John  C.  Eason.  Jr.,  for  personnel  action 
in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  report  favorably  the  follow- 
ing nominations  in  the  Navy:  1  admiral 
to  be  retired;  1  vice  admiral  to  be  re- 
tired; 2  vice  admirals  for  special  assign- 
ments; and  36  temporary  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  were  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  as  follows: 

Adm.  Charles  R.  Brown,  U.S.  Navy,  Uj  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  with  the  rank  of 
admiral; 

Vice  Adm.  Frederick:  N.  Kivette.  US.  Navy, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  with  the  rank 
of   vice   admiral; 

Rear  Adm.  AU'red  G.  Ward,  U.S.  Navy,  and 
Rear  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President,  to  have  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving:   and 

Harry  Hull,  and  sundry  other  officers  of 
the  line  of  the  Navy,  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  report  favorably  998 
nominations  in  the  Regular  Army  in  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below,  and  471  nom- 
inations in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below.  All  of  the.se 
nominations  have  already  appeared  in 
the  CoNGRESSION.^L  Record.  In  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex- 
cutive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  de.sk.  as  follows: 

George  T.  Adair,  and  sundry  other  officers. 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  Slates;   and 

Kenneth  H.  Cooper,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
PoiTe 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  further  reports  of  committees? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.'-ideration  of  nominations  under 
"New  Reports." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  slate  the  nominations  under 
new  reports. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Donald  E.  O'Brien  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  V.  Ryan,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  at  once  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suRgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  the  attaches  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  notify  Senators  that  the  Senate 
is  considering  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar;  and  that  if  they  de- 
sire to  come  to  the  Chamber,  their  pres- 
ence will  be  appreciated. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  nomination  on 
the  calendar. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  nominations  to  the  Commission  on 

Civil  Rights.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ruik  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
nominations  to  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rishts  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tions of  Berl  I.  Bernhard.  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Staff  Director  for  the  Com- 
mi.s-sion  on  Civil  Rights;  Erwin  N.  Gris- 
wold.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights;  and 
Spottswood  W.  Robinson  III,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Commi.^sion  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposed  to  these  nominations.  To  begin 
with.  President  Eisenhower  appointed 
the  original  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
It  was  set  up  on  an  objective  basis.  The 
South  had  representation.  There  were 
three  members  from  the  South  and 
three  members  from  other  areas  of  the 
country.  Now  the  South  is  getting  out 
of  balance;  it  does  not  have  the  repre- 
sentation to  whirh  it  is  entitled.  Fur- 
thermore, the  record  shows  there  is  no 
use  in  having  this  Commission;  it  has 
accomplished  nothing.  It  has  done 
nothing  but  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
of  Government  funds,  and  It  has  sent 
out  agitators  to  stir  up  raciaKstrife  and 
di.scord  throughout  the  country. 

■The  South  would  now  have  a  repre- 
sentative by  the  name  of  Spottswood 
Robinson  III.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  was  abso- 
lutely correct  when  he  said — and  I  shall 
give  Robinsons  record  in  a  minute — 
that  it  is  like  caLing  upon  the  attorney 
on  one  side  of  a  lawsuit  to  be  the  judge 
of  the  proceedings.  What  the  Com- 
mission has  dont.'  is  to  promote  racial 
amalgamation  and  racial  miscegenation. 
There  is  a  member  named  Rankin.  I 
think  the  Commission  should  be  abol- 
ished when  it  has  on  it  men  Uke  him. 
Commissioner  Rankin  is  controlled  body 
and  soul  by  Dr.  Hannah.  Dr.  Hannah 
is  a  good  man,  but  he  knows  nothing 
about  conditions  in  the  South.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  msm  who  claims  to  be 
a  southerner,  as  Rankin  does,  should 
be  on  the  Commission  when  he  is  con- 
trolled and  dominated  by  a  person  from 
some  other  area  of  the  country. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations  of  all 
these  nominees,  and  in  particular  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Spottswood  W.  Rcbinson  III.  as  he  calls 
himself,  to  be  a  ;i3ember  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

As  the  Commission  was  originally  con- 
ceived, it  was  reco:inmended  to  Congress 
to  be  bipartisan,  to  be  composed  of  no 
more  than  three  members  at  any  one 
time  of  the  same  p<5litical  party.  Rather 
than  considering  a  purely  party  line  bal- 
ance. President  Eisenhower's  original 
Commission  was  balanced  with  three 
Commissioners;  John  S.  Battle,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Doyle  E.  Carlton,  of  Florida;  and 
Robert  G.  Storey,  of  Texas.  Those  men 
were  understood  to  be  representative  of 
what  might  be  characterized  Eis  the 
southern  position  on  civil  rights. 


Adequate  and  fair  representation  on 
the  part  fo  the  Southern  States  has  now 
been  destroyed.  No  recommendation  by 
this  Commission  is  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  written,  because  its  actions 
will  be  dictated  by  prejudice  toward  the 
southern  f>eople. 

Opposed  to  those  three  Commission- 
ers were  tliree  Commissioners  from  out- 
.side  the  South.  While  it  is  true  that 
that  Commission  was  also  a  balance  of 
three  Democrats  against  two  Republi- 
cans and  one  independent,  three  repre- 
sentatives represented  the  geographic 
area  of  the  South.  President  Eisen- 
hower's purpose  was  to  name  a  man  of 
wide  experience  and  having  high  attain- 
ments in  the  field  of  government,  educa- 
tion, law,  or  public  affairs,  who  would 
mamtain  as  objective  a  view  as  possible 
toward  the  issues  which  the  Commission 
was  supposed  to  consider. 

In  spite  of  his  attempt  to  achieve  a 
broadly  based  bipartisan  commission 
with  the  outstanding  F>ersonahties  that 
he  named  thereto,  the  recommendations 
that  have  been  made  to  Congress  by  the 
so-called  Civil  Rights  Commission  reveal 
the  utter  impossibility  of  achieving  any 
degree  of  unanimity  in  views  and  atti- 
tudes on  the  subject  matter  which  the 
Commission  was  required  to  consider. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  nominee  who 
could  not  possibly  fit  Into  any  sclieme  of 
bipartisanship  or  objectivity,  ^^'hile  he 
is  a  native  of  Virginia,  he  can  in  no  sense 
represent  the  prevailing  conditions  and 
attitudes  of  the  overvhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  that  State  on  any  issue 
involving  so-called  civil  rights.  Neither 
can  he  represent,  topside  or  bottDm,  the 
prevailing  and  overwhelming  atttude  of 
the  people  of  the  South  on  this  issue. 

How  could  any  man  claim  objectivity 
on  this  issue  when  his  record  shows  that 
from  1948  to  1950  he  was  the  legal  repre- 
sentative for  the  State  of  Virginia  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund.  Inc.,  and  from  January  1.  1951,  to 
September  1960  he  was  the  Southeast 
Regional  Counsel  of  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund?  While 
in  the  process  of  representirig  the 
NAACP.  Robinson  appeared  as  the  at- 
torney of  record  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  follow- 
ing cases  involving  civil  rights  problems 
advocating  the  position  of  the  NAACP. 
What  this  means  is  that  NAACT  has 
taken  control  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, Here,  Mr.  President,  are  the 
cases  in  which  Robinson  appeared: 

Briggs  v.  Elliott  and  Davis  v.  County 
School  Board  of  Prince  Edward  County — 
decided  with  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (347  U.S.  483  (1954).  349  US,  294 
(1955)),  holding  unconstitutional  State 
statutes  requiring  racial  segregat.ion  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools; 

McGheev.  Sipes — decided  with  Shelley 
V.  Kraemer  (334  U.S.  1  (1948)),  holding 
imconstitutional  State  judicial  enJorce- 
ment  of  racial  property  restrictions; 

Hurd  V.  Hodge  (334  U.S.  24  (19480. 
holding  invalid  Federal  judicial  enforce- 
ment of  racial  property  restrictions; 

Morgan  v.  Virginia  (328  U.S.  373 
(1946) ) ,  holding  unconstitutional  a  State 
statute  requiring  racial  segregation  in  in- 
terstate transportation; 


Chance  v.  Lambeth  (186  F.  2d  879,  4ih 
Cir.  1951.  cert,  denied  341  U.S.  941 
(1951) ),  holding  invalid  carrier-enforced 
TaLCiAl  segregation  in  interstate  transpor- 
tation; and 

Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment v.  Tate  (231  F.  2d  615,  4th  Cir. 
1956.  cert,  denied  352  U.S.  833  (1956)  ». 
holding  invalid  a  threatened  denial  on 
racial  grounds  of  the  use  of  the  facilities 
of  a  State  park. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  at  this  point 
to  say  that  when  the  Commission  was 
created  and  the  nonxinations  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  the  nominees  tes- 
tified before  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary  that  they  had  no  power  or  au- 
thority to  consider  school  matters;  that 
the  law  gave  them  no  such  power  or  au- 
thority. They  testified— and  as  I  re- 
member, it  was  under  oath;  I  am  not 
certain  on  that  point,  but  as  I  remem- 
ber they  testified  under  oath — that  they 
were  more  or  less  dutybound.  under  the 
law,  to  accumulate  facts  and  figures.  It 
was  to  be  a  statistical  agency,  and  that 
was  all. 

But  see  how  far  afield  they  have  gone. 
They  stated  they  had  no  power  to  act  in 
the  controversy  over  integrated  schools. 
Yet  they  did  go  into  it. 

This  nominee  is  one  of  the  leading  £id- 
vocates  of  rsw^ial  integration  in  the 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, he  is  one  of  the  leading  advocates 
in  the  United  States  of  racial  integration 
in  every  form  of  society.  What  \iew- 
point  can  he  represent?  "Why,  Mr. 
President,  he  represents  the  viewpoint 
of  the  extreme  agitator. 

What  the  Senate  is  now  asked  to  do 
Is  to  place  a  kno\^-n  advocate  of  one  par- 
ticular position  in  an  oCBce  where  he  can 
act  as  prosecutor,  judge,  and  execu- 
tioner on  the  subject  matter  he  is 
charged  to  consider.  Is  there  a  Senator 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  would 
think  for  1  minute  that  the  head  of 
the  Mississippi  Citizens'  Council  vfbuld 
be  considered  qualified  to  sit  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission? 
Spottswood  W.  Robinson  ni  as  he  calls 
himself,  is  equally  as  reprehensible  a 
choice  for  such  a  position  as  would  be 
Roy  Wilkins  or  Thurgood  Marshall. 
Furthermore,  he  is  presently  dean  of  the 
law  school  of  an  institution,  Howard 
University,  that  by  its  very  nature  was 
designed  to  train  and  educate  agitators 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  since  it  has 
always  been  predominately  a  segregated 
Negro  institution  of  higher  education. 
No  amount  of  education,  experience,  or 
activity  in  the  areas  in  which  he  has 
been  interested  could  possibly  qualify 
him  for  a  presumed  impartial  and  ob- 
jective study  group. 

'What  a  comedown  it  is  to  move  from 
the  great  former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  a  man  of  high  intelligence 
and  high  integrity,  who  went  into  this 
matter  on  an  objective  basis,  to  accom- 
plish something  constructive.  What  a 
comedown  it  is  to  go  from  such  a  man 
to  an  agitator  like  this  man  Spottswood 
Robinson. 

Reports  in  the  newspapers  indicate 
that  the  only  objective  study  that  has 
been  made  during  the  entire  course  of 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
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was  blocked  from  publication  on  the  ob- 
jection of  one  of  Robinson's  predeces- 
sors on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
who  was  also  a  former  professor  of  law 
at  Howard  University — George  M.  John- 
son. This  alleged  report  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  historic  southern  position  in  re- 
gard to  civil  rights  issues.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  such  a  study  or  report  should 
be  denied  to  the  public.  If  the  Commis- 
sion is  going  to  have  its  staff  devote 
time  and  effort  to  prepare  such  a  study, 
it  is  not  only  a  waste  of  public  money, 
but  almost  a  dereliction  of  duty,  to  uti- 
lize staff  persormel  for  secret  projects 
which  never  see  the  light  of  day.  Rob- 
iiLson's  nomination  will  perpetuate  on 
the  Commission  a  member  who  can 
make  the  same  character  of  objection 
as  did  Johnson. 

In  other  words,  they  wanted  to  hide 
from  the  American  people  the  true  con- 
ditions and  facts  in  regard  to  the  south- 
ern viewpoint  on  this  great  question. 

The  testimony  of  Chairman  Hannah 
on  Monday,  April  17.  1961,  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
considering  funds  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  indicates  that  George  M. 
Johnson  was  by  far  the  most  active 
member  of  the  six  on  the  Commission. 
During  the  fiscal  year  of  1960,  Commis- 
sioner Battle  worked  a  total  of  8  days, 
and  drew  $400.  Father  Hesburgh  spent 
19  days  on  Commission  affairs,  and  drew 
$950.  Governor  Carlton's  total  days 
were  21.  and  his  remuneration  was  $1,050. 
Vice  Chairman  Storey  worked  for  37 
days,  and  drew  $1,850.  Chairman  Han^ 
nah  devoted  25  days  of  his  time  to  the 
Commission,  and  drew  $1,250.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  organization  of  this 
Commission,  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  should  be  the  ones  who  spent 
the  greatest  length  of  time  with  the  staff" 
and  in  attendance  on  the  other  duties  re- 
quiring the  attention  of  all  or  part  of 
the  Commission  itself.  However,  we  find 
that  George  M.  Johnson  filed  vouchers 
for  a  total  of  99  days  working  time  as  a 
Commissioner,  and  drew  a  total  of  $4,950. 
This  means  that  one  Commissioner  drew 
just  $550  less  than  the  other  five  Com- 
mi.3sioners  combined.  He  was  also  run- 
ning ahead  in  the  per  diem  sweepstakes 
for  the  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1961 
reported  by  the  chairman. 

If  the  Senate  confirms  the  present 
nomination,  there  is  no  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  the  nominee  will  be  less  zeal- 
ous about  the  performance  of  his  duties 
than  was  his  predecessor  from  Howard 
University.  One  Commissioner  works  99 
days;  his  five  fellow  Commissioners  work 
a  combined  total  of  110  days.  When  one 
considers  this  proposition,  Mr.  President, 
its  implications  are  more  and  more  seri- 
ous. With  six  men  of  equal  standing  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  perform 
duties  delineated  by  an  act  of  this  Con- 
gre;>s,  why  should  one  Commissioner 
work  so  much  harder  and  do  so  much 
more  than  his  colleagues?  If  he  does 
have  a  special  point  of  view  that  he  wants 
to  advance,  and  certainly  Johnson  did, 
what  chance  do  Commissioners  with  a 
conr,rary  point  of  view  have  in  with- 
standing and  offsetting  such  industry 
and  dedication  to  duty?    When  the  is- 


sue to  extend  the  life  of  this  Commis- 
sion is  before  thi.3  Senate,  I  intend  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  a  discussion  of  this 
aspect  of  the  operation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

In  the  appointment  of  Robinson  we 
are  again  getting:  the  same  type  of  man 
with  a  bill  of  goods  to  sell — a  man  who 
will  object  to  an  objective  report,  who 
will  wish  to  hide  conditions  in  the  South 
from  the  American  people. 

The  nominee  says  that  a  former  law 
partner  of  his.  Oliver  W.  Hill,  was  chair- 
man of  the  legal  staff  of  the  Virginia 
State  Confere^Cf?  for  the  NAACP.  Mr. 
President,  counsel  for  the  legal  defense 
funds  for  the  NAACP  do  not  act  as  law- 
yers in  the  usual  sense  of  the  relation- 
ship of  attorney  and  client.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  attorneys  is  not  to  repre- 
sent litigants,  as  such,  but  to  represent 
the  point  of  view  of  the  organization 
that  hires  them.  Under  the.se  circum- 
stances, a  lawyer  who  accepts  such  a 
position  cannot  claim  the  privilege  of 
the  ordinary  member  of  the  bar  who  is 
not  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
personally  favoring  or  opposing  the  par- 
ticular position  that  his  client  must  take 
before  the  bar  of  justice.  Such  a  law- 
yer is  a  partisan  in  the  deepest  sense  of 
the  word,  wedded  and  dedicated  to  the 
point  of  view  of  his  organization,  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  litigants  who  be- 
come the  pawns  of  the  organization.  As 
counsel  for  NAACP  in  the  case  of  Davis 
against  County  School  Board  of  Prince 
Edward  County.  Va..  the  nominee's  con- 
science should  be  heavy  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  is  one  of  those  primarily 
responsible  for  denying  a  public  educa- 
tion, or  any  education  at  all.  to  the  Negro 
children  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Va 
Rather  than  .seek  a  position  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  this  nominee  would 
show  better  grace  by  volunteering  hl.s 
services  as  a  teacher  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  or  at  least  aiding  and  a.ssisting 
these  children  in  obtaining  some  form 
of  private  education  similar  to  that 
which  the  white  parents  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  were  forced  to  supply  for 
their  children. 

I  think  the  matter  of  this  nominee's 
confirmation  .should  receive  deep  and 
careful  study  before  action  is  taken 
thereon.  There  is  involved  a  matter  of 
principle  that  is  fundamental.  Whether 
I  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  as  such  is  immaterial 
in  view  of  this  fundamental  considera- 
tion. Quasijudicial  organizations — and 
certainly  the  Civil  Rights  Commis.'^ion 
should  be  considered  as  such — should 
not  be  staffed  with  individuals  who  have 
lived  their  lives  as  advocates  of  one  ex- 
treme viewpoint  on  i.ssues  so  highly  con- 
troversial in  nature  as  are  those  con- 
cerning so-called  civil  rights  Such 
types  of  nominees  should  be  rejected 
out  of  hand. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Ci\  il  Rights 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  was 
$880,000.  It  had  73  permanent  em- 
ployees during  this  fiscal  year.  I 
say  with  confidence  that  the  report 
it  will  submit  will  be  of  no  more  value 
to  this  Congress  or  the  people  than  wa.s 
its  report  of  1959.  It  is  impossible  to 
justify  in  good  conscience  the  continued 


waste  of  public  funds  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  time  of  so  many  individuals 
on  a  project  so  thoroughly  lacking  in 
merit.  It  is  also  impossible  to  justify  an 
additional  nominee  to  this  Commission, 
about  whom  it  can  be  said  with  con- 
fidence that  he  can  and  will  contribute 
ab.solutely  nothing  that  will  be  of  any 
value  to  ihe  President  or  to  this  Con- 
gress in  recommending  legislation  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights.  The  Commission 
is  even  now  preparing  its  final  report  to 
Congress.  It  should  be  permitted  to  file 
this  report  and  adjourn  sine  die.  There 
is  no  reason  or  justification  for  either 
the  confirmation  of  the  current  nomi- 
nee or  the  continuation  of  the  Commis- 
sion it.self. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations  of  members  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr  THURMOND.  For  what  pur- 
pose '^ 

Mr  HOLLAND.  It  is  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  I  should  like  to  ask 
for  a  division  in  the  vote  on  the  vari- 
ous nominations.  I  understand  that 
they  are  being  considered  en  bloc.  I 
understand  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
a  division  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  division 
be  ordered,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to 
me  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  am  plea.sed  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  There  are  three 
nominations  under  the  head  of  "Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. "  T\^-o  of  the 
nominations  are  for  positions  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  The  third  is  the 
nomination  of  a  key  employee  of  that 
Commis-sion. 

I  believe  the  nominations  normally 
should  be  considered  separately.  Aside 
from  that,  completely  different  cases  are 
made  with  reference  to  the  various  nom- 
inees, which  I  think  requires  separate 
consideration,  so  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  division  be  ordered,  so  that 
the  Senate  may  vote  separately  on  the 
question  of  confirmation  of  the  three 
nominations.  I  understand  there  is  no 
objection  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ri.se  in  opposition  to  confinnation  of  the 
nominations  of  members  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

I  know  of  no  constitutional  authority 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  When 
it  was  originally  created  I  opposed  it.  I 
oppose  now  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations.  I  would  oppose  the  con- 
firmation of  any  other  nominations  to 
the  Commi.ssion.  because  I  do  not  believe 
the  Commission  has  a  constitutional 
basis  on  which  to  rest.  Therefore  I 
think  it  would  be  improper  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  confirm  the  nominations  of  mem- 
beis  of  this  Commission. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  unnecessary.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  work  the  Commission  has  done  has 
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resulted  in  nothing  but  increased  ten- 
sion, race  hatred,  and  stirring  up 
tiouble. 

I  think  it  would  be'  unwise  to  extend 
this  Commission.  I  think  the  Senate 
would  do  the  country  a  great  service  if 
it  did  not  confirm  the  nominations  of 
members  of  this  Commission. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  terms 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commissioners  ex- 
pire in  September.  I  think  it  is  prema- 
ture for  us  at  this  time  to  be  confirming 
the  nominations  of  members  whose 
terms  will  expire  in  September. 

I  am  against  confirming  any  nomina- 
tions to  the  Commission;  but  even  if  the 
Commission  Ls  to  be  continued,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  ought  to  be  provided 
for  first,  before  we  are  asked  to  confirm 
the  nominations  of  mc  mbcrs  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  I  might 
mention,  I  oppose  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations  of  those  who  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1961  RELATING  TO 
CHICKEN  HATCHING  EGGS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday,  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  as 
shown  on  page  13538  of  the  Record,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1  offered  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: "I but  not  excepting  turkey  hatch- 
ing eggs  and  chicken  hatching  eggs.)". 

The  amendment  .had  the  effect  of 
putting  chicken  hatching  eggs  under  the 
list  eligible  for  marketing  orders. 
There  is  a  very  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment,  about  IJO  lines,  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  stated  the 
amendment  was  wanted  by  the  indus- 
tries and  that  It  was  acceptable  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  not  have  intentionally  misled  the 
Senate  in  that  contention.  However,  it 
is  in  error.  The  prop>osal  with  respect 
to  chicken  hatching  eggs  was  not  ac- 
ceptable and  was  not  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  It  was  rejected  in  the 
Committee  on  Agrictdture  and  Forestry 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  It 
was  opposed  by  the  industry.  It  had  not 
been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Had  the  question  been  raised  it  would 
have  been  opposed.  I  accept  this  as 
being  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding, 
but  I  wish  the  record  to  show  clearly 
that  there  is  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  talked  with  many  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  have 
as  yet  to  find  that  the  amendment  was 
cleared  with  the  imderstanding  that  it 
would  embrace  chicken  hatching  eggs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  conferees 
take  notice  of  this  objection  and  mis- 
understanding and  that  the  provision  be 
deleted  in  the  conference  committee. 
Should  it  not  be  deleted  in  the  confer- 
ence corrmiittee  I  now  request  that  I  be 
notified  prior  to  Senate  consideration 
of  the  conference  reixirt  on  the  bill. 


THE  ALASKA  PERRIES  AND  THE 
ALASKA  HIGHWAY:  A  COMING 
CIRCULAR  TOUR  TO  A  SCENIC 
WONDERLAND 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Alaska  is  embarking  this  year 
on  a  venture  which,  in  many  respects,  is 
unique  in  State  undertakings.  Pursuant 
to  a  vote  by  the  people  authorizing  a 
bond  issue  and  action  by  the  State  legis- 
lature implementing  it,  Alaska  is  inaugu- 
rating a  fast  ferry  service  which  will  tie 
together — really  for  the  first  time  to  such 
a  degree — the  many  communities  of  the 
rugged  coast  of  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
will  Unk  them  with  the  main  part  of  the 
State. 

We  have  all  heard  about  the  fiords  of 
Norway  and  know  how  they  indent  the 
coast  of  that  nation.  On  a  trip  to  Nor- 
way, which  I  made  recently  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
to  study  the  very  remarkable  degree  to 
which  hydroelectric  power  resources  of 
that  nation  have  been  harnessed,  I  was 
struck  with  the  great  similarity  the 
Norwegian  coast  has  to  that  of  my  own 
State  of  Alaska.  Both  have  rugged,  pre- 
cipitous fiords.  Although  highway  de- 
velopment is  much  further  advanced  in 
Norway  than  in  Alaska,  we  found  that 
the  only  logical  means  of  linking  certain 
places  by  surface  transportation  in  that 
country  is  by  ferry. 

Similarly,  in  Alaska  the  State  is  con- 
structing wliat  amounts  to  a  marine 
highway  which  will  permit  automobiles 
to  be  driven  to  all  the  cities  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  and  on  into  the  interior 
from  the  road  systems  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  by  filling  in  the 
missing  links  by  fast  automobile  car 
ferries. 

Last  week  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
oflBcial  statement  by  which  the  State  of 
Alaska  offers  $13,975,000  in  general  obli- 
gation bonds  to  finance  the  start  of  this 
undertaking.  The  bond  issue  is  part  of 
a  total  of  $23  million  in  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  which  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  the  State  legislature  have  author- 
ized to  pay  for  acquiring,  constructing, 
equipping,  and  making  necessary  capital 
Improvements  to  State  ferries  and  ferry 
facilities,  and  certain  State  roads  and 
highways.  Proceeds  of  the  original 
bond  issue  will  provide  part  of  the  funds 
required  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing 
and  equipping  four  ferries  and  ferry 
terminal  facilities  at  various  cities  and 
other  places  in  southeastern  and  south- 
central  Alaska. 

The  ships  on  the  southeastern  Alaska 
run  will  have  a  capacity  of  100  auto- 
mobiles and  500  passengers  each,  oper- 
ating at  an  average  speed  of  16  knots. 
The  vessels  will  make  the  entire  trip 
from  Pi-ince  Rupert  to  Skagway  In  30 
hours.  The  winter  schedule  will  provide 
eight  one-way  trips  per  week.  During 
summer  the  schedule  will  be  Increased  to 
14  one-way  trips  per  week.  Comfortable 
accommodations  will  be  provided  for 
passengers. 

A  slightly  smaller  ferry  to  be  used  in 
south -central  Alaska  will  carry  60  cars 
and  262  passengers  between  Homer  and 
Kodlak  on  a  basis  of  6  one-way  trips 


per  week  in  winter  and  14  one-way  trips 
weekly  in  simimer. 

After  these  ferries  are  in  operation, 
which  plans  call  for  them  to  be  late  next 
summer,  travelers  will  be  able  to  take 
their  automobiles  on  a  swift  schedule 
from  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia, 
to  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Petersburg. 
Juneau,  Hames,  and  Skagway,  with  con- 
nection also  to  Sitka.  FYom  Haines  It 
Is  possible  to  drive  Inland  to  the  Alaska 
Highway  and  thence  to  the  main  road 
system  of  the  State  which  now  ties  to- 
gether Fairbanks,  Nenana,  Llvengood, 
Tok,  Big  Delta,  Glermallen,  Valdez, 
Palmer,  Anchorage,  Seward,  Homer, 
Kenal,  and  many  other  places. 

I  am  proud  of  the  way  In  which  the 
people  of  Alaska  have  taken  matters  In- 
to their  own  hands  to  provide  these  es- 
sential transportation  links  which  were 
absent  all  through  our  history  as  a  terri- 
tory. I  am  sure  the  result  will  be  lower 
travel  and  freight  costs,  greater  con- 
venience to  our  citizens,  and  many  more 
visitors  from  the  smaller  States. 

Indeed.  It  may  be  said  that  a  historic 
event  has  just  taken  place  In  Alaska. 
The  49th  State's  first  bond  Issues  have 
been  taken  up  by  Wall  Street  bankers. 
To  recapitulate: 

At  the  last  general  election  last  fall 
the  people  of  Alaska  voted  to  approve  a 
total  of  $30,500,000  for  five  purposes: 
First,  to  establish  two  ferries  and  roads, 
$23  million:  second,  for  a  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  and  powerplant  for  the 
University  of  Alaska,  $2  million;  third, 
aid  to  airports.  $1,500,000;  fourth,  a 
vocational  school  north  of  the  Yukon, 
$1,500,000:  and  fifth,  hospital  construc- 
tion and  squipment.  $2,500,000. 

The  last  legislature  Implemented  this 
action  by  the  people  of  Alaska,  and  yes- 
terday, in  Juneau,  the  bond  bids  were 
opened.  They  were  sold  at  what  Alas- 
kans believe  to  be  modest  rates  for  these 
projects:  3.539  percent  for  the  univer- 
sity, 3.817  for  ferries  and  roads,  2.99  per- 
ce!it  for  airports. 

The  ferry  systems,  as  I  have  stated, 
embody  a  coiistructive  move  to  Increase 
the  flow  of  tourists  to  Alaska,  the  land 
of  some  of  the  greatest  scenic  wonders 
on  the  North  American  Continent,  will 
tend  to  lower  the  excessive  maritime 
freight  rates  which  Alaska  now  pays, 
and  will  help  to  overcome  what  Is  now 
one  of  Alaska's  greatest  handicaps,  the 
inadequacy  of  surface  traiisportation 
both  between  the  States  and  Alaska  and 
within  Alaska. 

It  is  known  that  many  American  tour- 
ists wish  to  drive  to  Alaska  in  their  own 
cars.  Hitherto,  the  only  way  they  have 
been  able  to  do  this  is  to  drive  over  the 
Alaska  Highway,  coming  and  going. 
Most  people  balked  at  this  idea.  But 
once  the  ferries  are  in  operation  they 
and  the  highway  will  provide  a  circular 
tour.  People  from  the  48  lower  States 
will  be  able  to  drive  to  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  which  is  connected 
with  the  continental  highway  system, 
put  their  cars  aboard  the  ferry,  travel 
northward  on  It  through  the  last  300 
miles  of  the  famed  Inside  Passage—that 
1,000  miles  of  protected  ocean  waterway 
stretching  from  Puget  Sound  to  Skag- 
way; make  stops  as  they  will  along  the 
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ferry's  northbound  route:  Ketchikan, 
Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Sitka  and  Juneau; 
end  the  ferry  trip  at  Haines;  and  put 
tlielr  cars  on  the  Haines  cutoff  which 
connects  with  the  Alaska  Highway  and 
gives  them  the  opportiuilty  to  go  past 
tlie  magnificent  mountain  scenery  of  the 
St.  EUas  range  Into  Alaska,  with  a  choice 
of  heading  either  Into  Fairbanks  or  Into 
Mount  McKlnley  National  Park,  over  the 
Denall  Highway,  or  to  Valdez,  over  the 
Richardson  Highway,  or  to  Anchorage 
over  the  Glenn  Highway.  From  there 
ttiey  can  travel  southward  to  Seward 
tluvugh  the  Chugach  National  Forest,  or 
down  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  through 
Kenai,  oil  capital  of  Alaska,  Soldotna, 
Kasilof,  Ninllchik,  and  Anchor  Point  to 
Homer,  or  take  the  other  ferry  to  Sel- 
dovla  and  Kodlak. 

The  floating  of  these  bonds  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  23.  1961. 
entitled  "Alaska  Knocking  on  Wall 
Street  Door,"  and  another  article  from 
tlie  New  York  Times  of  July  26.  1961.  en- 
titled "Alaska  Prepares  First  Bond  Is- 
siie,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  23,  1961] 
Alaska  Knockikg  on  Wall  Stkeex  Doob — 

Bond  Onr^iNG  Hzrx  Marks  Its  Devixof- 

MENT  DRTVK 

(By  Paul  Heffernan) 

Now  that  Alaska  Is  a  State  the  question  or 
the  world's  underdeveloped  areas  Is  begin- 
ning to  press  more  closely  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Alaska  has  been  an  economic  and  social 
challenge  to  this  country  ever  since  1867, 
when  William  Henry  Seward.  Secretary  of 
State  in  Andrew  Johnson's  administration, 
signed  a  treaty  with  Russia  transferring  the 
vast  northland  to  the  United  States  for  |7,- 
200.000.  For  the  most  part,  however,  this 
challenge  has  been  shrugged  ofT  over  the  in- 
tervening years. 

That  Alaska's  long  status  as  a  geographical 
idea  is  about  to  come  to  an  end  Is  brought 
home  by  the  bid  the  new  State  plans  to  make 
this  week  to  the  investment  community. 
This  will  take  the  form  of  an  offering  of 
•  13.975,000  of  general  obligation  bonds,  a 
b>Drrowlng  Intended  chiefly  to  improve 
marine  transportation. 

In  a  way,  Alaska's  knock  on  Wall  Street's 
dix>r  la  reviving  the  differences  of  opinion 
that  attended  the  1867  purchase.  At  that 
time,  the  proposal  waa  denounced  by  critics 
ae  "Walruasia."  and  "Seward's  Icebox."  But 
otiiers  saw  in  Alaska  a  great  national  In- 
T<«tment — a  western  defense  bastion  and  a 
vast  warehouse  for  valuable  raw  materials. 

OXBATIS  ThM.   APAXT 

The  debate  today  Is  not  between  political 
porUsana  but  between  Alaskan  enthuslasta 
and  the  coldblooded  statisticians  of  the  fi- 
nancial district.  On  the  side  of  caution  are 
tlie  bond  rating  agencies  and  bond  distribut- 
ing houses.  Chastened  by  the  responsibili- 
ty for  channeling  the  savings  of  Investors 
into  prudent  tnvestments.  the  professionals 
of  the  flnaneial  district  are  Inclined  to  ap- 
praise Alaska  with  skeptical  scrutiny. 

They  see  a  big  land.  With  Its  586,400 
square  miles  of  area,  Alaska  is  about  one- 
sixth  the  size  of  the  United  States.  Ita 
8;).900  miles  of  coastUne  is  more  than  that 
bordering  on  all  the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  and 
Culf  of  Mexico  States. 


Alaska  la  mori»  than  twice  the  size  of 
Texas.  Ten  of  tbe  major  States — New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Penneylvania,  Illinois,  California. 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida — could  be  fitted  into  Alaska  and 
room  would  be  left  over. 

It  is  a  big  land.  But  It  Is  one  inhabited  by 
only  226,000  people.  The  financial  men  count 
only  4,100  miles  of  highway  In  Alaska,  much 
of  it  In  need  of  replacement.  The  major  rail- 
road— the  one  linking  Seward  and  Fair- 
banks— Is  only  470  miles  long.  Aclmltte<lly 
there  are  great  natural  resources.  But  where 
is  the  access?  Who  is  to  process  the  re- 
sources? How  are  they  to  be  shipped  out, 
and  to  what  markets? 

It  is  questions  like  these  that  give  the 
bond  raters  pause.  The  Moody  Investment 
Service  has  rateil  the  new  Alaska  bonds 
BAA — a  fourth  spot  from  the  top.  The  rating 
Of  Standard  &  Pckm-'s  is  A.  To  the  bondmen. 
Alaska  is  still  mdstly  promise;  the  story  is 
yet  to  unfold. 

In  the  enthusiasm  corner  are  the  Ala.skans 
who  know  their  country  at  first  hand.  Some 
enthusiasts  are  influenced  by  Alaska's  post- 
war oil  rush — a  long-term  program  of  wlld- 
cattlng  to  which  major  US.  oil  companies 
have  committed  themselves.  Others  are 
taken  by  the  hydroelectric  power  potential- 
ities of  "the  big  and";  others  by  the  enor- 
mous stands  of  tjnber. 

ON    MOVX   AT    LAST 

Anyway,  Alaska.  Is  at  last  on  the  move. 
With  Anchorage  setting  the  pace,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  new  State  has  Jumped  75  8  per- 
cent in  10  years.  In  1930  there  were  2,277 
people  in  Ancho.-age  and,  in  1950,  11.254. 
Today  there  are  more  than  44,000.  The 
State's  population  In  1930  was  59.278;  In  1960 
the  count  was  22(i,167. 

One  of  Alaska's  most  valuable  boosters 
is  the  new  State's  native-born  Governor, 
William  A.  Egan.  Interviewed  here  last  week. 
Governor  Egan  scouted  the  Alaska  legend 
commonly  known  to  outsldens — a  land  of 
yearlong  snow,  abounding  In  dogsleds  and 
giant  bears. 

"It's  been  years  since  I  saw  a  dogsled  in 
Alaska  outside  of  an  exhibition,"  the  Gov- 
ernor said. 

More  people  should  know,  he  said,  that 
Alaska's  winters  In  most  populated  areas  are 
less  severe  than  those  of  Northern  States 
1,000  miles  to  the  south.  And  that  the  long 
play  of  summer  sunlight  produces  marvels  of 
agriculture,  such  as  40-pound  cabbages  and 
30-pound  tiu-nlpK. 

KXTS    TO    WEALTH    SOUGHT 

Alaska's  officials  are  looking  for  master 
keys  to  open  up  their  storehouse  of  raw  ma- 
terial wealth.  One  key  Is  transportation; 
the  other  is  electric  power.  Money  is  needed 
to  forge  both  keys,  and  postwar  develop- 
ments are  bringing  the  needed  money  into 
sight. 

For  the  moment,  the  big  money  Is  coming 
from  oil  leases.  :Leading  U.S.  oil  companies 
have  committed  themselves  to  spend  $300 
million  in  oil  wildcattlng  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. They  have  signed  leases  assuring 
Alaska  revenues  cf  more  than  $50  million  a 
year — an  Income  that  promises  to  enrich 
the  new  State  by  82.900  million  over  the  next 
60  years. 

The  outcome  oi"  the  wildcattlng  Is  a  toss- 
up.  Inspired  by  k  1957  strike  of  oil  on  Kenai 
Peninsula,  oil  companies  now  have  five  drill- 
ing rigs  at  work.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia has  decided  to  build  a  refinery  with 
an  Initial  capacity  of  20.000  barrels  a  day  In 
the  Kenai  area.  The  oil  companies  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  gamble  in  the  hope  that 
major  strikes  will  fxirnlsh  them  with  devel- 
opment fields  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag  and  beyond  the  reach  of  ex- 
propriation. 

In  the  hydroelectric  field.  Alaska  Is  bank- 
ing on  the  development  of  Rampart  Canyon, 


with  a  generation  potential  estimated  at  214 
times  the  installed  capacity  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  on  the  Columbia  River.  Governor 
Egan  insisted,  moreover,  that  the  proposal 
made  10  years  ago  by  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  for  a  hydroelectric  development  at 
Skagway  is  not  dead. 

As  for  transportation,  Alaska  Is  looking 
forward  not  only  to  the  marine  highway  to 
be  financed  by  this  week's  bond  Issue,  but 
to  a  600-mlle  extension  of  Canada's  Pacific 
Northern  Railroad  to  be  built  from  Sunamlt 
Lake,  British  Columbia,  to  the  Yukon  area. 
Alaska's  Governor  is  confident  that  electric 
power  and  Improved  transport  will  open  the 
new  State's  treasures  of  raw  materials. 
Among  them  are  these: 

Timber:  Alaska  has  137  million  acres  of 
forest  land.  About  44  million  acres  are 
classed  as  commercial  forest  and  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  270  billion  board- 
feet  of  merchantable  timber. 

Minerals:  The  new  State  possesses  most 
of  the  33  minerals  classified  as  strategic  and 
critical  by  the  Federal  Government.  Gold 
was  the  leading  mineral  produced  in  1960. 
Because  of  the  pegged  price  and  the  rising 
cost  of  production,  the  gold  output  is  far 
below  what  it  used  to  be.  In  1940  Alaska 
produced  $26,500,000  of  gold;  in  1960,  the 
output  was  only  $6,300,000. 

Fisheries:  Under  local  supervision  Instead 
of  that  from  Washington.  Alaska's  fisheries 
are  expected  to  enlarge  their  output,  with 
the  big  emphasis  on  the  king  crab,  the  red 
salmon,  and  halibut.  Alaskan  waters  pro- 
duce about  one-fifth  of  the  world's  halibut. 
Agriculture:  At  present,  about  10  percent 
of  Alaska's  food  requirements  are  produced 
there.  It  is  believed  possible  to  Increase  the 
local  yield  to  about  50  percent.  There  are 
two  principal  farming  areas — the  Matanuska 
and  Tanana  Valleys,  the  former  near  An- 
chorage and  the  latter  near  PairbanlLs. 

Governor  Egan  is  optimistic  about  Alaska 
being  able  to  finance  much  of  the  future's 
development  projects  from  current  Income 
instead  of  borrowing. 

The  State  has  outstanding  only  $2,932,000 
of  general  obligation  debt,  an  obligation  car- 
ried over  from  the  territorial  goverimient. 
There  is  otherwise  $60,404,000  of  local  debt 
secured  by  the  taxing  power,  most  of  it  rep- 
resenting the  obligations  of  school  districts. 
Apart  from  the  $13,975,000  of  State  bonds 
to  be  sold  this  week,  authorization  has  been 
granted  to  borrow  $16,525,000  more.  Alaska's 
assessable  valuations  total  $684,430,100.  On 
the  average  property  is  appraised  at  78.8 
percent  of  true  value  for  tax  purpoees. 

Per  capita  annual  Income  in  Alaslca  in 
19G0  was  $2,724,  or  sixth  highest  in  the 
United  States.  Per  capita  taxes  for  $1,000 
of  income  was  $60.79,  the  lowest  in  the 
United  States. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  26.  19611 
Alaska  Prkpakks  First  Bond  Issxte — Most  of 

THE  Proceeds  Set  fob  Watxx  Tbanspoet 

Juneau,  Alaska,  July  35. — Alaska  is  about 
to  offer  Its  first  State  government  bond  issue. 

Bids  on  $13,975,000  of  Alaska  general  obli- 
gation bonds  are  to  be  opened  in  the  office 
of  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  here  tomorrow  night. 
The  State  bond  committee,  composed  of  the 
commissioners  of  conamerce,  administration, 
and  revenue,  has  announced  sealed  bids  will 
be  received  at  the  Governor's  office  until  9:30 
p.m.    (Pacific  standard   time). 

This  financing  will  be  something  new  for 
Alaska  as  a  State,  although  Alaska  assumed 
a  territorial  debt  of  $2,932,000  in  general 
obligation  bonds  on  the  transition  from  a 
territory  to  a  State. 

The  forthcoming  issue  is  part  of  an  "lUthor- 
l^atlon  made  by  the  legislature  and  approved 
by  the  voters  last  November. 

TOxnusT  Bro  spuiireo 

The  bulk  of  the  Issue — $12,500,000 — will  be 
spent  In  a  bid  for  a  greatly  expanded  tourist 
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industry.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  $1,200,- 
000  of  the  bonds  have  be<;n  earmarked  for  the 
University  of  Alaska.  The  remaining  $275,- 
000  will  be  devoted  to  bxiildlng  or  improving 
isolated  airfields  out  in  the  bush,  where 
many  communities  are  served  only  by  owner- 
operated  aircraft  carrying  passengers,  mail, 
and  freight. 

The  $12,500,000  portion  of  the  proceeds 
will  be  spent  largely  on  a  ferry  system  to 
serve  as  a  marine  highway  in  southeastern 
and  south-central  Alaska.  Drum  beaters  for 
the  system,  including  Governor  Egan  and 
Richard  A.  Downing,  public  works  commis- 
sioner, have  viewed  It  as  a  means  of  attract- 
ing many  thousands  ol  tourists  each  year 
by  enabling  them  to  brl;ig  their  automobiles 
by  water  to  Alaska  and  using  them  In  areas 
which  are  not  linked  ^rlth  other  areas  by 
highway.  Moreover,  the  marine  highway, 
as  its  champions  asser .  will  lead  totirlsts 
to  come  to  Alaska  by  wi.ter  and  go  home  by 
way    of   the   Alaska-Can.ida   Highway. 

A  total  of  $23  million  lias  bccen  authorized 
by  the  voters  for  exper  dtture  on  the  ferry 
and  road  system,  with  $J8  million  of  it  gcing 
to  the  ferry  system  alont .  The  $12' ^  million 
of  new  cash  will  help  pay  for  terminal  facili- 
ties and  for  four  ships. 

Three  of  these  vessels,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  100  automobiles  and  500  piissengers,  will 
operate  between  Prince  Rupert,  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  Skagway.  Alaska,  with  stops  at 
Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Potersburg.  Sitka.  Ju- 
neau, and  Haines.  A  r^ad  extending  north 
from  Haines  provides  a  connection  with  the 
Alaska  Highway  and  with  a  central  Alaskan 
network  of  roads. 

The  ferry  system  alsc  will  Include  a  ship 
operating  between  Homer,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  oil  and  gas  bearing  Kenai  Penln- 
fula.  and  Kodiak  The  vessels  capacity  will 
be  262  passengers   and  60  cars. 

Altogether,  the  voters  have  authorized  a 
tot^il  of  $30'..  million  A  general  obligation 
bonds,  with  $16,525,000  of  the  amount  not 
included  in  the  present  :iITerlng  In  addition, 
the  legislature  provided  for  the  Issuance 
and  sale  of  $6,750,000  of  revenue  t>onds  for 
the  University  of  Alaska  housing  sy.ttem  and 
$7  million  of  revenue  bonds  for  Improve- 
ments at  the  Anrhoragf  and  Fairbanks  Inter- 
national airpcjrts.  These  revenue  bonds  have 
not  yet  been  issued. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
coming  of  the  ferry  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  in  operation  during  the  summer 
of  1962,  calls  further  attention  to  the 
Alaska  High'ft-ay,  which,  as  most  people 
know,  was  built  in  great  haste  during  the 
first  months  of  World  War  II  by  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  over  a  route 
previously  unsurvey3d.  It  was  opened 
to  civilian  traffic  in  1947.  It  was  rough, 
unpaved,  dusty,  the  accommodations  few 
and  far  between.  While  an  increasing 
number  of  cars  went  over  the  highway 
each  year,  early  reports  of  this  travel 
pictured  it  as  fatigu  ng,  dusty,  arduous: 
but  in  the  14  years  since  the  highway 
was  opened  to  civilian  traffic,  a  gradual 
and  steady  improverrent  has  taken  place. 
It  is  now  a  far  different  highway  from 
wliat  it  has  been,  and  presents  today  a 
really  attractive  nethod  of  reaching 
Alaska,  or,  if  one  plans  to  use  the  ferry. 
of  leaving  Alaska.  An  excellent  account 
of  the  highway  is  fcund  in  "The  Alaska 
Roundup,"  a  business  newsletter  pub- 
lished by  Jack  Ryan  &  Associates,  of 
104  Front  Street,  Juneau.  Jack  is  an 
oldtime  Alaskan  and  experienced  news- 
paperman, editor  of  various  papers  in 
Alaska,  and  an  authDr  of  books  and  arti- 
cles on  Alaskan  subjects. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
"Alaska  Highway  Report"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objective,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Alaska  Roundup,  Jtn,Y   17,   1961 

(The  author  of  this  newsletter.  Jack  Ryan, 
has  Just  completed  a  trip  over  the  highway 
from  Seattle  to  Fairbanks  aboard  a  Lynden 
Transfer  truck-trailer  rig. ) 

ALASKA    HIGHWAY    REPORT 

The  highway  to  Alaska  is  no  longer  a  dust- 
ridden,  biunpy  wilderness  road  boasting  little 
in  the  way  of  decent  accommodations.  There 
Is  still  dust,  but  the  Canadians  have  all  but 
conquered  this  problem.  The  growth  and 
improvement  of  roadside  accommodations  is 
nothing  short  of  amazing. 

A    DECADE    OF    PROGRESS 

Ten  years  ago.  between  mile  1  at  Dawson 
Creek  and  Fairbanks  there  wasn't  a  foot  of 
paving  or  scarcely  one  hotel  or  restaui-ant 
that  could  be  called  first  class.  The  primitive 
gas  stations  and  lodges  were  spaced  as  far 
as  100  miles  apart.  The  Hart  cutoff  was  Just 
opening  and  It  was  rough  and  completely 
unpaved  Many  sections  of  the  Fraser  Biver 
Canyon  road  were  under  construction  and 
the  going  was  difficult  for  motorists. 

Today,  it  Is  possible  to  drive  from  Seattle 
to  a  point  75  miles  north  of  Fort  St.  John 
and  travel  on  paving  virtually  all  the  way. 
Only  a  few  sections  of  the  Hart  Highway, 
linking  Prince  George  with  Dawson  Creek, 
are  stlU  unpaved  and  tills  work  will  be  com- 
pleted soon,  possibly  this  sum.mer.  The 
heavy  Canadian  traffic  ends  at  Fort  St.  John 
and  beyond  this  point  are  only  the  relatively 
few  vehicles  bound  to  or  from  the  Whlte- 
liorse  area  and  Alaska.  A  driver  encounters 
an  oncoming  vehicle  once  every  10  or  15 
minutes,  even  at  midday,  hence  the  dust 
is  no  longer  a  serious  problem.  In  past 
years,  it  was  In  regions,  now  paved,  where 
Canadian  traffic  was  heavy  that  the  dust 
problem  was  worst. 

CANADIANS    PUSH    ROAD    IMPROVEMENTS 

The  Canadians  have  been  quietly  puthing 
an  effective  road  Improvement  program  on 
the  entire  highway  system  between  the 
States  and  Alaska.  When  the  Alaska,  or 
Alcan,  Highway,  was  first  built.  It  ranged 
from  four  lanes  to  six  lanes  wide.  The 
Canadians  have  wisely  narrowed  the  road 
to  two  lanes  and  are  concentrating  mainte- 
nance work  on  these  two  lanes.  The  broad 
shoulders  are  growing  in  with  grass  and 
bush.  Points  that  were  cursed  with  fharp 
corners  or  steep  hills  are  being  rebuilt  and 
washouts  are  being  eliminated  by  the  con- 
struction of  large  new  culverts. 

The  Alaska  Highway  this  summer  is  a.';  fine 
a  dirt  and  gravel  road  as  can  be  found  on 
this  continent.  Facilities  along  tlie  way  have 
expanded  until  the  longest  distance  a  motor- 
ist must  travel  between  gas  stations  iti  less 
than  50  miles.  There  are  modern  motels  on 
the  road  and  many  modern  restaurants.  A 
number  of  the  large  new  gas  stations  ilong 
the  road  also  boast  a  restaurant  open  24 
hours.  Motorists  can  obtain  any  type  of 
auto  repairs  although  parts  may  be  dilBcult 
to  obtain  for  some  makes  of  cars.  Th?re  is 
no  need  for  a  motorist  to  start  over  the 
highway  with  any  more  spare  tires  or  equip- 
ment than  he  carries  when  traveling  in  tlie 
States.  The  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  a 
bottle  of  mosquito  rcpellant  lotion,  but  this 
Is  useful  In  the  States,  too. 

The  effect  of  the  Canadian  road  improve- 
ment work  is  best  Illustrated  in  the  tine  re- 
quired for  Lynden  Transfer  trucks  to  travel 
from  Seattle  to  Fairbanks.  Some  7  years 
ago  when  Lynden  began  operating  on 
the  highway,  trucks  required  up  to  five;  days 
to  make  the  run.  Today,  the  company  fchcd- 
ules  trips  from  Lynden,  Wash.,  to  Fairbanks 


in  72  hours.  But.  this  year  some  of  the 
trucks  have  rolled  into  Fairbanks  in  70  or  71 
hours  without  making  special  efforts  to 
hurry  Part  of  this  improvement  In  travel 
speed  is  due  to  increased  horsepower  In  the 
trucks.  But  part  of  It  Is  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  road  conditions  have  been  Im- 
proving constantly.  "The  run  gets  a  Uttle 
easier  every  year,"  the  driver  of  our  truck 
said  en  route. 

TRATFIC    AND    BUSINESS    VOLUME 

Records  at  the  Tok  Junction  customs  of- 
fice show  that  traffic  entering  Alaska  on  the 
highway  is  down  about  10  percent  this  sum- 
mer Canadian  merchants  along  the  route 
rc'p-  rted  that  their  business  had  slumped  10 
to  30  percent.  They  blamed  two  things: 
first,  a  business  "recession"  in  Canada  that 
has  reduced  highway  travel;  secondly,  a  de- 
cline in  Alaska  construction  activity  which 
has  reduced  road  travel  by  American  truck- 
ing concerns  and  also  reduced  the  number 
of  construction  workers  traveling  to  and 
from  Alaska  Jobs. 

TOURIST    TRAVEL    SHOWING    INCREASE 

Canadian  lodge,  motel,  restavirant,  and  gas 
station  operators  all  expressed  the  opinion 
that  tourist  travel  to  and  from  Alaska  via 
the  highway  had  increased  this  year  even 
though  overall  traffic  had  declined.  Their 
observations  were  confirmed  by  Tok  Junc- 
tion customs  records.  This  year  a  record- 
breaking  total  of  35  percent  of  all  vehicles 
entering  Alaska  are  either  campers  (a  pick- 
up truck  which  has  an  aluminum  living 
compartment  on  Its  bed)  or  a  car  towing  a 
trailer.  The  vast  miajority  of  these  vehicles 
carry  tourists  who  are  taking  a  round-trip 
vacation  on  the  highway.  They  live  and 
cook  In  their  own  accommodations  and  pa- 
tronize only  gas  stations  and  garages  on  the 
trip.  It  Is  evident  that  more  and  more 
Americans  are  finding  that  the  highway  to 
Alaska  is  not  the  hazardous  road  popularly 
pictured 

A    NEW    TREND    IN    ALASKA'S    TOURIST    TRADE 

The  fact  that  one  out  of  every  three  ve- 
hicles traveling  to  Alaska  this  summer  is 
a  camper  or  auto-trailer  outfit  carrying  tour- 
ists indicates  a  new  trend.  Americans  tiave 
discovered  a  way  to  visit  Alaska  economically. 
Motel  and  cafe  owners  both  in  Canada  and 
Alaska  are  bemoaning  this  development  since 
It  is  cutting  heavily  into  their  business. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  a  person  who 
drives  to  Alaska  and  spends  every  night  in 
a  motel,  and  eats  every  meal  in  a  restaurant, 
encounters  costs  that  make  the  trip  pro- 
hibitive to  the  average  American  family. 

We  talked  to  a  number  of  these  highway 
tourists  and  found  that  even  the  ones  who 
were  bound  south  after  making  the  long  trip 
north  were  generally  a  happy  group.  They 
are  going  home  to  recommend  this  adven- 
ture to  their  friends.  Many  of  them  en- 
gaged purely  in  sightseeing  on  the  trip  north. 
noting  things  they  would  like  to  do  on  the 
southbound  journey.  There  is  excellent  fish- 
ing in  the  many  large  lakes,  and  rivers,  en- 
countered on  the  route.  There  are  facilities 
for  boat  rental  in  places,  and  guides  for 
hunting. 

This  new  trend  will  no  doubt  see  a  great 
upsurge  when  the  Alaska  ferry  system  com- 
mences operation  giving  tourists  a  loop  route 
which  will  permit  them  to  travel  to  Alaska 
by  highway  and  return  mainly  by  boat. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Alaska  Highway  will  enjoy  constantly  in- 
creasing tourist  travel  in  the  immediate 
years  to  come  and  someday  will  be  Amer- 
ica's favorite  vacation  route. 

SOMETHING    NEW    IN    VACATIONS? 

A  thought  struck  us  on  the  trip  that  a 
business  opportunity  exists  and  th.o  oppor- 
tunity will  be  more  enhancing  when  the  fer- 
ries go  into  operation.  A  concern  could  rent 
campers  in  Seattle  for  a  one-way  trip  over 
the    highway.     Some   of   the    patrons   could 
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drive  north  and  fly  back,  others  could  fly 
north  and  drive  back.  The  going  charge  for 
a  camper  In  Alaska  la  (76  per  week  plus  10 
cents  per  mile  with  gas  paid.  Hence  a  couple 
could  travel  the  highway,  fly  back  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $400  pliis  meals  which  they 
could  cook  in  the  camper,  and  miscellaneous 
spending  money.  Each  camper  would  earn 
an  Income  each  way,  the  tourists  would  have 
enjoyable  one-way  trips  and  the  cost  of  this 
vacation  wo\ildnt  be  much  more  than  $200 
per  head  which  Is  the  cheapest  way  we  know 
to  see  the  Yukon  and  Alaska.  We  would 
recommend  this  vacation  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  see  beautiful  scenery  and  growing 
frontier  cities. 

The  amazing  changes  that  are  taking  place 
on  the  Alaska  Highway  are  best  Illustrated 
by  the  area  around  Port  St.  John.  A  few 
years  back  this  region  boasted  a  few  aged 
bxilldlngs,  and  a  large  farm  on  which  hung 
a  "For  Sale"  sign.  Today  there  Is  a  huge  oil 
refinery  there,  and  streets  and  homes  flank 
the  highway  for  several  miles. 

HIGHWAY   IS    LEADINO   TRADI   ARTCST 

The  Alaska  Highway  Is  serving  as  a  prin- 
cipal transportation  link  between  Seattle 
and  Alaska.  The  only  concerns  trucking 
from  States  to  Alaska  via  Edmonton  are 
freighting  concerns  which  haul  new  cars 
directly  from  Detroit  on  double-decked 
trailer  vans.  §o  far  as  we  could  find  out,  no 
food  or  merchandise  la  being  trucked  to 
Alaska  from  any  supply  point  other  than 
Seattle.  In  past  years,  the  Herda  Truck  Co. 
operated  between  the  Midwest  and  Alaska. 
But  this  concern  is  now  hauling  merchandise 
for  the  Odom  Co.  from  Seattle  to  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks. 

There  are  probably  about  35  trucks  operat- 
ing regularly  to  Alaska  over  the  highway 
this  summer.  Lynden  and  Herda  are  the 
main  carriers,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
auto  carriers  and  some  "gyppo"  operators  on 
the  run.  The  volume  of  truck  traffic  is  re- 
duced about  one-third  under  last  stmuner 
due  to  the  slackening  of  congtruction  ac- 
tivity In  Alaska  and  a  lesser  demand  for 
freight  service. 

The  highway  presents  no  special  problems 
for  the  truckers.  For  awhile  the  spring 
thaw  Interrupted  service  since  the  Cana- 
dians put  restrictions  on  the  paved  areas 
of  the  route  which  forced  trucks  off  the  road 
for  up  to  a  months  or  longer.  But  Henry 
Jansen,  Lynden  president,  came  up  with  a 
means  of  overcoming  this  problem.  He 
made  use  of  the  PEiclfic  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way facilities  between  Vancouver  and  Fort 
St.  John,  sending  his  loaded  vans  north  to  a 
point  where  the  paving  ends  and  there  were 
no  serious  restrictions.  In  this  manner,  he 
has  kept  yearround  service  intact.  The 
trucks  have  their  problems.  For  Instance, 
Immediately  after  the  snow  melts  on  the 
highway,  and  graders  spread  all  the  nails 
and  pieces  of  iron  which  have  gathered  all 
winter  on  the  road,  a  truck  will  have  as 
many  as  31  fiat  tires  on  a  run  north.  But, 
they  average  only  four  or  fi^^  fiat  tires  to  a 
trip,  and  often  make  the  run  without  a  single 
flat  tire.  They  are  much  more  prone  to 
have  tire  troubles  than  automobiles  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  loads  they  carry. 

COMFETrnVZ    PRTVATX    ENTXRFRISI 

The  truck-trailer  rigs  operating  between 
Puget  Sound  and  Alaska  do  so  without  any 
form  of  government  subsidy  or  any  in- 
come from  hauling  mall.  Expenses  are  such 
that  a  truck's  gross  Income  for  a  round  trip 
must  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $2,700  to  break 
even,  and  virtually  all  of  this  money  must 
come  from  the  trip  north  since  there  is  little 
back  haul.  Lynden  has  been  hauling  some 
war  surplus  material  southward,  but  the 
concern  bid  on  this  work  at  very  low  freight 
rates  Just  to  get  the  loads. 

Two  drivers  man  each  truck,  one  sleeping 
In  a  bunk  while  the  other  drives.  As  the 
truck  rolls  over  the  highway,  it  is  earning 
16Vi    cents   per   mile    for    the    drivers,    and 


they  split  this.  This  money,  together  with 
subsistence  which  they  earn,  brings  them 
$420  for  the  average  round  trip.  The  driv- 
ers usually  make  two  round  trips  per  month. 
The  wage  scale  In  Canada  for  Canadian 
drivers  is  only  10  cents  per  mile.  But  if 
Lynden  uses  Canadian  drivers,  the  union 
forces  the  concern  to  pay  American  wage 
scales.  At  present,  Lynden  keeps  two  resi- 
dent Canadian  drivers  stationed  at  Dawson 
Creek  to  handlu  weekly  vans  sent  via  the 
PGE  rail  route. 

MAIL     CONTRACT     E.XPECTED 

The  Alaska  highway  trucking  business  is 
ruggedly  competitive  and  there  Is  under- 
bidding that  Is  hurting  everyone.  Nothing 
would  do  this  service  more  good  than  a  mall 
contract  which  would  sustain  a  high  level 
of  efficient,  profitable  operations  on  the  part 
of  at  least  one  concern.  At  this  writing, 
the  Post  Office  Department  Is  still  consider- 
ing bids  for  the  trucking  of  mall  between 
Seattle  and  Alaska  even  though  the  bids 
were  opened  several  weeks  ago.  Truckers 
fear  that  behind-the-scenes  opposition  to 
this  move  may  kill  all  action.  Seattle  and 
Seward  longshoremen,  as  well  as  shipping 
Interests,  have  opposed  the  plan  for  various 
reasons.  Greatest  enthusiasm  for  truck 
mall  service  to  Alaska  is  found  in  the  in- 
terior, which  would  i3celve  real  benefits  from 
this  plan.  It  Is  reported  that  if  the  con- 
tract Is  awarded.  It  will  go  either  to  Lynden 
or  Consolidated. 

CANADIANS    ARE    EACEB 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Canadian  mer- 
chants along  the  highway  are  eager  to  see 
trucks  carrying  the  Alaska  mall.  While 
these  operators  of  roadside  establishments 
appear  to  be  somewhat  cold  toward  'penny- 
pinching"  American  tourists,  they  welcome 
the  trucks  with  open  arms.  Each  time  a 
truck  stops  at  one  of  their  estabUshments, 
it  buys  from  100  to  140  gallons  of  fuel  or 
more,  unloads  two  or  three  tires  to  be  re- 
paired at  $5  each,  and  the  drivers  go  ttito 
the  cafe  to  eat.  This  Is  a  good  source  of 
income  for  the  Canadians,  and  their  only 
regret  is  that  there  aren't  twice  as  many 
American  trucks  making  the  run.  They  In- 
quired eagerly  about  the  mall  contract  at 
every  place  we  stopped. 

To  sum  up  the  Alaska  highway.  It  Is  in 
excellent  condition  this  summer.  Canadian 
Improvement  work  has  eliminated  many  of 
the  problems  and  discomforts  encountered 
by  motorists  in  past  years.  There  are  plenty 
of  roadside  establishments  to  take  care  of 
travelers'  needs.  Gasoline  reaches  a  per\k 
price  of  55  cents  for  a  Canadian  Imperial  gal- 
lon In  Canada,  and  about  the  same  price  for 
an  American  gallon  in  Alaska.  Meals  are 
not  expensive  in  Canada;  In  fact  they  cost 
less  than  in  Seattle.  A  couple  with  their 
own  sleeping  and  cooking  accommodations 
should  be  able  to  make  a  trip  from  Seattle 
to  Fairbanks  at  a  cost  of  aboxit  $150  easily. 
This  trip  will  provide  an  excellent  vacation, 
but  we  advise  against  a  round  trip  yet. 
When  the  ferries  are  operating,  then  the 
Alaska  highway  will  offer  a  real  vacation 
opportunity. 


FINANCING  OUR  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Raymond  Moley  addressed  the  Gov- 
ernors' conference,  Honolulu,  June  27, 
1961,  on  the  subject  of  financing  our 
schools.  Mr.  Moley  discussed  the  issue 
of  teachers'  salaries  and  the  availability 
of  teachers.  He  also  discussed  the 
financial  needs  of  our  schools.  Most 
importantly,  he  discussed  the  contro- 
versial issue  of  control,  and  whether 
Federal  aid  to  education  means  Federal 
control. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
addresses  I  have  read  on  the  subject. 


Because  I  know  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues In  this  subject.  I  ask  imanimou8 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Financing  Ou«  Schools 
^ Statement  by  Raymond  Moley,  contributing 
editor  of  Newsweek,  before  Governors'  con- 
ference, Honolulu,  June  27,  1961) 
Because  of  limitations  of  time  I  shall  limit 
ray  remarks  to  the  question  of  Federal  aid 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.     My 
text  Is  the  blU  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  passed  by  the  Senate  1  month  ago. 
The  plan  Is  now  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    I  cannot.  In  the  time  allowed, 
discuss  either  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion  Act  nor.  except  for  a  brief  reference, 
to  Federal  aid  for  federally  affected  areas. 
This  Is  the  eighth  time  that  the  Senate 
has  approved  a  President's  recommendation 
for  general  aid  to  the  public  schools.     But 
in  all  previous  occasions,  despite  all  the  pres- 
sures which  you  know  all  too  well,  those  pro- 
posals have  not  become  law. 

1  submit  that  the  drive  for  Federal  aid  of 
the  kind  proposed  Is  rooted  not  in  financial 
considerations  nor  educational  policy.  It  is 
rooted  and  nourished  in  politics.  Let  me 
explain: 

1.  The  plans  proposed  for  Federal  aid  re- 
ject or  omit  the  difficult  and  harder-to-sell 
methods  of  encouraging  the  States  and  local 
communities  to  solve  their  educational  prob- 
lems by  ingenious  devices  to  regain  some 
of  the  tax  sources  preempted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  by  revising  State  and 
local  systems  of  taxation.  It  takes  refuge 
in  the  well-tenanted  confines  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  relies  upon  the  quick  but  Il- 
lusory proposition  that  the  Federal  Incom* 
tax  Is  inexhaustible. 

2  The  proposal  includes  States  which  may 
need  aid  along  with  those  which  certainly 
do  not  need  aid.  Thus  It  is  a  measure  to 
sn.".re  votes  from  the  rich  States — which  are 
al.so  more  populous — to  pass  It  in  the  House. 
There  could  be  a  harder  word  to  describe  this 
sort  of  reward  for  votes. 

3.  The  pressure  for  Federal  aid  comes  not 
from  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  our 
schools  In  the  States  and  the  thousands  of 
local  communities,  nor  from  the  parents  di- 
rectly affected,  but  from  organized  pressure 
groups  and  lobbies  close  to  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress.  These  groups  are  In  close 
collaboration  with  that  part  of  the  Federal 
bvireaucracy  which  stands  to  gain  greater 
powrr  and  prestige. 

4  Becaxise  the  sponsors  of  the  plan  reject 
aid  to  private  schools  not  on  the  basis  of  any 
claim  that  they  do  not  need  help  more  than 
the  public  schools,  not  because  they  are 
not  educating  American  children,  but  be- 
cause so  many  voters  are  against  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  religious  bodies  which  are  sup- 
porting such  schools. 

5.  Because  this  Issue  is  so  attractive  a 
vote  bait,  or  rather  a  bait  for  organized 
groups  In  presidential  elections. 

6.  Because  as  the  alleged  need  becomes 
less,  the  pressure  grows.  It  Is  a  characteristic 
of  political  behavior  that  as  a  crisis  fades,  the 
efforts  to  give  It  Importance  Increase. 

7.  The  press  and  congressional  leaders  have 
gotten  Into  the  habit  of  measuring  a  Presi- 
dent's achievement  by  a  sort  of  box  score.  So 
many  recommendations,  against  so  many 
bills  passed.  So  many  times  at  bat,  divided 
Into  the  hits.  There  have  been  Presidents- 
great — Presidents  who  have  been  evaluated 
by  something  more  than  such  a  sporting 
chance. 

FINANCIAL    NEEDS    AND    WANTS 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  representatives 
of  the  American  States  for  the  magnificent, 
the  truly  spectacular  manner  in  which  pro- 
vision  for    public   education    has    been   met 
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In  the  past  decades.  And  also  those  thou- 
sands of  local  commi  nltles  who  have  re- 
garded the  education  of  their  children  an 
end  worthy  of  any  sacrifice.  They  have 
been  raising  their  taxes  year  by  year  to  hire 
more  teachers,  to  pay  those  teachers  more, 
and  to  build  for  their  children  the  best 
schools  In  the  world.  It  is  a  reprehensible 
smear  upon  those  de\oted  people  to  say — 
as  so  many  are  saylig — that  we  have  an 
educational  slum  wit  i  miserable  teachers, 
untrained,  undernourished,  and  Incompe- 
tent. Also  that  Stat<8  and  localities  lack 
the  capacity  to  meet    eglilmate  needs. 

Between  192&-30  anc  1960-61  public  school 
enrollment  has  risen  40  percent,  public 
school  expenditures  hive  risen  611  percent 
Even  allowing  for  a  s  irlnkage  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  by  half,  the  record  Is  still 
amazing. 

In  the  7  years  from  1945-46  to  1953-54 
revenues  available  fi>r  schools  rose  »527 
million  annually.  From  1953-54  through 
1960-61  they  have  rls«  n  at  $945  million  an- 
nually. In  the  past  2  years,  the  amount  has 
exceeded  a  billion  A-  that  rale  our  schools 
can  be  supported  in  he  decade  ahead  at  a 
rate  which  will  reach  the  estimated  $25  to 
$30  billion  a  year 

The  confusion  In  'he  many  official  esti- 
mates of  classroom  shortages  needs  little 
elaboration  here.  It  ;hows  that  the  reports 
to  the  Office  of  Educuilon  are  a  mixture  of 
wants  and  needs. 

In  his  message  oi\  >ducation  on  Febru.iry 
20.  1961.  President  Ki  nnedy  Si^iti  "In  order 
to  meet  current  ne<ds  and  accom.modate 
Increasing  enrollments,  a  total  of  600.000 
classrooms  muf.t  t)e  (onstructed  during  the 
next  10  years  "  That  is  an  average  of 
60,000  a  year.  But  the  States  and  local  com- 
mimltles  have  been  ouilding  an  average  of 
70.000  classroonw   a  \ear   fur  some   years 

The  year  1960  saw  an  all  time  record  in 
the  volume  of  schoi  1  bund  aj:>provals,  and 
a  record  In  the  penentape  of  school  bond 
approvals.  In  the  f.rst  4  months  of  1961 
public  educational  cf  nstructlon  was  16  per- 
cent hlEher  than  In  the  same  period  In  1960. 
But  private  construction  was  4  percent  down. 
There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  school  con- 
struction Is  declining  Bin  It  could  decline 
and  still  meet  the  President's  estimate  of 
needs. 

In  fact  this  lively  sale  of  bonds  will  care 
for  new  construction  for  some  time  in  the 
future,  for  it  takes  a  wliile  before  the  bond 
materialized  as  a  completed  classroom. 

But  what  about  enrollment?  The  tidal 
wave  of  war  babies  has  p^a.ssed  the  public 
school  age.  lu  Uie  1950's  the  number  of 
children  of  public  school  aj;e  Increased  46 
percent.  The  estimate  for  the  IPGCs  is  20 
percent.  The  pressure  is  now  on  the  col- 
leges. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  note  that 
while  public  school  enrollment  has  Increased 
42  percent  since  1940,  private  school  enroll- 
ment has  iucre;i*ed  147  {>ercent.  This  in- 
dicates a  greater  validity  for  new  construc- 
tion for  private  th;in  for  public  schools. 
Those  private  schools  are  educating  Ameri- 
can children  just  a.s  are  the  public  schools. 
I  happen  to  be  apainst  Federal  aid  for  all 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  But  I 
would  be  blind  if  I  failed  to  recognize  the 
justice  of  the  charge  tliat  the  Catholic  prel- 
ates are  making  against  the  Kennedy  pro- 
gram on  the  ground  of  discrimination. 

There  are.  of  course.  Federal  payments  to 
federally  Impacted  or  affected  areas — or 
should  I  say  federally  infected  areas  This 
Is  something  less  than  aid.  Technically  It 
Is  money  In  lieu  of  taxes  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  taken  a  lot  of  property  off 
the  tax  rolls  and  at  the  same  time  added  to 
the  burden  of  enrollment  of  the  local 
schools.  As  a  commentary  on  Federal  aid 
I  commend  to  you  that  you  read  a  report 
of  the  Comptroller  General  which  I  have 
here  with  me  which  sharply  criticizes  some 
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of  that  expenditure.  We  get  mc«^  for  our 
dollar  when  It  Is  spent  in  the  cloee  vio.nlty 
of  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes.  I  iiilght 
remind  the  Federal  Government  as  the  stew- 
ard of  this  aid  that  Inasmuch  as  you  have 
been  Incompetent  In  the  administration  of 
small  things,  you  have  some  nerve  to  ask 
for  the  stewardship  of  large  things. 

I  am  sure  Secretary  Flemmlng  will  recall 
that  something  over  a  year  ago  his  Depart- 
ment addressed  a  communication  to  the 
States.  The  report  showed  that  onJj  237 
districts  had  exhausted  their  bonding  pjwer, 
were  in  need  of  classrooms,  and  were  H-ith- 
out  access  to  funds.  This  is  a  rather  .imall 
percentage  of  the  40.000  districts  in  the 
Nation. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  fine  record  cf  the 
States  and  local  communities  in  meeting 
their  responsibilities,  they  are — like  f  11  of 
us — human  enough  to  spare  their  taxpayers 
as  much  as  they  can.  Hence  the  prosp<JCt  of 
Federal  aid  has  already  tended  to  lessen  their 
concern  about  meeting  those  responi>ibili- 
lles.  It  may  well  appear  that,  if  this  pres- 
ent plan  g(jes  into  effect,  the  schools  will  be 
losing  as  much  in  State  and  local  si  pport 
as  they  will  get  from  Federal  largesse. 

In  fact  the  bill  before  the  House  seeks  in 
a  vtry  clumsy  way  to  prevent  the  States 
from  lessening  their  contributions  to  educa- 
tion. It  Is  required  In  section  106  in  the 
bill  that  States  cannot  reduce  their  State 
and  local  expenditures  for  education  and. 
in  fi  ct  they  must  keep  up  their  full  allot- 
ment. This  they  must  do  whether  they 
need  the  money  or  not. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
St<ite  and  local  revenues  have  more  than 
t.-^-.plcd  while  Federal  revenues  have  les;  than 
doubled.  State  and  l(x:al  governments 
could  increase  their  income  at  an  even 
faster  rate  if  the  Federal  Government  would 
stop  raiding  their  tax  sources.  Thi?  best 
way  to  help  the  States  would  be  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  and  give  the  States 
m' ire  of  a  chance  to  breathe. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES   AND  TEACHER   SUPIT-Y 

I  might  comment  here  that  I  am  net  un- 
famill.u-  With  the  problems  and  life  of  teach- 
ers Before  I  briefly  served  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  1933  and  entered  the  pro- 
fession of  Journalism.  I  had  taught  In  vari- 
ous schools,  from  an  eighth  grade  disuict  to 
Columbia,  a  total  of  21  years. 

I  always  felt  that  the  way  to  Increase  the 
compensation  of  teachers  would  be  to 
lengthen  the  school  year.  The  present  sum- 
mer vacation  Is  an  anachronism.  But  school 
admiiiistrators  are  more  concerned  with  get- 
ting more  money  to  spend  than  to  rational- 
ize their  school  year  in  line  with  modern 
conditions  and  facilities. 

The  shadow  of  the  farm  boy  who  had  to 
work  in  the  fields  in  the  summer  still  lingers 
over  our  school  routine. 

With  reference  to  teachers'  salaries  and 
teacher  supply,  the  statistics  are  irregular, 
conflicting  and  confusing  The  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  in  1953  stated  that  there  was 
a  shortage  of  72.000  teachers.  In  1959  It 
said  the  shortage  was  195.000.  Tills  brought 
down  severe  criticism  and  so  the  Office  of 
Education  omitted  any  guess  at  all  in  1960. 
If  the  alleged  shortage  is  determined  by  the 
ratio  of  pupils  and  teachers,  it  would  seem 
to  be  its  Ideal  to  reduce  schools  to  the  Hop- 
kins idea  of  a  teacher  for  every  pupil.  But 
over  the  past  30  years  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  public  education  (higher  and 
lower)  has  increased  140  percent.  Enroll- 
ment increased  45  percent.  Between  1953-54 
and  1960-61  the  number  of  the  instructional 
staff  in  the  public  schcxjls  has  increased  39 
percent.  Pupil  enrollment  has  increased  29 
percent. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  message  deplored 
the  dreadful  number  of  uncertified  teachers. 
But  these  have  declined  sharply  in  10  years 
despite  the  fact  that  the  standards  of  certi- 
fication have  been  sharply  raised. 


The  earnings  of  teachers  have  risen  In  30 
years  from  an  average  of  $1,400  to  $8,013. 
in  constant  dollars  their  earnings  have  In- 
creased 26  percent,  or  faster  than  all  other 
persons  working  for  wages  and  salaries.  They 
have  risen  faster  than  those  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. In  constant  dollars  their  pay  has 
increased  in  10  years  40  percent. 

Let  us  lace  a  hard  fact,  however.  The  real 
trouble  with  teachers'  salaries  Is  the  Increas- 
ingly rigid  salary  schedules  which  are  geared 
to  college  credit  uniu  and  length  of  service 
rather  than  individual  merit  and  perform- 
ance. This  deters  many  gifted  students 
from  entering  teaching  and  it  attracts  many 
of  lower  capacities.  We  shall  never  be  able 
to  pay  iill  teachers  what  good  teachers  are 
worth.  Indeed,  a  really  gifted  teacher  is  not 
workine  for  pay.  She  Is  teaching  because  she 
loves  to  teach.  And  never  by  any  financial 
outlay  can  we  get  enough  of  the  very  best. 
They  don't  exist. 

A  word  here  about  the  property  tax  which 
Mr  Kennedy.  In  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, said  had  reached  its  maximum  pos- 
.<=lble  yield.  So  long  as  great  fortunes  are 
being  made  from  land  speculation,  that  will 
never  be  true.  These  gains  could  measur- 
ably be  kept  in  the  communities  which  have 
made  them  possible  by  i  revision  of  assess- 
ment and  taxing  policies.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  also  that  the  increase  in  national 
wealth  upon  which  this  administration  is 
leaning  so  heavily  to  pay  lor  its  spending 
pioc/am  will  affect  the  States  and  loctai  com- 
munities. t'.O. 

The  most  unimaginative  of  all  methods  of 
taxation  is  to  load  more  on  the  Federal  in- 
come tax.  And.  perhaps,  since  further  Fed- 
cr.-^l  .'pending  cim  be  met  only  by  borrow- 
ing, it  is  the  eaiiest  for  politicians  to  use 
without  meeting  the  indignation  of  tax- 
payers. 

IT  IS  the  Federal  income  tax.  not  the  prop- 
erly tax.  which  has  really  reached  It*  Unilt 
of  return.  Ii  is  already  the  highest  in  the 
world. 

I  largely  limit  my  consideration  of  school 
finances  to  the  foregoing  comments.  I  com- 
mend to  you  on  that  subject  the  exhaustive 
study  or  Roger  Freeman  in  his  really  remark- 
able fco'  k.  "Taxes  for  Our  Schools."  In  my 
judgment.  Freema.n  has  made  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  sanity  on  this  subject  of  schcx>l 
finances  than  any  other  American. 

There  are  alternative  ways  of  providing 
money  for  the  States  and  local  com--nunlties 
other  than  Federal  grants. 

When  a  bill  for  Federal  aid  for  schools  was 
before  Congress  12  years  ago.  the  amount 
proposed  annually  was  $300  million.  At  that 
time,  the  amusement  tax  netted  the  Federal 
Government  $450  million.  I  felt  strongly 
that  it  would  be  very  simple  to  turn  that  tax 
source  back  to  the  States  and  let  them  ure 
it.  if  they  would,  for  school  support.  In  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  this  year  various  suc- 
gestions  were  made  of  that  sort,  including. 
as  I  remember,  a  proposal  to  turn  back 
2  cents  on  every  cigarette  package.  All  such 
proposals  were  vigorously  voted  down.  This 
was  further  proof  to  me  that  the  majority 
was  less  interested  in  helping  States  support 
their  own  schools  than  in  getting  the  Federal 
foot  in  the  school  doors  of  the  Nation. 

There  Is  also  Governor  DlSalle's  plan  to 
have  the  Federal  Treasury  turn  back  to  each 
State  5  percent  of  the  federally  coUected 
taxes  In  that  Slate.  One  advantage  of  this  is 
that  it  would  bypass  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. But.  like  the  plan  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, it  also  relies  on  the  Federal  taxing  power 
and  thus  presents  a  wonderful  opportunity  in 
later  years  to  move  from  aid  to  control. 

In  concluding  my  commenu  upon  financ- 
ing the  schools.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
SiLites  and  local  governments  are  collecting 
this  year  about  $16  billion  for  their  schools. 
This,  according  to  many  reliable  estimates, 
must  rise  to  somewhere  between  $24  and  $30 
billion  by  1970.  The  Kennedy  plan,  as 
amended  in  the  Senate,  would  provide  $850 
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million  a  year.  This  would  leave  the  States 
and  local  communities  with  from  95  to  97 
percent  of  the  burden.  It  Is  strange  Indeed 
to  assume  that  If  the  States  are  assumed  to 
be  able  to  raise  that  amount,  that  they  can- 
not raise  the  additional  3  to  5  percent.  They 
too  will  benefit  revenuewlFC  from  the  growth 
and  expansion  In  the  economy  so  ardently 
and  eloquently  promised  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. In  short  the  present  plan  Is 
what  I  would  call  tokenism.  Not  a  real  as- 
sumption of  the  burden  of  the  schools  but  a 
means  of  setting  a  precedent  and  establish- 
ing the  principle  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  for  the  Nation's 
public  schools. 

THE   ISSUE    OF    CONTROL 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  issue  of  Federal  con- 
trol and  the  good  faith  of  the  sponsors  and 
of  Congress  who  have  solemnly  promised  that 
there  will  be  no  Federal  control. 

While  there  has  been  a  tremendous  effort 
to  establish  historical  precedents  for  Federal 
Interests  in  public  education,  the  issue  of  the 
control  of  the  schools,  and  what  should  be 
taught  therein,  seems  to  be  settled  by  the 
language  of  the  various  Federal  aid  bills  be- 
fore Congress  in  the  past  12  years.  That  at 
least  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle 
of  State  and  local  control  as  an  established 
national  policy. 

I  might  cite,  however,  a  fairly  recent  ac- 
knowledgment by  Congress  of  the  principle. 
In  the  enabling  acts  of  Congress  from  the 
time  of  the  admission  of  North  Dakota  In 
the  1880'8  to  the  admission  of  Hawaii,  cer- 
tain language  in  those  acts  has  remained 
almost  identical.  I  cite  a  typical  expression 
of  that  principle : 

"The  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
provided  for  in  this  act  shall  forever  remain 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  said  States, 
respectively." 

This  applied  to  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Washington.  Later  almost 
identical  language  appeared  in  the  acts  re- 
lating to  the  admission  of  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

Note  the  word  "forever."  I  am  reminded 
of  the  line  in  the  musical  comedy,  "Gigl," 
"Forever  Is  shorter  than  you  think." 

The  sincerity  of  the  pledge  In  the  present 
bill  I  have  already  commented  upon.  Be- 
cause in  section  106  there  is  the  compulsion 
on  the  States  to  maintain  and  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  Federal  contribution  the 
money  spent  in  the  States. 

There  is  also  the  discrimination  against 
private  schools.  There  is  also  the  confidence 
expressed  by  Chairman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  that  regardless  of  the  language  of 
the  bill,  he  seems  assured  that  the  President 
would.  In  the  administration  of  the  fund, 
withhold  grants  from  States  which  failed  to 
Integfrate  their  schools. 

I  might — If  time  permitted — offer  you 
quotes  in  great  abundance  from  educators 
who  have  labored  diligently  for  Federal  aid, 
that  the  control  of  education  should  pass 
from  the  local  boards  to  the  experts.  For 
example  Dean  McSwaln  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  Northwestern  University  stated 
not  too  long  ago  that  "we  have  followed  all 
too  long  the  Idea  that  the  schools  belong  to 
the  people.  They  do  not."  He  also  added, 
"The  boards  of  education  have  no  right  to 
tell  us  what  to  do  as  to  the  content  of  cur- 
rlculums  or  method  of  Instruction." 

We  also  have  the  testimony  of  former 
Conunlssloner  of  Education  Brownell.  who 
said :  "If  Federal  aid  Is  to  bring  about  better 
schools,  it  seems  apparent  that  there  mxist 
be  some  Federal  control." 

There  Is  also  the  succinct  statement  of 
Max  Lerner  writing  in  the  NBA  Journal: 
•  The  choice  before  us  Is  not  a  choice  between 
the  control  of  education  by  local  officials 
and  National  Government  officials;  that  Is 
not  the  choice,  and  don't  let  anyone  tell  you 
that  It  Is.    The  choice  Is  between  control  by, 


people  who  have  not  given  their  lives  to  edu- 
cation and  control  by  people  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  education." 

If  time  permitted,  I  might  also  present  In 
some  detail  the  so-called  mission  report 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Homer  D. 
Babbldge,  Jr.  I  have  described  that  report 
in  an  article  In  Newsweek  which  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  June  14. 

I  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  strange  con- 
tradiction that  the  Federal  establishments 
should  be  responsible  for  the  money  exacted 
from  taxpayers  and  at  the  same  time  that  it 
should  distribute  money  over  which  it  has 
no  control. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
that  the  National  Education  Association  is 
seeking  control  rather  than  aid.  And  since 
there  seems  to  be  a  continuous  game  of 
musical  chairs  between  the  NEA  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Education — in  the  movement  to  and 
from  official  positions — I  cannot  accept  In 
good  faith  any  assurance  from  the  admin- 
istration 01  from  Congress. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  address  a  word  di- 
rectly to  the  members  of  this  conference — to 
the  elected  representatives  of  sovereign 
States.  And  I  say  this  out  of  a  profound 
conviction  which  I  have  held  In  a  long  life 
dedicated  to  education— to  the  study  and 
observation  of  the  ways  men  are  governed  - 
and  to  a  consideration  of  how  freemen  can 
be  kept  free. 

This  Is  not  an  issue  that  Is  capable  of 
resolution  by  a  calculation  of  dollars  and 
cents  and  the  alternative  means  of  getting 
those  dollars  and  cents  for  promotion  of  a 
public  service.  It  is  not  on  a  par  at  all  with 
sharing  the  cost  of  interstate  highways,  or  of 
rebuilding  our  cities,  or  of  the  relative  own- 
ership of  mineral  resources  which  mark  our 
boundaries,  or  of  the  use  and  management 
of  the  waters  that  flow  from  State  to  State 

It  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  researches  of  task  forces,  or  White 
House  conferences,  or  of  intergovernmental 
commissions.  Nor  can  It  be  resolved  bv  the 
capricious  moving  of  votes  in  Congress  from 
one  side  to  another.  It  is  not  a  matter  which 
should  be  at  the  caprice  of  parliamentary 
maneuver. 

It  Is  something  which  goes  to  the  es- 
sential differences  of  two  philosophies  of 
life  and  of  the  public  service.  There  can 
be  no  compromise  there  although,  by  the 
artful  ways  of  legislative  drafting,  there  may 
be  pious  declarations  of  devotion  to  the 
concepts  embodied  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution. 

The  issue  is  the  means  by  which  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  the  generations 
can  be  enlightened  and  strengthened 
through  what  we  call  education  Almrjfit 
everything  I  have  said  today  has  Implied 
there  are  two  concepts  as  to  how  that 
should  be  done.  The  one  is  by  the  im- 
position upon  our  educational  system  of  a 
great  uniformity  by  a  self-constituted  elite, 
far  removed  from  those  who  receive  that  edu- 
cation, those  who  pay  for  it.  and  those  who 
imder  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God, 
bear  the  heavy  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation's  children.  An  elite 
which  talks  about  efficiency  and  which  Is 
dedicated  to  social  rather  than  individual 
perfection.  An  elite  which  would  use  the 
powerful  Instrument  of  a  national  min- 
istry to  enforce  and  apply  its  concepts. 

The  other  is  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  those  directly  interested.  An  au- 
thority which,  because  of  the  vast  size  of 
the  Nation,  exists  in  many  forms  and  de- 
grees of  method  and  purpose.  But  a  de- 
centralized authority  which  permits  the 
widest  variety  of  experimentation  and  In- 
genuity. It  is  out  of  this  diversity  that 
genuinely  new  and  enlightened  ideas  are 
born  and  find  their  way  by  imitation  and  bor- 
rowing. In  this  I  am  delineating  the  way 
of  free  institutions  in  which  those  who  bear 
the  responsibility  learn  by  trial  and  error. 


It  Is  better  that  a  local  school  board,  or 
a  supervisory  official,  or  a  teacher  may  make 
honest  mistakes  and  rue  them,  and  cor- 
rect them—than  to  be  the  creature,  the 
mere  agent,  of  a  vast  bureaucracy. 

The  issue  before  us  Is  no  more  nor  less 
than  that.  Whatever  may  be  the  mathe- 
matical* count  of  a  congressional  majority. 
this  l.ssue  will  remain  alive.  For  as  Ed- 
mund Burke  said:  "The  government  of  hu- 
man beings  Is  something  more  than  a  prob- 
lem m  arithmetic."  Those  who  believe, 
as  I  do.  may  lose  this  battle;  and  the  out- 
come of  tiie  war  for  freedom  of  local  au- 
thority may  well  rest  with  generations  to 
come.  But  we  in  this  time  and  in  this 
room  will  be  judged  by  that  result. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
.share  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond I  in  opposition  to  the  appointment 
of  Members  to  serve  on  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rif.;ht.s. 

Last  year  I  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  provided  the  funds 
to  permit  the  Commission  to  conduct  its 
investifiations  throughout  the  country. 
I  was  opposed  then,  as  I  am  today,  to 
the  activities  and  operations  of  this  Com- 
mission. To  say  the  least,  the  members 
of  the  Commission  then— and  I  presume 
now — had  their  own  preconceived  ideas 
of  what  they  would  find  in  the  South. 
This  had  the  effect  of  making  every 
recommendation  of  this  Commission 
suspect. 

I  can  see  no  good  for  our  country  in 
any  work  the  Commission  can  now  do. 
I  hope  that  when  the  proposal  to'extend 
the  Commission  comes  before  the  Con- 
gress later  this  year  the  Congress  will 
di.'^auree  to  it. 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Commission  to  show  any  good  which 
has  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ings conducted  througl^out  the  country 
by  It. 

The  fact  that  all  members,  with  few 
exceptions,  had,  I  repeat,  preconceived 
views,  it  became  impossible  to  present  an 
unbiased  report.  The  first  report  made 
was  not  based  on  facts  gathered,  but  on 
views  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  before  hearings  were  held. 

There  is  now  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  a  complete  section  dealing  with 
all  phases  pertaining  to  civil  rights.  This 
section  is  headed  by  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General  with  73  employees,  in- 
cluding 37  lawyers.  Why  should  we  du- 
plicate this  work  by  activities  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission?  This  is  something 
I  cannot  understand. 

The  President  asked  only  a  few  nights 
ago  for  advice  as  to  ways  and  means  to 
trim  expenses  so  that  we  might 
strengthen  our  Armed  Forces,  while 
keeping  our  deficit  spending  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  a  good 
way  to  save  some  money  is  to  do  away 
with  the  duplicating,  slanted,  and  vola- 
tile activities  of  this  Commission.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  Commission  spends  in 
excess  of  $700,000  a  year  in  its  efTorts  to 
try  to  dig  into  affairs  and  matters  which 
involve  purely  States  rights.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  expenditures  were:  fiscal 
year  1959.  $777,000;  fiscal  year  1960. 
$780,000;  and  fiscal  year  1961,  $888,000. 
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As  I  recall,  when  the  Commission  was 
first  created  in  1957  it  was  scheduled  for 
2  years'  duration.  This  was  extended 
another  2  years  in  1959.  It  is  required 
to  prepare  and  submit  a  final  report 
prior  to  its  expiration  on  September  9, 
1961.  For  this  short  period  of  fiscal  year 
1962  an  appropriation  of  $302,000  has 
been  requested.  But,  I  fear,  like  all 
commissions  and  agencies,  once  created 
there  Is  no  end.  and  this  is  what  pro- 
ponents of  this  commission   seek. 

I  am  very  hopeful.  I  repeat,  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  an  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  Commission,  the  Congress  will 
deny  it. 

At  its  present  rate  of  spending,  which 
has  increased  each  year,  this  Commis- 
sion, if  allowed  to  continue,  would  ex- 
pend in  excess  of  a  million  dollars. 

This  one  item  of  saving  could  well  be 
applied  to  our  expanded  defense  pro- 
gram. And  the  demise  of  this  Commis- 
sion would  go  a  long  way  to  alleviate  the 
explosive  situation  created  in  part  by 
its  preconceived  reports. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  this  Com- 
mission causes  more  harm  than  good 
and  we  must  look  toward  a  termination 
of  its  activities. 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    ACT    OF    1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ye.s- 
terday  I  commended  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender  1 
for  his  out.standir.g  woik  in  handling  the 
farm  bill.  I  was  plea.sed  by  its  pas.sage. 
I  think  it  represent.s  a  significant  ad- 
vance in  agricultural  legislaton. 

One  of  the  points  I  attempted  to  make 
in  my  brief  di.scussion  of  the  farm  bill 
was  the  importance  of  proper  utilization 
of  our  .surplus  foods,  or  our  abundance 
of  food,  in  terms  of  our  civil  defense 
and  in  res!>cct  to  our  national  security. 

I  noticed  an  article  in  the  morning 
press  regarding  the  committee  now  op- 
erating under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Asriculture.  Mr. 
Murphy.  I  note  that  plans  are  now 
underway  to  move  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  to  a  niunber  of  urban  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  so  as  to  have  some  dispersal  of 
these  food  supplies  in  ca.se  of  attack, 
particularly  atomic  attack. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  commend  Mr  Murphy 
and  his  committee  for  that  action. 

I  also  invite  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
July  25,  1961.  entitled  "Food  for  War— 
Di.stribution  of  Surplus  Wheat  to  Cities 
Mulled  as  Civil  Defense  Move." 

This  relates  to  the  action  I  commented 
upon,  being  taken  under  the  direction 
of  Under  Secretary  Charles  Murphy. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food  for  v.'ar  :  DiSTRiBmoN  or  StrRPi.rs 
Wheat  to  Cities  Mulled  .fs  Civil  Dftense 
Move;  Unpt.'blicized  Plan  Would  Ease 
Farm  Boss  Freeman's  Glut  ;  6-Month 
.Store    Proposed;    Taking    Care    or    Binc- 

HAMTON 

(By  Joe  Western) 
Washington. — The  Kennedy   team,  about 
to   disclose   major    new    moves   to  meet   the 


Russian  threat  over  Berlin.  Is  considering 
one  innovation  that  presents  a  far  from  grim 
prospect  for  surplus-swamped  Federal  farm 
managers. 

Drafted  by  the  Agriculture  Department, 
the  still-secret  scheme  proposes  a  massive 
relocation  of  huge  quantities  of  Govern- 
ment-owned wheat  to  sites  In  and  around 
68  population  centers  to  serve  as  emergency 
food  stockpiles  for  families  sur\'ivlng  a  nu- 
clear attack.  If  the  plan  appeals  to  the 
White  House,  at  least  part  of  It  may  be  in- 
cluded In  the  broad  military-civilian  defense 
step-up  that  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  scheduled  to 
talk  about  on  television  tonight  and  bend 
C  jngress  tomorrow. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  amid  the  crisis  talk 
h(  we\ei  is  the  helping  hand  the  food  stock- 
jiile  plan  could  lend  Agriculture  Secretary 
Freeman  In  coping  with  the  farm  surplus. 
By  moving  wheat  from  one  storage  bin  to 
another,  the  program  would  transform  an 
-Agriculture  Department  surplus  into  a  civil 
defense  necessity.  According  to  basic  blue- 
prints, some  213  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
budgeted  as  a  $500  million  item,  would  un- 
derpo  this  transformation.  Mr.  Freeman 
pprs.)nally  is  known  to  favor  this  expanding 
civil   emergency   wheat   program. 

FEEDING    BINCHAMTON 

To  get  some  Idea  of  the  detailed  planning 
nf'W  afoot,  examine  this  excerpt  on  Bing- 
hamtor.  NY,  from  the  confidential  master 
document : 

"The  target  area  contains  a  population  of 
about  l.')8,14C.  This  would  require  about 
356  COO  bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  89.000 
bu-h.-'ls  wnuld  be  stored  in  and  267.000 
b'lshfls  ouu^lde  the  target  are.-t,  Bmghamton 
1,=  servfd  by  several  rullroads  coming  Into 
!t  from  different  directions.  There  are  a 
i.';:p.ljer  of  small  towns  located  5  to  15  miles 
awj.y  from  Binghnmton  and  on  railroads  or 
.''uriutcd  roads  which  could  serve  as  stor- 
r:g?  poiiits  for  the  wheat  to  be  stored  outside 
of  the-  target  area 

■Seme  of  these  are  Vestal  Point  and  M.'.ine 
CI.  HigV-way  26:  Oswego  on  the  Erie  Railroad: 
Chenango  Forks  on  the  Delaware.  Lacka- 
wanna A:  Western  Railroad:  Sanitaria  Springs 
on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad;  and 
Ccnklm  on  the  D.L.  &  W.  Railroad  Our 
records  indicate  that  none  of  these  have 
adequate  warehouse  facilities  at  the  present 
time,  therefore,  either  bin  sites  or  com- 
mercial storage  would  have  to  be  provided. 
Abovir  44.')00  bushels  would  be  stored  at  each 
point  Within  the  target  area  there  are 
warehiiiisps  with  a  total  capacity  of  317.000 
bushels  None  of  these  houses  are  operating 
under  UGS  ( uniform  grain  storage )  agree- 
ments at  the  present  time.  Whether  one  or 
more  would  be  willing  to  store  the  89.000 
bushels  lieeded  wiihm  the  target  area  is  not 
known." 

While  cynics  are  sure  to  say  such  plans 
aic  just  a  way  of  sweeping  farm  program 
failures  under  the  rug.  proponents  earnestly 
contend  the  genuine  purpose  behind  the 
scheme  is  civil  defense.  They  think  that 
US  agricultural  riches  give  this  Nation  a 
decided  potential  advantage  over  the  So- 
viets and  that  the  United  States  should  make 
the  most  of  it.  Agriculture  officials  are  be- 
ginning to  explore  ways  of  stockpiling  other 
supplies  to  insure  the  availability  of  food 
products  in  the  event  of  nuclear  holocau-st. 
The  jjrojxisals  include  warehouses  of  ready- 
to-eat  canned  and  dried  foods  for  bombed- 
out  city  dwellers,  silos  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  located  strategically  for  quick 
sliipmer.t  to  livestock-producing  areas  and 
caches  of  fuel,  equipment,  and  spare  ma- 
chinery parts  for  farmers  cut  off  from  normal 
supply  channels. 

BURSTING    BINS 

At  the  moment,  however,  only  the  wheat 
plan  has  been  presented  to  the  White  House. 
And  one  reason  for  the  grain's  prominence  as 
a  stockpile  candidate  Is  the  fact  that  Federal 
bins  are  bursting  with  a  mammoth   1.3-bil- 


lion-btushel  wheat  surplus.  With  so  much 
wheat  on  hand,  agricultural  olBclala  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  refuse  the  opportunity 
to  diminish  the  glut. 

"We're  focusing  on  tlie  wheat  plan  becaxise 
that  can  be  done  now."  declares  one  planner. 
"We  Just  haven't  done  much  thinking  about 
relocating  feed  grains,  stockpiling  fuel  and 
farm  implements,  making  emergency  ar- 
rangements for  electric  power,  extra  man- 
power, or  the  packaging  and  processing  of 
food." 

But  there  are  those  who  insist  that  more 
reflection  is  required.  One  school  of  civil  de- 
fense planners  contends  that  food  is  not  the 
most  urgent  stockpile  need.  Thl*  group  rea- 
sons a  Russian  strike  most  probably  would 
be  aimed  at  knocking  out  industrial  targets, 
leaving  food -producing  areas  largely  un- 
.scathed  but  itolated  from  the  cities.  Thus, 
the^c  experts  favor  stockpiling  fuel,  equip- 
ment, machinery,  parts,  and  possibly  trans- 
port vehicles  in  rural  regions  to  enable  farm- 
ers to  maintain  the  Nation's  food  supply  dur- 
ing a  disaster. 

Moreover,  as  an  emergency  food,  inedible 
raw  wheat  is  far  from  Ideal.  Though  a 
barely  palatable  porridge  can  be  concocted 
by  boiling  the  wheat.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials  suggest  that  whole  wheat 
bread,  miide  by  grinding  and  baking  the 
grain,  might  be  more  appetizing.  But  this 
would  present  a  housewife  with  the  not  so 
simple  task  of  finding  a  grinder  and,  if 
bombed  out.  an  oven. 

Nevertheless,  the  Agriculture  Department 
Insists  its  wheat  scheme  not  only  is  the 
quickest  and  easiest  method  of  storing  emer- 
gency food  but  also  the  least  costly.  -And 
this  IS  no  insignificant  consideration  to  an 
f.cimiMstration  planning  billions  of  dollars  of 
new  defense  spending. 

The  way  the  farm  analysts  f.gure  it,  the 
conversion  of  surplus  wheat  to  defense 
wheat  would  add  only  830  millioa  to  the 
already  budgeted  cost  of  storing  the  wheat. 
Origi!...ny.  Department  officials  had  hoped  to 
transfer  the  entire  $500  million  value  of  the 
stockpiled  wheat  to  the  civil  defense  budget. 
but  this  Idea  was  dropped.  Now  it's  con- 
templated that  only  the  extra  $30  million 
expense  will  be  budgeted  as  a  civil  defense 
It&m. 

If  President  Kennedy  accepts  the  plan, 
he'll  have  to  ask  Congress  for  special  author- 
ity to  use  the  surplus  wheat  for  defense 
purposes  and  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion to  cover  the  relocation  costs.  Quick 
congressional  compliance.  Federal  officials 
say.  would  permit  the  strategic  placement 
cf  much  of  the  defense  wheat  by  next  Janu- 
ary 1 .  Though  the  scheme  still  is  regarded 
as  hush-hush,  here  are  it5  major  details: 

In  all.  there  are  68  cities  with  populations 
of  100.000  or  nvjre.  "Needs  have  now  been 
determined  for  all  of  the  68  target  areas,  ' 
declares  one  study.  It's  figured  that  213 
million  bushels  of  stockpiled  wheat  would 
provide  the  94.8  million  residents  of  '.hese 
cities  with  a  daily  average  of  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  for  6  months.  "It  is  assumed 
that  wheat  would  not  be  the  only  food  Item 
available.  '  says  the  rep>ort,  "but  It  would 
supply  about  1,500  calories  (dally)  in  the 
first  month  and  750  calories  In  the  sixth 
month."  Secretary  Freeman  argtied  origi- 
nally that  a  year's  supply  should  be  stock- 
piled for  each  person:  this  larger  goal  has 
been  shelved  but  could  be  revived  later. 

SHIPPING  priorities 

Already  33.8  million  bushels  are  rated  as 
positioned  properly  to  serve  a  civil  defense 
need,  so  the  Government's  chore  would  be 
to  relocate  about  179.2  million  bushels. 
Priority  would  be  given  to  heavily  populated 
California  and  in  east  coast  States  from 
Maine  to  Virginia,  where  very  little  7'heat 
is  now  stored.  It  is  estimated  86  million 
bushels  are  needed  to  bring  those  regions 
up  to  defense  requirementa. 

To  reduce  the  initial  budget  Impact,  the 
Agriculture    Department    has    split    its   plan 
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In  two — offering  President  Kennedy  the  al- 
ternative of  asking  Congress  for  an  imme- 
diate appropriation  of  only  $13.5  million  to 
finance  the  wheat  stockpile  plan  for  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Malne-to-Vlrglnia  areas. 
Additional  money  would  be  requested  later 
to  Include  Interior  cities  in  the  program. 
Moreover,  the  Department  suggests  the 
President  might  shave  the  expense  further 
by  asking  the  States  to  chip  in. 

Under  present  planning,  one-quarter  of  a 
city's  defense  wheat  would  be  stored  inside 
the  city,  with  the  balance  on  the  periphery 
not  more  than  20  miles  from  city  limits. 
"The  one-fourth  inside  the  target  area 
would  recognize  the  possibility  that  the  city 
might  not  be  struck  with  a  weapon  and 
some  stocks  within  the  city  would  be 
necessary,"  a  report  explains.  "Location  of 
the  peripheral  supply  would  take  into  con- 
sideration accessibility  to  people  within  the 
target  area,  availability  of  railroads,  all- 
weather  roads,  flour  mills  and   feed  mills." 

SUPPLYING    NEW    YORK 

While  the  Binghamton  study  examines  a 
tidy,  small-scale  logistical  problem,  giant 
New  York  City  would  require  31.8  million 
bushels  for  a  6-month  supply.  Large  wheat 
stocks  presently  stored  near  the  Nation's 
largest  metropolis  bring  it  within  17.4  mil- 
lion bushels  of  civil  defense  standards.  But, 
much  of  the  wheat  already  in  the  New  York 
area  would  have  to  be  moved  to  more  con- 
venient sites. 

In  California,  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
area  presents  a  different  problem.  Only 
255.000  bushels  of  wheat  now  are  stored  in 
the  area;  planners  estimate  14.6  million 
bushels  are  needed  to  meet  civil  defense 
requirements. 

Similarly,  in  populous  Ohio  no  wheat  is 
stored  near  any  of  the  State's  13  largest 
cities,  and  experts  figure  13.3  million  bushels 
would  be  needed  as  an  emergency  supply. 
In  Illinois,  Chicago  now  lacks  wheat  and 
would  need  12.3  million  bushels. 

On  the  other  hand,  tremendous  wheat  sup- 
plies now  lest  in  such  grain  centers  as  To- 
peka,  Wichita,  Denver,  Fort  Worth,  Amarillo, 
Oklahoma  City,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  Buffalo.  But  in  most  cases  the 
storage  bins  aren't  where  the  civil  defense 
planners  would  like  them  to  be,  so  a  massive 
relocation  Job  would  be  required. 

RESISTANCE    TO    CONTAMINATION 

As  another  argument  for  stockpiling 
wheat,  Agriculture  Department  officials  claim 
it  not  only  can  be  stored  for  long  periods  but 
)s  highly  resistant  to  contamination  from 
radioactive  fallout.  "We  think  a  lot  of  the 
wheat  still  would  be  safe  food  even  if  many 
persons  living  nearby  died  as  a  result  of  fall- 
out," says  one  expert. 

Recognizing  that  ready-to-eat  foods  prob- 
ably would  be  the  best  way  to  feed  a  disas- 
ter-stricken nation.  Agriculture  Department 
officials  are  beginning  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  stockpiling  canned  and  dried  foods. 
But  major  problems  loom.  For  one  thing, 
canned  and  dried  foods  tend  to  deteriorate 
in  extended  storage.  For  another,  the  cost 
to  Uncle  Sam  of  stockpiling  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, and  rotating  them  for  freshness,  could 
be  staggering. 

One  official  sjiggests  this  possibility:  "May- 
be we  could  talk  wholesalers  into  keeping 
specific  amounts  of  foods  in  their  ware- 
houses, and  in  their  normal  operations  they 
would  keep  rotating  the  stocks  in  and  out 
of  inventory  to  keep  them  fresh." 

Also  being  contemplated  is  the  stockpiling 
of  feed  grains  near  livestock-producing  areas. 
The  need  Is  regarded  as  most  acute  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts,  which  get  their  grain 
from  the  interior.  But  any  feed  grain  pro- 
gram would  have  seasonal  factors  to  take 
into  account.  "It  depends  on  when  an  at- 
tack might  be  made,"  says  an  official.  In 
summer,  livestock  herds  might  be  able  to 
subsist    on    existing    pastures;     in    winter, 


northern  herds  might  starve  without  emer- 
gency feed  grain  supplies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  should  make  better  use  of  the 
food  supplies  rather  than  gathering 
them  up  into  congested  areas  of  con- 
centrated storage.  The  supplies  ought 
to  be  dispersed.  The  storage  ought  to 
be  over  a  wide  area  of  the  Nation.  I 
commend  the  Department  on  its  initia- 
tive, and  I  urge  that  this  action  be  taken 
with  dispatch. 

I  wish  also  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  along  with  the  agricultural 
matter,  a  United  Press  International 
dispatch  entitled  "Food  Takes  20  Per- 
cent of  U.S.  Income,  56  Percent  in  So- 
viet." 

In  other  words,  we  find  ourselves  not 
only  with  the  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  that  we  speak  of.  but  we  aLso  find 
that  the  American  consumer  pays  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  his  income 
for  food  in  comparison  with  what  con- 
sumers in  other  countries  pay.  Ai-,'ain 
this  fact  represents  some  of  the 
strength  of  our  country.  The  food  sup- 
ply represents  some  of  the  strength  of 
our  country,  and  surely  the  fact  that 
our  families  can  have  a  good  diet  at  a 
lower  percentage  of  their  income  than 
any  other  families  in  the  world  I  think 
is  a  great  tribute  to  the  productivity  of 
American  agriculture  and  our  economic 
system. 

I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food  Takes  20  Percent  of  US  Income.  56 
Percent  in  Soviet 

Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  said  yester- 
day the  average  American  con.siimer  pays  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  his  Income 
for  food  when  compared  with  cmisumers  in 
other  countries. 

Freeman  said  the  typical  US  citizen 
spends  less  than  20  percent  of  his  Income 
for  food  while  the  comparable  figure  In  the 
Soviet  Union  is  56  percent. 

He  said  that  In  West  Germany  about  45 
percent  of  each  person's  income  went  for 
food  while  in  Japan  the  fleure  was  around 
42  percent  and  in  France  about  40  percent 

"In  other  words,"  Freeman  .said  in  a  copy- 
righted interview  In  US  News  &  World  Re- 
port, "the  average  US.  consumer  spends  only 
about  half  as  much  of  his  Income  on  food 
as  do  workers  in  other  countries." 


IMPROPER    MAINTENANCE    OF 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
article  published  in  the  Evening  Star, 
in  which  every  Senator  ought  to  be  in- 
terested, since  many  of  us  travel  exten- 
sively by  air.  Air  transportation  is,  of 
course,  a  vital  segment  of  the  entire 
transportation  network  of  the  Nation 
and,  indeed,  the  world. 

Th3  article  states : 

FAA  FIKE3  Seven  Airlines  $16,500 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  fined 
seven  airlines  a  total  of  $16„500  in  recent 
weeks,  largely  for  improper  maintenance  of 
aircraft. 

I  was  pleased,  in  a  sense,  to  sec  the 
ai'ticle.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  article  be  printed  in  its  full  context 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FAA  FINE.S  Seven  Airlines  $16,500 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  fined 
seven  airlines  a  total  of  $16,500  in  recent 
weeks,  largely  for  improper  maintenance  of 
aircraft. 

The  heavip.'ft  penalty.  $8,900,  was  paid  by 
N.itionul,  of  Miami,  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  flights  on  its  system  by  planes 
not  considered  In  airworthy  condition  or  not 
given  proper  postmaint«nance  clearance. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  paid  $3,000. 
The  violations  involved  Improper  mainte- 
nance of  some  of  its  Jets,  including  one  that 
was  forced  to  return  to  San  Francisco  an 
hour  after  takeoff  June  1960  because  of  loss 
of  oil  in  one  engine, 

Wien  Aliuska  Airlines,  Fairbanks,  paid  $2,000 
f(jr  failing  to  provide  technical  data  or  speci- 
ticrttlous  for  FAA  appro-,al  and  other  matters 

Frontier  Airlines.  Denver,  was  penalized 
$1  000  in  connection  with  two  repxjrts  of  Im- 
jjri-per  maintenance  last  year  and  for  em- 
ployment of  a  rejiairman  when  he  was  not 
an  authorized  aircraft  mechanic. 

United  .Air  Lines.  Chicago,  paid  a  $300  fine 
for  operating  from  San  Francisco  to  Denver 
last  -SPptember  7  with  a  DC-7  in  which  a  tool- 
box had  been  left  in  tlie  tall-heater  compart- 
ment. United  also  paid  an  $800  fine  levied 
on  Capital  Airlines,  which  has  merged  with 
United,  for  faulty  maintenance  on  a  DC-6B 
on  May  2.  1960, 

Trans-Texas  Airways  was  fined  $500  for  op- 
erating a  DC  3  from  Dallas  to  Houston  July 
21,  1960,  without  repair  of  a  hydraulic-fluid 
leak  delected  at  Dallas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was,  in  a  sense, 
plea.sed  to  see  the  article.  I  was  also 
aggrieved.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
FAA  had  taken  some  disciplinary  action. 
But.  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Senator  and 
as  one  who  utilizes  this  mode  of  trans- 
portation often  for  myself  and  my  fam- 
ily, I  am  very  sorry  to  note,  that  there 
has  been  such  a  low  quality  of  mainte- 
nance on  aircraft.  The  article  states 
only  a  token  expression  of  some  of  the 
problems.  The  airlines  have  a  respon- 
sibility for  safety  second  to  none.  When 
we  read  that  airplanes  have  violated  the 
rules  contained  in  the  rule  book  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  that  they  have 
taken  off  with  hydraulic  systems  out  of 
order,  with  faulty  engines,  and  with  tools 
back  in  the  tail  of  the  plane,  in  the 
mechanism  that  controls  the  flight  of  the 
plane,  I  say  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  about  it. 

I  commend  the  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Halaby,  for  the  action  which  he  has 
taken.  But  I  wish  to  tell  him  that  a 
tap  on  the  wrist  is  not  enough  when  the 
VK  lation  is  something  that  can  take  hu- 
man lives  and  cause  severe  and  very 
heavy  property  damage. 

The  instances  to  which  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  are  only  a 
few  of  many  such  instances.  I  had  no 
int€'ntion  to  mention  them  except  to  say 
that  it  is  commonly  known  that  there  are 
too  many  infractions  of  the  rules  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  terms  of 
maintenance  and  safety.  The  aviation 
industry  of  this  country  will  not  like 
what  I  am  saying  this  morning,  but  I 
say  to  them  that  their  maintenance  is 
a  public  responsibility  and  not  a  private 
priviletje.  It  is  a  public  responsibility 
to  the  safety  of  the  American  people. 
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I  urge  upon  the  FAA  the  most  strict 
enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 
If  we  have  such  enforcement,  we  shall 
not  have  some  of  the  trouble  that  we 
have  gone  through  in  recent  days. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  accidents  that 
liave  taken  place  have  been  due  to  faulty 
maintenance  and  improper  regard  for 
the  rules  and  reaulatinns  that  have  been 
established  for  safe  transportation.  I 
call  upon  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  to  examine  a  little  more  into 
the  problem. 

At  long  last  we  have  r:idar  on  our 
planes.  Radar  should  have  been  placed 
on  all  planes  years  aao.  The  only  rea.son 
It  was  not  done  was  that  to  have  done  so 
would  have  been  expensive.  What  is 
more  valuable  than  the  life  of  a  person? 
What  is  more  valuable,  when  millions 
of  people  travel  by  air  every  year,  than 
to  know  that,  insofar  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  know,  the  planes  that  are  in 
the  air  are  operated  m  accoidance  with 
liie  rules  and  regulations.  However, 
when  we  find  an  instance  in  which  a  tool- 
box wa.s  left  in  the  tail  heater  compart- 
ment, which  could  cau.^e  a  fire,  and  when, 
for  example,  we  find  that  a  faulty  hy- 
draulic system  only  recently  caused  an 
accident  in  a  DC-8  jet  plane — and  the 
fact  was  known  that  the  hydraulic  sys- 
tem was  broken  before  the  plane  took 
off — and  finally  that  the  FAA  catches  up 


with  the  airlines,  I  say  that  that  kind 
of  negligence  cannot  be  tolerated,  I 
commend  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
for  doing  something  about  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  know  he  is  keenly  interested  in  these 
problems,  as  we  all  are.  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  word  will  get  out  that  we  want 
better  perfonnance. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1962— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <HR.  6345  >  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  picsent  consideraton  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair*.  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 

<Foi  conference  report,  see  l^ouse 
proceedings  of  today. ' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  it  provided  for 
appropriations  totaling  $813,399,850  for 
the  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  exclusive  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  power  mar- 
keting agencies,  and  the  various  related 
acencie'5.  including  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice 

The  conference  committee  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  appropriations  totaling 
$779,158,650  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  these  agencies.  This  total  is 
under  the  budget  estimates  of  $782,387.- 
000  by  $3,228,350;  over  the  House  bill 
of  $753,319,000  by  $25,839,650:  and  un- 
der the  Senate  bill  of  S813.399.850  by 
$34  241.200. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  nave  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  a  tabulation  set- 
ting out  the  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  the  budget  estimate,  the 
House  allowance,  the  Senate  allowance, 
and  the  conference  allowance  for  each 
appropriation  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


lit  pur  (ill  f'n  I  of  tin'  Inltrior  iinil  rtlat'il  nginrn^  "I'P 


npn. 


■Iiiiii  hill,   fisrnl  i/i'fiy  Tftfi? 


A|>|ii<i|>ii;tlHrtl  title 


TITLK  I    DKI'.KRT.MKNT  OF  THK  IXTKKIOH 

ri  I'lK  1  \Nn  yAN.\r,»:»iENt 

Ki  Kvw   or  LiMi  Man.^gewi.m 

MulUKcuit'Ut  udand.s  iuid  resdiirws 

(Vinstructinti 

('riL'i.n  ;inil  (';iliforni:i  Kraiil  luiuls  (uidi  flnitc  !iiii>ri>i>ri;ition  of  receipts) 

UaiJKi'  iuii>ruvcmonts  (iml''fliiitf  ai>i>ropriation  of  receipts) 

Total,  Bureiiu  of  Ijiiid  Maiwec-tnent - 

HiRK.v   or  Inpivn  .\nMi(9 

KtliitMlion  iuiil  wclf.irr  i*rNi<«! , 

liesoiircfs  in:in,it(ni»'iit 

Ciilor.i.lo  Hivir  IiiiJiaii  K< -it-rvalioii  benefits,  Southern  and  Norlliern  Reserves 

(.ill' U'ft 'lite  ipproiirMlioii  of  rctviiit.si 

Const  rurtioti _-. 

Koail  constrMciion  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 

<  Icneral  :»rlnuiiistr;itive  exfiensj'S 

I.i(|niii:itioii  of  Kliniiitli  mA  Mcnoniinrc  Agencies - 

Total,  nure:m  of  Iii'Imii  VfTuirs,  exclusive  of  tribal  funds 

Tiibal  funds  (not  inrhidcd  in  totub  of  this  tabulntion) 

N.*TiriNAI.   I'.MiK    SKIlMrr 

Mnnaet  iririil  :in'l  jiroK  ctifii  . 

M.iint(  luind'  '.iimI  riluibiltt  Hum  of  physical  facilities 

fon>tnirtlon  _      

ConslMKlion  ilKiuiihiliiiii  'if  fxinirait  authorization) 

General  .iiiiniiii-.iraliv('  oxixtih-^ -' 

'I'olal,  Xaii'in.i!  I'.irV.  Service 

Okficf.  or  Tr.KKiTiir.il  •< 

-^diiiini'-tiaticii  of  Icriilori'  s 

Trust  Territory  of  the  I'^cifie  I.^lands .^ 

-Ma.'^ka  public  works 

Total.  Oftipf  of  Territories 

T'it.,1,  pubU(  hiii'l  ni  iiKiprment 

MINKRAI.  RE.SOUECES 

OEOLOCICAI.  SfRVET 

•^urvoys.  inv(  slifratioii.^,  ai.'i  n-soarcti.. 

See  f')otnoles  at  end  cf  table. 


-Vpproprialion, 
(JM-al  vear  !'.*6l 

0) 


$.(.'.  071,1100 

350,000 

(H,  000, 000) 

(863,0001 


32.421.000 


<  K.,  «l.i«»(l 
'■  .'4,  St'i  1,1100 

(1 '(0,000) 

■  IG, 'jaVI^IO 

H.  WHl,  (KIO 

A.  yf.7.  (WO 

la^.flOO 


126,186,000 


(X  ^m.  000) 


•'  'JO.  ."W.  I«<l 
I-  I,'-..  H(l(l.  (Ml 
"  21,,S28.  UK! 

:<o,  con,  (100 

.       l.WKfOO 


"1^ 


,418,000 


"8,321,000 
"5.925.000 


Uudg^'t  Mt  ini.^te, 
1962 

(3) 


)  1.060,660 

(9, 200, 000) 

(917,000) 


34,050.000 


71,521.000 
•  »,  227, 000 


»  V^.  ,Vil .  (XX.I 
17,  OtKi.  IXIO 

a,  V72, 000 

31,000 


House  allow  unce 


(3) 


»2.Mll«« 

8so,ooe 

(9,'/00,000) 
(917,000) 


33.250.000 


71.000,  (too 
2U,000,U(K) 


161,312,000 


(3.000.000) 


'■  J-J,  7'.'>'',  floO 
"  :<s,  W'.  (KM' 

;vi.  iiKi,  lOo 

1 ,  .\Mi  000 


;t'..  (KK1,  IKKI 

IC.  OiKi.  (Kill 

3,  yG7,  OOtI 

31.000 


154.996,000 


(3.000.000) 


•.'i.r.'.Ki.  non 

17,  ,>«'.  (KKi 
M.  (KKI.  (lOli 
30,  IKKi.  UK' 


St'aatc  aUowanw 


$34.(44,000 

nVI,  000 

(0,  JOO.  00(1 

('J17,000j 


Conferenw  al- 
io w-anoe 


f5> 


35.4ifl,000 


$32,  ."iOO.  000 

850,000 

(9.20(1,0001 

(917,000) 

33,350,000 


71.5(»i.  000 
29,  275, 000 


42,083.000 

17,000,000 

3. 967. 000 

31.000 


163. 85a  000 


(3.000.000) 


'i2..  7^1.  .'lOO 
1«.  •J;*^,  (KKI 

3y.  SS-.'.  ,'K«i 

:-)(i.  (KKi.  (00 

l..'iM.(«Ki 


71.0IK1.  IKKl 

29. 075.  Olio 


;iy.  .Vji.iMio 

16.000.(KO 
3,9(j7.  (KKi 

31.  IIINl 


159. 634, 000 


(3, 000, 000) 


111.008,000 


104,771.000 


'   :.,S34.000 
•1,  104,  000 


9,  246,  000 
257,271,000 


11.93\(l00 


'•  45,  9:«,  000 


JIS,  iXKOOO 


."^O.  16.\000 


.'•.,  S."*!.  (OO 
C,  !iM,«IO 


112,4s.V(KXi 


■21.7h(',.  Ut) 
17.  Wi'.i.OiK.' 
34.  47",  ( i»i 
30,  (KIT,  (IK) 
1..^S1,  (IKI 

105. 712. 500 


n,  834, 000 
(..  104, 000 

('■) 


11,938,000 


11,938.000 


5.  M4,  (K«) 

6.  KM.iKKi 

('■) 


304,967,000 


49,  r>00, 000 


323.77(1,000 


50,200,000 


11,93\000 
310,634.500 


H^IV^MI 
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Appropriation  title 


Aprropri>^tion. 
flscikl  year  I'Jtil 

(1) 


Biiiippt  o«iiniate,   Ilousf  ,illn\\;incf  '  Si^natc  ,ilIo«  inc*"  .     Confcrpiipo  .U- 


(2) 


(3). 


Ml 


iowuiuf 
f5) 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN'TERIOR-Contlnued 

Bureau  of  Mixes 

Conservation  and  development  of  mineral  resources 

lieiUtb  and  saXety - 

Construction --- -- 

(Jcneral  administrative  expenses 

Development  and  operation  of  helium  properties  (.borrowing  auttioriiatlon). 


$.':i  019,  OOO 
7.  lOT.OCK) 
•J,  WS,(HK) 
l,2«i.  WJO 


Total,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Office  of  Coal  Research 
Salaries  and  oTpenses 

Office  or  Minerals  Exfloratios 

Falarles  and  expense? 

Office  of  On,  and  Gas 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  nuneriil  resources - 

Fi^H  AND  'Wildlife  Service 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  fish  and  ■wili>ljfe 

Ealaiies  and  exi)ense? — 

bureat;  of  commercial  fisheries 


Management  and  iiivestipation  of  resources -- 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources  (special  foreign  currency  prr?ram). 

Construction - 

Construction  of  fisliing  vesseb^ - 

Cleneral  admlnbtratlve  expense? - 

Administration  of  Prilulof  Isliinds 

Administration  of  TriMlof  Ishinds  (indefinite  npprupii;ition  of  receipts) 

Limitation  on  aUniinl^tiative  expenses,  fuhcries  loan  fund. 


33,601,000 


»•  1,000,000 


550,000 


512,000 


81, 619, 000 


364,000 


.  92C,  000 


Total,  Bure-iu  of  Conmiorclal  Fislieiies 

B'.KEAr   or  SrORT  fisheries   and   WaCLIFE 


Management  and  investigations  of  resources . 

Construction _  - 

General  administrativt'  exponst-s 


Total,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fi.slnTics  aiij  Wildiifo    .. 

Total,  Fish  ami  Willlifi.  Service 

Office  of  Saline  Water 


2.  4<«i.(Ki0 
=<  T.'.(J.  UOO 

:<v.=,,  (Kio 
1' :'«,  000 

(2,070,000) 
(250,000) 


11,4&0,000 


>•  10,308,000 

'"  5, 13.\0(lO 

1.016,000 


Salaries  an<l  exfv^nses 

Construction,  oivraiiun,  uiid  niainli  nancf. 


a.'.,  459, 000 


37,313,000 


K  $21.  9t.3, 000 

7,  •-'.'(i.  IKK) 

'.rjri.diXI 

1,'JifJ,  tHK) 

(15,000,000) 


34,395,000 


L  000, 000 


MOO,  000 


531,000 


87,191,000 


364.000 


$•Jl,.■^<K>.  00(1 

7,  -I"*,  (J<«) 

7'.0,(KKI 

1,2<«l,  («KI 

(10,(XJO,(iOt)! 


$_■.,  1(«I.IM) 
7,  Llm,  (i(«J 

1,  2'.«i,  (HKl 
(1(1,  ()Oli.  (K»i 


34.040,000 


1,000,000 


750,000 


63L000 


85,83L000 


364.000 


"11,796,000 

1,000,000 

"7,561,000 

1.000.000 
482,000 


(1,981,000) 
(250.000) 


21, 839, 000 


23,200.000 
4. 067. 000 
1,071,000 


28.338,000 


50.541,000 


*  1,755,000 
2.040,000 


1,755,000 
4,800,000 


34,510,«K) 


1,000. 000 


750.000 


531.000 


$24,  S(i«).  (Km 

7,  JWI,  Kill 

n;i.',(»«i 

1,2?*),  (KKI 
(It), 'Wl,  IJOO) 

34,125,000 


1,000,000 


7.%,  000 


531,000 


86,901.000 


3<rl,0llU 


11,  Tiki,  u  1(1 

:««!.  MKi 

7,  .Sill.  (KKI 

7.V).  (KKI 

4H2. (KKI 


12.  2-j:.,000 

;mki,  000 

7.  .'.<.i.noo 

7'4I.  IKXI 
4^2. iKKi 


86,126,000 


30-t.UUU 


(1.'>I.(KK)) 
(■2.V1,  IKK)) 


(I,  •I-;.  i«" 


12.  l'<i,  tK" 
.'OKI.  I  Km 

7,  Vil.tKKI 

7.'j<i.  (««i 

4S2    (KKI 

U.  '1-1  •'« 


20,793.000 


23.  noo,  000 
3,770,000 
1,016.000 


27,786,000 


48,943,000 


1,7.15,000 
4,550,000 


21.318,000 


21.243.000 


2.1. 9?J,  noo 

5,  S-'iO,  fvW 
1,071,000 


23.3i:.,  6:k1 
5.  2.'.7.  .VD 
1,071.000 


30, 393, 6.50 


29,644,150 


62,075,650 


1.7.->.'>.000 
4. 68,1. 000 


61,251,150 


1,75,1,000 
4.550,000 


Total,  Office  of  Saline  Water 

OfFH  F,    OF   THE    SOLICITOR 


Salaries  an!  ("\i.en.-es 


Office  of  the  Secretary 


Salaries  and  expenses. 

Total,  G°flnite  appropri.it  ions 

Total.  Indefinite  appropriations  of  receipts. 

Total,  borrowing  autliorizations. 

Total,  tiile  I.  Department  (rf  the  Interior 

TITLE  II— KELATED  AGE.N'CIES 

DEPARTME.VT  of   AORICl  i.ture 
FOREST   SERVICE 

Forest  protection  and  utilization'. 

Fore,st  land  management 

Forest  research. 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation 


Total,  forest  protection  and  utilization 

Forest  roads  and  traUs  i.liquiduuon  of  contrat       ithorizutlon) 

Access  roads 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national  forests: 

6up«rlor  National  Forest.  _ 

Special  acts  (indefinite  appropriation  of  receii'tS' 

Acquisition  of  hinds,  Klamath  Indians 

Cooperative  range  Improvement-^  ■iuilr'^.iite  appropri.itlon  of  reielplsi, 
A.sslstance  to  States  for  tree  plantiiit: 


3,  79.'..  000 


3,475,000 


2,898,000 


386,371,000 


11,113,000 


397.484,000 


6,  5,15,  000 


3.547,000 


»  3, 226, 000 


469,968.000 


12.098,000 


15,000,000 


497,066.000 


'«  12S,  489,  700 

n  iH.  77S.  noo 

12.   4I»>>.  MK 


"  lis.  517.  000 

=  '2:\.  27-.  CKIO 

i*  I  < ;.  I  >  c*  I K  K I 


i-'i, '.ri.  ■-.<«. 

.-11'.  KKI.  IKa< 

1 ,  (KX),  tlOU 
7.50.  000 

(10.  (KK)) 

^  tW.  717.  000 

(700,  OOO) 


Total,  definite  appropriations 

Total,  Indefinite  appropriations 

Total,  Forest  Service,  Department  ^     \grlculture 

Federal  Coal  Mive  Safety  P.oakd  or  Review 

F.d.irics  I  lid  expense^ 

C0MMIS.S10S  OF  Fine  .\rts 
S.iiarii'S  and  exix'n.ses. , 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  « 


260.  143,  .'■HXl 


710.000 


260,853,500 


70.000 


«'  69. 000 


1.17.804,000 

«  38,  000,  000 

1,000,000 

250,000 
(10,000) 

(700.' 66b) 

»?  LOTH).  000 


)98.  aM.OOO 


710.000 


198.  764.  000 


6,305,000 


3.492,000 


3,125.000 


452,643,000 


12,096,000 


10,000.000 


474,741,000 


Its.  000,  noo 

22,  97h,  (KKI 
M.  ,HKi.  (KKI 


6.440,000  I 


6.305.000 


8.402.000 


3, 1S.1. 000 


475,9.19,650 


12,098,000 


10,000,000 


406,057,660 


S.  402. 000 


8,185.000 


4«iO.  993, 6.10 


12, 098.  (inn 


10, 0011,  000 


483,091,6.10 


156,  47H.  (KKI 

3.1,  (KKI,  (KKI 

1,000,000 

2.10,000 
(10,000) 

(7IKI,  (KKll 
1,  (KKI.  (KKI    I 


IS^'t.  72>>,  IKK) 


1.-19,900,900 

27.613.000 
i.-i,  mKi,  (KKI 

1H2. '■ii:<.'2(Ki  I 

.11.  OfKI.  fKKl 
\.  KKI,  'KKI 

2.V),  nix  I 
(10,  wxii 

(700.  (KKll 
1.000.000  i 

22-2.  St',3,  20(1  i 


128,000,000 

2r,.  '\c;h.  niKi 

1.',.  SJKl,  (KKI 

17(1.  ir,K,  (KKI 

;^-.  i»«i.  f««i 

2,  000, 000 

i.10.  non 

(10.000) 

I  7(KI.  IKK    1 
1    (KKI.  (KKI 


710.000 


194. 438, 000 


710,  IKK) 


2,'i:i.  573.  20(1 


70,000 


70,000 


70,000 


70.  000 


70,000 


7D.000 


20'^, 

(IH.  (KKI 

710.fK«i 

20'i. 

r2><.(X)0 

70.000 

70,000 

lOGl 
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1 )( jKii  till'.  Ill  iif  tlif   lulfrior  mid  rihit'd  (ii/fnrirs  nppidpi  mt  kih  In'-,  fi.^nil  i/'W    1 HH  .'      ( 'oniiniicd 


vj^in ii|.i  i  ii Kill  t It :(' 

Appropriatioi,. 
fiscTvl  vftir  inc.! 

(1) 

Hiiilgf^  esliinale. 
1962 

(2) 

Mouse  alli'U  aiic  <■ 
(3) 

Senate  allow  ane«- 
(4) 

Confereiif^'  a.- 
low.inni 

(5.1 

TITI.K    11      Ki;t   \'l  i;i)    \i;  KN"<'1K>     Coiitiiuicd 

i  III  A  iiTMi  ST   'ir   Hkaith.    Kill  (  aTKis,   and   \V!IFM;E 

riHI.lC   HEALTH    SKRMIE 

Itiili;!'!!  Ii>-alth  ;u'ti\  Uii-.- 

CiiiiMiiK  lion  of  Indian  lua  111  facilities 

$.Vl.  271 .  (KKI 

y,  71 4. 000 

»  .19,  tt8.1. 000 

J'J     l-'«l.  (KKl 

'..  (iI.-.(K«i 

i.-,j,  4.3(1.  (K(0 
(..(.Id,  (KKI 

J.-.4..W),000 
\l.  2H.'.,  000 

».i.3.oin,(VK-i 

H,  2!v'.  (KKI 

■1..I  .1.  I'lil.iii   ll.:,!ili  ^.  r-.ice... 

60.046.000 

2><<l.  (KKI 

M.  (140.  000 
280.000 

(ii.  S7.1,  00(1 

2)«i,noo 

61.2ft.'.  (KKI 

INI.MN    C:   \tM'    (iiMMHSrO!* 

20.'.  Mfl 

2HII   IKYI 

.\mii.n\     Cmimi    1':  ^'m-.  .  CiivMi-^ii.-, 

Siilar  1' -  .Hid  1  \|>i  nsi-^        

Liii  !  adiiii-itioii.  .\aiiiiii:d  Capital  i>tirk,  iiarkwny,  ;ind  play^roand  system 

43.'..  (Km 
2.''KJ,  000 

."::<.  (KKI 

:.  4<KI,tKKI 

.'.2.'..  (KKI 
200.000 

.'.J.'..  (XKl 

2, 7uo,  aio 

3. 22.1, 000 

.'.2.".,  HKl 
Ml.  1>.)U 

Total,  \:i1;olial  C.ipit  i!  I'laliniii'.'  ('ii!niii:-M(m       

68.1.  UIO 

i,H73,  (KK) 

725,000 

1.025.000 

NMl'-^M     1     'IIIM    '1  1:  v^ -l-<  l!I  Ml'   N   AcEXrV 

"  2.10.(100 
060.000 

07.1.000 

fiSfl.Ofifl 

02.1.000" 

875,000 

(Ml!H...j;     UmI:     ATI"N      l;i-.i'i;i*-     IClVllW      ((iV\M-~:"\' 

650.000 

.waooe 

&S0,000 

55a  000 

SMiTiiM<»Ni\N    lN-r]rTTK>x 

X. 114. (KKI 
h^.^KI.  000 

,1   27'.  (HKl 

1     1.  :4,<l.,  ("HI 

41H1.  (KKI 

I.y32,  UCHI 

u.  li'i.  000 

4.:j;«'..  (KKI 

01.  (NHi 

i.;«2.  (MKi 
15.783.000 

^.^.  12.1.  OCKI 

4.:ti';.  000 

mi.  (KKI 

1 .  y:}2.  (WO 

'.'.  12.'i.  (KMI 

\fl(Iitions  to  ihc  \'  itiin!  Ili«;torv  Muil'iiiit'                         ..-  --     - - -.- 

4,;t«i.  (KMI 

400.  (KKI 

-  ii,il  ir^  and  i\l><  n'-i:-,  \;.'i'  Hal  (<ulli  IJ  of  Al  I 

1 ,  "/JO.  UOO 

1.932,  (KKI 

23.  534.  000 

1.1,943.000 

15.793.000 

15.798.000 

TKANsmoNAL  Obants  Til  Alaska 
C.r;int.;       .                                            

6.000,000 

6.000,000 

6.000.000 

6.000,000 

6.000.000 

Civil  War  Cknikxmal  Commi.ssio.n 
1    l«n   - /... 

«  103. 750 

loaooo 

76.000 

16a  000 

loaooo 

At  »^t  ^    IXTERN.VTfO.VAL  RaiL  AM     Ht-llWA',    t ".  i\' m;<- :oN 

«  7. 6.10 

1* 

James  Madlv>n'  Mkmokiai.  Cuwmls.>«ion 

«M0.000 

Total, '!'  fiiiii'     pprnpriatioD?     

352.013.700 

283.061.000 

276,987,000 

313.751,200 

294.476,000 

'I'cilal,  iiij,  tiiiiti     ipi>ri>iiri:iliiili  ■   

710.000 

710,000 

710,000 

7iaooo 

710, «« 

Tct  1!    titl''  II    n  1  iti-.  a'-Tlii-ii"!                                                                  

352,  7  A  70C 

283.771,000 

277,007.000 

314.461.200 

306. 18a  000 

TIM.K   III     VIH(iI\   I.-';l..\Ni>.--  (  (iKl'OU  M  l(l.\ 

r.yi.(KX) 

2.  .13.S.  (KKI 
(1.100.000) 
(172.000) 

'WJ,000 
S!SI,000 

(«i 

N81.000 

881.000 

(*»; 

Itcvoh  mgfund , 

881.00(1 

1  ' rnit  itioii  of  ailniini^lrati\  e  expense*^.  \'irgiii  Ivlaii'l>  CoriKjration 

(18a  000) 

(18a  000) 

(18a  000) 

(180.000) 

Total   definite  approj  rlatlon*^    . 

3,  229.  000 

1,550,000 

881,000 

881.000 

881.0011 

Total.  l>orrowlng  autliorization 

1,100,000 

Total,  title  III,  N'lrgii    I.d  .nd^  Cori<iration 

4.329,000 

1.. 1,10,  000 

881,000 

RSI.  000 

8S1.000 

( Irand  total: 

Definite  appropri  ition.-.   

741,613.700 

7.1- ,  .179.  000 

730.  .111.  noo 

TWi.  ,1t»l,850 

756,  350,  (jaO 

Indefinite  approp  latioii  of  rec^'ipt.- .- 

11,823,000 

12.808,000 

12,806,000 

i:a.  SO8.O00 

12,  80H,  0(Ki 

Horrowlnc  author i7;itiiin« 

1.100,000 

1.1,000,000 

10.000,000 

10.  000,  000 

10,  000,  (KKI 

Total.  .                                 

754,  .136,  700 

782  387.  000 

753.319,000 

813.  399,  850 

779,  LIS,  f.K) 

I  Includes    $1,42.1,0(K)    in    Second    Supplemental    Appropriation    Act,    1961,    and 
t.'!. 70(1. (KKI  forest  fire  deficien.y  in  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961. 
:  liu  hides  liudget  amendment  increase  of  $2,658,000  in  H.  I>oc.  No.  113. 
'  Iiuludes  budget  amendnient  increase  of  $300,000  In  H.  Doc.  No.  113. 

•  Includes  $l.fKX),0(K)  in  Tl  ird  Supplemental  Appropriation  Acl,  1961,  for  welfare 
s<  I  vices. 

'  Iiii'ludes  $<J40,(X)0  forest  lire  deficiency  and  $131,000  for  Gila  River  Indians  in 
Third  Supplemental  Approi riation  Act. 
'•  Ini'ludes  tiudget  amendment  increase  of  $1,136,000  in  II.  Doc.  No.  113. 
Includes  $2,  ,10,000  in  Seomd  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

•  liu  hides  budget  amendramt  increase  of  $20,000,000  In  II.  Doc.  No.  113. 
'  Includes  trw.VKK)  in  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

'  Iiuludes  $1,12.1,0(K)  forest  fire  deficiency  in  Third  Supplemental  .Appropriation 

-Vrt.   li»<,!. 

Iiii  hide?  budget  limendn  int  increase  of  $1,000,000  In  II.  Doc.  No.  113. 
•  Iiii  hides  $1'29,(X)0  for  emergency  repairs  in  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation 
-V.  t,  Kti.l. 

Iiuiuiles  $2,!t,V3,000  in  Sui  plementa!  Appropriation  Act,  1!<61:  $275,000  in  Second 
."^uppU mental  Appropriation  .\ct,  1961;  and  $300,000  for  emergency  n'pairs  in  Third 
.•^uppieineiital  Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

'  I  III  hides  Isudgct  amendnient  hicre.a.se  of  $10,000,000  in  H.  Doe.  No.  113. 
-  Iiiihules  $465,000  for  Arr.erican  Samoa  in  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation 
A.  t,  !<<»,1. 

Hi  (lects  budget  aincndm -nt  decrease  of  $565,000  in  PI.  Doc.  No.  113. 

•  111.  hides  $400,000  in  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961,  and  $224,000  for 
:i;r.  i;ift  overhaul  in  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1961. 

•■  !'.»(. 1  art  continues  available  $300,000  of  prior  appropriations  for  administrative 
e\iien>ies;  liudget  estimate  an  1  committee  bill  [irovide  $108,000  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
"  [luiiides  $300,000  in  -Secoi  d  Supplemental  Appropriation  Att,  1901. 

•  Iiuludes  budget  amrndm  nit  increase  of  $1,000,000  in  H.  Doc.  No.  113. 

•  •■  IiK  ludcd  in  Second  Sup  ilenieotal  Apliropriation  Act,  1961. 

■   Iiuludes    $i(Ki,000    in    .Se -ond    Supplemental    .Appropriation    .Act,    1961,    and 
$l,iKKi,(KKj  for  salmon  p  sMrth  111  Tliird  Suiiplemt-ntal  Appropriation  Act,  1961. 


3  Reflects  tran.sfe;-  in  the  estimates  of  $1,911,000  from  "Operation  and  mainten;mee. 
general,"  Corps  of  Jingineers,  for  the  Columbia  River  fishery  facilities  and  indudis 
budget  amenament  increase  of  $2,500,000  in  II.  Doc.  113. 

"Reflects  transfer  in  the  estimatas  of  $1,431,000  from  "Construction,  g mr;.!," 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  Columbia  River  fishery  facilities. 

X  Included  in  Seomd  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  196L 

"  Included  in  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

"  Includes  $55,000  for  fire  suppression  and  storm  damage  in  Third  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

n  Includes  $250,003  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961,  and  $.3.'.0.(kki 
in  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  .Act,  1961,  including  $200,000  for  emergen(> 
repairs. 

w  Includes  $400,001  in  Second  Supplementiil  Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

"  Includes  budget  amendment  increase  of  $325,000  in  H.  Doc.  No.  113. 

»  Includes  $750,001  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961,  and  $.'<l,.loo.- 
000  forest  fire  deficiency  in  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1961. 

•I  Includes  budget  amendment  increase  of  $13,000,000  in  II.  Doc.  No.  112. 

»  Includes  $,100.lX))  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

«  Includes  budget  amendment  increase  of  $3,000,000  in  H.  Doc  No.  112. 

"  Includes  budget  amendment  increase  of  $2,000,000  in  H.  Doc.  No.  112. 

'5  Includes  budget  amendment  increa-ie  of  $3,000,000  in  H.  Doc.  No.  112. 

3*  Included  in  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

3"  Includes  budget  amendment  increase  of  $1,000,000  hi  II.  Doc.  No.  112. 

"  Includes  $26,700  in  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1961. 

"  Appropriated  u:  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  ^^■e!farc 
-Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

♦"  Appropriated  ir  Second  Supplemental  .Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

«'  Reflects  budget  amendment  decrease  of  $974,000  in  H.  Doc.  No.  129. 

*'  Includes  $3.7.Ki  :n  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

"  .Appropriated  ir  Third  Supplemental  .Appropriation  Act.  1961. 

"  Appropriated  ii   Second  Supiileniental  .Appropriation  Act,  1961. 

*'  To  be  derived  1  y  transfi  r  from  internal  n  vi  nue  collations  appropriated  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  govcnment. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAJTO.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  advise  me  what  happened 
to  the  $450,000  appropriation  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  in  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  which  would  be  the  first 
funds  the  Federal  Government  has  ever 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  such  land, 
and  which  was  a  budgeted  item? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  House  conferees 
were  adamant.  They  would  not  agree 
to  the  Senate  action.  They  insisted  that 
the  Government  has  too  much  land  in 
the  Everglades  National  Park  now.  They 
do  not  want  to  acquire  any  more. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cannot  understand 
that  attitude.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  State 
of  Florida,  which  has  contributed  some 
850,000  acres  and  has  spent  $2  million 
for  the  acquisition  of  land.  The  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  committed  itself  to  the 
purchase  of  this  other  land,  after  cut- 
ting down  the  original  authorization. 
The  owners  of  the  land  were  not  able  to 
dispose  of  their  land,  and  they  would  in- 
deed be  aggrieved  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  not  go  through  with  the 
completion  of  the  project.  I  deeply  re- 
gret to  hear  of  that  attitude. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Senate  conferees  that  the  State  of 
Florida  has  done  more  than  its  share, 
and  that  it  was  equitable  to  do  what  the 
Senate  had  done.  However,  the  House 
conferees  would  not  go  along. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  regret  to  hear  that. 
I  am  sure  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  did  everything  within  their 
power  in  this  regard.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  help. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall]  desired  to  be  heard  on  this 
issue.  I  therefore  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  PresideJit,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  with  respect  to  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  cut  out  the  $2,700,000  which 
was  asked  for  by  the  Senate,  but  that 
they  compromised  and  agreed  to  appro- 
priate $500,000  for  the  purchase  of  land 
for  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes.  The  statement 
in  the  conference  report  reads: 

The  funds  provided  are  to  be  matched  by 
an  equal  amount  by  the  Prince  Georges 
Board  of  County  Ctommissloners,  and  are 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  extending  existing 
Federal  holdings  in  the  area  to  preserve  cer- 
t:dn  portions  of  the  Potomac  River  shore- 
line and  to  provide  additional  parkland.  The 
conferees  are  In  agreement  that  the  subject 
land  purchases  shall  not  be  considered  to 
constitute  rlghte-of-way  for  present  or  fu- 
ture construction  of  an  extension  of  the 
George      Washington      Memorial      Parkway 


(highway)  In  Prince  Georges  County,  Md., 
and  have  included  language  In  the  bill 
prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. Language  has  also  been  included  In 
the  bin  providing  that  none  of  the  funds 
shall  be  available  for  acquiring  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  any  improved  property 
which  shall  be  defined  to  meari  a  detached. 
one-family  dwelling  together  v,itli  at  least  3 
acres  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  is 
situated,  or  all  3f  such  lesser  amount  as  may 
be  held  In  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling. 

Tlie  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission can  purchase  certain  tracts  of 
land  as  set  forth  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  This  will  keep  the 
project  aUve.  It  will  be  possible  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  project,  but  the  appropria- 
tion has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  does  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  shoreline 
property. 

Mr.  BEALL.  With  the  view  that  the 
Memorial  Parkway  can  be  built  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     If  Congress  approves. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Yes,  if  Congress  ap- 
proves in  the  fuwre. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  This  particular  money 
cannot  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BEALIi.  But  it  can  be  u.sed  for 
the  pui-chase  of  land  for  the  parkway. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  certainly  hope  that 
Congress  will,  in  the  future,  recognize 
the  desirability  and  need  for  this  park- 
way and  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  Without  objection,  the  confer- 
ence report  is  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  6345.  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  U.)  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  30  to  the  bill  rH.R.  6345)  en- 
titled "An  act  making  approprlatinns  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "$500,000  which  shall  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  section  1(a)  of  said  Act 
of  May  29,  1930.  for  the  purchase  of  approxi- 
mately 416  ac-es  of  parkland  In  Prince 
Georges  County,  Maryland,  conyisting  of  the 
Fort  Foote  extension  to  the  Smoot  Bay  area; 
the  Harmony  Hall  hi.storic  area  between  the 
Indian  Queen  Estates  and  Broadwater 
Estates  subdivisions;  and  the  extension  of 
Fort  Washington  to  Swan  Creek;  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  funds  shall  be  available  for 
acquiring  VTithout  the  consent  of  the  owner 
any  improved  property  which  shall  be  defined 
to  mean  a  detachec^.  one-family  dwelling 
together  with  at  lea^t  three  acres  of  the  land 
on  which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  or  all  of 
such  lesser  amount  a.s  may  bo  held  In  same 
ownership  as  the  dwelling:  Pronde(\  jurthcr, 
Tliat  none  of  the  funds  provided  under  the 
National  Park  Service  item  'Construction 
(liquidation  of  contract  authorization) '  shall 
be  expended  for  plaiining  or  construction  of 
the  extension  of  the  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Parkway  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
Maryland."  • 


Mr.  HAYDEN,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
{he  Senate  numbered  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pre.'^ident.  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  contains  items  which  will  be 
particularly  beneficial  to  West  Vii'ginia. 
One  such  item  is  an  appropriation  for 
$450,000  for  the  location  of  a  fort-st 
products  marketing  center  and  the  cre- 
ation of  an  e.xpcrimcntal  forest  in  south- 
ern West  Virginia.  This  kind  of  a  cen- 
ter can  contribute  substantially  to  the 
solution  of  problems  of  low  incomes  and 
unemployment  in  my  State  and  adjoin- 
ing areas  of  the  Appalachians.  The  for- 
ests of  West  Virginia  have  the  potential 
to  provide  more  jobs  and  raw  materials 
for  local  wood-using  industries.  But  ef- 
fective action  to  improve  forest  manage- 
ment and  use  of  timber  will  be  required 
to  realize  the.<;e  potentials.  A  major  re- 
search program  is  needed.  Timber  mar- 
keting and  utilization  research  can  help 
materially  in  expending  employment  op- 
portunities and  in  improving  the  local 
economy  in  these  mountain  areas  where 
inoblems  of  unemployment  are  particu- 
larly critical. 

In  February  of  this  year.  I  suggested 
to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  that  such  a 
facility  be  located  in  southern  West 
Virginia.  With  officials  of  the  Forest 
Service  I  visted  several  .southern  coun- 
ties to  further  explore  the  advantages 
of  such  a  project  in  the  area.  The  For- 
est SeiTice  recognized  the  necessity  for 
utilization  of  the  low  grade  hardwood 
stands  which  are  common  to  the  State 
and  surrounding  areas  in  the  eastern 
region  of  the  United  States,  and  a  de- 
cision was  made  to  push  the  project. 
After  the  Service  had  determined  the  lo- 
cation for  such  a  facility,  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  to  provide  the 
moneys  needed  to  initiate  the  develop- 
mont  of  the  facility.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  has  concurred  in  the  action 
of  the  Senate. 

Another  item  of  importance  to  West 
Virginia  is  the  appropriation  of  $70,000 
for  Bowden  Springs  National  Fish 
Hatchery,  My  esteemed  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph,  was  greatly 
intere.sted  in  this  item.  It  was  vitally 
needed  to  protect  the  hatchery  facilities 
presently  endangered  by  backflooding 
from  the  Shavers  Fork  area.  I  offered 
an  amendment  in  committee  to  provide 
$200,000  for  completion  of  the  facilities, 
but  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ac- 
cepted the  lower  figure  of  $70,000. 

Last  year.  I  offered  an  amendment  in 
committee  to  appropriate  $225,000  for 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument. 
Tliis  money  was  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  Storer  College  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  some  adjacent  parcels  of 
property.  The  Senate  accepted  this 
amendment,  but  it  was  killed  in  confer- 
ence. This  year,  the  item  was  in  the 
regular  budget,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
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that  it  has  now  beeri  approved  by  both 
houses. 

An  amendment  wh  ich  I  submitted  In 
committee  this  year,  and  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  committee,  was  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  for  expansion  of 
the  Forest  Research  Laboratory  at  Par- 
sons. The  work  of  this  laboratory  is 
vital  to  the  health  and  good  growth  of 
West  Virginia  timb«!r  stands.  I  shall 
continue  my  efforts  to  have  money  for 
this  facility  included  in  next  year's 
appropriations. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resum.?d  the  consideration 
of  sundry  nominations  in  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights 

Mr.  KEATING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment  on 
the  nominations?  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  to  speak  on  them. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  for  a  brief 
comment  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  cooperate  with 
the  Senator.  I  want  to  reinforce  his 
position, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes:  I  am  aware  of 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  to  extend  congrat- 
ulations this  morning  in  connection 
with  the  nominations  before  the  Senate. 

First,  I  congratulate  the  President  for 
the  nominations.  Second,  I  congratu- 
late the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  the 
great  work  I  think  it  has  been  doing  in 
behalf  of  furthering  the  cause  of  first- 
class  citizenship  for  all  Americans  irre- 
spective of  their  race,  color,  or  creed. 
We  have  before  us  the  nomination  of  one 
of  the  great  lawyers  of  our  day.  the  dean 
of  Harvard  Law  School.  Mr.  Griswold. 
I  think  the  President  is  deserving  of  con- 
gratulations and  high  commendation 
for  the  nomination  of  Dean  Griswold. 

Mr.  Griswold  is  a  man  of  proven  bal- 
anced legal  judgment.  He  is  a  man,  in 
his  capacity  of  the  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  who  has  demonstrated  in 
his  writings  and  in  his  professional  work 
an  objectivity  that  1  beUeve  particularly 
qualifies  him  for  the  signal  honor  the 
President  has  besto\v'ed  upon  him. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  the  President 
has  nominated  one  of  the  recognized 
great  Negro  lawyers  of  our  time,  a  law 
school  educator  of  the  Howard  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Likewise,  I  am  much  pleased  that  the 
President  has  nominated  as  the  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Commission  Mr.  Berl  I. 
Bernhard.  who  has  already  proved,  by 
his  record,  in  my  judgment,  a  capacity 
also  for  objectivity  and  courage  in  carry- 
ing out  the  clear  st.atutory  purpose  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Some  comment  htis  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  in  regard  to  the  in- 
tended life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. I  did  not  vote  for  the  creation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  not  because 
I  was  rM>t  in  favor  of  the  Commission, 
but  because  it  was  u  part  of  a  bill  that 
I  could  not  support  for  reasons  I  gave  at 
the  time.     But  I  made  very  clear  that 


I  believed  in  the  creation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  I  not  only  so  be- 
Ueve. but  I  think  it  should  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Civil  Rights  Cominis- 
slon  should  be  a  permanent  body  within 
our  Government.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
we  have  reached  the  time  when  a  C^ivil 
Rights  Department  should  be  part  ol  the 
Cabinet  of  this  Government. 

I  believe  it  has  become  an  inescapable 
duty  of  this  Government  to  bring  to  an 
end  discrimirmtion  in  this  country  based 
uix>n  race,  color,  or  creed.  The  timt:  has 
come  to  guarantee  first-class  citizerahip 
to  all  of  our  citizens  by  implementing  it 
through  necessary  enforcement  powers 
by  way  of  the  passage  of  much  needed 
civil  rights.  Such  legislative  action  is 
really  needed  by  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  o:'.  the 
United  States  are  to  be  effective  gus.ran- 
tees  of  first-class  citizenship. 

I  have  just  returned  from  another  trip 
to  Latin  America.  It  was  my  honor  to 
represent  the  President  at  the  ninth 
armiversary  of  the  Puerto  Rican  <::om- 
monwealth.  held  in  San  Juan  day  before 
yesterday,  to  which  celebration  and  cere- 
mony came  governmental  leaders  from 
all  over  Latin  America. 

One  caimot  go  to  such  a  conference,  as 
it  has  been  my  experience  to  attend 
similar  conferences  all  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  recent  years,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  America,  with- 
out recognizing  that  this  matter  of  civil 
rights  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  key 
foreign  policy  issues  confronting  the 
American  people. 

This  will  have  to  be  resolved  by  the 
American  people.  We  cannot  continue 
discrimination  in  this  country  under  the 
guise  of  States  rights.  In  my  judgment 
no  States  rights  are  concerned.  There 
is  no  question  of  States  rights  ever  being 
concerned  when  we  are  dealing  w:.th  a 
constitutional  right  in  this  country  un- 
der the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
The  States  are  not  above  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  this  country  the  people  of  all 
the  States.  North,  South,  East,  and 
West,  are  bound  by  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  the  organic  law  of  this 
Republic.  Under  that  organic  law  there 
is  no  justification  for  the  discrimination 
based  upon  race  which  prevails  in  coany 
parts  of  this  country,  including  parts  of 
the  North  as  well  as  parts  of  the  South. 

From  the  standpoint  of  foreign  policy 
we  cannot  hope  to  continue  the  discrim- 
ination which  exist  with  respect  tc  the 
colored  people  of  this  coimtry,  L:  we 
want  to  retain  our  position  of  world 
leadership. 

We  can  have  all  sorts  of  aUiances  for 
progress  programs — and  I  am  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  program  for  economic 
and  social  aid  to  Latin  America — but 
we  will  not  win  Latin  America  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  by  an  alliance  for  f  rog- 
ress  program  unless  we  are  willirg  in 
our  own  country  to  see  to  it  that  all 
citizens,  colored  as  well  as  white,  are 
given  the  guarantees  of  first  class  citi- 
zenship under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  losing  ground  rapidly  in 
Latin  America  because  of  the  so-called 
failure  of  our  people  to^put  into  practice 


the  guarantees  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  We  are  not  gaining  in 
Brasil.  The  news  today  indicates  no 
longer  a  flirtation,  but  a  form  cf  dip- 
lomatic marriage  between  Brazil  and 
Khrushchev. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  are 
not  gaining  ground  in  Brazil  is  because 
of  the  color  line  that  Is  practiced  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  conference  from  which  I  came 
I  sat  at  dinner  after  dinner  and  I  asso- 
ciated time  and  time  again  with  people 
with  dark  skins.  The  sKies  did  not  falL 
No  earthquake  occurred.  There  is  a 
need  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
for  a  recognition  that  all  men  are  chil- 
dren of  God.  We  cannot  hope  to  win 
the  great  battle  for  freedom  if  we  con- 
tinue the  policies  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Millions  of  colored  people  around 
this  world  are  questioning  the  quality  of 
f  reeedom  in  the  United  States.  They  say 
quite  bluntly,  "What  do  you  mean  by 
freedom?  Until  you  put  it  to  practice 
by  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
based  upon  the  color  line,  we  are  going 
to  continue  our  criticism  and  lack  of 
faith  in  the  United  States.  Your  pro- 
fessings  are  one  thing;  your  practices  are 
another." 

So,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  wish  to  say  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  a  subject  matter 
that  I  l)elleve  Is  fundamental  to  American 
foreign  policy. 

I  hope  that  when  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission comes  up  for  renewal,  it  will 
receive,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  an  over- 
whelming majority  vote  of  the  Senate. 
I  would  have  the  Senate  ponder  also  the 
desirability  not  only  of  making  it  a  per- 
manent commission,  but  of  creating  it  as 
a  separate  department  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  before 
commenting  on  the  nominations  now 
pending.  I  wish  to  add  a  word  to  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said.  Like  him,  I  have  been  a  dele- 
gate to  International  conferences.  I  was 
at  one  the  week  after  the  happenings  In 
Little  Rock.  I  was  at  one  a  week  or  two 
after  a  httle  girl  was  prevented  from 
going  to  school  In  New  Orleans.  The 
Communists  hammer  us  over  the  head 
about  happenings  like  that  all  the  time 
in  their  effort  to  win  the  uncommitted 
nations.  They  know  as  well  as  we  do 
that  these  things  that  occur  In  our  coun- 
try do  not  represent  the  mores  of  the 
people  of  America,  but  they  contend  that 
they  do,  and  they  constantly  hammer  us 
with  them. 

I  share  the  view  of  my  friend  from 
Oregon  that  one  of  the  contributing  fac- 
tors In  this  rather  disturbing  situation, 
which  has  arisen  regarding  Brazil  within 
the  last  24  hours  Is  the  fact  that  It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  many  cit- 
izens of  Brazil  who  do  not  have  a  white 
skin.  This  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  agi- 
tators use  in  a  country  like  Brazil  to  stir 
up  trouble. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me  for  1  minute?  I 
know  that  he  has  not  yet  started  on  his 
speech,  but  I  must  shortly  attend  a 
policy  luncheon. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  In  the  same  climate  in 
which  my  colleague  has  just  spoken,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  we  also  have  the  problem  of 
national  strength  and  national  weak- 
ness at  a  time  of  great  crisis  like  the 
present.  I  deeply  feel  that  it  is  an  ele- 
ment of  national  weakness  in  our  coun- 
try as  we  do  not  make  the  progress  we 
should  be  making  in  treating  all  our 
citizens  equally  before  the  law  as  to 
jobs  and  housing  and  education. 

Not  only  are  we  subject  to  the  points 
which  my  colleague  properly  makes,  and 
of  which  I  am  so  thoroughly  aware,  that 
the  Communists  are  using  them  against 
us,  but  indeed  we  underuse  our  man- 
power and  our  brainpower  in  our  coun- 
try, and  thus  we  give  ourselves  a  source 
of  additional  strain  in  our  communities 
and  in  sections  of  our  country  like  the 
\  great  South.  We  give  our  country  an 
^  element  of  weakness  at  a  moment  when 
we  should  muster  maximum  strength. 

Therefore,  both  in  the  interest  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country  and  of  the 
basic  conservation  of  our  strength  and 
ability  to  meet  this  diflBcult  crisis  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  I  feel  that  those 
who  have  reservations  on  race  relations 
should  forgo  them  now  and  go  very 
much  further  than  they  themselves  think 
they  ought  to  go.  at  a  time  of  danger, 
in  the  treatment  of  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens who  are  Negroes  or  are  members  of 
other  minorities. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague.  I  turn  now  to 
speak  on  the  nominees  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  Dean  Griswold  and 
Dean  Robinson.  They  are  both  out- 
standing men. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  know 
Dean  Griswold  for  many  years.  He  is  a 
person  of  outstanding  intellect  and 
character  and  he  easily  qualifies  as  a 
leading  citizen  of  America. 

He  has  had  a  distinguished  career  in 
private  practice,  in  government,  and  in 
the  academic  community.  He  is  known 
to  all  lawyers  as  one  of  the  foremost  at- 
torneys in  the  land. 

He  has  received  many  honoraiy  de- 
grees, has  published  numerous  works, 
some  of  them  classics  in  their  field,  and 
is  renowned  as  a  teacher  of  the  law. 

He  will  bring  to  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  a  keen  mind,  a  judicious 
temperament  and  an  objectivity  nur- 
tured by  wide  experience. 

I  can  say  without  reservation  that  he 
will  be  a  splendid  addition  to  this  vitally 
important  Commission. 

I  commend  the  President  for  selecting 
Dean  Griswold  for  this  appointment. 

Spottswood  Robinson  III  also  comes  to 
us  from  the  academic  conmiimity.  He 
is  now  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  of 
Howard  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  in  1939. 
Apparently  Howard  does  not  recognize 
the  degree  of  summa  cum  laude,  because 
Robinson  was  graduated  with  the  high- 
est scholastic  average  in  the  history  of 
the  college.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the 
private  practice  and  the  teaching  of  law 
for  many  years  and  has  received  many 


citations  and  awards  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  work. 

Dean  Robinson  has  relinquished  his 
law  practice  since  becoming  dean  of 
Howard  University  School  of  Law  in 
September  1960. 

In  response  to  questions  raised  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  during  the  hearing  on  Dean  Rob- 
inson's nomination,  he  assured  the  sub- 
committee that  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission he  "would  not  expect  to  play 
the  role  of  advocate."  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Dean  Robinson  will  ap- 
proach his  duties  in  a  completely  re- 
sponsible and  objective  manner,  and  I 
am  confident  that  he,  too,  will  make  an 
excellent  member  of  the  Commission. 

The  staff  director.  Mr.  Bernhard.  has 
been  with  the  Commission  for  somf  year.":. 
He  is  a  fine  lawyer  and  has  done  good 
work.  He  is  deserving  of  thi.s  appoint- 
ment and  will  continue  the  important 
work  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  extension  of  the  Commission, 
which  is  opposed,  as  has  been  stated  in 
his  address,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  the  long  delay  in  acting 
on  the  nominees  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  is  characteristic  of  most 
congressional  activities  affecting  civil 
rights. 

No  agency  of  Government  in  recent 
years  has  been  subjected  to  so  much 
uncertainty  and  harassment  and  has 
been  so  handicapped  in  trying  to  ac- 
complish its  assignment.  De.'^pite  these 
obstacles,  the  Commission  has  rendered 
outstanding  service  to  the  Nation.  Its 
investigations  and  reports  have  reflected 
a  judicious  and  intelligent  insight  into 
some  of  the  most  important  and  contro- 
versial problems  we  face.  It  has  con- 
sistently illuminated  these  areas.  It  has 
exposed  the  problems  to  light,  not  heat, 
by  dealing  with  them  factually  rather 
than  emotionally.  The  reports  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  have  been 
models  of  excellence  in  content,  clarity, 
and  objectivity. 

Very  early  in  this  session  I  introduced 
a  bill  (S.  483)  to  continue  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  on  an  indefinite 
basis.  It  was  drawn  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity and  hazards  of  an  annual  battle 
for  its  preservation.  Under  the  bill,  Con- 
gress could  still  terminate  the  Commis- 
sion any  time  it  desired,  but  in  the  in- 
terim the  Commission  could  carry  on 
its  vital  work  without  periodic  harass- 
ment and  peril. 

The  bill  was  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Javits,  Allott,  Bxjsh,  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Cooper,  Douglas,  Pong,  Hart.  Hum- 
phrey, KucHEL,  Moss,  Scott,  and  Smith 
of  Maine.  Thereafter  I  cosponsored  an 
identical  bill  (S.  1257)  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Httmphrey.  This  bill 
also  was  cosponsored  by  Senators  Al- 
lott, BuRDicK,  Douglas,  Gruening. 
jAvrrs,  Long  of  Hawaii.  Long  of  Missouri, 
McCarthy,  Morse,  Neuberger,  Pastore. 
Young  of  Ohio,  and  Kuchel. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Commission  en- 
joys the  confidence  of  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Indeed,  every  previous  extension  of  the 


Commission  has  been  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  am  confident  that 
either  of  the  pending  bills  would  be  ap- 
proved by  a  similar  majority  if  it  were 
brought  up  for  action. 

The  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  bills  up 
for  action  in  a  normal  way.  The  tactics 
of  delay  and  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  leadership  to  give  this  subject  the 
priority  and  push  its  merits,  almost  al- 
wa.v.s  results  in  putting  civil  rights  off 
until  the  last  possible  moment.  This  is 
very  unsettling,  unfair,  and  unwise,  and 
in  my  opinion  works  a  great  injustice  on 
both  the  cau.se  and  people  involved  in 
this  challenging  work. 

After  some  delay,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  May  31,  1961,  endorsed  both 
S  483  and  S.  1257  without  amendment. 
But  despite  this  endorsement  and  the 
wide  spoasorship  these  bills  enjoy,  they 
have  not  made  any  progress  whatever 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. In  the  other  body,  the  indefinite- 
extension  principle  already  has  been 
watered  down  in  subcommittee  to  a 
simple  2-year  extension,  and  even  this 
limited  extension  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  nominees  for  the  Commission  are 
both  very  well  qualified  to  carry  on  the 
excellent  work  A  the  Commission.  They 
can  be  expected  to  make  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  work  of  this  agency. 
They  should  both  bi  speedily  confirmed 
so  that  they  can  begin  to  participate 
fully  in  the  deliberations  on  the  Com- 
mission's next  report,  which  is  due  Sep- 
tember 9,  1961. 

The  nominees  whose  nominations  are 
now  before  the  Senate  are  well  quali- 
fied to  continue  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Commission.  That  problem  is  only 
one  facet  of  our  responsibility.  We 
must  also  take  action  on  the  legislation 
to  extend  indefinitely  the  life  of  the 
Commission.  I  hope,  despite  the  un- 
reasonable delay  which  has  already  oc- 
curred, that  it  will  still  be  possible  to 
consider  this  legislation  without  hav- 
ing to  resort  to  unusual  parliamentary 
devices.  But  the  unusual  parliamentary 
device,  by  necessity,  has  become  almost 
the  standard  for  civil  rights  legislation. 

Therefore.  I  shall  not  hesitate,  if  the 
proposed  legislation  is  not  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  some  other  bill 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission: 
we  simply  cannot  let  it  go  by  default. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  by 
Congress  to  strengthen  the  civil  rights 
of  our  citizens.  We  must  act  on  these 
problems  to  keep  faith  with  our  own 
heritage  and  principles.  But  these  times 
of  crisis  add  a  new  element  to  the  stmg- 
gle  for  equal  rights — and  that  is  the 
importance,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  by  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
of  being  able  to  present  an  imblemished 
portrait  of  freedom  in  America  in  the 
battle  against  the  tarnished,  black  pic- 
ture of  Communist  tyranny.  This  is 
one  domestic  program  which  has  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  our  ability  to  mount  a 
political  counteroffensive  in  many  areas 
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of  the  world  against  the  false  promises 
of  the  Reds. 

We  should  not  delay  coming  to  grips 
with  this  subject.  It  deserves  a  high 
priority.  It  is  worth  our  time  and  en- 
ergy. I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
point  to  significant  progress  in  this  area 
before  the  curtain  falls  on  this  session 
of  Congress. 

As  I  have  said,  if  it  becomes  necessary, 
at  least  in  regard  to  the  limited  field 
of  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, it  is  my  intention  to  take  action  to 
have  the  hfe  of  the  Commission  ex- 
tended, even  though  the  JudiciaiT  Com- 
mittee has  not  reported  a  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  three  nominations 
for  membership  on  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  which  now  are  before  the 
Senate,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  every 
Senator  knows  my  position  in  regard  to 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  I  have 
always  thought  that  this  is  a  Commis- 
sion that  should  not  be  in  existence. 
That  being  so.  I  have  always  opposed 
those  who  have  been  appomted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Comimssion  and  also  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Commission  when  their 
names  have  come  l)efore  the  Senate  for 
confirmation. 

I  feel  that  this  Commission  is  a  body 
that  vStirs  up  strife  and  discontent 
throughout  the  Nation.  Feeling  that 
way,  I  think  I  would  be  derelict  in  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  express  myself  not  only 
as  against  the  confirmation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  before  the  Sen- 
ato  today,  but  aLo  against  the  Commis- 
sion itself. 

I  believe  in  days  to  come  we  will  find 
that  this  is  one  Commission  we  do  not 
need.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  have  a  great  many 
commissions  in  the  United  States  that 
are  eating  up  the  taxpayers'  money  and, 
instead  of  bringing  good  returns,  are 
hurting  the  Nation. 

At  this  particular  time  when,  most  of 
all,  we  should  be  bringing  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  Nation  together  in  order  to 
try  to  bring  peace  at  home,  I  feel  that 
this  Commission  is  stirring  up  strife  and 
discontent  and  that  it  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  injury  to  the  cau.se. 

I  have  always  fell  that  each  State 
should  be  left  very  largely  to  look  after 
Its  own  affaiis,  and  that  one  State  should 
not  force  upon  another  State  its  beliefs. 
I  feel  this  Commission  works  in  a  differ- 
ent direction  from  that,  and  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

I  want  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  another  fact.  The  great  trouble  with 
the  world  today  is  that  one  nation  or 
another  is  trying  to  tell  other  nations 
how  to  run  their  affairs.  It  is  true  that 
today  there  are  allies  in  two  groups,  or 
two  ideologies — the  Coimnunist  way  of 
life,  and  the  American  or  democratic 
way  of  life,  which  is  also  followed  by  oiu- 
allies. 

When  we  go  from  one  State  to  another 
and  tell  the  people  there  how  to  run  their 
affairs,  they  resent  it;  and  I  know  ex- 
actly how  my  people  feel  when  someone 
from  outside  comes  into  my  State  and 
tells  a  man  how  to  vote  or  act  in  South 
Carolina. 


We  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
United  States  we  have  differoit  ways  of 
thinking,  talking,  acting,  and  different 
ways  of  running  our  affairs;  and  I  be- 
lieve each  State  should  be  left  to  nm  the 
affairs  within  that  particular  State,  and 
not  be  interfered  with  by  other  States 
in  the  running  of  her  affairs. 

That  is  my  position.  If  that  is  my 
position,  it  would  certainly  be  my  posi- 
tion to  be  against  a  commission  that 
comes  into  my  State  and  tells  South 
Carolina  how  to  rim  her  affairs.  I  defy 
anybody  to  point  out  that  in  South 
Carolina  we  have  kept  people  who 
wanted  to  vote  from  doing  so.  whether 
those  persons  be  colored,  white,  Indian, 
or  whatever  other  race.  It  makes  no 
difference.  They  are  all  allowed  to  vote 
in  South  Carolina.  Everyone  has  the 
same  qualifications  to  meet. 

And  that  is  one  reason  why  the  Com- 
mission was  set  up.  to  a  large  extent. 
But  the  Commission  meddles  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  various  States  on  a  wide 
variety  of  other  matters. 

People  in  other  States  will  learn, 
sooner  or  later,  that  it  will  not  be  only 
the  Southern  States  that  will  be  picked 
on.  Other  States  will  have  their  affairs 
interfered  with  and  will  have  the  same 
trouble,  and  someday  they  will  take  the 
same  position  I  am  taking  today. 

I  hear  some  people  in  States  outside  of 
the  South  today  talking  about  this  mat- 
ter and  saying,  "We  want  States  rights." 
We  have  been  talking  about  States 
riL'ht.s  in  the  South  for  many,  many 
years,  but  we  are  going  to  hear  more  of 
it  in  the  future. 

The  great  trouble  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  gradually  taking  over 
the  running  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Union.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  a  few  moments  what  I  am 
speaking  about.  I  want  to  bring  it 
closely  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
When  I  was  a  boy  in  South  Carolina,  the 
school  district  ran  all  the  affairs  of  that 
district.  It  raised  taxes  in  the  district. 
Oh.  yes,  we  had  a  $1  poll  tax  back  in 
those  days.  When  the  poll  tax  was  paid 
in  that  particular  district,  the  school 
district  kept  it  to  run  that  school.  No 
county  had  anything  to  do  with  it  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Then  gradually  a  big  school 
district  was  foi-med.  which  took  in  several 
schools.  Later  on,  the  county  took  over 
and  ran  the  schools.  Later,  the  State 
took  over  the  running  of  the  schools. 
Now  we  see  the  Federal  Government 
starting  to  give  money  for  the  running 
of  the  schools.  What  I  fear  in  that  re- 
gard is  that  when  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  gets  into  it,  it  will  be  breaking 
down  States  rights  and  taking  over  the 
school  system. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  high- 
ways. When  I  was  a  boy,  men  who  were 
strong  enough  to  work  on  the  roads  did 
so  so  many  days  each  week,  in  order  to 
keep  the  roads  maintained.  They  were 
locally  run  at  that  time.  Then  a  httle 
township  was  formed,  and  the  roads 
were  controlled  by  the  township.  Then 
the  county  took  over.  Tlien  the  State 
took  over  the  State  roads  and  gave  the 
county  back  some  money  from  gasoline 
taxes  in  order  to  build  and  maintain 
the  roads.     Everything  came  from  the 


top.  The  same  thing  is  true  today,  with 
regard  to  roads  from  the  Federal  stand- 
point. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  against 
the  Commission.  I  am  against  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations  of  these 
members  t)ecause  States  rights  in  this 
Nation  of  ours  are  being  broken  dov  n. 
Some  day  we  are  going  to  have  to  call 
a  halt,  if  we  have  any  State  governments 
left  at  all.  There  is  little  enough  left  of 
them  now. 

In  addition,  the  nominees  are  all  pro- 
integration  or  lean  that  way  and  justice 
will  not  prevail  on  the  Commission. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  shall  oppof- 
the  confirmation  of  ttie  nomination  of 
the  Director  and  also  of  the  other  mem- 
bers appointed  to  the  Commission.  I 
want  all  the  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  the  people  in  my  State 
of  South  Carolina,  to  know  what  posi- 
tion I  take  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  speak  very  briefly  in  favor  of 
the  nomination  of  Dean  Erwin  N.  Gris- 
wold. of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  I 
speak  wholeheartedly  in  his  favor.  I 
have  known  him  as  a  lawyer,  as  dean  of 
the  law  school  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  as  a  personal  friend. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
he  is  a  registered  Republican.  That 
question  has  no  bearing  on  his  qualifica- 
tions. I  believe  him  to  be  fair.  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  objective.  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  make  an  excellent 
member  of  the  Commission,  whose 
duties  will  be  ven*  difficult  to  carry  out 
in  an  objective  way. 

I  understand  that  another  candidate 
whose  nomination  before  us  is  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, who  is  also  a  good  lawyer.  I  do 
not  know  him,  but  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  the  abihty  of  Mr.  Griswold  to 
help  us  all  on  this  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  hope  his  nomination  will  be 
confirmed  today. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer  for  rec- 
ognizing m.e,  and  I  thank  my  colleagues 
on  the  Democratic  side  for  permitting 
me  to  make  these  remarks  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  the  Record  to  show  that  the  junior 
Seiiator  from  Georgia  will  vote  again.^t 
the  confirmation  of  these  nominations. 
It  has  been  my  consistent  position  that 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  not  only 
is  unnecessary  but  also  actually  creates 
more  division  than  it  does  good.  Its 
record  to  date  is  totally  devoid  of  any 
definite  contribution  whatsoever  to  the 
advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  particularly 
register  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Spottswood  W.  Robinson  III  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
As  an  attorney  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  he  has  been  active  in  all  phases 
of  that  organization's  agitation  to  force 
a  new  social  order  upon  the  Nation. 
Sitting  as  a  member  of  what  was  created 
by  the  Congress  to  be  an  impartial 
agency  responsible  for  the  determina- 
tion of  facts,  his  position  will  be  roughly 
equivalent   to  that  of  a  litigant  being 
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permitted  to  sit  as  judge  in  his  own 
case. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  AlabEuna. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  says  it  would 
be  like  a  litigant  sitting  as  judge  of  his 
own  case.  Surely  that  is  true,  for  Mr. 
Robinson  is  a  lawyer,  who  has  been  on 
one  side  of  the  case,  who  will  be  sitting 
in  judgment  on  the  case;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  exactly  the 
situation. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  statement  he  made  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary shows  that  he  has  beeit^  lawyer 
for  one  side  of  the  case  not  once,  not 
twice,  not  three  times,  but  time  and 
time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  On  innumerable 
occasions. 

Mr.  HILL.  On  innumerable  occasions. 
He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  one  side 
of  the  case  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  Having  represented  one 
side  of  the  case  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  case  after  case,  now  he  is  nominated 
for  a  i>osition  to  sit  on  the  case. 

Mr.  TAIJ^IADGE.  He  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pass  judgment  on  cases  similar 
to  those  with  which  he  has  been  as- 
sociated as  legal  counsel  over  that  pe- 
riod of  years. 

Mr.  HILL.  Over  all  that  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  dramatizing  that  point.  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 
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ir.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
I  regret  very  much  the  long  time  which 
elapsed  before  the  committee  reported 
to  the  Senate  the  three  pending  nomina- 
tions. I  hope,  now  that  the  Senate  is 
being  given  its  opportunity,  we  shall 
confirm  the  nominations  promptly. 
Each  of  these  nominees,  as  I  view  it,  is 
an  able,  devoted,  and  courageous  Amer- 
ican. For  reasons  which  all  of  us  under- 
stand, two  of  them,  I  think,  need  less 
said  about  them  than  the  third. 

Dean  Griswold  is  one  of  the  giants  of 
the  American  bar.  Berl  Bernhard  has 
served  effectively  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  voice  is 
raised  in  specific  opposition  to  his  nom- 
ination. 

The  third  nominee  is  Spottswood  W. 
Robinson  III,  the  dean  of  the  Howard 
Law  School.  It  is  to  this  nomination 
that  most  specific  protest  has  been 
voiced.  If  I  may,  I  should  like  very 
briefly  to  respond . 

One  of  Dean  Robinson's  many  quali- 
fications for  this  position  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  Negro.  He  is  replacing  a  former 
Negro  member  of  the  Commission.  Dr. 
George  M.  Johnson,  who  had  replaced 
another  Negro  member,  the  late  Hon.  J. 
Ernest  Wilkins.  The  Commission  tra- 
ditionally has  had  at  least  one  Negro 
member.  I  should  be  rather  disap- 
pointed if  Dean  Robinson  failed  to  bring 
to  the  Commission's  attention  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Negro  population  of  the 


United  States  in  resjiect  to  matters  com- 
ing before  the  Commission.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  appropriate  in  Dean 
Robinson's  background  than  that  he  is. 
and  has  been,  an  active  member  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  This  organiza- 
tion has  come  to  be  known  as  the  primary 
organization  in  the  United  Slates  con- 
cerned with  actively  promoting  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Negroes.  I  think  I 
hardly  need  to  add  that  many  prominent 
and  distinguished  members  of  the  white 
race  are  members  of  the  organization,  on 
its  board  of  directors,  and  in  key  posi- 
tions on  its  various  committee... 

My  membership  in  the  NAACP  was 
purchased  for  me  by  my  father  when 
I  was  a  junior  in  high  school.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  are  proud  of  this 
association. 

To  speak  of  Dean  Robinsons  position 
with  the  NAACP  as  a  disqualification 
overlooks  .some  patent  inconsi.stoncips. 
For  example,  former  Gov.  John  S.  Battle, 
of  Virginia,  when  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  for  membership  to  the 
Commission,  testified  at  his  hearing: 

The  assistant  to  the  President  who  ap- 
proached me  and  asked  me  to  ser\'e  stated 
that  the  President  was  anxious  to  have  a 
Commission  reflecting  various  views  from 
various  sections  of  the  country — the  North, 
the  South,  the  East  and  the  West -and  he 
felt  that  it  might  be  helpful  if  there  was 
some  member  of  the  Commission  who  had — 
and  I  think  I  quote  him  vefbaMm — the 
strorg  southern  views  which  I  entertain. 

I  have  always  held  Governor  Battle 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  I  thought  his 
nomination  to  be  appropriate.  I  think  it 
equally  appropriate  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, as  well  as  President  Eisenhower, 
saw  fit  to  select  members  of  the  Negro 
race  who  during  their  career  had  worked 
with  an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  their  race  through  legal 
means.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that 
at  the  time  of  Governor  Battle's  nomina- 
tion, he  acted  as  a  special  counsel  to  the 
Charlottesville  School  Board  in  the  de- 
segregation case  while  Dean  Robinson 
was  acting  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs. 
It  is  no  less  appropriate  for  one  than 
for  the  other  to  have  used  his  legal 
talents  in  this  regard.  It  did  not  dis- 
qualify one  and  should  not  disqualify  the 
other. 

Beyond  questions  which  might  have 
arisen  as  to  either  Governor  Battle  or 
now  Dean  Robinson,  prior  to  their  con- 
firmation. Governor  Battle  did  not  alter 
his  views  on  the  racial  issue  by  virtue  of 
his  position  as  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mission. During  the  voting  hearings  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  conducted  by;^,  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  1958. 
Governor  Battle  stated: 

None  of  you  white  citizens  and  officials 
of  Alabama  believes  more  strongly  than  I  do 
In  the  segregation  of  the  races  as  the  right 
and  proper  way  of  life  in  the  South. 

Beyond  this.  Governor  Battle  reit- 
erated : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
hot  in  error  when  In  asking  me  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  this  Commission  he  said  he 
wanted  someone  with  strong  southern  senti- 
ments, which  I  have,  and  I  accepted  this 
assignment  In   the  hope  that  I  might  be  of 
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some    service    to    my    country    and    to    the 

Southland. 

Similarly.  I  know  that  Dean  Robinson 
accepts  the  assignment  in  the  hope  that 
he  can  be  of  service  to  his  country,  to  his 
race,  and  perhaps  to  the  Southland  as 
well. 

Lastly,  let  it  be  recognized  that  if  Dean 
Robinson  is  considered  unqualified  in 
any  respect  to  a.ssume  the  responsibil- 
ity, this  means  that  anyone  who,  over 
the  years  as  a  practicing  attorney  or  in 
any  other  capacity,  has  built  up  a  wide 
experience  and  knowledge  in  this  field,  is 
equally  disqualified.  I  am  certain  that 
the  President  of  this  Nation  would  not 
seek  to  choose  a  penson  who  was  without 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  par- 
ticular field  involved.  I  am  even  more 
certain  that  no  Member  of  this  Senate 
would  vote  for  a  man  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  no  experience,  no  concern,  and 
held  no  views  on  the  .subject  area  over 
which  he  would  have  jurisdiction. 

Time  and  again  individuals  are  nomi- 
nated to  positions  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  knowledge  g,ained 
from  their  responsibilities  in  private  life. 
In  each  of  these  instances  when  the  Sen- 
ate has  voted  to  confirm  their  nomina- 
tions the  as<;umption  has  been,  and  must 
be  that  they  will  act  as  statesmen  with- 
in the  legal  framework  of  their  new  re- 
sponsibility. In  this  regard,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  Dean  Robin.son  resigned 
from  the  leeal  staff  of  the  Virginia 
Slate  Conference  of  the  NAACP  long 
before  he  was  nominated.  He  re- 
si.sned  from  the  legal  defense  and  edu- 
cation fund  at  the  end  of  1960,  and  has 
resigned  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Legal  Committee  of  the  NAACP  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  nomination.  Furthermore, 
he  has  asked  to  be  removed  from  any 
and  all  cases  in  the  civil  rights  area  in 
which  he  had  been  involved  prior  to 
nomination.  He  is  eminently  qualified 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

I  was  glad  to  do  all  that  I  possibly 
could  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  urge  its  favorable  action  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dean  Robinson,  as  well  as  the 
nominations  of  Dean  Griswold  and  Mr. 
Bernhard.  I  am  glad  now  to  recom- 
mend strongly  that  the  Senate  confirm 
the  nomination  of  this  distinguished 
American,  together  with  the  now  pend- 
ing nominations  of  his  two  colleagues. 
Dean  Griswold  and  Mr.  Bernhard. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  brief  summary  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Activitifs  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  established 
this  independent  bipartisan  agency  to  study 
civil  rights  problems  and  report  its  findings 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  The 
Commission  was  originally  created  for  a  2- 
year  term,  but  on  September  14,  1959,  the 
Congress  extended  the  Commission's  life  for 
an  additional  2  years.  The  Commission  un- 
der the  present  law  will  be  terminated  In 
November  of  this  year. 

The  CommLssion  is  not  an  enforcement 
agency.      Public    Law    85  315    requires    the 
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Commission  to  ( 1 )  investigate  allegations 
that  citizens  are  being  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote  counted  by 
reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin;  (2)  study  and  collect  informa- 
tion concerning  legal  developments  consti- 
tuting a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  Constitution:  (3)  appraise 
the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  Constitution:  and  (4)  pre- 
pare and  submit  Interim  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  and  a  final  and  compre- 
hensive report  of  Its  activities,  findings,  and 
reconunendatlons  by  September  9,  1961. 

Soon  after  coming  into  existence,  the  Com- 
mission limited  Its  immediate  scope  of  study 
to  the  areas  of  voting,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion. In  order  to  objectively  pursue  Its  func- 
tions of  finding  facts  on  which  to  base  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  Congress 
in  these  three  areas,  the  Commission  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  hearings  and  conferences  and 
to  conduct  research,  investigations,  and  sur- 
veys. 

In  addition,  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 105(c)  of  the  act,  the  Commission 
vigorously  pursued  the  establishment  of 
State  advisory  committees  in  each  State  of 
the  Union.  These  committees  are  composed 
of  a  cross  section  of  the  citizenry  of  each 
and  every  Stale.  The  committee  member.s, 
authorized  to  receive  only  the  standard  per 
diem  and  travel  reimbursement,  have  been 
of  tremendous  assistance  by  keeping  the 
Commission  informed  of  grassroots  opinion 
as  well  as  providing  valuiible  advice  and  fac- 
tual information  about  the  status  ol  civil 
nghtp  in  their   respective  States 

Following  intensive  field  iuvestigatioiiS 
based  upon  complainis  received  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  first  voting  hearing  was  held  in 
Montgomery,  Ala  .  December  8  and  9.  1958 
A  public  hearing  was  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Shieveport.  La  .  in  July  of  1959,  but  was 
postponed  due  to  a  restraining  order  obtained 
by  the  State's  atU)rney  general,  challenging 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Commission 
Other  hearings  and  conferences  were  held 
in  the  fields  of  hovislng  and  education.  In 
March  of  1959,  the  Commi.ssion  invited  offi- 
cials of  several  schcKjl  systems  that  had  un- 
dergone some  desegregation  to  a  conference 
in  Nashville.  Tenn  .  to  elaborate  on  and  ex- 
change their  experience  with  the  desegrega- 
tion process  Hearings  were  held  in  the 
field  of  housing  in  New  York  City,  Atlanta, 
and  Chicago  in  1959  On  June  10  of  the 
same  year,  the  Commission  met  with  the 
heads  of  the  Federal  housing  agencies.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  called  a  Washing- 
ton conference  of  the  chairmen  and  other 
State  advisory  committee  members  to  ex- 
change views  and  experiences  with  these 
representatives  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

It  was  from  these  geographically  and  sub- 
stantively diversified  conferences  and  hear- 
ings that  the  Commission  gained  much  of 
th'j  material  and  information  upon  which 
its  initial  report  was  based  On  September 
9.  1959,  the  CommL-^sinn  presented  to  the 
Pr?sident  and  Congress  its  first  report,  which 
included  14  specific  recommendations  for 
executive  or  legislative  action  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights.  The  Commission  also  pub- 
lished a  volume  containing  the  reports  of 
Its  State  advisory  committees. 

Following  the  extension  of  the  Cnmmis- 
sions  life  for  2  years,  which  occurred  a  few 
days  subsequent  to  the  submission  of  its 
first  report,  the  Commission  broadened  Us 
field  .jf  inquiry  to  include  two  new  areas  of 
study— employment  and  the  administration 
o  justice.  The  Commission  again  embarked 
oi'  a  nationwide  series  of  hearings,  confer- 
ences, and  surveys  to  expand  its  factual 
knowledge  of  civil  rights  problems.  Be- 
cause of  the  broadened  scope  of  Inquiry,  the 
Commission  held  the  first  of  a  new  type  of 
hearing  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
U   Januarv  of  1960.    These  hearings  were  not 


limited  to  any  one  particular  area  of  study. 
Testimony  and  documentary  evidence  were 
received  concerning  all  areas  of  Commission 
inquiry.  A  similar  hearing  was  held  in 
Detroit  in  December  of  1960. 

Two  additional  conferences  on  desegrega- 
tion in  public  education  have  been  held. 
The  second  such  conference  was  held  in 
Galllnburg.  Tenn  ,  in  March  of  1960;  the 
third  conference  in  Williamsburg.  Va..  in 
March  of  1961 

Questions  arising  from  the  Federal  district 
courts  restraint  of  the  Commission's  Lou- 
isiana voting  hearing  In  1959  ultimately 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
.States.  Its  decision  in  the  spring  of  1960 
upheld  the  Commission's  rules  of  proce- 
dure, and  public  hearings  were  held  In  New- 
Orleans.  La  ,  on  September  27-28.  1960.  and 
May  5-6.  1961  These  hearings  were  based 
on  "complaints  received  alleging  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  rights  from  citizens  of  a  num- 
ber of  Louisiana  parishes. 

On  January  13  of  this  year,  an  Interim  re- 
port entitled  Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws 
in  Public  Higher  Education  ■  was  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  new  President 
and  Congress.  This  broad  study  of  the 
problems  of  segregation  in  higher  education 
included  three  further  recommendations  for 
executive  or  legislative  action  concerning  dis- 
crimination in  public  higher  education. 

In  addition  to  its  hearings  and  confer- 
ences, the  Commission  has  conducted  a 
number  of  surveys  and  engaged  in  extensive 
research  to  gather  the  materials  which  will 
be  the  basis  for  the  forthcoming  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  this  September 
.As  in  1959.  the  Commission  will  also  publish 
the  reports  that  it  has  received  from  its 
State   advisory   committees. 

Mr.  HART.  I  made  the  request  for 
the  reason  that  one  of  the  highest  values 
that  we  derive  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  is  the  information  it  col- 
lects and  furnishes  to  Congress.  In  the 
past,  we  have  encountered  protests  when 
we  have  sought  to  achieve  substantive 
civil  rights  legislation  that  "not  all  the 
tools  available  have  been  used.  Why 
ask  for  new  tools?'  Today  we  have  a 
vigorous  Attorney  General  active  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights,  and  a  Department 
of  Justice  which  is  determined  to  use 
all  of  the  tools  available.  One  of  the 
great  values  that  can  come  from  the 
Commission  is  a  recounting  in  its  report 
to  us  of  the  results  that  have  been 
achieved  through  vigorous  court  action 
using  the  available  tools. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
member the  civil  rights  debate  of  1957. 

I  remember  the  long  days  and  nights 
during  which  Senators  remained  in  this 
Chamber.  I  remember  the  seemingly 
interminable  and  ugly  filibuster  which 
was  carried  on  in  a  strenuous  attempt 
to  defeat  the  civil  rights  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  President  Eisenhower.  I 
remember  the  gallant  leader  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  U.S.  Senate — Bill 
Knowland.  of  CaUfornia — who  stayed  at 
his  desk  and,  with  unflinching  purpose, 
courage  and  indefatigable  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  equal  treatment  under 
law  for  all  our  citizens,  finally  made  the 
Senate  stand  up  and  vote  in  favor  of 
the  first  piece  of  civil  rights  legislation 
since  the  bloody  conflict  between  the 
States  almost  rent  this  Nation  in  two. 
Republicans  rallied  overwhelmingly  be- 
hind that  legislation. 

Part  of  the  civil  rights  legislation  of 
1957  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Com- 


mission on  Civil  Rights.  That  provi- 
sion also  came  to  the  Senate  as  a  result 
of  a  strong  recommendation  by  President 
Eisenhower.  When  the  legislation  was 
finally  signed  into  law,  the  President  ap- 
pointed able  men  from  every  part  of  the 
country  to  serve  on  that  Commission. 

President  John  A.  Hannah  of  Michigan 
State  University,  the  able  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  was  assisted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  Law  School  of 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Robert 
G.    Storey,    and    that    gallant    Roman 
Catholic  priest,  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Notre   Dame,   the   Reverend 
Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  and  other 
equally  dedicated  honorable  Americans, 
among  whom,  later,  was  my  fellow  Cali- 
fornian.  Dean  George  Johnson  of  How- 
ard Law  School,  who  took  seriously  the 
responsibilities  which  the  President  gave 
them  to  inquire  into  a  whole  series  of  al- 
legations and  charges  that  some  Ameri- 
can citizens,  in  various  parts  ol  the  coun- 
try, were  beiiig  denied  their  right  to  vote, 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  because 
of  the  type  of  blood  which  ran  through 
their  veins.    The  Commission  conducted 
fair  and  thorough  hearings:  it  uncovered 
.shocking  instances  of  the  deprivations  of 
civil   nshts:    it   made   recommendations 
to  the  administration  for  legislation,  and 
once   again    President    Eisenhower   sent 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  the 
second  time  Congress  passed  legislation 
m  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
Let  the  record  be  clear. 
The  legislation  would  not  have  been 
enacted  into  law  had  not  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  joined  to  make  a  ma- 
jority.   But  I  trust  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  permit  the  fac- 
tual observation  that  it  was  Senators  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  who  gave 
overwhelmingly  of  their  leadership,  their 
vote,  and  their  support  in  order  to  enact 
legislation   in   this   critically   important 
field.    But,  as  I  say.  the  victory  was  a  bi- 
partisan one. 

When  an  American  citizen  is  denied 
equal  treatment  under  law  in  this  coun- 
try, something  uglier  takes  place — the 
scrapping  of  our  constitutional  process. 
This  free  Nation  is  grievously  damaged 
before  the  world  in  an  era  in  which, 
through  the  most  vile  and  vicious  kind  of 
propaganda,  the  spokesmen  for  interna- 
tional communism  pick  and  choose  every 
item  they  can  in  order  to  blaspheme  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  sneer 
and  jeer  at  the  high-sounding  phrases 
of  the  dignity  of  American  citizenship 
which  we  first  learned  as  students  in  our 
.schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr   KUCHEL.     I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Blr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  caJl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said,  in  the  1959  Congress,  at  the  request 
of  President  Eisenhower,  continued  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years.  That  Commission  wir 
expire  60  days  after  it  makes  its  fini . 
report  on  September  9.  Thus,  the 
nominees  to  the  Commission,  now  before 
the  Senate  for  confirmation,  will  hardly 
warm  their  seats  before  the  expiration 
of  the  law  creating  the  Commission. 

I  have  read  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  nominees  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  Erwin  N.  Gris- 
wold  and  Spottswood  W.  Robinson,  both 
to  be  members  of  the  Commission;  and 
Berl  I.  Bernhard.  to  be  the  staff  director. 

1  have  listened  to  some  of  this  debate. 
I  believe  all  three  men  are  exception- 
ally able  men.     I  am  glad  to  endorse 
them.    I  will  vote  for  their  confirmation. 

This  is  almost  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  August.  Sixty  days  after  next 
September  9  there  will  not  be  any  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  unless  Congress 
acts  and  passes  a  law  to  continue  it.  I 
believe  the  Commission  ought  to  con- 
tinue. Indeed.  I  am  a  coauthor  of  two 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  Commission. 

I  am  a  Republican.  I  sit  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  My  brothers  across  the 
aisle,  representing  the  Democratic  Party, 
have  a  heavy  majority  of  the  votes  in 
the  Senate  and  of  every  committee  in 
the  Senate,  as  indeed  they  do  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  with  that 
power,  my  Democratic  brothers,  goes  a 
heavy  responsibility.  There  ^111  be  no 
continuation  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  unless  you.  Mr.  President,  and 
your  party  help  us  over  here  on  the 
Republican  side  to  accomplish  just  that. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  platform  which  the 
distinguished  representatives  of  your 
party.  Mr.  President,  meeting  in  my  own 
beautiful  State  of  California  last  year, 
wrote  as  the  pledge  which  they  made  to 
the  American  people  in  this  field.  I 
quote  from  that  platform: 

In  1949  the  President's  Committee  on 
ClvU  Rights  recommended  a  permanent 
Commission  on  ClvU  Rights.  The  new 
Democratic  administration  will  broaden  the 
scope  and  strengthen  the  powers  of  the 
present  Commission  and  make  it  permanent. 

There  is  a  firm,  xmequivocal  commit- 
ment by  the  Democratic  Party.  I  con- 
gratulate my  Democratic  friends  for  this 
unequivocal  stand.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  recalling  that  it  was  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration and  under  the  leadership  of 
Bill  Knowland  that  the  first  civil  rights 
legislation  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
the  Commission  first  came  into  existence 
in  1957 ;  and  that  under  the  leadership  of 
a  Republican  administration  the  Com- 
mission was  recreated  for  an  additional 

2  years  in  1959. 

But  today,  with  this  honest  commit- 
ment which  your  party  made  to  the 
American  people,  Mr.  President,  it  must 
be  with  Democratic  assistance  that  Con- 
gress will  write  any  legislation  to  con- 


tinue the  Commission  in  the  future.  Yet 
I  have  not  heard  any  recommendation  at 
all  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  as  I  stand  at  my  desk  today. 
I  urge  the  administration  to  help  us  to 
secure  the  continuation  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  two  nominations  for  which  are 
now  on  the  calendar.  That  is  your 
party's  pledge  to  the  people.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Now  let  your  leadership  supply 
the  force  and  the  drive  to  carry  it  out. 
Republicans  who  supported  its  original 
creation  under  a  Republican  President 
will  help  you. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  consulting 
with  several  Senators.  I  wish  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous  consent  request,  that 
the  debate  continue  on  the  nominations 
now  before  the  Senate  and  that  the  vote 
be  taken  at  2:30  o'clock. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  seldom  occupy  the  floor,  but  I 
wish  to  have  about  15  minutes  to  speak 
on  this  question.  If  the  agreement  were 
entered  into,  and  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  continued  his 
speech  for  some  time,  no  time  would  be 
left  for  any  of  the  rest  of  us  to  speak. 
He  still  has  the  floor.  I  wish  to  havo  at 
least  15  minutes.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  ob- 
ject unless  it  be  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
posed unanimous  consent  agreement 
that  I  shall  have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
include  in  the  request  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  who  has 
not  yet  spoken,  be  allowed  15  minutes; 
and  if  circumstances  require  the  use  of 
additional  time  beyond  2:30  o'clock,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out objectinsj,  but  reserving  the  right  to 
do  so,  I,  too,  wish  to  speak  briefly  con- 
cerning the  nominations,  and  I  desire  to 
have  assurance  that  I  may  be  heard 
briefly  on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  situation 
with  respect  to  other  Senators,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  wishes  to 
be  heard.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston] 
told  me  he  wished  to  be  heard.  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  since  been  on  the  floor, 
and  he  may  have  completed  his  state- 
ment. 

I  observe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  the  Chamber,  as  also 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
change  my  request  and  ask  that  the 
time  for  the  vote  be  3  o'clock.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  out  of  tliat  time  15  min- 
utes will  be  allotted  to  the  distingui.''hed 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  agreement  is  entered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distingui.shed  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 


Hie    new   Democratic    r  chnlnlstratlon  wlU 
)aden  tne  scope  and  strengthen  the  pow- 
of  the  present  Commission  and  make  It 
manent. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  veiT  much 
interested  to  hear  the  Senator's  state- 
ment about  the  extension  of  this  great 
Commission.  Is  not  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  when  the  Commission 
was  created,  it  was  supposed  to  last  for 
2  years,  and  that  it  would  complete  its 
work  in  that  space  of  time?  That  is  in 
the  record. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  precisely  correct.  The  rec- 
ommendation was  for  the  creation  of  a 
commi.'^sion  for  2  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  I  recall  to  the  Senator,  the 
Chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  urged  that  the  Commission 
be  continued,  because  the  members  did 
not  feel  that  their  labors  had  been  com- 
l^leted.  Congress  acceded  to  their  re- 
quest and  continued  the  Commission  for 
2  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  within  the 
Commi.ssion  itself  and  interested  in  the 
Commission  were  many  persons  who 
wanted  to  make  the  Commission  perma- 
nent. In  my  humble  Judgment,  that  is 
what  will  happen  unle.ss  Congress  acts 
to  do  away  with  the  Commission  in 
September. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  \Vliat  docs  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  think  of  the  platform 
pledge  adopted  by  his  party  in  Los  Ange- 
les, which  reads: 

Tlie    new   Democra 
bro    '        "  ' '  "" 

ers 
permanent 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  am  aaainst  it. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  and  cannot 
speak  for  every  member  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  nor  for  every  one  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  in  the  Senate,  but 
I  think  I  may  say  that  most  of  us  who 
sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  prepared 
to  .support  and  vote  for  legislation  to 
continue  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
if  we  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  So 
far.  no  hearings  have  been  held  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  bills  which 
some  of  us  have  introduced  to  do  just 
that. 

Mr.  President,  standing  h^-e  at  my 
desk  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  I  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  promises  made  in  the 
platform  of  your  party  and  his,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  convention  held  last 
year  in  Los  Angeles,  to  send  the  Con- 
gress a  request  that  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission be  continued,  so  it  can  honor- 
ably and  forthrightly  go  forward  in  a 
field  of  supreme  importance  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  .sometimes  it  is  said 
that  the  Commission  has  to  do  entirely 
with  the  problems  of  American  Negroes 
in  the  South.  But  that  is  not  so;  the 
Commission  has  to  do  with  the  denial  or 
alleged  denial  of  the  civil  rights  of  many 
groups  in  this  country,  no  matter  what 
their  color  or  creed  may  be.  All  of  us 
are  Americans;  and  this  great,  hetero- 
geneous Nation  of  our  gains  strength  be- 
cause represented  in  it  are  members  of 
almost  every  race  and  nation  in  the  en- 
tire world.  In  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia there  are  many  excellent  citizens 
who  trace  their  ancestry  to  Mexico  for 
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example.  Some  of  them  have  been  de- 
nied their  constitutional  rights;  and  I 
suggest  that  the  Commission  will  not 
only  help  us  clean  up  evils  such  as  these 
at  home,  but,  in  a  larger  sense,  it  will 
also  indicate  to  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  color  of  their 
.skin,  that  we  intend  to  add  strength  in 
our  constitutional  system,  and  that,  un- 
der law,  all  Ameiicans  are  and  will  be 
treated  equally  before  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  support  the 
nominations  which  President  Kennedy 
has  sent  to  the  Senate.  But  far  more 
urgent  than  that  is  the  need  for  us  to 
receive  the  leadership  of  the  White 
House  in  this  area,  so  that  we  in  Con- 
gress can  continue  for  an  additional  pe- 
riod of  time  the  labors  so  honorably  per- 
formed, in  an  American  manner,  with 
no  politics  involved,  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  since  it  was  created  in  1957. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  VIr.  President.  I  was 
detained  by  a  iViCeting  downstairs.  I 
understand  that  in  connection  with  the 
debate  on  the  pending  nominations,  an 
attack  has  been  made  upon  the  Civil 
Rights  Commissicn.  as  regards  its  con- 
tinuance. 

I  wish  to  say  tc  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  that  I  support  the 
nominations;  and  I  also  wish  to  leaf- 
firm  my  support  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  and  to  state  that  if  no  one 
else  does  so,  I  shall,  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity consistent  with  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  seek  to  have  the  life  of  the 
Commission  extended  to  make  it  perma- 
nent, if  possible,  but  at  least  to  extend 
it  for  2  years. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  that  aside  from 
all  the  arguments  on  this  subject  which 
I  have  heard,  it  .seems  to  me  the  very 
least  we  can  do  i.s  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  Americans  who  feel  aggrieved 
to  have  a  foriun  in  which  their  griev- 
ances may  be  legi.imately  and  with  or- 
der, rather  than  disorder,  expressed, 
considered,  and  handled  by  means  of  ex- 
peditious processes.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  not  to  do  so. 

So  I  rise  to  concur  in  the  statements 
the  able  Senator  from  California  has 
made,  to  pledge  my  support  for  continu- 
ance of  the  Commission,  and  to  express 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  of  the  country  my  earnest 
plea  that  although  we  deprecate  extra- 
legal procedures,  passive  resistance,  and 
other  types  of  activity  which  persons 
who  feel  aggrieved  have  a  right  to  en- 
gage in,  we  should  not  shut  the  door  to 
continuance  of  the  Commission,  so  that 
such  grievances  may  be  brought  out,  in 
a  proper  way,  before  the  American 
people. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  whose  leader- 
ship in  this  field  has  extended  over  a  long 
period  of  time, 

I  point  out  that  he  and  I  are  coau- 
thors of  proposed  legislation  to  continue 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission; 
and  if  we  are  unable  to  have  the  Senate 


Judiciary  Committee  report  that  pro- 
posed legislation  or  similar  proposed  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  shall 
join  him  in  submitting  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriate  piece  of  legisla- 
tion when  we  have  that  oppo.tunity 
here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  what 
has  been  stated  here  today  is  living 
evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  very  words 
of  premonition  which  were  uttered  by 
.some  of  us  when  the  original  Civil  Rights 
Commission  bill  was  before  the  Senate. 
The  procedure  here  today  bears  out  the 
predictions  which  some  of  us  made  at 
that  time:  namely,  that  however  pure 
might  be  the  motives  that  inspiied  the 
original  suggestion,  nevertheless,  as  a 
result  of  the  pressure  groups  that  are 
active  in  this  country,  the  Commission 
would  soon  resolve  itself  into  a  racial 
body  and  a  political  organization.  And. 
Mr.  President,  the  statements  made  on 
this  floor  in  an  effort  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  this  or  that  about  the 
Commission  demonstrate  beyond  per- 
adventure  of  doubt  that  what  was  pre- 
dicted at  that  time  has  come  to  pass. 
The  so-called  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  become  a  pawn  in  the  political  power 
contest  between  the  two  major  political 
parties 

Mr  President,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission was  supposed  to  be  an  objective 
Commission;  and  we  were  told  that  it 
would  be  comprised  of  men  of  divergent 
views  and  from  various  sections  of  the 
country,  and  that  these  men  would  make 
impartial  surveys  into  all  civil  rights 
violations  in  the  country,  and  would 
make  reports  that  could  be  the  basis  of 
le.%'islation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out — to  the 
eternal  credit  of  President  I>wight 
Eisenhower — that  he  did  appoint  on  an 
impartial  basis  the  original  members  of 
the  Commission;  and  those  in  h:s  ad- 
ministration were  so  generous  as  even 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  sug- 
gest the  names  of  persons  to  b<;  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Commission,  in 
order  that  every  school  of  thought  might 
be  represented  on  the  Commlision. 
After  talking  to  my  colleague  and  to 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  sug- 
gested to  President  Eisenhower  the  name 
of  former  Grovernor  Battle,  of  Virginia: 
and  he  was  apF>ointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

But  now,  Mr.  President — and  "  say 
this  with  great  sadness — during  th?  ad- 
ministration of  my  political  party  this 
Commission  is  being  turned  into  a  body 
whose  decisions  on  any  issue  affecting 
the  white  people  of  the  South  are  cut, 
dried,  and  determined  before  the  matter 
is  even  fully  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  a  younijster. 
I  used  to  hear  a  story  about  a  justice 
of  the  peace  who  was  hearing  a  case; 
and  finally  counsel  on  both  sides  had 
presented  the  evidence,  and  began  to 
argue  the  case.  At  that  point  the  old 
man  rose,  and  said  to  the  lawyers,  "Well, 
boys,  go  ahead  and  make  your  argu- 
ments and  your  speeches.  And  after 
you  get  through,  look  under  this  brick, 


where  I  have  left  my  decision;  I  have 
already  written  it  out." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  kind  of  de- 
cisions we  are  to  get  now  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission — decisions  made  in 
advance,  before  the  evidence  is  presented 
or  heard. 

Furthermore,  we  observe  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
usually  are  confined  to  assaults  on  the 
social  .system  in  the  Southern  States 
and  on  the  laws  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  Southern  States,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  over  100 
years,  until  we  finally  inherited  the  veiy 
remarkable  body  which  now  is  called  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
which  IS  rather  a  profanation  of  the 
very  hiah  esteem  in  which  that  title 
has  been  held  over  .so  many  years,  in 
most  .sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  see  just  how 
much  of  a  Civil  Rights  Commission  this 
group  will  be  and  how  many  civil  rights 
violations  not  brought  forward  by  the 
NAACP  organization  the  Commission 
will  investigate. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  brief  clipping 
which  I  happened  to  cut  out,  the  other 
day.  from  a  newspaper  published  in  my 
own  State:  it  is  from  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal of  Tuesday.  July  11.  1961.  The  ar- 
ticle reads  as  follows; 

.*irTACKi;R    Freed    in    Pr  ktt    Line    Ass.\v!T 
Case 

Detroit.  July  11  —A  judge  freed  a  union 
business  agent  of  assault  and  battery 
charges  Monday,  declaring  'if  people  want 
to  break  strikes,  they  have  tu  take  their 
chr.nces   " 

Recorder's  i  ci  iminal  i  Court  Judge  John 
.K  Ricca  Ireed  Dusan  Vorkapich.  32.  of 
charges  th.it  he  beat  a  supervisor  of  ^ 
struck   janitorial   service  Thursday 

"I'm  not  even  going  to  question  the  de- 
fendant "  Judge  Ricca  said  in  breaking  olT 
the  hearing  'If  people  want  to  force  their 
way  thruugh  a  picket  line,  they  have  to  t.tke 
the  consequences." 

Vorkapich  is  a  business  agent  for  Local 
7P  Building  Service  Employees  International 
Union  lAFL-CIOi.  The  union  is  striking 
the  Superior  Maintenance  Janitor  Service 
Co. 

A  supervisor  for  the  struck  firm.  Ralph 
W.  Allen.  36.  said  Vorkapich  hit  him  in  the 
face  four  or  five  times  after  he  had  de- 
livered two  nonunion  men  to  work  m  a 
downtown  building. 

The  union  struck  the  firm  in  a  fight  o\er 
recognition,  a  union  sjxjkesman  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  anything 
against  organized  labor,  but  I  believe 
that  the  right  of  a  man  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  civil  right  of 
any  citizen  of  these  United  States,  and 
when  a  judge  says  an  American  citizen 
is  taking  the  law  in  his  own  hsmds  if  he 
undertakes  to  earn  a  living  despite  a 
strike,  it  is  a  violation  of  that  civil  right. 

I  call  that  to  the  attention  of  this 
very  notable  Commission  that  has  been 
exploiting  the  racial  issue  throughout 
the  United  States  for  the  last  4  or  5 
years.  Let  us  see  how  fully  they  will  go 
into  the  violation  of  civil  rights  of  that 
nature.  I  predict  that  there  will  be  no 
hearings  on  civil  right  denied  by  action 
of  labor  unions  unless  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  right  was  denied  because  a 
Negro  was  involved. 
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No,  Mr.  President;  we  may  as  well  be 
frank  about  it.  This  Commission,  as  it 
is  now  operating  is  being  used  as  an  ad- 
junct of  the  campaign  to  further  defame 
the  white  people  who  live  in  Southern 
States,  to  arouse  antagonism  and  hatred 
against  them  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  say  that  it  is  adding  insult  to 
injury  when  the  administration  appoints 
a  man  who  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
attorneys  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
to  serve  on  this  Commission,  which  is 
supposed  to  make  fair  and  impartial 
surveys.  There  is  not  a  man  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  who  does  not  know  it 
is  impossible  for  such  a  man  to  sit  in  that 
position  and  hear  cases  where  denials 
of  rights  of  colored  people  are  claimed 
and  come  to  an  impartial  decision. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  as  to  what 
will  happen  to  the  nominations.  Neither 
do  I  have  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what 
will  happen  when  the  issue  is  presented 
to  the  Senate  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
so-called  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Both 
political  parties  will  try  to  milk  every 
drop,  no  matter  how  small,  of  politics 
out  of  the  question  and  the  Commission 
will  be  extended.  I  do  protest,  however, 
the  farce  of  claiming  that  this  is  an  ob- 
jective Commission  when  men  are  ap- 
pointed on  it  who  have  already  arrived 
at  their  verdict  before  any  inquiry  com- 
mences. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
ancient  principle  of  the  common  law 
that  no  man  shall  be  a  judge  of  his  own 
cause.  A  corollary  of  this  principle  is 
that  the  counsel  of  a  party  shall  not  be 
a  judge  of  the  cau.se  in  which  he  has 
been  counsel.  The  appointment  of  Dean 
Spottswood  Robinson  III  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  violates  the  spirit 
of  this  principle  and  its  corollary.  As  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has  said, 
when  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  was 
set  up,  we.  were  assured  that  its  mem- 
bership would  be  composed  of  fair  and 
impartial  men.  President  Eisenhower 
saw  to  it  that  the  original  members  were 
men  of  that  character.  The  present 
nominee.  Dean  Spottswood  W.  Robinson 
III,  revealed  in  the  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  his 
nomination  that  he  was  still  counsel  of 
record  in  some  of  the  cases  then  pend- 
ing in  the  so-called  civil  rights  field. 
He  has  been  extremely  active  in  that 
particular  field  as  a  la^vyer  for  the 
NAACP.  I  wonder  how  a  member  of 
the  Senate  would  feel  if  he  were  involved 
in  a  controversy  in  which  the  judge  of 
the  controversy  was  the  counsel  of  his 
adversary. 

If  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  to 
do  any  good,  it  must  be  composed  of 
members  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  and  the  conviction  of 
the  American  people  that  its  investiga- 
tions and  its  findings  of  fact  and  Its 
recommendations  are  fair  and  impar- 
tial. 

With  all  due  respect  to  this  nominee, 
I  wish  to  say  that  his  nomination  is 
wholly  inappropriate.  I  think  I  can 
illustrate  how  inappropriate  it  is  by  say- 
ing that  I  can  imagine  how  those  who 
suppyort  the  nominee  would  have  risen 


up  in  their  wrath  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  selected  for  member- 
ship on  this  Commission  some  individual 
who  had  been  active  in  one  of  the  White 
Citizens  Councils  in  one  of  the  deep 
southern  Sta:es.  Yet  the  nomination  of 
such  a  person  would  have  been  exactly 
on  a  par  with  this  nomination. 

I  know  of  .no  way  in  which  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  this  Nation  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  can  be  more 
effectively  shattered  and  destroyed  than 
by  placing  on  the  Commission  a  man  w  ho 
was  actually  serving?  as  counsel  on  one 
side  of  the  controversies  which  are  go- 
ing to  come  before  the  Commission. 
Dean  Robinson  was  attorney  for  the 
NAACP,  not  only  at  the  time  he  was 
nominated,  but  at  the  time  he  appeared 
before  the  committee.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  I  know  and  can  detciTnine.  he  is  still  a 
counsel  of  record  in  much  pending 
NAACP  litigation. 

Such  a  nomination  makes  a  travesty 
of  the  principle  of  law  that  no  man  or  his 
counsel  shal.  be  judge  of  the  cau-se. 

I  opposed  the  creation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commis.sion  because  I  deemed  it 
unnecessary  and  because  I  apprehended 
it  would  become  a  political  agency  rather 
than  a  quasi-judicial  body.  The  pend- 
ing nomination  shows  that  this  appre- 
hension is  now  on  its  way  to  realization. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  for  a  few  minutes  only  on  these 
nominations.  I  would  regard  myself  as 
completely  derelict  to  my  own  duty  if  I 
did  not  speak  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
firmation of  one  of  the  nominations. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record,  al- 
though I  voted  again.st  the  setting  up  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  I  have  not 
been  one  of  iho.'^e  who  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  nom- 
inations of  persons  v>hom  I  thou.^ht  to 
be  qualified  to  serve  as  member.s  of  that 
Commission,  and  to  vote  for  confirma- 
tion of  nominations  of  persons  I  thought 
to  be  qualified  to  serve  as  executive 
director,  as  tliC  records  of  the  Senate  will 
show.  I  shall  not  refuse  to  vote  on  t'.vo 
of  these  nominations  today. 

I  know  of  no  reason  to  object  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  the 
dean  of  Harvard  Law  School  to  serve 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The 
Commission  exists,  whether  I  wished  to 
have  it  exist  or  not.  The  committee  has 
recommended  the  confirmation  of  that 
nomination.  I  have  read  the  record,  and 
I  have  found  no  word  which  indicates 
any  reason  why  that  nomination  .should 
not  be  confirmed. 

I  do  not  intend  to  vote  against  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  the 
citizen  to  serve  as  the  executive  direc- 
tor. I  have  read  the  record.  I  note 
the  committee  has  reported  favorably 
upon  the  nomination.  I  do  not  propose 
to  vote  against  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  and  thus  to  blast  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  citizen  simply  because  I 
think  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  should 
never  have  been  set  up. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of  the 
second  nominee  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, I  shall  vote  against  the  nomi- 
nation. I  am  speaking  against  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination,  because 
I  think  the  nomination  should  never  have 


been  made.  I  think  it  is  an  unwise  nomi- 
nation, departing  from  the  principle 
which  has  prevailed  heretofore  in  the 
naming  of  members  of  the  Civ'il  Rights 
Commission,  which  will  bring  greater 
disfavor  toward  the  Commission  in  the 
very  part  of  the  country  where  every  bit 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public 
toward  the  Commission  and  its  findings 
which  can  be  conserved  should  be  con- 
served. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
dean  of  the  Howard  Law  School  is  well 
qualified  as  a  lawyer.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  record  up  to  now  is  a  good  one. 
I  have  no  word  of  information  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  a  disreputable  person 
in  any  way.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  vote 
for  his  predecessor  as  dean,  when  he 
was  named  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

However,  Mr.  President,  when  I  see 
stated  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  the 
disclosure  of  the  fact  that  this  nominee 
has  served  not  once  but  in  several  in- 
stances as  counsel  for  the  NAACP  in 
matters  of  litigation  which  ran  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  problems  which  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  when  I  learn  from  my  able 
friend  from  North  Carolina  that  that 
relationship  of  counsel  still  prevails, 
though  the  record  shows  that  the  nomi- 
nee is  now  submitting  a  request  that  he 
be  allowed  to  retire  as  counsel,  I  think 
I  would  be  approving  the  setting  up  of 
a  judicial  board  which  cannot  be  judicial 
if  I  approved  the  confirmation  of  such 
a  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  how  would  Senators  feel 
and  how  would  those  cf  other  areas  of 
the  Nation  feel  if  we  from  the  South 
made  such  recommendations,  when  we 
were  asked  to  make  recommendations? 
I  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  reque.<^t 
was  made,  at  the  same  time  it  was  made 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  has 
already  mentioned  it.  What  if  we  had 
recommended — and  our  recommenda- 
tion had  been  acted  upon — the  appoint- 
ment of  a  known  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  or  the  appointment  of  a  known 
leader  of  a  citizens  coimcil,  or  a  coun- 
."^el  in  the  various  civil  rights  cases  on 
tlie  other  .side?  What  would  Senators 
from  other  parts  of  the  coiuitry  think 
about  such  a  recommendation  and  such 
a  nomination? 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  approached 
by  the  preceding  administration,  as  was 
the  Senator  from  Georgia — and  I  am 
sure  other  Senators  as  well — I  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  four  or  five 
people  whom  I  thought  would  be  out- 
standing, dignified,  highly  qualified 
members  of  the  Commission.  Iwo  of 
them  were  named ;  the  former  Governor 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Battle,  and  the  former 
Governor  of  my  own  State,  Doyle  E. 
Carlton. 

The  records  of  the  Commission  will 
show  that  those  two  men  have  func- 
tioned with  dignity  and  with  capacity. 
I  remember  that  when  certain  records 
were  withheld  from  the  Commission  in 
one  of  our  Southern  Steves — and  it  was 
a  mistake  to  have  them  withheld — the 
former  Governor  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Battle, 
was  the  first  to  say  to  the  local  officers 
who  were  withholding  those  records  that 
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they  should  not  do  .so  and  that  they  were 
injuring  the  very  cause  they  were  hoping 
to  serve  by  taking  that  action.  That 
statement  of  the  former  Governor  of 
Virginia  was  lauded  all  over  this  Nation 
as  being  a  showing  of  fairness  and  of  de- 
sire to  proceed  in  a  j  idicial  and  fair  way. 

Mr.  President,  whc  n  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
were  printed  and  i^ublished  it  was  found 
that  the  former  Governor  of  my  own 
Stat<?.  a  very  great  man  and  a  very  great 
American,  Doyle  Ca  Iton.  had  agreed  as 
to  some  of  the  reccmmendations  made 
by  the  majority  of  tie  Commission  from 
other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  th.it  was  not  an  easy 
thing  for  him  to  do,  because  he  knew 
that  many  of  the  citizens  of  our  State 
would  not  agree  with  that  position.  He 
took  that  position  t-ecause  he  was  serv- 
ing in  a  public  capacity,  as  a  judge  or  as 
a  referee  with  respect  to  great  questions 
which  were  dividing  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  anything  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  otliers  of  us  might  say 
today  will  have  no  effect  at  all.  but  I 
wi.sh  to  have  the  Record  show  that  this 
matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  because,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  Judicial  operations  which 
will  be  beyond  any  criticism  and  which 
will  command  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple from  one  ocean  to  the  other  and 
from  Canada  to  Mexico  if  we  stand  idly 
by  and  see  a  person  appointed  to  a  high 
position  of  respomnbility  of  this  kind, 
when  he  is  not  imp.irlial  and  when  he  is 
already  committed  r.o  one  side  of  the  liti- 
gation in  many  caies  now  pending  and 
previously  pending. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  wish  to  have 
some  degree  of  public  confidence  at- 
tached to  the  flndin:,'s  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Commission?  If  we  do,  we 
had  better  keep  it  a  judicial  body.  Do 
we  wish  to  have  thi?  people  believe  the 
Commission  is  tryin ;  to  reach  fair  con- 
clusions and  to  maki;  sound  and  soundly 
American  recommerdations?  If  we  do, 
we  had  better  insis':  that  the  men  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  the  Commission  be 
as  qualified  as  If  they  were  being  named 
to  be  district  Judges  of  the  United  States 
or  being  appointed  to  some  even  higher 
judicial  post. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  so  keenly  in  this 
regard  that  I  have  n  quested  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  rule  in  this  case — which  it 
has — that  the  nom:  nations  be  passed 
upon  separately.  I  desired  to  have  that 
done  because  unless  something  comes 
out  about  which  I  do  not  know  anything 
now  I  expect  to  vjjte  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  two  of  the  nominations  and  I  am 
very  sure  I  shall  vote  against  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  I  have  men- 
tioned, not  because  I  have  anything 
against  the  nominee  jiersonally,  for  I  do 
not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  him, 
and  not  because  I  ha^  e  anything  against 
his  race.  I  helped  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  predecessor,  a  member  of 
his  race,  to  be  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mission. 

I  shall  do  so  because  fundamental  law 
requires  the  appointment  of  one  to  sit 
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as  a  judge  fairly  and  impartially  upon 
imF>ortant  matters. 

Those  fundamental  requirements  have 
not  been  observed,  but  have  been  ignored 
entirely  in  the  naming  of  the  nominee. 
I  regret  that  such  is  the  case.  I  regret 
that  Senators  who  have  spoken  for  con- 
firmation have  seen  fit,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  to  ignore  the  carefully  detailed 
case  so  ably  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland]  In  the  first 
address  on  this  subject  today.  Why  have 
they  ignored  that  case?  Do  they  think  a 
question  of  this  kind  can  be  swept  under 
the  rug  and  should  not  be  known  to  the 
public?  Do  they  think  that  an  agency 
such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  can 
hope  to  command  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  whether  in  one  part  of  the  Nation 
or  another,  in  an  agency  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  impartial,  but  which  cannot 
possibly  view  with  complete  impartial- 
ity the  important  matters  upon  which  it 
is  called  upon  to  pass? 

When  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  KucHELl  arose,  when  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating] 
arose,  and  when  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  arose,  since  they 
followed  the  able  address  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  certainly  thought 
that  I  would  hear  some  reference  to  the 
detailed  facts  which  were  discovered 
by  his  committee.  I  certainly  expects 
them  to  make  somvC  reference  to  this 
subject. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  must  not  have  been  present 
at  that  time,  because  in  his  brief  re- 
marks of  a  few  minutes  ago  he  stated 
that  he  wanted  the  nominees  to  be  able 
to  perform  judicially — that  is  his  word — 
and  with  the  highest  type  of  dedication. 
We  want  that  type  of  nominee.  That 
is  the  only  reason  I  would  vote  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  members  to  an 
agency  whose  very  existence  I  deplore, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  escape  respon- 
sibiUty  in  that  regard. 

I  wish  all  Senators  were  present  and 
would  realize  what  the  Issue  is.  I  wish 
that  the  entire  Senate  would  realize  that 
the  nomination  would  greatly  diminish 
the  capacity  and  usefulness  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  w^hich  many  Senators  believe. 
We  would  diminish  the  capacity  of  the 
Commission  by  agreeing  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  who  is  not  only  biased,  but 
who  also,  as  an  able  attorney  for  liti- 
gants on  one  side  of  civil  rights  cjises 
in  many  courts,  has  represented  one  side 
in  such  a  way  as  undoubtedly  to  have 
shown  his  views  in  that  direction. 

I  wish  I  felt  that  the  debate  wculd 
be  followed  by  a  refusal  of  confirmation, 
as  I  think  it  should  be  followed,  if  we 
expect  to  obtain  any  good  resiilts  from 
the  functioning  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  Aill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  very  fine  and, 
I  think,  constructive  remarks  made  by 
my  able  and  distinguished  senior  <;ol- 
league. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  had  sufficient  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  the  need  for  its  ex  ist- 
ence    and    has   failed   tn   this   resp<?ct. 


Rather  than  being  a  healing  influence, 
it  is  an  instrument  of  disturbance  and 
harassment.  It  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose and  should  be  discontinued. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  what  he  has 
said.  I  think  the  nomination  of  Dean 
Robinson  is  a  most  unfortunate  one,  be- 
cau.se  it  is  very  evident  from  his  back- 
ground that  he  cannot  be  fair,  objective, 
and  impartial  as  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mission. If  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
is  to  accomplish  anything,  obviously  it 
must  be  made  up  of  members  who  can 
be  objective  about  this  highly  volatile 
and  inflammatory  problem.  The  nomi- 
nee, by  virtue  of  his  legal  association  with 
the  NAACP  activities  in  this  area,  is  suf- 
ficiently disqualified  because  he  can- 
not be  objective,  fair,  and  judicious  as 
a  member  of  the  Commission.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  anything  other  than 
biased  in  his  point  of  view.  The  Senate, 
in  my  opinion,  should  reject  this  nomi- 
nation. Certainly,  if  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote,  I  shall  vote  against  each  of 
the  nominations  to  the  Commission  for 
the  rea.sons  I  have  set  forth.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
gui.'^hed  colleague. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  whenever 
the  Senator  is  ready  to  yield  the  floor,  I 
should  hke  to  addi'ess  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  remain  in 
the  Chamber,  because  I  wish  to  make  a 
comment  on  something  he  said  a  Uttle 
while  ago. 

I  understand  perfectly  well  the  views 
of  the  Senators  from  Florida.  I  respect 
them  greatly.  I  understand  how  they 
feel.  As  with  so  many  problems  which 
we  have  in  the  Senate,  the  issue  is 
neither  black  nor  white,  but  some  shade 
of  gray. 

The  statement  which  I  am  about  to 
make  Is  made  very  sincerely,  and  what- 
ever the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  may  think  of  my  \'iews, 
he  knows  that  I  have  great  pride  In  my 
training  as  a  lawyer.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  the  perils  which  he  feels  would 
be  incurred  by  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Dean  Robinson  will  actually 
occur. 

I  should  like  to  state  an  interesting 
analogy.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  committee  ha^  before  it  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  for  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  of  a  man  who  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  representing 
labor  unions  and  testifying  before  Sen- 
ate committees  on  labor  union  questions 
in  the  most  eloquent  way.  He  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  great  advocate  for  a 
particular  point  of  view,  and  had  many 
times  strongly  supported  that  point  of 
view  In  negotiations  with  employers  and 
In  other  areas  where  controversy  was 
very  severe. 

The  nominee  was  naturally  questioned 
very  closely  upon  that  subject  because  we 
said — and  I  think  quite  properly — that 
the  Secietary  of  Labor  is  not  merely  the 
representative  of  the  laboring  people  of 
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the  country.  Management  is  a  very  im- 
portant element.  For  example,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  very 
often  determines  what  management  will 
pay  in  the  way  of  wages. 

The  Secretary  has  jurisdiction  over 
safety  and  many  other  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  in  which  man- 
agement has  a  deep  interest. 

Great  concern  was  expressed  with  re- 
spect to  the  nomination.  The  point  is 
interesting  because  in  reading  the  record 
I  noticed  that  the  statements  v;ere  pretty 
much  the  same  as  those  which  came 
from  Dean  Robinson.  I  heard  him;  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  heard  him  also.    He  said: 

I  am  an  honorable  man,  and  I  do  not  feel 
in  my  heart  that  I  will  in  any  way  be  under 
any  compulsion.  If  anything,  I  will  be 
freer  to  act  as  life  has  always  felt  to  me  in 
terms  of  Justice  and  equity  than  I  was  before 
when  as  a  lawyer  I  represented  a  specialized 
interest. 

I  can  understand  that  Senators'  feel- 
ings are  deep  on  this  issue.  We  would 
be  less  than  human  if  we  did  not  ap- 
preciate those  feelings.  But  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  Dean  Robinson,  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  will  go  into 
his  work  with  any  bias,  prejudice,  or 
feeling  that  he  is  there  as  a  practicing 
lawyer  representing  a  specialized  inter- 
est. But  he  has  a  great  body  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject.  We  may  find,  as 
we  found  with  respect  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  Goldberg  and  also  a  most  dis- 
tinguished Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  about  whose  appoint- 
ment there  was  great  controversy  in  the 
Senate,  and,  indeed,  an  international 
cause  celebre,  that  when  a  man  occupies 
a  F>osition  which  calls  forth  from  him 
all  the  dictates  of  his  mind,  spirit  and 
'  soul,  he  will  be  giving  us  more  rather 
than  less  of  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect. 

I  know  something  about  Dean  Robin- 
son's reputation.  I  say  to  Senators 
again,  not  in  any  controversial  sense, 
but  as  a  voice  of  assurance,  that  I  ex- 
press confidence  that  the  perils  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland!  sees — and  I  repeat  that  I  can 
understand  his  feelings  and  I  respect 
them — will  not  be  realized.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  we  will  find  in  Dean 
Robinson  a  very  valuable  public  servant, 
precisely  in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  and 
precisely  for  the  reason  that  he  has  had 
this  kind  of  expertise. 

Many  times  a  judge  will  feel  more  able 
to  decide  against  an  issue  which  he  at 
one  time  was  very  much  for,  because  he 
knows  its  insides. 

For  example,  there  is  the  oft-cited  an- 
alogy of  the  difference  between  President 
Truman  trying  to  settle  the  Korean  war 
situation  and  President  Eisenhower  try- 
ing to  settle  the  Korean  war  situation. 

It  was  an  impossible  situation  for  the 
man  who  was  in  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  in  a  situation  with  which 
he  could  grapple,  when  a  man  came  in 
new.  as  did  President  Eisenhower. 

Ihese  analogies  are  not  exact.  I  am 
not  in  any  way  controverting  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  said.  I  am 
speaking  unilaterally  for  myself  and 
stating  what  I  believe  to  be  sound  reas- 


surance to  all  my  colleagues  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  in  office  of  Dean  Robin- 
son, as  contrasted  with  his  previous  rec- 
ord which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
analyzed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  He  .speaks  about  the 
Korean  situation.  Could  not  any  one 
have  compromised  the  way  Piesident  Ei- 
senhower compromised  it?  We  gave  the 
Communists  half  of  Korea. 

Mr.  JA"V"ITS.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  his  view. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  Vietnam  We  gave  away 
half  the  country.  If  we  are  point:  to 
compromise  in  that  way,  we  can  always 
compromise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  want  to  set 
into  a  foreign  policy  discussion  with  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina.  However, 
we  do  have  a  virile  RepubUc  of  Korea  at 
the  present  time.  It  i^irile  enough  for 
it  to  have  internal  tr^niWes.  It  is  one  of 
the  outposts  of  the  free  world  on  that 
part  of  the  globe.  I  do  not  believe  we 
gave  anything  away.  What  we  did  was 
essential  to  our  security  and  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world.  This  is  not  a  for- 
eign policy  debate.  I  shall  be  s^ilad  to 
debate  the  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  at  anytime.  I  was  using 
the  analogy  of  a  man  coming  into  a  new- 
job,  with  new  responsibilities  and  with  a 
new  outlook,  and  that  therefore  he  might 
profit  from  his  past  rather  than  be  be- 
deviled by  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  did  not  bring  thi.s 
issue  up.  The  Senator  brought  it  up. 
Let  us  keep  the  record  straight.  That  is 
all  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     That  is  fine. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  will  have  to  say  that  the  Com- 
munists got  the  northern  part  of  Korea 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  have  to  say  that 
the  Communists  had  the  northern  part 
of  Korea.  They  could  have  had  the 
southern  part  as  well  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  heroic  defense  by  the  ROK  and 
the  American  troops. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  helped  them 
fight  over  there.  Then  we  gave  the 
Communists  the  northern  part  of  Korea. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  give  full  credit  to 
the  sincerity  of  my  friend  from  New 
York.  I  remember  that  he  said  in  the 
beginning  he  felt  the  Commission  would 
be  a  judicial  Commission  and  would  act 
as  such.  I  want  him  to  remember  also 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  act  creating 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  that  Com- 
mission has  the  power  to  subpena  the 
records  of  counties  and  cities  and  States 
where  investigations  are  bemg  made  and 
where  p>erchance  also  NAACP  suits  have 
been  brought  and  are  pending.  I  am 
merely  suggesting  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York  that  he  could  not, 
if  he  wanted  to,  get  away  from  the 
thought  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
honorable  people  that  to  make  records 
available  to  one  who  had  just  recently 
been  counsel  of  record  for  one  of  the  liti- 
gants, the  NAACP,  is  not  something  that 


will  command  public  confidence.  I  am 
saying  to  my  distinguished  friend  some- 
thing that  he  may  not  know.  I  have 
been  to  Howard  University.  I  went  there 
by  invitation  and  spoke  to  the  law- 
school.  I  went  there  and  was  presented 
by  the  former  dean  of  the  law  school, 
who  later  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  was  courte- 
ously received,  and  I  enjoyed  my  visit 
there.  I  have  joined  in  confirming  citi- 
zens of  color  for  judgeships,  to  positions 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  for  various 
other  positions. 

I  joined  in  confirming  the  nomination 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  whom  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  referred. 
After  some  doubts  as  to  whether  he 
could  .serve  well,  I  decided  he  could 

However,  here  is  a  simply  impossible 
situation.  This  man  cannot  serve  with- 
out breaking;  down  the  confidence  of  our 
people  toward  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. This  man  ought  himself  to  have 
lealized  that  he  is  in  that  position  and 
ought  never  to  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  which  he  could  not  dis- 
charge with  justice  to  himself  and  to  the 
task  which  he  would  be  ti-ying  to  perform 

I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished  friend, 
who  has  .such  high  professional  stand- 
ards of  ethics  and  such  a  strong  belief 
in  the  impeccable  oerformancc  of  judi- 
cial duties,  will,  upon  reflection,  realize. 
that  this  man  is  himself  in  an  impossible 
situation,  which  is  bad  enough,  but  that 
the  Commi.ssion  is  being  doomed  to  a  loss 
of  confidence  and  lack  of  confidence  be- 
cau.se  of  this  appointment. 

It  is  such  a  contrast  with  the  earlier 
appointments,  when  Senators  from  the 
South  were  consulted  and  made  recom- 
mendations, which  were  not  of  officials 
in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  in  citizens'  coun- 
cils, but,  instead,  were  recommendations 
of  former  Governors  of  the  highest  dig- 
nity and  standing,  not  only  throughout 
our  part  of  the  Nation,  but  throughout 
all  of  the  Nation. 

Now  we  have  thi.-.  kind  of  recommen- 
dation and  this  sort  of  nomination,  which 
i.s-  so  destructive  of  and  incompatible  with 
any  reasonable  functioning  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  of  any  po.ssible  command 
of  confidence  of  the  general  public.  I 
believe  it  is  a  most  disappointing  situa- 
tion. I  hope  the  Senator  can  realize 
that  I  have  that  point  of  view  notwitli- 
standing  the  fact  that  I  thought  the 
creation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  r.  mistake,  and  so  stated  and  so 
voted.  However,  I  have  voted  for  the 
confiiTnatioii  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  I  thought  were  well  quali- 
fied. I  did  so  because  we  cannot  have 
a  headless  horse  running  around  the 
country  with  nothing  but  a  staff.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  qualified  member- 
.ship  on  the  Commission  in  a  peculiarly 
difficult  situation,  or  it  would  be  doomed 
to  lose  all  confidence  even  before  it  had 
.-started  to  function. 

I  have  not  been  willing  to  be  a  party, 
as  I  saw  it,  to  making  it  impossible  for 
the  Commission  to  function.  I  have, 
within  my  lights,  done  what  I  thought 
I  should.  However  this  is  one  more 
thing  that  I  have  been  asked  to  do, 
which  I  cannot  do.  and  which  I  think 
Senators  are  going  to  regret  having  done 
when  they  have  done  it.    We  cannot  take 
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a  man  off  the  firing  line  In  a  dispute 
and  put  him  in  as  a  referee  in  that  same 
dispute.  That  is  wliat  is  being  sug- 
gested here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  conmient 
about  these  nominations.  First  of  all, 
I  feel  that  the  noriination  of  Dean 
Griswold  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  one  of  the  best 
nominations  that  could  possibly  be 
made.  He  is  a  man  of  judicial  tem- 
perament, a  profound  scholar,  a  great 
lawyer,  and  an  outstanding  public  ser- 
vant. It  is  very  fortunate  that  our 
counti-y  has  a  man  o::"  that  quality  and 
stature  who  should  accept  this  difficult 
a-ssignment. 

The  second  nominee  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  Dean 
Spottswood  Robinson  III,  who  only  re- 
cently was  Dean  of  Howard  University 
Law  School,  a  gentleman  who  is  under 
some  discussion  at  this  moment  in  the 
Senate. 

Dean  Robin.son  in  his  statement  be- 
fore the  committee  said : 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  dn  not  expect 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  an  advocate  at  the  same  time. 
And  I  say  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
do  not  want  there  to  be  any  question  about 
what  my  intentions  are  with  respect  to  liti- 
gation in  the  civil  rights  field  if  I  am  con- 
lirnied   to  membership  on  the  Commission. 

It  is  to  this  point  of  the  argiuncnt 
tliat  I  direct  my  remarks.  Here  is  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  who  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  well 
recommended  and  commended  by  many 
\^  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  Is  respected 
for  his  splendid  work  in  the  law.  He 
is  a  scholar.  He  is  a  student  of  the  law. 
This  man  says  that  under  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  a  lawyer  he  was 
an  advocate  and  participated  in  litiga- 
tion. 

He  was  a  member  of  organizations 
which  in.stituted  litigation;  but  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  he  no  longer 
remains  an  advocate.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  Senators  should  be  so  con- 
cerned about  this  sort  of  arrangement. 
There  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
vote  on  proposed  legislation,  but  who 
when  they  were  in  the  private  practice 
of  law  were  advocates  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  such  proposals.  When  they 
are  Members  of  the  Senate,  they  work 
on  the  assumption  that  such  proposals 
should  be  considered  objectively. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
before  they  could  become  Senators  and 
vote  on  proposed  legislation,  they  had  to 
bo  elected  by  a  miajority  of  the  citizens 
whom  they  represent,  and  who  evidently 
showed  thereby  that  they  had  complete 
confidence  in  their  representation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  but  they  did 
not  get  elected  by  unanimity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  did  not  get  ap- 
pointed, they  were  elected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  order  that  a 
nomination  may  be  confirmed,  a  person 
must  first  be  nominated  by  the  Presi- 


dent, and  his  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Also,  the  nomination  mjst 
be  recommended  by  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

Men  who  have  been  lawyers  for  rail- 
roads have  been  appointed  to  courts  of 
the  United  States;  yet  it  is  presumed 
that  when  they  went  on  the  courts  they 
would  not  give  the  country  over  to  -he 
railroads.  It  was  presumed  they  would 
no  longer  be  advocates. 

Senators  have  become  members  of  :he 
Supreme  Court — Senators  who  held 
strong  views  in  this  body.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  when  they  went  on  the  Court 
they  would  possess  a  judicious  tempera- 
ment and  would  evaluate  the  facts  t.nd 
reach  honorable,  objective  decisions. 

I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  said  that  oe- 
cause  a  man  has  taken  a  particular  po- 
sition in  private  life,  it  necessarily  lo^- 
lows  that  if  he  accepts  a  position  on  a 
public  commission  he  will  conduct  him- 
self in  exactly  the  same  way  as  he  lid 
in  his  private  life,  when  he  was  an  advo- 
cate or  a  litigant.  When  he  is  in  public 
life,  he  may  be  a  judge  or  a  commis- 
sioner. 

If  one  wishes  to  draw  such  deductions. 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  certamly  one 
could  not  hold  that  a  private  doctor 
could  not  enter  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  because  there  might  be  some 
differences  between  public  medicine  and 
private  medicine. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  off  •:he 
Senator.  However,  only  about  7  minutes 
remain.  I  intend  to  yield  the  floor  so 
that  the  majority  leader  may  control  it, 
which  I  think  is  fair. 

I  desire  to  make  one  point,  and  I  shall 
be  finished.  When  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  nominations  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  we  confirmed, 
among  them,  former  Governor  Battle, 
for  example,  whom  many  persons 
thought  would  be  biased  and  preju- 
diced. He  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent 
member  of  the  Commission.  I  tliink 
that  is  a  pretty  good  analogy  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  Howard  Law  School, 
Dean  Robinson. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield '^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
state  my  position  on  the  nominations, 
which  I  feel  certain  Senators  know  is 
one  of  support.  The  nominees  are  high 
quality  men,  high  caliber  men,  fully 
aware  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  a  fun- 
damental part  of  the  Government  or- 
ganization. It  has  performed  outstand- 
ing work.  It  has  done  possibly  as  much 
to  strengthen  our  country  as  any  one  de- 
velopment of  recent  years.  I  hope  the 
nominations  will  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  state  one 
additional  thought  which  I  believe  will 


be  in  response  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  just  said. 

When  a  man  is  elevated  from  the 
practice  of  law  to  become  a  judge  or  a 
referee — and  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
now — it  is  an  unfailing  rule  that  he 
disqualifies  himself  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  that  particular  controversy.  I 
remember  having  argued  not  long  ago 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  so-called  tidelands  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  finish  this 
point. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  who  had  beeui  the 
Attorney  General  when  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  was  before  the  courts  some 
years  before,  and  Chief  Justice  Wan-en. 
who  had  been  Governor  of  California 
and  had  urged  the  passage  of  the  law. 
both  immediately  disqualified  them- 
selves. Evei-yone  who  has  practiced  law 
knows  that  that  is  the  rule.  Yet  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  advocates  the 
taking  of  a  man  out  of  counsel's  box  and 
putting  him  in  the  judgment  seat  to 
decide  the  controversy.  It  is  that  to 
which  I  object. 

Mr.  ER'VTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  Is  there  not  a  Federal 
statute  which  gives  a  litigant  the  right 
to  disqualify  a  judge,  if  the  litigant  has 
reason  to  believe  the  judge  is  biased? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  there  is 
such  a  statute.  I  know  there  is  one  in 
my  own  Stat^.  I  have  proceeded  under 
it.  and  also,  sitting  as  a  judge,  I  have 
had  it  used  against  me. 

On  various  occasions  I  have  disquali- 
fied myself  because  of  my  attitude, 
known  to  others,  but  known  particularly 
to  myself.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  elevate 
to  this  position  of  judicial  responsibility 
a  man  taken  out  of  counsel's  box,  and 
expect  him  to  rule  with  objectivity  and 
impartiality  on  the  very  subject  matter 
■which  he  has  handled  as  an  advocate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  j-ield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  not  an  ap- 
pointment of  a  person  to  a  Federal  court. 
The  lawyers  in  the  Senate  are  not  going 
to  try  to  mystify  the  nonlawTers.  Some 
of  us  know  that  the  rules  of  evidence, 
the  rules  of  procedure,  and  the  rules  of 
jurisprudence  in  the  courts  are  entirely 
different  from  what  they  are  in  the 
Commission.  If  that  were  not  the  case, 
how  could  men  experienced  in  the  oil 
and  gas  business  be  appomted  to  sit  on 
the  Federal  Power  Commission?  How 
could  a  farmer  be  asked  to  serve  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  rule  upon 
such  questions  as  were  argued  in  the 
Senate  yesterday?  This  is  ridiculous. 
When  we  talk  about  the  courts,  we  talk 
about  one  thing;  when  we  talk  about  the 
Commission,  we  talk  about  another. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  shown  himself  to  be  very 
much  a  layman  by  his  comment.  This 
nomination  is  to  a  quasi-judicial  post. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  recognized  it  as 
such.    All  the  lawyers  in  this  body  have 
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recognized  it  as  such.  We  all  know  that 
the  Commission  has  power  to  summon 
records  and  individuals,  and  to  take  rec- 
ords away,  under  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  from  the  States  and 
from  other  imits  of  government. 

This  nomination  is  to  a  quasi- judicial 
post,  in  which,  regardless  of  how  one 
may  attempt  to  paint  it.  a  man  is  being 
taken  out  of  the  counsel  box,  on  the  one 
side,  and  is  being  placed  in  the  judge's 
seat  and  asked  to  adjudge  a  controversy. 

If  we  expect  to  maintain  any  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  in  such  a  proceeding,  we  are 
doomed  to  disappointment,  because  we 
will  fly  in  the  face  of  the  whole  system 
of  Anglo-Saxon  judicial  procedure. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  as  a 
native  southerner,  I  have  on  many  oc- 
casions been  ashamed  of  the  way  Ne- 
groes have  been  treated  in  the  South. 
I  have  taught  in  integrated  schoolrooms 
for  several  years,  and  I  know  as  a  native 
southerner  that  our  racial  differences 
can  be  resolved  only  in  an  atmosphere 
of  good  will  and  moderation. 

I  believe  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
can  perform  a  valuable  function,  but  not 
if  it  is  to  be  made  suspect  in  the  eyes  of 
everyone  in  the  South.  If  this  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed,  that  is  what  will  hap- 
pen. It  will  be  flammatory.  and  it  will 
not  be  FKJSsible  to  create  the  atmosphere 
of  good  will  which  is  necessary  to  re- 
solve these  vexing  problems. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  raised  an  important  question.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
raised  the  same  question  earlier,  touched 
upon  a  consideration  which  should  con- 
cern us  all,  and  properly  does  concern 
us  all.  It  is  my  own  judgment  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  record,  and  I 
have  discovered  nothing  which  anyone 
has  said,  that  justifies  the  fear  that  this 
man,  if  his  nomination  to  membership 
on  the  Commission  is  confirmed,  would 
act  in  any  way  improperly,  in  a  way 
which  would  harass  one  section  of  the 
country  as  against  another,  or  inflame 
any  of  the  passions  which  are  latent  in 
the  situations  with  which  the  Commis- 
sion must  deal. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  not 
a  court,  of  course.  In  that,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  correct.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
himself  would  agree,  it  is  important  that 
public  confidence  in  this  body  should 
continue  to  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  to  object  to 
the  nomination  of  the  dean  of  the 
Howard  Law  School  purely  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  been  an  attorney  in 
civil  rights  cases  tends  in  itself  to  prej- 
udice his  future  usefulness,  and  I  think 
that  is  most  unfortunate. 

If  there  were  smy  evidence  whatsoever 
that  the  nominee  was  not  of  the  proper 
temperment,  or  that  his  conduct  in  past 


actions  indicated  that  he  would  not  act 
fairly  and  objectively — I  feel  certain  he 
will  act  enthusiastically  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Commission — then  I 
should  say  there  would  be  substance  to 
the  objections  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Ploiida,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
perhaps  other  Senators. 

I  am  sure  that  when  this  noi^ination 
is  confiiTned — as  I  feel  certain  it  will 
be — it  will  be  but  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore this  member  of  the  Commission  will 
have  demonstrated  his  great  usefulness 
in  this  most  difficult  area  and  that  the 
fears  expressed  by  these  Senators  will 
be  proved  to  be  groundless. 

I  commend  the  President  not  only  for 
his  nomination  of  dean  of  Howard  Law 
School,  but  also  of  the  dean  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  who  is  a  close  friend  of  mine 
and  a  man  of  great  ability  and  outstand- 
ing achievements.  I  know  he  will  ren- 
der the  same  distinguished  service  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  he  has  al- 
ready given  in  other  important  capaci- 
ties without  number. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair  >.  The  hour  of 
3  o'clock  has  arrived:  and.  under  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  which  has 
been  entered  into,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  nominations  to  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
the  nominations  may  be  continued  for  5 
minutes  longer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     Madam  President — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President,  I 
had  the  honor  and  the  privilege  to  re- 
port these  nominations  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  have  studied  this  record  very  care- 
fully, and  I  have  listened  to  the  able 
arguments  made  by  my  friend,  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Of  course,  controversy  is  involved. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  some  of 
the  statements  the  nominee,  Spottswood 
Robinson,  made;  but  I  believe  the  rec- 
ord should  be  considered  in  its  proper 
perspective.  I  say  this  in  particular  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  also. 

In  this  case  we  are  dealing  with  nomi- 
nations for  membership  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  a  body  which  has 
definite,  limited  powers. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  argument.^ 
which  have  been  submitted.  Do  Sena- 
tors mean  to  say  that  partisans  cannot 
be  appointed  to  the  CAB,  the  FCC,  and 
other  Commissions  and  regulatory  bod- 
ies of  the  Government  which  have  vast 
quasi-judicial  powers? 

The  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion  is  a 
small  group  with  very  limited  powers 
and  functions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Not  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  have  only  a  few  minutes  in  which 
to  speak. 

Madam  President,  the  question  of  ad- 
vocacy has  been  raised.  Certainly  every 
lawyer  is  an  advocate  in  a  sense.  Like- 
wise,  Madam  President,   the   Judiciary 


Committee  considers  the  nominations  of 
judges;  and  most  of  those  who  are  nomi- 
nated to  be  judges  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  trial  lawyers.  Generally 
speaking,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  persons 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  bench  unless 
they  have  had  some  trial  experience. 

Madam  President,  let  us  consider  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Spotts- 
wood Robinson: 

I  would  certainly  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
a.s  a  member  of  the  Commission  I  would  not 
expect  to  play  the  role  of  advocate. 

I  realize  that  If  I  am  confirmed  my  mem- 
bcr.slilp  on  the  committee  will  Involve  a  very 
deep  and  serious  responsibility  to  function 
as  a  CommlBsioner  rather  than  In  the  role 
that  I  formerly  played  at  the  time  that  I 
was  ent^at^ed   In  the  practice  of  law. 

In  short,  the  nominee  said  that  he 
knew  his  responsibility  and  knew  what 
he  would  do;  and  he  said  he  would  be 
fair. 

I  wi.sh  we  could  get  on  the  other  great, 
regulatory  bodies  of  the  Nation  men  who 
would  be  as  fair  as  this  man  will  be.  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  fair,  even  though  I 
do  not  know  him  personally. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to 
me? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  promised  to  yield  soon  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Bush  I. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.     I  shall  be  very  brief . 

Mr   MANSFIEH-D.     Very  well;  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  who  has  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  in  this  case.  Does 
he  believe  that  this  nominee  can  be  fair 
in  making  such  decisions? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes.  It  is  true  that 
he  ha.s  been  an  advocate.  But  I  say  that 
thi.s  nominee  will  be  fair,  in  my  judg- 
ment, because  he  knows  what  advocacy 
means;  and  I  would  trust  him,  rather 
than  some  professor  from  a  university 
who  never  had  his  spirit  of  advocacy. 
Thi.s  Ks  my  honest  judgment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr   BUSH.     Madam  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
T  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr  BUSH.  Madam  President.  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  particularly  to  com- 
mend the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  nominating  for  membership  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  Erwin  N.  Gris- 
woid.  of  Harvard  Law  School.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of 
knowing  Dean  Griswold  during  the  past 
9  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  received  much  good 
advice  from  him. 

I  observe  with  satisfaction  that  Dean 
Griswold  is  and  has  been  a  good  Repub- 
lican all  his  life.  He  served  under  Solic- 
itor General  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Jr.,  and 
al.so  under  Solicitor  General  Charles  D. 
Thatcher,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
.since  deceased. 

So  I  am  very  happy  to  commend  the 
committee  for  reporting  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Dean  Griswold  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
and  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  President 
on  makint;  the  nomination. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield 
to  me? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  miautes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida ;  and  then 
we  shall  proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  itself  protects  the  membership 
of  one  of  the  commissions  of  which  he 
has  spoken — the  CAB — from  the  kind  of 
thing  proposed  to  be  done  m  this  in- 
stance, because  the  law  prevents  the 
appointment  to  the  CAB  of  anyone  in 
the  employ  of  the  commercial  airlines  or 
anyone  who  has  been  in  their  employ 
within  a  certain  number  of  years  past. 
I  thought  the  Senator  would  wish  to 
realize  that  he  had  gone  a  bit  too  far  in 
the  statement  he  made. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield, 
so  that  I  may  answer? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  state— and 
I  shall  be  very  brief — that  the  record  is 
clear  that  in  the  past  some  of  the  men 
who  served  on  the  regulatory  agencies 
served  there  for  perhaps  a  few  years,  and 
then  resigned,  and  wound  up  as  execu- 
tives of  companies  in  the  industry  they 
had  been  regulating.  So  the  argument 
which  has  been  made  by  some  of  my 
friends  does  not  impress  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  which  has  been  entered,  the 
first  nomination  for  membership  on  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  will  be 
stated. 

The  lejiislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Berl  I.  Bernhard.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Staff  Director  for  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  nomination  to  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  nomination  to  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Spottswood  W.  Robinson  in.  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
on  this  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative   clerk   called   the   roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
HartkeJ.  the  Senator  from  Mini:iesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy  1,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 


kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [  Mr.  Randolph  ] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavcz]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  FulbrightI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  McClellanI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  vote  'yea. ' 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HartkeI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is 
ab'^ent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YoTJNG  1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


jEx   No.  1] 

YEAS— 73 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

MetcaU 

Allott 

Enple 

MUler 

AndPrson 

Fong 

Monroney 

Bartlctt 

Ooldwater 

Morse 

Beall 

Gore 

Morton 

Bennett 

Omening 

Moss 

Bible 

Hart 

Mundt 

Poggs 

Haydcn 

Neuberper 

Bridges 

Hlckenloopor 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Hlckey 

Pell 

Bush 

H rusk a 

Prcuty 

B\itler 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Hyrd.  W  Va 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Pannon 

J.lVltS 

Schoeppel 

Cail-^on 

Kpaling 

Scott 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Ma«.s. 

Cise.  N  J. 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  S  Dak 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Church 

I.ausclie 

Wiley 

Ciark 

Long.  Mo. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Cotton 

Long   Hawaii 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Magnuscn 

Yarborough 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Young.  Onlo 

Dodd 

McGee 

Douglas 

McNamara 
NAYS— 17 

Byrd.  Va 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Jordan 

Stennls 

Eilender 

Long.  La 

Talmadge 

Kr'in 

Robertson 

Thurmond 

Hill 

Russell 

Tower 

Holland 

Smathers 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Capehart 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Fulbrlght 

Muskie 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  action  taken  on 
the  three  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  no- 
tified forthwith. 

Mr.  STENNIS  subsequently  said:  Mad- 
am   President,    the   Senator   from   Mis- 


sissippi just  returned  to  the  Chamber  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  against  all  three 
of  these  nominations.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  left  the  ChEimber  approxi- 
mately an  hour  ago  to  conduct  hearings 
in  connection  with  our  urgent  defense 
program  with  the  definite  understand- 
ing there  would  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  all  three  of  these  nominations,  to 
which  he  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  he  opposes  the  Commission  and  its 
mission.  Since  there  has  been  a  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations  of  Mr. 
Bernhard  and  Mr.  Griswold  by  voice 
vote,  without  any  notice  being  given 
that  there  would  not  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  through  this  statement  I  wish  to 
record  my  opposition  to  those  two  nomi- 
nations, for  the  reason  given.  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  the  Commission,  its 
creation,  and  its  activities.  The  Com- 
mission should  be  abolished.  These 
nominations  should  not  be  confirmed 


DECLARATION  OF  UNDERSTANDING 
REGARDING  INTERNATIONAL 

CON'VENTION  FOR  NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC  FISHERIES— REMOVAL 
OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mjunc- 
tion  of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Execu- 
tive M,  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  a 
Declaration  of  Understanding  Regard- 
ing the  International  Convention  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  signed 
at  Washington,  April  24,  1961,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
Declaration  of  Understanding,  together 
with  the  President's  message,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  that  the  President's  message 
be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance 
of  the  Declaration  of  Understanding  Re- 
garding the  International  Convention  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  done  at 
Washington  on  April  24.  1961.  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  certified  copy  of  that 
Declaration. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Declaration. 

John  F.  Kennedy 
The  White  House,  July  27, 1961. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


FACILITATION  OF  CONDUCT  OF 
BUSINESS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
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consideration  of .  Calendar  No.  550,  S. 
2034. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2034)  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite and  improve  the  administrative 
process  by  authorizing  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  delegate 
functions  in  adjudicatory  cases,  repeal- 
ing the  review  staff  provisions,  and  re- 
vising related  provisions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  444,  S.  1488. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pre- 
vious motion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mcmtana  has  not  been  agreed  to.  Does 
the  Senator  desire  to  withdraw  his  pre- 
vious motion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
550,  S.  2034. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  stated  by  title.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


SALARIES  OF  ATTORNEYS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  unfinished 
business  and  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  444,  S.  1488. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislatr-e  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1488 >  to  amend  section  508  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  attor- 
neys' salaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1488)  to  amend  section  508  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  attor- 
neys' salaries,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  after 
line  9,  to  strike  out: 

United  States  attorneys,  not  more  than 
$20,000;   and 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

United  States  attorneys — not  less  than 
$12,000  or  more  than  $20,000;   and 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
508  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Attorney 
General  shall  fix,  without  regard  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the 
compensation  of  United  States  attorneys,  as- 
sistant United  States  attorneys,  special  as- 
sistants and  other  attorneys  employed  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  within  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

"United  States  attorneys — not  less  than 
•12.000  or  more  than  $20,000;   and 


"Assistant  United  SUtes  attorneys,  special 
assistants,  and  other  attorneys  employed  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  not  more  than 
$19,000." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
has  the  committee  amendment  been 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  explaining 
the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  S.  1488 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  extend 
the  Attorney  General's  present  discretion  to 
flx    the   compensation  of    attorneys    in    the 
field   to  the   departmental   attorneys. 

Section  508  of  title  28  of  the  United  Slates 
Code  permits  the  Attorney  General  hi  pay 
U.S.  Attorneys  up  to  $20,000  and  A.ssistant 
U.S.  Attorneys  and  special  assistants  up  to 
$15,000  without  regard  to  the  ClassificHtlin 
Atrt  of  1949,  as  amended.  Some  800  lawyers 
in  the  field  are  paid  in  accordance  there- 
with and  the  proposed  amendm<.nt  woul  1 
extend  the  same  pay  system  to  some  9uu 
lawyers  nowat  the  seat  of  Government 

The  amendment  would  Rive  the  Attorney 
General  the  flexibility  required  to  ret.iln  in 
the  Department  more  of  the  well-qualified 
lawyers,  to  promote  and  pay  lawyers  on  the 
basis  of  their  abilities  and  performance,  and 
to  pay  more  money  to  extremely  able  truii 
lawyers  who,  day  in  and  day  out,  are  h;»n- 
dling  or  Euper\islng  most  important  litiga- 
tion for  the  Government. 

Under  this  proposed  Icgi.slatinn.  the  .'Attor- 
ney General  would  be  rble  to  rew.ird  meri- 
torious and  outstanding  services  without  re- 
gard to  the  limitations  of  the  C'.a.sslftcation 
Act  and,  in  a  very  few  instances,  pay  out- 
standing lawyers  from  $16,000  to  $19,000 
when  Justified. 

The  Department  represents  the  United 
States  in  all  cases  fn  the  Federal  courts  la 
which  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof  is  a  party.  Very  often,  it 
is  the  big  case,  the  hard  case,  or  the  case 
involving  Important  policy  that  comes  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  frequently  the 
amounts  of  money  involved  are  rather  stag- 
gering. Many  of  the  cases  have  a  major 
effect  upon  the  economic  structure  of  our 
country  and  are  tremendously  important  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  our  free  enterpri.'^e 
system. 

Department  lawyers  have  as  their  adver- 
saries the  best  and  most  highly  paid  lawyers 
which  private  citizens  and  companies  can 
employ.  The  Department  cannot  expect  to 
compete  compensationwise  with  the  pay  a 
good  lawyer  can  earn  in  private  practice. 
Unless  the  Department  can  hold  out  some 
incentive  there  will  be  no  way  in  meeting 
the  present  difficulty  In  retaining  its  better 
lawyers,  especially  trial  lawyers.  Under  the 
Classification  Act  trial  lawyer.s,  no  matter 
what  their  responsibilities,  cannot  be  paid 
more  than  $15,030.  In  many  of  these  cases, 
the  compression  in  grade  15  has  been  the 
stumbling  block  to  their  retention.  The  in- 
flexibility and  rigidity  of  the  Classification 
Act  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  run  an 
efficient  law  office. 

The  Department  is  not  striking  for  a  gen- 
eral pay  increase  for  lawyers.  We  do  not 
suggest  that  it  be  staffed  only  with  t!ie 
unusually  gifted  lawyer,  nor  do  we  expect 
that  the  flexibility  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment would  affect  signiticantly  all  lawyers 
In  the  Department. 


The  amendment  docs  not  cf  itself  Increai^e 
the  budget  for  this  or  any  other  year  and 
any  increases  made  must,  of  course,  be  with- 
in the  present  budget  limitations.  It  may 
be,  as  a  result  of  the  ability  to  pay  some 
lawyers  more  than  $15,000,  we  shall  be  re- 
questing a  slightly  increased  budget  In  years 
to  come.  We  are  hopeful,  that  by  making 
promotions  in  lesser  amounts  than  are  now 
required  under  the  Classification  Act,  that 
any  increases  in  compensation  would  be 
more   than   offset    by   other   savings. 

It  is  anticipated  that  if  the  bill  passes,  de- 
p.irtmental  committees  would  determine 
strictly  on  the  bi\sis  of  excrptlonal  perform- 
ance which  lawyers  would  be  entitled  to  pay 
increases  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  Classi- 
licition  Act. 

Senators  are  assured  that  the  Attorney 
General  Intends  to  be  conservative  and  care- 
ful as  to  the  compensation  paid  attorneys 
at  the  seat  of  Government  Just  as  he  has 
been  with  those  In  the  held  concerning  whom 
he  already  has  u  wide  discretion  in  fixing 
compensation. 

Tlie  first  step  wovild  be  gradually  to  end 
the  present  compression  at  the  top  of  the 
Cla.ssi  neat  Ion  Act  (attorneys  in  grade  15  now 
receiving  anywhere  from  $14,800  to  $15,000) 
of  those  who  would  be  receiving  additional 
compensation  except  for  the  lin'.ltations  of 
the  Classification  Act. 

This  Jam  could  be  broken  by  inaugurat- 
ing, on  a  selective  basis,  raises  of  $500  to 
$  1.01)0  a  year,  depending  on  the  experience, 
ability,  and  character  of  the  Individual.  The 
same  would  apply  to  the  38  Pti!>ervisory  at- 
t«irneys  now  receiving  from  $14,800  to  $17.- 
500 

It  should  bo  emphasized  that  only  a  small 
I>erceniage  of  the  Dci)artment  lawyers  would 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  amendment. 
We  would  expect  that  no  more  than  100, 
Including  present  super:;rades,  of  the  De- 
partment's 1000  attorneys,  exclusive  of 
those  in  the  U.S.  attorneys"  offices,  would 
be  receiving  compensation  In  excess  of 
$15,000  at  the  end  of  the  next  5  years  and 
not  more  than  50  or  60  of  those  getting 
under  $15,000  wotr.d  be  affected.  These 
changes  would  be  made  gradually  Even 
a  sltk^ht  increase  in  co.-^t  will  be  more  than 
justified  In  protecting  the  Government's 
investment  in  especially  talented  attorneys. 
Also,  the  task  of  recruiting  extremely  com- 
petent attorneys  in  special  cases  and  mat- 
ter.s  will  be  greatly  alleviated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i.s  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  <S.  1488  •  was  ordered  to  be 
oiv^ros.scd  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  SPEECH  ON 
BERLIN  AND  U.S.  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  Tues-^ 
day  night  President  Kennedy  outlined 
to  the  American  people  the  mea.sures 
vhich  he  feels  are  demanded  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  the  security 
and  honor  of  the  United  States. 

The  President's  program  requires  sac- 
rifices of  us  all  but  it  is  necessary  for 
our  national  survival.  President  Ken- 
nedy presented  a  compelling  argument 
for  his  program  of  action.  I  believe  that 
it  deserves  and  will  receive  the  enthusi- 
a.stic  support  of  the  American  people, 
and  indeed,  of  freedom-loving  men 
everywhere  who  realize  the  dangers  con- 
fronting the  free  world.  I,  for  one, 
pledge  the  President  my  full  support  as 
he  leads  the  Nation  in  meeting  this  grave 
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crisis.  I  might  add  that  it  has  been  in- 
.spirational  to  me  to  encounter  the  con- 
fidence which  many  Members  of  this 
body,  without  regard  to  party  affiliation, 
have  expressed  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's projxjsals.  The  Senate  Armed 
.Services  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  already  taken  action  on  the 
President's  program  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
m  the  immediate  future. 

Our  President  spoke  for  all  Americans 
when  he  said  that  we  do  not  want  to 
fight  but  that  we  have  foucht  before,  and 
I  agree  with  him  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, ever  alert  to  the  encroachment  of 
tyranny,  would  be  willing  tj  fight  again 
to  preserve  the  individual  liberties  and 
the  democratic  institutions  which  we 
hold  so  dear. 

The  people  of  this  great  land  reaUze 
that  we  are  no  longer  an  island  unto 
ourselves.  'We  have  seen  the  anguish 
which  beset  our  Nation  when,  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  rife  isolationism  caused 
us  to  refuse  the  mantle  of  world  leader- 
ship and  to  reject  Woodrow  Wilson's 
\vi.sdom  and  guidance.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Franklin  Roosevelt  the  American 
people  sussimied,  for  the  first  time,  the 
role  of  world  leader,  and  resolved  never 
again  to  be  guilty  of  such  folly  as  en- 
gulfed us  following  World  War  I.  At  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  President 
Truman  inaugurated  a  series  of  pro- 
grams designed,  among  other  things,  to 
assist  the  nations  of  the  free  world  in 
maintaining  their  independence  from 
Soviet  imperialism.  The  programs  were 
in  large  measure  successful  and  were 
continued  by  President  Eiscnliower. 
These  measures  alone,  however,  are  no 
longer  suflQcient  to  combat  the  position 
which  the  Soviets  threaten  to  take  in 
regard  to  Berlin.  Such  action  as  the 
Russians  contemplate  would  be  violative 
of  their  commitments  to  us  and  our  al- 
lies. To  accept  such  flouting  of  inter- 
national agreements  could  lead  only  to 
a  deterioration  of  our  world  position  and, 
as  a  concomitant,  increased  Communist 
agitation  and  effectiveness. 

In  discussing  the  crisis  before  us.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  emphasized  the  willing- 
ness of  our  Government  to  settle  all  in- 
ternational disputes  by  peaceful  means. 
He  indicated  that  he  is  willing  to  submit 
the  Berlin  issue  to  adjudication  by  the 
United  Nations,  but  regardless  of  our 
willingness  to  negotiate,  the  President  is 
correct  in  feeling  that  successful  nego- 
tiation comes  only  from  a  position  of 
strength.  As  he  has  said  earlier,  we  must 
never  fear  to  negotiate,  but  by  the  same 
token  we  must  never  negotiate  from  fear. 

It  would  be  tragic  indeed  if  the  Soviets 
were  led  to  believe  that  they  could  usurp 
our  prerogatives  because  of  our  inability 
to  protect  ourselves.  We  should  be  pre- 
pared to  negotiate,  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared, if  necessary,  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  Americans  have  always 
stood. 

The  President's  was  a  dispassionate 
speech.  There  was  no  saber  rattling. 
There  was  no  coercion.  There  were  no 
threats.  There  was  no  intimation  that 
our  Government  will  depart  from  its 
consistent  policy  that  nuclear  weapons 
will  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort.  Even 
so,  we  are  constantly   aware  that  the 


possibility  of  massive  nuclear  retalia- 
tion is  our  best  deterrent  to  the  Com- 
munist threat.  Although  nuclear  power 
is  our  best  defense,  our  reluctance  to 
employ  it  requires  the  increase  in  con- 
ventional forces  and  the  other  defense 
meaures  outlined  by  the  President. 

The  financial  burden  placed  upon  our 
people  by  the  increased  defense  expendi- 
tures may  be  accompanied  by  other  re- 
quests for  additional  sacrifices.  I  am 
reminded  that  the  President,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  said  that  we  should  ask 
not  what  our  country  can  do  for  us  but 
rather  what  we  can  do  for  our  countrjv 
By  showing  the  free  world  that  we  are 
willing  to  bear  our  share  of  the  burden, 
we  should  indicate  also  that  they  must 
bear  theirs.  The  concerted  action  by 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  in  reply- 
ing to  the  Soviet  threat  over  Berlin  is, 
I  belive,  a  portent  of  our  allies'  inten- 
tion to  assume  their  fair  shares  of  this 
burden. 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  told  the 
world  that  a  Communist  has  no  right 
to  be  a  mere  onlooker.  In  a  free  society 
we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case;  we 
have  the  right  of  choice;  we  can  be  either 
onlookers  or  doers.  However,  in  these 
precarious  times,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  moral  obligation  which  im- 
pels each  of  us  to  contribute  his  utmost 
in  the  contest  for  the  sur\'ival  of  free- 
men. The  American  people  have  the 
responsibility  and  opportimity,  hereto- 
fore unequalled,  for  service  to  their 
countiT.  and,  indeed,  to  all  mankind. 
I  know  that  they  will  accept  this  chal- 
lenge. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  my  State 
of  North  Carolina  stand  fast  by  their 
heritage  and  pledge  to  President  Ken- 
nedy their  undaunted  support.  We  must 
not  falter;  we  cannot  afford  indecision; 
mustering  all  of  our  resources,  let  us 
proceed  with  dispatch  to  perform  those 
duties  which  m*y  well  determine  the 
fate  of  freedom.  The  President  has 
chartered  the  Nation's  course  and  the 
American  people  will  not  be  deterred 
from  it. 


PARASITE'S  PARADISE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Madam  President,  for 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  preserve  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  protect  our  free  en- 
terprise system  during  an  era  of  Robin 
Hood  economics,  it  is  most  refreshing  to 
read  a  column  such  as  one  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  25,  entitled  "Parasite's  Paradise." 

This  commentary,  written  by  WiUiam 
Henry  ChamberUn,  is  a  most  revealing 
expose  of  the  dangers  of  mother-hen- 
type  Government  coddling.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  outstanding 
coltman  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Parasite's  Paradise — With  Ever  Mork  Fed- 
eral Handouts,  America  Is  Becoming  Land 
OF  Freeloaders  and  Home  or  Brave 
Taxpayers 

( By  William  Henry  ChamberUn) 
There  was  a  time,  not  far  distant  as  his- 
torical  periods  go,  when  the  United  States 


operated  on  the  principle  that  the  individual, 
the  business,  the  occupation  should  stand  on 
its  own  two  feet. 

The  idea  of  piling  the  consequences  of 
individual  or  btislness  failure  onto  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  hardly  considered 
President  Grover  Cleveland,  vetoing  a  pro- 
'  posal  to  compensate  farmers  who  had  suffered 
from  haUstorms,  commented  that,  while  the 
people  should  support  the  Government,  the 
Government  should  not  support  the  people. 

The  theory  then  was  that  the  general 
good  was  best  served  by  letting  the  individ- 
ual go  as  fast  and  as  far  as  his  ability  and 
mdustry  would  carry  him.  No  one  expected 
the  Government  to  pay  a  large  share  of  the 
individual's  rent,  or  to  supply  him  with 
medical  aid.  or  to  coddle  him  if  he  did  net 
want  to  work,  or  to  hand  out  a  subsidy  if 
his  industry  or  occupation  did  not  return 
enough  profit  to  support  him  In  the  style 
which  he  might  desire.  Now  there  has  l)een 
an  almost  revolutionary  change,  as  mount- 
ing national  debt  and  lax  bills  show.  In- 
creasingly, Americans  are  becoming  divided 
into  burden  bearers  and  free  loaders 

PRIMARY  OBLIGATIONS 

Formerly  a  man's  primary  obligations  were 
to  his  family,  to  provide  for  his  old  age.  and 
to  support  his  chtirch,  college  and  other 
causes  as  he  felt  able  to  assume  voluntarily. 
Today  the  .'American  burden  bearer,  the  man 
who  is  not  cutting  in  on  Government  hand- 
outs himself,  is  carrying  a  load  that  would 
have  seemed  intolerable  to  his  father  and 
fant.istically  impossible  to  his  grandfather. 
He  Is  pa  vine  his  share  of  a  subsidy-ridden 
agricultural  system  that  costs  many  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  and  that  has  succeeded 
in  providing  high  prices  for  consumers, 
discontent  lor  farmers  and  a  considerably 
higher  tax  bill  for  the  general  public.  He 
has  taken  on  the  task  of  sustaining  scores 
of  clamorous  foreign  peoples,  not  as  a 
humanitarian  obligation  to  relieve  special 
cases  of  natural  disaster  and  distress,  but 
as  a  long-term  obligation  to  support  the 
State-planned  economies  of  underdevel- 
oped nations. 

Two  Incidents  recently  illustrated  what  Is 
being  exacted  from  the  independent  Amer- 
ican whose  first  desire,  as  regards  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  is  that  It  should  leave  him 
alone.  One  of  these  was  the  shipping  strike; 
It  was  called  for  purposes  which  would  make 
necessary  an  Increase  In  Government  sub- 
sidies for  a  maritime  Industry  whose  wages 
and  costs  are  already  so  far  out  of  line  with 
those  of  competing  foreign  nations  that  It 
would  go  out  of  business  altogether  If  It  were 
not  supported  out  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
One  of  the  demands  of  the  strikers  was 
that  seamen,  if  transported  from  one  place 
of  work  to  another,  should  receive  first- 
class  accommodations.  If  the  transfer  were 
made  by  air  this  would  mean  that  seamen 
would  be  entitled  to  luxury  transportation 
of  a  type  usually  patronized  only  by  Individ- 
uals with  large  expense  account*. 

The  other  significant  Incident  was  the 
attempt  of  the  New  York  community  of  New- 
burgh,  with  one-third  of  its  budget  already 
preempted  for  relief,  to  Import  some  rea- 
sonable restrictions  on  the  \ise  of  relief 
funds,  such  as  requiring  work  of  able-bodied 
applicant*  for  relief  and  cutting  off  subsidies 
for  proved  and  persistent  immorality. 

The  popular  reaction  to  Newburgh's  re- 
forms was  one  of  hearty  approval,  as  the 
letter  columns  of  newspapers  have  shown. 
But  a  great  protest  has  been  raised  by 
politicians  who  see  In  loose  dispensing  of 
public  funds  a  vote-getting  issue,  and  by 
members  of  the  large  built-in  bureaucracy 
with  a  vested  occupational  Interest  in  mak- 
ing Federal  and  State  social  welfare  pay- 
ments as  large  as  possible.  The  argument 
is  even  advanced  that  the  cost  of  relief  pay- 
ments   should    be    disguised    by    separating 
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these  from  any  connection  with  local  taxa- 
tion, thereby  removing  the  surest  check  on 
abuse  and  extravagance. 

This  trend  toward  substituting  Govern- 
ment help  for  self-help  all  along  the  line  Is 
defended  by  ita  advocates  as  necessary  ac- 
ceptance of  the  twentieth  century.  And 
critics  are  habitually  met  with  the  dire  ac- 
cusation that  they  "want  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  William  McKlnley" — as  If  this  were 
some  episode  In  the  Dark  Ages  and  not  a 
rather  happy  and  carefree  era  in  American 
life  when  the  country  had  emerged  from 
the  depression  of  the  early  nineties. 

PERNICIOUS    TALLACT 

The  piling  of  ever  more  freeloaders  on 
the  backs  of  the  burden  bearers  would  not 
have  gone  so  far  If  it  were  not  for  the 
pernicious  fallacy  that  welfare  measures 
come  free.  In  an  article  supporting  the  wel- 
fare measures  proposed  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Rlblcoff  Implied,  if  he  did  not 
state  explicitly,  that  these  measures  are  in 
the  nature  of  manna  dropping  from  the 
skies. 

Of  course  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  State  has  no  means  of  creating  wealth. 
It  can  only  take  from  some  to  give  to  others. 
Every  new  subsidy,  every  increase  in  an 
old  subsidy,  must  be  paid  for  by  higher 
taxes,  by  higher  social  security  payments 
or  by  Inflation. 

Some  signs,  such  as  the  spontaneous  burst 
of  applause  for  the  action  of  Newburgh's 
city  manager,  suggest  that  people  are  grad- 
ually becoming  aware  of  the  deceptions  of 
"free"  welfare  measures  that  aren't  really 
free  at  all. 

There  Is  nothing  Inevitable  about  the 
present  trend  toward  the  omnicompetent 
State;  It  could  be  reversed.  All  that  is  in- 
evitable is  the  steady  deterioration  in  moral 
fiber  of  a  society  that  looks  to  a  central 
authority  to  solve  all  problenis,  and  places 
an  Increasing  burden  of  freeloaders  on  those 
who  are  self-reliant. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  HOUSING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  one 
of  the  greatest  domestic  challenges  fac- 
ing our  Nation  today  is  in  our  ability  to 
solve  the  myriad  problems  of  our  urban- 
suburban  centers.  An  adequate  response 
to  the  necessities  of  life  in  our  cities  is 
contingent  upon  the  institution  of  an  ef- 
fective housing  program.  Such  a  pro- 
gram must  meet  the  demands  of  slum 
clearance,  urban  renewal,  suburban 
sprawl  and.  most  important,  it  must 
solve  the  middle-income  housing  enigma. 
One  of  the  greatest  paradoxes  of  our  Na- 
tion is  the  existence  of  our  unprece- 
dented prosperity  with  an  unprecedented 
shortage  of  homes  for  moderate -income 
families. 

The  crisis  precipitated  by  the  reluc- 
tant flight  of  many  families  from  cities 
to  the  suburbs  because  of  the  li^ck  of  de- 
cent urban  housing  is  related  to'feome  of 
the  basic  problems  of  the  modern  me- 
tropolis. The  steady  retreat  of  moder- 
ate-income jobholders  from  our  cities 
has  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  labor  sup- 
ply available  for  our  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises.  It  has  com- 
pounded the  difficulties  plaguing  our 
transportation  and  commuter  complex. 
The  lack  of  adequate  middle-income 
housing  has  intensified  our  crime  prob- 
lem, particularly  among  juveniles.  This 
increases  the  burden  on  overworked  so- 


cial, welfare,  police  and  education  de- 
partments. A  rise  in  the  crime  rate  also 
heightens  the  middle- income  exodus 
from  our  cities  which,  in  turn,  forces  our 
municipal  governments  to  face  a  de- 
crease in  income  derived  from  real  es- 
tate, the  source  of  45  percent  to  50  per- 
cent of  their  total  revenue.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  problems  which  are 
corollaries  to  the  ominous  shortage  of 
middle-income  housing. 

The  recently  passed  housing  bill  rep- 
resents a  major  step  toward  the  solution 
of  these  grave  national  problems.  It 
contains  a  number  of  sorely  needed  in- 
novations and  improvements.  However, 
it  fails  to  deal  with  many  of  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  the  housing  situation. 
The  major  questions  of  slum  clearance, 
of  code  revision,  of  land  costs,  of  tax 
abatement,  and  of  financing  are  still  be- 
fore us.  Most  important,  the  provisions 
adopted  in  regard  to  moderate- income 
housing  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people. 

I  have  contended  that  Government 
funds  and  existing  Federal  administra- 
tive machinery  cannot  alone  cope  with 
these  problems.  So  great  are  the  de- 
mands that  all  available  resources  must 
be  utilized.  An  adequate  program  must 
incorporate  and  marshal  the  strength 
of  our  private  enterprise  system.  My 
amendment  to  the  housing  bill,  which 
would  have  created  a  Federal  Limited 
Profit  Corporation,  could  have  insured 
the  support  of  private  enterprise  for  the 
middle  income  housing  program.  This 
proposal  would  have  provided  low-in- 
terest loans  for  nonprofit  or  limited 
profit  renta.1  and  cooperative  housing, 
closely  paralleling  the  existing  Mitchell- 
Lama  program  in  New  York  State. 

Though  the  housing  bill  was  a  major 
step,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  state  that  I  consider  it  only  the  first 
step  toward  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problem.  I  shall  continue  to  explore 
new  proposals  and  to  fight  for  new  meas- 
ures which  I  believe  are  necessary. 

Consequently,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  open  letter  to  the  President 
which  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of 
House  &  Home  magazine  and  which  con- 
tains some  salient  criticisms  of  the  ad- 
ministrations  program.  I  also  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Administra- 
tor of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  in  reply  to  the  contentions  of 
the  editors  of  House  &  Home. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Opkn  LrrrER  to  the  President  in  Re- 
SPONSX  TO   Hia   Housing  Message 

Dear  Mr.  President:  House  and  Home 
could  not  agiee  more  wholeheartedly  with 
all  the  objectives  urged  in  your  eloquent 
and  moving  housing  message — the  strong- 
est, longest,  and  broadest  message  in  many 
a  year. 

Like  you,  we  find  It  shocking  and  shame- 
ful that  In  the  richest  nation  on  earth  ko 
many  families  are  still  ill  housed.  Like 
you,  we  want  a  good  home  for  every  Amer- 
ican, poor  or  rich,  city  or  farm,  young  or 
old.  Like  you,  we  deplore  urban  slums  and 
suburban  sprawl. 


We  agree  that  tlie  Federal  housing  pro- 
gram should  put  more  emphasis  on  urban 
needs.  We  share  your  wish  for  better  plan- 
ning on  an  area  scale.  We  share  your  de- 
sire and  impatience  to  remodel  our  cities, 
to  improve  our  patterns  of  community  de- 
velopment, to  provide  for  the  housing  needs 
of  all  segments  of  the  population.  Who 
could  question  your  statement  that  "meet- 
ing these  goals  will  contribute  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  recovery  and  its  long-term 
economic  growth.  A  n.Ttion  111  housed  is 
not  as  strong  ns  a  nntion  with  adequate 
homes  for  every  family.  A  nation  with  ugly, 
crime-infested  cities  and  haphazard  suburbs 
docs  not  present  the  same  Image  to  the 
world  as  a  nation  characterized  by  bright 
and    orderly    urban    development." 

And  of  course  we  welcome  your  concern 
for  the  depressed  state  of  homebullding 
(which  is  America's  biggest  industry)  and 
the  effect  of  the  depression  on  all  the  In- 
dustries dependent  on  homebullding.  We 
welcome  your  concern  for  its  high  rate  of 
unemployment — "the  highest  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  any  major  American  industry." 
We  welcome  your  call  for  "a  steady  and 
progressive  increase  in  the  rate  of  home- 
bullding. beginning  now."  And  we  are 
more  than  pleased  that  you  believe  a  con- 
struction rate  of  at  least  2  million  new 
homes  a  year  will  soon  be  required. 

You  first  made  manifest  your  deep  con- 
cern for  better  homes  and  better  communi- 
ties by  the  high  caliber  of  the  public  ser- 
vants you  chose  to  work  and  advise  with 
you  on  these  needs.  You  made  your  con- 
cern manifest  a  second  time  by  your  prompt 
attack  on  mortgage  interests  costs,  for  l.tst 
vear's  tight  money  hit  housing  lirst  and 
worst  of  any  industry.  Now  you  have  em- 
phasized your  concern  by  making  housing 
needs  the  theme  of  your  most  far  reaching 
special  message  to  Congress  on  any  strictly 
domestic  problem. 

Because  we  share  your  housing  hopes  and 
purposes  so  deeply,  because  we  welcome  your 
concern  for  housing  and  homebullding  so 
gladly,  and  because  we  regard  your  hous- 
ing advifsers  so  highly — for  these  very  rea- 
sons we  are  all  the  more  disappointed  to 
tind  that,  although  many  suggestions  in 
your  message  are  indeed  very  important 
( like  speeding  up  urban  renewal  processing, 
developing  new  tools  to  finance  home  Im- 
provement, providing  better  statistics  on 
the  market). 

the  MtTI.TIBII.LION  DOLLAR  PROGRAM  TOU  PRO- 
I">'-E  I.S  FAR  TOO  SMALL  TO  CfRE  THE  VAST 
NEEDS     YOU     STATK 

If  you,  as  yoti  say,  14  million  families 
1 26  percent  of  the  Nation)  are  still  ill 
housed,  your  plan  to  subsidize  another 
lOO.OOO  public  housing  units  would  meet 
just  two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  their  needs; 
find  giving  Fannie  Mae  another  $500  mil- 
lion for  special  a.ssistance  loans  to  consumer 
co-ops,  nonprofit  associations,  and  limited 
divided  corporations  could  barely  rehouse 
even  one-third  of  1  percent. 

If,  as  you  say,  we  must  provide  good  homes 
for  millions  of  elderly  couples  living  on  less 
than  $3,000  a  year  and  for  still  more  mil- 
lions of  widows  living  on  less  than  $2,000. 
your  plan  to  earmark  another  $50  million  for 
direct  loans  to  the  aged  and  to  reserve 
.50,000  of  the  added  public  housing  units 
for  their  use  would  meet  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  old  folks'  need  you 
dramatize. 

If.  as  you  say.  "almost  one-flfth  of  the 
occupied  houses  in  rural  areas  (they  totaled 
14.300,000  in  1950)  are  so  dilapidated  they 
must  be  replaced"  and  if  "hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  are  far  below  adequate 
standards,"  extending  the  $200-mllllon-plu8 
unexpended  balance  of  the  1956  farm  hous- 
ing credit  as  you  suggest  would  meet  hardly 
2  percent  of  the  need  you  state.  It  would 
provide  less  than  a  $75  loan  toward  the  coet 
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of  each  needed  replacement,  even  if  nothing 
at  all  is  spent  on  the  other  substandard 
homes. 

And  if.  as  you  say,  "we  need  a  broader 
and  more  effective  program  to  remove 
blight,"  your  plan  to  spend  another  $2.5 
billion  to  buy  up  slums  at  prices  three  and 
four  times  their  reui-e  value  would  not  go 
very  far.  New  Y^ork  City  alone  might  need 
I  evtry  cent  of  that  money  to  reclaim  its 
7,000  acres  of  blight  and  decay,  for  New 
York  slum  prices  art  so  inflated  by  over- 
crowding and  underiiixation  th.-^t  redevelop- 
ment purchases  have  avcruged  $481,000  an 
acre. 

As  for  your  other  'vro  major  proposals — ■ 
.selective  credit  controls  to  Induce  builders 
to  build  low-priced  houses  and  Federal  funds 
to  buy  land  reserves  now  for  future  subur- 
ban development — we  are  sorry  to  have  to 
Bay  we  believe  tJiCse  two  programs  could 
do   as   much  harm   as    gO)d.   because: 

First  effect  of  no-d  jwn  40-year  flnancine 
for  new  homes  prlcei  under,  say,  $13,500 
might  be  to  break  th;  price  or  weaken  the 
market  for  22  million  reasonably  good  exist- 
ing nonfarm  homes  now  priced  below  this 
celling  (not  counting  6.7  million  that  are 
dilapidated  or  lack  a  private  Inside  bath). 
This  in  turn  would  make  it  difficult  or  Im- 
po.ssible  for  owner-o<  cupants  to  sell  their 
under-$13,5O0  homes  and  so  get  their  equity 
out  to  buy  the  better  homes  many  of  them 
can  now  afford.  S<)  the  more  cheap  new 
homes  are  sold  to  first-time  buyers  by  the 
no-down  financing  yju  propose,  the  fewer 
better  homes  can  hi-  sold  to  second-time 
buyers  trading  up. 

As  the  shelter  shoitage  disappears,  used- 
house  prices  are  fallinc.  so  lower- income 
buyers  in  more  and  more  markets  are  find- 
ing they  can  pet  more  for  their  money  in 
exi^tintr  houses  than  In  new  homes  built  at 
today's  costs  and  today's  wages.  In  tliese 
markets  the  No.  1  reason  why  lower-income 
families  still  buy  new  homes  when  they 
could  get  more  house  for  the  same  money 
fecond-hand  is  that  the  new  homes  (which 
are  financed  wholesale)  can  be  bought  for 
$300  or  $400  cash,  w'lereas  exlstino:  homes 
at  the  same  price  (which  must  be  refinanced 
one  at  a  tlmei  are  likely  to  require  42,000 
or  $3,000  cash. 

Concluded  Dr.  Lou's  Wlnnick's  excellent 
research  report  to  ACflON  on  rental  hous- 
InK:  "The  problem  is  not  likely  to  be  solved 
with  making  the  trade-up  process  work 
better."  Your  proposal  would  almost  in- 
evitably make  it  work  worse. 

First  effect  of  Goveriment  spending  to  buy 
land  reserves  at  today'fi  sky-high  prices  might 
be  to  bid  suburban  lend  prices  still  higher, 
thereby  driving  buildei-s  further  out  into  the 
orchards  and  cornfleMs  to  find  land  they 
could  afford  to  build  en.  This  would  spread 
suburban  sprawl  and  premature  subdivision 
over  added  miles  of  op?n  country. 

Stockholm's  land-reserve  p:an  worked  so 
w?!l  mnlnly  because  "he  land  was  bought 
with  pre-World  War  I  kroner  before  the  au- 
tomobile started  subuiban  land  prices  soar- 
ing. That  is  something  quite  different  from 
starting  to  buy  reserves  at  the  peak  of  to- 
day's land  inflation. 

C(imblned  cost  of  the  programs  you  pro- 
pose has  been  estimated  at  more  than  $5 
billion  for  open  or  concealed  subsidies.  If 
85  billion  can  meet  only  2  percent  or  at  most 
3  percent  of  the  need  you  dramatize  so  elo- 
quently, what  clearer  demonstration  could 
there  be  that  Amerira's  need  for  better 
homes   can  never  be  s;>tlsfled  by  subsidies? 

This  is  a  very  tough  problem,  for  which 
there  is  no  quick  or  e  isy  soltition.  It  can- 
not be  solved  by  a  literal  program  (mean- 
ing, by  today's  definition,  liberal  with  the 
t.ixpayers'  money).  It  can  be  solved  only 
by  a  radical  program  (meaning,  literally,  a 
program  that  attacks  the  problem  at  its 
roots). 


so  WE  WISH  TOUK  MESSAGE  PROPOSED  TO  AT- 
TACK BASIC  CAUSES  INSTEAD  OF  RELIEVING 
SYMPTOMS 

We  wish  you  had  said  even  one  word  ques- 
tioning why  slums  In  so  many  places  are  still 
spreading  faster  than  new  homes  can  be  built 
to  replace  them  (why  private  enterprise  can- 
not meet  the  need  of  better  housing  foi  low- 
and  middle-income  families  In  big  :ities, 
why  cities  are  disintegrating  In  suburban 
sprawl  instead  of  expanding  in  a  plannable 
way,  why  good  new  housing  costs  too  much 
and  why  home  improvement  costs  still  more, 
why  slums  are  the  most  profitable  property 
anyone  can  buy,  why  urban  expansion  con- 
sumes 4  times  as  much  land  as  it  uses,  why 
homes  that  cost  $12,000  arovmd  some  cities 
cost  $18,000  to  duplicate  in  others,  why  city 
planners  and  regional  planners  ere  so  often 
helpless  and  frtistrated,  why  the  profit  mo- 
tive is  harnessed  backward  to  better  land 
use  in  cities  and  suburbs  alike,  why  cities 
subsidize  slums  by  undertaxation  and  pe- 
nalize improvements  by  overtaxation.  Or 
perhaps  It  would  be  better  to  combine  all 
these  qiiestlons  into  two: 

1.  What  are  the  roadblocks  and  impedi- 
ments that  still  make  it  Impossible  for  the 
dynamics  of  private  enterprise  to  meet  all 
our  needs  for  better  housing  (Just  as  the 
dynamics  of  private  enterprise  meet  our 
needs  for  almost  everything  else);  and 

2.  What  can  and  should  be  done  to  remove 
those  roadblocks,  so  private  enterprise  can 
do  the  Job, 

We  belle\e  tJiere  are  five  major  roadblocks. 
All  of  them  are  caused  or  perpetuat«'d  by 
some  government  failure  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  or  local  level.  Your  help  Is 
urgently  needed  to  attack  them.  They  can- 
not be  removed  by  bigger  subsidies  or  more 
liberal  spendine,  but  they  can  all  be  elim- 
inated or  minimized  at  no  cost  to  the'  tax- 
payers by  new  fresh  thinking  and  new  vig- 
orous leadership — the  kind  of  new  thinking 
and  new  leadership  you  promised  us  when 
you  proclaimed  the  New  Frontier. 

1    The  hiph  cost  of  code   chaos: 

Conflicting  and  archaic  building  codes  add 
a  thousand  dollars  to  the  cost  of  a  small 
house,  partly  because  so  many  of  the.r  re- 
qiilrem.ents  are  as  useless  as  they  are  costly, 
partly  because  their  differences  frustrate  the 
va.'=t  economies  offered  by  standardization 
and  industrialization.  Around  Washington, 
for  example,  some  builders  have  to  build  un- 
der 12  different  local  codes  and  find  their 
costs  varying  from  jurisdiction  to  Jurisdic- 
tion by  as  much  as  $1,000  per  unit,  with 
even  the  lowest  cost  inflated  by  the  impcs- 
sibillty  cf  standardizing  their  production. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  cod;  re- 
sponsibility is  delegated  to  the  local  au'.hor- 
Itles.  but  It  is  wishful  thinking  and  close-to- 
nonsense  to  expect  local  authorities  to  meet 
this  responsibility  without  Federal  help. 
They  cannot  afford  the  testing  needed  to 
keep  their  codes  abreast  of  new  products 
and  new  technology.  They  are  not  strong 
enough  or  Informed  enough  to  stand  up 
against  the  powerful  interests — iQCal  and  na- 
tional— that  profit  by  code  confusion  (in- 
cluding the  sponsors  of  the  proprietary 
model  codes  that  have  to  be  kept  different 
to  be  salable).  And  how  can  any  local  gov- 
ernment bring  its  code  in  line  with  national 
standards  when  there  are  no  national  stand- 
ards to  get  in  line  with? 

Canada  has  shown  the  way  to  solve  this 
problem  by  buttressing  local  authority  with 
Federal  assistance.  Through  the  Canadian 
counterpart  of  FHA  (the  Central  Mortgage  & 
Housing  Corp.)  Canada  is  preparing  a  do- 
minion code  for  housing — a  code  all  local 
governments  will  be  urged  to  adopt  by  refer- 
ence, a  performance  code  that  will  meet 
every  local  requirement  (Just  as  the  New 
Y'ork  State  code  provides  for  tropical  hur- 
ricanes on  Long  Island  and  arctic  snowis  In 
the  Adirondacks) . 


By  instructing  FHA  to  prepare,  service,  and 
promote  a  similar  national  code  recom- 
mended for  coast-to-coast  adoption  by  refer- 
ence in  every  TJS.  community,  you  could  lay 
the  foundation  for  cutting  the  cost  of  build- 
ing better  homes  by  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year — at  a  yearly  coet  to  FHA  of 
less  than   a  million  dollars. 

2.  The  high  cost  of  real  estate  transfers; 
Archaic  closing  costs   (not  Including  prc- 

paj-ments)  cost  the  buyers  of  new  and  exist- 
ing houses  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  They  discourage  new-house  sales  by 
often  taking  mor°  cash  than  the  downpay- 
ment.  They  choke  used-house  sales  by  al- 
most doubling  their  selling  cost  i  trade-ins 
usually  mean  accepting  15  percent  less  than 
the  appraisal  value  of  tlie  house).  They 
thereby  create  the  illusion  that  lower  priced 
homes  are  In  short  supply,  whereas  tlie 
Census  Bureaus  housing  inventory  indi- 
cated that  there  are  far  more  reasonably 
good  nonfarm  housing  units  priced  under 
512.400  than  there  are  nonfarm  families  who 
Could  not  qualify  FHA  to  buy  a  more  ex- 
pensive home.  The  No.  1  reason  more  low- 
priced  units  seem  to  be  needed  Is  that  so 
many  millions  of  low-priced  homes  are  still 
occupied  by  I;imilies  who  could  afford  to  pay 
an  average  of  71  p^ercent  more. 

Oiur  whole  system  of  real  estate  transfers 
and  title  searches  is  a  hangover  from  the 
days  when  all  land  was  royal  (I.e.,  "real'  i 
property.  The  king  has  been  gone  for  185 
years  next  July  4.  but  we  still  perpetuate  the 
legal  fictions  of  feudal  tenure.  This  archr.ic 
system  of  real  estate  transfer  may  have  been 
good  enough  in  the  days  of  the  old  home- 
stead pas.sed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. It  is  too  costly  an  anachronism  now 
that  homes  are  resold  once  every  7  or  8  years 

What  we  need  Is  a  new  legal  fiction  to 
m.-.ke  hotise  transfers  as  quick  and  inexpen- 
sive as  car  transfers  or  security  transfers 
And  the  precedent  of  cooperative  housirig 
w.th  proprietary  leases  backed  by  stock  own- 
ership or  trust  certificates  of  beneficial  in- 
terest suggests  how  this  need  might  be  met 
if  you  provide  the  leadership  and  enlist  the 
constructive  cooperation  of  the  American 
B;.r  Association. 

Cooperative  housing  units  can  be  sold  and 
resold  without  a  penny  wasted  in  legal  fees 
title  searches,  and  closing  costs  because,  like 
stocks  and  bonds,  they  are  transferred  as 
personal  property  instead  of  real  property. 
Nominal  ownership  in  the  actual  land  and 
buildings  remains  unchanged  In  the  pro- 
prietary corporation  or  trustee,  so  the  real 
estate  title  and  the  all-hnportant  title  in- 
surance are  not  affected  by  the  sale. 

Project  homes  are  already  being  sold  as 
cooperatives  under  FHA  section  213.  Next 
two  steps  to  make  a  new  legal  fiction  work- 
able might  be  (1 1  a  new  FHA  title  to  insure 
chattel  mortgage  loans  backed,  not  by  real 
estate,  but  by  the  security  of  stock  owner- 
ship and  proprietary  leases,  and  (2)  similar 
authorization  from  the  Home  Loan  Baak 
Board  to  let  Federal  S.  &  L.'s  lend  on  this 
type  of  security. 

As  you  know  NAREB  has  long  advocated 
FH.A  insurance  for  individual  mortgages  in- 
side cooperatives. 

3.  Tlie  high  Cost  of  undependable  financ- 
ing : 

Ever  since  1951  homebullding  and  home- 
builders  have  been  tossed  from  boom  to  bust 
and  bust  to  boom  by  the  alternation  of  too- 
easy  and  too-tight  money  (which  Inevitably 
hits  homebullding  first  and  wc«-6t).  This 
uncertainty  about  money  makes  it  dangerous 
if  not  impossible  for  builders  (and  others) 
to  make  the  long-range  Investment  In  equip- 
ment and  personnel  needed  to  rationalize 
homebullding  costs  at  a  lower  level. 

The  need  for  a  bigger  and  better  central 
mortgage  facility  to  help  stabilize  the  flow 
of  mortgage  money  has  been  clear  as  far 
back  as  the  Presidency  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
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who  sponsored  the  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank.  So  here  we  will  only 
say  we  were  disappointed  that  your  long 
message  Included  no  mention  of  this  need 
and  no  proposal  to  meet  it. 

4.  The  high  coat  of  land  In  cities: 

This  is  the  No.  1  reason  (and  perhaps  the 
only  reason)  why  private  enterprise  cannot 
meet  the  need  for  good  low-income  housing 
and  good  middle-income  housing  in  big 
cities.  A  builder  who  pays  too  much  for 
city  land  is  then  forced  to  compound  his 
problem  by  building  high-rise  to  spread  his 
land  costs — and  building  high-rise  costs 
twice  as  much  as  building  w.ilkups  or  town- 
houses. 

The  No.  1  reason  city  land  costs  too  much 
is  that  city  land  is  so  underassessed  and  un- 
dertaxed.  So  the  owners  i  including,  most 
notoriously,  the  slumlords)  can  capitalize 
the  too-big  spread  between  the  rents  they 
can  collect  and  the  taxes  they  must  pay. 
translating  the  spread  into  too-high  prices. 

Said  the  1960  report  of  the  mayor's  special 
adviser  on  housing  in  New  York: 

"The  $2  billion  public  housing  program 
here  has  made  no  appreciable  dont  in  the 
number  of  slum  dwellings.  No  amount  of 
code  enforcement  will  be  able  to  keep  p;ice 
with  slum  formation  until  and  unless  the 
profit  is  taken  out  of  slums  by  taxation." 

5.  The  high  cost  of  land   in  the  suburbs: 
Since   1950   building  material  prices  have 

risen  24  percent,  building  trades  wages  have 
risen  60  percent,  but  suburban  land  costs 
have  risen  an  average  of  at  least  300  per- 
cent. High  land  costs  are  now  the  No.  1 
problem  of  the  homebuilding  industry,  the 
No.  1  factor  threatening  to  price  new  houses 
out  of  the  market.  Jiomebuyers  balk  at 
paying  $2,000  more  and  $3,000  more  when 
all  they  get  for  the  higher  price  is  a  higher 
pricetag  on  a  farther  out  lot. 

Once  again  the  No.  1  cause  is  undertaxa- 
tion,  which  makes  it  easy  for  land  specu- 
lators to  hold  millions  of  acres  off  the  mar- 
ket, including  much  of  the  close-in  land  that 
should  be  developed  first.  This  creates  an 
artificial  shortage  which  sends  prices  sky- 
rocketing and  sprawls  the  suburbs  farther 
and  farther  afield  as  builders  move  out  to 
find  land  that  is  still  cheap  enough  to  build 
on 

Local  governments  subsidize  land  specula- 
tion by  underassessing  and  imdertaxlng 
underused  land:  States  encourage  land 
speculation  by  setting  low  limits  on  land 
taxes:  the  Federal  Government  subsidizes 
land  speculation  by  letting  speculators  de- 
duct their  costs  from  ordinary  income  taxes 
and  then  cash  in  their  profits  as  capital 
gains. 

Land-price  inflation  inside  the  cities  and 
outside  the  cities  Is  no  longer  a  local  prob- 
lem. It  Is  a  nationwide  and  a  national 
problem,  for  land  prices  are  now  swollen  to 
the  monstrous  total  of  nearly  half  a  tril- 
lion dollars  ($300,000,000,000).  much  more 
than  the  national  debt,  much  more  than 
the  resources  of  all  our  financial  Institu- 
tions. They  threaten  not  only  the  building 
Industry,  but  the  whole  national  economy 
as  well. 

If  local  governments  are  powerless  to  meet 
the  problem.  It  Is  high  time  the  Federal 
Government  took  a  hand.  A  stiff  Federal 
tax  levied  ad  valorem  on  today's  market  price 
of  land  Hike  the  land  tax  levied  five  times  In 
the  first  100  years  of  the  Republic) ,  #?ould 
almost  certainly  be  constitutional  if  the 
receipts  are  prorated  back  to  the  States.  This 
levy  would  offer  the  twofold  advantage  of 
( 1 )  deflating  land  prices  before  they  are  too 
deeply  involved  In  the  Nation's  credit  struc- 
ture, and  (2)  providing  more  than  enough 
money  to  minimize  the  need  and  pressure  for 
further  financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

A  land  tax  is  almost  the  only  practical 
tax  that  can  be  counted  on  to  lower  prices 


and  stimulate  cor  sumption  instead  of  raising 
prices  and  Inhibit  Ing  production 

Whatever  you  may  decide  to  do  or  not  to 
do  about  the  fl\e  basic  impediments  that 
make  It  hard  for  private  enterprise  to  assure 
every  American  ^  much  better  home  at  a 
price  he  can  afford.  We  wish  your  program 
for  tomorrow's  housing  were  aimed  at  to- 
morrow's needs — not  yesterday's 

We  are  disturbed  that  your  message  talks 
and  plans  so  poor  about  housing  when  you 
talk  and  plan  ."so  rich  for  the  economy. 

You  have  criticized  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration again  :ind  again  for  not  expand- 
ing the  economy  faster;  you  have  under- 
taken to  double  this  rate  of  grcjwth.  But  if 
incomes  rise  thrLUghout  your  administration 
no  faster  than  they  rose  undtT  your  predeces- 
sor, the  entire  n(;t  increase  in  noiifarin  pop- 
ulation from  ni-W  to  1965  or  196'J  will  be 
families  who  could  qualify  FHA  to  pay  at 
least  $17,500  for  a  good  house  and  more  th.tn 
half  the  increase  will  be  families  who 
could  pay  at  least  $23,000.  Conversely,  by 
1969.  there  woild  be  4  million  less  non- 
larm  families  tlian  there  were  m  1957  wlio 
could   not   afforci    to   pay   more   than   $13,500 

Why  then  do  :,ou  say  that  the  great  need 
is  for  still  more  cheap  houses:"  Why  do  you 
say  "Selective  ciedit  devices  must  now  be 
used  to  encoura;je  private  industry  to  build 
more  housing  i;i  the  lower  price  range"  - 
a  price  range  who.se  upper  limit  you  set  far 
lower  than  the  new  ceiling  your  administra- 
tion has  just  set  f<;r  subsidized  public  hous- 
ing for  the  ^•ery  poor? 

i'ou  cannot  r  lise  the  American  standard 
of  living  by  forcing  more  new  housing  into 
;i  low-price  market  that  would  already  be 
oversupplied  if  to  many  millions  of  families 
v,ere  not  underhving  their  incomes  by  stay- 
ing on  in  homes  much  cheaper  than  they  can 
now  afford. 

The  New  Frontier  for  housing  is  not  the 
minimum  house;  we  have  already  built  too 
niany  minimum  houses  since  the  war. 

The  New  Frontier  for  housing  is  the  quality 
house — a  house  so  much  better  than  yes- 
terday's best  that  yesterday's  best  is  as 
obsolete  as  yesterday  s  car.  The  New  Fron- 
tier for  housing  is  a  home  that  takes  all 
the  drudgery  out  of  housework,  a  home  that 
is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  a 
home  that  is  well  lighted  day  and  night,  a 
home  with  big  enough  rooms  and  ample 
storage,  a  home  tliat  costs  much  less  to  heat 
and  much  less  to  maintain,  a  home  plai.:ied 
for  more  enjoyment  of  the  land,  a  home  in 
a  better  planned  community. 

And  if  you  will  help  the  liou.sing  industry 
save  the  money  now  was'.ed  on  the  chaos  of 
codes,  the  money  now  wasted  on  closing 
costs,  the  money  now  wasted  on  the  dis- 
counts necessitated  by  uncertain  financing 
and  the  money  now  wasted  on  land-price 
Inflation,  the  housing  industry  can  build  and 
sell  those  quality  homes  at  prices  so  attrac- 
tive that  millions  of  families  will  want  to 
buy  them  and  housing  can  once  again  be  a 
great  growth  factor  in  our  expanding 
economy. 

Housing   and  Home  Finance  Agency, 

Washiiigtov.  DC,  June  15.  1961. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'thington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  18.  1961.  asking  for  my 
comments  on  the  presentation  and  particu- 
lar points  raised  in  the  open  letter  to  the 
President  by  the  editors  of  House  S^  Home, 
that  appeared  in  their  April  issue. 

The  general  Introductory  presentation  In 
the  House  &  Home  letter  compares  the  state- 
ments of  total  housing  and  urban  renewal 
needs  that  are  mentioned  in  the  President's 
message  on  housing  with  the  request  for 
fund  authorizations  in  the  President's  legis- 
lative program  on  housing,  and  points  out 
that    the   dollar   amounts    in    the    legislative 


program  are  too  small  to  meet  the  needs. 
The  requested  authorizations  in  the  Presi- 
dents legislative  program  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  amounts  that  can  be  used  in 
the  next  year  or  two  or  four  under  the  vari- 
ous programs,  with  due  cognizance  of  the 
capacity  of  communities  and  of  the  con- 
struction industry  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
grams. There  was  also  a  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  sense  of  equilibrium  In  an  alloca- 
tion of  available  Federal  funds  to  meet  dif- 
ferent needs  and  Federal  responsibilities.  As 
opposed  to  the  House  <!sc  Home  criticism  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  President's  program,  a 
sister  publication  Architectural  Forum  con- 
cluded Its  May  1961  editorial  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  The  attitude  that  "noth- 
ing should  be  done  until  everything  could  be 
done'  always  assures  that  nothing  is  With 
the  general  trend  of  the  President's  urban 
renewal,  nuiltlple  family  housing,  and  re- 
building projKisals.  Forvim  agrees" 

The  House  &  Home  open  letter  attacks 
two  specific  prcjposals  in  the  President's 
program  First,  it  attacks  the  proposed  40- 
year  financing  for  new  moderate-priced 
homes  priced  at  under  $13,500  on  the  ground 
that  It  will  break  the  price  or  weaken  the 
nnrket  for  22  million  reasonably  good,  exist- 
ing, moderate-priced,  nonfarm  houses  In 
thi.s  connection,  please  permit  me  to  note 
th.it  there  already  has  been  some  appreciable 
experience  wltli  FHA  Insurance  of  40-year 
home  mortgages 

Such  niortgage  insurance  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  tor  homes  in  C(X)peratlvelv 
built  projects  in  1950.  under  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Upon  completion 
of  construction,  the  individual  homes  were 
financed  with  separate  mortgages  More 
than  '28.000  home  mortgages  have  been  in- 
sured under  this  authority.  In  1954.  the 
Congress  authorized,  under  section  221  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  the  insurance  of 
40-year  mortgages  on  homes  to  be  occupied 
by  families  displaced  through  urban  renewal 
or  other  public  improvement  programs,  and 
more  than  23,000  mortgages  have  been  in- 
sured under  this  authority  The  financing 
of  these  dwellings  with  40-year  mf>rtgages 
apparently  has  not  had  an  adverse  effect 
upon  existing  home  values. 

The  proposed  broadening  of  the  section 
221  mortgage  insurance  authority  was  care- 
fully considered  before  it  was  Incorporated 
into  the  pending  administration  liousing 
bill.  Experience  with  problems  of  relocation 
of  moderate-income  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  and  other  public  improve- 
ment actions  Indicated  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  adequate  housing  for  moderate- 
income  families  in  many  areas.  It  was  felt 
that  40-year  mortgage  terms  would  help 
families  of  moderate  income  acquire  housing 
of  acceptable  standards  to  meet  their  needs. 
The  new  40-year  housing  program  would 
.serve  a  part  of  the  population  which  gen- 
erally has  not  been  able  to  afford  standard 
housing,  and  the  fact  that  such  people 
would  be  able  to  finance  new  houses  with 
40-year  mortgages  should  not  significantly 
affect  the  value  of  existing  standard  homes, 
a  circumstance  which  House  &  Home  fears 
might  come  to  pass. 

If  existing  homes  are  beginning  to  be  a 
better  value  than  new  homes,  we  have  to 
organize  our  efforts  to  find  ways  to  reduce 
new  construction  costs.  The  answer  Is  not 
to  prop  up  existing  home  prices  by  keeping 
new  homes  out  of  the  reach  of  moderate- 
income  people  by  maintaining  credit  terms 
that  are  too  restrictive  for  them. 

A  second  specific  attack  is  made  on  the 
proposal  for  Government  grants  to  help  com- 
munities acquire  land  for  open  space  pur- 
poses. This  proposal  is  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  suburban  land  prices  would  be 
driven  higher,  and  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  tlmt  the  Stockholm  Land  Reserve  Plan 
work'^d  so  -veil  because  the  land  was  acquired 
prior    to    World    War    II    before    land    prices 
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soared.  Of  course,  si  burban  land  prices 
today  are  higher  than  they  were  40  years 
ago,  but  there  Is  certai  ily  a  possibility  that 
they  will  be  still  hlghei  a  few  decades  from 
now.  Meanwhile  there  i:^  a  clear  need  for 
suburban  land  to  be  ac  juired  for  open  space 
use.  If  any  reasonable  Jvmount  of  land  Is  to 
be  preserved  for  tha*  purpose.  May  I  again 
quote  from  the  May  1961  Architectural 
Forum  editorial  with  reference  to  this 
specific  question. 

"Much  concern  has  hern  expressed  by  the 
National  Association  o:  Real  Estate  Boards 
I  about  provisions  of  th(  bill  looking  to  cor- 
related planning  of  citl\s  and  highways,  and 
provisions  for  grants  'or  the  purchase  of 
open  spaces.  Of  course.  It  would  be  prefer- 
able li  free-enterpns;  procedures  could 
secure  these  needs.  Unfortunately  the  ac- 
tual record  is  that,  ex(  ept  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, these  operatiors  do  not  sulBce.  In- 
deed the  engineers  of  the  highway  systems 
have  been  notorious  In  :iibbline  away  at  pub- 
li  spaces  and  j  irks,  giving  a  bigger  popula- 
tion less  open  laiii.  not  more." 

As  an  Introduction  \o  their  specific  pro- 
posals, the  Hou.se  &  Heme  editors  state  that 
they  wish  that  the  Pr«sldent's  message  had 
proposed  to  attack  batic  considerations  in- 
stead of  symptoms.  Ir  answer  to  that  gen- 
eralization, may  I  refrr  once  more  to  the 
May  1961  editorial  of  tie  sij-ter  publication. 
Architectural    Forum,    v.hlch   said: 

"Forum  agrees  with  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  have  asked  t^ie  administration  for 
an  'attack  on  basic  <  onsiderations.'  But 
those  systems  of  taxation,  code  enforcement, 
rt  cetera,  are  locally  executed  and  deeply 
Ingrained  in  the  Aniencan  mind  and  could 
really  not  be  set  aside  by  any  stroke  of  any 
Federal    administration    whatsoever." 

The  first  specific  He  use  &  Home  recom- 
mendation deals  with  building  codes  and 
suggests  vhat  the  FHA  be  Instructed  to  pre- 
pare surveys  and  promote  a  national  code 
recommendation  for  coast-to-coast  adoption 
by  reference  In  every  US.  community.  As 
you  may  know,  there  ere  regional  organiza- 
tions of  local  building  rode  cfHcials  who  are 
constantly  at  work  on  this  problem.  It 
would  be  presumption.'  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, unilaterally,  to  prepare  and  pro- 
mole  a  recommended  :iatiunal  code.  I  can 
assure  you,  however,  th  it  the  FHA  and  other 
parts  of  this  agency  wllch  also  have  a  vital 
concern  with  building  i-odes  will  be  working 
In  cooperation  with  the  various  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  building  codes  to  ar- 
rive at  a  greater  ratloiialization  and  stand- 
ardization of  building  code  provisions. 

The  second  basic  recommendation  in  the 
House  &  Home  letter  deals  with  the  high 
cost  of  real  estate  transfers  and  recommends 
FHA  authorization  to  Insure  chattel  mort- 
gages not  backed  by  real  estat*  but  by  the 
security  of  stock  ownership  and  proprietary 
leases,  and  similar  authDrlzation  for  the  Fed- 
end  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  let  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  lend  on  this 
type  of  security.  I  tm  also  In  favor  of 
reducing  closing  cos's  and  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  There  are  knotty 
legal  problems,  however.  In  trying  to  sub- 
stitute other  forms  of  .'ecurity  for  the  prop- 
erty mortgage  in  financing  home  purchases. 
It  tfikes  time  to  evolve  rew  forms  and  It  must 
be  done  with  careful  study  so  that  we  do 
not  raise  legal  obstacles  to  home  financing. 

As  the  new  ideas  are  thought  through,  wo 
will  be  ready  to  propose  appropriate  meas- 
ures, as,  for  example,  the  request  for  au- 
thority to  insure  condominium  mortgages 
that  is  In  the  pending  administration  hous- 
ing bill. 

A  third  specific  recommendation  deals 
with  the  problem  of  fluctuations  in  the 
availability  of  mortgage  money  and  sug- 
gests the  need  for  a  bigi;er  and  better  central 
mortgage  facility  to  stabilize  the  flow  of 
mortgage  money.  Wit.h  regard  to  this  pro- 
posal   may    I    quote    the    following    passage 


from  the  report  on  recommendation  No.  7, 
prepared  by  this  Agency,  which  appears  on 
pages  55-56  in  the  committee  print  of  the 
"Study  of  Mortgage  Credit"  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  March  28 
1961: 

"Any  Institutional  changes  to  lncrer;jse  the 
share  of  available  loanable  funds  floving 
into  mortgages  would  help  support  a  high 
level  of  residential  construction.  The  Crov- 
crnment  and  private  efforts  to  induce  i>en- 
slon  fund  Investment  In  mortgages,  wlilch 
are  beginning  to  bear  fruit  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  well-designed  efforts  of  FffMA 
and  the  Federal  home  loan  banks  to  tap  the 
general  money  market  for  needed  mortgage 
funds  are  expected  to  continue. 

"The  experience  of  the  latter  two  orgariza- 
tions  during  the  tight  money  period  of  1959 
is  illustrative,  however,  of  the  problems  that 
any  new  type  of  secondary  market  orgar  iza- 
tion  would  face.  In  the  fall  of  1959,  both 
FNMA  and  the  Federal  home  loan  banks  had 
t<j  pay  over  S'^  percent  on  borrowed  funds. 
These  rates  were  reflected  In  high  mortgage 
Interest  rates  on  mortgage  loans  mad«'  by 
lenders  who  obtained  advances  from  Fee  eral 
home  loi'.n  banks,  and  in  high  discounts  that 
had  to  be  collected  from  those  who  sold 
mortgages  to  the  FNMA  secondary  market. 
"Any  new  secondary  market  organization 
could  not  escape  the  effects  of  supply  and 
demand  conditions  in  the  money  market  or 
of  prevailing  monetary  policies.  "ii'hey 
WoUld  ha\e  to  compete  with  existing  liisti- 
tuti'ins  for  the  available  supply  of  savings 
funds.  Such  competition  would  not  result 
in  any  appreciable  addition  to  the  supply 
of  mortgage  funds  or  in  lower  mortgage  in- 
terest rates." 

Tlie  fourth  rpeclfic  point  that  is  made  Is 
that  the  high  cost  of  land  In  cities  obstructs 
private  enterprise  in  meeting  the  neec  for 
good  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  in 
the  big  cities.  Although  no  specific  recom- 
mendation Is  made,  there  Is  a  definite  Im- 
plication that  taxation  should  take  the 
profits  out  of  slums.  This  is  a  good  dea, 
but  House  &!  Home  does  not  suggest  a  leijally 
feasible  method  of  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose. We  cannot  make  property  tjixes  con- 
fiscatory and  discriminatory.  Probably,  use 
would  have  to  be  made  of  the  police  powers 
to  prohibit  the  Illegal  overcrowding  and 
other  uses  that  give  rise  to  high  slum  prop- 
erty values.  There  is  also  a  problem  of 
getting  the  courts  to  recognize  that  imch 
values  should  not  be  recognized  In  con- 
demnation awards.  This  is  a  matter  which 
will  take  a  good  deal  of  legal  spadework  to 
develop. 

Finally,  as  a  means  of  stopping  the  rise 
in  suburban  land  values,  it  is  recommended 
by  House  fc  Home  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment levy  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  toc.ay's 
market  price  of  land.  It  Is  claimed  in  the 
House  &  Home  letter  that  such  a  procedure 
was  followed  five  times  in  the  first  100  years 
of  the  Republic.  The  fact  that  the  Fec.eral 
Government  has  not  levied  a  tax  on  land  in 
the  last  85  years  has  served  to  establish  such 
taxation  as  a  preserve  from  which  local 
revenues  can  tie  obtained.  There  is  certainly 
a  need  for  sources  of  local  revenues  to  re- 
main undisturbed,  and  land  taxes  are  an 
Important  source  of  needed  local  reverues. 
I  think  that  there  are  some  alternftlve 
method:  f  dampening  the  speculation  w  ilch 
leads  to  a  rise  in  building  values  and  that 
attaches  to  the  values  of  land  on  w  lich 
buildings  can  be  erected.  Certainly  th.s  is 
an  area  which  deserves  research;  howc-ver, 
I  believe  that  careful  analysis  must  be  given 
to  any  proposals  In  order  to  ascertain,  as;  far 
as  possible,  their  total  Impact  upon  the 
housing  market. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  will  be  helpful 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Ad7ninistraU>r. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1961  RELATING  TO 
CHICKEN   HATCHING   EGGS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  in 
connection  with  consideration  of  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  an  amendment  was 
offered  yesterday  which  most  Senators, 
at  leait,  thought  dealt  only  with  turkey 
hatching  eggs.  I  read  from  page  13538 
of  the  Record  of  yesterday,  where  ap- 
pears this  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
CAr.THYj : 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  presented 
at  the  request  cf  people  concerned  with  pro- 
viding turkey  hatching  eggs  and  cliickea 
hatching  eg^-s  So  far  as  I  know,  the  In- 
dustries would  like  to  have  these  made 
eligible  for  marketing  orders.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  establish  any  program,  but 
would  simply  provide  that  these  producers 
c'iii  a*  tempt  to  develop  a  marketing  progr.im 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  ui 
Agriculture. 

So  f:tr  as  I  know,  the  amendment  Is  ac- 
ceptable on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  wa.s  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Ica.'-t 
ur.lil  9:20  p.m.  last  night  when  the  final 
yca-and-nay  vote  was  had  on  the  tabling 
moiicn  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver]  with  respect 
to  tlie  araendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinfruished  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Long  1 .  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  Chamber 
most  of  the  day.  I  have  no  recollection 
that  such  an  amendment  was  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  and  an  absolute  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  not  cleared  with  me. 

I  understand  that  now  a  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  language  was 
offered  in  the  amendment,  which  was 
beyond  the  belief  and  comprehension  of 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  because 
they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amendment  involved  only  tui'key  hatch- 
ing eggs  and  nothing  more.  It  may 
have  been  that  in  the  confusion  and 
noise  which  sometimes  prevails  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  all  the  language  in  the 
amendment  did  not  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  who  had  a  primai'y  in- 
terest in  the  bill.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  question  was  fully  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  that  the  amendment  was 
rejected.  At  that  point  I  feel  it  duty- 
boimd  now  to  call  upon  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  and  also  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!, 
who  has  always  had  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  affairs  relating  to  agriculture, 
to  state  their  understanding  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  minority 
leader.  I  was  consulted  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] yesterday  morning.  He  stated 
that  the  turkey  growers  of  his  State  de- 
sired to  have  turkey  eggs  eligible  for 
marketing  agreements.  I  told  him  that 
so  long  as  we  had  made  turkeys  eligible 
for  marketing  agreements,  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  making  turkey  eggs  eli- 
gible for  marketing  agreements. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  chicken 
eggs  were  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the 
conversation.    Had  they  been  mentioned. 
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I  would  certainly  have  objected  to  in- 
cluding them,  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
committee  itself  all  forms  of  poultry 
products  and  all  kinds  of  poultry,  in- 
cluding eggs,  had  been  discussed  and  it 
had  been  decided  to  leave  them  out  of 
the  list  of  commodities  eligible  for  mar- 
keting agreements. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  this  morn- 
ing In  readmg  the  Record  to  find  that 
chicken  eggs  had  been  included  in  the 
amendment,  because  it  certainly  was  not 
my  intention  to  give  approval  for  the 
inclusion  of  chicken  eggs,  but  only  for 
turkey  eggs.  I  hope  that  the  confusion 
can  be  straightened  out.  If  it  is  not, 
and  the  amendment  should  be  encom- 
passed in  the  law,  the  only  recourse 
would  be  prompt  introduction  of  a 
measure  to  repeal  that  provision. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  permission  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  P/^tore],  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Knowing  what  an 
expert  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  in  the  entire  poultry  field, 
I  should  like  to  get  the  benefit  of  his 
imderstanding  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  yielding. 

I  had  the  same  understanding  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  I 
that  an  amendment  would  be  offered 
dealing  only  with  turkey  hatching  eggs. 
The  understanding  was  tha'fc  no  effort 
would  be  made  to  include  poultry  or 
chicken  hatching  eggs.  Had  I  under- 
stood otherwise  I  most  strongly  would 
have  opposed  such  an  amendment.  The 
industry  in  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee opposed  being  included.  It  was 
not  cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
am  sure  that  the  statement  to  the  con- 
trary was  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

In  light  of  this  misunderstanding  by 
.several  of  us,  I  certainly  hope  the  con- 
ferees will  see  that  the  provision  is 
deleted.  If  it  is  not  deleted,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  has 
pointed  out,  we  would  have  to  take  steps 
to  defeat  the  conference  report  or  else 
see  that  the  provision  is  repealed.  The 
poultry  industry  Is  one  segment  of 
American  agriculture  which  has  con- 
sistently not  requested  Government 
price  supports.  Certainly  Congress  does 
not  wish  to  force  the  industi-y  under  the 
Government  umbrella  without  its  con- 
sent. Many  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  other 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
said  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding. 
It  needs  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
see  the  distinguished  conunittee  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  in  the  Chamber.  I  thought 
perhaps  I  should  ask  him  what  his  un- 
derstanding was. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
I  think  the  record  speaks  for  itself.  The 
question  was  never  brought  before  the 
committee.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   [Mr.    McCarthy]    proposed   an 


amendment  to  place  turkey  eggs  as  well 
as  poultry  eggs  under  marketing  orders. 
I  understood  that  the  question  had  been 
presented  to  those  concerned,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  will  go  to  conference.  Under 
the  rules,  the  conferees  will  maintain 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senate  should  give  different  in- 
structions, perhaps  the  que.stion  could  be 
handled  in  conference.  I  point  out  that 
the  bill  is  now  in  the  House.  A  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  and  a  motion  to  lay  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  on  the  table  have  been 
acted  upon.  There  would  be  no  way 
to  get  the  bill  back  except  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  if  unanimous  consent  were 
requested,  I  would  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  the  door  has  been 
closed  except  for  the  unanimous-consent 
route.  Unanimous  consent  would  be  re- 
quired to  vacate  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider.  Then  a  motion  or 
a  request  that  the  bill  be  returned  to  the 
Senate  for  further  consideration  would 
be  required.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  objection,  obviously  there 
would  be  no  point  in  proffering  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

We  have  before  us  a  clas.sic  example  of 
what  can  happen  when  the  content  of  an 
amendment  is  not  made  cleai'.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  ha.s 
the  distinct  impression  that  turkey- 
hatching  eggs  and  nothing  more,  were 
involved.  The  Senator  ftx)m  Delaware 
has  an  equivalent  impre.s.sion  Now  we 
are  confronted  with  a  proposal  that  con- 
cerns not  only  turkey-hatchinu  egijs,  but 
also  chicken  eggs  as  well.  That  goe.s 
rather  wide  of  the  mark. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  should  be  perfectly 
obvious  that  there  is  a  distmction  be- 
tween turkey  hatching  egss  and  chicken 
hatching  eggs,  because  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  producers  raise 
turkeys.  The  number  of  turkey  varieties 
or  species  is  comparatively  small.  On 
the  other  hand,  chicken  eegs  are  pro- 
duced in  every  State  m  the  Union  under 
widely  varying  conditions.  Not  only 
are  there  many  crossbred  types  of 
chickens,  but  there  are  a  dozen  other  fac- 
tors which  would  come  into  the  picture. 

I  feel  that  if  the  turkeygrowers  want 
to  have  a  marketing  agreement  it  should 
be  possible  for  them  to  operate  one.  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
operate  a  marketing  agreement  for 
chicken  eggs  in  view  of  the  wide  variety 
of  conditions  and  species  and  hybrids, 
as  well  as  absence  from  disease,  and  all 
the  other  factors  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  would  be  an  impos- 
sible task. 

I  certainly  would  not  have  voted  to 
include  chicken  eggs  had  I  known  that 
chicken  eggs  had  been  included  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  one  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
it  was  my  distinct  impression  that  the 
amendment  which  was  being  called  up 


for  consideration  dealt  only  with  turkey 
eggs.  The  reason  for  that  was  that 
many  times  during  the  discussion  in  the 
committee  we  discussed  chickens  and  we 
discussed  turkeys.  The  chickengrowers 
appeared  and  they  were  very  adamant 
about  not  being  included  in  any  mar- 
keting orders.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  1, 
who  comes  from  a  great  turkey  raising 
area,  brought  up  several  times  the  fact 
that  the  turkeygrowers  disassociated 
themselves  from  the  chickengrowers  so 
far  as  this  matter  was  concerned,  and 
several  times  discussed  the  possibility 
that  he  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
affecting  the  turkey  people.  Because 
there  was  this  distinction  between  the 
turkey  people  and  the  chicken  people, 
the  committee  was  of  a  mind,  which  we 
followed  throughout  the  discussions  in 
committee,  that  any  segment  of  an  in- 
dustry which  wanted  to  be  included 
should  be. 

We  included  the  honey  producers  two 
or  three  times  and  took  them  out  the 
same  number  of  times.  The  same  situa- 
tion obtained  with  respect  to  other  peo- 
ple. I  am  sure  that  had  the  Senate 
known  that  the  amendment  included 
chicken  eggs,  along  with  tuikey  eggs, 
there  would  have  been  no  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into  to  pass 
such  an  amendnient. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  threat  legi.slative 
body  like  the  Senate  must  be  able  to 
find  .some  way  to  make  its  actual  desires 
known  and  to  have  its  attitudes  resolved 
into  legislation,  even  after  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  a  motion  to  reconsider 
a  vote  has  been  adopted. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  we  have  no  rule  of  germaneness  in 
the  Senate,  and  that  he  might  consider 
offermg  his  recommendation  as  an 
amendment  to  any  bill  that  comes  alonji 
before  the  farm  bill  goes  to  conference. 
I  am  sure  the  conferees  will  take  into 
con-sideration  that  this  misunderstandint; 
exists,  provided  that  the  House  does  not 
in  the  meantime  include  both  turkey  and 
chicken  eaas.  in  which  case  the  matter 
would  not  be  in  conference.  We  should 
make  clear  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
We  are  tryniu  to  accommodate  the  tur- 
key people  and  their  attitude  and  their 
position,  as  repre.sented  to  us  by  the  dis- 
tinuuished  Senator  from  Minne.sota  I  Mi 
McCarthy  !.  who  comes  from  a  laree  tur- 
key growing  area,  and  who  is  in  close 
contact  with  the  turkey  people,  and  who 
certainly  did  not  have  any  authorization 
whatever  from  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  include  chicken  eggs  in  the 
same  category  with  turkey  eggs,  because 
specifically  the  committee  in  committee 
session  had  rejected  chicken  eggs,  and 
obviously  would  not  have  granted  unan- 
imous consent  to  put  them  in  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mute^ on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  this 
question.  When  the  House  has  com- 
pleted action  on  its  version  of  the  bill, 
It  will  come  to  the  Senate.  Then  of 
cour.se    the    conferees    will    be    named. 
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When  the  conferees  are  named,  would 
the  distinguished  chairman  have  any 
objection  that  in  the  resolution  naming 
the  conferees  there  be  included  instruc- 
tions with  respect  to  this  item? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned.  I  would  have  no 
objection.  I  would  rather  have  the  mat- 
ter submitted  to  the  Senate.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  we  will  take  action  on  it. 
and  that  any  instructions  that  the  con- 
ferees would  be  given,  of  course  would 
be  carried  out. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  actually  the  only 
way  of  reaching  this  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  1  made 
the  statement,  and  I  recall  him  making 
it.  in  which  he  included  turkey  eggs  with 
chicken  eggs.  He  did  state,  as  I  remem- 
ber, when  he  came  to  me  to  inquire  about 
it.  that  he  had  consulted  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  that  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  When  that  was  done.  I 
simply  accepted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  statement  con- 
sists of  14  lines  in  the  Record,  and  noth- 
ing more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER      I  understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
be  willmg  to  go  along  with  this  proce- 
dure, if  we  do  not  get  locked  into  a 
situation  where  we  could  not  handle  it. 
Suppose  the  House  includes  this  same 
language  in  the  House  bill.  Would  such 
a  resolution  with  instructions  to  delete  be 
binding  upon  the  conferees? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  that  nor- 
mally, under  the  rule,  the  conferees 
would  have  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
Senate.  If.  through  resolution,  the  con- 
ferees received  instructions  as  to  what 
to  do.  I  think  that  that  would  probably 
be  binding  on  the  conferees.  I  do  not 
see  why  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
it  be  bindmg  on  the  conferees  even 
though  the  same  language  was  included 
in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  belief. 
We  might  consult  the  Parliamentarian 
about  it.  Certainly  when  the  conferees 
are  appointed  they  can  receive  instruc- 
tions as  to  a  particular  item,  partic- 
ularly if  there  was  some  misunderstand- 
ing, as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
just  indicated.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
matter  was  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  believe  the  Journal 
shows  it  included  both  turkey  eggs  and 
chicken  eggs,  and  he  mentioned  it  in  his 
presentation  of  the  matter.  I  thought 
everybody  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With 
the  understanding  that  such  a  resolu- 
tion will  be  offered  when  the  conferees 
are  appointed  I  will  withdraw  further 
objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 


BERYLLIUM 

.         Mr.    MOSS.      Madam    President,    a 

l>  process  developed  in  my  State  of  Utah 

*\     has  resulted  in  freeing  the  United  States 

from  dep>endence  on  foreign  sources  for 

beryllium,  which  is  an  essential  metal 


for  missile  nose  cones.  I  would  lik?  to 
say  a  few  words  about  this  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  production  of  beryllium  deptnds 
up>on  a  continuous  supply  of  ore  from 
which  beryllium  oxide  is  derived.  Un- 
fortunately, this  coimtry  has  l>een 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  the 
supply  of  the  beryl  ore  from  Brazil,  Mo- 
zambique, and  South  Africa. 

Recently,  the  search  for  domestic  .sup- 
ply of  ore  led  to  the  discovery  of  Iirge 
deposits  of  beryllium  bearing  and  dis- 
seminated clay  on  the  properties  of  the 
United  Technical  Industries  in  the  Spors 
Topaz  Mountain  area  of  southwest  Utah. 
This  resulted  in  exploration  and  develop- 
ment programs  and  drilling  and  block- 
ing out  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  with  beryllium  content. 

This,  however,  was  only  the  first  .step. 
A  process  was  required  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  beryllium  oxide  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  metal  fabricators. 
After  more  than  16  months  of  labora- 
tory work  and  pilot-plant  operation. 
United  Technical  Industries  developed 
and  perfected  a  proprietary  process;  for 
producing  beryllium  oxide  in  commercial 
quantities  from  the  domestic  ore.  This 
event  will  be  celebrated  in  Utah  today. 
July  27.  when  Vincent  A.  Duff,  the  presi- 
dent of  United  Technical  Industries,  will 
make  a  special  presentation  to  Utah's 
Gov.  George  D.  Clyde,  and  will  be  further 
commemorated  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
August  1  with  additional  presentations. 

It  is  with  satisfaction,  therefore,  that 
I  mention  this  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  domestic  supply  of  berj'llium. 
the  space-age  metal.  BeiTllium  is  not 
only  an  essential  metal  in  our  missile  in- 
dustry, but  it  has  been  estimated  by  our 
Govenmient  authorities  that  the  air- 
craft industry  could  achieve  many  im- 
portant economies  and  produce  better 
planes  if  parts  can  be  fabricated  of 
beryllium  because  of  the  metal's  unique 
advantages  of  lightness,  strength,  and 
durability. 


RESEARCH   IN   THE   DEVELOPME>rr 
OF  MARKETABLE  COKING  COAL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President.  I  de- 
sire to  comment  on  a  new  development 
in  Wyoming  by  calling  attention  to  an 
announcement  by  the  manager  of  the 
Food  Machinery  ti  Chemical  Corp.,  a  sub- 
sidiarj-  of  United  States  Steel  Corp..  con- 
cerning successful  experiments  in  pro- 
ducing coke  from  the  low-grade  coal 
which  abounds  in  the  West.  There  is 
.scaicely  a  community  in  our  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  west  which  does  not  rest 
atop  these  vast  deposits  of  low-grade 
coal.  The  problem  has  been  to  convert 
the  coal  into  some  useful  energy-pro- 
ducing substance.  Progress  toward  that 
end  is  under  consideration  now  by  the 
Food  Machinerj'  &  Chemical  Corp.  plant 
at  Kemmerer.  Wyo.  '  This  augurs  well  for 
our  part  of  the  world.  It  represents  a 
long  step  forward  in  the  development  of 
a  technology  which  will  restore  to  the 
United  States  a  useful  additional  source 
of  new  energy 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
Appropriations  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations,   at    my    request,    included 


$150,000  for  the  development  of  supplies 
of  coking  coal  and  for  a  survey  of  coking 
coal  resources  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area.  This  sum  was  included  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  and  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  Unfortu- 
nately for  our  area,  in  spite  of  the  val- 
iant efforts  by  the  Senate  conferees, 
especially  by  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI,  the  appropriation  was  lost  in 
the  conference  with  the  House. 

These  steps,  such  as  the  attempt  to 
extend  the  experiment  with  coking  coal, 
must  be  continued  and.  if  anything. 
speeded  up.  I  intend  to  contribute  all 
the  energy  I  can  toward  the  stepping  up 
of  this  process.  Someday  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  compete  with  other  forms  of 
fuel  in  a  widening  spectrum  of  market- 
ing uses  that  are  almost  daily  becom- 
ing available. 

I  desire  to  compliment  Pood  Machin- 
ery &  Chemical  Corp.  and  U.S.  Steel  for 
their  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
economic  development  in  my  State. 

I  compliment  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  sharing  my  concern 
that  these  vital  studies  be  undertaken 
While  it  is  a  little  discouraging  to  have 
them  delayed  one  more  session.  I  assure 
Senators  that  the  efforts  will  be  renewed 
when  Congress  reconvenes  next  year, 
and  we  shall  press  even  more  vigorously 
for  new  funds  to  intensify  research  in 
the  use  of  coking  coal. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyommg  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  speak 
about  the  efforts  to  find  additional  uses 
for  the  vast  reserves  of  coal  which 
abound  m  the  West,  and  in  my  own  State 
in  great  quantity.  The  coal  industry  has 
been  in  a  state  of  decline  for  a  number 
of  years.  Yet  here  is  the  greatest  source 
of  proven  reserves  of  energy  value  whirh 
we  have  in  the  whole  United  States. 
This  industry  certainly  deserves  to  have 
attention  focused  on  it  and  to  have  the 
research  continue,  because  the  whole 
country  needs  to  have  available  to  it  the 
vast  sources  of  energy  which  reside  in 
the  coalbeds  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
other  States  of  the  West. 

I.  too,  add  my  congratulations  to  Food 
Machinei-y  i  Chemical  Corp..  which  is 
conducting  such  valuable  research  in  tins 
field. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  bringing  thib  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  the  neighboring 
State  of  Utah  for  his  comments  concern- 
ing this  subject.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  attempt  to  expand  the 
uses  of  this  energy-producing  source  in 
our  part  of  the  world.  As  we  well  know, 
underneath  the  States  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  are  more  sources  of 
energy  of  this  type  than  our  country  will 

be  able  to  use  in  the  foreseeable  future 

that  is.  generations  ahead.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  attempt  to  utilize 
those  resources  in  whatever  effective 
ways  are  possible. 

The  coal  industi-y  in  our  part  of  the 
country  was  for  a  long  time  a  captive 
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of  the  railroads.  When  the  railroads 
modernized  and  began  the  use  of  diesel 
locomotives,  the  coal  industry  waa  placed 
in  a  very  unprosperous  i)osition,  where 
it  still  remains.  However,  if  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  and  of  private  enter- 
prize,  in  the  form  of  the  plant  which  is 
operating  in  Kemmerer,  Wyo..  and  sim- 
ilar plants  elsewhere,  can  induce  ex- 
ploration for  new  uses  of  coal  vast  new 
oppKjrtunities  will  be  opened,  not  only  for 
the  people  who  are  already  there  and 
have  waited  a  long  time  for  this  develop- 
ment, but  also  for  the  many  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  seen  the  light  and 
likewise  are  moving  West,  looking  for 
outlets  for  their  energies,  and  a  way  of 
living  to  their  taste. 

Madam  President,  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "Low- 
Grade  Western  Coal  Will  Produce  Coke, 
Official  Says,"  published  in  the  Laramie 
Sunday  Boomerang  of  recent  date,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Low-Grade  Western  Coal  Will  Psoduck 
Coke,  Official  Says 

Kemmekib,  Wto. — The  manager  of  tbe 
Food  Machinery  &  Chemical -United  States 
Steel  experimental  coke  plant  here  said  Sat- 
urday there  was  no  question  but  that  the 
plant  could  produce  coke  from  low-grade 
western  coal  at  competitive  prices. 

"There's  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that 
we  can,"  Lewis  Bowlzer,  resident  manager  for 
F.M.C..  said.  "We  feel  that  we  have  a  good 
competitive  position  with  conventional 
coke." 

The  $3  million  plant  Is  still  In  its  shake- 
down phase,  but  Bowlzer  said  enough  had 
been  learned  about  the  process  to  consider 
it  successful. 

F.M.C.  Is  the  operating  agency  for  the 
plant,  which  is  running  tests  on  the  new 
process  as  a  joint  venture  by  the  two 
companies. 

A  success  at  the  plant  could  herald  a  new 
type  of  Industry  for  the  West,  and  further 
development  of  the  West's  vast  deposits  of 
low-grade  coal,  which  before  have  been 
unsuitable  for  making  coke. 

Conventional  coke  Is  made  of  either  by- 
products or  "beehive"  ovens  requiring  high 
ranking  coking  coal,  most  of  which  is  in  the 
East. 

The  development  plant  here  has  a  capacity 
of  about  250  tons  of  coke  daily  and  will  use 
SCO  tons  of  coal   in  the  producing  process. 

Food  Machinery  developed  the  new  coke 
process  primarily  to  furnish  satisfactory  coke 
to  its  Pocatello,  Idaho,  furnaces. 

United  States  Steel  has  a  steel  plant  in 
Utah. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  MONDAY, 
JULY  31.   1961 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  July  31,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony  from  Secretary  of 
Labor  Arthur  Goldberg,  Senator  Gordon 
Allott,  and  other  persons,  on  proposed 
legislation  intended  to  strengthen  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FACnJTIES  OP  CONDUCT  OP  BUSI- 
NESS €»*  THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2034)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  expedite  and  improve  the  ad- 
ministrative process  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
delegate  functions  in  adjudicatory  cases, 
repealing  the  review  staff  provisions,  and 
revising  related  provisions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Calendar  No.  550, 
S.  2034. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  modify  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  so  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
will  be  able  to  make  better  use  of  its  own 
time,  and  more  effective  use  of  its  ex- 
perienced and  technically  qualified 
personnel  to  handle  its  workload  of  ad- 
judicatory cases  with  greater  speed  and 
efficiency  than  is  presently  possible. 
These  changes  in  the  law  should  enable 
the  Commission  to  devote  more  of  its  time 
to  major  matters  of  policy  and  plannincr 
and  to  the  more  significant  ca.ses — pri- 
marily those  involving  issues  of  general 
communications  importance. 

This  bill  is  an  outerrowth  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  which  affected  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commi.ssion  and 
which  was  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  and  di.sapproved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  15. 
1961.  Hearings  were  held  on  the  reor- 
ganization plan  by  my  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  it  is  fair  to  .say  that 
during  the  hearings  everyone  agreed 
that  the  objectives  of  the  plan  were  de- 
sirable and  meritorious  but  objections 
were  raised  on  the  ground  that  it  amend- 
ed substantive  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  and  the  proper  way  to 
do  this  would  be  through  specific  legi.s- 
lation.  At  that  time  I  urged  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  FCC  to  re.solve  their 
differences  and  to 'submit  immediately  a 
legislative  proposal  that  would  brin..? 
about  the  desired  objectives  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan.  S.  2034  was  the  result 
of  this  cooperative  effort.  Hearings  were 
held  on  June  28.  1961,  at  which  time  the 
members  of  the  FCC  and  other  witnesses 
appeared. 

Specifically.  S.  2034.  as  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Committee,  would  authorize 
the  Commission  to  delegate  any  of  its 
functions,  including  those  of  adjudica- 
tory cases,  to  a  panel  of  Commissioners, 
an  individual  Commissioner,  or  employee 
or  employee  board.  The  decision  of  the 
authority  to  whom  the  matter  was  dele- 
gated could  then  be  reviewed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Commission  at  any  time 
either  upon  its  own  initiative,  or  upon  an 
application  for  review  filed  by  a  person 
aggrieved  by  the  decision.  The  filin;:;  of 
an  application  for  review  is  made  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  judicial  review  of  a 
delegated  decision. 

This  bill  would  also  repeal  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5(c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  relating  to  the  review  staff. 
Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  act 


the  review  staff,  even  though  it  has 
no  other  function  than  assisting  the 
Commission  in  adjudicatory  cases,  is  pre- 
cluded from  making  any  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commission.  This  restric- 
tion is  wasteful  and  inefficient  since  it 
deprives  the  Commission  of  the  full  as- 
sistance of  which  this  review  staff  is 
capable  and  requires  a  two-step  proce- 
dure of  iixstructions  and  draft  order  even 
as  to  the  most  routine  interlocutory  mat- 
ter. The  repeal  of  this  restrictive  pro- 
vi.sion  should  contribute  to  speedy  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission  by  giving 
them  the  full  services  of  their  expert 
staff. 

The  bill  also  makes  extensive  revisions 
in  section  409  of  the  Communications 
Act  which  section  contains  general 
provisions  relating  to  adjudicatory 
proceedings. 

First,  it  modifies  the  act  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  Commission  to  assign  adjudica- 
tory cases  to  one  or  more  Commissioners 
v.ho  are  presently  prohibited  from  con- 
ducting .such  hearings. 

Second,  it  gives  the  right  to  a  party 
to  file  exceptions  which  must  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Commission  or  a  designated 
authority  within  the  Commission  such 
as  a  panel  of  Commissioners  or  an  em- 
ployee board. 

Third,  section  409  would  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  oral  argument  dis- 
cretionary rather  than  mandatory. 
This  does  not  mean  that  oral  argument 
v.ill  no  longer  be  available.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Commission  has  assured  the 
committee  that  this  valuable  procedure 
would  still  be  greatly  employed  by  the 
Commission  or  the  panel  of  Commis- 
sioners or  employee  boards  but  instead 
the  Commission  would  now  have  the 
discretion  to  allow  such  arguments  in 
instances  in  which  in  its  judgment  that 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose — for  ex- 
amp^^  in  the  case  of  a  frivolous  appeal, 
or  one  having  no  merit,  or  one  designed 
largely  to  gain  delay.  Every*  other  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  presently  has 
such  discretion.  The  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  .should  be  given 
similar  flexibility. 

Fourth,  section  409  is  modified  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  provision  which  pro- 
hibits the  FCC  from  fully  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  members  of  the  Office  of 
General  Coun.sel.  the  Office  of  Chief 
Engineer,  or  the  Office  of  Chief  Ac- 
countant, in  their  consideration  of  ad- 
judicatory cases. 

This  restrictive  provision  has  deprived 
the  Commission  of  the  full  and  effective 
services  of  its  expert  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel. As  amended,  section  5(c)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  will  apply, 
and  staff  persons  who  had  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  investigative  or 
rro.<;ecutory  functions  in  a  case  or  in  a 
factually  related  case  would  be  precluded 
from  participating  in  the  intra-Commis- 
sion  discussions  leading  to  the  issuance 
of  a  decision.  Virtually  all  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  function  in  this  fashion. 
The  provisions  of  section  409  that  pre- 
vented the  personnel  of  the  Offices  of 
General  Counsel,  the  Chief  Engineer,  or 
the  Chief  Accountant  from  doing  that, 
is  peculiar  to  the  FCC.  It  is  clearly 
wasteful  to  cut  off  the  Commission  in 
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adjudicatory  cases  from  the  valuable  as- 
sistance of  its  chief  legal,  engineering, 
and  technical  officers  if  those  officers  had 
no  investigative  or  prosecutory  connec- 
tion with  the  case.  This  bill  will  remedy 
that  situation. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  served  by  the  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation. 
The  strengthening  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  provided  by  the  granting  to  the 
Commission  of  additional  authority  to 
delegate  its  adjudicatory  functions 
should  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
Commission  in  increasing  its  efficiency, 
cutting  down  on  its  backlog  of  pending 
cases,  and  permitting  the  Commissioners 
to  concentrate  on  the  more  important 
and  far-reaching  policy  problems  with 
V  hich  they  are  faced  such  as  the  one  in- 
volving a  space  satellite  communications 
system. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  more  detailed,  section-by- 
section  explanation  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Section -BY -Section  Analysis  or  S    2034 

1.  Section  1  would  repeal  the  provisions  of 
section  5ici  of  the  Communications  Act.  re- 
lating to  the  review  staff.  Under  these  pro- 
vl.slons.  the  review  staff,  even  though  It  has 
no  other  functions  than  assist  the  Commis- 
sion In  adjudicatory  cases.  Is  nevertheless 
precluded  from  making  any  recommend.. - 
tions  to  the  Commission.  This  restriction  is 
wa.'iteful  and  Ineffirleiit,  since  it  deprives 
the  Commission  of  the  full  assistance  of 
which  this  review  staff  is  capable,  and  re- 
quires the  two-step  procedure  of  Instruc- 
tions and  draft  order  even  as  to  the  most 
routine  Interlocutory  matters  The  repeal  of 
these  unduly  restrictive  provisions  should 
contribute  to  speedier  action,  without  de- 
priving parties  of  any  rights  in  view  of  the 
continuing  safeguards  of  section  409 (o)  of 
the  Communications  Act  and  section  5(c)  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

2.  Section  2  would  permit  the  Commission 
to  delegate  any  of  its  functions.  Including 
those  in  adjudicatory  cases,  to  a  panel  of 
Commissioners,  or  individual  Commissioners 
or  employees,  or  an  employee  board  (with 
the  exception  that  adjudicatory  hearings 
could  only  be  conducted  by  one  of  the  three 
authorities  specified  In  sec.  7(a)  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act).  The  decision 
of  the  authority  to  whom  the  matter  was 
delegated  could  then  be  reviewed,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  by  the  Commission,  either  upon  its 
own  initiative  or  upon  an  application  for  re- 
view filed  by  a  person  aggrieved  by  the  de- 
cision, but  the  Commission  could  deny  such 
application  without  assigning  any  reasons 
therefor. 

The  filing  of  an  application  for  review  Is 
made  a  condition  precedent  to  Judicial  re- 
view of  a  delegated  decision:  and  the  ap- 
plication cannot  rely  on  questions  of  fact 
or  law  upon  which  the  delegated  authority 
has  been  afforded  no  opportunity  to  pass. 
In  this  way,  the  case  will  be  presented  to 
the  Commission  (and  if  the  application  Is 
denied,  to  the  courts)  with  a  ruling  on  every 
ls.sue.  and  the  Commission  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  decision  before  the 
matter  goes  before  the  courts.  The  statu- 
tory language  also  makes  clear  that  the 
application  for  review  procedure  is  Inappli- 
cable to  the  Initial  decision  In  adjudlca- 
tnry  cases;  such  decisions  are  to  be  reviewed 
solely  by  the  filing  of  exceptions  (as  pro- 
vided in  sec.  409(b) ). 


These  provisions  will  give  the  Commission 
much  needed  authority,  now  wltljheld  un- 
der present  section  6(d)(1),  to  employ 
panels  of  Commissioners  or  employee  boards 
to  pass  on  adjudicatory  cases.  Under  the 
present  law.  It  is  necessary  for  the  full 
Commission  to  hear  every  adjudicatory  case, 
including  such  matters  as  fishing  boat  sus- 
pensions or  the  most  routine  aural  broad- 
cast cases.  With  the  new  authority  the 
Commission  will  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
the  important  cases  Involving  major  policy 
or  legal  issues,  and  the  hearings  of  all  cases 
by  some  authority  within  the  agency  should 
bo  substantially  expedited. 

3  Section  3  would  revise  section  405.  re- 
lating to  petitions  for  rehearing,  so  as  to 
reflect  the  above-described  statutory  scheme 
As  revised,  the  section  would  permit  an 
aggrieved  party  to  file  a  petition  for  re- 
hearing only  to  the  authority  making  the 
decision,  that  is.  to  the  Commission.  If  it 
made  the  decision,  or  to  the  designated  au- 
thority under  the  new  5(C)(1).  if  it  issued 
tl;e  dcci.sion 

4  .Section  4  would  make  extensive  revi- 
sions in  section  409.  which  contains  general 
provisions  relating  to  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ings. First,  the  restriction  in  the  pre.sent 
subsection  (a)  that  the  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  only  by  the  Commission  or  one 
or  more  examiners  Is  dropped  This  means 
that  the  Commission,  like  other  agencies, 
wiil  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
lion  7(a)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  therefore,  that  one  or  more  Com- 
mis.sloners  may  also  conduct  the  hearing 

Second,  subsection  (b)  would  retain  the 
riRht  of  a  party  to  file  exceptions,  which 
mu.-^t  be  passed  upon  by  the  Commission  or 
a  designated  authority  within  the  Commis- 
sion (eg  .  a  panel  of  Commissioners  or  em- 
ployee board  i .  It  would  eliminate  the  last 
.cinence  of  the  present  section  409(bi  as 
uiine  esf-ary  in  view  of  the  provision?  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act: 
the  first  sentence  of  the  present  provision  is 
returned   as   the  new  section  409(a). 

Further,  subsection  (b)  would  change  the 
existing  law  by  making  oral  argument  dis- 
cretionary rather  than  mandatory.  This 
does  not  mean  that  oral  argument  will  no 
longer  be  available.  C>n  the  contrary.  It  Is 
expected  that  this  valuable  procedure  would 
still  be  greatly  employed  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  panels  or  employee  boards.  But 
the  Commission  would  now  have  the  discre- 
tion not  to  allow  such  argviment  in  those 
Instances  where  in  its  Judgment  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  as  for  example.  In 
the  case  of  a  frivolous  appeal  or  one  having 
no  merit  or  designed  largely  to  gain  delay. 
Every  other  major  Federal  regulatory  agency 
presently  has  such  discretion:  clearly,  the 
Commission  should  be  given  similar  flexi- 
bility. 

Third,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
relating  to  ex  parte  presentations  by  per- 
sons who  have  participated  In  the  presenta- 
tion or  preparation  for  presentation  of  the 
case  at  the  hearing  or  review  stage  would 
be  retained.  But  the  separation  of  functions 
provisions  of  the  present  section  409(c) 
would  be  deleted,  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6(c)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  would  be  made  applicable  to  the  Com- 
mission, including  Commission  proceedings 
to  determine  Initial  licenses.  Specifically, 
the  law  would  be  changed  as  follows: 

(1)  There  would  be  eliminated  the  pro- 
visions In  present  section  409(c)  (2)  and 
(3)  prescribing  in  adjudicatory  cases  any 
staff  contact  with  the  Commission  by  the 
Offices  of  General  Counsel,  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer, or  Chief  Accountant.  Instead,  under 
the  standard  of  section  5(c)  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  only  staff  p>er- 
sons  who  had  engaged  In  the  p>erformance 
of  Investigative  or  prosecuting  functions  In 
the  case  or  a  factually  related  one  would 
be  precluded  from  participating  In  the  intra- 


Commlssion  discussions  leading  to  the  Is- 
suance of  the  decision.  Tills  standard  being 
directed  squarely  to  the  fairness  problem 
Involved,  is  obviously  the  correct  one.  Vir- 
tually all  the  major  administrative  agencies 
have  fimctloned  well  under  it.  There  Is 
thus  every  reason  to  permit  the  Commission 
to  return  to  it.  For  it  Is  clearly  wasteful 
to  cut  off  the  Commission  In  an  adjudica- 
tory case  from  the  valuable  assistance  of 
its  chief  legal  and  engineering  officers,  where 
these  officers  have  had  no  Investigative  or 
prosecutory  connection  with  the  case  (or  a 
factually  related  one ) . 

(11)  Under  section  5(c)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  the  hearing  officer 
would  be  precluded  from  consulting  any 
per.son  or  party  on  any  fact  In  issue  but 
would  be  free  to  consult  with  other  exam- 
iners or  appropriate  staff  members  tsee  ili 
above  I  on  let'al  or  technical  questions.  Per- 
mitting such  consultation  should  result  In 
improving  the  quality  of  Initial  decisions 
and  in  expediting  their  preparation.  (Sec 
•Mtorney  General's  Manual  on  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  pp.  54-55.)  Sig- 
nificantly, examiners  In  other  agencies  are 
governed  by  the  standard  In  section  5(Ci 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  There 
IS  clearly  no  reason  for  proscribing  appro- 
priate consultation  in  the  case  of  the  exam- 
iners of  this  one  agency. 

Finally,  subsection  (d)  provides  that  to 
the  extent  the  foregoing  provisions  or  tho.se 
of  the  new  section  5(C)  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  the  latter  are  superseded.  This  is 
made  necessary  by  the  statement  in  section 
12  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  that 
no  subsequent  legislation  shall  be  deemed 
to  supersede  the  provisions  of  the  act  'cx- 
rept  to  the  extent  that  such  legislation  shall 
do  EO  expressly." 

ri'.is  legisli-.tion  clearly  goes  beyond  the 
Admi:.istr;.tive  Procedure  Act  by  making 
I  1  t  the  proscrijition  against  ex  parte  pre-";- 
cntritions  by  parties  applicable  to  any  case 
i.f  adjudication  (including,  therefore.  Com- 
mission staff  members  who  are  parties  in 
adjjidicatory  ca.ses  involving  the  validity  or 
application  of  past  rates,  facilities,  or  prac- 
tices of  public  utilities  or  carriers)  and  (ill 
the  separation  of  functions  provisions  of 
section  5(C)  applicable  to  Commission  initial 
license  proceedings.  Section  409(b)  would 
also  appear  to  go  beyond  the  provisions  of 
section  8  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  by  bestowing  on  the  parties  the  right 
to  file  exceptions  to  the  Initial  decision 
Finally,  it  has  been  argued  that  a  ruling 
on  the  merits  of  every  pleading  filed  In  the 
case  Is  required  under  sections  6(d)  and 
8(b)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Whatever  the  validity  of  this  argument,  sec- 
tion 409(di  of  the  bill,  by  its  explicit  refer- 
ence to  the  new  section  5(c)  which  au- 
thorizes denial  without  assigning  reasons  of 
the  application  for  review  of  a  delegated 
decision,  obviates  any  question  on  this  score 

5.  Section  5  provides  that  all  cases  set 
for  hearing  by  the  Commission  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  shall  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  second  sentence  of  the  present 
section  409  ( b ) .  This  means  that  in  such 
cases  the  Commission  must  hear  oral  argu- 
ment upon  the  request  of  the  parties. 

6.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  would  be  redesig- 
nated as  section  5(d) . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senators  who 
are  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time,  let  me 
say  that  in  this  bill  we  are  by  legislative 
action  substantially  accomplishing  the 
objective  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  House,  but 
with  one  major  exception:  this  bill  elimi- 
nates the  feature  contained  in  the  re- 
organization  plan,   which   gave   to   the 
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Chairman  of  the  Commission  authority 
to  assign  members  of  the  Commission  or 
employees  or  individual  CommisskMiers 
or  an  employee  board  or  a  hearin^r  offi- 
cer to  a  particular  case.  We  have  elimi- 
nated that  particular  feature,  which  was 
characterized  as  czarism  by  some  who 
were  opposed  to  it.  That  was  never  my 
understanding  of  it,  but  that  objection 
was  made  to  it. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
who  appeared  before  our  committee, 
said  he  did  not  care  too  much  to  have 
that  authority,  and  was  not  asking  for 
it.  So  that  feature  was  deleted.  Such 
a  provision  is  contained  in  this  measure; 
and  that  acceptable  to  all  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  objectives  of  this  measure  were 
generally  endorsed  by  all  the  witnesses, 
including  the  Commissioners,  who  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee. 

I  think  this  measure  provides  for  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  present  pro- 
cedures. It  recognizes  and  preserves  the 
basic  rights  of  all  the  litigants;  and  I 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
this  measure  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
other  similar  proposals  and  should  be 
passed  by  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  as 
it  would  serve  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  bill  as  now 
before  the  Senate  place  on  the  Commis- 
sion any  limitation  in  regard  to  the  dele- 
gation of  obligations  and  duties  to  sub- 
ordinates and  other  members  of  the 
Commission? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  means  to  ask  wheth- 
er we  have  classified  the  caliber  of  em- 
ployees or  employee  boards  to  whom  this 
responsibility  can  be  assigned  or  dele- 
gated, the  answer  is  that  we  did  in  the 
report,  but  we  did  not  do  so  in  the  body 
of  the  bill  itself.  But  that  issue  has 
since  been  raised;  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  objection  by  anyone  to  in- 
cluding such  a  provision.  In  fact,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENl,  the  minority  leader,  will 
propose  an  amendment  which  will  make 
that  language  a  part  of  the  bill,  rather 
than  a  part  of  the  report;  and  it  will  re- 
quire that  whenever  a  case  is  assigned 
to  an  employee  or  to  any  board  of  em- 
ployees, that  employee  or  board  of  em- 
ployees in  substance  must  have  the  same 
or  higher  qualifications  as  those  of  a 
hearing  ofificer  or  individual  whose  ac- 
tion is  being  reviewed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  see.  Then  the 
purpose  of  the  language  written  into  the 
report  was  in  a  measure  to  make  certain 
that  the  delegation  of  certain  quasi- 
judicial  functions  would  not  be  made  to 
any  subordinate  officer,  at  the  whim  of 
the  Commission? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true.  I  do 
not  think  the  Commission  would  ever 
have  dared  do  something  of  that  sort  in 
the  public  interest;  but  this  arrange- 
ment guarantees  that  the  Commission 
cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3.  after  the  word  "by". 
Insert  "published",  and  In  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "or".  Insert  "by";  In  line 
10,  after  the  word  "order",  strike  out  "Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  modify  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7(a)  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act."  and  Insert  "Nothing 
in  this  paragraph  shall  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  provide  for  the  conduct,  by  any 
person  or  persons  other  than  persons  refer- 
red to  In  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
7(a)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
of  any  hearing  to  which  such  section  7(a) 
applies.";  after  line  16,  to  Insert: 

"(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection  (c)  the 
term  'order,  decision,  report,  or  action"  does 
not  Include  an  initial,  tentative,  or  recom- 
mended decision  to  which  exceptions  may 
be  filed  as  provided  In  section  409(b). 

At  the  beginning  of  line  21,  strike  out 
"(2)"  and  Insert  "(3)";  In  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "decision",  strike  out  "or". 
and  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "re- 
port". Insert  "or  action";  in  line  22.  after 
the  word  "or",  strike  out  "other  action"; 
in  line  23,  after  the  word  "in",  strike  out 
"subsection"  and  Insert  "paragraph",  and  In 
the  same  line,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  In.sert 
"(4)";  on  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
3,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert  "(4t";  in 
line  4.  after  the  word  "decision",  strike  out 
"or",  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"report",  insert  "or  action":  In  line  5.  aft^-r 
the  word  "the",  strike  out  "Commission"  and 
Insert  '"Commission,":  In  hne  8.  after  the 
word  '"under",  strike  out  ""subsection""  and 
insert  "paragraph";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  12,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert  "(5)"; 
in  line  16,  after  the  word  ""the",  Insert  "pan- 
el of  Commissioners"';  In  line  17,  after  the 
word  ""Commissioner",  strike  out  ""panel  of 
Commissioners,";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
20,  strike  out  "'(5)"  and  insert  ""(C»";  in 
line  22,  after  the  word  "decision'",  strike  out 
"or  report  made,  or  other  action  taken"  and 
Insert  "report,  or  action,  or  It  may  order  a 
rehearing  upon  such  order,  decision,  report, 
or  action";  on  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  1 .  strike  out  "  (  6  i  "•  and  Insert  "  ( 7 1  ".  and 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "review", 
insert  "under  this  subsection";  In  line  3, 
after  the  word  "decision",  strike  out  "or 
report  made  or  other  action  taken  "  and  In- 
sert "report,  or  action  made  or  taken  pursu- 
ant to  a  delegation  under  paragraph  (  1 )  "; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  strike  out  "(7)  ' 
and  insert  "(8)",  and  In  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "The",  strike  out  "secretary  ' 
and  insert  "Secretary  ";  In  line  15.  after  the 
word  "to",. strike  out  subsection"  and  Insert 
"paragraph  "> in  Hue  16,  strike  out  "section  ' 
and  Insert  '"subftecWon";  after  line  18.  in- 
sert: ■  v,^^  p 

'^EMKAaiNGS"' 

At  the  beginning  dt'ftce\20.  Insert  "Sec 
405.",  and  in  the  same  UXe."^  after  the  word 
"After",  strike  out  "a  decision,  order,  or  re- 
quirement" and  Insert  "an  order,  decl.slon. 
report,  or  action";  In  line  21,  after  the  word 
"made  ",  insert  "or  taken";  In  line  22,  after 
the  WM-d  "or",  insert  "by  any";  in  line  23, 
after  the  word  "Commission",  insert  "pur- 
suant to  a  delegation";  on  page  5,  line  2. 
after   the   word    "'making"',  strike   out   "'the 


decision,  order,  or  requirement"  and  Insert 
"or  taking  the  order,  decision,  r&port,  or  ac- 
tion"; in  line  7.  after  the  word  "appear"', 
strike  out  "Petitions  "  and  insert  "A  peti- 
tion"; in  line  9,  alter  the  word  "of  ",  strike 
out  "any  decision,  order,  or  requirement "  and 
insert  "the  order,  decision,  report,  or  action"; 
in  line  12,  after  the  word  "any",  strike  out 
■  decision,  order,  or  requirement"  and  Insert 
"order,  decision,  report  or  action";  In  line  17, 
after  the  word  "such  ",  strike  out  "decision, 
order,  or  requirement "  and  insert  "order,  de- 
cision, report,  or  action,";  in  line  20,  after 
tlie  word  "such",  strike  out  "decision,  order, 
or  requirement"  and  Insert  "order,  decision, 
report,  or  action,";  on  page  6,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "Commission",  Insert  "or  designated 
authority  within  the  Commission";  In  line 
10,  after  the  word  "establish".  Insert  'except 
that  no  evidence  other  than  newly  discovered 
evidence,  evidence  which  has  become  avail- 
able only  since  the  original  taking  of  evi- 
dence, or  evidence  which  the  Commission  or 
designated  authority  within  the  Commlssiun 
believes  shoiUd  have  been  taken  In  the  orig- 
inal proceeding  shall  be  taken  on  any  rehear- 
ing.'"; In  line  18,  after  "402(b)".  Insert  "In 
any  case";  In  line  21.  after  the  word  "In", 
strike  out  "any"  and  insert  "such  proceed- 
ing or";  at  the  beginning  dL  line  23,  strike 
out  "decision,  order,  or  requirement"  and 
ln.sert  'order,  decision,  report,  or  action";  in 
line  23.  after  the  word  "made  ",  Insert  "or 
taken",  on  page  7,  line  8,  after  the  word  "for", 
insert  "a  ",  and  In  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "Commission",  strike  out  "the  hearing 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  such  other  rules  as  the  CommLsslon 
may  prescribe  not  Inconsistent  therewith" 
and  insert  "the  person  or  peraons  conducting 
the  hearing  shall  prepare  and  file  an  Initial, 
tentative,  or  recommended  decision,  except 
•  where  such  person  or  persons  become  un- 
available to  the  Commission  or  where  the 
Commission  finds  upon  the  record  that  due 
and  timely  execution  of  its  functions  Imper- 
atively and  unavoidably  require  that  the  rec- 
ord be  certified  to  the  Commission  for  initial 
or  final  decision";  In  line  19.  after  "(b)  ", 
strike  out  "In  such  cases  any  party  to  the 
proceeding  shall  be  permitted  to  file  excep- 
tions and  memoranda  in  support  thereof  to 
such  Initial,  tentative,  or  recommended  deci- 
sion, which  shall  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Commission  or  the  authority  to  whom  the 
matter  may  have  been  delegated  under  sec- 
tion 5(C)(1)."  and  Insert  "In  every  case  of 
adjudication  (as  defined  In  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act)  which  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  for  hearing,  any 
party  to  the  pr<x;eedlng  shall  be  permitted  to 
file  exceptions  and  memoranda  In  support 
thereof  to  the  Initial,  tentative,  or  recom- 
mended decision,  which  shall  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Commission  or  by  the  authority  with- 
in the  Commission,  if  any.  to  whom  the  func- 
tion of  passing  upon  the  exceptions  Is  dele- 
gated under  section  5(c)(1).";  on  page  8, 
line  9.  after  "(c)".  Insert  "(1)";  In  line  11, 
after  the  word  "for".  Insert  "a",  and  In  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "person",  strike  out 
'except  to  the  extent  reqtUred  for  the  dl.'^- 
posltlon  of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized  by 
law.  shall  directly  or  Indirectly,  make  any 
presentation  respecting  such  case  to  the 
hearing  officer,  unless  upon  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  parties  to  participate:  Pro- 
vided, That  a  Commissioner  conducting  the 
hearing  shall  be  permitted  to  consult  with 
his  a.sslstants  and  to  participate,  without 
restriction  because  of  his  conduct  of  the 
hearing,  with  the  Commission  upon  review  of 
the  cas;e  or  any  other  matter:  Provided,  Ju.t- 
thcr.  That  examiners  shall  iDe  permitted  to 
consult  with  other  examiners  on  questions  of 
law.  No  person  except  to  the  extent  required 
for  the  disposition  of  ex  parte  matters  as 
authorized  hy  law,  and  except  for  officer.'^, 
employees  or  agents  of  the  Commission  not 
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engaged  in  the  performance  of  Investigative 
or  prosecuting  functions  for  the  Commission 
In  such  case  or  a  factually  related  case,  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  make  any  presentation 
respecting  such  case  to  the  Oonunlssion  or 
designated  authority  within  the  Commis- 
sion, unless  upon  notice  and  opportunity  for 
all  parties  to  participate."  and  Insert  "wlio 
has  participated  In  the  presentation  or  prep- 
aration for  presentation  of  such  case  at  the 
hearing  or  upon  review  shall  (except  to  the 
extent  required  for  the  disposition  of  ex  parte 
ni.itters  as  authorized  by  law)  directly  or 
indirectly  make  any  additional  presentation 
respecting  such  case  to  the  hearing  officer  or 
officers  or.  upon  review,  to  the  Commission 
or  to  any  authority  within  the  Commission 
tJj  whom,  in  such  case,  review  functions  have 
been  delegate^'  by  the  Commission  under 
section  5(c)  (1),  unle.ss  upon  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  all  parties  to  participate";  on 
pai;e  9,  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"|2)  The  provision  In  subsection  (c)  of 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  I*rocedure  Act 
which  states  that  such  subsection  shall  not 
apply  In  determining  applications  for  Initial 
licenses,  shall  not  be  applicable  hereafter  In 
the  case  of  applications  for  Initial  licenses 
before  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

In  lliie  23,  after  "'section  5(C).  "  strike  out 
"(4"";  on  page  10.  line  1.  after  "Section  5 
(c)",  strike  out  "(4)";  In  line  2.  after  the 
word  "or*,  strike  out  "the"  and  Insert  "that"; 
In  line  10,  after  the  word  "Act."  strike  out 
"set  for  hearing"  and  Insert  "designated"; 
In  line  11,  after  the  word  "Commission",  in- 
sert "for  hearing,"  and  after  line  12,  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  6.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
designated  section  5  ( d  i . 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  5  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec  2  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  reed  as  follows: 

"'(C)(1)  When  necessary  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  Commission  and  the 
prompt  and  orderly  conduct  of  Its  business, 
the  Commission  may,  by  published  rule  or  by 
order,  delegate  any  of  Its  functions  to  a  panel 
of  commiasioners,  an  individual  commis- 
sioner, an  employee  board,  or  an  Individual 
employee.  Including  functions  with  respect 
to  hearing,  determining,  ordering,  certifying, 
rejxjrtlng,  or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work, 
business,  or  matter,  and  may  at  any  lime 
amend,  modify,  or  rescind  any  such  rule  or 
order.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  au- 
thorize the  CoiTunlsslOn  to  provide  for  the 
conduct,  by  any  person  or  persons  other 
than  persons  referred  to  in  clauses  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  7(a)  of  tne  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  of  any  hearing  to  which  such 
section  7(a)  applies. 

'■  (2)  As  used  In  this  subsection  (c)  the 
term  'order,  decision,  report,  or  action'  does 
not  include  an  Initial,  tentative,  or  recom- 
mended decision  to  which  exceptions  may  be 
tiled  as  provided  In  section  409(b). 

'■'i3)  Any  order,  decision,  report,  or  ac- 
tion made  or  taken,  pursuant  to  any  such 
delegation,  unless  reviewed  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (41.  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect,  and  shall  be  made,  evidenced, 
and  enforced  In  the  same  manner,  as  orders, 
decisions,  reports,  or  other  actions  of  the 
Commission. 

"(4)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  such 
order,  decision,  repxjrt.  or  action,  may  file 
an  application  for  review  by  the  Commission. 
within  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe.  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  authority  on  Its  own  Ini- 
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tiatlve  to  order  any  matters  delegated  under 
paragraph  (1)  before  it  for  review  on  such 
conditions  as  It  shall  prescribe  and  shall 
make  such  orders  therein,  consistent  with 
law,  as  shall  be  appropriate. 

"  '  ( 5 )  In  passing  upon  appUcatlons  for 
review,  the  Commission  may  grant,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  deny  such  applications  with- 
out specifying  any  reasons  therefor.  No  such 
application  for  review  shall  rely  on  questions 
of  fact  or  law  upon  which  the  panel  of  Com- 
missioners. Individual  Commissioner,  em- 
ployee board,  or  Individual  employee,  has 
been    afforded   no  opportunity   to  pass. 

"  (6)  If  the  Commission  grants  the  ap- 
plication for  review,  It  may  affirm,  modify,  or 
set  aside  the  order,  decision,  report,  or  ac- 
tion, or  It  may  order  a  rehearing  upon  such 
order,  decision,  rcTXJrt,  or  action  In  accord- 
ance with  section  405. 

"  (7)  The  filing  of  an  application  for  re- 
view under  this  subsection  shall  be  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  Judicial  review  of  any 
order,  decision,  report,  or  action  made  or 
taken  pursuant  to  a  delegation  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  The  time  within  which  a  petl- 
tlDii  for  review  must  be  filed  in  a  proceeding 
to  which  section  402(a)  applies  or  within 
which  an  appeal  must  be  taken  under  sec- 
tion 402(b),  shall  be  computed  from  the 
date  upon  which  public  notice  is  given  of 
orders  disposing  of  all  applications  for  re- 
view filed  in  any  case. 

"  (8)  The  Secretary  and  seal  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  the  secretary  and  seal  of 
each  panel  of  the  Commission,  each  Indi- 
vidual Commissioner,  and  each  employee 
board  or  Individual  employee  exercising 
functions  delegated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection.' 

"Sac.  3.  Section  405  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'BEHEAaiNCS 

"  '.Sec  405.  .^fter  an  order,  decision,  report, 
or  action  has  been  made  or  taken  in  any 
proceeding  by  the  Commission  or  by  any 
designated  authority  within  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  a  delegation  under  sec- 
tion 5(c)  (1 ),  any  party  thereto,  or  any  other 
person  aggrieved  or  whose  Interests  ar:  ad- 
rersely  affected  thereby,  may  petition  for  re- 
hearing only  to  the  authority  making  or 
taking  the  order,  decision,  report,  or  action; 
and  it  shall  be  l,awful  for  such  authority, 
whether  It  be  the  Commission  or  other  au- 
thority designated  under»  section  5(C)(1). 
In  Its  discretion,  to  grant  such  a  rehearing 
If  sufficient  reason  therefor  be  made  to  ap- 
pear. A  petition  for  rehearing  must  be  filed 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  upon  which 
public  notice  Is  given  of  the  order,  decision, 
report,  or  action  complained  of.  No  such 
application  shall  excuse  any  person  from 
complying  with  or  obeying  any  order,  de- 
cision, report,  or  action  of  the  Commission, 
or  operate  In  any  manner  to  stay  or  post- 
pone the  enforcement  thereof,  without  the 
special  order  of  the  Commission.  Tlie  fil- 
ing of  a  petition  for  rehearing  shall  rot  be 
a  condition  precedent  to  Judicial  review  of 
any  such  order,  decision,  report,  or  action, 
except  where  the  party  seeking  such  review 
( 1 )  was  not  a  party  to  the  proceeding's  re- 
sulting In  such  order,  decision,  report,  or 
action,  or  (2i  relies  on  questions  of  ffct  or 
law  upon  which  the  Commission,  or  desig- 
nated authority  within  the  Commission,  has 
been  afforded  no  opportunity  to  pass.  The 
Commission,  or  designated  authority  »-lth- 
In  the  Commission,  shall  enter  an  order, 
with  a  concise  statement  of  the  reasons 
therefor,  denying  a  petition  for  rehearing  or 
granting  such  petition,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
and  ordering  such  further  proceedings  as 
may  be  appropriate:  Provided,  That  ir  any 
case  where  such  petition  relates  to  an  In- 
strument of  authorization  granted  wltiiout 
a  hearing,  the  Commission,  or  deslgnate<l  au- 
thority within   the  Commission,  shall  take 


such  action  witliin  ninety  days  of  the  filing 
of  such  petition.  Rehearings  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  such  general  rules  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  establish,  except  that  no  evidence 
other  than  newly  discovered  evidence,  evi- 
dence which  has  become  available  only  since 
the  original  taking  of  evidence,  or  evidence 
which  the  Commission  or  designated  au- 
thority within  the  Commission  believes 
should  have  been  taken  In  the  original  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  taken  on  any  rehearing. 
The  time  within  which  a  petition  for  review 
must  be  filed  In  a  proceeding  to  which  sec- 
tion 402(ai  applies,  or  within  which  an  ap- 
peal must  t>e  taken  under  section  402(b)  in 
any  case,  shall  be  computed  from  the  date 
upon  which  public  notice  is  given  of  orders 
disposing  of  all  petitions  for  rehearing  filed 
with  the  Commission  In  such  proceeding  or 
case,  but  any  order,  decision,  report,  or  ac- 
tion made  or  taken  after  such  rehearing 
reversing,  changing,  or  modlfj-ing  the  origi- 
nal order  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  rehearing  as  an  origi- 
nal order.' 

"Sec.  4.  Section  409  (a),  (b).  (o,  and  (d< 
o'  the  Communications  Act  of  1634,  as 
amended,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(ai  In  every  cpse  of  adjudication  (as  de- 
fined In  the  AdmlnistratlTe  Procedure  Act) 
which  has  been  designated  for  a  hearing  by 
the  Commission,  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  hearing  shall  prepare  and  file 
an  initial,  tentative,  or  recommended  de- 
cision, except  where  such  person  or  persons 
become  unavailable  to  the  Commission  or 
where  the  Commission  finds  upon  the  rec- 
ord that  due  and  timely  execution  of  lu 
functions  Imperatively  and  unavoidably  re-  ^ 
quire  that  the  record  be  certified  to  the  Com- 
mission for  initial  or  final  decision. 

""  'lb)  In  every  case  of  adJudlcaUon  (as  de- 
fined In  the  Administrative  ProcedtU'e  Act) 
which  ha-,  been  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  hearing,  any  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing shall  be  permitted  to  file  exceptions  and 
memoranda  In  support  thereof  to  the  Initial, 
tentative,  or  recommended  decision,  which 
shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  Commission  or 
by  the  authority  within  the  Commission.  If 
any,  to  whom  the  function  of  pmsslng  upon 
the  exceptions  is  delegated  under  section 
6(c)(1). 

""(cUl^  In  any  case  of  adjudication  (as 
defined  in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act) 
which  has  been  designated  for  a  bearing  by 
the  Commission,  no  person  who  has  partici- 
pated In  the  presentation  or  preparation  for 
presentation  of  such  case  at  the  hearing  or 
upon  review  shall  (except  to  the  extent 
required  for  the  disposition  of  ex  parte 
matters  as  authorized  by  law)  directly  or 
Indirectly  make  any  additional  presentation 
respecting  such  case  to  the  hearing  officer  or 
officers  or,  upon  review,  to  the  Commission 
or  to  any  authority  within  the  Commission 
to  whom.  In  such  case,  review  functions  have 
been  delegated  by  the  CommlsEion  under 
section  5!C|  (1 1,  unless  upon  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  all  parties  to  participate. 

"""(2)  The  provision  In  subsection  (ci  of 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  which  states  that  such  subsection  shall 
not  apply  In  determining  applications  for 
Initial  licenses,  shall  not  be  applicable  here- 
after in  the  case  of  applications  for  Initial 
licenses  before  the  Federal  Communications 
CommLsslon. 

"  (d)  To  the  extent  that  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section  and  section  5(C) 
are  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  such  provisions 
of  this  section  and  section  5(C)  srall  be  held 
V  supersede  and  modify  the  provisions  of 
that  Act." 

"Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  409  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934   (which  relates  to 
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the  filing  of  exceptions  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  oral  argument) ,  &s  In  force  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
case  of  adjudication  (as  defined  In  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act)  designated  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  hearing  by  a  notice  of  hearing  issued 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"SBC.  6.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
designated  section  5(d) ." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSEN]  wishes  to  propose 
some  amendments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield  again? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  think  it  advisa- 
ble to  write  into  the  bill  a  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  type  referred  to  a  moment 
ago.  I  recognize  that  this  Commission, 
in  exercising  sound  discretion,  would 
never  make  a  delegation  to  an  irresi>on- 
sible  subordinate.  But  we  have  learned 
through  experience  that  it  is  better  to 
write  such  provisions  into  the  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

TTie  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
4,  in  line  16,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  closed  quotation  marks  and,  after 
line  16,  to  insert  the  following : 

(9)  In  any  case  in  which  the  functions 
delegated  by  the  Conunisslon  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  an  employee  board  or  individ- 
ual employee  consist  of  reviewing  the  actions 
of  any  other  employee  or  employees  of  the 
Commission  (including  examiners  appointed 
as  provided  In  section  11  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act),  the  Commission  shall 
delegate  such  functions  only  to  employees 
who  by  reason  of  their  training,  experience, 
competence,  and  character  are  especially 
qualified  to  perform  such  review  functions, 
and.  Insofar  as  practicable,  only  to  employees 
who  are  in  a  grade  classification  or  salary 
level  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  employee 
or  employees  whose  actions  are  to  be 
reviewed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  will  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives stated  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  thus  will  make 
such  a  provision  part  of  the  law ;  and,  as 
a  result,  any  delegation  of  authority  in 
adjudicatory  proceedings  or  hearings 
must  be  delegated  to  an  employee  or 
board  of  employees  whose  status  is  equal 
to  or  higher  than  that  of  a  hearing 
officer  or  individual  whose  action  is  being 
reviewed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a  question 
with  respect  to  applications  for  review. 
Would  the  denial  of  such  an  application 
for  review  be  considered  in  two  lights: 
First,  merely  that  the  Commission  did 
not  want  to  review  the  decision,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inconsequential  and 


unimpMjrtant ;  second,  whether  the  de- 
nial would  be  regarded  as  an  affirmance 
of  the  decision  of  the  case  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  reason  or 
purpose  for  denial  of  review  is  to  afford 
the  petitioner  who  requested  the  review 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  record  which 
he  can  use  in  going  to  court.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  it  would  make  little  differ- 
ence as  to  what  reason  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  Commission  when  it  de-« 
nied  the  review.  The  moment  the 
review  is  denied,  the  record  stands  as 
it  is,  the  litigant  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  court.  The  Commissioners 
would  be  held  strictly  responsible  for 
whatever  was-  done  on  the  record.  I 
do  not  think  we  need  have  any  fear  or 
apprehension  in  that  regard,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  done  nothing  which 
would  infringe  upon  due  process  with 
respect  to  a  litigant. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  and  following 
that  discussion,  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  understand  is  acceptable  to  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, immediately  preceding  the  period 
in  line  8,  page  8.  to  add  the  following: 
"Provided,  however,  That  such  authority 
shall  not  be  the  same  authority  which 
made  the  decision  to  which  the  excep- 
tion is  taken." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  is  vei-y  simple  and  has 
for  its  purpose  only  that,  when  there  has 
been  a  decision,  and  then  a  request  for  a 
review,  the  same  people,  the  same  em- 
ployees, the  same  group,  or  the  same 
Commissioners  who  had  passed  on  it  in 
the  original  instance  would  not  for  the 
second  time  pass  upon  the  review  appli- 
cation, because  a  litigant  would  actually 
be  in  the  same  court,  and  an  agsrrieved 
party  would  have  to  anticipate  that  there 
would  be  no  modification  of  the  decision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, en  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the 
matter  would  go  back  to  the  trial  judge. 
This  proposal  changes  that  proceeding 
I  think  it  i;;  a  reasonable  suggestion.  I 
am  willing  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference.  The  provision  merely 
means  that,  when  an  appeal  is  taken,  the 
matter  of  appeal  or  exception  will  not  be 
heard  by  the  same  person  who  heard  the 
case  originally.  In  other  words,  this 
amendment  places  the  litigant  at  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  having  the  same  person 
who  passed  on  the  matter  originally  pass 
on  the  matter  of  review.  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
submit  another  amendment,  which  we 
have  discussed  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  understand  this 
amendment  also  is  agreeable. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  8,  after  line  8,  to  insert: 

(c)  (1)  In  any  case  of  adjudication  (as  de- 
fined in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act) 
which  has  been  designated  for  a  hearing  by 
the  Commission,  no  person  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  presentation  or  preparation 
for  presentation  of  such  case  at  the  hearing 
or  upon  review  shall  (except  to  the  extent 
required  for  the  disposition  of  ex  parte  mat- 
ters as  authorized  by  law)  directly  or  indt- 
roctly  make  any  additional  presentation 
respecting  such  case  to  the  hearing  officer  or 
officers  or  to  any  authority  within  the  Com- 
mission to  whom,  in  such  case,  review  func- 
tions have  been  delegated  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  5(c)(1)  or  to  the 
Commission,  unless  upon  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  parties  to  participate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that,  as 
the  bill  is  now  drawn,  there  is  serious 
doubt  about  the  prohibition  of  ex  parte 
contacts  in  adjudicatory  proceedings  be- 
yond the  stage  of  review  as  it  applies  to 
the  Commission.  This  proposal  takes 
the  term  "upon  review"  out  of  line  11, 
page  9,  of  the  new  section  409 (c>  d)  and 
makes  the  provision  all-inclusive.  It 
prohibits  ex  parte  contacts  at  all  stages. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference.  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  lUi- 
nois  (Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
gro.s.sment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (8.  2034)  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongTef>s  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  5  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

.Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read   as  follows: 

•'(CI  111  When  necessary  to  the  prOper 
functioning  of  the  Commission  and  the 
prompt  and  orderly  conduct  of  its  business, 
the  Commission  may.  by  published  rule  or 
by  order,  delegate  any  of  Its  functions  to  a 
p.mel  «of  commissioners,  an  Individual  com- 
missioner, an  employee  board,  or  an  Indi- 
vidual employee,  including  functions  with 
respect  to  hearing,  determining,  ordering, 
certifying,  reporting,  or  otherwise  acting  as 
to  any  work,  business,  or  matter,  and  may  at 
any  time  amend,  modify,  or  rescind  any  such 
rule  or  order.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
sh.ill  authorize  the  Commission  to  provide 
lor  the  conduct,  by  any  person  or  persons 
other  than  persons  referred  to  In  clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  of  any  hearing  to 
which  such  section  7(a)   applies. 

"(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection  (c)  the 
term  'order,  decision,  report,  or  action'  does 
not  include  an  initial,  tentative,  or  recom- 
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mended  decision   to   which   exoeptlons  nuiy 
be  filed  u  prorlded  In  aactlon  409(b). 

(3)  Any  order,  decision,  report,  or  Action 
made  or  taken,  pursuant  to  any  such  delega- 
tion, unless  reviewed  ojb  provided  In  para- 
graph (4),  shall  hare  the  same  force  and 
effect,  and  shall  be  made,  evidenced.  utA  en- 
forced in  the  same  n.anner,  as  ordenB,  de- 
cisions, reports,  or  other  actions  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(4)  Any  person  a^:grleyed  by  any  such 
order,  decision,  report,  co-  action,  may  file 
an  application  for  ^e^lew  by  the  CommU- 
sion.  within  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
us  the  Commission  shall  prescribe.  The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  on  Its  own 
initiative  to  order  any  matters  delegated 
under  para^aph  ( 1 )  liefore  It  for  review  on 
such  conditions  as  It  shall  prescribe  and 
shall  make  such  orders  therein,  consistent 
with   law,   as  shall   be   appropriate. 

"(5)  In  passing  upon  applicatloiu  for  re- 
view, the  Conunisslon  may  grant.  In  whole 
or  m  part,  or  deny  sucli  appllcattons  without 
specifying  any  reasocs  therefor.  No  such 
application  for  review  ihall  rely  on  questions 
of  fact  or  law  upon  which  the  panel  of 
Commissioners,  lndl\ldual  Commissioner, 
employee  board,  or  ln<tlTiduBl  employee,  has 
been  afforded  no  opportunity  to  pass. 

'  i6)  If  the  Comml;5slon  grants  the  ap- 
plication for  review,  it  may  affirm,  modify, 
or  set  aside  the  orde-,  decision,  report,  or 
action,  or  it  may  ortier  a  rehearing  upon 
such  order,  decision,  report,  or  action  in 
accordance  with  section  405. 

■•(7)  The  filing  of  an  application  for  re- 
view under  this  subsection  shall  be  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  Judicial  review  of  any 
order,  decision,  rep>ort  or  action  made  or 
taken  pursuant  to  a  di  legation  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  The  time  within  which  a  peti- 
tion for  review  must  1>*  filed  In  a  proceeding 
to  which  section  402 1  a)  applies  or  within 
which  an  appeal  mvist  t)e  taken  under  sec- 
tion 402(bi.  shall  be  computed  from  the 
date  upon  which  pub.ic  notice  is  given  of 
orders  disposing  of  al'  applications  for  re- 
view filed  in  any  case. 

"18)  The  Secretary  :\nd  seal  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  the  iccretary  and  seal  of 
each  panel  of  the  Ctimmlsslon.  each  In- 
dividual Commiseionei,  and  each  employee 
board  or  individual  employee  exercising 
functions  delegated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(9)  In  any  case  In  which  the  functions 
delegated  by  the  Con:mlsslon  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  an  employee  board  or  In- 
dividual employee  consist  of  reviewing  the 
actions  of  any  other  employee  or  employees 
of  the  Commission  (including  examiners  ap- 
pointed as  provided  in  section  11  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act ) ,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  delegate  such  functions  only  to 
employees  who  by  rea;>on  of  their  training, 
experience,  competence,  and  character  are 
especially  qualified  to  perform  such  review 
functions,  and,  insofar  as  practicable,  only 
to  employees  who  are  in  a  grade  classifica- 
tion or  salary  level  eq  lal  to  or  higher  than 
the  employee  or  employees  whose  actions  are 
to  be  reviewed." 

Sec.  3.  Section  405  ol  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read   as   follows: 

"REHIARINGS 

"Sec.  405.  After  an  order,  decision,  report, 
or  action  has  been  m.ide  or  taken  in  any 
proceeding  by  the  Commission  or  by  any 
designated  authority  -.vlUiln  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  a  delegation  under  section 
5rci(l),  any  party  thereto,  or  any  other 
person  aggrieved  or  whose  interests  are  ad- 
versely affected  thereby,  may  petition  for 
rehearing  only  to  the  authority  making  or 
taking  the  order,  decision,  report,  or  action: 
nnd  It  shall  be  lawful  for  such  authority, 
whether  It  be  the  Commission  or  other  au- 
thority designated  under  section  5(0(1*- 
in  Its  discretion,  to  gr  uit  such  a  rehearing 


If  sufUclent  reaaooi  UMrefor  be  nuide  tc'  ap- 
pear. A  petition  tor  rebaarlng  must  be  filed 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  upon 
which  pTibllc  notlt»  is  gtTen  of  the  order, 
decision,  report,  or  action  complaine<l  of. 
No  such  application  shall  extnise  any  per- 
son from  complying  with  or  obeying  any 
order,  decision,  report,  or  action  of  the  Com- 
mission, or  operate  in  any  manner  to  stay 
or  postpone  the  enforcement  thereof,  with- 
out the  speclBl  order  of  the  Commission. 
The  filing  of  a  petition  for  rehearing  shall 
not  be  a  condition  precedent  to  Judlclsl  re- 
view of  any  such  order,  decision,  report,  or 
action,  except  where  the  party  seeking  such 
reAlew  (1)  was  not  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ings resulting  In  such  order,  decision,  re- 
port, or  action,  or  (2)  relies  on  questions  of 
fact  or  Law  upon  which  the  ComnaUsion. 
or  designated  authority  within  the  Conr.mis- 
slon,  has  been  afforded  no  opportunity  to 
pass.  The  Commission,  or  designated  au- 
thority within  the  Commission,  shall  fjnter 
an  order,  with  a  concise  statement  oi"  the 
reasons  therefor,  denying  a  petition  for  re- 
hearing or  granting  such  petition,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  ordering  such  further  pro- 
ceedings as  may  be  appropriate:  Prot'idcd, 
That  In  any  case  where  such  petitlor  re- 
lates to  an  Instrument  of  authorlz£.tlon 
granted  without  a  hearing,  the  Commission, 
or  designated  auUiority  within  the  C^om- 
nUssion,  shall  take  such  action  within  ninety 
daj-8  of  the  filing  of  such  petition.  Re- 
hearlngs  shall  be  governed  by  such  general 
rules  as  the  Commission  may  establish  ex- 
cept that  no  evidence  other  than  newly 
discovered  evidence,  evidence  which  ha<  be- 
come available  only  since  the  original  tak- 
ing of  evidence,  or  evidence  which  the 
Commission  or  designated  authority  within 
the  Commission  believes  should  have  been 
taken  In  the  original  proceeding  shall  be 
taken  on  any  rehearing.  The  time  within 
which  a  petition  for  review  must  be  filed 
in  a  proceeding  to  which  section  402(ai  ap- 
plies, or  within  which  an  appeal  must  be 
taken  under  section  402(b)  in  any  case, 
shall  be  computed  from  the  date  upon  which 
public  notice  is  given  of  orders  dUposliig  of 
all  petitions  for  rehearing  filed  with  the 
Commission  In  such  proceeding  or  case  but 
any  order,  dedflon,  report,  or  action  made 
or  taken  after  such  rehearing  reversing, 
changing,  or  modifying  the  original  t>rder 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  with 
respect   to  rehearing   as  an  original   order." 

Sec.  4.  Section  409  (a),  (b),  [c) .  and  (d) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(a)  In  every  case  of  adjudication  (ais  de- 
fined In  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act) 
which  has  been  designated  for  a  hetj-ing 
by  the  Commission,  the  person  or  persons 
conducting  the  hearing  shall  prepare  an<i  file 
an  initial,  tentative,  or  recommended  deci- 
sion, except  where  such  person  or  persons 
become  unavailable  to  the  Commission  or 
where  the  Commission  finds  upon  the  record 
that  due  and  timely  execution  of  its  func- 
tions Imperatively  and  unavoidably  require 
that  the  record  be  certified  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  initial  or  final  decision. 

"(b)  In  every  case  of  adjudication  (as 
defined  In  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act) 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  hearing,  any  party  to  the  procee<llng 
shall  be  permitted  to  fUe  exceptions  and 
memoranda  In  support  thw-eof  to  the  Initial, 
tentative,  or  recommended  decision,  which 
shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  CommlsslCHi  or 
by  the  authority  within  the  Commission,  if 
any.  to  whom  the  function  <rf  passing  upon 
the  exceptions  is  delegated  under  section  5 
(c)(1):  Provide,  hotcever.  That  such  au- 
thority shall  not  be  the  same  authority  wlilch 
made  the  decision  to  which  the  exceptlcn  is 
taken. 

"(c)(1)  In  any  case  of  adjudication  (as 
defined  in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act)   which  has  been  designated  for  a  hear- 


ing by  the  Commls6k>a,  no  person  who  has 
participated  In  the  praeentatlon  or  prepara- 
tion for  presentation  of  such  case  at  the 
hearing  or  upon  review  shall  (except  to  the 
extent  reqxilred  for  the  disposition  of  ex 
parte  matters  as  autlK>rl0ed  by  law)  directly 
or  Indirectly  make  any  additional  presen- 
tation respecting  such  case  to  the  hearing 
officM'  or  officers  or  to  any  authority  within 
the  Commission  to  whom.  In  such  case,  re- 
view functions  have  been  delegated  by  the 
Commission  under  section  5(c)  (11  or  to  the 
Commission,  unless  ujx^n  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  parties  to  participate. 

"(2)  The  provision  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  which  states  that  such  subsection  shall 
not  apply  In  determining  applications  for 
Initial  licenses,  shall  not  be  applicable  here- 
after in  the  case  of  applications  for  Initial 
licenses  before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section  and  section  6(c) 
are  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  such  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  section  5(c)  shall 
be  held  to  supersede  and  modify  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act." 

Sec  5.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  409  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (which  relates  to 
the  filing  of  exceptions  and  the  presentation 
of  oral  argument),  as  In  force  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  continue 
to  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  case  of 
adjudication  (as  defined  In  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act)  designated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  for  hear- 
ing by  a  notice  of  hearing  Issued  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec.  6.  Section  6(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  is  hereby 
designated  section  5(d). 


MARINE  SCIENCES  AND  RESEARCH 
ACT    OF    1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  399,  Sen- 
ate bill  901. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <  S.  901  • 
to  advance  the  marine  sciences,  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  10-year  program  of 
oceanographic  research  and  surveys,  to 
promote  commerce  and  na'vigation,  to 
secure  the  national  defense,  to  expand 
ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
sources, to  authorize  the  construction  of 
research  and  survey  ships  and  labora- 
tory facilities,  to  expedite  oceano- 
graphic  instrumentation,  to  assure  sys- 
tematic studies  of  effects  of  radioactive 
materials  in  marine  enviroiunents,  to 
enhance  the  public  health  and  general 
welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  amendments. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— EQUIPMENT 
MAINTENANCE  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
RURAL    CARRIERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 
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and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  594,  and  that 
the  clerk  call  bills  on  the  calendar,  in 
sequence,  starting  with  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  by  title  Calendar 
No.  594  (S.  189). 

The  LEGiSLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  189) 
to  increase  the  equipment  maintenance 
allowance  for  rural  carriers. 


MARDIROS  BUDAK  AND  ARMENUHI 
MARYAM  BUDAK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  594,  S.  189,  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
Calendar  No.  595,  S.  427. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  <S.  427)  for  the  relief  of 
Mardiros  Budak  and  Armcnuhi  Maryam 
Budak  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.'^sed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprenentativen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrem  aisembled,  That,  tor  th« 
purpotef  of  the  Immlgriilton  and  NallonHllty 
Act,  M«rdlro«  Buditic  nnd  Armenuhl  MHrynm  ' 
Budnk  thnll  be  held  nnd  conatrued  tu  hove 
been  lawfully  udmilled  tu  lh«  United  aiittei 
for  pvrmAnent  rc»ldonc«  im  of  the  diite  of  the 
ennctment  uf  thi«  Act,  upun  payment  of  the 
required  vuu  fee*  Upon  the  Kranilng  o( 
permanent  realdcnre  to  euch  uUeni  oe  pro- 
vided for  In  thin  Art,  the  Hecrctary  of  Htate 
•hall  Inatruct  the  proper  qiiou-conirol  of- 
ficer to  deduct  the  required  numbere  from 
the  appropriate  quota  or  quotae  for  the  flrit 
year  that  auch  quota  or  quotaa  are  available. 


MRS.  CHOW  CHUI  HA 

The  bill  (S.  1934)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chow  Chui  Ha  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  pxirposes  of  the  Act  of  September  22, 
1959  (Public  Law  86-363),  Mrs.  Chow  Chui 
Ha  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview 
of  section  4  of  that  Act. 


HABIB  MATTAR  NOCOL 

The  bill  (H.R.  2616)  for  the  relief  of 
Habib  Mattar  Nocol  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DR.  LOUIS  KAREL  DUPRE 

The  bill  (H.R.  6514)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Louis  Karel  Dupre  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ALICJA  ZAKREZEWSKA 
GAWKOWSKI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1179),  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "natural",  to  strike  out  "parents" 


and  insert  "father  and  the  stepmother", 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immlg-ration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child,  .\licja  Zakrezewska  Gawkowski, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Gawkowski.  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  father  and  the 
stepmother  of  the  said  Alicja  Zakrerew.ska 
Gawkowski  sliall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  vinder  the  Iinmigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  vas  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


W.  B.J.MARTIN 


The  Sena:e  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1335)  for  the  relief  of  W.  B.  J. 
Martin,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clau.sc  and  Insert:  "That  .sub- 
section lb)  of  section  201  of  the  Act  of 
January  27,  1948,  as  amended  '62  Stat. 
6;  66  Stat.  ;!76;  70  Stat.  241 ».  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  the  case  nf  W  H  J 
Martin." 

Tlic  amfiidmeiit  wa«  aKrred  to. 

Tlic  bill  v,a«  ordered  to  b<'  niKroHM-d 
for  a  third  reading,  wum  read  tht*  third 
time,  and  pnHKed. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARIES IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE 

The  bill  iS.2073i  to  authorize  two 
additional  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordf'red  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thfre 
shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  In  addition  t<i  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  now  provided  for  by 
law,  two  additional  Assl.stant  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  1  of  1953  (67  Stat.  631 )  shall 
be  applicable  to  such  additional  Assistant 
Secretaries  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are 
applicable  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries  au- 
thorized by  that  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  office  of  Special  AssLstant  to 
the  Secretary  (Health  and  Medical  Affairs), 
created  by  section  3  of  the  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  1  of  1953  (67  Stat.  631).  is 
hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  may  authorize  the 
person  who  immediately  prior  to  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect  occtipies  the  office  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Health. 
and  Medical  Affairs)  to  act  as  one  of  the 
additional  Assistant  Secretaries  authorized 
by  section  1  of  this  Act,  until  that  office  is 
filled  by  appointment  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  such  section,  but  not  for  a  period 
of  more  than  sixty  days.  While  so  acting, 
such   person  shall   receive  compensation  at 


the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law 
for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  executive  depart- 
ments. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR 

The  bill  <S.  1815  >  to  provide  for  one 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represp7itatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  April  17,  1946  (60  Stat 
O:  I ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '•three"  and 
liisrrtliig  in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

Sec  2.  Section  10e(a)(16)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  738)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(3)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "  ( 4 )  ". 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYMENT 

Tlie  resolution  (S.  Res  175)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  a 
rei)oit  on  Federal  civilian  employment 
by  county  was  con.sldered  and  agreed  to, 

a.H  foUow.s: 

Hmolird,  'n»nl  lliere  be  printed  for  the  tiae 
lit  iho  Joint  Coiniiiltlee  on  Jteduciton  at 
NoMi-cwiillitl  Kedcriil  Expcndlturee  three 
tliouk.ind  luldlllonitl  iM/piea  of  n  report  on 
K«Klfriil  civiliitn  empl</yment  by  county,  pre- 
pared by  thill  committee  during  the  lurrtia 
aeitAl'iU  of  I'onKreaa 

f 

PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OP  AN  ARTICLE  ENTITLED  "KHRU- 
SHCHEV AND  THE  BALANCE  OF 
WORLD  POWER" 

The  resolution  *S.  Res.  179)  to  print 
a.s  a  Senate  document  an  article  entitled 
•Khru.shchev  and  the  Balance  of  World 
Power."  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 

as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  the  article  entitled  "Khru- 
shchev and  the  Balance  of  World  Power,"  by 
Doctor  Joseph  G.  Whelan.  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
as  taken  from  "The  Review  of  Politics  "  April 
1961. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  180)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  $15,000. 
In  addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  approved  Au- 
gust 2,  1946. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

The  resolution  (Sr  Res.  181)  providing 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 


1961 

Labor  and  Public  Welf ; 
and  agreed  to,  as  folk 

Resolved,  That  the  C 
and  Public  Welfare  here 
expend  from  the  contlng' 
ate.  during  the  Eight; 
$15,000  in  addition  to  t. 
the  .same  purpose,  specif! 
of  the  Legislative  Recr 
proved    August    2,    1946 
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ire  was  considered 
ws : 

Dmmlttee  on  Labor 
by  is  authorized  to 
■nl  fund  of  the  Sen- 
-seventh  Congress, 
le  amount,  and  for 
Pd  In  section  134(a) 
ganization    Act    np- 


ELIA  F.  GARCIA 


Tiie  resolution  "S.  I 
Kratuily  to  Eiia  F.  G 
ercd  and  agreed  to,  ; 

Resolved.  That  the  .Sec 
hereby  Is  authorized  ai 
from  the  contingent  fui 
Ella  F.  Garcia,  widow  o: 
employee  of  the  Senate 
death,  a  sum  equ  il  to  5 
tion  at  the  rate  he  was 
the  time  of  his  death  s 
f.ldered  inclusive  of  fu 
all  other  allowances 


les.  184 »  to  pay  a 
arcia  was  con.sid- 
..s  follows: 

retary  of  the  Senate 

id   directed    to   pay. 

.d  of  the  Senate,  to 

Jose  F    Garcia,  an 

at   the   time   of  his 

months'  compensa- 

recelvlng  by  law  at 

aid  sum  to  be  con- 

neral    expenses    and 


NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sldir  tlir 
bill  <S.  10571  to  prov  de  for  a  National 
Portrait  Gallery  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Smithsonian  In.siiiutK  n  which  had  been 
leported  from  the  c:ommlllee  on  Rules 
and  Admlnutratlon  \'llh  amendmrntx, 
on  page  2,  line  4,  aft  r  the  wfjid  "poi - 
traitui'o",  U)  stiike  out  includes  por- 
traits and  reproducti  Jiih  thereof  made 
by  any  means  or  prtcess,  whether  in- 
venU'd  or  developed  heretofore  or  herc- 
aft4M"  and  insert  "fo  •  pun>oh#*H  of  this 
Act  shall  mean  painted  or  sculptured 
likenesses";  in  line  16,  after  the  word 
"exhibition",  to  inseri  and  study";  In 
line  19,  after  the  word  "United",  to 
strike  out  "States,"  and  insert  "States 
and  of  the  artists  who  created  such  por- 
traiture and  statuar>.";  after  line  20, 
to  strike  out: 

(c)  The  Gallery  may  also  function  as  a 
center  for  scholarly  bio^Taphlcal  study  and 
research,  and  for  such  purpose  may  acquire 
and  maintain  a  collection  of  historical  docu- 
ments, pictures.  and  other  reference 
materials. 

And,  on  page  4.  line  2,  after  the  word 
'statuary",  to  strike  out  "documents,"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a!<<iembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  thr  "National  Portrait 
Gallery  Act".        ^^ 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpose',  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Board'  means  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smltlisonlan  Institution. 

(b)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  Commission  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act. 

(c)  The  term  "Gallery"  means  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  established  by  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  term  "gift"  ;ncludes  a  gift,  be- 
quest, or  devi.se.  whether  outright  or  In  trust, 
and  any  legal  instrument  by  which  the  gift 
is  effected. 

(e)  The  term  "portraiture"  for  purposes 
of  this  Act  shall  mean  painted  or  sculptured 
likenesses. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Tliere  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  bureau  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. The  functions  of  such  btireau  shall  be 
those  authorized  by  this  Act.  The  use  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Gallery  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  btulding  transferred  to  the 


Smithsonian  Institution  pursuant  to  'he 
Act  of  March  28,  1958  (72  Stat.  68),  Is  here- 
by authorized. 

(b)  The  Gallery  shall  function  as  a  free 
public  museum  for  the  exhibition  and  study 
of  portraiture  and  statuary  depicting  nrien 
and  women  who  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  history,  development,  end 
culture  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  artists  who  created  such  psr- 
tralture  and  statuary. 

Sec.  4  There  Is  hereby  created  the  Na- 
tional P  )rtrait  Gallery  Commission,  llie 
number,  manner  of  appointment  and  ten  ire 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
such  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe  The  Board  may  delegate  to  :he 
Commis-slon  any  function  of  the  Gallery  or 
any  function  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
the  Gallery.  Tlie  Board  may  m.ake  ri  les 
and  regxilations  for  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Commission  and  the  operation 
of  the  Gallery,  and  to  the  extent  and  under 
such  limitations  as  the  Board  deems  ad"ls- 
able,  the  Board  may  delegate  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  make  such  rules  and  rei;u- 
larlons. 

Sec.  5  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept lor  the  .Smithsonian  Institution  g.fts 
(jf  any  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gal- 
Utv 

ibi  Legal  title  to  all  property  (except 
property  of  the  United  Stated)  held  for  the 
u»e  or  benefit  of  the  Gallery  shnll  be  vested 
In  the  Hmithnonlan  InRtltullon  Subject  to 
any  limltatlomi  oihcrwlw  exprcMly  provided 
by  law,  nnd,  In  thr  cum  ot  any  Rift,  subject 
to  any  appllmble  reKtrlciloni*  under  he 
t«<rm«  of  kuch  Klft,  the  Bonrd  In  uuthorl!«d 
to  »ell,  enrhnnice,  or  otherwise  dl«po*e  of  nny 
pr(;{)*rty  at  wh(it4k<ever  noture  held  by  It 
and  U)  invent  m,  reinvent  in,  or  purchane  i  ny 
proi>er'.y  nt  whntiujever  nature  for  the  be  le- 
llt  of   the  National  Portrait  Gallery 

Hix-  fl  For  the  purp<»e  of  chrrylng  out 
any  function  authorized  by  necilon  3  of  thl« 
Act    the  Board  may- 

(1)  purchase,  accept  borrow,  or  othfr- 
wlse  acquire  portraiture,  statuary,  and  other 
Items  for  preservation,  exhibition,  or  stujy. 
The  Board  may  acquire  any  such  Item  on  the 
basis  of  Its  general  historical  Interest,  Its 
artistic  merit,  or  the  historical  significance 
of  the  Individual  to  which  it  relates,  or  any 
combination  of  any  puch  factors.  The  Boi.rd 
may  acquire  period  furniture  and  other  iteais 
to  enhance  Its  displays  of  portraiture  and 
statuary 

(2)  preserve  or  restore  any  item  acquit ed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(3)  display,  loan,  store,  or  otherwise  hold 
any  such  item. 

(4)  stll,  exchange,  donate,  return,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  item. 

Sec.  7  (a)  The  Board  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  and  duties  of  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Gallery,  and  his  appointment  and 
salary  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  civil-service 
laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  The  Board  may  employ  stch 
other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  efficient  administration,  ope-a- 
tlon,  and  maintenance  of  the  Gallery. 

(b)  The  Board  may  delegate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  well 
as  to  the  Commission,  any  of  its  functions 
pursuant  to  subsection   (a)    of  this  sectlDn. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  stuns  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosied 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tiiiie. 
and  passed. 


EQUIPMENT  MAINTENANCE  ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR  RURAL  CARRIERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Madam  Preside  it. 
I  move  at  this  point  that  the  Senate  le- 


turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  594,  Senate  bill  189 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.-mive  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
189'  to  increase  the  equipment  mainte- 
nance allowance  for  rural  carriers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Srnate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reporti^d  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1.  after 
the  enacting  clause,  to  strike  out: 

That  section  609(a)  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955  i39  U.S.C. 
1009  I    Is  [amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'.Sec  609.  la)  In  addition  to  the  compen- 
sation provided  In  the  Rural  Carrier  Sched- 
ule, each  rur.'il  carrier  shall  be  paid  for 
ecuupment  maintenance  a  sum  equal  to  1 1 ) 
12  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  or  major 
fraction  of  a  mile  scheduled  or  (2)  $5  per 
day.  whichever  Is  greater.  In  addition  to 
the  allowance  provided  by  the  preceding 
sentence  the  Postmaster  General  shall  pay 
Mich  amount  as  he  determines  to  be  fair  and 
rrapoii.ible.  not  In  excess  of  $2  K  per  day.  to 
rural  cirrlcrs  entitled  to  additional  com- 
peiir.it ion  under  section  302(c)  of  thin  Act 
f  -r  «rrvlclng  heavily  patronized  routed  Pay- 
nirnt  for  n\uh  efjulpment  maintenance  nhall 
\y  nuKlf  (it  \hf  name  perKxlJi  and  In  the  name 
nmnniT  i".  i>;\ymfuu  of  regular  compenna- 
tlon  " 

And   m  lieu  thereof,  to  iruert: 

I'hat  the  flrnt  kentence  of  Motion  3543ifi 
of  title  :)0  of  the  Unlt«<l  Hutes  Code  u 
amended  to  rend  a*  follows:  "In  addition  t<^) 
the  tompenhailon  provided  In  the  Rural  Car- 
rlfr  Schedule,  each  rural  carrier  shall  be 
paid  for  equipment  maintenance  a  sum 
equal  to — 

"(li  12  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  or 
major  fraction  of  a  mile  scheduled,  or 

•  (2i   $4.20  per  day.  whichever  Is  greater" 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Dc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  3543(f)  of  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "In  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion provided  in  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule. 
each  rural  carrier  shall  be  paid  for  equip- 
ment maintenance  a   stma  equal   to — 

"(1)  12  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  or 
major  fraction  of  a  mile  scheduled,  or 

"(2)    $4.20  per  day.  whichever  is  greater." 

Sec.  2  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
more  than  thirty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the"fhird 
time,  and  passed. 


PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
STUDY  ENTITLED  "PROPOSED 
FEDERAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATION" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  609,  Senate 
Resolution  183. 


I 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  183)  to  print  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment a  study  entitled  "ProRpsed  Federal 
Aid  for  Education." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  as 
I  discuss  the  resolution,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Dirkskn],  for  I  have  a  report  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATER]  joining  me  in  the 
request  I  am  about  to  make. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  his  courtesy  in  in- 
troducing on  my  behalf  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 183,  on  July  25.  1961. 

His  helpfulness  in  performing  this 
service  permitted  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  consider 
the  matter  without  loss  cf  time,  and  to 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
mxD],  therefore,  I  also  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  great  help  he  gave  in 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  Senate 
with  dispatch. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  further, 
Madam  President,  that  without  the 
courteous  and  gracious  cooperation  ex- 
tended by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  we  would  not  be  able  at 
this  time  to  consider  the  resolution  be- 
fore us.  I  wish  therefore  to  extend  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
waters]  my  appreciation  for  his  typically 
generous  accommodation  in  this  matter. 
I  feel  that  it  is  only  proper,  therefore, 
that  his  name  be  included  on  the  front 
cover  of  the  document  when  it  is  printed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  am 
informed  that  within  the  $1,200  limita- 
tion governing  the  printing  of  Senate 
documents  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  printing  run  of  10.000  copies,  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  amended  by  striking 
"nine  thousand"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ten  thousand." 

I  talked  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
iMr.  Goldw.\ter1  about  this  earlier  this 
afternoon,  and  he  said,  "Of  course, 
10,000  copies  will  not  be  enough."  That 
Is  all  we  can  get  under  the  rule,  but  later 
we  intend  to  submit  a  resolution  to  pro- 
vide, by  way  of  a  concurrent  resolution, 
for  the  printing  of  an  additional  number 
of  copies.  We  are  sure  there  will  be 
great  demand  from  Members  of  Congress 
for  this  document,  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  for  it  will  be  very  use- 
ful to  them.    We  can  get  10,000  copies. 


instead  of  9,000.  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none: 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
do  not  object.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguisiied  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  he  has  been  always  extraordi- 
narily courteous  in  giving  the  minority 
an  opportunity  to  provide  witnesses,  who 
are  courteously  heard.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oitgon  has  been 
very  diligent  in  his  conduct  of  hearings. 
His  desire  always  has  been  to  round  out 
the  hearings  so  that  every  point  of  view 
is  properly  expressed.  Certainly,  the 
minority  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  his  courtesy  and  for 
his  constant  consideration  of  minority 
views  and  of  minority  rights. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  in  ex- 
pressing both  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  know  it  means  a  great 
deal  to  me  to  have  him  be  so  generous 
in  his  comments.  What  we  did  in  the 
committee  was  not  done  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  by  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  working  together  for  a  com- 
mon cause.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
before  a  vote  is  taken,  I  wish  to  say  I 
assume  this  will  be  known  as  the  Morse- 
Goldwater  report  on  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  what  it  will  be. 
Mr.     ELLENDER.     That    is    quite     a 
combination. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  an  unbeatable 
combination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  183  >,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  together  with  lllustration.s, 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Proposed  Fed- 
eral Aid  for  Education",  prepared  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  that  there  shall  be  printed 
ten  thousand  additional  copies  of  such  Sen- 
ate document,  which  shall  bo  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  if 
I  may  add  a  note  of  levity  to  what  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Montana  has 
said,  yesterday  the  Senate  was  slightly 
convulsed  when  one  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  rose  to  announce  that  if  he 
were  present  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  May  I  say, 
in  that  genteel  manner,  if  I  were  present 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  voting— which 
I  am — I  would  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  recall  a  certain  distinGrui.shed  Senator 
from  Illinois  yesterday  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


and  Forestry  if  he  would  please  hold  a 
date  at  some  later  time,  so  that  the 
question  of  dates  could  be  considered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  OR^ 
DER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President. 
this  is  probably  a  most  appropriate  time 
to  ask  the  distiiaguished  majority  leader 
what  will  be  the  business  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  al.so  tomorrow — 
and  also,  with  some  trepidation,  whether 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  session  on  Satur- 
day of  this  week.  If  there  is,  that  will 
be  a  very  distinct  departure  from  a 
beautiful  precedent  we  have  followed  all 
through  this  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  While  I  approach  the  po.ssi- 
bility  with  rare  misgivings,  I  know  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  al- 
ways been  imcommonly  kind  in  giving 
Members  of  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  catch  up  with  their  homework  on 
weekends.  We  sliall  not  rebel  too  in- 
candesccntly  if  that  eventuality  is  before 
us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  am  glad  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
of  many  years  has  raised  the  question  of 
the  business»of  the  Senate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

The  bill  on  marine  sciences,  so-called, 
is  the  unfinished  business.  I  hope  we 
can  finish  consideration  of  that  bill  to- 
nitrht.  without  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  al- 
though I  am  dubious  of  achieving  that 
objective.  If  not,  we  shall  continue  con- 
sideration of  it  tomorrow. 

We  shall  consider  the  two  defense 
measures  which  were  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  today,  and 
very  likely  we  shall  consider  the  resolu- 
tion on  China  which  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
tinanimously. 

Then  it  is  anticipated,  time  permitting, 
that  we  shall  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

On  Saturday  it  Is  anticipated  that  we 
shall  meet  to  consider  two  appropriation 
bills,  the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill  and  the  Labor-Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  appropriation  bill.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  under  the  rule  ap- 
propriation bills  have  to  lie  over  for  3 
days.  We  are  unable  to  bring  them  up 
ahead  of  time  if  a  Senator  or  Senators 
object.  If  that  is  done  the  bills  must 
wait  3  days.  Senators  have  every  right 
to  object,  because  it  does  take  a  httle 
time  to  read  the  bills,  and  some  Senators 
like  to  go  into  them  minutely,  and  for 
that  they  should  be  given  a  great  deal 
of  credit. 

Madam  President,  at  this  time  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  deliberations  tonight  it 
stand  in  adjournment  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


M.ARINE  SCIENCES  AND  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1961 
The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  901)  to  advance  the 
marine  sciences,  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive 10-year  program  of  oceano- 
graphic     research     and     surveys,     to 
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promote  commerce  and  navigation,   to 
secure  the  national  defense,  to  expand 
ocean,    coastal,    and    Great    Lakes    re- 
sources, to  authorize  the  construction  of 
research  and  siu-vey  ships  and  laboratory 
facilities,  to  expedite  oceanographic  in- 
strumentation,    to     a.ssure     systematic 
.studies  of  effects  of  radioactive  mate- 
1  ials  in  marine  environments,  to  enhance 
the  public  health  and  general  welfare, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  amendments,  on  page  3.  line 
17,  after  the  word  "facilities",  to  insert 
'for  marine  and  Great   Lakes  research 
and  oceanographic  surveys  and":  on  page 
5.  line  1,  after  the  word  "fisheries',  to 
insert  "chemical,":  in  line  12.  after  the 
word  "which",  to  insert  "shall  be  com- 
PKJsed  of  scientists  and ':  in  line  15.  after 
the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "oceano- 
graphic" and  insert  "marine":  in  line  16. 
after  the  word  "with"    to  insert  "col- 
leges,"; on  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  20,  to  strike  out  "universities  and" 
and    insert   "universities,",   and    in   the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "institutiorus", 
to  insert  "and  organizations  ":  on  page  8, 
line  10.  after  the  word    institutions '.  to 
insert  "agencies,  or  industry":   on   pa^e 
9.  line  6.  after  the  woid     of",  to  .stnkc 
out  "$8,250,000"  and  insert  ■$16,750.000': 
on  page  10,  line  14.  after  the  word  "fel- 
lowships", to  insert   "training  grants.": 
m  line  15.  after  the  word     research",  to 
strike  out  "apprenticeships"  and  insert 
assistantships ":  on  page  11.  line  6.  after 
"la'".  «to   strike   out    "Make    giants   of 
funds"   and    insert    "Piovide   funds,    by 
!.;rants,  including  but  not  limited  to  lonp- 
range  grants,  contracts,  or  otherwi.se.": 
in  line  10,  after  the  word  "basic",  to  strike 
out  "and"  and  insert     or";   in  line   11. 
after  the  word  "applied",  to  strike  out 
research    program.s '   and    insert    "re- 
search": in  line  12.  after  the  word  "fa- 
cilities", to  insert     the  design,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  specialized,  new. 
and  improved  research  biological  sui-vey. 
and   communications    instruments   and 
devices,   employment   of   scientists   and 
personnel.":  in  line  24.  after  the  word 
laboratories',    to    insert    "and    provide 
related  instruments  and  equipment":  in 
line  25.  after  the  word     the",  to  insert 
basic   and   applied   research   programs 
authorized  in  subsection  'a>  of  this  sec- 
tion:": on  page  12.  line  7.  after  the  word 
"States",  to  insert   "and   with   qualified 
laboratories   and   institutions,":    in   line 
12,  after  the  word  "States ".  to  insert    and 
with   institutions  and  laboratories,":   at 
the  beginning  of  line  22.  to  insert  "Such 
studies  may  be  carried  out  through  con- 
tracts with  institutions,  agencies,  or  or- 
ganizations   comjjetent    to    make    such 
studies,  or  by  grants  to  such  institutions. 
agencies,  or  organizations.":  on  page  13. 
line  24,  after  the  word  "mapping",  to  in- 
sert "Such  examinations,  investigations, 
research,  surveys,  and  mapping  may  be 
carried  out  through  contracts  with  in- 
stitutions,    agencies,     or    organizations 
competent   to   conduct   such   investiga- 
tions, research,  surveys,  or  mapping,  or 
by  grants  to  such  institutions,  agencies, 
or  organizations. ':  on  page  15.  after  line 
23.  to  insert: 

(a)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
contracts  and  grants  authorized  and  directed 
in  section   5(a)    ot   this   Act. 


On  page  16,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
1,  to  strike  out  "<a)"  and  insert  "(b)", 
and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"for",  to  strike  out  "construction  of"  and 
insert  "constructing  and  equipping";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  9,  to  strike  out 
"  <  b  I  "  and  insert  "  <  c )  " ;  at  the  beginning 
of  line  19,  to  strike  out  "(c)"  and  in- 
.sert  "'di  ':  on  page  17,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "buoys",  to  insert  "or  other  sur- 
face or  subsurface  facilities";  in  line  2, 
after  the  word  "recording",  to  insert 
"and  transmitting";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  7,  to  strike  out  "idi "  and  insert 
"'ei";  in  line  9.  after  the  word  "subsec- 
tion", to  strike  out  "ici"  and  insert 
"id»":  at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to 
strike  out  "'ei"  and  insert  "<fi";  on 
page  18.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to 
strike  out  "ifi"  and  insert  "(g'";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  12.  to  strike  out  "<gt" 
and  insert  "(h)":  on  page  19,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  6.  to  strike  out  "<h) "  and 
insert  "tii":  at  the  beginning  of  line  9, 
to  strike  out  "di"  and  insert  "'j>";  on 
page  21.  line  9,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "June"  and  insert  "January"; 
on  page  24.  line  22.  after  the  word  "dis- 
placement", to  strike  out  "two"  and  in- 
.sert  "four":  on  page  29,  after  line  5.  to 
insert: 

(et  Reseiirch  contracted  for,  sponsored, 
cr.sponsored.  or  authorized  under  authority 
of  This  section  of  this  Act.  shall  be  provided 
f^r  in  such  a  manner  that  all  information. 
\ise.s.  product*,  processes,  patents,  and  other 
developments  resulting  from  such  research 
developed  by  Government  expenditure  shall 
be.  subject  to  the  national  and  public  health 
interest  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
available  to  the  general  public:  Provided. 
Iwicever.  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  back- 
gnnuid  patent  relating  thereto  to  such  rights 
a.=;  he  may  have  thereunder. 

On  page  30.  after  line  19.  to  strike  out : 

id  I  Research  contracted  for.  sponsored. 
cospon.sorcd,  or  authorized  under  authority 
of  section  9  of  this  Act,  shall  be  provided  for 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  Information,  uses. 
producU!.  processes,  patents,  and  other  de- 
velopments resulting  from  such  research  de- 
veloped by  Government  expenditure  shall 
be.  subject  to  the  national  and  public  health 
interest  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
available  to  the  general  public:  Pronded. 
lioueiCT.  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  back- 
ground patent  relating  thereto  to  such 
rights  as  he  may  have  thereunder 

On  page  32,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"agencies",  to  strike  out  "institutions  or" 
and  insert  "institutions,";  in  line  5. 
after  the  word  "laboratories '.  to  insert 
"or  public  or  private  organizations";  on 
page  33.  at  the  t>eginning  of  Une  24,  to 
strike  out  "$1,400,000"  and  insert 
"$2,800,000";  on  page  34,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "sediments",  to  strike  out  the 
colon  and  "Provided,  however.  That  ex- 
penditures by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  this  purpose  not  exceed 
$484,000  in  the  first  year  of  the  program 
or  $299,000  in  subsequent  years  of  this 
ten  year  period;";  in  line  9,  after  the 
word  "Lakes",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and 
"Prortded,  however.  That  expenditures 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
this  purpose  not  exceed  $968,000  per 
annum;";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"organisms",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and 


•■Provided,  however.  That  expenditures 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
this   purpose    not   exceed   $100,000    per 
annum";   on  page  35,  line  2,  after  the 
word  "research",  to  insert  "including  but 
not  limited  to  its  relationships  to  the  at>^ 
mosphere  and  physical  boundaries,  ma- 
rine biology,  education,  and  training  in 
the  marine  sciences,":  at  the  beginning 
of  line  6,  to  strike  out  "general";  in  line 
11.  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike  out 
contract"  and  insert  "contract,  grant.": 
in  line  13,  after  the  word  "la^ratories", 
to  stiike  out  "or",  and  in  the 'same  line, 
after  the  word  "institutions",  to  insert 
"or  public  or  private  organizations":  on 
page  37,  line  21,  aft^r  the  word  "for", 
to  strike  out  "recording"  and  insert  "re- 
cording, processing.":   on  page   39.  line 
14.  after  the  word  "amended",  to  strike 
out  "to  read  as  follows:   "The"  and  in- 
sert "by  adding  to  the  section  the  fol- 
lowing:  "Provided.  That  the":  on  page 
40.  line  11.  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike 
out  "nine"  and  insert  "ten  ships  for  basic 
research  of":  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"displacement",  to  strike  out  "research 
ships":  at  the  beginning  of  line  14.  to 
strike  out  "four"  and  insert  "two  ships 
for  basic  research  of":  in  line  15.  after 
the  word  "displacement",  to  strike  out 
"research  ships",  and  in  the  same  line 
after  the  word  "one",  to  strike  out  "re- 
.seaich"":  in  line  16,  after  the  word  "ship", 
to  in.sert  "for  basic  research":  in  line  17, 
after  the  word  "displacement",  to  insert 
"six   ships  for  acoustics  or  applied  re- 
search of  one  thousand  two  hundred  to 
one  thousand  five  hundred  tons  displace- 
ment;": in  line  19,  after  the  amendment 
just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "three" 
and  insert  "four",  and  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "two 
thousand  to  three   thousand   tons  dis- 
placement:   five    survey    ships    of    one 
thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand 
five  hundred  tons  displacement;  two  sur- 
vey ships  of  approximately  five  hundred 
tons    displacement"    and    insert    "one 
thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand 
five  hundred  tons  displacement,  and  four 
survey  ships  of  two  thousand  or  more 
toils  displacement";  on  page  41.  line  1, 
after    the    word    "new",    to    strike    out 
"ibasio";  in  line  6.  after  the  word  "dis- 
placement", to  insert  "basic";  in  Une  9, 
after  the  word  "or",  to  insert  "for",  and 
in   the  same  line,  after  "$700,000",   to 
strike  out  "per  annvmi,  and  that  of  new 
five    hundred     ton    ships    not    exceed 
$250,000";   at  the  beginning  of  line  21. 
to  insert  "unden»ater  facilities":  in  line 
22.  after  the  word  "research",  to  strike 
out  "and  exploration";  on  page  46,  line 
24.  after  the  word  "operate",  to  insert 
"or  otherwise  utilize";  on  page  47.  line 
14.  after  the  word   "organizations",  to 
strike  out  "or",  and  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "institutions",  to  insert 
"or  industrial  organizations":   on  page 
48.  line  8,  after  the  word  "words",  to  in- 
sert "and  to  conduct";  on  page  49.  line 
21,  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out 
"Act"  and  insert  "Act,  to  carry  out":  on 
page  55.  after  Une  20,  to  strike  out: 

(C)  AU  agreements  for  grants  executed 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  in  excess  of  $50,000  shall  contain  a 
provision  that  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives shall  have  the  right  to  examine 
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any  directly  pertinent  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  grantee  relating 
to  the  purpose  of  the  grant  for  a  period  of 
three  years  after  the  last  payment  to  the 
grantee  under  the  grant. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  his  duly  authorized  representatives 
shall,  until  the  expiration  of  three  years 
after  the  last  payment  to  such  grantee  or 
contractor,  have  access  to  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  any  grantee,  contractor,  or  sub- 
contractor engaged  in  the  performance  of 
any  grant,  contract,  or  subcontract  executed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  a  provision  to  that 
effect  shall  be  included  in  each  such  grant 
agreement,  contract,  and  related  subcon- 
tracts. 

On  page  56,  at  the  beginning  of  line 

22,  to  insert  "or  modernized",  and  in  line 

23,  after  the  word  "consti-ucted",  to  in- 
sert "or  modernized'";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc., 

SHORT    TrrLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Marine  Sciences  and  Research  Act  of  1961". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
systematic,  scientific  studies  and  surveys  of 
the  oceans  and  ocean  floor,  the  collection, 
preparation,  and  dissemination  of  compre- 
hensive data  regarding  the  physics,  biology, 
chemistry,  and  geology  of  the  sea,  and  the 
education  and  training  of  oceanographlc 
scientists  through  a  sustained  and  effective 
program  is  vital  to  defense  against  attack 
from  the  oceans  and  to  operation  of  our  own 
surface  and  subsurface  naval  forces  with 
maximum  efficiency,  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
our  commercial  fisheries  and  the  increased 
utilization  of  these  and  other  ocean  re- 
sources, to  the  expansion  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  to  the  development  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  waters  which  cover  71  per  centum  of  the 
earth's  surface,  life  and  forces  within  these 
waters,  and  the  interchange  of  energy  and 
matter  between  the  sea  and  atmosphere. 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  sound 
national  policy  requires  that  the  United 
States  not  be  excelled  in  the  fields  of 
oceanographlc  research,  basic,  military,  or 
applied,  by  any  nation  which  may  presently 
or  In  the  future  threaten  our  general  wel- 
fare, maritime  commerce,  security,  access  to 
and  utilization  of  ocean  fisheries,  or  con- 
tamination of  adjacent  seas  by  dimnping 
therein  radioactive  wastes  or  other  harmful 
agents. 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  to  meet 
the  objectives  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  of  this  Act  there  must  be  a  co- 
ordinated, long-range  program  of  oceano- 
graphlc research  and  marine  surveys  similar 
or  IdenticiTl  to  that  recommended  as  a  mini- 
mal program  by  the  Committee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  National  Research  Council.  The  pro- 
gram should  include  but  not  be  limited  to 
the— 

(1)  construction  of  modern,  oceangoing 
ships  for  scientific  research,  surveys,  fisheries 
exploration,  and  marine  resources  conserva- 
tion and  development; 

(2)  modernization  of  existing  and  con- 
struction of  new  Government  and  civilian 
laboratory  and  shore  facilities  for  marine  and 
Great  Lakes  research  and  oceanographlc  sur- 
veys and  adequate  to  service  and  supplement 
the  research  and  survey  fleets; 

(3)  development  and  acquisition  of  new 
and  improved  research  tools,  devices,  Instru- 
ments, and  techniques  which  may  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to  bathyscaphs  and  other 


manned  submersibles.  Instrumented  marine 
towers  and  deep  ocean  buoys,  wave  gauges, 
modified  Icebreakers,  acoustical  equipment 
and  telemetering  devices,  current  meters,  di- 
rect density,  turbulence  and  radioactivity 
measuring  devices,  biological  sampling  in- 
struments and  equipment,  precision  sall- 
nometers,  and  echo  sounders,  magnetom- 
eters, and  deep  sea  underwater  cameras; 

(4)  recruitment  of  prospective  oceanog- 
raphers  from  among  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  of  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  biology,  engineering,  limnol- 
ogy, meteorology,  and  geo'.ogy.  and  the  fa- 
cilitating of  their  advanced  education  in  the 
marine  sciences  by  a  long-range  program. 
where  necessary,  of  scholarships,  fellowships. 
and  research  assistantships,  supported  by  or 
through  the  National  Science  Foundation  or 
other  appropriate  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

(5)  Improvement  of  the  economic  and  gen- 
eral welfare  by  obtaining  more  adequate  In- 
formation in  the  fields  of  marine  science 
concerning  the  occurrence,  behavior,  cla.ssiii- 
cation,  and  potential  uses  of  fish,  shellfish. 
and  other  marine  life,  and  thereby  to  en- 
hance the  development  and  utilization  of 
living  marine  resources; 

(6)  maintenance  of  a  National  Oceano- 
graphlc Data  Center  to  assemble,  prepare, 
and  disseminate  scientific  and  technical 
oceanographlc  and  closely  related  data.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  physical,  biologi- 
cal, fisheries,  chemical,  hydrogmphlc,  bathy- 
metric,  meteorological,  and  cUmatologlcal 
data  as  may  be  submitted  to  It  by  the  par- 
ticipating agencies  or  institutions.  All  non- 
classified data  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  use;  and 

(7)  development  of  formal  international 
cooperation  In  the  mnrine  sciences  and 
oceanographlc  surveys  on  a  reciprocal  ba.'^is 
subject  to  approval  by  the  President.  The 
Congress  further  declares  that  a  coordinated, 
long-range  prog;ram  of  marine  research  and 
surveys  requires  establishment  of  a  Division 
of  Marine  Sciences  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  divisional  committee  of 
which  shall  be  composed  of  scientists  and 
shall  include  representation  from  Govern- 
ment agencies  having  duties  or  responsibili- 
ties connected  with  or  related  to  the  seas 
and  oceans,  and  marine  scientists  associated 
with  colleges,  universities,  laboratories,  In- 
dustries, or  foundatior.s.  and  which  Division 
shall  be  authorized  and  directed — 

(a)  to  develop  and  encourage  a  continu- 
ing national  policy  and  program  for  the 
promotion  of  oceanographlc  research,  sur- 
veys, and  education  in  the  marine  sciences; 

(b^  to  recommend  contracts,  grants,  loans, 
or  other  forms  of  assistance  for  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  a  comprehensive 
national  program  of  marine  research,  ocean- 
ographlc surveys,  and  education  In  the  ma- 
rine sciences; 

(c)  to  cooperate  with  and  encourage  the 
cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Navul  Research, 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  the  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice, the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standard.^,  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (Includ- 
ing the  Beach  Erosin  Board ) .  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies dealing  with  scientific  or  collateral 
problems  related  to  the  seas  or  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  National  Acaden^y  of  Sciences 
and  National  Research  Council,  and  admin- 
istrators and  scientists  of  all  universities, 
institutions  and  organizations  receiving  as- 
sistance from  Federal  agencies  for  oceanog- 
graphic  or  fisheries  research  or  education  In 
the  marine  sciences  in  the  form  of  contracts, 
loans,  grants,  leases,  donations,  schohu-ships, 


fellowships,  research  assistantships,  or  trans- 
fer of  funds  or  property  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

(d)  to  foster  the  Interchange  of  Informa- 
tion among  marine  scientists  In  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations  within  the  se- 
curity provisions  and  llmitalion-s  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  ^64 
Stat.  171);   and 

(e)  to  evaluate  the  scientific  aspects  of 
marine  research,  surveys,  and  taxonomy 
undertaken  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, universities,  and  institutions  re- 
ceiving as.slstance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  these  scientific  and  related  fields. 

NATIONAL     SCIINCE     FOUNDATION,     DIVISION     OF 
MARINE    SCIENCES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  tlie  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  (3 1,  redesignating  (4)  as  (5)  and 
inserting  immediately  after  ^3)  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"(4)    Division  of  Marine  Sciences;  and" 

(b)  Section  8ib)  of  the  Na.tlonal  Science 
Foundation  Art  of  1950  is  hereby  amended  by 
substituting  a  colon  for  the  period  after 
'Board  ■  and  inserting  Immediately  there- 
after the  following  new  proviso:  "Provided, 
That  the  divis.onal  committee  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Marine  Sciences  shall  include  among 
its  membership  a  representative  from  the 
Off.ce  of  Naval  Research,  the  Hydrographic 
Office,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Comml.sslon,  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  tlie  Beach  Erosion 
Board  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  at  least  six  scientists  selected  on 
a  b.asi.s  of  competence  from  universities  and 
other  non-Federal  Institutions,  agencies,  or 
industry  and  designated  by  the  »Iationfil 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  National  Research 
Cotmcil  to  serve  on  this  committee." 

Sec.  4.  It  Is  necessary  in  order  to  further 
the  policies  of  S.  Res.  136.  Eighty-sl.xth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act.  to  have  the  National 
Science  Found, ition  carry  out.  under  laws, 
as  amended,  relating  to  svich  Fotmdatlon, 
specified  duties  as  part  of  the  general  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  the  marine 
sciences  in  the  United  States.  Appropria- 
tions authorized  In  this  section  shall  be  In 
addition  to  other  appropriations  provided 
for  such  Foundation  to  carry  out  its  duties 
under  law.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, during  the  ten-year  period  beginning 
with  July  1  of  the  first  fiscal  year  following 
approval  of  this  Act  by  the  President,  the 
following  sums: 

(a)  The  sum  of  $9.950.(X)0  for  the  con- 
struction of  ix-eanographlc  rese:u-ch  ships; 

(b)  The  sum  of  $12,440,000  for  the  opera- 
tion of  oceauiigraphic  research  ships  con- 
structed under  the  .authorization  of  this  Act; 

(c)  The  sum  of  $16,7.50.000  for  construc- 
tion of  5hore  facilities  for  marine  research: 

(d)  The  sum  of  $37,200,000  for  basic  ma- 
rine research  operations:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  expenditure  under  this  subsection 
(d)  sh.all  not  exceed  $8,000,000  in  any  one 
year  of  the  ten-year  program; 

(e)  Such  sums  as  may  be  adeciuate  for 
specialized  oceanographlc  instrtiments  or 
cquipmeiit  for  marine  research  and  explora- 
tion which  may  Include  bathyscaphs  and 
other  manned  submersibles.  self-propelled 
deep  sea  data  collecting  vehicles,  moored 
oceanographlc  buoy  systems.  Icebreakers  and 
submarines  modifietl  for  scientific  use. 
acoustic  telemetering  devices,  biochemical 
sea  surface  analyzers,  direct  density  measur- 
ing devices,  hydrophotometers,  subsurface 
cameras  and  marine  geophysical  sea  floor 
television  systems,  seismic  equipment,  tur- 
bulence meastiring  devices,  marine  biologi- 
cal devices  including  oceanographlc  plankton 
samplers,    precision    salinomcters,    precision 
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echo  sounders,  oceanographlc  sound  velocity 
meters,  sea  floor  geothermal  probe  and  geo- 
physical sea  floor  samplers,  audiovisual  sur- 
veillance systems  to  monitor  sources  of 
marine  biological  noises,  gravlmeters.  magne- 
tometers, marine  geophysical  remote  sensing 
and  recording  systems,  marine  radioactive 
water  samplers  and  shipboard  gamma  ray 
detectors,  and  other  new.  improved,  or  spe- 
cialized instruments  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment Provided,  hoirever.  That  expenditures 
under  this  subsecton  shall  not  exceed  $10.- 
OOO.OOO  In  any  one  year  of  the  ten-year  pro- 
gram; 

(f)  The  sum  of  $4,800,000  for  education 
and  training  In  the  marine  sciences  for  se- 
lected students  beginning  not  lower  than 
the  senior  level  of  undergraduate  school  and 
continuing  through  not  more  than  four 
years  of  graduate  training  in  such  sciences, 
and  for  fellowships,  training  grants,  and 
re.search  assistantships  to  graduate  students 
and  postdoctoral  fellows  training  t(j  become 
professional  physical,  biological,  chemical, 
and  geological  oceanographers:  Provided, 
hovcever.  That  expenditures  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  $480,000  per  annum. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTEEIOB.  GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY,  BUREAU  OF  COMMEBCI.VL  FISHERIES, 
AND    BURE.^U    OF    MINIS 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed,  with  such  funds 
as  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him.  to  undertake  a  ten-year 
program  of  study  and  research  as  part  of 
the  general  program  for  the  development  of 
the  marine  sciences  in  the  United  States. 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out.  In  addition  to  programs  now  un- 
derway, the  following  activities: 

(a)  Provide  funds,  by  grants.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  long-range  grants,  contract*, 
or  otherwise,  to  qualified  scientists,  research 
laboratories,  institutions,  or  other  non-Fed- 
eral agencies  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  such  grants  to  be  used  for  btislc 
or  applied  research,  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, acquisition  or  Improvement  of  fa- 
cilities, the  design,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  specialized,  new,  and  Improved 
research,  biological  survey,  and  communica- 
tions Instruments  and  devices,  employment 
of  scientists  and  personnel,  and  for  other 
uses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  activities  and 
duties  hereunder. 

(bi  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
the  replacements,  modernization,  and  en- 
largement In  the  number,  of  oceangoing  and 
Great  Lakes  ships  used  for  research,  explora- 
tion, surveying,  and  the  development  of  ma- 
rine resources. 

(ct  Construct  and  operate  a  sufficient 
number  of  shore  facilities  and  laboratories, 
including  biological,  technological,  and  In- 
strumentation laboratories,  and  provide  re- 
<■  lated  Instruments  and  equipment  to  support 
effectively  the  basic  and  applied  research 
programs  authorized  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section:  ve.ssels  provided  for  under  the 
preceding  sub.sectlon  (b).  and  programs  au- 
thorized under  subsequent  provisions  of  this 
section  wherein  laboratory  research  or  de- 
velopment may  be  useful. 

(d)  Cooperate  with  other  departments  and 
agencies.  Including  agencies  of  the  several 
States,  and  with  qualified  laboratories  and 
institutions,  in  the  conduct  of  ocean  sur- 
veys from  which  data  relative  to  the  study 
of  ocean  resources  may  be  obtained. 

(e)  CoDperate  with  other  departments  and 
agencies.  Including  agencies  of  the  several 
States,  and  with  institutions  and  labora- 
tories. In  the  conduct  of  studies  of  marine 
life  with  relation  to  radioactive  elements, 
such  studies  to  be  directed  toward  determin- 
ing the  effect  of  distribution  of  radioactive 
elements  in  the  sea  on  living  marine  organ- 
isms, and  other  such  studies  as  the  Secre- 
tary   deems    necessary    to    understand    and 


evaluate  the  relation  of  radioactivity  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  marine  environment. 

(f )  Conduct  studies  of  the  economic  and 
legal  aspects  of  commercial  fisheries  and  the 
utilization  of  marine  products.  Such  stud- 
ies may  be  carried  out  through  contracts 
with  Institutions,  agencies,  or  organizations 
competent  to  make  such  studies,  or  by 
grants  to  such  Institutions,  agencies,  or  or- 
ganizations. 

(g)  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  cooperate  with  other  governmental  agen- 
cies having  an  interest  In  the  marine  sci- 
ences, and  cooperate  with  the  several  States, 
or  their  agencies,  and  with  educational  In- 
stitutions, laboratories  devoted  to  fishery 
research  and  the  marine  sciences.  Industries, 
and  with  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  persons  who  may  be  of  assistance 
In  furthering  the  conservation,  development, 
and  utilization  of  ocean,  estuarine,  and  Great 
Lakes  resources. 

(h)  Conduct,  wherever  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  without 
regard  to  previous  statutory  limitations,  ex- 
aminations. Investigations,  research,  surveys, 
and  mapping  of  the  geological  structure, 
mineral  resources,  and  products  In  and  be- 
neath any  accessible  portion  of  the  oceans, 
seas,  gulfs,  and  in  or  beneath  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  determine,  as  realistically  as  pos- 
sible, the  reserves  of  minerals  and  metals 
of  Industrial,  commercial,  or  monetary  value 
In  or  beneath  these  waters,  and  the  effective 
techniques  and  probable  costs  of  their  recov- 
ery and  extraction:  Provided,  hovoever,  That 
the  authority  herein  conveyed  shall  not  be 
construed  to  supplant,  restrict,  or  change  In 
any  way  the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
any  other  dejjartment  or  agency  of  the 
United  States.  Including  the  performance  of 
surveys  and  mapping.  Such  examinations. 
Investigations,  research,  surveys,  and  map- 
ping may  be  carried  out  through  contracts 
with  Institutions,  agencies,  or  organizations 
competent  to  conduct  such  investigations, 
research,  surveys,  or  mapping,  or  by  grants 
to  such  Institutions,  agencies,  or  organiza- 
tions. 

(1)  Encourage  and  assist  In  taxonomic 
studies  of  marine  organisms  and  in  provid- 
ing facilities  for  the  preservation  of  speci- 
mens useful  in  scientific  classlficaton  of  ma- 
rine organisms. 

(j)  Expand  communications  facilities  and 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries to  enable  transmission,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  of  oceanographlc  and 
fisheries  data  between  ships  at  sea.  including 
United  States  fishing  vessels,  research  ships 
operated  by  Federal  or  State  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, or  commercial  fisheries  organiza- 
tions, and  shore  stations  operated  by  or  for 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  under 
contract  or  otherwise:  Provided,  houever. 
That  In  transmission  of  such  data  there  be 
used  radio  frequencies  presently  or  sub- 
sequently allocated  to  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission:  Proiided.  further. 
That  all  oceanographlc  scientific  and  fish- 
eries data  transmitted  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  available  to 
other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  to  the  appropriate  agencies 
of  such  other  governments  as  the  Secretary 
may  designate. 

(k)  Establish  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  a  program  of  education  and 
training  In  the  marine  sciences  for  selected 
students  or  employees  beginning  not  lower 
than  the  senior  level  of  undergraduate  school 
and  continuing  through  not  more  than 
four  years  of  graduate  training  and  research 
In  such  sciences. 

(1)  Take  such  action  and  further  such 
other  activities  as  the  Secretary  finds  will 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  It  Is  necessary,  in  order  to  further 
the  policies  of  S.  Res.  136,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act,  to  have  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior  and  Its  Bureaus  and 
Offices  carry  out,  under  laws  relating  to  such 
Department,  specified  duties  as  part  of  the 
general  program  for  development  of  the  ma- 
rine sciences  in  the  United  States.  Appro- 
priations authorized  In  this  section  shall  be 
In  addition  to  other  appropriations  provided 
for  such  Department  to  carry  out  Its  duties 
under  law.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geological  Survey,  dur- 
ing the  ten-year  period  beginning  with  July 
1  of  the  first  fiscal  year  following  approval 
of  this  Act  by  the  President,  the  following 
sums: 

(a)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
contracts  and  grants  authorized  and  directed 
in  section  5(a.)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  con- 
structing and  equipping  new  fisheries  ex- 
ploration and  research  ships  authorized  in 
subsection  (b)  of  section  5.  In  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships,  modern  fisheries 
exploration  and  research  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions shall  be  studied  with  respect  to  design 
and  performance  with  a  view  to  Increasing 
the  seaworthiness,  range,  and  efficiency  of 
the  United  States  fisheries  research  and  ex- 
ploration fleets. 

(c)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  opera- 
tion of  new  fisheries  research  and  explora- 
tion ships:  Provided,  however,  That  opera- 
tion costs  of  such  new  ships  placed  In 
operation  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  shall  not  aggregate  In  excess  of 
$3,400,000  per  annum,  and  that.  In  program- 
ing operations  of  such  ships,  the  Secretary 
of  the  interior  shall  give  full  consideration 
to  the  needs  for  such  operations  In  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Gulf  of  Alaska.  Bering  Sea,  other  marine 
areas  of  present  or  potential  commercial  Im- 
portance, and  the  Great  Lakes. 

(d)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  capital 
expenditures  In  Inaugurating,  developing,  or 
expanding  new  ocean  resource  studies  and 
surveys.  Including  sums  for  construction  or 
expansion  of  facilities  for  such  studies,  which 
facilities  may  include  but  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  oceanaria,  laboratories  for  research 
in  marine  mortality  and  survival,  an  insti- 
tute or  Institutes  for  research  on  diseases  of 
fish,  shellfish,  and  other  marine  life,  un- 
manned buoys,  or  other  surface  or  subsur- 
face facilities  for  recording  and  trans- 
mitting continuous  ocean  data  of  value  to 
the  fisheries  Industry,  related  Industries, 
and  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government,  mesoscaphs  for  marine  biologi- 
cal observations,  and  automatic  continuous 
plankton  samplers. 

(c)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  oper- 
ations, excluding  ship  operations,  of  fisheries 
resource  studies  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  those  stated  above  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  marine  population  sampUng, 
biological  surveys.  ecological  mapping, 
taxonomy,  genetics  of  marine  organisms, 
microbiology.  p>ond  fish  culture  and  brackish 
water  fish  farming,  estuarine  studies,  ma- 
rine radiation  biology,  artificial  cultivation 
of  marine  organisms  and  selective  breeding 
of  food  fishes,  closed  ecology  systems  utiliz- 
ing marine  life,  migrations,  transplantations, 
and  nutrient  research:  Provided,  however. 
That  expenditures  for  operations  of  new  re- 
source studies  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior pursuant  to  this  Act  not  exceed  $10,- 
000.000  per  annum. 

(f)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  authorized  in 
subsection  (k)  of  section  5  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  costs  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  of  education  and 
training  under  this  subsection  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000  per  annum. 

(gi  The  sum  of  $11,000,000  for  continuing 
studies  over  a  ten-year  period  of  utilization 
of  marine  products  for  human  consumption, 
animal  feeds,  industrial  purposes,  fertilizers, 
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and  organic  chemicals  or  compounds,  for  the 
development  of  new  uses  of  marine  products, 
for  legal  and  economic  studies  relating  to 
conamercial  fisheries,  and  for  investigations 
of  mineral  resources  in  the  seas:  Provided, 
however.  That  In  directing  these  studies  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  give  full  con- 
sideration to  their  being  carried  on  In  exist- 
ing institutions,  agencies,  or  laboratories 
through  the  issuance  of  grants  to  said  insti- 
tutions, agencies,  and  laboratories. 

(h)  The  sxun  of  $1,000,000  for  operation 
and  maintenance  during  the  ten-year  pro- 
gram of  expanded  oceanographic  research 
and  surveys,  of  the  Fisheries  Instrumenta- 
tion Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries,  such  Laboratory  having  been 
established  by  the  Bureau,  January  2,  1957, 
and  terminated  by  the  Bureau,  December  31, 
1960,  said  Laboratory  to  resume  planning, 
design  and  development,  for  ifiarine  biologi- 
cal and  fisheries  research  and  exploration,  of 
new  and  specialized  instruments:  Provided, 
however.  That  expenditures  for  operations  of 
the  Fisheries  Instrumentation  Laboratory  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000  per  annum:  Provided 
further.  That  the  authority  herein  conveyed 
shall  not  be  construed  to  supplant  or  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  contract  with  qualified  instru- 
mentation companies  for  the  planning,  de- 
sign, development,  or  manufacture  of  instru- 
ments for  marine  biological  research  and 
exploration  using  such  other  funds  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  for  this 
purpose  as  may  be  available. 

(1)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  ex- 
panded communlclations  facilities  and  serv- 
ices authorized  in  subsection  (j)  of  section 
5  of  this  Act. 

(J)  All  authority  of  this  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  provided  for  in  such  manner 
that  all  Information,  uses,  products,  proc- 
esses, patents,  and  other  developments  re- 
sulting from  such  research  or  technological 
advances  achieved  by  Government  expendi- 
ture will  (With  such  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions, if  any.  as  the  Secretary  may  find  to 
be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense) be  available  to  the  general  public: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  any  background  patent  relating 
thereto  to  said  rights  as  he  may  have  there- 
under. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Sec.  v.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  and  directed,  with  such  funds  as 
may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  him,  to  undertake  a  ten-year  program 
of  study,  surveys,  and  research  as  part  of 
the  general  program  for  the  development  of 
the  marine  sciences  in  the  United  States. 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out   the  following  activities: 

(a)  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
other  Government  agencies  having  an  in- 
terest In  the  marine  sciences  and  ocean  sur- 
veys, and  cooperate  with  educational  institu- 
tions, laboratories,  and  industries  devoted  to 
the  marine  sciences  and  oceanography,  and 
with  other  public  and  private  organizations 
and  persons  who  may  be  of  assistance. 

(b)  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
the  replacement,  modernization,  and  enlarge- 
ment in  the  number  of  oceangoing  ships  for 
use  in  ocean  and  coastal  surveys  and  research 
by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

(c)  Construct  and  operate  a  sufficient 
number  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shore 
facilities  to  support  effectively  the  vessels 
provided  for  under  the  preceding  item  (b): 
Provided  further,  That  such  facilities  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  west  coast 
and  east  coast  operations  base  for  hydro- 
graphic  and  oceanographic  ships  and  for 
processing  data. 

(d)  Develop,  construct,  or  acquire  new  or 
Improved  techniques,  Instruments,  or  equip- 


ment for  ocean  research  or  exploration  which 
may  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  automatic 
data  recording  and  data  processing  equip- 
ment gravlmeters,  magnetometers,  seismic 
equipment,  turbulence  measuring  devices, 
precision  echo  sounders,  acoustic  telemeter- 
ing devices  and  instruments  for  the  study  of 
the  current  structure  of  the  oceans,  oceanic 
temperatiues,  bottom  topography,  sediments, 
heat  flow  through  the  ocean  bottom,  sound 
transmission  and  velocity,  ambient  noise, 
biological  activity,  and  specimens  and  water 
samples  for  salinity,  phofphate.  ox>gen, 
nitrogen,  and  other  chemical  or  elemental 
components  of  the  ocean 

(e)  The  Act  of  January  12.  1895,  as 
amended  (44  U.S.C.  246  i.  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  to  the  Act  the  f (blowing  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
authorized  to  furnish  maps,  charts,  and  other 
publications  and  products  of  scientific  value 
of  the  Coast  and  Gcxletlc  Survey  without 
charge  to  educational  institutions.  Ubora- 
tories.  and  other  public  and  private  organ- 
izatlons.  and  persons  when  it  is  determined 
that  to  furnish  such  information  is  in  the 
national  interest." 

(f)  Inaugurate  in  the  Weather  Bureau  a 
comprehensive  ten-year  study  of  the  inter- 
change of  energy  and  matter  between  the 
oceans  and  the  atmosphere  and  its  implica- 
tions in  connection  with  long-range  weather 
forec.-teting.  the  use  of  infrared  radiation 
thermometers  for  measurement  of  seasurface 
temperatures  in  connection  with  detec- 
tion of  Incipient  hurricanes,  measurements 
of  wave  acceleration  and  pressure,  and 
measurements  of  solar  radiation  in  the  ma- 
rine environment.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
contracts  with  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions, or  by  grants  to  scientific  institutions 
carrying  on  such  studies. 

(g)  Expand  studies  and  investigations  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  weather  conditions  lead  to  anomalies 
in  ocean  surface  temperature  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  anomalies  modify  the 
subsequent  weather,  the  basic  mechanism 
of  the  transfer  of  momentum  from  the  air 
to  the  sea,  the  relationship  of  wind  velocity 
over  water  to  that  over  land,  and  the  extent 
to  which  wave  pressure,  as  distinct  from 
wind  stress,  contributes  to  the  piling  up  uf 
water  against  the  coasts  during  hurricanes 
and  other  severe  storms.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  may  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  contracts  with  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions or  by  grants  to  scientific  institutions 
carrying  on   such  studies. 

(h)  Develop,  construct,  or  acquire  new 
and  Improved  instruments,  techniques,  or 
equipment  for  use  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  studies  and  investigations  authorized  un- 
der subsections  (fi  and  (gi  of  this  section 
(7).  Including  but  not  limited  U>  infrared 
radiation  thermometers,  air  wind  measurint; 
equipment  for  use  on  moving  vessels,  ma- 
rine automatic  meteorological  observing  sta- 
tions, and  application  to  such  stations  of 
atomic  power  sources. 

(1)  Require  that  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, when  requested  by  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  construct,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  such  oceanographic  re- 
search ships  as  may  be  required  by  such 
agencies.  Including  but  not  limited  to  ships 
of  approximately  five  hundred  tons  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  tons  displacement;  design,  or  ar- 
range for  the  design  of  such  ships,  with  due 
attention  given  to  suitable  arrangements  of 
laboratory  space  and  living  quarters  for 
scientists,  space  and  power  for  winches  and 
other  auxiliaries,  sea  keeping  and  handling 
qualities  at  low  speeds,  quiet  operation,  ef- 
ficient and  economical  sclcntist-crew  ra- 
tios, and  operation  in  all  kinds  of  weather: 
supervise  the  construction  of  such  ships, 
undertake  research  and  development  for 
oceanographic  research  ships  of  unusual  or 
novel  design.    Oceanographic  research  ships 


constructed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall,  when  completed,  be  made  available,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  to  nonprofit 
oceanographic  research  centers,  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  or. 
pursuant  to  negotiated  contracts  or  grants. 
to  State  Institutions  engaged  In  oceano- 
graphic research  requiring  oceangoing  scien- 
tific ships,  with  preference  given  to  such 
agencies  and  institutions  which  have  en- 
gaged in  such  research  prior  to  this  Act.  The 
ships  avithorlzed  by  this  subsection  are  in 
additi(jn  to  ships  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed by  other  sect  ions  of  this  Act. 

(j»  Establish  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  a  program  of  education  and 
training  in  the  marine  sciences  for  selected 
students  or  employees  beginning  not  lower 
than  the  senior  level  of  undergraduate  school 
and  continuing  through  not  more  than  four 
years  of  graduate  training  and  research  in 
such  sciences. 

tJEc.  8.  It  is  nece.ssary.  in  order  to  further 
the  policies  of  S  Res.  136.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act,  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  its  bureaus  and  offices 
carry  out,  under  laws,  as  amended,  relating 
to  such  Department  or  such  bureaus  and 
offices  specified  duties  as  part  of  the  general 
pro^riim  for  the  development  of  the  marine 
.sciences  in  the  United  States.  Appropria- 
tions authorized  in  this  section  shall  be  in 
.addition  U)  other  appropriations  provided  for 
such  Department  to  carry  out  Its  duties  un- 
der law  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  its  bureaus  and  offices,  during  the 
ten-year  period  beginning  with  July  1.  of  the 
first  fiscal  yeju-  following  approval  of  this 
Act    by    the   President,    the    following   sums: 

<a)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  con- 
.'-iruction  by  or  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  of  two  survey  ships  of  five  hundred 
tons  disi^lacement.  four  survey  ships  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  tons  displacement,  and  four  survey 
ships  of  two  thousand  tons  displacement  or 
more 

(b)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  opera- 
tions of  new  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ships 
authorized  under  this  Act  during  the  ten- 
year  life  of  this  program. 

(C)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  con- 
struction of  new  shore  facilities  for  process- 
ing and  evaluating  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey oceanographic  data,  and  for  construc- 
tion of  an  operations  base  on  the  west  coast 
cf  the  United  States  and  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  for  hydrographlc  and 
oceanographic  ships  and  for  processing  data. 

(di  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  en- 
gineering and  scientific  needs  for  ocean  ex- 
ploration and  research  conducted  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  wave-measuring  equipment, 
systems  for  reduction  of  data,  manned  and 
unmanned  buoys  for  automatic  continuous 
oceanographic  recording,  fixed  observation 
stations  in  coi\£tal  waters  to  determine  the 
short-term,  seasonal,  and  yearly  changes  in 
waves  currents,  tides,  temperatures,  hydrog- 
raphy, and  salinities  in  the  area  surrounding 
the  station.  ve.ssel-posUloning  equipment, 
acoustic  equipment  and  measuring  devices 
for  direct  density  and  radioactivity,  tele- 
metering devices,  cin-rent  meters,  tide 
gauges,  underw-ater  cameras  and  television, 
seismic  equipment,  automatic  continuous 
biological  sampling  devices,  precision  sali- 
nometers.  precision  echo  sounders,  towed  and 
fi.xpd  temperature  recorders,  magnetometers, 
gravlmeters.  and  other  Instruments  and  lab- 
oratory equipment  for  oceanographic  re- 
search. 

(C)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  opera- 
tion of  shore  facilities  and  operations  bases 
constructed  under  the  authorization  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

If  I  Such  Etims  as  are  necessary  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  by  the  Weather 
Bureau   of  a   ten -year   study    of  the    inter- 
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change  of  energy  and  matter  between  the 
oceans  and  the  atmosphere,  aad  for  othM- 
studles.  Investigations  and  research  author- 
ized In  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  7 
of  this  Act. 

(g)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  devel- 
opment, construction,  or  acquisition  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  of  new  and  lmpro\'ed  In- 
struments, techniques  or  equipment  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (h)  of  section  7  of 
this  Act. 

(h)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Maritime  Administration  to  design 
and  construct  the  ships  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  this  Act. 

(1)  Such  sums  £ts  may  be  needed  for  es- 
tablishing a  program  of  education  and  train- 
ing for  selected  students  and  employees,  a-s 
axUhorlzed  by  subsection  (Jj  of  section  7 
of  this  Act;  Provided,  lioicever.  That  costs  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  this  educa- 
tion and  training  shall  not  exceed  $100,000 
per  annum;  Provided  further.  That  any  per- 
son who  receives  training  or  education  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  agree 
in  writing  to  continue  employment  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  years  for  each  year  of  train- 
ing received  unless  separated  from  the  De- 
partment sooner  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Federal  0(3vernment. 

DEPiLHTMINT  OF  HE.\LTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
r\&Z.  OFFICE  OF  EDU..AT10N.  PUBLIC  HE.U-TH 
SKSVICE 

Sec  9.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  and  directed,  with 
such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise available  to  him.  and  as  part  of  the 
general  program  for  the  development  of  the 
marine  sciences  in  the  United  States,  to  un- 
dertake a  ten-year  program  of  fellowships 
and  training  In  or  related  to  the  marine 
sciences,  obtaining  new  faculty  In  oceanog- 
raphy and  the  marine  sciences;  oceano- 
grapliic,  esiuarine.  inshore  and  Great  Lakes 
studies  and  rebearch  related  to  the  public 
health;  and  research  in  medical  and  phar- 
macological possibilities  and  potentials  of 
marine  organisms,  elements,  and  substances. 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  is  a^ilhorlzed  and  directed  to 
further  the  following  activities: 

(a;  Award  feUowships  and  develop. 
tlirough  the  OftiC(?  of  Education,  training 
programs  m  oceanography  and  the  marine 
sciences. 

(bi  Conduct  s>.tudies  and  research  relating 
to  the  discovery,  detertninauon.  production. 
or  extraction  of  medically  or  pharmacologi- 
cally important  suostances  from  marine  or- 
ganisms or  sea  water,  of  parasitism  in  marine 
animals,  of  physl')loglcal  prtx;esses  in  the 
murine  environment,  knowledge  of  which 
may  contribute  to  human  health,  and  of 
substances  produced  by  marine  organisms 
which  are  toxic  to  :nan. 

ici  Expand  slucies  of  estuarine.  inshore, 
and  Great  Lake.s  waters  as  future  major 
Sources  for  municpal.  industrial,  and  rec- 
reational water  suj)plies,  of  the  use  of  such 
waters  for  dispost4  ol  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial wastes,  use  of  open  ocean  areas  for 
the  dlsp  )sal  of  ri.dioactive  wastes  and  of 
estuarine  and  ins!  ore  ocean  waters  for  the 
berthing  of  nucle.ir-powered  ships,  and  of 
ocean  fishery  resources  as  they  relate  to  the 
health  of  the  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  health  of  .wpulations  in  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world  which  are 
receU  ing  assistance  from  the  United  Slates 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  of 
the  preceding  subs<:-ction  (  b» ,  may  be  carried 
out  by  means  of  contracts  with  public  or 
private  organizations  or  by  grants  to  scien- 
tific institutions  carrying  on  such  studies 
or  to  qualified  scientists  engaged  in  or  en- 
gaging in  marine  rc^search  or  related  studies. 

(dt  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  coofjerate  with  other  governmental 
agencies  having  an  interest  in  the  marine 
sciences,    and    cootierate    with    the    several 


States,  or  their  agencies,  or  municipalities, 
and  with  educational  institutions,  medical 
institutions,  laboratories  conducting  marine, 
medical,  or  pharmacological  research,  and 
with  other  public  and  private  aasoclations. 
organizations,  and  persons  who  may  be  of 
assistance. 

(e)  Research  contracted  for,  sponsored, 
cosponsored,  or  auth(H"lzed  under  authority 
of  this  section  of  this  Act.  shall  be  provided 
for  in  such  a  manner  that  all  Information, 
uses,  products,  processes,  patents,  a^d  other 
developments  resulting  from  such  research 
developed  by  Government  expenditure  shall 
be.  subject  to  the  national  and  public  health 
interest  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
available  to  the  general  public;  Provided, 
however.  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  a.ny  back- 
ground patent  relating  thereto  to  such 
rights   as  he   may   have   thereunder, 

Sec  10.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  further 
the  policies  of  S.  Res.  136,  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  and  of  this  Act.  to  have  ihe  Office 
of  Education.  Public  Health  Service  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
carry  out.  under  laws  relating  to  :;uch  De- 
partment or  Office,  duties  .specified  in  sec- 
tion 9  as  part  of  the  general  program  for 
the  development  of  the  marine  sciences  in 
the  United  States.  Appropriations  author- 
ized In  this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to 
other  appropriations  provided  for  such  De- 
I)artnient  to  carry  out  Its  duties  uader  law. 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  during  the  ten-year  period 
beginning  with  July  1  of  the  first  f.scal  year 
following  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  following  sums: 

(at  The  sum  of  $5,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  fellowship  and  training  programs  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  houncj,  Tliat  expendi- 
tures for  duties  specified  In  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  fSOO.CKX)  per  annum 

(b»  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  research  and  studies  authorized  In 
subsection   (bi    of  section  9  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Such  svims  as  are  necessary  to  double, 
within  the  ten-year  period  of  the  national 
fx-canographic  program  authorized  by  this 
Act.  research  and  studies  In  connection  with 
the  programs  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  9  of  this  Act 

ATOMIC     ENEKCT     COMMISSION 

Sec.  11.  In  furtherance  of  the  policies  In 
S.  Res.  136.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and  of 
this  Act.  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  effects  of  radioactive  contamination  upon 
the  oceans  and  life  within  the  oceans  and 
their  estuaries.  Inshore  ocean  waters,  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  regulating  in  the 
interests  of  publi-"  safety,  health,  and  welfare 
the  Introduction  of  radioactive  materials  in 
these  waters,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  hereby  authorized  to  conduct  in  the  ma- 
rine environment,  an  Inteiisive  ten-year  pro- 
gram of  control  and  monitoring  of  radioac- 
tive wast<  disposal  and  studies  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  circulation  and  mixing  proc- 
esses which  affect  the  dispersion  cf  Intro- 
duced contaminants  In  coastal  and  estuarine 
environments,  the  Great  Lakes,  ami  in  the 
open  ocean.  Inorganic  transfer  of  radioactive 
elements  from  sea  water  to  sediments,  the 
effect  of  radioactive  elements  on  living 
organisms  in  the  oceans,  coastal  waters, 
estuaries,  and  Great  Lakes,  and  the  genetic 
effects  of  radiation  on  such  organisms.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  furtlier  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  any  of  Its  d  Jtles  or 
functions  under  this  or  other  Acts,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  scientific  ships  and  pe:sonnel. 
In  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  through  contracts 
with  or  grants  to  States  or  State  aijencies. 
Institutions,  Independent  scientific  labora- 
tories, or  public  or  private  organizations 
undertaking  or  equipped  to  undertake  such 


programs :  Prot-iiled,  however.  That  those  as- 
pects of  the  program  relating  to  regulating 
and  monitoring  the  Introduction  of  radio- 
active material  in  the  ocean  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  or 
the  Public  Health  Service,  or  both,  with 
funds  made  available  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Sec.  12.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  further 
the  policies  of  S.  Bes.  136.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  and  of  this  Act  to  have  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  carry  out,  under  laws 
relating  to  such  Commission,  specified  duties 
as  part  of  the  general  program  lor  the  devel- 
opment of  the  marine  sciences  in  the  United 
States.  Appropriations  authorized  in  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  other  appro- 
priations provided  for  such  Commission  to 
carry  out  its  duties  under  law.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  during  the  ten- 
year  period  begiiuilng  with  July  1  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  following  approval  of  this  Act  by 
the  President,  the  following  sums  as  are 
necessary — 

lor  engineering  studies  In  connection  with 
control  and  monitoring  as  authorized  In 
section  11  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  expenditures  for  this  purpose  not  ex- 
ceed $370,000  In  any  one  year  of  the  ten-year 
program  authorized  by  this  Act: 

for  participating  in  International  meet- 
ings of  scientists  and  technical  experts  relat- 
ing to  international  control  and  monitor- 
ing of  radioactive  waste  disposal  in  il\e 
marine  environment:  Provided,  however, 
TTiat  expenditures  for  this  purpose  not  ex- 
ceed $30,000  in  any  one  year  of  the  ten-year 
program; 

lor  control  and  monitoring  of  radioactive 
waste  disposal  In  coastal  and  estuarine  en- 
vironments, and  in  the  Great  Lakes,  as 
authorized  In  section  11  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  not  exceed  $2,800,0(X)  In  any  one  year 
of  the  ten -year  program  of  studies  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  these  watera; 

for  research  to  determine  circulation  and 
mixing  processes  which  control  the  disper- 
sion cf  radioactive  wastes  Introduced  m  deep 
waters  of  the  open  ocean:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  expenditures  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  not  exceed 
$2,800,000  per  annum; 

for  studies  of  the  inorganic  transfer  of 
radioactive  elements  from  sea  water  to  the 
sediments; 

for  studies  of  the  effects  of  the  biosphere 
on  the  distribution  and  cir:ulation  of  radio- 
isotopes In  the  ocean,  its  seas,  and  the 
Great  Lakes. 

for  studies  of  the  genetic  effects  of  atomic 
radiations  on  marine  organisms; 

for  field  experiments  in  confined  bodies  of 
water  using  or  utilizing  radioisotopes  Pro- 
iiiied.  /iou'ct>er.  That  expenditures  by  the 
Atomic  Energj  Commission  for  this  purpose 
not  exceed  $100,000  f>er  annum;  and 

for  two  major  open-sea  tests  of  radiological 
COP. lamination  at  sea.  its  effects  on  marine 
111.?,   and  its   potential  effects   on   humanity. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     NAVY 

Sf.c.  13.  In  order  to  further  the  policies  of 
S.  Res  136.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  undertake  a  ten-year 
program  of  expanded  oceanographic  research, 
including  but  not  limited  to  its  relationships 
to  the  atmosphere  and  physical  boundaries. 
marine  biology,  education,  and  training  m 
the  marine  sciences,  and  hydrographlc  sur- 
veys ns  p.art  of  the  United  States  program  for 
the  development  of  the  marine  sciences.  The 
Secref\ry  Is  authorized  and  directed,  with 
such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  him  for  purposes  of 
this  Act.  to  carry  out  the  following  ac- 
tivities: 

(a)  Provide  funds,  by  contract,  grant,  or 
otherwise,  to  scientists.  Government  and 
no:i-Covernment    laboratories,    institutions. 
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or  public  or  private  organizations  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposea  of  thla  Act,  such  funds 
to  be  used  for  basic  and  applied  research, 
the  purchase  of  equipment,  acquisition  or 
Improvement  of  facilities,  the  design,  devel- 
opment, and  production  of  specialized,  new, 
and  improved  oceanographic  research,  sur- 
vey, and  communications  Instruments  and 
devices,  employment  of  scientists  and  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  uses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  activities  hereunder. 

(b)  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  ten -year  pro- 
gram for  the  replacement,  modernization 
and  enlargement  in  the  number  of  ships  for 
use  in  basic  and  applied  research  and  hydro- 
graphic  surveys,  and  to  supply,  when  avail- 
able, ships  designed  for  basic  research  to 
nonprofit  scientific  institutions  and  labo- 
ratories: Provided,  however.  That  when  ships 
are  supplied  under  this  provision,  title  to 
the  ships  shall  remain  with  the  United  States 
Government  and  that  the  ships  shall  be  re- 
assigned or  returned  to  Federal  operation 
upon  termination  of  the  grant  or  contract 
with  the  Institution  or  laboratory. 

(c)  Construct  and  operate  a  sufficient 
number  of  shore  facilities  and  laboratories 
and  provide  related  instruments  and  equip- 
ment to  support  effectively  the  expanded 
program  of  basic  and  applied  oceanographic 
research  and  hydrographic  surveys  author- 
ized for  the  Etepartment  of  the  Navy  to 
undertake  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Develop,  construct,  or  acquire  new  or 
improved  vehicles  and  instruments  for  ocean 
research  and  exploration,  which  may  In- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  bathyscaphs, 
mesoscaphs,  self-propelled  deep  sea  data  col- 
lecting vehicles,  and  other  manned  and  un- 
manned submerslbles,  Icebreakers,  and  sub- 
marines converted  for  scientific  use,  seismic 
equipment,  turbulence  measuring  devices, 
oceanographic  sound  velocity  meters,  preci- 
sion echo  sounders,  acoustic  telemetering 
devices,  navigation  location  transponders, 
audiovisual  surveillance  systems  to  monitor 
sources  of  biological  noises  in  the  ocean, 
submarine  oceanographic  plankton  samplers, 
hydrophotometers,  fixed  coastal  acoustical- 
oceanographic  monitoring  systems,  marine 
geophysical  gravity  meters,  marine  geophys- 
ical electron  resonance  magnetometers,  ship- 
board wave  meters  and  dye  detector  probes, 
marine  geophysical  remote  sensing  and  re- 
cording   systems,    moored    oceanic    ambient 

"holse    monitoring    buoys,    expendable    ocea- 
nographic    sensor     systems,     oceanographic 
sonic   and  radio   frequency  marine  tags  for 
monitoring  marine  fishes  and  mammals,  im- 
proved midwater  trawls,  oceanographic  ship- 
board synoptic  systems  for  use  on  weather 
ships,  radar  picket  ships  and  similar  vessels 
assigned    to   ocean   stations    and    when    not 
underway,    marine    radioactive    water    sam- 
plers, shipboard   gamma  ray  detectors,  ma- 
rine   geophysical    underwater    cameras,   geo- 
physical sea  floor  television  systems,  sea  floor 
sediment   samplers  and   analyzers,   sea   floor 
dredge  winches,  and  other  such  Instruments, 
devices    and    systems    as   may    be   useful    in 
studies  of  the  current  structure  of  the  ocean, 
oceanic    temperatures,    bottom    topography, 
sediments,    heat    flow    through    the    ocean 
bottom,   sound   transmission   and    velocities, 
ambient  noise,  biological  activity  and  speci- 
mens,   water    samples    for    salinities,    phos- 
phates, oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  other  chemical 
or  elemental  components  of  the    oceans,  and 
for   recording,   processing,  and   communica- 
tion of  oceanographic  data. 

(e)  Continue  and  expand  the  Navy's  sup- 
port of  marine  studies  substantially  as  pro- 
posed in  project  TENOC  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  or  the  Navy's 
revised  long-range  oceanography  program, 
and  substantially  similar  to  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee 
on  Oceanography  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  National  Research  Council. 

(f)  Conduct,  or  facilitate,  under  such  se- 
curity provisions  and  condltlous  as  may  be 


prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  conduct  of 
time  series  oceanographic  observations  and 
research  from  radar  picket  ships  or  other 
suitable  vessels. 

(g)  Establish  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  or  tlie  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  National  Research  Council  a  pro- 
gram of  scholarships  for  selected  students  be- 
ginning at  the  senior  level  In  undergraduate 
school,  and  carrying  through  with  four  years 
of  graduate  training  and  research  in  the 
marine  sciences:  Provided,  That  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  may  recommend  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Institutions  quali- 
fied to  participate  in  this  program. 

(h)  Conduct  a  systematic  and  expanded 
program  of  thiee-dimenslonal  ocean  sur- 
veys Including  measurements  or  studies  of 
depths,  salinity,  temperature,  current  veloc- 
ity, wave  motion,  magnetism,  and  biological 
actlv'ty. 

(1)  Continue  a  policy  of  expanding  assist- 
ance and  support  to  existing  civilian  lab- 
oratories and  universities  engaged  in  basic 
oceanographic  research,  foster  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  new  civilian  laboratories 
for  applied  oceanographic  research  needed  by 
the  Navy.  In  the  designation  of  new  labo- 
ratories to  receive  Navy  assistance,  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  geographic  location 
with  reference  to  the  oceans,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  maintaining  a  balanced  program  of 
research  in  and  adjacent  to  the  seas  and 
oceans  bordering   the  United  States. 

(J)  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  cooperate  with  other  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  an  intere.st  In 
or  direct  concern  with  the  marine  sciences, 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States,  with 
educational  Institutions,  laboratories,  indus- 
try, and  other  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions and  persons  who  may  be  'if  assistance  to 
the  Navy  in  scientific  and  technological 
fields. 

(k)  Section  7394.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  hereby  imended  by  adding  to  the 
section  the  following:  ■Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nl.sh  maps,  char-,6.  and  other  publications 
and  products  of  scientific  value  nf  the  Hydrn- 
graphic  Office  without  oharge  u^  education.il 
institutions,  laboratories,  and  other  public 
and  private  organizations  and  persons  when 
it  is  determined  :hat  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation is  in  the  national  interest." 

Sec.  14.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  further 
the  policies  of  S.  Res.  136.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, of  this  Act.  and  scientific  objectives  of 
the  Navy's  long-range  program  for  oceano- 
graphic research  to  have  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  carry  out.  under  laws  relating  to 
such  Department,  specified  duties  as  part  of 
the  general  program  for  the  development  of 
the  marine  sciences  in  the  United  States 
Appropriations  authorized  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  addlt.on  to  other  appropriations 
provided  for  suc'i  Department  to  carry  out 
its  duties  under  law.  There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  during  the  ton-year  period 
beginning  with  July  1  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  Presi- 
dent, such  sums  ;is  are  necessary — 

for  the  construction  of  research  and  sxirvey 
ships  which  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to  ten  ships  for  basic  research  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five 
htmdred  tons  displacement;  two  ships  for 
basic  research  of  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  tons  displacement:  one  ship  for 
basic  research  of  three  hundred  tons  dis- 
placement: six  ships  for  acoustics  or  applied 
research  of  one  -thousand  two  hundred  to 
one  thousand  five  hundred  tons  displace- 
ment; four  survey  ships  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  to  cne  thousand  five  hundred 
tons  displacemen',  and  four  survey  ships  of 
two  thousand  or  more  tons  displacement; 
for  operations  of  new  research  ships  cun- 
structed  under  the  authorization  of  this  sec- 
tion ( in  excess  of  present  operating  costs  for 


such  ship  operations)  :  Prot'tded,  however, 
That  the  operating  costs  of  new  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  ton  displacement  basic  research 
ships  not  exceed  1420,000  each  per  annum; 
that  of  new  two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
ton  displacement  ships  for  basic  research 
or  f.jr  surveys  not  exceeded  $700,000  each  per 
annum; 

for  modernization.  Improvement,  and  ex- 
panslun  of  existing  shore  facilities  for  basic 
research  and  for  construction  of  new  shore 
facilities  for  basic  research; 

for  basic  research  operations  other  than 
ships; 

for  modernization,  improvement,  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  shore  facilities  for  survey 
work  and  for  construction  of  new  shore 
facilities  for  survey  work; 

for  engineering  needs  and  for  the  develop- 
ment,   construction,   or   acquislticin    of   new 
or   improved   vehicles,   underwater   facilities 
and   instruments   for   ocean   or   Great   Lakes 
research   which  may  include,  but  shall  not 
be  Umited  to,  bathyscaphs,  mesoscaphs,  self- 
pr.jpelled   deep  sea   data  collecting  vehicles, 
aiul  other  manned  and  unmanned  submersl- 
bles,   wave    measuring    equipment,    systems 
engineering  for  reduction  of  data,  manned 
and  unmanned  buoys  for  automatic  continu- 
ous oceanographic  recording,  icebreakers  and 
submarines  modified  or  converted  for  scien- 
tific use.  vessel  positioning  systems,  seismic 
equipment,    turbulence    measuring    devices, 
oceanographic  sound-velocity  meters,  preci- 
sion   echo    sounders,    acoustic    telemetering 
devices,    navigation    location    transponders, 
audio-visual  surveillance  systems  to  monitor 
sources  of  biological  noises  in  the  oceans  or 
in  the  Great  Lakes,  submarine  oceanographic 
plankton  siimplers.  hydrophotometers,  fixed 
coastal  acoustlcal-oceanographic  monitoring 
systems,  marine  geophysical  gravity  meters, 
marine  geophysical  electron  resonance  mag- 
netometers, shipboard  wave  meters  and  dye 
detector  probes,  marine  remote  sensing  and 
recording  systems,  moored  oceanic  ambient 
noi.se  monitoring  buoys,  expendable  oceano- 
graphic sensor  system.s,  oceanographic  sonic 
and   radio  frequency  marine   tags  for  moni- 
toring marine  fishes  and  mammals,  improved 
niidw.iter    trawls,    ocean-shipboard   synoptic 
.systems    for    use    on    weather    ships,    radar 
picket  ships,  and  similar  vessels  assigned  to 
ocean  stations  and  when  not  underway,  ma- 
rine   radioactive    water   sampie        chipboard 
gamma    ray    detectors,    marine    geophysical 
undrrwater    cameras,    geophysical    sea    floor 
television  systems,   sea   floor   sediment  sam- 
plers and  analyzers  sea  floor  dredge  winches. 
constant  tension  cable  reels,  moored  oceano- 
graphic   buoy    systems    for    recording    and 
transmission     of     Important     oceanographic 
and  meteorological  data  in  deep  ocean  areas, 
mrirlne  sea  floor  geothermal  probes  for  deter- 
mining heat  flow  characteristics  and  values, 
and    other   such    instrumenls,   devices,    and 
systems  as  may  be  useful  in  studies  of  the 
current    structure    of    the    oceans,    oceanic 
temperatures,  bottom  topography,  sediments, 
heat  flow  through  the  ocean  bottom,  sound 
transmission   and   velocities,   ambient  noise, 
biological    activity   in   the   marine   environ- 
ment and  specimens,  water  samples  for  salin- 
ities,    phosphates,     oxygen,     nitrogen,     and 
other  chemical  or  elemental  components  of 
the   oceans,  and   for  recording  and  commu- 
nication of  oceanographic  data  of  scientific 
value. 

for  time  series  oceanographic  observations 
and  research  conducted  on  and  from  radar 
picket  ships  or  other  suitable  vessels  operated 
by  the  Navy:  Provided,  however,  That  equip- 
ment costs  for  such  time  series  oceano- 
graphic observations  and  research  conducted 
on  or  from  such  ships  not  exceed  $82,500  per 
ship  during  the  ten-year  program  authorized 
in  subsection  (f)  of  section  13  of  this  Act, 
and  that  operations  costs  of  this  program 
not  exceed  $58,000  per  ship  per  annum  In 
any  year  of  the  ten-year  program; 
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for  estab'.ishiiig  a  program  of  scholarships 
for  selected  students  and  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships as  authorized  In  section  13(g)  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  )  owever.  That  costs  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  these 
scholarships  and  fellowships  not  exceed 
$300,000  per  annum. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMY 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  with  such  funds  as 
m.iy  be  appropriated  c  r  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  him.  to  undertake  a  ten-year  pro- 
gram of  study  and  research  by  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  through  the 
Beach  Erosion  Board  as  part  of  the  general 
program  for  the  development  of  the  marine 
sciences  In  the  Unit'd  States.  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out. 
in  addition  to  progri  ms  now  underway,  the 
following  activities  relating  to  physical 
oceanography  In  the  near-shore  areas  of  the 
Atlantic  and  PaclfK  Oceans,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  which  areas  in- 
clude the  zone  from  the  shore  to  the  ftfty- 
fiithom  depth  contcur  In  the  oceans  and 
lakes,  and  bays  ami  tidewaters  connected 
therewith: 

(ai  Request  and  c  btain  cooperation  from 
other  Government  ajiencies  having  an  inter- 
est in  the  marine  S'lence.-;  and  ocean  sur- 
veys, and  cooperate  with  educational  iiutltu- 
tions  and  laboratories  devoted  to  the  marine 
sciences  and  oceaiu)(:raphy.  and  with  other 
public  and  private  or^'anizatlons  and  persons 
who  may  be  of  assi.st;ince. 

lb)  Contract  with  qualified  scientists  re- 
search laboratories,  resenrch  organizations, 
or  educational  institutions  to  undertake 
basic  and  applied  research  studies  and  ex- 
periments in  the  laboratories  and  in  coastal 
waters,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(c)  Undertake  In  roust.tl  waters  studies 
of  the  action  of  wavts.  wave  currents,  tides, 
tidal  currents,  and  lart^e-.scaie  ocean  and  lit- 
toral currents. 

(d)  Study  and  eva  uate  the  interaction  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  sea.  and  the  land  as  they 
affect  the  waves,  cur-ents,  tides,  surges,  hy- 
drographic contour;.  and  hydrographic 
changes  In  the  coastal  zone 

(e)  fetabllsh  obfervation  stations  in 
Coastal  waters  to  determine  the  short-term, 
seasonal,  and  yearly  changes  in  waves,  cur- 
rents, and  hydrography  in  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  station 

(f)  Develop,  const  uct.  or  acquire  instru- 
ments and  equipment  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  program  of  st  idles  authorized  in  this 
section. 

(g)  Determine  ilu  sources  of  the  bottom 
materials  In  the  coa>tal  area,  the  rates  and 
methods  of  movemer  t  of  these  materials,  and 
the  effects  on  the  roastal  hydrography  of 
changes  in  the  rate  nt  which  these  materials 
reach  the  coastal  zoi.e. 

(h)  Study  the  m-:?chanics  and  effects  of 
density  currents  encountered  in  the  coastal 
area  on  the  current  velocities,  current  pat- 
terns, hydrography,  Interchange  of  waters, 
and  rates  of  sedimentation 

Sec.  16.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  this  Act  and  of  S.  Res  136.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  and  to  pro^  ide  for  the  participation 
of  the  Department  >f  the  Army,  including 
either  or  both  military  or  ci\il  functions  ac- 
tivities, in  the  geneial  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  .sciences  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Dtpartment  of  the  Army, 
during  the  ten-year  period  beginning  July  1 
of  the  first  fiscal  ye:,r  following  approval  of 
this  Act.  the  following  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  per  annum; 

(ai  Such  svims  a;  are  necessary  for  the 
investigations  and  activities  described  In  sec- 
tion 15  relating  to  li  vestlgations  In  physical 
oceanography  in   the  near-shore  zone. 

lb)  Such  sums  a;,  are  necessary  to  pur- 
chase,  develop,   or   s-cqulre   and   operate,   or 


otherwise  utilize  the  scientific  equipment  re- 
quired for  investigations  in  physical  ocean- 
ography in  the  near-shore  zone,  including 
but  not  limited  to  amphibious  craft,  fioating 
craft,  fixed  platforms,  buoys,  current  meters. 
wave  meters,  tide  gages,  sound  equipment, 
direct  density  measuring  equipment,  turbu- 
lence meters,  underwater  cameras,  and  un- 
derwater television  equipment,  and  other 
instruments  and  laboratory  equipmeit  for 
oceanographic  research  in  the  near-shore 
zone. 

(c)  Such  sums  as  are  required  for  expan- 
sion and  equipping  of  shore  facilities  as  arc 
necessary  to  support  the  program  of  investi- 
gations In  physical  oceanography  in  the 
near-shore  zone. 

Id)  Such  .sums  as  are  nece.ssary  to  provide 
funds  for  contracts  with  qualified  scientists. 
research  laboratories,  research  organizations, 
educational  in.<;titutlons,  or  industrial  or- 
ganizations to  make  investigation?  into 
physical  oceanography  in  the  near -shore 
zone 

DEP.^RTMENT    OF    THE    TREASfKY.    UNITED    STATES 
COA.^T    GUARD 

Sec  17  la)  Title  14  of  the  United  States 
Code,  chapter  1.  section  2,  is  :.iereby 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  clause;  "and 
rescue  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  safety 
on  and  over  the  high  seas  and  water;  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States:  "  and  before  the  clause  "and  shall 
maintain  a  .'^^tate  of  readiness  to  funrtlcn  as 
a  specialised  service  in  the  Navy  in  time 
of  war"  the  following  new  lani:uage: 
'  oceanoKraphic  research  in  and  beneath  any 
accessible  portions  of  the  oceans,  seaf .  gulf 
and  bays  including  International  wrters." 
(b)  Title  14  of  the  United  States  Code. 
c>iapter*^J5.  section  81.  is  hereby  amended  by 
in.sertlng  in  the  first  sentence  after  the  word 

aircraft'  and  the  comma,  the  new  n-ords; 
'  iind  to  conduct  oceanographic  research;" 
and  by  inserting  after  i3)  the  fol  owing 
new  subsection: 

"i4)  aids  to  oceanographic  research  re- 
quired to  serve  the  needs  of  maritime  com- 
merce and  navigation,  including  undersea 
navigation,  the  national  defense,  and  of  in- 
crea.'iing  the  safety  of  life  and  property  on 
the  high  seas":  and  by  inserting  in  the 
subsequent  paragraph  after  the  words  "loran 
stations"  and  before  the  w^ords  "shall  be 
established"    the    following    new    language: 

and  scientific  instruments,  equipment, 
svstems.  and  facilities". 

'  (C)  Title  14  of  the  United  States  Code, 
chapter  5.  section  90(a),  is  hereby  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "communica- 
tion." and  before  the  words  "and  air  navi- 
gation facilities."  the  following  pew  words; 

oceanographic  research  and  surveys". 

(d)  Title  14  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
of   chapter   5  the   following   new   section 

"§94    Oceanographic  research 

"The  Coast  Guard  may  conduct  such 
f>ceanographlc  research  and  collect  and  an- 
alyze such  oceanographic  data,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
or  not.  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  in 
the  national  interest:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  authority  herein  conveyed  shall 
not  be  construed  to  supplant,  restrict,  or 
change  in  any  way  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States.  includl;ig  the 
performance  of  surveys  and  mapping  " 

(e)  The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  title  14 
of  the  tJnlted  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foll'Dwing: 

'Sec.  94.  Oceanographic  research." 

(1)  As  part  of  the  general  United  States 
program  for  the  development  of  the  .nariiie 
sciences,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertake, 
through  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
and  without  regard  to  previotis  stf.tutorv 
limitations,  a  ten-year  program  of  oceano- 


graphic research.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized and  directed,  with  such  funds  as  may 
be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
to  him  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out 
the  following  activities: 

( 1 )  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  cooperate  with  other  governmental 
agencies  having  an  interest  in  the  marine 
sciences,  and.  under  such  provisions  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, cooperate  with  the  several  States, 
with  educational  institutions,  laboratories, 
and  with  scientific  organizations  in  pro- 
grams of  cceanographic  research. 

(2)  Conduct,  in  cooperation  with  Govern- 
ment agencies  including  agencies  of  friendly 
governments  requesting  and  reciprocating 
such  cocjperatlon.  bathythermograph  obser- 
vaiion.s.  sonic  soundings,  strontium  90.  car- 
bon 14,  air  pollution,  sea  water  and  plankton 
samplings,  studies  of  marine  borers  and 
fouling  org.inisms.  and  such  other  oceano- 
graphic research  as.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Division  of  Marine  Sci- 
ences of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
will  advance  the  marine  sciences  in  and  of 
the  United  States. 

'3  I  Expand,  in  pursuaiice  of  functions  of 
the  Department  under  this  Act,  or  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  Government  agencies  and 
with  institutions  and  scientific  organiza- 
tior.s,  under  such  provisions  and  conditions 
a.s  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  oceano- 
praphic  research  conducted  on  or  from 
weather  ships  and  other  ocean  station  ves- 
sels operated  by  the  United  SUjtes  Co.ast 
Guard,  offshore  towers  operated  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  from  such  large,  oceangoing 
Coast  Guard  vessels,  including  cutters,  Ice- 
brefikers,  tugs,  patrol  craft,  lightships,  and 
b\ioy  tenders  as  the  Secretary  In  consultation 
with  other  Government  agencies  and  the 
Di\ision  of  Marine  Sciences  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  may  find  adaptable  to 
oceanographic  research:  Provided,  however. 
That  in  this  determination,  the  research  to 
be  undertaken  shall  not  diminish  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  respective  classes  of  Coast 
Guard  \  essels.  or  of  their  officers  or  crews,  to 
accomplish  their  primary  missions  as  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard 

i4)  Obtain  and  install  on  such  Coast 
Guard  vessels  as  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate under  subsection  if)  (3)  of  section  17 
of  this  Act.  such  equipment  or  instruments 
as  may  be  required  for  oceanographic  re- 
search authorized  under  this  section  il7). 

(  5 »  Provide  such  facilities  or  personnel  as 
may  be  required  for  analysis  of  oceano- 
graphic data  collected  and  transmitted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  (17). 

1 6 )  Encourage  and  assist  selected  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  enroll 
in  and  pursue  formal  courses  in  oceanog- 
raphy, beginning  not  lower  than  the  senior 
level  of  undergraduate  school  and  continuing 
through  not  more  than  four  years  of  grad- 
uate training  and  research  in  the  marine 
sciences 

Sec  18.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  further 
the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  Act  to  have 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Coast  Guard  carry 
out.  under  laws,  as  amended,  relating  to  such 
Department  or  the  Coast  Guard,  specified 
duties  as  part  of  the  general  program  for  the 
development  of  the  marine  sciences  in  the 
United  .States.  Appropriations  authorized 
in  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  other 
appropriations  provided  for  such  Depart- 
ment to  carry  out  its  duties  under  law. 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Coast  Guard,  during  the  ten-year  period 
beemnlng  with  July  1.  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  Presi- 
dnit.  the  following  sums: 

( a )  Such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties,  functions,  and  operations  on 
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Cofwt  Guard  vessels  and  oflfshore  towers 
authorized  In  subsection  <f)  (3)  of  section 
17  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  stuns  as  are  necessary  for  equip- 
ment and  Instruments  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (f)(4)  of  section  17  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  Instruments  and 
equipment  costs  for  Coast  Guard  vessels  and 
offshore  towers  selected  to  participate  in 
Coast  Guard  oceanographic  research  pro- 
grams not  exceed  $82,500  per  ship  or  tower 
during  the  ten-year  program  authorized  in 
subsection  (f)  of  section  17  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  analy- 
sis of  oceanographic  data  of  value  collected 
and  transmitted  under  the  authorization  of 
subsection  (f)(5)   of  section  17  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  educa- 
tion and  training  authorized  in  subsection 
(1)  (6)  of  section  17  of  this  Act. 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTmJTION,    MUSEUM    OF 
NATURAL    HISTORY 

Sec.  19.  In  furtherance  of  the  policies  in 
S.  Res.  136,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and  of 
this  Act,  and  in  order  to  preserve,  study 
and  classify  marine,  coastal,  and  Great 
Lakes  organisms  collected  during  a  ten-year 
program  of  expanded  hydrobiological  re- 
search, the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  authorized  and  directed,  with 
such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  him,  to — 

(a)  construct  additional  facilities  for  the 
purposes  authorized  in  this  section; 

(b)  establish  a  program  for  the  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  placement  of  taxono- 
mlsts  In  such  number  as  may  be  required  to 
classify  fishes,  marine  Invertebrates,  and 
other  marine  organisms  collected  during  the 
ten-year  program  of  expanded  hydrobiologi- 
cal research; 

(c)  make  grants  of  funds  to  qualified 
scientists,  institutions,  laboratories,  or  mu- 
seums, such  grants  to  be  used  for  taxonomy 
relating  to  marine  organisms: 

(d)  request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  cooperate  with  other  governmental 
departments  and  agencies  having  a  direct 
interest  in  the  preservation,  study,  and  clas- 
sification of  marine  organisms,  and  to  coop- 
erate with  the  several  States,  educational 
institutions,  laboratories,  museums,  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations  and 
persons  who  may  be  of  assistance  in  this 
field  of  marine  science. 

Sec.  20.  It  Is  necessary  in  order  to  further 
the  policies  of  S.  Res.  136,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act  to  have  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  carry  out,  under  laws  re- 
lating to  such  Institution,  specified  duties 
as  part  of  the  general  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  marine  sciences  in  the 
United  States.  Appropriations  provided  in 
this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  other 
appropriations  provided  for  such  Institution 
to  carry  out  its  duties  under  law.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  during  the  ten- 
year  period  beginning  with  July  1  ol  the 
first  fiscal  year  following  approval  of  this 
Act  by  the  President,  the  following  sum.?: 

(a)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  constriiction  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution of  facilities  necessary  to  preserve, 
study,  and  clasrify  lor  taxonomic  purposes 
marine,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  organisms 
collected  by  or  lor  the  Institution  during  the 
ten-year  program  of  expanded  hydrobio- 
logical research. 

(b)  Such  simis  as  are  necessary  for  estab- 
lishment by  the  Institution  of  a  proairam  for 
the  recruitment,  training,  and  placement  of 
taxonomlsts  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(c)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  u.se  by 
the  Institution  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 19(c). 

(d)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation,  study,  and  clasfiflcation  by  the 
Institution    of    fishes    and    marine    inverte- 


brates collected  or  acquired  by  the  Institu- 
tion for  taxonomic  purposes. 

GHlIfUlAL. 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  limit,  restrict,  or  otherwise  Interfere 
with  carrying  cut  any  work  programed  prior 
to  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  appropriations  authorized  in  this 
Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  other  appropria- 
tions provided  for  the  various  departments, 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  offices  to  carry  out 
their  duties  under  law. 

(c)  The  CC'mptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States  or  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall,  until  the  expiration  of 
three  years  afer  the  last  payment  to  such 
grantee  or  contractor,  have  access  to  and 
the  right  to  examine  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  any  grantee,  con- 
tractor, or  subcontractor  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  any  grant,  contract,  or  sub- 
contract executed  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  previsions  of  this  Art,  and  a  pro- 
vision to  that  effect  shall  be  included  in 
each  such  grant  agreement,  contract,  and 
related  subcontracts, 

(d)  Secretaries  of  departments,  and  ad- 
ministrators oJ  bureaus  or  tiCSces  authorized 
and  directed  to  carry  out  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall,  after  approval  of  this  Act  by  the 
President,  include  in  their  annual  reports  a 
report  on  majcr  activities  or  program.s  un- 
dertaken imder  the  provisions  of   this  Act, 

(e)  All  ships  and  surface  or  subsurface 
craft  constructed  or  modernized  pursuant  to 
the  authorlzaticns  for  appropri,itions  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  constructed  r.r 
modernized  in  domestic  commercial  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  oceanography  bill 
covers  a  10-year  procrram.  It  covers  all 
the  seven  seas.  I  am  impelled  to  say  it 
is  a  billion  dollar  bill. 

I  am  so  desirous  of  diliccntly  pursuing 
the  objective  set  out  by  the  distin,auished 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  re- 
port to  the  peojale  this  week  with  respect 
to  a  balanced  budget  and  with  re.spect 
to  restraint  on  unbudgeted  items  that  I 
am  impelled  to  request  a  record  vote  on 
the  bill.  Members  of  the  Senate  can  bo 
aware  that,  whether  the  vote  comes 
today  or  whether  it  comes  tomorrow,  if 
I  can  get  sufficient  hands  to  bring  about 
a  record  vote  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  there  will  be  a  record 
vote. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  get  sufficient  hand.s,  will  he 
fore.go  a  record  vote? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  ^ladam  President, 
the  minority  leader  is  a  realist.  I  might 
hope  that  some  Senators  would  put  up 
both  hand.s,  to  have  two  counted.  At 
lea.-t  I  shall  u.se  what  feeble  persuasive 
powers  I  have  to  get  enough  hands  in 
the  air  to  require  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Prior  to  tlic  delivery 
of  the  President's  message  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  substantial  sums  to 
be  used  in  the  strenj;thening  of  our 
military  defenses  I  probably  would 
have  gone  along  with  the  pending  pro- 
posal without  any  difficulty.     However, 


my  views  have  changed,  and  I  now  more 
closely  want  to  adhere  to  the  Presidefifs 
recommendation  that  we  proceed  not 
with  what  are  desirable  projects  but 
oiily  with  those  which  are  indispensably 
nccessaiy,  so  that  deficits  will  be  re- 
duced and  new  tax  requirements  prob- 
ably eliminated  or  at  least  ameliorated. 
Therefore.  I  shall  a.sk  that  there  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  mea.sure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
am  heartened  by  the  inten.se  warm  glow 
of  understanding  and  light  that  is  be- 
ginning now  to  manifest  itself  with  re- 
.spect to  bills  of  the  kind  before  the 
Senater.  My  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  has 
heartened  me  no  end.  and  his  statement 
has  added  to  my  rcsei-voir  of  diligence 
and  energy  with  which  I  hope  to  assail 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  give  me  added  encourage- 
ment if  he  would  insist  upon  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  question  has 
been  determined.  I  shall  hold  both 
hands  in  the  air  when  the  second  is 
requested, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
have  Senators  completed  their  state- 
ments? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  now  to  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
we  .'^luill  now  pet  down  to  some  facts. 

First,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  bill.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  Senators  arc  present.  I  was 
absent  from  the  Chamber  when  the  ma- 
jority leader  discussed  the  bill  and  the 
Older  of  business.  Whether  there  is  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  tonight  or  tomorrow  is 
imm.aterial  to  me.  I  do  not  know  which 
time  would  be  more  convenient  for  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President. 
Will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wa.;hington  vield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  he  will  give  a.^surances  now.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  shall  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote,  that  the  vote  will  not 
come  today? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
many  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  be  absent  tomorrow.  Three  or 
four  Senators  who  favor  the-  propo.'^ed 
legislation  have  already  told  me  that 
they  expected  to  be  absent,  and  wanted 
to  know  when  the  vote  would  take  place. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  on 
th.e  other  side  of  the  aisle,  but  at  least 
four  or  five  Senators  that  I  know  of,  and 
perhaps  more,  will  be  absent  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Some  Senators  v  ill  be 
absent  later  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
any  Senator  who  is  absent  from  now  on 
is  ab.sent  at  hi.>  own  risk  and  takes  his 
own  chances.  We  have  had  it  pretty 
easy  for  the  past  month  or  so.  Generally 
speakinfT,  we  have  had  lonrr  weekends 
and  we  have  been  going  home  at  a 
rea.sonable  hour.  The  work  is  piling  up. 
We  must  look  toward  adjournment.  We 
must   get   the    business   finished.      Tlie 
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Senate  will  meet  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow. As  of  now,  it  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  meet  at  11  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day, There  will  be  \  otes,  and  every  Sen- 
ator should  be  on  notice  that  if  he  goes 
out,  of  town  now,  h<!  does  so  at  his  own 
risk,  because  we  want  to  finish  the  job. 
We  still  must  consider  the  proposed  de- 
fense legislation,  appropriation  bills, 
foreign  aid,  the  China  resolution,  and 
other  matters. 

I  know  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  joins  me  in  trgmg  Senators  to  be 
present  from  now  on.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  a  vote  tonight.  However,  I 
ihink  we  at  least  ought  to  get  started  on 
ihe  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  If  we  were  to  try 
to  have  a  vote  ton  ght,  I  would  greatly 
shorten  what  I  had  intended  to  say.  The 
subject  is  a  broad  one.  One  could  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  discussing  it.  If 
there  were  more  Senators  present,  I 
know  there  would  be  many  questions. 
Several  Senators  wish  to  make  a  speech 
in  favor  of  the  program.  For  that  rea- 
son only  I  have  po;^d  the  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation is  also  a  derense  legislation,  is  it 
not? 

Mr,  MAGNUSON  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  shall  proceed  now.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr,  Lausche]  will 
bear  with  me  for  2  ;>r  3  minutes,  I  shall 
try  to  disabuse  a  misconception  that 
they  have  regarding  the  bill. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON     I  yield. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  am  only  too  de- 
lighted to  fill  the  Chamber  with  Sena- 
tors, even  at  the  expense  of  calling  them 
oui  of  committee  meetings.  I  wish  my 
friend  from  Washington  to  have  Sen- 
ators present  whom  he  can  persuade. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  need  them 
here  I  have  discus.«;ed  the  measure  over 
a  period  of  2  or  3  years  with  probably 
every  other  Senator.  The  Senate  passed 
the  same  bill  last  year.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  highly  recommended  the  pro- 
gram. I  hope  to  clear  up  a  misunder- 
standing   about    one    thing 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Madam  President.  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  loU 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unammous  con'^ent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  l)e  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orcered. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON  Madam  President, 
because  there  ar(  several  technical 
amendment*  and  committee  amend- 
ments to  be  consideied,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Madam  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  amendments  to  the 
bill  which  would  strike  certain  sections 
of  the  bill  enumerated  in  the  amend- 
ment 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  not  stated  but  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  section  14.  lines  3,  4.  and  5: 
and  on  page  52,  section  18,  lines  4,  5.  and  6: 
in  each  instance  strike  the  sentence  reading 
as  follows:  "Appropriations  authorized  in 
this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  other 
appropriations  provided  for  such  I>apart- 
ment  to  carry  out  its  duties  under  law." 

On  page  32,  section  12,  lines  18.  If.  and 
20,  strike  the  sentence  reading  as  follows: 
■'.Appropriations  authorized  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  other  appropriations 
provided  for  such  Commission  to  carry  out 
its  duties  under  law." 

On  page  54,  section  20,  lines  14,  15,  and 
16.  strike  the  sentence  reading  as  follows: 
'Appropriations  provided  in  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  other  appropriations  pro- 
vided for  such  Institution  to  carry  out  its 
duties  under  law." 

On  page  55,  strike  section  21  (b»  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"(ta)  All  appropriations  authorized  in  this 
Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  other  appropria- 
tions provided  for  the  various  departments, 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  offices  to  carry  out 
their  duties  under  law." 

On  page  56,  section  21,  change  the  sub- 
section designations  as  follows:  (ci  to  (b). 
id)  to  (c) ,  and  (e)  to  (d) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  ;rom 
Wa.shington. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  an  amend- 
ment which  he  would  like  to  offer 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  bill.  No  doubt 
through  an  inadvertence  the  language  I 
propose  in  my  amendment  was  omitted 
from  the  bill.  It  should  appear  on  page 
44,  line  22.  Following  the  comma  ;ifter 
the  word  Oceans",  there  should  b?  in- 
serted the  words  "Arctic  Ocean.  B^jring 
Sea".  That  would  make  the  sentence 
read : 

In  fuitherance  of  the  purposes  ol  tins 
Act,  the  -Secretary  is  authorized  and  diiected 
to  curry  out,  in  addition  to  programt  now 
underway,  the  following  activities  re  ating 
t)  physical  oceanography  in  the  near-shore 
areas  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  Bering  Sea.  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  which  areas 
include  the  zone  from  the  shore  to  the  fifty- 
fathom  depth  contour  in  the  oceans  and 
lakes,  and  bays  and  tidewaters  connected 
therewith : 

Obviously  the  omission  of  the  .Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  bill  was  inadvertent.  Clearly 
these  seas  are  important  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  research  and  defense  and 
they  should  be  included.  I  understand 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  44. 
line  22.  following  the  comma  after  the 


word  Oceans",  insert  the  following: 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Bering  Sea,". 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  have  several  things  to  say  on  this 
very  important  proposed  legislation. 
However,  I  wish  to  continue,  first,  with 
what  I  started  to  say  before  the  quorum  ' 
call,  in  the  hop>e  that  I  may  be  able  to 
clear  up  what  I  am  sure  is  misunder- 
standing regarding  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

First,  as  the  majority  leader  has  said, 
it  is  a  defense  bill  in  its  almost  literal 
sense,  with  other  benefits  coming  from 
the  marine  sciences,  research,  and  for 
peaceful  purposes.  However,  a  great 
portion  of  it  has  to  do  with  defense, 
and  very  importantly  so,  as  I  shall  point 
out  later. 

Second,  it  does  not  add  to  the  budget 
at  all.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
now  being  spent  by  16  different  depart- 
ments in  this  very  important  field, 

I  have  just  submitted  amendments 
which  have  been  adopted,  which  make 
it  unquestionably  clear  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  bill  is  not  to  add  to  what  we 
are  doing  now  in  the  field  of  oceanog- 
raphy and  marine  sciences,  but  to  sub- 
stitute in  the  1963  budget,  which  will 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  practically  the  same 
amount  of  money  p>er  year  that  we  are 
now  spending  in  a  disconnected  way  in 
16  different  departments. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  con- 
stantly referred  to  the  bill  as  adding 
some  more  authorizations.  It  is  true 
that  it  adds  authorizations  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  basic  authority  for  any 
department  to  proceed  with  the  duties 
of  its  department  and  ask  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committees  for 
money  for  certain  things. 

However,  in  effect,  this  bill  is  a  limi- 
tation rather  than  an  addition  to  the 
budget,  because  it  points  out  a  program 
for  10  years  which  will  cost  less,  in  my 
opinion,  than  is  now  being  scattered  in 
16  departments. 

When  we  speak  of  authorizations,  we 
are  .speaking,  of  course,  of  authorizations 
as  such,  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Appio- 
pnations  Committees  in  Congress. 
There  would  be  no  way  in  the  field  of 
marine  sciences,  for  me  to  prevent  the 
Navy  coming  before  Congress  and  ask- 
ing for  $20  million,  because  they  have 
the  basic  authorization  in  the  field  of 
naval  oceanography  to  do  that  now. 
There  would  be  no  way  for  me  to  prevent 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  asking 
for  $100  million  for  fishery  re.search  and 
fisheries  projects,  because  they  have  tiie 
basic  authorization  to  do  that  now.  if 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  approve. 

I  can  go  down  the  line  with  all  16 
departments.  The  Federal  Government 
now  is  spending  yearly,  and  rightly  so, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $90  million  plus. 
The  last  figure  I  had  was  approximately 
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$87  million.  It  is  spending  that  money 
in  the  field  of  marine  sciences,  scattered 
in  16  different  departments. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  be  a  substitute 
for  the  next  budget  in  this  important 
field.  It  points  out  a  plan  for  doing  some 
of  the  things  that  we  should  have  done, 
and  that  the  very  departments  them- 
selves in  the  interdepartmental  agencies 
asked  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
to  study  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
This  is  the  minimum  program  that  was 
suggested.  Therefore,  this  is  in  no  sense, 
as  such,  a  further  authorization  in  this 
field.  It  is  not  a  nondefense  item,  as 
suggested  by  some  sirice  the  Pi-esident's 
speech  the  other  evening.  It  deals  with 
some  of  the  most  vital  things  in  our 
defense. 

Every  scientist  in  the  space  agency 
has  testified,  and  will  say  privately,  that, 
should  something  happen  to  us,  what 
we  know  or  do  not  know  about  the  oceans 
of  the  world,  which  cover  three-fourths 
of  the  world's  surface,  may  be  more  im- 
portant than  what  we  ought  to  know  or 
do  not  know  about  space.  Yet  yesterday 
I  participated,  as  chairman  of  a  dis- 
tinguished committee  on  appropriations 
for  the  Independent  OfiQces,  in  marking 
up  a  bill  of  $1,729  million  for  space  ex- 
ploration. This  is  for  1  year.  We  are 
talking  about  a  vital,  essential  program 
for  defense  and  other  things,  and  we  are 
talking  about  a  10-year  period,  which 
would  be  reached  under  this  authoriza- 
tion and  directive,  and  appropriations  of 
approximately  $70  million  a  year. 

Someone  once  said  that  we  know  more 
about  the  far  side  of  the  moon  than 
we  do  about  three-quarters  of  the  earth's 
surface.  That  is  about  the  position  we 
are  in. 

Any  indication  by  anyone  that  this 
bill  would  add  authorizations  is  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
and  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  perhaps  we  might  not  need  this  bill, 
but  the  way  things  are  now  the  authori- 
zations for  marine  science  have  no  end 
at  all.  Any  department  or  agency  can 
come  before  Congress  and  ask  for  funds, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  may  ap- 
prove them. 

This  is  a  directive  to  place  the  depart- 
ments in  a  program  which  makes  sense. 
Everyone  testified  that  it  made  sense. 
Most  of  the  departments  said  so  last 
year.  We  queried  them  as  to  how  they 
felt  about  the  bill.  Most  of  the  depart- 
ments said  they  favored  the  broad,  im- 
portant objectives  of  the  bill,  but  said 
they  were  now  doing  some  things  in  their 
little  empires,  and  they  did  not  want  to 
have  any  directive  or  authority.  They 
said  the  bill  may  be  unnecessary.  They 
did  not  say  they  were  against  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  two  of  the  departments 
said  that  this  proposal  would  be  a  di- 
rective for  a  limitation  upon  them. 

I  hope  there  will  not  be  that  misun- 
derstanding, because  it  was  never  in- 
tended to  add  to  the  basic  authorizations 
which  now  exist;  it  was  intended  to  au- 
thorize a  directive  which  would  have 
been  a  substitute  for  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  bill  did  not  pass  next  year. 
Sixteen  different  departments  make  up 
the  total,  and  I  think  there  is  duplica- 


tion of  expenditui-es  in  this  field,  as  there 
is  duplication  of  expenditures  in  many 
other  fields  of  science. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have 
heard  it  said — and  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wa.shington  if  it  is  his  understand- 
ing too — that  in  this  particular  field  the 
possibilities  are  that  the  Government 
will  likely  get  its  money  'oack  more  than 
100-fold  because  of  the  fantastic  po.si,i- 
bilities  of  producing  food  and  materials 
from  the  ocean  and  the  ocean  beds. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  shall  discms  that 
phase  of  the  proposal  at  greater  length. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  we  suggest  the  au- 
thorization of  some  60  ships  over  a 
period  of  10  years.  I  presume  we  may 
build  60  ships  anyway.  Two  new  ones 
were  authorized  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  yesterday  for  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey — one  agency. 

If  anyone  thinks  this  is  no*  a  defense 
bill,  I  have  here  pictures  of  the  Russian 
ships  which  number  150  in  this  field. 
The  Russians  believe  marine  science  is 
important  for  the  defense  of  Russia  and 
the  other  purposes  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  Russians 
have  150  modern  ships  operating  in  this 
field.  Some  of  them  look  like  the  Queen 
Mary.  The  newest  ship  which  the 
United  States  is  operating  in  the  field 
of  marine  science  is  22  years  old. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  was  about  to 
raise  that  very  question.  Contrasted 
with  the  magnificent  Ru.ssian  fleet,  the 
United  States  has  no  ships  which  are 
up  to  dat-e  and  adequately  equipped  for 
this  type  of  research. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right.  We 
have  made  some  progress  in  this  field, 
A  year  ago.  Congress  authorized  and 
appropriated  funds  for  a  new  ship  for 
oceanography  to  be  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  That  ship 
is  now  in  process  of  building.  I  think 
bids  will  be  let  in  the  next  2  or  3  months. 

Only  the  day  before  yesterday  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  at 
my  recommendation,  placed  in  the  bill 
an  item  for  two  new  shijis  for  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  one  large  onn  and 
one  small  one.  Of  the  63  ships,  some 
are  small,  and  are  used  for  various  pur- 
poses. They  are  cu-^tom  built.  Others 
are  large  research  ships,  of  the  type  of 
which  the  Russians  have  more  than  50. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  quite  fa- 
miliar with  the  defen.se  features  of  the 
ships  which  the  Russians  are  using  for 
fishing  purposes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Russians  have 
a  tremendous  fleet  of  trawlers  and 
freezer  ships  operating  almost  within 
naked-eye  view  of  Alaska,  just  outside 
the  3-mile  limit. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Russians  are 
operating  such  ships  all  over  the  world. 
We  have  a  recent  translation  of  a  report 
from  the  Soviet  Marine  Science  Depart- 
ment in  Moscow  which,  in  effect,  states 
that  the  United  States  is  a  Utile  stupid 
in  the  fisheries  field.  The  Russians  say 
they  have  actually  found  miUions  of  tons 
of  bottom  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and 


off  the  coast  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  fish 
about  which  they  had  known  nothing 
and  had  never  touched.  Now  they  plan 
to  dredge  the  bottom  until  they  get  what 
they  want.  The  Russians  said  they  won- 
dered where  the  United  States  had  been 
all  this  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
Hie  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  an  authority  in  this  field. 
I  have  high  regard  for  his  views.  I  am 
concerned,  however,  as  I  read  one  sen- 
tence from  the  report,  on  page  95.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Washington 
says  the  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  defense. 
I  read  from  the  rep>ort: 

The  Department,  however,  is  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  S.  901  for  reasons  stated 
In   the  subsequent  paragraphs. 

Mr.  \L\GNUSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  tlie  whole  letter,  he  will  see  that 
the  position  of  the  Department  is  exact- 
ly wliat  I  said  it  was.  They  favor  the 
broad  objectives  of  the  bill  and  all  the 
purposes  relating  to.  it,  but  they  say  it 
is  unnecessary,  because  they  have  their 
own  budget  and  their  own  authorization. 
Two  departments  have  said  the  bill 
would  be  a  limitation  upon  what  they 
are  doing  in  the  field  of  marine  science. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  work  is  already  being  done  in 
.some  other  agencies,  how  can  I  justify 
my  supporting  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  consider  that  the 
basic  reason  for  justification  of  voting 
for  the  bill  is  that  this  is  a  substitute 
program,  a  designed  program,  a  cor- 
related program  in  this  field,  such  as  we 
now  have  in  the  space  field  for  a  10-year 
period.  The  program  could  be  changed, 
but  this  is  the  main  reason  for  the  bill 

The  departments  have  an  interagency 
committee  and  have  asked  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  make  a  study  of 
marine  science.  The  study  resulted  in 
this  bill  as  the  basis  for  the  program. 
The  interagency  committee  asked  for  a 
report  on  what  it  should  do  and  how  the 
program  should  be  correlated. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  for  a  long  time. 
He  has  dealt  with  the  executive  depart- 
ments, as  has  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. Anytime  one  tries  to  touch  an 
empire  within  a  department,  the  depart- 
ment simply  does  not  like  it. 

My  conception  of  tlie  bill— and  I  hope 
its  wording  is  such  that  this  is  what  it 
mean.s— is  that  it  substitutes  a  reason- 
aljje  plan  which  the  departments  them- 
selVcs  asked  the  National  Academy  of 
Sconces  to  submit  to  them.  This  pro- 
gram is  the  minimum.  I  do  not  see  that 
it  would  add  to  any  expenditures.  I 
think  it  is  correct  to  say,  however,  that 
if  we  do  not  correlate  these  activities, 
next  year's  budget  will  be  submitted  with 
perhaps  more  and  more  money  than  is 
proposed  in  the  bill,  and  in  16  different 
places. 

In  my  opinion,  after  listening  to  all  the 
witnesses,  outside  and  inside,  sometimes 
the  right  hand  does  not  know  what  the 
left  hand  is  doing. 
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We  encountered  the  same  problem 
when  we  started  the  space  progrwn. 
Neither  program  is  an  exact  science. 
This  progran^  involves  physics,  medicine, 
meteorology,  biology,  chemistry,  and 
many  other  subjects. 

Similar  activities  were  taking  place  in 
the  field  of  space  exploration.  Suddenly 
v,e  found  that  many  departments  were 
doing  what  they  could,  perhaps  honestly, 
but  were  not  getting  anywhere  in  par- 
ticular. So  Congress  proceeded  to  take 
those  activities  away  from  the  Depart- 
ment and  create  a  separate  space 
agency  to  deal  with  the  same  activities 
which  were  being  dealt  with  separately 
by  the  departments. 

In  this  iiLstance  we  are  dealing  with 
marine  science. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  not  this  the  same 
situation  that  has  bedeviled  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  throughout  the  years, 
in  which  three  conflicting  agencies  have 
been  grasping  for  power  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  national  defense?  We 
who  have  watched  the  functioning  of 
bureaucracy  know  that  it  is  inherent  in 
Government  agencies  to  which  to  retain 
all  the  control  they  have  and  not  to  yield 
it  to  any  other  agency.  The  Senator's 
bill  would  unite  all  these  activities. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  Alaska, 
with  a  coastline  longer  than  the  com- 
bined Pacific.  Gulf.  «nd  Atlantic  coast- 
lines of  the  48  older  States,  and  the  only 
State  fronting  on  the  strategic  Arctic 
Ocean,  would  be  deeply  concerned  with 
and  enthusiastic  for  S.  901.  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote oceanographic  research,  to  advance 
the  marine  sciences,  and  much  else. 

This  is  a  tremendously  important  bilL 
It  is  important  to  defense,  to  education, 
to  resource  development.  It  covers  all 
three  of  these  vital  fields  and  much  else. 

I  congratulate  the  able  senior  Seiiator 
from  Washington  for  his  vision  in  spon- 
soring this  measure.  I  shall  support  it 
enthusiastically  and  unqualifiedly,  with 
an  amendment  to  be  proposed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Long  of 
Louisiana,  prot-ecting  a  vital  public  in- 
terest and  a  minor  amendment  on  page 
44  which  I  have  proposed,  where  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  in  the  present 
draft  of  the  bill,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  carry  out  certain  activities  re- 
lated to  physical  oceanography  in  the 
nearshore  areas  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  I  believe  that  an  in- 
advertent omission  was  that  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  were  not  included 
at  this  point.  Obviously,  these  are  im- 
portant bodies  of  water,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  defense  and  research,  and, 
I  have  introduced  an  amendment  for 
their  inclusion,  which  has  been  adopted. 

Alaska  offers  an  opportunity  for 
oceanographic  research  that  is  unique 
under  the  fiag.  It  is  essential  that  the 
work  now  going  forward  in  oceanograph- 
ic '-esearch  in  the  far  North  be  greatly 
expanded  and  strengthened. 

Already  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  much  work  is  being 
done  in  this  vital  field.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  undertaken. 


As  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Alaska,  Dr.  William  R.  Wood,  wrote  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  University  of 
Alaska,  with  it£  main  cannpus  located  at  65° 
north  latitude,  and  representing  as  It  does, 
a  at.ite  with  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
shoreline  In  the  Arctic  and  North  Pacific 
regions,  is  ideally  located  to  serve  as  a 
center,  not  only  for  research  in  oceanography 
and  marine  sciences,  but  also  for  the  training 
of  oceanoeraphers  and  marine  scientists  for 
work  in  the  Arctic  and  in  the  Antarctic. 

Last  year  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  authorized  the  establishment 
at  the  University  of  Alaska  of  an  insti- 
tute of  marine  sciences.  That  has  now 
been  done  and  the  institute  is  headed 
by  an  eminent  oceanographer,  Dr.  Ken- 
neth M.  Rae.  formerly  head  of  oceanog- 
raphy and  marine  sciences  at  Texas 
A.  &M. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  University 
Committee  on  Polar  Research,  C.  A. 
Barnes  of  the  Department  of  Oceanog- 
raphy of  the  University  of  Washington, 
listed  the  needs  for  research  in  this 
field. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion make  it  imperative  that  no  time  be 
lost  in  pressing  forward  with  a  broad 
based  program  of  research  in  oceanog- 
raphy and  marine  sciences  in  the  Arctic 
and  north  Pacific  regions.  I  was  re- 
cently in  Barrow.  Alaska,  where  the 
Arctic  Research  Laboratory  is  main- 
tained by  the  University  of  Alaska  for 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  work  going 
fo:-ward  there  under  the  dynamic  lead- 
ership of  the  head  of  the  laboratory,  Mr. 
Max  C.  Brewer.  I  was  as  much  im- 
pressed, Mr.  President,  by  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  scientists  there 
pursued  their  studies  as  I  was  with 
what  they  had  done  with  so  little.  The 
need  for  expansion  was  obvious.  When 
you  stand  on  the  shore  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  at  Barrow  cr  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bering  Sea  at  Kotzebue,  you  realize  viv- 
idly how  close  the  United  States  is  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  how  important  it 
is  to  our  own  country  that  we  press 
forward  with  Arctic  research  in  all  sci- 
entific fields  including  oceanography  and 
marine  sciences. 

In  its  excellent  report  accompanying 
S.  901,  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee characterized  this  bill  as  "a  resoiu-ces 
bill,  a  defense  bill,  a  health  measure,  an 
education  and  training  bill,  and  a  science 
bill."  Ihat  comprehensive  characteri- 
zation is  entirely  accurate,  for  this  bill 
is  aimed  at  meeting  urgent  national 
needs  in  each  of  these  fields — needs 
which  we  should  have  begun  to  meet 
yt-ars  and  years  ago. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  con- 
sidered the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  lying  in  and  beneath  the  ocean 
without  diminishing  in  the  least  its  ef- 
forts to  develop  in  and  on  the  land 
within  its  borders.  We  must  look  at  the 
natural  resources  of  the  seas  and  oceans 
aroimd  us — resources  which  are  being 
exploited  in  a  constantly  increasing 
manner  by  other  nations  more  f  arsighted 
than  the  United  States.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  the  requisite  know-how  and 
know-where,  we  could  look  to  the  world's 


oceans  for  much-needed  minerals — for 
magnesium,  bromine,  potassium,  manga- 
nese, cobalt,  nickel,  phosphate,  and  crude 
oil — all  of  which  we  need — and  much, 
much  else.  It  is  a  great  undiscovered 
world,  a  treasure  trove  beyond  imagina- 
tion awaiting  exploration  and  utiliza- 
tion. 

The  resei-ves  of  minerals,  chemicals, 
and  hquid  fuels  beneath  the  oceans  are 
there  for  the  taking — they  are  in  inter- 
national waters  available  to  the  nation 
that  gets  there  first.  We  can  get  there 
first  only  through  the  knowledge  gained 
from  intensive  research  of  the  oceans 
that  surround  us. 

It  will  become  increasingly  vital  to  our 
very  survival  as  the  present  population 
explosion  continues  that  we  be  able  to 
harvest  and  make  use  of  the  vast  food 
resources  in  the  oceans.  These  food  re- 
sources we  have  neglected.  As  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  stated  in  lUs 
report : 

The  U.S  flBheries  research  fleet  is  small, 
overage,  obs<jlete,  and  has  been  shrinking 
instead  of  gaining  during  the  past  3  years. 

We  can  no  longer  continue  to  sur- 
render to  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
leadership  in  harvesting  the  fisheries  re- 
sources of  the  world. 

According  to  the  committee's  figures, 
we  are  today  importing  half  as  much 
fish  as  we  ourselves  catch,  but.  while  our 
own  catch  has  remained  steady,  the 
amount  of  our  imports  has  steadily  ri.sen. 

We  must  reverse  this  trend. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
called  this  bill  a  health  measure  and  this 
description  is  amply  justified  by  the 
facts.  Marine  microbiology,  bacteriol- 
ogy, and  toxicology  are  relatively  new 
branches  of  science  but  already  they 
have  found,  through  f arsighted  research, 
that  many  important  antibiotics  are 
produced  by  marine  micro-organi.sms 
and  that  marine  plants  and  animals  pro- 
duce vitamins,  health  foods,  and  blood 
extenders.  Ftu-ther  intensified  research 
may  well  produce  the  answers  to  many 
of  man's  ailments. 

And  just  as  the  seas  can  be  a  source 
of-  aid  to  the  good  health  of  mankind, 
sOj-^oo  can  the  seas — unless  protective 
acuon  is  taken — be  a  source  of  harm  to 
man's  health. 

As  Dr.  Hargis.  of  the  Virginia  State 
Fisheries  Laboratory,  testified  before  the 
Commerce  Committee: 

Despite  great  present  and  future  needs, 
man  is  despoiling  the  oceans  and  estxiarles 
p.t  an  ever-Increasing  rate.  For  example, 
pollution,  e.g.,  radioactive  wa-stes.  Industrial 
waste.s.  domestic  wastes,  soil,  farm,  and 
house  pesticides  are  wreaking  their  havoc. 

He  was  joined  in  his  plea  for  intensi- 
fied research  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  of  the 
University  of  Washington's  Laboratory 
of  Radiation  Biology,  who  stated: 

Tl.e  development  of  space  programs  usir.g 
nuclear  devices,  of  underwater  nuclear 
powerplants  and  nuclear  submarines,  of 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships,  of  harbor- 
excavation  protects  and  of  nuclear  devices 
for  creating  new  Panama  Canals,  all  will  re- 
quire a  much  more  precise  knowledge  of  the 
means  for  disposing  of  radioactive  wastes. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
also  called  this  bill  a  defense  measure. 
Both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  the  ocean 
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trade  routes  are  tnily  oui-  lifelines.  We 
need  them  to  receive  and  ship  products 
vital  for  our  very  survival.  We  must 
constantly  search  for  greater  knowledge 
of  the  highways  of  the  seas — and  the 
vital  routes  beneath  the  ocean's  sur- 
face— not  only  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  eflBciency  of  trade  along  those  routes 
but  also  as  a  means  of  developing  new 
routes  on  and  below  the  seas. 

To  do  that  we  must  know  what  lies 
beneath  the  ocean's  surface  and  the 
causes  of  good  and  bad  weather  and  the 
likelihood  of  either.  Prom  the  contem- 
plated research  "would  come  greater 
protection  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
added  safety  to  those  who  go  to  sea  or 
live  on  its  shores,  earlier  storm  warnings 
and  long-range  weather  forecasts." 

The  Commerce  Committee "s  excellent 
103 -page  report  on  this  bill  is  striking 
in  several  important  aspects.  One  of 
these  details  the  facts  as  to  how  far  be- 
hind other  nations — particularly  the 
Soviet  Union — the  United  States  is  in 
oceanographic  research.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  judge  all  pro- 
posals in  terms  of  what  the  Russians  are 
doing.  Yet  we  cannot  disregard  their 
efforts.  Those  who  would  be  penurious 
in  providing  for  our  Nation  s  needs  con- 
stantly try  to  deride  such  comparisons. 
But  the  comparison  in  this  instance  can 
be  derided — and  the  contemplated  ex- 
penditures cut  drastically — only  at  our 
own  peril  and  to  our  great  loss. 

I  urge  the  speedy  passage  of  S.  901 
with  the  amendments  prop>osed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Long]  and  myself. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  say  to  my  fiend,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson  i,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  report,  we  also 
have  been  infomved  by  the  Navy  that — 

Those  aspects  of  S.  901  which  relate  to 
the  specific  delineation  of  development 
items,  shipbuilding  tonnages,  and  money 
authorizations  emphasize  areas  which  will 
see  many  modifications  over  the  years. 
Such  specific  delineation  may.  in  fact,  be 
restrictive  to  a  program  which  fundamental- 
ly should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  accommo- 
date program  reorientation  resulting  from 
changes  in  agency  requirements  and  tech- 
nological advances  as  they  occur  and  appear 
unwarranted. 

In  other  words,  they  are  afraid  that 
not  enough  funds  would  be  provided. 
However,  I  point  out  that  the  program 
under  this  measure  would  not  cause  the 
work  the  agencies  are-"  doing  now  to  be 
stopped.  After  all,  they  already  have 
the  basic  authorization  required,  and 
they  can  proceed  with  that  work.  This 
measure  is  merely  a  directive. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the 
problem  which  confronts  the  Senator  as 
he  presents  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  I 
am  merely  seeking   information. 

As  I  examine  the  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  appears 
on  page  96  of  the  committee  report,  I 
find  two  sentences  which  I  wish  to  read 
into  the  Record  at  this  time,  as  follows: 

We  concur — 


And  the  Senator  from  Washington  ha.s 
been  stating  that  they  do  concur- 
in  the  general  object  of  this  bill;  however, 
notwithstanding  our  considerable  interest  in 
oceanographic  research,  we  recommend  that 
no  action  be  taken  on  this  biU  for  two  prin- 
cipal reasons  hereafter  stated. 

Then  they  set  forth  the  reasons. 
And  on  page  97  of  the  report  we  lind 
the  following: 

For  the  foregoing  re-i.=:on.s  we  believe  that 
action  on  S.  901  woiikl  be  unnecessary  .^t 
pre.sent. 

This  situation  concern.s  me.  because  I 
have  a  very  high  resfard  for  the  Senator 
from  Washincrton.  and  I  like  to  support 
the  measures  he  brine^  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand:  and 
that  is  what  they  .said  last  year.  too.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  President  sent  us 
as  strong  a  message  in  rceard  to  the  im- 
portance of  oceanoeraphic  research  and 
surveys  as  I  have  ever  read,  and  despite 
the  further  fact  that  Pre.sident  Ken- 
nedy, when  he  was  a  Senator,  voted  on 
two  occasions  foi-  the  bill  and  hishly 
commended  the  committee  for  doing  this 
work. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  fiT)m  Washington  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  Senator  from 
Washington  in  his  efforts  to  have  the 
Senate  pass  this  very  important  bill  to 
advance  our  work  in  the  field  of  marine 
sciences  and  to  further  our  progress  in 
the  science  of  oceanography. 

The  Senator  from  Washini^ton  has 
been  the  pathfinder  in  this  field  for  the 
past  several  years  and  has  worked  in- 
defatigably  to  bring  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

In  my  judgment  the  committee's  re- 
port on  the  bill  is  one  of  the  great  docu- 
ments in  this  area,  and  deserves  careful 
reading  both  by  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  the  American  people  gen- 
erally. 

I  well  remember  a  ."Stirring  address 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton made  in  my  home  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, before  the  Franklin  Institute,  a 
few  years  ago.  On  that  occasion,  his 
address  opened  the  eyes  of  scientists  and 
the  eyes  of  the  public  generally  to  the 
need   for  legislation  of  this   kind. 

From  the  information  which  is  avail- 
able, I  understand  that  the  Ru.ssians  are 
considerably  ahead  of  us  in  their  de- 
velopments in  the  .science  of  oceanog- 
raphy. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  much  in- 
formation and  data  on  that  point:  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said  is  entirely  true.  There  have  been 
discussions  as  to  whether  our  efforts  in 
this  field  are  lagging  seriously:  and  I 
point  out  that  not  one  of  the  literally 
scores  of  witnesses  we  heard  from  in  the 
field  of  oceanography  failed  to  state 
categorically  that  in  this  field  we  lag 
the  worst,  not  only  as  compared  with  the 
progress  the  Russians  have  made  and  are 
making,  but  also  as  compared  with  the 
progress  made  by  other  great  maritime 
nations. 


Mr  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
terms  of  preparing  for  a  war — which  we 
hope  and  pray  will  never  come — it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  we  be  well 
in  advance  of  any  possible  developments 
by  othei'  nations  in  the  entire  area  of 
under.sea  warfare? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  and  there  is 
ample  testimony  to  that  effect  in  the 
hearings  and  in  the  report  and  in  the 
statements  by  scientists.  For  instance. 
in  that  connection  let  me  quote  from 
the  testimony  by  the  head  of  the  Space 
Ai^ency  When  he  appeared  before  our 
committee,  he  said  he  could  conceive  that 
if  ."something  very  seriou.s — a  catastrophe 
or  a  war — happened,  some  phases  of  tliis 
pros; ram  would  be  more  vital  to  the  de- 
fense ot  the  United  States  than  many 
of  the  thint's  our  scientists  are  doing  in 
the   field  of  outer  space. 

The  importance  of  the  bill  and  this 
program  was  summed  up  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oceanography,  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  scientists  in  this 
field  and  also  of  outstanding  scientists 
from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  pointing  out  the  great  importance  of 
research  work  in  this  field,  they  stated 
that  a  submarine  armed  with  long-range 
missiles  is  probably  the  most  potent 
weapons  system  threatening  our  secu- 
rity today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  al.so  true  that 
there  are  literally  uncharted  frontiers 
acro.ss  which  the  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge can  be  vastly  extended  by  the  u.se 
of  r'iatively  small  sums  of  money  to  ex- 
plore the  depths  of  the  oceans  and  to 
engage  in  various  types  of  scientific  re- 
search in  the  field  of  underwater  life,  so 
as  to  obtain  scientific  infonnation  of  very 
real  bearing  on  our  knowledge  of  man 
and  where  he  lives  and  his  potential  for 
the  future? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course  that  is 
ti-ue.  Today,  we  have  great  amounts  of 
data  in  regard  •x)  such  matters — so  much 
material,  in  fact,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  just  where  to  start  in  making  use 
of  it.  It  runs  the  entire  gamut  of  our 
knowledge  in  regard  to  man  and  his 
activities.  Even  in  connection  with  the 
field  of  medicine,  it  Ls  surprising  to  find 
what  relatively  .small  amounts  of  re- 
search are  able  to  accomplish  in  bring- 
ing to  light  most  important  information 
and  knowledge.  For  example,  some  of 
tho.se  working  in  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  believe  that  marine  science  will 
provide  the  answers  to  many  of  the 
problems  in  regard  to  cancer. 

Many  statements  on  the  security  as- 
pects of  the  bill  have  also  been  made. 
One  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
scientific  world  has  said  that  unquestion- 
ably the  work  done  in  this  area  will  be 
more  important  than  that  done  in  outer 
space. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  Senators — 
who  are  very  familiar  with  the  fact  that, 
as  we  know,  the  Russians  now  have  ap- 
proximately 500  submarines — that  our 
country  is  working  actively  in  the  field 
of  underwater  warfare,  by  means  of  de- 
velopments in  connection  with  the  Po- 
laris and  other  missiles  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines. We  are  ahead  of  the  Russians 
with  our  nuclear  submarines,  and  that 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  this  bill  is 
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so  important.  But  we  have  not  even 
mapped  the  oceans.  However,  the  Rus- 
sians have  mapped  all  of  our  coastline, 
including  that  of  Alaska.  We  know  that 
Irom  our  knowledge  of  the  Rus.sian 
operations. 

In  terms  of  defense  preparations  and 
work,  I  point  out  that  attention  is  be- 
ing given  to  submarines  which  could 
descend  2.000  or  3.000  feet:  and  often 
when  such  descents  are  made,  vast 
mountain  ranges  beneath  the  sea  are 
found.  Yet  we  do  not  have  accurate 
maps  and  charts  in  that  connection. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  how  far  behind  we 
are  in  our  work  in  this  field,  entirely 
a,side  from  our  work  in  other  fields,  and 
how  important  it  is  that  we  remedy  that 
situation  at  once. 

I  am  not  criticizing  that.  In  World 
War  II.  when  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington was  back  from  the  Pacific,  he  was 
asked  to  go  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
I  asked.  "What  is  the  mission?"  The 
Japanese  were  in  Attu  and  Kiska,  and 
I  was  told  my  mission  was  to  go  to 
Alaska  and  find  three  or  four  of  the 
best  fishermen  I  could  find,  who  knew 
the  waters  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
authority  was  given  to  grant  them  com- 
missions. The  commandant  there  was 
told  he  could  put  them  on  prows  of 
warships  .so  they  could  tell  us  where  we 
were.    We  had  no  charts  for  that  area. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  knows  that 
one  of  those  fishcnnen  ended  up  being 
an  admiral. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  may  not  be 
in  the  report,  but  the  No.  1  priority  ot 
the  War  College  and  the  Navy  is  re- 
search, so  there  can  be  communication 
between  two  undeiT^  ater  ships,  which  is 
now  very  imperfect. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  applaud  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  for  the  selection 
of  those  fishermen  m  Ala-ska.  because  one 
of  them,  the  one  to  whom  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  alluded  and  who 
became  admiral,  '  Squeakj"  Anderson, 
was  one  of  tlie  most  famous  beach- 
masters. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington  if 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  now  differs 
in  any  important  particulars  from  the 
one  the  Senate  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  differs  only  in 
the  fact  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  added 
and  other  branches  are  named,  such  as 
Public  Health  in  the  medical  field.  We 
also  spelled  out  the  types  of  ships.  Last 
year  we  mentioned  only  the  need  for 
ships.  This  time  we  spell  out  the  t5T>es, 
based  on  the  information  we  got  from 
the  Committee  on  Oceanography  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  and  other 
agencies. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  bill.  then,  is  an 
improved  and  a  more  comprehensive 
version  of  a  bill  which  the  Senate  passed 
last  year  after  adequate  consideration. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  improved 
and  tightened  up  the  bill.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  better  directive.     We 


think  it  is  better  and  that  there  will  be 
no  duplication.  There  is  always  some 
v.aste.  in  science  as  in  anything  else, 
but  we  a:e  trying  to  pin  the  objectives 
down.  I  think  it  is  a  better  bill  and 
that  we  will  get  more  for  the  dollars 
.^pcnt. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  know  the  Senator 
wiW  agree  with  me  that  our  education 
in  matters  pertaining  to  space  has  not 
yet  approached  the  kindergarten  stage, 
but  IS  it  not  possible  that  we  know  more 
about  space  than  we  know  about  the 
ocean  depth.s? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  i.s  what  in- 
formed people  say.  We  heard  probably 
over  a  hundred  witnesses  in  this  field, 
presidents  of  universities,  and  other 
learned  men,  last  year.  Some  of  that 
testimony  would  have  been  repetitious 
this  year,  but  we  had  76  persons  of  that 
tj-pe  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
some  from  big  business  and  some  from 
private  institutions.  All  their  comments, 
as  will  be  found  from  the  report  and  the 
record,  are  to  the  effect  that  we  are  far 
behind  in  people,  in  ships,  in  laboratory' 
equipment,  in  projects,  and  in  planning 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  oceans  cover  71  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface,  it  is  not  surprising  at  all. 
and  It  cannot  be  surprising,  that  there 
are  large  reserves  of  coal,  minerals,  and 
liquid  fuels,  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea.<;.    Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  interrupted 
briefly,  and  I  did  not  hear  all  the  Sena- 
tor asked,  but  I  know  the  gist  of  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
and  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  fact  is  that  the 
U.S.  fi.sheries — research  fleet — and  fish- 
cries  are  an  important  element  in  this 
undertaking — is  not  only  small  and  so 
old  as  to  be  outmoded,  but  also  has  been 
diminishing  in  size,  during  the  last  3 
years.  As  the  committee  knov.s,  how- 
ever. American  demand  for  fisheries 
products  has  increased,  rather  than  de- 
creased, and  that  demand  has  been  met 
by  increased  imports.  These  have  grown 
from  302  million  pounds  in  1940  to  405 
million  pounds  in  1950,  and  to  1.113  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1959.  That  increase  in 
the  amounts  of  imported  fish  is  truly 
significant.  The  United  States,  border- 
ing so  many  oceans  and  seas,  should  be 
the  world's  greatest  fishing  nation.  One 
reason  v.hy  we  are  not  is  that  we  have 
not  done  the  fundamental  research  that 
is  required. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
answer  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, my  information  too  is  that  already. 
in  the  early  beginnings  of  research  of  the 
oceans  and  the  ocean's  depths,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  sea  waters  may 
make  some  significant  contributions  to 
medicine.  Though  some  advances  have 
been  made  in  this  area,  of  course,  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

Madam  President.  I  have  a  prepared 
speech  of  some  length  on  this  important 
bill.  I  do  not  propose  to  consume  the 
time  of  the  Senate  in  delivering  it,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  following  the  col- 
loquy between  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  myself. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Before  I  conclude, 
however,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Washington  Is 
deserving  of  the  plaudits  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  initiating  this  legislation 
so  long  ago  and  proceeding  with  It,  de- 
spile  discouragement  at  times,  and  de- 
spite our  inability  last  year  to  achieve 
final  success. 

It  is  well  that  the  Senator  has  brought 
this  to  tlie  Congress  again,  first  through 
the  medium  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  now  the  Senate,  because 
there  is  no  more  important  research  en- 
deavor upon  which  we  can  embark  than 
this.  I  know  from  personal  knowledge 
that  were  it  not  for  the  vision,  the  dis- 
cernment, and  the  patriotism  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  the  effort 
would  lag  and  perhaps — even  probably — 
would  not  proceed  at  all.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  entitled  to  our 
thanks. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

"*■        EXHIBTT    1 

STATrHENT    ET   SENATOB    B.AHTLETT 

I  Wish  to  c^imment  on  S.  901.  the  Marine 
Sciences  and  Research  Act  of  1961.  which 
authorizes  funds  for  the  expansion  of  our 
research  activities  in  the  seas  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  As  the  i>ea£  today  remain  virtually 
unknown,  and  as  no  one  can  tell  what  trea.s- 
ures  may  be  harbored  tlaere,  the  reasons 
which  I  will  submit  In  support  of  this  leg- 
islation seem  all  the  more  telling.  S.  901  is 
of   vital   importance   to   the  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  S.  901  Is  to  Increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  oceans  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  Oceans  cover  71  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Their  average  depth  is  more 
than  12.000  feet.  The  earth  s  longest  moun- 
tain rangp.s,  highest  peaks,  and  deepe.'^t 
canyons  are  found  within  the  oceans.  Yet 
only  1  or  2  percent  of  this  vast  underwater 
terrain  has  been  charted. 

The  general  coastline  of  the  United  SUites 
is  12,255  miles  in  length,  of  which,  mc;- 
deniaily,  6.640  miles  belongs  to  Alaska. 
Alafckas  coastline  Is.  then.  925  miles  longer 
tlian  that  of  its  49  sister  States  combined. 
Tv.o  oceans,  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic,  and 
three  seas,  the  Bering,  the  Chukchi,  and  the 
Beaufort,  are  adjacent  to  Alaska. 

The  oceans  contain  all  Identified  natural 
element*  in  solution.  Her  supplies  of  min- 
erals are  Incalculable,  and  It  Is  clear  that  as 
our  land  resources  are  gradually  depleted, 
we  shall  have  to  turn  to  the  oceans  for  re- 
lief. With  the  exception  of  salt,  magnesium. 
bromine,  and  potassium,  most  of  the  ele- 
ments and  combinations  of  elements,  r.n 
Inexhaustible  reserve,  remain  untouched. 

The  ocenns,  then,  are  the  worlds  great 
reserves  of  minerals,  chemicals,  and  liquid 
fuels.  Since  the  seas  are  international  aiid 
neutral,  those  nations  that  come  first  and 
have  the  riccessiu-y  scientific  knowledge  and 
technlc.T.1  ability  will  be  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries. Yet  one  of  the  two  agencies  th.it 
nre  cap.^ble  of  assisting  In  this  endeavor,  tiie 
Geological  Survey,  Is,  under  nresent  statutes. 
lin'..ted  to  the  national  domain,  and,  there- 
fore, unable  to  contribute  to  our  mineral 
exploration  efforts  In  International  waters. 
S   901  would  remove  this  anchronlsm. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  than  the 
sea's  mineral  wealth  Is  its  potential  for  sup- 
plying the  world's  population  with  food. 
There  exists  today  a  world  deficit  In  animal 
proteins  equivalent  to  3.968  million  p<  unds, 
half  of  which  occurs  In  the  non-Communist 
Far  East.  Critical  deficiencies  exist  also  In 
Africa.    By  the  year  2000.  when  the  world's 
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population  of  3  billion  will  have  doubled  to 
6  billion,  our  food  supply  will  be  Inadequate 
unlesa  we  turn  to  the  seas.  Scientists  say 
that  the  seas  will  be  able  to  provide  for  our 
needs  If — and  only  If — there  Is  adequate  re- 
search conducted  from  adequate  and  scien- 
tifically equipped  ships.  Alaska  fisheries,  of 
course,  could  contribute  Immensely  to  these 
projected  needs. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Senate  of  some  very  important  develop- 
ments concerning  the  shrimp  Industry  in 
Alaska  waters.  Reportedly  the  Japanese 
have  recently  discovered  a  phenomenal  con- 
centration of  shrimp  in  the  Bristol  Bay  and 
the  Bering  Sea  areas.  A  large  Japanese  fish- 
ing company  recently  sent  the  Eijin  Maru,  a 
7,400  ton  shrimp  packing  factoryship,  to 
northern  Pacific  waters.  Within  3  days,  this 
vessel  caught  over  336,000  pounds  of  shrimp. 
A  second  Japanese  shrimp  fishing  operation 
is  being  executed  in  Aleutian  waters.  The 
Japanese  plan,  furthermore,  a  research  pro- 
gram for  shrimp  and  other  fish  off  Kodiak 
Island,  south  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  These 
developments  seem  to  {XJint  to  the  beginning 
of  large-scale  shrimp  operations  by  the  Japa- 
nese in  waters  off  the  coasts  of  Alaska.  These 
developments,  of  course,  are  In  addition  to 
the  tremendous  fishing  activities  of  the 
Russians  in  these  waters. 

The  U.S.  fisheries  research  fleet  is  small. 
over-age,  obsolete,  and  has  been  shrinking 
Instead  of  gaining  during  the  past  3 
years.  American  demand  for  fishery  prod- 
ucts, however,  has  increased.  The  demand 
has  been  met  by  increased  imports,  from  302 
million  pounds  In  1940  to  405  million  pounds 
in  1950  to  1,113.624,000  pounds  in  1959. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  oper- 
ates 14  vessels  with  an  average  displacement 
of  164  tons.  Of  the  six  oceangoing  ships,  the 
oldest  Is  25  years  old,  the  largest  24  years 
old.  Russia,  Japan,  Canada,  South  Africa, 
West  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  Norway, 
and  Prance  all  have  new  and  larger  fisheries 
research  ships  than  ours.  Russia  and  Japan 
are  far  ahead.  The  United  States  will  soon 
surrender  its  control  of  the  fisheries  off  its 
coast  to  Soviet  Russia  unless  a  long-range 
program  such  as  is  authorized  by  S.  901  is 
adopted. 

The  seas  may  also  provide  many  remedies 
for  man's  ills.  It  is  known  that  a  number  of 
potentially  important  antibiotics  are  pro- 
duced by  marine  micro-organisms.  Recently, 
an  effective  antiviral  agent  has  been  found 
in  the  muscles  of  the  abalone.  While  cancer 
afflicts  many  species  of  vertebrates,  not  a 
single  case  has  ever  been  discovered  in  any 
marine  Invertebrate.  If  science  can  discover 
why  the  invertebrates  are  immune,  ways  to 
combat  cancers  in  mankind  may  be  sug- 
gested. Of  the  many  scientists  who  testified 
before  the  committee.  Mr.  Carl  Oppenheimer. 
marine  microbiologist  with  the  Institute  of 
Marine  Sciences  perhaps  stated  the  problem 
most  succinctly. 

•The  rather  few  scientists  in  our  field 
cannot  begin  to  cope  with  the  important 
pspects  of  our  field  which  need  Immediate 
attention.  Our  expanding  population  dally 
introduces  new  aspects  of  marine  micro- 
biology which  cry  for  understanding  and 
jjossible  control.  Deep  sea  microbiology  is 
almost  nonexistent  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  only  major  effort  in  this  field  is 
being  made  by  Russia." 

S.  901  will  provide  the  means  for  training 
-echnical  personnel  and  for  carrying  on 
effective  studies  in  marine  biology  that  will 
be  of  vital  importance  to  our  well-being  and 
our  fight  against  disease. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  respon- 
sible for  charting  coastal  waters  and  pro- 
viding tables  of  tides  and  data  on  currents. 
With  the  advance  of  science,  it  has  under- 
taken geomagnetic  surveys,  gravity  observa- 
tions, the  recording  of  earthquakes,  and  the 
transmission      of      tidal      wave      warnings 


throughout  the  world  as  well.  Prior  to 
World  War  II,  the  Bureau  had  eight  major 
vessels  engaged  in  offshore  surveys.  As 
several  ships  were  transferred  to  the  Navy. 
and  as  one  ship  has  become  unfit  because 
of  age,  the  Bureau  will  have  only  four 
major  ships  In  1961,  including  one  that  is 
now  under  construction.  While  perils  to 
our  shipping  have  increased  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet,  the 
floating  facilities  of  the  agency  charged  with, 
charting  these  waters  are  less  capable  thah 
before  the  Second  World  War.  Attempts 
by  the  Bureau  to  acquire  Piirjilu.s  vesseLs 
from  the  Navy  which  could  be  converted  to 
survey  u.ses  have  unMl  no«ir  failed.  Con- 
version, furthermore,  lias  generally  been 
found  uneconomical  and  impractical  for 
oceanographic  stiidies.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  situation.  S.  901  authorli^es  10  new 
survey  ships  for  the  agency,  thereby  bring- 
ing its  capabilities  up  to  prewar  strength. 
It  is  in  the  area  of  defense,  however,  that 
the  need  for  a  vastly  superior  program  in 
oceanographic  research  is  most  Immediately 
evident.  I  need  not  belabor  the  point  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  the  worlds  largest 
submarine  fieet,  estimated  between  450  and 
500.     The  United  States  has   109 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  world's  largest 
oceanographic  research  fleet  The  Soviet 
Union  has  more  ships  and  .scienti.'ts  in  the 
polar  regions  than  all  other  countries  com- 
bined. In  short,  Russia's  concentration  on 
submarines  is  .i  clear  indication  that  in  any 
contest  for  control  of  the  oreans  she  intends 
to  challenge  uf,  not  from  the  .surface  but 
from  below  the  surface. 

The  submarine  navigator  has  an  excruciat- 
ingly difficult  task.  As  only  1  or  2  percent 
of  the  ocean  floor  has  been  adequately 
charted,  he  must  rely  almost  exclusively  on 
sound  pulses  which  are  sent  from  the  vessel 
and  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  time  which 
elapses  before  the  echo  return.s.  Sound 
transmission  through  the  waters  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  sound  beams  are  dis- 
torted by  changes  in  water  temperatures  at 
varying  ocean  layers,  b.,  variations  in  salin- 
ity, by  the  chemical  content  of  the  waters, 
by  schools  of  plankton  or  other  minute  or- 
ganisms, and  by  other  phenomena,  some  of 
which  are  unexplained.  It  is  only  through 
expanded  research  that  we  will  improve 
our  navigation  techniques  and  regain  our 
supremacy  under  the  surface  of  the  seas 

Research  related  to  sound  propagation  is 
presenily  carried  out  under  Navy  contracts 
by  15  universities.  Only  11  of  these  institu- 
tions, however,  have  research  ves.^els,  and 
only  6  of  these  11  are  equipped  for  work  in 
the  open  sea.  O.ir  research  fleet  is  unques- 
tionably outdatec.  The  154-ton  Acona.  built 
under  Navy  contract  for  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege, is  the  first  U.S.  ship  designed  and  built 
for  oceanograph-c  research  since  1931—30 
years  ago.  All  other  ships  in  this  fleet,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  given,  are  converted 
tugs,  fishing  vessels,  coastal  freighters, 
schooners,  cutters,  or  discarded  naval  craft 
We  have  only  two  vessels  that  diplace  more 
than  600  tons.  The  Soviet  Union  is  operat- 
ing at  least  nine  oceanographic  research 
ships  of  from  3,D00  to  12,000  tons  and  has 
reportedly  added  two  new  vessels  of  approxi- 
mately 4,500  ton?  this  year  Our  own  efforts 
are  simply  not  sufflcient. 

Mr,  Athelstan  Spilhaus  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Oceanography  stated  the  problem  this 
way — 

"If  we  are  uniortunate  to  have  to  wage  a 
war  in  the  next  few  years,  the  inner  space 
of  the  ocean  will  be,  without  qxiestion,  a 
more  Important  battlefield  than  outer  space. 
The  better  acquninted  we  are  with  this  fiplcl. 
the  better  chance  we  have  for  survival. 

"If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
peace,   the  same    knowledge    will   lead   to   a 


greater  abundance  of  things  for  living.  What 
we  need  to  do  to  investigate  the  sea  can  be 
done  for  a  yearly  cost  which  Is  a  small  frac- 
tion of  what  we  now  spend  on  space." 

In  fact,  S.  901  authorizes  funds  equiva- 
lent to  only  5  percent  of  our  national  pro- 
gram for  space. 

In  connection  with  oceanographic  research 
activities  carried  out  by  different  univer- 
sities, I  wish  to  refer  the  Senate  to  a  letter 
by  Dr  William  R.  Wood,  president  of  the 
University  of  Alaska  He  stated  in  part: 
"This  university,  with  its  main  campus  lo- 
cated at  65  north  latitude,  and  represent- 
ing as  it  does,  a  State  with  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  shoreline  in  the  Arctic  and  North 
Pacific  regions,  is  Ideally  located  to  serve  as 
a  center,  not  only  for  research  in  oceanog- 
raphy and  marine  sciences,  but  also  for  the 
training  of  oceanographers  and  marine  scien- 
tists for  work  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  " 

I  believe  that  the  history  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  an  indication  of  the  need  for  its  pas- 
sage. In  1956,  marine  .scientists  employed 
in  Government  agencies  and  disturbed  by 
the  absence  of  coordination  in  their  many 
activities  lis  well  as  by  the  scant  interest  In 
and  funds  for  oceanographic  research. 
formed  an  informal  committee  which  soon 
become  known  as  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee on  Oceanography.  Though  without  any 
official  status,  this  group  of  scientists  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  administrative  officials 
that  a  coordinated  program  of  research  in 
the  marine  sciences  was  of  primary  impor- 
tance In  order  to  achieve  such  a  program, 
it  was  recognized  that  a  comprehensive 
study  would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  an 
independent  and  objective  non-Government 
scientific  group  A  Committee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy was  subsequently  created  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  National  Re- 
search Council  to  furnish  information  on 
which  action  could  be  taken. 

While  a  study  of  overall  marine  scientific 
needs  w.is  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Oceanography,  the  Navy  Department's  Office 
of  Naval  Research  prepared  a  survey  and 
projection  of  their  own  marine  re.'search 
needs  and  programs.  The  Navy  report,  en- 
titled 'TENOC  (Ten  Years  of  Oceanogra- 
phy)" and  the  committee  report  came  to 
the  Immediate  attention  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  which  subsequently  sub- 
mitted Senate  Resolution  136  recommend- 
ing that  basic  t)ceanographic  research  in 
many  areas  be  immediately  expanded.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  i36  passed  the  Senate  by 
tmanimous  consent  on  July   15.   1959. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  136  and  to  authorize  the  program 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ocea- 
nography, S.  2692  of  the  86th  Congress  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Macnuson  and  co- 
sponsored  by  13  other  Senators  including 
myself  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  unan- 
imous consent  on  June  23,  1960. 5  The  House, 
however,  failed  to  act.  and  as 'a  result  of 
this  failure.  Senator  Macnuson  reintroduced 
the  proposed  legislation  for  consideration 
by  the  87th  Congress.  Though  supplemen- 
tary provisions  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography  are  included.  S. 
801.  is  substantially  similar  to  S.  2692  of  the 
86th  Congress. 

Tlic  Marine  Sciences  and  Research  Act 
authorizes  sums  expected  to  total  about  $700 
million  over  a  10-year  period  which  will  be 
used  to  expand  research  operations  of  6 
departments.  3  independent  agencies,  and 
15  bureaus,  offices  and  services  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  repeat:  This  sum  is 
approximately  5  percent  of  present  require- 
ments for  the  national  program  to  explore 
ou'er  space. 

Needless  to  say.  coordination  of  efforts  by 
.so  many  interests  is  of  primary  importance. 
In  order  to  provide  for  effective  coordination. 
S.  901  creates  a  Division  of  Marine  Sciences 
within  the  National  Science  Poimdation. 
This    was    felt    to    be    necessary    as    marine 
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sciences  are  now  dispersed  among  the  three 
divisions  within  the  Foundation,  the  Division 
of  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences,  the 
Division  of  Mathematical,  Physical,  and 
Engineering  Sciences,  and  the  Division  of 
Scientific  Personnel  and  Education.  I  think 
that  we  are  all  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
wastes  which  may  accrue  when  Government 
operations  are  insufficiently  coordinated 

In  a  report  from  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  released  on  December 
21.  195a.  President  Elsenhower  approved  the 
creation  of  a  new  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology  established  by 
Executive  order  on  March  13  1959.  Con- 
tinued pressures  for  interagency  coordination 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Oceanography  (ICO)  which 
operates  within  the  framework  of  this 
Council 

It  Ls  difficult  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  ICO  as  it  has  been  in  operation  for 
only  2  years.  I  must  point  out,  however, 
that  the  ICO  exists  merely  as  an  adjvmct 
to  the  Federal  Council,  an  advisory  body  to 
the  President,  and  without  statutory  basis 
Its  continuity  may  be  Jeopardized  by  polit- 
ical winds  which  often  influence  appointed 
government  servants. 

The  many  Government  bureaus  engaged 
in  oceani^raphlc  rese.irch  are  the  subject  of 
responsibility  of  a  wide  number  of  con- 
gressional committees  It  w mid  seem  essen- 
tial, then,  that  the  legislative  branch.  In  Its 
function  of  monitoring  the  executive  branch 
c;in  hold  one  particular  agency  responsible. 
There  are  serious  questions  In  my  mind  as 
to  the  ability  of  Congress  to  hold  a  panel  or 
sector  of  the  Federal  Council  to  account  in 
matters  of  this  kind  in  view  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  any  executive  to  forgo  Executive 
privilege  by  providing  Congress  free  access  to 
his  staff  activities. 

If  the  National  S  ience  Foundation  is 
charged  with  the  ref.ponsibllity  for  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  a  unified  program  in 
oceanographic  researcli.  a  number  of  diffi- 
culties could  be  avoided  For  example,  the 
House  subcommittee  which  handled  Com- 
merce Department  appropriations  deleted 
$200,000  and  $300,000  for  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1962  from  the  overall  program  assigned 
to  the  Weather  Bureau.  Since  the  Weather 
Bureau  is  only  a  smal'.  part  of  the  Commerce 
Department,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when 
it  seemed  desirable  ;.o  cut  appropriations, 
the  necessity  for  supplying  funds  to  this 
Bureau  for  oceanograj'hic  research  was  ques- 
tioned. The  damage  to  the  Bureau's  re- 
search efforts  in  this  vital  field  was.  need- 
less to  say.  considerable. 

I  support  S  901  rot  only  because  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  it  Is  necessary, 
but  also  l>ecause  the  people  of  Alaska  have 
demonstrated  overwhelming  support  for  the 
bill  The  expression  of  this  support  took 
definitive  form  In  a  resolution  which  passed 
the  Alaska  House  c  f  Representatives  on 
March  27,  1961.  whlc.i  stated  in  part: 

"Whereas  there  hus  been  introduced  in 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress  a  bill 
calling  for  a  comf rehensive  program  of 
oceanographic  resean  h  and  surveys:  and 

Whereas  the  program  would  include  the 
rehabilitation  of  thj  national  commercial 
fishery,  access  and  utilization  of  the  ocean 
fishery,  fisheries  exploration  and  marine  re- 
sources conservation  and  development;  and 
"Whereas  the  purp>ose  and  scope  of  the 
proposal  made  by  S<  nator  Warren  G.  Mag- 
NVsoN  in  S  901  a-e  of  vital  concern  to 
Alaska  and  the  Nat  on  In  the  conservation 
and  development  ol  their  vast  marine  re- 
sources, known  and  potential;  Therefore 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  'lom^e  of  rcpTcscntatives 
in  second  legislature .  first  session  assembled. 
That  the  President  iud  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  respectfully  urged  to  give 
favorable  considerattion  to  S.  901.  the  Ma- 
rine Sciences  and  Research  Act  of  1961.  and 


effect   Its   passage  and   approval  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Three  separate  appraisals,  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  on  Ocea- 
nography, by  the  Navy,  and  by  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Oceanography  have 
been  made,  and  each  forcefully  supports  an 
immediate  acceleration  of  the  oceanographic 
research  program  Merely  doubling  our  ef- 
forts, furthermore,  w\U  not  be  enough.  The 
gross  national  product  has  been  expanding 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  3'^  percent,  while 
the  national  research  and  development 
budgets.  Federal  as  well  as  non-Federal. 
have  shown  a  pattern  of  growing  faster.  In 
terms  of  1958  dollars,  then,  normal  expansion 
by  1970  might  well  double,  in  which  case  a 
mere  doubling  of  our  oceanographic  research 
program  would,  in  relative  terms,  represent 
no  gains  whatsoever.  Our  efforts  must  be 
Increased  by  a  factor  of  three  or  four,  and 
this  increase  must  be  planned  with  a  view 
toward  the  future  We  cannot  procecc.  In- 
definitely on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  nor  can  we 
afford  the  losses  which  Inevitably  attend  a 
crash  program  which  is  Instituted  within  the 
space  of  1  or  2  years.  I  believe  S.  901  should 
be  passed  precisely  because  Its  perspectives 
are  broad  and  because  It  anticipates  ovir 
changing  needs  in  the  future 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  why  we 
should  pass  S.  901,  when  some  of  the 
agencies  in  their  comments  say  they  al- 
ready have  adequate  authority  for  ma- 
rine research.  If  they  have  adequate 
authority,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
that  we  do  not  have  an  adequate  ccea- 
noaraphy  program.  We  are  i>eing  sur- 
passed by  Russia  in  numbers,  in  tonnage, 
in  quahty  of  research  ships,  in  scieiitifie 
manpower,  and  in  operational  research 
activity.  Canada.  Britain.  Japan.  Aus- 
tralia— I  could  even  add  Denmark,  be- 
cause Denmark  has  been  in  the  field  for 
a  long  time — have  proceeded  way  ahead 
of  this  great  Nation.  Of  course,  Russia 
has  the  most  massive  program  of  all. 
I  can  understand  that,  since  Russia  has 
500  submarines. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  U.S. 
agencies  would  say  they  have  adetjuate 
authority  when  they  are  not  moving 
ahead  and  have  not  been  doing  anything, 
particularly  since  our  country  has  1  8,000 
miles  of  coastline. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  Pres.dcnt, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
the  various  departments  of  Groveriiment 
which  are  dealing  with  oceanography, 
though  they  agree  with  the  objectives  of 
the  bill,  practically  all  say  passage  of  the 
bill  is  not  necessary? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  cornjct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  one  agency  which 
would  be  embraced  by  the  10-year  pro- 
gram. On  page  99  of  the  report  is  the 
letter  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. It  states  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  letter  that  while  the  Com- 
mission i.s  in  accord  with  the  purposes 
and  intent  of  the  proposed  legislation  it 
believes  enactment  of  the  bill  is  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
coii'ect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  supposedly  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  increased  funds.    The  Depart- 


ment of  Cortunerce,  as  shown  on  page  97 
of  the  report,  in  the  letter  of  May  5, 1961, 
addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  likewise  stated  that  while  the 
purposes  of  the  10-year  program  are 
laudable,  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
We  put  all  that  in  the  Rscord.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  all  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     So  we  agree  on  that? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  not  agreed 
with  what  the  departments  said  in  the 
letters.  I  agree  that  the  statement  was 
made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Each  department  has 
stated  that  while  it  agrees  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  not  necessary  because  what  the 
bill  contemplates  doing  is  already  being 
done. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Washington 
can  answer  my  next  question,  but  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  for  the  10-year  period 
prior  to  1960,  there  w^as  invested  in 
oceanography  approximately  $15  million 
to  $16  million  a  year? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figure,  but  it  was  a  small  amount. 
It  has  increased  slightly.  In  1960,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  we  passed  the 
bill  which  spurred  it  on.  the  figure 
jumped  a  little  higher.  President  Ken- 
nedys  request  for  oceanography  was  in- 
creased, because  the  President  is  very 
familiar  with  this  subject.  This  year  I 
think  the  figure  is  about  $87  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ninety-seven  million 
dollars? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Eighty-seven  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  Record,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
statement,  to  see  whether  the  Senator 
from  Washington  will  agree  with  it. 

For  approximately  10  years  we  were 
expending  $15  million  to  $16  million  a 
year.  In  1960  the  sum  was  raised  to 
$45,943,000.  In  this  fiscal  year  1961  it 
was  increased  to  $55,009,000.  For  fiscal 
year  1962  it  is  proposed,  under  President 
Kennedys  program,  to  be  increased  to 
$87  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Thus  it  is  demon- 
strated, on  the  basis  of  $15  million  to  $16 
million  expenditures,  compared  with  1962 
the  expenditures  have  been  raised  550 
percent;  from  $16  million  to  $87  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Compared  to  10 
years  ago,  yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,     Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  were  doing 
pi-actically  nothing.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  the  Space  Agency  is 
in  the  same  situation.  The  Senator  is 
conect  as  to  the  figures. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  Record  could  we  ascertain  how  many 
ships  are  authorized  for  construction  un- 
der the  $87  million  recMnmendation 
made  by  the  President  for  expenditure 
in  the  fiscal  year  1962? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  can  obtain  that 
figure. 

TTNANIMOUS-CONBENT    AORIKMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  ol  morning  business  tomor- 
row 2  hours  be  allocated  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  bill  (S.  901), 
1  hour  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distlngiiished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Magnttson,  and  1  hour  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Senator  Dirk- 
sen,  under  the  standard  form  of  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  am  very  eager  to  cooperate.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  is  printed  and  is  at  the  desk. 
Can  the  Senator  offer  me  some  assur- 
ance that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  offer  my  amendment  and  have  it 
voted  on? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may 
offer  it  either  tonight  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
£imendment  be  offered  tomorrow,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would 
there  be  suflBcient  time  for  discussion 
and  a  vote?  Would  the  Senator  be  will- 
ing to  include  in  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  time  for  the  amendment:  1 
hour,  perhaps,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  on  my  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  would  in- 
clude within  the  request  for  2  hours  that 
a  half  hour  be  allocated  for  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  15  minutes 
to  a  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Coiild  the 
Senator  make  that  20  minutes  to  a  side? 
We  might  need  that  much  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well:  20 
minutes  to  a  side,  within  the  2-hour 
period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  do  not  ■■  -.ink  the  time  for  the  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  within  the  time  for  the 
bill.  I  think  that  time  should  be  added. 
I  understand  there  will  be  only  a  couple 
of  amendments  offered.  They  could  be 
given  a  half  hour  each. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  that  there  be  2>4  hours  total  time 
allocated,  and  that  there  be  included 
within  the  time  40  minutes  for  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none: 
and,  without  objection,  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  is  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  as 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Friday.  July  28, 
1£»61.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  during  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  901)  to  advance  the  marine  sci- 
ences, to  estabUsh  a  comprehensive  10-year 
program  of  oceanographic  research  and  sur- 
veys, to  promote  commerce  and  navigation, 
to  secure    the   national  defense,   to  expand 
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ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  resources,  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  research  and 
survey  ahipa  &nd  laboratory  facilities,  to  ex- 
pedite oceanographic  Instrumentation,  to 
assure  systemjiUc  studies  of  effects  of  radio- 
active materials  In  marine  environments,  to 
enhance  the  public  health  and  general  wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  the 
bill  and  aU  lunendments  thereto  shall  be 
limited  to  2V5:  hours  to  be  evenly  divided 
and  controlled,  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Magnuson,  and  the  minority 
leader,  except  that  40  minutes  of  that  time 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long,  desig- 
nated as  "No.  7-12-61— A,"  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  Mr.  Long  and  the 
minority  leader;  Provided.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provuiions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

SHIf     CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  MAGNITSON.  Madam  President, 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  the  current  ship  construc- 
tion in  this  field  is  that  the  Navy  i.s 
constructing  three  research  ships  of 
1,300  tons — those  are  very  small  ships — 
one  at  Jacksonville.  Fla..  and  two  at 
Sturgeon  Bay.  Wis.  One  .small  153-ton 
boat  was  completed.  The  very  small 
boat  would  be  used  for  in-shore  work, 
and  would  be  the  first  new  ship  in  30 
years  for  the  Nav>'. 

This  year  an  appropriation  is  re- 
quested for  thee  additional  1.30n-ton 
ships,  two  for  military  flasr  research  and 
one  for  survey.  All  the  ,«:hii)s  would  be 
small. 

The  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  recommended  a  research  ship 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
The  ship  i.s  now  under  construction 
The  present  discussion  of  the  ship  re- 
lates to  its  d(>siQrn.  The  contract  is 
about  to  be  let.  The  ship  would  be 
1.110  tons. 

Last  week  tho  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  let  contracts  to  a  Louisiana 
firm  for  the  replacement  of  the  Alba- 
tross, an  old  ship  which  was  deactivated 
2  years  ago.  Ai  appropriation  is  pend- 
ing for  one  1.2(>0-ton  research  ship  for 
the  central  Pacific  and  one  for  the  At- 
lantic to  replace  the  old  Delaware  The 
Delaware  is  about  27  years  old 

Then  a  small  ves,<;el,  which  would  cost 
about  $200,000.  is  supposed  to  be  built 
for  gulf  research. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev  has 
asked  for  three  research  ships  in  class  1 
class  2,  and  class  3.  Class  3  is  a  small 
vessel,  class  2  the  middle  size,  and  class 
1  is  a  vessel  of  about  1,000  tons.  One  is 
a  3.000-ton  ship,  the  second  is  1.300,  and 
the  last  750  tens.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  allowed  one  cla.ss  I  and 
one  class  2.  That  is  the  extent  of  all  of 
our  shipbuilding  for  the  past  22  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  shown  on  paee  43 
the  bill  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  \^'ashington  envisions  the 
building  in  a  period  of  10  years  ships 
that  are  now  estimated  to  cost  $276 
million. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.     The    Senator     is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHM     How  many  ships  will 
be  built? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     .\pproximatcly  63 
of  various  sizes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  the  opinion  of  various  departments 


of  the  Government  that  aie  supposed  to 
be  benefited  by  the  bill  the  program  as 
submitted  by  the  President  would  pro- 
vide adequate  moneys  as  well  as  ade- 
quate facilities? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator  has  stated  the  feeling  of  some,  but 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  should  know  that 
last  year,  when  we  asked  for  reports, 
they  were  similar.  Many  people  in  the 
departments,  when  we  asked  for  reports 
on  the  bill  early  in  February,  wrote  the 
reports  with  the  same  feeling  they  had 
last  year. 

What  the  Senator  has  said  is  correct. 
Many  people  in  the  departments  feel 
that  way.  I  think  I  know  the  reason 
why.  Everyone  on  the  outside  who  is 
vitally  concerned  about  this  question 
states  that  although  each  agency  is  do- 
ing perhaps  a  satisfactory  Job.  there  is 
no  correlation,  and  legislation  of  the 
kind  proposed  is  absolutely  necessary. 
In  1957  the  departments  themselves 
said.  ■We  are  not  correlating  our  work. 
Will  you.  Mr.  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, make  a  report  for  us  and  see  what 
we  can  do?"  The  report  is  the  basis  of 
the  bill.  The  departments  themselves 
took  tliat  action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  is 
that  in  one  or  more  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  departments  there  is  a 
st.itemcnt  that  there  has  been  coordina- 
tion and  correlation  of  the  work,  and 
it  is  not  nece.^.sary  to  pass  the  bill  to 
achieve  what  has  been  suggested  a.s 
nece.'-sary. 

Mr.  MAGNU.SON.  Yes.  One  depart- 
ment has  made  that  statement,  and 
everyone  else  disagrees  with  it. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  For  purposes  of  the 
record,  the  fact  is  that  all  the  letters 
opposiiifi  the  bill  from  the  departments 
have  been  written  since  Pi-e.sident  Ken- 
nedy took  ofiBce. 

Mr   MAGNUSON      That  statement  is 

true. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  is  all. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  I  know  that 
many  of  the  letters  were  dictated  before 
the  President  sent  his  message  to  Con- 
gress 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  further  question.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  other  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  are  of  the  opinion 
that  we  should  tie  ourselves  down  in 
the  program  for  10  years,  instead  of 
approaching  the  subject  on  a  year-to- 
year  ba.sis,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  so.  We 
would  not  be  e.xactly  tied  down.  The 
department  slill  must  obtain  basic  au- 
thorizations to  do  different  things  that 
miKht  fit  in  and  around  to  "beef  up"  a 
part  of  a  program  that  might  require 
such  action.  But  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  have  some  basic  objective.  I 
suppose  the  agency  has  the  same  plan. 
It  is  what  is  called  a  10-year  program. 
But  we  found  this  year  that  the  recom- 
mendation was  that  we  should  'beef  up" 
the  .so-called  moon  shot  program.  Such 
action  can  be  taken  in  this  case. 

Let  us  assume  that  it  would  be  the 
deep  desire  of  the  Navy  and  the  Defense 
Department  for  more  perfect  communi- 
cation between  submarines  under  water. 
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Suppose  they  say  that  such  a  program 
should  be  the  No.  1  priority,  which 
it  is  pretty  close  to  in  the  De- 
fense Department.  It  may  be  said,  "We 
think  we  should  spend  much  more 
money  on  this  program."  They  might 
recommend  even  more  than  we  suggest 
in  the  10 -year  program.  But  they  could 
take  such  action  under  the  basic  au- 
thorization anyway. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  converse  of  the 
problem  is  that  if  we  should  tie  ourselves 
to  a  10-year  expenditure,  the  difficulty 
must  be  faced  to  obnain  a  repeal  of  what 
has  been  done. 

Mr.  MAGNUSOrr  No.  the  money 
would  not  be  reque.'ted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  liut  the  authorization 
would  be  there,  a:  id  the  Department 
could  ask  for  the  money, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Authorizations 
running  into  billiors  of  dollars  are  on 
the  books,  but  mon-^y  is  not  requested. 
Tlie  Budget  does  not  approve  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  What  becomes  of 
authorizations  that  have  been  granted 
to  different  departments  under  existing 
law  if  we  would  give  a  10-year  authori- 
zation newly  under  the  bill  which  is 
now  pending? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  would  still 
exist  in  the  basic  law,  because  the  basic 
law  does  not  spell  out  what  would  be 
available,  for  example,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Supr>ose  one  were  authorized  to  ask 
the  budget  for  i  nu .Tiber  of  dollars  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Such  a  request  would 
be  a  directive  to  a  Department — I  hope 
it  would  be — in  one  field  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  for  example,  fish- 
eries research.  It  would  be  a  directive 
to  the  Department  that  they  would  ask 
for  an  appropriation  to  fit  into  the  pro- 
gram. The  authoriz.ition  could  not  be 
repealed.  The  Department  could  come 
in  and  ask  for  $i0  billion  if  they 
wished  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  assume  from  what 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  said 
that  a  new  authorization  would  be 
granted  for  each  of  the  10  years,  and 
while  we  would  grarit  all  new  requests 
for  authorizations,  if  previous  author- 
izations were  in  existence,  if  the  De- 
partment so  desired,  it  could  ask  for 
appropriations  under  one  or  both,  al- 
though we  would  not  expect  them  to  do 
so.  and  we  would  not  expect  the  chief  of 
the  Department  to  permit  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  I 
would  think.  The  authorization  is  not 
a  new  one.  It  is  the  same  type  of  au- 
thorization but  with  a  directive,  we  hope, 
that  might  be  adhered  to  in  this  field. 
There  would  be  a  directive  which  those 
in  the  field,  such  as  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  marine  science 
group,  would  recognize.  They  would 
say.  "This  is  what  it  looks  like  to  us 
now  in  this  field." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  material  which  I 
will  use  tomorrow.  However,  for  the 
Record  I  wish  tonight  to  discuss  briefly 
the  bsisis  of  the  bih  and  the  facts  in- 
volved, so  that  there  will  be  no  misin- 
terpretation about  it. 


This  is  a  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
10-year  program  of  oceanographic  and 
Great  Lakes  research. 

S.  901  would  authorize  ship  and  lab- 
oratory facilities  for  such  research,  sci- 
entific training,  and  coordination  and 
evaluation  of  the  numerous,  separate, 
agency  programs. 

S.  901  would  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  cooperation  of  universities,  industrj-. 
State  agencies,  scientific  bodies  in  a  na- 
tional effort  that  is  vital  to  our  security 
and  welfare. 

Today — and  the  testmiony  Ls  replete 
with  this — we  are  taking  a  back  scat  in 
oceanography  to  Soviet  Russia.  Thiis  bill 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  regain 
its  rightful  place  on  the  front  seat  in 
this  scientific  field  involving  waters 
which  cover  nearly  three-fourtlis  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

I  recall  that  we  took  a  back  seat  to 
Soviet  Russia  several  years  ago  when 
Russia  launched  her  first  sputnik.  The 
same  is  true  here. 

Now  it  is  costing  our  Nation  $1  700 
million  a  year  to  match  Soviet  Russia 
m  outer  space.  I  support  that  program. 
It  is  necessary.  The  amount  of  $1  700 
million  for  1  year  of  space  research  is 
a  billion  dollars  more  than  the  national 
oceanographic  program  propKJsed  in  S. 
901  would  cost  for  a  full  10  years. 

I  believe,  and  I  know  many  military 
and  scientific  leaders  hold  the  s«.me 
view,  that  in  this  day  of  missile-firing 
nuclear  submarines  inner  space — the 
oceans — is  as  important  to  our  security 
as  outer  space. 

We  have  neglected  oceanography. 
We  are  lagging  behind  Soviet  Russia  in 
shiF>s,  scientific  manpower,  laboratories, 
and  ocean  research  operations. 

This  week  a  report  prepared  in  the 
Pentagon  for  its  interagency  commit- 
tee on  oceanography  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

The  report  is  titled  "Soviet  Oceano- 
graphic Fleet."  The  opening  sentence 
reads : 

The  Soviet  oceanographic  fleet  has  an  esti- 
mated strength  of  approximately  150  sJitps, 
as  compared  with  less  than  75  ships  for  the 
United  States. 

The  Interagency  Committee  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology,  the  council  was  creited 
by  Executive  order  issued  on  March  17, 
1959,  by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  Interagency  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  high  oflBcials  of  seven  agencies. 
It  has  precisely  the  same  chairman  and 
the  same  six  members  in  this  adminis- 
tration that  it  had  during  the  previous 
administration.  I  would  hardly  suspect 
it  of  political  or  partisan  bias. 

The  report  of  this  committee — and  I 
rep)eat — states  in  the  op>ening  sentence 
that  the  Soviet  oceanographic  fleet  has 
an  estimated  strength  of  approximtttely 
150  shijK,  as  compared  with  less  than 
75  ships  for  the  U.S.  fleet. 

The  report  also  refers  to  a  table 
headed  "Estimated  size  and  compos  .tjon 
of  Soviet  oceanographic  fleet."  It 
reads: 

Basic  research 30 

Applied    research ..  20 

Survey 56 

Fisheries 40 


Recently  the  Interagency  Committee 
released  schedules  of  all  U.S.  oceanogra- 
phic ship  operations,  both  those  now  un- 
derway and  those  scheduled  for  or  dur- 
ing fiscal  1962. 

The  total  number  of  U.S.  ships  sched- 
uled is  60.  of  which  2  are  rented.  The 
average  age  of  U.S.  research  ships  is  22 
years. 

The  U.S.  oceanographic  fleet  has 
16  ships  used  in  basic  research;  16 
fishery  research  vessels.  2  of  them  hali- 
but boats  temporarily  chartered,  16 
survey,  10  applied  research  ships,  ana 
2  icebreakers  used  for  part-time  research 
for  2  months  in  the  Arctic. 

I  now  resume  reading  from  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  the  report  on  tiie  So- 
viet oceanographic  fieet. 

About  30  Soviet  ships  are  assigned  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  alone,  about  another 
40  are  assigned  to  the  All-Dnion  Scientific 
Research  Institute  for  Marine  Fisheries  and 
Oceanography  and  its  regional  affiliates  for 
support  of  the  Soviet  fishing  industry,  and 
more  than  20  ships  are  assigned  to  conduct 
hydrographic  surveys  along  the  northern  sea 
route. 

'n:iese  and  other  ships  in  the  fleet  range  m 
size  from  small  coastal  types  used  for  sup- 
porting the  work  of  coastal  laboratories  to 
deep-sea  research  ships  of  several  thousand 
ujns  dispUicement.  They  include  among 
their  number  the  only  nonmagnetic  re- 
search ship  in  the  world,  the  Zarya.  and  a 
research  submarine,  the  Scveryanka. 

The  report  continues: 

The  present  size  of  the  fleet  is  the  result 
of  a  tremendous  expansion  of  a  program 
begun  in  the  mid-1950B  for  participation  in 
the  International  Geophysical  Year.  Many 
of  the  fisheries  research  ships,  five  of  the 
basic  research  ships  of  more  than  3,500  tons 
displacement,  and  the  research  submarine 
were  added  to  the  fleet  in  this  expansion 
period 

Mr.  President,  none  of  the  U.S.  agen- 
cies engaged  in  oceanographic  or  fish- 
erics  research  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  experience — ever — an  expansion 
period.  I  will  comment  on  our  own  ship 
construction  activities  later,  but  at  pres- 
ent I  resume  reading  from  the  report  on 
Soviet  oceanographic  ships. 

The  largest,  most  modern  ships  are  being 
assigned  to  basic  research.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  received  three  of.  the  last  five 
commissioned  since  1957.  The  oceanographic 
institutions  subordinate  to  the  ministries 
are  now  also  beginning  to  receive  new.  mod- 
ern ships  (table  2) . 

Table  2  is  titled  "Significant  additions 
to  the  Soviet  oceanographic  fleet  "  It 
lists  ships  and  year  commissioned  begin- 
ning with  1957.  tonnage,  and  organiza- 
tion to  which  assigned. 

The  first  ship  listed  is  the  Mikhail 
Lomonosov,  5.960  tons,  and  assigned  to 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  We 
have  nothing  comparable  to  this,  even 
in  the  talking  stage.  During  the  Inter- 
national Oceanographic  Conference  in 
New  York  in  September  1959  this  new 
ship  with  16  laboratories  and  carr>'ing 
75  scientists  visited  that  city,  dwarfing 
the  five  small  U.S.  research  ships  assem- 
bled there.  At  last  reports  the  Mikhail 
Lomonosov  has  been  very  busy  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Soviet  research  submarine  com- 
missioned  in    1958    is    assigned    to    the 
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marine  fisheries  and  oceanographic  in- 
stitute and  ha«  been  operating  in  the 
Atlantic. 

Several  weeks  ago,  incidentally,  a  con- 
stitutent  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Senator  Hakt.  sent  me 
a  clipping  from  the  Detroit  News,  which 
had  carried  a  UPI  dispatch  from  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland.  The  clipping 
read  in  part: 

Between  70  and  80  Soviet  trawlers  are 
reported  In  the  Grand  Banks  fishing  grounds 
off  the  Newfoundland  coast. 

In  1959,  according  to  the  Pentagon  re- 
port on  the  Soviet  oceanographic  fleet, 
the  3,600-ton  Voyeykov  was  commis- 
sioned, and  in  1960  a  sister  ship,  the 
Shokal'sky.  also  3,600  tons.  Both  went 
to  the  hydrometeorological  service. 
Equipped  each  with  16  laboratories — no 
U.S.  research  ship  has  more  than  4 — they 
are  designed  for  both  oceanographic  and 
meteorological  research. 

Two  other  ships  also  were  commis- 
sioned in  1960,  the  Petr  Lebedev  and  the 
Servey  Vaviiov.  Both  are  5,000-ton  re- 
search vessels  and  both  were  assigned  to 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  Each 
carries  50  oceanographers.  A  3,950-ton 
fisheries  research  vessel  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  largest  U.S.  fisheries  vessel 
Is  the  Delaware,  displacing  518  tons  and 
built  in  1937. 

I  might  point  out  that  prior  to  the  Rus- 
sian ships  mentioned  above  the  Soviets 
had  other  large  oceanographic  ships, 
among  them  the  Ob  and  Lena  each  of 
12.000  tons  displacement,  the  Vitiaz  of 
5,546  tons,  which  has  12  laboratories  and 
carries  a  complement  of  65  oceano- 
graphic scientists,  and  the  3,000-ton  Pole 
and  Okean. 

The  United  States  this  year  completed 
the  first  new  research  ship  constructed 
in  this  country  since  1931,  an  80-foot 
craft  displacing  152  tons  or  about  one- 
thirtieth  the  size  of  the  new  Soviet 
research  ships. 

Three  research  ships  of  1,370  tons  each 
are  under  construction  in  the  United 
States,  one  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  two 
at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.  None  of  these 
will  be  completed  this  year. 

The  United  States  last  year  completed 
the  first  survey  ship  constructed  since 
World  War  II,  the  3,150-ton  Surveyor. 

1  now  return  to  the  report  on  the  So- 
viet oceanographic  fleet.  This  report 
contains  photographs  and  specifications 
of  many  of  the  Russian  oceanographic 
ships  previously  mentioned  but  I  shall 
not  weary  the  Senate  with  these  details. 
I  shall  quote,  instead,  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  this  report.    They  read: 

The  capabilities  of  the  existing  Soviet 
oceanographic  fleet  are  adequate  for  collect- 
ing data  from  any  ocean  area  In  the  world 
as  was  aptly  demonstrated  during  the  in- 
ternational geophysical  year  and  present 
operations. 

There  are  now  sufficient  numbers  and 
types  of  ships  to  enable  the  U.S.S.R.  to  be 
a  leading  participant  in  any  International 
cooperative  oceanographic  study. 

With  seven  large  basic  research  ships  of 
more  than  3.500  tons  displacement,  the 
U.S.SJl.  can  conduct  large  simultaneous  ex- 
peditions In  various  parts  of  the  world.  In 
1960  the  U.S.S.R.  participated  In  two  inter- 
national studies — the  Atlantic  Ocean  Polar 
front  program,  and  the  International  Indian 


Ocean  Expedition.  The  Soviets  also  con- 
ducted lndep«ndent  studies  In  the  Atlantic 
and  Paciflb  O'^eans  and  in  Its  bordering  seas. 
A  seven-ship  survey  of  the  Gulf  Stream  off 
the  east  coart  of  North  America  In  1980  dem- 
onstrated the  Soviet  ability  to  coordinate 
an  operation  of  research  ships  from  fisheries, 
military  and  academic  organizations,  and  to 
conduct  such  an  operation  from  the  U.S.Sil. 

Madam  President,  several  statements 
above  are  to  me  veiy  significant.  The 
first  is  the  lefercnce  to  seven  basic  le- 
search  ships  of  more  than  3,500  tons 
displacement. 

The  United  States  has  no  basic  re- 
search ship  of  3,150  tons  displacement. 
The  United  States  has  two  recently  con- 
verted Navy  auxiliary  vessels  of  2.079 
tons,  both  built  in  1944,  and  one  1,900- 
ton  Navy  conversion.  The  rcmainin;^ 
basic  research  ships  have  an  averace 
displacement  of  469  tons,  and  are  used 
largely  in  coastal  work. 

Fisheries  research  vessels,  all  of  them 
ancient,  displace  an  average  of  only 
162  tons,  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  ships  displace  an  average  of  only 
819  tons. 

The  second  statement  in  the  report 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  significant  i.s 
that  the  Soviets  in  1960  conducted  a 
seven- ohip  survey  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Testimony  concerning  this  survey  was 
presented  at  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  moi-e  than  a 
year  ago. 

No  survey  approachina;  such  magni- 
tude has  ever  been  conducted  by  the 
United  States,  although  knowledge  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  important  to  enemy 
submarine  detection,  fisheries,  and 
navigation. 

A  third  reference  in  the  report  was  to 
Soviet  participation  in  an  International 
Indian  Ocean  expedition.  Soviet  ships 
have  been  conducting  research  in  this 
area  for  the  past  2  years.  U.S.  paitici- 
pation  is  only  in  the  planning  stage. 

I  refer  now  briefly  to  another  area  in 
which  we  have  lagged  beliind  the  Rus- 
sians in  reseai'ch — the  Arctic,  which  I 
think  we  will  all  agree  is  one  of  the  stra- 
tegic areas  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  has  a  1,060  mile  coastline  front- 
ing on  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Soviet  Russia.  I  quote  from 
a  letter  received  this  week  from  a  scien- 
tist who  has  had  experience  in  the 
Ai-ctic.    He  states: 

I  suspect  that  you  realize  how  much  em- 
phasis the  Soviets  are  placing  on  basic  scien- 
tific work  in  the  Arctic.  Since  1957  the 
Soviets  have  kept  two  drifting  pack-ice  sta- 
tions in  operation  with  a  full  complement 
of  scientists  at  work. 

By  contrast  the  United  States  started 
work  in  1957,  during  the  International  Ge<j- 
physical  Year,  maintained  one  pack-ice  sUi- 
tion  (Alpha)  for  18  months,  then  after  a 
gap  of  6  months  a  second  station  ( Charlie i 
which  operated  for  8  months  In  1959,  then 
a  third  station  (Arlls-I)  which  lasted  about 
6  months  during  the  past  winter. 

This  last  station  was  greatly  restricted 
In  effectiveness  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  only 
seven  men  total,  six  being  scientists.  The 
only  support  this  station  had  was  from  two 
light  engine  planes.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
way    the    Soviets    are    operating. 

The  same  contrast  exists  in  our  ocean- 
ographic operations.  It  will  continue  to 
exist,  I  fear,  until  the  pending  bill,  S. 


901,  or  very  similar  legislation  authorizes 
and  inaugurates  a  national  program  of 
oceanographic  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
search, and  no  similar  bill  is  before  this 
Congress. 

Until  this  Nation  has  a  national 
oceanographic  program,  such  as  Russia 
has,  England  has,  Canada  has,  Australia 
h&r,.  and  many  other  maritime  nations 
iiave,  we  will  continue  to  lag  in  this  vital 
scientific  field;  we  will  continue  to  take 
a  back  seat  to  Soviet  Russia  in  ocea- 
nography. 

Today  I  received  a  36-page  progress 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, which  has  recently  reviewed  its 
studies  of  2  years  ago.  I  shall  touch 
on  only  a  few  comments  in  this  lengthy 
review  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the 
Senate ; 

Participation  In  niarlne  studies  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  remains  minor.  The 
unresolved  question  of  Jurisdiction  over 
monitoring  and  evaluating  the  effects  of  sea 
disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  apparently 
Inhibits  Inltlaton  of  the  basic  research  In 
marine  ecology  necessary  for  intelligent 
handling  of  this  important  problem. 

There  Is  so  far  no  Indication  of  overall 
planning  for  the  study  of  the  many  medical 
and  health-rel.Ued  problems  In  Uie  marine 
sciences. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  of  interest  and  desire  to  undertake 
the  oceanographic  research  neceseary  V> 
provide  Information  that  is  essential  to  In- 
formed management  of  fishery  resources.  To 
date  little  progress  appears  to  have  been 
made  toward  translating  wishes  Into  action 

Strengthening  the  quality  and  increasing 
the  amount  of  basic  research  in  Government 
fishery  laboratories  remains  a  high  priority 
Item.  There  is  much  important  research 
to  be  done  on  marine  resources,  and  since 
ni.my  problems  require  long-term  studies,  it 
Is  t\n\e  that  they  were  begun. 

Although  we  have  reemphi-iized  our  con- 
cern about  the  plight  of  our  counlrys 
mu.seums  and  the  small  amount  of  support 
available  for  studies  on  the  taxonomy  of 
marine  orgaru.sms  there  Is  little  evidence  of 
improvement  in  this  situation. 

The  Federal  agency  most  Involved,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  is  not  represented 
on  the  ICO.  yet  the  success  of  many  Govern- 
ment programs  and  surveys  will  depend  upon 
accurate  and  prompt  Identification  of  the 
specimens  collected.  In  this  work,  the  US. 
National  Museum  must  play  a  responsible 
role. 

Madam  President,  S.  901  provides  for 
achievement  of  all  of  these  goals.  S.  901 
will  do  what  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Committee  on  Oceanography 
points  to  as  a  major  need  and  objective 
and  translate  wishes  into  action. 

Madam  President,  tomorrow,  in  the 
time  allotted  to  me,  I  shall  discuss  other 
phases  of  the  program,  and  shall  try  to 
answer  questions  which  Senators  may 
have  in  regard  to  the  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph],  without  losing  my 
riKht  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  SETS  FORTH  THE 
OBLIGATIONS  AND  THE  DUTIES 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE— HIS 
LEADERSHIP  L'5  PRAISED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pratcful  to  the  cistinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  y. elding  to  me  prior  to 
the  delivery  of  his  own  remarks. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  until  this  week  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  one  to  note  in  press 
dispatches  and  syndicated  columns 
.shadowy  references  to  the  grave  con- 
cern bcini^  expressed  in  Washington  re- 
garding the  quality  of  leadership  of  the 
administration  in  foreign  affairs. 

This  is  not  a  new  technique  of  casting 
doubt,  but  on  tlie  contrai-y,  a  very  old 
one.  by  which  an  individual  starts  a  fire 
and  then  with  an  air  of  detached  inno- 
cence points  to  tlie  -imoke. 

Former  Vice  President  Nixon  recently 
carried  this  procedure  one  stop  further 
in  his  nationally  syndicated  column  by 
implying  doubt  ccncerning  President 
Kennedy's  conduct  of  foreitin  policy  and 
then  suggesting  that  the  President  drop 
the  "pilots"  who  have  been  helping  him 
chart  the  course  of  the  "ship  of  state." 
This  is  an  ancient  and  established  device, 
hi^'hly  dcvL-lopcd  in  Shakespeare "s  his- 
torical plays:  when  one  dares  not  attack 
the  king,  he  attacks  the  king's  ministers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  :hat  the  PiTsidcnt's 
address  on  Tuesday  night  will  have  laid 
to  rest  such  facetious  and  fictitious 
expressions  of  conci'rn.  Though  I  am 
not  privy  to  the  innt  r  anxieties  and  un- 
certainties of  others,  for  myself,  it  would 
seem  that  a  more  realistic  view  of  our 
moment  of  peril  would  be  to  have  ap- 
prehension for  thf  concrete  threats 
posed  by  interna' ional  communism, 
while  acknowIedginK  that  the  President 
is  directing  a  reasoned  and  rca.sonable 
policy  toward  maintaining  the  freedom 
and  integrity  of  W(  stern  civilization. 

This  administration  has  indeed  not 
been  without  its  mistakes.  But  let  us  not 
distort  our  perceptions  of  the  world. 
The  dangers  with  which  we  live  uere 
not  created  by  President  Kennedy.  Nor 
did  they  spring  full  blown,  like  Minerva 
from  the  brow  of  Jove,  on  January-  20. 
1961.  They  began  with  the  breakdown 
in  the  old  impcriali:  ms  during  the  early 
decades  of  this  ceiitury,  and  they  are 
now  culminating  i:i  the  revolutionai-y 
aspirations  of  iirpoverished  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  at  the 
present  time  to  suivey  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  this  historical  process. 
That  task  has  been  most  ably  addressed 
on  two  recent  occasions  before  this  body 
in  the  scholarly  and  disciplined  presen- 
tations of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee    [Mr.   Fulbright]. 

If,  however,  there  have  previously 
existed  any  doubts  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's full  reach  of  history  in  viewing 
America's  commitments  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  dii-ection  we  must  take 
to  fulfill  them,  such  doubts  should  now 
have  been  placed  at  rest. 

"Without  bombast  he  has  asserted 
America's  obligations  to  freedom  in  the 
world,  and  he  has  summoned  the  Ameri- 


can people  to  duty.    And,  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorialized  yesterday: 

If  sober  words  and  prudent  preparation 
can  deflate  the  threat  of  war  over  Berlin, 
President  Kennedy's  measured  address  to 
Coneress  and  the  people  should  serve  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  now 
read  an  editorial  published  yesterday  in 
tire  Charleston  DaUy  Mail : 

Without  Belligerence,  Presidknt  Kennedy 
Strikes  the  Firm.  Clear  Note  on  Berlin 

No  ringing  slogans. 

No  battle  cries. 

No  anx.j0us  or  di.'-turbing  appeals  to  hope 
or  fear. 

Just  a  .^ober  review  of  the  reascns  why  the 
l-Tnited  Spates  happens  to  be  In  Berlin,  what 
is  at  ."^t.ike  there,  why  the  United  States  In- 
tend.'? to  stand  firm  and  how  it  proj/oses  to 
do  It. 

Tlii.s  Is  President  Kennedy's  measured, 
careiully  weighed  statement  on  the  terlln 
Lrisis,  and  it  strikes  a  firm,  reassuring  note. 

T<3  these  v^ho  have  been  saying  that  Ber- 
lin is  untenable,  the  faint  note  of  appease- 
ment audible  In  their  voices,  the  Pres.dent 
gives  the  an.swcr.  So  was  Ba.stogne.  S<)  was 
fctalmgrad. 

To  tho.se,  the  So\iet  Ambassaoor  a:nong 
tlicm.  wlio  have  said  the  United  States  will 
liut  fight,  the  President  replies:  It  does  not 
Wain  IC',  it  would  prefer  £i/me  more  re  isoii- 
able  settlement.    But  It  will  fight  if  It  must. 

To  those  who  have  feared  that  the  United 
Slates  miBht  be  yielding  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  Its  allies  and  retiring  to  some 
soft"  Une.  the  President  sets  the  record 
biraight.  The  Un;tcd  States  means  e>act;y 
what  it  says. 

And  t<J  give  h,6  declarrition  substance,  the 
President  adds  the  weight  of  his  rccom- 
mendations  The  Army  will  be  expanded  to 
nearly  1  million  men.  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
beefed  up.  The  arms  budget  will  expand  by 
more  tliau  $3  blUlun.  This  Is  not  a  general 
mobilization,  hastened  by  a  national  rmer- 
gency.  It  Ls  biinply  a  planned  buildup  look- 
ing toward  a  tc;;t  of  strength  and  c.eter- 
minr.tion. 

How  well  it  win  rucceed  no  one  knows. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose — ai.d  unreason- 
able to  count  on  It — that  Khrushchev  ivants 
a  "hot"  war  no  more  than  we  do.  What  is 
certain  Is,  that  this  quiet,  firm  determina- 
tion accords  with  the  temper  of  the  Ameri- 
c.in  jycople  and  t!ic  national  sjjirit. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  read  an  ediiorial 
published  today  in  the  Charleston  Ga- 
zette: 

Kennedt  Aided  Peace  PROsrEcis  W  th 
Honor 

"We  .seek  peace,  but  we  shall  not  sur- 
render." 

This  quote  from  the  President's  t;  Ik  to 
the  Nation  Tuesday  night  was  the  e.'sence 
of  his  message. 

Although  Premier  Khrushchev  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  applaud  Its  contents,  espe- 
cially those  references  to  military  spending 
and  buildup,  the  speech,  considered  in  a'hole 
rather  than  In  part,  was  not  bellicose. 

On  on'.y  one  point  did  President  Ken- 
nedy refuse  to  negotiate  with  the  .Soviet 
Union:  the  freedom  of  Berlin.  On  all  other 
questions  he  left  the  door  open  to  ne?;otia- 
tion.  Indeed.  In  proposing  to  adjudicate 
Western  rights  in  Berlin,  the  Pre.'ident 
widened  tlie  area  In  which  a  reasonable  al- 
ternative of  war  can  be  sought. 

"We  Intend  to  have  a  wider  choice  than 
humiliation  or  all-out  nuclear  action." 

Opinion  among  militarists  here  and  abroad 
is  growing  that  should  war  come  to  Berlin 
nuclear  armaments  by  a  sort  of  tacit  pre- 
arrangement  would  not  be  used  and  any 
combat  would  be  of  a  conventional  nature 


restricted  to  Berlin  and  environs.  Tlie  mili- 
tary preparations  Kennedy  has  In  mind  f.or 
the  Immediate  future  are  designed  to  satisfy 
this  opinion,  because.  If  limited  war  started 
now,  it  iB  clear  the  United  States  and  its  Al- 
lies without  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  wcu,d 
be  no  match  for  the  many  Communist  di- 
visions mobilized  around  Berlin. 

"We  have  another  sober  responsibility. 
To  recognize  the  possibilities  of  nuclear  war 
in  the  missile  age.  without  our  citizens 
knowing  what  they  should  do  and  wh-re 
they  should  go  if  bombs  begin  to  fall,  would 
be  a  failure  of  responsibility." 

As  in  any  war  crisis  there  is  always  the 
cliance  of  total  war.  In  the  event  nuclear 
war  occurs.  Americans  must  be  prepared  to 
face  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  cen- 
tury havoc  and  destruction  on  their  own 
Boi! — conditions  of  war,  the  President  did 
not  neglect  to  remind  all  concerned,  Euro- 
peans and  Russians  comprehend  too  well. 

"In  short,  while  we  are  ready  to  de'eiid 
our  interests,  we  should  also  be  ready  lo 
search  for  peace— m  quiet  exploratorj'  talks — 
in  formal  or  informal  meetings." 

It  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say 
there  was  something  for  everv-body  In  the 
Presidents  message  There  was  for  the 
American  people  and  her  allies  an  unclouded 
exposition  of  American  responsibilities  and 
of  the  challenges  these  disturbing  times  pre- 
sent. For  Premier  Khrushchev  and  the 
Russian  people  there  were  reminders  of  the 
horror  of  nucle.^.r  war  and  of  the  willingness 
of  this  Nation  to  settle  issues  at  variance 
without  recourse  to  war.  but  there  was  also 
the  solemn  warning  that  the  Soviet  Union 
can  miscalculate  and  nudge  this  Nation  Into 
a  war  no  one  wants  and  everyone  correctly 
fears. 

Surely,  Premier  Khrushchev  must  realize 
now  where  accommodation  is  feasible,  what 
issues  are  negotiable,  what  are  not.  and 
whnt  the  United  Sta'es  is  destined  to  do  if 
pushed  too  hard  and  too  far  by  unconscion- 
able demands  coupled   with  aggressive  acts. 

"Freedom  can  prevail— and  the  peace  can 
loi;g  endure." 

It  is  perhaps  overly  optimistic  to  sav  to- 
day—a sliort  36  hours  later— that  the  Presi- 
dent enhanced  prospects  for  peace,  but  ;n 
our  opinion  he  did  so  with  honor,  with  elo- 
quence and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  dole- 
ful consequences  confronting  mankind 
should  his  efforts  fall. 

"We    seek    peace,    but    we    shall 
render." 


not    sur 


Mr.  President,  we  may  be  justly  grate- 
ful also  that  the  President,  in  staling 
that  "we  do  not  intend  to  leave  it  to 
others  to  choose  and  monopolize  the 
forum  and  the  framework  of  discussion." 
did  not  rest  America's  case  with  the  bar- 
ren cliche  of  merely  standing  firm  in 
Berlin.  There  is  in  his  statement  full 
indication  that  the  United  States  no 
longer  intends  merely  to  react  lo  the 
Soviet  initiative. 

To  those  who  have  asked,  in  tlie  light 
of  the  President's  inaugural  address, 
what  sacrifices  he  will  request  of  the 
American  people,  the  answer  has  been 
rendered.  For  some,  it  will  mean  exten- 
sion of  military  service;  for  others,  it 
may  meaii  higher  taxes  and  moi-e  con- 
trols; and  for  all  of  us.  it  will  mean  more 
dedication  to  our  individual  tasks  as  citi- 
zens. 

But  first,  and  for  some  the  most  diffi- 
cult sacrifice,  will  be  to  put  aside  the 
illusion  that  the  world  must  always  be 
responsive  to  American  desires.  For  we 
no  longer  live  in  an  age  when  the  Cuban 
problem  can  be  solved  by  Roughnders 
stoi-ming  San  Juan  Hill. 
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The  striiggle  In  which  we  are  involved 
is  worldwide.  Our  opponents  in  Moscow 
and  Peiping  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
outcome  of  all  history,  and  they  have  set 
the  stakes  as  the  future  of  mankind. 
Such  a  contest  is  new  to  American 
thought  habits,  which  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  taking  the  long  view  of  inter- 
national conflict. 

Thus,  the  first  sacrifice  must  be  to  dis- 
pense with  the  luxury  of  impatience,  and 
to  gear  ourselves  to  a  difficult,  protracted, 
and  expensive  contest,  the  outcome  of 
which  may  not  be  assured  within  the 
lifetime  of  any  Member  in  this  Chamber. 

For  this  reason,  the  President's  state- 
ment Tuesday  night  did  not  present  the 
simple  alternative  of  "guns  or  butter," 
if  by  that  phrase  it  is  meant  that  we 
must  allow  the  urgent  problems  of  our 
domestic  economy  to  be  neglected  while 
we  attend  to  the  challenge  from  abroad. 

It  may  become  evident  that  we  must 
dispense  with  some  of  the  surfeit  of  con- 
sumer goods — which  in  many  instances 
would  be  no  great  loss.  But  let  us  not 
confuse  these  with  such  fundamental 
needs  as  increasing  employment, 
strengthening  our  educational  system, 
providing  adequate  care  for  the  aged, 
and  safeguarding  the  health  of  the 
American  people — areas  which  some 
mistakenly  consider  in  the  category  of 
nonessential  spending. 

Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken,  Mr. 
President,  than  the  view  expressed  in 
Mr.  Nixon's  request  yesterday,  and 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  today, 
that  we  "shelve  all  new  siiending  pro- 
grams not  directly  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense."  For  the  well-being  of 
the  national  economy  and  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  must  also  be 
maintained  if  we  are  to  meet  the  long- 
term  challenge  of  international  commu- 
nism. 

As  of  this  date,  we  are  not  engaged  in 
a  crash  program,  nor  is  that  what  the 
needs  of  the  situation  require — but, 
rather,  the  mobilization  of  all  our  re- 
sources in  all  areas  of  American  life, 
Ruided  by  the  determination  and  resolve 
to  strengthen  American  society  in  all  its 
aspects. 

We  have  the  resources  to  meet  the  na- 
tional requirements  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fenses of  the  free  world.  And  the 
President  has,  in  both  his  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  programs,  indicated  the 
way  toward  an  intelligent  utilization  of 
these  resources. 

His  prescriptions  may  require  for  some 
a  major  surgical  operation  in  casting  off 
cherished  illusions  about  the  nature  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  But  for 
myself,  they  present  a  welcome  return 
to  realism  and  a  high  consciousness  of 
the  role  this  generation  of  Americans  is 
to  play  in  man'.s  quest  for  freedom  and 
justice. 


MARINE   SCIENCES  AND   RESEARCH 
ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  901  •  to  advance  the  ma- 
rine sciences,  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive 10-year  proRram  of  oceanographic 
research  and  surveys,  to  promote  com- 
merce and  navigation.  Lo  secure  the  na- 
tional defense,  to  expand  ocean,  coastal. 


and  Great  Lakes  resources,  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  research  and  survey 
ships  and  laboratory  facilities,  to  ex- 
pedite oceanographic  instrumentation, 
to  assure  systematic  studies  of  effects  of 
radioactive  materials  in  marine  environ- 
ments, to  enhance  the  public  health  and 
general  welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  concludes  work  on  this  meas- 
ure, I  wish  to  express  my  great  enthusi- 
asm for  the  bill,  and  my  high  regard  for 
the  work  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton iMr.  MagnusonI  in  connection  with 
it. 

While  so  many  of  us  have  our  eyes  on 
space  at  this  time,  we  should  remember 
that  the  earth  itself  is  still  largely  un- 
known to  us,  insofar  as  its  oceanic 
reaches  are  concerned.  The  committee's 
report  rightly  calls  marine  science  the 
neglected  frontier.  Regrettably,  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  that  has  done  the  most  to 
explore  the  oceans,  and  Russia  and  Com- 
munist China  have  more  submarines 
operating  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  alone 
than  we  have  in  the  whole  world. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  is  far  wrong  to  point 
out  that,  whereas  much  research  has 
been  devoted  to  the  oceanography  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  much 
less  is  known  about  the  Pacific,  espe- 
cially the  northern  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  in  Oregon  and  Washington  have 
already  given  attention  to  this  matter. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  educational  insti- 
tution in  the  country  which  has  done 
more  work  in  the  field  of  oceanography 
than  Oregon  State  University  at  Corval- 
lis.  Its  Department  of  Oceanography, 
under  Prof.  Wayne  Burt,  is  perhaps  the 
most  advanced  in  the  country.  In  re- 
cent months,  Oregon  State  has  put  into 
operation  its  own  oceangoing  laboratory, 
a  research  vessel  fully  equipped  for  ma- 
rine research  and  stationed  at  Newport. 
Oreg. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Naval  Research  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation  have 
long  been  working  with  Oregon  State 
University  in  its  oceanography  program. 

Under  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  the 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  also  be- 
come more  active  in  this  area,  along 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Weather  Bureau, 
and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  The 
bill  calls  for  a  new  west  coast  laboratory 
for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
also  calls  for  new  shore  facilities  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Senator  from  Wa.shingtun  IMr. 
Magnu-sonI  and  all  who  worked  witli  him 
on  this  bill,  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
foresight  they  have  displayed,  and  for 
the  regard  they  have  .shown  for 
America's  need  to  move  rapidly  in  this 
neglected  area,  which  is  so  vital  to  our 
national  security. 

I  am  proud  to  support  his  bill,  and  I 
hope  it  will  soon  become  law.  .so  the 
country  can  have  the  benefits  of  the.se 
research  programs. 


RESOLUTION    OF    GROUP     HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  Resolution  3  passed  by  the 


Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  at  its  recent  convention  in  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  to  make  the  benefits  of  modern 
medicine  available  to  all  Americans  requires, 
in  addition  to  better  arrangements  In  the 
financing  of  health  care,  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  professional  health 
personnel,  and  a  .significant  expansion  of 
community  health  facilities  and  services: 
and 

Whereas  Federal  action  is  urgently  re- 
quired to  bring  about  these  critically  needed 
improvements,  since: 

1  Existing  sources  of  financial  support 
citiinot  meet  the  costs  of  a  construction,  ex- 
pansion, and  scholarship  program  adequate 
to  the  Nation's  need  for  more  physician.", 
and  other  health  personnel; 

2.  Local  communities  need  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  develop  better  services  for  the 
aged  and  chronically  HI,  such  as  organized 
home  care,  and  other  services  not  now  wide- 
ly available; 

3.  The  Improvement  of  the  abysmal  state 
of  currently  available  nursing  home  care 
requires  an  Increase  la  the  funds  available 
through  the  Hill -Burton  program  for  the 
construction  of  high  quality  nonprofit  nurs- 
ing homes. 

4.  The  combination  of  comprehensive 
prepayment  with  the  group  practice  of 
medicine  holds  great  promise  for  making 
high  quality  care  more  readily  available, 
but  the  difficulty  of  financing  needed  facili- 
ties has  been  a  major  obstacle  in  the  fur- 
ther development  and  expansion  of  such 
plans;   and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  effective  Federal  action  toward 
these  ends:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolvrd.  That  the  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion of  America  convey  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  the  unanimous  b*flef 
of  Its  members  and  affiliates  that  favorable 
action  is  urgently  required  this  year  on  the 
following    three    legislative    proposals. 

1  S  1072  and  H.R.  4999.  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act.  to  provide 
grants  to  medical  and  dental  schools  for 
co!istructlon.  expansion,  cost  of  education 
;ind  for  .scholarships  t-o  gifted  students  in 
health  professions  who  are  in  need  of  Fed- 
eral assistance; 

2.  S  1071  and  H.R.  4998.  the  Community 
Health  Services  and  Facilities  Act.  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  construction  of  nursing 
homes:  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  voluntary  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  stimulate  the  development,  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  health  services, 
particularly  for  the  aged  and  chronically 
ill:  and  to  provide  funds  for  research  and 
demonstration  in  the  utilization  and  pro- 
vision  of  hospital   services;   and 

3  S.  1158  and  H.R.  5887,  the  Health  Serv- 
ices Facilities  Act.  to  provide  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  to  comprehensive  medi- 
cal care  plans  for  financing  of  necessary 
facilities. 

Unanimously  adopted  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Group  Health  Association  of 
Americ.i  m  Portland,  Oreg.  on  May  10, 
1961. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  SPEECH  BY 
NORMAN  THOMAS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
a,sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  very  interesting  discus- 
sion    of     foreign     policy     by     Norman 
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Thomas  presented  at  Colgate  University 
on  July  14,  1961. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  views  of 
Norman  Thomas.  We  can  disagree  with 
his  socialistic  aspirations,  as  I  do,  but 
still  recognize  his  scholarship  and  his 
keen  mind  and  the  many  contributions 
he  has  made  to  the  thought  of  America, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Some  of  the  observations  he  made  on 
foreign  policy  at  Colgate  University  on 
July  14  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuMMART  or  Speecj!  bt  Norman  Thomas 
Before  Foreign  Policy  Conterence,  Col- 
catx  Univehsitt.  Jlt-y  14,  1961 
A  projection  of  our  present  foreign  policy 
into  the  next  decade  would  pave  the  way  for 
world  war  III.  This  not  lM>cause  our  posi- 
tions in  the  present  cold  war  are  all  wrong 
and  our  opponents  right.  Far  from  It.  The 
trouble  is  that  our  Government  and  people 
have  been  thinking  and  acting  on  a  danger- 
ously false  assumption  That  a.ssumptlon  Is 
tliat  the  central  fact  In  our  tumultuous 
world  is  the  Comm\intst  menace  which  can 
.^successfully  be  fought  as  ~r  military  power 
condict  not  e.ssentially  diJferent  than  the 
conflict  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  Tliis 
can't  be  done  with  annihilation  weapons  In 
an  anarchic  world,  torn  by  the  aspirations 
of  more  th'kn  90  legally  sovereign  nations, 
most  of  them  still  caught  In  desperate 
poverty  which  they  no  longer  accept  as  or- 
drained  by  fate  or  human  Incapacity. 

Our  policy  must  be  ba.sed  on  acceptance 
of  certain  basic  facts  and  their  k>Klcal  con- 
sequer.ces.  The  first  Is  that  world  war  III 
oueht  to  be  what  both  Khrushchev  and 
Elsenhower  ha\  e  called  it:  unthinkable. 
Herman  Kahn.  who  aruues  to  the  contrary, 
talks  in  terms  of  our  ability  t«  survive  a 
war  In  which  in  a  single  day  20  to  100  million 
would  perish.  Amone  the  corp.ses  and  the 
agonies  of  the  dying.  In  the  ruins  of  our 
cities,  sanity,  security,  liberty  would  not 
walk  serene. 

Our  second  fact  is  that  no  reputable  think- 
er argues  that  there  is  any  tolerable  a.ssur- 
ance  that  any  conceivable  military  power 
will  prove  a  deterren'.  Nnt  in  a  world  prme 
to  accident,  already  possessed  of  an  equiva- 
lent In  destructive  power  variously  estimated 
at  from  10  to  20  tons  of  TNT  for  every  in- 
habitant. Triggers  of  destructi<^n  will  be 
In  the  hands  not  merely  of  national  gov- 
ernments but  their  Individual  agents,  falli- 
ble hvim.in  beings  subject  to  passion  and 
niadness.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
rldiciilous  to  arpue  that  limited  wars  will 
stay  limited.  Men  mad  enough  to  rl.:k  limit- 
ed wars  invii'iving  the  interests  of  the  nu- 
clear powers — wliose  number  will  steadily  in- 
crease if  the  arms  race  continues — in  a 
wc>rld  where  the  deadliest  weapons,  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  as  well  as  nuclear 
exist  In  profusion,  will  not  be  sane  enough 
to  refrain  from  resort  to  their  terrible  weap- 
ons. 

Our  third  fact  Is  that  the  rhetorical  alter- 
natives, liberty  or  death,  war  or  surrender 
to  slavery,  are  false.  The  sobering  truth  is 
that  we  aren't  saving  liberty  (narrowly  inter- 
preted as  freedom  from  communism  1  by  the 
cold  war.  Russian  Communist  power  and 
Influence  Is  not  being  extended  today  in 
Asia.  Africa,  or  Latin  America  by  Rtissla's 
force  of  arms,  but  by  exploitation  of  social 
misery  and  injustice,  and  by  the  devoted 
work  of  Communists  too  often  persuaded 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means.  ^Does  uur 
CIA  think  otherwise?) 


Neither  Castroism  In  Cuba  nor  Its  exten- 
sion In  Latin  America  can  be  replaced  by 
freedom  through  American  military  Inter- 
vention. At  the  worst  auch  Intervention 
could  trigger  world  war  HI;  at  Its  best  it 
would  create  our  own  little  Algerlaa.  Cold 
war  tactics  In  Laos,  a  rather  primitive  na- 
tion of  2  million  people  on  whom  we  spxent 
more  tlian  1325  million,  did  not  safely  bring 
Laos  Into  the  SEATO  pact.  The  Dulles'  ef- 
fort was  wrong  from  the  beginning.  Read 
Robert  Trumbull's  "Story  at  Nguyen  Tharlt 
and  Vietnam.  "  in  the  New  York  Times,  July 
2.  He  says  that  the  simple  villager,  not 
the  soldier,  will  decide  the  fate  of  this  Asian 
land.  Ask  yourself  how  many  of  your  sons 
you  will  offer  up  to  contradict  Mr.  Trum- 
bull's assertion.  Our  only  hope  there  or  In 
southeast  Asia  or  slmihir  areaa  is  a  demon- 
stration that  our  democracy  offers  lo  op- 
pressed millions  better  fulfillment  of  human 
aspirations  than  communism.  Alas,  we  have 
scarcely  proved  that  in  Korea  by  a  costly 
war — which  I  sorrowfully  supported — and  its 
aftermath. 

Tlie  argument  that  by  one  conquest  after 
another  a  monolithic  communism  will  final- 
ly reach  out  to  conquer  our  l)eloved  land 
4issumes  that  world  communism  is  mono- 
lithic ~  It  Is  divided  by  doctrinal  differences 
and  national  ambitions;  that  it  can  easily 
manage  to  digest  or  bring  to  heel  all  the 
passionate  nationalisms  of  the  world — it  will 
not.  it  cannot:  and  that  it  desires  or  wou.d 
be  able  to  hold  a  conqueror's  pK)wer  over  a 
resolute  non-Communist  nation.  History, 
e>en  in  our  violent  times,  shows  how  effec- 
tive organized  resistance  and  civil  disobedi- 
ence can  "oe  to  a  foreign  military  governor, 
far  less  rostly  In  catastrophic  destruction 
than  nuclear  war. 

Accepting  these  facts,  our  foreign  policy 
should  seek  a  lifeline  to  peace  braided  of 
f  .>ur  strong  strands: 

First,  universal  disarmament  down  to  a 
police  level  for  preserving  order  in  states  and 
between  states.  The  goal  must  be  clearly, 
even  passionately  stated,  by  the  United 
States.  Arras  controls  of  the  right  sort  may 
be  steps  toward  disarmament.  They  cannot 
lH>ss'-bIy  be  a  substitute  for  It.  This  I  think 
the  present  administration  believes,  and  I 
supsxirt  Its  desire  to  create  a  disarmament 
authority.  This  authority,  among  other 
tilings,  should  be  more  definitely  charged 
than  In  the  present  bill  with  the  task  of 
working  out  plans  for  a  transition  period 
from  an  economy  controlled  by  the  mllitan- 
indt;strial  complex  (against  which  Elsen- 
hower warned  us)  to  the  economy  of  peace. 
unless  we  can  rapidly  get  disarmament  even 
if  miraculously  we  should  avoid  war,  we  must 
resign  ourselves  to  the  rule  of  that  military- 
Industrial  complex.  We  will  sacrifice  both  a 
round  economy  and  our  liberty  on  the  altars 
of  national  security.  'We  should  struggle 
apainst  that  complex  but  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  wage  the  cold  war  along  present 
lines  and  escape  its  grip. 

There  are  many  possible  approaches  to 
disarmament,  which  have  been  too  little 
considered.  For  example,  the  De  Gaulle 
suirgestion  of  the  abolition  of  the  facilities 
for  deliverir.g  the  worst  weapons  and — what 
De  Gaulle  and  Adenauer  do  not  suggest — 
an  extension  of  demilitarlz<"ition  In  central 
Europe  along  lines  suggested  by  the  Polish 
Foreign  Minister.  Rapackl,  which  inciden- 
tally would  make  possible  a  rational  solution 
of  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Tlie  logic  of  events  gives  special  impor- 
t.uice  in  tlic  field  of  disarmament  to  a  defi- 
iiite  end  of  atomic  tests  of  weapons  before 
Ji;ition  after  nation  pollutes  the  air  with 
radioactive  fallout  and  multiplies  many 
times  over  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  by  ac- 
cident or  design. 

We  must  lead  In  ending  tests  as  we  led  in 
Inaugurating  them.  We  and  our  ally.  Great 
Britain,  now  have  72  percent  of  tlie  worlds 
store  of  nuclear  weapons  which  fact  puts  us 
In    a    partictilarly   unfavorable    light    if    we 


should  be  responsible  for  continuing  the 
mad  race  to  death  against  which  Sir  Cbarles 
P.  Snow  so  emphatically  warned  us.  In  this 
connection  I  liked  Senator  Humphret's  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  U.N.  patrol 
system  to  monitor  an  Inspection  of  American 
research  programs  with  underground  explo- 
sions devoted  solely  to  peaceful  ends,  es- 
pecially to  the  development  of  machinery  of 
detection.  On  no  other  terms  should  we  re- 
new nuclear  tests. 

Second,  disengagement.  For  a  fraction  of 
a  second  on  history's  clock  our  monopoly  on 
atomic  power  gave  us  a  supremacy  that  now 
has  been  lost  In  a  world  where  not  only  the 
Soviet  Union  but  many  other  nations  can 
equip  themselves  with  nuclear,  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  of  annihilation. 
Overcon.scious  of  our  power  and  too  sure  of 
our  righteousness,  we  made  commitments 
which  we  cannot  fulfill  without  threat  of 
suicide  not  merely  for  ourselves  but  for  our 
human  race. 

We  cannot  forever  insist  on  the  absurdity 
that  Chiang  who  dares  not  submit  his  rule 
to  a  plebiscite  in  Taiwan  is  entitled  to  rep- 
resent China  In  the  U.N.  We  have  got  to 
Ijegin  to  negotiate  with  China  or  be  re- 
signed to  ultimate  war. 

In  Europe  cur  commitments  of  honor  are 
to  the  freedom  of  West  Berllners  rather  than 
to  any  specific  prolongation  of  a  political 
situation  In  West  Berlin  which  always  will 
invite  crisis.  Here  let  me  call  attention  to 
James  P.  Warburg's  widely  circulated  letter 
to  the  President  and  Congress  reviewing  the 
facts  behind  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  best 
way  out  which  Is  demilitarization  with 
Central  Europe,  a  demilitarization  which  I 
think  only  possible  as  a  step  toward  univer- 
sal disarmament. 

Third,  a  strengthened  U.N.  No  steps  will 
lead  certainly  to  universal  disarmament  and 
no  devotion  to  it  will  sustain  It.  unless  we 
Increasingly  substitute  law  for  war.  This 
requires  acceptance  of  supranational  agencies 
especially  in  the  field  of  disarmament  agree- 
ments. Ideally  what  we  will  need  Is  a 
strengthening  of  the  U.N.  Such  a  strength- 
ening is  the  Indispensable  third  strand  in  our 
lifeline  to  peace.  The  worst  of  Khrushchev's 
offenses  Is  what  seems  to  be  his  present  In- 
tention to  recognize  no  supranational  au- 
thority in  any  field  with  authority  superior 
to  his  government.  Some  such  authority,  a 
great  deal  less  than  a  centralized  world  gov- 
ernment is  as  necessary  to  a  disarmed  world 
as  a  sheriff  w.is  to  achieving  a  disarmed  com- 
munity in  our  own  wild  West. 

Many  Americans,  now  critical  of  Khru- 
shchev s  attacks  on  the  U.N.  and  its  Secre- 
tary General,  are  very  little  better  than  the 
Russians  m  their  attitude  tow-ard  the  United 
Nations.  They  support  the  Connally  reser- 
vations under  which  we  are  Judges  of  what 
cases  we  will  let  go  to  tlie  World  Court  and 
they  openly  threaten  to  desert  or  ignore  the 
U  N.  should  any  of  its  imixirtant  decisions, 
for  instance  on  the  recognition  of  the  effec- 
tive government  of  China  go  against  the 
Anierican  stand.  No  service  to  peace  is  more 
important  than  the  education  of  the  absolute 
necessity  not  only  of  maintaining  but  im- 
proving the  U.N.  Here  once  more  let  me 
commend  the  Clark-Schn  proposals  In  their 
book.  "World  Peace  Through  World  Law." 

A  stronger  U.N.  would  help  us  solve  the 
difficult  ask  of  efficiently  raising  living  stand- 
ards In  a  world  which  gives  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  It  w-lU  not  long  accept  the  bitter- 
ness of  poverty  In  which  It  now  lives. 

The  fourth  strand  of  otir  lifeline  to  peace 
must  be  an  effective  attack  on  this  kind  of 
bitter  poverty.  It  can  be  better  carried  on 
under  International  auspices  than  national. 
But  at  present  we  must  also  be  concerned 
for  the  right  sort  of  unilateral  economic  aid. 
The  new  Peace  Corps  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  alternative  to  waging  wars,  cold  and 
hot.  must  be  a  waging  of  pcivce  in  which  we 
all   shovild   share.     We   need   a   great   vision 
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of  the  glory  our  present  powers,  employed 
for  life  not  death,  could  bring  to  mankind. 
There  can  be  competition  In  methods  and 
Ideals  for  human  relations  tLt  for  peace.  By 
no  means  Is  such  competition  Inconsistent 
with  the  end  of  our  present  cold  war.  It 
will  require  us  to  spend  money.  But  that 
Is  not  enough.  We  must  show  the  world 
that  nt  long  last  our  democracy  Is  true  to 
Itself  here  at  home — especially  In  the  realm 
of  race  relations,  not  only  In  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  but  In  New  York  and  Illinois. 
We  must  show  that  democratic  approach  to 
human  problems  can  command  a  nobler 
and  wiser  devotion  than  the  Communist. 

This  sort  of  projection  of  a  foreign  policy 
for  the  sixties  requires  the  devotion  and 
Intelligence  of  us  the  people  as  truly  as  of 
leaders  in  high  office.  Nothing  less  Is  the 
price   of  peace   with   freedom. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  SPEECH  ON 
BERLIN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now  to  a  veiy  brief  comment  on  the 
President's  great  speech  on  the  Berlin 
crisis.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [  Mr.  Randolph  1  made  the  com- 
ments he  just  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
his  observations  in  reference  to  the  great 
speech  which  President  Kennedy  de- 
livered Tuesday  night. 

It  happened  to  be  my  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  be  representing  the  President  at 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  at  the  ninth  an- 
niversary of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  As  we  all  know,  in  1952 
Puerto  Rico  attained  Commonwealth 
status.  At  the  celebration  of  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
there  were  Latin  American  leaders  from 
all  parts  of  Latin  America. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  talking  to  a 
great  many  of  them  after  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  In  my  judgment,  by  and 
large,  all  these  leaders  of  Latin  America 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  also  with 
great  relief,  the  President's  speech. 

In  commenting  upon  tlie  President's 
speech  tonight,  I  associate  myself  com- 
pletely with  the  objectives  of  the  speech. 
I  shall  do  all  I  can,  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  implement  the  speech.  I  shall 
support  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  in  connection  with  the  neces- 
sary legislation  and  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  President  in  the 
speech. 

But  I  wish  to  direct  .some  attention  to 
what  I  think  is  a  grossly  neglected  part 
of  that  great  speech. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  take 
note  of  in  the  press  since  the  speech  was 
made,  there  has  been  only  passing  notice 
and  very  little  emphasis  on  its  most  sig- 
nificant featm-es. 

In  my  judgment,  the  speech  is  char- 
acterized by  two  great  objectives:  First. 
a  clear  notice  to  the  world  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  surrender  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  Berlin,  or  the  cause  of  free- 
dom anjrwhere. 

But,  second,  we  also  make  clear  to 
the  world  that  we  stand  ready  and  will- 
ing at  all  times  to  adjudicate  differences, 
to  negotiate  disputes,  to  seek  to  attain 
the  objectives  of  peace  through  peace- 
ful measures.     This  clear  goal  of  the 


President  is  not  receiving  the  emphasis 
which  I  think  It  needs  to  receive.  Be- 
cause my  position  with  regard  to  that 
goal,  as  well  as  the  defense  goal,  Is  so 
well  known,  I  make  these  few  remarks 
tonight. 

I  wish  to  quote  these  passages  from 
the  President's  speech  when  he  said: 

We  do  not  want  to  flght-  but  we  have 
fought  before.  And  others  In  earlier  time.s 
have  made  the  same  dangerous  ml.stake  of 
assuming  that  the  West  was  too  selfl.sh  and 
too  soft  and  too  divided  to  resist  invasions 
of  freedom  In  other  lands  Those  who 
threaten  to  unlea.sh  the  forces  ot  war  on  a 
dispute  over  West  Berlin  should  recall  the 
words  of  the  ancient  philosopher:  "A  man 
who  causes  fear  cannot  be  free  from  fear." 

We  cannot  and  will  not  permit  the  C  ^m- 
munlsts  to  drive  us  out  of  Berlin,  either 
gradually  or  by  force.  For  the  fulfillment 
of  our  pledge  to  that  city  is  essential  to  the 
morale  and  the  security  of  Western  Ger- 
many, to  the  unity  of  Western  Europe,  and 
to  the  faith  of  the  whole  free  world.  Soviet 
strategy  has  long  been  aimed,  not  merely  at 
Berlin,  but  at  dividing  and  neutralizing  all 
of  Europe,  forcing  us  back  to  our  own 
shores.  We  must  meet  our  oft -stated  pledge 
to  the  free  peoples  of  West  Berlin — and 
maintain  our  rights  and  their  safety,  even 
In  the  face  of  force — in  order  to  maintain 
the  confidence  of  other  free  peoples  in  our 
word  and  our  resolve.  The  strength  of  the 
alliance  on  which  our  security  depends  Is 
dependent  in  turn  on  our  wllllngne.ss  to 
meet  these  commitments. 

So  long  as  the  Communists  insist  that 
they  are  preparina;  to  end  unllaternlly  our 
rights  in  West  Berlin  and  our  commitments 
to  its  people,  we  must  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend those  rights  and  commitments.  We 
will  at  all  times  be  ready  to  talk,  if  talk 
will  help.  But  we  must  also  be  ready  to 
resist  with  force,  if  force  is  used  Either 
alone  would  fall.  Together,  they  can  serve 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

That  part  of  his  speech  is  a  digest  of 
the  clear  notice  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Communist  world 
that  fight  we  will  if  fight  we  must,  as 
has  been  stated  before  in  the  history  of 
this  country;  but  if  we  do,  it  will  be  be- 
cause that  fight  was  forced  upon  us  by 
an  attempt  to  make  us  surrender  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Berlin. 

But  there  is  another  major  point  of 
the  speech  that  I  think  needs  emphasis 
and  consideration.  The  President  said 
elsewhere  in  the  speech: 

As  signers  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  we  shall 
always  be  prepared  to  discuss  international 
problems  with  any  and  all  nations  that  are 
willing  to  talk — and  listen—with  reason.  If 
they  have  requests — not  demands— we  shall 
liear  them.  If  they  seek  genuine  under- 
standing— not  concessions  of  our  rights— 
we  shall  meet  with  them  We  have  pre- 
viously indicated  our  readlne.'is  to  remove 
any  actual  Irritants  in  West  Berlin— but  the 
freedom  of  that  city  is  not  negotiable.  We 
cannot  negotiate  with  those  who  say  'what's 
mine  is  mine,  what's  yours  is  negotiable  " 
But  we  are  willing  to  consider  any  arrange- 
ment or  treaty  in  Germany  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  p)eace  and  freedom,  and 
with  the  legitimate  security  interests  of  all 
nations. 

SOVIET     CO.NlERNS 

We  recognize  the  Soviet  Union's  historical 
concerns  about  their  security  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  after  a  series  of  ravaging  in- 
vasions— and  we  believe  arrangements  can 
be  worked  out  which  will  help  to  meet  those 
concerns,    and    make    it    possible    for    both 


security  and  freedom  to  exist  In  this  troubled 
area. 

And  again; 

For  it  la  not  the  freedom  of  Weal  Berlin 
which  is  abnormal  In  Qermnny  Uxiuy,  but 
the  situation  In  that  entire  divided  country 
If  anyone  doubts  the  legality  of  our  right  In 
Berlin,  we  are  ready  to  have  It  submitted  in 
international  adjudication. 

Mr,  Prc.'^ident,  I  liave  not  read  a  single 
ncw.spaper  account — there  may  have 
boon  many  I  mi.sscd — nor  have  I  read  an 
editorial  which  points  out  that  the  Pres- 
idont  once  ngain  reiterated  this  principle 
of  Amnrican  foreign  policy:  namely,  that 
wo  are  perfectly  willing  to  resort  to  the 
peaceful  procedures  of  adjudication  in 
the  determination  of  differences  over 
treaty  clauns.  This  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est features  of  the  President's  speech, 
becau.se  it  makes  perfectly  clear  that 
wh'le  we  have  no  intention  of  being 
driven  out  of  Berlin  by  Russian  force,  we 
seek  a  peaceful  determination  of  the 
Berlin  crisis. 

I  repeat  this  vei-y  important  sentence 
in  the  Presidents  speech  because  it  is  the 
basis  of  the  point  of  view  I  have  taken 
since  April  11.  1959.  when  I  made  my  first 
major  speech  in  regard  to  the  Berlin 
cn.sls.  I  pleaded  then  for  a  considera- 
tion of  the  adjudicating  process  for  a 
determination  of  the  Berlin  crisis. 

The  President  said,  I  repeat: 

For  it  Is  not  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
which  is  abnormal  in  Germany  t<xiay.  but  the 
entire  situation  m  that  divided  country  If 
anyone  doubts  the  legality  of  our  rights  in 
Berlin,  we  are  ready  to  have  it  submitted  to 
adjudication.  If  anyone  doubts  the  extent 
to  which  our  presence  Is  desired  by  the  ' 
people  of  West  Berlin,  compared  to  East 
German  feelings  about  their  regime,  we  are 
ready  to  have  that  question  submitted  to  a 
free  vote  in  Berlin,  and,  if  po.ssible,  among 
all  the  German  people  And  let  us  hear  at 
that  time  from  the  2^^  million  refugees  who 
have  fled  the  Communist  regime  in  E;ist  Ger- 
many—\uting  for  Western-tvpe  freedom  with 
their  feet. 

The  world  Is  not  deceived  by  the  Commu- 
nist attempt  to  label  Berlin  a  liotbed  of  war 
There  i.s  peace  in  Berlin  today.  The  source  of 
world  trouble  and  tension  today  is  Moscow. 
not  Berlin  And  If  war  begins.  It  will  have 
begun  m  Moscow,  not  Berlin. 

For  the  choice  of  peace  or  war  Is  largely 
theirs,  not  ours.  It  is  the  Soviets  who  have 
stirred  up  this  crisis.  It  Is  they  who  are 
trying  to  force  a  change.  It  Is  they  who 
have  opposed  free  elections.  It  is  they  who 
ha^e  rejected  an  all-German  treaty,  aiid  the 
rulings  of  international  law.  And  as  Ameri- 
cans know  from  our  history  on  the  old  fron- 
tier, gun  battles  are  caused  by  outlaws,  and 
not  by  officers  of  the  peace. 

In  short,  'vhile  we  are  ready  to  defend  our 
interests,  we  shall  also  be  ready  to  search  for 
peace— in  quiet  exploratory  talks  in  formal 
or  Informal  meetings.  We  do'not  want  mili- 
tary considerations  to  dominate  the  thinking 
of  either  East  or  West.  And  Mr.  Khrushchev 
may  find  that  his  invitation  to  other  nations 
to  join  in  a  meaningless  treaty  may  lead  to 
their  inviting  him  to  join  In  the  community 
of  peaceful  men.  In  abandoning  the  use  of 
force,  and  in  respecting  the  sanctity  of 
agreements. 

While  all  of  these  efforts  go  on.  we  must 
not  be  diverted  from  our  total  responsibili- 
ties, from  other  dangers,  other  tasks.  If  new 
threats  in  Berlin  or  elsewhere  should  cause  us 
to  weaken  our  new  program  of  assistance  to 
the  developing  nations  who  are  also  under 
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heavy  pressure — or  to  halt  o\»r  efforts  for 
reullEtlc  disarmament — or  to  disrupt  or  slow 
down  our  economy — or  to  neglect  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children — then  those  threats  will 
surely  be  the  most  successful  and  least  ooetly 
ntaneuver  in  Communist  history.  For  we 
can  afford  all  these  efrortS/>«nd  more — but 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  meet  this  challenge. 

And  the  challenge  Is  not  to  us  alone.  It 
Is  H  challenge,  to  every  nation  which  has 
a.<<serted  Its  sovereignty  In  the  name  of 
li»)erty  It  Is  a  challenge  to  all  who  want 
a  world  of  free  choice.  It  Is  a  special  chal- 
lenge to  the  Atlantic  Community — the  heart- 
land of  human  freedom 

I  close  by  reiterating  the  eloquent  con- 
clusion of  the  President's  speech: 

The  steps  I  have  Indicated  tonight  are 
aimed  at  avoiding  that  war.  To  sum  It  all 
up:  we  seek  peace— but  we  shall  not  sur- 
render. That  Is  the  central  meaning  of  this 
crisis — and  the  meaning  of  your  Govern- 
ment's policy 

With  your  help,  and  the  help  of  all  free- 
men, this  crisis  can  be  sinmounted  Free- 
dom can  prevail — and  the  peace  can  long 
endure. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  the  aspect 
which  must  remain  our  objective  in  con- 
nection with  the  Berlin  crisis;  namely, 
keeping  ourselves  so  strong  that  Russia 
will  understand  she  has  everything  to 
lose  and  nothinc  to  gain  by  an  aggres- 
sive course  of  action  over  Berlin.  That 
is  why  I  shall  support  the  defense  meas- 
ures proposed  by  the  President. 

But  we  must  go  beyond  an  armaments 
stalemate.  We  must  remember  that 
keeping  the  two  most  powerful  forces  in 
the  world  in  an  armaments  stalemate 
gives  no  hope  for  permanent  r>eace,  but 
creates  the  great  danger  of  a  certain 
nuclear  war. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  my  own  record 
to  take  the  very  few  moments  neces- 
sary to  read  a  statement  which  I  issued 
to  my  constituents  in  regard  to  my  posi- 
tion on  the  Berlin  crisis. 

In  a  letter  to  my  constituents  yester- 
day, I  said: 

Dear  friend,  at  this  moment,  the  Berlin 
crisis  Is  the  overriding  concern  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.  as  It  Is  In  m.uch  of  the  world 
The  Soviet  Union  is  so  disturbed  by  the 
existence  of  West  Berlin  in  the  midst  of  its 
East  German  territory  that  it  Is  trying  to 
force  us  out  of  West  Berlin  by  any  means 
it  thinks  may  work. 

For  many  months,  the  rising  tide  of  East 
German  refugees  Into  West  Berlin  has  re- 
vealed that  living  conditions  In  Communist 
East  Germany  are  deteriorating  Many  refu- 
gees report  that  life  is  expected  to  get  worse 
there,  not  better.  Russia  clearly  regards 
West  Berlin  as  a  threat  to  its  East  German 
puppet  state  merely  by  existing  as  a  show- 
place  of  economic  pr.osperity  and  political 
freedom. 

Unfortunately,  the  agreements  which  di- 
vided up  Germany  Into  occupation  zones 
at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  and  divided 
up  Berlin,  too.  did  not  sp>ell  out  our  right 
of  access  into  West  Berlin  through  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  zone.  Land  access  has  only 
been  provided  in  working  arrangements  with 
the  Ruissians. 

Now,  Russia  Is  insisting  that  our  occu- 
pation of  Berlin  and  access  into  the  city 
can  be  changed  by  Russia  and  East  Germany 
alone.  Her  plan  Is  to  sign  a  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany  that  would  In  theory 
end  the  occupation  of  Berlin,  and  leave  East 
Germany  to  cope  with  the  Western  Powers 
still  there.  We.  of  course,  deny  that  Russia 
alone  can  terminate  the  occupation  for  all 


the  powers,  and  we  have  no  Illusions  that 
Russian  forces  would  really  be  withdrawn 
from  Bast  Oermany.  Moreover,  our  own 
proposals  for  a  Oerman  peace  treaty  have 
always  been  blocked  by  Russia's  objection 
to  free,  supervised  elections  In  East  Oer- 
many. 

The  threat  by  Russia  has  been  answered 
with  a  threat  from  the  Western  Powers, 
until  talk  of  moblllBatlon  Is  common  In 
Washington.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  need  to  rwlst  Russia's  threatening  moves 
But   we  must  do  more  than  that 

If  the  policy  of  answering  threat  with 
threat,  and  mobilization  with  mobilization 
continues  without  change,  a  nuclear  war  Is 
going  to  result.  I  do  not  believe  that  once 
force  Is  used  In  Berlin,  It  can  be  limited  to 
conventional  weapons.  "Brushflre  "  wars  are 
still  possible  in  remote  parts  of  the  world 
where  Russia  and  the  United  States  do  not 
face  each  other  directly;  but  Berlin  Is  where 
we  are  In  the  closest  contact.  Both  sides 
have  atomic  field  equipment  on  the  scene 
ai  j.art  of  their  regular  forces. 

WHAT     HAPPENS     ATTKK    A     NUCLEAR     WAa'> 

A  question  seldom  asked  or  answered  is 
What  happens  after  a  nuclear  war?  A  full 
scale  nuclear  war  would  probably  leave  be- 
tween 30  and  50  million  casualties  In  the 
United  States.  Many  scientists  put  the  fig- 
ure even  higher.  Remember  that  a  nuclear 
warhead  does  not  have  to  hit  Its  target  to 
kill  millions.  It  Just  needs  to  hit  any  spot 
in  the  United  States. 

The  radiation  from  the  explosion  of  a  nu- 
clear warhead  would  cause  great  loss  of  life 
many  miles  from  the  spot  at  which  it  ex- 
plodes Some  scientists  believe  that  as  few 
as  ."JO  Rus.slan  intercontinental  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads  landing  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  would  make  our  two 
countries  almost  uninhabitable  for  many 
years.  Let's  face  It:  A  nuclear  war  would 
be  immorality  turned  rampant. 

Most  of  Europe,  Including  Germany  and 
Berlin,  would  also  be  devastated,  and  the 
Berlin  issue  would  be  solved  by  behig 
obliterated. 

Btit  far  bigger  problems  would  remain. 
The  destruction  of  so  much  of  Russia  and 
the  West  In  a  nuclear  war  would,  in  my 
opinion,  leave  Communist  China  as  the  ma- 
jor power  in  the  world.  Neither  has  there 
been  any  discussion  of  what  we  would  do 
with  Russia,  assuming  we  had  more  military 
forces  left  than  she  did.  Would  we  try  to 
invade  and  occupy  Russia?  Does  anyone 
think  we  could,  and  remain  economically 
solvent?  Nor  would  we  have  enough  re- 
sources left  to  restore  other  natioris,  as  we 
did  after  World  War  n.  Who,  or  what, 
would    stop   communism    then? 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  that  have 
to  be  considered.  We  cannot  just  assume 
that  If  we  are  tough  enough,  the  Russians 
will  back  down  and  there  will  be  no  war. 
We  also  have  to  think  of  the  consequences 
If  neither  side  backs  down. 

What  has  disturbed  me^at>out  past  Ameri- 
can prjlicy  on  Berlin  has  been  our  position 
of  Jtist  standing  pat  there,  and  appearing 
to  oppose  any  change  in  the  situation.  We 
have  never  gotten  across  to  the  world  that 
It  Is  the  right  of  self-determination  that 
is  at  stake  in  the  whole  German  question. 
We  have  allowed  the  Russians  to  take  the 
ball  away  from  us,  and  make  It  appear 
that  the  Western  Powers  are  ready  to  plunge 
the  world  Into  nuclear  war  just  to  hang 
on  to  a  few  acres  In  the  middle  of  East 
Germany. 

The  real  reason  we  have  not  given  up  our 
occupation  powers  In  Berlin  is  because  the 
Communists  will  not  agree  to  a  German 
settlement  that  Includes  free  elections  In 
all  of  Germany.  Here  Is  an  issue  that  could 
be  used  against  Russia  with  great  effect, 
especially  In  the  United  Nations.  The  right 
of  self-determination  Is  the  hottest  issue  in 


the  underdeveloped  continents.  Tet  we 
have  done  little  to  dramatlM  It,  and  have 
only  emphaalaed  oiu-  readiness  to  wage  war 
at  the  slightest  change  In  the  statiu  quo 

Another  way  we  could  take  the  offensive 
against  Russia  would  be  to  propose  putting 
the  entire  city  of  Berlin  under  the  United 
Nations.  Berlin  Is  going  to  be  discussed, 
anyway,  at  the  United  Nations  as  soon  as 
lU  General  Assembly  meeU  in  September 
Whereas  Russia  wanU  to  make  West  Berlin 
a  so-called  free  city,  we  should  insist  that 
any  solution  of  that  kind  must  Include 
Eiist  Berlin,  too.  I  suggested  this  In  1959. 
But  the  United  States  has  never  made  use 
of  this,  or  any  other  Idea,  for  calling  on 
Russia  to  put  her  zone  under  the  United 
Nations,  along  with  o\\i  own 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  twth  the 
Russian  and  Western  notes  on  Berlin  leave 
open  the  poeslblilty  of  further  negotiutions 
on  the  future  of  Germany.  We  should  In- 
sist that  any  such  negotiations  be  under 
United  Nations  auspices,  because  every  na- 
tion in  the  world  has  an  Interest  In  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  German  Issue 

In  addition,  many  Americans  do  not  real- 
ize that  it  was  the  United  Nations,  not  the 
United  States,  that  gave  Russia  its  greatest 
setback  m  recent  years.  That  was  in  the 
Congo  Russia  had  moved  hundreds  of  tech- 
nicians Into  the  Congo  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came Independent.  When  the  U.N.  took 
jurisdiction,  Secretary-General  Hammar- 
skjold  ordered  them  out  He  made  it  stick, 
and  Russia's  big  foothold  In  Africa  was  lost 

Russia  has  cince  been  anxious  to  gain  a 
veto  over  every  U.N..  action  through  its 
troika  proposals.  These  would  require  the 
agreement  of  the  East,  the  West,  and  the 
neutrals  for  every  action  or  decision,  and 
would  give  Russia  the  same  veto  It  has  in 
the  Security  Council.  But  It  does  not  have 
that  power  now. 

Putting  forward  proposals  to  handle  tiie 
Berlin  question  under  U.N.  jurisdiction  offers 
some  chance  that  an  acceptable  solution 
can  be  found  It  would  also  prove  to  the 
world  that  it  is  Russia  and  not  the  United 
States  that  Is  risking  nuclear  war  instead  of 
using  the  U.N.  to  keep  the  peace.  As  it  Is. 
neither  Rvissla  nor  the  United  States  has 
really  begun  to  use  the  avenues  open  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  this  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  many  who 
will  disagree  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  with  regard  to  some  of  my 
suggestions  on  the  Berlin  issue. 

But  I  wish  to  go  on  record  tonight  as 
one  who  wishes  to  make  clear  to  his 
constituents  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  I  shall  stand  firmly  behind  the 
President,  and  the  position  he  has  taken 
in  Berlin. 

I  shall  also  continue  to  raise  my  voice 
in  the  Senate  so  long  as  it  is  my  trust  to 
serve  the  American  people  here,  in  urginsz 
that  we  exhaust  every  possible  peaceful 
procedure  within  our  posture  of.  military 
ability  to  protect  ourselves  against  Rus- 
sian attack  and  in  an  endeavor,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  President,  "to  find  a 
basis  for  adjudication  of  the  issues  that 
have  caused  Berlin  to  be  a  great  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world." 

We  must  keep  calm.  We  must  keep 
strong.  We  must  demonstrate  that  we 
are  determined  to  put  into  practice,  so 
long  as  we  remain  at  peace,  the  great 
moral  religious  principles  that  in  my 
judgment  characterize  distinctive  differ- 
ence between  the  United  States  and  the 
Communist  government  of  Russia.  We 
are  a  moral  people  with  a  moral  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  in  the  hour  of  crisis  that 
om*  morality  must  face  its  acid  test. 
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Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  do 
everything  we  can  in  the  remaining  time 
that  we  have  available  to  us  to  enjoy  the 
peace,  although  it  is  an  armed  peace  that 
we  are  now  living  in,  to  get  the  Berlin 
crisis  into  a  position  where  it  can  be  sub- 
jected to  adjudication,  and  where  the 
rules  of  reas(m  rather  than  the  jungle 
law  of  nuclear  force  can  be  the  final  de- 
terminer of  that  great  issue. 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune,  though  unplanned,  to 
be  present  and  hear  the  remarks  that 
were  made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
It  is  not  easy  for  any  Senator — indeed, 
I  fear  it  is  not  easy  for  any  American, 
and  increasingly  it  becomes  more  difficult 
for  any  American  to  do  other  than  to 
get  up  and  say,  "I  am  strong;  I  am  right; 
I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  that  can 
be  twisted  into  a  situation  of  compro- 
mise or  appeasement." 

But  the  talk  we  have  always  heard 
from  the  always  eloquent  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Orgeon  is  the  kind  of  talk 
which  in  these  critical  days  we  most 
need,  and  I  hope  will  be  an  example  to 
encourage  others  to  make  the  same 
counsels,  whatever  transient  political 
reason  may  attach  to  them.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
very  touch,  and  I  offer  him  my  apology 
for  not  being  able  to  remain  until  he 
completes  his  address.  I  am  due  at  an 
embassy  dinner,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  shall  have  to  leave  the  Chamber 
shortly. 


NINTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   PUERTO 
RICOS  COMMONWEALTH  STATUS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
25  while  I  was  in  Puerto  Rico  serving  as 
personal  and  official  representative  of 
President  Kennedy  at  the  ceremony  ob- 
serving the  ninth  anniversary  of  Puerto 
Rico's  Commonwealth  status,  two  bills 
authorizing  gratuitous  transfers  of  Fed- 
eral lands  were  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Prior  to  departing  for  Puerto  Rico,  I  had 
prepared  statements  setting  forth  the 
reasons  why  these  transfers  do  not  vio- 
late the  Morse  formula.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  explanatory  state- 
ments be  set  forth  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  and  that  they  be  included  in  the 
permanent  Record  of  July  25  at  the  point 
at  which  this  transfer  was  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H  R.  2249 — CONVETANCK  or  Cehtain  Lands  to 
Tbinity  County.  Calif. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  2249  would 
authorize  the  gratuitous  reconveyance  of  a 
small  portion  of  a  tract  of  land  originally 
donated  by  Trinity  County  to  the  United 
States  In  1934  for  a  ranger  headquarters. 

The  land  to  be  returned  Is  not  needed  by 
the  United  States,  and  there  Is  no  indica- 
tion that  improvements  have  been  placed 
thereon  by  the  United  SUtes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  use  for  which 
the  land  was  originally  donated  has  termi- 
nated, falrplay  and  equity  call  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  tract  in  question. 

Inasmuch  as  the  facts  of  this  case  bring 
It   within   the    principle   announced   in   the 


Boseburg,  Oreg..  Veterans'  Hospital  land 
tranafer  caae  (Congbxssional  Recobo,  vol. 
102.  pt.  7.  p.  9323],  no  Morse  formula  problem 
is  involved. 


TRANSFER  OF  BUREAU  OF  REC- 
LAMATION BAILEY-TYPE  BRIDGE 
TO  SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 
CALIF..  AND  MOHAVE  COUNTY. 
ARIZ. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
that  I  have  prepared  relating  to  the  bill 
(S.  809)  which  was  passed  yesterday  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  of  Senator  Morse 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  transfer  of  a 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Bailey-type  bridge  to 
San  Bernardino  County.  Calif.,  and  Mohave 
County,  Ariz.,  without  consideration. 

My  office  has  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  has  been  advised  th^it  this 
bridge  has  no  salvage  value.  In  fact,  it  would 
cost  more  to  prepare  and  deliver  it  than  the 
scrap  would  be  worth.  If  It  were  to  be  sold 
for  use  as  a  bridge  elsewhere,  it  would  cost 
more  to  remove  it  and  deliver  it  to  destina- 
tion that  it  would  to  build  a  new  bridge  '  f 
the  same  type. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bridge 
transfer  proposed  herein  will  result  hi  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States  and  the  general 
public.  It  will  relieve  the  United  ."States  of 
tiie  cost  of  maintenance,  liability  in  con- 
nection with  its  operation.  It  will  benefit 
the  public  through  being  available  without 
toll  charges.  Consequently,  no  violation  of 
the   Morse   formula    is    liivulved. 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    LANDS 
TO  SUSANVILLE.  CALIF. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
that  I  prepared  relating  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
2250)  to  convey  certain  lands  to  Susan- 
ville,  Calif.,  which  was  passed  yesterday, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2250  would  authorize  the  gratuitou.<5 
conveyance  of  1.2  acres  of  federally  uwnf^d 
land  to  the  city  of  SusanviUe,  Calif. 

The  land  was  donated  to  the  United  .States 
In  1939  for  a  Forest  Service  headqu;irters 
site.  The  deed  to  the  United  States  named 
C.  D.  and  Ethel  M.  Mathews,  husband  and 
wife,  as  grantors.  The  Mathews  acted  as 
grantors  on  behalf  of  the  county  of  La.ssen. 
the  city  of  SusanviUe,  and  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual citizens,  all  of  whom  contributed  to 
make  possible  the  1939  donation. 

The  land  was  used  by  the  Forest  .Service  for 
a  temporary  dwelling,  but  this  was  remove<l 
4  years  ago.  No  Improvements  have  been 
placed  on  the  land  by  the  Government. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises  it  has 
no  present  or  future  need  for  tlie  tract. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  u.se  for  which 
the  land  was  orisfinally  donated  has  termi- 
nated, a  reversion  is  implied  under  the  prin- 
ciple announced  In  the  Roseburg  Veterans' 
Hospital  land  transfer  case  (Congre.ssional 
Recobd.  vol.  102.  pt.  7.  p.  9323). 

No  Morse  formula  violation  Is  Involved  in 
H.R.  2250,  and  I  am  pleased  to  concur  i.i 
requesting  favorable  action  thereon. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  LAND  TO  CITY  OP 
PAYETTEVHiLE,  ARK. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  July  20,  while  I  was  partici- 
pating in  the  deUberations  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  the  Senate  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  519.  S.  1412. 

I  had  hoped  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill  because  on  the  sur- 
face it  appeared  to  involve  a  possible 
application  of  the  Morse  formula.  How- 
ever, I  hasten  to  add  that  when  I  dis- 
cu.ssed  this  Senate  action  with  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  he  informed  me 
that  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fm.BRiGHTl 
conferred  with  him  on  the  Morse  for- 
mula aspects  of  S.  1412  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore it  was  brought  up  on  motion  in  the 
Senate.  This  courtesy  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  very  much  ap- 
preciated. For  the  record.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  S.  1412  in  no  way 
violates  the  Morse  formula.  Senate  Re- 
port 546  indicates  that  the  19-plus  acres 
conveyed  by  the  bill  are  part  of  a  larger 
tract  donated  by  the  city  of  Payetteville 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  1932  for 
use  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  19-plus  acres  were  found  to  be  ex- 
cels to  the  needs  of  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Army.  They  were 
transferred  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  1960  for  disposal  as  sur- 
plus property. 

Inasmuch  as  the  city  was  the  original 
donor,  the  case  falls  clearly  within  the 
principle  enunciated  in  the  Roseburg, 
Oreg.,  Veterans'  Administration  land 
transfer  case — H.R.  1823  of  the  84th 
Congress,  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 102,  part  7,  page  9323.  In  cases  of 
this  type  a  reversion,  although  not  ex- 
pressly included  in  the  original  convey- 
ance, is  implied  in  the  interest  of  fair 
trade  and  equity.  Consequently,  no  vio- 
lation of  the  Morse  formula  is  involved. 
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ASSISTANCE     TO     REFUGEES     AND 
ESCAPEES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week.  President  Kennedy 
tran.smitted  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress  accompanied  by  a  draft  bill 
designed  to  centralize  the  authority  to 
conduct  and  to  appropriate  funds  to 
support  our  programs  of  assistance  to 
refugees,  escapees,  and  migrants.  This 
mpssag:e  was  of  particular  interest  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Escapees,  which  recently 
completed  several  days  of  hearings  to 
asceitain  the  dimensions  of  the  world 
refugee  problem  and  how  we  as  a  nation 
could  more  effectively  deal  with  it.  We 
received  extensive  testimony  from  both 
governmental  and  private  agencies  deal- 
ing with  this  problem.  Their  testimony 
included  a  ntunber  of  recommendations 
and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  a  number 
of  them  have  been  included  in  the  Pres- 
ident's message  and  in  the  draft  bill  sub- 
mitted with  it. 


/ 


I  believe  that  a  summary  of  the  testi- 
mony given  at  our  recent  hearings  will 
be  useful  to  the  Member  of  the  Senate  as 
a  supplement  to  the  President's  message. 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  subcommittee  to 
file  formal  reports  with  the  Senate  as 
our  studies  progress.  However,  in  view 
of  the  message  from  the  White  House,  I 
felt  it  appropriate  to  bring  this  summary 
of  the  testimony  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  without  further  delay. 

Refugee  problems  are  not  strictly  con- 
temporary phenomena.  In  one  form  or 
another  such  problems  have  plagued  the 
world  for  centuries.  However,  during  the 
last  four  or  five  decades,  and  particu- 
larly since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  ref- 
ugee problems  have  expanded  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  become  a  matter  or  ur- 
gent international  concern.  The  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  various  governments, 
the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Red  Cross,  and  numerous  international 
voluntary  agencies  to  aid,  resettle,  and 
rehabilitate  refugees  clearly  reflects  this 
concern. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
and  Escapees  has  just  concluded  hear- 
ings which  inaugurated  an  investigation 
and  comprehensive  review  of  current 
world  refugee  problems.  The  hearings 
dealt  with  the  general  scope  and  shape 
of  refugee  problems — some  basic  causes 
for  the  creation  of  refugee  groups;  the 
number  of  persons  involved;  in  what 
areas  of  the  world  they  are  concentrated; 
their  basic  common  needs;  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  to  alleviate  refugee 
problems;  an  ap>praisal  of  current  aid 
programs  and  the  apparatus  of  assist- 
ance, both  private  and  governmental, 
national  and  inteinational;  an  appraisal 
of  U.S.  participation;  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  future.  -^ 

As  I  stated  ar,  the  opening  of  our 
hearings: 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings  and  others 
planned  for  the  future,  the  subcommittee 
will  attempt  to  gather  accurate,  comprehen- 
sive information  on  the  extent  and  nature 
of  refugee  problems.  We  will  study  present 
and  past  prograxns  to  determine  their  effec- 
tiveness in  the  hope  that  such  evaluation 
may  suggest  better  programs  in  the  future. 

A  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate — 
Senators  Pell.  Case.  Fong.  Keating, 
Javits.  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Wiley,  the  latter  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, appeared  and  gave  us  their 
wholehearted  support  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  work  we  are  imdertaking. 
The  subcommittee  also  heard  testimony 
by  Roger  W.  Jones,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Richard  Brown.  Direc- 
tor. Office  for  Refugee  and  Migration 
Affairs.  Department  of  State;  William 
L.  Mitchell.  Commissioner.  Social  Se- 
curity Administ)  ation.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
James  L.  Henne^sy.  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Commissioner,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Department  of 
Justice.  Also  heard  were  Mrs.  Oswald 
Lord,  former  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations;  Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans  of  the 
National  Education  Association;  Dean 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  Chairman,  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees,  and  represent- 
atives from  several  private  agencies  in- 


cluding aflaiiates  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service. 

Refugee  problems  are  spawned  in  the 
diverse,  contradictory,  and  multitudi- 
nous political  difficulties  and  tensions 
which  rend  the  international  arena.  In- 
tolerant nationalism,  war,  revolution, 
partition,  racial  and  religious  conflict, 
and  the  violence  of  totalitarian  and  au- 
thoritarian regimes  have  created  refu- 
gees— displaced  uprooted  persons,  vic- 
tims of  the  upheavals  of  their  times. 
Since  World  War  U  United  Nations  pub- 
lications estimate  that  some  40  million 
men,  women,  and  children  have  become 
refugees,  and.  as  our  hearings  indicated, 
approximately  15  million  persons  re- 
main in  that  category.  Although  in  the 
mind  of  many  the  term  "refugee"  is 
synonymous  with  European,  as  Vernon 
E.  Bergstrom  of  the  Lutheran  Imijjlgra- 
tion  Service.  Dean  Sayre,  and  others 
clearly  pointed  out,  "the  main  thrust  of 
the  problem  "  now  lies  elsewhere. 

This  was  not  to  deprecate  the  contmu- 
ing  need  in  Europe,  but  rather  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  even  larger 
concentrations  of  refugees  are  found  in 
other  regions  of  the  world.  Desperately 
in  need  of  various  kinds  of  assistance 
are  300,000  Algerian  refugees  in  \f[orocco 
and  Tunisia;  nearly  2  million  Chinese 
refugees  in  Hong  Kong  and  iviacao; 
thousands  of  Baluba  tribesmen  and 
Angolans  in  the  Congo;  approxiniately  1 
million  Palestmian  refugees  in  tte  Mid- 
dle East;  some  54,000  Tibetans  in  India 
and  Nepal:  an  increasing  nuirber  of 
Cubans  in  the  United  States  and  several 
areas  of  Central  and  South  America;  and 
various  other  groups  scattered  through- 
out the  world. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  brought 
into  sharp  focus  the  truly  worldwide 
scope  of  refugee  problems,  and  demon- 
strated the  need  for  what  Richard  Salz- 
man.  representing  the  Interr.ational 
Rescue  Committee,  termed  a  "rational 
education  "  to  foment  a  greater  public 
awareness  of  world  refugee  needs  When 
propeily  informed  of  these  needs,  stated 
Mr.  Bergstrom,  speaking  for  tne  Lu- 
therans: 

The  response  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  a  greater 
public  awareness  and  sustained  enthu- 
siasm in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Lord 
suggested  the  need  for  other  countries, 
particularly  new  coimtries.  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  refugee  pioblems. 
She  stressed  the  imF>ortance  of  iwinting 
out  the  causes  of  refugee  problems. 

I  think  — 

She  stated — 

there  Is  more  educating  we  can  do  in  these 
countries  as  to  what  happens  when  a  coun- 
try like  China  and  Russia  aggresses  and 
displaces  so  nfeny  of  these  people. 

Aside  from  the  expressed  need  for 
greater  public  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  world  refugee  needs,  those 
who  testified  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations to  cope  with  refug(!e  prob- 
lems. All  of  the  witnesses  recom- 
mended  more   vigorous   and   expanded 


governmental  programs  for  the  aid  of 
world  refugees.  In  this,  the  active  con- 
cern of  President  Kennedy  and  his  ad- 
ministration wsts  clearly  outlined  by 
Messrs.  Jones.  Brown,  Mitchell,  and 
Hennessy. 

An  almost  universal  recommendation 
of  those  who  testified  concerned  the 
need  for  liberalized  immigration  legisla- 
tion to  allow  a  greater  number  of  refu- 
gees to  enter  this  coimtry.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  was  also  recommended  that  the 
continuing  nature  of  refugee  problems 
should  be  reflected  in  our  basic  Immi- 
gration law  rather  than  in  piecemeal 
legislation.  Even  though,  as  Mr.  Berg- 
strom stated,  the  major  thrust  will  be 
centered  on  assisting  people  to  reestab- 
lish themselves  where  they  are  rather 
than  any  large-scale  resettlement  of 
peoples  to  the  United  States,  we  should 
provide  in  our  basic  immigration  law  a 
permanent  provision  for  the  a<lmittance 
of  prudent  numbers  of  refugees  to  our 
shore.  Mr.  James  MacCrsicken,  of 
Church  World  Service,  put  it  this  way: 

The  success  and  the  endless  series  of  spe- 
cial enactment  speak  eloquently  of  the  need 
for  permanent  provision  for  refugee  admis- 
sion to  our  shores.  We  believe  that  such 
permanent  provision  for  refugees  to  immi- 
grate, albeit  in  token  numbers,  would  have 
a  major  psychological  Impact  throughout 
the  free  world  providing  that  no  barriers 
were  erected  because  of  accident  of  race  or 
geographic  location. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Right  Rever- 
end Monsignor  John  F.  McCarthy  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services  and  others,  that 
special  provisions  in  any  refugee  legisla- 
tion be  given  to  orphans,  tubercular 
cases  and,  especially,  the  reunion  of 
families. 

A  second  set  of  recommendations  in- 
volved improvements  in  the  current  ap- 
paratus of  assistance  to  refugees  and 
the  mandates  under  which  this  appara- 
tus operates.  In  the  international  sphere 
Dean  Sayre  suggested  that  a  review  of 
refugee  problems  might  well  involve  a 
consideration  as  to  whether  there  ought 
to  be  three  separate  international  or- 
ganizations in  the  world — United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency,  the  Inter-Governmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration — or 
whether  there  is  not  the  possibility  of 
coordinating  them  in  an  integrated  way 
which  might  serve  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing the  American  understandmg  of  some 
of  these  complex  organizations  and  pos- 
sibly of  promoting  efficiency  in  the  serv- 
ice of  refugees  throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  Lord,  for  one,  indicated  a  reserva- 
tion in  this  regard,  but  agreed  with  Dean 
Sayre.  as  did  other  witnesses,  that  the 
mandates  under  which  international 
refugee  organizations  operated  should 
be  continually  reviewed  and  altered  in 
the  light  of  changing  conditions.  Dr. 
Evans,  however,  seemingly  questioned 
the  necessity  of  altering  the  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner, 
because  in  many  areas  refugees  have  the 
same  legal  protection  as  the  local  r>eople 
and  the  good  ofHces  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner are  available  under  the  present 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations. 
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With  respect  to  the  American  appara- 
tus of  assistance,  Dean  Sayre  recom- 
mended that  the  subcommittee  review 
the  entire  situation.  He  stated  that 
there  is  insuflBcient  coordination  be- 
tween agencies  of  our  Government  con- 
cerned in  the  refugee  problem,  and, 
therefore,  a  constant  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  as  to  what  they  can 
back,  what  is  being  done,  what  is  hap- 
pening. He  recommended  that  we 
should  devote  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  streamlining  our  governmental  pro- 
cedures and  administration  of  refugee 
affairs,  giving  to  them  the  status  of  a 
higher  level  of  responsibility,  with  the 
consequence,  as  we  believe,  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
voluntary  agencies.  In  conjunction 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  statement. 
Dean  Sayre  suggested  that  the  subcom- 
mittee reappraise  the  relationship  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, not  in  a  critical  fashion,  but 
rather  with  a  view  of  seeing  if  there  can- 
not be  any  extension  and  improvement 
of  these  relationships.  Mindful  of  the 
need  for  such  a  reappraisal,  the  subcom- 
mittee .  requested  that  the  voluntary 
agencies  submit  a  statement  of  any 
means  whereby  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram could  be  worked  out  in  connection 
with  this  cooperative  effort  between  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies. 

A  third  set  of  recommendations  to 
the  subcommittee  concerned  the  inte- 
gration of  refugees  in  the  country  of 
resettlement.  Mr.  MacCracken  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  greater  attention 
and  concern  must  be  directed  toward 
the  Integration  of  the  homeless  In  their 
new  country,  whether  Canada,  Australia. 
Lain  America,  or  ours.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  need  for  more  sophisticated  coun- 
seling. Dean  Sayre  in  turn,  urged  that 
a  survey  be  made  of  refugees  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  United  States  and 
found  permanent  homes  here  and  are 
now  integrated  and  settled.  The  sub- 
committee plans  to  undertake  a  survey 
in  cooperation  with  the  organizations 
which  have  played  an  active  role  in  the 
sponsorship  and  resettlement  of  refugees 
in  the  United  States.  I  believe  a  sound 
study  and  analysis  of  the  roles  now 
played  in  American  communities  by 
those  who  found  shelter  and  freedom 
here,  could  be  of  very  great  value. 
There  is  no  such  study  available  today. 

The  place  of  refugee  problems  in  the 
overall  pattern  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
was  touched  upon,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  several  witnesses.  Dean  Sayre,  for 
example,  pointedly  questioned  the  pro- 
priety of  tending  to  think  of  the  refugee 
problem  as  simply  one  of  people  in  need. 
He  recommended  more  solid  thinking 
about  the  relationship  of  the  refugee 
problem  to  the  various  areas  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy— political,  military. 
ideological,  economic — and  an  approach 
to  the  refugee  problem  which  is  not  in 
isolation  from  the  planning  of  our  poli- 
cies in  these  other  areas.  Mr.  Salzmann. 
believing  that  refugees  constitute  the 
most  telling  indictment  of  totalitarian 
rule,  suggested  vigorous  and  unified 
American  leadership  in  the  refugee  field 
to    insure   maximum    pressure    on    this 


weakest  link  in  the  Communist  chain  of 
power.  And  Miss  Alexandra  Tolstoy, 
president  of  the  Tolstoy  Foundation. 
recommended  continued  support  of  the 
work  of  the  nationality  agencies  as  a 
brake  upon  Soviet  efforts  at  redefection. 
Judge  Henry  M.  Zoleski,  representing 
the  Polish  American  Immigration  and 
Relief  Committee,  and  the  Reverend 
Longinius  Jankus.  for  the  Lithuanian 
Relief  Fund  of  America,  advocated  con- 
tinuation of  a  vigorous  U.S.  escapee  pro- 
gram in  Europe  and  continued  aid  for 
escapees  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
emigrate  for  permanent  resettlement. 

Because  of  the  proximity  and  special 
nature  of  the  most  recent  refugee  group, 
namely  the  Cubans,  the  subcommittee 
received  a  large  segment  of  testimony  on 
current  programs  to  aid  Cuban  refugees 
and  on  recommendations  for  the  future. 
This  is  America's  first  experience  in  be- 
ing the  country  of  original  asylum  for 
large  numbers  of  political  refugees.  It 
should  serve  to  help  us  appreciate  the 
problems  of  countries  such  as  Austria 
during  the  Hungarian  crisis  and  West 
Germany  with  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  refugees  from  Communist 
East  Germany.  Testifying  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  HEW.  which  adminis- 
ters the  Cuban  refugee  program,  Mr. 
Mitchell  declared: 

Emergency  action  such  as  that  which  con- 
fronted us  li\at  winter  Is  now  behind  u.i.  In 
future  months  the  challenge  will  be  to  ad- 
Just  the  refiigee  to  life  In  this  country,  to  fit 
him  to  achieve  economic  Independence,  and 
to  promote  this  development  as  an  individ- 
ual to  the  point  wheTe  he  can  make  his  own 
eflecUvc  contribution  to  society  while  in  the 
United  States  or  upon  his  return  to  Cuba, 

Mr.  Mitchell  pointed  out  that  the  fu- 
ture influx  of  Cuban  refugees  into  the 
United  States  would  depend  largely  upon 
the  Cuban  internal  political  situation. 

But  at  least  for  the  present^ 

He  continued — 

we  are  anticipating  a  continuing  influx  of 
substantially  increased  numbers,  and  we 
hope  in  our  new  program  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  them  effectively,  not  only  as  we  have 
in  the  p;v£t  but  with  some  expanded  services. 

He  expressed  his  personal  hope,  with- 
out approval  of  higher  authority,  that 
some  aspects  of  the  program  in  the  new 
fiscal  year  would,  if  appi-oved,  be  ex- 
tended beyond  Florida  to  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

A  special  report  on  Caribbean  refugees 
was  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  by 
Mr.  Salzmann  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee.  The  report  deals 
not  only  with  Cuban  refugees,  but  also 
those  from  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
elsewhere.  The  purport  of  the  ex- 
pressed recommendations  centered 
around  the  creation  of  an  ad  hoc  inter- 
governmental hemisphere  committee  to 
give  humanitarian  assistance  to  demo- 
cratic refugees  from  totalitarian  regimes 
of  the  area.  The  intergovernmental 
committee  would  work  in  partnership 
with  a  citizens'  committee,  experienced 
voluntary  agencies,  and  local  authorities. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee  also  included 
the  establishment  of  a  free  Hemisphere 
University-in-Exile. 


Without  question  the  initial  set  of 
hearings  pictured,  graphically,  the  plight 
of  the  refugee — the  figure  of  dignity,  as 
Mr.  MacCracken  put  it,  who  in  his  de- 
termination and  stubbornness  is  perhaps 
the  characteristic  man  of  our  time.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  subcommittee  that  the 
recently  completed  general  hearings,  and 
the  subsequent  hearings  on  specific  as- 
pects of  the  refugee  problem,  will  act  as 
a  generator  of  greater  public  awareness 
and  sustained  concern  on  the  part  of 
Congress  toward  the  obligation  which  we 
as  a  people  have  toward  world  refugees. 
The  President's  message  makes  clear 
that  our  obligation,  while  a  humanitar- 
ian one.  is  also  directly  related  to  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  an  effective 
foreign  policy  for  the  United  States.  We 
have  a  grave  and  urgent  responsibility 
in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  needs  of 
this  vast  multitude  of  homeless  people. 
If  we  provide  them  the  opf>ortunity  for 
building  a  new  life  in  freedom  we  will 
have  effectively  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  democracy  cares  for  its  own — 
all  the  people  who  yearn  to  be  free  If 
we  fail,  we  will  have  lost  a  crucial  round 
in  the  titanic  struggle  now  being  waged 
between  the  free  world  and  the  totali- 
tarian powers.  I  am  confident  that  we 
Will  rise  and  meet  this  cliallenge  with 
vigor  and  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  conclude 
this  .summary  without  expressing  a 
theme  which  recurred  throughout  the 
3  days  of  testimony.  Many  of  us  won- 
der just  how  good  we  are  as  people.  I 
think  anyone  who  listened  to  the  ex- 
planations and  recitals  of  the  roles  that 
the  volunteer  agencies  of  this  country 
have  played  over  the  years  in  seeking 
to  make  freedom  possible  and  survival 
here  attainable  by  men  and  women  who 
themselves  elect  to  leave  Communist 
tyranny,  would  have  been  struck.  Often 
people  are  better  than  others  think  they 
aie.  This  is  the  clear  conclusion  that 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  money,  the 
time,  and  devotion  which  American  men 
and  women  in  all  ranks  have  given  in 
the  service  of  mankind  elsewhere  who 
suffer  under  tyranny's  lash. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  cogent  and  com- 
prehensive remarks  concerning  the  hear- 
intT.s  recently  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees  and  Escapees.  A  number  of 
people  have  told  me  how  impressed  they 
were  with  the  manner  In  which  my  col- 
league conducted  these  hearings. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  from  the  most 
forceful  statement  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  just  made  that  we 
would  make  a  step  forward  toward  ful- 
filling our  obligation  to  the  refugees  of 
the  world  by  warmly  supporting  the  pro- 
r>osals  contained  in  President  Kennedy's 
special  message  to  Congress  regarding 
legislation  to  assist  refugees,  escapees, 
and  migrants. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  newspa- 
pers carry  reports  citing  the  frantic  ef- 
forts of  the  East  German  puppet  regime 
to  stem  the  flow  of  refugees.  I  have  long 
been  one  of  those  who  has  maintained 
that  we  not  only  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  assist  refugees  from  tyranny  but  that 
politically,  refugees  represent  a  most  im- 
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portant  factor.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Ul- 
bricht  is  desperately  trying  to  stop  the 
refugees  only  serves  to  underline  the  po- 
litical importance  of  refugees.  More- 
over, I  dare  say  that  one  of  the  reasons 
Khrushchev  has  created  the  present  Ber- 
lin crisis  is  because  the  Communists  want 
to  seal  up  this  city,  which  has  been  an 
escape  hatch  to  freedom  for  so  many 
millions  of  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  especially  because  of  the 
grave  situation.  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  take  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  President  Kennedy's 
proposals  for  refiigees,  escapees,  and 
migrants. 


NOTICE  TO  SUSPEND  RULE- 
AMENDMENT  TO  INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES      APPROPRIATION     BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ^nd  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  Independent  oCBces 
appropriation  bill  for  printing  under  the 
rule. 

I  also  give  notice,  in  accordance  with 
rule  XL  of  the  Slandmg  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for 
the  purpose  of  movng  an  amendment  to 
the  Independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  with  respect  to  the  Official  Register 
of  the  United  States.  I  send  a  notice 
in  writing  to  the  desk. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  tomorrow  at  11 
am. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  41  m;nutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
July  28.  1961,  at  11  o'clock  am. 


NOMIK'ATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  27.  1961 : 

VS.  Attokket 

Vemol  R.  Jansen,  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  tt.t  aouthern  district  of 
Alabama  for  the  tern  of  4  years.  Tlce  Raiph 
Kennamer. 

Natiomal  CAPrrAL  Tiiansih>«tatiom  Agknct 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National 
Capital  Transp>ortatlon  Agency: 

"ITiomas  L.  Farmer,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Charles  R.  Fenwlck,  of  Virginia 

O.  Pranklln  Edwards,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Frederick  Guthelm,  of  Maryland. 

PUBUC    Hl&LTH    SianCB 

The  following  candidates  far  personnel 
action  In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  sutiject  to  qiuUlflcatlona 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  reg\ila- 
tlooa: 

I.  roB  ArroiNTMrNT 

To  he  yurgeons 
J    Carter  Wright  George  R    Adam 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 

Ramon  D.  Acoata  George  B.  Backer 

Victor  J.  AlbertazEl       Albert  D.  Bloomstrooi 
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Harry  C.  Brlggs 
Arthur  F.  Budge 
Daniel  H.  Buller 
Oarficld  F.  BurUiardt 
Darren    R.    Buma,   Jr. 
James  Chin 
Roy  G.  Clay.  Jr. 
Harold  T.  Conrad 
Peter  G.  Contacos 
Theodore  C.  Elckhoff 
James  L.  FerreU 
Harvey  E.  Ftnkel 
J.  Kenneth  Fleshman 
Emmett  W.  Flynn.  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Friedman 
Hallle  B.  Friedman 
Donald  D.  Punk 
Peter  P.  Gebel 
John  A.  Gergen 
Robert  J.  Griep 
Guy  Joseph  Guarlno 
Stephen  R.  Gushln 
David  Leonard  Hall 
Robert  D.  Hall 
Lynn  R.  Hamilton 
Roger  \V.  Haskell 
Charles  Hellbrunn 
Axel  W.  Hoke 
Andrew  F.  Horn 
Jack  M    Jacobson 
WUllam  H.  James 
Martin  H.  Jansen 
Myles  C.  Jones 


Robert  L.  Kaiser 
Charles  R.  Kelta 
Carl  H.  Keller 
James  R.  Knapp 
Harold  G.  Kretzing 
Norman  G.  Lewis 
Harvey  Llebhaber 
Joseph  P.  Macary 
James  O.  Masor 
Thomas  R.  Mazsocco 
Ronald  K.  McGi-egor 
Thooias  H.  Mllby 
Robert  N.  MilUrig 
George  D.  Mond  i 
Stuart  H    Mudd 
John  B.  Muth 
Alan  H.  Nlcol 
Joseph  P.  OMalley 
William  A.  Powtll 
Harold  E   Ram«?y 
FrankUn  D.  Roller 
Jerry  M.  Ross 
Herljert  G.  Rush 
CUnton  B.  Sayltr 
John  C.  Scott 
Richard  P.  Sharp 
Wiuiam  S.  Sly 
George  L.  Smith 
Raymond  F.  Smith 
Drennon  D.  Stringer 
Edmund  H.  Sullivan 
James  C.  Wright,  Jr. 
Cecil  C.  Vaughn   Jr. 


Robert  E   Harmon 
Peter  B.  Smith 
William  D.  Sudia 


Gerald  C   Taylor 
Fortune  V  Mannlno 


To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
J^jhn  J    Satarlno 

To  be  dental  svrgeon 

Robert  E.  Skarman 

To  be  senior  a.'stj/ant  dental  surgeons 
Matthew  Brown  Stephen  J.  Garza 

Roger  J   Burke  Weston  V.  Hales 

Rulon  D.  Corry  Raymond  E.  Hocper 

Charles  O.  Cranford      Leo  Tnisewltsch 
Oral  T.  Dal  ton  Donald  C.  Reel 

Louis  DAngelo  John  W.  Stone 

Louis  R.  Feese  Theodore  G.  Strenskl 

Richard  L.  Fraze  William  G.  Thomas 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 
Vernon  R    Hanson 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer'^ 
Edmund  J    Struzeskl.  Jr. 
Leroy  G.  Martin 
Thaddeus  A.  Wastler 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer:; 

John  A.  Cofrancesco  Alfred  W.  Hoadley 

H.  Lanier  Hickman,  Jay  S.  Sllhanek 

Jr.  Lyle  D.  Thomas 

Milton  W  Lanimer-  Darryl  J.  von 

Ing,  Jr.  Lehmden 

To    be    junior  assistant    sanitary    engineers 
Ralph  H.  Brueneman   Thurman  B.  SaiUs 
Lavrence  J.  Perez,  Jr.  PhilUp  L.  Taylo: 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists      > 

David  Abraham 
Thomas  D  DeCUlis 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 
John  T.  Barnett  Edward  E.  Madden, 

Charles  A.  Branagan.       Jr. 

Jr.  Ronald  Rubin 

Sheldon  Gaslow  James  E.  Slough 

Jlmmie  G.  Lewis  Duane  A.  Tye 

Donald  H.  Williams 

To  be  junior  assistant  pharmacists 

Edward  C.  Brennan      Gerald  R.  8towi> 
Edward  B.  Forten-         Lawrence  D.  Sylces 

berry 

To  be  scientist* 

Max  D.  Moody 

Kmestlne  B.  Tbiuman 


To  be  senior  assistant  scientists 
Lewis  F.  Affrontl  Adolph  R.  Brails 

Gerald  Berg 


Btirton  R.  Evans 


To  be  sanitarians 

John  \V.  Kilpatrlck       Irving  H.  Schlafman 
Loyal  C   Peckham  Reuel  H.  Waldrop 

Peter  SkaUy 

To   be    senior   asiistant   sanitarians 

Bayard  F   BJomson  Arthur  E.  Kaye 

Richard  L.  BLanchard  Howard  L.  Kusnetz 

Gerald  D    Brooks  William  A.  MUls 

Frank  L  Bryan  Joe  L.  Perrin 

James  A.  Clark,  Jr.  David  S.  Reld 

James  E    Cowan  Eldon  P.  Savage 

Leo  J,  Dymerskl  J.  W.  Stacy 

Charies  D    Geilker  William  F   Sundln 
John  \V.  Greenley 

To  be  assistant  sanitarians 

William  B  Homing  II 
Charles  R   Porter 
Gall  D.  Schmidt 

To  be  veterinary  officers 

Andrew  C.  Wheeler 
William  I.  Gay 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 

Gerald  S.  Borman 

To  be  nurse  officer 

Mary  L.  Brown 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Therese  M    LaLancette 

To    be    senior    assistant    dietitians 

Jane  A.  Davldsaver       Molettc  M.  Jacobson 
Dolores  G    Freialden-  Ann  R.  Namlan 

hofen  Audrey  J.  H.  Paul- 

Elaine  M   Gaddis  bitskl 

Katherlne  E.  Clemmer 

To  be  assistant  dietitians 

Suzanne  Taylor 
Ann  E.  Requarth 

To  be  junior  assistant  dietitians 

Carol  Ann  Diffenderfer 
Linda  W.  Smltherman 
Ruth  V.  Zebal 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist* 

Melvln  Bader  Peter  D.  CTIne 

Vincent  J.  Barbato        Robert  N.  Zimmer- 
man 

To  be  assistant  therapists 
Kenneth  L.  Bowmaker  George  A.  Kadoguchl 
Joel  H.  Brolda  Lamont  B.  Smith 

Ronald  D.  Brown  Ronnie  B.  Townsend 

Robert  D.  Skinner        Wmiam  D.  Wallls 

To  be  funior  assistant  therapist 

Jonathan  T.  Spry 

To  be  health  services  officers 

Leah  Blgelow  Margaret  A.  Howell 

Roy  L.  Davis  James  C.  McCullough 

Alice  B.  Frazer  Ernest  G.  McDaniel 

Robert  K.  Gerloff  Hebcr  J.  R.  Stevenson 

George  J.  Hermann  Edward  8.  Weiss 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 

Lawrence  D.  Burke  Robert  S.  Nicholas 

Ernest  D.  Flcco  Pauline  N.  RabagUno 

Donald  C.  Mackel  Clarence  F.  Szwed 

Kenneth  R.  Nelson,  Patrick  W.  Samson 
Jr. 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officers 
Edward  A.  Dlephaus 
Donald  J.  Pagel 

n.    Ton    PTEMANEWT    P«0M0T10I» 

To  be  medical  director 
Marvin  S  Cashlon 

To  be  senior  tanttarian 
Wllbert  R.  McLean 

To  be  senior  nvrse  offlt 
Mary  A.  Ivanko 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  27, 1961 : 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Berl  I.  Bernhard,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Staff 
Director  for  tlie  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Erwin  N.  Griswold,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

SpottBWood  W.  Robinson  III,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Civil  Rights. 

U.S.  Attornst 
Donald  E.  O'Brien,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Makshal 
James  V.  Ryan,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  term  of  4  years. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive      nominations      withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  July  27,  1961. 
NAnoNAL    Capital    Transportation    Agency 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  which  were 
sent   to   the  Senate   on   January    10,    1961; 

F.  Moran  McConlhe,  of  Maryland. 

William  H.  Moss,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  Burling,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Harlan* Bartholomew,  of  Missouri. 


n*^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursd.w,  Ji  ly  27,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Lord's  beatitude.  Matthew  5:9: 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  Jor  they 
shall  be  called  the  Children  of  God. 

Eternal  God,  inspire  us  to  meet  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  day 
calmly  and  courageously  and  with  a 
complete  and  joyful  trust  in  Thy  loving 
care  and  concern. 

Grant  that  all  who  hold  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  business  of  statecraft 
may  manifest  by  their  fairness  and  force- 
fulness  that  they  are  being  guided  by 
Thy  divine  counsel. 

Deliver  us  from  the  anxieties  and 
fears  which  drain  and  deplete  our 
strength  and  from  those  dispositions  of 
mind  and  heart  which  destroy  the  beauty 
and  nobility  of  character  and  conduct. 

We  are  daily  beseeching  Thee  that  the 
strife  and  divisions,  which  prevail  among 
the  nations,  may  soon  terminate  and  all 
may  seek  the  things  that  make  for  peace. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 


ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles:  -J 

H.R.498.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
lands  at.  and  change  the  name  of.  the  Port 
Necessity  National  Battlefield  Site.  Pa.,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1593.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  In 
the  Big  Sandy  Rancherla.  Calif,  and  to 
accept  other  land  in  exchange  therefor; 

H.R.  6067.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $35,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  na- 
tional parkway  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way at  Tennessee  Bald  or  Beech  Gap  south- 
west and  running  into  the  State  of  Georgia; 

H.R.  6346.  An  act  to  Include  Ackla  Battle- 
ground National  Monument.  Mis.s.,  and 
Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monument. 
Tenn.,  in  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  and 
to  provide  appropriate  designations  for  them, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6519,  An  act  to  provide  additional 
lands  for  the  Tupelo  National  Battlefield 
Site.  Miss.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7042.  An  act  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  7240.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  at  Wupatkl  National  Monument. 
Arl?.,  to  provide  access  to  certain  ruins 
in  the  monument,  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  monument,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  1643.  An  act  to  improve  and  protect 
farm  prices  and  farm  income,  to  Increase 
farmer  participation  in  the  development  of 
farm  programs,  to  adjust  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  In  line  with  the  re- 
quirements therefor,  to  improve  distribution 
and  expand  exports  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit 
services,  to  protect  the  interest  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6611 »  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  para- 
graph 1798<c)(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  reduce  temporarily  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning  resi- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes." 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
Mr.  "VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  permis- 
sion until  midnight  Saturday  next  to  file 
reports  on  House  Joint  Resolution  505 
and  the  bill,  H.R.  8353. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OP  THE  INTERIOR  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES,   1962 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6345)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  oX  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemfin  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

C(jNrERENCE  Report    (H.   Rept.   No.  797) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
6345)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Hou.ses  as  follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  2,  5.  11.  16,  21.  and  26. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  diaagree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 15.  17,  20.  22,  24.  26,  and  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

.\mendmenl  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$32,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agiee  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$29,075.000";  and  the  Senate 
atrree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$39,561,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$21,786,600  ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$17,869,000";  and  the  Senate 
apree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$5,350,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  a«  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$34,476,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$49,720,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and 
agree   to  the  same  with  an  amendment,   as 
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follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$835,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$47,500,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14;  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  '"$12,150,000",  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  propooed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$23,316,660':  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19;  That  the 
House  recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Inaert  "$5,367,500";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and 
agree  to^the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$128,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24a:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  24a.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  '$26,368,000';  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2.0<X).000 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$53,010,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sxun  proposed  by  s&id  anaend- 
ment  insert  "$8,285,000  ,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $875,000'  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendment  numbered  30. 

MiCHAEI.     J.     KIKWAN, 

Don  Magnuson. 
CuuiKNCK  Cannon, 
Ben  F.  Jensen, 
John  Tabr, 
ManageTs  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Caxl  Haydkn, 

RiCHAR*     B.     RUSSEIX. 

John  L.  McClellan, 
Estss  Kefauvmi, 
Alan  Biblk, 
Kaxl  E.  Mtindt, 
Milton  R.  Young. 
Mlunagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  i>art  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hovises  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  6346)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for  other 
pur{>06es,  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely ; 

title  I — department  or  the  intesiox 

Public  land  management 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $32,500.- 
000  for  management  of  lands  and  resources 
instead  of  $32,400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $34,644,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the 
House  bill  is  for  the  purchase  of  accounting 
equipment. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $71,000,- 
000  for  education  and  welfare  services  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $71,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $29,075,- 
000  for  resources  management  instead  of 
$29,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$29,275,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill  Is  for 
development  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts. 

Amendment  No.  4;  Appropriates  $39,661,- 
000  for  construction  Instead  of  $35,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $42,083,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  pro- 
vided over  the  House  bill  Includes  provision 
of  the  following;  $82,000  for  Jail  faculties 
on  the  Hualapal  Reservation,  Arizona;  $225.- 
000  for  additional  facilities  at  Loneman  Day 
School.  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation; 
$550,000  for  a  dormitory  at  Aztec.  New 
Mexico;  $805,000  for  additional  classrooms 
and  facilities  at  White  Shield  High  School, 
North  Dakota;  and  $90,000  for  a  storm  drain- 
age .«:ystem  at  the  Wahpeton  School.  North 
Dakota.  The  balance  Is  to  be  allocated  to 
the  budgeted  projects  except  the  Lukachukal 
School,  Arizona. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $16,000.- 
000  for  road  construction  (liquidation  of 
contract  authorization)  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $17,000,000  as  proposed  by 
tlie  Senate.  Of  the  funds  provided,  $220,000 
shall  be  available  for  construction  of  a 
bituminous-Burface<l  road  from  St.  Francis. 
South  Dakota,  south  to  the  Nebraska  State 
Une. 

The  conferees  agree  that  not  to  exceed 
$2,628,500  shall  be  available  for  transfer 
from  program  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$2,974,800  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Park  Service 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $21,786.- 
500  for  management  and  protection  instead 
of  $21,690,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$22,786,500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
increase  provided  over  the  House  bill  is  for 
additional    archeological    investigations. 

Amendment  No.  7 :  Appropriates  $17,869,000 
for  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  phys- 
ical facilities  Instead  of  $17,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $18,238,000  ae  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Provides  limitation  of 
$5,350,000  on  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able for  acquisition  of  lands  Instead  of  $5,- 
250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $6,200,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount 
provided  Includes  $600,000  for  purchase  of 
Civil  War  battlefields.  Including  $100,000  for 
the  Antletam  National  Battlefield.  The 
conferees  agree  that  funds  available  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  in  Civil  War  areas  are 


not  to  be  obligated  until  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  reported  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  that  the  local  govern- 
ments have  adopted  adequate  eonlng  regula- 
tions to  assure  against  future  commercial 
development  In  these  areas,  except  in  those 
Instances  where  the  lands  to  be  acquired 
are  completely  surrounded  by  lands  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  lands  on 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  a  scenic 
easement. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $34,476,- 
000  for  construction  instead  of  $34,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $39,882,500  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  Of  the  increase 
provided  over  the  House  bill.  $100,000  is  for 
acquisition  of  Civil  War  battlefields;  $301,000 
is  for  a  training  center  building  at  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park:  and  $75,000  is  for  the 
total  replacement  costs  of  a  golf  concessions 
building  In  Rock  Creek  Park.  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  conferees  agree  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  provided  under  the  Item  "Construc- 
tion (liquidation  of  contract  authorization)  " 
shall  be  used  for  construction  of  the  Zoo 
Bypass  in  Rock  Creek  Park  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mineral  resources  ^ 

Geological  Survey 
Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $49,720- 
000  for  surveys,  investigations,  and  research 
Instead  of  $49,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $50.20Q,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the 
House  bill  is  for  pay  act  costs  related  to  the 
cooperative  water  resources  Investigations. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $24,800.- 
000  for  conservation  and  development  of 
mineral  resources  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $25,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12;  Appropriates  $835,000 
for  construction  Instead  erf  $750,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $920,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $47,600,000  under  development  and  oi>era- 
tion  of  helium  properties  on  the  amount  oi 
annual  payments  that  the  Government 
shall  be  obligated  to  make  under  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  heUum  and  other  pur- 
poses Instead  of  $36,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $60,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions will  give  consideration  to  any  supple- 
mental request  that  might  become  necessary 
If  the  program  develops  more  rapidly  than  is 
now  anticipated. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Ptsjieries 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $12,150- 
000  for  management  and  Investigations  of 
resources  Instead  of  $11,700,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $12,225,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the 
House  bill  is  for  the  following:  research  to 
Improve  the  efficiency  of  blue  crab  plant 
operation.^,  $100,000;  research  on  shrimp  re- 
sources in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  $175,000;  time- 
temperature  tolerance  study  on  frozen  fish 
and  shellfish.  $30,000:  Investigations  Into  the 
effect  control  techniques  have  on  shellfish. 
$30,000;  research  on  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  fish  protein  concentrate,  $50,000;  and 
the  fishery  research  program  for  the  rice 
areas,  $65,000. 

Amendments  Nos.  15  and  17:  Delete  under 
the  items  management  and  Investigations 
of  resources  and  construction  the  word 
"Lower",  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  pertain- 
ing to  the  availability  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances on  the  "Lower  Columbia  River  Fish 
Sanctuary  Program," 

Amendment  No.  16:  Deletes  contract  au- 
thority of  $700,000  for  management  and  In- 
vestigations   of    resources     (special    foreign 
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currency  program)  inserted  by  the  Senate 
for  research  contracts  In  foreign  areas.  The 
conferees  agree  that  it  is  not  Intended  to 
limit  this  program  to  a  single  year  assuming 
that  effective  results  are  obtained  with  the 
direct  appropriation  of  $300,000  carried  In  the 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $23,315,- 
650  for  management  and  investigations  of 
resources  instead  of  $23,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $23,972,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  Changes  from  the  House  bill 
include  deletion  of  $31,350  for  operation  of 
the  Arctic  Game  Range  and  increases  as 
follows;  $17,000  for  establishment  of  a  co- 
operative wildlife  research  unit  at  Louisiana 
State  University;  $85,000  for  research  on 
reservoir  flsh  productivity  on  the  White 
River  interstate  reservoir  complex  in  north- 
ern Arkansas -southern  Missouri;  $110,000  for 
research  on  reservoir  fish  productivity  in 
an  interstate  reservoir  on  the  main  stem 
of  the  Missouri  River;  $105,000  for  study 
of  methods  of  eliminating  undesirable  flsh 
from  streams  and  lakes  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States;  and  $30,000  for 
establishment  of  a  coop)erative  sport  fisheries 
research  unit  at  Utah  State  University. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $5,- 
257,500  for  construction  Instead  of  $3,770.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $5,350,650 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  net  increase 
over  the  House  bill  includes  deletion  of 
$356,000  from  the  Arctic  Game  Range  and 
the  Izembek  National  Wildlife  Range  in 
Alaska,  and  increases  as  follows:  road  im- 
provement on  the  Wichita  Mountains  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Oklahoma,  $135,000;  construction 
at  the  following  National  Fish  Hatch- 
eries; Cohutta,  Georgia,  $124,000;  MlUen, 
Georgia,  $70,000;  Minden,  Nevada,  $150,000; 
Bowden,  West  Virginia,  $70,000;  Yankton, 
South  Dakota,  $143,000;  Erwln,  Tennessee, 
$100,000;  Meridian,  Mississippi,  $150,000; 
Carbon  Hill,  Alabama,  $162,500;  Leadvllle, 
Colorado,  $158,000;  Ennls,  Montana,  $151,000; 
Coleman,  California,  $160,000;  and  Greers 
Ferry,  Arkansas,  $170,000;  site  Investigations 
and  preliminary  planning  of  a  Northern 
Great  Plains  Research  Station,  $60,000;  and 
site  location  and  preliminary  engineering  on 
a  flsh  hatchery  in  the  Middle  Snake  area, 
Idaho,  $50,000. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $1,071,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$1,016,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  ITie 
Increase  over  the  House  bill  Is  for  moderni- 
zation of  the  accounting  system.  The  con- 
ferees have  disallowed  the  transfer  of  $89,- 
000  from  program  funds  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Office  of  saline  water 

Amendment  No.  21 :  Appropriates  $4,550,- 
000  for  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$4,685,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  the  secretary 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $3,185,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $3,125,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

TITLE   n RELATED  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Forest  Service 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $128,- 
000,000  for  forest  land  management  instead 
of  $118,000,0000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $139,200,200  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  increase  over  the  House  bill  includes 
$200,000  for  land  acquisition;  $45,000  for  re- 
,  V>alr3  to  Sheridan  Dam,  South  Dakota;  and 
$300,000  for  additional  forest  fire  protection 
in  Southern  California. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Provides  limitation  of 
$300,000  on  land  acquisition  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  24a  and  25:  Appropriate 
$26,368,000  for  forest  research  Instead  of  $22,- 


978,000  ss  proposed  by  the  House  and  $27,- 
613,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  in- 
crease over  the  House  bill  is  fur  research 
facilities  as  follows:  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  $350,- 
000;  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  $1,250,000;  Flagstaff, 
Arlisona,  $150,000;  Bend,  Oregon.  $150,000; 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  $150,000;  Bluefleld- 
Prlnceton,  West  Virginia,  $450,000;  Athens, 
Georgia,  $665,000;  Bozeman,  Montana,  $175,- 
000;   and  Crossett,  Arkansas,  $50,000. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appr.ipriates  $15,- 
800,000  for  State  and  private  forestry  coopera- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$15,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Increase  over  the  House  bill  is  for  coopera- 
tion in  forest  Are  control  m.iklng  a  total 
available  of  $12,465,500. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $2,000- 
000  for  access  roads  instead  of  $1,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $4,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Welfare 

Public  Health  Service 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $53- 
010,000  for  Indian  health  activities  instead 
of  $52,430,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$54,590,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
increase  over  the  House  bill  Includes  $500,- 
000  for  nonemergent  surgical  cases  under 
the  contract  patient  care  program  and 
$80,000  for  administration  of  the  Indian  san- 
itation facilities  program. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $8,285.- 
000  for  construction  of  Indian  health  facili- 
ties instead  of  $6,616,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $9,285,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  increase  over  the  House  bill  in- 
cludes $319,000  for  construction  of  a  health 
center  and  personnel  quarters  at  McLau^h- 
lin.  South  Dakota;  $350,000  for  planning  a 
medical  center  and  training  facility  at 
Phoenix.  Arizona;  and  $1,000,000  for  con- 
struction of  Indian  sanitation  facilities. 
The  conferees  agree  that  the  general  hospi- 
tal replacement  for  the  Standing  Rock  serv- 
ice unit  shall  be  located  at  Fort  Yates,  North 
Dakota. 

National  Planning  Commission 
Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$500,000  for  land  acquisition.  National  Cap- 
ital Park.  Parkway,  and  Playground  System, 
Instead  of  $200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $2,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
This  will  carry  out  the  agreement  reached 
with  the  Senate  conferees  for  the  purchase 
of  approximately  416  acres  of  parkland  in 
Prince  Georges  County.  Maryland,  consisting 
of  the  Port  Foote  extension  to  the  Smoot 
Bay  area;  the  Harmony  Hall  Historic  area 
between  the  Indian  Queen  Estates  and 
Broadwater  Estates  and  subdivisions;  and 
the  extension  of  Fort  Washington  to  Swan 
Creek.  The  funds  provided,  to  be  matched 
by  an  equal  amount  by  the  Prince  Georges 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  are  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  existing  Fed- 
eral holdings  in  the  area  to  preserve  certain 
portions  of  the  Potomac  River  shoreline  and 
to  provide  additional  parkland.  The  con- 
ferees are  In  agreement  that  the  subject  land 
purchases  shall  not  be  considered  to  con- 
stitute rights-of-way  for  present  or  future 
construction  of  an  extension  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  (highway) 
In  Prince  Georges  County.  Maryland,  and 
have  included  language  in  the  bill  prohibit- 
ing the  u.se  of  funds  for  this  ptnposc.  Lan- 
guage has  also  been  Included  in  the  bill 
providing  that  none  of  the  funds  shall  be 
available  for  acquiring  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  any  Improved  property  which 
shall  be  defined  to  mean  a  detached,  one- 
family  dwelling  to{^cth'^r  with  at  least  three 
acres  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  is 
situated,  or  all  of  such  leaser  amount  as  may 
be  held  in  same  ownefshin  as  the  dwelling. 


The  action  of  the  conferees  deletes  the 
$200,000  Included  in  the  House  bill  for  pur- 
chase of  a  portion  of  the  Madeira  School 
properly  in  Fairfax  County.  Virginia,  and  the 
$1,200,000  Included  in  Senate  bill  for  ac- 
quisition of  local  stream  valley  parks  in 
Maryland    and    Virginia. 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
Amendment  No  31:  Appropriates  $875  000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $650,000 
iis  propo.sed  by  the  House  and  $925,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over 
the  House  bill  Includes  $120,000  for  fifteen 
additional  positions  and  related  expenses, 
making  a  total  staff  of  not  to  exceed  sixty- 
five;  $45,000  for  reimbursable  details  from 
other  Federal  agencies;  and  $60,000  to  be 
available  only  for  rental  costs. 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
Amendment  No.  32:   Appropriates  $100,000 
for  expenses  of  the  Commission  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $76,000  as  proj)osed 
by   the  House. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
endorse  the  action  of  the  Senate  directing 
that  unless  an  agency  is  otherwise  limited 
by  law  to  payment  of  a  lesser  per  diem,  the 
per  diem  rate  for  consultants  shall  be  no 
greater  than  $75. 

Michael  J.  Kirwan, 
Don  Magnuson, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
Ben  F    Jensen, 
John  Taber, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference action  provides  a  total  of  $779,- 
158,650  for  1962  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior — excluding  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  power  agencies — 
and  certain  related  agencies  including 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Indian 
health  activities.  The  conference  total, 
which  is  a  decrease  of  $3,228,350  in  the 
budget  estimate,  represents  an  increase 
of  $25,839,650  over  the  House  bill  and  a 
decrease  of  $34,241,200  from  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  appropriations  for  1962  represent 
an  increase  of  $24,621,950  over  the  total 
1961  appropriations  to  date.  However, 
the  effective  increase  is  $128,068,850 
when  the  1961  figures  are  adjusted  on  a 
comparable  basis  to  deduct  nonrecur- 
ring items  in  Third  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1961 — Including  forest 
fire  deficiencies  and  acquisition  of  Klam- 
ath Indian  forest  lands — and  to  add 
the  transfer  in  1962  budget  estimates 
of  the  Columbia  River  fishery  develop- 
ment program  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries. 

I  believe  this  is  the  best  Interior  bill 
that  we  have  ever  brought  to  the  House. 
It  should  provide  very  adequately  for 
the  care  of  the  public  lands  including 
the  national  forests  and  parks;  conser- 
vation of  our  mineral  resources  includ- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  the 
otiucation,  welfare,  and  health  of  the 
Indians:  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service; 
and  the  administration  of  our  territories. 

The  bill  includes  $209.1  million  for 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  an  increase  of 
S48.5  million  over  comparable  appropria- 
tion.s  for  1961.  This  exceeds  the  level 
planned  for  forest  land  management  un- 
der the  program  for  the  national  forests 
and  will  permit  a  major  step  up  in  the 
activities  to  preserve  and  develop  our 
forests.    A  total  of  $220.9  million  is  ap- 
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propriated  for  the  American  Indian  for 
education,  welfare,  health,  and  resource 
management.  This  amount  includes 
$39.5  million,  an  increase  of  $23.3  mil- 
lion, primarily  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
vide educational  opportunities  for  the 
Indian  children. 

For  the  management,  protection,  and 
construction  of  facilities  in  our  national 
parks,  a  total  of  $105.7  million  is  pro- 
vided, an  increase  of  $17,8  over  1961. 

Other  major  programs  financed  in  the 
bill  include:  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, $33.3  million,  an  increase  of 
$6  million:  Geological  Survey,  $49.7 
million,  an  increase  of  $3.8  million: 
Bureau  of  Mines.  $44.1  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $10.5  million;  including  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  new  helium  program:  and 
$51.2  million  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  an  efT.x;tive  increase  of  $10.6 
million. 

Although  the.se  amounts  may  appear 
large,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  activi- 
ties covered  by  the  bill  include  conserva- 
tion and  administration  of  477  million 
acres  of  public  domain  lands.  193  na- 
tional parks  comprising  over  24 '2  mil- 
lion acres,  185  million  acres  of  national 
forests,  and  provision  of  education,  wel- 
fare, health,  and  other  services  lo  over 
350.000  Indians. 

It  mast  also  be  realized  that  the  activ- 
ities covered  by  the  bill  are  forecasted 
to  generate  over  $533  million  in  Federal 
revenues  in  fiscal  year  1962  compared 
with  $419.5  million  in  1961.  01  an  in- 
crease of  $113  5  million 

In  reference  to  the  proposal  to  extend 
the  George  Wa.shington  Memorial  Park- 
way in  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  from 
the  District  line  to  Port  Washington  the 
conferees  agreed  to  provide  $500,000,  to 
be  matched  by  an  equal  amount  by  the 
board  of  county  commissioners,  solely 
for  the  pui-pose  of  extending  existing 
Federal  holdings  in  the  area  to  preserve 
certain  portions  of  the  Potomac  River 
shoreline  and  to  provide  additional 
parkland.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
the  subject  land  purchases  shall  not  be 
considered  to  constitute  rights-of-way 
for  present  or  future  construction  of  an 
extension  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway — highway — in 
Prince   Georges    County.   Md.,    and   in- 


cluded language  in  the  bill  prohibiting 
the  use  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  Lan- 
guage has  also  been  included  in  the  bill 
providing  that  none  of  the  funds  shall 
be  available  for  acquiring,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  any  improved 
property  which  shall  be  defined  to  mean 
a  detached,  one-family  dwelling  together 
with  at  least  3  acres  of  the  land  on 
which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  or  all  of 
such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  held  in 
same  ownership  as  the  dwelling. 

The  funds,  together  with  the  local 
matching,  are  to  be  used  to  purchase  ap- 
proximately 416  acres  of  parkland  con- 
sisting of  the  Fort  Foote  extension  to  the 
Smoot  Bay  area:  the  Hannony  Hall  his- 
toric area  between  the  Indian  Queen 
Estates  and  Broadwater  Estates  subdivi- 
sions: and  the  extension  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington to  Swan  Creek.  These  pur- 
chases, together  with  the  735  acres  and 
18,900  feet  of  shoreline  already  owned 
by  the  Federal  Grovernment  in  this  area, 
will  provide  a  total  of  1,151  acres  and 
about  54  miles,  or  about  44  percent  of 
the  shoreline.  This  compares  favorably 
with  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river  from 
the  14th  Street  Bridge  to  Mount  Vernon 
where  the  Government  owns  about  1,435 
arres  and  50  percent  of  the  shoreline. 

When  the  full  facts  are  examined  I 
believe  the  action  taken  by  the  conferees 
is  most  reasonable.  First,  it  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  although  the  original 
Capper-Cramton  Act  passed  in  1930  re- 
quired that  Maryland  pay  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  highway,  this  provision  was 
deleted  in  the  closing  moments  of  the 
session  in  1946.  The  issue,  therefore, 
was  whether  Congress  should  now  ap- 
prove acquiring  all  the  rights-of-way  for 
a  highway  which  would  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced 100  peicent  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  at  a  cost  of  about  $10  million. 
Mr.  Cramton,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
original  bill,  favored  local  participation 
and  so  testified  back  on  December  18. 
1929: 

It  Is  urged  sometimes  that  this  George 
Washington  Parkway  ought  to  be  100  per- 
cent by  the  Federal  Treasvu-y.  That  has  been 
urged  very  strongly  to  me.  It  does,  however, 
create  local  values.  The  creation  of  this  is 
of  local  t>eneflt  and  there  Is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  share  in  it. 

To  agree  to  build  the  highway  in 
Prince  Georges  County  would  also  mean 


that  we  would  be  committing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  extend  the  highway 
beyond  the  Cabin  John  Bridge  to  Great 
Falls  on  both  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
sides  of  the  Potomac  at  a  cost  of  many 
more  millions. 

The  committee  2  years  ago  adopted 
the  policy  in  reference  to  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  that  it 
would  finance  construction  of  the  high- 
way only  where  it  was  justified  as  a 
transportation  arter>'.  It  has  appro- 
priated many  millions  to  extend  the 
parkway  to  the  Cabin  John  Bridge  and 
the  circumferential  highway  on  both  the 
Mai-yland  and  the  Virginia  sides  of  the 
Potomac.  It  has  not  approved  the  ex- 
tension on  up  to  Great  Falls.  It  is  based 
on  this  same  policy  that  the  committee 
has  declined  to  support  construction  of 
the  parkway  in  Prince  Georges  County 
from  the  District  line  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton. This  area  is  already  served  by  the 
Indian  Head  Highway  which  is  sched- 
uled for  widening  to  four  lanes  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Desirable  as  this  scenic  highway  may 
be,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  to  assure  that  only  a  fair 
share  of  the  limited  park  funds  are  ex- 
pended in  this  area.  All  that  has  been 
and  is  being  done  here  is  not  often  fully 
publicized.  The  Federal  Grovernment 
now  owns  and  maintains  over  36.000 
acres  of  parkland  in  the  District  and 
nearby  MaiTland  and  Virginia.  We 
have  acquired  31,000  of  these  since  1933. 
It  now  takes  over  1,300  Federal  em- 
ployees and  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
just  to  develop,  manage,  and  maintain 
these  parks  and  parkways.  There  is 
about  $10  million  just  in  this  bill  for  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Capital  Parks  in 
this  area.  National  Park  Service  cost 
estimates  for  projects  underway  or 
planned  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  total  over  $150  mil- 
lion. It  is  obvious,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
reasonable  balance  in  funding  the  na- 
tionwide requirements  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice that  this  full  local  program  cannot 
be  financed  entirely  with  Federal  funds 
and  that  the  local  jurisdictions  must 
share  more  adequately  in  the  cost. 

I  will  insert  at  this  point  a  summary 
tabulation  of  the  amounts  in  the  bill. 
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I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen],  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment bill  we  compromise  on  items  that 
were  in  disagreement  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  bill.  We  have  done  that 
relative  to  this  conference  report. 

The  bill  came  out  of  the  other  body 
$60  million-plus  above  the  House  bill. 
In  conference  that  was  reduced  to  the 
tune  of  almost  $35  million  The  bill  now 
comes  back  from  conference  $3  million- 
plus  below  the  budget. 

There  are  many  items  in  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  deal  to  a  great  degree 
with  our  natural  resources;  and,  as  a 
whole,  there  are  a  few  places  in  the  bill — 
if  I  had  my  way  the  bill  would  be  some- 
what smaller,  however,  none  of  us  can 
always  have  his  owti  way. 

I  support  the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  attention  of  the 
House  was  called  to  the  President's  talk, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  preparation  for 
and  the  winning  of  the  war  should  be 
our  first  objective;  that  many  other 
things,  including  the  trip  to  the  moon, 
might  well  wait. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
last  night  carried  this: 

In  this  situation,  it  seems  to  us  that  at 
least  two  things  are  Imperative.  Our  allies 
must  assume  their  full  share  of  the  effort, 
despite  the  obvious  reluctance  of  some  to  do 
so.  And  the  Kennedy  Eidministration  as  well 
as  the  American  people  must  be  willing  to 
give  up  or  postpone  expenditures  on  things 
which  are  not  essential.  True,  Mr.  Kennedy 
said  last  night  that  we  must  keep  down  all 
spending  "not  thoroughly  Justified  In  budget 
requests."  He  seems  to  think,  however,  that 
everything  for  which  he  has  asked  since  tak- 
ing office  is  justified,  and  he  offers  the  easy 
assxirance  that  "we  can  aflNard  all  these  ef- 
forts." We  disagree.  As  this  Nation  begins 
to  prepare  for  the  danger  of  war,  it  should  be 
willing  to  cut  back  on  those  things  which 
are  not  essential  to  this  preparation.  The 
more  abundant  life  has  great  political  appeal, 
but  its  maintenance  is  not  compatible  with 
the  grim  demands  which  Mr.  Kennedy  says 
are  Imposed  upon  us  by  the  requlremenis  of 
national  survival. 

We  are  now  to  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  6345  which  called 
for  $753,319,000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1962. 

We  are  asked  to  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence report  showing  the  Senate  added 
$25,839,650  to  the  amount  the  House  ap- 
propriated, making  a  total  of  $779,- 
158,650.  The  Senate  added  $25,000  to 
the  $75,000  the  House  gave  for  expenses 
to  aid  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion celebrate  the  Civil  War.  With  an- 
other world  war  in  sight,  is  it  not  now 
time  to  begin  tightening  our  appropria- 
tions? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  30:  Page  38,  strike  out 
lines  7,  8,  and  through  "1930"  on  line  9,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$2,700,- 
000,  of  which  (1)  $1,500,000  shall  be  availa- 
ble for  the  purposes  of  section  Ka)  of  said 
Act  of  May  29,  1930,  (2)  $600,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  Kb) 
thereof,  and  (3)  $600,000  shall  be  available 
for  the   purposes  of  section   lic)    thereof:". 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  KiRWAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendmoiit 
of  the  Senate  No.  30  and  concur  therein  wlih 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Uexi  of  the 
matter  stricken  out  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  "$500,000 
which  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
section  1(a)  of  said  Act  of  May  29.  1930,  for 
the  purchase  of  approximately  416  acres  of 
parkland  in  Prince  Georges  County,  Mary- 
land, consisting  of  the  Fort  Foote  exten.sion 
to  the  Smoot  Bay  area;  the  Harmony  Hall 
historic  area  between  the  Indian  Queen 
Estates  and  Broadwa^r  Estates  subdivisions: 
and  the  extension  of  Fort  Washington  to 
Swan  Creek:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  shall  be  available  for  acquiring  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner  any  improved 
property  which  shall  be  defined  to  mean  a 
detached,  one-family  dwelling  together  with 
at  least  three  acres  of  the  land  on  which  the 
dwelling  is  situated,  or  all  of  such  lesser 
amount  as  may  be  held  in  same  ownership 
as  the  dwelling:  Provided  further,  That  none 
of  the  funds  provided  under  the  National 
Park  Service  item  'Construction  (liquidation 
of  contract  authorization » '  shall  be  expended 
for  planning  or  construction  of  the  extension 
of  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way in  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  how  this  bill  compares  with  the  ap- 
propriation bill  of  last  year? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  piovides  $24  6  mil- 
lion more  than  the  total  1961  appropria- 
tions. 

The  total  1961  appropriations  were 
$754.5  milUon.  The  Senate  bill  called 
for  $813.4  million,  and  the  House  bill 
called  for  $753.3  million.  The  confer- 
ence total  is  $779.1  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  state 
that  figure  again?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  appropriation  last  year 
and  this  year? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  A  difference  of  $24.6 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  More  this  year  than  last 
year;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes,  but  it  is  $3.2  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  just  taken  by  the  House  in  ap- 
proving the  House  conferees'  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  is 
viewed  by  me  with  mixed  feelings.  I 
am  keenly  disappointed  that  the  con- 
ferees, with  their  recommendation,  have 
chosen  to  disregard  the  often-expressed 
intent  of  C(jngress  to  complete  the  mag- 
nificent, sce^nic  drive  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  memory  of  George  Washing- 


ton. The  splendidly  envisioned  Capper- 
Cramton  Act  of  31  years'  standing  is  now 
only  a  partially  fulfilled  dream. 

Although  some  may  feel  that  only  the 
residents  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Maryland  will  suffer  from  to- 
day's action,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
entire  Nation  is  the  loser.  President 
Kennedy  in  his  letter  of  June  19  gave 
his  personal  endorsement  to  final  com- 
pletion of  the  project  as  originally 
authorized  when  he  said: 

Consequently.  I  am  hopeful  tliat  tills 
year — before  it  is  too  late — Congress  will 
provide  sufficient  matching  funds  so  that  this 
admlnlstratlDn  can  commence  acquisition  of 
the  lands  needed  for  the  remaining  7  5  mile 
section  of  the  Geiirge  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac. 

Another  point  of  critical  importance 
still  to  be  resolved  concerns  the  effect 
of  the  unusual  prohibitive  language  con- 
tained in  the  recommendation  by  the 
conferees  on  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  Prince 
Georges  County  to  participate.  When 
one  recalls  that  the  Federal  Government 
used  its  full  weight  and  influence  to  per- 
suade the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land to  enact  authorizing  legislation  to 
enable  Prince  Georges  County  to  partici- 
pate in  this  project,  it  is  astounding 
that  the  expressed  terms  of  such  State 
legislation  are  completely  ignored  by  the 
Federal  GoveiTiment.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  735  of  the  Laws  of 
Maryland  of  1959,  specific  reference  is 
made  to  the  Capper-Cramton  Act,  with 
the  clear  indication  that  the  authority 
provided  is  for  participation  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  parkway. 

On  the  brighter  side  of  the  ledger  is 
the  fact  that,  provided  the  County  legally 
can  participate  under  existing  authority 
or  new  legislation,  this  extremely  valu- 
able shoreline  will  forever  belong  to  all 
the  people  of  our  Nation.  Not  only  is 
the  shoreline  in  question  steeped  in  his- 
tory, but  it  will  provide  desperately 
needed  recreational  areas  for  many 
thousands  of  annual  visitors  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

For  almost  7  years  the  fate  of  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway 
has  been  undecided.  During  this  7 -year 
period,  I  have  availed  myself  of  eveiT  op- 
portunity to  insist  that  Congress  honor 
its  responsibilities.  I  remain  hopeful 
that,  because  of  the  interest  expressed 
by  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  enthu- 
siastic support  for  the  original  project 
evidenced  by  the  County  Commissioners 
of  Prince  Georges  County,  ways  can  be 
found  to  complete  the  original  project, 
even  though  the  Federal  Government 
has  partially  reneged  on  its  promi.se. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  KirwanI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  thp  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TEMPORARY  REDUCTION  IN  DUl'Y- 
FREE  ALLOWANCE  FOR  RETURN- 
ING  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  ULLMAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
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6611>  to  amend  paragraph  1798fc)t2) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  reduce  tem- 
porarily the  exemption  from  duty  en- 
joyed by  returning  residents,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AQUEDUCT 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  large  tui-nout 
over  the  past  several  days  for  the  races 
at  Aqueduct,  in  spite  of  a  Teamsters' 
strike,  proves  one  thing — that  neither 
rain  nor  snow  nor  picket  lines  can  stop 
the  human  urge  to  gamble. 

New  Yorkers,  sympathetic  with  the 
legitunate  aspirations  of  organized  labor, 
normally  refuse  to  cross  picket  lines. 
Aqueduct.  howe\ei.  proved  an  excep- 
tion— a  big  exception 

Since  last  Friday,  the  fir.st  day  of  the 
.strike,  crowds  of  close  to  normal  size 
have  crossed  the  picket  lines  to  plunk 
out  millions  of  dollars.  Picket  lines  may 
be  able  to  stop  tiade  and  transix)rtation 
but  they  cannot  stop  gambling. 

It  should  be  olnious  to  all  of  us  that 
gambling  is  simply  a  basic  facet  of  hu- 
man nature — an  ineradicable  aspect  of 
human  individuf  lity.  Gambling  is  not 
something  that  can  be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
recognized  the  fl.scal  facts  of  life. 
Gambling,  which  we  know  cannot  be 
eradicated,  must  be  controlled.  The 
gambling  urge,  a  universal  human  trait, 
should  be  channeled  beneficially  and 
made  to  work  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people  rather  thfin  the  good  of  the  vice 
empires. 

The  answer  u  a  national  lottery — 
which  would  m;ike  gambling  moneys 
work  for  the  pubic  welfare.  It  is  about 
time  that  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  a 
national  lottery  is  more  than  an  op- 
portunity to  fatt4'n  up  our  Treasui-y — it 
is  a  necessity. 


If  the  unanimous  consent  request  is 
not  agreed  to,  then  during  the  month 
of  August  you  would  have  the  Consent 
Calendar  on  the  7th  of  August  and  the 
Private  Calendar  a  week  from  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  This  brings  them 
chronologically  in  order  during  the 
month  of  Augu.st. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  mean  there 
will  be  no  Consent  Calendar  next  Mon- 
day'' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  ..s  none 
anyway.  That  is  the  fifth  Monday.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
calling  of  the  Consent  Calendar  and  the 
Private  Calendar 'on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day during  August:  otherwise  it  would  be 
evei-y  other  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCORM\CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of 
next  week  be  disi>ensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  during  the  month  of  August 
for  the  Private  Calendar  to  be  called 
on  the  8th  and  i,he  22d  of  August,  and 
that  the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar  be 
dispensed  with  on  August  1  and  15. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  next  Mon- 
day is  the  fifth  Monday  of  the  month, 
and  there- is  no  Consent  Calendar,  but 
on  Tuesday  then>  is  a  Private  Calendar, 
and  this  will  dispense  with  that. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  IN- 
FORMATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia I  Mr.  Moss],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  entitled 
•'Availability  of  Information  Fron^  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  Agencies  (Prog- 
ress of  Study.  July-E>ecember  1960  >" 
may  be  filed  on  Saturday,  July  .19.  1961, 
before  midnight. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objtction  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ANDEIRSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll   No.   122) 


Alford 

Alger 

Anfuso 

Blltch 

Boykln 

Cannon 

Clark 

Derwlnakl 

Ellsworth 

Gathlngs 

Gray 


Green.  Oreg 

Harsha 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Llbonatl 

McSween 

Machrowicz 

MUler, 

George  P. 
Morrison 
Powell 


Rabaut 

Roben* 

Si  Germain 

Santangelo 

SheUe:; 

Smith  Miss. 

Taber 

Thomjjson,  La 

Wldnsll 

Younf 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roLcall  406 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AGRICULTURAL   ACT   OF    1961 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House   resolve  itself  into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8230 >  to  im- 
prove and  protect  farm  prices  and  farm 
income,   to   adjust  supphes   of   agricul- 
tuial    commodities    in    line    with    the 
requirements  therefor,  to  improve  distri- 
bution and  expand  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  hberali:ie  and  ex- 
tend farm  credit  services,  to  protect  the 
interests   of   consumers,   and   for   other 
purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8230,  with 
Mr.  Kn-DAY  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   CHAIRMAN.     When   the   Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  2,  ending  line  7. 
page  3.  of  the  bill. 

Are   there   any    amendments   to   sec- 
tion 1  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  pv^ihe  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainu^in^  in  the  general  debate 
yesterday,  a  colloquy  developed  between 
myself,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
iMr.  BattinJ,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  ScHWENGELJ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Abernethy],  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  cross-com- 
pliance under  this  bill.  In  that  colloquy, 
I  am  afraid  I  left  the  impression  that  if 
a  producer  took  the  10-percent  manda- 
tory cut,  but  did  not  choose  to  take  the 
50-percent  payment,  he  could  still  get  his 
price  supports  without  participating  in 
the  diversion  program.  This  is  er- 
roneous. Section  123  of  this  bill  specif- 
ically requires  participation  in  the  1962 
wheat  program  formulated  under  section 
124  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  condition  for  price  supports. 
Section  124  deals  with  the  payment  and 
diversion  programs.  The  effect,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  prevent  the  planting  of 
barley  or  other  crops  not  specifically 
exempt  under  the  bill  tls  a  condition  of 
price  supports.  To  this  extent  and  in 
this  regard,  the  statement  I  made  yes- 
terday was  wrong. 

Mr.   LATTA.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  of 
Ohio: 

Page  2,  line  16,  strike  the  word  "and" 
and  insert  after  the  word  "nations"  the 
following:  ",  as  defined  in  section  107  of 
Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1707>,  and  in  no 
manner  either  subsidize  the  export,  sell, 
or  make  available  any  subsidized  agri- 
cultural commodity  to  any  nations  other 
than  such  friendly  nations  and  thus". 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  define  the  words 
"friendly  nations"  appearing  on  page  2. 
line  16  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  very  wisely  accepted 
an  amendment  adding  the  words  "with 
friendly  nations"  in  declaring  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  Congress  in  line  15.  to  (c> 
expand  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities  "with  friendly  nations" 
and  make  full  use  of  our  agricultural 
abundance. 
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As  you  know,  H.R.  8230  covers  a  variety 
of  subjects.  Including  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480.  Public  Law  480  now 
has  a  definition  of  the  words  "friendly 
nations",  and  in  view  of  a  recent  policy 
decision  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, I  feel  we  should  write  this  defini- 
tion into  this  declaration  of  policy. 

The  definition  of  "friendly  nation"  in 
Public  Law  480  provides : 

As  used  In  thU  chapter  and  sections  1427 
and  1431  of  this  title,  "friendly  nation" 
means  any  cotmtry  other  than  (1)  the 
U.S.S.R.,  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organization  controlling  the  world 
Communist  movement. 

I  think  It  is  most  essential  that  we 
write  into  this  bill  this  definition  so  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  will  know 
what  the  sense  of  this  Congress  is  with 
respect  to  dealing  with  these  Communist 
countries  because,  as  I  mentioned  yes- 
terday in  general  debate,  on  June  22  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Issued  a  new 
order  which  now  permits  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultursil  commodities  to  Russia  and  the 
eastern  Communist  bloc  nations  of  sub- 
sidized commodities.  Ttiis  new  order 
means  that  the  American  taxpayer  will 
now  be  picking  up  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price. 
Tot  example,  in  the  case  of  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat  shipped  from  the  New 
York  port,  this  difference  is  62  cents  per 
bushel.  The  exporter  would  "charge" 
this  difference  to  the  taxpayer. 

Certainly,  in  view  of  the  world  situa- 
tion, we  are  not  being  consistent  when 
we  vote  for  a  $3.5  bilhon  increase  for  na- 
tional defense  while  subsidizng  the  farm 
economy  of  Soviet  Russia.  Therefore,  I 
feel  that  it  is  important  that  we  adopt 
this  amendment;  that  we  spell  out  the 
meaning  of  "friendly  nations"  in  this 
bill  and  further  provide  that  "in  no 
manner  will  we  either  subsidize  the  ex- 
port, sell,  or  make  available  any  sub- 
sidized agricultural  commodity  to  any 
nation  other  than  such  friendly  nations." 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  not 
have  too  much  objection  to  it.  The 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  said 
that  it  probably  has  some  far-reach- 
ing aspects  and  probably  should  go  to 
conference. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  happy  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
not  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  but 
to  say  to  the  House  that  I  am  not  certain 
as  to  the  scope  of  this  amendment. 
Personally  I  have  no  objection  to  ac- 
cepting the  amendment  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  it  to  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate for  further  study  and  consideration. 
I  am  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  but  I  think 
that  the  amendment  Is  probably  not  at 
all  necessary  because,  as  he  suggested, 
in  the  law  now  the  definition  of  friendly 


nations  is  particularly  clear.  Whether 
we  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  there  has  been 
extensive  trade  between  our  Nation  and 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Euroc>e. 

I  have  here  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  giving  detailed 
information  concerning  these  transac- 
tions, and  I  will  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  ex- 
plaining why  the  recent  announcement 
was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  transac- 
tions with  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  letter 
follows: 

The    Assistant 
•Secretary    of    Commerce, 
V,' ashington .  DC,  July  26,  1961. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet, 
Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
inquiry  regarding  this  Department's  recent 
announcement  concerning  the  export  licens- 
ing of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  decision  to  permit  the  export  of  these 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  bloc  was  made 
only  after  caieful  consideration  of  all  factors 
Involved,  and  certain  conditions  were  im- 
posed on  the  private  sales  transactions  that 
might  be  approved: 

First,  the  sale  of  such  commodities  would 
be  at  prevailing  world  market  prlce.s 

Second,  thcj  sale  of  such  commodities  to 
the  Eastern  European  countries  would  be 
authorized  only  on  condition  the  purchasers 
would  pay  in  convertible  currency  or  in 
dollars. 

Third,  exporters  would  be  reqxiired  to  ob- 
tain commitments  from  the  importers  In  the 
bloc  countries  to  the  effect  that  the  com- 
modities wou.d  not  be  reexported  to  another  _^ 
country. 

Given  these  conditions,  purchasers  In  East- 
ern European  countries  would  not  obtain 
any  advantage  prlcewlse  because  the  com- 
modities would  be  authorized  for  export  only 
at  prevailing  world  market  prices.  .\nd,  It 
is  clearly  evident  that  the  sale  of  subsidized 
agricultural  commodities  to  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries;  grants  to  those  countries  no 
greater  advantage  in  military  terms  than 
they  have  received  and  would  receive  from 
the  sale  of  uiisubsidized  agricultural  prod- 
ucts (and  concerning  the  latter  category 
there  are  not  and  have  not  been,  as  you 
know,  any  exjjort  restrictions). 

Further,  these  same  commodities  are  read- 
ily available  from  other  producing  countries. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States, 
we  could  anticipate  advantiige  to  this  coun- 
try In  terms  of  a  potentially  larger  market 
for  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  products, 
and  as  everyone  knows  the  United  States 
still  has  very  grave  and  serious  problems  In 
handling — marketwisc  and  otherwise — agri- 
cultural products  which  we  produce  and 
which  cannot  be  sold  in  the  domestic 
market. 

We  recognize  there  are  difTercnoes  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  trade 
whatever  betv.-een  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  bloc  <ountries.  Some  people  un- 
doubtedly hold  the  view  that  ihere  should 
be  absolutely  no  trade  whatever  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  For  those  with  this  basic  opin- 
ion any  decision  to  export  commodities  or 
items  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  always  stisppct 
regardless  of  the  ,'^pccific  factors  Involved. 

I  am  sure  y..u  will  understand  that  these 
export  license  qiiestions  Involve  a  balancing 
of  competing  interests — and  I  mean  differ- 
ent and  competing  Interests  of  the  U.S. 
Government  I'self.  In  the  case  of  surplus 
agricultural  CDmmoditles  this  one  point 
would  cort^iinly  seem  to   be   quite  clear:    It 


is  difficult  Indeed  to  see  where  either  the 
military  or  the  economic  Interests  of  Amer- 
ica will  thereby  be  adversely  affected. 

To  give  almost  Ironic  emphasis  to  the 
conclusion  I  have  Just  stated,  you  will  be 
Interested  to  know  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  not  yet  received  a  single  ap- 
plication for  an  export  license  on  these 
subsidized  surplus  agricultural  conunodltles. 
This  Is  undoubtedly  a  true  reflection  of  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  market  for  these 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  Is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  the  "self-Interest"  of 
America  would  make  desirable. 

We  appreciate  tills  opportunity  you  have 
given  us  to  explain  this  matter,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  furnish  any  additional  Informa- 
tion you  may  require. 
Sincerely    yours. 

Jack  N.  Beiirman, 
Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    Interna- 
tional  Affairs. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  f?entlcman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  would  like  to  know. 
with  reference  to  the  existing  regulation:^ 
that  are  now  in  effect  under  the  law,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  Public  Law  480, 
wherein  this  definition  is  now  in  exist- 
ence, what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
definition  under  Public  Law  480?  I  will 
say  thLs,  in  passing,  that  I  understand — 
and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — that  we 
are  dealing  under  Public  Law  480  with 
those  countries  which  do  not  now  meet 
the  definition  that  you  saw  now  is  in  the 
law  in  regard  to  friendly  nations. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  probably  have  in 
mind  transactions  with  Poland. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  actually  our  Gov- 
ernment has  determined  that  Poland  is 
not  a  nation  that  is  dominated  by  Com- 
munist Russia  and,  therefore,  we  have 
had  trade  with  Poland  under  Public  Law 
480.  The  transactions  referred  to  in  this 
proposed  amendment  are  not  Public 
Law  480  transactions. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Did  I  understand  the 
genilcman  to  say  that  our  Government 
has  determined  that  Poland  is  not  a 
country  dominated  by  commimism? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right— not 
dominated  by  Communist  Russia;  that  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  What  department  of 
Government  has  so  determined  that — 
the  State  Department? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  State  Department 
is  the  Department  that  made  the  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.    KITCHIN.    Can   the   gentleman^ 
tell  me  at  this  particular  time  on  what 
basis  they  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
make  such  a  statement.  The  determina- 
tion was  made  during  the  previous  ad- 
ministration— about  three  or  four  years 
ago.  I  do  not  know  what  reason 
prompted  the  decision ;  but  I  understand 
we  have  had  some  transactions  with 
Poland.  We  have  had  many  transac- 
tions with  Eastern  European  countries, 
as  indicated  by  this  report;  but  they  did 
not  involve  Public  Law  480  transactions. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Am  I  also  right  in  as- 
suming that  under  the  so-called  deter- 
mination by  some  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  Poland  is  not  a  country 
that  could  get  financial  or  economic  aid, 
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but  they  could  get  assistance  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  had  some  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  some  time 
ago  that  because.  8S  I  understand,  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Battle  Act,  we  could 
not  trade  with  Poland,  we  could  not  aid 
Poland.  Yet  they  said  we  were  giving 
assistance  to  Poland.  I  was  never  able 
to  have  the  witness  tell  us  the  difference 
between  aid  and  assistance.  So,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  assis'ance.  we  have  accumu- 
lated about  $365  million  in  zlotys,  the  lo- 
cal currency  of  Poland,  that  is  now  baled 
up  in  Poland.  It  is  not  being  used  by 
the  Polish  people  or  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment; it  is  not  being  used  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  not  drawing  interest. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  As  I  understand  it. 
they  have  made  ut  least  a  delineation 
between  that  type  of  assistance  and 
other  aid? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes 

Mr.  KITCHIN  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  might  Inject  at  this  point 
that  I  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  within  recent  months 
Poland  has  loaned  to  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment the  equivalent  of  $12  million  at 
2 ',2  percent  interest  for  a  period  of  5  to 
8  years  for  purposes  designated  in  the 
memorandum  which  I  shall  at  the 
proper  time  insert  in  the  Record. 

If  Poland  is  able  to  loan  that  much 
money  at  2'2  percent  interest,  then  we 
are  still  dodging  around  the  bush  to  say 
that  they  need  ass. stance  In  the  form  of 
commodities  under  the  Public  Law  480 
program  for  which  we  take  this  soft 
currency,  and  we  are  still  giving  them 
the  t3rpe  of  assistance  that  In  my  opinion 
is  prohibited  under  the  Battle  Act. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  Committee  vo^*s  on  this  amendment 
I  hope  that  It  has  a  full  and  complete 
understanding  of  'vhat  the  amendment 
purports  to  accomi)lish  and  some  of  the 
things  It  will  not  do. 

In  the  first  place  the  amendment  will 
not  app'.y  to  the  sfile  or  other  export  of 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480,  for 
the  operations  of  that  law,  insofar  as 
sales  for  foreign  currency  and  barter 
transactions  are  concerned,  is  limited  to 
•■friendly"  natiom;.  The  very  policy 
statement  of  Public  Law  480  starts  off 
with  the  words  "it  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  in- 
ternational trade  among  the  United 
States  and  friendl^'  nations." 

The  basic  authority  of  the  President 
to  make  agreements  is  limited  by  these 
words  in  section  101  "in  furtherance  of 
this  policy,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements 
with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of 
friendly  nations  " 

Section  107  of  I»ubl)c  Law  480  reads 
as  follows: 

As  UMd  In  this  Act.  "friendly  nation" 
means  any  country  other  than  (1)  U.S5JI., 
or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  con- 
troUed  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
or^ganlzation  controlling  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement. 

But  Public  Law  480  goes  even  further. 
Section  304  reads: 

(a)  the  President  shall  exercise  the  au- 
thority contained  In  Title  I  of  thla  Act  f  1 )  to 
assist    friendly   nations   to   be   Independent 


of  trade  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics  and  with  nations  domin£.ted  or 
controlled  by  the  Union  of  ScTlet  Soclidlst 
Republics  and  (2)  to  aasure  that  agricultural 
commodities  sold  or  transferred  thereiuider 
do  not  result  in  Increased  availability  of 
those  or  like  commodities  to  unfriendly 
nations. 

(b)  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
AS  authorizing  transactions  under  Title  I  or 
Title  III  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  or  any  of  the  areas  dominated  or 
controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
China. 

Likewise,  title  IV,  authorizing  sales 
for  long-term  credit,  authorizes  trans- 
actions only  with  friendly  nations,  as 
defined  above. 

Second,  no  restriction  on  our  sales  of 
wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  other 
commodities  which  move  from  the 
United  States  into  world  markets  at  a 
subsidized  price  is  going  to  affect  the 
ability  of  Russia  and  other  Iron  Curtain 
countries  to  obtain  these  commodities. 
All  of  these  commodities  are  surplus  on 
the  world  market,  or  they  would  not  be 
suitjIus  in  the  United  States.  A  prohibi- 
tion against  our  export  of  these  com- 
modities for  cash  dollars  to  Russia  and 
other  Communist  countries  will  only 
mean  that  they  will  buy  the  same  com- 
modities elsewhere  and  that  ours  will 
continue  to  pile  up  storage  charges  in  our 
own  warehouses.  A  good  example  is  the 
recent  sale  of  more  than  $300  million 
worth  of  wheat  by  Canada  to  Red  China. 

The  third  thing  I  think  the  commit- 
tee should  clearly  understand  is  that  the 
subsidies  which  are  paid  on  agricultural 
commodities  moving  into  world  markets 
are  not  subsidies  to  the  foreign  consum- 
er or  buyer,  they  are  subsidies  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  They  are  identical  in 
almost  every  respect  with  the  tariffs 
which  are  imposed  on  commodities  com- 
ing into  the  United  States.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  protect  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
Their  effect  is  to  cause  American  con- 
sumers to  pay  higher  prices  for  some 
commodities  than  consumers  pay  in  some 
other  countries. 

The  purpose  of  our  subsidy  on  exports 
of  wheat,  for  example,  is  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  wheat  In 
the  United  States  as  It  is  maintained  by 
our  agricultural  program  and  the  price 
of  wheat  on  the  world  market.  That  dif- 
ference is  approximately  60  to  62  cents  at 
this  time,  and  every  bushel  of  wheat  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  is  ex- 
ported with  this  subsidy  so  that  it  can 
compete  on  world  markets.  The  price  at 
which  Russia  would  buy  our  wheat,  if 
they  decided  to  buy  any,  would  be  the 
same  price  at  which  It  is  sold  to  pur- 
chasers in  Prance,  West  Germany.  Italy, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  any  other  for- 
eign country. 

Another  thing  to  consider  is  that  any 
effort  to  prevent  the  eventual  mo\ement 
of  wheat  or  other  American  commodi- 
ties into  the  Communist  countries  would 
probably  be  at  least  partially  ineffective. 
As  long  as  American  agricultural  com- 
modities move  through  world  markets 
to  private  buyers  in  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  I  am  sure  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  is  In  favor  of  such 


commerce,  It  is  virtually  Impossible  to 
place  restrictions  on  the  use  that  the 
private  buyers  in  those  other  countries 
make  of  our  commodities.  Thus  there 
is  no  practical  way  of  being  sure  that 
a  shipment  of  wheat,  for  example,  which 
might  move  to  a  buyer  in  Belgium  will 
not  eventually  wind  up  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  sit- 
uation which  I  believe  the  Members 
should  consider.  American  superiority 
over  every  Communist  country  in  the  \ 
world  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  is  unchallenged.  Our  abil- 
ity to  produce  food  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  abundance  is  being 
more  sharply  contrasted  every  day  with 
the  inability  of  Communist  countries 
throughout  the  world  even  to  produce 
enough  food  to  adequately  feed  them- 
selves. It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  we  could  make  to  /. 
a  developing  country  which  is  as  yet  un-  " 
decided  where  it  will  place  its  allegiance, 
it  is  this  argument  of  our  great  superi- 
ority over  the  Communist  world  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  production.  The 
fact  that  at  this  time  a  Communist 
country  might  feel  required  to  turn  to 
the  United  States  in  order  to  obtain  part 
of  its  food  suppUes  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  we 
could  make  to  these  developing  coun- 
tries. I  feel  sure  that  the  citizens  of 
most  of  these  countries,  if  given  the 
proper  choice,  would  far  rather  cast  their 
lots  with  a  country  which  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  produce  food  in 
abundance  than  they  would  with  a  coim- 
try  which  might  be  able  to  shoot  them 
around  the  world  in  a  rocket. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  hopeful 
that  this  amendment  would  be  accepted. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  amendment.  It 
is  timely  and  appropriate  at  this  very 
critical  time  in  world  history.  I  think 
we  should  make  our  voices  heard  and  be 
very  SE>ecific  in  dealing  with  Communist 
countries.  The  amendment  pertains 
only  to  the  policy  section  of  this  bill. 
The  amendment  only  seeks  to  define 
friendly  nations  as  we  previously  defined 
them  in  Public  Law  480.  So  that  we 
may  all  be  again  fully  advised,  let  me 
read  section  107  of  Public  Law  480 : 

As  used  in  this  Act,  "frtendly  nation- 
means  any  country  other  than  (1)  the 
USSR,  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  dom- 
inated or  controlled  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  foreign  organisation  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement. 

We  saw  fit  to  put  this  definition  in 
Public  Law  480.  All  that  is  sought  to 
be  done  here  is  to  put  the  same  defini- 
tion In  the  policy  statement  of  tills  bill. 
One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  that  we  are 
constantly  confronted  with  the  attempts 
of  the  State  Department  to  dominate 
the  administration  of  Public  Law  480. 
Now  we  find  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  following  suit  in  that  it  has  au- 
thorized the  export  of  subsidized  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  Commvmlst 
dominated  countries. 

This  is  a  good  amendment  and  should 
be  adopted. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  was  not  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  there  would  be  opposition 
to  the  amendment's  going  in  now,  he 
onlr  raised  the  proposition,  which  I 
think  is  true  of  all  amendments,  that  it 
could  be  considered  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  was  my  opinion 
that  the  chairman  was  opposing  the 
amendment.  He  rose  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  I  stated  that  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned  I  was  willing  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference.  I 
said  that  I  am  in  accord  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  author  of  th«»  amendment, 
but  doubted  that  the  amendment  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  sorry  if  I  did 
not  correctly  understand  the  gentleman. 
I  did  not  hear  him  say  he  Was  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 
Therefore  we  seem  to  be  in  full  accord. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Under  this  definition 
I  am  left  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma  as 
to  just  how  we  would  categorize  Yugo- 
slavia. Are  they  Communist,  are  they 
friendly,  or  half  and  half? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, they  are  Communist-dominated. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  stated  with  regard  to  Poland, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  colloquy 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  not 
only  are  we  in  the  position  of  giving  aid 
to  Poland  but  we  are  also  buying  prod- 
ucts from  Poland  that  are  in  surplus  sup- 
ply here  in  the  United  States,  So  I  be- 
lieve our  policy  with  respect  to  Poland  is 
certainly  a  very  fuzzy  one. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  timely  contribution.  I  certainly 
do  not  approve  what  has  been  going  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHimN: 
On  page  3,  after  line  7,  Insert:  "(i)  Use 
surplus  farm  commodities  on  hand  as  fully 
as  possible  as  an  incentive  to  reduce  produc- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  supplies 
on  hand  and  firm  demand  In  balance." 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  see  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement,  but  I  want  to  be 
candid  as  to  what  this  amendment  leads 


to  before  asking  the  gentleman  to  siccept 
it. 

Mr,  COOLEY.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
now.  I  may  change  my  mind  as  the 
gentleman  proceeds. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  amendment  is  accepted,  I  have  8  or 
10  other  amendments  which  will  follow. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  asking  the  gen- 
tleman to  wait  and  hear  my  statement 
on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  our 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  realize  what  a  difficult  prob- 
lem they  have  had,  as  well  as  other 
Members  of  Congress,  in  trying  to  deal 
with  what  is  termed  the  agricultural 
problem.  I  know  all  have  given  thru- 
very  best  trying  to  solve  this  problem 
In  raising  the  points  I  shall  raise  I  do 
so  because  we  all  have  a  real  intere.st 
and  are  faced  with  something  of  a  di- 
lemma in  this  farm  situation. 

If  the  amendment  which  I  just  offered 
is  adopted  by  the  committee,  I  intend  to 
offer  a  series  of  amendments  which  will 
require  the  use  of  payment  in  kind  in 
making  incentive  payments  to  cut  back 
acreage. 

In  our  last  appropriation  bill,  which 
Congress  passed  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
there  is  sorrething  like  $3  billion  appro- 
priated to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration because  of  commodities  that 
have  been  or  will  be  sold  under  Public 
Law  480. 

In  the  bill  that  is  before  you,  there  is 
no  limit  on  the  quantity  of  the.se  com- 
modities the  Department  of  A.griculture 
can  sell  in  1  year  under  Public  Law  480. 
And  may  I  tell  you  when  you  sell  under 
Public  Law  480,  that  is  not  the  end 
of  the  road.  The  very  next  year,  the 
Congress  must  appropriate  dollar  for 
dollar  every  dollar's  worth  that  are  sold 
under  Public  Law  480.  There  is  no  limit 
in  this  bill  as  to  how  much  the  Secre- 
tary may,  in  effect,  give  away  under 
Public  Law  480. 

If  we  were  to  use  these  commodities 
on  hand  as  payment  in  kind  to  the 
farmer  so  that  he  would  pull  his  pro- 
duction in  line,  that  would  end  it.  We 
would  have  to  restore  the  capital  im- 
pairment and  nothing  more.  But.  if  we 
pay  the  farmer  in  cash,  for  reduced  pro- 
duction and  then  give  away  the  com- 
modities overseas  under  Public  Law  480. 
then  we  will  have  to  provide  funds  for 
both  the  cash  payment  and  the  cost  of 
the  commodities  given  away.  Under 
that  arrangement,  there  is  payment 
twice. 

I  think  it  is  thoroughly  sound  to  pro- 
vide in  this  bill  for  the  use  of  these 
surpluses  on  which  we  are  paying  stor- 
age to  bring  our  own  production  in  line 
with  firm  demand  before  we  send  them 
overseas  under  Public  Law  480. 

May  I  repeat  to  you,  this  year,  this 
Congress,  you  folks,  appropriated  about 
$3  billion  to  cover  the  cost  of  commodi- 
ties moved  out  under  Public  Law  480. 

Now  is  it  sound  in  this  bill  to  let  these 
commodities  go  under  Public  Law  480— 
and  that  is  what  the  bill  permit.s — and 
pay  our  farmers  cash  for  future  reduc- 
tion in  production?  My  friends,  to  me, 
it  is  just  like  paying  hard  earned  dol- 
lars for  something   that  you  can   buy 


with  old  clothes,  so  to  speak.  We  have 
the  surplus.  We  ought  to  use  our  sur- 
plus to  bring  down  our  production.  If 
there  is  any  surplus  left  over,  then  we 
can  let  it  go  under  Public  Law  480. 
While  the  chaiiman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  agreed  to  accept  my 
amendment,  I  did  want  in  fairness  to 
him  to  say  that,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  I  plan  to  offer  other  amend- 
ments, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN,  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri,  I  thought  the 
amendment  that  you  offered  was  good 
un.iil  you  started  getting  into  the  speci- 
fics of  it,  as  you  say,  and  I  think  you 
are  creating  a  problem  which  is  going 
to  be  an  impossible  one  to  handle  be- 
cause if  we  followed  your  conclusion 
out.  you  would  say  to  the  farmers  of 
America  today  not  to  plant  or  raise  any 
wheat  at  all  tins  next  year  because  we 
have  a  years  supply  of  wheat  on  hand. 
So  that  the  farmer  would  go  out  of 
business  for  a  year.  Is  that  not  the 
conclusion  one  would  have  to  draw  from 
your  explanation  of  this? 

Mr,  WRITTEN,  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  he  has  his  bill  before  him, 
and  he  knows  that  what  he  is  talking 
about  is  not  this  bill.  The  bill  would 
retain  all  safeguards  which  are  in  it 
now. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  what  you  propose  to  put  it  it. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  No,  you  cannot  cut 
out  a  whole  year's  production.  Your 
bill  provides  for  a  10  percent  cut,  I 
think  the  committee  is  thoroughly 
.sound  in  limiting  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion, however  the  cut  should  have  been 
larger  and  payment  to  cut  acreage  may 
not  cut  production  to  any  substantial 
degree.  Remember  our  experience  with 
the  soil  bank.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  a  question?  Does  not 
your  bill  limit  how  much  can  be  done  in 
1  year? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes,  but  you 
are  talking  about  what  you  are  going  to 
put  in.  I  do  not  know  what  these  other 
amendments  are  going  to  do.  If  they 
are  just  going  to  open  the  door  to  some- 
thing else — I  do  not  know  just  what  they 
are  going  to  do. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  I  said  the  other 
amendments  merely  limit  what  can  be 
done  under  this  bill  to  payment  in  kind 
and  remove  the  right  to  pay  in  cash. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  a 
very  able  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  a  very  fine  friend  of 
agriculture,  and  has  worked  in  this  field 
throughout  his  legislative  career.  But,  if 
he  does  what  he  says  he  is  going  to  do 
here.  I  think  the  results  are  going  to  be 
different  from  what  the  gentleman  in- 
tends. In  the  first  place,  the  reason 
behind  this  whole  provision  was  the  pay- 
ment-in-kind theory.  But  the  reason  we 
did  not  require  the  Secretary  to  pay  it 
all  in  kind  in  all  cases  is,  first,  to  provide 
for  orderly  marketing.     If  it  is  possible 
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for  the  Secretary  to  pay  40  percent  in 
kind  of  all  of  the  w^.eat  that  comes  under 
this  program,  the  effect  will  be  that 
farmers  will  have  to  go  to  terminal  ele- 
vators maybe  500  miles  away  and  pick  up 
his  wheat  payment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  yield  further. 

Mr  ALBERT.  That  is  the  effect  of  it. 
Mr  WHITTEN.  No,  it  is  not.  Among 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  normal 
practice  of  farmers  holding  certificates 
or  warehouse  receipts  will  continue.  It 
does  not  mean  the  moving  of  bulk  wheat 
all  over  the  counry.  The  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr.  AT.BERT.  There  is  no  certificate 
of  warehouse  receipt. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  But  you  provide  that 
you  may  transfer  title,  so  it  does  not 
mean  that  you  mo^■e  bulk  wheat  all  over 
the  place. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  do  not  know  how 
serious  other  Members  of  Congress  may 
feel  this  is.  But  1  have  had  before  me 
this  year's  appropriation  bill  for  agri- 
culture, $5.9  billion.  We  have  on  hand 
all  this  surplus  wh?at  and  surplus  grain. 
If  wc  give  It  away  andcr  Public  Law  480, 
next  year  you  are  going  to  have  to  ap- 
propriate the  dollars  to  pay  for  it.  I 
say  we  should  use  the  .surplus  to  help 
our  own  farmers  cut  back  production; 
then  what  is  left  cin  tx?  sold  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480. 

The  bill  before  :.ou  lets  the  Secretary 
pay  oin-  farmers  hard-to-get  cash  and 
send  the  surplus  commodities  overseas 
where  we  have  to  appropriate  again  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  commodities  sent. 
May  I  assure  my  i:ood  friend  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr  Jones]  that  the  ameiidments 
I  propose  merely  eliminate  payment  in 
cash,  that  is  all.  They  leave  every  other 
provision  in  the  b.ll  just  as  proposed  by 
your  committee. 

There  is  one  other  amendment  that  I 
have  which  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  determine  before  he  sells  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  that  he  is  not  jeopardizing 
his  power  to  bring  down  production  at 
home  by  the  use  of  surpluses.  If  this  is 
not  done,  do  not  be  too  surprised  when 
you  are  faced  with  a  $3,500  million  bill 
next  year,  much  of  which  could  have 
been  saved  if  we  nad  tised  our  siu-pluses 
to  meet  oui-  problem  at  home  instead  of 
sending  them  abroad  and  paying  cash 
to  our  farmers  instead  of  such  surplus. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  just 
about  convinces  me  tliat  I  could  not  vote 
for  his  amendment,  because  he  has  indi- 
cated that  he  intends  to  follow  this 
amendment  with  others  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Secretary  to 
use  any  cash  in  these  transactions.  If 
the  gentleman  changes  the  word  "pos- 
sible" to  "as  far  as  practical",  I  could 
easily  see  how  wt;  could  accept  it. 

Mr.  'WHITTEN.  If  this  amendment  is 
accepted  I  plan  to  go  ahead  with  others. 
I  have  no  objection  to  accepting  the 
change. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  with  the  words  "as  far  as 
practical"  used  in  place  of  ''pKJS&ible". 
Mr.  WHITTEI^.  This  amendment  is 
offered  for  the  pui-pose  of  leading  up  to 
the  other  amend.Tients. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  But  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     Other  amendments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Then  I  am  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  the  rejiaon  I 
did  not  want  the  gentleman  to  jvccept 
it  under  any  misunderstanding.  I  did 
not  want  him  to  commit  himself  until 
he  understood  just  what  was  involved. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  practical  eflect  of 
the  gentleman's  plan  to  not  let  the  Sec- 
retary use  cash  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  market,  demoralize  prices,  and  wreck 
the  whole  program. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.     No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
change  the  word  "possible"  to  as  far  as 
practical"? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  no  ob.iection 
to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemaji  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Whitten]  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  •'vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN,     I  yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  As  I  understand  the 
effect  of  the  gentleman's  amendment  it 
would  be  that  a  farmer  in  the  program 
could  take  a  thousand  bushels  Df  feed 
grain  rather  than  cash. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right  If  we 
do  nut  use  surplus  grain  for  that  pur- 
pose but  instead  pay  the  farmer  cash 
and  .sell  the  surplus  grain  under  PubUc 
I^aw  480.  we  in  effect  are  payin:j  for  it 
twice.  In  next  year's  appropriation  bill 
we  will  be  faced  with  another  $3  bil- 
lion in  addition  to  what  we  have  in  this 
year's  bill. 

That  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me, 
when  in  effect  our  farmers  could  be 
taken  care  of  with  our  unneeded 
surplus,  so  to  sF>eak,  I  do  not  .see  why 
it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  pay  them 
dollars  and  send  our  surplus  overseas 
and  then  have  to  appropriate  dolars  for 
both.  It  just  does  not  make  sense.  If 
you  do  not  adopt  this  amendment,  do 
not  be  surprised  next  year  when  you 
have  to  pick  up  the  tab  under  480.  and 
also  have  to  replace  the  cash  you  paid 
the  farmers  for  reduced  production. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Whttten]  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  gentlema.n  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten].  c:ertainly 
there  is  no  justice  in  paying  cash  out  of 
an  already  bankrupt  Treasury  jor  these 


commodities  and  for  all  of  this  program 
when  we  have  the  commodities  with 
which  to  pay  the  bill,  such  as  corn  and 
wheat.  The  farmer  gets  his  certificate. 
He  can  cash  that  certificate  in  if  he  does 
not  want  to  take  the  feed.  So  there  is 
really  no  difference  between  the  bill 
before  us  and  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
WHITTEN).  Other  than  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  cannot  get  the  cash  direct  from 
Uncle  Sams  already  bankrupt  Treasury. 
When  this  bill  was  before  the  House 
last  year,  the  gentleman  from  Mmnesota 
I  Mr.  ANDEFSiai  1 ,  and  I  introduced  what 
was  then  known  as  the  green  acres 
amendment,  which  prevailed  on  a  teller 
vote  as  a  substitute  for  the  section  which 
provided  for  complete  cash  payments. 
When  the  final  vote  came  on  the  bill, 
that  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  small 
margin. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  carmot 
continue  to  pay  billions  of  dollars  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for 
something  that  is  not  necessary,  when 
we  have  the  commodity  already  paid  for 
with  which  to  pay  the  bilL 

Not  only  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we 
can  be  much  more  liberal  with  the  farm- 
ers when  we  pay  in  kind;  that  is.  corn 
or  wheat. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  should 
prevail. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  answer  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

We  all  have  a  common  problem  here. 
I  can  recognize  the  problem  the  gentle- 
man raises  about  the  effect  of  payment 
in  kind  on  the  market.  I  also  recognize 
that,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  and 
the  amount  that  can  go  into  this,  the 
reduction  will  be  such  that,  since  CCC 
will  control  the  remainder  of  the  crop 
plus  the  supplies  on  hand,  it  is  very, 
vei-y  easy  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  hold  to  the  point  that 
the  surplus  grain  prices  come  up  to  the 
support  level. 

May  I  repeat  This  grain,  this  pay- 
ment m  kind,  would  be  on  the  market, 
but  It  would  be  a  small  percentage  of 
total  production.  The  production  tliat 
is  now  in  existence  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  CCC.  except  for  a  small  percent- 
age on  the  market,  and  CCC  can  create 
a  demand  for  and  raise  it  up  to  the 
support  level. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  gentleman  is  so 
serious  about  this,  why  does  he  always 
resist  any  attempt  to  impose  a  limita- 
tion on  individual  loans?  That  would 
be  of  greater  service  than  this  back- 
door approach. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  The  gentleman  was 
the  author  of  that  amendment,  and  he 
feels  it  is  sound.  But  I  think  it  is  very, 
very  unsound.  It  is  merely  a  difference 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Of  course.  I  think  the 
same  about  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  can  understand 
how  the  gentleman  feels.  There  are 
lots  of  people  who  want  the  present  pro- 
gram. But  when  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  agriculture  is  around  $6  billion. 
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we  are  facing  a  serious  problem,  espe- 
cially if  we  do  not  quit  paying  twice. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  addition  to  what 
others  have  said,  may  I  add  that  if  this 
wheat  goes  into  the  market,  more  wheat 
is  going  under  loan  from  the  current 
crop  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
expenditures  are  going  to  be  increased 
accordingly. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  had 
many  arguments  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  in  committee  from  the 
time  it  was  introduced  in  its  originjil 
form  about  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  control  the  markets  of 
the  country. 

Give  him  this  authority  or  give  him 
this  mandate  and  he  can  absolutely  be- 
come a  czar  over  the  wheat  markets  of 
America. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
for  that.    I  know  that  could  not  happen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  terrible  lack  of  understanding 
in  regard  to  the  method  of  financing 
these  operations,  whether  that  be  of 
wheat  or  whether  they  be  of  feed  grain. 
This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  certain  payments  to  those 
cooperators  who  agree  that  they  will  re- 
move a  portion  of  their  land  from  pro- 
duction. Now,  where  it  provides  that  he 
can  make  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
the  Secretary  has  considerable  leeway 
and  can  use  that  procedure  which  he 
thinks  is  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
country  at  a  given  time.  If  he  must 
make  payments  solely  in  kind,  it  gives 
him  no  latitude.  When  we  say  that  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  in  kind  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  farmer  is  going  to  go  to 
the  warehouse  and  haul  a  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  home.  It  means  that 
he  is  going  to  get  a  certificate,  a  nego- 
tiable certificate,  that  simply  entitles 
him  to  the  ownership  of  a  number  of 
bushels  in  that  warehouse,  and  he  can 
sell  or  trade  that  certificate  anywhere  he 
wants  to.  Further,  it  means  that  the 
Secretary  can  redeem  that  certificate  for 
him  and,  in  effect,  the  farmer  gets 
money  either  way.  Practically  every 
farmer  gets  the  money  rather  than  tak- 
ing the  commodity.  Let  me  ask  how 
many  of  my  colleagues  know  of  a  single 
farmer  who  has  actually  hauled  home 
any  grain  under  the  in-kind  payments 
under  the  feed  grain  bill? 

Now,  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
can  make  payments  in  kind  and  redeem 
the  certificates — it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  farmer  whether  you  call  it  in- 
kind  or  cash,  because  he  puts  the  cash 
in  his  pocket,  but  it  makes  a  considerable 
difference  to  the  whole  country. 

Now,  if  the  Secretary  is  making  pay- 
ments in  cash,  he  takes  the  cash  out  of 
the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  pays  the  farmer  in  cash, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  the  transaction  as 
far  as  the  Secretary  and  the  farmer  are 


concerned.  But,  next  year  Mr.  Whit- 
ten's  committee  is  faced  with  makmg 
up  the  losses  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  that  is  what  he  is  pro- 
testing about  now.  He  certainly  is  well 
advised  to  give  consideration  to  that, 
but  the  important  point,  which  is  so 
often  overlooked,  is  the  fact  that  it  dont 
make  a  dollar's  difference  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  centleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
made  the  statement  that  if  he  did  not 
get  cash,  the  farmer  received  something 
in  kind;  that  this  was  the  same  a.s  ca-sh 
in  his  pocket.  And.  being  a  nonfanner.  I 
do  not  understand  that.  Will  you  ex- 
plain that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
was  not  here  a  moment  ago.  The  farm- 
er who  is  going  to  be  paid  in  kind— we 
will  say  he  has  1.000  bushels  of  wheat 
coming  to  him  in  kind,  he  is  paid  from 
the  county  office  a  certificate  which  says 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  entitled  to  1.000 
bushels  of  No.  2  wheat.  It  i.s  in  storage 
at  Chicago  or  anywhere  else.  You  can 
then  negotiate  that  certificate  and  sell  it 
to  Mr.  Breeding  or  to  anyone  else,  or  you 
take  it  back  to  your  county  office  and  get 
the  value  of  the  wheat  as  an  advance  in 
cash.  The  law  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  assist  farmer.^^  in  getting 
cash  for  their  certificates.  So.  he  assists 
them  in  cashing  their  certificates  by  ad- 
vancing the  money  value  of  the  wheat. 
The  Secretary  advances  the  money,  and 
the  farmer  puts  the  money  in  his  pocket. 
He  does  not  carry  the  certificate  out  of 
the  county  ofiBce;  he  carries  the  money 
out  of  the  county  office.  The  Secretary 
then  has  this  certificate  which  entitles 
him  to  the  ownersiiip  of  1.000  bu.shels 
of  grain  which  was  "paid  in  kind  "  to  the 
farmer.  So  the  Secretary  still  has  the 
grain  and  the  farmer  has  the  money.  .)ust 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  there  had 
been  a  payment  in  cash,  except  for  this 
fact: 

If  the  Secretary  has  paid  in  cash  there 
is  no  pressure  to  sell  an  equivalent 
amount  of  grain  until  the  market  condi- 
tions make  it  advisable.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  has  "paid  in  kind"  he  must 
sell  the  certificates  to  someone  who  wants 
grain,  and  as  he  has  to  raise  money 
with  which  to  redeem  more  certificates 
he  will  have  to  sell  certificates  (or  grain  > 
into  the  market  regardless  of  the  effect 
of  such  sales.  Except  for  this  fact,  that 
^f  he  pays  "in  kind"  he  loses  all  freedom 
of  action;  there  is  practically  no  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  the  operations.  And 
remember  that  whether  he  pays  in  cash 
or  in  kind  and  then  redeems  the  cer- 
tificates, the  money  comes  out  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  funds.  If  he  pays 
cash  his  resources  will  be  depleted  to  the 
extent  that  he  does  not  sell  grain.  Mr. 
Whitten's  committee  will  doubtless  be 
required  to  make  up  the  loss.  That  is, 
the  direct  cost  of  the  program — but  any 
grain  not  sold  will  still  be  an  asset  of 
CCC.  If  he  pays  in  kind  and  advances 
money  in  return  for  a  certificate,  he 
parts  with  just  the  same  number  of  dol- 
lars, but  he  must  move  that  amount  of 


grain  into  the  market  even  though  it 
may  well  mean  that  he  has  to  buy  back 
exactly  the  same  number  of  bushels. 
That  is,  as  I  see  it.  only  a  needless  ex- 
pen.se  of  moving  grain  in  and  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoaceI,  has 
expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  min- 
utes additional. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POAGE.  Of  course,  we  all  want  to 
pay  'in  kind"  just  as  far  as  it  is  practical, 
but  there  is  no  sense  in  paying  in  kind 
when  it  simply  results  in  moving  one 
bu.shel  out  of  storage  and  replacing  it 
with  another  bushel  which  must  be  ob- 
tained at  a  higher  price,  and  paying 
costs  for  both  movements. 

When  the  farmer  is  paid  in  kind, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  redeem 
that  certificate,  even  though  he,  him- 
self, owns  it.  He  has  to  sell  that 
much  of  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  order  to  get  money 
with  which  to  redeem  additional  certifi- 
cates. He  has  to  sell  enou.gh  wheat — 
if  it  is  1.000  busheLs.  he  has  to  sell  1.000 
bushels  of  wheat;  he  has  to  sell  enough 
wheat  to  produce  the  money  that  is  paid 
out,  so  that  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  depleted  by  the 
.same  amount  and  he  has  paid  out  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  if  he  had  paid 
the  farmer  in  cash,  but  he  has  no  leeway 
as  to  when  he  must  sell  this  grain — or 
the  certificate  representing  grain,  be- 
cause he  has  to  raise  money  that  way. 
The  consequence  is  that  at  the  time  that 
you  are  going  to  be  paying  out  these 
certificates — and  that  will  be  largely  at 
the  time  of  the  spring  signup  and  at 
the  fall  harvest,  because  we  make  provi- 
sion for  half  of  the  pajTnent  to  be  made 
at  the  time  of  the  signup  and  half  of  it 
at  the  time  of  the  harvest — when  these 
certificates  come  in  in  large  quantities 
the  Secretary  is  going  to  have  to  put 
enough  of  these  grains  on  the  market 
to  produce  the  money,  which  is  going  to 
break  the  market  just  as  sure  as  the  sun 
shines. 

He  cannot  put  that  vast  volume  of 
certificates  on  the  market  without  driv- 
ing the  price  way  down.  He  must  send 
that  grain  to  the  market  at  the  most 
inopportune  time  in  order  to  put  the 
same  amount  of  cash  back  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  And  he  is 
still  likely  to  wind  up  with  a  deficit  which 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  have 
to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  question  of  time.  It  is  purely 
a  question  of  when  he  puts  this  grain  on 
the  market.  If  he  has  the  option,  as  he 
has  when  he  makes  the  cash  payment, 
of  .selling  the  grain  when  he  thinks  it  fs 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  we  believe  he 
can  maintain  a  rather  substantial  con- 
trol over  the  market  and  keep  It  rela- 
tively high.  But  we  know  if  he  has  to 
sell  these  certificates  two  times  a  year  he 
is  bound  to  break  the  market,  with  tre- 
mendous losses  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  we  see  it,  that  is  the  differ- 
ence. 
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Mr.  HARVEY  of  Induina  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  yield 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentle.nan  from  Texas,  is 
It  not  true  that  if  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi's  amendment  were  adopted, 
regardless  of  how  you  might  feel  about 
the  whole  legislative  proE>o.sal.  this  would 
certainly  demoralize  the  entire  grain 
market? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  would  demoralize  the 
grain  market  this  afternoon  before  the 
pits  clo.-^e.  Tomoirow  morning  the  grain 
market  probably  would  have  dropped  15 
crnts,  if  tliis  amendment  is  adopted 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  US  Government  as 
the  holder  of  most  of  this  grain  would  be 
taking  the  lo.ss.  Of  cour.se,  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  break  the  grain 
market  and  it  would  cost  the  US.  Gov- 
tinment  in  terms  of  money  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and.  of  course,  it 
means  goodby  to  this  bill  I  do  not  want 
anyone  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  can  adopt  this  amendment  and  still 
have  a  bill 

Tins  amendment,  with  the  following 
amendments,  as  described  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi.ssissippi.  is  intended  to. 
and  must  inevitably  destroy  the  crux  of 
this  bill.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  going 
to  destroy  all  the  woids  in  the  bill,  but 
it  is  going  to  dfstroy  the  whole  philoso- 
phy and  the  whole  purpo.se  uf  this  leg- 
islation. 

We  think  we  have  brout-'ht  you  a  bill 
that  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  The 
same  people  who  are  now  offering  criti- 
cism, every  one  of  them  criticized  the  feed 
grain  bill.  It  has  worked  out.  and  many 
of  those  who  criticized  that  feed  grain 
bill  are  now  supporting  this  measure. 
Tlie  feed  grain  bill  has  proven  that  the 
philosophy  we  have  in  this  bill  will  work. 
We  have  every  rea.son  to  believe  that  it 
Will  work  in  the  next  year  just  as  well  as 
it  has  worked  this  year  Consequently, 
we  urge  you  that  we  defeat  this  amend- 
ment and  save  this  bill 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  if  he  would  agree 
to  changing  the  word  "possible  "  to 
"practicable"? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  word  "possi- 
ble "  in  my  amendment  be  changed  to 
the  word  "practicable". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentltman  from 
.Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman's  suggestion  is  accepted,  as  it 
has  been  suggested,  I  can  .see  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment's  being  in  the 
policy  .section  of  the  bill,  but  in  view  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Poage],  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana IMr.  Harvey  I  have  said  with  ref- 
erence to  the  other  amendments  which 
the  gentleman  will  hereafter  offer,  I 
think  I  am  certain  the  committee  will 
be  forced  to  oppose  them  for  the  very 
good  reasons  Mr.  Poage  has  pointed  out 
in  his  argument. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  to  the  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation  whether  it  is  corn  or  feed 
grain  we  turn  into  the  hands  of  the 
farmer  and  that  is  fed  to  the  pigs,  or 
whether  it  is  paid  for  in  cash  because 
even  if  it  is  given  to  a  farmer  and  fed  to 
livestock  the  assets  of  the  Ccmmodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  depleted  to  that 
extent  and  we  must  then  finance  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  opera- 
tions to  reimbur.se  them  for  thi?  impair- 
ment of  the  capital  of  the  Corporation. 

This  feed  grain  program  has  oper- 
ated so  well  and  so  successfully  that  even 
those  who  opposed  it  just  2  month.-,  ago 
are  now  ad\ocating  its  ar^option  for  the 
coming  year. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
PoaheI  pointed  out.  if  the  Secretary  does 
not  have  the  authority  and  di.screlion 
on  payments-in-kind  as  provided  m  this 
legislation,  the  markets  would  be  de- 
moralized and  the  losses  probably  would 
be  gigantic.  With  this  discretion  the 
Secretary  can  control  the  flow  of  grain 
into  the  market  at  any  given  time. 

Another  problem  comes  up.  If  you 
tried  to  force  the  Department  to  pay  the 
farmer  only  in  kind  for  instance,  in  my 
o'Aii  community  in  North  Carolina,  you 
could  not  pay  them  in  kind  because  the 
gram  is  not  there.  It  might  be  in  a 
warehouse,  in  an  elevator  out  in  Kansas, 
or  Chicago,  or  someplace  else  All  of 
these  things  we  di.scussed  very  thoroughly 
in  committee. 

On  this  bill  before  us  I  think  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  are  in  substantial 
agreement,  so  why  should  we  now  re- 
verse the  policy  and  provide  that  we 
must  empty  all  of  our  warehouses,  move 
all  of  our  commodities,  before  we  will 
allow  any  cash  transactions  to  take 
place?  I  think  it  would  result  in  wreck- 
ing the  entire  program.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment  but  I  ask  that  all 
other  amendments  relating  to  this  par- 
ticular proposition  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

In  ihe  colloquy  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Poage  1  had  with  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia  IMr.  Roosevelt!, 
he  described  the  mechanism  through 
which  the  certificates  under  the  feed- 
grains  program  would  be  funded.  One 
thing  was  left  unanswered  in  that  series 
of  comments,  and  that  was;  'What  would 
be  a  reasonable  time  in  which  we  should 
expect  the  Secretary  to  complete  the 
transaction,  that  is,  to  sell  the  surplus 
grain  from  the  bins  in  order  to  fund 
these  certificates?  Now  I  raise  that 
question  because,  as  of  yesterday  morn- 
ing, despite  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  now  has  in  his  hands  about 
$300  million  worth  of  certificates  already 
acquired  under  the  1961  program,  not 
one  of  these  certificates  has  been 
funded.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture early  in  July  asking  him  when 
he  plans  to  carry  out  this  funding.  I 
have  not  received  a  reply.  I  contacted 
his  chief  counsel,  asking  him  the  same 
question.  His  only  resixinse  was  to  quote 
from  the  bill.  So  I  would  like  to  direct 
the  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  and  inquire  just  what 
he  considers  to   be  a   reasonable   time 


•Aithm  which  we  should  expect  the  Sec- 
reiaiT   to  fund  these  certificates. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
asked  two  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  he  asked  why  the 
.Secretary  has  not  sold  any  grain  against 
tiiese  certificates  so  far.  To  that  the 
answer  seems  to  be  clear.  I  have  un- 
derstood, although  the  Secretary  has 
never  discussed  the  matter  with  me  that 
he  made  a  promise  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  at  the  time  of  the  pa.ssage  of  the 
feed-giams  bill  that  there  would  .not  be 
any  of  these  certificates  sold  until  after 
July  I  reptat.  this  is  but  my  under- 
standing, but  1  think  it  is  clearly  the  rea- 
son that  none  of  this  grain  has  been  sold. 
Some  of  it  sliould  have  been  sold.  We 
passed  up  .some  splendid  opportunities  to 
sell  some  of  it.  It  should  have  been  sold, 
on  the  favorable  market  which  has  ex- 
i.-ied.  but  the  Secretary  apparently  gave 
his  word  and  I  have  found  that  when 
Oi  viUe  Freeman  gives  his  word  he  keeps 
it 

The  ansv  er  to  the  second  question  is 
that  the  Secretary  will  have  to  sell 
grain  in  order  to  continue  the  program 
because  he  has  no  way  of  getting  the 
cash  with  which  to  redeem  the  certifi- 
cates except  to  sell  grain.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  reasonable  time.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  financing  the  redemption  of  these 
cenificjites.  If  the  Secretary  is  out  of 
money,  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  he 
can  get  it  except  to  sell  grain.  He  has 
to  sell  it  and  when  he  is  presented  with 
great  quantities  of  certificates,  he  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  sell  grain  in  large  quanti- 
tives  even  though  it  absolutely  breaks 
the  market. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  In  response  to  that, 
Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  informing  us  of  this  in- 
side information  on  how  the  feed-grains 
program  was  carried  into  effect.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  common  knowledge  In 
fact,  on  March  8  in  the  debate  on  the 
feed-.urams  program,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ;  Mr.  Poage  I  stated  m  argu- 
ing for  the  feed -grains  program,  and  I 
quote  from  his  remarks; 

Basically,  it — that  Is.  the  program— pro- 
poses to  use  the  surpluses  we  now  have  to 
pay  tor  reduced  production  to  make  reduced 
production  desirable. 

In  response  to  the  other  answer.  I 
think  it  should  be  noted  that  every  time 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  runs 
out  of  money,  it  simply  comes  back  for 
another  appropriation  and  restores  its 
funds. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  quoted 
me.  He  knows  that  my  statement  was 
made  some  days  before  the  discussion 
between  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the 
SecretaiT  of  Agriculture.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  was  stating  exactly 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  bill.  But 
the  discussion  that  took  place  on  the 
other  side  of  this  Capitol  took  place  .some 
days  later. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  information.  I  did  not 
know   exactly   when   that   conversation 
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occurred  In  relationship  to  our  action 
here. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  and,  I  think,  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  will  agree, 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  legislative  history 
of  this  bill,  that  payments  in  kind  will 
be  made  wherever  practicable.  On  page 
10.  the  wheat  section,  line  9,  specific  au- 
thority is  given  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  the  case  of  wheat  to  pay 
in  cash  or  in  wheat. 

On  page  19  with  reference  to  feed 
grains,  specific  authority  is  given  to  pay 
in  cash  or  in  an  equivalent  amount  in 
kind.  I  think  this  means,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  Intention  of  the  commi^ee  to  state 
that  what  the  gentleman  by  his  motion 
xmdertakes  to  put  into  the  declaration  of 
p>olicy  is  in  fact  what  we  are  hoping  will 
be  done,  that  it  is  intended  that  full 
advantage  wherever  possible  will  be 
taken  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  pay  in  kind.  But  I  think  the  commit- 
tee in  its  wisdom  has  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  in  terms  of  what  might 
happen  to  the  market,  in  terms  of  what 
might  happen  to  farmers  if  we  tied  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  and  required  that 
in  all  cases  he  should  make  payment  in 
kind. 

The  committee  believes  it  has  brought 
out  a  workable  bill,  a  practical  bill,  and 
the  committee  hopes  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  will  support  it  in  its 
position. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  in  the  wording 
the  gentleman  just  referred  to  the  word 
"cash"  comes  before  the  words  "in  kind." 

Mr.  ALBERT.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  have  indicated  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  I 
would  accept  the  change  from  "possible" 
to  "practical."  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  have  this  language 
added  in  the  poUcy  statement  so  it  will 
be  clear  what  we  intend. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  while  I  do  not  see  any  ob- 
jection to  that  language  in  the  declara- 
tion of  policy,  if  the  gentleman  will  leave 
it  at  that  we  will  support  his  amend- 
ment, but  if  you  use  the  word  "practical" 
there  and  then  in  the  wheat  and  grains 
sections — and  these  two  sections  must  be 
treated  separately — undertake  to  cut  out 
all  authority  to  pay  in  cash,  we  will  have 
to  oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  think  the  committee  would  accept  the 
language  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
under  the  conditions  I  have  referred  to. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  that  is  like  the  rabbit-and- 
horse  trade.  This  is  a  statement  of  pol- 
icy. The  effect  of  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posal is  that  I  should  change  the  wording 
in  the  statement  of  policy  but  forgo 
offering  other  amendments.  Of  course, 
I  could  not  agree  to  that.  I  do  believe 
that  the  change  in  the  policy  statement 
will  be  of  great  help. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Then  I  say  vote  down 
the  change  in  the  statement  of  policy  if 
it  is  a  prelude  to  changing  the  approach 
which  the  committee  has  made  in  this 
bill. 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
committee's  position  on  this  very  im- 
portant matter.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
committee  with  help  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  has  worked  for  weeks  to  try  to 
get  a  bill  that  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  a  certain  latitude  of 
policy,  that  would  be  the  type  of  bill  that 
would  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
consumer,  and  to  the  farmer.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  to  change  the  wording  of 
this  bill  as  suggested  by  my  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  would 
be  an  improvident  thing. 

I  believe  one  problem  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  all  concerned  about  costs  that  are 
charged  to  the  farmer  when  they  should 
be  charged  to  other  segments  of  the 
American  economy.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  been  very  con- 
cerned in  his  work  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  about 
the  idea  that  so  many  American  people 
have  that  when  you  look  at  tlie  total 
appropriations  charged  to  agriculture, 
that  these  costs  are  actually  costs  of  the 
subsidy  to  the  American  farmer.  I  tliink 
I  might  make  a  contribution  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  would  suggest  tliat  last 
year  of  the  total  budgeted  expenditures 
for  agriculture  in  the  amount  of  $5,700 
million,  less  than  half  of  that  amount 
should  have  been  cliarged  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  Over  half  of  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, went  to  such  items  as  milk  for 
schoolchildren  and  the  school  lunch 
program;  many  millions  went  for 
strategic  materials  produced  abroad  and 
brought  to  this  country  and  put  into  the 
stockpile;  $1.6  billion  of  money  has  gone 
over  the  past  few  years  to  food  for 
famine  and  relief  to  peoples  abroad ;  food 
sold  to  foreign  countries  for  local  cur- 
rencies over  the  past  few  years  h£is 
amounted  to  over  $6.6  billion. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  forestry  in  the 
amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
last  year  docs  not  take  into  con.sidcra- 
tion  that  we  took  in  $130  million  from 
forestry  for  logging  operations  alone. 
You  read  in  the  Department's  budget 
where  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
goes  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  to  the  REA,  yet  every  dime  of 
that  money  is  repaid. 

Now,  to  be  fair,  the  low  interest  rate 
might  cost  a  few  million  dollars  but  it 
is  just  a  small  item  in  the  total  of  .STSO 
million. 

I  could  go  on  and  talk  about  the  sub- 
sidy to  ocean  transportation  that  is 
charged  to  the  American  farmer. 
When  we  read  the  other  day  about  the 
fine  contracts  the  merchant  seamen  re- 
ceived, and  I  am  not  trying  to  debate 
that  issue,  we  should  realize  when  we 
ship  commodities  abroad  under  titles  I 
and  II  of  Public  Law  480  that  ocean 
transportation  is  charged  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

The  gentleman  from  Mi.s.sissipin  is 
concerned  about  the  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  he  is 
sincerely  motivated  by  that  desire.  I 
believe  one  purpose  of  his  amendment 


is  again  to  emphasize  to  the  American 
people  that  all  of  the  costs  that  are 
charged  to  American  agricultiu"e  should 
not  be  charged  to  American  agricul- 
ture. 

I  would  remind  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  only  6  million  people  work- 
ing on  the  farms  of  America;  however, 
there  are  17,400,000  people  who  have 
jobs  becau.se  of  the  farms  of  America. 

I  would  remind  you  food  costs  in 
America  today  are  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  laboring  returns  of  the  American 
people  than  you  will  find  in  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

This  bill  .should  be  called  the  Amer- 
ican Act  of  1961.  Again,  it  is  well  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  when  you  see 
an  item  of  about  $6  billion  charged  to 
American  agriculture.  American  agri- 
culture should  not  be  charged  with 
more  than  half  that  amoimt,  and  I 
would  .say  less  than  one-half  of  that 
amount. 

Coming  back  to  the  issue  at  stake.  I 
certainly  believe  we  have  presented  a 
bill  to  the  committee  that  should  be 
adopted  as  it  is,  or  as  nearly  in  its  pres- 
ent form  as  humanly  possible. 

If  we  go  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.s.si.ssippi,  we  are  taking  the 
wrong  road.  If  we  are  going  to  take 
away  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  flexibility  he  needs,  it  is  going  to 
be  more  costly  to  the  American  con- 
sumer and  to  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chanman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.s-sissippi  (Mr.  WhittenI,  and  I 
do  so  as  one  of  four  Republicans  who 
saw  fit  to  support  the  feed-grain  bill  last 
spring  and  who  provided  the  margin  of 
victory  for  that  particular  bill. 

This  is  a  good  bill  that  is  before  us  in 
its  prr.'^ent  form,  and  I  intend  to  support 
it,  provided  tlie  gentlemen  interested  in 
wheat  particularly  will  at  lea.-t  give  us 
in  the  Eeed  Grain  Belt  the  same  rie.ht 
by  leaving  out  their  provision  in  the  bill. 
I  think  any  bill  can  be  improved.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
fMr.  WhittenI  is  absolutely  correct  in 
offering  this  very  moderate  amendment. 

Remember.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in  line  with 
his  susqestion,  the  words  "as  far  as  prac- 
ticable" are  used  instead  of  the  words 
"as  far  as  possible,"  which  simply  means 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
give  consideration  to  taking  out  of  ex- 
i'ting  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  grain  that  is  in  danger  of  deteri- 
orating in  Government  bins. 

This  surplus  corn,  for  example,  is  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  $2.50  a  bushel  before 
it  gets  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration's hands. 

And  I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Wiiitten]  in  this  be- 
cause he  and  I  eventually,  with  the  other 
members  of  our  subcommittee,  have  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  appropriation 
dealing  with  this  matter.  We  have  to 
find  the  money  for  this  legislation. 
Therefore  we  are  Interested.  We  know 
that  there  is  getting  to  be  more  and 
more  antipathy  toward  our  appropria- 
tion bill  each  year  because  we  have  to 
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recommend  such  huge  sums  of  money 
for  these  programs.  But  why  not  tell 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — and  this 
is  what  Mr.  Whitten's  amendment 
does — why  not  tell  the  Secretary  to  do 
everything  he  can  toward  getting  the 
present  existing  stocks  in  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  roll  out  into  the 
hands  of  the  producers  as  incentives  for 
them  not  to  produce  further. 

Now,  you  recall  last  March  when  we 
considered  the  feed  grain  bill  that  at 
that  time  I  introduced  an  amendment 
which  would  have  gone  a  step  further 
than  Mr.  Whitten  says  he  has  In 
mind.  My  amendment  at  that  time 
would  have  provided  that  no  cash  be  paid 
out  for  the  retirement  of  land,  but  that 
all  payments  be  made  out  of  Commodity 
Credit  CoiT>oration  stocks.  I  beheve 
that  is  just  good  commonsense  today  as 
It  was  when  I  proposed  that  amendment 
last  spring.  But,  I  realize  that  the  House 
turned  me  down  then,  so  here  we  are 
asking  you  to  go  just  a  little  of  the  way 
toward  that  end  and  tell  the  Secretary, 
•You  have  got  to  do  everything  you  can 
to  get  this  old  grain,  this  old  corn,  or 
whatever  you  might  have  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks,  out  into  con- 
sumption. I  saw  over  a  million  bushels 
of  1952  corn  still  in  storage  in  McLean 
County.  111. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  House  will  .see  fit  to  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  and  go  part  way  along 
this  road  toward  fiscal  responsibility, 
especially  in  view  of  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said  the  other  night. 
I  agree  with  him.  We  are  close  to  war. 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  is  time  for 
all  of  us  to  pull  in  the  financial  horns  of 
this  Nation  We  have  got  to  find  money 
for  national  defense.  Why  pay  out  half 
a  billion  dollars  in  cash  here  when  we 
have  already  paid  for  it  in  the  form  of 
grains  in  the  hands  of  Commodity  Cred- 
it? I  just  cannot  see  it.  No  more  could 
I  see  it  last  spring  when  I  offered  my 
amendment.  But,  we  are  up  against  the 
guns  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  find  this  extra  $3.5  billion 
for  national  defense,  why  not  do  what 
we  can  to  .';ave  Government  expenditures 
here  and  there  and  assume  our  respon- 
sibility in  fiscal  affairs'? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Like  you,  I  am  going 
to  support  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
bill.  I  supported  the  feed  grain  bill  last 
spring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  very  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage],  has  just  said  that  the  Whitten 
amendment  will  disrupt  the  grain  mar- 
ket. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that 
if  the  Whitten  amendment  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land  that  our  surpluses  of 
Ifrain,  especially  of  corn  and  wheat  and 


other  feed  grains  which  the  amendment 
affects,  will  be  materially  reduced  and 
faster — much  faster — than  if  the.se  pay- 
ments are  made? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  In 
answer  to  the  gentleman,  first  let  me  say 
this:  Personally.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
support  Mr.  Whitten's  cash  amendment 
to  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill,  but  cer- 
tainly it  has  a  place  in  the  feed  grain 
section.  The  wheat  portion  of  it  might 
be  difiicult  to  operate. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Poage  I  in  his  statement  acknowledged 
that  we  are  correct.  If  all  of  these  cer- 
tificates are  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
and  none  of  them  have  been  cashed  in. 
what  difference  does  it  make  whether  the 
Secretary  puts  them  on  the  market  or 
whether  he  sells  that  Commodity  Credit 
wheat  on  the  market?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  that  affecting  the  mar- 
ket and  this  very  gradual  dribble  of  grain 
out  of  Commodity  Credit  stocks,  to  pay 
ca.sh  incentives  to  the  farmers  taking 
land  out  of  production?  I  cannot  .see 
the  gentleman's  philosophy. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman,  and  if  he  was  right  I  will 
withdraw  that  and  correct  any  misap- 
prehension the  House  got,  but  I  think 
he  was  wrong. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  one 
of  the  best  friends  the  farmers  have 
ever  had.  I  want  the  House  to  know 
that.  But  I  think  in  this  instance  he 
has  convicted  himself.  He  has  acknowl- 
edged that  we  are  right. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minne.sota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Now,  the  gentleman 
wanted  me  to  tell  him  what  the  differ- 
ence was  between  putting  the  certificates 
on  the  market  and  dribbling  this  money 
out.  The  difference  is  when  you  dribble 
it  out  you  do  not  have  very  much  effect 
on  the  market.  When  you  put  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  certificates  on  the 
market  at  one  time,  you  break  the  mar- 
ket in  the  grain  market  just  as  you  do 
in  any  other  market. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN.    Why,  surely. 

Mr.  POAQE.  And  that  is  the  whole 
crux  and  the  whole  thing  here.  The 
Whitten  amendment  requires  these  cer- 
tificates all  go  on  the  market  at  one  time; 
whereas,  the  cash  payments  allow  the 
Secretary  leeway  and  freedom  as  to  how 
to  put  these  grains  on  the  market  when 
they  bring  the  best  price. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
program  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  advocates  is  the  one  which  will 
break  the  market.  In  our  program, 
which  is  designed  to  give  these  farmers 
the  right  to  pull  against  Commodity 
Credit  stocks,  they  do  not  pull  them  all 
the  same  day.  Take,  for  instance,  on  our 
farms  in  Minnesota.  They  start  feed- 
ing the  cattle  corn  and  barley.  Certain- 
ly, that  does  not  break  the  market.  But 
here  the  Secretary  today  has  all  these 
certificates  and  he  can  break  the  mar- 
ket if  he  sees  fit. 


Mr  JENSEN,  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  If  you  will  remember. 
Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Hou.se.  when  the  Agricultural  Bill  was 
before  the  House  during  the  last  ses- 
sion and  when  Mr.  Andersen  and  I  pre- 
sented our  substitute — that  was  1960, 
that  was  last  year — we  received  great 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In 
fact,  my  esteemed  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Poage  1,  came  over  to 
see  us.  and  he  said  "Boys,  my  folks  on 
this  side  like  your  amendment.  I  guess 
it  is  going  to  carry."  He  said  "I  do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  say  anything  about 
it." 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Poage  I .  remember  that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  voted  for  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Surely,  and  how  could 
you  be  against  the  Whitten  am.endment 
today? 

It  is  exactly  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Cooley].  he  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment, with  certain  reservations. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  told  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  would  accept  the 
amendment  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  if 
he  would  change  the  word  "possible"  to 
•practicable."  That  has  been  done  So 
there  is  no  use  in  continuing  to  argue. 
I  told  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I 
would  oppose  all  his  other  amendments. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  The  acceptance  of 
this  amendment  in  no  way  indicates  the 
chairman  is  approving  anj-  other  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter? 

Mr.   COOLEY.     Definitely  not. 

,Mr.  HOEVEN.  With  similar  reserva- 
tions and  in  order  that  we  may  proceed 
with  the  reading  of  the  bill.  I  also  agree 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  over  the  years  I  have  noticed 
that  when  a  Member  was  speaking  from 
the  well  of  the  House  if  he  did  not  have 
order  it  was  sometimes  because  he  was 
not  saying  anything  which  was  at  the 
moment  of  interest  to  the  Members,  but 
Ustening  carefully  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  attempt  to  ex- 
plain to  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Roosevelt]  what  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  was 
saying  raised  some  questions  in  my 
mind. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten 1 .  My  question  is :  Under  this  legis- 
lation, whatever  cost  may  come,  will  it 
be  paid  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary where  as  provided  in  Public  Law 
87-5,  87th  Congress,  which  was  approved 
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March  22,  1961,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  given  authority  to  spend 
up  to  $500  million  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram, and  to  issue  an  unlimited  amount 
of  negotiable  certificates  for  the  same 
purix)se? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  so.  Perhaps 
the  legislative  committee  could  answer 
that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman's  opinion  is  desired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  the  Secretary  can  sell  every 
bushel  of  everything  he  has  in  this  area 
under  Public  Law  480,  where  we  do  not 
get  a  dime  back  and  where  we  have  to 
come  in  here  and  restore  it  dollar  for 
dollar. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  Under  this 
bill  there  is  no  limit  on  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  can  spend.  I  won- 
der if  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
thought  about  that.  The  act  refen-ed 
to  authorized  unlimited  spending. 

In  the  House  corridor  there  came  into 
my  hands  a  statement  issued  this  morn- 
ing by  the  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  which 
is  relevant  to  this  question  of  writing 
legislation,  the  cost  of  which  is  unlimited 
and  will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

These  are  the  words  of  that  state- 
ment: 

The  need  for  a  conclusive  stand  on  Berlin 
is  unquestionable.  I  doubt  If  there  is  a 
Member  of  Congress  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  who  will  not  support  the  necessarj- 
steps  to  bring  this  about. 

However,  I  think  most  Americans  will 
agree  with  me  that  as  defense  costs  rise  it 
is  imperative  that  the  Government  retrench 
on  other  programs. 

On  May  26  at  one  of  these  press  confer- 
ences I  made  an  analysis  of  the  unprece- 
dented New  Frontier  spending  and  concluded 
with  these  words: 

"Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
any  administration  so  blindly  plunged  Into 
the  future  with  so  little  thought  or  so 
little  preparation." 

This  statement  was  made  8  days  before 
the  famous  Vienna  conference  at  which 
Khrushchev  handed  President  Kennedy  his 
ultimatum  on  Perlin.  Fifty-four  days  have 
passed  since  President  Kennedy  was  put  on 
notice  concerning  Berlin  and  in  those  54 
days  the  administration  has  not  lifted  one 
finger  to  halt  Jiie  vastly  increased  dom.estlc 
spending  program  of  the  New  Frontier. 

Two  days  ago  the  President  disclosed  that 
the  Berlin  crisis  Itself  is  going  to  cost  us 
$3  4  billion  additional.  He  talked  about 
deficits.  He  talked  about  more  possible  de- 
fense spending.  He  talked  about  possible 
increased  taxes. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  call  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  make  additional  sacrifices — 
to  look  not  at  what  their  Government  can 
do  for  them  but  what  they  can  do  for  their 
Government.  But  we  have  arrived  at  the 
day  of  reckoning.  I  say  it  is  time  for  the 
New  Frontier  to  find  out  what  it  can  do  for 
government — sound  government. 

It  would  make  a  lot  more  sense  to  everyone, 
and  certainly  to  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin, 
If  this  administration  decided  to  Invest  our 
resources  In  preserving  American  security 
and  to  spend  less  on  the  innovations  of  some 
domestic  political  planners.  A  Presidential 
message  to  the  Congress  proposing  cutbacks 
on  domestic  spending  would  be  most  appro- 
priate. 

We,  of  course,  are  determined  to  support 
any  means  necessary  to  strengthen  our  Ber- 
lin stand  and  in  that  President  Kennedy  has 


our  firm  commitment.  But  we  insist  that 
the  President  owes  the  American  people  some 
substantive  reciprocity  and  while  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  is  tightening  his  belt,  let  the 
Government  do  the  same. 

Note  again  the  first  paragraph: 
The  need  for  a  conclusive  stand  on  Berlin 
Is  unquestionable.  I  doubt  if  there  Is  a 
Member  of  Congress  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  who  will  not  support  the  necessary  steps 
to  bring  this  about. 

In  my  judgment  those  word.s  correctly 
express  the  conviction  of  House  Mem- 
bers. 

Likewise  expressing  our  conviction.s 
and  equally  important  is  the  second  par- 
agraph which  states: 

However,  I  think  most  Americans  will  agree 
with  me  that  as  defense  costs  rise  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  Government  retrench  on 
other  programs. 

Tliis  is  a  rich  nation,  a  prosperous  na- 
tion, but  our  resources,  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce, however  great,  and  they  are  great, 
are  not  unlimited.  Yet  here  we  are  to- 
day, not  yesterday  or  tomorrow,  with 
proposed  legislation  which  will  require 
unlimited  spending  and  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  inherently  bad. 

Earlier  today  there  was  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord by  me  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  July  26,  which  stated 
that: 

True.  Mr.  Kennedy  said  last  night  that  we 
must  keep  down  all  spending  "not  thoroughly 
Justified  In  budget  requests  "  He  seems  to 
think,  however,  that  everything  for  which 
he  has  asked  since  taking  office  is  Justified, 
and  he  offers  the  easy  assurance  that  "we 
can  afford  al!  these  efforts."  We  disagree. 
As  this  Nation  begir.s  to  propure  for  the 
danger  of  wa.r.  it  should  be  willing  to  cut 
back  on  those  things  which  are  not  essential 
to  this  prep;iration.  Tlie  more  abundant 
life  has  great  political  appeal,  but  its  main- 
tenance is  not  compatible  with  the  grim 
demands  which  Mr.  Kennedy  says  are  Im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  requirements  of 
national  survi'.-al. 

In  my  jud^nnent,  it  is  axiomatic  that, 
however  great,  rich.  pro.sp>erous  and  pow- 
erful we  may  be,  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
we  can  do. 

But  the  question  now  before  us  is 
whether  we  should  adopt  this  proRram 
which  has  caused  the  wasting  of  mil- 
lions—yes, billion.s — of  dollars  and  will 
call  for  further  waste,  as  I  will  attempt 
to  show  by  my  question.^. 

Now  one  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississ;,ppi  I  Mr.  Whitten].  Is  it 
correct  that  the  cost  of  storing  the.se 
commodities  is  approximately  S2  million 
a  day? 

Mr.  wmTTEN.  The  last  fiaure  I  saw 
was  something  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars  a  day.  i  have  not  seen  the  $2 
million  fi.aure. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  cf  Michigan.  I  have 
in  mind  a  clipping  from  the  Sturgis 
Daily  Journal  published  in  mv  district, 
dated  March  24.  1960.  which  states  that 
the  total  co^oi  storage  for  all  commodi- 
ties purchased  by  Uncle  Sam  comes  to 
$1,547,000  a  day.'    A  more  recent  clipping 

'Sturgis  Daily  Journal,  March  24.   1960: 

Storage  Insanity 

(Wall  Street  Journal) 

Would   you    care    to   know   how   much    It 

costs  the  taxpayers  every  day  for  storage  of 

commodities  Uncle  Sam  has  on  hand  because 

of  the  farm  pr:>gram's  high  price  supports':' 


stated  the  cost  to  be  $2  million  a  day. 
What  would  the  gentleman  estimate  the 
cost  of  storage  to  be? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  told  the  gentleman  ^ 
the  last  figure  I  heard.  I  have  not 
heard  of  it  later.  But  this  might  get 
rid  of  storage  as  we  would  have  to  pay 
dollar  for  dollar  for  what  we  sent  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
that  wheat  sent  overseas  costs  us  $2.86 
a  bushel.  What  would  the  gentleman's 
amendment  mean? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  would  mean  we 
would  save  every  dollar  in  what  the  Sec- 
retary would  pay  out,  because  we  give 
away  overseas  without  limit. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
much  would  he  save? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  depends  on  what 
he  would  spend.  It  is  likely  he  would 
spend  $750  million  a  year  in  cash,  or 
could  do  .so  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
they  spent  under  this  bill  would  not  be 
available  for  defense? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  certainly  would 
not  be  expended  under  this  bill  on  this 
corn  we  do  not  need. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Andersen],  who  never  fails  to  vote 
for  what  he  thinks  tlie  farmer  should 
be  paid,  this  question.  The  gentleman 
just  said  snme  of  the  .surplus  grain,  thf 
grain  purcha.sed  by  the  taxpayers,' was 
in  bins  and  was  rotting,  that  he  saw  that. 
How  much  did  the  centleman  sec  rot- 
tin?: — ho-,v  many  bushels? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
would  estimate  between  2  and  3  percent 
of  the  ho'dini,'s. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
much  in  bu.shels? 

Mr.  ANDEI^SEN  of  Minnesota.  Two 
or  three  percent  of  $9  billion  worth  of 
commodities. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  will 
get  somebody  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  figure  it  out  for  me— how 
much  would  it  be  in  dollars? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.     Wei! 
2  percent  would  be  $180  miUion  and  3 


Let's  ease  into  this  wi'h  two  low  ones- 
honey  and  tobacco.  Uncle  S<\m  pnvs  out 
only  $131  a  day  for  honey  and  $238  a  dav  for 
tobacco,  which,  if  it  Indicates  anything  at 
all,  i-uggests  that  people  smoke  nearly  aU  the 
tobacco  ihufs  grown  here  and  that  the  beos 
aren't  nearly  as  busy  as  peanut  farmers. 

The  peanut  .storage  costs  come  to  $6,000  a 
day;  fla.\seed  and  rye  costs  come  to  $7,000 
each  a  d.^y.  Or>ts  cost  the  taxpayer  $15,000 
a  day  for  storage:  rice  $17,000  a  d;iy;  sov- 
bean.s,  $23,000;  milk  and  butterfat,  $29.0(Xj: 
barley,  $64,000  a  day  and  cotton  $76,000  a 
day 

But  even  these  are  pc.inuts  compared  to 
the  big  boys.     Have  a  good  look: 

Grain   sorghums  coet   $262,000  a   day   for 

storngp. 

Corn  costs  $444,000  a  day  for  storage. 

And  wheat  costs  $579,000  a  day  for  storage. 

Tli.it's  every  day.  None  of  these  costs  in- 
clude what  was  paid  by  the  taxpayers, 
through  their  agents.  Uncle  Sam,  for  the 
stuir.     Its  just  storage  costs. 

Total  cost  of  storage  for  all  these  com- 
modities conies  to  $1,647,000  a  day  or  belter 
than  $550,000,000  a  year— and  that,  In  any- 
body's book,  is  a  lot  to  pay  for  storing  up 
our  harvests  of  insanity. 
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percent  would  l>e  $270  million — around 
$250  million  at  least. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  There 
you  have  it.  "\Anhen  war  is  anticipated 
in  the  very  near  future,  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for  additional  billions  to 
draft  additional  young  men,  we  are 
asked  to  spend  unlimited  millions  of  dol- 
lars— get  that — they  have  admitted 
that — unlimited  millions  of  dollars  to 
buy  grain  that  ihey  let  rot  or  ship 
abroad  at  an  additional  loss  of  $2.86  a 
bushel. 

How  do  Uke  it? 

I  just  cannot,  in  justice  to  those  who 
will  do  the  figh:ing,  to  the  yoimg  men 
who  are  being  drafted,  to  their  parents, 
their  wives  and  their  children,  vote  for 
legislation  which  admittedly  is  econom- 
ically unsound  and  which  its  sponsors 
admit  we  had  spent  billions  to  imple- 
ment but  had  gamed  nothing. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  so  much  har- 
mony and  unity  arouf:id  here  at  the 
moment  that  I  late  to  disturb  it  and. 
perhaps.  I  will  not  disturb  it  and  at  least 
I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  debate  up 
to  this  point  has  been  pointing  up  some 
ver>'  definite  things  which  I  think  con- 
cern all  of  us  regardless  of  which  pohti- 
cal  faith  we  ma./  be:  the  problems  we 
have  to  face  as  ft.r  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned. When  the  Government  ac- 
cumulates stocks  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credi:  Corporation,  there  are 
expenses  and  when  those  stocks  accumu- 
late to  the  extent  that  they  are  now, 
there  are  enormous  expenses.  My  good 
friend,  the  gentliman  from  Mississippi, 
proposes  that  what  we  do  is,  we  reduce 
production  and  make  payment  in  kind. 
In  other  words,  if  I  were  a  strong  enough 
man  so  that  I  cou  d  hold  all  of  this  year's 
production  of  wheat  and  all  the  wheat 
we  have  on  hand  in  my  hand  in  that 
glass,  what  he  wo  aid  be  proposing  would 
be  to  cut  down  on  the  production  on  the 
farm  and  lower  the  supply  in  that  glass. 
I  think  one  of  the  things  this  has  been 
pointing  up  are  problems  in  this  pro- 
posed program,  and  this  proposed  wheat 
program.  I  followed  the  remarks  verj- 
closely  yesterday.  I  recognize  the  good 
liard  work  that  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  have  put  in  on  this 
bill.  I  do  not  recall  anyone  saying  that 
it  would  put  into  effect  a  wheat  bill  that 
will  be  successfu.  in  pulling  down  the 
level  of  wheat  production  in  this  coimtry 
to  the  necessary  level  by  the  acreage  con- 
trol amendment  that  they  are  proposing 
for  this  next  year.  In  fact,  somebody 
made  the  statement,  if  we  lower  the 
wheat  production  on  farms  to  the  extent 
we  would  need  to,  then  we  would  have 
no  production  of  v.heat  in  the  Hard  Win- 
ter Wheat  area.  Think  of  the  supply  we 
have  of  that  kind  of  commodity.  The 
point  has  been  made  in  explaining  this 
program  that  what  would  happen  that 
the  payment  in  ki:id  tied  in  with  acreage 
reduction,  you  would  just  be  taking  it 
out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  giving  in  back  to  the  farmers 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  put  It  right  back  in  the  glass  again. 
That  would  be  just  rotating  that  quan- 
tity of  wheat.     In  this  next  year's  pro- 
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gram  where  we  are  talking  of  the  10  per- 
cent reduction  of  wheat  and  we  bring 
our  production  in  it  is  going  to  overflow 
this  glass  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned 
and  it  is  not  going  to  reduce  it.  The  rea- 
son, they  are  saying,  which  I  concur  with, 
is  that  you  can  only  reduce  wlieat  to  a 
certain  extent  and  keep  the  wheat  farm- 
ers in  business.  Heaven  knows,  so  far 
as  the  agricultural  program  is  concerned, 
it  docs  not  help  American  agriculture  to 
put  farmers  out  of  business.  That  is 
one  thing  we  ought  to  learn  from  some 
of  our  programs  that  we  have  had  in  the 
pa^t.  In  order  to  keep  these  farmers  in 
business,  then  we  have  to  recognize  there 
IS  a  point  beyond  which  they  cannot  go 
in  making  a  reduction  in  some  of  these 
areas.  What  point  that  might  be,  I  do 
not  know.  It  does  seem  to  me  there 
ou;iht  to  be  somewhere  in  this  agricul- 
tural picture  that  if  a  farmer  actually 
cuts  down  his  production  on  his  farm, 
perhaps,  even  beyond  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  so  far  as  acreage  is  con- 
cerned, and  he  pulls  that  production 
dovm  on  his  farm,  that  that  stock  ought 
to  come  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Nevertheless,  you  get  rid  of  jast  that 
much  production,  you  get  rid  of  just 
that  much  wheat  in  the  glass;  that  is 
what  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  the  Hou;>e  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  I  wish  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  give  more 
credence  than  has  been  given  to  the 
proposal  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  WhittehJ  has  made.  This 
is  not  something  hew.  I  remember  we 
introduced  a  bill  on  this  very  subject, 
but  consideration  has  not  been  given  to 
that  proposal.  I  think,  however,  there 
is  merit  in  this  kind  of  proposal,  and  I 
think  tliere  is  merit  as  long  as  you  keep 
it  based  on  production  not  acreage 
reduction. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  and  while  I 
may  .sound  a  bit  critical  of  the  bill,  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  because  I  recognize  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in  view  of 
some  of  the  situations  they  have  had  to 
contend  with,  have  done  a  remarkable 
job  on  bringing  out  a  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Marshall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  recognize  ihat  the 
committee  has  had  terrific  problems  all 
along  the  line,  but  I  want  to  sa:'  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  with  all  ihe  sin- 
cerity my  words  can  command,  that  the 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  you 
can  adjust  agricultural  production  in 
this  country  through  acreage  control. 
You  cannot  do  it.  The  figures  of  this 
years  feed  grain  program — and  I  am 
proud  of  the  way  that  program  is  han- 
dled— but  anyone  studying  statistics  can 
find  that  there  is  some  slippage  in  that 
part  of  the  program;  and  when  you  talk 
about  this  feed  grain  extension  that  is 
coming  up  we  are  going  to  have  tC'  recog- 
nize that  there  is  going  to  be  that  much 
more  slippage  in  that  kind  of  pi'ogram. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  farmers; 
I  am  one  of  them,  but  if  I  wei-e  back 
on  my  farm — and  I  will  be  this  fall  like 
all  the  rest  of  my  farm  neighbors,  I  am 


going  to  try  to  figure  out  some  way 
that  I  can  get  the  production  up  on  my 
farm  and  make  a  reduction  in  acreage 
to  take  advantage  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. So  you  have  got  to  recognize  that 
under  an  acreage  control  program  on 
com,  wheat,  or  feed  grains,  whatever  you 
want  to  talk  about,  you  do  not  get  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  production 
in  the  acreage  reduced,  but  you  get  an 
increase  of  production  on  the  balance  of 
the  farm. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat,  I  hope  the 
Secretary  of  Agi'iculture,  I  hope  the 
Committee  on  Agrriculture,  will  give  more 
credence  than  has  been  given  to  this 
proposal  that  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  made.  I  think  there  is  a 
place  that  you  can  make  a  payment  in 
kind  where  you  will  make  a  correspond- 
ing adjustment  in  the  production  on  the 
farm,  and  to  me  it  is  Just  that  simple. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TrrLE  I— srppLT  and  price  stabiliz.^tion 

Subtitle  A — Formulation  oj  commodity 
programs 

Sec.  111.  In  furtherance  of  the  declared 
policy  of  t.ils  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  recopiunend  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation authorizing  long-range  stabilization 
programs  for  wheat  and  for  feed  grains  not 
later  than  January  15,  1962.  The  Secretary 
shall  study  on  a  commodlty-by-commodity 
basis  the  price,  production,  marketing,  in- 
come, '.nd  other  factors  affecting  other  agri- 
ctiltural  commodities  which  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  the  farm  economy,  and  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  legislation  au- 
thorizing a  speciflc  stabilization  program 
for  any  commodity  whenever  such  program 
cannot  be  carried  out  under  existing  law 
and,  in  his  judgment,  is  necessary  in  fur- 
therance of  the  declared  policy  of  this  Act, 
Is  feasible,  and  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  producers  of  the 
commodity.  The  programs  '%hich  would  be 
authorized  by  the  legislation  recommended 
to  the  Congress  hereunder  shall  be  formu- 
lated after  consulting  and  advising  with 
farmers,  representatives  of  farm  organiza- 
tions, consumers,  and  others  interested  in 
the  commodity. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ChaJj-man,  maj'  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  if 
he  is  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
read  all  through  subtitle  B  before 
amendments  will  be  offered,  so  that  the 
whole  subtitle  might  be  open  for  amend- 
ment?    That  is.  the  subtitle  on  wheat. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Clerk  has  read  to 
line  3,  page  4. 

Mr.  QUIE.  He  is  now  about  to  read 
Subtitle  B — 1962  Wheat  Program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  subtitle  B  on 
page  4  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objectiarL 

Subtitle  B  is  as  follows: 


STTBTTTLi:  B 1982  WHEAT  PBOGRAK 

Sec.   121.  Section  334  of  the  Agrlculttiral 
Adjustment    Act    of    1938,    as    amended,    Is 
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amended  by  inserting  (1)  after  (c)  and  add- 
ing a  new  subparagraph  (2)  following  sub- 
paragraph  (c)(1)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  old  or  new  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  national 
acreage  allotment  of  55  million  acres  shall 
be  reduced  by  10  per  centum.  In  the  event 
notices  of  farm  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat  have  been  mailed  to  farm 
operators  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
subparagraph  (2),  new  notices  showing  the 
required  reduction  shall  be  mailed  to  farm 
operators  as  soon  as  practicable." 

Sec.  122.  (a)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
item  (1)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340(1)), 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat: 

"(1)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  is  in  effect  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  July  1.  1962,  farm  marketing 
quotas  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat 
which  is  normally  harvested  in  1962.  The 
farm  marketing  quota  for  such  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  the  actual  production  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  such  crop  of  wheat  on 
the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess. 
The  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  normal  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm 
/  '  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  of  such 

crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  In  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  unless 
the  producer,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  within  the 
time  prescribed  therein,  establishes  to  the 
fiatlsfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm. 
If  such  actual  production  is  so  established, 
the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  such 
actual  production  less  the  actual  production 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  based 
upon  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire 
1962  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  farm  marketing  excess 
shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by 
which  the  actual  production,  so  established, 
exceeds  the  nornifJ  production  of  the  farm 
wheat   acreage   allotment." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
item  (2)  of  F*ublic  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340(2) ),  the 
rate  of  penalty  on  wheat  of  the  1962  crop 
shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
jjer  bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1,  1962. 

(c)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  item  (3) 
of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
lis  amended  (7  U.S.C,  1340(3)  ) ,  the  following 
provisions  shall  apply  to  the  1962  crop  of 
wheat : 

"(3)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  wheat 
.■jhall  be  regarded  as  available  for  marketing, 
and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  amount  or 
imounts  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  to  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  computed  upon  twice  the 
normal  production  of  the  excess  acreage.  If 
the  farm  marketing  excess  so  computed  is 
adjusted  downward  on  the  basis  of  actual 
production  as  heretofore  provided  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
or  storage  computed  on  the  basis  of  twice 
the  normal  production  and  as  computed  on 
actual  production  shall  be  returned  to  or 
allowed  the  producer  or  a  corresponding  ad- 
justment made  in  the  amount  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Secretary  if  the  producer  elects 
to  make  such  delivery.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  under  which  the  farm  mar- 
keting excess  of  wheat  for  the  farm  shall 
be  stored  or  delivered  to  him.  Upon  failure 
to  store,  or  deliver  to  the  Secretary,  the 
farm  marketing  excess  within  such  time  as 
may  be  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
.scribed  by  the  Secretary  the  penalty  com- 
puted as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducer. Any  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
hereunder  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
the    Secretary    for    relief    purposes   In    the 


United  States  or  friendly  foreign  countries 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine will  divert  it  from  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  and  conamerce. ' 

(d)  Item  (7)  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.SC. 
1340(7)  ),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  actual  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  of  such  crop  does  not  ex- 
ceed 15  acres:  Provided,  hoicever.  Thai  a 
farm  marketini:  quota  on  the  1962  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  applicable  to  any  farm  on 
which  the  acreage  of  wheat  exceeds  the 
smaller  of  ( 1 »  13.5  acres,  or  |2)  the  highest 
number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  wheat 
on  the  farm  for  harvest  in  any  of  the  cal- 
endar years  1959.   1960,  or  1961." 

(ei  Subsecticii  (d)  of  section  3:^5  of  tlie 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1335idi),  is  hereby  re- 
pealed effective  with  the  1962  crop  of  wheat. 

Sex:.  123.  Price  support  for  the  1962  crop 
of  wheat  shail  be  made  available,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  except  that  price  sup- 
port shall  be  made  available  only  to  co- 
operators,  only  in  the  commercial  wheat- 
producing  area,  and  if  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat,  wheat 
of  such  crop  shall  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port only  if  the  producers  on  the  farm  on 
which  the  wheat  is  produced  participate  in 
the  special  1962  wheat  program  formulated 
under  section  1.24  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  124.  (a)  If  marketing  quotas  lire  in 
effect  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat,  producers 
on  any  farm  in  the  commercial  wheat-pro- 
ducing area  shall  be  entitled  to  payments 
determined  as  jjrovided  in  subsection  (b) 
upon  compliance  with  the  conditions  here- 
inafter prescribed : 

(1)  Such  producers  shall  divert  from  the 
production  of  wheat  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  either  (i)  10  per  centum  of  the 
highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on 
the  fiJ-m  for  hiirvest  in  any  of  the  years 
1959,  1960,  or  1961:  Provided.  That  such  acre- 
age in  each  of  such  years  did  not  exceed  15 
acres,  or  (11)  10  per  centum  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat 
which  would  be  In  effect  except  for  the  re- 
duction thereof  as  provided  in  section  334 
(c)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended. 

(2)  In  1962,  such  diverted  acreage  shall  be 
devoted  to  conservation  uses  Including  sum- 
mer fallow,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
such  measures  shall  l>e  taken  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  di- 
verted acreage  f;ee  from  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents:  Provided,  That  such  diverted  acre- 
age may  be  devo:ed  to  castor  beans,  safflower, 
sunflower,  or  sesame,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  subject  to  the  condition  that  no 
payment  shall  te  made  with  respect  to  di- 
verted acreage  Jevoted  to  any  such  com- 
modity. 

(3)  The  total  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  in  1962  devote^ to  soil-conserving  uses 
including  summer  OHlow  and  idle  land,  but 
excluding  the  acre^e  diverted  as  provided 
above  and  acreage  diverted  under  the  special 
1962  program  for  feed  grains,  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  total  average  acreage  of  crop- 
land devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses  includ- 
ing summer  fallow  and  idle  land  on  the 
farm  in  1959  and  1960.  Certification  by  the 
producer  with  respect  to  such  acreage  may 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  compliance  with 
the  foregoing  provision.  The  total  average 
acreage  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses,  in- 
cluding summer  fallow  and  idle  land.  In 
1959  and  1960  shall  be  subject  to  adjustment 
to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
or  other  factors  affecting  production,  es- 
tablished crop-rotation  practices  on  the  farm, 


changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  farm, 
p.irticlpatloii  in  other  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, or  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  release  and  reapportionment 
or  preservation  of  history. 

(4 1  If  the  diversion  of  acreage  is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (1)(1)  of  this 
subsection  (a),  the  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in  1962  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  highest  ac- 
tual acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm 
for  harvest  in  any  of  the  years  1959.  1960,  o/ 
1961:  and  if  the  diversion  of  acreage  is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  ( 1  j  ( li )  of  this 
subsection  (a  I.  the  farm  shall  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  1962  farm  wheat  acreage  allni- 
mcnt. 

(bi(l»  Upon  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  subsection  (ai  producers 
on  the  farm  shall  be  entitled  to  payments 
which  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  cash  or  wheat  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  value,  at  the  basic 
county  support  rale  per  bushel  for  No.  1 
wheat  of  the  1962  crop  for  the  county  in 
which  the  farm  Is  considered  as  being  lo- 
cated for  the  administration  of  farm  market- 
ing quotas  for  wheat,  of  the  number  of 
bushels  equal  to  the  adjusted  yield  per  acre 
of  wheat  for  the  farm,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  diverted  acres  other  than  acres 
devoted  to  castor  beans,  safflower.  sunflower 
or  sesame. 

(2)  The  adjusted  yield  per  acre  of  wheat 
for  the  farm  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retiiry  on  the  basis  of  the  adjusted  county 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  1959  and  1960 
crops  in  the  county  in  which  the  farm  Is 
considered  as  being  located,  and  the  prcxluc- 
tivity  of  the  farm  compared  with  other  farms 
in  the  county  taking  into  account  special 
cultural  practices,  such  as  summer  fallow 
or  irrigation,  normally  followed  on  the  acre- 
age diverted  from  wheat.  To  the  extent  that 
a  producer  proves  the  actual  acreages  and 
yields  for  the  farm  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop 
years,  such  acreages  and  yields,  subject  to 
such  adjustments  as  may  be  made  pursuant 
to  the  foregoing  authority,  shall  be  used 
in  making  determinations.  The  adjusted 
county  average  yield  per  acre  shall  be  the 
county  average  for  1959  and  1960,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  from  the  latest  avail- 
able statistics  of  the  Federal  Government, 
with  such  adjustments  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  take  into  account  abnormal  factors 
ad\ersely  affecting  production. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  reg- 
ulations for  th*  sharing  of  payments  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis  The  medium  of  payment  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  If  payments 
are  made  in  wheat,  the  value  of  the  pay- 
ments in  cash  shall  be  converted  to  wheat  at 
the  market  price  of  wheat  as  determined  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Wheat  j-e- 
ceived  as  payment-ln-kind  may  be  marlted 
without  penalty  but  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
price  support. 

(C)(1)  Producers  who  divert  acreage  on 
the  farm  under  subsection  (a)  may  divert 
additional  acreage  on  the  farm  not  in  excess 
of  the  larger  of  three  times  the  amount  di- 
verted under  subsection  (a)  or  such  acreage 
as  will  bring  the  total  acreage  diverted  to  15 
acres:  Provided.  That  the  total  acreage  di- 
verted under  subsection  (a)  and  this  sub- 
section (c)  shall  not  exceed  the  larger  of 
(li  the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  for  any  of 
the  years  1959.  1960,  or  1961.  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  acres  or  (11)  the  1962  wheat  acreage 
allotment. 

(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  diverted  under  this  subsec- 
tion (c)  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  :  Pro- 
vided. That  (i)  60  per  centtim  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  50  per  centiun  In  computing 
the  amount  of  the  payment,  (11)  the  acre- 
age diverted  under  this  subsection  (c)  shall 
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be  added  to  and  di-emed  to  be  acreage  di- 
ve-ted under  subsection  (a)  for  the  purposes 
of  piu-agraphs  (2)  and  (3>  of  subsection  (a), 
and  (ill)  If  the  diversion  under  subsection 
(a)  is  made  pursuant  to  (l)(i)  of  said  sub- 
section, the  actual  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  in  1962,  shall  be 
reduced  below  the  highest  actual  acreage  of 
wheat  planted  on  ttie  farm  for  harvest  In 
any  of  the  years  19i9,  1960.  or  1961,  by  the 
ViU\\  amount  of  acies  diverted  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  this  subsection  (c),  or  if 
the  diversion  imder  subsection  (a)  is  made 
pursuant  to  (l)(li)  of  said  subsection,  the 
1962  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  total  amount  of  acres  di- 
verted under  subsection  (a)  and  this  sub- 
section (c)  below  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing acreages  is  tlie  larger — 

I  .^  I  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat  v.hlch  would  be  In  effect 
except  for  the  reduction  thereof  as  provided 
In  section  334(c)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933,  as  amended: 

(B)  the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
j)!anted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  for  any  of 
the  years  1959,  1960,  or  1961,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  acres. 

(d)  Any  acreage  <llverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  to  conservation  uses  for 
which  payment  is  made  under  the  program 
formulated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  acreage  diverted  to  con- 
servation uses  for  which  payment  Is  made 
under  any  other  Federal  program  except 
that  the  foregoing  shall  rot  preclude  the 
making  of  cost-sharing  payments  under  the 
agricultural  conserv.itlon  program  or  the 
Great  Plains  progran:  fur  conservation  prac- 
tices carried  out  on  any  acreage  devoted  to 
soil-conserving  uses  under  the  program 
formulated  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  adjust- 
ing any  paymiMit  on  account  of  failure  to 
comjjly  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  formulated    jnder  this  section. 

(f)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  Uxls  section  may 
be  made  in  advance  of  determination  of 
performance. 

(g)  The  program  f^rmulated  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  include  such  terms  and 
conditions,  in  addition  to  those  speclflcaUy 
provided  for  herein,  lus  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  desirable  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
jxjses  of  this  section. 

(h)  Wheat  stored  "-o  avoid  or  postpone  a 
marketing  quota  penalty  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  shill  not  be  released  from 
storage  for  underplantlng  based  upon  acre- 
age diverted  under  jubsectlon  (a)  or  (c) 
above,  and  in  determining  production  of  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat  lor  the  purpose  of  re- 
leasing wheat  from  storage  on  account  of 
underproduction  the  normal  yield  of  the 
diverted  acres  shall  t>e  deemed  to  be  actual 
production  of   1962   wheat. 

(1)  The  Secretary  1;;  authorized  to  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Ij)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
payments  authorized  herein  and  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  section  during  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1962.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary thereafter  to  pty  such  administrative 
expenses. 

Sec.  125  Section  334(e)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
relating  to  increased  allotments  for  durum 
wheat,  is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If.  with  resp«'Ct  to  the  1962  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  acreage 
allotments  of  farms  i)roducing  durum  wheat 
are  Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  production 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  durum  wheat  to 
satisfy    the    demand     therefor,    the     wheat 


acreage   allotment   for  such   crop   for  each 

farm  located  in  a  county  in  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Montana,  South 
Dakota,  and  California  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  county  which  ( l )  la  capable 
of  producing  durum  wheat,  and  (2)  has  pro- 
duced such  wheat  for  ooounercial  fodl  prod- 
ucts during  one  or  more  of  the  flvs  years 
Unmedlately  preceding  the  year  In  which 
such  crop  Is  harvested,  shall  be  Increased 
by  such  uniform  percentage  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  provide  for  such  quantity.  No 
Increase  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection 
in  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  of  any  farm 
for  such  crop  If  any  wheat  other  than 
durtun  wheat  is  planted  on  such  farm  for 
such  crop.  Any  increases  in  wheat  acreage 
allotments  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  National  State, 
and  county  wheat  acreage  allotmen:8.  and 
such  increases  shall  not  be  considered  in 
establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
allotments.  The  provisions  of  paragraph 
(6)  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventn  Con- 
gress (7  U.S.C.  1340(6)).  and  section 
326(b)  of  this  Act,  relating  to  the  reduction 
of  the  storage  amount  of  wheat  shal.  apply 
to  the  allotment  for  the  farm  estaDlished 
without  regard  to  this  subsection  and  not  to 
the  increased  allotment  under  thLj  sub- 
section As  used  in  this  subsection  the 
term  durum  wheat"  means  dtirum  wheat 
(cl.\ss  II)  other  than  the  varieties  Itnowu  as 
Goiden  Bail'  and  Peliss'.  Any  farm  receiv- 
ing an  increased  allotment  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support,  or  pyerrtiltted, 
to  participate  in  the  -special  1962  whest  pro- 
gram formulated  under  section  124  of  the 
Agncultursd  Act  of  1961." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Axsekt  Page 
8.  line  5  after  "farm",  insert  ",  except  i  farm 
on  which  a  new  farm  wheat  allotment  Is 
established  for  the   1962  crop,". 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pi  event 
Uie  payment  provisions  of  this  bill  from 
being  applicable  to  new  farm  allotraents. 
The  committee  never  did  intend  this  to 
happen  anyway. 

The  amendment  is  approved  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  was  not  discovered  tliat  it 
was  necessary  because  we  did  not  have 
in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  new  farm  allotments  at  all. 
I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  LMr.  Albert], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  of  Ohio: 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  the  period  after 
the  word  "per  centum"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided.  That  said  mandatory  reduc- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  farms  on  which  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  was  planted  during  any 
one  of  the  years,  1959,  1960.  or  1961." 

On  page  7,  line  11,  after  the  word  "farm" 
insert  the  words  "other  than  a  farm  on 
which  Soft  Red  wheat  was  planted  during 
any  one  of  the  years,  1959,  1960.  or  1961." 

On  page  7,  line  24,  before  the  words  "of 
such  crop"  Insert  the  words  "(except  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat)". 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  was 
brought  out  during  general  debate  yes- 
terday, there  is  a  real  fear  that  should 


this  bill  pass  as  It  Is  now  before  the 
House  without  this  amendment  that  I 
am  just  proposing,  we  will  have  a  serious 
shortage  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat. 

By  virtue  of  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Jen- 
TfiNGs],  and  adopted  by  the  committee, 
the  15-acre  wheat  farmers  now  oiJerating 
under  the  exemption  could  put  all  of 
their  production  into  this  program.  In 
the  case  of  the  producers  of  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat,  that  would  mean  that 
696,000  of  the  801,000  producers  now  pro- 
ducing Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  would  be 
eligible  to  put  all  of  their  production 
into  this  program.  Our  carryover  of 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  was  only  13  mil- 
lion bushels  as  of  June  30,  1961;  a  1- 
month  supply.  Our  total  production  was 
only  199  million  bushels,  and  if  they  only 
take  the  10  pvercent  cut  provided  in  the 
bill,  we  will  come  up  with  a  6.9  million 
bushel  shortage.  With  696,000  of  the 
801.000  Soft  Red  wheat  producers  eligi- 
ble to  go  into  this  program,  we  might  end 
up  with  a  tremendous  shortage  of  this 
type  of  wheat.  And.  as  was  pointed  out 
in  general  debate  yesterday,  tMs  wheat 
is  used  for  the  making  of  pastries,  crack- 
ers, cookies,  and  so  forth,  and  is  not  in 
competition  with  the  hard  variety. 

In  order  to  permic  these  producers 
to  come  into  this  program  under  the  Jen- 
nings amendment,  I  have  attempted  to 
offer  a  compromise  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  agreeable  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  which  would  provide  that  the 
producers  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  not 
coming  into  the  program  not  be  required 
to  take  the  first  10-percent  mandatory 
reduction. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  First  I  want  to  has- 
ten to  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  to  the  effect  that  we  will  pos- 
sibly have  a  shortage  of  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat,  but  I  will  present  that  at  a  later 
time.  As  I  understand  yq^  amendment, 
you  do  not  prohibit  these  15-acre  pro- 
ducers or  those  who  produce  less  than 
10  acres  from  coming  under  the  program 
if  they  so  desire.   • 

Mr.  LATTA.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  They  may  continue 
to  produce  the  15  acres  of  wheat  without 
taking  the  10-percent  reduction,  but  if 
they  do  not  take  the  10-percent  reduc- 
tion, then,  naturally,  they  certainly  do 
not  get  paid  for  that  10  percent? 

Mr.  LATTA.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  But  there  is  nothing 
that  would  prohibit  them  from  putting 
in  their  entire  acreage  if  they  so  desire? 

Mr.  LATTA.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  So,  in  effect,  you 
are  giving  them  freedom  of  choice  of 
remaining  in  the  program  entirely,  if 
they  desire,  and  include  their  entire 
acreage? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  has 
analyzed  the  situation  correctly. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  L-A.TTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Now,  the  gentleman 
is  not  limiting  his  amendment  to  those 
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who  have  heretofore  been  exempt; 
namely,  those  with  less  than  15  acres? 
Mr,  LATTA.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
not  limiting  the  amendment  to  the  15- 
acre  farmers,  because  I  am  fearful  that 
complete  participation  in  this  program 
by  the  15-acre  fanners  will  cause  a  ter- 
rific shortage.  I  might  say  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  and  expressed  the 
fear  that  we  might  have  a  shortage,  and 
in  order  to  attempt  to  offset  this  pos- 
sibility of  a  shortage  of  this  type  of 
wheat,  we  must  adopt  this  amendment. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  intends 
by  his  amendment  that  any  producer 
of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  proviso  and  this  ex- 
emption from  the  law  is  not  offered  price 
supports? 

Mr.  LATTA.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALBKRT.    Or  any  other  benefits 
under  the  program? 

Mr.  LATTA.    He  is  either  in  the  pro- 
gram or  he  is  out. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is,  perhaps,  merit 
to  this  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
small  producer,  but  I  seriously  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  extending  this  provision  to 
those  who  produce  more  than  15  acres. 
We  have  had  a  great  many  telegrams 
from  millers  and  bakers  and  others  say- 
ing that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  short- 
age, or  there  might  be  a  shortage,  of  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  we  have  been  shipping 
this  wheat  overseas  under  highly  sub- 
sidized payments.  Under  this  bill,  if 
there  is  any  surplus  above  domestic  con- 
sumption, we  will  ship  this  kind  of  wheat 
abroad  at  a  subsidy  on  dollar  sales  of  up 
to  80  cents  a  bushel  for  every  bushel  sold. 
In  this  case  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat, 
we  produce  some  195  to  200  million  bu- 
shels per  year  and  only  consume  In  the 
continental  United  States  about  135  mil- 
lion bushels. 

I  would  like,  in  that  connection  since 
Members  have  been  receiving  telegrams 
fiom  millers  and  others,  to  quote  from 
the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Marvin  McLain,  who  was  a 
student  of  this  subject,  who  testified  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  2  years  ago  on 
a  similar  proposition.    He  said  this: 

I  get  it  from  the  Durum  people  and  then 
the  Soft  Red  people  and  then  the  Soft  White 
people — to  hear  people  talk  of  all  kinds  of 
wheat  at  certain  times  during  the  year. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.  Most  people 
that  use  wheat  want  to  get  ample  supplies 
right  where  they  want  them,  when  they  want 
them,  and  at  a  price  they  want  to  pay  for 
them.  And  you  cannot  criticize  the  miller 
foi  wanting  to  do  that.  I  would  say  this 
about  the  Soft  Red  millers'  statement  that 
they  made.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  wire  that 
came  to  you. 

Meaning  me;  I  was  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

The  July  I,  1959,  carryover  stocks  of  Soft 
Red  wheat  wUl  be  relatively  low.  But  let 
me  point  out  to  you  that  when  the  Secre- 
tary (meaning  Secretary  Benson)  and  I  sat 
before  this  very  committee  within  the  last 
30  days,  another  member  of  this  committee 
was  trying  to  chastise  the  Department  be- 
cause we  had  cut  off  exports  of  Soft  Red 
Winter    wheat   under   Public   Law   480.     He 


thought  we  ought  to  be  moving  It  out  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Continuing  the  quotation : 

Well,  this  Is  the  problem  that  you  have 
in  trying  to  manage  an  inventory  where 
everybody  that  wants  to  use  the  wheat  feels 
that  there  isn't  a  surplus  of  their  kind.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  we  have  got  about 
1,300  million  bushels  of  it. 

That  was  2  years  ago.  Today  we  have 
over  1,400  million  bushels  of  surplus  in 
Commodity  Credit  Coiporation  stocks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soft  wheat  millers 
were  telling  us  then  that  we  were  goinp 
to  have  a  shortage.  Since  that  time  we 
have  been  shipping  such  wheat  overseas 
at  the  rate  of  25  to  50  million  bu.shels 
a  year  at  highly  subsidized  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  would  not  op- 
pose this  amendment  if  it  were  limited 
to  the  15-acie  exemption,  this  in  my 
opinion  is  a  bonanza  for  the  Soft  wheat 
producer  that  is  not  justified  in  view  of 
the  cuts  we  are  asking  other  wheat  pro- 
ducers to  take,  and  in  view  of  the  supply 
situation  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
figures  pertaining  to  the  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  are  the  latest.  It  is  estimated 
that  we  will  produce  199  million  bushels 
of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  this  year.  We 
had  a43-million-bushel  carryover.  Let 
us  look  at  the  disappearance.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  uses.  That  means 
we  will  have  212  million  bushels  of  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  to  use  in  this  coming 
year. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Looking  at  the  past 
years,  the  maximum  that  we  have  used 
domestically  has  been  137  million 
bushels. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JENNINGS.  Last  year  we  used 
only  131  million  bushels.  Now,  what 
about  the  exports?  Last  year  of  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  we  exported  56  million 
bushels.  Approximately  50  percent  of 
that  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  was  ex- 
ported under  Public  Law  480.  It  means 
it  was  sold  for  soft  currencies,  so  there 
is  no  shortage. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  cannot  yield  further 
What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  true. 
Our  estimated  production  is  about  200 
million  bushels.  We  need  135  million 
bushels  for  the  next  year  for  domestic 
consumption.  We  have  that  coming  out 
of  the  present  crop,  plus  65  million 
bushels.  Do  we  want  that  65  million 
bushels  to  get  special  treatment?  Do 
we  want  it  sold  overseas?  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  shipment  of  excess  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  under  Public  Law  480  or 
under  highly  subsidized  dollar  sales,  I 
will  accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  fol- 
low up  the  very  good  discussion  that  we 
have  had  here  concerning  the  merits  of 
this  amendment.    Permit  me  to  say  I 


expect  to  support  it  because  I  think  it  is 
a  good  amendment. 

One  of  the  great  problems  that  has 
confronted  the  wheat  producers  of  this 
country,  and  I  am  talking  about  the  real 
wheatgrowers  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
has  been  the  conflict  of  interest  that  has 
been  brought  into  the  pattern  by  the 
producers  of  my  State,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  others.  Those 
Slates  use  wheat  primarily  as  a  rotation 
crop.  To  that  extent,  as  they  have  been 
compelled  to  change  their  rotation,  they 
get  very  aggravated  because  they  know 
quite  well  that  all  of  this  folderol,  as 
they  label  it,  has  been  to  ti-y  to  limit  a 
crop  that  has  not  been  in  surplus  pro- 
duction. 

The  point  was  made  that  we  are  put- 
ting a  subsidy  on  a  certain  amount  of 
the  export  of  this  particular  type  of 
wheat.  This  particular  market  for 
wheat  has  had  a  longtime  outlet.  It 
goes  to  certain  countries  in  Western 
Europe;  a  good  deal  of  it  actually  goes 
to  Yugoslavia.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  a  debate  about  whether  we  ought 
to  be  sending  wheat  to  Yugoslavia,  but 
that  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  I  do 
net  think  this  is  any  place  to  start  com- 
plicating an  amendment  that  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit  by  adopting  a  proviso  of 
this  kind  that  affects  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  production.  I  very  much  fa- 
vor this  amendment.  I  think  it  will  be 
a  great  help  in  the  long  run  to  the 
wheatgrowers  in  the  West,  who  in  most 
cases  would  like  to  have  this  area  out  of 
their  hair,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
legislation  concerning  wheat  Ls  before 
the  Congress,  most  of  us  are  prone  to 
oversimplify  and  thereby  to  mislead  our- 
.selves,  for  we  tend  to  consider  all  wheat 
as  if  it  were  all  the  same  kind  of  prod- 
uct, and  as  if  all  types  of  wheat  were  in 
the  .same  supply  situation. 

Because   we   do  so  oversimplify,   and 
because  we  are  so  shortly  to  legislate  in 
this  area,  I  want  briefly  to  discuss  sev- 
eral broad  questions  in  order  to  present 
.some  key  facts  which  we  seem  to  ignore 
each  year  when  we  legislate  in  this  area. 
First,   I  point   to  the  fact  that   year 
after  year  various  wheat  proposals  have 
had  essentially  the  same  design— to  raise 
the  price  of  wheat  and  to  reduce  the 
surplus  either  by  curtailing  acreages  oi 
by  reducing  market  quotas  by  10  to  30 
percent.    These  would  be  farm-by-faim 
reductions,   all   across   the   Nation.     At 
first  thought  this  approach  has  seemed 
fair  and  sensible,  but  when  the  wheat 
situation  is  examined  more  closely,  we 
discover    that    the    handling    of    wheat 
problems  in  this  across-the-board  fash- 
ion can  adversely  affect  both  the  pro- 
ducers   and    the    consumers   of   certain 
.specific  types  of  wheat. 

The  point  is.  there  are  not  one,  but 
five  types  of  wheat  grown  in  the  United 
States,  each  with  a  supply-demand-sur- 
plus situation  different  from  the  others. 
We  can  find  clear  illustrations  of  this  in 
the  3  crop  years  of  1958,  1959,  and 
1960.    The  comparative  carryover  stocks 
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are  for  July  1.  1958,  and  estimated  July 
1.  1961. 

So  let  us  take,  fiist,  a  crop  known  as 
Soft  Red  wheat.  During  these  3 
years — 1958  through  1960 — our  country 
produced  some  550  million  bushels  of 
Soft  Red  wheat.  Domestically,  we  used 
73  percent  of  this  production,  and  we 
exported  26  percent.  July  1  carryover 
stocks  increased  from  6  to  13  million 
bushels,  which  is,  relatively  speaking,  an 
insignificant  quantity.  As  of  April  1  of 
this  year.  CCC  owned  only  1  million 
bushels  of  Soft  Red  wheat. 

Next,  take  Durum  wheat.  In  the  3- 
year  period  mentioned,  our  country  pro- 
duced about  77  miUion  bushels  of  this 
crop,  but  domestic  use  approximated  82 
million  bushels — in  other  words,  we 
used  more  than  we  produced  in  this 
period.  July  carrj'over  stocks  of  this 
wheat  went  down  from  25  to  13  million 
bushels,  and  as  of  April  1.  1961,  CCC 
owned  no  Durum  at  all. 

Now  for  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 
This  production  during  the  3-year  pe- 
riod was  about  2,250  million  bushels. 
EX)mestically,  we  u.sed  about  34  percent 
of  this  production,  and  we  exported  44 
percent.  As  a  result,  yearend  carryover 
stocks  skyrocketed,  rising  from  613  to 
1,118  million  bushels.  On  April  1,  1961, 
CCC  owned  817  million  bushels  of  this 
type  of  wheat. 

Next,  let  us  chetjk  Hard  Red  Spring 
wheat.  This  production  was  about  570 
milhon  bushels.  Of  this.  75  percent  was 
consimied  domestically  and  about  24 
percent  was  exported.  Carryover  stocks 
increased  frtmi  203  to  235  million  bush- 
els. CCC  stock  as  of  April  1,  1961.  was 
178  milkon  bushels 

Finally,  we  come  to  Soft  White  wheat. 
This  production  during  the  3-year 
period  was  500  milUon  bushels.  About 
29  percent  was  co:isumed  domestically 
and  70  percent  wris  exported.  Carry- 
over stocks  increased  only  1  milhon 
bushels — from  34  to  35  milhon.  As  of 
April  1.  1961,  CCC  stock  was  42  million 
bushels. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
these  five  wheat  types  are  grown  in  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas.  The  individ- 
ual farmer  does  not  grow  this  or  that 
type  of  wheat  by  choice;  rather,  he 
grows  the  crop  dictated  by  the  climate 
and  soil  conditions  in  his  farming  area. 
Nevertheless,  we  talk  of  cutting  wheat 
acreage  allotments  farm  by  farm  by  10 
percent,  reducing  the  production  of 
each  typ)e  of  wheat  by  the  same  amount. 

The  trouble  with  this  is  the  supply- 
demand-surplus  difference  I  have  just 
described.  I  have  shown  that  our  huge 
wheat  surplus  is  concentrated  in  the 
hard  wheats.  These  are  the  ones  used 
for  breadmaking.  But  we  have  no  sur- 
plus of  Soft  Red  wheat  or  of  Durum 
wheat,  and  if  we  sharply  cut  their  pro- 
duction we  will  undercut  historical 
domestic  consumption.  Both  of  these 
wheats  have  well-defined  and  long- 
established  uses.  Soft  Red  wheat,  for 
example,  is  needed  for  many  quality 
cake  flours.  Durum  is  needed  for  maca- 
roni and  spaghetti.  In  certain  of  these 
uses  the  other  wheats  cannot  be  sub- 


stituted satisfactorily  or  economically. 
So  proposals  to  reduce  acreage  propor- 
tionally the  same,  farm  by  farnii.  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  wheat  grown,  can 
critically  Injure  those  who  convert  Soft 
Red  and  Durum  wheats  into  com  iimer 
products.  If  we  should  do  this,  we  can 
make  it  difficult,  and  ijerhaps  impossi- 
ble, to  maintain  finished  product  qual- 
ity, and  we  can  compel  a  serious  short- 
fall in  the  quantity  of  the  products 
being  made.  As  a  result,  the  effects  of 
wheat  legislation  we  hear  about  these 
days  may  go  far  beyond  the  aim  of  in- 
creasing wheat  prices.  The  resul ;  may 
be  severely  to  harm  the  consumer  as 
well  as  the  producers  of  various  widely 
lised  products.  I  question  most  seri- 
ously whether  these  effects  on  Soft  Red 
and  EHirum  users  have  been  weighed 
adequately,  especially  when  I  hea:*  that 
the  new  wheat  bill  will  allow  the  lii-acre 
producers  to  retire  all  of  their  pioduc- 
tion  if  they  wish.  I  understand  that 
this  provision  is  opposed  by  the  Djpart- 
ment  precisely  on  the  grounds  I  have 
been  setting  forth — that  such  iction 
could  produce  a  critical  shortage  of  Soft 
Red  wheat.  The  same  approacli  ap- 
phes,  I  suggest,  to  the  proposed  com- 
pulsory 10-percent  acreage  reduction. 

We  should  also  consider  the  individual 
grower's  position.  The  Soft  Red  wheat 
producer  in  the  eastern  part  cf  the 
country  and  the  Durum  producer  of 
North  Dakota  have  grown  wheat  for 
many  years  and  have  evidently  bfheved 
it  profitable  and  desirable  to  do  so. 
These  growers  have  produced  market- 
able crops.  Now  they  are  to  be  told  to 
reduce  their  acreage.  And  why?  In  or- 
der to  reduce  a  surplus  not  of  thcj  kind 
of  wheat  that  they  grow,  but  rather  they 
would  cut  their  nonsurplus  wheat  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  heavy  surplus  of  other 
types  of  wheat.  This  simply  makes  no 
sense.  The  acreage  cuts  should  be  borne 
by  those  who  produce  the  wheat  in  sur- 
plus rather  than  by  those  whose  crops 
are  not  in  surplus. 

Some  proposals  would  even  cui  Soft 
Red  wheat  acreage  more  sharply  than 
hard  wheat  acreage.  This  would  b;  done 
by  eliminating  or  drastically  re<iucing 
the  15-acre  minimum  allotment  per 
farm.  What  is  overlooked  here  is  that 
a  large  proportion  of  Soft  Red  wheat 
production  has  been  grown  under  the  15- 
acre  provision  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
duction of  other  wheats.  And.  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  the  nbw  legislation 
would  allow  the  obliteration  of  tlie  15- 
acre  production,  as  if  the  surplus  were 
coming  from  this  source  rather  than 
from  the  hard  wheats. 

To  sum  up.  we  need  to  realize  that 
legislation  designed  to  reduce  the  huge 
wheat  surplus  can  work  real  hardships 
upon  the  producer  amd  consumer  of  two 
wheat  types  that  are  not  in  surplus.  I 
think  we  would  rightly  bfe  severely  criti- 
cized if  we  should  approve  any  such  leg- 
islation. At  the  least,  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  proposals  will  not  deal 
harshly  or  unrealistically  with  the  Soft 
Red  and  Durum  wheat.  Lacking  this 
assurance,  the  legislation  should  be 
amended  to  make  it  make  sense  in  re- 
spect to  these  crops. 


Soft  Red  Winter  tcheat  data 
1959  farms  planting  wheat: 

Over   15   acres 584,000 

Under  15  acres 700,  000 

Total 1,284,000 

There  are  an  additional  500,000  farms 
classed  as  wheat  farms  and  under  15 
acres  that  did  not  raise  wheat  in  1959. 

The  700,000  small  farms  above  pro- 
duced about  230  million  bushels  of  wheat 
in  1959  or  about  7.6  million  acres.  About 
half  of  the  production  was  Soft  Red  Win- 
ter wheat.  The  1959  small  farm  pro- 
duction, according  to  USDA,  is  about  as 
it  has  been  for  20  years. 

Winter   uheat   acreage  of   Soft   Red    Winter 
wheat  States 
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'  K.-timate.i  total  I  .i"^.  pro^luction. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  Memoers  who 
heard  me  address  the  House  yesterday 
heard  me  state  that  those  of  us  repre- 
senting the  historical  wheat  producing 
area  feel  generally  that  the  15-acre 
farmer  has  pirated  part  of  tlie  wheat 
production  that  traditionally  belongs  to 
the  Middle  West.  We  feel  he  has  tres- 
passed, if  you  please,  on  an  industry  that 
historically  belongs  to  the  Middle  West. 
Even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  I  think 
this  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
Despite  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  language  of  hLs  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  refer  this  language  to 
the  chairman  of  the  wheat  subcommit- 
tee, as  I  read  it.  would  permit  all  farmers 
that  planted  even  1  acre  to  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
program  and  released  from  the  man- 
datory 10-percent  reduction.  That  may 
not  have  been  the  intention,  but  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  only  construction  that 
can  be  put  on  this. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  the  author  of  the  amendment  to 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  But,  as  I  see 
it,  this  does  not  limft  the  farmer  to  the 
highest  acreage  planted  during  any  one 
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of  these  years.  If  the  farmer  planted 
1  acre  in  any  one  of  these  years,  the 
15-acre  exemption  is  complete  and  that 
is  an  there  Is  to  It.  He  can  plant  15 
acres;  is  that  right?  Does  the  gentle- 
man intend  to  convey  that  meaning  in 
this  language? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Insofar  as  the  15-acre 
farmer  la  concerned,  he  could  continue 
under  this  amendment  to  plant  his  15 
acres. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  he  planted  15  acres 
or  if  he  planted  5  acres  or  1  acre;  what 
would  happen? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  15-acre  exemption, 
as  it  exists  today,  would  continue. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Provided  he  planted  1 
acre  during  any  one  of  the  base  years? 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment goes  much  further  than  I  thought 
it  did. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  ChairmEui,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
should  further  convince  the  House  this 
afternoon,  that  this  amendment  must  be 
defeated  because,  as  I  say.  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  gentleman  had  in  mind,  but 
certainly  it  goes  far  beyond  the  explana- 
tion that  he  gave  to  the  House,  as  I 
understood  it. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  The  way  the  gen- 
tleman has  explained  this  amendment, 
as  I  see  it,  means  only  one  thing,  that 
America  will  produce  millions  more 
bushels  of  wheat  under  this  amendment, 
and  we  already  have  more  wheat  than  we 
can  use. 

Mr.  AVERY.  It  would  appear  so  to 
me,  and  it  would  appear  further  it  would 
mean  that  even  though  the  producers  of 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  woxild  like  to  par- 
ticipate under  Public  Law  480  program, 
they  would  also  hke  to  be  removed  from 
the  obligation  to  reduce  their  acres,  as 
would  be  required  of  everybody  else. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  would  like  to  say, 
I  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  the  great- 
est wheat  producing  State  of  the  Nation, 
Kansas,  where  our  farm  factories  are 
only  allowed  to  nm  from  about  30  to  40 
Ijercent  of  their  efficiency,  and  any  of 
you  from  that  farm  area  can  verify  that 
statement.  Our  units  necessarily  must 
be  quite  large.  In  my  Immediate  area, 
the  most  profitable  farm  is  around  500 
to  1,300  acres  according  to  the  farm 
management  report,  with  only  about  a 
third  or  less  <rf  the  productivity  avail- 
able to  pay  costs.  You  can  readily  see 
what  we  are  up  against. 

The  trend  of  farm  income  has  been 
downward  for  several  years.  We  note 
that  the  farm  population  Is  decreasing. 
We  also  knew  that  there  is  an  excess  of 
labor  of  perhaps  6  million  persons  or 
more.  If  2  million  farmers  had  not  left 
the  farm  in  the  last  10  years.  I  would 
ask  you  if  that  labor  excess,  would  be  as 
large  as  it  is  today.  Operating  costs 
continue  to  rise  and  are  largely  fixed. 
Tlie  general  price  spread  between  farm 
income  and  ootgo  oontinues  to  increase 
in  width. 

Low  fmnn  income  and  high  operating 
costs    stimulate    increased    production. 


The  farmer  has  increased  his  efficiency 
by  about  83  percent  since  1940.  in  order 
to  have  enough  production  and  enough 
dollars  to  pay  the  cost  of  operation. 
Off-farm  efficiency  has  increased  only 
about  35  percent  in  the  same  period. 
The  per  capita  income  of  the  farmers  of 
America  today  is  approximately  $1,000 
per  year.  Off  the  farm  per  capita  income 
is  a  httle  more  than  $2,000  per  year. 

Hourly  wages  of  fanners  today  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  80  cents  per  hour. 
The  cheapest  off-the-farm  labor  is  ap- 
proximately $2  per  hour. 

The  selling  price  of  farm  commodities 
has  little  ch-  no  effect  on  the  price  the 
consumer  pays.  To  illustrate,  the  farm 
value  of  the  cotton  that  goes  into  a  suit 
of  overalls  is  65  cents;  the  retail  price 
is  $3.30.  If  the  farmer  donated  the  cot- 
ton the  retail  price  would  be  $2.65.  I 
have  a  list  of  other  articles  here  on  the 
same  basis,  so  we  could  increase  the  cost 
of  farm  products  materially  without 
greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  food  and 
other  costs  to  the  consuming  puDlic.  A 
work  shirt  would  sell  at  $1.35  if  the 
farmer  gave  away  his  cotton  crop. 

In  1951,  farmers  received  $20.2  billion 
for  producing  food  that  cost  the  con- 
sumer $43  billion.  In  1957.  farmers  re- 
ceived $19.5  billion  for  producing  about 
11  percent  more  food  that  cost  con- 
sumers $50.4  billion.  Thus  the  consumer 
paid  $7.4  billion  more  and  farmers  re- 
ceived $700  million  less  for  about  11  per- 
cent more  food. 

Between  1947  and  1957  the  cost  of  the 
family  food  basket  increased  $243.  and 
$130  of  that  was  labor  cost  after  it  left 
the  farm. 

Between  1948  and  1957.  our  wheat 
prices  dropped  29  percent;  bread  prices 
increased  39  percent. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  farm  sub- 
sidy. Actually  the  farmers  receive  only 
$5  out  of  each  $1,000  of  subsidy  appro- 
priated by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  farmer  has  been  subsidizing  the 
consumer  at  the  rate  of  about  $5  billion 
annually,  mostly  because  his  selling  pnce 
is  below  parity. 

How  long  could  any  legitimate  busi- 
ness last  if  they  took  what  the  consumer 
thought  the  commodity  was  worth  and 
had  no  control  of  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modity. More  people  should  try  it  to  ap- 
preci^  the  farm  squeeze. 

ThAconsumer  should  appreciate  and 
respond  to  favorable  legislation  due  to 
the  fac^  that  his  food  cost  is  less  today 
for  an  hour's  work,  much  less  than  it 
was  in  1929.  For  instance,  in  1929.  6.4 
loaves  of  bread  could  be  bought  for  an 
hour's  work;  in  1957.  11  loaves  could  be 
bought;  so  It  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
sumer, the  laboring  man  in  particular. 
should  not  complain  of  that. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  retiring 
everybody  at  45  years  of  age.  Farmers 
do  not  hardly  get  started  until  they  are 
45  years  of  age. 

The  farmer  is  on  call  24  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week.  Their  home  is  their  office. 
And  his  whole  family  is  involved.  The 
farmer's  wife  is  Uie  bookkeeper,  cook. 
gardner,  babysitter,  scrub  woman,  raises 
the  family,  does  the  laundry,  goes  to  the 
field  in  rush  season,  is  public  relations 
representative  for  the  business,  answers 
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the  telephone,  cosigns  the  mortgage,  is 
guardian  of  the  family  budget,  works 
for  nothing  and  boards  herself,  all  to 
help  her  husband  earn  less  per  hour 
than  the  minimum  wage.  The  average 
age  of  the  farmer  today  is  55  years.  It 
takes  $15,000  to  $30,000  for  a  young  man 
to  start  in  farming  today  on  a  unit  large 
enough  to  be  efficient  in  my  area. 

I  am  frequently  asked  by  young  ijeople 
"How  can  I  go  into  farming?'  I  tell 
them,  "You  cannot  go  to  farming  unless 
you  inherit  it.  you  marry  it,  or  you  find 
some  elderly  man  who  wants  to  give  you 
a  good  Job,  or  do  you  a  good  turn. " 

Another  thing  that  is  hurting  the 
farmer,  when  he  borrows  a  dollar — or  a 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  worth  a  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar.  If  he  only  walks 
across  the  street  and  attempts  to  pay  his 
bills,  he  has  got  to  do  It  with  approxi- 
matey  40  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  in- 
flated value  today.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
it  make  a  cost-price  squeeze,  merely 
from  that  one  standpoint.  I  see  no 
reason  and  I  have  found  no  evidence 
anywhere  that  the  Americans  can  violate 
economic  laws  and  I  think  there  is  no 
manraade  or  God-given  law  that  says 
this  Nation  is  any  different  than  any 
other  that  ever  existed,  and  every  na- 
tion that  has  allowed  its  agriculture  to 
decay  has  long  since  gone  from  the  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  do  not  think 
that  this  bill  is  the  final  ansi^er  to  all 
farm  problems  I  am  in  favor  of  H  Jl.  8230 
and  I  hope  it  receives  favorable  con- 
sideration in  this  body. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AVERY.  I  yield  to  U^T'^WUle- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  say  we  have  a  short- 
age of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  when  we 
export  about  one-third  of  the  crop  every 
year. 

Mr  AVERY.  Of  course,  I  would  reply 
to  the  gentleman  and  I  would  say.  if 
we  take  this  amendment,  it  should  be 
amended  further  so  that  no  more  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  can  be  exported  un- 
der Pubhc  Law  480  or  other  export  sub- 
sidy program.  That  prohiWUon  would 
prevent  the  shortage  about  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  would  appear  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  many  effort*  which  have 
been  made  here  today  to  dLscrimlnate 
ai^ainst  the  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  pro- 
ducers in  the  traditional  wheat-produc- 
ing areas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  can  put  no  other  con- 
struction on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  there  is  an  emer- 
gency, it  has  been  caused  by  subsidizang 
foreign  exports  and  by  giving  away  about 
50  million  bushels  a  year  under  Public 
Law  480.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  wheat 
in  this  country,  there  is  certainly  no 
sense  in  giving  away  b&  million  bushels 
or  subsidizing  to  the  extent  of  about 
80  cents  a  bushel  the  wheat  that  is  ex- 
PKjrted. 
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These  E>eople  who  use  these  15  acres 
for  winter  wheat  do  not  use  it  for  crop 
rotation  purposes  in  my  district;  they 
use  it  to  buy  groceries  with.  That  is  an 
important  part  of  their  income.  We  do 
not  use  it.  as  people  know,  to  take  some 
other  crop  out  of  production  but  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  means  of  liveli- 
liood  we  had. 

If  there  is  an  emergency,  and  if  they 
are  in  earnest  in  telling  the  House  that 
there  is  an  emergency,  they  will  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  whatsoever  to 
piving  up  their  rights  under  Public  Law 
480  or  the  80  cents  a  bu.shel  subsidy  that 
they  are  going  to  get  on  tliis  wheat  by 
increasing  this  overproduction  if  they 
are  taken  completely  out  from  under  the 
15-acre  exemption. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  and  I 
micht  add  that  I  think  this  is  probably 
just  a  trial  balloon  on  the  part  of  the 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheatgrowers.  If  they 
succeed  in  getting  preferential  treat- 
ment under  this  amendment  then  every 
other  variety  of  wheat  will  be  here  ask- 
ing for  special  treatment.  We  cannot 
write  special  legislation  for  each  variety 
of  wheat  that  is  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  that  the  op- 
PKJsition  to  this  amendment  comes  from 
the  Hard  wheat  areas.  This  was  ex- 
pected; but  they  fail  to  point  out  to  you 
that  their  Hard  wheat  is  not  in  competi- 
tion, as  far  as  use  is  concerned,  with  the 
Soft  wheat;  they  are  not  used  for  the 
same  purposes;  they  are  not  grown  in 
the  same  area.  They  fail  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  as  far  as 
exports  are  concerned  that  last  year  they 
exported  436  million  bushels  of  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat.  They  exported  40  mil- 
lion bushels  of  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat. 

They  failed  to  point  out  that  they  had 
a  carryover  on  June  30.  1961.  of  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat  of  1.118  million  bush- 
els. They  failed  to  point  out  that  they 
had  a  carryover  of  Hard  Red  Spring 
wheat  of  235  million  bushels.  They 
failed  to  point  these  things  out  to  you. 
and  I  think  it  is  well  for  the  r>eople  who 
are  representing  consumer  districts  to 
take  cognizance  of  this  amendment,  be- 
cause there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  red- 
faced  Members  of  Congress  if  we  turn  up 
short  of  this  type  of  wheat  and  the  kids 
throughout  the  country  do  not  have  their 
cookies,  and  we  do  not  have  our  pastries. 
That  might  sound  funny  to  the  people 
from  the  Hard  wheat  areas  who  have 
been  attempting  for  a  long  time  to  do 
away  with  this  15-acre  exemption,  but 
the  way  this  bill  stands  right  now  it  cuts 
too  deep.  Something  should  be  done.  I 
believe  this  is  a  fair  amendment.  Under 
this  amendment  a  producer  can  go  into 
the  program  just  as  it  is  now  if  he  wants 
to  or  he  can  stay  out  if  he  wants  to. 
There  is  no  price  support  to  this  pro- 
ducer. I  think  we  have  made  a  good 
compromise,  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
adopt  this  amendment  and  assure  a  sup- 
ply of  this  type  of  wheat. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta].  Would  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  be  willing  to  provide 
in  his  amendment  that  none  of  this  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  shall  be  eligible  for 
export  under  Public  Law  480  or  under 
any  other  subsidy  program? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  absolutely  would  not 
until  the  producers  of  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  and  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat  are 
wiUing  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman's answer  shows  the  nub  of  the 
whole  discussion.  The  whole  theory  on 
which  he  asks  for  this  exemption  is  that 
there  is  danger  that  some  child  is  going 
to  be  denied  his  cookies,  or  some  man 
around  town  may  be  denied  his  pretzels, 
because  that  is  what  they  use  this  wheat 
for.  It  is  certainly  obvious  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  control  and  cannot  be  any 
surplus  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  unless 
we  are  going  to  use  it  in  export,  and 
every  bushel  we  use  in  export  costs  us 
from  60  to  70  cents  a  bushel.  Every  one 
of  the  56  million  bushels  that  went  to 
export  cost  the  taxpayers  around  a  dol- 
lar before  we  paid  ail  the  costs. 

There  were  22  million  bushels  of  this 
soft  wheat  sent  out  of  the  country  under 
Public  Law  480.  That  was  a  total  loss 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  With  ail  of 
that  there  were  still  13  million  bushels 
of  suiplus  soft  wheat  produced  last  year 
after  sending  all. of  that  abroad  at  a 
fantastic  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Bear  in  mind  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man if  he  would  be  willmg  to  stop  ex- 
porting this  wheat,  and  he  said  "No." 
When  he  stated  "No."  he  proves  con- 
clusively what  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
raise  this  Soft  wheat  for  export  at  a  cost 
of  70  cents  and  more  per  bushel  to  the 
United  States.  If  you  want  to  subsidize 
somebody  in  growing  something  simply 
to  export  an  unn ceded  surplus  and  to 
give  away  22  million  bushels  for  which 
we  do  not  have  any  posible  use  in  the 
United  States  and  still  wind  up  with  13 
million  bushels  of  surplus,  then  you  will 
be  concerned  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  If  you  are  only  seriously 
concerned  with  preventing  a  shortage  in 
the  United  States,  you  will  observe  the 
figures  and  see  that  within  the  last  10 
years  there  has  never  been  a  year  when 
we  have  not  produced  something  like  70 
million  bushels  more  of  this  wheat  than 
we  have  used  in  the  United  States. 
When  we  are  producing  that  kind  of 
surplus  every  year,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  one  can  come  in  here  and  cry  with 
sincerity  that  we  are  about  to  face  a 
shortage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
complains  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
or  possibly  a  shortage  of  this  Soft  wheat. 
When  there  is  a  shortge,  the  market  re- 
acts and  the  shortage  shows  up  in  higher 
prices  in  the  market.  Do  you  know  that 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  has  been  selUng 
for  10  to  20  cents  a  bushel  more  than 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat?  Do  you  know 
the  market  has  been  paying  a  premium 
on  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  over  and 
above  the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat?  If 
you  do  not  know  it,  go  read  the  news- 
paper and  you  will  find  that  out. 


The  gentleman  is  trying  to  sell  us  a  bill 
of  goods.  If  we  buy  it  we  are  going  to 
buy  for  every  other  commodity  that  we 
have  and  we  are  going  to  wreck  all  of  our 
efforts  to  try  to  control  the  production  of 
unneeded  surpluses  of  wheat. 

Before  you  vote  for  this  amendment 
bear  in  mind  what  the  gentleman  has 
told  you,  that  we  have  1,400  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  storage  and  it  is  cost- 
ing the  U.S.  Government  close  to  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  carry  that  wheat.  If 
you  want  to  continue  that  sort  of  pro- 
gram and  increase  the  surplus,  you  as  a 
consumer  and  you  as  a  taxpayer  are  con- 
cerned with  it.  But  if  you  want  to  make 
a  start,  and  stop  the  buildup  of  these 
stupendous  surpluses,  you  have  to  do  it 
by  passing  this  kind  of  bill. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  What  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do  is  this:  He  still  wants  to 
export  wheat  under  a  70-  or  80-cent 
commercial  subsidy ;  he  wants  us  to  give 
away  wheat  under  Public  Law  480,  he 
wants  this  farmer  to  be  permitted  to 
rai.se  more  wheat  than  he  has  been  rai.:>- 
ing  in  the  present  program;  he  wants  all 
of  the  benefits  of  this  program  without 
suffering  any  of  the  reductions  that  the 
wheatgrowers  have  today. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  a  case  of  eat  your 
cake  and  have  a  little  icing  on  it  too,  and 
have  some  ice  cream  along  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Litta)  there 
were — ayes  69,  noes  107. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qrn:: 

Page  14.  lines  24  and  25,  strike  "relating 
to  Increased  allotments  for  durum  wheat." 

Page  15.  line  2.  after  the  words  "acreage 
allotments  "  Insert  the  words  "or  farm  mar- 
keting quota  exemptions." 

Page  15.  line  3,  strike  the  words  "durum 
wheat"  and  insert  the  words  "any  class, 
subclass  or  type  of  wheat  having  distinct 
marketing  characteristics." 

Page  15.  line  4.  strike  "durum"  and  in- 
sert "such." 

Page  15.  line  5.  after  the  words  "acreage 
allotment"  insert  the  words  "or  farm  mar- 
keting quota  exemption." 

Page  15.  lines  6  and  7,  strike  the  words 
"in  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota. 
Montana.  South  Dakota,  and  California"  and 
Insert  the  words  "within  the  commercial 
wheat  producing  area." 

Page  15.  line  9,  strike  "durum"  and  in- 
sert "such." 

Page  15.  line  16,  strike  "durum"  and  in- 
sert after  the  word  "wheat"  the  words  "ex- 
empted under  this  subsection." 

Page  16,  line  2,  strike  all  of  line  2.  all  of 
line  3  and  line  4  through  the  word  "Peliss. " 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read 
the  language  the  way  it  will  appear  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted. 

If.  with  respect  to  the  1962  crop  of  wheat, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  acreage  allot- 
ments or  farm  marketing  quota  exemptions 
of  farms  producing  any  class,  subclass  or 
t3rpe  of  wheat  having  distinct  marketing 
characteristics  are  inadequate  to  provide  for 
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the  production  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
such  wheat  to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor, 
the  wheat  acreage  allotment  or  farm  market- 
ing quota  exemption  for  such  crop  for  each 
farm  located  In  a  county  within  the  com- 
mercial wheat  producing  area  designed  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  county  which  (1)  ffe  capa- 
ble of  producing  such  wheat,  and  (2)  has 
produced  such  wheat  for  commercial  food 
products  during  one  or  more  of  the  five 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  In 
which  such  crop  is  harvested,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  such  uniform  percentage  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  provide  for  such  quan- 
tity. No  Increase  shall  be  made  under  this 
subsection  in  the  wheat  acreage  allotment 
of  any  farm  for  such  crop  If  any  wheat  other 
than  wheat  exempted  under  this  subsection 
Is  planted  on  such  farm  for  such  crop.  Any 
Increases  In  wheat  acreage  allotments 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  the  National,  State,  and  county 
wheat  acreage  allotments,  and  such  Increases 
shall  not  be  considered  In  establishing  fu- 
tiu-e  State,  county,  and  farm  allotments. 
The  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  Public 
Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress  (7  U.S.C. 
1340(8) ),  and  secUon  326(b)  of  this  Act.  re- 
lating to  the  reduction  of  the  storage 
amoimt  of  wheat  shall  apply  to  the  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  established  without  re- 
gard to  this  subsection  and  not  to  the  In- 
creased  allotment   under  this  subsection. 

Thifl  amendment  in  one  way  goes 
further  than  the  Latta  amendment  but 
in  another  way  not  as  far.  It  goes 
further  because  it  includes  all  the  types 
or  classes  of  wheat  which  might  be  in 
short  supply.  It  does  not  go  as  far  be- 
cause it  allows  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  a  designation  of  whether 
aoiy  of  these  commodities  are  in  short 
supply  or  not  and  permits  an  exemption 
in  case  they  are.  The  people  of  Michi- 
gan and  western  New  York  should  be 
interested  In  this  because  White  wheat 
is  produced  in  those  two  areas  of  the 
country.  This  wheat  is  used  by  biscuit 
and  cracker  makers.  And,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  this  type  of  wheat  might 
be  In  short  supply  if  my  amendment  is 
not  adopted. 

Also  in  the  area  of  North  Dakota, 
western  Minnesota.  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana,  where  the  big  drought  has  oc- 
curred this  year,  the  production  of  Hard 
Red  Spring  wheat  has  gone  way  down. 
In  order  to  give  you  an  idea,  the  crop 
estimate  in  July  1961.  shows  that  the 
indicated  production  of  that  commodity 
this  year  will  be  126  million  bushels. 
The  average  for  1950  to  1959  was  230 
million  bushels.  That  means  there  was 
more  than  a  100  million  bushel  decrease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  supply  of  this 
commodity  in  storage,  but  this  is  a  Hard 
high-protein  wheat  which  has  a  good 
baking  quahty.  This  year  the  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat  that  is  produced  in  Kan- 
sas and  the  areas  of  the  Southwest  has 
such  a  low  protein  content  that  the  mil- 
lers have  to  mix  the  Hard  Red  Spring 
wheat  with  it  in  order  to  get  the  protein 
content  which  is  necessary.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  even  further 
the  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat  supplies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  for  the  re- 
duction in  production  to  occur  in  the 
Dakotas  and  in  the  Northwest  areas. 
Also  in  the  White  wheat  area  in  Wash- 
ington there  was  very  Jittie  overproduc- 
tion.   In  order  to  give  yoo  an  idea  what 


the  overproduction  is  like,  the  carryover 
of  different  stocks  of  wheat  are  tre- 
mendously different,  and  if  we  have  gone 
on  the  assumption  that  wheat  is  wheat, 
this  can  be  dispelled  by  quotation  of 
these  flgiires.  Taking  the  percentage  of 
carryover  as  it  applies  to  the  use  each 
year  with  reference  to  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat,  we  have  now  in  surplus  enough  to 
supply  246  percent  of  the  amount  that  is 
used  domestically  and  in  export  each 
year.  Of  the  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat, 
this  amounts  to  129  percent.  Of  the 
Durum  wheat  for  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides an  exemption,  there  is  58  percent 
of  the  normal  usage  in  storage.  But  of 
the  White  wheat  there  is  only  19  per- 
cent, and  of  the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
there  is  only  7  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  further  at 
this  prospective  carryover  of  1.425 
bushels  of  wheat  of  all  classes.  Eighty 
percent  of  this  is  the  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat;  16  p>ercent  is  the  Hard  Red 
Spring  wheat.  2  percent  is  in  the  White 
wheat,  and  the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Latta]  was  talking  about,  and  Durum 
wheat  for  which  this  bill  provides  an 
exemption,  only  about  1  percent  each. 

This  shows  why  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  given  discretion  to 
exempt  farmers  from  the  10-percent 
mandatory  reduction,  if  he  sees  fit.  and 
to  exempt  them  from  reducing  their 
acres  from  the  15-acre  exemption  that 
now  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  this  amend- 
ment, because  it  will  prevent  the  danger 
in  this  country  of  finding  ourselves  in  a 
short  supply  of  any  class  or  type  of 
wheat. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Albert  of  Okla- 
homa to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qtjie 
of  Minnesota:  After  "area",  insert:  "Pro- 
vided that  no  allotment  shall  be  exempt  from 
reduction  of  such  farm  marketing  quota  ex- 
emption if  wheat  of  any  class,  other  than 
the  exempt  class,  planted  on  the  farm  for 
harvest  In  1962.  and  provided  further  that 
no  farm  which  Is  exempt  from  acreage  re- 
ductions hereunder  shall  be  permitted  to 
participate  In  such  special  wheat  program, 
and  provided  further  that  if  any  such  farm 
marketing  quota  exemptions  are  extended 
to  any  class  of  wheat,  no  export  subsidy  shall 
be  paid  on  export  sales  of  such  class  of 
wheat  made  after  the  date  of  the  Secretary's 
determination  to  exempt  such  class  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  marketing  year  for  the 
^962  crop  of  wheat." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  in  all  honesty  that  if  an  amend- 
ment of  the  kind  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  who  was  kind  enough  to  give  me 
a  copy  of  his  amendment  earlier  today, 
is  to  be  seriously  considered  by  this 
House,  we  should  also  take  out  all  of  the 
Government  subsidies  which  are  at- 
tached to  that  class  of  wheat  which  is 
thus  exempt  from  ^he  provisions  of  this 
bin. 

I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  sup- 
ply and  disposition  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  all  classes  of  wheat,  prepared 
within  the  last  few  days  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriciilture.  Wheat  utilization. 
The  mitteman  mentioned  Hard  Spring 


wheat.  We  shipped  48  million  bushels 
overseas  in  1961.  White  wheat,  130 
million  bushels  shipped  overseas,  every 
bushel  of  which  was  subsidized. 

I  recognize  there  has  been  a  drought 
in  some  areas,  but  the  same  situation 
holds  with  regard  to  estimates  on  the 
present  crop.  We  have  an  estimate  that 
with  the  crop  we  are  going  to  harvest  in 
a  few  weeks  there  will  be  Hard  Red  Win- 
ter wheat  shipments  overseas.  White 
wheat,  100  million  bushels  will  be  shipped 
overseas. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
quire the  wheat  growers  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  (Mr.  Belcher)  or  the 
wheat  growers  of  Colorado,  or  Nebraska, 
or  Texas  to  take  these  mandatory  cuts, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  exempt  others 
from  taking  those  cuts,  then  those  who 
are  exempted  because  of  shortages 
should  be  willing  to  make  it  impossible 
to  add  to  such  shortages  by  sending  more 
wheat  overseas. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  only  encourag- 
ing thing  I  hear  in  this  discussion  this 
afternoon  is  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  .'hortage  in  some  kind  of  agricul- 
tural commodity.  In  the  11  years  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
there  has  never  been  1  single  day  that 
anybody  has  ever  admitted  we  have  had 
a  shortage  of  anything.  I  think  it  is 
really  encouraging  that  somebody  is 
concerned  about  having  shortages  in 
this  country,  at  the  very  time  we  are 
having  to  give  away  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  these  commodities, 
subsidize  the  export  of  them,  and  then 
beg  countries  to  take  them  free  of 
charge,  with  us  paying  the  freight. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  Durum 
wheat  and  Red  Winter  wheat,  and  so 
forth.  I  know  they  are  going  to  be  glad 
to  give  up  this  subsidy  that  we  have  had. 
so  that  they  can  continue  to  raise  it. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
will  yield  to  the  author  of  Uiis  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  that,  fairmined  as 
he  i.s,  he  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
accept  the  amendment,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  not  accept  the 
amendment,  but 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Otherwise  I  want  to 
make  another  statement. 

This  I  understand  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary.  Is  there  any- 
body in  this  House  who  wants  to  leave 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  an 
authority  broad  enough  to  cover  the  en- 
tire wheat  economy  of  this  coimtry?  We 
have  done  this  in  relation  to  minor  types 
of  wheat,  but  here  you  cover  two  of  the 
great  varieties  of  wheat,  the  supply  of 
which  has  an  impact  on  the  price  of 
every  btKhel  of  wheat  produced  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  Do  we  want 
the  Secretary  to  have  that  authority? 
If  we  do,  do  you  not  think  we  ought  to 
say  to  the  Secretary,  "You  are  going  to 
have  to  use  this  sparingly.  If  you  are 
going  to  send  this  White  wheat  across 
the  ocean  you  are  going  to  have  to  let 
the  market  price  pay  for  it  and  not  sub- 
sidize it  to  the  tune  of  80  cents  a  bushel." 
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Why  should  we  have  to  pay  to  have  extra 
wheat  produced  that  we  do  not  need? 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  pending  amendment. 
I  am  opposed  to  giving  the  secretary 
authority  to  treating  different  classes  of 
wheat  differently  under  this  bill.  This 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  commit- 
tee. It  was  defeated.  I  urge  this  House 
to  stand  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  did  recommend  that 
the  Secretary  be  given  discretionary  au- 
thority to  come  to  the  aid  of  Du- 
rum wheatgrowers.  because  a  drought 
threatens  to  create  a  shortage  in  sup- 
ply. But  if  we  extend  this  same  treat- 
ment to  all  the  various  classes  of  wheat, 
we  could  create  an  absolutely  imj^os- 
sible  situation.  Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
amendment  such  as  this  will  be  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  growers  of  Hard 
Red  Spring  and  Winter  wheat,  all  of 
which  is  grown  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
adjoining  areas.  This  wheat  is  in  sur- 
plus supply  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
richer  in  protein  than  any  other  varie- 
ties. Our  primary  difficulty  is  that  we 
are  located  so  far  from  the  ports  from 
which  our  wheat  is  exported.  This  high 
protein  wheat  is  urgently  needed  all  over 
the  world.  Transportation  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  we  face  in  trying  to 
expand  exports  of  our  wheat. 

The  prop>osed  amendment  is  not 
needed.  It  will  complicate  greatly  the 
administration  of  the  wheat  program. 
The  amendment  was  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
turned  down.  I  urge  the  House  to  sus- 
tain the  committee  and  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  I  think  I  should  point  out  that 
the  Secretary  has  very  considerable  dis- 
cretion in  the  area  of  regulating  exports 
of  all  kinds  of  feed  grains,  ina.smuch  as 
he  has  the  authority  to  regulate  the  sub- 
sidy that  is  applicable  io  any  kind  or 
class  of  grain  that  is  being  exported. 
And  inasmuch  as  Durum  wheat  is  un- 
der consideration  in  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  House.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  point  out,  particularly,  on  behalf  of 
the  Durum  producers  in  this  country 
and  most  of  them  happen  to  be  in  my 
State  of  North  Dakota  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  exercised  his  author- 
ity a  year  ago  to  remove  the  export  sub- 
sidy from  Durum  wheat  and  there  was 
no  export  subsidy  on  Durum  wheat  ap- 
plicable for  about  a  year. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  AI3ERT.  The  amendment,  as  I 
read  it,  will  not  affect  the  situation  with 
re.spect  to  Durum  wheat  already  in  the 
bill.  It  just  adds  to  the  exemptions  we 
are  giving  to  Durum  wheat  in  this  bill, 
and  which  we  have  given  several  times 
in  the  past  in  the  case  of  Durum  wheat, 
to  large  quantities  of  other  tj-pes  of 
wheat  that  have  a  broad  impact  on  the 
whole  wheat  supply  and  price  situation. 

Mr.  SHORT.  What  the  gentleman 
says  is  very  true.  The  only  thing  I  am 
trying  to  point  out  here  is  that  I  do  not 


want  anyone  to  misconstrue  the  interest 
of  the  Durum  wheat  people  in  this  leg- 
islation. The  Durum  wheat  people 
have  not  been  subsidized  vmder  the  ex- 
port program  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  time.  The  export  subsidy  was  re- 
activated last  fall.  Just  recently,  it  was 
repealed  again  for  the  simple  reason 
that  at  the  present  time  for  all  practical 
purposes,  we  do  not  have  any  export 
Durum  wheat  available.  I  have  some 
figures,  which  I  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  only  yesterday 
which  show  that  the  total  estimated  sup- 
ply of  Durum  wheat  for  this  year  will 
only  be  29  million  bushels,  and  that  as 
of  the  present  time  there  are  5,300.000 
bushels  of  Durum  wheat  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  all 
of  that  has  been  committed  except  2  mil- 
lion bushels.  So  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, there  is  no  surplus  and  there  is 
no  supply  of  Durum  wheat  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  committee  in  consider- 
ing this  bill  took  into  consideration  the 
very  facts  he  cited,  and  for  that  reason 
they  did  exempt  Durum  wheat.  The 
judge  has  already  ruled  in  your  favor, 
and  as  a  good  lawyer  I  never  argue  with 
the  judge  after  he  has  ruled  in  my  fa- 
vor. The  committee  has  included  your 
Durum  wheat  and  I  would  not  enter 
into  this  argvmient  if  I  were  you. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  trom  Minne- 
sota, the  sponsor  of  this  a^ndment,  if  I 
am  correct  in  understanding  that  the 
only  effect  of  his  amendment  would  be 
to  permit  the  Secretary  to  increase  the 
acreage  allotment  for  particular  types 
or  classes  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  in  short  supply  and  that  the 
increase  would  take  effect  only  in  the 
historic  production  areas  of  the  par- 
ticular type  of  wheat? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  bill  includes  Durum  wheat 
and  my  amendment  extends  it  to  any 
type  or  class  of  wheat  which  would  be 
in  short  supply,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me,  with  respect  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  that  if  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  with  regard  to  Durum 
wheat  permitting  a  judgment  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  shortage  of  Durum  to 
lead  to  an  increase  In  acreage;  allot- 
ments Is  good  for  Durum  wheat,  it  is 
just  as  good  for  other  types  of  wheat. 
I  support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  make  an  in- 


quiry of  my  friend  who  just  addressed 
us. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Durum  wheat  has  no 
subsidy.  Will  the  gentleman  then  agree 
to  the  Albert  amendment  so  that  the 
rest  of  this  wheat  will  also  have  an  ex- 
port subsidy? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Before  he  answers  I 
would  like  to  explain  why  the  Albert 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted.  Un- 
der the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
charter  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
the  power  right  now  to  do  for  other 
types  of  wheat  the  same  thifig  he  has 
done  for  Durum.  He  can  put  an  ex- 
port subsidy  on  Durum  any  time  he 
wants  to  or  any  time  he  wants  to  he 
can  take  it  off,  and  he  can  do  that 
to  any  other  kind  of  wheat.  He  does 
not  put  the  same  export  subsidy  on 
every  tjT>e  of  wheat.  He  sets  the  sub- 
sidy necessary  to  meet  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  confidence  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  former  Gover- 
nor of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  he  shares  it  be- 
cause he  has  been  given  authority  under 
present  law  to  designate  any  kind  of 
wheat  for  export  subsidy  aiid  fix  the 
level  of  the  subsidy.  Tliat  is  a  technical 
matter.    Let  him  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Commenting  on  the 
gentleman's  answer  to  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  he 
shared  the  gentleman's  confidence  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  I  recall, 
when  we  considered  H.R.  6400  the 
gentleman  now  addressing  the  House 
contended  that  it  gave  the  Secretary'  of 
Agriculture  too  much  power  and'  we 
should  not  give  it  to  him.  Under  this 
program  we  are  limiting  the  Secretary's 
power  to  allocate  or  fix  prices.  Has  the 
gentleman  changed  his  mind  since  then 
or  does  he  still  feel  that  way? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  not  changed  my 
mind  since  then.  We  must  leave  cer- 
tain discretion  with  the  Secretary,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  for  this  committee 
or  the  Congress  to  stay  in  continuous 
session  so  that  every  time  we  might  find 
a  kind  of  wheat  needing  a  different  ex- 
port subsidy  we  should  pass  a  law  to 
help  it  out.  This  is  different  from  the 
powder  given  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  HJR.  6400  were  it  would  ha\  e 
given  him  almost  complete  control  over 
agriculture  and  the  power  to  \rrite  legis- 
lation which  has  always  been  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress.  This  was  given 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
Should  subsequent  need  arise  I  am  sure 
the  Congress  will  still  be  able  to  take  care 
of  agricultural  law  changes. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  In  the  dim  dark 
years  ahead  if  any  of  us  are  still  here 
and  if  trouble  develops  with  any  kind 
of  wheat  we  would  be  thoroughly  capa- 
ble at  that  time  of  considering  what  to 
do  rather  than  to  leave  It  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  With  reference  to  the  348 
million  bushel  figure  on  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  as  of  June  30,  1961.  It  might  af- 
ford the  gentleman  some  comfort  to 
know  that  should  the  children  be  faced 
with  a  shortage  of  cookies  they  could 
always  eat  nutritious  "Redi-Wheat" 
that  is  made  from  the  Hard  Winter 
VI  heat  variety. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Qmx]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  79,  noes  40. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieJ. 
as  amended  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert] . 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten  of 
Mississippi:  On  page  10,  line  9,  strike  out 
the  words  "cash  or". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  I  can  have  yom*  attention  for  just 
a  few  moments  to  explain  once  again 
what  is  involved  here  and  perhaps  to 
correct  some  impressions  that  have  been 
left  by  those  opposing  my  position. 

First,  may  I  say  that  I  recognize  the 
problems  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  had.  I  know  that 
each  and  every  one  of  them  is  just  as 
interested  and  as  informed  about  agri- 
cultural matters  as  anyone  can  be.  I 
certainly  agree  that  there  is  plenty  in 
the  way  of  a  problem  here  for  all  of  us 
to  work  on. 

I  incorporated  my  views  in  a  bill  last 
year,  and  again  this  year,  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  views  that  are  embodied 
in  this  amendment.  So  I  have  offered 
these  views  to  the  committee.  I  asked 
the  Department  for  its  views  and  it  ap- 
proved much  of  what  is  in  my  bill. 

Under  this  bill  as  written,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  can  sell  the  whole 
1,400  million  bushels  of  wheat  under 
Public  Law  480  and  we  will  iiot  get  a 
usable  doUar  out  of  it,  but  will  have  to 
restore  its  cost  in  full  to  CCC.  There  is 
no  limit  on  it,  and.  notwithstanding  that 
he  could  use  those  commodities  to  get 
our  farmers  to  cut  back  production  under 
the  bill,  unless  you  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  can  pay  out  cash, 
though  the  amendment  adopted  makes 
it  clear  he  should  use  payment  in  kind. 

There  are  many,  many  people  who  say 
that  the  grain  program  has  worked  well. 
Judging  by  the  reports  made  about  cut- 
ting down  acreage,  perhaps  that  is  true; 
but  you  will  have  to  wait  to  pass  judg- 
ment until  you  find  out  how  much  money 
we  paid  out  and  how  much  they  pro- 
duced on  the  remaining  acres. 

Insofar  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  will  do  a  bit  of  good  so 
far  as  reducing  production.     Why?     In- 


volved is  a  10-percent  cut  in  acreage 
For  5  years  we  had  the  soil  bank,  we 
spent  $3  billion  to  get  the  folks  not  to 
farm,  and  it  did  not  work  so  far  as  bring- 
ing production  in  line.  One  of  our  prob- 
lems is  that  we  cannot  get  the  farmers 
to  agree  among  themselves.  It  is  not  our 
fault  here  in  Congress.  Our  folks  back 
home  just  will  not  agree.  I  say  the 
10-percent  cut  in  acreage  that  you  are 
going  to  try  to  do  here  may  help  some 
Actually,  they  may  use  more  fertilizer 
and  produce  more.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
much  more  .sound  to  use  the  surplus 
wheat  you  have  on  hand  to  get  them  to 
cut  back  acreage  than  it  is  to  give  them 
dollars.     So  much  more  sound. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  this 
will  wreck  the  market.  But  what  i.s  in- 
volved here?  You  pay  the  farmer  in 
kind  60  percent  of  his  cut.  His  cut  is 
10  percent.  There  is  5  percent  that 
might  be  thus  on  the  market.  Those 
receipts  need  not  be  picked  up  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Those  ware- 
house receipts  will  be  available  on  the 
open  market.  Actually,  production  on 
90  percent  of  the  farmer's  normal  acre- 
age would  be  eligible  for  the  loan,  and 
the  farmers  would  not  have  to  .sell.  The 
1,400  million  bushels  of  wheat  we  liave 
on  hand  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  under  a  law  which 
says  they  cannot  .sell  on  the  domestic 
market  unless  they  get  their  investment 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.  The 
farmer  would  have  90  percent  or  95  per- 
cent of  his  production  eligible  for  price 
support.  So  that  would  go  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  He 
would  be  under  no  pressure  to  sell  his 
warehouse  receipts. 

I  am  saying  here  that  the  fear  that 
has  been  raised  is  not  logical.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  what  they  say  it  will  do.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
absolutely  control  up  to  90  or  95  percent 
of  the  supply,  and  the  5  percent  remain- 
ing available  for  certificates  could  not 
depress  the  market. 

May  I  repeat  again,  we  have  here  a 
whole  lot  of  wheat  that  is  surplus — 1,400 
million  bushels  of  it.  My  amendment 
would  use  tha:  to  get  the  farmer  to  cut 
down  his  production  so  that  we  would 
save  the  cash  we  would  otherwise  pay 
him. 

Now,  if  tha:  is  not  sound  business.  I 
do  not  know  what  is.  May  I  say  again, 
if  you  do  nor.  adopt  these  words  and 
adopt  this  amendment,  or  unless  the 
Secretary  follows  fully  the  amendment 
on  policy  adopted  next  year  we  could  be 
in  here  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations asking  you,  in  addition  to  ev- 
erything else,  to  appropriate  as  much  as 
$750  million  tiiat  you  paid  out  in  cash 
when  you  could  have  paid  it  out  in 
wheat  that  you  do  not  need  and  that  you 
have  no  use  foi. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  us  hope- 
that  the  Department  will  use  payments 
in  kind  as  much  as  possible.  I  do  not 
think,  though,  that  we  want  to  encum- 
ber this  progiam  with  a  requirement 
that   would    make    payment    in    wheat 


mandatory  in  any  case  even  though  more 
expensive  than  payment  in  cash.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  encourage  the 
payment,  wherever  possible,  in  kind,  but 
we  must  have  an  escape  clause  that  w  ill 
enable  the  Secretary  to  do  what  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  over-all  pro- 
gram and  of  the  Government  in  each 
and  every  .separate  case.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

Now,  if  we  pay  in  kind  in  every  in- 
stance, using  the  illustration  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
with  a  glass  of  water,  we  will  be  taking 
out  of  the  glass,  which  is  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks,  a  certain 
amount  of  wheat  and  giving  it  to  farm- 
ers. Now,  when  you  do  that,  the  farmer 
is  going  to  take  that  wheat  to  market 
and  sell  it.  Every  bushel  of  such  wheat 
that  he  .sells  in  the  market  is  going  to 
displace  a  bushel  of  wheat  that  he  would 
sell  from  his  current  crop.  And,  when 
you  displace  a  bushel  of  wheat  sold  from 
his  current  crop,  what  is  he  going  to  do 
with  it?  Where  can  he  go  with  it?  He 
is  going  right  back  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  which  he  took 
that  bushel  of  wheat.  It  seems  to  me 
It  is  just  that  simple;  that  we  should 
not  make  it  impossible  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  all  circumstances 
to  make  cash  payments  if  cash  payments 
can  be  made  better  than  commodity 
payments. 

Now,  the  gentleman  speaks  with  more 
authority  than  I  on  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  we  are  all  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  the  program.  But,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  take  over  from  the  mar- 
ket the  wheat  that  the  farmer  cannot 
.sell,  how  is  the  Government  saving  any- 
tiiing?  I  cannot  see  it.  The  question 
before  us  is.  What  will  the  total  volume 
of  wheat  be  in  the  country  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  in  the 
trade?  It  is  the  total  volume  of  wheal 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  in  the  trade  that  is  ultimately  going 
to  determine  the  amount  of  money  the 
Government  is  going  to  have  to  spend 
to  operate  the  wheat  program.  There  is 
no  place  else  to  put  it  but  to  send  it  over- 
seas unless  we  can  consume  it  here  at 
home. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  defeat  of  tlie 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  well 
considered,  and  nobody  respects  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  more  than  I. 
But.  I  think  we  are  meeting  ourselves 
coming  back.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
find  ourselves  going  in  a  circle  if  we  say 
that  m  all  cases,  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Secretary  must  pay 
wheat  in  kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Written  I. 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

PROGRAM    FOR    THE    WEI3C   OF    JULY    3  1 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  week  and,  if  he  can  tell  us,  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  dispose  of  the  pending  bill  today  there 
will  be  no  further  program  for  the  rest 
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of  the  week.  I  assume  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
the  intention  of  disposing  of  this  bill  to- 
day: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  hope  so. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     If  we  do  not,  we 
will  have  to  meet  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  stay  here  as  long  as  necessary.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. We  hope  to  move  along  with  it 
as  rapidly  as  pos.sible;  and  I  think  we 
will  finish  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  sure  en- 
lii:htened  debate  v.ill  be  entraped  in;  by 
"enlightened"  I  include  accelerated  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  next  week  the  pro- 
gram is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  we  will  take  up  House 
Joint  Resolution  505,  which  Ls  an  author- 
ization bill  for  FLeady  Reserve  Active 
Duty.  We  expect  to  have  that  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
tomorrow.  That  will  be  considered  un- 
der a  unanimous  consent  request.  Tliat 
is,  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  wUl 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  considera- 
tion of  it  on  Monday. 

Mr.   HALLECK.     That   will   hinge   on 
the  matter  of  un.:inimous  consent? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     Exactly. 
Mr.  HALLECK.     That  has  not  been 
granted  yet? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  If  granted, 
my  understanding  is— and  I  want  to 
alert  the  Members-there  will  be  a  roll- 
call  on  it.  because  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  and  the  report  to  the  peo-. 
pie  the  other  e'cning  of  President 
Kennedy. 

On  Tuesday  H.R  8102.  to  extend  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  gr&nts. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  H.R.  30.  which  is  a  bill  relating  to 
compacts.  Northeastern  water,  and  re- 
lated resources,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  New  England  Compact;  and  another 
I  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  H.R.  8353.  authorization  for 
additional  aircraft  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels.  That  is,  that  will  be  taken  up 
if  the  bill  is  report-L'd  and  then  a  rule  is 
granted. 

It  may  be  '.hat  if  a  rule  is  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  en  Rules  having  to  do 
with  sending  the  atomic  energy  bill  to 
conference,  and  aj  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  action  will 
be  taken  to  instru(  t  the  conferees.  At 
least,  that  is  my  understanding.  In 
any  event,  when  thfit  is  brought  up  there 
will  probably  be  a  rollcall  on  it.  I  do 
not  know  if  a  rule  will  be  reported  to 
take  the  bill  from  the  Speakers  desk  to 
send  it  to  conference,  but  if  it  is  I  want 
to  program  it  as  s(X)n  as  possible. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  bills  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules.  There 
are  two  bills  having  to  do  with  the  FCC; 
a  reorganization  within  the  FCC,  as  a 
result  of  Reorganiz-ition  Plan  No.  2  be- 
ing rejected.  If  a  rule  is  obtained  on 
those  bills  I  am  alerting  the  House  that 
I  shall  program  them  if  time  is  avail- 
able. 

There  is  the  usual  reservation,  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  armounced  later. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  ChauTnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Batti-n',  of 
Montana : 

Page  7,  line  22,  strike  the  comma  after  the 
word  '  cooperators"  and  Insert  tha  word 
"and",  and  on  page  7,  line  23,  strike  the 
comma  after  the  word  "area"  and  insert  in 
lieu  a  period.  Strike  out  everythlr.g  after 
tlie  perlcxl  on  line  23  including  the  words, 
"and  if  marketing  quotas  are  In  ef'ect  for 
the  1962  crop  of  wheat,  wheat  of  such  crop 
shall  be  eligible  for  price  support  only  if  the 
producers  on  the  farm  on  which  thi;  wheat 
IS  prcKluced  p.irtlclpate  in  the  spec;^!  1962 
wheat  program  formulated  under  sec. ion  124 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary". 
( Up  to  page  8.  line  30  ) 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  colloquy  on  the  floor  yesterday  con- 
cerning cross  compUance  on  wheat.  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  to  bring 
about  a  similarity  between  wheat  and 
other  commodities.  From  a  reacing  of 
the  language,  this  bill  would  basically 
cover  a  situation  that  pertains  cnly  to 
wheat,  and  no  other  commodities.  I 
refer  here  to  a  mandatory  reduction  in 
acreage. 

Actually,  what  will  happen,  a.ssuming 
that  this  bill  passes,  is  that  anybody  who 
has  a  wheat  acreage  allotment  is  auto- 
matically required  to  reduce  his  p-oduc- 
tion  by  10  percent.  This  is  not  true  of 
any  other  commodity.  What  I  propose 
to  do  here  is  provide  that  where  the 
farmer  who  produces  wheat  reduces  his 
production,  he  wiU  then  have  the  choice 
of  taking  the  50-percent  payment  or 
diverting  that  10-percent  reduction  to 
another  commodity. 

In  Montana,  which  probably  is  going 
to  be  a  deficit  feed  area  because  of  the 
lack  of  rain  and  prasshoppers,  the  farm- 
er could  divert  the  10-percent  redjction 
to  barley.  It  would  keep  him  out  of  the 
feed-grain  program,  but  that  would  be 
a  choice  the  farmer  would  make  instead 
of  the  Congress  making  the  decision  for 
him. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Wheat. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  What  the  gentleman  is 
attempting  to  do  here  is  put  wheat  in 
exactly  the  same  situation  that  all  other 
basic  crops  enjoy  at  the  present  time. 
There  certainly  is  a  lot  of  merit  in  that. 
One  who  takes  advantage  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  eligible  for  price  supports 
but  not  for  the  50-perccnt  payme:at.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment.  In 
98  cases  out  of  a  hundred  farmers  w  ill.  in 
my  opinion,  take  the  payment,  bu:  in  a 
deficit  area  some  other  crop  might  be 
worth  more  to  the  farmer.  I  see  ro  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment.    It  is  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  BATTIN.     I  thank  the  gentlemen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

St-BTITLZ     C — 1962     FTED     GRAIN     PROGRAM 

Sec.  131.  Section  105 (cl  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing  new  paragraphs    (3)    and    (4i: 

"(3)  The  level  of  price  support  for  the 
1962  crop  of  corn  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  niay  determine.  Price  support  ftir 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley  shall  be 
made  available  on  not  to  exceed  the  normal 
production  ol  the  1962  acreage  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and  barley  of  each  eligible  farm 
based  on  its  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
1959  and  1960  crop  acreage. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support  on 
the  1962  crop  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums 
that  the  producer  shall  participate  In-  the 
special  agricultural  conservation  program  fur 
1962  for  corn  and  grain  sorghums  to  the  ex- 
tent prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
not  kr.owingly  devote  an  acreage  on  th'^  farm 
to  barley  in  excess  of  the  average  acreage 
dcvoUd  on  the  farm  to  barley  In  1959  and 
1960.  excejn  that  the  Secretary  may  permit 
acreage  In  excess  of  such  average  acreage  tri 
be  devoted  to  malting  barley  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe 
"ITie  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  on  the  1962  crop 
ol  barley  that  the  producer  shall  participate 
in  the  special  agrlculttiral  conservation  pro- 
gram for  1962  for  barley  to  the  extent  pre- 
scribed by  tlie  Secretary  and  shall  not  know- 
ingly devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn 
and  gram  sorghums  In  excess  of  the  aver- 
age acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  in  1959  and  1960." 

Sec.  132.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  special  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  1962,  without  regard  to  provi- 
sions which  would  be  applicable  to  the  regu- 
lar agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  conservation 
payments  in  amounts  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  shall  be 
made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from 
the  production  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums, 
and  barley,  respectively,  to  an  approved  con- 
servation use  and  increase  their  average 
acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and 
1960  to  designated  soil  conserving  crops  or 
practices  Including  summer  fallow  and  idle 
land  by  an  equal  amount:  Provided,  hou- 
ever.  That  any  producer  may  elect  in  lieu  of 
such  payment  to  devote  such  diverted  acre- 
age to  castor  beans,  safflower,  sunflower,  or 
sesame,  if  designated  by  the  Secret-ary.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  a  payment,  a'  prt  - 
ducer  who  participates  In  the  special  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  of  1962  for 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  must  not  knowing- 
ly devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  In  excess 
of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm 
to  barley  In  1959  and  1960.  except  that  thp 
Secretary  may  permit  acreage  in  excess  of 
such  average  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  malt- 
ing barley  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe;  and  a  producer 
who  participates  In  the  special  agricultural 
conservation  program  for  1962  for  barley 
must  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on 
the  farm  to  com  and  grain  sorghums  In  ex- 
cess of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  In  1959  and 
1960.  Such  special  agrlculttiral  conserva- 
tion program  shall  require  the  producer  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acre- 
age free  from  Insects,  weeds,  and  rodents. 
The  acreage  eligible  for  payments  In  cash  or 
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In  an  equivalent  p.mcunt  In  kind  under  such 
conservation  program  shall  be  an  acreage 
equivalent  to  20  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  corn  and 
grain  sorghums,  or  barley,  In  the  crop  years 
1959  and  1960  Such  payments  In  cash  or  In 
kind  at  the  basic  county  support  rate  may 
be  made  on  an  amount  of  the  commodity 
not  In  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  nor- 
mal production  of  the  acreage  diverted  from 
the  commodity  on  the  farm  based  on  Its 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  1959  and  1960 
crop  acreage.  Payments  In  kind  only  may 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  for  the  diversion 
of  up  to  (1)  an  additional  20  per  centum 
of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  planted 
to  corn  and  grain  sorghums,  or  barley,  in  the 
crop  years  1959  and  1960.  or  (11)  such  addi- 
tional acreage  as  will  bring  the  total  diverted 
acreage  to  20  acres,  whichever  Is  greater. 
Payments  In  kind  on  such  additional  acre- 
age may  be  made  at  the  basic  county  sup- 
port rate  on  an  amount  of  corn  and  grain 
sorghums,  or  barley,  not  In  excess  of  60  per 
centum  of  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage  diverted  from  the  commodity  on  the 
farnj  based  on  Its  average  3rleld  per  acre  for 
the  1959  and  1960  crop  acreage.  The  Secre- 
tary may  make  such  adjustments  In  acre- 
age and  3rleldB  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop 
years  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct 
for  abnormal  factors  adversely  affecting  pro- 
duction, and  to  give  the  consideration  to 
tillable  acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type 
of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures, tmd  topography.  To  the  extent  that  a 
producer  proves  the  actual  acreages  and 
yields  for  the  farm  for  the  1959  and  1960 
crop  years,  such  acreages  and  3rields,  subject 
to  such  adjustments  as  may  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  foregoing  authority,  shall  be  used 
in  making  determinations.  The  Secretary 
may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
any  payments  to  producers  In  advance  of 
determination  of  performance. 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  16(d).  Obligations  may  be  in- 
curred in  advance  of  appropriations  there- 
for and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to  advance  from  its  capital 
funds  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  with 
such  program  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962.  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  may 
be  incurred  in  carrying  out  section  133  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

•(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations for  the  sharing  of  payments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in 
keeping  with  existing  contracts." 

Sec.  133.  Payments  in  cash  shall  be  made 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  pay- 
ments in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem 
for  feed  grains  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  as- 
sist the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such 
certificates  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  ef- 
lectuate  the  purposes  of  the  special  feed 
grain  program  for  1962  authorized  by  this 
Act.  In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not  pre- 
sented for  redemption  within  thirty  days 
of  the  date  of  its  issuance,  reasonable  costs 
of  storage  and  other  carrying  charges,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  period 
beginning  thirty  days  after  its  Issuance  and 
ending  with  the  date  of  its  presentation  for 
redemption  shall  be  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  certificate. 

Mr.  CCX)LBY  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent  that  subtitle  C  be 


considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request,  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendraent. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McIntire  On 
page  16.  line  9,  strike  out  lines  9  through  25 
and  strike  out  pages  17.  18.  19.  20,  and  lines 
1  through  23  or;  page  21 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Cirolina  IMr.  Cocley). 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JENSEN,  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Cooley  I  if 
there  is  any  provision  in  this  bill  which 
brings  seed  for  planting  purposes  under 
the  act? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Nothing  at  all. 
Mr.  JENSEM.    I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  COOLEry.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  close  in  20  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
from  Maine   [Mr.  McIntire  I    is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  strikes  from 
the  bill  an  extension  of  the  so-called 
emergency  feed  grain  program  of  1961, 
that  part  of  the  legislation  which  pro- 
vides to  extend  this  authority  to  the 
1962  crop  period  and  expand  it  to  in- 
clude barley. 

It  will  enthusiastically  be  contended 
by  those  opposing  my  amendment  that 
there  is  a  desperate  need  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  authority  toward  the  end  of 
firming  up  plans  for  the  1962  farm  oper- 
ations. Opponents  will  also  argue  that 
the  program  is  proving  a  sweeping  suc- 
cess and.  therefore,  should  be  extended. 
In  answer  to  this  let  mc  point  out  that 
this  program  has  not  operated  over  a 
broad  enough  p)eriod  of  time  to  make  an 
accurate  appraisal  of  its  merits.  The 
program  was  enacted  into  law  just  a  few 
months  ago.  in  fact,  on  March  23  of 
this  year  for  the  1961  crop,  and  con.se- 
quently  comprehensive  statistics  upon 
which  to  base  sound  judgment  of  the 
plan  are  not  available  at  this  time.  Un- 
til a  critical  examination  of  the  pro- 
gram's value  can  be  effected,  it  would  fly 
in  the  face  of  wisdom  to  endorse  an  ex- 
tension. It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  as 
Representatives  of  the  people,  to  exerci.se 
good  judgment,  and  we  must  not  act  in 
contradiction  to  this  responsibility. 

Gentlemen,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
this:  If  the  feed  grain  program  of  1961 
is  the  sparkling  success  it  is  heralded  as 
being,  then  there  need  be  no  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  plan's  advocates 
to  let  the  program  be  judged  in  the  court 
of  facts  and  details  associated  with  the 
operation  of  the  plan. 


Some  limited  details  on  the  1961  pro- 
gram are  already  available  to  us.  We 
should  remember,  however,  that  the  pro- 
gram proposed  in  this  legislation  be- 
fore us  is  even  larger,  for  it  includes 
barley.  Here,  then,  is  what  we  already 
know  about  the  plan : 

First.  Payments  to  farmers  for  acre- 
age reduction  amount  to  $700  million. 

Second.  The  administrative  ex[)enses 
for  the  program  are  estimated  to  be  $20 
million. 

Third.  Support  prices  on  corn  have 
been  increased  from  $1.06  to  $1  20  per 
bushel. 

In  1961  the  Secretary  agreed  to  .set 
support  at  74  pel-cent — $1  20. 

In  1962,  no  agreement. 

These  are  .some  of  the  facts  we  know 
about  the  1961  program,  but  here  are 
some  points  over  which  hang  consider- 
able uncertainty,  and  these  are  vital  a.'^- 
pects: 

First.  The  program  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  virtual  control  over 
grain  markets  throu.uh  the  certificates 
he  holds  and  which  are  tuined  over  to 
him  by  farmei-s  for  redemption.  But, 
Mr  Chairman,  what  is  to  be  the  Secre- 
tary's resale  policy?  This  is  important, 
for  livestock  and  poultry  producers  are 
vitally  interested  and  involved  in  a  pol- 
icy decision.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  tar- 
get price  for  corn  is  $1.25  jx^r  bushel  in 
the  late  summer  or  fall  of  1962. 

Second.  Average  corn  acreage  for  1959 
and  1960  was  82.088,000.  while  ba.se  acre- 
age used  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  program  was  87.047.000 
acres.  Under  this  act  the  Department 
has  approved  contracts  on  corn  totalim; 
20.090.511  acres.  Using  Crop  Reporting 
Board  figures  of  82.088.000  acres  for 
1959-60.  this  should  mean  reduction  to 
about  62  million  acres.  But  the  July 
1961,  estimate  is  66.619.000  acres.  Mi. 
Chairman,  there  must  be  a  reason  for 
this  all-important  difference.  All  com- 
modities rely  heavily  on  the  estimates  of 
tlie  Crop  Reporting  Board.  Markets  de- 
pend on  these  figures,  for  they  are  relied 
upon  as  being  the  best  available.  This 
difference  is  important,  and  we  should 
know  the  facts  before  extending  this 
feed  grain  program  for  another  year. 

Third.  This  program — it  is  contended 
by  proponents  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram— is  saving  over  $500  million.  But. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  a  real  truth,  or 
is  it  merely  an  assumption?  There  is  , 
one  way  to  remove  any  doubt  that  hovers<i»' 
over  this  figure  and  that  is  to  let  the 
harvest  figures  under  the  program  prove 
or  disprove  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  strange  how  we 
Members  of  Congress  sometimes  change 
our  opinion.  I  have  reference  now  to 
the  acreage  reserve  program  that  was 
started  in  1956  and  ran  through  1958 
This  program  was  designed  to  reduce  the 
acreage  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  pea- 
nuts, and  tobacco.  There  is' little  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  this  program 
proved  effective  in  reducing  production 
of  the.se  crops.  In  1956,  for  example. 
12.200.000  acres  of  the  above  crops  were 
retired  at  a  cost  of  $260,300,000.  In  1957, 
21,300,000  acres  were  taken  out  of  these 
crops  at  a  cost  of  about  $613  million.    In 
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1958,  17  million  acres  were  taken  out  of 
production  of  these  crops  at  a  cost  of 
roughly  $690  million.  The  point  I  am 
making,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  cost 
in  1961  of  the  program  dealing  with  only 
com  and  grain  sori;hum  will  cost  more 
than  it  cost  to  actiieve  the  entire  re- 
duction of  all  of  tht'se  basic  crops  in  the 
highest  year;  name>y,  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  voting  to  strike 
from  this  bill  subtitle  C.  I  offered  this 
amendment  in  committee  and  filed 
views  on  this  matter.  I  think  we  will  do 
an  unwise  thing  if.  based  on  the  meager 
facts  we  have  now,  we  extend  a  program 
that  could  cost  from  three-fourths  of  a 
billion  to  a  billion  dollars  in  1962,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  really  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  surplus  feed 
grain  supply. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  obj«;tion. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  the 
revised  omnibus  farm  bill.  H.R.  8320,  as 
introduced  by  my  New  England  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
McIntire  I  because  most  importantly  it 
strikes  out  from  subtitle  (c>  of  title  I. 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  present 
feed  grain  law. 

I  opposed  the  present  feed  grain  law. 
when  it  was  adopted  under  the  guise 
of  an  emergency,  and  pa.ssed  the  House 
on  March  7.  1961. 

I  oppo.se  it  even  more  strongly  today, 
because  it  compounds  the  crime  by  ex- 
tending for  another  year,  a  program  that 
had  no  merit  in  the  first  place,  even  as 
an  emergency  program. 

The  minority  reports  which  were  filed 
when  the  legislatior  was  put  forth  as  an 
emergency  program  and  now  when  it  is 
propKJsed  as  a  title  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, to  perpetuate  it,  are  eloquent 
warnings  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  stop,  look,  and  listen  lest  they  par- 
ticipate in  foisting  upon  the  country  a 
so-called  price  support  program  that  not 
only  is  completely  alien  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  farmers  I  am  honored  to 
represent,  but  also  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  a  sound  agricultural 
program  good  for  all  America  must  be 
based. 

This  legislation,  as  I  said  when  I  op- 
posed it  before,  is  a  reversal  of  one  of 
the  basic  concepts  of  price  support  and 
adjustment  legislation.  For  example,  al- 
though corn  alloiments  never  have 
worked,  and  the  farmers  themselves 
voted  by  referendum  in  1958  to  termi- 
nate them,  this  bill  proposes  to  continue 
a  corn  acreage  allctment  program  that 
already  has  been  d:scredited. 

Under  the  emergency  bill,  already 
there  may  be  brewing  the  greatest  po- 
tential scandal  that  ever  affected  agri- 
culture in  this  country. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
under  the  1961  Feed  Grains  Act  which 
it  now  is  proposed  to  perpetuate,  al- 
ready has  paid  farmers  $680  million  to 


reduce  corn  acreage  by  20,090.511  acres 
in  1961. 

A  right  tidy  sum,  is  it  not.  fcr  not 
growing  com  on  a  right  tidy  lot  of 
land — an  expanse  of  land,  incidentally, 
that  is  more  than  six  times  as  large  as 
the  entire  area  of  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Everybody  is  not  growing  corn,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  says. 

It  is  maybe  the  most  popular  not- 
growing  program  on  record. 

But  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  now  that  only  15,379.000  acres  have 
been  retired  from  production  of  corn 
under  the  1961  program. 

Somebody  got  paid  for  not  growing 
com  on  4 '2  million  acres  that  perhaps 
do  not  even  exist.  It  is  the  duty  cf  this 
Congress  to  go  in  and  find  out. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  one  good 
thing  we  can  do.  Let  us  not  make  a  bsid 
matter  worse  by  extending  the  1961 
feed  grain  law. 

This  law,  if  extended,  would  increase 
the  level  of  price  supports  for  feed 
grains,  and  it  provides  no  limit  on  the 
level  of  price  support. 

The  higher  cost  of  this  program  would 
come  out  of  the  hides  of  the  poultry, 
dairy,  and  livestock  producers,  not  only 
in  my  section  of  the  country,  but  in  all 
regions  of  the  Nation. 

The  proper  farm  program  that  both 
the  producers  and  the  consumers  of  this 
country  need  cannot  come  from  extend- 
ing this  emergency  law  which  is  un- 
sound. 

The  amendment  to  strike  out  tlie  ex- 
tension is  one  that,  in  the  inten?st  of 
good  government,  in  the  interest  oi'  good 
economics,  and  in  the  interest  of  good 
judgment,  should  prevail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  i-ecog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Andersen]  for  1'2  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  the  utmost  respe-ct  for 
the  gentleman  from  Maine.  I  think  he 
is  about  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  tliere  is 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  as 
able  as  any  Member  in  this  body,  but  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  this 
particular  instance. 

I  voted  for  the  feed  grain  bill  last 
spring  and  I  think  it  has  been  ever  more 
successful  than  any  of  us  expec'icd  at 
that  time. 

If  you  go  back  to  Minnesota  or  Iowa 
and  ask  the  average  farmer  if  this  feed 
grain  program  has  done  any  good  I  be- 
lieve 80  out  of  100  of  them,  whether  all  of 
the  80  were  in  the  program  or  not,  would 
say:  'Yes,  it  has  done  a  lot  of  good."  I 
think  it  would  be  pennywise  and  pound- 
foolish  to  knock  this  feed  grain  section 
out  of  this  bill.  Surely  all  of  you  want 
to  see  continued,  the  upward  trend  in 
the  agricultural  economy  w'hich  is  just 
starting.  According  to  press  reports  I 
received  recently  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy has  improved  by  several  percent 
since  the  low  point  of  last  spring.  I  say 
to  the  people  from  the  urban  areas  that 
if  you  want  to  see  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy go  up  so  we  can  afford  to  buy  trac- 
tors, plows,  and  the  things  we  need,  then 
vote  down  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maine. 


In  my  opinion,  the  important  objec- 
tives of  the  feed  grain  program  were — 
to  increase  farm  incomes,  to  stop  the 
buildup  of  unnecessary  feed  grain  sur- 
pluses and  to  reduce  them  if  possible.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  feed  grain  program 
has  achieved  those  objectives  100  per- 
cent, in  just  1  year,  but  I  do  think  that 
it  has  been  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
Yet,  here  we  are  today,  with  an  amend- 
ment before  us  which  would  eliminate 
this  program  from  this  bill  before  we 
have  even  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
good  that  I  believe  it  has  accomplished 
in  just  1  year. 

I  think  we  should  vote  down  t.tiis 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  and  leave  the  feed  grain 
program  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  effect  what  we  are  voting  on  now  is 
an  amendment  that  proposes  to  spend 
one -half  billion  dollars  more.  It  pro- 
poses to  spring  into  being  a  program 
that  we  know  was  a  failure.  It  was  a 
miserable  failure.  It  was  a  low  price 
support  program  with  no  limit  on  how 
much  one  could  raise  under  support 
prices.  Raise  all  you  want.  Put  your 
whole  farm  in  com.  get  $1  a  bushel  for 
every  bushel  that  is  not  needed  on  the 
market.  In  terms  of  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  better  to  multiply  $1.20 
per  bushel  times  no  biishels  of  surplus 
as  under  the  bill  than  to  give  only  $1  sup- 
port but  have  to  multiply  that  dollar  by 
600  million  bushels  of  surplus.  If  we 
do  not  adopt  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  old  more  expensive  provisions  will 
come  back  into  effect.  We  may  not 
know  exactly  how  many  hundred  million 
dollars  the  provision  of  the  bill  on  feed 
grains  will  save  taxpayers  but  we  know 
that  the  program  we  have  in  effect  this 
year  is  superior  to  what  will  come  into 
effect  if  we  adopt  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  turn  to  page 
162  of  the  report  on  HJl.  8230.  they  will 
note  that  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  a  number 
of  very  worthwhile  and  tested  programs 
that  fall  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961. 

They  will  note  that  I  have  expressed 
my  pleasure  that  the  committee  has  re- 
moved many  very  objectionable  features 
from  the  original  proposal. 

However,  there  are  still  several  fea- 
tures of  this  omnibus  bill  to  which  I 
object. 

Mainly,  this  is  the  inclusion  in  this  bill 
of  a  feed  grains  program  for  1962  at  this 
time.  The  gentleman  from  Maine  has 
stated  the  case  in  opposition  to  enact- 
ment of  the  1962  feed  grains  program 
with  a  great  deal  of  insight  and  clarity, 
and  I  wish  only  to  add  several  brief  ob- 
servations and  comments. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
testifying  on   behalf  of   the   1961    feed 
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grains  program  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  earlier  this  year, 
made  it  clear  that  he  considered  the 
then-proposed  1961  feed  grains  pro- 
gram an  emergency  and  strictly  tempw- 
rary,  1-year  stopgap  measure.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  1961  feed  grains  program 
was  enacted,  however,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  began  proposing  an  ex- 
tension of  virtually  the  same  program 
for  an  additional  year,  before  they  had 
any  glimmer  of  an  idea  how  the  program 
for  1961  would  work. 

Even  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
lacking  of  the  most  essential  informa- 
tion on  the  effect  of  the  1961  program, 
facts  which  the  Secretary  himself  admits 
will  not  be  known  until  sometime  after 
harvest.  We  will  be  in  a  position  to 
make  the  best  decisions  regarding  feed 
grains  only  after  the  full  effects  of  the 
going  program  are  analyzed. 

So  far  only  a  trifling  amount  of  com 
has  been  financed  by  means  of  sales  of 
Govenrnient  grain  stocks  as  directed  in 
the  bill.  Rather,  the  implied  threat  of 
market  breaking  in  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram stampeded  many  farmers  into 
late-season  loans  on  1960  com,  thus  put- 
ting 673  million  bushels,  a  record  quan- 
tity, under  loan.  The  total  cost,  and  we 
do  not  as  yet  have  the  actual  figures, 
may  rise  as  high  as  $1  bUllon. 

And  with  all  of  this  added  cost,  we 
still  have  no  Eissurance  the  1961  program 
will  reduce  surplus  stocks  as  intended. 
As  can  be  expected  with  acreage  retire- 
ment programs,  the  least  productive 
acres  are  retired,  and  all  possible  means 
of  increasing  production  on  land  in  use 
is  put  into  effect  to  keep  production  up. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  It  has  been  stated  time  and 
again  that  the  1961  feed  grains  program 
was  to  be  a  voluntary  program.  But  as 
f  soon  as  it  was  put  into  effect,  reports 
came  back  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton that  farmers  were  being  forced  into 
.  compliance  by  implied  threats  that  if 
^  they  did  not,  the  Secretary  could  break 
the  feed  grain  market  price  and  he  had 
the  grain  to  do  it.  And  this  kind  of 
treatment  was  being  afforded  to  farmers 
in  a  feed  deficit  area  where  they  had  al- 
ready begun  preparations  for  the  1961 
crop. 

Certainly  I  am  not  blaming  these 
farmers  who  felt  they  had  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  market-breaking 
power  of  the  Secretary.  What  farmer 
can  be  expected  to  resist  the  certainty  of 
high  payment  for  idling  land,  against 
threats  of  ruin  if  he  did  not  comply? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  pre- 
liminary figures  available  to  date  on  the 

1961  feed  grains  program  are  far  from 
indicative  of  an  effective  and  working 
program,  much  less  reliable  as  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  4V2  million  phantom 
acres  that  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $150 
million.  While  paying  farmers  $680  mil- 
lion to  reduce  corn  acreage  by  20,090  511 
acres  in  1961,  only  15,379,000  acres  were 
retired.  The  Department,  therefore, 
paid  for  4V2  million  acres  which  either 
never  existed  or  never  were  planted  in 
corn  anyway. 

It  is  simply  too  early  to  consider  the 

1962  feed  grains  program,  which  is  an 
extension   of   the    1961    program   with 


minor  changes.    Early  next  year  is  soon 
enough. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Jensen] . 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fanners  of  the  breadbasket  of  America 
need  this  legislation.  Their  dollar  has 
been  worth  only  about  80  cents  in  pur- 
chasing power  for  many  years,  and  \ne 
are  hoping  that  the  value  of  that  dollar 
win  be  brought  up  to  some  decree  by  this 
method.  Farming  is  always  a  bi?  gam- 
ble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  in  part 
an  article   which  appeared   in  the  Dcs 
Moines  Register  recently,  as  follows: 
Like  a  G.^me  or  Pokek 
(By  Don  Muhn) 

Lactiens,  Iowa. — Big,  relaxed  steers  pro- 
vided tiie  background  as  farmer  Delbert 
Wenell  spoke. 

"Cattle  prices  are  sure  rough  now,"  the 
Laurens  tenant  farmer  said.  "But  you  sort 
of  expect  things  to  get  tough  now  and  then. 

"That's  Just  part  of  the  farming  game. 
It's  like  a  poker  game  in  a  way" 

A    BIG    GAMBLE 

"Plrst  you  gamble  that  you're  going  to  get 
a  crc^,  never  knowing  whether  you  will  or 
not.  Then,  maybe  you  gamble  by  feeding 
that  crop  to  livestock. 

"Again  you  never  know  for  sure  what  you're 
going  to  get. 

"But  farmers  Just  come  to  expect  those 
things.     It's  part  of  the  business." 

Wenell  may  sound  older  than  his  25  years 

Thla  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he 
ha«  farmed  on  his  own  for  5  years.  Also  that 
he  has  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  where 
frequently  fickle  cattle  markets  were  sweated 
out. 

The  market  Wenell  was  discussing  had 
sunk  to  4-year  lows. 

HOPE    FOB    FtTTtraE 

Yet,  the  young  feeder  wasnt  pessimistic. 
Either  about  the  cattle  business  or  fajrming. 

"Things  should  get  better  in  the  future,  If 
a  guy  can  stick  with  It." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  TeagueJ. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  people  of  Iowa 
are  fortunate  if  their  dollars  are  worth 
80  cents.    Mine  are  only  worth  47  cents. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGtjE-of  CaUfomia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  In  view  of  the  ob- 
servation made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  SmithI,  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  misunderstanding  on  this 
amendment.  It  is  not  suspending  the 
present  program.  This  program  of  ex- 
tension was  proposed  to  us  originally 
on  the  proposition  of  giving  the  coopera- 
tors  a  10-percent  bonus.  This  was  a 
little  more  than  the  committee  could 
take  If  this  program  is  as  good  as 
those  who  support  it  say  that  it  is  going 
to  prove  to  be,  what  is  wrong  with  hav- 
ing the  facts  before  the  committee  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  we 
have  an  extension  of  the  program?  I 
think  this  program  needs  to  be  proven 
up  so  that  we  know  how  effective  it  has 
been;  so  that  we  know  how  much  it 
has  cost;  so  that  we  know  how  much  it 
has  saved.    All  of  this  will  hinge  on  the 


return  of  these  crops  from  the  field. 
Only  at  harvesttime  will  we  know  these 
facts.  And.  when  you  are  dealing  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  pay- 
ments to  the  farmers  of  $700  million, 
when  you  are  dealing  with  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
virtually  controls  the  market  price  of 
all  corn  and  grain  sorghums.  I  think 
this  is  the  kind  of  program  that  justi- 
fies our  earnest  and  careful  considera- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intire  1 .  Perhaps  the  biggest  reason  why 
I  do  is  that  I  am  from  Minnesota  where 
we  produce  a  great  deal  of  feed  grains 
and  want  to  sell  it  with  a  higher  price 
for  that  feed  grain.  If  I  came  from 
Maine  or  California,  undoubtedly  I 
would  support  the  amendment,  because 
they  are  in  a  feed  deficit  area  and  ha\"c 
to  buy  a  great  deal  of  feed.  Most  of  my 
farmers  like  the  program.  They  like  the 
increased  price  of  com.  They  like  the 
fact  that  the  surpluses  are  going  to  be 
reduced  and  newspapers  will  not  be  talk- 
ing about  as  much  corn  in  storage.  If 
this  program  works  as  well  as  the  Secre- 
tary says  it  has  been  working,  un- 
doubtedly the  surplus  will  be  greatly  cut 
back.  Whether  it  will  really  work  that 
well  or  not  we  will  not  know  until  next 
year,  but  I  would  Uke  to  see  the  feed 
grain  program  extended  now,  because  I 
want  the  farmers  in  Minnesota  to  know 
what  program  they  will  be  planting  un- 
der next  year.  They  did  not  know  until 
planting  time  this  year  what  they  were 
going  to  get  in  the  way  of  legislation. 
I  think  this  is  important. 

Mr.  NEI^SEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make.  We  need  to  know  early 
so  that  we  can  plan  on  our  crop. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [  Mr.  Nelskn  ] ,  and  I  have  talked 
this  matter  over  many  times.  This  feed 
grain  program  has  three  important 
parts:  payment  in  kind,  voluntary  re- 
tirement of  acres,  and  price  supports 
contingent  on  compliance  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Harvey  1 . 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  offered  his 
amendment  in  good  faith;  in  fact,  I 
would  say  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  policy 
toward  this  type  of  legislation  that  he 
has  followed  all  along.  I  myself  feel 
that  this  feed  grain  program  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction;  in  fact,  it  embodies 
some  things  that  I  myself  advocated 
some  few  years  ago.  My  great  regret  is, 
though,  that  it  is  only  a  step  and  a 
rather  small  step  in  perfecting  legisla- 
tion for  a  long-range  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  grain  and  the  live- 
stock area.  I  realize  that  the  committee 
itself  was  divided  on  this  question.     We 
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could  not  agree  exactly  on  what  the  form 
of  a  long-range  program  should  be.  so 
we  are  presently  bearing  with  a  short- 
term  kind  of  a  program  which  this  feed 
grain  program  represents. 

I  am  definitely  sorry  that  we  could  not 
have  an  agreement  on  a  long-range  pro- 
gram and  are  confined  to  this  present 
provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes t|ie  gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr. 

F'INDLEY  ). 

Mr.  FIN^LEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  or  the  amendment  and  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mc- 
IntireI. 

The  debate  on  this  bill  has  already 
demonstrated  the  utter  futility  of  trying 
to  run  the  farms  of  America  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  wants  less  government.  This 
feed  grains  program  gives  him  more 
government.  The  American  farmer 
wants  more  freedom  of  choice  in  operat- 
ing his  farm.  This  feed  grain  program 
pives  him  less  freedom.  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Short). 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  McIntire]. 

In  all  the  sincerity  that  I  possess  and 
with  no  implication  that  I  support  this 
amendment  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
from  the  possibility  of  passage  at  a  later 
date  the  feed  grain  bill.  I  do  think  it  has 
been  poinfed  out  here  that  we  do  not 
know  what  the  real  effect  of  this  bill  is 
Roing  to  be.  I  think  it  is  poor  legisla- 
tion, poor  policy  on  the  part  of  this 
House  to  pass  an  extension  of  this  bill 
until  we  have  a  better  knowledge  of  what, 
it  is  actually  going  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  hvestock  pro- 
ducer. I  represent  a  livestock  area.  I 
am  not  opposing  this  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  going  to  raise  the  price  of  feed 
grains.  I  am  also  a  farmer.  I  enjoy  high 
prices.  The  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  this  bill  and  what  the  price  is 
going  to  be  at  which  he  is  going  to  re- 
lease the  Commodity  Credit  stocks  has 
not  as  yet  been  demonstrated.  I  think 
until  we  do  have  the  experience  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  ex- 
perience of  knowing  how,  when,  and  at 
what  price  he  will  release  these  Com- 
modity Credit  stocks  of  grain  to  main- 
tain an  orderly  market  action  should  be 
deferred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Po.\ge1. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  questions  involved  here,  one  of 
which  relates  to  farmers.  That  is  one 
which  is  mighty  easily  answered. 

The  gentlelady  from  Washington 
IMrs.  MayI  said  why  not  wait  until 
spring?  That  is  easy  for  anyone  who 
lives  along  the  Canadian  border  to  say, 
but  if  you  live  along  the  Mexican  border 
and  have  to  begin  to  plant  in  January 
or  February,  you  want  to  know  what 
your  progrsun  Is.  and  you  want  to  know 
it  before  Christmas.    It  is  awfully  easy 


to  say  that  we  can  work  out  a  program 
next  spring  after  a  third  of  the  States 
have  planted  their  crops.  The  only  gen- 
tleman who  does  not  live  on  the  Ca- 
nadian border  who  has  supported  this 
thing  lives  in  California,  and  I  would 
suggest  it  would  be  well  for  the  barley 
farmers  of  California  to  know  now  some- 
thing about  what  the  program  is  going 
to  be  in  advance  of  their  fall  planting 
time.  So,  I  think  we  had  better  decide 
what  this  program  is  going  to  be  now 
rather  than  wait  until  next  spring  to 
decide  it. 

The  other  question  involved  is  whether 
the  taxpayers  of  America  want  to  con- 
tinue to  pile  up  more  and  more  useless 
feed  grain  in  surplus  and  pay  more  and 
more  storage.  You  are  going  to  have 
to  keep  this  section  in  the  bUl  if  you 
are  going  to  reduce  this  surplus  because 
this  is  the  only  section  of  this  bill  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  cutting  down 
the  surplus  of  feed  grains,  and  if  you  do 
not  pass  this  section  you  have  the  iwes- 
ent  unlimited  production.  If  you  do  not 
know  that  your  people  are  today  paying 
a  tremendous  burden  of  taxes  simply  to 
carry  these  feed  grains,  you  have  not 
been  reading  the  paper.  These  feed 
grains  are  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  reduce  that  burden,  and  you  had  bet- 
ter stop  it  right  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Hoeven. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  press 
release  carried  in  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter of  July  25,  1961,  states  that  the  sup- 
ply of  corn  both  in  Iowa  and  the  Nation 
stands  at  alltime  high  levels.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  wheat  with  the  supply 
now  stored  bigger  than  the  forecast  for 
the  1961  crop  itself. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports a  record  supply  of  corn  at 
2,808.719,000  bushels  in  the  Nation— a 
1-year  gain  of  11  percent.  In  Iowa, 
stocks  in  all  storage  positions  are  800,- 
649,000  bushels — 8  percent  larger  than 
the  previous  record  high  of  744.209,000 
bushels  a  year  ago.  Wheat  stocks  were 
given  at  1.4  billion  bushels — 7  percent 
larger  than  a  year  sigo  and  larger  than 
the  estimate  of  the  entire  1961  crop 
which  was  set  at  1.2  billion  bushels. 

In  view  of  the  above  information 
which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  is 
authentic,  how  can  any  member  of  the 
committee  conscientiously  contend  that 
something  should  not  be  done  to  cut 
down  on  the  production  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains?  We  all  know  about  the  sur- 
plus situation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  fully  realize  that  this  is  a  controver- 
sial amendment  in  that  the  original  feed 
grains  bill  passed  the  House  earlier  this 
year  by  a  very  close  vote.  I  can  well 
understand  the  position  of  my  very  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntireI,  and  all 
other  Members  from  deficit-feed  areas  of 
the  country.  Laying  aside  all  the  win- 
dow dressing  and  suggestions  that  ac- 
tion on  the  feed  grains  extension  be 
deferred  until  next  year  for  many  and 
varied  reasons,  the  crux  of  the  matter 
is  that  many  of  the  proponents  of  this 


amendment  want  cheap  feed  for  their 
dairy  cows  and  chickens.  By  the  same 
token,  those  of  us  from  the  livestock  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  country  know  all  tdo 
well  that  cheap  feed  means  cheap  live- 
stock and  depressed  market  prices 

There  is  some  merit  in  the  suggestion 
that  we  defer  action  on  extension  of  the 
Peed  Grain  Act  until  next  year.  We 
may  not  know  at  this  time  whether  or 
not  the  present  program  is  working  out; 
how  much  land  has  actually  been  taken 
out  of  production:  what  the  cost  of  the 
program  really  is  going  to  be:  and 
whether  or  not  ^e  are  going  to  save  any- 
thing in  storage  costs.  The  fault  I  find 
with  this  approach,  however,  is  that 
com  and  grain  farmers,  having  com- 
pleted their  fall  plowing,  formulate  their 
spring  planting  plans  during  the  winter 
months.  They  are  entitled  to  know 
what,  if  any,  kind  of  a  feed  gram  pro- 
gram they  are  going  to  have  the  follow- 
ing year  so  they  may  make  their  plans 
accordmgly.  It  is  unfair  to  make  them 
wait  until  planting  time  next  year.  Just 
recall  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
which  existed  shortly  before  planting 
time  this  year  when  the  original  feed 
grains  bill  was  under  consideration. 
Furthermore,  this  delaying  procediire  is 
unfair  to  the  seed  dealers  who  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  much  and  what 
varieties  of  seeds  they  should  have  on 
hand  to  meet  the  uncertain  demands  of 
the  farmers  on  a  short  notice.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  many  seed  dealers 
found  themselves  w^ith  large  surplus  in- 
ventories on  hand  this  year  when  the 
feed  grains  program  was  suddenly  tlirust 
upon  them. 

There  may  be  some  imperfections  in 
the  present  feed  grains  program.  The 
extension  is  only  for  1  year,  and  if  the 
program  is  found  to  be  wanting  when 
all  the  facts  and  figures  are  in,  there 
should  be  no  further  extension.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  contends  the 
program  will  greatly  reduce  production 
and  will  save  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of 
money.  I  hope  this  is  true.  If  this  really 
happens,  we  would  have  been  remiss  in 
our  duties  if  we  had  not  extended  the 
present  law.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the 
program  proves  to  be  a  failure,  I  am  sure 
we  will  meet  our  responsibilities  by  re- 
moving the  law  from  the  statute  books. 

This  has  been  a  very  popular  program 
throughout  the  com  and  feed  grain  area. 
Much  land  has  been  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  advance  cash  payments 
have  permitted  farmers  to  pay  up  their 
store  bills  and  other  obligations.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  program  is  greater  than 
expected  throughout  my  section  of  Iowa 
and  the  Midwest.  There  certainly  can- 
not be  too  much  harm  done  in  extend- 
ing the  program  for  another  year  m 
spite  of  any  misgivings  we  may  have 
about  such  an  extension.  I  intend  to 
give  the  farmers  of  Iowa  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr.  CooLEYl  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage].  I  do  not  agree  with 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Maine.     I 
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am  not  going  to  say  it  in  harsh  tones,  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  lovely  lady  from 
Washington.  I  do  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  ilix.  Hoeven],  who 
has  just  spoken. 

Our  committee  was  very  careful  in  the 
consideration  of  this  provision.  We  had 
before  us  all  of  the  information  that  was 
available  concerning  the  operations  of 
the  grain  program,  which  to  date  seems 
to  be  operating  very  well  and  very  suc- 
cessfully. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine 

[Mr.  MclNTDlE]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  McIntire)  there 
were — ayes  76,  noes  123. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rextss:  On  page 
17,  line  18.  after  line  17,  strike  out  lines  18 
and  IB  and  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(d)  No  contract  for  assistance  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  entered  Into  by 
the  Secretary  with  a  farm  operator  for  drain- 
ing wet  lands,  either  through  grants  or  tech- 
nical assistance,  where  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  made  a  finding  that  wildlife 
preservation  wUl  be  materially  harmed  by 
the  proposed  drainage,  and  has  reported  such 
finding  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proi-lslon 
of  law — ". 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  It  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  itself. 

Title  II  deals  with  the  extension  and 
amendment  of  Public  Law  480  of  the  83d 
Congress.  Title  n  deals  with  the  con- 
solidation and  simplification  of  the  agri- 
cultural credit  laws  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  In  title 
rv,  we  have  the  extension  of  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  special  milk  programs  for 
children,  the  Armed  Forces  and  veter- 
ans' dairy  program,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  food  donations  to  certain  State 
penal  institutions. 

Nowhere,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  have 
anything  in  this  bill  to  do  with  the  ACP 
pajrments  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  paid.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  clearly  out  of  order  and  is  not 
germane  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  REUSS.     Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  H.R.  8230,  and  to  the 
page  and  line  on  which  it  is  offered. 

HJl.  8230  is  an  omnibus  farm  bill, 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 
-Among  the  purposes  listed  in  its  declara- 
tion of  pohcy  is  "to  reduce  the  cost  of 
farm  programs  by  preventing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  surpluses." 

H.R.  8230  purports  to  amend  section 
16  of  the  Soil  Consoration  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  in 
two  particulars:  by  setting  up  a  special 


feed  grains  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  1962 — section  132— and  by 
amending  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program — section  401.  The  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  of  1938  is  the  basic  legislation  set- 
ting up  Federal  cost-sharing  for  farm 
practices.  Section  16.  as  amended,  is  a 
catchall  provision:  subsection  la)  limits 
the  obligations  that  may  be  incurred  in 
any  one  calendar  year,  subsection  'b> 
sets  up  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,  and  subsection  i  c  i  sets  up  a 
special  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram for  the  year  1961. 

The  Reuss  amendment  would  prevent 
misuse  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  by  denyinj,'  its 
benefits  where  a  proposed  drainage  of 
farm  wet  lands  would  materially  harm 
wildlife  preservation. 

The  Reuss  amendment  would  amend 
not  only  the  Soil  Con.servation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1938  in  gen- 
eral, but  in  the  very  part — section  16 — 
in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  amended  by 
two  provisions  of  H.R.  8230,  paues  17 
and  59. 

The  precedents  are  clear  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  germane  In  8  Can- 
non's Precedents,  section  2942.  it  is 
stated : 

To  a  bill  amending  a  law  in  .several  par- 
ticulars, an  amendment  proposing  modilica- 
tion  in  another  particular  was  held  to  be 
germane. 

On  September  10,  1919,  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  was  considering  a  bill  proposing  to 
modify  several  sections  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act.  Mr.  McLaughlin  of 
Nebraska  offered  an  amendment  propos- 
ing changes  in  a  section  in  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  unprovided  for  in  the 
pending  bill.  Mr.  Blanton,  of  Texas. 
made  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment was  not  germane  to  the  bill.  The 
Chair  overruled  the  point  of  order.  Sep- 
tember 10.  1919,  Congressional  Record. 
page  5204. 

On  September  12.  1919,  Mr.  Reed,  of 
New  York,  proposed  a  further  amend- 
ment to  the  original  act  not  provided  for 
in  the  pending  bill.  Mr.  Sweet,  of  Iowa, 
raised  the  point  of  order  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  not  germane  to 
the  bill.  The  Chairman  overruled  the 
point  of  order,  saying: 

It  In  well  established  by  precedents  that 
where  It  is  proposed  in  a  bill  to  amend  an 
act  In  a  number  of  its  sections,  an  amend- 
ment to  amend  another  section  of  the  act 
is  In  order.  A  number  of  cases  have  oc- 
curred In  the  consideration  of  this  bUl  where 
amendments  have  been  offered  which  were 
not  germane  to  any  section  included  In  the 
present  bill  but  were  clearly  germane  to  sec- 
tions In  the  original  law.  It  seems  clear  to 
the  Chair  that  this  amendment  is  germane 
to  a  section  of  the  original  law,  which  under 
the  precedents  may  be  repealed  or  amended 
In  this  bill  (Sept.  12,  1919.  Congressionai. 
Record,  p.  5311 ) . 

The  germaneness  of  the  Reuss  amend- 
ment is  even  clearer  than  that  of  the 
amendment  cited  in  the  precedent,  since 
the  Reuss  amendment  would  amend  the 
very  section  16  of  the  1938  act  which  is 
sought  to  be  amended  in  HH.  8230. 

On  June  10,  1921,  the  Committee  of 
the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union  was  considering  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Veterans  Bureau.  The  bill  proposed 
to  amend  a  number  of  sections  of  the 
war  risk  insurance  law.  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Massachusetts,  proposed  to  amend  a 
section  of  the  war  risk  insurance  law 
not  included  in  the  pending  bill.  Mr. 
Sanders,  of  Indiana,  made  the  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  was  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill.  In  support  of  the  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Wisconsin, 
said : 

Mr.  Chulrman.  If  we  are  going  to  Indulge 
in  tills  practice  that  when  the  committee 
brings  in  a  bill  amending,  say,  2  sectior.s 
of  a  law  that  comprises  20  or  30  sections, 
that  because  there  Is  an  amendment  of  2 
sectiMn.s  it  opens  up  for  consideration  every 
section  in  the  orluMnal  law.  amendments  to 
other  sections  which  have  no  relation  to 
the  section  attempted  to  be  amended  by  the 
bill  presented  by  the  committee,  then  we 
put  behind  us  that  safeguard  and  protection 
which  Is  necessary  in  legislation — that  be- 
f  ire  legi.slatlon  is  considered  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hoase  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  It  must  first  be  considered  by  a 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  Chairman  overruled  the  point  of 
order,  saying: 

The    Chair    thinks    that    the    amendment 

proposed  is  clearly  germane. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Reu.  s 
amendment  was  before  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  during  its  deliber- 
ations on  H.R.  8230.  It  was  formally 
submitted  to  the  committee  in  a  letter 
from  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss  to 
the  Honorable  Harold  B.  Cooley.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, on  May  16,  1961.  In  which  I 
said: 

I  should  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

On  June  12.  1961,  Chairman  Cooley 
replied  to  my  letter,  stating: 

I  assure  you  that  your  views  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  before  final  action  Is  taken 
on  the  administration's  omnibus  farm  bill, 
which  Is  now  under  consideration. 

The  point   of   order.   I   submit,    does 

not  lie. 

The  CHAIRMAN  rMr.  Kilday>.  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  offers 
an  amendment  which  has  been  reported 
by  the  Clerk.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  raised  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  germane. 

The  Chair  would  point  out  that  the  bill 
pending  at  this  time  amends  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  in  several  instances. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  1  Mr.  Reuss  )  places 
a  further  restriction  on  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Act.     It  Is  therefore  germane. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman   from   North  Carolina    [Mr. 

COOLTYI. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Speaking  for  myself.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  REnjSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  will  take  only  a  short  time  to  state 
what  the  amendment  is  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
stop  the  further  use  of  taxpayers'  money 
^o  subsidize  the  drainage  of  farm  wet- 
lands where  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior finds  that  the  drainage  will  ma- 
terially harm  wildlife.  It  will  help,  not 
hurt,  the  farm  program  and  specifically 
will  carry  out  one  of  the  policy  declara- 
tions of  H.R.  8230,  to  "reduce  the  cost  of 
farm  programs  by  preventing  accumu- 
lation of  surpluses" 

I  have  always  vigorously  supported 
the  constructive  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  soil  conservation 
program,  as  I  have  all  programs  designed 
to  help  the  family  sized  farm  But 
the  soil  conservation  program,  so  valu- 
able in  its  provisions  for  geruine  soil 
con.servatlon  practices  such  as  stripcrop- 
ping,  terracing,  contour  plowing,  and 
tree  planting,  has  been  abused  by  its 
indiscriminate  program  of  draining 
farm  wetlands  valuable  for  wildlife. 

As  a  result  of  the  Government-subsi- 
dized drainage  of  wetlands,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  places  where  wild  ducks 
and  geese  nest  and  rest  have  been 
drained  in  recent  years.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  forecasts  that  if  the 
drainage  movement  continues,  our  con- 
tinental supply  of  ducks  and  geese  will 
be  gone  forever.  Even  today  we  hear 
alarming  reports  of  the  decline  in  the 
waterfowl  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  in  the  central 
and  western  portions. 

Starting  in  1957,  I  have  attempted  In 
the  last  three  Congresses  to  end  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy  for  draining  wetlands  where 
wildlife  is  harmed.  Bills  to  this  effect 
were  introduced  in  the  85th  and  86th 
Congresses,  but  were  not  accorded  a 
hearing  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. My  attempt  to  limit  farm 
drainage  in  connection  with  the  agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  on  June  6. 
1961,  was  successful  in  the  Committee 
of  the  "Whole,  107  to  65.  but  was  defeated 
in  a  record  vote.  184  to  196. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
recently  taken  to  making  formal  protests 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  where 
proposed  subsidized  drainage  of  farm 
wetlands  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  materially  hurt  wildlife. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  pro- 
tested against  the  proposed  drainages  in 
553  cases,  for  which  we  have  a  record. 
In  425  of  these  cases — 77  percent  of  the 
total — the  Department  of  Agriculture 
went  right  ahead  and  carried  out  the 
subsidized  drainage.  A  full  summary  is 
.set  forth  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  June  6.  1961,  on  page  9621. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  conserva- 
tion message  of  February  23,  1961,  de- 
cried the  absurdity  of  "one  Department 
paying  to  have  wetlands  drained  for 
agricultural  purposes  while  another  De- 
partment is  purchasing  such  lands  for 
wildlife  or  waterfowl  refuges."  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Udall  has  repeatedly 
called  for  an  end  to  this  anomalous  sit- 
uation. 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  at 
Its  convention  in  Washington  on  March 
5,  1961,  went  on  record  as  requesting: 

Congress  to  enact  such  legislation  as  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  drainage  of  wet- 
lands with  the  aid  of  Federal  subsidy. 

Hundreds  of  local  conservation  organ- 
izations have  also  asked  us  to  end  harm- 
ful drainage.  Some  of  the  leading  con- 
servationists in  this  body— the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell],  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
LORl,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Johnson]  among  them — have  given 
my  amendment  their  vigorous  support. 

An  accelerated  program  to  acquire 
wetlands  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's waterfowl  conservation  program 
has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  With  this  legislation 
close  to  being  enacted  into  law.  it  Is 
more  important  than  ever  that  wasteful 
subsidization  of  farm  drainage,  which 
goes  directly  counter  to  the  wetlands 
acquisition  program,  be  ended.  If  a 
farmer  wishes  to  drain  wetlands  valuable 
for  waterfowl,  he  is  at  hberty  to  do  so. 
but  he  should  not  receive  a  subsidy  from 
the  taxpayers  for  his  drainage.  Partic- 
ularly with  the  new  legislation  for  ac- 
celerated acquisition  of  wetlands,  it 
should  be  possible  in  most  cases  for  the 
farmer  to  lease  or  sell  his  wetlands  at  a 
satisfactory  price  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  be  admin- 
istered according  to  the  agreement  en- 
tered by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  on  May  2,  1960. 

I  hope  that  all  who  believe  as  I  do 
that  our  wetlands  should  be  preserved, 
not  destroyed,  will  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foHows: 

Amendment  offered  by  TJr.  Pindlet  : 
Page  18.  line  12.  after  the  word 
"Secretary"  strike  the  period  and  Insert  the 
following;  "Proiidcd  /urther.  That  In  estab- 
lishing such  base  acreage  for  1959  and  1960 
for  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  exceed  the  average  acre- 
ages planted  to  such  crops  as  indicated  by 
official  Department  of  AgrictUture  statistics, 
but  In  no  event  shall  such  1959  and  1960 
base  exceed  82.088.000  acres  for  corn, 
19.849.000  ncrea  for  grain  sorghum,  and 
16,104.000  acres  for  barley.' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  would  require  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  use  the  sta- 
tistics of  his  own  reporting  service  in 
carrying  out  the  feed  grains  program. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
phantom  acres  which  seem  already  to 
have  developed  under  the  feed  grains 
program.  This  amendment  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  such  phantom  acres 
to  be  created,  and  it  would  bring  more 
in  line  with  the  intent  and  the  will  of 
Congress  the  carrying  out  of  the  feed 
grains  program.  If  the  administration 
has  confidence  in  its  own  reporting  serv- 
ice there  should  be  no  objection  to  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mi.  Chairman,  if  you  will  look  at  page 
20  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written,  in  line 
8  you  will  find  the  wording  which  was 
discussed  earlier  in  this  debate.  It  was 
put  there  to  protect  honest  farmers.  It 
reads: 

To  the  extent  that  a  producer  proves  the^ 
actual  acreages  and  yields  for  the  farm  for^' 
the  1959  and  1960  crop  years,  such  acreage 
and  yields,  subject  to  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  made  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  au- 
thoVlty.  shall  be  used  In  malting  determina- 
tions. 

That  provision  was  placed  in  the  bill 
so  that  when  the  Secretary  has  inade- 
quate records,  as  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  county  in  the  United  States,  it  will 
not  be  a  case  of  simply  taking  an  aver- 
age of  the  cotmty.  If  sdine  farmer  is 
able  to  come  in  and  absolutely  prove  by 
his  sales  receipts,  by  his  combine  re- 
ceipts or  otherwise,  that  he  actually 
grew  80  bushels  to  the  acre  where  they 
gave  him  credit  for  only  40,  then  imder 
the  law  SLs  we  have  written  it  he  is  as- 
sured of  what  he  actually  produced. 

This  amendment  completely  strikes 
that  out.  In  effect  it  is  nothing  more 
than  striking  out  this  provision  of  the 
bill  that  we  wrote  in  here  so  carefully 
to  protect  the  farmers  of  America  from 
the  inadequate  records  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  exist  all  over  the  United 
States. 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  require  that  in  a 
county  the  coimty  committee  must  take 
what  is  alleged  to  be  the  county  average. 
That  is,  they  would  look  in  the  almanac 
and  find  out  that  somebody  had  esti- 
mated what  the  total  acreage  of  the 
county  was  and  what  the  total  yield 
was  in  the  county. 

They  would  then  divide  it  up  and  find 
that  the  average  yield  in  the  coimty  is 
45  bushels  of  com.  Then  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  comes  in  and  proves 
that  he  actually  grew  100  bushels  of 
com.  It  would  avail  him  absolutely 
nothing  if  we  adopt  his  amendment  be- 
cause the  Secretary  could  not  give  any 
county  any  more  than  his  original  esti- 
mates. When  he  talks  about  these  fig- 
ures they  are  nothing  but  estimates.  He 
could  not  get  any  more  credit  than  these 
original  estimates  gave.  Obviously, 
those  individuals  who  actually  grew  less 
than  the  average  are  not  going  to  come 
in  and  complain  about  it.  Consequently, 
the  only  way  in  the  world  that  the  Sec- 
retary can  tmder  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment give  a  man  credit  for  all  he  ac- 
tually grew  is  to  arbitrarily  reduce  the 
acreage  of  some  other  individual,  be- 
cause he  cannot  get  a  total  acreage  in 
excess  of  this  previously  estimated  acre- 
age. I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  base  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
Is  nothing  but  an  educated  guess,  and  in 
some  places  they  do  not  go  beyond  the 
fourth  grade  in  getting  the  education  for 
that  guess. 

I  would  suggest  if  we  want  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  farmers,  if  we  want  a 
program  that  will  work  without  too  much 
complaint,  we  had  better  be  careful  to 
use  this  provision  which  was  placed  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  the  very  sort  of  thing 
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that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  in- 
sisting on. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  observations  the  gentleman  has 
just  made,  but  I  am  sure  he  would  agree 
with  me  he  does  not  want  his  remarks 
construed  to  be  an  endorsement  of  this 
$5  million  error  that  we  have  in  the  pro- 
gram this  year? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
that.  I  do  mean  any  individual  who 
proves  what  he  actually  grew  should  re- 
ceive what  he  actually  proved,  regardless 
y  of  anybody's  error,  regardless  of  any- 
body's estimate.  Under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
that  is  not  the  way  to  give  each  indi- 
vidual the  benefit  of  what  he  actually 
proved.  Certainly  the  Secretary  should 
not  give  anything  more  than  his  records 
show  the  man  proves.  Until  that  man 
comes  In  and  proves  that  those  records 
are  in  error,  and  the  burden  is  on  the 
producer  to  prove  what  he  actually  grew, 
he  should  not  receive  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  can  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
take  this  5 -million-acre  discrepancy 
lightly,  because  I  think  it  is  poor  ad- 
ministration somewhere  up  or  down  the 
line.  I  am  not  pointing  the  finger  be- 
cause I  do  not  know.  But  when  the  Sec- 
retary announces  he  was  committed  to 
pay  $680  million  to  get  20  million  acres 
out  of  production,  and  we  have  a  crop 
record  which  shows  he  contracted  $680 
million  and  only  cut  back  15  million  acres 
out  of  feed  grain  production,  there  is 
bad  administration  at  some  point  along 
the  line. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  without  any  rec- 
ords. We  have  not  had  any  records. 
There  has  not  been  any  way  of  knowing 
what  has  been  produced  on  the  acres. 
There  will  be  a  way  of  knowing  what  was 
produced  this  year. 

Mr.  AVERY.  In  1961  there  will  be  a 
record. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  will  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.   FINDLEY.     It   seems   to  me   we 
have    lots    of    considerations    involved 
here.    I  think  we  can  also  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  wheat  program 
we  have  an  acreage  limit  on  production. 
The  Department  found  an  effective  way 
to  stay  within  that  limit,  at  least  closer 
than  the  S-million-acre  feed  grain  dis- 
crepancy.    I  would  point  out  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have  a 
considerable  stake  in  this  discrepancy. 
If  there  is  a  phantom  acreage  situation 
to  the  extent  of  5  million  acres,  they 
have  paid  out  $160  million  for  nothing 
Mr.  AVERY.    I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man.   We  have  had  30  years'  experience 
as  far  as  determining  what  wheat  has 
been  raised  on  what  farms,  whereas  in 
feed  grain  this  is  not  the  first  year,  but 
it  is  the  first  year  recently  where  there 
has  been  any  computation  of  the  acres 
in  production. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     The   crop   reporting 
service  surely  has  adequate  records  on 


com  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  figure  of 
82  million  acres  as  the  base.  All  I  am 
asking  is  that  they  recognize  as  sub- 
stantial and  factual  and  correct  their 
own  figures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin:  Page  21,  line  22,  Insert  a  new 
section  134  as  follows:  "Sec.  134.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subtitle  the  term  "corn"  shall 
mean  field  corn,  not  including  corn  for 
silage". 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  to  exclude 
"com  grown  for  silage"  from  the  defi- 
nition of  corn  is  offered  to  give  this 
House  an  opportunity  to  really  do  some- 
thing for  the  family-sized  farm.  It  is  a 
little  amendment  that  I  hope  the  chair- 
man of  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  be  big  enough  to  accept. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
designed  to  make  participation  in  this 
program  more  meaningful.  It  is  de- 
signed to  give  greater  opportunity  to  the 
small  family-.size  farm  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  other  areas  to  participate 
in  this  program.  The  amendment  will 
make  possible  the  reduction  of  acres  of 
com  and  feed  grain.  It  will  make  pos- 
sible the  drawing  down  of  the  additional 
stocks  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  majority  and  the  minority,  when 
the  feed  grain  bill  was  before  this  House 
before,  both  accepted  this  amendment. 
It  was  taken  to  conference  and  stricken 
from  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  have  this 
House  support  this  amendment  so  that 
it  can  again  go  to  conference  with  con- 
ferees who  are  interested  in  doing  some- 
thing for  the  .family-size  farm  and  who 
will  impress  upon  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  the  necessity  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Now,   in   Wisconsin   we   have   120.565 
farms  qualified  to  raise  corn  and  feed 
grain,  but  we  only  have  a  few  over  34.000 
farms  that  are  participating,  less  than 
28  percent.     Less  than  10  percent  of  the 
land  is  going  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram.   We  are  called  a  deficit  feed  area. 
But,  I  think  that  most  every  farmer  in 
Wisconsin,    those   small   daii-y    farmers 
who  must  raise  practically  all  of  the  feed 
they  use,  would  much  prefer  to  leave  out 
of  production  ;3ome  of  those  corn  acres, 
draw  the  needed  grain  and  corn  from 
the   surplus   stocks   in   the   Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,   and  participate  in 
this  program  t<i  make  it  more  meaning- 
ful and  more  useful.    So,  I  submit  this 
amendment  in  the  hope  that  it  vill  be 
accepted  and  that  it  will  be  adopted  by 
this  House,  because  these  small  farmers 
in  Wisconsin  want  to  become  a  part  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  the  committee  handling  this  bill  will 
have  no  problem  defining  what  silage  is. 
although  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  could  not  define  what  silage 


was.  I  think  if  we  define  silage  as  the 
entire  stalk,  beneath  the  cob  of  the  corn, 
so  that  all  the  grain  and  most  of  the 
fodder  goes  into  silage,  it  would  be  an 
acceptable  definition  of  the  word  "si- 
lase. "  This  amendment  will  do  some- 
thing for  the  family-size  farm.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  you  will  give  it  your 
support. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  last  spring  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nel- 
SEN  ] .  At  that  time  it  is  my  recollection 
that  a  spokesman  for  the  committee  ac- 
cepted the  amendment.  I  am  sure  I  sup- 
ported it  at  that  time.  We  took  that 
amendment  to  conference  and  we  found 
bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  other 
body  to  this  amendment.  We  could  not 
maintain  it  in  the  bill. 

The  basic  reason  that  was  offered  for 
rejecting  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  logical 
one;  that  is,  that  we  had  then,  as  we  have 
now.  a  1-year  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  definition 
of  corn  in  the  basic  law  includes  corn  for 
silage.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the 
basic  law  between  com  for  silage  and 
corn  for  other  purposes.  I  think  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  possible 
exemption  of  silage  com,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  proponents  of  this  sort  of  a 
proposition  should  have  come  l)efore  the 
committee  and  made  some  showing  as  to 
the  actual  relationship  between  com  for 
silage  and  corn  for  feed.  They  did  not 
do  it  last  spring.  It  was  brought  up  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  without  having 
been  to  the  committee.  They  did  not  do 
it  this  .'iummer.  It  was  brought  up  here 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  just  now,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  committee.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  some 
fatal  weakness  in  their  case  or  they 
would  have  brought  it  before  this  com- 
mittee which  has  been  sitting  almost 
eveiT  day  for  5  long  months,  and  would 
have  presented  «;ome  logiccil  argument 
for  making  a  basic  change  In  the  basic 
law.  Maybe  there  should  be  such  a 
change. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  do  not  know 
too  much  about  corn  for  silage  and  Its 
relationship  to  corn  on  the  ear.  But  I 
know  they  are  both  stock  feeds.  I  know 
they  will  both  go  to  the  same  end  use. 
I  know  if  you  produce  com  for  silage  you 
can  carry  your  herd  over  with  a  good  deal 
less  corn  on  the  ear  than  you  could 
carry  it  over  if  you  did  not  produce  corn 
for  silage.  Consequently,  somebody  is 
going  to  get  the  advantage  here.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  who  it  is,  and  I  do 
not  think  many  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  perfectly 
fair  to  say  that  the  proponents  of  such 
a  piece  of  legislation  ought  in  all  frank- 
ness and  fairness  to  have  come  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
They  can  be  excused  for  not  coming  the 
first  time,  and  we  did  excuse  them.  But 
there  have  been  5  more  months  elapse, 
and  they  still  have  not  come  before  our 
committee,  and  they  still  have  not  pre- 
sented any  reason  for  making  any  basic 
change  in  the  law.  Again  they  come  up 
here  at  the  last  minute  and  for  a  second 
time  they  seek  to  ask  this  House  to  act 
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upon  a  program  of  thlfl  kind  without  any 
hearing  and  without  any  evidence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seema  to  me.  even 
though  there  may  be  some  sound  rea- 
son for  making  a  change  in  the  basic  law. 
and  I  assure  you  that  our  C(»mnlttee 
.  doors  are  always  open  and  we  will  be 
willing  to  hear  anybody  who  wants  to 
come  in  and  sponsor  such  a  change,  that 
it  is  unwise  to  adopt  this  as  an  amend- 
ment right  now.  I  hope  we  will  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSKN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
bring  about  a  retirement  of  acres  In 
production,  total  tillable  acres  in  pro- 
duction. The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Thomson  J  has  pointed  out  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  writ- 
ten and  interpreted,  the  small  farmer 
finds  it  difficult  tt)  participate  in  the 
program.  If  you  examine  the  history 
of  the  operation  of  this  program,  you 
will  find  that  In  the  States  In  which  the 
small  farmer  predominates  there  has 
t>een  a  small  amount  of  participation  in 
land  retirement.  Under  this  legislation, 
the  small  farmer  has  a  small  acreage  of 
com  for  his  silo  if  his  silage  com  acreage 
has  to  be  included  in  his  com  base.  He 
feels  that  if  he  is  to  retire  20  percent 
or  30  percent,  it  does  not  leave  him  with 
enough  corn  to  feed  his  hvestock.  What 
you  are  now  doing  is  closing  the  door 
on  the  small  producers  and  saying  they 
cannot  participate  h\  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  politician  I  have 
ever  heard  make  a  speech  at  election 
time  talks  about  th(  small  farmer. 

In  this  bill  you  are  closing  the  door 
on  the  small  farmer. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  point  out  is 
this:  As  the  program  is  now  being  ad- 
ministered the  farmer  Is  permitted  to 
fill  his  silo  with  sweet  com  or  anything 
he  wishes  to  produce  to  take  the  place 
of  com,  which  in  my  judgment  Is  get- 
ting around  the  Intent  of  the  law.  If 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted,  I 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  mak- 
ing this  program  work.  I  hope  the 
House  adopts  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  the  op- 
portunity. I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  another  section  of  the  bill  which 
merits  support.  There  is  one  section  of 
title  3  of  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion which  I  would  like  to  commend  for 
favorable  consideration.  This  is  sec^^ 
tion  325  which  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  to 
individual  farmers  who  have  suffered 
severe  production  losses  when  such 
damage  is  not  sufficiently  widespread  to 
warrant  the  deslgmitlon  of  an  emer- 
gency area  under  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  farm  credit  laws. 

Just  recently  I  n?ceived  an  inquiry 
from  Mrs.  John  O.  Brand,  a  farmer's 
wife  In  Cottonwool  County.  Minn., 
urging  that  something  be  done  for  the 
farmers  in  Cottonwood  County  who 
were  the  victims  of  extensive  hall  dam- 
age. 

In  response  to  this  request,  I  con- 
tacted the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion asking  for  a  rejwrt  on  the  extent 
of    the    hail    damage    in    Cottonwood 
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County,  I  was  Informed  that  the  dam- 
age was  concentrated  generally  on  a 
4-mlle-wlde  strip  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  county.  The  finding  of  the 
FHA  was  that  the  damage  was  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive  coimtrywide  so  as  to 
warrant  a  disaster  declaration  imder 
which  farmers  would  be  eligible  for 
emergency  loans. 

This  situation  has  occurred  numerous 
times  In  the  past,  and  I  am  sur<;  that 
each  of  us  here  In  Congress  who  repre- 
sents an  agricultural  district  has  felt 
the  need  for  extending  some  type  of  aid 
to  individual  farmers  in  cases  such  as 
this. 

I  merely  rise  to  point  out  my  ap- 
proval for  this  particular  section  in 
title  3  and  to  point  out  that  th..s  re- 
write of  the  farm  credit  laws  g^es  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  a  londstaading 
need. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  should  first 
point  out  that  I  did  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee when  we  were  considering  thi;  feed 
grain  bill  that  we  should  make  somt  pro- 
vision  for   exempting   com   raised   for 
silage  in  areas  where  commercial  com 
was  not  grown.    I  was  told  tliat  such  an 
amendment  should  not  be  added  tD  the 
feed  grain  bill  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  feed  grain  program  is  a  voluntary 
one,  and  if  the  farmer  needed  the  com 
he  raised  for  silage  all  he  had  to  do  was 
stay  out  of  the  program.    That  is  true. 
I  mu.st  point  out,  however,  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  there  is  an  in- 
consistency in  this  feed  grain  bill  tj  the 
people  that  raise  com  for  silage  and  have 
no  possible  chance  of  raising  com  for 
sale  as  commercial  com.    They  are  lim- 
ited in  the  opportunity  that  Is  available 
to  them  to  benefit  from  this  pro^rram 
because  they  can  only  by  retiring  their 
land  take  advantage  of  the  opportimity 
for  payment  for  land  retirement.    Iliere 
Is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  raise  com 
and  take  advantage  of  the  higher  price 
support  for  com. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  Is  a  volur^tary 
program.  How  can  the  gentleman  com- 
plain that  any  farmer  anywhere  does  not 
have  a  right  to  grow  all  the  silage  he 
wants  to  grow?  You  certainly  would 
not  advocate  paying  a  farmer  for  reduc- 
ing certain  crops  and  then  putting  his 
divested  land  Into  competitive  crops 
Mr.  SHORT.  I  certainly  did  not 
Mr.  COOLEY.  If  you  have  a  faimer 
who  wants  to  grow  silage  let  him  irrow 
silage.  He  does  not  have  to  come  into 
the  program. 

Mr.  SHORT.  This  bill  has  been  de- 
picted as  a  great  benefit  to  the  fanners 
of  America.  I  submit  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  under  the  feed  grain 
bill  the  people  that  grow  com  in  areas 
where  the  com  cannot  ripen  into  com- 
mercial corn  have  no  opportunity  to 
participate. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  do  you  want  it 
for? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  think  there  is  no  more 
point  in  Including  com  grown  for  silage 
in  this  bill  than  to  have  alfalfa  hay  in- 


cluded. In  North  E>akota  the  only  crop 
we  had  this  year  in  that  drought- 
stricken  area  was  the  com  people  are 
raising  up  there.  There  is  no  more  sense 
in  eliminating  and  cutting  down  the  com 
raised  for  silage  in  North  Dakota  than  in 
cutting  down  on  the  alfalfa  crop. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  just 
told  me  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
bill  that  would  cause  the  farmer  to  re- 
duce his  silage  com.  Why  should  he  be 
available  for  price  support  or  any  other 
progTfun  imder  those  circiunstances? 

Mr.  SHORT.  If  I  reduce  my  acreage 
of  corn  raised  for  silage,  what  am  I  con- 
tributing to  the  reduction  of  feed  grain 
raised  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Just  the  amount  of 
silage,  that  is  all.    It  Is  all  used  for  feed. 
Mr.  SHORT.    So  is  alfalfa  hay.    Why 
do  we  not  include  that? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  do  not  have  an  al- 
falfa program. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
a  corn  silage  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  just  cannot  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  point  out. 
I  can  plant  40  kernels  to  the  acre  for 
silage  where  I  would  probably  plant  15  or 
20  if  I  was  going  to  husk  the  com.    Corn 
that  is  harvested  by  husking  should  have 
larger  ears  while  com  silage  can  be  har- 
vested with  a  chopper  and  the  size  of  the 
ears  Is  not  important.    As  a  result,  the 
total  pounds  of  com  produced  on  an  acre 
of  com  silage  will  be  greater  than  the 
pounds  of  com  produced  on  an  acre  of 
com  which  Is  harvested  by  husking.    I 
can  actually  get  more  feed  out  of  an  «u:re 
of  silage  than  out  of  an  acre  of  com. 
Not  only  that.  I  can  feed  it  for  the  same 
purpose.     I  can  take  a  400-pound  calf 
and  feed  It  nothing  else  but  silage,  some 
hay  and  pasture,  and  make  an  800-pound 
calf  out  of  it,  nice  and  fat.    It  does  not 
need  to  be  fed  much  longer  on  any  other 
kind  of  grain.    This  Is  just  a  big  loop- 
hole.   Do  not  be  fooled  by  this  small 
farmer  stuff  either.     It  takes  big  ma- 
chinery to  get  into  the  silage  business. 
All  over  the  Midwest  they  are  digging 
pits  now  instead  of  putting  up  the  up- 
right type  of  silo.    They  are  digging  big 
pits  and  filling  them  with  sorgo   and 
com  silage.    This  amendment  would  just 
create  a  big  loophole  and  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PiWDunr: 
Page  21,  line  17.  after  the  word  "Act"  insert 
the  following:  '•Provided,  That  any  such  i 
certificates  issued  for  the  1961  crops  shall 
be  marketed  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  1961  marketing  year  for  corn 
and  any  such  certificates  Issued  for  the  1962 
crops  shall  be  marketed  by  the  Secretary 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  1962  marketing  year 
for  corn". 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
gardless of  what  private  arrangements 
may  have  been  made  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  a  Member  of  the 
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other  body  at  the  time  of  the  conference 
on  the  1961  feed-grains  program  or  at 
any  other  time,  the  feed-grains  program 
of  1961  was  sold  to  this  body,  partly  if 
not  mainly,  because  of  its  payment-in- 
kind  feature.  The  gigantic  grain  sur- 
pluses which  hang  over  the  markets  in 
America  today  were  very  eloquently 
presented  then  as  being  price  depressing 
in  character,  and  they  were  very  elo- 
quently presented  yesterday  and  today 
as  such  because  of  the  same  price  de- 
pressing character  of  these  surplus 
stocks.  The  farmers  of  America  as  well 
as  many  Congressmen  here  in  this  Hall 
would  like  surplus  stocks  reduced.  They 
would  like  to  see  some  of  this  Govern- 
ment grain  fed  back  into  the  market 
channels  so  that  it  will  no  longer  present 
a  threat  to  grain  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
it  passed  the  1961  feed-grains  program 
and  follow  through  with  the  same 
thought  for  the  1962  program.  It  does 
not  require  that  the  Secretary  dump 
grain  and  break  the  price.  It  does  re- 
quire that  he  carry  through  with  the 
payments-in-kind  feature  and  by  the 
end  of  the  1961  crop  year,  which  would 
be  actually  14  months  from  now  or  Sep- 
tember 30,  1962 — by  that  date  he  would 
have  to  fund  the  certificates  which  he 
now  holds.  For  the  certificates  acquired 
under  the  1962  feed-grains  program,  he 
would  be  required  to  fund  those  cer- 
tificates by  September  30,  1963.  The 
farmers  of  America  would  actually  like 
to  see  the  Government  get  out  of  the 
grain  business  so  that  the  marketplace 
can  provide  the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand.  So  long  as  these  giant  sur- 
plus stocks  remain  in  Government  bins 
such  is  impossible. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  iiave  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
the  amount  or  kind  of  surpluses  on  hand 
because  there  is  going  to  be  exactly  the 
same  number  of  bushels  of  grains  sold  on 
the  market  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
only  question  is  when  you  are  going  to 
sell  this  grain  in  the  market.  I  want  to 
make  that  clear  because  I  want  this 
House  to  understand  that  all  of  this  talk 
about  how  they  are  going  to  reduce  what 
is  sold  into  the  market  does  not  mean  a 
thing  in  the  world.  They  are  going  to 
sell  the  same  amount  of  grain  in  the 
market. 

The  question  is.  if  you  agree  to  this 
amendment  it  is  just  half  as  bad  as  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  earlier;  it 
just  requires  the  Secretary  to  sell  once 
a  year  in  the  market,  just  dump  the  cer- 
tificates he  holds  at  one  time  and  make 
sure  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  this  grain 
going  on  the  market  at  one  time  which 
is  absolutely  certain  to  break  the  market. 
If  you  want  to  break  the  market  just  vote 
for  this  amendment.  This  is  a  good  way 
to  break  the  market  and  there  will  not 
be  any  way  in  the  world  the  Secretary 
or  anybody  else  can  prevent  it.  But  if 
you  leave  this  matter  where  the  Secre- 
tary can  sell  these  certificates  in  an  or- 
derly manner  when  the  market  is  in  the 
best  condition  to  receive  them  then  we 


can  expect  the  minimum  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

This  amendment  goes  contrary  to 
everything  that  we  have  been  doing  thus 
far.  It  is  offered,  of  course,  by  t.  gentle- 
man who  does  not  believe  in  the  bill, 
who  wsuits  to  defeat  the  bill,  and  who  will 
succeed  in  defeating  the  bill  if  you  will 
just  stand  here  and  take  away  any  dis- 
cretion whatsoever. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  voted  down. 

The  CHAIPvMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofifered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PindleyI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley) 
there  were — ayes  43.  noes  82. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  laust  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  contemplated  of- 
fering an  amendment  which  would  add 
another  crop  that  could  be  planted  on 
diverted  feed  grain  acreage.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  farm  bill  which  passed 
the  other  body  yesterday  contains  the 
amendment  which  I  had  planned  to 
offer.  The  is.5Ue  will  therefore  be  in  con- 
ference, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  be  willing  to  accept  the  Senate  pro- 
vision to  which  I  have  referred.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  offer  the  amendment. 
My  amendment  would  add  guar  beans  to 
the  Ust  of  crops,  including  castor  beans. 
salHower,  sunflower,  and  sesame,  referred 
to  in  a  provi;K)  on  page  18  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SUBTnXK    D MARKETING    ORDERS 

Sec.  141.  Section  8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by    the    Agricultural    Marketing    Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  Is  further  a.mended 
by  (a)  striking  out  "and  Idaho,  and  rot  In- 
cluding fruits,  other  than  olives  and  grape- 
fruit, for  canning  or  freezing  i ,  tobacco,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Idaho,  New  York. 
Michigan,    Maryland,    New    Jersey.    Indiana. 
California,  Maine.  Vermont.  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecti- 
cut,   and   not   including   fruits    for    canning 
or    freezing    other    than    olives,    grapefruit, 
cranberries,    and    apples    produced    In    the 
States  named  above  except  Washington.  Ore- 
gon,  and   Idaho),    tobacco,   lambs,    peanuts, 
turkeys,"  and  (o)  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  to  t.  colon  and  adding:  "Provided 
further.  That    ao  order  issued   pursuant   to 
this   section   shall   be   effective    as    to   cran- 
berries or  applc-s  for  canning  or  freezing  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines. 
In  addition   to  other  required  findings  and 
determinations,    that   the    Issuance   of   such 
order  is  approved   or  favored   by   processors 
who.  during  a  representative   period  deter- 
mined  by    the    Secretary,    have    engaged    In 
canning    or    freezing    such    commodity    for 
market  and  have  frozen  or  canned  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  total   volume  of  the 
commodity  to  be  regulated  which  was  canned 
or    frozen    within    !he    production    area,    or 
marketed  within  the  marketing  area,  defined 
in   such    order,    during   such   representative 
period.";    and    section    8e    of    such    Act    is 
amended   by  striking  out  of   the   first   sen- 
tence thereof  "rxjmatoes,  avocados,  mangoes, 
limes,    grapefruit,    green    peppers,   Irish    po- 
tatoes, cucumbers,  or  egg  plants"  and  insert- 
ing in   lieu  thereof   "any  agricultural   com- 
modity". 

Mr.  COOLEY  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  .subtitle  D,  on  "Marketing 


Orders"  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Caroima? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  22.  line  2, 
following  "(a)"  insert  the  following:  "In- 
serting after  the  words  'or  froaen  grapefruit,' 
the  words  "cranberriea,  apples,  or  turkeys,' 
and  after  the  phrase  the  products  of  naval 
stores,  the  phrase  the  products  of  peanuts,' 
and  (b)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  22,  line  13, 
strike  out  "lambs,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  22.  h.ie  14, 
strike  out    "(b)"  and  insert  "(c)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk  :  Page  22. 

line    13.  after  "tobacco"  insert   "honey". 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  sweeten  this  bill  up  a 
little  bit,  and  I  shall  not  take  the  entire 
time.  Someone  asked  me  if  the  bees 
voted.  I  may  say  that  the  beekeepers 
vote.  The  p>eople  who  are  concerned 
with  the  honey  industry  in  my  State  of 
California  are  interested  in  this  bill.  I 
am  not  an  expert  on  this  subject,  and  I 
do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  it 
is  my  understanding  they  want  to  be  in- 
cluded under  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
If  two-thirds  of  them  desire  to  do  so, 
they  may  develop  a  program,  provided 
the  Secretary  feels  the  program  would 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  consumer 
as  well  as  the  producer. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will 
accept  the  amendment  and  add  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  "honey,"  along 
with  certain  other  commodites  that  are 
included  under  the  General  Marketing 
Order  Agreements  Act. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take  the 
floor  on  this  issue  in  opposition  to  my 
good  friend  from  California;  however,  we 
have  talked  the  honey  issue  over  very 
thoroughly  in  the  committee.  We  have 
heard  the  pros  and  the  cons,  and  we 
voted  to  delete  it  in  committee. 

Yesterday  there  was  quite  a  debate  on 
this  provision  over  in  the  Senate,  with 
Senators  from  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  New  York,  among  other  States, 
speaking  against  including  honey  in  the 
marketing  order  section  of  this  bill.  We 
agreed  in  committee  to  vote  against 
amendments  to  this  section.    I  feel  that 
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this  section  should  b;  left  as  is,  and  that 
honey  should  continue  to  be  deleted  from 
this  section  and  hereby  urge  my  col- 
Icasues  to  vote  agairist  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  !Mi.  Sisk). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Ford:  Amend 
sert.nn  141  on  page  22.  line  14,  after  "C," 
insert  the  following:  inserting  after  word 
vegetables'  where  It  flr?t  appeare  the  foUow- 
ing:  'other  than  dry  ec.ible  beans'  and  (d)." 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  merely 
eliminates  dry  edible  beans  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

I  am  prompted  to  introduce  this 
amendment,  first,  because  the  producers 
and  handlers  of  my  State  inform  me  that 
there  is  no  need  for  such  legislation; 
that  although  dry  edible  beans  have  been 
eligible  for  marketing  orders  since  1937 
there  has  never  been  any  request  made 
for  such  an  order  either  from  within  or 
from  outside  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and,  further,  juch  marketing  or- 
ders for  dry  edible  beans  would  only 
cause  confusion  and  chaos  In  the  indus- 
try and  could  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
Second,  I  have  been  reliably  informed 
that  it  would  be  ne.ict  to  impossible  to 
draft  a  marketing  order  for  beans  be- 
cause of  the  many  and  various  kinds  of 
beans  grown  in  var;ous  areas  and  the 
further  fact  that  dry  edible  beans  are 
Rrown  in  only  scatti-red  areas  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Dry  Bean 
Council,  a  nationwide  a;sociation  made 
up  of  producers,  handlers,  and  proces- 
sors of  90  percent  of  the  dry  edible  beans 
produced  in  this  country,  filed  a  state- 
ment with  the  Agriculture  Committee 
in  opposition  to  any  marketing  order 
proposal  for  beans.  They  listed  nu- 
merous reasons,  a  few  of  which  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  att<'ntion  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

The  council  stated  a  marketing  order 
or  agreement  cannot  be  effective  if  ap- 
plied to  a  crop  which  is  so  susceptible 
to  a  multitude  of  changing  circum- 
stances as  are  beanf .  The  foundation 
of  marketing  orders  or  agreements  is 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  predictability 
as  to  how  much  milt;  a  certain  number 
of  cows  will  produce  or  how  much  to- 
bacco a  given  acre  ol  land  will  produce. 
There  is  no  such  predictability  insofar 
as  beans  are  concerned.  The  council 
submitted  the  following  statistics  from 
my  home  State  of  Michigan,  the  bean 
capital  of  the  United  States,  to  show 
the  lack  of  predictabihty  in  bean 
fanning. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of 
land  authorized  for  bean  production 
could  be  controlled  right  down  to  the 
individual  farm,  but  from  there  on,  no 
one  could  predict  with  any  degree  o'  ac- 
curacy the  amount  of  beans  which  will 
be  produced.  Note  from  the  thart  the 
extreme  fluctuations  in  abandomnent 
between  the  time  of  planting  and  the 
time  of  harvest.  Abandonment  largely 
results  from  the  extreme  susceptibility  of 
beans  to  weather  damage,  insects  and 
disease.  It  is  suggested  that  no  one, 
in  view  of  such  abandonment,  can  esti- 
mate how  many  acres  of  beans  should  be 
planted  to  provide  a  specific  amount  of 
beans.  Abandonment  in  1954  amounted 
to  17  percent  whereas  in  1958  it  was  only 
1  percent. 

Even  if  the  factor  of  abandonment 
were  not  involved,  there  is  the  extreme 
fluctuation  In  yield  per  acre.  As  can  be 
noted  from  the  chart,  the  yield  per  acre 
runf  all  the  way  from  7.40  hundred- 
weight in  1957  to  11.60  hundredweight 
in  1959.  The  bean  producer's  income  is 
more  closely  alhed  with  the  weatherman 
than  it  is  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Extensive  drought  pe.-iods 
during  the  growing  season  and  tspe- 
cially  during  pod-setting  time,  can  lower 
the  yields  considerably.  Similarly,  cool, 
wet  seasons  are  highly  unfavorable  be- 
cause beans  are  easily  injured  by  exces- 
sive moisture  and  are  subject  to  attack 
by  diseases  that  thrive  under  such  con- 
ditions. In  addition  to  the  weather,  of 
course,  beans  are  one  of  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  crops  to  diseases  which  will 
further  complicate  any  predictabihty  as 
to  yield. 

One  other  factor  of  unpredictability  is 
the  amount  of  dockage  or  picking  out 
done  on  the  beans.  This  is  when  the 
farmer  sells  his  beans  to  an  elevator  on 
a  cleaned  basis  and  involves  separation 
of  the  good  beans  from  the  splits,  dis- 
colored beans,  stones,  straw,  and  other 
foreign  material.  Dockage  varies  from 
year  to  year  and  from  field  to  field  and 
it  may  reduce  the  farmers  salable  pro- 
duction by  as  Uttle  as  1  to  2  percent  or 
it  may  run  as  high  as  15  to  20  percent 
of  the  crop  and  is  in  no  sense  predictable 
until  the  crop  is  actually  harvested. 

There  is  no  question  that  marketing 
orders  are  of  value  to  the  producers  of 
some  commodities,  but  it  is  not  felt  that 
such  orders  will  provide  the  benefit};  for 
beans  that  they  do  for  other  commod- 
ities. First,  there  is  the  unpredictability 
which  has  been  noted  and  secondly  be- 
cause of  the  admmistrative  burden  of 
trying  to  establish  marketing  orders  for 
the  great  variety  of  beans  where  many 
different  types  of  beans  are  grown  within 
one  State.  For  instance,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Crop  Reporting  Board 
lists  16  different  types  of  beans  grown  in 
the  United  States.  California,  for  ex- 
ample, produces  11  different  types  of 
beans.  Therefore  there  would  have  to  be 
11  different  types  of  marketing  orders 
in  California  alone.  One  marketing 
order  could  not  be  used  for  all  the  differ- 
ent types  of  beans.  In  Michigan  and 
Washington  there  would  have  to  be  six 
different  types  of  marketing  orders  while 
Idaho  and  New  York  would  each  require 
at  least  five  different  types  of  marketing 


orders.  Farmers  across  the  road  from 
each  other  would  be  farming  under  dif- 
ferent types  of  marketing  orders  and  it 
is  conceivable  if  a  farmer  grew  three 
or  four  different  kind/:  of  beans  he  would 
have  to  comply  with  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent marketing  orders.  This  could  only 
lead  to  complete  confusion  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  bean  industry  generally 
would  be  unworkable. 

For  the  above-stated  reasons  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
approved. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  say  that  per- 
sonally I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  my  con- 
gressional district  produces  more  dry 
edible  beans  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States.  The  information  available  to  me 
is  that  there  is  some  differenee  Of  opinion 
in  the  industry  with  regard  to  this 
amendment. 

The  Michigan  Bean  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, for  instance,  according  to  the 
communication  I  have  received  from 
them,  opposes  the  amendment  suggested 
by  my  colleague  from  Michigan.  Beans 
have  been  under  the  Marketmg  Agree- 
ment Act  since  1937.  I  can  not  beUeve 
that  the  standby  authority  to  issue  mar- 
keting orders  for  beans  is  going  to  hurt 
anyone  at  this  date.  I  think  that  under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  would  be  for  the 
House  to  reject  the  amendment.  Cer- 
tainly the  committee  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  this  matter  before  any  such 
action  is  taken. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  completely.  There 
was  no  testimony  and  no  communica- 
tion at  all  from  any  beangrowers.  I 
think  it  is  poor  judgment  to  act  hurriedly 
on  a  matter  of  this  character. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  As  I  understand,  dry 
edible  beans  are  now  in  the  provision 
which  would  permit  them  to  have  mar- 
keting orders  if  the  producers  agreed  to 
have  marketing  orders. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  This  amendment 
would  remove  them  so  that  they  could 
not  use  this  vehicle  if  they  so  desired? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
also  my  understanding. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  In  the  case  of  tobacco,  we 
have  been  under  marketing  orders  for 
the  past  15  or  2o  years  and  the  provision 
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has  never  been  used.  But  I  would  be 
opposed  to  removing  tobacco  from  the 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  because  we 
might  at  one  time  want  to  use  market- 
ing orders.  For  the  same  reason  I  sup- 
poTt  the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this,  too.  I  have  not  heard 
a  word  from  anybody  in  California, 
where  we  have  large  quantities  of  dry 
edible  beans,  and  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  committee 
should  have  given  the  matter  some  con- 
sideration. I  have  considerable  doubt 
whether  it  should  be  done  wltliout  hear- 
ings and  thorough  consideration  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.    I  share  his  view. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fobo]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ford)  there 
were — ayes  39,  noes  85. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
subtitle  D  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlje  Clerk  read  aa  follows:  Amendment 
offerea-^by  Mr.  Elliott  of  Alabama:  On 
page  22,  line  14  after  "tuiiiejs.'  inaert  the 
foUowing:  "broilers,  fryers,  and  hatching 
eggs  used  for  their  production." 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman  when  I 
spoke  yeserday,  I  indicated  something  of 
the  serious  plight  of  the  broiler  industry. 
Broilers  are  selling  for  10  cents  a  pound, 
lowest  price  In  history.  Many  of  the 
small  people — small  contractors,  small 
hatcheries,  small  feed  dealers — are  going 
broke. 

From  the  100  or  more  telegrams  re- 
ceived at  my  ofiBce  this  morning  from 
broiler  people,  I  choose  one  from  my 
hometown,  as  illustrative,  which  reads 
as  foDows: 

Dear  Carl:  We  are  being  forced  to  close 
our  business  as  a  result  of  low  market  price 
of  broilers.  •  •  •  A  large  part  of  the  economy 
of  this  county  depends  on  the  broiler  busi- 
ness. Any  steps  you  may  take  to  help  re- 
lieve the  depressed  broiler  business  will  be 
deeply  appreciated. 

When  representatives  of  the  broiler  in- 
dustry testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  a  month  ago,  they 
testified  against  proposals  for  marketing 
orders.  However,  at  that  time,  broilers 
were  selling  for  about  14  cents  a  pound. 
At  that  price  they  were  selling  for  a 
break-even  or  nearly  break-even  price. 
Today,  producers  are  losing  4  cents  a 
pound  or  about  14  cents  on  a  3 ',2  pound 
broiler.  The  100  or  so  telegrams  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand  are  indications  that 
If  these  people  were  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  testify  today,   their  testimony 


would  be  different  from  what  it  was  tes- 
tified to  be  3  or  4  weeks  ago. 

However,  I  recognize  the  confusion 
that  exists  in  the  thinking  of  the  Mem- 
bers about  this  matter,  and  especially 
those  from  the  broiler  produciug  States. 
They  have  been  bombarded  for  years 
now  with  propaganda  against  "con- 
trols." They  have  characterized  as 
"controls"  tliis  marketing  order  provi- 
sion which  my  amendment  would  allow 
the  broiler  industry  to  have  the  benefit 
of.  They  were  in  Washington  a  month 
ago  appearing  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Agriculture  uig- 
ing  that  broilers  and  broiler  hatching 
eggs  not  be  included  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram for  this  year.  All  of  this  has 
created  some  doubt  and  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  membership.  Since  yes- 
terday, when  I  indicated  that  I  would 
offer  this  amendment,  a  great  campaign 
has  gone  on  among  these  same  people 
who  testified  here  a  month  ago  urging 
Members  not  to  vote  for  my  amendment. 
The  result  has  been,  as  I  have  indicated, 
some  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
in  the  minds  of  the  Members.  As  I  in- 
dicated in  my  speech  on  yesterday,  I  feel 
certain  that  if  this  bill  could  be  post- 
poned for  a  week  or  2  weeks  that  the 
disastrous  prices  in  this  industry  would 
result  in  the  ti'ue  feelings  of  those  who 
actually  produce  the  broilers  coming  to 
the  fore,  so  that  the  true  sentiment  of 
the  industry  could  be  heard.  It  has  not 
been  heard  yet,  but  it  will  be  heard. 
The  telegrams  I  am  receiving  indicate 
it.  They  do  not  come  from  the  big  folks 
in  the  industry.  They  come  from  the 
people  who  have  built  the  industiT- 
They  come  from  the  people  who  ha'.e 
worked  and  sacrificed  and  invested 
their  money  and  their  time  and  their 
strength  to  build  the  industry.  They 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  know  that  large  numbers  of  Liiem 
are  facing  bankruptcy.  They  are  going 
broke. 

My  amendment  provides  for  a  permis- 
sive program — one  that  permits  the 
broiler  industry  to  propose  a  marketing 
order  program.  That  program  could  not 
go  into  effect  until  public  hearings  had 
been  held  throughout  the  broiler  areas. 
It  could  not  go  into  effect  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  made  findings 
from  those  hearings,  and  should  the 
findings  not  be  based  upon  the  evidence 
a  coiurt  could  set  them  aside;  and  the 
marketing  order  still  could  not  go  into 
effect  until  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
by  referendum  vote  have  approved  it. 

I  have  studied  this  matter  carefully 
and  I  am  convinced  tliat  a  large  number 
of  the  small  people  who  have  built  the 
broiler  industry  are  going  busted  under 
the  disastrously  low  prices  that  now  pre- 
vail. All  my  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  a  program  for  themselves. 

The  marketing  order  procedure  is.  of 
course,  not  new.  It  has  been  used  by  the 
citrus  industry  for  24  years.  There  are 
about  43  marketing  orders  covering  agri- 
cultural commodities  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  imposing  a 
regulation  upon  this  industry;  instead  it 
is  a  matter  of  affording  the  industry  an 
opportunity  to  regulate  itself.    With  a 


marketing  order  if  it  decides  that  is  in 
its  best  interest.  The  coat  of  such  a  pro- 
gram is  not  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayer 
because  it  is  paid  for  by  the  commodity 
which  is  regulated,  in  this  case,  broilers. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
It  is  closely  akin  to  the  amendment 
which  the  otlier  body  adopted  to  their 
bill  on  yesterday.  My  language  is  actu- 
ally more  restrictive. 

It  is  not  my  philosophy  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  regulate  everything.  It 
is  not  my  philosophy  that  all  agricul- 
tural products  or  commodities  should  be 
regulated  by  the  Government.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  Government  should 
provide  an  opportunity  to  broiler  people 
to  provide  a  marketing  order  for  them- 
selves if  they  decide  they  want  it.  I  am 
advised  that  these  low  prices  will  con- 
tinue. I  am  told  they  will  go  lower  be- 
fore they  get  higher.  There  is  going  to 
be  much  suffering  in  the  broiler  industry. 
The  people  who  will  eventually  get  huit 
will  be  the  small  people.  They  will  be 
the  people  who  can  afford  less  to  get 
hurt. 

I  have  had  100  telegrams  about  this 
situation    today.     When    people    are    in 
trouble   they  look  to  their  leaders  for 
help.   They  look  to  their  Goverrunent  for 
help.     I   have   had   an   opportunity   to 
show  these  telegrams  to  several  Mem- 
bers.    All    have    been    profoundly    im- 
pressed.   When  I  get  time,  maybe  I  will 
put  them  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Let  us  look  at  the  future.    When  the 
small  people  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
broiler  business.^r  bankrupted,  what  lies 
ahead?    I  will  tell  you  what  is  happen- 
ing in  my  District.    When  the  small  fel- 
lows give  up.  when  the  losses  are  too 
heavy  to  bear,  when  they  are  forced  out. 
they  are  being  followed  by  the  large  feed 
mills  who   take  over   the   grower  con- 
tracts.    If  present  conditions  continue, 
many  people  believe  the  large  feed  mills 
will  take  over  the  industry.    Before  that 
happens.  I   think   that  folks  who  have 
been  in  the  broiler  business  should  have 
eveiT   opportunity   to   save   themselves. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  tries  to  do. 
It   tries   to  give   them  another   avenue 
'^^•hich  they  may  find  u.sable  in  prevent- 
ing economic  disaster  to  them.selves. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  g^^ntleman 
from  Alabama  fMr.  Elliott).  While  I 
can  appreciate  the  distressed  conditions 
now  confronting  the  poultry  industrj'.  I 
do  not  feel  Federal  control  is  the  answer 
to  our  problem. 

I  am  happy  to  state  I  represent  an 
area  that  pioneered  in  the  growing  of 
commerical  broilers  and  fryers.  The 
Delmar\-a  Peninsula  is  recognized  as  the 
birthplace  of  today's  multimillion-dollar 
broiler-fryer  industry.  And,  gentlemen, 
we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  area 
for  years  has  placed  its  prime  emphasis 
on  volume,  but  not  without  proper  cor- 
relation with  demand. 

Durin'^'  recent  years,  our  poultry  in- 
dustry has  shifted  its  major  emphasis 
from  volume  to  the  efficiency  of  growing 
and  marketing  a  quality  product. 

On  May  24.  1961,  the  president  of  the 
Delmarva  Poultry  Industry,  James  E. 
Davis,  representing  over  3,000  voluntary 
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members,  comprised  of  growers,  hatch- 
ery men,  feed  manufacturers,  poultry 
processors,  and  equipment  dealers,  de- 
livered a  strong  statement  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  opposing 
governmental  contiols  of  the  poultry 
industry. 

Today,  in  behalf  cf  our  poultry  indus- 
try, I  wish  to  state  i.hat  I  am  convinced 
that  the  progress  we  have  made  hsis  come 
about  primarily  as  the  result  of  the  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  based  on  keen 
competition  among  individual  growers 
and  between  majoi  p>oultry  producing 
areas. 

We  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  we 
have  suffered  periods  of  adversity,  but 
gentlemen,  we  are  the  first  to  state  our 
belief  in  private  initiative  and  free 
enterprise. 

My  district  has  witnessed  the  burden- 
some Federal  controls  on  milk.  We  have 
fought,  and  will  continue  to  fight 
against,  those  controls.  I  ask  you,  gen- 
tlemen, for  your  support  in  my  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Elliotts  amendment.  Per- 
mit our  poultry  industry  to  continue  the 
tree  enterprise  system  of  production  and 
marketing. 
Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thf  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Jen.nincs). 

Mr.  JENNINGS,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
M.se  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
I  served  on  the  committee.  A  great 
number  of  people  interested  in  this  bill 
appeared  before  our  committee.  How- 
ever, to  appreciate  this,  I  think  you 
must  understand  that  this  is  a  highly 
integrated  operation  Most  of  those 
people  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee were  those  who  represent  the  feed 
industry,  and  they  represent  control  of 
the  little  producer.  Many  of  the  chicken 
farmers,  the  broiler  industry,  are  going 
broke  today.  This  is  not  anything 
mandatory.  This  is  something  we  will 
give  them  if  they  desire  to  u.se  it.  It  is 
a  free  enterprise  system.  There  is 
nothing  freer  than  a  marketing  order. 
Mr,  LANDRUM,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  JENNINGS,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  U  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
should  be  adopted,  would  there  then  be 
anything  in  the  law  that  requires  that 
controls  be  invoked  immediately? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  marketing  provision  that  requires 
that  controls  be  put  into  effect.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment that  requires  that  they  be  put 
into  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  I  Mr,  Elliott], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr,  Harris) 
there  were — ayes  66,  noes  63. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Elliott  and 

Mr,  COOLEY. 


The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ay  js  93 
noes  97. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  r.?cog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Califamia 
I  Mr.  Clem  Miller  L 

Mr,  CLEM  MILLER,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clem  M;lleh: 
On  page  22,  line  13,  after  •tobacco'  nsert 
"lamb  " 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  was  very  surprised  to  see  that  lamb  was 
taken  out  of  the  marketing  order  se<tion. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  condition  of 
the  industry.  It  is  depressed.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  wishes  of  the  growers. 
The  growers  want  it  in  increasing  num- 
bers. Unfortimately,  the  National  Wool 
Growers  at  the  present  time  seem  ix)  be 
opposed  to  it.  I  am  sure  when  another 
few  months  go  by,  they  are  going  to  be 
heartily  in  favor  of  it.  and  are  going  to 
wish  that  they  left  it  in  the  bill,  I  think 
we  should  give  them  an  opportunit:y  to 
have  a  lamb  marketing  order,  if  they 
want  one,  I  recommend  this  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  and  hope  the 
amendment  is  adopted.  Even  those 
gentlemen  who  have  unfortunately  con- 
sented to  have  the  lambs  taken  out  of 
the  maiketing  order  section  are  them- 
selves in  favor  of  it.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  see  why,  with  all  this  support,  that  the 
amendment  is  not  still  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Clem  Miller]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
."^lon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hoeven)  there 
V.  ere — ayes  64,  nays  68. 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered;  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Clem  Miller  and 

Mr.  POAGE. 

The  Committee  again  divided ;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
59.  nays  103. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr,  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  the  inclusion  of  turkeys  in 
marketing  orders.  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  them,  but 
I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  turkey 
growers  desire  enabling  legislation,  not 
just  inclusion  in  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreements  Act  of  1937.  So  I 
would  like  to  give  to  the  House  the  en- 
abling legislation  which  follows  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  marketing  orders  and 
make  any  changes  that  would  be  helpful. 
In  this  way  we  can  go  about  this  thing 
in  a  more  judicious  manner  than  just 
adding  to  or  taking  off. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  9,  as 
follows : 

Sec,  9,  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  whenever  the  Secretary, 
upon  the  request  of  producers  of  turkey 
breeder  hens,  turkey  hatching  eggs,  poults, 


or  market  turkeys,  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  issuance  of  an  order  applicable  to 
the  producers  of  any  or  all  of  such  commod- 
ities will  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  this  Act,  he  shall  give  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  upon  a  proposed 
order  applicable  to  the  commodity  or  com- 
modities in  question.  The  provisions  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  the  issuance,  atmend- 
ment,  susi>enslon.  termination,  review,  and 
enforcement  of  orders  shall  be  applicable  to 
orders  issued  under  this  section:  Provided 
That  reference  to  marketing  agreementa  in 
such  provisions  shall  not  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  orders  hereunder:  i4?ad,  provided 
further.  That  wherever  the  word  "handler" 
Is  used  in  the  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Act  It  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  "producer  ' 
for  the  purposes  of  orders  under  this  section. 
Orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  with 
respect  to  such  commodities  shall  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  producers  and  shall  contain 
the  terms  provided  in  section  8c(7|(C)  of 
this  Act,  and  in  addition  thereto  one  or 
more  of  the  following  terms  and  conditions, 
and  no  others: 

(li  Providing  or  providing  a  method  for 
registering  or  otherwise  identifying  the 
number  of  quantity  of  breeder  hens,  hatch- 
ing eges,  poults,  or  market  turkeys  to  be 
marketed  or  held  or  maintained  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  commodity  for  market. 
(2)  Providing  for  the  assessnient  and  col- 
lection of  market  development  and  stabiliza- 
tion fees  from  the  producers  of  any  such 
commodity  subject  to  the  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  order,  including  the 
mainTen.ince  and  functioning  of  the  au- 
thority or  agency  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary   to   administer   the   order. 

1 3 1  Providing  for  the  establishment  of 
rrseiirch,  promotion,  and  market  develop- 
ment programs  (Including  advertising),  to 
promote  consumption  and  expand  markets 
for  such  commodities  and  their  products 

( 4 1  Providing  for  payments  to  encourage 
the  orderly  marketing,  sale,  export,  diver- 
sion, or  other  disf>osition  or  utilization  of 
any  such  commodity  or  product  thereof, 

(5/  Providing  lor  the  purchase  and  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  such  com- 
modity or  product  thereof  to  stabilize  mar- 
kets and  to  improve  the  balance  between 
the  supply  and  demand  of  any  such  com- 
m.odlty  or  commodities. 

(6)  Any  term  or  condition  incidental  to.. 
not  inconsistent  with,  and  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate any  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  order. 

No  order  may  be  issued  with  respect  to 
turkey  breeder  hens,  turkey  hatching  eggs, 
or  poults  unless  such  order  is  also  favored 
or  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  producers 
of  market  turkeys  voting  Ui  a  referendum,  as 
well  as  by  the  producers  thereof  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  act. 

ADDITIONAL    PARAGRAPH    AUTHORIZING 
QUANTITATIVE    LIMITATIONS 

Limiting  or  providing  methods  for  limit- 
ing, through  stabilization  pools  or  otherwise, 
the  quantity  of  any  such  commodity,  or  of 
any  grade,  size,  or  quality  thereof,  which  may 
be  marketed  by  producers  during  any  speci- 
fied period. 

This  is  the  type  of  legislation  the  Na- 
tional Turkey  Federation  wants. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SUBTITLE   E WOOL 

Sec.  151.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of   1964,   as  amended    (68  Stat.  BIO.   72 
Stat.    994:    7    U.S.C.    1782).    is    amended    by    - 
striking  out  of  the  second  sentence  thereof 
"1962"  and  Inserting  "1967". 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  r   couple  of  very 
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short  questions  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coolet]. 

As  we  all  know,  the  cherry  Industry 
includes  the  production  of  both  red  sour 
cherries  and  what  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  sweet  cherries.  They  are 
actually  two  distinct  industries  in  dis- 
tinct localities,  requiring  different  treat- 
ment, and  distinct  types  of  marketing. 

I  know  that  representations  have  been 
made  to  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
committees  for  the  inclusion  of  red  sour 
cherries  in  the  marketing  order  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  inqmre  of  the  chair- 
man if  the  representations  were  not  ex- 
clusively for  red  sour  cherries  and  not 
for  the  inclusion  of  sweet  cherries.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct.  As  far 
as  I  know,  the  committee  had  under  con- 
sideration nothing  except  red  sour  cher- 
ries. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
committee  included  in  the  marketing 
order  provisions  only  those  industries 
which  have  asked  for  inclusion? 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  We  have  completed 
the  section  which  deals  with  marketing 
orders,  and  no  cherries  of  any  kind  are 
Included  in  the  House  bill.  However, 
the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  other  body  on  yesterday  passed  a  bill 
which  included  cherries.  I  understand 
the  intent  there  was  to  include  only  red 
sour  cherries  and  not  to  include  sweet 
cherries. 

Naturally  the  chaii-man  will  support 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  in  con- 
ference. May  I  ask  him  this  question: 
If  the  Senate  should  insist  on  including 
cherries,  would  he  be  willing  to  estab- 
lish the  true  intent  of  the  industry  by 
limiting  the  Senate  version  to  red  sour 
cherries  rather  than  all  cherries? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  not  want  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  intent  of 
Members  of  the  other  body,  but  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  we  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  problem  and  we 
shall  try  to  present  the  matter  as  fully 
as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly I  am  not  sufficiently  naive  to  be- 
lieve that  anything  I  may  have  to  say 
today  will  have  any  effect  upon  the 
outcome  of  this  bill  or  the  long-range 
position  of  Congress  toward  the  agri- 
cultural problem. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  point  out  again, 
as  I  have  in  the  past,  that  the  so-called 
farm  problem  is  not  a  farm  problem 
at  all,  but  a  situation  resulting  directly 
from  cheap  foreign  imports  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

What  Congress  has  chosen  to  do  down 
through  the  years  is  to  permit  almost 
unlimited  importation  of  competitive 
food  and  fiber  placing  acreage  produc- 
tion quotas  on  the  domestic  producer 

forcing  him  to  take  his  land  out  of  pro- 
duction— in  order  to  make  room  for 
foreign  production— rather  than  placing 


Import   quotas   against  these   competi- 
tive imports. 

Congress  permits  the  American  public 
to  think  these  compensation  payments 
are  a  subsidy  to  the  farmer.  They  are 
not  a  subsidy  to  the  farmer — they  are 
a  subsidy  to  the  consvmier.  They  are  a 
subsidy  to  the  foreign  producer. 

The  consumer  wants  to  buy  his  food 
and  fiber  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  if 
imports  tend  to  keep  his  prices  down 
then  of  course  he  is  going  to  resent  any 
effort  to  limit  imports.  But  when  im- 
ports are  unlimited  in  order  to  keep 
prices  down  for  the  consumer — who  is 
being  subsidized,  the  farmer?  No  The 
consumer.  And,  by  the  same  token  the 
importer. 

Let  us  take  a  few  examples  of  these 
imports : 

First.  Sugar  for  instance — represents 
13  percent  of  our  total  agricultural  im- 
ports. Almost  one  haLf  of  the  sugar 
that  goes  onto  the  American  tables  is 
imported.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  if  the  American 
farmer  were  permitted  to  produce  the 
sugar  that  is  used  in  this  country  it 
would  require  the  production  of  1,380,000 
acres.  In  other  words,  sugar  imports 
Idle  1,380,000  acres  in  this  country.  The 
American  taxpayer  is  asked  to  rent  and 
keep  out  of  production  1.380.000  acres 
in  order  that  we  can  continue  sugar 
imports. 

Prior  to  Castro  almost  all  of  this 
sugar  was  produced  in  Cuba.  Check  and 
see  where  the  sugar  quotas  have  gone, 
not  to  the  American  farmer,  but  divided 
among  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
while  the  American  farmer  bees  for  some 
crop  to  raise  on  his  land.  Why  has  not 
this  Cuban  quota  been  divided  among  the 
American  producers?  Because  this  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  are  controlled 
by  the  international  sugar  cartels. 

Second.  Take  beef  as  another  example 
Last  year  we  imported  1'2  million  head 
of  beef.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture cannot  tell  me  just  how  many  acres 
are  required  to  produce  a  beef,  but  na- 
tionwide it  is  probably  about  20  acres. 
This  means  that  30  million  acres  had  to 
be  taken  out  of  production  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  imported  beef. 

In  the  entire  soil  bank   program   we 
have  been  able  to  take  out  of  production 
only  23  million  acres.     Up  until  now  it 
has  cost  the  taxpayers  $2'2  million  and 
the  contracts  in  existence  will  cost  an- 
other $1.7  million     Yet  in  spite  of  this 
effort  and  all  this  cost  we  have  not  been 
able  to  rent  the  acreage  and  take  out  of 
production  the  acres  that  have  been  sup- 
planted just  by  the  imports  of  beef  alone. 
Third.  Another  example,  hogs:  1.341.- 
000    head    im^ported    last    year.      Any- 
one  who  has'  ridden   the   streetcars   in 
Washington  has  seen  the  big  .signs  ad- 
vertising   Polish     hams.     Does     anyone 
think  we  are  making  friends  abroad  by 
trading  with  the  enemy  and  importing 
pork  from  Poland?     Yet  the  American 
farmer  is  asked  to  move  over  and  take  a 
few  thousand  acres  of  his  farmland  out 
of  production  in  order  that  we  can  im- 
port pork. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  American  tax- 
payer is  asked  to  rent  that  land  thus 
supplanted  and  take  it  out  of  produc- 


tion so  this  sort  of  thing  can  continue. 
And.  they  claim  It  Is  a  farm  subsidy. 

Fourth.  Sheep  hnd  lambs  are  another 
example.  More  than  1.100,000  head  of 
lambs  were  imported  last  year,  sup- 
planting the  production  of  thousands 
more  acres  and  pushing  many  more 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  off  their 
farms  to  make  room  for  imports. 

Fifth.  Wool:  It  would  require  be- 
tween 50  and  75  million  acres  to  produce 
the  wool  that  is  used,  both  in  raw  and 
processed  form,  in  this  country  which  is  , 
now  DCing  imported.  Yet,  my  friends, 
this  wool  extension  program  included  in 
this  so-called  farm  bill  is  referred  to  as 
a  farm  subsidy. 

As  I  have  indicated  23  million  acres 
have  been  removed  from  production 
thioush  the  soil  bank.  More  than  28'2 
million  acres  were  removed  through 
commodity  production  this  year.  The 
wheat  section  provides  a  mandatory  10- 
percent  reduction  in  the  55  million 
wheat  allotment  acres  which  means  at 
least  5*2  million  acres  more.  Multiply 
that  times  the  national  production  aver- 
age and  you  will  find  what  the  American 
taxpayer  is  paying  the  wheat  farmer  to 
move  over  and  make  room  for  imports. 
No.  of  course  wc  do  not  import  wheat; 
but  there  is  not  a  wheat  farmer  who 
would  not  go  into  the  cattle  business  if 
he  did  not  have  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  beef  importer. 

I  shall  support  this  bill  today,  not  be- 
cau.se  it  solves  any  problems  but  because 
It  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do  until  Con- 
gress Rcts  sufficient  intestinal  fortitude 
to  attack  this  problem  at  its  roots  and 
that  is  foreign  imports. 

In  the  meantime,  the  farmer  pets  the 
black  eye,  and  the  consumer  and  the 
importer  get  the  benefits. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 
What  is  this  all  about,  sour  cherries? 
Are  you  going  to  keep  them  out?  Now, 
over  on  the  west  side  of  Michigan  we 
have  a  surplus  crop.  We  did  not  ask  for 
anything  for  impacted  areas.  We  did 
not  ask  anythmg  for  distressed  areas. 
We  are  not  asking  for  Federal  aid  for 
anything.  I  understand  you  are  going 
to  put  the  sour  cherries  out  of  the  school 
lunch:  is  that  right '^ 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  providing  that  sour  cherries  be 
taken  out  of  the  school  lunch  program. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Oh,  I 
know  of  the  gentleman's  great  influence, 
and  I  heard  something  about  the  Senate 
having  something  in  here  about  sour 
cherries.     Where  are  we  coming  out? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  assure  you  my  inten- 
tion-: are  good. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know 
that,  and  I  know  a  place  where  good 
intentions  are  u.sed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  is  the  question 
the  rientleman  raises  about  red  cherries 
antl  sour  cherries? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well, 
these  people  over  there  who  grow  cher- 
ries— the  processers  who  have  a  little 
money— are  trying  to  buy  all  the  cherries 
from  these  poor  farmers  whose  living  . 
depends   upon   selling   their  crop,   and 
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there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  market, 
and  they  want  to  get  cherries  in  the 
school  lunch  program.  Will  you  help  ub 
to  get  them  in  there? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, they  can. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  you 
be  of  affirmative  help? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
be  of  affirmative  help,  because  there  is 
is  not  anything  in  this  bill  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We  are 
not  discussing  the  bill.  We  have  gone 
along  with  you  helping  the  cotton  grow- 
ers in  Texas  to  get  money  to  buy  chew- 
ing tobacco  from  your  growers.  Why 
can  you  not  come  along  and  do  a  little 
something  that  is  good  for  us  as  well  as 
for  the  schoolchildren? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  will  take  your 
suggestion  under  consideration. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Too 
many  things  are  "taken  under  consid- 
eration" without  result.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  little  help  on  those  sour  cherries. 
I  do  not  care  about  the  canners,  they 
have  plenty  of  money,  but  they  buy  these 
cherries  from  the  poor  farmers  that  do 
not  have  any  market.  You  are  helping 
everyone  else,  why  not  cherry  growers? 
Do  I  hear  a  word  of  encouragement? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TITLK    n — AGRICtTTt'llAL    TKADZ    DITVIXOPMENT 

Sic.  201.  Title  I  of  the  AgrlculturaJ  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Effective  January  1.  1962.  section  103 
(b)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)  No  agreement  under  this  title  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  an  amount 
in  excess  of  $5,000,000  may  be  entered  Into 
until  after  the  expiration  of  15  daj-s  from  the 
date  upon  which  a  report  of  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  agreement  Is  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives."' 

(2)  Section  104  is  amended: 

(a)  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "foreign 
currencies"  In  the  Introductory  clause,  the 
following:  "  'including  principal  and  Inter- 
est from  loan  repayment'  ", 

(b)  by  striking  out  In  the  final  proviso  In 
such  section  the  language  beginning  with 
the  words  "for  the  purpose  "  and  ending  with 
the  words  "specified  in  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words    "pursuant  to"; 

(c)  by  adding  after  subsection  (r)  the 
following  new  subsection   (s)  : 

"(s)  For  the  sale  for  dollars  to  American 
tourists  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,    ; 

(d)  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  after  the  word  "made"  where 
It  first  appears  the  words  "each  year"  and 
after  the  word  "be"  where  It  first  appears  the 
words  "set  aside  In  the  amounts  and  kinds 
of  foreign  currencies  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and ';  and  by  striking  out 
from  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the 
words  "Particular  regard  shall  be  given  to 
provide"   and   Inserting   In   lieu    thereof   the 

words    "Provision   shall    be   made";    and    by 
striking  out  from  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 


section (a)  the  word  "may"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  to";  and  by  inserting  In 
the  third  sentence  after  the  word  "thereof" 
the  following:  "(not  lesB  than  2  per 
centum) ";  and  by  Inserting  after  the  third 
sentence  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Such 
sums  ^aU  be  converted  Into  the  types  and 
kinds  of  foreign  currencies  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  and  such  sums  shall  be 
deposited  to  a  special  Treasury  account  and 
shall  not  be  made  available  or  expended 
except  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection";  and  by  striking  out  from  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the  words 
"agreements  may  be  entered  Into"  and  by 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
enter  Into  agreements". 

(3)  Section  109  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"196r'   and  subeUtutlng  "1964". 

Sec.  202.  Title  U  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  203  la  amended  (a)  by  delet- 
ing the  first  sentence  and  substituting  the 
following:  "Programs  of  assistance  shall  not 
be  undertaken  under  this  title  during  any 
calendar  year  beginning  January  1.  1961. 
and  ending  Deceml)er  31.  1984.  which  call 
for  appropriations  of  more  than  tSOC.OOO.OOO 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
ptoratlon  for  all  costs  Incurred  In  connection 
with  such  programs  (including  the  Corpora- 
tion's Investment  In  commodities  made 
available),  plus  any  amount  by  which  pro- 
grams of  Bssistaiice  undertaken  In  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  bare  called  or  wUl  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  amounts  less 
than  were  authorized  for  such  purpose  dur- 
ing such  preceding  year  by  this  title  as  In 
effect  such  preceding  year.";  &nd  (b)  by 
deleting  "such  "  the  first  time  it  appears  in 
the  second  sentence. 

(2)  Section  204  Is  amended  by  striking 
out    '1961"  and  substituting  "1964". 

Sec.  203.  Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Section  401  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  stimu- 
late and  increase  through  private  trade  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
dollars  through  long-term  supply  agree- 
ments and  through  the  extension  of  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  such  commodities,  there- 
by assisting  the  development  of  the  econ- 
omies of  friendly  nations  and  maximizing 
dollar  trade." 

(2)  Section  402  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  maximiz- 
ing dollar  sales  through  the  private  trade, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  sales  agreements  under  which 
he  shall  undertake  to  provide  for  the  de- 
livery of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
over  such  periods  of  time  and  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  this  title." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of 
such  sentence  after  the  word  "determine  " 
and  Inserting  "but  not  In  excess  of  3  per 
centum  per  annum"  and  by  deleting  the 
words  "In  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts"  In  the  last  sentence  th«-eof. 

(4)  Section  405  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"In  entering  Into  agreements  with  friend- 
ly nations  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities,  the  President  may.  to 
the  extent  deemed  practicable  and  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States,  permit 
other  friendly  and  historic  supplying  na- 
tions to  participate  In  supplying  such  com- 
modities under  the  sales   agreement  on  the 


same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  applica- 
ble to  the  United  States. 

(6)  Section  406  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "sections"  the 
following:  "101    (b)   and   (c).". 

Sec  204.  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  mar- 
ket development  programs,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  credit  contribu- 
tions from  Individuals,  firms,  associations, 
agencies,  and  other  groups,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds received  from  space  rentals,  and  sales 
of  products  and  materials  at  exhibitions,  to 
the  appropriations  charged  with  the  cost 
of  acquiring  such  space,  products,  and  ma- 
terials. 

xrrLE  III — Acaicxn.TT7KAL  cSEorr 

Sec.  301.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of   1961". 

( b )  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
title  as  the  "Secretary",  for  maUng  and  In- 
suring loans  to  fanners  and  ranchers  should 
be  revised  and  consolidated  to  provide  for 
more  effective  credit  services  to  farmers. 

Subtitle  A — Real  estate  loans 

Sec  302  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to 
m.ike  and  Insure  loans  under  this  subtitle 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  In  the  United  States 
and  In  Puerto  EUco  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
who  (1)  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  have  a  farm  background  and  either 
tralrUng  or  farming  experience  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  sufficient  to  assure 
reasonable  prospects  of  success  in  the  pro- 
posed farming  operations.  (3)  are  or  will 
become  O'wner-op>erators  of  not  larger  than 
family  farms,  and  (4)  are  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their 
actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms, 
taking  Into  consideration  prevailing  private 
and  cooperative  rates  and  terms  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  p>erlods  of  time. 

Sec.  30r..  Loans  may  be  made  or  Insured 
under  this  subtitle  for  acquiring,  enlarging, 
or  improving  farms.  Including  farm  build- 
ing.^, land  and  water  development,  use  and 
conservation,  refinancing  existing  Indebted- 
ness, and  for  loan  closing  costs.  In  making 
or  Insuring  loans  for  farm  purchase,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  preference  to  persons  who 
are  married  or  have  dependent  families  and, 
wherever  practicable,  to  persons  who  are 
able  to  make  Initial  downpayments,  or  who 
are  owners  of  livestock  and  farm  Implements 
necessary  successfully  to  carry  on  farming 
op>eratlons. 

Sec.  304  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  ln-» 
sured  under  this  subtitle  to  any  farmowners 
or  tenants  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  302  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  for  the 
purposes  only  of  land  and  water  de\'elop- 
ment.  use.  and  conservation. 

Sec.  305.  The  Secretary  shall  make  or  In- 
sure no  loan  under  sections  302,  303.  and  304 
which  would  cause  (a)  the  unpaid  Indebted- 
ness against  the  farm  or  other  security  at 
the  time  the  loan  Is  made  to  exceed  $60,000 
or  the  normal  value  of  the  farm  or  other 
security,  or  (b)  the  loan  to  exceed  the 
amount  certified  by  the  county  committee. 
In  determining  the  normal  value  of  the 
farm,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  appraisals 
made  by  competent  appraisers  under  rules 
established  by  the  Secretary.  Such  appraisals 
shall  take  Into  consideration  both  the  nor- 
mal agrlcultxu-al  value  and  the  normal  mar- 
ket value  of  the  farm. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  also  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  or  insure  loans  to  associa- 
tions. Including  corporations  not  operated 
for  profit  and  public  and  quasl-publlc  agen- 
cies, to  provide  for  the  application  or  estab- 
lishment of  soil  conservation  practices,  the 
conservation,  development,  use,  and  control 
of  water  and  the  Installation  or  Improvement 
of  drainage  facilities,  all  primarily  for  serv- 
ing farmers,  ranchers,  farm  tenants,  farm 
laborers,  and  rural  residents,  and  to  furnish 
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financial  assistance  or  other  aid  In  planning 
project*  for  such  purposes.  No  such  direct 
loans  shall  be  made  which  would  cause  an 
association's  unpaid  principal  Indebtedness 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  section  and  the 
Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
ceed $500,000  and  on  Insured  loans  to  exceed 
t2,500,000  at  any  one  time. 

(b)  The  service  provided  or  made  available 
through  any  such  association  shall  not  be 
curtailed  or  limited  by  Inclusion  of  the  area 
served  by  such  association  within  the  bound- 
aries of  any  municipal  corporation  or  other 
public  body,  or  by  the  granting  of  any  pri- 
vate franchise  for  similar  service  within  such 
area  during  the  term  of  such  loan;  nor  shall 
the  happening  of  any  such  event  be  the 
basis  of  requiring  such  association  to  seciu'e 
any  franchise,  license,  or  permit  as  a  condi- 
tion to  continuing  to  serve  the  area  served 
by  the  association  at  the  time  of  the  oc- 
currence of  such  event. 

Skc.  307.  (a)  The  period  for  rei>ayment  of 
loaju  under  this  subtitle  shall  not  exceed 
forty  years.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  establish  the  Interest  rate  or  rates  at 
which  loans  for  various  purposes  will  be 
made  or  Insured  under  this  subtitle  but  not 
in  excess  of  5  per  centum  per  annum.  The 
borrower  shall  pay  such  fees  and  other 
charges  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  as  security 
for  the  obligations  entered  into  in  connec- 
tion with  loans,  mortgages  on  farms  with 
respect  to  which  such  loans  are  made  or  such 
other  security  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 
and  for  obligations  in  connection  with  loans 
to  associations  under  section  306.  shall  take 
liens  on  the  facility  or  such  other  security  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  necessary.  Such 
security  instruments  shall  constitute  liens 
rxinning  to  the  United  States  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  notes  may  be  held  by 
lenders  other  than  the  United  States. 

Sec.  308.  Loans  under  this  subtitle  may 
be  insiured  by  the  Secretary,  aggregating  not 
more  than  $150,000,000  In  any  one  year, 
whenever  funds  are  advanced  or  a  loan  is 
purchased  by  a,  lender  other  than  the  UnltAl 
States.  In  connection  with  Insurance  of 
loans,   the  Secretary — 

(a)  is  authorized  to  make  agreements  with 
respect  to  the  servicing  of  loans  insured 
hereunder  and  to  purchase  such  loans  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, except  that  no  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide for  pvychase  by  the  Secretary  at  a  date 
sooner  than  three  years  from  the  date  of 
the  note;  and 

(b)  shall  retain  out  of  pajrments  by  the 
borrower  a  charge  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  unpaid  balance  of 
the  loan. 

Any  contract  of  Insurance  executed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  an  ob- 
ligation supported  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  and  incontest- 
able except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of 
which  the  holder  has  actual  knowledge. 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  11(a)  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  shall 
hereafter  be  called  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  and  is  hereinafter  in  this 
subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "fund".  The  fund 
shall  remain  available  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  under  agreements  Insuring  loans 
under  this  subtitle  and  loans  and  mort- 
gages  Insured  under   prior   authority. 

(b)  Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  or  Invested  In  direct  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  obligations  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
may  purchase  with  money  in  the  fund  any 
notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining money  for  the  fund. 


(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
and  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds 
necessary  for  discharging  obligations  under 
this  section  and  for  authorized  expendi- 
tures out  of  the  fund.  Such  notes  shall  be 
in  such  form  and  denominations  and  have 
such  maturities  and  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tre^ury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yields  of  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  the  notes 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  tc  purchase  any  notes  of  the 
Secretary  issued  hereunder,  and  for  that 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rities Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  as  amendec.  and  the  purposes  for  which 
such  securities  may  be  issued  under  such 
Act.  as  amended,  are  extended  to  Include  the 
purchase  of  notes  issued  by  the  Secrttary 
All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  shall 
be  treatec  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

(d|  Notes  and  security  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  loans  insured 
under  this  subtitle  and  under  prior  author- 
ity shall  becomi;  a  part  of  the  fund.  Notes 
may  be  held  in  the  fund  and  collected  in 
accordance  witb  their  terms  or  may  be  sold 
by  the  Secretary  with  or  without  agreements 
for  insurance  thereof  at  the  balance  due 
thereon,  or  on  .'.uch  other  basis  as  the  Sec- 
rotary  may  determine  from  time  to  time.  All 
net  proceeds  from  such  collections.  Includ- 
ing sales  of  notes  or  property,  shall  be  de- 
posited  in  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  in  the 
fund  such  portijn  of  the  charge  collected  In 
crnnectior.-  wltli  the  Insurance  of  loan.-,  at 
least  equal  to  a  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal obllgatlon.3  and  the  remainder  of  such 
charge  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admmi:.tra- 
tion,  to  be  transferred  annually  and  brcome 
merged  with  any  appropriation  for  .idniin- 
istrative  expenses. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  fund — 

(1)  to  make  loans  which  cou  J  \>e  insured 
under  this  subtitle  whenever  the  Secretary 
has  reasonable  assurance  that  they  can  be 
sold  without  uwdue  delay,  and  may  sell  and 
insure  such  loans.  The  aggregate  of  the 
principal  of  such  loans  made  and  not  dis- 
posed of  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000  at  any 
one  time; 

(2)  to  pay  ^he  interest  to  which  the 
holder  of  the  note  is  entitled  on  loans  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  insured  accruing  between 
the  date  of  any  prepayments  made  by  the 
borrower  and  the  date  of  transmittal  of  any 
such  prepayments  to  the  lender.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  prepayments  other 
than  final  payments  need  not  be  remitted  to 
the  holder  until  the  due  date  of  the  annual 
installment; 

(3)  to  pay  to  the  holder  of  the  notes  any 
defaulted  installment  or.  upon  assignment 
of  the  note  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Secretary's 
request,  the  entire  balance  due  on  the  loan; 

(4)  to  purchase  notes  in  accordance  with 
agreements  previously  entered  into:  and 

(5)  to  pay  taxes,  insurance,  prlo.-  liens, 
expenses  necesisary  to  make  fiscal  adjust- 
ments in  connection  with  the  application 
and  transmittal  of  collections  and  other  ex- 
penses and  advances  authorized  in  section 
335(a)  in  connection  with  Insured  loans. 

Sec.  310.  The  terms  "farmowner  '  and 
"owner-operator"  in  this  subtitle  shall  in- 
clude   the   owner   of    such    Interest    in    real 


estate  as  will  give  the  applicant  the  rights  of 
possession,  management  and  control  of  the 
property  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  the  loan  applied  for  and  the  right 
to  encumber  his  interest  as  security  if  such 
interest  is  less  than  full  ownership,  the  own- 
ers of  other  interests  In  said  property  Join 
in  the  encumbrance. 

Subtitle  B— Operating  loans 

Sec  311.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  under  this  subtitle  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  who  ( 1 ) 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  (2)  have 
a  farm  background  and  training  or  farming 
experience  which  the  Secretary  determines 
is  sufficient  to  assure  reasonable  prospects 
of  success  in  the  projxMied  farming  opera- 
tion. (3)  are  or  will  t>ecome  operators  of  not 
larger  than  family  farms,  and  (4)  are  unable 
to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  fi- 
nance their  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rales 
and  terms,  taking  into  consideration  pre- 
v.iiling  private  and  cooperative  rates  and 
tfrms  for  loans  for  slmil.ir  purposes  and  pt- 
rlods  of  time. 

Sec  312  Loans  may  be  made  under  this 
subtlile  for  Ml  paying  costs  Incident  to  re- 
organizing the  farming  system  for  more 
profitable  operation.  (2»  purchasing  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  farm  equipment,  i3i 
purctiHslng  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  InBecticides. 
and  farm  supplies  and  to  meet  other  essen- 
tial farm  operating  expenses  Including  cash 
rent.  (4)  financing  land  and  water  develop- 
ment, use  and  conservation,  (5)  refinancing 
existing  indebtedness,  (6)  other  farm  and 
home  needs  including  but  not  limited  to 
family  subsistence,  and  (7)  for  loan  closing 
costs 

Sec  313  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  loan 
under  this  subtitle  (1)  which  would  cause 
tlie  total  principal  Indebtedness  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  for  loans  made  under  this 
subtitle  and  under  section  21  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended. 
to  exceed  $30,000:  Provided,  hourr^er.  That 
not  more  than  25  p>er  centum  of  the  sums 
made  available  for  loans  under  this  subtitle 
may  be  used  for  loans  which  would  cause 
such  Indebtedness  of  any  borrower  under 
said  Acts  to  exceed  $15,000,  (2i  for  the  pur- 
chasing or  leasing  of  land  other  than  for  cash 
rent,  or  for  carrying  on  any  land  leasing  or 
land  purchasing  program,  or  (3)  in  excess  of 
an  amount  certified  by  the  county  com- 
mittee 

Sec  314  Loans  aggregating  not  more  than 
$500,000  In  any  one  year  may  also  be  made 
to  soil  conservation  districts  which  cannot 
obtain  necessary  credit  ehewhere  upon  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  and  are  not 
engaged  in  any  other  business  for  the  pur- 
chase of  farming  equipment  to  be  rented  to 
f.irmers  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by 
the  .Secretary. 

Sec.  315  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
participate  in  loans  which  could  otherwise  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle 
which  are  made  by  commercial  banks,  co- 
o{^ratlve  lending  agencies,  or  other  legally 
organized  agricultural  lending  agencies  up  to 
80  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

Sec  316  The  Secretary  shall  make  all  loans 
under  this  subtitle  at  an  interest  rate  not  to 
exreed  5  per  centum  per  annum,  upon  the 
full  personal  liability  of  the  borrower  and 
upon  such  security  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  Such  loans  shall  be  payable  in 
not   more  than   ten  years. 

Subtitle  C — Emergency  loans 
Sec  321  (ai  The  Secretary  may  designate 
any  area  in  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto 
Rico  atid  the  Virgin  Islands  as  an  emergency 
area  if  he  finds  (1)  that  there  exists  in  such 
area  a  general  need  for  agricultural  credit 
wliirh  cannot  be  met  for  temporary  periods 
of  time  by  private,  cooperative,  or  other  re- 
sponsible    sources      (Including     loans     the 
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Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  make  under  sub- 
title B  or  to  make  or  Insure  under  subtitle  A 
of  this  title  or  any  other  Act  of  Oongreas). 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time,  »nd 
(2)  that  the  need  for  such  credit  in  such 
area  is  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster,  serere 
production  losses,  or  critical  eoonomlc  con- 
ditions encountered  in  the  area  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  specified  agricultural  commodities 
and   products. 

(b)  The  Secretarj'  !■  authorized  to  make 
loans  In  any  such  area  ( 1 )  to  establish  farm- 
ers or  ranchers  who  fire  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  (2)  to  private  domestic  corpora- 
tions or  partnershlfis  engaged  primarily  in 
farming  or  ranching  provided  they  have  ex- 
perience and  resourcies  necescary  to  assure 
a  reasonable  prospect  for  successful  opera- 
tion with  the  sssistHnce  of  such  loan,  and 
are  unable  to  obtain  sufBclent  credit  else- 
where to  finance  their  actual  needs  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms,  taking  into  consid- 
eration prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  similar  purposes 
and  periods  of  time. 

Sec.  322.  Loans  mf  y  be  made  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  of  tie  purposes  authorized 
for  loans  under  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  title. 

Sec.  323.  The  Secre.ary  shall  make  no  loan 
under  this  subtitle  i;i  excess  of  an  amount 
certified  by  the  county  committee. 

Sec  324.  The  Secretary  shall  make  all  loans 
under  this  subtitle  a*  a  rate  of  Interest  not 
in  excess  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  repay- 
able at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  taking  into  account  the  purpose 
of  the  loan  and  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
emergency,  but  not  l\ter  than  provided  for 
loans  for  similar  purjoees  under  subtitles  A 
and  B  of  this  title,  and  upon  the  full  per- 
sonal liability  of  the  borrower  and  upon 
such  security,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Src.  325  The  Secretary  may  make  loans 
without  regard  to  th«  designation  of  emer- 
•  gency  areas  under  section  321  (a  i  to  persons 
or  corporations  (1)  w'.io  have  suffered  severe 
production  Ujsses  not  general  to  the  area  or 
(2>  who  are  indebte<l  to  the  Secretary  for 
loans  under  the  Act  of  April  6.  1949.  as 
amended,  or  the  Act  of  Aueust  31,  1954,  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 
the  orderly  repaymen;  or  liquidation  of  said 
prior  Indebtedness. 

Src  326  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  revolving  fund  created  by  section 
84  of  the  Farm  Credit  .^ct  of  1933.  as  amended 
(hereinafter  in  this  »ubtitle  referred  to  as 
the  "Emergency  Cre<llt  Revolving  Fund"), 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle 
Sec.  327.  lal  All  sums  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  the  Hqu'dttlon  of  loans  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  or  under 
the  Act  of  April  6.  IWQ,  as  smended,  or  the 
Act  of  August  31.  1954  and  from  the  liquida- 
tion of  any  other  asset*  acquired  with  money 
from  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving  Fund 
shall  be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of 
such  fund. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving 
Fund  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine  to  be 
necessary. 

Subtitle  D — Admiiiistratiie  provisions 
Sec.  331.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  for  the  administration  of  assets  under 
the  Jiulsdlctlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture pursuant  to  i.he  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Faim  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937.  as 
amended,  the  Act  Df  April  6,  1949,  as 
amended,  the  Act  o'  August  31,  1954,  as 
amended,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  under  any  other  Act  authorizing 
agricultural  credit,  the  Secretary  may  assign 
and  transfer  such  powers,  duties,  and  as- 
sets to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
to    be    headed    by    a  a    Administrator,    ap- 


pointed by  the  Presklent,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  <irithout 
regard  to  the  dvU  Mrrlce  laws  or  the  Clanl- 
flcatton  Act  of  194Q.  as  amended,  who  shall 
recelre  basic  oompensatlon  as  provided  by 
law  for  that  office. 
The  Secretary  may — 

(a)  administer  his  powers  and  duties 
through  such  National,  area.  State,  or  local 
offices  and  employees  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  ard  may 
authorize  an  office  to  serve  the  areii  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  States  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  volume  of  business  in  the 
area  is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  separate 
State  offices; 

(b)  accept  and  uUlize  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  and  with  th«'  con- 
sent of  the  agency  concerned,  utilise  the 
officers,  employees,  equipment,  and  In'orma- 
tion  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gavem- 
ment,  or  of  any  State,  territory,  or  political 
subdivision: 

<c)  within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
made  therefor,  make  necessary  expenditures 
for  purchase  or  hire  of  passenger  vehicles, 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  January  12,  1895,  as  amende<l,  and 
such  other  facilities  and  services  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  this  Act; 

(d)  compromise,  adjust,  or  reduce  claims, 
and  adjust  and  modify  the  terms  of  mort- 
gages, leases,  contracts,  and  agreements  en- 
tered into  or  administered  by  the  Fermers 
Home  Administration  under  any  of  itj  pro- 
grams, as  circumstances  may  requir*',  but 
compromises,  adjustments,  or  reductions  of 
claims  of  $15,000  or  more  shall  not  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  Administrator: 
Proinded.  however,  T^at — 

( 1 )  compromise,  adjustment,  or  leduc- 
tlon  of  claims  shall  be  based  on  the  value 
of  the  security  and  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  debtor's  reasonable  ability 
to  pay  considering  his  other  assets  and  in- 
come at  the  time  of  the  action  and  with  or 
without  the  payment  of  any  consideration 
at  the  time  of  such  adjustment  or  reduction; 

(2)  releases  from  personal  liability  may 
also  be  made  with  or  without  payment  of  any 
consideration  at  the  time  of  adjustment  of 
claims  against — 

(A»  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  approved  appUcana  un- 
der agreements  assuming  the  outstanding 
secured  indebtedness; 

(B)  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  approved  applicants  un- 
der agreements  assuming  that  portion  of  the 
sectired  Indebtedness  equal  to  the  current 
market  value  of  the  security  prope:-ty  or 
transferred  the  security  propyerty  to  the 
Secretary: 

(C)  borrowers  who  have  transferre-d  the 
security  property  to  other  than  apjjroved 
applicants  under  agreements  assuming  the 
full  amount  of,  or  that  portion  of  the  se- 
cured indebtedness  equal  to,  the  current 
market  value  of  the  security  property  on 
terms  not  to  exceed  five  annual  install- 
ments with  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary;  end 

(Dl  borrowers  who  transfer  security 
property  under  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
above  for  amounts  less  than  the  indebted- 
ness secured  thereby  may  be  released  from 
personal  liability  only  on  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  that  each  such  boiTower 
has  no  reasonable  debt-paying  ability  con- 
sidering his  assets  and  income  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer  and  the  county  committee 
certifies  that  the  borrower  has  cooperated  in 
good  faith,  used  diligence  to  maintain  the 
security  property  against  loss,  and  has 
otherwise  fulfilled  the  covenants  Incident  to 
his  loan  to  the  best  of  his  ability; 

(8 1  no  compromise,  adjustment,  or  reduc- 
tion of  claims  shsdl  be  made  upon  terms 
more  favorable  than  recommended  by  the 


appropriate  county  oonmlttee  utilized  pur- 
suant to  section  833  of  this  title;  and 

(4)  any  claim  which  has  been  due  and 
payable  for  five  yean  or  raon,  and  where 
the  debtor  has  no  aaaeta  or  no  apparent  fu- 
ture debt-paying  ability  trora  which  the 
claim  could  be  collected,  or  is  deceased  and 
has  left  no  estate,  or  has  been  absent  from 
his  last  known  addreas  for  a  period  of  at 
least  five  years,  has  no  known  assets,  and 
his  whereabouts  cannot  be  ascertained  with- 
out undue  expense,  may  be  charged  off  or  re- 
leased by  the  Secretary  upon  a  report  and 
favorable  recooimendatlon  of  the  county 
committee  and  of  the  employee  having 
charge  of  the  claim,  and  any  claim  involving 
a  principal  balance  of  $150  or  less  may  be 
charged  off  or  released  whenever  it  appears 
to  the  Secretary  that  further  collection  ef- 
forts would  be  ineffectual  or  lUcely  to  prove 
uneconomical:    and  *  ^^ 

( 5 )  partial  releases  and  subordination  >of 
mortgages  may  be  granted  either  where 
the  secured  indebtedness  remaining  after 
the  transaction  will  be  adequately  secured  or 
the  sectirity  int«-est  of  the  Secretary  will  not 
be  adversely  affected,  and  the  transaction 
and  use  of  proceeds  will  further  the  purposes 
for  which  the  loan  was  made,  improve  the 
borrower's  debt-paying  ability,  permit  pay- 
ments or  iiMlebtedneas  owed  to  or  insured  by 
the  Secretary,  or  permit  payment  of  reason- 
able costs  and  expenses  Incident  to  the 
traniF^action,  Including  taxes  incident  to  or 
resulting  from  the  transaction  wtdch  the 
borrower  Is  unable  to  pay  frcxn  other  sources; 

(e)  collect  all  claims  and  obligations  aris- 
ing or  administered  vinder  this  title,  or  un- 
der any  mortgage,  lease,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment entered  into  or  administered  pursuant 
to  this  title  and,  if  in  his  Judgment  neces- 
sary and  advisable,  pursue  the  same  to  final 
collection  in  any  court  having  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  appoint  in  each  county  or 
area  In  which  activities  are  carried  on  under 
this  title,  a  county  committee  composed  of 
three  individuals  residing  in  the  county  or 
area,  at  least  two  of  whom  at  the  time  of 
appointment  shall  be  farmers  deriving  the 
principal  part  of  their  Income  from  farming. 
Committee  appointments  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  three  years  except  that  the  first  appoint- 
ments for  any  new  committee  shall  be  for 
one-,  two-,  and  three-year  periods,  respec- 
tively, so  as  to  provide  continuity  of  com- 
mittee membership.  The  Secretary  may 
appoint  alternate  committeemen.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  their  alternates 
shall  be  removable  for  catise  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  The  rates  of  compensation,  the  num- 
ber of  days  per  month  each  member  may 
be  paid,  and  the  amount  to  be  allowed 
for  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses, shall  be  determined  and  paid  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  meet  on  the  call 
of  the  chairman  elected  by  the  committee  or 
on  the  call  of  such  other  person  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate.  Two  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  governing 
the  procedure  of  the  committees  and  their 
duties,  furnish  forms  and  equipment  neces- 
saiy,  and  authorize  and  provide  for  the 
compensation  of  such  clerical  assistance  as 
he  finds  may  be  required  by  any  committee. 

Sec.  333.  In  connection  with  loans  made 
or  Insured  under  thU  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  require — 

(a)  the  applicant  to  certify  in  writing 
that  he  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  his  actual  needs  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms,  taking  into  con- 
sideration prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  similar  pur- 
poses and  periods  of  time; 

(b)  except  for  loans  under  sections  306, 
314,  and  321(b)(2),  the  county  committee 
to  certify  in  writing  that  the  applicant  meets 
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the  ellglbiUtT  requirements  for  the  loan,  and 
haa  the  character.  Industry,  and  ability  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  farming  operations, 
and  will,  In  the  opinion  of  the  c<Hnmlttee, 
honestly  endeavor  to  carry  out  his  xinder- 
tftfc;ing«  and  obligations;  and  for  loans  under 
sections  800,  814,  and  sai(b)(a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  the  recommendation  of 
the  ooxmty  committee  as  to  the  making  or 
Insuring  of  the  loan; 

(c)  an  agreement  by  the  borrower  that  If 
at  any  time  It  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  borrower  may  be  able  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  a  production  credit  association,  a 
Federal  land  bank,  or  other  responsible  co- 
operative or  private  credit  source,  at  reason- 
able rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  similar 
purxxMcs  and  periods  of  time,  the  borrower 
will,  upon  request  by  the  Secretary,  apply 
for  and  accept  such  loan  In  sufficient  amount 
to  repay  the  Secretary  or  the  insured  lender, 
or  both,  and  to  pay  for  any  stock  necessary 
to  be  purchased  in  a  cooperative  lending 
agency  in  connection  with  such  loan; 

(d)  such  provision  for  supervision  of  the 
borrower's  operations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  loan  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(e)  the  applications  of  veterans  for  loans 
imder  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  title  to  be  giv- 
en preference  over  similar  applications  of 
nonveterans  on  file  in  any  county  or  area 
office  at  the  same  time.  Veterans  as  used 
herein  shall  mean  persons  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing any  war  between  the  United  States  and 
any  other  nation  or  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  who  were  discharged  or  released 
therefrom  tmder  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 

Src.  334.  All  property  subject  to  a  lien 
held  by  the  United  States  or  the  title  to 
which  is  acquired  or  held  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  other  than  property  used 
for  administrative  purposes  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  by  State,  territory,  district,  and 
local  political  subdivisions  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  prop- 
erty is  taxed:  Provided,  however.  That  no  tax 
shall  be  iznposed  or  collected  on  or  with  re- 
sp<ct  to  any  Instrument  if  the  tax  is  based 
on — 

(1)  the  value  of  any  notes  or  mortgages 
or  other  lien  instruments  held  by  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary: 

(2)  any  notes  or  lien  Instruments  admin- 
istered under  this  title  which  are  made,  as- 
signed, or  held  by  a  person  otherwise  liable 
for  such  tax;  or 

(3)  the  value  of  any  property  conveyed  or 
transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

whether  as  a  tax  on  the  instrument,  the 
privilege  of  conveying  or  transferring  or  the 
recordation  thereof;  nor  shall  the  failure  to 
pay  or  collect  any  such  tax  be  a  ground  for 
refusal  to  record  or  file  such  instruments, 
or  for  failure  to  impart  notice,  or  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  Its  provisions  in  any 
State  or  Federal  court. 

Sec.  336.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  make  advances,  without 
regard  to  any  loan  or  total  indebtedness 
limitation,  to  preserve  and  protect  the  se- 
curity for  or  the  lien  or  priority  of  the  lien 
securing  any  loan  or  other  indebtedness 
owing  to.  Insured  by,  or  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title  or  under  any 
other  programs  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration;  to  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  execution,  foreclosure,  or 
other  sale  or  otherwise  to  acquire  property 
upon  which  the  United  States  has  a  lien 
by  reason  of  a  Judgment  or  execution  aris- 
ing from,  or  which  is  pledged,  mortgaged, 
:ouveyed,  attached,  or  levied  upon  to  secure 
the  payment  of,  any  such  Indebtedness 
whether  or  not  such  property  is  subject  to 
other  Hens,  to  accept  title  to  any  property 
.$o  purchased  or  acquired;   and  to  sell,  man- 


age, or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  Real  property  administered  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  may  be  operated  or 
leased  by  the  Secretary  for  such  period  or 
periods  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
to  protect  the  Oovernmenfs  investment 
therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  dfetermlne  whether 
real  property  administered  under  this  title 
is  suitable  for  disposition  to  persons  eligible 
for  assistance  under  subtitle  A.  Any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
suitable  for  such  purposes  shall,  whenever 
practicable,  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  to  such  eligible  per- 
sons In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subtitle  A  hereof.  Real  property 
which  is  not  determined  suitable  for  sale 
to  such  eligible  persons  or  which  has  not 
been  purchased  by  such  persons  within  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition, shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
after  public  notice  at  public  sale  and.  If 
no  acceptable  bid  is  received  then  by  ne- 
gotiated sale,  iit  the  best  price  obtainable 
for  cash  or  on  secured  credit  without  regard 
to  the  laws  governing  the  disposition  of  ex- 
cess or  surplus  property  of  the  United  States 
The  terms  of  such  sale  shall  require  an  ini- 
tial downpaymiint  of  at  least  20  per  centum 
and  the  remainder  of  the  sales  price  payable 
in  not  more  tlian  Ave  annual  Installments 
with  interest  on  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  Any  convey- 
ances under  this  section  shall  include  all  of 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States.  Including 
mineral    rights. 

(d(    With    respect    to    any    real    property 
administered  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  grant  or  sell   easements  or 
rights-of-way  for  roads,  utilities,  and   other 
appurtenances    not     Incon.sistent    with     the 
public  interest.     With  respect  to  any  rights- 
of-way  over  land  on  which  the  United  States 
has    a    lien    adnjlnlstered    under    this    title. 
the    Secretary    rnay    release    said    Hen    upon 
payment  to   the   United  States  of   adequate 
consideration,  and  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  arising  under  any  such   Hen   may   be 
acquired  for  highway  purposes  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  in  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  under  State  law  by  service 
by    certified    mall    upon    the    United    States 
attorney  for  th<!  district,  the  State  director 
of    the    FarmerE    Home    Administration    for 
the  State  In  which  the  farm  Is  located,  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,   however.   That   the   United   States 
shall  not  be  reciulred  to  appear,  answer,  or 
respond   to  any  notice  or  writ  sooner   than 
ninety  days  from    the   time   such   notice  or 
writ  is  returnab.e  or  purports  to  be  effective, 
and    the   taking   or    vesting   of    title   to    the 
interest  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be- 
come final  undi?r  any  proceeding,  order,  or 
decree    until    adequate    compensation    and 
damages  have   been   finally  determined   and 
paid  to  the  United  States  or  Into  the  regis- 
try of  the  cour;. 

Sec.  336.  No  officer,  attorney,  or  other  em- 
ployee of  the  Secretary  shall,  directly  or  in- 
directly, be  the  beneficiary  of  or  receive  any 
fee,  commission,  gift,  or  other  consideration 
for  or  In  connection  with  any  transaction  or 
business  under  this  title  other  than  such 
salary,  fee,  or  other  compensation  as  he  may 
receive  as  such  officer,  attorney,  or  employee 
No  member  of  a  county  committee  shall 
knowingly  make  or  join  In  making  any  certi- 
fication with  respect  to  a  loan  to  purchase 
any  land  In  whl<:h  he  or  any  person  related  to 
him  within  the  second  degree  of  consan- 
guinity or  affinity  has  or  may  acquire  any 
interest  or  with  respect  to  any  applicant  re- 
lated to  him  within  the  second  degree  of 
consanguinity  or  affinity.  Any  persons  vio- 
lating any  provision  of  this  section  shall, 
upon  convlctlori  thereof,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  or  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 


Sec.  337.  The  Secretary  may  provide  vol- 
untary debt  adjustment  assistance  between 
farmers  and  their  creditors  aiul  may  co- 
operate with  State,  territorial,  and  local 
agencies  and  committees  engaged  In  such 
debt  adjustment,  and  may  give  credit  coun- 
seling. 

Sec.  338.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  determine 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  for 
the  administration  of  assets  transferred  to 
the  Farmers  Home   Administration. 

(b)  When  authorized  by  Congress,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  and  issue 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Congress  may  approve  an- 
nually for  making  direct  loans  under  this 
title.  Such  notes  shall  be  In  such  form  and 
denominations  and  have  such  maturities  and 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condltiona  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Such  notes  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
talcing  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yields  of  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  ma- 
turities comparable  to  the  notes  issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  of  the  Secre- 
tary Issued  hereunder,  and  for  that  pur- 
p<3se  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Lssued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended;  and  the  purposes  for  which 
such  securities  may  be  issued  under  such 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  include 
the  purchase  of  notes  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

(C)  The  appropriations  for  loans  made 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  and 
funds  obtained  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  and  the  unexpended 
balances  of  any  funds  made  available  for 
loans  tmder  the  item  "Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration" in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Appropriation  Acta  current  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  shall  be  merged 
Into  a  single  account  known  us  the  "Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  direct  loan  ac- 
count", hereafter  in  thU  section  called  the 
"direct  loan  account".  All  claims,  notes, 
mortgages,  property,  including  those  now 
held  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  all  collections 
therefrom,  made  or  held  under  the  direct 
loan  provisions  of  (1)  titles  I,  II,  and  IV  of 
the  Ban khead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended;  (2)  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  except  the 
assets  of  the  rural  rehabilitation  corpora- 
tions: (3)  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (50 
Stat.  869).  as  amended:  (4)  the  item  "Loans 
uj  Farmers — 1948  Flood  Damage"  in  the  Act 
of  June  25.  1948  (62  Stat.  1038);  (6)  the 
Item  "Loans  to  Farmers  (Property  Damage)  " 
In  the  Act  of  May  24,  1949  (63  Stat.  82);  (6) 
the  Act  of  September  6,  1950  (64  Stat.  769); 
(7)  the  Act  of  July  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  625); 
and  (8)  under  this  title  shall  be  held  for  and 
deposited  in  said  account. 

The  notes  of  the  Secretary  issued  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  said  Acts  or 
under  thla  title  and  all  other  liabilities 
against  the  appropriations  or  assets  In  the 
direct  loan  account  shall  be  liabilities  of  said 
account,  and  all  other  obligations  against 
such  appropriations  or  assets  shall  be  obli- 
gations of  said  account.  Moneys  in  the  direct 
loan  account  shall  also  be  available  for  In- 
terest and  principal  repayments  on  notes 
issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  Otherwise,  the  balances  In 
said  account  shall  r;main  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  direct  loans  imder  subtltlee  A 
and  B  of  this  title,  a)id  for  advances  in  con- 
nection therewith,  not  to  exceed  any  exist- 
ing appropriation  ol  authorization  limita- 
tions and  In  such  further  amounts  as  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time  determines  In 
appropriation  Acts  The  amounts  so  au- 
thorized for  loatis  anc  advances  shall  remain 
available  until  expe:ided.  Subject  to  the 
foregoing  limitations,  the  use  of  collections 
deposited  in  the  accoiut  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  lieu  or  partially  In  lieu 
of  authorizing  the  issuing  of  additional 
notes  by  the  Secretaj  y  to  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  i  he  account  shall  be 
budgeted  on  a  net  expenditure  basis. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  sell  and  assign 
any  notes  and  mortgages  in  the  direct  loan 
account  with  the  content  of  the  borrower  or 
without  such  consent  when  the  borrower  has 
failed  to  comply  with  his  agreement  to  re- 
finance the  Indebtediiess  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary.  Such  loans  may  t>e  sold  at 
the  balance  due  therjon  or  on  such  other 
bails  as  the  Secretarj  may  determine  from 
time  to  time. 

(c)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  the  sums 
authorized  In  any  fiscul  year  for  direct  loans 
to  Individuals  to  be  riade  by  the  Secretary 
under  subtitle  A  of  this  title  shall  be  allo- 
cated equitably  among  the  several  States  and 
territories  on  the  bas:s  of  farm  population 
and  the  prevalence  ff  tenancy,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary 

Skc.  339.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  making  or  in- 
suring loans,  security  l:i8truments  and  agree- 
ments, except  as  otheiwiae  specified  herein, 
and  make  such  delegations  of  authority  as 
he  deems  necessary  t<    carry  out  this  title. 

Sec.  340.  The  President  may  at  any  time 
in  his  discretion  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
any  right.  Interest,  ct  title  held  by  the 
United  States  In  any  ands  acquired  In  the 
program  of  national  defense  and  no  longer 
needed  therefor,  whlcli  the  President  shall 
find  suitable  for  the  i)urposes  of  this  title, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  dispose  of  such  lands 
in  the  manner  and  sulject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  title. 

Sr.c.  341.  (a)  Reference  to  any  provisions 
of  the  Bankhead-Jonej  Farm  Tenant  Act  or 
the  Act  of  August  28.  1937  (50  Stat.  869),  as 
amended,  superseded  by  any  provision  of 
this  title  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to 
the  appropriate  provlsian  of  this  title.  Titles 
I.  II.  and  IV  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 28,  1937  i50  Stat  869).  as  amended,  the 
Act  of  April  6,  1949  (6)  Stat.  43 ) ,  as  amend- 
ed: and  the  Act  of  Aujust  31.  1954  (68  SUt. 
999),  as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed  effec- 
tive one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  en- 
actment hereof,  or  such  earlier  date  as  the 
provisions  of  this  title  are  made  effective  by 
the  Secretary's  regulstioiis  The  foregoing 
provisions  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  re- 
pealing the  amendmer  ts  to  section  24,  chap- 
ter 6  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  section 
35  of  chapter  III  of  the  Act  approved  June 
19,  1934  (DC  Code.  Itle  35,  sec.  535).  en- 
acted by  section  15  of  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  and  by  sec- 
tion 10(f)  of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937 
(50  Stat.  869),  as  amended. 

(b)  The  repeal  of  any  provision  of  law  by 
this  title  shall  not— 

( 1 )  affect  the  validity  of  any  action  taken 
or  obligation*  entered  Into  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  any  of  said  Acts,  or 

(2)  prejudice  the  application  of  any  per- 
son with  respect  to  receiving  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  tils  title,  solely  because 
such  person  Is  obligated  to  the  Secretary 
under  authorization  contained  in  any  such 
repealed  provision. 


(c)  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
title  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circtimstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  342.  Title  HI  of  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  is  ftirther 
amended  by  the  following  new  section  35: 

"Sec.  36.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
extend  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
In  the  case  of  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  term  'county'  as  used  in 
this  title  may  be  the  entire  area,  or  any  sub- 
division thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  payments  under  section  33  of 
this  title  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor 
or  to  the  fiscal  agent  of  such  subdivision." 

TITLE     rv— CENEKAL 

Sec.  401.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  third 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  contracts  may  be 
entered  into  during  the  period  ending  not 
later  than  December  31,  1971,  with  respect 
to  farms  and  ranches  In  counties  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  of  the  States  of  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  and  Wyoming,  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  susceptible  to  serious  wind  erosion 
by  reason  of  their  soil  types,  terrain,  and 
climatic  and  other  factors." 

Sec.  402.  The  Act  of  July  1,  1958.  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  276),  is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1962,  and  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
years  thereafter,  such  simis  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  in  the  public  Interest,  to  encourage 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  in  the 
United  States  in  ( 1 )  nonprofit  schools  of 
high  school  grade  and  under,  and  (2)  non- 
profit nursery  schools,  child-care  centers, 
settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and 
similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the 
care  and  training  of  children.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  United  States'  means  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec,  403.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  ts  amended  by 
striking  the  phrase  "December  31,  1961"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "December  31,  1964  ". 

Sec.  404.  Section  210  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  the  word  "Fed- 
eral" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  State  penal  and  correctional 
institutions,  other  than  those  in  which  food 
service  is  provided  for  inmates  on  a  fee, 
contract,  or  concession  basis" 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  explain 
briefly  to  the  House  how  the  committee 
intends  to  operate  the  limitation  on  Pub- 
lic Law  480  agreements  which  is  con- 
tained in  section  201  of  the  bill,  on 
page  23,  and  why  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  form  of  control  over  title 
I  sales  for  foreign  currency  will  be  far 
more  effective  than  the  type  of  limitation 
which  the  Congress  has  imposed  In  the 
past. 

On  May  31  of  this  year  the  Commo- 
dity Credit  Corporation  had  In  its  in- 
ventories more  than  $7  billion  worth  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  had  price 
support  loans  outstanding  of  more  than 
$1,450  million  worth  of  additional  com- 
modities. I  am  sure  that  virtually  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  agree  that  if 
all  of  these  commodities  could   be  ex- 


ported imder  programs  beneficial  to  the 
United  States  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  our  own  economy  and  for  our  rela- 
tionships throughout  the  world. 

The  committee,  therefore,  can  see  no 
good  purpose  to  be  served  in  putting 
any  arbitrary  limit  on  the  quantity  of 
these  commodities  which  may  be  pro- 
gramed under  title  I  agreements  in 
any  particular  period  of  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  arbitrary 
limitations  which  Congress  has  hereto- 
fore established  on  the  quantity  of  com- 
modities which  could  be  programed 
under  title  I  has  never  really  acted  as 
a  limitation.  Each  time  the  adminis- 
tration has  reported  to  the  Congress 
that  it  was  approaching  the  previously 
established  limit  and  has  requested  an 
increase,  the  Congress  has  quickly  voted 
such  an  increase. 

Public  Law  460  was  first  enacted  on 
July  10,  1954,  for  a  period  of  3  years  with 
an  original  authorization  of  $700  million 
in  title  I  transactions.  This  limitation 
was  reached  within  the  first  year  of  op- 
erations and  on  August  12,  1955,  the 
limitation  was  increased  to  $1.5  billion. 
This  amount  of  commodities  was  dis- 
posed of  within  the  succeeding  year  and 
on  August  3.  1956,  the  limitation  was 
a  train  increased,  this  time  to  S3  billion. 

Thereafter  until  May  of  last  year, 
sales  for  foreign  currency  under  title  I 
proceeded  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
$1.5  billion  per  year,  and  the  committee 
anticipates  that  this  is  the  approxi- 
mate rate  at  which  sales  will  be  made 
under  this  new  and  extended  authoriza- 
tion. 

In  May  of  1960,  Ijowever,  President 
Eisenhower  signed  a  4-year  agreement 
with  India  which  obligated  $2.2  billion  of 
the  $3  billion  authorized  for  the  2  calen- 
dar 5'ears  1960  and  1961.  By  early 
1961,  therefore,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture found  itself  without  any  addi- 
tional authority  to  make  title  I  agree- 
ments for  the  rest  of  the  calendar  year 
1961  and  requested  that  the  limitation 
be  increased  by  $2  billion  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  calendar  year. 

Congress  quickly  agreed  to  this  new 
request  and  on  May  4,  1961,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  Public  Law  87-28  increasing 
the  limitation  on  disposal  of  these  com- 
modities by  the  full  $2  billion  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  calendar  year. 

Therefore,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the 
monetary  limits  which  have  been  placed 
on  the  use  of  these  CCC  commodities 
for  the  purpose  of  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rency have  never  been  an  effective  lim- 
itation, in  fact,  and  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  pr(x;edure  which  has  been 
set  up  in  this  bill  will  be  far  more  effec- 
tive in  giving  Congress  an  actual  and 
effective  continuing  review  and  limita- 
tion authority,  if  it  cares  to  exercise  such 
authority,  on  the  use  of  these  com- 
modities. 

Under  this  procedure,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  a  specific  report  on 
the  terms  of  each  proposed  agreement 
reached  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
involving  a  transfer  of  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion worth  of  CCC  commodities.    These 
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reports  will  stipulate  the  commodities 
proposed  to  be  sold  under  the  agreement, 
the  terms  of  payment,  the  use  to  be  made 
of  the  local  currencies  which  are  derived 
from  the  sale,  the  valuation  to  be  placed 
on  such  ciurencies,  the  cumulative  total 
of  such  agreements  during  the  calendar 
year,  the  cumulative  total  of  all  such 
agreements  with  the  country  involved, 
and  other  pertinent  information. 

This  information  will  be  supplied  on 
forms  developed  by  the  committees  and 
will  be  submitted  in  sufKcient  quantity 
in  each  case,  so  that  copies  may  be  made 
available  to  individual  members  of  the 
committees  and  to  other  Members  of 
Congress  who  might  be  interested. 

No  such  proposed  agreement  may  be 
signed  until  the  expiration  of  15  days 
after  the  detailed  report  I  have  just  de- 
scribed has  been  submitted  to  the  two 
committees.  This  will  give  committee 
members  and  other  interested  Members 
of  Congress  a  chance  to  know  in  advance 
what  is  proposed  to  be  put  into  these 
agreements,  to  exercise  a  continuing 
scrutiny  over  this  aspect  of  our  Public 
Law  480  programs,  and  to  bring  the 
pressiire  of  public  opinion — and  if  neces- 
sary of  legislative  directive — to  bear 
upon  the  actual  operations  of  this  very 
important  program. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
procedure  requiring  the  approval  of 
either  of  the  committees  involved,  for 
this  would  be  an  unconstitutional  exer- 
cise of  legislative  power  over  the  Execu- 
tive. In  case  of  emergency,  I  assume 
that  the  President  could  actually  enter 
into  one  of  these  agreements  in  less  than 
the  15  days  stipulated  in  the  bill.  How- 
ever, it  will  clearly  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  orderly  administration  of 
the  program  for  the  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  charge  of  this  program  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  committees  of 
Congress  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  we  wUl  have  such  cooperation  from 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments: 

Page  24.  line  3,  strike  out  "Including"  and 
Inserting  "Including". 

Page  24.  line  4,  strike  out  "repayments" 
and  Insert  "repayments,". 

Page  27.  line  17,  strike  out  "may"  and 
Insert  "may,". 

Page  37.  line  25,  strike  out  after  the  word 
"conditions"  down  to  and  Including  the 
word  "business"  on  page  38. 

Page  40,  line  4,  strike  out  "security,"  and 
Insert  "security". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cooley:  On 
page  36,  line  8,  after  the  word  "security" 
insert  a  comma,  strike  out  the  word  "if" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  where". 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
just  a  technical  amendment.  I  do  not 
desire  to  discuss  it  any  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  iProm  North  Carolina,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  on  the  very  excel- 
lent job  he  has  done  on  this  bill.  He 
endeavored  to  remove  the  more  contro- 
versial parts  of  it.  In  a  real  sense  this 
is  a  bipartisan  effort,  and  I  think  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  legislation. 

I  wo\ild  like  to  ask  the  chairman  about 
an  item  wliich  was  Inswlvertently  left 
out  of  the  report  which  accompanies 
this  bill.  It  relates  to  page  60  of  the 
bill  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
the  armed  services  and  veterans  milk 
program.  In  the  committee  I  offered 
some  language  which  was  approved  by 
the  commlti;ee  for  inclusion  In  the  re- 
port, but  it  was  inadvertently  omitted: 

In  extending  these  programs  for  increased 
Utilization  o:!  milk  and  milk  products  by 
our  armed  s<!rYices  and  the  other  specified 
Federal  agencies,  we  wish  to  reafllrm  the 
historic  position  of  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  that  aJl  Crovemment  procurement 
of  milk  and  milk  products  shall  conform 
to  Federal  marketing  order  and  local  law 
requirements  relating  to  minimum  prices 
to  be  paid  to  milk  producers,  which  are  in 
effect  in  the  area  or  areas  where  such  milk 
or  milk  products  are  procured.  It  has  been 
reported  to  us  that  such  conformity  has 
not  always  been  the  practice  in  the  recent 
past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  ap- 
proved this  language  for  inclusion  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  COC'LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGSN  of  California.  I  yl'^ld  to 
the  chairmiin  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOI.EY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman;  the  languaf,'e  was 
inadvertently  left  out  of  tiie  committee 
report,  and  I  would  like  to  make  it  part 
of  the  congressional  debate.  I  ac;ree 
with  the  gentleman  that  this  language 
should  be  in  our  report. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaLfornia.  Mr 
Chainnan,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Again  I  warit  to  say  I  think  this  is  a  fine 
piece  of  legislation  and  I  think  our 
chainnan  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  it.  It  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  farm  program, 
at  least  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendmert  offered  by  Mr.  Abbitt  of  Vir- 
ginia: On  p;.ge  53.  line  18,  after  the  word 
"annually."  l.^s€•rt  the  following:  "in  appro- 
priation Acts." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  .shall 
be  very  glac:  to  accept  the  gcntlemans 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abbitt  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGregor 
of  Minnesota:  On  page  60.  line  16,  after  the 
word  "institutions,"  Uisert  the  phrase  "and 


to  local   Institutions  ot  a  correctional  na- 
ture." 

Mr.    COOLEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   MacGREOOR.    I  am   happy   to 

yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendm(?nt. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ac- 
cept the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGrigor]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
and  with  reluctance  will  I  vote  for  what 
is  known  as  a  farm  bill.  It  is  with  re- 
luctance because  I  am  convinced  that 
thi.s  bill,  as  with  all  others  that  have  been 
considered  In  recent  years,  will  not  do 
the  job  of  providing  American  farmers 
with  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  their 
fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

With  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota,  the  Honorable  Fred  Mar- 
shall, I  am  convinced  that  acreage  con- 
trols such  as  have  been  attempted  will 
never  bring  production  in  line  with  con- 
sumption for  purposes  of  raising  farm 
prices. 

It  has  always  been  my  considered 
judgment  that  the  onJy  effective  program 
is  one  based  on  allocated  marketings, 
based  upon  units  of  production,  and  this 
in  conjunction  with  cost  of  production 
plus  reasonable  profit  prices  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farais  necessary  to  sustain 
the  domestic  demand  for  food  and  fiber. 
I  support  this  legislation  today  becau.se 
it  would  be  untliinkable  to  cast  American 
agriculture,  now  beset  with  huge  sur- 
pluses, into  the  so-called  free  market. 
Without  some  support  legislation,  any 
such  action  would  immediately  produce 
a  full-blown  depression  for  farmers  and 
this  depres.sion  would  eventually  sweep 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the 
day  when  farm  legislation  will  be  devised 
and  enacted  that  will  be  effective  in  pro- 
viding: farmers  with  the  opportunity  to 
obtam  their  proper  place  in  the  economic 
sun  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  Repre.sentative  from  an  mban  constit- 
uency, I  feel  an  obligation  to  verbally 
justify  my  support  for  tlie  omnibus  farm 
bill.  This  progiam  is  one  which  is  under 
constant  attack  and  haras.smcnt  as  ca- 
tering to  a  special  interest  group,  the 
farmers,  to  the  detriment  of  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole,  particularly  the  city 
people.  Emotional  and  delusive  propa- 
ganda is  directed  toward  the  consumer, 
producing  the  opinion  that  passage  of 
the  farm  bill  will  result  in  greatly  in- 
creased costs  to  the  consumer  for  food 
products.  Gross  distortions  are  exhib- 
ited as  evidence  of  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  the  farm  price  support  pro- 
gram. These  arguments,  I  submit,  are 
fallacious  and  misleading,  and  frequent- 
ly the  opposite  arguments  are  nearer  to 
the  truth. 

The  problem  presently  facing  the 
farmers  is,  in  essence,  that  of  greatly 
increasing  productivity  without  a  com- 
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parable  rise  in  co_iteumer  demand.    The 
1960  farm  output  was  28  percent  above 
that  of  1950.    These  trends  are  expected 
to  continue,  which  could  result  in  a  rise 
in  farm  output  of  25  to  30  percent  by 
1970.     In  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy, where  individual  competitors  are 
far  less  numerous  than  among  farmers, 
production    is    controlled    and    limited 
through   a    rational    basis    of    decision- 
making.    Presently  we  are  not  produc- 
ing   anywhere    near    our    capacities    in 
most  basic  industries   in  this  country: 
steel,    automobilef.    rubber,    chemicals, 
and  oil  are  examples.    Automobile  pro- 
ducers can   make   an   intelligent   judg- 
ment as  to  the  articipated  level  of  de- 
mand for  their  products  and  so,  within 
fairly    broad   limits,   can   restrict   over- 
production.    But  the  farmer,  producmg 
in    relatively    sma.ll    and    insignificant 
units  when  compared  to  the  total  farm 
output,  is  both  incapable  of  accurately 
predicting   anticipited  demand   and  of 
taking  efficacious  :>teps  to  help  himself. 
Farmers  alone  adhere  to  this  extremely 
competitive   system   based  on   a   freely 
fluctuating    market    where    prices    are 
determined   largely   by  supply   and   de- 
mand.     In   such    a   market,   prices   are 
severely  depressed  by  even  a  moderate 
oversupply.     Const-quently,  the  very  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can fanner  leads  to  a  lowering  of  his 
income.     This   is   the    central    problem 
which  has  caught  the  farmer  in  a  pre- 
dicament which  he  is  totally  incapable 
of  remedying  without  assistance. 

The  farm  bill  is  not  directed  to  a  nar- 
row special  intereft  group,  but  is  rather 
of  vast  importan<:e  to  all  Americans, 
rural  and  urban.  The  bill  is  a  highly 
significant  and  integral  part  of  our  total 
legislative  program.  It  is  a  bill  of  na- 
tional significance  framed  with  a  broad 
perspective  of  tht  general  welfare.  It 
is  drafted  upon  the  basic  premise  that 
we  are  a  unified  nation — upon  the 
conclusion  that,  when  one  portion  of 
our  national  economy  contends  with 
great  difficulties  and  hardships,  the 
repercu.ssions  are  felt  throughout  the 
length  and  bread'>h  of  our  land.  And 
similarly,  that  when  one  portion  of  our 
Nation  prospers,  the  remainder  enjoys 
the  beneficient  effects  of  this  prosper- 
ity. Our  national  economy  is  a  totally 
interdependent  system.  When  the 
farmer,  who  is  ;elatively  one  of  the 
largest  purchasers  of  consumer  goods, 
prospers,  the  effe:t  upon  the  economy 
is  immediately  and  beneficially  realized. 
So.  aside  from  the  obvious  humanitarian 
aspects  of  raising  farm  mcome,  it  is 
demonstrated  that  a  tremendous  and 
vital  effect  of  such  pursuits  reflects 
upon  the  national  economy  in  a  man- 
ner rewarding  to  all  of  our  people,  rural 
and  urban. 

Moreover,  to  increase  farm  mcome 
does  not  entail  a  substantive  rise  m  food 
prices.  Any  rise  in  food  prices  directly 
due  to  better  farm  prices  will  be  so  slight 
as  to  be  almost  unnoticeable.  Since  1952 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  about  11 
percent.  The  cost  of  food  has  increased 
only  about  2  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
the  return  to  the  farmer  has  dropped 
about   15    percent.     The   average   con- 


sumer in  the  United  States  spends  about 
20  percent  of  his  income  to  eat  as  well 
as  he  does.  The  comparable  figure  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  about  56  percent,  and 
in  West  Germany.  Prance,  and  Japan 
the  comparable  figure  is  above  40  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  the  average 
U.S.  consumer  spends  only  about  half 
as  much  of  his  income  on  food  as  do 
workers  in  other  countries.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  receives  only  abciut  39 
cents  of  every  food  dollar,  a  drop  of 
8  cents  since  1952.  Thus,  even  if  the 
farmer  received  a  10-percent  increase  m 
his  income,  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
would  be  less  than  4  cents  per  food  dol- 
lar. The  proposed  increase  in  the  wheat 
price  support  to  $2  a  bushel  would  m- 
crease  the  cost  of  fiour  in  a  loaf  of  bread 
by  three-tenths  of  1  cent.  Any  fear  of  a 
substantial  effect  upon  the  cost  of  food 
to  the  consumer  as  a  consequence  of  an 
increase  m  farm  mcome  is  unwarranted. 
Any  noticeable  mcrease  in  the  costs  of 
food  to  the  consimier  would,  as  always, 
be  a  result  of  increased  costs  and  profits 
in  processing  and  distribution. 

Another  area  of  misunderstandmg  is 
that  of  the  costs  of  the  farm  program 
to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  frequently  indi- 
cated to  the  taxpayer  that  the  Dudget 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
over  $6  billion.  Without  further  eluci- 
dation, the  taxpayer  is  led  to  believe 
that  most  of  this  figure  is  related  to  the 
support  of  farm  prices.  This,  of  course, 
is  false.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
Department's  budget  is  directly  related 
to  farm  price  supports.  The  baLuice  is 
divided  among  many  programs  and 
functions  including  the  food -for -peace 
program,  forestry  projects,  rural  elec- 
trification, Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, school  milk  program,  and  tlie  new- 
food  stamp  plans.  Approximately  3 
percent  of  the  total  food  bill  in  the 
United  States  is  spent  to  support  farm 
prices,  far  less  than  is  frequently,  and 
erroneously,  thought  to  be  the  cost. 
Under  the  proposed  progiam  it  is  ex- 
pected that  $750  milhon  will  be  saved 
by  the  feed  grains  program,  and  that 
another  $50  milhon  in  savings  will  re- 
sult from  the  first  year's  operation  of 
the  wheat  program.  If  one  adds  stor- 
age and  carrying  charges  on  wheat  in- 
ventories over  the  next  few  years,  that 
$50  milhon  figure  jumps  to  $250  mil- 
lion— on  just  1  year's  crop. 

Finally,  after  considering  the  great 
and  pervasive  economic  benefits  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  I  cannot  denigrate 
the  vital  importance  of  the  human  ele- 
ment in  this  situation.  This  program 
seeks  to  aid  several  milhon  fai-mers, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  small  family 
farmer,  whose  entire  lives  center  around 
their  farms;  to  assist  several  milhon 
people  whose  income  level  is  substan- 
tially lower  than  that  of  urban  p<;ople: 
to  provide  for  several  million  Ameiicans 
whose  average  hourly  earnings  are  less 
than  the  Federal  minimum  wags  for 
workers  engaged  in  commerce.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  assist  a  great 
and  valuable  segment  of  our  society  to 
whom  fanning  is  not  only  a  way  to  earn 
a  living — it  is  also  a  way  of  life. 


In  summary  then,  as  an  urban  Rep- 
resentative, I  support  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  because  I  believe  that  it  is  just  that 
the  farmer  receive  his  equitable  and  fair 
share  of  the  national  wealth,  a  fair  re- 
turn on  his  investment  comparable  to 
that  received  by  business  and  labor  m 
their  activities;  that  the  expenditure  of 
tax  money  is  justified  by  the  resultmg 
economic  benefits  realized  by  the  Nation 
as  a  whole;  that  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer is  so  minimal  as  to  be  virtually 
unnoticeable;  that  the  program  is 
aimed  at  production  levels  that  will  pro- 
vide abundance  for  the  health  of  the 
Nation,  meet  export  demands,  play  an 
important  role  in  our  foreign  policy, 
and  maintain  safe  reserves  of  farm 
products  for  use  in  the  case  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  This  is  a  national 
problem.    It  is  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8230.  which  is  known 
as  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

We  represent  a  district  which  is  about 
equally  divided  between  a  large  suburban 
area  consistmg  of  many  professional 
people,  building  trades  craftsmen,  mdus- 
trial  workers,  grouped  together  in  one 
area  and  on  the  other  hand  about  half 
of  my  constituents  live  in  farming  areas 
and  smaller  cities  and  towns  located  in 
several  agricultural  counties. 

We  know  that  our  district  is  not  unique 
in  havmg  part  industrial  and  part  agri- 
culture and  yet  m  the  years  we  have  been 
in  the  Congress  we  have  never  been  able 
to  see  that  there  was  any  real  conflict  or 
division  of  interest  within  our  district 
between  farms  suid  the  city.  The  real 
thinking  people  of  the  metropohtan 
area — and  we  do  represent  some  wards 
in  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  area — do  now 
and  have  always  reahzed  that  it  is  the 
purchasmg  power  of  the  surroimding 
farm  areas  that  is  responsible  for  the 
continued  industrial  prosperity  of  the  ur- 
ban and  suburban  areas. 

This  bill  has  been  thoroughly  debated 
and  it  shall  not  be  our  purpose  to  speak 
out  and  give  our  impressions  of  any  par- 
ticular section,  but  before  final  vote  on 
the  bill  is  taken,  paramount  considera- 
tion by  each  Member  should  be,  "Will 
this  measure  improve  the  income  of  the 
family  farmer  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  farm  areas  of  this  coimtry?"  We  be- 
lieve that  it  will.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  farm  problem.  This  is 
the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  Oh,  we 
all  know  we  have  had  to  wrestle  with  the 
problem  of  farm  surplus  and  have  been 
plagued  with  the  problem  of  storage 
costs  and  with  the  disposition  of  these 
surpluses. 

Ceitam  controls  exist  in  this  bill  to 
help  toward  the  eventual  reduction  of 
these  surpluses  and  this  burden.  They 
have  been  fairly  well  provided  for,  we 
thmk.  It  has  been  determined  that  if 
we  pass  this  bill  today,  as  is,  it  will  save 
from  $750  million  to  $1  billion  on  stor- 
age costs  for  the  coming  year,  and  this 
saving  can  be  passed  on  to  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer  in  other  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

But  coming  back  again  to  the  much 
hoped  for  accomplishment  of  the  bill, 
will  it  improve  the  income  of  the  family 
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farm  and  be  a  step  in  the  preservation 
of  this  long  cherished  institution  in 
America?  If  this  bill  is  some  help  In 
accomplishing  that,  then  it  should  de- 
serve the  support  of  every  Member  in 
this  House. 

Now  over  the  past  months,  we  have 
received  a  substantial  amoimt  of  mail 
from  many  individual  farmers  in  our 
district  and  from  those  who  appear  to 
be  spokesmen  smd  representatives  of  the 
various  farm  organizations. 

We  have  received  mail  from  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers  Association,  the  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Farm  Organization, 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. We  have  acknowledged  many 
times  in  the  past  that  we  do  not  hold 
ourselves  out  as  being  an  expert  on  the 
problems  of  agriculture,  but  even  if  we 
are  not,  we  think  this  particular  bill 
must  be  quite  an  improvement  over  H.R. 
6400  because  of  the  change  in  attitudes 
of  some  of  the  individual  farmers  and 
also  by  one  of  the  largest  of  the  farm 
organizations.  In  a  letter  to  our  office 
dated  July  21,  1961,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  congratulated  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  for  "strik- 
ing frwn  the  original  version  of  this  bill 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  and  un- 
sound provisions."  This  same  letter 
stated  that  "the  provision  to  extend  Pub- 
lic Law*  480  meets  with  our  general  ap- 
proval," and  goes  on  to  say  "we  support 
the  changes  which  were  made  by  the 
committee  in  the  agriculture  credit 
title  of  this  bill."  At  another  place  in 
the  Farm  Bureau  letter,  its  president 
says  "several  items  in  this  bill  should  be 
enacted^-other  parts  do  not  merit  ap- 
proval." but  finally  goes  on  to  thank 
again  the  committee  for  eliminating  the 
most  objectional  features  of  the  bill  as 
originally  proposed.  After  having  re- 
ceived the  earlier  protestations  from  this 
same  farm  organization,  and  now  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  such  as  we  have  quoted 
from  above,  almost  forces  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  must  be  a  bill  which  is 
acceptable  to  almost  everyone  now  be- 
longing to  the  different  farm  organiza- 
tions. 

Maybe  the  bill  is  not  the  greatest  piece 
of  farm  legislation  since  1938 — as  has 
been  suggested,  but  it  is  an  extension, 
clarification,  and  improvement  of  old 
le|:islation  and  price  support  on  a  1-year 
b»is. 

We  like  very  much  the  declaration  of 
policy  which  the  bill  announces  as  its 
purpose  to  "more  fully  and  effectively 
improve,  maintain,  and  protect  the  in- 
come of  farmers."  And  another  purpose 
which  would  give  some  of  our  big  city 
Congressmen  material  for  thought  is  the 
announced  policy  "to  increase  purchas- 
ing power"  of  all  farmers. 

We  will  not  consume  much  time  or  ask 
for  much  space  but  we  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  make  a  brief  observation  of 
each  of  the  four  titles  contained  in  the 
bill.  Title  I  is  concerned  with  supply 
and  price  stabilization.  We  like  very 
much  the  directive  given  here  in  which 
the  Secretary  is  required  by  January  15, 
1962,  to  submit  his  seed  and  feed  grain 
program  for  1963  and  subsequent  years. 
Certainly  this  is  an  effort  to  have  a 


planned  farm  bill,  rather  than  the  lyear 
extension  we  have  set  in  the  past. 

For  our  psu^  the  1962  wheat  program 
is  a  sincere  and  honest  effort  to  control 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  all  agri- 
culture— that  of  continued  wheat  sur- 
pluses. The  1962  feed-grain  program  has 
been  wisely  written,  because  there  is  a 
provision  th&t  in  order  to  become  eligible 
for  price  supports,  the  producer  must 
participate  in  the  acreage  retirement  of 
reduction  program  for  these  crops  in 
1962,  as  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultiwe  and  in  order  to  enjoy  partici- 
pation, must  be  in  compliance  with  the 
entire  program.  In  other  words,  he  can- 
not enjoy  part  of  the  program  and  evade 
other  parts  under  these  provisions. 

Looking  again  at  title  I,  we  are  pleased 
to  support  the  extension  of  marketing 
orders.  There  is  a  large  farm  organiza- 
tion in  our  State  that  has  long  favored 
the  extension  of  marketing  orders  which 
have  worked  so  very  well  as  to  certain 
commodities  into  the  areas  of  many 
other  domestic  commodities. 

In  title  n  we  find  this  year's  effort  at 
the  extension  and  amendment  of  Public 
Law  480.  As  nearly  as  we  can  determine 
in  listening  to  the  debate  and  to  the 
many  amendments  offered  on  the  floor, 
this  provision  will  expand  our  foreign 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  with 
friendly  nations  and  provide  for  better 
use  of  our  American  abundance.  It  is 
our  belief  that  the  State  Department 
would  work  in  very  close  collaboration 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  guard  against  the  danger  that  in  this 
trade  we  do  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  nations  that  are  cooperating  with 
the  Russians.  Certainly  we  do  not  want 
to  use  our  own  abundance,  which  is  in 
itself  a  formidable  weapon,  against  our- 
selves. 

Coming  to  title  HI  we  find  it  is  a  con- 
solidation and  at  the  same  time  a  sim- 
plification of  the  several  agricultural 
credit  laws  formerly  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

It  is  appealing  and  very  encouraging 
to  note  that  here  there  is  recognition 
that  the  demand  for  agricultural  credit 
is  changing.  Here  we  find  the  statutory 
limits  of  loans  have  been  expanded  and 
that  the  FHA  is  now  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate up  to  80  percent  of  operating 
loans.  It  should  be  recalled  the  House 
passed  some  of  these  amendments  last 
year  but  they  failed  in  the  Senate. 

In  our  area,  the  Midwest,  it  is  very 
refreshing  to  note  there  is  a  new  look  in 
the  revision  and  clarification  of  agricul- 
tural credit  laws.  At  last  it  seems  hke 
we  are  beginning  to  think  as  much  of 
our  own  farmers  as  v.e  have  in  some 
other  years  so  very  carefully  provided 
for  the  credit  needs  of  some  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  Now  it  is  hoped  that  our  own 
American  farmer  may  find  it  easier  and 
simpler  to  satisfy  his  credit  needs. 

Title  IV,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  while 
it  is  described  as  a  "general"  title,  cer- 
tainly contains  some  vei-y  special  and 
also  some  very  important  provisions. 
One  of  the  most  special  items  in  this  so- 
called  general  section,  is  the  extension 
of  the  school  milk  program  for  5  years, 


or  to  June  30,  1967.  The  bill  now  very 
definitely  enables  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  encourage  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  by  children  in  nonprofit  nurs- 
ery schools,  child-care  centers,  settle- 
ment houses,  siunmer  camps,  and  simi- 
lar nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the 
care  and  training  of  children.  Presently, 
the  milk  program  is  operating  only  under 
a  1-year  extension  and  would  expire  on 
June  30,  1962.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
the  bill  is  now  extended  to  veterans  and 
the  Armed  Forces.  Heretofore,  the 
school  milk  program  as  shown  on  the 
books  was  carried  as  a  debit  of  the  price 
support  program.  Which  amounts  to 
support  prices  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Henceforth,  it  will  be  debited  as  a 
consumer  item — which  Is  certainly  ap- 
propriate and  as  it  should  be. 

We  repeat,  we  believe  the  Members 
should  all  congratulate  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  their  many  weeks 
of  hard  work  in  the  preparation  of  the 
final  version  of  this  bill.  No  bill  that 
ever  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  is 
perfect,  but  it  is  our  humble  opinion 
that  this  is  a  sound  measure  and  one 
which  we  hope  will  prove  to  be  workable. 
We  support  this  measure  because  the 
farmers  of  the  Fourth  Missouri  District 
need  help  and  need  It  this  year.  In  my 
opinion,  it  will  have  to  be  this  bill  or 
nothing  for  this  session.  Essentially  this 
is  nothing  more  than  a  measure  designed 
to  assist  the  American  farmer  for  the 
short-term  period  of  1  year.  It  is  not 
a  measure  designed  to  furnish  the  farmer 
with  a  program  that  he  can  plan  his 
operations  over  a  several-year  period; 
thus  it  can  give  him  some  temporary 
help,  but  may  not  much  advance  his 
long-range  economic  betterment.  We 
must  pass  this  particular  measure — *ut. 
I  hope  that  early  in  the  next  session  of 
our  Congress  a  long-range  program  will 
be  adopted  that  will  go  much  farther^ 
than  the  act  of  1961. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  record  my  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  8230.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  I  know 
how  diligently  and  carefully  the  com- 
mittee has  worked  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Harold  Cooley,  to  bring  forth  this  bill. 
As  lias  been  frequently  pointed  out  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  H.R.  8230  is 
not  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  achiev- 
ing for  the  American  farmer  a  position 
of  economic  equity.  However,  the  bill 
does  constitute  a  constructive  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  supports,  expands, 
and  continues  the  process  which  began 
with  the  enactment  of  the  feed  grain 
bill  earlier  this  year  of  reducing 
.surplu.ses. 

The  steps  which  have  been  taken  to- 
gether with  the  changes  provided  in 
this  bill  have  reversed  the  process  under 
which  surplus  production  begets  lower 
prices  and  lower  prices  beget  increased 
production  as  the  farmer  tries  to  make 
a  livelihood  by  increasing  his  volume 
to  offset  lower  prices. 

H.R.  8230  reflects  a  recognition  that 
this  treadmill  is  a  wasteful  utilization 
of  the  blessings  of  our  productive  re- 
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sources — wasteful  in  terms  of  the  "dead 
loss"  cost  of  storage  of  unneeded  com- 
modities— wasteful  of  the  human  and 
natural  resources  involved  in  producing 
food  over  and  beyond  our  own  needs  and 
beyond  our  ability  and  ingenuity  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  bill  before 
us  starts  us  down  the  right  road.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  all  the  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  when  I  add  that 
there  is  a  long  road  ahead  of  us  as  we 
seek  to  meet  the  challenge  of  utilizing 
our  phenomenal  agricultural  productiv- 
ity in  the  way  which  will  best  serve  our 
Nation's  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
achieving  equity  for  those  who  make 
their  livelihood  producing  the  food  and 
fiber  upon  which  we  all  depend. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  moment  I  would  Uke  to  extend  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
its  chairman  and  its  members,  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  untiring  efforts  they 
have  put  forth  in  preparation  and 
presentation  to  us  of  H.R.  8230.  At  the 
outset  of  their  deliberations,  it  seemed 
they  had  before  them  a  bill  that  could 
not  possibly  be  revised  and  put  in  such 
condition  that  the  membership  of  this 
deliberative  body  would  be  wilhng  to 
accept  as  being  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  agriculture  industry  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  to  be  high  compli- 
mented for  providing  the  bill  that  we 
are  today  considering. 

In  my  case,  and  no  doubt  that  of 
many  Members  of  Congress,  there  are 
some  points  in  this  bUl  with  which  I 
am  not  in  full  agreement.  However,  It 
is  my  opinion  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
basically  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  agreeing  to 
the  exemption  from  acreage  reductions 
for  two  crops  in  this  bill  which  are  pres- 
ently in  short  supply,  namely,  Mfijtlng 
barley  and  Durum  wheat.  A  hca\T  per- 
centage of  the  Nation's  malting  bar- 
ley and  Durum  are  produced  In  my  State 
of  North  Dakota.  The  shortages  In 
these  two  crops  have  come  about  pri- 
marily as  the  result  of  a  serious  drought 
which  has  effected  our  area  and  several 
other  portions  of  the  Northern  Plain 
States.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  in 
spite  of  the  amount  of  time  the  com- 
mittee has  spent  in  deliberation  of  the 
general  bill,  they  would  spend  addi- 
tional time  to  give  special  considera- 
tion to  these  crops. 

It  has  also  been  encouraging  to  me 
that  the  committee  took  still  more  of 
their  valuable  time  to  consider  meas- 
ures that  were  presented  by  my  col- 
league, Don  Short,  and  me  to  provide 
for  additional  forage  through  loans, 
grazing  and  harvesting  of  hay  on  soil 
bank  acres,  as  well  as  for  the  purchase 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  feeds 
for  livestock  and  poultry  producers  in 
our  area  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  retain  their  herds  over  winter. 

Another  point  comes  to  my  attention 
as  a  result  of  the  fiexibility  provision  for 
the  malting  barley  and  Durum  wheat 
programs.  The  shortages  that  have  de- 
veloped \n  these  two  crops  are  primarily 
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a  result  of  the  drought  condition.  How- 
ever, if  Congress  is  willing  to  let  the 
controls  be  flexible  in  these  cases  In  order 
that  the  producers  may  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  agriculture  products  that  are 
essential  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  foreign  nations,  then 
supply  and  demand  may  one  day  cause 
this  same  thing  to  take  place  in  the  case 
of  other  agricultural  products.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  essential  that  all  farm 
legislation  have  a  degree  of  flexibility  In 
order  that  when  these  conditions  do 
arise — and  I  may  say  sometimes  arise 
very  suddenly — there  will  be  enough 
elasticity  in  the  regulations  in  order  to 
meet  those  conditions  and  thereby  avoid 
hardship  upon  either  the  producer  or 
the  consumer  of  that  commodity. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  that 
come  to  me  while  listening  to  the  delib- 
erations on  the  floor  on  this  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  trust  that  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  always  be  mindful  of  the  needs  of 
agriCTilture  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
consuming  public  In  the  United  States 
and  be  available  to  help  within  practical 
limitations  to  provide  for  the  hungry'  and 
starving  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  again  to  this  committee  and  also 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  my 
thanks  for  their  consideration  of  these 
matters,  and  I  also  thank  you  in  behalf 
of  the  people  in  the  drought-stricken 
areas  for  your  help. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
story  of  American  farm  production  is 
a  story  of  success  and  progress.  Re- 
search and  study,  application  of  scien- 
tific methods,  machinery,  fertilizer,  and 
hard  work  on  the  farm  have  produced 
two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  be- 
fore, and  several  bushels  of  grain  where 
one  grew  before.  The  result  is  that  the 
American  people  are  the  best  fed  of  any 
in  the  world  today. 

In  Russia  25  percent  of  the  people, 
and  in  China  90  percent  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  agriculture,  yet  in  both 
of  these  countries  there  is  famine  today, 
but  the  American  farmer  produces 
enough  food  and  fiber  to  support  24  of 
his  fellow  citizens. 

Yet  this  American  farmer  is  being 
criticized  and  ridiculed  because  he  has 
performed  so  efficiently  and  produced 
food  in  such  abundant  quantities  caus- 
ing today's  problem  of  overproduction. 

As  we  consider  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
we  must  realize  serious  problems  face 
American  agriculture  and  that  the  farm- 
ers of  our  country  who  performed  so 
magnificently  need  our  help.  Each  year 
farmers  have  been  receiving  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  national  income  and 
for  many  years  farm  prices  have  been 
declining  while  the  cost  of  production 
has  been  continually  increasing. 

In  1959  the  average  farm  per  capita 
income  was  $960  compared  with  the  per 
capita  income  of  $2,202  for  the  non- 
farming  population.  The  farmer's  por- 
tion of  the  retail  food  dollar  fell  from 
53  cents  in  1945  to  40  cents  in  1958.  A 
factory  worker  can  now  buy  40  percent 
more  food  with  1  hours  pay  than  he 
could  in  1947. 


Today  6  million  people  are  working  full 
time  on  the  farms  of  America  but  over 
17  million  other  American  citizens  have 
Jobs  because  of  agriculture.  In  my  home 
State  of  North  Carolina,  most  of  the 
430,000  citizens  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hood In  manufacturing  use  North 
Carolina  cotton,  tobacco,  and  timber. 
This  being  true,  it  Is  obvious  that  North 
Carolina's  Industrial  prosperity  is  closely 
tied  to  agriculture.  Agriculture  in 
North  Carolina  is  very  important  since 
our  farm  population  is  greater  than  any 
State  in  the  Union  except  Texas. 

The  farm  problem  is  one  of  over- 
production. In  order  to  solve  it  we  must 
find  a  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. Overproduction  in  the  poultry 
industry  this  summer  is  causing  eggs  and 
broilers  to  be  sold  below  production  cost 
and  causing  small  producers,  small 
hatcheries,  and  small  feed  dealers  to  go 
broke.  Abandoned  poultry  houses  in  my 
district  of  western  North  Carolina  are  a 
sad  reminder  that  some  farmer  made  an 
investment,  Ukely  mortgaged  his  farm 
and  lost.  Farmers  favor  free  enterprise 
and  I  favor  free  enterprise  but  a  way 
must  be  found  to  balance  poultry  pro- 
duction with  the  demand  for  poultrj'  and 
bring  selling  prices  in  line  with  produc- 
tion cost. 

The  tobacco  control  program  has  been 
successful  and  has  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment one  penny  above  adminstrative 
costs.  The  cotton  program  is  also  very 
successful. 

However,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
wheat,  com,  and  other  feed  grains  which 
account  for  88  percent  of  the  $9  billion 
which  our  Grovemment  has  invested  in 
agricultural  commodities. 

Last  spring  the  feed  grain  bUl  was 
enacted,  giving  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem.  The  resiilt  has  been  reduced 
production,  decreased  surpluses,  in- 
creased farm  income,  and  a  savings  to 
the  American  taxpayer  of  a  half  bilhon 
dollars. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1961  continues 
the  principles  contained  in  the  feed  grain 
bill  and  for  the  first  time  brings  wheat 
under  this  new  control  program. 

The  need  for  changes  in  the  wheat  law 
is  apparent.  The  supply  of  wheat  in 
storage  in  the  United  States  is  5'>2  times 
larger  than  it  was  9  years  ago  and  is 
costing  the  Government  over  $1  milhon 
per  day  for  storage  alone.  This  law  will 
make  a  start  on  reducing  these  wheat 
surpluses  and  at  the  same  time  make 
it  possible  for  the  wheat  producer  to 
maintain  or  sUghtly  increase  his  income. 

This  farm  bill  is  very  comprehensive 
and  contains  many  provisions  affecting 
many  commodities.  It  extends  the  Vet- 
erans and  Armed  Forces  dairy  program 
under  which  butter  and  milk  are  pro- 
vided for  our  servicemen  and  hospital- 
ized veterans.  It  appropriates  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  enlarge  con- 
sumption of  milk  by  children  in  nur- 
series, public  schools,  child  care  centers, 
and  in  summer  camps. 

I  am  supporting  this  so-called  omni- 
bus farm  bill  because  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  effective  in  dealing  with  faltering 
farm  income,  existing  farm  surpluses  and 
excessive  tax  buidens  caused  thereby. 
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It  is  a  sincere  efFort  to  lift  farm  income 
and  to  enable  farmers  to  balance  their 
production  with  the  demand  for  their 
products.  It  is  a  step  toward  a  long 
range  and  better  solution  to  the  farm 
problems  which  have  plagued  this  Na- 
tion for  so  many  years.  I  have  stated 
frequently  that  I  regard  the  farm  prob- 
lem as  second  only  to  that  of  national 
defense.  It  is  important  to  every  Ameri- 
ican  that  agricultiu*e  remain  strong  and 
dynamic  and  that  it  advance  along  with 
the  development  of  industry  and  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  8230,  known  as  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961.  This  bill  seeks  to  re- 
duce our  tremendous  farm  surplus  and 
at  the  same  time  protects  farm  prices 
and  income.  These  programs  seek  fur- 
ther to  improve  the  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  expand  exports, 
and  to  protect  the  interests  of  consiomers 
throughout  the  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House.  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture.  I  have  become  familiar 
with  some  of  the  recent  developments  in 
agriculture,  the  tremendous  technologi- 
cal improvements  in  the  production  of 
wheat  and  com  and  other  food  products, 
the  declining  income  in  the  face  of  in- 
increased  efficiency  and  the  intolerable 
surpluses  in  com  and  wheat.  Every  one 
apparently  agrees  that  the  farmer  who 
has  nearly  tripled  his  output  per  man- 
hour  in  the  past  20  years  deserves 
more  for  his  efficiency  than  the  60  or 
70  cents  per  hour  he  is  now  averaging. 

Agriculture  is  still  the  most  important 
industry  of  our  country  and  the  main- 
stay of  our  economy.     It  provides  the 
basic  necessities  of  life,  food,  and  fiber. 
The  farms  of  our  country  feed  not  only 
the  180  million  people  of  these  United 
States,  but  serve  the  needs  of  additional 
millions  in  underdeveloped  and  poverty 
stricken  countries  throughout  the  world. 
They  accomplish  this  result  with  fewer 
farmers,  but  with  superior  technological 
skill  and  with  improved  and  expensive 
machinery.     Agriculture    provides    the 
basic  raw  materials  which  support  all 
segments  of  business  and  industry.    Re- 
liable estimates  indicate  that  each  dollar 
of  wealth  taken  from  the  soil  generates 
$7  of  income  throughout  the  country. 
Certain  programs  which  ostensibly  bene- 
fit farmers  and  farms  also  carry  with 
them    tremendous    benefits    to    urban 
dwellers  and  residents  of  suburbia.    As 
consumers  we  realize  that  without  the 
produce,  the  food  and  the  fruits  of  farms, 
we  in  the  cities  could  not  feed  ourselves 
very  long. 

Much  criticism  has  been  raised  against 
the  price-support  program,  the  payment 
to  farmers  for  taking  out  land  from  pro- 
duction of  grains  and  wheat  conditioned 
on  dedicating  the  retired  acreage  to  soil 
conservation.  The  storage  costs  of  wheat 
and  corn  during  the  past  several  years 
has  carried  with  it  a  storm  of  criticism 
and  a  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
taxpayers.  There  has  been  so  much 
criticism  at  this  phase  that  the  tax- 
payer blanies  the  farmers  for  these  costs 
and  desires  to  terminate  the  agricul- 
tural programs.  Those  who  criticize  the 
price  support  of  corn  and  wheat  and  ad- 
vocate a  free  economy  for  the  farmer 


overlook  the  fact  that  we  subsidize  labor 
in  the  form  of  minimum  wages,  social 
security,  compensation,  and  disability 
benefits.  They  overlook  that  we  subsi- 
dize the  railroads  and  the  airplane  in- 
dustries with  tax  concessions  and  sub- 
sidies. They  overlook  that  the  maritime 
industry  is  aided  by  the  Government 
with  mortgage  assistance  for  construc- 
tion of  the  merchant  fleet.  They  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  building  industry 
is  subsidized  by  Government  guaranteed 
loans  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

Furthermore,  under  a  price  support 
system  and  under  the  practices  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  it  would 
cost  more  to  lend  or  purcliase  the  sur- 
plus crops  than  it  would  to  pay  the 
farmer  for  retiring  acreage  from  pro- 
duction. Savings  are  found  in  two 
forms:  one,  in  reduced  storage  costs,  and 
two.  in  lower  monetary  advances  for 
purchases  or  loans  on  surplus  corn  or 
wheat  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  the  participating  farmers. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  high  storage 
charges  are  paid  not  actually  to  the 
farmers  but  to  warehousemen  who  are 
not  connected  in  the  main  with  the 
agricultural  industry. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  in  the  citie.s 
for  our  own  interests  should  support  this 
bill.  This  measure  will  help  our  farm- 
ers and  the  agricultural  industry  upon 
which  we  rely  so  heavily  for  our  food, 
our  fruits,  and  for  our  fiber.  Food  to 
the  consumer  is  a  bargain,  despite  the 
various  packing  processes  which  the 
housewife  and  the  consumer  demand 
and  the  series  of  distribution  costs  which 
add  to  the  ultimate  consumer  price,  the 
real  cost  of  food  today  is  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  Food  takes  a  smaller  part 
of  our  income  than  heretofore.  Today 
a  factory  worker  can  purchase  more  food 
with  pay  for  1  hour  of  labor  than  he 
could  in  years  gone  by. 

An  hour's  average  pay  of  a  factory 
worker  today  will  buy  just  about  twice 
as  much  food  as  it  did  in  1929.  The  cost 
of  food  which  could  be  purchased  for 
1  hour  of  factory  labor  is  as  follows; 
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Food  that  takes  an  hour's  pay  of  the  . 
average  industrial  worker  in  this  country  ' 
would  require  2  hours  in  England  and' 
Germany,  4  hours  in  Austria.  4V2  hours 
in  France,  and  more  than  5  hours  in 
Italy. 

A  Russian  must  work  three  and  a 
half  times  as  long  as  an  American  to  get 
a  pound  of  potatoes,  four  times  as  long 
to  get  a  poiand  of  beef  rib  roast,  eight 
times  as  l©ng  to  get  a  dozen  eggs  and 
nine  time#  as  long  to  get  a  pound  of 
butter. 

America's  great  plentifulness  of  food, 
at  low  cost,  can  be  traced  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  our  farmers  for  1 1  consecu- 


tive years.  1942-52  inclusive,  enjoyed 
prices  at  100  percent  of  parity  or  above. 
Farmers  invested  their  increased  earn- 
mgs  m  new  productive  resources  and  in 
new  methods.  This  brought  about  the 
greatest  advance  in  efficiency  ever  known 
to  agriculture  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  America  today  one  farmworker 
produces  enough  food  and  fil)er  for  26 
persons.  One  hour  of  farm  labor  today 
produces  four  times  as  much  food  and 
fiber  as  in  1919-21. 

In  contrast,  the  employment  of  about 
half  of  the  work  force  of  Russia  is  re- 
quired in  agriculture  to  feed  that  Com- 
munist nation,  and  in  most  areas  of  the 
world  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  food 
still  is  scarce. 

Another  reason  for  supporting  this  bill 
is  that  the  general  economy  would  ex- 
perience a  substantial  buoyancy  by  the 
restoration  of  rural  purchasing  power 
which  the  legislation  seeks  to  achieve 
The  greatest  underdeveloped  markeLs 
for  the  goods  produced  by  factories  and 
labor  in  the  cities  now  are  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. A  study  by  the  National  Rural 
Electrification  Cooperative  Administra- 
tion showed  that  the  rural  communities 
purchased  over  $1  billion  worth  of  elec- 
trical appliances  during  last  year 
Maintaining  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  farmers  helps  the  urban  woikcr  the 
businesvsman,  and  the  manufacturer 

I  trust  that  this  mea.sure  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  havjc  lont; 
advocated  the  extension  and  injtjrove- 
ment  of  the  Federal  marketinfe  order 
program  to  other  farm  crops  as  a  sub- 
stantial step  toward  an  adequate  and 
sound,  long-range  farm  program.  I 
deeply  regret  that  President  Kennedy '.s 
recommendation  for  such  a  program  wa.s 
not  included  in  the  fann  bill  recently 
passed  by  this  House,  although  that  bill 
did  add  new  crops  to  the  existing  program 
as  established  in  the  Federal  Marketing 
A,t,'reements  Act  of  1937,  as  amended. 

Because  of  limitation  of  commoditie.s 
eligible  for  marketing  orders  under  that 
program,  most  of  the  crops  grown  in  dis- 
tricts represented  by  the  Members  are 
not  presently  covered  by  orders,  and  it  is 
my  experience  that  most  of  the  Members 
are  understandably  not  familiar  with  the 
program  and  its  possibilities.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  our  farmers  throughout 
the  country  knew  how  these  marketing 
programs  work,  they  would  strongly  sup- 
port the  plan,  which  benefits  ixith  farm- 
ers and  consumers. 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  a  let- 
ter, actually  in  the  nature  of  a  report. 
written  to  Mr.  Ken  Birkhead,  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  my 
valued  constituent,  Mr.  A.  Setrakian. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Raisin  Advisory 
Board  and  the  Raisin  Administrative 
Committee.  Mr.  Setrakian.  whose  great 
energy,  persistence  and  unselfish  dedi- 
cation have  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  raisin  marketing  program, 
has  presented  a  clear  picture  of  the  op- 
eration and  benefits  of  the  pr^^gram 
through  the  years  since  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1949.  He  graphically  shows 
how  achievement  of  stability  has  brought 
this  industry  through  difficult  times  with 
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comparative  prosperity.    Hla  conclusion 
is  significant; 

It  la  no  wonder  that  raisin  producers  are 
enthusiastic  about  their  operations  under  the 
raisin  marketing  agreement.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  plead  for  subsidies,  they  enjoy  a  decent 
income  under  a  sound  economy  and  can  take 
Just  pride  In  contributing  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  the  Members 
that  within  the  past  week  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  approved  a  prop>osed 
marketing  agreement  for  central  Cali- 
fornia grapes  for  crushing.  I  have  every 
hope  that  through  a  pending  referendum, 
prapegrowers  will  approve  the  proposed 
order  overwhelmingly,  and  will  tlius 
bring  the  advantages  of  this  program  to 
our  entire  grape  industry  and  insure 
growers  of  crushing  grapes  a  return 
equal  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  farmers 
who  convert  their  grapes  to  raisins. 

Mr.  Setrakian 's  letter  so  well  describes 
the  actual  results  of  a  Federal  marketing 
program  that  I  am  asking  that  it  be 
reprinted  here  In  full  and  I  most  ear- 
nestly commend  It  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  who  share  my  concern 
over  our  farm  problems : 

JrLT22.  1961. 
Mr  KzN  BiXKUEAO, 
As'iistant  to  the  Secretary. 
VS.  Department  of  Agrkrulturc, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAS  Sir:  It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  cf  ap- 
preciation that  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  report  to  you  how  producers  of  at 
lca£t  one  segment  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural ecouomy  has  benefited  through  opera- 
tion of  a  Federal  marketing  agreement  and 
order. 

Producers  who  are  disposing  of  their  com- 
modities In  orderly  markets  through  the 
establishment  of  Federal  marketing  orders 
include  a  wide  range  from  apricots  to  po- 
tatoes. 

There  are  Federal  marketing  orders  cover- 
ing the  orderly  and  stabilized  marketing  of 
citrus  fruits,  apricots,  avocados,  cherries, 
dates,  dried  figs,  Tokay  grapes,  nectarines, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  fresh  prunes,  dried 
prunes,  potatoes,  carrots,  cucvunbers,  lettuce, 
onions,  peas,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  almonds, 
walnuts,  filberts,  and  raisins. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  these 
marketing  orders  and  agreements  have  stood 
the  test  of  years  from  as  far  back  as  1939  and 
ie41.  Almost  every  year  in  the  1960s  saw 
the  adoption  of  at  leiist  one  Federal  market- 
ing order,  covering  j«me  agricultural  com- 
modity. 

While  my  knowled.;e  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  raarketlng  orders  affect- 
ing all  the  multitude  of  commodities  now  In 
effect  does  not  perm  t  me  to  speak  authori- 
tatively on  all  of  then.  I  am  Impressed  with 
tlie  fact  that  not  a  single  marketing  order 
covering  these  agricultural  products  listed 
has  been  discontinued.  Obviously,  produc- 
ers are  achieving,  though  these  orders,  ob- 
jectives sought — else  they  would  have  long 
since  been  abandoned. 

However,  there  is  one  Federal  marketing 
order  on  which  I  feel  qualified  to  discuss 
with  knowledge  and  i-xperience.  That  is  the 
Federal  marketing  order  for  raisins. 

The  facts  are  theso:  Going  back  to  1946, 
the  postwar  adjustment  year,  the  price  for 
raisins  soared  sky  h;gh;  $360  per  dry  ton. 
Then  came  1947  and  we  raisin  growers  paid 
dearly  for  the  joyrldi;  of  the  previous  year. 
The  production  of  raisins  increased  by  many 
thousands  of  tons — b  it  prices  dropped  frcan 
$360  a  ton  to  $100  a  ton.  The  raisin  pro- 
ducing area  suffered  economJc  chaos.  The 
only  reason  raisin  pro<lucers  were  saved  from. 
complete  bankruptcy  and  ruin  was  because 


the  Federal  Government  stepped  In  to  pur- 
chase 127.000  tons  of  raisins  for  use  In  vari- 
ous school  feeding  and  welfare  programs. 

Then  came  1948  and  the  raisin  growers 
again  found  themselves  In  a  fearful  eco- 
nomic meaa.  Again  the  Federal  GoTcm- 
ment  stepped  in  to  ptuxhase  a  large  tonnage 
ot  ralslhs — but  the  Government  made  it 
clear  that  unless  the  Industry  Itself  would 
develop  a  self-help  program  for  the  solution 
of  the  over-supply  of  raisins,  further  Fed- 
eral help  could  not  be  expected. 

Raisin  producers  formed  the  Raisin  Overall 
Working  Committee  to  study  the  problem  in 
■*the  hope  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos, 
omclals  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture worked  closely  with  the  committee  and 
finally  a  raisin  cwder  was  formulated, 
adopted,  and  established  to  apply  to  the  1949 
production  of  raisins. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  raisin  pro- 
gram in  1949  producers  were  becoming  panic 
stricken  and  were  uncertain  whether  or  not 
they  would  lose  their  vineyards,  their  homes, 
tlieir  very  livelihoods. 

A  new  dawn  of  hope  and  confidence  came 
with  the  birth  of  the  raisin  order  and 
brought  with  it  the  determination  to  place 
the  economy  of  the  raisin  Industry  on  a 
sound  and  lasting  foundation.  And  tliat  is 
exactly  what  happened. 

How  does  the  program  operate  to  achieve 
this  benefit  to  the  Industry? 

It  Is  a  very  simple  operation.  Each  year 
the  administrative  committee  decides  the 
tonnage  of  raisins  which  will  be  placed  in 
the  free  tonnage  pool  and  sold  through  do- 
mestic outlets  at  reajBonable  and  fair  prices. 
This  decl&ion  is  reached  after  careful  study 
that  the  tonnage  of  raisins  in  the  free  pool 
will  not  cause  an  artificial  shortage  and  in- 
flationary prices  or  overabundance  and  de- 
pressed prices. 

All  raisins  surplus  to  the  free  pool  which, 
without  a  program  has  plagued  the  raisin 
growers  year  after  year,  are  placed  in  a  sur- 
plus pool  to  be  used  for  exp>ort  consumption 
or  disposed  of  in  channels  not  comjjetitive 
with  the  free- pool  raisins. 

The  expanding  export  market  for  Califor- 
nia-produced raisins  has  been  stimulated 
through  the  knowledge  of  buyers  in  foreign 
markets  that  prices  for  California  raisins  are 
uniform  and  that  the  raisins  they  buy  today 
will  not  be  available  at  a  cheaper  prl:e  to  a 
competitor  tomorrow. 

The  raisin  order  has  helped  the  raisin  in- 
dustry to  export  large  quantities  of  nurplus 
raisins  year  after  year.  The  order  hi£  been 
the  one  li.strument  which  has  enablec.  raisin 
producers  to  realize  reasonable  prices  for  100 
percent  of  their  production. 

As  a  result  the  general  public  ha*  bene- 
fitted by  being  able  to  buy  quality  raisins 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  the  indusixy  has 
realized  a  stabilization  of  production  and 
n:iarketing  that  had  never  before  been  pos- 
sible. 

How  Federal  marketing  agreements  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
economy  is  graphically  seen  in  the  op<^ration 
of  the  California  raisin  program  In  contrast 
to  the  overall  grape  growing  industry  in  our 
State. 

The  grape  season  of  1951  and  1952  can  be 
taken  as  a  real  testing  period  to  bring  out 
the  advantages  to  agriculture  of  operating 
under  a  Federal  marketing  order. 

In  1951  California  produced  the  largest 
grape  crop  on  record — 3.200.000  ton?  and 
grape  production  for  1952  was  3  million — 
making  a  total  tonnage  of  6,200,000  tons 
for  the  2  years.  In  these  3  years,  raisin 
producers  converted  some  2  mUlion  fresh 
tons  into  raisins — or  some  500,000  tens  of 
raisins.  On  this  raisin  tonnage  approxi- 
mately 350.000  tons  were  consumed  in  do- 
mestic markets  and  the  balance  of  150.000 
tons  were  disposed  of  In  export  markets. 

Operating  under  the  raisin  marketing  or- 
der,   growers   received    approximately   $40   a 


ton  (fresh  basis)  for  their  grapes.  In  con- 
trast, growers  who  delivered  their  grapes  to 
wineries  for  crushing  realized  an  average  of 
only  $28  per  ton. 

In  other  words  growers  who  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  maxketlng  agreement  realized 
some  $24  million  more  for  their  fresh  grapes 
in  raisin  form  during  the  years  1951  and 
1952  than  did  growers  who  sold  for  crush- 
ing without  a  marketing  program. 

Conunenting  on  the  success  of  the  raisin 
program,  Jesse  W.  Tapp,  chairman  of  the 
Board,  Bank  of  America  said:  "Congratula- 
tions for  the  fine  accomplishment  to  date 
and  all  good  wishes  for  the  future." 

Dr.  Harry  B.  Wellman,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. University  of  California,  said:  "The 
activity  of  the  raisin  group  is  the  one  bright 
spot  In  an  otherwise  dark  picture  In  the 
grape  industry." 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  record  that 
without  a  marketing  order  many  of  the 
raisin  growers  and  handlers  would  have  suf- 
fered heavy  financial  losses. 

We  believe  that  the  raisin  program  has 
accompUshed  what  President  J.  F.  Kennedy 
advocated  In  his  farm  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  when  he  said : 
"I  am  convinced  that  the  objectives  of  these 
programs  will,  when  accomplished,  provide 
for  ti  reasonable  balance  between  stirpliis  and 
demand.  They  will  eliminate  the  hardship 
and  suffering  which  Inadequate  returns  force 
upon  so  many  ctf  our  families;  they  wUl  re- 
duce our  surpluses  to  manageable  propor- 
tions. They  wUl  relieve  the  taxpayer  of  the 
unnecessary  drain  upon  the  Federal  budget. 
They  will  spur  ovlt  national  economy,  and 
they  will  assure  the  constimer  of  stable  price 
levels." 

The  raisin  program  has  shown  that  so  far 
from  taking  subsidies  from  the  Fe<leral  Gov- 
ernment, as  it  did  In  the  early  years  of  the 
program,  the  raisin  industry  trirough  its 
own  efforts  in  expanding  export  sales  and 
enjoyed  fairly  reasonable  returns  so  that  in 
the  language  of  President  Kennedy,  it  has 
"relieved  the  taxpayer  of  the  unnecessary 
drain  upon  the  Federal  budget." 

We  believe  that  our  experience  shows  that 
when  growers  organize  themselves  under 
marketing  orders  and  make  use  of  the  tools 
which  the  Government  provides  for  them 
they  very  soon  get  their  house  in  order  and 
place  their  own  economy  on  a  sound  basis. 
On  the  other  hand,  growers  who  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  such  helps  to  establish  market- 
ing orders  and  agreements  to  bring  reason- 
able balance  between  supply  and  demand 
suffer  recurrent  staggering  losses.  This  Is 
evidenced  in  the  overall  grapw  industry. 

From  1934  to  1948  (omitting  the  war  years 
and  the  postwar  adjustment  year  of  1946) 
growers  delivered  9,460.000  tons  of  fresh 
grapes  to  wineries  for  crushing  and  realized 
an  average  return  of  $19  per  ton.  During 
the  same  period  growers  converted  10.104.000 
fresh  tons  into  raisins  and  realized  $20  per 
ton.    Almost  an  Identical  price. 

But  from  1949  (the  year  the  raisin  order 
became  operative)  and  including  1960.  grow- 
ers delivered  15,i353,000  tons  of  grap>es  to 
wineries  at  an  average  return  of  $39  per 
ton.  Growers  in  the  same  period,  converted 
10,154.000  tons  of  fresh  grap>es  Into  raisins 
and  realized  a  return  of  $50  per  ton.  or  a 
difference  of  $11  per  ton  in  favor  of  tlie 
raisin  grower. 

It  Is  so  obvious  that  had  growers  been 
organized  under  a  grape  stabilization  pro- 
gram they  would  have  realized  approximate- 
ly $150  million  more  than  they  did  for  the 
grapes  delivered  for  crushing. 

The  raisin  order  enabled  the  raisin  grow- 
ers to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  give  equal  benefits  to  each  and  every 
grower; 

2.  To  establish  the  orderly  marketing  of 
raisins; 

3.  To  reestablish  trade  confldenoe; 
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4.  To  bring  about  reasonable  allocation 
and  utilization  of  raisin  grapes; 

5.  To  equalize  the  burden  of  carrying 
surplus  raisins  over  to  another  marketing 
year;  and 

6.  To  make  it  possible  for  raisin  growers, 
large  or  small,  to  share  benefits  of  each 
year's  production  equally. 

In  doing  so,  the  raisin  growers  were  able 
to  make  the  raisin  industry — the  largest 
dried  fruit  industry  in  California — a  good 
and  profitable  industry.  The  story  of  that 
order  presents  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
chapters  of  success  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  raisin  producers  are 
enthusiastic  about  their  operations  under 
the  raisin  marketing  agreement.  Instead  of 
having  to  plead  for  subsidies,  they  enjoy 
a  decent  income  under  a  sound  economy 
and  can  take  Just  pride  In  contributing  to 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully, 

A.  Setrakiax, 
Chairman.    Federal    Rai3in    Advisory 
Board,  RaUin  Administrative  Com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committer  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  KiLDAY,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8230)  to  improve  and  protect  farm 
prices  and  farm  income,  to  adjust  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  in  line 
with  the  requirements  therefor,  to  im- 
prove distribution  and  expand  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  liberalize 
and  extend  farm  credit  services,  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 388,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  am,   Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PiNDLXT  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  8230,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture! 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1643)  to  im- 
prove and  protect  farm  prices  and  farm 
income,  to  increase  farmer  participation 


in  the  development  of  farm  programs,  to 
adjust  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  line  with  the  requirements  there- 
for, to  improve  distribution  and  expand 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit  serv- 
ices, to  protect  the  interest  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  v/as  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agrlcultura;  Act  of 
1961". 

TITLE     1— SUPPLY     ADTUSTMrNT     AND     PRICE 
STABILIZATION 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Agricultural  Enabling  Amendments  Act  of 
1961". 

Subtitle  A — Consultation  on  agricultural 

programs 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  additional  leg- 
islative authority  is  necessary  to  develup 
new  agricultural  programs  involving  sup- 
ply adjustments  or  marketing  regulations 
through  marketing  orders,  marketing  quotas, 
or  price  sujiport  programs  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  or  to  make 
substantial  revisions  In  any  existing  agri- 
cultural legislation  or  programs,  he  may 
consult  and  advise  with  farmers,  farm  or- 
ganizations, and  appropriate  commodity  or- 
ganizations, if  any.  for  the  commodity  In- 
volved, to  review  the  problems  involved,  the 
need  for  new  legislation,  and  the  provisions 
which  should  be  included  In  any  such 
proposed  legislation. 

(b)  In  ad<lltlon,  whenever  and  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  such  action  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
consult  and  advise  with  any  person  or  group 
of  persons,  or  organizations.  Including  farm- 
ers, handlers,  processors,  or  others  connected 
with  the  production,  processing,  handling, 
or  use  of  the  commodity  involved,  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  Involved  and  need 
for  legislation  and  the  provisions  which 
should  be  Included  in  any  such  proposed 
legislation. 

(c)  In  order  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  be  assured  of  being  able  to  ob- 
tain the  advice  of  any  such  person  or  or- 
ganization, he  is  authorized,  whenever  he 
determines  such  action  necessary,  to  pay 
for  each  day's  attendance  at  meetings  and 
while  traveling  to  and  from  such  meetings, 
transportation  expenses  and  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, a  per  diem  In  the  amount  author- 
ized under  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949 
for  Federal  employees.  No  salary  or  other 
compensation  shall  be  paid. 

Sec.  103.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
after  such  consultation  and  receipt  of  such 
advice  as  provided  In  section  102  of  this  Act. 
determines  that  additional  legislative  au- 
thority is  neci3ssary  to  develop  agricultural 
programs  Invc.lving  supply  adjustments  or 
marketing  regulations  through  the  u.se  of 
marketing  orders,  marketing  quotas  or  price- 
support  programs,  he  shall  formulate  spe- 
cific recommendations  In  the  form  of  pro- 
posed legislation  which  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congrwa  together  with  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  purpose  and  need  for  such 
proposed  legislation. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  other  provision 
of  law  or  to  establish  or  consult  with  advisory 
committees. 


Subtitle  B—1962  wheat  program 
Sec.  111.  Section  334  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  (l)  after  (c)  and  add- 
ing a  new  subparagraph  (2)  following  sub- 
puragraph  (Oil)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  each  old  or  new  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  national 
acreage  allotment  of  fifty-five  million  acres 
shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum.  In  the 
event  notices  of  farm  acreage  allotments 
for  the  1962  crop  of  wlieat  have  been  mailed 
to  f  irm  operators  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  subparagraph  (2),  new  notices  show- 
ing the  required  reduction  shall  be  mailed  to 
farm  operators  as  soon  as  practicable." 

Sec  112  (a)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
item  1 1 )  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventh -seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340(1)  ).  the 
fiiilowing  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  1962 
crop  of  wheat : 

■  il)    If   a    national    marketing    quota   for 
whe;u    is   In    effect    for    the   marketing    year 
beginning    July     1,     1962.     farm    marketing 
quotas  shall  be  In  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat 
which    Is  normally   harvested   in    1962.     Tbe 
farm  marketing  quota  for  such  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  such  crop  of  wheat  .on  the  farm 
less   the   farm  marketing  excess.     The   farm 
marketing  excess  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  twice  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established   for  the   farm  multiplied  by  the 
number  of   acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on 
the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  such  crop  unless  the  producer,  in 
accordance    with    regulations    prescribed    by 
the    Secretary    and    within    the    time    pre- 
scribed   therein,    establishes    to    the    satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  the  actual   produc- 
tion of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm      If 
such    actual    production    Is    so    established, 
the    farm    marketing    excess    shall    be    such 
actual  production  less  the  actual  production 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  based 
upon    the    average    yield    per    acre    for    the 
entire  1952  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm;  Pro- 
I'xdrd.    however.    That    the    farm    marketing 
excess  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount 
by   which   the  actual   production,   so   estab- 
lished, exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotment." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
item  (2)  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S  C.  1340(2)), 
the  rate  of  penalty  on  wheat  of  the  1962 
crop  shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1,  1962 
fc)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  item  (3i 
of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
as  amended  (7  U.S  C.  1340(3)),  the  follow- 
ing provisions  shall  apply  to  the  1962  crop 
of  wheat: 

"(3)    The  farm  marketing  excess  for  wheat 
shall  be  regarded  as  available  for  marketing, 
and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  amount  or 
amounts    of    wheat   to    be   delivered    to   the 
Secretary  shall  be  computed  upon  twice  the 
normal    production    of    the    excess    acreage. 
If  the  farm  marketing  excess   so  computed 
Is  adjusted  downward  on  the  basis  of  actual 
production   as  heretofore   provided    the   dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
or  storage  computed   on   the  basis   of  twice 
the  normal  production  and  as  computed  on 
actual    production   shall    be    returned    to   or 
allowed  the  producer  or  a  corresponding  ad- 
justment   made   In    the    amount    to    be    de- 
livered to  the  Secretary  If  the  producer  elects 
to  make  such  delivery.     The  Secretary  shall 
issue    regulations    under    which     the    farm 
marketing    excess    of    wheat    for    th^    farm 
shall  be  stored  or  delivered  to  him.     Upwn 
failure  to  store,  or  deliver  to  the  Secretary, 
the  farm  marketing  excess  within  such  time 
as  may  be  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed  by   the  Secretary  the  penalty  com- 
puted as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
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ducer.  Any  wheat  d«  livered  to  the  Secretary 
hereunder  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and  ihall  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Secretary  for  i-ellef  purposes  In  the 
United  States  or  foreign  countries  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  he  shall  detemlne  will 
divert  it  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce." 

(d)  Item  (7)  of  I'ubllc  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1S40 
( 7 1  ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  bo  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which,  under  ngulatlons  described  by 
the  Secretary,  the  a<:tual  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  of  such  crop  does  not  ex- 
ceed 15  acres:  Proi'td*d,  however,  That  a 
farm  marketing  qucta  on  the  1062  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  app  Icable  to  any  farm  on 
which  the  acreage  of  wheat  exceeds  the 
smaller  of  ( 1 )  13.5  acres,  or  (2)  the  highest 
number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  wheat 
on  the  farm  for  haivest  In  any  of  the  cal- 
endar years  1959,  I960,  or  1961." 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  33S  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjust-nent  Act  of  1B38,  as 
amended  (7  US  C.  1336(d)),  is  hereby  re- 
pealed effective  with  the  1962  crop  of  wheat. 

(f)  Section  336  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  19311.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1336).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  :  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  hereof,  farmers  who  have  not 
produced  in  excess  of  13.5  acres  of  wheat  in 
at  least  one  of  the  jears  1959,  1960,  or  1961 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  In  the  referen- 
dum conducted  with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1962." 

Sec.  113.  Price  support  for  the  1062  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  made  available,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended,  except  that  price  sup- 
port shall  be  made  available  only  to  co- 
operators,  only  In  ttie  commercial  wheat- 
producing  area,  and  if  marketing  quotas  are 
In  effect  for  the  196S  crop  of  wheat,  wheat 
of  such  crop  shall  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port only  if  the  producers  on  the  farm  on 
which  the  wheat  is  produced  participate  In 
the  8i>ecial  1962  wheat  program  formulated 
under  section  114  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  114.  (a)  If  nuirketlng  quotas  are  in 
effect  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat,  producers 
on  any  farm  In  the  commercial  wheat-pro- 
ducing area  shall  be  entitled  to  payments 
determined  as  provlced  in  subsection  (b) 
upon  compliance  witli  the  conditions  here- 
inafter prescribed: 

( 1 )  Such  producers  shall  divert  from  the 
production  of  wheat  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  either  (i)  10  per  centum  of  the 
highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on 
the  farm  for  harvest  in  any  of  the  years 
1959,  1060,  or  1961:  Provided.  That  such 
acreage  in  each  of  suctt  years  did  not  exceed 
15  acres,  or  (11)  10  per  centum  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  i.he  1962  crop  of  wheat 
which  would  be  in  effect  except  for  the  re- 
duction thereof  as  provided  in  section  334 
(c)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended. 

(2)  In  1962.  such  dherted  acreage  shall  be 
devoted  to  conservatlo:!  uses  including  sum- 
mer fallow  approved  l)y  the  Secretary;  and 
the  Secretary  shall  require  producers  to  take 
such  measures  as  he  riay  deem  appropriate 
to  keep  such  diverted  a:reage  free  from  grass- 
hopper infestation,  weeds,  and  rodents. 

(^)  The  total  acreage  on  the  farm  in  1962 
devoted  to  soll-consei  vlng  uses,  excluding 
the  acreage  diverted  &i  provided  above  and 
acreage  diverted  under  the  special  1962  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains,  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  total  average  acreage  devoted  to  soll- 
conservlng  uses  Including  summer  fallow  on 
the  farm  in  1959  and  1960.  CertiflcaUon  by 
the  producer  with  resoect  to  such  acreage 
may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  compliance 
With  the  foregoing  provision.     The  total  av- 


erage acreage  devoted  to  soli-conserving 
uses  In  1050  and  1060  shall  be  subject  to 
adjustment  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate  tat  abnormal  weather 
conditions  or  other  factors  affecting  produc- 
tion, established  crop-rotation  practices  on 
the  farm,  changes  In  the  constlutlon  of  the 
farm,  participation  in  other  Pederal  farm 
programs,  or  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  release  reapportionment 
or  preservation  of  history. 

(4)  If  the  diversion  of  acreage  is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (1)  (1)  of  this 
subsection  (a),  the  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in  1062 
shall  not  exceed  00  per  centum  of  the  highest 
actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm 
for  harvest  in  any  of  the  years  1960.  1060,  or 
1061;  and  If  the  diversion  of  acreage  is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (1)  (11)  of  this 
subsection  (a),  the  farm  shall  be  In  com- 
pliance ylth  the  1062  farm  wheat  acreage 
allotment. 

(b)(1)  Upon  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  producers 
on  the  farm  shall  be  entitled  to  payments 
which  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  cash  or  wheat  equal  to  40 
per  centimi  of  the  value,  at  the  basic  county 
support  rate  per  bushel  for  No.  1  wheat  of 
the  1961  crop  for  the  county  in  which  the 
farm  Is  considered  as  being  located  for  the 
administration  of  farm  marketing  quotas 
for  wheat  in  effect  af  the  time  the  payment 
rates  for  the  1962  special  wheat  program 
are  established,  adjusted  to  reflect  changes 
l>etween  the  national  support  rates  for  the 
1961  and  1962  crops,  of  the  number  of 
bushels  equal  to  the  adjusted  jrield  per  acre 
of  wheat  for  the  farm,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  diverted  acres. 

(2)  The  adjusted  yield  per  acre  of  wheat 
for  the  farm  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  adjusted  county 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  1050  and 
1960  crops  in  the  county  in  which  the  farm 
Is  considered  as  being  located,  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  farm  compared  with  other 
farms  In  the  county  taking  into  account 
special  cultural  practices,  such  as  summer 
fallow  or  Irrigation,  normally  followed.  The 
adjusted  county  average  3rield  per  acre  shall 
be  the  county  average  for  1950  and  1060,  as 
detennined  by  the  Secretary  from  the  latest 
available  statistics  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  with  such  adjustments  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  take  into  account  abnormal 
factors  affecting  production. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tions for  the  sharing  of  pajrments  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equit- 
able basis.  The  medium  of  pa3rment  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary.  If  pay- 
ments are  made  in  wheat,  the  value  of  the 
payments  In  cash  shall  be  converted  to 
wheat  at  the  market  price  of  wheat  as  deter- 
mined by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Wheat  received  as  payment-ln-klnd  may  be 
marketed  without  penalty  but  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  price  support. 

( c )  ( 1 )  Producers  who  divert  acreage  on 
the  farm  under  subsection  (a)  may  divert 
additional  acreage  on  the  farm  not  in  excess 
of  three  times  the  amount  diverted  under 
subsection  (a) . 

(2)  Pajrments  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  diverted  under  this  subsection 
(c)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  :  Pro- 
vided, That  (1)  50  per  centum  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  40  per  centum  in  computing  the 
amount  of  the  pajrment,  (11)  the  acreage  di- 
verted under  this  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
added  to  and  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  ptirposes  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a), 
and  (ill)  if  the  diversion  under  subsection 
(a)  is  made  pursuant  to  (1)  (1)  of  said  sub- 
section, the  actual  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  in  1062,  shall  be 
reduced  below  the  highest  actual  acreage  of 


wheat  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  In 
any  of  the  years  1069,  1000,  or  1061,  by  the 
total  amoxint  of  acres  diverted  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  this  subsection  (c),  or,  if 
the  diversion  \inder  subsection  (a)  is  made 
pursuant  to  (I)(U)  of  said  subsection,  the 
1062  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  shall  be  re- 
duced below  the  1063  farm  wheat  acreage 
allotment  by  the  amount  diverted  under  this 
subsection  (c). 

(d)  Any  acreage  diverted  from  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  to  conservation  uses  for  which 
pajmient  Is  made  under  the  program  formu- 
lated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  acreage  diverted  to  conser- 
vation uses  for  which  payment  Is  made  under 
any  other  Federal  program  except  that  the 
foregoing  shall  not  preclude  the  making  of 
cost-sharing  payments  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  progranx  or  the  Great 
Plains  program  for  conservation  practices 
carried  out  on  any  acreage  devoted  to  soU- 
conserving  uses  under  the  program  formu- 
lated pursuant  to  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  adjust- 
ing any  payment  on  account  of  faUure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  formulated  under  this  section. 

(f)  Not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  any 
pasrment  to  producers  under  this  section  may 
be  made  in  advance  of  determination  of 
performance. 

(g)  The  program  formulated  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  include  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, in  addition  to  those  speciflcaUy  pro- 
vided for  herein,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
are  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

( h )  Wheat  stored  to  avoid  or  postpone  a 
marketing  quota  penalty  tinder  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1038,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  shall  not  be  released  from 
storage  for  underplantlng  based  upon  acre- 
age diverted  under  subsection  (a)  or  (c) 
above,  and  in  determining  production  of  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
leasing wheat  from  storage  on  account  of 
underproduction  the  normal  yield  of  the  di- 
verted acres  shall  be  deemed  to  be  actual 
production  of  1062  wheat. 

<ll  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  cut  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(J)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  uitlllze  Its  capital  fvmds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
payments  authorized  herein  and  to  pay 
administrative  expenses  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  this  section  during  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1062.  There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  thereafter  to  pay  such  administra- 
tive expenses. 

Sbc.  115.  Section  334(e)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjtistment  Act  of  1038,  as  amended, 
relating  to  Increased  allotments  for  durum 
wheat.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If,  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  acreage  al- 
lotments for  farms  producing  durvun  wheat 
are  Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  durum  wheat 
to  satisfy  the  demands  therefor,  he  shall  in- 
crease the  farm  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  such  crop  of  wheat  for 
farms  located  in  counties  in  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  Mlimesota,  Montana.  South 
Dakota,  and  California,  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  counties  which  (1)  are  capable 
of  producing  durum  wheat  (class  U),  and 
(2)  have  produced  such  wheat  for  com- 
mercial food  products  during  one  or  more  of 
the  five  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year 
in  which  such  crop  is  harvested.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  the  percentage  factor 
by  which  the  average  acreage  of  durum  wheat 
(class  n)  produced  during  the  last  two-year 
period  for  which  statistics  are  available  (ex- 
cluding any  increases  In  durum  wheat  acre- 
age as  a  result  of  increases  In  wheat  acreage 
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•Uotments  authorized  by  thla  subsAcUon) 
mu»t  be  Increaeed  to  ntlafj  mteh  drnmaaa. 
The  wheat  Mveage  allotment  for  any  farm 
established  tor  auch  cxop  without  regard  to 
this  subsection,  after  reductian  In  the  ease 
of  the  1902  crop  as  reqiilred  by  section  834 
(c)(2).     (hereinafter    referred    to    as    the 
'original  allotment')  shall  be  increased  by  an 
acrea^  computed  by  multiplying  the  aTer- 
age  acreage  of  dumm  wheat  (class  11)  on  the 
farm  during  such  two-year  period  (excluding 
any  Increase  In  the  acreage  of  durum  wheat 
as  a  result  of  an  increase  In  the  wheat  acre- 
age aUotment  for  the  farm  authorized  by 
this  subsection)  by  such  percentage  factor: 
Provided.    Ttxtit   such    Increased    allotment 
shall  not  exceed  the  cropland  on  the  farm 
weU  stated  to  wheat.     The  increase  in  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  production  of  an 
acreage  of  durum  wheat  (class  H)   at  least 
equal  to  the  average  acreage  of  such  wheat 
produced  during  such  two-year  period  plus 
the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  aUotment 
is  Increased.    Any  increases  in  wheat  acre- 
W      age  allotments  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  National,  State, 
and  county  wheat  acreage  aUotments.  and 
such   increases  shall  not  be  considered   in 
establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
allotments.      The    provisions   of    paragraph 
(6)   of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress  (7  U3.0.   1340   (6)).  and  section  328 
(b)    of   the  Act,  relating  to   the   reduction 
of  the  storage  amount  of  wheat  shall  apply 
to  the  allotment  for  the  farm  established 
without  regard  to  this  subsection  and  not 
to  the  increased  allotment  under  this  sub- 
section.   As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
'durum  wheat'  means  durum  wheat   (class 
n)     other    than    the    varieties    known    as 
'Golden  Ball'    and    'Pellss'.     Any   farm   re- 
ceiving an  increased   aUotment   under    this 
subsection  shaU  not  be  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  ellgibiUty  for  price  support,  or  per- 
mitted,  to   participate   in   the   special    1962 
wheat  program  formulated  under  section  114 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.     The  Sec- 
retary   shall    give    growers    and    millers    of 
durum  wheat  and  manufacturers  of  semolina 
producU   an    opportunity    to   present    their 
views  and  recommendations,  prior  to  making 
any  determination  hereunder." 

Svbtitle  C—1962  feed  grain  program 
Sic.  121.  Section  105(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  ot  1949  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  : 

"(3)  The  level  of  price  support  for  the  1962 
crop  of  com  shall  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per  cent- 
um of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine.  Price  support  for  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and  barley  shall  be  made 
avaUable  on  not  to  exceed  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  1962  acreage  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and  barley  of  each  eligible  farm 
based  on  Its  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
1969  and  1960  crop  acreage. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  ellglbUity  for  price  support  on  the 
1962  crop  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  that 
the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  special 
agricultural  conservation  program  for  1962 
for  corn  and  grain  sorghums  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  producer  of  malting  barley  as 
hereinafter  described)    shall   not   knowingly 
devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  In 
excess  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  barley  In  1959  and  I960.     The  Secre- 
tary shaU  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  price  support  on  the  1962  crop  of  barley 
that  the  producer  shall  participate  In  the 
special  agricultural  conservation  program  for 
1962  for  barley  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  shaU  not  knowingly  de- 
vote an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  average  acre- 
age devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  in  1959  and  1960:  Provided,  That 
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ao  producer  of  malUng  barley  shall  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  special  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  for  1962  for  bar- 
ley If  such  producer  has  previously  produced 
a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants  barley  only 
of  an  acceptable  malUng  variety  for  harvest 
In  1962.  and  does  not  knowingly  devote  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  to  com  and  grain  sor- 
ghums in  excess  of  the  avera^  acreage  de- 
voted on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums In  1959  and  1960." 

Sbc.  122.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conser. lo- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended.  Lj  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(1)   The    Secretary    shall    formulate    and 
carry  out  a  special  agricultural  conservation 
program   for    1962,    without   regard    to    pro- 
visions   which   would    be    applicable    to   the 
regular    agricultural    conservation    program, 
under  whicli.  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  determines,  conser- 
vation payments  In  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  shall 
be   made  to    producers    who   divert   acreage 
from  the  production  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghum.s,  and   barley,  respectively,   to  an   ap- 
proved conservation  use  and   Increase  their 
average  acreage  devoted  in  1969  and  1960  to 
designated  soil  conserving  crops  or  pracUces 
including     t  ummer     fallow     by     an     equal 
amount:   Provided,  however.  That  any  pro- 
ducer may  elect  In  lieu  of  such  payment  to 
devote  such  cllverted  acreage  to  castor  bean.';. 
guar   beans,  .^afflower.  sunflower,   or  sesame, 
if  designate  by  the  Secretary.     In  order  to 
be  eligible  ^or  a  payment,  a  producer  (other 
than   a  pfOducer   of  malting   barley    as   de- 
scribed in  se:tion  105(c)  (4 1    of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of   1949)    who   participates   In   the 
special  agricultural  c-iriservntlon  p-'ogrum  r  r 
1962  for  corn  and  grain  sorghums  must  nc- 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  in 
excess  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  nn  the 
farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960.  and  a  pro- 
ducer who  paitlclpates  in  the  special  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  for  1962  for  bar- 
ley must   not   knowingly  devote  an   acreage 
on  the  farm  ;o  corn  and  grain  sorghums  In 
excess   of   the    average    acreage    devoted    on 
the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  1953 
and    1960.     S.ich    special    agricultural    con- 
servation program  shall  require  the  producer 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem    appropriate    to    keep    such    diverted 
acreage  free  from  insects,  weed.s,  and  rodent^; 
The  acreage  eligible  for  payments  in  cash  nr 
In  an  equivalent  amount  In  kind  under  such 
conservation    program    shall    be    an    acreage 
equivalent  to  20  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage    on   the   farm   planted    to   corn    and 
grain  sorghums,  or  barley,  in  the  crop  years 
1959  and  1960  or  up  to  twenty  acres,  which- 
ever is  greater.     Such  payments   in  cash  or 
in  kind  at  the  basic  county  support  rate  for 
the  1961  crop  In  effect  at  the  time  payment 
rates  for  the  special  feed  grain  program  f<T 
1962  are  established,  adjusted  to  reflect  anv 
changes  between  the  national  support  rates 
for  the  1961  and  1962  crops,  may  be  made  on 
an  amount  of  the  commodity  not  in  exces-s 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  normal  production 
of  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  commodity 
on  the  farm   based   on  Its  adjusted   average 
yield   per    acre   for   the    1959   and    I960   crop 
acreage.     Paynent*    In    kind    only    may    be 
made  by  the  Secretary  for  the  diversion  of  up 
to  an  addition  a  20  per  centtim  of  the  aver- 
age acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  corn  and 
grain  sorghumK,  or  barley.  In  the  crop  vears 
l^,.f'''^   ^^^°     Payments  in   kind  on  such 
additional    acreage    may    be    made    at    the 
basic  county  siipport  rate  for  the  1961  crop 
In  effect  at  th«   time  payment  rates  for  the 
special  feed  grain  program  for  19G2  are  es- 
tablished,   adjusted    to   reflect    any    changes 
between  the  national  support  rates  for  the 
1961  and  1962  crops  on  an  amount  of  corn 
and  grain  sorghums,  or  barley,  not  In  excess 


of  60  per  centum  of  the  normal  production 
of  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  commodity 
on   the  farm  based  on  lU  adjiisted^  average 
yield   per  acre   for  the    1969   and   1960   crop 
acreage.     The    adjusted    yield    per    acre    for 
the  farm  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  thie  adjusted  county 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  1959  and  I860 
crops   In    the   county   in   which   the   farm   is 
con.'ildered    as    being   located,   and    the   pro- 
ductivity of  the  farm  compared  with  other 
farms   in    the  county,    taking    into   account 
special   cultural    pracUces.   such   as   summer 
fallow  or  irrigation,  normally  followed.    The 
adjusted  county  average  yield  per  acre  shall 
be  the  county  average  for  1959  and  1960,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  from  the  latest 
available  statistics   of   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment, with  such  adjustmenu  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate   to    take    Into    account    abnormal 
factors  affecting  produl^lon.     The  Secretary 
may  make  such  adjustmenU  in  acreage  for 
the  1969  and  1960  crop  years  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  af- 
fecting production,  and  to  give  due  consid- 
eration   to    tillable    acreage,    crop    rotation 
pracUces,  type  of  soil,  and  topography.     The 
Secretary   may   make   not   to  exceed    60  per 
centum  of  any  paymenu  to  producers  In  ad- 
vance of  determmation  of  performance. 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounu  as  may  be  nec- 
es-sary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  16(d).  Obligations  may  be  in- 
curred in  advance  of  appropriations  therefore 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  advance  from  its  capital  funds 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  ad- 
minisiratlve  exp.?n.ses  in  connection  with 
such  program  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  to  pay  such  c>st«  as  may 
be  incurred  In  carrying  out  section  123  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

"(3  I  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations for  the  sharing  of  payments  under 
this  subsecUon  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  m  keep- 
ing   with   existing  contracts." 

Sec.  123.  Payments  In  cash  shall  be  made 
by  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  and  pay- 
ments  In   kind  shall    be   made   through   the 
Issuance  of  negotiable  cerUflcates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  shall  redeem 
for   feed    grains    and.    notwithstanding    any 
other    provision     of     law.    the     Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shaU.  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  as- 
sist the  producer  In  the  markeUng  of  such 
cerUflcates  at  such  time  and  In  such  man- 
ner   as    the    Secretary    determines    will    be^t 
effectuate   the  purposes  of   the  special    feed 
grain  program   for   1962  authorized    by   this 
Act.     In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not  pre- 
sented for  redempUon  within  thirty  days  of 
the  date  of  its  issuance,  reasonable  costs  of 
storage  and   other  carrying   charges,    as  de- 
termined  by    the   Secretary,   for    the    period 
beginning  thirty  days  after  Its  Issuance  and 
ending  with  the  date  of  lui  presentaUon  for 
redemption  shall  be  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  certificate. 

Sbc.  124.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  may  place  such 
limits  on  the  extent  that  producers  may  par- 
ticipate In  the  special  feed  grain  conserva- 
tion program  for  1982  authorized  by  this  Art 
as  he  determines  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  disas- 
ter, or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  short- 
age in  the  supply  of  corn,  grain  sorghums, 
or  barley. 

Subtitle  D—MarkPting  orders 
Sec.  131.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 
( 1 )  Section  2  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (6)  reading 
as  follows: 

■■<5)    Through    the   exercise   of    the   power 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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under  this  title,  to  continue  for  the  re- 
mander  of  any  marketing  season  or  market- 
ing year,  such  regulation  pursuant  to  any 
order  as  will  tend  to  svoid  a  disruption  of 
the  orderly  marketing  of  any  commodity  and 
be  In  the  public  Intensst,  if  the  regulation 
of  such  commodity  under  such  order  has 
been  initiated  during  such  marketing  season 
or  marketing  year  on  the  basis  of  Its  need 
to  effectuate  the  policy  of  this  title." 

(2)  Section  8a(5)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(6)  Any  person  exceeding  any  quota  or 
allotment  fixed  for  him  under  this  title  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  any  other 
person  knowingly  participating  or  aiding  in 
the  exceeding  of  such  quota  or  allotment 
shall  forfeit  to  the  Unlt«-d  States  a  sum  equal 
to  the  value  of  such  excess  at  the  current 
market  price  for  such  commodity  at  the  time 
of  violation,  which  forfeiture  shall  be  recov- 
erable in  a  civil  suit  brought  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States  " 

(3)  Section  8c(2)   Is  tjmended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "applicable 
only  to"; 

(b)  by  Inserting  aftei  "grapefruit."  where 
tt  first  appears  "cherries,  or  cranberries,"; 

(c)  by  striking  out  "and  grapefruit"  and 
inserting  "grapefruit,  'Cherries,  and  cran- 
berries"; 

(d)  by  striking  out  "\obacco,";  and  "soy- 
beans,"; and 

(e)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  (B)  any  agricultural  commodity  (ex- 
cept honey,  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  tobacco, 
wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  barley, 
rye.  sugarcane,  sugarbtets.  wool,  mohair, 
livestock,  soybeans,  cottonseed,  flaxseed, 
poultry  (but  not  excep:ing  turkeys  1 .  eggs 
(but  not  excepting  turkey  hatching  eggs 
and  chicken  hatching  eggs) ,  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  canning  or  free2:lng.  and  ap- 
ples (but  not  excepting  apples  produced  in 
New  York,  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Ver- 
mont. Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  Michigan!  ).  or  any  regional 
or  market  classification  thereof,  not  sub- 
ject to  orders  under  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
but  not  the  products  (including  canned  or 
frozen  commodities  or  products)  thereof. 
No  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  effective  as  to  cherries  or  cranber- 
ries for  canning  or  freez.ng  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  det<"rmlnes,  in  addition 
to  other  required  flndlrgs  and  determina- 
tions, that  the  Issuanci-  of  such  order  Is 
approved  or  favored  by  processors  who,  dur- 
ing a  representative  peilod  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  have  engaged  In  canning  or 
freezing  such  commodity  for  market  and 
have  frozen  or  canned  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  volume  of  the  commod- 
ity to  be  regulated  which  was  canned  or 
frozen  within  the  production  area,  or  mar- 
keted within  the  marketing  area,  defined  In 
such  order,  during  such  representative  pe- 
riod. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
declared  policy  of  the  .Itle  will  be  better 
achieved  thereby  (I)  t.ie  commodlUes  of 
the  same  general  class  i.nd  used  wholly  or 
in  part  for  the  same  purposes  may  be  com- 
bined and  treated  as  a  single  commodity 
and  (11)  the  portion  of  ai  agricultural  com- 
modity devoted  to  or  nrarketed  for  a  par- 
ticular use  or  combination  of  uses,  may  be 
treated  as  a  separate  ag:lcultural  commod- 
ity. AU  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  covered  herebj-  shall  be  deemed 
specified  herein  for  the  purposes  of  section 
8c  (8)  and  (7)  of  this  title." 

(4)  Section  8c (6)  Is  anended  by  striking 
subparagraph  (I)  thereo;"  and  section  8c(7) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(E)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  marketing  research  and 
development  projects.  Including  advertising, 
designed  to  assist.  Improve,  or  promote  the 
marketing,  distribution,  rnd  consumption  of 


any  such  commodity  or  product,  the  expense 
of  such  projects  to  be  paid  from  funds  col- 
lected under  section  10  piu'suant  to  the  mar- 
keting order,  except  that  In  the  case  of  orders 
applicable  to  milk  or  Its  products  the  order 
may  provide  that  each  producer  whose  milk 
Is  regulated  thereby  shall  pay  to  any  au- 
thority or  agency  established  under  such 
order  his  pro  rata  share  (as  approved  by  the 
Secretary  |  of  the  expenses  of  such  projects 
and  for  the  purposes  of  collecting  such  funds 
producers  shall  be  deemed  handlers  subject 
to  the  order:  Provided,  That  no  provision 
proposed  for  Inclusion  in  an  order  pursuant 
to  this  subparagraph  shall  become  effective 
unless  the  order  Is  otherwise  approved  by 
producers  and  producer  approval  of  the  pro- 
vision under  this  subparagraph  is  separately 
determined  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (8), 
(9).  (12),  and  (19)  of  this  section,  but  fail- 
ure to  approve  such  provisions  shall  not 
affect  the  remainder  of  any  order  otherwise 
approved." 

(5)  SecUon  8c (11)  is  amended  by  amend- 
ing subparagraph  (B)  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  issuance  of 
separate  orders  regulating  the  markeUng  of 
a  commodity  which  complement  or  supple- 
ment each  other,  regardless  of  the  scope  of 
their  area  application,  from  being  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  commodity  with  respect 
to  the  whole  or  part  of  any  production  or 
marketing  area." 

(6)  Section  8c (19)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■■(19 1  For  the  piu-pose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  Issuance  of  an  order  Is  approved 
or  favored  by  producers  or  processors,  as 
required  under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  may  conduct  a  ref- 
erendum among  producers  or  processors  and 
In  the  case  of  an  order  other  than  an  amend- 
atory order  shall  do  so.  The  requirements 
of  approval  or  favor  under  any  such  pro- 
vision shall  be  held  to  be  compUed  with  If. 
of  the  total  number  of  producers  or  proc- 
essors, or  the  total  volume  of  production, 
as  the  case  may  be,  represented  In  such 
referendum,  the  percentage  approving  or 
favoring  is  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centage required  under  such  provision.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  proposed  order 
shall  be  described  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
ballot  used  In  the  conduct  of  the  refer- 
endum. The  nature,  content,  or  extent  of 
such  descripUon  shall  not  be  a  basis  for 
attacking  the  legality  of  the  order  or  any 
action  relating  thereto.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  as  limiting  rep- 
resentation by  cooperative  associaUons  as 
provided  In  subsection  (12)  of  this  section." 

Subtitle  S — Wool 

Sec  141.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (68  Stat.  910.  72 
Stat.  944),  Is  amended  by  striking  from  the 
second  sentence  thereof  "1962"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1965". 

rnXK    II AGRICtTLTUaAL    TRADE   DEVELOPMEMT 

Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultiu-al  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Section  101  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable 
to  the  sales  of  commodities  tinder  such  agree- 
ments which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
rates  at  which  Dnited  States  Government 
agencies  can  buy  ctirrencles  from  the  United 
States  disbursing  officers  in  the  respective 
countries." 

(2)  Effective  January  1,  1982,  section 
103(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  during  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1962,  and  ending  December  31. 
1964,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


In  a  total  amotmt  in  excess  of  $4,500,000,000: 
Provided,  That  agreements  shall  not  be  en- 
tered into  during  any  calendar  year  of  such 
period  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
relmbtn-se  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  In  excess  of  $2,500,000,000." 

(3)  Section  104  is  amended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "foreign 
currencies  '  in  the  introductory  clause,  the 
following:  ",  including  principal  and  interest 
from  loan  repayments,"  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  in  the  final  proviso 
in  such  section  the  language  beginning  with 
the  words  "for  the  purpose"  and  ending  with 
the  words  "specified  in"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   the   words  "pursuant  to". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be"  and  inserting  "at  the 
time  of  exportation  c«-  donaUon". 

(5)  Section  109  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••1961"  and  substituting  "1964". 

Sec  202.  Title  11  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  203  Is  amended  (a)  by  delet- 
ing the  first  sentence  and  substituting  the 
following:  "Programs  of  assistance  shall  not 
be  undertaken  under  this  title  dtirlng  any 
calendar  year  beginning  January  1,  1961.  and 
ending  December  31.  1964,  which  call  for 
approprlaUons  of  more  than  $3(X),000.000  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  all  coBts  Incurred  in  connection  with 
such  programs  (including  ttie  Corporations 
Investment  In  commodities  made  available  i . 
plus  any  amount  by  which  programs  of  as- 
sistance undertaken  in  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  have  called  or  wiU  call  for  ap- 
propriations to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  In  amounts  less  than 
were  authorized  for  such  purpose  during  such 
preceding  year  by  this  title  as  in  effect  dur- 
ing such  preceding  year";  and  (b)  by  delet- 
ing "such"  the  first  time  It  appears  In  the 
second  sentence. 

( 2 )  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1961"  and  substituting  "1964". 

Sec  203  Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
E>evelopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  SecUon  401  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentence: 
"It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  stimu- 
late and  Increase  the  sale  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  dollars  through 
long-term  supply  agreements  and  through 
the  extension  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
such  commodities  where  cash  dollars  are  not 
available  or  where  Insistence  on  cash  dol- 
lars would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  thereby  assisting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economies  of  friendly  nations 
and  maximizing  dollar  trade." 

(21  Section  405  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary"  and  substituting  '•Presi- 
dent". 

(3)  Section  406  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "sections"  the  following: 
•101    (a),   (b).   (c).  and  (d).". 

Sec.  204.  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  market 
development  programs,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Is  authorized  to  credit  contribu- 
tions from  Individuals,  firms,  associations, 
agencies,  and  other  groups,  and  the  proceeds 
received  from  space  rentals,  and  sales  of 
products  and  materials  at  exhibitions,  to 
the  appropriations  charged  with  the  cost  of 
acquiring  such  space,  products,  and  mate- 
rials. 

TITLE  m AGRICtrLTTTRAL  CREDTT 

Sec  301.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  ■•Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961". 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  title 
as  the  'Secretary^',  for  making  and  Insur- 
ing loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  should 
be  revised  and  consolidated  to  provide  for 
more  effective  credit  services  to  farmers 
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Subtitle  A— Real  estate  loans 
Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  and  instire  looiu  under  thla  subtitle 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vtrgrln  Islands 
who   (1)   are  cltl«ns  of  the  United  States, 
(2)    have    a    farm    background    and    either 
training   or  farming   experience  which    the 
Secretary  determines  is  sufficient  to  assure 
reasonable  prospects  of  success  In  the  pro- 
posed  farming   operations,    (3)    are  or   will 
become  owner-operators  of  not  larger  than 
family  farms,  and  (4)  are  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to   finance  their 
actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms, 
taking  into  consideration  prevailing  private 
and  cooperative  rates  and  terms  in  the  com- 
munity in  or  near  which  the  applicant  re- 
sides for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and  pe- 
riods of  time. 

Skc.  303.  Loans  may  be  made  or  Insured 
under  this  subtitle  for  acquiring,  enlarging, 
or  improving  farms,  Including  farm  build- 
ings, land  and  water  development,  use  and 
conservation,  refinancing  existing  indebted- 
ness, and  for  loan  closing  costs.  In  making 
or  insuring  loans  for  farm  purchase,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  persons 
who  are  married  or  have  dependent  families 
and.  wherever  practicable,  to  persons  who 
are  able  to  make  Initial  downpayments,  or 
who  are  owners  of  livestock  and  farm  Im- 
plements necessary  successfully  to  carry  on 
fanning  operations. 

Sic.  304.  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  in- 
sured under  this  subtitle  to  any  farmowners 
or  tenants  without  regard  to  the  requlre- 
menU  of  section  302  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  for 
the  purposes  only  of  land  and  water  develop- 
ment, use  and  conservation. 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  shall  make  or  in- 
sure no  loan  under  sections  302,  303.  and 
304  which  would  cause  (a)  the  unpaid  in- 
debtedness against  the  farm  or  other  se- 
curity at  the  time  the  loan  is  made  to  exceed 
the  normal  value  of  the  farm  or  other  se- 
curity, or  (b)  the  loan  to  exceed  the  amount 
certified  by  the  county  committee.  In  de- 
termining the  normal  value  of  the  farm,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  appraisals  made  by 
competent  appraisers  under  rules  established 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  appraisals  shall  take 
into  consideration  both  the  normal  agri- 
cultural value  and  the  normal  market  value 
of  the  farm. 

Sic.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  also  is  author- 
ized to  make  or  insure  loans  to  associations, 
including  corporations  not  oi>erated  for 
profit  and  pubUc  and  quasi-public  agencies, 
to  provide  for  the  application  or  establish- 
ment of  soil  conservation  practices,  the  con- 
servation, development,  use  and  control  of 
water  and  the  Installation  or  Improvement 
of  drainage  facilities,  all  primarily  for  serv- 
ing farmers,  ranchers,  farm  tenants,  farm 
laborers  and  rural  residents,  and  to*.Jurnish 
financial  assistance  or  other  aid  in  planning 
projects  for  such  purposes.  No  such  loans 
shall  be  made  or  insured  which  would  cause 
an  association's  impaid  principal  indebted- 
ness under  this  section  and  the  Act  of  August 
28  1937,  as  amended,  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
at  any  one  time. 

(b)  The  service  provided  or  made  available 
through  any  such  association  shall  not  be 
curtailed  or  Umited  by  Inclusion  of  the  area 
served  by  such  association  within  the  boun- 
daries of  any  municipal  corporation  or  other 
public  body,  or  by  the  granting  of  any  private 
franchise  for  similar  service  within  such 
area  during  the  terms  of  such  loan;  nor  shall 
the  happening  of  any  such  event  be  the  basis 
of  requiring  such  association  to  secure  any 
franchise,  license,  or  permit  as  a  condition 
to  continuing  to  serve  the  area  served  by  the 
association  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  event. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  period  for  repayment  of 
loans  under  this  subtitle  shall  not  exceed 
forty  years.     The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
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to  time  establish  the  Interest  rate  or  rates  at 
which  loans  for  various  purposes  will  be 
made  or  Insured  under  this  subtitle  but  not 
in  excess  of  5  per  centum  per  annum.  The 
borrower  aliall  pay  such  fees  and  other 
charges  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  as  security 
for  the  obligations  entered  into  In  connection 
with  loans,  mortgages  on  farms  with  respect 
to  which  such  loans  are  made  or  such  otlier 
security  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  and 
for  obligations  in  connection  with  loans  to 
associations  under  section  306,  shall  take 
liens  on  the  facility  or  such  other  security 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary.  Such 
security  ins juments .shall  constitiite  liens 
running  to  the  United  States  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  notes  may  be  held  bv 
lenders  other  than  the  United  States. 

Sec.  308.  Loans  under  this  subtitle  may  be 
insured  by  the  Secretary,  aggregating?  not 
more  than  $150,000,000  in  any  one  year, 
whenever  funds  are  advanced  nr  a  loan  l.s 
purchased  by  a  lender  other  than  the  United 
States.  In  connection  with  insurance  or 
loans,  the  Secretary  — 

(a)  is  authorized  to  make  agreements  wuh 
respect  to  th.j  servicing  of  loans  Insured  here- 
under and  tD  purchase  such  loans  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
except  that  no  agreement  shall  provide  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  at  a  date  sooner 
than  three  years  from  the  date  <if  the  note; 
and 

(b)  shall  .-etain  out  of  payments  "'y  the 
borrower  a  charge  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
per  armimi  en  the  principal  unpaid  balance 
of  the  loan. 

Any  contract  of  insurance  executed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle  shall  be 
an  obligation  supported  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  and  IncontesUible 
except  for  rraud  or  misrepresentation  of 
which    the   h    Ider    has    actual    knowledge 

Sec.  309.  a)  The  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  11  (a)  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  shall 
hereafter  be  called  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  and  is  hereinafter  In  this 
subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "fund",  TTie  fimd 
shall  remain  available  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  .Secre- 
tary under  ajjreements  Insuring  loans  under 
this  subtitle  and  loans  and  mortgages  Insured 
under  prior  authority. 

(b)  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasiu-y  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund  or  Invested  In  direct  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  or  obligations 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary may  purchase  with  money  in  the  fund 
any  notes  issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
obUining  money  for  the  fund. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized   to  make 
and    issue    notes    to    the    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds 
necessary  for  discharging  obligations  under 
this  section  and  for  authorized  expenditures 
out  of  the  fund.     Such   notes  shall    be   in 
such  form  and  denominations  and  have  such 
maturities  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary  with    the    approval   of   the' Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.     Such  notes  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent  average   market    yield    of   outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  the  notes 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed   to  purchase  any  notes  of  the 
Secretary    issued    hereunder,    and,    for    th  it 
purpose,  the   SecreUry   of   the    Treasury    is 
authorized  to  use  as  a   public   debt   trans- 
action  the   proceeds   from    the   sale   of  anv 
securities  issued  under  the  Second  Uberty 


Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  such  securities  may  be  issued  under 
such  Act.  as  amended,  are  extended  to  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  notes  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Notes  and  security  acquired  by  the 
SecreUry  In  connection  with  loans  insured 
under  this  subtitle  and  under  prior  authority 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  fund  Notes  may 
be  held  in  the  fund  and  collected  in  accord- 
ance with  their  terms  or  may  t)e  sold  by 
the  Secretary  with  or  without  agreements 
for  insurance  thereof  at  the  balance  due 
thereon,  or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deUrmlne  from  time  to  time. 
All  net  proceeds  from  such  collections,  in 
eluding  sales  of  notes  or  property,  shall  be 
deposited  in  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund 

( e  I  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  In  the  fund 
such  portion  of  the  charge  collected  in  con- 
nection with  the  insurance  of  loans  at  least 
equal  to  a  rale  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum  on  tiie  outstanding  principal  ob- 
ligations and  the  remainder  of  such  charge 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Farmers  Hume  Administration, 
to  be  Uansferred  aiuiually  and  become 
merged  with  any  appropriation  for  udmlii- 
istratue  expenses. 

(f)    The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  fund— 

I  1 )  to  make  loans  which  could  be  Insured 
under  this  subutle  whenever  the  Secretary 
has  reasonable  £issurance  that  they  can  be 
sold  without  undue  delay,  and  may  seU  and 
Insure  such  loans.  The  aggregate  of  the 
j»rinclp;U  of  such  loans  made  and  not  dis- 
posed of  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000  at  any 
one  time. 

(2)  to  pay  the  interest  to  which  the  holder 
of  the  note  is  entitled  on  loans  heretofore 
or  hereafur  insured  accruing  between  the 
date  of  any  prepayments  made  by  the  bor- 
rower and  the  date  of  transmittal  of  any 
such  prepaymenu  to  the  lender.  In  the  dis- 
crtlion  of  the  Secretary,  prepayments  other 
than  final  payments  need  not  be  remitted  to 
the  holder  untU  the  due  date  of  the  annual 
installment; 

(3)  to  pay  to  the  holder  of  the  notes  any 
defaulted  ii^stallment  or,  upon  assignment 
of  the  note  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Secretary's 
request,  the  entire  balance  due  on  the  loan; 

«4|  to  purchase  notes  in  accordance  with 
agreements  previously  entered  into;  and 

(5)  to  pay  taxes,  insurance,  prior  liens, 
expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjust-  ' 
ments  in  connection  with  the  applicaUon 
and  transmittal  of  collections  and  other  ex- 
penses and  advances  authorized  in  section 
a35(ai   in  connection  with  Insured  loans. 

Sec  310.  The     terms     "farmowner"      and 
Owner-operator"  in   this  subtitle  shall   In- 
clude the  owner  of  such  interest  in  real  es- 
tate as  will  give  the  applicant  the  rights  of 
po.ssesslon,  management,  and  control  of  the 
property  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  the  loan  applied  for  and  the  right 
to  encumber  his  interest  as  security. 
Subtitle  B— Operating  loans 
Sec.  311.  The   Secretary    is    authorized    to 
make   loans   under   this  subtitle  to  farmers 
and   ranchers  in   the   United  States  and   in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  who  (1» 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,   (2)    have 
a  farm  background  and  training  or  farming 
experience  which   the  Secretary  determines 
is   sufficient   to   assure  reasonable  prospects 
of  success  in  the  proposed  farming  operation, 
(3 )  are  or  will  become  operators  of  not  larger 
than  family  farms,  and  (4)  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain   sufficient   credit   elsewhere    to   finance 
their  actual   needs  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms,   taking  into  consideration  prevailing 
private  and  cooperaUve  rates  and  terms  in 
the  comminity  in  or  near  which  the  appli- 
cant resides  for  loans  for  similar  purposes 
and  periods  of  time. 
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Sec.  312.  Loans  may  be  made  under  this 
subtitle  for  (1)  paying  costs  incident  to  re- 
organizing the  farming  system  for  more 
profitable  operation,  i2)  pin-chasing  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  f  u-m  equipment.  (3) 
purchasing  feed.  seed,  fertilizer,  insecticides, 
and  farm  supplies  and  to  meet  other  essen- 
tial farm  operating  cx;>ense8  including  cash 
rent.  (4)  financing  land  and  water  develop- 
ment, use.  and  conseri  atlon,  (5)  refinancing 
existing  Indebtedess,  ^6)  other  farm  and 
home  needs  including  but  not  limited  to 
family  subsistence,  and  (7)  for  loan  closing 
costs. 

Src.  313.  The  Secretay  shall  make  no  loan 
under  this  subtitle  (1  which  would  cause 
the  t^tal  principal  Indebtedness  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  for  loans  made  under 
this  subtitle  and  und'-r  section  21  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farn  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended,  to  exceed  $4(,000:  ProiHded,  hcnc- 
ever.  That  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  sums  made  available  for  loans  under  this 
subtitle  may  be  used  for  loans  which  would 
cause  such  lndebtedn<M58  of  any  borrower 
under  said  Acts  to  exceed  $15,000.  (2)  for 
the  purchasing  or  leasing  of  land  other  than 
for  cash  rent,  or  for  carrying  on  any  land 
leasing  or  land  purchasing  program,  or  (3) 
in  excess  of  an  nmount  certified  by  the 
county  committee. 

Sec.  314.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
participate  in  loans  wiich  could  otherwise 
be  made  by  the  Secreta-y  under  this  subtitle 
which  are  made  by  commercial  banks, 
cooperative  lending  agencies,  or  other  legally 
organized  agricultural  lending  agencies  up 
to  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

Sec.  315.  The  Secretary  shall  make  all  loans 
under  this  subtitle  at  an  Interest  rate  not  to 
exceed  5  per  centum  per  annum,  upon  the 
full  personal  liability  of  the  borrower  and 
upon  such  security  as  t.ie  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. Such  loans  sh.iU  be  payable  in  not 
more  than  seven  years,  but  may  be  renewed 
lor  not  more  than  five  additional  years. 

Subtitle  C — Emergency  loans 

Sec  321.  (a)  The  Se<Tetary  may  designate 
any  area  in  the  United  States  and  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  an  emergency 
area  if  he  finds  ( 1 )  thi  t  there  exists  in  such 
area  a  general  need  f  it  agricultural  credit 
which  cannot  be  met  :'or  temporary  periods 
of  time  by  private,  cocperatlve,  or  other  re- 
sponsible sources  (Including  loans  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  tc  make  under  subtitle 
B  or  to  make  or  Insun?  under  subtitle  A  of 
this  title  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress),  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time,  and 
(2)  that  the  need  for  such  credit  In  such 
area  Is  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 

(b)  The  Secretary  1.'  authorized  to  make 
loans  In  any  such  area  (1)  to  established 
farmers  or  ranchers  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  (2)  to  private  domestic 
corporations  or  partnerships  engaged  pri- 
marily in  farming  or  ranching  provided  they 
have  experience  and  resources  necessary  to 
assure  a  reasonable  prospect  for  successful 
operation  with  the  assistance  of  such  loan, 
and  are  unable  to  obtain  stifflcient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  into  con- 
sideration prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  in  the  community  In  or  near 
which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans  of  sim- 
ilar purposes  and  periods  of  time. 

Sec  322.  Loans  may  be  made  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized 
for  loans  under  substitle  A  or  B  of  this  title. 

Sec.  323.  The  Secretary  shall  make  no 
loan  under  this  subtitle  in  excess  of  an 
amount  certified  by  the  county  committee. 

Sec.  324.  The  Secretary  shall  make  all 
loans  under  this  subtitle  at  a  rate  of  interest 
not  In  excess  of  3  per  centum  per  annum 
repayable  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  taking  into  account  the 
purpose  of  the  loan  and  the  nature  and  ef- 


fect of  the  emergency,  but  not  later  than 
provided  for  loans  for  similar  pxirposes  un- 
der subtitles  A  and  B  of  this  title,  and 
upon  the  full  personal  liability  of  the  bor- 
rower and  upon  such  security  as  the  S<^cre- 
tary  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  325.  The  Secretary  may  make  loans 
without  regard  to  the  designation  of  emer- 
gency areas  under  section  321(a)  to  per- 
sons or  corporations  (1)  who  have  suflered 
severe  production  losses  not  general  to  the 
area  or  (2)  who  are  indebted  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  loans  under  the  Act  of  Aprl  6, 
1949.  as  nmended.  or  the  Act  of  Augus".  31, 
1954,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  permit  the  orderly  repayment  or  liqui- 
dation of  said  prior  indebtedness. 

Srx:.  326.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  revolving  fund  created  by  section 
84  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  as 
amended  (hereinafter  In  this  subtitle  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Emergency  Credit  Re\olv- 
ing  Fund"),  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  ttus  subtitle. 

Sec.  327.  (a)  All  sums  received  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  liquidation  of  loans  nade 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  or  un- 
der the  Act  of  April  6,  1949,  as  amende-l.  or 
the  Act  of  August  31.  1954.  and  from  the 
liquidation  of  any  other  assets  acquired  with 
money  from  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving 
Fund  shall  t>c  added  to  and  become  a  part  of 
such  fund. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Emergency  Credit  Revoiving 
Fund  such  additional  sums  as  the  Con  jr ess 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine  t)  be 
necessary 

Subtitle  D — Administrative  provisions 
Sec  331.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  for  the  administration  of  assets  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  .Agri- 
culture pursuant  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1946,  as  amended  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  as 
amended,  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as 
amended,  the  Act  of  April  6,  194f .  as 
amended,  the  Act  of  August  31,  1951,  as 
amended,  and  the  powers  and  duties  o'  the 
Secretary  under  any  other  Act  authorizing 
agricultural  credit,  the  Secretary  may  assign 
and  transfer  such  powers,  duties,  and  assets 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  vo  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator,  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  without  regard  t-J  the 
civil  service  laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  who  shall  receive  basic 
compensation  as  provided  by  law  for  that 
office. 

Tlie  Secretary  may — 

(a)  administer  his  powers  and  duties 
through  such  national,  area.  State,  or  local 
offices  and  employees  In  the  United  States 
and  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is  ands 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  and  may 
authorize  an  office  to  serve  the  area  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  States  Lf  he  detemines 
that  the  volimie  of  business  In  the  area  is 
not  sufficient  to  Justify  separate  State;  of- 
fices; 

(b)  accept  and  utilize  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  and.  with  the  consent 
of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize  the  officers, 
employees,  equipment,  and  information  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
of  any  State,  territory,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion; 

(c)  within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
made  therefor,  make  necessary  expenditures 
for  purchase  or  hire  of  passenger  vehicles, 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  January  12,  1895,  as  amended,  and 
such  other  facilities  and  services  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the 
projjer  administration  of  this  Act: 

(d)  compromise,  adjust,  or  reduce  claims 
and  adjust  and  modify  the  terms  of  mort- 
gages, leases,  contracts,  and  agreements  en- 
tered into  or  administered  by  the  Farmers 


Home  Administration  under  any  of  its  pro- 
grams, as  circumstances  may  require,  but 
compromises,  adjustments,  or  reductions  of 
claims  of  $15,000  or  mcH-e  shall  not  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  Admlnlstr.vtor 
Provided,  however.  That — 

(1)  compromise,  adjiistment,  or  reduction 
of  claims  shall  be  bejsed  on  the  value  of  the 
security  and  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  debtor's  reasonable  ability  to  pay 
considering  his  other  assets  and  income  at 
the  time  of  the  action  and  with  or  without 
the  payment  of  any  consideration  at  the 
time  of  such  adjustment  or  reduction; 

(2)  releases  from  personal  liability  may 
also  be  made  with  or  without  payment  of 
any  consideration  at  the  time  of  adjust- 
ment of  claims'  ag;^lnst — 

(A)  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  approved  applicants 
under  agreements  assuming  the  outstand- 
ing secured  Indebtedness; 

(B)  tKjrrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  approved  applicants  un- 
der agreements  assuming  that  pxjrtion  of  the 
secured  indebtedness  equal  to  the  ctirrent 
market  value  of  the  security  property  or 
transferred  the  security  property  to  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(C)  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  other  than  approved  ap- 
plicants under  agreements  assuming  the  full 
amount  of  or  that  portion  of  the  secured 
indebtedness  equal  to  the  current  market 
value  of  the  security  property  on  terms  not  to 
exceed  five  annual  installments  with  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary;  and 

(D)  borrowers  who  transfer  security  prop- 
erty under  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  above 
for  amounts  less  than  the  indebtedness  se- 
cured thereby  may  be  released  from  personal 
liability  only  on  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  each  such  borrower  has  no  rea- 
sonable debt-paj^ng  ability  considering  his 
assets  and  income  at  the  time  of  the  transfer 
and  the  county  committee  certifies  that  the 
borrower  has  cooperated  In  good  faith,  used 
due  diligence  to  maintain  the  security  prop- 
erty against  loss,  and  has  otherwise  fulfilled 
the  covenants  incident  to  his  loan  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

(3)  no  compromise,  adjustment,  or  reduc- 
tion of  claims  shall  be  made  upon  terms  more 
favorable  than  recommended  by  the  appro- 
priate county  committee  utilized  pursuant  to 
section  332  of  this  title;  and 

(4)  any  claim  which  has  been  due  and 
p.'\yable  for  five  years  or  more,  and  where  the 
debtor  has  no  assets  or  no  apparent  future 
debt-paying  ability  from  which  the  claim 
could  be  collected,  or  is  deceased  and  has 
left  no  estate,  or  has  been  absent  from  his 
last  known  address  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  years,  htis  no  known  assets,  and  his 
whereabouts  cannot  be  ascertained  without 
undue  expense,  may  be  charged  off  or  re- 
leased by  the  Secretary  upon  a  rejKjrt  and 
favorable  recommendation  of  the  county 
committee  and  of  the  employee  having 
charge  of  the  claim,  and  any  claim  Involv- 
ing a  principal  balance  of  $150  or  less  may 
be  charged  off  or  released  whenever  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Secretary  that  further  collec- 
tion efforts  would  be  ineffectual  or  likely  to 
prove  uneconomical;  and 

(5)  partial  releases  and  subordination  of 
mortgages  may  be  granted  either  where  the 
sectored  Indebtedness  remaining  after  the 
transaction  will  be  adequately  secured  or 
the  security  Interest  of  the  Secretary  will 
not  be  adversely  affected,  and  the  transac- 
tion and  use  of  proceeds  will  ftirther  the 
purposes  for  which  the  loan  was  made,  im- 
prove the  borrower's  debt-paying  ability, 
permit  payments  on  indebtedness  owed  to 
or  insured  by  the  Secretary,  or  permit  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  transaction,  including  taxes 
incident  to  or  resulting  from  the  transaction 
which  the  borrower  is  unable  to  pay  from 
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other  sources:  Provided  further.  That  no 
such  compromise,  adjustment,  or  reduction 
shall  be  made  hereunder  after  the  claim  has 
been  referred  to  the  Attorney  General. 

(e)  collect  all  claims  and  obligations  aris- 
ing or  administered  under  this  title,  or  un- 
der any  mortgage,  lease,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment entered  into  or  administered  pursuant 
to  this  title  and,  if  in  his  judgment  neces- 
sary and  advisable,  pxirsue  the  same  to  final 
collection  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  appoint  in  each  county  or 
area  in  which  activities  are  carried  on  under 
this  title,  a  county  committee  composed  of 
three  individuals  residing  in  the  county  or 
area,  at  least  two  of  whom  at  the  time  of 
appointment  shall  be  farmers  deriving  the 
principal  part  of  their  income  from  farming. 
Committee  appointments  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  three  years  except  that  the  first  appoint- 
ments for  any  new  committee  shall  be  for 
one-,  two-,  and  three-year  periods,  respec- 
tively, so  as  to  provide  continuity  of  com- 
mittee membership.  The  Secretary  may 
appoint  alternate  committeemen.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  their  alternates 
shall  be  removable  for  cause  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  The  rates  of  compensation,  the  num- 
ber of  days  per  month  each  member  may  be 
paid,  and  the  amount  to  be  allowed  for 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses, 
shall  be  determined  and  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

( c )  The  committee  shall  meet  on  the  call 
of  the  chairman  elected  by  the  committee  or 
on  the  call  of  such  other  person  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate.  Two  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescrit)e  rules  governing  the 
procedure  of  the  committees  and  their  duties, 
furnish  forms  and  equipment  necessary,  and 
authorize  and  provide  for  the  compensation 
of  such  clerical  assistance  as  he  finds  may 
be  required  by  any  committee. 

Sec.  333.  In  connection  with  loans  made  or 
insured  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
require — 

(a)  the  applicant  to  certify  in  writing 
that  he  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  his  actual  needs  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms,  taking  into  con- 
sideration prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in  or 
near  which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time; 

(b)  except  for  loans  under  sections  306 
and  321(b)(2),  the  county  committee  to 
certify  in  writing  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  the  loan  and 
has  the  character,  industry,  and  abUity  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  farming  operations 
and  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee! 
honestly  endeavor  to  carry  out  his  undertalt- 
inga  and  obligations;  and  for  loans  under 
sections  306  and  321(b)(2).  the  Secretary 
shall  require  the  recommendation  of  the 
county  committee  as  to  the  making  or  in- 
suring of  the  loan; 

(C)  an  agreement  by  the  borrower  that  if 
at  any  thnejt  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  borrower  may  be  able  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  a  production  credit  association  a 
Federal  land  bank,  or  other  responsible  co- 
operative or  private  credit  source,  at  reason- 
able rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  similar 
purposes  and  periods  of  time,  the  borrower 
will,  upon  request  by  the  Secretary  apply 
for  and  accept  such  loan  In  sufficient  ^ount 
to  repay  the  Secretary  or  the  insured  lender 
or  both,  and  to  pay  for  any  stock  necessar^^ 
to  be  purchased  in  a  cooperative  lending 
agency  in  connection  with  such  loan- 

(d)  such  provision  for  supervision  of  the 
borrower's  operations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  loan  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States;  and 

le)  the  applications  of  veterans  for  loans 
under  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  title  to  be  given 
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preference  over  similar  applications  of  non- 
veterans  on  file  in  any  county  or  area  office 
at  the  same  time.  Veterans  iis  used  herein 
shall  mean  persons  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  any  war 
between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
nation  or  during  the  Korean  conflict  and  who 
were  discharged  or  released  therefrom  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable 

Sec.  334.  All  property  subject  to  u  lien 
held  by  the  United  States  or  thp  title  to 
which  is  acquired  or  held  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  other  than  property  used  for 
administrative  purposes,  shall  be  subjert  to 
taxation  by  State,  territory,  district,  and  lo- 
cal political  subdivisions  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  property  Is 
taxed:  Provided,  however.  That  no  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  or  collected  on  or  with  re.<;pect 
to  any  Instrument  if  the  tax  is  based  on— 

( 1 )  the  value  of  any  notes  or  mortgages 
or  other  lien  instruments  held  by  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary; 

(2)  any  notes  or  lien  instruments  admin- 
istered under  this  title  which  are  made,  as- 
signed, or  held  by  a  person  otherwise  liable 
for  such  tax;  or 

(3)  the  value  of  any  property  conveyed  or 
transferred  to  the  Secretary, 
whether  &s  a  tax  on  the  instrviment,  the 
pri'ilege  of  conveying  or  transferring  or  the 
recordation  thereof:  nor  shall  the  failure  to 
pay  or  collect  any  such  tax  be  a  ground  for 
refusal  to  record  or  flle  such  Instruments,  or 
for  failure  to  impart  notice,  or  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  Its  provisions  m  any  State  or 
Federal  court. 

Sec.  335.    (a)    The  Secretary  l.s  authorized 
and  empowered  to  make  advances,  without 
regard    to    any    loan    or    total    Indebtedness 
limitation,   to  preserve  and  protect  the  se- 
curity for  or  the  Hen  or  priority  of  the  lien 
securing    any    loan    or    other    Indebtedness 
owing   to.   insured    by.   or    acquired    bv    the 
Secretary  under  this  title  or  under  an v  other 
programs  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration;   to  bid  for  and  purchiise  at 
any  execution,  foreclosure,  or  other  sale  or 
otherwise   to   acquire   property    upon    which 
the  United  States  has  a  Hen  by  reason  of  a 
judgment    or    execution     arising    from,    or 
which  Is  pledged,  mortgaged,  conveyed,   at- 
tached,  or   levied   upon   to   secure    the   i>ay- 
ment  of.  any  such  indebtedness  whether  or 
not  such  property  is  subject  to  other  liens, 
to  accept  title  to  any  property  so  purchased 
or  acquired;  and  to  sell,  manage,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  such  property  tis  hereinafter 
provided. 

(b)  Real  property  administered  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  may  be  operated  or 
leased  by  the  Secretary  for  such  period  or 
periods  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
to  protect  the  Government's  investment 
therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  determine  whether 
real  property  administered   under  this  title 
is  suitable  for  disposition  to  persons  eligible 
for  assistance  under  subtitle  A.     Any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
suitable  for  such   purposes  shall,  whenever 
practicable,    be    sold    by    the    Secretary    as 
expeditiously    as    possible    to    such    eligible 
persons    in   a   manner   consistent    with    the 
provisions  of  subtitle  A  hereof.     Real  prop- 
erty which   is  not   determined  suitable   for 
sale   to  such   eligible  persons  or  which   has 
not  been  purchased  by  such  persons  within 
a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition,   shall    be    sold    bv    the    Secretary 
after  public  notice  at  public  sale  and    If  no 
acceptable  bid  is  received  then  by  negotiated 
sale,   at  the  best  price   obtainable  for  cash 
or  on  secured  credit  without  regard  to  the 
laws  governing  the  disposition  of  excess  or 
surplus  property  of  the  United  States      The 
terms  of  such   sale  shall  require  an   initial 
downpayment  of  at  least  20  per  centum  and 
the  remainder  of  the  sales  price  payable  in 
not  more  than  five  annual  installments  with 


intere.^t  on  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  Any  conveyances 
under  this  section  shall  Include  all  of  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  including 
mineral  rights. 

(d)    With  respect  to  any  real  property  ad- 
mlnist«red  under  thU  title,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized    to    grant    or    sell    easements    or 
rights-of-way  for  roads,  utilities,  and  other 
appurtenances    not    inconsistent    with    the 
public  Interest.     With  respect  to  any  rights- 
of--A.'.y  over  land  on  which  the  United  States 
has  a  lien  administered  under  this  title,  the 
Secret,' ry   may   release   said    lien    upon   pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  adequate  con- 
sideration,   and    the    interest   of    the    United 
■States   arising  under  any  such   lien   may  be 
acquired  for  highway  purposes  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  in  condemna- 
tluu  proceedings  under  State  law  by  service 
by  certified  mall  upon  the  United  States  ai- 
u.rney  for  the  district,  the  SUte  Director  of 
the   Farmers   Home    Administration   for   the 
bf.ite  In  which  the  farm  U  located,  and  tlie 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
lidcd.  however,  That  the  United  States  shall 
not   be   required    to   appear.  Answer,   or   re- 
si>ond    to    any    notice    or    writ    sooner    than 
ninety  days  from    the   time   such   notice   or 
writ  IS  returnable  or  purports  to  be  effective, 
and    the    taking   or   vesting    of    title    to   the 
Interest  of   the  United  States  shall   not   be- 
come final  under  any  proceeding,  order,  ur 
decree    until    adequate    compensation     and 
damages  have   been  finally  determined  and  ^ 
paid  to  the  United  States  or  into  the  regl.stry 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  336.  No  officer,  attorney,  or  other  em- 
ployee of  the  Secretary  shall,  directly  or  in- 
directly, be  the  beneficiary  of  or  receive  any 
fee.  commission,  gift,  or  other  consideration 
for  or  in  connection  with  any  transaction  or 
business  under  this  title  other  than  such 
salary,  fee,  or  other  compensation  as  he  may 
receive  as  such  officer,  attorney,  or  employee. 
No  member  of  a  county  committee  shall 
knowingly  make  or  join  In  making  any  cer- 
tification with  respect  to  a  loan  to  purchase 
any  land  In  which  he  or  any  person  related 
to  him  within  the  second  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity  has  or  may  acquire 
any  interest  or  with  respect  to  any  appli- 
cant related  to  him  within  the  second  de- 
gree of  consanguinity  or  affinity.  Any  per- 
sons violating  any  provision  of 'this  section 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  or  Imprls- 
oiunent  for  not  more  than  two  years  or 
both. 

Sec  Sri.  The  Secretary  may  provide  vol- 
untary debt  adjustment  assistance  between 
farmers  and  their  creditors  and  may  coop- 
erate with  State,  territorial,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  committees  engaged  in  such  debt 
adjustment,  and  may  give  credit  counseling 
Sec  338.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
for  the  administration  of  assets  transferred 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

(b)  When  authorized  by  Congress  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  and  issue 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Congress  may  approve  an- 
nually for  making  direct  loans  under  this 
title.  Such  notes  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
denominations  and  have  such  maturities 
and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Such  notes  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yields  of  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  ma- 
turities comparable  to  the  notes  laaued  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  dl- 
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rected  to  piu-chase  any  notes  of  the  Secre- 
tary Issued  hereunder,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  such 
securities  may  be  issued  under  such  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  include  the  pur- 
chase of  notes  issued  by  the  Secretary.  All 
redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  shall 
be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  The  appropriations  for  loans  made 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  and 
funds  obtained  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  and  the  unexpended 
balances  of  any  funds  made  available  for 
loans  under  the  item  "Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration" in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Appropriation  Acts  current  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  shall  be 
merged  into  a  single  account  known  as  the 
"Farmers  Home  Administration  direct  loan 
account",  hereafter  in  this  section  called 
the  "direct  loan  account".  All  claims,  notes, 
mortgages,  property,  including  those  now 
held  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  all  collections 
therefrom,  made  or  held  under  the  direct 
loan  provisions  of  (1)  titles  I,  II,  and  IV 
of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  amended;  (2)  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  except 
the  assets  of  the  rural  rehabilitation  cor- 
porations; (3)  the  Act  of  August  28.  1937 
(60  Stat.  869),  as  amended;  (4)  the  item 
"Loans  to  Farmers — 1948  Flood  Damage"  In 
the  Act  of  June  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  10381; 
(5)  the  Item  "Loans  to  Farmers  (Property 
Damage)"  In  the  Act  of  May  24,  1949  (63 
Stat.  82);  (6)  the  Act  of  September  6.  1950 
(64  Stat.  769):  (7)  the  Act  of  July  11,  1956 
(70  Stat.  525);  and  (8)  under  this  title 
shall  be  held  for  and  deposited  In  said  ac- 
count. 

The  notes  of  the  Secretary  issued  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  said  Acts  or 
under  this  title  and  all  other  liabilities 
against  the  appropriations  or  assets  In  the 
direct  loan  account  shall  be  liabilities  of  said 
accoupt.  and  all  other  obligations  against 
such  Appropriations  or  assets  shall  be  obll- 
gatlods  of  said  account.  Moneys  In  the 
direct  loan  accoimt  shall  also  be  available  for 
Interest  and  principal  repajrments  on  notes 
issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Otherwise,  the  balances  In 
said  account  shall  remain  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  direct  loans  under  subtitles  A 
and  B  of  this  title,  and  for  advances  in  con- 
nection therewith,  not  to  exceed  any  exist- 
ing appropriation  or  authorization  limita- 
tions and  in  such  further  amounts  as  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time  determines  in 
appropriation  Acts.  The  amounts  so  au- 
thorized for  loans  and  advances  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  Subject  to  the 
foregoing  limitations,  the  use  of  collections 
deposited  In  the  account  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Congress  In  lieu  or  partially  in  lieu 
of  authorizing  the  Issuing  of  additional 
notes  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  account  shall  be 
budgeted  on  a  net  expenditure  basis. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  sell  and  assign  any 
notes  and  mortgages  in  the  direct  loan  ac- 
count with  the  consent  of  the  borrower  or 
without  such  consent  when  the  borrower  has 
failed  to  comply  with  his  agreement  to  re- 
finance the  indebtedness  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary.  Such  loans  may  be  sold  at 
the  balance  due  thereon  or  on  such  other 
basis  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  from 
time  to  time. 

(e)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  the  sums 
^        authorized  In  any  fiscal  year  for  direct  loans 

to  individuals  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
xinder  subtitle  A  of  this  title  shall  be  allo- 


cated equitably  among  the  several  States 
and  territories  on  the  basis  of  farm  popula- 
tion and  the  prevalence  of  tenancy,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  339.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
miike  such  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  making  or  in- 
suring Joans,  security  iristruments  and  agree- 
ments, except  as  otherwise  specified  herein, 
and  make  such  delegations  of  authority  as 
he  deems  neceesary  to  carry  out   this  title. 

Sec.  340.  The  President  may  at  any  time 
in  his  discretion  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
any  right.  Interest,  or  title  held  by  the  United 
States  in  any  lands  acquired  In  the  program 
of  national  defense  and  no  longer  needed 
therefor,  which  the  President  shall  find  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  dispose  of  such  lands  In  the 
manner  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  title. 

Sec.  341.  (a)  Reference  to  any  provisions 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  or 
the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  869). 
as  amended,  superseded  by  any  provision  of 
this  title  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to 
the  appropriate  provision  of  this  title.  Ti- 
tles I,  II.  and  IV  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Act 
of  August  28.  1937  (50  Stat.  869).  as  amend- 
ed, the  Act  of  April  6,  1949  (63  Stat.  43). 
as  amended,  and  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954 
(68  Stat.  999).  as  amended,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed effective  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  enactment  hereof,  or  such  earUer 
date  as  the  provisions  of  this  title  are  made 
effective  by  the  Secretary's  regulations  except 
that  the  repeal  of  section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of 
April  6,  1949.  shall  not  be  effective  prior  to 
January  1,  1962.  The  foregoing  provisions 
shall  not  have  the  effect  of  repealing  the 
amendments  to  section  24,  chapter  6  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  section  5200 
of  the  Revl.sed  Statutes,  section  35  of  chap- 
ter III  of  the  Act  approved  June  19,  1934 
(DC.  Code,  title  35,  section  535),  enacted 
by  section  15  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  and  by  section  10 
(f)  of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (50  Stat. 
8691 .  as  amended. 

( b )  The  repeal  of  any  provision  of  law  by 
this  title  shall  not — 

( 1 )  affect  the  validity  of  any  action  taken 
or  obligation  entered  into  piu^uant  to  the 
authority  of  any  of  said  Acts,  or 

(2)  prejudice  the  application  of  any  per- 
son with  respect  to  receiving  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title,  solely  be- 
cause such  person  Is  obligated  to  the 
Secretary  under  authorization  contained  in 
any  such  repealed  provision. 

(c)  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  InvaHd.  the  remainder  of  the 
title  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  p>ersons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  342.  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  is  further 
amended   by  the  following  new  section  35: 

"Sec.  35.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
extend  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
In  the  case  of  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  term  'county'  as  used  in 
this  title  may  be  the  entire  area,  or  any  sub- 
division thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  payments  under  section  33  of 
this  title  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor  or 
to  the  fiscal  agent  of  such  subdivision." 

TTFLE    rv CENE&AL 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Congress  hereby  reaffirms, 
consistent  with  the  p)Olicy  embodied  In  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act,  the  Cooperative  Mar- 
ketmg  Act  of  1926,  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1929,  as  amended,  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  related 
legislation,  the  national  policy  of  aiding  and 
encouraging  the  organlBation,  operation,  and 
sound  growth  of  farmer  cooperatives  to  the 
end   that   the  farmers   of   the  Nation   may 


through  group  action  conduct  their  business 
operations  effectively  to  obtain  a  fair  share 
of  the  Nation's  Income. 

(b)  Two  or  more  cooperative  associations, 
as  defined  In  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1029,  as  amended,  may  act  jointly  In  a 
federation  of  such  coc^eratlve  associations, 
or  through  agencies  In  cominon.  In  perform- 
ing those  acts  which  farmers  acting  together 
In  one  such  association  may  lawfully  per- 
form. 

Sec.  402.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  third 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (bi 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  contracts  may  be 
entered  Into  during  the  period  ending  not 
later  than  December  31,  1971,  with  respect  to 
farms  and  ranches  In  counties  In  the  Great 
Plains  area  of  the  States  of  Colorado.  Kansas, 
Montana.  Nebraska.  New  Mexico.  North  I>a- 
kota.  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and 
Wyoming,  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
susceptible  to  serious  wind  erosion  by  reason 
of  their  soil  types,  terrain,  and  climatic  and 
other  factors." 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Speaker.   I   offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coolxt:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
S.  1643  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
H.R.  8230  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961". 

DECLARATION    OP    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  In  order  more  fully  and  effectively 
to  Improve,  maintain,  and  protect  the  prices 
and  incomes  of  farmers,  to  enlarge  rural 
purchasing  power,  to  achieve  a  better  bal- 
ance between  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  requirements  of  consumers 
therefor,  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
structure  of  agriculture,  and  to  revitalize 
and  stabilize  the  overall  economy  at  reason- 
able costs  to  the  Government,  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to — 

(a, I  afford  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  parity  of  income  with  other  eco- 
nomic groups  by  providing  them  with  the 
means  to  develop  and  strengthen  their  bar- 
gaining power  In  the  Nation's  economy; 

(b)  encourage  a  commodlty-by-commod- 
ity  approach  in  the  solution  of  farm  prob- 
lems and  provide  the  means  for  meeting 
varied  and  changing  conditions  peculiar  to 
each  commodity; 

(c)  expand  foreign  trade  In  agricultural 
commodities  with  friendly  nations,  as  de- 
fined In  section  107  of  Public  Law  480.  83d 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1707i.  and 
In  no  manner  either  subsidize  the  export, 
sell,  or  make  available  any  subsidized  agri- 
cultural commodity  to  any  nations  other 
than  such  friendly  nations  and  thus  make 
full  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance; 

(d)  utilize  more  effectively  our  agricul- 
tural produttlve  capacity  to  Improve  the 
diets  of  the  Nation's  needy  persons; 

(e)  recognize  the  importance  of  the  fam- 
ily farm  as  an  efficient  unit  of  production 
and  as  an  economic  base  for  towns  and  cities 
in  rural  areas  and  encourage,  promote,  and 
strengthen  this  form  of  farm  enterprise; 

(f)  facilitate  and  Improve  credit  services 
to  farmers  by  revising,  expanding,  ai:id  clari- 
fying the  laws  relating  to  agricultural  credit; 

(g)  assure  consumers  of  a  continuous, 
adequate,  and  stable  supply  of  food  and  fiber 
at  fair  and  reasonable  prices;  and 

(h)  reduce  the  cost  of  farm  programs  by 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  stirplxises. 

( 1 )  use  surplus  farm  commodities  on  hand 
as  fully  as  practicable  as  an  incentive  to 
reduce  production  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  supplies  on  hand  and  firm  demand  In 
balance. 
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TTTLK  1 St7PIT.T   Ktro   PRICE  STABILIZATION 

Subtitlt  A — Formulation  of  commodity 
programs 

Sbc.  111.  In  furtherance  of  the  declared 
policy  of  thlB  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture ahall  recommend  to  the  Ctongresa  legis- 
lation authorizing  long-range  stabilization 
programs  for  wheat  and  for  feed  grains  not 
later  than  January  15,  1962.  The  Secretary 
shall  study  on  a  commodity-by-commodity 
basis  the  price,  production,  marketing,  in- 
come, and  other  factors  aifectlng  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  the  farm  economy,  and  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  legislation  au- 
thorizing a  specific  stabilization  program  for 
any  commodity  whenever  such  program  can- 
not be  carried  out  under  existing  law  and, 
in  his  Judgment,  is  necessaur  in  furtherance 
of  the  declared  policy  of  this  Act,  is  feasible, 
and  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  producers  of  the  commodity. 
The  programs  which  would  be  authorized  by 
the  legislation  recommended  to  the  Congress 
hereunder  shall  be  formulated  after  consult- 
ing and  advising  with  farmers,  representa- 
tives of  farm  organizations,  consumers,  and 
others  Interested  In  the  conunodity. 

Subtitle  B — 1962  wheat  program 

Sec.  121.  Section  334  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  (1)  after  (c)  and 
adding  a  new  subparagraph  (2)  following 
subparagraph   (c)(1)   to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  each  old  or  new  farm  acre- 
age allotment  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum 
national  acreage  allotment  of  55  million 
acres  shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum. 
In  the  event  notices  of  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  have  been 
mailed  to  farm  operators  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subparagraph  (2),  new 
notices  showing  the  required  reduction  shall 
be  mailed  to  farm  operators  as  soon  as 
practicable." 

Sec.  122.  (a)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
item  (1)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340(1)), 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat : 

"(1)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  is  In  effect  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  July  1.  1962,  farm  marketing 
quotas  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of 
wheat  which  Is  normally  harvested  In  1962. 
The  farm  marketing  quota  for  such  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  the  actual  production  of 
the  acreage  planted  to  such  crop  of  wheat 
on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  ex- 
cess. The  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  normal  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  of  such 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop 
unless  the  producer.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
within  the  time  prescribed  therein,  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
the  actual  production  of  such  crop  of  wheat 
on  the  farm.  If  such  actual  production  is 
so  established,  the  farm  marketing  excess 
shall  be  such  actual  production  less  the 
actual  production  of  the  farm  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  based  upon  the  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  entire  1962  wheat  acreage 
on  the  farm:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
fiUTn  marketing  excess  shall  not  be  larger 
than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual  pro- 
duction, so  established,  exceeds  the  normal 
production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  al- 
lotment." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
item  (2)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340(2)), 
the  rate  of  penalty  on  wheat  of  the  1962 
crop  shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1,  1962. 


(c)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  Item  (3) 
Of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340(3)).  the  follow- 
ing provisions  shall  apply  to  the  1962  crop  of 
wheat : 

"(3)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  wheat 
shall  be  regarded  as  available  for  marketing, 
and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  amount  or 
amounts  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  shall  be  computed  upon  twice  the 
normal  production  of  the  excess  acreage  If 
the  farm  marketing  excess  so  computed  Is 
adjusted  downward  on  the  basis  of  actual 
production  as  heretofore  provided  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
or  storage  computed  on  the  basis  of  twice 
the  normal  production  and  as  computed  n 
actual  production  shall  be  returned  to  or 
allowed  the  producer  or  a  corresponding  ad- 
justment made  In  the  amount  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Secretary  if  the  producer  e'.ect.s 
to  make  such  delivery.  The  Secretary  shall 
Issue  regulations  under  which  the  farm  mar- 
keting excess  of  wheat  for  the  farm  shall 
be  stored  or  delivered  to  him.  Upon  failure 
to  store,  or  deliver  to  the  Secretary,  the 
farm  marketing  excess  within  such  time  as 
may  be  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  the  penalty  com- 
puted as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the 
producer.  Any  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary hereunder  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes  In  the 
United  States  or  friendly  foreign  countries 
or  In  such  other  manner  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine win  divert  It  from  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  commerce." 

(d)  Item  (7)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  USC 
1340(7)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  fitrnj 
on  which,  under' regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  actual  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  ifarvest  of  such  crop  does  nut  ex- 
ceed 15  acres:  Provided,  however.  That  a 
farm  niarketing  quota  on  the  1962  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  applicable  to  any  farm  on 
which  the  acreage  of  wheat  exceeds  the 
smaller  of  ( 1 )  13.5  acres,  or  (2)  thikhighest 
number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  wheat 
on  the  farm  fcr  harvest  in  any  of  the  cal- 
endar years  1959,   1960,  or  1961." 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  335  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  (7  U  S.C.  1335|d)),  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed effective  with  the  1962  crop  of  wheat 

Sec.  123.  Price  support  for  the  1962  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  made  available,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  except  that  price  sup- 
port shall  be  made  available  only  to  co- 
operators  and  only  In  the  commercial  wheat- 
producing  area 

Sec.  124.  (ai  If  marketing  quota.s  are  In 
effect  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat,  producers 
on  any  farm,  escept  a  farm  on  which  a  new 
farm  wheat  allotment  Is  established  for  the 
1962  crop,  in  tlie  conamercial  wheat-produc- 
ing area  shall  be  entitled  to  payments  deter- 
mined as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  upon 
compliance  with  the  conditions  hereinafter 
prescribed: 

(1)  Such  producers  shall  divert  from  the 
production  of  wheat  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  either  (1)  10  per  centum  of  the 
highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on 
the  farm  for  harvest  In  any  of  the  years 
1959,  1960,  or  1961:  Provided.  That  such  acre- 
age In  each  of  such  years  did  not  exceed  15 
acres,  or  (11)  10  per  centum  of  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat 
which  would  be  in  effect  except  for  the  re- 
duction thereof  as  provided  Ir  section  (334) 
(c)(2)  of  the  A(jricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended. 

(2)  In  1962,  such  diverted  acreage  shall 
be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  including 
summer  fallow,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
and  such  measures  shall    be   taken   as   the 


Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep 
such  diverted  acreage  free  from  Insect;;, 
v.-  r;!."^.  a:.d  rjdcnts:  Prcridcd,  That  such  di- 
verted acreage  may  be  devoted  to  castor 
beans  safBower,  sunflower,  or  sesame.  If  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  no  payment  shall  be  made  with 
respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any 
svich  commodity. 

(3)  The  total  acreage  of  cropland  on  V.\o 
f.irm  In  1962  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses 
including  summer  fallow  and  Idle  land,  but 
excluding  the  acreage  diverted  as  provided 
above  an  acreage  diverted  under  the  special 
1962  program  lor  feed  grains,  shall  not  be 
les3  than  the  total  average  acreage  of  crop- 
hi;Td  devoted  to  soil-conserving  use.s  Includ- 
ing summer  fallow  and  Idle  land  on  the 
farm  in  1939  and  1960.  Certification  by  the 
producer  with  respect  to  such  acreage  may 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  compliance  with 
the  foregoing  provision.  The  total  average 
acre.ige  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses,  in- 
cluding summer  fallow  and  Idle  land.  In 
1959  and  1960  shall  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment to  tlie  extent  the  Secretary  determines 
app:opriate  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
or  other  f.ictors  aHTecting  production,  estab- 
lished crop-rotation  practices  on  the  farm, 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  farm, 
participation  In  other  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, or  Uj  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  release  and  reapportionment 
or  preservation  of  history. 

(4)  If  the  diversion  of  acreage  Is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (l)(l)  of  this 
subsection  (a),  the  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  In  1962 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  high- 
est actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  the 
farm  for  harvest  In  any  of  the  years  1959, 
1960.  or  1961;  and  If  the  diversion  of  acreage 
is  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  ( 1  i  ( li  ( 
of  this  subsection  (a),  the  farm  shall  be  In 
compliance  with  the  1962  farm  wheal  acreage 
allotment. 

(b)(ll  Upon  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  producers 
on  the  farm  shall  be  entitled  to  payments 
which  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  cash  or  wheat  not  In  excess 
of  oO  per  centum  of  the  value,  at  the  basic 
county  support  rate  per  bushel  for  No.  1 
wheat  of  the  1962  crop  for  the  county  In 
whicli  the  farm  Is  considered  as  being  lo- 
cated for  the  administration  of  farm  market- 
in:;  quotas  for  wheat,  of  the  number  of 
bushels  equal  to  the  adjusted  yield  per  acre 
of  wheat  for  the  farm,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  diverted  acres  other  than  acres 
devoted  to  castor  beans,  safflower,  sunflower. 
or  sesame. 

(2)  The  adjusted  yield  per  acre  of  wheat 
for  the  farm  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  adjusted  county 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  1959  and  1960 
cro[is  in  the  county  in  which  the  farm  is  con- 
sidered as  being  located,  and  the  productivity 
of  the  farm  compared  with  other  farms  In 
the  county  taking  into  account  special  cul- 
tural   practices,    such   as   summer   fallow   or 

rrlgation.  normally  followed  on  the  acreage 
diverted  from  wheat.  To  the  extent  that  a 
producer  proves  the  actual  acreages  and 
yields  for  the  farm  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop 
years,  such  acreages  and  yields,  subject  t  > 
such  adjustments  as  may  be  made  pursuant 
to  the  foregoing  authority,  shall  be  used  In 
making  determinations.  The  adjusted  coun- 
ty average  yield  per  acre  shall  be  the  county 
average  for  1969  and  1960.  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  latest  available  sta- 
tistics of  the  Federal  Government,  with  such 
adjustments  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  take 
into  account  abnormal  factors  adversely  af- 
fecting   production. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations for  the  sharing  of  payments  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis.  The  medium  of  pasrment  sha*l 
be    determined    by   the   Secretary.     If   pay- 
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ments  are  made  In  wheat,  the  value  of  the 
paymenU  In  caah  shall  b«  converted  to  wheat 
at  the  market  price  of  wheat  as  determined 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Wheat 
received  as  payment- in -kind  may  be  mar- 
keted without  penalty  but  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  price  support. 

(c)(1)  Producers  who  divert  acreage  on 
the  farm  under  subeection  (a)  may  divert 
additional  acreage  on  the  farm  not  In  excess 
of  the  larger  of  three  times  the  amoxint 
diverted  under  subsection  (a)  or  such  acre- 
age as  will  bring  the  total  acreage  diverted 
to  16  acres:  Provided,  That  the  total  acreage 
diverted  under  subsection  (at  and  this  sub- 
section (c)  shall  not  exceed  the  larger  of 
(I)  the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  for  any  of 
the  years  1959,  1960.  or  1961,  but  not  to 
exceed  16  acres  or  (11)  the  1962  wheat  acre- 
age allotment. 

( 2 )  PaymenU  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  diverted  under  this  subsec- 
tion (c)  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  : 
Provided,  That  (1)  60  per  centum  shall  be 
substituted  for  50  per  centtun  In  computing 
the  amount  of  the  payment,  (11)  the  acreage 
diverted  under  this  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
added  to  and  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a), 
and  (ill)  If  the  diversion  under  subsection 
(a)  Is  made  pursuan:  to  (1)(1)  of  said  sub- 
section, the  actual  atreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  In  1962.  shall  be 
reduced  below  the  highest  actual  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  In 
any  of  the  years  1959,  1960,  or  1961.  by  the 
total  amount  of  acres  diverted  under  sub- 
section (a I  and  this  subsection  (c).  or  if 
the  diversion  under  subsection  (a)  Is  made 
pursuant  to  (1)  (U)  of  said  subsection,  the 
1962  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  ahall  be 
reduced  by  the  total  amount  of  acres  di- 
verted under  subsection  (a)  and  this  sub- 
section (c)  below  whichever  of  the  following 
acreages  Is  the  larger-- 

(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat  which  would  be  In  ef- 
fect except  for  the  n'ductlon  thereof  as  pro- 
vided in  section  S34(t )  (2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  :938,  as  amended. 

(B)  the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  fanr  for  harvest  for  any  of 
the  years  1969,  I960,  or  1961,  but  not  to 
exceed  fifteen   acres 

(d)  Any  acreage  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  tj  conservation  uses  for 
which  payment  Is  made  under  the  program 
formulated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  uny  acreage  diverted  to 
conservation  uses  fen-  which  payment  U  made 
under  any  other  I'ederal  program  except 
that  the  foregoing  shall  not  preclude  the 
making  of  cost-sharing  payments  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  or  the 
Great  Plains  program  for  conservation  prac- 
tices carried  out  on  any  acreage  devoted  to 
soil-conserving  uses  under  the  program  for- 
mulated pursuant  to  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  ad- 
Justing  any  payment  on  account  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  program  formulated  under  this  section. 

(f)  Not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  this  section  may 
be  made  In  advance  of  determination  of 
performance. 

(g)  The  program  formulated  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  Include  such  terms  and 
conditions.  In  a<;ldlt:on  to  those  speclficaUy 
provided  for  herein,  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  desirab.e  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
p>oses  of  this  sectlpn. 

(h)  Wheat  std-ed  to  avoid  or  postpone  a 
marketing  quot*  penalty  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  sliall  not  be  released  from 
storage  for  underplaiitlng  based  upon  acre- 


age diverted  under  subsection  (a)  or  (c) 
above,  and  In  detominlng  production  of  the 
1963  crop  of  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
leasing wheat  from  storage  on  account  of 
uzulerproductlon  the  normal  yield  of  the 
diverted  acres  shall  be  deemed  to  be  actual 
production  of  1963  wheat. 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(J)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
payments  authorized  herein  and  to  pivy  ad- 
ministrative expenses  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  section  during  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1963.  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary thereafter  to  pay  such  admlnls  jatlve 
expenses. 

Skc.  126.  Section  384 (e)  of  the  A)p-lcul- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
relating  to  Increased  allotments  for  dur\im 
wheat.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(e)   If.  with  respect  to  the  1963  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  ikcreage 
allotmenu  of  farms  producing  durum  wheat 
are   Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  p'roduc- 
tlon  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  durum  wheat 
to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor,  the  whsat 
acreage    allotment   tor  such    crop   for    each 
farm   located  In  a  oounty  in  the  States  of 
North   Dakota,  Minnesota,  Montana,  South 
Dakota,   and    California  designated    by    the 
Secretary  as  a  oounty  which   (1)   is  ijapable 
of  producing  durum  wheat,  and  (3)  has  pro- 
duced such  wheat  for  commercial  food  prod- 
ucts during  one  or  more  of  the  fivi;  years 
immediately   preceding   the    year   in   which 
such  crop  U  harvested,  shaU  be  Increivsed  by 
such  uniform  percentage  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  such  quantity.     No  In- 
crease shall  be  made  under  this  subsection 
In  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  of  ary  farm 
for    such    crop    If    any    wheat    other    than 
durum  wheat  Is  planted  on  such  farm  for 
sucb  aopt.    Any  Increases  In  wheat  acreage 
allotments    authorized    by    this    sutsectlon 
shall  be  In  addiUon  to  the  NaUonal.  SUte, 
and  oounty  wheat  acreage  allotments,  and 
such   Increases   shall   not   be   conaldered   In 
establishing  future  State,  county,  ard  farm 
allotments.      The    provisions   of    paragraph 
(6)   of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventJi  Con- 
gress (7  U.S.C.  1340  (6) ) .  and  section  326(b) 
0*  this  A';^,  relating  to  the  reductiori  of  the 
storage  amount  of  wheat  shall  apply  to  the 
allotment  for  the  farm  established  without 
regard  to  this  subsection  and  not  to  the  In- 
creased allotment  under  this  subsecUon.    As 
used    In   this   subsection   the   term   'durum 
wheat'  means  durum  wheat  (class  n)   other 
than   the  varieties  known  as  'Golden   Ball" 
and    'Peliss'.     Any    farm    receiving    an    in- 
creased   allotment    under    this    sulisection 
shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility   for    price  support,    or    permitted,    to 
participate  In   the  special    1962   wheat   pro- 
gram  formulated   under  secUon   124  of   the 
Agricultural  Act  trf  1961." 

Subtitle  C—1962  feed  grain   program 
Sbc.  131.  Section  106(c)  of  the  Agrlcultviral 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  : 

"(3)  The  level  of  price  support  for  the 
1962  crop  of  com  shall  be  establlslied  by 
the  Secretary  at  such  level  not  less  than  65 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine.  Price  support 
for  corn,  grain  sorghtims,  and  barley  shaU 
be  made  available  on  not  to  exceed  the  nor- 
mal production  of  the  1962  acreage  of  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and  barley  of  each  eligible 
farm  baaed  on  lU  average  yield  per  acre  for 
the  1959  and  1960  crop  acreage. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  ellglblUty  for  price  support  on  the 
1962  crop  of  corn  and  grain  sorghvuns  that 
the  producer  shall  participate  In  the  special 


agrlcxiltural  conservation  program  for  1962 
for  com  and  grain  sorghxuns  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
barley  In  excess  of  the  average  acreage  de- 
voted on  the  farm  to  barley  In  1959  and 
1960,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  permit 
acreage  In  excess  of  such  average  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  malting  barley  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  ellglbUity  for  price  support  on  the 
1962  crop  of  barley  that  the  prodiicer  shall 
participate  In  the  special  agrlculturiU  conser- 
vation program  for  1963  for  barley  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on.  tkrs  farm 
to  com  and  grain  sorghums  In  mmtm  of  the 
average  acreage  devoted  on  tta«  fttrm  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  In  1900  and  1960." 

Sbc.  132.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(d)  No  contract  for  assistance  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  as  amended,  shall  be  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  with  a  farm  operator  for  draining 
wet  lands,  either  through  grants  <a  technical 
assistance,  where  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  made  a  finding  that  wildlife  pres- 
ervation will  be  materially  harmed  by  the 
proposed  drainage,  and  has  reported  such 
finding  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

"(1)   The   Secretary   shall   formulate   and 
carry  out  a  special  agricultural  conservation 
program  for   1963,  without  regard  to  provi- 
sions which  would  be  applicable  to  the  regu- 
lar agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as    the   Secretary   determines,    conservation 
payments   In    amounts   determined    by    the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  shall  be 
made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from 
the    production    of    cc«ti,    grain    sorghums, 
and  barley,  re^>ectlvely,  to  an  approved  con- 
servation   use    and    Increase    theli     average 
acreage  of  cropland  devoted  In  1969  and  1960 
to  designated  soU  conserving  crops  or  prac- 
tices Including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land 
by    an    equal    amount:    Provided,    however. 
That  any  producer  may  elect  In  lieu  of  such 
payment  to  devote  such  diverted  acreage  to 
castor  beans,  safflower.  sunflower,  or  sesame, 
if  designated  by  the  Secretary.     In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  a  j>ayment.  a  producer  who 
participates  in  the  special  agricultural  con- 
servation   program    of    1962    for    com    and 
grain  sorghums  must  not  knowingly  devote 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in 
1959  and  1960,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
permit    acreage    in    excess   of   such    average 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  malting  barley  sub- 
ject  to   such    terms   and    conditions   as   he 
may  prescribe;  and  a  producer  who  partici- 
pates  In   the  special   agricultural   conserva- 
tion program  for   1962  for  barley  must  not 
knowingly  devote   an   acreage  on   the   farm 
to  com  and  grain  sorghiuns  In  excess  of  the 
average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  com 
and  grain  sorghums  In  1959  and  1960. 

Such  special  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such 
measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free 
from  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  acre- 
age eUglble  for  payments  In  cash  or  In  an 
equivalent  amount  In  kind  under  such  con- 
servation program  shall  be  an  acreage  equiv- 
alent to  30  per  centum  of  the  average  acre- 
age on  the  farm  planted  to  corn  and  grain 
sorghums,  or  barley.  In  the  crop  years  1959 
and  196a  Such  paymente  In  cash  or  In  kind 
at  the  basic  county  support  rate  may  be 
made  on  an  amount  of  the  commodity  not 
in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  normal 
producUon  of  ^e  acreage  diverted  from  the 
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eommodlty  on  the  farm  baaed  on  Its  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  for  the  19S9  and  1960 
crop  acreage.  Paym^nta  In  kind  only  may 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  for  the  dlTerslon 
of  up  to  (i)  an  additional  20  per  centtim 
of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  planted 
to  corn  and  grain  sorghums,  or  barley,  in 
•the  crop  years  19M  and  1900  or  (11)  such 
iiddltional  acreage  as  will  bring  the  total  di- 
verted acreage  to  20  acres,  whichever  is 
theater.  Payments  in  kind  on  such  addi- 
tional acreage  may  be  made  at  the  basic 
<K>unty  support  rate  on  an  amount  of  corn 
nnd  grain  sorghums,  cfr  barley,  not  in  excess 
of  60  per  centum  of  the  normal  production 
of  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  commodity 
on  the  farm  based  on  its  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop  acreage. 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  acreage  and  yields  for  the  1959  and  1960 
crop  years  as  be  determines  necessary  to 
correct  for  abnormal  iactan  adversely  af- 
fecting production,  and  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  tillable  acreage,  cr<^  rotation 
l>ractices,  type  of  soil,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation measures,  and  topography.  To  the 
extent  that  a  producer  proves  the  actual 
acreages  and  yields  for  the  farm  for  the 
1959  and  1960  crop  years,  such  acreages  and 
yields,  subject  to  such  adjiistments  as  may 
l>e  made  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  author- 
ity, shall  be  used  in  making  determinations. 
I'tae  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  any  payments  to  producers 
in  advance  of  determination  of  performance. 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
Birj  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  16(d).  Obligations  may  be  in- 
curred in  advance  of  appropriations  there- 
tiyr  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
hi  authorized  to  advance  from  its  capita 
funds  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pwy 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  with 
such  program  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  may 
be  incurred  in  carrying  out  section  133  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  rcg- 
tUatlons  for  the  sharing  of  payments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in 
keeping  with  existing  contracts." 

Sec.  133.  Payments  in  cash  shall  be  made 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  pay- 
ments in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the  is- 
suance of  negotiable  certificates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem 
for  feed  grains  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
rt;gulaUons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  as- 
sist the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such 
cctrtiflcates  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  ef- 
fectuate the  piirpoGes  of  the  special  feed 
gram  program  for  1962  authorized  by  ttiis 
Ai:t.  In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not  pre- 
sented for  dedemption  witliin  thirty  days 
of  the  date  of  its  issuance,  reasonable  costs 
of  storage  and  other  carrying  charges,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  period 
beginning  thirty  days  after  Its  issuance  and 
ending  with  the  date  of  its  preaentation  for 
re<3emption  shall  be  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  certificate. 

Subtitle  D — Marketing  orders 
Sec.  141.  Section  8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  (a)  inserting  after  the  words  "or  frozen 
grupefruit,"  the  words  "cranberries,  apples, 
or  turkeys,"  and  after  the  phrase  "the  prod- 
ucts of  naval  stores."  the  phrase  "the  prod- 
ucts of  peanuts,"  and  (b)  striking  out  "and 
Idiiho,  and  not  including  fruits,  other  than 
olives  and  grapefruit,  for  canning  or  freea- 
Ing),  tobacco."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Idaho,  New  York,  Michigan,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana.  California,  Maine,  Vermont, 


New  Harapshlrf,  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
Retts,  and  Connecticut,  and  not  including 
fruits  for  canning  or  freezing  other  than 
olives,  grapefruit,  cranberries,  and  apples 
produced  in  the  States  named  above  except 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho),  tobacco, 
peanuts,  turkeys."  and  (c)  changing  the 
period  at  the  «nd  thereof  to  a  colon  and 
adding:  "Provided  further.  That  no  order 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  to  cnnberrles  or  apples  for  can- 
ning or  freezing  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  dettrmlnes,  In  addition  to  other 
required  flndlnjrs  and  determinations,  that 
the  issuance  of  such  order  Is  approved  or 
favored  by  processors  who,  during  a  repre- 
sentative period  determined  by  the  Secretary 
have  engaged  In  canning  or  freezing  sxich 
commodity  fcHr  market  and  have  frozen  or 
canned  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  commodity  to  be  reiriilated 
which  was  cann(.'d  or  frozen  within  the  pro- 
duction area,  or  marketed  within  the  mar- 
keting area,  defined  In  such  order,  during 
such  representative  period.":  and  section  8e 
of  such  Act  Is  (imended  by  striking  out  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  "tomatoes,  avo- 
cados, mangoes,  limes,  grapefr\iit.  green  pep- 
pers, Irish  potatoes,  cucumbers,  or  egg 
plants"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any 
agricultural    commodity". 

Subtitle  E—Wool 
Sk.  151.  Sectl  )n  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  910,  72 
Stat.  994;  7  U..S.C.  1782),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  second  sentence  thereof 
"1962"  and  Inserting  '1967." 

TTrLE      n — AGRICTrt.miAL     TR.*DE     DEVIXOPME?*T 

Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  a.s 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  foHows: 

(1)  Effective  January  1,  1962,  section 
103(b)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  agreement  under  this  title  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  an  amount 
in  excess  of  $5,000,000  may  be  entered  Into 
until  after  the  oxpiration  of  15  days  from 
the  date  upon  v/hich  a  report  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  agreement  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

(2)  Section  104  Is  amended: 

(a)  by  inserting  after  the  words  "foreign 
currencies"  In  the  Introductory  clause,  the 
following:  ",  including  principal  and  interest 
from  loan  repayraents,"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  In  the  final  proviso  In 
such  section  the  language  beginning  with  the 
words  "for  the  purpose"  and  ending  with 
the  words  "specified  in"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
tliereof  the  words  "pursuant  to"; 

(c)  by  adding  after  subsection  (r)  the 
following  new  subsection  (s)  : 

"(s)  For  the  sale  of  dollars  to  American 
tourists  under  sxj<;h  terms  and  conditions  a.s 
the  President  may  prescribe;"; 

(d)  by  insertlrg  In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (ai  after  the  word  "made" 
where  It  first  appears  the  words  "each  year" 
and  after  the  word  "be"  where  it  first  appears 
the  words  "set  aside  In  the  amounts  and 
kinds  of  foreign  currencies  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and";  and  by  strik- 
ing out  from  the  third  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion fa)  the  words  "Particular  regard  shall 
be  given  to  provide"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Provision  shall  be  made"; 
and  by  striking  oiit  from  the  third  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  the  word  "may"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  to";  and  by 
inserting  In  the  third  sentence  after  the  word 
"thereof  the  following:  "(not  less  than 
a  per  centtun)";  and  by  Inserting  after  the 
third  sentence  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"Such  snms  shall  l>e  converted  Into  the  types 
and  kinds  of  foreign  currencies  as  the  Sec- 


retary deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  and  such  sums 
shall  be  deposited  to  a  special  Treasury 
account  and  shall  not  be  made  available  or 
expanded  except  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  sutjeection";  and  by  striking 
out  from  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  ( a ) 
the  words  "agreements  may  be  entered  into" 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  Into  agreements". 

(3)  Section  109  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•1961"    and   BUbstltutlng    '1964." 

Sec.  202.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended.    Is    further    amended    as    follows: 

(1)  Section  203  Is  amended  (ai  by  de- 
leting the  first  sentence  and  substituting 
the  following:  "Programs  of  assistance  shall 
not  be  undertaken  under  this  title  during 
any  calendar  year  beginning  January  1,  1981. 
and  ending  December  31,  1964,  which  call 
for  appropriations  of  more  than  $300,000,000 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  all  costs  incurred  In  connection 
with  such  programs  (including  the  Cor- 
poration's investment  In  commodities  made 
available),  plus  any  amount  by  which  pro- 
grams of  assistance  undertaken  In  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  amounts  less 
than  were  authorized  for  such  purpose  dur- 
ing such  preceding  year  by  this  title  as  In 
effect  during  such  preceding  year";  and  (b) 
by  deleting  "such"  the  first  time  It  appears 
In  the  second  sentence. 

( 1 )  Section  204  la  amended  by  striking 
out    "1961"   and   substituting   "1964" 

Sec  203.  Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  401  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  stim- 
ulate and  Increase  through  private  trade  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
dollars  th-ough  long-term  supply  agree- 
ments and  through  the  extension  of  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  such  commodities,  there- 
by assisting  the  development  of  the  econ- 
omies of  friendly  nations  and  maximizing 
dollar  trade." 

(2)  Section  402  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  maximiz- 
ing dollar  sales  through  the  private  trade, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  sales  agreements  under  which 
he  shall  undertake  to  provide  for  the  de- 
livery of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
over  such  periods  of  time  and  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  this  title." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of 
such  sentence  after  the  word  "determine" 
and  inserting  "but  not  In  excess  of  3  per 
centum  per  annum"  and  by  deleting  the 
words  "in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts"  In  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

( 4 1  Section  405  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"In  entering  Into  agreements  with  friendly 
nations  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  the  President  may,  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  practicable  and  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States,  permit  other 
friendly  and  historic  supplying  nations  to 
participate  in  supplying  such  commodities 
under  the  sales  agreement  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  those  applicable  to  the 
United  States. 

(5)  Section  406  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "sections"  the 
following:  "101  (b)  and  (c)," 

Sec.  204.  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  market 
development  programs,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  authorized  to  credit  contributions 
from  Individuals,  firms,  associations,  agen- 
cies, and  other  groups,  and  the  proceeds  re- 
ceived from  space  rentals,  and  sales  of  prod- 
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ucts  and  materials  at  exhibitions,  to  the 
appropriations  charged  with  the  cost  of 
acquiring  such  space,  products,  and  ma- 
terials. 

TTTLX    in — ACaiCULTUKAL    CXKOTT 

Sec  301.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961". 

(b)  The  Congress  htreby  finds  that  the 
statutory  authority  of  tie  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, hereinafter  ref<irred  to  In  this  title 
as  the  "Secretary,"  for  making  and  insuring 
loans  .te  farmers  and  ranchers  should  be 
revised  and  consolidated  to  provide  for  more 
eifectlve  credit  services  to  farmers. 

Subtitle  A — Real  estate  loans 

Sxc.  302.  The  Secretfjy  is  authorized  to 
make  and  insure  loans  under  this  subtitle 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Puerto  Rico  ami  the  Virgin  Islands 
who  ( 1 )  are  citizens  ol  the  United  States, 
(2)  have  a  farm  background  and  either  train- 
ing or  farming  experience  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  suffii:lent  to  assure  rea- 
sonable prospecU  of  success  in  the  proposed 
farming  <^)eratlon8,  (3)  are  or  will  become 
owner-operators  of  not  larger  than  family 
farms,  and  (4)  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  into 
consideration  prevailing  private  and  co- 
operative rates  and  turms  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time. 

Sbc.  303.  Loans  may  Oe  made  or  insured 
under  this  subtitle  for  iicqulring.  enlarging, 
or  Improving  farms,  including  farm  build- 
ings, land  and  water  divelopment,  use  and 
conservation,  refinancing  existing  Indebted- 
ness, and  for  loan  closUig  cosu.  In  making 
or  instiring  loans  for  farm  purchase,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  persons  who 
are  married  or  have  dependent  families  and, 
wherever  practicable,  to  persons  who  are  able 
to  make  Initial  downpaymenta,  or  who  are 
owners  of  livestock  and  farm  implements 
necessary  successfully  to  carry  on  farming 
operations. 

Sbc.  304.  Loans  may  lUso  t>e  made  or  in- 
sured under  this  subtitle  to  any  farmowners 
or  tenants  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  302  C).  (2).  and  (3)  for 
the  purposes  only  of  laml  and  water  develop- 
ment, uae  and  conservation. 

Sxc.  306.  The  Secretary  shall  make  or  in- 
sure no  loan  under  sections  302.  303,  and 
304  which  would  cause  (a)  the  unpaid  In- 
debtedness against  the  f  \rm  or  other  security 
at  the  time  the  loan  Is  made  to  exceed 
•60,000  or  the  normal  ^'alue  of  the  farm  or 
other  security,  or  (b)  the  loan  to  exceed 
the  amount  certified  by  the  county  commit- 
tee. In  determmlng  th'«  rformal  value  of  the 
farm,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  appraisals 
made  by  competent  appraisers  under  rules 
established  by  the  Secretary.  Such  ap- 
praisals shall  take  Into  consideration  both 
the  ncMinal  agricultural  value  and  the 
normal  market  value  of  the  farm. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  S<KTetary  also  is  au- 
thorized to  make  or  Insure  loans  to  associa- 
tions, Including  corporations  not  operated 
for  profit  and  public  and  quasi-public  agen- 
cies, to  provide  for  the  sippllcatlon  or  estab- 
lishment of  soil  conservation  practices,  the 
conservation,  development,  use,  and  control 
of  water  and  the  instillation  or  improve- 
ment of  drainage  facilUies,  all  primarily  for 
serving  farmers,  ranchers,  farm  tenants,  farm 
laborers,  and  rural  residents,  and  to  furnish 
financial  assistance  or  ether  aid  in  planning 
projects  for  such  purposes.  No  such  direct 
loans  shall  be  made  wlUch  would  cause  an 
association's  unpaid  principal  Indebtedness 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  section  and  the 
Act  of  August  28.  1937,  ss  amended,  to  exceed 
$500.(XK)  and  on  insured  loaiu  to  exceed 
$2,500,000  at  any  one  time. 

( b )   The  service  provided  or  made  available 
tlirough  any  such  association  shall  not  be 


curtailed  or  limited  by  inclusion  of  the  area 
served  by  such  association  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  municipal  corporation  or 
other  public  body,  or  by  the  granting  of  any 
private  franchise  for  similar  service  within 
such  area  during  the  term  of  such  loan;  nor 
shall  the  happ>ening  of  any  such  event  be 
the  basis  of  requiring  such  association  to 
secure  any  franchise,  license,  or  permit  as 
a  condition  to  continuing  to  serve  the  area 
served  by  the  association  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  event. 

Sxc.  307.  (a)  The  p>erlod  for  repayment  of 
loans  under  this  subtitle  shall  not  exceed 
forty^  years.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  establish  the  Interest  rate  or  rates 
at  which  loans  for  various  purpx)ses  wlU  be 
made  or  Insured  under  this  subtitle  but  not 
In  excess  of  5  per  centum  per  annum.  The 
borrower  shall  pay  such  fees  and  other 
charges  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  as  security 
for  the  obligations  entered  into  in  connec- 
tion with  loans,  mortgages  on  farms  with 
respect  to  which  such  loans  are  made  or 
such  other  security  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  and  for  obligations  in  connection 
with  loans  to  assoclatiotis  under  section  306, 
shall  take  liens  on  the  facility  or  such  other 
security  as  he  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary. Such  security  instruments  shall  con- 
stitute Hens  running  to  the  United  States 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  notes  may 
be  held  by  lenders  other  than  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  308.  Loans  under  this  subtitle  may  be 
Insured  by  the  Secretary,  aggregating  not 
more  than  $150,000,000  In  any  one  year, 
whenever  funds  are  advanced  or  a  loan  Lb 
purchased  by  a  lender  other  than  the  United 
States.  In  connection  with  insurance  of 
loans,  the  Secretary — 

( a )  Is  authorized  to  make  agreements  with 
respect  to  the  servicing  of  loans  Insured  here- 
under and  to  purchase  such  loans  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
except  that  no  agreement  shall  provide  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  at  a  date  nooner 
than  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  note; 
and 

(b)  shall  retain  out  of  payments  by  the 
borrower  a  charge  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  from  time  to  time  equivalent  to 
not  less  than  one-half  of  1  p>er  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  unpaid  balance  of 
the  loan. 

Any  contract  of  Insurance  executed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  an 
obligation  suppxjrted  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  and  incontest- 
able except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
of  which  the  holder  has  actual  knowledge. 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  fund  established  p\ir- 
suant  to  section  11(a)  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  shall 
hereafter  be  called  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  and  is  hereinafter  in  this 
subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "fund".  The  fund 
shall  remain  available  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  agreements  insuring  loans  under 
this  subtitle  and  loans  and  mortgages  in- 
sured under  prior  authority. 

(b)  Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  shall  be  depxMlted  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  or  Invested  In  direct  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  obligations  gtiar- 
anteed  by  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary may  purchase  with  money  In  the  fund 
any  notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpKwe  of 
obtaining  money  for  the  fund. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
and  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpxjse  of  obtaining  funds 
necessary  for  discharging  obligations  under 
this  section  and  for  authorized  exi>endltures 
out  of  the  fund.  Such  notes  shall  bt;  In 
such  form  and  denominations  and  have  such 
maturities  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 


conditions  as  may  be  prescrll)ed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Such  notes  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, taking  into  consideration  the  current 
average  market  yields  of  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  the  notes 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  vmder  this  subtitle. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  of  the 
Secretary  issued  hereunder,  and  for  that 
purp>ose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  se- 
curities issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purpKwes  for 
which  such  securities  may  be  issued  under 
such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  In- 
clude the  purchase  of  notes  Issued  by  the 
Secretary.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxu-y  of 
such  notes  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Notes  and  security  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  In  connection  with  loans  insured 
under  this  subtitle  and  under  prior  authwlty 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  fund.  Notes  may 
be  held  In  the  ftmd  and  collected  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  terms  or  may  be  sold 
by  the  Secretary  with  or  without  agreements 
for  Insurance  thereof  at  the  balance  due 
thereon,  or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  from  time  to  time.  All 
net  proceeds  from  such  collections.  Including 
sales  of  notes  or  proj>erty,  shall  be  deposited 
In  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  In  the  fund 
such  pxsrtlon  of  the  charge  collected  In  con- 
nection with  the  Insurance  of  loans  at  least 
equal  to  a  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
p>er  annum  on  the  outstanding  principal 
obligations  and  the  remainder  of  such  charge 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  exp>enses 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  to  be 
transferred  annually  and  become  merged 
with  any  appropriation  for  administrative 
expenses. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  fxind — 
( 1  >   to  make  loans  which  could  be  insured 

under  this  subtitle  whenever  the  Secretary 
h.-is  reasonable  assurance  that  they  can  be 
sold  without  undue  delay,  and  may  sell  and 
Insure  such  loans.  The  aggregate  of  the 
principal  of  such  loans  made  and  not  dis- 
posed of  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000  at  any 
one  time; 

( 2 )  to  pay  the  interest  to  which  the  holder 
of  the  note  is  entitled  on  loans  heretofore 
or  hereafter  Insured  accruing  between  the 
date  of  any  prepayments  made  by  the  bor- 
rower and  the  date  of  transmittal  of  any 
such  prepayments  to  the  lender.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  prepayments  other 
than  final  payments  need  not  be  remitted  to 
the  holder  until  the  due  date  of  the  annual 
Installment; 

l3)  to  pay  to  the  holder  of  the  notes  any 
defaulted  Installment  or,  upon  assignment 
of  the  note  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Secre- 
tary's request,  the  entire  balance  due  on  the 
loan; 

(4)  to  ptu^chase  notes  In  accordance  with 
agreements  previously  entered  into;   and 

(5)  to  pay  taxes,  instu~ance,  prior  liens, 
expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjust- 
ments In  connection  with  the  application 
and  transmittal  of  collections  and  other 
expenses  and  advances  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 335(a)  In  connection  with  Insured  loans. 

Sbc.  310.  The  terms  "famiowner"  and 
"owner-operator"  In  this  subtitle  shall  In- 
clude the  owner  of  such  interest  in  real  estate 
as  will  give  the  applicant  the  rights  of  pos- 
session, management  and  control  of  the 
prop>erty  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  the  loan  applied  for  and  the  right  to 
encumber  his  Interest  as  security,  and  where 
such  Interest  Is  less  than  full  ownership,  the 
owners  of  other  interests  in  said  property 
Join  In  the  encumbrance. 
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Subtitle  B — Operating  loans 
^c.  311.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
mAke  loans  under  this  subtitle  to  fanners 
and  ranchers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  who  (1) 
are  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes,  (2)  have  a 
farm  background  and  training  or  fanning 
experience  -which  the  Secretary  determines  U 
sufficient  to  assure  reasonable  prospects  of 
success  in  the  proposed  farming  operation, 

(3)  are  or  will  become  operators  of  not  larger 
than  family  farms,  and  (4)  are  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance 
their  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms,  taking  into  consideration  prevailing 
private  and  cooperative  rates  and  terms  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time. 

Sec.  312.  Loans  may  be  made  under  this 
subtitle  for  (1)  paying  costs  incident  to  re- 
organizing the  farming  system  for  more 
profitable  operation,  (2)  purchasing  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  farm  equipment,  (3)  p\ir- 
chaaing  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  insecticides,  and 
farm  supplies  and  to  meet  other  essential 
farm  operating  expenses  including  cash  rent. 

(4)  financing  land  and  water  development, 
use  and  conservation,  (5)  refinancing  exist- 
ing Indebtedness,  (6)  other  farm  and  home 
needs  including  but  not  limited  to  family 
subsistence,  and   (7)   for  loan  closing  costs. 

Sbc.  313.  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  loan 
under  this  subtitle  (1)  which  would  cause 
the  total  principal  Indebtedness  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  for  loans  made  under  this 
subtitle  and  xmder  section  21  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended, 
to  exceed  $30,000:  Provided,  however.  That 
not  more  than  2S  per  centum  of  the  sums 
made  avallaMe  for  loans  under  this  subtitle 
may  be  used  for  loems  which  would  cause 
such  Indebtedness  of  any  borrower  under  said 
Acta  to  exceed  $15,000,  (2)  for  the  pur- 
chasing or  leasing  of  land  other  than  for 
cash  rent,  or  for  carrying  on  any  land  leas- 
ing or  land  piu-chaslng  program,  or  (3)  in 
excess  of  an  amount  certified  by  the  county 
committee. 

Sac.  314.  Loans  aggregating  not  more  than 
$500,000  in  any  one  year  may  also  be  made 
to  soil  conservation  districts  which  cannot 
obtain  necessary  credit  elsewhere  upon  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  farming  equipment  to  be  rented  to 
farmers  on  terms  and  conditions  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sxc.  315.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
participate  in  loans  which  could  otherwise 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
title which  are  made  by  commercial  banks, 
cooperative  lending  agencies,  or  other  legally 
organized  agricultural  lending  agencies  up 
to  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

Sic.  S16.  The  Secretary  shall  make  all 
loans  under  this  subtitle  at  an  Interest  rate 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  per  annum,  upon 
the  full  personal  liability  of  the  borrower 
and  upon  such  security  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Such  loans  shall  be  payable 
in  not  more  than  ten  years. 

Subtitle  C — Emergency  loans 
Sec.  321.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  designate 
any  area  in  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  an  emergency 
area  if  he  finds  ( 1 )  that  there  exists  in  such 
aroa  a  general  need  for  agricultural  credit 
which  cannot  be  met  for  temporary  periods 
of  time  by  private,  cooperative,  or  other  re- 
sponsible sources  (including  loans  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  under  subtitle 
B  or  to  make  or  Insure  under  subtitle  A  of 
this  title  or  any  other  Act  of  Congreos),  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time,  and 
(2)  that  the  need  for  such  credit  In  such 
area  is  the  resxilt  of  a  natural  disaster,  se- 
vere production  losses,  or  critical  economic 
conditions  encountered  in  the  area  by  the 
producers  of  specified  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  products. 


(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  in  any  such  area  (1)  to  established 
taimen  or  ranchers  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  Stataa  and  (3)  to  private  domestic 
corporations  or  partnerships  engaged  primar- 
ily In  farming  cr  ranching  provided  they  have 
experience  and  reeources  necessary  to  assure 
a  reasonable  prospect  for  successful  opera- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  such  loan,  and 
are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where to  finance  their  actual  needs  at  rea- 
sonable rates  ind  terms,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terns  for  loans  for  similar  pur- 
poses and  periods  of  time. 

Sec.  322.  Loims  may  be  made  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized 
for  loans  under  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  title 

Sec.  328.  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  loan 
under  this  si^litltle  In  excess  of  an  amount 
certified  by  the  county  committee. 

Sec.  324.  The  Secretary  shall  make  all 
loans  under  this  subtitle  at  a  rate  of  Interest 
not  In  excess  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  re- 
payable at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  taking  Into  account  the  purpose 
of  the  loan  and  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
emergency,  but  not  later  than  provided  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  under  subtitles 
A  and  B  of  this  title,  and  upon  the  full  per- 
sonal liability  of  the  borrower  and  upon  such 
security  as  the  Secretary  may  pre8crit)e 

Sec.  325.  Tlie  Secretary  may  make  loans 
without  regapl  to  the  designation  of  emer- 
gency areas  under  section  321(a)  to  persons 
or  corporations  ( 1 )  who  hnve  suffered 
severe  production  losses  not  general  to  the 
area  or  (2)  who  are  Indebted  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  loans  under  the  Act  of  April  6.  1949, 
as  amended,  cr  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954, 
as  amended.  tD  the  extent  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  orderly  repayment  or  liquld.ition  or 
said  prior  Indjbtedness. 

Sec.  326.  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  revolving  fund  created  by  section 
84  of  the  F.irm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended  (hereinafter  In  this  subtitle  re- 
ferred to  as  tlie  "Emergency  Credit  Revolv- 
ing Fund"),  lor  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subtitle. 

Sec.  327.  (a  i  All  sums  received  by  the  .Sec- 
retary from  the  liquidation  of  loans  made 
luider  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  or  under 
the  Act  of  April  6.  1949.  as  amended,  or  the 
Act  of  August  31,  1954,  and  from  the  liquida- 
tion of  any  other  assets  acquired  with  money 
from  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving  Fund 
shall  be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  such 
fund. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving 
Fund  such  a<ldltlonal  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  from  time  to  time  determine  to 
be  necessary. 

Subtitle  D — Administrative  provisions 
Sic.  331.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
fcM-  the  administration  of  assets  under  the 
jurisdiction  oJ  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  tlie  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  the 
Act  of  August  28.  1937,  as  amended,  the  Act 
of  April  6,  1!)49,  as  amended,  the  Act  of 
August  31,  1954,  as  amended,  and  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  under  any  other 
Act  authorizing  agricultural  credit,  the  Sec- 
retary may  as<5lgn  and  transfer  such  powers, 
duties,  and  assets  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, to  be  headed  by  an  Adminis- 
trator, appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
who  shall  receive  basic  compensation  as  pro- 
vided by  law  for  that  oflQce. 
The  Secretary  may — 

(a)  admlnlKter  his  powers  and  duties 
through  such  national,  area.  State,  or  local 
offices  and  employees  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Puert(j  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 


as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  and  may 
authorize  an  office  to  serve  the  area  oaBa« 
posed  of  two  or  more  States  If  he  determines 

that  the  volume  of  business  in  the  area  is 
not  sufficient  to  Justify  separate  State  of- 
fices; 

(b)  accept  and  utilize  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize  the  officers, 
employees,  equipment,  and  information  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovernnient,  or 
of  any  State,  territory,  or  political  sub- 
division; 

(c)  within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
made  therefor,  make  necessary  expenditures 
for  purchase  or  hire  of  passenger  vehicles. 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  January  12,  1895.  as  amended,  and 
such  other  facilities  and  services  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the 
proper   administration   of   this    Act; 

(d)  compromise,  adjust,  or  reduce  claims, 
and  adjust  and  modify  the  terms  of  mort- 
gages, leases,  contracts,  and  agreements  en- 
tered into  or  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  under  any  of  Its  pro- 
grams, as  circumstances  may  require,  but 
compromises,  adjustments,  or  reductions  of 
claims  of  $15,000  or  more  shall  not  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  Administrator: 
Provided,  however.  That — 

(1)  compromise,  adjustment,  or  reduction 
of  claims  shall  be  based  on  the  value  of  the 
security  and  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  debtor's  reasonable  ability  to  pay 
considering  his  other  assets  and  Income  at 
the  time  of  the  action  and  with  or  without 
the  payment  of  any  consideration  at  the 
time  of  such  adjustment  or  reduction; 

(2)  releases  from  personal  liability  may 
also  be  made  with  or  without  payment  of 
any  consideration  at  the  time  of  adjustment 
of  claims  against — 

(A)  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
seciulty  proj>erty  to  approved  applicants 
under  agreements  assuming  the  outstand- 
ing secured  Indebtedness; 

(B)  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  approved  applicants 
under  agreements  assuming  that  portion  of 
the  secured  indebtedness  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent market  value  of  the  security  property 
or  transferred  the  seciu'lty  property  to  the 
Secretary; 

(C)  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  other  than  approved 
applicants  under  agreements  assuming  the 
full  amount  of.  or  that  portion  of  the  se- 
cured Indebtedness  equal  to,  the  current 
marlcet  value  of  the  security  property  on 
lernas  not  to  exceed  five  annual  Installments 
with  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  at  a 
rate  detennlned  by  the  Secretary;   and 

(D)  borrowers  who  transfer  security  prop- 
erly under  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  above 
for  amounts  less  than  the  Indebtedness 
secured  thereby  may  be  released  from  per- 
sonal liability  only  on  a  determination  by 
the  SecreUry  that  each  such  borrower  has 
no  reasonable  debt  paying  ability  considering 
his  assets  and  income  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  and  the  county  conunlttee  certifies 
that  the  borrower  has  cooperated  In  good 
faith,  used  diligence  to  nuilntaln  the  secu- 
rity property  against  loss,  and  has  otherwise 
fulfilled  the  covenants  Incident  to  his  loan 
to  the  best  of  his  ability; 

(3)  no  compromise,  adjustment,  or  re- 
duction of  claims  shall  be  made  upon  terms 
more  favorable  than  recommended  by  the 
appropriate  county  committee  utilized  pur- 
suant to  section  332  of  this  title;  and 

(4)  any  claim  which  has  been  due  and 
payable  for  five  years  or  more,  and  where 
the  debtor  has  no  aosets  or  no  apparent  fu- 
ture debt-paying  abiUty  from  which  the 
claim  could  be  collected,  or  is  deceased  and 
has  left  no  estate,  or  bas  been  absent  from 
his  last  known  address  for  a  period  of  at 
least,  five  years,  has  no  known  assets,  and 
his  whereabouts  cannot  be  ascertained  with- 
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out  undue  expense,  may  be  charged  off  or 
released  by  the  Secretary  upon  a  report  and 
favorable  recommendation  of  the  county 
committee    and    of    the    employee    having 

charge  of  the  claim,  and  any  claim  Involving 
ft  principal  balance  of  $l>0  or  less  may  be 
charged  off  or  released  whenever  It  appears 
to  the  Secretary  that  further  collection  ef- 
forts would  be  Ineffectual  or  likely  to  prove 
uneconomical;  and 

(5)  partial  releases  ancl  subordination  of 
mortgages  may  be  granted  either  where  the 
.secured  Indebtedness  reraalnlng  after  the 
transaction  will  be  adequately  secured  or  the 
security  interest  of  the  Secretary  will  not  be 
adversely  affected,  and  the  transaction  and 
use  of  proceeds  will  further  the  purposes  for 
which  the  loan  was  made,  Inaprove  the  t>or- 
rower's  debt-paying  ability,  permit  payments 
or  Indebtedness  owed  to  or  Insured  by  the 
Secretary,  or  permit  payment  of  reasonable 
costs  and  expenses  Incident  to  the  transac- 
tion. Including  taxes  Incident  to  or  resulting 
from  the  transaction  which  the  borrower  Is 
unable  to  pay  from  other  sources; 

(e)  collect  all  claims  a;id  obligations  aris- 
ing or  administered  undir  this  tlUe.  or  un- 
der any  mortgage,  lease,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment entered  Into  or  administered  pursuant 
to  this  title  and.  If  In  his  judgment  neces- 
sary and  advisable,  pursue  the  same  to  final 
collection  In  any  court  :iaving  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  appoint  In  each  county  or 
area  in  which  activities  are  carried  on  under 
this  title,  a  covmty  conrnlttee  composed  of 
three  Individuals  residing  In  the  county  or 
area,  at  least  two  of  wtom  at  the  time  of 
appointment  shall  be  farmers  deriving  the 
principal  part  of  their  income  from  farming. 
Committee  appointment*  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  three  years  except  tht.t  the  first  appoint- 
ments for  any  new  committee  shall  be  for 
one-,  two-,  and  three-year  periods,  respec- 
tively, so  as  to  provide  continuity  of  com- 
mittee membership.  The  Secretary  may 
appoint  alternate  conunii  teemen.  The  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  committee  toid  their  alternate* 
shall  be  removable  for  cause  by  the  Secretary. 

lb)  The  rates  of  compensation,  the  num- 
ber of  days  per  month  e;ich  member  may  bo 
paid,  and  the  amount  to  be  allowed  for  nec- 
essary travel  and  subsistence  expenses,  shall 
be  determined  and  paid  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  meet  on  the  call 
of  the  chairman  electee,  by  the  conunlttee 
or  on  the  call  of  such  other  person  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate.  Two  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Secretary  shall  preiicrib*  rules  govern- 
ing the  procedure  of  the  committees  and 
their  duties,  furnish  foims  and  equipment 
necessary,  and  authortre  and  provide  for 
the  ccMnpensatlon  of  such  clerical  assistance 
as  he  finds  may  be  required  by  any  com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  333.  In  connectlcn  with  loans  made 
or  Insured  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  require — 

(a)  the  applicant  to  certify  In  writing 
that  he  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  his  actual  needs  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms,  taking  into  con- 
sideration prevailing  private  and  coopera- 
tive rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  similar 
purposes  and  periods  of  time; 

(b)  except  for  loans  under  sections  306, 
314,  and  321(b)(2).  the  county  committee 
to  certify  in  writing  that  the  applicant 
meets  the  eligibility  requirements  for  the 
loan,  and  has  the  character.  Industry,  and 
ability  to  carry  out  the  proposed  farming 
operations,  and  will,  Iri  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  honestly  endeavor  to  carry  out 
his  undertakings  and  obligations;  and  for 
loans  under  sections  £4)6,  314,  and  321(b) 
(2),  the  Secretary  shall  require  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  county  committee  as  to 
the  making  or  Insurlnf;  of  the  loan; 

(c)  an  agreement  by  the   borrower  that 
If   at  any   time  It  shall  appear  to  the  Sec- 
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retory  that  the  borrower  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  loan  from  a  production  credit  afi- 
soclation.  a  Federal  land  bank,  or  other 
responsible  cooperative  or  {H-ivate  credit 
source,  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time,  the  borrower  will,  upon  request  by 
the  Secretary,  apply  for  and  accept  such 
loan  in  sufficient  amount  to  repay  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  insured  lender,  or  both,  and 
to  pay  for  any  stock  necessary  to  be  pur- 
chased in  a  cooperative  lending  agency  in 
connection  with  such  loan; 

(d)  such  provision  for  supervision  of  the 
borrower's  operations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  loan  and  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(e)  the  applications  of  veterans  for  loans 
under  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  title  to  be 
given  preference  over  similar  applications  of 
nonveterans  on  file  in  any  county  or  area 
office  at  the  same  time.  Veterans  as  used 
ho^in  shall  mean  persons  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces'  of  the  United  States  during 
any  war  between  the  United  States  and  any 
other  nation  or  d\irlng  the  Korean  conflict 
and  who  were  discharged  or  released  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable. 

Sic.  334.  All  property  subject  to  a  hen 
held  by  the  United  States  or  the  title  to 
which  U  acquired  or  held  by  the  Secretiiry 
under  this  title  other  than  property  used  for 
administrative  purposes  shall  be  subject  to 
taxation  by  State,  territory,  district,  and 
local  political  subdivisions  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  prop- 
erty Is  taxed:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  no 
tax  sliall  be  Imposed  or  collected  on  or  with 
respect  to  any  Instrument  If  the  tax  is  based 
on — 

( 1 )  the  value  of  any  notes  or  mortgages 
or  other  lien  instruments  held  by  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary; 

(2)  any  notes  or  lien  Instruments  admin- 
istered vmder  this  title  which  are  made,  as- 
signed, or  held  by  a  person  otherwise  liable 
for  such  tax;  or 

(3)  the  value  of  any  property  conveyed 
or  transferred  to  the  Secretary, 

whether  as  a  tax  on  the  instrument,  the 
privilege  of  conveying  or  transferring  or  the 
recordation  thereof;  nor  shall  the  failure  to 
pay  or  collect  any  such  tax  be  a  ground  for 
refusal  to  record  or  file  such  Instruments. 
or  for  failure  to  impart  notice,  or  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  In  any 
State  or  Federal  court. 

Sbc.  8S6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  make  advances,  without 
regard  to  any  loan  or  total  indebtedness 
limitation,  to  preserve  and  protect  the  se- 
curity for  or  the  Hen  or  priority  of  the  lien 
securing  any  loan  or  other  Indebtedness 
owing  to,  Insured  by.  or  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  title  or  under  any  other 
programs  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration;  to  bid  for  and  purchase  at 
any  execution,  foreclosure,  or  other  sale  or 
otherwise  to  acquire  property  upon  which  the 
United  States  has  a  lien  by  reason  of  a  judg- 
ment or  execution  arising  from,  or  which  is 
pledged,  mortgaged,  conveyed,  attached,  or 
levied  upon  to  secure  the  payment  of,  and 
such  Indebtedness  whether  or  not  such 
property  is  subject  to  other  Hens,  to  aci»pt 
title  to  any  property  so  purchased  or  ac- 
quired; and  to  sell,  manage,  ot  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  property  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  Real  property  administered  under  the 
provlslo&s  of  this  title  may  be  operated  or 
leased  by  the  Secretary  for  such  period  or 
periods  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
to  protect  the  Government's  investment 
therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  determine  whether 
real  property  administered  under  this  title 
is  suitable  for  disposition  to  persons  eligible 
for  assistance  under  subtitle  A.  Any  prop- 
erty which  the   Secretary  determines   to  be 


suitable  for  such  purposes  shall,  whenever 
practicable,  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  to  such  eligible  per- 
sons in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subtitle  A  hereof.  Real  property 
which  is  not  determined  suitable  for  sale 
to  such  eligible  persons  or  which  has  not 
been  purchased  by  such  persons  within  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition, shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  after 
public  notice  at  public  sale  and.  If  no  ac- 
ceptable bid  Is  received  then  by  negotiated 
sale,  at  the  best  price  obtainable  for  cash 
or  on  secured  credit  without  regard  to  the 
laws  governing  the  disposition  of  excess  or 
surplus  property  of  the  United  States.  The 
terms  of  buch  sale  shall  require  an  Initial 
downpayment  of  at  least  20  per  centum  and 
the  remainder  of  the  sales  price  payable  In 
not  more  than  five  annual  Installments  with 
Interest  on  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  Any  conveyances 
under  this  section  shall  include  all  of  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States.  Including  mineral 
rights. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  real  property  ad- 
ministered under  this  title,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  grant  or  sell  easements  or 
rights-of-way  for  roads.  utlUtles,  and  other 
appurtenances  not  inconsistent  with  the 
public  Interest.  With  respect  to  any  rights- 
of-way  over  land  on  which  the  United  States 
has  a  Hen  administered  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  may  release  said  Uen  upon  payment 
to  tlie  nmted  States  of  adequate  considera- 
tion, and  the  Interest  of  the  United  Statc>s 
arising  under  any  such  Uen  may  be  acquired 
for  highway  purposes  by  any  State  or  poUt- 
Ical  subdivision  thereof  in  oondemnation 
proceedings  under  State  law  by  service  by 
certified  mall  up>on  the  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  district,  the  State  director  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for  the 
State  in  which  the  farm  is  located,  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  reqtilred  to  a^ppenx,  answer,  or  respond 
to  any  notice  or  writ  sooner  than  ninety  days 
from  the  time  such  notice  or  writ  is  re- 
turnable or  purports  to  be  effective,  and  the 
taking  or  vesting  of  title  to  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  become  final 
under  any  proceeding,  order,  or  decree  until 
adequate  compensation  and  damages  have 
been  finaUy  determined  and  paid  to  the 
United  States  or  Into  the  registry  of  the 
court. 

Sic.  336.  No  officer,  attorney,  or  other  em- 
ployee of  the  Secretary  shall,  directly,  or  in- 
directly, be  the  beneficiary  or  receive  «my 
fee,  commission,  gift,  or  other  consideration 
fcff  or  In  connection  with  any  transaction  or 
business  under  ttils  title  other  than  such 
■alary,  fee.  or  other  compensation  as  he  may 
receive  as  such  officer,  attorney,  or  employee. 
No  member  of  a  county  committee  shall 
knowingly  make  or  Join  in  making  any  certi- 
fication with  respect  to  a  loan  to  purchase 
any  land  In  which  he  or  any  person  related 
to  him  within  the  second  degree  of  consan- 
guinity or  affinity  has  or  may  acquire  any 
interest  or  with  resi>ect  to  any  appUcant  re- 
Isted  to  him  within  the  second  degree  of 
consanguinity  or  affinity.  Any  persons 
violating  any  provision  of  this  section  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sic.  337.  The  Secretary  may  provide  vol- 
untary debt  adjustment  assistance  between 
farmers  and  their  creditors  and  may  coop- 
erate with  State,  territorial,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  committees  engaged  in  such  debt 
adjustment,  and  may  give  credit  counseling. 
Sic.  338.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  determliie 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  for 
the  administration  of  assets  transferred  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
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(b)   When    authorized    by    Congress,    the 
Secretary  Is   authorized   to   make   and  Issue 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the    purpose    of    obtaining    funds    in   such 
amounts  as  the  Congress  may  approve  an- 
nually   In    appropriation    Acts    for    making 
direct  loans   under   this  title.     Such   notes 
shall   be   In  such  form   and   dei^minations 
and  have  such  maturities  and  b^  subj^ict  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  c&ay  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    Such  notes 
shall   bear   Interest   at  a  rate   fixed   by   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yields 
of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  title.    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized    and    directed    to    purchase    any 
notes  of  the  Secretary  Issued  hereunder,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  use  a  public  debt  trans- 
action  the  proceeds   from    the  sale  of   any 
securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  purposes  for 
which  such  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  in- 
clude the  purchase   of  notes  Issued  by  the 
Secretary.     All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales   by   the   Secretary   of  the   Treasury   of 
such  notes  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  appropriations  for  loans  made  un- 
der the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  and 
funds  obtained  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  and  the  unexpended 
balances  of  any  funds  made  available  for 
loans  under  the  item  "Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration" in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Acts  current  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  shall  be  merged  into 
a  single  account  known  as  the  "Farmers 
Home  Administration  direct  loan  account", 
hereafter  in  this  section  called  the  "direct 
loan  account".  All  claims,  notes,  mortgages, 
property,  including  those  now  held  by  the 
Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  all  collections  therefrom,  piade 
or  held  under  the  direct  loan  provisions  of 
(1)  titles  I,  II,  and  IV  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended:  (2) 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  except  the  assets  of  the 
rural  rehabilitation  corporations;  (3)  the 
Act  of  August  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  869),  as 
amended;  (4)  the  item  "Loans  to  Farmers — 
1948  Flood  Damage"  In  the  Act  of  June  25, 
1948  (62  Stat.  1038);  (5)  the  Item  "Loans  to 
Farmers  (Property  Damage)"  in  the  Act  of 
May  24,  1949  (63  Stat.  82);  (6)  the  Act  of 
September  6,  1950  (64  Stat.  769) ;  (7)  the  Act 
of  July  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  525) ;  and  (8)  under 
this  title  shall  be  held  for  and  deposited  In 
said  account. 

The  notes  of  the  Secretary  issued  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  said  Acts 
or  under  this  title  and  all  other  liabilities 
against  the  appropriations  or  assets  In  the 
direct  loan  account  shall  be  liabilities  of 
said  account,  and  all  other  obligations 
against  such  appropriations  or  assets  shall 
be  obligations  of  said  account.  Moneys  In 
the  direct  loan  account  shall  also  be  avail- 
able for  interest  and  principal  repayments 
on  notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Otherwise,  the  bal- 
ances in  said  account  shall  remain  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  direct  loans  under  sub- 
titles A  and  B  of  this  title,  and  for  advances 
In  connection  therewith,  not  to  exceed  any 
existing  appropriation  of  authorization  limi- 
tations and  in  such  further  amounts  as  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time  determines  in 
appropriation  Acts.  The  amounts  so  au- 
thorized for  loans  and  advances  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  Subject  to  the 
foregoing  limitations,  the  use  of  collections 
deposited  In  the  account  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  In  lieu  or  partially  In 


lieu  of  authorizing  the  issuing  of  additional 
notes  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  ftnd  the  account  shall  be  budg- 
eted on  a  net  eicpenditure  basis. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  sell  and  assign  any 
notes  and  mortgages  in  the  direct  loan  ac- 
count with  the  consent  of  the  borrower  or 
without  such  consent  when  the  borrower  has 
failed  to  colnply  with  his  agreement  to  re- 
finance the  indebtedness  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary.  Such  loans  may  be  sold  at 
the  balance  due  thereon  or  on  such  other 
basis  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  from 
time  to  time. 

(e)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  the  sums 
authorized  in  any  fiscal  year  for  direct  loans 
to  Individuals  to  be  made  by  the  SecretiU-y 
under  subtitln  A  of  this  title  shall  be  allo- 
cated equitably  among  the  several  States 
and  territories  on  the  basis  of  farm  popula- 
tion and  the  jjrevalence  of  tenancy,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  339.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  making  or  in- 
suring loans,  security  instruments  and  agree- 
ments, except  as  otherwise  specified  herein, 
and  make  such  delegations  of  authority  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 

Sec.  340.  The  President  may  at  any  time 
in  his  discretion  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
any  right,  interest,  or  title  held  by  the 
United  States  in  any  lands  acquired  in  the 
program  of  national  defense  and  no  longer 
needed  therefor,  which  the  President  shall 
find  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  dispose  of  such  lands 
in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  title. 

Sec.  341.  (a)  Reference  to  any  provisions 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  or 
the  Act  of  August  28.  1937  (50  Slat  869). 
as  amended,  superseded  by  any  provision  of 
this  title  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to 
the  appropriate  provision  of  this  title.  Ti- 
tles I,  II,  and  IV  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Act 
of  August  28.  1937  (50  Stat  869).  as  amend- 
ed, the  Act  of  April  6,  1949  (63  Stat.  43  i .  as 
amended,  and  the  Act  of  August  31.  1954  (68 
Stat.  999).  as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed 
effective  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
enactment  hereof,  or  such  earlier  date  as  the 
provisions  of  this  title  are  made  effective  by 
the  Secretary's  regulations.  The  foregoing 
provisions  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  repeal- 
ing the  amendments  to  section  24,  chapter 
6  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  section 
35  of  chapter  III  of  the  Act  approved  June 
19.  1934  (DC.  Code,  title  35,  sec.  535).  en- 
acted by  section  15  of  the  Bankhead-Junes 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  and  by  sec- 
tion 10(f)  of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (50 
Stat.  869) ,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  repeal  of  any  provision  of  law 
by  this  title  shall  not — 

(1)  affect  the  validity  of  any  acMon  taken 
or  obligation  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  any  of  said  Acts,  or 

(2)  prejudice  the  application  of  any  per- 
son with  respect  to  receiving  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  solely  becau.se 
such  person  is  obligated  to  the  Secretary 
under  authorization  contained  in  any  such 
repealed    provision. 

(c)  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  title  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  342.  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  the  following  new  section  35: 

"Sec.  35.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
extend  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. In  the  case  of  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  term  'county'  as 
used  in  this  title  may  be  the  entire  area,  oc 


any  subdivision  thereof  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  payments  under 
section  33  of  this  title  shall  be  made  to  the 
Governor  or  to  the  fiscal  agent  of  such  sub- 
division." 

TFTLE    TV GENERAL 

Sec  401.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  by  changing  the  third 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  contracts  may  be 
entered  Into  during  the  period  ending  not 
hiter  than  December  31,  1971,  with  respect 
to  farms  and  ranches  in  counties  in  the  Great 
Plains  area  of  the  States  of  Colorado,  Kan- 
sas. Montana.  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dak  na.  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and 
Wyoming,  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
susceptible  to  serious  wind  erosion  by  reason 
of  their  soil  types,  terrain,  and  climatic  and 
other  factors." 

Skc  402  The  Act  of  July  1.  1958,  as  amend- 
ed (72  Stat.  276),  is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  as  foMows: 

"Sec  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1962,  and  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
years  thereafter,  such  rums  &s  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
vmder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  in  the  public  interest,  to  encourage 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  in  the 
United  States  In  ( 1 )  nonprofit  schools  of 
high  school  grade  and  under,  and  (2)  non- 
profit nursery  schools,  chlldcare  centers,  set- 
tlement houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar 
noi, profit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care 
and  training  of  children.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  'United  States'  means  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  403.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
strilcing  the  phrase  "December  31,  1961" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "December  31, 
1964". 

Sec.  404  Section  210  of  the  Agricultural 
.\ci  of  1956.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  everything  after  the  word  "Federal" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'and  State  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions, and  to  local  institutions  of  a  correc- 
tional nature  other  than  those  in  which  food 
service  is  provided  for  Inmates  on  a  fee, 
contract,  or  concession  basis." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amen(3ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed.  * 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tlie  table. 

The  bill  H.R.  8230  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1643  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  appointed  the  follow- 
ing conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley.  Poace, 
Albert,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Hoeven, 
Belcher,  and  Quie. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Hit. 
8230,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Carrell,  one  of  it;^  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<HR.  6345)  entitled  'An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  relate<l  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  No.  30  to 
the  above-entitled  bill. 


NO   BACKDOWN    C»N    WEST   BERLIN 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  Include  a  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   BECKER.     Mr.  Speaker,   yester- 
day, unanimous  consent  was  requested 
to  bring  up  House  Concurent  Resolution 
351,  dealing  with  our  position  with  re- 
spect to   West   Berlin.     Objection   was 
offered  on  the  groimds  that  this  resolu- 
tion would  merely  put  the  United  States 
in  the  position  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo  in  respect  to  West  Berlin.    I  concur 
in  this  position.     This  resolution  is  not 
adequate  nor  does  it  in  any  way  offer 
possibilities  and  solutions  to  the  so-called 
Berlin  crisis.     Under  date  of  June  26. 
1961.  I  introduced  House  Resolution  359, 
copy  of  which  I  am  inserting  following 
my  remarks.     This  resolution  not  only 
upholds  our  rights  in  respect  to  West 
Berlin,  but  also  recognizes  our  allies  in 
the  seeking  of  means  whereby  a  free  and 
imited  Germany   may  be  created  with 
within  it  a  free  and  united  Berlin.    It  also 
suggests  negotiations  to  seek  means  by 
which  the  security  of  Europe,  both  East 
and  West,  may  be  guaranteed.     It  also 
states  that  the  United  States  would  not 
accept   a   unilateral   abrogation   by   the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of 
the  post-World  War  II  agreements  re- 
garding access  to  Berlin,  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  Berlin,  or  the  reunification 
of  Germany  as  affecting  in  any  way  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Western 
Powers.    It  also  clearly  states,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  statement  that, 
the  United  States  should  take  whatever 
meastires  may  be  required — together,  if 
possible,   with    France   and    the   United 
Kingdom — to  maintain  access  to  West 
Berlin  from  West  Germany  on  all  the 
routes   that   have    been    by    agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  assigned  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United 
States    for    themselves    and    for    the 


benefit  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin.  I 
hold  that  this  House  Resolution  359, 
more  adequately  expresses  the  wii:  of 
the  American  people  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  type  of  resolution  wiU  be  offtired 
to  the  House  to  be  voted  upon. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  renewal  its 
threats  to  Berlin  and  has  issued  a  denr,and 
for  a  solution  by  the  end  of  the  year;  thereby 
continuing  Its  pressure  on  the  three  powers 
there:   and 

Whereas  this  ultimatum  U  in  violation  of 
the  Joint  undertakings  of  Oreat  Britain, 
France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  ej  tab- 
llsh  democratic  government  in  all  of  Ger- 
many: and 

Whereas  the  exercise  of  democratic  r.ghts 
and  free  political  life  exists  in  Germany  only 
in  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  coicert 
with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  in  a^ee- 
ment  with  West  Germany,  has  repeatedly 
reiterated  its  firm  Intention  to  protec":  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Berlin;   and 

Whereas  these  three  powers  have.  In  fact, 
at  great  sacrifice  participated  in  the  tirllft 
when  Berlin  was  previously  subjected  to 
similar  pressure:  and 

Whereas  these  actions  by  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Great  Britain  have  been 
taken  at  the  repeated  request  of  the  free 
citizens  of  West  Berlin  and  of  their  :reely 
elected  government:   and 

Whereas  these  citizens  by  overwhelming 
vote  have  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  re- 
main part  of  the  free  world  and  to  leslst, 
at  whatever  cost  to  them.,  any  effort  to  in- 
corporate them  into  the  East  German  Com- 
munist regime;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  f States 
regard  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  'x>  be 
vital  to  the  peace,  safety,  and  freedom  of 
the  free  world;  and  ^ 

Whereas  the  abandorunent  of  Berlin,  In 
whatever  guise,  would  force  >iot  only  free 
Berlin  but  all  of  Germany  tb  seek  a  com- 
promising accoimmodatlon  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  isolation  and  neutralization 
of  Germany  demanded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  price  of  such  accommodation  would 
Inescapably  make  that  country  a  marshal- 
ing ground  for  further  Soviet  advances,  un- 
dermining the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, destroying  the  painstaking 
constructive  work  toward  European  unifica- 
tion, atomizing  the  European  continent  once 
again  into  isolated  and  Indefensible  states, 
and  threatening  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  liberties  of  the  millions  of  Europeans 
who  now  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom; 
and 

Whereas  the  consequences  of  each  of  these 
developments  would  be  the  significant  weak- 
ening of  the  defenses  of  the  United  States 
and  the  freedoq^  of  its  people:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Re<folved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that — 

1  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
seek  four- power  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
with  the  Governments  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  the  East  German  regime 
present,  respectively,  in  such  negotiations, 
on  the  means  whereby  a  free  and  united 
Germany  may  be  created  and  within  it  a 
free  and  united  Berlin; 

2.  The  United  States  should.  In  such  ne- 
gotiations, seek  means  by  which  the  se- 
curity of  Europe,  both  East  and  West,  may 
be  guaranteed; 

3.  The  United  States  should  not  accept 
a  unilateral  abrogation  by  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  of  the  poet  World 
War  II  agreements  regarding  socess  to  Berlin, 


the  rights  of  the  people  of  Berlin,  or  the 
reunification  of  Germany  as  affecting  In  any 
way  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Western  Powers. 

4.  The  United  States  should  take  what- 
ever measures  may  be  required — together. 
If  possible,  with  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom — to  maintain  access  to  West  Ber- 
lin from  West  Germany  on  all  the  routes 
that  have  been  by  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  assigned  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  United  States  for  themselves 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  West 
Berlin. 


BANK   MERGERS    AND   THE 
ANTITRUST    LAWS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  a  Member  of  the  other  bodj'  and 
member  of  its  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  expressed  the  opinion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  Congress  did 
not  intend  the  antitrust  laws  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  bank  mergers  accomplished 
under  the  Federal  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960.  More  specifically,  he  referred  to 
a  pending  antitrust  case  in  Philadelphia 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  chal- 
lenging the  legality  of  a  bank  merger 
under  both  the  Sherman  Act  and  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  and  indicated 
that  Congress  neither  Intended  nor  ex- 
pected that  these  acts  should  be  ap- 
phcable  to  such  transactions — Congres- 
sional Record.  July  20,  1961,  page  13030. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  this 
entire  question  both  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Antitnist  Sub- 
committee, which  has  conducted  exten- 
sive studies  of  bank  mergers,  and  as  one 
who  testified  at  length  before  the  Senate 
and  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittees on  the  antitrust  aspects  of  the 
Federal  bank  merger  bill — a  measure 
which  was  subsequently  enacted  into  law 
with  several  amendments  I  had  recom- 
mended. 

In  light  of  these  considerations.  I  can- 
not allow  the  Senator's  statements  to  go 
unanswered.  Examination  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Federal  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  makes  it  clear  beyond 
shadow  of  doubt^that  Congress  spe- 
cifically intended  that  the  Sherman  Act 
was  to  be  fully  applicable  to  bank 
mergers  and  that  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  was  to  be  applicable  to  bank 
mergers  accomplished  through  stock  ac- 
quisition. The  Senator  himself,  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  so  pointed  out  when 
the  bank -merger  bill  was  bring  debated 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  May  14,  1959. 
Explaining  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
Senator  said — Congressiohal  Record, 
volume  105,  part  6.  page  8131. 

The  bill  contains  only  2  pages;  the  report 
has  26  pages.  We  have  tried  to  cover  all  the 
questions  which  we  thought  would  arise. 

On  page  3  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  states: 

"S.  1062  would  not  affect  In  any  way  the 
applicability  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  bank 
mergers  or  conBoUdatlons." 
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It  win  not  affect  t^at  act  In  the  least.  If 
banks  have  actually  violated  the  antitrust 
laws,  they  can  still  be  prosecuted  under  the 
Sherman  Act. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  the  bill  does  not 
affect  in  any  way  the  present  antitrust  laws. 
Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  does  not  apply 
now  to  the  acquisition  of  bank  assets. 

A  few  moments  later,  when  asked  by 
another  Senator  whether  section  7  would 
"still  apply  to  bank-stock  acquisitions," 
the  Senator  replied,  "It  will."  To  quote 
this  colloquy  in  full,  on  page  7294  a 
Senator  inquired : 

If  the  bill  shall  be  enacted,  will  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  still  apply  to  bank-stock 
acquisitions? 

The  Senator.  It  will. 

Still  later  in  the  debate  the  Senator 
again  emphasized  that  the  bill  does 
not  take  the  Attorney  General  out  of 
the  picture  and  added  that  any  rights 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  with  re- 
spect to  the  antitrust  laws  he  would 
continue  to  have  under  the  bill. 

A  third  Senator,  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  sum- 
marized the  situation  by  declaring : 

The  legislative  history  is  now  very  clear 
thaL  the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  does 
not  deprive  the  Attorney  General  of  Juris- 
diction either  under  the  Clayton  Act  or 
under  the  Sherman  Act. 

To  similar  effect  the  unanimous  House 
report  on  the  bank  merger  bill — House 
Report  No.  1416,  86th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion— stated : 

S.  1062  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  Sherman  Act  or  the 
Clayton  Act  to  bank  mergers. 

The  short  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
conclusion  expressed  by  the  Senator  last 
week  as  to  congressional  intent  concern- 
ing applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
bank  mergers  is  at  direct  variance  with 
his  own  contemporaneous  statements 
made  when  the  bank  merger  bill  was 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  in  1959. 
And  it  is  at  direct  variance  with  the 
legislative  reports  on  the  bill  by  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committees. 

There  are  additional  aspects  to  this 
matter  which  should  be  pointed  out. 
For  one  thing  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
unless  specifically  exempted  by  Con- 
gress, every  form  of  interstate  and  for- 
eign trade  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  See  for  example 
United  States  v.  South-Eastern  Under- 
writers' Association  et  al.  (322  U.S.  533, 
561).  No  congressional  statute,  speci- 
fically exempts  bank  mergers  from  the 
Sherman  or  Clayton  Acts. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  merit  to  the 
argument  that  from  an  antitrust  stand- 
point banking  should  be  treated  as  a 
regulated  utility,  for  example,  railroads. 
The  difficulty  with  this  argument  is  that 
regulated  utilities  are  given  quasi-mo- 
nopolistic status  on  the  basis  that  the 
rates  which  they  charge  the  public  are 
not  based  on  competitive  factors  but  are 
regulated  and  limited  by  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  interest  rates  which 
banks  charge  are  not  directly  regulated. 
Thus  unlike  utilities,  the  prime  safe- 
guard for  a  sound  banking  system  is 
competition,  not  regulation. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Americans  at  every  level  can  support 
the  foreign  policy  position  adopted  on 
Tuesday  night  as  stated  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Even  if  it  wa.s  over- 
due, we  were  all  happy  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent take  a  firm  stand  against  commu- 
nism. 

The  overwhelniing  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans support  the  President's  call  to  arms 
and  national  preparedne.ss.  for  that  is 
the  American  way — to  support  our  Gov- 
ernment in  times  of  crisis. 

Again,  I  must  make  the  point  that  in 
the  latest  crisis,  as  in  former  crises  of 
this  6-month-old  administration,  my 
party  has  presented  a  unified  front  of 
support.  Again,  I  must  contrast  this  to 
the  attitude  of  the  other  party  during 
crises  we  weathered  under  President 
Eisenhower,  an  attitude  which  saw  .some 
of  the  members  of  that  party  put  politics 
ahead  of  patriotism.  Thankfully,  the 
members  of  my  party  have  not  done  tliis 
and,  I  hope,  will  never  undertake  such 
action. 

My  point,  however,  is  not  to  castigate. 
My  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  counsel.  We 
all  heard  the  President  si^eak  of  "nego- 
tiation" in  his  stirring  speech  of  Tues- 
day. To  those  of  us  who  have  sat  in 
this  Chamber  throuL'h  two  major  con- 
flicts, the  word  "negotiation.  '  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Executive  level,  bodes  little 
good. 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  negotia- 
tions and  secret  commitments  that  were 
entered  into  during  World  War  II.  The 
fruits  of  those  commitments  with  "good 
old  Joe"  are  Berlin.  Korea,  Communist 
China,  and  many  other  trouble  spots  of 
the  world. 

Now,  I  am  not  against  negotiation  in 
the  Berlin  crisis.  Far  from  it.  I  think, 
as  does  the  President,  we  should  always 
be  willing  to  talk.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  against  any  more  secret  deals  and 
commitments  that  invariably  act  against 
our  national  interest.  As  recently  as  tht; 
latest  summit  meeting,  we  were  told  lit- 
tle had  really  been  said,  and  then  bcuan 
to  learn  what  actually  had  happened  a 
few  weeks  later.  We  learned  of  strong 
words  and  of  direct  disagreements — but 
not  from  any  White  House  flack.  We 
had  to  get  our  information,  first  from 
Moscow  and  other  sources,  and  then, 
grudgingly,  from  our  own  executive  in- 
formation sources. 

We  must  be  firm  and  resolute  in  the 
face  of  this  growing  crisis,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  must  not  vacillate  from  our  stated 
positions.  If  we  do  negotiate,  it  should 
be  from  a  firm  position,  and  we  should 
all  insist  that  all  meetings  and  sessions 
at  any  negotiations  be  fully  reported  by 
transcript  to  the  people.  We  want  no 
more  Yaltas.  We  want  no  more  Pots- 
dams.     We  want  no  more  Viennas. 

In  my  20  years  in  this  House.  I  have 
watched  communism  grow  from  a 
struggling,  anemic  economy  to  a  menac- 


inp  world  power.  Throuf^hout  that  time, 
I  have  always  been  impressed  with  one 
uiia.ssailable  facet  of  Communist  policy 
and  Communist  thought — the  one  thing 
the  Communists  respect  and  will  con- 
tinue to  respect  is  strength.  They  nib- 
ble away  at  a  vacillatin;;  policy  like  rats 
at  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  whether  the 
cheese  disappears  a  crumb  at  a  time  or 
a  loaf  at  a  time,  in  the  end  it  is  gone, 
and  there  is  nothing  left. 

So,  I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  Hou.se 
that  now  is  the  time  to  be  strong.  Now 
i.s  the  time  to  take  and  hold  a  resolute 
stand.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  the  word  to  his  State  De- 
partment to  tease  its  custard  pie  ap- 
proach to  communism.  Now  is  the  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  ever  was  a  time, 
for  every  American,  for  every  Congress- 
man, for  every  Senator,  for  every  Gov- 
trnment  employee  to  say,  irrevocably, 
■  VVe  have  been  pushed  as  far  as  we  in- 
tend to  be  pushed.  We  are  through  re- 
treating. We  are  through  being  .soft  on 
communism.  Wc  are  finished  with  the 
foldcrol  of  coexistence.  We  intend  to 
stand  up  for  what  we  know  to  be  riuht  " 

In  line  with  that  thought,  we  had. 
even  before  the  President's  speech,  an 
incident  which  provided  an  opportunity 
to  display  that  policy  of  resoluteness, 
that  attitude  of  "wc  will  not  be  pushed 
another  inch." 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speakf-r,  to  the  seizure  of 
the  Eastern  airliner  by  Cuba.  The  air- 
hncr  is  still  sitting  there.  The  people 
have  been  released.  What  a  chance  to 
tell  Cuba  in  particular  and  communism 
in  (general.  "We  will  have  no  more  of 
this  banditry." 

We  had  a  chance  to  tell  the  Cubans, 
"We  want  the  airplane  and  the  passen- 
per-  back  and  we  want  them  back  now." 

This  sort  of  action  would  show  the 
world  that  the  United  States  intends  to 
be  fair,  but  intends  to  protect  its  own 
interests.  It  would  also,  perhaps,  prove 
to  Khru.shchev,  that  even  though  we  do 
not  want  to  ficht,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  recognize  it  might  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  newspapers  in  my 
State  have  in  the  past  few  days  printed 
outstanding  editorials  about  the  Eastern 
Airlines  plane  incident.  They  are  the 
Columbus  Evening  Republican  and  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  them  to  you. 

I  From  the  Columbus,  Ind..  Evening 

Rci)ub!ican,  July  25.   1961  | 

What  Would  You  Do? 

Although  we  have  endeavored  to  make 
our  position  clear,  this  newspaper  Is  asked 
Irom  time  to  time,  "What  would  you  do''" 
in  connection  with  international  incidents 
and  In  dealing  with  the  Communists. 

Yesterday  this  question  was  asked  in  con- 
nection with  the  hijacking  of  an  Ea.<;tern 
Airlines  Commercial  plane  carrying  33 
p.Ks.sengers  over  Florida,  bound  from  Miami 
to  Fort  Worth.  The  plane  was  flown  to 
Cuba  at  gunpoint  where  passengers  were 
held  incommunicado  by  the  Castro  govern- 
ment. 

What  would  we  have  done?  The  answer 
is  simple.  The  Castro  government  would 
hrive  been  advised  that  if  this  American 
plane  and  Its  American  citizen  passengers 
wore  not  safely  returned  within  a  specified 
time  not  to  exceed  24  hours,  the  American 
military  forces  would  come  after  them  •  •  • 
and  we'd  come   in   swinging. 
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What  action  did  our  State  Department 
take?  All  we  know  is  what  we  read  in  the 
papers,  but  the  gist  of  the  action  seemed  to 
be  a  demand  that  the  plane  and  passengers 
be   promptly   released. 

This  is  banditry  We  don't  approve  of 
banditry,  at  home  or  abroad  That  stand 
SLcms  simple,  c.ear,  and  should  be  under- 
standable to  all  the  world 

What  isn't  so  understandable  is  that  we 
keep  asking  the  Communist  leaders  to  quit 
.shoving  as  around  and  they  keep  right  on 
hhnvlng. 


(FYom   the   Indianapolis  Star] 
Uncle  Sam   Needs  Nerve 

The  Incident  of  the  h'.Jacked  alrpUine  pre- 
sented a  golden  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  start  straightening  out  the  Cuban 
mess  and  reassert  its  dignity  as  a  nation. 

As  soon  iis  It  became  evident  that  the 
Castro  regime  Intended  to  seize  tlie  airplane, 
by  this  device  and  official  indifference  mak- 
ing prisoners  of  Americans,  the  official  action 
of  Washington  should  have  been  prompt  and 
direct. 

"Release  those  Americans  and  their  air- 
craft Instantly,  or  we're  coming  down  to  get 
them."  That  is  the  message  Washington 
should  have  sent  Uj  Havana 

And  if  the  Americans  were  not  then 
promptly  freed  Uj  fly  iher  plane  bsick  to  the 
United  bUites.  properly  protected  military 
aircraft  should  have  been  sent  at  once  to 
remove  them 

Seldom  would  circumstances  present  a 
chance  to  do  this  with  less  risk  and  more 
effect  than  at  the  moment  of  this  affair 
One  of  the  explanations  of  inability  to  make 
contact  with  the  American  hostages  was  that 
Cuban  officials  are  busy  with  the  celebration 
of  the  July  26  anniversary  and  the  visit  of 
S<:)vlet  MaJ.  Yuri  Gagarin  Tliat  is  probably 
Just  an  excuse 

But  at  this  moment  of  all  times  Fidel 
Castro  would  not  want  to  risk  the  embar- 
rassment of  having  American  military  craft 
come  in  to  rescue  the  Americans  Still  less 
would  he  want  to  ri.'-k  a  full-blown  interna- 
tional incident  in  the  end  of  which  his 
regime  might  lose  face  Holding  Americans 
and  mocking  the  United  States  was  wonder- 
ful for  him  right  now.  But  any  show  of 
U.S.  determination  to  stop  the  foolishness 
would  be  a  most  unwelcome  contribution 
to  the  festivities  So  In  all  likelihood  the 
mere  indication  of  actual  Intent  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  kidnaped  Americans  would 
quickly  have  brought  their  release  along 
with  the  plane  to  carry  them  home. 

Any  kind  of  test  of  wills  by  force,  if  the 
United  States  acted  as  if  it  meant  business, 
would  probably  be  an  unacceptable  risk  for 
Castro  at  any  time  Certainly  it  would  be  so 
at  this  time. 

Such  a  strong  and  positive  US  action,  in 
perfectly  reasonable  protection  of  kidnaped 
citizens,  would  bring  cheers  from  lovers  of 
freedom  all  over  the  world,  and  especially  in 
Latin  America.  They  would  say  that  at  last 
Uncle  Sam  is  acting  like  his  old  self,  like 
the  tower  of  integrity  and  strength  which 
used  to  be  respected  everywhere. 

It  is  this  sort  of  attitude  and  action  which 
is  needed  for  the  United  States,  not  boosting 
draft  calls  or  calling  up  reserves  or  spending 
more  billions  for  defense.  The  Communists 
will  not  be  impressed  by  a  feverish  flurry  of 
military  buildup,  which  suggests  nervous- 
ness, even  fear  What  will  impress  them  is 
a  will  for  quick  and  positive  action. 


PROPOSED  RELEASE  OF  MINERAL 
INTERESTS  PREVIOUSLY  RE- 
SERVED BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 


include  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  a  bill  designed  to  give  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority 
to  sell  to  the  owner  of  the  surface  lands 
certain  mineral  'rights  previously  re- 
served by  the  United  States  in  public 
lands  that  passed  into  private  ownership. 

Although  I  have  some  reservations 
about  the  specific  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed, I  join  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  urging  that  this  matter  be 
studied  carefully  in  order  to  produce  a 
lone-ranRC  workable  policy  that  will  re- 
move, or  at  least  alleviate,  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  this 
area. 

I  know  that  some  members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  have  been  anxious  to  relieve 
the  committee  of  scrutinizing  individual 
private  bills  to  permit  the  relinquish- 
ment of  mineral  rights  where  the  reser- 
vation by  the  Government  represents  a 
cloud  on  title  barrinf?  urban  and  sub- 
urban development.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  not  provide  any 
method  of  relinquishing,  for  example,  re- 
served phosphate  rights  in  connection 
with  which  our  committee  has  this  year 
approved  three  separate  bills.  Some 
members  of  our  committee  are  also  fear- 
ful that  the  wholesale  relinquishment  of 
even  the  hard  rock  minerals,  to  the  sur- 
face owners,  may  prove  detrimental  to 
the  national  interest.  The  important 
thing  now  is  that  we  have  the  adminis- 
tration proposal.  The  matter  now  can 
be  studied  and  I  hope  resolved  in  the 
relatively  near  future. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  the  Interior 
Department  estimates  that  over  30  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  have  been  patented 
with  reservation  of  all  mineral  rights  to 
the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  scope  of  the  proposal 
and  the  wide  interest  in  it,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  inform  the  Members 
and  assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
matter  will  be  thoroughly  examined  by 
your  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  To  complete  the  background  of 
this  matter,  I  also  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  July  20, 
1961,  to  the  Speaker  signed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  A.  Carver, 
Jr.,  recommending  enactment  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

OFnCE     OF     THE     SECRETARY. 

Washington.  DC  .  July  20,  1961. 
Hon    S.AM  Raybttrn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  prop>osed  bill  "To  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  to  land- 
owners in  urban  areas  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  certain  minerals,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted. 


We  recently  forwarded  to  your  commit- 
tee a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  the  classi- 
fication, segregation,  lease,  and  sale  of  pub- 
lic land  for  urban,  business,  and  occupancy 
sites,  to  repeal  obsolete  statutes,  and  for 
other  purposes."  In  our  letter  transmitting 
that  proposed  bill  we  outlined  six  major 
areas  in  which  we  planned  to  submit  draft 
bills  that  would  revise  certain  of  the  public 
land  laws.  The  bill  enclosed  In  that  earlier 
letter  represented  the  legislative  area  desig- 
nated No.  1  in  the  outline. 

The  proposed  bill  enclosed  herein  repre- 
sents the  first  part  of  the  legislative  area 
designated  No.  6  in  the  outline. 

Under  the  Stock-Ralslng  Homestead  Act  of 
December  29,  1916  (39  SUt.  862;  43  U.S.C. 
291  et  seq  ) ,  as  amended,  over  30  million 
acres  of  land  have  been  patented  to  home- 
stead entrymen.  subject  to  a  reservation  of 
all  minerals  to  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, other  lands  have  been  patented  with  a 
reservation  of  all  or  part  of  the  minerals 
under  various  laws  including  section  8  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28.  1934  (48  Stat 
1272;  43  U.S.C.  315g),  as  amended.  Where 
the  locatable  minerals  have  been  reserved  in 
such  cases,  and  in  all  conveyances  under  the 
Stock-Raising  Homestead  Act.  the  mineral 
estate  is  subject  to  prospecting  and  appro- 
priation under  the  U.S.  mining  laws. 

In  the  past,  such  reservations  of  minerals 
presented  no  particular  problem.  However, 
in  recent  years  some  of  the  surface  lands  so 
patented  have  acquired  substantial  values 
and  are  being  utilized  for  residential,  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  or  other  intensive  de- 
velopment purpKwes.  With  the  growth  of 
the  population  and  the  economy,  more  lands 
affected  by  such  reservations  are  needed  for 
Intensive   development   purposes. 

The  developers  and  potential  developers  of 
such  lands  have  found  that  the  reservation 
of  the  locatable  minerals  poses  a  continuing 
problem  to  any  intensive  surface  develop- 
ment. This  problem  stems  from  the  poten- 
tial Interference  with  surface  uses  which 
might  arise  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  -» 
granted  to  prospectors  and  locators  of  min- 
ing claims  under  the  Mining  Act  of  May  10, 
1872  (R.S.  2319;  30  U.S.C.  22),  as  amended. 

Congress  has  Implicitly  recognized  this 
type  of  problem  in  other  statutes  which 
have  reserved  the  mineral  estate  to  the 
United  States  Thus,  the  Small  Tract  Act 
of  June  1,  1938  (52  Stat.  609;  43  U.S.C 
682b),  as  amended,  reserves  the  entire  min- 
eral estate  but  provides  that  the  minerals 
would  be  subject  to  development  under 
"such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe." Similarly,  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  of  June  14.  1926  (44 
Stat.  741;  43  U.S.C.  869),  as  amended,  con- 
templates that  all  mineral  deposits  shall  be 
reserved  to  the  United  States,  to  be  devel- 
oped under  "regulations  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary." 

At  an  early  date  the  Department  perceived 
that  mining  locations  would  be  incompati- 
ble with  small  tract  uses  and.  accordingly, 
prescribed  no  regulations  permitting  mining 
activities  in  such  lands.  We  have  found, 
however,  that  the  mere  reservation  of  these 
locatable  minerals  to  the  United  States  tends 
to  impede  intensive  development  of  the 
small  tract  lands.  Cognizance  of  this  was 
noted  In  an  executive  communication  dated 
March  3.  1961.  in  which  we  recommended 
that  legislation  be  enacted  to  reser%'e  only 
the  leasable  minerals  in  small  tract  patents. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  proposed  bill  are 
addressed  to  conveyances  of  nonleasable 
minerals,  reserved  to  the  United  States,  to 
the  owners  of  the  surface  lands.  TTie  bill 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  leasable  miner- 
als The  leasable  minerals  can  only  be 
leased  under  present  law  as  pennitted  by 
the  Secretary  and  therefore  adequate  *vi- 
thority  exists  to  Impose  reasonable  c^-indi- 
tlons  so  as  to  properly  protect  the  sur'AC* 
values. 
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Sections  1  and  2  would  limit  the  scope  of 
the  bill  to  lands  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  a  town  or  city  and  to  lands  which  the 
Secretary  may  designate  as  reeidentSal,  In- 
dustrtal,  commercial,  or  other  intenslTe  de- 
velopment lands. 

Section  S  wonld  proTlde  a  8-year  segre- 
gation of  the  "urban  areas"  from  prospect- 
ing for,  locating,  mining,  or  removing  any 
nonlees&ble  minerals  situated  in  su^h  lands. 
We  believe  this  three-year  period  would  give 
the  surface  owners  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  make  application  to  purchase  the  nonleaa- 
able  minerals  and,  at  the  same  time,  would 
not  unduly  "lock  up"  any  mineral  values 
that  may  exist  in  the  lands. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  all  the  non- 
leasable  minerals  tn  "urban  areas"  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  surface  owner.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Secretary  may,  in  a  given  fact  situa- 
tion, And  that  development  of  the  locatable 
minerals  In  the  lands  under  the  US.  mining 
laws  may  outweigh  the  desirability  of  con- 
veying the  minerals  to  the  surface  owner. 
la  such  a  case  the  application  of  the  sur- 
face owner  to  buy  the  nonleasable  minerals 
would  be  rejected  and  these  minerals  would 
remain  subject  to  the  mining  laws.  In  other 
cases  the  owner  of  the  surface  may  not  make 
application  to  purchase  the  nonlecaable 
minerals  during  the  period  of  segregation. 
In  such  a  case  the  lands  would  be  subject 
to  the  mining  laws  at  the  end  of  the  seg- 
regation period.  In  this  connection  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  surface  owner  can  still 
apply  for  p\irchase  of  the  nonleasable  min- 
erals after  the  3-year  segregation  period  has 
ended.  His  application,  however,  would  be 
subject  to  any  valid  mining  claims  timely 
located  on  the  lands. 

It  IB  believed  that  additional  protection 
against  surface  damages  than  is  afforded  by 
existing  law  should  be  provided  for  the 
"urban  area"  lands  In  these  situations  where 
the  nonleaseable  minerals  are  not  transferred 
to  the  surface  owner.  The  liability  of  a 
mineral  locator  on  lands  patented  under  the 
Stock-Ralsing  Homestead  Act,  supra,  is 
limited  to  "dariages  to  crops  or  tangible 
Improvements  of  the  entryman  or  owner. 
•  •  •*•  This  provision  is  supplemented 
by  the  Act  of  June  17,  1949  (62  Stat.  201; 
30  U.S.C.  64)  to  provide  certain  additional 
sxirface  damage  protection  for  grazing  lands. 
These  laws,  however,  were  obviously  designed 
to  provide  relief  where  the  lands  are  being 
used  for  agrlcultxiral  or  grazing  purposes  and 
are  not  suitably  tailored  for  "virban  area" 
lands. 

Por  these  reasons  we  have  set  out  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  proposed  bill  provisions  that 
would  give  an  added  measure  of  protection 
to  these  sxirface  owners.  The  provisions  re- 
quire that  the  prospector  or  miner  either 
obtain  the  surface  owners'  consent  for  such 
pnining  activity  or  post  a  bond  to  cover  any 
actual  damages  caused  to  the  surface.  This 
provision  would  not  appear  to  work  a  hard- 
ship on  a  bona  fide  prospecting  or  mining 
venture  and  It  generally  follows  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress embodied  In  Its  declaration  of  policy, 
adopted  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  October  10-13, 
1960. 

Section  5  of  the  proposed  bill  provides 
that  all  sales  of  the  nonleasable  minerals  will 
be  at  their  fair  market  value,  but  In  no 
event  less  than  $5  per  acre  or  $50  per  sale, 
whichever  Is  higher. 

We  believe  this  proposed  bill  would  be 
effective  In  solving  a  serious  and  growing 
problem  and  we  iirge  Its  enactment. 

The   Bureau  of  the  Budget   has   advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Cakvzk,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
JULY  31.  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imaclmous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OMNIBUS  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  DOLK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  merits  and  the  short- 
comings of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  before 
us  and  to  avoid  any  unnece.ssary  repeti- 
tion in  the  record,  let  me  indicate  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
devoted  considerable  time  and  effort  in 
determining  the  course  of  farm  legisla- 
tion for  the  coming  year.  To  those  who 
might  be  interested  these  facts  may  be 
helpful. 

First.  There  were  31  open  and  22 
executive  meetings  of  the  full  committee 
and  subcommittees  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  portions  of  the  legislation  now 
before  us. 

Second.  The  omnibus  bill,  H.R.  6400. 
was  introduced  on  April  18,  a  clean  bill 
was  reported  on  July  19  and  on  July  22 
the  present  bill.  H.R.  8230.  was  Intro- 
duced Ln  the  House,  or  over  3  months" 
offort  hbs  gone  into  the  bill. 

Third  The  full  committee  and  sub- 
committees have  studied  and  worked  on 
a  total  of  seven  committee  prints,  two 
on  the  :feed  grain  section,  one  on  farm 
credit,  two  on  the  wheat  program,  and 
two  on  the  overall  measure. 

Fourth.  The  omnibus  bill.  H.R.  6400, 
contained  79  pages  and  over  15,000  words. 
The  prejient  bill,  H.R.  8230,  contains  60 
pages  ard  well  over  10,000  words. 

Fifth.  Hearings  on  the  various  pro- 
grams Introduced  in  the  omnibus  bill  ex- 
ceed 1.100  pages  and  meetings  of  com- 
mittee averaged  more  than  2  hours  each. 

Though  these  figures  have  little  to  do 
with  the  present  legislation  they  are  evi- 
dence of  the  vast  amount  of  preliminary 
effort  going  into  any  legislation  and  are 
of  considerable  interest  to  me  as  a  fresh- 
man member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  represent  a 
district  where  the  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple still  like  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, where  they  still  believe  In  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  where  there  is  still 
strong  resistance  to  any  program  which 
calls  for  rigid  controls.  Certainly  farm- 
ers recognize  that  irom  time  to  time  ad- 
justments are  necessary  but  they  expect 
and  are  entitled  to  long-range  programs 
which  will  enable  them  to  plan  ahead 
and  mak<!  necessary  adjustments  freely. 
HJl.  8230  is  an  omnibus  bill,  covering 
a  collecti<:in  of  farm  programs.  Records 
indicate  the  first  omnibus  bill  was  passed 


in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1850  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Henry  Clay.  To  a  freshman 
Congressman  the  strategy  Is  clear  and 
perhaps  necessary  though  It  forces  me, 
and  others,  to  make  a  determination  of 
whether  the  total  good  outweighs  the 
total  bad,  rather  than  permitting  an  ob- 
jective determination  of  each  program 
on  its  individual  merits.  The  omnibus 
feature  or  legislative  blackjack  Is  ap- 
parently an  accepted  part  of  legislative 
give  and  take  though  it  robs  the  Mem- 
ber of  certain  basic  freedom.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  well  to  divide  our  votes  into 
fractional  parts  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  programs.  One  could  cast  what- 
ever fractional  vote  he  desired  and  final 
passage  would  rest  on  whether  or  not 
the  fractional  afllrmative  votes  out- 
weighed fractional  negative  votes. 

Many  of  the  programs  contained  In 
the  omnibus  bill  are  not  controversial. 
namely  the  extension  of  the  Wool  Act, 
extension  and  amendment  of  Public  Law 
480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  extension 
of  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram, school  milk  program.  Armed 
Forces  and  veterans  programs,  or  the 
great  majority  of  revisions  contained  in 
the  farm  home  administration  credit 
section  of  the  bill,  and  as  one  who  voted 
for  the  original  feed  grain  bill,  my  ob- 
jection to  the  present  extension  basically 
is  that  the  bill  provides  no  guidelines  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  concerning 
disposal  of  Commodity  Credit  stocks  of 
surplus  grain,  commonly  known  as  cer- 
tificate grain,  already  under  his  control 
as  a  result  of  the  1961  program.  This 
large  accumulation  virtually  permits  the 
Secretary  to  control  the  market. 

My  primary  objection,  however,  is  to 
the  1962  wheat  program  and  its  manda- 
tory provisions.  As  previously  Indicated, 
farmers  recognize  that  adjustments  are 
necessary  from  time  to  time  and  despite 
claims  that  the  1962  wheat  program  will 
raise  Income  from  9  to  12  percent.  I 
again  state  farmers  expect  and  are  en- 
titled to  a  longer  range  wheat  program 
so  that  adjustments  can  be  normally 
and  freely  made. 

Discussions  on  the  floor  have  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  whipping  boy  of 
wheat  producers  is  the  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat  producer  in  the  Great  Plains  area. 
This  bill  again  provides  the  producer  will 
take  the  brunt  of  the  cut  and  In  Kansas 
alone  the  10-percent  mandatory  cut  will 
mean  that  over  1  million  acres  will  be 
taken  out  of  production.  Even  though 
payments  will  be  made  to  farmers,  there 
will  be  a  chain  reaction  which  will  af- 
fect not  only  the  farmers,  but  the  com- 
munities and  small  towns  throughout 
western  Kansas. 

The  1962  wheat  bill  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  "parity  of  Income"  we  heard  so  much 
about  during  the  recent  campaign.  The 
1960  wheat  program  Is  a  far  cry  from 
statements  made  by  the  now  President  in 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  September  22,  1960. 
where  he  stated: 

We  Intend  to  assure  parity  of  Income  for 
the  farmer,  primarily  through  supply  man- 
agement. 

And  the  remarks  In  Spokane,  Wash., 
September  6,  by  the  President,  when  he 
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called  for  a  new  wheat  program  by  stat- 
ing : 

It  Is  time  ifor  a  fresh  and  Imaginative  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  problems  of  our  Nation's 
wheat  farms.  One,  •  •  •  It  must  bring  pro- 
duction down  below  consumption,  through 
bushel  as  well  as  acrenge  controls  so  that  the 
excess  volume  in  stcragc  will  be  gradually 
reduced. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  farmers 
throughout  this  country  are  more  inter- 
ested in  "parity  of  opportunity"  and  I 
r.ean  by  this  the  opportunity  to  produce, 
to  work,  and  to  expand  for  tlie  benefit 
of  their  family,  ratncr  than  be  idle  with 
idle  acres. 

Farmers  can  take  heart  controversial 
.sections  of  title  I  vi,ere  eliminated  from 
the  bill  and  that  Congress  will  still  legis- 
late in  this  and  e\ery  other  important 
field  and  that  their  voice  can  still  be 
heard  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives to  Congress. 

CiPPOSmoN  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  EXEMPTING 
CLASSES  OF  WHEAT  WHICH  SHAM.  SUPPLY 
FROM    THE    REDCCTION    REQUIRED 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  on  the 
floor  yesterday  and  today  much  discus- 
.sion  to  the  effect  that  virtually  all  of  our 
carryover  supply  of  wheal  is  of  the  Hard 
Red  Winter  variety.  We  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  figures  as  submitted 
which  shows  this  to  be  Ihh  case.  We 
need,  however,  to  look  behind  these  sta- 
tistics to  see  why  :his  .situation  is  as  it 
exists. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  which  we  are  told  is  chron- 
ically in  short  supply.  Between  a  fourth 
and  a  third  of  this  crop  each  year  has 
been  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
Some  of  this  expor:  has  been  for  dollars, 
but  most  of  It  has  i^one  out  under  many 
of  our  foreign-aid  programs.  All  of  it 
has  gone  out  undci*  a  substantial  export 
subsidy.  The  reason  that  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  pro<duction  of  soft  wheat 
is  being  exported  than  hard  wheat,  is 
simple  to  explain,  and  the  explanation 
consists  of  one  word — price.  Soft  wheat 
is  produced  closer  to  the  eastern  seaboard 
than  is  the  hard  wlieat.  therefore,  it  is  a 
few  cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than  is  hard 
winter  wheat.  Many  of  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers would  prefer  the  higher  quality 
hard  wheat  to  mix  with  their  own  pro- 
duction to  make  a  better  quality  bread 
product,  but  mucn  of  the  wheat  is 
bought  at  the  che£.pest  price  available, 
regardless  of  qualitj . 

It  would  be  very  simple  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  by  the  adjust- 
ment in  export  subsidy,  to  move  more 
hard  wheat  into  export  and  to  keep  an 
ample  supply  of  soft  wheat  in  our  own 
country. 

Another  factor  wtiich  should  be  con- 
sidered in  thinking  of  supplies,  is  that 
Soft  Winter  wheat  i;,  produced  in  a  rela- 
tively stable  producing  area.  There  is 
very  little  variation  ,n  yield  from  year  to 
year.  Therefore,  a  large  carryover  of 
soft  wheat  is  not  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand.  Hard  \^'inter  wheat  Is  pro- 
duced in  an  area  periodically  subject  to 
drought.  One  year,  we  may  have  a  tre- 
mendous crop  and  in  the  next  year  or 
two,  we  may  have  no  production  to  speak 
of.     This  wide  variation  in  yield  in  the 


Hard  Winter  wheat  area  demands  that 
we  carry  a  substantial  inventory  of  Hard 
Winter  wheat  to  use  in  those  years  which 
we  know  wUl  occur,  when  practically  no 
Hard  Winter  wheat  will  be  produced. 


OPERATION  EMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Alger  1  is  recognized  1  or  60 
minutes. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  are  concerned  when  ariy  ap- 
preciable number  of  our  fellow  citizens 
are  unemployed.  None  will  deny  that 
we  do  have  an  employment  problem,  but 
there  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
this  problem  is  not  the  result  of  a  weak- 
ness in  our  economy,  but  rather  is  cre- 
ated because  of  our  dynamic  technologi- 
cal development.  Because  there  are 
more  unemployed  than  any  of  us  want, 
we  must  meet  the  problem,  not  in  fear, 
but  with  confidence  that  it  can  be  .solved 
through  proper  retraining  programs  to 
fit  workers  for  the  new  skills  required  in 
the  space  age. 

During  this  transition  period,  unem- 
ployment compen-sation  plays  an  im- 
ix)rtant  part.  It  is  my  privilege  to  pre- 
sent, in  cooperation  with  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  MathiasI,  an  analysis  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  amounts  of  benefit  pay- 
ments supported  by  the  scholarly  study 
of  Father  Becker. 

First.  I  would  like  to  say  again  that 
the  unemployment,  problems  confront- 
ing us  today  are  the  problems  of  a 
dynamic  economy.  Problems  of  success 
and  prowth  that  require  retraining  so 
that  workers  will  not  be  forced  to  depend 
upon  jobs  that  are  obsolete. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  remind  you 
that  unemployment  compensation  is  not 
relief.  It  is  a  contribution  by  industry 
to  tide  workers  over  a  period  of  tem- 
porary unemployment.  Any  change  in 
that  concept  which  results  in  making  of 
this  system,  which  has  worked,  a  Federal 
relief  program,  will  end  in  disaster  and 
we  will  hurt,  not  help  the  unemployed. 

Third,  we  must  remember  that  this  is 
a  system  for  which  the  employers  pay. 
There  is  no  contribution  by  the  workers. 
This  means  that  it  increases  the  cost  of 
production  and  this  must  be  taker,  mto 
consideration  when  meeting  demands 
for  higher  payments.  Remember,  that 
already  this  year  we  have  increased  the 
cost  of  unemployment  compensation  to 
the  employers  by  $12  per  worker  which, 
together  vith  the  existing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  a  heavy  burden 
which  must  be  reflected  in  higher  prices 
and  may  well  contribute  to  possible  fu- 
ture business  failures,  thus  endangering 
more  jobs. 

Finally,  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  has  worked  well  under  the 
supervision  of  the  States  and  we  should 
not  jeopardize  a  program  which  has  been 
successful  by  infringing  Federal  control 
or  Federal  standards  not  in  keeping  with 
experience  rating,  wherein  employers 
giving  stable  employment  are  taxed  less 
under  the  program. 


With  this  introduction  it  is  now  my 
pleasure  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Mathias]  for  a  more  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  unemployment 
benefit  program. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  fourth  address  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  series  of  reports 
entitled  "Employment  in  Our  Dynamic 
American  Economy."  My  remarks  to- 
day are  addressed  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
benefit  amount  in  unemployment  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  of  cyclical  eco- 
nomic decline,  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment benefit  insurance  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  minds  of  Congress, 
employers,  and  indeed  all  Americans. 
When  cycles  of  unemployment  worsen 
into  periods  of  recession,  this  topic  of 
insurance  benefits  commands  an  even 
greater  level  of  importance  and  concern. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  make  com- 
ment on  the  adequacy  of  the  amounts  of 
these  benefit  payments.  In  any  such 
discussion,  however,  it  is  essential  that  I 
preface  my  statement  with  one  fact  of 
prime  importance  that  must  be  remem- 
bered. Unemployment  compensation 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for 
wages.  Rather,  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide only  some  funds — sustenance  pay- 
ments— imtil  a  time  when  additional 
work  could  be  found. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  also  to  recall 
that  whatever  the  amount,  whatever 
percentage  of  previous  salaries  the  pay- 
ment system  adopts,  the  private  em- 
ployers bear  the  ful'  responsibility  of 
meeting  the  fiscal  appropriations.  If  to- 
day, in  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  for 
instance,  we  should  say  that  henceforth 
the  benefit  payments  will  be  increased 
100  percent,  tomorrow  many  industries 
would  be  closing  their  doors  and  moving 
across  the  Mason-Dixon  line  or  the 
Potomac  River.  This  insurance  system 
is  a  self-supporting,  pay-as-you-go  op- 
eration, and  only  administered  by  State 
and  Federal  authorities.  Consequently, 
the  benefit  amoimts  cannot  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  will.  An  amalgam  of  factors 
must  be  considered.  It  is  an  easy  step 
to  make  industrial  conditions  in  a  State 
so  burdensome  taxwise.  that  industrial 
growth  will  diminish  rather  than  pros- 
per. This,  of  course,  would  result  in  a 
substantial  worsening  of  the  entire  un- 
employment problem. 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Becker,  of  St.  Louis 
University,  in  a  recent  and  impressive 
study,  made  a  number  of  conclusions  re- 
garding the  overall  adequacy  of  benefit 
amountg.  With  your  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  this 
report  be  appended  to  my  remarks. 

First.  Father  Becker  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  benefits  were  adequate  to 
keep  recipients  off  the  relief  rolls.  Sec- 
ond, he  observed  that  benefits  were  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  average  beneficiary 
from  undue  hardship  during  unemploy- 
ment. In  periods  of  normal  employ- 
ment, even  those  beneficiaries  who  were 
unemployed  longer  than  the  average — 
approximately  a  16-week  average — 
managed  to  maintain  a  level  of  expendi- 
tures very  close  to  their  usual  standard 
of  living.    The  average  reduction  in  total 
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expenditiires  for  all  beneficiary   types 
was  only  about  5  percent 

It  is  Father  Becker's  opinion  that  In 
unemployment  within  the  limits  of  aver- 
age fluctuation,  the  current  benefit  In- 
surance payments  are  sufficient  to  en- 
able beneficiaries  to  "weather  the 
stofm."  so  to  speak,  and  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  my 
own  State  of  Maryland,  unemployment 
benefits  may  be  drawn  imder  State  ad- 
ministration for  a  maximum  of  26  weeks. 
Under  the  Federal  extension,  voted  this 
year  by  Congress,  there  is  an  additional 
13  weeks  coverage.  Thus,  it  is  possible 
tar  an  unemployed  person  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  draw  benefit  payments 
for  nearly  9  months.  It  is  also  highly 
significant  to  note  that  these  payments 
have  averaged  a  little  over  50  percent 
of  the  recipient's  previous  weekly  salary. 

In  my  (^pinion  the  study  discloses  one 
area  of  inadequacy  in  the  national  treat- 
ment of  unemployment  compensation. 

Only  11  States,  including  Maryland, 
provide  a  dependent's  allowance  to  com- 
pensation, thus  enabling  those  with  a 
greater  support  burden  to  more  ade- 
quately meet  their  responsibilities. 
Father  Becker  devotes  much  of  his  study 
to  an  analysis  of  dependent's  tdlowances 
and  the  beneficial  results  derived  there- 
from. States  presently  under  such  a 
plan  have  shown  that  it  is  entirely  fea- 
sible to  adjust  benefits  in  accordance 
with  the  niunber  of  those  dependent 
upon  the  beneficiary.  I  strongly  favor 
an  extension  of  such  a  system  to  all  50 
States. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  the  principal 
objective  of  the  plan  which  is  to  pro- 
vide sustenance  pajrments  and  not  wage 
substitutes,  supports  a  conclusion  of  in- 
itial adequacy  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance payments. 

To  make  any  analysis  of  the  payments 
complete,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
also  observe  the  conditions  that  result 
when  normal  unemployment  is  extended 
Into  protracted  unemployment  and  from 
that  stage  into  definite  recession.  As  I 
have  noted,  the  majority  of  unemploy- 
ment benefit  plans  provide  payments  for 
only  8  to  9  months.  After  that  period, 
what  becomes  of  the  person  who  remains 
imemployed:  of  the  person  who  lives  in 
a  depressed  area  suffering  from  chronic 
unemployment;  or  Indeed  of  any  Amer- 
ican during  a  long  recession  or  depres- 
sion. 

I  speak  with  a  deep  personal  knowledge 
of  such  conditions.  In  a  number  of 
areas  in  my  own  district  all  too  many 
have  known  the  want  of  a  job;  all  too 
many  have  known  the  want  of  a  decent 
standard  of  living;  all  too  many  have 
lived  in  recession  conditions  for  months 
that  have  long  since  passed  into  years. 
I  note  with  heartfelt  concern  that  these 
people  have  long  ago  ceased  drawing 
benefit  payments.  For  them,  the  appall- 
ing problem  exists  not  only  to  maintain 
some  reasonable  standard  of  living  but 
to  maintain  any  standard  of  Uving.  The 
problem  of  the  adequacy  of  unemploy- 
ment benefit  pasnnents  takes  on  new  and 
somewhat  staggering  proportions  in  such 
a  situation.  I  feel  that  industrial  growth 
and  its  resultant  availability  of  new  jobs 


must  be  sti*ongly  encouraged  in  these 
areas.  In  the  meantime  we  must  be 
aware  of  the  problemii  faced  by  the  long- 
term  unemployed  and  seek  wise  aveniies 
of  approach  to  alleviate  their  misfor- 
tunes. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  that  in  my 
own  State  of  Maryland,  the  depart- 
ment of  employment  security,  under  its 
able  executive  director,  Mr.  Stephen  C. 
Cromwell,  has  launched  an  inquiry  into 
the  problems  of  protracted  unemploy- 
ment as  affecting  the  individual.  In- 
cisive questionnaires  have  been  prepared 
and  are  being  distributed  to  a  sampling 
of  people  who  still  remain  unemployed 
3  months  after  exhausting  their  State 
and  Federal  benefits.  I  look  forward 
to  studying  the  results  of  this  survey  and 
to  make  it  available  to  the  participants 
of  Operation  Employment.  I  hope  it 
will  give  us  a  better  indication  of  the 
hardships  encountered  in  chronic  un- 
employment areas  and  that  it  may  point 
the  way  to  corrective  legislative  action 
if  needed. 

I  trust  tliese  comments  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  ur.emplojTnent  insurance  ben- 
efits will  help  to  illuminate  the  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  faced  by  Americans 
under  conditions  of  both  normal  and 
protracted  unemployment.  Our  econ- 
omy is  and  must  remain  strong,  dy- 
namic, and  progressive.  It  is  certainly 
no  oversimplification  of  the  concept  of 
economic  growth  to  say  that  individual 
Americans  are  the  very  foundation  of  a 
prosperous  and  mighty  nation.  We, 
therefore,  must  not  only  use  constant  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  the  very  existence  of 
unemployment,  but  we  must  also  seek  to 
alleviate  th(j  problems  and  misfortunes 
befalling  those  of  us  who  are  among  the 
unemployed. 

The  Adequacy  or  the  BENEnr  Amount   in 
Unemployment  Insurance 

(By  Joseph  M.  Becker.  S  J.) 

INTKODUCnON 

This  monograph  is  a  partial  appraisal  of 
benefit  adequacy  in  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. It  is  ]>artial  because  It  la  an  appraisal 
of  only  one  the  chief,  element  In  benefit 
adequacy  (the  benefit  amount)  and  pro- 
ceeds by  applying  only  one,  the  chief,  norm 
of  adequacy  (the  need  of  the  unemployed 
person)  to  a  limited  though  the  best  avail- 
able body  of  data. 

The  body  of  data  was  provided  by  a  num- 
ber of  studies  recently  conducted  by  some  of 
the  States  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  The 
studies  supjily  the  only  detailed  picture  of 
actual  beneficiary  experience  In  what  might 
be  called  normal  unemployment  situations 
(these  Include  short  recessions  of  the  post- 
war variety  iiiid  exclude  only  the  unemploy- 
ment of  depiressed  areas).  The  aim  of  the 
monograph  Is  to  present  the  findings  of  these 
studies  in  relation  to  meaningful  norms  of 
benefit  adequacy.  To  do  this  involves  first 
the  development  of  norms  and  then  their 
application. 

The  adequacy  of  unemployment  benefits 
is  a  function  not  only  of  the  benefit  amount, 
which  alone  Is  under  consideration  here,  but 
of  all  the  olher  parts  of  the  system  as  well. 
Adequacy  taken  in  its  full  sense  Involves  the 
coverage,  eligibility,  and  disqualification 
provisions  (nhe  "who"  of  the  system)  as  well 
as  the  provisions  governing  benefit  duration 
and  benefit  amount.  Furthermore  these 
various  parts  of  the  system  are  Interdepend- 
ent.    What   is    a    desirable,  benefit   formula 


depends  for  Bzample  on  whether  the  bene- 
fit is  to  be  paid  only  to  the  core  of  the  labor 
force  or  also  to  fringe  workers  and  whether 
it  Ifl  to  be  paid  for  10  weeks  to  aome  bene- 
flclarlee  or  tor  three  qnartcn  of  a  year  to 
all.  It  also  depends  on  whether  the  dis- 
qualification proYlalone  are  liberal  or  strict. 
Since  the  benefit  amount  alone  la  considered 
here,  this  analysis  does  not  reach  to  a  final 
decision  on  a  concrete  benefit  formula.  The 
analysis  of  the  benefit  amount  Is  a  necessary 
but  not  a  sufDclent  condition  for  choosing 
a  benefit  formula. 

One's  Judgment  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
t>enefit  amount  will  obviously  depend  very 
much  on  how  one  defines  "sidequacy."  As 
a  preliminary  to  any  use  of  the  data  It  is 
necessary  to  state  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
meaning  of  adequacy  and  the  norms  by 
which  It  is  to  be  measured.  Not  all  norms 
that  are  relevant  to  adequacy  in  general  are 
relevant  to  the  adequacy  of  the  benefit 
amount,  and  of  thoee  that  are  relevent  to 
the  benefit  amount,  not  all  are  applicable 
to  the  data  at  hand.  The  following  dis- 
cussion of  norms  enumerates  thoee  that 
are  relevant  to  benefit  adequacy  and  indi- 
cates Drhlch  of  them  Is  used  and  which  are 
omitted  In  the  present  analysis.  Although 
only  one  norm  la  actually  used  In  the  pres- 
ent analysis,  to  be  used  correctly  It  needs 
to  be  seen  In  relationship  to  the  others. 
The  other  relevihjt  normsyftre,  therefore,  dis- 
cussed briefly. 

The  preliminary^^  dlscusaion  of  norms 
gives  the  monograph  the  general  propor- 
tions of  a  medieval  castle— It  Is  almost  half 
foundation — but  there  Is  no  other  safe  way 
to  build  In  the  morass  of  "adequacy."  To 
change  the  metaphor — It  Is  precisely  at  this 
point,  in  the  selection  of  norms,  that  the 
rabbit  gets  into  the  hat.  Therefore,  the 
process  of  selection  of  norms  should  be  as 
explicit  and  as  open  aa  possible.  The  re- 
view of  norms  serves  the  additional  pxir- 
pose  of  revealing  my  personal  value  Judg- 
ments (they  have  probably  Influenced  my 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  data)  so 
that  anyone  who  disagrees  with  my  Judg- 
ments can  the  more  easily  pinpoint  the 
disagreement  and  substitute  his  own  set  of 
values. 

I.    NORMS  or  ADEQUACY 

Norms  are  intermediate  or  ultimate. 
Logically  an  Intermediate  norm  must  be  es- 
tablished by  a  more  fundamental  norm  until 
a  norm  is  reached  which  is  ultimate  In  its 
own  line.'  In  practice,  becavise  it  is  difficult 
to  achieve  sufficient  agreement  on  ultlmates, 
especially  in  social  matters,  we  make  use  of 
intermediate  norms  that  command  wide 
enough  acceptance  to  be  sociaUy  significant. 
The  norms  developed  here  are  of  this  nature. 

A  satisfactory  norm  of  adequacy  must  have 
two  elements — one  positive,  by  which  it  can 
explain  why  benefits  are  as  large  as  they  are, 
and  one  negative,  by  which  It  can  explain 
why  they  are  no  larger.  In  phlloeophlcal 
terminology  it  must  have  the  two  elements 
that  constitute  all  contingent  being,  an  ac- 
tuating and  a  limiting  principle.  The  two 
elements  are  inextricably  intertwined  and 
exert  mutual  causality  on  each  other.  Al- 
though they  may  be  dlsctissed  separately, 
neither  suffices  for  a  concrete  conclusion  ex- 
cept in  relationship  to  the  other.     The  fol- 


'  For  example  an  ordinary  watch  is  an 
Intermediate  norm  of  the  correct  time.  It 
must  be  establlBhed  as  an  acceptable  norm 
by  reference  to  a  more  reliable  norm,  for  ex- 
ample the  signals  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Obeerva- 
tory.  This  In  turn  must  be  referred  to  suc- 
cessively more  reliable  norms  \intU  we  arrive 
at  that  measure  of  time  which  for  us  earth 
dwellers  Is  accepted  as  ultimate — the  move- 
nnent  of  the  earth  and  stan  (this  norm  is 
currently  In  the  process  of  being  corrected 
by  the  still  more  uniform  change  of  atomic 
clocks). 
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lowing  diagram,  which  iUostratea  the  more 
u.sef ui  subdlvlslona  of  the  two  eiemeota,  may 
her^  e  as  a  reminder  of  their  interrelationship 
iis  well  as  a  convenient  form  of  referenee. 

A.  Positive  norm   (aciuatlng  principle): 

1.  Primary:    Need  of   the  individual:    (a) 
Physical  need,  (b)   psychical  need. 

2.  Secondary:  Need  of  society:  (a)  Politi- 
cal, (b)  economic. 

B.  Negative  norm    (limiting  principle)  : 

1.  Primary:  Political. 

2.  Secondary:  Econocolc. 

Negative  norms 

The  negative  norms,  vhlch  may  be  conven- 
iently divided  Into  political  and  economic, 
determine  the  framework  within  which  the 
other  norms  operate.  The  political  norm 
has  the  widest  relevanct;  and  determines  the 
outer  limits  of  the  entire  system.  The  polit- 
ical norm  is  supplied  by  the  principle  of  sub- 
sidiarity, which  in  its  aegative  form  states 
that  a  higher  unit  of  society  should  not  un- 
dertake to  perform  functions  which  can  be 
performed  as  well  by  a  lower  unit  but  should 
limit  itself  to  provide  the  help  (sub- 
sldium)  that  is  needed  to  enable  the  lower 
unit  to  function  at  full  capacity.  Govern- 
ment should  help  the  Imllvldual  to  help  him- 
self, and  l>eyond  that,  :u  Lincoln  expressed 
it,  "Government  shoultl  do  for  the  people 
only  what  the  people  cannot  do  or  cannot 
do  so  well  for  themselvtBs." 

The  principle  can  be  expressed  In  positive 
form  and  used  to  Justify  governmental  ac- 
tion— as  in  norm  A.a.a.  But  historically  In 
the  West  the  emphasis  has  been,  as  In  Lin- 
coln's formulation,  on  tJie  negative  form  and 
on  the  limiting  functi-sn  of  the  principle. 
The  principle  of  sutwlHarlty  gives  prefer- 
ence to  Individual  rcspo:3slblllty  and  requires 
that  the  need  for  governmental  Intervention 
be  very  clear. 

In  the  light  of  this  fundamental  principle 
It  is  clearly  Incorrect  to  say  without  quali- 
fication, aa  Is  sometlm(«  done,  that  unem- 
ployment Insurance  "is  not  Iwsed  on  need" 
or  even  more  loosely,  that  it  "has  nothing  to 
do  with  need."  >  If  In  1936  we  had  not  Judged 
that  there  existed  a  ne*:d  which  Individuals 
were  incapable  of  meeting  by  themselves, 
unemployment  Insurance  would  not  have 
been  established;  and  ihe  extent  of  unmet 
need  is  still  the  fundamental  norm  which, 
in  a  society  like  the  t'nlted  States,  deter- 
mines the  extent  to  which  unemployment  in- 
surance shall  be  further  developed. 

It  Is  a  Judgment  as  to  need  that  explains 
the  existence  of  a  matlmiun  benefit:  The 
essential  needs  of  most  unemployed  persona 
are  Judged  (correctly  or  Incorrectly)  not  to 
exceed  this  amount;  If  ~Jixt  maximum  benefit 
results,  as  it  usually  dcxis.  in  the  higher  paid 
worker  receiving  a  smaller  proportion  of  his 
wages  in  benefits,  this  also  Is  Justified  by 
the  reasoning  that  he  U  not  in  so  great  need 
as  the  lower  paid  worker  and  is  more  able  to 
help  himself.  A  Jiidgment  as  to  need  also 
underlies  the  common  practice  of  weighting 
the  benefit  formula  in  f  ivor  of  the  lower  paid 
worker.  A  Judgment  tn  to  need  underlies  tiM 
provision  of  a  minimum  benefit  and  also.  In 
12  States,  the  provision  of  dependency  allow- 
ances. (These  various  recognitions  of  the 
norm  of  need  are  to  l>e  found  also  In  our 
other  social  Insurance  program,  old-age  and 
survivors  and  disability  Insurance.)  A  ques- 
tion as  to  the  posslbli-  existence  of  unmet 
need  explains  the  launching  of  these  studies 
of  benefit  adequacy;  tlie  studies  themselves 
therefore  constitute  a  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  the  principle  of  subsidy. 


'  The  accurate  expression  is  that  unem- 
ployment Insurance  is  not  based  on  proved 
individual  need;  that  Is.  unemployment  In- 
surance does  not  use  the  means  test  to  de- 
termine the  ellfiblllty  of  individuals  for 
benefits.  But  it  does  use  the  norm  of  nt 
presumed  need,  as  explained  below. 


The  escond  nsgative  norm  is  economic 
in  character.  Within  the  outside  limlU  set 
by  the  principle  oC  raiisidiarity,  further  11ml- 
tatioes  msy  be  imposed  bj  the  unrtwstriible 
elects  of  unemployment  benefits  on  produc- 
tion and  dlstritmtion.  Production  may  be 
lowered  by  a  dlminutiaB  in  either  the  su^iply 
of  lat>or  (the  differential  between  unempkoy- 
ment  benefits  and  wages  may  be  too  small  to 
serve  as  an  Incentive  to  prefer  work  over 
leisure)  or  in  the  demand  for  labor  (the  un- 
employment tax  may  Increase  the  cost  of 
labor  beyond  the  productivity  of  the  mar- 
ginal worker* .  Distribution  will  t>e  distorted 
to  the  extent  that  benefits  are  paid  to  claim- 
ants for  whom  the  program  was  not  Intentled, 
that  Is,  to  working  or  nonworklng  violators.* 

Whereas  the  first  negative  norm  is  based 
on  a  perfection  of  the  Individual  person  (a 
person  has  intelligence  and  free  will  and 
therefore  the  ability  to  govern  himself),  the 
second  Is  based  largely  on  an  Imperfection 
of  the  person,  namely  that  his  free  will  does 
not  always  follow  the  direction  of  his  In- 
tellect. As  the  first  norm  aUows  so  the  sec- 
ond constrains  the  individual  to  take  care 
of  himself.  Since  Uie  second  negative  norm 
is  not  used  In  this  analysis.  It  need  not  t>e 
further  developed  here.* 

Positive  norms 

The  positive  nomu  consist  of  the  desira- 
ble goals  which  the  program  is  expecte<l  to 
achieve.  The  general  goal  of  the  program 
is  to  meet  the  need  that  called  it  into  exist- 
ence— primarily  the  need  of  unemployed  In- 
dividuals and  secondarily  the  need  of  the 
rest  of  society. 

Individual  Need 

The  need  of  the  Individual  has  two  aspects 
which  for  want  of  better  terms  may  be  called 
physical  and  psychical.  The  physical  need 
of  the  unemployed  individual  Is  measured 
by  what  we  usually  refer  to  eis  his  standard 
of  living.  Unemployment  tends  to  lower  the 
standard,  and  tmemployment  benefits  are 
expected  to  support  the  standard — to  sijme 
extent. 

To  what  extent?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  crucial,  and  it  involves  in  the 
first  Instance  a  choice  between  uniform  and 
variable  benefits.  If  benefits  are  expected 
to  maintain  only  some  minimum  standard 
that  is  identical  for  all  In  the  same  age,  sex, 
and  dependency  classifications,  then  bene- 
fits will  be  uniform  within  classes  regard- 
less of  any  differences  In  living  standards 
that  may  have  distinguished  individuals  be- 
fore they  became  unemployed.  This  syttem 
with  Its  clear  and  simple  logic  has  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  countries,  including 
Great  Britain.' 

In  our  country  we  have  chosen  to  pay 
benefits  that  vary  directly  with  wages — a 
higher  benefit  to  the  man  who  is  used  to  a 


» Working  violators  are  those  who  manage 
to  draw  benefits  and  wages  slmultaneoiisly: 
nonworklng  violators  are  those  who  manage 
to  draw  benefits  even  though  they  are  not 
in  the  labor  force. 

•  The  second  negative  norm  is  discussed  at 
greater  length  In  my  "The  Problem  of  Abuse 
In  Unemployment  Benefits"  (New  York:  Co- 
lumbia University  Press,  1953),  pp.  63-63, 
163-168,  268-392,  307.  For  a  fuller  discus- 
sion of  the  first  negative  norm,  the  principle 
of  subsidiarity,  see  my  "Shared  Government 
in  ESnployment  Security"  (New  York:  Co- 
lumbia University  Press,  1959  >,  ch.  1. 
especially  pp.  4-9. 

•Sir  William  Beveridge,  In  his  now  classic 
report  Social  Insurance  and  Allied  Services 
(New  York:  The  MacmUlan  Co.,  1942),  laid 
down  the  [H-lnclple.  "Social  Insurance  should 
aim  at  guaranteeing  the  minimum  Income 
needed  for  subsistence"  (p.  14)  and  recom- 
xaendcd  uniform  benefits  based  on  xinlform 
contrilmtions. 


higher  standard  of  Uvlng.  For  one  reason 
this  is  the  easiest  solution  to  the  problem 
of  differing  regional  standards  of  living,  a 
serious  problem  In  a  vast  country  like  the 
United  States.  Any  uniform  minimum  high 
enough  for  the  high-wage  regions  of  the 
country  would  be  too  high  for  the  low-wage 
regions.  A  wage-proportioned  beneUt  pro- 
vides an  automatic  adjustment  for  regional 
variations. 

We  might  have  differentiated  benefits  ac- 
cording to  regions  only  and  within  each 
region  set  up  a  uniform  minimum  benefit. 
We  went  much  further  however  and  differ- 
entiated the  benefit  according  to  the  Individ- 
ual beneficiary.  This  choice  Is  explainable 
by  a  s^es  of  Judgments  about  the  normalcy 
and  yet  seriousneas  of  unemployment  in  an 
industrial  and  <^emocratic  society:  At  any 
given  time  it  is  i^ormal  for  many  workers  to 
be  Involuntarily  unemployed  (some  workers 
are  more  liable*  to  unemployment  than 
others,  but  no  oriue  is  entirely  safe),  and  it 
Is  even  normal  to\have  periods  of  recession, 
during  which  the  dumber  of  the  unemployed 
Increases  greaUv;  «^ce  most  workers  depend 
almost  entlreljr'Trn  their  wages,  they  ordi- 
narily experience  serious  hardship  when 
their  wages  are  Interrupted  by  unemploy- 
ment; In  a  democratic  society  It  Is  undesir- 
able that  the  workers  who  happen  to  be- 
come unemployed  should  have  to  change 
their  standard  of  living  drastically  each  time 
they  become  unemployed.  The  payment  of 
benefits  in  proportion  to  wages  helps  the 
unemployed  person  to  maintain  something 
approximating  bis  xuual  standard  of  Uving 
until  he  regains  employment — his  normal 
status.* 

The  general  decision  to  pay  benefits  In 
some  proportion  to  wages  must  be  comple- 
mented by  the  (dllBcvilt)  choice  of  a  definite 
proportion.  The  proportion  choeen  will  de- 
pend on  (1 )  the  relation  to  be  maintained 
between  the  Individual's  standard  of  Uving 
during  unemployment  and  his  standard  dur- 
ing employment  and  (2)  the  individual's 
resources  apart  from  unemployment  bene- 
fits. Our  society  has  never  stated  what  lu 
exp>ectatlons  are  with  respect  to  either  (1) 
or  (2)  and  therefore  has  never  made  an  ex- 
plicit commitment  in  eitlier  area.  To  Judge 
from  the  way  that  we  have  kept  both  the 
maximum  benefit  and  the  taxable  wage  base 
relatively  low.  we  have  implicitly  settled  on 
a  standard  of  relative  essentials  (the  essen- 
tials vary  directly  with  wages,  but  are  still 
only  the  essentials).  And  since  we  have  kept 
benefits  at  half  or  leas  than  half  of  wages, 
we  seem  to  have  assumed  the  existence  of 
other  resources. 

Among  their  other  uses  the  studies  of  ben- 
efit adequacy  serve  one  useful  purpose  pre- 
cisely at  this  point.  They  help  to  bring 
about  a  more  expUcit  social  commitment  as 
to  what  we  expect  in  both  tiiese  areas.  By 
revealing  how  beneficiaries  actually  manage 
when  unemployed,  the  studies  enable  us  to 
specify  with  greater  particularity  where  the 
system  does  or  does  not  meet  our  expecta- 
tions. Previously  we  may  ixave  been  un- 
certain about  the  adequacy  of  the  system 
because  we  were  unable  to  state  even  to  our- 
selves what  adequacy  meant.  When  we  have 
seen  how  the  present  system  actually  oper-^ 
ates,  and  our  ImpUclt  norms  have  become 
expUcit,  we  are  In  a  better  position  to  decide 
to  keep  or  change  our  norms. 

By  psychical  need  Is  meant  the  need  of 
the  unemployed  person  to  receive  benefits  in 
a  manner  befitting  hunaan  dignity  so  that 
his  self-respect  is  left  intact.  The  norm  of 
psychical  need  refers  to  the  benefit  amount 


*  The  Justification,  as  distinguished  from 
the  desirability,  of  paying  a  higher  benefit 
to  the  higher-paid  worker  rests  on  the 
method  of  financing,  as  is  explained  below 
In  the  treatment  of  the  norm  of  psychical 
need. 
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only  Indirectly.  Directly  It  refers  to  the 
method  by  which  the  benefit  is  paid,  what- 
ever its  amount.  Two  methods  are  available, 
euher  social  insurance  or  social  assistance. 
Social  insurance  is  the  more  satisfying 
psychically  because  it  pays  benefits  (1)  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  (2)  without  the  use 
of  a  means  test.  These  are  distinct  and 
separable  characteristics. 

The  payment  of  benefits  as  a  "right"  Is 
sometimes  presented  as  Incompatible  with 
the  use  of  need  as  a  norm  to  determine  the 
amount  of  benefits.  The  dichotomy  is  mis- 
leading. The  method  of  payment  and  the 
amount  of  payment  are  distinct  In  concept 
and  susceptible  of  Independent  determina- 
tion. Whatever  the  method  of  payment,  the 
amount  of  the  payment  will  depend  on  a 
Judgment  of  unmet  need — unless  the  prin- 
ciple of  sul>sldlarlty  is  entirely  rejected. 

The  right  to  benefits  is  based  In  the  first 
instance  on  the  existence  of  a  law,  but  In 
this,  social  Insurance  does  not  differ  from 
social  assistance.  The  distinctive  basis  of 
the  right  In  social  Insurance  Is  the  existence 
of  earmarked  taxes  that  have  been  paid  Into 
a  special  fund  by  or  for  the  beneficiaries. 
This  method  of  financing  provides  the  basis 
for  considering  that  the  fund  consists  of 
deferred  wages  and  therefore  belongs  to  the 
potential  beneficiaries  somewhat  as  an  In- 
surance fund  belongs  to  those  who  pay  their 
premiums.  That  this  right  has  only  limited 
legal  force  is  clear  from  recent  court  deci- 
sions, but  that  It  h£is  considerable  social 
force  Is  also  clear  from  the  same  decisions." 
The  method  of  financing  provides  In  ad- 
dition the  Justification  for  the  payment  of  a 
higher  benefit  to  the  higher-paid  worker. 
Since  the  tax  Is  levied  as  a  percentage  of 
wages,  a  larger  tax  Is  paid  Into  the  fund  In 
the  name  of  (as  It  were)  the  higher-paid 
worker.  The  correspondence  between  taxes 
and  benefits,  each  as  a  percentage  of  wages, 
is — though  real — rough,  as  one  would  expect 
in  a  social  Insurance  program,  and  admits 
of  many  Irregularities.  For  example  in  some 
States  the  high-wage  worker  Is  advantaged 
by  the  fact  that  more  of  a  worker's  wage  Is 
used  for  determining  benefits  than  for  tax 
purposes  (nearly  all  States  tax  only  the  first 
$3  thousand  of  wages).  On  the  other 
hand  the  low-wage  worker  Is  frequently 
advantaged  by  a  weighting  of  the  benefit 
formula  in  his  favor.  As  for  benefit 
formulas,  the  one  most  commonly  used  de- 
termines benefits  on  the  basis  of  earnings 
in  the  high  quarter  and  works  unpredictable 
vagaries  in  both  directions.  Finally,  because 
of  the  maximum  limit  on  the  tax,  some  un- 
employed workers  regularly  draw  out  far 
more  money  In  benefits  than  their  employers 
pay  in  for  them  In  taxes. 

The  second  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  social  Insurance — that  it  does  not  use 
the  means  test — Is  the  essential  one.  If  all 
other  characteristics  of  social  Insurance  were 
to  be  changed  and  this  one  were  to  remain, 
the  most  satisfying  element  In  social  Insur- 
ance, psychically  speaking,  would  be  pre- 
served. The  use  of  a  means  test,  even  a 
liberal  one,  automatically  divides  the  citi- 
zens into  two  groups,  the  successful  and  the 
unsuccessful. 

The  opportunity  to  receive  benefits  with- 
out wearing  the  public  badge  of  failure 
constitutes  the  most  appealing  characteris- 
tic of  social  Insurance.  In  unemployment 
insurance,  benefits  are  paid  automatically 
to  all  Insured  workers  on  the  occurrence 
of  unemployment  In  accordance  with  ob- 
jective criteria  that  require  a  limited  degree 
of  discretionary  Judgment  on  the  part  of 
administrative  officials  and  that  never  de- 
mand an  Investigation  Into  the  means  of  the 
individual    claimant. 


The  absence  of  a  means  test  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  prix)f  that  need  Is  not  used  as 
a  norm.  One  reader  of  the  preliminary 
draft  of  this  monograph  remarked:  'Un- 
employment ii.surance.  being  an  Insurance 
program  relatiid  to  wages.  Is  Intended  to 
provide  some  prescribed  amount  of  wage- 
loss  compensat.on  to  a  worker  at  a  particxilar 
wage  level,  regardless  of  his  need  "  This 
statement  holds  true  after  but  not  before 
the  determination  of  the  benefit  formula. 
In  selecting  tlie  benefit  formula,  whether 
for  a  social  Insurance  or  a  social  assistance 
system,  the  only  norm  that  Is  consl.stent 
with  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  Is  the 
norm  of  need  But  in  a  social  Insurance 
system  It  Is  r.ot  the  proved  need  of  each 
individual  esti  blished  by  the  investigation 
of  each  individual  that  is  the  norm,  but 
the  presumed  need  of  a  general  class — es- 
tablished preferably  by  an  antecedent  gen- 
eral invesllgat  on  but  in  any  CA.se  preMinied 
in  the  case  cf  each  individual  who  falls 
within  the  class. 

The  decision  to  use  the  norm  of  presumed 
rather  than  of  proved  need  is  crucial  and 
affects  every  part  of  the  problem  of  benefit 
adequacy.  Implied  in  the  choice  of  pre- 
sumed need  1;  the  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  the  pro(-;r:iin  mi;st  deal  in  terms  of 
averages.  There  will  not  be  the  clo.se  fitting 
of  Indlvidu.il  benefits  to  individual  needs 
that  Is  possible  in  a  prugram  that  uses  the 
norm  of  proved  need.  It  must  be  accepted 
that  in  an  Ir  stirance  proKram  some  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  overpaid  and  some  under- 
paid in  terms  of  the  need  that  brought  the 
program  into  txistence  " 

It  is  the  in<  vitable  preoccupation  of  a  so- 
cial insurance  system  with  normal  workers — 
those  In  the  mode  of  the  distribution — that 
explains  the  emphasis  on  averages  in  this 
analysis.  The  distribution  around  the  aver- 
age has  of  c<  urse  its  own  significance,  but 
In  a  social  Insurance  program  it  is  the  aver- 
age itself  whi:"h  dictates  ixjlicy.  Individuals 
who  have  a  much  higher  income  than  the 
average  are  expected  to  provide  for  their 
higher  wants  by  their  own  initiative,  and 
Individuals  wnose  wiges  are  so  far  below  the 
average  that  they  cannot  be  helped  suffi- 
ciently by  e--en  a  weighted  proportion  of 
their  wages  must  expect  to  rely  on  social 
a.ssistance.  Although  some  adjustment  for 
need  above  t  le  a\eragc  can  be  made  within 
the  essential  characterl.-^tlcs  of  insurance  by 
weighting  the  benefit  formula  in  favor  of 
a  general  Cass  of  workers — for  example 
workers  with  low  wages  or  tho.se  with  de- 
pendents—  the  extent  of  the  adjustment  is 
limited.  It  l:i  limited  by  the  dangers  of  both 
interfering  i»ith  economic  incentives  (norm 
B.2)  and  undermining  the  program's  earned- 
rlghts  character  (norm  Alb » 

The  logic  of  the  system  is  not  clear  and 
neat.  It  se?ks  to  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds— to  fvoid  measuring  need  and  yet 
to  satisfy  it.  The  system  attempts  to  unite 
In  what  Is  often  an  uneasy  marriage  two 
contrary  emphases:  the  capitalistic,  com- 
petitive emptiasis  and  the  socialistic,  welfare 
emphasis.  Benefits  are  paid  according  to  the 
capitalistic  principle  "to  everyone  in  pro- 
portion to  lis  contribution";  but  they  are 
also  paid  ac(  ording  to  the  socialistic  princi- 
ple "to  everyone  in  proportion  to  his  need." 
And  there  1*  no  general  rule  to  determine 
which  emphasis  shall  prevail  in  any  given 
situation. 

Because  the  strict  application  of  the  capi- 
talistic principle  would  too  often  give  the 
least  benefits  to  those  who  needed  them 
most,  the  competitive  emphasis  Is  moderated 
somewhat,  and  the  program  becomes  a  "so- 


-  Fleming  v.  Sestor,  363  U.S.  603,  606 
(1959),  4  L.  ed.  1435,  1444;  and  Nestor  v.  Fol- 
som,  169  F.  Supp.  922,  934. 


clal"  Insurance  program.  "Social"  insur- 
ance is  not  commercial  Insurance.  It  is  gov- 
ernmental, compulsory  Insurance  set  up  to 
take  care  of  individuals  who  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  "Social"  insurance 
makes  much  more  use  of  the  common 
pocketlx>ok  technique  than  would  be  toler- 
ated in  a  commercial  insurance  system,  and 
.subordinates  equity  to  adequacy.  The  pri- 
n.ary  objective  of  a  governmental  program 
(  f  unemployment  insurance  Is  to  Uike  care 
uf  unemployed  individuals  who  cannot  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  the  presumption  that 
the  program  is  meeting  actual  needs  must 
not  be  UK)  far  removed  from  the  facts.  The 
essential  objective  of  the  program  Is  to  meet 
an  existing  need,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  objective  Is  attained— whether  by  the 
insurance  or  by  the  jj.ssistance  technique- 
must  always  be  subordinate  to  the  objec- 
tive Itself.  The  norm  of  psychical  need  is 
subordinate  to  the  norm  of  physical  need 

Social  need 

The  second  positive  norm  of  adequacy 
may  be  treated  niire  briefly,  since  it  is  not 
directly  applicable  to  the  data  analyzed  here 
( the  studies  were  not  designed  with  this 
norm  In  view  > .  The  second  positive  norm 
is  constituted  by  social  need,  which  is  both 
political  and  economic. 

One  function  of  unemployment  In.^ur- 
ance  is  to  help  maintain  a  free  puUtlc.il 
society.  Unless  the  unemployed  are  helped 
by  srK'iety.  they  readily  become  the  base  on 
which  totalitarianism  rises  Sage  observers 
like  Calvin  B.  Hoover  and  John  Maurice 
Clark  see  uncompensated  unemployment  as 
a  major  threat  to  our  kind  of  free  society.' 

The  principal  economic  objective  to  be 
furthered  by  the  payment  of  unemployment 
bone:us  is  the  maintenance  of  employment 
by  the  restoration  of  lost  "purch.^stng 
power."  •" 

It  is  generally  agreed  today  that  In  mo.st 
circumstances  the  economic  health  of  so- 
ciety Is  advanced  by  restoring  at  least  part 
of  such  lost  purchasing  power.  If  It  Is  not 
restored,  there  is  danger  that  the  decreased 
spending  of  the  unemployed  will  lead  to 
further  unemployment  and  thus  to  a  cumu- 
lative decline  of  all  economic  activities  In 
the  affected  area 

This  social  function  of  unemployment  in- 
surance grows  In  Impqrtance  with  the 
growth  of  unemployment  (this  Is  true  even 
though  unemployment  Insurance  is  not  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  burden  of  prolonged  un- 
employment)  but  always  remains  secondary 
to  the  function  of  meeting  Individual  need. 
If  unemployment  insurance  had  no  ellect 
on  the  level  of  employment,  and  probably 
even  If  It  had  a  minor  negative  effect,  we 
should  still  want  the  program  for  the  help 
It  brings  to  the  Individual.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  program  were  not  needed  for  the 
individual,  it  would  not  likely  be  estab- 
lished merely  to  restore  lost  purchasing 
power.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose  in  peri(xls  of  normal 
unemployment,  and  the  greater  proportion 
of  unemployment  benefits  are  paid  out  in 
connection  with  normal  unemployment. 
Periods  of  recession  constitute  less  than  half 
of  the  total  time  during  which  the  program 


'  The  extent  to  which  beneficiaries  are 
overpaid  or  underpaid  will  be  lessened  Inso- 
far as  beneficiaries  can  be  classified — by 
objective,  nondiscretionary  criteria — into 
groups  whose  presumed  needs  are  different. 


» Calvin  B.  Hoover.  "The  Economy,  Lib- 
erty and  the  State"  (New  York:  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  1959),  pp.  28,  171,  179.  197, 
365.  J.  M.  Clark  In  "Financing  American 
Prosperity,"  eds.  Paul  T.  Horman  and  Fritz 
Machlup  (New  York:  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  1945),  pp.  72-73. 

i"  Unemployment  benefits  make  another 
substantive,  but  secondary,  contribution  to- 
ward full  employment  by  helping  to  main- 
tain an  orderly  labor  market;  benefits  make 
It  possible  for  unemployed  workers  to  wait 
until  they  can  secure  Jobs  In  their  usual 
occupations. 
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pays  out  benefits,  ard  during  recession 
periods  the  additional  unemployment  that 
can  properly  be  termed  "cyclical"  la  less  than 
half  of  the  total  unemployment  of  the 
period." 

Furthermore  unempl  jyment  benefits  are 
much  more  Important  to  the  individual  ben- 
eficiary than  they  are  to  the  total  economy. 
During  the  time  the  Individual  beneficiary 
Is  drawing  benefits,  they  replace  from  one 
third  to  over  one  half  of  his  spendable 
wages  each  week  (table  1-A),  but  they  re- 
place a  much  smaller  fraction  of  all  wages 
lost  In  the  entire  economy  "  and  a  still 
small^ftjractlon  of  lost  spending  of  all  kinds. 
Flnall/Vone  can  be  mjch  more  certan  of 
what  one  U  trying  to  lio  and  whether  one 
has  done  It  when  the  goal  is  to  maintain 
an  individual's  standard  of  living  than  when 
It  is  to  stabilize  the  economy;  for  the  former 
is  a  relatively  simple  end  measurable  task 
while  the  latter  is  an  extremely  complex 
mutter. 

The  precedli\g  ob&cr  ations  are  not  In- 
tended to  undervalue  tiie  contribution  that 
unemploym.ent  benefit*  can  make  to  the 
general  economy  but  oily  to  guard  against 
a  tendency  on  the  pan  of  advisers  outside 
the  program,  whose  spe';lal  competence  is  In 
macro-economics  rather  than  in  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  to  ur(;e  that  decisions  be 
made  In  this  program  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  consider  to  be  the  needs  of  the 
general  economy.  Unemployment  Insurance 
is  not  Just  a  machine  for  pumping  money 
into  the  economy,  and  the  benefit  formula 
has  Implications  for  mere  than  fiscal  policy. 
Among  Its  principal  Iniplicatlons  are  those 
for  Industrial  rclatloiis,  but  even  more  im- 
portant are  Its  Impllcat.ons  for  social  Insur- 
ance as  an  Institution. 

A  concrete  recommerdation  for  the  bene- 
fit formtila  needs  to  be  based  not  solely,  or 
even  primarily,  on  fisc.il  policy  but  on  the 
complex  t)f  conslderat  ons  Included  under 
all  the  norms  proper  t<i  this  particular  pro- 
gram. Unemployment  Insunince.  like  other 
programs  -for  example  ruitlonal  defense  or 
highway  construction- -can  be  adapted  to 
some  extent  (unemployment  Insiuance  to 
a  greater  extent  tlian  most)  to  the  needs 
of  the  business  cycle,  but  each  program  must 
be  governed  primarily  by  Its  own  specific 
objectives. 

After  all  necessary  cautions  have  been 
voiced  against  overem]):iasis  on  this  (second- 
ary) objective  of  unemployment  Insurance, 
It  must  still  be  said  that  the  restora- 
tion of  lost  purchasing  power  Is  an  authen- 
tic function  of  the  program.  The  Impor- 
tance of  the  function  s  clearest  In  times  of 
recession,  but  even  In  generally  prosperous 
times  there  can  be.  and  usually  are.  local 
area£  of  high  unemployment  to  whose  econ- 


>>  Ac  estimate  for  tlie  postwar  period  puts 
cyclical  unemploymen:.  as  low  as  one-sixth 
of  total  unemployment,  see  Clarence  D. 
Long  "A  The<^)ry  of  Cnieping  Unemployment 
and  Labor  Force  Replacement."  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Catholic  Economic 
Association,  annual  meeting.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Dec.  27. 1960. 

"A  recent  lngenlou«  calculation — but  one 
which  depends  on  a  number  of  assump- 
tions— puts  the  fraction  as  low  as  15  to 
20  percent.  See  Ric;iard  A.  i/ester,  "The 
Economic  SlgniflcaiKe  of  Unemployment 
Compensation,  1948:959."  The  Review  of 
Economics  and  Statistics,  November  1960,  vol. 
42  (349-372).  p  359.  This  estimate  is  so  low 
because  It  includes  among  lost  wages  some 
to  which  unemploynient  insurance  Is  not 
applicable — for  example  the  Imputed  wages 
of  persons  who  have  no  work  history — but 
the  Inapplicability  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance does  not  destroy  but  rather  enforces 
the  point  made  above,  that  unemployment 
Insurance  has  a  limited  role  to  play  in  the 
total  economy. 


omy  unemployment  Insurance  makes  a  vital 
contribution.  The  secondary  objective  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  norm  of  adequacy  which 
enters  significantly  into  the  final  determi- 
nation of  the  benefit  formula.  The  omis- 
sion of  this  norm  constitutes  another  reason 
why  the  present  analysis  cannot  reach  to  a 
decision  on   a  concrete   benefit  formula. 

CHteria  of  adequacy 

Tills  analysis  applies  one  of  these  norms, 
the  norm  of  Individual  physical  need,  to 
available  data.  To  be  ajjpUcable  to  concrete 
data,  a  norm  must  be  expressed  In  meas- 
urable form.  For  example,  the  amount  of 
unmet  physical  need  that  is  Incompatible 
vrtth  benefit  adequacy  must  be  specified. 
When  a  critical  value  is  thus  assigned  to  the 
norm,  it  can  be  used  as  criterion  of  actual 
performance.  Four  criteria  are  applied  In 
the  present  analysis.  They  have  been  se- 
lected out  of  the  indefinite  number  of  pos- 
sible criteria  as  having  sufBclent  social  ac- 
ceptance to  be  significant. 

The  first  criterion  of  adequacy  can  be 
stated  simply:  Benefits  are  adequate  If  they 
equal  half  or  more  of  wages.  Expressed  In 
this  general  form  and  prescinding  from  the 
dispute  as  to  whether  wages  should  be  taken 
net  or  gross,  It  has  been  a  widely  accepted 
criterion  since  the  beginning  of  the  progi-am. 
It  has  always  looked  reasonable  and  In  the 
absence  of  any  better-established  criterion 
has  .«;ened  most  of  the  States  as  a  general 
guide  in  constructing  their  benefit  formtilas. 

For  one  who  accepts  this  criterion  as  final 
there  is  little  need  for  elaborate  studies  of 
benefit  adequacy.  A  very  simple  investiga- 
tion win  suffice — Just  enough  to  determine 
the  average  benefits  and  the  average  wages 
of  beneficiaries,  or  still  more  simply,  of  cov- 
ered workers.  But  for  one  who  wants  to 
know  whether  or  not  this  convenient  crl:erl- 
on  is  correct,  further  Investigation  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  second  criterion  is  less  precise  than 
the  first  in  its  measurement  of  adequacy  but 
probes  more  deeply  into  underlying  causes. 
It  states.  In  effect,  that  benefits  are  ade- 
quate when  beneficiaries  do  not  experience 
too  niuch  h.'xrdshlp,  and  it  defines  harCshlp 
to  include  a  lowering  of  their  living  stand- 
ards and  a  worsening  of  their  net-asset  po- 
sition. Although  too  much  is  not  actually 
specified  In  this  criterion,  the  criterion  Is  not 
useless.  It  helps  to  make  an  implicit  norm 
explicit  One  may  not  be  able  to  specify  In 
advance  what  his  measure  of  too  mueh  is, 
but  he  may  be  able  to  say  after  he  has  seen 
the  evidence  that  what  he  has  seen  is  or  is 
not  too  much. 

The  third  criterion  sharpens  the  se:x'nd. 
It  proposes  that  the  existence  of  too  much 
hardship  be  assumed  if  unemployment  ben- 
efits are  Inadequate  to  meet  nondeferrable 
expenditures,  a  criterion  which  is  obviously 
rooted  in  the  principle  of  subsidiarity.  Its 
definition  Is  elastic  In  concept  but  is  given 
a  precise  meaning  In  the  benefit-adequacy 
studies. 

The  fourth  criterion  likewise  Is  essentially 
a  sharpened  form  of  the  second.  Acccrdiug 
to  It.  too  much  hardship  exists  when  bene- 
fits are  Inadequate  to  keep  beneficiaries  off 
the  relief  rolls.  This  criterion  also  goes  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  program.  It  was 
used  In  the  1935  legislative  discussions  and 
still  appears  In  "Adequacy  of  Benefits  'Jnder 
Unemployment  Insurance,"  a  monograph 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity in  1958. 

These  four  criteria  are  applied  In  the  pres- 
ent monograph  to  some  recent  Investiga- 
tions made  to  test  the  validity  of  thi;  pre- 
sumption upon  which  the  program  is  built, 
namely  that  Its  benefits  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  need  of  unemployed  individuals. 

n     THE    EXPERIZNCI    Or    BENETICIARIES 

Between  10S4  and  1958  six  States  m  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Employment 


Security  completed  seven  sampling  studies  of 
the  adequacy  of  unemployed  benefits."  The 
main  concern  of  these  studies  was  to  dis- 
cover how  the  Insured  unemploj'ed  managed 
when  they  lost  their  Jobs  and  to  what  ex- 
tent they  were  helped  by  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  The  first  six  studies  followed 
an  identical  procedure:  the  seventh  Intro- 
duced soDse  variations.  The  samples  were 
drawn  from  the  following  labor  markets : 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  (August  1954);  Tampa-St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  (October  1956) ;  Anderson- 
Oreenville-Spartanbtirg.  S.C.  (March  1957); 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy.  NY.  (April  1957  t; 
Portland.  Oreg.  (March  19&8);  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(April    1958);    Utica.    N.Y.    (fall    of    1958). 

Except  where  specifically  indicated,  the 
present  analysis  is  concerned  with  the  first 
six  studies  only.  The  seventh  study,  that  of 
Utica.  N  Y  .  is  analyzed  separately,  in  an 
appendix. 

Description  of  the  samples 

Procedure 

In  each  of  the  first  6  studies  a  small 
sajnple  of  claimants — about  300  '' — was  in- 
terviewed intensively  and  a  detailed  ac- 
counting secured  of  each  claimant's  income 
and  expenditures  during  a  year.  In  cwder  to 
measure  the  difference  in  living  standards 
between  periods  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment. Even  for  a  small  sample  this  was 
obviotisly  a  difficult  task.  It  seems  to  have 
been  accomplished  with  sufficient  accuracy 
however  to  make  the  results  usable.  The 
interviewers  were  well  trained  and  were 
given  the  time  neceaaary  for  careful  work.* 
The  device  of  the  "balancing  difference"  wa* 
used  to  control  the  accuracy  of  responses: 
Receipts  and  expenditures  were  arrived  at 
Independently,  and  when  the  difference  be- 
tween them  was  large  and  could  not  be 
recondUed  the  case  was  discarded. 

Nevertheless,  a  degree  of  uncertainty  nec- 
essarily attaches  to  any  attempt  to  list  m 
detail  all  sotiroea  of  Income  and  all  expendi- 
tures during  an  entire  year.  The  results 
must  be  Judged  In  the  rough  and  taken  as 
only  approximate.'*  Conclusions  are  more 
safely  founded  on  relationships  than  on  ab- 
solute amounts.  Small  differences  are  mean- 
ingless, and  even  large  differences  are  en- 
tirely trustworthy  only  If  they  appear  in  all 
the  studies  with  some  uniformity. 

The  beneficiaries  to  be  interviewed  were 
selected  in  three  steps,  to  produce  a  quasi- 
stratlfied  sample.  During  the  week  chosen 
for  the  survey  all  beneficiaries  In  the  sample 
area  (they  comprised  the  "large  sample) 
filled  out  questionnaires  by  which  claimants 
with     the    desired     characteristics     (chiefiy 


"  Copies  of  the  studies  are  obtainable  from 
the  employment  security  agencies  of  the  re- 
spective States.  Separate  procedural  re- 
ports accompany  the  studies  and  are  obtain- 
able from  the  same  source.  A  stimmary 
analysis  of  the  first  six  studies  which  Is  in 
preparation  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  was  made  available  to  me  in  ita 
preliminary  form  (It  Is  subject,  therefore,  to 
presumably  minor  revisions)  and  stippUed 
some  of  the  materials  used  here  In  the 
description  of  State  and  beneficiary  charac- 
teristics. Comments  of  Mr.  Saul  Blausteln 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Price,  both  of  the  Bureau, 
on  an  early  version  of  the  manuscript  were 
very  helpful 

1*  A  small  sample  was  dictated  by  the  high 
unit  cost  of  the  Intensive  interviewing  rhat 
was  required. 

'•  The  time  spent  per  Interview  averaged 
about  3  hours,  with  a  range  from  1  to  14 
hours,  exclusive  of  time  spent  In  relntcrvlews 
of  the  more  difficult  cases.  Beneficiaries  in 
families  required  much  more  time  than 
single  beneficiaries. 

"  In  tlie  New  York  study,  for  example. 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cases  had  a  bal- 
ancing difference  of  over  15  percent. 
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family  size,  length  of  unemployment,  and 
number  of  earners)  could  be  identified  (they 
comprised  the  "eligible  sample").  It  was 
from  this  latter  group  that  the  sample  to  be 
interviewed  (the  "small  sample")  was  drawn 
by  random  selection. 

Representative  Quality 

The  question  of  the  representative  quality 
of  the  samples  is  of  course  crucial.  The 
claimants  studied  are  not  representative  of 
all  claimants  everywhere.  First  of  all  each 
study  reflected  a  particular  time — of  pros- 
perity or  recession.  And  each  reflected  a 
particular  place  with  Its  own  pattern  of 
labor-market  participation  that  varied  ac- 
cording to  industry,  occupation,  age.  and 
sex.  The  patterns  differed  markedly  be- 
tween such  places  as  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Al- 
bany. N.Y. 

Furthermore  only  certain  classes  of  claim- 
ants were  selected.  The  sample  was  re- 
stricted to  claimants  who  had  been  unem- 
ployed for  6  weeks  or  more  (their  average 
duration  of  unemployment  was  about  17 
weeks)  and  who  were  still  drawing  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Not  represented  there- 
fore were  the  short-term  unemployed  and 
those  who  had  exhausted  their  benefits. 
Claimants  unemployed  for  6  weeks  or  more 
represent,  on  the  average,  something  more 
than  half  of  all  claimants. 

Finally  only  two  basic  family  situations 
were  exemplified — the  worker  living  alone 
(S)  and  the  four-person  family.'"  The  fam- 
ilies in  the  sample  were  limited  to  those  In 
which  only  the  head  or  his  spouse  was  an 
earner.  There  were  therefore  three  possible 
family  situations:  The  beneficiary  was  the 
primary  "»  and  only  earner  (P,  IE) ;  the  bene- 
ficiary was  the  primary  earner,  but  he  had  a 
working  wife  (P,  2E) ;  the  beneficiary  was  the 
wife,  a  secondary  earner  ( SEC ) ."  Obviously 
there  are  many  other  possible  fam;ily  situ- 
ations: families  smaller  or  larger  than  four 
members  and  families  in  which  members 
other  than  husband  and  wife  are  employed 
or  drawing  unemployment  benefits. 

These  four  family  situations  are  well 
chosen,  however,  and  can  be  used  as  points 
of  reference  for  other  beneficiary  situations. 
They  are  like  locations  on  a  globe  to  which 
other  areas  can  be  referred  as  being  more 
or  less  close.  For  example  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary who  is  the  only  earner  in  the  family 
will  have  about  the  same  experience  as  the 
P,1E  beneficiaries  of  the  sample — only,  if  he 
has  fewer  or  more  dependents  than  three, 
his  experience  will  be  a  little  less  or  little 
more  favorable  respectively.  The  primary 
beneficiary  with  more  than  two  earners  In 
the  family  will  probably  have  an  experience 
even  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  P,  2E 
beneficiaries  of  the  sample.  Secondary  work- 
ers other  than  spouses  will  most  likely  re- 
semble the  SEC  beneficiaries  of  the  sample, 
only  their  wages  are  likely  to  be  even  lower, 


'•  S  Is  shorthand  for  "single"  but  does  not 
mean  unmarried:  It  excludes  unmarried  per- 
sons living  with  their  families  and  includes 
the  few  married  persons  living  separated 
from  their  families.  Because  not  enough 
four-person  families  with  the  required  char- 
acteristics were  available.  New  York  included 
a  small  number  of  three-person  families. 

"  These  benefit-adequacy  studies  used 
"primary"  and  "head"  as  interchangeable 
terms.  Some  states  adopted  a  mathematical 
measure  and  defined  the  primary  worker  as 
the  one  who  earned  half  or  more  of  the  total 
family  wage.  Because  all  states  did  not  fol- 
low exactly  the  same  procedure,  there  is  some 
unavoidable  ambiguity,  but  it  is  small  and 
does  not  affect  the  very  general  conclusions 
to  which   this  monograph  is  limited. 

'"  There  were  a  few  cases  where  the  wife 
was  the  primary  earner  and  the  hu.sband 
wajB  out  of  the  labor  market,  but  the  simpli- 
fied description  above  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. 


their  share  of  the  family  expenses  even  less. 
and  their  benefit- wage  ratio  even  higher.-'" 
In  the  same  way  other  possible  beneficiary 
situations  can  be  compared  to  the  four  basic 
situations  exemplified  here.  The  experience 
of  the  very  short-  and  the  very  long-term 
unemployed  can  also  be  estimated  to  some 
extent  by  comparison  with  the  experience  of 
the  medium-term  unemployed  ol  the  sam- 
ple. 

The  two  basic  fam'ly  groups  to  which  the 
samples  were  restricted — single  workers  and 
four-person  families — make  up  about  12  per- 
cent and  17  percent  respectively  of  all  house- 
holds in  the  United  States.  ThLs  pro\ides  a 
rough  measure  of  their  relative  Importance 
but  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  because 
households  are  not  beneficiaries  A  better 
measure  is  *he  "large  samjile"  of  beneficiaries 
in  the  area  from  which  the  small  sample  was 
drawn  and  which  Included  fanillles  of  all 
sizes.  In  the  cases  of  Missouri  and  of  Florida 
about  11  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  in  the 
area  were  single  persons  and  17  percent  were 
four-person  families — almost  exactly  the 
same  proijortions  that  obtained  among 
households.  In  the  cases  of  New  York  and 
Oregon  however  the  proportions  were  re- 
versed: 17  percent  were  single  persons  and 
13  percent  were  four-per.son  families." 

It  can  be  said  in  general  therefore  that  the 
two  basic  family  types  of  the  sample  repre- 
sent about  30  percent  of  the  beneficiary 
universe. 

The  relative  Importance  of  the  subgroups 
(P,1E,  P.2E.  and  SEC)  is  more  difficult  to 
ascertain.  The  sampling  States  had  the  In- 
formation In  their  hands  when  they  a^fcem- 
bled  the  "large  sample."  but  only  Oregon  Ujck 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  analyzed 
this  benefit  universe.  The  Oregon  analysis 
found  that  all  primary  earners  (P)— they 
are  roughly  equivalent  to  workers  with  de- 
pendents— made  up  58  percent,  working 
wives  (SEC)  18  percent,  and  other  secondary 
workers  7  percent  of  all  beneficiaries.  (As  al- 
ready mentioned,  workers  living  alone  (S) 
accounted  (or  17  percent  of  all  beneficiaries  ) 

Primary  earners  who  were  the  only  earners 
In  the  family  (P.IE)  accounted  for  37  per- 
cent of  all  beneficiaries;  primary  earners  in 
families  where  there  were  other  earners  ac- 
counted for  21  percent/^  Altogether  about  45 
p>ercent  of  the  beneficiaries  belonged  to  fam- 
ilies with  multiple  earners;  P.2E  (about  20 
percent),  SEC  (18  percent),  and  other  work- 
ing family  members    (7  percent). 

To  Judge  the  extent  to  which  the  Oregon 
findings  are  representative  of  the  national 
situation,  there  are  available  a  few  bit^  of 
scattered  data.  The  States  which  pay  de- 
pendents' allowances  find  that  about 
half  of  their  beneficiaries  are  primary  earn- 
ers with  dependents  ( the  proportion  is 
higher  in  recession,  lower  In  prosperity). 
In  a  survey  covering  the  year  1959,  New 
York  found  that  63  percent  of  its  male 
beneficiaries  and  23  percent  of  its  female 
beneficiaries  had  dependents;  of  both  sexes 
combined  46  percent  had  dependents'' 
Michigan,  which  has  a  system  of  depend- 
ency allowances,  reported  that  61  6  percer.t 
of  all  the  different  beneficiaries  in  fiscal  1959 


"The  benefit-wage  ratio  is  the  proportion 
of  benefits  to  wages — usually  expressed  In 
terms  of  averages  and  as  a  percentage. 

-'  The  second  New  York  study  (Utlca.  1958) 
found  the  beneficiaries  to  be  distributed  in 
the  same  proportions  a.s  household.*:  11  per- 
cent lived  alone  and  16  percent  lived  in  four- 
person  families. 

-^  This  group  i.s  not  exactly  the  same  as 
P.  2E  because  it  includes  secondary  workers 
other  than  the  spouse  of  the  beneficiary. 
The  real  P.  2E  figure  is  slightly  lower. 

"  Family  Status  of  Unemployment  IiLTur- 
ance  beneficiaries.  New  York  State.  1959. 
(Division  of  Employmei'.t,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor.  Dec,  I960),  p.  8, 


were  persons  with  dependents.^'  In  a  survey 
of  exhaustees,  covering  the  year  1960.  Ohio 
found  that  43  percent  (40  percent  were  male. 
3  i)ercent  female)   had  dependents  =' 

With  respect  to  families  with  multiple 
e:irners  the  second  New  York  benefit  ade- 
quacy study  (Utlca,  1958).  which  used  a 
Uirger  and  more  random  sample,  found  that 
61  percent  of  all  beneficiaries  had  one  or 
mure  additional  earners  in  the  family.  The 
New  York  study  mentioned  in  footnote  23 
found  that  58  percent  of  all  families  had 
multiple  earners  and  that  about  half  of  all 
the  beneficiaries  lived  in  such  families  ="  In 
the  national  labor  force,  of  male  heads  of 
f.miilies,  about  30  percent  have  working 
wives  and  another  12  percent  have  some 
(.•her  working  member  in  the  family  •' 

Characteristics  of  sample  beneficiaries  other 
than  family  status  were  the  result  of  random 
selection  and  refiected  closely  the  benefit 
universe  in  the  area  from  which  tlie  sample 
w.is  drawn.  Although  these  areas  differed 
In  many  ways,  the  beneficiaries  exhibited 
stifHriently  similar  characteristics  to  con- 
stitute In  some  respects  a  common  pattern 

Sex:  The  single  beneficiaries  (Si  were 
predominantly  male  in  the  Pennsylvania. 
Oregon,  and  Ml.^sourl  samples;  In  New  York 
females  equaled  and  In  the  two  southern 
sami)les  they  exceeded  males  The  primary 
beneficiaries  (P)  were  predominantly  male 
1j.  nil  the  samples  except  Florida  The  sec- 
ondary beneficiaries  (SEC)  were  almost  en- 
tirely  female  In  all   the  samples 

Age:  In  all  the  samples  the  descending 
order  of  age  was  S-P-SEC  The  single  bene- 
fli"iarles  were  older  on  the  average  than  the 
family  groups.  The  difference  was  greatest 
In  the  New  York  sample,  where  the  median 
age  of  the  single  beneficiaries  was  58.  while 
that  of  the  family  groups  combined  was  only 
38.  Among  the  single  beneficiaries  one  effect 
o.'  their  older  age  was  to  increase  the  num- 
ber among  them  who.  when  they  were  un- 
employed, were  helped  by  the  receipt  of 
private  or  public  pension  payments.  Of  the 
beneficiaries  who  lived  In  families,  the  prt- 
mixry  workers  were  somewhat  older  than  the 
secondary  woricers 

Waces:  Over  half  the  btneflclarles  In  all 
the  samples  came  from  the  semiskilled  and 
tmskllled  classifications,  and  as  a  result  their 
average  (median)  wage  In  all  the  samples 
except  in  Oregon  was  lower  than  that  of  all 
covered  employees  In  the  State.  If  the 
sample  beneficiaries  are  representative  of  the 
beneficiary  universe  In  this  resjject.  since 
lower-wage  workers  are  favored  by  the  ben- 
efit formula  (they  are  not  stopped  by  the 
maximum,  and  the  benefit  formvila  is  fre- 
quently weighted  In  their  favor)  actual 
beneficiaries  probably  make  out  somewhat 
better  than  would  be  deduced  from  a  simple 
comparison  of  the  average  benefit  rate  In  the 
State  with  the  average  wage  paid  In  all 
covered   employment.  ^ 

Among  the  beneficiary  types,  wages  fol- 
lowed the  descending  order  of  P-S-SEC. 
Single  beneficiaries  averaged  about  one-fifth 
le.-'s  and  secondary  beneficiaries  about  one- 
third  less  than  the  wages  of  primary  bene- 
ficiaries. The  single  beneficiaries  included 
a  high  proportion  of  the  very  old.  the  very 
young,  and  women — all  low-wage  earners. 
The  secondary  beneficiaries  were  nearly  all 
women. 


■'  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion. Annual  Report.   1959,  p.  66. 

-•US.  House  of  Representatives  (87th 
Cong.  1st  sess).  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Hearings  on  "Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation."  Feb.  15-r7.  1961.  pp. 
153  ff. 

-'  Family  Status  of  Beneficiaries,  p.  49. 

-■  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Popula- 
tion Reports,  Series  P-50,  average  for  recent 
years. 
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The  "weekly  wage'  sh  ns  n  In  the  tables 
that  follow  represei.ts  an  average  of  the 
v,ages  received  durin^j  the  bcnellciary'R  most 
recent  period  of  employment  This  recent 
wage  tended  to  be  higher  than  the  average 
wage  of  the  base  period,  on  which  benefits 
were  calculated;  it  therefore  tended  to  lower 
the  benefit-wag''  rat:ij    as  is  explained  later 

Income  Becau.<e  of  the  presence  of  multi- 
ple earners  in  some  families  the  order  of 
incomes  differed  from  the  wages  for  the  ben- 
eficiary types.  Total  family  incomes  fol- 
lowed the  descendii.g  order  of  SEC-P,  2E- 
P.  IE  S,  The  range  of  Incomes  was  wide — 
from  the  $1,699  of  single  beneficiaries  in 
South  Carolina  to  i  he  $6  141  of  secondary 
v.-orkers  In  Oregon  These  are  annual  net 
I  after  tax)  incomes  and  reflect  a  year  In 
which  there  was  substantial  unemployment. 

Benefit  formula  The  representative  char- 
acter of  the  samples  depends  also  on  the 
particular  benefit  formulas  used  by  the 
samjile  States  Th(  chief,  though  not  all. 
the  significant  elements  In  the  benefit 
formulas  at  the  tl.ne  of  the  surveys  are 
Indicated    In    the   fcUowing    table. 
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The  higher  the  minimum  and  the  maxi- 
n^um  benefits,  the  more  liberal  the  formula. 
Also  the  larger  the  fraction  of  high-quarter 
wages  used  In  calculating  the  benefit 
amount,  the  more  liberal  the  formula.-'' 
Thus.  Oregon  had  the  most  liberal  formula 
of  the  sample  States  In  terms  of  Its  maxi- 
mum and  nilnlmum  benefit  amounts  but  the 
least  liberal  in  terms  of  its  high-quarter 
fraction.  Three  of  the  States  weighted  the 
formula  In  favor  of  low-wage  earners;  the 
other  three  did  not.  (At  the  time  of  the 
svjrveys  the  high -quarter  formula  was  used 
by   39   States  and   the   average   weekly  wage 


-•"  One  twenty-sixth  of  high-quarter  wages 
will  yield  a  benefit  equal  to  50  percent  of 
'  fullilme"  weekly  wages  if  there  has  been  no 
unemployment  and  no  overtime  In  the  high 
quarter.  It  will  yield  less  than  50  percent 
If  there  has  been  vmemployment,  more  than 
50  percent  If  there  has  been  overtime. 


formula  by  4  States,  An  annual  wa?e  for- 
mula was  used  by  the  remaining  eight  States. 
Twenty-four  States  weighted  their  formulas 
In  favor  of  the  low-wage  earner.) 

Sampling  variability:  The  respresentative 
character  of  the  samples  is  partly  a  function 
of  their  size.  The  samples  were  small,  about 
300  cases  each,  with  a  proportionately  large 
sampling  variability.  For  example  \vhen  a 
few  beneficiaries  made  large  capltfl  pur- 
chases— a  house  or  a  car — while  unemployed, 
the  average  expenditure  of  their  group  was 
notably  raised  In  South  Carolina  th;  bene- 
ficiaries sfjent  more  on  housing  during  un- 
employment than  during  employment  sim- 
ply because  the  period  of '  unemployment 
occurred  during  a  colder  part  of  the  year 
Again  for  some  groups  the  average  income 
during  unemployment  was  notably  rf.ised  by 
the  receipt  of  income-tax  refunds — an 
atypical  windfall  which  occurred  only  in  the 
spring  when  several  of  the  studl€s  were 
conducted. 

Scope 

The  formidable  list  of  limitations  on  the 
representative  character  of  the  samples 
(sampling  variability  was  added  to  differ- 
ences In  beneficiary  characteristics,  in  busi- 
ness conditions,  and  in  benefit  fo:'mulas) 
raises  the  question  as  to  ■whether  any  general 
conclusions  may  safely  be  drawn  fiom  the 
studies  The  answer  is  that  the  various 
limitations  impair  but  do  not  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  the  studies.  The  dat.',  suffice 
for  only  rough  comparisons  and  for  only  gen- 
eral conclusions,  but  they  do  suffice  for  that. 
A  few  fundamental  forces  were  suficlently 
pervasive  to  show  through  the  heterogeneity 
of  even  these  small  samples  and  to  reveal 
some  striking  uniformities  of  experience. 
The  uniformities  are  all  the  more  impressive 
because  of  their  heterogeneous  source. 

The  following  analysis  concentrates  on 
these  uniformities  and  omits  side  excursions 
into  the  data  that  are  more  distracting  than 
instructive  For  example,  the  studies  tested 
correlations  between  beneficiary  experience 
and  the  factors  of  age.  sex.  level  of  income, 
and  duration  of  unemployment.  Generally 
speaking  these  correlations  did  not  yield 
-clearly  significant  results  and  are  not  dis- 
cussed here.  Omission  is  an  essential  tech- 
nique in  the  presentation  of  these  studies; 
otherwise  the  few  clear  conclusions  that  may 
safely  be  drawn  from  the  data  will  be  ob- 
scured in  a  plethora  of  details  that  make  no 
clear  contribution  to  the  central  question 
with  which  the  studies  started:  Are  benefits 
adequate'' 

Two  other  correlations  were  very  signifi- 
cant and  are  at  the  core  of  this  analysis. 
These  were  the  correlations  of  beneficiary 
experience  with  size  of  family  and  number 
of  earners  in  the  family.  The  two  factors 
which,  in  addition  to  the  size  of  the  unem- 
ployment benefit,  chiefly  determined  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  family  during  unem- 


ployment were  (1)  the  number  of  members 
to  be  supported  and  (2)  the  number  who 
were  contributing  to  that  support. 

Given  the  method  of  sample  selection, 
there  were  three  possible  combinations  of 
these  factors  a  single  earner  and  a  single 
consumer;  a  single  earner  and  four  con- 
sumers; two  earners  and  four  consumers. 
The  data  of  some  of  the  samples  allow  the 
last  combination  to  be  further  divided  if 
the  beneficiary  is  the  primary  or  secondary 
earner  in  the  family.  Thus  there  are  four 
possible  beneficiary  typ>es.  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  diagram  In  which  the  code 
designations  explained  above  are  used  -"■ 

Single  Dual 

earner  earners 

WulK.ut   dependents S  SEC 

With   dependents P.IE  P.  2E 

Tabular  presentation  of  the  experiences  of 
these  various  beneficiary  types  is  simplified 
in  two  ways.  First,  to  avoid  becoming  a 
discussion  of  statistical  procedure,  the  analy- 
sis omits  some  of  the  explanations  and  quali- 
fications that  are  given  in  the  original  re- 
ports.^ Second,  the  tables  include  only  the 
four  studies  whose  format  Is  sufficiently 
similar  to  facilitate  summarization.  '  These 
are  the  studies  of  Florida,  New  York.  Mis- 
souri, and  Oregon.  Tlie  Florida  and  New 
York  studies  refiect  periods  of  pro.sperily  the 
Missouri  and  Oregon  studies  periods  of 
recession   ■ 


Not  all  the  studies  made  these  distinc- 
tions consistently.  The  earlier  studies 
grouped  all  primary  workers  together  at  the 
expense  of  the  important  disti;ictlon  be- 
tween families  with  single  and  fa:iiilies  with 
dual  earners.  Where  this  distinction  cannot 
be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  Florida  and  New- 
York,  the  data  In  the  tables  are  ambiguous 
They  refiect  two  kinds  of  families  with  sig- 
nificantly different  experiences. 

"  A  separate  procedural  repyort  accompanies 
each  study 

The  Pennsylvania  study  was  a  p:lot 
study  and  Its  findings  are  reported  some- 
what differently  and  less  f ull\ .  The  South 
Carolina  study  has  Industrial  and  seasonal 
peculiarities  that  would  require  special  ex- 
planation and  yet  is  not  so  different  from 
the  Florida  study  as  to  make  its  inclusion 
mandatory  The  second  New  York  study 
(Utlca)  requires  altogether  special  handling 
and  IS  discussed  in  the  appendix.  The  three 
omitted  studies  corroborate  In  every  lmp>or- 
tar.t  respect  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn 
from  the  other  four  studies. 

-The  estimated  rates  of  total  unemploy- 
ment in  the  sample  areas  at  the  time  oi  the 
interviews  were:  New  York.  3  4  percent: 
Florida.  42  percent;  Missouri.  9.2  percent; 
Oregon.  10.0  percent. 
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'  Avorapo  weekly  l>enrflt  rnto  ciifibllslioil  on  l>a.«i?  of  wages  earned  during  base-year 
ciirploynirnf , 

•  .VviniKi'  >ve<>kly  Ixnefit.*  actually  received  during  period  of  unemploymenL  8e« 
tfxi  ip.  :\\)  for  exjilaiiaiion  of  dilTercnee  Ix'tween  benefits  established  and  received. 

■  .\v('ra(;o  weekly  jiross  wa^i.'^  minus  Income  and  .social  security  taxcf;  average  relates 
10  most  n>c<'nt  jx-rlod  of  pmploymonf. 

'  >(T  text  >\K  ;<(!    fur  I  \pl;i!ialiiin  (pf  code. 


'  Average  weekly  iK'ncfit  rate  established  on  bsisis  of  wiiges  o;u-notl  dunns  fHW-j-wtf 
employment. 

•  Average  weekly  gro.s,"!  wage  minus  inttniu  :iiid  M>eial  iieoiinly  tuxes,  avrrsitc  ix-UU-* 
to  most  recent  period  of  employment. 

•  See  text  (p.  30)  for  explanation  of  code. 

♦There  is  available  only  a  eonibinP<l  (Igurr  for  all  fanulios.     TIh  ivmlMnc^i  'iu,» 
for  gross  wages  is  27  percent  and  for  not  wages  53  percent. 
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Analj/sis  of  the  samples 
The  tables  that  follow  were  conatructed 
to  throw  light  on  two  main  questions:  What 
was  the  experience  of  beneficiaries  In  main- 
taining their  usual  standard  of  living?  And 
how  were  unemployment  benefits  related  to 
this  ex{>erience? 

Tables  1  and  2 

These  tables  are  preliminary  In  the  sense 
that  they  Identify  the  subject  which  Is  un- 
der dlscusston.  We  are  asking  whether 
benefits  are  adequate.  In  a  wage-related 
program  like  unemployment  Insurance  this 
is  equivalent  to  asking  whether  the  propor- 
tion of  wage  loss  which  is  compensated  is 
adequate.  Tables  1  and  2  describe  in  three 
different  ways  what  that  proportion  was  for 
the  sample  beneficiaries. 

In  table  1,  part  A  describes  the  benefit- 
wage  ratio  (the  proportion  that  benefits  are 
of  wages)  in  terms  of  benefits  established, 
that  is,  in  terms  of  the  benefit  rate  to  which 
the  beneficiary  was  legally  entitled  If  he 
fulfilled  all  conditions;  part  B  describes  the 
same  ratio  in  terms  of  benefits  actually  re- 
ceived. The  difference  between  benefits  es- 
tablished and  benefits  received  Is  the  result 
of  the  waiting  period  requirement,  delayed 
filing  by  beneficiaries,  disqualifications  In- 
curred, and  administrative  delays. 

Of  these  various  causes  only  the  waiting 
period  Is  directly  relevant  to  a  Judgment  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
provided  in  the  law.  The  other  causes  ex- 
plain why  the  unemployed  person  did  not 
receive  the  benefits  established  In  the  law 
but  do  not  bear  directly  on  whether  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  provided  by  law  Is 
the  proper  proportion  of  weekly  wages. 

As  for  the  waiting  period.  If  the  States  in 
the  samples  had  completely  abolished  It, 
their  action  would  not  have  affected  the 
ratios  of  part  B  In  any  significant  way.  The 
waiting  period  was  already  down  to  1  week, 
while  the  average  duration  of  imemploy- 
ment  In  these  samples  was  about  17  weeks; 
1  additional  week  of  benefits  would  not  have 
raised  greatly  the  average  benefit  received 
throughout  the  period  of  unemployment." 

For  our  purposes  therefore  part  A  Is  the 
more  significant  part  of  table  1.  When  we 
ask  whether  the  benefit-wage  relationship  Is 
adequate,  the  benefit  we  are  talking  about 
Is  the  benefit  established  In  law.  Neverthe- 
less part  B  of  the  table  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Whatever  the  explanation  of  the 
fact.  It  Is  a  fact  that  beneficiaries  had  less 
to  spend  than  Is  suggested  by  part  A  of  table 
1  and  by  tables  2  and  5,  all  of  which  use  the 
established  benefit  rate  rather  than  the  ben- 
efits actually  received.  The  fact  should  be 
kept  In  mind  even  if  it  cannot  be  related  di- 
rectly to  the  choice  of  a  benefit  formula. 
Kept  In  mind,  the  fact  will  Incline  the  scale 
to  the  side  of  liberality  when  the  choice  Is 
close  as  between  one  benefit  formula  and  an- 
other. That  is,  although  the  choice  of  a 
benefit-wage  ratio  Involves  only  part  A  di- 
rectly, the  revelation  of  part  B  can  be  an 
Indirect  Influence  on  the  actual  choice  made. 

Table  1  is  In  ternas  of  net  wages,  which  do 
not  include  taxes  or  fringe  benefits.  Taxes 
and  fringe  benefits  are  both  properly  in- 
cluded in  wages  when  the  adequacy  of  un- 
employment benefits  Is  being  measured  by 
the  norm  of  replaced  purchasing  p>ower 
(norm  A.2.b.);  fringe  benefits,  though  not 
taxes,  are  also  properly  Included  when  the 
norm  being  applied  Is  that  of  economic  In- 
centive (norm  B.2.).  But  most  taxes  cer- 
tainly and  fringe  benefits  possibly  must  be 
excluded  when  the  norm  Is  that  of  individual 
need  (norm  A.l) . 


-'•  The  results  of  the  benefit  adequacy 
studies  do  not  counsel  the  abolition  of  the 
waiting  period.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  resources  of  the  beneficiaries  were  In- 
adequate to  tide  them  over  the  first  few 
weeks  of  unemployment. 


Most  taxes  must  be  excluded  because  the 
only  vages  that  an  Individual  can  use  to  meet 
his  personal  needs  are  his  spendable  wages. 
Income  taxes  clearly  must  be  excluded.  So- 
cial security  taxes  are  similar  to  an  insur- 
ance premium  and  are  jiroperly  treated  like 
the  cost  of  fringe  benefits.  Whether  fringe 
benefits  are  relevant  for  the  norm  of  indi- 
vidual need  Is  disputed;  the  answer  depends 
In  part  on  how  one  understands  the  function 
of  unemployment  benefits.  If  one  conceives 
a  limited  objective  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits— for  example  to  meet  the  beneficiary's 
main  expenditures  for  a  short  period — most 
fringe  benefits  would  not  be  relevant." 

The  tabk  use  net  wages,  but  this  di)es 
not  imply  a  commitment  to  one  side  or  the 
other  in  the  dispute.  The  method  of  data 
collection — through  budgetary  studies — - 
naturally  produced  net  figures.  Also  the 
comparisons  that  were  Involved — between  in- 
come and  expenditures  before  and  during 
unemployment — could  be  cfirried  out  prac- 
tically only  in  terms  of  actual,  that  is,  net 
money  flows.  Moreover  the  use  of  net  figures 
Is  not  Incompatible  with  taking  account  of 
lost  fringe  benefits:  It  is  necessary  only  to 
increase  the  benefit-wage  ratio  selected  as  a 
norm  by  the  amount  considered  necessary 
to  replace  the  fringe  benefits  that  the  un- 
employed workers  are  Judged  to  have  lost." 

Table  2  presents  the  data  of  table  1  In 
another  form.  Table  2  shows  the  proportion 
of  beneficiaries  who  received  benefits  that 
equaled  one-half  or  more  of  their  weekly 
wage,  both  gross  and  net.  In  this  form  the 
data  can  be  compared  directly  with  one  of 
the  more  widely  used  criteria  of  adequacy, 
namely,  that  benefits  should  be  equal  to  half 
or  more  of  wages  for  a  majority  of  claim- 
ants." Two  variations  of  this  criterion  were 
proposed  by  the  Eisenhower  admlnlrtration; 
up  to  1955  the  criterion  proposed  was  half  of 
net  wages  for  the  majority  of  beneficiaries, 
thereafter  the  criterion  was  liberalized  In 
three  respects  and  became  half  of  gross  wages 
for  the  great  majority  of  covered  workers. 

As  Judged  by  the  later,  more  liberal  form 
of  the  criterion,  benefits  were  seriously  in- 
adequate for  all  classes  of  beneficiaries.  The 
secondary  beneficiaries  in  New  York  were 
a  possible  exception,  depending  on  what  in- 
terpretation   Is    given    to    "great    majority." 

As  Judged  by  the  earlier  less  liberal  form 
of  the  criterion,  benefits  were  adequate  for 
single  and  secondary,  but  not  for  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries.  Less  than  half  of  the 
primary  workers  received  50  percent  of 
their  net  wages.  This  very  significant  find- 
ing  held   for   all   six   studies.     (It   probably 


"  If  for  example  a  worker  has  health  In- 
surance while  employed  it  is  probably  not 
practicable  to  modify  the  benefit  amount  suf- 
ficiently to  restore  this  lost  protection  while 
he  Is  unemployed.  (But  note  what  i.s  s.iid 
above  regarding  norm  B2.) 

^'  For  a  recent  dlscu.ssion  of  gross  versus  net 
pay,  see  Lester,  "The  Economic  Significance 
of  Unemployment  Compensation."  pp  350- 
351.  In  the  context  of  this  article,  which  is 
concerned  almost  entirely  with  the  apjilica- 
tion  of  norm  A. 2.  and  very  little  with  norm 
A.l,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  dispute  that 
the  loss  of  fringe  benefits  is  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic loss  caused  by  unemployment. 

*■  Table  2  is  less  affected  than  table  1  by  a 
relatively  few  high-wage  earners.  Tliu.'i,  in 
Oregon,  although  the  average  benefit  was 
only  58  percent  of  the  average  net  wage  for 
single  and  secondary  beneficiaries  (table  1). 
79  percent  of  these  beneficiaries  received  at 
least  half  of  their  net  wage  (table  2).  In  a 
dlscusskm  which  turns  on  the  application  of 
the  norm  of  Individual  need,  table  2  would 
seem  to  be  the  more  relevant.  For  the  ap- 
plication of  the  other  poeltive  norm.  tlM 
maintenance  of  purchasing  power,  table  1 
is  equally  or  even  more  significant. 


held  also  for  the  second  New  York  study,  In 
Utlca,  but  directly  comparable  data  are  not 
available.) 

The  limiting  effect  of  the  maximum  bene- 
fit was  the  principal  reason  that  more  bene- 
ficiaries did  not  receive  at  least  half  of  their 
wages.  This  was  especially  the  case  among 
the  higher-wage  primary  beneficiaries.*^  In 
all  the  sample  States  the  maxlmiun  benefit 
was  less  than  50  percent  of  the  State  aver- 
age gross  weekly  wage."  This  meant  that 
any  worker  who  earned  a  gross  wage  equal 
to  the  average  weekly  wage  In  covered  em- 
ployment would  receive  a  benefit  that  was 
less  than  half  his  wage. 

High-wage  beneficiaries  were  not  the  cnly 
ones  to  receive  a  benefit  that  was  less  than 
half  their  wage.  Although  the  benefit  for- 
mula of  all  the  sample  States  was  calculated 
to  pay  at  least  50  percent  of  average  full- 
Umr  wages  to  all  beneficiaries  below  the 
maximum,  significant  proportions  of  bene- 
ficiaries who  were  below  the  maxim um.je- 
ceived  less  than  half  of  their  full-time 
erage  wage.  One  cause  of  this  phenc 
was  the  method  of  computing  the  bejj 
In  States  which  used  one  twenty-slxt 
high-quarter  earnings  as  the  base  on  which 
to  calculate  the  benefit — as  In  Oregon  for 
e.xample — any  unemployment  which  the 
beneficiary  experienced  in  his  high  quarter 
would  lower  the  average  of  his  high-quarter 
earnings  and  thereby  lower  his  benefit. 

Another  contributing  cause  was  the  fact 
that  the  average  weekly  wage  used  In  the 
denominator  of  the  ratios  in  table  2  Is  not 
the  wage  of  the  base  period  but  of  the  most 
recent  period  of  employment."  Two  factors 
t<  tidrd  to  make  this  recent  wage  higher  than 
the  average  wages  earned  lu  the  base  period: 
The  averaging  period  did  not  contain  any 
unemployment,  and  wages  were  generally 
rising.  Benefits  earned  In  an  earlier  period 
(>t  lower  wages  are  therefore  being  measured 
a,rainst  the  higher  wages  of  a  later  period. 
This  makes  for  a  more  exacting  criterion 
of  adequacy  The  criterion  Is  Justified  to 
the  extent  that  the  objective  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  Is  to  prevent  too  great  a 
fall  from  the  normal  standard  of  living  that 
the  beneficiary  was  enjoying  at  the  time 
he  bei^ame  unemployed. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  one-half  or  some 
other  proportion  of  wages  is  the  correct  cri- 
terion." there  Is  no  need  to  proceed  beyond 


"  Of  the  primary  beneficiaries  who  re- 
ceived the  maximum  benefit  the  following 
proportion  received  less  than  60  percent  of 
their  net  wages:  Florida,  60  percent:  New 
York,  81  percent;  Oregon,  62  percent;  Mls- 
8<3url.  77  percent. 

"It  was  48  percent  In  Oregon,  40  percent 
In  Missouri  and  New  York,  and  39  percent 
In  Florida.  It  was  48  percent  in  the  second 
(Utlca)    New  York  study. 

"'  This  period  could  vary  from  6  to  46 
weeks.  All  the  beneficiaries  of  the  samples 
had  been  employed  for  at  least  6  consecu- 
tive weeks  before  their  current  unemploy- 
ment; their  current  unemployment  had 
lasted  at  least  6  continuous  weeks;  and  the 
sample  survey  extended  over  a  complete 
year. 

"•  In  recent  years  support  baa  been  grow- 
ing for  a  more  liberal  prof>ortion,  especially 
if  related  to  net  wages.  Some  social  security 
si)eclallsts  advocate  50  percent  of  gross 
wages  because  this  represents  a  larger  pro- 
porUon  of  net  wages.  The  SUB  programs 
pay  benefits  up  to  65  percent  of  net  wages. 
Labor  has  proposed  a  still  more  liberal 
criterion.  At  Its  1959  convention  the  AFL- 
CIO  adopted  the  criterion  that  "the  weekly 
benefit  amount  should  replace  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  the  Individual  claimant's  full- 
time  weekly  wage."  According  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  "this  wage  replacement  principle 
should  be  observed  for  all  but  those  few 
with  highest  earnlngi." 
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table  2  However  If  one  wishes  to  Investi- 
gate the  correctness  of  the  assumption  that 
this  or  some  other  proposed  proportion  Is 
the  correct  proportion.  It  Is  necessary  to 
proceed  further  and  ascertain  how  the 
claimants  who  received  these  proportions  of 
their  wages  actually  fared. 

Table  3 
This  table  permits  the  application  of  a 
second  criterion  of  benefit  adequacy,  namely 
that  beneficiaries  should  not  experience  "too 
much  hardship  "  when  unemployed.  Table 
3  measures  the  effect  of  unemployment  on 
the  beneficiaries'  customary  standard  of  liv- 
ing and   on   their   assets      It   shows   the  ex- 

Taklk    a.      Aitrddf    monthlii    rxprndihireK 

total  a 


tent  to  which  their  expenditures  declined 
during  unemployment  (cols.  2.5)  and 
the  proportion  of  their  diminished  expen- 
ditiu-es  that  was  In  excess  of  Income  and 
therefore  represented  a  worsening  of  their 
net-asset  position  (col.  6) . 

These  were  the  aspendltures  of  four-mem- 
ber families,  it  should  be  recalled,  for  all 
except  the  single  beneficiary.  The  Items  of 
greatest  expenditure  diu-ing  both  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  were  food,  hous- 
ing, and  transportation — in  that  order. 
Single  and  primary  beneficiaries,  who  had  a 
lower  family  income  than  SEC  beneficUries, 
spent  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  their 
income  on  food   than   did   the   SEC  group.'- 

dunnii    iiiiriiiftlin/iiKiit:    Aiiiuiml,    ptmnl    <ha 
ltd  riDitdffi  I  nililf  '  fj-prndiliirrx,  hi/  li/pe  „f  l,cnr 


In  the  Florida  and  New  York  studies, 
which  refiect  periods  of  prosperity,  the  bene- 
ficiaries maintained  their  expenditures,  both 
total  and  nondeferrable,  at  almost  normal 
levels.  In  these  two  States  total  expendi- 
tures declined  by  only  about  5  percent  on 
the  average  Indeed  the  S  and  SEC  bene- 
ficiaries in  New  York  actually  increased 
their  average  expenditures  during  unemploy- 
ment. About  half  the  beneficiaries  in  these 
two  classes  decreased  their  expenditures,  but 
by  so  little  that  the  purchase  of  a  car  by 
one  of  the  single  beneficiaries  and  of  a  house 
by  one  of  the  secondary  beneficiaries  was 
sufSclent  to  raise  the  average  of  the  entire 
group  above  what  it  was  during  cmplov- 
mont. 


ni/e,    and     percent     in     frce^> 
liciari/  - 


of    iiicniur     for 
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<  DitTerenee  In'tween   (toUI)  expenditure?  and  mcoriu    during-  unt-miilnvmfnt   .iS 
IwTfi-ni  of  (total)  expenditures  diiruiE  unemployment. 


What  these  data  indicate  is  that  unem- 
ployment during  the  prosperous  period 
1956-57  had  little  effect  on  the  con- 
sumption levels  of  the  average  beneficiary 
in  States  as  different  in  their  economies 
and  benefit  provisions  us  Florida  and  New 
York. 

In  the  Oregon  and  Mi.ssrjun  .studies,  which 
reflect  periods  of  recession,  the  cut  in  ex- 
penditures was  much  greater,  on  the  average 
it  was  more  than  twice  as  great.  It  was 
especially  large  for  the  primary  worker  with 
no  other  earner  in  the  family  i  P.  1E».  Even 
in  recession,  however  the  decline  in  expendi- 
tures was  slight  for  the  SEC  group 

The  category  of  nondeferrable  expendi- 
tures might  t>e  expected  to  exhibit  a  smaller 
decline  than  that  of  total  expenditures,  but 
in  fact  both  followed  the  same  pattern.  The 
detailed  tables  of  the  full  reports  show  that 
no  one  category  of  expenditures  was  selected 
for  heavy  cutting:  mild  cuts  were  made 
across  the  board 

What  explains  the  relatively  small  de- 
crease in  total  expenditures  during  unem- 
ployment? The  principal  explanations — in 
addition  to  the  obvious  but  fundamental  one 
that  people  do  not  eitsily  abandon  an  ac- 
customed standard  of  living — seem  to  be 
four:  unemployment  benefits,  other  sources 
of  income,  obligations  of  the  beneficiaries, 
expectations  of  the  beneficiaries 

Benefits  for  single  beneficiaries  amounted 
to  about  two-thirds  of  available  Income  in 
Florida  and  New  York  and  accounted  for  an 
even  larger  proportion  In  Oregon  and  Mis- 
souri. In  all  surveys,  benefits  averaged  more 
than  50  percent  of  family  income  for  P.  IE 
beneficiaries,  about  40  percent  for  P,  2E  ben- 
eficiaries, and  about  20  percent  for  SEC 
beneficiaries. 

Other  sources  of  Income  included  pensions 
(this  was  a  relatively  more  Important  source 
in  the  case  of  the  single  beneficiaries,  whose 
average  age  was  much  higher  than  that  of 


•I 

Ui-Uuv  uiiim-      Diiniie  iirvnj- 
I'loyuioiit       1       I'loymeiit 
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1',  IK  
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SKC    

the  other   groups.,   the  wages  of  a   working  tures    on    food    in    the    Oregon    sample    was 

spouse   (this  was  confined  to  the  P.  2E  and  as  follows: 

SEC  groups),  tax  refunds  (these  occurred  in 

the   .States  where   the  interviews  took  place 

in  the  spring),  and  the  last-ditch  sources  of 

dissaving    and    borrowing.      The    availability 

of  charge  accounts  facilitated  borrowing. 

Many  of  the  beneficiaries  were  under  the 
necessity  of  making  installment  payments  on 
prevlems  purchases.  To  meet  the  "payments, 
they  drew  on  savings  and  borrowed  cash. 
(Tlie  average  beneficiary  was  not  a  spend- 
thrift—while  employed  all  beneficiary  classes  ^^^  Oregon  survey  contains  no  explana- 
saved.  that  is,  spent  less  than  their  income  )  ^lon  of  these  extremely  low  figures  of  expendi- 

Manv  of  the  beneficiaries  had  expected  ^"'"'^^  ^'^^  ^"*^  during  times  of  both  employ- 
their  unemployment,  the  secondary  bene-  "^"^"^  ^^^  unemployment.  Some  of  the 
ficiaries  most  frequently  and  the  primary  beneficiaries  may  have  lived  on  farms  or  had 
beneficiaries  least  frequently.  There  is  some  g^^'"'^^"-''-  others  may  have  secured  some  sur- 
evidence  that  the  beneficiaries  who  expected  ^''^^^  ^^^  ^^°^  ^^^^^^  agencies.  But.  obvi- 
their  unemployment  made  an  anticipatory  "^^'^■'  individuals  who  spent  less  than  »20 
downward  adjustment  In  their  st^andard  of  ^"*'-''  "^°^^^  ^^^  families  of  four  who  spent 
living:  hence  when  unemployment  actually  '''^®  ^^'^"  **°  ^^  month  on  food  during  em- 
arrived,  thev  did  not  have  to  cut  their  ex"-  P^'^yn^ent  will  not  spend  much  on  food  dur- 
penditures  so  much  as  they  would  otherwise  "^^  unemployment,  no  matter  what  the  un- 
have  had  to  do.  Expectations  of  reemploy-  employment  benefits  may  be.  That  these 
ment  may  al.so  have  affected  beneficiary,  ex-  P''P«'"ditures  in  the  lower  ranges  are  not 
penditure.  The  beneficiaries  of  Florida  and  <^""fi"^<^  ^°  isolated  cases  may  be  seen  by 
New  York,  who  reduced  their  expenditures  ''^'^'"?  ^^  quartUes.  For  the  beneficiaries  in 
less  than  did  beneficiaries  In  Oregon  and  ^^'^^  lowest  quartile  the  ranges  of  monthly 
Missouri,    were    probably    influenced    bv    the  ^^-^P^^^j^^^^    on    food    in    the    period    befo.re 

expectation    that    in    the    normal    course    of  p'\T»!^r^lTlv^  IT.'^^'nn^J^^^- 

event.,  they  would  .soon  be  reemployed.  j,oo                                       t27-»100:    SEC:   »63- 

The  figures  in  table  3  are  averages  and  As  measured  by  the  criterion  of  a  percent- 
cover  wide  individual  differences.  The  Ore-  ,pe  reduction  in  expenditures  who  expen- 
gon  study  provides  some  detailed  information  ,^,,^  „,e  greater  hardshii^the  lower  or^ he 
IV'^TZ.T"  .'/I"''  Of  differences  ^^g^er  income  beneflciari^  the  voun^cr  or 
was.  The  key  item  of  food  may  be  taken  as  t^e  older  beneficiaries,  the  shor'ter  or  the 
an  example.     The  range  of  monthly  expendi-  lo^g,^    unemployed    beneficiaries'     The    an! 

.•^wer  seems  to  be  that  there  was  no  difference. 
The  data  reveal  no  significant  correlation  be- 
tween relative  reduction  of  expenditures  dur- 
ing Unemployment  and  the  factors  of 
income,  age.  or  even  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment.    If  the  absence  of  corr«l«t4on  U  not 


•  Expenditures  on  food  as  a  percentage  of 
all  expenditures  during  unemployment  for 
the  beneficiary  classes  of  S,  P,  and  SEC  were 
as  follows:  Florida:  35,  39,  31;  New  York:  25. 
31,  24;  Oregon:  29,  29.  25;  Missouri:  26,29,  25. 
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simply  the  result  of  sampllBg  variability,  It 
Indicates  that  the  unemployed  oX  all  income 
levels,  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  durations  of 
unemplojrment  make  an  equal  endeavor  to 
maintain  their  customary  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  experience  about  the  same  relative 
success. 

Not  all  the  expenditures  made  during  the 
period  of  unemployment  were  supported  by 
current  income,  and  to  that  extent  the  de- 
cline in  expenditures  falls  to  measiire  the 
full  burden  borne  by  the  unemployed.  Col- 
•amn  6  of  table  3  Alls  out  the  picture  by  indi- 
cating the  extent  to  vhich  beneficiaries  had 
to  draw  on  savings,  sell  assets,  borrow,  or 
accept  assistance  in  order  to  maintain  the 
level  of  expenditures  shown  in  columns  2 


and    4.     Column    6    Is    probably    the    most 
revealing  single  measure  of  hard&hlp. 

The  proportion  of  expenditures  thus  fi- 
nanced amounted  to  about  40  percent  for 
workers  with  dependents,  and  almo«t  as 
much  for  single  workers.  The  proportion 
was  considerably  less  for  the  families  of  un- 
employed secondary  workers — on  the  average 
about  17  percent.  The  SEC  families  thus 
not  only  maintained  a  higher  standard  of 
living  but  did  so  with  a  lesser  drain  on  their 
resources. 

Table  4 

Table  4  Is  In  a  sense  an  expansion  of  col- 
umn 6  of  table  3.  It  specifies  some  of  the 
many  adjustments  that  beneficiaries  had  to 
make  while  unemployed."     The  most  com- 


mon type  of  adjustavent  was  to  draw  down 
savings  (ooU.  2,  %,  and  4),  but  a  slgnifl- 
caat  proportion  of  the  benefleiaries  also 
made  the  more  drastic  wljUBtineiit  of  going 
into  debt  (ools.  6.  g.  and  perhaps  7). 
The  general  picture  Is  zK>t  one  al  catastropive 
but  Is  definitely  oim  c€  considerable  strain. 
The  beneficiary  with  dependents  who  was  a 
lone  earner  In  the  family  (P,  IE)  was  under 
the  greatest  strain.  Tbe  exceptional  ease  of 
the  single  beneficiaries  In  Florida  reflects  an 
abnormal  proportion  of  low  wage.  <dder.  sea- 
sonal workers.  The  difference  tbat  a  reces- 
sion can  make  Is  dear  in  the  experience  of 
Oregon  and  Missouri  as  compared  with  the 
other  States. 


Table  \.— Percentage  of  beneficiaries  making  indiratid  a/ijuslment^  (>>  unemployment,  hy  type  of  hrnrfici<ny  ' 
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1  See  text  (p.  30)  for  explanation  of  code. 

The  unemployed  made  other  adjustments 
besides  those  listed  In  table  4.  For  exam- 
ple they  let  payments  on  Insurance  lapse, 
sold  some  of  their  possessions,  and  post- 
poned health  care.  Some  persons  do  not 
appear  among  those  who  decreased  or  ex- 
hausted their  savings  only  because  they  had 
no  savings  to  start  with.  One  gets  the 
strong  Impression  that  many  among  the 
primary  and  single  earners  felt  the  effects 
of  their  unemplo3rment  for  a  long  time  after 
they  went  back  to  work — as  they  paid  off 
debts,  bought  back  possessions,  and  restored 
savings. 

Columns  8  and  9  are  of  particular  inter- 
est. One  of  the  earliest  proposed  criteria  of 
adequacy  was  that  benefits  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  unemployed  "off  relief." 
By  this  norm  benefits  were  fairly  adequate 
for  all  classes  except  In  the  abnormal  case 
of  the  single  beneficiary  In  Florida.  On  the 
average  less  than  5  percent  of  all  beneficiar- 
ies received  relief  in  kind  and  an  even 
smaller  percentage  received  cash  relief. 
The  two  percentages  cannot  be  simply 
added  because  some  of  the  same  persons 
probably  appear  In  each  column.  It  is  pos- 
sible further  that  some  of  the  families  who 
received  relief  while  the  beneficiary  was  un- 
employed had  received  relief  also  while  he 
was  employed.  A  reasonable  estimate 
might  therefore  be  that  5  percent  or  less 
of  the  beneficiaries  had  to  seek  public  re- 
lief l>ecause  of  unemployment." 


*2  The  percentages  In  table  4  are  not  addi- 
tive. Many  of  the  beneficiaries  made  more 
than  one  type  of  adjustment. 

"  This  general  conclusion  Is  supported  by 
two  recent  studies,  each  of  which  found 
that  only  about  2  percent  of  the  long-term 
unemployment  Insurance  beneficiaries  ap- 
peared on  the  relief  rolls.  (See  "Exhaus- 
tions of  UC  Benefits  and  Public  Assistance 
Cases  Op)ened  Because  of  the  Loss  of  UC 
Benefits,"  by  the  Pennsylvania  Governor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Cknnpensation,  1950:  see  also  "Debts  and 
Dependency"  in  A  Case  Study  of  a  Perma- 
nent Plant  Shutdown,  Special  Committee 
on  Unemployment  Problems,  US.  Senate, 
86th  Cong.,  Dec.  21,  1959.) 


'  Not  available. 

Table  5 

A  criterion  of  adequacy  that  Is  given  a 
prominent  place  in  the  sample  studies  Is  the 
criterion  of  nondeferrable  expenditures. 
Benefits  are  adequate  according  to  this  cri- 
terion if  they  suffice  to  meet  expenditures 
that  cannot  be  postponed  even  during  un- 
employment. 

This  criterion  attempts  to  combine  the 
advantages  and  avoid  the  limitations  of  the 
"portion  of  wages"  and  "undue  hardship" 
criteria.  The  "portion  of  wages"  criterion  is 
definite,  but  since  it  accepts  a  given  fraction 
of  wages  without  Inquiring  whether  the  re- 
sultant benefit  Is  enough  or  too  much  or  too 
little  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  lacks  significance.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  the  "undue  hardship"  crite- 
rion has  significance — It  Is  expressed  directly 
in  terms  of  the  program's  objectives — it  is 
indefinite. 

The  criterion  of  nondeferrable  expendi- 
tures has  significance.  It  enunciates  a  clear 
concept  of  unemployment  insurance,  one 
which  sees  benefits  as  a  short  bridge  be- 
tween suitable  Jobs  for  regular  members  of 
the  work  force.  It  is  also  definite;  it  in- 
cludes only  specified  items  of  expenditure. 
Thus  the  criterion  of  nondeferrable  expend- 
itures is  Homewhat  less  mechanical  and  ar- 
bitrary tlian  "portion  of  wages  "  and  some- 
what more  definite  than  "undue  hardship." 

But  on,y  somewhat  so.  The  notion  of 
"nondeferrable"  Is  elastic  and  can  be  given 
many  meanings.  In  order  to  reduce  the  In- 
definlteneis,  one  must  make  a  choice  among 
items  of  expenditure  and  say,  "These  are  not 
p>ostponable,  even  in  unemployment."  The 
choice  is  necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary.  In 
the  studies  under  analysis  here,  four  items 
were  selected  as  being  nondeferrable:  food, 
housing  utilities  are  included  i,  clothing, 
and  medical  care." 


Table  5  supplies  a  number  of  ratios  useful 
for  measuring  the  adequacy  of  benefits  by 
the  criterion  of  norKteferrable  expenditures. 
Column  2  indicates  what  should  be  the  ideal 
relationship  between  the  benefit  rate  and  the 
beneficiary's  wage.  If  benefits  are  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  nondeferrable  expenditures, 
then  benefits  should  have  the  same  relation 
to  wages  that  nondeferrable  expenditures 
have.  This  "Ideal"  ratio  may  be  compared 
uith  the  actual  ratios  of  table  1-A.  Thus  if 
52  percent  of  the  net  wages  of  the  single 
worker  In  New  York  Is  needed  for  his  nonde- 
ferrable expenditures  (table  5,  col.  3), 
then  his  benefit  should  be  62  percent  of  his 
wage :  according  to  table  1-A  his  benefit  was 
actvially  54  percent  of  his  net  wage  and 
therefore  adequate. 

Essentially  the  same  comparison  la  made  In 
column  3  of  table  5  and  may  be  studied  more 
conveniently  there.  Ideally  the  benefit  rate 
should  equal  1(X)  percent  of  nondeferrable 
expendlttires.  According  to  this  criterion  the 
benefit  rate  of  the  single  worker  was  ade- 
quate but  that  of  the  other  beneficiary  tjrpes 
was  not.  And  apparently  the  benefit  rate  of 
the  secondary  worker  was  the  least  adequate. 

This  last  conclusion  calls  for  Investigation. 
If  we  take  It  at  Its  face  value,  it  leads  to  an 
obviously  Incorrect  conclusion.  In  New  York 
for  example  the  benefit  rate  of  the  secondary 
worker  was  only  86  percent  of  her  family's 
nondeferrable  expenditures;  must  we  con- 
clude that  her  benefit  should  have  been 
three  times  as  large  as  it  was?  That  Instead 
of  62  percent  of  her  net  wage  (table  1,  col. 
3).  she  should  have  received  171  percent 
(table  6,  col.  2)?  Obviously  not.  and  the 
explanation  is  to  be  found  In  column  4  of 
table  5. 


"  Pood  and  shelter  clearly  belong  in  any 
definition  of  nondeferrable  expenditures. 
The  Biu-<;au  of  Employment  Security  pro- 
posed this  as  a  minimum  definition  In  its 
1947  document.  "Unemployment  Insurance 
Legislative  Policy."    New  York's  Joint  Legis- 


lative Committee  on  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance adopted  this  definition  In  1951.  perhaps 
following  Michigan's  lead  of  several  years 
earUer.  What  items  of  expenditure,  if  any, 
beyond  food  and  shelter  should  be  Included 
in  the  definition  is  optax  to  debate.  An  alter- 
native and  perhaps  more  logical  criterion, 
"recurrent  exp>endltures."  was  used  in  the 
second  New  York  (Utlca)  stu-vey.  (See  ap- 
pendix, p.  62.) 
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Plate  sample  by 
beneficiary  type 
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(2) 

Benefit 
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52 
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46 
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8 

61 

51 

73 
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45 

57. 

«B 
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83 
64 

ah 
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M 
62 

40 

01 

88 
67 
34 

M 

S3 
65 
» 

U8 
04 

M 
112 

lOS 

ae 

B5 
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40 

P 

P,  IE 

74 

PEC    

P,  2E 

80 

New  York: 

8EO 

11 

H  

Missouri: 

P 

4<) 

SZC 

P,  IE 

73 

P,2E 

BEC 

76 
33 

1  .MI  ratios  are  eipresseil  In  peroenfages. 

•  Eipendlture*  for  foo^l,  hou<<inc,  Hothlnr .  ftiid  medical  care  during  period  of  unem- 
ployment; coded  NDX  iu  table.  Monthly  average  In  col.  2,  weekly  average  In  coK 
3  and  5. 

'  All  w;ige  and  ln(«ine  data  au'  net  Oess  income  and  sodaJ  sertjrlty  taxes)  aud  are  a 
monthly  averap-  of  the  iiorlo<J  Immediately  precedlny  unemployment. 

«  Weekly  averyje  benefit  rat*  e»t8bllsbe<l  by  beneficiary. 


•  The  sdjtosted  VDX  bears  the  lame  ratio  to  XDX  a»  Ihe  benefldary'«  wage  boon  to 
the  total  fanlly  income 

•  BenefldvrieB  entitled  10  the  maiimura  t^mflt  ratt  (tJtf^in  Floridii,  J36inN«w  York, 
t*0  lo  Oregon,  S33  in  .Mlwourit  as  nerrient  of  all  henefidiuies. 

'  For  tlUs  1  item  data  arc  available  aei>arat<'ly  lor  1',  lE  (67  prroent)  and  P,  2E  <59 
percent). 


The  level  of  expenditures  In  the  secondary 
worker's  family  was  determined  not  only  by 
her  wags  but  by  the  total  family  income, 
which  Included  the  wages  of  her  husband. 
Except  in  Florida.**  tbe  wage  of  the  secondary 
worker  accounted  for  only  about  one-third 
of  the  familjr's  total  Income.  Her  unemploy- 
ment benefit  therefore  cannot  properly  be 
expected  to  equal  the  whole  of  the  nonde- 
ferrable expenditures  of  the  family  but  only 
that  portion  which  may  plausibly  be  at- 
tributed to  her  contribution  to  the  total 
family  Income. 

This  distinction  has  its  chitf  application 
in  the  case  of  the  secondary  worker  but  is 
valid  for  the  other  beneficiary  types  as  well. 
In  strict  logic,  since  unemployment  benefits 
are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  previous  wages 
earned,  they  should  be  expected  to  sustain 
only  that  proportion  of  nondef arable  ex- 
penditures which  the  beneficiary's  wages 
stistained  while  he  or  she  was  employed. 
Preetmiably  that  proportion  is  given  by  the 
ratio  of  the  beneficiary's  wage  to  the  family 
Income.  The  proportion  is  shown  in  column 
4  and  is  used  to  produce  column  6. 

A  much  more  favorable  picture  of  benefit 
adequacy  appears  in  column  5  than  in 
column  3.  Ttie  improvement  is  espe- 
cially marked  for  those  family  groups  which 
had  more  than  cne  earner  (P,  2E  and  SEC), 
but  it  extends  to  all  the  beneficiary  types. 
As  measured  by  this  adjusted  norm,  the 
average  single  worker  and  the  average 
secondary  worker  in  all  cases  except  in 
Florida  were  entitled  to  a  benefit  that  suf- 
ficed to  meet  their  nondeferrable  expendi- 
tures. Workers  with  dependents  however 
(P,  IK  and  P,  31)  fell  short  of  even  this  ad- 
justed norm.  On  tbe  average  their  benefit 
rate  was  about  80  percent  of  the  amount 
needed  to  meet  1  heir  nondeferrable  expendi- 
tures. To  be  adequate,  their  benefit  rate 
would  have  had  to  be  increased  by  alMUt 
one-fourth. 

One  reason  far  the  adverse  experience  of 
the  primary  beneficiaries  was  clearly  the 
limiting  effect  of  the  maximum  benefit. 
Column  6  of  table  6  shows  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  primary  than  of  other 
classes  of  lieneflclaries  was  eligible  for,  and 
to  some  extent  was  stopped  by,  the  maxi- 
mum t>enefit.  The  most  striking  example  is 
to  be  found  in  Oregon,  where  only  11  percent 


"As  Indicated  before,  the  Florida  situa- 
tion was  excepilonal.  Work  for  women 
abouitded  In  the  seasonal  indtistries,  espe- 
cially in  cltnis  processing  plants,  and  there 
was  a  dlsproporii^lonate  number  of  women 
among  the  beneficiaries.  Only  86  percent 
of  the  beneflclarl«!S  from  four-person  families 
were  heads  of  far  allies,  and  the  average  wage 
of  the  nonheads  was  higher  than  that  of 
the  heads  in  the  same  families. 
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of  SEC  beneficiaries  but  74  percent  of  P,  IE 
beneficiaries  and  80  percent  of  P,  SB  t>ene- 
ficiarles  were  affected  by  the  maximum. 
Since  the  average  wage  of  the  prLnary  bene- 
ficiaries was  higher  than  that  ol  the  other 
groups,  a  hlgiier  maximum  benefit  would 
have  been  especially  helpful  to  tills  group, 
which  t>y  e^ry  criterion  experienced  the 
greatest  hardship  while  unempio^'ed. 

All  the  data  in  table  6  are  svsrages  and 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  av<2rages.  It 
would  have  been  helpful  If  the  studies  had 
reported  more  fully  on  the  distribution 
around  these  averages.  It  would  have  been 
useful  to  know  for  how  many  and  by  how 
much  and  why  ben«flts  exceeded  or  fell  short 
of  nondeferrable  expenditures.  It  Is  pos- 
sible of  course  that  even  If  we  had  such  de- 
tailed knowledge,  we  sliould  be  atle  to  make 
only  limited  use  of  it.  Since  a  social  insur- 
ance program  is  Decessarlly  gearod  to  aver- 
ages, it  Is  limited  in  tbe  extent  to  which  it 
can  take  cognizance  of  exceptional  cases.  In 
the  main,  tbe  provisions  of  the  program 
must  have  in  view  the  average  experience  of 
the  average  beneficiary.  (The  cliitf  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  oocxirs  when  s:.gnlflcantly 
large  groups  of  beneflelarles  can  be  Identi- 
fied, each  of  wlilch  has  Its  own  typical  ex- 
perience and  therefore  its  own  average.) 

The  City  Worker's  Family  Budget 
An  alternative  method  of  calculating  the 
"proper"  amount  to  be  allotted  for  nonde- 
ferrable expenditures  is  to  take,  not  what 
beneficiaries  actually  spend,  but  what  sc^ne 
"representative  family"  spends.  The  most 
Ukely  candidate  for  this  tttle  is  the  family 
described  the  City  Worker's  Family  Budget. 
The  family  whose  expendlturas  are  de- 
tailed in  this  budget  is  a  family  of  four  in 
which  the  husband  in  38  years  old.  the  wife 
is  not  employed,  and  thfre  is  a  toy  aged  13 
and  a  girl  aged  8.  They  live  In  a  rented 
dwelling  in  the  city  or  the  suburbs.  The 
budget  sufllces  for  a  "modest  but  adequate" 
level  of  living.  The  level  may  be  Judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  families  llting  at  this 
level  have  an  inconie  15  to  20  percent  below 
the  average  1059  Income  of  all  ]'amllles  of 
this  tjrpe  (that  is,  four -person,  one-earner 
families  in  large  cities)  .'* 

Among  the  ao  cities  for  which  this  budget 
was  costed  were  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  It  is  possibla  therefore  in  the 
of  two  of  the  beneficiary  studies  to  In- 


*•  For  a  full  description  of  this  budget,  see 
Bureau  cyt  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  927,  City 
Worker's  Budget  In  the  "Unllwl  States 
(Washington,  D.C.,  IMS).  An  Interim  revi- 
sion of  this  budget  was  publlslied  in  ttie 
Monthly  Labor  Review  for  August  1960,  pp. 
785-808.  The  figures  used  In  this  monograph 
are  from  the  revised  budget. 


Btltute  a  comparison  between  the  expendi- 
tures ot  this  representative  family  and  the 
corresponding  class  of  beneficiaries. 

The  only  beneficiary  class  which  oorre- 
sp>onds  to  the  family  of  the  CWFB  is  the 
P,  IE  class.  The  actual  weekly  expenditures 
of  P,  IE  beneficiaries  on  the  so-called  non- 
deferrable  Items  (food,  housing,  clothing, 
and  medical  care)  amounted  to  f43  in  Port- 
land and  $45  in  St.  Louis.  The  same  Items 
In  the  CWFB  cost  969  in  Portland  and  $72  in 
St.  Louis.*"  The  average  weekly  benefit  rate 
of  P,  IE  beneficiaries  was  $38  in  Portland  and 
$31  In  St.  Louis.  (The  maximum  benefit 
rates  available  were  $40  and  $33  respectively.) 
Thus,  although  the  beneficiaries  spent  much 
less  than  the  CWFB  allows  for  a  "modest  but 
adequate"  level  of  living,  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits  were  not  sufficient  to  support 
even  the  lower  standard  of  living.  Even 
those  who  received  the  maximum  benefit  did 
not  receive  enough  to  purchase  these  items 
at  the  level  of  the  CWFB. 

An  Important  qualification  should  be 
pointed  out  here.  The  sample  beneficiaries 
came  from  a  lower  than  average  wage  group, 
as  noted  earlier.  As  a  result  they  lived  on  a 
lower  level  than  that  of  the  CWFB  family 
even  while  they  were  employed.  The  aver- 
age monthly  expenditures  in  the  CWFB  for 
all  items,  that  is,  total  outlay,  was  $429  In 
Portland  and  $437  In  St.  Louis.  But  the  total 
outlay  of  the  P.  IE  beneficiaries  In  those  two 
cities  was  only  $405  and  $388  respectively. 
This  was  while  they  were  employed;  while 
they  were  unemployed,  they  spent  only  $302 
and  $312  respectively.  If  the  beneficiaries 
did  not  live  at  the  level  of  the  CWFB  when 
they  were  employed,  they  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  do  so  when  they  were  unem- 
ployed. The  comparison  does  stifflce  how- 
ever to  bring  out  that  the  average  P,  IE  fam- 
ily was  far  from  living  comfortably  while  the 
breadwinner  was  unemployed. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  used — if  not 
officially,  at  least  in  fact — the  City  Worker's 
Family  Budget  to  set  maximum  benefits. 
The  plural  nuist  be  used  because  Michigan 
has  a  system  of  "variable  maximums," 
whereby  higher  mflxlmuma  are  avalable  to 
some  beneficiaries,  aco(»tUng  to  the  number 
of  their  dependents.  Each  claimant  is  eli- 
gible for  50  percent  of  his  wages  up  to  that 
mnwinnnm  which  sufllces  to  oover  the  cost  of 
food  and  housing  in  the  City  Worker's  Vaaa- 
ily  Budget  for  his  slae  oi  family.  In  1068  the 
maximums  in  Michigan  varied  from  $30  for 


"The  CWFB  figures  have  been  adjusted 
downward  to  reflect  the  approximately  8  per- 
cent rise  to  the  consumer  price  todez  be- 
tween 1W7  and  1959,  the  respective  perlodB  to 
which  the  beneficiary  samples  and  the  CWFB 
refer. 
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the  claimant  with  no  dependents  to  $55  for 
the  claimant  with  four  or  more  dependents. 
If  Missoiiri  and  Oregon  had  set  their  maxi- 
mum benefits  by  this  criterion  at  the  time 
the  samples  were  taken,  the  maximum  bene- 
fits available  to  the  primary  beneficiaries 
would  have  been  much  higher  than  they 
were.  Instead  of  $33  in  Missouri  and  $40  in 
Oregon,  the  maximum  benefit  for  this  group 
would  have  been  $55  In  Missouri  and  $53  In 
Oregon  (these  were  the  food  and  housing 
costs  of  the  CWPB  In  St.  Louis  and  Portland 
respectively) . 

in.   SUMMARY   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  scope  of  this  analysis  was  doubly 
limited.  It  considered  only  one  of  the  sev- 
eral aspects  of  benefit  adequacy  (the  ade- 
quacy of  the  benefit  amount)  and  used  only 
one  of  the  several  norms  ( the  norm  of  indi- 
vidual need)  that  relate  to  the  benefit 
amounts. 

The  analysis  applied  this  norm  to  the  find- 
ings of  six  sample  studies  of  beneficiary 
experience.  The  samples  were  small,  the 
universes  from  which  the  samples  were 
drawn  varied  widely,  and  the  data  sought — 
detailed  financial  accounts  covering  an  en- 
tire year — were  difficult  to  gather  accurate- 
ly. The  findings  of  such  studies  support 
general  conclusions  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  tinlformltles  of  experience  were  very 
marked,  '''.ven  then  they  can  be  used  only 
for  rough,  not  precise,  deductions.  How- 
ever the  uniformities  that  do  occur  are  the 
more  significant  precisely  because  the  op- 
portunity for  random  variation  was  so  great. 
To  measure  the  adequacy  of  the  benefits 
received  by  the  sample  beneficiaries,  the 
analysis  appll^  four  criteria  of  adequacy — 
two  only  Incidentally. 

Were  benefits  adequate  to  keep  the  bene- 
ficiaries off  relief  rolls?  They  were.  This  is 
the  general  picture  given  in  table  4  for  all 
classes  of  laeneflclarles  In  all  the  samples. 
Were  benefits  adequate  to  replace  half  of 
wages  for  the  beneflcaries?  Oddly  enough, 
except  for  these  studies  there  has  been  a 
paucity  of  evidence  on  this  point.  It  Is  odd 
because  this  ratio  has  been  the  most  com- 
monly used  criterion  of  adequacy,  and  the 
necessary  Information  is  fairly  easily  ob- 
tained. Tables  1  and  2  present  the  evi- 
dence secured  by  these  studies. 

With  respect  to  the  average  beneficiary 
(table  1-A),  benefits  were  adequate  for  the 
single  worker  in  New  York  and  Oregon  and 
for  the  secondary  worker  In  all  the  surveys 
except  In  Florida.  None  of  the  primary  work- 
ers received  benefits  that  were  adequate  by 
this  criterion. 

With  respect  to  the  majority  of  bene- 
ficiaries (table  2),  benefits  as  a  proportion 
of  gross  wages  were  adequate  only  In  the 
case  of  single  workers  In  New  York  and 
Oregon  and  In  the  case  of  secondary  work- 
ers In  New  York;  for  all  other  beneficiary 
classes.  In  all  the  samples,  benefits  were  In- 
adequate. In  terms  of  net  wages,  benefits 
were  adequate  for  workers  without  de- 
pendents (S  and  SEC)  in  all  the  samples 
but  were  not  adequate  for  workers  with  de- 
pendents. (P,  IE  and  P,  2E)  in  any  of  the 
samples. 

As  explained  earlier,  the  data  of  tables 
1  and  2  are  not  so  much  answers  to  the 
question  "Are  benefits  adequate?'  as  they 
are  descriptions  of  the  benefits  about  which 
the  question  is  being  asked.  This  analysis 
has  sought  to  determine  whether  such 
benefit-wage  ratios  as  are  exemplified  In 
tables  1  and  2  produce  adequate  benefits. 
Were  benefits  adequate  to  protect  the 
average  beneficiary  from  undue  hardship 
during  unemplojrment?  An  answer  was 
given  in  general  terms  (table  3)  by  indi- 
cating tJhe  extent  to  which  beneficiaries  cut 
their  expendlttires  and  made  painful  ad- 
justments to  avoid  cutting  expenditures 
further.     In  ];>eriodB  of   normal   unemploy- 


ment even  these  beneficiaries,  who  were  un- 
employed longer  than  the  average  ( the 
average  duration  of  their  unemployment 
was  about  16  weeks),  managed  to  main- 
tain a  level  of  expenditures  very  close  to 
their  usual  standard  of  living.  The  aver- 
age reduction  In  total  expenditures  for  all 
beneficiary  types  was  only  about  5  percent. 
Periods  of  recession  however  brought  larger 
reductions  in  tlie  case  of  all  except  second- 
ary workers,  and  families  with  only  one 
earner  (P,  IE)  had  to  lower  their  living 
standards  by  about  23  percent. 

Expenditures  during  unemployment  were 
maintained  to  nome  extent  only  by  drawing 
down  net  assets.  The  average  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  income  during  unemploy- 
ment ranged  f r  >m  18  percent  for  secondary 
workers  to  46  p?rcent  for  r.  IE  families  (ta- 
ble 3.  column  6i.  Most  beneficiaries  had  to 
make  multiple  adjustments  In  their  living 
conditions  (table  4),  and  a?ain  it  was  the 
primary  beneficiaries  who  had  to  make  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  drastic  adjust- 
ments. Unemployment  would  continue  t<3 
have  significant  effects  for  some  of  these 
families  even  after  the  beneficiary  returned 
to  work. 

The  descript  on  of  beneficiary  experience 
given  in  tables  3  and  4  does  not  of  itself 
determine  whether  the  hardship  encountered 
was  "undue."  But  one  who  was  unable  to 
say  antecedently  what  he  meant  by  "imdue" 
hardship  might,  be  able  to  say  after  viewing 
the  actual  experience  recorded  in  the  tables 
that  the  hardiihip  was  or  was  not  undue 
The  tables  at  hast  make  explicit  what  norm 
is  being  used  waen  one  says  «hat  benefits  are 
or  are  not  adequate  to  prevent  undue  hard- 
ship. Further — a  very  Important  fact — they 
make  clear  that  the  degree  of  hardship  ex- 
perienced during  unemployment  varies  in  a 
systematic  way  among  beneficiary  cla.sses. 

Were  benefits;  adequate  to  meet  the  "non- 
deferrable  expenditures"  of  the  average 
beneficiary?  This  Is  a  more  specific  form  of 
the  previous  general  question.  The  answer 
Is  contained  In  table  5,  column  5  Except 
in  Florida,  the  benefit  rates  of  the  average 
S  and  SEC  beneficiaries  (workers  without 
dependents)  were  adequate  to  meet  their 
share  of  the  family's  nondeferrable  expendi- 
tures. The  benefit  rates  of  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries, however,  were  not  adequate  in  any 
of  the  surveys.  To  meet  this  criterion,  the 
benefit  rate  ol  the  primary  earne-s  would 
have  had  to  be  increased  as  follows:  In  Flor- 
ida by  66  percent  (an  atypical  figure  trace- 
able to  special  l:>cal  conditions) ;  In  New  York 
by  27  percent:  in  Oregon  by  6  percent  for 
P,  IE  and  by  4  percent  for  P.  2E:  in  Missouri 
by  25  percent  f;ir  P,  IE  ai-d  by  5  percent  for 
P,  2E. 

In  the  light  of  the  beneficiary  experience 
Just  summarized,  what  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  regarding:  the  validity  of  the  criterion 
that  benefits  should  equal  half  of  wages  for 
the  average  bei.eficlary?  Expressed  in  very 
general  terms,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be 
Justified  that  the  average  beneficiary  needs 
to  receive  a  benefit  that  is  equal  to  at  least 
half  his  net  wafje,  but  he  probably  does  not 
need  to  receive  a  benefit  equal  to  half  hi.s 
gross  wage.  The  Justification  for  this  con- 
clusion Is  most  conveniently  presented  by 
contrasting  the  experience  of  beneficiaries 
with  and  without  dependents. 

The  average  S  and  SEC  beneficiary  in  all 
the  surveys  except  that  of  Florida  received 
benefits  that  were  at  least  50  percent  of  net 
wages.  As  measured  by  the  criterion  of 
nondeferrable  expenditures  these  benefits 
were  adequate.  As  measured  by  the  criterion 
of  a  decline  in  expenditures,  these  benefits 
were  clearly  adequate  in  times  of  normal 
unemployment  for  both  S  and  SEC  benefi- 
ciaries, but  In  times  of  abnormal  unemploy- 
ment were  clearly  adequate  only  for  SEC  ben- 
eficiaries. As  measured  by  the  criterion  of  a 
decline  In  assets,  these  benefits  would  per- 


haps be  Judged  adequate  for  the  SEC  bene- 
ficiaries (their  decline  averaged  18  percent) 
but  would  probably  be  Judged  inadequate 
for  the  S  beneficiaries  (their  declines  aver- 
aged   38    percent). 

To  the  extent  that  these  benefits  are 
judged  adequate,  it  follows  that  50  percent 
of  net  wages  is  sufficient,  and  therefore  that 
50  percent  of  gross  wages  Is  not  necessary. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  these  benefits 
are  judged  inadequate.  It  follows  that  more 
tl.an  50  percent  of  net  wages,  perhaps  50 
percent  of  gross   wages,   is   necessary 

The  average  primary  beneficiary  In  all  the 
surveys  received  a  benefit  that  did  not  equal 
50  percent  of  net  wages.  As  measured  by 
the  criterion  of  nondeferrable  expenditures 
these  benefits  were  inadequate  As  meas- 
ured by  the  criterion  of  a  decline  in  expendl- 
ture.s,  these  benetiti.  were  clearly  adequate  in 
times  of  normal  unemployment  (the  average 
decline  was  8  percent  i.  but  might  be  judged 
inadequate  in  times  of  abnormal  unem- 
ployment (the  average  decline  was  21  i>er- 
centi  As  measured  by  the  criterion  of  ;» 
decline  in  net  assets,  these  benefits  would 
probably  be  Judged  inadequate  in  all  the 
surveys   (the  decline  averaged  42  percent i 

Since  the  benefits  received  by  the  primary 
beneficiaries  nearly  equalled  50  percent  of 
net  wages  and  yet  were  Inadequate,  the  con- 
clusion follows  that  benefits  for  the  average 
primary  beneficiary  should  certainly  equal 
at  least  50  percent  of  net  wages  and  perhaps 
should  equal  a  higher  percentage 

The    simple    question      Are    benefits    ade- 
quate'^" proved   to   have  a   complex  answer 
Benefits  were  adequate  by  some  criteria  bm 
not   by  others,  and   were  adequate  for  some 
classes   of    beneficiaries    but    not    for   others 

7'he  simple  question  "What  should  be 
done  to  make  benefits  more  adequate''"  in- 
volves an  equally  complex  answer,  only  part 
of  which  could  be  supplied  by  the  benefit 
adeciuacy  surveys  even  If  they  were  perfectly 
representative  of  the  beneficiary  universe 
and  even  If  they  had  been  reported  fully. 
Factors  peculiar  to  each  State  enter  Into  the 
final  choice  of  a  concrete  benefit  formula — 
not  only  each  State's  industrial  character 
and  the  consequent  composition  of  its  labor 
force  but  also  the  provisions  of  Its  unem- 
ployment insurance  law.  especially  those 
g'Aerning  eligibility  and  disqualification 

A  less  Incomplete  answer  would  be  possible 
If  the  studies  had  reported  more  fully  on 
some  of  the  fundamental  data  available  In 
the  questionnaires.  Especially  useful  would 
have  been  detailed  Information  on  those 
beneficiaries  for  whom  benefits  were  Inade- 
quate by  the  criterion  of  nondeferrable  ex- 
penditures. Were  benefits  Inadequate  for 
these  particular  beneficiaries  (how  many 
of  them  were  there'')  because  their  wages 
were  high  relative  to  the  maximum  benefit^ 
or  because  they  had  more  unemployment  in 
their  base  period  than  was  allowed  for  by 
the  high-quarter  fraction?  or  because  their 
wages  were  too  low  for  any  practical  frac- 
tion, any  fraction  must  operate  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  norm  B2)  to  produce 
an  adequate  benefit?  Or  because  their 
wages,  and  therefore  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing, had  risen  between  the  time  when  they 
"earned  "  their  benefits  (their  base  period) 
and  the  time  when  they  became  unem- 
ployed? This  kind  of  information  would 
have  been  useful  for  choosing  between  such 
remedies  as  raising  the  maximum.  Increasing 
the  high-quarter  fraction,  weighting  the 
benefit  formula,  and  bringing  the  base  pe- 
riod closer  to  the  time  of  unemployTnent. 

Although  the  studies  do  not  constitute  a 
complete  blueprint  for  the  improvement  of 
benefit  adequacy,  they  do  provide  guidance. 
Some  findings  were  so  uniform  that  they 
clearly  supply  the  basis  for  general  conclu- 
sions. It  seems  fairly  clear,  for  example, 
that  the  maximum  benefit  should  have  been 
higher  in  all  the  sample  States.    The  limit- 
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Ing  effect  of  the  maximum  waa  ome  of  the 
chief  reaaoos  that  benaflts  did  not  meet  the 
norm  of  nondef ei  rable  expendlttirea. 

Although  the  iitudlea  cio  not  aQace  to 
\  determine  the  exiict  amount  of  the  "right" 
*'  maximum  benefit  they  lend  atrong  aupport 
to  the  standard  i  ecommended  by  the  1961 
Unemployment  Compensation  Programs  and 
Operations  Comm;ttee  of  the  Interstate  Con- 
ference of  Employment  Security  Agencies. 
Tlie  committee  re<  ommended  that  the  msixl- 
mum  benefit  In  every  State  shovild  equal  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  State's  average  groaa 
covered    wage. 

This  standard  Avas  not  met  fully  by  any 
of  the  sample  States  and  was  approached 
closely  by  only  \,\<o  of  them  (see  footnote 
3S).  In  the  case  of  the  Utica  survey,  how- 
ever, a  maximum  that  equalled  40  p<>rcent 
of  the  State's  average  grosa  covered  wage 
resulted  In  a  generally  adequate  system  of 
benefits. 

These  adequacy  studies  also  establish 
clearly  that  the  tu'o  principal  determinants 
of  the  relative  harcishlp  experienced  by  bene- 
ficiaries during  th?lr  unemployment  arc  the 
number  of  earner?  and  tha  number  of  de- 
pendents in  the  family.  Any  benefit  for- 
mula will  produce  the  more  adequate  bene- 
fits the  more  accurately  It  is  adjusted  to 
reflect  these  two  f  ictors. 

Even  if  It  were  practicable  to  adjust  bene- 
fits to  take  account  of  the  number  of  earn- 
ers In  a  beneflciar's  family.  It  would  hardly 
be  desirable.  The  unemployment  Insurance 
program  Is  geared  to  relative  need.  Its  ob- 
jective Is  to  help  p:  event  the  beneficiary  from 
falling  "too  far"  t>elow  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing he  enjoyed  Jun  prior  to  his  unemploy- 
ment. Since  the  earnings  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  famtl<  helped  to  establish  the 
(higher)  living  standard  when  the  benefi- 
ciary was  employe"!,  then  earnings  should  be 
allowed  to  contribute  to  the  accustomed  level 
when  he  is  unemployed. 

It  Is  entirely  f e  isible  however  and  would 
seem  to  be  deslrt  ble  to  adjust  benefits  to 
aid  beneficiaries  with  dependents. 

The  p>08ltlon  of  primary  beneficiaries 
could  be  improved  significantly  simply  by 
increasing  the  mixlmum  benefit.  B«ecause 
the  primary  earners  are  concentrated  at  the 
miaxlmum  benefit  to  a  greater  extent  than 
are  the  others,  an  Increase  In  the  maximum 
wotild  help  the  j)rlmary  group  more  than 
the  others  and  would  diminish  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  groups.  Moreover 
since  there  la  son;e  positive  correlation  be- 
tween size  of  family  and  wage  of  family 
heed,  the  beneficlertes  with  the  largest  fami- 
lies would  be  helped  most," 

However,  a  8lm]5le  Increase  In  the  maxi- 
mum will  not  refl«ct  adequately  the  clearest 
lesson  taught  by  t -le  sample  studies,  namely, 
that  the  needs  of  the  two  groups — those 
with  dependents  (P)  and  those  without  de- 
pendents (S  and  ::;EC) — differ  significantly. 
Any  benefit  that  is  proportioned  to  the  needs 
of  the  one  group  will  not  be  proportioned 
to  the  needs  of  the  other.  Since  the  bene- 
ficiary universe  is  ;ibout  equally  divided  be- 
tween these  two  groups,  any  benefit  struc"- 
ture  that  does  not  distinguish  between  them 
win  be  inappropriate  for  half  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

In  addition  to  possibly  raising  the  maxi- 
mum for  all  beneilciaries.  some  more  selec- 
tive device  Is  needed  to  help  the  primary 
beneficiaries  especially.  Such  a  selective  de- 
vice Is  some  form  of  dependents'  allowances. 
This  device  has  the  greatest  effect  on  ade- 
quacy at  the  least  cost — a  consideration  of 
importance  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  prin- 
ciple   of    subsidlar.ty.    which    requires    that 


'"  There  Is  also  some  poeltlve  correlation 
between  size  of  family  and  number  of  earn- 
ers in  the  family;  hence  the  experience  of 
the  beneficiaries  \w\XJtL  the  targeat  famlUea 
would  resemble  that  ol  the  P.  2E  rather  than 
that  of  the  P,  IE  tvpe. 


aovenuiMnt  Intarvene  to  the  ex-tent  that 
tlMre  la  need  hut  not  b«7«id.<* 

A  ayaleui  of  depeadeats'  allcw&Qoee  may 
take  one  oC  three  forma.  It  may  be  a  flat 
■um  added  to  tha  baale  benefit  for  each  de- 
pendent ••  or  It  may  be  a  larger  proportion 
of  wages  paid  to  beneficiaries  with  depend- 
enta.  The  latter  method,  which  wcuid  seem 
to  be  more  In  keeping  with  a  waf;e-related 
system,  may  in  turn  take  two  forms.  Bene- 
ficiaries with  dependents  may  b<'  paid  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  wage  at  all  benefit 
levels,"  or  they  may  be  paid  the  same  pro- 
portion as  other  beneficiaries  but  up  to  a 
higher  maximum.  This  last  is  the  so-called 
system  of  variable  maximums.^  The  first 
method  (fiat  allowances)  stresses  the  social 
element  most  and  the  Insurance  element 
least:  the  third  method  (variable  maxi- 
mums) reverses  these  emphases:  and  the 
second  method  ( variable  percentaijes  at  all 
benefit  levels)  falls  somewhere  between  the 
two, 

I>at>or  is  Inclined  to  look  with  coolness  on 
the  method  of  variable  maxlmurrs.  Labor 
claims  that,  as  the  system  works  Ir  practice, 
the  high  maximums  of  the  primary  workers 
are  used  as  a  political  argtiment  tc  keep  the 
maximum  of  the  other  workers  "too  low," 
To  the  extent  that  this  Is  true.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  reversing  the  fiidings  of 
the  adequacy  studies:  Benefits  would  be  ade- 
quate for  the  primary  earner  bu".  not  for 
the  other  beneficiary  groups.  This  situation 
might  represent  an  improvement  over  that 
depicted  In  the  adequacy  stiKlies  but  still 
would  not  be  satisfactory. 

A  test  could  be  made  of  the  sxtent  to 
which  latx>r's  fears  are  Justified  by  conduct- 
ing a  sample  study  of  benefit  adequacy  in 
Michigan  or  Illinois."  One  serious  lack  of 
the  seven  studies  that  have  been  (»mpleted 
thus  far  is  that  they  do  not  Include  a  sample 
drawn  from  a  State  with  dependerts'  allow- 
ances. In  order  to  see  how  ruch  allowances 
affect    adeqxiacy.    It    would    be    doilrable    to 


••  Arthur  Altmeyer.  the  first  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security,  In  effect  used  ihls  prin- 
ciple when  he  told  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  Jan.  8,  1953:  "What  we  try  to 
do  In  social  Insurance  Is  to  provide  "he  maxi- 
mum amount  of  protection  against  the  loss 
sustained  at  a  minimum  cost.  Sc  depend- 
ents' allowances  Is  a  way  of  providing  a 
maximum  amount  of  protection  at  a  mini- 
mum   C06t." 

"This  Is  the  system  used  by  nine  States: 
Alaska.  Connecticut.  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  Ohio, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Wyoming. 

''  This  wa.s  formerly  the  proposjJ  of  the 
CIO:  see  Unemployment  Irxsuraiice,  CIO 
Guidebook  No.  2  (September  1952),  p.  9. 
Since  the  merger  of  the  CIO  and  the  AFL 
this  objective  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

"=  This  method  rests  on  the  same  logic  as 
does  the  maximum  Itself:  The  maiOmum  Is 
set  at  that  amount  which  is  Judged  sufficient 
to  meet  ewentlal  needs:  but  different  size 
familiee  have  different  needs:  theref  Dre  bene- 
ficiaries with  varying  size  famllieis  are  al- 
lowed to  draw  the  generally  prescribed 
proportion  of  their  wages,  say.  50  percent,  up 
to  correspondingly  higher  maximums.  It  Is 
used  by  three  States:  Michigan.  Illinois,  and 
Iowa. 

^  In  IlUnoLs  and  Michigan  in  tlie  period 
covered  by  the  adequacy  studies,  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  for  workers  without  dependents 
was  only  $30.  Since  this  Is  a  lower  maxi- 
mum than  that  provided  by  Mlascurl.  New 
York,  and  Oregon,  the  beneficiaries  without 
dependents  probably  received  less  protection 
than  those  in  the  sample  States,  and  their 
benefits  may  have  been  Inadequate  by  the 
criterion  of  noadeferrahle  expenditures. 
However,  the  logic  of  Michigan  ^i  ayatem 
should  be  kept  In  mind:  At  that  time  $80 
was  anSclent  to  purchase  food  and  houelng 
for  a  single  person  at  the  level  of  the  CWFB. 


draw  at  least  two  more  samples:  one  from  a 
State  like  Massachusetts,  which  ^3sct,  flat  de- 
pendency beneflta,  and  one  frcxn  Illinois  or 
Michigan,  both  of  which  uae  variable 
maximums. 

A  slngle-aentence  summary  of  the  benefit 
adequacy  studlea  might  well  be  that  despite 
all  their  llmltatlona  they  provide  a  better 
view  of  the  actual  beneflcterlee  for  whom 
the  program  exists  and,  therefore,  a  better 
measure  of  the  worth  of  the  program  than 
was  ever  available  before. 

ArPKKDIZ 
THE      StCONB     NrW     TORK     ■ENinT      ADEQUACY 

STUDY ;   uncA,  fall  of  1958 

A  year  and  a  half  after  the  Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy  survey,  In  the  spring  of 
1957.  New  York  conducted  another  benefit 
adequacy  study — this  one  In  TJtlca,  In  the  fall 
of  1956  '  As  In  the  earlier  study,  the  aim 
was  to  measure  the  effects  of  uneniployment 
on  the  Income  and  expenditures  of  the  fam- 
ilies In  which  the  beneficiaries  lived.  Be- 
cause the  Utlca  study  used  a  sample  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  first  study  (772  as 
compared  with  271),  It  had  to  be  content 
with  less  detailed  financial  repwrts,  and  It 
Umltcd  the  comparison  of  Income  and  ex- 
penditures to  2  months — the  moet  recent 
month  of  unemployment  and  the  most  recent 
month  of  employment. 

The  larger  sample  made  It  possible  to 
escap>e  the  limitation  of  only  two  family 
classes.  The  beneficiaries  for  the  Utlca  sam- 
ple were  selected  from  the  area  at  random, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  that  they  were 
currently  unemployed  for  5  weeks  or  more 
and  had  been  employed  for  a  full  month 
Immediately  prior  to  their  current  tinem- 
ployment.  As  a  result  families  both  siruiller 
and  larger  than  four  were  represented,  as 
were  also  families  In  which  others  than  mere- 
ly the  husband  and  wife  were  wage  earners. 

As  finally  selected,  the  Utlca  sample  ex- 
hibited the  following  proportions:  11  percent 
of  the  beneficiaries  were  Individuals  living 
alone.  53  percent  were  members  of  two-  or 
three-person  families.  16  percent  were  mem- 
bers of  four-person  families,  and  the  remain- 
ing 20  percent  were  members  of  families  of 
five  or  more  persons.  The  distribution  by 
family  size  paralleled  closely  that  of  all 
families  in  New  York  State. 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  In 
the  sample  lived  either  alone  or  In  families 
in  which  there  was  no  other  earner  during 
the  beneficiary's  unemplo3^ed  month.  About 
three- fifths  of  the  beneficiaries  therefore  be- 
longed to  famUlea  whldi  had  more  than  one 
wage  earner. 

Unlike  the  earlier  study  the  Utlca  sur- 
vey was  conducted  in  a  p>erlod  of  receeslon, 
when  unemployment  In  the  area  was  aver- 
aging 7.5  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Where- 
as the  average  duration  of  unemployment 
among  the  19S7  beneflelarlea  had  been  16 
weeks,  the  average  period  of  noneznploy- 
ment  -  among  the  1958  beneficiaries  was  26 
weeks  As  in  the  other  studies,  the  short- 
term  (less  than  6  weeks)  unemployed  were 
not  represented.  Neither  were  exhaustees 
represented;  but  In  1958  the  TUC  progra^n 
was  in  operation,  and  one-third  of  the  Utlca 


'  Entitled  "Unemployment  Benefits  and 
Family  Finances"  and  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Applied  Social  Research,  Coliunbla 
University,  the  survey  was  published  by  the 
Division  of  Employment.  New  Tork  State  De- 
partment of  Labor.  February  1960.  A  sep- 
arate procedural  repKirt  Is  available  from  the 
same  source. 

•  Nonemployment  Is  not  necessarily 
equivalent  to  unemployment.  The  Utlca 
study  determined  merely  the  length  of  time 
since  the  beneficiary  had  last  worked  and  did 
not  Inquire  Into  the  p>osslbinty  that  aome  of 
VOK  benetlciarlea  were  out  of  the  labor  force 
for  part  of  the  period. 
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way  mark,  as  may  be  Inferred  from  column  3. 
The  Utlca  report  does  not  provide  the  data 
necessary  to  apply  the  criterion  to  net  wages; 
the  difference  would  be  significant,  as  m^- 
be  gathered  from  the  contrast  between  col- 
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beneficiaries    were    drawing    extended    ben-     beneficiary     typieo     received     benefits     that 
eflts  under  this  program.  equaled  half  or  more  of  their  gross  wages 

The  educational  level  of  the  Utlca  ben-      (appendix    table    1,    col.    5).     Of    the    prl- 
eficlarlea  was  lower  than  that  of  New  York     mary    workers    only    45    percent    received 

State  as  a  whole.    Of  the  Utlca  beneficiaries     benefits  that  met  this  criterion,'  although      —  „ .. 

27  percent  bad  finished  high  school  and  1      many  more  were  clustered  close  to  the  half-      umns  3  and  4. 
percent    had    finished    college.      The    corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  adult  population  of      Ajm'Kndix  Tabi.k    I.      Stlx-tni  <l>ifn  rflolino  hmifilx  >  li,  imgrs  ■  nnrl  , xpi mliturrH}  hn  liin, 
the  State  as  a  whole  were  42   percent  and  „f  hem  fir  inn/  ♦ 

10  percent  respectively.    Nearly  a  quarter  of 

the  survey  group  had  not  gone  beyond  the 
sixth  or  seventh  grade. 

The  sample  beneficiaries  were  regularly 
employed  members  of  the  labor  force.  Over 
two-thirds  of  them  had  not  collected  unem- 
ployment lns\irance  during  the  preceding  3  Benenciary  \\\^- " 
years  for  any  period  of  unemployment  other 
than  the  current  one.  Only  one-tenth  of 
them  had  collected  benefits  for  more  than 
one  other  period  of  unemployment  in  that 
time. 

The  average  gross  earnings  of  the  sample  '  ' 

beneficiaries  were  lower  than  the  average  of 

all  covered  workers  in  the  State  and  even      ^  --, - 

lower  than  for   all  covered  workers   In   the      \>'\\- ' 

Utlca  area.    The  weekly  earnings  of  all  em-      yEp 

ployees  covered  by  the  New  York  State  in- 
surance  law  averaged  $94.56  in  1958.  In  the 
Utlca-Rome-Herklmer-Uttle  Falls  industrial         ',  l>'.>H'flt.s  n-crive.]  in  um'nii.loyed  inonth. 

.  ,   .     ,  ,    ^^      .  »«      v»  C..4  ■  \\  iHTfs  rrcvivoii  in  ciiiplovi'ii  month. 

area,  which  Is  one  of  the  lower-wage  areas         i  KxiH^nditurcs  in;i,lr  m  un.Tiiplo\ o.l  nionili. 
In  the  State,  average  weekly  earnings  in  1955         '  r^tv  text  (p.  :m\\  for  o\|il:iii;it\on  of  oodr. 
were  $83.97.    The  average  weekly  wage  of  the         :  '^^  '*-'''I  *!*■ ''-'  ''"■  <if'liiition. 

beneficiary  group  as  a  whole  was  estimated      tho  toV.Tfaniny'm'tirw''   ^'''  '"'"  '^'■'  *'""''  '"'''"  '"  '"'''^•"'^*'""*  '"  "»'•  <'^^   "■'  ">'  t^  ".-n.-urys  «;»:.■  n-mp.  to 
at  $77;  the  average  of  each  beneficiary  type 

was  estimated  as  follows — S:  $72;  P.  IE:  $84;  The  average  (medians    beneficiary — except 

P,  mE:  $90;  SEC:  $59  SEC — received  a  benefit  that  wa.s  a  little  less 

than  half  his  gross  wage    (col    3|    but  slg- 
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ANAiTSIS    OP    BENEFICIARY    EXPERIENCE 

For  the  purposes  of  analysis  the  Utica 
study  classified  beneficiaries  according  to 
four  family  types,  labeled  simply  A.  B.  C. 
and  D. 

A.  Individuals  living  alone  (they  com- 
prised 11  percent  of  the  total  sample). 

B.  Families  with  no  one  else  employed 
during  the  beneficiary's  unemployment  (28 
percent) . 

C.  Families  with  one  or  more  other  mem- 
bers employed  during  the  beneficiary's  un- 
emplojrment,  and  the  beneficiary  was  the 
head  of  the  family  (28  percent). 

D.  Same  as  C,  except  that  the  beneficiary 
was  not  the  head  of  the  family  (33  percent) . 

The  S,  P,  IE.  P,  2E,  and  SEC  classifications 
used  Ln  analysis  of  the  other  studies  cor- 
respond almost  exactly  to  these  A.  B,  C, 
and  D  family  types  and  are  retained  in  the 
present  analysis  to  facilitate  comparison,  ex- 
cept that  P,  2E  necessarly  become  P,  mE 
where  "m"  stands  for  "multiple."  ' 

Of  the  four  criteria  which  were  used  to 
evaluate  the  experience  of  beneficiaries  In 
the  other  studies,  one  is  not  available  here. 
The  Utica  survey  did  not  report  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  beneficiaries  were  forced  to 
rely  on  relief  programs  while  unemployed. 
The  data  needed  for  the  application  of  the 
other  three  criteria  are  summarized  In  ap- 
pendix tables  1  and  2. 

Benefit-wage  "  ratio 

A  majority  (63  percent)  of  the  SEC  bene- 
ficiaries but   only  a   minority   of  the  other 


niflcantly  more  than  half  his  net  wage 
(col.  4).  As  usual  the  single  and  especially 
the  secondary  beneficiaries  fared  better  than 
the  primary  workers,  the  discrepancy  being 
the  greater  when  measured  In  terms  of  the 
more  relevant  criterion  of  net  wages 

The  favored  position  of  the  S  and  SEC 
types  is  mainly  attributable  to  three  factors 
First,  the  New  York  benefit  formula  Is 
weighted  in  favor  of  lower-waBie  beneflclarle.s 
(see  p.  281,  and  the  S  and  SEC  beneflciarie.s 
typically  have  lower  wages  than  the  primary 
workers.  The  Utlca  beneficiaries  had  the 
following  net  monthly  wages  i  medians  i 
SEC:  $205;  S:  $240;  P,  IE:  $301;  P,  mE.  $328 
Second,  the  maximum  benefit  acts  as  a  limit 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  paid  primary  workers,  as  may  be  seen 
in  column  6.'  Third,  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  S  and  SEC  beneficiaries  is  greater 
when  net  wages  are  used  because  S  and  SEC 
workers  pay  a  higher  income  tax  than  do  P 
workers  on  the  same  gross  wage.  Since  their 
net  wag6"ts» relatively  smaller,  the  proportion 


'  It  should  be  noted  also  that  two-person 
families  made  up  a  majority  (59  percent) 
of  the  "B"  group.  Consequently  P,  IE  here 
represents  a  family  with  fewer  dependents 
on  the  average  than  was  the  case  in  the 
previous  studies.  Also  P,  IE  contains  a  few 
SEC  beneficiaries  because  the  definition  of 
the  "B"  family  type  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary  earners  and 
there  were  a  few  cases  where  a  family's  sole 
secondary  earner  was  xinemployed  In  the  same 
month  as  the  family's  primary  earner. 

'  The  wages  to  which  benefits  are  related 
in  these  surveys  tire,  not  the  wages  by  which 
the  benefits  were  "earned,"  but  the  wages  of 
a  later  period.     For  the  significance  of  this 


fact  see  pp.  28,  36,  and  note  an  application  of 
the  fact  in  table  1.  cols  5  and  6  The 
New  York  benefit  formula  is  designed  to  pay 
a  benefit  that  is  half  or  more  of  gross  wages 
earned  in  the  base  period,  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum benefit.  Yet  except  in  the  case  of  the 
P,  mE  group,  the  number  of  beneficiaries  who 
received  less  than  half  of  wages  was  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  re- 
ceived the  maximum  benefit. 

-The  corresponding  figu:e  in  the  first  New 
York  study  was  only  26  percent;  the  im- 
provement was  the  result  primarily  of  an 
increase  In  the  maximum  benefit  (.see  f'dlow- 
ing  footnote) . 

"  In  the  first  New  York  study,  the  propor- 
tions of  beneficiaries  entitled  to  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  were  higher — S:  36  percent; 
P:  51  percent;  SEC:  13  percent  Between 
the  1957  and  the  1958  surveys  the  maximum 
benefit  had  been  Increased  by  25  percent: 
from  $36  to  $45.  In  1960  the  maximum  was 
raised  again,  to  $50.  If  a  benefit-adequacy 
survey  had  been  made  in  New  York  In  1960. 
It  probably  would  have  shown  that  the 
median  S  and  SBC  beneficiaries  were  receiv- 
ing about  two-thirds  and  the  median  P 
beneficiary  about  three-fifths  of  their  net 
wages. 


of   benefit^  to   their   net   wages   is   iherelore 
relatively  p-eater. 

A  given  benefit-wage  ratio  is  an  acceptable 
criterion  of  adequacy  only  if  it  is  assumed 
that  the  ratio  produces  a  benefit  which  meet-s 
the  needs  of  beneficiaries.  The  remaining 
two  criteria  constitute  some  measure  of  the 
vnlklKy  of  the  assumption. 

Decline  m  expenditures  and  avspf « 
The  decline  in  expenditures  between  the 
periods  of  employment  and  unemployment 
(appendix  table  2,  col.  4),  while  larger 
than  m  the  1957  survey,  was  still  small 
Except  for  the  single  beneficiaries  the  aver- 
age decline  was  less  than  10  percent  ■  The 
smallness  of  the  decline  in  expenditures  Is 
the  more  noteworthy  because  at  the  lime 
of  the  survey  recession  conditions  prevailed 
and  on  the  average  these  beneficiaries  had 
not  been  working  for  half  a  year.  Of  the 
P,  mE  and  SEC  beneficiaries,  less  than  half 
experienced  any  decline  at  all  In  their  ex- 
penditures (col.  8) . 

To  some  extent  the  level  of  expenditures 
was  maintained  only  by  drawing  down  re- 
souces  Expenditures  were  in  excess  of  in- 
come during  unemployment  by  from  2  U)  16 
percent  (appendix  table  2,  col.  6)  The 
least  hardship  in  this  respect  was  felt  by 
the  SEC  beneficiary  and  the  greatest  hard- 
ship by  the  P,  IE  beneficiary,  but  for  all  ben- 
eficiary types  the  burden  was  much  lighter 
than  in  the  first  New  York  survey  (table  3 
col  6.  p  37).  Expenditures  were  slightly 
less  and  income  was  considerably  higher 
among  Utica  beneficiaries  than  among  their 
Albany  prototypes. 

Income  during  unemployment  held  up 
better  than  might  have  been  expected  Tlie 
averat;e  amounts  and  percentages  of  decline 
it!  income  for  the  four  beneficiary  types  were 
as  follows  ( these  income  figures  correspond 
to  the  expenditure  figures  in  cols.  3  and 
4  of  appendix  table  2) — S:  $100,  37  percent: 
P,  IE:  $89.  24  percent;  P,  mE :  $118.  21  per- 
cent: SEC:  $171,  12  percent. 


■  The  absolute  decline  In  expenditures 
(col  3)  amounted  to  about  $1  per  day  for  the 
S  and  P,  IE  groups,  and  about  $0.71  and  $1.22 
for  the  P.  mE  and  SEC  groups,  respectively. 
The  differences  between  the  groups  are 
smaller  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
view  of  the  differences  In  the  total  spending 
of  the  groups  (col.  2). 
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AlTENDix  Tabu    2.      (Itnnijis  in  rxpenditures  and  income  from  the  einployfd  to  'he 
xnurnployril  r/ionth,  by  type  of  beneficiary 

[Median  amounts  and  rutloe] 
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Although  most  o:  the  beneficiaries  ex- 
perienced some  derline  in  income  (col. 
7),  even  among  th(  beneficiaries  with  no 
other  earner  in  the  amily  (S  and  P,  IE)  12 
percent  and  27  percent  respectively  experi- 
enced no  income  dtcline  at  all.  Pensions, 
both  government  and  private,  played  an  Im- 
pcjrtant  part  in  malnUiining  the  income  of 
these  (S  and  P,  lEi  l>eneficiaries,  of  whom 
one-fourth  and  one  third  respectively  were 
age  65  years  of  older. 

Wages  of  other  ea:  ners  in  the  family  were 
the  chief  source  of  Income  for  the  P.  mE  and 
SEC  groups  In  the  case  of  the  P.  mE  group 
more  than  a  quarte-  of  these  other  earners 
entered  the  labor  force  only  after  the  pri- 
mary earner  became  unemployed,  and  thus 
directly  compensateil  for  his  (partially)  lost 
earnings. 

The  correlations  of  changes  in  expendi- 
tures and  income  with  the  two  factors  of  age 
and  duration  of  unemployment  were  some- 
what closer  in  the  'Jtlca  study  than  in  the 
first  New  York  study  The  older  the  ben- 
eficiaries, the  small 'r  was  the  decline  they 
experienced  in  their  expenditures.  Also,  the 
older  the  beneficiaries,  the  fewer  there  were 
who  experienced  anv  decline  at  all  in  either 
Income  or  expenditures. 

The  longer  the  duration  of  unemployment, 
the  greater  the  decline  in  expenditures,  at 
least  up  to  durations  of  40  weeks  (beyond 
40  weeks  expenditures  rose  again).  Changes 
in  income  were  not  clearly  correlated  with 
the  duration  of  vuiernployment  except  in  the 
case  of  the  primary  beneficiaries,  and  there 
the  correlation  was  inverse — the  decline  In 
Income  was  least  for  those  unemployed 
longest.  For  all  except  SEC  beneficiaries  the 
gap  between  expendl'.\ires  and  income  tended 
to  narrow  as  the  duration  of  unemployment 
lengthened  becavise  'he  changes  in  expendi- 
tures and  income  tended  to  move  in  oppo- 
site directions  as  unemployment  continued. 

Ratio  0/  benefits  to  recurrent  expenditures 
In  place  of  nondefcrrable  expenditures  the 
Utica  study  substituted  the  concept  of  re- 
current expenditures,  which  it  defined  as 
follows.  Amounts  spent  during  each  of  the 
2  months  for  housing,  utilities,  food,  and 
medical  care  and  for  support  of  persons  not 
living  in  the  household;  paymenU  on  things 
bought  on  installment  plan  or  in  charge  ac- 
count before  the  beginning  of  the  month 
and  on  money  borrowed  before  the  beginning 
of  the  month — that  is,  expenses  which  occur 
more  or  less  regularly  every  month.  On  the 
average,  recurrent  expenditures  amounted  to 
53  percent  of  total  expenditures  in  the  Utica 
study.  Since  nondeferrable  expenditures  in 
the  first  New  York  study  amounted  to  about 
59  percent  of  total  expenditures,  the  mone- 
tary value  of  the  two  criteria  would  not  seem 
to  differ  greatly. 

In  appendix  table  1,  columns  8  and  9  dif- 
fer from  each  other  In  the  same  way  as  do 


columns  3  and  5  of  text  table  5  (o.  44). 
That  is.  column  9  is  adjusted  to  refifct  the 
fact  that  when  there  are  multiple  i?arner8 
in  the  family  only  part  of  the  rectimmt  ex- 
penditures of  the  family  are  properly  attrib- 
utable to  any  one  of  the  earners.  Judged 
by  the  adjusted  form  of  the  criterion,  t>ene- 
fits  were  more  than  adequate  for  the  aver- 
age (median)  beneficiary  in  each  family 
type,  including  even  P,  IE." 

The  distribution  of  beneficiaries  around 
this  average  Is  available  only  for  tne  un- 
adjusted figures.  The  following  proportions 
of  each  group  received  benefits  that  did  not 


equal  their  family's  recurrent  expenditures. 
S:  25  percent;  "  P,  IE:  60'"  percent;  P,  mE: 
84  percent;  SEC:  98  percent. 

That  60  percent  of  the  P.  IE  group  received 
Inadequate  benefits  (by  this  criterion)  is 
the  most  noteworthy  fact  about  the  distri- 
bution. The  proportion  for  the  S  benefi- 
ciaries Is  small,  and  while  the  proportions 
for  the  P,  mE  and  SEC  groups  are  very  large 
they  are  almost  meaningless  because  they 
are  not  adjusted  for  the  presence  of  other 
earners  in  the  beneficiary's  family.  If  the 
adjustment  could  be  made,  P,  mE  and"  SEC 
would  be  closer  to  S  than  to  P.  IE — to  judge 
by  the  median  ratios  of  column  9. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Judged  by  the  criterion  that  benefits 
should  equal  half  of  wages,  benefits  were, 
roughly  speaking,  adequate  for  all  benefi- 
ciary classes.  Benefits  were  slightly  less  than 
half  of  gross  wages  and  significantly  more 
than  hall"  of  net  wages  for  the  average  bene- 
ficiary In  all  four  groups. 

Judged  by  the  criterion  that  benefits 
should  suffice  to  meet  the  beneficiary's  share 
of  recurrent  expenditures,  benefits  were 
again  adequate  for  the  average  beneficiary 
in  all  classes.  Nevertheless  for  a  significant 
number  of  beneficiaries  in  each  class  benefits 
did  not  meet  this  criterion. 

On  the  whole  these  Utlca  results  present 
the  picture  of  a  fairly  adequate  system.  The 
degree  of  adequacy  varied  however  for  the 
different  beneficiary  types,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  table.  Each  line  in  the 
table  shows  the  beneficiary  classes  In  the 
order  of  decreasing  adequacy  (increasing 
hardship ) .  The  first  two  lines  are  derived 
from  appendix  table  1,  the  others  from  ap- 
pendix table  2. 


H.nel.i- :,.- a  jiroportion  of  net  w;i»r<>#.       . f=F.C  -S  -P,  mE-P,  lE 

Heiiet.t-   1-^  ;i  I"^"I"'rti"ii  of  u'lju^ted  re<iirrent  exi>endltures - S  -SEC    -P,  mE-P,  IE 

I'r  ijmrtion  of  lM>ne!iriririi^  who  rxifrience-i  .i  decline  in  income  SEC  -P,  mE-P,  lE  -S 

I'roiK.rlion  of  l^nercianes  who  txi>t>rieiieed  i  deciine  In  eTfienditures EEC  -P.  mE-P.  IE  -S 

I'erfviil  decline  in  iiifi<me  • - - SEC  -P,  mE-P,  IE  -S 

i  ere  !i!  decline  in  iniK'ndilures P,  mE-SEC    -P,  lE  -S 

I'wcviit  decline  in  ik'^fci-- '5. SEC  -P,mE-S         -P,  IE 

"  See  P.  61. 

•t  T.d.le  2,  rol.  fi. 


The  secondary  beneficiary  (SEC)  Is  In 
either  first  or  second  place  in  every  line,  and 
the  primary  earner  who  has  no  helping 
earner  in  the  family  (P,1E)  Is  In  eltl-er  last 
or  next  to  last  place  in  every  line. 

Judged  by  the  criteria  expressed  in  lines 
3  to  7,  the  beneficiaries  who  had  additional 
earners  in  the  family  (SEC  and  P,mE)  ex- 
perienced the  least  hardship  during  unem- 
ploNTnent.  For  reasons  given  earlier,  it  is 
probably  not  desirable  to  adjust  ths  pro- 
gram in  order  to  change  this  result. 

Judged  by  the  criteria  expressed  In  lines 
1  and  2,  beneficiaries  with  dependents 
P,mE  and  especially  P.IE)  were  the  least 
favored  by  the  program.  This  situation 
could  be  changed  somewhat  by  an  increase 
in  the  maximum  benefit  (more  of  tlie  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  are  clustered  £t  the 
maximum);  it  could  be  changed  stll.  more 
by  some  system  of  dependency  allowances. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  corr.mend 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, on  his  presentation  and  for  in- 
cluding the  scholarly  and  studious  work 
of  Father  Becker  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
benefit  amount  in  unemployment  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maiyland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MINOW    MAKES    A      MCX^KERY    OP 
JUSTICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  today  to  discuss  a 
matter  which  I  feel  is  of  paramount  in- 
terest to  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  generally,  because  it 
involves  the  medium  of  communicaton. 
and  more  specifically,  the  deliberations 
of  contestants  for,  and  actual  allocation 
of  a  television  channel  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

I  am  prompted  to  bring  this  case  to 
the    special    attention    of    the    House 


» The  utlca  findings  are  even  more  favor- 
able than  those  of  the  first  New  York  study 
(table  5,  col.  5,  p.  44).  The  more  op- 
timistic findings  of  the  Utlca  study  are 
probably  the  result  of  an  Increased  maximum 
benefit  "and  a  sample  taken  from  a  lower- 
wage  area. 


"Fourteen  percent  of  these  single  benefi- 
ciaries received  benefits  that  equaled  80-100 
percent  of  recurrent  expendltvires;  the  other 
11  percent  received  benefits  that  equaled 
50-80  percent  of  recurrent  expenditures. 

■"Twenty-one  percent  of  these  P.  IE  bene- 
ficiaries received  benefits  that  equaled  80- 
100  percent  of  recurrent  expendltmes.  29 
percent  received  benefits  that  equaled  50-80 
percent  of  their  recurrent  expenditures,  and 
the  remaining  10  percent  received  benefits 
that  equaled  less  than  half  their  recurrent 
expenditures. 
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because  of  the  many  pious  statements 
and  public  pronouncements  of  the  new 
Chainnan  ot  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Mr.  Newton  N.  Minow. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  initial  decision  of 
Charles  J.  Frederick,  a  hearing  exam- 
iner of  the  Federal  Commvmications 
Commission  for  8  years,  released  April 
28,  1960,  on  the  case  I  am  about  to  dis- 
ciiss,  it  was  stated  on  page  158,  section 
(31): 

On  the  buls  of  the  foregoing  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions,  it  Is  ultimately  con- 
cluded that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  would  best  be  served  by  a  grant 
of  the  application  of  Community  Telecast- 
ing Corp.  and  the  consequent  denial  of  the 
other  applications. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  ordered,  this  22d  day  of 
April  1960,  that  urless  an  appeal  from  this 
initial  decision  is  taken  by  the  parties  or 
the  Commission  reviews  the  initial  decision 
on  its  own  motion  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  section  1.153  of  the  rules,  the 
application  of  Community  Telecasting  Corp. 
for  a  construction  permit  for  a  new 
television  broadcast  station  to  operate  on 
channel  8  in  MoUne,  111.,  Is  granted,  and  the 
applications  of  Tele-Views  News  Co.,  Inc., 
Midland  Broadcasting  Co..  Ullway  Television. 
Inc.,  and  Moline  Television  Corp.  for  the 
same  facility  are  denied. 

Mr.  Speaker.  VHP  channel  8  was  at 
one  time  scheduled  for  Peoria,  lU..  the 
largest  city  in  my  district  and  the  second 
largest  metropolitan  area  in  the  State, 
along  with  three  UHP  channels.  There 
was,  as  could  be  expected,  spirited  com- 
petition in  the  Peoria  area  for  assign- 
ment of  VHP  channel  8,  since  it  would 
have  a  much  stronger  signal  than  the 
UHP  frequencies.  After  a  considerable 
period  of  haranguing,  the  Commission 
singled  out  the  Peoria  area  as  one  of 
the  first  in  the  country  to  exercise  its 
policy  of  deintermixture — in  other 
words,  discontinuing  the  policy  of  allo- 
cating both  VHP  and  UHP  stations  in 
the  same  community.  I  will  be  fr£uik  to 
say  that  we  fought  this  move  because 
we  personally  did  not  feel  that  the  Peoria 
area  should  be  denied  ans^hing  but  the 
best  of  service.  Our  efforts  were  to  no 
avail,  and  the  Commission  lifted  chan- 
nel 8  from  Peoria  and  allocated  it  to  the 
Quint  City  area — Rock  Island,  Moline 
and  East  Moline,  HI.,  and  Davenport  and 
Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  always  main- 
tained an  Interest  in  the  final  disposition 
of  the  channel  and  as  a  result  have 
watched  closely  the  FCC  action  on  this 
permit  and  now  feel  that  the  most  re- 
cent evidence  points  up  the  fact  that 
Chairman  Minow  has  failed  to  establish 
standards  upon  which  the  Nation  and 
the  communications  industry  can  rely. 

During  the  hearings  prior  to  the  initial 
decision  which  I  previously  mentioned, 
the  FCC  used  several  criteria  in  judging 
the  applicants,  including:  The  overlap 
issue;  the  financial  issue;  local  resi- 
dence; civic  participation;  diversification 
of  business  interests;  diversification  of 
media  of  mass  communications;  broad- 
cast experience  of  principals;  planning; 
integration  of  ownership  and  manage- 
ment; programing;  studios,  staffing, 
and  equipment;  policies;  and  other  con- 
siderations. It  would  seem  abundantly 
clear  from  recent  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission, particularly  the  decision  In 
Suburban   Broadcasters    (20    RR   951  >, 


that  the  planning  criteria  is  the  most 
clear-cut  and  emphatic  requirement  of 
the  Commission's  current  policies  in  that 
an  applicant  must  make  a  survey  of  the 
needs  of  its  community,  by  contacting 
civic  and  community  leaders.  Indeed, 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
has  repeatedly  emphasized  this  policy 
and  aim  in  his  public  pronouncements 
which  have  been  given  wide  publicity 
since  he  assumed  this  chairmanship. 

On  June  28.  1961.  the  Commission 
rendered  a  decision  in  Suburban  Broad- 
casters, in  which  it  denied  an  application 
on  the  sole  ground  that  the  appli- 
cant had  failed  affirmatively  to  ascer- 
tain the  needs  of  the  community  for  its 
program  service,  relying  solely  upon  the 
applicants  own  subjective  views  as  to 
what  those  needs  were.  Said  the  Com- 
mission : 

An  applicant  has  the  responsibility  of 
ascertaining  his  community's  needs  and  of 
programing  to  meet  those  needs. 

We  feel  that  the  public  deserves  some- 
thing more  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  the 
responsibilities  sought  by  applicant  than 
was  demonstrated  on  this  record.  In  view  of 
the  foregoing,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  a 
grant  of  the  Suburban  application  would 
serve  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  (20  RR  952a-952b) . 

In  the  conclusions  offered  by  Examiner 
Frederick  in  April  1960,  under  the  plan- 
ning criteria,  it  was  stated: 

Insofar  as  planning  is  related  to  proposed 
programing,  all  applicants  are  about  equal 
except  that  it  may  be  noted  that  MoUne 
relies  primarily  upon  subjective  factors; 
that  is,  the  professed  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  oCBcers,  "stockholders,  and  directors  of 
the  Moline  area  rather  than  objective  data 
gleaned  from  contacts  and  observations 
specifically  for  the  purpose.  Mollne's  posi- 
tion Is  that  by  the  time  of  a  grant,  condi- 
tions may  be  different  anyway,  hence  the 
continuing  knowledge  of,  and  experience 
with,  the  changing  community  by  lu  prin- 
cipals are  of  as  much  or  more  value  than 
present  collections  of  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it,  therefore,  seems  In- 
credible to  me  that  the  Commission, 
after  outlining  definite  standards  and 
policies  on  June  28,  1961,  in  the  Subur- 
ban case,  would,  on  that  very  same  day, 
propose  to  grant  channel  8  to  the  Mo- 
line Television  Corp.,  the  only  one  of 
five  applicants  which  made  no  effort  to 
determine  local  program  needs.  The 
record  is  clear  that  Moline  TV  Corp.  de- 
liberately adopted  such  a  policy  and  that 
its  president,  Frank  P.  Schreiber,  de- 
scribed such  local  surveys  as  "worth- 
less" and  "eyewash."  Since  Moline  TV 
Corp.  did  not  make  a  survey  of  local 
needs,  its  programing  plans  are  skeletal 
In  nature  and  the  type  proposal  that  any 
communications  lawyer  could  draft,  sin- 
glehanded,  without  ever  having  seen  the 
community  involved.  In  the  words  of 
'  Mr.  Frederick,  Moline  TV  Corp.'s  pro- 
posals "leave  much  to  conjecture." 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  Commis- 
sion's vote  was  not  based  upon  the  record 
of  evidence  but  upon  a  distortion  of  the 
evidence  and  the  Commission's  estab- 
lished criteria  in  a  fashion  that  justice 
could  not  condone.  A  review,  not  only 
of  the  program  planning  but  also  of  Mo- 
line TV  Corp.'s  comparative  record  on  all 
the  established  criteria,  will  illustrate 
the  point. 


Moline  TV  Corp.  is  composed  of  23 
stockholders  and  is  25  percent  nonresi- 
dent owned,  including  its  president  and 
proposed  general  manager.  Two  of  the 
other  applicants  in  this  case  are  wholly 
locally  owned  by  applicants  of  the  Quint 
Cities.  Turning  to  Moline  TV  Corp's 
record  on  civic  activities,  I  find  that  Mr. 
Coyle.  Moline  TV  Corp's  largest  stock- 
holder and  board  chairman,  claims  only 
three  civic  activities,  i.e..  Commissioner 
of  the  Airport  Authority,  a  political  ap- 
pointment, and  member  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Mr.  Schreiber,  its  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  has  no  recoid  of  civic  ac- 
tivity anywhere. 

Mr.  Richard  Stengel,  one  of  the  con- 
trolling principals,  has,  of  course,  a 
wealth  of  political  experience  to  cite, 
which,  under  FCC  criteria,  would  hardly 
qualify  as  bona  fide  civic  activity. 

In  the  published  hearings  before  Ex- 
aminer Charles  Frederick  in  April  1960, 
on  page  128.  section  437— Richard  Sten- 
gel— it  states: 

In  1948  he  wa«  elected  to  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  served  four  consecutive 
terms.  In  1956  he  was  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee  for   the   U.S.   Senate  for   the  State   of 

Illinois. 

On  page  136,  section  (f),  of  the  same 
hearings  it  states: 

As  previously  pointed  out,  Mr.  Stengel 
conducted  a  financial  survey  of  the  existing 
television  stations  in  the  area.  Mr.  Stengel 
has  app>eared  on  a  series  of  television  pro- 
grams. He  was  one  of  the  individuals 
through  whom  the  ideas  of  the  stockholders 
were  transmitted  and  coordinated.  He  has 
frequently  appeared  on  television. 

Finally,  on  page  150,  section  (e)  of  the 
same  hearings,  we  read  about  Mr.  Sten- 
gel once  again: 

Richard  Stengel  proposes  to  devote  no  less 
than  20  percent  of  his  time  to  the  operation 
of  the  station.  In  addition  to  handling  the 
various  legal  problems  that  may  exist,  he 
intends  to  serve  as  Mr.  Bchrelber's  right- 
hand  man  in  establishing  the  station  as  a 
completely  local  Institution.  As  a  resul':  of 
his  previous  experience  on  panel  programs 
as  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  and 
as  US.  Senate  nominee,  it  is  his  intention 
to  appear  and  participate  In  the  panel  dis- 
cussion programs  produced  by  the  station 
and  to  take  primary  responsibility  for  the 
program  entitled,  "Let's  Talk  It  Over." 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  find  Mr.  Stengel 
admitting  that  the  Moline  TV  Corp.  is 
not  a  local  enterprise.  Moreover,  we 
once  again  see  Mr.  Stengel  emphasizing 
hi.s  activities  in  the  Democratic  Party 
as  a  basis  for  serving  the  public  interest 
and  needs  of  his  community.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  further  show  the  political  tie 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
reprinted  at  this  point  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  under 
date  of  Tuesday,  August  14,  1956,  on  page 
14  entitled  "Put  Bite  on  90  at  Lunch  for 
Stengel  F\md"  and  discloses  that  the 
then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke  at 
that  occasion: 

Pnr  BrrE  on  90  at  Lunch  ro«  Stengel 
Pt'ND — Senator  Kennedy  Calls  for  Illi- 
NOisAN's  Election 

Senator  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  took 
time  out  from  convention  sparring  yesterday 
to  urge  the  election  of  Richard  Stengel,  Illi- 
nois  Democratic   candidate  for   Senator,  as 
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"vital"  in  the  Democrats'  battle  to  maintain 
control  of  the  Senate  this  fall. 

Kennedy,  a  possible  choice  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Vice  Presidential  nomination,  ad- 
dressed an  audience  of  about  90  well-heeled 
guests  at  a  fundraising  luncheon  staged  In 
the  Tavern  Club  by  leaders  of  the  Stengel 
for  Senator  committee 

The  lunchers  ate  hamburger  steak,  grilled 
tomatoes,  mashed  potatoes,  mushroom  sauce, 
and  melon,  washing  things  down  with  coCfee. 
Then,  Arnold  Maremont.  president  of  Mare- 
mont  Automotive  Products  and  chief  fund 
raiser,  told  what  the  tab  would  be. 

FIFTY-THREE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS    MORE    NEEDED 

Maremont  suggested  that  each  guest  con- 
tribute "at  least  $100"  He  sld  more  than 
»46.000  for  Stengels  campni^;:;  had  been  col- 
lected but  more  than  $44,000  !.ad  been  spent. 
At  least  $53,000  more  would  be  needed,  he 
said  He  told  newsmen  he  hoped  the  lunch- 
eon guests  would  contribute  about  $10,000. 

Kennedy  asserted  that  "It  would  be  a  great 
error  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  If 
They  returned  the  House  and  Senate  to  con- 
trol of  the  Republicans  this  fall  " 

He  said  that  In  hi£  first  years  in  the  Sen- 
iiie— he  was  elected  in  1952 — he  had  wit- 
nrs.sed  how  "ill  equipped"  GOP  Members  of 
b<jth  bodies  were  when  It  came  to  providing 
leadership 

QLESTTONS  IKE  S  LE.^DER.SHIP 

L«'iter,  in  a  radio  interview,  he  said  one 
of  the  l.ssues  of  the  campaign  Is  the  question 
of  whether  President  Eisenhower  could  give 
vital.  Imaginative  leadership  In  the  next  4 
years — years  which  Kennedy  said  will  be  the 
most  critical  In  our  history. 

Stengel  also  spoke,  describing  how  the 
rigors  of  running  for  office  have  kept  him 
away  from  his  family  and  legal  profession. 

"If  I  had  devoted  the  same  time  and  labor 
In  the  last  6  months  to  my  law  practice  that 
I  have  devoted  to  campaigning  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  I'd  probably  be  much  further 
ahead,"  he  said 

Mr.  Schreiber  is  the  only  Moline  'ty 
principal  with  past  broadcast  experience 
and  he  is  a  man  60  years  of  age  who  has 
been  out  of  the  broadcasting  business, 
running  a  restaurant  in  the  Chicago 
area  for  the  past  5  years.  He  left  his 
last  job  at  WGN  in  1956  under  a  dispute 
with  the  owners,  and  the  record  shows 
that  the  stations,  under  his  manager- 
ship, had  a  performance  record  leaving 
much  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Schreiber  had 
represented  in  his  employment  contract 
with  Moline  TV  that  his  stations  had 
never  had  difficulty  in  securing  renewals 
from  the  FCC  which  is  at  variance  with 
evidence  appearing  in  the  transci-ipt. 
Thus,  his  experience  and  Mr.  Stengel's 
experience  cannot  possibly  be  found 
equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  principals 
with  exp>erience  among  the  other  ap- 
plicants. Moreover,  Moline  TV  has  no 
past  broadcast  record — as  distinguished 
from  broadcast  exi>erience — which  it 
can  claim  for  a  preference  and,  indeed, 
a.'^serted  none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Chairman  Minow's 
biography  supplied  by  his  own  office,  it 
states: 

In  1951  he  was  appointed  law  clerk  to 
Chief  Justice  Pred  M  Vinson  of  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  The  next  year  he 
was  invited  to  become  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Stevenson,  then  Governor  of 
Illinois,  and  so  served  Mr.  Stevenson  during 
the  latter 's  term,  after  which  he  returned 
to  the  Chicago  law  Arm  with  which  he  had 
first  practiced.  Mr.  Minow  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  1952  and  1956  presidential  cam- 


paigns in  behalf  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  During 
the  1956  campaign  he  traveled  with  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  brother  of  the  present  Chief 
Executive  and  now  Attorney  General.  In  the 
1960  campaign  Mr.  Minow  was  secretary  and 
general  counsel  of  the  National  Business  and 
Professional  Men  and  Women  for  Kennedy- 
Johnson,  and  chairman  of  the  Citizens  for 
Kennedy  in  his  suburban  area  of  Chicago. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  FCC 
hearings  and  the  Tribune  article  which  I 
inserted  point  up  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sten- 
gel made  much  to-do  about  his  previous 
activities  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  which  obviously  brought 
him  in  close  contact  with  Chairman  Mi- 
now and  President  Kennedy,  not  only 
during  the  1956  campaign  but  also  dur- 
ing his  years  in  the  State  legislature 
when  Mr.  Minow  was  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Governor  Stevenson. 

Tnerefore.  I  had  to  gag  when  I  read 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  Chairman  Mi- 
now s  speech  on  May  9.  1961.  before  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
which  states: 

Second,  let  me  start  a  rumor.  Like  you,  I 
have  carefully  read  President  Kennedy's 
messages  about  the  regulatory  agencies,  con- 
flict of  Interest,  and  the  dangers  of  ex  parte 
contacts.  And,  of  course,  we  at  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  will  do  our  i>art. 
Indeed,  I  may  even  suggest  that  we  change 
the  name  of  the  FCC  to  the  Seven  Un- 
t^juchables. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman  Minow  went 
on  to  discuss  the  use  of  forms  by  which 
broadcast  stations  will  report  their  pro- 
graming to  the  Commission.     He  stated : 

The  Commission  should  consider  such 
clearance  reports  carefully  when  making  up 
lis  mind  about  the  licensee's  overall  pro- 
graming. 

He  went  on  to  add: 

We  need  Imagination  in  programing,  not 
sterility;  creativity,  not  imitation:  experi- 
mentation, not  conformity;  excellence,  not 
mediocrity.  Television  Is  filled  with  cre- 
ative. Imaginative  people. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  these  state- 
ments, how  is  it  possible  for  Chairman 
Minow  and  the  Commission  to  award 
a  permit  to  a  corporation  whose  presi- 
dent considers  such  reports  to  be  "eye- 
wash."  It  is  obvious  to  me  this  is  just 
another  case  where  the  deeds  of  the 
New  Fi'ontiersmen  do  not  measure  up  to 
their  sanctimonious  public  pronounce- 
ments, and  Chairman  Minow  has  per- 
mitted his  conflict  of  interest  and  ex 
parte  contacts  to  influence  him  to  ig- 
nore and  ingeniously  explain  away  an- 
nounced standards  in  such  fashion  as 
to  make  a  mockery  of  justice.  If  the 
Commission  has  considered  the  record 
of  evidence  in  this  case,  it  is  not  only 
incredible,  but  also  indeed  shocking 
that  it  could  announce  its  instructions 
favoring  an  applicant  which  refuses,  in 
the  words  of  the  Commission  in  the 
Kord  case,  "to  discover  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  the  licensee's  obligation  to 
operate  his  station  in  the  public  inter- 
est." It  is  significant  to  observe  that 
the  Commission  considered  its  pro- 
nouncements of  policy  in  the  Kord  case 
to  be  so  vital  that  it  sent  a  copy  of  the 
decision  to  all  broadcast  hcensees,  an 
extremely  unusual  action.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 


article  on  this  subject  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  imder  date  of  July  14. 
1961.  be  reprinted  at  this  point: 

Commission    Asserts    VhTLxrax    To    Comply 
Means    Denial   of    License    Renewal 

Washington.  July  13 — The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  warned  broadcast- 
ers today  that  if  they  want  their  Federal 
licenses  renewed  they  must  live  up  to  public 
commitments  on  programing. 

The  Commission's  notice,  embodied  in  a 
ruling  granting  an  unusual  1-year  license 
extension  to  station  Kord  in  Pasco.  Wash  . 
was  ordered  circulated  to  all  the  Nation's 
5.000  licensed  broadcasting  stations. 

It  constituted  the  first  active  evidence 
of  the  Commission's  new  tough  attitude  to- 
ward programing,  which  has  had  the  indus- 
try alarmed  since  Commissioner  Newton  N. 
Minow  made  his  now  celebrated  "vast  w.iste- 
land  ■  speech  criticizing  television. 

The  decision  to  grant  Kord's  license  re- 
newal for  only  a  1-year  term  Instead  of  3. 
with  notice  that  its  programing  will  be 
under  Federal  scrutiny  until  renewal  time 
comes  around  again,  Is  also  extraordinary. 

main   issue  in   ruling 

The  central  issue  in  the  decision  was  the 
disparity  between  the  station's  programing 
performance  and  the  programing  representa- 
tions It  had  made  to  the  FCC  when  applying 
for  Its  construction  permit. 

In  its  application,  Kord,  an  AM  radio 
station,  stated  that  it  proposed  to  divide 
its  broadcast  time  according  to  the  following 
ratio  local  live  programing,  6  percent;  en- 
tertainment, 84  percent;  religious,  five- 
tenths  of  1  percent;  agriculture,  2  percent: 
educational,  five-tenths  of  1  percent;  news, 
6  percent;  talks.  5  percent;  miscellaneous. 
2   percent. 

Its  1960  renewal  application,  however, 
showed  broad  deviations  from  this  pattern. 
No  time  had  been  devoted  to  local  live,  edu- 
cational or  miscellaneous  programing.  Its 
entertainment  ratio  had  been  87.5  percent; 
news,  11.3  percent;  religious,  six-tenths  of  1 
percent:   agriculture    six-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Instead  of  the  700  commercial  spot  an- 
nouncements it  had  proposed  for  an  eight  4- 
hour  broadcast  week,  it  used  1,631  "spots" 
in  a  week  that  was  only  slightly  longer. 

raised  serious  questions 

This,  said  the  Commissioners,  "raised  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  excessive  programing 
interruption  and  excessive  amount  of  adver- 
tising material  as  distinguished  from  pro- 
graming material." 

Replying  to  Commiasion  objections,  the 
station  replied  that  it  had  increased  the 
volume  of  its  advertising  because  of  an  "up- 
turn in  the  local  economy." 

This  explanation,  the  Commission  found, 
was  "unsatisfactory." 

"A  mere  upturn  in  the  economy."  it  de- 
clared, "is  not  license  for  completely  throw- 
ing aside  a  station's  representations  as  to 
number  of  conunercial  spots,  and  putting  on 
an  excessive  number." 

Making  clear  what  its  future  policy  would 
be.  the  Commission  accepted  the  station's 
contention  that  "it  would  be  fairer  to  apply 
the  new  policy  on  a  prospective  basis"  and 
give  all  broadcasters  a  chance  "to  under- 
stand and  comply  with  it." 

For  this  reason,  the  Commission  an- 
nounced, it  was  sending  copies  of  the  opinion 
to  all  licensees. 

By  this  action.  It  declared,  all  "are  put 
on  notice  that  'proposals  vs.  actual  opera- 
tion' is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Commission, 
that  a  licensee  Is  not  entitled  to  one  or  any 
license  period  where  he  does  not  make  a  good 
faith  effort  to  deliver  on  his  public  service 
proposals." 

If  broadcasters  have  not  been  trying  "in 
good  faith  to  discharge  their  representa- 
tions," it  added,  "they  should  take  Immedi- 
ate  steps  to  do   so.     If   they   do   not,   they 
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caxmot  Talidly  coctend  that  the  Commission 
h£is   lain   'In  ambush'  for   them." 

This  translated  into  clear  warning  that 
henceforth  broadcasters  coming  before  the 
Commission  for  Ucenaa  renewals  must  make 
a  convincing  showing  of  good  faith  in  meet- 
ing their  public  service  commitments  or  run 
the  risk  of  license  losses. 

In  meeting  programing  representations, 
the  Commission  stated,  "considerable  flexi- 
bility and  discretion  Is  not  only  permitted 
but  called  for  In  the  public  Interest."  But 
it  is  Just  as  well  established  that  the  licensee 
does  have  a  duty  to  carry  out  substantially 
the  programing  policies  embodied  In  its  pro- 
posal. 

"Flexibility"  in  fulfilling  public  service 
conunitments,  the  opinion  stated,  does  not 
mean  that  the  commitments  can  be  disre- 
garded without  adequate  Justification. 

"It  is  one  thing  for  a  licensee  to  decide 
that  its  conununity  has  greater  need  for 
religious  or  educational  programs  than  par- 
ticular agriculture  talk  or  entertainment 
programs,  or.  Indeed,  for  an  essentially  new 
format,"  the  Commission  stated. 

DKASTIC  CHANCES  DECRIED 

"But  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  the  ap- 
plicant to  drastically  curtail  his  proposed 
public  service  programing  in  education,  re- 
ligion, agiicult\ire,  discussion,  local  live,  etc., 
and  increase  his  advertising  content  and 
'music-news.'  " 

The  opinion  added:  "Nor  can  such  an  ap- 
plicant mechanically  recite,  'changing  needs 
of  the  conununity';  he  has  a  burden  of  dem- 
onstrating just  why  his  community  has  less 
need  for  such  public  service  programing 
than  when  he  originally  proposed  it. 

"In  short,  what  we  require  in  this  area  is 
essentially  •  •  •  a  good  faith  effort;  the  ap- 
plicant must  conscientiously  seek  to  carry 
out  those  proposals  which  he  found,  and 
finds,  serve  the  public  interest  needs  of  his 
conununity." 

To  drive  home  its  point,  the  Conunlsslon 
did  not  grant  Kord  the  normal  3-year  re- 
newal. During  the  1-yeer  renewal  period 
granted  the  station,  "its  performance  will  be 
scrutinized  with  great  care."  the  opinion 
stated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  Examiner  Fred- 
erick's Initial  decision  in  this  case  and 
after  the  usual  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  final  decision  in  this  case  may 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  examiner's 
conclusion.  Indecision,  lack  of  afBrma- 
tive  policy,  and  inconsistency  in  the 
bases  for  decisions  are  still  manifest  in 
the  Commission.  The  Commission 
should  and  must  uniformly  and  fairly 
apply  its  announced  criteria.  To  fall  to 
do  so  would  be  clearly  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  the  parties.  In  addition,  failure 
to  do  so  would  again  subject  the  Com- 
mission to  the  criticism  previously 
leveled  at  its  decisions.  I  submit  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  bound  by  law  to  consider  the  basic 
record  of  evidence  in  all  cases  without 
conflict  of  interest  and,  therefore,  should 
set  aside  Its  instruction  of  July  28,  1961. 
on  this  case,  schedule  a  reargument  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  and  recon- 
sider this  case  strictly  on  its  merits, 
rather  than  on  what  clearly  appears  to 
be  political  considerations. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  several  news- 
paper articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  INTERNA-nONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  urgent  need  of  newly 
emerging  nations  and  of  those  estab- 
lished countries  whose  economic  de- 
velopment calls  for  continued  assistance 
for  their  survival.  Only  this  week  the 
President,  in  his  talk  to  the  Nation  on 
the  Berlin  crisis,  emphasized  the  role 
America  must  play  in  this  effort  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  and  of  free  world  sur- 
vival. The  President  rightfully  pleaded 
for  the  enactment  of  a  meaningful  for- 
eign aid  program.  In  this  he  continues 
the  bipartisan  tradition  carried  on 
through  the  Presidency  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  and,  even  before  that  from 
the  days  when  a  Republican  Congress 
and  a  Democratic  administration  worked 
together  to  develop  the  first  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Now,  more  than  a  decade  after  the  suc- 
cess of  these  early  programs  resulted  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe  from  the 
disasters  of  war.  there  is  a  continuing 
need  for  a  foreign-aid  effort  by  the 
United  States.  We  are  particularly  in- 
terested that  the  new  countries  of  Africa 
and  Asia  and  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  should  receive  our  assistance  in 
developing  their  economies  so  that  the 
peoples  of  these  nations,  even  if  they 
do  not  live  in  aflSuence,  at  least  achieve 
living  standards  that  enhance  human 
dignity,  encourage  stable  government. 
and  promote  the  growth  of  democratic 
institutions.  Our  interest  in  these  de- 
velopments stems  in  part  from  our  hu- 
man sympathy  with  the  peoples  of  the 
nations  involved,  in  part  from  the  hope 
that  improved  conditions  will  help  pre- 
vent proliferation  of  Soviet  influence. 

In  the  14  years  since  the  foreign  aid 
programs  began,  we  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  how  they  should  be  effec- 
tuated. Nevertheless,  recent  develop- 
ments in  Laos  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  point  up  the  need  for  a  continuous 
process  of  learning  about  the  best  and 
most  efficient  ways  to  use  our  taxpayers' 
money  to  achieve  the  ends  we  are  seek- 
ing in  our  foreign-assistance  programs. 
It  may  be  that  we  should  develop  addi- 
tional institutions  and  means  of  aid.  It 
may  be  that  our  current  administrative 
techniques  are  outmoded  or  bogged  down 
in  redtJaE>e  and  should  be  revised.  And 
It  may  be — in  fact,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  so — that  the  programs  have  not 
been  properly  coordinated  to  produce  the 
best  resiilts  with  our  dollars  for  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  this  constructive 
spirit  that  I  have  today  introduced  a 
resolution  to  create  a  joint  committee  to 
coordinate  congressional  aspects  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs.  The  committee — 
to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Assistance  for  International  Develop- 
ment— AID — would  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers from  each  Chamber  of  Congress. 
They  would  be  drawn  from  the  most  im- 


portant standing  committees  with  juris- 
diction over  major  aspects  of  foreign 
aid. 

The  function  of  the  joint  committee 
would  be  to  conduct  a  continuing  sur- 
vey of  the  foreign-aid  programs  with 
the  aim.  first,  of  providing  Congress 
with  a  coordinated  and  overall  picture, 
a  broad  view  of  the  foreign  aid  situa- 
tion: second,  of  suggesting  ways  to 
strengthen  the  institutions  of  the  free 
world;  and  third,  of  proposing  additional 
measures,  including  those  to  end  over- 
lapping, duplication,  and  waste,  to 
.strengthen  our  foreign-assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  joint  committee 
would  not  supersede,  or  Interfere  with 
the  legislative  functions  of,  any  of  the 
standing  committees  that  now  exercise 
jurisdiction.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
provide  Congress  with  additional  and 
centralized  capacity  to  view  the  foreign- 
aid  picture  as  a  whole  while  the  legisla- 
tive committees  continued  their  work  on 
individual  aspects  of  the  programs.  The 
new  joint  committee,  in  short,  would  de- 
vote itself  primarily  to  study  and  broad 
evaluation. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  creation  of  the  committee  would 
be  consistent  with  the  President's  new 
concept,  enunciated  in  his  foreign  pol- 
icy message,  of  coordinating  the  foreign 
assistance  programs.  Thus  the  program 
would  be  given  new  meaningful  signifi- 
cance through  its  new  title — Assistance 
for  International  Development. 

It  would  give  Congress  the  means  of 
taking  a  good,  clear  look,  from  a  central 
vantage  point,  at  the  whole  foreign- 
asistance  effort.  The  joint  committee 
could  also  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  which  could  prove  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  standing  commit- 
tees. The  :oint  committee  would  be 
given  the  power,  at  the  request  of  a  legis- 
lative committee,  to  assist  the  latter  in 
\&  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  work  of  the 
joint  committee  it  might  well  be  possible 
for  our  dollars  for  development  to  yield 
more  development  for  the  dollar.  That 
would  considerably  help  our  friends  and 
allies  and  other  nations  overseas  who 
need  our  assistance,  while  at  the  same 
time  enabling  us  to  avoid  additional 
heavy  tax  burdens  on  behalf  of  the  for- 
eign-aid programs. 


NO  HALFWAY  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 

PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  clarify  further  my 
objection  to  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  351  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  rule  when  the  question  was 
before  the  House  on  Wednesday.  I  do 
so  because  a  number  of  interested  Mem- 
bers have  requested  additional  informa- 
tion from  me  on  the  basic  differences  be- 
tween House  Concurrent  Resolution  354, 
which  I  introduced,  and  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  351,  to  which  I  objected. 
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The  purpose  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 354  Is  to  register  the  full  sup- 
port of  Congress  behind  the  position 
taken  on  Berlin  by  President  Kennedy, 
as  set  forth  in  his  reply  to  the  Russian 
aide  memoire  and  In  his  forthright  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. I  have  no  doubt  House  Concirr- 
rent  Resolution  351  sought  the  Identical 


objective.  Bui  tbe  question  is.  Does  the 
language  of  Hooee  Conciirrent  Resolu- 
\Xoci  SSI  reflect  the  political  objectives 
outlined  by  President  Kennedy  and  does 
that  language  express  fall  support  for 
those  political  objectives?  In  my  opin- 
ion it  does  neither. 

To  support  my  conclusion  I  have  pre- 
pared a  chart  comparing  the  language  of 


both  resolutions  with  the  urimistakable 
language  used  by  President  Keimedy. 
Tlie  quotes  attributed  to  the  President 
are  taken  from  the  two  basic  documents 
related  to  the  issue,  his  reply  to  the  aide 
memoire  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  pub- 
lished text  of  his  address  to  the  Nation 
on  Tuesday  evening.  The  comparison 
which  follows  speaks  for  itself. 


Comparison  oj  political  languag*  of  II.  Con.  Res.  Sol,  //.  Con.  Res.  S64,  ttnd  President  Kennedy's  position 


Comment 

n.  Con.  Reo.  Ml 

Comu)ent 

U.  Con.  B«e.  364 

Comment 

rresidenl  Kennedy's  po(-itk>n 

Ht;itu^  fjiK)      

In   orikr    to   maintain    the 

frf<-.|<)iii  of  over  2,000,000 
Iieoplo  in  Wp5t  Berlin, 

rur»tituUs  a  fuii'luiivDlal 
jiolilnul  liiiil  moral  oMiga- 
tion. 

Change  callfU  for. 
rips'tlw  change... 

I>cniaDj  a  final  settlement 
on  Oermany,  tncltKllnp 
Berlin  and  the  East  Oer- 
niau  Zone. 

That  will  accord  with  the 
fncly  einrease-J  » ili  of  all 
Oirman  people. 

Clear  and  paKiUvr.. 
do 

"Tlie  V.?.  Government  is  persua<U'd  Ihsi'  n 
chane»>  for  the  better  b  h»  r>e  desired."  "Onr 
response  to  the  Berlin  crisis  will  not  t» 
merely  niiUtiiry  or  negative,  it  viiB  U'  moiv 
than  merely  siandlnp  firm." 

"  For  the  fulfillnient  of  oar  ptedite  to  that  ci'.\ 

\'l4gU0.  .  ..... . 

is  esaendal  (o  the  ntnraio  and  leciuity  of 
Wi'stern  Oermany,  to  the  unity  of  Wesurn 
Europe,  and  to  Uie  faith  of  the  wtiole  free 
world." 

Ml  ttuiufcltiM 

Soviet  luv,isiun  of  liaeic 
rights  »ouM  !«  Iniokra- 

How  to  change  ... 

To  lliatend  the  right  of  stlf- 
determlnaUon  be  irranted 
the  people  resliiinpln  Kast 
Oerman  Zone.  luducUng 
BerKn. 

do- 

"The   Soviet   fiUon   bv  denyirjr  freedom  of 

cholre  to  17.000,000  Ewt  Ormans  hm  mil 
permlrted  freedom  of  choice  to  Uk  Oerman 

people  as  a  wboUi."                                 ,. 

Vsfiuc  uul  ikfen^ve. 

Tb*  <ktcruiliUitIon  of  tlx* 
Vntted  8UU>s  to  Uke  all 
tiKfv^ry  gt*ris  to  delpiKl 
\t»  iFxal  rlrhti  against  uni- 
latt«rMl  S>OTl«(  ul>roeatk>ii. 

Avoids  all  <loiil>ts. 

Tne  people  of  the  United 
States  support  their  Oov- 
eminent's  position  and 
are  determined  that  all 
necmary  step*  be  taken 
to  defend  the  rights  an<I 
frpe«1oni  of  the  p'-ople  of 
BerUn. 

do 

"Bo  Ion«  as  the  Commnnists  IniU  that  they 
are  pripurinc  to  end  unilat^raJly  our  rights 
!n  Wc«t  Berlin  and  our  commitments  Tr  ifc^ 
p«oplc.  we  must  be  prepared  to  deifrnd  thoar 
rlr'its  and  commltBencs.  We  cannot  and 
will  not  permit  the  Communist!!  to  drive  tu; 
out  of  Berlin,  eitlier  pnidually  or  by  fnrre. 
We  murt  also  be  ready  to  resist  with  fonr, 
if  fone  is  U5ed." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  widely  regarded  for  well  beyond  a 
century  as  the  greatest  political  forum 
in  the  world.  We  did  not  come  by  that 
recognition  through  the  use  of  mass 
media  propaganda  programs  which  spe- 
cialize in  slapping  one's  self  on  the  back. 
This  recognition  came  by  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  a  long  succession  of  individuals 
who  were  elected  to  Congress  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  people  of  their  congres- 
sional districts  and  whose  political  acu- 
men, together  with  their  ability  to  advo- 
cate their  political  views  in  the  test  of 
open  debate — the  only  sure  safeguard 
for  our  free  and  open  society — brought 
our  country  to  the  forefront  in  the  fam- 
ily of  nations.  Many  members  paid  a 
high  price,  over  this  span  of  years,  for 
exercising  their  right  to  dissent,  but  the 
harsh  though  honest  judgment  of  history 
has  recorded  them  to  have  been  right. 
It  Is  those  Judgments,  tempered  and 
tested  upon  the  anvil  of  world  opinion, 
which  have  won  respect  for  our  cause 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  This  is 
the  measure  of  the  responsibility  every 
Member  of  the  House  bears  at  this  his- 
toric moment  of  Judgment,  confronted 
as  we  are  with  an  enemy  who  has  been 
taking  advantage  of  our  failure  to  clearly 
enunciate  our  poUtical  objectives  and  ex- 
press a  sharp  determination  to  stand  up 
for  those  objectives,  come  what  may. 


SUGAR  QUOTA  FOR  IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previoxis  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCoRMACK]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  smd  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  Ireland's  application  for  a 
sugar  quota. 

Ireland's  application  is  for  a  quota  of 
10,000  tons.  That  is  surely  a  modest 
request.  Ten  thousand  tons  represents 
only  one -thousandth  part  of  our  re- 
quirements of  10  million  tons. 

An  opportunity  to  consider  this  mod- 
est request  will  present  itself  when  the 
Congress  takes  up  again  the  question 
of  amending  the  Sugar  Act.  In  the 
meantime,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  temporary  legislation  enacted 
last  year  and  eaiiy  this  year,  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  meeting  our 
needs  for  foreign  sugar  by  making 
short-term  nonquota  allocations  to  var- 
ious countries.  Ireland  has  applied 
also  for  a  short-term  allocation  of  this 
kind. 

In  connection  with  new  sugar  legisla- 
tion Ireland's  application  for  a  quota 
should  be  favorably  considered.  At  this 
time  I  wish  to  suggest  that  Ireland's 
request  for  a  nonquota  allocation  be 
given  the  most  favorable  consideration. 

Since  the  large  quota  formerly  en- 
Joyed  by  Cuba  became  available  for  re- 
distribution last  year,  we  have  arranged 
to  purchase  sugar — by  way  of  nonquota 
allocations — from  no  less  than  17  coun- 
tries. We  have  arranged  to  buy  sugar 
from  countries  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and 
in  Australasia,  as  well  as  from  Latin 
America,  our  traditional  source  of  sup- 
ply. We  have  arrsmged  to  buy  sugar — 
for  the  first  time  or  in  greater  quanti- 
ties than  ever  before — from  Britain, 
from  Belgium,  from  Holland,  from 
India,  from  Australia,  and  from  several 
other  countries,  right  around  the  world, 
but  not  from  Ireland.  Why?  Why  not 
Ireland? 

I  understand  that  many  of  the  17 
countries  concerned  have  never  before 


supplied  us  with  sugar.  These  are, 
therefore,  new  supphers.  Ireland 
would  like  to  be  a  new  supf^er  too, 
making  a  request  for  a  small  quota, 
which  should  be  granted. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  year  Ireland's 
request  tor  cc»isideration  as  a  suppUer 
of  siigar  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  then  Secretary  at  State  and  a 
sympathetic  reply  was  received.  Since 
then,  however.  Ireland  has  received  no 
indication  that  she  will  be  included 
among  the  many  coimtries  frcxn  which 
we  propose  to  buy  sugar. 

Our  friends  in  Ireland,  and  we  have 
none  better,  are  naturally  concerned 
that  they  should  be  ignored.  They  are 
puzzled.  They  wonder  why  we  have 
omitted  them. 

They  realize,  of  course,  that  certain 
factors  must  be  taken  into  c<aisideration 
when  we  decide  to  purchase  sugar  from 
another  country.  Tliey  realize  that 
trade  is  a  two-way  street.  They  realize 
that  we  would  pr^cr  to  make  our  pur- 
chases from  countries  which  pxirchase 
our  prodiKts.  especially  our  agricultural 
products. 

They  point  out,  however,  that  Ireland 
purchases  from  the  United  States,  on 
the  average  each  year,  goods  to  the  value 
of  about  $40  million  whereas  the  United 
States  purchases  from  Ireland  amount  to 
about  $20  million  or  only  half  as  much. 
Ireland's  pin-chases  of  our  agricultural 
products,  including  grains,  tobacco,  fniit 
of  various  kinds,  and  cotton,  amount  to 
about  $20  million  annually.  Thus  Ire- 
land's purchases  of  our  farm  products 
equal  our  entire  purchases  fmn  them. 
The  balance  of  Ireland's  purchases  frcxn 
us,  another  $20  million  worth,  repre- 
sents the  sunriiM  in  our  favor.  If  we 
purchase  the  10,000  tons  of  sugar  offwed 
to  us  by  Ireland,  we  rfiall  reduce  that 
balance  in  our  favor  by  only  a  fraction. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  Irish  are 
good  customers  of  ours  in  the  sense  that 
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our  trade  with  them  is  heavily  in  our 
favor.  The  Irish  are  good  customers  in 
another  sense  also.  They  are  cash  cus- 
tomers. They  pay  the  full  market  price. 
They  seek  no  credit.  They  receive  no 
aid.    They  ask  none. 

The  Irish  do  not  discriminate  against 
dollar  imports.  In  fact,  after  World  War 
II  they  were  among  the  first  countries 
in  Western  Europe  to  withdraw  currency 
restrictions  and  they  withdrew  such  re- 
strictions on  dollar  purchases  as  far 
back  as  1954. 

The  Irish,  as  I  have  said,  are  good  cus- 
tomers of  ours.  I  am  sure  they  would 
like  to  buy  more  of  our  products.  For 
them  also,  however,  trade  must  be  a  two- 
way  street.  Ireland  also  mu.st  export 
more  in  order  to  imjwrt  more. 

In  particular,  Ireland  must  export 
more  fann  produce  because  Ireland  is 
still  predominantly  an  agricultural 
country.  It  is  a  land  essentially  of  small 
farms,  of  small  family  farms.  Just  as 
in  our  own  country  so  in  Ireland  also 
the  family  farm  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction by  the  progress  of  technology. 
In  Ireland  the  small  family  farm  is  the 
basis  of  the  economy.  More  than  that, 
it  is  the  basis  of  society  itself.  It  is  the 
basic  foundation  of  the  Ireland  we  know 
so  well,  of  that  Ireland  which  has  given 
so  generously  of  so  many  of  her  sons 
and  daughters  to  our  own  great  country 
and  to  many  other  countries,  as  mis- 
sionaries, teachers,  doctors  and  nurses, 
as  statesmen  and  as  soldiers,  and  in 
many  other  capacities. 

For  Ireland's  small  family  farms, 
sugar  beet  is  a  vital  crop,  just  as  this 
crop  and  the  sugar  industry  based  on 
it  are  vital  factors  in  Ireland's  drive  for 
increased  exports.  The  beet  crop  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  Ireland,  partly 
because  of  the  high  productivity 
achieved  with  this  crop,  thanks  in  no 
small  measure  to  technical  assistance 
given  by  us  under  the  Marshall  plan  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  on  many  oc- 
casions by  Ireland's  leaders.  The  posi- 
tion has  now  been  reached  where  output 
of  beet  sugar  exceeds  home  consumption 
substantially  so  that  Ireland  must  find 
new  export  markets  for  her  sugar  if  she 
is  not  to  be  forced  to  restrict  production 
and  thiis  curtail  employment  on  her 
farms  and  in  her  sugar  plants.  Restric- 
tion of  production  and  curtailment  of 
emplosonent  in  any  country  is  a  tragedy 
but  in  Ireland  it  could  be  a  disaster. 
Ireland  is  one  of  the  only  two  countries 
in  the  world  losing  population  because 
of  emigration.  For  her,  therefore,  the 
maintenance  of  employment  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  For  Ireland  exports 
are  an  absolute  must. 

For  all  these  reasons,  our  friends  in 
Ireland  are  greatly  concerned  to  in- 
crease their  exports  and  in  particular 
their  exports  of  sugar.  They  look  to  us. 
They  ask  us  to  offset  to  a  small  degree 
the  heavy  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor 
by  buying  from  them  the  modest  amount 
of  10,000  tons  yearly  of  their  sugar. 
Ten  thousand  tons  yearly  means  little 
to  us,  being  only  one-thousandth  part  of 
our  annual  requirements.  It  will  reduce 
by  only  a  fraction  our  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  Ireland.  As  I  have  ex- 
plained, however,  it  means  a  great  deal 
to  our  friends  in  Ireland. 


I  am  frank  in  stating  that  Ireland  de- 
serves well  of  us.  The  Irish  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  establishment  and 
development  of  our  great  Nation  from 
the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic.  In  the 
world  of  today,  the  Irish  continue  to 
make  their  contribution  to  the  advance 
of  civilization,  under  God,  both  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  nation.  As  a  nation, 
Ireland  has  played  its  part  loyally  in  the 
European  recovery  program,  in  the 
OEEC.  in  the  Council  of  Europe,  and,  not 
least,  in  the  United  Nations.  In  fact  at 
this  time  a  distinguished  Irishman  is 
president  of  the  United  Nations  Assem- 
bly, an  Irish  general  bears  the  onerous 
responibility  of  commandiny  United  Na- 
tions forces  in  the  Congo  and  detach- 
ments of  Ireland's  Army  have  played  a 
crucial  part  in  bringing  peace  to  that 
troubled  land.  Some  of  those  valiant 
Irish  troops  have  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice in  the  cause  of  peace  and  human- 
ity. 

The  young  Irish  state  holds  very 
dearly  its  close  associations  with  our 
own  great  country.  It  freely  acknowl- 
edges its  indebtedness  to  us  for  the  in- 
spiration and  for  the  moral  and  material 
support  given  in  its  time  of  trial,  when 
it  eventually  achieved  victory  in  its  ase- 
long  struggle  for  independence.  Its  Con- 
stitution reflects  our  own  Con.stltution, 
enshrining  as  it  does  the  immortal  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Ireland 
of  today  is  a  modern  democratic  country 
with  a  freely  elected  representative  gov- 
ernment, an  orderly  and  efficient  and 
stable  administration,  an  independent 
judiciary,  a  stable  economy,  and  a  just 
and  equitable  social  system  with  free- 
dom and  equal  opportunities  for  all  its 
citizens.  It  represents,  in  fact,  in  reality, 
those  ideals  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life  which  we  are  striving  so  earnestly  to 
establish  throughout  the  world  in  the 
face  of  the  hostile  onru.sh  of  commu- 
nism. 

I  believe  that  Ireland  deserves  well  of 
us.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  should  not 
withhold  from  Ireland  any  gesture  of 
friendship  and  appreciation  which  it  is 
within  our  power,  within  reason,  to  ex- 
tend. I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  .should 
now  make  such  a  gesture  in  this  matter 
of  sugar  purchases.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  most  favorable  consideration  should 
be  given  to  Ireland's  request  for  a  modest 
sugar  quota,  when  the  time  comes  for 
new  legislation.  I  feel  most  strongly 
that  Ireland's  request  for  a  nonquota 
allocation  should  be  given  favorable  con- 
sideration. I  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
that  I  have  written  letters  to  that  effect 
to  both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  I  now  in- 
clude the  text  of  those  two  letters  at 
this  point : 

Congress  of  the  United  Statfs 
House  of  Representatives,  Of- 
fice   OF    the    Majority    Leader. 

Vfaahington.  DC.  July  12.  1961 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State.  Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Secretary  Rusk:  I  am  wrilliig  to 
you  about  Ireland's  application  for  a  sugar 
allocation. 

When  I  wrote  to  your  predecessor  t)n  the 
same  subject  last  year.  I  told  him  about  the 
fine  action  taken  by  the  authorities  in  Ire- 
land in  rejecting  out  of  hand  an  attempt  by 


the  present  regime  in  Cuba  to  barter  Cuban 
sugar  for  Irish  meat.  The  reply  I  received 
then  indicated  that  the  Department  of  State 
was  gratified  by  this  evidence  of  the  friendly 
and  ccKjperative  spirit  of  Ireland  toward  the 
United  States.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
throughout  the  intervening  period  Ireland 
has  maintained  its  refusal  to  talce  any  sugar 
from  Cuba. 

Ireland  has  become  a  net  exporter  of 
sugar  as  a  result  of  the  commendable  exer- 
tions of  the  small  farmers  in  Ireland,  for 
whom  sugar  beet  is  a  relatively  new  but 
most  important  crop.  In  this  connection  it 
is  plea.sant  to  recall  that  technical  assist- 
ance furnished  by  us  under  the  Marsiiall 
plan  was  an  lm{X)rtant  factor  m  the  de\eln;;- 
ment  of  the  sugar  Industry  in  Ireland 

Ireland  is  seeking  a  very  modest  share  of 
the  US  market— in  fact,  only  0  1  percent 
of  the  10  million  tons  total,  that  is  a  mere 
10  000  tons  a  year  For  the  balance  of  1961. 
I  believe  the  case  could  be  met  by  permit- 
ting Ireland  to  sell  to  us  7.500  tons  of  sugar 
tor  direct  consumption  1  understand  that 
this  can  be  arranged  for  under  the  present 
regulations. 

Our  trade  with  Ireland  has  been.  I  believe. 
always  in  our  favor.  They  buy  much  farm 
produce  from  us  and  they  always  pay  for  it 
at  market  prices  without  subsidization. 
When  they  ask  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
a  small  share  of  our  sugar  ninrket.  surely  we 
shduldni  refuse  them. 

Many  other  countries  have  recently  been 
graiUed  sugar  allc>catlons  much  larger  than 
that  now  requested  by  the  Irish.  Some  of 
these  countries  have  been  given  allocations 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Our  friends  in 
Ireland  feel  keenly  their  omission  from  the 
list  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  good  step 
'oward  maintaining  our  traditionally  close 
relations  with  Ireland  if  a  token  allocation 
of  7.500  tons  of  sugar  could  be  granted  this 
year  We  should.  I  feel,  also  support  Ire- 
land's application  for  a  permanent  quota 
of  10.000  tons  annually  hi  the  pending 
long-term  sugar  legislation 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John   W    McCormack. 

Majority  Leader 

CoNcRr.ss  of  the   United   States. 
House  of  Representatives,  Of- 
fice   of    the    Majority    Leader. 
Washington,  DC.  Jnly  12.   1961. 
Hon    Orvili-e  L.  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Governor  Freeman  I  am  writing  to 
you  about  Ireland's  application  for  a  sugar 
allfjcation 

Ireland  is  a  good  trading  partner  of  the 
United  States.  She  eliminated  her  post- 
war restrictions  on  dollar  Imports  as  long 
ago  as  1954  and  now  buys  twice  as  much 
from  us  as  we  buy  from  her.  Agricultural 
commodities  make  up  half  of  our  exports  to 
Ireland  and  they  are  purchased  by  the  Irish 
at  the  ordinary  commercial  prices. 

Ireland's  ability  to  increase  her  imports 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
depends  on  an  expansion  of  her  exports. 
e.<;peclally  her  agricultural  exports.  Sugar 
ha.s  recently  become  an  Important  export  as 
an  ingredient  in  food  products  and  the  Irish 
are  now  seeking  a  small  share  in  our  sugnr 
m.irket 

Their  application  is  only  for  10.000  tons 
annually;  that  is  only  0  1  percent  of  our  total 
requirements.  Indeed,  I  believe  an  alloca- 
tion for  the  rest  of  the  year  of  7,500  tons  of 
sugar  for  direct  consumption  would  meet  the 
case  very  well  and  I  understand  that  this 
can  be  provided  for  under  the  relevant  regu- 
liUions. 

With  so  many  other  countries  being 
granted  allocations  for  the  Import  of  sugar 
this  year — some  of  them  for  the  first  time — 
our  good  friends  in  Ireland  are  finding  it  very 
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hard  to  understand  why  their  modest  re- 
quest should  be  refused.  This  Is  particu- 
larly so  because  they  rejected  a  barter  deal 
offered  to  them  by  the  present  regime  In 
Cuba  last  year,  and  have  since  that  time 
refused  to  take  any  sugar  whatsoever  from 
Cuba. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  that  permission  to 
supply  the  modest  token  quantity  of  7J500 
tons  of  sugar  should  be  granted  now  to  Ire- 
land, while  her  application  for  a  perma- 
nent quota  of  10,000  tons  annually.  In  the 
context  of  long-term  sugar  legislation,  is 
pending 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  McCormack, 

Majority  Leader. 


A    FEDERAL    EDUCATION    AGENCY 
FOR     THE     FUTURE 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  corxsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
quite  a  stir  was  caused  by  a  pamphlet 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  entitled  "A  Federal  Educa- 
tion Agency  for  the  Future."  The 
pamphlet  was  denounced  from  several 
quarters  as  "a  blueprint  for  socialized 
education."  and  "a  master  plan  for  Fed- 
eral control." 

I  wonder  how  many  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  pamphlet  with  care. 
I  have  discovered  that  by  ikj  stretch  of 
the  imagination  can  this  document  be 
called  a  master  plan  for  Federal  control. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  straightforward, 
factual,  analytical  appraisal  of  the  Office 
of  Education  and  its  expanding  responsi- 
bilities to  administer  existing  and  pro- 
posed educational  programs.  This  is 
not  a  role  that  will  diminish.  A  depart- 
mental committee  was  designated,  there- 
fore, to  examine  the  problem  and  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Office  of  Education 
was  in  fact  prepared  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities. The  committee  was  named  the 
Committee  on  Mission  and  Organization 
of  the  UB.  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
pamphlet  in  question  was  the  final  report 
of  this  committee. 

It  turns  out  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  a  good  Republican,  ap- 
pointed under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration— Dr.  Homer  D.  Babbidge,  Assist- 
ant U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  committee  was  constituted,  given  its 
assignment  and  Dr.  Babbidge  named  its 
chairman  In  October  1950.  I  have  the 
good  fortune  of  knowing  Dr.  Babbidge 
and  can  sissure  by  coUeaerues  that  he  is 
a  dedicated  public  servant,  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent educational  Institutions  in  the 
United  States.  His  goal  is  the  better- 
ment of  American  education,  and  at  all 
times  that  he  has  been  professionally 
engaged  in  the  business  of  education — 
for  many  years  at  Yale  University  and 
later  in  the  Office  of  Education,  he  has 
been  pursrulng  this  goal.  Incidentally, 
Dr.  Babbidge  was  the  recipient  of  an 
award    last   year    by   the    US.    Junior 


Chamber  of  Commerce  which  named  him 
one  of  the  Nation's  10  outstanding  young 
men.  Dr.  Babbidge  recently  received  a 
Distinguished  S«Tice  Award  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

On  Jtme  27.  Dr.  Babbidge  took  oc- 
casion to  respond  to  the  criticism  that 
bad  been  made  of  the  pamphlet  in  re- 
marks addressed  to  the  Education  Writ- 
ers Association  awards  luncheon.  In 
the  interest  of  completeness  and  by  way 
of  ctwnmending  Dr.  Babbidge.  I  should 
like  to  bring  Dr.  Babbidge's  intelligent 
rebuttal  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  today 
about  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Of&ce  of  Edu- 
cation. I  might  better  ask  you  than  try  to 
tell  you.  Becaiise  It  seems  perfectly  evident 
to  me  that  the  future  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  education — a  role  upon 
which.  In  turn,  the  future  of  the  Office  rests — 
is  far  less  likely  to  be  fashioned  by  those  who 
work  In  Government,  than  It  Is  by  those  out- 
side Government.  And  among  those  not  in 
Government,  I  can  think  of  no  group  likely 
to  be  more  influential  in  the  resolution  of 
key  educational  issues  than  this  one.  It  is 
what  the  American  public  wants  In  the  way 
of  a  Federal  educational  agency,  that  w«  are 
most  likely  to  have.  I  have,  myself.  sufBclent 
confidence  In  the  responsiveness  of  our  form 
of  government  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  likely  to  get  what  they  want — 
notliing  more,  nothing  less.  And  I  suspect 
that  this  audience — far  better  than  Govern- 
ment officials  and  probably  better  than  edu- 
cators— has  a  sense  of  what  the  American 
people  want  in  education. 

But  It  is  necessary  to  the  orderly  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  Government,  and  especially 
so  in  a  period  of  pronounced  cbange,  to  try 
and  anticipate  some  of  the  desires  of  the 
public.  It  was  this  kind  of  need  that 
prompted  former  Commissioner  Lawrence  G. 
Derthick  to  appoint  from  among  the  staff  of 
the  OfBce  of  Kducatlon  a  committee  to  study 
the  probable  future  responsibilities  of  the 
Office  and  to  suggest  changes  in  Its  organ- 
ization that  would  make  the  assumption  of 
these  responslblUties  both  effective  and 
graceful.  It  is  because  I  served  as  chairman 
of  that  committee  that  I  have  been  invited 
to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  it  U  seen  by  the 
committee. 

We  were  designated.  In  good  Government 
parlance,  as  the  "Committee  on  Mission  and 
Organization."  (Subsequent  critics  have  at- 
tached considerable  significance  to  the  term 
"mission,"  imparting  to  It  a  degree  of  evan- 
gelical zeal,  which.  I  can  assure  you,  does  not 
characterize  the  committee  c»'  its  chairman.) 

Our  assignment  was  as  simple  as  It  was 
difficult — to  look  ahead  some  6  or  10  years, 
anticipate  developments  in  American  educa- 
tion, develop  assumptions  regarding  the 
probable  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
that  unfolding  drama,  estimate  the  scope 
and  type  of  responsibility  likely  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  Office  at  Kducatlon,  and  then 
describe  the  organizational  structtire  best 
suited  to  this  vision  of  the  future. 

From  a  selfish  point  of  view.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  valuable  experience.  We  spent 
a  good  many  hours  each  week  for  several 
months  doing  what  every  admlnlstrator 
knows  he  ought  to  be  doing,  but  claims  he 
never  has  time  for.  I  found  it  so  edlfyli^ 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  In  recommending 
the  exercise  to  everyone  who  has  an  interest 
In  the  future  of  edocatlon,  even — I  wont  say 
"especially" — those  who  have  been  most 
critical  of  our  rep<x1;. 

The  area  of  projccttons  and  anticipated 
future  develcfunents  la  one  certain  to  pro- 
d\ice  disagreements.  Most  of  these  art  kon- 
est  disagreements  of   Judgment,   but  wamt 


result  from  the  imposition  of  hopes  and 
aspirations  upon  Judgment.  The  wish  is 
often  father  to  the  thought.  I  can  offer  you 
no  more  than  my  personal  assurance — but  I 
should  like  to  do  that,  nonetheless — tliat 
the  Office  of  Education  committee  demon- 
strated a  real  desire  and  marked  ability  to 
divorce  personal  and  professional  hopes 
from  Its  assessment  of  the  future.  Wliat  we 
have  reported  as  a  desirable  status  and  or- 
ganization for  the  Office  of  Education,  re- 
flects only  our  judgment  a&  to  what  is  needed 
If  the  Office  is  to  do  well  the  tasks  which 
we  anticipate  wUl  be  aasigned  to  It. 

Now  you  all  have  copies  of  our  report 
before  you,  and  you  are — I  am  hazarding  a 
Judgment — perfectly  capable  of  reading  it. 
But  I  have  learned  in  recent  weeks  that  it 
can  be  read,  so  to  speak.  In  an  ominoiis  tone 
of  voice.  And  It  may  contribute  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  our  committee  meant 
by  the  words  It  used,  if  I  venture  to  review 
parts  of  It  for  you,  in  the  tone  of  voice  we 
had  in  mind. 

It  is  a  document  intended  for  Internal  use 
and  consideration,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a 
failure  to  make  it  available  for  pubUc  dis- 
cussion would  lend  to  tha  effort  an  air  of 
confidentiality  that  to  some  would  appear 
ominous.  But  because  the  report  Is  for  in- 
ternal consideration,  and  because  its  prepa- 
ration was  a  responsibility  assigned  to  mem- 
bers in  their  official  capacities  as  employees 
of  the  Office.  I  do  not  desire  to  became  in- 
volved in  public  debate  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  report.  Officially,  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Commissioner  to  decide  its  merits; 
practically  speaking,  there  wQi  be  many  out- 
side the  Office  who  will  weigh  them — some  of 
whom  win  find  its  merits  few.  In  either 
case,  the  report  Is  better  evaluated  by  per- 
sons other  than  Its  authors. 

Let  me.  therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  exposition 
rather  than  argument,  call  attention  to  fea- 
ttu^s  of  the  report  that  I  think  might  be  of 
particular  interest  to  this  audience. 

I  can't  Imagine  that  many  of  you  are  in- 
terested In  the  details  of  Internal  organiza- 
tion recommended  in  this  report.  But  a  few 
examples  of  changes  suggest^  may  serve  to 
Illustrate  some  of  the  concepts  we  had  in 
mind  In  viewing  the  Office  of  Education  in 
the  future. 

For  example.  We  recommended  that  the 
Office  organize  itself  into  four  major  bu- 
reaus. By  Government  standards,  the  Office 
now  operates,  itself,  as  a  single  btireau. 
Thus,  It  is  evident  we  had  in  mind  a  larger 
office,  and  one  that  enjoys  more  elevated 
statiis  within  the  stmcture  of  government. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  dramatize  this  elevation. 
WW  even  suggested  tiiat  the  name  of  the 
Office  of  Education  be  changed  to  the  "U.S 
Education  Agency."  (The  term  "Agency" 
designates  a  level  of  organization  second 
only  of  professional  advisory  services  to  edu- 
cators In  the  field.  Only  the  fourth  bureau 
would  depart  from  this  fmvctlonal  con- 
cept of  organization.  Tbe  Bureau  ot  Inter- 
national Edncatlon  would  embrace  all  man- 
ner of  functions  tJtot  relate  to  the  growing 
role  of  education  in  international  affairs. 

Now  I  would  assume  that  from  your  point 
of  view,  certain  thlnga  about  these  changes 
would  interest  you: 

1.  XnternatloDal  educatkjaal  activities  are 
given  extraordinary  visibility  within  this 
structure. 

3.  The  administration  of  grant  programs 
is  deemed  of  Bufflctent  tmportamx  to  war- 
rant— In  anticipation  of  tlie  future — two 
bureau  units. 

3.  Research  and  aerrice  aetivltteB  are  con- 
■ondated  in  a  single  bureau,  tb*  better  to 
be  defrioyed  In  the  solutton  of  •dacatlanal 
problems  regardless  of  where  they  sprlxig  up 
wtthlxi  the  administrative  stroctore  of  or- 
ganised edacatkm.  C^aarty,  ttac  usj—tttee 
hofics  thereby  to  nunlmlss  arbitnry  sep- 
■zatteK  at  Uiteieat  im  yiiAiHiie  tiHk  run  the 
gamnt  at  edocatton.    Tbm  i 
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a  high  school  senior  and  a  college  freshman 
Is  frequently  no  more  than  an  Instant  In 
time. 

The  separation  of  program  administra- 
tion— what  the  committee  has  called  the 
execution  of  policies  that  have  been  adopted 
through  legislative  action — from  the  research 
and  advisory  role.  Is  significant.  There  is  a 
school  of  thought  that  advice  is  most  effec- 
tively rendered  in  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  The  committee  report 
consciously  avoids  this  view — a  fact  not 
noted  by  some  who  have  described  this  re- 
port as  a  plan  or  scheme  for  Federal  control 
of  education.  The  committee,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  make  a  frank  distinction  be- 
tween the  two;  doing  in  the  name  of  program 
administration  only  what  the  Congress  has 
directed  be  done;  and  letting  advisory  and 
consultative  services  win  their  support  and 
have  their  effect  upon  education  only  Insofar 
as  they  merit  it  intrinsically. 

But  I  don't  want  to  give  you  the  impres- 
sion that  grant  administration  is  separated 
from  research  and  development  activities 
simply  to  insvire  against  the  dsmger  of  "pay- 
ing the  piper  and  suggesting  the  tune." 
That  was  part  of  our  thinking,  but  by  no 
means  all. 

The  committee  was  much  influenced  in 
its  decision  to  recommend  a  bureau  dedicated 
to  advisory  services  and  based  upon  research 
and  study  finding,  by  the  evidence  that  with- 
in an  organization  like  the  present  Office  of 
Education,  a  kind  of  "Oresham's  law"  oper- 
ates. 

When  work  of  a  contemplative,  analytical, 
research-oriented  nature  is  required  to  com- 
pete for  the  time  and  energies  and  resources 
of  an  organization  that  also  has  executive 
and  operational  responsibilities,  the  "bad 
money"  of  administration  drives  out  the 
"good  money"  of  research. 

This  is  a  real  problem  in  the  OflQce  of  Edu- 
cation. Almost  overnight,  we  have  become 
a  major  program  administration  agency. 
Only  a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  we  had 
a  total  grant  budget  of  about  $50  million  a 
year.  Today  it  is  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars.  We  are  a  tiny  office,  but  we  are  a 
larger  item  In  the  Federal  budget  than  are 
two  full-fledged  Cabinet  departments.  And 
there  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
legislation  that  would — virtually  overnight — 
better  than  triple  our  present  budget. 

From  what  is  often  quaintly  described  as  a 
'fact  gathering  agency,"  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  has  become  an  organization,  60 
percent  of  whose  employees  are  engaged  In 
the  administration  of  some  20  separate  fed- 
erally legislated  programs.  So  rapidly  has 
this  change  taken  place,  that  many  of  us  in 
the  office  have  not  fully  realized  it.  Some 
of  you,  I  venture  to  say,  have  not  been  fully 
aware  of  it,  either. 

But  as  this  dimension  of  office  activity  has 
mushroomed,  the  earlier  functions  of  the 
office  have  suffered.  The  educational  world 
of  today  Is  one  in  which  to  stand  still  means 
to  fall  behind.  Growth  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  largely  at  the  expense  of 
the  fact-gathering  foundations  of  the  or- 
ganization. In  the  committee's  view  this  is 
most  unfortunate.  Fact  gathering  is  not 
glamorous.  It  is  not  newsworthy.  But  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  progress  in  education. 

Now  I'm  not  talking  about  fact  gathering 
In  the  sense  of  Henry  Barnard,  who  brought 
the  office  into  being  94  years  ago.  I'm  talking 
about  fact  gathering  in  its  most  modern 
garb.  Research — basic  and  applied.  Internal 
and  external,  free  and  directed;  data  gather- 
ing through  the  mediiun  of  modern  electric 
innovation;  the  collection,  storage  and  re- 
trieval of  information  of  kinds  and  in  forms 
that  iB  indispensable  to  a  nation  that  has 
an  urgent  need  to  know  about  its  educational 
condition.  Research  findings,  statistical 
data,  analyses  and  interpretations  that  are 
presented,  disseminated,  demonstrated  and 
applied  In  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  chance 


of  making  a  real  impact  upon  educational 
practice.  All  of  this  must  be  embraced  In  a 
modern  concept  of  the  data  gathering  func- 
tion of  a  Federal  education  agency. 

And  this  Is  what  the  Office  of  Education 
Committee  sought  to  suggest  In  the  creation 
of  a  bureau  devoted  to  research,  statistics 
and  service.  The  committee  recommendaiton 
reflects  a  concern  that  a  failure  to  break  out 
these  activities  from  the  competing  demands 
of  office  responsibility  would  lead  to  their 
further  withering  away.  If  progress  in 
American  education — If  the  development  of 
Federal  educational  policies  for  example — Is 
to  be  based  upon  anything  other  than  habit 
and  Inertia,  or  upon  whim  and  fancy,  we 
must  launch  a  major  assault  upon  our  pres- 
ent Ignorance  of  the  process  of  education 
itself.  Our  committee's  recommendation  Is 
designed  to  permit  the  Federal  education 
agency  to  provide  stlmulattiry  leadership  in 
such  an  assault.  We  have  seen  It  done — and 
done  by  the  Federal  Government — in  agri- 
culture. We  are  seeing  it  done — and  done 
by  the  Federal  Government— in  medical  af- 
fairs. One  questions  whether  anything 
analogous  can  be  accomplished  In  education 
without  Federal  Involvement 

There  is  much  more  I  could  say  about 
other  new  responsibilities  our  committee 
saw  in  store  for  a  Federal  education  agency. 
The  need  for  more  supporting  service  to  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress,  now  that 
education  occupies  more  and  more  of  their 
time  and  thought.  The  need  for  greater 
attention  to  the  Impact  of  topsyllke  Federal 
actions  upon  the  fabric  of  education  In  the 
United  States.  The  need  for  greater  mobil- 
ity and  flexibility  in  an  organization  that 
should  be  concerned  with  emerging  prob- 
lems. And  the  whole  spectrum  of  interna- 
tional educational  responsibilities  that 
cannot  be  assumed  by  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

But  let  me.  in  the  Interest  of  both  time 
and  of  perspective,  mention  just  two  aspects 
of  the  possible  future  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion that  constitute  important  themes  of 
the  so-called  mission  and  organization  re- 
port. They  are  related  One  Is  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  expected  to  play 
a  more  active  role  In  American  education. 
The  other  is,  that  as  the  American  people 
seek  to  work  out  a  policy  of  Federal  Involve- 
ment that  suits  them,  they  have  a  right  to 
call  upon  the  views  of  a  publhr  education 
agency  that  Is  strong  enough  to  have  both 
indei>endence  and   Integrity. 

With  regard  to  the  first.  I  am  anxious 
to  make  the  committee's  position  clear  We 
have  not,  as  some  would  imply,  advocated 
greater  Federal  Involvement  In  education. 
There  Is  a  vast  difference  betweeii  antici- 
pating it  and  advocating  It  Let  me  read 
from  the  report : 

"New^ responsibilities  have  fallen  to  the 
Office  of  Education  during  the  past  decade, 
supplementing  but  not  replacing  those  that 
emerge  from  Its  more  historic  role.  These 
new  responsibilities  reflect  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  change  In  public  conviction  as  to 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
area  of  education.  We  have  said  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  American 
education — at  all  levels — remains  and  will 
remain  outside  the  Federal  Government. 
But  the  American  people  have  come  to  use 
the  one  Government  they  have  in  common 
to  augment  and  strengthen  the  activities  of 
the  several  governments  they  have  separate- 
ly. The  reasons  for  this  are  perhaps  better 
analyzed  by  economists  and  political  scien- 
tists; this  committee  acknowledges  it  as  a 
fact.  The  committee  foresees  an  extension  of 
the  active  Federal  role  in  education 

Now,  assuming  that  this  prognosis  is  ac- 
curate— that  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  increasingly  employed  to  cope  with  edu- 
cational concerns — let  me  read  a  few  fur- 
ther excerpts  from  the  committee  report,  to 
suggest  the  qualities  that  we  believe  should 
characterize  a  Federal  education  at;encv.  un- 


der these  circumstances.  Tliese  lines,  I 
think,  suggest  the  distinctive  role  of  the 
office  amid  a  variety  of  other  educational 
organizations  that  have  a  legitimate  interest 
and  voice  in  the  molding  of  national  policy; 

"Historically,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  passive  attitude  toward  educa- 
tional affairs,  the  Office  of  Education  had 
little  responsibility  for  staff  services  In  the 
formulation  of  national  policy.  Its  (jwn 
staff,  Indeed,  was  virtually  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing local.  State,  and  institutional  policies 
rather  than  a  national  policy.  In  more  re- 
cent years,  as  the  Federal  Go\eriiment  h.is 
begun  to  search  out  the  dimensions  of  a 
national  policy.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  it 
ha-s  relied  only  partially  on  its  own  educa- 
tional agency  for  staff  assistance.  Sninll. 
staffed  by  persons  primarily  concerned  In  the 
rendering  of  service  to  their  counterparts 
in  the  field,  and  Inexperienced  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs,  the  Office 
of  Education  may  have  appeared  a  weak  reed 
on  which  to  lean.  Its  orientation  to  the 
needs  of  education  as  it  Is  organized  led  not 
infrequently  to  the  charge  that  the  Office  of 
Education  was  too  professionally  minded  to 
render  staff  assistance  in  the  formulation  of 
public  policy. 

■  In  the  United  States,  more  so  than  in 
any  other  nation  in  the  world,  educational 
policy  Is  shaped  by  the  people.  This  Is  true 
whether  one  thinks  of  the  Nation's  42,000 
local  school  boards  or  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  the  American  convic- 
tion that  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  Is  secure 
only  m  the  hands  of  the  people. 

"This  critical  fact  of  American  life  has 
great  significance  for  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Most  Importantly.  It 
seems  that  the  Federal  educational  agency 
must  never  Isolate  itself  from  the  public.  In- 
deed it  must  do  all  in  Its  power  both  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  people  and  to  speak  to  the 
people  on  matters  of  education.  It  must.  In 
a  current  phrase,  be  an  office  of  education, 
not  an  office  of  educators." 

The.se  are  not.  I  submit,  the  words  of  a 
willful  band  of  educator-bureaucrats  bent 
upon  a  takeover  of  the  American  educational 
system  They  are  the  words  of  a  group — -and 
I'll  except  myself — of  earnest  public  servants 
and  educators  who.  anticipating  that  they 
and  their  colleagues  and  their  successors  will 
be  asked  to  assist  In  the  resolution  of  educa- 
tional problems  and  In  the  formulation  of 
educational  policies,  seek  to  do  so  In  an 
effective  and  responsible  way. 

Of  necessity,  It  seems  to  me,  a  weak  educa- 
tional agency  at  the  national  level  can  serve 
as  little  more  than  a  purveyor  of  the  pre- 
fabricated views  of  parties  at  Interest. 
Strength  in  a  Federal  education  agency  is 
to  be  desired.  If  only  to  Insure  Its  ability  to 
a.iscss  objectively  the  competing — and  some- 
times conflicting — views  of  the  several  ele- 
ments of  our  educational  enterprise.  The 
public  has  a  right  to,  and  I  think,  a  need  for, 
access  to  educational  Judgments  taken  ex- 
clusively in  the  public  Interest.  Let  me  re- 
peat, that  I  think  the  Office  of  Education 
will,  in  the  future,  take  a  shape  that  re- 
flects the  desires  of  the  American  people.  My 
only  plea  is  that  the  public  not  expect  of 
such  an  agency  what  it  cannot  produce;  that 
It  not  expect  Independence  and  objectivity 
of  judgment  from  an  organization  that  is 
without  the  resources  essential  to  such 
Integrity 


CONNECTICUT  MEMORIALIZES  CON- 
GRESS      FOR       EQUAL       RIGHTS 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Seely-BrownI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents  is  Gustaf  A.  Carl- 
.<;on,  who  for  four  terms  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  Killinpworth — 1960  popu- 
lation, 1.082 — in  Middlesex  County,  to  be 
their  representative  in  the  General 
A.ssembly  of  Connecticut. 

In  the  .session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly which  expired  last  month,  Mr.  Carl- 
.•^on  served  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mitt<^e  on  Federal  and  Intergovern- 
mental Relation.';,  and  this  committee 
was  the  one  which  considered,  held  pub- 
he  hearings  on,  and  favorably  reported 
a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Carlson 

The  resolution,  which  sub.sequently 
was  pa.ssed  by  both  houses  of  the  general 
a.ssembly,  memorializes  Congress  con- 
cerning equal  rights  for  women. 

The  resolution  sets  forth  that  "the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  did  not  give  women 
equal  civic  or  economic  rights  and  the 
19th  amendment  provided  solely  for 
political  equality  of  the  sexes."  The 
general  a.ssembly  therefore  urges  Con- 
gress in  the  resolution  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  a  po.ssible  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  equal 
rights  for  women. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  have  been  or 
will  be  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  but  it  is  my 
desire  to  have  the  record  show  that  Mr. 
Carlson,  as  an  elected  representative, 
and  the  general  a.ssembly,  as  the  legis- 
lature of  a  sovereign  .State,  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  process  invoking  one  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  a  free  society. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
.sponsors  and  the  participants  in  this 
memorial  to  Congress,  that  in  the  cur- 
rent session  of  the  87th  Congress,  resolu- 
tions proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  the  subject  of  their  memorial 
have  been  introduced  by  94  Members  of 
this  House 

I  include  the  text  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  at 
this  point: 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
loolc  with  justifiable  pride  upon  our  system 
of  government  based  on  the  principle  of  In- 
dividual worth  and  freedom,  and 

Whcre.as  In  many  parts  of  our  country 
women  are  still  hampered  by  archaic  laws 
which  limit  them  unreasonably  in  various 
fields  of  endeavor  and  restrict  their  free  ex- 
ercise of  property  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  did  not  give 
women  equal  civic  or  economic  rights  aiid 
the  19th  amendment  provided  solely  for  po- 
litical equality  of  sexes:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  general  assembly  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  a  possible  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  with  respect  to 
equal  rights  for  women;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Speakc:  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Connecticut  and  to  Miss  Elsie  Hill 
of  South  Norwalk. 

Kevin  B.  Kennt. 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
John  L    Gerardo. 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK— AN 
UNFORTUNATE  SYMPTOM 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gc  ntleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans.  I  am  sure,  were  pleased  at 
the  President's  statement  on  the  Berlin 
crii^is.  He  sounded  a  clear  call  to  the 
Nation  on  what  must  be  done  and 
stressed  the  serious  urgency  of  the  situ- 
ation. It  has  been  clear,  however,  for 
the  pa.st  6  months  that  the  American 
people  have  been  far  ahead  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  their  desire  to  reverse 
the  drift  which  has  set  in  during  1961 
and  that  they  are  tired  of  this  policy  of 
treating  the  Communists  with  civility. 
This  policy  is  bankrupt  before  .t  starts. 

We  all  hope  that  the  Berlin  speech 
will  mark  a  change  in  the  soft  position 
we  have  been  taking  toward  the  Com- 
mumsts.  A  steady  series  of  events  since 
January  have  forcefully  demonstrated 
thai  the  St:tte  Department  has  once 
more  .'Started  its  policy  of  retreat,  ap- 
pea.scment.  and  concession.  In  no  in- 
stance has  this  unfortunai.  policy  been 
more  obvious  than  in  the  weak-kneed, 
apologetic  declaration  which  was  made 
during  Captive  Nations  Week.  One  gets 
the  impression  that  it  was  done  reluc- 
tantly and  only  because  the  Congress 
I'.ad  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  .i  yearly 
declaration  of  policy  by  our  Chi(  f  Exec- 
utive. 

Public  Law  8C-90  of  the  86th  C:ongress 
provided  for  the  designation  of  the  third 
week  of  July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 
and  urged  the  President  to  make  a  yearly 
declaration  until  these  nations  are  freed 
from  the  Communist  yoke. 

Contrasted  to  the  strong,  anti-Com- 
munist declarations  of  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1959  and  1960  in  pro<:laimmg 
Captive  Nations  Week,  Preside;it  Ken- 
nedy, under  State  Department  persua- 
sion, no  doubt,  issued  a  halfhearted  proc- 
lamation which  never  once  mentioned 
the  Communists.  It  merely  ga.e  a  nod 
to  the  just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for 
national  indeF>endence  and  freedom. 
President  Eisenhowers  statement  re- 
ferred specifically  to  nations  throughout 
the  world  which  have  been  made  captive 
by  the  imperialistic  and  aggressive 
policies  of  Soviet  commimism  and  de- 
clared that  the  "peoples  of  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived 
of  their  national  independence  t.nd  their 
individual  liberties." 

The  Members  of  Congress  and,  I  feel, 
the  public,  well  know  this  solt  policy 
comes  from  our  State  Department.  On 
July  24,  two  of  my  esteemed  Democratic 
colleagues  who  are  known  throughout 
the  Nation  for  their  opposition  to  com- 
muni.sm  had  the  following  colloquy 
which  stresses  this  important  fact  of 
life: 

Mr  Flood.  Our  secret  weapon  is  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  people  in  tliese  cap- 
tive states  If.  God  forbid,  the  lid  olows  off. 
they  will  knock  his  brains  otit,  ard  Khru- 
shchev knows  It 


Mr  PrciNSKi.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  very  properly  described  these 
captive  nations  as  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
S<jviet  orbit.  The  fact  remains  that  we 
have  to  stand  up  here  in  Congress  ye.'ir  after 
year  and  call  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
meaning  of  these  captive  nations,  and  we 
continue  to  come  up  against  opposition 
from  those  in  our  own  State  Department 
who  to  this  day  apparently  cannot  under- 
stand the  full  meaning  of  these  nations  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

That  is  why  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  tomorrow  will  adopt  the  gentleman's 
res<iIution  and  will  let  this  legislative  body 
establish  a  committee  that  will  put  this 
whole  problem  of  the  captive  nations  in  Us 
proper  perspective. 

Mr  Flood.  It  Is  the  people  in  the  State 
Department  who  are  responsible  for  mak- 
ing these  policies.  Not  the  high-level  officials 
in  most  cases,  but  the  ones  who  prepare  the 
"working  papers."  It  is  these  characters 
who  are  in  the  woodwork  down  there  like 
termites.  The  only  way  we  can  get  rid  of 
them  at  all  is  to  burn  the  building  down. 

President  Kennedy's  proclamation 
should  be  read  carefully  and  compared 
to  his  predecessor's  positive  declaration. 
No  more  concrete  example  could  be 
found  of  our  softness  toward  the  Com- 
munist international  corispiracy  than  in 
this  contrast.  It  should  also  be  read  in 
contrast  to  the  congressional  resolution. 

We  applaud  the  President  for  his  stand 
on  Berlin.  The  Congress  will  sup- 
port him  in  his  just  requests.  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  we  have  seen  anything 
but  a  firm  position  against  the  Commu- 
nists to  date  and  particularly  in  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  declaration  which 
certainly  must  have  been  a  blow  to  the 
910  million  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  the  milUons  of  fine  citizens  in 
this  country  whose  families  and  friends 
live  in  these  countries  and  have  such  a 
vital  concern  in  their  subjugation. 

The  resolutions  referred  to  follow: 

Captive     Nations     Week — Pltblic     Law     No. 

86-90 

resolutions 

SJ    Res.   Ill 

HJ    Res    454,  459 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its  having 
been  able,  throug^h  the  democratic  process 
t<i  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of 
it.s  people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
b.ackgrounds:    and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  hr.s 
led  the  people  cf  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  The 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;   and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  pyopulation  by  Commu- 
nist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  otlier  peoples:  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
h;ive  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  lmi>erialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  :I-e 
n.^tional  independence  of  Poland.  Hungary 
Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia  Latviji 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenia.  Rumixud  East 
Germ.uiy  B  ilparn.  mainland  Chi.-.j  -Vr- 
menia.    Azerbaijan.    Georgia.    North    K.-reoi. 
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Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turke- 
Btan,  North  Vietnam,   and  others:    and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  It  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and 
one  of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

ResoXveA  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  in  July  1959  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  is  further  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 


Text  of  thx  President's  Proclamation  on 
Captive  Nations  Week  1961 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  the  Congress 
has  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  In 
July  1959  as  "Captive  Nations  Week."  and  to 
issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  roots  of  our  society 
and  our  population  lie  In  these  countries; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  In  keeping  with  our  national 
tradition  that  the  American  people  manifest 
its  interest  in  the  freedom  of  other  nations: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  13. 
1961,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week. " 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  approprl- 
at^ceremonles  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for 
national  independence  and  freedom. 


Captive    Nations    Week,  1959 

(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America) 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  Independence  and  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

Whereas  it  la  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 


their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  1959  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  to  issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world : 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  19,  1959,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  and  I 
urge  them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive   nations. 


GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  RURAL  AREAS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pentle- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patm.\nJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  the  new  life  and  vigor 
the  administration  is  bringing  into  the 
rural  areas  development  program. 

Secretary  FYeeman  has  mobilized  the 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  support  the  ingenuity  and  drive 
of  local  rural  community  leaders  in  a 
drive  to  eliminate  low  income  and  un- 
deremployment in   agriculture. 

This  is  a  program  that  extends  to  all 
rural  counties.  And  it  holds  great  prom- 
ise. It  is  a  program  that  is  sorely  needed. 

There  are  rural  areas  all  over  the  Na- 
tion whose  economies  have  been  severely 
damaged  by  difiBcult,  and  often  desperate, 
conditions  on  the  farm.  Farm  numbers 
are  dropping,  while  the  remaining  com- 
mercial farms  grow  larger.  Small  busi- 
nessmen are  having  a  difiBcult  time  mak- 
ing ends  meet.  Young  people  growing  up 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  small  rural  com- 
mtmities  have  little  choice  but  to  pull  up 
stakes  and  go  to  the  cities  'looking  for 
work.  I 

untapped  riches    \ 

This  Nation  desperately  needs  a  rural 
renaissance,  a  revitalization  of  the  rural 
economy  and  way  of  life.  Our  small 
towns  and  farming  areas  offer  a  wealth 
of  resources  waiting  to  be  developed. 
Plenty  of  land  for  development,  pure  and 
ample  water  supplies,  energetic  and  in- 
dependent workers,  raw  materials,  in- 
cluding timber  and  minerals,  are  just  a 
few  of  the  untapF>ed  riches  to  be  found 
in  the  countryside. 

What  many  of  these  areas  lack,  how- 
ever, is  capital  to  finance  productive  en- 
terprises and  the  technical  know-how 
permitting  them  to  compete  for  industry-. 

In  light  of  this  I  am  gratified  to  note 
that  468  rural  counties,  several  of  which 
are  in  my  district,  have  been  declared 
eligible  for  loans  and  grants  for  indus- 
trial and  public  facilities  development 
under  the  depressed  areas  legislation  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress.    These  funds 


will  be  an  extremely  useful  tool  in  rural 
areas  development. 

The  first  loan  of  $31,000  and  the  fli-st 
grant  of  $129,000  have  been  approved  to 
help  finance  a  water  system  in  Gassvllle, 
Ark.,  which  will  make  possible  the  oper- 
ation of  an  area -financed  shirt  factory 
that  will  in  time  employ  1,500  persons. 

The  factory  and  water  system  are  both 
part  of  an  economic  development  pro- 
gram drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of 
USDA  technicians  and  the  Arkansas  In- 
dustrial Development  Commission  to  re- 
vitalize four  rural  counties  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains  of  north  central  Arkansas. 
The  Area  Development  Agency  in  the 
Commerce  Department  will  make  the 
loan  and  the  grant. 

Consider  some  of  the  services  the  De- 
partm.ent  of  Agriculture  is  making  avail- 
able to  rural  communities  that  seek  ways 
and  means  of  rebuilding  their  economies. 

PROVIDE  technical  HELP 

To  help  these  communities  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  provide 
leadership  in  organizing  rural  areas 
development  committees,  furnish  the 
committees  technical  assistance  in  in- 
ventories of  the  human  and  physical  re- 
sources in  their  areas,  and  assist  them 
in  drawing  up  their  plans  for  economic 
growth. 

In  addition  the  Department  will  pro- 
vide credit  accompanied  by  farm  man- 
agement a.ssistance  for  farm  Improve- 
ment and  enlargement,  adjustments  In 
farming  systems,  development  of  water 
resources,  farm  housing,  irrigation  and 
farmstead  water  supply  systems,  and  for 
drainage. 

The  Department  will  assist  in  plan- 
ning markets  and  related  facilities,  will 
provide  technical  advice  and  counsel  on 
farm  production  and  the  utilization  of 
farm  products,  including  forest  enter- 
prises. 

The  Department  will  advise  families 
in  rural  communities  in  making  adjust- 
ments in  their  farming  and  marketing 
operations,  and  conduct  marketing  re- 
search needed  in  developing  sound  local 
development  projects. 

The  Department  will  provide  informa- 
tion and  assistance  on  the  role  of  co- 
operative effort  in  the  rural  development 
program,  and  explore  the  potentialities 
of  regional  cooperatives. 

The  Department  also  will  give  techni- 
cal assistance  in  pUnnlng  public  facilities 
projects  such  as  water  Impoundment 
for  municipal,  industrial,  and  recrea- 
tional uses. 

MANY  ACE.NCIES  HELPING 

These  and  other  services  have  been 
organized  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
under  a  Rural  Areas  Development  Board 
representing  12  USDA  agencies.  To- 
gether with  the  services  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  and  the  services 
of  the  many  Federal,  State,  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  who  have 
special  contributions  to  make,  this  con- 
stitutes a  potent  force  for  attacking 
rural  poverty,  for  helping  rural  people 
make  full  use  of  the  resources  at  hand. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
this  program  among  rural  people,  and 
I.  for  one,  am  going  to  watch  very  closely 
the  progress  of  the  Federal  Government's 
entire  rural  redevelopment  effort. 
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A  significant  proportion  of  this  Na- 
tion remains  rural  in  residence  and  rural 
in  outlook.  In  addition  to  full-time 
farmers,  there  are  many  people  who  live 
in  the  coimtry  while  drawing  most  of 
their  income  from  off-farm  sources.  All 
have  a  big  stake  in  rural  areas  develop- 
ment. Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  a  suc- 
ce.ssful  local  program  to  stimulate  new- 
employment,  many  of  them  will  be  driven 
out  of  their  home  places  in  search  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  decent  living 
elsewhere.  I  think  we  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  sure  that  such  a 
forced  migration  to  our  already  over- 
crowded cities  does  not  take  place,  and 
I  commend  the  efforts  of  Secretary  FYee- 
man  and  others  in  rebuilding  our  rural 
areas. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  NoRRELL  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  1  week,  on  account  of  ofB- 
cial  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feichan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
pern*,  for  30  minutes,  on  July  28.  1961. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  40  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  July  31  and  August  1, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  August  2. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  for  15  minutes  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Arends,  the  remark.s  he  will  make 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today, 
and  to  include  a  table. 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Elliott,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halpern)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  HoRAN. 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Pillion. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoRMACK  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter)  : 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  MOELLER. 

Mr.  Hull. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  7577.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  sundry 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  repor:ed  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title.';: 

On  July  26,  1961: 

H.R  2086  An  act  for  the  relief  o'  Earl  H. 
Spero: 

HR  2249  An  act  to  authorize  tl.e  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty in  the  State  of  California  to  the  county 
of  Trinity; 

HR  2250.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cor  vey  cer- 
tain lands  in  Lassen  County,  Calif  ,  to  the 
city  of  Susanvllle,  Calif.; 

H  R  4328  An  act  to  reassign  oflBcers  des- 
ignated for  supply  duty  as  officers  not  re- 
stricted In  the  performance  of  duty  In  the 
Marine  Corps; 

H  J  Res  124.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  amendinc  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Federal  Relations  Act  (64  Stat.  319 1,  as 
amended  (64  Stat.  4581; 

H  J  Res  463.  Joint    resolution    to    extend 
Through  June  30,   1962.   the  life  of  the  U.S. 
Citizens     Commission     on     North     Atlantic 
Treat v  Orcanlzatlon:  and 
On  July  27,  1961: 

H.R  7577  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  sundry  agen- 
cies for  the  fisacl  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<  at  5  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m. » .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  July  31.  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1175.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  further 
amend  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1958, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  change  the  name 
of  the  office  established  under  such  plan,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "'A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  credit  life  Insurance  and  credit  ac- 
cident and  health  Insurance  In  the  District 
of  Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia. 

1177.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  known 
as  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 


Columbia,  approved  June  19,  1934.  and  the 
act  known  as  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  October 
3.  1940";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coltimbla. 

1178.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
each  of  the  following:  Map  showing  princi- 
pal natural  gas  pipelines  In  the  United  States. 
1960;  "Uniform  System  of  Accounts  Pre- 
scribed for  Public  Utilities  and  Licensees, 
Class  C;"  and  "Uniform  Sj-stem  of  Accounts 
Prescribed  lor  Public  Utilities  and  Licensees, 
Class  D;  '  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1179  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  303 
(a)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  report,  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
for  the  calendar  year  1960;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1181.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  ,A 
bill  to  improve  the  administration  of  trans- 
fers of  certain  real  property  for  wildlife  or 
other  purposes  by  repealing  the  act  of  May 
19.  1948,  and  Incorporating  the  essential  pro- 
visions thereof  in  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended";  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference 
H.R.  6611  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  1798 
(Cl(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  reduce 
temporarily  the  exemption  from  duty  en- 
Joyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for  other 
purpo.'^es  (Rept  No.  801).  Ordi?red  to  be 
printed 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.Fl.  7601.  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  certain 
Federal  property  on  the  Minidoka  project, 
Idaho.  Shoshone  project.  Wyoming,  and 
Yakima  project.  Washington,  and  lor  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  Rept.  No. 
802).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
t-rior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  1102.  A  bill 
t  authorize  the  transfer  of  a  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  bridge  across  the  Colorado  River 
near  Needles.  Calif.,  and  Mohave  County, 
Ariz.;  v.-lthout  amendment  (Rept  No  814». 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.   LANE:    Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
H  R.   4917.     A  bill   for   the  relief    of   Albany 
County.    NY.;    without    amendment     (Rept 
No.    815*.      Referred    to    the    Committee    of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Goc- 
dlcke;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  803). 
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Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiiae. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dellaroie  J. 
Dowler;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  804). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  PETERSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  1333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
A.  N.  Derlnger,  Inc.;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  805).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LINDSAT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Sfc.  (E-7)  Frederick  W-  Heedt,  RA  16247914; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  806) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H".R.  1616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rickert  and 
Laan,  Inc.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  807) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  6025.  A  bill  to  confer  Juris- 
diction on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  Judgnrent  on  the  claim 
of  George  Edward  Barnhart  against  the 
United  States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
808) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Alnsworth;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
809).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HH.  6644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Julius  Benlkoeky;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  810).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJi.  6998.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Anthony  Pirotta;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  811) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJR.  6999.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Massarl;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
812).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LOS£R:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  8125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  J.  Maurus;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  813) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJl.  8369.  A  bUl  to  disclaim  Interest  In 
certain  rights  in  certain  lands  In  the  State 
of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CH£LF: 

H.R.  8370.  A   bill   to  prevent   hijacking   of 
aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forelgfn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EVINS : 

HJl.  8371.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish,  construct, 
equip,  operate,  and  maintain  a  fish  hatchery 
in  De  Kalb  County,  Tenn.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  8372.  A  bill   to  establish  a  U.S.   Dls- 
armanxent  Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.R.  8373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidlssed  export  of  any  agrlcultiiral 
conunodlty  to  Comm\inlst  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Conomodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  any  a^lcultural  commodities  to 
such  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
tun. 


By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  8S74.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
excise  tax  on  automobiles  certain  vehicles 
which  may  be  used  both  as  an  automobile 
and  as  an  airplane:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  8375.  A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  mosa- 
torium  on  principal  payments  under  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  Insured  and 
Veterans'  Administration  guaranteed  mort- 
gages for  mortgagors  who  are  unemployed 
and  unable  to  make  sucli  payments  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  8376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  .^ct  to  provide  un- 
employment and  sickness  benefits  for  em- 
ployee representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  8377.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Conunli-ee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOORBHEAD  of  Ohio 
H.R.8378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  any  agricultural  commodities  to 
such  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HR.8379  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  such  nations  at  prices  less  than  those 
prices  available  to  American  consumers;  to 
the    Committee    on    Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  8380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication of  Federal  criminal  law  t<i  certain 
events  occurring  on  board  aircraft  in  air 
comiTierce;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SPKNCE: 
HJl.  8381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank   Act   of    1945;    to   the   Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
H.R.  8382.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exclusion 
of    dog    guides    for    the    blind    from    public 
buildings,  lands  or  other  places  of  business; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  8383.  A    bill    to    further    amend    sec- 
tion   201(1)     of    the    Federal    Civil    Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  8384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication of  Federal  criminal  law  to  certain 
events  occurring  on  board  aircraft  in  air 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request): 
H.R.  8385.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  to  landowners  In 
urban  areas  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  certain  minerals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD    (by  request)  : 
HJl.  8386.  A  bUl   to  establish   a  US.   Dis- 
armament   Agency    for    World     Peace     and 
Sectu-lty:     to    the     Committee    on     Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOELLER : 
HJl.  8387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 


pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Ui.  RANDALL: 
HJl.  8388.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  626),  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  register  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  certain  motor  vehicle 
operators'  licenses;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL; 
H  R.  8389.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tiiry  of  the  Interior  to  sell  to  landowners  in 
urban  areas  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  certain  minerals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
H  R  8390  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  men  hav- 
ing less  than  30  years  of  service  to  retire 
thereunder  at  age  62,  with  a  reduced  an- 
nuity, on  the  same  basis  as  is  presently  pro- 
vided for  women;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  J  Res  510.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr     MORRIS    K.    UDALL    (by    re- 
quest) : 
HJ.  Res.  511.  Joint  resolution   designating 
the  4th  day  of  August  1961,  as  John  C.  Fre- 
mont-Sallie   Holley   Day;    to  the  Comirxlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  Con.  Res.  359.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Conunittee  on 
Assistance    for    International    Development; 
U)  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  Gun  Res  360.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  Government  retain 
and  exercise  ownership  and  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  communications  satellite 
systems  for  a  period  of  not  lese  than  2 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H  Res  392.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
further  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  49; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
memoralizlng  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  expressing 
the  opposition  of  the  people  of  Guam  to  a 
proposed  change  In  the  election  law  of  this 
territory  to  provide  for  district  representa- 
tion and  candidates  at-large  for  the  Guam 
Legislature;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H  R  8391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Cosentino;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H  R  8392.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Battistlna    Gallo    lannuccllU;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MILLER    Of   New  York: 

H  R  8393.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Andrea 

Aiello;    to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   SANTANGELO: 

H.R.  8394.  A    bill   for   the  relief  of   Flavlo 

Bolloll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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How  To  Get  CongreitioBal  Support  for 
Africultnre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHrNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27.  1961 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  24 
Congressman  H.  Caul  Andersen,  of  Min- 
nesota, gave  an  address  before  the  45th 
annual  conference  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Agricultural  College  Editors. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  House  Appropriation  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  with  my  good  friend 
H.  Carl  Anderson.  Because  I  believe 
that  the  views  expressed  in  his  address 
are  worthy  of  the  readii^  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  entitled  "How  To  Get  Con- 
gressional Support  for  Agriculture,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

How    To    Get    Conckessional    Suppoht    for 
AcRicuLTaaE 

(By  Hon.  H.  Casl  Anoerskn,  of  Minnesota) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  Eind  distinguished 
guests.  It  Is  a  great  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  meet  with  you  today.  Last  March  when 
your  program  chairman,  Mr.  Ward,  invited 
me  to  speak,  he  asked  that  I  speak  to  you 
on  the  Important  Job  of  getting  congres- 
sional support  for  agriculture. 

Prom  my  association  vrlth  farm  editors, 
county  agents,  and  extension  workers  over 
a  span  of  40  years  or  more,  and  especially 
from  20  years  of  service  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  Agriculture,  I  would 
say  that  you  are  about  as  expert  in  that  held 
as  any  group  to  my  knowledge.  You  have 
rendered  great  service  to  agriculture  and  to 
farm  people;  and  In  so  doing  you  have  drawn 
highly  favorable  attention  to  our  programs. 

Contrary  to  some  popular  misconceptions, 
the  Congress  Is  genuinely  Interested  In  the 
programs  for  which  it  legislates.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  have  attended  sessions  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  and  you  may  have  remarked 
upon  the  limited  attendance  In  the  Cham- 
bers. It  Is  quite  possible  that  you  found 
the  debate  of  little  Interest  or  of  minor 
Importance.  If  you  Judge  the  Congress  by 
these  Impressions  you  mlas  completely  the 
responsible  manner  in  which  the  House  and 
Senate  meet  their  constitutional  obligations. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  midwest 
farm  family  who  came  to  Washington,  DC, 
as  tourists  to  visit  the  Nation's  Capital. 
They  attended  a  session  of  the  Congress  and 
as  the  Chaplain  opened  the  day's  session  of 
the  Congress  with  the  ciistomar>-  prayer,  the 
the  farmer's  small  son  said,  'Daddy,  why 
does  the  Chaplain  pray  for  the  Congress?" 
The  father  said,  "Son,  he  doesn't  pray  for 
the  Congress;  he  takes  one  look  at  the  few 
Congressmen  present  and  then  he  prays  for 
the  people." 

The  Important  work  of  the  Congress  is 
done  in  the  committees  where  literally  thou- 
sands of  Individual  bills  introduced  each 
year  are  studied,  debated,  and  a  limited  few 
chosen  for  consideration  by  the  Congress  as 
a  whole.  Over  8.300  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  since 
January  1  of  this  year.  Because  the  work 
of  the  conunlttees  Is  so  Important,  let  me 
take  a  few  minutes  to  describe  for  you  the 
process  by  which  the  annual  appropriation 
bill  for  agriculture,  for  example.  Is  developed. 
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Early  In  each  session  of  Congress  the 
President  sends  us  his  budget  estimates  to- 
gether with  a  voluminous  doctunent  of  ex- 
planation and  Justification.  The  estimates 
for  agriculture  are  referred  to  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Appropriations,  and 
we  begin  a  series  of  daily  hearings  which 
continue  for  many  weeks.  The  seven  men 
who  serve  so  faithfully  on  that  subcom- 
mittee are  In  effect  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  multlbllllon  dollar  agricultural  pro- 
grams. This  seven-man  committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  following:  Jauie  L.  Whtttew, 
of  Mississippi,  chairman;  myself,  H.  Cabl 
Andersen,  of  Minnesota;  Walt  Hokan,  of 
Washington;  WnxiAU  H.  Natchek,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Illinois;  Alfhed 
E  Saktancelo,  of  New  York;  John  M.  Slack, 
Jr  ,  of  West  Virginia. 

In  the  coiu-se  of  our  hearings,  we  have  all 
of  the  top  administrative  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  before  us,  and  we 
make  a  searching  examination  of  their  con- 
duct in  the  past  and  their  plans  for  the 
future.  Because  we  have  the  responsibility 
for  decisions  on  the  spending  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  public  funds,  we  make  certain 
that  every  dollar  •we  recommend  is  required 
for  the  public  good,  so  far  as  we  can  Judge. 

After  we  have  heard  witnesses  from  the 
Department  on  every  phase  of  the  budget,  we 
hear  other  Members  of  Congress  and  outside 
witnesses.  While  the  Go\'emment  witnesses 
testify  In  support  of  the  precise  amounts  re- 
quested in  the  budget  estimates,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  most  of  the  outside 
witnesses  come  before  us  to  ask  for  Increases 
in  items  of  particular  Interest  to  them.  It  is 
rare  Indeed  that  we  receive  a  constructive 
proposal  for  economy  from  any  source. 

When  our  hearings  have  been  concluded. 
the  subcommittee  meets  In  executive  session 
to  decide  as  to  the  exact  amounts  for  the 
hundreds  of  individual  Items,  together  with 
language  changes  from  previous  appropria- 
tions bill.     This  is  known  as  the  markup. 

Decisions  are  made  by  majcn-lty  vote  and 
In  all  of  the  years  I  have  been  on  the  eub- 
conjmlttee,  we  have  had  few  differences 
which  could  not  be  reconciled,  and  they  were 
usually  of  relatively  minor  Importance. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  Is  to  take  our 
recommended  bill  to  the  full  Conunittee  on 
Appropriations  where  60  of  the  most  respon- 
sible Members  of  Congress  sit  in  Judgment 
upon  our  findings.  It  is  a  compliment  to  our 
subcommittee  that  few  changes  have  been 
made  in  our  recommendations  during  the 
last  20  years,  and  they  too,  have  generally 
been  of  minor  significance. 

With  the  approval  of  the  full  committee, 
our  bill  is  then  reported  out  and  programed 
for  consideration  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenljitives.  Congressman  WHrrriH  Is  In 
charge  of  the  debate  on  his  side  of  the 
political  aisle,  and  I  am  in  cliarge  on  my  side. 
We  members  of  the  subcommittee  discuss,  in 
turn,  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  then  it 
is  tlu-own  open  for  amendments.  As  a 
measure  of  the  confidence  the  House  has  In 
our  work,  very  few  amendments  of  any  con- 
sequence  have   been   adopted   on   the    floor. 

On  some  occasions  our  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved without  serious  debate  or  suggested 
amendment. 

After  the  House  has  completed  action,  the 
bill  goes  to  the  Senate  and  the  whole  proc- 
ess Is  repeated.  The  Senate  usually  makes 
a  number  of  changes — we  on  the  House  side 
call  it  the  upper  body  because  it  generally 
"ups"  the  appropriations — and  then  the  bill 
goes  to  a  conference  committee,  composed  of 
conferees  from  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, to  reconcile  the  differences  in  the  bill. 

From  this  description  of  the  legislative 
process,  you  can  see  that  the  important  work 
of  Congress  Is  done  in  committee.    One  good 


Congressman  strategically  placed  on  the 
right  committee  or  subcommittee  Is  actually 
vi-orth  more  than  a  score  of  high-paid  lobby- 
ists when  it  comes  to  Influencing  the  course 
of  national  legislation. 

The  seven  Congressmen  who  sit  in  Judg- 
ment on  our  farm  programs,  as  members 
of  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, have  contributed  far  more  than  their 
personal  or  political  Interests  dictate.  Only 
two  of  us  have  farm  backgrounds.  Three  are 
attorneys  who  grew  up  In  cities.  The  other 
two  have  business  and  Government  experi- 
ence. They  are  all  stanch  and  stalwart 
friends  of  agriculture. 

From  the  administration  of  Lincoln,  which 
created  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
administration  of  Roosevelt  which  estab- 
lished the  principles  of  price  supports  and 
production  controls,  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture has  prospered. 

But  the  Congress  as  a  whole  has  changed 
greatly  since  I  first  took  the  oath  of  office, 
a  little  more  l^an  23  years  ago.  When  I  came 
to  Washington  the  farm  bloc  w»e  still  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with.  All  we  needed 
was  agreement  among  farm  members  on  leg- 
islation to  assure  Its  enactment.  TMay  all 
that  is  changed. 

There  is  no  farm  bloc  In  the  Congress  to- 
day. Redistrlctlng  foUowlng  the  population 
census  of  1940  and  again  In  1960.  saw  many 
of  the  seats  formerly  held  by  farm  Con- 
gressmen move  into  urban  eontrol.  Re- 
distrlctlng  In  accordance  with  the  1960  cen- 
sus wiU  further  diminish  rural  Influence  In 
the  Congress.  After  the  next  election,  the 
once  pow«-ful  voice  of  agriculture  wlU  be 
little  more  than  a  whisper. 

This,  alone,  Is  a  great  handicap.  But  in 
addition  to  reduced  numbers,  we  are  today 
sharply  divided  and  the  minority  of  agricul- 
tural representation  Is  farther  diminished  by 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  unanimity  on 
the  part  or  farm  Congressmen. 

First,  we  are  almost  always  divided  along 
partisan  lines — something  that  seldom  oc- 
curred a  generation  ago.  We  find  further 
divisions  along  sectional  and  commodity 
lines  to  the  point  that  overall  farm  leader- 
ship as  such  no  longer  exists  to  any  effective 
degree  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

With  farm  population  reduced  to  about  9 
percent  of  our  total  population,  and  with 
rural  voting  strength  In  the  Congress  ebb- 
ing fast,  those  of  us  concerned  with  the 
future  of  agriculttire  and  farm  programs 
must  face  up  to  the  realities  of  our  predica- 
ment. We  must  look  Increasingly  to  our 
urban  friends  and  neighbors  for  support. 

My  friends,  there  is  a  compelling  need 
for — and  we  must  have — public  understand- 
ing of  our  problems. 

The  statistics  of  agriculture — by  its  dem- 
onstrated efficiency — ^proves  the  success  of 
the  efforts  of  leaders  like  you  In  the  farm 
communications  field,  to  educate  farm  peo- 
ple. But  just  what  can  we — you  the  agri- 
cultural editors,  you  the  research  and  ex- 
tension workers — and  our  small,  ever  dwin- 
dling group  of  farm  Congressmen — do  to 
secure  public  and  congressional  understand- 
ing of  our  problems?  How  can  you.  the  agri- 
cultural editors,  influence  urban  Members 
of  Congress? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  compare  in  any  way 
any  Congressmen  to  the  stubborn  mule. 
But  there  Is  a  popular  misconception  in 
8<Hne  segments  of  oiu-  press  that  the  average 
Congressman  is  a  selfish,  hard-boiled,  un- 
approachable Individual.  In  reality.  Con- 
gressmen on  an  average,  are  kind,  modest, 
and  sympathetic  people.  In  your  efforts  to 
win  their  cooperation  for  agriculture,  you 
may  want  to  be  guided  by  the  old  story  of 
the  gentle  mule  the  preacher  sold  to  the 
farmer.    He  explained  to  the  new  owner  that 
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the  mule  w*  unacciwtomed  to  rude  or  vio- 
lent treatment  and  that  he  would  work  hi» 
heart  out  11  kindly  and  properly  treated. 

A  few  days  later  the  preacher  came  by 
and  fo\ind  the  farmer  out  in  the  field  plead- 
ing with  the  balky  mxile  who  refused  to 
work.  The  frustrated  farmer  explained  that 
he  had  been  kind  and  gentle  with  the  ani- 
mal and  had  employed  no  harsh  language 
ai  was  customary  with  mules  In  those  days, 
but  the  beast  would  not  budge. 

The  preacher  walked  over  to  the  edge  of 
the  field,  picked  up  a  two-by-four  and 
struck  the  mule  right  between  the  eyes, 
knocking  Mtw  to  the  ground.  When  the 
mule  got  up,  he  leaned  Into  the  harness  and 
went  to  work. 

"You  must  be  kind  and  gentle  with  him," 
the  preacher  said,  "but  first  you  must  estab- 
lish an  understanding." 

Tes,  I  repeat—there  Is  a  compelling  need 
for — and  we  must  have— congressional  and 
public  understanding  of  our  problems. 

In  30  years,  cotton  yields  have  increased 
almost  threefold.  Research  and  education 
made  that  possible. 

In  30  years,  wheat  yields  have  almost  dou- 
bled and  so  have  tobacco. 

Call  the  roll  of  commodities  and  you  will 
find  that  farmers  have  doubled  and  trebled 
their  production  within  the  lifetimes  of 
most  of  us,  and  research  and  education  have 
accomplished  all  of  this. 

Control  programs  have  also  contributed 
greatly  to  Increased  efficiency  in  agriculture. 
You  may  recall  the  story  of  the  county 
agent  who  went  out  to  see  a  fanner  to  teach 
him  better  farming  methods.  The  fanner 
said:  "Young  fellow,  I'm  already  not  farm- 
ing half  as  good  as  I  know  how."  When  we 
cut  that  farmer's  acreage,  he  showed  us  how 
well  he  could  farm  the  remaining  acreage. 
As  planted  acres  went  down,  yields  per  acre 
went  up,  and  the  treadmill  moved  another 
turn. 

It  Is  tragic  but  true  that  farm  people  and 
certainly  farm  programs  are  in  national  dls- 
reputie  today. 

It  is  a  paradox  of  oiu*  times  that  the  peo- 
ple and  the  segment  of  ova  economy  that 
have  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
the  strength  of  our  Nation  have  shared  the 
least  in  its  abimdance. 

Look  with  me  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  ailments  of  agriculture.  Vertical  inte- 
gration with  all  of  its  implications.  Twenty- 
flve-cent  eggs  and  10-cent  chickens.  Dollar 
com,  60-cent  oats,  and  80-cent  barley.  Fif- 
teen-dollar hogs  and  $20  cattle.  Fifteen- 
dollar  lambs  and  15-cent  broilers.  Twenty- 
cent  turkeys  and  80-cent  rye.  Annual  per^ 
capita  income  from  farming  of  $676  com- 
pared with  nonfarm  per  capita  income  of 
$2,283.  Eroding  soil  and  falling  water  tables. 
Mountalnoiis  surpliises  of  corn,  wheat,  sor- 
ghmns.  and  other  commodities. 

These  are  the  s3rmptoms  of  a  sick  agrlcul- 
turtd  economy.  They  strike  bitterly  at  the 
heart  of  rxiral  America  and  their  Impact  is 
felt  In  the  steel  mills  of  Plttsbvirgh,  the  au- 
tomobile plants  of  Detroit,  and  throughout 
our  entire  economy. 

Can  a  nation  which  splits  the  atom  not 
find  a  solution  to  this  problem?  Can  a  na- 
tion considering  a  fiight  to  the  moon  not 
meet  the  challenges  of  inequity  here  at 
home?  Can  a  nation  dedicated  to  Christian 
principles  fail  to  overcome  economic  injus- 
tice? 

I  say  that  we  have  the  capabllltleB  to  solve 
all  of  these  problems  If  we  have  but  the  will 
to  do  so.  I  say  also  that  new  legislation  and 
dynamic  new  programs  will  be  required 
because  farmers  cannot  by  themselves  solve 
problems  over  which  they  exercise  no  control. 

It  is  shortsighted  in  the  extreme  for  ad- 
vocates of  free  enterprise  to  condemn,  as  they 
do,  our  9Borta  to  foster  and  preserve  the 
very  foundation  of  free  enterprise — the 
family-farm  system  In  America. 


And  the  cruelest  blow  of  all  which  farm 
people  have  had  to  sustain  is  the  manner 
in  which  they  and  their  rights  and  Interests 
have  been  made  a  political  football  in  recent 
times. 

America  needs  to  know  that  economic  In- 
justices prevail  In  our  rural  areas. 

America  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the 
farms  of  this  great  land  furnish  the  raw 
materials  and  the  manpower  to  make  our 
Nation  the  greatest  industrial  giant  in  the 
annals  of  history  and  that  the  farmers  who 
have  made  all  of  this  possible  are  entitled  to 
a  fair  return  for  their  Investment  and  labor. 

America  must  be  told  the  truth  about  farm 
problems  and  educated  to  the  peril  to  the 
national  interest  If  solutions  are  not 
provided. 

I  was  invited  here  today  to  give  you  my 
viewpoint  on  "How  To  Get  Congressional 
Support  for  Agriculture."  I  hope  you  rec- 
ognize from  my  brief  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject that  it  Is  a  task  of  monumental  propor- 
tions. I  trust  you  also  agree  that  the  Job 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  preserve  In  this 
great  land  a  free  agriculture  and  a  system 
of  family  farms  which  is  unequaled  In  the 
history  of  mankind. 

You  have  always  had  the  responsibility  to 
help  farm  people  appraise  their  problems 
and  evaluate  the  proposed  solutions.  This 
you  have  done,  and  done  well.  Through 
your  access  to  news  media  reaching  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  our  people,  and  through  your 
personal  contacts,  you  have  performed  a 
conunendable  job  in  directing  your  efforts 
to  the  9  percent  who  comprise  our  farm 
population. 

But  today  the  challenge  of  our  times  Is 
the  urgent  need  for  broadened  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  other  91  percent  of 
our  people — the  nonfarm  people. 

The  future  well-being  of  all  agriculture, 
and  of  farm  people,  will  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congressmen  who  will  be  the  elected 
representatives  of  these  nonfarm  people. 
These  Congressmen  will  be  asked  to  support 
or  reject  farm  legislation  and  agricultural 
appropriations  of  every  kind.  II  the  Job  of 
educating  and  informing  the  urban  Con- 
gressmen and  the  nonfarm  people  is  not  done 
promptly  and  effectively,  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture will  surely  suffer  at  the  hands  of  an 
unsympathetic  Congress. 

I  submit  to  you — that  It  is  the  Job  of  you — 
and  all  of  us — to  establish  an  understand- 
ing, among  nonfarm  people — of  the  problems 
of  agriculture.  This,  more  than  anything 
else,  will  light  the  way  to  support  for  agri- 
culture in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  job  is  staggering  In  its  proportions 
and  in  my  opinion  is  Impossible  if  we  are 
to  look  to  a  mere  handful  of  farm  Congress- 
men to  do  the  missionary  work.  But  It  Is 
not  nearly  so  formidable  if  placed  in  the 
capable  hands  of  such  people  as  you, 
throughout  the  Nation. 

God  bless  you.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 


Fiscal  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1961 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  happy 
that  the  President  has,  finally,  realized 
that  something  besides  talk  is  needed  to 
impress  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  demand  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  be  spent,  a  letter  on 
fiscal  responsibility  was  sent  by  the  Re- 


publican members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  release  of  the  Honorable  Noah  M. 
M.ASON  and  the  letter  are,  as  follows: 

JULT  26,  1961. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Psesuiknt:  The  undersigned 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  support  those  actions  necessary 
to  safeguard  America  against  Communist 
threat  or  aggression. 

We  recognize  your  preeminent  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution  to  direct  our 
Natlon's  foreign  affairs  and  to  serve  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Also, 
we  are  mindful  of  our  coordinate  obligations 
to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  policies 
and  programs  designed  to  further  national 
considerations  of  diplomacy  and  defense.  In 
the  Interest  of  assuring  that  such  security 
related  considerations  are  predicated  on  a 
strong  economic  base,  we  write  to  urge  a 
review  of  present  Government  programs  In- 
volving nondefense  spending  so  that  only 
those  programs  jiistified  by  a  criterion  of 
absolute  essentiality  will  be  allowed  to  go 
forward. 

As  Members  of  Congress  charged  through 
committee  responsibility  with  providing  the 
ways  and  means  for  financing  Government 
operations,  we  are  gravely  concerned  over 
what  appears  to  be  the  totally  Inadequate 
consideration  given  to  the  fiscal  aspects  of 
your  most  recent  defense  spending  recom- 
mendation In  the  context  of  the  other  spend- 
ing reconunendatlons  you  have  previously 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  overall 
budgetary  posture.  In  making  this  observa- 
tion we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  at  no 
time  can  necessary  defense  requirements  be 
made  secondary  or  subordinate  to  dollar  con- 
siderations other  than  for  seeing  that  we 
attain  maximum  defense  at  minimum  cost 
consistent  with  our  security  needs. 

A  specific  fact  demonstrating  the  basis  of 
our  concern  over  inadequate  fiscal  study  pre- 
liminary to  your  decision  to  finance  this 
added  cost  by  added  deficit  is  found  in  your 
reference  to  so-called  ofllclal  estimates  of  a 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1902  of  $5  bil- 
lion which  purportedly  Included  the  recom- 
mended $3.4  billion  you  have  j\i»t  recom- 
mended. Surely  your  advisers  were  aware 
of  the  July  24  findings  of  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1902  U  likely  to  t>e  $4.0  bUllon 
without  taking  into  account  the  spending 
you  now  propose.  This  added  spending,  in 
the  absence  of  compensatory  reduction  In 
cost  of  less  essential  programs  or  provision 
of  added  revenues,  will  make  the  projected 
debt  for  the  current  fiscal  year  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  $8.3  billion.  Such  a  deficit  can- 
not be  lightly  passed  off.  As  we  face  any 
crisis,  we  must  be  concerned  with  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  national  eco- 
nomic base  on  which  any  Government  pro- 
gram must  rest.  We  cannot  responsibly 
turn  our  backs  on  an  $8  billion  deficit  with 
the  vague  hope  and  faint  pretense  that  we 
will  deal  with  It  next  year. 

Another  Bi>ecific  fact  demonstrating  the 
basis  for  concern  over  the  administration's 
fiscal  attitude  toward  this  particular  expendi- 
ture financing  Is  the  failure  to  comment  or 
outline  any  recommendation  in  regard,  to  the 
statutory  debt  celling.  You  will  recall  that 
the  Congress  In  June  of  this  year  took  favor- 
able action  on  your  record  peacetime  request 
for  a  $298  billion  temporary  celling.  At  the 
time  this  measure  was  under  consideration, 
administration  spokesmen  Informed  the  Con- 
gress that  spending  then  recommended,  as 
well  as  debt-management  requirements, 
"clearly  indicates  the  need  for  a  temporary 
celling  of  $298  billion."  We  respectfully  In- 
quire  what    will    the    new   celling   be,   when 
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will  It  be  necessary  to  enact  It,  and  for  what 
duration  must  it  be  effective? 

We  believe  that  economic  strength  Is  a  co- 
equal of  military  strength  In  any  long-r&nf« 
national  undertaking.  We  are  oonvlnced 
Chat  Ckivernment  domestic  policy  that 
would  pronvDte  the  hidden  tax  of  Inflation 
or  would  impose  fiscal  burdens  beyond  an 
endurable  capacity  should  be  avoided.  We 
must  shun  unwise  policies  and  nonessential 
programs  or  we  will  be  subserving  Commu- 
nist objectives  just  as  surely  as  would  a 
policy  of  unilateral  disarmament  on  our 
part. 

Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  provide  the 
leadership  necessary  to  budget  review  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  so  that  an  attainable 
order  of  priority  can  be  established  in  Gov- 
ernment programs  including  programs  now 
on  the  books  and  those  proposed.  We  are 
sure  you  realize  that  since  assuming  office 
last  January  jou  have  prior  to  today's  mes- 
sage recommended  spending  proposals  for 
fiscal  years  1961  and  1962  involving  new  ob- 
llgatlonal  authority  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $12  billion  more  than  that  proposed 
by  your  predecessor.  For  the  most  part 
these  recommendations  were  for  nondefense 
related  items  and  no  recommendation  was 
made  for  added  revenues  to  avoid  the  stag- 
gering budgetary  deficits  Inevitably  entailed 
in  the  bigger  spending  requests.  Upon  your 
recommendation  the  Congress  has  taken 
steps  to  approve  expenditures  involving  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  such  programs  as  hous- 
ing, water  pollution  control,  area  redevelop- 
ment, and  other  similar  progranu  without 
provision   for    financing   such    expenditures. 

Now  In  connection  with  higher  defense 
spending  in  excess  of  $3  biUlon  you  again 
recommend  the  time-dishonored  policy  of 
Government  on  the  deferred  payment  plan. 
The  essence  of  your  leadership  In  this  regard 
Is  that  you  have  first  recommended  deficit 
financing  for  nondefense  purposes  and  then 
subsequently  recommended  the  same  deficit 
course  for  defense  costs. 

We  reject  the  notion,  which  seems  im- 
plicit In  present  policies,  that  the  American 
people  desire  their  Government  to  pursue 
the  bankrupt  route  of  "all  this  and  defense 
too."  The  time  is  Imminently  at  hand 
when  we  must  determine  our  national  needs 
and  objectives  in  the  light  of  stark  realism 
that  takes  account  of  our  willingness  to  pay. 
our  ability  to  survive,  and  our  resolve  to 
win. 

The  shocking  fact  of  the  fiscal  Implication 
of  your  new  defense  proposals  is  not  so 
much  found  in  your  failure  to  point  the 
way  to  tax  revenues  to  fixuuice  the  new  de- 
fense costs  but  Instead  is  largely  found  in 
your  apparent  unwillingness  to  make  any 
downward  revision  in  pending  proposals  for 
optional  nondefense  spending  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  tax  burden  bequeathed  to  tomor- 
row. We  cannoi  assume  that  tomorrow's 
problems  will  not  denutnd  full  and  unre- 
strained utilization  of  tomorrow's  resources. 
Before  a  tax  Increase  becomes  inescapable 
or  Infiation  Inevitable,  a  hard  look  at  pres- 
ent spending  reconunendatlons  must  be 
undertaken.  £>ollars  for  defense  must  take 
precedence  over  spending  for  the  unneces- 
sary and  we  must  adjust  our  Government 
affairs  accordingly. 

We    recommend    this   course    not    In    the 
sense  of  undereetUnating  America's  capabil- 
ity to  provide  for  Its  national  needs  but  in 
recognition   ol  America's  great  capacity  for 
sustainable     progress     within     the     sound 
framework    of    our    free    enterprise    system 
served   by  a  responsible   government.  ^ 
Faithfully  yours, 
Noah  M.  MaaoN,  John  W.  Btkmss,  How- 
aid  H.  Bakzs,  Thomas  B.  CmTm.  Vic- 
Toa  A.  Knox.  3kmm»  B.  Utt,  Jackson 
E.    Betts,    Bruce    Alger,    Stevkn     B. 
Dekounian,  Herman  T.  Schnexbeli. 


NafioBal  Riyert  and  Harbori  Coiifre$t 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  tn  the  Cohgssssiohal  Record 
the  excellent  letter  of  greeting  sent  by 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [B4r.  MAitsniXD], 
to  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress on  the  occasion  of  its  recent  48th 
national  convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl»  Rec- 
ou>,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Smiate, 

COMMrrTEK  ON  RVLBS 

AND   AOMINUTKATION, 

May  24,  1961. 

Hon.  HaKXT  H.  BnCKMAN, 

National  Bitters  and  Harbors  Congress, 
Wathtngton,  D.C. 

Dxaa  Ma.  Buckman:  Let  me  take  this 
means  of  extending  my  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  all  those  In  attendance  at  the 
annual  National  River*  and  Harbors  Ck>n- 
gress.  Please  give  my  personal  regards  to 
Speaker  Ratsukn,  who  brings  with  him  a 
message  of  welcome  filled  with  many  years  of 
guidance  and  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  challenges  that  face  our  Nation.  I  have 
enjoyed  my  visits  with  the  Congress  in  past 
years  and  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  my  sched- 
vile  and  prior  commitments  will  not  allow 
me  to  be  with  my  many  friends  this  year. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
is  concerned  with  an  area  of  great  concern 
to  the  future  security  of  the  United  States — 
the  orderly  de%-elopment  of  our  rivers  and 
harbors.  Our  Nation  is  blessed  with  an 
abutKlance  of  rivers  and  reservoirs  of  water 
which  when  properly  harnessed  can  make 
great  contributions  to  navigation,  fiood  con- 
trol, and  power  generation  in  the  country. 
The  deliberations  of  this  Congress  have  and 
will  continue  to  be  very  important  in  assist- 
ing the  Federal  aiul  State  agencies  who  are 
held  respkonsihle  for  these  matters. 

I  wish  the  Congress  every  success  in  their 
annual  meeting  and  the  Senate  welcomes 
you  to  the  Nation's  CapltaL 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MXKE  liiANSnZUi, 

Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate. 


Tiros  III 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OV   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBftBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  July  27,  1961 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  I  have  been  vi- 
tally interested  in  the  success  of  our 
national  space  program.  The  very  sur- 
vival of  our  Nation  may  depend  on  the 
progress  we  make  in  such  fields  as  the 
development  o<  mc^'e  jxiwerf  ul  space  en- 
gines, of  more  accurate  navigation 
equipment,  of  new  materials  to  combat 


the  problema  involved  in  reentry  of  space 
vehicles  into  the  eaith's  mtiaoKphen,  and 

of  weight  reduction  and  miniaturization 
of  equipment.  "Hie  direct  and  indirect 
military  applications  of  our  work  in  the 
space  fieki  are  obvious.  But,  I  believe, 
the  many  and  varied  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  this  national  effort  have  too 
often  been  forgotten  or  lost  in  the  head- 
lines to  other,  often  more  spectacular 
events. 

A  striking  example  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  our  space  program  was  brought  to 
my  attention  quite  forcefully  a  few  days 
ago  in  a  statement  by  Dr.  Francis  W. 
Reichelderfer,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau,  which  was  read  on  a  televised 
weather  program  by  Prank  Porrester,  the 
meteorologist  for  station  WRC-TV  here 
In  Washington.  Dr.  Reichelderfer  com- 
mented on  our  most  recent  weather  sat- 
ellite, Tiros  m,  as  follows: 

Tiros  III,  even  in  a  short  period  of  2  weeks, 
has  already  shovra  its  great  potential  In  de- 
tecting severe  storms  that  might  escape  con- 
ventional observing  methods.  Photographs 
from  Tiros  III  have  identified  and  made  ac- 
curate position  fixes  of  two  Pacific  tropical 
storms  and  also  of  Hurricane  Anna.  In  the 
light  of  this  kind  of  performance,  there  is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  an  eventual  com- 
plete weather  satellite  system  win  not  only 
have  direct  application  in  the  saving  of 
life  and  property,  but  will  play  a  most  vital 
and  significant  role  In  the  International  task 
of  exploring  space  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
military  significance  of  our  space  en- 
deavors should  be  played  down  In  the 
slightest,  but  I  do  fed  strongly  that  the 
peaceful  uses  of  space,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Tiros  quote  from  Dr.  Reichelder- 
fer, should  be  given  much  more  empha- 
sis and  pioch  more  publicity  than  here- 
toforfc?^T^is  will  serve  to  create  in  the 
pubnc  mlijd,  both  here  and  abroad,  that 
space  is  tlie  new  region  of  the  future — 
and  as  it  can  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses, it  also  can  serve  the  peaceful  and 
long-term   interests  of  humanity. 


Tax  Equity  for  the  Self-Employeil 

EXTE3TSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACH  uaai  is 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1961 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
w^ish  to  include  a  very  Interesting  and 
most  understandable  explanation  of  tJhe 
provisions  of  HH.  10,  a  bill  which  seeks 
to  peimit  self-employed  iruiividuals  con- 
sider tax-deferred  retirement  plans,  by 
the  author,  the  HonoraWe  Eugenx  J. 
Keogh,  of  New  York. 

Congressman  Keoch  has  fought  per- 
sistently and  courageously  for  this  leg- 
islation for  several  years  and  the  bill 
recently  passed  the  House  and  is  now 
awaiting  action  in  the  Senate.  As 
spokesman  for  this  legislation,  his  state- 
ment will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  bar  who  have  supported 
this  legislation  over  the  years. 
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Tax  EQtTiTT  for  thx  Seu'-Emflotzd 
(Mr.  Kkogb  outlines  the  provisions  of  HJt. 
10,  leglBlation  to  permit  self-employed  indi- 
viduals to  participate  in  tax-deferred  retire- 
ment plans.  As  principal  sponsor  of  Hit.  10 
since  1951,  Mr.  Kzogb  predicts  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  during  the  87th  Congress. 
The  House  passed  the  bill  on  June  5.) 

(By  ExJGiNx  J.  KsoGR.  Member  of  Congress, 
Ninth  District.  New  York) 

For  many  years  the  self-employed  groups, 
approximately  70  In  nvunber,  have  been  the 
most  vocal  in  bringing  their  plight  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  the  most  persever- 
ing in  seeking  the  enactment  of  remedial  leg- 
islation that  would  provide  them  tax  treat- 
ment for  their  retirement  savings  comparable 
to  that  now  accorded  to  employees  covered 
by  employer-financed  pension  plans. 

While  a  number  of  the  small  business, 
farm,  and  professional  organizations  have 
been  diligently  working  In  this  area,  the  legal 
profession,  as  might  be  expected,  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  formulating  proposals  for 
equality  of  treatment. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first 
organized  efTort  looking  to  the  formulation 
of  remedial  legislation  occurred  In  1945,  when 
a  group  of  New  York  lawyers  met  and  Inau- 
gurated discussion  on  ways  and  means  of 
providing  a  restricted  retirement  program, 
not  only  for  themselves  and  other  self- 
employed  individuals,  but  for  all  the  30  mil- 
lion to  40  million  employees  who  were  not 
covered  by  any  voluntary  employer-employee 
pension-benefit  plan.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  amending  section 
165  of  the  1939  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as 
to  permit  self-employed  persons  to  be  treated 
as  their  own  employees  for  the  purposes  of 
any  employee  p  jnslon  plan  set  up  by  them. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  found  that  such  a  pro- 
gram could  not  qualify  under  the  Treastu-y 
Department's  ruling. 

On  March  25,  1950,  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  appointed  a 
special  committee  on  retirement  benefits  to 
give  further  consideration  to  the  general 
problem.  The  chairman  of  this  committee 
was  George  Roberts,  a  distinguished  New 
York  lawyer,  long  active  in  American  and 
New  York  Bar  circles.  Shortly  thereafter,  a 
similar  committee  was  named  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
with  Roswell  Maglll  as  its  chairman.  Among 
the  most  active,  then  and  now.  is  Leslie 
Rapp.  of  New  York,  the  present  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  committee  on  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

Several  months  after  the  formation  of 
these  committees.  It  W£is  decided  that  a  bill 
should  be  drafted  for  introduction  and,  In 
the  summer  of  1951,  a  form  of  bill  was  finally 
agreed  upon  by  the  several  bar  association 
committees.  The  late  Congressman  Dan 
Reed,  Republican  of  New  York,  and  I  agreed 
to  sponsor  the  measure  in  Congress  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  It  was  Introduced  on  June 
7.  1951.  during  the  first  session  of  the  82d 
Congress. 

The  final  step,  and  a  most  significant  one 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation,  oc- 
curred In  1956  when  the  newly  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bar  Association,  David 
F.  Maxwell,  of  Philadelphia,  included  the 
enactment  of  the  Keogh-Jenkins  bill  as  one 
of  the  principal  goals  to  be  achieved  diiring 
his  administration.  Etj-ly  In  the  following 
year,  the  American  Bar  Association  arranged 
the  formation  of  the  American  Thrift  As- 
sembly of  10  million  self-employed,  com- 
posed of  the  leading  self-employed  associa- 
tions supporting  the  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  American  Thrift  As- 
sembly, F.  Joseph  ( Jlggs)  Donohue,  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  serves  In  a  dual  capacity,  since 
he  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  special  com- 


mittee on  retirement  benefits  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  The  counsel  for  the 
assembly  is  Ralph  E.  Becker,  of  Washington. 
Under  the  leadership  of  these  men.  Immeas- 
urable progress  had  been  made  and  In  such 
a  way  as  to  gain  the  respect  of  proponents 
and  opponents  alike. 

H.R.  10,  I  believe.  Is  an  example  of  how  a 
good  Idea  can  be  translated  into  legislation 
and.  I  hope,  enacted  into  law  In  the  near 
future. 

Your  president  and  my  good  friend,  Whit- 
ney North  Seymour,  has  done  a  remarkable 
Job  in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  members  of  the  bar  wherever  he  has 
had  occasion  to  address  them.  In  this  re- 
spect. I  should  also  like  to  commend  the  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  on  the  very  able  service 
which  he  is  rendering.  Because  of  the  good 
work  done  by  these  gentlemen  and  the 
American  Thrift  Assembly,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  any  great  length 
on  the  legislative  background  of  H.R.  10. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    THE     BILL    TO    THE    SKLF- 
XM  PLOYED 

The  Importance  of  the  bill  to  the  self-em- 
ployed can  best  be  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing Illustration  which  shows  clearly  the  rec- 
ognized inequity  In  the  present  tax  law. 

Let's  take,  for  example,  an  Individual  — 
a  lawyer — who  works  for  a  corporation  which 
pays  him  $10,000  a  year  as  salary  and  puts 
an  additional  $1,000  In  a  retirement  fund 
for  him  each  year.  Our  attorney  is  not 
taxed  on  the  $11. (KX)  yearly  compensation 
because  the  law  allows  him  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  the  $1,000  contributed 
to  his  retirement  fund  by  his  employer  until 
he  actually  receives  the  Income  in  later 
years.  Also,  the  Interest  earned  on  this 
money  would  not  be  taxed  currently  After 
30  years,  assuming  a  4-percent  compound 
interest  rate,  the  retirement  fund  for  this 
employee  would  total  $58,300. 

Suppose  the  same  attorney  chose  to  op- 
erate as  a  self-employed  individual  He 
earned  $11,000  and  wished  to  set  aside  $1,000 
less  taxes,  each  year  for  retirement.  He 
would  have  accumulated  $36,900  after  30 
years,  assuming  the  same  4-percent  com- 
pound Interest  rate.  This  Is  because  sffter 
paying  taxes  on  the  $1,000  he  would  have 
$740  left  to  set  aside  for  retirement — and  the 
Interest  on  the   fund   would   also  be   taxed. 

The  difference,  which  amounts  to  $21,400. 
is  a  heavy  price  for  him  to  pay  In  order  to 
maintain  the  individualism  which  Is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  self-employed  and  this  great 
democracy  of  ours.  The  difference,  or  the 
loss  of  $21,400,  Is  more  significant  when 
millions  of  self-employed  persons  reach  age 
65,  or  retire. 

The  practical  effect  of  thLs  inequity  Is  to 
make  It  extremely  difficult  for  the  self-em- 
ployed person,  at  any  level  of  Income,  to  set 
aside  adequate  amounts  for  lat«r-year  ben- 
efits. 

According  to  a  fairly  recent  survey  made 
by  the  Bank  of  New  York,  among  20.000  law- 
yers, physicians  and  dentists,  70  percent  of 
the  respondents  had  no  planned  retirement 
program  of  any  kind.  I  am  confident  that 
a  similar  survey  of  many  of  the  other  self- 
employed  groups  in  this  country,  for  in- 
stance the  fanners,  would  disclose  that  an 
even  higher  percentage  of  them  do  not  have 
a  planned  retirement  program. 

The  newest  version  of  HR  10  embraces  a 
somewhat  different  approach  from  that  In- 
troduced in  prior  Congresses.  Instead  of  al- 
lowing the  self-employed  a  limited  tax  de- 
duction for  amounts  voluntarily  set  aside 
for  their  retirement,  either  In  restricted 
trusts  or  insurance  or  annuity  policies,  the 
present  H.R.  10  adopts  the  general  form  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  of  the 
86th    Congress    which    would    have    brought 


self-employed  persons  under  existing  legis- 
lation relating  to  nondiscriminatory,  tax- 
favored  private  retirement  plans  by  allowing 
them  to  be  treated  as  their  own  employers 
and  employees. 

The  new  H.R.  10  makes  a  number  of  Im- 
portant changes  In  the  Senate  draft:  (a)  It 
eliminates  all  proposed  restrictions  on  cor- 
porate pension  plans  covering  so-called  own- 
er-employees; (b)  it  does  not  require  a  self- 
employed  person  to  Include  his  employees 
under  the  plan  unless  they  are  more  than 
three  In  number  (excluding  part-time  or 
seasonal  employees;  (c)  It  modifies  the  se- 
vere limitations  of  the  Senate  bill  on  the 
amount  of  contributions  which  can  be  made 
on  behalf  of  owner-employees  (I.e..  sole  pro- 
prietors and  partners  having  more  than  a 
10-percent  Interest  In  the  business);  and 
(di  It  bases  the  self-employed  individual's 
contribution  on  the  amount  of  his  self-em- 
ployment earnings  rather  than  on  his  earned 
Income  from  the  business. 

Other  features  of  the  pending  H.R  10  in- 
clude the  following: 

1  When  there  are  more  than  three  em- 
ployees and  the  plan  covers  any  owner-em- 
ployee, the  employee's  rights  must  be  non- 
forfeitable for  the  plan  to  qualify. 

2  There  Is  no  stepped-up  contribution 
for  persons  over  age  50  and  no  lifetime  limit 
on  contributions. 

3  Generally,  contributions  on  behalf  of 
the  owner-employees  may  not  exceed  $2,500 
or  10  percent  of  self-emplosrment  earnings, 
whichever  is  less  However,  If  there  are  more 
than  three  employees  and  the  plan  covers 
owner-employees  as  well  as  others,  the  basic 
contribution  may  be  exceeded,  so  long  as  the 
same  ratio  of  contributions  to  compensation 
applies  to  all  persons  under  the  plan  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis 

4  Partners  having  no  more  than  a  10-per- 
cent Interest  In  the  business  are  in  general 
affected  by  the  same  rules  as  true  employes. 

5  The  plan  cannot  have  a  waiting  period 
for  employee  coverage  of  more  than  3 
years  (Instead  of  5  years  as  under  qualified 
pension  plans  generally). 

6  No  benefits  can  be  paid  to  an  owner- 
employee  under  the  plan  before  lie  reaches 
the  age  of  69 'j  years,  except  In  case  of  dis- 
ability, and  must  commence  not  later  than 
age  70' 2. 

7  Retirement  benefits  payable  to  a  self- 
employed  person  will  be  taxed  as  ordinary 
Income  as  and  when  received,  except  that 
(a)  In  lieu  of  capital  gain  treatment,  lump 
sum  payments  after  age  59'i  (and  after  at 
least  5  years  coverage)  or  on  death  or  dis- 
ability shall  not  be  subject  to  tax  greater 
than  five  times  the  Increase  In  tax  resulting 
from  the  Inclusion  In  gross  Income  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  distribution  and  (b)  distribu- 
tions of  $2,500  or  more  prior  to  age  59 'i 
shall  be  taxed  at  not  less  than  110  percent  of 
the  liability  which  would  have  resulted  had 
the  distribution  been  spread  over  the  tax- 
able year  and  the  4  prior  years. 

8.  Retirement  funds  can  be  invested  with 
a  bank  as  trustee  or  used  to  purchase  retire- 
ment annuities  from  an  Insurance  com- 
pany. Alternatively,  the  bill  permits  the 
plan  to  provide  for  custodial  accounts  to  be 
set  up  with  a  bank  If  the  Investment  of  the 
contributions  and  earnings  is  made  solely  In 
regulated  Investment  company  stock  and  also 
allows  the  employer  to  purchase  and  dis- 
tribute to  his  employees  a  special  form  of 
nontransferable  U.S.  bonds  redeemable  after 
age  59 1/]  or  disability  and  providing  for  the 
payment  of  Interest  only  upon  redemption. 
Investment  can  also  be  made  In  face-amount 
certificates. 

PROFESSIONAL    MEN    MAT    FORSAKE    PRIVATE 
PRACTICI 

I  believe  that  unless  something  is  done  to 
make  self-employment  as  attractive  as  em- 
ployee  status,   there   is  a  real  danger   that 
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many  professional  men  will  bypass  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  their  profession.  My  views 
on  this  subject  were  confirmed  time  and  time 
again  during  the  congressional  hearings  by 
representatives  of  some  of  the  largest  self- 
employed  associations  In  the  country.  Per- 
sonnel directors,  whose  primary  function  is 
to  Interview  college  and  university  seniors, 
have  told  me  that  In  a  great  many  cases  the 
first  question  asked  by  the  students  related 
to  the  retirement  program,  future  seciu-lty. 
etc. 

The  president  of  one  of  America's  giant 
corporations,  reporting  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing, observed:  "The  Imposing  list  of  benefits 
I  cited  does  not  adequately  express  the  high 
level  of  benefits  your  company's  employees 
enjoy.  The  value  of  our  benefits  is  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  a  self-employed  man, 
aged  40.  and  earning  $115  a  week  would  have 
to  Increase  his  total  weekly  earnings  by  about 
35  percent  In  order  to  provide  himself  with 
take-home  pay  and  benefits  equivalent  to 
those  your  company  makes  available  to  an 
employee  of  the  same  age  and  income.  In 
fact,  Just  two  items  on  the  list,  insurance 
and  pensions,  would  cost  the  self-employed 
man  $1,061  annually,  compared  with  890  a 
year  that  you  pay  direct  as  an  addition  to 
the  pajrroll  expense  the  company  devotes  to 
these  two  benefits." 

Today,  the  self-employed  lawyer  can  give 
up  his  private  practice  and  go  to  work  for  a 
big  corporation  and  get  every  benefit  that 
we  want  to  give  him  under  the  law.  I  want 
him  and  the  millions  of  others  to  get  this 
benefit  and  yet  remain  a  self-employed 
practitioner. 

The  prognosis  for  the  enactment  of  HR 
10  In  the  87th  Congress  is  favorable.  Thirty- 
eight  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 19  Democrats  and  19  Republicans,  have 
Introduced  bills  on  this  subject  Libonati, 
Illinois  ;  McDoNOucH.  California:  Broom- 
field,  Michigan;  Schwencel,  Iowa;  Anfuso, 
New  York;  George  Miller.  California; 
Cramer.  Florida;  Zelenko.  New  York;  Mat. 
Washington;  Doolet.  New  York;  Utt.  Cali- 
fornia; McFall,  California;  Karth.  Min- 
nesota; BoGGS,  Louisiana;  Monagan,  Con- 
necticut; Derounian.  New  York;  Morse, 
Massachusetts;  Steed.  Oklahoma;  Beermann, 
Nebraska:  Inoute,  Hawaii:  Burke,  Massa- 
chusetts; Hagen.  California:  Bass.  Tennessee; 
Teaoue,  California;  Flood.  Pennsylvania: 
Stafford,  Vermont;  Betts,  Ohio;  Fultok. 
Pennsylvania;  Green,  Pennsylvania;  Judo. 
Mlnnessota;  Herlong,  Florida;  Fascell, 
Florida;  Focartt.  Rhode  Island;  Goodkll. 
New  York;  Mathias,  Maryland:  Lipscomb, 
California;  Shriver.  Kansas;  and  Keooh, 
New  York. 

On  April  26.  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  ordered  H.R  10  reported  by  a 
18-to-5  vote.  The  House  of  Representatives 
overwhelmingly  approved  HR  10  on  June 
5.  1961. 

The  bill  should  receive  a  warm  reception 
In  the  Senate,  especially  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  of  which  three  members 
have  Introduced  legislation  Identical  or 
->  similar  to  H.R.  10 — Senator  Smathers. 
Democrat,  Florida;  Senator  Hartke,  Demo- 
crat, Indiana;  and  Senator  Bennett.  Re- 
publican, Utah. 

I  believe  that  we  shall  achieve  our  objec- 
tive in  this  87th  Congress.  Following  the 
passage  of  this  bill  by  the  House  and  Senate, 
I  am  confident  that  our  great  President,  who 
long  ago  identified  himself  as  a  champion 
of  right  and  Justice,  will  sign  H.R.  10  into 
law. 

(On  June  12,  1961,  the  standing  committee 
on  law  lists  Issued  a  certificate  of  compliance 
for  the  1961  edition  of  "Attorney's  Forward- 
ing Directory,"  published  by  Charles  H. 
Bradbury,  doing  business  as  Attorney's 
Forwarding  Directory,  1606  Lower  Sliver  Lake 
Road,  Tc^jeka,  Kans  ) 


Co$U  RicAB  NatioBal  Lottery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1961 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
some  interesting  figures  regarding  the 
national  lottery  in  Costa  Rica  where 
gambling  is  treated  as  recreation  and 
relaxation. 

Costa  Rica  is  a  small  and  poor  coun- 
try. Revenue  sources  are  few  in  this 
land  of  approximately  1  milhon  persons. 
Costa  Rica,  however,  has  realized  the 
worth  of  a  national  lottery.  The  gross 
receipts  from  the  national  lotteries  in 
1960  were  over  $10  million.  Total  ex- 
penditures for  prizes  amounted  to  $6 
million.  The  considerable  profit  made 
by  the  Goveriiment  was  earmarked  for 
the  support  of  the  Costa  Rica  insane 
asylum  and  other  charity  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  another  country 
that  recoErnizes  and  capitalizes  on  the 
human  urge  to  gamble.  How  long  will 
it  take  us  to  realize  that  the  natural 
gambling  spirit  of  our  American  people 
should  be  controlled  and  regulated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Treasury.  We  cannot 
continue  to  be  reckless  with  the  tax  and 
rcvrnue  advantages  offered  by  a  national 
lotteiT.  The  Costa  Rican  Government 
i.s  one  of  many  governments  that  have 
perceived  these  advantages.  Do  we  lack 
the  intelligence  and  so  and  judgment  to 
do  likewise? 


Coanterfeiting  of  State  Obligatioiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

OF    MISSOUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1961 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  me 
before  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  July  26,  1961; 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportxm- 
ity  to  appear  on  behalf  of  my  bill  H.R.  1777, 
to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  the  counterfeiting  of  State  obli- 
gations In  certain  cases  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
make  It  a  Federal  offense  to  counterfeit  a 
bond,  note,  certificate  of  indebtedness,  tax 
stamp,  tax  token  or  other  similar  evidence 
of  an  obligation  running  to  or  from  a  State 
or  evidence  of  the  discharge  thereof  for  a 
fraudulent  ptu-pose  and  with  reasonable 
grounds  for  belief  that  such  counterfeited 
Item  win  be  transported  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

This  legislation  was  devised  after  I  con- 
ferred with  officials  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
They  revealed  that  the  problem  of  counter- 
felt  tax  stamps  on  cigarettes  and  liquor  is 


steadily  growing  and  already  has  had  a  seri- 
ous financial  Impact  on  Missouri  and  many 
other  States. 

At  the  present  time,  a  person  can  go  from 
one  State  to  another,  have  counterfeit  dies 
or  plates  made  of  obligations  from  the  first 
State  and  then  return  to  the  original  State, 
using  the  counterfeit  die  or  plate  to  In- 
dicate that  State  taxes  have  been  paid. 

State  officials  have  told  me  that  they  may 
lerirn  ol  an  individual  or  group  producing 
counterfeit  dies  or  plates  In  another  State 
but  that  they  are  helpless  to  prevent  such 
production   under   present   statutes. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be  to 
deter  persons  engaged  in  counterfeiting  ac- 
tivities injurious  to  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  States. 

It  would  serve  as  a  protection  for  Issuers 
of  public  securities  and  other  financial  docu- 
ment.s  and  for  investors  In  municipal  secu- 
rities as  well  as  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  the  general  public  against  counterfeit 
obligations. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Introduce  Into 
the  record  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  John  M.  Dalton,  con- 
cerning this  legislation. 

I  have  with  me  today  officials  of  several 
States  who  are  In  an  excellent  position  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  serious  problem  facing 
the  States  through  the  counterfeiting  of 
these  obligations  and  first  I  would  like  to  In- 
troduce to  the  subcommittee  Mr.  R  B 
Browning  of  Excelsior  Springs.  Mo.,  In  my 
congressional  district,  supervisor  of  the 
cigarette  tax  division  of  the  State  of 
Missouri. 


Communist-Soviet  War,  Ovter  Mongolia, 
Outlawing  G>mmanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1961 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  Gen. 
John  W.  O'Daniel,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  is 
president  of  the  San  Diego  Chapter  of 
the  Retired  Officers  Association.  This 
chapter  has  a  membership  of  680  active 
members. 

General  O'Daniel  advises  me  that  this 
association  duly  adopted  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  resolutions  at  its  meeting 
held  on  July  13.  1961. 

The  first  resolution  endorses  House 
Joint  Resolution  450.  introduced  by  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  of  New  York;  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 461,  introduced  by  Mr.  Passman, 
of  Louisiana;  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 447,  introduced  by  myself.  These 
resolutions  call  upon  Congress  to  recog- 
nize and  to  counter  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy's  war  upon  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

The  second  resolution  expresses  op- 
position to  the  U.S.  recognition  of  Outer 
Mongolia.  The  State  Department  is 
now  engaged  in  the  process  of  "softening 
up"  the  American  public  to  accept  this 
monstrous  proposal.  It  is  another  in  a 
long  series  of  pro -Communist,  anti- 
American  policies  emanating  from  the 
State  Department. 

The  excuse  given  for  this  proposal  is 
that  a  legation  in  Outer  Mongolia  would 
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furnish  the  United  States  a  "listening 
post."    This  borders  upon  "silliness." 

The   recognition  of   Outer  Mongolia 
would  only  be  a  prelude  to  the  admission 
of  both  Outer  Mongolia  and  Red  China 
f       to  the  United  Nations. 

These  admissions  would  give  to  Com- 
munist-Soviet bloc  nations  two  addi- 
tional votes  against  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world. 

The  voting  strength  of  the  free  world 
is  steadily  decUning  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  recognition  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia Is  another  retreat  by  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviet  and  Red  China  are  com- 
peting against  each  other  to  place  Outer 
Mongolia  within  their  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. The  Soviet  is  the  stronger  of 
these  two.  Both  are  dedicated  to  our 
destruction. 

The  recognition  of  Outer  Mongolia 
would  strengthen  the  stronger  of  these 
two  of  our  enemies,  the  Soviet.  This  is 
imrealistic  and  another  grave  foreign 
policy  error  by  the  State  Department. 

There  are  deep,  irreconcilable  con- 
flicts of  interest  between  the  Soviet  and 
Red  China.  The  mineral  resources,  the 
agricultural  lands,  the  hving  space  of 
Siberia  and  Outer  Mongolia  is  sorely 
needed  to  satisfy  the  growing  needs  and 
demands  of  Red  China's  exploding  popu- 
lation. We  should  allow  these  conflicts 
and  differences  to  proceed  naturally  and 
inevitably  without  our  attempting  to  aid 
the  Soviet  in  keeping  Red  China  as  a 
subordinate  vassal  state  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

The  consistency  of  State  Department 
blunders  in  favor  of  the  Communist-So- 
viet forces  makes  it  suspect  of  more 
than  utter  incompetence.  It  needs  a 
thorough  fumigation. 

The  third  resolution,  H.R.  2303,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Smith,  Republican,  of 
California,  would  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States. 

The  Communist  Party  and  Communist 
Party  members  are  outlaws  In  every 
sense  of  the  word.  They  know  no  re- 
straint, moral  or  legal.  They  owe  al- 
legiance solely  to  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  crim- 
inals In  heart  and  in  fact.  They  are 
legal  outlaws,  social  outcasts,  political 
autocrats,  economic  monopolists,  and 
human  slave  overseers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  three  reso- 
lutions are  commended  and  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress: 
Resolution  1 

Whereas  House  Resolution  2302,  87th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  has  been  introduced  In 
Congress  to  provide  penalties  for  member- 
ship In  the  Communist  Party  and  to  permit 
the  compelling  of  testimony  relating  to  such 
membership  and  the  granting  of  Immunity 
from  prosecution  in  connection  therewith: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  San  Diego  chapter,  Re- 
tired Officers  Association,  expresses  Its  full 
support  of  this  bill  and  urge  its  enactment 
into  law. 

Resolution  2 

Whereas  considerable  negotiation  and  pub- 
licity is  now  underway  concerning  the  pos- 
sible recognition  of  Outer  Mongolia,  the 
Mongolian  Peoples  Republic,  by  the  UJ3. 
Government;  and 


Whereas  Soviet-controlled  Outer  Mon- 
golia sent  5,000  troops  to  fight  In  the  Korean 
confllot  tgalnit  U.N.  troops  a  decade  ago;  and 

Whereas  the  Mongolian  Peoples  Republic 
has  been  a  Soviet  satellite  since  1824  and  is 
receiving  economic  aid  from  Red  China  ns 
well  as  from  the  U.S.S.R.:  Now,  ihercrore.  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  the  San  Diego  chapter.  Re- 
tired OlBcers  Association,  expresses  Its  will 
that  it  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  recog- 
nition of  Outer  Mongolia,  the  Mongolian 
Peoples  Republic  by  the  US    Government. 

Rbsolution  3 

Whereas  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy,  since  its  inception,  has  repeat- 
edly declared  and  redeclared  war  against 
freedom  and  freemen  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  Joint  resolutions  have  been  In- 
troduced in  Congress  that  the  United  States 
formfUly  recognize  the  de  facto  total  war  be- 
ing waged  by  the  Communist  Parties  of  the 
world,  Jointly  and  severally,  against  each 
and  every  government  of  the  free  world.  Its 
citizens,  and  Its  institutions:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  San  Diego  Cha!)ter.  Re- 
tired Offlcers  Association  declares  its  full  and 
complete  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 447,  House  Joint  Resolution  450.  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  461,  87th  Congress, 
1st  session,  that  the  United  States  formally 
and  solemnly  declare  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Communist  Parties  of  the  world,  Jointly  and 
severally. 


The  Honorable  deLesseps  S.  Morrison, 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  Discnsses  the  "Alli- 
ance for  Progress"  With  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M.  Hesbargh,  President  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Con- 
gressman John  Brademas  on  WNDU- 
TV's  "Washington  Tie-Line"  Series, 
July  15,  1961 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27. 1961 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
those  who  will  bear  a  major  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  President 
Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
in  Latin  America  is  our  distinguished 
new  Ambassador  to  the  Organizati'.i  of 
American  States,  the  Honorable  deLes- 
seps S.  Morrison. 

I  am  glad  to  Insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  transcript  containing 
excerpts  from  a  television  program  on 
which  Ambassador  Morrison  was  re- 
cently interviewed  by  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  and  a  man 
who  has  traveled  widely  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, by  the  news  director  of  WNDU-TV. 
Mr.  Rot>ert  Young,  and  myself. 

The  interview  was  one  of  the  "Wash- 
ington Tie-Line"  series  in  which  prom- 


inent public  officials  are  interviewed  on 
WNDU-TV.  The  transcript  follows: 
Exc«RPTS  Tnou  A  Film  iNTrHvnrw  or  deLes- 
srrs  8.  Morrison,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization  or  American  States,  bt  Con- 
gressman John  Brademas;  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M.  Hesbitrch,  President  of  the 
University  or  Notre  Dame  :  Robert  Yoi-nc, 
WNDU-TV  News  BurrOR 

Mr.  Brademas.  Out  guest  this  evening  on 
"Washington  Tie-Line"  Is  a  man  with  a 
long  record  of  dlstinguiahed  public  Bervlce. 
In  World  War  II  he  served  In  the  U.S.  Army 
overseas  in  a  number  of  capacities,  the  final 
one  of  which  wa*  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Bremen  Port  Command  in  Bremen,  Germany. 
In  1946  he  waa  elected  for  the  first  lime 
mayor  Of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  La.,  and 
was  three  times  reelected  to  that  ofBce.  He's 
been  a  mayor  who's  had  a  splendid  record 
of  civic  and  Industrial  development  for  his 
city.  He  has  especially  championed  In- 
creased trade  for  New  Orleans — particularly 
with  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  He 
speaks  Spanish,  he's  traveled  widely  in  Latin 
America,  and  he's  President  Kennedy's  new 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  Ambassador  deLesseps  Morrison. 

Mr.  Young.  Ambassador  Morrison,  I  won- 
der if  you  could  tell  us  Just  a  little  bit  about 
the  OAS7  Is  it  a  cultural  or  defense  mech- 
anism? 

Mr  Morrison.  The  fact  that  the  OAS  is 
a  regiunal  organization  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  makes  It  some- 
what the  UN's  Latin  American  branch  or 
regional  organization.  I'd  say.  It  has  for  its 
general  purptise  •  •  •  the  strengthening  of 
the  political,  economic,  cultural,  and  social 
ties  among  the  21  American  Republics.  Can- 
ada, of  course  Is  not  a  member,  we  hope  It 
will  be  a  member  some  day,  but  it  is  not  to- 
day. So  the  United  SUtes  and  the  20  Re- 
publics of  South  and  Central  America  are 
members,  even  including  the  Republic  of 
Cuba.  Under  the  Rio  Treaty  of  reciprocal 
assist. ince — which  was  signed  IncldcntsJly  by 
all  of  the  21  members  of  the  OAS — It  Is  a 
mutual  defense  agreement  under  which  the 
members  are  committed  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  any  member  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  extracontinental  aggression.  As  a 
regional  mutual  security  arrangement,  the 
Rio  Treaty  was  a  prototype  of  NATO  &nd  It 
predates  NATO  by  1  year. 

The  OAS  is  also  oommitted  to  cooperate 
In  the  economic  field  Id  a  general  way.  Un- 
der the  Act  of  Bogota,  which  was  adopted 
in  1960  by  all  the  American  Republics  ex- 
cept Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  we 
are  engaged  In  a  program  of  economic  and 
B.:>cml  development  which  calls  for  self-help 
on  the  part  of  the  South  and  Central  Ajuer- 
iran  Republics. 

This  is  quite  an  Important  feattu^.  the 
self-help,  the  ability  to  help  themselves, 
which  Is  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  program  and  particularly  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  is  really  the  obligation  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  connection  with 
the  Act  of  Bogotd. 

montxvideo  meeting 

Mr  Young.  On  March  13  the  President 
called  for  an  allocation  of  $500  million  for 
the  alliance  for  progress  program,  and  you 
will  be  going  along  with  other  representa- 
tives from  other  American  states  to  the 
OAS  Inter-American  Social  and  Economic 
Council  meeting  at  MontcTldeo.  Can  you 
tell  us  something  about  what  will  be  on  the 
docket? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It's  August  6.  and  the  meet- 
ing is  to  take  about  10  days.  It  may  extend 
a  little  more.  The  principal  Item  on  the 
agenda  will  be  the  discussion  at  the  alliance 
for  progress  program  which,  In  turn,  carries 
out  the  Act  of  Bogota  of  1960.  There  will 
be  other  items,  of  course,  quite  Important, 
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such  as  agreements  In  relation  to  raw  ma^ 
terials  produced  In  South  and  Central 
America,  such  as  colfee,  which  affects  14 
different  countries;  petroleum,  of  course, 
principally  affects  Venezuela  and  others; 
copper  and  other  items.  They  badly  de- 
pend upon  these  raw  materials  to  get  the 
dollars  with  which  to  trade,  and  certainly 
agreements  in  connection  with  those  prod- 
ucts, ptirtlcularly  coffee,  will  be  on  the 
agenda  and  will  be  an  Item  of  very  great 
help  in  •  •  •  creating  an  economic  sta- 
bility among  these  countries  which  of  course 
is  so  important. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr  Ambassador.  Just  at  this 
point  I  might  add  that  I  heard  Ambassa- 
dor Adlai  Stevenson  say  at  the  National  Press 
Club  a  few  days  ag:©  following  his  17,000- 
mile  tour  of  Latin  America  that  a  very  tiny 
drop  in  the  price  of  coffee  could  simply  wipe 
out  a  good  deal  of  the  American  econonUc 
usRislance  to  Latin  America,  which  shows 
the  importance  of  the  commodity  price 
problem. 

Mr  Morrison.  That  is  so  correct,  John. 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  we  think  that  the  coffee 
agreement,  which  could  possibly  be  put 
through  and  certainly  will  be  a  very  Impor- 
tant item  on  the  agenda,  could  of  Itself  do 
as  much  good,  if  not  more  as  the  other  Items, 
because  it  affects  14  different  countries,  and 
It  affects  them  vitally.  This  is  a  big  money 
crop  for  them  So  certainly  a  program  In 
which  we  would  be  willing  to  participate 
will  be  most  important 

Mr  Young  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Ambassa- 
dor first  of  all  If  President  Kennedy  still 
intends  to  fly  to  Montevideo  for  that  meet- 
ing' 

Mr  Morrison  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
can  say  that  I  have  been  very  positive  in  the 
fact  that  It  would  be  a  great  assistance  to 
have  President  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
make  a  trip  to  Montevideo  Actually  It's 
Punta  del  Est*  where  the  conference  Is  going 
to  be  I  say  this  because  I  remember  In  the 
gfxxl- neighbor  policy  which  started  30  years 
ago,  it  was  the  personality  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  that  was  the  principal  item  in  this 
program.  There  wasn  I  a  whole  lot  that  we 
did  financially  at  that  time  to  assist  our 
neighbors.  Of  course,  we  did  get  Into  non- 
aggression  pacts,  which  were  very  important, 
but  it  was  mainly  the  i)er8onality  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt;  and  1  have  a  feeling  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  coming  to 
this  conference,  togetlier  with  the  program, 
is  going  to  be  of  double  benefit.  And  I 
couldn't  be  stronger  In  urging — however, 
there  are  other  people  who  have  a  different 
viewpoint  on  this  question.  When  I  spoke 
to  President  Kennedy  at  the  time  he  an- 
nounced my  appointment.  1  talked  to  him 
about  it  and  he  said,  I  want  to  go"  And 
I  hope  he  does. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr  Ambassador,  the  alliance 
program  itself  breaks  down  into  two  rough 
categories,  economic  development  and  also 
one  involving  social  progress  Could  you 
give  us  just  a  brief  ske:ch  of  wh.ifs  Involved 
in  each  of  those? 

the  incomplete  revolution 

Mr  Morrison  Well  I'd  like  to  make  a 
comparison  because  I  think  the  American 
public  can  better  understand  something  in 
relation  to  ourselves.  We  had  our  own  Revo- 
lution, I  think  It  was  186  years  ago,  but  at 
that  same  time  all  of  the  so-called  areas  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  were  in  the  process 
of  having  a  fight  foi  independence.  We 
achieved  our  independence  in  this  country 
and  It  was  a  complete  revolution,  from  the 
President  right  on  down  to  the  most  humble 
farmer  who  participated  In  the  victory  and 
obtained  his  independence. 

Now  this  did  not  hap))en  in  South  America 
and  Central  America.  Unfortunately  there 
was  an  incomplete  revolution  in  which  the 
ruling  class  of  Spain  or  Portugal  was  kicked 


out.  But  in  effect,  they  picked  up  ;inother 
ruling  class,  which  was  a  local  gi-oup  of 
let's  say  the  better -educated  people,  who 
had  put  on  the  revolution.  But  tlie  rank 
and  file  did  not  participate  In  the  independ- 
ence or  the  revolution.  And  so  it  wajs  an  In- 
complete revolution. 

Now  we  have  In  effect  the  completion  of 
these  Incomplete  revolutions  In  that  people 
want  social  and  economic  progress  where  It 
gets  down  to  the  most  humble  citlsens  of 
these  countries.  I  think  that  Is  what  you 
are  having  throughout  the  entire  length  and 
breadth  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  about  the  question, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  of  the  relationship  bstween 
social  reform  and  economic  developiment? 
The  President  when  he  made  his  alliance 
for  progress  speech  In  March  as  Bob  has 
Just  pointed  out,  suggested  that  we  \?anted 
to  see  social  reforms  go  hand  In  hanS  with 
the  economic  growth  of  these  countries. 
How  are  we  going  to  encoiu-age  both' 

Mr.  Morrison.  Well,  both  are  eetentl&l. 
One  without  the  other  is  not  going  to  ac- 
complish very  much.  You  have  tc  have 
social  reform,  you  have  to  bring  the  frse  way 
of  life  and  real  democracy  as  best  you  can 
to  these  countries  or  encourage  It  In  every 
way  possible,  and  that  together  with  the 
economic  uplifting.  I  think  the  two  go  band 
In  hand,  and  It's  pretty  hard  to  say  ont  Is 
more  Important  than  the  other. 

peace  corps  program  in  chili 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  think,  Father  Hesliurgh, 
one  of  the  Ideas  that  you  and  I  hav3  dis- 
cussed for  combatting  Illiteracy  In  Clille  Is 
a  good  example  of  what  we  In  the  t'nlted 
States  can  do  to  help  move  these  peoples  Into 
the  20th  century. 

Father  Hesburgh.  I  think  so,  John.  Just 
recently  we  have  selected  56  university  stu- 
dents, graduates  from  all  over  this  co'intry, 
to  go  to  Chile  next  October.  We'll  be  :raln- 
ing  them  here  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  for  the  next  2  months.  Then  we'll 
go  down  for  3  months'  further  training  in 
Chile.  We  are  going  to  go  in  and  work 
with  a  Chilean  organization  which  his  Its 
own  ideas  about  social  reform  and  ^vhlch 
Is  doing  the  only  Job  that's  being  done  in 
ba*lc  education  In  the  south  of  Chile,  in  the 
earthquake  region,  in  the  rural  area. 

I  think  this  Is  a  fine  pilot  project  to  show, 
in  line  with  the  alliance  for  progress,  that 
a  group  of  American  youngsters  operating 
under  the  Peace  Corjas  can  go  down  and 
work  with  a  Chilean  group  and  hop<!fully 
with  Chilean  university  students  to  bring 
some  literacy,  some  more  public  health, 
some  more  agriculture  knowledge,  some  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  forestry  and  help  on  Dther 
problems  they're  facing,  and  to  promote  this 
alliance  for  progress  on  a  mutual  partner- 
ship basis. 

And  I'd  Just  like  to  make  one  point  that 
came  through  in  a  letter  yesterday  from  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  of  our  pe<:^le  in 
Chile.  He  said,  "Don't  come  down  here 
and  say  you're  going  to  do  this  be<;ause 
you're  afraid  of  the  Communists,  but  jome 
down  here  and  do  it  because  it's  a  good  thing 
and  it  ought  to  be  done  and  we  oughit  to 
do  it    together." 

But  he  said.  "If  you  come  down  here  Just 
in  a  negative.  anti-Communist  or  Jintl- 
Castro  spirit,  you'll  miss  the  whole  point 
of  this  and  you'll  Just  pour  more  fuel  on 
the  fire.  But  If  you  come  down  and  do 
a  good  thing  effectively  In  partnership  be- 
cause It's  the  right  thing  to  do  and  It  must 
be  done,  then  you  will  be  greeted  with  open 
arms  and  you'll  promote  the  mutual  am- 
bitions of  both  the  North  and  the  South  of 
the   Americas." 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  think  Father,  In  i.hat 
connection,  you'll  recall  that  we  almost  ran 
into  each  other  In  Argentina  when  I  was 
down  there  a  lew  weeks  ago  looking  into 
the  prospects  of  university  education,    and 


you'll  be  interested  to  know  that  one  of 
the  first  three  projects  approved  under  the 
alliance  for  proyess  program.  Just  a  few- 
days  ago,  was  to  Improve  the  teaching  of 
economics  In  Argentlrui  at  the  University  of 
Cuyo.  Two  of  the  other  projects  are  also 
in  line  with  what  you've  Jtist  said.  Mr. 
Ambassador,  what's  that  one  In  Panama? 
I  think  that  would  be  of  Interest  to  Father 
Hesburgh. 

alliance  roR  progress  projects 

Mr.  Morrison.  Well,  that's  a  very  Impor- 
tant one,  again  because  we're  talking  about 
Improvement  In  the  educational  standard 
and  educational  level.  This  Is  a  program 
that  win  be  launched  to  help  build  and 
equip  approximately  200  schoolrooms  In  the 
rural  areas  of  Panama. 

There  Is  another  project  for  Guatemala, 
directed  toward  continuing  and  strength- 
ening this  nation's  already  demonstrated 
success  in  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  act 
of  Bogota.  It  will  emphasize  assistance  in 
agricultural  diversification  and  In  Indus- 
trial development. 

Incidentally,  since  Father  Hesburgh  spoke 
up,  I'd  just  like  to  mention  one  further 
fact  which  I  think  Is  wc»-klng  our  way.  I'm 
an  optimist.  I  might  say,  while  everybody 
else  thinks  the  situation's  pretty  bad  and 
of  course  It  Is  not  good. 

I  do  think  there  Is  some  cause  for  op- 
timism although  some  pec^le  are  even  liken- 
ing the  situation  to  China,  let's  say  12  or 
13  years  ago.  People  were  saying,  your  help 
is  going  to  be  too  little  and  too  late,  and 
of  course  it  was  too  little  and  it  was  too 
late,  and  600  million  people  went  under 
communism. 

I^•e  heard  some  expressions,  there  Is  a 
parallel  here,  saying  It  was  too  little  and 
too  late  and  maybe  this  important  part  of 
the  world  could  go  that  way. 

I  think  there  are  two  factors  operating 
on  our  side.  One  Is  the  Inbred  feeling  or 
impulse  of  Latin  people,  particularly,  for 
freedom.  This  is  a  strong  item  which  Is  now 
working  against  Castro,  and  finally  starting 
to  play  some  part. 

The  other  is  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  I  say  that  not  because  Father 
Hesburgh  Is  on  the  program.  But,  when  you 
stop  to  think  that  In  practically  every  com- 
munity of  South  and  Central  America,  you 
have  these  priests  and  nuns  who  are  there 
to  see  the  poor  people,  to  listen  to  their  tale, 
and  to  listen  to  the  fact  that  they're  hungry 
and  haven't  got  a  place  to  live.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  strong  element  working  against 
communism,  because  the  priests  and  nuns 
are  more  directly  connected  In  many  cases 
with  the  poor  people  and  those  who  need 
help  than  any  politicians  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  think  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing, am  I  not,  Father,  that  more  practical 
economics  is  taught  at  the  Catholic  Univers- 
ity of  America,  through  a  university  to  uni- 
versity project  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, than  just  about  any  place  else  in  Latin 
America? 

Father  Hesburgh.  That's  right,  that's  the 
Catholic  University  in  Santiago,  Chile.  They 
have  been  in  this  cooperative  program  now 
for  about  6  or  7  years  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  done  a  very  fine  Job  in  training 
young  Latin  American  professors  for  the 
Ph  D  Tliey  now  return  and  go  on  to  full- 
time  service  at  the  Catholic  University  In 
Santiago  de  Chile.  I  talked  with  their  man 
down  there  Just  last  Easter  and  they  have 
done  more  research  on  the  economics  of  the 
rural  areas  of  Chile  than  has  probably  ever 
been  done  In  the  history  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Father,  you  speak  pretty 
good  Spanish.  You'll  be  interested  to  know 
that  Ambassador  Morrison  has  traveled  on 
31  trade  missions  in  Latin  America,  and  he 
defends  himself  pretty  well  in  Spanish  also. 
as  they  say. 

Mr.  Young.  I  want  to  pull  a  negative  into 
the  picture,  if  I  may.     The  formula  for  the 
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alliance  program  Is  the  exchange  of  economic 
aid  for  willingness  to  undertake  fundamental 
social  reforms.  The  question  then  becomes, 
do  we  have  much  assurance  that  the  under- 
taking will  be  started?  Can  we  )udge 
whether  a  country  is  actually  undertaking  a 
fundamental  change? 

Mr.  MORXisoN.  Well,  the  obligation  of 
Bogot4,  which  is  a  solemn  obligation  under- 
taken by  18  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
does  commit  themselves  to  the  self-help  and 
self -reform  in  many  fields.  I  would  assume 
that  they  have  undertaken  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion and  they're  going  to  carry  it  out.  And 
it  Is  of  course  important  that  they  do.  It's 
a  two-way  street.  The  assistance  is  flowing 
in  their  direction,  but  they  likewise  have  to 
act  upon  their  own  and  they  have  to  dem- 
onstrate by  self-help  that  they're  going  to 
correct  some  of  the  conditions  which  are 
even  more  serious  perhaps  than  lack  of 
money. 

DANGXS   or   CASTRO-LIKC    MOVEMENTS 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  niilght  Just  add  at  this 
point  Bob,  that  based  on  my  own  talks  to 
Latin  American  leaders,  including  President 
Frondlzi,  of  Argentina,  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  these  Latin  American  political  lead- 
ers now  know  that  if  they're  going  to  be  able 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  Castro- like  movements 
In  their  own  countries,  they're  going  to  have 
to  Induce  some  of  the  social  reforms  that  he 
has  carried  out — although  he's  had  a  dicta- 
torship in  his  country — or  these  political 
leaders  in  Latin  America  are  going  to  be  out 
of  business  themselves. 

Mr.  Morrison.  You  take,  for  example.  In 
land  reform — I've  seen  some  figures  that  in- 
dicate in  some  of  the  Central  American 
countries  that  1  percent  of  the  people  own 
half  of  the  land.  Now  some  type  of  land 
reform  is  absolutely  essential.  It  can  be  like 
this  great  country  of  ours  with  its  land  re- 
form, you  might  say.  People  went  out  to  the 
West  and  they  staked  out  their  claims  and 
obtained  their  land  from  the  Government 
pretty  much  free,  and  they  built  a  great 
country.  Perhaps  some  of  that  experience 
can  be  put  to  work  in  the  land  reform  that 
Is  so  necessary  and  important  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  YouNO.  But,  Mr.  Ambassadm-,  we're 
talking  now  about  governmental  Influence, 
as  It  were,  on  governmental  structiires  to 
Implement  some  of  these  social  reforms,  and 
yet  the  problem  may  very  well  lie  in  private 
hands.  What  can  we  do  to  change  the  ex- 
ploitative nature  of  private  enterprise  in 
Latin  America  to  get  things  like  land  re- 
forms? Is  that  not  partly  a  private  problem 
as  wellarf^ubllc  ? 

Mr.  JHoRHisoN.  Well,  yes  of  course,  but  laws 
can  be  i>assed  8upjx>rted  by  the  govern- 
ments, supported  by,  let's  say,  our  overall 
agreement  at  BogotA,  that  can  direct  a  cer- 
tain course  of  action,  which  may  of  course 
be  opposed  by  certain  Interests.  But  I  do 
believe  that  these  reforms  would  have  strong 
backing  and  would  be  beneflcial  to  all  con- 
cerned. Anything  you  do  is  going  to  be  op- 
posed. There's  nothing  worth  while  in  this 
world  that  you  ever  get  accomplished  that 
you  don't  have  opposition. 

But  I  think  that  certainly  the  assets  far 
outweigh  the  liabilities  and  of  course  the 
private  interests  have  to  comply  with  the 
law  Just  as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Ambassador  you  were 
showing  me  in  your  office  the  other  day  a 
document  produced  by  a  man  who's  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Notre  Dame, 
Peter  Grace  of  the  Grace  Lines.  This  docu- 
ment is  an  excellent  example  of  the  imagi- 
native leadership  that  private  business  can 
give  In  Latin  America. 

ROLB    or    n.S.    BUSINESS 

Mr.  Morrison.  That's  correct,  the  book  la 
called,  "It's  Not  Too  Late  in  Latin  America," 
Peter  Grace  points  out  about  five  different 


major  projects  that  we  can  undertake,  not 
only  the  governments  of  the  United  States, 
but  American  institutions  of  various  kinds; 
p«u-tlcularly  large  businesses  which  have  or- 
ganizations in  South  and  Central  America 
such  as  the  Grace  Line  and  Pan  American 
World  Airways  or  Pan«gra.  as  well  as  Moore- 
McCornuick  and  Kaiser  and  many  others  that 
are  In  Central  and  South  America. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Grace  outlines  a  pro- 
gram for  the  educational  Institutions,  a 
program  for  business,  a  program  for  the 
Government  and  also  for  the  news  and  In- 
formation media — there  Is  a  great  field  there 
than  can  be  beneficial — and  not  only  the 
Government's  Voice  of  America  but  other 
agencies.  We  have  one  organized  in  New 
Orleans  called  INCA,  that's  Information 
Council  of  America,  and  they  propose  to 
raise  money  to  conduct  radio  and  television 
programs  and  press  relations  In  these  coun- 
tries on  a  private  basis. 

So  it  can  take  a  combined  volume  of  effort 
of  all  these  assets  that  our  country  has  to 
accomplish  the  Job.' 

Mr.  Brademas.  There  will  shortly  be  tn 
Chicago  at  the  end  of  this  month,  I  think. 
Bob,  an  Inter-American  Industries  Pair  and 
I  hope  very  much  that  It  will  be  possible 
for  this  discussion  with  Ambassador  Mor- 
rison and  Father  Hesburgh  to  be  shown  In 
Chicago  to  encourage  the  business  leaders 
of  our  country  to  show  their  sense  of  social 
responsibility   to  Latin   America   as  well. 

Mr.  Morrison.  John,  this  is  why  I  think 
it's  so  important  that  you  and  I  and  Father 
Hesburgh  and  people  who  have  a  very  di- 
rect interest,  in  seeing  this  important  field 
of  foreign  policy — our  relations  with 
South  and  Central  America — Improved,  and 
to  fight  communism,  that  we  have  a  Job  to 
do  also  at  home. 

We  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are  not  fully 
advised  as  to  what  we  are  doing,  what  the 
Alliance  For  Progress  happens  to  be,  and 
so  we  need  a  lot  of  spokesmen  and  we  need 
a  lot  of  advocates  in  our  country  so  that  the 
American  public  knows  what  it  can  do. 

I  believe  we  have  patriotic  people,  and  if 
they're  told  that  they  can  play  a  part  In 
something  that's  vital  to  our  security.  I 
think  the  American  public  will  play  a  part, 
but  somebody's  got  to  tell  them  what  they 
can  do. 

THE    PROBLEM     IN     LATIN     AMERICA 

Father  Hesbxtrgh.  Maybe  It  would  help  a 
great  deal  if  we  could  bring  the  American 
people  to  some  really  vital  realization  of 
what  they're  up  against  In  Latin  America. 
Some  people  say,  "Well,  they  ought  to  have 
a  better  tax  structure."  Maybe  they  should, 
but  their  total  gross  national  product  Is 
only  about  $60  billion  a  year  as  against  over 
$500  billion  for  us. 

For  example,  people  don't  know  that  more 
than  half  of  the  people  In  Latin  America 
can't  even  read  or  write  and  lack  the  basic 
facilities  for  learning  how  to  read  and  write. 
Most  people  don't  know  that  half  of  the 
people  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  have  never 
slept  in  a  bed  in  their  whole  life.  They 
have  to  He  on  <he  ground  like  animals 
And  I  think  if  people  would  realize  the  lark 
of  hope  and  what  we  can  do  to  stimulate 
that  hope  through  basic  education,  through 
university  education,  through  research, 
through  the  development  of  new  business, 
through  management  and  through  Just  a 
very  vital  interest,  everyone  doing  what  he 
can,  we  can  in  the  next  two  generations 
make  this  alliance  for  progress  a  real  source 
of  hope,  a  new  vitality  and  a  strengthening 
of  otir  total  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I'll  give  an  Illustration  of 
how  American  people  can  help  if  they're 
even  given  the  slightest  amount  of  orienta- 
tion. The  Kaiser  Co.  has  the  larger  alumi- 
num plant  in  America  in  my  city,  so  I  know 
Mr.  Kaiser  very  well.  He  was  discussing  one 
day   the   question  of  whether   they   should 


quit  the  auto  Industry  In  America.  He  hated 
to  be  a  quitter,  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
were  losing  money  in  competition  with  the 
other  big  companies. 

So  I  suggested  that  the  one  dream  of  every 
country  in  South  and  Central  America  Is  to 
have  an  auto  industry,  to  have  a  national 
car  like  the  British  have,  the  Italisms,  the 
French,  the  Germans,  and  so  on.  and  not 
one  single  country  has  had  one.  I  said.  "If 
you  could  take  your  know-how  and  your 
tools  which  you  say  are  going  to  be  second- 
hand Junk  the  day  you  quit,  and  If  you  can 
bring  this  to  some  area  that  has  a  good 
market,  you  may  do  something  for  yourself 
and  really  do  sometlilng  for   these  people." 

So  we  took  him  on  an  industrial  tour 
through  eight  different  countries.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  tour  he  now  has  two  plants, 
one  In  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  making  Jeepts  and 
trucks,  and  one  in  Cordoba,  Argentina, 
which  is  making  Kaisers  Last  year  they  did 
$185  million  of  business.  He  hasn't  failed 
to  make  a  million  dollars  a  month  since 
the  company  In  Argentina  was  established. 
They  let  the  stock  out  locally.  I  think  70 
percent  of  It  was  bought  In  2  hours  on  the 
Buenos  Aires  exchange.  The  capital  was 
I^rovided  locally.  Mr.  Kaiser  doesn't  control 
the  company. 

Here  you  have  a  real  asset  to  American 
business,  making  a  profit,  and  you  have  a 
tremendous  asset  to  Argentina  and  Brazil  In 
boosting  their  economy  and  saving  this 
money  for  foreign  exchange.  They  were 
losing,  of  course,  by  buying  cars  from  out 
of  the  country  before. 

Mr.  YocNO.  Mr.  Ambassador.  I'd  like  to 
a.sk  you  a  final  question.  Going  back  to  the 
meeting  coming  up  In  Montevideo,  is  It 
likely  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  demand 
any  support,  not  demand  It — that's  a  strong 
word — but  ask  or  request  any  support  from 
the  other  countries  In  this  hemisphere 
against  Mr.  Castro  In  any  way? 

Mr.  Morrison.  This  Is  really  a  question  I 
cannot  answer  and  I  wish  I  could  because  I 
don't  want  to  be  evasive.  But  Mr.  Douglas 
Dillon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y,  will 
be  the  head  of  our  delegation. 

It's  principally  an  economic  and  social 
conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  group,  and 
I  cannot  say  Just  what  will  be  the  play  in 
that  regard.  I  know  that  the  overall  ob- 
jective is  to  strengthen  our  alliance  of 
friendship,  to  Improve  social  and  economic 
conditions,  and  In  so  doing  I  think  we  can 
flpht  communism  and  this  question  of  Cuba 
will  come  up  In  due  course. 


Huge  Deposits  of  Coal  in  the  State  of 
Washington  Are  Available  at  a  Back- 
ap  for  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PKNNSTLTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  authorization  bill  in  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body,  the  propo- 
nents of  adding  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities to  the  Hanford  reactor  seriously 
and  dangerously  misinterpreted  the  posi- 
tion concerning  the  effect  of  this  project 
on  the  coal  industry.  Accordingly,  it 
is  imperative  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  this  important  matter. 
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In  this  Chamber  on  July  13,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifuxo],  said 
that  opponents  of  the  Hanford  project 
have  claimed  that  it  will  replace  coal." 
He  went  on  to  explain  his  interpretation 
by  saying : 

The  Issue  Is  not  replacing  coal,  because  this 
Ls  an  area  that  does  not  use  coal  for  the 
generation  of  electricity.  This  area  uses 
hydroelectric  falling  water  power,  and  It  uses 
oU.  and  In  some  Instances,  gas.  There  are 
no  appreciable  coal  fields  In  the  area. 

At  another  point  in  the  House  debate, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  said: 

The  other  fallacious  aspect  of  the  argu- 
ment is  that  Hanford  power  somehow  will 
hurt  the  misrket  for  eastern  coal.  The  Pa- 
cific Northwest  buys  almost  no  coal  to  pro- 
duce power  and.  when  the  lime  oomes  tiiat 
it  does,  I  doubt  if  much  coal  will  be  pur- 
chased in  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  or 
Kentucky.  To  argue  that  disapproval  of  the 
Hanford  powerplant  will  help  the  hard- 
pressed  miners  of  the  ApfMdachlan  region  is 
to  foster  a  cruel  Illusion. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
JoNCsl  continued  the  proponents'  attack 
by  saying ; 

Some  of  the  Members  from  Eastern  coal- 
mining regions  perhaps  are  worried  about 
the  effect  of  this  project  on  coal.  However, 
the  Pacific  Northwest  is  a  hydropower  region 
The  utilities  there  buy  relatively  little  coal 
and  full  development  of  the  regional  water- 
power  resources  will  not  l>e  atu-ilned  for 
at  least  10  more  years. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
sought  to  deliver  the  final  blow  with 
these  words: 

The  typ«  of  thermal  power  that  you  use 
up  there  is  estimated  by  most  people  to  be 
either  that  of  gas  from  the  Canadian  gas 
fields  or  oU.  This  is  the  type  that  is  being 
used  now.  There  may  be  some  used  from 
coal,  but  very  little  from  coal  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  type  of  coal  deposits  that  are 
needed  up  there.  There  is  a  very  sharp 
limitation  in  the  amount  of  coal  deposits 
and  the  grade  of  coal  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. So  you  are  going  to  utilize  every- 
thing you  have  there  If  you  are  going  to 
meet  the  future  requirements  of  power  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the  record 
of  what  actually  was  said  here  In  the 
House  on  July  13,  and  I  believe  the  mis- 
interpretation of  the  proponents  of  this 
project  will  be  readily  apparent  to  all. 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey  1  described  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Hanford  pro- 
posal and  coal  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
as  follows: 

While  It  may  be  true  that  there  Is  not 
much  coal-fired  power  generated  now  In  the 
Bonneville  region,  unquestionably  the  time 
is  coming  soon  when  thermal  power  is  going 
to  be  needed  there.  Surely,  If  the  argument 
can  be  advanced  that  subsidized  thermal 
nuclear  power  Is  Justified  now  In  the  Bon- 
nevlila  area,  then  there  should  be  a  betur 
argument  for  nonsubsldlzed  coal-fired 
power.  Adding  these  electric  generating 
facilities  to  the  Hanford  nuclear  plant  can 
only  serve  to  postpone  the  day  when  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  be  calling  on  coal- 
flred  stations  to  firm  up  much  of  its  non- 
ftrm  hydropower. 


The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
continued  slsrniflcantly: 

The  800.000  kilowatts  of  power  proposed 
for  the  Hanford  plant — and  I  understand 
that  the  potential  of  this  plant  rune  to  over 
1  million  kUowatts — represents  an  eqiUva^ 
lent  consumption  of  well  over  2  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year.  Ih  terma  of  coai-minlng 
employment,  in  railroad  activity  to  tiana- 
port  this  coal,  and  in  impact  on  the  Indus- 
tries serving  the  coal  mines,  this  would  be 
a  significant  stimulation  to  the  Nation's 
economy. 

The  gentlemsm  from  West  Virj;inia 
said  that  the  use  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  coal  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Hanford  generating 
facilities  "would  be  a  significant  stimu- 
lation to  the  Nation's  economy."  At  no 
IX)int  in  his  remswks  did  he  say  that 
Hanford  would  put  coal  miners  out  of 
work,  but  rather  would  postpone  the 
day  when  the  miners  would  have  the 
work. 

With  the  record  of  our  debate  here 
in  the  House  fully  and  completely  avail- 
able, a  Member  of  the  other  body,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph]  himself  a  former 
Member  of  the  House,  supported  the 
Hanford  project  and  said  at  one  point  in 
defending  his  position: 

The  chief  proponent  in  the  House  of  the 
deletion  of  the  $95  million  for  the  Hanford 
generating  facility  said  flaUy  that  such  a 
plH!it  would  displace  coal,  and  implied  that 
It  would  wipe  out  191.360  man-days  of  min- 
ing employment  or  37,911  coal  cars.  If  this 
were  true.  I  would  be  duty  bound  to  vote 
against  the  $95  million  Item.  But  tlie  gen- 
tleman's statement  is  off  target,  because  coal 
has  not  been  displaced,  and  eastern  coal  and 
coul-hauUng  railroads  probably  never  will 
serve  the  region  which  would  be  serviced  by 
electric  power  generated  at  Hanford. 

I  a.ssume  the  Senator  was  referring  to 
me  as  the  "chief  proponent "  of  the 
amendment  to  delete  the  Hsinford  proj- 
ect, but  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
word  "displacement"  which  he  attributes 
to  me  was  taken  completely  out  of  con- 
text. Furthermore.  I  did  not  imply  that 
Hanfoi-d  would  "wipe  out"  so  many  man- 
days  of  employment  in  the  coal  mines. 

We  who  oppose  the  Hanford  project 
merely  have  sought  to  illustrate,  in  terms 
of  the  figures,  what  a  coal-fiired  plant  of 
this  size  would  mean  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment in  the  coal  industry  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  so  naive  as  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  any  intelligent 
Members  of  this  Congress,  here  in  the 
House  or  in  the  other  body,  would  accept 
an  arffument  which  claimed  that  miners 
would  be  put  out  of  work  if  this  project 
were  accepted.  The  tenses  of  our  verbs 
have  been  applied  prop>erly  and  carefully 
yet  the  Hanford  proponents,  in  translat- 
ing our  remarics  for  their  own  purposes, 
have  chosen  to  ignore  plain  language. 

I  should  point  out  here  that  we  agree 
with  certain  points  raised  by  the  Hanford 
proponents  with  respect  to  coal.  We 
agree,  for  example,  that  development  of 
the  region's  hydroelectric  sites  will  be 
completed  in  the  next  10  to  15  years.  We 
who  represent  the  eastern,  coal-mining 
areas  agree  also  that  when  the  Pacific 
Northwest  does  move  further  into  the 
theimal  power  generatkm  there  will  be 
little  or  no  market  in  that  region  for 
eastern  coal. 


Bi^  where  we  asree  oa  theae  tew 
points,  we  dlsarree  on  another  very  iin- 
portaiit  paint  vfalch.  in  my  opinion, 
places  the  Hanford  project  in  an  en- 
tirely different  li^i*.  Let  us  go  bcick  and 
review  a  few  oi  the  words  ot  the  Hanlord 
prc^xnents  in  the  House  and  in  tke 
other  body. 

The  gentleman  from  CaMfomia  [Mr. 
HoLiFiELD]  said: 

There  are  no  appreciable  ooatfieldfi  In  the 
area. 

Then  he  said  at  another  point  in  the 
debate: 

There  may  be  some  used  from  coal — 

That  is  for  generation  of  electricity  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest — 

but  very  little  from  coal  because  of  the  luck 
of  the  type  of  coal  deposits  that  are  needed 
up  there.  There  is  a  very  sharp  llroitauon 
in  the  amount  of  coal  deposits  £iud  the 
grade  of  coal  In  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Macitoson  1  seems  to  agree  with  this  con- 
tention, so  that  we  can  conclude  quite 
logically.  I  think,  that  their  position  is 
that  there  is  not  enough  coal  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  serve  the  area's 
future  thermal  generating  station  needs. 

The  Hanford  proponents  mention  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  utilities  in  tlie  area 
responded  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's invitation  to  use  the  Hanford 
reactor  steam.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
ask  us  to  believe  that  the  utilities  in  that 
area  are  not  interested  now  in  any  large 
thermal  generating  station. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  many 
utilities,  both  public  and  private  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  indeed  looking 
seriously  ahead  to  the  time  when  tliermal 
generation  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
area's  load  growth.  For  the  information 
of  the  proponents  of  the  Hauiford  proj- 
ect. I  wish  to  say  that  the  utilities  in  that 
area  are  looking  to  coal  as  the  source  of 
heat  for  these  thermal  stations,  and  the 
coal  is  there  to  be  mined  right  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

According  to  published  U.S.  Geodetic 
Survey  reports,  coal  reserves  in  the  State 
of  Washington  are  known  to  amount  to 
several  billion  tons. 

The  following  is  an  account  taken  from 
other  published  reports  of  what  the  utili- 
ties in  that  area  are  doing  about  coal. 
It  is  reported  that: 

First.  Since  1957,  at  a  cost  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Pacific  Pow- 
er &  Light  Co.  and  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.  have  optioned  and  explored 
major  coal  reserves  near  Centralia. 
Wash.  Their  reports  indicated  reserves 
totaling  150  million  tons  of  strip  coal 
and  250  miDion  tons  of  flat-lying,  thick 
seam  coal  that  can  be  mined  economical- 
ly by  underground  methods.  There  are 
also  possibilities  of  other  reserves  being 
proven  in  this  area. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  also  has  devel- 
oped major  coal  reserves  in  Oregon,  near 
its  prop)osed  Eden  Ridge  development. 
Indications  are  that  there  may  be  de- 
posits of  some  35  million  tons  of  recover- 
able coal,  sufficient  to  supirfy  the  pro- 
posed 100.000-kilowatt  Eden  Rlrtge  plant 
for  40  years. 

Second.  In  1959  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  purchased  the  large  (^;>en-pit  coal 
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mining  equipment  at  Colstrip.  Mont., 
and  acquired  leases  on  at  least  60  mil- 
lion tons  of  subbituminous  coal  re- 
serves. 

Third.  At  Cle  Ellum,  Wash.,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Rallrocul  had  some  70 
milli(m  tons  of  coal  reserves.  Use  of 
these  reserves  has  been  under  active 
study  by  public  and  private  utility 
groups  in  the  Northwest,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  be  put  into  production  as  soon 
as  thermal  electric  power  generation  fits 
into  the  picture  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Fourth.  With  respect  to  these  par- 
ticular coal  reserves,  they  might  be  used 
by  the  Kittitas  County  Public  Utility 
District  in  a  major  power  generating  op- 
eration, with  power  purchases  by  con- 
sumers under  long-term  contracts  simi- 
lar to  present  arrangements  made  in 
connection  with  the  Priest  Rapids. 
Rocky  Reach,  and  Wanapum  hydro  de- 
velopments. I  might  mention  here  that, 
as  I  understand  it,  Kittitas  Covmty  PUD 
is  considering  constriiction  of  a  300.000- 
kilowatt  thermal  station  on  its  system; 
certainly  this  is  not  a  small  station  by 
any  manner  of  means. 

Fifth.  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co. 
considers  that  at  its  present  rate  of  load 
growth  it  will  require  thermal  generat- 
ing stations  by  1970.  With  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  eventuality,  the  company  is 
actively  and  seriously  investigating  all 
phases  of  thermal  electric  generation. 
Whether  this  involves  any  acquisition  of 
coal  reserves  at  this  time,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  cited  these  fig- 
ures to  show  conclusively  that,  contrary 
to  what  the  Hanford  proponents  assert, 
there  are  more  than  ample  coal  reserves 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  electric 
utility  organizations,  private  and  public, 
are  relying  heavily  on  coal  as  a  major 
source  of  fuel  for  the  thermal  stations 
that  will  be  needed  in  the  Bonneville  re- 
gion when  the  last  of  the  hydroelectric 
sites  is  put  to  use. 

From  these  facts,  we  can  draw  a  les- 
son, I  think.  We  have  heard  from  the 
Hanford  proponents  that  none  of  the 
utility  organizations  in  the  Bonneville 
region  responded  to  the  AEC  invitation 
to  mats  ws^  ^f  the  Hanford  reactor 
steam.  The  reason  why  this  is  so  seems 
clear  to  me  now,  as  it  will  to  the  Mem- 
bers The  utilities  simply  could  not  fit 
the  Hanford  steam — low  temperature, 
low  pressxuT,  saturated  steam — into  their 
plans  for  steamplants  in  this  region.  I 
feel  certain  that  their  plans  call  for 
employment  of  the  more  modern  and 
more  eflflclent  turbines  adapted  for  high 
pressure,  high  temperatiu-e  steam,  and 
that  they  regarded  the  Hanford  project 
steam  as  unsuitable  for  their  purposes. 

Think  back  now,  with  all  these  facts 
in  mind,  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey],  who 
was  more  accurate  in  his  words  than 
many  of  the  Members  realized  at  the 
time.    Remember  that  he  said : 

While  It  may  be  true  that  there  U  not 
much  coal-flred  power  generated  now  In  the 
BonnevUle  region,  unquestionably  the  time 
is  coming  soon  when  thermal  power  is  going 
to  be  needed  there.  Surely,  If  the  argument 
can  be  advanced  that  subsidized  thermal 
nuclear  power  is  Justified  now  in  the  Bonne- 


ville area,  then  there  should  be  a  better 
argument  for  nonsubsidEed  ooal-flred  power. 
Adding  these  electric  generating  facilities 
to  the  Hanford  nuclear  plant  can  only  serve 
to  postpone  the  day  when  the  Pacific  North- 
west will  be  calling  on  coal-fired  stations  to 
firm  up  much  of  its  nonfirm  hydropower. 

These,  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  words 
of  wisdom,  for  the  coal  is  there,  the  plans 
are  there,  and  the  utilities,  public  and 
private,  are  ready  to  meet  the  call.  If 
the  future  power  shortage  is  as  great  as 
the  Hanford  proponents  indicate,  and 
personally  I  do  not  think  it  is.  the  utili- 
ties in  this  region  will  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  area  as  they  do  all  over  the 
country. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
conversion  of  the  Hanford  reactor  is  less 
justified  than  ever,  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
urge  the  Members  to  stand  fast  against 
this  move  on  the  part  of  the  other  body 
to  impose  its  will  on  us.  We  have  ex- 
pressed the  will  of  the  House  once  against 
this  needless  project.  Let  us  express  the 
will  of  the  House  even  more  forcefully 
again. 


Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut,  at  Captive  Nations  Week 
Observance,  Statler  Hotel,  Baffalo, 
N.Y.,  Wednesday,  Jaly  19,  1961 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1961 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  address  of  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  in  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
on  July  19.  1961. 

Senator  Dodd,  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  has  been  one  of  the  most  ardent 
champions  of  the  captive  nations.  In 
speech  after  speech,  and  article  after 
article,  he  has  urged  our  commitment  to 
an  active  liberation  policy.  Such  a 
policy,  says  Senator  Dodd,  would  consti- 
tute a  major  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
cause  of  the  captive  nations.  Senator 
Dodd  was  given  the  first  annual  award 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Captive  European 
Nations  last  year.  His  address,  which 
was  delivered  at  a  civic  luncheon  in  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  sponsored  by  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Buffalo,  follows: 
Anoaxss  by  Senator  Dodd 

This  is  Captive  Nations   Week. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  we  in  America 
have  observed  Captive  Nations  Week.  The 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to 
designate  the  third  week  in  July,  every  year, 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  w&s  passed  unani- 
mously by  both  Houses  of  Congress  In  the 
summer  of  1059. 

The  purpose  of  this  observance,  in  the 
words  of  the  resolution,  was  to  demonstrate 
to  the  p>eople8  of  the  captive  nations  "that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  share  with 
them  their  aspiration  for  the  recovery  of 
their  freedom  and   independence." 


At  no  time  in  our  history  was  a  statement 
of  rededication  to  the  goal  of  freedom  more 
necessary  than  it  is  today.  For  today  al- 
most one-half  of  mankind  is  governed  by 
the  blackest,  the  most  ruthless,  the  most 
amoral  dictatorship  the  world  has  ever 
known,  while  the  other  half  must  live  in 
daily  fear  of  further  Communist  encroach- 
ments and  aggression. 

The  Issue  of  the  captive  nations  assumes 
particular  significance  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  Berlin  crisis.  For  at  the 
heart  of  the  Berlin  crisis  is  the  question: 
Shall    freedom   or  slavery  prevail? 

The  captive  nations  are  the  Achilles  heel 
of  Soviet  communism.  The  4.000  refugees 
who  pour  into  West  Berlin  every  week,  the 
200.000  refugees  who  fled  from  Hungary,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  fled  since 
the  end  of  the  war  from  every  part  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  constitute  a  living  tastUnony 
to   the  bankruptcy  of  communism. 

This  unceasing  flood  of  refugees,  and  the 
successive  uprisings  in  East  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  Hungary,  are  palpable  arguments 
against  Soviet  communism  that  cannot  be 
answered  by  any  propaganda. 

In  the  battle  for  the  minds  of  the  un- 
committed nations  and  the  newly  emerging 
nations,  the  story  of  the  captive  nations, 
told  without  embellishment,  but  told  re- 
peatedly and  forcefully,  could  be  our  most 
effective  weapon 

In  the  approaching  showdown  over  Ber- 
lin, we  could  take  no  measure  more  mean- 
ingful, no  measure  that  would  hurt  Khru- 
shchev more  or  restrain  him  more,  than  to 
commit  ourselves  in  unmistakable  temu  to 
the  liberation  of  the  captive  nations. 

Khrushchev  fears  the  captive  nations 
Having  experienced  East  Germany.  Poznan, 
and  Budapest,  he  is  only  too  weU  aware  that 
war  with  the  West  might  trigger  an  up- 
rising that  would  sweep  like  wildfire  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  his  captive  em- 
pire. 

But  how  the  captive  nations  react,  de- 
pends In  part  on  what  we  say  and  what  we 
do 

Khrushchev  demands  that  we  surrender 
the  one  surviving  island  of  freedom  behind 
the  Oder-Neisse  line. 

In  reply  to  this  there  are  some  people 
who  say  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  ne- 
gotiate a  new  status  for  Berlin  because  ne- 
gotiation Is  the  path  of  reasonable  men. 
And  there  are  others  who  say  that  we  must 
compromise  on  Berlin  because  the  West  does 
not  have  the  military  strength  to  confront 
the  Red  army  in  Europe. 

If  we  agree  to  negotiate  on  the  Issue  of 
Berlin  alone,  we  are  already  half  way  along 
the  road  to  defeat.  Negotiations  are  point- 
less If  one  is  thinking  of  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  They  make  sense  only  if  some 
change  In  the  status  quo  is  contemplated. 
And  any  change  In  the  status  quo  of  Berlin 
at  this  Juncture  can  only  be  a  change  that 
favors  the  Kremlin  and  weakens  the  side 
of  freedom. 

The  Kremlin  cannot  be  permitted  to  re- 
write existing  political  agreements  and  to  re- 
draw the  map  of  Europe  whenever  It  is  so 
disposed. 

If  there  are  to  be  any  meaningful  negotia- 
tions between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets,  we 
must  begin  by  placing  on  the  table  all  the 
unfinished  business  of  World  War  II. 

Item  No.  1  in  this  unfinished  business  la 
the  Issue  of  the  captive  nations  of  Europe. 

In  a  whole  series  of  agreements,  made 
during  the  war  and  in  the  immediate  post- 
war period,  the  Kremlin  committed  itself  to 
respect  the  independence  and  the  right  to 
self-determination  of  the  nine  European 
nations  It  has  since  subjugated  and  en- 
slaved. These  nations  are  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
and  Estonia,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Htux- 
gary.  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  East  Germany. 
If  the  Kremlin  is  now  willing  to  respect  Its 
agreement  to  permit  these  peoples  to  live  In 
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freedom  and  to  ctaooaa  tlialr  own  govam^ 
menta  in  •Isctioo*  undar  JJJi.  suparvialon. 
such  a  demoaateaUoa  of  good  ialtix  ob  tba 
part  of  the  Soviets  would  make  U  ir^— ''^'^ 
for  both  sldaa  to  enter  into  sarloua  omgotJm^ 
tloas  on  dlsannament.  dij^t>gpjfTr>ent.  Kkat^ 
West  trade  and  other  Issues. 

If  there  are  to  be  any  negotiatioiia  wlUi. 
the  Kremlin,  we  muet  raise  tbe  issue  of  the 
captive  nations  and  we  must  press  the 
issue.  We  must  press  It  as  releatleeely  ae 
the  Kremlin  has  pressed  the  Issue  of  Berlin. 
In  doing  so.  morality,  justice  and  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  peoples  of  Surope  would  be  on 
our  side. 

If.  knowing  these  things,  we  stUl  compro- 
mise or  back  down  before  Khrushchev's 
bluster,  then  evil  will  again  have  triumphed 
because  good  men  have  not  displayed  the 
will  to  resist  it. 

If  we  follow  the  course  of  conscience  and 
jusUce.  If  we  keep  faith  with  the  captive 
peoples  of  Europe,  we  shall  at  the  same 
time  be  defending  ourselves  and  defending 
the  peace. 

We  have  been  too  prone  to  write  off  the 
captive  peoples,  too  willing  to  accept  the 
Kremlin's  position  that  Communist  rule. 
once  established.  m.ust  never  be  challenged 
by  the  West.  We  etood  by  supinely  and 
shamelesaly  while  the  capUve  peoples 
fought  and  bled  In  the  Bast  German  up- 
rising, the  Polish  uprising,  and  in  the  im- 
mortal Hungarian  revolution. 

Had  we  acted  boldly  at  the  Ume  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution.  I  am  certain  that 
there  would  be  no  Berlin  crisis  today.  And 
the  BerltB  crisis  is  only  the  first  of  many 
installmenta  we  shaU  have  to  pay  for  our 
failure  to  stand  by  the  captive  peoples. 

But  despite  the  sorry  record  of  the  free 
world,  the  captive  nations  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire are  still  our  allies.  In  fact,  the  hatred 
of  the  captive  peoples  for  their  oppressors 
constitutes  one  of  the  ^nuy  deterrents  to 
Soviet  aggression. 

If  we  understand  this,  then  we  are  not 
weak  In  Europe:  we  are  strong  In  Europe. 
Khrushchev  may  rattle  his  missiles,  and  dis- 
play bis  aircraft  and  point  to  his  100  Red 
army  divisions  west  of  the  Urals.  But  mili- 
tary strength  is  meaningless  unless  It  is 
backed  up  by  popular  support. 

The  Communist  slave  empire  has  no  popu- 
lar support. 

It  Is  passionately  hated  by  the  Hungarians 
and  Poles  and  all  the  other  East  European 
peoples  it  has  enslaved  since  the  end  of  the 
war. 

It  Is  hated  Just  as  passionately  by  the 
Ukrainians  and  Georgians  and  other  so-called 
minority  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union  proper. 

I  say  so-called  minorities,  because  in 
fact  these  mlnontlea.  taken  together,  con- 
stitute the  majority  of  the  people  at  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  are  doubly  oppreesed. 
They  are  oppressed  nationally  as  weU  as 
politically.  And  because  of  this  they  harbor 
a  double  hatred. 

Finally,  communism  Is  detested  by  the 
Russian  people  themaelvcs.  There  atn  many 
evidences  ol  this.  There  are  the  crowds  that 
come  to  the  churches.  In  open  defiance  of 
the  regime's  antfrellglouB  campaign.  TTiere 
Is  the  Cfmttnnlng  errUience  at  peasuit  re- 
slstaDoe.  which  is  rejected  In  the  KremUn'fe 
perennial  agricultural  failures.  Tbere  are 
tHe  ttmapiatata  In  Pravda  and  Ikvostia  about 
the  lack  of  Ideology  aoMog  the  youth. 

Our  own  spokesmen  at  the  United  Nations 
have  properly  nphelil  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  to  the  co- 
lonial peoples.  Bwt  while  many  in  the 
VM.  oontlnae  to  Aog  tbe  dying  hone  of 
Western  im^rlailsox  they  have  ignored  or, 
at  the  best,  protested  In  an  almost  Inaudible 
whisper  sgafnst  Soviet  and  Chinese  COm- 
mwBtat  eoknrfaKmn.  BVen  ott  the  iesaee  of 
Tibet  and  Bttagary,  the  U.K.  b«s  now  I 
silent. 


According  to  the  donMe  standard  which 
tlerle,  the  freedom  at  the  Cbngo  re- 
toflBiCety   mw   ■maMoa   than   the 

fw  L>ki  of  North  Korea,  or  Nerth  VVeiuMn. 
or  Laos. 
I  say  thl*  is  shameful.     And  It  Is  doubly 

shameful  because  our  own  representatives  in 
the  United  Nations  have  condoned  and  par- 
ticipated In   this  double  standard. 

If  the  people  of  the  captive  nations  be- 
lieve that  the  pieople  of  the  United  States 
support  them  In  their  asplratlone  for  free- 
dom aiHl  Indepcadenae,  If  we  can  persuade 
them  by  word  and  by  action  that  we  will 
not  again  abandon  them,  they  will  find  a 
thousand  dlCTerent  ways  of  olTerlng  resistance 
to  the  Soviet  tyrants,  and  of  undermining 
the  regime  that  oppresses  them. 

But  if,  by  our  continued  failure  to  speak 
out  and  by  our  continued  inaction,  we  per- 
suade the  pwoples  of  captive  countries  that 
we  have  learned  nothing  from  the  lessons  of 
Hungary,  the  will  to  resist  will  give  way,  at 
best,  to  resignation.  At  worst,  It  will  give 
way  to  a  feeling  of  betrasral  which  the  Com- 
munist propagandists  could  very  easily  turn 
to  hatred. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
te  not  merely  an  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  captive  peoples  in  their  present 
agony.  If  it  were  simply  this,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  cheap  and  pious  hypocrisy. 

If  Captive  Nations  Week  has  any  signif- 
icance. It  means  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
dedicated  to  the  liberation  of  the  captive  na- 
tions from  the  cruel  tyranny  that  oppresses 
them. 

It  means  that  we  must  make  this  issue  a 
cardinal  objective  of  our  foreign  policy,  that 
we  must  raise  it  at  the  U.N.  and  at  Geneva, 
that  we  must  use  our  considerable  facilities 
to  mobilise  world  support  for  the  abolition 
at  Communist  Imperlallam,  that  we  mtut 
Insist  on  the  Inclusion  of  this  Item  In  any 
negotiations  between  Bast  and  Wert. 

In  thus  dedicating  ourselves  to  the  resto- 
ration of  man's  God-given  rights  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations,  we  are  re- 
dedlcating  ourselves  to  the  principles  which 
gave  birth  to  our  own  Nation. 

The  captive  peoples  of  Europe  have  fought 
and  sacrificed  for  freedom.  Their  martyrs 
must  be  numbered  by  the  hiindreds  of  thou- 
sands, indeed  by  the  millions. 

We  know  the  names  of  a  few  of  these 
martyrs,  like  Nicola  Petfcov  In  Bulgaria.  Gen- 
eral Mlhailovlch  and  Cardinal  Steplnac  in 
Tugtjslavta.  Masaryk  tn  Czechoslovakia, 
Imre  Nagy  and  Cardinal  Mlndzenty  In  Hun- 
gary. But  by  and  large  the  names  of  these 
martyrs  to  freedom  are  unknown  and  their 
graves  are  unmarked. 

But  the  cause  for  which  they  died  lives 
on  and  It  Is  out  task  to  see  that  It  becomes 
better  and  better  known  and  never  forgotten. 

And  so.  we  here  In  Buffalo  Join  our  coun- 
trymen across  tbe  Nation  In  these  ceremonies 
observing  Captive  Nations  Week. 

If  we  can.  through  our  actions,  keep  hope 
alive  for  yet  a  little  longer,  we  will  in  God's 
good  time  see  the  day  when  toe  fiags  of  the 
captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  will  wave 
m^kXn  in  treedoa. 


Adm.  Arleifk  A.  Bwkc  T»  Rttkc  Mj  31 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OP  HZW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1961 

Mr.  DOOiiBY.    Mr.  I^Kaker.  on  July 
31.  1961.  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  one  of 

the  outstanding  leaders  and  heroes  of 


our  generation,  will  retire  from  the  U.S. 
Navy.  A  stalwart  son  of  Colorado  who 
has  rendered  distinguished  service  as 
Chief  of  Ifaval  Operations  since  August 
1955,  he  was  conditionied  for  his  im- 
portant post  in  the  emcible  of  naval  con- 
flict in  the  Soutb  Pacific. 

The  vacancy  l^t  by  his  retirement  will 
of  course  be  fiUed  with  typicai  N^vy  ca- 
pc^ility  aiMl  thoroughnesa,  but  the  man 
who  takes  his  place  will  have  a  large 
image  to  live  up  to. 

A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
class  of  1923,  the  admiral  throughout  his 
professional  career  had  prepared  himself 
for  combat  with  the  enemj,  having 
served  in  battleshipw,  and  destroyers,  and 
having  received  the  degree  of  master  of 
science  in  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Then,  when  World  War  II 
came,  he  found  himself,  to  his  great  dis- 
appointment, in  a  shore  billet  at  the 
Naval  Gim  Factory  in  Washington,  D.C. 
After  persistent  effort  on  his  part,  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  the  South  Pacific  where, 
under  Admiral  Halsey,  he  stKcessively 
commanded  Destroyer  Division  43.  De- 
stroyer Division  44,  Destroyer  Squadron 
12,  and  Destroyer  S<iuadron  23.  This  lat- 
ter squadron,  known  as  the  "Little  Beav- 
ers,-  covered  the  initial  landings  in 
Bougaimille  in  November  194?.  and 
fought  In  22  separate  engagements  dur- 
ing the  next  4  months.  During  this  time, 
the  "Little  Beavers"  were  credited  with 
destroying  1  Japanese  cruiser.  9  destroy- 
ers, 1  submarine,  several  smaller  ships, 
and  E^proximately  30  aircraft.  Because 
he  pushed  his  destroyers  just  under 
boiler-bursting  speed,  he  became  known 
as  31 -Knot  Burke. 

From  destroyer  command  in  the  South 
Pacific,  he  reported  in  March  of  1944  as 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Commander,  Fast  Car- 
rier Task  Force  58,  Adm.  Marc  Mitscher. 
While  serving  with  this  famed  carrier 
force.  Arleigh  Burke  was  promoted  to 
commodore,  and  participated  in  all  its 
naval  engagements  until  June  1945 
shortly  before  the  surrender  of  Japan. 
He  flew  many  combat  missions.  He  was 
aboard  both  Bunker  Hilt  and  Enterprise 
when  they  were  hit  by  Japanese  suicide 
planes  during  the  Okinawa  campaign. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 
Adm.  Forrest  Shemaan,  then  CNO,  or- 
dered Admiral  Burke  to  duty  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Commander  Naval 
Porees,  Par  East.  From  there,  he  as- 
sumed command  of  Cruiser  Division  & 
and  in  July  1951  he  was  aoade  a  member 
of  United  Nations  truce  delegation  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Communists  for  a  mili- 
tary armistice  in  Korea.  After  6  months 
in  the  truce  tents,  he  returned  to  the 
Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  where 
he  served  as  Director  of  Strategic  Plans 
Division  until  1954. 

In  April  1^4,  he  took  command  of 
Cruiser  Division  8.  and  In  January  1955 
assumed  command  of  Destroyer  Force 
Atlantic  Fleet  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  he  succeeded  Adm.  Robert  B.  Car- 
ney as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
August  1955. 

Admiral  Burke  has  received  numerous 
combat  awards  during  his  43  years  in  the 
Navy  including  the  Dtetinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  Navy  Cross,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  and  the  Purple  Heart.  But  none 
are   more   cherished   than   two   awards 
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which  came  early  In  his  career.  In  1928 
while  serving  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Procyon, 
he  was  commended  for  the  "rescue  of 
shipwrecked  and  seafaring  men,"  and 
in  1939  while  serving  in  his  first  com- 
mand, U.S^.  Mugford,  he  was  com- 
mended when  his  destroyer  won  the  fleet 
gunnery  trophy  with  the  highest  score 
that  had  been  achieved  in  many  years. 
His  ship  also  stood  third  in  engineering 
competition  and  high  in  communication 
comE>etition. 

For  his  service  in  Destroyer  Squadron 
23,  Admiral  Burke  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  the  Navy 
Cross,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  and  is  en- 
titled to  the  ribbon  for,  and  a  facsimile 
of,  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
awarded  Destroyer  Squadron  23. 

The  citation  reads: 

Presidkntial    Unit    Citation    to    Destroyer 
Squadron   23 

For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
against  enemy  Japanese  forces  during  the 
Solomon  Islands  campaign,  from  November 
1.  1943.  to  February  23,  1944  •  •  •  Destroyer 
Squadron  23  operated  In  daring  defiance  of 
repeated  attacks  by  hostile  air  groups,  clos- 
ing the  enemy's  strongly  fortified  shores  to 
carry  out  sustained  bombardments  against 
Japanese  coastal  defenses  and  render  effec- 
tive cover  and  fire  support  for  the  major  in- 
vasion operations  in  this  area  •  •  •.  The 
brilliant  and  heroic  record  achieved  by  De- 
stroyer Squadron  23  Is  a  distinctive  tribute 
to  the  valiant  fighting  spirit  of  the  Individ- 
ual units  in  this  Indomitable  combat  group 
of  each  skilled  and  courageous  ship's  com- 
pany. 


As  Chief  of  Staff,  Commander  Fast 
Carrier  Task  Force,  Pacific — Task  Force 
38 — Admiral  Burke  was  awarded  a  Gold 
Star  in  lieu  of  the  second  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  the  Silver  Star  Medal,  a 
Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  second  Legion 
of  Merit,  and  a  letter  of  commendation 
with  authorization  to  wear  the  Com- 
mendation Ribbon. 

Admiral  Burke  is  also  entitled  to  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  to  the  U.S.S. 
Bunker  Hill,  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion to  the  U.S.S.  Lexington,  and  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation  to  the  U.S.S. 
Enterprise.  Those  vessels  were,  at  vari- 
ous times  during  his  period  of  sei"vice, 
flagships  of  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Forces 
in  the  Pacific. 

From  September  1950  until  May  1951. 
he  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  to 
Commander  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Far  East, 
and  for  exceptionally  meritorious  con- 
duct— in  that  capacity — from  September 
3,  1950,  to  January  1,  1951,  he  was 
awarded  a  Crold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  third 
Legion  of  Merit. 

While  serving  as  commander.  Cruiser 
Division  5  from  May  to  September 
1951,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Armistice  Commission  in  Korea,  Ad- 
miral Burke  was  awarded  an  oak  leaf 
cluster  in  lieu  of  the  fourth  Legion  of 
Merit,  by  the  Army — Headquarters,  U.S. 
Army  Forces.  Far  East — by  General 
Order  No.  5,  as  follows: 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding  services  as 
a  delegate  with  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand delegation,  United  Nations  Command 


(Advance)  In  Korea,  from  9  July  to  5  De- 
cember 1981.  Admiral  Burke's  keen  dis- 
cernment and  decisive  Judgment  were  of  In- 
estimable value  In  countering  enemy  In- 
transigence, misrepresentation,  and  evasion 
with  reasoned  negotiation,  demonstrable 
truth  and  conciliatory  measures.  As  ad- 
viser to  the  Chief  Delegate  on  all  phases  of 
the  Armistice  Conferences,  he  proffered  time- 
ly recommendations  for  solutions  of  the 
varied  intricate  problems  encountered. 
Through  skillful  assessment  of  enemy  capa- 
bilities, dispositions,  and  vulnerable  abili- 
ties and  brilliant  guidance  of  supporting 
staff  officers  (he)  significantly  furthered 
progression  toward  success  of  the  United 
Nation's  first  armed  bid  for  world  peace. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Cross,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  with  gold  star. 
the  Legion  of  Merit  with  two  gold  stars 
and  oak  leaf  cluster — Army — the  Sil- 
ver Star  Medal,  the  Commendation  Rib- 
bon, the  Purple  Heart  Medal — for 
wounds  received  while  serving  on  board 
the  U.S.S.  Conway  during  July  1943— the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  Ribbon  with 
three  stars,  and  the  Navy  Unit  Com- 
mendation Ribbon,  Admiral  Burke  has 
the  American  Defense  Service  Medal, 
Fleet  Clasp;  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Cam- 
paign Medal  with  two  silver  stars  and 
two  bronze  stars — 12  engagements — the 
American  Campaign  Medal;  World  War 
II  Victory  Medal;  Navy  Occupation  Serv- 
ice Medal,  Europe  Clasp;  the  National 
Defense  Service  Medal;  and  the  Philip- 
pine Liberation  Ribbon.  Korean  Service 
Medal,  and  United  Nations  Service 
Medal.  He  also  has  been  awarded  the 
Ul  Chi  Medal  and  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  from  the  Republic  of  Korea. 


SENATE 

Friday,  Jily  28,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
Was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Rabbi  Stanley  Rabinowitz.  Adas  Israel 
Congregation,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

Master  of  the  measureless  universe. 
Creator  of  man's  conscience,  source  of 
our  divine  image,  to  Thee  do  we  address 
our  thoughts.  May  we  face  this  day  with 
stubborn  commitment  to  the  principles 
that  have  nourished  our  country's  great- 
ness. May  we  be  blessed  with  wisdom 
and  courage  sufBcient  unto  the  challenge 
of  the  day. 

Where  there  is  csoiical  derision,  let  us 
respond  with  dedication  to  righteous- 
ness. 

Where  there  is  narrow  self-interest, 
let  us  bring  forth  our  integrity. 

May  our  deliberations  reflect  Thy  in- 
spiration. May  our  decisions  reflect  om* 
sanctity.  May  our  aspirations  encom- 
pass the  welfare  of  all  mankind.    Amen. 


REPORTS    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING   RECESS 

Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  July 
27,  1961,  the  following  reports  of  a  com- 
mittee were  submitted  during  the  recess: 

On  July  27,  1961: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments. 

S.  1653.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  in  aid  of 
racketeering  enterprises  (Rept.  No.  644) ;  and 

S.  1658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  January 
2,  1951,  prohibiting  the  transportation  of 
gambling  devices  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  (Rept.  No.  645). 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour,  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Theodore  L  Rlchltng.  of  Nrb-aska,  to  be 
US    attorney   for   th'    dlstrjr'      f    Nebraska: 

Beverly  W  Perkins,  of  Nevada,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada; 

John  G  Chernenko.  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U  S  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia;  and 

Thomas  W.  Sorrell.  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal   for   the  district   of  Vermont. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
July  27,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  C.  Eason,  Jr.,  to  be  senior  sani- 
tarian for  permanent  promotion  in  the 
regular  corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


THE  ARMY  AND  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection. 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Piesident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
Lslative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETTTNGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Finance  Committee. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment    or    Reorganization     Plan    No 
1     or     1958.     To     Chance    the     Name    or 
THE  Oftice  Established  Undeb  Such  Plan 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Civil 
and    Defense    Mobilization.    Executive    Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed   legislation    to    further    amend    Reor- 
ganization Plan  No    1   of  1958.  as  amended. 
in    order   to  change    the   name   of    the   office 
established  under  such   plan,  and  for  other 
purposes   (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Administkation  or  Transfer  or  Certain  Real 
Property  for  WiLuun 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Improve  the  administration  of 
transfers  of  certain  real  property  for  wild- 
life or  other  purposes  by  repealing  the  act 
of  May  19.  1948,  and  incorporating  the  es- 
sential provisions  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

TARirr  Classitication   Act  or   1961 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and 


certain  related  laws  to  provide  for  the  re- 
statement of  the  tariff  classUlcatlon  provi- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Repobt  or  FzoEEAL  BuxKAU  or  Narcotics 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting,  piu'suant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics entitled  "Traffic  In  Opium  and  Other 
Dangerous  Drugs."  for  the  calendar  year 
ended  December  31,  1960  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  or  Attorney  Genekal  on  the  Admin- 
istration or  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  or  1938,  ab  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  for  the 
calendar  year  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Disposition  or  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
on  a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the 
files  of  several  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  which  are  not  needed  in 
the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  historical  interest,  and  re- 
questing action  looking  to  their  disposition 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Pa- 
pers in  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT; 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Territorial  Party  of  Guam, 
Agana,  Guam,  favoring  an  amendment  to 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  to  provide  for  a 
Territorial  Deputy  Representative  from 
Guam  in  the  US.  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Women  United,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex  ,  pro- 
testing against  the  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  for  Federal  aid  to  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Plan- 
ning Board  of  Bergen  County,  N.J..  relating 
to  billboards  on  the  Federal  highway  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  Irom  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1899.  A  bUl  to  incr.5ase  the  fees  of  Jury 
commissioners  in  the  U.S.  district  courts 
(Rept.  No.  647). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2237.  A  bill  to  permit  the  entry  of  cer- 
tain eligible  alien  orphans  (Rept.  No.  646). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.77.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  648). 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.643.  A  bill  to  promote  the  preservation, 
for  the  public  use  and  benefit,  of  certain 
portions  of  the  shoreline  areas  of  the  United 
SUtes   (Rept.  No.  649). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.981.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  exercised 
through  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  areas  outside 
the  national  domain   (Rept.  No.  650). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   DODD: 

S  2330.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Tplesfor  Kostanecki:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio : 

S  2331.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yuk  Seem 
Scto  (Mrs  Loeung  Chin);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S  2332.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
376:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson   when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  app>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2333  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Lee,  his 
wife.  Chlemin  Soun  Lee.  and  their  minor 
children,  Shiuh  Hwa  Lee.  Shiuh  Kal  Lee, 
and  Shiuh  Wuu  Lee;  and 

S  2334  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Melntanas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    LAUSCHE    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 

S.  2335.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(e)  of 
the  act  of  May  19.  1961.  with  respvect  to  cer- 
tain temporary  Judgeships  established  by 
such  act  for  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


RESOLUTIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENTS    OR     RECESSES     OF     THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKsEN)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
185 »  authorizing  the  Vice  President  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  to  sign  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  during 
daily  adjournments  or  recesses  for  the 
remainder  of  the  87th  Congress,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.* 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  7  OF  1961 

Mr.  BUTLER  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  186) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Gtovemment 
Operations : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7.  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  on  June 
12.  1961. 
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DISAPPROVAL  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  6.  RELATING  TO  FED- 
ERAL HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  187)  disapproving  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  6  of  1961,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen. 
which  aopears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT  OF   PUBUC 
LAW  86-376 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  Public  Law  86-376  by  striking 
out  the  year  "1959"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  year  "1957."  I  do  this  as  a 
result  of  a  situation  which  has  arisen 
because  of  what  I  regarded  as  a  bad  in- 
terpretation of  a  law  dealing  with  small 
business  corporations.  The  interpreta- 
tion which  was  applied  would  virtually 
confiscate  a  small  business  corporation. 
I  am  sure  that  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  or  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  as 
a  portion  of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
bill  and  a  statement  explaining  the  rea- 
sons for  its  introduction. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2332)  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-376,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(d)  of  Public  Law  86-376  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1969"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1967". 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  An- 
derson is  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Bill 

Public  Law  86-376  amended  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  adding  sribsectlon  (c)  to 
section  1371.  That  subsection  provides  that 
under  certain  conditions  husbands  and  wives 
are  to  be  treated  as  a  single  shareholder  for 
section  1371  purposes.  Prior  to  this  amend- 
ment, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  took  the 
position  that  stock  owned  Jointly  by  a  hus- 
band and  wife  was  owned  by  two  share- 
holders. Thus,  if  an  electing  small  business 
corporation  having  nine  shareholders  issued 
more  stock  and  sold  it  to  a  husband  and 
wife  as  Joint  tenants,  this  sale  would  termi- 
nate the  election.  Accordingly,  In  many 
cases  the  subchapter  S  election  was  unin- 
tentionally terminated.  The  public  law  re- 
ferred to  eliminated  these  unintentional 
terminations  retroactively,  but  only  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1959. 
For  this  reason,  it  does  not  benefit  taxpayers 
whose  election  was  unintentionally  termi- 
nated in  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1957,  but  before  December  31, 
1959.  The  present  bill  makes  the  amend- 
ment made  by  Public  Law  86-376  applicable 
to  all  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1957.  However,  the  amendment  made 
by  the  bill  does  not  apply  to  any  case  in 
which  the  statute  of  limitations  has  already 
run  on  the  date  of  the  bill's  enactment. 


The  application  of  the  amendment  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  simple  example:  A  and 
his  wife,  B  and  his  wife,  and  C  and  his  wife, 
together  with  D,  E,  and  F  ( who  are  single ) , 
who  owned  all  the  stock  of  the  X  corpora- 
tion made  the  election  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 1372(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
In  December  1958.  The  X  corporation  was 
on  a  fiscal  year  ending  January  31.  On  Jan- 
uary 2,  1959  (before  the  termination  of  the 
year  In  which  the  election  was  made),  the 
corporation  issued  additional  stock  to  O, 
H,  and  J,  all  of  whom  were  single. 

Under  the  Interpretation  of  the  law 
adopted  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  the 
X  corporation  had  12  shareholders  after 
the  issuance  of  stock,  because  the  stock 
owned  by  A  and  his  wife  was  treated  a.s 
owned  by  2  shareholders  as  was  the  stock 
owned  by  B  and  his  wife  and  that  owned 
by  C  and  his  wife.  Accordingly,  the  Issuance 
of  stock  on  January  2  terminated  the  elec- 
tion and  it  never  became  effective.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  taxable  year  of  the  X 
corporation  ending  December  31.  1959.  and 
all  later  taxable  years  of  the  X  corporntlon 
will  still  be  open  on  the  day  the  bill  is 
enacted. 

Section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  80-376  f)ro- 
vided  that  stock  owned  as  community  prop- 
erty by  a  husband  and  wife  as  joint  tenants 
was  to  be  treated  as  stock  owned  by  a  single 
shareholder.  However,  this  public  law  wiis 
made  applicable  only  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1959.  It  there- 
fore does  not  apply  to  the  case  above 
described. 

The  bill  makes  the  amendment  embodied 
in  Public  Law  86-376  applicable  to  all  tn\&- 
ble  years  beginning  after  Deoeniber  31,  1957. 
Thus,  if  it  is  enacted.  ;.he  election  made  in 
the  case  above  described  becomes  effective 
for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1959.  and  all 
later  taxable  years  of  the  X  corporation. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS DURING  RECESSES  OR 
ADJOURNMENTS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen!  I  submit  a  res- 
olution and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (8.  Res.  185)  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  during  the  remainder  of 
the  present  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
the  Vice  President  and  the  President  pro 
tempore,  notwithstanding  the  adjournments 
or  recesses  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Senate, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  sign 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions  which  have  been 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  6,  RELATING  TO  FED- 
ERAL HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  the  proposed 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  6.  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  relating  to  the  resolu- 


tion be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  187)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  6  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
June  12,  1961. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen IS  as  follows: 

.?T\TEMENT     BY     SENATOR    DiRKSEN     REGARDING 

Reorganization  Plan  No,  6 — The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

The  long  trail  or  reorganlzntlon  plans  con- 
tinues to  wind  before  us  and  we  come  now 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  which  pertains 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  I 
believe  that  we  should  pause  briefly  here 
along  the  trail  to  look  at  some  of  the  Issues 
which  are  raised  by  this  plan. 

What  does  Reorganization  Plan  No  6  do? 
The  plan  itscll  says  that  It  will  tran.sfcr 
to  the  Chairman  "the  overall  manaRement, 
functioning,  and  organization  of  the 
agpncy."' 

According  to  the  Prefcldenfs  message  ac- 
cnipanylng  the  plan,  the  plan  will:  place 
respmslbillty  and  authority  for  the  admlnl.s- 
traiion  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  B.irik  Board  in  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  relieve  the  Board  of  day-to-day 
operating    responsibility. 

Now  what  are  Its  activities?  The  st^itute 
says: 

The  Board  shall  supervl.se  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  created  by  this  chapter, 
shall  perform  the  other  duties  specifically 
prescribed  by  this  chapter  and  shall  have 
power  to  su-spend  or  remove  any  director, 
oflicfT.  employee,  or  agent  of  any  Federal 
home  loan  bank. 

In  other  words  this  means  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  will  have  the  responsibility 
and  authority  for  carrying  out  the  activities 
of  the  Boarrl  which  Include  the  power  to 
suspend  or  remove  any  officer,  director,  em- 
p:oyee,  or  agency  of  any  Federal  home  loan 
bank. 

This  Is  a  great  power  to  give  the  Chair- 
man— the  power  to  suspend  or  remove  a  dl- 
rccujr,  officer,  or  employee  of  any  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks  throughout  the 
country.  The  Congress  said  this  should  be 
done  by  a  three-man  board.  This  reorgani- 
zation plan  provides  that  It  may  be  done 
by  the  Chairman.  Is  this  the  kind  of  a 
function  which  the  Congress  Intended  should 
be  delegated?  I  think  not.  I  believe  the 
power  to  look  so  deeply  into  and  take  such 
drastic  action  In  the  operation  of  the  11 
Federal  home  loan  banks  as  the  removal  of 
directors  and  officers  should  remain  with  the 
bliiartlsan  board  which  the  Congress  created. 

Indeed,  I  wonder  what  functions  are  left 
to  the  Board  when  I  read  the  broad  lan- 
guage of  paragraph  (5)  of  section  1  of  the 
plan  which  transfers  from  the  Board  to  the 
Chairman  "the  overall  management,  func- 
tioning and  organization  of  the  Board,  in- 
cluding (a)  the  formulation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  plans  and  policies  designed  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Board  In  the 
administration  of  the  laws  it  is  charged  with 
administering."  By  and  large,  this  transfer 
seems  to  cover  most  of  the  Boards  ac- 
tivities. 

Because  the  plan  transfers  so  much  power 
to  one  man,  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
Inquire  as  to  the  Importance  of  these  ac- 
tivities to  the  country.  Prom  the  Presi- 
dent's message  I  noted  that  there  has  been 
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a  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Boards  activi- 
ties in  recent  years.  The  number  of  Insti- 
tutions that  are  members  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  bank  system  has  increased  from 
3,898  in  1960,  to  4.652  at  the  present  time 
and  their  assets  have  Increased  from  $15.4 
to  $71  billion.  Thus.  Congress  will  have 
given  a  single  man,  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  day-to-day  responsibility  for  super- 
vision and  control  of  this  vast  financial  em- 
pire If  we  do  not  disapprove  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  6. 

This  is  parilcularly  Important  because  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank  system  deals  In 
home  mortgage  loans  These  are  mortgages 
upon  the  homes  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try. The  entire  home  loan  bank  -system  was 
set  up  to  finance  such  mortgages  and  the 
system  was  to  be  supervised  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Now.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  6  "relieves  the  Board  of  the 
day-to-day  responsibility"  and  places  this 
respon-slbllity  on  one  man.  the  Chairman 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is  what  the 
Congress  intended. 

I  note,  too.  that  section  2(bi  of  the  plan 
provides : 

"The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem  ap- 
propriate authorizing  the  performance  by 
any  officer,  employee,  or  administrative  unit 
under  his  jurisdiction  of  any  function  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chairman  by  the  provisions  of 
section    1   of   this  reorganization   plan." 

Thus,  not  only  does  the  plan  give  the 
Chairman  the  cnmplete  control  over  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  the  Board  but  it  per- 
mits him  to  delegate  any  of  this  power 
to  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Board.  In  such  fashion  the  power  once  given 
by  Congress  can  be  exercised  by  a  man  not 
even  known  to  the  Congress 

Note,  too,  that  the  Chairman  can  do  this 
at  any  time,  without  notice,  and  without 
making  his  action  public  Ihe  other  re- 
organization plans  at  least  have  required 
that  where  there  is  a  delegation  of  author- 
ity it  be  by  published  rule  or  order  What 
a  lively  tlm.'  the  Congress  would  have  try- 
ing to  find  out  who  actually  performs  the 
day-to-day  functions  of  this  agency  and  who 
Is  responsible  for  Its  day-to-day  operations. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  a  difficult  time  the 
people  of  this  country  would  have  In  de- 
termining who  would  be  the  responsible  of- 
ficial to  make  a  particular  decision 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  this  reor- 
ganization plan  goes  far  beyond  giving  to 
the  Chairman  the  direction  of  personnel 
which  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  re- 
turned to  the  full  Board  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  sentence  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage that  states: 

"The  reorganization  plan  herewith  trans- 
mitted would  restore  that  authority  of  the 
Chairman  and  further  Increase  his  manage- 
ment functions.  ' 

Now.  it  could  be  said  that  a  vigorous  Board 
would  be  able  to  exercise  a  certain  degree 
of  control  because  the  plan  provides  In  sec- 
tion 2  that  the  Chairman  shall  be  governed 
by  general  policies  of  the  Board  and  by  such 
regulatory  decisions  and  determinations  as 
the  Board  may  make  However,  I  doubt  the 
significance  of  this  when  the  plan  provides 
that  the  overall  management,  functioning 
and  organization  of  the  Board  is  transferred 
to  the  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  Chairman  would  in  short  order  be- 
come the  tail  which  wags  the  dog. 

I  have  pointed  up  these  provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  because  I  believe 
that  they  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  Senate  when  It  determines  whether  this 
plan  Is  to  be  permitted  to  become  effec- 
tive. They  constitute  a  basic  change  in 
the  congressional  Intent  that  these  func- 
tions shall  be  performed  by  a  Board  which 
will  bring  varied  viewpoints  and  experiences 
to  the  consideration  of  the  issues  and  prob- 
lems-before  the  Board 


I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  would  have 
given  such  overall  powers  to  one  man.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  this  reorganization 
plan  should  be  rejected  and  that  the  in- 
gress should,  as  it  is  doing  in  the  case  of 
other  reorganization  plans,  prepare  a  legis- 
lative substitute  which  more  closely  con- 
forms to  the  congressional  intent  while,  at 
the  same  time,  permitting  the  Board  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  all  of  its  per- 
sonnel 


ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMExVT  OP  1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  by  as- 
sisting peoples  of  the  world  in  their  ef- 
forts toward  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment ^nd  internal  and  external 
security,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

ENTRY  OP  CERTAIN  ELIGIBLE 
AUEN  ORPHANS  —  ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating  I  be  added  ae  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  2237)  to  permit  the  entry 
of  certain  eligible  alien  orphans,  upon 
which  a  report  has  just  been  filed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  alien  orphans  bill,  the 
report  on  which  was  filed  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

WiUiam  Marshall  Broadrick,  of  Okla- 
homa, to  be  U.S.  mai-shal,  eastern  district 
of  Oklahoma,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Paul 
Johnson,  resigned. 

Casimir  J.  Pajakowski,  of  Indiana,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  northern  district  of  In- 
diana, term  of  4  years,  vice  Roy  M.  Amos. 

Vernol  R.  Jansen,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  southern  district  of 
Alabama,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ralph 
Kennamer. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  August  4. 1961,  tiny  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nations, with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


MESSAGE   PROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 


House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1643)  to 
improve  and  protect  farm  prices  and 
farm  income,  to  increase  farmer  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  farm 
programs,  to  adjust  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  line  with  the 
requirements  therefor,  to  improve  dis- 
tribution and  expand  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  liberalize  and  ex- 
tend farm  credit  services,  to  protect  the 
interest  of  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate; that  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  bill,  asked  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Albert. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Hoeven,  Mr. 
Belcher,  and  Mr.  Quie  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


THE     MIGRATORY    AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President,  more 
and  more  attention  has  been  directed 
properly  to  the  problems  of  the  domestic 
migratory  agricultural  worker.  Already 
during  this  session  much  has  been  said 
conceiTiing  conditions  and  what  could  be 
done  to  help  this  group  of  Americans. 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  reported  out  a  number  of 
the  bills  on  this  subject  reported  out  of 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  what 
has  been  done  and  is  continuing  to  be 
done  by  the  State  of  New  York,  tradi- 
tionally in  the  forefront  among  the 
States  in  comprehensive  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  domestic  agri- 
cultural worker.  Migratory  agricul- 
tural workers  perform  a  vital  service  and 
New  York  recognizes  it.  Indicative  of 
the  current  status  of  legislation  and  its 
enforcement  and  the  protections  and 
positive  programs  available  to  migratory 
agricultural  workers  in  New  York  State 
is  an  article  from  the  July  issue  of  the 
Industrial  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor;  "State 
Labor  Department  Safeguards  Migrants ; 
Protects  Welfare,  Rights  of  20,000  Crop 
Harvesters."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  at  this  F>oint 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Stat«  Labor  Department  Safeguards  Mi- 
grants— Protects  Welfare.  Rights  or 
20.000  Crop  Harvesters 

Some  20.000  interstate  migrants  are 
streaming  into  1.000  labor  camps  in  New 
York  State  this  summer  for  work  on  fruit 
and  vegetable  farms,  according  to  a  report 
prepared  by  two  agencies  of  the  State  labor 
department. 

The  agencies,  the  division  of  research  and 
statistics,  and  the  division  of  industrial  re- 
lations, women  In  industry,  and  minimum 
wage,  took  a  close  look  at  farming  ofieratlons 
in  New  York  State  last  year  and  how  farm 
labor  legislation  affects  these  operations 
Their  findings  are  recorded  In  the  report  en- 
titled "Labor  Laws  in  Action  on  New  York 
State  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Farms,  I960." 

The  labor  department  enforces  six  labor 
laws  affecting  child  labor,  migrant  registra- 
tion, contractor  registration,  payroll  records, 
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wage  payments,  and  licensing  of  commis- 
saries. To  enforce  these  laws — and  also  ex- 
plain them — the  department  In  1960  con- 
ducted 2,065  Inspections  In  agricultural  areas 
in  the  State.  The  inspections  included 
visits  to  farms,  labor  camps,  and  commis- 
saries. These  inspections  form  the  basis  of 
the  agencies'  report. 

Of  the  35,605  persons  who  were  found 
working  during  the  farm  inspections,  897 
were  under  16  years,  including  some  who 
were  illegally  employed.  The  Illegal  child 
labor  consisted  of  70  children,  14  and  15 
years  old,  who  had  no  permit;  97  children 
12  and  13  years  old  illegally  employed  be- 
cause they  had  no  permit,  worked  illegal 
hours  or  did  not  have  a  parent's  consent. 
The  children  of  14  and  15  found  Illegally 
employed  in  1960  constituted  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  all  workers  employed  at  the 
time  of  Inspection. 

The  interstate  migrant  workers  who  were 
expected  to  be  employed  in  the  State  dur- 
ing 1960  totaled  22,400  according  to  537  mi- 
grant registrations  filed  by  persons  who 
brought  10  or  more  workers  into  the  State. 
(New  legislation  requires  persons  bringing 
five  or  more  workers  into  the  State  to  reg- 
ister. This  becomes  effective  in  1962.)  This 
is  11  percent  fewer  registrations  and  14  per- 
cent fewer  workers  than  in  1959.  The  de- 
cline reflects  the  mechanization  of  the  har- 
vesting of  snap  beans  and  other  crops.  Of 
the  estimated  22,400  migrants  employed,  all 
did  fleldwork  except  1,600  who  were  em- 
ployed in  processing  operations  and  700  who 
did  both. 

The  department  issued  358  permits  to  op- 
erators of  farm  labor  camp  commissaries  last 
year,  compared  with  365  in  1959.  Forty  vio- 
lations by  contractors  were  reported  for 
failure  to  obtain  a  conamlssary  permit  in 
1960,  compared  with  39  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  New  York  State  labor  law  requires 
contractors  and  those  growers  who  bring  10 
or  more  migrant  workers  into  the  State  (5 
workers,  beginning  In  1962)  to  keep  payroll 
records  and  to  give  each  worker  a  statement 
with  his  pay.  The  most  frequent  offense 
under  this  provision  of  the  law  was  failure 
to  give  wage  statements.  ^^-~~ 

Last  year.  New  York  State  «^f?lstoe  Na- 
tion's fourth  largest  producer  of  vegetables 
both  for  the  fresh  market  and  for  processing. 
Production  of  16  principal  vegetables  and 
melons  for  the  fresh  market  was  valued  at 
nearly  936  million  and  production  of  9  prin- 
cipal vegetables  for  processing  was  valued 
at  $17  million.  Snap  beans  provide  more 
employment  to  harvest  workers  than  any 
other  single  crop  In  the  State;  New  York 
ranked  second  In  the  production  of  snap 
beans  for  the  fresh  market  and  for  process- 
ing. New  York  also  was  the  second  largest 
producer  of  apples,  grapes,  and  sour  cherries. 
Its  farms  produced  large  quanUties  of  sweet 
cherries,  peaches,  pears,  strawberries,  and 
other  fruits.  And  the  Stete  ranked  fourth 
in  the  production  of  Irish  potatoes. 

Preharvest  operations — plowing,  cultivat- 
ing, fertilizing,  and  spraying — are  mecha- 
nized and  demand  relatively  few  workers. 
Chemical  weedkillers  have  lessened  the  de- 
mand for  hand  labor  to  weed  and  cultivate. 
Mechanization  also  has  made  serious  In- 
roads in  the  harvesting  of  snap  beans  for 
processing,  and  of  potatoes,  beets,  carrots, 
sweet  corn,  spinach,  green  peas,  lima  beans, 
and  onions.  For  example,  75  percent  of 
the  1959  potato  crop  on  Long  Island  was  har- 
vested by  machine  so  potato  grading  and 
packing  now  provides  much  more  employ- 
ment than  harvest  work  does. 

The  most  profound  changes  resulting  from 
the  mechanization  In  recent  years  have  been 
connected  with  the  harvesting  of  snap  beans 
which  was.  and  to  some  extent,  still  Is.  a 
product  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
manual  labor.  But  in  1958  about  two-thirds 
of  all  snap  beans  for  processing  In  New  York 
State  were   harvested   by  machines,   and  so 


were  some  fresh  market  beans.  Today  most 
snap  beans  for  processing  are  harvested 
mechanically. 

Hanrest  labor  has  been,  for  many  years, 
a  major  cost  in  snap  bean  production.  The 
fact  that  it  is  cheaper  to  harvest  snap  beans 
for  processing  by  machine  than  fresh  market 
beans  by  hand  is  one  reason  why  the  former 
have  become  an  important  product.  For 
example,  when  the  bean  harvester  had  not 
yet  been  widely  accepted  by  growers,  snap 
bean  production  for  processing  acooimted 
for  only  63  percent  of  the  tot.il  .snap  bean 
production  in  the  State,  but  this  figure  had 
Jumped  to  75  percent  by  1960,  when  about 
150  machines  were  In  use.  During  these  5 
years  the  production  of  beans  for  pnx-csslng 
rose  by  65  percent  while  the  production  of 
fresh  market  beans  dropped  by  7  percent 

One  disadvantage  of  machine  harvesting 
is  that  the  field  is  picked  only  once,  unless 
there  is  an  earlier  picking  by  hand.  For 
this  reason,  machine  harvesting  means  a 
lower  yield  per  acre  than  handwork,  which 
allows  more  than  one  picking.  But,  ma- 
chine picking  has  enabled  some  growers  to 
discontinue  use  of  manual  labor  and  there- 
fore, the  services  of  a  contractor  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  labor  camp. 

While  mechanization  has  reduced  the 
need  for  harvest  labor  it  has  by  no  means 
eliminated  It.  For  example,  the  harvesting 
of  some  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  New 
York  State  is  still  done  in  whole  or  In  part 
by  hand.  Because  of  this,  a  grower's  suc- 
cess or  failure  depends  In  large  measure 
upon  his  ability  to  recruit  enough  labor 
when  and  where  he  needs  It  Delay  may 
mean  that  the  crop  is  past  its  prime,  the 
time  when  It  will  bring  the  best  price.  It 
even  may  mean  that  part  of  the  crop  spoils 
and  cannot  be  sold  at  any  price. 

Peak  labor  requirements  in  the  State  oc- 
cur during  July,  August,  and  September. 
Some  workers  are  needed  during  May  and 
June  to  harvest  early  spinach,  green  peas, 
strawberries,  and  other  early  crops,  and  In 
the  fall  to  harvest  apples,  grapes,  cabbage, 
broccoli,  cauliflower,  and  carrots. 

For  recruiting  workers,  employers  depend 
upon  labor  contractors  (crew  leaders),  the 
State  employment  service  (acting  in  coop- 
eration with  the  U.S.  Employment  Service), 
direct  recruiting,  and  advertising.  Some 
workers  apply  directly  at  the  farms  for  Jobs. 
But  exactly  where  do  these  migrant  work- 
ers come  from? 

New    York    growers    obtain    their    harvest 
labor  from    a   wide   geographical   area.     In- 
terstate migrants  come  largely  from  South- 
ern   States,    principally    Florida.     In    April 
of  each  year,  for  example.  New  York  State 
Employment     Service     representatives     Join 
with    Employment    Service    personnel    from 
other  eastern  seaboard  States  for  preseason 
interviews  with  crew  leaders  in  Florida.     In 
1960,  they  represented   198  New  York  State 
growers  in  confirming  previous  arrangements 
and  securing  commitments  from  212  crews 
totaling  more  than  12.000  for  harvest  work 
in   the  Empire   State.     They    Include   many 
family  groups.     Local  workers  are  recruited 
by  growers,  contractors,  or  crew  leaders  from 
nearby    cities    where    the    New    York    State 
Employment   Service    last   year    operated    12 
"day  haul"  centers  from  which   an  average 
of  817  workers  were  dispatched  daily.     Many 
offshore  adult  males   are  Puerto  Rlcan   and 
come  under  a  written  contract  whose  terms 
are    approved    by    the    Puerto    Rlcan    Labor 
Department.     Intrastate       migrants       come 
from  neighboring  cities  in  New  York  State 
and  live  in  labor  camps  during  the  season 
as   do   the   interstate    and    foreign    workers. 
Foreign     workers     from     Jamaica     and     the 
Bahamas    come    in   under    contract.     A   few 
Canadians    are    employed    at    farm  work    In 
northern   New  York   State,     More   than   600 
high    school    youths    were    referred    by    the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service   from 
New  York  City  to  work  as  farm  cadets. 


To  enforce  and  explain  New  York's  farm 
labor  laws  the  department's  inspections 
were  scheduled  on  the  basis  of  lists  of 
growers  and  contractors  who  filed  under  the 
migrant  registration  law,  other  growers 
known  to  the  department,  contractors  who 
obtained  licenses  (certificates  of  registra- 
tion), persons  who  requested  commissary 
permits  and  camp  operators  who  applied  to 
the  State  department  of  health  for  permits. 
Before  and  during  the  harvest  season,  the 
labor  department  conducted  an  educational 
program  to  inform  employers,  employees, 
and  the  public  regarding  the  labor  laws 
applicable  to  farm  and  food  processing 
workers.  This  program  was  one  of  the  most 
Imfxirtant  parts  of  the  department's  work 
in  connection  with  the  recruitment  of  farm 
labor.  Meetings  were  held  In  various  parts 
of  the  State  at  which  representatives  of 
various  State  agencies  met  with  growers, 
contractors,  and  civic  groups. 

To  Inform  children  and  pwirents  about  the 
law,  especially  to  remind  them  that  farm 
labor  permits  are  needed,  booklets  and 
posters  were  prepared  and  distributed,  with 
ilie  assistance  of  the  State  education  de- 
partment. This  Information  was  distributed 
widely. 

Following  the  educational  program  which 
helped  convey  the  new  requirements  of  the 
labor  law.  the  department  followed  up  with 
a  series  of  Inspections  to  determine  to  what 
e.xtent  the  new  legislation  was  being  ad- 
hered to 

A  total  of  662  violations  were  found;  306 
were  by  growers  and  processors,  and  356  by 
contractors. 

All  violators  were  reported  by  enforce- 
ment investigators  to  their  district  super- 
visors. The  assistant  industrial  commis- 
sioner of  the  district  summoned  the  more 
serious  offenders  to  calendar  hetwlngs.  Dur- 
ing 1960.  the  labor  department  held  141  hear- 
ings Involving  55  growers  and  processors  and 
86  contractors.  At  these  hearings  the  perti- 
nent section  of  the  labor  law  was  explained 
to  ofTenders,  who  were  warned  that  a  repe- 
tition of  the  violation  would  result  in  the 
department  taking  more  drastic  action.  Pol- 
lowing  the  hearings,  inspectors  visit  the 
vlolaU>rs  to  a.ssure  that  compliance  has  been 
obtained. 

In  1960  the  labor  law  and  the  education 
law  were  amended  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  children  12  and  13  years  old  In  con- 
nection with  the  hand  harvesting  of  berries. 
fruits,  and  vegetables  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing limitations:  Work  is  limited  to  hand 
harvesting  to  minimize  the  danger  of  accl- 
denLal  Injury;  the  child  must  have  a  farm- 
work  permit,  which  is  Issued  only  after  he 
obtiliis  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  and 
shows  proof  of  age;  he  may  not  work  more 
than  4  hours  a  day  between  9  a.m.  and  4 
p  m.  and  only  on  nonschool  days;  he  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  parent  while  at  work 
or  else  have  the  written  consent  of  a  parent 
or  guardian.  These  provisions  of  the  labor 
law  were  explained  as  part  of  the  depart- 
ments educational  program. 

In  administering  the  new  law  permitting 
work  by  children  of  12  and  13,  certain  dif- 
ficulties were  encountered.  One  local  school 
official  who  was  unaware  of  the  change  in 
the  law.  did  not  issue  permits  to  children 
under  14.  The  educational  department  cor- 
rected this  matter  when  It  learned  of  It. 
Some  parents  and  growers  objected  to  the 
requirement  that  a  parent  give  written  con- 
sent, on  the  ground  that  no  form  was  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  along  with  the  farm- 
work  permit  and  the  odd  slips  of  paper  were 
a  nuisance  and  often  got  lost.  Some  grow- 
ers reported  that  the  9  a.m.  limitation  was 
not  practical  and  it  would  be  better  for  the 
starting  hour  to  be  8  a.m.  Few  objected 
to  the  limitation  to  4  hours  a  day,  but  the 
inspection  staff  reported  that  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  enforce  It.  Many  growers  who  em- 
ployed children  told  investigators  that  they 
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did  not  know  that  these  youngsters  needed 
farmwork  permits. 

The  1,000  farm  labor  camps  which  had 
five  or  more  occupants  were  operated  in 
New  York  State  under  permits  required  by 
the  sanitary  code  administered  by  the  New 
York  SUte  Health  Department.  Many  mi- 
grant families  with  small  children  lived  in 
these  camps  during  the  summer.  The  sani- 
tary code,  which  prescribes  the  minimum 
conditions  under  which  a  camp  permit  may 
be  issued,  also  required  operators  to  provide 
adequate  and  competent  adult  supervision  In 
the  camp  for  occupants  under  16  years  at 
times  when  they  were  not  accompanied  by 
an  adult  Some  parents  take  their  children 
to  the  fields  where  they  can  watch  them,  or 
to  enable  the  children  to  earn  extra  money. 
Under  the  New  York  SUte  migrant  child 
care  program,  child  care  centers  were  es- 
tablished to  provide  children  of  migrant  par- 
ents with  supervised  recreation  and  care. 
Attendance  at  one  of  these  e«iters  also 
helped  prevent  the  Illegal  employment  of 
children.  The  program  is  operated  by  the 
New  York  SUte  Federation  of  Growers'  and 
Processors'  Association,  Inc  .  under  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  the  SUte 
department  of  agriculture  and  markets. 
Growers,  processors  or  camp  operators  pay 
20  i)ercent  of  the  operating  cost,  parents  5 
percent  and  the  SUte  the  remaining  75  per- 
cent. The  program  carried  out  last  year  was 
highly  successful  and  expanded  operations 
of  these  centers  will  be  accomplished  this 
year.  The  SUte  has  budgeted  »60,000  for 
this  purpose  in  1961. 

Dm-lng  the  1960  season  12  child  care 
centers  were  operated.  More  than  530  chil- 
dren were  cared  for  at  these  places.  The 
first  combined  child  care  center  and  school 
for  migrant  children  was  operated  In  1959 
at  Clinton,  by  the  SUte  department  of  agri- 
culture and  markets  in  conjunction  with  the 
SUte  department  of  education.  Four  other 
siunmer  schools  for  migranu  were  operated 
m   1959. 

Eight  summer  schools  for  migrant  children 
also  were  operated  last  year  with  a  registra- 
tion of  277  pupils.  These  schools  were  lo- 
cited  in  Camden.  Clinton.  Hannibal.  Lyons, 
North  Rome.  Warwick.  Waterville.  and  West- 
moreland. Average  dally  attendance  dturlng 
the  season  was  about  60  percent  of  pupils 
registered,  in  part  because  of  late  arrivals 
and  early  departures. 

To  avoid  mlsundersUndlng  between  mi- 
granu and  their  employers  concerning  wages, 
housing,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  protect  against  unscrupulous 
rrcw  letulers,  a  migrant  registration  law  was 
passed  In  1946.  It  applies  to  anyone  who 
employed,  recruited,  transported  and  brought 
10  or  more  farm  or  food-processing  workers 
into  the  State  from  another  SUte  or  who 
was  reponslble  for  bringing  them  in.  (As 
noted  previously,  this  provision  was  revised 
tt  require  that  these  people  must  register  if 
they  bring  In  five  or  more  workers.)  Prior 
t^  their  arrival  he  must  register  their  num- 
ber with  the  labor  department  and  give  facts 
on  wages,  working  conditions,  housing,  and 
related  points  which  may  be  required  by  the 
Industrial  commissioner. 

The  commissioner  prescribed  a  form  on 
which  the  sUtement  is  filed  by  the  grower, 
contractor  (crew  leader)  or  processor.  A 
copy  of  this  Information,  or  summary  of  it, 
is  given  to  each  migrant  worker  at  time  of 
recruitment,  but  not  later  than  upon  arrival 
In  New  York  State,  and  a  copy  must  be  posted 
at   the  camp  where  migrants  live. 

Under  the  amendment  the  Industrial  com- 
missioner may  revoke,  suspend,  or  refuse  to 
renew  the  migrant  registration  of  anyone 
who  has  violated  the  labor  law,  the  penal 
law.  or  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  or  has 
misrepresented  or  made  false  statement* 
regarding  working  conditions. 

There  were  89  fewer  migrant  contract  ap- 
pilcation.<«  In  1960  than  in  1959  and  a  drop 
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o*  nearly  15  percent  in  the  ntimber  of  reg- 
istered migrants  who  worked  In  New  York 
State  This  decline  Is  related  primarily  to 
the  impact  of  mechanization. 

A  law  passed  in  1954  and  amended  in  1956 
requires  that  a  certificate  of  registiation 
be  obtained  from  the  Industrial  commlisslon- 
er  by  any  farm  labor  contractor  (crew  lead- 
er) who.  for  a  fee,  recruits,  transports  sup- 
plies, or  hires  for  work  In  New  York,  farm 
or  food  processing  workers  from  Inside  or 
outside  the  SUte,  or  controls  any  ptirt  of 
their  employment  In  the  State.  To  operate 
in  New  York  State,  the  contractor  must 
have  a  certificate.  The  contractor  must  carry 
this  certificate  with  him  and  show  it  to  any 
investigator  of  the  labor  department  upon 
request  It  must  be  renewed  each  year  by 
March  31. 

"A  1957  amendment  prohibits  the  owner  or 
lessee  of  a  farm  or  f(x>d  processing  pilants 
from  utilizing  the  services  of  an  unlicensed 
farm  labor  contractor  or  crew  leader. 

The  law  was  enacted  to  protect  workers 
from  unscrupulous  contractors  who  ndght. 
for  example,  give  false  or  misleading  lafor- 
matlon  to  a  prospective  worker.  The  con- 
tractor's certificate  may  be  revoked  if  he  mis- 
represenu  terms  and  conditions  of  work  or 
existence  of  employment.  In  1960.  the  labor 
department  Issued  549  certificates  to  con- 
tractors. Certificates  were  denied  23  con- 
tractors because  they  had  been  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  labor  law  or  the  penal  law. 
Overall,  the  legislation  helped  weed  out  those 
contractors  who  were  unfit  to  recruit  labor- 
ers. The  requirements  of  the  laws  served 
the  workers  who  were  recruited,  the  gi-ow- 
ers.  and  the  general  public. 

A  1958  amendment  to  the  labor  law  re- 
quires each  contractor  to  give  workers,  with 
every  payment  of  wages,  a  written  statement 
showing  the  workers  wage  rate,  wages 
earned,  hours  worked,  and  all  legal  with- 
holdings from  his  wages.  The  contractor 
must  make  these  records  available  to  rep- 
resenutlves  of  the  labor  department  at  any 
rea.«onable   time. 

This  1958  law  did  not  apply  to  growers 
who  paid  workers  directly,  but  in  March 
1960  it  was  amended  to  cover  growers  who 
bring  10  or  more  IntersUte  migrant  workers 
Into  the  State  and  will,  in  1962.  affect  those 
who  recruit  5  or  more  workers.  A  1961 
amendment  further  clarifies  payroll  record- 
keeping by  providing  that  records  show  the 
number  of  hours  worked  if  a  worker  Is  paid 
hourly,  the  number  of  units  produced  If  a 
worker  is  paid  on  a  piecework  basis,  and 
all  withholdings  from  wages.  Another 
amendment  In  1961  provides  that  wage  state- 
menU  need  not  be  Issued  to  the  migrant 
registrant  where  there  is  a  farm  labor  con- 
tractor or  crew  leader  who  is  required  to 
keep  the  payroll  records  and  to  give  such 
wage  statemenU. 

Like  other  employers,  farm  labor  employ- 
ers are  required  to  pay  wages  in  full,  weekly, 
except  that  they  may  pay  every  2  weeks  if 
the  payment  covers  all  work  done  through 
payday.  The  labor  law  empowers  the  In- 
dustrial commissioner  to  Investigate  claims 
for  unpaid  wages,  to  help  In  the  collection 
of  wages  due.  and  to  Institute  court  action 
if  necessary.  It  also  authorizes  the  com- 
missioner to  cooperate  with  any  employee 
in  enforcement  of  a  Just  claim  against  his 
employer  and  for  his  protection  against 
frauds  and  other  lmprop>er  practices  on  the 
part  of  any  person. 

Of  the  migrant  registrants  reporting  fre- 
quency of  wage  pa\'ment,  612  paid  weekly. 
13  paid  dally.  9  paid  every  2  weeks,  and  3 
paid  some  of  their  workers  dally  and  others 
weekly.  Very  few  violations  of  the  wage 
payment  law  were  found  In  1960. 

Since  1958  the  labor  law  requires  the  of)er- 
ator  of  a  commissary  or  store  in  a  farm 
labor  camp  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  labor 
department  and  to  post  prices  charged  for 


merchandise  or  food  (Including  meals)  where 
migranu  may  have  access  to  them.  This,  of 
course,  helps  prevent  vendors  from  charging 
prices  above  tboec  listed.  The  object  of  this 
law  is  to  screen  operators  and  allow  only 
those  of  repuUble  character  to  operate  com- 
missaries. Also,  the  law  protecU  migrant 
workers  from  being  charged  excessive  prices 
for  merchandLse  or  food. 

A  labor  camp  commissary  permit  must  be 
renewed  each  year.  A  1960  amendment 
changed  the  termination  date  from  Decem- 
ber 31  to  March  31.  Eight  requesU  for  per- 
miu  were  denied  because  the  applicanu  had 
been  found  guilty  of  violating  the  labor  law 
or  the  penal  law.  But.  conviction  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  penal  law  or  labor  law  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  person  cannot  bring 
migrant  workers  Into  New  York  State.  How- 
ever, revocation  of  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion or  refusal  by  the  SUte  labor  department 
to  Issue  a  certificate  prohibits  Individuals 
from  bringing  these  workers  into  the  SUte. 

The  workmen's  compensation  law  of  New 
York  does  not  cover  agricultural  labor  but 
under  conmion  law  farmworkers  can  sue  the 
employer  if  any  injtiry  resxilts  from  the  em- 
ployer's negligence.  (There  Is.  however. 
volunUry  coverage  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  law  for  those  farmers  who 
desire  it.) 

Injuries  resulting  from  the  employer's 
negligence  and  also  some  other  injuries  are 
covered  if  the  employer  of  agricultural  labor 
volunUnly  purchases  Insurance  that  applies 
to  agricultural  labor.  The  Insurance  com- 
pany then  assumes  the  burden  of  defending 
sulu  at  law  against  the  employer. 

In  1960.  77  percent  of  the  migrant  registra- 
tion forms  filed  with  the  labor  department 
Indicated  that  the  employer  carried  one  or 
both  of  these  types  of  Insurance.  Of  the 
414  who  reported  carrying  some  form  of  In- 
surance. 200  had  workmen's  compensation 
alone.  155  had  farmer's  liability  insurance 
alone  and  59  had  both.  The  Instu-ed  em- 
ployer accounted  for  71  percent  of  the  mi- 
granu whom  registrants  planned  to  bring 
Into  the  SUte  (15.600  out  of  the  estimated 
22,400). 

Included  In  these  figures  are  55  employers 
(with  2.016  workers)  who  employed  no  agri- 
cultural labor,  since  they  were  engaged  solely 
In  food  processing  or  potato  grading  and 
packing.  Workmen's  compensation  is  com- 
pulsory for  such  employers  in  New  York 
SUte,  and  thus  their  employees  are  protect- 
ed. For  processors  who  also  employ  agricul- 
tural labor.  It  Is  compulsory  only  In  respect 
to  their  processing  labor;  but  some  carry  In- 
stirance  to  cover  their  field  workers  too. 

The  New  York  Stete  legislation  protecting 
farmworkers  is  being  improved  yejtfly  to 
meet  new  problems  in  this  area.  And,  in 
time,  as  history  notes,  most  operations  on 
fruit  and  vegetable  farms  in  the  SUte  will 
be  mechanized  and  the  need  for  migrant 
labor  will  diminish  greatly.  But  in  the  in- 
terim these  workers  must  be  helped  and 
protected.  And,  New  York's  role  as  a  pioneer 
in  improving  conditions  for  these  workers 
is  recognized  more  and  more. 


THE  COMMUNIST  MENACE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  briefly  to  a  vital  sub- 
ject which  was  discussed  in  this  body 
earlier  this  week.  I  refer  to  the  out- 
standing speech  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  concerning 
anti-Communist  activities  among  mem- 
bers of  the  military. 

I  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  to 
discuss  this  subject  than  my  able  friend 
from  South  Carolina.  He  is  highly  re- 
spected as  a  military  man  and  he  is 
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recognized   as  an  articulate  and  out- 
spoken foe  of  communism. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  reported  efforts 
to  muzzle  our  military  leaders  and  pre- 
vent them  from  speaking  out  against  the 
evils  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy.  Our  military  personnel  are 
trained  to  fight  the  enemy  and  I  believe 
it  is  a  rank  inconsistency  to  force  these 
fighting  men  to  ignore  the  No.  1  threat 
to  the  survival  of  our  country. 

The  very  existence  of  our  Armed 
Forces  should  be  proof  enough  of  the 
Communist  threat.  The  plea  of  the 
President  to  beef  up  these  forces  gives 
added  evidence  of  the  extent  of  this 
threat. 

Communism  is  our  deadly  enemy.  It 
is  an  evil  which  must  be  fought  and  I 
submit  that  we  owe  it  to  our  men  in  uni- 
form to  permit  them  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  enemy  they  are  fighting. 

I.  for  one.  am  neither  disturbed  nor 
alarmed  by  the  fact  that  efforts  are  un- 
derway to  educate  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  with  respect  to  the  meth- 
ods and  tactics  of  Communists  and  com- 
munism. I  applaud  such  a  program;  I 
support  it  and  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

The  godless  Red  monster  has  spread 
its  tentacles  across  every  country  in  the 
world.  We  have  seen  it  choke  off  free- 
dom in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
even  in  a  small  island  located  just  90 
miles  from  our  shores. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  stopping 
the  march  of  communism  throughout  the 
world,  we  will  not  do  it  by  turning  our 
backs  or  by  burying  our  heads. 

We  must  win  the  struggle — and  I  am 
confident  that  we  shall  win  the  strug- 
gle— and  we  shall  do  so  by  facing  up  to 
the  challenge,  by  learning  everything  we 
can  about  the  enemy  and  by  fighting 
communism  with  every  means  at  oui- 
disposal. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  in  calling  attention  to 
attempts  to  thwart  anti-Communist 
activities  in  the  military,  has  perforpied 
a  distinct  public  service.  I  command 
him  for  his  forthright  stand  in  this  re- 
gard and  I  join  him  in  his  strong  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  would  silence  our 
military  leaders. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


MARINE  SCIENCES  AND  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business,  Senate  bill  901,  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  901)  to  advance  the  marine  sciences, 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  10-year 
program  of  oceanographic  research  and 
surveys,  to  promote  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, to  secure  the  national  defense,  to 
expand  ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes 
resources,  to  authorize  the  construction 


of  reseai'ch  and  survey  ships  and  labora- 
tory facilities,  to  expedite  oceanographic 
instnmientation,  to  assure  systematic 
studies  of  effects  of  radioactive  materials 
in  marine  environments,  to  enhance  the 
public  health  and  general  welfare,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
is  informed  that,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  time  is  now  un- 
der control. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  SATURDAY  SESSION  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
required  for  the  announcement  I  am 
about  to  make  not  be  included  under  the 
controlled  time,  and  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  required  for 
the  quorum  call  which  will  be  requested 
following  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 
make  not  be  charged  to  the  time  allotted 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  after 
discussion  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  I  announce  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  follow  the  bill  on  marine  sci- 
ences, the  so-called  oceanography  bill, 
with  the  two  defense  measures  reported 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
with  six  anticrime  bills  which  have  been 
reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee: 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  some  time  thi.s 
afternoon  the  so-called  China  resolution 
will  be  placed  before  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately  and  regretfully.  I  must 
announce  to  the  Senate  that,  because  of 
the  fact  that  our  work  is  piling  up,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  meet  to- 
morrow, to  consider  the  appropriation 
bills  having  to  do  with  independent  of- 
fices and  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  ends 
its  session  today,  it  adjourn  until  tomor- 
row at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MARINE  SCIENCES  AND  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  901 )  to  advance  the  marine 
sciences,  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
10-year  program  of  oceanographic  re- 
search and  surveys,  to  promote  com- 
merce and  navigation,  to  secure  the  na- 
tional defense,  to  expand  ocean,  coastal, 
and  Great  Lakes  resources,  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  research  and  survey 


ships  and  laboratory  facilities,  to  ex- 
pedite oceanographic  instrumentation, 
to  assure  systematic  studies  of  effects  of 
radioactive  materials  in  marine  environ- 
ments, to  enhance  the  public  health  and 
general  welfare,  and  for  other  purposes 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
pending  measure.  S.  901.  there  was  a 
suKgestion  made  that,  in  view  of  the 
Pre.sident's  speech  of  this  week,  the  bill 
before  us  may  not  fall  into  the  category 
of  a  "defense  measure."  If  that  were 
true,  even  though  the  Senate  has  passed 
It  before,  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment was  unanimously  for  it.  and  nil 
the  witnesses  representing  the  depart- 
ments were  in  favor  of  it,  I  would  prob- 
ably be  reluctant  to  push  the  bill  and 
suggest  its  enactment.  But  all  through 
S  901.  every  phase  of  the  activity  in  the 
10-year  program,  which,  as  the  Vice 
President,  the  occupant  of  the  chair, 
knows,  is  similar  for  oceanography  as 
It  is  for  space,  about  60  or  70  percent  of 
It  directly  affects  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  the  ver>'  survival  of 
the  Nation. 

A  statement  was  made  the  other  day 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  by  an 
eminent  scientist  that  not  only  on  what 
we  know  or  do  not  know  about  space, 
but  on  what  we  know  or  do  not  know 
about  the  bottoms  of  the  oceans,  which 
cover  three-quarters  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, may  depend,  in  this  modern,  nu- 
clear, scientific  day.  our  survival. 

Pursuant  to  that  thought,  last  night 
I  culled  the  lengthy  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  talked  with  representatives  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  some  noted 
admirals  and  Navy  people  regarding 
phases  of  S.  901  as  they  directly  relate 
to  the  problems  of  underwater  warfare 
potential  as  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet-Chinese.  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Senate  at  least  to  have  in 
the  Record  what  they  presently  say 
about  this  question. 

Two  noted  admirals,  one  a  commander 
of  our  antisubmarine  defense  forces  in 
the  Atlantic — where  most  of  the  trouble 
occurred  during  World  War  II,  as  the 
present  speaker  well  knows,  who  experi- 
enced some  of  it — and  one  a  commander 
of  our  antisubmarine  defense  forces  in 
the  Pacific,  recently  prepared  articles  for 
the  magazine  Navy  on  Soviet  subma- 
rine power, 

I  checked  with  them  again.  They 
have  not  changed  their  opinions. 

I  quote  from  these  articles  at  some 
length  because  they  present  compelling 
reasons  why  it  is  imperative  that  we 
expand  our  oceanographic  research. 

Vice  Adm.  Edmund  B.  Taylor,  US, 
Navy,  prepared  one  article,  titled  "New 
Sense  of  Urgency.  "  He  commands  the 
anti-Submarine  Defense  Force  of  our 
Antisubmarine  Defense  Force  of  our  At- 
lantic Fleet.  I  emphasize  the  word 
'anti"  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing. We  do  have  other  commands  of  the 
striking  kind. 

Vice  Adm.  John  S.  Thach,  U.S.  Navy, 
commands  the  Antisubmarine  Defense 
Force.  Pacific  Fleet.  His  article  is  titled 
"The  Silent  Paths  of  Destruction.  "  Ad- 
miral Taylor  states  in  his  article: 

The  free  world  faces  a  submarine  threat 
of    unprecedented    magnitude.     The    Soviet 
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colonial  empire  poesesses  more  than  450 
submarines,  a  great  percentage  of  modern 
construction  and  capable  of  sailing  what- 
ever ocean  waters  they  desire  to  penetrate. 

In  numbers  alone  this  Is  a  force  eight 
times  greater  than  the  submarine  fleet  the 
Allies  faced  at  the  start  of  the  last  war. 

Individually,  the  Soviet  submarine  today 
Is  a  far  stronger  opponent  than  her  World 
War  II  counterpart — she  can  go  deeper,  run 
faster   and   stay  submerged   longer. 

Of  vital  concern  is  the  fact  of  the  growing 
number  of  Soviet  mlsslle-flrtng  submarines. 

In  the  years  to  come  the  Soviet  submarine 
fleet  is  certain  to  take  on  significant  new 
capabilities.  We  can  expect  them  to  add 
numbers  of  nuclear -powered  and  missile- 
launching  submarines  to  their  present  great 
strength. 

Again  I  add  some  of  my  own  words. 
Although  we  do  now,  so  far  as  we  know, 
exceed  Russia  in  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines, I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
kind  of  bill  and  thinking  as  contained  in 
S.  901  finally  prodded  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Government,  and  the  Na- 
tion, when  others  scoffed  at  the  provi- 
sion of  atomic -powered  submarines.  We 
do  now  have,  to  our  best  information, 
better  capability  than  the  Russians  have 
in  nuclear-powered  submarines.  To  re- 
peat, Admiral  Taylor  said  it  will  be  only 
a  short  time  before  they  take  on  this 
new  phase  of  capability.  He  said  we  can 
expect  them  to  add  numbers  of  nuclear- 
PKjwered  and  missile-launching  sub- 
marines to  their  present  great  strength. 

Admiral  Taylor  said  further: 

The  nuclear-powered  submarine  is  far 
more  difficult  to  counter  than  Is  the  conven- 
tionally powered  dlesel  electric  submarine 
and  the  terrible  destructive  power  of  a  mis- 
sile submarine  places  a  huge  demand  on  the 
free  world  to  guard  mllhons  of  square  miles 
of  ocean  from  which  Soviet  submarines 
could  launch  attacks  against  our  military  in- 
stallations, industrial  complexes,  and  centers 
of  population. 

We  must  Insure  free  use  of  the  seas  In 
peace.  We  must  be  able  to  control  the  seas 
In  war — whether  it  is  a  general  conflict  or 
limited  action.  And  we  must  be  able  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  from  attack  by  mls- 
sUe-launchlng  submarines. 

Admiral  Taylor  goes  on  further,  re- 
garding the  importance,  therefore,  of 
oceanography. 

(Mrs.  NEUBERGER  took  the  chair  as 
Presiding  OflBcer.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
the  United  States  has  a  coastline  of 
12.383  miles,  and  a  tidal  shoreline  of 
88,633  miles.  Ocean  waters  wash  24 
of  our  States  and  completely  surround 
our  50th  State,  Hawaii. 

The  Great  Lakes,  which  border  eight 
of  our  greatest  Industrial  States,  have  a 
shoreline  of  4,649  miles.  It  may  be 
argued  that  enemy  submarines  will 
never  penetrate  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
I  agree. 

But  the  range  of  submarine-launched 
missiles  now  is  such  that  were  they  fired 
from  enemy  submarines  off  our  Atlantic 
coast  or  from  Hudson  Bay  they  could 
reach  our  Midwest  manufacturing  and 
merchantile  centers. 

Admiral  Taylor  in  his  Informative  ar- 
ticle then  dlfiousses  antisubmarine  war- 
fare capabilities.    He  states: 

As    to    the    Weat    of    the    dlesel-electrlc 

snorkeling  gubmarine — there  Is  now  in  the 


fleet,  or  In  deyelopDMnt"  and  aoon  to  reaeh 
the  fleet,  we  hope  the  technical  meana  to 
handle  thU  threat  at  sea.  But  let  It  be 
understood  that  there  are  not  luOlclent 
forces  to  handle  ilmuJtaneouely  all  the  ASW 
r antisubmarine  warfare)  )oba  that  would 
surely  have  to  be  done. 

The  dark  side  of  the  ASW  plcttire  relates 
to  future  requirements. 

There  is  not  an  adequate  answer  yet  to 
the  nuclear  submarine. 

I  repeat: 

There   is   not   an  adequate   answer   yet   to 
the  nuclear  submarine. 
This  true  submersible — 

Admiral  Taylor  continues — 
presents  problems  of  a  whole  new  order  of 
magnitude.  The  threat  of  nuclear  subma- 
rines armed  with  long-range  ballistic  missiles 
requires  what  was  once  referred  to  as  "new 
dimensions  of  strategy." 

Briefly  to  describe  some  basic  ASW  prob- 
lems. 

There  is  the  problem  of  protection  of  mer- 
chant shifts. 

Madam  President,  I  point  out  that  the 
Germans  in  World  War  n  had  opera- 
tional only  some  83  or  85  submarines. 
The  Germans  had  more  submarines, 
some  of  them  in  pens,  but  the  operational 
peak  was  about  85.  I  need  not  remind 
the  Senate,  the  American  public,  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  what  happened  to  us  when 
the  Germans  had  85  operational  subma- 
rines. They  pretty  nearly  had  us  beaten 
at  one  time. 

Admiral  Taylor  says : 

There  Is  the  problem  of  protection  of 
mercl.ant  ships.  Here,  if  there  are  sufficient 
forces,  they  can  do  a  pretty  good  Job.  Mer- 
chant ships,  in  war,  would  travel  In  convoys, 
and  would  be  escorted  by  ASW  ships  and  air- 
craft. The  enemy  submarine's  mission  Is 
to  attack.  He  must  come  to  us.  And  to  ac- 
complish his  mission  he  must  reveal  him- 
self. When  he  does,  there  Is  an  ASW  team 
that  can  cope  with  him. 

Second,  there  Is  the  problem  of  protection 
of  oxir  naval  fleets  from  submarine  attack. 
This  problem  Is  similar  to  the  flrst,  in  that 
naval  ships  travel  In  formation.  They  are 
screened  by  destroyers  and  supported  by 
hunter-killer  groupw.  Naval  striking  forces 
move  fast,  and  the  problem  of  relating  posi- 
tion puts  the  submarine  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage. 

The  majority  of  their  submarines  must 
happen  to  be  In  the  right  position  ahead  of 
the  force  or  they  never  get  a  chance  to  shoot 
their  torpedos.  If  he  Is  out  of  position.  Its 
hard  for  him  to  catch  up,  and  of  course, 
the  narrow  area  ahead  of  the  force  ts 
thoroughly  screened. 

Up  to  now,  I  am  happy  to  say.  Admiral 
Taylor's  remarks  have  been  somewhat 
assuring.  Now  they  become  less  assur- 
ing.   The  Admiral  continues: 

Finally,  for  defense  of  the  continental 
United  States,  there  Is  the  problem  of  sur- 
veillance, detection,  and  prompt  attach 
This  means  patrolling  broad  ocean  areas, 
and  the  oceans  can  seem  as  vast  as  all  outer 
space  when  you're  trying  to  pinpoint  a  sub- 
marine. 

Even  a  snorkellng  sutaiarlne  offers  a  radar 
target  only  about  as  big  as  a  basketball.  It 
is  a  particularly  difficult  job  when  the  sub- 
marine's mission  Is  to  remain  undetected. 

This  is  one  of  the  real  No.  1  priorities, 
and  one  of  the  serious  problems  in 
oceanography  which  we  have  not  solved 
and  must  solve  by  research,  so  that  we 


may  be  able  to  talk  among  ourselves  and 
be  able  to  detect  t^e  enemy  submarines. 
Admiral  Taylor  continues: 

Now  In  all  these  three  ASW  situations,  the 
submarine  should  be  detected  before  he  can 

launch  his  missile  or  his  torpedo.  But  In 
the  case  of  a  submarine  attempting  to  sneak 
toward  our  coast  In  order  to  launch  a  missile. 
early  detection  beyond  missile  range  is  ob- 
viously a  must, 

E.Tectlve  surveillance  of  a  large  ocpan  area 
against  the  conventional  submarine  Is  dif- 
ficult enough,  and  It  requires  considerable 
forces. 

Against  the  nuclear  submarine,  which  can 
remain  submerged  Indefinitely,  it  is  beyond 
our  current  capabilities,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  forces  and  of  detection  equip- 
ment, for  other  tlian  limited  protection. 

Madam  President,  the  question  of 
mapping  the  oceans  and  ocean  bottoms 
is  what  the  admiral  is  talking  about. 
The  Russians  have  already  done  that  to 
practically  every  bit  of  the  coast  line  of 
these  United  States  and  of  North 
America. 

The  admiral  further  says: 

with  detection  equipment  now  available, 
there  Is  not  now  and  I  dont  expect  that 
there  ever  will  be,  enough  forces  to  screen 
thoroughly  the  millions  of  cubic  miles  of 
ocean  off  our  coasts  out  of  a  missile  range 
of  even  a  few  hundred  miles. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  very  posi- 
tive statement.  It  is  a  very  disturbing 
statement.  On  the  face  of  what  Admiral 
Taylor  has  stated  above  there  is  a  very 
real  danger  of  enemy  submarines,  in 
time  of  war,  slipping  undetected  close 
enough  to  our  shores  to  blast  our  port 
cities  and  our  great  industrial  centers 
with  ballistic  missiles. 

Of  course,  the  Hudson  Bay  offers  the 
greatest  place  for  this  kind  of  warfare 
for  the  great  Middle  West  industrial 
centers. 

The  question  we  may  ask  Is:  "Is  there  no 
possible   answer   to  this  threat?" 

Admiral  Taylor  supplies  the  possible 
answer,  an  answer  that  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  S.  901,  the  pending  bill.  He 
states : 

The  only  reasonable  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem Is  a  continuing  program  of  basic  ocea- 
nographic research  toward  the  resolution  of 
anomalies  of  transmission  of  energy  in  the 
ocean.  Concurrently  back  this  research  up 
by  an  enthusiastic  hardware  development 
program  which  will  take  advantage  of  all 
the  advances  made  In  this  research. 

That  is  the  heart  of  S.  901. 

Madam  President,  let  us  break  this 
statement  down. 

What  is  the  solution — the  only  reason- 
able solution,  as  Admiral  Taylor  puts  it. 

It  is  "a  continuing  pn^ram  of  basic 
oceanographic  research." 

That  is  what  S.  901  precisely  pro- 
vides— not  a  temporary  program,  not  an 
intermittent  or  transient  program,  but  a 
continuing  program. 

What  else  does  Admiral  Taylor  con- 
sider as  a  part  of  this  solution,  which  he 
calls  the  "only  reasonable  solution." 

It  is  hardware.  Hardware  that  will 
take  advantage  of  advances  made  in 
research. 

S.  901,  for  the  first  time  In  any  Con- 
gress, authorizes  a  program  of  instru- 
ment development,  new  instrunxents — 
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not  instruments  in  being,  but  instru- 
ments which  scientists  and  engineers 
from  all  over  the  country  agreed  in  a 
conference  held  here  last  October  can 
and  should  be  developed  to  strengthen 
us  in  the  oceans. 

Admiral  Taylor  explains  some  of  the 
problems  which  confront  the  oceanog- 
rapher  in  his  research.  They  are  also 
explained  in  some  detail  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  901,  and  in  the  hear- 
ings, but  Admiral  Taylor  explains  these 
problems  in  a  language  anyone  can 
readily  understand. 

Coupled  with  the  problem  of  detection  is 
that   of  classification. 

mie  ocean  is  full  of  "red  herrings" — 
schools  of  fish,  sunken  wrecks,  whales,  and 
other  marine  life  which  register  on  sonar 
detection  equipment  much  as  a  submarine 
does. 

There  are  cavitating  whales  and  fish  that 
aotind  like  mechanical  noises.  Groups  of 
plankton  can  give  an  echo  on  sonar  as  solid 
as  the  hull  of  a  submarine. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  for  2  or  3  days  with 
Jacques  Piccard,  the  man  who  went  7 
miles  deep  in  the  ocean.  A  sounding 
was  taken  at  that  point.  I  have  always 
thought  of  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean 
as  "the  silent  deep."  The  noises  of 
marine  life  were  amplified,  and  they 
sounded  like  a  boiler  factory.  That 
phenomenon  is  one  of  the  problems 
about  which  the  admiral  spoke  which  we 
have  not  yet  solved,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
important  points  covered  in  the  bill  S. 
901. 

The  admiral  further  stated : 

The  process  of  sorting  out  the  submarine 
from  these  red  herrings  Is  called  classifica- 
tion. We  depend  on  the  experienced  sonar- 
man,  or  in  the  confirmation  of  the  indica- 
tions of  one  piece  of  equipment  by  the 
indications  of  another  type.  In  some  cases 
it  takes  too  long  a  time  to  make  a  positive 
determination. 

In  war,  we  could  not  afford  to  waste  time 
on  these  red  herrings.  There  is  the  need  for 
something  which  wUl  give  us  a  prompt  an- 
swer: Submarine  or  nonsubmarlne — friend 
or   foe. 

Witnesses  at  hearings  on  S.  901  told 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  the  same 
thing  and  in  substantially  the  same  lan- 
guage. They,  too,  advocated  a  program 
of  oceanographic  research  such  as  that 
embodied  in  S.  901  as  a  safeguard  against 
enemy  submarines. 

Admiral  Taylor's  immediate  respon- 
sibilities are  in  the  Atlantic.  Those  of 
Admiral  Thach  are  in  the  Pacific.  In 
the  "silent  paths  of  destruction"  Ad- 
miral Thach  reports  on  the  big  Commu- 
nist submarine  buildup  in  the  Pacific. 

I  wish  Senators  would  listen  to  the 
statement : 

The  Soviets  have  over  100  submarines  in 
commission  in  the  Pacific.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  Chinese  Communists  have  the 
fourth  largest  submarine  force  in  the  world. 

I  am  sure  that  statement  is  news  to 
some  of  us. 
Admiral  Thach  continues: 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  great  majority  of 
these  submarines  are  new  construction  and 
their  number  has  multiplied  severalfold 
within  the  past  6  years. 

Units  of  this  combined  Communist  sub- 
marine fleet  can  be  supported  from   bases 


stretching  from  the  Bering  Strait,  Just  a  few 
miles  from  the  new  State  of  Alaska,  to 
Hainan  Island  In  the  South  China  Sea. 
Some  conventionally  powered  Communist 
submarlnee  can  operate  unrefueled  along 
the  entire  coastline  of  North  America  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Australia,  and  well  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Elsewhere  in  his  article  Admiral  Tliach 
observes : 

The  size  of  the  Soviet  submarine  force  has 
been  well  publicized.  This  can  and  has  been 
used  to  Intimidate  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  International  dealings.  In  the  Far 
Bast  this  factor  takes  on  added  significance 
when  one  realizes  that  there  are  many 
friendly  nations  which  have  no  appreciable 
antisubmarine  warfare  capability.  In  con- 
trast, the  powerful  submarine  forces  of  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc  are  sitting  on  the  doorstep 
of  Japan,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and  In 
fact,  all  southeast  Asia. 

These  countries  are  well  aware  of  this,  and 
they  are  also  conscious  of  their  economic  de- 
pendence upon  the  U.S.  ability  to  maintain 
freedom  of  the  seas — a  freedom  which  the 
Soviet  submarine  force  threatens 

We  must  visibly  demonstrate  our  ability 
to  cope  with  this  submarine  threat  now,  In 
order  to  assure  free  world  nations  of  the 
security  of  their  ocean  commerce  and  of 
our  continued  ability  to  project  our  strength 
overseas  In  their  Interests. 

Madam  President,  what,  I  ask, 
will  be  the  reaction  in  these  countries 
should  this  Congress  fail  to  support  a 
modest  program  of  balance  oceano- 
graphic research? 

The  program,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  nearly  everyone,  is  needed  to  cope 
with  the  problems  in  the  defense  field  to 
meet  the  Soviet  threat. 

I  assure  Senators  that  in  these  coun- 
tries— in  southeast  Asia,  in  Africa,  in 
the  Near  East  and  the  Mideast  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific — the  peo- 
ple know  about  oceanographic  research 
and  its  goals.    How  do  they  know? 

They  have  been  told  by  Russian  sci- 
entists, by  Soviet  scientists  visiting  their 
ports,  however  remote,  arriving  in  their 
3,000-,  5,000-,  and  12.000-ton  spick-and- 
span  oceanographic  research  ships. 

The  12,000-ton  OB  has  visited  the 
ports  of  the  Antipodes,  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The 
Lomonosov.  of  5,960  tons.  new.  and  with 
ultramodern  equipment,  has  been  work- 
ing out  of  Dakar  and  other  African  ports. 

Madam  President,  we  speak  about 
lags.  We  do  not  even  have  a  nonmag- 
netic research  ship:  the  Zarya.  world's 
only  nonmagnetic  research  ship  is  now 
completing  a  world  cruise. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  bill  in  its  pur- 
pose is  so  vital  to  our  national  defense, 
will  the  Senator  explain  how  it  is  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  its  letter 
of  May  26,  1961,  specifically  stated: 

The  Department  Is  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  901  for  the  reasons  .•stated  In  the 
subsequent  paragraphs 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  read  the  reasons,  ho  will 
find  the  answer  to  his  question.  I  be- 
lieve I  made  this  statement  yesterday, 
time  and  time  again.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Navy  Hydrographic  Service  is  do- 


ing some  of  these  things,  and  they  wish 
to  keep  on  doing  them.  It  is  within  their 
own  department,  they  suggest.  They  do 
not  have  any  objection  to  a  program; 
they  merely  say,  in  effect,  without  read- 
ing the  entire  statement,  which  is  in  the 
Record,  that  they  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  because  they  plan  to  go  ahead 
with  the  program  within  the  Navy.  But 
others  on  the  outside,  including  the  two 
admirals  in  charge  of  submarine  de- 
fense, have  said  that  we  must  go  beyond 
what  the  Navy  can  do. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
was  present  when  I  read  quotations  from 
the  article  about  the  problem  of  sonar 
detection  in  the  vast  oceans  in  which 
the  Soviet  fieet  has  appeared. 

Such  activity  must  be  undertaken  by 
scientists,  outside  people,  and  universi- 
ties. This  Is  what  the  witnesses  testi- 
fied a  program  such  as  is  envisioned  in 
S.  901  would  accomplish. 

The  concern  of  the  Department — and 
their  statements  have  been  very  mild,  I 
suggest — has  been  not  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill  in  this  entire  field,  which 
affects  the  Navy  and  the  antisubmarine 
underwater  warfare  program,  but  the 
fact  that  the  Navy  EJepartment  is  un- 
dertaking hydrographic  work.  The  Navy 
Department  has  a  hydrographic  division 
and  does  a  great  deal  of  the  work.  The 
proposed  program  would  not  affect  them 
at  all.  They  would  continue  what  they 
are  doing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  difficulty  in 
accepting  as  valid  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  the  serv- 
ice is  indispensable  for  our  national  de- 
fense, when  responsible  officers  of  the 
military  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  said,  "We  oppose  the  bill."  In  the 
letter  the  statement  appears,  "If  the  bill 
is  passed,  it  will  create  confusion,  dupli- 
cation, and  disorder." 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  entirely  disagree 
with  that.  I  am  not  making  the  argu- 
ment. I  am  quoting  from  the  two  ad- 
mirals in  charge  of  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic antisubmarine  defense  of  our 
country.  Those  statements  were  made 
as  recently  as  the  date  of  the  report. 
I  will  discuss  the  agency  reports.  I  want 
the  record  to  be  clear  on  this  matter 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  realizes  that 
every  one  of  the  16  departments  is  doing 
some  of  this  work,  and  they  do  not  want 
anyone  else  to  encroach  upon  their  little 
empires.  I  have  gone  through  that  kind 
of  thing  for  25  years.  They  do  not  want 
Congress  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
When  the  Academy  of  Sciences  made  the 
report  to  the  departments  at  their  sug- 
gestion, they  completely  ignored  the  re- 
port They  had  asked  the  Academy 
what  it  thought  should  be  done.  When 
they  were  told  what  the  minimum  pro- 
gram should  be,  they  got  together  and 
said  among  themselves.  "We  might  be 
swallowed  up  by  another  department. 
We  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  it. 
We  do  not  want  Congress  to  pass  upon 
It." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  could  give  credence 
to  that  argument  if  I  were  not  confronted 
by  the  statement  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  which  deals  with  scientists, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Part  of  them,  and 
part  of  them  were  members  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  which  made  the  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  they  do  not  sup- 
port the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
department  that  does  not  support  the 
objective  of  the  bill.  They  say,  "We 
support  the  objective.  All  these  things 
are  needed.  However,  we  would  like  to 
keep  doing  it  ourselves  without  any  pro- 
gram. We  would  like  to  do  it  separately. 
We  do  not  want  Congress  to  give  us  a 
directive.  We  do  not  want  outside  scien- 
tists coming  in  and  giving  us  directives." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
they  will  work  the  same  way  under  the 
bUl,  except  that  it  will  be  a  10-year  pro- 
gram, envisioning  an  expenditure  of  $750 
million? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  operation 
will  be  identical  except  for  the  creation 
of  the  commission. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  commission  of 
correlation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  that  commission 
now  exists,  according  to  the  letters  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  departments 
have  an  Interdepartmental  agency.  They 
are  running  the  show  themselves.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  maritime  nation 
in  the  world  that  does  not  do  it  this 
way.  In  fact,  the  greatest  maritime  na- 
tion in  the  world,  which  has  been  in 
oceanographic  work  longer  than  anyone 
else.  Great  Britain,  has  exactly  the  same 
system  as  th*s.  They  have  three  men 
from  the  Government,  and  four  men  on 
the  outside  from  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  oceanographic  work  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  they  produce  a  program. 
That  is  what  we  do  in  space.  That  is 
what  we  finally  came  to  in  space.  I  know 
that  well,  being  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee ever  since  it  was  inaugurated. 
I  handled  the  appropriations  for  that 
ccmunittee  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator another  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Except  for  the  bill 
containing  about  35  open  end  authoriza- 
tions to  spend  money,  and  authorizing  a 
10-year  program,  the  situation  will  not 
be  changed  except  insofar  as  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  might  limit  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Except  for  the  crea- 
tion of  this  commission  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  to  deal  with  mari- 
time work,  how  does  the  bill  change  the 
program? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  changes  the  pro- 
gram for  the  simple  reason  that  now  it 
goes  on  from  year  to  year.  Sometimes  it 
is  up  and  sometimes  it  is  down.  In  many 
cases  there  is  a  great  duplication.  In 
some  cases  there  is  waste,  which  is  un- 
derstandable when  we  deal  with  scien- 
tific fields.  In  many  cases  the  depart- 
ments in  this  field  do  not  have  the  men 
who  are  qualified  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. In  some  instances  they  cannot 
get  them.  In  other  instances,  they  do 
not  have  them  at  all. 


It  would  change  the  program  also  by 
allowing  some  great  universities  who  are 
doing  work  in  this  field  all  oyer  the 
United  States,  and  private  institutions 
like  the  one  at  Woods  Hole  and  Scripps 
to  go  ahead.  They  would  be  helped  by 
this  program.  It  would  also  help 
Admiral  Taylor.  The  big  problem  in 
antisubmarine  warfare  is  the  production 
of  hardware.  That  hardware  is  not  de- 
veloped in  the  Department.  It  is  de- 
veloped perhaps  at  La  Jolla,  or  over  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  or  wherever  there  is  a 
little  division.  Otherwise,  we  can  con- 
fine all  this  work  and  all  of  this  pro- 
gram, which  everybody  says  is  needed  to 
the  departments,  to  have  them  do  it  in- 
dividually. They  have  an  interagency 
committee  under  Wakelln.  It  has  shown 
some  signs  of  life.  However,  Wakelin 
will  not  be  there  all  the  time. 

They  are  lucky  to  have  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  read  at  this 
time 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  cover  every 
agency.  I  have  them  in  my  prepared 
remarks.  I  will  take  them  up  agency 
by  agency. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  refer  to  page  95  of 
the  report  of  the  committee.  I  note  the 
letter  printed  on  that  page.  It  comes 
from  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  It 
says: 

The  bill  proposes  to  establish  a  division 
of  marine  sciences  In  the  National  Science 
Foundation  In  which  an  Interagency  com- 
mittee would  be  formed  to  develop  and  en- 
courage a  continuing  national  policy  and 
program  for  the  promotion  of  the  marine 
sciences.  There  Is  already  in  existence  an 
Interagency  committee  on  oceanography  es- 
tablished In  1960  by  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  will  deal 
with  this  matter,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  I  will  put  it 
all  in  the  Record.  Does  the  Senator 
know  why  that  committee  was  estab- 
lished in  1960? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Because  of  the  hear- 
ing? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  of  the 
hearing  on  the  bill.  For  all  these  years 
they  did  nothing.  Now  they  say,  "We 
will  establish  a  committee,  and  we  are 
all  working  on  it;  therefore  we  do  not 
need  any  legislation.  We  do  not  want 
the  Congress  to  bother  us.  We  do  not 
want  the  outside  people.  We  want  to 
do  all  this  within  our  own  little  govern- 
mental agencies."  What  we  need  here 
is  a  correlated  plan.  The  departments 
give  us  good  advice.  Sometimes  the  ad- 
vice is  rather  stale.  We  change  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  but  when 
they  come  before  our  committees,  the 
same  old  crew  writes  the  answers  to  give 
to  the  top  man.  I  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  a  Secretary  of  a  department  not 
even  knowing  that  he  had  signed  a  let- 
ter. He  had  so  many  to  sign.  It  is  the 
same  old  crowd  that  gives  the  same 
answers.  If ,  in  all  the  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  we  have  followed  all  their 
advice  on  bills,  I  would  not  consider  my 
service  worthy  of  a  straw.  The  only 
fresh  ideas  that  have  developed  have 
come  about  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
we  went  beyond  the  departments.     If 


we  were  to  follow  their  advice  exclu- 
sively, we  might  as  well  go  home.  We 
might  as  well  adjourn.  That  is  what 
I  would  like  to  do  this  weekend,  if  we 
could,  or  next  weekend.  We  could  let 
the  departments  decide  what  bills  should 
be  passed,  and  they  could  submit  them 
in  January.  We  do  take  their  advice. 
There  are  some  good  men  down  there. 
However,  they  do  not  have  the  collective 
foresight  to  do  the  things  that  are 
needed  to  be  done  in  this  new  world. 
Let  us  face  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  be  willing  to 
give  credit  to  what  the  Senator  has 
said 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  will 
note  that  I  used  the  phrase  "collective 
foresight."     

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  However,  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  the  bill  is 
wrong,  when  the  Executive  Oflice  of  the 
President,  through  the  Oflice  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  says  it  is 
wrong 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Oh,  brother! 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  the  National 
Science  Foundation  says  it  is  wrong, 
when  the  Department  of  the  Navy  says 
it  is  wrong 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  yielded  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  says  the  bill  is 
wrong 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  cover  all 
that.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  says  the  bill  is  all  wrong, 
and  when  I  know  that  Congress  indulges 
in  duplication  and  in  wasteful  spending, 
I  cannot  yield  to  the  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  the  Sena- 
tors privilege.  I  surely  have  no  objec- 
tion to  his  not  yielding  to  my  argument. 
He  seldom  does.  So  that  is  no  news  to 
me. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  That  is  a  fact.  I 
very  seldom  do,  because  I  believe  in  sav- 
ing taxpayers'  money  and  not  wasting  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  suggest  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  that  too? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  duplication 
in  the  bill.  Every  responsible  agency 
connected  with  these  activities  says  it 
should  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  say  they 
agree  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  but 
they  want  to  retain  the  activities  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  may  be 
strength  in  that  argument. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  wishes  to  leave  the  situation 
as  it  is,  I  think  there  will  be  nothing 
but  duplication  in  conducting  the  pro- 
grams which  the  defense  people  say  are 
vitally  needed  for  the  survival  of  our 
Nation. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  bill  which  es- 
tablished the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. This  is  how  it  got  started:  An 
eminent  scientist.  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  came  to  me 
right  after  the  war,  and  in  our  conversa- 
ticm  he  posed  the  Russian  scientific 
threat.    He  said : 

The  United  States  has  now  had  7  years  of 
drought  in  sclentlflc  research,  because  during 
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tbe  war  we  called  aU  our  yovng  men  into  Uie 
armed  aerricefl.  It  did  not  make  anj  dlSer- 
ence  wbether  they  were  ectenttBts  (X'  not. 

The  BvBitane  dM  not  do  VbaX.  They  con- 
tinued tkelr  aclentlfle  leeeareli.  We  must 
now  oorrtf  ate  our  aeScntlfle  aetMtlaa  In  a 
C3afernment  procrani  under  Ooremmmt 
dlrectlML 

So  Vannerar  Bush  wrote  the  bill  to 
establish  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  I  introduced  it.  I  may  have 
Incorporated  some  legislative  language 
with  which  he  was  not  familiar. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill.  Every 
Government  agency  concerned  was  asked 
to  submit  its  views.  Every  one  of  those 
agencies  opposed  it.  They  said,  "We 
can  do  these  things  separately." 

The  result  was  that  we  fooled  around 
with  the  proposal  for  2  more  years,  so 
that  made  9  years  of  drought.  Now  we 
are  reaping  the  harvest. 

But  today,  no  one  would  vote  against 
funds  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. When  the  first  appropriation  was 
considered,  it  was  proposed  to  spend  $9 
million.  We  were  told  that  the  coimtry 
could  not  afford  it.  I  think  we  compro- 
mised and  got  $7  million  or  $8  million,  in 
order  to  start  the  program. 

This  year  we  have  provided  $900  mil- 
lion, because  everyone  thinks  that 
amount  is  necessary. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  spend  $1,700  mil- 
lion for  scientific  research  in  space.  I 
favor  that.  I  have  played  a  great  part  in 
these  programs.  Now  I  am  asking  for  a 
piddling  amount  for  a  project  which 
everyone  except  those  in  the  depart- 
ments, who  do  not  think  any  further 
than  this,  believes  is  worth  while.  All  we 
are  t<Hd  br  the  departments  is,  "We  favor 
the  broad  objectives  of  the  bill."  It 
sounds  like  a  RepubHcan  convention. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  comment  on 
his  last  thought? 

l&i.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  voted  In  committee  for  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  but  with  reservations,  I  suspect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  I  voted  to  re- 
duce the  amount,  and  I  shall  offer 
amendments  to  reduce  the  amount 
wherever  I  think  the  amounts  In  the  bill 
are  wrong. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall,  too.  Does 
the  Senator  know  how  a  part  of  the  for- 
eign-aid money  will  be  spent?  It  will 
be  spent  for  oceanography  research  in 
the  recipient  countries.  That  is  fine;  I 
favor  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Washington  allow  me  to  comment 
on  hia  last  atatement? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  this  session  of 
Congress  a  number  of  bills  are  pending 
for  the  creation  of  new  departments. 
Ten  years  ago  a  study  was  made  by  the 
Governors'  conference,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  there  was  a  multiplication  of 
departments  in  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  Now  the  time  has  come 
when  Government  operation  should  be 
streamlined  and  the  creation  of  new  de- 
partments stoi^>ed. 

My  experience  in  the  4  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  has  been 
that  whenever  someone  coiiccives  of  a 
thought  to  create  a  new  depajrtme&t,  it 


is  the  aicnal  to  begin  building  up  per- 
soBad.  Hatf  a  dooen  bills  are  now 
pendiBff  for  tbe  creation  of  new  de- 
partments. That  means  bureaucracy. 
It  means  new  employees  and  a  wasting 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  All  such  waste 
could  be  avoided  if  there  were  not  a 
duplication  of  the  work. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  am  complaining  about.  The  bill 
will  correlate  these  activities. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Since  a  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  on  the  position 
taken  by  the  departments,  has  the  Sen- 
ator, in  his  experience  of  almost  20  years 
in  this  body,  found  it  to  be  ti-ue  that 
whenever  the  people  in  the  deimrtments 
comment  on  a  bill,  whether  it  be  a  good 
bill  or  a  bad  bill,  we  can  usually  depend 
on  their  saying  that  they  do  not  like  it? 
Oftentimes  we  act  without  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  single  department,  and 
many  times,  after  we  have  acted,  the  de- 
partments agree  with  us  and  admit  that 
it  is  a  good  act,  even  though  it  was  passed 
over  their  objection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  If  someone 
would  research  the  question,  I  believe  it 
would  be  found  as  to  most  pieces  of  leg- 
islation which  are  now  con.sidered  as 
having  contributed  to  broad  advances  m 
this  country  in  the  scientific  field  or 
other  fields,  such  as  social  security  and 
other  humane  legislation,  that  in  the 
beginning  most  people  favored  the  status 
quo.  They  opposed  the  new  program. 
saymg  they  did  not  think  it  was  nec- 
essary. 

In  this  instance,  no  one  has  actually 
opposed  the  bill;  it  is  simply  said  that 
it  is  not  believed  to  be  necessary.  In 
effect,  that  is  what  wc  have  been  told 
I  do  not  mean  that  those  who  oppose  the 
bill  ai-e  not  good  people;  but  they  are 
department  people,  who  do  not  want  to 
change  things. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  continue 
with  my  statement,  to  show  what  the 
Russians  have  been  doing  in  th.is  field. 
The  Zarya  has  visited  the  ports  of 
Africa  both  on  that  Dark  Continent's 
west  and  east  coasts,  India,  and  other 
countries  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Recently 
it  arrived  at  Easter  Island  off  the  coa.st 
of  lower  South  America. 

Tlie  newly  constructed  Voyeykov  has 
been  cruising  in  the  Red  Sea.  the  Gulf 
of  Aden,  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  5,546-ton  Vitiaz.  which  2  years 
ago  charted  the  western  coa.st  of  North 
America,  stopping  at  Vancouver,  BritLsh 
Columbia,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
then  proceeding  south  to  call  at  Latin 
American  ports,  more  recently  has  been 
engaged  In  an  extended  expedition  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  first  calling  at  Indonesian 
ports  and  later  those  of  India. 

Wherever  the  sleek,  white  Soviet  re- 
search ships  go  they  visit  the  principal 
seaports,  hold  open  house  for  not  only 
scientists  but  the  general  public  and  offi- 
cials, particularly  the  officials;  and,  from 
an  accounts  received  impress  their  puestt. 
with  their  eminence  in  oceanography. 

Mass  receptions  on  board  their  re- 
search ships  have   been  held   in  such 


places  as  the  Fiji  Islands,  Madagascar, 
and  Jakarta.  IndonesiA.  Not  only  does 
the  United  States  have  no  research  ships 
m  these  areas;  azxl.  if  they  did  have, 
imits  of  our  present  oceanoffraphic  fleet, 
the  small,  aging,  weather-beaten  U.S. 
craft  would  hardly  be  impressive. 

Madam  President,  the  June  issue  of 
the  magazine  News  Front  contains  an 
interesting  article  titled  "If  War  Comes. 
How  Will  Khrushchev  Strike?"  The  ar- 
ticle speculates  that  while  Red  armies 
would  attempt  to  overrun  continental 
Europe.  "Red  submarines  would  seek 
to  bar  all  British-United  States  help." 
The  article  credits  Russia  with  500  sub- 
marines, of  which,  it  states.  14  are 
equipped  to  fire  surface  missiles.  It  adds 
that  nuclear-powered  submarines  are 
believed  to  be  m  commissiixi  or  under 
construction. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  nonmiUtary  au- 
thority on  the  fleets  of  all  nations  is 
Janes  Fighting  Ships,  a  British  publi- 
cation now  in  its  second  century.  Many 
of  n>y  colleagues  are  familiar  with  its 
annual  i-ssues. 

The  most  recent  i.ssue.  publislK-d  early 
this  year,  gives  considerable  attention  to 
the  Soviet  .'submarine  buildup,  and  spec- 
ulates at  some  length  on  whether  or  not 
Soviet  Russia  has  yet  constructed  nu- 
clear-powered submarines.  I  quote  from 
the  latest  issue  of  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships: 

Although  the  Soviet  Navy  la  believed  to 
have  reduced  the  total  number  or  subma- 
rines from  about  500  to  450  units  for  the 
time  being  this  la  only  because  she  htis 
srr.ipp«l  or  ^ven  away  old  subinarlncs  of 
the  .smaller  and  coaatal  types  and  Is  con- 
centrating on  the  construction  of  larger 
and  more  effective  tjrpea. 

Soviet  leaders  have  said  that  the  Soviet 
Nuvy  has  some  nuciear-powered  submarlnas. 

In  sfime  quarters  It  la  doubted  whether 
these  are  operational,  but  thia  Q«Ulchllke 
attitude  c.T.n  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
success  which  attended  the  building  and 
operation  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  Icebreaker 
Lenin,  of  cruiser  sire,  from  which  Soviet 
naval  architects,  marine  engineers  and  nu- 
clear physicists  must  have  gained  tha  re- 
quired technical  and  acienUfic  data  for  ap- 
plication to  submarines. 

It  is  probably  wishful  thinJtlng  to  deny 
thf  existence  of  Soviet  submarines  capable 
of  firing  guided  mlselles  It  Js  obvious  that 
the  Soviet  navy  has  the  Intention  of  launch- 
ing guided  missiles  from  aubnuu^ea  tar  ac- 
cording to  the  American  chief  of  naval  oper- 
ations the  United  SUtea  has  photogTai»hs 
of  Soviet  submarines  which  have  ballistic 
mlr,.s11e  tubes  In  them,  and  It  is  only  com- 
ni'.n.sen.se  to  a.ssume  that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is 
working  very  hard  on  the  misailes  themaelves. 
What  is  perhaps  more  open  to  douM  la 
whetlier  they  can  be  flred  submergMl  and 
whether  they  have  a  range  as  long  aa  the 
Pi)I.i.r;s  projectile.  But  It  would  be  unwise 
to  assume,  especially  In  view  of  Soviet  suc- 
cess In  a.'stral  rocketry,  that  the  I7.S.S.R. 
!.•;  any  less  capable  than  other  nations  in 
the  field   of  hydrodynamic   rocketry. 

Elsewhere     Jane's     Fighting     Ships 
.states  as  follows: 

There  are  about  450  effective  submarines. 
Over  half  are  of  the  large  or  Intermediate 
oceangoing  type.  Another  large  type  are 
reported  to  be  armed  with  Soviet  mlsallee. 
More  of  a  medium  type  are  being  buUt. 

It  is  reported  that  it  is  intended  to  build 
up  a  four-theater  fleet  for  operation  In  the 
Pacific,  in  the  Baltic,  In  the  Arctic,  and  In 
the  Black   Sea. 
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Some  50  submarines  are  under  conatruc- 
tlon  in  Soviet  dockyards.  Theae  are  re- 
ported to  include  seven  different  types  •■ 
follows: 

1.  Nuclear-powered  attack  type  with  long 
range. 

2.  Nuclear-powered  radar  picket  type  with 
high    speed. 

3.  Large  nuclear-powered  type  with  very 
long  range. 

4.  Large  guided-missile  type  with  high 
speed. 

5.  Ocean-going  patrol  type  with  a  long 
range. 

6    Mine-laying  type  with  high  speed. 
7.  Antisubmarine  patrol  type  with  a  long 
range. 

Seven  classes  of  submarines  con- 
structed by  Soviet  Russia  since  World 
War  II  are  listed  by  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships.  They  total  273  submarines  of 
which  10  are  guided  missile  type  craft. 

Red  China  is  reported  to  have  26  sub- 
marines, of  which  12  are  postwar  Rus- 
sian types;  to  have  7  to  9  under  con- 
struction, and  to  be  building  6  to  8 
each  year  m  Shanghai  and  Wuchang 
shipyards. 

What  is  the  role  of  research  in  sub- 
marine operation  and  In  detection  of 
enemy  submarines? 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  heard 
much  testimony  on  this.  The  Navy,  in 
a  presentation  at  hearings  on  S.  2692. 
last  year's  marine  sciences  and  research 
bill,  a  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  made  these 
points: 

The  world  beneath  the  sea  is  the  operat- 
ing area  of  the  true  submarine.  Informa- 
tion about  this  environment,  previously  of 
little  consequence  to  surface  ships  and  air- 
craft, aaaumea  tremendous  Importance  to 
the  submariner.  Although  the  seaa  covr 
three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  deep-sea  floor  haa 
been  mapped  with  any  degree  of  reliability. 

The  tasks  of  navigating  a  submarine  at 
high  sp>eed  and  deep  submergence  without 
accurate  bottom  Information  can  be  com- 
pared with  driving  a  10-ton  truck  on  the 
freeway  blindfolded. 

The  problem  of  locating  and  identifying 
enemy  submarines  at  dlstanoea  beyond  the 
effective  range  of  their  weapons  is  a  dllBcult 
one.  To  date  the  most  effective  means  of 
locating  and  identifying  submerged  targets 
is  by  use  of  sound  techniques,  called  sonar. 
Theae  techniques  Involve  echo  ranging,  that 
la.  bouncing  a  sound  beam  off  a  submerged 
target,  or  listening  to  the  noiaes  made  by 
the  target. 

But  in  water,  sound  transmission  varies 
with  changes  in  the  temperature,  density 
and  salt  content  of  the  water.  Tempera- 
ture differences  between  water  layers  pre- 
sent the  most  critical  problem,  for  the  sound 
beam  Is  reflected  or  refracted  to  a  varying 
degree. 

Once  a  submerged  object  haa  been  de- 
tected by  a  sonar  beam,  the  problem  becomes 
one  of  identiflcation — is  it  a  whale,  school 
of  fish,  friendly  surface  ship,  or  enemy 
submarine?     AU  give  sonar  reflection. 

In  addition,  when  we  listen  for  target 
noises  we  discover  that  the  ocean  which  has 
been  characterized  as  a  "silent  world"  is 
anything  but.  Actually  the  ocean  Is  a 
"liquid  Jungle."  Survival  depends  upon  how 
well  we  know  this  environment,  and  whether, 
like  Tansan,  we  can  tell  the  friendly  sounds 
from  the  unfriendly  ones,  the  monkeys  from 
the  tigers. 

Our  scientlflc,  economic,  and  military  fu- 
ture may  well  be  locked  in  the  world's  oceans. 
The  key  to  this  future  lies  in  study  and  re- 
search In  the  vast  ocean  areas. 


Although  our  small  oorpa  of  oeeanog- 
raphers  aiul  supporting  acientlsta  have  made 
a  good  start  on  an  effective  oceanographic 
research  program — "making  do"  with  exist- 
ing equipment — ^there  ta  an  urgent  require- 
ment for  new  equipment  and  modem  fa- 
culties. 

We  need  new  ships,  laboratories,  and  en- 
gineering facilities  plus  trained  manpower. 

Madam  President,  S.  901  authorizes 
new  ships,  laboratories,  and  engineering 
faciUties  plus  trained  manpower.  Its 
puri;x>se  is  to  meet  a  grave  and  acknowl- 
edged need. 

Soviet  Russia  has  supplied  her  scien- 
tists with  new  ships,  new  laboratories, 
and  with  engineering  facilities  and 
training  until  today  it  has  an  oceano- 
graphic research  fleet  larger  than  that 
of  the  entire  free  world,  and  more  active 
than  the  research  fleets  of  all  other  na- 
tions combined. 

Soviet  Russia  also,  may  I  add,  has  con- 
structed modern  research  ships  for  op- 
eration on  her  major  lakes,  while  our 
own  Great  Lakes  research  has  been  vir- 
tually ignored.  The  number  of  Soviet 
professional  oceanographers  exceeds 
those  of  the  United  States  by  approxi- 
mately 60  percent. 

Madam  President.  S.  901  Is  the  only 
bill  before  this  Congress  which  would 
anthorize  a  national  oceanographic  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ography of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

That  committee,  m  its  chapter  on 
"Oceanographic  Research  for  Defense 
Applications,"  states: 

In  the  deadly  game  of  hide-and-seek  which 
competitive  navies  play  in.  on  and  over 
three-fourths  of  the  stirfaoe  of  the  world, 
the  balance  toward  success  and  victory  will 
be  weighted  in  favor  of  the  commander  with 
an  Intimate  and  peraonal  knowledge  of  his 
environment.  He  must  take  advantage  of 
each  hiding  place,  each  acoustical  window, 
every  capricious  whim  and  variation  in  mood 
of  a  neutral  but  potentially  friendly  en- 
vironment. 

We  can  exfiect  great  advances  In  acoustic 
detection  and  siu-veillance  systems,  in  means 
of  using  the  oceans  to  monitor  nuclear  tests. 
In  the  accuracy  and  detaU  of  worldvrlde. 
dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  weather  fore- 
casts, in  the  use  of  deep  submarines  and 
permanent  observation  stations  to  protect 
our  Nation  against  surprise  attack.  In  arrays 
of  automatic  buoys  and  data  analysis  sys- 
tems, and  in  a  multitude  of  achievable  ap- 
plications now  undreamed  of. 

Tes,  we  can  anticipate  these  advances 
if  Congress  authorizes  the  program  for 
research  tools  and  training  recom- 
mended by  this  group  of  eminent  and 
distinguished  scientists,  the  program 
embodied  in  the  pending  bill,  S.  901. 

Madam  President,  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  bill  is  uimecessary.  I  have  resul 
all  the  comments  in  that  respect  and 
have  placed  in  the  Rkcord  what  the  de- 
partments have  said  about  the  bill. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  Why 
should  S.  901  be  enacted  when  several 
agencies  comment  that  no  legislation  is 
necessary? 

I  have  read  the  comments.  I  also 
have  read  the  comments  of  the  76  scien- 
tists whose  testimony  or  communica- 
tions are  published  in  the  hearings  on 
S.  901,  and  the  comments  of  executives 
of  major  industries  and  organizations. 


They  advocate  and  support  this  legisla- 
tion as  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  an  ef- 
fective, continuing  program. 

The  three  agency  comments  which 
state  legislation  is  unnecessary  are  from 
Cjrovernment  officials  not  one  of  whom  is 
a  scientist,  or  has  had  marine  experience 
or  responsibilities.    Which  is  right? 

U  we  take  the  view  that  increttsing  our 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  oceans  and 
the  Great  Lakes  is  unnecessary,  then 
I>erhaps  we  can  agree  with  the  agency 
comments.  If  we  beUeve  that  scientific 
advancement  is  necessary,  as  I  do.  we 
will  accept  the  judgment  of  the  Nation's 
top  marine  scientists,  and  of  mdustry 
and  association  executives. 

If  adequate  defense  against  the  great- 
est submarine  menace  in  history  is 
necessary ;  if  salvaging  our  declining  At- 
lantic, Pacific,  gulf,  and  Great  Lakes 
fisheries  is  necessary;  if  increased 
knowledge  about  climate  and  weather  is 
necessary;  if  protection  against  contam- 
ination of  our  lakes  and  the  adjacent 
seas  by  radioactive  and  other  wastes  is 
necessary;  then  a  long-range,  coordi- 
nated program  of  oceanographic  and 
Great  Lakes  research  is  necessary  and 
legislation  to  authorize  such  a  program 
is  necessary. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  content  to  take 
a  back  seat  to  Soviet  Russia  in  marine 
research  as  we  are  doing  now.  then  S. 
901  is  probably  unnecessary.  But  I  am 
not  ready  to  risk  our  Nation  being  caught 
napping  in  the  oceanographic  field  as  we 
were  caught  ns4>Ping  in  the  space  sci- 
ences when  Russia  launched  her  sputnik. 

We  are  now  spending  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year — $1,700  million — 
in  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  Russia  m 
outer  space  and  I  am  happy  that  this 
effort  is  being  made.  To  match  the 
massive  Soviet  effort  in  exploring  inner 
space — the  oceans — ^will  cost  under  this 
program  less  than  that  over  a  period  of 
10  years.  And  without  a  unified,  na- 
tional program  such  as  proposed  in  S. 
901  it  will  never  be  accomplished  at  any 
cost. 

Without  the  program  envisioned  in 
S.  901  I  am  convinced  we  will  continue 
to  muddle  along  from  year  to  year  with 
a  few.  half -starved  agency  programs 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  back 
corridors  of  huge  departments  and  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  busy  Secretaries 
or  unsympathetic  Budget  Bureau  ac- 
coimtants.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  100  years  in  oceanog- 
raphy while  other  nations  have  been 
moving  ahead  with  national  programs. 

Why?  They  have  done  so  because 
their  scientists  have  urged  the  necessity 
of  oceanographic  research  by  these  coun- 
tries and  their  governments  have  heeded 
their  coun^ls. 

Soviet  scientists  consider  oceano- 
graphic research  necessary  for  Soviet 
Russia.  British  scientists  hold  such  re- 
search necessary  for  Britam.  Canadian 
scientists  say  oceanographic  research 
and  Great  Lakes  research  is  necessary 
for  Canada. 

The  governments  have  agreed  and 
today  are  conducting  national  oceano- 
graphic programis.  If  these  countries  and 
if  even  smaller  countries  such  as  Den- 
msirk  and  New  Zealand,  on  the  advice  of 
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their  wientlsts,  coaiadder  national  ocean- 
offraphic  programs  to  be  ntccwnry  then 
such  a  program  should  be  even  more 
neceamry  for  the  Nation  which  has  ac- 
cepted leadership  of  the  free  world — 
our  own  United  States. 

I  wish  to  speak  now  sUsout  open-end 
appropriations.  It  is  true  that  S.  901 
places  no  limitation  on  some  agency  pro- 
grams. The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries contracts  for  some  of  its  ships,  for 
some  laboratories,  and  for  weather  re- 
search. TheDepiutmentof  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare ;  the  naval  shipbuild- 
ing program;  laboratory  construction  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  We 
could  not  place  any  limitations  on  those 
program  authorizations.  They  come  to 
Congress,  which  considers  the  requests 
and  ai^ropriates  for  them.  We  have 
not  discovered  any  particular  limitation 
or  authorization  which  exists  with  re- 
spect to  education,  atomic  research, 
monitoring  done  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  naval  research 
in  the  hydrographic  field,  and  all  those 
items.  But  those  agencies  come  to  Con- 
gress every  year  for  an  aRiropriation. 
S.  901  places  a  10-year  limitation  on  some 
of  the  programs.  We  place  a  10-year 
limitation  on  the  National  Science 
ship  research  program,  the  laboratory 
construction  program,  and  the  basic 
research  program. 

As  all  of  us  know,  this  bill  is  not  an 
appropriation  bill;  it  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  It  does  not  change  the  pres- 
ent broad  authorizations  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  conceivably  the 
Navy  could  ask  for  a  billion  dollars  for 
sonar  research;  the  Navy  has  the  au- 
thorization for  it,  if  it  wishes  to  use  it. 
But  I  smr^est  that  this  method  will  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  eliminate  waste  and 
duplication,  and  it  will  provide  us  with 
a  goal 

So,  Madam  President,  I  submit  a  state- 
ment on  open-end  appropriations  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nkubsrgzx  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacORO,  as  follows: 

There  bas  been  criticism  that  8.  901  places 
no  Umltatlona  on  some  agency  programs 
(BCP  contracts,  grants,  shlpe.  laboratcM-ies; 
Weather  Bureau.  HEW  except  education; 
Navy  ship,  laboratory  construction);  only 
annual  limitations  on  some  others  (NSF 
Instrumentation;  BCP  operations;  HEW  edu- 
cation; ABC  research,  monitoring;  Navy  re- 
search ship  operations);  but  does  place  10- 
year  limitations  on  some  programs  (NSF 
ship,  laboratory  construction,  basic  re- 
search ) . 

The  answer  Is  that  S.  901  Is  not  an  appro- 
priation bill.  It  is  an  autiiorization  bill. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  a 
coordinated,  long-range,  balanced  program  of 
oceanographlc  and  Great  Lakes  research. 

Section  2,  the  declaration  at  policy  states: 
"The  Congresa  further  declares  that  sound 
national  policy  requires  that  the  United 
States  not  be  excelled  in  the  fields  of  ocean- 
ographlc research,  basic,  military,  or  applied." 

TTiere  was  no  objection  to  this  policy  when 
the  Senate  last  year  passed  S.  2693  contain- 
ing the  identical  declaration  of  policy. 

There  was  no  objection  when  the  Senate  in 
1959  approved  Senate  Resolution  186,  which 


in  effect  said  the  same  thing.  Surely  there 
can  b«  no  objection  to  a  declaration  that 
this  nation  not  b*  excelled  In  oceanographlc 
research  by  any  nation  which  may  now  or  in 
the  future  threaten  us. 

Now,  if  we  meant  what  we  said  la£t  year 
and  the  year  before  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  be  excelled  by  such  a  nation,  our  authori- 
zation of  a  program  must  be  broad  enough  to 
l)e  adapted  to  what  the  other  nation  may  do 

We  don't  Icnow  how  big  a  program  Soviet 
Russia  contemplates  In  this  field  In  the  next 
10  years.  We  do  know  that  they  have  far 
outdistanced  us  In  ship  construction,  man- 
power training,  and  oceanographlc  research 
operations  in  the  past  10  years. 

The  authorizations  in  this  bill  must  be  left 
open  enough  to  enable  future  Congresses 
through  the  customary  appropriations  pro- 
cedures, to  measure  national  needs  for  ocean- 
ographlc research. 

We  have  kept  our  oceanographlc  research 
efforts  In  a  straltjacket  too  long.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  347  ships  of  which  more  than  half 
are  adapted  to  some  types  of  oceanographlc 
research.  But  it  has  had  no  statutory  au- 
thority to  conduct  such  research  except  in 
connection  with  the  Ice  patrol  and  only  two 
ships  are  scheduled  to  do  any  oceanographlc 
research  during  fiscal  1962  — two  out  of  347 

The  Geological  Survey  has  no  statutory 
authority  to  conduct  oceanographlc  research 
although  the  geologic  structure  of  tiie  ocean 
bottom  assumes  great  Importance  ui  relation 
to  antisubmarine  warfare. 

S.  901  would  use  the  services  of  ihe.se  two 
fine  agencies  In  the  national  1 0-year  pro- 
gram. 

What  S.  901  does  is  authorize  a  program 
of  oceanographlc  and  Great  Lakes  research 

Section  2  states  that  the  program  shall  be 
similar  or  Identical  to  that  recommended  as 
a  minimal  program  by  the  Committee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  May  I  emphasize  the  word 
"minimal." 

This  minimal  program  which  S  901  would 
authorize  calls  for: 

1.  A  10- year  program 

2.  A  coordinated  program 

3.  A  balanced  program 

Thus  it  would  be  a  national  program,  not 
an  aggregation  of  little,  inadequate  agency 
programs  such  as  we  ha\e  now  Critics  of 
this  bill  would  be  on  firmer  ground  In  my 
opinion  if  they  were  to  criticize  the  minimal 
nature  of  this  program  Actually,  at  the 
end  of  10  years,  if  all  the  ships  and  labora- 
tories authorized  in  this  bill  were  construct- 
ed, and  all  the  oceanographers  provided  in 
the  bill  were  trained,  we  would  only  be^in  to 
approach  the  research  facilities  that  .Soviet 
Russia  has  right  now. 

Assuming  that  Soviet  Russia  built  no  new 
research  ships  at  all  and  that  all  the  ships 
authorized  In  S.  901  were  constructed,  we 
would  be  outnumbered  at  the  end  of  the 
10-year  program — Soviet  Russia  145  to  150 
ships.  United  States  119  ships 

That  assumes  not  only  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia builds  no  new  ships  at  ail,  but  also  that 
none  of  our  own  ships  presently  in  opera- 
tion, some  of  them  more  than  30  years  old. 
are  replaced  by  the  61  new  ships  authorized 
in  S.  »01. 

In  other  words  our  only  hope  in  matching 
Soviet  Russia's  oceanographlc  research 
strength  is  to  leave  a  few  "open  ends'  which, 
should  the  occasion  require,  future  Con- 
gresses and  future  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees can  adjust  the  program  to  meet  our 
national  reffulrementa  and  needs. 

Criticism  of  "open  enct  appropriations"  in 
this  authorization  bill  indicates  to  me  a  lack 
of  full  confidence  in  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  this  and  future  Congresses. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  are  going 
to  have  to  aijprove  any  expenditures  of 
funds  for  oeeanographlc  and  Great  Lakes 
research.  Tbsy  are  going  to  weigh  the  needs 
each  year,  and  they  are  going  to  be  demand- 


ing of  complete  Justifications  for  expendl- 
tiures.  They  can  certainly  do  this  more 
readily  if   there  ts  a   balanced,   coordinated 

national  program  to  consider  instead  of  the 
plethora  of  dlsparite  agency  programs  which 
make  It  very  difficult  to  check  possible  dupli- 
cations or  waste 

A  national  oceanographlc  and  Great  Lakes 
research  program,  such  as  is  authorized  in 
.S  901,  will  assure,  Mr.  President,  not  only 
a  more  efficient  program,  but  a  program 
from  which  the  Nation  will  reap  maximum 
lieneflts  for  every  dollar  spent,  a  program 
nut  only  sound  but  In  the  intercuts  of 
economy 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Madam  Pi'esident, 
I  iiave  a  long  statement  on  the  so-called 
agency  opposition.  I  shall  read  only 
part  of  the  statement  to  the  Senate,  but 
I  .shall  submit  the  entire  statement  for 
printing  in  the  Record. 

Madam  President,  the  Government 
ai^cncies  themselves  have  recognized 
the  need  for  scientiflc  evaluation.  They 
recognized  that  several  years  ago,  when 
four  of  them.  later  joined  by  a  fifth, 
a.sked  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  review  and  appraise  the  oceano- 
graphlc research  activities  of  the  various 
agencies. 

The  committee  recommended  a  na- 
tional program,  a  10-year  coordinated 
program,  and  it  submitted  this  program 
to  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  spon- 
.soring  Government  agencies. 

Senate  bill  901  again  seelcs  to  carry 
cat  the  recommendations  of  this  un- 
iMa.sed,  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical,  non- 
Government  body  of  distinguished  scien- 
tists, in  their  report  made  nearly  2'^ 
yeans  ago. 

The  Committee  on  Oceanography  2S 
years  ago  recommended  construction  of 
70  new  research  and  survey  ships  over 
a  period  of  10  years,  to  replace  small, 
obsolete,  ancient  craft  in  operation. 

They  recommended  that  two  of  these 
.ships  be  placed  in  operation  during  1960. 
by  the  Navy,  one  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  one  by  the  Maritime 
Administration.  But  no  new  .ships  were 
placed  in  operation  by  any  Government 
a?ency  in  1960. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  six 
new  Navy  research  ships  be  placed  in 
operation  in  1961.  two  new  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  ships,  two  new  fisheries 
research  ships,  and  one  new  research 
ship  to  be  built  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

That  is  a  total  of  15  new  .ships  to  have 
been  put  in  operation  during  a  2-ycar 
pericxl,  of  which  8  were  to  be  small,  dis- 
placing 500  tons,  and  7  of  medium  size. 
di.splacinR  1.200  to  1,500  tons. 

How  many  actually  have  been  placed 
in  operation  30  months  after  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography  made  its  rec- 
ommendations? The  answer  is  one- 
only  one.  This  is  a  small,  80-foot  boat, 
displacing  152  tons,  or  about  one- 
thirtieth  the  size  of  Russian  research 
ships;  and  it  is  the  first  new  research 
ship  constructed  in  the  United  States 
since  the  298-ton  Atlantis  in  1931, 

So,  Madam  President,  during  the  30- 
year  period  in  which  we  have  left  these 
matters  up  to  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies, only  one  new  ship  has  been  built. 
Yet  some  persons  ask  about  "agency  op- 
position." 


Madam  President,  I  wish  to  submit 
this  material  for  printing  in  the  Rec- 
ord. It  contains  some  very  startling  ex- 
amples of  the  attitude  of  the  agencies. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  last  year  they 
have  started  to  do  something  in  this 
field.  But  if  Congress  had  not  gotten 
busy  with  it.  that  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. So  the  agency  operations  are, 
really  "as  usual  " 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  statement  printed  at 
tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  Uie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Acr.vi  T  Opposition 

The  question  has  been  asked:  How  do  you 
explain    agency    opposition    to    S.    901? 

My  answer  is  that  there  is  no  opposition 
to  any  of  the  purposes  of  S.  901.  The  only 
opposition  I  can  find  in  the  agency  com- 
ments is  to  Congress  spelling  out  in  legis- 
lation what  the  various  agencies  should 
do  and  how  they  should  coordinate  their 
oceanographlc  and  Great  Lakes  research  in 
the  Interest   of  efficiency  and   economy. 

That  Is  a  function  of  the  Congress,  a  con- 
stitutional function  by  the  way,  that  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch  sometimes  seem 
reluctant  to  accept 

There  is,  Jn  fact,  general  concurrence  In 
the  objectives  of  8  901  The  Department 
of  the  Navy  states,  and  I  quote  its  com- 
ments, that  it  "subscribes  to  tlie  objectives 
of  the  bill" 

The  National  Science  Foundation  states, 
'we  are  In  complete  accord  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  S  901  which  is  aimed  at  assur- 
ing that  the  United  States  has  a  strong 
national    oceanographlc    prc^gram" 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  states, 
"we  concur  in  the  general  objects  of  this 
bill." 

Tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  states  that 
It  is,  "in  accord  with  the  purposes  and  in- 
tent  of   the    proposed    legislation." 

TVue,  the  comments  go  on  to  say  that  they 
already  are  conducting  research,  or  that 
they  consider  their  authority  adequate. 

What  this  bolls  down  to  Is  that  the  agen- 
cies prefer  to  go  their  own  way  In  this  field 
of  research,  as  they  have  been  doing,  without 
planning,  evaluation,  or  guidance  by  the 
Congress. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  as  an 
example,  states  in  efTect  that  It  is  doing  an 
excellent  Job  in  oceanographlc  research  with- 
out congressional  guidance,  and  have  even 
employed  an  oceanographer  on  its  staff. 

How  good  a  Job  the  Foundation  Is  doing 
Is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
tliat  It  can  do  a  better  Job,  and  under  the 
authorizations  of  8  901  I  am  confident  It 
would  do  a  better  Job,  which  Is  what  tlUs 
Nation — and    I    tlxlnk    the   Congress — wants. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  states.  'The 
Department  of  Defense  subscribes  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill  and  Indeed  recognizes  the 
salutary  elTect  which  congressional  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  marine  sciences  has 
in  this  area  by  Its  emphasis  on  oceanography 
as  a  program  required  In  the  national  in- 
terest." 

Then  It  states,  in  effect,  that  legislation 
Is  not  needed  because  an  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography  develops  an  annual 
program.  The  interagency  Committee,  which 
Is  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Is  composed  of  administrative  officials 
of  seven  Government  agencies  who  advise 
the  Federal  Council  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. The  Council  is  an  executive  creation 
and  the  Committee  Is  a  Council  creation. 
Neither  are  responsive  to  the  Congress. 

Within  Its  limited  and  distinctive  sphere. 
I  think  that  the  interagency  Committee  of 
high  Government  officials  Is  a  proper  and 
useful  group.    I  think  It  can  be  very  helpful 


In  advising  the  President,  which  Is  what  it 
was  set  up  to  do.  But  It  does  not  advise 
the  Congress  and  In  the  past  even  much  of 
Its  advice  to  the  White  House  haa  gone  un- 
heeded. At  present  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee has  projected  a  program  for  fiscal 
1962.  but  nothing  beyond  that  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge. 

Whatever  may  be  accomplished  by  this 
administrative  group — and  I  wish  It  every 
success — something  more  than  an  evaluation 
by  top  agency  officials  is  needed.  Scientific 
evaluation  is  needed.  In  my  opinion.  If  we 
are  to  keep  pace  with  other  countries  in 
oceanographlc  research,  and  this  evaluation 
should  and  must  be  available  to  the  Congress 
which  authorizes  and  appropriates  the  funds 
which  EUitaln   all   research. 

S.  901  is  based  on  a  scientific  evalua- 
tion by  scientists,  not  on  an  evaluation  by 
executives  of  agencies  or  bureaus  who  are 
primarily  concerned  with  their  own  direct 
responsibilities,  many  of  which  are  unrelated 
to  scientific  research.  S.  901.  furthermore,  is 
based  on  the  Nation's  scientiflc  needs  in  this 
Important  field,  not  merely  of  today,  or  of 
fiscal  1962,  but  the  needs  and  the  program 
to  meet  these  needs  over  the  next  10  years, 
the  period  that  will  probably  be  required  to 
construct  the  facilities  and  train  the  man- 
jKiwer  to  meet  Soviet  Russia's  challenge  In 
oceanographlc  research. 

Government  agencies  themselves  recog- 
nized the  need  for  scientific  evaluation  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  four  of  them,  later 
Joined  by  a  fifth,  asked  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  review  and  appraise  the 
oceanographlc  research  activities  of  the  va- 
rious agencies. 

The  agencies  making  this  request  were  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research.  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Not  only  did  these  agencies  request  en 
evaluation  by  scientists  but  a  report  of  find- 
ings and  recommendations  as  to  research 
and  survey  needs  in  this  vital  field. 

Twelve  distinguished  scientists,  physicists, 
biologists,  chemists,  meteorologists,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Academy  to  serve 
as  a  committee  on  oceanography.  None  of 
these  scientists  are  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  committee,  in  turn,  recruited 
some  40  other  scientists  of  prominence  from 
Institutions  throughout  the  country,  special- 
ists in  such  fields  as  ocean  and  Great  Lakes 
fisheries  and  other  resources,  radioactive 
waste  disposal,  new  devices,  and  acoustics. 
and  named  these  scientists  to  special  panels. 

The  committee  was  and  Is  a  dedicated 
group,  nonpartisan  and  nonp>olitical,  Inde- 
jjendent.  and  objective. 

The  committee  on  oceanography  made  ex- 
tensive studies  and  investigations  and  visited 
all  agencies  and  most  of  the  Nation's  marine 
laboratories.  It  prepared  a  12-chapter  report 
detailing  the  woeful  Inadequacy  of  our  ma- 
rine research  and  facilities,  and  recommend- 
ed in  this  report  a  10-year  program  of  ex- 
panded marine  research,  surveys,  and 
training 

Now,  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  all  this  effort  and  study? 

Was  the  committee  expected  to  wind  up 
its  survey,  report  its  findings  to  the  sponsor- 
ing agencies,  and  then  return  quietly  to  the 
respective  institutions  of  its  members,  which 
was  what  two  previous  similar  committees 
have  done? 

Was  it  expected  to  leave  its  recommenda- 
tions with  the  various  agencies  to  be  acted 
on  or  not,  subject  to  the  whims  or  inclina- 
tions of  agency  officials? 

Or  was  it  expected  that  if  an  agency  did 
act  it  would  act  Independently  and  without 
relation  to  other  agencies  or  to  v  hat  was 
being  done  by  other  nations? 

From  some  of  these  agency  comments  It 
would  appear  that  that  was  the  expecta- 
tion. It  wae  not  the  Intention  of  the 
National  Academy  or  of    the  committee  on 


oceanography,  however.  The  committee 
recommended  not  a  one-agency  program,  or  a 
group  of  agency  programs.  >  It  recommended 
a  national  program,  a  10-year  coordinated 
program,  and  It  submitted  tiiis  program  to 
the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  sponsoring 
Government    agencies. 

The  Senate,  on  June  22,  1959,  adopted  S 
Res.  136  commending  the  report  and  concur- 
ring In   its  recommendations. 

Tlie  Senate,  on  June  23,  1960,  passed  S. 
2692,  the  predecesso,-  bill  to  S.  901.  but  the 
House  of  Representatives  failed  to  act  on 
S.  2692. 

S  901  again  seeks  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  unbiased,  nonpartisan, 
nonp<jlltlcal,  nongovernment  body  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists  in  their  report  made 
nearly  2 '  2  years  ago. 

Meanwhile  Soviet  Russia  hxis  moved  ahead 
with  its  oceanographlc  program.  Canada  has 
Inaugurated  a  comprehensive,  long-range 
oceanographlc  program.  Great  Britain  is 
proceeding  with  iier  national  oceanographlc 
program  headed  by  a  council  which  includes 
her  mofct  distinguished  oceanographlc  sci- 
entists. 

The  committee  on  oceanography  2I2  years 
ago  recommended  construction  of  70  new 
research  and  survey  ships  over  a  period  of 
10  years  to  replace  small,  obsolete,  ancient 
craft  in  operation. 

They  reconunended  that  two  of  these  ships 
be  placed  In  operation  during  1960.  by  the 
Navy,  one  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  one  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. No  new  ships  were  placed  In  operation 
by  any  Government  agency  In  1960. 

The  committee  recommended  that  six  new 
Navy  research  ships  be  placed  In  operation 
m  1961.  two  new  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
ships,  two  new  fisheries  research  ships,  and 
one  new  research  ship  to  be  built  by  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

That  Is  a  total  of  15  new  ships  to  have 
been  put  in  operation  during  a  2-year  period. 
cf  which  8  were  to  be  small,  displacing  500 
tons,  and  7  of  medium  size,  displacing  1.200 
to  1,500  tons. 

How  many  actually  have  been  placed  in 
op)eratlcn  30  months  after  the  Committee  on 
Oceanography    made    its    recommendations? 

The  answer  is  one. 

I  repeat — one. 

This  Is  a  small  80-foot  boat  dl-splaclng  152 
tons,  or  about  one-thirtieth  the  size  of 
Russian  research  ships,  and  it  is  the  first 
new  research  ship  constructed  In  the  United 
States  since  the  298-ton  Atlantis  in  1931. 

Soviet  Russia  during  the  same  2 -year 
period  has  constructed  four  new  research 
ships,  two  of  3.600  tons  and  two  of  5.000 
tons,  and  has  them  In  operation  on  the  high 
seas.  A  fifth  ship,  of  3.950  tons.  Is  nearlng 
completion.  The  Russians  already  had  seven 
research  ships  ranging  from  3,000  to  12.000 
tons  before  the  five  mentioned  above  were 
even  started. 

The  largest  research  ship  we  have  dis- 
places 2,079  tons  and  Is  a  converted  naval 
auxiliary  craft  built   during  World  War  II. 

S.  901  will,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Na- 
tion's history,  establish  statutory  authority 
for  a  national  oceanographlc  and  Great 
Lakes  research  program. 

In  the  absence  of  such  authority  this  Na- 
tion has  not  had  such  a  program:  Does  not 
have  such  a  program  now. 

With  the  enactment  of  S.  901  there  will 
be  authority  for  such  a  program. 

Agencies  in  our  Government  who  recog- 
nize the  urgency  of  expanding  their  oceano- 
graphlc and  Great  Lakes  research  will  have 
the  support  and  backing  of  Congress  In  their 
endeavors. 

Universities,  laboratories  and  Institutions 
throughout  the  Nation  wishing  to  cooperate 
with  our  Government  in  advancing  the  ma- 
rine sciences  will  have  the  support  and  back- 
ing of  the  Congress. 

Industries  and  individual  scientists  wish- 
ing to  contribute   to  the  Natio:a  s  strength 
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on   In   and  under  the  oceans  and  the  Great  and  quality  of  research  ships,  sclent Iflc  man-  Fourth,   they   will  buy  knowledge   of  the 

Lines' will  have   the  support   and   backing  power,   and   operational   activities?  ocean  depths  which  the  Committee  on  Com- 

ot  the  Congress.  The  answer  Is  that  we  have  not  had  and  merce   has   been   told   Is  vitally   needed   for 

Congreaslonai  enactment  of  S.  901  will  give  do  not  have  now  a  national  oceanographlc  antisubmarine    warfare    and    detection    of 

support  to  constructive  proposals  and  recom-  program,  or  a  national  Great  Lakes  program,  enemy  submarines  and  for  our  own  efficient 

mendaUons  of  the  Interagency  committee  of  Hearings  on  S.  901  contain  voluminous  testl-  submarine  navigation. 

high  department  officials  and  to  the  respec-  mony  on  our  lag  in  marine  research.    Presl-  Fifth,  they  will  buy  scientific  and  economic 

tl^agencles  they  serve.  dent  Kennedy  has  referred  repeatedly  to  our  studies  designed  to  revitalize  our  dwindling 

Enactment  of  S.  901  will  express  the  wUhes  neglect  of  oceanography.  fisheries  industry,  both  in  the  oceans  and  in 

of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  enhance  their  Canada,    Britain,    Japan.    Australia,    and  the   Great   Lakes.      Value   of   the   latter,   for 

security  and  welfare  and  increase  their  eco-  many  other  maritime  nations  have  national  example,   has   shrunk    by   almost  half   since 

nomlc  resoxu-ces.  programs,  and  Soviet  Russia  the  most  mas-  World  War  II. 

From  every  part  of  the  Nation  have  come  slveof  all.  Sixth,  the  funds  authorized  In  8.  901  will 

scores  of  letters  supporting  this  legislation.  The   United    States   in    contrast   has  some  buy  Investigations  of  sea-air  interaction  that 

To  me  this  comment  from  the  people  who  15  or    16  small   agency   programs  carried  on  affect   our    climate   throughout    the    Nation, 

Congress    represents    is    as    Important    and  under  numerous  separate  legislative  authorl-  and  facilitate  early  predictions  of  storms  and 

significant  as  some  of  the  agency  comments  zations.     Each  authority   that  any  of   these  hurricanes,    and   of   long-range    forecasts    of 

which    in    no    Instance    expressed    the    con-  agencies  have  is  limited  authority,  limited  in  major   climatic   changes, 

vlctlons  of  the  scientists  in  those  agencies,  scope  and  limited  to  the  agency  to  which  it  Seventh,  they  will  buy  knowledge  that  we 

As  I  stated  before  there  Is  no  agency  op-  applies.  need    of    contamination    of    the    oceans    by 

position    to    the    purposes    or    objectives    of  Since  the  Committee  on  Commerre  com-  atomic   wastes   and  of  pollution   of   Inshore, 

S.  901.     The  only  opposition  Is  to  Congress  menced  Its  Inquiry  into  the  status  of  marine  estuarine.  and  Great  Lakes  waters  by  other 

carrying  out  the   wishes   of   the   people   and  science  in  the  United  State.s  it  has  discovered  wastes      This  knowledge  will  result  In  bene- 

the  scientists  In   a   field   the   agencies   have  agencies  with  no  authority  at  all  or  author-  fits  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation 

heretofore   neglected   and    which   is   vital   to  ity  so  restricted  that  it  could  conduct  ocean-  Eighth,    funds   authorized    In    S.    901    will 

the  Nation.  ographlc  research  only  m  a  certain  area  t)uv  scientific  knowledge  of  the  minerals  and 

.  First   it    found    that   the    Coast    and   Geo-  i,,^s.\\   fuels   which   lie   beneath    the   bottoms 

Mr.    ELLENDER.      Madam    President,  ^etlc  Survey  could  not   operate  outside   the  ^^  t^e  oceans  and  of  the  Great  Lakes 

will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  continental  Shelf.    it  corrected  that  reslrlc-  Ninth,  they  will  buy  Increased  protection 

for  a  question?  tion  with  special  legislation  ,,,^  beach  and  shore  properties. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield.  Then   the  committee   discovered   tliat    the  ^^^^^^    ^^^^.  ^^jj  ^^^  ^^^  prestige  for  the 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Does  the  bill  author-  Coast   Guard,  with   scores  of  ships,   had   no  ^^^^^^^.^  marine  scientists   among  scientist* 

ize  any  new  programs,  or  does  it  merely  authority  to  conduct  oceanograph  c  research  ^^^    ^^^^^^    j^p^    u?.t\on&    of    the    world.      The 

conSdate  the  Various  programs  of  the  --P\  ^^ouirrorVTct"  hat     a^   riso'^'does  -^--  °'  --  ^-"^-"  — "»^  P--"^'>' 

departments  and  agencies?  s  ii89 ^r^^  by  thellnate  '^  '^^'"«  "'l^^"^"*  ^>/^«  "P'°'^«  °'  ^'T 

■Tr^       •»»A/-xmc!i^vT         Tt      «,^„o«^^Hof«.e  »   ^ Ao»  passBQ  D>  iiic  ot Ma tc.                     ,           ,  . )ceanographers    cruising    In    all    oceans    In 

Mr.     MAGNUSON.        It     consolidates  Further  it   discovered    that   the  geological  ^l    ^  well-equlpp^  oceanographlc  re- 

them.      The    bill    does    not    propose    an  survey    cannot    conduct    oceanographlc    re-  ^^^^^^^  ^ «        ^^^  obtaining  data  In  areas  of 

added  appropriation.     It  is  to  authorize  search  because  l:  is  limited  to  the  natlona  ^^^  ocean  which   our  own  ships  have   never 

a  substitute  for  next  year's  appropria-  domain,    s   90i  would  correct  that  lack  of  ^^^^^^^ 

tions    now  scattered  among   16  different  ^"^'^^''^^'-^y^^,        „    ^^en   the  senate  cons.d-  The    cost    of    the    lO-year    program    which 

departments  or  agencies.  ered-and    passen-S    2692.    the    predecessor  *"^"d  ^  authorized  in  S    901  approximates 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     If  the  bill  is  enact-  bin    to    S     901      the    agency    comments— or  *"^'^  million  for  the  10  years,  or  an  average 

ed.  to  what  extent  wiU  there  be  savings?  rather  the  deparment  comments-were  that  ^^  ^"'^  million  annually      This  includes  Die 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Savings  will  result  there  was  ample  authoriiv  to  conduct  ocean-  ^^^^  for  all  the  activities  I  have  mentioned 

from  the  fact  that  then  there  will  be  a  ographlc  research.  "b^^^y^  ""^  «""^^  ""I  T'2l'?     w     k.,, 

program,  and  no  duplication,  and  at  least  The  Committee  on  Commerce  takes  the  po-  The   program    authorized    in    the    bill    em- 

we^all  have  our  siehts  set  on  a  definite  ^Itlon   that  something  more  is  needed   than  br..ces  marine  research  and  survey  activities 

rnnH^nin.f I^^oS,      =f,^1c.r  f^  merely  a  permissive  authority  to  a-encles  to  m    6    departments.    3    independent    agencies, 

continuing  program— similar  to  the  pro-  ^^  something  they  have   not  been  dolni;,  or  and    15    bureaus,   offices,    and    services, 

gram  for   the  space  agency  or   the  pro-  jj  j^ey  have  been  doing  it  at  all.  liave  been  The  committee  has  received  some  criticism 

gram  in  the  field  of  health.  doing  it  inadequately.  that    these   authorizations    are    too    low    and 

Mr.    ELLENDER.      The   Senator   from  what  is  needetl  is  general  legislative  guld-  should  be  tripled  or  at  least  doubled      They 

Washington   has   referred    to    opposition  ance — a    basic,    sound,    comprehensive    over-  are      h(jwever.     the     authorizations     recom- 

from  various  agencies.    Does  he  mean  the  ah  authority  for  a  balanced  national  program  mended  by  the  Committee  on  Oceanography 

Department  of  Defense ?  °^  oceanographlc  and  Great  Lakes  research,  of   the   National   Academy   of   Sciences   for   a 

Mr    lV>rAriNTT<?nV      Tn  pfTfvt    «-hPv  csav  ^  program  that  Congress  can  encourage  and  minimal     national     oceanographlc     program, 

^^""•.„   .         \                          Client,   Liicjr  j>a>  assist  and.   if  necessary,  check   on      That   is  and   I  emphasize   the    word   '  mlntmnl— not 

the  bill  is  not  necessary.     In  the  state-  what  s.  90i  would  provide  re.strictive 

ment   I   have  submitted,   for    printing   in  certainly  that  should  be  preferable  to  the  The     Committee     on     Oceanography     esti- 

the  Record,  their  positions  are  set  forth,  scattered,    dispersed    multiplicity    of    unco-  mated   the   following  costs  by  agency; 

Mr.  ELLENDER.      Yes.  ordinated    agency   programs   which    we    have      Navy $278,240,000 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.      Madam  President,  now.                                                                                      Coast  and  Geodetic  survey 78.040.000 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ^  ^'^°   ^^"^  ^*-^"  AS)s.ea   repeatedly:    what  Bureau    of    Commercial    Flsh- 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  win  the  prograin  cost?                                         eries 123.160,000 

^*  or,..™,^^o  ¥r.   r^c^\\.y^  ^wi^^n^-^^  .,«^«,.  In   answering   that   >  uestlon   I   would    like      Maritime    Administration 10.900,000 

of  answers  to   possible  objections  undei  a^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  briefly   what   the   funds   au-  National  science  Foundation..      121,040,000 

the  category    Adequate  Authority,    and  thorized  in  s  901  win  buy  over  a  period  of     omce  of  Education 5.000,000 

some  answers  to  possible  inquiries  as  to  10  years,  the  life  of  the  national  program  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission...        32,430.000 

cost   and   benefits,    including   the    use   of  oceanographlc     and     Great     Lakes     research      Bureui  of  Mines 2.600.000 

the  funds  and  recommendations  of  mini-  projected  in  this  bin.                                                                                       

mum  amoimts,  in  comparison  with  some  J^'"*^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^y  ^i  research  and  survey                Total 651, 410.000 

of  the  funds  now  being  spent  in  this  field  ^^*P«   ^   compete   with   soviet    Russia's    150  committee  on  Commerce   on  the  rec- 

t.     i.1.     IB  ^-rm          i.               •            J  J          1.  research   and   survey   ships.     None  of    these  *'"^  v,oinmin«e  on  ».yommcn,e,  ou  mc  rec 

by  the  16  different  agencies  and  depart-  ^^^  American  ships  win  be  as  large  as  the  "emendation   of    the    Committee   on    Ocea- 

mentS.  recent  Soviet  research  vessels,  but  we  expect  nography.  has  Increased  the  National  Science 

There   being   no   objection,    the   state-  to  compensate  for  that  with  better  scientists  Foundation    authorization    for    the    10-year 

ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  and  instruments.     The  new  American  ships  period  by  $8,500,000. 

Record,  as  follows:  are    necessary    to    replace    the    small,    aging.  It-  has  included  $2  million  per  annum  or 

obsolete  craft  we  now  are  operating,  *20   million   for   the    10-year   period    for    the 

Adequate  Authority  Second,    funds   authorized    in    S.    901    will  Corps   of   Engineers   beach  erosion   board   at 

The  question  has  been  raised:  Why  do  we  buy  laboratory  facilities,  most  of  which  are  the  request  made  last   year   by  the  Defense 

need  S  901  when  some  agencies  In  their  com-  over  a  quarter-century  old.  and  all  of  which  Department 

ments  say   they   already  have  adequate   au-  are   greatly  overcrowded.  U    has   Included    InstrumenUtlon   for    the 

thorlty    for    marine    research?  Third,  the  funds  authorized  will  buy  edu-  US    Coast  Guard  which  would  approximate 

May  I,  In  reply,  ask:  If  these  agencies  have  cation  and  training  in  the  marine  sciences  $10  million  for  the  10-year  program.             \ 

adequate  authority  why  do  we  not  now  have  at    the    Nation's   oceanographlc    Institutions  And  it  has  increased  authorization  for  ed- 

an  adequate  oceanographlc   or  Great  Lakes  and  universities  with  the  aim  of  ultimately  ucation    and    training    In    the    amount    of 

research  program?     Why  are  we  being  sur-  overcoming    Soviet    Russia's    great    prepon-  $1,600,000    on    the    recommendation    of    the 

passed  by  Soviet  Russia  In  niunbers,  tonnage,  derance  of  scientific  manpower.  Committee  on  Oceanography. 
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This  U  %  total  Additional  authorization  In 
S.  001  of  tiClOCOOC'  which,  added  to  the 
committee  on  Ocsaivography  10-yMu-  astl- 
mat«  of  1651.41    million,   brings  a   total   of 

$661.ftl. 

The  Departmsnt  of  the  Navy  has  Issued  a 
r-vlsed  tenoc  (10  years  in  oceanography)  re- 
port covering  this  one  agency. 

I  think  the  authorloatioiu  In  8.  901  for 
oceanographlc  and  Oraat  Lakes  rssearch  by 
6  departments,  3  Independent  offices,  and  16 
bureaus,  offices,  and  services  Is  quite  modest 
in  comparison  with  the  tenoc  report  esti- 
mate for  the  Navy  alone.  This  estimate  Is 
$889   million. 

8.  901  proposes  a  balanced  program  in 
which  both  civilian  a<|;encles  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  military  agencies  would  share  in 
unlocking  the  mysteries  of  the  oceans  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  Tlius  peacetime  benefits 
win  not  be  lacking  wlille  security  needs  also 
are  being  met. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Madam  President, 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith  I  has  an  amendment 
to  submit.    I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Madam 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  iden- 
tified as  "7-27-61— F",  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submiited  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  On  page  66, 
It  is  proposed  to  add  the  following  to 
subsection  (d>  of  section  21: 

Provided  further.  That  ths  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  provide  the  Congress.  In  con- 
nection with  the  badget  presentation  for 
fiscal  year  1963  and  each  suoceedlng  year 
of  the  ten-year  perlixl  covered  by  this  Act, 
a  horizontal  budget  lihowlng  (a)  the  toUDty 
of  the  program  for  narlne  •clences,  (b)  ths 
specific  aspects  of  tfcs  program  and  funding 
assigned  to  each  agoncy,  and  (3)  ths  esti- 
mated goals  and  fii.anclal  requirements  to 
complete  ths  progra:n. 

Mrs,  SMITH  of  Maine.  Madam 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  m>  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  very  much;  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  minor- 
ity leader  for  giving  me  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  have  listened  w^ith 
interest  to  the  presentation  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  In  regard  to  Senate 
bill  901. 

An  analysis  of  the  budget  document 
submitted  to  the  Congress  this  year  by 
the  executive  branch  indicates  that 
there  is  enormous  confusion,  overlap- 
ping, and  duplication  on  the  part  of 
Government  departments  and  agencies 
which  are  engaged  In  various  aspects 
of  the  same  overall  program.  This  prob- 
lem is  glaringly  demonstrated  by  S.  901, 
authorizing  apprcpriations  for  oceano- 
graphlc research. 

This  bill  represents  a  legislative  ef- 
fort to  Identify  each  of  the  agencies  and 
departments  engaged  in  this  activity  and 
to  provide  specific  authority  to  each. 
This  bill  reveals  that  oceanographlc  re- 
search entails  participation  of  6  depart- 
ments. 3  independent  agencies,  and  15 
different  bureaus,   services,  and   oflBces 


within  the  Federal  Government.  In  ad- 
dition, each  of  these  may  contract  work 
to  educational  or  soientlfic  institutions 
and  laboratories.  State  agencies  o:.*  vol- 
untary associations  or  organizations  of 
citizens.    This  analysis  indicates  that: 

Five  agencies  request  funds  for  ship 
construction  and  operation. 

Five  agencies  plan  to  construct  shore 
facilities. 

Ten  agencies  will  conduct  research  ac- 
tivities, many  of  which  appear  lo  be 
identical  or  at  least  similar. 

Six  agencies  plan  to  construct  cr  ac- 
quire equipment  or  instruments  much 
of  which  appears  to  be  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Seven  agencies  are  authorized  to  spend 
funds  for  student  or  employee  training. 
F^ve  agencies  are  authorized  t<3  col- 
lect and  disseminate  data  to  others. 

Although  there  have  been  several  in- 
tragency  coordinating  groups  con(;erned 
with  oceanographlc  activities,  these  bod- 
ies have  generally  been  ineffective  inso- 
far as  control  by  the  Congress  1$  con- 
cerned. Very  rarely  has  any  irL''ormal 
interagency  group  provided  congression- 
al appropriation  committees  with  vital 
iiiformation  such  as  the  overall  Govern- 
ment funding  required  each  year  to  sup- 
port a  given  program  and  the  specific 
aspects  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken 
by  each  agency  Involved  In  the  pDgram. 
Numerous  instances  are  available  in 
committee  hearings  of  attempts  by  indi- 
%-idual  subcommittee  members  to  corre- 
late the  presentation  of  a  particular 
agency  with  that  of  another  agency 
which  appeared  before  another  subcom- 
mittee of  which  the  Senator  hajDpened 
to  be  a  member.  The  hearings  Indicate 
that  answers  to  questions  attempting  to 
elicit  this  information  fall  into  two 
categories: 

First.  A  profession  of  ignorance;  as  to 
the  activities  of  the  other  agency,  or 

Second.  A  glib  assurance  that  all 
agencies  cooperate  by  means  of  ar.  inter- 
agency committee.  That  such  inter- 
agency committees  are  generally  inef- 
fective can  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  similar  activity  Is  undertaken  by 
two  or  more  agencies  without  any  ap- 
parent justification. 

S.  901  illustrates  the  magnitude  of 
oceanographlc  activities  throughout  the 
Federal  Government  and  demonstrates 
the  need  for  a  horizontal  presentiition  of 
this  program  cutting  across  agency  lines 
and  available  to  each  of  the  subcommit- 
tees having  responsibility  for  the  various 
aspects  of  these  programs. 

The  objective  of  this  request  would  be 
twofold : 

First.  To  enable  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  more  effec- 
tively fulfill  their  responsibilities. 

Second.  To  provide  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  a  method  of  examining  pro- 
grams in  their  totality  so  that  identical, 
similar  or  overlapping  functions  can  be 
detected  and  in  all  probability  corrected 
by  the  Executive. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  I  ht.ve  out- 
lined can  be  corrected  by  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have 
added  to  Senate  bill  901. 

I  have  talked  about  this  matter  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  ttie  Com- 


merce Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Mackuson].  and  he 
has  iJidicatea  that  the  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
discussed  the  amendment  with  me  yes- 
terday. I  think  the  amervdment  will 
strengthen  the  bill;  I  think  it  will  do 
what  some  have  wondered  about.  It 
provides,  of  course,  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  shall  provide  Congress,  in 
connection  with  this  program,  every 
year  a  horizontal  budget,  as  it  is  called, 
as  to  the  totality  of  the  program  for 
marine  scientists,  the  specific  aspects  of 
the  program,  the  funding  assigned  to 
each  agency,  and  the  goals  and  the 
financial  requirements.  I  think  that 
should  be  reviewed  every  year,  so  that 
budget  will  come  to  us,  and  all  of  it 
should  be  in  one  document.  After  all, 
one  trouble  at  the  present  time  is 
that  these  activities  are  spread  all  over 
the  lot. 

So  I  think  this  amendment  will 
strengthen  the  bill  considerably,  and  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington  very  much  for 
his  observations.  I  am  sure  this  amend- 
ment will  make  it  much  easier  for  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  understand  just  what  we  are  doing 
along  this  line. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  we  ought  to  put  a  lot  of  others 
on  this  basis.  Then  we  would  have  a 
better  concept  of  what  is  going  on. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  adop>ted. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICEJR.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  the  Senator  from  Texas  3  minutes. 

NKXD    FOB   ADVANCEMENT    OF    ISASINE    SCIXNCK 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  support  S.  901  which  is 
entitled  "The  Advancement  of  Marine 
Sciences  and  Research  Act  of  1961.' 

The  bill  proposes  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  expanded  marine  survey  and 
research.  The  program  is  designed  to 
produce  a  number  of  benefits,  and  I  shall 
name  three  advantages  of  substantial 
import  for  the  gulf  coast  country: 

First,  to  afford  greater  protection  to 
lives  and  property  from  oceanbred  hur- 
ricanes and  other  violent  storms ;  second, 
to  expand  our  fisheries  and  reduce  costs 
to  both  fishermen  and  consvuners;  third, 
to  reveal  ocean  deposits  of  scarce  and 
strategic  minerals  and  develop  methods 
of  recovering  and  processing  them. 

It  is  of  high  importance  for  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Navy,  and  other  agencies  to  predict<«rith 
reasonable  accuracy  the  direction  that 
a  storm  is  headed  and  to  warn  of  the 
hazard  in  time  for  evacuation. 

Forecast  of  the  high  water  surge  is 
also  as  important  as  the  direction  of  the 
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storm  from  which  most  lives  are  lost  in 
the  high  water  surge  of  the  storm. 

The  Texas  A.  k  M.  College  on  May  8 
presented  to  Government  agencies  work- 
ing vmder  the  office  of  VS.  Naral 
Research  Division  two  proposals  for 
long-range  studies  of  oceanographic- 
meteorological  conditions  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  this  projected  program  the 
college  would  hope  to  obtain  data  on  the 
climatology  of  the  gulf,  air-mass  modifi- 
cation over  the  gulf,  variations  in  condi- 
tions in  the  upper  layers  of  water  in  the 
gulf,  and  general  conditions  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  hurricanes. 

I  also  wish  to  note  that  a  world  data 
center  for  oceanography  is  located  at 
Texas  A.  L  M.  College,  and  that  it  has 
been  concerned  with  the  matter  of  inter- 
national data  exchange  in  connection 
with  programs  sponsored  for  the  inter- 
national geophysical  year.  Each  year 
the  center  is  growing  in  international 
recognitions. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  college  and 
the  outstanding  leaders  that  have  de- 
veloped this  fine  program  at  Texas 
A.  &  M.  College.  During  the  past  12 
years,  a  vigorous  oceanographlc  survey 
and  research  effort  has  been  pursued 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  ocea- 
nography and  hydrography  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Coordination  between  the  programs 
will  be  carried  out  in  collaboration  with 
the  Southwest  Research  Institute. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  world  authorities  in 
testifying  before  the  committee  advised 
us  that  the  oceans  of  the  world  con- 
tained, in  solution,  all  identified  natural 
atomic  elements,  40  of  which  were  in 
readily  measurable  amounts. 

Thirty-one  of  the  fifty  States  of  the 
United  States  have  major  lake  or  ma- 
rine areas  within  their  borders.  Hence, 
the  bill  has  wide  national  support,  and 
also  is  of  worldwide  interest. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  South- 
west and  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  the 
committee  notes  that  marine  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  production  of  all  kinds  is 
very  likely  to  continue  in  the  various 
locations  not  only  in  the  Southwest  but 
all  around  the  globe.  This  exploration, 
in  the  form  of  drilling  for  oil  and  gas, 
.was  largely  pioneered  off  the  coast  of 
Texas,  and  has  become  so  strongly  iden- 
tified with  my  State  that  all  offshore 
structures  are  called  Texas  towers 
thus  introducing  new  phraseology  into 
our  language. 

Hence,  we  see  the  great  need  for  con- 
tinuous research  and  exploration  in  both 
the  private  and  public  domain. 

As  an  example,  there  is  a  new  develop- 
ment on  the  Texas  gulf  coast.  I  wish 
to  record  a  special  event  a  few  weeks 
lago  which  emphasizes  the  great  un- 
tapped resources  of  the  oceans  and  the 
lakes. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
participate  with  Vice  President  John- 
son, Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  and  a 
group  of  Congressmen  and  other  govern- 
mental officials  in  the  dedication  of  a 
new  salinity  plant  on  the  TexM  gulf 
coast  at  Freeport,  Tex.,  which  is  being 
operated  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.    At 


this  plant  salt  water  is  being  changed  to 
fresh  water  for  general  industrial  and 
consumer  use.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
large  such  operations  in  the  world. 

In  addition,  at  this  great  plant  on  the 
Texas  coast,  magnesium,  an  important 
component  of  strategic  and  critical  light 
alloys,  bromine,  an  ingredient  of  high- 
octane  fuels  and  dyestuffs,  and  potassium 
for  chemicals  and  fertilizers,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  mineral  elements  are 
daily  processed  from  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

All  along  the  gulf  coast  and  in  Texas 
from  the  Sabine  River  on  the  east  to 
the  Rio  Grande  on  the  southwest,  there 
is  a  continually  expanding  petrochemi- 
cal industry  that  draws  on  the  natural 
resources,  the  rivers,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  for  raw  materials.  In  particular, 
the  Orange,  Beaumont,  Port  Arthur  area 
and  the  Houston-Galveston  area  have 
experienced  large  investments  of  capital 
and  a  large  expansion  of  F>opulation  in 
the  past  few  years  and  the  proposed  bill 
will  fill  new  needs  and  requirements  for 
the  area. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Dr.  Carl  H. 
Opp>enheimer,  marine  microbiologist.  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Science  at  Port  Aran- 
sas. Tex.  This  letter  expresses  not  only 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  gulf  coast 
area  in  this  legislation  but  also  reviews 
the  prospective  results  from  general  work 
in  the  field  of  marine  biology  and  how 
this  bill  will  stimulate  research  and 
teaching  in  this  important  aspect  of 
science.  I  also  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  by  Dr.  Dale  F.  Leip- 
per,  head,  department  of  oceanography 
and  meteorology.  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Texas.  College  Sta- 
tion, Tex.,  which  comments  on  the 
purposes  and  anticipated  results  of  this 
legislation  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn, 
as  follows: 

Statemint  of  Dr.  Carl  H.  Oppenheimer,  Ma- 
rine Microbiologist,  In-stitct-e  of  Marine 
SciENC*.  Port  Aransas.  Tex. 

March  8,  1961 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  your  committee 
my  views,  and  I  hope  those  of  my  esteemed 
colleagues,  on  the  important  but  usually 
under-emphasized  field  of  marine  micro- 
biology as  part  of  the  general  topic  of  ocean- 
ology  and  the  need  for  an  Intensification 
of  eflort  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
field. 

May  I  commend  you  and  your  colleagues 
for  the  broadness  of  bill  S.  901.  the  prospec- 
tive Marine  Science  and  Research  Act  of 
1961.  It  Is  not  may  Intent  to  delve  into 
any  specific  aspect,  but  rather  it  is  my  de- 
sire to  emphasize  the  position  of  the  field  of 
marine  microbiology  in  the  plan  of  oceano- 
graphlc development  and  how  your  bill  will 
stimulate  research  and  teaching  in  thLs  Im- 
portant aspect  of  science. 

The  rather  few  scientists  in  our  field  can- 
not begin  to  cope  with  the  Important  a.sperf.« 
Of  our  field  which  need  Immediate  atten- 
tion. Ovir  expanding  population  daily  Intro- 
duces new  aspects  of  marine  microbiology 
which  cry  for  understanding  and  pos.^ible 
control.  Deep  sea  microbiology  is  almost 
nonexistent  in  the  United  states,  and  the 
only  major  effort  in  this  field  is  being  m-ide 


by  Russia,  who  has  five  large  oceanographlc 
research  ships  with  microbiological  labora- 
tories and  attendant  scientists.  Before  one 
can  fully  understand  the  role  of  micro- 
organisms In  the  sea,  he  must  ha^e  a  general 
background  in  oceanology.  An  increase  in 
the  training  and  research  facilities  of  ma- 
rine laboratories,  the  establishment  of  new 
laboratories,  and  above  all.  the  establish- 
ment of  research  fellowships,  would  provide 
the  necessary  centers  and  Impetus  for  the 
training  of  the  marine  microbiologists  who 
are  currently  needed.  We  must  turn  more 
and  more  to  the  seas  for  water,  food,  and  raw 
materials.  It  takes  time  for  microbiological 
research,  and  therefore  bill  S.  901  Is  quite 
timely  In  that  It  provides  the  Impetus  to 
st.irt  now  on  research  to  alleviate  existing 
problenis  and  those  which  are  imminent. 

Microbes  are  Important  to  almost  all  fields 
of  oceanology:  environmental  health.  In- 
cluding pollution,  health  hazards  by  toxic 
byproducts  of  metabolism  or  by  direct  dis- 
ease production,  radlotictlve  uptake,  produc- 
tion of  surface  active  agents  which  enhance 
the  wind  distribution  of  toxic  material  from 
wave  tops,  causative  agent  of  fish  diseases 
both  in  the  natural  sea  and  In  the  marine 
aquaria;  deterioration  of  manmade  products 
such  as  cordage,  wood,  rubber,  plastics,  con- 
crete, iron  corrosion,  fish  and  shellfish  de- 
terioration, destruction  of  Instruments;  geo- 
chemlcal  activities  of  Importance  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  past  history  of  the  earth 
and  esp>eclally  the  petroleum;  the  use  of 
microbes  to  trace  currents  or  water  masses, 
and  In  their  role  In  all  the  cycles  of  nutrients 
which  are  necessary  for  life  to  continue  In 
the  .seas. 

Of  course,  these  aspects  of  microbial  activ- 
ity are  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the 
natural  process  of  reproducing  themselves. 
These  properties,  or  results,  of  growth  and 
reprfxluctlon  Imposed  on  the  environment 
are  the  important  aspects  for  which  basic 
study  and  Information  Is  needed  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  control  of  the  activities 
Two  of  the  most  Important  aspects  are 
photosynthesis  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
remains  of  other  living  organisms.  Life 
could  not  continue  without  these  two  proc- 
esses by  which  energy  from  the  sun  Is  used 
to  convert  inorganic  materials  Into  proto- 
phism  and  the  decomposition  of  the  proto- 
plasm back  to  the  elements  for  the  process 
to  cycle  through  the  ages.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  the  speed  of  these  two  processes 
and  how  they  are  changed  by  environment 
and  other  factors. 

Generally  speaking,  micro-organisms  fouiid 
in  marine  environments  are  bacteria,  fungi. 
viru.ses.  unicellular  algae,  and  protozoans. 
TTiese  small  organisms  have  one  property  in 
common:  they  are  unicellular,  and  within 
a  size  range  as  to  be  affected  somewhat  simi- 
larly by  the  physioochemlcal  aspects  of  the 
envlroment 

There  Is  considerable  controversy  over  the 
existence  of  true  marine  micro-organisms. 
Very  little  Is  known  about  the  effects  of 
.salt.s  In  sea  water  on  the  small  organisms 
and  especially  metabolism  and  transport  of 
food  through  membranes  It  may  well  be 
that  the  only  difference  between  a  marine 
micro-organism  and  a  terrestrial  micro- 
organism Is  that  the  former  Is  more  efficient 
energetically  and  can  thus  compensate  for 
the  osmotic  effects  of  the  salUs  on  the  cell 
When  bacteria  and  other  unicellular  forms 
are  w.ashed  from  land  into  the  sea.  they 
immediately  encounter  the  osmotic  forces 
due  to  an  increase  in  salinity.  Some  micro- 
organisms, notably  the  pathogenic  types,  are 
killed  within  a  few  days  or  months.  The 
micro-organism  which  survives  may  be 
rlivs.sifted  as  a  marine  bacterium. 

Mlcro-arganisms  have  been  found  in  al- 
most all  natural  samples  of  sea  water  and 
.sediment  which  have  been  analyzed.  The 
distribution  of  micro-organisms  appears  to 
be  sporadic  following  hydrographlc  features 
and    the    presence    of    available    nutrients. 
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Generally  more  bacteria  are  found  near  land, 
and  especially  where  the  bottom  sedimenu 
are  stirred  up.  Sediments  contain  up  in 
the  millions  of  bacteria  per  gram  and  usually 
more  than  the  overlying  water.  Thus,  up- 
welUng,  waves,  and  .st<M-ms  may  move  the 
bacteria  into  the  water.  The  open  ocean 
usually  contains  fewer  micro-organisms. 
Although  only  7  jjercent  of  Uie  total  oceanic 
area  Is  less  than  200  meters  deep.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  attendant  microbial  activity 
exceeds  the  remaining  93  percent  of  area. 

As  a  closing  example  of  the  need  for  ex- 
pansion of  baste  and  applied  research  In  this 
field,  I  should  like  ttJ  refer  to  two  serious 
problems  which  need  more  attention  than 
they  are  now  getting.  It  must  be  empha- 
sised that  these  are  only  two  of  many  such 
problems  confronting  us  at  the  present  time. 

One  is  the  problem  of  the  gradual  build- 
up of  detergents  within  our  natural  water 
systems.  The  highly  effective  cleaning  de- 
tergents of  the  hoxisewlfe  are  usually  not 
broken  down  by  sewage  treatment,  and  the 
sewage  elBuents  contain  residual  detergents. 
Most  of  the  water  passing  down  the  rivers 
to  the  oceans  Is  reworked  several  times 
through  local  metropolitan  water  systems. 
The  British  have  already  felt  the  Impact  of 
detergent  buildup  In  recycled  waters  as  #t-l- 
denced  by  the  frothing  and  by  the  fish 
killed  In  the  rivers  of  highly  populated  Eng- 
land. These  detergents,  at  a  concentration 
of  a  few  parts  per  million,  are  toxic  to  fishes 
and  aquatic  life.  At  the  present  our  marine 
waters  probably  do  not  have  an  effective  de- 
tergent concentration,  but  who  has  suspected 
that  perhaps  the  detergent  content  of  the 
waters  of  the  Chesap>eake  Bay  and  other 
similar  areas  might  be  significant  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  oyster  populations?  What  do 
we  need  to  do  to  ccanbat  this?  One  possible 
way  Is  to  create  effective  detergents  which  aro 
easily  broken  down  by  marine  organisms 
f  after  their  cleaning  job  Is  done,  or  to  make, 
by  mutation,  bacteria  which  decwnpose  the 
existing  detergents. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  finding  a 
suitable  criteria  for  pollution  assay.  The 
time  honored  method  of  conform  or  E.  coll 
determination  certainly  falls  short  of  being 
an  accurate  sewage  Indicator  In  the  marine 
environment  There  are  some  scientists 
working  In  this  area  at  the  present  time. 
but  it  Is  obvious  that  Intensified  research 
will  be  needed  before  the  problem  Is  over- 
come. 

In  every  attempt  to  describe  a  science  It 
is  necessary  to  oversimplify  for  the  sake  of 
clarity  of  the  entire  picture.  This  has  been 
attempted  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  marine  microbe 
is  imjxjrtant  to  our  very  existence.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  simplified  plctiu-e  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  marine  microbe  will  be  of 
value  In  your  posing  problems  of  establish- 
ing a  program  of  marine  research  and  teach- 
ing with  respect  to  the  future  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Carl  H.  Oppenhkimer. 

Marine  Microbioloffist. 

Statement  by  Dr.  Dale  P.  Leipper,  Head, 
Department  or  Ocianocrapht  and  Meteor- 
ology. Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege or  Texas.  College  Station.  Tex. 

March  23.  1961. 
Hon  Warren  G  Magnuson, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Magnuson:  Thank  you  for 
the  Invitation  to  comment  upon  your  Marine 
Sciences  and  Research  Act  of  1961.  I  have 
just  reread  it  and  I  was  again  amazed  at  the 
thoroughness  with  which  you  have  laid  out 
a  plan  of  action. 

The  bill  as  It  now  stands  is  a  considerable 
Improvement  over  that  of  last  year.  In  my 
opinion.  You  have  pulled  together  many 
straggling  programs  and  fitted  them  into  a 
clear  pattern. 


Tou  may  recall  that  I  wrote  you  last  year 
under  date  of  January  6,  1900,  eonctsmlng 
the  matter  of  international  data  exchange 
through  the  world  data  centers  established 
for  the  IGY.  World  Data  Center  A  it.  here 
at  Texas  A.  &  M.  CoUege.  This  center  has 
growing  International  recognition  as  indi- 
cated for  example  in  a  resolution  froia  the 
January  24.  1961.  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysics  Committee.  Then-  ap- 
pears to  be  a  strong  continuing  neei  for 
a  unlverFlty-based.  nongovernmental,  non- 
mlUtary  data  center  in  oceanography.  The 
United  States  should  not  lose  the  advantage 
w*lch  It  now  has  In  having  one  of  thi;  two 
such  centers  established  under  succisssful 
International  agreements.  I  assume  the 
wording  of  your  bill  would  permit  the  con- 
tinued support  of  this  center  so  thiit  no 
modifications  are  needed. 

I  have  no  additional  comments  upo:ir  the 
bill.  Regardless  of  its  fate  in  Congr<iSs  it 
has  already  done  a  remarkable  amouat  of 
good  for  the  marine  sciences  in  the  United 
States  by  bringing  so  much  attention  to 
them  In  an  Intelligent  way  It  has  demon- 
strated the  true  role  of  these  sciences  In  the 
future  of  our  country.  We  express  our  most 
sincere  appreciation  to  you   for  this. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HIGH-RANKING 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri fMr.  Symington  1. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Madam  President,  this  morning  one  of 
the  great  naval  officers  of  our  time.  .\dm. 
Arleigh  A.  Burke,  made  his  last  ap])ear- 
ance  before  a  Senate  committee  as  Chief 
of  Naval  Op>erations. 

A  few  days  ago  the  same  wajs  true  of 
Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  recently  retired 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  Nation  is  also  losing  Gen.  Frank 
EJverest,  commander  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Frank  Arm- 
strong, commander  in  chief  of  the  Alas- 
kan Air  Command. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morning.  "The  Cap- 
tains Depart,"  praising  the  successes  of 
these  four  great  Americans,  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Captains  Depart 

A  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Nation 
and  an  abiding  loyalty  to  and  faith  in  the 
country  they  serve  has  always  characterized 
the  best  of  our  military  professionals.  The 
high-ranking  officers  retiring  this  summer 
and  early  fall  after  yean  of  outstanding 
leadership  have  always  epitomized  these 
qualities  of  duty,  honor,  and  devotion. 

Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  who  has  served 
longer  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ( 6  years ) 
than  any  other  man,  earned  in  war  a  "can- 
do"  sobriquet  as  "Si-Knot  Burke" — always 
proceeding  at  high  speed  to  his  objective. 
In  Washington  he  has  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  who  have  known  him  for 
his  strength  of  character,  tireless  energy, 
and  selfiess  dedication  to  the  Navy  and  the 
Nation. 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  who  recently  re- 
tired as  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  made  his  mark 
not  only  as  a  filer  and  advocate  of  air  power 
but  as  a  man  of  wide-ranging  knowledge 
and  brilliant  mind,  delightful  personality, 
and  complete  mastery  of  his  profession. 

Oen  Frank  F.  Everest,  commanding  the 
Tactical  Air  Command,  and  Lt.  Oen.  Prank 


A.  Armstrong  Jr.,  commander  in  chief.  Alas- 
ka, are  pUots'  pilots,  beau  ideals  of  fight- 
ing airmen. 

All  of  these  men,  and  others  of  high  rank 
who  have  retired  recently  or  will  shortly  do 
so,  deserve  well  of  the  Nation.  The  best 
of  the  military  qualities — selfless  service, 
loyalty  up  and  down,  leadership  and  duty — 
were  never  more  needed  than  they  are  today. 
These  men  set  a  high  mark  for  those  who 
follow  in  their  train. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
the  other  evening  it  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  a  farewell  dinner  for  General 
White.  I  shall  not  forget  part  of  a  short 
extemixiraneous  talk  he  made,  which 
fortunately  was  re<iorded. 

At  that  time  General  White  said,  in 
part: 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  war  is  a 
dynamic  affair.  It  is  fraught  with  uncer- 
tainty and  I  only  urge  that  we  not  rest  our 
defense  on  static  weapon  systems. 

Another  point  should  be  made,  that  na- 
tions have  risen  and  fallen  by  their  success. 
or  their  failure,  to  exploit  their  environ- 
ments. First  on  land — and  we  know  through 
history  of  our  many  great  land  powers;  and 
then  on  sea — and  the  same  can  be  said  about 
the  sea  empires;  and  then  finally  In  the  air. 

But  today  we  are  faced  with  a  new  environ- 
ment— that  of  space,  and  It  is  my  conviction 
that  this  Nation  Eomeday.  somehow,  will  de- 
fend for  its  very  survival  on  our  own  con- 
quest and  superiority  in  space — in  our  own 
planetary  system. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  this  body 
agree  with  these  wise  remarks. 


MARINE  SCIENCES  AND  RESEARCH 
ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  901)  to  advance  the  ma- 
rine sciences,  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive 10 -year  program  of  oceanographlc 
research  and  surveys,  to  promote  com- 
merce and  navigation,  to  secure  the  na- 
tional defense,  to  exi>and  ocean,  coastal, 
and  Great  Lakes  resources,  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  research  and  survey 
ships  and  laboratory  facihties,  to  ex- 
pedite oceanographlc  instrumentation, 
to  assure  systematic  studies  of  effects  of 
radioactive  materials  in  marine  environ- 
ments, to  enhance  the  public  health  and 
general  welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment,  7- 
12-61 — A,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
at  the  end  of  section  21,  to  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(f)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  this  Act,  no  appropriated  funds  may 
be  expended,  pursuant  to  authorization  given 
by  this  Act  or  any  amendment  made  thereby, 
for  any  technological  research  or  develop- 
ment activity  unless  such  expenditure  is 
conditioned  upon  "provisions  effective  to  in- 
sure that  all  information,  uses,  products, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  developments 
resulting  from  that  activity  will  (with  such 
exceptions  and  limitations  as  the  agency 
head  concerned  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense) 
be  made  freely  and  fully  avaUable  to  the 
general  pubUc:  Provided,  hoxoever.  That 
nothing  herein  shaU  be  construed  as  to  de- 
prive the  owner  of  any  background  patent 
relating  thereto  to  such  rights  as  he  may 
have  thereunder. 
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Mr.  LC^O  of  Louisiana.  Madam. 
President,  from  the  very  begimung  ol 
this  CtoYerzimenfc  under  the  Conctttu- 
tion.  in  1790,  up  anttl  1943,  It  ww  both 
the  law  and  the  practice  that  all  agen- 
cies of  Government  were  reqnired  to  ob- 
tain all  patents  and  proprrctary  rights 
resulting  from  research  at  public  ex- 
pense. The  reason  why  this  was  done 
is  that  the  information  and  the  patent 
rights  were  thereby  made  available,  on 
an  equal  basis,  to  all  American  citizens 
who  had  contributed  their  funds, 
through  their  taxes,  to  make  this  re- 
search and  proprietary  information 
available. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  judgment,  since 
1942  the  armed  services  have  been  per- 
mitting contractors  of  these  services  to 
obtain  private  patents  on  research  per- 
formed at  public  expense,  reserving  only 
for  the  military  a  license  to  use  the 
patents  and  proprietary  infoimation  to 
fulfill  its  specific  requirements. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  clearly  con- 
trary to  every  concept  of  a  democracy, 
because  it  amounts  to  taxation  of  the 
public  for  the  private  gain  of  others. 

Most  other  agencies  of  Government — 
practically  all  of  them — are  specifically 
precluded  by  law  from  giving  away,  on 
an  exclusive  basis,  patents  or  proprietary 
rights  of  information  achieved  at  public 
expense. 

The  bill  before  us  would  require  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  reserve  patent  rights  in  the  Govern- 
ment, as  they  are  required  to  do  now  in 
some  instances,  and  as  historically  they 
have  always  done  by  practice.  It  would 
nevertheless  leave  it  open  for  other  de- 
partments, including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  make  it  possible  for  a  single 
contractor,  working  on  Government  con- 
tracts, to  obtain  patents  from  informa- 
tion derived  exclusively  at  Government 
expense. 

This  amendment  would  seek  to  arrive 
at  uniformity  in  requiring  for  the  other 
agencies  mentioned  in  the  bill  what  Is  re- 
quired for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  that  is.  where  infor- 
mation has  been  derived  entirely  at 
Government  expense,  that  information 
is  in  the  Government  and  therefore  will 
be  made  available  to  all  citizens  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

There  is  language  contained  in  the 
amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 
"with  such  exceptions  and  limitations 
as  the  agency  head  concerned  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense." 

My  understanding  of  that  language  in 
parentheses  is  that,  where  the  informa- 
tion is  secret  in  nature,  such  as  systems 
of  communicatiMis  between  two  subma- 
rines operating  under  water,  the  Infor- 
mation may  not  be  filed  for  patent,  that 
the  matter  will  remain  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Government,  because  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  want  that  information 
made  available  to  an  enemy.  This  Is 
not  intended  to  permit  an  interpretation 
that  a  contractor  couM  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  conveyed  patent  or  pro- 
prietary rights  to  information  developed 
solely  at  Government  expense. 


Mr.  MAGNXJSON.  Madam  President, 
viH  the  Senator  yieid? 

Mr.  I/DNG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MACH7U8CH9.  But  if  the  informa- 
tion is  made  available,  it  should  be  made 
available  to  everybody,  and  not  merely 
to  a  private  person  or  corporation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lousiana.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  permit  a  construction  or 
interpretation  that,  if  only  a  single 
C(»itractor  were  qualified  to  do  certain 
research,  and  obtained  certain  informa- 
tion, he  could  be  permitted  to  have  ex- 
clusive patent  rights.  In  view  of  the 
same  language  also  appearing  on  pages 
19  and  29  of  the  existing  bill.  I  believe 
this  legislative  history  will  confirm  the 
fact  that  no  such  interpretation  of  that 
language  is  Intended. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  i.s  correct.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  too  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator,  but  I  point  out  that 
the  bill  also  provides  for  private  partici- 
pation in  this  field.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  it.  Institutions  at  La 
Jolla.  Calif.,  and  Woods  Hole.  Ma.s.s  , 
have  participated  in  that  research. 
They  have  done  more  work  on  oceanog- 
raphy than  the  Government  has.  for 
many  years.  However,  the  load  i.s  get- 
ting too  great.  There  should  be  Gov- 
ernment participation.  Also,  Operation 
Mohole  is  going  on.  The  purpose  of 
that  operation  is  to  bore  into  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  to  the  deepest  part  possible, 
in  order  to  find  out  what  is  contained  in 
the  earth's  crust.  It  involves  oceano- 
graphic  as  well  as  geologic  knowledge. 
In  that  case  all  the  oil  companies  KOt 
together  and  financed  the  project.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  was  the 
manager,  and  put  some  money  into  it. 
They  all  got  tc^ether  in  that  operation, 
and  it  has  been  successful.  Their  in- 
terest was  to  learn  how  to  keep  a  drilling 
rig  on  even  keel  in  the  ocean.  They 
learned  how  to  do  it.     It  is  amazing. 

Under  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  would  they  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  which  they  put 
into  such  research? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  very 
clear  from  the  language.  The  language 
reads: 

PTOvided,  however.  That  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  as  to  deprive  the  owner 
of  any  background  patent  relating  thereto 
to  such  rights  &&  he  may  have  thereunder. 

It  would  still  permit  private  patents 
In  an  operation,  which  is  rather  typical 
of  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  wherein  the 
companies  do  their  own  research,  but 
which  the  Government  might  want  to 
supplement  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  10 
or  20  percent  of  what  was  being  spent 
by  the  industry  itself. 

When  the  Govenmient  is  contracting 
on  a  cost-plus-flxed-fee  contract,  pay- 
ing the  entire  expense,  it  is  clearly  con- 
templated the  Government,  having  paid 
for  the  entire  tiling,  would  be  entitled 
to  all  the  patent  rights. 

I  am  pleased  to  say.  Madam  President, 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  think  the  amendment  clarifies  what  we 
tried  to  do.  The  real  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  that  it  would  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  comply  with 
the  same  laws  as  other  Government 
agencies  in  the  oceanographic  research 
field. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  The  amendment  relates 
only  to  the  field  of  oceanographic  re- 
search. It  seeks  to  go  no  further  than 
the  bill  would  go. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and  would  help  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
have  no  comment  to  make  on  the 
amendment.  I  believe,  however,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
time  on  the  amendm£nt  must  be  yielded 
back  before  there  can  be  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Madam  President, 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President.  I  yield  back  my  remaining 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yields  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long!  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LoncI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  much  time  re- 
mairus  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour  and  22  minutes  remain  on  the  side 
of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
would  assume  the  calculation  is  slightly 
in  error.  There  were  2^2  hours  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
Forty  minutes  of  that  time  was  to  be 
allocated  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  That  would  leave,  I  think,  1  hour 
and  50  minutes,  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  has 
29  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  29  minutes 
remaining?     That  cannot  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soN  1  has  used  all  his  time.  All  time  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  has  been  yielded 
back.    There  are  29  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Who  used  the  hour 
of  my  time?     I  yielded  4  minutes  to  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
SMrni]  and  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
SymihgtohI.  That  Is  7  minutes.  Per- 
chance time  was  used  last  night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty 
minutes  were  allotted  for  consideratiot. 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI,  as  a  part  of  the 
2V2-hour  allotment.  The  40  minutes, 
whether  used  or  turned  back,  are  de- 
ducted from  the  total  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  all  the  time  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  been  surrendered,  that  would 
leave  1  hour  and  50  minutes  on  the  bill 
itself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Whatever 
time  there  is  remaining,  it  is  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  be  clear  as  to  how  much 
time  remains. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  30 
seconds?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^^'O  and 
one-half  hours  were  sdlotted  for  the  en- 
tire discussion  of  the  bill.  Forty  min- 
utes were  allotted  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LongI. 
Whether  or  not  the  40  minutes  were 
used,  that  time  is  deducted  from  the 
total  2 '2  hours.  There  were  2  hours 
and  30  minutes  minus  40  minutes.  The 
remaining  time  is  110  minutes,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  used  55  minutes.  The  re- 
maining 55  minutes  were  allocated  to  the 
minority  leader.  Seven  minutes  has 
been  used  by  the  opposition.  There 
should  be  48  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  there  are  48 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  on  the  subject  of  patent 
policy,  on  which  the  Senate  just  acted, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  written  by  me 
discussing  the  subject,  published  in  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  OovxEWMFNT  Patekt  Polict  To  Sekvk  the 

Public  Iktvlkst 

(By  Hon.  Rxjssell  B.  Long.  U.S  Senator  from 

Louisiana) 

(Senator  Long  takes  a  position  contrary  to 
that  of  Congressman  Daddakio  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ownership  of  patent  rights  In  inven- 
tions financed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
He  ar^es  that  the  purpose  of  granting  a 
monopoly  by  patent,  which  Is  to  encourage 
Invention  by  rewarding  the  inventor  for  tak- 
ing the  risk  of  inventing  and  marketing  new 
products,  is  a  misapplication  of  the  patent 
philosophy  when  the  Government  has  al- 
ready paid  for  the  Invention  on  a  cost-plus- 
flxed-fee  rlskless  contract.) 

In  1059,  of  all  the  research  and  develop- 
ment performed  in  the  United  States,  almost 
70  percent  was  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment.'    This    percentage,    however,    tells 


only  a  small  part  of  the  story,  for  in  certain 
industries  the  Government  pays  for  the 
major  part  of  the  research  performed. 

Government  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  have  an  Important  Impact  on 
the  creation,  development,  and  allocation  of 
our  national  resources.  Military  research 
and  development  (this  includes  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration),  which  In  dollar 
terms  Is  90  percent  of  all  Government- 
financed  research.  Is  concerned — like  all  other 
r^earch — with  obtaining  new  knowledge 
and  producing  new  techniques  and  products. 
Although  it  Is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  knowledge,  iM-oducts,  and 
techniques  to  meet  military  needs,  these 
iictlvitles  have  civilian  counterparts  and  the 
results  have  civilian  value. 

Civilian  use  of  products  or  techniques 
resulting  from  military  R.  &  D.  goes  back 
to  the  very  beginning  of  our  national  his- 
tory. In  1789,  EU  Whitney  was  tmder  con- 
tract with  the  U.S.  Government  to  develop 
a  system  of  manufacturing  interchangeable 
parts  for  the  production  of  firearms  In  ar- 
senals. The  results  of  his  work  were  soon 
transferred  to  civilian  Industry.  It  was  a 
great  contribution  to  methods  of  mass  pro- 
duction and  was  fundamental  to  clvUlan 
Industry. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  contribution 
would  have  come  sooner  or  later,  but  it  did 
come  sooner  because  of  a  military  need,  and 
society  benefited  accordingly. 

Throughout  the  years,  many  civilian  prod- 
ucts and  techniques  have  been  the  direct 
result  of  military  research  and  development 
expenditures. 

Some  are  well  known  and  Include:  (a)  yel- 
low-fever eradication,  (b)  chlorlnation  of 
water,  (c)  nuclear  power,  (d)  the  modem 
aircraft,  (e)  blood-plasma  substitutes,  (f) 
new  high  temperature  alloys,  (g)  antimalar- 
ial drugs.' 

Some,  less  well  known,  and  equally  val- 
uable, include:  (a)  nitrogen -mustard  treat- 
ment of  leukemia  and  other  cancers,  (b) 
many  of  the  better  Insecticides  and  rodentl- 
cides,  (c)  mechanical  smoke  generators  for 
crop  protection,  (d)  flameproof  fabrics,  (e) 
heat-resistant  and  flre-retardlng  paints,  (f) 
aircraft  engines,  (g)  heUcopters,  (h)  anti- 
icing  equipment,  (1)  new  plastics  and  ad- 
hesives,  (j|  new  automobUe  power -steering 
and  suspension  system,  (k)  advanced  weath- 
er-forecasting techniques,  (I)  tissue-bank 
techniques,  (m)  miniature  electronic  com- 
ponents, (n)  automation  equipment,  (o) 
silicon  traiutlstors.  (p)  automatic  electronic 
computers.' 

Especially  in  those  cuses  where  large  sums 
of  money  are  needed  and  where  private  in- 
dustry will  not  willingly  gamble  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  prospect  of  a  shortrun  payoff, 
the  Government  plays  a  very  Important  role 
in  bringing  about  innovations  much  earlier 
than  might  normally  be  the  case. 

Here  are  some  specific  examples  selected  at 
random ; 

1.  Many  field  rations  and  foods  deteriorate 
in  a  short  time  because  of  moisture,  thus 
causing  excessive  rates  of  replacement  and 
waste.  To  overcome  this  problem,  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  developed  a  i}ackaglng  ma- 
terial consisting  of  lightweight  aluminum 
foil  coated  with  polyethylene  and  backed 
with  a  plastlclzed  paper,  thereby  providing 
a  high  degree  of  protection  against  moisture. 
This  product  was  given  severe  field  tests  and 
found  to  be  far  superior  to  all  other  known 
packaging  materials  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. The  dehydrated  food  industry  and 
the    photographic   film    industry   have   both 


'  US.  News  &  World  Report.  Apr.  3,  1961, 
p.  26. 


'  "Defense  Spending  and  the  U.S.  Econ- 
omy" (Bethesda,  Md.:  Operation  Research 
OOce,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  June  1969) 
p.  17. 

''Id. 


taken  over  the  tue  of  this  resxilt  of  mlUtary 
B.  &  D.,  as  evidenced  by  the  packaging  \ued 
for  Upton's  soups,  Kodak  film,  French's  In- 
stant   potatoes,   and   Dean's   dry    mllk.< 

2.  The  feeding  of  aircrews  on  long  missions 
was  of  concern  to  the  Air  Force.  The  solu- 
tion was  obtained  in  the  development  of 
precooked  frozen  meals.  These  were  first 
used  in  1951  and  were  developed  essentially 
to  feed  aircrews  aboard  large,  long-range 
bombers  (B-36) .  Since  then,  they  have  been 
used  extensively  In  commercial  aviation, 
especially  on  oversea  flights.  During  the 
past  few  years,  such  precooked  frozen  meals 
have  become  widely  available  in  grocery 
stores  and  supermarkets  as  TV  dinners ' 
Many  food  companies  are  Involved  In  their 
manufacture,  and  they  have  become  verv' 
helpful  to  the  harried  housewife. 

3.  CivUian  airlines  use  many  products 
which  were  developed  by  the  Air  Force  for 
military  purposes;  for  example:  (a)  the  P-4 
automatic  pilot;  (b)  almost  all  aircraft 
engines  and  flight  equipment;  (c)  flight 
simulators  used  to  train  clvlUan  pilots:   and 

(d)  many  of  the  engine  and  secondary  power 
systems.* 

4.  Other  Items  like:  '  (a)  plastic  hearing 
aids,  (b)  antlcorroslon  coating,  (c)  fire- 
extinguishing  agents,   (d)    turbojet  engines. 

(e)  electronic  computers — and  a  large  num- 
ber of  Industrial  processes  and  other  im- 
portant  items. 

During  1961  the  Federal  Government  will 
obligate  an  estimated  $9.1  billion  for  the 
support  of  scientlflc  R.  &  D.  This  compares 
with  obligations  of  $8.6  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1960  and  $7.4  bUllon  In  fiscal  1959 
Since  the  U.S.  Government  finances  almost 
65  percent  of  all  R.  tt  D.  performed  by  Indus- 
try, and  since  a  large  part  of  Government - 
financed  research  is  devoted  to  pushing  for- 
ward the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  It  can  be 
seen  that  Government  activities  In  this  field 
have  an  exceedingly  Important  and  direct 
impact  on  the  growth  of  our  economy,  its 
market   structure  and  our  defense   effort. 

The  channeling  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  Into  an  Industry  can  Insure  its 
expansion  and  prosperity;  the  withholding 
of  such  funds  can  stifle  or  retard  its  growth. 
Similarly,  the  awarding  of  research  contracts 
to  particular  corporations,  especially  In 
trall-blazlng  developments,  confers  incal- 
culable advantages  In  know-how  which  gen- 
erally presage  the  growth,  domination,  or 
competitive  superiority  In  these  or  related 
fields.  The  disposition  of  rights  resulting 
from  Government  research  and  development 
can  Increase  monopoly  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  or  alternatively  can 
spread  competitive  benefits  throughout  our 
society  with  consequent  benefit  to  the  main- 
tenance of  competition,  wlch  Is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  a  free  enterprise  system,  and 
more  rapid   economic   growth. 

PATXNT    polict:     a    STIlfTJLUS    0«    A    DETXaRENT 
TO    CBOWTH? 

The  technical  and  scientlflc  knowledge  re- 
sulting from  research  and  the  ability  to  use 
it  is  a  resource  as  Important  as,  and  probably 
more  important  than,  the  tangible  capital 
and  raw  materials  used  in  the  productive 
process.  If  this  resoxirce  Is  paid  for  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  then  the  results 
of  research  should  be  available  to  all  citizens. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  laws  pro- 
viding for  research  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  largest  spending  agency  of  the 


*  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

•  Op.  clt.,  p.  26. 

■  Op.  clt..  pp.  17-26. 
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federal  OoTenunent,  seizing  upon  its  discre- 
tionary flexibility,  taltes  for  ttself  only  a  non- 
excivtBfye,  royalty-free  license  under  patented 
Inventlonii  developed  through  Gkrfemment- 
flnanced  research.  leaving  exclusive  oommer- 
cial  rights  In  the  hands  of  the  contracts 
themaelvcs.  In  certain  instances,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  supplied  funds  for 
con tractcH*- Initiated  research  to  a  select  group 
of  industrial  giants  without  retaining  a 
license  or  any  rights  at  all.' 

Many  of  the  practices  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  largely  the  result  of  extreme 
pressures  put  on  the  CJovernBtent  in  previ- 
ous national  emergencies.  During  World 
War  n,  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Develc^ment*  used  a  short-form  contract 
with  private  business  which  gave  the  Gov- 
ernment title  to  dlseoveriee  resulting  from 
public  funds.  Being  a  time  of  war,  however, 
with  our  country  locked  in  a  Hfe-and-death 
struggle  with  the  totalitarian  powers,  the 
Government  found  itself  over  the  proverbial 
barrel.  Business  firms,  in  some  cases,  were 
reluctant  to  perform  research  vital  to  our 
defense  effort  and  to  our  very  existence 
unless  they  got  all  rights  to  the  work  they 
did,  even  though  the  Government  paid  for 
it.  The  Government  surrendered  and  .started 
using  the  so-called  long-form  contract 
which  gave  all  commercial  rights  to  the 
contractor  working  in  the  war  effort.  This 
amounted  to  the  Government's  granting 
some  firms  a  monopcdy  in  certain  fields  and 
could  well  be  described  as  a  more  extreme 
form  of  extortion.  No  previous  patents  or 
proprietary  rights  were  involved  at  all. 

Another  example  of  extreme  pressure  be- 
ing put  on  the  Government  is  In  the  case 
of  the  cancer  chemotherapy  program  of 
the  Dei>artment  of  Health.  Bdneation.  and 
Welfare.  Cancer  is  the  second  moat  serious 
klUer  in  the  United  States.  Great  pain 
often  acccxnpsnies  this  dread  disease.  Otn- 
Governnient  and  other  private  organizations 
have  embarked  on  a  research  program  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  which  results  from 
cancer  and  to  try  to  conquer  it.  Yet  certain 
drug  companies  refused  to  cooperate  with 
the  17.8.  Government  in  a  cancer  program 
unless  they  received  exclusive  rights  to 
everything  they  discovered  with  public 
funds '«— ♦ven  though  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  to  dedicate  to  the  public 
every  invention  and  discovery  resulting  from 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

This  is  not  only  a  problem  of  equitable 
treatment,  but  also  a  problem  of  Industrial, 
economic  and  sclent iflc  progress.  The  rapid 
dissemination  of  new  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  Is  essential  to  progress.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Government  should  promote  to 
the  best  of  its  ability  the  unlimited  and 
universal  availability  of  knowledge,  ideas 
and  Inventions. 

A  telling  example  of  productivity  increase 
that  can.  In  the  long  run,  be  brought  about 
by  the  free  access  to  a  steady  flow  of  ad- 
vanced technical  Ideas  is  offered  by  American 
agriculture.  Traditionally,  the  bulk  of  agri- 
cultural research  in  this  country  was  fi- 
nanced by  Federal  funds,  and  its  results  were 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  potential  lisers 
free  of  charge.  In  consequence,  agricultural 
productivity    hAs    been    increasing   by    leaps 


'  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  23,  1»60. 

•  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  Washington, 
D.C.:  Hearing  t>efcM-e  Special  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  UJ3.  Senate.  79th  Cong, 
on  S.   1717,  1946,  pt.  3.  pp.  332-333. 

i»  Testimony  of  Parke  Bante,  General 
Counsel  of  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  "Patent  Policies  of  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  of  Federal  Government," 
Washington.  D.C.:  Hearings  before  Monop- 
oly Suljcommittee  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  U.S.  Senate.  8«th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.,  Dec.  8,  9,  10,  1959,  pp.  355-364. 


and  bounds,  finally  even  creating  a  glut  of 
cotton  and  wheat." 

In  the  field  of  atomic  energy  also  the 
TTnited  States  appears  to  be  out  In  front. 
The  bulk  of  research  In  atomic  energy  is  per- 
formed in  Government  installations  and  the 
restUts  are  rapidly  disseminated  to  all  Inter- 
ested parties. 

Here  is  what  the  senior  editor  of  Business 
Week  writes  about  transistors: 

"When  the  semiconductor  industry  began 
its  growing,  Bell  Labs  held  basic  design  and 
process  patents  covering  the  entire  field. 
The  growth  gained  tremendous  Impetus  from 
Bell's  policy  of  putting  these  virtually  in  the 
public  domain"." 

A  private  company,  when  It  spends  large 
sums  for  developing  manufacturing  know- 
how,  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  such  Infor- 
mation to  the  public  without  charge. 

In  addition,  a  contractor,  hoping  to  ob- 
tain a  private  patent  monopoly  of  great 
value,  cannot  be  expected  freely  to  divulge 
the  knowledge  and  ideas  which  will  lead 
to  a  patent  on  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples involved.  His  scientists  and  engineers 
are  ustially  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy. 
If  possible,  he  will  withhold  all  information 
until  attorneys  have  prepared  and  filed 
patent  applications.  Yet  the  Nation  needs 
the  information  at  the  earliest  moment,  first 
to  enable  others  to  use  it  in  reaching  the 
next  frontier  of  knowledge;  and,  second,  to 
spare  the  Government  the  expense  of  other 
scientists  trying  to  find  the  answer  to  a  prob- 
lem that  has  already  been  satisfactorily 
solved.  Gen.  Marcus  Cooper,  testifying  be- 
fore Senator  McClellan's  Patent  Subcom- 
mittee, admitted  the  "reluctance  on  the  part 
of  associate  contractors  in  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile program  to  exchange  Information  witli 
an  organization  that  might  someday  u.-se 
the  information  to  Its  own  gain."  "  It  was 
also  stated  that  other  contractors  were  In 
no  way  reluctant  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram If  the  Government  took  title"  (pre- 
sumably when  NASA's  funds  were  being 
used) . 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  publicly 
financed  know-how  and  Inventions  should 
not  be  made  available  to  the  public  either 
free  or  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  This 
means  that  practical  application  of  many  of 
the  path-breaking  discoveries  will  not  be  re- 
stricted. In  an  era  in  which  economic  prog- 
ress depends  so  much  on  scientific  research, 
such  chronic  underemployment  of  technical 
knowledge  might  have,  In  the  long  run.  an 
even  more  deleterious  effect  on  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  than  Idle  capital  or  unem- 
ployment labor. 

A  concrete  example  of  what  happens  when 
the  Government  gives  away  patent  rights  w:is 
described  in  hearings  before  my  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  in  December  of   1959. 

A  small  New  York  company  ''  wanted  to  bid 
on  aerial  cameras,  which  the  Government 
had  hired  the  Hycon  Co.  to  develop.  This 
latter  company  did  practically  all  Its  work 
for  the  Government,  was  founded  for  that 
purpose,  and  had  no  significant  commercial 
background."  Whatever  knowledge,  exjje- 
rience,  and  background  it  had  was  acquired 
as  Government  expense.  Let  us  see  what 
happened. 


"  Leonard  S.  Silk.  op.  clt.,  p.  7. 

"^Op.    cit..    p.    75. 

"  Hearings  twfore  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Sulxwmmittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights — Government  Patent  Policy, 
S.  1084.  S.  1176.  Apr.  18.  19,  20.  and  21.  1961 
Transcript,  pp.  334-335. 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  328. 

'5  Patent  Policies  of  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  Federal  Government  (p.  22~14i. 

"  Form  S-1.  Registration  Statement  under 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1933. 
Hycon  Manufacturing  Co.  Registration  No 
2-17954. 


In  keeping  with  Department  of  Defense 
policies,  the  Hycon  Co.  was  autonutlcally 
given  the  patent  mooopc^y  on  the  develop- 
ments paid  for  by  the  Government. 

The  company  refused  to  give  up  drawings 
and  technical  know-how.  Hycon  Co.  claimed 
tliat  It  owned  the  development  because  it 
was  given  the  patent  rights,  hence  it  did 
not  want  to  release  the  technical  informa- 
tion. A  strenuous  effort  and  considerable 
time  on  the  part  of  Signal  Corps  personnel 
at  Port  Monmouth  was  finally  required  to 
secure  the  technical  data  and  drawings. 
When  the  Hycon  Co.  finally  released  the  in- 
formation, it  demanded  a  7'-5  percent  royally 
from  the  small  company. 

Here  is  n  concrete,  uncomplicated,  and  by 
no  means  isolated  example  of  what  happens 
with  the  Defense  Department  type  of  policy. 
These  are  the  conseqxiences : 

1.  The  dissemination  of  knowledge  was 
hampered,  thus  impeding  progress  in  the 
further  development  and  manufacture  of 
uerial  cameras. 

2  Competition  by  the  small  business  was 
hampered  in  that  it  was  unable  to  secure 
the  drawings  and  know-how  to  discharge  lis 
cciitracts  with  the  Government. 

3  If  the  email  company  had  not  l>een  per- 
sliilent  in  creating  a  competitive  situation, 
the  Government  would  have  had  to  pay 
higher  prices  to  Hycon. 

4  The  practical  ability  to  impede  com- 
pctitfjrs.  to  frustrate  and  subject  them  to 
costly  delays,  proved  to  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  Hycon. 

Here  is  an  example  where  there  was  no 
Justifloatlon  for  giving  away  patent  rights, 
for  a  patent  right  should  be  given  only  as 
an  uiducement  to  bring  into  existence  some- 
thing which  would  not  have  been  brought 
Into  existence  without  it.  It  is  an  induce- 
ment to  Invent.  It  can  hardly  be  demon- 
strated that  giving  Hycon  the  patent  rights 
tended  to  promote  the  "progress  of  science 
and  the  useful  arts." 

On  the  contrary,  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  title  to  the  development 
and  Its  failure  promptly  to  sectire  and  make 
public  the  technological  and  technical  infor- 
mation related  to  the  cameras  actually  re- 
tarded the  "progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts." 

Here  Ls  another  simple  example.  A  small 
company  from  Pennsylvania  appeared  l>efore 
our  committee  to  state  that  it  produces 
electromechanical  mechanisms  and  instru- 
ments and  also  overhauls  and  repairs  aircraft 
Instruments,  but  that  It  was  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  General  Electric  Cb. — not  be- 
cause this  huge  company  was  more  efficient; 
not  because  It  could  do  a  better  Job  than 
this  125-man  company.  It  could  not  com- 
pete because  GK  would  not  supply  them  with 
replacement  parts.  GE  claimed  that  it  had 
proprietary  rights  to  these  items. 

The  Inability  to  secure  parts  was  bad 
enough,  but  even  worse  is  the  inability  to 
secure    technical    information. 

Let   me   quote  part  of  the   testimony: 

"But  what  we  are  concerned  with  Is  the 
manuals  wherein  they  issue  the  Information 
to  the  Government  in  conjunction  with  and 
In  connection  with  the  instrument  which 
they  supply  the  Government.  This  is  nor- 
mally required  by  contract. 

'Now,  these  manuals  are  designed  to  help 
the  Government  and  private  companies  over- 
haul these  aircraft  Instruments,  strictly  based 
on  the  information  given  in  technical 
manuals. 

■This  also  means  that  equipment  in  the 
field.  If  it  is,  for  example,  let  us  say,  in 
Okinawa,  or  in  Japan,  or  in  some  place. 
-should  be  able  to  be  overhauled  by  military 
personnel  strictly  on  the  information  given 
In  the  manuals. 

"We  find,  however,  that  these  manuals 
are  Incomplete.  Whether  they  are  inad- 
vertently sa  or  whether  it  was  done  purpose- 
ly. I  am  not  In  position  to  say,  but  I  will  say 
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that  these  manuals  which  are  supposed  to  be 
completed  are  furnished  the  Govemmant  Im 
many  cases  incomplete,  aiul  recourse  has  to 
be  made  to  the  original  manufactiirer  to 
fill    in   this    information   which   is  missing 

"This  is  where  we  run  Into  our  problem, 
because  the  original  manufacturer  in  many 
cases,  in  most  cases,  will  not  release  this 
missing  information  which  is  normally  test 
equipment."  " 

More  than  Just  the  manuals  are  involved. 
It  Is  the  whole  question  of  know-how  which 
contractors  do  not  turn  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  in  turn  cannot  pass  it  on  to 
anyone  else. 

The  initial  Government  contractor  is  the 
same  large  company  which  recently  pleaded 
guilty  to  charges  of  systematically  conspir- 
ing to  cheat  and  overcharge  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment on  procurement  items  for  more 
than  10  years. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases.  They  are 
typical.  In  s^nne  cases  the  impact  on  our 
economy  is  slight;  in  other  cases,  the  Impact 
Is  extremely  serious.  But  when  we  have  day 
In  and  day  out  thousands  of  cases  where 
scientific  and  technical  Information  is  with- 
held; where  opportunities  have  l>een  denied; 
where  restrictions  are  imposed — in  their 
totality  they  have  an  incalculable  Impact  on 
our  country. 

The  inevitable  result  la  slower  economic 
growth  in  the  long  run  and  the  inability  to 
cope  satisfactorily  with  problems  resulting 
from  declining  Industries,  thus  depriving 
many  of  our  younger  people  of  opportunities 
which  we  should  keep  open  to  them.  In 
addition,  unjustifiable  increases  in  defense 
costs  are  inevitably  imposed  on  the  already 
heavily  burdened  taxpayer. 

MONOPOLY      AlfD      K»NOMIC      CONCTimtATlONT 

The  policy  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
Other  departments  of  the  Oovemmeirt  of 
automatically  relinquishing  to  private  con- 
tractors all  rights  to  the  results  of  research 
and  development  financed  with  public  ftinds 
(except  for  a  mere  license  to  use)  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  95  percent  of  Government 
R.  tt  D.  funds  go  to  the  largest  companies — 
is  inevitably  leading  to  greater  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  and  the  consequent 
decline  of  our  free  competitive  system.  This 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  in  his  report  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  1956.  This  conclusion  was  restated 
and  further  emphasized  by  the  new  Assistant 
Attorney  General  on  April  21,  1961." 

He  stated  that  the  contract  itself  gives  to 
the  contractor  a  significant  headstart  in  a 
particular  field.  Giving  title  to  the  con- 
tractor insulates  him  from  any  competitor's 
efforts  to  catch  up.  If  we  cannot  avoid 
giving  the  headstart.  at  least  we  can  avoid 
prolonging  its  effects.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's policy  of  helping  huge  companies  to 
Improve  their  already  formidable  patent 
structures  at  the  public's  expense  by  Its 
very  nature  is  destroying  the  free  private 
enterprise  system.  Defense  research  expend- 
itures have  been  made  solely  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  without  regard  to  growing  con- 
centration of  technology. 

"Antitrust  action  after  the  fact  to  break 
tip  monopolistic  amafi^ments  of  patents  and 
know-how  is  a  drastic  remedy  with  many 
limitations.  It  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  avoid  the  need."  " 

"Whatever  their  merits,  it  is  undeniable 
that  patent  rights  confer  monopoly  powers 


<^  "Patent  Policies  of  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  Federal   Government."  p.  29. 

"  Statement  of  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Lee  Loevinger.  Antitrust  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  on  "Government  Patent 
Policy."  Washington,  DC,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights,  Judiciary  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  f7th  Cong.,  Ift  sess.,  Apr.  21,  1961. 

"  Ibid. 


on  the  patentee.  Patents  enable  their  own- 
ers to  restrict  the  use  erf  Inventions,  thereby 
restricting  the  contributions  to  the  national 
IM-oduct  that  the  patented  inventions  could 
make,  in  the  bop*  that  the  resvilting  higher 
market  price  will  make  passible  (monopoly) 
profits  in  ezoeas  of  what  could  tie  earned 
under  competitive  conditions.  To  deny  this 
feature  of  the  patent  system  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  denial  of  any  usefulness  of  the 
patent  system."  " 

A  concrete  example  was  fovmd  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States." 
As  of  June  1969  the  contractor  under  investi- 
gation had  filed  applications  for  95  patents, 
all  resulting  from  Government-financed  re- 
search and  development.  Out  of  this  num- 
i>er,  11  applications  were  for  inventions  which 
the  contractor  himself  characterized  as  pri- 
mary inventions:  that  is,  "developments  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  basic  and  important 
to  provide  a  basis  for  a  new  Indiutry  or  an 
entirely  new  product  line;  or  one  which 
may  have  a  major  effect  on  the  expansion 
or  conversion  of  an  existing  industry  or 
product  line." 

In  this  case — as  in  many  other  cases — the 
U.S.  Government  has  spent  public  fuiuls  to 
give  one  private  company  the  power  to  con- 
trol a  whole  indiistry — to  exclude  everyone 
it  wants  to  exclude — to  charge  practically 
any  price  it  wants  to  charge.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  assert  that  this  kind 
of  policy  leads  to  the  equality  of  opportunity 
which  competition  should  encourage.  It 
would  be  equally  difficult  to  claim  that  such 
a  policy  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  consonant  with  our  objective  of  economic 
freedom. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration of  taking  title  to  inventions 
produced  with  public  funds  and  making 
them  available  to  the  public,  tends  to 
strengthen  the  free  private  enterprise  lystem 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1 .  They  help  to  remove  at  least  one  of  the 
factors  which  make  for  economic  concentra- 
tion and  that  is  the  accumulation  of  a  large 
number  of  patents  by  a  small  group  of  in- 
dustrial giants. 

2.  Small-  and  moderate -sized  businesses 
will  be  able  to  use  the  results  of  the  reiearch 
capabilities  of  the  large  corporations  which 
tuive  many  facilities  too  expensive  for  such 
companies.  In  this  way.  technologlciJ  and 
scientific  knowledge  will  now  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  greater  number  of  firms  and  in- 
dividuals. 

3.  Scores  of  small-  and  moderatt-sized 
businesses  would  benefit  by  the  ability  to  en- 
ter new  fields  from  which  they  would  t>e  ex- 
cluded if  a  few  companies  retained  the  legal 
power  to  exclude  them  by  way  of  patent 
monopolies. 

4.  One  barrier  to  the  entry  of  nevi'  firms 
into  an  industry  is  found  In  the  cost  ad- 
vantages of  established  firms,  many  of  which 
have  acquired  valuable  know-how  from  Gov- 
ernment-financed research  and  development 
contracts. 

An  established  firm  may  use  the  patent 
to  keep  out  new  firms  altogether  by  denying 
the  use  of  patents,  or  tt  can  impose  i-oyalty 
charges  for  their  use  which  raise  Die  en- 
trant's cost. 

THX    PHn,OSOPHT    OF    TOT    PAXrNT    ST.'STEM 

The  patent  system  endeavors  to  atttiin  the 
constitutional    objective    of    promoting    the 
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""Patent  Policies  of  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  Federal  Government,"  p.  271. 

« Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  "Review  of  Adminiftratlve 
Management  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Program 
d.  the  Department  of  Air  Force,"  Washing- 
ton, DC:  UJ3.  General  Accounting  Office, 
May  1960,  pp.  47-48. 


progress  of  science  and  the  arts  by  granting 
to  the  inventor  or  initial  Investor  a  tem- 
porary monopoly  In  a  new  product  or  proc- 
ess. The  social  rationalization  of  granting 
such  monopoly  rights  through  patenU  in  a 
free  private  enterprise  system  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  such  grants  will  accelerate 
technological  progress  through  the  stimulus 
they  provide  for  the  financing  of  industrial 
research  and  development  and  of  new  indus- 
trial ventures;  and  that  the  deliberate  re- 
straint of  competition  which  the  Govern- 
ment institutes  by  granting  temporary  pat- 
ent monopolies  in  the  use  of  inventions  has 
the  ultimate  objective  of  serving  the  public 
Interest;  that  Is,  that  the  gains  for  society 
resulting  from  this  stimulation  will  offset  the 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  enterprise  which 
the  patent  grant  lmp>oees. 

This  stimulus  Is  considered  necessary  to 
the  undertaking  of  exta-aordinary  risks.  No 
one  knows  in  advance  whether  he  will  be 
successful.  The  cost  may  be  great.  There 
are  many  businessmen  who  have  not  in- 
vested a  single  penny  In  the  cost  of  the  In- 
vention, but  are  ready  to  Imitate  the  new 
invention  and  compete  in  selling  the  new 
products  or  lising  a  new  process.  Why.  then, 
risk  large  sums  of  money  inventing,  in  de- 
veloping new  markets.  perhap>8  in  investing 
large  sums  In  new  plants  and  equipment? 
If  a  patent  monopoly,  however,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  the  imitators  off  for  a  while, 
the  innovator  perhaps  can  secvu-e  an  attrac- 
tive profit.  The  hope  for  such  temporary 
monopoly  profits  serves,  therefore,  as  an  in- 
centive to  take  rislu. 

But  where  are  the  risks  in  Government- 
financed  research  and  development  con- 
tracts? There  really  are  none.  Practically 
all  R.  &  D.  contracts  let  by  Federal  agencies 
are  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  No  matter  how 
expensive  a  project  turns  out  to  be.  the 
costs  are  covered  by  the  Government.  More- 
over, there  is  no  risk  in  finding  a  market  for 
the  new  product.  The  market  is  there, 
waiting  eagerly  in  the  form  of  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  for  whom  the  re- 
search and  development  have  been  per- 
formed. The  whc^e  thing  is  virtually  a  risk- 
less  venture  for  the  contractor.  Even  the 
poasibillty  of  contract  cancellation  cannot 
tw  considered  a  risk,  for  the  firms  have  in- 
vested none  of  their  own  funds  and  are  gen- 
erally granted,  in  addition,  a  return  well  in 
excess  of  costs. 

When  an  inventor  has  not  devoted  his 
own  Independent  efforts  and  resources  to  the 
development  of  an  invention,  but  has  used 
his  employer's  resources.  It  Is  a  well-known 
conunon  law  doctrine  that  any  resulting  in- 
vention is  the  property  of  the  employer.^ 
Similarly,  when  the  inventor  or  the  con- 
tractor has  used  Government  money  or  fa- 
cilities or  both,  and  has  been  compensated 
by  the  OoTemment  for  his  efforts,  there  is 
no  Justification  for  giving  to  him  also  the 
title  to  the  Invention.  In  that  case,  it  is 
the  Government  which  has  made  the  inven- 
tion possible,  and  the  Government  should 
in  all  propriety  get  what  It  has  already  paid 
for. 

On  careful  analysis,  the  policy  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  on  the  other  hand,  ac- 
tually amounts  to  this:  "The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taxes  the  dtlsens  of  this  country 
to  sectire  funds  for  scientific  research,  on 
the  grounds  that  such  research  promotes 
the  geno-ai  vrelfare,  and  then  turns  the  re- 
sults of  such  research  over  to  some  private 
corporation  on  an  exclusive,  monopoly  basis. 
This  amounts  to  public  taxation  for  private 
privilege,  a  policy  that  Is  clearly  In  violation 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  any  democracy.  Such 
a  violation  might  possibly  lie  Justified  on 
the  grounds  that  it  leads  to  greater  enhance- 
ment of  the  general  welfare  than  adherence 
to  a  basic  principle  would;  but  in  the  present 
cases,  no  offsetting  gains  are  in  the  offing. 


»  For  example.  Standard  Parts  Co.  v.  Peck, 
246  U.S.  59   (1926). 
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Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  palpably 
evident  that  new  discoveries  derived  from 
research  supported  by  public  funds  belong 
to  the  people  and  constitute  a  part  of  the 
public  domain  to  which  all  citizens  should 
have  access  on  terms  of  equality."  *» 

In  those  cases,  however,  where  private 
companies  have  invested  their  own  resources 
and  have  established  commercial  positions 
in  those  very  areas  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  Interested,  such  equities  should  be 
recognized. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  firms  have  ac- 
quired background  information  and  know- 
how  at  public  expense,  which  should  also 
be  recognized. 

The  general  objective  at  all  times  should 
be  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  private 
concern  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  conscientiously 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  trustee  of  the  public  interest. 

PROirrABlLITT    OP   CMDVERNMKNT    R.    *   D. 
CONTRACTS 

The  statement  that,  on  a  cost-plus-flxed- 
fee  contract,  the  fee  is  only  5  percent  or  7 
percent  Ignores  the  fact  that  a  5-percent 
retiirn  on  volume  may  well  be  a  50-percent 
return  on  Investment.  Many  retail  food 
chains,  for  example,  averaged  1  to  IVa  per- 
cent profit  on  sales  last  year,  which  worked 
out  to  be  about  20  percent  return  on  net 
worth,  which  Is  the  measure  of  profltablllty. 

Furthermore,  If  the  contractor  produces 
anything  worthy  of  his  hire  on  the  R.  &  D. 
contract,  he  has  a  great  advantage  and  a 
virtual  assurance  of  a  lucrative  procurement 
contract,  usually  on  a  negotiated  cost-plus- 
flxed-fee  basis.  No  one  has  been  heard  to 
argue  that  the  latter  contract,  particularly 
If  It  can  be  had  without  bidding  therefor. 
Is  not  sufficiently  profitable. 

Any  student  of  the  question  of  private 
patents  at  public  expense  will  inevitably 
reach  a  conclusion  related  to  his  starting 
point.  If  he  is  a  believer  in  competition  as 
an  essential  ingredient  of  a  free  enterprise 
system,  he  will  conclude  that  private  con- 
cerns sho\ild  not  have  patents  on  research 
financed  at  public  expense.  If  he  Is  wedded 
for  any  reason  to  the  operation  of  modern- 
day  monopolies,  he  will  reach  the  conclusion 
favoring  the  high  profits  and  low-grade 
service  which  result  from  monopolies. 

The  benefits  of  competition  to  bring  bet- 
ter quality  at  lower  prices  are  all  too  little 
understood  by  many  persona  who  would 
Include  monopolies  In  their  concept  of  free 
enterprise.  Yet  the  whole  theory  of  free 
enterprise  emerged  on  the  premise  that  com- 
petition would  be  the  element  that  would 
cause  unregulated  business  to  serve  the 
common  good. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    RSCOMMENDATION3 

No  convincing  case  has  been  made  that 
the  Federal  patent  policy  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  title  to  the  results  of  publicly 
financed  research  would  seriously  affect 
either  the  patent  system  or  defense  contract- 
ing, though  desperate  efforts  have  been  made 
by  Interested  parties  to  Invoke  these  two 
argtiments. 

Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlckover  has  stated  that 
many  firms  are  constantly  urging  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  give  them  more  re- 
search and  development  contracts  even 
though  the  Government  takes  title  to  the 
results  and  despite  the  alleged  low  rate  of 
profit.^ 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  reported  a  few  cases  where 


-'  "Patent  Policies  of  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  Federal  Government,"  p.  19. 

='  Senator  Russell  B.  Long  and  Vice  Adm. 
H.  G.  Rlckover,  Conference  on  Patent  Policies 
of  Government  Departments  and  Agencies — 
1960,  Washington,  B.C.:  VJ3.  Senate,  Apr.  8, 
1960. 


the  contractor  refused  a  NASA  research  and 
development  contract.  A  careful  examina- 
tion revealed,  however,  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  was  willing  to  give  the  contractor 
a  similar  contract  with  more  liberal  patent 
provisions."  Uader  such  circumstances.  It 
was  to  the  contractor's  benefit  to  refuse  the 
NASA  contract  and  take  the  Department  of 
Defense  contract.  To  have  two  agencies  of 
Government  bidding  against  each  other  for 
the  same  contract  is  not  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
remedy  for  this  situation  is  a  greater  uni- 
formity of  policy  jby  changing  that  policy 
which  is  not  in  the  public  interest 

From  the  standpoint  of  growth,  efficiency 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  free  competitive 
society  and  the  defense  of  our  country.  It 
is  essential  that  the  Congress  enact  a  law 
with  these  three  features; 

1.  The  U.S.  Government  should  acquire 
title  and  full  right  of  use  and  disposition  of 
scientific  and  technical  information  obtained 
and  Inventions  made  at  its  direction  and  at 
Its  expense,  subject  to  waiver  of  Government 
title  when  the  equities  of  the  situation  s<j 
require. 

2.  Needless  to  say.  the  acquisition  of  title 
Is  not  enough.  Constructive  use  of  the  pat- 
ents so  acquired  by  the  Government  is  re- 
quired to  achieve  public  benefit  in  return 
for  the  public  funds  Invested  in  their  devel- 
opment. For  that  re;ison,  there  should  be 
established  a  Federal  Inventions  Adminis- 
tration which  would  administer  all  Govern- 
ment-owned patents  and  make  necessary 
determinations  In  the  administration  of  the 
act.  The  administration  would  be  affirma- 
tively charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  public  interest  in  scientific  and  techno- 
logical developments  achieved  through  the 
activities  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  would  be  charged 
with  the  dissemination  of  know^ledge 
so  developed  In  order  to  stimulate  in- 
vention and  Innovation  which  will  cut  costs. 
produce  new  products,  and  increase  per  cap- 
ita industrial  production  through  efficiency 
and  new  technejlogy. 

In  order  to  secure  the  fastest  and  fullest 
use  of  Inventions,  discoveries,  and  innova- 
tions, an  expanded  program  of  utilization  of 
Information  reiidily  available  to  all.  the  ad- 
ministration can  engage  in  those  activities 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  function,  such  as 
aiding  libraries  to : 

(a)  acquire  collections  of  publications 
having  descriptions  of  inventions  helpful  to 
Inventors,  business,  and  the  general  public; 

(b)  inform  business  and  industry  (plants, 
factories,  construction,  and  engineering  or- 
ganizations) of  new  techniques  and  innova- 
tions in  their  fields  of  interest; 

(c)  provide  inventors  and  innovators  with 
knowledge  of  advances  in  their  areas  of 
Interest; 

(d)  give  instructions  In  the  use  of  techni- 
cal, scientific  and  economic  literature  In  li- 
braries and  schools. 

3.  The  policy  should  stimulate  discovery 
and  Invention  In  the  public  Interest  by  pro- 
viding for  the  making  of  generous  monetary 
awards  as  well  as  public  recognition  to  all 
persons  who  contribute  to  the  United  States 
for  public  use  scientific  and  technological 
discoveries  of  significant  value  in  the  fields 
of  national  defense  or  public  health  or  to 
any  national  scientific  program,  without  re- 
gard to  the  patent  ability  of  the  contribu- 
tions so  made.  This  will  serve  as  an  incentive, 
which  will  elicit  from  private  commercial  or 
Government  scientists  their  best  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  country. 

In  summary,  the  question  for  all  of  us  i.«. 
Who  shall  control  and  who  shall  reap  the 
fruits  of  our  growing  capacity  to  shape  our 
future  and  our  fate?  Shall  it  be  the  special, 
and  necessarily  narrow,  interests  of  private 


^  "Patent    Policies    of    Departments    and 
Agencies  of  Federal  Government,  '  p.  271. 


firms  as  against  other  firms?  Or  shall  it  be 
the  people  through  their  Government,  ever 
cognizant  of  national  capabilities  and  na- 
tional needs,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  goals 
of  our  whole  society? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that 
the  time  necessai-y  for  the  call  of  the 
roll  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinoi.s?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

|No.   108) 

Aiken  Fong  Neuberner 

Burtlelt  Hickey  Pastore 

Bible  Holland  Prouty 

Bo^;^;s  Jordan  Robertson 

Bush  Keating  Saltonslull 

Cannon  Kefauvcr  Smith.  Maine 

Ciirl.son  LonK.  Mo.  Symln^;'on 

Carroll  Long.  Hawaii       Thxirmoiid 

Church  Long.  La.  Tower 

Curtis  Magnuson  Wiley 

Diritsen  Mansfield  Williams,  Del. 

Ellendcr  Metcalf  Yarborough 

Engle  Morion  Yoiuig.  Ohio 

Ervln  Moss 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr  Bur- 
dick  I,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana IMr.  Hartki),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Morse  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  PellI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Smith  I , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
McGeeI,  are  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  aLso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez  I  is  absent  be- 
cau.-^e  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL:  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  CapehartI 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoldwaterI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper  i  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
HruskaI  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  Young]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  request 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate, 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bridges,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr, 
Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  F\rLBRiGHT,  Mr.  GoRE,  Mr.  H,\RT, 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Hill,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.   McClellan, 
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Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Mo»- 
RONEY,  Mr.  MUNDT.  Mf.  Pboxmire,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Schoeppel, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Bmathers,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Talmadce,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr,  HOLLAND  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  to 
enable  me  to  make  an  insertion  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 


NOMINATION       OP       SPOTTSWOOD 

WILLIAM  ROBINSON  III  TO  CIVIL 

RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Madam  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  Dean  Spottswood  William 
Robinson  III,  of  Howard  Law  School, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. I  note  in  today  s  New  York 
Times  a  laudatory  article  about  Dean 
Robinson  entitled  Fighter  for  Civil 
Rights."  I  particularly  call  attention 
to  this  paragraph : 

He  was  Involved  In  so  many  civil  rlghu 
cases  at  one  time  or  another  that  It  was 
a  bit  of  a  task  making  sure  that  he  had 
severed  all  connections  when  President  Ken- 
nedy nominated  him  lo  the  Commission  In 
April. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  article  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  itrinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

FiCHTTK  roa  Civil  Bights  ;  Sporrswooo 
William  Robinson  III 

Wasiunctom.  July  27.— The  highest  scho- 
lastic average  In  the  history  of  the  Howard 
University  Law  School  Is  held  by  Spottswood 
wmiam  Robinson  III.  "Intellectual"  Is  the 
word  people  use  to  describe  him.  Howard 
Is  a  Negro  Institution  here,  supported  In 
part  by  the  Federal  Government  Mr.  Robin- 
son has  been  dean  of  Its  law  school  for  the 
last  11  months.  Today  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  as  a  memlier  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  The  aouthern  Senators  who 
opposed  his  nomination  made  an  issue  of 
his  legal  work  for  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  Indeed  been  Involved  In 
work  for  the  association,  though  his  spe- 
cialty In  private  practice  was  the  law  of  real 
property.  He  argued  three  times  before  the 
Supreme  Court  on  one  of  the  historic  school 
integration  cases  decided  In  1954,  He  was 
legal  representative  In  Virginia  for  the 
NAACP  legal  defense  and  educational  fund 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  subsequently 
was  Its  southeastern  regional  counsel  until 
last  fall. 

He  was  involved  In  so  many  civil  rights 
cases  at  one  time  or  another  that  It  was 
a  bit  of  a  task  making  sure  that  he  had 
severed  all  connections  when  President  Ken- 
nedy nominated  him  to  the  Commission 
in  April. 

WILL  CONTINCE  TO  TKACH 

Commission  membership  U  a  part-time 
job.  at  ISO  a  day  once  or  twice  each  month. 


Mr.  Robinson  will  contlnua  to  work  full 
time  at  Howard,  as  a  profeaaor  aa  well  aa 
dean.  Last  year  be  tatight  a  course  In  lorta 
and  conducted  two  aeminara. 

Mr.  Robinson  Is  a  natlre  and  lifetime  .resi- 
dent of  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  Robinson's  father  was  a  lawyer,  and 
there  was  never  much  doubt  that  he  w^>uld 
follow  suit.  He  went  tbrough  public  school 
In  Richmond,  then  to  Virginia  Union  Jnl- 
verslty  there,  and  then  to  the  Howard  Law 
School.  He  was  graduated  In  1939,  magna 
cum  laude. 

He  started  his  law  career  as  a  teacher  at 
Howard,  principally  In  property  law.  He 
took  a  leave  of  abaence  In  1»47,  from  wtiich 
he  did  not  return  until  he  was  named  dean 
last  fall.  In  the  meanwhile  he  practiced 
in  Richmond,  for  general  clients  and  the 
NAACP  fund. 

His  argument  In  the  school  Integration 
cases  was  on  behalf  of  Negro  students  seek- 
ing admission  to  schools  In  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va.  His  other  principal  civil  rights 
cases  involved  Interstate  bus  travel,  public 
paries,  and  restrictive  covenants. 

Mr.  Robinson's  manner  Is  mild.  "He  is 
the  precise  opposite  of  a  firebrand."  said 
one  man  who  knows  him,  "He  Is  not  the 
type  you  tell  anecdotes  about,"  said  another. 

The  Robinsons  live  on  the  Howard  cam- 
pus, a  few  miles  north  and  a  little  west 
of  the  Capitol,  In  a  house  they  rent  from 
the  university.  They  also  have  a  home  in 
Richmond,  where  Mr.  Robinson  built  him- 
self a  boat  8  years  ago  to  use  for  fishing. 

Mr  Robinson,  who  was  45  years  old  yes- 
terday. Is  married  to  the  former  Marian  Wil- 
kerson  of  Richmond.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren m  their  twenties.  Spottswood  IV,  who 
has  just  finished  5  years  In  the  Air  force, 
and  Nina,  who  Is  a  graduate  sludert  at 
Howard. 


MARINE  SCIENCES   AND  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  901  >  to  advance  the  ma- 
rine sciences,  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive 10-year  program  of  oceanogmphic 
research  and  surveys,  to  promote  com- 
merce and  navigation,  to  secure  the  na- 
tional defense,  to  expand  ocean,  coastal, 
and  Great  Lakes  resources,  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  research  and  survey 
ships  and  laboratory  facilities,  to  expedite 
occanographic  Instrumentation,  to  as- 
sure systematic  studies  of  effects  of  ra- 
dioactive materials  in  marine  environ- 
ments, to  enhance  the  public  health  and 
general  welfare,  and  for  other  pur]X)ses. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  Presid(!nt,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  l^resi- 
dent.  the  bill  authorizes  a  10-year  $700 
million  program  for  the  advancem«?nt  of 
marine  sciences.  With  regret,  I  feel  I 
must  oppose  it. 

Marine  research  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  entire  New  England  region.  The 
commercial  fishing  industry  constitutes 
an  important  segment  of  our  economy, 
and  like  other  industries  has  betn  in- 
jured by  foreign  competition.  This  eco- 
nomic dilemma  has  become  progressively 
worse  in  recent  years.  Local  lishing 
grounds  no  longer  yield  the  profitable 
catches  of  the  past  and  New  England 
fleets  now  need  larger  and  more  expensive 


ships  to  venture  further  out  into  the  At- 
lantic to  compete  with  14  nations,  includ- 
ing Russia,  which  boast  better  equipped 
and  more  modem  ships. 

I  have  sponsored  and  supported  leg- 
islation which  has  assisted  the  fisherman 
to  meet  this  foreign  threat.  Such  meas- 
lues  include  the  Saltonstall -Kennedy  Act 
of  1954,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956,  certain  fish  tariffs,  last  year's  fish- 
ing vessel  construction  subsidy  measure, 
and  appropriations  for  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Technological  Laboratory  in 
Gloucester  and  the  famous  Woods  Hole 
Biological  Laboratory. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  New  England  and 
the  entire  Nation  would  benefit  from  a 
more  intensified  Federal  program  of  ma- 
rine research  as  provided  in  S.  901,  and  I 
am  in  accord  with  the  goals  of  improved 
long-range  weather  predictions  and  nav- 
igation facilities,  discovery  of  new  foods, 
medicines,  and  minerals,  and  the  bolster- 
ing of  our  undersea  warfare  potential 
which  this  legislation  attempts  to 
achieve. 

However,  I  strongly  object  to  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  $700  million,  which  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government  an  average 
of  $70  million  per  year.  This  is  over  and 
above  the  request  made  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  letter  to  Congress  of 
March  29  in  which  he  recommended  a 
$97  million  national  occanographic  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1962.  I  believe  S. 
901  to  be  too  costly  and  should  not  be 
instituted  until  we  shore  up  our  armed 
services'  programs  and  fulfill  other  com- 
mitments which  are  designed  to  rein- 
force our  national  security.  Of  course, 
we  must  continue  to  support  vital  do- 
mestic policies  to  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy and  Nation,  but  we  must  evidence 
discretion  in  indiscriminately  initiating 
new  programs  involving  heavy  expenses 
until  the  outlook  for  an  enduring  inter- 
national peace  is  more  promising. 

It  is  time  Congress  began  exercising 
more  fiscal  restraint  and  responsibility. 
Our   appropriations  this  year  for  sev- 
eral depressed  areas  and  housing,   for 
instance,    are    excessive.      If    we    con- 
tinue to  enlarge  the  scope  of  Government 
activities  by  constantly  engaging  in  new 
undertakings,  we  threaten  to  seriously 
jeopardize  the  soundness  of  our  econ- 
omy.    These   and   other  increased   ex- 
penditures of   the  administration's  are 
chiefiy    responsible    for    an    expected 
budget  deficit  In  the  neighborhood  of  $8 
Wllion  for  the  next  fiscal  year.     This 
deficit  may  well  help  to  trigger  an  infla- 
tionary spiral  which  will  affect  the  pen- 
sions, savings,  and  weekly  paychecks  of 
all  Americans.     It  comes  at  a  time  of 
world  tension  when,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore,   we    must    demonstrate    economic 
strength.     Such  a  display  will  require 
both  legislative  prudence  and  sacrifice. 
S.  901  provides  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  now  draw  a  line  between  legislation 
which  is  necessary  and  that  which  is 
desirous. 

This  bill  also  duplicates  other  occano- 
graphic proposals;  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  President's  broad  national 
occanographic  program  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  earlier  this  year. 
This  bill  also  is  similar  to  H.R.  C845. 
which  the  Senate  passed  this  session,  and 
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which  also  gives  the  Coast  Guard  au- 
thority to  conduct  oceanographic  re- 
search. This  measure  is  now  in  confer- 
ence. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  several 
Government  agencies  are  currently  con- 
ducting expanded  oceanographic  re- 
search and  development  programs. 
These  agencies  object  to  S.  901  because 
it  would  inhibit  the  flexibiUty  of  their 
programs.  In  addition,  the  placement  of 
a  10 -year  limitation  on  costs  does  not 
take  into  accovmt  the  probable  modifica- 
tions which  will  result  over  the  years 
from  changes  in  agency  requirements 
and  technological  advancements,  and 
which  would  also  inevitably  result  in 
frequent  changes  and  additional  appro- 
priations by  Congress  to  the  already  ex- 
pensive program. 

Finally,  I  do  not  think  this  measure 
places  enough  emphasis  upon  the  train- 
ing of  yovmg  scientists.  Such  training 
constitutes  an  important  segment  to  an 
effective  long-range  program. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  measure,  even  though  I 
concur  with  the  worthy  principles  em- 
bodied in  its  provisions. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  upon  his  very 
timely  statement.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  according  to  the  report,  as 
I  understand  it,  seven  of  the  nine  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  were  asked  to 
comment  on  the  bill,  namely,  the  Treas- 
ury, the  OCDM,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  rendered  adverse  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant that  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation rendered  an  adverse  report,  since 
that  is  the  agency  for  which  a  large  part 
of  the  authorization  is  supposed  to  be 
provided. 

The  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  certainly  should  know  what  is  and 
what  is  not  required  in  this  field,  opposes 
this  program  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
hamper  the  flexibility  of  our  existing 
programs  of  research  in  oceanography. 
It  is  simply  not  possible  to  design  a  de- 
tailed program  for  the  next  10  years  in  a 
field  that  is  changing  as  rapidly  as 
oceanography.  The  opinion  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  deserves  par- 
ticular attention  in  this  matter,  because 
the  Foundation  is  actually  declining  to 
add  a  new  agency  to  its  dominion.  This 
is  surely  an  unusual  performance  for  a 
department  of  the  Government,  and  de- 
serves to  be  admired  and  to  be  observed 
with  respect. 

Besides  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Navy,  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, and  the  Treasury,  all  of  which 
would  receive  sizable  additional  authori- 
zations under  this  bill,  have  forthrightly 
declared  that  this  legislation  is  not  nec- 
essary. That  is  not  to  say  that  the 
objectives  of  this  bill  are  not  praise- 
worthy or  desirable,  under  normal  cir- 


cumstances. It  is  simply  to  say  that  the 
bill  is  not  now  necessary.  The  word 
"necessary"  is  one  that  we  are  going  to 
hear  more  and  more  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead.  In  light  of  the  critical 
world  situation  that  the  President  de- 
scribed the  other  night,  and  which  many 
of  us  have  seen  coming  for  some  time, 
this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  indulge,  at 
the  present  time,  in  programs  that  in 
normal  times  might  be  desirable  but 
which  are  not  now  necessary. 

The  President  has  said  that  we  must 
make  sacrifices.  I  think  that  this  is  just 
the  sort  of  thing  that  he  had  in  mind  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  so  many  Gov- 
ernment departments  oppose  this  bill. 
This  program,  if  enacted,  would  cost  a 
total  of  $700  million.  Is  this  a  time  that 
we  can  afford  to  spend  $700  million  on  a 
program  of  this  kind,  which  makes  little 
direct  contribution  to  our  Nations  de- 
fense? I  am  afraid  not.  I  support  the 
objectives  of  oceanographic  research.  I 
favor  the  continuation  of  existing  re- 
search efforts,  as  called  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent. But  I  do  not  favor  this  massive 
increase  of  Federal  expenditure.s  for  a 
nondefense  purpose  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.   GEN.    ARTHUR  G. 
TRUDEAU 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President.  Lt 
Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau.  Chief  of  the 
Army's  research  and  development,  along 
with  other  distinguished,  patriotic 
Americans,  has  had  another  "medal " 
pinned  on  him.  I  speak  only  of  General 
Trudeau  because  he  is  a  native  of  my 
State  and  a  personal  and  highly 
esteemed  friend.  The  "medal"  is  the  at- 
tack on  him  by  the  official  organ  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  the  Worker. 
The  article  containing  the  attack  was 
placed  in  the  CoNGREssION.^L  Record  of 
July  26  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thur- 
mond]. 

To  be  attacked  by  the  Communists  is 
an  honor  for  an  American  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  patriotic  duty  well  done,  for 
otherwise  they  would  not  bother  to 
attack. 

The  Worker  article  quoted  in  the 
Record  states: 

There  Is  a  not-so-secret  memo  being  cir- 
culated in  the  Pentagon  calling  for  open  In- 
tervention aimed  at  overthrowing  some  of 
the  Socialist  governments.  It  is  being  cir- 
culated among  senior  military  offlcers  by 
the  Army  Research  and  Development  Chief. 
Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  memo  re- 
ferred to,  or  even  if  it  exists,  but  I  know- 
General  Trudeau,  and  I  know  that  his 
patriotism,  his  honesty,  and  his  integrity 
are  beyond  impeachment.  Whatever  he 
does,  he  does  with  the  sincere  intent  of 
aiding  and  defending  his  country.  He 
has  devoted  more  than  40  years  of  his  life 
to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  he  has 


served  it  well.  This  very  'ay  he  is  in  the 
Far  East  on  a  mission  o*  miportance  to 
his  country  and  the  free  world. 

Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  is  a  native  of  Middlebury.  Vt.. 
and  a  West  Point  graduate,  cla.ss 
of  1924. 

From  the  day  that  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  this  moment,  when  he 
bears  the  burdens  of  three-star  respon- 
sibilities, he  has  served  our  Nation  with 
distinction,  worldwide,  in  positions  of 
command  and  staff. 

Eight  times  General  Trudeau  has  been 
decorated  by  our  country,  twice  for  gal- 
lantry in  action.  Five  foreign  nations 
and  the  United  Nations  likewl.«:e  have 
honored  him 

Time  permits  me  to  cover  but  a  few 
of  the  highlights  of  his  career: 

Early  in  World  War  II  he  was  one  of 
our  leading  experts  in  amphibious  op- 
erations. 

In  1944  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  and  appointed  as 
Director  of  Military  Training,  Army 
Service  Forces. 

At  the  wars  close  in  1946.  he  was 
named  Chief  of  Manpower  Control 
Group.  General  Staff.  Washington.  D.C. 

In  1948  he  was  commander  of  the  First 
Constabulary  Brigade  in  Germany;  and 
in  1950,  First  Deputy  Commandant  of 
the  reactivated  Army  War  College. 

In  1952.  during  the  Korean  war,  he 
was  called  to  command  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  in  Japan  and  the  7th  Infantry 
Division  in  Korea.  Troop>s  of  that  com- 
mand fought  the  historic  battle  of  Pork 
Chop  Hill. 

In  November  1953.  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fighting  in  Korea,  he  was 
ordered  back  to  Headquarters.  Wash- 
ington, and  assigned  as  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Intelligence. 

In  1955.  again  in  Japan,  he  was  made 
Deputy   Chief   of   Staff,   Far   East   and 
United  Nations  Command,  and   1   year 
later  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of       A 
lieutenant   general,   commander   of   the     ^ 
I  Corps  group  in  Korea.  ' 

In  1958,  General  Trudeau.  engineer, 
planner,  administrator,  teacher,  trainer, 
and  fighting  man,  was  assigned  the  chal- 
lenging position  which  today  he  holds 
a.s  Chief  of  Army  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  say  that  will 
add  to  this  glorious  record,  and  there 
is  nothing  the  Communists  can  say  that 
will  besmirch  it. 

Should  General  Trudeau  receive  a  pro- 
motion before  June  of  next  year,  his  in- 
valuable services  will  still  be  available 
to  the  Nation.  Otherwise  he  would  rou- 
tinely be  retired  because  of  age.  In  these 
dangerous  times  it  would  be  tragic  for 
the  Nation  to  lose  this  irreplaceable 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

Fortunately,  according  to  the  press, 
both  the  President  and  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment are  seeking  ways  in  which 
General  Trudeau's  background  can  best 
be  utilized  in  the  interest  of  his  country. 

The  press  has  reported  that  he  was 
one  of  those  under  consideration  by  the 
President  as  his  personal  Chief  of  Staff, 
an  assignment  which  went  to  another 
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great  military  man.  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor.  Incidentally,  when  General  Tay- 
lor was  placed  in  charge  of  our  fighting 
forces  in  Korea,  the  first  man  he  sent 
for  to  place  in  charge  of  a  division  was 
General  Trudeau.  Later,  when  he  was 
Chief  of  Staff.  General  Taylor  called  on 
General  Trudeau  to  replace  General 
Gavin  as  Chief  of  Army  Research  and 
Development. 

Reports  have  also  been  published  in 
the  press  that  General  Trudeau  Is  now 
being  considered  as  a  replacement  for 
Gen.  Clyde  D.  Eddleman,  who,  it  is  un- 
derstood, is  scheduled  for  retirement  as 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  in  January  1962. 

The  newspapers  have  also  published 
articles  stating  that  General  Trudeau 
may  be  in  line  for  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
if  and  when  the  present  director,  Allen 
Dulles,  retires. 

However  he  may  be  used,  used  he  must 
be,  for  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  knowledge,  the  experience, 
and  the  rare  qualities  of  G^eneral  Tru- 
deau. 


MARINE  SCIENCES  AND  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  restuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  901 )  to  advance  the  marine 
sciences,  to  establi^  a  comprehensive 
10-year  program  of  oceanographic  re- 
search and  surveys,  to  promote  com- 
merce and  navigation,  to  secure  the  na- 
tional defense,  to  expand  ocean,  coastal, 
and  Great  Lakes  resources,  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  research  and  survey 
ships  and  laboratory  facilities,  to  expe- 
dite oceanographic  instrumentation,  to 
assure  systematic  studies  of  effects  of 
radioactive  materials  in  marine  environ- 
ments, to  enhance  the  public  health  and 
general  welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  indeed  at 
having  the  opportunity  today  to  vote  for 
the  oceanography  bill  which  is  now  be- 
fore us.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
and  a  lot  of  stories  on  outer  space  and 
our  efforts  to  explore  it.  And  this  is 
good.  But  there  has  been  all  too  little 
attention  focused  on  what  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  its  report  so  aptly  calls 
the  neglected  frontier:  namely,  study  of 
the  world's  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  bill  is  an  effort  to  set  in  motion  a 
national  program  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  marine  science. 

Representing  a  State  which  borders  on 
the  Great  Lakes — the  largest  body  of 
fresh  water  in  the  world — this  bill  is  of 
very  special  interest  to  me.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  I  have  long  been  interested, 
and  I  have  stressed  time  and  time  again 
the  necessity  of  our  doing  more,  much 
more,  study  in  this  area. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Oceanography,  which 
has  played  such  an  impKjrtant  role  in 
focusing  our  attention  on  this  subject. 


has  been  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  diian 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota's  In.}ti- 
tute  of  Technology. 

Passage  of  this  measure  will  set  in 
motion  an  exciting  and  monumer.tal 
program  of  research  into  the  mysteiies 
of  the  sea  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

With  passage  of  this  bill  we  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  a  bold  and  exciting  vi;n- 
ture  into  the  unknown.  The  benefit;  to 
be  derived  are  numerous.  They  cover 
health,  defense,  transportation,  fcod, 
fuel,  medicine  and  many  other  fields  as 
well. 

I  note  with  great  interest  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  that  the  country  which 
is  giving  the  greatest  attention  to  ocean- 
ography research  is  the  Soviet  Union 
which  has  more  research  ships  in  op- 
eration than  all  of  the  free  world  put 
together. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  shocking  situ- 
ation. We  should  be  ashamed  that  a 
country  such  as  the  UJ3.S.R.,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  a  feudal  land  40  yt  ars 
ago.  should  have  stolen  the  ball  in  iJiis 
area.  It  is  time  that  we  woke  up.  It 
is  time  that  we  move  forward  in  liiis 
area  and  put  our  scientific  brainpower 
and  industrial  might  to  work  to  unleash 
the  secrets  of  the  seas. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  Magnuson.  for 
the  fine  work  that  has  been  done  on  this 
proposal.  Few  proposals  have  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  which  can  do  as  much 
to  advance  scientific  knowledge  and  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 


POPE  JOHN  XXm'S  SOCIAL  ENCY- 
CLICAL, "MATER  ET  MAGISTRA' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  time 
than  now,  on  the  eve  of  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  to  direct 
attention  to  the  social  encyclical  en- 
titled "Mater  et  Magistra,"  issued  this 
month  by  Pope  John  XXm. 

This  encyclical  by  a  great  spiritual 
leader,  scholar,  and  htunanltarian  ex- 
presses in  clear  and  eloquent  language 
the  Catholic  Church's  concern  with  the 
problems  man  faces  in  the  mid-20th 
century  and  the  need  for  reconstruction 
of  social  relationships  in  truth,  justice, 
and  love. 

One  of  the  major  points  of  this  en- 
cyclical deals  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween wealthy  nations  and  the  under- 
developed areas  which  Pope  John  calls 
probably  the  most  difficult  problem  of 
the  modem  world. 

On  this  issue  Pope  John  states : 

The  solidarity  which  binds  all  men  and 
malces  them  members  of  the  same  family  re- 
quires p>olltical  communities  enjoying  an 
abundance  of  material  goods  not  to  remain 
indifferent  to  those  political  communities 
whose  citizens  suffer  from  poverty,  misery, 
and  hunger,  and  who  lack  even  the  elemen- 
tary rights  of  the  hiunan   person. 

This  is  i>artlcularly  true  smce,  given  the 
growing  interdependence  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  it  is  not  p>os8ible  to  preserve 
lasting  peace  if  glaring  economic  and  social 
inequality  among  them  persists. 

Mindful  of  our  role  of  imiversal  father,  we 
feel  obliged  to  stress  solemnly  what  we  have 
stated  in  another  connection:    "We  are  all 


equally  responsible  for  the  undernourished 
peoples.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  educate 
one's  conscience  to  the  sense  of  re8p>onsl- 
blUty  which  weighs  upon  each  and  everyone, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  more  blessed 
with    this   world's  goods." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  responsibility 
to  those  in  the  world  who  have  all  too 
little  of  worldly  goods;  that  is  the  basic 
reason  behind  our  foreign  aid  program. 
This  program  is  based  upon  himiani- 
tarian  and  morally  sound  principles  in 
keeping  with  the  teachings  of  the  great 
reUgious  bodies  of  the  Western  World. 

This  encyclical  is  so  important.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  feel  that  its  text  should 
be  placed  in  the  Record,  so  as  to  permit 
all  interested  Members  of  Congress  to 
read  it  in  ftUl.  Therefore.  I  ask  umfih- 
imous  consent.  Mr.  President,  Uiat  edi- 
torial comments  and  articles  on  this  en- 
cyclical from  several  of  our  leading 
newspapers  and  magazines,  all  speaking 
in  the  most  commendatory  terms,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  following  the  text 
of  the  encyclical  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  encyclical 
and  the  editorials  and  articles  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

To  Out  Venerable  Brethren,  the  Patriarchs, 
Primates,  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  Oth- 
er Ordinaries,  in  Peace  arxd  Communion 
With  the  Apostolic  See.  and  to  All  the 
Clergy  and  Faithful  of  the  Catholic 
World: 
Venerable  brethren  and  dear  sons,  health 
and  apostolic  benediction. 

Mother  and  tecurher  of  all  nations,  the  uni- 
versal church  has  been  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  so  that  aU  who  in  the  long  course  of 
centuries  come  to  her  loving  embra<je  may 
find  fullness  of  higher  life  and  guarantee  o£ 
salvation. 

To  this  church,  "the  pillar  and  ground  of 
truth."  her  Most  Holy  Founder  has  en- 
triisted  the  double  task  ot  begetting  chUdren 
and  of  educating  and  governing  them, 
guiding  with  maternal  providence  the  life 
both  of  IndlvlduaLs  and  o(  peoples,  the  dig- 
nity of  which  she  has  always  held  in  the 
highest  respect  and  guarded  with  watchful 
care. 

Christianity  is  truly  a  joining  together  erf 
earth  with  heaven  in  that  it  takes  man  con- 
cretely, spirit  and  matter,  intellect  and  will, 
and  Invites  him  to  raise  his  mind  above  the 
changing  conditions  of  earthly  existence  to 
the  heights  of  eternal  life  which  wlU  be  con- 
summated in  unendmg  happiness  and  peace. 
Hence  althoxigh  the  holy  church  has  the 
special  task  of  sanctifying  souls  and  maUng 
them  p(Lrtlcli>ant8  \n  goods  of  the  super- 
natural order,  she  Is  also  sollcitotis  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  daily  life  of  men.  not  mere- 
ly those  concerning  the  nourishment  of  the 
body  and  the  material  conditions  of  life,  but 
also  those  that  concern  prosperity  and  cul- 
ture in  all  its  many  aspects  and  stages. 

In  this  activity  the  church  Is  carrying  out 
the  conunand  of  her  foiuider.  Christ,  who 
refers  primarily  to  man's  eternal  salvation 
when  he  says,  "I  am  the  way  tmd  the  truth 
and  the  life"  and  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world."  On  other  oocfulons,  however,  seeing 
the  hungry  crowd.  He  was  moved  to  ex- 
claim. "I  have  compassion  on  this  multi- 
tude," thereby  showing  that  He  was  also 
concerned  about  the  earthly  needs  of  men 
The  Divine  Redeemer  shows  this  care  not 
only  by  His  words  but  also  by  the  actions 
of  His  life,  as  when  to  alleviate  the  hunger 
of  the  crowds  He  several  times  miraculously 
multiplied  bread.  By  means  of  this  bread. 
given  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  He 
wished  to  preannounce  that  hea>'enly  food 
of  the  soul  which  He  was  to  give  to  men 
on  the  vigil  of  His  Passion. 
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It  Ifl  no  wonder  then  that  the  church. 
In  Imitation  of  Chrlat  and  in  fulfilment  of 
HlB  command,  ha«  for  2,000  years,  from  the 
institution  of  the  early  deacons  to  the 
present  time,  held  aloft  the  torch  of  charity 
by  her  teaching  and  her  generous  example. 
It  has  held  aloft  the  torch  of  that  charity 
which,  by  harmoniously  blending  together 
the  precepts  and  the  practice  of  mutiial  love, 
puts  Into  effect  in  a  wonderful  way  the 
commandment  of  the  twofold  giving  by  word 
and  by  deed  in  which  is  sxmamarlzed  the 
social  teaching  and  activity  of  the  church. 

An  outstanding  Instance  of  this  teaching 
and  action,  carried  on  by  the  chiurch  through- 
out the  ages,  is  undoubtedly  the  immortal 
encyclical,  "Berum  Novarvun,"  issued  70 
years  ago  by  our  predecessor  Leo  XTTT,  of 
happy  memory  to  enunciate  tha^^furinciples 
according  to  which  the  question  of  the  work- 
er could  be  settled  in  a  Christian  manner. 

Seldom  have  the  words  of  a  pontiff  had 
such  imlversal  repercussions  on  account  of 
the  profTUdlty  of  the  argiiments  used,  their 
scope  and  incislveness.  Indeed  these  direc- 
tives and  appeals  have  had  such  Importance 
that  they  can  never  fall  into  oblivion. 

A  new  path  was  opened  for  the  action  of 
the  church,  whose  supreme  pastor  by  making 
his  own  the  suffering,  cries  and  aspirations 
of  the  lowly  and  oppressed,  once  again  con- 
stituted himself  the  guardian  of  their  rights. 

Xven  today,  in  spite  of  the  long  lapse  of 
time,  the  power  of  that  message  Is  still  op- 
erative In  the  documents  of  the  Popes  who 
succeeded  Leo  xm,  and  who  in  their  social 
teaching  repeatedly  retiu-n  to  the  Leonine 
encyclical,  at  one  time  to  draw  inspiration 
from  It,  at  another  to  clarify  Its  applica- 
tion, but  always  to  find  In  It  a  stimulus  to 
Catholic  activity. 

That  power  is  also  operative  in  the  very 
legislation  of  nations.  This  is  a  sign  that 
the  solidly  groimded  principles,  the  his- 
torical directives  and  the  paternal  appeals 
contained  in  the  masterly  encyclical  of  am 
predecessor  preserve  today  their  value  and 
even  suggest  new  and  vital  criteria  so  that 
men  can  Judge  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  social  question  as  it  presents  itself  t(xlay 
and  can  face  up  to  their  respective  responsi- 
biUtles. 

PAST  I.  TKACHZNG  OF  TSX  ZNCTCtJCAL  REBTTM 
NOVAXT71C  Aim  DXVXLOPMKIfT  IK  THZ  DOCnUKE 
OP  PIUS  XI  AND  FIU8  xn 

Period  of  Rerum  Novarum 

Leo  XUI  s{>oke  in  a  time  of  radical  trans- 
formations, of  heightened  contrasts  and  of 
bitter  revolt.  The  shadows  cast  by  that 
period  enable  us  to  appreciate  more  ac- 
curately the  light  that  radiated  from  his 
teaching. 

As  is  well  known,  the  conception  of  the 
economic  world  that  was  most  widely  ac- 
cepted at  that  time  and  very  largely  carried 
out  In  practice,  was  a  naturalistic  one  that 
denied  any  relation  between  economic  ac- 
tivity and  moraUty. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  only  motive  of  eco- 
nomic action  was  personal  profit.  The  su- 
preme rule  regulating  the  relations  between 
economic  agents  was  free  comjjetltion  with- 
out limit.  Interest  on  capital,  prices  of 
goods  and  services,  profits  and  wages,  were 
determined  purely  mechanically  by  the  laws 
of  the  market. 

The  state,  it  was  held,  should  refrain 
from  all  intervention  in  the  economic  field. 
Trade  unions,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  different  countries,  were  either  for- 
bidden, tolerated,  or  considered  to  have  legal 
personality  In  private  law. 

In  an  economic  world  thus  constituted, 
the  law  of  the  strongest  was  fully  Jnstlfled 
on  theoretical  grounds,  and  in  practice  gov- 
erned the  concrete  relations  between  men. 
There  thus  resulted  an  economic  order  that 
was  radically  deranged. 

While  enormous  riches  accumulated  In  the 
hands  of  a  few,  the  working  classes  found 


themselves  In  conditions  of  Increasing  hard- 
ship. Wages  were  insufficient  or  at  starva- 
tion level,  conditions  of  w<N'k  were  oppres- 
sive and  without  respect  for  physical  health, 
moral  behaTlor.  and  religiovis  faith. 

Especially  Inhimaan  were  the  working  con- 
ditions to  which  children  and  women  were 
subjected.  The  specter  of  unemployment  was 
ever  present  and  the  family  was  exposed  to  a 
process  of  disintegration. 

Hence,  there  was  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  working  classes,  among 
whom  a  spirit  of  protest  and  revolt  per- 
meated and  grew  stronger.  All  these  things 
explain  why  among  these  classes  extremist 
theories  that  propounded  remedies  worse 
than  the  evil  to  be  cured  found  widespread 
favor. 

The  Way  of  Reconstruction 

In  such  difficult  times.  It  was  for  Leo  XIII 
to  proclaim  his  social  message  based  on  the 
very  nature  of  man  and  animated  by  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  was 
a  message  that  on  Its  very  appearance,  in 
spite  of  some  understandable  opposition. 
aroused  widespread  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

This  was  certainly  not  the  first  time  that 
the  apostolic  see  descended  Into  the  arena  of 
earthly  Interest  In  defense  of  the  needy. 
Other  dociiments  of  Leo  xni  had  previously 
marked  out  the  path. 

But  here  was  formulated  an  organic  syn- 
thesis of  principles  Joined  to  such  a  wide 
historical  perspective  that  the  encyclical 
"Rerum  Novarum"  became  a  summary  of 
Catholicism  In  the  economic-social  field 

This  action  was  not  without  hazard,  be- 
catise  while  some  alleged  that  the  church. 
face  to  face  with  the  social  question,  should 
confine  herself  to  preaching  resignation  to 
the  poor  and  to  exhorting  the  rich  to  gen- 
erosity, Leo  XIII  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
and  defend  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
worker. 

At  the  outset  of  his  exposition  of  Catholic 
teaching  on  social  matters,  he  solemnly  de- 
clared: "We  approach  the  subject  wlrh  con- 
fidence and  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
which  belong  to  us.  For  no  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  question  will  ever  be  found  with- 
out the  assistance  of  religion  and  the 
church." 

To  you,  venerable  brethren,  are  well  known 
those  basic  principles,  expounded  with  a.s 
much  authority  as  clarity  by  the  Immortal 
pontiff,  according  to  which  the  economic- 
social  sector  of  human  society  should  be 
reconstituted. 

They  first  and  foremost  concern  work, 
which  ought  to  be  valued  and  treated  not 
Just  as  a  commodity  but  as  an  expression  of 
the  human  person. 

For  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  work 
Is  the  only  source  from  which  they  draw 
their  means  of  livelihood,  and  so  its  remu- 
neration cannot  be  left  to  the  mechanical 
play  of  market  forces.  Instead,  it  should  be 
determined  by  Justice  and  equity,  which 
otherwise  would  be  profoundly  harmed  even 
If  the  contract  of  work  should  have  been 
freely   entered    Into   by   both   parties. 

Private  property,  including  that  of  produc- 
tive goods.  Is  a  natural  right  which  the 
state  cannot  suppress.  Embedded  within  it 
is  a  social  function,  and  it  Is,  thus,  a  right 
that  is  exercised  for  one's  personal  benefit 
and  for  the  good  of  others. 

The  state,  the  reason  for  whose  existence 
Is  the  realization  of  the  common  gv^>d  in 
the  temporal  order,  cannot  keep  aloof  from 
the  economic  world.  It  should  be  present 
to  promote  In  a  suitable  manner  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sufficient  supply  of  material  goods, 
"the  use  of  which  Is  necessiu-y  for  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,"  and  to  watch  over  the  rights 
of  all  citizens,  especially  of  the  weaker, 
such  as  workers,  women  and  children.  It  Is 
also  Its  Ineluctable  task  to  contribute  ac- 
tively to  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
life  of  the  workers. 


Condition  of  Life  of  Workers 


It  is  further  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see 
to  It  that  work  relations  are  regulated  ac- 
cording to  Jxistlce  and  equity  and  that  In 
the  environment  of  work  the  dignity  of  the 
human  being  is  not  violated  In  body  or  spirit. 

On  this  point  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
guiding  lines  of  the  Leonine  encyclical  on 
which  the  social  legislation  of  modern  na- 
tions has  been  patterned  and  which,  as  Pius 
XI  already  noted  in  the  encyclical  "Quadra- 
gesimo  Anno."  have  contributed  efficaciously 
to  the  rise  and  development  of  a  new  and 
most  desirable  branch  of  Jurisprudence, 
namely  labor  law. 

In  the  encyclical  the  right  of  the  workers 
alone,  or  of  groups  made  up  of  workers  and 
owners,  to  associate  is  declared  to  be  nat- 
ural, as  are  also  the  right  to  adopt  that  or- 
ganizational structure  which  the  workers 
consider  most  suitable  to  attain  their  legiti- 
mate economic-professional  interests,  and 
the  right  to  act  autonomously  and  by  per- 
sonal initiative  within  the  associations  for 
the  achievement  of  these  ends. 

Workers  and  employers  should  regulate 
their  mutual  relations  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  principle  of  human  solidarity  and 
Christian  brotherhood,  because  both  compe- 
tition In  the  liberal  sense  and  the  class 
struggle  in  the  Marxist  sense  are  contrary 
to  nature  and  the  Christian  conception  of 
life.  These,  venerable  brethren,  are  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  a  healthy 
economic-social  order  can  be  built. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
more  ably  endowed  Catholics,  responsive  to 
the  appeals  of  the  encyclical,  be^an  many 
activities  in  order  to  translate  these  princi- 
ples Into  reality. 

Indeed,  under  the  Impulse  of  objective 
needs  of  a  slmlUar  nature,  men  of  good  will 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  also 
moved  to  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

For  these  reasons,  the  encyclical  was 
rightly  acknowledged  as  the  Magna  Carta 
of  the  economic -social  recunstrucUou  oX  the 
modern  era. 

The  encyclical    '(^uadrageaimo  Anno" 

Plus  XI.  our  predecessor  of  holy  memory, 
after  a  lapse  of  40  years,  commemorated  the 
encyclical  'Rerum  Novarum"  with  another 
solemn  document,  the  encyclical  "Quadrage- 
slmo  Anno." 

In  it  the  supreme  pontiff  confirmed  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  church  to  make  Its  Ir- 
replaceable contribution  to  the  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  pressing  and  grave  problems  that 
beset  the  human  family.  He  confirms  the 
fundamental  principles  and  the  historic  di- 
rectives of  the  Leonine  encyclical. 

In  addition,  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
malte  more  precise  some  points  of  that 
teaching  on  which,  even  among  Catholics, 
some  doubts  had  arisen,  and  to  reformulate 
Christian  social  thought  in  respon.se  to  the 
changed  conditions  of   the   times. 

The  doubts  that  had  thus  arisen  concerned 
particularly  private  property,  the  wage  svs- 
tem  and  the  attitude  of  Catholics  toward 
a  type  of  moderate  socialism. 

Concerning  private  property,  our  prede- 
cessor reaffirms  lu  natural  lawcharacter  and 
emphasizes  its  social  aspect  with  Its  corre- 
sponding function. 

Turning  to  the  wage  system,  he  rejects  the 
view  that  would  declare  it  unjust  by  its  very 
nature.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  condemns 
the  inhuman  and  unjust  forms  under  which 
it  is  often  found.  He  repeats  and  enlarges 
ujxjn  the  criteria  to  be  used  and  the  condi- 
tions to  be  satisfied  if  the  wage  system  is 
not  to  violate  Justice  or  equity. 

On  this  point,  our  predecessor  clearly 
P')ints  out  that.  In  the  present  circum- 
stances, it  is  advisable  that  the  contract  of 
w  )rk  be  modified  by  elements  taken  from 
the  contract  of  partnership.  In  such  a  way 
that  "the  wage  earners  are  made  sharers  In 
some  sort  In  the  ownership,  or  the  manage- 
ment, or  the  profits." 
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Of  the  greatest  doctrinal  and  practical  im- 
portance Is  his  affirmation  that  "if  the  ■oclal 
and  individual  character  of  labor  be  orer- 
looked.  It  can  be  neither  equitably  appraised 
nor  properly  recompensed  according  to  strict 
Justice." 

Hence,  the  Pope  declares  that  in  deter- 
mining wages.  Justice  requires  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  neeas  of  the  individual  workers 
and  their  family  recponsiblUties,  one  should 
also  consider  both  the  conditions  In  the 
productive  organizations  in  which  the  work- 
ers carry  on  their  labor  and  the  demands  of 
•  the  public  economic  good." 

He  emphasizes  that  tbe  opposition  be- 
tween communism  and  Christianity  is  fun- 
damental, and  makes  it  clear  that  Catholics 
are  In  no  way  permitted  to  be  supporters 
of  moderate  socialism  because  its  concept  of 
life  Is  bounded  by  time,  inasmuch  as  it 
places  its  supreme  objective  In  the  welfare 
of  society,  and  because  It  either  proposes  a 
form  of  socia'.  structure  that  alms  solely  at 
production,  thus  causing  grave  loss  to  hu- 
man liberty,  or  lacks  every  principle  of  true 
social  authority. 

Plus  XI  was  not  unaware  that,  in  the  40 
years  that  had  passed  since  the  appearance 
of  the  Leonine  encyclical,  historical  condi- 
tions had  profoundly  altered. 

In  fact,  free  competition,  due  to  its  own 
intrinsic  tendencies,  had  ended  by  almost 
destroying  itself.  It  had  caused  a  great  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  a  corresponding 
concentration  of  economic  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  who  "are  frequently  not  the 
owners,  but  only  the  trustees  and  directors 
of  invested  funds,  who  administer  them  at 
their  good  pleasures." 

Therefore,  as  the  Pope  discerningly  notes: 
"Free  competition  is  dead;  economic  dic- 
tatorship has  taken  Its  place.  Unbridled 
ambition  for  domination  was  succeeded  by 
the  desire  for  gain;  the  whole  economic  life 
has  become  hard,  cruel,  and  relentless  in  a 
gnastly  measure,"  thus  subjecting  the  public 
authority  to  the  Interests  of  groups  and 
Issuing  forth  in  international  Imperialism 
In  financial  affairs. 

To  remedy  such  a  state  of  affairs,  yie  Pope 
points  out  as  fundamental  the  reinstatement 
of  the  economic  world  in  the  moral  order 
and  the  striving  for  Individual  or  group  in- 
terests within  the  framework  of  the  common 
good. 

This  implied,  according  to  his  teaching, 
the  reconstruction  of  human  society  by  the 
reconstituting  of  intermediate  bodies,  au- 
tonomous in  their  economic-profeaslonal 
finality  and  not  Imposed  by  the  state  but 
created  by  the  respective  members. 

Public  authority  should  resume  Its  duties 
of  promoting  the  common  good  of  all. 

Finally,  there  should  be  cooperation  on  a 
world  scale  even  In  economic  matters  among 
the  nations. 

The  fundamental  points  that  charactertze 
the  masterly  encyclical  of  Pltw  XI  can  be 
reduced  to  two. 

The  first  Is  that  one  cannot  take  as  the 
supreme  criteria  of  economic  activities  and 
institutions  tbe  interest  of  Individuals  or  of 
groups,  nor  free  competition  nor  economic 
power,  nor  the  prestige  or  power  of  the 
nation,  nor  other  similar  criteria. 

Instead,  the  supreme  criteria  of  such  ac- 
tivities and  Institutions  are  Justice  and  social 
charity. 

The  second  U  that  men  should  strive  to 
achieve  a  national  and  International  Juridical 
order  with  a  complex  of  public  and  private 
permanent  institutions  Inspired  by  social 
justice,  to  which  the  economic  sector  should 
be  conformed,  thus  making  It  less  difficult 
for  economic  agents  to  carry  out  their  tasks 
in  conformity  with  the  demands  of  Justice 
and  within  the  framework  of  the  oonunon 
good. 

( Radio  message  of  Pentecost  1941 ) 
In  defining  and  developing  the  Christian 
social  doctrine  great  contributions  have  been 


made  by  Pope  Plus  xn.  Otir  predecessor  of 
venerable  memory,  who  on  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost, June  1,  1941,  broadcast  a  message  "in 
order  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Catholic 
world  a  memory  worthy  of  being  written  In 
letters  of  gold  on  the  calendar  of  the  chxrrch : 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
the  epoch-making  social  encyclical  of  Leo 
XIII,  "Rerum  Novarum,"  and  "to  render  to 
Almighty  Ood  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart 
our  humble  thanks  for  the  gift  which  •  •  • 
He  bestowed  on  the  church  In  that  encyclical 
of  His  vicar  on  earth  and  to  praise  Him  for 
the  lifeglving  breath  of  the  spirit  which 
through  it.  in  ever  growing  measure  from 
that  time  on,  has  blown  on  all  mankind." 

In  the  radio  message  the  great  pontiff 
claims  for  the  church  "the  Indisputable  com- 
petence to  decide  whether  the  bases  of  a 
given  social  system  are  In  accord  with  the 
unchangeable  order  which  Ood  ovu-  Creator 
and  Redeemer  has  shown  us  through  the 
natural   law    and   revelation." 

He  confirms  the  perennial  vitality  and 
inexhaustible  rlghtness  of  the  teaching  of 
the  encyclical  "Rervun  Novarum." 

He  takes  the  occasion  "to  give  some  further 
directive  moral  principles  on  three  funda- 
mental values  of  social  and  economic  life. 
These  three  fundamental  values,  which  are 
closely  connected  one  with  the  other,  mu- 
tually complementary  and  dependent,  are; 
The  use  of  material  goods,  labor,  and  the 
family." 

Concerning  the  use  of  material  goods,  our 
predecessor  declares  that  the  right  of  every 
man  to  use  them  for  his  own  sustenance  is 
prior  to  every  other  right  of  economic  import 
and  so  Is  prior  to  the  right  to  property. 

Undoubtedly,  adds  our  predecessor,  the 
right  to  property  in  material  goods  Is  also 
a  natural  right.  Nevertheless,  in  the  objec- 
tive order  established  by  Ood.  the  right  to 
property  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  Is  not 
an  obstacle  to  the  satisfaction  of  "the  un- 
quesUonable  need  that  the  goods,  which  were 
created  by  Ood  for  all  men,  should  flow 
equally  to  all,  according  to  the  principles  of 
Justice  and  charity." 

Taking  up  a  point  that  occurs  in  the 
Leonine  encyclical.  Plus  xn  declares  that 
work  Is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  duty 
and  a  right  of  every  human  being.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  for  men  in  the  first  place  to 
regulate  their  muttial  relations  of  work. 

Only  In  the  event  that  the  interested 
parties  do  not  or  cannot  fulfill  their  func- 
tions, does  "it  fall  back  on  the  state  to  in- 
tervene in  the  field  of  labor  and  in  the  divi- 
sion and  distribution  of  work  according  to 
the  form  and  measure  that  tb»  conunon 
good  properly  understood  demands." 

In  dealing  with  the  famUy,  the  supreme 
pontiff  affirms  that  private  ownership  of  ma- 
terial goods  is  also  considered  as  being  linked 
with  "the  existence  and  development"  of  the 
family,  that  is  to  say  with  an  apt  means  "to 
secure  for  the  father  of  a  family  the  healthy 
in>erty  he  needs  in  order  to  fulfill  the  duties 
assigned  him  by  the  CreatOT  regarding  the 
physical,  spiritual  and  religious  welfare  of 
the  family." 

In  this  also  Is  Included  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. On  this  point  our  predecessor  ob- 
serves that  when  the  states,  both  those  that 
permit  emigration  and  thoee  that  accept 
ImmigranU,  try  to  eliminate  "as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  obetaclee  to  the  birth  and  growth 
of  real  confidence"  among  themselves,  mu- 
tual advantages  result,  and  together  they 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  and 
the  progreu  of  c\iltvu«. 

The  situation,  already  changed  during  the 
period  menUoned  by  Plus  XII,  has  under- 
gone in  theae  two  decades  profound  trans- 
formatloiu  both  in  the  internal  structure  of 
each  political  commiinlty  and  in  their  mu- 
tual relations. 

In  the  field  oi  aclence,  technology  and 
economics:  The  dlaoorery  of  nuclear  energy, 
its  applieatlon  first  to  the  purposes  of  war 


and  later  its  Increasing  employment  for 
peaceful  ends;  the  unlimited  possibilities 
opened  up  by  chemistry  In  synthetic  prod- 
ucts; the  growth  of  automation  In  the  sec- 
tors of  Industry  and  services:  the  modern- 
ization of  the  agricultural  sector;  the  virtual 
disappearance  of  distances  through  commu- 
nication effected  especially  by  radio  and 
television;  the  Increased  speed  In  transpor- 
tation; the  initial  conquests  of  Interplane- 
tary space. 

In  the  social  field:  the  development  of 
systems  for  social  Insurance  and.  In  some 
more  economically  advanced  political  com- 
munities the  introduction  of  social  security 
systems:  in  labor  movements  the  formation 
of.  and  the  increased  importance  attached 
to.  a  more  responsible  attitude  toward  the 
greater  socioeconomic  problems;  a  progres- 
sive Improvement  of  basic  education;  an 
ever  wider  distribution  of  welfare;  an  in- 
creased social  mobility  and  the  resulting  de- 
cline in  the  divisions  among  the  classes;  the 
Interest  In  world  events  on  the  part  of  those 
with  an  average  education. 

Furthermore,  the  increased  efficiency  of 
economic  systems  In  a  growing  number  of 
poUtical  communities  helps  to  underscore 
the  lack  of  economic-social  ba^nce  between 
the  agricultural  sector  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  sector  of  industry  and  services  on  the 
other:  between  economically  developed  and 
less  developed  areas  within  the  individual 
political  communities;  and  on  a  worldwide 
plane,  the  even  more  pronounced  socioeco- 
nomic Inequality  existing  between  econom- 
ically advanced  countries  and  those  in  the 
process  of  development. 

In  the  political  field:  the  participation  in 
public  life  In  many  political  communities  of 
an  increasing  number  of  citizens  coming 
from  diverse  social  strata;  a  more  extensive 
and  deeper  activity  of  public  authorities  In 
the  economic  and  social  field. 

To  these  must  also  be  added,  on  the  Inter- 
national level,  the  end  of  colonial  regimes 
and  the  attainment  of  political  Independence 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa;  the  growth 
of  close  relationships  between  the  peoples 
and  a  deepening  of  their  interdependence: 
the  appearance  on  the  scene  and  develop- 
ment of  an  ever  growing  network  of  CM^aniza- 
tlons  with  a  worldwide  scope  and  Inspired  by 
supranational  criteria:  organizations  with 
economic,  social,  ctUtural  and  political  ends. 

Reasons  for  neio  encyclical 
Therefore  we  feel  It  our  duty  to  keep  alive 
the  torch  lighted  by  our  great  predecessors 
and  to  exhort  all  to  draw  from  it  liuplration 
and  orientation  In  the  search  fot  a  solution 
to  social  problems  more  adapted  to  oiu  times. 
For  this  reason,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
solemn  commemoration  of  the  Ijeonlne  en- 
cyclical, we  are  bi^py  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  confirm  and  specify  points  of  doc- 
trine already  treated  by  our  predecessors  and. 
at  the  same  time,  to  elucidate  further  the 
mind  of  the  church  with  respect  to  the  new 
and  more  important  problems  of  the  day 

PAKT    11.       EXPLANATIOH    ANB    DEVKLOPMKNT     OF 

TKX  TKAcanra  in  "anuM  novabum" 

Prjrafe  initiative  and  intervention  of  public 

authorities  in  economics 

First  of  all.  It  should  be  affirmed  that  the 
economic  order  is  the  creation  of  the  j>er- 
sonal  Initiative  of  private  citizens  them- 
selves, working  either  individually  or  In  as- 
sociation with  each  other  in  various  ways 
for  the  prosecution  of  common  interests. 

But  here,  for  the  reasons  our  predecessors 
have  pointed  out,  the  public  authorities 
must  not  remain  inactive  if  they  are  to 
promote  productive  development  In  a  proper 
way  on  behalf  of  social  progress  for  the 
benefit  of  all  citizens. 

Their  action,  whose  nature  Is  to  direct, 
stimulate,  coordinate,  supply  and  integrate, 
should  be  inspired  by  the  "principle  of  sub- 
sidiarity" formulated  by  Plus  XI  in  the  ency- 
clical "Quadrageslmo  Anno": 
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'ThiB  is  a  fvindamental  principle  of  social 
phllo6ophy,  iinahatfiTi  and  uncbangeable. 
Just  as  it  Is  wrong  to  withdraw  from  the 
individual  and  commit  to  the  community  at 
large  what  private  enterprise  and  Industry 
can  accomplish,  so  too  it  Is  an  Injustice,  a 
grave  evil  and  a  disturbance  of  right  order 
for  a  larger  and  higher  organization  to 
arrogate  to  itself  functions  which  can  be 
performed  efficiently  by  smaller  and  lower 
bodies,  of  its  very  nature,  the  true  aim  of 
all  social  activity  should  be  to  help  individ- 
ual members  of  the  social  body,  but  never 
to  destroy  or  absorb  them." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  today  the  devel- 
opment of  scientific  knowledge  and  produc- 
tive technology  offers  the  public  authorities 
concrete  possibilities  of  reducing  the  in- 
equality between  the  various  sectors  of  pro- 
duction, between  the  various  areas  of  politi- 
cal communities  and  between  the  varioxis 
coimtrles  themselves  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

This  development  also  puts  It  within  their 
capability  to  control  fluctuations  in  the 
economy  and,  with  hope  of  success,  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  massive  unemploy- 
ment. 

Consequently,  those  In  authority,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  common  good,  feel  the 
need  not  only  to  exercise  in  the  field  of 
economics  a  multiform  action,  at  once  more 
vast,  more  profound  and  more  organic,  but 
also  it  Is  required,  for  this  same  end,  that 
they  give  themselves  suitable  structures, 
tasks,  means  and  methods. 

But  the  princii^e  must  always  be  reaf- 
firmed that  the  presence  of  the  state  in  the 
economic  field,  no  matter  how  widespread. 
and  penetrating,  must  not  be  exercised  so 
as  to  reduce  evermore  the  sphere  of  free- 
dom of  the  personal  Initiative  of  individual 
citizens,  but  rather  so  as  to  guarantee  in  that 
sphere  the  greatest  possible  scope,  by  the 
effective  protection  for  each  and  all,  of  the 
essential  personal  rights,  among  which  is  to 
be  numbered  the  right  that  individual  per- 
sons possess  of  being  always  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  upkeep  and  that  of 
their  own  family,  which  implies  that  In  eco- 
nomic systems  the  free  development  of  pro- 
ductive activities  shoiild  be  permitted  and 
faciUtated. 

For  the  rest,  historic  evolution  itself  puts 
into  relief,  even  more  clearly  that  there 
cannot  be  a  well  ordered  and  fruitful  so- 
ciety without  the  support  in  the  economic 
field  both  of  the  Individual  citizen  and  of 
the  public  authorities;  a  working  together 
In  harmony  In  the  proportions  correspond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  common  good  in  the 
changing  situations  and  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man life. 

Experience,  In  fact,  shows  that  where  the 
personal  Initiative  of  individuals  is  lack- 
ing, there  Is  political  tyranny.  But  there  Is 
also  stagnation  In  the  economic  sectors  en- 
gaged In  the  production  especially  of  the 
wide  range  of  consumer  goods  and  services 
which  pertain,  in  addition  to  material  needs, 
to  the  requirements  of  the  spirit — goods  and 
services  which  call  into  play  in  a  special  way 
the   creative  talents   of  Individuals. 

While,  where  the  due  services  of  the  state 
are  lacking  or  defective,  there  is  incurable 
disorder  and  exploitation  of  the  weak  on  the 
part  of  the  unscrupulous  strong  who  flourish 
in  every  land  and  at  all  times,  like  the 
cockle  among  the  wheat. 

Socialization 
Origin  and  Scope 

One  of  the  typical  aspects  which  char- 
acterizes our  epoch  is  socialization,  under- 
stood as  the  progressive  miiltipllcatlon  of 
relations  in  society,  with  different  forms  of 
life  and  activity,  and  Juridical  institution- 
alization. 

This  is  due  to  many  historical  factors, 
among  which  mtist  be  numbered  technical 
and  scientific  progress,  a  greater  productive 
efficiency  and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
among  citizens. 


Socialization  Is,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
an  effect  and  a  cause  of  the  growing  inter- 
vention of  the  public  authorities  In  even  the 
most  crucial  matters,  such  as  those  con- 
cerning the  care  of  health,  the  Instruction 
and  education  of  the  younger  generation,  the 
controlling  of  professional  careers  and  the 
methods  of  care  and  rehabilitation  of  those 
variously  handicapped. 

But  It  is  also  the  fruit  and  expression  of 
a  natural  tendency  almost  irrepressible  In 
human  beings,  the  tendency  to  Join  to- 
gether to  attain  objectives  which  are  beyond 
the  capacity  and  means  at  the  disposal  of 
single  individuals. 

A  tendency  of  this  sort  has  given  life, 
especially  in  these  last  decades,  to  a  wide 
range  of  groups,  movements,  associations  and 
institutions  with  economic,  cultural,  social, 
sporting,  recreational,  professional  and  po- 
litical ends,  both  within  single  national  com- 
munities  and   on   an   International    level. 

Evaluation 

It  is  clear  that  socialization,  so  understood, 
brings  many  advantages.  It  makes  possible. 
In  fact,  the  satisfaction  of  many  personal 
rights,  especlfilly  those  called  economic-so- 
cial, such  as,  for  example,  the  right  to  the  In- 
dispensable means  of  human  maintenance,  to 
health  services,  to  Instruction  at  a  higher 
level,  to  a  more  thorough  professional  for- 
mation, to  housing,  to  work,  to  suitable 
leisure  and  to  recreation. 

In  addition,  through  the  evermore  per- 
fect organization  of  modern  means  for  the 
diffusion  of  thought — press,  cinema,  radio, 
television — it  Is  made  possible  for  Individ- 
uals to  take  part  In  hiunan  events  on  a  world- 
wide scale. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  socialization 
multiplies  the  forms  of  organization  and 
makes  the  Jtirldical  control  of  relations  be- 
tween men  of  every  walk  of  life  evermore 
detailed. 

As  a  consequence,  It  restricts  the  range  of 
the  individual  as  regards  his  liberty  of 
action.  It  uses  means,  follows  methods,  and 
creates  an  atmosphere  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  each  one  to  think  Indejaendcntly  of 
outside  influences,  to  work  of  his  own  Initi- 
ative, to  exercise  his  responsibility,  and  to 
affirm  and  enrich  his  personality. 

Ought  it  to  be  concluded,  then,  that 
socialization,  growing  In  extent  and  depth, 
necessarily  reduces  men  to  automatons? 
Tills  Is  a  question  which  must  be  answered 
negatively. 

For  socialization  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  product  of  natmal  forces  working  In  a 
deterministic  way. 

It  Is,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  observed, 
a  creation  of  men,  of  beings  conscious,  free, 
and  Intended  by  nature  to  work  In 
a  responsible  way  even  If  in  their  so  acting 
they  are  obliged  to  recognize  and  respect  the 
laws  of  economic  development  and  social 
progress  and  cannot  escape  from  all  the 
pressxires  of  their  environment. 

Henoe,  we  consider  that  socialization  can 
and  ought  to  be  realized  In  such  a  way  as  to 
draw  from  it  the  advantages  contained 
therein  and  to  remove  or  restrain  the  nega- 
tive aspects. 

For  this  purpose,  then,  it  Is  required  that 
a  sane  view  of  the  common  good  be  present 
and  operative  In  men  invested  with  public 
authority,  a  view  which  Is  formed  by  all 
those  social  conditions  which  permit  and 
favor  for  the  human  race  the  Integral  de- 
velopment of  their  personality. 

Moreover,  we  consider  necessary  that  the 
intermediary  bodies  and  the  numerous  social 
enterprises.  In  which  above  all  socialization 
tends  to  find  Its  expression  and  its  activity, 
enjoy  an  effective  autonomy  in  regard  to  the 
public  authorities  and  pursue  their  own 
specific  interests  in  loyal  collaboration  be- 
tween themselves,  subordinate,  however,  to 
the  demands  of  the  common  good. 

For  it  is  no  less  necessary  that  the  above- 
mentioned  groups  present  the  form  and  sub- 


stance of  a  true  community;  that  Is,  that 
tha  Individual  members  be  considered  and 
treated  as  persons  and  encouraged  to  Uke  an 
active  part  in  their  life. 

In  the  development  of  the  organizations 
of  modern  society,  order  Is  realized  evermore 
with  a  renewed  balance  between  the  need 
of  the  autonomous  and  active  collaboration 
of  all,  individuals  and  groups,  and  the  timely 
cocH-dlnatlon  of  the  direction  of  the  public 
authority. 

So  long  as  socialization  confines  its  activity 
within  the  limits  of  the  moral  order,  along 
the  Unes  Indicated,  it  does  not  of  its  nature 
entail  serious  dangers  of  restriction  to  the 
detriment  of  Individual  human  beings. 

Instead,  it  helps  to  promote  in  them  the 
expression  and  development  of  truly  per- 
sonal characteristics.  It  produces,  too,  an 
organic  reconstruction  of  society,  which  our 
predecessor  Pius  XI  in  the  encyclical 
•  Quadrageslmo  Anno"'  put  forward  and  de- 
fended as  the  Indispensable  prerequisite  for 
satisfying  the  demands  of  social  Justice. 

Remuneration   o/  xcork 

Standards  of   Justice   and  Equity 

Our  heart  Is  filled  with  a  deep  sadness  In 
contemplating  the  Immeasurably  sorrowful 
spectacle  of  vast  numbers  of  workers  in 
many  lands  and  entire  continents  who  are 
paid  wages  which  condemn  them  and  their 
families  to  subhuman  conditions  of  life. 

This  is  doubtless  due,  among  other  rea- 
sons, to  the  fact  that  in  these  countries  and 
continents  the  process  of  industrialization  is 
Just  beginning  or  is  still  insufficiently 
developed. 

In  some  of  these  countries,  however,  there 
stands  In  harsh  and  offensive  contrast  to  the 
wants  of  the  great  majority  the  abundance 
and  unbridled  luxury  of  the  privileged  few. 

In  still  other  countries,  the  present  genera- 
tion Is  compelled  to  undergo  inhuman  priva- 
tions in  order  to  increase  the  output  of  the 
national  economy  at  a  rate  of  acceleration 
which  goes  beyond  the  limits  permitted  by 
Justice  and  humanity,  while  in  other  coun- 
tries a  notable  percentage  of  Income  Is  ab- 
sorbed In  building  up  or  furthering  an  ill- 
coucelved  national  prestige,  or  vast  sums  are 
spent  on  armaments. 

Moreover,  in  the  economically  developed 
countries  it  not  rarely  happens  that  while 
great  and  sometimes  very  great  remunera- 
tion is  made  for  the  performance  of  some 
small  task,  or  one  of  doubtful  value,  the  dill- 
gent  and  profitable  work  of  whole  classes  of 
decent,  hard-worlting  men  receives  a  pay- 
ment that  is  much  too  small,  insufficient  or 
in  no  way  corresponding  to  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  good  of  the  community,  to  the 
profit  of  the  undertakings  In  which  they  are 
engaged  or  to  the  general  national  economy. 

We  Judge  It,  therefore,  to  be  our  duty  to 
reaffirm  once  again  that  the  remuneration  of 
work.  Just  as  it  cannot  be  left  entirely  to 
the  laws  of  the  market,  so  neither  can  It  be 
fixed  arbitrarily. 

It  must  rather  be  determined  according 
to  Justice  and  equity.  This  requires  tliat 
workers  should  i)e  paid  a  wage  which  allows 
them  to  live  a  truly  human  life  and  to  face 
up  with  dignity  to  their  family  responsi- 
bilities. 

But  it  requires,  too,  that.  In  the  assessment 
of  their  remuneration,  regard  be  had  to  their 
effective  contribution  to  the  production  and 
the  economic  state  of  the  enterprise,  to  the 
requirement  of  the  common  good  of  the  re- 
spective political  communities,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  repercussions  on  the  over- 
all employment  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
entire  country,  and  also  to  the  requirements 
of  the  universal  common  good,  that  Is,  of 
International  communities  of  different  na- 
ture and  scope. 

It  is  clear  that  the  standards  of  Judgment 
set  forth  above  are  binding  always  and 
everywhere,    but    the    degree    according    to 
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which  concrete  cases  are  to  be  applied  can- 
not be  established  without  reference  to  the 
available  wealth,  wealth  which  can  vary  In 
both  quantity  and  quality  and  which  can, 
and  In  fact  does,  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
try and  within  the  same  country  from  time 
to  time. 

Process  of  adfustment  between  economic  de- 
velopment and  xocial  proffress 

Whereas  the  economics  of  various  coun- 
tries are  evolving  rapidly  and  at  an  even 
more  Intense  pace  during  this  postwar  j>e- 
rlod.  we  consider  It  opportune  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  fundamental  principle,  namely 
that  social  progress  should  accompany  and 
be  adjusted  to  economic  development  so  that 
all  classes  of  citizens  can  participate  In  the 
Increased  productivity. 

Attentive  vigilance  and  effective  effort 
must  be  made  so  that  socioeconomic  in- 
equalities do  not  increase  but  rather  that 
they  be  lessened  as  much  as  possible. 

"Likewise  the  national  economy."  ob- 
serves our  predecessor  Plus  XII  with  evident 
Jiistlflcatlon,  "as  It  is  the  product  of  the 
men  who  work  together  In  the  community 
of  the  state,  has  no  other  end  than  to  secure 
without  Interruption  the  material  condi- 
tions in  which  the  individual  life  of  the 
citizen  may  fully  develop. 

"Where  tills  is  secured  In  a  permanent 
way  a  people  will  be.  In  a  true  sense,  eco- 
nomically rich  because  the  general  well- 
being,  and  consequently  the  personal  right 
of  all  to  the  use  of  worldly  goods,  is  thus 
actuated  in  conformity  with  the  purpose 
willed   by  the  Creator." 

From  this  it  follows  that  tlie  economic 
wealth  of  a  people  arises  not  only  from  an 
aggregate  abundance  of  goods  but  also  and 
more  so  from  their  real  and  efficacious  re- 
distribution according  to  Justice  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  personal  development  of  the  mem- 
bers of  society,  which  Is  the  true  scope  of  a 
national  economy. 

We  must  here  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  economies  today,  the  medium 
and  large  enterprises  not  rarely  effect  rapid 
and  large  productive  developments  by  means 
of  self -financing. 

In  such  cases  we  hold  that  the  workers 
should  acquire  shares  In  the  firms  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  especially  when  they  earn 
no  more  than  the  mlnlmvun  salary. 

In  thli,  matter  we  must  recall  the  prin- 
ciple exp'.alned  by  our  predecessor  Plus  XI 
In  the  encyclical  "Quadrageslmo  Anno."  "It 
Is  totally  false  to  ascribe  to  capital  alone  or 
to  labor  alone  that  which  is  obtained  by 
the  Joint  effort  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
And  it  is  flagrantly  unjust  that  either  should 
deny  the  efficacy  of  the  other  and  seize  all 
the  profits." 

The  demand  of  Justice  referred  to  can  be 
satisfied  in  many  ways  suggested  by  experi- 
ence. One  of  theee,  and  among  the  most 
deeirable,  Is  to  see  to  It  that  the  workers.  In 
the  manner  and  to  the  degree  most  conven- 
ient, be  able  to  participate  in  the  ownership 
of  the  enterprise  itself,  since  today  more  than 
In  the  times  of  our  predecessor  "every  effort, 
therefore,  must  be  made  that  at  least  in  the 
future  a  just  share  only  of  the  fruits  of  pro- 
duction be  permitted  to  accvunulate  In  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy,  and  that  an  ample 
sufficiency  be  supplied  to  the  worlclngmen." 

But  we  shovild,  moreover,  remember  that 
adjustments  between  recompense  for  work 
and  returns  be  brought  about  in  conformity 
with  the  demands  of  the  common  good, 
both  of  one's  own  community  and  of  the 
entire  human  family. 

The  demands  of  the  common  good  on  the 
national  level  must  be  considered:  To  pro- 
vide employment  to  the  greatest  number  of 
workers;  to  take  care  lest  privileged  classes 
arise,  even  among  the  workers;  to  maintain 
an  equal  balance  between  wages  and  prices 
and  make  goods  and  services  accessible  to 
the  greater  number  of  citizens;  to  eliminate 
or  keep  within  limits  the  inequalities  be- 


tween the  tectora  of  agriculture.  Industry, 
and  services;  to  bring  about  a  balance  be- 
tween economic  expenelon  and  the  develop- 
ment of  essential  public  services;  to  adjust 
as  far  as  possible  the  means  of  production 
to  the  progress  of  science  and  technology; 
to  regulate  the  Improvements  In  the  tenor 
of  life  of  the  present  generation  with  the 
objective  of  preparing  a  better  future  for  the 
coming  generations. 

There  also  demands  for  the  common  good 
on  the  world  level :  to  avoid  all  forms  of-  un- 
fair competition  between  the  economies  of 
different  countries;  to  encourage  with  fruit- 
ful understanding  collaboration  among  these 
national  economies;  to  cooperate  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  communities  which 
are  economically  less  advanced. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  demands  of  the 
common  good,  referred  to  both  on  the  na- 
tional and  world  level,  are  to  be  kept  in 
mind  when  there  is  a  question  of  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  retiirn  to  be  assigned  as  profit 
to  those  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the 
enterprise  and  to  the  contrlbtuors'  capital 
In  the  form  of  interest  and  dividends. 

Demand  of  justice  in  regard  to  productive 
structure  is  harmony  with  man 

Justice  Is  to  be  observed  not  only  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  but  also  with  refer- 
ence to  the  structures  of  the  enterprises 
In  which  productive  activity  unfolds  itself. 

There  Is,  in  fact,  an  innate  exigency  in 
human  nature  which  demands  that  when 
men  are  engaged  in  productive  activity,  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  employing  their 
own  responsibility  and  perfecting  their  own 
being. 

Wherefore,  If  the  structures,  functioning 
and  surroundings  of  an  economic  system  are 
such  as  to  compromise  human  dignity,  in- 
sofar as  men  tinfold  their  proper  activity 
In  it,  or  if  it  systematically  blunts  in  them 
the  senf.e  of  responsibility  or  constitutes  in 
any  way  an  Impediment  to  the  expression 
of  their  personal  initiative,  such  an  economic 
system  is  unjust,  even  if.  by  hypothesis,  the 
wealth  produced  through  It  reaches  a  high 
standard  and  this  wealth  is  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  criteria  of  J\istice  and  equity. 

Confirmation  of  Directive 

It  is  not  possible  to  spell  out  in  particular 
that  structure  of  an  economic  system  which 
is  more  in  conformity  with  the  dignity  of 
man  and  more  suitable  to  developing  i:.i  him 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  Nevertheless,  our 
predecessor.  Plus  XTT,  opportunely  delineates 
this  directive  as  follows: 

"The  small  and  averaged  sized  under- 
takings in  agriculture.  In  the  arts  and  orafts. 
In  commerce  and  Industry,  should  be  safe- 
guarded and  fostered  by  granting  thena  the 
benefits  of  larger  firms  by  means  of  coopera- 
tive union;  while  In  the  large  concerns  there 
should  be  the  possibility  of  moderating  the 
contract  of  work  by  one  of  partnersklp." 

Artisan.  Cooperative  Enterprises 
The  artisan  enterprise  and  the  farm  enter- 
prise of  family  size,  as  also  the  cooperative 
enterprise  that  serves  likewise  as  an  elsment 
of  Integration  of  the  two.  are  to  be  preserved 
and  encouraged  in  keeping  with  the  com- 
mon good  and  within  the  limits  of  tectinical 
possibilities. 

We  shall  return  shortly  to  the  topic  of  the 
farm  enterprise  of  family  size.  Here  we 
think  It  appropriate  to  underscore  tfce  Im- 
portance of  the  artisan  and  cooperatl.e  en- 
terprises. 

Above  all.  it  Is  necessary  to  emphasize  that 
the  two  tmder takings  in  order  to  be  effective 
must  constantly  adapt  themselves  in  their 
structure,  function,  and  output  to  ever  new 
situations  created  by  the  advance  of  s<:lenoe 
and  technology,  as  cJso  by  the  changing  de- 
mands and  preferences  of  the  consumer. 
This  adaptation  must  be  first  of  all  effected 
by  the  craftsmen  themselves  and  the  mem- 
bers of  cooperatives. 


To  accomplish  this  the  two  groups  must 
have  a  good  training,  botli  technically  and 
humanly,  and  they  must  be  organized  pro- 
fessionally. Further,  it  Is  imperative  that 
appropriate  economic  measures  be  taken  by 
the  Government,  especially  regarding  their 
formation,  taxation,  credit  and  social  se- 
curity. 

Moreover,  the  measures  taken  by  public 
agencies  on  behalf  of  craftsmen  and  members 
of  cooperatives  are  also  Justified  by  the 
fact  that  these  two  categories  of  citizens  up- 
hold true  human  values  anu  contril>ute  to 
the  advance  of  civilization. 

For  these  reasons,  we  paternally  invite 
our  beloved  sons,  artisans  and  members  of 
cooperatives  throughout  the  world,  to  real- 
ize the  dignity  of  their  profession  and  their 
substantial  contribution,  so  that  they  may 
keep  alert  their  sense  of  responsibility  and 
spirit  of  cooperation  In  the  national  com- 
munities, and  that  their  desire  to  work 
with  dedication  and  originality  ever  abide. 

Participation  of  xjoorkeru  in  average-size  and 
large  enterprise 

Further,  following  up  the  line  of  thought 
drawn  by  our  predecessors,  we  also  hold 
as  Justifiable  the  desire  of  employees  to 
participate  in  the  activity  of  the  enterprises 
to  which  they  belong  as  workers. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  define  a  priori  the 
manner  and  degrees  of  such  participation, 
since  the  workers  are  the  ones  who  are  in 
touch  with  the  specific  conditions  prevailing 
In  every  enterprise— conditions  that  can 
vary  from  one  to  another  and  are  frequently 
subject  to  quick  and  substantial  changes. 

But  we  think  it  fitting  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  partici- 
pation of  the  workers  is  an  ever  present 
one.  whether  the  enterprise  Is  private  or 
public. 

At  any  rate,  every  tfort  should  be  made 
that  the  enterprise  become  a  commumty 
of  persons  In  the  deallnga,  activities  and 
standing   of   all   Its   members. 

This  desnands  that  the  relations  between 
the  employers  and  directors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  employees  on  the  other,  be  marked 
by  appreciation,  understanding,  a  loyal  and 
active  cooperation,  and  devotion  to  an  un- 
dertaking common  to  both,  and  that  the 
work  be  considered  and  carried  out  by  all 
the  members  of  the  enterprise,  zu>t  merely 
as  a  source  of  income,  but  also  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  dAJty  and  the  rendering  of  a 
service. 

This  also  means  that  the  workers  may 
have  their  say  In.  and  may  make  their  con- 
tribution to.  the  efficient  running  and  de- 
velopment of  the  enterprise. 

Our  predecessor.  Pltis  XII.  remarked  that 
"the  economic  and  social  function  which 
every  man  aspires  to  fulfill  deiS&nds  that 
the  carrying  on  of  the  activity  of  each  is 
not  completely  subjected  to  the  will  of 
others." 

A  humane  view  of  the  enterprise  ought 
undoubtedly  to  safeguard  the  authority  and 
necessary  efficiency  of  the  unity  of  direction, 
but  It  mtist  not  reduce  its  dally  coworkers  to 
the  level  of  simple  and  silent  performers  who 
are  without  any  possibility  of  bringing  to 
bear  their  experience  and  entirely  passive  in 
regard  to  decisions  that  regulate  their  ac- 
tivity. 

Finally,  attention  is  to  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  exerciae  of  resixmsibllity  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  in  productive  units 
not  only  corresponds  to  the  lawful  demands 
inherent  in  hiunan  nature,  but  is  also  in 
conformity  with  the  historic  development  In 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  fields. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  have  already  noted 
and  as  will  later  be  seen  more  fully,  there  are 
numerous  economic  aivd  social  Inequalities 
which  In  our  time  are  opposed  to  Justice  and 
humanity  and  deep  rooted  errors  that  per- 
vade the  activity,  purposes,  structure,  and 
working  of  the  economic  world. 
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But  It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
productive  systems,  thanks  to  the  impulse 
deriving  from  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vance, are  today  becoming  more  modem  and 
efficient  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  In  the 
past.  This  demands  of  workers  greater 
abilities  and  professional  qualifications. 

At  the  same  time  and  as  a  consequence, 
they  are  given  greater  means  and  more  free 
time  for  being  Instructed  and  brought  up  to 
date,  for  acquiring  culture  and  for  receiving 
moral   as   well   as   religious   Information. 

Thus  there  can  also  be  effected  a  longer 
period  for  the  basic  Instruction,  as  well  as  for 
the  professional  training,  of  new  genera- 
tions. 

Thus  is  created  a  humane  environment 
that  encourages  the  working  classes  to  as- 
sume greater  responsibility  within  enter- 
prises, while  at  the  same  time  political  com- 
munities become  ever  more  aware  that  all 
citizens  feel  responsible  for  bringing  about 
the  conunon  good  In  all  spheres  of  life. 

Workers'  participation  at  all  levels 

Modern  times  have  seen  a  broad  develop- 
ment of  associations  of  workers  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  cooperation,  In  particular 
by  means  of  collective  bargaining,  and  the 
general  recognition  of  such  associations  in 
the  Juridical  codes  of  various  countries  and 
on  an  International  scale. 

But  we  cannot  fall  to  emphasize  how 
timely  and  Imperative  Is  It  that  the  workers 
exert  their  Infiuence,  and  effectively  so,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Individual  productive 
units  and  at  every  level. 

The  reason  is  that  individual  productive 
units,  regardless  how  extensive  or  how  very 
efficient  they  may  be,  form  a  vital  part  of 
the  economic  and  social  complexity  of  the 
respective  political  communities  and  are  de- 
termined by  It. 

But  It  Is  not  the  decisions  made  within 
the  Individual  productive  units  ;vnich  are 
those  that  have  the  greatest  bearing.  In- 
stead it  is  those  made  by  public  authorities 
or  by  Institutions  that  act  on  a  worldwide, 
regional,  or  national  scale  In  regard  to  some 
economic  sector  or  category  of  production. 

Hence  the  appropriateness  or  Imperative- 
ness that  among  such  authorities  or  Institu- 
tions, besides  the  holders  of  capital  or  the 
representatives  of  their  Interests,  the  work- 
ers also  or  those  who  represent  their  rights, 
demands  and  aspirations  should  have  a  say. 

Our  affectionate  thought  and  our  paternal 
encouragement  go  out  to  the  professional 
groups  and  to  the  associations  of  workers  of 
Christian  inspiration  consisting  of  workers 
on  more  than  one  continent,  which  in  the 
midst  of  many  and  frequently  grave  dif- 
ficulties have  been  able  and  are  continuing 
to  strive  for  the  effective  promotion  of  In- 
terests of  the  working  classes  and  for  their 
material  and  moral  Improvement,  both 
wlthm  a  single  political  unit  as  well  as  on  a 
worldwide  scale. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  believe 
it  our  duty  to  underscore  the  fact  that  their 
work  is  to  be  gaged  not  only  by  its  direct 
results  and  by  those  which  are  Immediately 
observable,  but  also  by  Its  positive  reaction 
on  an  economic  and  social  order  marked  by 
Justice  and  humanity,  effected  throughout 
the  labor  world,  where  it  spreads  the  prin- 
ciples of  correct  orientation  and  supplies 
the  Impulse  of  Christian  renovation. 

We  believe  further  that  one  must  regard 
in  the  same  way  the  work  performed  with 
true  Christian  spirit  by  our  beloved  sons 
in  other  professional  groups  and  associations 
of  workers  which  take  their  Inspiration  from 
natural  principles  of  dealing  with  each  other 
and  are  respectful  of  the  freedom  of  con- 
science. 

We  are  always  happy  to  express  heartfelt 
appreciation  to  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization which  for  decades  has  been  mak- 
ing its  effective  and  precious  contribution 
to  the  establishment  In  the  world  of  an  eco- 


nomic and  social  order  marked  by  Justice 
and  humanity,  where  also  the  lawful  de- 
mands of  the  workers  are  given  expression. 

Private  property 

Changed  Conditions 

During  these  last  decades,  as  Is  known, 
the  difference  has  been  growing  more  acute 
between  the  ownership  of  productive  goods 
and  the  responsibility  of  those  managing  the 
larger  economic  entitles. 

We  know  that  this  brings  about  problems 
hard  to  control  by  the  public  authorities 
In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  aims  pur- 
sued by  the  directors  of  large  companies. 
especially  of  those  that  have  greater  effect 
on  the  entire  economic  life  of  a  political 
community,  are  not  contrary  to  the  demands 
of  the  common  good. 

It  brings  about  problems  which,  as  expe- 
rience shows,  arise  regardless  whether  the 
capital  that  makes  possible  the  vast  under- 
takings belongs  to  private  citizens  or  to  pub- 
lic corporations. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  are  many  citi- 
zens today — and  their  number  is  on  the  in- 
crease— who  through  belonging  to  Insurance 
groups  or  social  security,  have  reason  to  face 
the  future  wi'h  serenity,  a  serenity  that  for- 
merly derived  from  the  properties  they  in- 
herited, howe'ier  modest. 

Finally.  It  Is  noted  that  today  men  strive 
to  acquire  professional  training  rather  than 
to  become  owners  of  property,  and  that  they 
have  greater  confidence  in  income  derived 
from  work  or  rights  founded  on  work  rather 
than  In  income  derived  from  capit<il  or  rights 
founded  on  capital. 

Moreover,  this  is  in  conformity  with  the 
preeminent  position  of  work,  as  the  Imme- 
diate expression  of  the  individual  against 
capital,  a  gDod  by  nature  instrumental 
Hence  such  a  view  of  work  may  be  considered 
a  step  forward  in  the  process  of  human 
civilization. 

The  aspeds  revealed  by  the  economic 
world,  which  we  have  just  alluded  to,  have 
certainly  contributed  to  spreading  the  doubt 
that  a  principle  of  the  economic  and  social 
order  consistently  taught  by  our  predecessors 
has  diminished  or  lost  its  Importance,  nsunely 
the  principle  of  the  natural  right  of  private 
ownership,  inclusive  of  productive  goods. 

Confirmation  of  Right  of  Ownership 

There  is  no  reason  for  such  a  doubt  to  per- 
sist. The  right  of  private  ownership  of  goods, 
inclusive  of  productive  goods,  has  a  perma- 
nent validity  precisely  because  It  Is  a  nat- 
ural right  founded  on  the  ontological  and 
finalistlc  priority  of  Individual  human  be- 
ings as  compiu-ed   with   society. 

Moreover.  It  would  be  useless  to  insist  on 
free  and  personal  Initiative  In  the  economic 
field,  if  the  same  Initiative  were  not  per- 
mitted to  dispose  freely  of  the  means  in- 
dispensable to  its  achievement. 

Further,  history  and  experience  testify 
that  in  those  political  regimes  which  do  not 
recognize  the  rights  of  private  owners.hip  of 
goods,  productive  goods  included,  the  funda- 
mental manifestations  of  freedom  are  sup- 
pressed or  stifled.  Hence  one  may  justifiably 
conclude  that  they  find  in  such  a  right 
both  a  guarantee  and  an  Incentive. 

This  Is  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
sociopolitical  movements  which  strive  to 
reconcile  justice  and  liberty  in  society  were 
until  recently  clearly  opposed  to  the  private 
ownership  of  productive  goods  but  are  now — 
more  fully  enlightened  concerning  actual  so- 
cial condltiors — reconsidering  their  own 
stand  and  are  taking  an  essentially  positive 
attitude  In  regard  to  that  right. 

Accordingly,  we  make  our  own  the  insist- 
ence of  our  predecessor  Pius  XII :  In  defend- 
ing the  principle  of  private  property  the 
church  is  striving  after  an  Important  ethico- 
soclal  end.  She  does  not  Intend  merely  to 
uphold  the  present  condition  of  things  as  If 
it  were  an  expression  of  the  Divine  Will  or  to 
protect  on  principle  the  rich  and  plutocrats 


against  the  poor  and  Indigent.  •  •  •  The 
church  rather  aims  at  securing  that  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property  be  such  as  it 
should  be  according  to  the  plan  of  Divine 
Wisdom  and  the  dispositions  of  nature." 

And  thus  may  the  natural  right  be  the 
guarantee  of  the  essential  freedom  of  the 
individual  and  at  Uie  same  time  an  Indis- 
{>ensable  element  In  the  social  order. 

Further,  we  have  observed  today  in  many 
political  communities  that  economic  systems 
are  rapidly  increasing  their  productive  efli- 
ciene-y.  With  this  increase  of  Income,  Jus- 
tice, and  fairness  demand,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  tliat  remuneration  for  work  be  in- 
creased within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  com- 
nmn  good. 

This  allows  the  workers  more  easily  to  save 
and  thus  acquire  their  own  property.  Hei:ce 
it  is  incomprehensible  how  the  Innate  char- 
acter of  a  right  can  be  called  Into  question 
when  It  has  as  its  main  source  the  frultful- 
ness  of  work  and  Is  continually  fomented  tay 
the  same  thing,  when  It  Is  a  right  that  con- 
btitutes  an  apt  means  to  assert  one's  person- 
ality and  to  exerci.se  responsibility  in  every 
field  and  an  element  of  solidity  and  of  secu- 
rity for  family  life  and  of  the  peaceful  and 
orderly  development  of  society. 

Effective  Distribution 

It  Is  not  enough  to  assert  the  niti;!.il 
character  of  the  right  of  private  property, 
including  productive  property,  but  the  effec- 
tive distribution  among  all  social  classes  is 
also  to  be  insisted  upon 

As  our  predecessor  Plus  XII  states:  'Or- 
dinarily, as  a  natural  basis  for  living,  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  goods  of  the  earth, 
to  which  corresponds  the  fundamental  ob- 
ligation of  granting  private  property  tn  all 
if  possible,"  while  among  the  demands  aris- 
ing from  the  moral  dignity  of  work,  is  also 
the  one  that  Includes  "the  conservation  and 
perfection  of  a  social  order  which  makes 
p>sslble  a  secure,  even  if  modest,  property  to 
all  cliisses  of  the  people." 

The  distribution  of  property  ought  to  be 
championed  and  effected  in  times  such  as 
ours  in  which,  as  has  been  noted,  the  eco- 
nomic systems  of  an  increasing  number  of 
political  communities  are  in  the  process  of 
rapid  development. 

While  making  use  of  various  technical 
devises  which  have  proved  effective,  these 
communities  find  it  easy  to  promote  enter- 
prises and  carry  out  an  economic  and  social 
policy  that  favors  and  facilitates  an  in- 
cre;ised  distribution  of  private  ownership 
and  of  durable  consumer  goods,  of  homes. 
of  farms,  of  one's  own  equipment  in  artisan 
enterprises  and  farms  of  family  size,  as  often 
experienced  in  some  political  communities 
th.it  have  developed  economically  and  pro- 
gressed socially. 

Public  property 

What  has  been  set  forth  above  does  not 
exclude,  iis  is  obvious,  that  state  and  other 
public  agencies  should  also  lawfully  possess 
productive  goods  as  property,  especially 
when  they  "carry  with  them  an  opportunity 
too  great  to  be  left  to  private  Individuals 
without  injury  to  the  community  at  large." 

In  modern  times  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
ward a  progressive  taking  over  of  property, 
whose  ownership  Is  vested  in  the  state  or 
other  agencies  of  public  authority.  TTils 
fact  finds  its  explanation  In  the  ever-widen- 
ing activity  which  the  common  good  requires 
the  public  authorities  to  carry  on. 

But  In  the  present  matter  the  principle 
of  sub.sldi.arlty  stated  above  Is  also  to  be 
followed.  Accordingly,  the  state  and  other 
agencies  of  public  law  should  not  extend 
their  ownership  except  where  motives  of  the 
evident  and  real  necessity  of  the  common 
good  require  it.  And  they  should  not  extend 
It  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  or,  much  less, 
of  abolishing  private  property. 

Nor  Is  one  to  forget  that  the  enterprises 
of  an  economic  nature  of  the  state  and  other 
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agencies  of  public  law  are  to  be  entrusted 
to  those  who  unite  in  themselves  a  specific 
solid  ability,  spotless  honesty  and  a  keen 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  their  country. 
Further,  their  behavior  and  activity  are 
to  be  subject  to  a  wise  and  constant  inspec- 
tion In  order  to  prevent,  among  other  things, 
the  formation  within  the  very  organization 
of  the  state  of  centers  of  economic  power 
that  would  redound  to  the  detriment  of  its 
"ralson  d'etre,"  that  Is,  the  good  of  the 
community. 

Social  Junction 

Another  doctrinal  jxjlnt  constantly  set 
forth  by  our  predecessors  Is  that  a  social 
function  Is  Intrinsically  linked  with  right  of 
private  property.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  creation,  the  goods 
of  the  earth  are  above  all  destined  for  the 
worthy  support  of  all  human  beings,  as  our 
predeceasor  Leo  XIII  In  his  encyclical  "Re- 
rum  Novarum"  exprea-ies  bo  wlaely: 

"Whoever  has  received  from  the  Divine 
Bounty  a  large  share  of  blesainga,  whether 
they  be  external  or  corporal,  or  gifts  of  the 
mind,  has  received  thi;m  for  the  purpose  of 
using  them  for  perfecting  his  own  nature 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  may  employ 
them  as  the  tnlnister  of  God's  Providence  for 
the  benefit  of  others. 

"He  that  hath  a  talent,  says  St.  Oregory 
the  Great,  'let  him  see  that  he  hldeth  it  not; 
he  that  hath  abundance,  let  him  arouse  him- 
self to  mercy  and  gererosity;  he  that  hath 
art  and  skill,  let  him  Co  his  best  to  share  the 
use  and  utility  thereof  with  his  neighbor." 

Today  the  state  as  well  as  the  agencies  of 
public  law  have  extended  and  are  continuing 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  activity  and  Ini- 
tiative. But  not  for  that  reason  has  the 
'ralson  d'etre  "  of  tiiC  social  function  of 
private  property  diminished,  as  some  wrongly 
tend  to  believe,  for  the  social  function  derives 
from  the  very  natiu-e  of  the  right  of  property. 

Further,  there  Is  alwa3rs  a  wide  range  of 
tragic  conditions  and  needs  that  demand 
tact,  yet  are  nonetheless  urgent,  and  which 
the  official  means  of  jiubllc  agencies  cannot 
reach  or  at  any  rate  cannot  assist.  Hence 
there  ever  remains  a  vast  sphere  for  the  hu- 
man sympathy  and  Christian  charity  of 
Individuals. 

Finally,  it  has  also  been  noted  that  the 
numerous  efforts — <  '  ladlvlduals  or  of  groups 
are  often  more  effective  In  promoting  spirit- 
ual values  than  th!>  activity  of  public 
agencies. 

We  should  like  to  rote  at  this  point  that 
in  the  Gospel  the  right  of  private  ownership 
of  goods  is  regarded  »*  lawful.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  Divine  Master  freqttently  ex- 
tends to  the  rich  the  nslstent  Invitation  to 
convert  their  material  goods  Into  spiritual 
ones  by  conferring  them  on  the  needy. 

He  invites  them  to  >:x}nvert  their  material 
goods  Into  spiritual  g(X>ds  wtUch  the  thief 
cannot  steal  nor  the  moth  nor  rust  destroy 
and  which  will  be  found  Increased  In  the 
eternal  storehouses  of  the  Heavenly  Father; 
"Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on  earth; 
where  the  rust  and  moth  consume,  and 
where  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  But 
lay  up  to  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven: 
where  neither  the  rust  nor  moth  doth  con- 
sume, and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal.  ' 

And  the  Lord  will  consider  as  given  or 
refused  to  Himself  the  charity  given  or  re- 
fused to  the  needy.  "As  long  as  you  did  it 
to  one  of  these  my  least  brethren,  you  did  it 
to  me. ' 

PAST    in.    NEW    ASPECTS    OP    SOCIAL    QUESTION 

The  evolution  of  historical  situations 
brings  into  ever  greater  relief  how  the  exi- 
gencies of  Justice  and  equity  not  only  have 
a  bearing  on  the  relat:ons  between  depend- 
ent worklngmen  and  contractors  or  employ- 
ers, but  also  concern  the  relations  between 
different  economic  sectors,  between  areas 
economically  more  develc^ed  and  those  eco- 


nomically leas  developed  within  Individual 
political  communities  and.  on  the  irorld 
plane,  the  relations  between  countries  with 
a  different  degree  of  economic-social  devel- 
opment. 

Exigenciet  of  justice  in  relatiom   between 
productive  sectors 

Agriculture,  Depressed  Sector 

On  the  world  plane  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  agricultural-rural  population,  in  abso- 
lute terms,  has  decreased;  but  it  is  unde- 
niable that  an  exodus  of  farm-rural  peoples 
to  urban  agglomerations  or  centers  is  taking 
place — an  exodus  that  is  taking  place  In  al- 
most all  countries  and  that  sometimes  as- 
sumes massive  proportions,  creating  complex 
human  problems  difficult  of  solution. 

We  know  that  as  an  economy  develops, 
the  labor  force  engaged  In  agriculture  de- 
creases, while  the  percentage  of  the  labor 
force  employed  In  industry  and  in  the  area 
of  services  rises. 

Nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  movt-ment 
of  the  population  from  the  farm  area  to 
other  productive  sectors,  besides  the  ob- 
jective reasons  of  economic  development.  Is 
often  due  to  multiple  factors,  among  which 
have  been  enumerated  the  desire  to  tisc&pe 
from  svuToundlngs  considered  as  shut  In  and 
devoid  of  prcapects;  the  longing  for  novelty 
and  adventure  that  has  taken  hold  of  the 
present  generation;  the  attraction  of  easily 
gained  riches;  the  mirage  of  living  in  greater 
freedom  and  enjoying  means  and  facilities 
that  urban  agglomerations  and  centers  offer. 

But  we  also  hold  as  beyond  doubt  that 
one  of  the  forces  behind  this  ezodtis  is  the 
fact  that  the  farming  sector,  almost  every- 
where, ia  a  depressed  area,  whether  as  re- 
gards the  index  of  productivity  of  the  labor 
force  or  as  regards  the  standard  of  living 
of  agricultiiral  rural  populations. 

Thus,  a  fundamental  problem  that  arises 
In  practically  all  political  communities  Is 
the  following:  How  to  proceed  In  order  that 
the  disproposltion  In  productive  efficiency 
between  the  agricultural  sector  on  the  one 
hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  Indtistrlal  sec- 
tor and  that  of  services  be  reduced,  in  order 
that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  farm-rural 
population  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
sUndard  of  living  of  city  people,  who  draw 
their  resources  from  the  industrial  sector 
and  from  that  of  the  serrlce  sector;  in  or- 
der that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  may  not  be 
ptossessed  of  an  Inferiority  complex,  but 
rather  be  persuaded  that  even  in  agriculture 
they  can  develop  their  personality  thiough 
their  toil  and  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  confidence. 

It  seems  to  \u  opportune,  therefore,  to 
indicate  certain  directives  that  can  con- 
tribute to  a  solution  of  the  problem,  di- 
rectives which  we  believe  have  value  what- 
ever may  be  the  historical  environment  in 
which  one  acts,  on  condition,  obviously, 
that  they  be  applied  In  the  manner  and 
to  the  degree  the  surroundings  allow  or 
suggest  or  demand. 

Equalization  of  Essential  Public  Services 
It  Is  above  all  indispensable  that  great  care 
be  taken,  especially  by  the  public  authori- 
ties, to  insure  that  the  essential  servic(»  in 
country  areas  be  suitably  developed:  good 
roads,  transportation,  means  of  communlca- 
Uon,  drinking  water,  housing,  health  serv- 
ices, elementary  education  and  technical  and 
professional  training,  conditions  suitable  for 
t.he  practice  of  religion,  means  of  recreation 
and  means  to  insure  that  there  shotUd  be  a 
good  supply  of  those  products  which  enable 
the  country  home  to  be  well  equipped  and 
to  be  run  on  modern  lines. 

Whenever  such  services,  necessary  todtiy  for 
a  becoming  standard  of  living,  are  lacking  in 
country  areas,  economic  development  and 
social  progress  become  almost  impoEsil)le  to 
develop  too  slowly.  And  the  consequer  ce  of 
this  is  that  the  Qow  of  p>opulatlon  away  from 


the  country  becomes   almost  impossible   to 
check  and  difficult  to  control. 

Gradual,  Harmonious  Development  of 
Economic  System 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  political  communtles 
should  take  effect  in  a  gradual  way  and  main- 
tain a  harmonious  balance  between  all  the 
sectors  of  production. 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  necessary  that  in  cul- 
tivating the  soil  there  should  t>e  put  into 
practice  innovations  concerning  methods  of 
production.  There  shotild  be  a  choice  ot  the 
type  of  agriculture  and  enterprise  that  the 
economic  system  considered  as  a  whole  allows 
or  requires.  And  these  should  be  put  Into 
practice,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  degree  pro- 
portionate to  that  carried  out  in  the  indus- 
trial and  service  sectors. 

In  this  way,  agriculture  absorbs  a  larger 
amount  of  industrial  goods  and  demands  a 
higher  quality  of  services. 

In  turn,  It  offers  to  the  other  two  fields 
and  to  the  whole  community  the  products 
which  best  meet,  in  quality  and  quantity, 
the  needs  of  the  consumer,  contributing  to 
the  stability  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  a  very  positive  factor  In  the  orderly 
development  of  the  entire  econcwnlc  system. 

In  such  a  way  we  believe  that  it  would  also 
prove  less  difficult,  both  in  areas  which  the 
population  is  leaving  as  well  as  in  thoee  to 
wlilch  they  are  flocking,  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  the  labor  force,  set  free  by  the  pro- 
gressive modernization  of  agriculture. 

It  would  be  less  difficult  to  provide  the 
labor  force  with  the  professional  training 
that  will  enable  Its  members  to  fit  profitably 
into  the  other  sectors  of  production  and 
with  the  economic  aid  and  preparation  and 
spiritual  assistance  that  will  bring  about 
their  integration  into  society. 

Appropriate  Political  Economy 

To  obtain  an  economic  development  that 
preserves  a  harmonious  balance  among  all 
the  sectors  of  production,  a  prudent  political 
economy  in  the  area  of  agriculture  is  also 
required,  a  political  economy  that  takes  into 
account  taxation,  credit,  social  Insurance, 
price  protection,  the  fostering  of  Integrating 
Industries  and  the  adjustment  of  the  struc- 
tures of  enterprises. 

Taxation 

The  fundamental  principle  in  a  system  of 
taxation  based  on  Justice  and  equity  is  that 
the  burdens  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  contribute. 

But  the  common  good  also  requires  that  in 
the  assessment  of  taxes,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  the  sector  of  agriculture  tlie 
returns  develop  more  slowly  and  are  exposed 
to  greater  risks  In  their  production,  and  that 
there  Is  greater  difficulty  In  obtaining  the 
capital  necessary  to  increase  them. 

Capital  at  Suitable  Interest 
For  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  the  pos- 
sessors of  capital  have  little  inclination  to 
make  investments  in  this  sector.  They  are 
more  inclined  to  invest  in  the  other  sector 
Instead. 

For  the  same  reaaon  agriculture  Invest- 
ments cannot  yield  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
Nor  can  agriculture  as  a  rule  earn  large 
enough  profits  to  furnish  the  capital  nec- 
essary for  Its  own  development  and  the 
normal  exercises  of  Its  affairs. 

It  Is  therefore  necessary,  for  reasons  of  the 
common  good,  to  evolve  a  special  credit 
policy  and  to  create  credit  Institutes  which 
will  guarantee  to  agriculture  such  capital  at 
a  rate  of  Interest  on  suitable  terms. 

Social  Insurance,  Social  Security 
In  agriculture  the  existence  ,pf  two  fcams 
of  insurance  may  be  indispensable:  one  is 
concerned  with  agricultural  products,  the 
other  with  the  labor  force  and  their  families. 
Because  the  return  per  head  Is  generally 
less   In   agriculture   than  in  the  sectors   of 
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indiistry  and  of  services,  It  would  not  be  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  oX  social 
Justice  and  equity  to  set  up  systems  of  social 
insiirance  or  of  social  security  In  which  the 
allowances  accorded  to  the  forces  of  agricul- 
tural labor  and  of  the  Individual  families 
were  substantially  lower  than  those  guaran- 
teed to  the  sectors  of  Industry  and  of  serv- 
ices. 

We  consider  that  social  policy  must  aim 
at  guaranteeing  that  the  Insurance  allow- 
ances made  to  the  people  should  not  be 
materially  different  no  matter  in  what 
economic  sector  they  work  or  the  Income 
on  which  they  live. 

The  systems  of  social  insurance  and  social 
security  can  contribute  efBcaclously  to  a  re- 
distribution of  the  overall  Income  of  the 
political  community  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  Justice  and  equity. 

It  can  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  instruments  for  restoring  the  balance  in 
the  standards  of  living  In  the  different  cate- 
gories of  the  people. 

Price  Protection 

Given  the  nature  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion It  Is  necessary  that  an  effective  system 
of  regulation  should  be  enforced  to  protect 
prices,  making  use  of  this  end  of  the  numer- 
ous expedients  which  present-day  economic 
technique  can  offer. 

It  Is  desirable  that  such  regulation  should 
be  primarily  the  work  of  the  Interested 
parties:  though  supervision  by  the  public 
authority  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

On  this  subject  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  repre- 
sents much  more  the  reward  of  labor  than 
remuneration  of  capital. 

Pope  Pius  XI  in  the  encyclical  "Quadra- 
gesimo  Anno"  rightly  observes  that,  "a  rea- 
sonable relationship  between  different  wages 
here  enters  into  consideration,"  but  he  Im- 
mediately adds:  "Intimately  connected  with 
this  Is  a  reasonable  relationship  between 
the  prices  obtained  for  the  products  of  the 
various  economic  groups:  agrarian,  indus- 
trial, etc." 

While  it  is  true  that  farm  produce  is  des- 
tined above  all  to  satisfy  the  primary  needs 
of  man,  and  hence  their  price  should  be 
within  the  means  of  all  consumers,  still  this 
cannot  be  used  as  an  argument  to  compel 
a  part  of  the  citizens  to  a  permanent  state 
of  economic  and  social  Inferiority  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  Indispensable  purchasing 
power  In  keeping  with  man's  dignity.  For 
this  wotild  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
common  good. 

Integration  of  Farm  Income 

It  is  also  opportune  to  promote  in  agri- 
cultural regions  the  industries  and  services 
pertaining  to  the  preservation,  processing, 
and  tr2insportatlon  of  farm  products.  It  is 
further  desirable  that  in  these  regions  un- 
dertakings in  respect  to  other  economic  sec- 
tors and  other  professional  activities  be  de- 
veloped, so  that  farmers  can  complete  their 
income  in  the  surroundings  where  they  live 
and  work. 

Adjustment  of  Structure  of  Farming  Enter- 
prises 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  a  priori 
what  the  structure  of  farm  life  should  be  be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  the  rural  condi- 
tions in  each  political  community,  not  to 
mention  the  immense  difference  obtaining 
between  the  nations  of  the  world. 

But  if  we  hold  to  a  human  and  Christian 
concept  of  man  and  the  family,  we  are  forced 
to  consider  as  an  ideal  that  community  of 
persons  operating  on  Internal  relations  and 
whose  structure  is  formed  according  to  the 
demands  of  Justice  and  the  principles  stated 
above,  and  still  more,  enterprises  of  family 
size.  With  these  In  mind  we  should  exert 
every  effort  to  realize  one  or  the  other,  as 
far  as  circumstances  permit. 


But  It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  enterprise  of  fiimlly  size 
requires  economic  conditions  which  can  in- 
sure sufficient  income  to  enable  the  family  to 
live  in  decent  comfort. 

To  attain  this  end.  It  seems  necessary  not 
only  that  farmers  be  given  up-to-date  in- 
structions on  the  latest  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  technically  assisted  in  their  pro- 
fession, but  it  is  also  indispensable  that  they 
form  a  flourishing  system  of  cooperative  un- 
dertakings, bt>  organized  professionally  and 
participate  in  public  life,  not  only  in  ad- 
ministrative institutions,  but  also  in  politi- 
cal movements. 

Rural  Workers  Protagonists  in  Their  Own 
Betterment 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  rural  workers 
must  take  active  part  In  their  own  eco- 
nomic advancement,  social  progress,  and 
cultural  betterment. 

They  can  easily  see  how  noble  is  their  work 
either  because  they  live  out  their  lives  m  the 
majestic  temple  of  creation:  or  because  their 
work  often  concerns  the  life  of  plants  and 
animals,  a  life  that  is  inexhaustible  in  Its  ex- 
pression, inflexible  in  its  laws,  rich  in  allu- 
sions to  God,  the  Creator  and  Provider:  or 
because  the>'  produce  food  necessary  to 
nourish  the  human  family  and  furnish  an 
increasing  number  of  raw  materials  for  in- 
dustry. 

Furthermore.  It  is  a  work  which  carries 
with  it  the  dignity  of  a  profession  which  Is 
marketed  by  its  manifold  relationship  with 
machines,  ctiemistry  and  biology,  relation- 
ships in  continued  development  because  of 
the  repercussions  of  scientific  and  technical 
progress  on  the  farm. 

It  is  also  a  work  characterized  by  a 
moral  dimen.-slon  proper  to  itself,  for  It  de- 
mands capacity  for  orientation  and  adapta- 
tion, patience  in  Its  many  hours  of  waltine. 
sense  of  respt)nslblllty.  spirit  of  perseverance 
and  enterprise. 

Solidarity  and  Cooperation 

We  should  like  to  recall  to  your  minds  also 
that  in  agriculture,  as  in  other  sectors  of 
production,  association  is  a  vital  need  today, 
the  more  so  s,s  this  sector  has  as  it^  base  the 
family  size  enterprise. 

Rural  workers  should  feel  a  sense  of 
solidarity  ore  with  another,  and  should 
unite  to  form  cooperative  and  professional 
associations,  which  are  both  necessary  if 
they  are  to  benefit  from  scientific  and  tech- 
nical progres;3  in  methods  of  production,  if 
they  are  to  contribute  in  an  efficaciou.<?  man- 
ner to  defend  the  prices  of  their  products, 
if  they  are  to  attain  an  equal  footing  with 
other  economical  professional  classes  who 
are  likewise  usually  organized. 

They  need  to  organize  to  have  a  voice  in 
political  circles  as  well  as  in  organs  of  public 
administration,  for  today  almost  nobody 
hears,  much  less  pays  attention  to,  isolated 
voices. 
Awareness  of  Demands  of  Common  Good 

However,  rural  workers  (as  workers  in 
every  other  productive  sector)  must  be  gov- 
erned In  using  their  various  organisations 
by  moral  and  Juridical  principles.  They 
must  try  to  reconcile  their  rights  and  inter- 
ests with  those  of  other  classes  of  workers, 
and  even  subordinate  one  to  the  other  if 
the  common  good  demands  It. 

The  rural  workers  engaged  In  Improving 
the  condition  of  the  whole  agricultural 
world  can  legitimately  demand  that  their 
efforts  be  seconded  and  complemented  by 
the  public  authorities  when  they  show  them- 
selves aware  of  the  common  good  and  con- 
tribute to  Its  realization.   ' 

At  this  point,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
express  our  satisfaction  with  our  sons  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  cooperatives,  in  professional 
groups  and  in  worker  movements  with  a 
view  to  raising  the  economic  and  social 
standards  of  rural  workers. 


Vocation  and  Mission 

In  tlie  work  on  the  farm  the  human 
personality  finds  numerous  Incentives  for 
self-expression,  for  self -development,  for  en- 
richment and  for  growth  even  in  regard  to 
spiritual  values.  Therefore,  it  Is  a  work 
which  is  conceived  and  lived  both  as  a  voca- 
tion ana  as  a  mission. 

It  can  be  considered  as  an  answer  to  God's 
call  to  actuate  His  providential  plan  in  his- 
tory. It  may  also  be  considered  as  a  noble 
undertaking  to  elevate  oneself  and  others 
and  as  a  contribution  to  human  civilization. 

Action    to    bring   equality   and    to   rricnurage 

advancement   o/  underdeveloped  regions 

Among  citizens  of  the  same  political  com- 
munity there  often  exists  a  marked  eco- 
nomic and  social  inequality  due  for  the 
nK<st  part  to  the  fact  that  some  live  and 
work  in  areas  that  are  economically  more 
developed,  while  others  live  and  work  in 
areas  that  are  economically  underdeveloped 

When  this  situation  obtains.  Justice  and 
equity  demand  that  the  public  authorities 
should  try  to  eliminate  or  reduce  such  in- 
equality. To  accomplish  this  end  the  pub- 
lic authorities  should  see  t<.)  It  that  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  there  exist  assured  es- 
sential public  services,  which  should  l>e  of 
the  kind  and  extent  suggested  or  required 
by  the  surroundings  and  which  should  usual- 
ly correspond  to  the  average  standard  of 
life  that  obtains  In  the  national  commu- 
nity. 

Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a 
suitable  economic  and  social  policy  regard- 
ing the  supply  of  labor  and  the  disloca- 
tion of  jx>pulation.  wages,  taxes.  Interest, 
and  investments,  wltli  special  attention  to 
expanding  industries. 

In  short,  there  should  be  a  policy  capable 
of  promoting  complete  employment  of  the 
labor  force,  of  stimulating  enterprising  in- 
itiative and  of  exploiting  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  place. 

But  governmental  action  along  these  lines 
must  always  be  Justified  by  the  demands  of 
the  common  good,  which  requires  that  all 
three  areas  of  production — agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  public  services — be  developed 
gradually,  simultaneously  and  harmoniously 
in  order  to  obtain  unity  on  the  national 
level.  Sp>eclal  effort  must  be  made  that  the 
citizens  of  the  less  developed  regions  take 
an  active  part.  Insofar  as  circumstances  al- 
low,   in    their   economic    betterment. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
even  private  enterprise  must  contribute  to 
effecting  an  economic  and  social  balance 
among  the  different  zones  of  the  same 
country. 

And  Indeed  public  authorities,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  subsidiarity,  must 
encourage  and  help  privat*  enterprise,  en- 
trusting to  It,  as  far  as  eflttclently  possible, 
the  continuation  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment. 

EHlmlnatlon  or  Reduction  of  Unbalance  Be- 
tween Land  and  Population 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  remark  here  that 
there  are  not  a  few  countries  where  a  gross 
disproportion  between  land  and  population 
exists.  In  some  countries  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  population  and  tillable  land  abounds.  In 
others,  on  the  other  hand,  the  population 
is  large,  while  arable  land  is  scarce. 

Furthermore,  there  are  some  countries 
where.  In  spite  of  rich  natural  resources,  not 
enough  food  is  produced  to  feed  the  popu- 
lation because  of  primitive  methods  of  agri- 
culture. On  the  other  hand,  in  some  coun- 
tries, on  account  of  modern  methods  of 
aericulture,  food  surpluses  have  become  an 
economic  problem. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  solidarity  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  Christian  brotherhood  de- 
mand that  an  active  and  manifold  coopera- 
tion be  established  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 
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They  demand  a  coop«"ratlon  which  permitA 
and  encourages  the  movement  of  goods,  cap- 
ital and  men  with  a  view  to  eliminating  or 
reducing  the  above  ntentloned  unbalance. 
Later  on.  we  shall  treat  this  point  in  more 
detail. 

Here,  however,  we  should  like  to  express 
our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  highly  bene- 
ficial work  which  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  (FAO)  Is  un- 
dertaking to  establish  fruitful  accord  among 
nations,  to  promote  tJie  modernisation  of 
agriculture,  especially  in  countries  in  the 
process  of  development,  and  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  hunger-stricken  peoples. 

Demands  of  justice  between  nations  differing 
in  economic  dei'elopment 
Problem  of  Modern  World 

Probably  the  most  difBcult  problem  of  the 
modern  world  concerns  the  relationship  be- 
tween political  communities  that  are  eco- 
nomically advanced  and  those  in  the  proc- 
ess of  development.  The  standard  of  living 
is  high  In  the  former,  while  In  the  latter 
countries  poverty,  and  In  some  cases  extreme 
poverty,  exists. 

The  solidarity  which  binds  all  men  and 
makes  them  members  of  the  same  family  re- 
quires political  communities  enjoying  an 
abundance  of  materlp.l  goods  not  to  remain 
Indifferent  to  those  political  communities 
whose  citizens  suffer  from  poverty,  misery 
and  hunger  and  who  lack  even  the  ele- 
mentary rights  of  the  human  person. 

This  Is  particularly  true  since,  given  the 
growing  Interdependence  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  It  is  not  possible  to  preserve 
lasting  peace  If  glaring  economic  and  social 
Inequality  among  them  persists. 

Mindful  of  our  role  of  Universal  Father, 
we  feel  obliged  to  stress  solemnly  what  we 
have  staled  in  another  connection:  "We  are 
all  equally  responsible  for  the  under- 
nourished peoples.  •  •  •  Therefore,  It  is 
neceesary  to  educate  one's  conscience  to  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  weighs  upon 
each  and  everyone,  especially  upon  thoee 
who  are  more  blessed  with  this  world's 
goods." 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  obligation  to  help 
those  who  find  themselves  in  want  and  mis- 
ery, which  the  church  has  always  taught, 
should  be  felt  more  strongly  by  Catholics, 
who  find  a  most  noble  motive  In  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  memtx^rs  of  Christ's  Mystical 
Body. 

John,  the  Apostle,  .said:  In  this  we  have 
known  the  charity  of  God.  because  He  hath 
laid  down  His  life  for  us:  and  we  ought  to 
lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.  He  that 
hath  the  substance  of  this  world,  and  shall 
see  his  brother  in  need,  and  shall  shut  up 
his  bowels  from  him:  How  doth  the  charity 
of  God  abide  In  him?" 

We  therefore  see  with  satisfaction  that 
those  political  communities  enjoying  high 
economic  standards  are  providing  assistance 
to  political  communities  In  the  process  of 
economic  developmei.t  In  order  that  they 
may  succeed  in  raising  their  standards  of 
living. 

Emergency  Assistance 

There  are  countries  which  produce  con- 
sumer goods  and  esi)eclally  farm  products 
In  excess,  while  In  other  countries  large 
segments  of  the  population  suffer  from  mis- 
ery and  hunger.  Justice  and  humanity  de- 
mand that  the  former  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  latter. 

To  destroy  or  to  squander  goods  that  other 
people  need  In  order  to  live  Is  to  offend 
against  Justice  and  hiunanlty. 

While  It  Is  true  that  to  produce  goods, 
cfpeclally  agricultural  products.  In  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  political  community  can 
cause  economic  harm  to  a  certain  portion 
of  the  population,  this  is  not  a  motive  for 
exonerating  oneself  from  the  obligation  of 
extending  emergency  aid  to  the  indigent  and 
hvingry. 


Rather,  all  ingenuity  should  be  vuutd.  to 
contain  the  negative  effects  deriving  from 
surplus  goods,  or  at  least  to  make  the  en- 
tire population  equally  share  the  burdiin. 

Scientific,  Technical,  and  Financia. 
Cooperation 

Emergency  aid,  although  a  duty  imposed 
by  humanity  and  Justice,  is  not  enough  to 
eliminate  or  even  to  reduce  the  cause  which 
Ih  not  a  few  jxDlltlcal  communities  bring 
about  a  permanent  state  of  want,  ir.lsery, 
and  hunger. 

These  causes  flow,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  prlmltiveness  or  backwardness  of  their 
economic  system.  And  this  cannot  be 
remedied  except  by  means  of  varied  foims  of 
cooperation  directed  to  making  these 
citizens  acquire  new  outlooks,  professional 
qualifications,  and  scientific  and  tec.inical 
competence. 

This  cooperation  must  also  consist  of  put- 
ting at  their  disposal  the  necessary  c;apital 
to  start  and  to  speed  up  their  economic  de- 
velopment with  the  help  of  modern  methods. 

We  are  well  aware  that  in  recent  years 
the  realization  has  grown  and  matured  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  favor  the  economic 
development  and  social  progress  l;a  the 
countries  which  face  the  greatest  difficulties. 

World  and  regional  organizations,  individ- 
ual States,  foundations,  and  private  societies 
offer  to  the  above-mentioned  countries  In  an 
Increasing  degree,  their  own  technical  co- 
operation In  all  productive  spheres. 

And  they  multiply  facilities  for  thousands 
of  young  people  to  study  in  the  universities 
of  the  more  developed  countries  and  to  ac- 
quire an  up-to-date  scientific,  technical,  and 
professional  formation. 

Meanwhile  world  banking  Institutes,  single 
states  and  private  persons  furnish  capital 
and  give  life,  or  help  to  give  life,  to  an  ever 
richer  network  of  economic  enterprlKes  In 
the  countries  on   the  way  to  development. 

We  are  happy  to  profit  by  the  present  oc- 
casion to  express  our  sincere  appreciation 
of  such  richly  fruitful  works. 

But  we  cannot  excuse  ourselves  from 
pointing  out  that  the  scientific,  technical 
and  economic  ccx>peration  between  the  eco- 
nomically developed  political  commvmltles 
and  those  Just  beginning  or  on  the  v?ay  to 
development  needs  to  be  increased  beyond 
the  present   level. 

And  It  is  our  hope  that  such  a  develop- 
ment will  characterize  their  dealings  during 
the  next  decades. 

On  this  matter  we  consider  some  reflec- 
tions and  warnings  opportune. 

Avoiding  Errors  of  the  Past 
Wisdom  demands  that  the  political  com- 
munities which  are  themselves  in  the  initial 
stage  or  a  little  advanced  In  their  ecjonomlc 
development  keep  before  their  eyes  the 
actual  experiences  of  the  already  developed 
political    communities. 

More  and  better  production  corresponds 
to  a  rational  need  and  is  also  an  atsolute 
necessity.  However,  It  Is  no  less  ne<;essary 
and  conformable  to  Justice  that  the  riches 
produced  come  to  be  equally  distributed 
among  all  memt>ers  of  the  political  com- 
munity. 

Hence  an  effort  should  be  made  to  8<«  that 
social  progress  prcxjeeds  at  the  same  pace  as 
economic  development.  This  meami  that 
it  Is  actuated,  as  far  as  possible,  gradually 
and  harmoniously  In  all  productive  sectors. 
In  those  of  agriculture.  Industry  and  services. 

Respect  for  the  Characteristics  of  Individual 
Communities 
The  political  communities  on  the  way 
"toward  economic  development  generally 
present  their  own  unmistakable  individual- 
ity, due  either  to  their  resources  and  the 
specific  character  of  their  own  natural  en- 
vironment, or  to  their  traditions,  frequently 
abounding  In  human  values,  or  to  the  typical 
quality  of  their  own  members. 


The  economically  developed  political  com- 
munities, when  lending  their  help,  must  rec- 
ognize and  respect  this  individuality  and 
overcome  the  temptation  to  impose  them- 
selves by  means  of  these  works  upon  the 
community  In  the  courae  of  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Disinterested  Work 

But  the  bigger  temptation  with  which  the 
economically  developed  political  communi- 
ties have  to  struggle  Is  the  temptation  to 
proflt  from  their  technical  and  financial 
cooperation  so  as  to  Influence  the  political 
situation  of  the  less  developed  countries  with 
a  view  to  bringing  about  plans  of  world 
domination. 

If  this  takes  place.  It  m\ist  be  explicitly 
declared  that  It  would  be  a  new  form  of 
colonialism  which,  however  cleverly  dis- 
guised, would  not  for  all  that  be  less  blame- 
worthy than  that  from  which  many  peoples 
have  recently  escaped  and  which  would  in- 
fluence negatively  their  International  rela- 
tions, constituting  a  menace  and  danger  to 
world  peace. 

And  it  is.  therefore.  Indispensable  and 
corresponds  to  the  need  of  Justice  that  the 
above  mentioned  technical  and  financial  aid 
be  given  in  sincere  political  disinterestedness. 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  those  commu- 
nities on  the  way  to  economic  development 
in  a  position  to  realize  their  own  proper  eco- 
nomic and  social  growth. 

In  such  a  way  a  precious  contribution  to 
the  formation  of  a  world  tx)mmunlt>  would 
be  made,  a  community  in  which  all  mem- 
bers are  subjects  conscious  of  their  own 
duties  and  rights,  working  on  a  basis  of 
equality  for  the  bringing  about  of  the  uni- 
versal common  gcxxl. 

Respect  for  Hierarchy  of  Values 

Scientific  and  technical  progress,  economic 
development  and  the  betterment  of  living 
conditions  are  certainly  positive  elements  In 
a  civilisation.  But  we  must  remember  that 
they  are  not  nor  can  they  be  considered  the 
supreme  values,  in  comparison  with  which 
they  are  seen  to  be  essentially  Instrumental 
In  character. 

It  Is  with  sadness  that  we  point  out  that 
In  the  economically  developed  countries 
there  are  not  a  few  persons  In  whom  the 
consciousness  of  the  hierarchy  of  values  is 
weakened,  dead  or  confused. 

That  Is,  there  are  not  a  few  persons  in 
whom  the  spiritual  values  are  neglected,  for- 
gotten and  denied,  while  the  progress  of  the 
sciences  and  technology,  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  material  well-being  are  often 
fostered  and  proposed  as  the  preeminent,  and 
even  elevated  to  the  unique,  reason  of  life 

This  constitutes  an  insidious  poison,  and 
one  of  the  most  dangerous,  in  the  work 
which  the  economically  developed  peoples 
can  give  to  those  on  the  way  to  development, 
those  In  whom  ancient  tradition  has  quite 
often  preserved  a  living  and  operating  con- 
sciousness of  some  of  the  most  important 
himian  values. 

To  undermine  this  consciousness  is  essen- 
tially immoral.  One  must  respect  it  and. 
where  possible,  clarify  and  develop  it  so  that 
it  will  remain  what  it  is:  a  foundation  for 
true  civilization. 

Contribution  of  the  Church 
The  church,  as  Is  known,  is  universal  by 
divine  right.     And  she  Is  universal  histori- 
cally from   the  fact  that  she  is  present,  or 
strives  to  be  so.  among  all  peoples. 

The  entrance  of  the  cdiurch  among  a  peo- 
ple has  always  brought  positive  reactions  in 
the  social  and  economic  fields,  as  history 
and  experience  show 

The  reason  is  that  people  on  becoming 
Christian  cannot  but  feel  obliged  to  improve 
the  Institutions  and  the  environment  in  the 
temporal  order,  whether  to  prevent  these 
doing  harm  to  the  dignity  of  man  or  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  obstacles  to  the  gcxxl 
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and  multiply  the  Incentives  and  Invitations 
to  It. 

Moreover,  the  church,  entering  the  life  of 
the  people.  Is  not  nor  does  she  consider  her- 
self to  be  an  Institution  which  Is  imposed 
from  outside.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
her  presence  is  brought  about  by  the  rebirth 
or  resurrection  of  each  person  in  Christ. 

And  he  who  is  reborn  or  rises  again  in 
Christ  never  feels  himself  constrained  from 
without.  Indeed,  he  feels  himself  liberated 
in  the  deepest  part  of  his  being  and  thus 
open  toward  Clod.  And  whatever  In  him  is 
of  worth,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is  reaffirmed 
and  ennobled. 

"The  church  of  Jesus  Christ,"  as  our  pred- 
ecessor Pius  XII  wisely  observes,  "is  the 
repository  of  His  wisdom;  she  is  certainly 
too  wise  to  discourage  or  belittle  those  pe- 
culiarities and  differences  which  mark  out 
one  nation  from  another.  It  is  quite  legiti- 
mate for  nations  to  treat  those  differences 
as  a  sacred  inheritance  and  guard  them  at 
all  costs. 

"The  church  alms  at  unity,  a  unity  deter- 
mined and  kept  alive  by  the  supernatiiral 
love  which  should  be  actuating  everybody. 
She  does  not  aim  at  a  uniformity  which 
would  only  be  external  in  its  effects  and 
would  cramp  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
nations  concerned. 

Every  nation  has  its  own  genius,  its  own 
qualities,  springing  from  the  hidden  roots 
of  its  being.  The  wise  development,  the  en- 
couragement within  limits,  of  that  genius, 
those  qualities,  does  no  harm.  And  if  a 
nation  cares  to  take  precautions,  to  lay 
down  rules,  for  that  end.  it  has  the  church's 
approval.  She  Is  mother  enough  to  be- 
friend such  projects  with  her  jwayers. 

"We  notice  with  profound  satisfaction  how 
today  also,  the  Catholic  citizens  of  the 
countries  moving  toward  economic  develop- 
ment are  not,  as  a  rule,  second  to  any  in 
taking  their  part  in  the  effort  which  their 
own  countries  are  making  to  develop  and 
raise  themselves  in  the  economic  and  social 
fields." 

Furthermore,  Catholic  citizens  of  the  eco- 
nomically developed  countries  are  multiply- 
ing their  efforts  to  help  and  make  more 
fruitful  the  work  being  done  for  the  com- 
munities still  developing  economically. 

Worthy  of  special  consideration  is  the 
varied  assistance  that  they  Increasingly  give 
to  students  from  the  countries  of  Africa  and 
Asia  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  vini- 
versities  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
preparation  of  persons  trained  to  go  to  the 
less  developed  countries  in  order  to  engage 
in  technical  and  professional  activity. 

To  these,  our  beloved  sons,  who  in  every 
continent  show  forth  the  perennial  vitality 
of  the  church  In  promoting  genuine  progress 
and  in  giving  life  to  civilization,  we  wish 
to  join  our  kind  and  paternal  word  of  ap- 
preciation and  encouragement. 

Population  increase  and  economic  develop- 
ment 

Lack    of    Balance    Between    Population    and 
Means  of  Sustenance 

In  recent  years  the  problem  concerning  the 
relationship  between  population  Increase, 
economic  development,  and  the  availability 
of  the  means  of  sustenance,  whether  on  a 
world  plane  or  as  it  confronts  the  economi- 
cally developing  political  communities,  is 
very  much  to  the  fore  again. 

On  a  worldwide  scale,  some  observe  that 
according  to  sufficiently  reliable  statistics,  in 
a  few  decades  the  human  family  will  reach 
a  quite  high  figure,  while  economic  develop- 
ment will  proceed  at  a  slower  rate. 

From  this  they  deduce  that,  if  nothing  is 
done  in  time  to  check  the  population  flow, 
the  lack  of  balance  between  the  population 
and  the  food  supply  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  will  make  itself  felt  acutely. 

Insofar  as  this  affects  the  political  com- 
munities which  are  developing  economically, 
still  relying  on  statistical  data,  it  Is  clear 


that  the  rapid  spread  of  hygienic  measxires 
and  of  appropriate  medical  remedies  will 
greatly  reduce  the  death  rate,  especially 
among  infants,  while  the  birth  rate,  which 
in  such  countries  Is  usually  high,  tends  to 
remain  more  or  less  constant,  at  least  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

Therefore,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
will  notably  Increase,  whUe  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  respective  economic  systems 
ViTlll  not  increase  proportionately.  Accord- 
ingly, an  improvement  in  the  standivrds  of 
living  in  these  developing  political  com- 
munities is  Impossible. 

Indeed  it  is  inevitable  that  things  will  get 
worse.  Hence,  to  avoid  a  situation  which 
will  result  in  extreme  hardship,  there  are 
those  v/ho  would  have  recourse  to  dr.istlc 
measures  of  birth  control  or  prevention. 

Terms  of  the  Problem 
To  tell  the  truth,  con.<;ldered  on  a  world 
scale,  the  relationship  between  the  popula- 
tion increase  on  the  one  hand  and  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  availability  of  food 
supplies  on  the  other,  does  not  seem — at 
least  for  the  moment  and  In  the  near  fu- 
ture— to  create  a  difficulty.  In  every  ca-se  the 
elements  from  which  one  can  draw  sure  con- 
clusions are  too  uncertain   and   changeable 

Besides,  God  in  His  goodness  and  wisdom 
has  diffused  in  nature  Inexhaustible  re- 
sources and  has  given  to  man  the  Intelli- 
gence and  genius  to  create  fit  Instrximents 
to  master  it  and  to  turn  it  to  satisfy  the 
needs  and  demands  of  life. 

Hence,  the  real  solution  of  the  problem 
is  not  to  be  found  in  expedients  that  offend 
the  moral  order  established  by  God  and 
which  injure  the  very  origin  of  human  life. 
but  in  a  renewed  scientific  and  technical 
effort  on  the  part  of  man  to  deepen  and  ex- 
tend his  dominion  over  nature. 

The  progress  of  science  and  technology,  al- 
ready realized,  opens  up  In  this  direction 
limitless  horizons. 

We  realize  that  in  certain  areas  and  In 
the  political  communities  of  developing 
ecoi^omles  really  serious  problems  and  diffi- 
culties can  and  do  present  themselves,  due  to 
a  deficient  economic  and  social  organization 
which  does  not  offer  living  conditions  pro- 
portionate to  the  rate  of  population  Increase 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  solidarity  among 
peoples  is  not  operative  to  a  sufficient 
degree. 

But  even  In  such  a  hypothesis,  we  must 
immediately  and  clearly  state  that  these 
problems  must  not  be  confronted  and  these 
difficulties  are  not  to  be  overcome  by  having 
recourse  to  methods  and  means  which  are 
unworthy  of  man  and  which  find  their  ex- 
planation only  in  an  utterly  materuili.silc 
concept  of  man  himself  and  of  his  life 

The  true  solution  Is  found  only  In  eco- 
nomic development  and  In  social  prot;ress 
w^hlch  respects  and  promotes  true  human 
values,  individual  and  social. 

It  is  to  be  found  only  In  economic  devel- 
opment and  social  progress  that  Is  brought 
about  in  a  moral  atmosphere,  conformable 
to  the  dignity  of  man  and  to  the  immense 
value  possessed  by  the  life  of  a  single  human 
being,  and  in  cooperation  on  a  world  scale 
that  permits  and  favors  an  ordered  and 
fruitful  interchange  of  usefirl  knowledge  of 
capital  and  of  manpower. 

Respect  for  Laws  of  Life 
We  must  solemnly  proclaim  that  human 
life  is  transmitted  by  mean.s  of  the  family. 
the  family  founded  on  marriage,  one  and 
Indissoluble,  raised  for  Christians  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sacrament. 

The  transmission  of  human  life  is  en- 
trusted by  nature  to  a  person  and  ccjnsclous 
act  and,  as  such,  Is  subject  to  the  allwlse 
laws  of  Oo<l,  laws  which  are  Inviolable  and 
Immutable  and  which  arc  to  be  rccoenl/cd 
and   observed. 

Therefore,    it    is    not    permissible    to    use 
means  and  follow  methods  that  can  be  liq^ 
for  the  transmLsslon  of  plant  or  animal  li^% 


Human  life  Is  sacred.  From  its  very  in- 
ception, the  creative  action  of  God  Is  di- 
rectly operative.  By  violating  His  laws,  the 
Divine  Majesty  is  offended,  the  Indiylduals 
themselves  and  humanity  degraded  and  like- 
wise the  community  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers Lb  enfeebled. 
Education   Toward   Sense    of   Responsibility 

It  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  the 
new  generations  be  brought  up  with  an  ade- 
quate cultural  as  well  as  religious  forma- 
tion. It  is  the  duty  and  right  of  parents  to 
obtain  this  formation  which  leads  to  a  pro- 
found sense  of  responsibility  In  all  the  ex- 
pressions of  their  life  and  therefore  also  In 
regard  to  the  forming  of  a  family  and  to 
the   procreation   and   education   of  children. 

These  ought  to  be  formed  In  a  life  of 
faith  and  great  trust  in  divine  providence 
m  order  to  t)e  ready  to  undergo  fatigue  and 
sacrifices  In  the  fulfillment  of  a  mission  so 
noble  and  often  so  arduous  as  is  the  coopera- 
tion with  God  In  the  transmission  of  human 
life  and  the  education  of  offspring. 

For  such  education  no  institution  pro- 
vides Ro  many  efficacious  resources  as  the 
church  which,  even  for  this  reason,  has  the 
right  to  full  liberty  to  fulfill  her  mission. 

In  the  Service  of  Life 

Genesis  relates  how  God  Imposed  on  the 
first  human  beings  two  commands:  that  of 
transmitting  life — Increase  and  multiply — 
and  that  of  dominating  nature — fill  the  earth 
and  subdue  It.  These  commands  comple- 
ment each  other. 

Certainly  the  divine  command  to  domin- 
ate nature  is  not  aimed  at  destructive  pur- 
p<>,ses      Instead  It   is  for  the  service  of   life. 

We  point  out  with  sadness  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  contradictions  by  which  our 
epoch  Is  tormented  and  by  which  it  Is  being 
consumed,  namely  that,  while  on  the  one 
hand  are  brought  out  in  strong  relief  situa- 
tions of  want  and  the  specter  of  misery  and 
hunger  haunts  us;  on  the  other  hand  sci- 
entific discoveries,  technical  inventions,  and 
economic  resources  are  being  used,  often 
extensively,  to  provide  terrible  Instrument* 
of  ruin  and  death. 

A  provident  God  grants  sufficient  means 
to  the  human  race  to  solve  In  dignified  fiish- 
lon  even  the  many  and  delicate  problems  at- 
tendant upon  the  transmission  of  life. 

But  these  problems  can  become  difficult 
of  solution  or  even  Insoluble  because  man. 
led  astray  In  mind  or  perverted  In  will,  turns 
to  such  means  as  are  opposed  to  reason  and 
hence  he  seeks  ends  that  do  not  answer 
man's  social  nature  or  the  plans  of  provi- 
dence. 

Cooperation  on  a  tcorld  scale 

World  Dimensions  of  Every  Important 
Human  Problem 

The  progress  of  science  and  technology  hi 
all  aspects  of  life  multiply  and  Increase  the 
relationships  between  political  communities 
and  hence  render  their  Interdependence 
ever  more  profound  and  vital. 

As  a  result.  It  can  be  said  that  problems 
of  any  Importance,  whatever  their  content 
may  be — scientific,  technical,  economic,  so- 
clil.  iv)lltlcal,  or  cultural — present  today 
supranational  and  often  worldwide  dimen- 
sions. 

Hence,  the  different  political  comraiuiltles 
can  no  longer  adequately  solve  their  major 
problems  In  their  own  surrf)undlngs  and 
with  their  own  forces,  even  though  they  be 
communities  which  are  notable  for  the  high 
level  and  diffusion  of  their  culture,  for  the 
number  and  Industrlousness  of  their  citi- 
zens, for  the  efficiency  of  their  economic  sys- 
tems and  the  vastness  and  the  richness  of 
their  territories. 

PoliilciU  cfjmmunltles  react  on  each  other. 
And  It  may  be  said  that  each  succeeds  in 
developing  Itself  by  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  other.  Hence,  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  are  so  necessary. 
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Mutual  Distrust 

One  can  thus  understand  how  in  the 
minds  of  individual  hiunan  beings  and 
among  different  peoples  the  conviction  of 
the  lu-gent  necessity  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  is  l>ecoming  ever  more 
widespread.  But  at  the  same  time.  It  seems 
tliat  men,  especially  those  entrusted  with 
greater  responsibility,  show  themselves  un- 
it ble  to  understand  one  another. 

The  root  of  such  Inability  is  not  to  be 
sought  In  scientific,  technical,  or  economic 
reasons  but  In  the  absence  of  mutual  trust. 

Men.  and  consequently  states,  fear  each 
oLher  Each  fears  that  the  other  harbors 
plans  of  conquest  and  is  waiting  for  the 
favorable  moment  to  put  these  plans  Into 
effect. 

Hence,  each  organizes  Its  own  defenses 
and  arms  Itself  not  for  attacking,  so  It  is 
said,  but  to  deter  the  potential  aggressor 
against  any  effective  Invasion. 

As  a  consequence,  vast  human  energies 
and  gigantic  resources  are  employed  for  non- 
constructive  purposes. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  minds  of  Individual 
human  beings  and  among  peoples  there 
arises  and  grows  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and 
reluctance  which  lessens  the  spirit  of  Initia- 
tive for  works  on  a  broad  scale 

Failure  To  Acknowledge  the  Moral  Order 

The  lack  of  reciprocal  trust  finds  its  ex- 
planation In  the  fact  that  men.  especially 
the  more  responsible  ones,  are  inspired  In 
the  unfolding  of  their  activity  by  different 
or  radically  opposed  concepts  of  life.  Un- 
fortunately. In  some  of  these  concepts  the 
existence  of  the  moral  order — an  order  which 
i£  transcendent,  universal,  absolute,  equal 
and   binding   on   all — is   not   recognized. 

Thus,  they  fall  to  meet  and  understand 
each  other  fully  and  openly  in  the  light  of 
one  and  the  same  law  of  Justice,  admitted 
and  adhered  to  by  all 

It  Is  true  that  the  term  "Justice  "  and  the 
phrase  "demands  of  Justice"  are  uttered  by 
the  lips  of  all.  However,  these  utterances 
take  on  different  and  opposite  meaning. 

Wherefore,  the  repeated  and  Impassioned 
appeals  to  Justice  and  the  demands  of  Jus- 
tice, rather  than  offering  a  poeslbillty  of 
meeting  or  of  understanding.  Increase  the 
confusion,  sharpen  the  contrasts,  and  keep 
disputes  Infiamed. 

In  consequence,  the  belief  Is  spread  that 
to  enforce  one's  rights  and  pursue  one's 
own  interests,  no  other  means  are  left  than 
recourse  to  violence  in  front  of  the  most 
serious  evils 

The  True  God.  Foundation  of  the  Moral 
Order 

Mutual  trust  among  men  and  among 
states  cannot  begin  or  Increase  except  by 
the  recognition  of  and  respect  for  the  moral 
order. 

The  moral  order  does  not  hold  except  in 
God.    Cut  off  from  God.  It  disintegrates. 

Man,  In  fact,  is  not  only  a  material  organ- 
ism but  Is  also  a  spirit  endowed  with 
thought  and  freedom  He  demands,  there- 
fore, a  moral  and  religious  order  which  bears 
more  than  any  material  value  on  the  direc- 
tions and  solutions  It  can  give  to  the  prob- 
lems of  individual  and  group  life  within  the 
national  communities  and  the  relationships 
among  them. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  in  an  era  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  triumphs,  men  can  con- 
struct their  civilization  without  God. 

But  the  truth  is  that  these  same  scientific 
and  technical  advances  present  human  prob- 
lems of  a  worldwide  scop>e  which  can  be 
solved  only  in  the  light  of  a  sincere  and 
active  faith  in  God.  the  beginning  and  end 
of  man  in  the  world. 

These  truths  are  confirmed  by  the  ascer- 
tainment that  the  same  limitless  horizons 
which  are  opened  up  by  scientific  research 
help  to  give  birth  to  the  conviction  and  to 
develop  It  that  mathematical  and  scientlflc 


notions  point  out  but  do  not  gather  and 
much  less  express  entirely  the  more  profound 
aspects  of  reality. 

The  tragic  experience  that  the  gigantic 
forces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  technology 
can  be  used  for  purposes  both  constructive 
and  destructive  makes  evident  the  pressing 
Importance  of  spiritual  values  so  that  sci- 
entific and  technical  progress  may  preserve 
Its  essentially  Instrtunental  character  with 
reference  to  civilization. 

Further,  the  sense  of  increasing  dissatis- 
faction which  spreads  among  human  beings 
In  national  communities  with  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  destroys  the  Illusion  of  a  hoped 
for  paradise  on  earth. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  consciousness 
of  inviolable  and  universal  rights  becomes 
ever  clearer;  and  ever  more  forceful  is  the 
aspiration  for  more  Just  and  more  human 
relations. 

These  are  all  motives  which  contribute  to- 
ward making  hiunan  beings  more  conscious 
of  their  own  limitations  and  toward  creating 
in  them  a  striving  for  spiritual  values. 

And  this  cannot  but  be  a  happy  earnest  of 
a  sincere  understanding  and  profitable  co- 
operation. 

PAKT  IV     aECO^f8TRUCTION   OF  SOCIAL  RELATION- 
SHIPS  IN  TRUTH.   JUSTICE,   LOVE 

Incomplete  and  erroneous  ideologiea 

After  all  this  scientific  and  technical 
progress,  and  even  because  of  it,  there  re- 
mains the  problem  that  the  social  relation- 
ships should  be  reconstructed  In  a  more 
human  balance  both  in  regard  to  Individual 
political  communities  and  on  a  world  scale. 

In  the  modem  era  different  ideologies  have 
been  devised  and  spread  abroad  with  this  In 
mind.  Some  have  been  dissolved  as  clouds 
by  the  sun.  Sc»ne  have  undergone  substan- 
tial changes.  Others  have  waned  much  and 
are  losing  still  more  their  attraction  on  the 
minds  of  men. 

The  reason  is  that  they  are  ideologies 
which  consider  only  certain  and  less  pro- 
found aspects  of  man.  And  this  is  so  be- 
cause they  do  not  take  into  consideration 
certain  Inevitable  human  imperfections, 
such  as  sickness  and  suffering,  Imi^erfectlons 
which  even  the  most  advanced  economic- 
social  systems  cannot  eliminate. 

Then  there  is  the  profoxind  and  imperish- 
able religious  exigence  which  constantly  ex- 
presses Itself  everywhere,  even  though 
trampled  down  by  violence  or  skillfully 
smothered. 

In  fact,  the  most  fundamental  modem 
error  is  that  of  considering  the  religious  de- 
mands of  the  htunan  soul  as  an  expression 
of  feeling  or  of  fantaay,  or  a  product  at 
some  contingent  event,  which  should  be 
eliminated  aa  an  anachronism  and  as  an 
obtacle  to  human  progress. 

Yet  by  this  exigency  human  beings  reveal 
themselves  for  what  they  really  are — beings 
created  by  God  and  for  God,  as  St.  Augustine 
cries  out,  "You  made  us  for  Thee.  O  Lord, 
and  our  heart  is  restless  until  it  rests  in 
Thee." 

Moreover,  whatever  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic progress,  there  will  be  neither  Justice 
nor  peace  in  this  world  until  men  return 
to  a  sense  of  their  dignity  as  creatures  and 
sons  of  God,  the  Just  and  final  reason  of  the 
being  of  all  reality  created  by  Him. 

Man  separated  from  God  becomes  inhu- 
man to  himself  and  to  those  of  his  kind,  be- 
cause the  orderly  relation  of  society  presup- 
poses the  orderly  relation  of  one's  conscience 
with  God.  font  of  truth.  Justice,  and  love. 

It  is  true  that  the  persecution  of  so  many 
of  our  dearly  beloved  brothers  and  sons, 
which  has  been  raging  for  decades  In  many 
countries,  even  those  of  an  ancient  Chris- 
tian civilization,  makes  ever  clearer  to  us  the 
dignified  superiority  of  the  persecuted  and 
the  refined  barbarity  of  the  persecutors,  so 
that.  If  It  does  not  give  visible  signs  of 
repentance,  it  induces  many  to  think. 


But  it  Is  always  true  that  the  most  per- 
niciously typical  aspect  of  the  modem  era 
consists  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  reconstruct 
a  solid  and  fruitful  temporal  order  prescind- 
ing from  God,  the  only  foundation  on  which 
it  can  endure,  and  to  want  to  celebrate  the 
greatness  of  man  by  drying  up  the  font  from 
which  that  greatness  springs  and  from  which 
It  is  nourished,  hence,  restraining  and,  if 
possible,  extinguishing  man's  sighing  for  God. 

Every  day  experience  continues  to  witness 
to  the  fact,  amidst  the  most  bitter  delusions 
and  not  rarely  In  terms  of  blood,  that,  as 
stated  In  the  Inspired  Book,  "unless  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  It." 

Perennial  actuality  of  social  doctrine 
of  the  church 

The  church  is  the  standard  bearer  and 
herald  of  a  way  of  life  which  is  ever  up  to 
date. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  such  a  con- 
ception is.  as  is  seen  from  what  has  thus  far 
been  said,  that  individual  human  beings  are 
and  should  be  the  formdatlon.  the  end  and 
the  subjects  of  all  the  Institutions  in  which 
social  life  is  carried  on,  that  is  Individual 
human  souls  considered  insofar  as  they  are 
and  should  be  by  their  nature  Instrlnslcally 
social,  and  Insofar  as  they  are  in  the  plan 
of  providence,  and  by  their  elevation  to  the 
supernatural  order. 

From  this  fundamental  principle  which 
guarantees  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  teaching  office  of  the  church  has 
made  clear,  with  the  cooperation  of  enlight- 
ened priests  and  laymen,  especially  dtu-ing 
the  last  century,  a  social  doctrine  which 
points  out  with  clarity  the  sure  way  to  re- 
construct social  relationships  according  to 
universal  criteria  baaed  on  human  nature, 
the  various  dimensions  of  the  temporal  or- 
der and  the  characteristics  of  contemporary 
society  and  which  are  hence  acceptable  to 
all. 

But  it  is  indispensable,  today  more  than 
ever,  that  this  doctrine  be  known,  assimil- 
ated and  translated  into  social  reality  In  the 
form  and  manner  that  the  different  situa- 
tions allow  and  demand. 

It  is  most  difficult  task,  but  a  most  noble 
one.  to  the  carrying  out  of  which  we  most 
warmly  invite  not  only  our  brothers  and 
sons  scattered  throughout  the  world  but  also 
all  men  of  good  will. 

Instruction 

We  reaffirm  strongly  that  the  Christian 
social  doctrine  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  life. 

While  we  note  with  satisfaction  that  in 
several  Institutes  this  doctrine  has  been 
taught  for  some  time,  we  feel  urged  to  ex- 
hort that  such  teaching  be  extended  by  reg- 
ular systematic  cotirses  In  Catholic  schools  of 
every  kind,  especially  In  seminaries. 

It  Is  to  be  Inserted  Into  the  religious  In- 
struction programs  of  parishes  and  of  as- 
sociations of  the  lay  aspostolate.  It  should 
be  spread  by  every  association  of  the  lay 
apofltolate. 

It  should  be  spread  by  every  modern  means 
of  expression — daily  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, publications  of  both  a  scientific  and  a 
popular  nature,  radio,  and  television. 

To  this  diffusion,  our  beloved  sons,  the 
laity,  can  greatly  contribute  by  knowing  this 
doctrine,  making  their  actions  conform  to  it 
and  by  zealously  strlTlng  to  make  others 
understand  It. 

They  should  be  convinced  that  the  truth 
and  efficacy  of  this  teaching  Is  most  easily 
demonstrated  when  they  can  show  that  it 
offers  a  safe  path  for  the  solution  of  present 
day  difficulties. 

In  this  way  they  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  It  because  they 
are  Ignorant  of  it  and  they  may  even  cause 
a  ray  of  Its  light  to  enter  Into  their  minds. 

Education 
A  social  doctrine  has  to  be  translated  Into 
reality    and    not    Just    merely    formulated. 
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ThlB  is  particularly  true  of  tha  Christian 
social  doctrine  whose  light  is  truth,  whose 
objective  is  J\wtlce  and  whoso  driving  force 
is  love. 

Hence  we  stress  the  fact  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  omi  beloved  sons 
not  only  know  this  social  doctrine  but  that 
they  be  educated  acceding  to  it. 

Christian  education  should  be  complete  In 
extending  itself  to  every  kind  of  obligation. 
Hence  it  should  strive  to  Implant  and  foster 
among  the  faithful  an  awareness  of  their 
obligations  to  carry  on  their  economic  and 
social  activities  in  a  Christian  manner. 

The  transition  from  theory  to  practice  Is 
of  its  very  nature  difficult.  And  this  is  espe- 
cially true  when  one  tries  to  reduce  to  con- 
crete terms  on  a  social  doctrine  such  as  that 
of  the  church. 

It  is  difBcult  on  account  of  the  deep-rooted 
selfishness  of  human  beings,  the  materialism 
with  which  modern  society  is  steeped  and 
the  difficulty  of  singling  out  precisely  the 
demands  of  Justice  in  particular  cases. 

Conseqiiently,  it  is  not  enough  for  this 
education  that  men  be  taught  their  social 
obligations.  They  must  also  be  given  by 
practical  action  the  methods  that  will  en- 
able them  to  fulfill  these  duties. 

A  Task  for  Associations  of  the  Apostolate  of 
the  Laity 

Education  to  act  in  a  Christian  manner  in 
economic  and  social  matters  will  hardly  suc- 
ceed unless  those  being  educated  play  an 
active  role  in  their  own  formation,  and  un- 
less the  education  is  also  carried  on  through 
action. 

Just  as  one  cannot  acquire  the  right  use 
of  liberty  except  by  using  liberty  correctly, 
so  one  learns  Christian  behavior  in  social 
and  economic  matters  by  actual  Christian 
action  in  those  fields. 

Hence,  in  social  education  the  associations 
and  organizations  of  the  lay  apoetolate  play 
an  important  role,  especially  those  that  have 
as  their  specific  objective  the  Christlaniza- 
tion  of  the  economic  and  social  sectors  of 
the  temporal  order. 

Indeed,  many  members  of  these  associa- 
tions can  draw  profit  from  ttieir  dally  ex- 
periences to  form  themselves  more  com- 
pletely and  also  to  contribute  to  the  social 
education  of  youth. 

At  this  point  it  seems  opportune  to  recall 
to  all,  the  great  and  the  lowly,  the  Chris- 
tian concept  of  life,  which  requires  a  spirit 
of  moderation  and  of  sacrifice. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  everywhere  preva- 
lent a  hedonistic  conception  and  tendency 
which  would  reduce  life  to  the  search  for 
pleasxue  and  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  the 
passions,  with  a  consequent  great  loss  to 
both  body  and  soul. 

On  the  natural  level,  simplicity  of  life  and 
temp>erance  in  the  lower  appetites  is  a  wis- 
dom productive  of  good.  On  the  supernat- 
ural level,  the  Gospels  and  the  whole  ascetic 
tradition  of  the  church  require  a  sense  of 
mortification  and  of  penance  which  assure 
the  rule  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh  and  offer 
an  efficacious  means  of  expiating  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  sin  from  which  no  one,  ex- 
cept Jesus  Christ  and  His  Immaculate 
Mother,  is  exempt. 

In  reducing  social  principles  and  directives 
to  practice,  one  usually  goes  through  three 
stages:  reviewing  the  situation,  judging  it 
in  the  light  of  these  principles  and  direc- 
tives, and  deciding  what  can  and  what 
should  be  done  according  to  the  mode  and 
degree  permitted  by  the  situation  itself. 

These  are  the  three  stages  that  are  usually 
expressed  in  the  three  terms:  look,  judge, 
act. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  youth 
be  made  to  dwell  often  on  these  three  stages 
and  as  far  as  possible  reduce  them  to  action. 
The  knowledge  acquired  in  this  way  Is  not 
merely  abstract  ideas  but  is  something  to 
be  translated  into  deeds. 


In  the  applications  of  doctrine  there  can 
arise  even  among  upright  and  sincere  Cath- 
olics differences  of  opinion.  When  this  hap- 
pens, they  should  be  watchful  to  keep  alive 
mutual  esteem  and  respect  and  should 
strive  to  find  points  of  agreement  for 
efficacious  and  suitable  action. 

They  should  not  exhaust  themselves  in 
Interminable  discussions  and,  under  pre- 
text of  the  better  or  the  best,  omit  to  do 
the  good  that  is  possible  and  Is  thus  obliga- 
tory. 

Catholics  in  their  economic-social  activ- 
ities often  find  themselves  In  close  contact 
with  others  who  do  not  share  their  view  of 
life. 

In  these  circumstances,  our  sons  should 
be  very  careful  that  they  are  consistent  and 
never  make  compromises  on  religion  and 
morals.  At  the  same  time  let  them  show 
themselves  animated  by  a  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  disinterestedness,  ready  to  co- 
operate loyally  in  achieving  objectives  that 
of  their  nature  are  good  or  at  least  reduc- 
ible to  good. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  when  the  hier- 
archy has  made  a  decision  on  the  point  at 
issue,  Catholics  are  bound  to  obey  their  di- 
rectives, because  the  church  has  the  right 
and  obligation  not  merely  to  guard  ethical 
and  religious  principles,  but  also  to  inter- 
vene authoritatively  in  the  temporal  sphere 
when  It  is  a  matter  of  Judging  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  concrete  cases. 

Manifold  Action  and  Responsibility 
Prom  instruction  and  education  one  must 
pass  to  action.  This  Is  a  task  that  belongs 
particularly  to  our  sons,  the  laity,  since  in 
virtue  of  their  condition  of  life  they  are 
constantly  engaged  In  activities  and  In  the 
formation  of  institutions  that  in  their 
finality  are  temporal. 

In  performing  such  a  noble  task.  It  is 
essential  that  our  sons  be  professionally 
qualified  and  carry  on  their  occupation  In 
conformity  with  Its  own  proper  laws  in 
order  to  secure  effectively  the  desired  ends. 
It  is  equally  necessary,  however,  that  they 
act  within  the  framework  of  the  principles 
and  directives  of  Christian  social  teaching 
and  in  an  atUtude  of  loyal  trust  and  filial 
obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Let  them  remember  that  when  in  the 
execution  of  temporal  affairs  they  do  not 
follow  the  principles  and  directives  of 
Christian  social  teaching,  not  only  do  they 
faai  in  their  obligations  and  often  violate 
the  rights  of  their  brethren,  but  they  can 
even  cast  into  discredit  that  very  doctrine 
which,  in  spite  of  Its  Intrinsic  value,  seems 
to  be  lacking  in  a  truly  directive  power. 

A  Grave  Danger 

As  we  have  already  noted,  modern  man 
has  greatly  deepened  and  extended  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  has 
made  Instruments  that  make  him  lord  of 
their  forces.  He  has  even  produced  g'.g.intlc 
and  spectacular  works. 

Nevertheless,  In  his  striving  to  master  and 
transform  the  external  world,  he  is  in  danger 
of  forgetting  and  of  destroying  himself.  As 
Pope  Plus  XI,  our  predeces.'^or,  observes  with 
deep  sadness  in  the  encyclical  "Quadrnges- 
imo  Anno:" 

"And  so  bodily  labor,  which  was  decreed 
by  providence  for  the  good  of  man's  body 
and  poul  even  after  crlginal  sin.  has  every- 
where been  changed  Into  an  Instrument  of 
strange  perversion:  for  dead  matter  leaves 
the  factory  ennobled  and  transformed. 
where    men    are    corrupted    and    degraded." 

In  a  similar  manner  Pipe  Plus  XII,  our 
predecessor,  rightly  asserted  that  our  age  Is 
marked  by  a  clear  contrast  between  the  im- 
mense scientific  and  technical  progress  and 
the  fearful  human  decline  shown  by  "its 
monstrous  masterpiece"  of  "transforming 
man  into  a  giant  of  the  physical  world  at 
the  expense  of  his  spirit,  which  Is  reduced 


to  that  of  a  pygmy  In  the  supernatural  and 
eternal  world." 

Once  again  there  is  verified  today,  In  a 
most  striking  manner,  what  was  asserted  of 
the  pagans  by  the  Psalmist:  "men  forget 
their  own  being  in  their  works  and  admire 
their  productions  to  the  point  of  Idolatry: 
the  Idols  of  the  gentiles  are  silver  and  gold, 
the  works  of  the  hands  of  men." 

Recognition  of  and  respect  for  the  hierarchy 
of  values 

In  our  paternal  care  as  universal  pastor 
of  souls.  We  urgently  Invite  our  sons  to 
take  care  that  they  keep  alive  and  active  an 
awareness  of  a  hierarchy  of  values  as  they 
carry  on  their  temporal  affairs  and  seek 
their  Immediate  ends. 

Certainly,  the  church  has  taught  and  al- 
ways teaches  that  scientific-technical  prog- 
ress and  the  resultant  material  well-being 
are  truly  good  and.  as  such,  mark  an  Impor- 
umt  phase  in  human  civilization. 

Nevertheless,  these  things  should  be  val- 
ued according  to  their  true  worth,  namely, 
as  Instruments  or  means  used  to  achieve 
.nore  effectively  a  higher  end.  that  a  facili- 
tating and  promoting  the  spiritual  perfec- 
tion of  mankind,  both  in  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural  order. 

We  desire  that  the  warning  words  of  the 
Divine  Master  should  ever  sound  in  the  ears 
of  men:  "For  what  doth  It  profit  a  man,  If 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the  loss 
of  his  own  soul?  Or  what  exchange  shall  a 
man  give  for  his  soul?" 

Sanctlflcatlon  of  Holy  Days 

To  safeguard  the  dignity  of  man  as  a  crea- 
ture endowed  with  a  soul  formed  In  the  Im- 
acre  and  likeness  of  God.  the  church  has  al- 
ways demanded  an  exact  observance  of  the 
third  precept  of  tlie  decalogue:  "Remember 
that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day."  Gcxl 
has  a  right  to  demand  of  man  that  he  dedi- 
cate a  day  of  the  week  to  worship.  In  which 
the  spirit,  free  from  material  preoccupations. 
can  lift  Itself  up  and  open  Itself  by  thought 
and  by  love  to  heavenly  things,  examining 
in  the  secret  of  Its  conscience  Its  obligatory 
and  necessary  relations  toward  Its  Creator. 

In  addition,  man  has  the  right  and  even 
the  need  to  rest  In  order  to  renew  the  bodily 
strength  used  up  by  hard  dally  work,  to  give 
suitable  recreation  to  the  senses  and  to  pro- 
mote domestic  unity,  which  requires  fre- 
quent contact  and  a  peaceful  living  together 
of  all  the  members  of  the  ftimlly. 

Consequently,  religion,  morality,  and  hy- 
giene, all  unite  In  the  law  of  periodic  repose 
whicli  the  church  has  for  centuries  trans- 
lated into  the  sanctificatlon  of  Sunday 
through  participation  In  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  a  memorial  and  application  of 
the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  for  souls. 

It  is  with  great  grief  that  we  must  ac- 
knowledi-'e  and  deplore  the  nes^llgence  of.  If 
not  the  downright  disrespect  for,  this  sacred 
law  and  the  consequent  harmful  results  for 
the  health  of  both  body  and  soul  of  our 
beloved   workers. 

In  the  name  of  God  and  for  the  material 
and  spiritual  Interests  of  men,  we  call  upon 
all  public  authorities,  employers  and  work- 
ers, to  observe  the  precepts  of  God  and  His 
church,  and  we  remind  each  one  of  his  grave 
re.sponsibllltles  before  God  and  society. 

Renewed  Obligation 

In  what  we  have  briefly  exposed  above,  it 
would  be  an  error  if  our  sons,  especially  the 
laity,  should  consider  It  more  prudent  to 
lessen  their  personal  Christian  commitment 
in  the  world.  Rather  should  they  renew  and 
increase  it. 

Onr  Lord,  In  the  sublime  prayer  for  the 
unity  of  the  church  did  not  ask  the  Father 
to  take  His  own  from  the  world  but  to  pre- 
serve them  from  evil:  "I  pray  not  that  thou 
shotildst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but 
that   thou    shouldst   keep   them   from   evil." 
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We  should  not  create  an  artificial  opposi- 
tion between  the  perfection  of  one's  own 
being  and  one's  jjersonal  active  presence  in 
the  world,  as  if  a  man  could  not  perfect  him- 
self except  by  putting  aside  all  temporal 
activity  and  as  if,  whenever  such  action  la 
done,  a  man  is  inevitably  led  to  compromise 
his  p>ersonal  dignity  as  a  human  being  and 
as  a  believer. 

Instead  of  this  being  so.  It  is  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  plan  of  divine  providence 
that  each  one  develop  and  perfect  himself 
through  his  daily  work,  which  for  almost  all 
human  beings  is  of  a  temporal  value. 

Today,  the  chvzrch  is  confronted  with  the 
immense  task  of  giving  a  htunan  and  Chris- 
tian note  to  modem  civilisation,  a  note  that 
Is  required  and  Is  almost  asked  for  by  that 
civlllEatlon  itself  for  its  further  development 
and  even  for  its  continued  existence. 

As  we  have  already  emphasized,  the  church 
fulfills  this  mlaalon  through  her  lay  sons, 
who  should  thus  feel  pledged  to  carry  on 
their  professional  activities  aa  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  duty,  as  the  performance  of  a 
service  in  internal  union  wUh  Ood  and  with 
Christ  and  for  His  glory. 

As  St.  Paul  points  out:  "Whether  you  eat 
or  drink,  or  whatsoever  else  you  do,  do  all 
for  the  glory  of  God"  and  "all  whatsoever 
you  do  in  world  or  in  work,  do  all  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  giving  thanks 
to  Ood  and  the  Father  by  Him  " 

Greater   Bfflclency    in    Temporal    Affairs 

In  temporal  affairs  and  Institutions,  when- 
ever an  awareness  of  values  and  super- 
natural ends  is  secured,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  strengthening  of  their  power 
to  achieve  their  Immediate  spectflc  ends.  The 
words  of  our  Divine  Master  are  still  true: 
"Seek  ye,  therefore,  first  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  and  HU  justice:  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  children  of  tbe 
light. 

The  fundamental  demands  of  'twtlce  are 
more  securely  grasped  In  the  meet  difficult 
and  complex  regions  of  temporal  affairs, 
namely  those  in  which  selfislinesB — Individ- 
ual, group  or  racial^-often  causes  thick 
clouds  of  darkness. 

When  one  is  animated  by  the  charity  of 
Christ  one  feels  united  to  others,  and  the 
needs,  suffering  and  joys  of  others  are  felt 
as  one's  own. 

Consequently,  the  action  of  each  one.  no 
matter  what  the  objective  or  what  the  cir- 
cumstances In  which  It  may  be  realized,  can- 
not help  being  more  disinterested,  more 
energetic  and  more  human  because  charity 
"Is  patient,  is  kind  •  •  •  seeketh  not  her 
own  •  •  •  rejolceth  not  In  iniquity,  but  re- 
jolceth  with  the  truth  •  •  •  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things." 

Living  members  in  itystical  Body  of  Christ 

We  cannot  conclude  our  encyclical  with- 
out recalling  another  sublime  truth  and 
reality,  namely  the  we  are  living  members 
of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
His  church: 

"For  as  the  body  is  one  and  hath,  many 
members;  and  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
whereas  they  are  nuixiy,  yet  are  one  body: 
so  also  Is  Christ." 

We  invite  with  paternal  urgency  all  our 
sons  belonging  to  either  the  clergy  or  the 
laity  to  be  deeply  conscious  at  this  dignity 
and  nobility  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
grafted  onto  Christ  as  shoots  on  a  rine:  "I 
am  the  vine  and  you  are  the  branches." 
And  they  are  thus  called  to  live  by  His  very 
life. 

Hence,  when  one  carries  on  one's  proper 
activity,  even  if  it  be  of  temporai  nature,  in 
union  with  Jesus  tlie  Divine  Redeemer,  every 
work  becomes  a  continuation  of  His  work 
and  penetrated  with  redemptive  power:  "He 
that  abldeth  in  mt-.  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
beareth  much  fruH ." 

It  thus  becomes  a  work  which  contrlhutes 
to  one's  personal  supernatural  perfection  and 
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helps  to  extend  to  others  the  fruits  of  the 
redemption  and  leavens  with  the  ferment  of 
the  Ooepel  the  civillzatioQ  In  which  one  llTes 
and  works. 

Our  era  is  penetrated  and  shot  through  by 
radical  errors,  it  is  torn  and  upset  by  deep 
disorders.  Nevertheless,  it  la  also  an  era  in 
which  immense  possibilities  fcv  good  are 
opened  to  the  church. 

Beloved  brethren  and  sons,  the  review 
which  in  union  with  you  we  have  been  able 
to  make  of  the  various  problems  of  modern 
social  life  from  the  dawn  of  the  teaching 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII  has  been,  as  it  were,  an 
unfolding  of  a  series  of  statements  and  re- 
solves on  which  we  invite  you  to  dwell  and 
meditate  deeply. 

Take  courage  In  the  cooperation  of  all  for 
the  realization  on  earth  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  It  is  "a  kingdom  of  truth  and  of  life; 
a  kingdom  of  holiness  and  grace;  a  kingdom 
of  justice,  of  love  and  of  peace,"  which  as- 
sures the  enjoyment  of  the  heavenly  goods 
for  which  we  were  created  and  for  which  we 
long. 

Here  one  is  concerned  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  and  apoetollc  church,  mother 
and  teacher  of  all  the  nations,  whoee  light 
Illumines,  enkindles  and  inflames,  whoee 
warming  voice  filled  with  heavenly  wisdom 
pertains  to  all  ttmes.  whose  power  ever  offers 
efficacious  and  suitable  remedies  for  the  In- 
creasing needs  of  men  and  for  the  depriva- 
tions and  anxieties  of  the  present  life. 

That  voice  Is  in  union  with  that  of  the 
Psalmist  of  old  which  unceasingly  fortifies 
and  llfu  up  our  minds:  "I  will  hear  what 
the  Lord  will  speak  In  me:  for  He  will  speak 
peace  unto  His  people:  and  unto  His  saints: 
and  unto  them  that  are  conTerted  to  the 
heart. 

"Surely  Hla  salvatlaD  ta  near  to  them  that 
fear  Him:  that  glory  may  tfvroll  In  our  land. 
Mercy  and  trutli  have  met  each  other.  Jus- 
tice and  peace  hava  klascil.  Truth  is  apnmg 
out  of  the  earth:  and  jtirtloe  hath  looksd 
down  from  heaven.  For  the  Lord  wUl  glva 
goodneaa:  and  our  earth  ahall  yield  her  fruit. 
JusUce  ahall  walk  before  Him:  and  shall  aet 
His  steps  In  the  way." 

Such  Is  the  desire  that  we  make  in  Midlng 
this  letter,  to  which  wi  have  for  a  consid- 
erable time  given  otir  aoUcltude  for  the  tml- 
veraal  church. 

We  desire  that  the  Dtvlne  Redeemer  of 
men.  "i^o  of  Ood  Is  nnde  onto  xta  wladoca 
and  justice  and  sanctHlcatlon  and  redemp- 
tion." may  reign  and  trtnmph  ^rlooaly 
throu^iout  the  agee.  In  all  and  over  all.  We 
desire  that  hxmian  society  being  restored  to 
order,  all  nations  may  firmly  enjoy  pros- 
perity, happiness,  and  peace. 

As  a  portent  of  these  wishes  and  as  a 
pledge  of  ovu  paternal  good  will,  may  the 
apostolic  blessing,  which  we  give  from  our 
heart  in  the  Lord,  descend  on  you,  venera- 
ble brethren,  and  on  all  the  falthftil  en- 
trusted to  your  care  and  especially  on  those 
who  will  reply  with  generosity  to  our  appeals. 

(Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's.  May  15, 
in  the  year  1961,  the  third  of  oui'  pontifi- 
cate.) 

Pope  John  XXin. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examinpr,  July  17 
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A  Gkzat  DoctnuDfT 

The  wise  counsel  of  Pope  John  XXm  in 
the  encyclical  just  Issued  will  powei-fully  In- 
fiuence  the  whole  world. 

When  you  consider  that  the  message  wlU 
be  distributed  in  all  languages,  ^vlng  It 
more  extensive  circulation  than  any  other 
In  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  Is  evident  the  effect  vrtJ  be  im- 
measurable and  will  Increase  with  time. 

Excepting  tyrants  and  oppressors,  we 
think  the  world  will  acknowledge  these 
truths: 

The  need  for  economically  advanced  na- 
tions to  help  the  newly  emerged  or  under- 


developed— but  help  should  not  be  a  prelude 
to  domination,  creating  a  new  and  menac- 
ing form  of  colonialism.  Such  was  the  at- 
tempt at  oommunlwn  in  the  Congo,  and  \b 
the  attem.pt  of  oooununlsm  all  over  ihe 
globe. 

The  danger  of  perpetuating  great  social 
and  economk:  divisions  among  aactors  of 
peoples  within  nations,  so  that  there  stands 
the  harsh  contrast  to  the  wants  of  the  great 
majority,  the  abundance  and  luxury  of  the 
privileged  few.  It  is  this  harsh  contrast 
that  the  Communists  are  exploiting  In  Latin 
America  and  wherever  else  it  exists. 

The  age-old  experience  that  private  prop- 
erty is  an  element  that  cannot  be  substi- 
tuted for  in  an  ordered  and  productive  social 
life  and  that  where  the  personal  initiative 
of  Individuals  is  lacking,  there  is  political 
tyranny.  But  this  does  not  preclude  the 
validity  of  socialization  so  long  as  It  con- 
fines its  activities  within  the  limits  of  the 
moral  order. 

The  right  of  workers  to  a  wage  which  al- 
lows them  to  live  a  truly  human  life  and  to 
faoe  up  wit±i  dignity  to  their  family  respon- 
BibiUUea. 

The  existence  of  an  imperishable  religious 
impulse,  which  constantly  ezpresaes  itself 
everywhere,  even  ttooush  tz-ampled  down  by 
violence  or  aklllfuily  anKtthered.  . 

There  are  doubtless  other  points  in  this 
lm]X)rtant  and  great  document  that  we  have 
overkxAed.  but  those  we  have  grasped  make 
It  clear  it  is  a  plan  of  action  and  policy  for 
peace  among  nations  and  peoples  under 
God. 

fFrom    the   Boston   Herald,  July   17,    1961] 

To    TOM    COKSCZZNCX    Or    TBZ    Wosu) 

The  encyclical  letter  which  Pope  John 
XX  TIT  issued  last  week  was  directed  to  the 
clergy  and  the  falthftil  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  It  '-t«  In  fact  an  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  Che'  whole  Western  World. 

Ttie  kmg  (15,000-word)  encyclical  covered 
many  themes.  The  most  striking,  however, 
was  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations,  and  the 
Pontiff^  observations  on  this  subject  are 
bound  to  have  a  far-reaching  taeneflclal 
effect. 

The  church  pronouncement  marked  the 
TOth  anniversary  of  the  famous  "Rerum 
Novarum**  of  Pope  Leo  XIZI  was  both  a 
oonunentary  on  and  supplement  to  that  doc- 
tunent.  Leo  spoke  at  a  time  of  great  social 
unrest,  when  the  working  daasee  everywhere 
were  beginning  to  protest  against  their  lowly 
estate.  Instead  of  preaching  Christian 
resignation  to  the  workers  he  proclahned  and 
defended  their  right  to  seek  a  more  just 
Bodai  order. 

Pope  John  sees  as  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem of  the  modem  world  the  great  disparity 
in  wealth  between  the  poor  and  underdevel- 
oped nations  on  the  one  hand  8.nd  the  rich, 
developed  nations  on  the  other.  And  the 
"revolution  of  rising  expectations"  which 
now  agitates  the  poorer  nations,  he  feels,  is 
jiist  as  deserving  of  sjrmpathy  and  help  as 
were  the  revolutionary  aspirations  of  de- 
pressed workers  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago. 

While  he  praises  the  "fruitful  works" 
which  world  banking  institutloms,  single 
states,  and  private  ciUaens  have  undertaken 
to  help  the  have-not  states,  he  warns  that 
much  more  must  be  done.  And  more  to  the 
point  he  speaks  of  ultimate  objectives. 
Emergency  aid.  he  says.  Is  not  enough,  nor 
one- shot  philanthropic  gestures.  £ven  less 
must  aid  be  used  as  "a  new  form  of  colonial- 
ism" to  bind  the  poor  nations  to  one  or 
another  political  system.  Aid  must  be  given 
disinterestedly  and  In  such  a  way  as  to  al- 
low all  peoples  to  realize  their  own  potential. 

The  aim  should  be  the  creation  of  a  world 
community  "in  which  all  mem.bers  are  sub- 
jects conscious  of  their  own  duties  and 
rights,  working  on  a  basis  of  eqvuility  for 
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the  bringing  about  of  the  universal  common 
good" — In  other  words  social  Justice  among 
nations. 

This  Is  precisely  the  doctrine  which  our 
own  Oovernment  has  been  preaching  in  re- 
cent years,  but  governments  don't  alwajrs 
convince  those  who  need  to  be  convinced. 
Pope  John's  eloquent  words  should  help. 
They  should  persuade  opponents  of  foreign 
aid  that  this  kind  of  sharing  is  both  an 
obligation  of  conscience  and  a  contribution 
to  a  better,  safer  world  for  all  of  us. 


[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  July  17. 1961] 
PoPKS  Am  View 

As  a  wealthy  nation  and  a  religious  one 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  agreeing  with 
the  foreign  aid  portion  of  Pope  John  XXni's 
new  encyclical. 

The  Pope  declared  that  developed  nations 
should  help  less  fortunate  nations  "in  sincere 
political  disinterestedness"  to  balance  the 
differences  between  abundant  production 
and  misery  and  hunger. 

The  United  States  has,  in  fact,  been  doing 
this — whether  to  the  best  of  Its  ability  is 
open  to  question.  Aside  from  our  moral 
obligation  to  help  the  needy,  we  Americans 
and  other  free  nations  as  well  have  recog- 
nized— as  the  Pope  also  noted — that  lasting 
peace  is  impossible  with  a  wide  divergence 
in  economic  levels  between  nations. 

Thus,  the  economic  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs  are  a  mixture  of  charity  and 
self-interest,  duly  carried  out  by  the  govo^- 
ment  elected  by  the  people. 

With  this  principle  there  should  be  no 
quarrel.  It  Is  a  people's  business  to  be  hu- 
manitarian, and  a  government's  duty  to  de- 
vise programs  for  the  nation's  safety. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  16,  1961] 
MATXa  XT  Maoistka 

Through  the  centuries,  the  Popes  periodi- 
cally have  issiied  encyclicals  setting  forth 
their  views  on  matters  ranging  from  religious 
practices  to  the  great  social  and  political 
issues  of  their  time.  The  encyclicals  are 
not  binding  on  the  Catholic  faithful  under 
pain  of  sin  as  are  pronoxincements  on  faith 
and  mcMrals  ex  cathedra  (from  the  chair  of 
Peter) .  But  they  represent  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  church  and  set  the  guidelines 
for  teaching  and  precepts  in  Catholic  p\ilplts, 
schools,  and  homes. 

Last  week.  Tope  John  XXm  Issued  a 
26,000-word  encyclical  that  broke  new  ground 
for  the  chitfcb  in  the  area  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  relations.  Referred  to 
as  "Mater  et  Maglstra"  ("mother  and  teach- 
er") from  the  first  three  words  of  the  Latin 
text,  the  encyclical  modernized  and  supple- 
mented two  other  major  encyclicals  on  social 
and  economic  Issues  by  Leo  Xni  in  1891  and 
Plus  XI  In  1931. 

PBOBLEM  or  Am 

A  major  theme  of  the  new  encyclical  by 
the  79-year-old  pontiff,  who  comes  from 
peasant  stock,  was  the  imjMrtance  of  aid 
to  underdeveloped  areas.  Such  aid,  P(^>e 
John  said,  was  the  "biggest  problem  of  mod- 
ern times"  and  he  asked  that  it  be  given 
without  creating  a  "new  form  of  colonial- 
ism" by  attaching  political  strings.  These 
were  some  of  the  other  matters  covered  in 
the  encyclical : 

Communism:  "Where  the  i}er8onal  initia- 
tive of  the  citizens  is  missing"  and  men 
are  not  allowed  to  own  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  "there  is  political  tyranny." 

Labor:  Action  must  be  taken  to  raise 
wages  which  in  many  lands  condemn  work- 
ers and  their  families  to  "subhuman"  con- 
ditions of  life.  "We  •  •  •  hold  as  Justi- 
fiable the  desire  of  the  employees  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activity  of  the  enterprise  to 
which  they  belong." 

International  relations:  Radically  opposed 
philosophies  have  created  fear  among  world 


leaders  with  each  believing  "the  other  har- 
bors plans  of  conquest." 

Birth  control:  The  solution  to  population 
problems  lies  in  a  "renewed  scientific-tech- 
nical effort"  to  extend  "man's  mastery  over 
nature,"  but  no  Interference  with  the  crea- 
tion of  life  is  permissible. 

Catholic  officials  said  the  encyclical  had 
rounded  out  the  trilogy  begun  in  1891,  and 
they  predicted  it  would  have  a  profound 
Influence  on  the  world's  500  million 
Catholics. 


[Prom  the  :Sew  York  Times.  July  16.  1961] 
Pope  John's  Encyclical 

Pope  John's  encyclical,  like  those  of  his 
predecessors,  Leo  xni  In  1891,  Pius  XI  In 
1931,  and  j^^ierhaps  many  more  going  back 
almost  to  vhe  dawn  of  Christian  history, 
is  an  attemj)t  to  apply  the  ethics  of  Catholi- 
cism to  a  changing   world  situation. 

The  Pope  Is  considering  "the  dally  life  of 
men."  He  cites  the  Scriptures  to  show  that 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  "concerned 
about  the  eivrthly  needs  of  men."  Kven  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  there  have  been, 
as  the  Pope  reminds  his  listeners,  "profound 
transformations,  both  In  the  Internal  struc- 
t\ire  of  each  political  community  and  In  the 
mutual  relationships."  The  task,  as  His 
Holiness  sees  it,  is  to  reach  a  humane  solu- 
tion of  the  resulting  problems,  without  loss 
of  freedom  or  of  human  dignity  or  any 
diminution  In  responsibility.  The  encyclical 
reiterates  the  Catholic  belief  In  private  prop- 
erty but  aleo  emphasizes  the  workers'  right 
to  a  Just  remuneration,  not  determined  en- 
tirely "by  the  laws  of  the  market."  but  "ac- 
cording to  jtistlce  and  equity." 

As  the  Pope  advocates  economic  Justice 
"among  citizens  of  the  same  political  com- 
mtmity,"  so  also  he  argues  for  Justice  among 
the  nations  and  for  assistance  from  the 
developed  countries  so  that  the  people  of 
less-favored  lands  "may  succeed  In  raising 
their  standards  of  living."  He  generously 
pays  tribute!  to  those  international  organiza- 
tions, individual  states,  and  private  agencies 
whose  richly  fruitful  works  have  had  their 
beneficial  nssults  in  recent  years. 

Ab  a  religious  document,  this  encyclical, 
like  its  pre<leceasor8,  is  historical.  Iii  those 
parts  which  we  may  consider  secular — that 
is,  of  friendly  concern  to  people  of  other 
religions — it  presents  a  picture  of  the  con- 
flict in  our  time  between  the  crude  mate- 
rialism of  the  Communists  and  the  humane 
spirit  of  all  great  and  enduring  faiths 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  17.  1961 1 

TOWAXD    A    BeTTEE    SOCIETY 

The  eloquent  appeal  of  Pope  John  XXIII 
for  social  Justice,  for  a  fairer  distribution 
of  wealth  within  each  country  and  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  amplifies  the 
philosophy  of  the  great  encyclical  of  Pope 
Leo  Xm  and  reasserts  the  determination 
of  the  church  to  concern  Itself  with  man's 
material  as  well  as  his  spiritual  well-being. 

"The  relationship  between  church  and 
state  or  between  the  religious  and  the  se- 
cular can  profitably  be  studied  In  terms 
of  dialog,  of  voice  of  speech  between  man 
and  man."  the  Reverend  Walter  J.  Ong,  8.J  , 
stated  In  his  American  Catholic  Crossroads. 
It  is  this  dialogue,  of  which  last  week's  en- 
cyclical is  a  part,  that  provides  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  chiu-ch-state  which  preceded  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  progressive  seculariza- 
tion of  society  which  followed  it.  As  the 
Reverend  Ong  put  it:  "The  church  herself 
needs  to  be  in  the  world  Just  as  desperately 
as  she  needs  not  to  be  of  it." 

Pope  John's  words  on  social  Justice  will 
not  evoke,  nowadays,  any  conunent  such  as 
that  of  the  19th  century  statesman  who 
crushed  a  clerical  reformer  by  saying, 
"Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  If  reli- 
gion Is  going  to  Interfere  with  private  life." 

R.  H.  Tawney,  In  1922,  saw  an  end  coming 
to  the   age  in  which   religion   could   "leave 


the  present  world  to  the  men  of  business 
and  the  devil."  He  said  then:  "Not  only 
In  one  denomination  but  among  Roman 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  and  nonconformists, 
an  attempt  Is  being  made  to  restate  the 
practical  Implications  of  the  social  ethics 
of  the  Christian  faith.  In  a  form  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  provide  a  standard  by 
which  to  Judge  the  collective  actions  and 
Institutions  of  mankind.  In  the  sphere  both 
of  international  politics  and  of  social  or- 
ganization." 

Tlie  encyclical  of  Pope  John  is  a  part  of 
this  attempt.  It  denies  the  morality  of 
lalssez  falre  economics  to  assert  that  "remu- 
neration cannot  be  left  to  the  mechanical 
play  of  market  forces."  It  asks  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  the  human  being"  that  it 
be  not  violated  In  body  or  spirit"  by  the 
conditions  of  labor  It  bodly  asserts  "both 
competition  In  the  liberal  sense  and  the  cla&s 
struggle  In  the  Marxist  sense  are  contrary 
to  nature  and  the  Christian  conception  of 
life." 

It  enjoins  equally  a  fair  sharing  of  re- 
wards between  one  sector  and  another  of 
the  economy,  appealing  for  better  treatment 
of  agriculture  and  other  producers  of  raw 
materials.  It  deplores  the  "oflenslve  con- 
trast" between  poverty  of  the  many  and 
"the  abundance  and  unbridled  luxury  of  the 
privileged  few  "  It  asks  that  "socioeconomic 
inequalties  do  not  Increase  but  rather  that 
they  be  lessened  as  much  as  possible  " 

The  obligations  of  advanced  nations  to 
underdeveloped  countries  have  not  been  bel- 
ter stated  than  in  the  sentence:  "We  are  all 
equally  responsible  for  the  undernourished 
peoples.  "  Klsewhere  he  asserts.  "Justice  and 
humanity  demand  that  the  former  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  latter." 

Modern  capitalism  has  been  greatly  modi- 
fied since  John  Meynard  Keynes  described 
It  as  "absoluetely  irreligious,  without  In- 
ternal union,  without  much  public  spirit 
often  though  not  always,  a  mere  congeries 
of  possessors  and  pursuers."  The  nvxilflca- 
tlons  that  make  it  now  more  acceptable  to 
Just  and  sensitive  men,  that  present  it  as 
an  ethical  alternative  to  the  crass  material- 
ism of  Marxist  society,  have  sprung  in  greiit 
part  from  religion's  reassertion  of  the  right 
to  speak  to  the  conslcence  of  mankind  on 
secular  matters  The  great  encyclical  of 
Pope  John  takes  Its  place  among  the  admoni- 
tions of  religion  to  make  capitalism  ac- 
cepUible  to  the   human  conscience 


I  Prom   Life   magazine,  July   21,    19611 
Voices 

(The  voice  that  sounded  most  profoundly 
through  the  world  last  week  was  that  of 
Pope  John  XXIII.  In  the  longest  and  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  encyclicals  In  the 
history  of  Catholicism,  he  expressed  the  mind 
of  the  church  on  the  issues  facing  a  tur- 
bulent world.) 

International  aid:  "Justice  and  humanity 
demand  that  the  [wealthy  nations]  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  [poor  nations).  'I^^  destroy 
or  squander  goods  that  other  people  need 
in  order  to  live,  is  to  offend  against  Justice 
and  humanity.  But  the  temptation  with 
which  the  economically  developed  political 
communities  have  to  struggle  is  that  of 
profiting  from  their  technical  and  financial 
cooperation  so  as  to  influence  the  political 
situation  of  the  less-developed  countries 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  plaru  of  world 
domination." 

Private  enterprise:  "The  right  of  private 
ownership  of  goods,  of  productive  goods  in- 
clusively, has  a  permanent  validity  precisely 
because  it  is  a  natural  right  founded  on 
ontologlcal  and  flnalistic  priority  of  Indi- 
vidual human  beings  as  compared  with 
society." 

Role  of  labor:  "Modern  times  have  seen 
a  broad  development  of  association  of  work- 
era  and  the  general  recognition  of  such.     But 
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we  cannot  fall  to  emphasize  how  timely  and 
Imperative  is  it  that  the  workers  exert  their 
Influence  and  effe<:;tlvely  so,  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  individual  productive  "units,  and 
at  every  level." 

Overpopulation:  "There  are  those  who 
would  have  recourse  to  drastic  measures  of 
birth  control.  Tlie  true  solution  Is  found 
only  in  the  economic  development  and  In 
the  social  progrew  brought  about  In  a  moral 
atmosphere  conformable  to  the  dignity  of 
man  and  to  the  immense  value  the  life  of  a 
single  human  being  has  and  in  the  coopera- 
tion that  favors  sn  ordered  and  frultftil  in- 
terchange of  useful  knowledge  of  capital  and 
of  manpower." 

Economics:  "Experience  shows  that  where 
the  personal  Initlfttlve  of  individuals  is  lack- 
ing, there  is  political  tyranny  but  there  is 
also  stagnation  ir.  the  economic  sectors  en- 
gaged In  the  production  where  the  due  serv- 
ices of  the  state  are  lacking  or  defective, 
there  is  Incurable  disorder  and  exploitation 
of  the  weak  on  the  part  of  the  unscrupulous 
strong  who  flourlnh  in  every  land  and,  at  all 
times,  like  the  ccckle  among  the  wheat." 

World  understanding:  "Men,  especially 
those  entrusted  xrtth  greater  responsibility, 
show  themselves  unable  to  understand  one 
another.  The  root  of  such  inability  is  not  to 
be  Boiight  In  scientific,  technical,  or  economic 
reasons  but  In  the  absence  of  mutual  trust. 
Mutual  trust  among  men  and  among  states 
cannot  begin  nor  Increase  except  by  the 
recognition  of  and  respect  for  the  moral 
order." 


[Prom    the    Minneapolis    Morning    Tribune, 

July  25. 1961] 

The  Pope  Speaks 

Pope  John  XXIII 's  encyclical,  "Mater  et 
Maglstra,  "  celebnaing  the  70th  anniversary 
of  the  historic  "Rrrum  Norarum"  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  major 
■octal  documents  of  our  times. 

"Mater  et  Maglstra"  (from  the  first  three 
words:  Mother  and  Teacher)  is  the  longest 
encyclical  in  the  liistory  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  runs  to  more  than  20.000 
words.  It  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  social 
statements  that  have  reshaped  and  redi- 
rected the  chur:h's  attitude  toward  the 
changing  and  inci-easlngly  uncertain  modern 
world. 

Back  in  1891.  Pope  Leo  XUI  in  "R^iim  No- 
varum"  (of  new  th.lngB)  issued  a  far-reaching 
appraisal  of  labor  aiul  working  conditions 
that  Pope  John  has  now  called  "the  Magna 
Carta  of  the  economic -social  reconstruction 
of  the  modern  eri.." 

Pope  Leo's  fanxxl  encyclical  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  tlie  basic  document  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church's  approach  to  social 
problems.  It  also  is  looked  on  as  the  church's 
answer  to  Karl  Jlarx's  "Das  Kapltal,"  the 
philosophic  foundation  of  communism. 

In  1931,  40  yean;  after  "Rerum  Novarum," 
Pope  Plus  XI  Issxjed  "Quadrageslmo  Anno," 
which  cited  economic  collectivism  on  the 
one  hand  and  economic  individualism  on 
the  other  as  the  "twin  rocks  of  shipwreck" 
and  asked  for  added  protection  for  the 
workers  of  the  world.  It  is  from  this  founda- 
tion of  social  thlrklng  that  Pope  John  has 
now  proceeded  to  build. 

This  Is  a  document  that  will  be  studied 
and  analyzed  by  scholars  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  Is  Impossible,  obviously,  to  do 
more  than  sketch  a  few  highlights. 

On  world  aid,  tl>e  Pope  has  said  that  rich 
lands  must  aid  the  poor,  that  to  destroy  or 
squander  what  others  need  Is  to  offend 
Justice  and  humaalty. 

On  farming.  Pope  John,  who  comes  of 
a  farming  family,  .said  that  the  exodus  from 
agriculture  stems  from  the  fact  farming  is 
a  depressed  area.  Living  standards  of  the 
rural  population  must  be  brought  up  as 
close  as  possible  tc  urban  standards. 

On  economics,  the  Pope  said  that  public 
authorities  must  promote  productive  devel- 


opments on  behalf  of  social  progress  for  the 
beneflt  of  alL 

On  science,  ttie  P(>pe  pointed  out  that 
while  man  has  produced  gigantic  and  spec- 
tacular -wattM  his  stzlTlng  for  the  mastery 
of  the  external  wcx'ld  has  brought  the  dan- 
ger of  self-destruction. 

On  taxation,  the  Pope  said  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Justice  and  equity  re- 
quire that  burdens  of  taxation  l»e  prc;-c;- 
tloned  to  the  cap{u:ity  of  the  people  to 
contribute. 

On  birth  control,  the  Pope  said  that 
church  teachings  must  be  adher<id  to,  but 
the  enterprise  of  family  size  requires  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  Insure  sufficient  In- 
come to  enable  the  family  to  live  In  decent 
comfort. 

In  detail,  the  Pope':8  statements  will  not 
be  acceptable  to  all  Christians,  much  less 
to  those  of  other  faiths  or  no  faith  at  all. 
This  was  to  be  expected.  But  la  Its  wide 
range  and  broad  scope,  the  encyclical  offers 
much  to  all  men  even  though  all  men  will 
not  be  able  to  embrace  it  in  Its  entirety. 

Once  more  Pope  John  has  der.ion£trated 
bis  warmth  of  heart  and  deep  human  qual- 
ities. "Mater  et  ma^^lstra"  is  the  doctunent 
of  a  concerned  man.  It  is  a  distinguished 
addition  to  papal  pronouncements  in  social 
areas  and.  as  such,  is  worthy  to  stand  beside 
Its  great  predecessors  of  J^e  pontificates  of 
Leo  xm  and  Plus  XI:'  ^ 


(From    the    Richmond    (Va.)    Catholic    Vir- 
glanlan.  July  21,  1961) 

Social  Concxen  Bkoadeniu) 

The  two  papal  encyclicals  which  have  com- 
memorated Leo  Xin'B  trallblazing  encyclical 
on  labor.  "Rer\un  Novarum,"  have  broad- 
ened the  scope  and  refined  the  principles 
laid  down  in  that  encyclical. 

Both  came  to  grips  with  new  prcblems  and 
situations  that  have  emerged  since  Pope 
Leo's  time. 

Pope  Leo's  encyclical  of  May  15,  1891,  was 
addressed  to  the  world  but  largely  concerned 
Itself  with  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
industrial  revolution.  Its  primary  emphasis 
was  on  labor  In  the  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing Industries. 

Pope  Plus  XI's  encyclical  of  40  yeeu^  later. 
"Quadrageslmo  Anno,"  covered  a  wider  range 
but  touched  mainly  on  manufactuj-ing,  min- 
ing, and  commerce. 

The  present  encyclical  of  His  Holiness  Pope 
John  XXIII  Introduces  the  problems  of  farm- 
ing and  of  underdeveloped  naticms  striving 
to  catch  up  with  highly  industrialized  covm- 
trles. 

Pope  Leo  emphasised  "the  enormous  for- 
tunes of  some  few  individuals  and  the  utter 
poverty  of  the  masses."  But  he  rejected 
socialism  as  a  remedy,  and  firmly  upheld  the 
right  to  private  property.  He  also  defended 
the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  ent5^ed 
a  strong  plea  for  new  laws  that  would  cor- 
rect abuses  in  s<x:lety. 

Pope  Pius  XI,  like  Pope  Leo.  condemned 
the  disparity  of  Income  and  wealth  between 
the  rich  few  and  the  propertyless  many.  But 
he  went  beyond  his  predecessor  In  noting 
what  might  be  called  "structural  abuses"  In 
the  economic  system. 

Pope  Plus  XI  repeated  but  somewhat  modi- 
fied Pope  Leo's  condemnation  of  socialism. 
He  warned  against  the  threat  posed  by  com- 
munism. 

While  upholding  the  right  of  property,  as 
did  Pope  Leo.  Pius  XI  pointed  out  that  own- 
ership has  a  social  character  as  well  a£  an 
individual  character.  To  both  capital  and 
labor  he  pointed  out  their  social  obligations 
as  well  as  their  rights. 

Pius  XI  made  more  precise  the  concept  of 
a  living  wage  by  specifying  that  this  be  a 
family  wage. 

The  primary  aspects  of  the  great  encyclical 
of  Pope  John  XXIII  are  these: 

1.  He  has  put  into  fcxnis.  In  terms  of  the 
problems  of  the  nuclear  age,  the  social  prin- 


ciples outlined  by  his  predecessors.  It  is 
especially  helpful  to  have  a  solemn  reafllrma- 
tion  of  the  teachings  of  Pope  Pius  xn.  since 
these  were  often  given  in  the  tarm.  of  ad- 
dresses to  various  groups,  in  addition  to  the 
more  solemn  radio  messages  to  tlie  world. 

2.  This  Is  a  truly  worldwide  encyclical, 
dealing  not  only  with  the  problem  of  labor 
and  management  in  the  industrialized  sec- 
tor, but  also  with  the  economic  difficulties 
of  agriculture  and  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  developing  nations. 

3.  The  approach  to  the  problem  of  indus- 
trial economics  refiects  a  high  degree  of  eco- 
nomic sophistication  and  a  philosophy  that 
Americans  will  characterize  as  lilieral.  The 
complexity  of  modem  society  is  recognized. 
The  encyclical  allows  for  diverse  forms  of 
social  organization  and  a  high  degree  of 
government  intervention  for  the  sake  of 
social  welfare. 

4.  Most  timely  is  the  "urgent  call  for  aid 
to  developing  nations,  not  only  as  a  duty  of 
Justice  and  charity,  but  also  as  an  essential 
safeguard  ol  world  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Pope  warns  these  nations  of  their  cxwn 
duties  to  take  positive  action  for  the  general 
welfare,  not  to  stand  Idly  by  in  the  face  of 
exploitation  and  gross  disparity  In  wealth 
and  Income. 

[From  the  Worcester   (Mass.)    Catholic  Free 
Press,  July  21,  1961] 

ENcrrcLicAL   Broadens  Scope  of  Otkxbs 
(By  Rev.  Jotin  P.  Cronln.  SS.) 

The  two  papal  encyclicals  which  have 
commemorated  Leo  XXIII*b  trail  blazing  en- 
cyclical on  labcjr,  "Rerum  Novarum,"  have 
broadened  the  scope  and  refined  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  In  that  encyclical. 

Both  came  to  grips  with  new  problems  and 
situations  that  have  emerged  since  Pope 
Leo's  tirait. 

Pop*  Leo's  encyclical  of  May  15,  189L,  was 
addressed  to  the  world  but  largely  "vn- 
cemed  itself  with  coaditions  broucpht  atxiut 
by  the  industrial  revolutlcm.  Its  prtmary 
emphasis  was  on  labor  In  the  manufactur- 
ing and  "»<"'"£  industries. 

Pope  Pius  XI's  encyclical  of  40  years  later, 
"Quadrageslmo  Anno."  covered  a  wider  range 
bat  touched  mainly  on  man'Ofacturlag, 
mining,  and  commerce. 

The  present  encyclical  of  Pope  John  xxiii 
introduces  the  problems  of  farming  and  of 
underdeveloped  nations  striving  to  catch  up 
with  highly  industrialized  countries. 

KEJECTS    SOCIAUSM 

Pope  Leo  emphasized  "the  enormous  for- 
tunes of  some  few  individuals  and  the  utter 
poverty  of  the  masses."  But  he  rejected  so- 
cialism as  a  remedy,  and  firmly  upheld  the 
right  to  private  property.  He  also  defended 
the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  entered 
a  strong  plea  for  new  laws  that  would  cor- 
rect abuses  in  society. 

Pope  Pius  XI.  like  Pope  Leo,  condemned 
the  disparity  of  InoOTne  and  wealth  between 
the  rich  few  and  the  propertyless  many. 
But  he  went  beyond  his  predecessor  In 
noting  what  might  be  called  "structural 
abuses"  In  the  economic  system,  such  as  stock 
speculation,  financial  manipulation,  exces- 
sive competition  and  its  opposite,  monopoly, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  state  by  finance 
capitalism.  In  addition,  he  noted  a  corrup- 
tion of  morals,  the  denial  of  Justice  and 
charity,  and  a  prevalence  of  greed. 

Pope  Pitis  XI  repeated  but  somewhat 
modified  Pope  Leo's  condemnation  of  so- 
cialism. He  warned  against  the  threat  posed 
by  communism. 

WhUe  upholding  the  right  of  property,  as 
did  Pope  Leo,  Pliu  XI  pointed  out  that  own- 
ersh^  has  a  social  character  as  well  as  an 
Individual  character.  Tb  both  capital  and 
labor  he  pointed  out  their  social  obllgsitlons 
•8  well  as  their  rights. 
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He  made  more  precise  the  concept  of  a 
living  wage  by  specifying  that  this  be  a 
family  wage. 

He  echoed  Pope  Leo's  call  for  proper  so- 
cial legislation,  but  also  called  attention  to 
the  dangers  of  loading  excessive  burdens 
onto  the  state. 

UrmUf  EDIARIKS 

Pope  Plus  XI's  unique  contribution  was 
to  call  for  a  structural  reform  in  society 
through  the  creation  of  intermediary  eco- 
nomic bodies  to  regulate  the  economy  in  the 
interests  of  Justice  and  charity. 

This  regulation  could  be  positive  in  in- 
tent, as,  for  example,  the  Joint  efforts  of 
labor  and  management  to  increase  produc- 
tivity and  decrease  costs  in  an  Industry.  Or 
it  could  be  more  negative  in  scope,  centering 
on  the  regulation  of  abuses. 

Here,  for  Instance,  bodies  representing  la- 
bor and  management  could  control  destruc- 
tive types  of  competition,  instead  of  leaving 
such  regulation  to  the  government. 

The  primary  aspects  of  the  great  encycli- 
cal of  Pope  John  XXni  are  these: 

1.  He  has  put  into  focus.  In  terms  of  the 
problems  of  the  nuclear  age,  the  social  prin- 
ciples outlined  by  his  predecessors.  It  is 
especially  helpful  to  have  a  solemn  reaffir- 
mation of  the  teachings  of  Pope  Pius  XIT. 
since  these  were  often  given  in  tlie  form  of 
addresses  to  various  groups,  in  addition  to 
the  more  solemn  r^dio  messages  to  the 
world. 

3.  This  is  a  truly  worldwide  encyclical, 
dealing  not  only  with  the  problems  of  labor 
and  management  in  the  industrialized  sector, 
but  also  with  the  economic  difficulties  of 
agriculture  and  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
developing  nations. 

LIBERAL    PHn.OSOPHY 

3.  The  approach  to  the  problem  of  indus- 
trial economics  reflects  a  high  degree  of  eco- 
nomic sophistication  and  a  philosophy  that 
Americans  will  characterize  as  liberal.  The 
complexity  of  modern  society  is  recognized. 
The  encyclical  aUows  for  diverse  forms  of 
social  organization  and  a  high  degree  of  gov- 
ernment Intervention  for  the  sake  of  social 
welfare. 

4.  Most  timely  Is  the  urgent  call  for  aid  to 
developing  nations,  not  only  as  a  duty  of 
Justice  and  charity,  but  also  as  an  essential 
safeguard  of  world  peace.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Pope  warns  these  nations  of  their 
own  duties  to  take  positive  action  for  the 
general  welfare,  not  to  stand  idly  by  in  the 
face  of  exploitation  and  gross  disparity  in 
wealth  and  Income. 


July  28 


(Prom  American  magazine,  July  29,  1961 J 
PxTxa  Speaks  Again 
Pope  John's  frequent  references  in  recent 
months  to  a  forthcoming  encyclical  on  the 
Bocial  question  revealed  his  deep  concern 
for  a  troubled  world.  The  lengthy  docu- 
ment. "Mater  et  Maglstra,"  which  finally  ap- 
peared on  July  14,  manifests  calm  confidence, 
a  burning  thirst  for  Justice  and  an  abiding 
sense  of  human  compassion.  It  puts  beyond 
question  John  XXIII's  right  to  be  hailed  as 
universal  pastor  and  a  friend  to  all  man- 
kind. 

In  months  ahead,  scholars  will  busy  them- 
selves In  exploring  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  letter.  For  the  moment,  it  may  help 
to  focus  attention  on  overall  impressions 
derived  from  a  first  reading. 

Throughout.  "Mater  et  Maglstra"  sounds  a 
note  of  quiet  Christian  optimism.  There  is 
little  of  the  Pollyanna  about  Pope  John's 
description  of  our  era  as  one  'penetrated 
and  shot  through  with  radical  errors"  and 
torn  and  upset  by  deep  disorders.  Yet  he 
hastens  to  add  that  "It  Is  also  an  era  in 
which  immense  possibilities  for  good  are 
opened  to  the  church." 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  supreme  pontilT 
flatly  rejects  the  view  that  the  laity  'shoiUd 


consider  it  more  prudent  to  lessen  their  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  world."  Quite  the 
contrary.  Rather,  he  holds  It  "perfectly  In 
keeping  with  the  plan  of  divine  providence 
that  each  one  develop  and  perfect  himself 
through  his  dally  work."  As  for  the  church, 
it  is  "confronted  with  the  ImViense  task  of 
giving  a  human  and  Christian  note  to  mod- 
ern civilization.  The  summons  Is  not  to 
retreat,  but  to  plunge  directly  into  the  revo- 
lutionary tides  swirling  over  the  face  of  the 
globe  today. 

Repeatedly,  the  Pope  speaks  of  'historical 
factors,"  the  "evolution  of  historical  situa- 
tion," "historic  development  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  fields."  And 
though  he  rejects  a  "deterministic"  view  of 
social  change,  he  willingly  acknowledges  'the 
laws  of  economic  development  and  social 
progress." 

The  holy  father  likewise  discloses  a  keen 
sociological  awareness  in  urging  the  adapta- 
tion of  social  and  economic  theories  to  vary- 
ing circumstances  and  cultures  Eminently 
practical,  too,  is  his  advice  to  the  lowly  to 
combine  in  promoting  their  Joint  interests, 
"for  today  almost  nobody  hears,  much  less 
pays  attention  to,  Isolated  voices." 

Again,  while  he  Insists  on  the  need  fur  par- 
ticipation by  workers  in  the  conduct  of  bus- 
iness enterprises,  he  admits  that  it  Is  not 
feasible  to  define  a  priori  the  manner  and 
degrees  of  such  participation,  since  the 
workers  are  the  ones  who  are  In  touch  with 
the  specific  conditions  prevailing  in  every 
enterprise . 

More  than  one  statement  in  Mater  et 
Maglstra"  will  provoke  lively  response  in 
American  Catholic  circles.  In  the  Pope's 
teaching,  for  Instance,  the  modern  trend  to 
socialization  is  not  the  necessarily  evil  thing 
some  social  critics  make  it  out  to  be.  Tlien. 
too.  not  all  are  accustomed  to  deeming  it 
timely  and  imperative  for  workers  to  exer- 
cise an  effe-nive  voice  not  only  in  the  run- 
ning of  industries,  but  also  in  public  eco- 
nomic planning  on  a  worldwide,  regional, 
or  national  scale. 

Possibly  it  was  the  teaching  on  taxation 
and  social  security  that  Pr.  John  F.  Cronin. 
S.S.,  a  leading  American  exponent  of  Cath- 
olic social  doctrine,  had  in  mind  when  he 
commented  that  "by  our  standards  in  the 
United  States,  the  document's  tone  is  ex- 
tremely liberal."  Pope  John  states,  for  in- 
stance, that  systems  of  social  insurance  and 
social  security  can  contribute  efficaciously 
to  redistribution  of  the  overall  income  of 
the  political  community. 

Inevitably  one  searches  a  new  encyclical 
for  treatment  of  themes  that  strike  close  U) 
home.  ThUij,  American  Catholics  will  won- 
der why  the  present  text  does  not  treat  ex- 
plicitly of  the  race  question.  To  be  sure,  the 
Holy  Fathers  recurrent  appeal  to  the  con- 
cept of  human  solidarity  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  mystical  body  provides  a  basis  for 
correct  thinking  about  interracial  Justice. 
Many  will  hope,  nonetheless,  that  a  subse- 
quent document  will  treat  this  burning  issue 
fully. 

There  remains  now  the  task  of  implement- 
ing the  encyclical.  In  this  task,  to  which 
this  review  now  dedicates  itself,  there  can 
arise  even  among  upright  and  sincere  Cath- 
ol^«fllfferences  of  opinion.  But  with  John 
XXrn  we  hope  that  such  diflTerences  will 
not  serve  to  hinder  efficacious  and  suitable 
action. 

Peter  has  spoken.  It  seems  unthinkable 
that  men  of  good  will  anywhere  should  ex- 
haust thems<;lves  in  interminable  discussion 
and,  under  pretext  of  seeking  the  better  or 
the  best,  omit  to  do  the  good  that  is  v><^. 
sible  and  is  thus  obligatory. 


Pope   John's   "Mater    et   Macistr.'i 
(By  Benjamin  L.  Masse,  S.J.) 
Dated  May  15.  1961— the  70th  anniversary 
of  Leo  Xin's  "Rerum  Novarum."  the  30th  of 
Pius  XI's  "Quadragesimo  Anno"— Pope  Johns 


"Mater  et  MagUtra"  ("Mother  and  Teacher") 
completes  for  this  generation  the  Catholic 
bible  of  socioeconomic  affairs. 

One  of  the  bulkiest  encyclicals  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church — some  25.000  words  in 
length— 'Mater  et  Maglstra"  is  an  obvious 
and  badly  needed  response  to  the  cataclysmic 
changes  that  have  rocked  the  world  since  the 
publication  of  "Quadragesimo  Anno"  in 
1931.  These  transformations,  the  Pope  notes, 
affect  both  the  internal  structure  of  states 
and   their  relations  with  one  another. 

They  touch  the  field  of  science.  technoloKy, 
and  economics:  the  discovery  and  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  energy;  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  industry,  with  the  rise  of  many 
synthetic  products;  the  growth  of  automa- 
tion; the  annihilation  of  distance  through 
the  increased  speed  of  communications  and 
transport,  and  the  first  conquests  of  space 
They  touch  the  social  field:  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  of  social  insurance;  im- 
provement of  basic  education;  increased 
social  mobility  and  the  blurring  of  cla&s 
divisions;  the  growth  of  a  more  responsible 
attitude  toward  socioeconomic  problems, 
and  a  spreading  popular  interest  in  world 
affairs;  the  Increasing  imbalance  between 
agricultural  and  industrial  sectors  within 
nations  and  between  developed  and  under- 
developed countries  on  a  world  scale. 

They  touch  the  political  field:  the  in- 
creasing participation  of  all  .-groups  of  citizens 
in  public  life;  the  wider  activity  of  govern- 
ment in  economic  and  social  affairs;  the 
decline  of  colonialism  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  the  spread  of  political  Independence, 
the  multiplying  relationships  between  coun- 
tries and  their  growing  Interdependence;  the 
development  of  a  network  of  supranational 
organizations  devoted  to  economic,  social 
cultural,  and  political  ends. 

To  keep  alive  the  torch  lighted  by  Leo  XIII 
Plus  XI  and  Pius  XII,  so  that  from  It  men 
may  draw  Inspiration  and  guidance  in  coping 
with  contemporary  developments,  the  Pope 
aims  in  the  new  encyclical  (1)  "to  confirm 
and  specify  points  of  doctrine  already  treated 
by  our  predecessors,"  and  (2)  "to  elucidate 
further  the  mind  of  the  church  with  respect 
to  the  new  and  imporUnt  problems  of  the 
day" 

The  encyclical  has  four  main  divisions: 

1  'The  Teaching  of  the  Encyclical  Rerum 
Novarum  and  Opportune  Developments  in 
the  Doctrine  of  Plus  XI  nnd  Plus  xn." 

2  "Explanation  and  Development  of  the 
Teaching  in  Rerum  Novarum  of  Private 
Initiative  and  the  Intervention  of  the  Pub- 
lic Authorities  in  the  Field  of  Bconomics." 

3.  "Reconstruction  of  Social  Question." 

4.  "Reconstruction  of  Social  Relationships 
in  Truth.  Justice  and  Love." 

To  save  space  and  come  immediately  U) 
what  is  distinctive  in  the  new  encyclical.  I 
shall  pass  over  the  Pope's  resum*  of  the 
teaching  of  his  predecessors.  This  is  not 
an  easy  decision  to  make,  since  the  sum- 
maries of  "Rerum  Novarum.  "  "Quadragesimo 
Anno"  and  Plus  XII's  "Radio  Message  of 
Pentecost.  1941"  are  very  carefully  done  and 
offer  an  authoritative  review  of  the  church's 
basic  social  doctrine. 

I 

Since  the  publication  of  "Quadragesimo 
Anno,"  society  has  become  increasingly  or- 
ganized, or  socialized,  and  a  continuing  con- 
troversy has  raged  over  the  role  of  the  state 
private  groups,  and  individual  enterprise  in 
the  economy  There  has  been  persistent  con- 
flict, also,  over  wage  policy,  distribution  of 
income,  and  the  status  of  workers  within  the 
business  enterprise.  Questions  have  like- 
wise been  raised  about  private  property  and 
the  importance  assigned  to  it  in  the  church's 
traditional  social  teaching.  To  all  these 
topics  the  Pope  addresses  himself  in  the 
second  part  of  the  encyclical. 

A.  Private  enterprise  and  the  state:    The 
Pope  begins  by  restating  three  fundamental 
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principles:  (a)  the  economy  is  primarily 
the  creation  of  the  personal  initiative  of 
private  citizens:  (b)  the  state  must  act 
positively  to  promote  a  productive  economy 
for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens;  (c)  Its  action 
should  be  governed  by  the  principle  of  sub- 
sidiarity, l.e  ,  res-.ricted  to  those  undertak- 
ings which  private  groups  and  Individuals 
cannot  accomplish  themselves. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles,  what  is  to 
be  said  about  th.j  expansion  of  government 
intervention  in  the  economic  sphere? 

In  the  first  plaoe.  says  the  Pope,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  technological  development 
and  the  growth  of  scientific  knowledge 
have  given  public  authorities  new  possi- 
bilities of  controlling  economic  fluctua- 
tions and  reducing  Inequalities  within  and 
between  countries.  Under  these  circum- 
stances governmi>nts  feel  the  need  of  de- 
veloping techniques  and  structure  that  will 
enable  them  to  intervene  In  the  economy 
on  a  wider  scale  than  in  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  wide- 
spread and  penetrating  government  inter- 
vention may  be.  it  should  not  destroy  the 
rights  of  Individ  aal  persons,  including  the 
right  of  being  primarily  responsible  for 
their  own  upkeep  and  that  of  their  family." 
Rather  government  Intervention  should  be 
such  as  to  guarantee  those  rlghu 

The    ideal    balance    between    state    Inter- 
vention  and   private   enterprise   is   indicated 
by     history     and     experience       Experience 
teaches  us  that   where  Individual  initiative 
is   lacking,   production   stagnates,   especially 
•production     of    'consumer     goods    and     of 
services  which   p<rtaln,  in  addition  to  ma- 
terial   needs,    to    the    requirements    of    the 
spirit."     Experience  also  shows  that    "where 
the    due    services   of    the   state    are    lacking 
or  defective,  then?  is  Incurable  disorder  and 
exploitation  of  the  weak  on  the  part  of  the 
unscrupulous  string"     The    lesson   of   his- 
tory then  is  clear     It  shows  that  there  can- 
not  be  a   well-ordered   and  fruitful   society 
without  the  supp>ort   in  the  economic  field 
both   of   the   Individual  citizen   and   of  the 
public    authorities,    a    working    together    In 
harmony  in  proportions  corresix)nding  to  the 
needs  of  the  comaion  good  In  the  changing 
situations  and  vicissitudes  of  human  life 

Socialization:  Since  this  is  a  new  word  in 
encyclical  literature,  the  Pope  defines  it  In 
mouth-filling  polysyllables,  as  ""the  progres- 
sive multiplication  of  relations  in  society 
•Aith  different  forms  of  life  and  activity' 
and  Juridical  institutionalization  "  So  un- 
derstood, socialization  covers  movements 
and  organizations  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sphere  of  the  economy.  It  is,  he  ex- 
plains, both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
growing  state  intervention.  It  results  from 
the  active  concern  of  governments  with  such 
matters  as  health,  education,  care  and  re- 
habiliution  of  the  handicapped;  but  it  is 
al.so  the  fruit  of  a  r.atural  tendency  in  human 
beings  to  band  together  to  attain  objec- 
tives that  are  beyond  their  individual 
reach. 

The  Pope  draw5  up  a  kind  of  balance 
sheet  on  socialization. 

On  the  credit  side,  socialization  makes 
possible  the  satisfaction  of  many  personal 
rights,  especially  those  called  economic- 
social.  He  mentions  the  guarantee  of  mini- 
mum subsistence  levels,  health  services  op- 
portunities for  h.gher  education,  gainful 
employment,  housing,  suitable  leisure  and 
recreation— m  a  word,  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  what  is  loosely  called  the  welfare  state 

On  the  debit  sld*;,  socialization,  by  multi- 
plying organizations  and  Juridical  controls 
restrict*  individual  freedom.  It  creates  an 
atmosphere  which  makes  it  hard  for  the  in- 
dividual to  think  for  himself,  to  work  on 
his  own  initiative,  to  exercise  responsibility 
and  enrich  his  personality. 

Weighing  the  pros  and  cons,  must  we  con- 
clude, the  Pope  askf ,  that  socialization  neces- 
sarUy  reduces  men  to  automatons? 
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This  Is  a  question,  he  replies,  :n  a  state- 
ment that  rated  headlines,  whicli  must  be 
answered  negatively. 

In  order  that  the  advantages  o:'  socializa- 
tion may  be  realized  and  the  dangers 
averted,  the  Pope  makes  three  stpulatlons: 
(1)  that  government  officials  hf;ve  a  sane 
view  of  the  common  good,  one  which  in- 
cludes the  development  of  the  human  per- 
sonality; (2)  that  private  groups  remain  in- 
dependent of  the  state,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  demands  of  the  common  good;  and 
(3)  that  the  members  of  private  groups  be 
treated  as  persons  and  encouraged  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  life  of  their  organiza- 
tions. 

If  these  safeguards  are  observe<l.  the  Pope 
concludes,  socialization  poses  no  serious 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 
Rather  it  helps  to  foster  in  Individuals  "the 
expression  and  development  of  truly  per- 
sonal characteristics."  It  also  contributes  to 
that  organic  reconstruction  of  society  which 
Plus  XI  considered  essential  if  the  demands 
of   social   Justice  were   to  be  satisfied. 

Remuneration  of  work:  To  a  considerable 
extent,  this  section  is  a  restatement  of  the 
detailed  treatment  of  wage  justice  in 
"Quadragesimo  Anno."  A  Just  wage  is  one 
which  responds  not  merely  to  ihe  family 
needs  of  the  worker,  but  also  to  his  output, 
to  the  condition  of  the  business  ind  to  the 
requirements  of  the  common  good.  The 
Pope  makes  only  one  change  in  this  formula. 
Well  aware  of  the  part  wage  costs  play  in 
unfair  competition  between  countries  as 
well  as  within  countries,  he  expands  the 
concept  of  the  common  good  beyond  na- 
tional borders  to  embrace  the  international 
community. 

The  reader  should  not  run  over  this  part 
of  the  encyclical  too  rapidly.  It  contains  ( 1 ) 
a  strong  reaffirmation  of  p'ius  XI'«  plea  that 
workers  be  permitted  to  share  in  t.he  owner- 
ship of  the  firms  which  employ  them;  (2) 
a  warning  that  today  more  than  ever  a 
Just  share  only  of  the  fruits  of  production 
be  permitted  to  accumulate  in  tho  hands  of 
the  wealth";  (3)  a  denunciation  of  the  un- 
just treatment  of  workers  in  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  To  wealthy  mi- 
norities in  certain  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, in  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the 
Pope's  words  will  not  make  pleasant  or  pop- 
ular reading. 

Justice  and  productive  structure:  Possibly 
more  sparks  will  fiy  over  this  part  of  the 
encyclical  than  over  any  other.  The  Pope 
insists  here  that  the  demands  of  Justice 
go  beyond  an  equitable  distribution  of  In- 
come and  extend  to  the  process  of  production 
Itself.  An  economic  system  mav  produce 
an  abundance  of  goods  and  distribute  them 
fairly,  he  remarks,  but  if  in  the  process  the 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  producers  is 
blunted  or  their  personal  Initiative  impeded, 
the  system  is  unjust.  Although  it  is  not 
possible  to  describe  in  detail  the  require- 
ments of  an  economic  structure  that  con- 
forms with  human  dignity,  some  directives 
can  be  offered.  The  Pope,  following  Pius  XII 
closely  in  some  respects,  offers  several. 

He  insists,  first  of  all,  on  the  preservation 
of  the  small  business  enterprise  Small 
buslnessm.en  should  themselves  strive  to 
adapt  to  technological  change  and  shifting 
consumer  preference,  either  alone  or 
through  cooperatives.  But  they  will  need 
help— In  the  matter  of  credit,  for  instance, 
or  taxes— and  this  help  the  government 
should  offer. 

In  the  second  place,  in  medium-size  and 
large  businesses,  the  workers  should  be  en- 
abled to  participate  in  the  activity  of  the 
enterprise.  Among  other  things,  this  means 
that  the  workers  may  have  their  sav  In,  and 
may  make  their  contribution  to,  the  efficient 
running  and  development  of  the  enterprise. 
How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  in  practice 


cannot  be  settled  a  priori  but  must  be  left 
to  experience.  The  goal,  however,  is  clear: 
A  humane  view  of  the  enterprise  ought 
undoubtedly  to  safeguard  the  authority  and 
necessary  efficiency  of  the  unity  of  direction, 
but  It  must  not  reduce  its  daily  coworkers  to 
the  level  of  simple  and  silent  performer 
without  any  possibility  of  bringing  their  ex- 
perience to  bear  (on  the  running  of  the 
enterprise)  and  enUrely  passive  in  regard  to 
decisions  that  regulate  their  activity. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Pope  recommends 
that  trade  unions  go  beyond  collective  bar- 
gaining to  achieve  their  objectives.  Fre- 
quently today,  he  says.  It  is  not  the  deci- 
sions of  the  individual  enterprUe  that  have 
most  effect  on  workers,  but  those  made  by 
public  authorities  or  by  institutions  that  act 
on  a  worldwide,  regional,  or  national  scale. 
It  is  appropriate,  and  even  Imperative,  that 
the  Interest  of  workers  be  represented  on 
those  levels. 

The  Pope  concludes  this  section  with  a 
word  of  heartfelt  appreciation  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  which,  he  says,  has 
made  an  effective  and  precious  contribution 
to  the  establishment  in  the  world  of  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  order  marked  bv  Justice 
and  humanity. 

Private  property:  Over  the  past  few  dec- 
ades, the  spread  of  social  security,  the  growth 
of  "fringe  benefits"  and  senioritv  svstems  in 
connection  with  Jobs,  and  the  s'ep^atlon  of 
management  and  ownership  have  raised 
questions  about  the  traditional  emphasis  on 
private  property  in  the  church's  social  teach- 
ing The  Pope  settles  this  doubt  bv  re- 
affirming—with an  obvious  reference  to 'com- 
munism—the  importance  of  private  propertv 
as  a  "guarantee  of  the  essential  freedom  of 
the  individual  and  an  essential  element  In 
the  social  order."  For  the  rest,  the  Holv 
Father  repeats  the  traditional  teaching  on 
the  social  character  of  private  propertv  and 
the  place  rightfully  reserved  for  public 
ownership.  *^ 

n 

"Rerum  Novarum"  dealt  with  the  great 
changes  brought  about  by  the  industrial 
revolution:  "Quadragesimo  Anno."  with  the 
breakdown  of  laissez-faire  capitalism  after 
World  War  I.  Both  encyclicals  concentrated 
on  the  nation-state  as  an  economic  unit 
treatmg  international  Issues  onlv  peripher- 
ally. Furthermore,  they  were  "mainly  di- 
rected at  industrial  problems. 

Today  the  world  has  suddenly  become  one 
in   a  way  it   never  was  before.     Everywhere 
men  are   talking  about  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  many  of  which  have  become  in- 
dependent only  with  the  past  15  ve.ars.     In- 
dustry continues  to  present  challenges    but 
meantime  agriculture  is  more  and  more  de- 
manding  the   attention   of   sociologists   and 
economists,    of    private    organizations    and 
governments.    When  men  once  worried  about 
the  industrial  worker,  they  now  worry  about 
the     agricultural      proleUriat.     The"    times 
clearly  demanded   some   authoritative   word 
from    Rome    on    farm    problems    and    on    a 
seething    world    divided    between    rich    and 
poor  nations  in  which  the  rich  are  growing 
richer    and    the    poor,    poorer.      "Mater    et 
Maglstra"  responds  to  this  'demand,  as  "Re- 
rum  Novarum"  and   "Quadragesimo   Anno" 
answered  the  demands  of  other  times.    Pope 
John's    treatment    of    agriculture    and    the 
underdeveloped  nations  opens  new  vistas  to 
the  Catholic  social  apostolate. 

Agriculture— Depressed  sector:  An  exo- 
dus from  rural  regions  to  urban  centers,  the 
Pope  notes,  is  occurring  on  such  a  large  scale 
that  it  is  creating  problems  difficult  to  solve. 
As  Industry  develops  and  farm  technology 
advances,  some  shift  of  this  kind  U  to  be 
expected.  What  is  taking  place  today,  how- 
ever, l.s  mainly  due  to  other  factors,  includ- 
ing the  key  one  that  ahnost  everywhere 
agriculture  is  a  depressed  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy.    As   a   result,    nations   are    concerned 
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with  narrowing  the  Imbalance  In  produc- 
tive efllclency  between  agriculture  and  In- 
dustry, with  reducing  the  disparity  between 
rural  and  urban  living  standards,  and  with 
countering  the  Inlerlorlty  complex  which 
farmers  have  come  to  feel  about  their  work. 
The  Pope  offers  several  directives. 

1.  Let  governments  see  that  essential  pub- 
lic services  a^e  suitably  developed:  roads, 
means  of  communication,  health  services', 
schools,  etc. 

2.  Let  an  effort  be  made  to  see  that  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  develop  harmoni- 
ously, both  as  regards  technological  progress 
and  a  mutually  profitable  Interchange  of 
goods. 

3.  Let  the  state  adapt  its  tax  system  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  farming,  provide 
credit  at  moderate  Interest  rates,  protect 
farm  prices,  and  offer  to  farmers  the  same 
social  security  benefits  available  to  the  rest 
of  the  population. 

4.  Let  farmers  unite  in  cooperatives  and 
other  types  of  organizations  to  promote  their 
welfare,  remembering  always  the  nobiUty  of 
their  work. 

As  the  Pope  praised  the  ILO.  so,  too,  he 
here  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  highly 
beneficial  work  of  the  UN.  Pood  and  Aerl- 
cultural  Organization. 

Prosperoxis  and  poor  nations:  This  is  the 
long  section  of  the  encycUcal  which  very 
properly,  attracted  most  attention  In  the 
press.  The  Pope  himself  emphasizes  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  topic:  Probably  the  most 
difficult  problem  of  the  modern  world  con- 
cerns the  relationship  between  political  com- 
munities that  are  economically  advanced 
and  those  in  the  process  of  development. 
But  if  the  problem  is  difficult,  the  obligation 
which  the  disparity  between  rich  and  poor 
naUona  imposes  on  the  rich  is  clear  • 

The  solidarity  which  binds  all  men  and 
makes  them  members  of  the  same  family 
requires  pollUcal  communities  enjoyine 
abundance  of  material  goods  not  to  remain 
Indifferent  to  those  political  communities 
whose  citizens  suffer  from  poverty,  misery 
and  hunger,  and  who  lack  even  the  ele- 
mentary rights  of  the  human  person 

This  truth  Is  aU  the  more  valid  "since 
given  the  growing  Interdependence  among 
peoples  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  possible  to 
preserve  lasting  peace  if  glaring  economic 
and  social  Inequality  among  them  persUts 
This  entire  section  should  be  read  and  re- 
read. especiaUy  by  citizens  of  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  but  the  following 
points  are  worth  special  mention: 

1.  Aid  to  developing  countries  must  not 
be  a  one-shot  affair.  Emergency  assistance 
is  needed,  but  it  cannot  of  itself  remove  the 
causes  which  create  a  permanent  sUte  of 
misery  and  want.  For  this  a  long-range 
program  of  technical  and  financial  aid  is 
required.  Although  the  Pope  is  grateful  for 
what  has  already  been  done — by  govern- 
ments and  private  organizations— he  says 
very  frankly  that  aid  must  be  increased  be- 
yond  the  present  level  and  continued  "dur- 
ing the  next  decades." 

2.  In  extending  their  assistance,  he  warns 
the  prosperous  nations  to  be  disinterested 
and  respectful  of  the  spiritual  values  of  the 
recipient  countries. 

3.  He  exhorts  the  less-developed  countries 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of  developed 
naUons.  It  is  necessary  that  they  empha- 
size an  increase  In  production,  but  it  is  no 
less  necessary  that  the  Increased  producUon 
be  equitably  distributed  among  all  their  citi- 
zens. Social  progress  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  economic  development. 

4.  The  Pope  identifies  the  church  with 
"the  revolution  of  rising  expectations"  and 
with  the  efforts  of  the  developing  nations 
to  preserve  their  distinctive  cultures. 

5.  In  a  detailed  and  sympathetic  disciis- 
slon  of  the  population  problem,  he  rejects 
artificial  contraception  as  a  solution  and  ex- 
presses his  confidence  In  the  ingenuity  of 


man  to  Increaae  the  food  supply,  and  In  his 
intelligence  and  good  will  In  bringing  about 
a  better  balance  between  population  and 
available  resources  and  in  dlatrlbuUng  more 
equitably  the  abundance  now  being  pro- 
duced. 

6.  The  Pope  stresses  again  and  again  the 
growing  interdependence  of  peoples  and  the 
need  for  cooperation  on  a  world  scale,  since 
"the  different  poliUcal  communities  can  no 
longer  adequately  solve  their  major  problems 
in  their  own  surroundings  and  with  their 
own  forces.  '  As  a  consequence,  he  deplores 
the  mistrust  in  the  world  today  and  attrib- 
utes it  to  the  denial  of  God  and  the  moral 
order  that  proceeds  from  Him,  He  finds 
reason  for  hope,  however,  in  the  spreading 
skepticism  about  building  a  paradise  on  earth 
and  in  the  growing  consciousness  of  Inviol- 
able human  rights,  combined  with  an  aspira- 
tion for  more  Just  and  more  human  relations. 
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The  reference  to  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
todays  crisis  provides  a  natural  transition 
to  the  pastoral  exhortation— so  much  in 
character— with  which  Pope  John  brings  the 
encyclical  to  a  close.  This  Is  a  moving  plea 
to  Catholics  to  keep  spiritual  values  upper- 
most in  their  lives  (without,  however,  ques- 
tioning the  goodness  of  scientific-technical 
progress  and  the  material  well-being  it  pro- 
duces), to  realize  the  implications  of  their 
membership  In  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
to  know  the  social  teachings  of  the  church 
and  to  practice  them. 

Especially  notable  In  this  section  l.s  the 
vigor  of  the  Pope's  assertion  ("We  reafUnn 
strongly")  that  "Christian  social  doctrine  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Christian  conception 
of  life."  Instruction  in  this  doctrine  Is  not 
to  be  confined  to  special  Institutes  but  must 
"be  extended  by  regular  systematic  courses 
in  Catholic  schools  of  every  kind,  especially 
in  seminaries."  It  is  to  be  Injected  "lnU5 
the  rellglotis  Instruction  programs  of  parl.'^hes 
and  of  associations  of  the  lay  apostolale  " 
And  it  should  be  spread  by  every  means  nf 
modern  conrununlcatlon,  by  television  pre.s.s 
and  radio. 

The  Pope  does  not  minimize  tlie  difficulty 
either  of  the  social  apostolate  or  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  Especially  with 
regard  to  the  church's  social  teaching  is  the 
transition  from  theory  to  practice  difficult, 
because  "of  the  deep-rooted  selfishness  of 
human  beings,  the  materialism  In  which 
modern  society  is  steeped,  and  the  difficulty 
of  singling  out  precisely  the  demands  of 
justice  in  particular  cases."  And  as  for  the 
times:  "Oiu-  era  is  penetrated  and  shot 
through  by  radical  errors;  it  Is  torn  and 
upset  by  deep  disorders." 

Nevertheless,  the  Pope  Is  confident  that 
with  God's  help  order  can  be  restored  to 
human  society,  so  that  all  nations  may  en- 
joy peace  and  prosperity,  ir  the  age  is  diffi- 
cult, "it  is  also  an  era  in  which  Immense 
possibilities  for  good  are  opened  to  Uie 
church." 

The  writer  cannot  bring  this  summary  to 
a  close  without  adding  another  voice  to  the 
chorxis  of  gratitude  for  this  providential 
encyclical.  "Matter  et  Magistra"  will  hearten 
aU  those  engaged  in  the  social  apostolate. 
It  will  attract  new  recruits.  It  will  clarify 
doubts  and  dissipate  confusion.  Attuned 
to  the  times.  It  Is  an  answer  to  prayer  In  a 
revolutionary  age. 


[Prom  Newsweek.  July  24.  1961] 
"Mates  et  Magistha" 
A   little   more  than   2  months   ago.   Pope 
John  xxni  promised  the  world  a  new  state- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  views 
on  social  and  economic  affairs.     Last  week, 
after  delays  in  translations  from  the  original 
Latin,  Pope  John  issued  the  encyclical  letter 
"Mater  et  Magistra"  ("Mother  and  Teacher") 
named,  as  is  customary,  from  the  opening 


words.  The  new  encycUcal  appeared  on  the 
70th  anniversary  of  the  church's  first  great 
social  pronouncement  of  modern  times.  Pope 
Leo  xm's  "H«rum  NoTarum"  ("Of  New 
Things")  commonly  called  "On  the  Condition 
of  the  Working  Classes."  Firmly  based  on 
Leo's  work,  it  examines  modern  problems 
ranging  from  underdeveloped  naUons  to 
birth  control  and  at  more  than  25.000  words. 
It  is  one  of  the  longest  since  St.  Peter  began 
writing  letters  to  his  flock  in  the  first 
century. 

The  main  points: 

Foreign  aid:  Rich  nations  must  help  the 
poor  ones,  but  without  attempting  to  In- 
fluence them  politically. 

CommunUm:  Where  the  personal  Initia- 
tive of  Individuals  is  lacking,  there  Is  po- 
litical tyranny.  There  Is  also  stagnation  in 
the  economic  sectors. 

Socialization:  Such  things  as  public  edu- 
cation and  health  services  and  any  coop- 
eratK  n  toward  ends  beyond  individual 
cnpabiUtles  are  good.  But  sharp  watch  must 
be  kept  on  the  tendency  of  socialization  to 
deprive  man  of  the  chance  to  exercise  his 
resp  )nsiblllty.  to  affirm  and  enrich  his  per- 
innality 

Population  The  real  solution  to  rising 
population  is  to  be  found  in  technological 
f)rocess  and  not  In  birth  control— "expedients 
that  offend  against  the  moral  order  estalj- 
ll  =  hed  by  God   •    •    •  " 

Wages  and  work  "Workers  should  be  paid 
a  wage  which  allows  them  to  live  a  truly 
human  life."  Depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  business,  "workers  may  have  their  say 
In  the  efficient  running  and  development  of 
the  enterprise." 

Agriculture;  Farm  living  standards  should 
be  as  close  as  possible  to  those  la  the  cities 
CooperaUves  and  professional  associations 
and  such  measures  as  price  supports  and  tax 
relief  should  be  given  encouragement 

In  his  foreword.  Pope  John  notes  that 
with  "Rerum  Novanun"  a  "new  path  was 
opened  for  the  action  of  the  church  '  In 
es.sence.  John  went  mildly  and  clrcum.spectly 
down  the  path  already  carved  out  by  Pope 
l^o  XIII  and  his  successors — and  dipped  his 
pen  In  Leo's  ornate  Inkwell  when  he  put  his 
name  to  the  long  encyclical. 

'Rerum   Norarum."   known    as  the   Mapna 
Charta    of    Catholic    social    and    economic 
theory,  was  Issued  at  a   time  when    the   ex- 
cesses of  laissez-faire  capitalism  had  still  not 
been   curbed      Leo   chose   a    Christian   path 
leading    between    the    freewheeling    Individ- 
ualism of  the  rich  men  and  the  collectivism 
of    the    Socialist    and    Communl.st    doctrine 
Prom  Rerum  grew  the  Christian  Democratic 
movement  which  took  power  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries  after  World  War  II.  opposing 
communism  as  well  as  unchecked  capitalism. 
The  Pope's  new  encyclical,  as  one  might 
expect,  speaks  relentlessly  against  the  Com- 
munists.    But    others— even    some    on    the 
political  left— found   that   Ihev   could   agree 
with  much  that  the  Pope  said      In  Italy    a 
spokesman   of  the  Social   Democratic   Party 
ga\e  the  letter  a  somewhat  backward  com- 
pliment by  pointing  out  that  "one  can  dis- 
cern In  it  the  validity  and  the  penetrative 
force  of  theories  which  for  a  centurv  have 
In.'plred  Socialist  doctrine." 

In  the  United  States,  Daniel  K.  Schulder 
president  of  the  As.sociation  of  Catholic 
Trade  Unionists,  hailed  the  Popes  views  on 
labor;  'He  has  gone  beyond  the  traditional 
American  concepts  of  collective  bargnlnlnK 
in  calling  for  worker  participation  In  vital 
decisions." 

"By  our  sUndards  in  the  United  States 
the  document's  tone  is  extremely  Uberal  " 
said  the  Reverend  John  F.  Cronln,  assist- 
ant director  of  the  social  action  department 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
'  The  Pope  accepts  a  wide  variety  of  economic 
methods,  provided  only  that  the  individual 
and   the    family    retain   their    basic   rights  " 
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[From   Time   magazine,  July  21.   1961] 

■  Mates  et  Magistra" 
The   most    important  social   sUtement  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  recent  cen- 
turies has  been  a  locument  known  as  "Rerum 
Novarum  '    cof    New    Things"),    issued    on 
May   15.  1891,  by  81-year-old  Leo  XIII  as  a 
papal  encyclical- an  open  letter  to  the  bish- 
ops of  the  church     Dealing  directly  and  forc- 
ibly with  the  social  ills  facing  the  world  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  It  condemned  social- 
iMn  as  Immoral  but  supported  trade  unions 
and  higher  wages    state  regulation  of  indus- 
try and  broader  distribution  of  property  and 
wealth      Brought   up  to  date  40  years  later 
by  Pope  Plus  XI.  It  Is  the  starting  point  of 
modern  Catholic  social  thnuKht  and  the  Ideo- 
logual  bedrock  or    which  t  .d.ivs  huge  Chris- 
tian  Democratic    parties   in    I-.alv.   German v 
and  Belgium  arc    ounded. 

Last  week,  to  celebrate  the  70th  anniver- 
sary of  Rerum  Novarum."  Pope  John  XXIII 
i.ssued  his  own  8<K:lal  encyclical,  a  message 
firmly  oriented  tcward  the  new  problems  of 
the  mid-20th  cent-iry  Titled  "Mater  et  Mag- 
istra" ("Mother  and  Teacher")  and  addressed 
broadly  to  'all  Christians."  It  Is  26.000  words 
long— probably  the  longest  encyclical  in 
history— and  ranges  farther  and  wider  than 
either  of  its  two  predecessors.  It  is  also 
more  polished;  John  and  his  advisers  have 
been  tinkering  with  it  for  many  months, 
and  Its  publication  was  reportedly  delayed 
.■several   times  for  last-minute  changes. 

A    CRC^TION    or    FRTE    MEN 

"Mother  and  Teacher  of  all  nations  "  It 
begins,  "the  Universal  Church  has  been  In- 
stituted by  Jesus  Christ  so  that  all  who  In 
the  long  course  f)f  centuries  come  to  her 
for  loving  embrace  may  find  fullness  of 
higher  life  and  a  guarantee  of  salvation  " 
What  follows  sets  forth  "new  aspecu  of  the 
social  question,"  and  recommends  means  for 
the  "reconstruction  of  social  relationships 
In  truth,  Justice  and  love." 

•Mater  et  Magistra"  takes  careful  measure 
of  the  massive  power  that  science  and  tech- 
nology have  given  the  state  to  raise  living 
standards  and  Increase  social  welfare  It 
also  warns  the  state  of  the  danger  this  power 
carries  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual The  state  must  therefore  be  care- 
ful to  protect  "the  right  that  individual 
persons  possess  of  being  alwavs  primarily 
responsible  for  their  own  upkeep  and  that 
of  their  own  family,  which  implies  that  in 
the  economic  systems  the  free  development 
of  productive  activities  should  be  permitted 
and   facilitated  "  *«i"uivea 

Pope  John  left  no  doubt  that  In  the 
church's  view  progress  and  "the  natural  right 
of  private  ownership.  Inclusive  of  productive 
goods,  ■  are  inseparable  But  John  was  also 
aware  that  the  set  of  the  modern  state  is 
toward  what  he  calls  "socialization"— "the 
fruit  and  expression  of  a  natural  tendency 
almost  Irrepressible  in  human  beings  the 
tendency  to  Join  together  to  attain  objetitives 
which  are  beyond  the  capacity  and  means 
at  the  disposal  of  single  Individuals  "  But 
Borlallzation  does  not  necessarily  turn  men 
into  automatons.  "For  socialization  Is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  product  of  natural 
forces  working  In  a  deterministic  way.  It 
is.  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  observed,  a 
creation  of  men,  beings  conscious,  free  and 
intended  by  nature  to  work  In  a  respoiisible 

Where  private  enterprise  makes  It  possible 
Pope  John  urged  that  workers  acquire  shares 
In  the  firms  that  employ  them.  A  onetime 
farm  boy  himself,  John  dug  deep  into  the 
problems  of  ailing  agriculture.  especiaUy 
critical  in  Italy,  offering  various  solutions 
including  sUte  aid.  tax  reform,  cheap  capital' 
social  security  and  price  protection. 

POPULATION    EXPLOSION 

Probably  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the 
modern  world,  he  said,  is  the  inequality  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  nations.     In  a  remark 


clearly  applicable  to  the  United  States    he 
said  that  countries  with  more  ttan  enough 
food  must  share  it  with  those  thiit  have  too 
little — "to  destroy  or  squander   goods   that 
other  people  need  in  order  to  live  jj  to  offend 
against  Justice  and  humanity."     But    while 
lending    such    assisUnce.    the    economically 
advanced     countries    must    "ove-come     the 
temptation  to  Impose  themselves  by  means 
of  these  works,  a  new  form  of  colonialism  " 
On  the   other  hand,  the  population   explo- 
sion, "at  least  for  the  moment  and  in  the 
near  future,"  did  not  seem  to  creite  a  "dif- 
ficulty" on  a  world  scale,  and  even  In  critical 
local  situations  the  use  of  contraceptives  was 
never  Justified. 


THE    rtTNDAMENTAL    ERKOI 

Pope  John  did  not  designate  communism 
by  name,   but  he  pointed  out:    'Experience 
has  shown  that  where  the  personal  Initiative 
of  citizens  Is  missing,  there  Is  po  it  leal   tyr- 
anny."   He  then  skillfully  thrust  through  to 
communisms     most     vulnerable     spot^— Its 
promise  of  a  temporal  paradise,  its  scoffing 
at  mans  deeply  felt  religious  neecs.  its  per- 
secution of  Christian  believers:  "Ir  the  mod- 
ern  era.  different   Ideologies   have    been   de- 
vised  and  spread  abroad.     Some   ;iave  been 
dissolved  as  clouds  by  the  sun;   others  have 
waned  much  and  are  losing  still  more  their 
attraction  on  the  minds  of  men.     The  rea- 
son  is  that   they   are  Ideologies   which   con- 
sider only  certain  and  less  profound  aspects 
of  man.     And  this  because  they  do  not  lake 
into  consideration  certain  inevitable  human 
imperfections,  such  as  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing. Imperfections  which  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced     economic-social      system      cannot 
eliminate.     Then  there  Is  the  profound  and 
imperishable  religious  exigence  which  con- 
stantly   expresses     itself     everywhere,     even 
though  trampled  down  by  violence  or  skill- 
fully smothered. 

"In  fact,  the  most  fundamental  modern 
error  is  that  of  considering  the  religious 
demands  of  the  human  soul  as  an  expression 
of  feeling  or  of  fantasy,  or  a  product  of  some 
contingent  event,  and  should  be  thus  elimi- 
nated as  an  anachronism  and  as  an  ot>stacle 
to  human  progress.  Whereas  bv  this  exi- 
gency human  beings  reveal  themselves  for 
what  they  really  are. 

"It  is  true  that  the  persecution  of  so  many 
of  our  dearly  beloved  brothers  and  sons, 
which  has  been  raging  for  decades  in  many 
countries,  even  those  of  an  ancient  Chris- 
tian civilization,  makes  ever  clearer  to  us  the 
dignified  superiority  of  the  persecuted  and 
the  refined  barbarity  of  the  persecutors,  so 
that.  If  It  does  not  give  visible  signs  of 
repentance,  it  induces  many  to  think. 

'But  it  is  always  true  that  the  most  per- 
niciously typical  aspect  of  the  modern  era 
consists  In  the  absurd  attempt  to  recon- 
struct a  solid  and  fruitful  temporal  order 
prescinding  from  God  and,  If  possible,  extm- 
gulshlng  man's  sighing  for  God." 

THE  MORAL  ORDER 

It  has  been  the  historic  hope  of  the  church 
down  through  the  ages  to  act  as  peacemaker 
between  man  and  man.  nation  and  nation 
Today,  the  Pope  noted,  individuals  are  grow- 
ing increasingly  convinced   of  the   need  for 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation,  but 
their  leaders  seem  unable  to  understand  one 
another.     The   reason,    wrote   John,    is   that 
"men.  especially  those  more  responsible,  are 
inspired  in   the  unfolding  of   their  activity 
by  different  or  radically  opposed  concepts  of 
life.     Unfortunately,  In  some  of  these  con- 
cepts the  existence  of  the  moral  order  is  not 
recognized;  an  order  which  Is  transcendent, 
universal,   absolute,  equal,  and   binding  on 
all.     Thus,  they  fail  to  meet  and  understand 
each  other  fully  and  openly  in  the  light  of 
one  and  the  same  law  of  Jtjstlce.  admitted 
and  adhered  to  by  all.     Mutual  trust  among 
men  and  among  SUtes  cannot  begin  or  In- 
crease  except   by    the    recognition   of   and 
respect  for  the  moral  order." 
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(From  the  Commonweal.  July  28,  1961] 

The  New  Enctclical 
When  Cardinal  RoncalU  was  elected  Pope 
in  the  fall  of  1958,  It  was  inunediatelv  ob- 
vious that  here  was  no  "caretaker  Pope"  but 
a  strong  and  vigorous  man  who  knew  what 
he   wanted   to   do   and    promptly   set    about 
doing  it  In  his  own  way— a  way  which  was 
highly    informal,     "him:ian  "    and    extremely 
effective,  no  matter  what  the  traditionalists 
thought  of  It.     There  was.  for  Instance    his 
restoration  cf  the  old  practice  of  visiting  the 
prisoners  ("since  you  could  not  come  to  see 
me.  I  came  to  you") .    There  Wiis  his  instruc- 
tion to  L'Osservatore  Romano  to  drop  exces- 
sive  formality   in    reporting   on    his    doings 
suggesting  that  "the  Pope  said'  was  prefer- 
able to  the  traditional  but  stilted  expressions 
that  were  commonly  used.    There  was  his  call 
for  an  Ecumenical   Council,   with   the  Pope 
himself  specifying  that  It  represented  an  Ir- 
vltatlon  to  Christianity's   'sepa:-ated  commu- 
nities In  quest  of  unity." 

As  a  result  of  the  vigor  and  Imagination 
with  which  he  has  gone  about  this  pastoral 
duties,  few  Popjs  before  John  XXIII  had  as 
immediate  and  as  striking  an  eiTect.  not  only 
on  Catholics  but  on  the  entire  world  This 
same  pattern  seems  to  be  repeating  Itself  In 
the  case  of  "Mater  et  Magistra  "  the  eagerly 
awaited  encyclical  celebrating  tiie  70th  anni- 
versary of  Pope  Leo's  "Rerum  Novarum  " 
Pope  John's  message  was  front-page  news  In 
most  of  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  his  words  are  already  being  seri- 
ously considered  and  praised  in  most  of  the 
capitals  of  the  world. 

The  new  encyclical  is  the  longest  in  his- 
tory, and  It  wlU  be  studied  and  discussed  for 
years  to  come.  Like  all  the  social  encyclicals 
the  principles  contained  in  "Mother  ard 
Teacher  "  are  not  easily  absorbed  in  one  read- 
ing; like  all  the  social  encyclicals.  Uiere  is 
frequently  more  in  the  new  work  than  at 
first  meets  the  eye.  But  with  that  much 
qualification,  this  can  be  said  immediately 
The  new  encyclical  will  be  a  historic  land- 
mark in  Christian  efforts  to  apply  immutable 
principles  to  the  changing  conditions  cf  the 
modern  world. 

Issued  as  It  was  in  commemoration  of 
'  Rerum  Novarum,"  "the  Magna  Charta  of  so- 
cial reform,"  the  new  encyclical  echoes  in 
its  main  theme  the  spirit  of  Pope  Leo  XIII 
Thus  It  stresses  the  primacy  of  the  spiritual 
and  rejects  materialism,  condemns  commu- 
nism and  issues  a  clear  call  for  Increased 
efforts  on  behalf  of  social  Justice.  On  this 
latter  score  Pope  John,  himself  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  farmer,  as  weU  as  to  the  Just 
desire  of  workers  for  a  greater  voice  In  their 
Industries,  and  to  the  problem  of  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world. 

It    was    the    last   point,    the   relationship 
between    wealthy    nations    and    the    under- 
developed areas,  that  attracted  most  news- 
paper attention,  and  imderstandably  so    for 
Pope  John   referred   to  it    as  "probably   the 
most  difficult  problem  of  the  modern  world  " 
Communities  which  enjoy  abundance  of  ma- 
terial   goods    cannot    remain    Indifferent    to 
those    nations    "whose    citizens    suffer    from 
poverty,   misery  and   hunger,  and   who  lack 
even  the   elementary  rights   of  the   human 
person."     The  Pope  therefore  reiterated  that 
"it  Is  necessary  to  educate  one's  conscience" 
and  that  "we  are  aU  equally  responsible  for 
the -undernourished  peoples."    Praising  those 
nations  which  have  aided  the  underdeveloped 
areas  In  the  past,  the  new  encyclical  stresses 
the  fact   that   "emergency   aid,   although   a 
duty  imposed  by  humanity  and  Justice,   is 
not  enough."     Rich  nations  must  cooperate 
in    developing    the   primitive    economies   of 
backward    areas,    while    at    the    same    time 
avoiding    any    "new    form    of    colonialism  " 
Without    the   elimination    of   "glaring   eco- 
nomic and  social  inequality"  In  the  modern 
world,  no  lasting  peace  will  be  possible. 
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In  tbelr  tre«tment  of  the  encycUcsl.  all 
the  newspaper  itorlee  we  have  aeen  so  far 
have  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Pope  was  net 
speaking  ex  cathedra — that  the  encyclical 
does  not  define  a  doctrine  of  faith  or  morals 
that  binds  Catholics  under  pain  of  sin.  In 
one  sense  th's  caution  Is  a  healthy  sign,  for 
there  has  been  In  some  circles  too  much 
tendency  to  create  a  "Catholic  party  line" 
on  social  questions  InTOlvlng  a  great  meas- 
ure of  iM^dentlal  Judgment;  at  the  same 
time,  however.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
approach  could  be  pushed  too  far.  The  new 
social  encyclical  represents  a  solemn  appli- 
cation of  traditional  Catholic  principles  to 
the  problems  of  oiir  day,  and  this  by  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter;  It  therefore  has  to  be 
regarded  with  the  utmost  gravity.  No  one, 
certainly,  should  take  the  statement  that 
"Mater  et  Maglstra"  Is  not  ex  cathedra  to 
mean  that  the  principles  it  enunciates  can  be 
lightly  dismissed  or  easily  evaded. 

LABOa  AND    PAFAI.   ZNCTCLICAL 

For  the  third  time  in  70  years,  a  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  Issued  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  major  concern 
to  labor,  management  and  sotlety  in  general. 
The  famous  "Berum  Novarum" — even  In 
title — was  an  acknowledgment  of  new  de- 
velopments In  the  wcH'ld  which  were  of  ma- 
jor concern  to  the  workers  of  the  world. 
Forty  years  later — In  1931 — came  the  "Quad- 
rogeslmo  Anno"  which  built  on  the  earlier 
statement.  Now,  Pope  John  XXm  has 
added  a  distlngiiished  and  deeply  signflcant 
social  and  economic  statement  for  his 
church.  Because  of  his  position  and  the 
quality  of  the  evaluation  of  the  present 
problems,  this  latest  encyclical  is  bound  to 
have  an  effect  which  reaches  far  beyond 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

What  Impresses  a  non-Catholic  reader  is 
how  range  and  depth  have  been  combined 
In  this  area.  I  am  not  competent  to  judge 
the  theological  sections,  but  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  Catholic  thinkers  have  shown 
how  Intimately  their  church  has  followed 
the  evolution  of  social  development.  Al- 
though there  Is  always  a  natural  effort  to 
build  on  past  encyclicals,  they  are  used 
points  of  departure  from  which  new  social 
expeditions  set  out. 

lOEAIONC   or   SOCIALIZATION 

There  Is  no  shrinking  In  this  encyclical 
from  words  or  concepts  which  are  often  xised 
by  some  to  belittle  necessary  reforms  in  our 
society.  Instead  of  too  much  paraphrase  of 
the  encyclical,  I  want  to  cite  some  of  the 
relevant  sections: 

I.  Govenunent  and  the  economy:  This  Ls 
discussed  In  several  sections.  It  deals  among 
other  things  with  the  role  of  government  in 
our  economy.  There  is  no  denial  of  Its  im- 
plications : 

"Today  the  development  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  productive  technology  offers 
the  public  authorities  concrete  poeaiblllties 
of  reducing  the  Inequality  between  the  var- 
ious sectors  of  production,  between  the  var- 
ious areas  of  political  communities,  and  be- 
tween the  varloiis  countries  themselves  on 
a  worldwide  scale." 

Note  this:  "This  development  also  puts 
it  within  their  capability  to  control  fluctu- 
ations in  the  economy,  and,  with  hope  of 
success,  to  prevent  the  reciirrence  of  massive 
unemployment."  This  means  action:  "Con- 
sequently, those  in  authority,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  common  good,  feel  the 
need  not  only  to  exercise  in  the  field  of 
economics  a  multiform  action,  at  once  more 
vast,  more  profound,  more  organic,  but  also 
it  is  required,  for  this  same  end.  that  they 
give  themselves  suitable  structures,  tasks, 
means,  and  methods." 

At  this  point,  the  Importance  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom  Is  once  again  emphasized,  as 
a  basic  balancing  force.  Then:  "Historic 
evolution  Itself  puts  into  relief  ever  more 
clearly  that  there  cannot  be  a  well-ordered 
and  fruitful  society  without  the  snpport  In 


the  economic  field  both  of  the  Individual 
citizen  and  of  the  public  authorities,  a  work- 
ing together  In  harmony." 

*i:xperleiice  shows  that  where  the  per- 
sonal Initiative  of  Individuals  U  lacking, 
there  is  political  tyraimy  but  there  is  also 
stagnation  in  the  economic  sectors  engaged 
In  the  production,  especially  of  the  wide 
range  of  consumer  goods  and  of  services 
which  pertain,  in  addition  to  material  needs, 
to  the  requirements  of  the  spirit  •  •  •  which 
call  Into  play  in  a  special  way  the  creative 
talents  of  the  Individuals.  Where  the  due 
services  of  the  state  are  lacking  or  defec- 
tive, there  Is  Incurable  disorder  and  exploi- 
tation of  the  weak  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
scrupulous strong  who  flourish  In  every 
land." 

II.  On  remuneration  of  work :  Out  of  the 
26,000-word  encyclical,  it  Is  hard  to  select 
what  seems  to  be  the  most  relevant  to  your 
Interest.  Actually,  the  theme  of  satisfac- 
tion of  social  and  individual  needs  is  re- 
peated and  rewoven  In  many  ways 

Certainly  the  principle  of  standards  f  >r 
payment  of  wages  and  economic  rewards  is 
of  key  Interest. 

"The  remuneration  of  work  cannot  be  left 
entirely  to  the  laws  of  the  market,  neither 
can  It  be  fixed  arbitrarily.  It  must  rather 
be  determined  according  to  justice  and 
equity. 

"This  requires  that  the  workers  should  be 
paid  a  wage  which  allows  them  to  live  a  truly 
human  life  and  to  face  up  with  dignity  to 
their  family  responsibilities,  but  it  requires 
too  that  in  the  assessment  of  their  remu- 
neration regard  be  had  to  the  production 
and  to  the  economic  state  of  the  enterprise 
and  to  the  requirement  of  the  conunon  good 
of  the  respective  political  communities,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  repercussions  on 
the  overall  employment  of  the  labor  force  In 
the  entire  country. 

"The  demands  of  the  common  good  on  the 
national  level  must  be  considered :  to  pro- 
vide employment  to  the  greatest  number  of 
workers,  to  take  care  lest  privileged  classes 
arise,  even  among  the  workers,  to  maintain 
an  equal  balance  between  wages  and  prices, 
and  make  goods  and  services  accessible  to 
the  greater  number  of  citizens,  to  eliminate 
or  keep  within  limits  the  inequalities  be- 
tween sectors  of  agricultvire,  of  industry, 
and  of  services." 

On  labor  groups:  The  Importance  of  trade 
unions  and  their  recognition  tinder  law  is 
emphasized.  The  encyclical  points  out  the 
Importance  of  trade  union  activity  beyond 
collective    bargaining — as    basic    as    that    is. 

He  urges  wide  participation  by  trade 
union  groups  in  all  enterprises,  economic 
and  political.  Because  of  the  pervasive  im- 
portance of  the  public  institutions  and  of 
government,  the  full  participation  of  work- 
ers or  their  representatives  is  imperative. 
This  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  politi- 
cal activity,  beyond  the  trade  union  and 
economic  sector,  carries  special  slgnlflcance. 

The  importance  of  international  labor  con- 
federations is  warmly  encouraged,  those  of 
nonchtirch  as  well  as  those  which  come  un- 
der inspiration. 

The  encyclical  cites,  by  name,  the  Inter- 
national LalXDr  Organization,  "which  for 
decades  has  been  making  Its  effective  and 
preciovis  contribution  to  the  establishment 
in  the  world  of  an  economic  and  social  or- 
der marked  by  Justice  and  humanity,  where 
also  the  lawful  demands  of  the  workers  are 
given  expression." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  expired. 


HELP   NEEDED   FOR  THE    BROILER 
INDUSTRY 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate Thursday  afternoon,  July  27,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Congressional  Record 
starting  on  page  13701,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
.sen],  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
( Mr.  Williams  1 ,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1.  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
MundtJ,  raised  a  question  as  to  the 
method  by  which  an  amendment  to  the 
farm  bill  was  adopted  in  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  26. 

The  wording  to  which  these  distin- 
guished Senators  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  take  exception  was  that 
included  in  an  amendment  presented 
by  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy  1,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  at  my  re- 
quest, to  include  authority  for  market- 
ing agreements  and  orders  on  chicken- 
hatching  eggs. 

Mr.  President,  our  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota left  Wednesday  night,  on  official 
business  of  the  Senate,  to  attend  an  in- 
ternational meeting  in  Chile,  and  will 
not  return  until  a  week  from  Monday. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  further  mis- 
understanding such  as  that  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
at  this  time  I  should  like  to  present  to 
the  Senate  the  basis  on  which  I  re- 
quested this  amendment,  and  on  which 
It  was  offered  by  Senator  McCarthy  and 
accepted  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
Senator  Ellender,  and  then  was  includ- 
ed in  the  bill  without  objection. 

Many  of  the  broiler  growers  of  south- 
west Missouri,  the  important  broiler- 
producing  section  of  my  State  are  fac- 
ing bankruptcy.  The  situation  has 
steadily  worsened  since  the  heavy  de- 
mands just  prior  to  July  4. 

In  southwest  Missouri  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  generally  considered  to  be  at 
least  14  cents  a  pound.  This  week,  broil- 
ers in  Missouri  have  been  selling  for  10 
cents  a  pound. 

According  to  reports  from  broiler  pro- 
ducers in  my  State  who  have  been  in 
touch  with  broiler  producers  in  Arkan- 
sas and  many  other  heavy  production 
areas,  this  condition  Is  not  confined  to 
Missouri  alone. 

Illustrative  of  this  situation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  few  of  the 
telegrams  received  from  producers  in 
my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JOPLIlf ,  Mo. 
Senator  Stuabt  STMiNCTori, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    D.C.: 

Broiler  growers  in  desperate  need.  Guar- 
antee per  pound  cut  from  2  cents  to  1  cent. 
Present  market  10  cents,  Coet  of  produc- 
tion 14  cents.  Just  about  the  end  of  rope. 
Please  help. 

John  M.  Hxlk. 
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Washburn,  Mo. 
Senatcn-  Sttjait  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   DC: 

Broiler  situation  critical.  Our  contract  cut 
to  1  cent  per  pound.  Our  small  feed  dealer 
cannot  pay  14  cents  production  cost  with 
current  10-cent  market.  This  community  de- 
pends on  broiler  profits.    We  need  help. 

Pascheu,  Pattxeson. 

Washbubn,  Mo. 
Senator  Stuart  Stmincton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.   D.C.: 

We  broiler  producers  cannot  survive  cur- 
rent market  price.  Local  feed  dealer  and 
many  growers  going  broke.    Help  us. 

George  Oaklet. 

Washburn.  Mo. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Buildtng, 
Washington,   D.C.: 

The  broiler  growers  of  southwest  Missouri 
are  in  dire  need  of  help.  Many  are  going 
broke.  This  situation  is  not  confined  to  us 
alone.  Our  guarantee  has  been  cut  in  half. 
The  market  is  now  10  cents  per  pound  which 
is  4  cents  below  the  cost  to  produce  them. 
We  would  appreciate  your  help. 
Sincerely. 

ROBEXT  W.  WiNDKS. 
JOPLIN,  Mo. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C.: 

Wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  broUer  growers.  We  have  been 
cut  from  2  cents  to  1  cent  per  pound.  The 
cost  to  produce  a  bird  is  14  cents  per  pound. 
The  market  is  now  10  cents. 

Chris  Morgan. 


Washburn.  Mo. 
SenatCM'  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C.: 

Broiler  growers  In  desperate  need.  Guar- 
antee per  pound  cut  from  2  cents  to  1  cent. 
Please  help. 

Clarencr  Clanton. 

JOPLIN,  Mo. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  broUer  grower  contract  price  cut  from 
a  cents  to  1  cent.  The  cost  of  piroductlon  14 
cents  per  pound  and  up.  Selling  now  10 
cents  and  expected  to  go  to  8  or  9  cents  a 
I>ound.  Critical  situation.  Many  broke  and 
without  livelihood.  No  telling  what's  going 
to  happen  if  this  is  allowed  to  go  on.  Please 
act  at  once.  Don't  wait  1  day.  We  believe 
price  supfxjrts  and  production  control  such 
as  we  have  on  wheat  the  only  answer.  Situa- 
tion critical  not  Just  serious.  Please,  please 
act  at  once. 

Yours  truly. 

Clink  Hancock. 

Cassvu.i.k,  Mo. 

JOPLIN.  Mo. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WafihingMDn,  DC: 

Subject  marketing  of  live  poultry  needs 
attention  immediately  due  to  10-cent-pound 
market.  My  proflt  has  been  cut  from  2  cents 
to  1  cent  a  pound  on  10,500.  My  weekly 
wage  at  present  amounts  to  $31  50.  Situa- 
tion critical.    Please  check.    Thank  you, 

E.  R.  Vah  Zant. 

Washburn,  Mo. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  direct  particular  attention 
to  one  telegram  received  from  one  of  the 
outstanding  businessmen  of  Washburn, 
Mo.,  Mr.  John  Dunlap,  Jr.,  of  Dunlap 


Produce.  Mr.  Dunlap  wires  that  he  has 
lost  $30,000  on  bn^er  production  since 
May  1. 

Mr.  Dunlap  further  urges  control  of 
broiler  production  In  any  form,  and  re- 
ports that  contract  growers  are  now 
being  paid  only  1  cent  a  pound,  instead 
of  IVi  or  2  cents  a  poimd,  as  was  for- 
merly the  case. 

Broiler  producers  tell  me  that  1  cent 
a  pound  will  not  even  give  them  a  living 
wage,  let  alone  anything  for  their  de- 
preciation, Interest  or  return  on  their 
investment. 

Mr.  President,  following  these  reports 
of  very  serious  problems  in  my  State 
in  the  broiler  industry,  the  first  of  this 
week  I  checked  with  the  pwultry  experts 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to 
the  situation  in  other  broiler  producer 
areas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  statis- 
ticians report  "average  farm  broiler 
prices  for  May,  Jime,  and  July  were  the 
lowest  for  any  month  since  records  began 
in  1940." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  on  the  present 
broiler  situation,  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thc  Broiler  Pricr  Situation 

The  present  price  situation  in  the  broiler 
industry  has  been  developing  since  May  of 
1960.  Beginning  at  that  time  and  extending 
through  April  of  19«1  the  number  of  pullet 
chicks  placed  on  farms  for  the  production 
of  broiler  hatching  eggs  exceeded  a  year 
earlier  by  an  average  of  24  percent.  A  pullet 
begins  to  lay  at  about  6  months  of  age  and 
will  generally  be  kept  In  production  for 
almost  a  year.  The  expansion  in  broiler 
hatchery  supply  flocks,  which  began  in  May 
of  1960,  thus  foreshadowed  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  placement  of  chicks  on  farms 
for  broUer  production.  BroUer  marketings 
began  to  reflect  a  substantial  increase  in 
November  of  1960  and  marketings  have  con- 
tinued relatively  very  heavy  ever  since.  The 
table  below  indicates  the  estimated  per- 
centage Increase  In  broiler  marketings  dur- 
ing 1961  as  compared  to  1960: 

Percent   increase  in  broiler  marketings, 
1961   versus  1960 

Percent 

January -f-18 

February -  7 

March -r5 

April -  13 

May —19 

June -28 

July -1-11 

The  pressure  of  hea%-y  supplies  of  broiler 
hatching  eggs  will  continue  for  the  balance 
of  1961  and  into  the  early  months  of  1962. 
To  get  these  supplies  after  early  1962  below 
the  previous  year  it  needs  to  be  assumed 
that  pullet  chick  replacements  In  hatchery 
supply  flocks  win  continue  to  decline  rela- 
tive to  a  year  earlier  as  they  have  during 
the  last  2  months.  As  long  as  the  supply 
of  hatching  eggs  Is  heavy,  chick  placements 
for  broiler  production  will  also  tend  to  be 
heavy.  Current  placements  are  running  10 
percent  above  a  year  ago  despite  the  current 
low  producer  price. 

The  foreseeable  marketable  supply  of 
broilers  is  above  1960  levels  by  7  percent  in 
August  and  9  percent  in  September.  Early 
October  marketings  will  be  about  10  percent 
above  the  same  period  in  1960.  Because  of 
these    seasonally    heavy    supplies,    producer 


prices  can  be  expected  to  continue  near  pres- 
ent levels  through  perhaps  September  and 
could  be  lower  in  October  and  later  if  present 
trends  in  egg  settings  continue. 

VS.  average  farm  prices  for  broilers  by 
months  in  1960  and  to  date  in  1961  have 
been  as  follows: 

VJS.  average  farm  price  for  live  commercial 
broilers 

[Ct-ntf  per  pound] 


IWVi 

19f.I 

.larmarv 

17.1 
17.  f. 
lh,0 
17.4 
17  5 
17.6 

I'i'fi 
l.V  8 

KVS 
l.V  7 

15.  .'• 

Ifi.  5 

Febniar\' 

17.6 

Marrli 

ir>  8 

.\prll 

l.^  1 

Mav _ 

M.  4 

June 

li8 

July 

■    ?  S 

Aupxisl     

.S'liU-mUT 

octolirr 

November ...    .. 

Deoumbcr 

•  Estimate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  problem  was 
also  discussed  with  others  who  have 
studied  the  poultry  situation  over  the 
years. 

Without  exception,  the  advice  of  these 
experts  on  this  problem  was  that  mar- 
keting orders  and  agreements  were  the 
best  way  to  approach  the  problem  and 
work  out  a  stabilized  market  at  a  living 
price  for  the  broiler  industry. 

This  also  was  the  recommendation  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Food  Industries  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  from  Mis- 
souri, the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Brown, 
was  chairman. 

Representative  Brown  and  his  com- 
mittee spent  many  months  studying  the 
problems  in  the  broiler  industry.  The 
No.  1  recommendation  of  his  committee 
in  the  report  filed  on  January  3,  1959, 
stated  "that  the  broiler  industry  attempt 
to  formulate  a  program  for  orderly  pro- 
duction and  marketing." 

The  former  Congressman  told  me  that. 
in  his  opinion,  the  only  way  in  which  this 
could  be  done  was  through  marketing 
orders  and  agreements. 

Later,  this  statement  was  substan- 
tiated by  the  poultry  experts  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Based  on  this  advice  and  this  study, 
on  Wednesday  I  discussed  the  problem 
with  Senator  McCabtht,  who  said  that 
he  was  introducing  to  the  farm  bill  an 
amendment  which  would  make  market- 
ing orders  and  agreements  possible  for 
turkey  hatching  eggs.  I  asked  that  he 
include  chicken  hatching  eggs  with  his 
amendment,  which  he  did. 

He  offered  his  amendment  to  provide 
authority  for  marketing  agreements  on 
tiu-key  hatching  eggs  and  chicken 
hatching  eggs.  The  amendment  was 
thereupon  adopted,  without  objection. 

The  wording  which  Senator  McCar- 
thy ofTered  to  the  Agricultural  Act  at 
my  request  would  extend  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  same  authority 
for  developing  marketing  agreements 
and  orders  on  chicken  hatching  e?gs 
that  would  be  extended  under  the  bill,  as 
now  amended,  for  turkey  hatching  eggs. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  such  market- 
ing   agreements   for    chicken    hatching 
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eggs  could  be  put  into  effect  only  if  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
who  would  be  regulated  by  such  an 
agreement  or  order.  In  other  words, 
this  is  enabling  legislation,  and  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  produc- 
ers, as  well  as  subject  to  findings  in  an 
investigation,  public  hearings,  and  de- 
termination by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  the  necessity  for  such  pro- 
posed marketing  agreement  and  order. 

The  procedures  and  safeguards  for 
adopting  marketing  agreements  and  or- 
ders were  clearly  summarized  in  the 
Senate  Committee  Report  No.  566  on  the 
farm  bill,  S.  1643.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  this  summary,  from  page  39  of 
the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Interested  producer  groups  in  an  area  pe- 
tition the  Secretary  for  the  initiation  of  a 
program  under  the  act.  If  the  Secretary, 
after  investigation,  determines  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  program  will 
tend  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
he  publishes  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
informing  Interested  persons  that  a  hearing 
will  be  held  and  setting  forth  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  program  under  considera- 
tion. The  public  hearing  is  held,  presided 
over  by  an  examiner  appointed  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  at  which  hearing 
all  interested  persons  may  introduce  evi- 
dence pertinent  to  the  proposed  program 
with  the  right  of  crora-examlnatlon  of  all 
witnesses  existing.  After  the  close  of  the 
hearing,  parties  interested  are  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  submit  proposed  findings  and 
conclusions,  together  with  briefs  with  re- 
spect thereto.  Thereafter,  a  reconunended 
decision  is  prepared  and  issued  by  an  au- 
thorized official  of  the  Department  setting 
forth  recommended  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  regulatory  provisions 
of  the  program.  Interested  persons  are  af- 
fOTded  an  opportunity  to  file  exceptions  and 
'  briefs  thereon  with  re8p>ect  to  the  recom- 
mended decision.  All  provisions  relating  to 
the  program  must  be  supported  by  evidence 
of  record  in  the  hearing.  The  matter  Is  then 
referred  to  the  Secretary  for  final  decision. 
The  Secretary  Issues  a  final  decision  contain- 
ing a  proposed  marketing  agreement  and 
order.  The  marketing  agreement  and  order 
must  contain  the  same  regulatory  provi- 
sions. After  handlers  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  sign  the  marketing  agreement, 
the  order  is  then  submitted  to  a  referendum 
of  producers  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  approve  the  Issuance  of  the  order.  In 
general,  for  an  order  to  issue,  two-thirds 
of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  the  com- 
modity represented  In  the  referendum,  mtist 
indicate  approval  of  the  order.  A  marketing 
order  may  Issue  even  though  a  majority  of 
handlers  fall  or  refuse  to  enter  into  the 
companion  marketing  agreement.  Marketing 
agreements  may  be  effective  without  orders 
and  without  producer  approval.  However, 
an  agreement  must  be  terminated  If  a  ma- 
jority of  producers  favcM-  termination. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
members  of  this  body  know,  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment was  offered  in  the  House  yesterday 
by  Representative  Elliott,  of  Alabama, 
to  provide  authority  for  marketing  or- 
ders on  broilers,  fryers,  and  hatching 
eggs  used  in  their  production. 


The  Elliott  amendment  was  first 
adopted  by  the  House  by  a  66 -to- 63  divi- 
sion vote,  but  then  was  rejected  by  a 
teller  vote  of  97  to  93. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  broil- 
er situation  in  my  State  of  Missouri, 
and,  I  am  sure  in  many  other  States.  I 
hope  that  our  conferees  who  go  to  con- 
ference will  in  their  wisdom  work  out 
the  best  possible  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

If.  however,  some  members  feel  tliat 
they  were*1»ot  properly  notified  in  ad- 
vance of  the  intention  to  amend  the 
Senate  farm  bill  to  include  "chicken 
hatching  eggs"  for  marketing  agree- 
ments. I  would  not  object  to  instruc- 
tions to  the  conferees  to  diop  that  au- 
thority. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  early  con- 
sideration could  be  given  both  in  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  on 
the  Senate  floor,  to  authority  for  mar- 
keting agreements  that  would  appear  es- 
sential to  the  recovei-y  and  health  of  the 
broiler  industry.  I  also  hope  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  pursue  vig- 
orously proiX)sals  for  increased  purchases 
of  broilers  for  school  lunches  and  other 
consumpti\e  uses  of  the  present  over- 
production. 

Again  I  thank  tlie  able  minority  leader 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 


MARINE  SCIENCES  AND  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  S.  901 )  to  advance  the  marine 
sciences,  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
10-year  program  of  oceanographic  re- 
search and  sui-veys,  to  promote  com- 
merce and  navigation,  to  secure  the  na- 
tional defense,  to  expand  ocean,  coastal, 
and  Great  Lakes  resources,  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  research  and  survey 
ships  and  laboratory  facilities,  to  ex- 
pedite oceanographic  instrumentation, 
to  assure  systematic  studies  of  effects  of 
radioactive  materials  in  marine  environ- 
ments, to  enhance  the  public  health  and 
general  welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
time  now  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  35  minutes  re- 
maining under  his  control. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
not  use  all  that  time. 

When  I  have  finished  paying  my  com- 
pliments to  what  I  call  "the  billion  dol- 
lar fantasy"  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
shall  be  content  to  ^ave  the  Issue  decided 
by  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  shall  not  make 
a  motion  to  recommit:  and  I  shall  not 
submit  any  amendments  of  any  kind, 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  amend- 
ments of  any  kind  could  cure  the  bill 
that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amazing  bill. 
I  say  it  is  a  billion  dollar  fantasy  because 
it  has  to  be.  A  bill  which  can  get  to  the 
Senate  Calendar,  even  though  it  was  not 
requested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  though  it  is  opposed  by 
most  of  the  leading  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government,  and  al- 
though there  was  no  testimony  on  it  by 


governmental  witnesses,  has  to  be  a 
fantasy,  ever  to  get  on  the  Calendar  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  bill  is  certainly  all  embracive.  All 
one  needs  to  do  is  read  the  title: 

A  bill  to  advance  the  marine  sciences,  to 
estjibllsh  a  comprehensive  10-year  program 
of  oceanographic  research  and  surveys,  to 
promote  commerce  and  navigation,  to  secure 
the  national  defense,  to  expand  ocean, 
toasUl,  and  Great  Lakes  resources,  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  research  and 
survey  ships  and  laboratory  facilities,  to  ex- 
pedite oceanographic  Instrumentation,  to  as- 
sure systematic  studies  of  effects  of  radioar- 
tive  materials  in  marine  environment.s.  tii 
enh:iiice  the  public  health  and  general  wel- 
fare,   and    for    other    purposes 

All  one  needs  do  is  add  the  kitchen  re- 
fiiticrator,  and  then  everything  will  bt^ 
included  in  the  bill. 

In  addition,  Mr,  President,  the  bill 
c;t!ls  for  a  10-year  program. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  bill.  I  point  out  that  it  authorizes 
activities  and  funds  for  5  different  de- 
partments and  14  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  that  is  not  all 
embracive.  then  I  have  never  seen  an 
all-embracive  bill. 

As  I  figure  the  cost  involved  in  the 
bill,  there  is  an  authorized  direct  cost 
of  S500  million:  and  there  is  an  authori- 
zation for  a  total  of  61  ships,  to  cost  $300 
million:  and  then  there  are  35  open-end 
authorizations  in  the  bill:  and  it  is  also 
rather  interesting  to  go  through  the  bill 
and  see  the  statements  "such  sums  as 
are  necessary."  "such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary," "such  sums  as  are  necessary"— 
that  fairly  interlard  the  bill,  from  thf 
first  page  to  the  last  one. 

When  it  came  to  the  Senate,  it  con- 
tained, among  other  things  in  it.  at  least 
seven  or  eight  provisions  that  the  appro- 
priations in  this  measure  shall  be  in 
addition  to  all  other  appropriations. 
The  exact  language,  and  I  pick  one  of 
them  from  page  55  of  the  bill,  reads  as 
follows : 

All  appropriations  authorized  In  this  ac 
shall  be  In  addition  to  other  appropriations 
provided  for  the  various  departments,  agen- 
cies, bureaus,  and  ofBces  to  carry  out  their 
duties  under  law. 

That  language  has  been  deleted  by  ac- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  but  it  was  in  the  bill  when 
it  came  to  the  floor,  and  so  at  least  eight 
different  items,  all  reading  the  same, 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  bill  after  it 
got  to  the  calendar  and  after  it  was 
called  up  for  action. 

I  have  consulted  a  little  around  the 
edges,  and  I  take  it,  from  information 
we  got  from  the  Budget  Bureau,  that 
this  would  be  in  addition  to  all  other 
appropriations  for  the  purposes  cited  in 
the  bill. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  the  President's 
program.  Well,  let  me  see  whether  it 
is  the  President's  program,  because  I 
refer  to  the  President's  own  message, 
which  is  in  the  report  beginning  on 
page  85.  In  the  President's  message  on 
oceanography,  there  is  this  statement: 

I  am  therefore  requesting  funds  for  1MS3 
which  will  nearly  double  our  Government's 
investment  over  1961.  and  which  will  provide 
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$23  million  more  for  oceanography  than 
what  was  recommended  In  the  1962  budget 
submitted  earlier. 

Down  below,  in  the  same  message 
from  the  President,  it  Is  recited: 

This  Is  an  increase  of  $9  million  over  the 
1961   level   (for  basic  and  applied  research). 

Then  the  President  specifically  asks 
that  the  limitations  for  the  Coast  Guard 
be  deleted,  which  has  already  been  done 
in  Senate  bill  1189.  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  on  which  no  confer- 
ence, insofar  sis  I  am  aware  at  the 
moment,  has  ever  been  called. 

Those  were  tiie  specific  requests.  The 
rest  of  the  President's  message  was  in 
character  in  this  whole  field;  but  I 
would  like  to  ^ee  anything  by  way  of 
a  specific  request  that  calls  for  all  the 
things  contained  in  the  present  bill. 

I  say  this  is  an  astonishing  fantasy, 
first  because  5  departments  and  14 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
not  only  either  opposed  or  say  it  Is  un- 
necessary, but  they  had  no  chance  to 
testify. 

There   were   3    days   of   hearings   in 

1960.  There  were  3  days  of  hearings  in 

1961.  Why  were  not  the  Government 
witnesses  who  are  going  to  spend  the 
money  and  administer  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  called  before  the  committee? 
What  we  see  in  the  committee  report  are 
letters  from  agencies,  not  testimony; 
and  if  this  is  not  a  billion-dollar  fantasy, 
I  have  never  seen  it. 

"What  does  the  Treasui-y  say  about  the 
bill?  Look  at  page  92  of  the  report.  The 
Treasury  says.  "Enactment  of  S.  901  is 
unnecessary  ' 

What  does  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilizat  on  say?  Look  at  page  93 
of  the  report.  They  say  this  bill  is  un- 
necessary. 

What  docs  the  National  Science 
Foundation  say?  That  is  one  of  the 
godchildren  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Washingi-on.  I  pay  high  tribute 
to  him  for  the  patience  with  which  he 
labored  and  finally  brought  into  being 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  It  is 
his  godchild.  But  what  does  his  god- 
child rise  up  to  say  today  with  respect 
to  the  bill?  The  National  Science 
Foundation  is  not  for  this  bill  and  is 
not  for  the  creation  of  a  marine  sciences 
division  as  such  in  the  National  Foun- 
dation. 

What  does  i.he  Navy  say?  My  dis- 
tinguished friend  served  with  high 
courage  and  gallantry  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
as  a  lieutenant  commander.  He  is  de- 
voted to  the  gr<iat  traditions  of  the  Navy. 
I  am  sure  they  have  for  him  the  ulti- 
mate of  respect.  Yet  his  own  branch 
of  the  service  rises  up.  as  indicated  on 
page  95.  to  ssy  that  they  are  opposed 
to  the  bill.  Maybe  that  is  the  tradition 
of  the  cruel,  cruel  sea.  as  Mr.  Heming- 
way put  it.    1  Laughter.! 

I  never  saw  service  in  the  Navy.  I 
was  a  wagon  soldier  and  a  balloon  soldier 
in  World  War  I.  But  the  Senator  from 
Washington  had  distinguished  service  in 
the  Navy,  and  his  own  service  says.  "We 
are  opposed  to  the  bilL"  That  statement 
will  be  found  on  page  95  of  the  report. 


What  does  the  Interior  Department 
say.  as  appears  on  page  96  of  the  report? 
"We  recommend  no  action  because  we 
regard  it  as  unnecessary." 

What  does  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce say?  Look  at  page  98  of  the  re- 
port. The  Department  says  it  is 
unnecessary. 

What  does  the  Atomic  Enei-gy  Com- 
mission say,  as  apF>ears  on  pjige  99  of 
the  report?  In  its  letter,  the  Commission 
says  it  is  unnecessary. 

How  we  get  a  billion  dollar  lantasy  to 
the  Senate  floor  when  the  Ti-easury  is 
against  it.  when  the  Navy  is  E.gainst  it, 
when  the  National  Science  Foundation 
is  against  it,  when  the  OflBce  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  is  againsi;  it,  when 
the  Interior  Department  is  against  it. 
when  the  Commerce  Department  is 
against  it,  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission is  against  it,  is  more  ths  n  I  know. 
I  wish  I  had  the  talent  to  get  a  bill  to 
the  Senate  floor,  or  even  get  it  to  a 
committee,  with  that  kind  of  opposition 
in  the  New  Frontier  itself. 

I  would  not  demean  my  ow:i  Cabinet 
members  as  they  were  demeaned  on  the 
floor  by  saying  they  want  their  own  little 
satrapies,  their  own  little  kingdoms,  their 
own  agencies,  kept  in  it,  and  therefore 
they  were  opposed.  I  would  net  say  that 
against  Luther  Hodges,  a  great  Ameri- 
can, and  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I 
would  not  say  the  Secretary  ol  the  Navy 
was  so  selfish  that  he  wanted  to  hold  onto 
this.  I  would  not  say  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  which  has  done  such 
a  great  job  and  on  which  we  have  show- 
ered hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
should  be  demeaned  by  sayini?  it  wants 
to  hold  onto  its  own  structiu-e  and  its 
ofrr\  little  niche  in  governmeat. 

Far  be  it  from  me.  a  consen  ative.  and 
sometimes  alleged  to  be  a  reactionary, 
Republican,  to  say  that  about  the  Cabi- 
net embraced  in  the  New  Frontier.  But 
they  are  on  record,  and  the  letters  are 
dated  1961.  But  the  bill  is  here,  and  the 
President  did  not  request  this  authority 
in  his  message.  He  asked  only  for  a  few 
simple  things,  and  nothing  more.  But 
It  is  here.  It  is  here.  I  do  not  know- 
how  the  Senate  is  going  to  dispose  of  it 
this  afternoon.  I  only  know  that  I  am 
going  to  try.  in  my  modest  way,  to  uphold 
the  hand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  it  comes  to  maintaining  a 
solvent  country. 

"What  did  the  President  say  on  Tuesday 
night  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  his  report?     This  is  what  he  said: 

This  improved  business  outlook  means  Im- 
proved revenues;  and  I  intend  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  in  Januarj-  a  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  will  be  strictly  in  balance. 

That  is  a  dandy.     [Laughter.] 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Nevertheless,  should  an  Increase  In  taxes 
be  needed  to  achieve  that  balance  in  view  of 
this  or  subsequent  defense  rises,  those  In- 
creased taxes  will  be  requested. 

Here  is  the  nub  of  what  the  President 
said,  on  which  I  put  emphasis: 

Meanwhile,  to  help  make  certain  that  the 
current  deficit  \s  held  to  a  safe  level,  we  must 
keep  down  all  expenditures  not  thoroughly 
Justified  In  budget  requests. 


There  is  no  budget  request  for  what  Is 
embraced  in  the  pending  bill.  I  made 
it  my  business  to  find  out.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  opposed  to  the  bill.  I 
know  it  is  oppos«i.  I  have  not  been 
around  Washington  for  28  years  with- 
out knowing  how  to  go  to  the  right  source 
to  find  out  how  an  agency  feels  about  a 
bill  of  this  kind. 

The  program  in  being,  to  be  boosted, 
jumped  from  $55  miUion  in  1961  to  $97 
million  in  1962.  I  have  no  way  of  esti- 
mating where  it  would  go  over  a  10-year 
period,  for  the  committee  inserted  into 
the  bill,  before  the  bill  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, on  pages  15,  24,  32.  40,  54,  and  55 
the  language: 

Appropriations  authorieed  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  other  appropriations 
provided  for  such  Department. 

Someone  discovered  that  weakness,  so 
it  was  corrected  by  the  committee  itself. 

Think  of  the  open-end  appropriations. 
There  are  35  open-end  authorizations  in 
the  bill,  under  the  language,  "such  sxims 
as  may  be  necessary." 

"Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

There  a'-e  $500  million  of  specific  au- 
thorizations. There  are  $300  million  for 
ships.  It  would  be  a  pretty  feeble  bu- 
reaucrat indeed,  in  this  great,  sprawling 
governmental  system,  who  could  not 
think  up  another  $200  million  project  in 
a  year,  to  make  this  the  billion  dollar 
fantasy  I  call  it. 

With  all  of  the  agencies  opposed,  I 
simply  go  back  to  the  challenge  to  the 
country  in  the  President's  message.  Th\s 
has  not  been  budgeted.  It  comes  to  us 
with  the  usual  language,  "There  is  no 
objection  to  sending  this,"  or  "that"  or 
"the  other  to  the  Congress."  That  is  a 
long  way  from  endorsement  and  support. 

I  pay  tribute  to  some  skillful  people 
who  drafted  the  bill.  It  is  exceedingly 
well  done,  but  it  is  still  a  billion  dollar 
fantasy.  It  parts  character  with  what 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
doing,  even  though  he  sent  us  an 
oceanographic  message  in  general  terms. 

I  ask  Senators  to  find  for  me  anything 
in  the  message  in  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  specifically  requested 
anything  like  this  bill. 

I  shall  try  to  hold  up  the  President's 
hand.'  I  shall  try  to  set  myself  to  the 
business  of  keeping  this  Government  on 
sound  and  solvent  levels.  There  has 
been  such  a  concourse  of  bills  through 
the  House  and  Senate  that,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out  a  little  while  ago,  it  now 
looks  as  though  we  are  headed  for  an  $8 
billion  deficit.  Think  of  that — an  $8  bil- 
lion deficit. 

When  we  take  into  account  all  of  the 
commitment  which  have  been  made,  with 
the  amounts  to  be  appropriated  growing 
as  the  years  go  by,  that  figure  will  rise. 
Conceivably,  unless  there  is  a  windfall 
from  an  unseen  cornucopia  in  the  form 
of  revenue.  In  the  following  fiscal  year 
the  budget  deficit  may  be  infinitely 
larger.  This  is  a  great  load  to  put  around 
the  necks  of  the  American  people  at  the 
time  when  the  very  firmament  of  the 
world  is  alive  with  the  hot  fever  of  con- 
troversy which  could,  God  forbid,  break 
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out  at  any  time.  If  it  does,  of  course 
we  shall  then  be  looking  for  fiscal  shel- 
ter, so  to  speak.  We  shall  wish,  perhaps, 
that  many  of  these  commitments  had 
not  been  put  on  the  books. 

I  remember  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York,  Bruce  Barton, 
who  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  great  many  years  ago.  He  was 
running  for  office  in  a  New  York  C?ity 
district.  He  had  a  platform  which  em- 
braced only  a  single  sentence,  "to  repeal 
one  law  a  day."  He  did  not  even  succeed 
in  having  a  comma  repealed,  let  alone 
a  law.  I  allude  to  this  only  to  indicate 
that  when  these  things  go  on  the  statute 
books  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  them 
off.  Meanwhile,  we  are  diffusing  and 
expanding  the  functions  without  end, 
making  commitments  which  will  have  to 
be  honored  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  was  pointed  out,  for  instance,  with 
respect  to  aid  to  education,  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  "Oh,  the  first 
year  there  is  a  modest  amount  hivolved, 
only  $463  million."  What  about  the  next 
year  and  the  next  year  and  the  year  af- 
ter that?  These  commitments  take  on 
great  form  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  cash  expenditure  budget  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  trust  ac- 
counts, in  this  year  is  $106  billion,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  figures  I  could  sum- 
mon. 

We  are  talking  about  moon  shots  to- 
day. I  do  not  know  when  we  shall  put 
a  man  on  the  moon,  but  we  have  put  the 
budget  on  the  moon.  If  we  would  trans- 
late the  dollars  into  silver  dollars  and 
lay  those  silver  dollars  end  to  end  they 
would  make  50  strings  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon.  We  may  not  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  for  awhile,  but  our  budget 
is  there.  If  revenues  do  not  improve,  as 
time  goes  on,  of  course  there  will  be  a 
bad  effect,  and  the  President  will  be 
compelled,  as  he  stated  to  the  people  he 
would  do  if  necessary,  to  request  in- 
creased taxes. 

Pile  up  the  load.  Continue  to  au- 
thorize these  appropriations.  Once  they 
are  authorized,  what  we  regard  as  a  cita- 
del of  resistance  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  as  nothing  against 
the  heat,  the  influence,  the  power,  and 
the  pressure  to  be  put  on  by  Government 
agencies  and  others  in  order  to  keep  the 
old  ship  rolling. 

I  did  not  spend  18  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  nothing. 
I  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  room  full  of 
witnesses  and  receive  telegrams  and  let- 
ters which  say,  "You  must  not  put  your 
profane  hands  upon  this  or  upon  that," 
even  though  the  very  solvency  of  the 
country  was  involved. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  summarize  by 
saying  that  this  is  a  fantasy  if  I  ever 
saw  one.  This  is  10  years  of  it.  What 
peculiar  rigidities  we  would  fashion  upon 
an  entire  decade.  Do  we  wish  to  live 
with  that?  The  natural  answer  is,  "We 
can  amend  the  law,"  but  we  will  amend 
the  law  only  when  we  succeed  in  get- 
ting language  through  the  House, 
through  the  Senate,  and  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President. 

No,  none  of  those  dodges  will  do  the 
job.    We  shall  come  to  grips  with  this 


problem  today.  Whether  it  is  regarded 
as  a  political  issue  or  an  economic  issue, 
I  am  ready  to  meet  the  challenge  with 
this  bill  and  with  any  other  bill  of  like 
kind  which  may  come  along.  I  shall 
let  the  Senate  pass  upon  this  fantastic 
measure,  to  see  whether  a  majority  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  in  view  of  the  fevers 
which  are  mounting  to  the  skies  in  Asia . 
in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where, wish  to  commit  themselves  to  10 
years  of  this  kind  of  expenditure,  when 
5  departments  and  14  agencies  of  the 
Government  have  stated  that  this  is  un- 
necessary and  have  voiced  their  oppo- 
sition. 

I  saluted  my  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  for  having  gotten  the  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  he  will 
not  get  it  beyond  the  Senate  so  far  as 
my  vote  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  or'iered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DIRIvSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Lauschk]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  bill  because 
I  believe  that  except  for  the  provision  of 
funds  needed  to  defend  our  country, 
there  is  no  more  important  task  before 
the  Congreiia  than  to  preserve  our  fiscal 
integrity. 

On  May  25  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appeared  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  and.  among  other  things. 
discussed  the  need  for  exercising  caution 
in  the  Congress  in  the  expenditure  of 
money.     At  that  time  he  said : 

It  will  be  necessary  to  hold  tightly  to  pru- 
dent fiscal  standards.  I  must  request  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  in  this  regard  to 
refrain  from  adding  funds  to  programs,  de- 
sirable as  they  may  be,  to  the  budget    *    *    * 

I  point  out  that  we  have  had  deficit 
operations  in  25  out  of  the  last  31  years. 
I  am  deflnitely  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  the  deficit  is  likely  to  be 
$8  billion  to  $9  billion.  Since  1941  the 
purchasing  p>ower  of  the  dollar  has  fallen 
from  $1  to  46  cents.  Two  years  ago 
there  was  a  run  on  our  gold  reserves.  All 
these  resull^  were  the  product  of  irre- 
sponsible fiscal  management. 

The  President  has  submitted  to  us  a 
call  for  more  money  for  the  military.  I 
respond  favorably  to  that  call.  But  I 
also  respond  to  the  proposal  now  made 
and  say  that  we  must  desist  from  taking 
on  new  functions,  and  especially  those 
that  are  unjustified. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out  that  every  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment having  a  relationship  to  the  bill 
is  opposed  to  it.  When  we  say  that 
every  department  of  government  is  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  we  refer  to  spokesmen 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
make  that  statement  emphatically  with 
respect  to  tfcie  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiuy  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  preservation  in  his  Department  of 


some  function  that  is  now  being  per- 
formed in  connection  with  oceanog- 
raphy. He  deals  only  with  fiscal  mat- 
ters. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
what  some  of  the  agencies  have  said.  I 
do  so  especially  with  regard  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasui-y.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  most  emphatic  that 
the  bill  is  not  needed.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  who  states  that  he  took  up  the 
subject  with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
has  stated  that  the  bill  is  not  needed. 
But  he  has  made  the  following  very 
important  observations: 

Those  aspects  of  S  901  which  relate  U)  Uie 
specific  delineation  of  development  items, 
.shipbuilding  tonnages,  and  money  authoriza- 
tions emphasize  areas  which  will  see  many 
lUiKiiflciillons  o\tT  the  years 

Yet  the  bill  would  make  authorizations 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  would  au- 
thorize the  purchase  of  63  ship.s  and, 
in  an  open-end  authorization,  35  in 
number.  I  say  that  to  ask  for  such  a 
program  is  audacious. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut I  Mr.  Bush  I. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  in  opposition  to  the  bill  that  in  view 
of  the  record  of  the  hearings  and  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  .show 
that  no  responsible  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government  on  the  executive  side  favors 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, that  it  is  absolutely  fantastic  that 
the  bill  should  be  before  the  Senate  to- 
day. I  agree  with  the  sentiments  that 
have  been  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI.  If  the  bill 
should  pa&s  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

1  very  much  fear  that  it  would  be  signed 
by  the  President. 

I  recall  that  when  the  housing  bill  got 
through  the  conference  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  it  returned  to  the  Senate 
with  an  authorization  for  Sl'i  billion 
more  than  the  amount  the  President  had 
requested.  Instead  of  vetoing  the  bill 
for  that  reason — which  was  a  very  good 
reason,  among  other  things — the  Presi- 
dent said: 

It  is  the  greatest  bill  we  have  ever  had. 

I  do  not  want  to  run  such  a  risk  with 
this  kind  of  bill  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  so  ably  pointed  out, 
could  result  in  another  $1  billion  pro- 
posal over  a  period  of  years. 

I  join  with  the  two  Senators  who  have 
spoken  urging  rejection  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.   MILLER.     I   thank   the   Senator 

from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  sentiments  expressed  by  pre- 
vious sE>eakers.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  bill  for  those  reasons. 

I  also  point  out  that  we  are  now  being 
treated  with  a  different  approach  to 
some  of  the  nondefense  sp)ending  meas- 
ures. We  are  being  told  that  those  are 
inseparably  connected  with  national 
defense  matters. 

There  comes  a  time  when  we  must 
draw  a  line.     If  we  are  building  up  our 
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conventional  forces.  I  fail  to  see  a  direct 
connection  between  studying  the  floors 
of  the  ocean  and  the  conventional  de- 
ployment of  troops  in  Western  Europe. 
Another  point  is  that  I  believe  the 
be.st  way  to  stop  nondefense  spending  is 
for  the  President  him.self  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  It  is  very  difficult  for  Members  of 
Cont;ress  to  be  hd  when  they  are  given 
broad  neneralitie>  and  guidelines,  in  the 
form  of  statemerts  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  quoted,  "to  practice  fiscal 
respon.sibility."  unless  the  Piesident 
him.self  is  willinp  to  come  to  hi.s  leador.s 
and  say.  "Stop  the  bill  " 


CENTENNIAL  CONVENTION  COM- 
MEMORATING THE  CREATION  OF 
LAND-GRANT    INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  ScHOEPPELl  from  a  committee 
meeting,  since  le  desired  to  be  heard. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute 

On  July  2.  1862.  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  the  act  which  created  the  land- 
grant  colleges  of  the  country.  Today 
there  are  68  sucli  institutions  in  the  50 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Both  the  Hous(  of  Representative^  and 
the  Senate  of  the  Illinois  General  A.s.sem- 
bly  have  by  re.solution  noted  the  bene- 
fits of  this  act  and  have  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  centeanial  convention  which 
will  be  held  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  from 
November  12  to  15  to  suitably  commem- 
orate the  creation  of  these  land-grant 
institutions. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  in  connec- 
tion with  the.se  remarks  that  Senate 
Re.solution  47,  adopted  by  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Illinoi.s.  which  is  compa- 
rable with  one  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  oe  primed  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow?  : 

Whereas  the  68  land-grant  colUpes  and 
State  universities  In  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  will  observe  In  the  academic  ye.ir  1961-62 
the  centennial  of  he  signing  of  the  Land- 
XJrant  Act  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
(July  2.  1862  1 ;    anc 

Whereas  Jonathan  B  Turner,  a  prominent 
farmer  of  Jacksonville.  111.,  and  onetime  pro- 
fessor at  Illinois  Co! lege,  was  a  pioneer  In  the 
development  of  the  concept  and  an  influen- 
tial leader  In  the  novement  which  brought 
about  pa.ssage  by  tie  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Land-Grant  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  Lai.d-Grant  Act  In  the  100 
years  since  it.s  enai-tment  has  iiispired  and 
broadened  the  American  tradition  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  has  enlarged  the 
scope  of  higher  education.  In  Instruction, 
research,  and  in  th(  extension  of  Its  services 
to  the  general  public:  and 

Whereas  the  Unl'-ersity  of  Illinois,  which 
was  established  under  the  Land-Grant  Act. 
has  brought  far-rf  aching  benefits  to  the 
economy  of  the  Sta:e  of  Illinois,  to  Its  civic 
and  cultural  growth,  and  to  the  well-being 
of  its  citizens:   Tlierefore  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  senate  of  the  72d  general 
asscmblp.  That  the  State  of  Illinois  hereby 
gives  official  notice  to  the  land-prant  cen- 
tennial observance;  that  commendation  Is 
given  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  as  the 
land-grant  Institution  of  the  St,ate  of  Illi- 
nois, for  major  contributions  through  teach- 


ing, research,  and  service  since  Its  opening 
on  March  2.  1868;  that  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois during  the  period  of  the  centennial  ob- 
servance be  urged  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  benefits  to  this  State  and  Nation  from 
all  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
how  those  benefits  may  be  conserved  and 
enlarged  In  the  period  of  unprecedented 
growth  which  lies  ahead;  and  that  copies  of 
this  preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  with  a 
reque.^l  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  the 
American  A.ssfjclation  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  State  universities  for  inclusion  in  the 
(iffinal  proceedings  of  Its  centennial  conven- 
tK'U  til  be  held  m  Kansas  City,  Mo..  Novem- 
ber 12  to  15.  1961. 


MARINE  SCIENCES  AND  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S.  901)  to  advance  the 
marine  sciences,  to  establish  a  compre- 
hen.sive  10-year  program  of  oceano- 
t;raphic  research  and  sui-veys,  to  pro- 
mote commerce  and  navigation,  to  secure 
the  national  defense,  to  expand  ocean, 
coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  resources,  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  research 
and  survey  ships  and  laboratory  facili- 
ties, to  expedite  oceanographic  instru- 
mentation, to  assure  systematic  studies 
of  effects  of  radioactive  materials  in 
marine  environments,  to  enhance  the 
public  health  and  general  welfare,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  tiw  impor- 
tance of  ocean  research  and  the  vital 
role  which  oceanography  can  play  in 
the  future  with  respect  to  our  national 
security  and  our  economic  well-being. 

Only  2  percent  of  the  ocean  floor  has 
been  mapped,  despite  the  fact  that 
oceans  cover  70  percent  of  the  earth's 
,surface.  Contrast  that  with  the  fact 
that  we  have  photographed  and  mapped 
60  percent  of  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
Tiiily,  it  can  be  said  we  know  less  about 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  than  we  know 
about  the  moon.  We  have  only  begun 
to  tap  the  tremendous  resources  of  the 
oceans,  resources  which  encompass  all 
the  identified  natural  elements,  and  even 
greater  food  supplies.  Its  importance  to 
national  defense  grows  more  critical  as 
our  fieet  of  Polaris  submarines  becomes 
larger. 

But  the  question  before  us  now  is  not 
the  importance  of  oceanography.  The 
Senate  has  already  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted this  crucial  fact  by  adopting 
Senate  Resolution  136  on  July  15,  1959, 
under  the  able  and  pioneering  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  chaiiTnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson]. 

The  question  before  us  today  relates 
only  to  the  need  for  enactment  of  S.  901 
and  the  merits  of  the  bill  itself. 

The  .situation  with  respect  to  ocea- 
nography is  considerably  different  today 
than  it  was  even  1  year  ago  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  previous  bil!  on 
this  sub.iect,  S.  2692.    The  situation  has 


been  altered  drastically  and  a  whole  new 
set  of  circumstances  have  come  into  play. 

Let  me  outline  these  changed  circum- 
stances: 

Until  a  year  or  two  ago.  oceanography 
was  a  relatively  obsciu-e  scientific  pur- 
suit, followed  by  a  few  dedicated  men  in 
private  institutions  of  this  country  and 
by  a  few  persons  in  government.  It 
didn't  get  the  same  glamorous  publicity 
which  marked  the  advance  in  modern 
physics,  electronics,  and  space  sciences. 

But  2  years  ago.  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  National  Research 
Coimcil  issued  a  comprehensive  report 
on  ■  Oceanography — 1960-70  "  Leaders 
like  Senator  Magnuson  and  others  be- 
gan to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  sub- 
.iect and  to  demonstrate  its  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation. 

They  achieved  real  results.  As  I  noted, 
the  Senate  imanimously  approved  a  reso- 
lution in  1959  commending  the  report 
on  oceanography  and  concurring  in  its 
recommendations.  Appropriations  for 
ocean  research  were  increased  for  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies  which  have  a  key 
role  in  this  field.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  issued 
a  comprehensive  repwrt  on  "Ocean  Sci- 
ences and  National  Security.  " 

These  efforts  culminated  on  March  29, 
1961  when  President  Kermedy  trans- 
mitted a  special  message  to  Congress  on 
this  subject.  His  message  laid  down  a 
comprehensive  and  carefully  coordinated 
program  for  oceanography  prepared  by 
the  White  House  under  the  direction  of 
his  special  assistant  for  science  and 
technology.  His  message  pointed  out 
that  appropriations  for  this  purpose  in- 
creased from  $46  million  in  fiscal  year 
1960  to  $55  million  in  fiscal  year  1961 
and  It  recommended  appropriations  of 
more  than  $97  million  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
The  text  of  his  message  is  on  page  85 
of  the  committee  report  on  S.  901. 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  recommenda- 
tions for  increased  appropriations  have 
already  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  some  of  them,  in  fact,  have  already 
been  approved  by  the  House  and  Senate 
in  various  appropriation  bills. 

Furthermore,  and  this  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  question  before  us  today, 
the  President  did  not  suggest  or  recom- 
mend the  enactment  of  any  comprehen- 
sive new  legislation  is  this  field.  His 
careful  study  of  this  subject,  and  that  of 
his  advisers,  produced  only  the  recom- 
mendation for  a  relatively  minor  change 
in  the  Coast  Guard  statutes  which  the 
Senate  has  already  passed.  He  ap- 
parently found  there  was  already  ade- 
quate legislative  authority  for  the  kind 
of  oceanography  program  the  Nation 
needed.  He  did  not  recommend  passage 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

A  year  ago  or  2  years  ago  new 
legislation  probably  could  have  been 
justified  as  a  means  of  stimulating  an 
adequate  program  of  ocean  research. 
For  that  reason  I  supported  the  resolu- 
tion in  1959  and  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate approved  last  year.  But  this  is  no 
longer  necessary.  The  President's  mes- 
sage, along  with  these  other  develop- 
ments I  have  cited,  hajs  lifted  oceanog- 
raphy from  its  obscurity  and  put  it  on 
the  plane  demanded  by  its  imp)ortance. 
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The  time  for  dramatic  legislative  ac- 
tion has  passed.  Oceanography  research 
is  already  moving  ahead  at  a  rapid  pace 
and  this  legislation  will  contribute  little 
or  nothing  to  that  effort.  Enactment 
of  this  bill  would  only  confuse  the  situa- 
tion by  fouling  up  the  lines  of  com- 
munication and  coordination,  and  by 
imposing  a  damaging  stiffness  into  a 
research  program  which  must  remain 
flexible  if  it  is  to  be  productive. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  bill  authorises 
the  appropriation  of  $500  million  for  21 
specific  purposes.  It  authorizes,  in  addi- 
tion, the  construction  of  61  new  ships 
which  will  cost  close  to  $300  mUhon. 
Furthermore,  the  bill  authorizes  more 
than  30  other  appropriations  without  any 
dollar  limit  whatsoever. 

Let  me  point  out,  too,  that  none  of  the 
5  Federal  departments  and  none  of 
the  14  Federal  bureaus  or  agencies  in- 
volved has  recommended  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  opposed  to  the 
enactment    of    S.    901    and    shall    vote 

against  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
.  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  S. 
901.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  I  promised  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  is  unavoidably  absent,  that 
if  he  could  not  be  present  to  be  recorded, 
I  would  arrange  a  pair  with  him.  As  the 
Senate  knows,  if  I  were  free  t^o  vote,  I 
would  vote  a  loud  and  emphatic  "nay." 
As  it  is,  I  shall  honor  the  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  If  he  were  here. 
I  feel  certain  he  would  vote  "yea."  So 
I  must  necessarily  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrtteningI,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  ICerr],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
iMr.  Mttskie],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SiarrH],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  tlie  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrtjeningI,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  MuskieI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pell]  would  each  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vo':e,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Ctikvylz]  is  paired  with  thp 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  C.»ri;nART'. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  'nay  " 
On  this  vot?.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy)  i.s  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  HrvskaI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming IMr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  1  Mr.  Goldwater  : 
If  present  ard  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  CapehartI 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  nece.ssari'.y  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  Young  1  are  absent  on  off.- 
cial  business 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr  Cha- 
vez]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  would  vote  "nj'y,"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGee  i . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  would  vote   "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCar- 
thy!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  resu!.v,  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


|No  109] 

YEAS     50 

Aiken 

Hart 

Mos,s 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Neiibergcr 

Bartlett 

Hill 

I'a.-itore 

Bible 

Holland 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Humphrey 

Rus.seU 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Smutiiers 

Case,  N.J. 

Jordan 

Smith.  Maine 

Churcb 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

tstennls 

Eastland 

Long.  La. 

Symington 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Engle 

Mannfleld 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McCiellan 

WUlianis,  N  J 

Fong 

McNamam 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Monroney 
NAYS— 32 

AUott 

Boggs 

Butler 

Beall 

Bridges 

Byrd,  Va. 

Bennett 

Bush 

Ca.'-lson 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Kebting 

Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Curtis 

Lauschc 

Sal  tons  tall 

Douglas 

Long,  Mo. 

Schoeppei 

Dworshak 

MUler 

Tower 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Wiley 

Hickey 

Mundt 

Williams.  Del. 

Javit.8 

Prouty 

NOT   VOTING- 

-18 

Burdick 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Capehart 

Oruening 

Morse 

Cau\ez 

Ha.nke 

Muakie 

(.'lark 

Hruska 

Pell 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Smith,  Mass 

Dirksen 

MrCiirthy 

Young.  N  Dak. 

So  the  bill  IS.  901)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  tlie  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  an  inquiry  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  am  certain  there  will 
be  .some  interest  in  the  bills  which  are 
to  be  considered  this  afternoon.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  four  bills  reixjrted 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
be  called  up.  and  that  they  are  not  too 
controversial. 

I  further  understand  that  following 
th"  disposition  of  those  bills,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  consider  two  defense  bills, 
and  then  the  China  resolution. 

I  simply  wished  to  make  certain  that 
Senators  would  be  advised  as  to  how  the 
program  will  proceed  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  correct  in  his  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  a.sk  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  how  long  it  is  expected  to  have 
the  Senate  remain  in  session  today? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Until  we  have  com- 
pleted action  on  these  measures.  To- 
morrow, we  shall  take  up  two  appropri- 
ation bills. 

I  understand  there  is  a  leport  to  the 
eff>.^ct  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Saturday  session.  I 
wish  to  deny  that  report.  It  is  not  based 
uix)n  fact.  The  session  tomorrow  is  ne- 
ce.s.sitated  by  circumstances  which  apply 
to  the  proposed  legislation  which  the 
Senate  will  have  before  it.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ProxmireI  has  been  most  cooperative 
and  understanding  at  all  times. 


THE  SILVER  MARKET 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  among 
thosj  who  are  not  familiar  with  recent 
developments  in  the  silver  market,  there 
may  exist  an  impression  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Treasury  in  this  market  serve 
to  subsidize  the  domestic  producer  of 
silver.  This  is  not  the  case  today.  In 
fact,  the  activities  of  the  Treasury  in  this 
market  are  today  depressing  the  price 
which  domestic  producers  can  obtain. 

Recently.  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  continued 
sales  by  the  Treasury  of  its  "free"  silver 
reserves  would  soon  exhaust  the  supply 
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of  silver  to  which  it  now  turns  to  meet 
our  needs  for  coinage.  Yet  the  sales 
continue  at  bargain  prices  to  a  few  large 
industrial  users. 

The  Treasury  maintains  that  its  bar- 
gain sales  do  not  depress  the  price  which 
silver  producers  can  obtain.  But  this  is 
hard  to  believe,  in  view  of  the  following 
acknowledged  facts 

First.  Silver  is  nci  longer  bemc  sold  to 
the  Treasury,  becau.se  the  Treasury  price 
is  pegged  below  the  market  price.  The 
Ireasury  selling  price,  however,  effec- 
tively establishes  the  level  around  which 
the  market  price  hovers,  Tlie  pressure 
of  the  free  market  on  the  silver  price  is 
upward — created  bv  those  silver  users, 
foreign  and  domestic,  who  do  not  have 
access  to  the  Treasjry  for  their  needs — 
but  it  is  restrained  from  reaching  the 
level  to  which  it  would  naturally  ri.se.  by 
the  Treasury  policy  of  filling  the  gap  by 
selling  off  accumulated  "free"  silver  re- 
serves. Were  the  Treasury  to  hold  these 
reserves  for  coinage  u.se.  the  market  price 
would  immediately  go  up,  with  conse- 
quent benefits  to  sJver  producers.  But 
the  Treasury  policy  of  depressing  the 
price  of  silver  does  lot  benefit  the  public 
purse,  for  hardly  any  silver  has  been 
tendered  to  the  Tn-asury  for  the  past  2 
years.  The  bargain  sales  benefit  only  a 
few  corporate  silver  users. 

Second.  Domestic  silver  is  being  ex- 
ported in  vastly  increased  amounts 
because  the  price  m  foreign  markets — 
which  is  established  by  supply  and  de- 
mand— is  above  t;ie  pegged  Treasury 
price.  The  Treasury  fills  the  gap  be- 
tween the  greater  d:'mand  and  the  lcs.ser 
supply  in  the  industrial  market  by  selling 
from  accumulated  reserves.  It  thus 
drags  down  the  world  price  from  the 
level  which  it  woulc.  naturally  a.ssume  to 
a  level  just  above  tlie  price  at  which  the 
Treasury  sells  to  the  few  large  corpo- 
rate silver  users  who.  in  effect,  arc  today 
being  subsidized  at  i)ublic  exi>ense. 

Therefore,  the  Tieasury  policy  of  sell- 
ing our  public  "frte "  silver  reserves  to 
industrial  users  do-?s  have  the  effect  of 
depressing  the  pricf  which  producers  can 
obtain.  During  my  recent  visit  to  Idaho, 
I  was  again  impref-sed  with  the  gravity 
of  the  problem  whic  h  is  posed  by  the  de- 
pressed condition  o"  our  domestic  metals 
industry;  and  I  must  emphatically  reit- 
erate my  request  to  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Treasurj'  that  he  put  an  end  to  the  bar- 
gain sales  of  our  dwindling  supply  of 
"free"  silver — sales  which  are  adversely 
affecting  both  the  public  pur.se  and  the 
domestic  silver  prociucers. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  that  the  state 
of  affairs  which  I  have  described  is  quite 
generally  recognized  in  both  mining  and 
financial  circles,  as  evidenced  by  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  recently  in  the 
eminent  financial  weekly,  Barron's.  It 
is  an  impartial  witness  to  the  error  of 
present  Treasury  policy,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair*.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iRoNv  IN  Silver;  The  Market  Is  Succeeding 
Where  the  Government  Failed 

Silver,  as  a  vice  president  of  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  once  observed,  has 
suffered  for  years  from  an  exceptionally  bad 
press.  During  the  heyday  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan — "mankind  shall  not  be  cruci- 
fied upon  a  cross  of  gold" — it  became  not 
only  the  standard  of  bimetallism  but  also 
the  symbol  of  demagoguery  and  debaf«ment 
of  the  currency.  Several  decades  later,  the 
spiritual  heirs  of  the  Populist  mo\ement 
tarnished  its  luster  further  by  making  it  the 
object  of  an  imabashed,  and  perennially  criti- 
cized, subsidy  to  western  mining  ini crests. 
Even  as  recently  as  last  week,  silver  WiS  get- 
ting Its  lumps;  until  the  story  was  denied 
by  authoritative  sources,  the  trade  was  abuzz 
with  rumors  that  millions  of  ounces  of 
Treasury  metal  held  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi.s.'ilon   had  been   tainted  by  radiation. 

Despite  its  horde  of  detractors,  however, 
silver  these  days  has  begun  to  enjoy  &  grow- 
ing mea.'-ure  of  esteem  in  at  least  one  realm, 
the  financial  community.  On  Wall  Street, 
for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  a  generation, 
the  metal  lately  has  acquired  a  cevot«d 
spectilatlve  following.  Its  newly  minted  al- 
lure lies  In  the  fact  that  in  recent  years — 
and  notably  in  the  past  12  months  or  so — 
demand  has  far  outstripped  productlcn.  As 
a  re.<;uU.  the  once  huge  stocks  of  "fre*"  (i.e.. 
nonmnnetized )  silver  in  the  hands  of  the 
U  .S  Treasury  are  dwindling  fast,  a  state  of 
affairs  which,  in  the  view  of  many  traders, 
sooner  or  later  must  lead  to  a  higher  price. 
Whether  they  will  prove  to  be  right,  and 
wh.en.  rf-malns  to  be  seen.  What  is  abun- 
dantly clear  is  that  official  policies  based  on 
expectations  of  perpetual  surplus  are  111- 
deslgned  to  deal  with  an  emerging  scarcity. 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  what  Govern- 
ment flat  failed  to  ichieve,  the  subtle  al- 
chemy cf  the  marketplace  now  Ironically 
promises  to  perform.  Silver  at  long  last  Is 
being  transmuted  into  a  commodity  that  is 
both  respectable  and  valuable. 

A  few  facts  and  figures  point  lip  the 
trend.  Under  legislation  dating  back  ;o  1934 
(as  amended  in  1946),  the  Treasury  stands 
ready  to  a^^qulre  newly  mined  domestic  sil- 
ver for  90' 4  cents  an  ounce,  and  to  sell  to 
legitimate  consumers  (silversmiths.  Jewelers, 
and  various  industrial  users  i  for  appro\ed 
purposes  at  a  slightly  higher  price.  In  addi- 
tion. It  may  strike  silver  coins  anci  Issue 
silver  certificates  (or  greenbacks)  at  the  rate 
of  $1.29  per  ounce  held.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  Treasury  store  of  "free" 
silver  stood  at  nearly  1  billion  ounces.  Since 
then,  however,  the  figure  steadily  has  dwin- 
dled, and,  in  the  past  18  months  or  so.  the 
rate  of  decline  has  picked  up  speed.  Thus, 
In  the  12  months  ended  December  31,  1960, 
total  holdings  dropi>ed  from  175  million 
ounces  to  less  than  125  million.  In  tie  first 
6  months  of  1961.  another  44  million  ounces 
were  lost.  At  this  rate,  by  next  winter,  tl»« 
Trea.sury's  cupboard  will  be  bare. 

What  has  happened,  simply,  is  that  under 
the  artificial  conditions  which  ha\e  pre- 
vailed, the  supply  of  newly  mined  metal  for 
a  lo^g  time  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
demand.  During  the  decade  of  the  fifties, 
for  example,  against  an  annual  consumption 
of  nearly  260  million  ounces,  the  fre<!  world 
(primarily  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico)  produced  little  more  than  200  mil- 
lion per  year.  In  the  past  year  or  two.  the 
shortfall  has  widened  greatly.  The  gap,  of 
course,  has  been  bridged  by  secondary 
sources,  notably  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Hawever, 
in  todays  heated  market  for  silver,  this  once- 
ponderable  reserve  swiftly  Is  meltlnf;  away. 


For  In  Its  two  major  applications,  as  an 
Industrial  raw  material  and  In  coinage,  the 
ancient  precious  metal  is  enjoying  a  startling 
resurgence  In  popularity.  On  the  latter 
count,  the  rapid  spread  of  vending  machines, 
which  are  great  gulpers  of  nickels  and  dimes. 
has  spurred  the  demand  for  newly  minted 
coins  in  this  country.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world — Japan.  Italy,  and  Prance — there  has 
been  a  welcome  trend  of  late  toward  sub- 
stituting money  that  Is  literally  as  well  ajs 
figuratively  hard  for  the  inflation-riddled 
paper  of  ihe  past.  In  Industry,  furthermore, 
the  uses  of  silver  (which.  In  the  words  of  an 
admirer,  yields  only  to  gold  in  being 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  boasts  the  highest 
electrical  and  thermal  conductivity  and  the 
brightest  color  of  any  metal)  have  been 
growing  apace.  Besides  brazing  and  solder- 
ing, electric  wiring  and  photography,  its  tra- 
ditional spheres,  the  versatile  metal  has 
carved  out  a  growing  niche  in  chemicals, 
electronics,  and  batteries  < where  silver-zinc 
and  silver-cadmium  cells,  used  extensively  in 
missiles  and  rockets,  are  the  hottest  thing 
in  years ) . 

Technologically  speaking,  silver  thus  has 
been  launched  into  the  space  age.  Politi- 
cally, however,  it  remains  mired  m  a  rut 
of  outworn  shibk>oleth  and  bureaucratic  in- 
ertia. Specifically,  although  the  impending 
shortage  has  been  looming  for  many  months 
(Barron's,  Feb.  29.  1960),  the  Treasury  has 
made  no  effort  either  to  curtail  Its  bargain 
sales  to  Industry  or  to  raise  the  price  of  Its 
dwindling  stocks.  To  be  sure,  such  a  move 
Would  penalize  users,  who,  in  years  gene  by. 
were  comi>e!!ed  to  pay  a  premium  and  now 
feel  entitled  to  a  discovint.  It  also  would 
reward  the  .^peculators.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Treasury  in  this  fashion  would 
reap  increased  revenue  and  ease  the  shi!t 
from  dwindling  surplus  to  Impending  short- 
age. Most  Important  of  all,  it  thereby  would 
proclaim  that  the  legislation  now  on  the 
books  is  as  out  of  date  as  the  old  warcry 
of  16  to  1.  Today  silver  needs  no  Govern- 
ment assistance,  standby,  or  otherwise,  but 
the  chance  to  take  its  rightful  place  In  the 
conipetitive  market. 

One  way  or  another,  a  new  era  apparently 
is  dawning  for  silver.  While  the  change 
will  have  a  direct  effect,  either  for  good  or 
ill.  upon  relatively  few.  Its  significance  is 
truly  far  reaching.  For  it  underscores  the 
vast  changes,  technological  and  economic, 
which  can  sweep  over  an  industry  or  a  com- 
modity in  the  span  of  a  generation.  And  It 
surely  casts  doubt  on  the  wisdom  and  abil- 
ity of  Government,  which  has  never  been 
famous  for  its  fcwesight  or  agility,  to  cope 
with  such  shifts.  Silver  has  always  been 
a  valuable  commodity.  Today,  however,  for 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  its  checkered  his- 
tory. It  promises  to  become  a  valuable  sym- 
bol as  well. 


THE  MISSILE  SITES  LABOR 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing April  and  May  of  this  year  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations made  inquiry  into,  and  conducted 
a  series  of  public  hearings  on,  strikes, 
work  stoppages,  featherbedding,  and 
other  inefBcient  and  uneconomical  prac- 
tices and  abuses  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Van- 
denberg,  and  other  missile  bases  and  de- 
fense establishments.  The  revelations 
made  in  those  areas  were  astounding, 
and  were  so  reprehensible  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  felt  compelled 
to  take  immediate  executive  action  in  an 
effort  to  correct  the  unsavory  conditions 
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which  prevailed  in  some  of  those  in- 
stallations. Accordingly,  on  May  26, 
1961,  he  issued  an  executive  order  estab- 
lishing a  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  an  end  to  the 
harmful  work  stoppages  in  these  vital 
areas  of  defense,  and  to  assure  thereafter 
uninterrupted  and  economical  operation 
of  these  programs. 

The  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  business, 
labor,  and  management,  as  designated 
-by  the  President,  with  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Croldberg,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
•  serving  as  Chairman.  To  date,  the  Com- 
mission has  established  labor  relations 
committees  on  21  missile  sites,  the  ob- 
jectives of  which  are  to  anticipate  labor 
problems  and  to  take  preventive  action 
in  advance. 

The  Commission  is  also  engaged  in 
studies  of  uneconomical  practices  at 
these  missile  sites. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  the  President,  dated  July  15,  1961, 
outlining  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Commission  during  its  existence  of  less 
than  2  months.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Washington.  July  17.   1961. 
The  Honorable  John   L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClella.v:  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  my  report  to  the  President 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  Missile  Sites 
Labor  Commission. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  this  report  with 
you  at  your  convenience. 
Cordially, 
'  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

July  15,  1961. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  This  Is  to  report  to 
you  on  the  work  so  far  of  the  MlsaUe  Sites 
Labor  Commission  which  you  established  on 
May  30,  1961. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  work  of  this  Commission  and  of 
the  cooperation  given  it  by  both  \aboT  and 
management,  who  pledged  no  strikes  and  no 
lockouts  on  missile  and  space  sites,  is  the 
record  of  man  days  lost  because  of  labor 
disputes  since  the  Commission  was  estab- 
lished. 

During  1960  a  total  of  88,000  man-days 
of  work  were  lost  because  of  strikes  on 
missile  and  space  sites.  This  averages  out 
to  over  7,000  man-days  lost  a  month  during 
1960.  In  June  of  1960  there  were  26,217 
man-days  of  work  lost  due  to  work  stop- 
pages. This  was  the  greatest  monthly  total 
in  1960,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  June 
is  the  contract  renegotiation  month. 

In  June  of  1961  contracts  were  again  re- 
negotiated, but  only  312  man-days  of  work 
were  lost  due  to  work  stoppages.  This  Is 
slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  the  work 
time  lost  during  June  of  last  year. 

I  think  that  this  record  Is  concrete  testi- 
mony of  the  desire  of  labor  and  management 
to  aooperate  In  making  sure  that  work  on 


our  missile  and  space  programs  goes  for- 
ward uninterrupted.  It  la  also  evidence  I 
believe  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Missile  Sites  Labor  Com- 
mission to  handle  labor  disputes. 

Missile  site  labor  relations  committees 
have  been  established  on  21  missile  sites  over 
which  the  Commission  h;is  Jurisdiction.  Tlie 
Job  of  these  committees  Is  to  anticipate  labor 
problems  and  to  take  preventive  action 

They  are  composed  of  representatives  of 
contracting  agencies,  building  trades  unions, 
building  trades  contractors,  indusirUil 
unions,  missile  manufacturers,  and  a  medi- 
ator assigned  by  the  Federal  Mediatiun  and 
Conciliation  Service  who  acl.^  as  coordinator 
of   the  site   committee. 

Local  site  committees  lur.  e  de.ilt  with  a 
large  number  of  labor  problems  including 
those  of  work  Jurisdiction  and  assignment, 
grievances,  nonunion  employees,  and  alleged 
uneconomic  work  practices.  While  these 
problems  have  not  always  been  susceptible 
to  solution  at  the  local  site  level,  the  local 
parties  have  been  outstandin.gly  successful 
In  preventing  work  stoppages  while  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  are  being  considered, 
either  locally  or  at  the  Missile  Sites  Labor 
Conimiiiiion  level  The  international  unions 
have  been   extremely  cooperative. 

The  Commission  itself  is  also  engaged  in 
continuing  studies  on  uneconomic  practices, 
and  has  scheduled  hearings  for  July  24-25 
on  such  alleged  practices  at  Topeka  Air 
Force  Ba;e  and  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Ba.se 
referred  to  It  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  has  conducted  he.inngs  and  will  shortly 
render  a  decision  on  a  difficult  Jurisdictional 
dispute  matter  between  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  the 
I-iternational  Unl<jn  of  Operating  Engineers. 
Involving   cable    laying    at    missile    bases. 

The  Commission  has  al.so  e'^tablUhed  sub- 
committee to  study  and  deal  with  matters 
concerning  manpower  shortages  at  missile 
sites  and  lias  received  assurances  of  coopera- 
tion from  labor  and  contractor  Interests. 

It  has  successfully  worked  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  a  dispute 
at  Cape  Canaveral  in  an  injunction  proceed- 
ing to  avoid  a  walkout  at   the  base. 

At  present  the  Commission  Is  prep.irins? 
criteria  from  which  the  agencies  may  make 
determinations  of  economical  cost  In  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  bases. 

On  July  31  and  August  1  the  other  Com- 
mission members  and  I  will  visit  several 
of  the  missile  bases  to  observe  at  first  hand 
the  operation  of  the  local  committees  and 
the  problems  inherent  in  this  program. 

I  will  report  to  you  again  following  this 
trip. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Chairman.  Missile  Sites  Labor  Comrnio.sinn. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  however.  I  should  like  to  read 
two  particularly  enlightening  paragraphs 
of  the  letter,  as  follows: 

During  1960  a  total  of  86.000  man-days  of 
work  were  lost  because  of  strikes  on  missile 
and  space  sites.  This  averages  out  to  over 
7,000  man-days  lost  a  month  during  1960. 
In  June  of  1960  there  were  26,217  man-days 
of  work  lost  due  to  work  stoppages.  This 
was  the  greatest  monthly  total  in  1960.  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  June  is  the  con- 
tract renegotiation  month. 

In  June  of  1961  contracts  were  again  re- 
negotiated, but  only  312  man-days  of  work 
were  lost  due  to  work  stoppages.  This  is 
slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  the  work 
time  lost  during  June  of  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
President    Kennedy    and    Secretary    of 


Labor  Goldberg  for  the  excellent  accom- 
plishments of  the  Commission  thus  far, 
and  express  the  hope  that  the  work  of 
the  Commission  will  continue  to  be  effec- 
tive. I  should  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation not  only  to  him  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  but  also  to 
both  labor  and  management,  for  the  co- 
operation they  are  extending  to  tiie 
Commi.ssion.  thus  making  it  possible  for 
our  mi.s.sile  and  .space  programs  to  pro- 
ceed witliout  any  unnecessary  obstruc- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  there 
also  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
new.spaper  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Thursday. 
July  20,  1961,  bearing  the  byline  of 
Stuart  H  Loory.  and  entitled  No  Strikes 
on  Mis.siles  Since  McClellan's  Probe." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Strikes  o.n  Missn.ES  Since  McCLELLJkN's 

Probe 

(By  Stuart   H    I,oory> 

Cape  Canaveral,  Fla  ,  July  18  —Work  on 
this  Country's  space  and  missile  programs 
has  proceeded  without  a  strike,  lockout,  or 
other  serious  stoppage  since  the  hearings  of 
Senator  John  L.  McClkli.an's  Permanent 
Investlg.itlon  Subcommittee  adjourned  in 
May,  a  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  official  said   here  Tue.'Jdriy. 

At  Cape  Canaveral  the  30  unloii.>;  represent- 
ing almost  8  000  organized  workers  are  ex- 
pected to  bind  themselves  with  a  no  strike, 
no  work  stoppage  pledge  within  a  few  days. 
according  to  William  J  Usery.  Jr  .  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Machinists 
Union.  AFL-CIO,  and  representative  of  the 
Industrial  unions  here  on  the  Atlan'i'-  mis- 
sile site  iabfjr  relations  committee. 

Mr.  Usery  told  a  press  conference  he  had 
per.ionally  called  more  than  half  of  the 
unl  ns  so  f.tr  and  that  all  had  agreed  to  the 
pledge. 

The  pledge  came  in  response  to  President 
Kennedy's  Executive  order  of  May  establish- 
ing a  National  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commis- 
sion to  do  what  it  can  to  abolish  work  stop- 
paces  and  labor-management  unre.~-t  at  the 
Nanons  missile  and  rocket  bases. 

WnrXLT     MEETINGS 

The  local  committee,  composed  ot  seven 
men  representing  the  Air  Force.  Natiowal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  gov- 
vernment  contractors,  and  unions.  Is  headed 
by  George  Bennett,  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service.  Established 
July  5.  It  has  been  holding  weekly  meetings 
to  head  off   disputes  before   they  arise. 

Tuesday  the  local  committee  met  the  press 
and  reported  that  labor  relations  had  taken 
a  turn  for  the  better  since  the  President's 
executive  order  and  the  revelations  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lelghton  I.  Davis.  Air  Pore* 
missile  test  center  commander,  said  the  rev- 
elations of  the  Senate  committee  concerning 
work  stoppages,  uneconomical  operations  and 
featherbedding  by  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment were  facts  with  which  he  could  not 
argue.  He  commands  22,000  workers,  in- 
cluding military  and  civilian  personnel. 

However.  Paul  Styles,  a  labor  expert  for 
NASA,  said  the  workers  here  and  at  other 
missile  bases  should  not  be  blamed  for  their 
conduct. 

"They  Just  didn't  reallEe  how  important 
our  missile  and  space  program  was."  he  said. 
"They  didnt  realize  we  are  in  a  race  for  the 
}>reservation   of   our   American    way    of   life. 
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Tliese  aren't  a  bunch  oif  disloyal  American 
citizens;  they  are  Just  »  bunch  of  people 
who  didn't  know  what  the  score  was." 

.\s  a  result  of  the  Presidential  Executive 
order,  he  said,   they  had   learned   the  score. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  revealed  by  this 
article,  work  on  the  space  and  missile 
proiirams  has  proceeded  without  a  strike, 
lockout,  or  other  serious  stoppage  since 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  accord- 
mg  to  an  official  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service. 

Tlie  article  quotes  Maj.  Gen.  Leighton 
I.  Davis.  Air  Force  commander  of  the 
Missile  Test  Center  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
as  stating  that  the  revelations  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  concerning  step- 
pages,  uneconomical  operation.s.  and 
featherbedding  by  both  labor  and  man- 
agement were  facts  with  which  he  could 
not  argue. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the  hear- 
in^;s  before  the  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee revealed  that  durins  a  period  of 
.some  4 ',2  years  more  than  162.000  man- 
days  of  labor  were  lost  due  to  some  327 
or  more  work  stoppages  at  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  sites.  In  addition, 
Uiere  was  evidence  of  slowdowTis, 
featherbedding.  and  other  abiises  con- 
tributing to  needless  additional  costs. 

As  I  had  indicated  during  the  course 
of  the  subcommittee  hearings,  it  was  in- 
conceivable that  any  resporbiible  segment 
of  labor.  Government,  or  management 
would  permit  this  situation  to  continue 
uncorrected. 

I  am  sure  that  were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
closures made  by  the  subcommittee,  this 
situation  would  not  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  American  pubUc. 
Therefore,  I  think  we  can  safely  con- 
clude that,  except  for  the  work  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, except  for  the  fact  that  it  brought 
about  the  disclosure  of  conditions  that 
prevailed  at  missile  sites,  corrective  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  such  as  I  have 
referred  to.  would  not  have  been  taken. 

So.  Mr.  President,  to  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  subcommittees  conducting 
this  investigation,  and  to  those  who  have 
criticized  the  subcommittee  for  making 
the  investigation  of  improE>er  labor  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  our  space  and 
missile  programs.  I  make  response  by 
.simply  letting  the  record  speak  in  refu- 
tation of  both  the  objections  made  and 
the  criticisms  offered 


COMPELLING  OF  TESTIMONY  AND 
GRANTING  OF  IMMUNITY  FROM 
PROSECUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  559.  S.  1655. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  LtciSLATTVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1655»  to  amend  chapter  95  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  com- 
pelling of  testimony  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  the  granting  of  immunity 
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from  prosecution  in  connection  the:*e- 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  subsection  (Ci  of  section  3486  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  "Im.migration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  182  186;  204  206; 
240  241)  "  the  following:  "or  violations  of 
section  19.51  of  this  title;  or  vii  latlons  of 
section  302  .f  the  Act  of  June  23.  1947  (61 
Stat    157;   1-9  U.SC.   186)". 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate bill  1655  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  bill  provides  for  permitting  the 
compelling  of  testimony  and  the  grant- 
ing of  immunity  to  investigations  of  vio- 
lations of  the  Hobbs  Act  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Frequently  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  testimony  in  extortion  cases 
and  bribery  cases  that  occur  under  those 
acts.  When  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
and  the  district  attorneys  think  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  compel  testimony, 
they  now  have  the  power  to  compel  it. 
There  is  also  the  power  to  grant  im- 
munity in  a  number  of  other  fields. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATLNG.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  passed  the  immunity  statute 
for  national  .security  cases,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  There  was 
some  oppo.'-ition  to  the  granting  of  im- 
munity in  any  cases.  There  were  those 
who.  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  certain 
serious  crimes,  such  as  kidnaping, 
should  be  covered  by  the  immunity 
statute  which  passed  several  years  ago 

The  bill  as  amended  would  add  to  the 
existing  immunity  statute  violations  of 
provisions  of  the  Hobbs  Act  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  I  can  well  understand  the 
importance  of  this  weapon  in  labor 
racketeering  cases,  and  I  recognize  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  been  very  much  interested  in  this 
field.  I  understand  that  frequently  there 
are  ca.ses  where  the  only  witnesses  avail- 
able in  such  labor  racketeering  cases 
are  persons  who  themselves  would  be 
liable  to  prosecution.  For  instance,  the 
employer  in  a  labor  extortion  case  might 
be  reluctant  to  testify  in  a  Hobbs  Act 
case  because  of  the  fear  of  self-incrimi- 
luition  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  a  way.  these  two  acts  move  in 
somewhat  different  directions.  Unless 
the  Attorney  General  could  compel  the 
testimony  of  the  employer  In  such  a  case, 
there  would  be  difficulty  bringing  any- 
one to  justice  in  such  situations. 

The  same  would  be  true  where  the 
Attorney  General  deemed  it  w^e  to  grant 
immunity  to  a  labor  vmloni  official  or 
someone  on  that  side  in  ordeVto  get  at 
the  employer  who  was  considCTed  to  be 
the  more  guilty  of  the  two. 

But.  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  logi- 
cal reason  for  limiting  the  use  of  the 


immunity  principle  to  this  particular 
type  of  offense,  or  indeed  to  specific  cate- 
gories of  offenses.  The  same  conditioiis 
of  complicity  between  potential  witnesses 
and  defendants  may  exist  in  gambling 
cases  and  other  bribery  cases,  for  in- 
stance. The  same  could  be  true  with 
regard  to  bribery  of  a  public  official  as 
is  true  of  cases  involving  money  passing 
between  an  employer  ana  an  employee, 
or  vice  versa. 

The  labor  racketeering  statutes  are 
certainly  not  the  only  ones  where  such 
immunity  should  be  considered.  The 
privilege  of  granting  immunity,  which 
.should  be  sparingly  used,  is  a  law  en- 
forcement weapon  which,  under  proper 
safeguards  and  proper  use  by  the  At- 
lorney  General,  should  be  available  for 
use  in  all  serious  prosecutions  in  which 
it  is  essential  for  the  conviction  of  the 
real  culprits. 

The  immimuy  statute  which  was 
pa.ssed  some  years  ago  was  based  on  a 
bill  wliich  I  had  introduced,  so  I  have 
considerable  interest  in  this  subject. 
That  bill  required  that  the  Attorney 
General  himself  must  pass  on  the  grant- 
ing of  immunity,  not  a  U.S.  attorney  in 
the  field,  but  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self. This  provision  is  carried  over,  very 
wisely  in  my  judgment,  in  this  amend- 
ment V  hich  we  are  seeking  to  enact  into 
law. 

The  present  immunity  statute  has  been 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
is  nothing  new  or  unusual  in  the  con- 
cept contained  in  this  bill.  It  is  reflected 
in  a  host  of  other  Federal  statutes  aiid 
in  many  State  statutes.  A  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedlj'  held 
that  the  fifth  amendment  is  designed  to 
protect  agaiiist  self-incrimination,  and 
not  to  operate  as  a  bar  against  obtain- 
ing information.  We  are  not  undennin- 
ing  in  any  way  the  purpose  of  the  fifth 
amendment  by  exchanging  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  valuable  evidence 
against  the  ringleaders  of  a  particular 
criminal  enterprise.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  for  many  years  requested 
a  general  immunity  statute  in  the  be- 
lief that  such  a  statute  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent prosecutive  weapon,  and  would 
not  violate  any  constitutional  rights. 

Congress,  however,  has  been^ery  timid 
in  giving  the  Department  the  legal  tools 
it  needs  to  wage  a  totally  effective  war 
against  organized  crime,  and  it  has  re- 
fused in  the  past  to  extend  the  immunity 
principle  except  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
That  is  the  basis  given — and  perhaps  it 
is  wise,  for  the  selective  grant  of  im- 
munity requested  by  ^he  Department  in 
the  pending  bill.  I. recognize  at  least 
that  it  has  validity  based  on  the  past 
record  of  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  I 
believe  that  there  is  more  awareness 
than  ever  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
improving  our  anticrime  arsenal  of 
weapons  and  that  perhaps  the  Depart- 
ment should  have  tried  harder  to  con- 
vince Congress  this  year  that  a  general 
Immunity  statute  was  sound  and  should 
be  enacted. 

I  am  sure  the  Department  could  have 
had  a  broader  statute,  if  It  had  urged 
one. 
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I  support  the  pending  bill,  however, 
as  the  best  we  can  hope  to  pass  as  a 
practical  matter  under  the  present 
circumstances.  There  is  no  record  of 
abuse  under  any  of  the  almost  40  Fed- 
eral immunity  statutes  now  on  the 
books. 

Sometimes  it  is  forgotten  that  the  bill 
granting  immunity  in  national  security 
cases  was  a  separate  bill  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  whereas 
there  are,  in  many  other  parts  of  various 
pieces  of  legislation,  including  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act,  provisions  for  the 
granting  of  immunity  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  possibilities  of  abuse 
are  present  in  all  law-enforcement  ac- 
tivities and  legislation,  but  it  is  the  crim- 
inals who  are  endangering  the  freedom 
and  security  of  society,  and  not  the  po- 
licemen. 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will  be 
helpful  in  the  limited  area  to  which  it 
applies  and  I  hope  it  will  serve  as  a 
strong  precedent  for  a  more  general  en- 
actment on  this  subject  in  the  future, 
or  at  least  for  extending  it  to  some  of  the 
serious  crimes,  like  kidnaping,  murder, 
and  some  other  very  serious  offenses,  as 
to  which  this  prosecutive  weapon  is  now 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  for  legislative  his- 
tory, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  ok  Meaning  of  S.  1655.  To  Per- 
mit THE  Compelling  of  Testimony  and 
THE  Granting  of  Immunity  in  Certain 
Instances 

The  Attorney  General  has  advised  the  Con- 
gress that  in  labor  racketeering  cases  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  legislation  to  permit 
the  compelling  of  testimony  before  grand 
Juries  and  courts  in  Hobbs  Act  and  certain 
Taft-Hartley  Act  cases. 

The  Hobbs  Act.  section  1951  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  makes  it  a  felony  pun- 
ishable by  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000  and  up 
to  20  years'  imprisonment,  or  both,  to  inter- 
fere with  commerce  by  robbery  or  extortion 
as  defined  in  the  act.  Section  302  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  makes  it  unlawful  for  an 
employer  in  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
to  pay  money  or  make  gifts  to  representa- 
tives of  any  of  his  employees  under  circum- 
stances that  would  constitute  such  action 
a  bribe.  A  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  and  impris- 
onment for  1  year  may  be  imposed  upon 
violators.  The  close  connection  between  the 
two  offenses  proscribed  In  these  acts  often 
Inhibits  cooperation  with  law-enforcement 
officers.  For  example,  an  employer  who  is  a 
victim  of  labor  extortion  may  be  reluctant 
to  testify  in  a  Hobbs  Act  case  for  fear  of 
Incriminating  himself  under  section  302  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  bill  will  amend  the  statute  in  the 
Criminal  Code  which  establishes  the  proce- 
dure for  effecting  a  grant  of  Immunity  from 
prosecution  In  exchange  for  testimony  in 
certain  security-type  offenses  so  as  to  estab- 
lish a  similar  procedure  In  the  Hobbs  Act 
and  Taft-Hartley  Act  cases. 

As  amended,  and  as  It  would  relate  to  the 
acts  I  am  discussing,  whenever  in  the  Judg- 


ment of  a  U.S.  attorney  the  testimony  of  a 
witness,  or  the  product  inn  of  documents, 
in  any  case  or  proceeding  before  a  grand 
Jury  or  court  of  the  United  States  Involving 
the  Hobbs  Act  or  section  302  of  Talt-Haitley 
is  necessary  to  the  public  interest,  he,  upon 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  may 
apply  for  an  order  compelling  the  witness  to 
testify  or  produce  the  required  documents 
If  the  witness  is  .so  ordered,  he  may  not  be 
prosecuted  for  or  on  account  ol  any  trans- 
acticn.  matter,  or  thing,  concprnmg  which  he 
was  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his 
privilege  against  self-in-rimlnation,  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence  He  may.  however,  be 
prosecuted  for  contempt  or  perjury  com- 
mitted while  so  testifying. 

This  type  of  legislation  is  not  uncommon. 
The  many  such  statutes  which  are  on  the 
books  have  been  found  to  be  of  tremendous 
assistance  in  bringing  about  the  true  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

In  support  of  this  proposal,  the  Attorney 
General  advised  the  committee  that  in  Hobbs 
Act  violations,  the  Department  often  runs 
into  situations  where  the  person  active  In 
the  extortion  Is  merely  an  agent  for  a  laiy^r 
racketeer.  He  is  the  plpllne  thmugh  which 
the  money  extorted  Roes  from  the  employer 
to  the  hoodlum.  Under  jjresent  law,  there  is 
no  means  of  compelling  the  agent's  cooper- 
ation in  the  efforts  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  get  at  the  men  for  whom  he  is  work- 
ing. As  proposed,  the  bill  will  supply  an 
effective  tool   toward   that   end 

Often,  the  man  who  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  law  enforcement  officer  is  a  flunky  for 
the  higher  echelons  in  the  syndicate  for 
which  he  is  working.  To  Imprison  him  wovild 
serve  no  useful  purpose — certainly  not  s<i 
useful  a  purpose  as  would  be  served  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  persons  fur  whom  he  is 
working.  This  measure  should  be  a  most 
potent  weapon  In  our  ail-ovit  fight  against 
those  who  prey  upon  the  business  commu- 
nity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  furtlier  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  1655 1  wa.s  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  wa.s  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseynbled ,  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  3486  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(66  Stat.  182-186;  204-206:  240  241 )"  the 
following:  "or  violations  of  ."section  1951  of 
this  title;  or  violations  of  section  302  of  the 
Act  of  June  23.  1947  (61  Stat.  157;  29  U.SC. 
186)'-. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  com- 
pelling of  testimony  under  ceitain  con- 
ditions and  the  granting  of  immunity  in 
connection  therewith." 


TRANSMISSION  OF  BETS,  WAGERS, 
AND  RELATED  INFORMATION 

Mr.     EASTLAND.     Mr.    Piesident.     I 
move  that  the  Senate   proceed   to   the 
consideration   of   Calendar   No.    560.  S 
1656. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
1656)   to  amend  chapter  50  of  title  18, 


United  States  Code,  with  re.spect  to  the 
tran.smission  of  bets,  wagers,  and  re- 
lated information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  S 
1656 1  to  amend  chapter  50  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  re.spect  to  tb.e 
tran.smi.ssion  of  bets,  wageis,  and  related 
information,  which  had  been  reported 
fiom  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary., 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  prohibits  the  u.sc  of  wire  communi- 
cations facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
tiambling  information  in  interstate  and 
foreiiin  commerce.  The  committee 
lieard  testimony  that  there  are  70,000 
people  in  this  country  engaged  in  illeii'al 
gamblinsj;  activities.  Racketeers  and 
cant/.sters  have  built  their  bu.sine.s.s 
about  it.  It  mvolves  an  income  of  $7 
billion  a  year. 

The  bill  will  civc  tiie  I'  S  Government 
a  tool  witli  whioli  to  help  the  States  in 
enforcing  their  .statutes  against  gam- 
blintr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pape  1. 
line  7.  after  the  word  "forwardiim"  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  "and"  and  in- 
sert "or". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  as  reed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pace  2 
line  4,  after  "lai "  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "Whoever  lea.ses,  furni.shes.  or  main- 
taiiLs  any  wire  communication  facility 
with  intent  that  it  be  used  for  the  tran.s- 
mi.ssion in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  bets  or  wagers,  or  information 
assisting  in  the  placing  of  bet-s  or  wafers 
on  any  sporting  event  or  contest,  or 
knowingly  uses  such  facility  for  any  such 
transmission,"  and  insert  "Whoever  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  busine.ss  of  bettina 
or  wagering  knowingly  uses  a  wire  com- 
munication facility  for  the  transmission 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  bets 
or  wagers  or  information  assisting  in 
the  placing  of  bets  or  wageis  on  any 
.'^porting  event  or  contest,  or  for  the 
transmission  of  a  wire  communication 
winch  entitles  the  recipient  to  receive 
money  or  credit  as  a  result  of  bets  or 
wageis,  or  for  information  assisting  in 
the  placing  of  bets  or  wagers.". 

The  amendment  was   agreed   to. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  two  amendments  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  move  that  the  first  of  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  22,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  pe- 
riod and  insert  in  lieu  tliereof  a  comma 
and  add  the  following:   'or  for  the  trans- 
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mission  of  information  assisting  in  the 
placing  of  bets  or  wager3  on  a  sporting 
event  or  contest  from  a  State  where  bet- 
ting on  that  sporting  event  or  contest 
is  legal  into  a  State  in  which  such  bet- 
ting is  illegal." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  would 
liie  clerk  plea&e  state  the  amendment 
again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  again  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  22.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  add  the  following;  or  for  the  trans- 
mission of  information  assisting  in  the 
placing  of  bets  or  wagers  on  a  sporting 
event  or  contest  from  a  State  where 
betting  on  that  sporting  event  or  con- 
test is  legal  into  a  State  in  which  such 
betting  is  illegal." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  President.  I 
think  that  is  a  mi.stake, 

Mr.  EASTLAND,     It  should  be  "legal  " 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  amend- 
ment says  "legal." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President.  I 
modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  word  should  be  changed  from  "il- 
legal" to    'legal  " 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Ilie  last  word  of  the 
amendment  should  be  legal,"  instead  of 
■  illegal." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  word  u.sed  bc- 
foip  should  also  be  "legal." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agieed  to. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  Pi-esident,  I  am 
informed  that  the  clerk  misread  the 
words  "or  for  the  transmission  of  in- 
formation assisting  in  the  placing  of 
bets  or  wagers  on  a  sporting  event  or 
contest  from  a  State  where  betting  on 
that  sixjrtinf  event  or  contest  is  legal 
into  a  State  in  which  such  betting  is 
lethal." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
word  is  "legal"  in  both  Instances 

Mr.  KEATING.  Anyway,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  what  we  mean.  We  are  not 
condoning  illegality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  top  of 
page  3,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

(d)  When  any  common  carrier,  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commlaslon,  la  notified  In  writing  by 
a  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency,  acting  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  that 
any  facility  furnished  by  It  is  being  used  or 
will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
or  receiving  gambling  information  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  it  shall  discon- 
tinue or  refuse  the  leasing,  furnishing,  or 
maintaining  of  such  faculty,  after  reason- 
able notice  to  the  subscriber,  but  no  dam- 
rit,'es,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  civil  or  criminal, 
shall  be  found  against  any  common  carrier 


for  any  act  done  In  compliance  with  any 
notice  received  from  a  law  enforcement 
agency.  Nothing  in  thla  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  prejudice  the  right  of  any  person 
affected  thereby  to  secure  an  api>roprlate 
determination,  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
In  a  Federal  court  or  In  a  State  or  local  tri- 
bunal or  agency,  that  such  facility  should 
not  be  discontinued  or  removed,  or  should  be 
restored. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clehk.  On  page  3,  line 
7  of  the  committee  amendment,  after  the 
word  "commerce",  strike  the  comma  and 
insert  the  words  "in  violation  of  Federal, 
State  or  local  law.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  S.  1656,  PaOHtBrriNG  Trans- 
MiiisiON  or  Bets  by  Wire  Communications 

S  1656  is  designed  to  prohibit  the  vise  of 
vrlre  communication  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  gambling  information  In  Inter- 
state and  fo.-elgn  commerce,  and  thus  assist 
the  States  In  enforcement  of  their  laws 
against  gambling   and  boolnnaXlng, 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  received 
testimony  that  gambling  In  the  U.S.  Involves 
aboxit  70.000  persons  and  a  gross  volume  of 
(7  billion  annually.  Information  essential 
to  gambling  must  be  readily  and  quickly 
available  Illegal  bookmaklng  depends  upon 
races  at  about  20  major  racetracks  through- 
out the  country,  only  a  few  of  which  are  In 
operation  at  any  one  time.  Since  the  book- 
maker needs  many  bets  In  order  to  operate 
a  successful  book,  he  needs  replays.  Includ- 
ing money  on  each  race.  Bettors  will  bet  on 
successive  races  only  If  they  know  quickly 
the  results  of  the  prior  race  and  the  book- 
maker cannot  accept  l>et8  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  results  of  each  race.  Thus,  In- 
formation so  quickly  received  as  to  be  almost 
simultaneous,  prior  to,  during,  and  Im- 
mediately after  each  race  with  regard  to 
starting  horses,  scratches  of  entries,  probable 
winners,  betting  odds,  results  and  the  prices 
paid.  Is  essential  to  both  the  Illegal  book- 
maker and  his  customers. 

8o  far,  I  have  been  discussing  Incoming 
information.  The  bookmaker  must  also  have 
rapid  outgoing  Information  and  the  tele- 
phone is  Just  such  a  means  of  rapid  com- 
munication. He  telephones  other  bookmak- 
ers in  order  to  balance  his  book  and  protect 
against  a  heavy  loss  when  the  betting  is  con- 
centrated on  one  entry.  This  Is  known  as 
layoff    betting. 

S,  1656  has  been  amended  by  your  commit- 
tee. In  two  major  respects.  As  originally  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress,  a  conunon  car- 
rier would  be  subject  to  the  sanctions  of  the 
bill  if  It  leased,  furnished,  or  mainti.  iued   a 


wire  communication  facility  with  Intent 
that  it  be  used  for  the  transmission  of  bets 
or  wagers  or  information  assisting  In  the 
placing  of  bei«  or  wagers  on  any  sporting 
event  or  contest.  Your  committee  has  lim- 
ited the  bUl  to  those  In  the  business  of  bet- 
ting who  use  the  wire  communication  facu- 
lty— In  other  words — the  professional 
gambler. 

Your  committee  has  added  a  new  subsec- 
tion which  wUl  require  the  common  earner 
to  refuse  or  discontinue  service  If  It  Is  noti- 
fied by  a  law  enforcement  offlclal.  In  writing, 
that  the  facility  la  or  will  be  used  for  trans- 
mitting or  receiving  gambling  information. 
If  the  common  carrier  does  refuse  or  discon- 
tinue service  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  it 
will  not  be  penalized  for  so  acting.  Further- 
more, the  rights  of  the  Individual  affected  to 
secure  an  appropriate  legal  determination  as 
to  his  right  to  the  facility  Is  not  affected. 

The  bill  does  not  cover  radio  and  television 
because  the  sanction  of  license  revocation  by 
the  FCC  is  a  sutBclent  deterrent  to  prevent 
the  use  of  these  facilities  for  dissemination 
of  gambling  Information. 

The  bill  exempts  the  transm.ission  of  In- 
formation for  use  In  news  reporting  of  sport- 
ing events  or  contests.  Thus,  the  reporter 
who  uses  a  telephone  to  advise  his  newspaper 
or  radio  station  of  the  results  of  a  sportlr.g 
event  does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

S  1656  will  assist  the  States  in  eriforce- 
ment  of  their  gambling  laws  It  will  a'.FO 
help  suppress  organized  gambling. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recom- 
mends favorable  action   by   the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  clerk  state  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  3? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to, 

Mr,  KEATING,  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  bill  as  amended.  Essentially  the  bill 
reported  by  the  conamittee  is  a  marriage 
of  two  pending  bills.  S.  1658  and  S.  528. 
The  original  Isaiguage  of  S.  1658  im- 
posed a  very  onerous  obligation  on  com- 
mwi  carriers  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  exemption  given  other  common  car- 
riers in  the  provisions  of  S.  1657  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  gambling  para- 
phernalia. In  its  original  form,  S.  1658 
would  have  subjected  the  telephone  com- 
panies to  prosecution  even  though  they 
had  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  criminal 
purpose  to  which  their  lines  were  being 
placed.  The  telephone  under  the 
amended  language  will  be  required  to 
cooperate  with  government  agencies,  but 
criminals,  not  innocent  phone  company 
employees,  will  now  be  the  objects  of 
prosecution.  This  is  certainly  a  more 
sensible  proposal  than  that  originally 
submitted  and  it  has  my  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  thii-d  reading  of  tlie  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Co7igress  asitembled.  That  section 
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1081  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"The  term  'wire  communication  facility' 
means  any  and  all  Instrumentalities,  person- 
nel, and  services  (among  other  things,  the 
receipt,  forwarding,  or  delivery  of  communi- 
cations) used  or  useful  In  the  transmission 
of  writing,  signs,  pictures,  and  sounds  of 
all  kinds  by  aid  of  wire,  cable,  or  other  like 
connection  between  the  points  of  origin  and 
reception  of  such  transmission." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  50  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  1084  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"S  1084.  Transmission  of  wagering  infurmn- 
tion;  penalties 

"(a)  Whoever  being  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  betting  or  wagering  knowingly  uses 
a  wire  communication  facility  for  the  trans- 
mission in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
of  bets  or  wagers  or  information  assisting  in 
the  placing  of  bets  or  wagers  on  any  sporting 
event  or  contest,  or  for  the  transmission  of 
a  wire  communication  which  entitles  the  re- 
cipient to  receive  money  or  credit  as  a  result 
of  bets  or  wagers,  or  for  information  assist- 
ing In  the  placing  of  bets  or  wagers,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  transmission  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  of  information 
for  use  in  news  reporting  of  sporting  events 
or  contests,  or  for  the  transmission  of  infor- 
mation assisting  in  the  placing  of  bets  or 
wagers  on  a  sporting  event  or  contest  from 
a  State  where  betting  on  that  sporting  event 
or  contest  is  legal  into  a  Stat*  in  which  such 
betting  is   legal. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  create  immunity  from  criminal  prose- 
cution under  any  laws  of  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, possession,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.•' 

"(d)  When  any  common  carrier,  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  Is  notified  in  writing 
by  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  acting  within  its  Jurisdiction, 
that  any  facility  furnished  by  it  is  being  used 
or  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  transmit- 
ting or  receiving  gambling  information  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  violation 
of  Federal,  State  or  local  law,  it  shall  dis- 
continue or  refuse,  the  leasing,  furnishing, 
or  maintaining  of  such  facility,  after  reason- 
able notice  to  the  subscriber,  but  no  dam- 
ages, penalty  or  forfeiture,  civil  or  criminal, 
shall  be  found  against  any  common  carrier 
for  any  act  done  in  compliance  with  any 
notice  received  from  a  law  enforcement 
agency.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  prejudice  the  right  of  any  person 
affected  thereby  to  secure  an  appropriate 
determination,  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
in  a  Federal  court  or  in  a  State  or  local 
tribunal  or  agency,  that  such  facility  should 
not  be  discontinued  or  removed,  or  should 
be  restored." 

Sec.  3.  The  analysis  preceding  .section  1081 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing item: 

"Sec.    1084.  Transmission    of    wagering    in- 
formation;   penalties." 


INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
WAGERING  PARAPHERNALIA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  561.  Sen- 
ate bill  1657. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
16571   to  provide  means  for  the  Federal 


Government  to  combat  interstate  crime 
and  to  assist  the  States  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  criminal  laws  by  prohibit- 
ing the  interstate  transportation  of 
wagering  paraphernalia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  a'-jreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  ameiid- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  '.vill  state  the  hr.st  amendment  of 
the  C(jmmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
at  the  besjinninq:  of  line  7.  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  "'a*";  on  page  2.  line  6,  after 
the  word  "or",  to  strike  out  "both."  " 
and  insert  "both.";  after  line  6.  to  insert: 

■•(bi  This  section  .shall  not  apply  to  (1) 
parimutuel  betting  equipment,  parimutuel 
tickets  where  legally  acquired,  or  parimutuel 
materia's  used  or  designed  for  use  at  race- 
tracks cir  other  sportuig  events  in  connec- 
tion with  which  betting  is  legal  under  ap- 
plicable Stnte  law.  or  (2)  the  carriage  or 
tran.sportation  in  lnter.'=tatp  or  foreign  com- 
nifrre  of  any  newspaper  or  similar  publi- 
cation " 

and  by  adding  the  following  item  to  the 
analy.sis   of    the   chapter; 

"Sec.      l')5i.'       Interstate      transportation     of 
wagering    paraphernalia  " 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Com- 
mittee amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
line  11,  after  "i2i",  it  is  proijosod  to  in- 
sert the  following  words:  "The  trans- 
portation of  betting  materials  to  be  u.sed 
in  the  placing  of  bets  or  wagers  on  a 
sporting  event  into  a  Statp  in  which 
such  betting  is  legal  under  the  statutes 
of  that  State,  or  i.lt". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amrnd- 
ment  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ne.xt  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  After  line  15. 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  2.  Section  1302  of  title  18.  United 
Suites  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  dash 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  add- 
ing  a   new  sixth  paragraph   as  follows; 

"Any  article  described  in  section  1952  of 
this    titl«! — ". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
under  tlie  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  Vjy  the  committee,  anyone  who 
carries  a  New  Yoi'k  Times  or  Washing- 


ton Post  or  any  other  newspaper  under 
his  arm  will  not  be  liable  to  prosecution 
as  he  might  have  been  under  the  bill  as 
originally  introduced. 

As  originally  worded  the  bill  could 
have  been  construed  to  prohibit  the  in- 
terstate transportation  of  any  newspaper 
which  contained  infoi-mation  useful  in 
the  numbers  game.  Ihe  amendment 
which  I  proposed  in  committee  express- 
ly excludes  "newspapers  and  similar 
publications.  '  This  makes  it  absolutely 
certain  that  the  bill  will  not  infringe  in 
any  manner  on  the  freedom  of  the  press 
Liuaranteed  by  the  first  amendment.  I 
support  the  bill  as  amended  and  it  should 
be  approved. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  an  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

There  beiim  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXPI.ANATI"N     OF      -S        1657,      PROHIBITING      THE 

Inter.st.\te    Tr.\nsportati(in    or    Wackri.ng 
Parapher.nalia 

As  yoti  know,  we  now  have  In  our  Fedcr.il 
Crlmin;il  Crxle  a  chapter  61  entitled  "Lc;t- 
terles."  The  chajHer  prohibits  the  trans- 
p<.)rtation  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
or  the  mailing,  of  lottery  tickets  However, 
because  of  Judicial  construction,  tht-.'^e 
statutes  do  not  cover  much  of  the  para- 
phernalia which  the  gambling  fraternity 
must  ship  or  mail  across  Stale  lines.  For 
ex.'irnple.  In  the  le.idlng  ca.so  of  France  v 
V  S  I  164  US  676  I  .  the  Svipreme  Court  held 
m  18SJ7  that  the  stanitc  applied  only  to  lot- 
tery paraphernalia  representing  chances  on 
an  existing  it^ttery.  not  one  already  com- 
pleted. In  1903.  in  Frartcts  v  V  S  [IHS  US. 
375).  the  Supreme  Court  further  limited  the 
application  of  the  statute  by  holding  th.it 
the  duplK.tte  slip  retained  by  the  agent  of 
ir  numbers  lottery  was  not  covered  The 
.attorney  General,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  stated  that  the  use 
of  the  mails  in  .id-.ert ising  and  conduclinR  a 
bookinaklng  bu.smess  did  not  violate  the 
present  lottery  statute  becau.se  the  selec- 
tion of  winners  may  require  some  .'^kiU  or 
knowledge  rather  than  mere  ch.-.nce  He 
cited  the  c.ise  of  United  Statr'i  v  Rich  (90 
F  Supp  624 1.  In  the  ea.stern  district  or 
Illinois.  Nor  do  the  lottery  statutes  In  their 
present  form  cover  the  many  thousands  o! 
.sports  betting  pool  slips  which  are  tran.s- 
ported  dally  acros.s  State  lines,  for  they  do 
not  meet  the  traditional  definition  of  a 
lottery — the  payment  of  a  consider. itlon 
must  be  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  by 
chance.  Even  out-and-out  lottery  tickets 
may  be  shipped  across  State  lines  wi'.h  Im- 
punity if  they  are  printed  in  blank,  .shipped, 
and  then  locally  overprinted  with  the  pI.Tv- 
iiig  numbers. 

.S.  1657  will  fin  the  Void  now  exi.siing  It 
will  make  it  a  felony  to  send  or  c.irry  know- 
i  igly  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or 
to  mail,  any  waf;cring  paraphernalia  or  de- 
vice used,  adaptjed.  or  designed  for  use  in 
bookmaking.  warring  pools  with  respect  to 
a  sporting  event,  oVnumbers.  policy,  bolita. 
or  similar  game.  The  shipment  of  pari- 
mutuel betting  equipment  into  those  States 
11  which  such  betting  is  legal  Is  excepted 
from  the  coverage  of  the  bill.  ALso.  to  avoid 
any  pos.'^ibility  of  an  interpretation  which 
might  bring  within  the  criminal  penalties  of 
the  bill  a  person  who  carries  a  newspaper  or 
similar  publication  containing  racing  re- 
sults or  predictions,  a  specific  exception  is 
provided. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  bill  will  be  of 
material  assistance  in  bringing  about  a  sharp 
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curtailment  of  inte.-state  wagering,  and  the 
shipment  Interstate  of  the  wherewithal  to 
conduct  wagering  activities  in  any  one  State. 
Bookmakers,  ajB  well  as  lottery  and  policy  op- 
erators, need  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce for  big-time  operations.  State  law 
enforcement  officials  have  been  virtually 
handcuffed  in  trying  to  cope  with  them  and 
tre  Federal  offlclaU  have  lacked  the  statu- 
tory authority  to  render  full  assistance. 
With  thia  bill,  both  may  work  hand  in  hand, 
as  a  tesun  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of 
one  of  the  great  evils  on  the  American  scene 
today.  Too  many  chUdren  go  hungry  be- 
cause family  funds  needed  for  groceries  are 
dumped  into  the  coffers  of  the  vice  lords: 
too  many  government  officials  are  t«mpted 
from  their  sworn  duty  by  the  bribes  offered 
to  them  by  the  garrblers  who  mark  up  such 
outlays  as  part  of  the  expense  of  doing  busi- 
ncM.  With  the  Federal  Government  assist- 
ing the  local  authorities  will  not  be  frus- 
trated In  their  efforts,  and  as  a  result  they 
may  be  expected  tc  be  even  more  diligent 
in  their  work  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerxca  m  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 95  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof 

'  i  1952.  Interstate  transportation  of  wager- 
ing paraphernalia 
(a)  Whoever,  except  a  common  carrier  In 
the  usual  course  of  Its  business,  knowingly 
carries  or  senda  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  record,  paraphernalia,  ticket,  cer- 
tificate, bills,  slip,  token,  paper,  writing,  or 
other  device  used,  or  i.o  be  used,  or  adapted, 
devised,  or  designed  for  use  in  (a)  bookmak- 
ing; or  (b)  wagering  ;xx)ls  with  respect  to  a 
J  porting  event:  or  lO  in  a  numbers,  policy, 
bolita,  or  similar  game  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  five  years  or  both 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  (1) 
parimutuel  betting  equipment,  parimutuel 
tickets  where  legally  acquired,  or  parimutuel 
materials  used  or  des:gned  for  use  at  race- 
tracks or  other  sporting  events  In  connection 
with  which  betting  is  legal  under  applicable 
State  law.  or  (2)  the  transportation  of  bet- 
ting materials  to  be  used  In  the  placing  of 
bets  or  wagers  on  a  sporting  event  Into  a 
State  In  which  such  betting  is  legal  under 
the  sututes  of  that  .'SUte.  or  (3)  the  car- 
riage or  transportatlo  i  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  of  an>  newspaper  or  similar 
publication." 

and    by   adding    the    lollowing    item    to   the 
analysis  of  the  chaptei 

Sec  1952.  Interstate  transportation  of 
wagering  paraphernalia." 
Sec-.  2.  Section  1302  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amende<l  by  deleting  the  dash 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  adding  a 
new  sixth  paragraph  &i  follows; 

Any  article  described  in  section   1952  of 
this  title—". 


OBSTRUCTION  OP  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  INQUIRIES 

Mr.     EASTLAND.     Mr.     President,     I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 


consideration  of  Calendar  No.  5C2,  Sen- 
ate bill  1665. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1665 »  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  ob- 
struction of  investigations  and  inquiries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  t.ie  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-y  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Preside:it.  the 
bill  provides  permanent  sanctions  and 
imprisonment  up  to  5  years,  or  a  fine  of 
$5,000.  or  both,  for  obstructing  any  law- 
ful inquiry  or  investigation  conducted 
by  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  or  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  The  same 
penalty  would  be  applicable  to  thoi^e  who 
injure,  threaten,  or  attempt  to  injure 
any  person  or  property  on  account  of 
any  person  furnishing  information  in 
connection  with  any  lawful  inquiry  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury, 

The  bill  would  hit  at  the  very  heart 
of  organized  crime  and  the  racketeer, 
because  it  would  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  attempt  to  threaten  and  intimi- 
date a  i>erson  from  giving  testimony  or 
information  to  the  FBI  or  to  the  Nar- 
cotics Bureau. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
f^rst  committee  amendment  wi.l  be 
.stated 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  on  page  1,  line 
11,  after  the  word  "investigation",  to 
strike  out  "by  any  department  or 
agency  ■  and  insert  "conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury" ; 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  2, 
line  7.  after  the  word  "investigation", 
to  strike  out  "or"  and  insert  "conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  after  line 
8.  to  strike  out: 

(c)  Whoever  wiUfully  and  knowingly 
furnishes  false  or  misleading  information 
to  any  department  or  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  obstructing  or  impeding  any  lawful  in- 
quiry or  investigation  by  any  department 
or  agency. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitsc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 73  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  (a)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows; 

§  1510.  Obstruction  of  agency  or  department 
investigations 
"(a)  Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threat  or 
force  directed  to  any  person  or  property,  in- 
timidates, ol>structs  or  impedes,  or  endeavors 
to  intimidate,  obstruct  or  impede  any  person 
for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or  impeding 
any  lawful  Inquiry  or  Investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  or  the 
Department  pf  the  Treasury;  or 


"(bi  Whoever  injures,  or  threatens  or  at- 
tempts to  injure,  any  person  or  property  on 
account  of  any  person's  furnishing  or  having 
furnished  Information  to  any  department  or 
agency  in  connection  with  any  lawful  Inquiry 
or  investigation  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Department  of  the 
Tre.-vsury 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  oi 
both." 

(b)  By  amending  the  analysis  of  chapter 
73  of  such  title  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"1510.  Obstruction  of  agency  or  department 
investigations." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1665.  Obstruction  or  Agency  or  Depart- 
ment Investigations 
The  last  bill  to  which  I  Invite  favorable 
consideration  would  amend  the  "Obstruction 
of  Justice"  chapter  of  the  Criminal  Code,  to 
provide  that  It  shall  be  a  felony  punishable 
by  a  maximum  of  6  years'  imprisonment  and 
or  a  $5,000  fine  or  both  to  obstruct  any  law- 
ful inquiry  or  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  The  same  penalty  would  be 
applicable  to  thc«e  who  injure,  threaten,  or 
attempt  to  injure  any  person  or  property  on 
account  of  any  person  furnishing  or  having 
furnished  information  in  connection  with 
any  lawful  inquiry  of  the  Justice  Department 
or  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  submitting  this  legltlatlon  the  Attorney 
General  caUed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  obstruction  of  Justice  statutes  1 18 
use.  1503.  1505)  prohibit  the  influencing 
or  impeding  of  witnesses  in  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings, in  proceedings  pending  before  de- 
partments or  agencies,  and  in  inquiries  or 
investigations  being  conducted  by  either 
House  of  Congress  or  any  congressional  com- 
mittee. The  obstruction  of  any  inquiry  or 
Investigation  conducted  by  the  Departnient 
of  Justice  or  by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury prior  to  the  initiation  of  a  proceedii.g  is 
not  within  the  coverage  of  the  statutes. 

Because  the  exjjerience  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment indicates  that  potential  witnesses 
are  often  intimidated,  threatened,  or  coerced 
when  a  matter  is  in  an  investigative  stage, 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  a  proceeding,  it  is 
essential  that  the  coverage  be  exf>anded.  It 
is  equally  important  that  there  be  no  ob- 
struction whether  a  matter  Is  at  a  stage  Just 
prior  to  or  Just  after  the  initiation  of  the 
formal  proceeding.  Illustrative  of  the  need 
for  such  legislation  Is  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Scoratow  (137  F.  Supp.  620).  In 
that  case  the  defendant  had  threatened  to 
kill  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Friedman  if  Mr.  Friedman 
gave  any  information  to  the  FBI.  Mr.  Fried- 
man was  being  interrogated  by  the  FBI  in 
an  investigation  of  a  possible  false  statement 
to  the  FHA  involving  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Scora- 
tow. The  court  held  that  such  Intimidation 
was  not  covered  by  the  obstruction  of  Justice 
statutes  and  dismissed  the  Indictment. 

Another  case  which  the  Attorney  General 
called  to  the  Committee's  attention  involved 
a  man  named  Scuttles.  He  had  been  inter- 
viewed in  connection  with  a  stolen  automo- 
bile. When  the  man  who  sold  Scuttles  the 
automobile  got  out  of  prison  he  threatened 
to  kill  him  because  he  believed  Scuttles  had 
glTen  the  information  leading  to  his  con- 
viction. Since  Scuttles  was  never  a  witness 
at  the  trial  of  the  man  who  threatened  him. 
no  prosecution  was  possible. 
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ThLs  measure  Is  an  Indispensable  weapon   •  not  be   subjected  to   such   hazards   and 


in  the  all-out  fight  which  la  about  to  take 
place  against  organized  crime.  It  is  essential 
that  the  Federal  Government  be  in  a  position 
to  move  against  any  who  seek  to  interfere 
with  the  Justice  or  Treasury  Departments  in 
their  Investigative  activities.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  attempts  will  be  made  to  silence 
witnesses  through  threats  or  violence;  the 
Government  must  be  In  a  position  to  act 
vigorously  in  such  instances. 

The  President  submitted  a  special  message 
to  the  Congress  on  March  6,  1961,  amending 
the  budget  request  for  fiscal  1962  to  request 
an  additional  $540,000  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  use  to  provide  additional  staff 
to  combat  lawlessness  and  to  coordinate 
governmentwlde  efforts  against  crime. 
That  money  and  this  legflslation.  as  well  as 
some  additional  legislation  to  come  before 
the  Senate  at  a  later  date,  should  take  us  a 
long  way  along  the  road  to  a  country  con- 
siderably freer  of  the  evil  Influence  of 
today's  syndicated  racketeer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  bill.  I  con- 
sider it  an  extremely  important  bill, 
which  would  close  a  serious  defect  in  the 
present  obstruction -of -justice  statute. 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  a  crime  to 
intimidate  witnesses  in  pending  judicial 
proceedings,  but  not  prior  to  the  formal 
initiation  of  proceedings.  A  shocking 
illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  section  is  the  situation  in  the 
Scoratow  case— 137  F.  Supp.  620.  In 
that  case,  the  defendant  threatened  to 
kill  potential  Government  witnesses  if 
they  gave  any  information  to  the  FBI. 
The  court  held  that  such  intimidation 
did  not  come  within  the  existing  law  be- 
cause the  case  against  the  defendant 
had  not  been  instituted  at  the  time  of 
his  threat. 

In  another  case  a  man  who  had  been 
interviewed  by  FBI  agents  in  connection 
with  a  white  slave  traflQc  investigation, 
was  accosted  by  another  man  who  dis- 
played a  knife  and  threatened  to  kill  the 
person  being  interviewed  if  he  gave  any 
information  to  the  FBL  Again,  no  ac- 
tion could  be  taken  against  the  person 
making  these  threats  because  of  the 
fact  that  no  actual  proceeding  was  in 
progress. 

Of  course  coercion  can  assume  a  more 
subtle  form.  We  know  that  one  effective 
form  of  silencing  potential  witnesses  is 
economic  duress.  A  sharecropper  whose 
lease  may  not  be  renewed  or  whose  credit 
may  not  be  extended,  or  an  employee 
who  may  lose  his  means  of  livelihood 
will  not  make  a  very  willing  witness. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  every  wit- 
ness to  be  a  martsn:.  This  bill  would 
cover  all  forms  of  intimidation,  includ- 
ing these  economic  threats,  and  would 
be  of  assistance  in  virtually  every  type 
of  criminal  prosecution. 

We  all  know  the  dii3Bculties  which  the 
Government  frequently  encounters  in  ob- 
taining witnesses  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. It  certainly  should  be  able  to 
protect  Government  witnesses  against 
any  intimidation  including  out-and-out 
threats  of  violence  such  as  murder. 

This  gap  In  the  law  should  have  been 
closed  a  long  time  ago.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  one  of  the  prime  re- 
sponsibilities of  government.    It  should 


obstacles  as  arise  from  the  Government's 
inability  to  give  full  legal  protection  to 
potential  \ritnesses. 

The  leaders  of  organized  crime  arc 
familiar  with  every  one  of  these  legal 
shortcomings  under  the  present  law. 
They  exploit  each  advantage  in  promot- 
ing their  nefarious  activities. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  disturbing 
increase  in  crime  which  has  recently 
been  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  liie  FBI  is  due  entirely  to  the 
imperfections  in  our  present  criminal 
statutes,  but  I  do  believe  that  these  loop- 
holes are  a  contributing  factor,  and 
sometimes  a  decisive  factor  in  our  fail- 
ure to  bring  the  racketeers  to  book. 

The  public  would  wonder  why  more  at- 
tention has  not  been  given  to  those  prob- 
lems in  th(;  past,  if  it  were  fully  informed. 
I  have  been  astounded  at  the  meager  vol- 
ume of  my  mail  on  these  important  bills. 
There  simply  is  not  the  awareness  of  the 
serious  sh<:)rtcomings  which  now  exist  in 
our  anticrime  tools  to  curb  the  lawless 
elements  in  our  midst. 

In  some  cases  a  certain  mawki.sh  sen- 
timentality prevails  which  puts  the  con- 
veniences of  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
above  society's  interest  and  every  m- 
dividual's  interest  in  freedom  under  law. 
We  think  of  a  thousand  reasons  why 
some  measure  might  be  unfair  m  some 
hypothetical  case  to  some  hypothetical 
criminal,  but  are  unmoved  by  the  over- 
whelming proof  that  crime  is  imperilmg 
all  of  our  freedoms. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
in  the  Attorney  General's  crime  pro- 
gram: first,  because  it  closes  a  significant 
gap  in  the  present  law  and  second,  be- 
cause it  Vyfill  enhance  confidence  in  the 
judicial  process.  It  will  give  new  secu- 
rity to  wiijiesses  in  criminal  proceedings 
and  will  be  a  great  aid  to  law-enforce- 
ment agents  in  ferreting  out  the  facts 
about  particular  offenses.  This  bill  has 
my  stronj,'  support  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved. 

I  wish  to  add  generally,  with  regard 
to  all  of  these  crime  bills,  that  they  are 
a  very  important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  commend  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  presenting  them.  I  commend 
also  the  ether  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  the  expedition 
which  they  used  in  reporting  these  bills. 
I  should  call  attention  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  fonner  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  President  Eisenhower 
for  years  sought  similar  additional  law 
enforcement  tools.  Year  after  year  bills 
were  introduced  alon?  these  same  gen- 
eral lines,  some  of  them  identical.  No 
action  was  ever  forthcoming  over  a  5-  or 
6-year  period.  I  happen  to  know  a  little 
bit  about  the  situation,  because  I  offered 
some  of  the  bills  in  the  other  body  and 
some  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  offered  some  of 
them  also.  That  is  not  to  detract,  how- 
ever, from  the  vigor  with  which  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General  has  sought  action 
in  this  field  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 


tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  rend  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1665 >  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chajj- 
ler  73  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  (a^  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
oi  a  new  section  as  follows: 
•  5  1510.  Obstruction  of  agency  or  depart- 
ment Investigations 

"(a)  Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or 
force  directed  to  any  person  or  property. 
intimidates,  obstructs  or  Impedes,  or  en- 
deavors to  intimidate,  obstruct  or  Impede 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or 
Impeding  any  lawful  inquiry  or  investigation 
Conducted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  or 

"(b)  Whoever  Injures,  or  threatens  or  at- 
tempts to  Injure,  any  person  or  property  on 
account  of  any  person's  furnishing  or  hav- 
ing furnished  Information  to  any  dep.u-t- 
mcnt  or  agency  in  connection  with  any  law- 
ful Inquu-y  or  Investigation  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 

■'.Sh.iH  be  fined  not  more  than  15.000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
txiih.'" 

(b>  By  amendlni?  the  analysts  of  chapter 
73  of  such  title  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  tliereof: 

"1510.  Ob.structlon  of  acency  or  department 
Investigations." 


ADDITIONAL 
FOR         THE 


AUTHORIZATION     OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
ARMED    FORCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  618,  S. 
2311. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
2311'  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
request  all  attaches  of  the  Senate  to 
notify  the  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  two  very 
important  bills  and  one  very  important 
re.solution  will  be  before  the  Senate  and 
that  their  presence  on  the  floor  will  be 
very  much  appreciated. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKKY  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 
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FOREIGN   AID— FINANCING  OF  DE- 
VELOPMENT LOAN  FUND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  foreign  aid  bill  (S.  1983),  as 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  has  been  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wish  to  advise  Senators  and  others 
who  may  be  interest/ed  that  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amcvidment  to  the  bill 
which  I  propose  to  call  up  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  purpose  of  thie  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  the  provisions  in  the  bill  for  fi- 
nancing the  new  Development  Loan 
Fund  through  the  .so-called  back  door 
with  expenditures  from  public  debt  re- 
ceipts, and  to  substitute  instead  an 
authorization  for  orderly  and  unques- 
tionable annual  appropriations. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  an- 
nual appropriations  over  the  span  of 
5  fiscal  years.  1962-456  The  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriated  funds  in  each  year 
would  be  in  preciselj  the  same  amoimts 
as  the  bill  would  allow  to  be  drawn  down 
annually  in  expenditures  out  of  the  debt. 
The  actual  appropi  iations.  of  course, 
may  be  held  below  the  authorization 
limitation. 

Since  the  United  States  started  to  fi- 
nance foreign  aid  some  15  years  ago. 
Congress  has  taken  the  sound  position 
that  these  program.s  have  broad  foreign 
and  domestic  implications  which  require 
the  effective  annual  review  inherent  in 
the  appropriation  prx^ess 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  pre- 
serves this  wise  posit  .on.  which  Congress 
ha^reafllrmed  annually  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  At  tl^ie  same  time  it  pro- 
vides continuity  in  authorization  which, 
with  reasonable  assurance,  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  ad  vane  e  planning 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  the 
bill  would  nullify  tine  tested  policy  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid.  and 
would  set  a  questionable  precedent  for 
financing  soft  loans  to  undeveloped  and 
lesser  developed  countries  and  areas  of 
uncertain  merit 

Section  201(ai  of  the  bill  as  I'eported 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
beginning  on  page  4.  line  20,  of  the 
bill — directs  the  Prej.ident  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  new  Development 
Loan  Fund  to  assist  peoples  of  the  world 
in  their  efforts  tov.ard  economic  and 
social  development. 

The  language  of  section  202iai — be- 
ginning on  page  6.  line  4  of  the  bill- 
directs  the  President  to  capitalize  this 
loan  fund  with  $8,787  million  chargeable 
to  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
over  5  fiscal  years  1962-66:  $1,187  mil- 
lion in  the  current  year  1962,  and  $1,900 
million  in  each  of  the  succeeding  4 
years. 

This  $8.8  billion  in  expenditures  out  of 
receipts  from  the  .sale  of  public  debt 
would  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  or.  notes  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  "such  maturity,"  and  on  such 
"other  terms  and  conditions  "  as  he  may 
determine. 

In  short,  section  202<a»  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  authorizes  the  capitalization 
of  the  new  Development  Loan  Fund  at 


nearly  $9  billion  by  the  use  of  public 
debt  receipts.  This  is  the  device  fre- 
quently called  back-door  financing  be- 
cause it  evades  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess. 

From  money  provided  through  U.S. 
debt,  the  new  foreign-aid  fund  would 
make  loans  to  'less -developed  countries 
and  areas."  I  quote  from  page  8  ol  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Report  No.  612: 

Intere.st  rates  as  low  as  1  pjercenl  are  con- 
templated, and  some  li)au8  will  probab:y  be 
interest  free  Terms  of  repayment  up  ro  50 
years  will  be  permitted,  in  some  cases  with 
no  repayment  of  principal  for  initial  periods 
up  to  10  year.-; 

Under  section  205<a».  beginning  on 
page  9,  line  10.  of  the  bill,  "standards 
and  criteria"  for  these  loans  would  be 
set  by  an  "interagency  Development 
Loan  Committee."  to  be  established  by 
the  President,  consisting  of  "such  ofiBcers 
of  such  agencies  of  the  Government  as 
he  may  detennine." 

Advocates  of  financing  these  loans  by 
borrowing  out  of  the  pubUc  debt  fellow 
the  contention  found  on  page  11  of  the 
committee  Report  No.  612.  It  holds  that 
such  borrowing  authority  would  tring 
foreign  "development  lending  operations 
more  closely  into  line  with  established 
banking  and  business  procedures." 

I  doubt  that  the  procedures  of  any 
sound  banking  institution  or  business 
would  allow  for  high-risk  50-year  loans, 
with  no  payment  on  prlnciiMil  in  the  first 
10  years,  at  1  percent  interest  or  no  in- 
terest at  all.  If  there  is  even  a  Fe<ieral 
Government  lending  agency  making  such 
loans,  it  does  not  readily  come  to  mind. 

The  committee  Report  No.  612.  on 
page  10.  lists  24  past  and  present  Federal 
agencies  and  programs  financed  with 
debt  receipts,  and  cites  their  "excellent" 
record  as  an  argument  for  capitalizing 
the  new  Development  Loan  Fund  in  the 
same  manner. 

These  lending  agencies  are  like  snakes : 
they  cannot  be  measured  accurately  until 
they  are  dead.  But.  even  at  this  date, 
the  combined  statement  of  the  Treasury 
indicates  that  to  describe  their  recoi'd  as 
'excellent"  would  be  an  exaggeration. 

Since  the  estabhshment  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation— the  first 
agency  to  spend  out  of  debt  receipts — the 
TreasuiT  on  June  30.  1960.  had  advanced 
$1067  billion  through  these  accounts: 
and  net  losses  at  that  time  in  cancel- 
lation of  notes  and  appropriations  to 
restore  impaired  capital  totaled  $18.2 
billion. 

Also,  most  of  the  24  agencies  and  pro- 
grams cited  in  the  report  have  been  cor- 
|X)rate  entities  or  other  so-called  ousi- 
ness-type  agencies.  Most  of  their  loans 
have  been  in  the  United  States  and 
secured  by  relatively  good  collateral.  All 
of  this  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  pro- 
posed new  Development  Loan  Fund,  its 
organization,  and  its  operations. 

The  new  fund  would  be  headed  by  a 
part-time  committee.  It  would  have  no 
charter,  no  president,  and  no  board.  I 
find  little  reason  to  expect  substantial 
repayment  of  the  loans.  They  might  as 
well  be  regarded  as  grants  from  the  out- 
set and  provided  for  as  such. 


The  bill  uses  the  appropriation  process 
to  fund  nearly  $5  billion  in  foreign  aid 
grants  for  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment and  military  assistance.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  $8.8  billion  in  public 
debt  receipts — over  5  years — for  so-called 
development  loans. 

Appropriations  for  military  assistance 
grants  would  be  authorized  for  2  years. 
1962  and  1963,  at  $1.8  billion  a  year.  The 
bill  also  would  authorize  1-year  appro- 
priations for  social  and  economic  assist- 
ance grants  totaling  $1,289  million  in 
fiscal  year  1962. 

There  is  no  reason  suflQcient  td  justify 
funding  these  development  loans  in  a 
manner  to  evade  effective  annual  review 
in  the  appropriation  process.  Other  im- 
portant activities  requiring  both  plan- 
ning and  continuity  are  financed  in  the 
orthodox  manner  without  complaint. 

"Vital  military  procurement,  including 
missile,  aircraft,  and  ship  construction, 
is  financed  through  the  appropriation 
process.  Military  departments  are  will- 
ing to  justify  their  expenditures  annu- 
ally. Public  works  and  social  programs 
at  home  are  financed  with  annual 
appropriations. 

Neither  is  the  statement  on  page  4 
of  the  committee  Report  No.  612  that 
foreign  aid,  including  long-range  devel- 
opment loans,  is  a  central  instrument  in 
our  foreign  ix)licy  an  argimient  for  by- 
passing the  appropriation  process.  For- 
eign policy  is  not  static.  It  changes, 
sometimes  rapidly.  It  needs  continual 
review. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
United  States  had  spent  a  gross  total 
of  $90.8  billion  in  foreign  aid  through 
June  30,  1961.  As  the  committee  for- 
eign aid  bill  now  stands  before  the  Sen- 
ate, it  would  authorize  the  use  of  another 
$11.6  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  vear 
1962. 

This  is  an  astoimding  figure,  but  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill  will  reveal  authorizations 
for  this  year  alone,  as  follows:  $1,187 
million  in  authority  to  spend  from  debt 
receipts  for  development  loans:  $1,289 
million  in  appropriations  for  economic 
and  social  development  gi-ants;  $51  mil- 
lion in  appropriations  for  administrative 
expenses;  $1,800  million  in  appropria- 
tions for  military  assistance  grants; 
$200  million  in  authority  to  use  militaiT 
stocks  of  the  Defense  E>epartment; 
$3,108  million  of  unexpended  balances  in 
economic  assistance  accounts  continued 
available;  $631  million  in  available  for- 
eign currencies;  $2,370  milhon  of  unex- 
pended balances  in  military  assistance 
accounts  continued  available;  and  $1,000 
million  in  authority  to  use  foreign  cur- 
rency receipts  from  loans.  Public  Law 
480  transactions,  and  so  forth,  for  a 
total  of  $11,636  million. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  is  called  a  5 -year 
plan.  Annual  authorizations  to  spend 
out  of  the  Federal  debt  are  fixed  specifi- 
cally, and  for  the  5  years  they  total  $8.8 
billion. 

Assuming  annual  appropriation  au- 
thorizations at  the  1962  level  throughout 
the  period  1962-66,  along  with  other 
available  funds,  the  5 -year  cost  of  for- 
eign aid  as  contemplated  In  this  bill  may 
be  estimated  at  more  than  $36.6  billion. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  I  have  just  summarized  for  fiscal  year  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a  1962,  and  i:he  projection  for  fiscal  years  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
tabular  presentation  showing  the  figures     1962  to  196i3,  Inclusive.  follows: 

Spemling  authority  f(w  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  providiil  in  S.  l:'S-i.  at  reported  to  the  Striatr,  July  2'.  I'J'U   [■^-i/tw  projrctinn ,  f  sml 

years  1963-6t>)  i 

(III  niHlions] 


Lbic 

Authorizatiun  an.l  [irogrum 

Amoiinis  author- 
i/eil  six^cifically 

Aniounl.i 
iied  gu 

author- 
icrally 

Aiiioiiiit-  provided 
from  i.llier  .^o^roes 

Tot  d 

Page 

Fiscal 
ve  ir 
1962 

FL«<e:U 

vears 

ly03-«>6 

Fisesil 
vear 
1962 

Fiscal 

vpar-< 

l«63-<« 

Fiwal 
year 

IW.' 

Fisml 

P.<<>i  V' 

Fisrd 

\e.ir 

FUcBl 

\  e.ir« 
l',<6.3  W 

Tol.d 

6 

9 
12 

11 
26 
22 
B 
23 

13 

18 

25 

1 
21 

3 
21 

30 

1 

20 

10 

6 

Development  assistance: 

Loans'  Authority  to  spend  from  I'ublir  ilelit  rcniiiis     

$1,1^7 

$7,600 

$l,1^7 

»:.ujo 

to.  7*7 

6 

Grant',  etc: 

Development  grants .■ 

11 

3» 

(1.100) 

e 

l.M 
450 

am 

»  $1.  520 

3S0 

O.nin) 
s 

154 

300 

'1.820 

I  WV) 

14 

\        Authority  to  guarantee  investments  abrua'l 

ri.ion) 
25 

15 
T2 

Surveys  of  Investment  oprwrtunitic - -. 

1  fil4 
'I.MIO 
'  1.200 

'  2(1 

1  CI  4 
'   1    WIT) 

>  1.2011 

24 

Coiitrit>uUons    to    interuatlonal    orpanliations    and    pru- 
grams  ..                                                                             

7t'A 

27 

Pupporting  assistance 

2  '''tt 

27 

CouUngency  funU     ...                                              .    . 

1   Mil 

Pnhtotal.  trrants 

Administrative  ext>enaes - 

l,2f<9 
51 

6,154 
•204 

1,2S9 
61 

5.1. '.4 
'304 

^44.i 

2VS 

92 

Unexpended  balances  continned  :ivailabl'': 

Appropilations  and  other  authoriialions 

99 

$3,108 
631 

3.108 
631 

3  108 

fil 

Foreign  curreucies 

631 

Subtotal,  balances  

8,739 

3.739 



3.7:i'j 

4j 

Other; 

.\uthority  for  Federal  agencies  to  furnish  service  and 
commotlitles ., 

51 

Authority  to  use  foreign  currency  n'liliits  from  1<kuis, 
Public  Law  4SsO  activities,  etc.,  estnualed_ 

tl.OOO 

KOOO 

1.000 

4,000 

i.(XO 

Total,  development  assistance 

""1 

2,S27 

7.600 

S.739 

6.358 

1,000 

4.000 

7.2M 

W.95B 

24.224 

Military  assistance: 

Orants,  etc 

T"nexpended  buUuices  of  .ipiirojirialioiis  (iiuuiiucd  .ivailablc. 
Uther: 

Authority  to  sell  military  stoeks  to  foreign  coiiiitries, 
etc 

31 

W 

34 

1,800 

1.800 

""2,'376' 

"5,400 

Lsori 

17,200 

9,  noo 
2.370 

35 

Authority  to  contract  for  procurement  of  mllilury  stocks 
for  sale  to  foreien  countrie.-*,  etc. 

37 

.\uthority  to  use  Department  of  Defense  military  stocks 
Total,  military  assist  mre 

2110 

SOU 

200 

WO 

1  mi 

2.000 

2.800 

Z370 

6.400 

4,370 

6.000 

12.370 

Grand  total 

4,527 

10.200 

6.1U9 

10,  75» 

1.000 

4,000 

11,630 

24,95h 

3<V594 

'  Assuming  1962  level  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  cost  of  for- 
eign aid  programs  in  the  past,  and  the 
prospect  for  increasing  cost  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  a  continual  review  of  the  worldwide 
activities  and  effective  control  over  the 
use  of  their  money. 

I  am  unimpressed  by  the  argument 
that  review  and  control  would  be  pro- 
vided through  routine  reports  to  Con- 
gress and  application  of  the  Corporation 
Control  Act.  The  reporting  would  be  of 
little  value,  and  the  Corporation  Control 
Act  would  not  provide  the  kind  of  con- 
trol needed  in  this  case. 

I  developed  the  Corporation  Control 
Act,  and  I  know  what  is  was  intended  to 
do.  It  was  originated  as  a  means  of  re- 
quiring Government  corporations  to  keep 
books  capable  of  audit.  This  is  impor- 
tant, but  it  is  not  an  effective  substitute 
for  the  continual  statutory  and  appro- 
priation control  needed  in  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Without  the  amendment  I  am  offering, 
the  new  Development  Loan  Fund  could 
be  described  as  a  Federal  bureau  author- 
ized to  increase  the  debt  of  the  American 


people  by  $8.8  billion  in  5  years  with 
few  if  any  strings  attached. 

Proper  consideration  of  this  bill  must 
take  into  account  that  the  vast  spending 
authority  which  it  provides  is  coupled 
with  51  grants  of  discretionary  power 
and  18  authorizations  to  disregard  other 
laws  applicable  to  foreign  aid  activities 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  discretionary 
powers  given  to  the  President  and  his 
foreign  aid  appointees  in  this  bill,  like 
most  of  the  authority  to  disregard  exist- 
ing laws,  have  been  granted  in  some 
form  0.  another  in  previous  foreign  aid 
bills.     But  this  bill  is  different. 

Previous  foreign  aid  legislation  has 
been  limited  to  1  year;  the  heart  of  this 
bill  is  a  5-year  loan  program.  I  submit 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  an  overriding  responsibility  to  main- 
tain a  continuing  and  effective  control 
over  such  a  combination  of  money  and 
power  as  this  bill  would  establish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record,  first,  a 
list  of  instances  in  which  discretionary 
power  is  granted;  and  second,  a  list  of 
authorizations  for  disregarding  existing 
law. 


There  beint,'  no  objection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Discretionary   Powers 

Granting  the  President  broad  dl.scretlon- 
ary  p<jwers,  the  bill  would  authorize  him  to: 

1.  Page  5,  line  1 :  Make  development  assist- 
ance loans  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he   may  determine. 

2  Page  6,  line  20:  Bottq-w  money  from  the 
Treasury  through  public  debt  transaction's 
wi'h  such  maturities  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine. 

3  Page  9.  line  10;  Establish  a  Development 
L<jan  Committee  consisting  of  officers  from 
such  Federal  agencies  as  he  may  determiiic. 

4.  Page  10,  line  7:  Make  development  as- 
.'istance  granus  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine. 

5  Page  n,  line  16:  Use  development  as- 
sistance grant  funds  for  atoms-for-peace 
prMgram  (;n  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine. 

6,  Page  12,  line  1:  Use  development  assist- 
ance grant  funds  and  foreign  currencies  for 
schools  and  libraries  abroad  founded  or 
sponsored  by  U.S  citizens,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify. 

7  Page  12,  line  10:  Use  foreign  currencies 
f  T  grants  U:>  hospitals  abroad  founded  or 
sponstjred  by  U.S.  citizens  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify. 
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Isstie  "all  risk"  guarantees  for  US.  Invest- 
n;ents  ubruad,  and  to  lietermlne; 

8.  Page  15,  line  1  (d  ;  Where  such  action 
is    important. 

9  Page  15,  line  9:  (li)  The  nature  of  the 
risks  to  be  guaranteed 

10  Page  15.  line  10:  Ic)  Terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the   guarantees. 

11  Page  18,  line  13:  Charge  fees  for  guar- 
antee ol  U.S.  investments  abruud  in  amounts 
lo  be  determined  by   him. 

12  Page  23,  line  13,  Conduct  research 
Into  development  assUUance  including  such 
aspects  as  he  may  dete:-mlne 

13  Page  23,  line  25:  Make  grants  to  in- 
ternational organlzatl'ins  and  tiielr  pro- 
grams on  such  terms  .'.nd  ronditlons  as  he 
may  determine. 

14  Pag#  ae,  line  23:  Waive  provisiur.s  of 
law  requiring  use  of  US  vessels  in  mukmg 
shipments  to  Indus  Ba  .In  deve'.opmeiit  pro- 
gram If  he  determines  ;t  to  be  necessary 

15  Page  27.  line  7:  Make  grants  to  sup- 
port or  promote  econorr  Ic  or  political  stabil- 
ity on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine. 

16  Page  27,  line  21:  L'se  his  contingency 
funds  when  he  detcrm.nes  sucli  use  to  be 
important   to   the  natlo;:ial   Interest. 

17  Page  30,  line  19:  Furnish  military  as- 
sistance on  such  term;  and  conditions  as 
he    may   determine. 

18  Page  30,  line  21:  Furnish  military  as- 
sistance to  any  country  or  International 
organization  when  he  f.nds  It  to  be  in  the 
national  Interest. 

19.  Page,32,  line  18  Consent  to  exceptions 
to  the  conditions  of  e  Iglbllity  established 
for  recipients  of  mllltai-y  assistance. 

20  Page  35.  line  1-  Sell  Department  of 
Defense  military  stocks  directly  to  foreign 
governments  and  allow  delayed  paymenta 
as  he  determines  up  to  3  years. 

21  Page  36,  line  24  Use  up  to  $200  million 
a  year  in  Department  of  Defense  military 
stocks  iu  advance  of  m  litary  assistance  ap- 
propriations If  he  detei mines  It  to  be  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

22.  Page  38,  line  3:  Determine  when  In- 
ternal security  requirements  are  not  to  be 
the   basis    for   Latin   American   military   aid. 

23.  Page  41,  line  18:  P:oc\ire  materials  out- 
side the  United  States  for  purposes  of  the 
act  unless  he  determines  it  would  adversely 
affect   the   US.   economy. 

24.  Page  -42,  line  25:  If  he  judges  It  to  be 
in  the  best  Interest  oi  the  United  States, 
retain  any  foreign-aid  article  or  make  it 
available  to  any  US.  Government  agency 
lie  may  determine. 

25  Page  45,  line  4  Allow  any  US  agency 
to  provide  goods  and  services  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, etc.,  on  an  advance  or  reimburse- 
ment basis,  when  he  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  economic  development  pur- 
poses. 

26  Page  49.  line  4:  Determine  amount  of 
foreign  currency  to  be  made  available  for 
US  uses  from  special  accounts  of  counter- 
p:irt  funds, 

27  Page  50,  line  4:  Allow  transfer  of  grant 
funds  among  programs  up  to  10  percent 
whenever  he  determines  It   to   be  necessary. 

-■8  Page  52,  line  17;  Determine  the 
anviunts  of  foreign  currencies  excess  to  regu- 
l.ir  U.S.  Government  requirements  which  are 
available  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment  purposes. 

29.  Page  54,  line  8:  Use  up  to  $250  mUllon 
a  year  In  military  assistance  funds  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  stocks  In  advance  of 
appropriations,  all  other  laws  and  require- 
ments to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If 
lie  determines  it  to  be  required  bv  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

30.  Page  54.  line  11:  Use  so-called  support 
russlstance   (economic  or  political  i    funds  In 


order  to  meet  responslbllltlee  or  obJec-Jve* 
of  United  States  In  Germany  and  We«t  Ber- 
lin,   when    important    to    national    Interest. 

31.  Page  54,  line  15;  Use  support  assist- 
ance funds  in  Germany  and  West  B<(rlln 
without  regard  to  any  law  he  determines 
should  be  disregarded. 

32.  Page  54.  line  20:  Use  amounts  not  ex- 
ceeding $50  mllUon  upon  his  certification 
that  it  Is  Inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature 
of  the  use  of  such  funds 

Suspend  assistance  to  any  country  wilch 
lias  nationalized  or  expropriated  property 
of  a  U.S.  citizen,  and  make  determinations 
as  to: 

33.  Page  55.  line  17:  (ai  When  such  is  the 
case 

34  Page  55,  line  24:  (b)  What  steps  a 
country  shall  take  to  discharge  Its  obi  ga- 
llon 

35  Page  56,  line  2:  (c)  Whether  it  U  In 
t!ie  national   Interest  to  suspend  the  aid. 

36  Page  56,  line  23;  Execute  foreign  aid 
programs  through  any  agency  or  office!  of 
US.  Government  he  may  designate. 

37.  Page  63,  line  8;  Employ  such  persoimel 
.IS  he  deems  necessary. 

38  Page  65,  line  23:  Appoint  and  assign 
personnel  under  such  provisions  of  the  ]='or- 
eign  Service  Act  of  1946  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

29  Page  70  line  5;  Allow  detail  or  ass  gn- 
ment  of  ofBcer  or  employee  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment If  he  determines  It  to  be  in  furtlier- 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  the  act,  where  no 
oath  of  foreign  allegiance  or  compen6a;lon 
are  involved. 

40.  Page  70,  line  16;  AUow  detail  or  ass  gn- 
ment  of  UJ3.  oflQcer  or  employee  to  lnte:na- 
tional  organization  If  he  determines  It  tD  be 
m  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

41  Page  73,  line  18;  Appxilnt  and  remove 
at  his  discretion  the  chief  and  deputy  chief 
of  si>eclal  missions  or  staffs  established  to 
carry  out  economic  development  programs. 

42  Page  73,  line  24:  Fix  salaries  of  ;nls- 
sion  chiefs  and  deputies  in  accordance  nlth 
such  provisions  of  Foreign  Service  Ac;  of 
iy46  as  he  deems  prop>er. 

43  Page  78,  line  9:  Disregard,  If  he  de- 
termines It  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  any  law  he  may  sp«clfy 
regulating  Government  contracting  (except 
Renegotiation   Act). 

44  Page  78,  line  18:  Disregard  such  pro- 
visions of  the  Neutrality  Act  as  he  may  spec- 
ify in  connection  with  the  military  as,ust- 
iuce  programs. 

45.  Page  79,  line  8;  Determine  information 
to  be  made  available  with  respect  to  opera- 
tions under  the  act  which  he  does  not  deem 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  public  inte;-eEt. 

46.  Page  80,  line  8;  Certify  that  he  has 
forbidden  the  ftu-nlshlng  of  information  to 
the  Congress  and  GAG. 

47.  Page  82,  line  20:  Compromise  or  col- 
lect obligations,  etc  ,  accruing  to  him.  a?  he 
may  determine. 

48  Page  83,  line  7:  Determine  character 
of,  and  necessity  for,  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures of  funds  used  In  making  loans 
under  the  act.  and  the  manner  In  which  they 
shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  paid,  etc. 

49  Page  84,  line  3;  Direct  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  settlement  or  arbitration  of  claims 
and  disputes  arising  from  operations  under 
the  act  in  connection  with  investment  guar- 
antees. 

50.  Page  95,  line  13;  Pending  enactment 
of  Peace  Corps  legislation,  apply  such  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  the  Peace  Corps  as  he 
m.ay  determine. 

51  Page  101,  line  8:  Designate  an  agency 
to  service  Public  Law  480  loans  In  place  of 
the  Expwrt -Import  Bank. 


DiSKKARD  or  Othki  Laws 
Disregarding  provislona  of  existing  law  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  President  Ur. 

1.  Page  12.  Une  5:  Use  foreign  currencies 
to  assist  schools,  libraries  and  boepitals 
founded  by  U.S.  citizens  abroad,  notwith- 
standing provisions  of  existing  law  relating 
to  embargo  and  control  of  shipments  to  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  etc 

2.  Page  26.  line  20:  Disregard  provisions  of 
existing  law  requiring  use  of  U.S  -flag  ves- 
.sels  in  making  shipments  for  Indus  Basin 
development. 

3.  Page  41.  line  12:  Disregard  provisions 
of  existing  law  requiring  use  of  U£.-flag 
vessels  in  shipment  of  commodities  pur- 
chased with  foreign  currencies. 

4  Page  43,  line  6:  Disregard  provisions  of 
existing  law  regarding  disposal  of  surplus 
property  when  necessary  to  prevent  Bp>ollage 
and  wastage  of  certain  commodities  and  de- 
fense articles  acquired  for  use  under  the  act. 

5  Page  45,  line  21;  Establish  a  revolving 
fund  to  deal  m  excess  property  financed  by 
transfers  from  other  accounts,  notwith- 
standing existing  provisions  of  law  prohib- 
iting such  transfers  without  specific  au- 
thority. 

6  Page  52,  line  18;  Use  foreign  currency 
receipts,  notwithst^anding  provisions  of  other 
laws  governing  the  collection  and  use  of 
such  currencies,  when  he  determines  them 
to  be  available. 

7.  Page  54.  line  4;  Furnish  up  to  $250  mil- 
lion in  military  assistance  funds,  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  stocks  in  advance  cf 
appropriations,  each  year  when  he  deter- 
mines it  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  requirements  of  the 
act.  future  appropriation  acts,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  relating  to  embargo 
and  control  of  shipments  to  unfriendly  coun- 
tries, etc. 

8  Page  54,  line  15:  Use  economic  and  po- 
litical support  funds  to  meet  U.S.  objec- 
tives In  Germany  and  West  Berlin,  without 
regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  as  he  de- 
termines should  be  disregarded. 

9.  Page  63,  line  13;  Hire,  compensate  and 
remove  persons  in  85  iX)sltlon8  within  .he 
United  States,  without  regard  to  civil  service 
or  any  other  laws;  supergrades  ar.d  others 
with  salaries  up  to  $19,000. 

10  Page  66,  line  19:  Separate  employees 
failing  to  mept  his  standards  without  regard 
to  civil  service  or  other  laws. 

11.  Page  67.  line  16:  Make  arrangements 
for  reinibursement  from  foreign  countries 
for  performance  of  functions,  but  officers  and 
employees  under  tlie  act  may  not  accept  any 
benefits  from  foreign  governments,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law. 

12.  Page  69,  line  15:  Hire  retired  military 
officers,  notwithstanding  section  2,  act  of 
July  31.  1894. 

13.  Page  73.  line  17:  Remove  chief  and  dep- 
uty chief  of  special  missions  abroad  from 
office  at  his  discretion,  notwithstanding  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law. 

14.  Page  78,  line  9:  Disregard  pro.ifions  of 
law  governing  Federal  contracting  in  pur- 
chasing under  the  act, 

15  Page  78,  line  16:  Disregard  such  pro- 
visions of  tlie  Neutrality  Act  as  he  may 
specify 

16,  Page  73,  line  20;  Assign  military  per- 
sonnel to  civil  offices  notwithstanding  jiro- 
vlslons   of   existing   law. 

17  Page  84,  line  15;  Subsections  €36  (b) 
and  ( c  I  contain  four  authorissations  to  waive 
existing  law  with  respect  to  certain  operating 
expenses  abroad,  including  printing,  bind- 
ing, office  space,  housing,  schools,  hospit.als. 
etc. 

18.  Page  92,  line  18;  U.-^e  and  maintain, 
alter,  etc..  US, -owned  facilities  to  train  for- 
eign military  personnel  without  specific  ap- 
propriation as  required  In  other  lav. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  not  the  first  effort  to  bypass  the 
control  of  the  appropriation  process  in 
obtaining  money  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  It  has  been  tried  twice 
before,  and  Congress  has  rejected  it  both 
times. 

The  provision  for  financing  the  Fund 
out  of  debt  receipts  was  first  killed  by  a 
floor  amendment  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1957.  The  Senate  killed 
the  second  attempt  in  1959,  when  the 
validity  of  the  authorization  was  chal- 
lenged on  a  point  of  order. 

The  validity  of  authorizations  to  spend 
from  public  debt  receipts  outside  the 
orthodox  appropriation  process  has  al- 
ways been  questionable  and  in  the 
shadows  ol  the  provision  of  article  I, 
section  9,  of  the  Constitution  which 
says: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

Representative  Clarence  Cannon, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  described  the  practice  of  evad- 
ing appropriation  control  by  use  of 
authority  to  spend  from  the  debt  as  "rep- 
rehensible."   I  agree  with  him. 

I  have  opposed  the  practice  in  the 
past.  I  oppose  it  now.  I  am  proposing 
at  this  time  that  the  authorization  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  evade 
effective  annual  appropriation  control 
be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  substitute  tested  and  unquestion- 
able appropriation  authorization  for  the 
same  period  and  in  the  same  amounts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  4  to  24,  Inclu- 
sive, and  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  202.  Authorization. —  (ai  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$1,187,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962  and  not  to  exceed  $1,900,000,000  for 
use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1963  through  1966,  as  the  Congress  shall 
hereiifter  determine  to  be  necessary,  which 
amounts  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  " 

On  page  8.  line  13.  beginning  with  "li)" 
strike  out  down  to  the  comma  in  line  16,  and 
in-sert  the  following;  "(1)  all  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  section  202   (a)". 

On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  19  to  23,  In- 
clusive. 

On  page  9.  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "and 
notes  Issued  under  section  202    (a),". 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
ARMED   FORCES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  S.  2311,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  aircraft,  mi.s- 
siles.  and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purpo.'^cs. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  Senate  bill  2311  is  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  S  2311 
is  the  first  of  the  two  proposals  by  the 
President  in  his  address  last  Tuesday 
evening  that  require  loL;i.slative  action. 
This  bill  would  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  ve.s.scl.s  in  the 
amount  of  $958,570,000 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  the 
President  requesl^ed  additional  appropri- 
ations amounting  to  $3,454.600  000.  of 
which  $3,247  million  is  for  the  Armrd 
Forces  and  the  remainder  for  civil  de- 
fense. Of  the  $3,247  million  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  SI, 753  million  is  intended 
for  the  procurement  of  weapons,  equip- 
ment, and  ammunition  to  increase  our 
nonnuclear  capabilities,  or  what  is  more 
commonly  called  the  ability  to  wase  con- 
ventional war.  Of  the  SI. 753  million  in- 
tended for  procurement,  it^-ms  that  re- 
quire additional  authorization  total 
$958,570,000 — the  amount  of  authoriza- 
tion provided  in  S.  2311.  The  items  that 
require  additional  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations are  those  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels. 

The  committee  report  contains  de- 
scriptive material  on  the  items  that 
would  be  procured  with  appropriations 
this  bill  would  authorize  Quantitie.^;  of 
each  item  are  not  shown,  and  the  amount 
of  the  authorization  that  wo'uld  be  ap- 
plied to  each  item  is  also  omitted.  This 
is  in  an  effort  to  avoid  publication  of 
information  that  could  be  helpful  to  our 
adversaries.  An  examination  of  the 
types  of  aircraft  and  missiles  to  b'^  pro- 
cured quickly  shows  that  the  items  in- 
cluded are  those  that  can  be  ordered 
and  delivered  promptly.  Earlier  this 
year  the  committee  recommended  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Cont^ress  acted  favorably 
on  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft,  mi.ssiles, 
and  naval  vessels  in  a  total  of  $12,571 
million.  The  items  that  will  be  bout'ht 
with  this  additional  authorization  are  to 
a  large  degree  additional  quantities  of 
similar  items  previously  authorized.  In 
one  or  two  instances,  the  earlier  au- 
thorization was  for  more  advanced  or 
sophisticated  versions  of  aircraft  and 
missiles  than  the  types  that  will  be  pur- 
chased under  the  authorization  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  The  rea.son  is  that  the 
models  on  which  this  authorization  is 
concentrated  are  those  that  have  been 
in  production  and  for  which  additional 
production  can  be  quickly  had. 

In  summary,  I  may  say  the  Army 
would  be  granted  an  aircraft  procure- 
ment authorization  of  $36,700,000  for 
added  quantities  of  the  Iroquois  and 
light    observation    helicopters    and    the 


Caribou.  Mohawk,  and  Seminole  air- 
craft types;  the  Army  mi.ssile  authoriza- 
tion of  $33,770,000  is  for  Hawk,  Nike- 
Hercules,  and  Honest  John  missiles  and 
components.  The  Navy  aircraft  au- 
thorization of  $281,400,000  is  for  liMht 
jet  attack  bombers,  two  types  of  all- 
weather  jet  fighters,  two  types  of  anti- 
submarine warfare  aircraft,  three  types 
of  helicoptf^rs.  and  a  combination  trans- 
port-refueling aircraft:  the  Navy  mis- 
sile authorization  of  S262.200.000  is  for 
fui-ther  procurement  of  the  Sidewinder, 
Sparrow,  Bullpup.  Tartar,  Terrier,  and 
Talos  mi.ssiles.  The  Navy  vessel  author- 
ization of  $41,600,000  would  be  in  .sup- 
port of  an  appropriation  to  repair  the 
fire  damage  that  was  sustained  by  the 
aircraft  carrier,  the  U  S.S.  Constellation. 
while  It  was  under  construction  in  New 
York.  The  Air  Force  aircraft  authori- 
zation of  $294,100,000  IS  for  more  F-105  s, 
a  tactical  fighter  type,  and  additional 
C  130B'.s  and  E's.  l(^n!,'-ran^',e  transport.s 
and  additional  procurement  of  air-lo- 
air  rockets  of  the  Falcon  and  Sidewinder 
type:  the  Air  Force  mi.vsile<procurem(iiii 
authorization  of  $8,800,000  i.s  all  for  the  ^ 
Bullpup  air-to-uround  missile. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  bru  f  and  pos- 
sibly oversimplified  explanation  of  lAis 
authorization,  but  the  committee  was 
convinced  that  the  need  for  these  item.s 
is  real  and  that  the  authorization  should 
V>>  promptly  granted,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate consideration  and  final  action  on 
the  appropriation.s  b'U  for  the  Depait- 
mcnt  of  Defense  I  shall  be  plad  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  questions  that  may  b< 
propounded. 

The  committee  report  dealing  with 
this  measure  contains  more  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  the  types  and  purposes 
of  the  military  equipment  authorized; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in?  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  Report  No.  645.  was  ordertKi  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill  would  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations in  fiscal  year  1962  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  muisiles.  and  naviil 
vessels  In  a  total  amount  of  $968.."i7U.0OO. 

NETD    FOR    .AT-TH'   RIZ.ATION 

Section  412{bi  of  Public  Law  86-149  re- 
quires authorization  fnr  appropriaMons  after 
December  31.  1960.  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft,  mlsslies.  or  naval  vessels  by  the 
Armed  Forces  Earlier  this  year  the  Con- 
gress approved  Public  Law  87-53,  which  pro- 
vided an  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  In  a  total 
of  $12.. 57!  million 

In  h!.';  addre.'^s  to  the  N:itlnn  on  July  25. 
1961.  the  Pre.-^ident  announced  his  intention 
to  request  additional  appropriations  for  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  amount  of  $3,247  mil- 
lion Of  this  additional  appropriations  re- 
quest. $1,753  million  Is  for  the  procurement 
of  weapons,  equipment,  and  ammunition 
Of  the  $1  753  million  additional  procurement 
appropriations  request,  the  amount  that  re- 
qtiires  additional  authorization  is  $958.- 
570.000,  the  amount  of  authorization  that 
would  be  provided  by  this  bill.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  this  bill  and  the  total 
amoimt  intended  for  military  procurement 
i.s  made  up  of  items  other  than  aircraft. 
missiles,   and   naval   vessels. 
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DrrAn_s  or  authorization  requests 

During  the  hearing  on  this  bill  the  cotr.- 
nilttee  was  furnished  Justification  material 
indicating  the  purpose*  for  which  approprl- 
aiiong  Will  be  8<jught  on  the  basis  of  the 
r.uthorlzatlon  that  this  bill  would  provide 
The  Buppijrting  material  Indicated  the 
quantities  of  each  item  to  be  procured  and 
the  piTt  of  the  authorization  allocated  to 
each  weapon  The  quantities  of  each  item 
when  compared  with  the  dollar  amounts  al- 
located to  that  Item  are  classified  as  "con- 
lidenllal"  and  are  onutted  from  thi.s  report. 
Publication  of  Information  of  this  type, 
when  related  to  similar  information  In  other 
years,  could  pnmde  potential  enemies  help- 
ful Information  on  inventories  and  it  could 
handicap  the  military  department*  In  their 
attempts  to  procure  these  Items  for  less  than 
the  e.itlmated  costs  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

ARMY    Al'THORIZATION 
Aircraft 

The  bill  would  authorize  additional  ap- 
proprlatioiiB  for  the  procurement  of  Army 
aircraft  in  the  ajnount  of  $36,700,000.  Pre- 
viously $211  million  was  authorized  for  this 
purpoae.  The  additional  authorization  is 
Intended  fur  Increased  procurement  of  four 
types  of  aircraft  the  Iroquois.  Caribou,  Mo- 
hawk, and  Semin<>le  In  addition,  the  Army 
plans  to  procure  observation  helicopters  of 
the  currently  available  Sioux  or  Raven  types. 
These  aircraft  are  Intended  to  accelerate  the 
Army's  capability  fir  air  mobility  within 
the  combat  zone. 

A  brief  description  of  each  of  the  aircraft 
types  follows: 

1.  Iroquois:  Tills  helicopter,  designated 
the  HU-IB  by  the  Army,  provides  tactical 
mobility  for  combat  troops,  supplies,  and 
battlefield  evacuation.  It  Is  a  low-silhou- 
ette, all-metal,  single-rotor  helicopter  pow- 
ered by  a  single  gas-turbine  engine.  With 
a  crew  of  1.  it  can  fly  a  range  of  175  nauti- 
cal miles  at  a  speed  of  100  knots  while 
carrying  a  paylond  of  2,000  pounds  or  from 
7  to  II  pas.sengers  or  3  litters. 

2  Caribou:  This  aircraft  Is  Intended  to 
satisfy  an  Army  requirement  for  a  short 
takeoO  and  landing  aircraft  that  can  move 
triKjps.  weapons,  equipment,  and  supplies 
rapidly  within  the  combat  zone.  In  com- 
bination with  the  Chinook  helicopter  pre- 
Mously  authorized,  this  aircraft  will  provide 
the  Army  with  a  versatile  team  that  can 
operate  In  areas  afTordlng  short  takeoff  and 
landing  strips.  It  la  an  all-metal  cargo  air- 
craft with  rear  loading  ramp  powered  by  two 
1.4J0-hor8epower  pUton  engines.  With  a 
crew  of  three,  it  can  fly  850  nautical  miles  at 
a  speed  of  156  knots  while  carrying  3  tona  of 
cargo  or  32  passengers,  or  14  litters  and  8 
ambulatory  patients. 


3.  Muhawk  This  aircraft  can  fiperate  from 
small,  unimproved  areas.  Its  miselon  is  to 
provide  the  Army  with  Improved  capability 
for  performing  close  aerial  observations, 
battlefield  surveillance,  and  target  location 
nus.sioi.s.  It  16  an  all-metal,  midwing  mono- 
plane, powered  by  two  turbine  engines. 
With  a  crew  of  two,  this  aircraft  carries  800 
pounds  of  combat  surveillance  equipment 
.'■•r  a  range  of  400  nautical  miles,  at  a  speed 
of  200  knots 

4  Seminole:  The  Army  uses  this  aircraft 
primarily  for  j>ersonnel  transport,  aerial  re- 
supply,  and  medical  evacuation.  Additional 
usage  includes  flight  training  and  limited 
battlefield  surveillance.  It  is  an  all-metal, 
low-wiug  monoplane,  powered  by  two  piston- 
lype  engines.  With  a  crew  of  one.  it  can  fly 
1.050  nautical  miles,  at  a  speed  of  155  knots 
w.'iile  carrying  five  passengers  or  1.680 
p  junds  of  cargo. 

*  5  Light  observation  helicopters:  Tins 
helicopter  provides  frontline  tactical  com- 
manders of  an  air  vehicle  for  reconnaissance 
lialscjn  and  control,  emergency  medical  evac- 
uation, and  limited  resupply.  With  a  crew 
of  one.  this  helicopter  flies  180  nautical  miles 
at  a  speed  of  70  knots,  while  carrying  400 
pounds  of  cirgo  or  one  to  two  passengers. 

Missiles 
The  bill  would  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  Army  missile  procurement 
in  the  amount  of  $33,770,000.  Appropriations 
Of  $550,800,000  for  procurement  of  Army 
mi.ssiles  were  previously  authorized.  The 
Increased  authorization  would  support  ap- 
propriations for  the  Army  to  continue 
procurement  of  the  following  types  of 
missiles: 

1  Hawk  missiles  with  warhead:  Hawk  is 
the  only  modem  mobile  weapwn  svstem 
available  to  provide  forward  elements  of  the 
field  Army  with  protection  against  low-alti- 
tude aircraft.  It  can  engage  modern  aircraft 
from  treetop  level  to  altitudes  in  excess  of 
35.000  feet.  This  Increased  authorization  is 
for  continued  procurement  of  missiles  and 
warheads. 

2  Honest  John:  This  Is  a  bread-and-but- 
ter heavy,  close-support  weapon  of  the 
Army.  It  Is  found  In  infantry  and  armored 
divisions  and  Is  also  assigned  to  corps  artil- 
lery. It  utilizes  nuclear  warheads  and  a 
highly  effective,  high -explosive  warhead. 
The  simplicity,  range,  rate  of  flre,  mobility, 
and  all-weather  capability  of  the  system 
permits  effective  and  continuous  heavy  fire 
support  of  all  combat  units. 

The  Honest  John  Is  employed  against  per- 
sonnel such  as  massed  troops  and  hard  tar- 
gets such  as  command  posts  and  supply 
points. 

The  increased  authorization  requested  will 
permit    appropriations    for    procurement    ol 


additional  rockets  and  warheads  which  will 
materially  improve  the  Army  s  conventional 
capability  In  this  system. 

3.  Nike-Hercules  warhead  section.  HE, 
M17:  The  Nike-Hercules  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile system  is  capable  of  using  either  a  nu- 
clear or  a  nonnuclear  conventional  warhead. 
It  can  destroy  high-flying,  high-speed 
modern  aircraft.  The  authorization  r'^- 
quested  will  permit  appropriations  for  addi- 
tional HE  warheads  which  will  materially 
improve  the  conventional  capability.  While 
Nike-Hercules  is  used  both  In  the  continental 
United  States  and  overseas,  these  warheads 
are  planned  for  use  In  support  of  the  field 
army  and  c  ersea  installations. 

NAVV    AUTHORIZATION 

Vessels 
The  bin  provides  $41,600,000  In  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  construction 
and  conversion  of  naval  vessels.  This  au- 
thorization would  be  in  addition  to  the  $2  957 
million  in  authorizations  provided  in  Public 
Law  87-53  The  addition  is  Intended  to  sup- 
port an  appropriation  to  cover  the  fire  dam- 
age incurred  aboard  the  carrier  Constellation 
wlv.ie   it    was  under   construction. 

Aircraft 
Th.e  bill  provides  $281,400,000  in  authorl- 
z.iiion  of  appropriations  for  tlie  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Previous  1962  authorization  for 
this  purpose  was  $1,585,600,000.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  the  airciaft  types  to  be  procured 
follows : 

A4r>  2N:  This  is  a  light  Jet  attack  plane 
used  by  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  lor 
air  strikes  and  for  the  close  support  of 
frround  troops  It  is  a  less  advanced  design 
than  the  A4I>-5  that  was  authorized  earlier 
for  procurement  in  1962.  but  this  model  is 
in  production  and  can  be  procured  quickly. 
F4H-1:  This  is  a  twin  engine,  all-weather. 
supersonic  jet  fighter  that  the  Navy  con- 
siders sujaenor  m  performance  to  any  In 
the  world.  This  aircraft,  called  the  Phan- 
tom, can  deliver  atomic  weapons  and  con- 
ventional bombs  as  a  fighter  bomber  It 
Incorporates  the  latest  developments  for  the 
use  of  air-to-air  missiles. 

F8U-2N:  This  high  performance,  super- 
sonic, limited  all-weather  fighter  is  called 
the  Crusader  It  is  an  improved  version 
of  tne  F8U  2  aircraft  Its  relatively  low 
cost  permits  the  Navy  to  obtain  a  greater 
number  of  fighters  within  the  funds  allo- 
cated for  this  purpose. 

HU2K-1:  This  is  a  carrier-based  helicopter 
{xjwcred  by  a  single-turbine  engine  that  is 
used  for  search  and  rescue  purposes.  Its 
greater  range  and  increased  lifting  ability 
will  provide  the  fleet  with  a  search  and 
rescue  capability  superior  to  that  provided 
by  earlier  helicopters. 

HSS-2:  This  carrier-based,  rll-weather 
helicopter  Is  for  antisubmarine  warfare  use. 
It  Is  powered  by  twin  turbine  engines  and 
has  improved  detection  and  attack  capa- 
bilities. 

HLiS-1:  llus  helicopter  Is  Intended  to 
meet  the  vertical  assault  requirements  of 
the  Marine  Corps  It  is  of  the  troop-carrving 
type. 

P3V  1  This  is  a  land-based  aircraft  that 
Is  used  In  antisubmarine  warfare.  This 
larger  antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft  pro- 
vides more  space  for  the  complicated  equip- 
ment required,  and  It  provides  better  work- 
ing conditions   for   the   crew. 

S2F-3:  This  type  Is  a  carrier-based  tracker 
aircraft  that  v.jrks  off  carriers  with  anti- 
submarine helicopters  to  locate  and  destroy 
enemy  submarines. 

GV-1  In-flight  refueler  transport  (as- 
sault): This  Is  a  combination  troop  trans- 
port and  refueling  type  now  being  operated 
by  the  Marine  Corps.  It  is  in  production 
and   immediately    procurable.     Its    intended 
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use  is  by  fleet  tactical  support  squadrons 
to  provide  transport  services  to  destinations 
and  for  purposes  not  served  by  Military  Air 
Transport  Service.  It  is  comparable  to  the 
C-130  that  Is  procured  by  the  Air  Force. 

Missiles 

The  bill  provides  authorization  of  appro- 
priation for  the  procurement  of  Navy  mis- 
siles in  the  amount  of  $262,200,000.  This 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  $606,400,000 
previously  authorized  for  this  purjx)se  in 
1962.  Missiles  procured  under  this  authori- 
zation are  used  in  the  Marine  Corps  air  pro- 
gram in  addition  to  that  of  the  Navy.  A 
brief  description  of  the  missile  types  to  be 
procured  with  appropriations  based  on  this 
authorization  follows: 

Sparrow  III:  This  is  an  air-to-air  missile 
of  the  all-weather  type.  It  will  be  a  pri- 
mary weapon  for  the  F-4H  fighter.  The  Navy 
considers  the  Sparrow  III  as  its  only  true 
all-weather,  air-to-air  missile  and  is  enthu- 
siastic about  its  versatility. 

Terrier:  This  is  a  surface-to-air  missile 
that  Is  suitable  for  installation  on  cruisers, 
carriers,  and  frigates.  It  can  accommodate 
a  choice  of  warheads. 

Tartar;  Tartar  is  a  surface-to-air  missile 
that  is  designed  for  installation  on  destroy- 
ers, escorts,  and  as  a  secondary  battery  on 
cruisers. 

Talos:  This  is  the  largest  of  the  Navy's 
surface-to-air  missiles  and  it  has  th"  lonjiest 
range.  It  can  carry  either  a  nuclenr  or  a 
conventional  warhead. 

BuUpup:  This  is  the  Navy's  on'.y  air-to- 
surface  missile.  It  is  used  for  the  close  sup- 
port of  troops.  Its  commendable  features 
include  accuracy,  reliability,  and  its  being 
relatively  Inexpensive. 

Sidewinder  1-A:  This  is  an  effective  air- 
to-air  missile  that  is  in  production  and  Is 
immediately  procurable.  It  is  less  sophisti- 
cated than  the  improved  version.  Sidewinder 
1-C,  but  it  is  also  less  expensive. 

Sidewinder  1-C:  This  is  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  Sidewinder  1-A  that  is  somewhat 
more  expensive  and  cannot  be  procured  in 
large  quantities  as  quickly  as  the  1-A. 

.AIR  FORCE  AUTHORIZ.1,TION 
Aircra/t 

The  bill  provides  authorization  nf  appro- 
priations for  the  procurement  of  Air  Force 
aircraft  in  the  amount  of  $294,100,000.  This 
authorization  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
previously  approved  authorization  of  $3,841.- 
200.000  for  Air  Force  aircraft.  The  aircraft 
that  would  be  procured  with  appropriations 
based  on  this  additional  authorization  are 
described  below: 

C-130B:  This  is  a  long-range,  high-speed, 
turboprop  transport  aircraft  for  the  strategic 
airlift  of  personnel  and  material.  Deliveries 
from  it  are  by  parachute  drop  or  by  assault 
landings.  The  C-130  is  the  key  support  air- 
craft in  the  composite  air  strike  force  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Command.  This  type  can  oper- 
ate from  hastily  prepared  landing  sites  and 
from  dirt,  gravel,  or  sand  areas  in  support  of 
Army  assault  operations. 

C-130E:  This  is  an  improved  version  of 
the  C-130B.  The  principal  difference  in  the 
two  types  is  that  the  C-130E  has  a  greater 
range. 

F-105D:  The  F-105D  is  designed  to  provide 
both  the  performance  and  the  versatility 
needed  in  a  modern  fighter.  It  has  good 
low-speed  handling  characteristics  for  effec- 
tive close  support  of  ground  troops.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  the  necessary  speed  for  an 
air  superiority  fighter. 

Guided  air-to-air  rockets:  These  are  air- 
to-air  nonnuclear  rockets  of  the  Falcon  and 
Sidewinder  types.  They  would  be  required 
in  large  numbers  for  defensive  purposes  in  a 
nonnuclear  engagement. 

Missiles 
The  bill  provides  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for   the  procurement  of  Air  Force 


missiles  in  the  amount  of  $8,800,000.  This 
authorization  is  in  addition  to  the  $2,792 
million  previously  provided  for  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  in  1962.  Tlie  entire 
amount  of  the  additional  authorization  Is 
intended  for  the  procurement  of  the  BuUpup 
missile,  a  tactical  air-uj-surface  missile  de- 
veloped by  the  Navy  that  is  used  by  tactical 
fighters  for  the  destruction  of  pinpoint  tar- 
gets in  support  of  ground  troops.  It  is  rela- 
tively inexpensive. 

DEPARTMENTAL     RECOMMENDATION 

Printed  below  and  iiereby  made  a  part  of 
this  report  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  dated  July  26,  1961.  indicating 
that  this  authori/atlon  Is  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lati\e  program  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  that  ii  is  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  Prc.'^idciu, 


The  Se<  retary  of  Defense. 

\Va.->hington,  July  26,  1961. 
Hon.  LvNDON  Johnson, 
prr^idcnt  of  the  Srnatc. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  for  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
•cn.se  legislative  program  for  1962,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  the 
l-^t^islatton  IS  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

In  essence,  the  I'^gislation  would  provide 
for  additional  I'.uthorization  of  appropria- 
tions in  each  of  the  categories  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  ships  for  each  of  the  military 
services  ;n  the  amoiuit  of  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  being  requested  for  such  purposes 
as  a  restilt  of  revisions  in  the  defense  pr^i- 
prams  and  corre.spondlng  amendments  to  the 
budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President. 

The  total  amount  of  additional  authoriza- 
tion being  requested  is  .$9.58.570.000.  The 
amount  of  $41,600,000  •For  naval  vessels: 
For  the  Navy"  is  to  cover  the  hre  damage  on 
the  aircraft  carrier  U.S  S.  Coiistellation  which 
occurred  at  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  on 
December  19.  1960.  The  request  for  a  supple- 
niputal  appropriation  for  this  item  was  in- 
cluded in  The  Presidpnfs  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  July  12.  1961.  House  Document  210. 

Rcpre.-en'atives  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  be  prepared  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  committee  may  desire  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
a.sk  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Ye.s,  indeed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  From  the  report,  I 
gather  that  there  is  .sufficient  authoriza- 
tion for  all  ptu-po.ses  except  for  the  S9.58 
million  authorizttion  contained  in  thi.s 
bill. 

Mr.  FV.USSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  .'pecific  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  ammunition,  let  us  say.  or 
for  the  purchase  of  artillery  or  for  the 
purchase  of  machineeuns.  Military 
hardware  of  that  type  does  not  require 
specific  legislative  authorization  in  each 
instance.  Under  the  law — section  412 
'b>  :  as  it  is  commonly  called— only  mis- 
siles, aircraft,  and  naval  vessels  require 
specific  authorization.  For  that  reason, 
this  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$958,570,000  out  of  a  total  of  $3.4  billion 
sought  by  the  President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  rest  of  the 
authority  already  exists,  does  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes.  it  already  exists. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me:^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  After  this  author- 
ization  bill  is  enact^^d.  how  much  money 
does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  antici- 
pate will  have  to  be  provided  the  Armed 
Forces  for  the  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  have  those 
totals  here:  but  they  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  $47  million  I  can  get  that  exact 
figure  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  it  be  about 
$47.,o00.000'.' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  somewhere  in 
that  range. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Did  the  committee 
receive  any  te.stimony  during  heannj-'s 
on  this  bill  a.ssurlng  us  in  any  way  that 
our  allies  of  Western  F:uroi)e  will  shoul- 
der their  fair  share  of  the  free  world'.s 
defensive  burden'.' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  went  into  tliat 
with  the  witnesses  who  appealed  before 
us.  The  witnes.ses  who  made  appear- 
ances were  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Speaking  for  my.self.  I  can  say 
only  that  their  suggestions  as  to  the  ad- 
ditional assistance  we  might  expect  were 
exceedingly  disappointing  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

I  may  say  liowever,  that  is  nothms 
new.  We  have  been  throush  three  or 
four  of  the.se  cri.ses.  two.  at  least,  over 
Berhn.  and  one  or  two  others  m  other 
parts  of  the  world:  and  in  each  instance 
we  have  been  the  nation  that  has  pro- 
vided the  military  sinews  to  avoid  a  war. 
I  cannot  a.ssure  the  Senator  fiom  Lou- 
isiana that  we  had  any  testimony  that 
would  cause  any  great  enthusiasm  over 
the  contributions  that  mitht  be  expected 
from  our  allies  in  NATO. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  am  crrlain  the 
Senator  from  GeorLna  is  familiar  with 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  some  of  us  in 
attempting  to  have  our  allies  in  West- 
ern Europe  contribute  the.;-  just  share 
of  men  and  military  hardware.  Up  to 
now  we  have  not  succeeded,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows,  we  have  no  authority 
to  force  them  to  contribute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  understand  that. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  have  favored  put- 
ting limitations  that  would  encourage 
them  to  do  so  on  some  of  the  tremen- 
dous sums  of  money  that  we  have  made 
available  for  some  of  our  allies  in  the 
effort  to  iirescrvo  freedom  on  this  earth. 
The  Senator  will  remember  the  very 
earnest,  but  unsuccessful,  fight  that  I 
made  to  thwart  the  decision  of  the  State 
Department  that  the  Germans  should 
not  contribute  anything  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  American  troops  on  German 
soil.  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  philo.sophy  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  matters  of  that  kind.  We 
were  paying  many  millions  for  defense 
there,  and  the  State  Department  did  not 
want  the  Germans  to  make  even  the 
modest  contribution  of  several  million 
dollars  by  way  of  food  and  building 
materials  for  our  troops. 

I  have  the  specific  information  for  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  now.    The  pres- 
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ent  budget,  including  this  most  recent 
authorization,  is  approximately  $47  y2 
billion  for  all  of  the  military  functions 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  includ- 
ing civil  functions.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  is  the  military  assistance  program 
of  almost  $2  billion  that  will  be  on  the 
floor  in  a  few  days,  which  makes  a  grand 
total 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  about  military 
construction? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  is  included. 

The  total  is  almost  $50  billion,  includ- 
ing the  military  aid  features  of  the  lor- 
eign-aid  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  indulge  me  to  make  a  few 
additional  comments  on  this  subject.  I 
wish  to  say  that  for  the  past  number  of 
years  every  time  the  Congress  begins 
consideration  of  appropriation  bills,  both 
for  the  armed  services  and  foreign  aid. 
some  earth-shaking  crisis  has  always  de- 
veloped. 

I  hope  that  the  President  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about  and  was  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  true  situation  in  West 
Berlin  when  he  addressed  the  Nation  a 
few  days  ago. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  sit- 
uation described  by  the  President,  with 
all  of  its  implications,  had  the  familiar 
ring  of  a  story  that  has  been  told  and 
retold  to  us  each  year  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Whether  by  accident,  or  co- 
incidence, or  design,  these  crises  seem  to 
develop  and  increase  in  intensity  just  at 
the  time  when  Congress  is  considering 
appropriations  for  our  military  and  for- 
eign-aid programs.  From  such  crises, 
the  buildup  develops  for  greater  demands 
and  more  eflort  on  our  part  to  assist 
our  friends  across  the  seas 

The  time  is  long  past  for  us  to  force 
oiir  allies  to  live  up  to  their  commit- 
ments. We  have  met  ours  far  beyond 
our  promises  and  pledges,  and  my  fear 
is  that  if  we  continue  to  go  forward  and 
virtually  take  over  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  defending  Western  Eu- 
rope, particularly  West  Berlin,  that  our 
allies  will  continue  to  assume  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  take  care  of  them  in  any  emer- 
gency. 

I  fear  that  if  we  continue  to  increase 
our  defense  spending,  triple  our  draft 
calls,  and  call  out  the  National  Guard, 
the  Reserves,  that  may  have  a  tendency 
to  lull  cur  allies  and  keep  them  from 
doing  what  they  should  do.  In  other 
words  they  will  wait  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
again  shoulder  the  burden.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  Presicent  and  his  advisers 
should  be  able  to  devise  some  way  by 
which  we  can  get  our  allies  to  contribute 
their  just  share  in  this  battle  against 
communistic  aggres.sion,  not  only  in  men 
but  in  materiels  of  w  ar. 

As  I  have  p>ointed  out  on  many  occa- 
sions, the  sad  story  .s  that  our  allies  are 
making  very  little  efTort  to  supply  us 
with  implements  of  war.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  some  time  ago  the  Brit- 
ish tried  to  finalize  their  Blue  Streak 
missile,  which  they  had  been  working  on 
for  some  time.  After  they  spent  about 
$180  million  on  that  project,  they  gave 
it  up  because  it  cost  too  much  money. 
During  one  of  my  inspection  trips 
abroad,  I  was  told  the  position  taken 


was,  "Why  should  we  do  it  when  Uncle 
Sam  is  going  to  provide  us  with  the  nec- 
essary weapons?" 

I  hope  some  efforts  will  be  made  now 
to  force  our  allies  to  do  their  share. 

If  they  do  not  see  a  threat  to  their 
security,  and  we  do,  somebody  is  wrong. 
In  my  travels  in  Europe  last  year,  I 
heard  less  war  talk  in  Western  Europe 
than  I  have  here  in  the  United  States. 
Why  that  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
people  of  Western  Europe  do  not  seem  to 
be  as  concerned  as  we  are  about  the 
dancers  that  face  the  world,  as  was 
stated  by  our  President  a  fpw  nights  ago. 

I  repeat  that  we  cannot  keep  on 
spending  borrowed  dollars  and  sending 
our  troops  abroad  unless  we  get  aid.  both 
financial  and  in  terras  of  manpower, 
from  our  allies. 

What  would  happen  if  the  Russians 
were  to  strike  in  Western  Europe  to- 
night''  The  United  States  has  5^2  well 
equipped  and  trained  divisions  there  but 
our  allies  have  only  a  very  few.  Thus 
the  vaunted  shield  against  aggression 
which  was  what  NATO  was  to  be  is 
revealed  to  be  a  hollow  shell.  This  is  so 
not  becau.se  we  have  not  lived  up  to  our 
commitments,  but  because  our  allies, 
those  who  should  be  most  alarmed,  have 
not  lived  up  to  theirs.  I  hope  that  our 
President  will  bear  this  in  mind  in  days 
to  come. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  record  is  that 
the  administration  has  been  acting  with 
reference  to  our  friends  of  the  NATO 
allies.  The  Secretary  of  Defens<!  only 
recently  was  in  Western  Europe  ard  met 
with  his  associates  and  counterparts  in 
France.  West  Germany,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  meeting  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
on  August  5  by  the  Ministers  in  Paris. 
A  meeting  of  NATO  is  scheduhMl  for 
next  week.  There  will  be  a  series  of 
meetings. 

The  New  York  Times  of  this  morning 
carried  a  story  that  West  Germany  is 
contemplating  calling  up  20,000  addi- 
tional reservists.  They  are  brmging 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  NATO  Coun- 
cil meeting  which  is  scheduled  foi'  next 
week. 

I  feel,  of  course,  that  we  must  ask  our 
allies  to  do  their  fair  share  in  terms  of 
the  NATO  structure.  The  NATO  struc- 
ture has  been  left  to  drift  somewhat. 
Since  we  abandoned  the  Lisbon  goals 
in  1953.  after  the  meeting  in  Lisbon  in 
April  1958,  and  decided  to  let  down  at 
that  time,  there  has  been  some  drifting 
away  from  the  goal  of  strength  of  our 
NATO  organization.  But  I  do  believe 
President  Kennedy's  speech  on  the 
threat  in  West  Germany  and  Berlin  has 
aroused  interest  sufficient  to  strengthen 
the  entire  NATO  alliance. 

I  realize  that  we  have  done  a  great 
deal,  but  the  leaders  ixsually  do  more 
than  those  who  follow.  That  is  a  part 
of  being  a  world  leader.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  must  expect  to  do  it. 

It  is  not  easy,  but  a  country  carinot 
be  a  leader  of  the  free  world  unless  :  t  is 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  We  are  paying 
the  price. 


If  there  is  ever  a  struggle,  which  pray 
God.  there  will  not  be.  our  friends  and 
allies  in  Western  Europe  will  feel  the 
full  impact  of  the  battle,  as  well  as  we. 

How  many  divisions  are  there  in  west- 
ern Germany?    Six? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     More  than  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  mean  U.S.  divi- 
sions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Five  regular  divisions 
and  some  nondivisional  elements. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  should  be 
more  than  that  under  the  NATO  al- 
liance. 

Our  French  allies  have  been  in  serious 
trouble  for  20  years. 

Our  British  ally  is  in  deep  financial 
trouble.  The  West  Germans  can  and 
will  do  more.  I  do  not  wish  to  condemn 
our  allies  at  the  very  time  we  need  them. 

I  think  what  the  President  is  doing, 
what  Mr.  McNamara  is  doing,  what  Mr. 
Rusk  is  doing — what  these  men  who  are 
entrusted  with  responsibility  are  doing — 
is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  They  are  ap- 
pealing for  more  cooperation,  rather 
than  chastising.  I  think  this  is  the  way 
to  proceed. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 
With  the  amounts  of  money  contem- 
plated under  the  authorization,  when 
will  we  feel  the  effect  of  the  expendituie 
of  the  money  in  terms  of  strengthening 
our  security  forces? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  think  that 
would  be  felt  in  some  areas  in  the  im- 
mediate futm-e.  For  example,  there  is 
a  determination  of  the  administration  to 
fill  up  the  three  training  divisions  which 
are  now  skeltonized.  I  should  think  the 
draft  calls  would  be  increased  the  next 
time  a  requisition  is  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

Undoubtedly  some  specialists  who  are 
in  the  Reserve  forces  will  be  called  up 
at  the  same  time.  These  men  have 
peculiar  skills  or  training  that  cannot 
be  developed  in  the  ordinary  period  of 
"boot"  training. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  weaponry,  on  aircraft  and 
vessels? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  are  keeping  in 
active  service  a  number  of  naval  vessels 
we  had  planned  to  put  into  mothballs. 
The  requirements  for  the  increase  of  the 
Navy  will  be  felt  almost  immediately  in 
some  areas. 

Very  frankly,  the  Defense  Department 
has  not  reached  a  firm  decision  yet  as 
to  when  to  call  up  any  of  the  National 
Guard  units  or  when  to  call  up  any  of 
the  Reserve  units  as  complete  units.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  call  up  some  in- 
dividuals, but  no  firm  determination  has 
been  made  as  to  when  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  organizations  as  such 
will  be  ordered  to  active  dutv. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  point  I  was 
interested  in  is  this:  The  new  weapons 
to  be  purchased  under  the  authorization 
are  not  weapons  in  tfie  prototype  stage 
now? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  are  not. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  weapons 
ready  to  be  produced? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  stated  in  my 
explanatory  statement,  brief  as  it  was, 
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this  money  will  be  used  largely  to  pur- 
chase weapons  which  are  already  in 
production.  In  a  great  many  instances 
we  will  not  acquire  more  modern  weap- 
ons because  we  do  not  have  time  to  wait 
for  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  imderstand 
the  situation,  the  B-47  aircraft,  some 
cf  which  were  to  be  taken  out  of  service, 
vrill  be  kept  in  service? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Many  of  them  will  be 
kept  in  service. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  about  the 
new  rifle,  about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  are  procuring 
those  rifles  about  as  rapidly  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  do  so  at  this  time.  There  is 
ajnple  money  in  the  budget  to  buy  new 
rifles. 

There  is  under  discussion  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  now  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  opening  pn  entirely 
new  plant  to  produce  the  new  rifles  and 
machineguns.  The  new  rifles  are  being 
delivered  now  at  a  rather  rapid  rate. 
Some  of  the  people  connected  with  oiur 
Military  Establishment  are  not  convinced 
that  the  new  rifle  is  going  to  be  as  accu- 
rate in  all  respects  as  the  M-1.  It  may 
be  that  some  imits  will  prefer  to  use  the 
M-1.  However,  we  are  getting  the 
M-14's  in  impressive  quantities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
been  quite  generous  in  yielding  time.  I 
have  one  more  question.  The  reason  I 
ask  these  questions  is  that  the  American 
people  know  there  is  usually  a  long  lead 
time  involved  in  buying  new  items. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  has  been  largely 
avoided  in  respect  to  the  items  for  this 
special  procurement  order.  We  are  buy- 
ing what  can  now  be  produced  in  large 
quantities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  authorization 
^xill  have  an  immediate  effect  in 
strengthening  our  forces? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  wiU.  I  believe  that 
every  item  authorized  under  the  bill  is 
now  being  produced. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  add  one  word. 
On  my  short  trip  to  Berlin  I  had  the  priv- 
iltjge  of  meeting  with  the  American,  Brit- 
ish, and  French  commanders,  and  talking 
with  some  of  our  military  ofiBcials  in 
NATO.  I  think  the  American  pubhc 
ought  to  know  that  those  forces  are 
highly  trained.  Their  morale  is  excel- 
lent. There  is  no  better  morale  any- 
place than  that  of  the  troops  in  the 
small  garrison  of  West  Berlin.  The 
troops  to  be  found  in  Western  Europe. 
200,000  plus,  are  tough  troops.  I  refer 
not  only  to  the  infantry,  but  also  to  the 
specialists  in  air  power  and  in  the  NATO 
forces.  Those  men  are  trained  to  a 
razor's  edge.  They  are  in  good  physical 
condition.  From  what  I  understand, 
they  are  in  the  best  of  condition,  in 
terms  of  tactics  and  strategy,  that  our 
staff  people  have  been  able  to  design. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  five  divisions  and 
the  nondivisional*  units  of  American 
troops  in  Europe  are  the  finest  on  earth 
today.  No  other  troops  are  better 
equipped.  No  others  have  been  more 
highly  trained. 

Those  are  the  almost  six  best  pre- 
pared divisions  in  existence  today.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  that  can  surpass 


them.  The  only  difiBculty  is  that  there 
are  not  enougti  of  them.  They  are  ex- 
cellent troops. 

Mr.  KT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  my  good  friend  from  Minne- 
sota was  referring  to  the  American 
troops. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     He  was. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  not  the  other 
troops. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  others  arc 
pretty  good  trciops,  too. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Where  does  the 
Senator  get  his  information? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  talked  to 
our  people,  who  have  information  about 
this. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  talked 
to  our  military  missions,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say,  most  re- 
spectfully, I  ara  not  in  the  business  of 
trying  to  downgrade,  for  example,  the 
toughness  of  the  French  troop.s.  They 
are  good  soldiers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct,  for 
those  in  Africa. 

Mr.  HUMPKREY.  There  are  some 
good  soldiers  in  Europe,  too.  I  am  not 
in  the  business  of  trying  to  downgrade 
our  British  allies,  nor  our  West  German 
allies.  They  need  reassurance  from  the 
American  E>eopIe  and  from  the  American 
Congress  that  we  expect  them  to  do  their 
part.  They  will,  and  we  know  they  wi'.l, 
do  their  part. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  an  alliance. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  have  doubt  spread  amon^r 
us  as  to  the  reliability  of  our  allies.  This 
U5.  Senator  thinks  our  allies  are 
reliable.  I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing which  would  make  anybody  believe 
our  allies  are  not  reliable.  I  think  the 
Germans,  the  French,  the  Britlsb.  the 
Scandinavians,  and  others  whose  land  is 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Soviet 
Union  have  everything  in  the  world  to 
work  for  and  to  fight  for.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  have  ever  demonstrated  cow- 
ardice or  incompetence.  In  fact,  the 
armies  of  Western  Europe  have  demon- 
strated great  proficiency  in  the  field  of 
battle.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
they  are  less  proficient  today. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
correct  in  sayinii  that  perhaps  our  alli- 
ance is  not  as  strong  as  we  would  like 
to  have  it.  It  has  not  been  as  strong 
as  we  would  like  perhaps  partly  because 
of  a  lack  of  proper  leadership  on  our 
part.  Regardless  of  who  is  at  fault,  that 
is  in  the  past,  and  v.e  must  think  in 
terms  of  how  to  strengthen  our  alliance. 
I  feel  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  now  doing, 
with  the  dispatch  which  he  and  hi.s  com- 
mittee have  shown  in  presentintr  the  bill, 
which  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable. 
We  should  get  on  with  the  job,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  should  expre.ss  a  word 
of  confidence  first  in  our  defense  offi- 
cials who  have  been  doing  a  good  job, 
and  second  in  our  allies. 

Let  Mr.  Khrushchev  pick  out  the  weak 
spots  if  he  can.  We  are  always  telling 
him  things  we  ought  not  be  telling  him. 
anyway.    Most  of  them  are  not  true. 

Let  us  cite  the  record  of  what  we  have, 
which  is  something  strong  and  some- 
thing to  rely  up^^n. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  he  has  extended 
to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
.■should  like  to  make  a  few  comments,  but 
I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  TMr.  BushI  who  is  an  able 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Then  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  rise  to  support  the  Senator  in 
his  recommendations  this  afternoon. 

I  wi.sh  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  question  about  our  allies  comes  up 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  asked,  "Why  do 
our  allies  not  do  more?"'  And  so  forth 
and  .so  on.  I  think  we  have  to  get  away 
from  the  p,<:ycholo!ry  that  we  are  in  the 
position  of  supporting  our  allies.  That  i.s 
not  the  position  I  conceive  the  United 
States  to  be  In  today.  We  are  In  the 
I^osUinn  of  support  in.!,'  the  United  States. 
Our  allies  are  in  the  ix)sition  of  support- 
ing us  as  much  as  we  are  in  the  position 
of  supporting  them. 

But  what  is  Russian  propaganda  di- 
rected at  day  after  day  after  day?  It  is 
not  directed  against  France,  Britain,  or 
Germany,  whose  forces  are  rising,  and 
whose  power  has  been  on  the  increa.se 
year  after  year.  It  is  directed  against 
the  United  States.  Where  are  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  directing  their  venom? 
They  are  directing  it  at  the  United  States 
of  America.  So  it  is  our  fight.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  not  to  take  the  position 
thnt  we  are  merely  strengthening  our 
allies.  We  want  to  take  a  position  that 
will  induce  our  allies  to  strengthen  us 
and  to  tret  behind  our  leadership — a  lead- 
ership uiiich  we  did  not  seek,  a  leader- 
ship which  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by 
the  sequence  of  events.  We  have  had 
no  choice  but  to  accept  that  leadership. 
We  are  like  a  fullback  on  a  football  team 
who  can  kick,  run,  and  pass.  We  are 
the  "big  guy"  on  the  team,  and  we  need 
by  our  performance  on  the  team  to  in- 
spire the  confidence  of  our  allies  so  that 
they  will  support  us  as  much  as  v,e  ex- 
pect to  support  them. 

So  I  plead  with  the  Senate  to  take  a 
favorable  view  of  both  of  the  bills  on  the 
basis  that  it  will  be  our  example  and  our 
performance  that  will  hold  the  con- 
fidence of  our  allies  and  inspire  them  to 
do  more  for  the  alliance  than  if  we 
would  take  the  view  that  we  can  hang 
back  and  then  expect  them  to  come  up 
and  do  more  and  more,  because  we  are 
doing  less  and  less.  It  will  not  work 
that  way.  I  strongly  support  the  chair- 
man in  his  recommendations  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Yox-k.  I  have  a  few 
comments  I  wish  to  make  on  my  own 
time,  but  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  if  I  did  not  feel  that  there  is 
something  affirmative  that  should  be 
stated.  I  should  also  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator. 

I  thoroughly  support  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  doing  today,  and  I  join  with  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota     [Mr.    Hum- 
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PHREYl  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  Bush  1  in  their  commendation 
of  him  and  his  comjnittee  for  the  alert- 
ness and  initiative  which  has  been  so 
quickly  manifested.  I  think  we  are 
leading  from  strength.  We  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  point  where  we  must  be 
sure  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  everyone 
who  knows  and  who  has  dealt  with  us 
understands.  We  are  leading  from 
strength. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  it  is  not 
proposed  that  we  spend  an  undue 
amount  for  defenie.  even  with  the 
amount  that  the  committee  has  asked  us 
to  authorize.  We  are  spending  slightly 
over  9  percent  of  our  gro.ss  national 
product  for  national  defense.  In  1953 
we  spent  14  percent  of  our  grass  national 
product  for  defense.  Our  gross  national 
product  was  then  smaller,  and  we  did 
not  go  bi-oke  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  we 
went  on  to  a  tremendously  prosperous 
period  in  the  period  after  1958. 

From  1955  to  19;i7  expenditures  for 
national  security  averaged  11  percent  of 
our  gross  national  p  oduct.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  figure  which  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  now.  because  we  are  lead- 
ing from  strength,  .s  therefore  an  en- 
tirely manageable  one  for  us. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  dociunents  to 
which  I  have  referred.  They  are  not 
mine.  First  is  a  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  "Study  of  the 
Employment,  Growth  and  Price  Levels, 
Study  paper  No.  18  National  Security 
and  the  American  Ekxjnomy  in  the 
1960's.  '  and  the  quotation  is  at  page  68. 
There  is  also  the  report  of  the  CED  en- 
titled "The  Defense  We  Can  Afford." 
The  quotation  is  at  imge  8. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  Is  it  a  fact  that  under  the 
authorization  bill  wi>  would  implement 
an  additional — I  shall  not  say  new  or 
modern — an  additional  concept  of  the 
military  c>osture  of  the  United  States  in 
that  we  would  ?ive  greater  conventional 
combat  effectiveness  to  our  forces,  espe- 
cially our  forces'  po.sition  in  Europe? 

Point  2  of  the  same  question  is  this: 
Is  it  not  a  fact  tha*  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  shap)e  of  the  military  re- 
sistance that  we  must  take  if  we  are  to 
defend  Berlin,  the  token  of  that  resist- 
ance, the  start  of  that  resistance,  the 
initial  impact  upon  us  will  have  to  be  in 
the  conventional  types  of  warfare  and 
the  forces  that  we  have  stationed  there 
now.  whose  effectiveness  is  to  be  mate- 
I  lally  buttressed  by  this  type  of  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Practically  all— at 
least  99  percent  of  the  additions  that  the 
President  requested  is  for  military  hard- 
ware that  can  be  used  in  wagmg  what 
we  call  conventional  warfare.  A  great 
deal  of  it  is  to  replenish  supplies  and 
ammunition  that  ha\e  run  low.  Some 
of  it  is  for  conventional  arms  in  the 
hope  that  we  will  not  have  a  nuclear 
war.  This  is  to  make  up  for  the  weak- 
ness we  have  had  in  the  ability  to  wage 
a  conventional  war.  For  my  part  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  create  the  im- 
pression anywhere  that  we  will  limit  our- 
.selves  to  a  conventional  war  if  Russia 
were  to  strike.  If  we  do,  we  shall  have 
limited  ourselves  in  the  field  in  which 


they  are  strongest.     We  could  not  pos- 
sibly match  Russia  man  for  man. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  better  mix  in 
military  weaFKsns  and  would  enable  us  to 
have  a  more  flexible  military  posture  to 
defend  our  rights  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  in  this 
field  and  in  many  others.  I  might  say, 
agree  with  me  that  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  is  that  we  dare  not,  at  a  time  like 
this,  let  Khrushchev  feel  that  the  only 
thing  in  which  we  could  engage  would  be 
atomic  war? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  not.  We 
were  pretty  well  boxed  in  until  recently. 

Some  of  our  leaders  made  statenients 
that  America  under  no  circumstances 
would  be  the  first  to  u.se  atomic  weap- 
ons We  gave  Mr.  Khrushchev  an  enor- 
mous advantage  over  us,  particularly  in 
the  maneuvering  around  Berlin,  because 
he  has  30  or  40  divisions  in  East  Ger- 
many and  125  additional  divisions  in 
Russia  which  could  be  brought  to  the 
front.  We  have  had  only  the  equivalent 
of  6  divisions  in  Europe  and  there  are 
3,000  miles  of  ocean  to  cro.ss  in  order  to 
get  additional  troops  there :  we  have  few 
divisions  here  that  are  ready  to  go. 

So  we  had  almost  committed  ours(;lves 
to  playing  this  deadly  game  of  waifare 
according  to  the  rules  that  Khinishohev 
would  write  exclusively,  and  in  the 
formulation  of  which  we  would  have  no 
part,  when  it  was  indicated  that  we 
would  not  be  the  first  to  use  the  atomic 
weapons. 

I  am  not  advocating  nuclear  war  here, 
but  I  am  not  advocating  laying  aside  any 
\\  eap>on  that  may  be  necessary  to  use 
in  order  to  preserve  the  .security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  I  may  paraphrase 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  Senators 
expert  views,  the  situation  is  that,  having 
spoken  up.  we  are  putting  up  in  the  very 
terms  in  which  we  have  SF>oken. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  one  or  two  comments  on  the 
question  of  our  allies.  We  do  not  want 
to  be  too  critical  of  our  allies.  They 
have  problems  that. we  do  not  have.  We 
may  have  some  that  they  do  not  hiive. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any- 
thing improper  in  urgings  by  the  Slec- 
retary  of  State,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  our  allies  strengthen  their 
military  posture  all  around  the  world. 
I  hope  they  will  do  so.  As  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey]  has 
said,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  re- 
cently returned  from  a  visit  to  Europe 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  where  he  sought  to  expedite 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  certain  of  our 
allies.  If  they  will  not  do  so,  we  would 
not  have  any  alternative;  we  would  have 
to  do  it  oiU"selves.  But  the  alliance  is 
a  mutual  one;  it  is  supposed  to  be  and 
is  a  mutual  endeavor.  We  hope  that 
when  Mr.  Khnishchev  frowns  and  rat- 
tles his  missiles  and  puts  on  his  air 
shows  that  our  allies  will  also  take  st<?ps 
to  show  that  the  entire  free  world  is 
prepared  to  respond  to  his  challenge 
wherever    he   may   choose    the   battle- 


ground and  whatever  weapons  he  may 
use 

As  I  .said,  we  have  no  alternative. 

I  hear  the  question  raised  in  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  chairman  and  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  every 
time  we  meet:  Is  there  not  a  great  dsal 
of  waste? 

Mr.  President,  there  is.  Himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted. 
Where  shall  we  draw  the  line  between 
that  which  is  wasted  and  that  which 
.serves  a  useful  purpKxse?  I  remember 
when  we  built  the  B-36's.  There  was 
great  complaint  that  this  plane  was  ex- 
pensive, and  we  were  ordering  many  of 
-them.  The  B-36's  were  bought,  were 
placed  in  OF>erational  units,  and  effec- 
tively performed  their  function.  They 
have  since  been  replaced  by  bombers 
with  greater  performance  characteris- 
tics. 

One  might  say  that  all  that  money  is 
gone  and  not  a  single  B-36  is  in  opera- 
tion.- However,  that  was  insurance  on 
world  peace  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  certainly  far  ex- 
ceeded whatever  one  of  these  planes 
cost.  We  cannot  draw  a  line  of  demar- 
cation, Mr.  President.  Of  course  it  is 
true,  as  is  said,  that  we  should  get  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  every  mifitary 
dollar.  I  am  reminded,  in  that  comiec- 
tion,  of  a  story  told  about  an  old  moun- 
taineer, who  came  out  of  the  mountams 
and  down  into  town.  A  feud  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time  between  his  fam- 
ily and  another  family.  He  walked  into 
a  hardware  store  and  said,  "I  want  to 
see  one  of  those  new  Winchester  rifles." 

So  the  storekeeper  brought  one  of  the 
Winchester  rifles  out  and  showed  it  to 
this  old  mountaineer.  He  looked  it  over 
and  he  said.  "She  sure  is  a  beauty,  ain't 
she?  She  sme  is  a  beauty.  What  does 
the  gun  cost?" 

He  was  told  that  the  rifle  cost  $65. 

He  said,  "That's  too  much  money." 
He  handed  the  gun  back  and  started  to 
walk  out  of  the  store.  At  the  door  he 
turned  aroimd  and  said,  "Give  me  that 
gun.  I'll  take  her  anyhow.  I'd  rather 
have  her  and  not  need  her.  than  need 
her  and  not  have  her." 

That  is  my  position  with  respect  to 
the  military  posture  of  the  United 
States. 

Whatever  else  we  may  do  by  way  of 
legislative  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion for  any  purpose,  in  the  last  analy.sis 
everything  depends  on  having  a  military 
force  that  can  keep  the  world's  peace 
and  which,  if  some  madman  insists  on 
war,  can  destroy  him. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  his  statement,  as 
well  as  on  his  constant  patriotic  dedica- 
tion to  his  resjjonsibilities  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  especially  concur 
in  what  he  has  said  about  the  use  of 
weapons,  and  that  we  should  not  tie  our 
hands,  but  to  use  anything  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  our  country.  I 
also  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  on 
his  urging  that  our  allies  be  urged  to  in- 
crease their  appropriations. 
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For  several  weeks  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClillan] 
has  presided  over  his  committee  in  ex- 
posing the  lag  in  missile  production.  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  too  long  on  the 
Senator's  time  or  to  endeavor  to  place 
the  responsibility  as  to  who  caused  the 
lag.  However,  somebody  did,  and  it  is 
there. 

Would  not  the  distinguished  Senator 
say  that  at  this  time,  when  we  are  going 
to  call  on  the  taxpayers  and  on  our  re- 
servists and  draftees  and  National 
Guardsmen  for  greater  effort,  it  is  time 
for  whoever  is  responsible  for  the  lag,  to 
put  away,  in  reference  to  this  lag,  any 
complacency  and  failure  to  perform  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability  and  re- 
sponsibility? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  my  view,  any 
individual, whoever  he  may  be. and  what- 
ever his  relationship  may  be  to  the  de- 
fense program,  and  who  has  any  respon- 
sibility thereto,  who  for  selfish  purposes 
would  delay  the  advancement  of  the 
weapons  we  need  for  our  national  de- 
fense, is  not  only  participating  in  an  act 
of  national  disgrace,  but  is  also  partici- 
pating in  a  form  of  treason  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  one  thing 
Congress  cannot  do  by  an  appropriation 
act,  and  that  is  assure  honesty  and  char- 
acter and  patriotism  and  dedication  on 
the  part  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  that  is  a  matter 
that  must  be  generated  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men.  I  hope  that  there  is  au- 
thority somewhere  to  separate  from  any 
connection  with  the  program  those  who 
are  deliberately  dragging  their  feet  for 
selfish  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  present  legislation  to  do  that. 
I  should  like  to  make  this  point,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  will  concur  in  it. 
While  it  is  necessary  to  make  authoriza- 
tions and  to  provide  appropriations,  and 
to  call  up  more  men,  nevertheless,  even 
after  having  done  that,  it  does  not  pro- 
vide total  security  for  our  country  un- 
less all  of  our  citizens  assume  their  re- 
sponsibility on  their  job,  whatever  the 
job  happens  to  be. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator.  I  may  say  that  in 
the  early  days  of  making  appropriations 
for  World  War  II,  after  we  had  passed 
the  first  Draft  Act.  I  was  appalled  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  hear  testimony  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Navy  Department  to  the 
effect  that  a  finn  in  this  country  had 
refused  to  produce  6-inch  naval  rifles 
which  were  necessary  to  arm  some  ves- 
sels under  construction,  because  there 
was  not  enough  profit  in  that  operation 
as  compared  with  what  the  firm  was 
doing,  and  the  firm  would  not  change  its 
system  for  an  order  of  reasonable  size. 

At  that  time  I  proposed  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  over  which  we  had 
quite  a  bit  of  controversy,  to  provide  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
a  circumstance  of  that  kind  could  take 
over  the  plant  and  operate  it  itself.  For 
my  part.  I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for 
an  act  that  would  make  every  citizen  of 
these  United  States  responsible  to  step 
in  and  serve  where  he  could  best  serve 


in  time  of  national  danger,  whether  he 
was  the  owner  of  a  plant  or  operated  a 
lathe.  I  believe  in  universality  of  service 
in  defending  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  add  this 
note — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  con- 
curs— that  I  have  absolute  confidence  in 
the  great  majority  of  businessmen  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  rank  and  file 
workers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  heart  of  America 
is  sound. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Some  are  the  victims  of 
a  leadership  that  is  not  sound,  and  some- 
times it  is  promoted  by  greed.  I  hope 
it  is  never  for  lack  of  patriotism.  How- 
ever, whatever  it  is,  they  have  not  al- 
ways led  their  workers  or  the  business 
groups  in  the  direction  that  is  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  although  I  believe 
the  vast  majority  are  not  in  this  class. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Ms.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  to  join  Sen- 
ators in  commending  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  his  committee 
on  the  speed  and  expedition  and  scope 
in  reporting  the  pending  bill  today,  to 
what  I  hope  will  be  unanimous  passage. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  I  have  been 
long  concerned  over  the  inadequacy  of 
our  airlift.  I  have  frequently  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  deficiency. 
The  distinguished  chairman  has  helped 
materially  in  trying  to  correct  it.  We 
have  done  so.  We  have  placed  an  order 
for  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  a  very 
fine,  newly  designed  aircargo  plane,  the 
C-141.  However,  the  delivery  date  on 
that  plane  is  in  the  future.  We  face  a 
crisis  which  is  real  and  imminent,  and 
which,  from  where  I  sit  and  from  what  I 
have  learned  of  this  subject,  will  bo  very 
important  if  we  are  forced  to  use  mili- 
tary strength  to  maintain  the  riehts  of 
the  free  world  in  West  Berlin.  I  am  con- 
cerned because  of  the  late  deliveiT  of  the 
planes.  It  will  be  October  or  November 
1965  before  they  can  be  delivered  and 
used  to  carry  our  troops. 

I  have  talked  in  recent  weeks  with  Air 
Force  officials,  and  I  have  called  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  sev- 
eral C-124  planes,  the  old  Globemasters. 
It  is  a  great  airframe.  However,  due  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  motors,  they  are 
no  longer  being  manufactured.  These 
planes  can  be  put  into  readiness  with 
turboprop  motors,  to  replace  the  old  low 
power  motors,  and  these  planes  can  be 
put  into  operation  within  a  short  period 
of  time  for  an  investment  of  only  a  mil- 
lion dollars  on  motors. 

It  would  require  a  small  win,2;  fix. 
The  major  part  of  the  work  would  be 
to  replace  wornout  motors  of  the 
C-124's.  Another  useful  aircraft  which 
can  be  converted  for  military  use  and 
which  is  in  plentiful  supply  is  the 
DC-7.  A  test  of  air  cargo  carriers  has 
proved  that  plane  to  be  an  excellent 
commercial  cargo  workhor."e.  It  is  now- 
selling  at  below  a  million  dollars,  coming 
off  the  line.  Through  conversion  by 
strengthening  the  floor  of  the  plane,  by 
widening  the  door,  and  beefing  up  the 
landing  gear,  it  will  become  an  immedi- 


ately usable  airlift  plane.  The  cost  of 
these  planes  within  30.  60.  or  90  days 
would  be  $1  million  or  $1,100,000. 

Also,  several  hundred  KC-97's.  the  old 
Globemaster  tankers,  are  now  being 
phased  out  because  of  the  advent  of  the 
new  KC-135  Jets,  which  the  National 
Guard  is  getting.  Beefing  up  and 
.strengthening  the  C-97's  will  provide  an 
airlift  capacity  of  tremendous  value. 

Because  of  the  immediate  necessity 
to  provide  equipment  and  facilities  for 
getting  there  'fustcst  witii  the  mostest."' 
in  case  a  crisis  should  confront  us  in 
Berlin,  does  the  language  contained  in 
the  bill,  providing  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ve!>sels, 
in  the  amounts  contained  in  the  bill,  pro- 
vide also  for  the  conversion  or  modern- 
ization of  goods,  usable  aircraft  for  fur- 
ther duty? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  knows 
there  are  some  Air  Force  Re.serve  flying 
units  which  are  equipped  with  C-124 
aircraft. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.     Y'es. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
do  not  know  whether  tho.se  planes  have 
been  overhauled,  as  the  Senator  su;-'gests 
they  should  be.  But  if  the  request  of 
tlie  Department  of  Defense  for  a  trans- 
ferabihty  clause  in  the  appropriation 
bill  Ls  granted,  the  Department  would 
have  ample  authority  to  modernize  those 
planes  later. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Or  any  other 
planes? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Or  any  other  planes. 
So  the  amounts  contained  in  this  au- 
thorization would  not  necessarily  be 
limiting. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No  authorization 
is  required  for  overhaul  funds.  This  is 
moic  tlian  overhaul,  because  it  means 
a  program  of  new  motors  and  wing  fix. 
The  same  planes  would  otherwise  have 
been  useless. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  bill  contains  an 
authorization  for  S75  million  for  spare 
parts  for  the  maintenance  of  planes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  chairman  that  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided either  in  this  authorization  or  in 
the  regular  maintenance  bill  for  the 
maximum  utilization  of  Air  Force  air 
materiel,  and  that  the  Air  Force  may 
make  use  of  planes  which  it  has  on 
hand  tlirougli  such  modernization  as 
will  provide  the  maximum  u.sabilily  of 
the  planes? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  always  danger- 
ous to  predict  what  a  committee  will 
do.  but  a  request  has  been  made  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  the 
bill  contain  a  provision  for  transfer 
ability  under  certain  limitations,  .so  as 
to  give  enough  flexibility  to  permit  the 
work  the  Senator  suggests.  I.  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  intend  to 
support  that  provision.  As  to  what  the 
remaining  members  of  the  committee 
will  do.  I  do  not  venture  to  say. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  hope  that  pro- 
vision will  be  supported.  This  is  one 
of  our  points  of  great  weakness.  It  is 
important  that  the  Government  get  the 
maximum  benefit  out  of  existing  equip- 
ment which  can  be  rendered  usable  for 
the  emergency. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  makes  a  strong  case  for  the 
C-124.  They  are  now  regular  equip- 
ment. If  those  uidts  are  in  need  of 
modernization,  as  the  Senator  so  ef- 
fectively alleges,  the  Department  of 
Defense  certainly  should  proceed  to 
make  certain  that  ihey  are  placed  in  a 
condition  to  perform  their  maximum 
mission. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tuiguished  Senator  Irom  Georgia  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  CASE  of  ^k)uth  I>akota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia yield? 

Mr,  RUSSELL,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dak  )ta. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  glad 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  mention<'d  the  B-36  as  illus- 
trating the  value  of  equipment  which,  in 
some  Instances,  may  never  have  engaged 
in  a  war,  but  yet  may  h^ve  served  a  very 
useful  purpose. 

At  the  time  the  B-36  was  phased  out, 
I  commented  that  it  was  a  plane  which 
had  .served  its  purpcse  without  ever  hav- 
ing gone  to  war,  I  feel  that  it  was  the 
guardian  of  the  worlds  peace  during  a 
very  critical  period  and  perhaps  justified 
its  existence  fully  as  much  as  either  the 
B-17  or  the  B-24  or 

Mr.  RUSSELL      The  B-29. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Or  the 
B-29,  The  B-17  and  the  B-24  in  the 
war  in  Europe  and  the  B-29  in  the  final 
stages  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

I  think  the  B-52,  in  the  years  following 
the  B-36.  has  been  serving  an  equally 
useful  purpose.  We  should  look  upon 
these  planes  as  prov:ding  a  useful  service, 
even  if  they  are  nor.  u.sed  in  war. 

With  re.spect  to  the  items  which  are 
included  in  the  procurement  bill.  I  wish 
to  make  this  observation.  The  distin- 
guislied  chairman  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  said  we 
ought  not  to  handicap  ourselves  by  say- 
ing we  will  not  use  any  particular 
weapon.  Any  weapon  in  our  arsenal 
ought  to  be  u.sed  for  the  particular  task 
for  which  it  was  created,  and  for  which 
It  was  placed  in  the  arsenal.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  noted — and  I  believe 
the  countrj'  should  understand — that 
many  of  the  items  for  which  the  bill 
now  provides  authorization  for  procure- 
ment are  intended  to  give  us  a  choice  of 
weapons.  Many  weapons  are  intended 
to  give  us  a  capability,  so  that  we  would 
not  be  forced  to  use  a  shotgun  if  a  small 
rifle  would  be  better.  Such  weapons  are 
intended  to  give  a  varied  capability  to 
meet  the  kind  of  challenge  which  may 
confront  us  in  any  particular  theater. 

Secretary  of  Defen.se  McNamara  sev- 
eral times  during  the  hearings  used  a 
phrase  which  I  think  should  be  under- 
stood by  the  country  as  a  whole.  He 
said  we  ought  not  to  be  forced  into  a 
nuclear  war  by  our  inability  to  fight  a 
nonnuclear  war.  That  is  an  utterly 
sound  philosophy.  The  items,  as  I  have 
heard  them  discussed  in  committee, 
which  are  proposed  to  be  procured  by 
the  authorization  here,  will  implement 
that  philosophy.  They  will  give  us  a 
choice  of  weapons  designed  to  meet  the 
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particular  problem  which  may  cocfront 
us  at  any  point. 

With  the  chainnan's  indulgence,  1  wish 
to  make  one  or  two  other  observations. 
I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  in  all  the  procurement 
under  the  authorizations  of  the  bill,  I 
hope  they  will  use  competitive  bidding 
wherever  that  is  possible;  and  that  nhere 
it  is  found  to  be  impractical  to  use  com- 
petitive bidding  because  of  the  urgency 
of  getting  a  paiticular  item,  or  because 
of  Uie  inability  to  get  competitive  bid- 
ding  because  of  a  limited  numb?r  of 
bidders,  or  perhaps  becau.se  of  the  pro- 
duction of  an  item  as  to  which  there  is 
no  cc-^t  experience,  the  Department  will 
make  the  fullest  utilization' po.s.<:iHe  of 
the  renegotiation  process  under  the  Price 
Adjustment  Board. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  knows, 
I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  'vhole 
process  of  renegotiation,  from  the  time 
It  was  set  up  in  the  sixth  supplen'.ental 
defense  bill  in  the  spring  of  1942.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  useful  device  to  control 
prices  and  to  promote  the  saving  of 
money  for  the  Treasury. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  wa;  the 
author  of  the  first  renegotiation  provi- 
sion. Throueh  that  act  and  subsequent 
renewals  and  modifications,  hundrt-ds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  recaptured 
and  turned  back  to  the  Federal  Tref.sury. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  appre- 
ciate the  observation  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  He  knows  the 
history  of  our  attempts  to  control  ex- 
cessive profits  in  the  defense  field  as 
well  as  or  better  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

With  respect  to  competitive  bicding. 
the  chairman  might  be  interested,  as 
may  other  Senators,  to  know  that  com- 
petitive bidding  on  the  second  Minute- 
man  installation  has  resulted  in  :i  bid 
$10  million  below  estimates.  Just  yes- 
terday, figures  were  made  available  to 
me  on  the  bids  which  were  opened  on 
the  second  Minuteman  installation.  In 
round  figures,  the  estimate  of  the  engi- 
neers of  the  Air  Force  was  $66  million 
for  this  particular  installation,  for  the 
group  of  sites  involved. 

The  low  bidder  bid  $56  million.  That 
was  Peter  Kiewit  &  Co.,  a  recognized 
competent  bidder.  The  next  bid  was  $58 
million  by,  I  believe,  MorrLson-Knudsen. 
The  next  bid  was  $59  million  by  the  Utah 
Construction  Co.  The  fourth  bidder,  a 
Texas  firm,  bid  $62  million  or  $63  mil- 
lion. 

In  any  event,  competitive  bidding  in 
that  instance  will  be  a  saving  to  the 
Government  of  at  least  $10  million  be- 
low the  estimates  on  this  Minuteman 
installation.  All  four  bidders  were  out- 
standing bidders  in  this  field  and  have 
a  record  of  good  production. 

The  possibility  of  saving  $10  million 
in  this  instance  is  just  as  important  to 
the  country  as  a  saving  of  $10  million 
in  any  other  field.  We  should  get  our 
full  value  for  defense  dollars  when  we 
spend  them,  as  we  do  in  any  other  field. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator's  statement  with 


respect  to  competitive  bidding.  That 
procedure  should  be  utilized  in  every  in- 
stance where  it  is  possible.  There  are 
some  cases  in  the  developmental  stage 
or  in  research  and  development  where 
it  is  not  practicable  to  use  formal  adver- 
tising. 

But  I  do  think  the  Department  of 
Defeiise  has  utilized  the  loopholes  to 
abandon  the  competitive  bidding  sys- 
tem in  some  cases  where  it  should  have 
been  followed;  and  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  in  every 
instance  in  which  it  is  practical  to  do 
so — on  every  contract  of  any  size  and 
any  nature — when  competitive  bidding 
can  be  used,  the  contracts  should  be 
awarded  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  With 
respect  to  the  area  in  which  re.^earch 
or  development  is  involved  and  when 
there  is  no  cost  historj',  so  that  com- 
petitive bidding  cannot  be  used.  I  trust 
that  the  Department  of  E>efense  will  not 
overlook  the  possibility  of  expediting 
production,  inasmuch  as  in  the  bill  there 
is  some  authorization  of  funds  for  that 
purpose.  But  where  we  expedite  the 
production  with  Government  tools  or 
facilities,  there,  too.  renegotiation  oflfers 
the  possibility  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  in  a  plant  owned  by  the  con- 
tractor and  the  cost  of  production  in  a 
plant  owned  by  the  Grovemment.  or 
when  the  tools  are  furnished  in  part  by 
the  Government.  Such  cases  avoid  the 
necessity  of  dealing  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  an  incentive  profit  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  negotiations.  Renegotia- 
tion offers  a  possibility  of  making  a  sav- 
ing by  means  of  making  a  proper  allow- 
ance for  the  use  of  Government -owned 
facilities  and  tools. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr,   PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the 
bill  will  increase  this  authorization  in 
the  amount  of  $958,570,000.  which, 
when  added  to  the  amount  already  au- 
thorized— approximately  $794  million — 
will  total  the  $1,753  million  the  President 
requested  for  procurement  in  his  mes- 
saae. 

Mr,  RUSSELL,     That  is  correct, 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  indicate  this 
authorization  is  largely  for  weapons  of 
the  type  used  for  conventional  warfare, 
that  can  be  mass  produced — such  as 
normal  ammunition  and  aircraft  that 
already  have  been  developed  and  proved. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Most  of  them  are 
under  order  and  production  now.  This 
increases  the  amount. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes. 

I  was  very  much  shocked  by  the  ap- 
pearance last  Jime,  before  the  Procure- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Morris,  a  ver>-  fine  and  able  man.  because 
he  told  us  that  cost-plus  contracts  had 
increased  from  about  13  percent  in  1952 
to  42  percent  of  all  procurement  con- 
tracts today.  I  asked  him  to  give  us 
the  details  on  that  point;  and  he  showed 
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us  that  whereas  they  amounted  to  about 
13  percent  in  1952,  they  amounted  to  20 
percent  in  1953,  24  percent  in  1955,  and 
they  exceed  42  percent  today. 

I  asked  for  an  explanation;  and  the 
explanation  given  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 
Cost  Reimbursement  Contkacts 

A  summary  of  cost-reimbursement  con- 
tracts of  $10,000  or  more  by  program  cate- 
gory in  fiscal  year  1960  Is  submitted  here- 
with. Similar  data  for  earlier  years  are  not 
available. 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  total  of  t9 
billion  in  cost-type  contracts,  91  percent  was 
in  four  categories  of  procurement:  Aircraft, 
missiles,  electronics  and  communications 
equipment,  and  services. 

The  aircraft,  missile,  electronics  and  other 
end-item  categories  include  research,  de- 
velopment and  test  work  in  those  programs. 

The  services  category  includes  research  and 
development  not  chargeable  to  any  one  of 
the  other  listed  programs,  and  technical 
services,  such  as  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  missile  test  ranges,  warning  and 
communications  networks,  and  medical  care 
for  military  dependents,  which  must  be  pro- 
c\.u'ed  on  a  cost-reimbursement  basis.  Of 
the  |1  billion  in  cost-type  service  contracts, 
80  percent  has  been  identified  with  these 
types  of  services. 

In  addition  to  research,  development,  and 
technical  services,  cost  reimbursement  con- 
tracts are  necessary  in  the  procurement  of 
specialized  types  of  military  equipment  if 
the  design  has  not  been  fully  developed,  if 
firm  specifications  cannot  be  established,  or 
if  there  has  not  been  sufficient  quantity 
production  of  the  item  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  determining  a  reasonable 
price  at  the  time  of  the  contract  award. 

The  direct  influence  of  expanding  weapons 
development  programs  Is  reflected  in  the 
Increase  in  cost-reimbursement  contracts 
not  only  since  Korea  but  also  during  the 
Korean  war  period.  At  that  time,  cost  con- 
tracts increased  from  $3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1951  to  about  $6  billion  in  fiscal  years  1952 
and  1953.  The  percentage  of  cost-type  con- 
tracts, however,  Increased  only  from  13  per- 
cent to  20  percent,  because  at  the  same  time 
that  new  weapons  development  was  being 
accelerated,  weapons  of  standardized  design 
were  being  put  into  quantity  production. 

The  value  of  actual  deliveries  of  completed 
hard  goods  items  and  spare  parts  in  fiscal 
year  1953.  the  last  year  of  the  war,  was 
more  than  $22  billion,  including  $7  billion 
in  the  aircraft  program.  $2  8  billion  in  am- 
munition, $2.3  billion  in  tanks  and  other 
combat  vehicles.  $1.4  billion  In  trucks  and 
other  noncombat  vehicles.  $1.4  billion  In 
prodviction  equipment,  and  $2.6  billion  in 
miscellaneous  types  of  hard  goods.  Produc- 
tion in  these  orders  of  magnitude  clearly  in- 
volved a  large  proportion  of  standardized 
products  adaptable  to  fl.xed  price  contracts. 

This  situation  has  been  completely  re- 
versed and  the  nature  of  the  military 
weapons  acquisition  program  has  drastically 
changed  in  the  period  since  Korea.  Instead 
of  volume  production  of  standardized  air- 
craft, tanks,  trucks,  rifles,  and  ammunition 
to  support  forces  in  combat,  the  major  ef- 
fort has  been  to  develop  and  produce  mod- 
ern and  completely  new  weapons  that  take 
full  advantage  of  the  unprecedented  rate 
of   advance    in   science   and    technology. 

One  concrete  illustration  of  this  is  that 
the  volume  of  military  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  more  than  doubled  in  the  4 
years  from  1956  to  1960.  from  $2.4  billion 
to  $5.6  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  remainder  of  the  docu- 
ment printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

Purthermore,  in  order  to  gain  time  pro- 
duction work  on  many  major  weapons  has 
been  started  before  development  work  has 
been  completed.  To  permit  incorporation 
of  cvirrent  technological  developments,  de- 
signs have  not  been  frozen,  and  extensive 
product  Improvement  and  model  changes 
have  been  frequent.  In  these  circumstances. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  predict  costs  at 
the  time  of  award,  and  It  has  been  necessary 
to  use  cost  reimbursement  contracts  for  pro- 
duction as  well  as  development  and  test 
models.  These  circumstances  occur  most 
frequently  In  missile,  electronics,  and  air- 
craft procurement,  which  account  for  most 
of  the  cost  reimbursement  contracts 


Statistics  on  contract  awards  in  these  cate- 
gories were  available  for  the  first  time  for 
fiscal  year  1955.  As  shown  in  the  foUowliu; 
table,  the  increase  in  procurement  in  the 
aircraft,  missile,  electronics,  and  services 
categories  has  paralleled  the  Increase  of  $5  7 
billion  In  cost  reimbursement  contracts 
since  1955.  Missile  and  electronics  procure- 
ment alone  Increased  more  than  $6  billion 
in  this  period,  while  there  were  small  de- 
creases in  the  aircraft  and  services  categories. 

The  net  expansion  in  this  group  of  pro- 
grams, the  shift  to  Increasingly  complex 
weapons,  and  the  telescoping  of  development 
and  prixiuction  to  step  up  operational  readi- 
ness dates  are  the  factors  that  have  accounted 
for  the  Increase  In  the  dollar  volume  and 
the  percentage  of  cost  reimbursement  con- 
tracts. 
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•  Less  than  0.0.'.  iiorient. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  Mr.  Morri.s 
emphasized  that  they  have  been  pur- 
chasing completely  new  weapons  Bids 
on  such  weapons,  even  estimates,  are 
very  hard  to  obtain.  Also  it  has  been 
necessary  to  permit  additional  re.search, 
test  models,  and  so  forth,  which  are 
extremely  expensive. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  cost- 
plus  contracts  has  been  justified  because 
the  weapons  were  not  mass  produced  and 
not  conventional,  and  that  the  pending 
authorization  is  for  weapons  that  are 
mass  produced  and  are  conventional, 
does  not  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree  that  the  performance  of  the  De- 
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fense  Department  with  respect  to  pro- 
curement of  weapons  herewith  author- 
ized mipht  well  result  in  a  far  sm.aller 
proportion  of  cost-plus  contracts  or  non- 
reimbursement contracts? 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  I  would  be  very  much 
surprised  if  any  substantial  number  of 
cosi-plus  contracts  were  awarded  for 
these  Items. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
on  several  occasions  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who  is  an  extraordinary 
man  in  many  respects. 

Mr    PROXMIRE.     He  is.  indeed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  I  am  convinced 
tliat  he  will  be  most  prudent  in  handling 
these  items  that  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  the  bid  method.  There  are  very  few 
in  this  bill  that  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  procurement  by  other  than  cost-plus 
contracts :  and  I  think,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  find  that  there  will  be  a 
substantial  decrease  in  this  percentage, 
under  the  administration  of  Secretary 
McNamara. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  verj-  much  en- 
couraged by  the  Senator's  statement. 

I  hope  we  can  have  some  followup.  so 
the  Congress  and  the  public  can  be  re- 
assured about  this  matter.  We  have 
been  told  over  and  over  a:^ain  that  more 
competitive  bidding  is  intended  to  be 
used.  I  understand,  however,  that  the 
competitive  bids  constitute  approximate- 
ly 13  percent  of  the  total — a  relatively 
small  part  of  all  procurement  contracts. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  due  to  two 
reasons.  One  was  that  for  a  time  the 
bulk  of  procurement  money  was  being 
used  for  missiles,  on  which  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  have  specifications,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  use  foiTnal  adver- 
tising. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  formal  advrrti.'^inc  and  the 
low-bidder  process  should  be  utilized  In 
every  instance  in  which  it  can  possibly 
be  utilized  without  jeopardizing  the 
availability  and  utihty  of  the  weapons 
procured. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wonder  whether 
the"  Senator  from  Georgia  feels  that 
there  is  any  way  in  which  the  Congress 
can  follow  thi.s  up,  by  demanding  rejxirts 
on  specific  contracts,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  so  we  can  have  a  record  in 
justification  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  this  steady,  relentless  drive  toward 
the  u.se  of  more  and  more  cost-plus  con- 
tract.'^. The  increase  in  their  use  is  most 
understandable,  because  of  course  the 
large  contractors  want  to  have  cost- 
plus  contracts,  for  under  those  circum- 
stances they  cannot  fail  to  obtain  prof- 
its, regardless  of  waste  and  inefficiency. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
was  one  of  those  who  commented  on  the 
disgraceful  waste  at  Canaveral,  where 
there  were  shocking  overpayments,  ob- 
viously under  cost-plus  contracts. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Those  were  not  the 
only  instances. 

iCtr    PROXMIRE.     Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  last  year 
we  appointed  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  held  ex- 


haustive hearings  in  this  area,  and  for- 
mulated a  large  number  of  recommen- 
dations. Practically  ever>'  one  of  those 
recommendations  has  now  been  imple- 
mented by  the  Department  of  Defense: 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  receives  a  copy 
of  those  recommendations  and  informa- 
tion on  what  the  Etepartment  of  De- 
fense has  done.  We  are  very  well  aware 
of  the  wasteful  nature  of  procurement 
when  bidders  are  restricted — not  orJy 
a  waste  in  dollars,  but  also  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  favorites  for  any  number 
or  variety  of  reasons.  We  have  sought 
i>y  every  means  at  our  command  to  re- 
duce It  to  a  minimtmrt  I  beheve  we  are 
mak.ns  some  progress. 

Mr.  PliOXMIRE.  Are  cost-plus  con- 
tracts subject  to  renegotiation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes;  they  are. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  I  shall  look  forward 
mo.st  enlhusiastically  to  receipt  of  the 
information  to  which  he  has  referred. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  vield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  commendations  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
tremendous  speed  with  which  they  have 
acted  on  this  complicated  matter.  It  is 
a  sobermg  experience  to  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  to  participate  in  the 
vote  on  such  a  measure. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
di.stineuished  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
the  very  balanced  way  in  which  he  has 
dealt  with  our  allies.  I  have  served  with 
.soldiers  of  Britain  and  soldiers  of  France, 
and  I  know  something  about  the  soldiers 
of  Germany,  and  I  know  that  as  soldiers, 
they  are  very  fine.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  politicians  in  those  coun- 
tries, in  my  judgment,  could  probably  do 
more  than  they  are  doing  to  face  up  to 
this  threat.  Some  of  them  seem  to  me 
imperfectly  unaware  of  the  international 
threat  that  we  face — less  aware,  perhaps, 
than  our  own  President  and  our  own 
Congress. 

I  commend  heartily  and  enthusiasti- 
cally the  fine  address  of  the  President. 
This  Congress  is  going  to  back  up,  to  a 
man,  in  my  judgment,  what  he  has  re- 
quested. Both  in  manpower  and  in  mil- 
itary hardware,  our  defense  position 
must  be  strengthened  to  meet  the  new 
shape  of  the  Communist  menace  on  Ber- 
lin. 

The  President  has  the  support  of  the 
Nation  in  his  determination  to  stand  firm 
over  Berlin.  And.  much  as  we  may  all 
regret  it,  the  only  way  to  stand  firm  is 
to  mean  what  we  say  and  to  be  ready 
for  the  worst.  There  are  alternatives  to 
nuclear  war,  and  I  think  the  President 
is  right  in  providing  increased  ground 
forces  and  conventional  weapons  for  a 
flexible  basis  for  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  unless  we  evidence  our  readiness 
as  the  last  resort  to  use  our  nuclear 
powerhouse,  the  Soviets  may  still  feel 
that  they  can  push  us  into  a  comer. 

As  a  part  of  the  President's  program 
for  stepped-up  defense,  I  would   have 


liked  to  see  an  announcement  of  the  de- 
cision to  resume  nuclear  testing.  No 
other  single  gesture  could  so  well  dem- 
onstrate our  convictions  over  Berlm. 
Certainly  if  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
adopt  a  more  conciliatory  position  m  the 
near  future,  this  decision,  now  long  over- 
due, should  be  made  without  further  de- 
lay. Otherwise  our  own  troops  may  find 
themselves  facing  Communists  anned 
with  neutron  bombs  or  other  advanced 
weapons  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
develop  adequately  because  of  the  test 
ban. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  my  opmion.  when 
the  appropriation  bill  reaches  the  Presi- 
dent s  desk,  it  will  have  more  in  it  than 
the  President  has  requested. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  qmte  stire  that 
will  be  so.  EarUer  this  year  we  author- 
ized $525  million  more  than  the  P^resi- 
dent  requested  for  long-range  bombers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  was  the  largest 
item  I  had  m  mind. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  we  moved 
wisely  when  we  did  that.  I  do  urge  that 
our  allies  can,  and  in  my  judgment 
.•should,  do  more  than  they  are  doing  in 
this  field. 

Finally — and  I  apologise  for  intrud- 
ing on  tlie  time  of  the  Senator — I  think 
this  brings  us  to  two  other  points. 

First,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  size 
of  the  military  budget  and  especiaUy  the 
procurement  budget,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  that  the  funds  made 
available  be  spent  wisely  and  economi- 
cally. We  are  all  indebted  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  E>elaware  for  the  diUgent 
oversight  which  he  maintains  in  this 
field.  Just  recently  he  revealed,  from  a 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General,  that 
the  Air  Force  alone  in  just  1  fiscal  year 
wasted  about  $6.7  million,  merely-  be- 
cause no  adequate  inventory  of  equip- 
ment was  kept.  In  other  words,  the 
Air  Force  just  did  not  know  what  it  al- 
ready had  so  it  went  out  and  bought 
some  more. 

Better  management  methods  are  nec- 
essary throughout  the  Department  of 
Defense,  but  above  all,  in  the  actual  pro- 
curement of  materials  the  Defense  De- 
partment must  use  more  competitive 
methods.  In  formally  advertised  ac- 
tioiis.  this  means  a  lot  of  attention  to 
the  drawing  up  of  specifications  so  that 
all  qualified  firms  will  know  what  is 
wanted  and  unqualified  firms  will  be  dis- 
couraged. In  negotiated  actions,  deci- 
sions must  be  made  squarely  on  the 
merits  of  the  products  and  not  on  per- 
sonal ties  or  geographic  proximity  of 
companies.  With  the  mcreased  fimds 
available,  and  the  additional  strain  on 
our  whole  economy,  it  is  all  the  more 
important  that  every  penny  appropri- 
ated buj-  its  honest  share  of  work  and 
equipment. 

Second,  the  authorization  of  $1  billion 
that  we  shall  be  voting  in  a  few  moments 
means  that  we  must  tighten  our  belts  on 
some  of  the  other  programs,  desirable  as 
they  may  be.  and  much  as  we  may  want 
them,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  strength  of  our  country  and 
the  happiness  and  security  of  our  peo- 
ple.    We  must   give  such  programs   a 
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second  thought.  What  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  presenting  to  us  here  today  is 
not  going  to  be  the  end  of  additional 
expenditures  caused  by  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  and  those  who  would  like  to  de- 
feat us.  We  must  not  undermine  our 
Nation's  economic  strength  by  unneces- 
sary spending  which  could  lead  to  a 
dangerous  inflationary  spiral.  There  is 
still  a  long  road  ahead  and  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  get  out  of  breath 
economically. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  said 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  aiming  at  the 
United  States.  That  is  true.  He  is  also 
aiming  at  the  alliance  between  the  United 
States  smd  the  other  friendly  countries. 
He  is  seeking  to  destroy  that  alliance. 
,  That  is  why  at  this  time  we  can  urge  our 
allies  to  do  more,  but  we  must  be  very 
careful  that  we  respect  their  viewpoint 
and  work  together  as  a  team. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment.  I  may  say  that-  a 
friendship  is  very  fragile,  an  alliance  is 
on  quicksand,  if  the  various  members  of 
the  alliance  cannot  discuss  frankly 
necessary  contributions  for  the  common 
defense. 

I  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  of- 
fend any  of  those  associated  with  us. 
As  the  Senator  has  well  said,  both  Eng- 
land and  Prance  have  a  tradition  of  mili- 
tary service  and  valor  that  reaches  back 
into  the  recesses  of  unrecorded  history. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  the  valor  and  the 
fighting  ability  of  the  Germans.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  get  more  of  those 
traits,  and  get  more  training.  It  so  hap- 
pens that,  so  far  as  I  recall.  Turkey  is 
the  only  nation  that  requires  2  years  of 
training,  as  we  dc.  The  Germans  re- 
quire 12  months.  The  Belgians  require 
8  months.  The  English  no  longer  have 
a  draft.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  them. 
I  am  saying,  if  we  are  in  trouble  it  is 
time  for  all  of  us  to  tighten  our  belts  and 
move  forward  toward  the  supreme  objec- 
tive of  seeing  that  freedom  is  not  lost  in 
the  human  family. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  the  splendid 
work  he  has  done  in  putting  the  program 
together  and  for  the  fine  dispatch — as 
is  usual  with  him — in  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  contribution  we  are 
making  to  this  added  program  and  the 
general  program,  and  say  something  with 
ref  ei-ence  to  what  our  allies  are*  doing. 

I  hope  these  measures  will  be  passed 
unanimously.  They  certainly  have,  and 
have  had,  my  unlimited  and  active  sup- 
port. We  need  not  fool  ourselves,  how- 
ever. They  carry  large  burdens  for  our 
people.  These  measures  involve  billions 
of  dollars,  they  are  pitched  together,  and 
relatively  scantily  considered.  The  ex- 
penditure of  that  money  will  burden  our 
economy.  It  will  be  reflected  in  the  next 
budget,  too.  Somebody  is  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  taxes.  Possibly  the  service 
of  every  man  now  in  the  service  will  be 
extended,  and  he  will  be  subject  to  call, 
under  various  conditions,  for  1  year. 
A  great  many  men  will  be  brought  under 
military  service  who  would  not  otherwise 


be  called.  So,  having  willingly  done  this. 
are  we  in  a  position  to  ask,  what  about 
the  others  that  are  on  the  same  side  and 
the  same  predicament  we  are  in  coming 
along  a  little  stronger  and  doing  a  little 
more  on  their  part? 

I  think  this  is  something  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
should  express  itself  on  more  frequently, 
in  a  proper  way.  of  course,  with  the 
greatest  deference  for  our  allies,  and 
with  the  finest  respect  for  the  individual 
fighting  soldier  in  our  allied  force.s 
They  are  fine.  This  is  no  crltici.sm  of 
them  whatsoever 

What  I  am  interested  in  is  that  we 
must  impress  Khrushchev  with  the  fact 
that  we  mean  business.  I  think  the 
passage  of  these  two  measures  will  do 
just  that.  But  I  think  it  would  impress 
him  much  more  if  our  allies  also  stepped 
up  their  programs,  so  that  they  might 
assiune  some  of  the  burden  in  money 
and  men. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ha.s 
spoken  as  to  our  p>osition  on  Berlin  as 
well  as  other  crises.  Our  Nation,  our 
people  stand  solid  and  united  behind 
that  position. 

Our  men  now  in  the  service  will  ri.se 
to  the  occasion  in  every  way  Others 
that  are  called  will  gladly  serve.  The 
Congress  will  overwhelmingly  pa.ss  these 
bills  and  provide  the  money  and  the 
manp>ower  to  implement  thi.s  added  pro- 
gram, and  our  other  large  military  pro- 
grams throughout  the  world  will  be  sup- 
plied. 

If  the  We.st  i^  goint;  to  impress  the 
Soviets  as  to  our  serious  purpo,ses.  we 
must  not  only  be  imited.  but  we  must 
show  a  willingness  to  meet  any  .situation. 
As  we  further  prepare  ourselves,  let  us 
look  to  the  situation  as  to  our  We.stern 
allies. 

We  have  done  a  mighty  piece  in  be- 
half of  the  preparations  of  the  free 
world  for  combat  against  the  forces  of 
tyranny.  Others  have  done  something, 
too,  but  last  year  the  United  State.s  de- 
livered $750  million  in  military  equip- 
ment to  our  NATO  allies,  in  addition  to 
a  $90  million  payment  to  a  common  fund 
for  operation  and  maintenance.  And 
in  the  last  10  years  the  United  States 
has  delivered  ovei-  $15  billion  in  military 
equipment  to  o^r  NATO  allies. 

We  have  lived  up  to  our  NATO  com- 
mitment of  Army  divisions  very  well. 
We  have  five  divisions  fully  manned  and 
well  equipped,  in  addition  to  enormous 
defense  expenditures  and  contributions 
to  NATO.  In  addition,  as  already  men- 
tioned, we  have  the  equivalent  of  an- 
other division  there  in  special  military 
teams.  That  mejins  another  division 
ready  for  action. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  spent  $46,532 
million  on  defense  in  calendar  year  1960. 
which  is  9.3  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product — a  percentage  substan- 
tially above  that  of  any  of  our  NATO 
partners. 

In  every  way  that  we  can,  as  I  shall 
show,  we  have  done  more  than  our  part 
But  I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
do  it  alone. 

I  repeat,  we  cannot  go  it  alone,  for 
although  we  have  commitments  to 
NATO,     we     also     have     commitments 


worldwide,  improvidently,  or  not.  We 
have  many  commitments  and  we  have 
just  started  to  implement  our  forces. 

Wherever  one  goes  one  finds  the 
United  States  committed — by  the  Rio 
Pact  for  the  defense  of  the  Americas; 
by  the  Anzus  Treaty  for  the  defense  of 
the  down-under  countries — in  Japan,  in 
Korea,  in  free  China.  And  I  repeat,  we 
are  just  starting  our  great  buildup. 

Let  our  allies  know  that  as  we  send 
men  and  ammunition  into  Europe,  as 
we  shall  continue  to  do.  that  it  is  not 
they  alone  we  must  help  protect.  And 
let  them  compare  what  they  have  done 
apain.st  what  we  have  done  to  protect 
their  rights  as  free  individuals. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  aso  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  headed  a 
special  mi.ssion  to  NATO  to  elicit  an  in- 
crease 111  the  military  and  financial  con- 
tributions of  the  other  NATO  nations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  problem  about 
which  many  of  our  military  leaders  are 
greatly  concerned. 

We  .^pcnt  9.3  percent  of  the  f;ross  na- 
tional product  for  defense  in  calendar 
year  1960.  France,  although  it  was  at 
war  in  Alseria,  spent  only  6.8  percent, 
while  WestGei-many  with  unprecedented 
national  prosperity,  spent  4  4  percent. 

That  is  not  the  whole  compan.son. 
That  is  not  the  entire  picture.  That  is 
true.  Mr.  President,  but  those  fine  peo- 
ple have  had  a  wonderful  recovery  to 
their  present  prosperity.  Certainly  they 
are  involved.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  pointed  out.  I  believe  the  individ- 
uals are  entirely  willing  to  firm  up  in 
money  and  in  manpower,  and  even  in 
more  training,  if  necessary,  althou(-'li 
those  men  are  as  fine  .soldiers  as  ever 
wore  shoe  leather.  It  is  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  leader.s  generally  who  are- 
not  pressing  as  much  a.s  they  could  at 
this  time 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the 
question  of  conscription. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Germany.  Bel- 
gium, and  Denmark  have  conscription 
for  a  peiiod  of  only  12  months. 

It  has  been  said  on  the  floor  this  aft- 
ernoon that  the  Russians  are  not  after 
these  people  but  are  after  us.  Of  coui.se 
Khrushchev  is  after  us.  He  is  aftei- 
the.se  people,  too.  He  would  like  to  have 
them.  He  would  like  to  have  .something 
to  .say  about  the  output  of  their  indu.s- 
tries  He  is  holding  onto  every  square 
foot  of  East  Europe  he  can.  Of  cour.se 
the.se  people  are  involved.  I  am  sure 
they  know  it.  We  are  all  involved.  We 
are  all  in  this  situation  together.  We 
must  work  together  and  fight  together 
Especially  in  view  of  the  burdens  we 
have  around  the  world,  as  to  which  we 
can  expect  scant  help.  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  we  let  it  be  known 
clearly  and  fairly,  but  constructively. 
that  we  expect  a  harder  contribution. 

England  ended  comicription  in  1960. 
and  will  release  all  remaining  conscripts 
by  the  end  of  1962. 

I  -simply  cannot  understand,  Mr. 
President.  If  the  danger  is  as  great  as 
we  think  it  is.  why  do  those  closer  to  it 
fail  to  recognize  it?  Why  do  they  relax 
to  that  extent? 

Our  fine  neighbors  to  the  north,  the 
Canadians,  are  wonderful  people.    Their 
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dollar  has  been  called  stronger  than  our.'^ 
in  recent  years.  The  last  time  I  went 
to  Canada.  I  received  only  95  cents  for 
my  dollar.  The  Canadians  have  no  con- 
.scription  law  at  all.  I  do  not  say  that 
in  cntici.sm  of  them.  They  may  have  no 
n<  ed  for  one.  I  am  sure  their  forces  are 
of  high  quality. 

Let  us  take  the  question  of  manning 
of  the  NATO  divisions.  Obviously,  of 
extreme  imiwitaiiee  exact  information 
as  to  the  manning  of  the.--e  divisions  Is 
cliLssified,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
I'nited  States  is  Aell  above  the  average 
of  about  75  percent. 

We  cannot  hav  •  it  both  ways. 

^'e  nnnot  have  all  of  the  soft .  we 
must  have  some  cf  the  hard. 

We  cannot  live  off  the  fat  of  the  land 
al  home  and  continue  to  pour  funds  into 
a  huge  military  i^fTort. 

I  do  not  think  ne  are  able  at  this  time 
to  a.sse.ss  the  bunien  m  additional  taxes 
which  have  to  be  levied,  but  our  defen.se 
Ividget  has  spurted  up  enormously  and 
there  ran  be  no  (lucstion  that  a  tax  in- 
crease or  some  f(  rms  of  savings  related 
to  taxes  such  as  plugmng  the  tax  loop- 
holes may  be  in  tlie  future. 

In  fact,  I  kno\.-  there  is  no  question. 
."^IjeakuiL'  for  my  .rlf  I  think  we  should 
make  a  diligent  effort  to  save  all  or  a 
part  of  the  necessary  funds  el.sewhere. 
If  we  do  not.  then  we  should  face  the 
line  and  vote  for  additional  taxes  to  pay 
the  bill.  Simply  appropriating  the 
money  and  si>endine  it  without  providing 
H'or  payment  is  acting  in  another  way 
which  will  fail  .o  impress  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev with  our  determination. 

Furthermore  Mr.  Pi-esident — and  this 
is  a  matter  of  deepest  concern  to  me — 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  impress  Mr. 
Khrushchev  with  our  serious  intentions 
of  actually  building  up  our  military 
forces  in  Europ'>  for  the  purpose  of 
action,  if  necessa  t.  if  we  .send  additional 
men  there  who  take  their  wives  and 
childi-en  with  them  or  continue  the  pres- 
ent inactici'  of  t-\kin:'  more  dependents 
to  Western  Europe. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fine 
dependents  as  individuals.  I  have  been 
among  tho.se  whj  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  helping  to  provide  facilities  there.* 
We  have  provided  fine  schools,  recrea- 
tion halls,  gymnasiums  and  all  the 
other  things  winch  go  to  make  the  liv- 
ing fine.  They  deserve  it.  It  is  a  great 
morale  factor  in  anything  like  ordinary 
times. 

The  more  of  those  dependents  who 
can  be  in  Europe,  the  better  the  morale 
of  our  soldiers  and  other  servicemen  is 
in  anything  like  ordinary  times.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  if  we  send  more 
men  to  Europe  and  claim  to  be  "beef- 
ing up  '  and  strengthening  our  military 
power  m  Europe.  i(  we  at  the  same  time 
continue  to  permit  dependents  under 
tho.se  circum.stances.  it  is  like  waving  a 
Rag  and  saying,  "We  do  not  intend  to 
Hght,  or  otherwise  we  would  not  be 
bringing  dependenUs  along." 

That  is  simply  commonsense.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  expect  to  impress 
our  adversaries  in  this  most  serious 
time  unless  we  liave  a  firm  policy,  at 
least  on  a  temporary  basis. 


I  understand  there  has  been  ro  deci- 
sion to  discontinue  taking  depmdents 
to  Western  Europe  even  thouga  more 
than  400.000  are  already  there.  If  we 
continue  taking  more  dependents  to 
Europe,  this  would  be  an  unmiftakable 
sign  to  Khrushchev  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  engage  m  battle. 

Mr.  President,  these  word.s  are  in- 
tended to  be  constructive.  I  totally  dis- 
a'Jiee  with  the  concept  of  the  Senator 
from  Mmne.sota.  who  sugt-'csted  that  any- 
one who  might  bring  these  things  into 
question  was  tending  to  condemn  our 
allies.  We  believe  in  our  allies  We 
wish  to  stienpthen  our  allies  and  the 
effectiveness  of  our  allies.  Particularly 
at  this  time  we  wish  to  impress  our  ad- 
versaries with  our  strength  and  our  will- 
ingness to  .sacrifice.  We  are  yiumping 
plenty  of  it  into  these  bills,  for  our  own 
people  to  demonstrate.  We  want  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  take  notice  of  it.  We 
want  him  to  take  note  of  our  concern 
for  the  strength  of  all  of  our  frunds.  for 
a  unity  and  solidarity  extending  to  every 
ally,  even  the  smallest.  All  of  these  are 
nations  of  responsibility  and  of  '.he  very 
highest  quality. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  bill  will  pass 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  I  hope  the  appro- 
priation bill  which  will  follow,  which  is 
being  written  up  as  we  deliberate  over 
this  bill,  will  carry  provisions  to  imple- 
ment the  program  to  the  utmost.  I  hope 
It  will  be  a  new  start  and  a  new  signal 
worldwide  which  will  add  to  our  strength 
and  effectively  serve  warning  to  the 
world.  In  lho.se  ways  only  I  believe  we 
can  get  results. 

I  think  wc  already  have  great  military 
striking  power  with  a  worldwide  effec- 
tiveness on  any  target  that  might  be  se- 
lected. I  do  not  discount  the  problem. 
I  believe  the  big  problem  before  us  now 
will  be  to  convince  the  world  that  we  are 
willing  to  use  that  power  rather  than 
merely  to  continue  building  it  up.  As  I 
have  said,  I  am  glad  to  support  the  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  both  measures  will  pass 
by    unanimous   vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  3  weeks 
ago  Mr.  Menshikov,  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador, is  alleged  to  have  said  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  Washington  newspaper 
that  he  did  not  believe  this  country  was 
willing  to  fight.  I  believe  that  we 
should  demonstrate  to  Mr.  Men.shikov,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  that  we  are 
willing  to  fight  and  that  we  are  willing 
to  act  when  the  circumstances  call  for 
it.  I  think  in  order  to  get  the  ball  rolling, 
so  to  speak,  and  vitiate  that  idea  if  it  has 
any  currency  in  this  country  or  in  the 
world,  we  ought  to  show  that  the  Senate 
is  unanimous  in  its  support  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  therefore  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  is 
considering  an  appropriation  for  the 
Defense  Department,  so  I  have  not  been 
able  to  be  present  in  the  Chamber. 

I  join  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia    IMr.   Russell  I,   in   supporting, 
the  bill.     I  heartily  approve  of  it.     We 


have  had  long  discussions  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  concerning  the 
measure,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  pass 
unanimously. 


PROPOSED  BARRIER  DAM  AT  RAIN- 
BOW BRIDGE  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT—A WASTE  OF  OVER  $25 
MILLION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  last  year  wisely  decided  that 
it  sliould  not  build  barrier  dams  outside 
of  the  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monu- 
ment. In  fact,  the  pubUc  works  appro- 
priation bill  specifically  prohibited  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  such  purpose. 
This  action  was  taken  first  of  all  be- 
cause professional  geologists  and  engi- 
neers conclusively  demonstrated  that 
any  water  backed  up  from  Lake  Powell 
would  not  structurally  damage  in  any 
way  the  Rainbow  Bridge.  Secondly,  the 
barrier  dam  or  dams  would  cost  a  mini- 
mum of  $25  million  to  protect  a  bridge 
which  needs  no  protection.  Thirdly,  it 
was  shown  that  the  construction  of  these 
dams  would  desecrate  and  invade  a  mag- 
niiiccnt  wilderness  area.  And,  lastly. 
Congress  received  an  on-the-ground  re- 
port from  then  Congressman,  now  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Stewart  Udall 
strongly  recommending  against  con- 
struction of  such  dams. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  argu- 
ments against  construction  of  the  bar- 
rier dams,  certain  nature  groups  are  still 
zealously  endeavoring  to  invade  the 
monument  area  with  a  dam  at  so-called 
site  C.  Some  weeks  ago  I  received  a 
pamphlet  written  by  Arthur  B.  Johnson, 
entitled  "Some  Dam  Facts  About  Pro- 
tecting Rainbow  Bridge."  The  pamphlet 
was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  the  nature 
groups.  Mr,  Johnson  contends  that  the 
barrier  dam  at  site  C  could  be  built  for 
less  than  SB  million,  evidently  hoping  to 
show  that  less  money  would  be  wasted 
than  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  es- 
timated after  careful,  detailed  engineer- 
ing studies. 

However.  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  carefully  analyze  the  Johnson 
pamphlet.  In  response  to  this  request, 
I  received  a  three-page  letter  from  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation  Floyd  Dominy, 
Mr,  Dominy  indicated  that  he  referred 
the  Johnson  report  to  his  Assistant 
Commissioner  and  Chief  Engineer  for 
review  and  comment.  The  conclusion  of 
these  experts  is  that  the  barrier  dam  at 
site  C  would  cost  $25  million,  exclusive 
of  access.  Moreover,  construction  would 
take  3  years  and  could  not  be  finished 
at  an  earlier  date  as  Mr.  Johnson  be- 
lieves. 

Thus,  the  barrier  dam  at  site  C  v^ould 
cost  $25  million,  and  access  to  the  dam 
might  cost  several  millions  more.  So  it 
IS  apparent  that  the  taxpayers  are  be- 
ing asked  by  the  nature  groups  to  waste 
a  minimum  of  $25  million  on  an  un- 
needed  dam  which  would  violate  a  mag- 
nificent, untouched  wilderness  area. 
Moreover,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
contemplates  completion  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  in  1962  and  initial  storage 
prior  to  the  1963  flood  season.     Power 
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would  first  be  produced  when  the  first 
power  units  become  available  in  June 
1964.  Even  if  the  Bureau  started  con- 
struction of  a  barrier  dam  at  site  C  im- 
mediately, initiation  of  power  genera- 
tion would  be  delayed  by  at  least  1  year 
because  storage  could  not  be  started  at 
the  time  now  scheduled,  in  order  to 
avoid  flooding  site  C. 

Although  the  Bureau/of-Reclamation 
officials  feel  that  they  must  recommend 
some  type  of  barrier  dam  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Storage  Act,  all  of  the  reasons  for  re- 
fusing to  construct  the  site  C  dam  also 
apply  to  the  dam  at  site  B.  In  my 
opinion.  Congress  should  affirmatively 
meet  the  question  of  backing  water  into 
the  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument 
by  passing  my  bill.  S.  1188,  which  would 
remove  the  limitation  in  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Act  and  would  make 
Rainbow  Bridge  a  national  park.  Al- 
ternatively, if  the  nature  groups  are 
worried  about  precedents,  then  it  could 
be  made  a  national  recreation  area  or 
turntid  over  to  the  State  of  Utah  for  a 
State  park.  If  these  measures  fail,  then 
Congress  should  again  refuse  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  for  this  wasteful 
projtict. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter which  I  have  received  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  for  July  25, 
1961,  entitled  "Time  To  End  Rainbow 
Brid.?e  Dispute,"  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  The 
Tribune  believes  as  I  do  that  the  pro- 
posed barrier  dams  should  not  be  built 
and  that  Congress  should  deal  affirma- 
tively with  the  existing  legal  require- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

us  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bleeau  of  Reclamation. 
Washington.  DC.  Ju'y  19,  1961. 
Hon.  Wallace  F,   Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  July  5,  1961,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  June  26.  1961.  which 
you  received  from  Arthur  B.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor 
Clubs.  Mr.  Johnson  urges  that  a  barrier 
dam  at  site  C  be  constructed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monu- 
ment from  waters  in  Lake  Powell.  He  asserts 
that  this  can  be  done  for  less  than  $8  mil- 
lion. 

A  Joint  report  prepared  by  the  regional 
directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  National  Park  Service  found  that  an 
earth  barrier  dam  at  site  C  would  need  to  be 
350  feet  high  above  streambed  compared  to 
one  of  about  183  feet  at  site  B.  The  higher 
dam  would,  of  course,  require  a  much  larger 
volume  of  embankment  materials,  and  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  involved  In  obtain- 
ing them  from  remote  sources  would  make 
construction  of  this  dam  more  costly. 
Also,  the  streambed  foundation  at  site  C 
is  about  140  feet  below  the  elevation  of  the 
dead  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  to  be 
creattjd  by  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  This  situa- 
tion would  delay  the  Initial  filling  of  the 
resen^oir.  In  the  case  of  site  C,  the  entire 
sediment    and   debris   load   of   Bridge    Creek 


would  be  deposited  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
stant level  pool  created  by  the  barrier  dam. 
In  addition,  the  presence  of  water  im- 
pounded on  both  sides  of  a  barrier  dam  at 
this  alte  introduces  difBcult  design  prob- 
lems. 

We  forwarded  Mr.  Johnson's  report  to  our 
Assistant  Commissioner  and  Chief  Engineer 
for  review  and  comment  He  points  out  that 
our  engineers  are,  of  course,  well  aware  of 
the  rock-flll  dams  cited  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
However,  he  advises  that  the  combination 
of  rugged  topographj ,  quahty  of  rock  and 
other  materials  available,  and  access  diffi- 
culties at  site  C  would  make  construction 
of  a  rock-flll  type  ol  dam  nt  this  site  far 
more  costly  than  any  dam  cited  by  Mr 
Johnson. 

The  rock  at  the  damsite  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  diun  is  Navajo  sandstone,  a  rock  that 
is  massive  in  place  but  which  breaks  down 
to  a  fine  sand  when  it  is  excavated  or  dis- 
lodged. It  has  a  low  strength  wlieii  com- 
pared with  most  rock  that  has  been  used 
for  the  construction  of  rock-fiU  diun.s.  and 
the  slopes  of  the  dam  therefore  need  to  be 
somewhat  flatter.  Beneath  tlie  Navajo 
sandstone.  Kayenta  shale  is  encountered; 
although  less  pervious,  its  other  properties 
are  considered  infericr  to  thase  of  the  Navajo 
sandstone. 

An  acceptable  danisi'e  on  the  b.isis  of  a 
narrow  crosssection  can  be  found  almost 
anywhere  in  the  canyon.  But  tlie  rock  is 
extensively  Jointed  and  in  only  very  few 
places  is  there  a  re.ich  sufficiently  free  of 
stich  jointing  as  not  to  Impose  a  major  prob- 
lem in  foundation  tn^atment  for  the  preven- 
tion of  leakage  anc[  prevention  of  falling 
rock  on  workmen  engaged  in  construction. 
When  these  factors  are  considered  the  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Johnson's  estimate  of 
3 '2  million  cubic  yirds  and  tlie  Bureaus 
estimate  of  5  million  cubic  yards  disappears. 

In  addition  to  inspection  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs. Bureau  englr.eers  also  made  field  in- 
spections of  all  llkel.'  soil  deposits  including 
excavation  of  test  pils  in  the  more  promising 
areas.  Our  investigations  show  that  the 
volume  of  alluvial  deposlt.s  in  the  ^  alley  floor 
were  disappointingly  small.  Although  some 
material  can  be  obUiined  by  breaking  down 
rock  from  the  canyon  walls,  there  are  limita- 
tions on  locations  of  quarry  sites  without 
danger  of  clogging  tae  stream.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  m)st  practical  source  of 
impervious  material  was  on  mesa  located 
about  1,400  feet  above  aiid  about  3'^  miles 
from  the  site. 

In  selecting  the  magnitude  of  f.vcilities 
needed  to  control  streamflows  during  con- 
struction, we  seldori  assume  flood  risks  of 
less  than  once  in  25  years.  However,  this 
matter  Is  left  primarily  to  the  discretion  of 
the  contractor  as  he  must  bear  the  risk.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  an  informed  contrswrtor 
would  not  consider  Mr.  Johnson's  proposed 
8-foot-diameter  pip<;  as  providing  adequate 
protection.  Our  estimates  of  construction 
time  are  based  upon  demonstrated  actions  of 
contractors.  With  the  confi.ned  working 
area  at  site  C  and  difficult  access,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  only  a  limited  amount  of  equip- 
ment and  manpowe::  can  be  used  efficiently 
If  a  requirement  should  be  established  to 
complete  the  Job  or  an  expedited  schedule, 
normal  costs  will  greatly  increase  by  reason 
of  overtime  payments  and  inefficient  use  of 
equipment. 

The  Bureau  has  considered  alternative 
means  of  access  to  the  area  such  as  barge, 
roads,  and  helicopter.  We  have  considered 
also  alternative  posjibilities  of  construction 
of  a  concrete  dam. 

The  model  referreid  to  in  the  Bur«M\us 
1959  report,  mentioned  by  Mr  Joiinson,  has 
been  completed.  This  model  shows  the 
geography  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park.  It  is 
not  intended  to  be  used  as  a  ba.sis  of  study- 
ing design  details. 


In  view  of  all  circumutancea  considered, 
we  continue  to  support  our  estimate  of  $25 
million  exclusive  of  access  for  cost  of 
a  barrier  dam  at  site  C  with  normal  con- 
struction time  of  3  years.  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Johnson's  estimate  of  $10  million 
for  1-year  construction  period  is  unrealistic. 
In  addition  to  design  and  construction 
features  already  discussed,  it  appears  that  he 
has  used  a  series  of  low -bid  prices  for  each 
item  of  work  and  has  not  considered  the 
overall  cost  of  the  dam.  Contractors  have 
their  own  systems  of  appraising  costs  of 
performing  work  and  seldom  do  we  tind 
agreement  among  them  on  unit  ci>sts  of  each 
item  although  there  may  be  close  agreement 
on  the  total  estimated  cost  C't  building  a 
dam  It  does  not  appear  tiiat  Mr.  Johnson 
has  made  adequate  allowances  in  his  unit 
prices  for  the  differential  between  work  lu 
an  area  difficult  of  access  by  comparison  with 
bids  on  W(jrk  at  more  readily  acces-slble  sites. 

Our  present  schedule  for  Glen  Canyon 
cjntcmplates  initial  stf>rage  prior  to  the 
1963  flix>d  season  and  initial  power  opera- 
tion when  the  first  power  units  become  avail- 
able in  June  1964  If  we  should  start  im- 
mediately to  build  a  barrier  dam  at  site  C. 
initiation  oi  p<jwer  generation  would  be  de- 
layed by  at  leii3t  1  year  by  reason  of  not 
initiating  storage  at  the  time  now  sched- 
uled to  avoid  flooding  site  C 

In  view  of  all  these  findings,  we  still  be- 
lieve that  the  plan  with  a  dam  at  site  H 
is  the  most  practical  and  plan  to  proceed 
with  construction  at  this  site  as  soon  us 
tlie  Congress  appropriates  the  funds. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Floyd  E  Domint. 

Commi.'i.ntont'r. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  July  25,  1961] 

Time  To   End   Rainbow    Bridge   Dispi'te 

Congress  should  heed  the  plea  of  Recla- 
mation Commissioner  Dominy  and  end  the 
dispute  over  building  a  barrier  dam  to  pre- 
vent water  backed  up  by  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
from  invading  Rainbow  Bridge  National 
Monument. 

Mr.  Dominy  told  the  House  Public  Work-; 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  present 
law  requires  construction  of  works  to  protect 
the  monument  from  intrusion  by  Lake 
Powell,  which  will  be  created  by  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  He  w.irned  that  preservationist 
interests  may  seek  injunctions  to  halt  com- 
pletion of  the  dam  or  fully  utilizing  it  if  the 
law  is  not  complied  with  or  changed 

Following  the  law.  the  Reclamation  Bure.ai 
has  requested  $10  million  to  start  protective 
barric.ides  this  year.  (The  total  cost  will  be 
many  times  that  figure.  1  Dominy  expressed 
the  view  that  water  entering  Uie  monument 
will  improve  the  access  to  the  hard-to-get-to 
scenic  area  and  will  cause  no  damage  to  fa- 
mous Rainbow  Bridge. 

Congress  should  act  this  summer  to 
amend  the  statute  requiring  the  protective 
works  since  recent  studies  have  indicated 
they  will  be  a  'cure  worse  than  the  disease." 

One  Congress  is  not  bound  by  the  decision 
of  a  previous  one  but  laws  remain  on  the 
statute  books  until  tliey  are  repealed  or 
amended.  In  removing  the  barrier  dam  re- 
quirements of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
program.  Congress  could  adopt  a  strong 
statement  that  there  is  no  Intention  to  in- 
v.ilidaie  or  weaken  the  "natural"  concept  of 
national  parks.  After  all.  national  parks  and 
monuments  have  been  set  up  under  a  variety 
of  conditions  and  rules,  some  in  effect  beinj; 
exempted  from  the  rigid  provisions  of  the 
organic  law.  at  least  temporarily.  An  ex- 
emption in  one  case  does  not  break  down  the 
sanctity  of  the  whole  national  park  system. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  a  matter 
of  lionor  is  involved  and  that  It  Is  wrong  to 
avoid  the  present  legal  requirements  of  the 
upper  Colorado  program  simply  by  failing 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  protective 
works. 
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Interior  Secretary  Uilall  has  proposed  that 
the  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument  be 
enlarged  from  the  present  160  acres  to  10  or 
13  square  miles  and  be  administered  as  a  re- 
mote or  wilderness  ar^^a.  This  plan  appar- 
ently would  attenuate  the  need  for  the  Rube 
Goldberg  type  dams  originally  proposed  un- 
der tlie  law  and  permit  natural  sedimenta- 
tion to  take  place  in  tlie  canyon  ijeneath  the 
arch 

Some  ardent  preserviitlonist  spokesmen  are 
holding  out  ff)r  a  b;  rrier  dam  known  as 
site  C  about  a  mile  from  the  Colorado  Ri\er 
and  4  miles  from  the  b:-idge 

This  site  originally  was  considered  so  lii- 
ferlor  to  another  site  oy  planners  and  engi- 
neers that  no  accurate  cost  estimates  now 
exist  The  project  would  be  expensive,  how- 
ever, and  the  protection  it  would  offer  would 
be  temporary  and  ques:ionable. 

Secretary  Udall  wa.s  quoted  while  on  a 
tour  of  the  area  last  l.Iay  as  convinced  that 
the  controversy  had  b'>e;i  narrowed  down  to 
two  alternatives  Site  C  barrier  dam  or  noth- 
ing He  prcviou.sly  had  indicated  he  favored 
doing  nothing — thus  avoiding  scarring  the 
area  and  the  huge  expeii.se  in\(jlved 

Secretary  Udall  .^hjuld  make  a  .specific 
recommendation  to  guide  Congress  on  this 
matter  He  commeii  ed  last  May  that  "it 
appears  we  may  already  have  run  out  of  time 
to  build  at  site  C."  But  the  legal  require- 
ment has  not  run  out.  nor  the  possibility 
of  injunction  suits,  nor  the  matter  of  honor. 


BERYLLIUM— VIT^L  METAL  OF  THE 
SPACE  AGE 

Ml-.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day marked  an  important  event  in  the 
Nation's  space  prozram  Today,  as  a 
result  of  a  long  i)eiiod  of  reseaich,  the 
United  States  is  at  l:ist  free  from  depend- 
ence upon  JxsreiRii  sources  for  one  of 
the  most  vital  metals  of  the  space  age, 
beryllium. 

Bci-yllium  is  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable  substances  in  the  world, 
far  more  precious  than  such  metals  as 
Kold  and  platinum.  The  reason  for  this 
is  its  extremely  high  melting  point — 
2,345  — which  makes  it  the  only  metal 
which  can  be  used  for  missile  nose 
cones. 

If  bei'yllium  were  available  in  larger 
quantities,  its  use  would  permit  major 
breakthroughs  of  many  areas  of  avia- 
tion and  other  flelcis  of  science,  since  in 
addition  to  Its  high  melting  point,  it  is 
also  amazingly  ligtit.  strong,  and  dur- 
able. 

Yesterday  a  ceiemony  was  held  in 
Utah  at  which  Vincent  A.  DufT.  pi'esi- 
dent  of  the  United  Technical  Industries. 
made  a  special  presentation  to  Gov. 
George  D.  Clyde,  oi  Utah,  commemorat- 
ing the  development  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  deposits  of  beryllium  in 
southwest  Utah.  Development  of  this 
find  and  the  perfecting  of  the  process  to 
permit  extraction  of  beryllium-oxide 
from  the  clays  of  southwest  Utah  means 
that  today  for  the  first  time,  the  United 
States  is  no  long:cr  dependent  upon 
Mozambique.  Soutli  Africa,  and  Brazil 
for  the  supply  of  beiyllium  ore. 

The  scarcity  and  value  of  beryllium 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  if 
beryllium  were  use'd  for  airplane  con- 
struction, the  total  world  supply  iii 
known  deposits  ouUide  the  United  States 
would  produce  only  three  aii'craft.  Total 
production    of    beryllium    metal    today 


would    be   barely   sufBcient   to   produce 
one  airplane. 

Utah,  which  has  played  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  Nation's  atomic  pro- 
gram because  of  the  vast  deposits  of 
uranium  ore  in  southeastern  Utah,  is 
honored  to  play  the  leading  role  in  the 
development  of  this  even  rarer  and  more 
precious  substance.  The  team  of  geolo- 
gists, mineralogists  and  other  scientists 
who  have  been  working  under  the  dii-ec- 
lion  of  United  Technical  Industries  to 
develop  Utah's  bei'yllium  industry  is  to 
be  commended,  and  I  am  sure  tha';  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  of  this  encouraging 
brcakthrouMh  in  an  important  science 
of  the  space  age. 


A   PLEA   FOR   AN   ADMINISTRATION 
POLICY  ON  SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  rep- 
re.senting  a  State  which  produces  a  sub- 
stantial susarbeet  crop,  I  was  vci'v  dis- 
appointed in  the  recent  announcement 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the 
administration  will  not  recommend  any 
sugar  legislation  in  the  cui'rent  .session 
of  Congress. 

The  need  for  a  reallocation  of  the 
former  Cuba  sugar  quota  is  veiT  great, 
since  this  could  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  agricultural  economy  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  States  which  produce  either 
cane  or  beet  sugar,  and  I  think  it  :s  un- 
fortunate that  the  administration  is  de- 
laying a  decision  on  this  matter.  As  a 
result  of  the  administi-ation's  indecision, 
producers  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar 
are  left  up  in  the  air  ?s  to  how  tc^  plan 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  indecision  of  the  Democrats  in 
the  field  of  sugar  legislation  has  long 
been  a  .sore  point  with  the  producers  of 
suKar  in  this  country.  It  will  be  remem- 
beied  that  when  former  President  Eisen- 
hower urged  that  the  law  be  changed 
so  that  he  could  cut  back  the  extremely 
ttenerous  quota  which  was  going  to  Com- 
munist Cuba  imder  the  Sugar  Act.  the 
Democratic  leadei'ship  of  Congi'ess  re- 
fused to  give  him  this  authority,  delay- 
ing more  than  a  year  before  granting 
part  of  what  the  President  asked.  Like- 
wise. Congress  long  refused  to  give  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  the  authority  he  re- 
quested to  cut  the  Dominican  Republic 
sugar  quota. 

There  is  still  time  for  action  on  this 
important  legislation,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  Agriculture  Secretary  Fi'eeman  will 
reconsider  his  decision  to  postpone  ac- 
tion on  this  question  which  is  so  vital 
to  sugar  producers  thi'oughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  join  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  we 
should  not  leave  the  subject  of  sugar 
legislation  until  next  year,  with  all  the 
international  confusions  which  exist 
now.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  type  indicated  by 
the  Senator,  and  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  consider  proposed  legislation  on  this 
subject  at  this  session. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  friend  from  Florida.  He 
Will  remember  the  number  of  times  in 
the  recent  past  when  proposed  sugar 
legislation  has  been  considered  in  elec- 
tion years.  But  the  point  which  I  have 
stated  adds  aiiother  factor  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  legislation  thi-ough 
promptly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  distin- 
cuished  Senator  from  Utah  on  his  posi- 
tion. In  order  that  Congress  may  legis- 
late properly,  it  is  important  that  the 
legislative  process  proceed  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  that  it  be  scheduled  so  that 
both  Houses  will  have  ample  opporttmity 
for  hearings  and  for  discu.ssions.  to  the 
end  that  our  people  may  be  seived  and 
there  will  be  ample  time  for  producei-s. 
proce.s.sors,  and  the  consuming  public  to 
participate  in  foi-mulating  a  good  sugar 
piOfiram  that  will  not  be  a  temporary 
or  an  expedient  measure,  but  one  that 
call  be  acted  upon  soon  and  extended 
over  a  long  period  to  permit  for  growth. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  have  been  an  argument  that  we 
could  not  take  up  sugar  legislation  until 
we  had  made  sufficient  progress  on  the 
farm  agricultural  progi'am  of  the  new 
administration.  By  this  time  most  of 
that  work  has  been  done.  There  is  still 
an  opporttmity  between  now  and  the  ad- 
journment for  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  t-o  hold  further  hearings  on 
the  suear  program.  A  ver^'  brief  hearing 
was  conducted  in  the  House  earlier  I 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House  commit- 
tee Will  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
pi'oblem  and  make  I'oom  for  it  on  the 
Calendar. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considei  ation 
of  the  bill  'S.  2311)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bcr- 
dickI,  the  Senator  from  'Virginia  (Mr. 
ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvaiiia 
I  Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  fi'om  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GRrENiNC],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana IMr.  H.^RTKE^.  the  Senator  fi'om 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  !Mr.  McCarthy  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGee].  the 
Senator  fi'om  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  :  Mr.  MuskieI.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Peli.  i. 
and    the    Senator    from    Massachusetts 
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[Mr.  Smith]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ch.^vez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BuRDicKl.  the  Senator  from 
VirgiJiia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GruenincI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  LMr.  KerrI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
THTl,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGKrl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MtrsKiE],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KTUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  water]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Th.e  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler] is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

B.artk-tt 

BeaJl 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogp; 

Bridges 

Bush 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carl&in 

CarroU 

Case.  N  J. 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cxirtli? 

Dirksim 

Dodd 

EtouglAS 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervin 


Auutt 

Burduk 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Capel-iart 

Chavez 

Clark 


[N'O.  110] 

YEAS— 81 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hickenloop'.r 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

J.ivits 

John.ston 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kelauver 

Kuchpl 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo 

Long  Hawaii 

Long.  La 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McNamara 

Mftcalf 

MUler 

NAYS— 0 


Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Goldwater 
Gruenuig 
Hartke 
Hruska 
Ken- 
McCarthy 
McGee 


Morse 

Muskie 

Pell 

Smith.  Mass. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


So  the  bill  (S.  2311.^   was  passed. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Miller  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  (S.  1643)  to  im- 
prove and  protect  farm  prices  and  farm 
income,  to  increase  farmer  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  farm  pro- 
grams, to  adjust  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  line  with  tlie  require- 
ments therefor,  to  improve  distribution 
and  expand  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  liberal.ze  and  extend  farm 
credit  services,  to  protect  the  interest  of 
consumers,  and  lor  other  purposes, 
which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  le  cited  as  the  "Agricul- 
t\ii\d   Art    of   1961". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec  2.  In  order  mrre  fully  and  efTectively 
to  improve,  maintain,  and  protect  the  prices 
and  incomes  of  f.irmers.  to  enlarge  rural 
purchasing  power,  to  achieve  a  better  bal- 
ance between  suppUi.s  cf  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  reciulrements  of  consum- 
ers therefor,  to  preserve  and  strength.en  the 
structure  of  agricur.ure.  and  to  revitalize 
and  stabilize  the  overall  economy  at  reason- 
al3le  C'.-sts  to  the  G(  vcrnni^nt,  it  is  iien-by 
declared  to  be  the  {kjIIcv  of   Congress  to — 

(U)  arTord  farmer.';  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  parity  of  inccjme  with  other  econom- 
ic groups  by  providing  them  with  the  means 
to  develop  and  strergthen  their  bargaining 
power   in   the  Natlor 's  economy. 

(b)  encourage  a  coramodlty-by-commod- 
ity  approach  In  the  Folution  of  farm  prob- 
lems and  provide  tie  means  for  meeting 
varied  and  changing  ci.inditions  peculiar  tu 
each  commodity; 

(C)  expand  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities  with  friendly  nations,  as  de- 
fined in  section  107  of  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  US  C.  1707).  and 
in  no  manner  either  subsidize  ihe  export, 
sell,  or  make  availatle  any  subsidized  agri- 
cultural commodity  to  any  nations  other 
than  such  friendly  nations  and  thus  make 
full  use  of  our  agrli  u'.'ur.U   abundance. 

(d)  utilize  more  effective'.y  our  agricul- 
t'lral  productive  capacity  to  improve  the 
diets  of  the  Nation's  needy  persons; 

(e)  recognize  the  Importance  of  the  fam- 
ily farm  as  an  efficient  unit  of  production 
and  as  an  economic  l)ase  for  towns  and  cities 
in  rural  areas  and  enc.urage,  promote,  and 
strengthen  this  form  of  f.um  enterprise; 

(f)  facilitate  and  improve  credit  services 
to  farmers  by  revising,  expanding,  and 
clarifying  the  laws  relating  to  agricultural 
credit; 

(gi  n.ssurc  con-sum^rs  of  a  continuous,  ade- 
quate, and  stable  supply  of  fo.xl  and  fiber 
at  fair  and  reasonable  prices; 

(h)  reduce  the  cost  of  farm  programs  by 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  surpluses; 
a.id 

(i)  use  stirplus  farm  commodities  on  hand 
as  fully  as  practicable  as  an  Incentive  to  re- 
duce production  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  supplies  on  hand  and  firm  demand  in 
balance. 

TITLE    I-   SUPPLY    A.ND    PRICE    STABILIZ.^TION 

Subtitle  A — Formulation  of  commodity 
program'! 

Sec.  111.  In  furtherance  of  the  declared 
policy  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  f>f  Agricul- 
ture shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation authorizing  long-range  stabilization 
programs  for  wheat  and  for  feed  grains  not 
later  than  January  15,  1962.  The  Secretary 
shall  study  on  a  commodity-by-commodity 
basis   the   price,  production,  marketing,   In- 


come, and  other  factors  nflecting  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  farm  economy,  and 
shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  legislation 
authorizing  a  specific  stabilization  program 
for  any  commodity  whenever  such  prograni 
cannot  be  carried  out  under  existing  law 
and.  In  his  Judgment.  Ijj  necessary  In  fur- 
therance of  the  declared  policy  of  this  Act,  is 
fea.^ihle.  and  wtuild  meet  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  producers  of  the  com- 
modity. The  programs  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  legislation  recommended  to 
the  Congres-s  hereunder  tihall  be  formulated 
after  consulting  and  advising  with  farmers, 
representatives  of  farm  organizations,  con- 
sumers, and  others  Interested  In  th« 
commodity. 

Subtitle  B—  1962  nheat  p^og^arn 

Sec.  121.  Section  334  of  the  Agricultural 
.Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  (1)  after  (c)  and 
adding  a  new  subparagraph  (21  following 
subparagraph   fc)in    to  read  as  follows: 

'•(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  n\t\  cir  new  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment fur  the  1962  cmp  of  wheat  as  deter- 
mined on  the  ba.'-i.';  r.f  a  minimum  hiitlonal 
arrear,'e  allotment  of  55  millirm  acres  shall 
be  reduced  by  10  per  centum  In  the  event 
notices  of  farm  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat  have  been  mailed  to  farm 
operators  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
subparagraph  (2i.  new  notices  .'•howing  the 
required  reduction  shall  be  maili-d  to  lann 
operators  as  soon   as   practicabie  " 

Sec  122.  (a)  In  lieu  of  tiie  provisions  of 
item  I  I  ]  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-sc\  enth 
Congress,  as  amended  i7  US  C  1340(1 »). 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat- 

"(1)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  is  m  effect  for  the  marketing  >car  be- 
ginning July  1,  1962,  farm  marketing  quotas 
shall  be  m  efect  for  the  crop  of  wheat  which 
Is  normally  harve.'ted  in  1962.  The  farm 
marketing  quota  for  such  crop  of  wheat  shall 
be  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
less  the  farm  marketing  excess  The  farm 
marketing  exce.'.s  shall  be  an  am  .unt  final 
to  twice  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established  for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  tl-.c 
farm  in  exces?  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  such  crop  unless  the  producer.  In 
accordance  with  rrgulations  pre.scribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  within  the  time  prescribcJ 
therein,  establishes  U^)  the  satisf.iction  of  the 
Secret.-iry  the  actual  production  of  such  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such  actual  pro- 
duction is  so  established,  the  farm  market- 
ing excess  shall  be  such  actual  pnxluctlon 
less  the  actual  production  of  the  farm 
wiieat  acreage  allotment  based  up<:jn  the 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire  1962 
wheat  acreage  on  the  farm:  Provided,  tiou- 
eier.  Ihat  the  farm  marketing  excess  shall 
not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which  the 
.actual  productiijn,  so  established,  exceeds 
the  normal  production  of  the  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment  " 

(b)  Notwlth.standing  the  provisions  rif 
Item  (2)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C  1340(2i  i.  the 
rate  of  penalty  on  wheat  of  the  lt)62  crop 
shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
per  bushel  (jf  wheat  as  of  May  1,  1962. 

(C)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  item  (3) 
of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seven' h  Congres.-., 
as  amended  (7  U  S.C  1340(3)  ).  the  following 
provisions  shall  apply  to  the  1962  crop  of 
wheat: 

"(3)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  wheat 
shall  be  regarded  as  available  for  market- 
ing, and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  amount 
or  amounts  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  shall  be  computed  upon  twice  the 
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normal  production  of  the  exce.ss  acreage.  If 
the  farm  marketing  e:ccess  so  computed  Is 
adjusted  downward  on  the  basis  of  acttial 
production  as  heretofore  provided  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  the  penalty  or 
storage  computed  on  tlie  basis  of  twice  the 
normal  prcxluction  ard  as  computed  on 
actual  prtxluctlon  shall  be  returned  to  or 
allt^wed  the  producer  or  a  correspondlng'ltd.- 
Justment  made  In  the  ainoiint  to  be  dellvered*\ 
to  the  Secretary  If  thi>  producer  elecfts  to 
make  such  delivery  Tlie  Secretary  shgll  is- 
sue regulations  under  v.hlch  the  farnrl'  m.ar- 
ketlng  exce.ss  of  wheitt  for  the  fi^riri  shall 
be  stored  or  delivered  to  him  Upon  failure 
to  store,  or  delher  tr  the  Secretary,  the 
farm  marketing  excess  within  such  time  as 
may  be  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
tcribed  by  the  .Secretary  the  penalty  com- 
puted as  aforesaid  shall  l>e  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducer. Any  wheat  delUerod  to  the  Secretary 
hereunder  shall  becrjme  the  property  of  the 
United  States  aiid  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes  in  the 
United  States  or  frlendl .-  foreign  countries  or 
In  such  other  manner  as  he  shall  determine 
will  divert  It  from  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce  " 

(d)  Item  (7)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  afi  amended  (7  USC  1340 
(7)),  Is  amended  to  rejid  as  follows: 

"(7)  A  farm  markctl:ig  quota  on  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which,  under  regiilatlons  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  actual  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  of  such  crop  does  not  ex- 
ceed 15  acres:  Provided,  however,  That  a 
farm  marketing  quota  on  the  1962  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  appllcrble  to  any  farm  on 
which  the  a<:reage  of  wheat  exceeds  the 
smaller  of  ( 1 )  13  5  acres,  or  (2i  the  highest 
number  of  acres  actiuilly  planted  to  wheat 
(m  the  farm  for  harve.<:t  In  any  of  the  calen- 
dar years  1959.  1960,  or  :  961.'' 

(ei  Subsectli^n  (d)  of  section  335  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjtistmcnt  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  (7  USC  13.';5(d)).  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed effective  with  the  1962  crop  of  wheat. 

Sec  123  Price  suppcrt  for  the  1962  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  made  available,  a.*;  provided 
In  section  101  of  the  Agrlcviltural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  except  that  price  support 
shall  be  made  avallablt  only  to  the  coopera- 
tors  and  only  In  the  commercial  wheat- 
producing  area. 

Sec  124  (a)  If  marketing  quotas  arc  in 
effect  f  jr  the  1962  croj)  of  wheat,  producers 
on  any  farm,  except  a  farm  on  which  a  new- 
farm  wheat  allotment  is  established  for  the 
1962  crop.  In  the  commercial  wheat-produc- 
ing area  shall  be  entltl?d  to  payments  deter^ 
mined  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  upon 
compliance  w-lth  the  conditions  hereinafter 
prescribed : 

(1)  Such  producers  shall  divert  from  the 
production  of  wheat  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  either  (1)  10  per  centum  of  the 
lilghest  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on 
the  farm  for  harvest  in  any  of  the  years 
1959.  1960,  or  1961:  Provided.  That  such 
acreage  in  each  of  such  years  did  not  exceed 
15  acres,  or  (11)  10  pei  cent\im  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat 
which  would  be  In  effect  except  for  the 
reduction  thereof  as  provided  in  section 
334(Ci(2i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 

(2)  In  1962.  such  diverted  acreage  shall 
be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  Including 
summer  fallow,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
and  stich  measures  shall  be  taken  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep 
such  diverted  acreage  free  from  insects, 
weeds,  and  rodents:  Profi'rfcd,  That  such 
diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  castor 
beans,  safflower.  sunflower,  or  sesame.  If  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the 
condition  that   no  payment   shall  be  made 


with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to 
any  such   commodity. 

(3)  The  total  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
fiUTD  In  1962  devoted  to  8011-conser\ing  uses 
Including  siimmer  fallow  and  idle  land,  but 
excl-jdlng  the  acreage  diverted  as  provided 
above  and  acreage  diverted  under  the  .spe- 
cial 1962  program  for  feed  grains,  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  total  average  acreage  of 
cropland     devoted     to     soil -conserving      ises 

'  Including  summer  fallow  and  Idle  land  on 
the  farm  In  1959  and  1960.  Certification  by 
the  producer  with  respect  to  such  acreage 
may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  compliance 
With  tJie  foregoing  provision.  The  total 
average  acreage  devoted  to  soil-conser . ing 
u=^f  s.  Including  summer  fallow  and  idle  l.ind. 
in  1959  and  1960  shall  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment to  tlie  extent  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
or  other  factors  affecting  production,  es- 
tibllshed  crop-rotation  practices  on  the 
farm,  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
firm,  participation  in  other  Federal  fiirm 
propranis.  or  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  release  and  reapportion- 
ment or  preservation  of  history. 

(4)  if  the  diversion  of  acreage  is  c-iade 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (l)(i)  of  this 
subsection  (a),  the  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  In  1962  .shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  highest 
actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  the  -arm 
f  >r  harvest  in  any  of  the  years  1959.  1960, 
or  1961;  and  If  the  diversion  of  acreajre  Is 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (1  idl) 
of  this  subsection  (a),  the  farm  shall  he  in 
compliance  with  the  1962  farm  wheat  iicre- 
age  allotment. 

(b)(1)  Upon  compliance  with  the  ccndi- 
tion.s  prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  producers 
on  the  farm  shall  be  entitled  to  payirents 
which  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  cash  or  wheat  not  In  e  ?cess 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  value,  at  the  oaslc 
county  support  rate  per  bushel  for  Mo.  1 
wheat  of  the  1962  crop  for  the  coun'y  in 
which  the  farm  Is  considered  as  beini^  lo- 
cated for  the  administration  of  farm  ma.-ket- 
Ing  quotas  for  w-heat.  of  the  number  of 
bushels  equal  to  the  adjusted  yield  per  acre 
of  wheat  for  the  farm,  multiplied  b}  the 
number  of  diverted  acres  ether  than  acres 
devoted  to  castor  beans,  saff.ower,  stinflower, 
or  sesame. 

(2)  The  adjtisted  yield  per  acre  of  wheat 
for  the  farm  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  adjusted  county 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  1959  and 
1960  crops  In  the  county  In  which  the  farm 
Is  considered  as  being  located,  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  farm  compared  with  other 
farms  In  the  county  taking  into  account 
special  cultural  practices,  such  as  summer 
fallow  or  irrigation,  normally  followed  o:i  the 
acreage  diverted  from  wheat.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  a  producer  proves  the  artual 
acreages  and  yields  for  the  farm  for  the 
1959  arid  1960  crop  years,  such  acreages  and 
yields,  subject  to  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  made  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  authority, 
shall  be  used  In  making  determinations. 
The  adjusted  county  average  yield  per  acre 
shall  be  the  county  average  for  1959  and 
1960.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  latest  available  statistics  of  the  Federal 
Government,  witli  such  adjustments  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  take  into  accoun*  ab- 
normal factors  adversely  affecting  prcduc- 
tion. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tions for  the  sharing  of  payments  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis.  The  medium  of  payment  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary.  If  pay- 
ments are  made  In  wheat,  the  value  o:'  the 
payments  In  cash  shall  be  convertel  to 
wheat  at  the  market  price  of  wheat  a.*;  de- 
termined by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Wheat  received  as  payment-in-kind  may  be 
marketed  without  penalty  but  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  price  suppwrt. 

(ciili  Pnxlucers  who  divert  acreage  on 
the  farm  under  subsection  (a)  may  divert 
additional  acreage  on  the  farm  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  larger  of  three  times  the  amount 
diverted  under  subsection  (a)  or  such  acre- 
age as  will  brinz  the  total  acreage  diverted 
to  15  acres:  Provided.  That  the  total  acreage 
diverted  under  subsection  (a)  and  this  sub- 
section (CI  shall  not  exceed  the  larger  of 
(1)  the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  for  any  of 
the  years  1959.  1960,  or  1961,  but  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  acres  or  ( il  i  the  1962  wheat 
acreage  allotment 

i2i  Payments  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  diverted  under  this  subsec- 
tion (c)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  p-esciibed  In  subsection  (ai: 
Provided.  That  (1)  60  f>er  centum  shall  be 
substituted  for  50  per  centum  In  computing 
the  amount  of  the  payment,  (11)  the  acre- 
ape  diverted  under  this  subsection  ici  shall 
be  added  to  and  deemed  to  be  acreage  di- 
verted under  subsection  (a)  for  the  purp-ises 
of  paragraphs  <2)  and  (3)  of  s-ubsection  (a), 
and  (ill)  If  the  diversion  under  subsec- 
tion (a^  Is  made  pursuant  to  (1)(1)  of 
said  subsection,  the  actual  acreage  planted 
ti  wheat  for  harvest  on  the  farm  in  1962, 
shall  be  reduced  below  the  highest  actual 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm  for 
harvest  in  any  of  the  years  1959.  1960,  or 
1961,  by  the  total  amount  of  acres  diverted 
under  subsection  (a)  and  this  subsection 
(ct,  or  if  the  diversion  under  subsection  (a) 
Is  made  pursuant  to  a)  (Hi  of  said  subsec- 
tion the  1962  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  total  amount  of 
acres  diverted  under  subsection  (ai  and  this 
subsection  (c)  below  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing acreages  Is  the  larger — 

(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat  which  would  be  in  effect 
except  for  the  reduction  thereof  as  provided 
in  .section  334(c)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  .Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 

(Bi  the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  for  any  of 
the  years  1959,  1960.  or  1961.  but  not  to 
exceed    fifteen   acres 

(d)  Any  acreage  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  to  conservation  uses  for 
which  payment  Is  made  under  the  program 
formulated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  acreage  diverted  to 
conservation  uses  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  any  other  Federal  program  except 
that  the  foregoing  shall  nra  preclude  the 
making  of  cost -sharing  payments  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  or  the 
Great  Plains  program  for  conservation  prac- 
tices carried  out  on  any  acreage  devoted  to 
soil-conserving  uses  under  the  program 
formulated  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  prov'de  for  ad- 
justing any  paj-ment  on  account  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  program  formulated  under  this  section. 

<f)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  this  section 
may  be  made  in  advance  of  determination 
of  performance. 

ig)  The  program  formulated  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  include  such  terms  and 
conditions,  m  addition  to  those  specifically 
provided  for  herein,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  desirable  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(h)  Wheat  stored  to  avoid  or  postpone  a 
marketing  quota  penalty  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  shall  not  be  released 
from  storage  f  .r  underplanting  based  upon 
acreage  diverted  under  subsection  la)  or 
(c)  above,  and  in  determing  production  of 
the   1962  crop  of  wheat  for  the  purpose  of 
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releasing  wheat  from  storage  on  account 
of  underproduction  the  normal  yield  of  the 
diverted  acres  shall  be  deemed  to  be  actual 
production  of  1962  wheat. 

(i)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
nnulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

ij»  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is 
nuthorlzed  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
puyments  authorized  herein  and  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative exj>enses  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  section  during  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1962.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary thereafter  to  pay  such  administrative 
expenses. 

Sec.  125.  Section  334(e)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
relating  to  increased  allotments  for  durum 
wheat,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If.  with  respect  to  the  1962  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  acreage 
allotments  of  farms  producing  durum  wheat 
are  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  production 
of  a  sufflcient  quantity  of  durum  wheat  to 
satisfy  the  demand  therefor,  the  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  for  such  crop  for  each  farm 
located  in  a  county  in  the  States  of  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota.  Montana.  South  Dakota, 
and  California  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  a  county  which  ( 1 )  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing durum  wheat,  and  (2)  has  produced 
such  wheat  for  commercial  food  products 
during  one  or  more  of  the  five  years  immed- 
iately preceding  the  year  in  which  such  crop 
us  harvested,  shall  be  increased  by  such  uni- 
form percentage  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
provide  for  such  quantity.  No  increase  shall 
be  made  under  this  subsection  in  the  wheat 
acreage  allotment  of  any  farm  for  such  crop 
;f  any  wheat  other  than  durum  wheat  is 
planted  on  such  farm  for  such  crop.  Any  in- 
creases in  wheat  acreage  allotments  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  National,  State,  and  county  wheat 
acreage  allotments,  and  such  increases  shall 
not  be  considered  in  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  allotments.  The 
provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law 
74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress  (7  U.S.C. 
1340  (6)).  and  section  326(b)  of  this  Act, 
relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  storage 
amount  of  wheat  shall  apply  to  the  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  established  without  re- 
gard to  this  subsection  and  not  to  the  in- 
creased allotment  under  this  subsection.  As 
used  in  this  subsection  the  term  'durum 
wheat'  means  durum  wheat  (class  II)  other 
than  the  varieties  known  as  'Golden  Ball' 
and  "Peliss".  Any  farm  receiving  an  in- 
creased allotment  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility for  price  support,  or  permitted,  to 
participate  in  the  special  1962  wheat  pro- 
gram formulated  under  section  124  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961." 

Subtitle  C — 1962  feed  grain  program 
Sec   131.  Section  105,'c)  of  the  Agricultural 
.■=ict  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  : 

"(3 1  The  level  of  price  support  for  the 
1962  crop  of  corn  shall  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  at  such  level  not  less  than  65 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine.  Price  support 
for  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley  shall 
be  made  available  on  not  to  exceed  the 
normal  production  of  the  1962  acreage  of 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley  of  each 
eligible  farm  based  on  its  average  yield  per 
acre   for  the   1959  and   1960  crop  acreage. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the 
1962  crop  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  that 
the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  special 
agricultural  conservation  program  for  1962 
for  corn  and  grain  sorghums  to  the  extent 
prescribed    by   the   Secretary    and    shall    not 


knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  barley  in  exceas  of  the  average  acreage 
devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and 
1960,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  permit 
acreage  in  excess  of  such  average  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  malting  barley  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the 
1962  crop  of  barley  that  the  producer  shall 
participate  in  the  special  agricultural  con- 
servation program  for  1962  for  barley  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
not  knowingly  devcte  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  corn  and  grain  ;orghunis  in  e.xce.ss  of  the 
average  acreage  de\  oted  on  the  farm  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  in    1959  and   1960  ' 

Sec.  132.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing  new  subsections 

"(di  No  contract  for  assistance  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  as  amended,  shall  be  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  with  a  farm  operator  for  drain- 
ing wetlands,  either  through  grants  or  tech- 
nical assistance,  where  the  Secret.i»ry  of  the 
Interior  has  made  a  finding  that  wildlife 
preservation  will  be  materially  harmed  by 
the  proposed  drainage,  and  has  reported  such 
finding  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(e)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  law — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  sjjecial  agricultural  con.servation 
program  for  1962.  without  regard  to  provi- 
sions which  would  be  applicable  to  the  regu- 
lar agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  conservation 
payments  in  amounts  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  shall  be 
made  to  producers  who  divert  acre;\ge  from 
the  production  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums, 
and  barley,  respectively,  to  an  approved  con- 
servation use  and  increase  their  average 
acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and 
1960  to  designated  soil  conserving  crops  or 
practices  including  summer  fallow  and  idle 
land  by  an  equal  amount:  Provided,  how- 
ever.  That  any  producer  may  elect  m  lieu 
of  such  payment  to  devote  such  diverted 
acreage  to  castor  beans.  safBower.  sunflower, 
or  sesame,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary 
In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  payment,  a 
prcxlucer  who  participates  in  the  special 
agricultural  conservation  program  of  1962 
for  corn  and  grain  sorghums  must  not  know- 
ingly devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  in  excess 
of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm 
to  barley  In  1959  and  1960,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  permit  acreage  in  excess  of 
such  average  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  malt- 
ing barley  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe:  and  a  producer 
who  participates  in  the  special  agricultural 
conservation  program  for  1962  for  barley 
must  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the 
farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  In  cxces^s  of 
the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm 
to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  1950  and 
1960.  Such  special  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  shall  require  the  pnxiucer  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acre- 
age free  from  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents 
Tlie  acreage  eligible  for  payments  In  ca.sh 
or  in  an  equivalent  amount  in  kind  under 
such  conservation  program  shall  be  an  acre- 
age equivalent  to  20  i>er  centum  of  the  aver- 
age acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums,  or  barley,  in  the  crop 
years  1959  and  1960.  Such  payments  in  cash 
or  in  kind  at  the  basic  county  support  rate 
may  be  made  on  an  amount  of  the  com- 
modity not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted 
from  the  commodity  on  the  farm  based  on 
its  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  1959  and 
1960  crop   acreage       Payments   in    kind   only 


may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  for  the  di- 
version of  up  to  (i)  an  additional  20  per 
centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm 
planted  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums,  or 
barley,  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960,  or 
(11)  such  additional  acreage  as  will  bring 
the  total  diverted  acreage  to  20  acres,  which- 
ever is  greater  Payments  in  kind  on  such 
additional  acreage  may  be  made  at  the  basic 
county  support  rate  on  an  amount  of  corn 
and  grain  sorghums,  or  barley,  not  in  excess 
of  60  per  centum  of  the  normal  production 
of  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  commodity 
on  the  farm  based  on  its  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop  acreage 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustment.s 
in  acreage  and  yields  for  the  1959  and  1960 
crop  ycur.s  as  he  determines  necessary  to  cor- 
rect for  abnormal  factors  adversely  affecting 
production,  and  to  give  due  consideration 
to  tillable  acreage,  crop  rotation  practices. 
type  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures,  and  topography.  To  the  extent 
that  a  prcxlucer  proves  the  actual  acre- 
ages and  yields  for  the  farm  for  the  1959 
and  1960  crop  years,  such  acreiigcs  and 
yields,  subject  to  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  made  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  author- 
ity, shall  be  u.sed  in  making  determinations 
Tile  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  any  payments  to  pnxlucers 
in  advance  of  determination  of  performance 

•■(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  l>€  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  16(d)  Obligations  may  lie  in- 
curred in  advance  of  appropriations  there- 
for and  the  Commcxlity  Credit  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  advance  from  Its  capital 
funds  such  sums  ;vs  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  administrative  expenses  In  connection 
with  such  program  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  to  pay  such  costs 
as  may  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  section 
133  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations for  the  sharing  of  payment*  under 
this  subsection  among  pnxlucers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fi-ir  and  equitable  basis  ,ind  In  keeping 
with  existing  contracts." 

Sec  133  PaymenU  in  cash  shall  be  made 
by  Commixllty  Credit  Corporation  and  pay- 
ments in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
Lssuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem 
for  feed  grains  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  as- 
sist the  producer  In  the  marketing  of  such 
certificates  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  the  special  feed  gram 
prokjram  for  1962  authorized  by  this  Act  In 
the  case  of  any  certificate  not  presented  for 
redemption  within  thirty  days  of  the  date 
of  its  issuance.  reas(jnable  costs  of  stor;ige 
and  other  carrying  charges,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  for  the  peruxi  beginning 
tlHrty  days  after  its  l.ssuance  and  ending 
with  the  date  of  its  presentation  for  re- 
demption shall  be  deducted  from  the  \alue 
of  the  certificate 

Subtitle  D — Marketing  orders 

Sfc  141  Section  8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
-Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  ;is  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  (ai  inserting  after  the  words  "or  fro/en 
grapefruit,"  the  words  "cranberries,  apples, 
or  turkeys."  and  after  the  phrase  the  prod- 
ucts of  naval  stores,"  the  phrase  "the  prod- 
ucts of  peanuts."  and  (b)  striking  (Uit  "and 
Idahcj.  and  not  including  frulUs,  other  than 
olives  and  grapefruit,  for  canning  or  freez- 
ing), tobacco."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Idaho,  New  York.  Michigan,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey.  Indiana.  California,  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts,   and    Connecticut,    and    not    Including 
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fruits  for  canning  i-)r  freezing  other  than 
olives,  grapefruit,  cranberries,  and  apples 
produced  In  the  Sta'es  named  above  except 
Wiushlngton,  Oregon  and  Idaho),  tobacco, 
peanuts,  turkeys,"  and  (C)  changing  the  pe- 
ritxi  at  the  end  theri^of  to  a  colon  and  add- 
ing: ■Provided  further.  That  no  order  issued 
pursuant  to  this  senion  shall  be  effective 
as  to  cranberries  or  apples  f(jr  canning  or 
freezing  unless  the  Sccret.iry  of  Agriculture 
determines.  In  addition  to  other  required 
findings  and  determinations,  that  the  issu- 
ance of  such  order  is  approved  or  favored 
by  processors  who,  'luring  a  representative 
pericxl  determined  h}  the  Secretary,  have  en- 
gaged in  Canning  or  freezing  such  commixllty 
for  market  and  have  frozen  or  canned  more 
than  50  per  centum  uf  the  total  volume  of 
the  commodity  to  te  regulated  which  was 
cmned  or  frozen  within  the  prcxluclion  area, 
or  marketed  within  he  marketing  area,  de- 
fined in  such  order,  ■luring  such  representa- 
tive period.",  and  section  8e  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  Dut  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof  "tomatoes,  avocados,  mangoes,  limes, 
grapefult.  green  ptp;)ers.  Irish  potatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, or  egg  p:an;.s"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "any  agrlcuh.ural  commodity". 

Subtitle  E—Wool 
Sec  151  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (68  Stat  910  72 
Stat.  994;  7  USC.  1782),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  second  sentence  thereof 
•  1962"  and  Inserting  "1967 '. 

TITLE   II    -ACRIcrLTL-RE    TRADE   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  as 
amcndfxl.  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  EffecUve  January  1.  1962,  section 
103ibi    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  agreement  under  this  title  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commcxlity  Credit  Corporation  In  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  may  be  en- 
tered into  until  after  Uie  expiration  of  15 
days  from  the  date  ujxjn  which  a  report  of 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  agreement  is 
submitted  to  U\e  Committee  on  Agi-iculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

(2)  Section    104   is   amended: 

(a)  by  inserting  after  the  words  "foreign 
currencies"  In  the  introductory  clau.se,  the 
following:  ".  Including  principal  and  Inter- 
est from  loan  repayments,"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  In  the  final  proviso  In 
such  section  the  language  beginning  with 
the  words  "for  the  purpose"  and  ending 
with  the  words  '•specified  In"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "pursuant  to"; 

(c)  by  adding  after  subsection  (r)  the 
following  new  subsection   (s): 

"(s)  For  the  sale  for  dollars  to  American 
tourists  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President   may  prescribe."; 

(di  by  Insertin;;  In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (ai  after  the  word  "made" 
where  It  ftr.st  appenrs  the  words  "each  year" 
and  after  the  word  "be"  ■where  It  first  ap- 
pears the  words  "set  aside  In  the  amounts 
and  kinds  of  forelirn  currencies  specified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and";  and 
by  striking  out  from  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  the  word.s  "Particular  reeaxd 
shall  be  given  to  provide  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "Provision  shall  be 
made";  and  by  striking  out  from  the  third 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the  word  "may" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  ";  and 
by  inserting  in  the  third  sentence  after  the 
word  "thereof"  the  following;  "(not  less 
than  2  per  centum)";  and  by  inserting  after 
the  third  sentence  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: "Such  sums  shall  be  converted  into 
the  types  and  kinds  of  foreli;n  currencies  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and  such 


sums  shall  be  deposited  to  a  special  Tieasury 
account  and  shall  not  be  made  available  or 
expended  except  for  carrj-lng  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection";  and  by  striking 
out  from  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
the  words  "agreements  may  be  entered  Into" 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  Into  agreements". 

(3)  Section  109  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1961"  and  substituting  "1964" 

Srr  202.  "Htle  U  of  the  Agrlcultura  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  o:'  1954, 
ns  amended.  Is  further  amended  as  fallows: 

(1)  Section  203  is  amended  (ai  by  de- 
leting the  first  sentence  and  FUbstitutlne 
the  following:  "Programs  of  assistance  shall 
not  tje  undertaken  under  this  title  during 
any  calendar  year  beginning  January  1.  1961. 
and  ending  December  31,  1964,  whl-h  call 
for  appropriations  of  more  than  MOO.DOO.OOO 
to  reimburse  the  CommixlUy  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  all  costs  Inctirred  in  connection 
with  such  programs  (including  the  Corpora- 
tion's Investment  In  commodities  made 
available),  plus  any  amount  by  which  pro- 
grams of  assistance  undertaken  In  tlie  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  amounts  less 
thrin  were  authorised  for  such  purpot«  dur- 
ing such  preceding  year  by  this  title  as  in 
effect  during  such  preceding  year";  and  (b) 
by  deleting  "such"  the  first  time  It  appears 
In  the  second  sentence. 

(2)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1961  "  and  substituting  "1964". 

Src.  203.  Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural 
Tride  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  Section  401  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'  It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  stimu- 
late and  Increase  through  private  trade  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
dollars  through  long-term  supply  agreements 
and  through  the  extension  of  credit  for  the 
purchase  of  such  commodities,  thereby  as- 
sl.-^tlng  the  development  of  the  economies  of 
friendly  nations  and  maximizing  dollar 
trade." 

(2)  Section  402  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  maximiz- 
ing dollar  sales  through  the  private  trade, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  sales  agreements  under  which  he 
shall  undertake  to  provide  for  the  delivery 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  over 
such  periods  of  time  and  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  set  forth  In  this  title." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of 
such  sentence  after  the  word  "determine  " 
and  inserting  "but  not  in  excess  of  3  per 
centum  per  annum"  and  by  deleting  the 
words  "in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  "  In  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(4)  Section  405  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"In  entering  into  agreements  with  friendly 
nations  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  the  President  may,  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  practicable  and  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  permit  other 
friendly  and  historic  supplying  nations  to 
participate  in  suppljing  such  commodities 
under  the  s.ales  agreement  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  those  applicable  to  the 
United  States. 

( 5 )  Section  406  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  word  "sections"  the  fol- 
lowing:  "101    (b)   and  (c).". 

Sec.  204.  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  market 
development  programs,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  to  credit  contributions 
from  individuals,  firms,  associations, 
agencies,  and  other  groups,  and  the  proceeds 
received   from   space   rentals,   and   sales   of 


products  and  materials  at  exhibitions,  to  the 
appropriations  charged  with  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring such  space,  products  and  materials. 

TTTLK    m — AOEICULrcaAl,    CREDIT 

Sec.  301.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'ConsolldatM  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961". 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the  "".S<*cretary,"  for  making  and  insuring 
lofii.6  to  farmers  and  ranchers  should  be  re- 
vised and  consolidated  to  provide  for  more 
effective  credit  services  to  farmers. 

Subtitle  A — Real  c.sfa£e  loans 
Sec  302.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  Uj 
make  and  Insure  loans  under  this  subtitle 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  In  the  United  States 
and  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
who  I  1 »  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  have  a  farm  background  and  either 
uainmg  or  farming  experience  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  sufficient  to  assure 
reasonable  prospects  of  success  in  the  pro- 
posed farming  operations,  (3)  are  or  will 
become  owner-operators  of  not  laj-ger  than 
family  farms,  and  (4)  are  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finf.nce  their 
actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms, 
taking  into  consideration  prevailing  private 
and  cooperative  rates  and  terms  for  loans 
for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of  tmie 
Sec.  303.  Loans  may  be  made  or  insured 
under  this  subtitle  for  acquiring,  enlarging, 
or  improving  farms,  including  farm  build- 
ings, land  and  water  development,  use  and 
conservation,  refijianclng  existing  indebted- 
ness, and  for  loan  closing  costs.  In  making 
or  insuring  loans  for  farm  piuchase,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  persons 
who  are  married  or  have  dependent  families 
and,  wherever  practicable,  to  persons  wiio 
are  able  to  make  Initial  downpayments,  or 
who  are  owners  of  livestock  and  farm  im- 
plements necessary  successfully  to  carry  on 
farming  operations. 

Sec.  304.  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  in- 
sured under  this  subtitle  to  any  farmo"*ncrs 
or  tenants  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  302  ( 1 ) ,  (  2  ) ,  and  ( 3  )  for  the 
purposes  only  of  land  and  water  develop- 
ment, use  and  conservation. 

Sec.  305.  The  Secretary  shall  make  or  in- 
sure no  loan  under  sections  302,  303,  and 
304  which  would  cause  (a)  the  unpaid  in- 
debtedness against  the  farm  or  other  se- 
curity at  the  time  the  loan  Is  made  to  ex- 
ceed $60,000  or  the  normal  value  of  the  farm 
or  other  security,  or  (b)  the  loan  to  exceed 
the  amount  certified  by  the  county  com- 
mittee. In  determining  the  normal  value  of 
the  farm,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  ap- 
praisfils  made  by  competent  appraisers  under 
rules  established  by  the  Secretary.  Such  ap- 
BX-aisals  shall  take  Into  consideration  both 
the  normal  agricultural  value  and  the  nor- 
m.al  market  value  of  the  farm. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  also  is  au- 
thorized to  make  or  insure  loans  to  associa- 
tions, including  corporations  not  operated 
for  profit  and  public  and  quasi-public  agc-n- 
cies,  to  provide  for  the  application  or  es- 
tablishment of  soil  conservation  practices, 
the  conservation,  development,  use,  and  con- 
trol of  water  and  the  Installation  or  im- 
provement of  drainage  facilities,  all  pri- 
marily for  serving  farmers,  ranchers,  farm 
tenants,  farm  laborers,  and  rural  residents. 
and  to  furnish  financial  assistance  or  other 
aid  in  planning  projects  for  such  purposes. 
No  such  direct  loans  shall  be  made  which 
would  cause  an  association's  unpaid  prin- 
cipal Indebtedness  to  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  and  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937, 
as  amended,  to  exceed  $500.(X)0  and  on  In- 
sured loans  to  exceed  $2,500,000  at  any  one 
time. 

(b)  The  service  provided  or  made  avail- 
able through  any  such  association  shall  not 
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be  curtailed  or  limited  by  inclusion  of  the 
area  served  by  such  association  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  municipal  corporation  or 
other  public  body,  or  by  the  granting  of 
any  private  franchise  for  similar  service 
within  such  area  during  the  term  of  such 
loan;  nor  shall  the  happening  of  any  such 
event  be  the  basis  of  requiring  such  asso- 
ciation to  seciu-e  any  franchise,  license,  or 
permit  as  a  condition  to  continuing  to  serve 
the  area  served  by  the  association  at  the 
time   of  the  occvirrence   of  such   event. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  period  for  repayment 
of  loans  under  this  subtitle  shall  not  exceed 
forty  ye£irs.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  establish  the  Interest  rate  or  rates 
at  which  loans  for  various  purposes  will  be 
made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle  but  not 
in  excess  of  5  per  centum  per  annum.  The 
borrower  shall  pay  such  fees  and  other 
charges  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  as  security 
for  the  obligations  entered  into  in  connec- 
tion with  loans,  mortgages  on  farms  with 
respect  to  which  such  loans  are  made  or 
such  other  security  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  and  for  obligations  in  connection 
with  loans  to  associations  under  section  306. 
shall  take  Hens  on  the  facility  or  such  other 
security  as  he  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary. Such  security  instruments  shall  con- 
stitute liens  running  to  the  United  States 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  notes  may 
be  held  by  lenders  other  than  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  308.  Loans  under  this  subtitle  may  be 
insured  by  the  Secretary,  aggregating  not 
more  than  $150,000,000  in  any  one  year, 
whenever  funds  are  advanced  or  a  loan 
is  purchased  by  a  lender  other  than  the 
United  States.  In  connection  with  insur- 
ance of  loans,  the  Secretary 

(a)  is  authorized  to  make  agreements 
with  respect  to  the  servicing  of  loans  in- 
sured hereunder  and  to  purchase  such  loans 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  except  that  no  agreement  shall 
provide  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
a  date  sooner  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  note;  and 

(b)  shall  retain  out  of  payments  by  the 
borrower  a  charge  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  principal  unpaid  balance 
of  the  loan. 

Any  contract  of  insurance  executed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  an 
obligation  supported  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  and  incontest- 
able except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
of  which  the  holder  has  actual  knowledge 
Sec.  309.  (a*  The  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  Ilia)  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  shall 
hereafter  be  called  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  and  is  hereinafter  in  this 
subtitle  referred  to  as  the  'fund".  The  fund 
shall  remain  available  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  under  agreements  insuring  loans 
under  this  subtitle  and  loans  and  mortgages 
insured  under  prior  authority. 

(b)  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  or  Invested  in  direct  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  obligations  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
may  purchase  with  money  in  the  fund  any 
notes  issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  money  for  the  fund. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
and  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  nec- 
essary for  discharging  obligations  under  this 
section  and  for  authorized  expenditures  out 
of  the  fund.  Such  notes  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  denominations  and  have  such  ma- 


turities and  be  subject  to  such  term.s  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treastu-y.  Such  notes  shall  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, taking  into  consideration  the  current 
average  market  yields  of  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing maturities  comparable  to  the  notes  l.s- 
sued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purcliase  any  notes  of  the 
Secretary  Issued  hereunder,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bund  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  wliich  such 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  such  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  Include  the  pur- 
chase of  notes  issued  by  the  Secretary  All 
redemptions,  purchase,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  note^shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  Notes  and  security  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  loans  Insured 
under  this  subtitle  and  under  prior  author- 
ity shall  become  a  part  of  the  fund  Notes 
may  be  held  In  the  fund  and  collected  In 
accordance  with  their  terms  or  may  be  sold 
by  the  Secretary  with  or  without  agreements 
for  Insurance  thereof  at  the  balance  due 
thereon,  or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  from  time  to  time  All 
net  proceeds  from  such  collections,  including 
sales  of  notes  or  property,  shall  be  deposited 
In  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund 

le)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  In  the 
fund  such  portion  of  the  charge  C' Elected  In 
connection  with  the  Insurance  of  loans  at 
least  equal  to  a  rate  oi  one-half  nf  i  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  out.standing  prin- 
cipal obligations  and  the  remainder  of  such 
charge  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, to  be  transferred  annually,  and  become 
merged  with  any  appropriation  for  admln- 
Lstrative  expenses. 

(ft    The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  fund — 

( 1 1  to  make  loans  which  coi;ld  be  insured 
under  this  subtitle  whenever  the  Secretary 
has  reasonable  assurance  that  they  can  be 
sold  without  iHidue  delay,  and  may  sell  .ind 
insure  such  loans  The  aggregate  of  the 
principal  of  such  loans  made  and  not  dis- 
posed of  shall  not  exceed  $10  000,000  at  any 
one  time; 

(2)  to  pay  the  Interest  to  which  the 
holder  of  the  note  Is  entitled  on  loans  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  insured  accruing  between 
the  date  of  any  prepayments  made  by  the 
borrower  and  the  date  cjf  transmittal  of  any 
such  prepayments  to  the  lender  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  prepayments 
other  than  final  payments  need  not  be  re- 
mitted to  the  holder  until  the  due  date  of 
the  annual  installment: 

(3  I  to  pay  to  the  holder  of  the  notes  any 
defaulted  Installment  or,  upon  assignment 
of  the  note  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Secre- 
tary's request,  the  entire  balance  due  on  the 
loa  n ; 

(4)  to  purchase  notes  in  accordance  with 
agreements  previously  entered  Int'i;  and 

(5)  to  pay  taxes.  Insurance,  prior  liens. 
expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjust- 
ments in  connection  with  the  application 
and  transmittal  of  collections  and  other 
expenses  and  advances  authorized  in  section 
335(a)    in  connection  with  insured  loans 

Sec.  310.  The  terms  "farmowner"  and 
"owner-operator"  In  this  subtitle  shall  in- 
clude the  owner  of  such  interest  in  real 
estate  as  will  give  the  applicant  the  rights 
of  possession,  management  and  control  of 
the  property  sufBcient  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  loan  applied  for  and  the 
right  to  encumber  his  interest  as  .security, 
and    where    such    interest    is    les.-;    than    full 


ownership,  the  owners  of  other  Interests  In 
said  properly  Join  In  the  encumbrance. 

Subtitle  D — Operating  loans 

Sec  311  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  under  this  subtitle  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  the  United  States  and  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  who  (1) 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  (2)  have  a 
farm  backgn^iund  and  training  or  farming 
experience  which  the  Secretary  determines 
Is  sufficient  to  assure  reasonable  prospects  of 
success   in   the  proposed   farming  operation. 

(3)  are  or  will  t>ecome  operators  of  not  lar^'er 
than  family  farms.  a:ul  i4)  are  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance 
their  actual  needs  at  rea'onable  rates  and 
terms,  taking  into  consideration  prevailing 
private  and  cooperative  rates  and  terms  for 
loans  for  similar  purf><:)ses  and  periods  of 
time 

Sec  312  Loans  may  be  made  under  this 
subtitle  for  1 1 1  paying  costs  Incident  to  re- 
organizing the  farming  system  for  more 
profitable  operation,  (2i  purchasing  live- 
stock poultry,  and  farm  equipment.  (3)  pur- 
chiuslng  feed,  seed,  fertilizer.  Insecticides  and 
farm  supplies  and  to  meet  other  essential 
farm  operating  expenses  Including  cash  rent 

(4)  financing   land   and  water   development 
use  and  conservation.    (5i    refii:ancinK  exist- 
ing indebtedness,   i6i    other  farm  and   home 
needs    including   but    not    limited    to    family 
subsistence,  and    (7)    for   loan   closing  costs. 

Sec  313.  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  loan 
under  this  subtitle  ili  which  would  cause 
the  total  principal  indebtedness  outstandir.g 
at  any  one  time  for  loans  made  under  this 
subtitle  and  under  section  21  of  the  Bank- 
head- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  as  amendeO, 
to  exceed  $30.(X)0  Pruiiclrd  honrrrr  That 
not  more  than  25  per  centum  r.f  the  .'^ums 
made  available  fur  loans  under  this  subtitle 
may  be  u.sed  for  loans  which  would  cau.se 
sucli  indebtedness  of  any  borrower  under 
said  Acts  to  exceed  $15,000.  (2)  for  the  pur- 
chasing or  leasing  of  land  other  than  for 
cash  rent,  or  for  carrying  on  any  land  leas- 
ing or  land  purchasing  program  or  (3)  In 
excess  of  an  amount  certified  by  the  county 
Committee 

Sec  314  Loans  aggregating  not  more  than 
$500,000  in  any  one  year  may  also  be  made 
to  soli  conservation  districts  which  cannot 
obtain  necessary  credit  elsewhere  upon  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  farming  equipment  to  be  rented 
to  farmers  on  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary 

Sf;c  315  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
participate  in  loans  which  could  otherwise 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
title which  are  made  by  commercial  banks, 
cooperative  lending  agencies,  or  other  le- 
gally organized  agricultural  lending  agencies 
up  to  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  tlie 
loan 

Sec.  316  The  Secretary  shall  make  all  loans 
under  this  subtitle  at  an  interest  rate  not 
to  exceed  5  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the 
full  personal  liability  of  the  borrower  and 
upon  such  security  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  Such  loans  shall  be  pay.ible  in 
not  more  than  ten  years. 

Subtitle  C — Ernergenry  loani 
Sec.  321  lal  The  Secretary  may  designate 
any  area  in  the  United  States  and  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  an  emergency 
area  if  he  finds  <  1  )  that  there  exists  In  such 
area  a  general  need  for  agricultural  credit 
which  cannot  be  met  for  temporary  pemxls 
of  time  by  private,  cooperative,  or  other  re- 
sponsible sources  (including  loans  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  under  subtitle 
B  or  to  make  or  Insure  under  subtitle  A  of 
this  title  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress),  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  simi- 
lar purposes  and  periods  of  time,  and  (2) 
that  the  need  for  such  credit  in  such  area  Is 
the  result  of  a   natural  disaster,  severe  pro- 
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cluciiun  losses,  or  critical  economic  condi- 
tions encountered  In  the  area  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  specified  agricultural  commodities 
and  pr<-H;lucts. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  in  any  such  area  d )  to  established 
farmers  or  ranchers  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales  and  (2i  to  private  domestic 
corporations  or  partnerships  engaged  pri- 
marily In  farming  or  ranching  provided  they 
have  experience  and  resources  necessary  to 
assure  a  reasonable  prospect  for  successful 
operation  with  the  assistance  of  such  loan. 
and  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration prc\ailinB  private  anrl  coopera- 
tive rales  and  terms  for  loans  for  similar 
purp<jses   and   periods  of   time. 

Sec.  322  Loans  may  be  made  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized 
for  loans  under  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  title. 

Sec.  323  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  loan 
under  this  subtitle  m  excess  of  an  amount 
certihed  by  the  county  committee. 

Sec.  324.  The  Secretary  shall  make  all 
loans  under  this  subtitle  at  a  rale  of  Interci 
not  in  exce.ss  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  re- 
payable at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  taking  into  account  the  purpose 
of  the  loan  and  the  nature  and  eilect  of  the 
emergency,  but  not  later  than  provided  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  under  subtitles  A 
and  B  of  this  title,  and  upon  the  full  per- 
sonal liability  of  the  borrower  and  upon 
such  security  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  325  The  Secretary  may  make  loans 
without  regard  to  the  designation  of  emer- 
gency areas  under  section  321(a)  to  persons 
or  c<.>rporations  1 1  t  who  have  suffered  severe 
production  losses  not  general  to  the  area  or 
( 2 1  who  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  for 
loans  under  the  Act  of  April  6.  1949.  as 
amended,  or  the  Act  of  August  31.  1954,  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  nece.ssary  to  permit 
the  orderly  repayment  or  liquidation  of  said 
prior  indebtedness. 

Sec  326  Tlie  SecreUry  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  revolving  fund  created  by  section 
H4  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amend- 
ed (hereinafter  m  this  subtitle  referred  to 
as  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving  Fund"), 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  .'ub- 
lltle. 

Sec  327.  (a»  All  sums  received  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  liquidation  of  loans  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  or  vin- 
der  the  Act  of  April  6.  1949,  as  amended,  or 
the  Act  of  August  31.  1954,  and  from  the 
liquidation  of  any  other  a-ssets  acquired 
with  money  from  the  Emergency  Credit  Re- 
volving Fvind  shall  be  added  to  and  become 
a  part  of  such  fund. 

(b)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving 
Fund  such  additional  sums  as  the  C'jngress 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine  to  be 
necessary. 

Subtitle  D  —Advnnistratire  proi'i.stori.s 

Sec.  331.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  for  the  administration  of  assets  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture pursuant  to  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
nunlstration  Act  of  1046,  as  amended,  the 
U.tnkheiid-J'iiies  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended,  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as 
amended,  the  Act  of  April  6,  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, the  Act  of  August  31,  1954.  as  amended, 
and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
under  any  other  Act  authorizing  agricul- 
tural credit,  the  Secretary  may  assign  and 
transfer  such  powers,  duties,  and  as.sets  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  to  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator,  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws  or  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  who  shall  receive  basic 


compensation  as  provided  by  law  for  that 
office. 

The  Secretary  may — 

( a  (  administer  his  powers  and  duties 
through  such  National,  area.  State,  or  local 
offices  and  employees  In  the  United  States 
ai;d  m  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  and  may 
authorize  an  office  to  serve  the  area  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  States  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  volume  of  business  in  the 
area  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  separate 
State  offices; 

(b)  accept  and  utilize  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize  the  of- 
ficers, employees,  equipment,  and  Informa- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  of  any  State,  territorv,  or  political 
subdivision; 

(c)  within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
made  therefor,  make  necessary  expenditures 
for  purchase  or  hire  of  passenger  vehicles, 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  January  12.  1895.  as  amended,  and 
such  other  facilities  and  services  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  this  Act;' 

(di  c  ■mi)roml.se,  adjust,  or  reduce  claims. 
.M.d  adjust  and  modify  the  terms  of  mort- 
gages, leases,  contracts,  and  agreements  en- 
tered info  or  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  under  any  of  Its  pro- 
grams, as  c;rcumstance.s  may  re-quire,  but 
compromises,  adjustments,  or  reductions  of 
claims  of  $15,000  or  more  shall  not  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  AdministraU'r: 
Prirxded.  however.  That — 

( 1  )  compromise,  adjustment,  or  reduction 
of  claims  shall  be  based  on  the  value  of 
the  security  and  determination  by  the  Sec- 
ret^^ry  of  the  debtofllveasonable  ability  to 
pay  considering  his  other  assets  and  Income 
at  the  time  of  the  action  and  with  or  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  co!;;sideration  at 
the  time  of  such  adjustment   or  reduction; 

1 2)  releases  from  personal  liability  may 
also  be  made  with  or  without  payment  of 
any  consideration  at  the  time  of  adjust- 
ment of  claims  agalnst^ — 

(Ai  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  approved  applicants  un- 
der asreements  a.ssumlng  the  outstanding 
secured  Indebtedness; 

iBi  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  approved  applicants  un- 
der apreement.s  assuming  that  portion  of 
the  .secured  indebtedness  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent market  value  of  the  security  property  or 
transferred  the  security  property  to  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(C)  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  other  than  approved 
applicants  under  agreements  assuming  the 
full  amount  of,  or  that  portion  cl  the  se- 
cured Indebtedne.ss  equal  to,  the  current 
market  value  of  the  security  property  on 
terms  not  to  exceed  five  annual  installments 
with  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(D)  borrowers  who  transfer  security  prop- 
erty under  subparagraphs  (B)  and  ici  above 
for  amounts  less  than  the  Indebtedness  se- 
cured thereby  may  be  released  from  personal 
liability  only  on  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  each  such  borrower  has  no 
reasonable  debt -paying  ability  considering 
his  a.<=scts  and  Income  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  and  the  county  committee  certifies 
that  the  borrower  has  cooperated  in  good 
faith  used  diligence  to  maintain  the  secu- 
rity property  against  loss,  and  h.ajs  otlierwise 
fulfilled  the  covenant*  incident  to  his  loan 
to  tlie  best  of  his  ability: 

(3 1  no  compromise,  adjustment,  or  re- 
duction of  claims  shall  be  made  upo  i  terms 
more  favorable  than  recommended  by  the 
appropriate  county  committee  utilized"  pur- 
suant   to  section   332   of   this   title;    i.nd 

i4i  any  claim  which  has  been  due  and 
pay,ible   for   five   years  or  more,  and    where 


the  debtor  has  no  assets  or  no  apparent 
future  debt-paying  ability  from  which  the 
claim  could  be  collected,  or  Is  deceased  and 
has  left  no  estate,  or  has  been  absent  from^ 
his  last  known  address  for  a  period  oi  at ' 
least  five  years,  has  no  known  assets,  and 
his  whereabouts  cannot  be  ascertained  with- 
out undue  expense,  may  be  ciiarged  off  or 
released  by  the  Secretary  upon  a  report  and 
favorable  recommendation  of  the  county 
committee  and  of  the  employee  having 
charge  of  the  claim,  and  any  claim  involv- 
ing a  principal  balance  of  $150  or  less  may 
be  charged  off  or  released  whenever  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Secretary  that  further  collec- 
tion efforts  would  be  ineffectual  or  likely 
to  prove  uneconomical:  and 

(5)  partial  releases  and  subordination  of 
mortgages  may  be  granted  either  where  the 
secured  Indebtedness  remaining  after  the 
transaction  will  be  adequately  secured  oi 
the  security  Interest  of  the  Secretary  will 
jir>t  be  adversely  affected  and  the  trans- 
action and  use  of  proceeds  will  further  the 
purposes  for  which  the  loan  was  made,  im- 
prove the  borrower's  debt-paying  ability. 
permit  payments  or  Indebtedness  owed  to 
or  insured  by  the  Secretary,  or  permit  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  transaction.  Including  taxes 
incident  to  or  resulting  from  the  transac- 
tion which  the  borrower  Is  unable  to  pay 
from  other  sources; 

(e)  collect  all  claims  and  obligations  aris- 
ing or  administered  under  this  title,  or 
under  any  mortgage,  lease,  contract,  or 
agreement  entered  into  or  administered 
pursuant  t^  this  title  and.  If  m  his  judg- 
ment necessary  and  ad\lsable.  pursue  the 
same  to  final  collection  in  any  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 

Sec.  332.  (al  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  appoint  in  each  covmty  or 
area  In  which  activities  are  carried  on  vinder 
this  title  a  county  com.mlttee  composed  of 
three  individuals  residing  In  the  county  or 
area,  at  least  two  o:  whom  at  the  time  of 
appointment  shall  be  farmers  deriving  the 
principal  part  of  their  Income  from  farm- 
ing. Committee  appointments  shall  be  for 
a  term  of  three  years  except  that  the  first 
appointments  for  any  new  committee  shall 
be  for  one-,  two-,  and  three-year  p>erlods. 
respectively,  so  as  to  provide  continuity  of 
committee  membership.  The  Secretary  may 
appoint  alternate  comimltteemen.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  tlieir  alternates 
shall  be  removable  for  catise  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  The  rates  of  compensation,  the  num- 
ber of  days  per  month  each  member  mav 
be  paid,  and  the  amount  to  be  allowed  f ■  .r 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses, 
shall  be  determined  and  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(CI  The  committee  shall  meet  on  the  call 
of  the  chairman  elected  by  the  committee 
or  on  the  call  of  such  other  person  as  the 
Secretary  may  desienate  Two  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  govern- 
ing the  procedure  of  the  committees  and 
their  dtities,  furnish  forms  and  equipment 
necessary  and  au'hi-.-ize  and  provide  for  the 
compensation  of  such  clerical  assistance  as 
he  finds  may  be  required  by  any  committee. 
Sfc.  333  In  connection  with  loans  m-^de 
or  insured  utder  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  require — 

(a)  the  applicant  to  certify  in  writing 
that  he  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  his  actual  needs  at 
reai^onnble  rates  and  terms,  taking  into  con- 
sideration prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  similar  pur- 
poses and   periods  of  time; 

(b)  except  for  loans  under  sections  306, 
314,  and  321(b)(2),  the  county  committee 
to  certify  In  writing  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  the  loan, 
and  has  the  character,  industry,  and  ability 
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to  carry  out  the  prc^o8«d  farming  opera- 
tions, and  will,  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, honestly  endeavor  to  carry  out  hla 
undertakings  and  obligations;  and  for  loans 
under  sections  306.  814.  and  S21(b)(2),  the 
Secretary  shall  require  the  recommendation 
of  the  county  conunlttee  as  to  the  making 
or  Insuring  of  the  loan; 

(c)  an  agreement  by  the  borrower  that 
If  at  any  time  It  shall  appear  to  the  Secre- 
tar7  that  the  borrower  may  be  able  to  obtain 
a  Ician  from  a  production  credit  association, 
a  Federal  land  bank,  or  other  responsible 
cooperative  or  private  credit  source,  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  similar 
purposes  and  periods  of  time,  the  borrower 
will,  upon  request  by  the  Secretary,  apply 
for  and  accept  such  loan  In  sufficient  amount 
to  repay  the  Secretary  or  the  Insured  lender, 
or  both,  and  to  pay  for  any  stock  necessary 
to  be  purchased  In  a  cooperative  lending 
agency  In  connection  with  such  loan; 

(d)  such  provision  for  supervision  of  the 
borrower's  operations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  loan  and  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(e)  the  applications  of  veterans  for  loans 
under  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  title  to  be  given 
preference  over  similar  applications  of  non- 
veterans  on  file  In  any  county  or  area  office 
at  the  same  time.  Veterans  as  used  herein 
shall  mean  persons  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forcee  of  the  United  States  during  any  war 
between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
nation  or  during  the  Korean  conflict  and 
who  were  discharged  or  released  therefrom 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Sec.  334.  All  property  subject  to  a  lien 
held  by  the  United  States  or  the  title  to 
which  Is  acquired  or  held  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  other  than  property  used 
for  administrative  purposes  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  by  State,  territory,  district,  and 
local  political  subdivisions  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  prop- 
erty is  taxed:  Provided,  hotcever.  That  no 
tax  shall  be  Imposed  or  collected  on  or  with 
respect  to  any  Instrument  if  the  tax  Is  based 
on — 

( 1  )  the  value  of  any  notes  or  mortgages 
or  other  lien  Instruments  held  by  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary; 

(2)  any  notes  or  lien  instruments  admin- 
istered under  this  title  which  are  made,  as- 
signed, or  held  by  a  person  otherwise  liable 
for  5;uch  tax;  or 

(3)  the  value  of  any  property  conveyed  or 
transferred  to  the  Secretary, 

v-hether  as  a  Ugc  on  the  instrument,  the 
privilege  of  conv^lng  or  transferring  or  the 
recordation  thereof;  nor  shall  the  failure  to 
pay  or  collect  any  such  tax  be  a  ground  for 
refusal  to  record  or  file  such  instruments,  or 
for  I'ailure  to  Impart  notice,  or  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  its  provisions  in  any  State  or 
Federal  court. 

Sec.  335.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  make  advances,  without 
toward  to  any  loan  or  total  indebtedness  lim- 
itation, to  preserve  and  protect  the  security 
for  cr  the  lien  or  priority  of  the  lien  secur- 
ing any  loan  or  other  indebtedness  owing  to, 
insured  by.  or  acquired  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  title  or  under  any  other  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration; to  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any 
execution,  foreclosure,  or  other  sale  or  other- 
wise to  acquire  property  upon  which  the 
Unit<'d  States  has  a  lien  by  reason  of  a 
Judgment  or  execution  arising  from,  or 
whicli  is  pledged,  mortgaged,  conveyed,  at- 
tached, or  levied  upon  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of.  any  such  indebtedness  whether  or 
not  such  property  Is  subject  to  other  liens, 
to  accept  title  to  any  property  so  purchased 
or  acquired;  and  to  sell,  manage,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  such  property  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

(b)  Real  property  administered  under  the 
provi3lons  of  this  title  may  be  operated  or 


leased  by  the  Seaetary  for  such  period  or 
periods  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
to  protect^Nhe  Government's  Investment 
therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  determine  whether 
retd  property  administered  tmder  this  title 
1«  suitable  for  disposition  to  persons  eligible 
for  assistance  under  subtitle  A.  Any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
suitable  for  such  purposes  shall,  whenever 
practicable,  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  to  such  eligible  per- 
sons in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sutrtltle  A  hereof.  Real  property 
which  Is  not  determined  suitable  for  sale  to 
such  eligible  persons  or  which  has  not  been 
purchased  by  such  persons  within  a  period 
of  three  years  from  the  date  of  acquisition. 
shall  be  sold  by  the  Secret.iry  after  public 
notice  at  public  sale  and,  if  no  acceptable 
bid  Is  received  thijn  by  negotiated  sale,  at 
the  best  price  obtainable  for  cash  or  on 
secured  credit  without  regard  to  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  disposition  of  excess  or  surplus 
property  of  the  United  States.  The  terms 
of  such  sale  shall  require  an  initial  down- 
payment  of  at  least  20  per  centum  and  the 
remainder  of  the  sales  price  payable  in  not 
more  than  Ave  annual  liistallments  with  in- 
terest on  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  Any  conveyances 
under  this  section  shall  include  all  of  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  including 
mineral  rights. 

(d)  With  re.=pec'.  to  any  real  property  ad- 
ministered under  this  title,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  grant  or  sell  casements  or 
rights-of-way  for  roads,  utilities,  and  other 
appurtenances  no*.  IncorLsl.'itent  with  the 
public  interest.  With  respect  to  any  rights- 
of-way  over  land  on  which  the  United  States 
has  a  lien  administered  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  may  release  said  lien  upon  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  adequate  con- 
sideration, and  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  arising  under  any  such  lien  may  be 
acquired  for  highway  purposes  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  in  con- 
demnation proceedings  under  State  law  by 
service  by  certified  mail  upon  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district,  the  State  di- 
rector of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  the  State  in  which  the  farm  is  located, 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  UnltocJ 
States:  Proiided.  houieter.  That  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  required  to  appear,  an- 
swer, or  respond  to  any  notice  or  writ  sooner 
than  ninety  days  from  the  time  such  notice 
or  writ  is  returnable  or  purports  to  be  effec- 
tive, and  the  taking  or  vesting  of  title  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be- 
come flnal  under  any  proceeding,  order,  or 
decree  until  adequate  compensation  and 
damages  have  been  finally  determined  and 
paid  to  the  United  States  or  into  the  registry 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  336.  No  officeT.  attorney,  or  other  em- 
ployee of  the  Secretary  shall,  directly  or  in- 
directly, be  the  beneficiary  of  or  receive  any 
fee,  commission,  gift,  or  other  consideration 
for  or  in  connection  wltli  any  transaction 
or  business  under  this  title  other  than  such 
salary,  fee,  or  other  compensation  as  he  may 
receive  as  such  officer,  attorney,  or  employee. 
No  member  of  a  county  committee  shiiil 
knowingly  make  or  Join  in  making  any  cer- 
tification with  re.spect  to  a  loan  to  purchase 
any  land  in  which  he  or  any  persun  related 
to  him  within  tlie  second  degree  ol  con- 
sanguinity or  afflniy  h;is  or  may  acquire 
any  Interest  or  with  respect  to  any  appli- 
cant related  to  him  within  the  second  de- 
gress of  consanguinity  or  affinity.  Any 
person  violating  any  provision  of  tliLs  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 

Sec.  337.  The  Secretary  may  provide  vol- 
untary debt  adjustment  a.s.sistance  Isetween 
farmers    and   their    creditors    and    may    co- 


operate with  State,  territorial,  and  local 
agencies  and  conunlttees  engaged  In  such 
debt  adjustment,  and  may  give  credit 
counseling. 

Sec.  338.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  for  the  administration  of  assets  trans- 
ferred to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

(b)  When  authorized  by  Congress,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  and  issue 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Congress  may  aj)pro\e  an- 
nually in  appropriation  Acts  for  making  di- 
rect lo.ins  under  this  title.  Such  notes  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  denominations  and 
have  such  maturities  and  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  m.iy  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  Such  notes  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yields  i.n 
outstanding  marketable  obligation.'*  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  title.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purcha.se  any 
notes  of  the  Secretary  Issued  hereunder,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.s- 
ury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  Issued  imder  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Br>nd  Act,  as  amended:  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  securities  may  be  Ls- 
sued  tmder  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  the  purchase  of  notes  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  5>erretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  shall  t)e  treated  as 
ptibllc  debt  trartsactions  of  the  Unl'ed  States. 

(^)  The  appropriations  for  loans  made 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  and 
funds  obtained  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section rb)  of  this  section,  and  the  unex- 
pended balances  of  any  funds  made  available 
for  loans  under  the  Item  "Farmers  Home 
Administration"  in  the  Dep.irtment  of  Agri- 
culture Appropriation  Acts  current  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  .'•hall  be 
merged  into  a  single  account  ki.dwn  as  the 
"Farmers  Home  Administration  direct  loan 
account",  hereafter  in  this  section  called 
the  "direct  loan  account".  All  claims,  notes, 
mortgages,  property,  including  tho.>»e  now 
held  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  ail  collections 
therefrom,  made  or  held  under  the  direct 
loan  provisions  of  ( 1 )  titles  I,  II,  ar;d  IV  ol 
the  B.iiikhead-J  jues  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended;  (2»  the  Farme.-s  Hume  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  except  the 
assets  of  the  rural  rehubllitatlr>n  corp<jra- 
lions;  (3 1  the  Act  of  August  28.  1D37  (50 
Stat  869),  as  amended:  iA)  the  Item  "Loa::s 
to  Farmers— 1948  Flood  DamaKC"  in  the  Al  I 
or  June  25,  1948  (62  Stat  1038)  :  (5i  the  Item 
'  Loa!i&  to  Farmers  (Property  D. image  i"  in 
the  Act  of  May  24.  194y  (63  Stat.  82 1 :  (6i 
the  Act  of  September  6.  1950  (64  Stat.  769/; 
(7)  the  Act  of  July  11.  1956  (70  Stat  525 i ; 
and  (8)  under  this  title  .shall  be  held  for 
and  deposited  in  said  account. 

The  notes  of  ti'.e  Secretary  issued  to  the 
Secret.iry  ol  the  Treasury  under  .said  Act.s 
or  under  this  title  and  all  other  liabilitlfs 
against  the  apprupri.itions  or  iiSsets  in  the 
direct  loan  account  shall  be  liabilities  of 
said  accoimt.  and  all  other  obligations 
agiinst  such  appropriations  or  as.sets  shall 
be  obllpntinns  of  said  account  Moneys  in 
the  direct  loan  account  shall  also  be  avail- 
able for  Interest  and  principal  repayments  on 
notes  i.s.sued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Otherwise,  the  bal- 
ances in  said  account  shall  remain  available 
to  the  Secret.iry  for  direct  loans  under  sub- 
titles   .\   and    B   of    this    title,    and    for    ad- 
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vances  in  connection  therewith,  not  to  ex- 
ceed any  existing  appropriation  of  author- 
iz.itlon  limitations  and  in  such  further 
amounts  as  the  Congress  from  time  to  time 
determines  In  appropriation  Acts,  The 
anfounts  so  authorized  for  loans  and  ad- 
vances shall  rem;  in  available  until  ex- 
pended. Subject  lo  the  foregoing  limita- 
tions, the  use  of  collections  deposited  in 
the  account  may  b<-  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  lieu  or  paitially  in  lieu  of  authtjr- 
izing  the  i.ssuing  ol  additional  notes  by  the 
.Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury, 
and  the  account  shall  be  budgeted  on  a  net 
exi)enditure  ba.sls 

(di  The  Secretary  may  sell  and  assign 
any  notes  and  mortgages  in  the  direct  loan 
account  with  the  consent  of  the  borrower 
or  without  such  consent  when  the  borrower 
has  failed  to  comply  with  his  agreement  to 
refinance  the  indeotedness  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary.  3uch  loans  may  be  sold 
at  the  balance  due  thererin  or  on  such  other 
basis  as  the  Secret  try  may  determine  from 
time  to  time. 

(e)  At  least  25  i)cr  centum  of  the  sums 
authorized  In  any  iscal  year  for  direct  loans 
to  Individuals  to  b?  made  by  the  .Sccret.nry 
under  subtitle  A  of  this  title  shall  be  al- 
located equitably  among  the  several  States 
and  territories  on  the  basis  of  farm  popula- 
tion and  the  prevalence  of  tenancy,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Se'ret;iry 

Sec  339.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  making  or 
insuring  loans,  se -urlty  instruments  and 
agreements,  except  as  otherwise  ."specified 
herein,  and  make  such  delegations  of  au- 
thority as  he  deem;  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  title. 

Sec  340  The  President  may  at  any  time 
In  his  discretion  transfer  to  the  .Secretary 
any  right.  Interest  or  title  held  by  the 
United  States  in  any  lands  acquired  in  the 
program  of  nationa  defense  and  no  longer 
needed  therefor,  wl  ich  the  President  shall 
find  suitable  for  th?  purp<jses  of  thi.s,  title, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  dispose  of  such  lands 
in  the  manner  and  tubject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of   the  title. 

Sec  341.  »a)  Reference  to  any  provisions 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  or 
the  Act  of  August  28.  1937  (50  Stat.  869 1  , 
as  amended,  superseded  by  any  provision 
of  thl.?  title  shall  hv  construed  as  referring 
to  the  appropriate  provision  of  this  title. 
Titles  I.  II,  and  IV  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  a.-;  amended,  and  the  Act 
of  August  28.  1937  (50  Stat.  8691.  as 
amended,  the  Act  ol  April  6,  1949  (63  Stat. 
43 1 ,  as  amended,  aid  the  Act  of  August 
31,  1954  1 68  Stat  399 1,  as  amended,  are 
hereby  repeated  efTertive  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  en  ictment  hereof,  or  such 
earlier  date  iis  the  provisions  of  this  title 
are  made  effective  b>  the  Secretary's  regula- 
tions The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not 
have  the  effect  ol  repealing  the  amendments 
to  section  24,  chapter  6  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  amend?d,  section  5200  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  se(  tion  35  of  chapter  III 
of  the  Art  approved  June  19,  1934  (DC. 
Code,  title  35  sec  5?5i,  enacted  by  section 
15  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  amended  and  h\  section  lOif)  of  the 
Act  of  August  28,  i937  (50  Stat,  869 1 .  as 
amended 

(b)  The  repeal  .>f  any  provision  of 
!,iw  by  this  title  shall  not  — 

(  1  I  affect  the  validity  of  .any  action  taken 
or  obligation  entered  into  pursuant  to  tlie 
authority  of  any  of  said  Acts,  or 

(2i  prejudice  the  application  of  any  per- 
son with  re.spect  to  receiving  assistance  under 
tlie  provisions  of  th;s  title,  solely  because 
such  person  is  obligated  to  the  Secretary 
under  authorization  contained  in  any  such 
re]>ealed  provision, 

(c)  If  any  provislcn  of  this  title  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 


title  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
U)  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  342.  'ntle  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  by  the  follow- 
ing new  section  35: 

"Sec.  35.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
extend  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  the  case  of  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  term  'ccunty'  as 
u.sed  in  this  title  may  be  the  entire  area,  or 
any  subdivision  thereof  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  payments  un- 
der ,sect!on  33  of  this  title  shall  be  made  to 
the  Governor  or  to  the  fiscal  agent  of  such 
subdivision." 

TrrLE   IV--CENER\L 

Sec  401,  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the 
third  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  read  as  follows:  "Such  contracts 
may  be  entered  into  during  the  period  end- 
ing not  later  than  December  31.  1971.  with 
respect  to  farms  and  ranches  in  counties  in 
the  Great  Plains  area  of  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado, Kansas,  Montana.  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico.  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming,  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  susceptible  to  serious  wind 
erosion  by  rea.son  of  their  soil  types,  terrain, 
and  climatic  and  other  factors  " 

Sec.  402.  The  Act  of  July  1,  1958,  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  276),  is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1962,  and  for  each  of' the  four  fiscal 
years  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
.sary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  in  the  public  Interest,  to  encourage 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  in  the 
United  States  in  ( 1 )  nonprofit  schools  of 
high  school  grade  and  under,  and  (2)  non- 
profit nursery  schools,  child-care  centers, 
settlement  hou.ses,  summer  camps,  and 
similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the 
care  and  training  of  children.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  'United  States'  means  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  ' 

Sec  403  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Art  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  phrase  "December  31,  196 1"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "December  31,   1964." 

Sec.  404  Section  210  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  the  word 
"Federal"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "and  State  penal  and  correctional 
Institutions,  and  to  local  institutions  of  a 
correctional  nature  other  than  those  In 
which  food  service  is  provided  for  inm.ites 
(:)n  a  fee.  contract,  or  concession  basis," 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  'with 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Yoitng  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


APPLICABILITY  OF  ANTITRUST 
LAWS  TO  BANK  MERGERS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  20  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  speech  made  by  Governor 
Robertson  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
at  the  Michigan  Bankers  Association 
meeting  on  June  23  of  this  year,  after 


making  a  few  comments  in  order  to  ex- 
press my  disagreement  with  some  of 
Governor  Robertson's  views.  Since  that 
time  I  have  received  from  Governor 
Robertson  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  my 
comments  on  his  speech,  and  I  have 
written  him  in  reply  to  his  letter,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  let- 
ters printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Board  of  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  DC.  Julp  24.  1901. 
Hon   A.  Wn-Lis  Robertso.n, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wafhington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  the  Senate  last 
Thursday  you  commented  upon  my  recent 
remarks  before  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Michigan  Bankers  Association  Your 
comments  were  directed  particularly  to  the 
relationship  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bank 
mergers.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
problem  and  the  likelihood  that  it  will  be 
with  us  for  some  time,  clarification  seems  to 
be  advisable,  especially  regarding  my  own 
views. 

In  your  comments  you  quoted  this  sen- 
tence from  my  speech: 

"In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  other 
regulated  industries.  Congress  has  decided 
that  bank  mergers  should  be  subject  not 
only  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bank  su,Mer- 
visory  agencies  but  also  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  fed- 
eral  courts   under   the   antitrust   laws  " 

You  said.  "These  are  the  statement.s  which 
I  cannot  allow  to  pass  without  comment" 
and  "I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  as- 
sumption [that  the  Sherman  Act  applies 
to  bank  mergers]  is  Justified." 

It  is  entirely  true,  as  you  pointed  out, 
that  the  U.S  Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled 
on  whether  the  Sherman  Act  applies  to  bank 
mergers  However,  until  now  I  had  always 
understood  that  you  and  I  (among  many 
others  I  were  in  agreement  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  is  applicable  in  this  field 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  the  bank  m.ciger 
bill  (S.  Rept.  No.  196,  86th  Cong  i  .  which 
you  submitted   April    17,    1959.  stated   that; 

"It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  these 
sections  [sees.  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act]  apply  to  bank  mergers  and  con- 
solidations by  either  stock  or  asset  acquisi- 
tions." 

The  repon  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  (H.  Rept.  No  1416. 
86th  Cong  I  also  stated  that  "the  Sherman 
Act  applies  to  asset  acquisitions  as  well  as 
to  stock  acquisitions."  but  added   that — 

"It  has  been  of  little  use  in  controlling 
bank  mergers  It  has  been  used  only  once 
in  coiu-t  (in  a  proceeding  initiated  m  March 
1959)  against  a  bank  merger." 

The  (question  also  arose  when  the  bark 
merger  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  and  dur- 
ing the  debate  it  was  brought  out  several 
times  that  bank  mergers  would  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  Sherman  Act  if  S  1062 
was  enacted.  For  example,  during  the  de- 
bate on  May   14.   1959.  you  said: 

"I  ask  Senators  to  lock  at  page  3  of  the 
report  •  •  •  We  have  tried  to  cover  all 
the  questions  which  we  thought  would  arise. 

"On  page  3  the  report  states: 

"S  1062  would  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
applicability  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  bank 
mergers   or   consolidations. 

"It  will  not  affect  that  act  in  the  least. 
If  banks  have  actually  violated  the  anti- 
trust laws,  they  can  still  be  prosecuted  un- 
der the  Sherman  Act." 

In  the  course  of  your  comments  last 
Thursday  you  said  "I  assume  Governor  Rob- 
ertson   includes   section    7    [of    the    Clavton 
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Act]  a;5  one  of  the  antitrust  laws  applying 
to  ban;c  mergers."  I  sincerely  hope  my  re- 
marks before  the  Michigan  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation did  not  create  that  impression  or 
warrant  such  an  assumption,  becaxise  it 
would  lie  Just  the  opF>oslte  of  my  actual  opin- 
ion oE.  this  subject.  As  you  pointed  out 
In  your  comments,  I  testified,  during  the 
hearlnijs  on  the  Bank  Merger  Act  itself,  that 
sec  tier  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  is  not  applic- 
able t.3  bank  mergers.  My  views  in  this 
matter  have  not  changed. 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  other  point 
you  made  In  the  course  of  your  comments 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  pending  Phila- 
delphiii  and  Lexington  antitrust  suits.  On 
this  subject  the  thought  I  Intended  to  con- 
vey wfis  that.  If  it  is  undesirable  for  bank 
mergers  to  be  subject  both  to  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  and  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act, 
the  situation  will  not  be  corrected  by  the 
Judlci£.l  decisions  In  those  cases — it  could 
be  changed  only  by  congressional  action. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  about  this  If,  as  you 
and  I  have  both  said,  the  Sherman  Act  is 
applicable  to  bank  mergers. 

Over  the  years,  you  and  I  have  generally 
had  a  clear  understanding  of  each  other's 
views  on  the  subject  of  bank  mergers,  and 
I  belU've  that  our  principles  and  legal  opin- 
ions rarely  have  failed  to  coincide.  Conse- 
quently, I  hope  this  letter  will  clarify  my 
positlcm  to  your  satisfaction,  and,  in  case 
you  st-e  fit  to  insert  It  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  others 
who  may  have  been  misled  by  the  manner 
in  which  I  stated  my  views. 
Sincerely, 

J  L  Robertson. 


U.S.  Sen.mt:, 
CovMrrrEE  on  Banking  and  Cttrrenct, 

July  26.1961. 
Hon.  James  Louis  Robertson. 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Resen-e 
System,  Washington,  DC. 

Deaii  Governor  RoBERTSOit :  I  have  received 
your  letter  commenting  on  my  remarks  on 
your  speech  before  the  Michigan  Bankers 
Association  on  the  relationship  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  bank  mergers. 

I  ajjree  with  you  that  it  was  generally 
assumed,  at  the  time  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
was  bolng  considered,  that  the  Sherman  Act 
applied  to  bank  mergers.  I  think  It  Is 
clear  chat  this  was  merely  an  assumption 
based  primarily  on  the  South-Eastern  Under- 
writers case  dealing  with  Insurance  and  re- 
versing; almost  70  years  of  practice  in  the 
field  or  Insurance.  Mr.  Berle's  article  in  49 
Coliimbia  Law  Review,  which  was  cited  in  the 
report  of  April  17.  1959,  on  this  point  and 
quoted  at  page  18  of  the  report,  makes  this 
clear.  This  assumption  was  also  specifically 
questioned  by  Senator  PtrLSRiGHx  at  the  time 
of  final  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  on 
May  6.  1960  (Congressional  Record,  vol  106, 
pt.  8,  p.  9711}. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  was  no 
real  consideration  of  this  assumption  at  the 
time  the  Bank  Merger  Act  was  being  con- 
sidered, partly  because  it  was  universally  rec- 
ognized that  In  the  70  years  since  Its  enact- 
ment the  Sherman  Act  had  proved  entirely 
ineffective  to  control  bank  mergers  and  partly 
because  the  Bank  Merger  Act  did  not  create 
any  exemption  for  bank  mergers  from  the 
Sherman  Act.  Aside  from  making  these 
points  clear,  discussion  of  the  Sherman  Act 
w.is  irrelevant  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Bank  Merger  Act.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  would  be  the  controlling 
Itw  on  the  subject,  though  no  effort  was 
made  to  waive  any  application  which  the 
Sherman  Act  might  possibly  be  found  to 
have. 

The  suit  by  the  Justice  Department  un- 
der the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  to  en- 
Join  a  merger  approved  under  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  puts  to  the  test  the  assxunptlons 


made  during  the  consideration  of  the  latter 
act. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  and  I  are  In 
full  agreement  that  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  does  not  apply  to  bank  mergers. 
I  should  find  it  hard  -..o  see  any  real  signifi- 
cance in  the  Bank  Merger  Act  If  the  strin- 
gent standards  of  section  7  should  be  applied 
*o  bank  mergers. 

The  Issue  which  I  Intended  to  raise  in  my 
remarks  on  your  speech,  is  simply  whether 
the  general  assumption  at  the  time  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  was  being  considered — 
the  assumption  that  the  Sherman  Act  ap- 
plies to  bank  mergers— will  be  borne  out  by 
the  courts  In  the  pending  suit. 

On  examination  of  the  question,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  substantial  reason  to 
question  this  assumption,  and  substantial 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Supreme  Co\irt, 
consistent  with  the  precedent  established  in 
the  two  baseball  cases,  would  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  She-man  Act  of  1890  wp.s 
not  Intended  or  expected  to  apply  to  the 
field  of  banking,  and  would  therefore  not  ap- 
ply that  act  to  a  bank  merger. 

If  the  Court  should  reach  this  decision, 
and  hold  that  bank  mergers  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Sherman  Act,  this  would  neces- 
sarily mean  that  bank  mergers  would  not 
be  subject  both  to  the  Sherman  Act  and 
the  Bank  Merger  Act;.  This  would  obviate 
the  conflict  between  statutes,  the  conflict 
between  agencies,  which  you  fear  would  make 
additional  legislation  necessary. 

In  my  Judgment  this  would  be  a  most 
satisfactory  result.  I  think  the  bank  super- 
visory agencies,  with  the  help  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
competitive  factors  involved  in  bank  mergers, 
are  best  qualified  to  determine  the  desirabil- 
ity of  proposed  bank  mergers,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  the  banking  factors  and 
the  competitive  facors  involved  In  bank 
mergers. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
to  go  Into  this  question  more  fully  and  more 
directly  with  you.  I  trust  that  our  ex- 
change of  views  has  proved  helpful  to  us  and 
to  others  Interested  in  the  subject.  We 
are,  of  course,  both  making  forecasts  about 
the  outcome  of  litigation  and,  as  lawyers, 
we  know  the  hazards  of  such  forecasts. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  Wilms  Robertson, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Pre.^^ident.  in 
order  to  clear  up  some  confusion  which 
may  have  arisen  on  the  apphcation  of 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  original  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act  applied  only  to 
transactions  involving  stock  acqui.sitlon.s, 
for  example  bank  holding  companies  and 
the  like.  It  did  not  apply  to  trarLsactions 
accomplished  by  asset  acquisitions. 
Since  bank  mergers  are  virtually  always 
affected  by  asset  acquisition,  the  origi- 
nal section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  there- 
fore, had  no  significance  as  far  as  bank 
mergers  were  concerned.  In  1950.  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  was  amended 
in  a  number  of  respects.  It  was  broad- 
ened to  cover  asset  acquisitions.  How- 
ever, the  1950  amendment  did  not  broad- 
en the  act  to  cover  bank  mergers  by  a.ssct 
acquisitions.  So,  since  bank  mergers 
are  almost  invariably  affected  by  asset 
acquisitions,  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
still  has  no  significance  in  the  case  of 
bank  mergers. 

Furthermore,  the  statements  made 
during  the  discujaion  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  in  1959  and  I960,  expressing 
in  one  way  or  another  the  general  as- 


sumption that  bank  mergers  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Sherman  Act — for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  that  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  was  necessary  and  did  not 
expressly  repeal  the  Sherman  Act  with 
respect  to  bank  mergers — have  no  signifi- 
cance so  far  as  the  intei'pretation  of  the 
Sheiman  Act  of  1890  is  concerned. 
Statements  made  in  Congress  in  1959 
and  1960  are  not  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  an  1890  statute. 

I  have  set  forth  in  my  previous  re- 
marks and  in  my  letter  to  Governor 
Robertson  my  reasons  for  thinking  that 
when  the  Supreme  Court  considers  the 
applicability  of  the  Shei-man  Act  to  bank 
mcrscrs — for  the  first  time  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Sherman  Act — tliey  will 
not  follow  the  precedent  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Underwriters  case,  but  instead 
follow  what  I  consider  to  be  the  better 
ai^d  more  recent  precedent  established 
in  the  baseball  cases,  where  the  Court 
said  that  it  would  not  change  a  long- 
standing interpretation  of  a  statute  but 
would  instead  leave  it  to  Congress  to 
amend  statutes. 


AUTHORIZATION     FOR     PRESIDENT 

TO   ORDER   READY    RESERVE   TO 

ACTIVE  DUTY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  617,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution <S.J.  Res.  120 >  to  authorize  the 
President  to  order  units  and  members  in 
the  Ready  Resei-ve  to  active  duty  for  not 
more  than  12  month:.,  and  for  other  pur- 
I^oscs. 

The  PRESIDING  omCFJl.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  the 
joint  resolution  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  is  the  second  of  two  legislative 
items  specifically  requested  by  the  Piesi- 
in  his  address  to  the  Nation  on  Tuesday 
eveninK.  A  letter  from  the  President  on 
this  resolution  is  printed  in  the  commit- 
tee report. 

1  he  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is 
to  provide  authority  until  June  1.  1962, 
for  the  President  to  order  not  more  than 
250,000  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
to  active  duty  for  not  more  than  12 
months.  It  would  also  authorize  until 
July  i.  1962.  the  extension,  for  not  moi-e 
than  12  months,  of  enlistments,  appoint- 
ments, and  other  periods  of  obligated 
service  which  would  otherwise  expire  be- 
fore July  1.  1962. 

Under  the  statutory  frarnevvork  for  the 
Reserve  components,  the  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  are  in  a  priority  category 
of  both  vulnerability  to  recall  to  active 
duty  and  of  readiness  for  such  extended 
active  duty  because  of  their  training. 

The  Senate  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  strength  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  of  today 
is  almost  2,700,000  members.  In  a  na- 
tional   emergency    proclaimed    by    the 
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President,  as  many  as  1  million  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  could  be  called  to 
active  duty  for  as  long  as  24  months. 
Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  authority 
of  section  1  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  in 
three  respects  more  limits  than  the  au- 
thority which  the  President  would  have 
should  he  proclaim  an  emergejacy. 

First,  not  more  than  250.000  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  may  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  under  the  joint  resolution, 
whereas  the  President  could  order  1  mil- 
lion under  a  declarat  on  of  national 
emergency. 

Second,  the  period  of  active  duty 
which  may  be  required  under  the  joint 
resolution  is  only  12  months.  In  the 
absence  of  the  joint  resolution,  and  pro- 
ceeding under  a  decla:aiion  of  emer- 
gency, the  service  could  extend  for  24 
months,  or  twice  as  lor  g  as  the  service 
permitted  under  the  joint  resolution. 

Third,  the  authority  tj  order  members 
of  the  Ready  Resei-ve  tc  active  duty  un- 
der the  Joint  resolution  extends  only  to 
July  1,  1962,  whereas  in  a  presidentially 
declared  emergency,  thie  authority  for 
the  ordering  of  the  R-;ady  Reserve  to 
activ-^duty  would  continue  throughout 
the  existence  of  such  emergency. 

The  Reserre  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  aie:  First,  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States;  sec- 
ond, the  Army  Reserves  third,  the  Naval 
Reserve;  fourth,  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve; fifth,  the  Air  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States;  sixth,  the  Air  Force 
Reserve;  seventh,  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency,  tiie  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

Each  of  these  Reserve  components  is 
further  divided  into  the  Ready  Reserve, 
the  Standby  Reserve,  and  the  Retired 
Reserve.  Only  the  Ready  Reserve  is 
affected  by  the  joint  resolution  or  sub- 
ject to  call  in  the  case  of  a  presidential 
declaration  of  emergency. 

Each  person  who  is  required  by  law 
to  serve  in  a  Reserve  component  is  first 
placed  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  Some  per- 
sons voluntarily  remain  in  the  Fleady 
Reserve  after  they  are  eligible  for  trans- 
fer to  a  less  vulnerable  category,  such  as 
the  Standby  Reserve.  Persons  who  are 
involuntarily  in  the  Ready  Reserve  re- 
main in  that  status  until  by  length  of 
service  and  Reserve  participation  they 
qualify  for  transfer  to  the  Standy  Re- 
serve or  until  their  Reserve  obligation  is 
completed.  By  law,  the  units  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  are  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  and  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  ordering  of  the  Ready  Reserve  to 
active  duty  in  the  circumstances  now 
obtaining  is  completely  consistent  with 
statutory  provisions  defining  the  prrpose 
of  the  Reserve  components  as  being  to 
provide  trained  imits  and  persons  avail- 
able for  active  duty  in  a  war  or  national 
emergency,  or  at  such  other  times  as 
the  national  security  requires,  when 
more  units  and  persons  are  needed  than 
are  in  the  regular  comjx)nents.  There 
also  is  a  statutory  declaration  of  policy 
that  whenever  Congress  deems  that  more 
units  and  organizations  are  needed  for 
the  national  security  than  are  in  the 
regular  components,  the  National  Guard 


or  such  parts  as  are  needed,  together 
with  units  of  other  Reserve  components 
necessary  for  a  balanced  force,  shall  be 
ordered  to  active  duty. 

There  naturally  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  which  units  and  individual 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  are  to 
be  recalled  in  the  present  circumstances. 
Although  there  is  a  general  indication 
of  the  types  of  forces  that  will  be  re- 
quired, the  specific  units  and  members  to 
be  affected,  and  also  the  time  of  their 
call  to  active  duty  are  as  yet  undeter- 
mined. I  know  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Congress  in  general  desire  an  equitable 
and  fair  distribution  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  military  service.  The  overriding 
consideration  in  the  decision  on  the 
members  and  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
who  are  to  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
must  be.  of  course,  the  requirements  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  maintain  our  se- 
curity. To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the.sc  requirements,  the  law  now  pro- 
vides that  to  achieve  fair  treatment  as 
between  members  in  the  Fleady  Reserve 
who  are  being  considered  for  recall  to 
active  duty  without  their  consent,  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  first,  the 
length  and  nature  of  previous  service. 
to  as.sure  such  sharing  of  exposure  to 
hardships  as  the  natiorial  security  and 
miUtary  requii-ements  reasonably  allow; 
second,  family  responsibilities;  third, 
employment  necessary  to  maintain  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  interest. 
Moreover,  since  1952  there  has  been  a 
requirement  for  a  continuous  screening 
of  units  and  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve, to  insure  that,  first,  no  significant 
attrition  will  occur  to  those  members  or 
units  during  a  mobilization;  second, 
there  will  be  a  proper  balance  of  mili- 
tary skills;  third,  members  of  the  Re- 
serve forces  possessing  critical  skills  will 
not  be  retained  in  numbers  beyond  the 
requirements  for  those  skiUs;  fourth, 
recognition  is  given  to  participation  in 
combat;  and  fifth,  members  of  the  Re- 
serve forces  whose  mobilization  in  an 
emergency  would  result  in  extreme  per- 
sonal or  community  hardship  are  not 
retained  in  the  Ready  Reserve. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  frcun  Georgia 
yield  for  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
paragraph  of  his  statement  he  has  just 
now  read? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  referred  to 
provisions  of  existing  law  with  respect 
to  the  calling  of  persons  in  the  Ready 
Reserve,  and  I  note  that  those  provi- 
sions of  the  law  are  cited  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  I  wonder,  however,  whether 
those  provisions  of  law  are  applicable,  in 
light  of  the  declaration  of  the  pending 
resolution  "That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law." 

The  presentation  made  yesterday  to 
the  committee  suggested  to  me  that  all 
existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
calling  into  the  Reserve  of  these  250,000 
would  be  abrogated,  for  the  first  sen- 
tence begins  with  the  words  "notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law, " 
and  so  forth. 


I  certainly  share  the  hope  of  the 
clialrman  of  the  committee  and  the 
hope  expressed  in  the  report — ^namely, 
that  the  committee  hoped  these  normal 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  calling  of 
Reserves  would  be  observed.  But  I  in- 
terpret the  language — or,  at  least,  that 
was  the  interpretation  I  got  from  the 
presentation  yesterday — as  meaning  that 
the  provisions  of  law  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  cited,  and  which  are 
also  cited  in  the  committee  report,  are 
waived  by  the  language  "notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret to  find  mj'self  in  disagreement  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota;  I  do  not  think  these  laws  are  at 
all  affected.  The  provision  "notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law" 
waives  the  laws  which  require  that  none 
of  the  Ready  Reserves  can  be  called  un- 
less a  national  emergency  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  or  by  a  con- 
gressional resolution.  That  and  the 
provisions  on  the  total  number  that  cjui 
be  called  and  on  the  length  of  service 
are,  in  my  opinion  the  only  provisions 
that  are  modified,  that  are  waived  by 
tills  language. 

Certainly  no  provision  of  law  would  be 
repealed  that  lays  dowTi  the  standards 
by  which  they  may  be  recalled,  when  we 
are  recalling  these  men  to  active  duty. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
it  very  important,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  a  definite  understanding  on 
that  point.  Certainly  if  we  are  making 
any  legislative  history  here,  we  are  mak- 
ing it  based  upon  what  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  said. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  who  is  one  of  the 
able  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  agree  that  the  committee 
had  no  intention  whatsoever  of  having 
this  legislation  affect  the  rules  guiding 
the  standards  to  be  applied  in  recalling 
them?  I  cannot  possibly  conceive  that 
any  contrary  construction  coiHd  prop- 
erly be  put  upon  It. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  hope 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  right ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  Interpreta- 
tion the  Department  of  Defense  would 
have  put  on  it. 

Yesterday  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee suggested — and.  I  thought,  very 
properly — that  the  committee  report 
stated  what  is  hoped  would  be  done  and 
states  the  committee's  hopes. 

I  read  now  from  page  3  of  the  commit- 
tee report: 

To  achieve  fair  treatment  as  between 
mejnbers  in  the  Beady  Reserve  who  are  be- 
ing considered  for  recall  to  duty  without 
their  consent,  consideration  shall  be  given 
to — 

( 1 )  the  length  and  nature  of  previous 
service,  to  assure  such  sharing  of  exposure 
to  hazards  as  the  national  security  and  mil- 
itary requirements  will  reasonably  allow; 

(2)  family  responsibilities;  and 

{ 3 )  employment  necessary  to  maintain  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  Interest. 

Again,  the  committee  recognizes  that  the 
primary  consideration  must  be  the  selection 
of  those  members  and  units  required  for  an 
adequate  national  security. 

I  interpret  that  to  mean  that  although 
this  is  the  normal  provision  of  the  stat- 
utes, in  case  men  are  recalled  to  duty 
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under  a  declaration  of  emergency  by  the 
President,  the  phrase  "notwithstanding 
aKy  other  provision  of  law"  waives  that, 
and  therefore  we  merely  express  the  hope 
that  the  normal  provisions  in  regard  to 
calling  to  active  duty  those  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  would  be  observed.  I  hope  the 
chairman  is  correct.  I  merely  want  the 
record  to  be  clear. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  For  my  part,  I  can- 
nct  agree  that  that  construction  could 
pc'ssibly  be  placed  upon  it.  In  the  first 
place,  the  provisions  which  the  Senator 
has  read  from  the  committee  report,  and 
which  are  presented  to  the  Senate,  ap- 
pear in  the  declaration  of  policy  in  an 
act;  and  the  Senator  was  present  when 
the  members  of  the  committee  went  fur- 
ther than  those  declarations  and  re- 
quested of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  his 
cooperation,  in  further  extending  it,  in 
seeing  that  those  who  had  been  on  pay 
status  would  be  called  before  those  who 
had  not  been  on  pay  status,  and  that 
those  who  had  done  only  6  months  of 
active  duty  and  were  then  put  in  the 
Reserves,  would  be  called  before  those 
who  had  performed  extended  active  duty. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  Is  an 
honorable  man,  assured  the  committee 
that,  so  far  as  practicable,  he  would  fol- 
low that  policy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  glad 
to  note  what  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  said.  I  think  the  Secretary 
said  "insofar  as  practicable,"  which,  of 
course,  creates  something  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  is  practicable.  But, 
\  as  chairman  of  the  committee  has  said, 
I  think  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  honorable  person,  and 
would  administer  the  law  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  far  as  my  intent 
is  concerned,  in  making  the  legislative 
history,  I  contend — and  I  am  confident 
I  am  correct  in  my  contention — that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  selection  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  for  active  duty  are  not 
in  any  way  repealed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Are  not 
in  anywise  repealed  or  modified  by  the 
use  of  the  phrase  in  line  3  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Except  as  to  the 
number.  We  fixed  a  new  number.  We 
put  a  ceiling  of  250,000  on  the  number 
that  can  be  called,  whereas  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  had  proclaimed  an  emer- 
gency, could  have  called  up  to  a  million. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
made  a  most  imE>ortant  statement,  and 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  on  this  point  to 
have  the  interpretation  exactly  as  the 
chairman  has  suggested. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  there  is  any  devi- 
ation, and  it  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  shall  be  happy  to  take 
it  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  im- 
mediately and  obtain  a  clarification.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
it.  Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  call  up  as  many  as  500  Reservists 
without  working  a  hardship  on  some  in- 
dividuals. That  is  inevitable.  If  we 
have  an  emergency,  some  are  going  to 
make  sacrifices.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  equality  of  sacrifice  in  time 
of  war.  We  are  trying  earnestly  to  do 
so  in  this  instance.  We  are  going  to 
try  to  avoid  what  happened  in  Korea 


when  we  got  into  trouble  there,  hur- 
riedly and  unexpectedly,  and  we  had  to 
call  up  young  men  who  had  fought  in 
World  War  II.  Some  had  been  out  for 
5  years,  had  just  returned  home,  had 
just  started  businesses,  had  just  started 
rearing  families,  and  we  called  them 
and  sent  them  to  fight  a  second  war. 
when  there  were  millions  of  men  in 
America  who  had  not  fought  one  war. 
We  are  trying  t;)  go  as  far  as  we  can  to 
avoid  that  situation,  and  see  that  the 
men  who  have  rendered  less  service 
would  be  the  first  called,  in  the  event 
Reserves  are  recalled. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  made  this  point  with  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  assured  the 
Chairman  that  he  agreed  with  him  m 
principle,  and  he  would  do  the  best  he 
could  to  see  that  the  calls  were  handled 
in  the  way  described. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  assured  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  He  assured  the 
committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELI..     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  heartening  to 
hear  that,  and  I  am  sure  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  will  carry  that  out :  but  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Georgia  feel  that 
there  are  advantages  in  doing  this  by 
law,  rather  than  by  emergency  Execu- 
tive power?  The  Senator  stated  one 
of  the  advantages,  namely,  that  it  is  for 
a  shorter  period  of  time.  Another  big 
advantage  under  present  procedure 
seems  to  be  that  this  responsibility  is 
shared  by  the  executive  with  the  legis- 
lative branch.  That  is  the  way  it  should 
be.  We  want  our  potential  enemies  to 
know  that  the  legislative  branch  stands 
100  percent  with  the  executive  branch 
in  these  emergency  requirements 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  will  not 
have  constituents  who  will  be  prejudiced 
by  this  action  and  who  will  feel  they 
have  been  injured.  But  the  American 
people,  by  and  large,  including  those 
families,  are  ready  and  willing  to  stand 
up  to  what  is  necessary  in  a  crisis  like 
this.  I  feel  it  is  a  responsibility  that 
should  be  shared  between  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  legisla- 
tive branch  in  this  instance  is  acting 
consistently  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  we  maintain  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
legislative  responsibility,  primarily,  to 
see  that  we  have  an  adequate  defense 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     ;,  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  For  the 
purpose  of  nailing  down  the  point,  I 
call  attention  1o  the  fact  that  the  first 
sentence  of  the  joint  resolution  contains 
the  words: 

That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  until  July  1,  1962.  the  President 
may,  without  tlie  consent  of  the  persons 
concerned,  order  any  unit,  and  any  member 


not  assigned  to  a  unit  or  org.uilzed  to  srrve 
ac  a  unit,  in  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed 
force  to  active  duty  for  not  more  than  tweUe 
consecutive   months. 

I  think  that  language  was  susceptible 
to  the  interpretation  that  the  phrase 
"without  the  consent  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned" and  "notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law"  seemed  pretty  wide 
open.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee nailed  it  down  by  the  statement 
that  the  call  is  to  be  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  law  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable had  the  Ready  Reserve  been 
called  on  an  emergency  declaration 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  bringing 
this  question  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  joint  resolution  changing 
existing  law  relate  to  the  number  who 
may  be  called  and  the  length  of  then- 
duty.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  shai-ing  the  responsibility:  and 
in  so  doing  we  not  only  limit  the  number 
to  250.000.  instead  of  1  million,  but  we 
limit  the  time  of  service  that  can  be  re- 
qiured  from  24  to  12  months.  They  are 
.significant  changes 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Had  the 
joint  resolution  provided,  "notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  law  pertain- 
ing to  calling  up  the  Ready  Reserve  un- 
der an  emergency  declaration."  or  cited 
the  law,  it  would  be  clear  that  was  the 
law  being  suspended;  but  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law"  created  an  area  of  some 
uncertainty.  I  thmk  it  is  clear,  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  chairman  has  said, 
that  the  law  that  has  been  abrogated  is 
the  one  he  stated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assure  Senators  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  by  adopt- 
ing this  resolution  we  do  not  intend  to 
waive  a  single  provision  we  enacted  fol- 
lowing the  Korean  war  in  an  attempt  to 
divide  the  hazards  and  time  and  efforts 
involved  in  defending  the  United  States 
as  widely  as  possible  among  those  who 
are  eligible  for  mihtary  service. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  point  out  that 
the  President  is  taking  this  action  with- 
out declaring  an  emergency. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course:  and  this 
joint  resolution  provides  a  time  limita- 
tion up  to  July  1.  1962;  if  the  President 
declares  an  emergency  he  can  keep  it  in 
operation  so  long  as  he  serves  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  question  is 
for  the  purpose  of  information  and 
clarification.  What  will  be  the  status 
of  young  men  who  are  within  the  draft 
age  who  are  now  students  in  our  colleges 
or  universities? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  All  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18 '2  and  26  are  sub- 
ject to  the  draft.  The  possibility  of 
young  men  in  colleges  being  called 
would  be  affected  by  a  number  of  con- 
siderations. Some  of  the  questions  I 
cannot  answer. 
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In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  how  how 
many  men  will  be  called.  There  will 
be  a  substantial  steji-up.  The  local 
boards  will  establish  priorities,  to  de- 
termine whether  to  put  these  young  men 
in  I-A.  Some  local  boards  have  their 
own  rules.  Some  feel  that  so  long  as  a 
man  is  making  certain  grades  in  col- 
lege they  will  let  him  stay,  and  if  he 
falls  below  this  level  in  his  grades  they 
reclassify  him  to  I-A  and  make  him 
available. 

I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  the 
Senator.  I  should  say  that  the  possi- 
bility of  a  young  man  between  the  ages 
of  ISVb  and  26.  now  In  college,  being 
called  to  active  duty  will  be  greater. 
They  would  be  greater  whether  we 
passed  this  measure  or  not.  We  are 
strengthening  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  shall  have  to 
utilize  the  draft  law.  This  measure 
would  not  change  the  draft  law  itself. 
Any  young  man  who  is  within  the  draft 
age,  who  is  physically  and  mentally 
qualified,  whatever  may  be  his  position, 
is  in  greater  danger  of  being  called,  but 
we  are  not  seeking  to  repeal  any  defer- 
ment g|ven  to  studenUs  in  colleges  who 
are  maintaining  spr'ciflc  schoiastic 
standards. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the 
response  of  my  colleague,  who  is  In- 
foi-med  and  knowledgeable  on  this  sub- 
ject, yet  who  admits  \ery  frankly  that 
this  is  a  developing  problem  as  we 
broaden  the  call  and  increase  our 
Armed  Forces.  This  action  is  necessary 
and  our  citizenry  supports  the  Presi- 
dent in  mobilizing  our  resources,  both 
military  and  economic  to  meet  the  So- 
viet threat. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  will  be  called. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  under- 
standable. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sure  the  num- 
ber will  be  several  times  the  7.000  to 
8,000  a  month  who  ha^•e  been  called  for 
the  past  few  months.  However,  there  is 
a  pool  of  about  P2  million  young  men 
within  the  age  limitations  who  have  not 
yet   been  examined  for  classification. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  one  further 
inquiry.  Today  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  a  parent.  In  this  case  a  father, 
who  has  limited  financial  means.  He 
said  that  he  had  conUicted  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  which  his  son 
is  now  a  student  in  reference  to  the  re- 
fund of  tuition  costs  if  his  -non  was 
called  in  the  autumn  after  having 
begun  another  school  year.  The  pay- 
ment would  be  several  hundreds  of 
dollars.  He  further  indicated  that  he 
felt  the  institution  would  not  reimburse 
the  money,  if  paid  for  the  son.  This 
is  an  important  consideration  for  him 
as  it  will  be  in  many  cases,  where  par- 
ents are  making  saiMifices  for  their 
children.  They  are  patriotic  and  are 
fully  in  accord  with  the  step-up  of  the 
draft. 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  I  suggest  that  the 
parent  discuss  the  problem  with  the 
local  board.  The  menibers  of  the  board 
know  the  people  in  the  community. 
They  know  the  sacrifices  being  made. 
They  know  whether  they  would  be  Jus- 
tified  in   extending    the   time   for   the 


young  man  before  he  is  called  to  service 
because  his  father,  who  is  a  man  of 
limited  means,  has  invested  a  great  deal 
In  his  education.  I  think  any  ordinary 
local  board,  composed  of  reasonable 
American  citizens,  would  take  all  those 
facts  into  consideration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  feel  the  colloquy 
has  been  helpful. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  the 
great  familiarity  with  this  subject  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee ha-s,  and  it  may  be  that  the  law  it-self 
answers  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask. 

How  will  the  draft  law,  when  this 
measure  is  passed,  apply  to  students  at 
medical  and  dental  schools  who  main- 
tain adequate  academic  standards  to- 
ward graduation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  .should  be  very  much 
surprised  if  It  touched  a  single  one  of 
them,  because  we  have  had  to  pass  spe- 
cial laws  in  regard  to  the  draft  of  doc- 
tors up  to  the  age  of  35  in  order  to  main- 
tain medical  men  in  the  services.  In 
no  emergency  in  which  this  countrj'  has 
ever  engaged  have  we  failed  to  give 
deferment — not  exemption,  but  defer- 
ment— to  medical  students  who  maintain 
cei-taln  grades  because,  unfortunately. 
one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  country 
during  time  of  war  is  for  doctors.  We 
have  always  had  to  put  them  in  a  de- 
ferred category. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  that  deferred 
category  result  from  the  operation  of 
the  law  or  from  the  operation  of  the  reg- 
ulations under  which  the  law  is  admin- 
istered? 

Mr.  RUSSFLL.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  it  comes  about  by  virtue  of  regula- 
tions of  the  President.  The  President 
is  authorized  by  the  law  to  defer  persons 
whase  activities  promote  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  Interest.  On  three 
occasions  when  we  inquired  considerable 
mobilization,  including  World  War  II 
when  we  had  in  excess  of  12  million  men 
and  women  in  the  service,  there  was 
never  any  question  whatever  of  the  de- 
ferment of  medical  students.  Indeed, 
the  Government  went  so  far  as  to  pay 
their  expenses  in  school,  because  there 
were  not  enough  who  were  going  of 
their  own  accord. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
correctly  understand  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  feels  there  would  be  no 
prejudice  at  all  against  students  in  re- 
gard to  remainmg  in  medical  and  dental 
schools  if  they  maintained  adequate 
academic  standards. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  incomprehensi- 
ble to  me  how  we  could  possibly  get  into 
a  position  in  which  those  students  would 
be  in  danger.  Even  if  we  got  into  an 
all-out  nuclear  war  the  need  for  doc- 
tors would  be  much  greater  than  it 
would  be  in  a  war  with  conventio;ial 
weapons. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  be  t:-ue 
with  respect  to  pupils  selected  by  :he 
selection  committees  of  the  medical  i^nd 
dental  schools  for  admission  during  the 


time  of  operation  of  the  law,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
would. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  same  rule  would 
apply. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Usually  the  local 
draft  boards  are  composed  of  men  of 
good  judgment  and  haxd  commonsense. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  President  on 
recommendations  by  Governors  of  the 
States. 

I  think  the  odds  would  be  quite  over- 
whf>lming  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
tliirk  these  men  would  be  in  the  slight- 
r  t  d,in""r  A  they  had  admission  certifi- 
cates to  a  medical  school. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
.Scnritor  f^els,  as  I  understand  him,  that 
the  local  boards  would  recognize  the 
soundnf.ss  of  the  selection  process? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  If  the  local  board 
did  not,  I  am  confident  the  State  appeals 
board  would.  If  the  State  board  did 
not,  the  national  board  certainly  would. 

Mr.  HOLLANT).  They  would  recog- 
nize the  selection  process. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  any  event,  it 
would  require  a  change  in  regulations  to 
reach  the  man. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
v.ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
the  able  Senator  from  Georgia,  he  is 
saying  that  decisions  are  to  be  made  by 
the  local  board.  The  fact  that  a  man 
wishes  to  go  to  college  or  is  in  college  is 
not  necessarily  a  cause  for  deferment; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     It  is  not. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  in  certain 
categories  of  skills  and  sciences,  such  as 
the  medical  professions,  it  is  a  very 
sound  reason  for  the  man  to  be  deferred. 
Under  the  law.  this  does  not  waive  the 
service  requirement. 

T^Ir.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  draft  law  so 
drawn  that  it  contemplates  mobilization 
to  the  best  advantage,  in  the  interests  of 
the  .security  of  the  coimtry,  of  those 
persons  who,  by  reason  of  age,  fall 
within  the  terms  of  the  law? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  what  we  have 
undertaken  to  write  into  the  law.  and 
likewise  to  state  in  the  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  person  goes  to  college  does  not  mean 
he  will  be  granted  a  deferment  or  an 
exemption. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  a  ludicrous  situation  to  have  supposed 
equality  of  service,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  say  that  because  a  man  is  in  college 
he  is  immune  from  serving  his  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Or  to  apply  that 
rule  to  a  man  who  wishes  to  go  to  college. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Or  to  apply  It  to  a 
man  who  wishes  to  go  to  college. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about 
yoimg  men  seeking  refuge  In  college  to 
escape  service.  Undoubtedly  there  have 
been  some  cases  of  that  kind. 
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If  Senators  will  examine  the  records 
of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  I 
think  they  will  find  that  the  percentage 
of  young  men  in  college  who  imme- 
diately responded,  without  the  need  for 
a  draft  law,  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  percentage  of  those  in  any  other 
category  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
fair  to  say  that  because  men  are  in  col- 
lege they  are  there  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  draft.  Thousands  of  such 
men  immediately  responded  to  the  call 
m  both  world  wars,  before  machinery 
existed  to  take  them  into  service. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  say  that.    I  concur. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  reason  the 
point  was  raised  is  that  there  was  a  radio 
broadcast  which  at  least  implied  that 
people  would  be  exempted  or  deferred  if 
they  planned  to  go  to  college.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  several  times  in  the 
committee. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  that 
broadcaster  is  administering  any  part  of 
the  selective  service  law.  I  did  not  hear 
the  broadcast.  Thfere  is  nothing  in  the 
law  that  wouldjpi#mit  that.  Of  course. 
Congress  wojl^ot  stand  for  it.  I  will 
read  th^pi^ision  of  the  law : 

may  be  authorized  by  the  Presl- 
persons — 

That  is,  it  is  on  an  individual  basis — 
in  any  category  of  industry,  agriculture  or 
other  employment  whose  activity  in  study, 
research,  medical,  dental,  scientific  (and 
some  additional  endeavors)  is  found  to  be 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  Interest.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot,  however,  defer  all  persons  in 
any  Individual  category.  Deferment  must 
be  on  the  basis  of  individual  status. 

A  deferred  person  remains  liable  for 
induction  until  he  is  35  years  old.  Even 
the  President  cannot  defer  all  persons 
in  a  particular  status. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  college  boys  generally  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  bill,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  degree  that  older  men 
between  the  ages  of  23  and  26  would  be? 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  draft 
now  is  taking  men  between  the  ages  of 
23  and  26  rather  than  younger  men. 

So  a  boy  who  ordinarily  is  in  college 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  22  would  not 
be  affected  to  the  same  degree  as  would 
men  who  are  out  of  college. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  that  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  is  a  very 
modest  man,  and  he  did  not  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  the 
fact  that  yesterday  he  emphasized  as 
strongly  as  anyone  could  emphasize  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  he  believed 
that  the  new  law  should  be  administered 
as  fairly  and  as  equitably  as  possible, 
regardless  of  where  the  boy  might  be, 
what  type  of  boy  he  might  be,  or  where 
he  might  be  studying.  I  emphasize  that 
the  bill  would  apply  mostly  to  boys  be- 
tween 23  and  26,  from  my  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  RUSSEIJ^.  I  believe  the  average 
age  of  young  men  being  drafted  today  is 
approximately  23. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  only  a 
small  number  are  being  drafted.  Last 
year,  as  I  recall,  we  drafted  about  100.- 
000  men,  whereas  approximately  450.000 
other  men  entered  the  service  by  enlist- 
ment. By  enlistment  they  could  enter 
the  branch  of  I  he  service  of  their  choice. 
Of  the  approximately  550.000  recruited, 
only  about  100.000  were  actually  in- 
ducted under  the  .selective  service  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Under  the  proposed 
legislation  would  there  be  any  change  in 
the  manner  of  selection  of  doctors  and 
dentists  to  be  called  back  into  .service? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  joint  resoluuon 
would  not  amend  the  selective  service 
law  in  any  particular. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  the  method  of 
choosing  doc'X)rs  and  dentists  under 
which  they  have  been  caUed  be  changed'^ 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  will  still  have  in 
existence  the  selective  service  law,  un- 
der which  we  can  draft  doctors  up  to  the 
age  of  35  years  at  the  pre.sent  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  the  machin- 
eiT  of  the  sel(?ctive  service  laws,  doctors 
from  that  group  are  selected  in  various 
areas  and  attempts  are  made  to  adjust 
the  taking  of  .such  doctors  in  a  way  as  to 
affect  the  civilian  population  least. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  have  been  living 
under  that  procedure  for  a  long  time.  A 
doctor  practicing  in  a  rural  county  can 
nearly  always,  obtain  a  deferment  until 
another  doctor  can  be  brought  into  the 
community.  I  think  the  rule  of  reason 
has  been  pretty  well  applied  in  its  ap- 
plication to  doctors  and  dentists  who 
are  drafted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  doctors'  draft 
has  not  changed  in  any  way. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  age  requirements.  The  term 
of  duty  of  anyone  who  is  now  in  the 
service  may  be  extended  for  12  months 
if  the  President  wishes  to  do  so.  There 
is  that  much  change  provided  for. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  the  pro- 
curement of  new  doctors  and  dentists  is 
concerned,  the  same  methods  that  have 
been  found  adequate  for  some  years  will 
be  followed  without  change? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  understanding  of 
the  Senator  froih  Florida  is  the  same 
as  my  own. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Under 
the  provision  of  section  2  would  it  not 
be  possible  to  extend  the  period  of  serv- 
ice of  a  doctor  or  a  dentist  by  1  year? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  just  stated  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  such  ex- 
tension could  be  made.  I  said  that  is 
the  only  change  that  I  knew  of  that  the 
joint  resolution  would  make.  The  Pres- 
ident could  extend  by  12  months  the 
service  of  any  doctor  or  dentist  now  in 
the  service. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  While  I 
am  on  my  feet,  with  respect  to  section 
2,  the  phrase  appears,  "notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  the  law."  Does 
the  chairman  state  for  the  record  as 
his    interpretation    that    the    only    law 


which  would  be  abrogated  is  that  law  or 
those  laws  which  relate  to  the  period 
of  time  or  length  of  service? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has 
certainly  stated  my  understanding,  and 
the  fact  that  the  provision  limits  the 
proposal  to  expire  on  July  1,  1962. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
that  provision  is  important  also. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  do  not  define,  in 
the  bill,  any  emergency.  We  dp  not  de- 
clare a  legislative  emergency. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  what 
the  interpretation  means. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  ex- 
tension of  time  factor  in  the  enlistment 
contract  or  duty  contract,  whatever  it 
may  be,  may  be  exercised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  only  upon  authoriza- 
tion of  the  President? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  undoubtedly,  so  far  as 
the  power  is  concerned,  under  section  2 
the  President  would  have  the  authority — 
the  naked  power — to  extend  the  term 
of  service  of  every  per.son  now  in  the 
armed  .services  by  12  months. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Regard- 
less of  his  age. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Or  any- 
thing else. 

Mr  RUSSEIX.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect I  mean  if  the  person  is  physically 
qualified  for  duty. 

Beyond  the.se  provisions,  the  commit- 
tee hopes  that  to  the  extent  this  action 
is  consistent  with  requirements  in  the 
pre.sent  circumstances,  priority  in  the 
selection  of  members  for  ordering  to 
active  duty  under  this  resolution  will  be 
given  to  those  reservists  who  have  not 
performed  active  duty  other  than  6 
months  of  active  duty  for  training  and 
to  those  reservists  who  have  been  in  a 
drill  pay  status  and  thus  have  been  com- 
pensated for  their  participation  in  the 
Reserve.  The  committee  is  aware  that 
it  will  not  be  practical  to  follow  this 
guidance  without  exception,  especially  in 
those  cases  in  which  entire  units  may  be 
required  on  active  duty.  Nonetheless, 
one  of  our  objectives  has  been  to  create 
a  Reserve  compo.sed  largely  of  persons 
who  have  not  fought  a  war  or  served 
long  periods  on  active  duty.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  recall  the  many 
hard.ships  and  inequities  that  were  neces- 
sary during  hostilities  in  Korea  when 
there  was  no  choice  except  to  mobilize 
reservists  who  were  veterans  of  World 
War  II. 

Section  2  of  the  resolution  contains 
discretionary  authority  for  the  extension 
for  not  more  than  12  months  of  en- 
listments, appointments,  and  other 
periods  of  obligated  service  that  other- 
wise would  expire  before  July  1,  1962. 
Let  me  stress  that  this  is  not  a  whole- 
sale extension  of  all  such  p>eriods  of 
obligated  service  by  operation  of  law. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  assured  the 
Committee  that  this  authority  will  be 
selectively  and  sparingly  used  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  trained  personnel  for  whom 
no  satisfactory  replacements  are  imme- 
diately available.  There  is  no  intent  to 
use  this  authority  to  avoid  actions  to 
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procure  the  necessary  jjersonnel  by  other 
means.  Inductions  will  be  increased, 
enlistments  will  be  increased,  and  addi- 
tional junior  oflflcers  will  be  procured. 

At  the  present  time  :«)me  of  the  young 
men  who  come  out  of  college  ROTC 
serve  only  6  months  It  is  wholly  likely 
more  of  them  now  will  have  to  do  2 
years  of  duty  owing  to  the  increase  in 
size  of  our  forces  and  the  building  up 
of  three  additional  divisions.  Despite 
these  steps,  there  are  some  persons  whose 
obligated  service  would  othei-wise  ex- 
pire before  July  1,  1962,  and  whose  serv- 
ices the  Armed  Forces  can  hardly  afford 
to  lose  in  the  situation  that  immediately 
confronts  us. 

The  extension  is  limited  to  at>out  12 
months,  because  we  regarded  that  as 
being  adequate  time  for  the  Army  to 
train  a  replacement  for  any  man  who 
might  necessarily  be  lield  over  because 
he  was  a  specialist. 

Another  purpose  of  section  2  is  to 
permit  an  extei^sion  of  the  periods  of 
active  duty  for  trainisig  that  are  per- 
formed by  the  Reserve  members  and 
units  not  on  active  duty  Ordinarily,  the 
length  of  such  active  duty  for  training 
IS  not  more  than  15  days  annually.  The 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  testified  that  the 
authority  of  section  L'  may  be  used  to 
extend  the  length  of  such  periods  of 
active  duty  for  training  by  2  to  4  weeks 
above  the  period  now  required. 

As  all  Senators  know,  those  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  who  are  attached 
to  units  and  are  in  a  pay  status  now  are 
required  to  do  15  days  of  active  duty 
each  year.  The  provision  of  law  to  which 
I  refer  would  give  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  authority  to  extend  that  period 
of  training  without  cal  ing  them  to  active 
duty.  There  is  no  intention  to  extend 
it  indefinitely. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let  us 
nail  that  down  a  bit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Under 
the  language  of  the  joint  resolution, 
he  could  extend  that  training  period  by 
12  months. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  he  could. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  what 
the  Chairman  is  saying  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  presenting  the  joint 
resolution  indicated  that  he  might  ex- 
pect to  use  it  to  extend  the  training 
period  from  2  weeks  to  4  weeks.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  said  he  would  not 
In  any  case  extend  it  for  more  than  4 
weeks,  over  what  it  is  now.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  if  he  acted  otherwise, 
would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  with 
an  arm  of  the  Senate,  its  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
this  is  important  legislative  history. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    So  do  I. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  expect  him 
to  break  his  word. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  do  other  than  act  in 
accordance  with  the  assurance  he  gave 
the  committee. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  could  extend  the 
period  by  12  months. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  he 
does  not  expect  to  increase  it  for  more 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  If  the  big  bell 
were  to  ring.. of  course  everyone  in  the 
Active  Reserve,  whether  Standby  or 
Ready,  would  be  called.  If  conditions 
do  not  worsen,  in  my  opinion  there  will 
not  be  more  than  100.000  persons  called 
under  the  provision  in  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  ordering  of  the  Reserves  to  active 
duty.  The  training  time  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  divisions  will 
probably  be  extended  by  2  to  4  weeks. 

In  my  individual  opinion  it  should  be 
extended  by  2  weeks.  These  men  have 
all  had  at  least  6  months  of  active  train- 
ing with  troops.  However,  the  2  weeks 
they  spend  now  is  not  sufficient  to  get 
them  into  the  physical  condition  which 
they  should  be  if  they  are  to  respond 
immediately. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  further- 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
protection  which  is  ordinarily  afforded 
to  the  National  Guardsman  who  is  on 
active  duty  for  training  for  2  weeks  or 
for  a  15-day  period  during  the  summer, 
with  respect  to  his  job,  carry  over  to 
the  tour  of  extended  active  duty? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  ray  mind  that  he  v.ill 
retain  every  reemployment  protection 
that  he  has  imder  existing  law.  The 
Senator  is  cMie  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  he  knows  how  diligently  we  have 
safeguarded  those  rights. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  give  assurance  to  the 
National  Guardsmen  that  they  will  have 
job  protection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  will  have  evei-y 
protection  they  have  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  not  only  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
but  also  with  other  members  of  his  com- 
mittee about  the  importance,  as  I  see  it, 
of  giving  recognition  for  previous  serv- 
ice by  members  of  the  Reserve,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  established  them- 
selves in  their  profession  or  calling,  by 
using,  in  the  first  instance,  members  of 
the  Reserve  who  have  not  had  wartime 
service  or  any  service  except  training. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I,  therefore  particu- 
larly commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  his  committee  for  that  para- 
graph in  their  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  much  time  has 
elapsed  since  World  War  II  that  any 
man  who  is  in  the  Ready  Reserve  and 
who  has  served  in  Korea  or  in  World 
War  II  is  there  voluntarily  because  he 
wants  to  be  there  and  because  he  asked 
to  be  there:  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Inactive  Reserve 
before  this. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  that 
fact.    I  appreciate  even  more  the  para- 


graph  in   the   committee   report   which 
begins  with  the  sentence: 

One  of  the  longstanding  objectues  of  the 
committee  has  been  the  creation  of  a  Re- 
serve composed  largely  of  persons  who  had 
not  previously  fought  a  war  or  served  long 
periods  of   active  duty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  if  he  agrees  that  the  para- 
graph should  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  express  for  myself 
and  for  evei-y  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  committee  ap- 
preciation for  this  fact,  because  we  all 
saw  many  unnecessary  hardships  visited 
upon  members  of  the  Reserve  because  of 
the  failure  to  recognize  this  important 
principle  during  the  Korean  catastrophe. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  in  40  years  of 
public  life  have  I  suffered  the  agony  that 
I  suffered  when  I  saw  men  who  had 
fouiiht  in  World  War  II  called  from  wives 
and  young  children  and  businesses  that 
they  had  started,  to  go  to  Korea.  Some 
of  them  had  had  service  in  World  War  II 
for  as  long  as  5  or  6  years.  For  that 
reason  I  dedicated  myself  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  the  Reserves  which 
would  more  fairly  distribute  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  of  this  country  to  defend  it 
in  time  of  peril. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  that  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  his  committee  I  congratulate  them 
warmly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  paragraph  I  have  mentioned  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senator  from 
Gieorgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  happy  to  have 
that  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  ^the  excerpt 
from  the  report  wsis  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  longstanding  objectives  of  the 
committee  has  been  the  creation  of  a  Re- 
serve composed  largely  of  persons  who  had 
not  previously  fought  a  war  or  served  long 
periods  of  active  duty.  One  of  the  principal 
purixjses  in  establishing  the  6-month  train- 
ing program  was  the  creation  of  such  a 
Reserve.  In  an  attempt  to  distribute  equi- 
tably the  responsibilities  of  military  service, 
the  committee  hojjes  that  to  the  gfreatest 
extent  consistent  with  military  requirements 
the  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who  are 
ordered  to  active  duty  under  the  authority 
of  this  resolution  will  be  those  whose  pre- 
vious active  service  has  been  limited  to  6 
months  of  active  duty  for  training  and  to 
those  who  have  been  in  a  drill  pay  status 
In  the  Reserve. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
hope  and  pray  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary even  to  use  the  rather  modest  pow- 
ers which  are  granted  by  the  joint  reso- 
lution. However,  no  one  knows  what  the 
future  holds.  That  is  particularly  true 
when  we  are  dealing  with  people  who 
have  a  totalitarian  form  of  government, 
under  which  the  destiny  of  200  million 
people  is  committed  to  one  man. 

I  was  shocked  to  read  the  other  day 
that  the  Ambassador  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Menshikov,  was  quoted  as 
having   stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
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AmejTican  people  would  not  fight  to  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  in  a  meas- 
ure to  defend  the  liberties  that  differ- 
entiate our  society  from  that  of  any 
other  under  the  canopy  of  Ood's  heaven. 

I  say  with  the  utmost  solemnity  that 
I  hope  further  investigation  will  be  made 
before  Khrushchev  acts  on  any  such 
statement,  because  he  could  not  make  a 
more  tragic  error  than  to  mistake,  per- 
haps, a  too  great  tolerance  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  cowardice  or  unwilling- 
ness to  fight  and,  if  need  be,  die  should 
occasion  arise. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  made  the  mistake  of 
underestimating  the  willingness  of  Amer- 
ican people  to  fight.  Hitler  made  it,  too. 
and  as  a  result  he  died  in  a  bunker  out- 
side Berlin.  I  hope  Khrushchev  will 
profit  by  their  example. 

We  in  this  country  will  go  to  any 
length  to  avoid  war.  But  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  siirrendering  our  honor 
or  our  freedom,  in  my  opinion  Americans 
still  have  the  will  to  fight  and  the  will 
to  aosemble  the  means  to  fight.  If  we 
sure  forced  into  a  war,  whatever  it  takes, 
even  though  all  the  casualties  will  not 
be  on  the  battlefront,  and  though  they 
may  be  counted  in  the  millions,  once 
we  are  committed  to  it  we  will  see  it 
through  to  victory. 

I  hope  that  that  will  not  happen,  be- 
cause even  with  a  victory  gained  by  us. 
the  civilization  we  have  today  would  be 
a  shambles. 

While  there  is  certainly  no  sense  of 
glee  or  exhilaration  in  taking  the  pre- 
cautionary actions  contemplated  under 
this  resolution,  neither  should  there  be 
any  feeling  of  despair.  Much  has  been 
spoken  and  written  in  recent  years  about 
a  tendency  to  overstate  our  national  ac- 
complishments and  potentialities.  I  do 
not  agree.  My  own  view  is  that  the 
almost  limitless  spirit  and  determination 
of  our  people  are  still  being  underesti- 
mated. Approval  of  this  resolution  will 
be  another  manifestation  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand  the  significance 
of  the  crisis  that  is  bemg  forced  upon  us 
and  that  we  will  respond  with  all  our 
resources. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  know  there  is  con- 
cern among  some  young  Reserve  officers 
who  are  married  and  have  assumed  obli- 
gations in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  homes  as  to  whether  or  not  anything 
comparable  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act,  which  was  applicable 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war.  would  be  applicable  at  this  time  to 
men  called  up  among  the  250,000. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  confident  that 
law  is  still  in  effect.  If  it  has  been  re- 
pealed, I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  thinks 
It  is  a  permanent  law,  does  he? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  believe  it  is 
permanent  legislation.  If  it  is  not.  it 
certainly  should  be  reenacted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  young  men  who  are  now  to  be  called 
are  entitled  to  know  that  advantage  will 
not  be  taken  of  them  in  important  mat- 
ters such  as  the  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages on  their  homes  by  reason  of  their 
service. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Under  a  political  sys- 
tem such  as  ours.  I  think  we  may  safely 
assure  any  young  man  who  may  be  called 
to  service  under  this  act  that  he  will 
have  all  the  protection  of  the  laws  that 
this  country  has  always  afforded  its 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  in  time  of 
war. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  certain  that 
that  statement  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  be  re- 
assuring. I  feel,  as  he  does,  that  Con- 
gress would  speedily  enact  such  legis- 
lation if  it  were  found  to  be  necessary. 
I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  offer  my  amendment  which 
is  at  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LiciSLATivE  Clerk.  On  pape  2. 
add  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  or  r>efense  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establifh  ( 1 1  a 
lump  sum  Incentive  payment  which  shall 
recognize  prior  service  In  an  active  duty 
status  for  those  persons  who  volunteer  and 
are  accepted  for  twelve  months  extended 
duty  in  the  categories  desired  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  (2)  a  schedule  of  ex- 
tendea  duty  pay  which  shall  b"  applicable 
to  all  persons  who  serve  additional  active 
duty  periods  under  the  authority  of  this  .^ct. 
Compensation  provided  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
Impair  any  compensation,  entitlement,  r.r 
emolument  to  which  the  person  may  be 
otherwise  entitled.  In  establt.shir.g  fuch 
schedules,  the  Secretary  shall  plve  consid- 
eration to  the  character  and  leni^th  of  prior 
military  service  on  active  duty  and  to  the 
incentives  which  are  ollered  for  full- term 
reenlistments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
desire  to  propound  a  unanimou.s-con.sent 
request.  I  do  so  after  having  discussed 
the  proposal  with  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the  author 
of  the  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  allotted  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  30  minutes,  15 
minutes  to  a  side,  ha»f  of  the  time  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  dLstinpui-shed 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  ana  half  of 
the  time  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Goorpia  IMr. 
Russell  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  agreement  is  entered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  say  clearly  for 
the  record  that  I  recognize  as  well  as 
anyone  else  that  when  we  provide  for 
more  ships,  more  planes,  and  more 
trucks,  more  men  are  required  to  operate 
them.  It  does  not  merely  take  men;  it 
takes  trained  men.  So  regardless  of  the 
decision  with  respect  to  tliis  particular 
amendment.  I  expect  to  vote  for  the 
passat^e  of  the  joint  resolution. 

I  do  not  believe  the  country  can  take 
the  general  position  it  is  taking  without 
preparing    for    eventualities.      However, 


the  amendment  I  have  presented  can  be 
simply  stated  in  this  way.  It  seeks  to 
provide  a  way  in  which  reservists  who 
would  hke  to  volunteer  for  the  12  months 
of  special  duty  may  volunteer  and  have 
consideration  of  their  availability  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  provide  most  of  the 
250,000  who  might  be  wanted. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  make  possible  longevity  pay  appliel 
to  a  12-month  extension  of  duty.  To- 
day, under  the  general  laws  applicable 
to  service,  if  a  person  volunteers  or  ex- 
tends his  period  of  duty  for  a  regular  en- 
listment period,  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
a  reenlistment  bonus.  If  his  service  is 
e.xtended  for  a  regular  period  of  service, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of 
longevity  pay. 

My  amendment  merely  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  pay  a  bonus  for  voluntarily  ex- 
tending Reserve  duty  and  have  it  limited 
to  tlie  12-month  period,  or  to  have  a 
reenhstment  bonus  recognized  for  a  12- 
month  extension  of  duly  and  to  make 
possible  longevity  pay  where  the  ex- 
tension of  service  is  only  for  12  months, 
rather  than  for  2  years  or  3  years  or  4 
years  or  6  years,  as  the  case  mipht  l>e, 
under  the  regular  requirements  for  re- 
enlistment  periods. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  control  of 
what  that  amount  might  be.  either  for 
the  reenhstment  or  the  extension-of- 
strvice  bonus  or  for  the  longevity  pa^', 
would  be  in  the  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se,  who.  in  establishing  such 
schedules,  would  give  consideration  to 
the  nature  and  length  of  prior  military 
sei-vice  on  active  duty  and  to  the  incen- 
tives which  are  offered  for  fuU-tcnn  re- 
enlistments. 

I  reserved  the  right,  so  to  .speak,  yes- 
terday in  the  full  committf^e  to  offer  the 
amendment,  because  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity at  that  time  to  cet  some  of  the 
mform.ation  I  needed  with  respect  to  the 
numbers  involved,  or  to  get  testimony 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  exist- 
ing law  before  the  committee  should  re- 
port the  joint  resolution.  I  voted  at^aiivst 
reportin.g  the  measure,  stating,  as  I  did 
.so,  that  I  desired  time  in  which  to  pre- 
pare the  amendment  which  I  have  now 
submitted. 

I  submitted  the  text  of  the  amendment 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  also  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  the  afternoon,  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible  to  draft  the  amend- 
ment and  have  copies  made.  This  morn- 
mg  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  "defense  for  Manpower, 
signed  by  Mr.  Carlisle  P.  Runge,  com- 
menting upon  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  letter  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  so  that  all  Sen- 
ators may  have  the  opportunity  to  refer 
to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Assistant  Secretary   of  Defense, 

Wash  ington,  DC.  July  28,  1961. 
Hon    Francis  Case, 
L' .9.  Smate. 

E)F.^R  Senator  Case:  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  asked  that  I  submit  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  concerning  your 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution   120 
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which,  in  effect,  directs  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  a  lump-sum  payment  for 
those  who  volunteer  for  and  serve  12  months" 
active  duty  in  a  needed  category  and  a  sched- 
ule of  extended  duty  pay  for  those  who  serve 
additional  active  duty  under  the  resolution, 
presumably  whether  voluntarily  or  not. 

The  Department  of  Defense  must  oppose 
this  amendment  for  tlie  following  reasons; 

1.  This  amendment  would  be  extremely 
costly  and  In  our  judgment  would  not  provide 
any  beneficial  result  or  add  any  incentive  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Joint  resolution  In 
fart,  we  perceive  a  very  detrimental  and  dele- 
terious result  should  such  an  amendment 
be  adopted  The  Military  E.'-Uibli.shment  ex- 
ists, and  the  members  wIkj  are  part  of  it 
serve,  for  the  very  purjxise  lur  which  this 
resolution  is  intended  They  do  not  expect 
nor  would  it  be  right  to  tjrant  them  extra 
payment  to  meet  a  refiuirement  and  a  duty 
for  which  all  of  tbeni  are  tr.iined  and 
prepared    to   perform 

2  The  payment  ol  extended  duly  pay  m 
consideration  of  invo!uiitar>  extension  ol  ac- 
tive duty  In  a  situation  of  unknown  duration 
would  result  In  marked  discrimination  among 
servicemen,  for  it  is  ba.sed  i^>!ely  on  the  fact 
that  their  terms  of  service  happen  to  expire 
during  the  effective  period  of  this  resolution. 

3  If  the  provisions  of  parai^raph  2  are 
meant  to  apply  to  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve who  liave  an  obligation  to  serve  on 
active  duty  which  has  been  imposed  by 
statute  or  which  has  been  assumed  volun- 
tarily, the  payment  of  special  scales  for  those 
who  serve  additional  active  duty  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  basic  concept  of  the  Ready 
Re.serve 

4  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  2  apply  only  U)  those  whose 
active  service  extended  under  section  2  of 
the  Joint  resolution,  then  the  amendment 
would  discriminate  against  the  ready  re- 
servist ordered  to  active  duty  For  example, 
many  ready  reservists  have  had  2  years  of 
active  duty  some  time  past  Such  reservists 
would  not  receive  extended  duty  pay  while 
another  individual  who  has  currently  served 
only  6  months  would  receive  the  extended 
active  duty   pay 

5  The  Congress  traditionally  lias  provided 
eciuitable  benefits  for  individuals  who  have 
served  in  wars  or  emerjfencies,  but  has  pro- 
vided such  benefits  at  a  time  when  the 
nature  of  the  service  could  be  accurately 
evaluated  and  when  the  benefits  could  be 
placed  on  an  Impartial  basis  This  amend- 
ment unfortunately  satisfies  neither  of  these 
criteria. 

In  short,  it  is  our  opinion  that  such  an 
amendment  would  have  a  serious  and  pro- 
found effect  aa  a  precedent  which  this  De- 
partment cannot  support  That  is,  during 
times  of  need,  we  cannot  use  financial  com- 
pensation as  a  rallying  cry  to  stimulate  vol- 
untary extensions  of  duty  or  to  recognize 
extended  active  duty  when  we  have  a  de- 
manding national  security  requirement, 

I   trust   that   the  reasons  set  forth   above 
win  In  some  measure  portray  ovir  strong  feel- 
ings against  the  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Carmslf.  p.  Runoe. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  comment  upon  the 
Secretary's  reply  In  this  respect.  I  have 
had  the  feeling  that  the  ojjeration  of 
the  selective  service  law  has  not 
achieved  the  universality  of  service 
which  the  chairman  this  afternoon  said 
was  a  desirable  objective.  I  agree  with 
him  100  percent  that  there  should  be 
imiversality  of  service  when  it  comes  to 
the  defense  of  one's  country.  I  do  not 
like  the  various  loopholes  and  exemp- 
tions which  have  been  developed  and  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  operating. 
Last  year,  about  1,200,000  men  were  en- 
rolled imder  the  Selective  Service  Act. 


Actually,  about  100,000  were  drafted; 
400.000  found  their  way  into  the  militai-y 
service  through  some  other  form,  such 
as  enlistment.  This  means  that  a  large 
number  of  men  who  are  registered  an- 
nually never  see  miUtary  service. 

I  myself  believe  that  if  the  period  of 
liability  were  reduced  from  age  35  to 
age  26  or  27,  the  period  of  responsibility 
could  be  shaipened.  However,  we  are 
not  here  dealing  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  itself,  except  as 
to  the  time  period. 

What  is  proposed  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion now  before  us  is  a  unilateral  re- 
vision of  the  enlistment  or  service  con- 
tract, so  far  as  time  is  concerned.  The 
Government  would  say  by  the  joint 
resolution  that  the  President  will  have 
the  authority  to  delegate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  the  power  to  extend 
unilaterally  any  period  of  sei-vice  by  an 
additional  12  months.  The  man  who  is 
in  the  service  will  not  be  consulted.  The 
extension  will  take  place  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  act. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  that  is 
done,  then  we  ought  to  give  that  man. 
for  the  12  months'  extension  of  service, 
longevity  pay,  so  to  speak,  which  would 
be  consistent  with  the  longevity  pay  he 
would  get  if  he  reenlisted  for  a  2 -year 
period  or  a  3-year  period,  or  extended 
his  service  voluntarily  under  the  various 
categories  of  service. 

All  my  amendment  really  proposes  is 
that  there  be  the  opportunity  to  have  a 
reenlistment  bonus  or  an  extension  of 
service  bonus  or  a  lump-sum  payment 
under  clause  1,  and  longevity  pay  under 
clause  2. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  accepted 
and  taken  to  conference,  for  an  op- 
portunity to  arrive  at  whatever  modi- 
fications or  improvements  might  occur 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  to  the 
conferees. 


Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Metc.\lf  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator 
from  Ma.s.sachusetts  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  state  that  I  joined  with  tlic 
Senator  from  Georgia  in  reporting  the 
joint  resolution  to  the  Senate,  following 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more  pa- 
triotic citizen  than  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  CaseI,  and  there  is 
no  more  careful.  con.scientious  Member 
of  the  Senate  than  he.  Certainly  I  know 
that  in  offering  this  amendment  and  in 
voting  against  the  joint  resolution  in  the 
committee,  he  acted  sincerely,  because 
he  felt  it  could  be  made  fairer  to  those 
who  have  to  serve.  I  realize  that  his 
motive  was  entirely  a  patriotic  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opF>osed  to  the 
amendment  for  several  reasons,  which  I 
shall  state  briefly. 

Fiist,  we  build  up  the  Ready  Reserve 
for  exactly  the  purposes  for  which  the 
President  is  requiring  these  men  to  serve 
at  the  present  time.  They  are  paid  as 
reservists,  to  be  ready  to  be  called  to 
active  duty  if  the  situation  requires  it. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
placed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Car- 
lisle P.  Runge,  of  the  OfBce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  That  letter  very 
strongly  opposes  this  amendment. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  I  received 
this  morning  from  Mr.  Runge,  at  my  re- 
quest. It  is  entitled  "Ready  Reserve  Not 
on  Active  Duty."    It  reads  as  follows: 


Hr(uhi  RrsfiiTf  not  on  active  duty 
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The  table  shows  that  at  the  present 
time,  1,004,661  of  these  men  are  on  a 
drill  pay  status.  As  I  understand,  they 
are  paid  for  48  different  training  periods 
in  the  year,  plus  a  15-day  camp  period 
once  a  year. 

There  are  also  on  paid  training  status 
active  duty,  for  from  15  to  30  days  each 
year.  65.090  more  men;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  of  the  total  of  2,401,147, 
1.069,751  are  being  paid  either  for  15 
days  of  service  or  for  48  drill  periods, 
plus  15  days. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  men.  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  being  paid  for 
48  drills,  are  being  called  to  active  serv- 
ice fairly,  because  they  went  into  the 


Reserve  with  the  idea  that  they  might 
be  called  at  some  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  answers  in  a  vei-y 
broad  way.  but  a  very  clear  way.  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield,  if  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  yield  suffi- 
cient time  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  do  so: 
I  yield  3  more  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  first  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
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Massachusetts  has  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  now  recog- 
nized for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
lump-sum  incentive  pajmient  would  not 
be  applicable  to  all  these  men,  under 
the  amendment.  It  would  be  applicable 
only  to  those  who  have  had  prior  serv- 
ice in  an  active  duty  status.  The  re- 
servist who  has  gone  into  the  Reserves 
after  a  6-month  period  of  training  or 
the  man  in  the  National  Guard  who  has 
never  had  any  active-duty  training 
would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  the  lump- 
sum incentive  pajmient  under  clause  I 
of  the  amendment.  The  lump-sum  in- 
centive payment  would  be  available  to 
those  who  have  had  prior  service  in  an 
active-duty  status. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  However,  Mr. 
Runge  points  out,  in  his  letter,  as  I  read 
it,  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  para- 
graph 2  is  meant  to  apply  to  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  who  have  an  obli- 
gation to  serve  on  active  duty,  under 
statute,  or  whether  the  amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  those  whose  active  duty 
service  is  extended  under  section  2. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  answer 
to  a  question  by  me,  said  very  frankly 
that  a  man  might  have  his  period  of  time 
nm  out  on  June  29,  1962.  with  only 
2  days  more  to  serve,  and  then  have  to 
serve  another  year,  under  this  joint  reso- 
lution; and  he  agreed  that  perhaps  that 
was  not  as  fair  as  the  joint  resolution 
would  be  to  another  man. 

But  I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  that  we  know 
that  no  law  can  be  entirely  fair  when  it 
applies  to  people — and  especially  so,  in 
this  case,  when  their  Government  re- 
quires them  to  enter  the  service.  We 
know  that  was  true  under  the  draft  law 
in  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  n; 
and  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of 
unfairness  in  connection  with  this  reso- 
lution when  it  becomes  law. 

But  as  I  see  the  situation  now,  essen- 
tially— and  I  think  this  is  the  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota — a  mil- 
lion reservists  are  paid  for  48  drills  a 
year  and  2  weeks  of  service ;  and  they  are 
now  being  required  to  go  on  active  duty, 
at  a  time  when  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
lieves they  should  be  called  to  active 
duty.  I  think  that  is  really  the  answer 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  I  merely  suggest 
that  those  who  have  had  prior  active- 
duty  service  be  offered  a  lump-sum  in- 
centive payment  if  they  want  to  volun- 
teer to  meet  this  special  requirement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  again  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  say  only  a  few  words  on  the 
amendment.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
state  the  respect  I  have  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  His 
"nose"  for  legislative  errors  truly  amazes 
me. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  one  time 
when  I  feel  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor from  South  Dakota  has  fallen  into  a 
very  grave  error  and  has  not  fully 
thought  through  the  amendment  he  has 
proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Department  of 
Defense  points  out,  very  properly,  that 
this  amendment  would  be  most  diflRcult 
to  administer  and  would  be  costly. 

We  have  in  the  armed  sci-vices  per- 
sons who  are  serving  under  three  or  four 
different  situations.  Some  are  there  to 
do  6  months'  active  duty  and  then  go 
into  the  Reserves  for  7 '2  years.  Some 
are  there  for  2  years,  and  have  2  years  of 
Ready  Reserve  duty  hanging  over  them. 

Members  of  the  National  Guard,  in 
their  unusual  position,  are  now  required 
to  do  6  months  of  active  duty  for 
training. 

Certain  young  men  enlist  for  4  years 
because  they  prefer  the  Air  Force  or  the 
Na\'y  or  the  Marine  Corps. 

I  point  out  one  of  the  inequities  which 
could  flow  from  this  amendment:  Two 
young  men,  living  in  the  same  town, 
across  the  street  from  each  other,  might 
decide  to  discharge  their  military  obli- 
gation by  sei-ving  in  the  Air  Force.  One 
of  them  would  take  the  6  months'  route, 
with  a  74  yfar  Reserve  obligation  in  the 
Ready  Reserve.  The  other  might  enlist 
for  4  years.  One  would  have  completed 
his  6  months'  ser%-ice  and  would  be  at 
home.  The  other  would  have  done  6 
months'  service,  and  would  be  on  active 
duty  in  the  Air  Force  for  3'^  years  more. 
Under  the  amendment,  if  we  called  up 
the  man  who  had  done  6  months  and 
had  gone  home  and  was  coing  about  his 
business,  he  would  get  the  bounty.  The 
other  man,  doing  the  4  years  regular 
duty  in  the  Air  Force,  would  not  get  even 
a  extra  thin  dime. 

So  the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  be  to 
discriminate  against  young  men  who 
have  enlisted  for  3  or  4  years  and  are 
today  meeting  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  military  responsibility. 

We  are  not  going  to  fail  in  our  obli- 
gation to  those  men.  We  iiave  not  al- 
ways paid  them  what  we  should  initial- 
ly, but  no  nation  in  all  history  has  been 
as  generous  to  returning  servicemen  as 
has  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  would  only  clutter 
up  the  bill  and  im.pose  a  cumbersome, 
costly  system,  and  in  many  cases  reward 
with  a  bounty  a  man  who  had  done  le.ss 
active  duty  fi:ir  the  country. 

The  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CA.SE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

When  one  engages  in  a  debate  with 
the  distinguished  and  experienced  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  he  should  be  aware  of  these 
disarming  ccmpliments.  It  throws  a 
man  off  balance  to  bo  told  he  has  a 
"nose"  for  le?;.slativc  errors. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  will  in- 
dulge me,  this  is  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule. 

Mr.  CASE  or  South  Dakota.  With  that 
generous  attitude  taken  by  the  chair- 
man, I  trust  he  will  not  object  if  I  feel 
the  error  in  judgment  re.?ts  elsewhere 
than  with  the  Senator  from  .South  Da- 
kota, for  I  do  not  feel  that  the  discrimi- 
nation, in  the  case  of  the  two  boys  cited 


by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  could 
exist. 

The  amendment  proposes  that  the 
Secretary  be  directed  to  estabhsh  a 
schedule  of  extended  duty  pay.  and  it 
directs  that  the  Secretary,  In  establish- 
ing such  schedules,  shall  give  considera- 
tion to  the  character  and  length  of  prior 
military  service  on  active  duty.  I  can- 
not conceive  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fcn.se,  in  giving  consideration  to  the 
character  and  length  of  prior  military 
service,  would  establish  a  schedule  which 
would  give  the  man  with  6  months'  prior 
service  pay  that  would  be  out  of  harmony 
with  what  the  man  who  served  for  a  4- 
year  period  would  get. 

I  think  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  Runge.  in  his  analysis  of  the 
amendment,  was  in  error.  We  give  a 
bonus  today  to  a  man  who  will  reenlist 
for  the  full  term  of  the  reenlistment 
period.  If  that  were  taken  Into  consid- 
eration, and  if  this  extension  of  service 
bonus  were  paid  in  proportion,  it  could 
not  be  very  costly.  If  it  were  extended 
for  1  year,  he  would  merely  be  given  a 
bonus  that  would  be  consistent  with  that 
period. 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  the  letter  of 
the  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  he 
says: 

The  payment  of  "extended  duty  pny"  In 
consideration  of  Involunt.iry  extension  of 
active  duty  In  a  situation  of  unknown  dura- 
tion would  result  In  marked  discrimination 
among  servicemen,  for  It  Is  based  solely  on 
the  f.ict  that  their  terms  of  service  happen 
to  expire  during  the  effective  period  of  this 
resolution. 

That  is  hardly  correct.  The  extended 
duty  pay  is  the  equivalent  of  longevity 
pay  which  is  a  part  of  the  established 
Defen.se   Department    policy. 

The  defect  in  the  present  law  that  this 
amendment  seeks  to  correct  is  that  there 
is  no  longevity  pay  for  extension  of  1- 
year  duty.  The  comment  of  the  Secre- 
tary is  that  instead  of  paying  for  1 
year  it  extend  involuntai-y  periods  of 
service  to  periods  of  unknown  duration. 

I  hope  it  is  not  true  that  it  will  be  a 
period  of  unknown  duration  for  the 
joint  resolution  before  us  refers  to  a  12- 
inonth  period. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  result  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  be 
to  pay  a  bonus  to  a  man  to  serve, 
presumably — we  hope — for  not  more 
than  1  year  when  he  is  already  on  a 
pay  basis  to  do  just  that ;  whereas  what 
we  w  ant  to  do  by  bonuses  is  to  build  up  a 
lone:  term  of  service  for  experienced 
men  in  our  Armed  Forces.  As  one  who 
sat  with  the  subcommittee  on  pay  a  few 
years  ago.  I  can  say  that  the  whole  idea 
was  to  get  experienced  men  into  the 
Armed  Forces.  That  is  why  we  paid 
bonu.ses  for  reenlistments.  That  is  why 
we  paid  more.  If  we  apply  that  payment 
to  the  Ready  Reserve,  we  violate  the 
whole  principle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
myself  the  3  minutes. 

Again.  I  think  that  criticism  fails  to 
understand  the  situation.  It  is  not  be- 
ing proposed  to  pay  a  man  for  doing  his 
duty  if  he  wants  to  provide  one  of  the 
skills  or  categories  that  are  needed.  If 
we  want  him  to  enlist,  we  give  him  a 
lump-sum  incentive  payment  for  com- 
11^  in  voluntarily,  the  same  as  if  he  came 
in  for  2  years  or  4  years. 

Under  the  present  law.  he  gets  a  bonus 
if  he  comes  in  for  2  or  4  years.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  prorate  the  payment,  for  com- 
ing in  for  1  year,  to  men  who  are  free  to 
come  in.  and  thereby  give  them  a  token 
payment.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would 
amount  to  $100.  But  if  it  would  be 
worthwhile  for  hLm  to  volimteer  that 
way.  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  make  the 
paj-ment. 

I  have  the  feeling,  when  we  think  of 
manpower  pools,  tiiat  we  tend  to  think 
of  them  as  stockpiles.  Figures  and  an- 
swers that  come  from  the  Pentagon  make 
me  feel  that  they  ere  professionalized  in 
terms  of  statistics.  I  like  to  think  there 
is  a  personal  problem  involved  when  a 
man  Is  called  back  to  active  duty.  After 
he  has  gotten  into  a  business  and  has 
begfln  to  raise  a  family,  a  personal  issue 
is  involved.  I  should  like  to  recognize 
it  as  a  personal  prolalem.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  extend  the  period  unilaterally 
for  1  year,  and  do  it  regardless  of  the 
character  or  kind  of  service  rendered, 
section  2  Is  wide  open.  If  the  Govern- 
ment Is  imilaterally  to  add  another  year 
of  service  to  the  n?quired  r>eriod  of  en- 
listment or  induction.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  man  rendering  that  1  year  addi- 
tional service  receive  some  longevity  pay 
that  would  bear  8ome  relationship  to 
what  he  would  get  if  he  were  serving  2. 
4,  or  6  years,  under  a  regular  enlistment 
period. 

I  hopo  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  interest  that  will 
attach  to  the  draft,  since  it  will  be 
stepped  up,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
starting  on  page  2  and  ending  on  page  5, 
an  excerpt  from  the  committee  report  on 
the  last  extension  of  the  draft  In  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    DRArr 

Legislatir>€  history 
Public  Law  51  of  the  82d  Congress,  which 
amended  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948 
and  changed  Its  name  to  the  Universal  MUl- 
tary  Training  and  Service  Act,  was  enacted 
on  June  19.  1951.  Approved  during  the  Ko- 
rean war,  the  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  raise 
Immediately  the  manpower  necessary  to 
build  and  maintain  an  armed  force  of  the 
size  determined  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  be  our  minimum  security  requirement 
and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  force  oif  trained  Reserves  for  the 
future  security  of  the  United  States.  Under 
section  17(c)   of  the  act,  no  person  Is  to  be 


Inducted  after  July  1,  1959.  except  deferred 
persons  whose  liability  continues  after  thlB 
date. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  wu  ap- 
proved after  the  Preatdent  reported  that  the 
Armed  Forces  had  been  unable  by  voluntary 
recruitment  to  maintain  the  actlvi-duty 
strength  required  by  a  deterioration  in  the 
International  situation.  E>esplte  extensive 
recruiting  effort*,  the  Armed  Forces  st  that 
time  numbered  1.384,000 — considerably  be- 
low the  desired  strength  of  slightly  more 
than  2  million,  but  still  the  largest  volun- 
tary force  In  the  history  of  the  Natlcn.  In 
the  first  6  months  after  enactment  of  the 
1948  act  the  Armed  Forces  recruited  :JOO,000 
more  men  than  were  recruited  In  a  filmllar 
period  before  the  act  was  approved.  Be- 
cause of  this  stimulating  effect  on  enlist- 
ments only  30,129  men  had  to  be  Inducted 
between  enactment   and  June  30,   19!50. 

Major  features  of  the  present  tys'em 

Training  and  service:  In  brief,  the  ITnlver- 
sal  MlUtary  Training  and  Service  Act  pro- 
vides that  all  male  persons  in  the  United 
States  must  register  with  their  local  boards 
at  age  18:  that  those  between  the  ages  of 
18>~2  and  26  are  liable  for  training  and  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces;  that  they  may  not  be 
rejected  for  physical  or  mental  rea,sons  if 
they  meet  minimum  standards  (the  Presi- 
dent may  modify  these  standards  except  In 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  Congress);  that  each  person  Inducted 
shall  be  given  full  and  adequate  military 
training  for  no  leas  than  4  months;  and  that 
no  Inductee  shall  be  assigned  to  duty  outside 
the  United  States.  Its  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions until  he  has  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  4  months  of  basic  training.  The  period 
of  service  for  persons  Inducted  is  24  months 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
authority  to  provide  for  their  earlier  dis- 
charge or  transfer  to  the  Reserve.  A  regis- 
trant may  enlist  In  the  Regular  Army  for  2 
years  Instead  of  being  Inducted  and  within 
quotas  established  for  their  local  boards  reg- 
istrants between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  may 
volunteer  for  Induction.  (A  person  over  the 
age  of  17  may  volunteer  for  Induction  with 
the  written  consent  of  his  parent  or  guard- 
Ian.)  Section  651(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  provisions  of  which  were 
formerly  contained  in  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  requires  that 
persons  entering  the  Armed  Forces  after 
August  9.  1955,  must  serve  on  active  duty  and 
in  a  Reserve  component  for  6  years. 

Deferments  and  exemptions:  Deferments 
may  be  authorized  by  the  I*resldent  for  per- 
sons In  any  category  of  Industry,  agriculture. 
or  other  employment,  or  whose  activity  in 
study,  research,  medical,  dental,  scientific, 
and  some  additional  endeavors  Is  found  to 
be  "necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  Interest."  The 
President  cannot,  however,  defer  all  persons 
In  any  particular  category;  deferments-a^ust 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  Indl^^ldtf^ status. 
A  deferred  person  remains  liable  for  Induc- 
tion until  he  Is  35  years  old. 

Deferments  are  also  authorized  for  persons 
with  children  or  with  dependents  (other 
than  wives  alone,  except  In  cases  of  extreme 
hardship),  for  college  students  to  permit 
them  to  complete  an  academic  year  when 
they  have  been  ordered  to  report  for  In- 
duction during  that  year,  and  for  high  school 
students  until  their  graduation,  reaching 
age  20,  or  until  they  stop  satisfactory  study, 
whichever  first  occurs.  Certain  Federal  and 
State  officials  may  be  deferred,  as  well  as  per- 
sons who  Join  National  Guard  units  before 
reaching  the  age  of  18',-i  If  they  continue  to 
participate  satisfactorily.  Persons  enrolled 
In  the  senior  division  of  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram are  also  eligible  for  deferment. 

Exemptions  (as  contrasted  to  deferments) 
are  authorized  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty,  cadets  and   midship- 


men at  service  academies,  students  in  officer 
procurement  programs  in  military  college 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
ministers  and  students  of  the  ministry,  sole 
surviving  sons,  veterans  (as  defined  In  the 
law) ,  and  persons  who  were  In  Organized 
Reserve  units  on  February  1.  1951.  and  who 
have  continued  to  serve  satisfactorily. 

Selection:  As  soon  as  practical  after  regis- 
tration each  registrant  must  be  classified  to 
determine  his  availability  for  Induction. 
The  classification  process  Is  the  key  to  the 
Induction  process.  Classification  must  be 
accomplished  in  the  spirit  of  ttw  act,  which 
Is  that  "In  a  free  society  the  obligations  and 
privileges  of  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  Reserve  components  thereof  should 
be  shared  generally  In  accordance  with  a 
system  of  selection  which  Is  fair  and  just 
and  which  Is  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  an  effective  national  economy." 

After  registering  at  18,  the  registrant  Is  not 
liable  for  induction  until  reaching  the  age 
18"j.  The  registrant  may  be  eligible  for 
deferment  or  exemption  when  classified  and 
thus  not  be  Immediately  avaUable  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  18*4 . 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  select  and 
Induct  parsons  by  age  group  or  groups  and  to 
select  and  Induct  physicians  and  dentists. 
Under  such  authority  persons  who  are  classi- 
fied as  available  for  service  are  selected  and 
Inducted  In  the  following  sequence: 

(1)  Delinquents  who  have  attained  age  19 
In  the  order  oi  their  dates  of  birth,  with  the 
oldest  first: 

(2)  Volunteers  under  the  age  of  26,  In  the 
sequence  of  their  volunteering  for  induction: 

(3)  Registrants  between  the  ages  of  19 
and  26  who  are  not  fathers,  in  the  order  of 
their  dates  of  birth,  with  the  oldest  first: 

(4)  Registrants  between  the  ages  of  19  and 
26  who  are  fathers  In  the  order  of  their  dates 
of  birth,  with  the  oldest  first; 

(5)  Non volunteers  aged  26  and  older  in 
the  order  of  their  dates  of  birth,  wltb  the 
yovingest  first: 

(6t  Registrants  between  the  ages  of  18'^ 
and  19  In  the  order  of  their  dates  of  *Jlrth. 
with  the  oldest  first. 

Under  present  conditions  no  local  board 
has  found  it  necessary  to  reach  t>elow  the 
third  category  to  fill  calls.  The  result  Is  that 
fathers  are  not  deferred  (with  an  attendant 
extension  of  liability  for  Induction  but  are 
not  reached  for  Induction. 

The  calls  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  met  by 
quot.is  established  for  each  State,  territory, 
possession,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  men  available 
for  service  in  that  particular  State,  terri- 
tory, possession,  or  District,  with  provision 
for  credits  for  registrants  who  are  already 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Within 
States,  territories,  possessions,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  quotas  are  subdivided 
among  the  political  subdivisions  In  accord- 
anc  with  the  number  of  men  a^'allable  for 
service  in  each  such  subdivision.  In  practice, 
quotas  are  determined  by  applying  a  rejec- 
tion rate,  based  on  experience,  against  the 
number  of  men  available  for  8er\'lce  In  the 
age  groups  currently  being  Inducted  Reg- 
istrants serving  on  active  duty  affect  the 
quotas  of  the  political  subdivision  from 
which  they  entered  serv'ce  by  reducing  the 
number  of  available  men  and.  hence,  the 
quota  for  such  subdivision. 

Results  of  present  system 
To  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem the  Department  of  Defense  conducted 
a  statist:  al  study  of  the  military  service 
status  of  men  of  draft  age  in  this  country. 
This  study  dealt  not  only  with  the  current 
situation,  but  also  was  projected  through 
fiscal  year  1963.  Findings  from  this  study 
should  serve  to  allay  some  popular  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  draft.  These  findings 
were  reviewed  and  found  accurate  by  other 
Federal  agencies  having  manpower  responsi- 
bilities, such  as  the  Selective  Service  System, 
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the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

A  question  frequently  asked  is  whether 
many  young  men  are  reaching  age  26  without 
having  performed  military  service.  To 
answer  this  question  the  Defense  study 
examined  the  status  of  men  at  age  26.  The 
study  showed  that  on  June  30,  1958.  there 
were  about  1,100,000  In  this  age  class.  Of 
this  total  770.000  had  entered  military  serv- 
ice: 240,000  were  not  qualified  for  physical 
or  mental  reasons;  and  about  90,000  were  de- 
ferred for  various  reasons  or  were  eligible 
for  deferment  because  they  were  fathers.  By 
actual  count,  the  number  of  nonfathers  be- 
tween ages  25 '2  and  26  who  were  classified 
I-A  on  June  30,  1958,  was  647.  This  dem- 
onstrates that  only  a  negligible  number  of 
qualified  nonfathers  had  avoided  military 
service. 

The  study  did  not  stop  at  this  point.  It 
made  extrapolations  extending  to  June  30. 
1963,  the  end  of  the  period  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  to  Induct  would  cover. 
This  projection  estimated  that  on  June  30, 
1963,  there  will  be  about  1,150.000  men  at 
the  age  of  26.  The  estimate  is  that  of  this 
total  630,000  will  have  entered  the  service: 
340,000  will  have^been  found  not  qualified 
for  physical  or  mental  reasons  (higher  than 
the  195£  figure  because  mental  standards 
recently  have  been  raised):  and  180,000  will 
have  been  deferred  for  various  reasons  or 
will  have  been  eligible  for  deferment  because 
ill  being  fathers.  On  June  30,  1963,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  qualified  non- 
fathers  between  the  ages  of  25  >  2  and  26  in 
class  I-A  will  be  less  than  5,000.  If  this 
projection  is  accurate,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  Is  not,  the  conclusion  is 
that  virtually  no  I-A  nonfather  who  is 
qualified  physically  and  mentally  and  not 
eligible  for  deferment  can  avoid  military 
service. 

In  summary,  of  all  registrants  reaching  the 
age  of  26  in  1958,  90  percent  of  the  qualified 
registrants  were  serving  on  active  duty  or 
had  completed  their  military  obligation. 
Seventy  percent  of  all  registrants,  including 
those  not  qualified,  had  completed,  or  were 
In  the  process  of  completing,  their  military 
obligation.  For  registrants  reaching  the  age 
of  26  In  1963,  it  is  estimated  that  55  percent 
of  them  will  have  fulfilled,  or  will  be  ful- 
filling, their  military  obligation,  and  that 
almost  80  percent  of  the  qualified  registrants 
will  have  fulfilled,  or  will  be  fulfilling,  their 
military  obligation. 

Such  a  result  seems  paradoxical  when  one 
considers  that  more  than  1,200.000  young 
men  will  reach  the  age  of  18 '2  each  year  from 
now  until  1963  and  that  only  about  100,000 
persons  will  be  inducted  in  1959.  A  part  of 
the  explanation  is  that  in  an  average  year 
more  than  500,000  persons  enter  the  Armed 
Forces  as  Inductees,  enlistees,  or  in  the 
6-month  training  program.  Another  factor 
is  that  fathers  are  not  being  inducted:  some 
or  them  are  deferred  for  dependency  reasons 
and  others  are  in  class  I-A,  but  in  such  a 
low  priority  for  Induction  that  they  are  not 
reached  under  present  circumstances.  Still 
another  factor  is  the  high  rate  of  rejection 
for  failure  to  meet  mental  and  physical  quali- 
fications. The  current  rejection  rate  for  an 
age  group  as  a  whole  is  about  33  percent. 
Since  many  members  of  an  age  group  volun- 
tarily enter  service,  the  rejection  rate  for  the 
effective  manpower  pool  is  approximately  45 
percent. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  con- 
tinuation of  authority  to  induct  persons  into 
the  Armed  Forces  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  active-duty  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
at  levels  required  for  the  national  defense. 
Although  the  number  of  persons  being  in- 
ducted is  relatively  small,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Army  Is  the  only  one  of  the 
Armed  Forces  requiring  inductees,  the  au- 
thority to  induct  under  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary   Training   and    Service    Act   serves    as    a 


stimulus   to   voluntary   enlistments    in    the 
other  Armed  Forces. 

The  committee  recommends  extension  of 
this  authority  as  further  evidence  to  the 
world  of  the  determination  of  this  country 
to  defend  Itself.  Although  the  committee 
will  continue  to  examine  the  possibilities  of 
improving  defense  manpower  utilization  and 
of  eliminating  v;hatever  inequities  inhere  in 
the  existing  syi;tem  of  manpower  procure- 
ment, internaticnal  conditions  today  are  such 
that  it  would  be  foolhardy  not  to  continue 
the  authority  to  Induct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Syming- 
ton]. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  shall  not  take  3 
minutes. 

As  I  understand  the  law,  the  cnnrrpt 
of  having  reservists  is  that,  in  ca.se  of 
emergency,  thiey  would  be  available  to 
serve.  There-fore.  I  do  not  see  why.  if 
they  are  taken  up,  in  effect,  on  their 
offer,  they  should  receive  supplementary 
pay  for  it. 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Chamber, 
but  I  understand  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  made  a  point 
to  the  effect  that  a  reservist  callt'd  to 
active  duty  alter  having:  performed  only 
6  months  of  previous  active  duty  for 
training  would  receive  a  supplement,  but 
a  per.son  who  earlier  had  enli-sted  for 
4  years  of  active  duty  would  not. 

I  have  ereat  respect  for  my  fiiend 
from  South  Dakota,  as  he  knows,  but  I 
think  this  amendment  mii^ht  lead  to 
some  very  serious  thou^:hts  about  what 
the  Reservp  force  is  and  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do  in  cai^e  of  emert;ency. 

Therefore.  I  shall  be  constrained  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  compliment  both 
the  distin2u.shed  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  laisint:  the  question  he  has 
raised  today,  and  in  committee,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Services,  for  making  clear  exactly  what 
the  situation  is  vis-a-vis  the  legislation 
before  the  Sc  nate  at  this  time. 

I  think  00th  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1  have  per- 
formed a  dist:.nct  public  service,  because 
they  have  made  the  record  clear  and 
have  certainlj  made  it  more  understand- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  everyone 
concerned. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  any  time 
I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  oy  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Case]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engro.ssment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S,J.  Res.  120  > 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  and  was  read  the  third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  th« 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr  MILLERr'  Mr.  President,  in  the 
President's  speech  on  Tuesday  night  he 
asked  for  suggestions  and  advice.  In  re- 
^  sponse  to  this  request,  I  delivered  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
followinu  day.  This  appears  at  page 
13619  of  the  Record  under  the  caption; 
•Sacrifice  is  a  Two-Way  Street,  "  One  of 
my  suggestions,  Mr.  President,  was  that 
President  Kennedy  forthwith  send  to  the 
Congress  a  supplemental  message  re- 
questing a  cutback  in  nondefense 
spending  prourams  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  $3,45  billion  new  defense  spend- 
ing retjuestcd  by  Congress  and  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  today.  As  I 
pointofi  out,  this  suggestion  was  designed 
to  make  .sure  that  the  President  will  have 
the  wholehearted  respon.se  of  our  people 
which  is  so  vital  to  our  national  defense 
effort;  that  people  who  bear  the  brunt 
of  semimobilization  will  not  have  cau.se 
to  wonder  why  there  is  business  as  usual 
in  Washington  if  such  a  cutback  ►is 
asked  for  by  the  President 

I  pointed  out  only  a  few  minutes  ago, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  oceanog- 
raphy bill,  that  generahties  about  flscal 
integrity  asker'  of  the  Congress  by  the 
President  are  not  enough:  that  what  is 
needed  is  for  the  President  himself  to 
call  upon  his  leaders  in  the  Congress  to 
discard  or  to  reduce  specific  nondefense 
spending  legislation.  Unfortunately  this 
was  not  done,  Mr.  President,  And  so, 
not  having  received  any  word  from  the 
White  House  to  exercise  restraint,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  which  is  only  indi- 
rectly related  to  national  defense,  and 
certainly  not  related  at  all  to  any  con- 
ventional war  which  might  have  to  be 
fought  in  Western  Europe,  As  the  di.s- 
tinguished  minority  Jeader  pointed  out, 
this  was  a  "billion-dollar  fantasy"  of 
nondefense  spending.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  reconcile  the  failure  of  President 
Kennedy  to  call  upon  his  leadership  m 
the  Senate  to  put  this  bill  aside,  or  to  at 
least  greatly  reduce  the  spending  it  calls 
for,  with  his  call  for  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  support 
billions  of  dollars  of  additional  national 
defense  spending,  on  top  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  additional  spending  for  na- 
tional defense  just  since  January;  nor 
can  I  reconcile  this  inaction  on  the  part 
of  the  leader  of  our  country  with  his  call 
for  sacrifices  to  homes  and  businesses  by 
the  thousands  of  reservists.  National 
Guardsmen,  and  draftees  whom  he  now 
asks  the  Congress  to  authorize  him  to 
call  to  duty. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  Mr.  President,  that 
all  of  these  non-defense-spending  pro- 
grams, desirable  though  they  may  ap- 
pear, are  necessary  to  achieve  the  strong 
economy  needed  to  support  our  national 
defense  posture.  If  they  are  all  essen- 
tial, if  every  last  dollar  proposed  for 
them  is  so  vital,  why  would  the  Presi- 
dent have  called  upon  the  Congress  ear- 
lier this  year  to  put  aside  those  measures 
which  are  desirable  in  favor  of  those 
which  are  essential?  Let  it  not  be  said, 
Mr.  President,  that  putting  aside  or  re- 
ducing some  of  these  programs  is  incom- 
patible with  necessary  improvements  on 
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the  homefront.  The  label  of  "neces- 
.sai-y"  does  not  fit  all  of  these  programs, 
particularly  today  when  stepped-up  de- 
fense spending  has  b<;en  requested.  In- 
deed, if  we  try  to  do  both,  the  higher 
taxes  or  inflation,  or  both,  will  inevi- 
tably weaken  the  strong  economy  needed 
to  back  up  our  national  defense  posture. 
I  might  add  that  what  may  have  ap- 
I>eared  "necessary"  earlier  this  year 
could  well  change  to  the  category  of 
"merely  desirable"  with  the  change  of 
tunes  and  internatio;ial  events. 

In  this  morninu's  Wall  Street  Journal 
there  appears  a  mo.s*.  timely  and  frank 
editorial  on  this  whole  subject  under  the 
heading:  "The  Missing  Ingredient," 
calling  attention  to  what  was  mi.ssing 
from  the  President'.s  Tuesday  evening 
speech;  namely,  that  there  was  no 
matching  firmness  at)Out  the  ordering  of 
our  country's  economic  affairs.  As  the 
editorial  so  well  po  nts  out,  these  re- 
quests for  new  miltar^-  billions  come 
tumbling  on  top  of  a  vast  increa.se  in 
spending  for  domestic  programs;  the 
President  will  not  retreat  on  any  of  these 
things:  on  the  contnir>'.  he  is  constantly 
proposing  new  forms  of  nonessential 
.spending;  his  program  is  austerity  and 
;,acriflce  for  the  jjeople,  but  no  retrench - 
ine  or  discipline  for  the  Government. 
And  the  question  is  r  ghtly  asked:  "If  the 
President  is  movin::  the  people  to  ac- 
ceptance of  semiwar  domestic  condi- 
tions, why  is  he  unwilling  to  .sacrifice 
anytliing  at  all?"  This  editorial  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  one  entitled  "The 
Necessary  Ingredient,"  which  points  out 
that  ft  new  austeri'iy  program  is  pres- 
ently being  put  into  effect  by  the  British 
Government,  trying  to  curb  the  spend- 
ing and  inflationary  threat  which  that 
Government  itself  allowed  to  grow.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Missini;  Ingsedunt 

Tlie  more  one  thlnlc;>  about  the  President's 
speech,  the  more  striking  It  U  that  with  all 
hla  firmness  on  Berlin,  there  Is  no  matching 
firmnesa  about  the  ordering  of  this  country's 
economic  affairs.  That,  it  seetna  to  us.  Is 
the  great  missing  ingredient. 

The  military  must  have,  the  President  says, 
nearly  $3.5  billion  moie.  making  a  rise  of  $6 
billion  for  the  Pentagon  alone  Just  since 
January  »nd  adding  up  to  defense  appropria- 
ti.iiis  of  $47,5  billion  this  flscal  year.  In  con- 
sequence, the  President  foresees  a  budget 
deticit  of  (5  billion  thi;:  year,  on  top  of  nearly 
$4  billion  for  the  fiscal  period  Just  ended. 

Very  well:  if  that  is  what  the  military 
needs,  that  Is  what  It  needs.  Yet  it  is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  in  all  the  reviews  of  the 
Nation's  defense  slncf  January,  little  has 
turned  up  in  the  way  o:'  significant  savings  to 
offset  the  huge  Increajses.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  it  Is  generally  agreed  a  serious  at- 
t.ick  on  military  waste  and  duplication,  quite 
apart  from  anything  else,  could  save  billions 
a  year. 

Nor  is  that  the  worst.  The  worst  is  that 
these  new  military  billions  come  tumbling 
on  top  of  a  vast  Increase  in  spending  for  do- 
mestic political  handouts  and  foreign  aid. 
The  President  will  not  retreat  on  any  of  these 
things;  on  tiie  contrary,  he  Is  constantly 
proposing  new  forms  of  nonessential  spend- 
ing.    His  program  is  austerity  and  sacrifice 


for   the   people  but  no  retrenching  or  dis- 
cipline for  the  Government. 

The  upshot  is  our  continuing  dangerous 
deficit  in  international  payments,  our 
sharply  spiraling  Federal  budget  deficits,  our 
rapidly  rising  public  debt.  All  these  develop- 
ments are  calculated  to  weaken  our  econ- 
omy at  a  time  when  it  need*  all  its  strength. 
In  addition,  as  though  to  guarantee  the  at- 
trition of  inflation,  our  current  guardians 
of  Government  are  enamored  of  'cheap" 
money. 

Not  that  the  President  Is  unaware  of  these 
consequences.  He  speaks  of  higher  taxes  If 
necessary.  He  says  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
demand  more  control  or  other  new  powers 
-  an  ominous  hint  of  the  wage,  price  and 
other  economic  regimentation  which  is  so 
often  the  politlcan's  answer  to  Inflation, 

Of  course,  the  people  will  pay  the  higher 
taxes  and  accept  the  controls  if  they  believe 
national  security  requires  It.  But  by  that 
very  token  they  are  entitled  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent if  his  approach  Is  the  wise,  the  realistic 
way  to  build  the  Nation's  strength  for  the 
lf>n£;  struggle  with  communism.  In  wartime 
even  the  Government  Imposes  austerity  on 
lt.self;  if  the  President  is  moving  the  people 
to  acceptance  of  semiwar  domestic  condi- 
tion.';, why  is  he  unwilling  to  sacrifice  any- 
thing at  all? 

WeM.  it  is  often  asked.  In  presumed  re- 
buttal to  that  question,  where  would  the 
Government  start  retrenching?  The  answers 
are  .-^o  plain  they  should  scarcely  need  citing. 
Much  could  quickly  be  saved  out  of  foreign 
aid.  to  the  benefit  of  that  leaky  enterprise. 
Billions  could  be  squeezed  from  the  absurdly 
proliferating  subsidies  to  farmers,  healthy 
veterans,  housing,  and  all  the  rest. 

Taking  the  spending  budget  as  a  whole, 
more  than  enough  could  be  saved  to  cover 
any  new  defense  needs.  At  the  same  time, 
austerity  should  be  applied  to  the  Illusion 
of  artificially  easy  money;  there  should  be 
no  fear  of  making  the  proper  monetary  moves 
against   Inflation, 

A  dicpositlon  to  take  such  courageous 
measures  would  soon  solve  almost  all  the 
Government's  domestic  and  foreign  financial 
problems,  renew  confidence  In  the  dollar  at 
home  and  abroad,  build  budget  surpluses, 
and  halt  Inflation;  In  sum.  strengthen  the 
econ'jtny.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  call  for  higher  taxes  and  controls,  except 
as  a  last  resort. 

The  Government  would  demand  austerity 
from  the  people,  If  necessary,  only  after  It 
has  applied  austerity  to  its  own  ram- 
shackle bouse;  only  after  it  had  abandoned 
this  frivolous  attitude  that  anything  goes, 
money  doesn't  mean  anything,  dlsclpUm?  and 
respon.'siblllty  are  for  the  birds. 

With  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  we  hop<?  the 
President's  tough  talk  is  giving  Khrushchev 
a  gncxi  scare.  But  it  would  have  been  far 
more  impressive  to  Khrushchev  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  shown  that  this  country  Is  strength- 
ening the  economy  that  must  support  the 
arms.  It  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the 
United  States  if  he  had  not  backed  up  for- 
eign firmness  with  homefront  flabblness. 


The  Neckssarv  iNcaEDitNT 
A  number  of  items  in  Britain's  new  aus- 
terity program  wouldn't  appeal  to  Americans 
and,  in  fact,  wouldn't  be  appropriate  here. 
But  at  least  when  the  British  Government 
sees  that  it  is  spending  too  much,  it  does 
somethirvg  about  It. 

The  things  it's  doing  Include  these:  .Some 
tax  increases;  a  boost  in  the  bank  rate  (com- 
parable to  our  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate, 
now  3  percent  1 .  from  5  percent  to  7  percent; 
possible  reductions  in  farm  supports;  and  a 
20  percent  cut  In  foreign  spending.  By  such 
means  the  British  figure  to  boost  exports, 
correct  their  international  payments  doflclt. 
and  avert  Inflation. 

Though  the  tax  Increases  will  naturally 
bother  Britons  in  the  midst  of  their  unprec- 


edented prosperity.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  new  program  as  a  whole  is  mainly  a  pro- 
gram of  government  austerity.  It  is  the 
government  which  is  trying  to  curb  the 
spending  and  the  Inflationary  threat  which 
the  government  Itself  has  allowed  to  grow. 

Now  we  suppose  many  Americans,  includ- 
ing those  in  Washington,  have  a  certain  re- 
gard for  British  coolness  and  commonsense. 
At  any  rate,  the  British  have  been  through 
a  few  economic,  as  well  as  other,  difficulties 
in  their  time,  and  this  Is  by  no  means  the 
first  recent  occasion  when  they  have  applied 
much  the  same  remedy 

It  has  worked,  too;  timely  governmei.t 
retrenchment  is  one  of  the  ways  they  ha\e 
preserved  their  highly  agreeable  economic 
well-being  in  the  years  since  they  junked 
socialism.  Certainly  their  experience  is  a 
refutation  of  the  theory  that  It  Is  "politically 
impossible"  to  cut  liack  a  governments 
spending 

So  our  politicians  could  do  worse  than 
take  a  look  across  the  ocean.  Our  cousins 
have  sense  enough  to  know  there  must  be 
and  end  to  government  frivolity  before  there 
can  be  any  real  strengthening  of  a  nation. 
To  be  sure,  it  does  take  political  courage. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  StennisI  called  attention 
a  few  moments  ago  to  the  fact  that  war 
with  the  Communist  world  is  being 
fought  on  all  fronts;  that  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  our  allies  will  do  their 
share  in  furnishing  the  manpower  and 
material  needed  to  secure  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe  and  other  spots  sub- 
jected to  Communist  aggression;  and  to 
the  inconsistency  of  maintaining  the  de- 
pendents of  American  oversea  personnel 
in  areas  where  a  hot  war  may  have 
to  be  fought.  I  would  add  only  one  thing 
to  what  the  able  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  said,  and  that  is  this:  the 
action  envisaged  by  this  resolution  is 
not  going  to  have  the  desired  effect  on 
the  Kremlin  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
cutbacks  in  nondefense  spending  pro- 
grams. The  Kremlin  will  readily  detect 
the  inconsistency  of  a  call  to  the  colors 
with  business  as  usual  in  Washington. 
This  is  where  miscalculation  of  our  firm- 
ness could  occur.  The  Soviets  have 
challenged  us  to  a  period  of  economic 
competition,  and  in  a  long  economic 
struggle  with  the  Communist  world  the 
weakening  of  our  economy  by  pyramid- 
ing defense  spending  increases  on  top  of 
nondefense  spending  increases,  with  the 
accompanying  increased  taxes  or  infla- 
tion, or  both,  cannot  have  other  than 
disastrotis  consequences. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time 
for  the  President  to  clearly  demonstrate 
that  this  is  no  time  for  spending  as  usual 
in  Washington.  It  is  time  for  him  to 
match  the  sacrifices  he  asks  with  sacri- 
fices in  his  own  domestic  program  so 
that  there  will  be  no  possibility  for  our 
people  to  say  that  they  are  paying  more 
taxes,  feeling  more  inflation,  leaviruf 
their  homes  and  businesses  while  there 
is  business  as  usual  in  Washington. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  response 
of  the  American  people  be  based  on  the 
inner  conviction  that  now  Is  the  time 
to  give  the  last  full  measure  of  their 
devotion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  naj-s  on  the  ques-' 
tion  of  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  a  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDiCK  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  LMr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  J,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Kerr  J,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston  1.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Netjberger],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  if 
present  and  voting,  would  all  have  voted 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]   is  absent   because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  I , 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Young]  would  each  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was   announced — yeas   75, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

|No.  1111 
YEAS— 75 


Aiken 

Engle 

Miller 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Pong 

Mcirton 

Beall 

Gore 

M\indt 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hickcnlooper 

Proxmlre 

Bridges 

Hickey 

Randolph 

Bush 

Hill 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Holland 

Ru.s.seU 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Schoeppel 

Carroll 

Javits 

Scott 

Case.  N.J 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Keating 

Smith.  Maine 

Churrh 

Kcfauver 

Spark  man 

Cooper 

KuchPl 

Stennis 

Cotton 

l.ausche 

Symington 

Curtis 

Long.  Mo 

T.ilniad-:e 

Dirksen 

Long.  La 

Thnrinoiid 

Dodd 

Magniison 

Wiley 

Dougla-s 

Mansfield 

Williams.  N  J 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del 

Eiistland 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 0 

Yining  Ohio 

NOT   VOTING- 

-25 

Allott 

Gruen:ng 

Moss 

Burdick 

Hartke 

Mu.-^kie 

Butler 

Hruska 

.N'fUberger 

Byrd.  Va. 

Johns^tuti 

Pell 

Capehart 

Kerr 

Smith,  Mass. 

Chavez 

Long.  Hawaii 

Tower 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

McGee 

Goldwater 

Morse 

So  the  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  120 » 
was  passed. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA  AND  COMMUNISTIC  CHINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preisdent.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  585.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  34. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  34 1  relative  to 
the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Republic  of  China  and  com- 
munistic China, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreein.g  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 


PROHIBITION    OF    TRAVEL    IN    AID 
OF   RACKETEERING   ENTERPRISES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  619.  S    1653. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated"  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate, 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
16531  to  amend  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  travel  in  aid  of  rack- 
eteering enterprises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded    to    consider    the    bill,    which 


had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary,  with  amendments, 
on  pase  1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "new", 
to  strike  out  ".section"  and  in.sert 
"sections";  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"travel",  to  insert  "or  transportation"; 
on  patze  2.  line  5,  after  the  word 
"activity",  to  insert  "and  performs  or 
attempts  to  perfonn  any  of  the  acts 
specified  in  subparagraphs  a  > ,  <  2  • ,  and 
1 3*  after  such  travel";  in  line  11,  after 
the  word  "liquor",  to  in.s(  rt  "on  which 
the  Federal  excise  tax  has  not  been 
paid";  in  line  19,  after  the  word  "the". 
where  it  api)ears  the  second  time,  to 
strike  out  "Treasury,"  "  and  insert 
"Trcasur>t-.   after  line   19,  to  insert: 

Sec    2    Transportation    in   commerce    in    aid 
of  racketeering  enterprises 
(a  I    Whoever   uses   any    facility   for   trans- 
portation in  interstate  or  foreltrn  commerce, 
including  the  mail,  with  intent  tf) — • 

(1)  distribute  the  proceeds  of  any  unlaw- 
ful activity,  ur 

(2)  commit  any  crime  of  violence  to  fur- 
ther  any    unlawful    activity;    <jr 

(3)  otherwise  promote,  manage  establish, 
carry  on.  or  facilitate  the  promotion,  man- 
agement, establishment,  or  carrying  on,  of 
any  unlawful  activity 

and  thereafter  perform.s  or  attempt?  to  per- 
form any  of  the  acts  specified  in  subpara- 
graphs (ll.  (2)  and  i3i,  >hall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  <jr  imprisuiied  for  not  more 
than  five  years   or  both 

(bi  As  used  m  this  .'ection  "unlawful  ac- 
tivity" means  i  1  i  any  buslnf's.s  enterprise 
involving  gambling,  liquor  on  which  the 
Federal  excise  tax  has  not  been  paid,  nar- 
cotics, or  prostitution  offenses  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  are 
committed  or  of  the  United  States,  or  (2( 
extortion  or  bribery  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  committed  or  of  the 
United  States 

\c\  Investigatlf)ns  of  violations  under  this 
section  invoUing  liquor  or  narcotics  shall 
be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary   of   the  Treasiary. 

And,  on  page  3.  in  the  line  after  line 
21.  aft^r  the  word  "travel",  to  insert  "or 
transportation":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read 

Be  It  enacted  by  t'u-  Srnatf  and  Hcmac  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
95  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
(a)  by  adding  the  following  new  sections  at 
the  end  thereof 

">  1952  Interstate  a^\<i  foreign  travel  or 
transporUitlon  in  aid  of  racketeer- 
ing  enterprises 

"(a)  Whoever  travels  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  with  intent  to — 

"<  1 »  distribute  the  proceeds  ol  any  unlaw- 
ful activity;    or  ' 

■(2)  commit  any  crime  of  violence  to 
further  any  unlawful  activity;  or 

"(3)  otherwise  promote,  manage,  estab- 
lish, carry  on,  or  facilitate  the  promotion, 
mana:^ement,  establishment,  or  carrying  on, 
of  any  unlawful  activity  and  performs  or 
attempts  to  perform  any  of  the  acts  specified 
In  subparagraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  after 
such   travel 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  lor  not  more  than  five  years. 
or   both 

"lb)  As  used  in  this  section  'unlawful 
activity'  means  ( 1 )  any  business  enterprise 
involving  gambling,  liquor  on  which  the 
Federal  excise  tax  has  not  been  paid,  nar- 
cotics, or  prostitution  offenses  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  are 
committed  or  of   the  United  States,  or    (2) 
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extortion  or  bribery  In  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  committed  or  of  the 
United  States. 

' ( c)  Investigations  of  violations  under  this 
section  involving  liquor  or  narcotics  shall 
be  conducted  under  the  sui^ervision  of  the 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury 

■Sec.  2    Transportation   in  commerce   in  aid 
of  racketeering  enterprises. 

•  (a)  Whoever  uses  any  facility  for  trans- 
portation in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
including   the  mail,  with  intent  to — 

"(1)  distribute  the  proceeds  of  any  un- 
lawful activity;    or 

"(2)  commit  any  crime  of  violence  to  fur- 
ther any  unlawful  activity;   or 

•■|3)  otherwise  promote,  manage,  estab- 
lish, carry  on,  or  facilitate  the  promotion, 
management,  establisiiment ,  or  carrying  on, 
of  any  unlawful  acti\ity 
and  thereafter  perforins  or  attempts  to  per- 
form any  of  the  actf  specified  In  subpara- 
graphs (ll,  (2(,  and  (3),  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  cr  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section  unlawful 
activity'  means  ( 1 )  any  business  eriterplrse 
involving  gambling,  liquor  on  which  the 
Federal  excise  tax  has  not  been  paid,  nar- 
cotics, or  prostitution  offenses  In  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  Slate  in  which  they  are 
committed  or  of  the  United  States,  or  (2) 
extortion  or  bribery  In  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  Stale  in  which  committed  or  of  the 
United   States. 

"(c)  Investlgatlonii  of  violations  under 
this  section  Involving  liquor  or  narcotics 
shall  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 
and  (b)  by  adding  the  following  item  to  the 
analysis  of  the  chapter: 

"Sec.  1952  Inlerstat*-  and  foreign  travel  or 
transpc-rtatlon  in  aid  of  rack.- 
eteerlni;    enterprises   " 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  one  of  the  bills  which  comprise 
the  Attorney  Gentral's  anticrime  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  bolster  local 
law  enforcement  by  denying  interstate 
facilities  to  person;  engaged  in  illegal 
gambling,  liquor,  narcotics,  or  prostitu- 
tion business  enterprises  or  extortion  or 
bribery  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  committed  or  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  has  re- 
ceived testimony  th«.t  the  complex  oper- 
ations of  todays  organized  criminal  syn- 
dicates recognize  no  State  boundary.  S. 
1653  is  intended  to  disi-upt  the  inter- 
state operation  of  these  criminal  organi- 
zations by  making  it  impossible  for  or- 
ganized gambling  and  other  illegal 
activities  to  operate  on  an  interstate 
scale  beyond  the  reach  of  local  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  made 
it  clear  that  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  shut  off  the  funds  which  per- 
mit the  top  men  of  organized  crime  to 
live  far  from  the  scene  and  therefore 
be  immune  from  prosecution  by  local 
officials. 

This  bill  prohibits  the  travel  with  in- 
tent, first,  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of 
an  unlawful  activity;  second,  commit  a 
crime  of  violence  to  further  the  unlaw- 
ful activity;  or  third,  to  otherwise  pro- 
mote, manage,  establish,  carry  on,  or 
facilitate  the  promotion,  management, 
establishment  or  carrying  on  of  the  un- 
lawful activity.  The  term  "unlawful 
activity"  is  defined  in  the  bill  as  "any 


business  enterprise"  involving  illegal 
gambling,  liquor,  narcotics  offenses,  or 
extortion  or  bribery.  The  use  of  the 
term  "business  enterprise"  requires  that 
the  activity  be  a  continuous  courjje  of 
conduct.  The  committee  has  tightened 
the  bill  to  require  that  the  individual  do- 
ing the  traveling  for  the  illegal  pu:-pose 
must,  after  his  travel,  perform  o;-  at- 
tempt to  perform  one  of  the  acts  forbid- 
den in  the  bill. 

It  has  also  limited  the  liquor  offense 
by  requiring  that  it  be  "liquor  on  which 
the  Federal  excise  tax  has  not  been 
paid." 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bill  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
travel  of  individuals  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Other  interstate  transport,ation 
facilities  may  be  used  by  organized 
crime  to  carry  out  unlawful  activity. 
The  bill  has  therefore  been  broadened 
to  'any  facility  for  transportation  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  including 
the  mail."  The  same  requirements;  as  in 
the  travel  portion  of  the  bill  are  con- 
tained in  the  committee  amendment. 

S.  1653  will  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  States  effectively. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recom- 
mends that  it  pass. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  has  been  very  substantially  improved 
by  a  number  of  important  amendments 
adopted  in  committee.  We  have  clari- 
fied many  of  the  ambiguities  of  the  orig- 
inal text,  closed  some  of  the  loopholes 
revealed  curing  our  hearings,  and  ex- 
panded the  coverage  of  the  bill  tc'  give 
it  much  broader  application.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  avoided  some  of  the 
dubioiLS  implications  of  the  original  lan- 
guage and  generally  tightened  up  its  pro- 
visions. In  its  present  form,  I  btlieve 
the  bill  will  be  very  effective  in  com- 
bating the  interstate  activities  of  or- 
ganized crime. 

I  have  for  many  years  advocated  legis- 
lation which  would  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  use  the  facilities  of  interstate 
commerce  in  furtherance  of  conspiitcies 
to  commit  organized  crime  offenses.  In 
this  session  my  bill  Is  designated  S.  710. 
The  bill  is  very  similar  in  purpose  to  the 
pending  legislation.  However,  there  are 
some  differences.  For  example,  under  S. 
710  a  conspiracy  would  be  required  in 
every  case  and  the  crime  would  be  u;;ing 
the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce  to 
effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy. 
S.  710  would  also  apply  to  any  inters:^te 
commerce  facilities.  It  would  not  be 
limited  to  travel,  transportation  and  the 
mail.  The  original  proposal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  of  course,  was 
limited  solely  to  travel,  which  would  have 
been  very  inadequate  and  easily  avoided. 
Even  with  its  extension  to  transporta- 
tion including  the  use  of  the  mail.  As 
embodied  in  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered in  the  committee,  there  is  still 
some  danger  that  the  bill  will  not  be  as 
inclusive  as  is  necessary  to  be  com- 
pletely effective.  S.  710  also  included  a 
number  of  offenses  not  specified  in  the 
pending  bill,  such  as  murder  and  crim- 
inal fraud.  I  continue  to  believe  that 
the  use  of  any  facility  of  interstate  com- 
merce to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  murder 


should  be  a  Federal  offense.  Finally 
S.  710  contains  much  more  flexible  pun- 
ishment provisions  than  are  provided  in 
the  pending  measure,  ranging  up  to  a 
penalty  of  death  for  cases  m  which  the 
victim  of  the  offense  has  been  murdered. 
In  this  respect,  too,  I  believe  that  the 
provisions  of  S.  710  are  more  desirable 
than  those  of  the  pending  measure. 

I  have  learned  from  long  frustration 
in  trying  to  obtain  meaningful  anticrime 
legislation  that  this  is  a  field  in  which 
we  make  progress  slowly.  Despite  the 
ever-mounting  rate  of  crime  and  the 
tremendous  cost  of  crime.  Congress  has 
never  been  willing  to  move  vigorously 
enough  against  the  barons  of  the  under- 
world. 

This  bill  is  not  everything  it  should 
be.  but  it  does  represent  significant 
progress  and  it  deserves  strong  support 
on  that  basis.  It  is  ironic  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  more  hesitant 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  interstate 
crime  than  almost  any  other  segment 
of  national  policy.  It  has  told  farmers 
how  much  wheat  they  can  grow  for  con- 
sumption on  their  own  farms,  and  it 
has  imposed  criminal  sanctions  for  any 
violations  of  acreage  allotments.  It  has 
regulated  every  facet  of  national  trans- 
portation and  communication.  It  has 
required  the  most  detailed  reports  and 
outlawed  many  practices  in  connection 
with  labor-management  relations.  Only 
interstate  crime  has  managed  to  avoid 
compaiable  Federal  attention. 

Unfounded  fears  have  blocked  better 
progress  in  fighting  the  underworld. 
One  of  these  fears  is  that  a  national  po- 
lice force  may  be  established.  Now  I 
am  as  concerned  about  the  dangers  of 
a  national  ix)lice  force  as  anyone,  but 
it  is  apparent  that  we  can  go  way  beyond 
any  of  these  measures  before  giving 
any  substances  to  this  sp>ecter.  At  pres- 
ent, the  number  of  FBI  agents  is  less 
than  one-fourth  the  number  of  police- 
men in  New  York  City  alone,  despite 
the  nationwide  obligations  of  this  Fed- 
eral agency.  This  bill  may  lead  to  an 
expansion  in  the  manpower  of  the  FBI 
but  it  definitely  promises  an  even  great- 
er expansion  of  the  protection  of  our 
Nation  from  the  plundering  of  national 
crime  syndicates.  A  successful  fight 
against  the  underworld  requires  the  co- 
operation of  Federal,  State,  and  l(xral 
law  enforcement  agencies.  This  bill 
will  make  such  cooperation  more  feasible 
than  it  has  heretofore  been.  It  as.'iures 
a  combined  effort  against  all  those  in 
our  midst  who  cross  State  lines  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  their  defiance  of 
the  law. 

Law  enforcement  has  suffered  many 
setbacks  in  recent  efforts  to  put  the  un- 
derworld behind  bars.  Let  us  remember 
Apalachin  and  make  certain  that  no 
such  law-enforcement  fiasco  i.«;  ever 
reenacted.  The  professional  hoodlums 
have  been  sneering  at  Americans  for  too 
long.  It  is  time  to  strike  back  with  all 
the  energy  and  resourcefulness  which 
we  can  muster  in  this  vital  mission. 

Mr.  President.  I  favor  this  bill  and  I 

hope  it  will  be  overwhelmingly  appi-oved. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commitvee 

amendments. 
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The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or  transporta- 
tion in  commerce  in  aid  of  racketeering 
enterprises." 


PROHIBITION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
OP  GAMBLING  DEVICES  IN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  620,  S.  1658. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  A  bill 
(S.  1658)  to  amend  the  act  of  January 
2,  1951,  prohibiting  the  transportation  of 
gambling  devices  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page 
2,  line  6,  after  the  word  "parimutuel", 
to  insert  "or  other";  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "racetracks",  to  insert  "or  other 
licensed  gambling  establishments";  after 
line  20,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  knowingly  to  trans- 
port any  gambling  device  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce:  Provided.  That  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  transportation  of  any 
gambling  device  to  a  place  in  any  State 
which  has  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the 
exemption  of  such  State  from  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  or  to  a  place  in  any  subdi- 
vision of  a  State,  if  the  State  in  which  such 
subdivision  is  located  has  enacted  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  exemption  of  such  subdivision 
from  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
7,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"4"  to  "3",  and  on  page  7,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  14.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "5"  to  "4";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1(a)(2)  of  the  Act  of  January  2,  1951  (64 
Stat.  1134;  15  U.S.C.  1171),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  any  other  machine  or  mechanical  de- 
vice ( including,  but  not  limited  to,  roulette 
wheels  and  similar  devices)  designed  and 
manufactvu-ed  primarily  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  gambling,  and  (A)  which  when 
operated  may  deliver,  as  the  result  of  the 
application  of  an  element  of  chance,  any 
money  or  property,  or  (B)  by  the  operation 
of  which  a  person  may  become  entitled  to 
receive,  as  the  result  of  the  application  of 
an  element  of  chance,  any  money  or  prop- 
erty, provided  that  the  provisions  of  tliis 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  parimutuel  or 
other  betting  equipment  or  materials  used 
or  designed  for  use  at  racetracks  or  other 
licensed  gambling  establishments  where  bet- 


ting is   legal   under   applicable  State   laws ; 
or". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
subeectlons : 

"(d)  The  term  'Interstate  commerce'  in- 
cludes commerce  between  one  State,  pos- 
session, or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  an- 
other State,  possession,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(C)  The  term  'foreign  commprce'  In- 
cludes commerce  with  a  foreign  count^^^ 

"(f)  The  term  'Intrastate  commerce'  in- 
cludes commerce  wholly  within  one  State, 
the  District  of  Coltmibla,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  during  any  calendar  year  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  repairing, 
reconditioning,  dealing  in.  or  operatinR  any 
gambling  device  if  In  such  buslne.'^s  he  buys 
or  receives  any  such  device  knowing  that  it 
has  been  transported  in  interstate  or  ft  reign 
commerce,  or  sells,  ships,  or  delivers  such 
device  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or 
sells,  ships,  or  delivers  such  device  knowing 
that  it  win  be  Introduced  int^i  int.erFtate  or 
foreign  commerce,  unless  stich  perron  shall, 
during  the  month  prior  to  engng:lng  in  such 
business  in  that  year,  register  with  tlie  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  Stute.s  his  name 
and  trade  name  and  the  address  of  each  of 
his  places  of  business,  designating  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business  within  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Every  person  required  to  register 
under  the  provl.slons  of  this  .^rt  shall  main- 
tain an  inventory  record  of  all  gambling 
devices  owned,  possessed,  or  In  his  custody 
as  of  the  close  of  each  calendar  month.  The 
record  shall  show  the  individual  identifying 
mark  and  serial  number  of  each  a.ssenibled 
gambling  device  and  tlie  quantity,  catalog 
listing,  and  descripti'!:!  of  each  separate 
subassembly  or  e.ssential  part,  together  with 
the  location  of  each  item  listed  thereon. 

"(c)  Every  por.^on  required  to  register  tin- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  maintain 
for  each  place  of  business  a  record  for  each 
calendar  month  of  all  gambling  devices  sold, 
delivered,  or  shipped  in  iiur  isiate,  interstate, 
or  foreign  commerce.  The  record  of  sales,  de- 
liveries and  shipments  for  each  place  of  bu.sl- 
ness  shall  show  the  Individual  identifying 
mark  and  serial  m-.mber  of  each  assembled 
gambling  device  and  the  quantity,  catalog 
listing,  and  the  description  of  eju-h  separate 
subassembly  or  essential  part  suld.  dell\ered. 
or  shipped  together  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  buyer  and  consignee  thereof  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  carrier. 

"(d)  Every  person  required  to  register  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  sliall  maintain 
for  each  place  of  business  a  record  for  each 
calendar  month  of  all  gamblir.g  devices  man- 
ufactured, purchased,  rr  o^her'Aise  nrqulred 
This  record  shall  show  the  individual  identi- 
fying mark  and  seri:d  number  of  each  as- 
sembled gambling  device  and  the  quantity 
catalog  listing,  and  de.scription  of  eacii  sepa- 
rate subassembly  or  essential  part,  manu- 
factured, purchased,  or  otherwise  acquired 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  device  was  purchased 
or  acquired  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
carrier. 

"le)  Every  manufacturer  required  to  regis- 
ter shall  number  seriatim  each  assembled 
or  partially  assembled  gambling  device  which 
Is  to  be  sold,  shipped,  or  delivered,  and  shall 
stamp  on  the  outside  front  of  each  such 
assembled  or  partially  assembled  gambling 
device  so  as  to  be  clearly  visible  the  n\imber 
of  the  device,  the  name  of  tlie  manufacturer. 
and  the  date  of  manufacture  And  every 
person  required  to  register  under  the  pro- 
visions   of    this    Act    shall    record    the    data 


herein   designated   In    the   records   required 
to  be  kept. 

"(f(  Each  record  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  the  provision*  of  this  Act  shall 
be  kept  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

"(g)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son required  U^  register  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  to  sell,  deliver,  ship,  or 
possess  any  gambling  device  which  is  not 
marked  and  numbered  as  required  by  this 
Act  or  lor  any  person  to  remove,  obliterate, 
or  alter  the  manufacturer's  name,  the  date 
of  m mufaeture.  or  the  serial  number  on  any 
gamlilint^  device; 

"(21  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  persfm 
knowlncjly  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  any 
false  entry  in  any  record  required  to  be  kept 
under  this  section:  and 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  has  failed  to  register  as  required  by  this 
Act  or  who  has  failed  to  maintain  the  rec- 
ords required  by  this  Act  to  manufacture, 
recor.ditlon.  repair,  sell,  deliver,  ship,  or  p<-js- 
scss  any  gambling  device. 

"ih)  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation shall,  at  the  principal  place  of 
business  within  the  United  States  of  any 
person  required  to  register  by  this  Act.  at 
all  reasonable  limes  have  access  to  and  the 
right  to  copy  any  (if  the  records  required 
to  be  kept  by  this  .^ct.  and  in  case  of  refusal 
by  .any  j.-erson  registered  under  this  Act  to 
alkiw  Inspection  and  copying  of  the  records 
required  to  be  kept,  the  United  States  dis- 
trict cotirt  where  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness is  located  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue 
an  appropriate  order  compelling  production. 

"(1)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from 
m:untalnlng  the  records  designated  herein, 
pnxl'.icing  the  same  or  testifying  before  any 
grand  lury  or  court  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  thereto  fur  the  reason  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence,  d'xumentary  or  other- 
wise required  of  him  may  tend  to  Incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  criminal 
penalty  or  forfeiture.  But  upon  as,sertlng 
the  privilege  against  self-lncrlmlnatl'u  any 
natural  j)erson  may  be  required  to  open  the 
rcc<jrds  designated  herein  to  in.spectii.n  or  to 
testify  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court  of  the 
United  .States  with  respect  thereto:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  such  persf)n  shall  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  .my  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  disclost  d  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  inspection  of  such  records  or 
testimony  witii  respect  thereto.  No  witness 
shall  be  exempt  under  this  section  from 
prosecution  for  perjviry  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  as  pro\  Ided  in 
this  Act. 

"(J)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  and  enforce  such  regu- 
lations .IS  may  in  his  Judgment  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  uf  thl.s  Act  and  the 
breach  of  any  of  such  regulations  shall  be 
pvmlshable  as  provided  in  section  6  of  this 
Act" 

Sec.  4  This  .\ct  shall  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  enacunent. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpcse  of  the  bill  is  to  bi-oadcn  the 
John.son  Act  since  enforcement  experi- 
ence in  the  pa.'^t  10  years  has  indicated 
the  need  to  include  other  f-'ambling  de- 
vices in  addition  to  slot  machines.  The 
"one-armed  bandit"  which  was  a  princi- 
pal target  of  the  eai'licr  legislation  has 
to  a  large  extent  been  replaced  by  ma- 
chines ingeniously  devLscd  so  as  not  to 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing law.  S.  1658  would  cover  not  only 
.^lot  machines,  roulette  wheels  and  simi- 
lar devices  used  in  gambling  casinos,  but 
also  pin  balls  designed  and  manufactured 
primarily    for   use   in   connection    with"^ 
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gambliiig  and  the  one-armed  bandit 
like  device  called  the  point  maker 
which  is  described  more  fully  in  our 
report.  The  latter  two  may  be  seen  al- 
most anywhere  in  the  countiy  and  prob- 
ably provide  hoodlum  ojaerators  with 
more  revenue  than  they  ever  got  from 
the  slot  machines.  Your  committee 
feels  that  only  a  broad  definition  of 
gambling  device  can  cope  with  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  industry  in  coming  up  with 
"loophole"  devices  such  as  they  have 
done  under  the  Johnson  Act. 

The  bill,  as  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  has  been  amended  by  your 
committee  in  two  principal  respects. 
First,  an  exemption  has  been  provided 
for  betting  equipment  in  States  where 
gambling  establishments  are  legal  and 
licensed  under  State  law.  Second,  we 
have  deleted  a  provision  which  would 
have  banned  the  shipment  in  foreign 
commerce  of  gambling  devices  as  defined 
in  the  bill.  In  our  view  this  prohibition 
of  shipments  of  gambling  devices  to 
countries  where  they  are  legal  is  un- 
warranted. 

Now  I  would  like  to  briefly  describe 
what  yoiu-  committee  believes  the  bill, 
as  amended,  would  accomplish.  It 
broadens,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  defi- 
nition of  "gambling  devices"  so  as  to 
include  the  modern  types  of  machines 
and  mechanical  devices  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  Johnson  Act.  It  con- 
tinues the  requiiement  of  registration 
with  the  Attorney  General  but  particu- 
larizes the  conduct  that  would  require 
registration  so  that  every  person  whose 
business  transaction.s  in  gambling  de- 
vices affect  interstate  commerce  has  to 
register.  The  bill  requires  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  act  to  maintain  a  de- 
tailed inventory  record  of  gambling  de- 
vices owned,  possessed  or  held  as  of  the 
close  of  the  preceding  calendar  month 
but,  unlike  the  present  law,  does  not 
require  the  records  to  be  filed  with  the 
Attorney  General.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  overall  records  keeping  provi- 
sions which  we  believe  will  tend  to  ob- 
viate problems  of  possible  self-incrimi- 
nation which  have  been  raised  in  the 
cases  under  the  present  act.  The  bill 
makes  clear  that  persons  engaged  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  must  re- 
Iport  intrastate  transactions  as  well. 
This  will  enable  the  Justice  Department 
to  obtain  more  complete  information  as 
to  the  eventual  disp>osition  of  machines 
manufactured  and  sold  by  thOvSe  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce. 

A  further  amendment  to  section  3 
of  the  present  statute  requires  that  a 
record  of  sales  and  deliveries  be  main- 
tained. There  has  been  some  confusion 
under  the  existing  statute  as  to  whether 
a  record  of  sales  was  required  in  addi- 
tion to  an  inventory  of  devices.  The 
bill  also  seeks  to  correct  an  obvious  loop- 
hole in  the  records  filing  requirements 
of  the  law  as  it  now  exists.  Inventories 
and  records  of  sales  are  required  to  be 
disclosed  but  no  provision  is  made  for 
divulging  information  as  to  purchases 
or  acquisitions.  It  is  obvious  that  one 
seeking  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  stat- 
ute can  maintain  a  constant  inventory 
and  thus  afford  no  basis  on  which  de- 


vices shipp>ed  in  violation  of  the  act 
could  be  detected  from  the  records  re- 
quired to  be  filed.  In  summary,  we 
simply  require  under  the  bill  one  who  is 
engaged  in  a  business  of  dealing  in  gam- 
bling devices  to  maintain  as  one  would 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  rec- 
ords of  acquisition  and  sales  plus  a  rec- 
ord of  inventoiT-  There  is  as  has  been 
indicated  no  need  on  the  part  of  the 
person  subject  to  the  bill  to  file  these 
records  with  anyone.  They  simply 
maintain  them  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  which  in  all  probability  is  a 
necessary  part  of  their  existing  busine.ss 
procedures. 

Provision  is  made  for  inspection  and 
copying  of  the  records  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  grants  of  immunity  to  per- 
sons, who  assert  their  constitutional 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  with 
regard  to  maintaining  the  records  or 
producing  the  records  or  giving  oral 
testimony  before  any  grand  jury  or  court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be- 
lieves this  bill  will  be  helpful  in  com- 
batting organized  crime  and  racketeer- 
ing and  therefore  recommends  favorable 
action  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  this  the  bill  which 
contains  the  right  to  grant  immunity  in 
leturn  for  testimony? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  designed  to  close  a  loophole  which 
has  developed  under  the  Johnson  Act 
with  respect  to  the  transpoilation  of 
gambling  devices  in  interstate  commerce. 

In  its  oi-iginal  form,  the  pending  bill 
was  identical  to  a  measure  which  I  have 
long  supported  and  which  was  strongly 
urged  by  Attorney  General  Rogers. 
That  bill  was  introduced  in  this  session 
as  S.  524. 

This  legislation  is  a  good  example  of 
the  resourcefulness  of  criminals  in  find- 
ing loopholes  in  our  laws.  The  definition 
of  gambling  devices  in  the  Johnson  Act 
was  narrowly  drawn.  It  did  not  take  the 
gambling  fraternity  very  long  to  devise 
ways  of  evading  the  law  and  rendering 
the  act  virtually  nugatory.  The  pro- 
posed definition  will  close  this  gap  for 
the  time  being,  but  we  shall  have  to  re- 
main alert  to  the  situation  to  make  sure 
it  is  not  also  evaded. 

A  number  of  amendments  have  been 
recommended  by  the  committee.  These 
appear  to  me  to  be  justified.  I  support 
the  bill  as  amended,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
approved. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
I  had  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  in  which  I 
asked  him  whether  there  was  any  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  S.  1658,  which  was 
passed  rather  quickly,  with  relation  to 
waiving  the  right  againjBt  self-incrimi- 
nation as  a  privilege.  He  said  "No". 
However.  I  believe  the  Senator  was  con- 
fused on  that  point.  He  thought  we 
were  talking  about  some  other  bill,  but 


we  were  talking  about  the  bill  I  had  in 
mind.  There  is  such  a  provision  in  the 
bill.  S.  1658.  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  person  testify  upon  granting 
him  the  privilege  to  waive  the  right 
against  self  incrimination  or  by  asking 
him  to  show  his  record. 

I  have  no  desire  to  opixjse  ihe  bill. 
but  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  of  caution 
to  the  Senate.  The  matter  of  extend- 
ing the  privilege  about  which  we  are 
talking,  to  waive  the  constitutional 
right  to  plead  self-inci'imination,  as  a 
reason  for  not  disclosing  evidence  or 
testimony,  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
in  our  constitutional  law.  All  six  of  Uie 
crime  bills  which  enable  the  prosecuting 
authorities  to  grant  immunity  are  spe- 
cialized in  nature;  hence.  I  did  not  op- 
pose them.  However.  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  be  wai-y  and  aware  of  the 
limitation  of  this  privilege  and  m.ake 
clear  our  F>osition  that  it  should  not 
be  used  beyond  the  bonds  of  reason; 
that  we  are  alert  to  the  consequences 
that  take  away  from  Americans — and 
it  may  be  you,  Mr.  President,  or  I.  or 
any  other  Member  of  this  body  who  is 
perfectly  law-abiding — the  privilege  to 
refuse  to  give  records  or  to  refuse  to 
testify  on  the  gi-ound  of  self-incrimina- 
tion. There  is  nothing  wrong  about  it; 
there  is  iiothing  embari-assing  about  it. 
It  is  a  fundamental  protection  of  the 
law,  to  pi'Otect  against  tyrants. 

We  must  all  be  vigilant  and  diligent 
to  make  certain  that  this  right  has  not 
been  impaired.  It  has  been  done  twice 
today.  I  did  not  want  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  making  the 
record  clear. 

Mr.  CARROLL  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr  JavitsI. 
for  raising  this  issue.  The  immunity 
bill  which  our  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
sidered was  S.  1655.  Some  of  us  who 
sat  in  the  hearings  on  S.  1655  were 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  broad  provisions 
originally  presented  to  the  committee 
and  the  subcommittee  which  conducted 
the  hearings.  I  was  amazed  to  learn  of 
the  great  number  of  statutes  which  had 
given  this  immunity  bath.  There  are 
more  than  30  Federal  statutes  which 
contain  immunity  provisions.  Some  ap- 
ply only  to  proceedings  before  adminis- 
trative bodies,  others  to  court  proceed- 
ings. 

What  the  conunittee  sought  to  do. 
after  this  situation  was  brought  to  its 
attention — and  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  his  ofBce.  be- 
cause they  provided  me  a  thorough  brief 
on  the  subject  of  present  immunity  pro- 
visions— was  to  seek  to  impose  some  re- 
strictions in  S.  1655.  This  question  also 
came  before  the  Attorney  General.  He 
said  he  would  use  sparingly  the  author- 
ity given  him.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  the  Attorney  General  must  give 
the  order  personally  for  the  immunity 
bath. 

The  committee  sought  to  hedge  this 
proposal  with  all  reasonable  limitations 
in  S.  1655.  However,  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  that  we 
ought  to  be  very  careful  as  we  march 
along  this  road. 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  here  with  me 
the  brief  which  the  Attorney  General 
provided  me  on  immunity  statutes  and  I 
think  it  would  be  valuable  to  have  this 
in  the  record  for  future  study  of  this 
issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
brief  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Exhibit   1 
Departmekt  op  Justice, 
Washington.  June  23.  1961. 
Hon.  John  A.  Carroll, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  Information  dealing  with  the 
present  Immunity  provisions  of  Federal  law. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than 
30  Federal  statutes  which  conUin  Immunity 
provlsiorifl  of  varying  phraseology.  Some  of 
the  statutes  (a  listing  of  which  Is  hereto 
appended)  permit  immunity  to  be  granted 
and  testimony  compelled  in  proceedings  be- 
fore administrative  bodies  only.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  Federal  Trade  Act  (15 
use.  49)  which  authorizes  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  compel  testimony  in 
spite  of  a  claim  of  the  constitutional  privi- 
lege by  conferring  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion. Other  statutes  permit  the  conipulslon 
of  testimony  before  an  administrative 
agency  and  in  court  proceedings  instituted 
by  the  agency.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
statute  is  the  Security  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78u(d)). 

A  third  category  of  statutes  permits  the 
compulsion  of  testimony  In  administrative 
hearings  or  in  any  cause  of  proceeding, 
criminal  or  otherwise  based  upon  a  violation 
of  the  act.  Thus  it  applies  to  grand  Jury 
proceedings  and  trial.  An  example  of  this 
type  of  statute  is  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  use.  46  I. 

A  fourth  category  of  stattites  are  those  in 
which  the  Immunity  may  be  granted  and 
testimony  compelled  In  grand  Jury  proceed- 
ings or  in  trials.  An  example  of  this  type 
of  statute  is  the  Narcotics  Control  Act  of 
1956  (18  U.S.C.  1406). 

A  fifth  category  of  statutes  is  that  In 
which  the  Immunity  can  be  granted  and 
testimony  compelled  before  a  grand  Jury  or 
at  a  trial  and  In  addition  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  The  only  statute  in  this 
category  is  the  Witness  Immunity  Act  of 
1954  (lb  U.S.C.  3486),  dealing  with  internal 
security  cases. 

A  different  breakdown  of  the  listed  stat- 
utes is  possible,  based  upon  the  procedure 
Involved  in  the  obtaining  of  immunity.  In 
some  of  the  statutes  the  witness  obtains  im- 
munity from  prosecution  with  respect  to 
any  matter,  transaction  or  thing  about 
which  he  is  compelled  to  testify  even  though 
he  does  not  first  refuse  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion based  upon  his  constitutional  privilege. 
See  U.S.  v.  Monia  317  U.S.  424.  These  stat- 
utes are  commonly  known  as  "immunity 
bath"  statutes. 

In  the  other  statutes  the  witness  must 
first  claim  his  privilege,  thereby  alerting  the 
prosecutor  or  interrogator  that  the  informa- 
tion may  tend  to  Incriminate  him.  He  must 
then  be  compelled  to  testify  before  he  ob- 
tains' immunity  from  prosecution  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter,  transaction  or  thing 
about  which  his  testimony  is  compelled. 
The  attached  list  is  broken  down  Into  the 
two   different   procedural   categories. 

You  further  requested  citations  of  court 
decisions  upholding  the  immunity  statutes. 
The  ICC  Immunity  statute  was  first  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  v.  Walker 
161  U.S.  591  (1896)  and  again  in  Broicn  v. 
U.S.  359  U.S.  41  (1959).  The  Witness  Im- 
munity Act  of  1954  was  upheld  in  Ullman  v. 
U.S.    350    U.S.    422     (1955).     The    Narcotics 


Control  Act  of  1956  immunity  provisions 
were  upheld  in  Reina  v.  U.S.  364  U.S.  507 
( 1960 ) . 

I   hope   that   the   foregoing   .satisfactorily 
answers  your  inquiry-. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  J   Miller,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Federal  Immunity  Statutes 

Generally  speaking,  immunity  statutes 
fall  Into  two  main  categories: 

1.  The  following  statutes  have  immunity 
provisions  which  require  a  witness  to  claim 
the  privilege  against  solf-lncrlmlnatlon  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  it.  when  appear- 
ing before  the  administrative  b'Xiy  which 
has   the  power  to  grant    the  Immunity 

Atomic  Energy  Act   (42  U.S.C.  2201(c)). 

Connolly  Hot  Oil  Act  (15  US  C.  715(hi  ). 

Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended   (50  U.S.C.  App.  2155ib)). 

Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (sec. 
1004(1))     (Irtununlty   provision). 

Federal    Communications    Act    (47   U  S  C. 

4091  m. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1820(d)  ). 

Federal   Power   Act   (16   U  S  C.   825figi). 

Investment  Advisers  Act  (15  U  S  C. 
80b-9 ( d ) ) . 

Investment  Company  Act  (15  U.SC. 
B0a-41(d) ). 

Labor  Management  Relations  Act  (20 
use.  161i3)  ). 

Merchant  Marine  Act   (46  U.S.C.  1124(c)). 

Narcotic  Control  Act  of  1956  (18  U.SC. 
14061. 

National  Defense  Contracts  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  1152). 

Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U  S  C.  717m(h)). 

Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  (15 
use.  79r(e)  ). 

Railroad  Unemploj-ment  Insurance  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  362(C) ). 

Second  War  Powers  Act  (50  U.SC.  App. 
643a ) . 

Securities  and  Exchange  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
78u Id)). 

Social  Security  Art    1 42  USC    405rf)). 

Export  Control  Act  (50  USC.  App. 
2026(bi  ). 

2.  The  following  statutes  do  not  require 
the  claim  of  privilege  and  under  the  doc- 
trine of  United  Statr.s  v.  Monia.  317  US. 
424,  a  witness  who  gi^e.s  testiinuny  obtains 
immunity  although  he  does  not  claim  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination. 

China  Trade  Act  ( 15  U  S  C   155  (c) ) . 

Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  US  C  15) 

Cotton  Futures  Act   (26  U.S.C.  4874,  749:3). 

Elkins  Act  ( 49  U.S  C.  43 ) . 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (29  U.SC.  209). 

Federal  Trade  Act  (  15  U.S.C.  49 ) . 

Freight  Forw;u-ders  Act  (49  USC.  1017 
(a)). 

Industrial  Alcohol  Act  (26  USC  5315) . 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  US  C.  43,  46- 
48). 

Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1959  (29  U.S.C.  521 )  . 

Motor  Carriers  Act  (49  U.S.C.  305(d)  ). 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  (  7  U.S.C.  222 ) . 

Perishable  Agriculture  Comniodlties  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  499m  f)  ). 

Sherman  Antitrust  Act  (15  U.SC.  32  33). 

Shipping  Act  (46  use  827). 

Tariff  Act  (19  U.SC.  1333(e)  |. 

Water  Carriers  Act,  see  part  III.  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  43.  46--18). 

White  Slave  Traffic  Act  (18  U.S.C.  2424 
(b)  )  : 

Statement  ty  harborer  of  an  alien  female 
for  purpose  of  prostitution. 

Immunity  Act  of  1954  ( 18  U.S.C  3486 )  . 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  acd  my  support  to  the  crimi- 
nal code  provisions  requested  by  the 
Attorney  General.  They  will  give  him 
the   additional   powers   he   needs   with 


which  to  meet  the  growing  threat  of 
interstate  crime. 

Powerful  Interstate  crime  syndicates 
now  do  an  estimated  annual  business  of 
$22  billion\a  year.  These  syndicates 
deal  in  vice  and  corruption — in  sam- 
blmg,  narcotics,  prostitution,  and  liquor 
violations. 

Over  the  la.'^t  10  years.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
tolls  us  the  crime  rate  has  increased  by 
66  percent.  Over  the  last  5  years,  the 
crime  rate  has  risen  four  times  faster 
than  has  population  growth. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  significant  part 
of  this  increase  in  the  crime  rate  across 
the  Nation  is  due  to  the  growing  strength 
of  interstate  crime — to  hoodlums  and 
racketeers  who.  .says  Attorney  General 
Kennedy,  have  become  so  rich  and  so 
powerful  that  they  have  outgrown  local 
authority." 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before  in 
thi.s  Chamber,  I  am  pleased  that  at  long 
last  the  full  powers  of  the  Department  of 
Ju.stice.  the  Department  of  Treasury, 
and  other  Government  agencies  are  be- 
ing exerted  and  coordinated  in  the 
battle  atrainst  Interstate  crime 

Bccau.se  of  the  able  and  determined 
efforts  of  our  Attorney  General,  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  the  chief  investigating 
acencies  in  our  Government  are  pooling 
their  information  on  the  crime  syndi- 
cates, and  are  now  fully  cordinating  their 
activitie-s  both  at  national  and  regional 
levels. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Attorney  General  be  given  the  weap- 
ons he  needs  for  this  battle  acainst 
organized  gangsterl.sm.  These  bilLs, 
amending  and  strengthening  the  Federal 
criminal  code  statutes,  de.serve  the 
prompt — and  careful — attention  of  the 
Congress.  I  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  for  bringing  them  so  promptly 
before  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  both 
in  public  and  private  se.";sion,  has  given 
searchini:  scrutiny  to  these  proposals. 

In  revising  criminal  statutes  it  Is  im- 
portant— as  the  Senate  knows — to  see, 
first,  that  the  amcndin-.,'  laws  are  well 
drawn,  preci.'^e  In  their  wording  and  ef- 
fect and.  second,  that  they  will  be  ef- 
fective without  doing  harm  to  individual 
consfiTtitional  rights  and  common-law 
guarantees. 

This  is  never  an  easy  task. 

These  amendments  our  Judiciary 
Committee  proposed,  and  which  have 
now  been  accepted  by  the  Senate,  are 
directed  at  guaranteeing  as  strongly  as 
possible  the  rights  of  the  innocent  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  hamstringing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  measures  in  bringing 
criminals  to  justice. 

I  know  that  some  might  have  dis- 
agreed with  one  word  or  another  in  these 
bills — for  there  is  no  more  sensitive  or 
important  section  of  the  law  than  the 
criminal  code.  Any  proposals  to  amend 
the  Federal  criminal  statutes  should  re- 
ceive the  critical  study  of  the  Congress. 

I  know  also,  however,  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  denies  the  pressing 
importance  of  seeing  that  the  lawless  ele- 
ments of  our  society  are  not  allowed  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

As  Attorney  General  Kennedy  has 
said,  "If  we  do  iiot  on  a  national  scale 
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attack  organized  criminals  with  weap- 
ons and  techniques  as  effective  as  their 
own,  they  will  destroy  us." 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
CHINA  AND  COMMUNISTIC  CHINA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  34,  relative  to  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Republic  of  China  and  communistic 
China. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  there  will  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this 
time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  best  suggestion.^  I  have  heard 
came  from  a  di.stinguished  Senator  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  said  that 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  vote  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  first  and  then  talk 
about  it  afterwards.  However,  I  believe 
that  is  a  liLLle  too  much  to  expect. 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OR- 
GANIZED CRIME  PROGRAM  AND 
THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
CRIME  COMMISSION 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  has  taken  a  much  needed 
step  in  the  continuing  war  which  must 
be  waged  to  combat  organized  inter- 
state crime.  The  passage  of  six  of  the 
seven  bills  in  the  Attorney  General's 
legislative  program  gives  him  important 
new  weapons  to  carry  on  this  battle. 

The  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Robert^ 
F.  Kennedy,  deserves  the  praise  and  ap-" 
preciation  of  the  Coiigress  and  the  en- 
tire country-  for  his  vigor  and  determina- 
tion in  this  field.  He  has  brought  to 
our  highest  law  enforcement  oflace 
talents  and  characteristics  which  should 
strike  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  racke- 
teers. Mr.  Kennedy's  dedication,  his 
courage,  his  ability,  and  his  great  per- 
sonal energy  are  indeed  assets  to  this 
office.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  de- 
veloping this  legislation  program  against 
organized  crime,  and  the  entire  country 
should  support  hi.;  efforts. 

The  annual  report  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  which  was  recently 
published  for  196  3,  shows  the  increase 
in  crime  of  all  sorts.  Including  organized 
and  commercialtied  crime  and  vice. 
With  the  new  weapons  given  by  the  At- 
torney General's  legislative  program,  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  be  able 
to  go  far  toward  eliminating  the  evil 
of  organized  crime. 

As  the  Attorney  General  pointed  out 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  when  he  pre- 
sented his  program,  the  syndicates  and 
racketeers  and  hoodlums  could  not  carry 
on  their  multi-million-dollar  businesses 


without  using  the  channels  and  facili- 
ties of  interstate  commerce.  The  power 
of  the  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  and  deny  its  use  to  organized 
crime  has  been  largely  unused  while  the 
racketeers  turned  its  channels  and  fa- 
cilities to  their  advantage.  The  legisla- 
tion approved  today  is  a  great  step  for- 
ward. 

S.  1653  prohibits  travel  in  interstate 
commerce  when  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  organized  crime  and  is  ac- 
companied by  action  in  aid  of  unlawful 
activities.  Local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  often  powerless  to  reach  the 
racketeers  and  their  henchmen  who 
move  from  one  State  to  another  in  carry- 
ing out  their  multi-State  crime  activi- 
ties. 

S.  1655  adds  Hobbs  Act  and  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  violations  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  may  grant 
immunity  and  compel  the  giving  of  tes- 
timony in  cases  where  the  witness'  tes- 
timony might  incriminate  him. 

The  profitable  use  by  gamblers  of  in- 
terstate commtmications  is  met  by 
S.  1656.  which  outlaws  the  use  of  inter- 
state communications  in  connection  with 
gamblincr.  However,  the  common  car- 
riers of  communications,  such  as  tele- 
phone companies,  have  been  given  the 
protection  which  they  sought  by  a  com- 
mitter amendment. 

S.  1657  denies  the  channels  of  com- 
merce to  the  transportation  of  gambling 
paraphernalia  where  it  is  sent  into  a 
State  to  be  u.sed  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  that  State. 

Loopholes  in  the  Slot  Machine  .\ct  are 
closed  by  S.  1658,  which  expands  the 
types  of  gambling  devices  which  are  for- 
bidden from  interstate  shipment 

rinally,  in  S.  1665.  much  needed  pro- 
tection is  extended  to  potentls-l  wit- 
nesses against  gangsters  and  racketeers. 
The  obstruction  of  justice  statute  is  ex- 
panded to  protect  persons  who  a:-e  in  a 
position  to  furnish  evidence  at  the  in- 
vestigative stage  in  which  the  Justice 
E>epartment  and  Treasury'  Department 
are  working  up  cases. 

I  hope  that  S.  1654,  the  remainder  of 
the  Attoriiey  General's  program,  will  be 
enacted  promptly.  This  would  i^xpand 
the  Fugitive  Felon  Act  to  cover  all  felo- 
nies and  give  the  FBI  jurisdicvion  to 
arrest  all  criminals  who  cross  State  lines 
to  avoid  prosecution  or  confinement  for 
a  crime  which  is  a  felony  unde:.-  State 
law.  The  FBI  could  then  be  ol  much 
greater  assistance  in  aiding  the  States 
to  reach  gangsters  who  violate  their  laws 
and  then  go  to  another  State. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  gave  long 
and  careful  consideration  to  the:5e  bills. 
The  Attorney  General  and  his  repre- 
sentatives spent  many  hours  with  the 
committee  in  going  over  their  details. 
In  some  instances,  they  were  brcadened 
and  in  some  they  were  slightly  nar- 
rowed. But  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Attorney  General  will  be  given  a 
new  arsenal  of  weapons  to  combat  or- 
ganized crime. 

Almost  10  years  ago,  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Senate  To  Investigate  Organized 
Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce,  I  learned 
of  the  need  for  the  Federal  Goveinmcnt 


to  go  further  in  this  area.  Some  of  the 
pror>osals  now  being  approved  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Special  Crime  Com- 
mittee in  1951.  At  that  time,  the  Crime 
Committee  recommended  the  extension 
of  Federal  prohibitions  of  transportation 
of  gambling  devices  in  interstate  com- 
merce. It  also  recommended  legislation 
outlawing  the  use  of  interstate  commu- 
nications facilities  for  gambling  pur- 
PKJses.  Expansion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's power  to  grant  immunity  to 
witnesses  was  also  recommended. 

The  legislation  approved  today  is  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction.  How- 
ever. I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  go  still  further. 
The  new  laws  are  weapons  to  combat 
interstate  crime.  There  is  still  a  great 
need  for  a  central  agency  to  gather  and 
distribute  information  so  that  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies might  better  assist  each  other. 
Smce  my  experience  with  the  Crime 
Committee  in  1951.  I  have  favored  the 
formation  of  a  National  Crime  Com- 
mission. At  this  Congress,  Senator 
McCi-ELLAK  and  I  have  mtroduced  S. 
777,  which  woixld  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Interstate 
Crime.  Such  a  Commission  would  en- 
gag'c  in  a  continuing  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  organized  crime  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  laws.  It  would  keep 
the  Congress  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies abreast  of  the  ingenious  new  devices 
which  racketeers  devise  to  circumvent 
the  law.  It  would  go  into  such  matters 
as  criminal  infiltration  of  lawful  busi- 
ness and  the  adequacy  of  parole,  proba- 
tion, and  rehabilitation  programs.  The 
Commission  could  hold  hearings  and 
comp>ei  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 

The  American  Bar  Association  for  a 
number  of  years  has  recommended  the 
establishment  of  such  a  commi.ssion. 

I  believe  the  work  of  such  a  comm.is- 
sion  at  the  top  level,  gathering  informa- 
tion and  advising  as  to  new  and  expand- 
ing programs,  which  would  be  invaluable 
addition  to  the  new  weapons  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  been  given.  I 
hope  that  at  this  Congress  S.  777  will 
be  approved  so  that  the  continuing  war 
against  organized  crime  can  be  carried 
on  even  better. 

About  10  years  ago  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  and  I  were 
members  of  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate organized  crime.  Many  of 
these  propoGals,  in  different  forms,  were 
recommended  at  that  time.  There  is 
one  other  proposal,  the  creation  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Crime,  which 
has  been  recommended  in  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI  and  me,  which  I  think  would 
go  even  further  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Attoi-ney  General.  I  hope 
that  in  due  course  it  may  be  considered 
also. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield,  that  I 
may  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  At  the  time  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  conducted  the 
investigation  into  crime,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Investigation,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  remember  that  all 
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the  files  pertaining  to  the  investigation, 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  all  matters  pertaining  thereto  were 
turned  over  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  was  done  on 
the  ground  that  jurisdiction  lay  in  that 
committee,  because  the  subject  matter 
dealt  with  interstate  commerce. 

I  suggest  that  that  committee  has 
handled  some  of  the  bills  and  reported 
some  of  them.  Now  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  reporting  other  bills. 
We  all  favor  them,  but  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  get  together 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  before  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session,  at  least,  to  arrive  at 
some  meeting  ground  as  to  where  the 
jurisdiction  lies  in  these  particular  fields, 
because  I  know  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  and  I 
want  to  be  certain  that  if  one  committee 
passes  on  a  bill,  it  will  not  be  said  that 
the  other  committee  was  derelict  in  its 
duty  because  it  did  not  act  first.  I  think 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  should  be 
cleared  up,  because  there  is  a  distinct 
overlapping  of  jurisdiction  in  this  par- 
ticular field. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  At  the  time  the 
Senate  Committee  To  Investigate  Organ- 
ized Crime  was  created,  in  1950,  a  reso- 
lution was  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  was  reported.  In  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  overlapping 
jurisdiction,  a  special  committee  was 
created,  composed  half  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  half 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  and  I,  I 
believe,  are  the  only  remaining  members 
of  the  special  committee  which  reported 
some  of  the  proposed  legislation  which 
was  passed.  Some  bills  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  bogged  down  in  the  House. 

There  was  a  bill  in  connection  with 
wire  service  facilities,  which  required  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
not  to  issue  a  license  to  anyone  who  was 
engaged  substantially  in  gambling  in 
connection  with  wire  service  facilities. 
That  bill  finally  was  amended  to  make 
the  penal  provisions  in  violations  of  the 
Criminal  Code  very  much  like  those  in 
the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  first  one  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

As  amended,  if  introduced,  it  would 
have  gone  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

There  is  overlapping  of  jurisdiction, 
and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  com- 
mittee of  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  chairman  has 
lent  strong  support  to  the  effort  to 
reach  the  underworld  through  appro- 
priate legislation.  His  committee  re- 
ported the  original  bill,  making  illegal 
the  transportation  of  gambling  devices, 
such  as  one-arm  bandits,  as  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  to  investigate 
crime. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  good  work- 
ing arrangement  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  He  and  the  other  members 
of  his  committee  have  been  most  vigilant 


and  diligent  in  moving  proposed  legisla- 
tion, whatever  the  jurisdiction  might  be. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  two  com- 
mittees to  collaborate. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  OIL  TO  THE 
FREE  WORLD  ECONOMY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  the 
importance  of  oil  to  the  economy  of  the 
free  world  i.s  underscored  by  interna - 
tonal  concern  over  the  independence  of 
Kuwait.  The  British  have  assembled  a 
strong  force  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
this  tiny  sliekdom  because  they  are 
very  anxious  about  the  security  of  the 
Kuwait  oil  reserves,  on  which  they 
depend  very  heavily  for  their  energy 
requirements.  A  nation  without  oil  re- 
.serves  of  its  own,  like  the  United  King- 
dom, depends  on  external  .sources  of 
energy  as  its  economic  lifeblood. 

I  think  this  also  points  up  the  danger 
to  any  nation  of  becoming  dependent  on 
Soviet  oil  because  Soviet  oil  Ls  available 
to  the  West  only  as  long  as  it  is  in  the 
economic  and  political  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  continue  to  supply  it. 
If  it  serves  Russian  interests,  the  oil  that 
is  flowing  to  many  of  our  NATO  allies 
from  the  Soviet  Union  today  would  be 
cut  off  tomoiTow. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  20.  I  .spoke 
about  the  s<?rious  implications  of  Soviet 
oil  incursions  on  free  world  markets.  I 
pointed  out  at  that  time  how  the  Rus- 
sians are  using  oU  as  a  political  weapon 
in  the  cold  war.  In  a  statement  that 
was  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks  on  that  occasion,  I  included  a 
letter,  which  I  had  sert  on  May  25  to 
Secretary  Udall  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. The  letter  raised  objections  to 
so-called  positive  aspects  of  Soviet  oil 
exports,  which  were  cited  in  an  informa- 
tion circular  No.  8023  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  23,  I  received 
a  reply  to  my  letter  over  the  signature  of 
Mr.  James  K.  Carr.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  exchange  of  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point;  then 
I  shall  conunent  briefly  on  the  reply 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

There  beins,'  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REfoRO, 
as  follows : 

Hon.  Stkwart  L.  Udai.l. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  There  has  come  to 
my  attention  t.he  Information  circular  No. 
8023  from  your  Department  under  the  by- 
line of  Mr.  Donald  J.  Prendzel.  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  7-year  plan   (1969-65)    for  oil 

On  page  15  following  table  7  of  this  cir- 
cular there  appears  this  language  in  Mr 
Prendzel's  report: 

"The  foregoing  comment*  have  dealt  with 
the  possible  adverse  Implications  of  Soviet 
oil  for  the  free  world.  There  may  be  some 
positive  aspects  of  Increased  U5.S.R.  oil  out- 
put and  exports:  (1)  The  availability  of 
Soviet  oil  will  Increase  the  economic  com- 
petition In  the  sale  of  oil.  (2)  The  avall- 
abUlty  of  Soviet  oil  will  allow  some  con- 
sumers to  become  less  dependent  on  Middle 
Eastern  oil." 

These  two  comments  by  Mr.  Prendzel  have 
astonished  me  some  because  I  was  a  member 
of  a  subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  O'Mahoney  In  the  85th  Congress. 


which   made  a  most  extensive  Investigation 
of  the  Middle  East  oil  situation. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  by  now  that  So- 
viet oil  presents  a  new  danger  for  the  V/est 
and  for  the  countries  allied  with  the  free 
world. 

Fir.st.  I  p<iint  out  for  your  attention  the 
.study  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
.Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  AdminisUatlon  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws. 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  that  subcommlLiee 
and  we  have  sought  to  point  out  on  the 
basis  of  documented  facts  the  danger  tluit 
lies  in  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  oil  Indus- 
try in  the  cold  war.  No  later  than  May  11. 
1961.  there  appeared  in  the  Phlladelpliia 
Inquirer  an  article  with  a  New  York  UPl 
dateline,  under  the  title  of  "Crisis  Seen  For 
Oil  Companies,"  which  is,  in  fact,  a  com- 
ment on  an  article  by  Prof  James  P 
McDevitt  in  the  Challenge  Magazine  for  May 
1961.  in  which  Mr  McDevitt  points  out  that 
the  Soviet  state  oil  monopoly  is  growing  like 
a  Frankenstein  monster. 

Other  documentation  can  be  cited,  includ- 
ing an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Pos' 
by  Mr.  Ira  H.  Cram  under  the  title  "Rus- 
sian Oil:    New   Danger  For  The  West   ' 

I   might  call  attention  also   to  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times,  dated  May  21.  1961 
under  the  title  "Russian  Oil  Fuels  Industrial 
Drive   ' 

In  view  of  all  this  it  seems  surpassingly 
strange  that  an  employee  of  the  US  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  the  Interior  should  author  an  in- 
formation circular  on  the  Soviet  7-year  plan 
for  oil  and  conclude  his  .study  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  Soviet  oil  will  increase  economic 
competition  and  will  allow  some  consumers 
to  become  less  dependent  on  Middle  E^.stern 
oil 

It  would  appear  it)  me  that  these  conclu- 
sions are  Indeed  not  in  the  national  interest 
of  this  country  nor  In  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
can enterprisers  who  are  willing  to  go  abroad. 
Invest  their  capital,  and  assume  all  the  risks 
and  hazards  In  order  to  develop  the  oil  re- 
sources of  Middle  East  lands. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  responsive  and 
detailed  comment  not  only  on  Mr  FYendzel'.s 
study  and  with  respect  to  his  background 
and  orientation  in  this  field,  but  upon  the 
other  studies  made  by  various  groups  In 
Congress  from  time  to  time  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  Soviet  danger  and  to  the 
development  of  a  prejudicial  status  for  the 
United  States 

Having  served  on  the  Oil  Investigating 
Committee  and  also  on  the  Internal  Secur- 
ity Subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  I  deem  this 
matter  of  transcendent  importance  to  the 
well-being  and  security  of  the  United  States 
at  a  time  when  so  many  feverish  forces  are 
at  work,  and  I  shall  want  to  make  suitable 
comment  on  the  Senate  floor  after  I  have 
received  your  response  to  this  letter. 
Sincerely. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 


1961 
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June  21.  1961. 
Hon    EvERFTT  M   Dirksen, 
US.  Senate,  Wa.ihington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Dirksen:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  25,  1961,  requesting 
comments  on  Bureau  of  Mines  Information 
Circular  No.  8023  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  expanding  Soviet  oil  Industry 

The  circular  In  question  Is  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  progrsim  for  gathering  and 
analyzing  data  on  mineral  developments 
that  have  a  bearing  on  the  mineral  economy 
of  the  United  States.  The  paper,  which  was 
completed  In  October  1960,  Is  primarily  a 
summary  of  all  available  information  on  the 
Soviet  7-year  plan  for  oil.  It  Includes  data 
obtained  from  Russian  and  other  sources  as 
well  as  original  estimates  by  Bureau  special- 
ists. As  you  know,  such  studies  are  essential 
to   the   full   understanding  of  our  raw  ma- 


terial problems  and  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  the  mineral  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  frequently  is  called 
upon  to  supply  data  and  Judgments  on  for- 
eign mineral  de^  elopments  to  various 
agencies  of  Government  and  the  public.  Por 
example.  In  resp>onsfl  to  a  direct  request  for 
Information  on  Soviet  oil,  a  copy  of  the  cir- 
cular No.  8023  manuscript  was  supplied  to 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  last  January.  Perusal  of 
the  recently  released  report  entitled  "Soviet 
Oil  In  the  Cold  War  "  which  you  mention  In 
your  letter,  reveals  that  In  Its  preparation 
the  Library  used  Bureau  data  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Similarly,  the  other  authors  of 
rcjxjrts  on  So\lei  oil  to  which  you  refer 
have  had  access  to  Bureau  data  files  and 
Judgments.  Tlie  Bureau  staff  al.so  has  given 
assistance  to  Forttine  magazine,  the  June 
1961  Issue  of  which  contains  on  article  on 
Soviet  oil.  The  conclusions  presented  by 
these  writers  do  not  differ  significantly  from 
those  reached  by  the  stall  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  last  October. 

Yuu  express  concern  over  certain  lan- 
guage In  the  Bureai's  report  relating  to  the 
positive  aspects  of  Increased  oil  exports  from 
the  U.S.S  R.  These  comments  should  be 
considered  In  the  light  of  the  adverse  Im- 
plications of  Russian  oil  to  the  free  world 
stated  un  page  12  ol  the  circular.  The  latter 
reflect  the  varloui.  dangers  you  correctly 
state  In  your  letUr.  Tlie  two  points  you 
question  reveal  the  author's  intent  to  ana- 
lyze objectively  Rj-sslan  oil  developments 
from  the  viewpoint  of  free  world  consumers 
as  well  as  producers  where  competition  Is  a 
vital  and  essential  lactor.  Moreover,  the  re- 
adjustments required  a.s  a  result  of  the  cut- 
ting oH  of  Middle  E;ist  oil  to  Eur-pean  con- 
sumer during  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956  are 
still  fresh  In  mind.  Indeed  they  are  still 
a  factor  In  our  domestic  oil  problem.  In 
addition,  oil  Imports  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly Important  sources  of  energy  In  free 
Europe  and  the  Gjvernments  of  Iran,  the 
Arab  nations,  and  Venezuela  recently  have 
formed  an  Organip.itUm  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC).  A  potential  ob- 
jective of  OPEC  ma;-  be  production  and  price 
controls  to  be  Imjxjsed  on  the  operating 
companies. 

Replying  to  you.'  specific  request  pbout 
Mr.  Donald  J.  Frendzel.  the  author  of  In- 
formation Cu-cular  f<o.  8023:  He  holds  a  B.S. 
degree  In  geology  and  an  M.S.  lu  mineral 
economics  from  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. He  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Russian 
language  school  of  the  US  Army.  He  has 
been  a  student  of  Soviet  oil  and  gas  since 
1952  During  his  2  years  with  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  he  has  bei-n  engaged  in  studying 
Soviet  m;ner.\is  with  special  emphasis  on 
petroleum.  He  has  written  several  articles 
on  the  subject  and  I'.is  lectured  before  mili- 
tary and  business  grcups.  He  ha,<!  exchanged 
Ideas  and  data  with  ofBci.als  of  American  oil 
companies  and  he  h:.s  their  cnnfidence. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  this  administra- 
tion is  fully  aware  ol  the  poicntial  threat  of 
Ru.=sian  oil  expansion  to  the  US,  oil  econ- 
omy. Tlie  situation  Is  being  watched  care- 
fully and  our  programs  and  policies  will  be 
determined  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  State.s.  Your  Interest  In  this  subject 
and  that  of  Senator  Eastland's  subcommit- 
tee is  appreciated  Please  call  on  me  If  this 
Department  can  be  of  further  assistance  In 
the  pursuit  of  your  Irqulry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  K   Carr. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  not  grasped  the  significance 
of  my  original  objections  to  Information 
Circular  No.  8023.  Mr.  Carr  points  out 
in  his  reply  that  the  circular  was  pre- 
pared to  assist  members  of  the  Interior 


Department  and  others  to  fully  under- 
stand the  raw  material  problems  of  the 
United  States.  I  certainly  do  not  dis- 
pute the  need  of  the  administral^ion  to 
conduct  studies  and  to  assemble  data  on 
Soviet  oil.  In  fact,  I  am  totally  in 
agreement  that  we  need  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  manner  in  which 
Soviet  oil  is  being  used  in  the  cold  war. 

What  I  do  object  to,  and  this  point 
vfaa  totally  ignored  in  the  reply  to  my 
letter,  is  the  release  by  a  department  of 
the  U.S.  Government  of  a  circular  that 
states  a  position  that  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  The  very  fact  that  this  circular 
was  prepared  by  the  Interior  for  exteiTial 
use,  including  use  by  our  oversea  allies, 
suggests  the  folly  of  indiscriminate  re- 
leases of  this  kind  by  staff  groups.  Any- 
one reading  Circular  No.  8023.  especially 
a  foreign  ally  who  might  not  understand 
our  system  of  government,  could  infer 
that  U.S.  position  on  Soviet  oil  is  neu- 
tral. Yet,  in  Mr.  Carrs  reply,  he  states 
that  the  administration  is  fully  aware 
of  the  potential  threat  of  Russian  oil  ex- 
pansion. But  what  have  they  done 
about  it?  The  United  States  should  let 
the  U.S.SJI.  know  how  it  feels  on  this 
subject. 

I  consider  Soviet  oil  as  the  "hottest 
weapon  in  the  cold  war."  It  is  being 
bartered  by  the  Soviets  for  our  most  ad- 
vanced technical  machinery  and  equip- 
ment and  it  is  also  being  used  as  an 
astonishingly  effective  wedge  for  Soviet 
political  penetration. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  no  business  releasing  a  cir- 
cular containing  statements  that  are 
subject  to  misinterpretation  regarding 
the  U.S.  position  on  a  matter  of  this 
import. 

It  is  certainly  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  for  U.S.  allies  to  be- 
come dependent  on  Soviet  oil  and  it  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
that  private  oil  companies  should  be 
buffeted  in  world  markets  with  political- 
ly motivated  Soviet  oil  offerings. 

There  are  no  positive  aspects  for  the 
West  in  the  expansion  of  Soviet  oil  ex- 
ports any  more  than  there  are  positive 
aspects  In  losing  Cuba  or  in  giving  in  to 
Soviet  aggression — economic  or  jpoliti- 
cal — anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
tactics  being  used  by  the  Soviets  in  their 
oil  offensive  are  as  great  a  threat  to  the 
West  as  their  saber  rattling  in  Berlin  or 
their  subversion  in  Guinea.  In  fact,  be- 
cause of  its  insidious  nature,  Soviet  oil 
could  constitute  an  even  greater  threat 
than  the  conventional  forms  of  Soviet 
aggression  to  which  we  are  more  fully 
alert. 

More  than  30  free  world  nations,  many 
of  them  holding  key  positions  in  West- 
ern defense  plans,  are  partially  depend- 
ent on  Soviet  oil.  This  oil  could  be  cut 
off  tomorrow,  if  it  served  Soviet  political 
objectives  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  being  subject  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Soviet  master 
planners,  some  U.S.  allies  also  are  pro- 
viding the  Soviets  with  the  means  of 
developing  their  own  technology  at  a 
faster  pace  than  the  West.  At  one  time. 
Soviet  agents  would  go  to  almoj^t  any 
lengths  to  obtain  design  and  engineering 
data   on   new   equipment  developed  by 


the  West.  Now.  they  simply  buy  a  com- 
plete plant  ready  to  operate.  What  do 
they  use  to  purchase  the  West's  valu- 
able technical  and  scientific  achieve- 
ments?    They  trade  oil. 

The  less -developed  countries  of  the 
world  constitute  a  SF>ecial  hunting 
ground  for  the  Soviet  political  bosses. 
Oil  is  being  offered  to  many  of  these 
countries  at  prices  that  would  barely  pay 
the  taxes  and  royalties  on  free  world  oil. 
The  Soviets  are  very  shrewd  traders. 
They  are  not  making  these  price  con- 
cessions just  to  be  good  fellows.  In  fact, 
the  price  they  are  asking  is  ridiculously 
hiuh.  It  is  freedom  itself.  They  are 
usmg  oil  to  establish  economic  contacts, 
which  they  can  later  readily  convert  into 
increased  political  influence. 

The  administration  should  be  making 
a  concerted  effort  to  warn  our  allies  that 
Soviet  oil  is  as  serious  a  threat  to  free- 
dom Its  an  ICBM  or  a  division  of  troops. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
China  resolution  been  laid  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  business.  - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  what  the 
program  wiU  be  after  the  action  on  the 
China  resolution  has  been  concluded? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  conclude 
the  voting  for  today.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion— and  this  is  done  after  consultation 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader — 
to  take  up  two  or  three  minor  bills,  bills 
which  are  noncontroversial,  and  then 
adjourn  until  11  o'clock  tcnnorrow  morn- 
ing. It  is  my  understanding,  based  upon 
conversations  I  have  had  with  other 
Senators,  that  there  is  a  strong  jxissi- 
bility  that  there  will  be  votes  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill  which  will  be  considered 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  two  bills  which  will  come 
before  the  Senate  tomorrow  are  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Independent  Offi- 
ces, and  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 


BERLIN    CRISIS    SHOWS   NEED   POR 
COLD    WAR    GI    BILL    NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  us  regret  that  the  repeated  warlike 
threats  of  Khrushchev  in  the  Berlin  sit- 
uation, and  in  stirring  up  similar  trouble 
around  the  world,  has  forced  us  to  sub- 
stantially strengthen  our  military  forces. 

Americans  and  free  men  everjrwhere 
want  peace,  but  they  want  their  free- 
dom even  more — and  we  intend  to  keep 
it  at  any  price. 

President  Kennedy's  plan  to  order 
units  and  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve to  active  duty  for  up  to  12  months 
under  the  present  situation  is  reason- 
able and  prudent.  It  has  my  whole- 
hearted support  as  I  am  sure  it  has  the 
support  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
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of  this  Senate  and  of  the  American  peo- 
p)le.  I  have  just  voted  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  120  to  grant  that  author- 
ity, and  the  Senate  has  approved  it  unan- 
imously. 

In  addition,  President  Kennedy  has 
found  it  necessary  to  order  a  doubling 
and  tripling  of  the  draft  call  so  that 
many  additional  thousands  of  our  young 
men  will  be  called  to  the  military  serv- 
ice of  our  Nation.  I  believe  that  Amer- 
icans and  other  free  men  have  no  great- 
er privilege  or  responsibility  than  to 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom  whenever  and 
wherever  they  can  help  protect  human 
liberty. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
young  men  should  be  called  upon  or  ex- 
pected to  make  the  sacrifices  alone. 
Those  of  us  who  remain  at  home  owe 
these  veterans  of  the  so-called  cold  war 
a  great  deal  of  practical  support. 

It  is  for  our  defense  and  for  our  pro- 
tection that  they  are  laying  aside  normal 
civil  pursuits  and  exchanging  school 
books  and  work  tools  for  rifles  and 
fighter  planes. 

The  best  means  of  acknowledging  the 
sacrifice  of  these  young  men  is  by  pas- 
sage of  the  cold  war  Veterans  GI  educa- 
tion bill,  S.  349.  Patterned  after  the 
thoroughly  proven  and  nationally  bene- 
ficial GI  bills  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  cold  war  Veterans 
GI  bill  is  of  vital  importance. 

This  proposal,  introduced  by  37  Sena- 
tors at  the  opening  of  the  current 
session,  will  probably  be  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  very  soon.  In 
view  of  the  necessary  buildup  of  military 
manpower,  I  strongly  urge  all  sponsors 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
stand  together  in  the  passage  of  this 
vitally  important  program. 


RELATIONSHIP  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA  AND  COMMUNISTIC  CHINA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  34,  relative  to  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Republic  of  China  and  communistic 
China. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  paragraph  on  page  1,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  the  following  paragraph  : 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  govern- 
ment has  flagrantly  violated  basic  hu- 
man rights,  has  imposed  on  the  Chinese 
people  one  of  the  most  brutal  regimes  known 
to  history,  and  Is  without  authority  to  speak 
for  the  Chinese  people  other  than  the  author- 
ity that  derives  from  usurpation  and 
tyranny;   and 

At  the  end  of  the  third  line  of  the 
third  paragraph  on  page  1.  it  is  proF>osed 
to  add  the  following  phrase:  "by  its 
export  of  narcotics  to  non-Communist 
countries,  in  collaboration  with  criminal 
elements  in  these  countries,  and  on  a 
scale  that  makes  it  the  major  source  of 
the  international  illicit  narcotics  traflBc." 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  portions  of  a  substitute  resolu- 
tion which  re<;eived  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  lost  out,  within  the 
committee,  by  the  narrow  margin  of  9 
votes  to  7. 

In  terms  of  the  actions  they  prescribe, 
the  resolution  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  my  own  reso- 
lution were  identical.  They  called  for 
continued  opFMjsition  to  the  recognition 
of  Red  China  and  its  admission  to  the 
U.N.,  and  for  continuing  support  to  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Why.  then,  did  I  trouble  to  introduce 
a  substitute  resolution? 

The  U.S.  Senate,  in  enacting  this  reso- 
lution, is  not  speaking  to  itself.  We  are 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  American 
people — yes,  and  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore, 
merely  to  indicate  our  continuing  deter- 
mination to  keep  Red  China  out  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  necessary  to  spell 
out  the  reasons  which  justify  this 
attitude. 

The  amendments  I  now  have  sub- 
mitted spell  out  some  of  these  reasons  in 
somewhat  greater  detail. 

I  consider  a  more  detailed  justifica- 
tion of  our  attitude  all  the  more  im- 
portant because  of  the  increasing  pres- 
sure, both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  for 
the  admission  cf  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  great  majority  of  those  in  the  free 
world  who  favor  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.  are  not  in  any  sense 
Communists  or  Communist  sympathiz- 
ers. Barely  a  week  ago.  even  President 
Ayub  Kahn  of  Pakistan,  who  enjoys  a 
reputation  as  a  stanch  anti-Communist, 
added  his  voice  to  the  chorus  that  is 
now  clamoring  lor  admission. 

There  is  far  too  great  a  tendency  in 
some  quarters  to  look  at  this  rising  pres- 
sure, and  to  accept  the  ultimate  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  as  some- 
thing inevitable  But  there  is  nothing 
inevitable  about  Red  China  s  admission 
and  nothing  irresistible  about  the  cam- 
paign for  her  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Pressure  has  been  building  up  not  be- 
cause of  any  ineluctable  process,  but 
because  we  have  been  inactive  While 
the  Communist  parties  and  all  their 
front  organizations  have  been  conduct- 
ing an  all-out  campaign,  we  have  done 
little  or  nothing  to  counter  this  Com- 
munist campaign  and  to  present  our  own 
position. 

If  there  is  an  increasing  sentiment 
among  the  free  nations  for  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  U.N  .  I  believe  this 
is  because  the  facts  about  Red  China  are 
not  adequately  known  and  the  basic 
issues  involved  in  admi.ssion  are  not  ade- 
quately understood.  For  this  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding,  we  our- 
selves are  largely  to  blame. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  position  can 
prevail  in  the  United  Nations,  that  the 
present  trend  can  be  reversed,  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  U.N,  mem- 
ber nations  can  be  brought  to  oppose  the 
admission  of  Red  China.  But  to  achieve 
this,  two  conditions  have  to  be  met. 


First  of  all,  we  must  make  our  own 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Red  China 
unmistakably  clear,  instead  of  talking 
about  the  "inevitability"  of  admission 
and  instead  of  putting  out  trial  balloons 
about  a  "two  China  policy." 

In  his  speech  before  the  House  of  Lords 
on  February  8  of  this  year,  British  For- 
eign Secretary  Lord  Home  said  that  the 
United  Kingdom — I  quote — "has  sup- 
ported the  moratorium  on  debates  on 
wliether  or  not  Communist  China  should 
be  seated  in  the  U.N.  because  the  choice. 
until  now,  has  been  between  the  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  and  the  break- 
up of  the  United  Nations,  and  so  long  as 
that  was  the  choice,  there  was  only  one 
answer.  It  is  for  the  United  States  to 
say.  in  their  own  time,  what  their  at- 
titude will  be." 

If  we  falter  or  fail  in  our  determina- 
tion, if  it  appears  that  we  are  prepared 
to  bow  before  the  inevitability  of  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  U.N.,  then  it 
IS  only  natural  that  those  nations  which 
have  up  until  now  been  vacillating,  will 
come  out  openly  for  admission. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  let  it  be 
known  that  we  will  oppose  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  with  every  resource 
at  our  command,  including  the  ultimate 
resort  to  the  veto,  the  nations  that  de- 
pend on  our  leadership  would  be  given 
courage  and  those  nations  that  are  dis- 
po.sed  to  vacillate  would  probably  con- 
tinue to  vacillate. 

But  in  addition  to  making  our  de- 
termination unequivocally  clear,  we 
must,  out  of  respect  for  the  other  free 
nations  whose  supfxirt  we  are  soliciting, 
make  our  reasons  for  opposing  Red 
Chinas  admission  unequivocally  clear 
We  must  present  our  bill  of  particulars  in 
a  manner  that  errs,  if  anything,  on  the 
side  of  detail  and  thoroughness.  If  we 
state  our  position  weakly  or  state  it  in- 
completely, we  are,  whether  we  realize 
this  or  not,  indirectly  encouraging  the 
mounting  pressure  which  is  used  as  an 
argument  for  revising  our  stand. 

Let  me  examine  a  few  of  the  details 
wliich  I  have  incorporated  into  the  pre- 
amble of  my  substitute  resolution. 

First  of  all,  I  consider  it  essential 
that  we  get  across  the  point  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  does  not 
really  speak  for  the  Chinese  p>eople,  that 
It  is  a  regime  which  is  constantly  at  war 
with  its  own  people. 

This  I  consider  to  be  a  matter  of  first 
p:  mciple. 

It  is  so  regarded  by  our  entire  tradi- 
tion 

It   accords  with   our  principles  — 

Said  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1792 — 

to  acknowledge  any  government  to  be  right- 
ful which  is  formed  by  the  will  of  the  Nation, 
substantially  declared. 

We  do  not  accept  and  have  never  ac- 
cepted physical  control  of  a  territory  as 
the  basic  criterion  in  deciding  on  rec- 
ognition. The  Nazis  controlled  the  whole 
of  the  European  mainland  for  several 
years.  But  instead  of  recognizing  the 
quisling  regimes  that  exercised  physical 
control  over  the  European  countries,  we 
Slave  our  recognition  to  governments  in 
exile  that  did  not  exercise  physical  con- 
trol over  their  territories. 
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In  line  with  this,  my  substitute  reso- 
lution contains  a  clause  which  reads: 

Whereiis  the  Chinese  Communist  govern- 
ment has  flagrantly  violated  every  human 
right,  has  imposed  on  the  Chinese  people 
the  most  brutal  reg; me  known  to  history. 
and  is  completely  without  authority  to 
Fpeak  for  the  Chliiest  people  other  than  the 
authority  that  derives  from  usurpation  and 
tyranny; 

I  consider  it  important  to  make  specific 
reference  to  the  Chinese  Communist  oc- 
cupation of  large  areas  that  have -tra- 
ditionally been  recognized  as  part  of  the 
territories  of  India  and  Burma, 

The  Asian  peoples  may  be  prone  to 
forget — prone,  like  all  of  us,  to  indulge  in 
wishful  thinking — but  this  is  an  issue 
they  understand. 

There  was  a  cry  of  outrage  from  one 
end  of  India  to  the  other  when  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  revealed  some  2  years 
ago  that  the  Chinese  Red  army  had  oc- 
cupied substantial  portions  of  Sikkim 
and  Bhutan  on  th(  northern  frontier  of 
India.  Conservatives.  Socialists,  people 
of  all  parties.  dema.nded  that  the  Crovern- 
ment  take  stronger  action  to  deal  with 
this  aggression.  There  were  even  im- 
portant defections  from  the  Indian  Com- 
munist Party. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  has  .seen  fit  to  mute  the  issue, 
although  there  has  been  no  withdrawal 
of  Communist  forces,  I  feel  that  only 
good  can  come  of  leminding  )the  people 
of  India  that  the  Chinese  Cbmmunists 
still  occupy  large  segments  of  Indian 
territory. 

One  of  my  proposed  amendments  reads 
a.s  follows: 

Whereas  by  lt.s  export  of  narcotics  to  noh- 
Commiinlst  cuuntrle!=.  In  collaboration  with 
the  mo>st  depraved  rriminal  elements  in 
these  countries,  and  on  a  scale  that  makes 
It -the  major  source  of  the  international 
Illicit  narcotics  traffic; 

I  consider  this  acfdition  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  For  some  strange 
reason,  very  little  is  known  about  Red 
China's  role  in  the  ir  ternational  narcot- 
ics traffic,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  :ntensive  investiga- 
tion by  congressional  committees,  despite 
the  repeated  statements  of  Mr,  Harry 
Anslinger,  Federal  ,Narcotics  Commis- 
sioner, despite  the  occasional  article  in 
the  American  and  European  press. 

The  description  of  Red  China  as  "the 
major  source  of  the  illicit  international 
narcotics  traffic"  is  taken  verbatim  from 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Harry 
Anslinger  early  this  year.  According  to 
Mr.  Anslinger,  seizures  of  raw  opium  in 
the  countries  bordering  Red  China 
totaled  15,000  pounds  during  1959. 
Virtually  all  of  this  had  come  from 
Chinese  territory.  Since  law  enforce- 
ment in  these  countries  is  primitive,  it 
can  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
seizures  amounted  to  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  what  actually  got  through  to  the  Free 
World. 

According  to  the  Journal  de  Geneve, 
one  of  Europe's  most  authoritative  news- 
papers, the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
has  been  zealously  expanding  the  pro- 
duction of  opium  in  carefully  guarded 
state  farms.  Opium  farms  have  been 
established   in   every    corner   of    China 


where  the  climate  is  most  favorable. 
Over  the  10-year  period  ending  1959.  the 
Communists,  said  the  Journal  de  Geneve, 
had  increased  opiiun  production  from 
8,000  to  13,000  tons,  and  the  production 
curve  was  still  upward. 

Thirteen  thousand  tons  equals  26 
million  pounds.  Think  of  what  26  mil- 
lion pounds  of  opium  could  do  to  the 
stamina  and  morale  of  the  people  :n  the 
surrounding  countries  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, throughout  the  free  world. 

In  our  own  country,  drug  addiction 
has  more  than  trebled  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  And  it  is  estimated  that 
drug  addiction  is  responsible  for  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  all  crimes 
committed  in  the  larger  metropolitan 
areas  and  25  percent  of  the  reported 
crimes  in  the  Nation.  This  is  what  Red 
China  is  doing  to  our  own  Nation 
through  the  international  dope  traffic, 
and  this  is  what  she  is  doing  to  other 
nations. 

The  Chinese  Communists  utilize  the 
export  of  opium  to  obtain  foreign  ex- 
change and  for  direct  subversion.  A  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
published  in  1956  stated: 

Subversion  through  drug  addiction  is  an 
cslablU-hed  aim  of  Communist  China,  Since 
World  War  11,  Red  China  has  pushed  ex- 
portation n{  heroin  to  servicemen  and 
civilians  of  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations  of  the  world 

Sworn  testimony  before  this  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  Internal  Security  Subcomnr.lttee, 
setting  Jorth  names,  dates,  secret  codes, 
methods  o(  smuggling,  and  drug  seizures 
chemically  analyzed,  prove  beyond  any 
doubt  that  Red  China  Ia  producing  and  ex- 
porting opium  and  heroin  as  an  established 
policy  of  its  governing  officials  This  is  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  repons  of  the  Unitec  Na- 
tions Commls.cion  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 

The  United  .States  is  one  of  the  principal 
t..rgets  of  this  vicious  Illicit  traffic  in  drugs 
as  the  Peiping  regime  seeks  (li  to  obtain 
dollars  to  purchase  strategic  materials  and 
to  pay  foreign  operatives  and  i  2  i  to  demoral- 
ize susceptible  individuals  in  our  military 
services  and  in  the  general  population. 

In  every  civilized  country  the  j^ed- 
dline  of  narcotics  is  regarded  as  a  crime 
that  ranks  with  murder  and  kidnapping. 
That  any  government  should  engage  in 
this  crime  and  make  this  crime  a  major 
source  of  foreign  revenue  is,  to  my  mind, 
unspeakably  vile.  This  one  fact  bj-  it- 
self should  be  encugh  to  bar  Red  China 
from  the  United  Nations. 

The  integrity  of  the  United  Nations 
would  suffer  far  less  if  "Lucky"  Lu- 
ciano were  to  appear  as  the  head  of  a 
delegation  than  it  would  from  the  seat- 
ing of  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  arch  dope  ped- 
dler of  all  time, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  in.<;ert  into  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  following 
documents:  First,  the  article  by  Harry 
Anslinger  entitled  "The  Red  Chinese 
Dope  Traffic,"  Military  Police  Journal, 
February-March  1961:  and  second,  the 
article  entitled  'Peiping  and  the  Policy 
of  Poison,"  Journal  de  Geneve.  Junt?  20, 
1960, 

I  also  believe,  Mr.  President,  tha:  we 
have  permitted  the  issue  of  Tibet  to  be 
too  easily  forgotten.  After  all,  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  irvasion  of  Tibet  is  only 
2  years  old,  and  the  incredible  reipn  of 


terror  which  began  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Tibetan  uprising,  has,  if  anything, 
been  increasing  in  intensity  with  the 
passin.::'  months. 

The  terror  instituted  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  Tibet  was  described  in 
pamful  detail  in  a  report  published  by 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
an  esteemed  body  which  enjoys  consult- 
ative status  with  the  United  Nations, 
and  on  which  there  are  outstanding 
jurists  from  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
the  Americas. 

According  to  the  summary  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists,  Chi- 
nese Communist  treatment  of  the  Tibet- 
an people  violates  virtually  every  single 
clau.se  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  General 
A,s.sembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 10.  1948, 

It   wculd   seem  difficult   to  recall    a   case- 
Said  the  report — 

in  which  the  ruthless  suppression  of  man  s 
essential  dignity  has  been  more  systemati- 
cally and  efficiently  carried  out. 

The  Commission  said  that  it  was  their 
considered  view  that  the  evidence  points 
to  a  prima  facie  case  of  a  system- 
atic intention  to  destroy  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  Tibetans  as  a  separate  nation 
and  the  Buddhist  religion  in  Tibet. 

Mr,  President.  Red  China  stands  guilty 
of  so  many  crimes  against  humanity  that 
it  is  preposterous  to  me  that  this  crim- 
inal regime  should  even  be  considered 
for  membership  in  the  United  Nations, 

Red  China  is  guilty  of  aggression  in 
Korea,  in  Vietnam,  in  India  and  in 
Burma. 

Red  China  massacred  United  Nations 
soldiers  in  Korea,  with  their  wrists  tied 
behind  their  backs.  It  failed  to  return 
thousands  cf  prisoners  who  were  known 
to  be  in  Its  custody. 

The  Chinese  Communist  regime  is 
guilty  of  mass  murder  in  its  own  country 
and  of  genocide  in  Tibet. 

It  is  more  guilty  than  all  the  Lucky 
Lucianos  combined,  for  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  traffic  and  all  the  misery 
and  suffering  that  this  imp>oses  on  man- 
kind. 

Because  there  is  so  much  ignorance 
and  so  much  forgetfulness,  however,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  make  the  case,  to  make  it  in 
irrefutable  detail,  and  to  make  it  re- 
peatedly. 

If  we  do  so,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
will  have  the  overwhelming  support  of 
free  world  opinion  and  of  the  free  dele- 
gations to  the  United  Nations  in  oppos- 
ing the  admission  of  the  Red  Chinese 
regime  to  a  body  that  is  supposedly  based 
on  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  on  the  rule  of  law  in  inter- 
national affairs. 

Tfto  of  the  suggested  amendments  I 
have  described  are.  in  my  judgment,  of 
such  fundamental  importance  that  I 
have  submitted  them  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate:  the  phrase  concern- 
ing Red  China's  role  in  the  narcotics 
traffic,  and  the  clause  pointing  out  that 
the  Red  Chinese  government  is  a  tyran- 
ny which  cannot  and  does  not  speak  for 
the  Chinese  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
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supporting  material  and  documents  in 
connection  with  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Journal  de  G6ndve,  June  20,  1960] 

Peipinc  and  thx  Policy  or  Poison 

(By   Pierre   Guillery) 

In  Japan,  the  police  have  recently  dis- 
covered an  Important  traffic  in  drugs  with 
(Red)  China.  This  discovery  leads  directly 
to  those  who  have  already  been  suspected 
of  dealing  in  heroin  and  morphine  and  of 
exporting  It  from  Pelping  to  finance  world- 
wide Communist  subversion. 

Last  year,  with  the  arrest  at  Kobe  of  the 
Chinese  Wang-sheng  called  "the  king  of 
drugs  In  Japan,"  the  local  police  exposed 
many  subversive  organizations  established 
In  Japanese  territory.  The  network  has 
Illegally  brought  into  Japan  hundreds  of 
millions  of  U.S.  dollars  worth  of  drugs  in 
the  past  10  months. 

But  there  is  another  more  Important 
aspect  to  the  discovery.  The  Interrogation 
of  the  suspects  brought  out  some  interesting 
facts  regarding  the  exact  details  of  the 
transportation  of  heroin  and  morphine  be- 
yond the  Chinese  frontiers.  At  Tokyo,  due 
to  the  collaboration  of  numerous  police  in 
Asia,  it  was  already  known  that  the  drug 
leaves  China  by  four  principal  routes: 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  north  China 
route  which,  after  leaving  the  ports  of 
Tsintao,  Welhalwei,  and  Tientsin,  leads 
through  Japan  and  South  Korea. 

Next,  there  Is  the  Shanghai  route,  which 
goos  through  the  Mideast  and  Africa. 
There.  Baghdad  is  the  final  distribution 
center. 

There  is  also  the  Kwang-chow  route, 
which  leads  to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 

Last,  but  not  least  is  the  Yunnan  route 
of  which  Kunming  is  the  administrative 
center. 

This  Yunnan  route  was,  until  now,  be- 
lieved to  end  at  Burma  and  Thailand.  That 
Is  not  so.  It  is  now  known,  as  revealed  by 
those  arrested,  that  the  Yunnan  route  leads 
to  Japan  and  from  there,  reaches  out  to 
Okinawa,  Hawaii,  and  the  American  conti- 
nent. 

The  Japanese  have  been  aware  of  the 
problem  for  many  years.  They  often  spoke 
of  the  "policy  of  poison"  being  practiced  at 
Peiplng.  They  know,  in  particular,  that  al- 
though opium  is  not  smoked  to  any  great 
extent  in  Red  China  now,  nevertheless,  the 
plant  is  not  less  Intensively  cultivated.  In 
fact,  during  the  past  10  years,  the  area  of 
poppy  plantations  has  Increased  from  10.000 
to  17,000  hectares,  whereas  the  production 
of  crude  opium  increased  from  8,000  to 
13,000  tons  annually.  This  year,  if  the 
weather  is  good,  a  record  crop  exceeding 
15,000   tons   Ls   expected. 

OPIUM      FARMS     BEHIND      BARBED      WIRE 

From  available  Information  in  Japan  (and 
confirmed  elsewhere)  Pelping  has  established 
opium  farms  In  every  corner  of  China  where- 
ever  the  climate  is  most  favorable  for  It: 
the  northwest,  northeast,  southeast,  and 
the  center  of  the  country.  The  most  im- 
portant plantations  are  in  the  Szechwan, 
Nlnghsla,  and  Yunnan  areas.  The  best 
known  installation  Is  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  Llngj-uan  (Province  of  Jehol)  in 
Inner  Mongolia. 

One  of  Its  employees  escaped  from  this 
farm  during  a  revolt  last  year.  The  escapee 
dlscloaed  tiie  hardships  those  years  which 
he  and  other  volunteers  had  endured  while 
ciiitivatlng  the  2,700  hectares  of  p>oppies 
completely  enclosed  by  electrified  barbed 
wire  fences.  Below.  In  the  Jehol,  a  civilian 
unit  of  guards  were  on  duty  day  and  night. 
They  were,  as  an  added  precaution,  sur- 
rounded by  professional  soldiers  whose  de- 


votion to  the   Communist  Party  had   been 
proven. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  China  was 
manifestly  the  hell  (or  the  heaven ?^  of 
the  opium  addict.  The  sweetish  scent  of 
the  fuinefl  of  ttie  drug  floated  freely  In  the 
air,  noticeable  to  anyone  walking  through 
the  city.  It  was  generally  known  that  the 
pro-Japanese  government  t  f  Mandrhuukouo 
balanced  its  budget  regularly  by  means  uf 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  opium  (20 
to  30  percent  of  Its  total  receipts,  depending 
upon  the  years) .  The  drug  trade  also  se^^ed 
to  finance  the  expenses  of  the  Japanese  in- 
telligence service  in  China. 

Sometimes,  though  involved  In  such  Im- 
portant events  as  the  seii^ure  of  a  cargo  of 
munitions  destined  for  the  nationalist 
troops,  the  capture  of  a  Chinese  general, 
tired  of  fighting,  etc  ,  the  Jiipanese  quarter- 
master general  would  Immediately  di.spatrh 
several  fighter  planes  to  Shanghai  to  kx-aie 
the  drug  In  Mongolia  as  quickly  as  po.ssible 

At  present  the  traffic  has  changed  hands 
In  (Red)  new  China,  it  is  the  Communl.si 
Party  itself  which  controls  opium  discreetly 
and  strictly  (no  accounts  nor  statistics  of 
production  are  ever  published  i  from  plant- 
ing to  exportation,  on  its  way  to  be  manu- 
factured Into  morphine  and  heroin.  This 
policy  of  opium  does  not  date  from  yester- 
day. It  was  put  into  effect  during  Uie  height 
of  the  heroin  epoch  of  Yeniian.  when  the 
Communist  liberators  awaited  their  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  the  Chinese  continent. 

The  one  responsible  for  the  plan  is  Lin  Po- 
chu,  that  Is  to  say,  the  present  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Pelping  government.  Tlie  origi- 
nal plan  of  Lin  Po-chu  has  been  modified 
only   slightly   in   Its   present    application. 

According  to  the  plan.  It  is  Chen-Yun 
who  decides  on  the  forpit,-n  policy  of  opium 
One  might  ask  what  other  policy  he  could 
possibly  be  concerned  with  since  the  u.sc  of 
the  drug  is  henceforth  forbidden  In  China. 
Under  the  command  of  Chen-Yun.  ihe  one 
responsible  for  foreign  operations  is  the  ex- 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Peiplng.  Wan 
Chia-hslang  i  present  chairman  of  the 
"overseas  department  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party").  Under  the  direct  jurisdic- 
tion of  Wan  Chla-hsiang.  are  Messrs  Llao 
Cheng-chl.  Lee  Chu-Il.  and  Lien  Kuan  (all 
three  vice  chairmen  of  the  same  overseas  de- 
partment of  CCP) . 

For  the  administration  of  the  opium  In - 
du.=!try,  this  overseas  department  of  CCP  has 
21  special  bureaus  (bureau  of  traiis[)ortit- 
tlon  and  trade  of  special  products,  bureau 
of  foreign  commerce;  bureau  for  the 
management  of  special  product."':  bureau  of 
machinery   used    for    special    products,   etc  ) 

The  best  Japanese  ( and  America )  sources 
agree  that  the  principal  opium  m;\n\ifactur- 
ing  planU  are  located  at  Wushl  ( near 
Shangliai).  at  Kwang-chow.  at  Kunming, 
and  at  Chiao  Hslen   (in  Shantung). 

THE   AMATEURS    OUTSIDE   THE    BOfND.MlIES 

Prudently,  however,  the  Communist  Party 
does  not  interfere  wlUi  smugglers  who  carry 
the  drug  outside  the  Chinese  boundaries. 
The  road  is  open  to  the  amateur  smuggler. 
These  are  the  soldiers  on  leave,  pilots  (ship 
or  plane),  the  tourists  who  are  interested  In 
making  easy  money  fast  by  transporting  the 
drug. 

Often  morphine  or  heroin  is  even  trans- 
ferred without  the  knowledge  of  the  traveler. 
An  American  pilot  assigned  to  regular 
liaison  duty  between  Japan -Hong  Kong,  was 
astounded  one  day  on  his  return  from  a 
mission.  Called  to  the  phone  when  about  to 
take  a  shower,  in  the  airport  at  Tachlkawa 
(not  far  from  Tokyo),  he  surprised  a  Japa- 
nese employee  occupied  in  extracting  drugs 
from  the  soles  of  his  flight  boots. 

To  avoid  attracting  attention,  from  the 
noninitlated,  the  drug  is  given  various  code 
names.  For  example,  opium  is  called  0039: 
morphine,   0040;    heroin,    0041.     On   a   tele- 


gram, these  numbers  easily  pass  for  the  time 
of  arrival  or  departure  of  planes. 

According  to  the  Japanese,  the  trade  Is 
Important.  Every  year.  Japan  reports,  many 
millions  of  yen  go  to  Communist  organiza- 
tions. But  as  to  Pelping.  It  does  not  resort 
to  tricks.  Its  profits  are  Invested  on  the 
spot.  The  sale  of  the  drug  serves  to  flnanc 
Coinmuiilst  subversion.  Here.  It  Is  said,  that 
an  overwhelnung  detailed  report  Is  In  the 
prv>ress  of  beln.g  put  together  slr)wly.  Some 
day.  perh:ips  soon,  it  will  be  deposited  with 
the  Uniteo  Natlr)ns  for  general  edification 

In  the  meantime,  one  can  believe  that 
Pcipin?  never  forgets  the  Interests  of  its 
smugglers,  disputing  on  a  diplomatic  level, 
the  outline  of  her  frontiers  with  neighboring 
Burma,  India,  or  Nepal, 

The  Red  Chinese  Dope  Trafhc 

(By  the  Honorable  Harry  J  AnsUnger,  US 
Coinnu.ssioMcr  of  Narcotics.  U.S.  Treasury 
Department.  Wa^^hinglon.  DC  ;  UJS,  Rep- 
resentative t,;  tlie  United  Natlor^  Com- 
ml.«lon  nn  Narcotic  Drugs,  and  member 
nf  the  advisory  board.  MUttary  Police  As- 
sociation I 

INTRODrcTlON 

The  U  .S  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Is  reppfnislble 
for  the  detection.  InvesUeatlon.  and  pro- 
ventlon  of  violations  of  the  Federal  narcotic 
and  inaribuar..!  law.  the  Opium  Poppy  Con- 
trol Act.  and  the  Nrtrcotic  Drugs  Inipurt  and 
E.xport  Act.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  directs 
its  major  efforts  toward  the  suppression  of 
the  Illicit  narcotic  traffic  at  the  Interstate 
and  Intern^'tlnnal  levels  While  the  In- 
creased jienallles,  provided  by  the  Narcotic 
Control  Act  of  1966.  are  having  a  restraining 
effect  on  the  illicit  narco'ic  traffic  In  the 
United  States,  Federal  narcotic  agents  are 
still  at  grips  uith  the  highly  organized  in- 
terstate and  International  traffickers  uho 
have  become  extremely  cautious  In  the  face 
of  heavier  sentences 

To  meet  the  Indisputable  challenge  to  our 
country  ever  present  In  the  International 
Illicit  narcotic  traffic  and  to  resuici  tl;e 
quajitlties  of  narcotic  drugs  entering  this 
cu'intry  illec.iUy.  the  Bureau  of  Najrotlc* 
has  several  officers  abriiad.  These  agents,  in 
ccKjperatlon  With  j^overnment  officials  in  the 
Near  E;ist  and  in  Europe,  conduct  under- 
co\er  Investigations  oi  major  violators  and 
suspects  In  these  areas. 

Reliable  statistical  Information  concern- 
ing narcotic  drug  addiction  Is  acquired  and 
tabulated  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  law  euforcement 
agencies,  which  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics all  addicts  coming  to  their  attention. 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  on  file  the 
names  of  appnixlmately  4<5,000  addicts  and 
supporting  data  as  to  the  date  and  place 
of  birth  of  the  addict,  sex.  race.  niUure  of 
arU.irtion,  drug  used,  {lertod  of  addiction. 
and  the  cause  of  addiction. 

Contrary  to  erroneous  reports,  addictiou 
in  the  United  States  since  the  end  of  UiC 
war  has  declined  every  year  and  continues 
to  decline.  Many  of  our  cities  and  States 
have  been  swept  relatively  clean  of  the  nar- 
cotic vice.  Even  in  the  five  lamje  metro- 
politan iu-eas  in  which  are  found  7<J  percent 
of  the  addicts  of  this  country,  the  heroin 
Ls  highly  adulterated.  It  Is  ateo  very  ex- 
pensive, which  indicates  scarcity. 

Now,  93  percent  of  the  addicts  use  heroin. 
and  police  reports  show  that  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  addicts  who  come  to  their 
attention  undergo  severe  wlthdrawjil  symp- 
toms when  unable  to  obtain  the  drug.  This 
Is  In  marked  contrast  to  a  few  years  ago 
when  heroin  was  more  readily  available 
Ho<vever,  as  long  as  there  Is  any  addiction 
in  our  country,  eternal  vlgUance  by  ail  law 
enforcement  agencies  must  continue. 

The  excellent  cooperation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Federal  Bureati  of  Narcotics  and 
local    and    State    enforcement    agwncles     Is 
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largely  responsible  for  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  narcotic  laws  at  all  levels.  While 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  concentrates  on  the 
traffic  of  wholesalers  a;id  Interstate  and  In- 
ternational violators,  pressure  is  exerted 
against  all  narcotic  law  violators  through 
the  cooperation  of  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Effective  aid  to  Stale  and  local  narcotic 
law  enforcement  agen:les  continues  to  be 
afforded  by  the  Federu.  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
Training  School,  orgai  ized  under  the  Nar- 
cotic Control  Act  of  1356  Since  then  691 
law  enforcement  officers  have  graduated 
from  the  school,  representing  282  enforce- 
ment agencies.  43  St  ites,  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  r:nd  18  loreign 
countries. 

We  are  particularly  gratlfle<i  that  military 
police  officer  alumni  of  our  yc.iool  now  num- 
ber 80  and  we  heartily  encoi.rage  additional 
students  to  attend  In  this  connection  we 
must  gratefully  acknoAledge  the  fact  that 
during  the  period  shortly  after  World  War 
II  and  before  the  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
erid  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Training  Sch(X)l. 
our  new  agent  recruits  attended  the  Mili- 
tary Police  Criminal  Investigation  Course 
at  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  School,  Fort 
Gordon.  Oa, 

With  the  a.'sumptlon  by  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies  of  responsibility 
for  policing  the  intrastate  Illicit  retail  nar- 
cotic traffic.  Federal  narcotic  agents  devote 
their  efforts  to  a  consider. ibly  greater  degree 
toward  eliminating  the  major  sourres  of 
Illicit  supply  In  the  Interstate  and  Interna- 
tional traffic  of  narcotic  drugs 

A  SIGNIFICANT  CONSPIRACY  CASE 

Almost  every  country  in  the  world  coop- 
erates toward  containing  the  International 
traffic  In  Illicit  narcotics.  Cooperation 
among  our  North  American  neighbors  has 
been  outstanding  Our  undercover  officers 
have  assisted  pc^lice  in  several  South  Ameri- 
can countries  in  breaking  up  gangs  engaged 
In  smuggling  illicit  narcotics  to  the  United 
States  Countries  in  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  make  tremendous  n.ircotlc  seizures  In 
some  of  these  Investlkratlons.  where  smug- 
gling to  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
Indicated,  our  officers  stationed  abroad  were 
Invited  to  assist  Thus,  the  illicit  heroin 
traffic  from  abroad  toward  the  eristern  coast 
of  the  United  States  Is  successfully  attacked 

Unfortunately,  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
said  for  heroin  entering  our  country  through 
the  Pacific  coast  The  source  of  this  heroin 
Is  the  Chinese  mainland—  Red  China, 

In  January  1959  we  concluded  an  Investi- 
gation involving  the  smuggling  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Far  East  of  270 
pounds  of  heroin,  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  In  the  illicit  narcotic  traffic  during  the 
past  6  years,  A  total  of  21  Chinese  con- 
spirators were  engaged  in  this  vast  opera- 
tion. Twelve  of  them  reside  In  Hong  Kong, 
Macao,  and  Shanghai;  they  were  responsible 
for  bringing  this  staggering  amount  of  heroin 
into  our  country. 

Those  12  gangsters  were  beyond  the  pros- 
ecutive jurisdiction  of  our  country  and 
escaped  punishment  The  British  authori- 
ties at  Hong  Kong  were  furnished  all  avail- 
able Information  regarding  those  living  and 
operating  In  that  city  But  Communist 
China  took  no  action.  Just  as  In  the  past. 

The  grand  Jury  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  returned  a  criminal 
Indictment  against  this  gang. 

Document*  seized  during  the  course  of  the 
investigation  proved  that  the  heroin  origi- 
nated In  the  Province  of  Szechwan.  Com- 
munist China,  and  was  smuggled  to  various 
US  ports  via  Hong  Kone  The  cod,  price 
In  the  United  St.ate6  paid  by  the  American- 
Chinese  receivers  averaged  1360  per  ounce. 
The  principal  conspirators  traveled  from 
Formosa  to  Hong  Kong  and  to  the  Chinese 
mainland  In  furtherance  of  these  transac- 
tions. 


George  W.  Yee,  of  San  Francisco.  Calif., 
proprietor  of  a  men's  clothing  store  In  the 
heart  of  Chinatown,  the  mastermind  of  this 
ring  In  America,  was  never  previously  ar- 
rested. During  the  past  2  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Hip  Sing  Tong  (an  organiza- 
tujni  In  San  Francisco,  Among  his  iisso- 
clates  residing  in  the  United  States  was  Jung 
Jim.  of  Portland.  Oreg,,  who  was  servlag  a 
12-year  penitentiary  sentence  in  an  Oregon 
State  prison  on  another  narcotic  char{;e  at 
the  time  he  was  arrested  in  the  present 
case,  Jung  Jim.  convicted  in  another  nar- 
cotic case  developed  by  our  San  Francisco 
office,  received  a  substantial  penitentiary 
sentence  in  this  case. 

Another  co-conspirator.  Chung  Wing  I'ong. 
was  president  of  the  same  tong  during  t.he 
year   1956 

The  Bing  Kong  Tong.  Portland.  Oreg  , 
also  figured  m  our  investigation.  Its  I  resi- 
dent was  a  mediator  who  settled  disputts  re- 
garding conimis.'^lons  on  s' me  of  the  Illicit 
narcotic  deals  between  two  conspirato:-s  In 
this  investigation  The  complainant  pro- 
duced figures  and  facts  entered  In  his  per- 
sonal diary  and  records  to  support  his  c  aim. 

One  of  the  many  purposes  of  Chinese  tongs 
In  the  United  States  Is  to  provide  va-ious 
services  to  their  paying  members  Most  of 
the  activities  of  these  organizations  are  legal; 
however,  some  are  not.  Narcotic  trafficking 
Is  probably  one  of  the  most  lucrative  crim- 
inal operations  of  a  few  t-ongs. 

One  year  of  painstaking  Investigation  pre- 
ceded the  successful  development  of  this  In- 
ternationa! narcotic  conspiracy.  In  Febru- 
ary 1958  an  undercover  agent  oi  the  Fc'leral 
Bureau  <.>'  Narcotics  penetrated  a  San  P'ran- 
cisco  faction  of  this  Chinese  gang,  making 
several  evidential  purchases  of  heroin  from 
them  During  the  next  2  months  this  same 
officer,  always  working  at  great  personal  risk 
to  himself,  gained  the  confidence  of  another 
branch  c<r  this  gang  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Orgeon,  Negotiations  involving 
secret  meetings  under  most  difficult  circum- 
stances culminated  succe.'-sfully  with  liar- 
cotic  evidence  purchased  from  them  A  third 
section  of  this  Chinese  gang  vas  ovitwitted 
by  the  same  courageous  officer  of  our  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  His  accomplishment  was  even 
more  dramatic  because  he  was  not  of  cjriental 
ancestry. 

Concomitant  surveillance  by  other  officers 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  resulted  in  tight- 
ening the  net  of  complicity  around  other 
members  of  the  gang.  Many  documents,  all 
written  In  Chinese,  were  seized  by  our  agents. 
They  were  translated  by  two  different  inter- 
{ireters  to  insure  accuracy.  Little  pretense 
was  made  to  disguise  the  language  of  the 
documents  The  defendants  thought  they 
were  taking  safe  refuge  against  police  de- 
tection by  using  their  native  language.  One 
of  the  prisoners  made  simple  and  concise 
entries  In  his  diary,  listing  the  amoimts  of 
heroin  he  purchased,  the  prices,  paid,  prices 
he  received  for  sales  of  wholesale  and  retail 
lots  of  the  heroin. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  made  complete  con- 
fessions corroborating  evidence  of  this  star- 
tling traffic  In  death,  tracing  the  path  from 
the  China  mainland  to  dingy  Shanghai  port 
dens  frequented  by  Chinese  sailors  who  were 
recruited  to  smuggle  the  heroin  into  the 
United  States  via  Hong  Kong. 

OTHER  SEIZURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  George  Yee  case  was  not  an  Isolated 
Investigation  involving  the  smuggling  of 
Communist  Chinese  heroin  to  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States.  Many  others  have 
followed  the  same  pattern,  which  we  strongly 
fear  will  continue. 

Most  of  the  270  pounds  of  heroin  trafficked 
by  the  George  Yee  gang  was  In  brick  form. 
In  June  1957.  our  New  York  office  developed 
another  case  leading  to  the  seizure  of  one- 
fourth  kilogram  of  this  same  type  of  heroin 
from    Yau    Lau,    a    Chinese.      Investigation 


disclosed  that  this  was  only  a  small  portion 
of  a  very  large  quantity  previously  smuggled 
into  our  Pacific  coast  from  Communist 
China.     Yau  Lau  was  sentenced  on  July  29. 

1957,  to  7';,  years  In  prison. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
obtained  conviction  of  some  30  consplrat^^rs 
who  smuggled  large  quantities  of  Commu- 
nist Chinese  heroin  Into  the  United  States. 
That  was  the  George  Douglas  Poole  case  For 
several  years  Poole  was  suspected  of  being 
the  ringleader  of  a  group  of  merchant  sea- 
men engaged  In  smuggling  enormous  quan- 
tities of  heroin  from  Communist  China  into 
the  United  States,  The  scope  of  this  smug- 
gling activity  was  not  fully  appreciated  un- 
V.'.  the  story  of  their  conspiracy  unfolded  In 
testimony  given  by  two  members  of  the 
ring. 

The  smuggling  venture  was  started  in 
1948  by  Anthony  J  Longobardl  and  two 
other  merchant  seamen  New  members 
joined  the  ring  and  the  tempo  of  their 
smuggling  increased  under  the  leadership  of 
Poole,  who  had  Joined  the  group  shortly 
after  its  inception  The  smuggling  method 
of  this  group  hinged  on  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  members  were  merchant  seamen, 
shipping  out  from  San  Francisco  to  ports  of 
the  Orient 

Prior  to  t^ie  time  one  of  the  ring  was  due 
to  sail,  members  of  the  group  placed  equal 
amounts  of  money  In  a  pcx)l  for  the  pur- 
chase of  narcotics.  The  member  acting  as 
courier  met  the  heroin  source  in  Hong 
Kong  when  his  ship  docked  and  received  the 
shipment  of  heroin. 

The  ring  had  access  to  three  .-jeparate 
sources  of  this  Communist  Chinese  heroin. 
These  mysterious  suppliers  were  known  to 
the  smuggling  group  only  as  Abdul.  Calll, 
and  Goldteeth.  The  quantities  of  heroin 
smuggled  on  each  trip  usually  Involved  sev- 
eral kilograms.  After  obtaining  delivery  in 
Hong  Kong,  the  courier  returned  to  the  ship 
and  hid  the  contraband  until  the  vessel 
cleared  the  last  port  of  call,  Honolulu.  The 
heroin  was  then  removed  from  its  place  of 
concealment  and  sewed  into  the  inner  lining 
of  a  parka,  a  Jacket  commonly  worn  by 
seamen. 

When  the  ship  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
harbor,  a  longshoreman  member  of  the  gang 
would  board  the  vessel  in  the  bay  along 
with  other  longshoremen.  While  the  ship 
was  preparing  to  dock,  he  would  exchange 
the  parka  he  was  wearing  for  the  parka  of 
the  courier  containing  the  heroin  and  would 
eventually  leave  the  vessel  unmolested  and 
free  from  search,  carrying  the  heroin.  The 
shipment  was  then  distributed  by  the  ring 
in  wholesale  quantities  to  dealers  along  the 
Pacific  coast.  From  time  to  time  members 
of  the  ring  would  hold  meetings  to  split 
the  proceeds  and  arrange  for  additional 
heroin  shipments. 

Heroin  smuggled  into  the  United  States  by 
this  ring  was  estimated  at  70  kilograms.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  this  was  a  con- 
servative figure,  and  that  the  actual  quan- 
tity greatly  exceeded  that  amount,  as  some 
members  of  the  group  were  able  to  establish 
themselves  in  business  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  heroin  smuggling. 

These  gangsters  received  long  sentences  in 
the  penitentiary,  putting  an  end  to  their 
operation  for  many  years. 

Two  seizures  made  by  agents  of  our  New 
York  office  in  1958  again  Indicated  the  Chi- 
nese  mainland    as  the    origin.      On    May    1. 

1958,  narcotic  agents  assisted  by  customs 
officers  and  local  police  arrested  Yu  Hong 
Ting  and  his  wife,  Leung  Tam  Yong  Ting, 
in  their  curio  shop.  A  thorough  search  of 
the  shop  revealed  50  ounces  of  almost  pure 
heroin.  It  had  been  concealed  In  novelty 
pillow  cases  inside  a  large  tea  container.  As 
the  officers  were  approaching  Tu  Hong  Ting's 
apartment  nearby,  they  seized  an  additional 
I'j  ounces  of  heroin  which  Ting  dropped  on 
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the  street  from  hl»  pockets.  At  the  apart- 
ment 15  ounces  mor«  heroin  was  selxed, 
along  with  a  large  quantity  of  paraphernalia 
for  mixing,  cutting,  and  packaging  nar- 
cotics. The  defendant,  Yu  Kmg  Ting,  said 
the  narcotics  were  obtained  trom  a  seaman 
named  T.im  Yew  Ming  from  Shanghai. 

The  above  seizure  was  connected  with  an 
investigation  conducted  by  Japanese  au- 
thorities when  on  Pebriiary  18,  1958,  they 
seized  28  ounces  of  pure  heroin  from  Lin  Po 
Huai,  allegedly  of  (Communist  Chinese  origin. 
This  heroin  and  that  seized  from  Yu  Hong 
Ting  In  New  York  City  had  approximately 
the  same  chemical  characteristics — 86  per- 
cent purity,  physical  appearance,  infrared 
spectrum,  and  melting  point. 

The  other  New  York  City  seiziu-e  was  made 
on  August  27,  1958,  involving  25  pounds  of 
crude  opium  seized  from  three  Chinese  sea- 
men. Prerloufily  an  undercover  agent  had 
received  a  SS-grain  sample  of  this  opium 
from  the  ringleader,  Roy  Chen. 

TJNrrED   NATIONS 

The  major  source  of  the  international  il- 
licit narcotic  traffic  has  been,  and  still  is, 
Conmiunist  China.  Literally  tons  of  nar- 
cotics are  being  smuggled  Into  Burma,  Thai- 
land, Hong  Kong,  and  Macao  for  evil  use  in 
those  areas  and  for  transshipment  to  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  Canada,  and  nhe  United 
Stat^. 

Erer  since  1952,  we  have  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  the  enormous  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic 
drugs  pouring  out  from  the  Chinese  main- 
land to  many  countries  of  the  world.  We 
have  repeatedly  brought  the  traffic  originat- 
ing in  Communist  China  into  sharp  focus. 
We  have  supplied  the  United  Nations  with 
information  regarding  seizures  within  the 
United  States  of  illicit  narcotics  originating 
directly  from  Red  China,  or  which  were 
transmitted  through  other  Far  Eastern  coun- 
tries before  arriving  in  the  United  States. 

Some  Par  Eastern  countries  have  specifi- 
cally labeled  Red  China  as  the  soxirce  of  nar- 
cotics they  have  seized.  Other  countries  in 
that  region,  however,  have  been  somewhat 
reluctant  to  speak  or  report  in  this  same 
candid  fashion  before  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Nttfcotlc  Drugs. 

It  is  necessary  to  stress  that  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  is  to  report  all  known 
facets  of  the  international  traffic  in  illicit 
drugs — to  study  general  trends  and  features 
of  this  traffic — to  devise  national  and  inter- 
national measures  to  combat  this  traffic,  in- 
cluding mutual  cooperation  among  nations. 
The  United  States  has  diligently  shared  this 
responsibility  whether  or  not  a  regrettable 
situation  is  evidenced  in  a  friendly  country. 
Since  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  is 
strictly  a  functional  and  technical  organiza- 
tion, political  considerations  are  never  taken 
into  account,  per  se,  unless  of  course  dope 
trafficking  is  used  as  a  pKjIltlcal  tool. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  always  reported 
on  the  international  traffic  truthfully  and 
accurately  even  when  such  information 
might  affect  our  allies.  The  same  candor  Is 
manifested  In  relation  to  our  political  oppo- 
nents. 

The  specific  cases  involving  Red  China, 
some  of  which  have  been  previously  described 
in  this  article,  were  openly  reported  by  our 
Government  In  prior  annvial  meetings  of  the 
United  NaUons. 

The  1958  George  Yee  conspiracy  case  was 
presented  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  at  the  19C0  (15th) 
session  at  Geraeva.  Switzerland,  In  substan- 
tially the  sama  detail  as  covered  In  this 
article.  Tbls  was  merely  one  of  many  cited 
by  our  delegation  and  part  of  a  very  detailed 
report  in  relatloa  to  the  global  analysis  of 
the  illicit  Barootlc  traOc.  Fcv  the  piorposs 
of  this  article,  we  shall  furnish  only  thosa 


excerpts  which  relate  to  the  traffic  around 
which  Red  China  is  directly  involved. 

At  the  19«0  meeting,  we  cited  that  in  1959 
approxlflsately  15>4  tons  of  raw  opium  was 
seised  In  the  Par  East.  Thailand  seized  more 
than  8  tons  of  this  quantity.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  sent  reports  to  the  United 
Nations  Secretary -General  in  May  1959  of 
seven  raw  opium  seizures  made  between 
November  7  and  December  19.  1958.  totaling 
687  kilograms.  Thailand  also  reported  11 
seizures  of  raw  opium  made  between  Novem- 
ber 7  anf  December  17.  1958.  totaling  884 
kilograms.  Ten  more  seizures  of  raw  opium 
between  March  and  November  1959,  totaled 
1,142   kilograms. 

The  Thailand  representative  described  uW 
of  the  foregoing  raw  opium  seizures  as  leav- 
ing come  from  beyond  the  northern  frontier 

The  Government  of  Burma  officially  re- 
ported seizures  totaling  about  2'^  tons  of 
opium  presumably  originating  In  the  Yun- 
nan region  and  the  Shan  States  of  Red 
China.  More  than  2  tons  of  opium  was 
seized  in  Singajxire  and  the  Malayan  States 
and  reported  to  the  United  Nations  as  be- 
ing of  the  same  Yunnan-Shan  States  origin. 
The  British  authorities  rep)ried  equally 
large  opium  seizures  in  their  Hong  Kong 
colony,  also  presumably  of  Yunnan-Shan 
States  origin. 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  1960 
Geneva  meeting  publicly  took  the  p<jfiiUon 
that  the  bulk  of  these  opium  seizures  orig- 
inated In  Red  China  specifically  and  ni't 
within  this  vaguely  defined  region. 

Our  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  cited 
its  concern  at  this  traffic  because  although 
much  of  this  opium  is  consumed  by  ad- 
dicts in  the  Far  East,  a  large  portion  of  it 
is  used  as  raw  material  far  the  Illicitly  man- 
ufactured heroin  which  is  smuggled  to  the 
United  States.  We  also  observea  that  on 
occasion  raw  opium  is  smuggled  to  the 
United  States  directly  from  the  Far  E.ist. 
In  March  1960,  for  example.  2  kil'grams  of 
raw  opium  and  prepared  opium  were  seized 
from  Chinese  traffickers  in  New  York  City 
following  the  purchase  of  one  kilogram  of 
opium  by  an  undercover  police  officer.  The 
opium  was  smuggled  directly  from  Hong 
Kong  but  since  there  Is  no  opium  produc- 
tion there  the  true  origin  was  probably  Red 
China. 

This  concluded  the  remarks  of  the  US. 
delegation  with  specific  regard  to  the  opiimi 
traffic.  The  next  aspect  covered  by  us  was 
the  traffic  in  morphine-base  or  crude  mor- 
phine. This  is  the  intermediate  raw  ma- 
terial between  opium  and  the  final  prod- 
uct— heroin. 

Our  delegation  expressed  its  great  concern 
at  the  traffic  in  morphine-blocks  or  bricks 
bearing  the  "999"  symbol.  Nationalist  China 
reported  a  seizure  of  l'.,  kilograms  of  mor- 
phine-blocks on  August  26,  1959.  At  Kow- 
loon.  Hong  Kong,  on  July  14,  1959.  the  Hung 
Kong  police  seized  8  kilograms  and  346  grams 
of  morphine-blocks,  each  bearing  the  well- 
known  trademark  "ggg."  On  March  31,  1959, 
the  Hong  Kong  authorities  seized  1  kilogram 
and  970  grams  of  morphine-blocks  with  the 
trademark  "999."  On  November  10,  1958, 
the  Hong  Kong  police  seized  two  suitcases 
aboard  a  British  Overseas  Airlines  Corpora- 
tion aircraft  arriving  from  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land, containing  35  kilograins  of  block-mor- 
phine and  powdered-morphine.  The  blocks 
bore  the  familiar  "999."  The  powdered-mor- 
phine packages  were  stamped  with  a  letter 
"A"  and  carried  a  metal  seal  with  Chinese 
characters  m£aning  Shanghai"  in  Red 
China. 

The  representatives  of  China  (Free  China) 
explained  the  August  26,  1959,  seizure  by 
statlikg  that  this  traffic  existed  t>etween  Tai- 
wan (Free  China)  and  Hong  ICong,  but  every 
indication  was  that  the  morphine  was  of 
Communist  Chinese  origin  and  manufac- 
ture. 


The  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom 
stated  that  the  morphine-blocks  in  this  and 
other  seizures  appeared  to  be  of  Yunnan 
origin;  that  there  was  no  proof  of  other 
origins  though  there  might  very  well  be  other 
origins. 

After  citing  these  facts  the  US  delegation 
publicly  declared  that  references  to  origin 
being  of  the  Yunnan  area  are  vague  and  in- 
adequate and  we  supported  the  view  of  the 
representative  of  NatlonallBt  China—  that  the 
origin  of  the  morphine -blocks  bearing  the 
symbol  gpQ"  and  the  origin  of  the  pom-dered- 
morphlne  jireviously  cited  was  Communist 
China 

The  Japanese  observer  to  the  1960  Geneva 
meeting  cltcrl  a  ca.se  Involving  the  Beln.ire  of 
2  kilograms  and  53  grams  of  morphine  and  2 
kilograms  and  136  grams  of  heroin  from  :i 
U  S  Air  Pt)rce  enlisted  man  named  Marshall 
R  Wllmot  on  June  14.  1959.  Personnel  of  the 
US  Air  Force  Office  of  Special  Investigation 
(OSI I ,  those  of  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Free 
China,  collaborated  in  this  Joint  investiga- 
tion In  this  connection,  the  US  represent- 
ative quoted  from  an  American  newspaper 
story  with  a  Japanese  dateline  in  which  the 
Jr\pane«e  authorities  announced  this  seizure 
hnd  been  made  from  a  narcotics  ring  which 
had  smuggled  an  estimated  *278  million  in 
rirtips  from  Communist  China  to  Japan  dur- 
ing the  past   10  years. 

Following  these  statements  on  raw-opium 
.ind  m  irphlne-base,  the  US  delegation  dl- 
r<^cted  Its  discussion  before  the  1960  Geneva 
meeting  to  the  matter  of  the  heroin  traffic. 
The  details  previously  mentioned  with  regard 
to  tlie  George  Yee  conspiracy  ca.se  were  pre- 
sented to  the  assembled  delegations.  We  also 
cued  a  recent  and  subsequent  development 
to  this  investigation  which  occurred  on  April 
19.  1960.  with  the  arrest  by  agent.s  of  our  U-S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  at  San  Francisco  of  three 
Chinese  for  possession  at  90  grams  of  heroin. 
Investigation  disclosed  that  this  group  had 
Uiken  over  the  heroin  business  formerly  han- 
dled by  the  Yee  gang.  It  was  further  estab- 
lished that  Red  China  was  the  source  for  the 
heroin  trafficked  by  this  new  group. 

Two  additional  heroin  seizures.  Independ- 
ent of  those  mentioned  abo\'e.  were  also  nar- 
rated to  the  1960  United  Nations  meeting 
by  the  US.  delegation.  One  of  them  In- 
volved the  seiziire  of  197  grams  of  heroin 
from  three  Chinese  arrested  on  May  6.  1959, 
m  an  Investigation  conducted  Jointly  by  o\ir 
agents  and  offlctals  of  the  VS.  Custonu 
Service  at  San  Francisco.  The  defendants 
stated  that  the  heroin  came  from  Red  China. 

The  other  case  was  of  more  serious  con- 
sequence. On  June  4.  1959.  Lee  Edgar  Sar- 
taln  gave  a  special  employee  of  our  Bureau 
In  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  a  sample  of  20  grams 
of  heroin.  On  June  6.  Sartaln  was  arrested. 
Two  days  later  a  briefcase  belonging  to  Sar- 
taln was  seized  and  found  to  contain  1  kilo- 
gram and  64  grams  of  heroin,  the  largest 
quantity  ever  seized  in  Hawaii.  Sartaln 
owned  bars  In  Honolulu  and  the  Orient  and 
worked  as  a  theatrical  agent  In  the  Far  East. 
He  was  constantly  seeking;  outlets  in  the 
United  States  for  heroin  he  obtained  from 
Communist  China  In  enorn:M>us  quantities. 

Before  the  VS.  representative  concluded 
his  remarks  to  the  assembled  United  Na- 
tions delegates,  he  asserted  the  appropriate- 
ness of  referring  to  another  situation  in  the 
Far  East,  which  Involved  Communist  North 
Korea.  It  was  stated  that,  starting  from 
1955.  a  lotal  of  700  Conununlst  agents,  dis- 
patched froca  North  KcH-ea.  were  arrested  In 
South  Korea.  The  astonishing  fact  was  dis- 
closed that  40  percent  of  these  700  agents 
had  narcotics  in  their  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  fifth-column  operations 
funds.  The  total  quantity  they  carried  was 
about  70  kilograms,  valued  at  around  $700,- 
000,  of  which  5  kilograms  of  heroin  were 
seized  from  Kim  Ding  Kyuk,  8  kilograms  of 
heroin  from  Tal  Soon  Lee,  and  13  kilograms 
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of  morphine  from  Myung  San  Yang — all  na- 
tionals of  North  Korea. 

The  latter  top-spy  leader  received  the 
death  penalty.  Another  violator  was  Yl 
Mong  Yong  from  whom  8  kilograms  of  mor- 
phine were  seized  at  Hong  Kong  in  connec- 
tion with  the  previously  mentioned  case  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  enlisted  man,  Marshall 
Wilmot. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  pro- 
duced at  the  1960  annual  United  Nations 
meeting,  as  well  as  in  the  past,  against  Com- 
munist China,  nothing  has  been  done  by 
Communist  China  to  check  this  murhroom- 
ing  traffic  In  dope.  This  evil  trade  in  nar- 
cotics, whether  In  the  form  of  raw  opium, 
morphine,  or  heroin.  ha.s  a  tremendous  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  welf.ire  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  regrettable  that  other  coun- 
tries who  also  suffer  from  this  Red  Chinese 
dope  traffic  refuse  to  place  the  blame  where 
It  correctly  lies.  We  cnn  only  hope  that 
eventually  circumstances  will  permit  all 
countries  to  Join  with  our  country  in  using 
the  medium  of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  Drugs  and  other  interna- 
tional forums  to  marshal  world  opinion  to 
force  Communist  China  to  stop  this  traffic  In 
poison  and  death. 

A  fitting  conclusion  Is  the  editorial  entitled 
"Rioters.  Paid  Prom  Profits  of  Chinese  Dope 
Trade.  Dim  Communist  Prestige,  Not  Ours." 
published  in  the  September  17.  1960,  edition 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

"It  is  well  known  that  nuiny  of  the  sup- 
posedly fanatical  students,  whose  rioting 
prevented  President  Elienh<jwer  from  visit- 
ing Japan  last  spring  were  putting  on  a  great 
show  for  something  like  80  cents  a  day.  but 
there  is  less  knowledge  of  the  nource  of  the 
money  It  would  appear  that  much  of  It 
came  from  the  profits  on  R^d  China's  sale  of 
dojje — heroin   mostly— smuggled   into  Japan. 

"The  news  that  such  funds  were  to  be 
made  available  to  Japanese  agitators  against 
Klshl  and  the  American  treaty  was  printed 
in  the  Orient  last  March,  not^ibly  in  Free 
China  and  Asia,  a  Journal  published  in  Tai- 
wan (Free  China » 

"That  Red  China  has  been  exporting  huge 
quantities  of  opium  and  all  its  derivatives  in 
ail  directions  is  common  knowledge.  The 
Japanese  p<->llc?  have  for  many  years  com- 
plained that  the  profits  from  Red  China's 
dope  sales  in  Japan — estimated  about  5  years 
ago  to  be  $30  million  a  year— were  going  in 
part  to  the  support  of  Japan's  Communist 
Party.  The  payo.T  came  when  President 
Eisenhower's  proposed  visit  tn  Japan  trig- 
gered  Communist-inspired    protests. 

"Hong  Kong  is  swamped  with  opium,  mor- 
phine, aiid  heroin,  as  was  revealed  in  a 
United  Nations  white  paper  published  in 
November  1958.  but  the  municipality  hesi- 
tates to  bring  a  direct  charge  against  Its 
powerful  Communist  neighbor.  The  Bur- 
mese and  the  ITials  wring  their  hands  over 
their  inability  to  check  the  flow  of  opium, 
but  can  only  say  that  it  comes  from  some- 
where beyond  their  frontier  areas.  But  In 
Geneva  last  April,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  ■anited  Nations  Committee  on  Illicit 
Traffic  in  Narcotics,  the  American  deputation 
had  documents  to  show  that  substantial 
quantities  of  heroin  coming  Into  the  United 
States  through  Hong  Kong  originated  In  Red 
China. 

"More  than  40  years  ago  Lenin  declared 
that  any  kind  of  dirty  work  that  forwarded 
the  Commtinlst  cause  was  Justified  by  what 
he  called  'Bolshevik  ethics."  But  the  sale 
of  dope  in  a  neighboring  country  and  the 
use  of  the  proceeds  to  foment  riots  against 
that  nation's  foreign  relations  is  a  new  ap- 
proach to  diplomacy.  Just  why  this  dirty 
Communist  business  should  be  said  to  have 
destroyed  American  prestige  In  the  world 
Is  outside  our  understanding." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
this  subject  has  been  discixssed  with 
various  members  of  the  committee;  and 
I  understand  that  the  committee  is  ■will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notes  that  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment  is  to  the  preamble  of  the 
concurrent  resolution.  Therefore,  the 
Senate  will  act  now  on  the  second  part 
of  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
.second  part  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
both  parts  of  my  amendment  have  to  do 
with  the  preanible.  for  the  third  para- 
graph on  page  1  also  has  to  do  with  the 
preamble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  correct; 
both  parts  of  the  amendment  relate  to 
the  preamble.  Therefore,  they  will  be 
acted  on  after  the  Senate  acts  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
Concurrent  Resolution  34.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  for  the  additions 
he  has  proposed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution— additions  which  I  believe  the 
committee  should  accept  and  is  prepared 
to  accept. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Dodd]  is  one  of  our  most  vigorous  cru- 
saders against  communism,  and  he  espe- 
cially desei"vcs  commendation  for  his 
amendment  to  add  to  the  preamble  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  the  paragraph 
dealing  with  the  narcotics  traffic. 

It  is  strange  that  a  great  many  persons 
in  our  country  who  are  1.000  percent 
opposed  to  narcotics  are  among  those 
who  feel  there  is  something  decent  and 
attractive  about  admitting  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations.  Even  a  few  church 
groups  curiously  enough  have  been  de- 
ceived and  deluded  into  recommending 
this  pagan  polluter  of  public  morals — 
this  greedy  exporter  of  narcotics  should 
be  given  diplomatic  recognition  and  ac- 
cepted in  the  United  Nations. 

The  best  authority  in  the  United  States 
on  narcotics  is  Harry  Anslinger,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment: his  services  there  goes  back  al- 
most beyond  the  memory  of  any  living 
man.  Just  the  other  day  I  came  across 
a  statement  by  Harry  Anslinger  to  the 
effect  that  65  percent  of  the  narcotics 
traffic  in  this  country  originates  from 
Communist  countries. 

I  believe  the  time  has  certainly  airived 
when  we  should  call  to  the  attention  of 
good  Americans  everywhere  the  fact  that 
if  Red  China  were  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  and  if  we  established  normal 
trade  and  diplomatic  reIation.ships  with 
Red  China,  we  would  be  opening  wide  the 
floodgates  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
narcotics  traffic,  so  as  to  make  a  bad 
situation  even  worse.  We  virtually 
would  be  inviting  to  our  country  these 
Communist  supported  dope  peddlers  to 


ply  their  wicked  trade  in  an  effort  to  ex- 
pand juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  pros- 
titution, and  a  breakdown  of  our  prized 
system  of  private  and  public  morals. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
offering  the  amendment  and  for  calling 
attention  to  a  situation  which  is  far  too 
little  publicized  by  elements  of  the  press 
favorable  to  recognition  of  Red  China 
and  her  godless  and  greedy  Communist 
warlords. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  has  my 
amendment  been  acted  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  for 
after  examination  it  has  been  found 
that  both  parts  of  the  amendment  re- 
late to  the  preamble  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  Senate  rule,  the  Senate  now  act 
on  my  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Dodd]  to  the  preamble  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  now  comes  on  agreeing  to  the  ^.^ 
concurrent  resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  desire  to  make  extended  remarks  on 
this  subject,  which  has  been  discussed 
in  the  Congress  many  times.  On  16  dif- 
ferent occasions  the  Congress  has  passed 
on  the  same  question,  and  I  think  all 
here  are  familiar  with  it. 

I  point  out  that  the  original  concur- 
rent resolution  was  submitted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  myself, 
and  it  has  been  in  the  process  of  re- 
vision, in  connection  with  the  so-called 
preamble  recitals;  but  the  resolving 
clause  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
carried  in  the  original  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  analysis  of  the  entire  subject 
relating  to  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations,  which  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Geraldine  Pitch,  who  far  a  long 
time  lived  in  Formosa,  and  was  called 
upon  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  subject, 
and  has  been  a  long-time  member  of  the 
so-called  Committee  of  One  Million. 
The  tit'e  of  the  brochure  is  "Should  the 
Chinese  Communists  Be  Admitted  Into 
the  U.N.?" 

I  ask  that  the  entire  brochure  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  congressional  endorsers 
and  also  the  names  of  the  noncongres 
sional  members  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Million. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Shocld  the   Chinese  Communists  Bi 

Admitted  Into  the  U-N.? 
The  question  Is  again  raised.  "Why  should 
not  the  U.S.A.  recognlre  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  and  approve  of  its  admission 
into  the  UJJ.?" 

The  two  things  are  not  the  same,  of  course, 
but  are  closely  interrelated  because  one 
would  Inevitably  follow  the  other. 
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If  any  person  who  asks  the  question  could 
put  himself  In  the  place  of  any  Chinese  liv- 
ing in  a  people's  commune  today — separated 
from  family,  working  long  hours,  regimented 
to  and  from  the  fields  under  guard,  living 
on  subsistence  rations  or  less — no  argument 
would  be  needed  to  answer  the  question,  for 
no  American  would  ask  it.  But  Americans 
cannot  imagine  life  In  a  people's  commune. 
They  cannot  believe  that  some  25  million 
Chinese  or  more  have  been  liquidated,  that 
18  to  20  million  more  are  in  reform-through- 
labor  camps,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  mil- 
lions are  in  government,  the  army,  or  peo- 
ple's communes. 

But  even  if  Americans  have  no  experience 
enabling  them  to  imagine  life  under  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime,  still  there  are 
many  logical  reasons  why  recognition  would 
be  a  serious,  possibly  fatal,  mistake  for  the 
free  world.  If  the  U.S.A.  does  not  continue 
its  firm  policy  against  recognition  and  ad- 
mission, no  other  country  can  be  expected 
to  do  so. 

There  is  continuing  pressvire  on  the  USA. 
and  its  State  Department  to  recognize  a 
Communist  China,  Just  as  there  have  been 
continuous  attempts  to  seat  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  the  United  Nations 

Each  year  as  soon  as  the  U.N,  General 
Assembly  Is  convened,  a  neutral  nation  or 
one  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  brings  up  this  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  representation,  hoping  to 
disqualify  the  very  able  Dr.  Tingfu  Tsiang. 
chief  delegate  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  his  colleagues,  and  seat  representatives 
of  the  Pelping  regime  in  their  places.  Each 
year  the  effort  is  defeated. 

The  Outer  Mongolian  affair  is  a  case  in 
point.  In  1955  the  attempt  w.us  made  to 
get  the  red  camel  of  Peiping  into  the  U.N. 
tent  by  nosing  Outer  Mongolia  in  first.  The 
Republic  of  China  used  the  power  of  the 
veto  for  the  first  time  to  prevent  this.  So- 
viet Russia,  to  be  sure,  had  cast  more  than 
80  vetoes  in  the  U.N.  to  that  date,  about 
45  of  them  to  bar  new  applicants,  but  never 
did  she  receive  such  dire  threats  as  were 
directed  against  the  Republic  of  China  for 
barring  this  wholly  unqualified  applicant 
from  admission.  Free  China  was  even 
threatened  with  ejection  from  the  U.N. 
Some  warned  that  to  use  the  veto  against 
Outer  Mongolia  would  be  suicide  for  Free 
China. 

Some  Americans  felt  at  that  time  that, 
while  the  Republic  of  China  was  right  in 
objecting  to  membership  for  Outer  Mongo- 
lia, she  would  gain  friends  by  abstaining 
from  the  vote  (and  the  veto)  at  the  last 
moment,  because  a  dozen  other  applicants 
were  included  In  a  package  deal.  It  was  a 
diCBcult  decision,  reluctantly  made,  but  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Taiwan  was  unanimous,  and 
the  government  felt  it  was  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  political  issue.  Free  China  could  not 
swallow  the  camel  of  Outer  Mongolia. 

But  many  persons  who  will  admit  that 
Outer  Mongolia  Is  merely  a  puppet  of  Mos- 
cow and  not  a  qualified  state,  still  maintain 
that  the  Peiping  regime  is  different. 

It  may  be  well  then  to  review  the  cogent 
reasons  for  Ijarring  the  Chinese  Communists 
from  the  U.N. 

Like  Outer  Mongolia,  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  Peiping  does  not  qualify  for  mem- 
bership as  "a  peace-loving  state"  or  "able 
and  willing  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  mem- 
bership." When  four  Communist  countries 
were  slipped  Into  the  U.N.  by  a  "package 
deal.'  Sir  Percy  Spender  of  Australia  said. 
'We  now  officiate  at  the  burial  of  Article  4 
of  the  Charter."  To  follow  this  up,  by  ad- 
mitting the  only  nation  officially  labeled  an 
aggressor  by  the  United  Nations,  would  be 
to  bury  the  rest  of  the  Charter.  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  took  up  arms  against  the 
U.N.  by  entering  the  Korean  war.  There  is 
still  only  an  armistice  In  Korea,  and  the 
Communists  continue  to  violate  it.  Since 
there  is  no  peace  treaty  and  no  unification 


of  the  country,  the  so-called  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China"  is  still  an  aggressor.  Con- 
sidering the  Peiping  regime's  further  oppres- 
sion In  Tibet  and  aggression  in  India,  could 
anyone  call  that  regime  a  peace-loving 
state  "? 

Moreover,  the  Communist-controlled  main- 
land has  violated  every  principle  of  the  U  N 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  The  offlciHl 
report  Secretary  General  Hammarskjold 
made  to  the  21st  session  of  UNESCO  showed 
Peiping's  inhumanity  to  its  own  people 
The  millions  liquidated  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, good  people — industrious  farmers, 
educated  leaders,  peace-loving  ministers,  and 
priests.  Another  documented  rejxjrt  to  the 
U.N.  put  the  number  of  slave  i.ib<irers  at  18 
million.  (Peiping  has  even  exported  slave- 
labor  to  Czechoslovakia  and  other  satellite 
nations.)  Yet  another  report  with  con- 
vincing documentation  shows  the  Peiping 
regime  is  the  major  source  of  the  world- 
wide narcotics  traffic  The  ramifications  of 
this  trade  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  in- 
crease in  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency  in 
many    countries,    including    .^merlca 

The  Chinese  Communists  liave  not  re- 
pented of  their  aggression  m  Korea.  On  the 
contrary,  tiiey  continue  aggression  by  In- 
vading Tibet  and  ruthlessly  quelling  the 
uprising  for  freedom  there,  by  encouraging 
Communist  rebels  in  Laos,  invading  the  bor- 
ders of  India  and  buildinL;  a  road  across  the 
Indian   state   of   Ladakh 

Peiping,  aggressive  satellite  of  Soviet 
Ru.ssia,  contributes  to  instability  and  sub- 
version all  over  Asia.  She  has  sent  Commu- 
nist agents  ui  make  trouble  m  Singap<ire  and 
Malaya  and  incited  oversea  Chinese  in  other 
parts  of  Southeast  Asia.  If  seated  in  the 
U  N  she  would  be  in  a  p:>sltlon  to  create 
more  disruptive  influences  The  hope  '>f  free 
nations  in  Asia  to  maintitin  freedom  would 
be  dashed,  and  the  neutrals — now  begin- 
ning to  understand  communism  as  an  inter- 
national danger — would  feel  tliey  mu.st  come 
to  terms  with  it. 

The  State  Department  maintains  that  Its 
policy  is  based  on  objective  considerations 
of  US.  national  Interest  nie  United  States 
does  not  wish  to  extend  lecognitlnn  because 
of  the  conviction  that  no  tangible  benefits  to 
the  United  States,  or  the  free  world  as  a 
whole,  would  result  On  the  contrary,  such 
recognition  would  be  of  material  assistance 
to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

This  is  not  an  inflexible  policy  The  .State 
Department  maintains  continual  reappraisal 
of  all  available  facts  If  the  situation  in  the 
Far  East  were  to  change  in  its  basic  elements, 
the  United  Spates  would  of  course  readjust 
its  present  policies.  Such  a  basic  change 
would  be,  for  instance,  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  purge 
themselves  of  the  charge  of  aggression 
toward  other  countries. 

Recognition  of  a  Communist  China  by  the 
U.S.A.  would  be  disastrous  beyond  calcula- 
tion to  the  free  countries  of  Asia  Amer- 
ica's allies  would  feel  betrayed,  and  the 
neutral  countries  would  conclude  that  it  was 
high  time  to  make  the  best  deal  they  could 
with  Peiping.  Among  the  disastrous  results 
would  be  the  transfer  of  the  loyalties  of  the 
oversea  Chinese  to  Peiping,  and  the  Inev- 
itable seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists  In 
the  U.N. 

The  U.S.A.  proposes  to  honor  its  commit- 
ments. America  has  international  obliga- 
tions to  the  republics  of  Korea,  China.  Viet- 
nam, the  Philippines,  and  the  countries  in 
SEATO.  The  Communists  tell  their  people 
that  the  United  States  is  a  vacillating,  wav- 
ering, and  unreliable  ally.  The  USA  still 
has  some  conscience  about  the  confidence 
that  free  nations  of  Asia  have  placed  in  its 
pledged  word.  America's  obligation  is  to  its 
allies,  but  neutral  nations  also  can  resist 
Communist  pressures  or  blackmail  better  be- 
cause of  America's  firm  stand  against  Com- 


munist expansion      SEATO  would  crumble  if 
the  USA    changed  Its  policy. 

Perhaps  we  should  examine  some  of  the 
delusions  held,  or  the  myths  built  up,  about 
Communist-held  mainland  Here  are  a  few 
of  them: 

1  We  are  told  it  is  unrealistic  to  Ignore 
650  million  people 

Answer  The  numbers  may  be  exaggerated. 
but  in  any  case,  we  do  not  ignore  them.  We 
know  they  are  there,  but  we  cannot  reach 
them  Great  Britain  tried  rec(jgnizlng  tlie 
Peiping  regime,  but  their  charge  d'affaires 
has  long  cooled  his  heels  in  Peiping  without 
being  receued.  He  was  Ignored  And  full 
dij)Iomatic  relations  with  Britain  have  never 
been  established  America  did  not  ignore  its 
Al  Capo.ies  or  "Baby-face"  DiUingers  but  did 
not  negotiate  with  them,  or  make  "deals  ' 
w.th  them.  Since  the  aims  of  Peiping  are 
iiKiimpatible  with  the  aims  of  the  U  N  ,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  consider  it  a  suitable 
candidate  fur  admission.  As  foolish  as  pro- 
posing a  candidate  for  tlie  Democratic  Party 
( or  the  Republican  I,  if  he  opposed  all  that 
tlie  parly  stood  for 

The  Peiping  regime  can  no  m<jre  sjx^.ik 
for  the  people  of  China  tlian  a  cat  lor  the 
canary  it  has  swallowed  Nor  can  they  speak 
ffir  thernselve.s  They  repeat  what  they  are 
told  to  say.  like  tape-recordings  A  plebi- 
scite is  frequently  suggested  f(jr  Taiwan 
Why  not  for  the  Chinese  mainland  wliere 
the  liquidations  and  reform-through-labor 
ha\e  tiiken  place  in  violation  of  human 
rights:" 

2  We  arc  told  th,it  recognition  w.  juld  ii'>t 
nu'.in  approval. 

Answer  Technlcilly  tins  m.iy  t.)e  true 
But  practically,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  Asia, 
rec'gnltlon  would  be  interpreted  as  approval 
and  k^reatly  enhance  the  international  pres- 
tige of  tlie  Chinese  Communists  The  United 
.States  recoijnlzed  Israel  and  Indonesia  t<) 
encourage  them.  It  established  the  principle 
of  nonrecognltion  of  Manchukuo  to  show 
disapproval  of  the  fruits  of  aggression  The 
Coniinunlsts  are  not  asking  that  the  United 
.States  recognlr-e  that  they  exist  the  futile 
negotiations  In  Geneva  and  Warsaw  do  that 
They  want  the  prestige  that  would  come  with 
US  recognition,  and  they  want  derecogni- 
tion '  in  the  U.N  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  charter  meml>er  which  has  shown  It.self 
able  and  willing  to  fulfill  the  obllgation.s 
of  the  charter  " 

1  We  are  told  the  Peiping  regime  will  »)e 
in  the  saddle  for  a  long  time  and  we  should 
do  buslne.ss  with  It 

Ajiswer  7 he  great  Spanish  scholar,  Sal- 
vador de  Madarlago.  once  said:  '"You  can- 
not be  for  the  jieople  and  also  for  their 
oppressors   " 

If  the  (people  dared  speak,  they  would  cry 
out.  "In  the  name  of  humanity,  don't  recog- 
nize our  oppressors  and  dei>troy  our  last 
hope." 

4  We  are  told  that  even  if  Peiping  can- 
not claim  it  as  a  right,  the  United  States 
should  recognize  it  in  order  to  relax  "ensions 
and  bring  peace  to  the  Far  East. 

Answer.  In  other  words,  the  United  States 
is  asked  Uj  make  this  concession  In  the  hope 
that  Peiping  will  stop  doing  what  she  should 
not  have  done  all  along.  We  would  put  an 
Al  Capone  on  the  police  force  so  he  might 
a^jree  to  stop  murdering  people.  This  would 
be  a  shocking  proposal  — to  bribe  the  enemy 
to  cease  his  enmity  and  especially  to  pay  In 
something  that  does  not  belong  to  the  United 
States,  the  human  rights  of  another  nation 
and  pecjple.  Including  all  those  who  have 
voted  against  the  Communist  regime  with 
their  feet  by  fleeing  to  Hong  Kong,  Macao, 
and  Taiwan 

5  We  are  told  we  should  recognize  the 
Chinese  Communists  for  the  sake  of  trade. 

Answer  The  trade  possibilities  are  vastly 
exaggerated  Trade  Is  a  two-way  street.  The 
600    million    customers    are   of   little    conse- 
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quence  If  they  cannot  buy.  Trade  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  would  be  negotiated 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  regime,  not  the 
people.  Burma  has  received  shoddy  goods 
for  her  fine  rice.  Hong  Kong  has  been  the 
victim  of  dumping.  Malaya  has  the  same 
problem  of  goods  priced  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction. American  labor  Is  unwilling  to 
compete  with  countries  that  produce  for 
world  trade  by  slave  labor. 

6.  We  are  told  that  since  the  United  Slates 
recognized  Russia,  it  should  recognize  the 
Peiping  regime. 

Answer.  The  United  States  of  America  did 
not  recognize  Russia  for  15  years,  and  many 
think  It  wsis  a  mistake  to  do  so  then.  Russia 
was  an  ally  during  World  War  II  and  came 
into  the  U.N.  as  a  founding  meml)er. 

7.  We  are  told  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  h:is  the  support  of  Its  people. 

Aiiswer.  The  U.S.  Government  holds  the 
view  that  communism  is  not  permanent,  but 
a  passing  phase:  that  the  CommunLstB.  who 
are  less  than  1  percent  of  the  people,  can- 
not represent  them;  they  represent  only  the 
Chinese  Communist  Parly  and  world  com- 
munism. Tlie  Communists  admit  Innumer- 
able uprisings,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cases  of  sabotage  The  chief  delegate  of 
the  Republic  r.f  China.  Dr.  T.  F.  Tsiang,  said 
In  1956  in  tlie  U.N. : 

"It  Is  very  Important  for  us  to  know  what 
the  500  (or  600)  million  people  of  China 
want.  Do  they  want  the  Conununists  to 
represent  them  here,  or  do  they  want  my 
government  to  represent  them?  I  should 
like  to  state  that  if  the  U.N.  could  conduct 
among  the  entire  people  of  China  a  free  vote 
as  to  whom  they  wished  to  have  represent 
them  in  the  U  J»  ,  my  government  would 
abide  by  the  results  of  such  a  free  choice  of 
the  entire  people. 

"Would  the  C  ninuinlsts  allow  f.uch  a 
plebiscite?  I  thluk  not.  They  are  afraid 
of  free  elections.  They  are  perfectly  aware 
that  If  such  a  plebiscite  were  to  lake  place. 
they  would  be  rejcted  by  an  overwhelming 
niaj..»rily  of  the  Chinese  pe<jple."* 

In  1950.  Dr  Tsmng  said  of  the  so-called 
Pe<jples  Republic: 

"It  Is  a  regime  imposed  up-n  China.  We 
do  not  have  to  8i:)cculale  on  their  will  or 
wishes.  At  the  conclusion  erf  the  armistice 
in  Korea  it  was  decided  that  every  POW 
should  be  given  his  right  of  choice.  More 
than  75  percent  c  lose  to  go  to  free  China 
and  not  to  the  Communist- held  Chinese 
mainland.  These  POW'g  had  been  soldiers 
In  Uie  Communist  army,  subject  to  disci- 
pline, to  braln-w.i&hing,  and  their  homes 
were  on  the  main  and.  lyet)  ihey  chose  to 
throw  In  their  lot  and  their  future  with  the 
Republic  uf  China  " 

8.  Some  say  "the  right  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan — Formosa — should  be  safeguarded. 
while  stepw  are  taken  toward  the  Inclusion 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  In  the 
UN.  "  (The  World  Study  Group  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  put  It  this  way 
in  Cleveland  in  1958  ) 

Answer.  Taiwan  is  one  pro^:nce  of  China. 
How  could  one  safeguard  the  one  province, 
and  not  consider  the  freedom  of  all  the 
rest  of  China''  llie  rights  of  Taiwan  in- 
clude the  pledges  of  the  Sino-American 
Muiual  Defense  Treaty.  Recognition  of  the 
regime  that  seeks  the  conquest  of  Taiwan 
(by  force  if  need  be),  would  violate  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

9.  Many  say:  How  can  the  government  on 
Taiwan   claim   to   represent   all   of   China? 

Answer.  Becauso  it  Is  the  only  Chlne.se 
government  elected  by  representatives  of  all 
the  600  million  pt'ople.  The  representatives 
elected  to  tlie  National  Assembly  have  a 
majority  outside  of  the  Communist -held 
mainland.  They  have  made  the  "Tem- 
porary Provisions  for  the  Period  of  Com- 
munist Rebellion.  '  which  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek    and    Vice   President   Chem    Cheng 


continue  In  leadership,  representing  all  the 
jjeople  of  China. 

10  We  £u-e  told  the  island-born  Chinese 
^or  Taiwanese)  want  an  Independent  re- 
public and  have  a  governmeni-in-exlle  In 
Japan. 

Answer.  Tlie  Island  people  never  elected 
the  handful  of  exiles  In  Japan  who  call 
themselves  a  government  They  have  no 
contact  with  them,  no  Interest  In  the  self- 
chosen  group. 

11.  Today  It  Is  being  said  that  Inspec- 
tion of  nuclear  disarmament  cannot  be  en- 
forced If  the  Chinese  Communists  are  not 
In  the  U.N. 

Answer.  Without  Russia's  help,  Peiping 
cannot  In  the  foreseeable  future  manufac- 
ture or  possess  nuclear  missiles  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, therefore,  should  be  held  accountable 
for   nuclear   disarmament    In    its   .satellite. 

12.  We  are  told  we  should  make  a  Tito  out 
of  Mao. 

Answer  It  is  merely  wishful  to  iiink  that 
Moscow  and  Peiping  could  be  separated.  The 
Mao-.Stalln  Treaty  binds  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists hand  and  foot  Indiistrlally.  More- 
over. Mao  has  never  given  any  Inclcation  of 
wishing  to  deviate  from  the  party  line,  as 
laid  down  In  Moscow.  He  is  a  dedicated 
Communist.  Those  who  see  Mao  as  a  poten- 
tial Tito  are  the  same  (or  like-mli.ded)  per- 
s<jns  who  told  us  the  Chinese  Ccmmunists 
were  "agrarian  reformers."  Just  as  they  were 
then  tools  of  the  Kremlin,  so  todiy  and  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  they  are  .ibsolutely 
dependent  on  Russia  for  heavy  weapons, 
planes,  fuel  to  fly  them,  and  the  makings 
of   any    nuclear   missiles    they    may   possess 

1.3.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  economic 
and  industrial  progress  on  the  Cuinmunlst- 
held  mainland. 

An.swer  Much  less  is  heard  about  the  In- 
human conditions  under  which  tie  people 
are  forced  to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
Taiwan  lan  Island  the  size  of  M.'iss:ichusetts 
and  Connecticut)  11  million  people  (more 
than  In  all  Australia)  live  and  work  as  free 
men.  making  spectacular  progress  sconoml- 
cftlly,  Industrially,  and  agriculturiJly.  Al- 
though the  Chinese  mainland  Is  about  80 
percent  agricultural,  their  type  of  "agrarian 
reform"  Is  an  admitted  failure,  an 3  rations 
have  been  reduced  to  export  more  foodstuffs 
to  Russia  In  Taiwan,  land-reform  has  raised 
the  standard  of  llTlng  to  the  hi(;he£t  per 
capita  caloric  Intake  in  all  Asia. 

14  Every  now  and  again  we  are  told  that 
the  US.  Government  Is  about  to  change  Its 
policy  and  recognize  a  Communist  China. 

Answer.  It  is  difficult  in  distant  Taiwan  to 
know  when  dispatches  out  of  Wfshlngton 
are  rumor,  trial  balloons,  or  real  changes  In 
U  S  policy  toward  the  Republic  of  China. 
Disturbing,  for  Instance,  was  the  report  that 
the  United  States  was  working  o:-i  a  plan 
Vi  'guarantee  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  an  internationalized  Taiwan." 

The  freedom  and  Independence  of  Taiwan, 
present  seat  of  the  national  government,  are 
pretty  well  guaranteed  by  the  Sir.o-Ameri- 
can  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  and  the  presence 
of  the  7th  Fleet.  To  "internationalize" 
Taiwan  would  actually  take  away  Its  freedom 
and  Independence,  giving  it  the  status  of  a 
trust  territory  under  the  U.N. — wi'.hout  the 
sovereignity  It  holds  today,  and  probably 
without  the  second  largest  armed  forces  of 
the  free  world,  which  It  now  maintains. 

In  other  words,  this  harmless-appearing 
balloon  contained  the  noxious  gfs  of  the 
"iwo-Chlna"  idea — an  Island  under  the  aegis 
of  the  U.N.,  not  the  Independent  country 
which  has  upheld  the  principles  of  the  UN. 
and  kept  peace  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

Fortunately,  an  "Internatlonalijed  Tai- 
wan is  as  obnoxious  to  Peiping  as  :o  Taipei. 
Peiping  has  flatly  said  it  would  not  accept  a 
seat  in  the  UN.  until  Taiwan  wa?  handed 
over  to  It.  and  the  7th  Fleet  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Taiwan  Straits. 


The  Republic  of  China  which  has  bravely 
defended  Quemoy  and  kept  the  atmocpl^ere 
of  Taiwan  free  of  tension,  a  charter  member 
of  the  U.N.,  and  a  loyal  one.  would  walk  out 
of  the  United  Nations  rather  than  »ee  the 
Chinese  Communists  seated.  It  Is  futile 
then  for  Western  nations  to  dlscuaa  solu- 
tions which  neither  side  to  the  dispute  would 
accept  This  Is  unrealistic  in  the  exueme. 
As  often  as  this  trial  balloon  Is  latuiched, 
the  government  pricks  It. 

Finally,  American  public  opinion  on  this 
question  is  bi-partisan,  well-defined  and 
overwhelming.  The  American  people  have 
sp«jken  In  the  following  ways: 

(a»  A  million  and  more  private  citizens 
signed  a  petition  to  President  Eisenhower 
against  recognition  of  a  Communist  China 
or  its  admission  into  the  UJ*. 

(b)  Many  State  legislatures,  chambers  of 
conunerce  (including  the  U.S.  Chamber  > . 
the  powerful  American  Legion,  many  men  s 
clubs  (including  the  Commonwealth  Club 
cf  .Sar.  Francisco  by  a  vote  of  2.118  to  112  i, 
and  the  General  Federation  of  Women  s 
Clubs,    have   voted   against   It. 

(C)  Congress — both  Senate  and  House — 
have  passed  at  least  16  resolutions  i unani- 
mous or  nearly  bo)  on  this  or  Interrelated 
issues 

(d)  The  National  Conventions  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  have  put 
plar.ks  into  their  platforms  against  recogni- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Ccanmunist  regime. 

(ei  The  AFL-CIO  (labor)  has  goiie  on  rec- 
ord as  unalterably  opposed  to  admitting  any 
more  regimes  Into  the  vm.  that  produce  for 
world  trade  by  slave  labor. 

(f)  Besides  this  clear  voice  of  the  people. 
President  Kennedy  and  many  other  high- 
ranking  Government  officials  have  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  Is  firm  on 
this  matter  while  the  Chinese  Communis;* 
continue  their  aggression  and  depredations. 

There  are  some  pe<^le  who  say,  "It  doesn't 
get  you  anywhere  refusing  to  accept  facts  " 
Lord  Clement  AtUee,  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  takes  this  position  in  a 
book  he  has  recently  written,  and  declares 
that  the  American  refusal  to  recognize  tlie 
Chinese  Communist  regime  is  extraordinar- 
ily stupid. 

This  is  very  much  like  viewing  someone  in 
a  distorted  mirror.  If  you  stand  where  you 
see  your  friend  in  sucli  a  Coney  Island  mir- 
ror the  frietid  lcx)ks  fat  or  thin,  or  elongated 
or  extraordinarily  stupid.  But  if  you 
yourself  stand  before  the  same  mirror  of 
distortion — the  laugh  is  on  you. 

When  Lord  Attlee  was  Prime  Minister  he 
refused  to  recognlae  the  Communist  reg.me 
of  East  Germany,  a  position  Britain  muln- 
talns  to  this  day.  Nor  does  the  British  Gov- 
ernment recognize  the  North  Korean  regime 
or  the  government  of  North  Vietnam.  Both 
arc  facts  (though  we  hope  a  passing  phase  i . 
Is  the  British  Government  extraordinarily 
stupid  not  to  recognize  them' 

Attlee's  mirror  is  clear  on  East  Germai.y 
.nnd  North  Vietnam  because  his  government 
recognizes  the  free  governments  cf  West 
Germany  and  South  Vietnam.  But  his  mir- 
ror Is  distorted  when  it  comes  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  because  he  has  never  had 
the  true  perspective  on  the  Republic  of 
Chinrt.  Taiwan  is  no  Coney  Island,  but  a 
bastion  of  freedom,  and  the  temporary  scat 
of  government  for  the  Republic  of  China. 
As  such,  It  represents  the  free  Chinese  on 
Taiwan,  the  oversea  Chinese  (^immunities  of 
the  world,  and  all  the  oppressed  Chinese  of 
the  mainland  who  long  to  be  free.  It  is  ex- 
traordinarily stupid  not   to  see  this. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  New  York  Times  said 
editorially  during  the  last  election  year  on 
November  13,  1956.  that  it  was  unthinkable 
that  China's  old  and  rich  civilization  could 
be  represented  in  the  D.N.  by  the  unclrl- 
li?ed  regime  in  Peiping.  adding: 

"We  cannot  accept  the  bland  thesis  that 
the  Peiping  i-eglme  'represents'  the  Chinese 
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people.  It  does  not,  certainly,  represent  the 
best  of  Chinese  thought  and  culture.  It  does 
not  represent  the  Chinese  people  by  virtue 
of  any  popular  mandate.  It  dare  not  s--.b- 
mlt  Itself  to  free  elections.  It  'represents' 
Marxism,  Leninism,  and  complete  subservi- 
ence to  the  Soviet  Union.  And  It  represents 
a  conquest  of  the  great  and  good  Chinese 
people  by  forces  alien  to  them." 

Some  other  clear  voices  have  spoken 
cogently  against  recognition: 

Senator  Paul  Doudi-As  (Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois), said  on  this  stibject:  "Appeasement 
of  tyranny  never  pays  aS.  When  every  one 
of  the  soldiers,  civilians,  missionaries,  and 
businessmen  still  held  captive  In  Communist 
China  is  returned  to  freedom,  when  the  25 
million  Chinese  slave-laborers  are  freed,  and 
when  the  Chinese  people  has  the  opportunity 
to  choose  the  government  It  wants  In  free 
elections  supervised  by  truly  neutral  nations, 
then  and  then  only,  should  Communist 
China  be  considered  for  membership  in  the 
U.N." 

Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hombeck,  former  head  of 
the  Par  Eastern  Division  of  the  State  De- 
partment, a  recognized  legal  authority  on 
the  subject,  raised  the  question  "Which  Chi- 
nese?" In  the  journal  Foreign  Affairs: 

"Has  not  the  time  come  when.  In  ap- 
proaching this  problem,  all  men  and  all  gov- 
ernments in  the  free  world  should  ask  with 
common  solicitude:  Which  of  those  gov- 
ernments more  truly  expresses  the  way  of 
life,  the  aspirations  and  hopes,  the  unde- 
clared but  fundamental  will  of  the  Chinese 
people?  Which  government  can  and  will 
most  authentically  represent  China?  With 
which  Chinese  spokesmen  can  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  countries  most  amicably 
and  most  dependably  deal?  Which  Chinese 
represent  a  peace-loving  state,  accept  the 
obligations  contained  In  the  charter,  and 
are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  those  ob- 
ligations? Which  Chinese,  If  given  whole- 
hearted support  by  the  free  world,  could 
contribute  In  greater  meaaiire  to  the  caxise 
of  peace,  security,  freedom,  and  Justice? 
In  regard  to  those  governments,  then,  what 
action  by  our  country  and  others  will  most 
truly  serve  the  Interests  of  the  family  of 
nations  and.  In  so  doing,  best  serve  our 
own?  Are  not  these  the  most  Important 
questions  that  can  now  be  asked  In  order  to 
choose  wisely  between  the  two  governmenta 
now  functioning  In  China?" 

In  my  book,  "Formosa  Beachhead,"  one 
thought  runs  like  an  alert  throughout,  and 
should  serve  as  a  warning  today: 

"The  Communists  want  Formosa  consld- 
erc<l  a  D.N.  issue,  to  be  handed  to  them  on 
;i  platter  without  the  necessity  of  assault 
jind  conquest.  Perhaps  Formosa  could  be 
taken,  via  the  United  Nations,  without  a 
fight.  The  pressure  will  never  let  up  to 
throw  in  Formosa  as  the  price  of  peace — in 
Korea.  In  Indonesia,  somewhere,  anywhere. 
The  friends  of  a  free  China  must  watch 
those  who  would  talk  of  trusteeship,  or  Re- 
public of  Formosa,  or  recognition  of  a  Red 
China,  and  prevent  the  continuing  attempt 
to  seat  a  Communist  China  in  the  U.N." 

The  next  move  In  this  continuing  attempt 
i.'i  the  effort  by  Britain  and  some  European 
nations  to  set  aside  the  moratorium  that 
Was  heretofore  prevented  the  procedural  dis- 
cussions of  which  Chinese  should  be  seated 
as  the  charter  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  would  seem  as  if  any  elementary  school- 
boy would  understand  which  Chinese  were 
elected  to  the  seat.  But  even  if  the  mora- 
torium Is  set  aside  and  the  question  Is  fully 
discussed,  this  does  not  mean  that  a  major- 
ity of  nations  would  thereafter  vote  for  the 
seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  As 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs  Foy  D.  Kohler  has  put  It: 

"A  number  of  these  countries,  once  the 
question  Is  discussed,  will  find  themselves 
up  against  the  real  problem  that  in  voting, 
i:  they  should  want  to  vote  the  Red  Chinese 


into  the  United  Nations,  the  question  will 
arise  as  to  the  status  then  of  the  national 
government  in  Formosa  and  they  will  be  up 
against  the  fact  that  neither  Pelplng  nor 
Taifjel  accepts  any   two-China  formula  ' 

And  beyond  all  else,  this  is  something  so 
vital  to  Asian  peoples  that  Americans  should 
not  even  contemplate  it  without  ascertaining 
how  the  people  of  Asia — both  the  allies  of 
America  and  the  neutral.s  would  feel  if  the 
United  States  changed  its  policy  An  in- 
formal Inquiry  on  this  question  sent  to 
Asian  countries  (from  Korea  In  the  north  to 
India  in  the  swuth)  recently  brought  varied 
responses.  "It  would  be  catastrophic  to  our 
people"  said  an  allied  country:  a  growing 
minority  opinion  In  India  said  that  "recog- 
nition had  aided  the  Communist  plan  of 
further  aggression";  and  another  neutral 
country  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  today 
the  neutralists  can  resist  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists' encroachments  by  threatening  to 
go  Western,  but  if  the  United  States  recog- 
nized Pelplng.  they  would  be  helpless  in  tiie 
face  of  pressures  from  Peiping  Of  course 
free  Chinese,  whether  in  Taiwan  or  overseas, 
feel  that  such  a  calamitous  move  would  de- 
stroy the  last  hope  of  their  oppressed  com- 
patriots on  the  mainland  That  Is  tn<»  great 
a  price  for  America,  land  of  the  free,  to  pay 
in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  cry  "Peace. 
I>eace" — when  there  is  no  peace  It  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to — not  away  from — 
the  very  war  that  many  think  they  could 
so  prevent.  We  have  no  right  to  destroy  the 
hope  of  600  millions  of  Chinese  for  freedom 

Statement  submitted  by  the  Committee  of 
1  Million  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  now  being  circulated  nationwide 
In  petition  form : 

"We  continue  to  oppose  the  seating  of 
Communist  China  in  the  United  Nations, 
thus  upholding  international  morality  and 
keeping  faith  'A'lth  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican youths  who  gave  their  lives  fighting 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea  To  seat  a 
Communist  China  which  defies,  by  word  and 
deed,  the  principles  of  the  UN  Charter 
would  be  to  betray  the  letter,  violate  the 
spirit  and  subvert  the  purpose  of  that  char- 
ter. We  further  continue  to  oppose  United 
States  diplomatic  recognition  or  any  other 
steps  which  would  build  the  power  and  pres- 
tige of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to 
the  detriment  of  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Asia  and  of  our  national  security  Any  such 
action  would  break  faith  with  our  dead  and 
the  unfortunate  Americans  still  wrongfully 
imprisoned  by  Communist  China  and  would 
dishearten  our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia 
whose  continued  will  to  resist  Communist 
China's  pressurt^s  and  blandishments  is  so 
vital  to  our  owa  .security  Interests  in  that 
part  of  the  worlc." 
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Patterson.  Col  W  Bruce  Pirnie,  Rev  Daniel 
A  Poling  Miss  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Adm. 
Artl'iur  \V  Racif'jrd.  Prof  O  Glenn  Sax^n,  Mr 
George  S  Schuyler.  Rev  Cliarles  E.  Scott  Dr 
Aura  E  Severinghaus.  Mr  Leslie  R  Severn.g- 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire !  Mr.  Cotton  1  that  the  entire  issue 
was  precipitated  by  his  resolution,  of- 
fered earlier  in  the  session ;  and  the 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  Senate  today 
is  the  fruit  and  the  culmination  of  his 
initial  action  in  this  field. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  d:siint;uished  minority  leader  for  his 
kind  words  in  regard  to  my  interest  in 
this  resolution. 

My  purpose  in  asking  him  to  yield  'Vkas 
not  in  any  way  to  refer  to  the  original 
resolution  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire submitted. 

I  believe  that  the  legislative  history  in 
connection  with  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
current resolution  should  be  ci-ystal  clear 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  world,  and.  in  particular,  to  the 
people  of  Nationalist  China,  so  there  can 
be  no  misunderstanding  or  mistake 

In  the  various  confei'ences  which  took 
place  during  the  drafting  of  the  original 
resolution  offered  by  the  distinguished 
ma.tority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  various  terms  and 
phraseology  were  offered.  At  one  point, 
some  of  us  hoped  that  the  word  "sole" 
would  be  included — in  other  words,  to 
have  the  concurrent  resolution  state 
that  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
meet  its  commitments  to  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  Repubhc  of  China 
and  shall  continue  to  support  that  Gov- 
ernment as  the  sole  representative  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  was  satisfied,  and  I  think  everyone 
should  be  satisfied,  with  the  wordiiig  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  offered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  knowing  as  we  do  that  both  of 
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the  authors  are  stanch  in  their  stand 
on  this  matter.  But  if  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  been  deaUng  with 
this  resolution  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  whose  chairman  I  do 
not  see  in  the  Chamber  at  the  present 
time,  has  been  dealing  with  it.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  wishes  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  minority  leader,  or  any 
Senator  who  can  speak  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Is  it  «Ksr.  and  can  it  be  considered 
today  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  resolution,  that  when  Senators 
vote  for  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
call  of  the  roll  which  is  about  to  take 
place,  they  leave  no  loophole,  no  sug- 
gestion, no  opening  of  any  kind  for  the 
endorsement  of  the  so-called  two-Cliina 

policy?  ,, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  say  unequivocally 
that  in  my  judgment,  the  text  of  the 
resolution  is  crystal  clear  on  that  point. 
and  there  is  no  endorsement  of  that 
kind  of  policy. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions—I  cannot  speak  for  the  commit- 
tee, of  course — I  will  say  that  in  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  certain 
language  was  suggested  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  resolving  clause,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  some  Senators,  and  in 
my  opinion,  in  particular,  contained 
some  connotation  of  a  possibility  of 
support  for  the  two-China  policy.  The 
committee  discussed  that  subject  at 
considerable  length.  That  language 
was  rejected  in  favor  of  the  present  lan- 
guage, which,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  result 
of  the  discussion  in  the  committee,  did 
not  cormote  a  two-China  policy.  So  the 
two-China  subject  was  discussed,  and 
was  discarded,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  it  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  Senate,  according  to  the 
understanding  of  the  minority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  was 
present  in  the  deliberations  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  that  every 
word  and  every  line  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  is  intended  to  be  a  complete, 
clean-cut  avowal  of  our  purpose  to  ad- 
here to  the  representation  of  Nationalist 
China  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Chinese  people  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  resolution 
is  unequivocal  on  that  point. 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Along  with  that,  I 
think  it  is  a  definite  encouragement  to 
Nationalist  China,  as  a  result  of  the  as- 
surance we  give  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  very  glad  my 
distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Cotton! 
has  sought  from  the  minority  leader  and 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee complete  clarification  of  this  is- 
sue. I  am  very  happy  at  the  response 
he  received.  I  wish  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreigrn  Relations  Committee  were  pres- 
ent, so  we  could  have  him  concur  in  the 
colloquy  which  has  developed  on  the 
floor  as  legislative  history.     But.  inas- 


much as  he  is  not  here,  I  wish  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  minority  leader  and 
the  majority  leader,  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators  who  sponsored  the 
resolution. 

Do  they,  by  this  resolution,  mean  to^ 
reaffirm  exactly  the  position  which  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  taken 
time  after  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  clear  and 
unequivocal  intent  and  purpose  are 'ex- 
actly that.  I  am  sure  the  majority 
leader  shares  that  sentiment.  It  is  my 
distinct  belief  that  is  prccirely  v.hat  the 
resolution  says. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  this  body 
has  stated  it  accurately  and  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understood  the 
colloquy  which  took  place,  but  would  it 
be  considered  as  representing  the  pre.<~enl 
sense  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  can  only  ex- 
press the  present  sense  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  otlier  words,  it 
is  the  present  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
it  means  what  the  Senate  has  said. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  the  present 
scn.se  of  the  Senate.  If  some  Senator 
falls  by  the  wayside,  of  course,  it  is  no 
longer  the  present  sense  of  that  Senator. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
arguments  for  not  recognizing  Red 
China  or  admitting  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  have  been  heard  before 
in  this  body  as  they  have  been  heard 
thro'Oghout  the  Nation.  Sentiment 
against  the  admission  of  the  ruthless 
regime  of  Mao  Tse-tung  to  the  United 
Nations  has  been  virtually  unwavering 
in  the  United  States  for  the  la.^t  dec- 
ade. But  this  year  the  question  comes 
up  again  preceding  the  United  Nations 
meeting  in  September  and  I  am  afraid 
that  it  comes  up  with  renewed  insistence 
this  year  because  of  increasing  pressure 
from  the  so-called  uncommitted  nations 
and  possibly  from  certain  figures  within 
the  present  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  old  arguments  on 
this  issue  have  not  lost  their  validity. 
Red  China  is  an  outlaw  among  nations, 
not  because  we  refuse  to  allow  her  entry 
to  the  U.N.  but  rather  because  her  own 
conduct  has  branded  her  as  sucii.  The 
Chinese  Communists  won  their  way  to 
power  through  brute  force  in  a  war- 
weary  country.  Since  tiiat  time,  they 
have  waged  war  on  the  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea;  they  have  lit- 
erally massacred  millions,  perhaps  as 
many  as  18  million  of  their  own  country- 
men; they  are  stai-ving  millions  more  to 
death  through  agriculture  policies 
aimed  at  propaganda  instead  of  produc- 
tion; they  have  committed  naked  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam,  Burma.  Tibet.  India, 
and  Laos;  and  they  still  proudly  boast 
that  they  alone  would  survive  the  nu- 
clear war  which  they  may  in  fact  at  this 
very  moment  be  plotting. 

Article  4  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provides 
that: 

Membership  In  the  United  Nations  is  open 
to  aU  other  peace-loving  states  which  accept 
the    obligations    contained    in    the    present 


charter  and.  In  the  judgment  of  the  organ- 
isation, are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out 
those  obligations. 

It  would  be  a  perversion  of  all  that  the 
United  Nations  stands  for  to  describe 
Red  China  as  peace  loving.  And  how 
~can  it  possibly  accept  the  obligations  in 
the  charter  when  it  is  still  technically 
at  war  with  the  United  Nations?  The 
only  grounds  on  which  the  Chinese  Reds 
could  claim  to  represent  the  legitimate 
novenmient  of  China  are  that  they  have 
liquidated  more  Chinese  people  in  one 
bi  lef  decade  than  any  other  government 
in  the  whole  long  history  of  China.  And. 
in  fact,  that  is  the  basis  of  their  claim. 
Misht  makes  right,"  they  say,  "so  let  us 
in  or  we  will  break  down  the  door." 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on 
this  issue  is  clear,  rational,  and  based  on 
definite  principles.  Membership  in  the 
United  Nations  conveys  certain  duties 
and  obligations  as  well  as  rights,  and  so 
far  the  Chinese  Red.-;  have  not  shown 
that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake 
these  duties.  Secondly,  we  have  been 
concerned,  and  rightly  so  about  what 
effect  recognition  in  the  United  Nations 
of  Red  China  would  have  upon  the  free 
and  independent  states  of  Asia  who  live 
in  constant  fenr  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Because  they  do  not  depend  on 
mas.sacrc  and  terrorism  to  stifle  dissent, 
and  because  they  do  not  mount  aggres- 
sive campaigns  against  their  neighbors, 
they  are  in  continual  danger  of  Chinese 
Communist  advances  and  .subversion. 

If  we  sive  the  stamp  of  world  recogni- 
tion and  UN.  membership  to  Red  China, 
we  will  only  strengthen  the  cause  of 
communism  Ln  Asia  and  weaken  the  con- 
fidence of  free  nations  in  their  own  sur- 
vival and  in  our  detennination  to  help 
them. 

Mr.  President,  these  argumenUs  have 
boen  made  many  times  in  the  past. 
They  have  never  been  successfully  re- 
futed. But  today  in  the  dangerous  crisis 
facing  us  in  Berlin  and  with  the  new 
spirit  of  Communist  aggression  else- 
where, there  are  additional,  even  more 
forceful  reason.*;  why  the  Peiplnc  bandits 
must  not  be  allowed  to  shoot  their  way 
into  the  U.N. 

The  Commimists  are  probing,  not  only 
in  Berlin  but  everywhere  in  the  world. 
In  Asia.  Latin  America,  and  Africa,  and 
Europe,  they  are  pushing  on  the  walls  of 
freedom  to  see  where  the  wall  may  be 
weak,  to  see  where  it  might  collapse. 
Already  in  Laos  it  is  crumbling  danger- 
ously. In  Latin  America.  Cuba  repre- 
sents a  hole  through  which  the  enemies 
of  freedom  are  creeping  steadily.  In 
Europe,  at  Berlin,  the  wall  is  still  firm. 
But  should  any  attempt  be  made,  at  this 
crucial  point  to  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Red  China  at  the  expense  of 
Nationalist  China,  the  whole  Asiatic  line 
would  quiver  and  possibly  fall. 

Let  us  be  honest,  the  Red  Chinese 
Communists  probably  do  not  care  very 
much  whether  they  are  in  the  U.N.  or 
not.  but  they  do  care  very  much  about 
making  the  United  States  back  down,  re- 
treat, give  up  an  important  position. 
They  do  want  to  use  this  move  to  under- 
mine and  threaten  still  further  American 
influence  and  policy  in  the  Far  East  and 
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elsewhere  among  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. 

Mr  President,  the  United  Nations  has 
lilayed  a  magnificent  role  in  the  past. 
It  has  been  a  vital  force  in  defense  of 
law  and  order,  even  where  it  has  not 
ddiie  all  we  might  have  wished.  In  the 
Middle  East,  in  Kashmir,  in  Korea,  in 
the  Congo,  and  perhaps  also  now  in 
lunisia  It  has  helc  the  key  to  peace, 
and  ultimate  establishment  of  law  and 
order. 

Let  us  ask  ourseh  es  what  kind  of  or- 
ganization would  th-  United  Nations  be: 
if  Red  China  were  a  member — if  Red 
China  had  a  seat  ir  the  Security  Coun- 
cil— if  Red  Chinese  representatives  were 
placed  throughout  the  U.N  agencies  in 
key  posts, 

Mr.  Piesident,  it  is  because  I  believe 
in  the  role  that  the  United  Nations  has 
played  in  the  past  and  can  play  in  the 
futuie  that  I  oppose  the  admi.ssion  of 
Red  China.  It  is  because  I  value  the 
existence  of  an  organization  dedicated 
to  international  law  and  order — even 
though  at  times  the  practice  does  not 
live  up  to  the  preaching — it  is  because 
I  wish  to  see  the  United  Nations  strong 
and  efTcctive  in  the  cau.se  of  peace  and 
freedom,  it  is  because  I  think  we  should 
strengthen  the  United  Nation.s  not  weak- 
en it.  that  I  coiisider  it  ab.solutely  essen- 
tial to  keep  Red  Clniia  out. 

Mr,  President,  while  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly in  the  concurrent  resolution, 
my  only  regret  is  that  it  did  not  go 
further.  We  should  have  enunciated 
that  it  is  our  sense,  and  the  sense  of  tht- 
American  people,  that  Outer  Mongolia 
should  not  be  recognized  That  regime 
has  not  committed  all  tiie  tiansgres- 
fiions  that  Red  China  ha.s  committed,  but 
it  is  a  puppet  government  which  is  kept 
in  power  by  force.  Its  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  would  only  increase  the 
disruptive  activities  within  that  body. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution  did  not  express  the  sense 
that  Outer  Mongolia  shall  not  be  admit- 
ted to  the  United  Nations. 

I  shall  support  the  resolv.lion.  I  hope 
it  may  be  a  warning  or  admonition  that 
Out.er  Mongolia  likewise  will  not  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  it  would 
complicate  the  resolution  somewhat  if 
we  attempted  to  deal  with  an  independ- 
ent sovereign  state.  That  matter  ought 
to  be  handled  by  a  separate  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 1  Mr.  KucHEL ! . 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  firmness 
in  American  foreign  policy  toward  our 
ally,  free  China,  and  toward  Communist 
China  is  about  to  be  enunciated  in  the 
Senate  today.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  unanimously  approve  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  34.  That  resolution 
declares: 

Wliereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  enjoys  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Republic  of  China, 
including  treaty-  obligations  which  this  Gov- 
ernment   honors:    and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  has  faith- 
fully discharged  its  obligations  \mder  the 
Charter  of  tlie  United  Nations;  and 


Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
by  lt«,  aggression  in  Korea.  Its  repnfsslon 
in  Tibet,  its  threats  against  its  nelglibors, 
its  failure  to  release  American  prisoners  as 
promised,  and  its  hostility  toward  the  Cnited 
States  and  the  United  Nations  has  demon- 
strated that  it  Is  not  qualified  for  representa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations:   Therefore  be  it 

Rcsohcd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Represrntatire.s  concurring] ,  Tha^  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  .States 
shall  continvie  to  meet  its  conimitmei.ts  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  shall  continue  to  suppon  that 
Government  as  the  representative  of  i?hina 
in   the  United   Nations;    and   be  it   farther 

Rrsnhed.  That  the  United  States  shall 
continue  to  oppose  the  seating  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  in  the  United  Na- 
tions .^o  long  as  that  regime  persift.";  In 
defying  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter:   and  be  it  further 

Recoiled.  That  it  is  the  sen.se  of  the  Con- 
press  that  the  American  people  suppo-t  the 
President  in  nut  according  diplomatii:  rec- 
ognition to  the  Chinese  Communist  n-gime 

Thus,  the  Senate,  and,  I  ha\e  no 
doubt,  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
representing  the  American  people  in  the 
legislative  branch,  will  convincingly  ap- 
prove, for  the  17th  time,  the  consistent, 
.■^nund  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  honor  its  treaty  obligations  to 
its  friend.  Nationalist  China,  and  to 
reaffirm,  without  equivocation,  the  in- 
dispensable nece.ssity  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  members  foUowinc  the 
clear  mandate  of  the  United  Niitions 
Charter. 

Article  TV  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter provides: 

Membership  •  •  •  is  open  to  all  uiher 
peace-loving  states  which  accept  the  '  bli^.t- 
t:ons  contained  in  the  •  •  •  Charte;-  and, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Organization,  are 
able  ar.d  willing  to  carry  out  these  cbllga- 
tions. 

I  need  not  labor  the  Record  to  demon- 
strate that  Communist  China  Ls  not 
peace  loving,  would  never  honorably  ac- 
cept the  obligations  of  the  charter  un- 
der her  present  frightful  regime,  and  is 
.violently  imwilling  to  carry  out  any  such 
enunciated  responsibilities  as  the  char- 
ter itself  provides. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  United 
Nations  itself,  in  formal  action,  charged 
and  convicted  the  so-called  People's 
Republic  of  China  of  aggression  against 
Korea.  She  has  compounded  that  wan- 
ton felony  against  mankind  in  all  her 
subsequent  sordid  dealings  with  many 
of  her  Asian  neighbors. 

At  the  Bandung  Conference  in  1955, 
Chou  En-lai  faithfully  promised  the 
Asian  countries  attending  the  Confer- 
ence that  Communist  China  would 
respect  their  sovereignty,  settle  all  dis- 
putes peacefully,  and  without  resort 
to  force.  Thereafter,  she  threatened 
Burma's  borders,  she  invaded  India,  and, 
in  wanton  violation  of  her  treaty  with 
Tibet,  she  proceeded  to  rape  and  destroy 
that  ancient  land,  its  culture,  and  reli- 
gion, and  has  proceeded  to  move  in- 
nocent Tibetan  peoples  from  their 
homeland  to  slavery  in  the  Communist 
mainland. 

The  conctu-rent  resolution  we  are 
about  to  approve  implicitly  commits  us 
to  a  policy  of  international  collaboration 
with  peaceful  peoples  and  never-ending 
opposition    to    the    destruction    of    the 


United   Nations  by  new  Red   members 
eternally  dedicated  to  that  very  goal. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  Red  China  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  seeds  of  an 
inevitable  United  Nations  extinction 
would  then  be  sown. 

Soviet  Russia  rails  vituperatively 
against  the  U.N.  Secretariat  and  the  U.N. 
Organization  in  general.  She  continues 
to  rcfu.se  to  pay  her  U.N.  assessment. 
How  gleefully  would  she  now  accept  the 
Soviet  Chinese  as  a  fellow  member  of  ' 
the  wrecking  crew. 

Let  our  friends  and  fellow  members  of 
the  United  Nations  clearly  understand: 
Red  Chinese  membership  would  mock 
the  United  Nations  charter  and  would 
send  the  United  Nations  organization  in- 
evitably to  its  downfall.  That  must  not 
be  permitted  to  happen;  and  our  Gov- 
ei'nment.  with  our  peace-loving  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  members  of  the  United 
Nation.s,  must  prevent  it  from  happen- 
ing. 

Mr  President,  the  free  world  rejoices 
in  the  elwjuent  and  sturdy  words  of  our 
President  earlier  this  week  on  our  hon- 
orable commitments  to  the  people  of 
Berlin.  We  shall  be  firm.  Let  there  be 
no  nii.'itake.  But  I  suggest  that  the  re- 
spect for  our  position  in  Berlin,  by 
friend  or  foe  alike,  will  immeasurably  in- 
crca.se  by  America's  equal  firmness 
i.i'ainst  tiie  evil  marauders  of  Red  China. 
Tliat  is  what  the  American  people  de- 
sire. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude,  I  read  the 
pi  omi.sc  of  ihe  Republican  platform  and 
of  the  Democratic  platform  last  year. 

The  Republican  platform  reads: 

Recognition  of  Communist  China  and  its 
adimssion  to  the  United  Nations  have  been 
firmly  opposed  by  the  Republican  admin- 
istration. We  will  continue  In  this  opjxjsi- 
lion  because  of  c^ompelling  evidence  that  to 
do  otherwise  would  weaken  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  endanger  the  future  of  the  free 
I)eoi)les  of  Asia  and  the  world.  The  brutal 
supj)ression  of  tiie  hviman  rights  ar.d  ihe  re- 
ligious traditions  of  the  Tibetan  people  is 
an  unhappy  evidence  of  the  need  ".o  persist 
in  our  policy. 

The  Democratic  platform  reads: 

We  reaffirm  our  pledge  of  determined  op- 
P'j6ition  to  the  present  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusettes  [Mr.  Saltonstall  I. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  one  sentence.  I  have  said 
over  and  over  again  that  we  should 
never  permit  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
shoot  their  way  into  the  United  Nations. 
That  statement  I  repeat  more  firmly 
than  ever  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  1.  the  Senator  from  'Virginia.  IMr. 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  if 
IMr.  GruemngJ.  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana IMr    HartkeI.  the  Senator  from 
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South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  .  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nettbkrger],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston  1, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  KerrI, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  LongI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  From  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nettbehcer]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith] .  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  WATER  ] .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler] is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Towir],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  112] 
YEAS— 76 


N.\YS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 24 


Aiken 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Pong 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Fulbrlght 

Mundt 

Beall 

Gore 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hart 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hayden 

Proxmlre 

Hoggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Bridges 

Hickey 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hin 

Russell 

Dyrd.  W  Va. 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Jaclcson 

Scott 

Carroll 

Javtts 

Smathers 

Cise.  N.J. 

Jordan 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  S  Dak 

Keating 

Sparlcman 

Church 

Kefauver 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Long.  Mo. 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Long.  La. 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Williams.  N.J 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

WUlUms,  Del 

Dworahak 

McCleUan 

Yar  borough 

Eastland 

McNanuira 

Young,  Ohio 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Engle 

unlet 

Allott 

Burdick 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Capehart 

Chave« 

Clark 

Goldwater 


Gruening 

Hartke 

Hruska 

Johnston 
Kerr 


Morse 

Mosti 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pell 


Long.  Hawaii       Smith.  Ma.s.s. 

McCarthy  Tower 

McGee  Young.  N.  Dak. 


So  the  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  34 > 
was  agreed  to,  as  follows; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatn>es  concurriHgt .  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congres.s  that  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  meet  It.s  Ci^pmnutnients  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  shall  cuntmue  to  support  that 
Government  as  the  repre.sentati\e  of  Chin.i 
in  the  United  Nation.s;    and  be  it  further 

Rrsolird.  That  the  United  States  shall 
continue  to  oppx^se  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  the  United  Nations  so 
long  as  that  regime  persi.'^ts  lii  defying  the 
principles  oi  the  United  Nations  Chiirtcr, 
and  be  it  further 

Bf<!Oh-ed .  That  it  is  the  .■ien.sc  of  the  Con- 
press  that  the  American  people  supp<.)rt  the 
I»resident  in  not  according  dipi')matic  rec- 
ognition lo  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 

The  preamble  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 


TRAN.SFER  OF  BRIDGE  ACROSS 
COLORADO  RIVER 

Ml-.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  590,  Pen- 
ate  bill  809. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
v.-ill  b"  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.\tive  Clerk  A  bill  i  S  809  • 
to  authorize  tiie  Lran.sfer  of  a  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  biidse  acros.s  the  Colorado 
River  near  Needles,  Calif  .  to  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  Calif,  and  Mohave 
County.  Ariz. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment,  on  pape  2,  line  3. 
after  the  word  "upon",  to  strike  out  "a 
permit  for  the  bridge  being  issued  to  the 
said  counties  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers" 
and  insert  "approval  of  the  location  and 
plans  of  the  bridge  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  approved  August  2.  1946,  as  amended 
(33  use.  525-533)  :  Providrd.  hmrrvcr. 
That  terms  and  conditions  shall  include 
commitments  by  the  counties  that  the 
bridge  shall  not  be  operated  as  a  toll 
bridge",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ayxd  House  of 
Representatiics  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coimras  a!^semblPd.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  Is  authnrl/ed  to  nego- 
tiate and  effect  the  transfer  nf  a  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  bridge  which  crosses  the  Colo- 
rado RlTer  approximately  one  mile  east  of 
Ne«dles.  California,  together  with  appropriate 
easements  for  the  approach  riads  thereto,  to 
the  counties  of  San  Bernardino  California, 
and  Mohave,  Arizona,  subject  to  such  term.s 
and  conditions  as  are  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Including  those  In  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  bridge  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  approach  roads,  the  transfer 
to  be  <X)ntlngent  upon  approval  of  the  loca- 
tion and  plans  of  the  bridge  In  accordance 


with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  approved  August  2,  1946,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  526-6331  :  Provided.,  however.  That 
ternxs  and  conditions  shall  Include  com- 
mitments by  the  counties  that  the  bridge 
shall  not  be  operated  as  a  toll  bridge  The 
Secretary  Is  further  authorized,  If  satisfac- 
tory terms  and  conditions  are  agreed  to,  to 
transfer  the  said  bridge  and  easements  with- 
out  monetary   consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port. No.  617,  explaining  the  pui-poses 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

S  809  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  transfer  to  the  counties  of  San 
Bernardino,  Calif  .  and  Mohave  County,  Ariz  , 
a  m.ilntenance  bridge  no  longer  needed  by 
the  Hureau  of  Reclamation  In  its  rechan- 
nelizaticm  procrum  on  the  lower  Colorado 
River.  Ihe  transfer  is  to  be  made  without 
monetary  consideration,  siiice  the  bridge  has 
been  surveyed  fur  salvage  value  and  It  has 
been  found  that  It  would  cost  more  to  dis- 
mantle it  and  remove  It  than  It  wriuld  to 
acquire  a  simHar  type  new  bridge 

MEED 

The  development  of  the  M'>have  Valley 
where  Uie  bridge  Is  located  has  created  an 
Incre.ihlr.g  deinand  for  the  use  of  the  bridge 
by  the  gentrnl  public  Both  countle.s  h.Tve 
indicated  ai.d  mu.st  agree  to  adecjuat^lr 
maintain  the  bridge  and  approach  roads,  both 
for  the  use  of  Government  vehicles  and  the 
ge.-.i^rul  public. 

CXjMMITtEE  AMENDME>rrs 

Two  .Tmendments  have  been  propo.'ed  and 
h.ive  been  adopted  by  the  committee.  TliC 
hrst.  a  clarifying  amendment,  substitutes 
the  prtjvlskiris  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  in- 
stead of  a  }>ermlt  from  the  Corjvs  of  Engi- 
neers fis  a  condition  precedent  to  the  trajis- 
fer.  TTie  second  requires  commitments  frr.m 
the  c'-'untles  thi  t  the  bridge  shall  not  be 
ojver^t^d  as  a  toll  bridge. 

DFP.^RTMENT.^L  RECOMMENDATTONS 

The  Department  of  the  Army  reports  that 
it  hft-s  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  if  amendment  In  accordsnce  with  a  pro- 
l>)sed   amendment. 

Mr  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  committee  amendment  bo 
arreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
bo  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  lime, 
and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  LAND  IN 
MARENGO  COUNTY.  ALA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  611.  Sen- 
ate bill  1012, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1012;  to  authorize  and  direct  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  tracts  of  land  in  Ma- 
renk'o  County,  Ala.,  to  the  Greif  Bros. 
Cooperage  Corp. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
vv  hich  had  been  reported  fiom  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Ihat  the  Secretary  of  the  I;itenor  is  di- 
rected to  adjudicate  a  claim  of  the  Grelf 
Brothers  Cfxiperage  Corporation,  of  Dela- 
ware. Ohio,  under  the  Color  of  Title  Act  of 
December  22.  1928  (45  Suit  10C9),  ns 
amended  by  the  Act  of  July  2H.  1-953  i67 
Stat  227;  43  US  C  1068  1068bi,  to  the  la:ids 
described  in  section  2  of  this  Act.  If  the 
.Secretary  shall  determine  that  the  Grelf 
Brothers  Cooperage  Corp  iratton  has  other- 
wise satisfied  Uie  requirements  of  the  Color 
of  Title  Act.  he  may  Issue  a  patent  under 
this  Act  to  those  lands  without  regard  to 
the  acreage  limitation  Imposed  In  that  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  lands  subject  to  this  Act  are 
the  following-described  tracts  of  land  situ- 
ated In  Marengo  County,  Alabama. 

(a)  East  half  of  southwest  qu.irtcr.  north- 
west qtiarter  of  n'>rthwest  quarter,  and  north 
half  of  s<nithwest  quarter  of  northwest 
qtiarter,  and  north  half  of  south  half  of 
southwest  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of 
.section  11,  township  12  north,  range  2  eait. 
Saint  Stephens  meridian;  and 

(b)  Northwe.-it  quarter  of  northea.'-t  quar- 
ter of  section  18.  township  12  north,  rauge  2 
cast,   Saint   Stephens   meridian. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port. No,  636,  explaining  the  purjxises  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  factual  tiituatlon  surrounding  the  title 
status  of  the  land  proposed  t^)  be  conveyed 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  this  bill  Is  presented 
m  the  Departm'"nt  of  the  Interior  report, 
dated  May  2.  1961,  which  Is  set  forth  below 

AMENDMENT 

For  the  reason.s  advanced  :n  the  agency 
rejxjrt,  the  committee  has  adopted  the  sub- 
sutute  language  suggeited  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Orricc  or  the  Secret  art. 

Washington.  DC.  May  2.  l'J6J 
Hon   Clinton  P.  Andeeson, 
C/iairrrwin,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  Your  committee 
has  requested  a  report  on  S.  1012.  a  bill  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain tracts  of  land  in  Marengo  County.  Wa  . 
to  the  Greif  Bros   Cooperage  Corp 

We  would  not  object  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  if  amended  as  sviggested  below. 

S.  1012  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  all  the  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  m  and  to  some 
189.59  acres  of  land  in  Marengo  County.  Ala., 
to  the  Greif  Bros.  Cooperage  Corp  ,  ol  Dela- 
ware, Ohio.  Mineral 'rights  would  be  includ- 
ed In  the  conveyance.  The  corporation 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  appraised  value 
of  the  land,  as  determined  by  the  SecreUiry. 
m  no  case  wovild  the  corporation  pay  less 
than  $125  per  acre.  The  appraised  value 
would  not  reflect  any  Increased  value  result- 
ing from  the  development  or  improvement 
of  the  land  by  the  corporation  or  its  prede- 
cessors In  Interest,  and  the  Secretary  would 
be  directed  to  give  full  effect  to  the  cor- 
poration's equities. 

The  land  described  In  the  bill  is  public 
land.     Our    U.S.    Geological    Survey    reports 
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that  the  land  has  prospective  value  for  oil 
and  gas  development.  There  are,  however, 
no  oil  and  gas  leases  on  It.  We  have  no  In- 
f^matlon  on  hand  qualifying  us  to  make 
any  recommendation  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill. 

Unless  the  beneficiary  named  In  the  bl'.l 
c;\n  show  bome  claim  or  color  of  title  to  the 
described  land,  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
conveyance  by  the  United  States  would  be 
Justified.  If,  however,  the  beneficiary  can 
•show  such  a  claim  or  color  of  title,  we  be- 
lieve that  It  should  attempt  to  obtain  title 
under  the  Color  of  Title  Act  of  December  22. 
1928  I  45  Slat,  1069  i.  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  July  28,  1953  (67  Stat.  227:  43  USC. 
1068  1068bi,  which  was  designed  to  deal 
with  precisely  that  type  of  problem 

Under  the  Color  of  Title  Act  conveyances 
to  any  one  claimant  are  limited  t-o  160  acres 
The  Grelf  Bnis.  Corp.  could  not,  for  this 
rea.'ion.  successfully  apply  for  the  land  de- 
scribed In  S.  1012  under  the  Color  of  Title 
Art  since  the  land  described  In  the  bill 
totals,  as  we  have  stated  above,  189.59  acres. 
Moreover,  our  records  Indicate  that  the  cor- 
[xjration  has  already  acquired  130  acres 
under  the  Color  of  Title  Act.  Presumably 
because  It  Is  barred  in  this  manner  from 
application  under  the  statute  the  corporation 
has  been  forced  to  seek  relief  legislation. 
We  kiuiw  of  no  Federal  need  for  this  land, 
and.  If  the  Congress  believes  the  claim  meri- 
torious, we  would  not  object  to  legislation 
waiving  the  acreage  limitations  of  the  Color 
of  Title  Act. 

The  bin  as  introduced  would  grant  the 
mineral  rights  to  the  beneficiary.  Under 
Uie  Color  of  Title  Act.  mineral  rights  may 
be  granted  to  a  claimant  if  he  and  his  prede- 
cessors In  interest  have  complied  with  the 
act's  requirements  since  January  1.  1901,  and 
If  the  minerals  are  not  within  a  mineral 
withdrawal  or  subject  to  an  outstanding  min- 
eral lease. 

To  carry  out  our  recommendations  we  sug- 
gest that  S  1012  be  amended  along  the 
Unes  of  the  enclosed  redraft.  You  will  note 
that  the  land  description  has  been  corrected. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that  there   is  no  objection  to  the   presenta- 
tion  of   this  report   from    the   standpoint    of 
the  admmistraticjn's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A   Carver.  Jr  . 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  to  adjudicate  a  claim  of  the  Greif 
Brothers  Coof>erage  Corp>oration  to  certain 
land  lii  Marengo  County,  Alabama 
Br  it  eyiactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrpre!<entatire.<:  of  the  United  States  of 
Arirrira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
-Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  adjudi- 
cate a  claim  of  the  Grelf  Brothers  Cooper- 
age Corporation,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  undf  r  the 
Color  of  Title  Act  of  December  22,  1923  |45 
.Stat  10691.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July 
•-!8.  1953  1 67  Stat  227;  43  DSC  sees.  1068- 
1068b  I .  to  the  lands  described  in  section  2 
of  t!ii8  Act.  If  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  Greif  Brothers  Cooi>erage 
Corporation  has  otherwise  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Color  of  Title  Act,  he  may 
issue  a  patent  under  that  Act  to  those  lands 
without  regard  to  the  acreage  limitation  im- 
posed in  that  Act. 

Sec  2  The  lands  subject  to  this  Act  are 
the  following-described  tracts  of  land  sit- 
uated In   Marengo  County.  Alabama: 

(a)  East  half  of  southwest  quarter;  north- 
west quarter  of  northwest  quarter,  and  north 
half  of  southwest  quarter  of  northwest 
quarter,  and  north  half  of  south  half  of 
southwest  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of 
section  11,  township  12  north,  range  2  east, 
St.  Stephens  Meridian;   and 

(b)  Northwest  quarter  of  northeast 
quarter  of  section  18,  township  13  north, 
range  2  east,  St.  Stephens  Meridian. 


The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  therefor  the  following: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  di- 
rected to  adjudicate  a  claim  of  the  Grelf 
Brothers  Cooperage  Corporation,  of  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  under  the  Color  of  Title  Act  of 
December  22.  1928  (45  Stat.  1069 1,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  July  28,  1953  (67 
Stat  227;  43  U.S.C.  sees.  10e8-1068bi,  to  the 
lands  described  In  section  2  of  this  Act.  If 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  the  Grelf 
Brothers  Cooperage  Corporation  has  other- 
wise satisfied  tlie  requirements  of  the  Color 
of  Title  Act,  he  may  issue  a  patent  under 
th.-it  Act  to  these  lands  without  regard  to 
the  acreage  limitation  Imposed  In  that  Act. 

"Sec  2  The  lands  subject  to  this  Act  are 
the  foilowlng-described  tracts  of  land  situ- 
ated In  Marengo  County,  Alabama; 

■'la)  East  half  of  southwest  quarter; 
northwest  quarter  of  northwest  quarter,  and 
north  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  north- 
west quarter,  and  north  half  of  south  half  of 
southwest  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of 
section  11,  township  12  north  range  2  east, 
St  Stephens  Meridian;  and 

"(b)  Northwest  quarter  of  northeast 
quarter  of  section  18.  township  12  north, 
range  2  east    St.  Stephens  Meridian." 


ExtcunvE  Office  of  the  President, 

BtTRu^u  or  THE  Budget, 
Was>Lington,  DC,  April  27.  1961. 
Hon  Clinton  P.  Ajnderson, 
Chairman.  Committee   on   Interior  and   In- 
sular  Avoirs,   U.S.   Senate,   Washington, 
DC. 
My    Deae    Mr.    Chairman:    This    is    In    re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  S    1012,   a  bill   to 
authorize  and  direct  the  coiiveyaiice  of  cer- 
tfUn  tracts  of  land  in  Marengo  County.  Ala  . 
to  the  Greif  Bros.  Cooperage   Corp. 

The  report  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  making  on  this  bill  sett  forth  the 
facts  In  this  case,  and  raises  no  objection 
to  S.  1012  if  amended  in  certain  respects. 

This  Bureau  concurs   in  that  report   and, 
accordingly,  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  S.  1012  if  amended  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PHlLilP  S.  HUOHIS, 

Assistant  Director  for 

Legislatxie  Reference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President.  I 
ask  that  the  committee  amendment  be 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  of  the 
Greif  Brothers  Cooperage  Corporation  to 
certain  land  in  Marengo  County,  Ala- 
bama." 


WATER  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 
FACILITIES  FOR  MEDORA  AREA, 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  612,  Senate 
bill  98. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  98) 
tx)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  provide  water  and  sewage  dis- 
posal facilities  to  the  Medora  area  ad- 
joining the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Memorial  Park,  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  line  12, 
after  the  word  "That",  to  insert  •non- 
Federal",  and  in  line  16,  after  the  word 
"systems",  to  insert  "plus  interest  on  the 
Federal  investment  in  the  systems";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreis  assembled,  That  In  order 
to  afford  adequate  facilities  to  persons  visit- 
ing Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park,  and  to  enhance  the  setting  of  the 
park  entrance  and  further  the  interpretive 
program  of  the  park  through  encouraging 
the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  pio- 
neer cattle  town  of  Medora,  North  Dakota, 
and  its  associations  with  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
by  non-Federal  endeavors  in  accordance  with 
House  Ck>ncurrent  Resolutions  "T"  and  "U" 
of  the  1959  Session  Laws  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  pages  878  and  879.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  modernize  the 
water  and  sewage  facilities  of  the  village 
of  Medora  adjoining  the  park  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain, 
on  rights-of-way  donated  for  the  purpose 
and  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  consider  to 
be  in  the  public  interest,  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  systems  to  serve  Federal  and 
non-Federal  properties  in  the  said  Medora 
area,  and  he  may  make  existing  Federal  sys- 
tems available  to  serve  such  properties;  Pro- 
vided, That  non-Federal  users  of  the  systems 
shall  comply  with  standards  of  use  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  charged 
rates  sufficient  to  recover  a  pro  rata  share 
of  depreciation  and  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  systems  plus  Interest  on 
the  Federal  Investment  in  the  systems. 
Funds  obtained  from  such  non-Federal  users 
of  the  systems  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mLscella- 
neous  receipts,  with  the  exception  that  the 
Secretary  may  consider  as  appropriation  re- 
imbursements, to  be  credited  in  the  appro- 
priation current  at  the  time  received,  such 
amount  of  the  aforesaid  collections  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reimburse,  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  appropriated  operating  funds  expended 
for  maintenance  and  operation  costs  of  the 
systems. 

Sec.  .3.  Construction  of  the  facilities  au- 
thorized herein  shall  not  be  undertaken  or 
use  of  existing  Federal  systems  authorized 
until  at  least  80  per  centum  of  the  potential 
non-Federal  users,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  are  committed  to  con- 
necting to  said  water  and  sewage  systems 
and  until  there  shall  have  been  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  duly  authorized  officials 
of  the  village  of  Medora,  by  which  the  vil- 
lage is  obligated  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  zon- 
ing ordinance  which  complies  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  historic  character  of  Me- 
dora and  affording  a  park-like  setting  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  park  and  the  entrance 
thereto. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  these  facili- 


ties such  sums  as  may  be  required  therefor, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  612),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  98  provides  for  the  expansion  of  water 
and  sewage  dl.spos.il  fucllities  in  the  town 
of  Medora,  N  Dak  ,  and  sets  forth  tlie  ar- 
r.\ngcments  which  it  is  proposed  will  be 
made  for  Federal  construction  under  the 
authority  oi  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  reimbur.scment  by  the  non-Fedcr.il 
users. 

NEED 

The  water  and  sewage  systems  authorized 
for  expansion  under  the  reported  legisla- 
tion will  afford  adequate  facilities  to  per- 
sons visiting  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Memorial  Park,  N.  Dak  .  of  whom  there  were 
some  223,000  in  1960.  The  town  of  Medora 
adjoins  the  park  and  has  a  population  of 
approximately  152  persons  Medor.i  lacks 
adequate  water  and  sanitation  facilities  to 
care  for  park  visitors  who  stop  there 

Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park  was  established  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  April  25.  1947  (61  Stat  52 1 .  and 
preserves  a  part  of  the  Theodore  Ro(v.evclt 
Elkhorn  Ranch  and  Badlands  alone  the  Mis- 
souri River  as  a  memirial  to  the  former 
President's  contributions  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  Nation's  resovirces  and  to  his  part 
in  developing  the  northern  open  range  cattle 
Industry,  Medora  is  a  pioneer  cattle  town 
and  the  proposed  development  wovild  do 
much  to  enhance  the  setting  of  the  park 
entrance  as  well  a-s  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  town  in  its 
pioneer  setting. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  facilities  would  not  be 
undertaken  until  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
pr'>spective  non-Federal  u.sers  had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  connecting  on  to  the 
systems  and  until  the  town  of  Medora  has 
adopted  and  enf'irced  zoning  urdlnance.s 
designed  to  preserve  the  hl.storic  character 
of  the  town  and  afford  a  park-like  setting 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  park  and  its  entrance. 

COSTS 

The  Federal  investment  in  the  proposed 
facilities  would  be  approximately  $91,000, 
The  Government  would  be  reimbursed  by 
the  users  for  depreciation,  figured  on  the 
basis  of  full  depreciation  of  mechanical 
equipment  within  15  years  and  utility  lines 
and  improvements  within  50  years,  and  costs 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  -systems. 
An  annual  payment  of  $3,742  by  the  users 
would  be  needed  to  cover  such  cost  factors. 

AMENDMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  cost  items  explained  in 
the  above  paragraph,  the  committee  has 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  recovery 
by  the  Government  of  Interest  charges.  An 
annual  payment  by  the  users  of  a  total  of 
$6,000  rather  than  $3,742  Is  thereby  provided 
for. 

A  simple  perfecting  amendment  was  also 
adopted  by  the  committee, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 


the  engrossment  and  third   reading   of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 


SALE  OF  LANDS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  614.  Senate 
bill  799, 

The  PREISIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk,  A  bill  'S,  799' 
to  amtnd  the  act  of  March  8.  1922.  as 
amended,  to  extend  its  provisions  to 
public  .sales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  aureed  lo:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No  614'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill 

Th(Me  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordert-d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

A  lull  explanation  of  the  need  for  the 
enactment  of  S  799  is  contained  in  the 
favorable  report  received  from  4he  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  dated  May  2,  llei,  which  is 
set  forth  below:  1 

US    Dep,\Rtment  of  the  Interior 

0»"FICE    OF    THE    SeORETARV 

Wii'-hington.  DC     May  2.  1961 
Hon    Clinton    P    Anderson, 
Chairman.    Commttter    on    Interior   and    In- 
sular   Affairs.    US.    Senate,    Washington. 
DC 

Dear  Senator  Ander.son,  Your  committee 
has  requested  a  report  on  S  799,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  8.  1922,  as  iimended, 
to  e.xtend   its  provisions  to  public  sales 

We  do  not  object  to  enactment  of  the 
bill,  S 

Section  2455  oi  the  Revised  St.itutes  (43 
use.  sec,  1171)  permits  the  sale  at  public 
auction  of  Isolated  and  disconnected  tracts 
of  public  land  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion are  applicable  to  Alaska  However, 
there  is  no  provision  by  which  lands  mineral 
in  character  may  be  sold  thereunder  in 
Ah:..<ka  The  act  of  July  17,  \9\4.  as  amended, 
i30  use.  sees  121-123).  permits  the  dts- 
posuion  under  the  nonmlneral  public  land 
laws  of  lands  valuable  for  oU.  g;is.  and  cer- 
tain other  minerals  subject  to  a  reservation 
to  the  United  States  of  the  minerals  for 
which  the  land  Is  withdrawn  or  classified 
Consequently,  land  may  be  sold  under  sec- 
tion 'J455  subject  to  such  a  reservation. 
Unfortunately,  the  1914  act  is  not  applicable 
to  the  new  St^te  of  Alaska,  and  there  can. 
therefore,  be  no  sale  under  section  2455  of 
land  in  Alaska  subject  to  a  mineral  reser- 
vation. 

The  act  of  March  8,  1922,  as  amended  (48 
use,  sees  376,  377).  authorizes  homestead 
entry  on  land  in  Alaska  valuable  for  coal. 
oU,  or  gas,  and  the  granting  of  patents  sub- 
ject to  coal.  oil.  and  gas  reservations  It  does 
not.  however,  provide  for  general  disposition 
under  the  nonmlneral  public  land  laws  of 
lands  valuable  for  coal,  oil,  or  gas  Con- 
sequently, it  cannot  be  applied  to  sales  under 
section  24.55 

S  799  would  amend  the  1922  act  by  adding 
a  new  section  providing  for  sales  of  land  in 
Alaska  under  section  2455  subject  to  a  reser- 
vation of  coal,  oil,  or  gas.     The  measure  will 
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thus    correct    a   handicap    Imposed   on    the 
disposition  of  land  In  Alaska. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this    report    from    the    standpoint    of    th« 
administration's  program 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Casvei,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  readln*? 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.^c  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrc'is  a.svcrnbicd.  That  the 
Act  of  March  8,  1922  (42  Stat.  415;  48  U.S  C 
376.  377),  as  amended.  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  thereto 
reading    as   follows: 

"Sec.  3,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
sell  under  the  provisions  of  section  2455  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (43  US  C  1171),  as 
amended,  lands  In  Alaska  known  to  contain 
workable  coal,  oil,  or  gas  deposits,  or  that 
may  be  valuable  for  the  coal,  oil,  or  gas  con- 
tained therein,  and  which  are  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  sale  under  said  section  2455.  as 
amended,  upon  the  condition  that  the  patent 
Issued  to  the  piu-chaser  thereof  shall  contain 
the  reservation  required  bv  section  2  of  this 
Act.'- 


LK^SING  OF  LANDS  IN  STATE  OP 
UTAH  BY  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
.■^Ideration  of  Calendar  No.  615,  Senate 
bill  888. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S,  888  i 
to  authorize  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior 
to  lease  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Utah  to  Joseph  A.  Workman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  3.  line  10, 
after  the  word  "shall",  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  lea.ses  numbered  14-20-462-325 
and  14-20-462-325'a).  respectively,  be 
leased  for  terms  of  ten  years  each  begin- 
ning January  26.  1959"  and  insert  "be 
lea.sed  for  a  teiTn  of  ten  years  beginning 
January  26,  1959,  and  as  long  thereafter 
as  gilsonite  is  produced  in  paying  quan- 
tities"; after  line  15,  to  strike  out: 

Sec  3  Any  amounts  paid,  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  the  said 
Joseph  A  Workman  as  rents,  any  royalties 
pursuant  to  the  leases  numbered  14-20-462- 
325  and  14-20-462  325(a)  shall  be  credited 
by  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  against  any 
amounts  which  may  be  due  or  owing  by  the 
said  Joseph  A.  Workman  under  any  agree- 
ments  entered    Into   pursuant    to    this    Act. 

And,  after  line  22,  to  sti-ike  out: 
Sic.    4.   The    Ute    Indian    Tribe    and    the 
AfBllated  Ute  Citizens  are  hereby  relieved  oi 


all  UablUty  to  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  any  amounts  which  may  have 
been  made  available  for  their  use  and  bene- 
fit, prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  purstiant  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  leases  numbered  14-20-462-325  and 
14-20-462- 325(a), 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  Joseph  A,  Work- 
man, of  Roosevelt,  Utah,  leasing  the  follow- 
ing described  tracts  of  lands  to  the  said 
Joseph  A.  Workman  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
prospecting  for,  and  the  mining  of,  gilsonite; 

(a)  Beginning  at  a  point  (numbered  1). 
1.300  feet  north  of  section  corner  common 
to  sections  15,  16,  21,  and  22;  thence  north 
645  feet  to  point  numbered  2;  thence  south 
50  degrees  30  minutes  east  3,500  feet  to 
point  numbered  3;  thence  south  645  feet 
to  point  numbered  4;  thence  north  50  de- 
gree«  30  minutes  west  3.500  feet  to  point  of 
beginning,  sections  15  and  22.  township  10 
south,  range  20  east.  Salt  Lake  meridian. 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation.  Uintah 
County,  State  of  Utah,  and  containing  40 
acres,  more  or  less. 

(b)  Beginning  at  point  numbered  1,  2,230 
feet  south  of  section  corner  common  to  sec- 
tions 16,  17,  20,  and  21;  thence  north  55 
degrees  west  2.750  feet  to  point  numbered  2: 
thence  north  51  degrees  west  1.540  feet  to 
point  numbered  3;  thence  north  71  degrees 
west  2.100  feet  to  point  numbered  4;  thence 
north  510  feet  to  point  numbered  5;  thence 
south  71  degrees  east  850  feet  to  point  num- 
bered 6;  thence  north  51  degrees  west  1.050 
feet  to  point  numbered  7;  thence  north  650 
feet  to  point  numbered  8;  thence  south  51 
degrees  east  4,440  feet  to  point  numbered  9; 
thence  south  55  degrees  east  2,440  feet  to 
point  numbered  10;  thence  south  590  feet 
to  point  of  beginning,  sections  17  and  20, 
township  9  south,  range  20  east.  Salt  Lake 
meridian.  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation. 
Uintah  County,  State  of  Utah,  and  contain- 
ing 96  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  Any  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
provide  (1)  for  the  leasing  of  the  lands  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
first  section  In  accordance  with  the  same 
terms  and  conditions,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act.  £is  those  provided  for 
In  the  leases  numbered  14-20-462-325  and 
14-20-462-325 (a),  respectively,  dated  Janu- 
ary 26,  1959.  entered  into  between  lA)  the 
Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Reservation  and  the  Affiliated  Ute  Citizens 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  and  (B)  Joseph  A. 
Workman;  (2)  that  all  rents  and  royalties 
payable  under  any  such  agreements  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  deposited  by  him  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and 
(3)  that  such  lands  described  In  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  of  the  first  section  shall  be 
leased  for  a  term  of  ten  years  beginning 
January  26,  1959.  and  as  long  thereafter  as 
gilsonite   Is  produced   In  paying  quantities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  :  n  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
615).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e>:cerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    S.    88S 

The  reported  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  to  lease  to  Joseph  A.  Work- 
man, of  Roosevelt,  Utah,  approximately  136 
acres  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prospecting  for 
and  mining  gilsonite.  The  terms  of  the 
lease  would  be  the  same  as  those  contained 


In  two  leases  of  the  same  land  dated  Janu- 
ary 26.  1959,  between  the  Ute  Indians  and 
Mr,  Workman. 

XKXD 

The  lease  Issued  to  Mr.  Workman  by  the 
L^te  Indians  had  been  Issued  under  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  the  mineral  estate  In  the 
affected  lands  resided  In  the  tribe.  In  fact, 
the  lands  In  question  had  been  added  to 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  by  the 
act  of  March  11,  1948  (62  Stat.  72).  under 
provisions  reserving  to  the  United  States  cer- 
tain mineral  Interests,  Including  gilsonite 
rights. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  au- 
thority to  Issue  a  lease  for  gilsonite  but  there 
is  no  authority  to  issue  a  preference  lease 
to  Mr,  Workman. 

It  is  the  committee's  judgment  that,  be- 
cause the  facts  show  no  Intentional  error  on 
the  part  of  either  Mr.  Workman  or  the  Ute 
Indians.  Mr.  Workman's  equities  should  be 
preserved  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this 
bill, 

ACENCT   HEPOKTS 

The  favorable  reports  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Bttreau  of  the  Budget 
are  set  forth  in  the  committee  rep<M^. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  ANALYSIS  ENTITLED  "THE 
PUGWASH  CONFERENCES" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  616,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  No.  33. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clkrk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  33).  to  print  ad- 
ditional copies  of  an  analysis  entitled 
"The  Pugwash  Conferences." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  641).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows; 

Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies $393  41 

9.000   additional  copies   at  $141.38 

per     1,000 1,272,24 


Total  estimated  cost.  S.  Con. 
Res,    33 


1.665.65 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 
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The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  33)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  lor  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  staff 
analysis  entitled  "The  Pugwash  Conferences" 
prepared  for  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


TRAVEL   EXPENSES   OF   GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate   proceed   to   the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  517.  H.R. 

3279. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
3279)  to  increase  the  maximum  rates  of 
per  diem  allowance  for  employees  of  the 
Government  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  after  line 
6.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  5.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  553  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "10  cents"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "12  cents"  and  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  the  words  "the  actual  cost  of 
the  words  "parking  fees, '. 

After  line  11,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall 
promulgate,  in  accordance  with  section 
604(a)  (7^  and  section  456  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  such  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  in- 
creases provided  by  this  Act.  e 

After  line  16,  to  insert  a  new  section. 
as  follows : 

Set.  7.  The  seventh  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Administrative  Provisions"  in  the 
Senate  section  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1957  (2  U.S.C.  68b),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$16". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "5"  to  "8":  on 
page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "6" 
to  "9";  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "7"  to 
"10",  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "8" 
to  "11". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  consideration  of  the  bill  can  be 
postponed  until  tomorrow  at  least?  I 
have  been  trying  to  discuss  a  possible 
amendment  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  Right  now  we  are  not  together, 
but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  because  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough  1  has 
been  very  patient  for  the  past  2  days  and 
has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
Chamber  awaiting  consideration  of  the 
bill.    I  held  it  back  to  the  last  with  the 


hope— perhaps  "understanding"  would 
be  the  word— that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  could 
get  together.  However,  if  there  is  no 
possibility  of  agreement,  my  hands  are 
tied.  I  shall  have  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Senators  concerned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  wishes  to  proceed,  all 
I  can  do  is  to  say  that  I  shall  have  to 
be  recorded  as  votint?  in  the  ncf.'ative  on 
the  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  moan 
that.  I  am  hopeful  thai  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  at  least  be  able  to 
explain  his  measure,  and  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  explain  his  re- 
action to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

^  If  we  cannot  come  to  an  agreement 
tonight,  we  will  try  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment at  a  later  date.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  inconvenience  I  have  caused  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  to  the  de.sk  2  amendments  to  cor- 
rect errors  in  the  draft.smanship  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  t-o  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  be  stated,  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2 
line  21.  before  the  period  in.sert  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  by  striking 
out  '$25'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$30'." 

On  page  5.  line  2.  strike  out  "2870" 
and  insert "2870.  ' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  draftuiM  the 
bill  the  "0  "  in  "2870"  was  intended  to 
be  a  small  "o '.  The.se  are  purely  cor- 
rective amendments,  and  will  make  the 
bill  reflect  what  was  intended  to  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendment.s  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  amendments  weie  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ':' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 
Mr.   CURTIS.     Will  the   Senator   ex- 
plain the  bilP 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes  The  bill 
would  change  the  per  diem  and  travel 
expenses  for  Government  employees.  It 
would  increase  the  normal  maximum  per 
diem  allowance  from  $12  to  $16  for  reg- 
ular full-time  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  make  the  same  adjustment  in 
the  rate  applicable  to  intermittent  and 
W.O.C.  employees. 

It  increases  the  maximum  allowance 
for  official  travel  authorized  to  be  per- 
formed on  an  actual  expense  basis  from 
$25  to  530. 

We  do  not  set  out  the  exact  amount 
that  will  be  paid.  These  are  all  allow- 
able maximums.  Each  department, 
from  long  practice  over  many  decades, 
has  set  its  own  standards.  This  permits 
a  department  to  have  a  maximum  which 
it  can  allow,  based  on  its  experience. 


Mr.  CURTIS.     Regular  employees  on 
salaries  are  the  employees  I  have  in  mind 
Their   per   diem   has   been   raised   from 
what  to  what?     I  mean  how  much  has 
the  ceiling   been   raised' 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  The.se  are  the 
maximums  allowed.  This  is  not  the 
amount  allowed  absolutely.  Each  de- 
partment has  the  power  to  f^x  a  per 
diem  allowance.  The  maximum  allowed 
was  $12  a  day.  This  gives  a  department 
the  power  to  fix  the  allowance  at  not 
more  than  $16  a  day.  A  number  of  de- 
partments have  allowances  below  the 
maximum,  dependiim  on  the  exp<-rience 
of  that  department. 

Mr.  CURTIS  What  category  of  em- 
ployees falls  into  the  higher  per  diem 
allowed? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  is  for  spe- 
cialized types  of  travel.  It  is  for  em- 
ployees who  find  It  particularly  expen- 
.^ive  to  travf'l.  It  would  apply  to  the 
Foreign  Service,  for  example.  Some- 
times it  is  neces.sary  for  an  FBI  agent, 
for  example,  to  live  in  a  high-priced 
hotel.  It  is  to  cover  a  situation  in  which 
a  person,  in  performing  his  duty,  is  re- 
quired to  live  in  an  especially  hiuh- 
priced  place.  It  may  be  in  connection 
with  a  conference,  when  a  representa- 
tive of  our  country  travels  to  a  foreign 
nation,  or  it  may  cover  a  group  from  the 
."^tate  Department,  when  the  oflicers 
must  stay  at  a  certain  hotel  It  is  not 
to  be  generally  allowed  This  i.s  for  the 
purpose  of  covennt;  extraordinary  ex- 
pen.ses,  and  it  is  allowed  only  on  a  find- 
ing that  It  is  necessary  for  a  person  to 
incur  this  extraordinary  expense. 

Mr.  CURTI.S.  The  present  maximum 
IS  what' 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  S25.  The  bill 
would  raise  the  maximum  to  $30 

The  bill  increases  the  maximum  allow- 
ance for  use  of  privately  owned  aut-omo- 
biles  or  airplanes  from  10  cents  to  12 
cents  per  mile. 

It  would  increase  the  maximum  allow- 
ance for  the  use  of  privately  owned 
motorcycles  from  6  cents  to  8  cents  per 
mile. 

It  would  allow  reimbur.sement  on  an 
equal  expense  basis  up  to  $10  in  excess 
of  the  normal  per  diem  allowance  estab- 
lished in  a  given  country  for  employees 
traveling  outside  the  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska  when  authorized  due 
to  unusual  circum.stance.s^  surrounding 
the  travel. 

It  raises  the  authorized  maximum  per 
diem  of  certain  State  Department  ad- 
visory committees  to  the  same  rate  ap- 
plicable to  other  Federal  employees. 

At  this  time  the  State  Department 
advLsoi-y  committees  are  not  allowed  to 
di  aw  at  the.se  rates. 

The  bill  al.so  adds  parking  fees  when 
incurred  while  in  official  travel  status  as 
an  item  of  expense  for  which  reimburse- 
ment is  permissible. 

This  does  not  allow  a  Federal  em- 
ployee to  go  to  a  parking  lot  downtown 
and  park  his  car  there  and  be  paid  for 
the  expen.se  of  parking  his  car.  It  cov- 
ers the  situation  of  an  Internal  Revenue 
agent,  for  example,  who  drives  down- 
town to  audit  some  books.  He  may  have 
to   pay   $1.75   for  parking   his  car  in  a 
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[larking  lot.  He  may  then  have  to  move 
on  to  another  place  and  pay  the  same 
amount.  This  becomes  quite  burden- 
some to  these  employees.  The  bill  is 
very  carefully  drawn,  I  might  add.  No 
reimbursement  can  be  made  for  the  ex- 
iKiise  of  noi-mal  parking  which  a  per- 
son does  in  connection  with  his  own 
automobile  when  he  drives  to  work  and 
parks  his  car  in  a  lot  near  his  place  of 
work.  As  I  say,  this  has  proved  to  be 
quite  a  burdensome  expense.  The  bill 
covers  only  special  parking  on  a  special 
job. 

The  bill  also  would  transfer  to  the 
President  authority  now  vested  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  establish  per 
diem  rates  outside  the  continental 
United  States. 

This  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other  agen- 
cies. It  has  long  been  vested  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  tut  it  would  now 
be  placed  in  the  Presidents  Office. 

The  bill  preserves  the  status  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  which  existed  prior  to  their 
obtaining  statehood,  as  areas  in  which 
travel  allowance  would  be  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  cost.  In  other  words,  it  is  more 
expensive  to  travel  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  than  it  is  in  the  other  48  States. 
Mr.  CURTIS  I  believe  we  have  es- 
tablished the  record  I  have  one  more 
question  to  ask.  What  additional  an- 
nual expense  would  the  pa.s.sacre  of  the 
bill  entail? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  There  was  no 
unifoiTTi  finding  as  to  that 

Mr.  CUTITIS.  V/hat  testimony  did 
the  Senator  have  on  this  point ^ 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  There  was  a 
creat  variance  of  opinion  in  the  evidence 
as  to  what  it  would  be  It  would  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Was  there  disagree- 
ment amom?  the  Government  witne.'ses 
as  to  what  the  cost  would  be? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  No:  there  was 
no  disagreement  on  that  point. 

Mr  CURTIS.  May  I  a.sk  whether  any 
of  the  departments  reported  on  the  bill? 
If  so.  were  they  opposed? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Yes;  there  are 
departmental   reports  on  the  bill 

Mr.  CURTIS  Does  it  have  depart- 
mental approval? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  The  St^te  De- 
partment approved  its  part  of  it.  The 
Comptroller  General  recommended 
amendments 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  Were  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Comptroller  General 
adopted? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Tlie  adminis- 
tration approved  an  adjustment  in  the 
per  diem,  but  did  not  approve  the  in- 
crea.se  in  the  mileaee  rates. 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral recommended  certain  amendments. 
Were  his  recommendations  adopted? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  They  were 
idopted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  bill  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  it  has  the 
unanimous  supp>ort  of  the  committee, 
from  both  parties. 

Mr.  CURTIS  But  the  Senator  has  no 
estimate  as  to  the  additional  cost? 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  judicial 
finding  of  the  Department  was  that  the 
cost  could  be  absorbed.  There  was  no 
official  finding  that  the  proposal  would 
cost  this  much  more.  With  proper  han- 
dling by  the  Department,  the  cost  c  an  be 
absorbed. 

We  were  mindful  of  the  total  cost  of 
Government  travel  every  year.  The  total 
cost  of  Government  travel  is  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year.  More  than  half  is  for 
military  travel. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  military  travel  is 
not  included  in  the  bill,  is  it? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  No:  it  is  not 
included  in  the  bill  The  bill  does  not 
touch  military  travel.  More  than  half 
the  cost  of  Government  travel  is  mili- 
tary travel.  It  is  close  to  $600  million 
Military  travel  is  a  big  expense. 

Mr.    MORTON.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr    YARBOROUGH      I  yield 
Mr  MORTON.     Is  it  not  true  that  the 
appropriation  bill   for  each  department 
and    agency    provides    an    amount,    for 
tra\el.  over  which  Concre.ss  has  cortrol? 
Mr  YARBOROUGH      That  is  co:-rect. 
The  amount  for  travel  is  controlled  by 
Con':?ress.  bailed  on  the  departmental  re- 
quests which  are  submitted  to  Contress. 
Mr.  MILLER      Mr   President,  will  the 
di'-tincuished  Senator  from  Texas  yield '' 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 
Mr.   MILLER.     With   respect  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill,  relating  to  the  increase 
in  travel  exjjense  and  mileage  allow;ince 
from   6  to  8  cents   and   from    10  t.5   12 
cents.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  t^ere 
is   imiformity   among   the   departments 
and  asencies  and  as  to  the  amount  of 
mileaee  payments? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  travel  allowances  of 
the  departments,  based  upon  their  ex- 
perience, are  not  uniform.  All  depart- 
ments do  not  have  the  same  maxirnum 
amounts. 

Mr  MILLER  Do  I  understand  that 
the  bill  does  not  provide  for  such  imi- 
formity among  the  departments? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  No:  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  to  provide  that  the 
State  Department  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment travel  allowances  shall  be  uniform. 
A  marshal  transporting  prisoners,  an 
agricultural  agent  traveling  on  a  rural 
road,  and  a  mail  carrier  delivering  :'nail 
have  different  travel  expenses  per  mile. 
The  exF>erience  of  different  types  of  em- 
ployees traveling  under  different  condi- 
tions has  led  the  departments  to  set  dif- 
ferent maximum  amounts 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  received  ssme 
complaints  over  the  years,  particularly 
this  year,  about  the  lack  of  uniform 
treatment  with  respect  to  mileage  allow- 
ances as  among  departments,  and  not 
with  respect  to  unique  types  of  driv- 
ing. 

For  example,  in  driving  from  one  city 
in  Iowa  to  another,  over  the  same  route, 
in  the  same  type  of  automobile,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  different  depart- 
ments have  paid  different  mileage  allow- 
ances. To  me,  this  is  not  fair.  It  gen- 
erates bad  feeling  among  employees  to 
think  that  they  are  being  treated  differ- 
ently, when  they  are  all  working  for  the 
Federal  Government. 


I  recognize  that  in  the  case  of  rural 
mail  routes  a  different  mileage  allowance 
might  be  indicated,  just  as  someone  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  trav- 
els over  the  same  roads  might  have  sim- 
ilar differences  as  compared  with  some 
of  his  fellow  employees  who  travel  under 
other  conditions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  kind  of  uni- 
formity ou£.'ht  to  exist  among  the  depart- 
ments With  respect  to  the  same  type  of 
dnvinr-'  in  the  same  localities. 

I  feel  certain  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  familiar  with  the  problem;  he  knows  it 
exists  May  I  have  a.ssurance  from  the 
Senator  that  his  subcommittee  will  ex- 
amine Into  the  problem  at  an  early  date, 
to  determine  whether  some  improvement 
miMht  be  made  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  the  committee 
certainly  will  do  that.  The  Senate  is 
now  considering  the  House  bill,  but  it 
is  virtually  identical  with  the  Senate  bill 
which  has  been  introduced,  and  on  which 
hearings  were  held  in  May.  It  has  been 
pending  for  some  time.  Some  of  the 
Government  reports  are  dated  in  March. 
Work  on  the  bill  has  been  progressing 
over  several  months. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  made  a 
major  suggestion.  It  involves  more  of  a 
major  change  in  p>olicy  than  anything 
provided  in  the  bill  under  consideration. 
I  feel  we  should  not  undertake  such  a 
chanee  without  holding  hearings,  and 
our  committee  will  hold  prompt  hearint's 

Some  of  the  difficulty  may  be  solved 
administratively,  because  section  4  of 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949  provides: 

civilian  officers  or  employees  of  depart- 
ments and  establishment*  or  others  render- 
ing service  to  the  Government  shall,  under 
regu:.uioiis  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  whenever  such 
mode  of  tran.sp<jrtatlon  Is  authorized  or  ap- 
proved as  more  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  •    •    •   be  paid — 

And  so  forth.  These  regulations  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  de- 
partments have  been  permitted  to  estab- 
lish different  maximums  based  upon 
their  own  experience:  and  different  de- 
partments have  had  different  experi- 
ences. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  Government 
employees  have  employee  organizations 
There  is  a  large  number  of  them.  The 
organizations  present  bills  of  this  t.vpe 
to  us.  This  proposal  was  not  submitted 
to  the  committee,  and  hearings  were  not 
held.  On  a  subject  of  this  kind,  the 
committee  ought  to  hear  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  determine  what 
effect  such  a  propasal  would  have  on 
the  Government. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  certain  Government  employees' 
organizations  are  concerned  about  the.se 
questions;  but  the  Senator  from  Texas 
knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  when  their 
legislative  agendas  are  drawn  up.  the 
organizations  are  more  concerned  about 
putting  first  thmgs  first.  There  are  more 
important  things  which  take  precedence 
over  .somethmg  like  uniformity  as  among 
departments  with  respect  to  mileage 
payments. 
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So  the  fact  that  the  organizations  did 
not  necessarily  come  befOTC  the  commit- 
tee and  ask  for  uniform  treatment  does 
not  mean  that  they  do  not  wish  it. 

The  Senatca-  has  said  that  his  sub- 
committee will  consider  this  subject  and 
hold  hearings  on  it.  If  it  can  be  handled 
administratively,  through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  that  will  be  fine.  If  amend- 
atory language  is  required,  then  I  hope 
the  Senator  and  his  committee  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  it.  This  is  a 
problem  which  should  be  solved.  It  was 
my  hope  that  it  could  be  solved  by  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. However,  I  understand  the 
problems  involved  and  the  desirability  of 
having  hearings  on  the  question.  With 
the  understanding  that  hearings  will  be 
held  at  an  early  date  on  this  subject.  I 
withhold  my  objection. 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3279)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  593.  H.R. 
7445. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7445  J  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
independent  executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  AND  INDE- 
PENDENT OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  two  amendments,  one  to  the  La- 
bor and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill,  and  one  to  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  ^\'ill  lie  on  the  table. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  would  reduce  domestic 
spending  by  almost  $350  million. 

The  President  has  called  for  increased 
defense  expenditures  totaling  $3  5  bil- 
lion to  meet  our  worldwide  commit- 
ments. Congress  has  already  begun  to 
vote  these  funds  to  which  there  will  he 
no  objection.  The  Senate  has  voU?d 
unanimously  to  authorize  an  appropri- 
ation of  $3  billion. 

The  President  has  called  on  Concress 
to  refrain  from  pushini;  spending  above 
his  requests.  He  has  told  the  Nation  to 
expect  at  least  a  $5  billion  deficit  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

He  has  expressed  his  dctennination  to 
fight  for  a  balanced  budget  in  fi.scal  1963. 
The  appropriations  I  propose  to  re- 
duce are  those  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  various 
independent  offices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  $350  million  by  which  I  am  pro- 
posing to  cut  these  bills  was  added  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
above  and  beyond  specific  items  which 
the  Kennedy  administration  requested 
The  Eisenhower  requests  were  even  low- 
er. Each  of  my  amendments  would  re- 
duce each  appropriation  it^m  that  ex- 
ceeded the  Kennedy  request. 

However,  my  amendments  would  shove 
spending  below  the  total  administra- 
tion request  by  sustaining  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  in  each  reduction  they 
made  in  an  administration  reque.'^t. 

Many  of  the  Increases  proposed  un- 
doubtedly provide  for  projects  which  are 
desirable  and  worthy.  In  a  period  of 
national  crisis,  and  vastly  increased  de- 
fense spending,  however,  we  can  afford 
only  essential  programs  if  we  are  to 
keep  any  semblance  of  order  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Even  now.  the  budget  will 
be  unbalanced  by  at  least  $5  billion  in 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  third  amend- 
ment. By  representing  the  Government 
as  a  major  consumer  of  oil,  pas,  electric- 
ity, and  utility  services,  the  General 
Services  Administration  also  saves  pri- 
vate consumers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  The  transportation  public  util- 
ity service  appears  before  many  State 
and  Federal  regulatory  bodies  and  is 
often  the  sole  consumer  representative. 
House  bill  7445,  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill,  would  prohibit  this. 
On  page  24  of  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill,  the  following  com- 
mittee amendment  appears: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  preparation  or  pres- 
entation of  evidence  or  arguments  before 
Federal  and  State  Regulatory  Agencies  con- 
cerning the  regulatory  policies  of  such 
agencies  on  overall  earnings  level  or  total 
property  evaluation  of  transportation  or 
utility  companies. 

My  amendment  would  delete  that 
language,  and  thus  would  permit  such 
appearances  to  be  made. 

The  Senate  committee's  report  states, 
on  page  17: 

What  is  disputed  Is  participation  In  these 
proceedings  for  the  presentation  of  evidence 
and  argument  covering  broad  mattera  of 
regulatory  policy  such  as  valuation,  rate  of 


ret-urn,  »nd  other  subjects  related  to  overall 
regulatxwy  policy  of  the  vsurloue  coinmlbsioas. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  like  saying,  "You 
may  go  swimming,  but  don't  go  near  the 
water." 

The  report  states  that  the  obligation 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  participate  in  regulatory  and  rate  pro- 
ceedings is  not  disputed.  Then  it  goes  on 
to  completely  tic  their  hands,  by  forbid- 
din,;  them  to  present  evidence  and  argu- 
ments on  the  vpry  guts  of  such  ijroceed- 
ings.  It  is  equivalent  to  asking  a  lawyer 
to  argue  auaiu-st  a  rate  increii.se,  but  for- 
bidding him  to  bring  evidence  or  to  sub- 
mit argument  on  broad  principles. 

My  amendment  strikes  out  the  .specific 
committee  amendment  to  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropnatu)n.s  bill  forbidding 
such  intervention,  and  restores  the 
$300,000  cut  by  the  Senate  committee. 

According  to  the  Parliamentarian,  a 
point  of  order  atainst  the  language  in 
the  committee  amendment  should  not  be 
sustained,  inasmuch  as  it  Is  not  substan- 
tive legislation,  otherwise  forbidden  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

I  should  like  to  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter so  that  tomorrow,  when  Senators  arc 
on  the  floor,  there  will  be.  I  hope,  no  dis- 
pute about  it.  As  I  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  Uie  committee  amendment,  on 
page  24  of  the  bill,  in  lines  1  to  6,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  applies  not  only  to  TPUS 
or  GSA.  as  the  commiiu*  report  seems 
to  intend,  but  that  it  would  also  prevent 
such  diverse  agencies  and  bodies  as 
NASA,  OCDM.  FAA,  HHFA,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Veterans' 
Adminutration.  the  GAO,  or  the  FPC. 
as  well  as  the  GSA.  from  appearing  be- 
fore a  Federal  or  State  regulatory  body 
tu  discu.-s  the  basic  points  of  rate  sct- 
tuig,  under  any  circumstances.  So  I 
request  from  the  Chair  an  advisory 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  opinion  is 
correct,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  these 
agencies  are  covered  by  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair; .  The  language  speaks 
fur  it.self .  However,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsin  has  pointed  out,  it  is  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  by  this  act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  Liiank  Uie  Chair, 
and  I  think  the  opinion  given  by  the 
Chair  is  clear.  It  is  obvious  that  since 
all  these  agencies  are  covered  by  this 
bill,  and  since  it  is  provided  liere  that 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the 
bill  can  be  spent  for  this  purpose,  it 
would  tlien  be  Impossibl*^  for  any  of  these 
agencies  to  appear  before  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  bodies  and  even  prepare 
or  present  evidence  or  arguments  before 
them. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield -^ 

Mr.  PROX\nRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr  HART.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
say  that  a  tentative  parliamentary  ruling^ 
has  been  indicated  to  him — namely,  that 
if  a  point  of  order  were  raised  in  regard 
to  this  committee  amendment,  the  point 
of  order  would  be  held  to  be  not  well 
taken? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  I 
.stated  that,  earlier,  not  on  the  point  oi 
oi  der  I  have  raised  at  this  time,  but  be- 
fore I  camp  to  the  floor,  the  Parliamen- 
taiian  had  rendered  an  informal  opinion 
U)  the  effect  that  a  point  of  order  would 
not  be  sustained  to  this  committee 
amendment,  although  last  year  or  the 
Near  before  a  point  of  order  was  sus- 
tained to  a  similar  provision.  But  this 
time  the  language  has  been  more  care- 
fully drafted;  and  the  opinion  is  that 
in  this  case  a  point  of  order,  if  raised, 
will  not  be  sustained 

Mr.  HART.  I  apologize  for  intruding  ; 
1  came  on  the  floor  late. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsin  has  .submitted  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  am  proposing  at  the  pres- 
ent time — an  amendment  to  eliminate 
this  language.  Thus,  a  direct  vote  can 
be  taken  on  the  question  of  deleting  this 
language  and  permitting  these  agencies 
to  appear  on  the  basis  of  offering 
evidence. 

Mr.  HART.  And  it  was  with  respect  to 
that  committee  amendment,  was  it,  that 
I  understood  the  Senator  to  discu.ss  the 
question  of  its  propriety  in  an  appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  situation  is 
that  at  the  present  time  a  committee 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill 
contains  a  provision  which,  in  effect, 
would  prohibit  these  agencies  from  ap- 
pearing before  Federal  and  State  regu- 
latory bodies.  Several  Senators  have 
considered  that  this  committee  amend- 
ment would  seem  to  be  legislation,  rather 
than  simply  an  appropriation  provision. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin may  number  me  among  those  who 
had  that  impression. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Very  well,  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators  felt  the  same 
way. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  that 
was  correct.  I  checked  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. He  stated  it  was  not  cor- 
lect — in  other  words,  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, a  point  of  order  made  against  this 
committee  amendment  would  be  held  not 
to  be  well  taken,  and  that  the  committee 
amendment  was  not  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  because  of  the  way 
the  language  of  the  amendment  had 
been  drafted. 

However,  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult directly,  I  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment; and  I  understand  that  my  amend- 
ment is  in  order,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  parliamentary  question 
or  point  of  order  should  be  rai.sed  re- 
garding it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  very  much  appreciate 
this  information.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  under- 
taken this  effort.  I  hope  that  he  and  I 
will  be  joined  by  many  other  Senators, 
tomorrow,   in   taking   this  position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  clarify  the 
situation,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Parlia- 
mentarian's rulings  were  informal,  and 
not  on  the  record,  I  now  raise  a  point 
of  order — namely,  whether  the  provi- 
sions appearing  in  lines  1  to  6  of  the 
committee   amendment  on   page   24  of 


House  bill  7445  would  be  held  to  be  in 
order  if  a  point  of  order  were  made  on 
the  ground  that  such  language  is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  after  consultation  with  the  Par- 
liamentaiian  and  after  examining  the 
precedents,  that  this  lancuage  is  a  limi- 
tation, not  legislation,  and  that  there- 
fore a  point  of  order  would  not  be  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  President.  I  now  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  will  be 
printed  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted : 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request',  by 
unanimous  consent,  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  2336)  to  amend  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  extend- 
ing certain  privileges,  exem^ions,  and 
immunities  to  international  organiza- 
tions and  to  officers  and  employees 
thereof,  which  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

<See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill  which 
appear  imder  a  separate  headmg.t 


INTERNATIONAL   ORGANIZATIONS 
IMMUNITIES  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  extend- 
ing certain  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  to  international  organiza- 
tions and  to  officers  and  employees 
thereof. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  resei-ve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  prmted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  July  20.  1961. 
to  the  Vice  President  in  legard  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2336)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Immunities  Act 
extending  certain  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  to  international  or- 
ganizations and  to  officers  and  employees 
thereof,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pm,BRiGHT,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 


title,  refened  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  m  Congress  assembled . 

Section  1  The  Tnternational  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act"  (title  I.  Public  Law 
291.  79th  Congress,  59  Stat.  689.  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Act)  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  to  section  2  thereof  the  foUowiiig 
subsection 

■■  ( e  I  ( 1 )  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(e)  the  term  'person"  means  any  Individual, 
corporation,  partnership,  firm,  association, 
trust,  estate,  public  or  private  Institution, 
group  and  any  legal  successor,  representa- 
tive agent  or  agency  of  the  foregoing 

"(U)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  without  the 
authorization  or  approval  of  the  executive 
head  of  any  international  organization,  for 
any  {person  to  use.  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  name, 
the  abbreviation  thereof  (through  the  use 
of  its  Initial  letters),  the  emblem,  the  flag, 
or  the  official  seal  of  that  Internationa!  or- 
ganization, or  any  simulation  thereof,  for 
any  commercial  or  charitable  purpose  or  for 
any  other  purpose:  Prot>ided.  That  any 
person,  who.  or  whose  predecessor,  used  tiie 
name,  abbreviation  thereof  (through  the  use 
of  Its  initial  letters),  the  emblem,  the  flag, 
or  the  official  seal  of  an  International  or- 
ganization, or  any  simulation  thereol.  or 
who  acquired  any  right  thereto,  prior  tu 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  may  continue  to 
enjoy  such  right  and  such  use  for  the  same 
purpose  and  for  the  same  goods:  Provided 
further.  That  no  such  use  shall  be  made 
with  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  Inducing 
the  belief  that  It  Is  sponsored  by  or  in  any 
way  officially  connected  with  an  interna- 
tional organization:  Provided  further.  That 
any  person  who  willfully  violates  or  atte:npts 
to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  »cO0  or 
to  imprisonment  to  a  term  not  exceeding 
one  year  or  both,  for  each  and  every 
offense. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pulbricht 

is  as  follows : 

The    Honorable    Lyndon    B.    Johnson 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Vice  President:  There  is  tran.s- 
mitted  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act 
(Public  Law  291,  79th  Cong.).  A  similar 
proposal  was  submitted  to  the  2d  session  of 
tlie  85th  Congress  in  June  1958  and  again  to 
the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  in  Feb- 
ruary 1959  However,  in  both  instances,  the 
Congress  adjourned  without  action  having 
been  taken.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
make  available  to  public  International  or- 
ganizations, as  now  defined  in  section  1  of 
the  act.  certain  benefits  whicii  it  Is  believed 
would  contribute  to  the  effective  operation 
of  these  international  organizations.  Tlie 
proposed  amendment  would  not  involve  ad- 
ditional expense  to  the  United  States  nor 
would  the  proposed  amendment  in  any  v. ay 
diminish,  abridge,  or  weaken  the  right  or 
power  of  the  United  States  to  safeguard  its 
.security 

The  provision  profx>sed  to  be  added  by  the 
amendment  would  have  the  following  effect 

Subsection  2(e)  would  protect  the  seal, 
the  flag,  the  emblem,  and  the  name,  as  well 
as  the  abbreviation  thereof,  of  International 
organizations  against  unauthorized  use. 
Such  a  provision,  with  regard  to  the  United 
Nations,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1947  (H.R.  4186,  80th  Cong  ). 
An  exception  Is  made  for  persons  who  have 
used  such  naiie,  seal,  emblem,  or  flag  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  act,  in  which  case 
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they  may  continue  to  do  so  providing  the 
use  la  for  the  same  purpose  and  for  the  same 
goods  and  further  providing  that  such  use 
is  not  made  for  a  fraudulent  purpose. 

A  similar  communication  Is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideraUon  of 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely  vours. 

Dean  Rusk. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1962— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.    PROXMIRE    submitted    amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7035)   making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1962— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7445)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  officers,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  w"ere  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
SATURDAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  now  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  tomorrow,  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
8  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomon-ow.  Saturday.  July 
29.  1961.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


mands  and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section,  to  have  the  grade  indicited 
while  so  serving: 

To  he  vice  admirals 
Rear  Adm.  Alfred  G  Ward.  U  S  Navy. 
Rear  Adm.  David  L.  McEKjnald 
The   following -named   officers   of    the    line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  U)  the 
grade    indicated,    subject     to    qualiflcatlun 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  rear  admirals 
Harry  Hull  Clyde     J.    Vanarsdall. 

Robert  H.  Weeks  Jr. 

Thomas  H.  Morton        William  E.  Sweeney 
John  S.  Coye.  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Chri.siensen 

Joseph     W,    Williams.  Reuben  T.  Whituker 

Jr.  Walter  H    Baumberger 

Arnold  F.  Schade  Joseph  B    Tibbets 

Charles  E.  Loughlln      Nels  C    Juhn.s.>n 
James  O.  Cobb  .Samuel  R    Brown.  Jr. 

Thomas       A.       Chris- Thom:i.s  W  .S.nith  II 

topher  John  J    Fee 

Robert  A.  MacPhersonRiiUard  B.  Lynch 
Carlton  B.  Jones  J,-hn  N.  Shaffer 

Paul  D.  Buie  John  H    Mauror 

J.vmes  R.  Reedy  Fred  E    B.ikutis 

Henry  S,  Monroe  Ell  T    Reich 

Edgar  H.  Batchelier        Robert  E    Rlera 
William  A  Brockett      Turner     F      Caldwell, 
Edward  J.  Pahy  Jr. 

John  V.  Smith 

The  foUowintj-named  officer  f^^r  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  indicated  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5787 
while  serving  as  Assisianr  Judge  Advixaie 
General  of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5149: 
To  be  rear  admiral 
Capt    Robert  D    Powers.  Jr  ,  US    Navy. 

In  the  Armt 
The  nominations  beginning  George  T 
Adair  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Tliomas  S. 
Myerchin  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressio-nal  Record  on 
July  7.  1961. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginnln.;  Kenneth  H, 
Cooper  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Alfred  B. 
Zustovich  to  be  Fecond  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Co.ngressional  Record  on 
July  7.  1961. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
July  28,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  28.  1961 : 

Public  Health  Service 

The  following  candidate  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   in    the    regular    corps    of    the    Public 
Health     Service,    subject    to    qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 
for  permanent  promotion 

John  C.  Eason,  Jr.  to  be  senior  sanitarian. 
U.S.  Navy 

Adm.  Charles  R.  Brown,  US,  Navy,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  with  the  rank  of 
admiral  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Frederick  N.  Kivette,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  with  the  rank 
of  vice  admiral  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5232. 

Having  been  designated,  "under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
5231,  the  following-named  officers  for  com- 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  bu.sinc.s.s.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
tbertwith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE 

S.vnuD.w,  J(  fv'in.  lor.i 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  Reissig.  minister, 
Emmanual  Lutheran  Church,  Bethe.sda. 
Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God.  out  of  Thine  eternity,  speak  to 
us  in  this  hour  of  our  hi.story  fraught 
for  us  with  such  dangers.  Tran.sform 
our  darkness  into  lisht;  our  fears  into 
faith;  our  timidity  into  couratre.  Stretch 
Thou  oiu-  little  human  minds  arid  little 
souls  that  they  may  match  the  needs  of 
this  hour  lest  we  fail  both  man  and  Thee. 
Make  humble  our  hearts  lest  we  forget 
who  we  are. 

And  when  we  have  done  our  best,  with 
the  guidance  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  arant 
us  that  peace  which  pas.scs  all  under- 
standing and  a  sense  of  joy  in  the  serv- 
ice to  which  Thou  hast  called  us. 

And  Thine  be  the  honor  and  the  elory 
and  the  prai.se  forever  and  ever.     Amen. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr,  Kcchel.  and  by 
unai\imous  con.^nt,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  se."^.sion  of  the  Senate  today. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA  AND  COMMUNISTIC 
CHINA-POSITION  OF  SENATOR 
MiGEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming'  IMr.  McGee  1 
wishes  to  state  for  the  Record  that  he 
strongly  supports  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  34,  expres.sing  the  senfc  of 
Conuress  a^:ainst  the  stating  of  Commu- 
ni:it  China  in  the  U.N.  The  Senator  fur- 
ther states  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for 
the  free  world  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Coinmunis.1  dictators  of  China  arc  not 
going  to  run  roughsl;')d  over  countries 
who  put  freedom  and  people  above 
slavery  aiiu  communes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 

U.S.   ATTORNEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Theodore  L,  Richlmg.  of  Nebrar^ka, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  distric.  of 
Nrbra.ska  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


US.  MARSHALS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceed  to  read  sun- 
drv  nominations  of  U.S.  marshals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  up.animous  consent  that  these  nom- 
iiiations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  iioniinatioi^s  will  be  cousid- 
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ered  en  bloc:  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


INCREASE  OF  FARM  INCOME- 
RESOLUTION  OF  THE  NEMAHA 
COUNTY,  KANS.,  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nemaha  County  Farmers  Union,  in  one 
of  its  regular  meetings,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  increase  farm  income. 

The  resolution  is  most  timely,  in  that 
Congre.ss  is  now  considering  final  action 
on  the  farm  bill 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  m  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Whereas   farm   Income   needs   to   rise;    and 

Whereas  f.-\rmers  .ire  the  largest  customers 
of  business  and  labor,    and 

Whereas  the  fivrmers  need  a  shop,  tools, 
and  devices  to  build  their  own  farm  pro- 
gr;im   commodity  by  commodity;    and 

Whereas  our  American  family-type  of  agri- 
culture hits  ]5roven  to  be  very  efficient:  There- 
fore  be    it 

Resolved,  Tl.at  the  Nem.aha  County  Farm- 
ers Union  in  ses!:lon  this  25th  day  of  July. 
1961,  at  Corning,  Kans  .  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  laws  which  will  make  It 
possible  for  farmers  to  ha\e  a  preater  voice 
In  developing  long-range  farm  programs. 

We  also  urge  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
Increase  farm  Income  not  only  for  farmers 
sake,  but  for  the  upward  effect  it  will  have 
nn  business  profits  and  unemployment  of 
Uibor.  All  farm  laws  .should  Include  a  strong 
statement  directed  at  fostering,  promoting 
and  protecting  our  very  efficient  family-type 
of    agriculture;    and    be    it    lUrther 

Kesi>lved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Congressman  William  Avery  and 
Congressman  H.\rold  Cooley,  Senator  An- 
drew P  ScHOEPPEL.  Senator  Frank  C.^RLS0N, 
and  Senator  Allen  Ei  lender,  and  to  the 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations. 
Cedric  N   Priest. 

Vice  President. 
Sylvester    J     Nolte. 

St'crefary. 


to  the  so-called  King-Anderson  bill.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  Our  reasons  are  simple.  It  is  the 
opening   wedge   in   socialized  medicine. 


OPPOSITION  TO  KING -ANDERSON 
BILL  BY  IOWA  CHAPTER.  AMER- 
ICAN ACADEMY  OF  GENERAL 
PRACTICE— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Iowa  chapter 
of  the  American  Academy  of  General 
Practice  on  July  22,  1961,  in  opposition 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimoas  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 

S  2337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanisia 
O.  Koumoutsou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    GORE: 

S.  2338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Nutional  Science  Institute,  a 
program  of  sciciitific  scholarships,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

1  .See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  In- 
trfKluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
;i  separate  heading  ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
RELATIONSHIP      OP     THE      UNITED 
STATES       WITH      REPUBLIC       OF 
CHINA    AND    COMMUNIST    CHINA 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  concuirent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  36)  relative  to 
the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
With  the  Republic  of  China  and  Com- 
munist China,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

•  See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
McRSE,  which  appears  under  a  sc;)aiate 
heading.) 


PROPOSED    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A 
NATIONAL   SCIENCE   INSTITUTE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  ai'e  all 
aware  of  the  importance  which  modern 
science  has  played  in  our  lives.  The 
physical  sciences,  together  with  engi- 
neering and  mathematics,  have  vastly 
changed  our  pattern  of  living  as  in- 
dividuals. Scientific  developments  have 
altered  the  course  of  nations. 

Today,  our  very  national  survival  may 
well  hinge  on  the  scientific  developments 
which  we  are  able  to  pursue  arid  achieve 
during  the  next  few  years.  Our  leader- 
ship of  the  West  and  the  amount  of  real 
good  we  are  able  to  accomplish  in  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  world  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  our  scientific 
achievements. 

Although  wc  are  inclined  to  think  in 
terms  of  short-range  goals  and  crash 
programs,  we  must  begin  to  take  the  long 
view.  There  are  important  goals  which 
must  be  met  within  a  year,  or  within  5 
years.  There  are  equally  important 
tasks,  for  which  we  must  prepare  today, 
which  will  be  accomplished  in  10  or  20  or 
more  years  from  now. 

Our  established  schools,  universities, 
research  centers,  and  related  organiza- 
tions are  doing  a  good  job,  but  there  is 
a  question  in  my  mind  a"  to  whether  the 
functions  they  are  performing  is  enough. 

One  of  the  things  we  must  do  in  this 
country  is  to  effect  an  organization— an 


organization  of  effort  and  ability — 
through  which  we  can  effectively  mar- 
shal our  capabilities.  We  miist  do  this 
without  losing,  at  the  same  time,  those 
characteristics  of  a  free  society  which 
are  vital  to  our  way  of  life. 

In  my  view,  our  scientific  effort  re- 
quires a  better  organization,  and  one  of 
our  most  obvious  needs  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  well-financed  center  for  basic 
research.  This  the  Federal  Government 
can  most  appropriately  do.  This  is  the 
area  of  greatest  weakness  in  privately 
owned  and  fiiianced  institutions. 

On  January  13,  1958,  I  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  have  given  a  sizable 
boost  to  .scientific  progress.  This  bill 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  for  basic  research  and  study 
of  science  at  the  graduate  level,  for  a 
program  of  scholarships  and  fellowships 
to  encourage  specialization  in  mathe- 
matics, engineering,  and  science,  and  for 
assistance  to  the  States  in  improving 
mathematics  and  science  training  in  the 
public  schools. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
subsequeiitly  enacted  into  law. 

Early  in  the  86th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  bil!  continuing  the  provisions  of 
my  1958  bill  which  I  thought  still  needed 
enactment.  This  was  substantially  the 
bill  I  have  now  introduced  again. 

The  most  important  provision  of  this 
bill  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
ter for  basic  research  and  for  the  train- 
ing, at  the  graduate  level,  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  mathematicians. 

A  center  of  this  typ>e  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  very  fine  work  now  beinu 
done  by  our  privately  operated,  or  State 
or  municipally  operated,  colleges  and 
universities.  Many  of  these,  however,  do 
not  have  the  facilities  for  advanced  work 
in  basic  reseaixh. 

My  bill  would  also  provide  for  .schol- 
arsb.ips  for  undergraduate  work  in  sci- 
entific fields  in  existing  colleges  and  uni- 
versities I  would  hope  that  this  would 
serve  to  stimulate  many  promising  young 
men  and  women  to  pursue  scientific 
studies. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
made  a  start  in  mobilizing  the  brain- 
power of  the  Nation,  but  there  are  still 
large  gaps  in  our  procedures  and  ma- 
chinery. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  take  action 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to  au- 
thorize some  tyoe  of  national  center  for 
badly  needed  research. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referi-ed. 

The  bill  (S.  2338  >  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Science  In- 
stitute, a  program  of  scientific  scholar- 
ships, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  LABOR.  AND  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendments  to  House  bill  7035, 
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the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies. 

My  pjiendments  offer  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  help  President  Kennedy 
achieve  the  fiscal  prudence  in  Govern- 
ment required  to  offset  $6  billion  in  addi- 
tional  defense  spending,  by  eliminating 
^m  $277  670,000   which   has   been   added   to 

~~  H.R.  7035   in  excess  of   the  President's 

requests 

The  amendments  would  reduce  ap- 
propriations for  hospital  construction 
and  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  the  aniounts  which  were  requested 
by  the  President  in  his  revised  budget. 
President  Kennedy  requested  a  total  of 
$770,972,000  for  the  items  in  question. 
That  was  $78  million  above  the  amounts 
recommended  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  the  January  budget.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  recommended  a  total 
of   $1,048,642,000.    or   $277,670,000    more 


than  had  been  asked  for  by  President 
Kennedy  himself.  . 

I  respectfully  express  the  hope  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
give  support  to  those  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  trying  to  help  him  achieve 
fiscal  responsibility  and  fiscal  prudence 
in  our  National  Government  in  this  time 
of  emergency.  Should  the  White  House 
throw  its  powers  of  persuasion  behind 
these  amendments,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  able  and  distinpuishcd  majority 
leader.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  fail. 

Mr.  President,  a  table  showinB  the  ef- 
fects of  the  amendment,s  has  been  placed 
on  the  desks  of  all  Senator.';,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  that  it  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  followiim  these  re- 
marks. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


lences,  on  behalf  of  my  family  and.  I 
am  sure,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  to 
Bill  Theis  and  his  family  on  their  lo.ss. 
I  know  how  much  Bill  Theis  thought  of 
his  father:  I  know  how  devoted  he  was 
to  him:  and  I  know  of  the  diflBculties 
under  which  he  labored  in  making  trips 
from  Washington  to  Pennsylvania  to 
see  his  father  whenever  time  permitted. 

So  at  this  time  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  sympathy  to  Mr,  Theis  and  his 
family,  and  to  express  to  them,  on  be- 
half of  all  of  us.  our  condolences, 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  Mr,  President,  this  is 
sad  news  Bill  Thoi.s  is  a  friend  of  every 
US  Senator.  All  of  us  join  in  the  ex- 
pres.-ion  of  heartfelt  condolences,  as  the 
able  majoiity  leader  hiis  just  now  indi- 
cated, on  behalf  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Senate.  We  who  count  Bill 
Theis  our  friend  join  with  all  his  friends 
in  sincore  expre.s.sJon,s  of  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  hi.s  ureat  los.s 


11.  h.  :().i.-, 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  just  now  said. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  White 
House  would  put  no  pressure  on  us  to 
get  behind  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  or  the  amend- 
ments of  any  other  Senator,  because  I 
believe  that  this  ir  Senate  business,  and 
that  we  can  attend  to  that  business  our- 
selves, and  can  arrive  at  our  own  de- 
cisions; and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us — 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — will 
always  be  on  the  lookout  insofar  as  the 
interest  and  the  welfare  of  our  country 
are   concerned. 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  renew  my 
expression  of  hope  that  the  President 
will  "give  us  a  hand"  on  this  matter.  He 
has  "given  the  Senate  a  hand"  a  good 
many  times  during  this  session.  I  have 
seen  votes  here  reversed  because  the 
President  did  intervene  because  of  his 
anxiety  to  have  certain  proposed  legis- 
lation on  the  spending  side  passed;  I 
have  in  mind  particularly  the  housing 
bill,  regarding  which  we  had  rather  dra- 
matic evidence  of  that,  one  night,  about 
midnight. 

So  I  beg  to  differ  very  much  with  my 
respected  friend,  the  majority  leader.  I 
think  we  need  some  help  from  the  White 
House  when  we  come  to  try  to  exercise 


some  economy,  as  well  as  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  get  larger  expenditures 
than  some  of  us  think  may  be  necessary 

So  I  renew  my  expre.s.sion  of  hope  that 
we  may  fzet  some  assistance  on  these 
amendments,  because  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  and  is  a  vei-y  easy  and 
obvious  way  to  help  implement  the 
President's  repeatedly  expres.sed  desire 
for  fiscal  prudence  at  this  time  of 
emergency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES   APPROPRI- 
ATION  BILL^AMENDMENT 

Mr,  SCHOEPPEL  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  'H.R.  7445 >  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commLssions. 
corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


DEATH  OP  FATHER  OF  J    WILLIAM 
THEIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  now  been  informed  of  the 
passing  of  the  father  of  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  William  Theis,  of  United 
Press  International.  At  this  time  I  wish 
to   express   my   sympathy   and    condo- 


WISE    INVESTMENTS 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  Mr,  President,  vast  ex- 
panses of  public  lands  in  my  native  Cal- 
ifornia— close  to  half  the  total  acreage 
of  our  State — are  a  treinendou.^  national 
as.set  and  treasure,  a.s  well  as  vital  to 
the  economy,  happiness,  and.  in  many 
instances,  the  very  existence  of  the  res- 
idents of  California, 

Becau.se  of  peculiarities  of  climate  and 
the  character  of  terrain,  a  terrifying  and 
almost  constant  threat  hangs  over  much 
cf  the  mnnen.se  area  embraced  in  na- 
tional parks  and  forests.  This  is  the 
hazard  of  fire,  which  the  past  few  years 
has  been  exceedinizly  serious  and  vii- 
tually  ever  present  because  of  a  devas- 
t,alum  dry  cycle  through  which  much  of 
the  West  has  been  passing.  The  con.'<tant 
population  growth  and  the  expansion  of 
my  State  warrant  extraordinary  meas- 
uies  to  counter  this  danger. 

The  priceless  nature  of  the.se  public 
l.mds  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  watersheds  es.sential  for  supply- 
ing water  for  agricultural,  industrial, 
municipal,  and  domestic  uses  and  for 
power  i)roduction  lie  in  or  adjacent  to 
P'ederal  holdings.  The  recreational  val- 
ues are  enormous.  The  timber  supply 
and  the  wildlife  are  of  inestimable 
value 

In  the  two  appropriation  bills  which 
cleared  the  Senate  and  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent this  week,  were  items  of  particular 
significance  with  relation  to  these  great 
natural  resources.  I  wish  to  express  the 
gratitudue  of  the  people  of  California 
particularly  those  residing  in  commu- 
nities located  m  foothills  below  national 
parks  and  forests,  those  whose  liveli- 
hood is  greatly  dependent  upon  preser- 
vation and  utilization  of  timber,  min- 
erals, and  recreational  attractions,  and 
tho.se  whose  supplies  of  water  and  elec- 
tric power  are  contingent  upon  the  con- 
dition of  these  watersheds,  for  three 
sums  Oi  money  about  which  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly. 

The  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  provide 
two  funds  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
recommending  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  a  means  of  providing 
greater  and  better  protection  of  our  for- 
ests and  parks.    It  is  gratifying  that  the 
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conference  report  on  the  Commerce  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  carried 
$200,000  with  which  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau can  initiate  a  program  to  Improve 
its  fire-weather  services  in  California 
and  other  Western  States.  It  likewise 
is  reassuring  that  the  special  fund  for 
strengthening  defenses  against  fires  in 
the  four  forests  of  heavily  populated 
southern  California  was  raised  by  $300,- 
000,  to  an  annual  level  of  $1,720,000. 

The  importance  of  these  appropria- 
tions is  obvious  when  we  consider  that 
last  year  upward  of  200.000  acres  in 
parks  and  forests  were  ravaged  in  Cali- 
fornia. Scores  of  these  were  caused  by 
li?;htning,  which  is  a  prime  reason  for 
giving  the  Weather  Bureau  added  tools 
with  which  to  assist  the  Federal.  State, 
county,  and  local  agencies,  which  need 
all  the  help  they  can  obtain,  at  times, 
to  prepare  for  an  outbreak  of  fires  and 
to  bring  them  undei  control  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  aggregate  of  funds  for  fire  pre- 
vention, fire  suppression,  and  specialized 
weather  service  will  be  a  wise  invest- 
ment. Any  doubt  of  this  can  be  removed 
by  noting  that  in  1960  the  cost  of  extin- 
guishing of  blazes  on  Federal  lands  in 
California  alone  exceeded  $15  million. 

The  Interior  Department-Porest  Serv- 
ice money  bill  also  carries  another  ex- 
ceedingly meritorious  item.  $975,000  for  a 
forest  fire  research  facility  to  be  built 
at  Riverside.  Calif.  Such  a  laboratory 
is  sorely  needed  for  studies  of  methods 
of  preventing  and  controlling  fires,  the 
behavior  of  blazes,  and  the  effect  of 
weather,  terrain,  vegetation,  and  other 
factors  on  their  occurrence  and  inten- 
sity. It  certainly  will  contribute  to  per- 
fection of  more  effective  fireflghting 
■  techniques  and  equipment.  I  have  urged 
such  a  research  facility  for  several  years, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  its  con- 
struction will  now  go  forward.  It  can- 
not help  but  pay  large  dividends  in  the 
future. 

Such  expenditures  of  public  funds  are 
in  the  nature  of  insurance  of  incalculable 
worth.  The  Senate  is  to  be  commended 
for  appreciating  the  necessity  of  approv- 
ing these  items.  They  will  be  of  in- 
estimable benefit,  not  only  to  Calif or- 
nians,  but  directly  or  indirectly  to  all 
other  Americans. 


RESOLUTION  ON  CHINA 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  a  news 
article  on  the  so-called  Red  China  reso- 
lution written  by  Warren  Duffee  of  the 
UPI  and  appearing  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  states: 

The  resolution  approved  by  the  Senate 
was  approved  16  U)  0  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  earlier  this  week.  It 
was  ft  sightly  modified  version  of  a  propoeal 
sponsored  by  Senate  Republican  Leader 
EvERrTT  M  DinKSEN  and  Democratic  Leader 
Mike  MANsriELD 

It  had  been  drafted  to  head  off  an  even 
stronger  resolution  offered  early  this  year  by 
.Senator  Norris  Cotton.  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire.  Critics  said  Cottok's  proposal 
was  so  stringent  It  could  tie  the  hands  of 
President  Kennedy  and  possibly  those  of 
future  Presidents. 


The  last  sentence  referring  to  my 
original  proposed  Senate  resolution  ia 
ridiculous. 

First,  it  could  not  possibly  have  tied 
the  hands  of  "future  Presidents."  Sim- 
ilar resolutions  have  been  adopted  by 
the  House  or  the  Senate  or  both  16  times 
in  recent  years.  If  they  could  tie  the 
hands  of  future  Presidents,  the  hands  of 
President  Kennedy  would  already  be 
bound. 

Second,  the  resolution  was  merely  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  might  vote  for  it.  Such  an  ex- 
pression could  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
present  occupant  for  the  Presidency, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  of  as- 
sistance to  him. 

Finally,  the  original  resolution  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  a  simple,  direct  statement,  without 
frills  or  furbelows: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Ciovernment  of  the  United  States  should  not 
recoc^nlze  the  Communist  Chinese  regime 
as  the  g  ^vernment  of  China  and  should  op- 
p  >sc  the  seating  i-f  Its  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations, 

The  criticism  reported  in  this  news- 
paper article,  coupled  with  all  the  draft- 
ing and  redrafting,  the  whereases  and 
wherefors  which  followed  its  introduc- 
tion, .shows  that  there  must  have  been 
.some  basis  for  the  fears  entertained  by 
many  of  us  that  it  was  desired  to  leave 
the  way  open  for  a  "two-China  policy" 
in  the  near  future. 

I  hope  that  is  not  the  intention  of 
anybody,  either  in  the  Congress  or  in 
the  State  Department  or  in  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  was  reassu-ed  by  the  assertions  made 
last  night  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
leave  any  door  open  for  such  action  in 
the  resolution  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  closing  let  me  say 
this:  The  purpose  of  resisting  the  ad- 
mi.ssion  of  Red  China  into  the  United 
Nations,  no  matter  what  was  stated  in 
the  "whereases,"  is  not  a  matter  of  re- 
venge, is  not  a  matter  of  antagonism 
because  of  actions  against  the  United 
States  or  its  soldiers  in  uniform.  The 
purpose  is  to  save  the  United  Nations 
as  an  instrument  for  peace  and  order 
in  this  world. 

Those  who  should  be  supporting  a 
steadfast,  resolute,  adamant  policy  of 
opposition  to  that  admission  should  be 
the  liberals  in  this  country,  because  the 
day  that  Red  China  enters  the  United 
Nations,  even  though  as  only  one  of 
two  Chinese  members,  it  would  begin 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Security 
Council;  and  the  day  it  enters  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  United  Nations  as 
an  instrument  for  peace  and  law  and 
order  in  the  world  will  be  dead. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  desire  to  re- 
open this  matter.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  my  resolution.  I  was  delighted 
when  it  was  taken  over,  revised,  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
then  carefully  revised  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  But  in  view 
of  this  newspaper  statement.  I  felt  that 
we  should  again  clarify  the  situation, 
and  know  where  we  stand  and  know  that 


there  were  no  "ifs"  or  "ands"  yesterday 
in  the  adoptioh  of  the  resolution  by  the 
Senate. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  LAND  IN  MARENGO 
COUNTY.  ALA. 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President.  Senate 
bill  1012,  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
conveyance  of  certain  tracts  of  land  m 
Marengo  Coimty,  Ala,,  to  the  Greif  Bros. 
Cooperage  Corp,,  was  considered  yester- 
day while  I  was  away  from  Washmgton 
on  official  business  of  the  Senate.  I  had 
desired  to  make  a  statement  indicating 
that  the  bill,  as  reported  with  amend- 
ments from  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  does  not  vio- 
late the  Morse  formula. 

A  serious  question  would  have  been 
presented  in  this  connection  had  the  bill 
been  reported  as  originally  introduced, 
because  it  would  have  constituted  Sen- 
ate adjudication  of  a  question  of  fact 
which,  under  the  applicable  statute — 
title  43,  United  Slates  Code,  section  1058- 
1068b — relating  to  Federal  lands  held  in 
adverse  possession  under  color  of  title 
which  are  within  the  province  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  very  properly  amended 
the  bill  so  as  to  place  the  function  of 
adjudication  in  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
where  it  properly  belongs  under  the  law. 

It  is  true  that  the  Color  of  Title  Act 
contains  the  limitation  that  the  patent 
issued  by  the  Government  may  not  cover 
more  than  160  acres  of  land.  Report  No. 
636.  on  S.  1012.  shows  that  the  acreage 
covered  by  this  bill  is  189,59  acres.  Any 
change  in  the  acreage  to  be  included  m 
the  patent  would  be  handled  m  a  more 
systematic  manner  if  it  were  to  be  made 
by  a  law  of  general  applicability  instead 
of  through  the  less  desirable  system  of 
making  changes  case  by  case.  However, 
this  involves  a  matter  of  congressional 
policy,  and  if  the  Congress  wishes  to 
adopt  the  less  systematic  method  it  is 
employing  in  this  case,  there  is  still  no 
reason  why  the  Morse  formula  should  be 
invoked. 


TRIBUTE    TO    BRIG.    GEN.    JACK    J. 
CATTON 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  were  sorry 
a  few  days  ago  to  lose  the  services  and 
the  presence  in  our  State  of  Brig,  Gen, 
Jack  J.  Catton,  who  for  several  years 
served  as  commander  of  the  817tli  Air 
Division  at  Pease  Air  Force  Base. 

When  he  came  to  New  Hampshire. 
General  Catton  not  only  took  immediate 
steps  to  make  sure  his  new  command 
was  in  proper  shape^  but  also  entered 
into  the  civic  life  of  the  community  and 
the  State,  As  a  result.  General  Catton 
drew  the  immediate  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
his  command  as  well  as  that  of  thou- 
sands of  New  Hampshire  citizens  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

General  Catton  has  left  all  this  behind 
to  take  over  command  of  the  822d  Air 
Division  at  Turner  Air  Force  Base  and 
with  him  went  the  best  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire.     He   has  been 
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succeeded  by  Col.  A.  J.  Beck,  formerly 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  8th  Air  Force,  who 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  become  a  brigadier  general.  Colonel 
Beck  is  an  able  officer  in  his  own  right 
and  his  promotion  to  command  of  the 
817th  Division  is  a  tribute  to  his  ac- 
complishments. 

Upon  departure  of  General  Catton, 
James  P.  Lynch,  publisher  of  the  Exeter 
News-Letter,  wrote  a  column  in  which 
he  described  the  excellent  job  performed 
by  General  Catton  and  the  affection  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  held  for  him. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column,  published  July  27. 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Down  in  Our  Corner 
(By  James  P.  Lynch) 
One  of  New  Hampshire's  greatest  boosters 
is  leaving  the  area  this  week  to  take  over 
command  of  another  SAC  division  in  Georgia. 
Since  his  arrival  at  Pease  Air  Force  Base 
more  than  2  years  ago.  Brig.  Gen.  Jack  J. 
Catton  has  been  carrying  out  a  mission  of 
praise  for  the  Granite  State. 

Even  his  native  State  of  California  had 
to  take  a  back  seat  when  it  came  to  dis- 
cussing the  various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  general  leaves  the  State  by  military 
order  and  not  by  personal  choice.  His  ad- 
miration for  the  State  and  the  people  is  a 
tribute  to  the  men  who  guard  our  destiny 
in  future  years. 

Like  many  more  who  have  been  stationed 
at  Pease,  General  Catton  had  deep  affection 
for  New  England  customs.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  loyalty  beyond  reproach. 

As  a  member  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. General  Catton  has  been  assigned 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  yet  no  place 
has  won  his  affection  so  greatly  as  this 
area. 

To  the  civilian  populace  such  warmth  is 
commendable  for  it  instills  a  closer  relation- 
ship than  most  people  expect. 

CLOSE  CONTACT 

The  generals  mission  as  commander  al- 
ways had  priority.  But  even  with  his  busy 
schedule  he  managed  to  keep  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  people  and  the  progress  of 
the  State. 

His  friends  in  the  area  are  many  and  al- 
though they  are  not  too  happy  with  the 
thought  that  he  no  longer  will  be  assigned 
here,  nevertheless,  they  realize  that  his  new 
assignment  offers  him  a  greater  challenge 
and   a  better  opportunity  for  advancement. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  will  be  hearing 
and  reading  a  lot  about  General  Catton  in 
months  and  years  to  come.  He  is  considered 
one  of  the  brilliant  leaders  in  the  Air  Force 
and  assuredly  greater  honors  for  him  are 
forthcoming. 

While  some  business  leaders  may  consider 
that  they  have  a  full  schedule  In  comparison 
with  General  Cattons.  the  reverse  is  closer 
to  the  truth. 

WAS    THE    YOUNGEST 

As  for  his  military  brilliance,  his  rapid 
rise  attests  to  this.  When  he  was  first  as- 
signed to  Pease  he  was  the  youngest  Air 
Force  general  in  this  country. 

His  leadership  has  been  one  of  courage 
and  he  always  maintained  that  the  com- 
mander should  set  the  example.  Those  who 
have  watched  him  at  Pease  and  in  the  Stra- 
tegic  Air   Command  can   vouch   for  that. 

So  much  though  for  his  military  greatness 
His    fondness   for    the   State    is   a    matter   of 
deep  concern  to  all  those  who  live  here. 

Any  praise  that  can  be  heaped  on  the 
State  is  beneficial  to  all  those  who  pay  their 


taxes  in  New  Hampshire.  It's  nice  to  know 
that  people  recognize  the  value  of  the  area. 
Especially  when  the  praise  comes  from 
someone  who  has  lived  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

This  should  be  a  lesson  to  those  who  Just 
take  the  State  for  granted  and  forget  the 
many  opportunities  and  many  beauties  it 
affords. 

SHARES    VIEWS 

Praise  for  the  Granite  State  not  only 
comes  from  the  general  His  wife  and  fam- 
ily also  have  always  been  enthusiastic 
boosters. 

Mrs.  Catton.  who  is  blessed  with  southern 
charm,  has  made  countless  friends  here 
She  has  assisted  various  organizations  in 
their  local  projects  and  -always  felt  honored 
that  she  was  asked   to  serve 

When  the  chips  were  down  the  Cattons 
were  always  there  to  help.  And  they  didn't 
wait   to  be  asked 

Indeed  they  will  be  missed  in  the  area. 
They  will-  not  be  forgotten 

TYPICAL  LESSON 

There  is  a  lesson,  though,  derived  from 
any  of  these  changes.  It  is  a  typical  Amer- 
ican lesson  whereby  the  militiiry  and  the 
civilian  population  work  together  for  the 
common  good. 

Fanatics  like  Khrushchev  wouldn't  under- 
stand this  although  the  master  of  the  Krem- 
lin would  fear  such  loyalty  ever  existing  In 
a  Communist  territory. 

Fortunately  military  leaders  in  this  Nation 
follow  the  concept  that  working  together 
means  a  greater  nation  This  has  been 
proven  down  through  the  years. 

General  Catton  is  one  of  many  leaders 
throughout  the  Strategic  Air  Command  who 
worked  closely  among  the  people  They  fol- 
low the  phrase  "Peace  Is  Our  Profession" 
This  is  not  just  four  words  but  a  basic 
policy  that  has  world  importance 

MANY   HONORS 

While  commander  at  Pease  many  honors 
have  been  achieved  by  the  two  wings  as 
well  as  the  Combat  Support  Group  An  af- 
fable leader,  he  i.s  also  a  driver,  and  General 
Catton  insisted  that  Pease  forces  not  only 
be  good  but  be  the  be.=t. 

He  inherited  the  phrase  "The  World's 
Greatest,"  but  he  made  sure  that  it  surpassed 
all  previous  accomplishments. 

In  reality  his  success  at  Pease  could  be 
termed  a  success  for  everyone  in  the  area. 
It   meant   greater   publicity   for   the   State 

In  short,  General  Catton's  a.ssignment  at 
Pease  was  one  of  the  best  moves  made. 
You'll  be  hearing  more  about  this  outstand- 
ing leader,  you  can  be  sure. 


-Is    now    extending    out- 


ADDRESS  PREPARED  FOR  DELIVERY 
BY  SENATOR  ALEXANDER  WILEY. 
OF  "WISCONSIN,  OVER  RADIO 
STATION  WIND.  CHICAGO 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
face  of  crises  on  many  fronts  aiound  the 
globe,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
face  the  task  of  developing  new.  more 
effective  policies  to  protect  our  interests, 
the  ramparts  of  freedom,  and  Kuard 
against  further  encroachment  by  com- 
munism. 

Privileged  to  discu.ss  some  of  the  major 
aspects  of  the  East-West  strug'.,'le  in  a 
broadcast  over  radio  station  WIND, 
Chicago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  we  live  in  fast-changing,  revolu- 
,tionary   times.     The  domain   of   man— once 


confined    to    earth- 
ward into  space 

As  yet.  we  can  only  speculate  about  its 
ultimate  significance.  However,  tliere  has 
been  sufficient  progress  to  know  that  space 
will  have  real,  practical  benefits  for  man- 
kind 

Ami>ng  others,  tliese  will  include:  (ai  a 
stronger  defense;  (2i  improved  radio,  tele- 
phone, teletype,  and  television  communica- 
tions; (3)  nu^re  effective  weather  forecasting 
to  minimize  loss  from  tornadoes,  hurricanes, 
and  other  storms,  and  benefit  agriculture 
and  conservation  programs  for  preservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  i4)  improve  man's 
efforts  to  utilize  heat  .n.d  light  fr'm  the  sun 
and  other  natural  forces  of  the  universe, 
and  i5)  generally  g.ither  other  data  and 
information  ab<jut  tlie  elements  and  forces 
of  s[)ace  for  further  harneysmg  them  to  serve 
mankind 

However,  there  is.  also,  a  possibility  that 
space  may  hold  real  dangers  for  us  Vehi- 
cles orbiting  the  globe,  for  example,  could 
serve  as  hiunchmg  pads  fur  enemy  attack 
upon  the  United  Slates  To  cope  with  this 
danger  we  need  t(j  take  a  new  look  at  U  S 
space  policy 

As  we  know,  t<xlay.  the  world  is  divided 
roughly  into  three  camps  Communist  non- 
Communist,  and  the  freedom  alliances. 

Unfortunately,  conflicts  of  interest  among 
these  camps  are  now  spreading  tnward  into 
space 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  ex;unple,  recentlv 
protested  the  orbiting  of  TNtos  III  iweatlier- 
reporting  sat<-llitei  and  Midiis  III  i  rocket- 
detecting  satellite  I  Labeling  them  "sky 
spies,  "  the  Communists  charge  the  United 
States  with  espionage 

However,  the  Reds  conveniently  forgot  that 
Sputniks  I  and  II  have  orbited  in  space 
over    territories  of   many   other    nations 

With  growing  traffic  of  space  veliicles,  how- 
ever, we  must  attempt  to  establish  laws 
or  at  least  internationally  recnKnlzed  ground 
rules.  Why:*  First,  to  protect  the  airspace 
rights  of  all  natl<jns; 
against  conflicts  of  vlj 
more  crises,  or  wiu" 

Because  of  tliese  facte] 
need  for  a  renewed  effr>rl 
llzatlon  of  space  law  proposals  by  the  United 
States;  and  ibi  action  by  the  United  Nations 
to  obtain  international  aprecnif m's  nn  space 
travel  and  law 

Unless  this  is  done,  there  will  be  ever- 
increasing  dangers  df  triggered,  or  acciden- 
tal, war.  We  reco4;nize.  of  course,  that 
creation  of  space  law  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex Job  Too.  we  can  expect  that  the  Com- 
munlsts^ — as  in  the  pivst — will  agree  only  to 
self-serving.  rather  than  peace-serving 
cr'iund  rules  for  space  traffic  Because  of  the 
inlierent  dangers,  however,  we  must  go  for- 
ward with  efforts  to  reach  agreements  tliat 
would  (a)  guard  against  greater  tensions 
rising  out  of  conflicts  of  interest  in  space; 
(b)  prot«ct  the  rights  of  all  natlims;  (ci 
attempt  to  assure  freedom  of  night  for  space 
vehicles  designed  for  scientific,  commercial, 
and  other  nonmllitnry  purposes,  and  (d) 
ultimately — as  has  been  declared  by  the 
United  States — dedicate  the  area  and  forces 
of  space  to  peaceful  endeavors  to  serve — 
n')t  threat*!!  to  destroy^mankind. 

STRENGTHENING     US      DEFENSES 

Now,  let's  take  a  locjk  at  our  defenses 
During  the  week.  President  Kennedy  sounded 
a  trumpet  for  a  national  alert  and  mustering 
of  our  strength  for  the  cause  of  freedom  In 
Berlin  and  elsewhere  m  the  world. 

The  Nation.  I  am  confident,  will  resp>ond 
patriotically 

In  my  Judgment,  the  President's  talk 
served  the  following  purjxase; 

First,  warned  Khrushchev  that  we,  as  a 
Nation — contrary  to  Red  assumption — would 
act  when  the  chips  were  down:  ready,  alert, 
strong,  to  defend  the  cavise  of  freedom, 


second,    guard 
erupting     Intu 

fs,  then    there   Is  a 
( a)  For  a  crvstal- 
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Second,  alert  our  citizens  to  the  great  seri- 
ousness of  the  {)resent  crisis. 

Third,  establish  a  stronger  foundation  of 
military  strength — a  language  which  the 
Pieds  best  understand — to  cop>e  with  the 
threats  not  only  in  Berlin,  but  around  the 
globe. 

Currently  the  Ojngress  Is  analyzing  and 
evaluating  the  President's  recommendations 
lor  an  additional  (3  5  billion   for  defense. 

In  view  of  the  International  crisis,  the 
C. ingress  should  act  expeditioisly  on  these. 
<pr  alternative,  recommendations  for  putting 
more  muscle  Into  our  defenses. 

We  are  attempting,  also,  to  analyze  and 
correct  the  twisted,  distorted  logic  of  Com- 
munist policy  which  charges  that  any  nation 
re.sisling  Communist  efforts  to  take  it  over 
i.;,  itself,  an  aggressor.  In  addition,  we — with 
our  allies — have  clarified  that  war  over  Ber- 
lin— now  at  peace — would  be  blood  on  the 
liands  of  the  Communist-s,  not  the  West. 

The  rights  of  self-determination  by  a  peo- 
ple behind,  as  well  as  in  front  of.  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains— fortunately  also  has 
become  now  a  negotiable  issue — one  which 
we  can.  and  should,  diligently  and  relent- 
lessly push. 

Upon  the  security  of  a  stronger  military 
foundation,  then,  we  must  al.so  undertake  a 
stronger  counteroffensive  in  the  nonmilitary 
field — economically,  politically,  ideological- 
ly. In  the  struggle,  however,  we  need  a  new 
national  attitude  Defense,  alone,  or  con- 
tainment, are  no  longer  effective  enough 
policies.  Rather,  we  must  assume  a  non- 
military  counteroffensive,  defending  not  only 
free  lands  that  exist,  but  contesting  with  the 
Communists,  for  recognition  of  the  rightJB 
of  self-determination  for  j>eoples  and  lands 
now  within  the  Red  orbit 

Tills  will  require  a  new  nati^)nal  spirit  and 
policy,  not  Just  of  defending  freedom  against 
aggression,  but  of  mobilized,  dedicated  ef- 
forts to  go  forth  to  assure  the  triumph  of 
ireedom  in  the  world. 

NEEDED      STRONG  MUTUAL  SfClRITY  PROCRAM 

Now.  lets  take  another  look  at  efforts  to 
strengthen  national  security — that  is  our 
mutual  security  program.  Currently  Con- 
gress is  considering  programs  for  extending 
aid  to  nations  (a)  Either  allied  with  us 
in  the  battle  against  communism;  or  (b)  in 
need  of  development  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, as  well  as  to  strengthen  them  against 
infiltration,  espionage  and  or  invasion  by 
the  Reds 

The  administration  has  recommended 
about  a  »4i2  billion  program  for  1962  for 
military  and  economic  assistance  Congress 
IS  now  acting  on  this  proposal  However, 
the  question  arises  Is  there  a  need  for  con- 
tinuing responsibility  for  leadership  by  the 
United  States  against  communism?  Or,  are 
world  conditions  such  that  this  program 
could  now  be  safely  terminated'' 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties — President  Kennedy  and  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower  as  well  as  mili- 
tary experts  and  other  responsible  individ- 
uals in  public  life — this  is  still  considered 
essential  to  our  national  security 

In  my  view  also,  the  fact*  of  life  In  1961 
do  not  permit  an  abrogation  of  our  respon- 
sibility for  free  world  leadership  Why? 
Here  are  some  factors  that  I  believe  warrant 
consideration: 

1.  The  Communist  bloc— the  greatest 
threat  to  freedom  in  history— strongly  ad- 
heres to  Its  oft-stated  goals  of  world  con- 
quest; mobilized  for  this  objective,  its  mili- 
tary, economic,  cultural,  social,  ideological 
programs  have  one  target:  that  of  surpass- 
ing and  "burying"  the  free  world, 

2  Red  manpower  In  the  military  forces 
substantially  exceeds  that  of  the  free  world. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  are 
engaged  in  a  broader  propaganda  campaign 
than  the  West. 

4  Conducting  a  global  espionage — sabo- 
tage— subversion  ring  the  Communists  have 


an  estimated  36  million  operating  in  ibout 
86  countries.  Their  aim  is  to  take  over 
these  nations.  This  Red  army  of  conspira- 
tors represents  a  threat  equal  to — If  not 
greater  than — the  military  power  of  an  ever- 
threatening  nuclear  war. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  threatening 
factors  it  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
strong  alliance  for  free  world  security 

Despite  the  scope  of  the  danger — however, 
we  must  not  blindly  or  foolishly  pour  money 
and  material  down  so-called  ratholes 
Rather  the  American  taxpayer— footing  the 
bill— has  a  right  to  expect  reasonable,  con- 
scientious stewardship  by  Uncle  Sam  We 
need,  for  example,  greater  emphasis  on  the 
following  factors; 

First,  safeguards  against  maladministra- 
tion, investment  in  fruitless  projects,  or 
misuse  of  funds  by  recipient  nations  (for 
example,  that  widen  the  chasm  betwee  i  the 
"haves"  and  "have  nots"— letting  the  rich 
get  richer  and  the  poor  exist  at  the  statuB 
quo).  To  those  who  would  object  to  such 
watchdog  practices,  let  me  say  this:  "In 
committing  hard-earned  dollars,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  has  a  right  to  an  accounting 
of  its  use. 

Second,  we  need  to  carefully  assess  the  im- 
pact of  competition  created  by  economic  de- 
velopment programs  abroad  on  the  domestic 
economy  and  protect  our  home  interests: 

Third,  we  must  require  a  greater  effort  by 
our  allies — now  gaining  real  economic 
strength— to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

CONCLUSION 

This.  then,  is  a  panoramic  look  at  some  of 
the  global  problems  confronting  us 

Now.  it  is  true  that  we  face  grave,  serious 
cnallenges  However,  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  complacency,  passivity,  or  defeatism 
among  its  citizens.  An  epidemic  of  any  of 
these  could  be  fatal.  Rather,  we  need  a 
dynamic  America,  deeply  Imbued  with  faith 
iti  the  rightnesa  of  our  cause  and  confident 
of  our  ability  to  win  over  an  Ideology  that 
threatens  to  enslave,  not  serve,  mankind. 

If  we  can  inspire  a  new  sense  of  fiery 
patriotism  in  you — my  friends,  and  all  our 
fellow  Americans — then  we  can  face  the 
future  and  the  grave  challenges  with  a  new 
dawn  of  hope,  and  greater  strength  to  win 
the  battle 


"THE  CHALLENGE  OF  IDEAS' 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fense Department  recently  produced  a 
l^lm  entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Ideas." 

Prepared  especially  for  orientation  of 
service  personnel  overseas,  the  picture 
is  a  splendid,  thought-provoking,  and.  at 
times,  inspiring  documentary,  first,  on 
the  significance  of  major  features  of 
American  life:  and  second,  on  the  con- 
trast between  freedom  and  communism. 

In  my  judgment,  the  film — if  broadly 
viewed — could  well  serve  to  create  better 
understanding,  not  only  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  for  the  U.S.  civilian  popu- 
lation, as  well  as  foreign  audiences. 

Following  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
film,  I  procured  a  copy  of  the  script 
from  the  Defense  Department,  Behev- 
ing  that  the  transcript  itself — despite 
being  unaccompanied  by  the  film,  con- 
tributes constructively  to  better  realiza- 
tion of  the  theme  "The  Challenge  of 
Ideas."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transcript    of    "The    Challenci:    or    Ideas" 

INTRODUCTION 

Frank  McGee.  The  entire  globe,  even  as 
it  trembles  In  passion  with  the  birth  of  new 


i.aiior.s  and  shrinks  In  the  hands  of  a  dis- 
passionate science.  Is  today  the  site  of  a 
momentous   conflict. 

As  each  side  attempts  to  prove  to  the 
world  the  superiority  of  Its  position,  the 
conflict  is  fought  with  the  words  of  diplo- 
mats, with  gestures  of  friendship  and  help 
to  uncommitted  countries,  even  with  cul- 
tural demonstrations.  It  is  fought,  indeed. 
on  every  level  of  man's  experience,  for  the 
EtriV.es  are  high. 

As  one  of  the  adversaries  in  the  conflict 
we  see  a  challenge  as  great  as  any  in  our 
historic  past,  a  challenge  not,  we  hope  to 
be  met  and  Joined  in  battle,  but  to  be  faced 
and  fought  in  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  men. 
It  IS  the  challenge  of  Ideas. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  I  am  Edward  R  Mur- 
row  For  a  little  while,  I  would  like  to  re- 
view with  you  the  great  conflict  of  our  times, 
one  which  demands  and  must  get  the  atten- 
tion and  involvement  of  each  one  of  us. 

This  conflict  is  the  reason  why  most  of 
you  are  in  uniform,  and  some  of  you  will  be 
going  overseas — servicemen,  families  of  serv- 
icemen, and  civilians  working  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

Because  of  this  conflict,  many  of  you  are 
already  abroad — more  than  a  million  Ameri- 
cans, in  91  foreign  countlres.  First  and 
foremost,  of  course.  Americans  are  overseas 
to  help  preserve  the  peace. 

By  maintaining  an  alert  readiness  to  meet 
the  threat  of  aggression,  America's  Armed 
Forces  in  concert  with  those  of  its  allies 
are  serving  as  a  deterrent   to  war 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  how  directly  in- 
volved in  the  contest  you  are,  or  wnll  be. 
Perhaps  your  active  duty  is  behind  you  — 
or  soon  will  be  And  with  It  you  may  believe 
your  involvement  In  the  contest  ends. 

But  the  truth  is  that  Involvement  in  this 
conflict  is  far  ranging  Indeed.  It  touches 
not  only  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  families,  but  everyone  who  supports 
the  mission  of  the  Armed  Forces  Every  de- 
fense worker — every  taxpayer,  who  foots  the 
bill.  Who,  In  fact,  is  not  involved'  And 
the  conflict  itself — how  can  it  be  defined? 
Well,  let's  look  at  it  this  way.  The  Com- 
munist bloc  would  like  to  see  the  entire 
world  under  Communist  domination 

Over  the  years,  as  the  strength  and  deter- 
mination of  the  free  world  has  gradually 
convinced  Communist  leaders  t^at  aggres- 
sive war  would  be  a  reckless  and  costly  gam- 
ble, they  havp  begun  to  talk  more  and  more 
about  their  ability  to  win  from  us  in  the 
arena  of  ideas  This,  of  course,  is  fine  with 
us.  For  we  are  a  people  with  a  traditionally 
great  faith  in  our  ideas — the  ideas  that  have 
moved  mountains,  and  created  wealth,  and 
shaped  us  as  freemen  And  we  arc  confi- 
dent that  history  can  do  no  other  than 
award  us  the  victory  in  any  contest  in  which 
ideas  are  the  weapons. 

But  confldence,  by  itself,  without  effort, 
does  not  win  contests  Victory  In  this  con- 
flict depends  on  much,  much  more  than  a 
confidence  It  Is  a  contest  unlike  any  we 
have  ever  faced  In  our  history  as  a  Nation. 
It  is  total  competition,  with  an  antagonist 
who  is  putting  everything  he  is  capable  of 
into  it.  It  is  not  a  conflict  between  peoples, 
but  between  basic  values  and  systems  of 
government,  between  the  principles  of  life 
each  believes  in 

When  we  talk  of  these  conflicting  values, 
we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  that  special  qual- 
ity which  we  call,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase, 
individual  liberty.  And  when  we  talk  of 
this  liberty  in  America,  we  talk  with  many 
voices — for  we  are  a  diverse  Nation  and 
there  are  perhhps  as  many  concepts  of  what 
America  is  as  there  are  people  among  us. 
But  although  we  look  at  America  with  dif- 
ferent ryes,  there  are  many  different  insights 
into  the  essence  of  our  moving  and  growing 
Nation  that  we  share. 

John  Wayne.  I  am  John  Wayne.  Is  there 
any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world.  Lin- 
coln asked,  than  the  ultimate  Justice  of  the 
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people?  We  Americans  believe  there  Is  not. 
The  stonework  of  our  national  llXe  Is  made 
of  this  belief.  We  believe  In  many  things, 
but  this  belief,  that  man  Is  a  responsible  be- 
ing, bears  our  own  unique  stam^p  as  a 
nation. 

As  a  people,  we  are  active,  and  often  noisy. 
We  are  industrious,  oftentimes  to  the  baffle- 
ment of  ourselves  and  our  friends.  We  re- 
lax as  hard  as  we  work.  We  are  proud.  We 
are  sentimental. 

Beauty  is  of  national  concern  to  us.  For 
some  of  us,  Ita  pxirsult  Is  a  deadly  serious 
pastime.  The  rest  of  us  simply  enjoy  the 
results. 

Some  of  our  national  spirit  shows  up  In 
the  monuments  we  erect,  the  large  ones  and 
the  small  ones.  It  rings  through  the  music 
which  animates  us. 

We  have,  on  occasion,  some  difference  of 
feeling.  At  other  times,  we  are  united.  We 
are  all  these  things,  and  many  more,  but 
above  everything  else,  we  are  free,  and  we 
believe  in  the  ultimate  justice  which  we  as 
freemen  can  create.  Our  heritage  of  free- 
dom Is  our  most  priceless  possession.  Men 
before  us  have  died  to  keep  it  alive,  and  men 
in  our  own  Umee  have  done  the  same.  But 
although  men  have  died  to  preserve  It  and 
may  die  again,  the  glory  of  this  heritage  Is 
the  vision  of  life  that  it  has  given  us.  A  life 
of  dignity  and  nobility  of  spirit  such  as  men 
have  never  before  been  enriched  by  in  the 
long  march  through  the  history  they  have 
recorded. 

There  is  a  phrase  which  recurs  In  our  na- 
tlon;U  documents — the  literature  of  our  story 
as  a  people,  which  points  to  the  source  of 
our  belief  in  Individual  freedom,  and  de- 
fends perhaps  better  than  any  other  the  nub 
of  the  conflict  between  opposing  systems  of 
values  which  sweeps  the  world  today.  That 
phrase  Is  "This  Nation,  under  God."  That 
phrase,  and  others  like  It,  set  the  standard 
of  our  concept  of  man.  As  a  creature  of 
God.  man  Is  a  being  with  dignity  and  con- 
science, the  ability  to  determine  right  from 
wrong  and  the  obligation  to  act  on  the 
right. 

From  this  belief  in  man  as  a  responsible 
being  flow  the  beliefs  in  his  other  quali- 
fications which  we  accept,  usually  with- 
out even  bothering  to  think  about  them, 
as  parts  of  that  vague  condition  which  we 
call  the  American  way — his  ability,  Indeed 
his  right,  to  explore  the  truth  in  all  things — 
his  ability  to  govern  himself — his  ability  to 
handle  his   own   economic   problems. 

Mr.  MuRROw.  The  opposing  point  of  view  in 
the  conflict  rests  on  a  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent vision  of  man — as  a  creature  not  of 
God  but  of  the  state.  In  this  system,  the 
value  of  Individual  man  diminishes  sharp- 
ly, and  the  state  is  all-important.  The  state 
will  run  his  life  for  him — his  political  life, 
his  business  life,  his  social  life.  What  we 
oppose,  fundamentally,  is  the  aggressive  na- 
ture of  the  Communist  state.  Its  unceas- 
ing effort  to  expand  wherever  It  can— to  grow 
bigger,  to  take  over,  to  supplant.  This  dead- 
ly impulse  toward  aggression  we  oppose  as  a 
continual  threat  to  peace. 

These  are  the  contrasting  points  of  view 
between  the  major  antagonists  in  the  con- 
flict which  has  been  known,  over  the  last 
decade,  as  the  cold  war.  From  an  appraisal 
of  this  continuing  and  protracted  conflict, 
we  can  go  to  a  reporter  who  has  watched  the 
growing  conflict  with  the  perception  of  a 
trained   military   observer. 

Hanson  B.^ldwn.  I  am  Hanson  Baldwin. 
I  have  here  the  policy  statements  of  each  of 
our  services  en  the  contest  we  are  engaged  In 
with  the  Communists.  Wiiat  they  boil  down 
to  is  this:  It  Is  a  contest  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  people  around  the  world.  All 
people. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  world  composed  of 
ourselves  and  those  who  share  our  beliefs. 
The  Communists  seek  constantly  to  win  an 
advantage  in  the  minds  of  the  people  here — 
to  separate  us. 


This  la  the  Communist-dominated  part  of 
the  world  controlled  by  the  soviet  Union 
and  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  And 
of  tremendous  Importance  is  that  part  of  the 
world  which  ts  attached  to  neither  camp — 
the  uncommitted  nations  of  the  world. 

For  the  most  part,  these  nations  are  ab- 
EOrbed  with  their  own  problems  Eithtr  they 
are  newly  Independent,  after  years  of  dumi- 
natlon  by  a  foreign  p<jwer.  or  they  are  stii; 
seeking  independence.  A  strong  tide  of  ii.i- 
tlonallsm  sweeps  over  thl.<!  p^irt  of  tlie  world 
and  with  It,  a  mistrust  of  anything  they  feel 
Is  associated  with  the  old  ways  of  riaionial- 
ism.  They  are  not  committed  to  either  side 
in  the  conflict. 

Our  own  policy  toward  them  has  been 
one  strictly  of  watchful,  nonintruslve  Iricnd- 
shlp,  givinR  help,  when  help  is  asked  for.  but 
otherwise  keeping  hands  oil  their  liuernal 
affairs. 

The  Communists  have  been  more  direct. 
Their  local  party  members  have  not  hesitated 
to  exploit  to  their  own  adv.intagp  tli<^  pas- 
s^lons  that  smolder  In  these  new  states  and 
to  Identify  them.selve«i.  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  there,  whenever  ixjs.slb'.-''.  with  nntl- 
col'^'Hialism — and  u.s  with  r.-  i>!i:K)slte.  It 
is  part  of  their  worldwide  technique. 

How  do  our  military  services  adapt  them- 
selves to  this  conflict  in  which  perhaps  no 
gun  may  be  ftred''  By  recognizing  that  the 
activities  and  performances  of  all  their 
members.  In  every  forelen  country  In  which 
they  are  stationed,  will  either  add  to  or 
detract  from  the  good  will  our  Nation  needs 
in  this  contest  for  the  respect  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  called  developments  of  good  re- 
lationships between  US.  citizens  abroad  and 
members  of  their  host  countries  "basic  to 
the  full  attainment  of  our  foreign  policy 
objectives"  and  the  services  have  responded 
by  promoting  such  good  relationships  as 
part  of  their  overall  policy 

The  Communists  initiated  llie  cwld  war  f  or 
the  same  reason  they  would  have  s'arted  a 
hot  war,  had  that  L)€en  feasible — or  would 
now,  should  they  ever  decide  that  the  free 
world  w.\s  we.ik  enimgh  fur  them  to  risk  it. 
Whatever  tiie  degree  uf  tension  they  create. 
It  is  a  subsUtut.e  for  hot  war,  another  means 
of  achieving  their  end.  And  their  end.  of 
course,  is  world  conquest — short  of  war.  If 
possible. 

Mr.  MfRHOW.  World  conquest  by  actions 
short  of  war.  Actions  that  are  political, 
economic,  and  ideological. 

How  do  the  Communists  apply  these  three 
methods?  First,  we  will  consider  the  polit- 
ical method  and  the  techniques  the  Com- 
munists use  in  acquiring  their  objectives 
this  way.  We  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
success  the  Communists  have  had  through 
their  use  of  the  political  method  alone. 

As  you  will  see  in  tlie  black  areas  on  this 
map,  they  expanded  between  1940  and  1954 — 
%Dck  over  15  countries,  totaling  714  mil- 
lion people.  Since  1945,  there  have  been 
major  Internal  disriiptir.;ns  in  nine  additional 
countries  outside  the  Iron  Curtain.  Now. 
how  do  they  go  about  applying  this  political 
method? 

Tlie  Communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia 
In  1948  provides  u.s  with  a  blueprint  of  the 
ideal  formula  for  political  conquest,  which 
Includes  taking  over  a  country  without  out- 
side intervention— destruction  of  Its  parlia- 
mentary form  of  government — murder  of  Its 
democratic  leaders,  when  necessary — rigged 
elections,  with  only  the  Communist  candi- 
dates on  the  ballot.  Once  the  penetration  is 
complete,  all  this  Is  backed  by  the  naked 
force  of  military  occupation.  By  such  de- 
vices, the  Soviet  Union  turned  its  neighbor- 
ing states  into  satellites — political  and  eco- 
nomic puppets. 

In  China,  polttloal  action  was  cruder,  but 
no  less  effective.  Here,  It  was  political  ac- 
tion by  conquest.  And  so  overwhelming 
has  this  politic.tl  conquest  been  that  the 
Communists  have  been  able  to  propel  Red 


China  to  a  position  of  major   Influence   In 

the  Ea.stern  world. 

The  polltlciU  force  method  Includes  the 
suppression  of  freedom  In  a  country  already 
under  Communist  control,  without  outside 
interference.  Inside  the  Iron  Curtain,  there 
were  revulutions — without  help  from  out- 
side—in  East  OeriTuiny  In  1963.  Poland  in 
1856.  Hungary  In  the  same  year,  and  Tibet 
In  1959 — all  of  them  brutally  suppressed. 
And  ftnallv.  there  is  the  International 
Communist  Party,  dedicated  to  the  subTer- 
slon  and  nvcrthrow  of  every  still-free  gov- 
ernment Where  the  p')lUlcal  method  may 
not  iirevall,  there  Is  always  the  economic 
nietlKKl 

FR.^NK  MrOrr  Let's  consider  for  a  m^^ment 
this  matter  of  the  Communists'  use  of  eco- 
nomic methods  to  achieve  conque.«:t,  and 
how  It's  d  ne  The  preepnt  m.isters  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  said  to  ur  :  "Peaceful 
C'lexlPtence^untll  we  bun,'  you  "  They 
prnpo-tje  to  ofBctate  at  our  Interment  by 
ratrhlng  up  with  us  lndu?trlally — and  then 
surniuv.lng  U!<  They're  working  hard  at  It 
Today,  the  200  million  Inhabitants  of  the 
Soviet  state  bend  their  bi.rks  and  their 
talents  t<j  the  Kremlin's  will  And  sputnik, 
and  sputnik's  Fucrrssors.  have  proved  con- 
rhi.slvely  enough  the  U  ."  S  R  's  proflclency  In 
the  area  of  technical  ability. 

Throughout  the  va.<!t  stretches  of  this 
empire,  you  find  new  Industrial  cities  plants, 
assembly  lines,  the  most  nvxlern  equipment. 
Soviet  products  of  every  de.crrlption  await- 
ing delivery  and  reaching  industrially  back- 
ward areas  of  the  non -Communist  world 
Teams  of  Ru.s£lan  technicians  are  available 
to  operate  this  machinery  This  Is  economic 
penetration,  paving  the  way  fur  political 
takeover. 

The  hand  of  Soviet  frlend.ship.  which 
usually  precedes  an  attempt  at  ecjiiomic 
penetration,  hits  been  reaching  into  every 
part  of  the  world  which  shows  the  slightept 
Inclination  to  receive  It.  Recently  we  have 
seen  It  extend  Into  our  own  hemisphere.  Into 
turbulent  Cuba,  where  It  w.is  embraced  as  a 
triumph  of  Soviet  puiiry. 

A  few  statistics  will  demonslra'e  how 
serious  this  threat  is  bernmlnR  to  the  free 
world;  Of  the  enMre  annual  Soviet  economic 
capability — their  gross  national  pnxluin— 70 
percent  or  it  may  run  as  high  as  80  per- 
cent— Is  devoted  to  the  area  of  heavy  In- 
dustry. The  United  States  and  free  world 
share  of  gross  national  yiroduct  devoted  to 
the  same  area  Is  certainly  not  much  more 
than  20  !>ercent.  In  terms  of  volume  ap- 
plied to  this  area  of  eross  national  product, 
the  S-jviet  Union  Is  beginning  to  surge  ahead. 
Mr  MtJRROw  Finally,  the  Communists 
attempt  Ideolocle,!]  penetration.  Perhaps 
their  strongest  efforts  go  Into  this  kind  of 
penetration  ln*.i  the  free  world  Bcf>  re  we 
t.ilk  about  I'lfoloelcal  penetration  Itself  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  rea.«ions  why  thl.s  form  of 
penetration  Is  so  Impfjrtam  to  the  Com- 
muni.sts.  For  one  thing.  Cummuni.st  aggres- 
sion has  alarmed  many  free  nations,  and 
produced  their  united  will  to  resLst. 

These  nations  have  implemented  their  will 
to  resist  all  other  form.?  of  Soviet  pene- 
tration through  a  number  of  trade  agree- 
ments Tlie  United  States  and  other  Indus- 
trially strong  nations  of  the  free  world  are 
actively  promoting  better  llMng  conditions 
all  over  the  world. 

This  has  the  effect  not  only  of  helping 
these  countries  to  improve  their  Industrial 
and  economic  position,  but  also  of  pro\id- 
liig  a  defen.se  against  Ctinununist  intrigue. 
which  flourishes  in  depressed  economic 
areas.  The  milit.xry  potential  of  the  free 
world  has  liecn  rc\ivcd  by  such  mutual  de- 
fense pacts  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization in  Europe,  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  to  counter  aggression 
In  this  part  of  the  world,  the  Anzus  treaty 
and  the  Rio  treaty  to  provide  hemisphere  de- 
fense. 
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.All  over  the  world,  our  allies  are  now 
setting  up  their  own  defense  bases,  with  the 
technical  know-how  to  operate  them.  This 
kind  of  military  help  by  tis  is  not,  by  any 
ineaud,  a  one-sided  operation.  The  nations 
involved  contribute  as  heavily  as  they  can. 

No  less  valuable  are  the  morals  and 
Iriendly  relations  being  generated  between 
servicemen  of  all  the  participating  coun- 
tries In  joint  training  programs — demon- 
strating their  respective  skills  to  each 
cither — they  cross  the  language  barrier  to 
comradeship 

This  banding  together  by  nations  with  a 
common  purpose  has  produced  strength  not 
only  In  the  military  and  economic  fields,  but 
In  the  realm  of  moral  and  spiritual  values 
as  well  At  a  meeting  of  the  NATO  Atlan- 
tic Congress  in  1959  a  stiitement  was  adopted 
which  called  attention  to  the  moral  unity 
Ijinding  the  member  nations. 

This  document  recognizes  re'-pect  for  hu- 
man dignity  as  the  alienable  basis  of  civili- 
zation. Among  the  fundamental  rights  of 
man  specifically  named  are  respect  for  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  the  right  to  freedom 
of  speech,  of  conscience  and  religion,  of 
opinion  and  belief,  the  right  of  every  man  to 
work  and  to  receive  his  just  reward  the  right 
ol  the  family  to  stability  and  the  right  of 
parents  over  their  children  and  their  edu- 
■  ation 

In  all  these  ways — economically,  militarily, 
morally — the  world  outside  the  Communist 
orbit  slowly  draws  Itself  together  The  prac- 
tical Communists  appraise  this  consolida- 
tion of  free  world  defenses  It  confronts 
them  with  a  serious  deterrence  to  their 
world  ambitions  Hence,  they  must  destroy 
allied    unity-  or   at    least    weaken    It       How'' 

Well,  here  we  return  to  the  subject  of 
ideological  penetration  For  if  all  other 
lorms  ol  penetration  don't  work,  If  the 
united  strength  of  the  non-Communist 
world  makes  political  penetration  unfeasible 
and  economic  penetration  unsuccessful,  if 
cultural  penetration  does  not  do  the  job, 
the  Communists  can  always  hope  to  succeed 
by  resorting  to  Ideological  warfare  against 
their   strongest  opponent     meaning    us 

"Americans  Go  Home.'  Wall  Street  War- 
mongers." Down  With  American  Imperial- 
ism "  "Peace  "  Yes.  peace  '  their  propa- 
ganda screajns — on  Communist  terms, 
naturally 

Inside  the  free  world.  Communists  and 
their  sympathizers  seek  to  foment  suspicion 
and  distrust  of  o\ir  motives,  even  attempt 
to  influence  our  allies  Ui  eliminate  our  over- 
sea ba.ses.  which  are  protecting  them  as  well 
a.s  us 

I  heir  mediums  of  mass  communication 
are  tireless  in  vilifying  us  ai  a  liation  and 
as  individuals,  such  as  depicting  you  as  a 
brute  and  a  ravager 

Is  there  a  chance  that  the  Communists 
will  succeed''  Is  there  a  prxRslbillty  that  our 
allies  will  accept  this  malicious  perversion 
of  us  and  everything  we  stand  for''  In  large 
part,  that  is  going  Uj  depend  on  how  thor- 
oughly we  understand  this  conflict  and  how 
dedicated  we  are  to  victory 

Understanding  is  a  continuing  process,  and 
It  embraces  many  different  aspects  of  our 
day-to-day  living  It  is  at  root,  a  function 
which   Involves  the  flow  of  information 

Lowell  Thomas  I  am  Lowell  Thomas  We 
live  amid  the  greatest  abundance  of  Infor- 
mation any  people  have  ever  had  But  sur- 
vey after  survey  reveals  an  astonishingly  low 
information  level  among  us  To  be  sure,  the 
right  to  remain  uninformed  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  a  democracy  But  in  a  contest 
such  as  the  one  we  are  engaged  In.  It  is  one 
of  the  surest  ways  of  losing  our  freedom 
Being  Informed  does  not  mean  only  keeping 
up  to  date  on  current  events.  Important 
though  that  is.  It  means  also  being  aware 
of  developments  within  our  own  Nation  and 
the  forces  that  move  through  it — its  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  its  strengths. 


We  all  too  often  dishonor  our  freedom,  to 
be  sure,  and  demean  it.  But  that  is  not  the 
full  story.  If  It  were,  our  system  would 
have  collapsed  long  before  this.  The  full 
story  Is  In  the  progress  we  consistently 
make — through  law  and  through  education — 
the  way  freemen  mtist. 

Tlie  Communists  would  like  to  have  you. 
as  well  as  people  In  every  country  In  the 
world,  believe  otherwise.  And  once  they  have 
succeeded  in  letting  the  Idea  take  root  that 
our  deficiencies  are  our  chief  characteristics, 
once  they  have  managed  to  erode  our  faith 
in  ourselves  at  least  a  little,  that  much  of  the 
battle  is  lost 

Mr.  McRROw.  A  snake  of  a  whisper  Is 
abroad  that  Americans  have  lost  touch  with 
their  past  Is  It  true?  It  cannot  be  if  we 
are  to  survive,  and  win. 

If  we  understand  the  conflict,  then  we 
understand  the  need  to  keep  America  strong 
in  her  greatest  challenge  by  keeping  alive  the 
.standards  and  the  traditions  which  have 
been  her  glory 

What  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  past  upon 
which  our  society  has  been  built?  There  are 
many,  and  we  have  discussed  some  of  them — 
our  spiritual  heritage,  our  belief  in  indi- 
vidual liberty  But  there  Is  yet  another  as 
important  as  any  of  these. 

Helin  Hayes  I  am  Helen  Hayes  Many  of 
us  who  are  living  now  will  never  see  the 
end  of  the  conflict  which  dominates  our 
lives  Leaders  change,  and  leadership  passes 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  But  tor 
generation.s.  certainly  for  many  years,  the 
challenge  which  confronts  us  will  continue. 
So  it  becomes  not  just  a  hope,  but  an  ur- 
gent condition  for  a  peaceful  future  that 
those  who  are  catapulted  into  the  problems 
of  maturity  with  every  passing  year  will  un- 
derstand the  challenge  and  devote  them- 
selves to  It.  even  as  you  and  I  must 

Interest  cannot  lag.  Efforts  cannot  cease 
It  will  require  the  sternest  kind  of  dedica- 
tion, bred  as  it  were,  into  the  American 
cliaracter  The  training  grounds  in  which 
this  discipline  will  be  planted  and  perfected 
are  the  institutions  which  have  shaped  our 
society,  particularly  the  home,  which  has 
always  been,  in  our  culture,  the  nucleus  of 
society  itself. 

The  home  is  the  wellspring  of  Uie  strong- 
e.it  qualities  of  citizenship,  and  It  must  re- 
main so.  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  tough- 
ness of  moral  fiber  which  Is  our  strongest 
heritage 

Mr  MiTRROw  A  toughness  of  moral  fiber, 
a  belief  in  the  right  "as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right.'  as  Lincoln  put  it  in  words 
which  are  carved  into  our  national  soul — 
there  are  the  sinewy  threads  of  our  past. 

Keeping  America  strong — this  is  our  chal- 
lenge. Keeping  the  vision  of  liberty  bright 
Keeping  the  threads  of  our  past — the  strands 
of  moral  toughness  with  which  our  history  Is 
bound  Moral  toughness — the  quality  which 
made  men  work  instead  of  weep  on  the 
hostile  shores  of  New  England — which  bled 
mortally  yet  never  died  on  a  hundred  fields 
and  (X-ean.s  stretching  out  from  Valley 
Forge — which  moved  strong  men  west, 
bringing  with  them  first  only  their  pride, 
then  their  railroads,  which  built  cities  and 
governments  and  created  wealth,  and  above 
all  made  freedom  the  birthright  of  every 
man.  that  quality  must  still  live  within  us, 
for  without  it  we  are  surely  lost  And  it 
will  live  so  long  as  we  keep  faith  in  our  fu- 
ture and  faith  in  our  past  This  is  the  chal- 
lenge as  compelling,  as  severe,  as  crucial 
as  Americans  in  any  age  have  ever  fnced 


Mr. 


IMPARTIAL  NAVY 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  to- 


days  New  York  Herald  Tribune  contains 
a  front-page  stoiT  by  E>avid  Wise.  It  re- 
fers to  a  form  letter  from  Admiral  Burke 
to  Lt.  John  F.  Kennedy.  USNR.  retired. 


The  letter  consoles  Lieutenant  Kennedy 
for  having  been  passed  over  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Admiral  Burke's  letter  makes  clear  that 
there  is  no  .stigma  attached  to  beinsf 
passed  over  even  though  there  may  be  an 
understandable  disappointment.  In  ai^,y 
event.  Lieutenant  Kennedy  is  now  .so 
deeply  immersed  in  the  respor.sibilities 
of  being  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces  that  it  is  probably  best  that  these 
down-the-hne  ranks  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve be  filled  by  others. 

Mr.  President,  this  little  incident,  in  a 
way.  reflects  great  credit  on  our  society 
and  on  the  naval  forces  and  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Op>erations.  Adm  Arleigh  A 
Burke.  It  is  good  to  know  that  the  Navy 
is  operated  with  the  same  sense  of  im- 
partiality, the  same  sense  of  equal  hu- 
man treatment  for  all  citizens  that  pio- 
vides  the  philosophical  base  of  our 
.society. 

Admiral  Burke,  who  is  retiring  shortly, 
is  to  be  commended  for  sending  this 
letter  as  one  of  the  final  acts  of  h:s  long 
and  distinguished  service  to  the  Navy 
and  to  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune   July  19, 
1961  I 

To    Kennedy.    Prom    Na\y 

(By  David  Wise  i 

Hyanni^  Port.  Mass.  July  28  -  It  iin.illv 
happened.  Lt  John  F  Kennedy.  USNR 
I  retired  I.  received  a  form  letter  from  the 
Navy  Department  at  the  White  House  tod.  y 
consoling  him  for  having  been  passed  o-er 
for  promotion  in  the  Naval  Reserve 

The  letter,  signed  by  the  retiring  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Adm  Arleigh  A.  Burke, 
sympathetically  noted,  however,  that  many 
Reserve  officers  who  failed  of  promotion  ha-. e 
iievertheless  done  fairly  well  in  other  fields 
Many  "  Lieutenant  Kennedy  was  in- 
formed, have  achieved  stature  in  cnilian 
life  which  ranks  them  among  the  leaders  of 
the  social.  p>olitlcal,  professional,  and  finan- 
cial circles  m  which  they  move  •  •  •  You 
may  be  certain  that  my  deepest  sympathy 
goes  to  the  deserving  and  qualified  officers 
who   have   failed   of  selection 

rr's   NO   discrace 

"But  failure  Of  selection  under  such,  heavy 
attrition  is  no  disgrace.  It  is  just  that  there 
were  not  enough  vacancies  to  effect  all  of 
the  promotions  we  would  like  to  make" 

Tlie  President,  who  served  with  distinction 
as  a  Navy  PT  boat  commander  in  the  Pacitic 
during  World  War  II.  received  the  letter  this 
morning  He  is  now.  of  course  Commander 
in  Chief  of  all  the  .Armed  Forces,  including 
the  US    Navy 

Since  Admiral  Burke's  retirement  .s  not 
effective  technically  until  Tuesday.  August  1. 
he  was  actually  consoling  his  boss 

addressed     to     lieutenant     KENNEDY 

The  letter  came  in  a  big  brown  manila 
envelope.  An  address  machine  had  printed 
tlie  addres-s,  and  the  Navy  had  obviously 
methodically  i.ip>dated  the  plate  used  in  the 
machine  with  Lieutenant  Kennedy's  '  latest 
address  "Lieutenant  Kennedy"  moved  from 
Georgetown  in  Washington  to  the  White 
House  January  20  It  is  a  bigger  house  and 
better  suited    to  his  growing   family. 

The  letter  was.  therefore,  addressed  *o 
Lt  John  F  Kennedy  USNR  (retired'  the 
White  House.  Washingtor..  DC   ' 
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Admiral  Burke  wrote  the  letter  apparently 
to  thousands  of  naval  reservists,  as  some- 
thing of  a  personal  farewell  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  Navy  and  Its  future.  At  one 
point  the  letter  said: 

"Believe  me  that  my  task  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  grassroots 
support  to  which  you  have  contributed. 
Our  Navy  cannot  operate  without  the  Qscal 
and  policy  support  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  our  democratic  processes  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  elected  officials  react  to 
the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  their  constit- 
uents. Since  you  form  an  important  seg- 
ment of  their  constituency,  you  have  been 
able  to  Influence  their  judgment  and  assi.st 
in  bringing  about  decisions  which  have  re- 
sulted in  an  eCfective  and  powerful  Navy." 

In  effect  Admiral  Burke  was  thanking  the 
President  for  lobbying  to  the  President. 

Only  last  Wednesd.Ty.  in  a  ceremony  wit- 
nessed by  several  hundred  persons  in  the 
White  House  rose  garden,  the  President 
presented  a  Distinguished  Service  Medal  to 
Admiral  Burke.  It  was  his  third  DSM. 
This  one  was  awarded  for  his  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

President  Kennedy  flew  to  Hyannis  Port 
tonight  to  spend  the  weekend,  and  on  the 
plane  he  chatted  with  newsmen  and 
chuckled  over  the  letter. 

The  President  was  obviously  amused  by 
it.  It  could  not  be  learned  immediate' v 
whether  the  Navy  and  Admiral  Burke  were 
also  amused. 


THE  DUMPING  OF  CHEAP  FOR- 
EIGN DRUGS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  i.s  with 
a  degree  of  personal  satisfaction  that  I 
learned  of  an  action  that  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  has  undertaken  to  in- 
vestigate the  dumping  of  cheap  foreign 
drugs  in  the  United  States  in  contra- 
vention- of  law.  This  is  a  matter  that 
is  not  widely  known  or  understood,  for 
it  has  received  little  public  notice. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  important  overtones 
for  many  Americans  who  work  in  in- 
dustries that  have  competition  from 
abroad. 

I  first  called  the  Senates  attention  to 
the  serious  problems  of  p£  ent  infringe- 
ment and  dumpmg  in  this  coimtry  by 
certain  foreign  di-ug  producers  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  last  January  26.  At 
that  time,  I  explained  that  the  Military 
Medical  Supply  Agency,  which  pur- 
chases all  drugs  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
"  was  spending  millions  for  prescription 
drugs  in  Europe  in  a  laudable  effort  to 
save  money  for  the  Government.  But 
there  was  strong  evidence  that  some  of 
the  drugs  sold  to  MMSA,  though 
patented  by  U.S.  companies,  were  being 
produced  abroad  without  permission  of 
the  patent  owners  and  without  payment 
of  royalties,  l^^irthermore,  there  was  ev- 
idence that  some  of  these  drugs  were 
being  sold  to  MMSA  at  prices  consider- 
ably below  the  going  bulk  rate  in  the 
countries  of  origin.  This  is,  of  course, 
in  the  nature  of  dumping,  which  is  for- 
bidden in  various  statutes. 

The  MMSA  defended  its  buying  abroad 
on  the  grounds  that  it  had  a  legal  right 
to  do  so  and  that  it  was  actually  saving 
t!ie  Government  large  sums  of  money. 
It  claimed  that  by  buying  cheap  foreign 
drugs,  it  might  drive  down  U.S.  prices, 
which   it   regarded   as   being  too  high. 


As  for  patent  infringements,  the  MMSA 
said  the  companies  claiming  injury  were 
free  to  sue  the  U.S.  Government. 

This  reasoning  overlooked  what  I  re- 
gard as  important  governmental  policies, 
and  which  I  di-scussed  in  some  detail  last 
January  26.  When  an  agency  of  the 
Government  opens  the  door  to  foreign 
bidders,  much  more  than  price  must  be 
considered.  What  effect  would  purchas- 
ing abroad  have  on  the  balance  of  trade 
and  the  flow  of  U.S.  gold?  What  effect 
would  tran.sferrin?  the  piociuction  from 
American  to  foreign  plants  have  on  em- 
ployment? How  v.ould  It  affect  local. 
State,  and  Federal  tax  revenue?  Is  a 
violation  of  private  riizht  involved?  In 
this  instance,  the  evidence  is  that  the 
MMSA  failed  to  take  these  questions  into 
account. 

I  am,  therefore,  gratified  at  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  it  is  undertaking  action  on  the 
i.s.«:ue  of  dumping,  which  may  result  in 
penalties  to  the  foreign  companies  in- 
volved. This  action  may  also  help  to 
equalize  the  competition  for  Govenunent 
drug  contracts  between  our  domestic 
drug  producers  and  those  abroad.  The 
basis  of  this  action  is  as  follows: 

Tetracycline  is  an  important  broad- 
spectrum  antibiotic  di.'^covered  and  in- 
vented by  a  larsc  drut;  company  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Four  other 
American  companies  are  Iicen.'^ed  to  pro- 
duce the  drug.  One  of  the  five — it  was 
not  announced  which — filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Treasury  Department  February 
16,  charging  Italian  producers  with  sell- 
ing to  MMSA  at  prices  far  below  the  go- 
ing domestic  bulk  rate  in  Italy. 

MMSA  has  been  purchasing  tetracy- 
cline in  Italy  for  the  past  year  and  a  half 
on  behalf  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  also  made 
some  small  purchases  of  tetracycline 
from  Italian  producers,  but  is  now  ar- 
ranging with  MMSA  to  have  the  latter 
agency  do  such  buying  for  the  VA.  This 
means  that  unless  the  MMSA's  practices 
are  restrained,  the  dollar  volume  could 
rise  considerably. 

Since  December  1959  MMSA  has  spent 
about  $3  million  on  this  one  product. 
Prices  have  been  gomf,'  down  steadily, 
from  an  original  $8.15  for  bottles  of  100 
tablets  of  250  milligrams  to  as  low  as 
$4.23.  Bulk  prices  on  the  Italian  domes- 
tic market  have  also  been  droppin'-:.  But 
they  have  remained  at  about  double  the 
prices  quoted  to  MMSA.  and  this  is  the 
basis  for  the  Treasury  action. 

American  bids  for  this  business  have 
been  far  hii'her  than  those  of  the  Italian 
companies,  and  for  under.<:tandable  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  discoverer 
of  tetracycline  must  include  in  its  price 
son.e  part  of  the  millions  spent  to  de- 
velop the  drug,  and  his  American  com- 
petitors must  pay  a  royalty  for  the  right 
to  produce  and  market  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Italian  firms  cm  legally  pirate 
the  drug  because  Italy  has  no  drug  pat- 
ent law,  and  thus  escapes  any  research 
or  development  costs. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Italian  firms 
pay  only  one-fifth  the  labor  costs  of 
their  U.S.  competitors  and  thus  have  a 
big  starting  advantage. 


In  the  third  place,  the  Italian  firms  pay 
an  income  tax  of  about  20  percent,  while 
the  American  companies  pay  about  25 
percent,  a  substantially  higher  cost. 

Finally,  any  protection  the  American 
companies  might  bo  afforded  by  drug 
tantTs  has  been  nullified  by  the  MMSA's 
designation  of  its  Italian  buying  as  an 
"emergency  purchase  of  war  materials," 
not  subject  to  tanlT  dutie.->.  Industry 
sources  believe  that  they  would  be  in  a 
far  bettor  position  to  bid  on  this  business 
if  the  Italian  firms  were  forced  to  ob- 
serve the  antidumping  statutes  and  if 
transportation  and  tarilf  charges  were 
added  to  reflect  a  true  cost  for  the  Ital- 
ian dru«s. 

And  this  may  be  the  case  if  the  Treas- 
ury decides  that  the  facts  do  prove  that 
there  has  been  dumping.  In  this  ca.se, 
it  .should  turn  its  findings  over  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  whether  an 
American  firm  or  indu.stry  has  been  hurt 
by  the  dumping.  If  it  makes  such  a 
finding,  a  penalty  known  as  equalizing 
duty  will  be  asses>ed.  reflecting  the  dif- 
ference betueen  the  price  at  which  the 
product  was  imported  and  the  price  at 
which  it  sells  in  similar  quantities  on  the 
Italian  market.  The  industry  estimates 
the  penalty  may  run  as  hich  as  a  half- 
millinn  dollars  on  the  last  few  shipments 
of  tetracycline. 

I  am  fi)rtunale  to  represent  a  State 
that  lias  long  been  in  the  furefront  of 
drug  progress.  Drug  companies  m  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  alone  account  for 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  total  drug  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  had  occasion  to  become 
particularly  aware  of  developments  that 
affect  the  industry.  But  I  have  called 
the  Senate's  attention  to  this  foreign 
purchasing  problem  in  some  detail  be- 
cause it  exemplifles  in  one  industry  the 
kind  of  difficulties  that  arc  common  to 
many  industries. 

Our  Nation  is  recovering  from  a  re- 
cession, but  each  increa.se  In  employ- 
ment seems  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
increase,  too.  in  unemployment.  This 
means  we  mu.st  exercise  careful  judg- 
ment in  expending  Government  fundo, 
to  bo  certain  we  maintain  a  nice  balance 
between  our  domestic  requirement  for 
more  jobs  and  the  savings  we  can  realize 
by  buying  overseas. 

Only  recently  have  we  become  aware 
of  the  severity  of  the  drain  on  U.S.  gold 
reserves.  In  an  efTort  to  reduce  this 
drain,  Conuress  has  recently  cut  by  80 
percent  the  value  of  goods  travelers  may 
bring  home  from  abroad  duty  free.  If 
we  continue  to  purchase  massive 
amounts  of  goods  abroad  for  the  Ai-mcd 
Forces,  are  we  not  subject  to  criticism 
by  our  citizens  for  imposing  on  mdivid- 
uals  sLiff  reaulations  from  which  we  ex- 
empt purchasing  officials  controlling  the 
expenditures  of  millions? 

Beyond  these  economic  considerations 
is  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  an 
agency  of  tho  U.S.  Government  in  totally 
ignoring  our  own  patent  law.  There  is 
no  question  that  MMSA  has  deliberately 
continued  to  purchase  tetracycline,  and 
perhaps  other  drugs,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge  that   the  producers  have  pirated 
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American  patents.  Is  this  an  approved 
policy  of  the  Department  of  E>efense? 
Is  it  being  done  in  other  fields,  as  well 
as  in  drugs? 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  Treasury  Department 
has  had  occasion  to  investigate  a  Gov- 
ernment purchasing  agency  on  a  com- 
plaint of  dumping.  I  hope  it  will  ser\'e 
the  purpose  of  putting  on  notice  all  pur- 
chasing agencies  and  all  individuals 
concerned  with  spending  Government 
funds  that  far  more  is  involved  in  buy- 
nvj.  a  product  or  a  service  than  the  price. 
The  national  interest  is  clearly  spelled 
out  in  various  resolutions  and  statutes 
I)ertaining  to  foreii-n  purchasing.  These 
resolutions  and  statutes  must  be  ob- 
served. 

As  I  have  said  before,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment f^oes  shopping  the  taxpayer  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  it  will  spend  his 
money  wisely,  for  a  good  purpose,  and 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 
This  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  drugs  in  Europe  from  patent 
pirates  who  are  deliberately  flouting  our 
antidumping  laws.  I  think  the  Trcas- 
uiT  Department  is  to  be  commended  for 
moving  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice. 


A  PENETRATING  LOOK  AT  THE 
NARCOTICS  PROBLEM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  was  brought  to  my  attention 
a  very  comprehensive  12-part  series  of 
articles  appearing  in  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.» 
Courier-Express  on  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem. Douclas  Turner,  the  author  of  this 
scries,  and  his  newspaper  m'j.'>t  be  com- 
mended for  devoting  so  much  space  to 
this  challenging  and  controversial  and 
vitally  important  subject.  While  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  of  the  implications  in 
Mr.  Turner's  articles.  I  am  greatly  im- 
pressed Willi  the  depth  of  his  probing, 
th.e  clarity  of  his  style,  and  the  forceful- 
ncss  of  his  expression.  This  is  a  first- 
rate  iijece  of  journalism  and  it  deserves 
to  be  .seriously  considered  even  by  tho.se 
who  may  not  entirely  agree  with  the  au- 
thor's point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Douglas  Turner's  articles  in 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

N.ARcoTKS  Addiction  Takes  Heavy  Toll  in 
Health  and  Property — 306  Victims 
CouNrtD  Here 

(By  Doughis  Turner  I 
(Narcotics  addiction   continues  to  eat   at 

the  moral  and  economic  fiber  of  the  crowded 

sections    of    the    State's    two    largest    cities. 

Nearly  half   of    all   the   Nation's   addlctp   are 

in  this  Slate,  and  their  ranks  are  growing. 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the 

problem  ) 

SLAVES 

Every  year,  about  3.000  recruits  In  New 
York  State  Join  the  army  of  the  walking 
dead — slaves  to  a  bitter-tasting  white  powder 
called  heroin. 

The  use  of  heroin,  taken  by  injection  into 
the  bloodstream,  into  the  skin,  into  muscle 
tls.sue  or  by  "snorting"  ( inhaling i ,  has  found 
favor  with  some  400  residents  of  Buffalo. 


COST   HIGH 

Ojmpared  with  the  State  total  of  20.648 
addicts,  Buffalo  ranks  of  "Junkies"  may  seem 
thin.  But  the  cost  to  the  addicts,  their 
families  and  the  community  In  terms  of  law 
enforcement  and  property  loss,  is  high. 

And  iLsmg  either  local  or  Federal  yard- 
sticks, heroin  addiction  in  Buffalo  has  in- 
crea.-ed  from  25  to  33  percent  in  the  last  9 
years. 

COUNT 

The  Fcder.il  Narcotics  Bureau  couiitcd  300 
addicts  here  in  1952.  Records  in  the  New 
York  City  office  of  the  Bureau  now  list  396 
here. 

Heroin,  an  opium  derivative.  Isn't  the  sole 
narcotic  marketed  through  lUlclt  drug  chan- 
nei5  In  the  .State. 

But  local  police  say  it  accounts  for  nearly 
all    the   criminal   addiction   in   Buffalo. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Nation's  dope 
capital,  heroin  is  used  by  about  88  percent 
of  that  city's  20,000  addicts 

LAWS    BLAMED 

Other  opium  derivatives — morphine  dem- 
erol,  codeine,  and  paregoric — account  for 
')!ie-tcnth  of  the  criminal  narcotic  sales  in 
the  Empire  State. 

Federal  agents  blame  New  York's  "weak, 
unrealistic  '  laws  and  the  dire  shortage  of 
facilities  for  humane  treatment  for  the 
chronic,  worsening  problem  of  addiction 
here. 

Armed  with  stiff  penalties  pa.'ised  by  Con- 
gress in  1956.  Federal  agents  have  made  deep 
inroads  on  dope  traffic  in  every  State  but 
New  York  and  California,  whose  old  laws 
also   have  come   under  Federal   fire. 

OPTIMISTIC 

In  a  recent  article,  TJ.S.  Narcotics  Commis- 
slnr.pr  Harry  Ansllnger  declared:  "We're  win- 
iiir.g  the  war  against  dope."  In  this  national 
war.  however.  New  York's  Legislature  and 
Departments  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene 
have  slipped  in'o  a  state  of  truce. 

Since  Federal  laws  were  toughened.  New 
York's  share  of  the  national  dope  traffic 
has   increased   from  43   to  46   percent. 

New  York's  20.648  Junkies  represent  about 
,;ii)on  m-re  than  were  listed  in  1957. 

CONTACT 

M'jst  of  these  first  tried  heroin  casually 
as  teenagers  or  young  adults.  Here  is  how 
one  young  addict  made  his  first  contact: 

"A  b'anch  of  guys  my  age  were  down  on 
the  corner.  Someone  said,  "Let's  try  some.' 
N<)  one  knew  where  to  buy  it  then,  but  we 
made  a  contact.  So  we  went  up  to  the  roof 
and  snorted." 

FOUR    PILLS 

Another  told  an  Interviewer: 

"Some  of  us  was  in  a  car.  One  of  the  guys 
said:  'Let's  take  off  (use  drugs)  before  we 
start    downtown." 

"I  said,  'Not  me,  I  don't  want  any.'  But 
one  of  the  guys  owed  me  $2  so  he  said.  'Come 
on.  I'll  give  you  four  pills  and  we'll  call  It 
even  ' 

"So  I  tried.  That  was  Just  skin  popping 
(injecting).  The  next  day  I  was  with  the 
same  guy  and  he  was  mainlining  ( taking  a 
heroin  solution  Into  the  bloodstream).  I 
tried  two  pills  at  once  that  time." 

TO  forget 

Men  and  women  take  these  poisons  because 
they  need  to  forget,  for  the  time,  who  they 
are.  By  numbing  the  senses  of  touch,  taste, 
smell,  and  sight,  dope  helps  the  user  blur  his 
world    into    something    of    his    own    makinc. 

For  a  few  hoiu-f,  anyway,  the  user  becomes 
more  poised,  confident.  In  the  words  of  an- 
other "Junkie"': 

"'It  felt  like  heat  was  coming  through  my 
body.  It  made  me  forget  all  things.  I  felt  I 
knew  everything.  I  talked  to  people  about 
Interesting  thlntrs." 


TEANsmON 

For  those  whose  need  to  blur  Is  great 
enough,  for  those  sufficiently  weak  willed  or 
weak  minded,  the  transition  from  casual 
user  to  "Junkie" — from  master  to  slave-  is 
smwuth  and  easy  in  cities  where  supplies  are 
readily  available. 

Unfortvsnately  for  the  addict,  heroin  and 
other  opiates  also  affect  the  body. 

Heroin  depresses  the  sensory  and  coordina- 
tion areas  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
The  drug  slows  the  pulse  but  stimulates 
vomiting,  sweating,  salivation ,  and  c inges- 
tion In  bronchial  tubes. 

weight  loss 

Because  he  is  continually  constipated  and 
subject  to  vomiting,  the  addict  loses  his 
ap[>etlte  and  loses  weight.  Heroin  will  also 
cause  painful  spasms  In  the  bile  duct. 

With  repeated  use.  the  nervous  system 
develops  a  tolerance  to  heroin.  So.  in  order 
to  get  the  same  kick  he  received  with  the 
first  shot,  the  addict  must  take  larger  doses 
more  frequently. 

Tills  me.ans  that  by  the  time  a  user  has 
developed  a  full-blown  habit  he  Is  daily 
taking  10  times  the  heroin  needed  to  kill  a 
normal  person. 

withdrawal 

An  addict  must  "take  off"  three  to  four 
times  a  day  or  he  will  begin  to  experience  the 
painful  symptoms  of  withdrawal. 

To  the  diehard  addict,  an  attempt  to 
v.:thdraw  completely  from  the  drug  witliout 
medical  assistance  is  to  risk  death  through 
a  sudden  drop  in  circulation. 

Without  the  drug,  the  addict  gets  severe 
cramps  in  the  abdomen,  excruciating  pains 
in  the  limbs,  fever.  Irregular  respiration  and 
diarrhea,   and   sometimes  convulsions. 

STEALING 

This  is  the  peddler's  hold  on  the  addict. 

"When  you  need  drugs."  an  addict  told 
the  interviewer,  "it'll  make  you  go  out  and 
st*al — every  time  you  get  a  dollar  you'll  use 
it  or  set  it  aside  until  you  do  need  It  for 
drugs" 

Police  Commissioner  Frank  N.  Felicctta 
said  a  high  percentage  of  those  arrested  here 
for  thefts  from  cars  and  stores  are  addicts. 
About  200  addicts  are  arrested  for  theft 
every  year. 

ARRESTS    MOUNT 

The  number  of  arrests  on  narcotics  viola- 
tions in  New  York  City  increases  at  a  rate  of 
200  a  year,  or  5  percent.  Records  of  the 
office  of  Nev  York  District  Attorney  Prank 
Hogan  showed  5.000  narcotics  arrests  in  1960. 

Nearly  a  third  of  all  the  felonies  brought 
before  the  city's  court  of  general  sessions 
in  1960  could  be  attributed  to  narcotics. 

PRICE 

It  Is  esthr.ated  that  an  addict  without  a 
conventional  source  of  Income  will  steal  $75 
from  the  public  for  every  $15  he  spends  on 
drugs.  Multiply  that  by  the  number  of 
addicts,  and  you  can  get  some  Idea  of  the 
price  the  community  pays. 

Tliey  wUl  also  steal  from  their  friends. 
parents,  and  other  relatives.  A  North  Buf- 
falo business  executive  recently  paid  out 
a  total  of  $1,600  to  downtown  pawnbrokers 
to  redeem  the  family's  clothing  and  Jewelry 
stolen  by  his  addict  son. 

NEW    START 

Tlie  bufcinessman  paid  out  thousands 
more  in  legal  fees  and  In  transportation 
costs  required  to  start  his  son  on  a  new  life 
in  another  part  of  the  country. 

A  resident  of  Buffalo's  West  Side  recently 
sold  his  house  after  paying  legal  fees  to 
fight  criminal  actions  brought  ag^ainst  his 
son  for  several  narcotics  violations. 

He  also  reportedly  paid  hundreds  more 
to  citizens  allegedly  swindled  by  his  son. 
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SERVING    TIME 

After  being  placed  on  probation,  the 
youth  posed  as  a  sales  clerk  at  an  appliance 
store  without  the  proprietor's  knowledge, 
took  money  for  television  sets,  then  fled 
without  delivering  the  merchandise.  He 
now  is  serving  time  on  a  narcotics  charge. 

A  downtown  clothier  finally  had  to  report 
A  relative  to  police  for  stealing  suits  from 
his  store.  The  youth  was  pawning  them  to 
obtain  cash  to  buy  heroin.  His  habit  cost 
him  $22  a  day. 

FOURTH    TERM 

At  the  age  of  24.  the  South  Buffalo  man 
now  is  serving  his  fourth  term  in  a  public 
correctional  Institution. 

In  1959.  the  Federal  Bureau  reported  2,875 
new  addicts  In  this  State.  Last  year,  us- 
ing improved  statistical  methods,  the  bureau 
uncovered  3,372  new  addicts. 

What  happens  to  them?  A  State  re- 
searcher on  narcotics  has  one  opinion ; 

■They   quit   if   they're   lucky,   wind    up   in 
prison  or  die  at  a  relatively  young  age" 


Clashing  Views  B.ar  Drug  Policy  -Conflict 

Between     Soft    .^nd    Hard    So    Deep    No 

Solution  Is  Reached 

I  By  Douglas  Turner  i 

(Experts  debate  the  narcotics  problem,  ob- 
scuring any  clear  coiirse  of  action.  The  cost 
of  this  dialog:  3,000  new  addicts  a  year 
and  millions  of  dollars  for  the  rackets  The 
second  in  a  series.) 

Irresistible  social  pressures  in  the  slums  of 
New  York  and  Buffalo  and  a  deep,  bitter  con- 
flict between  backers  of  two  solutions  to 
narcotic  addiction  help  keep  the  addict  in 
his  revolving  door 

Once  hooked  on  heroin,  the  aridict  runs 
afoul  of  the  law. 

Then  he  begins  his  futile  journey  through 
the  jails,  courts,  hospitals,  prisons  and  back 
to  his  old  neighborhood  and  friends,  who 
return  him  to  the  same  circuit. 

Police,  who  stalk  him  as  a  criminal,  put 
him  in  Jail,  where  he  may  need  medical  at- 
tention. The  courts,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  him  may  send  him  to  prison  where 
he  often  Is  regarded  as  a  man  with  psychi- 
atric problems. 

In  prison,  he  usually  becomes  the  model 
prisoner  and  is  released  before  the  end  of  his 
sentence.  He  is  placed  on  parole — dximped 
back  into  the  same  community  which  bred 
his  addiction. 

MANY    RELAPSE 

Finding  himself  faced  with  even  greater 
social  obstacles  because  he  is  an  ex-convict, 
he  may  take  up  his  old  habit.  About  9  out  of 
10  go  back  on  heroin  after  they  have  served 
time. 

Now  he  is  regarded  as  a  social  problem. 

Back  in  their  districts  many  State  legis- 
lators rage  against  the  menace,  demand  the 
death  penalty  for  peddlers  and  funds  for 
treatment  centers,  then  sit  meekly  in  the  leg- 
islature as  their  bills  die  in  committee. 

In  Washington.  New  York.  Albany  and 
throughout  the  State  at  periodic  open  and 
closed  hearings  on  the  menace,  the  debate 
between  proponents  of  the  soft  approach  and 
the  hard  approach  continues. 

Finding  themselves  in  continual  "funda- 
mental disagreement,"  the  two  groups  offer 
expert  advice  on  each  others'  bills,  and  even- 
tually kill  all  but  the  most  modest  State 
programs. 

In  this  way,  the  continuing  quarrel  serves 
the  rackets  to  direct  the  multimillion-dol- 
lar narcotic  traCftc  In  this  State,  those  offi- 
cials who  are  Indifferent  to  the  suffering  of 
the  addict,  and  citizens  who  recoil  from 
paying  the  price  of  easing  the  problem  of 
addiction. 

BITTERNESS.    SUSPICION 

Perhaps  it  Is  because  of  the  sheer  size  and 
complexity  of  the  addiction  problem,  but 
few  Issues  facing  the  State  government  nave 


aroused  such  bitterness  and.  in  some  cases. 
suspicion  among  groups  associated  with  the 
situation. 

Social  scientists,  psychologists,  and  some 
physicians  accuse  local  police  and  Federal 
officials  of  "repressive."  unscientific  prac- 
tices. 

Legislators  and  some  pro.secutors  charge 
officials  of  the  departments  of  mental  hy- 
sriene  .ind  health  with  indifference  and 
slugE;i'^hnop';  in  their  .ipprturh  to  the  proli- 
1cm. 

Federal  agents.  v.ho.sc  experience  with 
narcotics  is  the  longest,  closest,  and  most 
v.iriPd,  insist  they  have  the  best  ap- 
priiach-  a  basically  punitive  one. 

They  uniformly  take  a  dim  view  of  be- 
havionsts  who  want  to  t.ike  a  dlfterent 
course  of  action  In  coinbatiHij  n.ircotics.  a 
less  punitive  course  One  Federal  agent 
snapped : 

"I  wish  some  of  these  shoemakers  would 
stick  to  their  last.=!  If  this  keeps  up  we're 
tuning  to  wind  up  with  more  experts'  in  this 
lield  than  we  have  addicts. 

"Were  trying  to  create  a  drug-free  en- 
vironment, while  they  w.un  to  create  a  free 
drvig  society   " 

Backers  of  thi.s  tough  approach  want  to 
continue  penalizing  peddlers  .md  users  of 
drugs   to  reduce   drug   traffic   and    addiction 

Proponents  of  the  soft  approach  would 
like  to  see  something  like  the  so-called 
British   system    tried   in   New   York   State. 

HVSTER^^     ATTACKED 

One  of  the  chief  apologists  of  this  ap- 
proach. Dr  Isidor  Chein.  director  of  a  long- 
term  New  York  University  study  of  Juvenile 
addiction,  blames  harsh  laws  and.  in  part, 
the  hysteria  created  by  the  press  and  offi- 
cialdom for  the  extension  of  addiction  here. 

"The  hysterical  approach."  he  says,  "ob- 
scures t'ne  fact  that  the  most  horrible  as- 
pects of  addiction  are  all  associated  with  the 
illegality  of  the  possession  and  sale  of 
narcotics 

"The  addict  is  no  worse  off  tii.m  the  dia- 
betic patient  or.  for  that  matter,  than  the 
rest  of  us  who  require  reguUtr  ingestion  of 
certain  chemical  substances  known  as  food 
and  drink. 

"On  the  other  hand,  unlike  the  diabetic, 
the  addict  has  no  access  to  quality-con- 
trolled drugs  of  a  standardized  dos.ige  and 
free  of  dangerous  adulterants 

"SIDE    OF    SIN 

'From  the  law-and-order  side,  the  issue 
becomes  one  of  how  to  keep  hiin  from  the 
drug,  not  how  to  rehabilit«te  him  To  svig- 
gest  the  possibility  of  rehabilitating  him 
with  the  drug  is  to  be  on  the  side  of  sin" 

His  group  favors  a  variety  of  the  British 
system — a  chain  of  special.  24-liour  clinics 
to  enable  designated  physicians  to  adminis- 
ter heroin  under  strict  governmental  con- 
troUs. 

This  course,  its  supporters  Siiy.  would  t.ike 
the  high  profits  of  black-market  heroin 
sales  from  the  rackets  and  provide  a  simple, 
medically  controlled  way  for  the  addict  to 
withdraw  from  the  use  of  drugs 

Street  sales  of  heroin,  which  is  actually 
cheap  to  manufacture,  total  about  $250  mil- 
lion a  year  in  New  York  State,  according  to 
a  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  estimate 

Backing  this  "soft"  approach  are  officials 
of  the  New  York  (Cltyi  Academy  of  Medicine, 
the  Society  Medical  Society,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  American  Bar 
Association. 

NARCOTICS    CHItf     OPPOSES 

But  there  are  opponents  to  this  position 
found  in  nearly  every  group  associated  with 
narcotics  control.  The  most  bitter  opponent 
is  Dr.  Harry  J  AnsUnger.  a  U  S  Narcotics 
Commissioner. 

After  a  Joint  American  Bar-Medical  Asso- 
ciation committee  recommended  that  State 
and  Federal  laws  be  revised  to  permit  doc- 


tors to  administer  drugs  to  addicts.  Dr 
.^nsil^ger  assembled  and  circulated  a  18t>- 
page  txK)k  conl.iining  the  comnientt,  oi  30 
experts  opposed  to  the  ABA  .\MA  propusa: 
I  do  not  see  the  difference  '  Dr  AnsUngci 
.said  shortly  afterwards,  "between  the  peddler 
selling  poison  to  an  addict  or  the  Govern- 
ment giving  It  free  to  the  addict  It  is  still 
slow    murder   of    the   citizen   " 

Richard  H  Kuh,  administrative  assistant 
U>  New  York  District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan. 
interviewed  by  this  newspaper,  gives  these 
reasons  against  instituting  some  form  of 
ambulatory    treatment     of     addicts 

1  The  heroin  addict  is  not  satisfied  by 
less  potent  opiates  and  would  continue  to 
buy  his  heroin  on  the  Illegal  market  Even 
the  legalization  people  suggest  heroin  be 
legalized   ■ 

2  Mounting  dcjsages  .ire  recjuired  by  ihf 
addict  seeking  kicks'  Clinical  schemes  do 
not  contemplate  mounting  d'wages  "  Such 
addicts  would  continue  buying  illegal  heroin 

3  'Heroin  addicts  are  for  the  most  part 
distorted  personalities  m  rebellion  against 
such  regimentation  as  social  living  impcmes 
It  is  unlikely  therefore,  that  they  will  sub- 
mit willingly  to  a  system  of  registration  and 
rep'-rling  daily  to  clinics 

4  Neither  the  medical  profession  n.ir  the 
State  government  ought  to  engage  in  prac- 
tices which  ultimately  ruin  the  health  of 
patients. 

AVAILABILITY     IMPoRrA.Sl 

5  Experience  has  shown  that  addiction 
mcre.ises  proportionately  to  the  a\  ailabiUty 
f>f  drugs  It  is  tragic  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  one  of  the  highest  ra'e.s  of 
narcotlcism  of  any  white  collar  group  in 
the  community  This  would  seem  to  be 
linked  to  the  doctor's  ready  access  to  drugs  ' 

Despite  continued  opposition  to  It  In  some 
quarters,  llie  British  system.  '  to  use  a 
popular  handle,  is  being  viewed  with  in- 
creasing Irtvtjr 

Between  1920  .md  1924.  alxnu  40  cities 
had  clinics  to  administer  narcotics  to  ad- 
dicts on  an  outpatient  basis  They  were 
closed   by   the  Federal   Government 

New  York  City's  lasted  only  9  months 
Ff)ur  decades  ha\e  elaj)sed  slnr-e  this  ap- 
proach has  been  used.  c\en  on  au  experi- 
mental basis 


Cost  .SoMmMt.s  FAUroR  TO  ST^T^:  Lfgisla- 
Ti  RE  III — More  Realistic  NARcrmcs  L*ws 
Havf    B<x;ged    Down    for    Many    Years 

(  By  I>)Uglas  Turner  i 

I  Those  kids  Just  passed  it  aruund  like  it 
was  notlilng  Everybody  was  taking  it.  Just 
sniffing  It  I  didn't  know  it  would  blow  up 
everything  in  my  face  "  The  words  are 
those  of  a  heroin  addict — a  beneficiary  of  15 
years  oi  .st.ilemate  in  Stale  government  The 
third    In    a   series   of   articles  ) 

NO     PROCRE.SS 

New  York  State,  harboring  46  percent  of 
the  Nation's  addicts,  stands  as  the  only  State 
in  the  country  which  has  turned  back  efforts 
to  meet  liead  on  the  proljlem  of  mass  addic- 
tion 

The  Legislatures  of  Ohio  New  Jer-ey,  Illi- 
nois. Michigan,  and  more  recently.  Cali- 
fornia— all  States  where  addiction  Is  a  serious 
menace — have  either  authorized  longer  pri.son 
terms  for  peddlers  or  spent  large  sums  on 
treatment  f^iclUties.  or  both,  <* 

When  heroin  addiction  mushrcKjmed'  to  epi- 
demic proportions  shortly  after  World  War 
II.  many  New  York  State  legislators,  at  the 
urging  of  the  U.S.  Narcotics  Bureau,  began 
pushing  for  realistic  penal  laws  and  deten- 
tion centers  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
addicts. 

BLOCKED 

For  about  10  years,  sponsors  of  these  bills 
say,  officials  of  the  State  health  department 
successfully  blocked  many  of  the  proposals. 

Then,  about  4  years  ago.  the  major  re- 
sp<jnsibility  for  the  rehabilitation  of  addicts 
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was   paf-"!ed   to.   or  rather,   assumed  by,   the 
department  of  mental  hyelene. 

REOEfrr    PROD 

The  mental  hygiene  department  displayed 
little  urgency  about  the  narcotics  problem 
until  recently,  when  It  wrs  prodded  into  ac- 
tion by  Governor  Rockefeller  and  Senator 
W.Tlter  J   Mahoney,  of  Buffalo. 

Many  bills  languished  In  committee  be- 
cause some  legislators  were  disinclined  to 
spend  money  on  a  problem  which  didn't  exl^t 
In  their  districts. 

Tlie  most  spectncular  Illustration  of  this 
.■:t;Uemate  came  after  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Study  made  Its  final 
report  In  1959. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  sohhlttee  spent  1120,000  over  a  3-year 
period  slftim:  evidence  bri-ught  out  at  hear- 
ings at  which  nearly  100  expert  witnesses  tes- 
tified. 

The  committee  made  tlicse  recommeiida- 
tlons  Ut  halt  the  growth  of  addiction  In  New 
York  State: 

Build  a  hospital  fur  the  mas*  treatment  of 
addicts,  create  a  permanent  narcotics  com- 
mission; compel  addicUs  to  undergo  treat- 
nifi.t.  relax  the  laws  forbidding  doctors  to 
fidniinister  narcotics  to  addicti,  and  stiffen 
the  penalties  fur  peddlers  of  dope. 

DEAD 

"As  far  as  I  knew,  these  proposals  just 
died  a  quiet  death,"  recalled  Dr  Niels  C. 
Klend.-hoJ.  Buffalo  IndustrUlist  and  toxicol- 
oglst,  a  committee  member. 

Committee  Counsel  Bernard  Katzen  said 
the  pr  >pt:>f^als  died  dvie  to  a  "continual  pass- 
ing of  tlie  buck  "  from  the  State  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  and  from  State  department 
to  State  department, 

".S>mc  of  the.se  proposals  woula  have  coet 
a  great  de<U  of  money,"  said  Katzen.  "and 
you  always  find  the  legislators  exercising 
great  caution  when  you  have  a  budget  com- 
iiKtment  involved." 

PROPOSAL 

As  early  as  1947.  Senat<ir  Mahoney.  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau,  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  make  a  nar- 
cotics user  a  dls.)rdcrly  pers.  n  under  the 
law.  The  StAte  health  department  would 
have  had  the  responsibility  far  treating  the 
addict. 

New  Jersey  had  Just  enacted  a  similar  law, 
so  the  New  York  Legislature  approved  it 
overwhelmingly  But  then  Orv  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  vetoed  it.  reportedly  on  tlie  ad'. ice  of 
liie    health   department 

In  1949,  SenaU)r  Mahoney's  bill  passed 
again,  only  to  have  Governor  Dewey  reject  it 

The  health  dppartment.  according  to  sev- 
eral reports,  claimed  it  did  not  have  facili- 
ties fir  per.sonnel  required  to  handle  the 
problem. 

VETOED    BT    AVE 

Former  Assemblyman  Thomas  J  Runfola 
of  Buffalo  secured  passage  of  a  bill  calling 
for  life  Imprisonment  upon  conviction  for 
the  sale  of  addicting  narcotics  to  minors. 
Former  Gov  Avcrell  Harriman  vetoed  it  with- 
out comment. 

Tlien  Runfola.  In  1958.  obt, lined  p.issage  of 
a  bill  providing  for  compulsory  treatment  of 
narcotics  addicts  in  State  institutions.  Gov- 
ernor Ha.'-riman  vetoed   that   one.  too. 

"It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  health  depart- 
ment opposed  my  bill,"  Rtinfola  said.  Mal- 
colm Wilson  (now  Lieutenant  Governor  who 
then  was  assembly  c^xles  committee  chair- 
man) wanted  to  kill  the  bill  because  the 
Joint  Committee's  study  was  underway. 

LITTLE    USED 

The  legislature  has  since  enacted  a  com- 
pulsory commitment  bill,  but  It  has  been 
little  used. 

Legislators,  law  enforcement  officials,  and 
prosecutors,  who  have  made  their  try  at 
lobbying,  suspect  that  members  of  the  med- 


ical profession,  within  the  departments  and 
without,  opposed  any  legislation  that 
smacked  of  Inhumane  treatment  of  the  ad- 
dict— bills  which  dldnt  recognize  that  the 
addict  primarily  is  a  sick  man. 

But  their  BUsplclonB  have  never  been 
proven  correct. 

VARITTT    OF    BILLS 

Since  19.58.  m.ore  than  70  bills  have  been 
proposed,  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the 
narrotic  problem. 

They  call  for  creation  of  study  groups, 
higher  penalties  for  peddlers,  construction 
of  facilities  for  mass  treatment  of  addicts 
and  authority  for  physicians  to  administer 
drugs  to  addicts. 

"I'he  most  significant  of  these  bills  stalled 
in  committee.  An  apparently  weak  new  law 
authorizes  mandatory  commitment  of  ad- 
dicts to  State  mental  Institutions  for  treat- 
ment. 

There  is  still  no  move  afoot  In  the  legls- 
l.iture  to  reopen  the  question  of  narcotics 
addiction  on  a  broad  basis. 

Why  the  stalemate'' 

LE.^DERSHIP    NEED 

'  Tl,ere  Is  no  apparent  leadership,"  a  law 
enforcement  official  told  an  Interviewer. 
'  .Some  powerful  figure  In  State  government 
h.is  gut   to  t<ike  this  thing  by  the  horns  " 

One  upstate  legislator  said  the  Indiffer- 
ence of  officials  of  the  department  of  health 
and  mental  hygiene  was  to  blame. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "a  doctor  who 
successfully  treats  mental  Illness  or  tuber- 
culosis Can  cover  himself  with  glory.  But 
a  physician  gains  very  little  status  in  dealing 
with  'Junkies.'   " 


Addiction  Bills  Get  Scant  Upstate  Aid 

1  By  Douglas  Turner ) 
("It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  social 
problem  that  has  consistently  received  as 
much  determined  study  and  less  action  than 
the  narcotics  field" — 1961  Report  of  the  New 
York  County  Grand  Jurors  Association.  The 
foiiTth  in  a  series.) 

EFFORT 

Irked  at  the  apparent  reluctance  of  State 
agencies  to  use  p>owers  given  them  by  the 
legislature,  several  groups  this  year  launched 
drives  to  enact  more  concrete  programs  to 
combat  the  State's  growing  problem  of  drug 
addiction. 

The  public's  di.=satlsfaction  found  at  least 
token  expression  In  the  more  than  40  nar- 
cotic control  bills  submitted  to  the  1961 
legislature.  It  was  the  Largest  and  most  di- 
verse body  of  antladdlction  legislation  ever 
proposed  at  one  session. 

Many  of  these  bills  were  supported  by  New 
York  City  Democrats,  who  knew  the  addic- 
tion menace,  but  who  had  little  chance  of 
forcing  bills  out  of  the  Rep-.:bllcan-controllcd 
Cf^mmlltees. 

politics 

Tlie  political  complexion  of  the  legislature 
docs  have  its  effect  on  the  narcotics  problem. 
Both  houses  are  controlled  by  comfortable, 
though  narrowing  Republican  majorities. 

And  Republican  power  Is  concentrated  In 
the  State's  rural  and  suburban  districts. 
The  addicts  in  all  the  Republican-controlled 
assembly  districts  probably  do  not  number 
much  more  than  a  thousand. 

Sentiment  for  welfare,  antlbias  and  nar- 
cotic control  laws  Is  strongest  In  the  teem- 
ing, minority-conscious  districts  of  New 
York  City. 

concentration 

New  York  City  has  20.000  of  the  country's 
45,000  addicts.  But  its  Democratic  lawmak- 
ers arc  in  the  minority  In  the  legislature. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  most  Republican 
legislators  are  Indifferent  to  the  narcotic 
problem.  But  taken  as  a  group,  narcotics 
legislation  has.  so  far.  been  far  down  on  the 
list  of  needed  reforms. 


Schools,  health  services,  and  roads  under- 
standably come  first  in  relatively  prosperous, 
OOP-dominated  districts.     There  are  many 

demands  on  the  State  budget,  and  Republi- 
cans have  the  first  call. 

background 

Taking  this  as  the  background.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  hostility  could  be  aroused 
toward  a  narcotic  reform  bill  calling  for  a 
large  expenditure  of  funds. 

Part  of  this  opposition  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  for  non- 
medical purposes  Is  a  crime  in  New  York 
State. 

It  is  illegal  for  anyone  to  manufacture 
heroin  anywhere  In  the  United  States  or 
anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for 
that  matter.  Heroin  Is  used  by  about  88  per- 
cent of  the  State's  listed  20,648  addicts. 

pboblem 

With  his  constituents  demanding  reduc- 
tions m  tlie  district  welfare  costs  and  school 
taxes  and  complaining  about  crowded  class- 
rooms, poor  roads,  and  Inadequate  park  fa- 
cilities, a  rural  or  suburban  legislator  might 
well  ask  himself; 

"Why  should  we  divert  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  productive,  responsible  citizens  of 
this  State  to  coddle  a  pack  of  Junkies? 

"After  all,  they're  just  derelicts  and  crimi- 
nals, aren't  they?" 

POPULAR    CAUSES 

Tliere  has  never  been  much  open  opposi- 
tion to  spending  millions  to  eradicate  tuber- 
culosis or  discover  the  cause  of  cancer,  or 
comfort  t!".e  sick. 

The  addict  is  a  desperately  sick  man. 

But  reluctance  to  spend  money  on  the 
treatment  of  addicts  may  be  linked  with  the 
original  crime  of  taking  narcotics  in  the  first 
plice. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assess  what  Influ- 
ence the  racial  makeup  of  the  national  group 
of  addicts  has  on  the  fate  of  narcotics  legis- 
lation. 

MINORITirS 

Seventy-three  percent  of  all  addicts  in  the 
United  States  are  members  of  minority 
groups,  according  tc  some  statistics.  Negroes 
account  for  57  percent;  Mexicans,  7  percent, 
and  Puerto  Rlcans.  9  percent. 

The  legislator  has  at  his  disposal  any 
number  of  reasons  to  doubt  the  value  of 
virtually  any  piece  of  antladdlction  legisla- 
tion. 

BILLS 

Here  are  some  of  the  bills  proposed  this 
year  and  the  arguments  successfully  used 
against  them : 

killed   in    committee 

Censor  films  on  sex,  dope  addiction:  An 
infringement  of  freedom  of  speech. 

Create  study  group  to  probe  need  for  au- 
thorizing doctors  to  give  drugs  to  addicts: 
Ambulatory  treatment  would  Increase  ad- 
diction by  making  drugs  more  accessible. 

Require  convicted  addicts  to  register  with 
police:  An  infringement  on  civil  rights, 
would  create  unnecessary  work  for  police. 

Require  Judges  to  commit  addicts  to  State 
Institutions;  Facilities  not  available,  per- 
sonnel not  available  to  handle  addicts: 
makes  the  addict  seem  a  criminal;  treated 
addicts  have  shown  a  high  rate  of  relapse 
into  narcotics  use. 

Increase  sentences  for  narcotics  posses- 
sion: Too  punitive,  doesn't  recognize  that 
the  addict  Is  a  sick  man. 

Allow  doctors  to  administer  drugs  for 
withdrawal  or  to  maintain  addict  at  a  com- 
fortable dosage;  Doesn't  recognize  addict  Is 
a  criminal. 

Permit  dealth  penalty  for  sales;  life  lifl- 
prisonment  for  sales:  Juries  won't  convict 
If  the  sentences  are  too  stiff. 
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Create  permanent  commission  to  admin- 
ister narcotic  control  program  (a  Demo- 
cratic bUl)  :  Similar  Republican  measiire 
before  the  legislatiire. 

Set  up  narcotic  bureau  in  mental  hy- 
giene department  (G*P  bill)  :  Mental  hy- 
giene department  shovfcs  sluggishness  in  im- 
plementing  its   antiaddlction   program. 

Permit  addict-criminals  to  choose  hos- 
pitals rather  than  prison:  Permits  con- 
firmed criminals  to  get  off  too  easily. 

Fight  Killed  Proposals — Narcotic  Reforms 
Blocked 

(By  Douglas  Turner) 
(What  follows  is  an  example  of  how  the 
best-intentioned  programs  on  narcotics  can 
be  stalled  in  behind-the-scenes  legislative 
strife.  The  cast  of  characters  in  this  story 
Includes  Attorney  General  Kennedy,  U.S. 
Senators  Javits  and  Keating,  Governor 
Rockefeller,  and  State  Senator  Mahoney. 
The  fifth  in  a  series.) 

ESTRANGED 

The  two  most  powerful  forces  in  the  move- 
ment to  reform  the  State's  50-year-old  nar- 
cotic control  laws  locked  in  a  bitter  struggle 
during  the   1961   session  of  the  legislature. 

Born  in  a  spirit  of  grudging  compromise, 
the  bills  backed  by  the  two  groups  died  amid 
a  hot,  intraparty  fight  on  the  busy  closing 
day  of  the  session. 

Because  of  the  care  taken  in  forming  these 
programs  and  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
bills  were  killed,  the  two  groups  were  left 
estranged. 

OBSTACLE 

The  estrangement  between  the  leadership 
of  the  State  senate  on  one  hand  and  the 
most  powerful  anticrime  lobby  in  the  State — 
the  District  Attorneys  Associatlon^^xjuld 
emerge  as  a  key  obstacle  to  any  meaningful 
action  in  the  narcotics  field. 

The  fight  became  one  between  Richard  H. 
Kuh,  secretary  of  the  District  Attorneys 
Association,  and  Senator  George  Metcalf, 
Republican,  of  Auburn,  and  senate  majority 
leader.  Walter  J.  Mahoney,  of  Buffalo. 

Here  are  the  little-known  facts  of  this 
conflict: 

According  to  reports,  Senator  Mahoney 
late  last  year  became  fed  up  with  the  stalling 
by  the  Departments  of  Health  and  Mental 
Hygiene  in  coordinating  their  attack  on  ad- 
diction. 

DISCOURAGING 

He  authorized  his  research  counsel,  Joseph 
Kaltz,  and  Senator  Metcalf  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  push  by  meeting  with 
Robert  Wagner,   mayor  of  New  York. 

This  meeting  had  discouraging  results. 
Mayor  Wagner  showed  up  late  and  had  to 
leave  early. 

Almost  as  an  afterthought  Mayor  Wagner 
picked  a  liaison  man  to  work  on  narcotics 
legislation  with  the  senate.  The  senators 
never  heard  from  the  Wagner  appointee. 

BILL  DRAFTED 

Mahoney  had  Kaitz  call  a  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  of  health,  mental  hygiene, 
correction,  and  labor,  and  the  State  parole 
chairman  to  examine  a  bill  he  had  drafted. 

The  Mahoney  bill  would  create  the  post  of 
director  of  narcotics  control  In  the  office 
of  Governor  Rockefeller  to  direct  all  phases 
of  the  State's  attack  on  narcotics. 

The  Governor  liked  the  idea,  in  principle. 

The  director  would  coordinate  the  70  laws 
dealing  with  the  narcotic  problem  and  would 
make  sure  that  the  money  appropriated  un- 
der these  laws  was  being  properly  spent  by 
the    departments. 

OBJECTIONS 

The  commissioners  didn't  like  the  idea. 
According  to  one  description,  the  commis- 
sioners sat  in  stunned  silence  as  Kaitz  de- 
scrlbecf^e  bill. 


A  second  meeting  was  held  with  the  same 
group.  All  they  came  up  with  were  criticisms 
of  the  Mahoney  bill.    They  proposed  nothing. 

Mahoney  laid  the  law  down  at  the  third 
meeting.     He  told  the  commissioners; 

"If  the  combined  brains  of  this  group  can't 
come  up  with  a  suitable  piece  of  legl.slatlon. 
I'll  pass  a  bin  without  you  next  week  and 
I'll  get  the  Governor  to  sign  it" 

GETS    ACTION 

After  Senator  Mahoney  stormed  out  of 
the  meeting,  one  commissioner  said;  "Well. 
I'd  guess  we'd  better  get  down  to  work." 

The  bill  produced,  known  as  the  Senate 
rules  bill,  called  for  a  bureau  of  drug  ad- 
diction in  the  mental  hyciene  department, 
creation  of  separate  hospital  facilities  for 
addicts,  with  admission  of  addicts  for  treut- 
ment  on  court   certification. 

Meanwhile,  the  District  Attorneys  Asso- 
ciation, with  Kuh  directing  the  campaign, 
lined  up  heavy  support  for  Its  bills 

SUPPORT 

It  Included  the  two  U.S.  Senators  from 
New  York.  Jacob  Javits  and  Kenneth  B. 
Keating  and  leaders  of  the  American  Bar 
and  Medical  Associations,  the  Grand  Jury 
Association  of  New  York  County.  New  York 
City  youth  commissioner,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  New  York  City,  and  others 

Kuh's  bills  also  had  the  sympathetic  in- 
terest of  UJS.  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  US  Sec- 
retary   of    Health,    Education,    and    Welfare 

The  Kuh  program,  which  would  have  been 
effective  September  1.  1962  called  for  con- 
struction of  special  hospital  facilities,  the 
cost  of  which  would  be  shared  equally  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments 

provisions 

It  provided  that  criminals  facing  trial 
could  elect  to  take  an  examination  to  de- 
termine whether  they  were  drug  users  If 
they  were,  the  courts  would  be  permuted  to 
commit  them  to  one  of  the  addict  hospitals 
for  up  to  3  years. 

Governor  Rockefeller  didn't  like  Kuh's 
program.  Rockefef^r's  legal  counsel.  Rob- 
ert MacCrate,  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  administration  frowned  on  programs 
that  were  contingent  on  later  congressional 
action. 

The  assembly  passed  Kuh's  b^  143-144. 
but  it  stalled  in  Metcalf'.-^  son.tt^^.iltli  rom- 
mlttee.     It  was  dead. 

STALLEn 

The  senate  rules  bill  sailed  through  the 
senate,  but  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
Kuh  and  other  angry  backers  of  the  DAs 
association  had  It  killed  in  the  a.s.sembly 
rtiles  committee. 

Even  a  message  of  nece.sslty  from  the  Gov- 
ernor couldn't  budge  the  Mahoney  bill  out 
of  the  assembly  rules  committee,  headed  by 
Speaker  Joseph  F.  Carllno. 

(Incidentally,  Carlino  had  never  sent  a 
representative  to  the  meetings  called  by  Ma- 
honey, although  he  was  asked  to  do  so.) 

UP  to  congress 
The  next  move  was  up  to  Congress 
The  Javits-Keating  bills,  calling  for  hos- 
pital facilities,  commitment  powers  for 
Judges,  and  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Narcotics,  are  in  committee  to  stay,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  reports. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy,  who  had  as- 
sured Keating  in  March  that  his  depart- 
ment would  have  something  definite  on 
the  bills  by  the  end  of  the  week,  still  has 
not  issued  a  formal  opinion  on  the  program. 


Few     Addicts     Treated- -Commiiment     Law 
Called    Useless 

(By    Douglas    Turner  i 

(After   15  years  of  disagreement,  the    1900 
legislature    passed    a    historic    law    aimed    at 


cutting  Into  the  growing  dope  epidemic      It 
proved  of  little  value.    The  sixth  in  a  series  ) 

USELESS 

Tlie  much-touted  1960  law  which  allows 
judges  to  commit  narcotic  addicts  to  State 
mental  institutions  has  proved  useless  as  an 
effective  tool  In  combating  addiction. 

When  he  signed  the  bill  in  April  1960. 
Governor  Rockefeller  conunenteti: 

"Our  conscience  dictates  that  we  must  do 
something  immediately  to  care  for  and  at- 
tempt to  cure,  with  the  admittedly  inade- 
quate means  at  our  disposal,  those  addicts 
who  would  otherwise  be  wandering  t!.e 
streets,  often  committing  crimes  to  obtain 
muney  U)  satisfy  their  craving   " 

SMALL     DENT 

With  this  bill  he  called  it  the  most  Im- 
p  irtant  step  ever  taken  by  our  State  to 
deal  with  addiction — Governor  Rixrkefeller 
said  the  State  would  begin  "immediately"  to 
clear  the  streets  of  the  menace 

To  this  day— 14  months  alter  he  signed  his 
bill— all  but  a  handful  of  the  States  21.000 
addicts  still  are  wandering  the  streets  and 
i.ftcn    committing   crimes 

Until  May  1,  1961.  the  State  had  no  place 
t<j  put  these  addicts  under  the  1960  rom- 
niltment  law 

The  research  and  treatment  center  at 
Manhattan  State  Hospital,  opened  in  1959 
after  a  year  and  a  half  of  delays.  !.>>  not  re- 
ceiving addicts  under  the  1960  law 

FEW     TREATED 

The  treatment  center  at  Central  Isllp 
State  Hospital— located  on  1/mg  Island.  40 
miles  from  Manhattan  -has  about  two  dozen 
inmates 

Announcements  issued  from  the  MenUl 
Hygiene  Department  press  office  in  Albany 
c.iw    the    Central    Isllp    facility    a    treatment 

center 

The  medical  Ktaff  and  employes  at  Central 
I.sUp  look  upon  the  project  as  an  experiment. 
Arcordlng  to  their  own  words,  they  are  ac- 
cept :ng,  in  the  main.    "sUir  pupils  " 

VOLUNTEERS 

Tlie  hospital  will  accept  only  patients  who 
•. o'.unteer  for  treatment  and  who  have  a  high 
degree  of  "mot.vation"  for  complete  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  1960  law  permits  Judges  to  commit 
addicts  for  1  year,  but  at  last  rep<jrts  Central 
Isllp  is  takinp  only  addicts  who  sign  their 
own  petition  to  court,  knowing  that  the 
Judges  will  certify  them  for  treatment  for 
a  year. 

UUca  State  Hospiuvl  opened  a  20-bed  ward 
about  a  month  ago  to  receive  addicts  for 
long-term    treatment   and   rehabilitation 

SAME     POLICY 

The  policy  at  Utlca  State  is  expected  to 
be  the  same  ;is  at  Central  Isllp 

•  We're  not  yet  in  a  position  lo  accept 
patients  without  some  prior  consultation  to 
determine  their  suitability,"  a  mental  hy- 
giene department  aid  said 

Mental  hygiene  is  taking  every  precaution 
against  the  project  at  Central  Isllp  being  a 
failure  in  the  same  way  as  the  New  York 
City  and  Federal  addict  hospitals  have  been 

FEW      CURES 

Survevs  show  that  about  85  percent  of 
the  former  patients  at  the  city  and  Federal 
hospitals  return  to  the  illegal  use  of  drugs 
shortly  alter  they  are  released  from  treat- 
ment 

The  courts'  powers  of  commitment  were 
so  little  u.sed  that  a  youth  who  presented 
him.self  for  treatment  at  Central  Islip  Just 
prior  to  its  opening  had  to  be  signed  in  on 
an  Improvised  form. 

That  was  13  months  after  the  law  wa.s 
signed  by  Governor  Rockefeller. 

ANOTHER    LAG 

Although  Dr  Paul  H  Hoch,  commissioner 
of    mental    hygiene,    suggested   In    1957    that 
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state  mental  hospitals  be  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  addicts,  his  department  has  exer- 
cised little  speed  m  implementing  the  pow- 
ers given  It  by  the  legislature 

A  $160,000  appropriation  for  a  pilot  re- 
search program  for  the  fiscal  year  1956  57 
was  never  u.sed 

A  legislative  committee  ^ftked  Dr  H(jch 
and  heallli  commissioner.  Herman  HiUleboe, 
to  "share  Its  sense  of  urgency"  about  the 
need  t<j  establish  a  research  center. 

LONG  WArr 

The  committee  a.>^ked  Hoch  and  HUleboe 
If  additional  laws  were  needed  to  establish 
the  center  The  committee  w;ts  ad\lsed  by 
letter  that  no  enabling  legisl.ition  W(;)u!d  be 
needed 

It  took  mental  hygiene  department  ne.trly 
18  months  to  open  its  Manhattan  State  Hos- 
pital research  center 

The  special  legislative  committee  In  1959. 
while  waiting  for  Manhatt.m  to  open,  called 
for  "a  more  concerted  and  aggressive  effort  " 
to  get  the  State's  attack  on  addiction  mov- 
ing 

PRODDED 

The  next  March,  the  legislature  appropri- 
ated » 3 00  000  for  the  Central  Islip  Center. 
Not  a  nickel  was  spent  at)  the  project  until 
October  when  mental  hygiene  department 
was  prodded  into  action  bv  Governor  Rocke- 
feller 

The  center  was  ojjcned  May  1,  with  a  sUiff 
recruited  chiefly  from  the  rest  of  the  hospital. 
Staff  members  were  directed  to  volunteer  for 
the  project. 

When  a  reporter  visited  the  hospital  in 
early  June,  there  were  14  inmates  Most  of 
them  were  referred  to  the  hospital  by  parole 
and  probation  officials  and  s<jcial  acencles 
Central  Islip  eventually  will  have  facilities 
I"r  80   jiatlents 

WORK    CONTINUF.S 

Workmen  are  still  erecting  the  fence 
around  the  special  ward  reserved  for  addicts. 

The  weakness  m  the  commitment  law  is 
in   the  fine  j)rint 

This  was  brought  out  In  congressional 
testimony  on  March  2.  1961,  by  Henry  L 
Giordano.  US  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Nar- 
cotics     He   siud 

"The  bill  did  not  call  for  the  compulsion 
of  bringing  the  addict  in  and  compelling  him 
to  take   treatment. 

.NO    RESULTS 

"The  bill  provided  lor  an  addict  to  volun- 
tarily present  himself  for  commitment,  and 
once  he  did  he  was  then  put  in  the  hospital 
and  stayed  until  treatment  was  completed. 

"Although  the  bill  has  been  in  effect  for  a 
year  there  have  beeen  no  results  because  the 
addict  will  not  volunt.iiriIy  come  in  for  this 
treatment." 


Costly,    Discouraci.ng — Few    Drug    Addicts 
Are   Really   Cured 

(  By  Dtjuglas  Turner  i 
(The  discouraging  results  of  past  experi- 
ments with  hctfpltal  treatment  of  addicts 
has  created  a  dilemma  for  the  courts  and 
the  legislature.  Here  is  the  experience  of 
one  hospital      The  seventh  in  a  series  i 

TREATMENT 

Amid  the  confusion  about  treatment  of 
narcotic  addicts  in  special  hospital  facilities, 
three   facts  have  been  determined: 

I  Getting  the  addict  to  withdraw  com- 
I)letely  from  his  physical  dependence  on 
heroin-  used  by  88  percent  of  the  State's 
21.000  addicts- -is  accomplished  without  dif- 
tirulty, 

2.  Helping  the  addict  to  withdraw  from 
his  emotional  dependence  on  the  drug  Is 
not  as  easy.  Nearly  all  addicts  who  are  seri- 
ously "ho<jked  "  return  to  use  of  drugs  soon 
after  they  are  released  from  treatment 


expensive 

3  Setting  up  centers  for  physical  and 
emotional  rebuilding  of  the  addict  is  ex- 
tremely  expensive. 

This  is  why  the  modest  State  pilot  pro- 
grams in  addict  treatment  are  being  under- 
taken, according  to  one  hospital  director. 
■  with   great  trepidation." 

Experience  with  other  treatment  centers 
has  shown  most  attempts  to  permanently 
cure  the  addict  of  his  heroin  habit  have 
ended    in    failure 

SURVEY 

No  public  fifficlal,  no  matter  how  ncble  his 
aims,  wants  Xo  spend  money  on  failure 

Perhaps  the  best  documented  survey  of 
relapse  into  drug  use  after  hospital  treat- 
ment— physicians  call  It  recidivism — was 
conducted  on  Juveniles  released  from  River- 
side   Hospital. 

Rr.  erside  Hospltfil  for  adolescent  addicts 
was  fij)ened  in  the  Bronx  in  1952  after  in- 
cidence of  addition  in  young  people  had 
taken  an  alarming  upward  turn 

costs  shared 

The  courts  were  given  the  power  to  com- 
mit any  addict  under  21  to  the  hospital  for 
up  to  3  years.  The  average  number  of  pa- 
tients there  is  about  145  and  they  usually 
stay  for  6  months 

Tt\e  State  and  city  of  New  York  share 
equally  m  operating  the  hospital.  Tlic  cost 
per  pa*  lent  per  year  is  close  to  $9  000  The 
Institution's  annual  budget  is  about  f  1  4 
million 

Aside  from  the  experience  gained  from 
the  Riverside  project,  the  hospital  ttirned  cut 
to   be   a   near   total    failure. 

BACK  ON  JUNK 

A  survey  conducted  recently  showed  that 
nearly  every  youth  who  was  truly  addicted 
to  heroin  before  he  entered  returned  to  Junk 
after  hi.-;  release. 

One  Buffalo  youth  was  committed  three 
tunes  by  his  parents  He  now  is  serving 
tune  in  Erie  County  Penitentiary  for  theft 

Another  survey  showed  that  as  many  non- 
commitled  adolescents  eventually  discon- 
tinued use  of  drugs  as  did  those  who  under- 
went treatment 

Failure 

Riverside  Hospital.  US  Narcotics  Commis- 
sioner Harry  J  Anslinger  said,  is  "a  com- 
plete failure  because  the  inmates  were  not 
compelled  to  stay  More  or  less,  the  addict 
cotild  come   and   go  as  he   pleased  " 

A  State  senate  investigator  placed  the 
blame  on  the  redtape  which  ensnarls  the  in- 
stitution. 

"It's  pathetic  to  see."  the  investigator  said. 
The  boys  and  girls  in  there  spend  'oo  much 
time  Just  looking  at  the  ceiling. 

LITTLE    training 

"There  is  only  elementary  academic  train- 
ing •  •  •  They  get  to  do  a  little  pottery 
work  or  occupy  themselves  with  occupational 
therapy. 

"They  aren't  trained  to  do  anything  else 
when  they  get  out  They're  Just  plain 
bored.  All  they  think  about  is  getting  at 
the   Junk'  when  they  get  back  on  the  street." 

Because  of  the  inability  to  obtain  clear- 
ance from  the  public  and  community  organ- 
izations which  oversee  the  hospital's  work, 
the  investigator  said.  Riverside  had  to  reject 
one  industrialist's  offer  of  free  machinery 
with   an   instructor  to  retrain  the   inmates, 

redtape    BLAMED 

"It's  paralyzed  by  redtape,"  he  said. 
"Without  other  skills,  the  Inmate  returns  to 
the  same  neighborhood,  the  same  social  con- 
ditions and  the  'rats'  who  hooked  him  on 
dope  in  the  first  place." 

To  the  Federal  agents.  Riverside  has  one 
value.     It   keeps    potential    pushers   off    the 


street:  keeps  them  in  quarantine  where  they 
can't  contaminate  others  with  the  habit 

Many  New  York  City  officials  want  to  close 
the  hospital.  But  they  say  it  wont  be 
closed   until   other  facilities   are   found 

MORALE    LO'W 

But  the  impending  end  to  the  Riverside 
experiment  Is  having  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  staff. 

The  closing  of  Riverside  will  leave  New 
York  State  with  only  100  beds  for  long-term 
treatment  of  addicts — a  ratio  of  1  bed  for 
every  210  listed  persons  under  the  dally  in- 
fluence of  narcotic  drugs. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  there  may  be  a 
total  of  150  more  beds  provided  by  local 
governments  in  the  New  York  City  area 

short  stays 

The.se  will  be  used,  in  the  main,  to  help 
the  addict  get  through  his  withdrawal  pe- 
riod comfortably.  Long-term  rehjibililation 
programs  are  not  envisioned. 

There  are  another  55  beds  at  Manlrattan 
State  Hospital's  research  facility.  But  ad- 
dicts, for  the  present,  are  staying  about  a 
month 

DISCOURAGING 

The  m-hospital  phase  of  treatment  has 
been   expensive   and   discouraging,   so   far 

From  the  standpoint  of  some  Federal 
agents,  many  of  these  addicts  would  receive 
as  m.uch  benefit  from  a  Jail  term. 

Drug  Problem — California  Takes  Bold  Steps 

(By  Douglas  Turner) 

(California's  new  program  combining  hu- 
mane, yet  firm  treatment  of  addicts  and  stiff 
penalties  for  peddlers  leaves  New  York  State 
the  last  of  the  major  addiction  States  with- 
out a  firm  stand  against  the  dope  epidemic 
This  is  the  eighth  in  a  series  i 

DECISION 

Freed  of  the  indecision  which  has  plagued 
New  York  for  over  a  decade,  California  has 
Just  launched  a  major  offensive  against  its 
own  growing  addiction  problem. 

The  program,  fostered  by  Gov.  Edmund 
G  I  Pat  I  Brown  and  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled  legislature  calls   for — 

1  Drastically  Increased  prison  term»s  and 
fines  for  those  who  sell  or  possess  narcotics. 

2  A  $7-mlllion  appropriation  to  set  up  a 
rehabilitation  center  for  treatment  of  ad- 
dicts. 

3  Powers  for  the  cotirts  to  commit  addicts 
for  care  and  rehabilitation  for  up  to  five 
years. 

COtTlT    CHANGES 

4  Powers  for  the  California  corrections 
commissioner  to  set  up  a  "halfway  house" 
for  addicts  in  one  of  that  State's  large  metro- 
politan areas. 

5  Removal  of  narcotics  cases  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  State's  city  courts  and 
police  courts. 

6.  Registration  of  all  those  convicted  of  a 
narcotic    law    violation. 

Like  New  York.  California's  ranks  of  ad- 
dicts have  been  growing.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  lists  7,500  addicts  in  Cali- 
fornia   compared  with  4,900  3  years  ago 

California,  as  does  New  York,  has  a  larger 
share  of  the  national  narcotics  problem  than 
it  did  a  few  years  ago. 

to  sign 

In  1957.  11  percent  of  the  Nation's  addicts 
were  in  California  Now.  it  has  nearly  17 
percent      New  York  State  has  46  percent. 

Most  of  these  bills  were  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  6-month  legislative  session  10 
days  ago  Deputy  Attorney  General  George 
H.  Brereton  told  the  Courier-Express  that 
Governor  Brown  will  sign  the  entire  pro- 
gram into  law. 

New  York  State  now  has  facilities  for 
long-term  care  of  about  100  addicts.     With 
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Its  new  treatment  center,  California  will  be 
able  to  care  for  1,800  addicts  at  one  time. 

aBPAHATTOir 

"Now  we  can  reach  the  addict."  Oorernor 
Brown  said,  "whenever  he  comes  to  public 
attention.  We  can  sweep  him  off  the  streets 
and  away  from  our  schools  and  children. 

"We  can  separate  him  from  the  vicious 
temptations  of  the  peddler  and  from  his  own 
weakne&s. 

"Our  new  laws  forewarn  the  narcotics 
peddler  that  California  will  put  him  in  Jail 
and  keep  him  there." 

Governor  Brown,  the  California  District 
Attorneys  Association,  and  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  legislature  beat  back  at- 
tempts by  minority  groups  and  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  to  soften  his 
program. 

MARIHT7AM.\ 

The  Friends  of  Legislation,  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Organization,  and  the  ACLU 
took  the  position  that  penalties  were  already 
sufllclent.  The  Community  Service  Organiza- 
tion Is  made  up  of  Americans  of  Mexican 
origin. 

Marihuana  use  and  sales  is  a  problem 
among  California's  Latin-American  popula- 
tion. 

A  major  feature  of  the  new  legislation 
is  that  the  old  1-year  sentence  for  posses- 
sion of  narcotics  is  eliminated. 

A  peddler  in  New  York  State  can  be 
arrested  with  about  50  capsules  of  heroin 
and  still  receive  a  1-year  sentence. 

The  new  California  law  provides  that  pos- 
session of  narcotics,  except  marihuana,  is 
piinlshable  by  a  2  to  10-year  prison  term  on 
the  first  offense.  The  convict  is  not  eligible 
for  parole  until  he  has  served  2'2   years. 

SKNTENCES 

The  second  offense  for  mere  possession  is 
5  to  20  years,  with  no  parole  until  5 
years.  In  this  State,  a  second  offender  for 
possession  of  less  than  one-eighth  of  an 
ounce  of  heroin — 50  capsules — can  receive 
a  sentence  of  no  less  than  6  months;  no 
more  than  a  year. 

Last  October,  Buffalo  City  Judge  Casimir 
Partyka  sentenced  one  person  to  6  months 
in  Erie  County  Penitentiary.  It  was  the 
addict's  sixth  conviction  on  a  narcotics  of- 
fense.    It  was  his  ninth  arrest. 

Under  the  California  code,  a  third  offender 
on  a  possession  offense  gets  15  years  to  life. 
He  must  serve  at  least  15  years  in  prison. 

PROVISIONS 

Other  features  of  the  new  California  penal 
code: 

First  offense — sale  to  minors,  10  years  to 
life;  cultivating  marihuana,  1  to  10  years; 
marihuana  sales  to  minors,  10  years  to  life; 
sales  or  transportation  of  narcotics  into  the 
State,  5  years  to  life. 

The  courts  are  prohibited  from  granting 
probation  to  any  adult  convicted  for  the 
first  time  of  selling  or  giving  narcotics  to  a 
nilnor  or  inducing  a  minor  to  use  dope. 

Maximum  $20,000  fines  also  may  be  im- 
posed for  many  of  the  narcotics  violations. 

"This  law,"  commented  Governor  Brown, 
"provides  for  court  commitment  of  addicts  to 
a  facility  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
prison  director. 

FOLLOW    TEEND 

"These  people  will  be  committed  for  periods 
up  to  5  years  If  they  commit  themselves 
voluntarily,  or  have  been  convicted  of  mis- 
demeanors. 

"The  law  also  provides  for  commitment 
for  up  to  10  years  if  the  addict  has  been 
convicted  oX  a  felony." 

Thus  California  has  followed  the  trend  set 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  State* 
of  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota.  Illinois, 
and  Missouri. 


MoTTVATTD  Pathnts — Nkw  Dope  Addict  Cire 
Being    Tried 
(By  Douglas  Turner) 
(An    experiment  has   begun   on   Long   Is- 
land.    Future  Actions  of   the  State   legisla- 
ttire  la  combating  addiction  may  depend  on 
its  success.    The  ninth  in  a  series  ) 

EXPERIMENT 

A  group  of  young  heroin  addicts,  inmates 
of  a  new  State  institution,  are  trying  to 
grow  new  roots  In  the  sandy  soil  of  Long 
Island. 

These  inmates  are  the  objects  of  an  exper- 
iment being  conducted  by  the  State  mental 
hyc;iene  department  at  Central  Isllp  State 
Hospital  on  Long  Island 

Despite  failures  in  other  attempts,  the 
department  Is  trying  to  effect  a  heretofore 
unknown  physical  and  emotional  cure  in 
young  men  with  hope. 

M0TIV.\TiriN 

This  institution  is  for  addicts  with  what 
the  psychiatrists  call  motivation. 

One  such  young  man  is  Perry,  a  Negro 
machinist,  whose  motivation  is  his  loving. 
naive  wife  and  his  G-monih-old  baby  daugh- 
ter. 

Perry,  now  25.  had  been  using  henin  in 
increasing  amounts  since  he  was  15  He  re- 
cened  his  first  snort  of  horse."  to  use  his 
words,  from  a  family  friend. 

FRIEND 

"He  offered  It  to  me,"  Perry  told  a  visitor. 
"in  much  the  same  m.inner  you  might  offer 
a  friend  a  cocktail;  there  is  that  much  of  it 
around  in  New  York." 

Perry  gazed  wistfully  through  the  heavily 
screened  wind'jw.  then  said:  "I  bear  no  111 
feelings.  He  is  still  one  of  the  best  friends 
I  liave.    He's  rcRl  sorry 

"But  he's  not  the  average  type  of  friend 
a  junkie  would  liave." 

NOT     AVIR.fCE 

Perry  is  not  the  avern^e  type  of  Junkie. 
Popular  in  high  school,  he  became  pre.";ldpnt 
of  his  school's  Rtxident  government  He 
won  a  letter  in  track. 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  .somebody  "  he 
said.  "I  kept  on  snorting  (inhaling)  from 
time  to  time.  I  worn  to  college  for  a  year 
I  kept  it  up 

"Tlien  I  started  to  kid  myself  I  stopped, 
told  myself  I  wasn't  hooked. 

NEVrai    FORGET 

"But  to  know  the  feeling  is  to  be  hooked, 
lis  like  a  good  meal  you  had  once.  In  your 
mind,  you  never  forget  the  taste. 

"At  20.  I  had  to  go  into  the  Army.  I  got 
a  girl  to  supply  nie  when  I  w;i£  sent  to 
Japan.  That  was  when  I  started  using  the 
needle  regularly" 

In  Japan.  Perry  was  liking  15  doses  a  dav. 
a  heavy  habit  that  would  have  ro.st  him  »150 
a  day  here  "but  what  you  would  pay  HO  in 
the  States  for  you  could  buy  in  Japan  fi<r  $1." 

HAD    FEELING 

"Before  I  came  home."  he  .'^aid.  "I  tried  to 
cut  down.    Money  was  the  main  thing" 

But  he  couldn't  let  it  alone;  he  had  h.ad 
"the  feeling  " 

Still  a  Junkie.  Perry  married  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  but  his  habit  cost  the  family  many 
of  the  comforts  they  would  have  had  He 
was  spending  half  of  his  pay  for  heroin 

wife's  idea 

Perry's  wife  read  in  a  newspaper  that 
Central  Islip's  addict  wards  were  to  open 
May  1.  He  would  have  to  commit  him.self 
for  a  year,  but  she  wanted  him  to  go 

"I  came  here  because  I  'dug'  myself  I 
want  my  wife  and  my  child  My  wife  Is 
good  and  I  want  to  be  as  good  as  she  de- 
serves," 

Perry  was  the  first  patient  admitted  to 
Central  Islip.     He  is  what  the  staff  calls  "a 


star  pupil,"  meaning  an  addict  with  a  sense 
of  competition  and  a  real  desire  to  "kick 
the  habit  " 

XZPKNSIVK 

Central    Islip    la    an    expensive    operation 
Dr   Francis  J   OVelll  said  the  yearly  cost  per 
p.itient  will  be  about  $6,000. 

With  this  money,  the  hospital  provides 
three  psychiatrists,  two  clinical  psycholo- 
gists, two  E(5clal  workers,  teachers,  nurses, 
and  attendants. 

There  will  be  a  ratio  of  1  employee  to  l  pa- 
tient Dr  ONelll  hopes  to  keep  tlie  In- 
mates occupied  with  viiCuUonal  training, 
sports,  academic  training,  and  psychiatric 
and  psychological  therapy. 

All  will  remain  at  tlie  hosplt.il  from  6 
months  to  1  year. 

NEW   Lire 

la  that  time,  Dr  O'Neill  li'>pes  to  instill 
a  sufflclent  sense  of  values  and  build  new 
skills  so  the  Inmates  won't  be  dependent  on 
their  iiid  friends,  tlielr  old  ways,  and  the 
drug 

Results  of  the  only  other  exp>erifnce  in 
hospital  tre.itment  of  young  addicLs  uu  a 
long-term  basis  are  discouraging. 

E.ssentially  all  the  inm.ttes  at  Ruerside 
Hospital  in  the  Bronx  relurueU  to  tlie  drug 
after  their  release 

With  thU  exporience  m  nui.d  Dr  O'Neill 
wants  addicts  wiiii  ilie  tx-bt  ctiances  of  re- 
covery. 

"We  want  sonieb. ><.ly  who  says  he  w.ints 
to  get  well,  ■  he  said.  '  SometKxly  who  h.is 
t)een  addicted  less  th:in  5  years 

'We  are  reluctant  to  t.ike  hardt-ned  crimi- 
nals. We  also  would  like  to  pick  those 
whom  we  can  get  back  Into  a  decent  en- 
vironment" 

TTie  director  said  he  intends  to  experiment 
with  tested  psycliiatric  drugs.  He  plans  to 
use  part  of  $382,000  grant  Iruni  the  Nalloiiai 
Institutes  of  Health  for  drug  expermiciiia  at 
Central  Lsllp 

IDEAL 

These  drugs  affect  many  chariicter  dis- 
orders   which    sometimes    lead    to   crime,    he 

.'.iKl 

Tlic  phya.c.tl  .surr  lundings  at  Central  I.''hp 
are  ideal  for  sucii  a  project.  Looking  much 
like  a  wooded  col'.etje  ctinpus.  the  hospital 
is  40  miles  from  New  York  City 

But  Dr.  O'Neill,  who  favors  the  upf>n  hos- 
pital idea,  ha."i  reluctantly  taken  steps  to 
insure  complete  .security. 

There  is  a  lock  on  every  do<jr  in  the  two 
40- bed  ward."!,  and  numbered  boardi;  for  the 
keys  Tlie  medicine  cabinet  is  a  safe  be- 
hind two  heavy,  locked  doors 

It  contains  methedone,  the  i.arcotlc  used 
t'>  .'itlp  addicts  withdraw  comfortably  from 
;:,f>;r  physical  dependence  on  heroin. 

HIGH    TTHCX 

There  i.s  a  high  wire  fence  :iround  the  two 
wards  and  an  attendant  in  every  riX)m  in 
the  special  wards. 

"I  don't  know  whether  we'll  be  successful 
or  not,"  Dr.  O'Neill  said.  "But  if  we  can 
help  two-thirds  of  these  people  I'll  be  more 
than  happy   " 

Favored    bt    Police     Stiffer    Laws    Calied 
Ket  to  Dope  Control 

(By  Douglas  Turner) 
("From  the  law  and  order  side,  the  issue 
becomes  one  of  how  to  keep  the  addict  from 
the  drug,  not  how  to  rehablliute  him" — Dr. 
Isldor  Cheln.  director  of  a  New  York  Univer- 
sity study  on  Juvenile  addiction.  The  10th 
in   a  series  ) 

OHIO'S    EXAMPLK 

To  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  and  local 
police  there  la  a  simple.  Inexpensive  way  to 
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clear  the  streets  of  the  peddlers  and 
addict-thieves — put  them  In  Jail  and  leave 
them  there. 

Addicts  and  addict-peddlers  elicit  little 
sympathy  from  men  like  Police  Commis- 
sioner Frank  N.  Fellcetta.  US.  Narcotics 
C'lmmissioner  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  and  his 
New   York   supervisor,  George   Gatlney. 

They  like  to  point  to  what  Ohio  has  done 
lu  the  field  with  Its  1955  penalties  against 
illegal   posses,slon  of  narcotics. 

STIFF    TERMS 

Ohio  law  formerly  called  for  a  maximum 
6-year  Imprisonment  for  this  oRen.se  But 
the  penalty  now  is  2  to  15  years  on  the  first 
offense  and  5  Uj  20   years  for  the  second. 

Mere  fxiesession  of  heroin  in  New  York 
Slate  -one-eighth  of  an  ounce— Is  punish- 
able by  maximum  penalty  of  1  year  in  prison 
and  a  $500  fine. 

A  comparison  of  the  incidence  of  new- 
cases  of  addiction  in  New  York  State  and 
Ohio  since  the  new  Ohio  penalties  became 
effective  in  lat*  1955  shows  4,394  new  addicts 
reix)rted  that  year  in  New  York  St.ate  as 
against  322  in  Ohio  By  1960  Ohio's  figure 
had  dropped  to  59.  while  New  York  recorded 
3  372. 

ADDICTS     MIGRATE 

The  graphic  results  shown  in  Ohio  are  im- 
possible in  New  York  State  bec.iuse  of  its 
laws,  the  Federal  Bureau  claims 

In  fact,  according  to  Chief  John  E  Stan- 
ton of  the  local  police  narcotics  bureau,  the 
tough  new  laws  in  Ohio  have  ;iggra', ated 
Buffalo's   dope    problem 

He  says  many  of  the  new  peddlers  and 
addicts  here  have  c<jme  from  Ohio  In  Ohio, 
the  user  lives  in  fear  of  a  longtime  prison 
sentence  In  New  York,  the  worst  he  can 
gel  16  a  year  and  a  $500  fine  As  a  matter  of 
practice  most  city  court  Judges  here  allow 
first-offense  addicts  off  wiUi  a  suspended 
sentence  and  a  reprimand. 

GOTHAM     SUFFERS 

And  police  rec.irds  here  show  that  most 
of  the  hardened  addict -peddlers  arrested  In 
massive  raids  within  the  last  2  years 
started  their  career.^  with  a  suspended  sen- 
tence from   a  city  court  Judge. 

E>r  Anslinger  in  his  many,  well-publicized 
appearances  before  Congress  claims  that  New 
Jersey's  tough  laws  on  addiction  have  sent 
many    addicts    into    New    York    City. 

"New  York  City  is  right  where  they  (ad- 
dicts) land."  Dr  Anslinger  told  Congress 
last  year.  "New  York  City  gets  the  garbage 
from  northern  New  Jersey  because  the  Junkie 
can  op)€rate  there  (New  York  City)  without 
t<jo  much  risk" 

CRITICISIMS 

Nearly  every  responsible  Federal  agent, 
police  official,  and  working  prosecutor  feels 
that  either  New  York's  laws  or  New  York's 
Judges  are  too  light  on  the  peddler  and  the 
chronic   Junkie. 

Many  local  officials  like  the  1956  Federal 
law  which  calls  for  5-  to  20-year  sentences 
for  possession,  and  prohibits  Judges  from 
granting  .suspended  sentences  or  parole, 

Pennsylvania,  which  enacted  the  same 
penalties  in  1958,  has  not  experienced  a 
marked  effect  on  the  incidence  of  new  ciises, 
however. 

Neither  has  Illinol'^  in  the  wake  of  stif- 
fened penalties  set  up  by  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature 

JUDGES    HIT 

Richard  H.  Kuh.  administrative  assistant 
to  New  York  District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan, 
said  the  prohibitions  against  allowing  Judges 
to  suspend  sentences  are  "in  legal  theory  bad. 
but  in  practice  good." 

"Sometimes  the  judges  are  not  always 
what  they  should  be,"  said  Kuh,  whose  office 
handles  thousands  of  narcotics  cases  a  year. 

Commissioner  Fellcetta  implied  he  feels 
many  Judges  let  major  peddlers  get  off  too 


easily.  "I  would  like  to  see  the  law 
changed."  said  the  commissioner,  "so  that 
anyone   who  sells,   whether   he   is  a  user   or 

nrit,  goes  to  Jail. 

STUPm  BULB 

"I  would  like  to  see  probation  and  sus- 
pended sentences  eliminated  in  all  felony 
n.'ircotlcs  cases." 

Few  Federal  Bureau  officials  have  good 
words  to  say  about  New  York  State's  penal 
laws  regarding  narcotics  traffic. 

One  went  so  far  as  to  call  New  York's 
misdemeanor  category  of  narcotics  offenses 
"stupid."  New  York  is  almost  the  last  State 
which  regards  possession  of  small  amounts 
of  narcotics  as  a  mere  misdemeanor. 

The  law  regards  a  man  who  has  less  than 
an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  heroin  as  an  addict 
and  a  violator  with  more  than  that  amount 
as  a  [vitcntial  peddler. 

LAW  CALLED  JOKE 

Possession  of  less  than  an  eighth  of  an 
ounce  Is  a  misdemeanor,  possession  of  more 
i.s  a  felony  Some  narcotics  felonies  are  pun- 
i.-^^hable  up  to  15  years.  Parole,  suspension 
and  probatkin  are  allowed. 

"All  narcotics  violations,"  said  Fellcetta, 
"should  be  made  felonies,  except  unauthor- 
ized ]'>osscssion  of  hypodermic  needles  and 
other  addicts'  implements." 

"This  eight-ounce  rule  is  a  Joke,"  said  one 
Federal  agent.  "These  peddlers  know  the  law 
better  than  some  Judges.  They  know  how 
much  they  can  carry  at  a  time  and  not  be 
charged  with  a  felony. 

PUSHERS  DODCE 

'An  eighth  of  an  ounce  is  55  caps  of  heroin. 
That  will  bring  nearly  $140  in  street  sales. 
Thfy  sell  that,  then  they  run  back  and  get 
.■-'ime  more 

"Ihe  State  reduced  the  limits  of  a  feloni- 
ous possession  down  from  one-half  an  ounce 
to  one-quarter  and  then  down  to  one-eighth. 

"Each  time  the  limits  were  reduced,  the 
peddlers  carried  less.  They  still  do  their 
business  as  usual  It  Just  takes  them  a  lit- 
tle longer  to  make  their  rounds." 

RAPS    LENIENCY 

Henry  Giordano.  Deputy  U.S.  Narcotics 
Commissioner,  feels  many  New  York  State 
Judges  abuse  the  authority  to  grant  light 
sentences. 

"Too  often."  he  said,  "the  judges  are 
overly  lenient,  and  if  you  are  going  to  con- 
trol a  vicious  situation  like  this,  you  need  a 
certain  toughness  and  realistic  approach  on 
the  part  of  the  Judges." 

Representative  John  R.  Pillion,  Hamburg 
Republican,  said  judicial  leniency  in  nar- 
cotics cases  is  "a  disgrace." 

Pillion  deplored  the  fact  that  Federal 
agents  often  risk  their  own  lives  to  produce 
needed  evidence  only  "to  run  into  a  block- 
head on  the  bench  who  practically  renders 
the  agent*'  efforts  worthless." 

rOUB  PROPOSALS 

Nearly  every  Federal  agent  and  police  offi- 
cial interviewed  by  the  Courier-Express  urged 
these  reforms: 

1.  Make  narcotics  crimes  felonies,  except 
possession  of  instruments. 

2.  Take  narcotics  cases  out  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  lower  courts — the  city  courts 
and  police  courts. 

3.  Study  the  value  of  prohibiting  Judges 
to  grant  full  sentence  suspensions,  or  pro- 
bation. 

4.  Enact  laws  requiring  convicted  addicts 
and  peddlers  to  register  with  local  police  of- 
ficials. 

Token    Terms    for    Addicts — Many    Judges 
Feel  Jail  Terms  Harsh 

(By  Douglas  Turner) 

(Faced  with  case  histories,  some  of  which 
are  given  at  the  close  of  this  article,  law  en- 
forcement officials  are  dismayed  at  what  they 


feel  is  an  erratic  pattern  of  sentencing      The 
eleventh  in  a  series.) 

TIME 

The  shortage  of  facilities  for  treating  ad- 
dicts in  this  State  has  reduced  some  judges 
to  the  role  of  dispatcher  and  most  policemen 
to   that  of  shepherd 

So  far,  the  State  government  has  provided 
long-t.erm  facilities  for  1  out  of  every  210 
men  and  women  under  the  daily  influence 
of    drugs 

Officials  who  operate  these  State  facilities 
confided  to  the  Courier-Elxpress  that  the 
State  treatment  program  won't  be  expanded 
until  the  results  of  current  treatment  proj- 
ects are  known. 

They  said  it  may  be  2  to  5  years  before 
it  can  be  determined  whether  the  treatment 
program  is  worthwhile. 

pattern 

While  the  State  mental  hygiene  depart- 
ment waits  to  see  if  it  can  really  effect  an 
unprecedented  cure  of  heroin  addiction,  po- 
lice expect  the  ranks  of  addicts  to  continue 
to  swell  and  the  Judges  to  continue  what 
the  pKjlice  feel  Is  an  irresponsible  pattern  of 
sentencing. 

New  York  State  law  permits  Judges  to  treat 
a  narcotic  addict  as  leniently  as  a  traffic 
offender 

In  Buffalo's  city  court  many  of  them  are 
One  Judge  meted  out  a  $25  fine  to  an  addict 
caught  with  heroin  on  his  person.  He  had 
been  arrested  eight  times  previously  for  vari- 
ous crimes  and  convicted  five  times 

He  had  Just  finished  6  months  of  an  8- 
month  Jail  term  for  possession  of  narcotics. 

convicted 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  another  young 
man  faced  a  Buffalo  City  court  Judge  on 
charges  of  possession  of  a  trace  of  heroin. 
He  was  convicted. 

The  Judge  saw  police  files  indicating  the 
youth  had  given  heroin  to  at  least  four  others 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21.  Despite  this. 
the  judge  gave  the  offender  a  1-year  sus- 
pended sentence  and  placed  him  on  proba- 
tion 

During  his  probation,  police,  who  believed 
he  "was  operating  a  confidence  racket  to 
maintain  his  habit,  caught  him  at  the  home 
of  another  addict.  The  Judge  finally  agreed 
to  send  him  to  jail. 

JAIL 

In  New  York  City,  only  two-thirds  of  those 
annually  convicted  of  narcotic  crimes  go  to 
jail. 

In  1960,  3,500  of  the  5,000  arrested  in  New- 
York  City  were  convicted.  About  1,000  of 
these  violators  were  sent  directly  back  to  the 
streets  with  suspended  sentences  and  proba- 
tion. 

About  750  got  3-month  Jail  terms  and  1.750 
received  reformatory  or  prison  sentences. 

SICK 

Many  of  these  police  court  and  city  court 
Judges  have  been  jjersuaded  that  the  addict, 
and  even  the  addict- peddler  is  a  sick  man 
and  should  be  confined  in  something  like  a 
hospital. 

Many  of  them  believe  that  prison  Is  too 
harsh  a  place  to  send  a  sick  man.  Since 
there  are  only  limited  hospital  facilities,  the 
judges  in  many  cases  hand  out  only  token 
sentences. 

Many  more  Judges  are  confused  as  to  "where 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  peddler  "^-ho 
does  not  use  narcotics  and  the  peddler  who 
does. 

protection 

New  York  State  law  allows  the  man  who 
sells  to  protect  himself  in  tw-o  ways.  First, 
he  can  carry  an  amount  small  enough  to 
preclude  his  being  sentenced  as  a  felon. 

If  he  carries  less  than  an  eighth  of  an 
otmce  of  heroin,  the  harshest  sentence  lie 
can  receive  Is  a  year  in  prison  and  a  $500 
fine. 
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He  also  may  be  smart  enough  to  take 
limited  amounts  of  heroin  bo  he  can.  when 
arrested,  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
court. 

State  law  does  not  recogfnlze  that  many 
long-term  addicts  must  sell  small  amounts 
of  heroin  to  others  to  obtain  money  to  "bus" 
his  own  narcotics. 

OTHBRS 

Every  addict  will  eventually  involve  four 
others  in  narcotics  use,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Narcotics  Bureau. 

To  acme  Buffalo  Judges,  the  addict  is  a 
"poor  slob"  deserving  a  break.  He  usually 
gets  one.  too. 

For  this  reason.  Commissioner  Frank  N. 
Fellcetta  and  George  Gaffney,  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bvueau,  New 
York  City  office,  want  nearly  all  narcotic 
violations  taken  out  of  the  misdemeanor 
category. 

This  would  take  Jurisdiction  of  narcotics 
cases  out  of  the  city  courts  and  police  courts. 
Both  men  also  favor  laws  prohibiting  Judges 
from  granting  suspended  sentences  and  pro- 
bation in  dope  cases. 

TWO    CiUSES 

Branding  all  those  who  possess  narcotics 
for  their  own  use  as  felons  would  make 
them  liable  for  longer  prison  terms. 

Fellcetta  and  Gaffney  believe  this  would 
serve  two  good  causes.  First,  they  reason, 
the  addict  would  be  out  of  circulation 
longer,  lessening  the  number  of  others  he 
could  contaminate  with  the  habit. 

Second,  the  long  Jail  term — those  con- 
victed of  mere  possession  must  serve  5 
years  before  parole — would  deter  many  from 
using  narcotics. 

But  Chief  City  Judge  Arthur  J.  Cosgrove 
admits  harboring  a  "feeling  of  futility"  when 
confronted  with  sentencing  an  addict  to 
prison. 

DRUG 

"Those  addicts  are  the  poorest  creatures 
on  earth."  he  said.  "They  can't  be  portrayed 
as  criminals.  They  have  no  money,  no 
friends  U^  amount  to  anything,  no  fu- 
ture •  •  •  only  the  drug." 

He  Indicated  that  many  Judges  are  frus- 
trated by  the  shortage  of  facilities  to  provide 
humane  treatment  for  addiction. 

■  It  seems  to  me,  '  he  said,  "that  were 
only  Justified  in  sentencing  these  addicts 
when  we  can  send  them  somewhere  for  re- 
habilitation." 

EASY 

"Its  easy  for  the  other  fellow  v.h^,  stands 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bar  to  say:  'The 
Judges  are  too  easy."  Ours  Is  the  responsi- 
bility for  putting  these  men  away. 

"Any  time  you  have  a  JiRge  who  feels  that 
there  is  a  class  of  people  beyond  redemption 
you  have  a  repressive  judge." 

Judge  Cosgrove,  through  whose  court 
pass  about  300  addicts  a  year,  Is  reluctant 
to  sentence  an  addict  to  Jail  on  his  first  ar- 
rest. 

"I  look  on  this  as  only  one  problem,"  he 
said.  "There  are  many  more  immoral  peo- 
ple who  never  run  afoul  of  the  law." 

HISTORirS 

Here  are  a  few  more  case  histories  on 
court  disposition  of   narcotics   cases: 

B.H. 

Received  suspended  6-month  sentence  for 
possession  in  New  York  City,  1950;  served 
6  months  after  convicted  of  possession  in 
Lackawanna,  1950;  received  a  1-year  sus- 
pended sentence  for  possession,  in  Buffalo, 
1950;  served  2  years  on  a  Federal  narcotics 
charge,  1952;  served  6  months  for  possession 
in  Buffalo,  1960;  sentenced  to  another  6 
months  for  possession  in  Buffalo,   1960. 

PEDDLES 

Known  peddler,  received  6  of  possible 
20-year  sentence  here  on   Federal    narcotics 


charge.  Began  career  with  suspended  nar- 
cotics sentence,  nine  arrests  since  for  rape, 
extortion,  and  grand  larceny. 

SENTENCE 

Received  in  1957  a  suspended  city  court 
sentence  on  narcotics  conviction;  since  re- 
ceived 13  months  out  of  possible  3  years  in 
city  court  sentences  on  three  narcotica 
charges. 

ARRESTS 

Received  1-year  suspended  city  court  sen- 
tence on  narcotics  charge  PiiUce  records 
available  to  Judge..  Ann  T.  Mlkoll  showed 
previous  record  of  2i  arrests  in  Buffalo,  Ohio, 
Michigan,   and  Connecticut 

RECCiRD  ' 

Prottitute  given  6-nionth  city  Court  sen- 
tence for  possession  of  Instruments  used  to 
administer  narcotics.  Seven  previous  ar- 
rests  for   larceny,   prostitution,   assault,   and 

cuttii'.g. 

irooni.i'MS 

Judge  Mlkoll  sentenced  hoodlum  to  90 
days  m  Jail  for  possession  of  narcotics  Rec- 
ords available  show  15  previous  arrests,  G 
convictions  for  offenses  ranging  from  grand 
larceny  to  sales  of  narcotics   to  dru:ikeness, 

NINETY     D.\YS 

Judge  Caslmir  T  Partyka  sentenced  man 
to  90  days  in  Erie  County  Peniienti.iry.  de- 
fendant had  record  of  21  arre-sts  since  flr.st 
suspended  sentence  on  p.>ssesBii^n  of  mari- 
huana. (Law  provides  minimum  6  months 
to  a  year  sentence  on  second  narcotics  con- 
viction ) 


Lf..\dfrshi."  I  \cking — Coordinator  Big  Need 
IN  Dope  War 

(By   Dougl.is   Turner  I 

("It  has  been  45  years  and  more  since  we 
first  tried  seriously  to  contnl  nar'^otlcs.  In 
that  whole  time,  we  have  been  unable  to 
agree  on  cau.'^es,  or.  methrKls.  on  objectives 
Futility  has  been  expres.sed  both  by  officials 
doing  nothing  or  by  their  yielding  to  emo- 
tional demands  for  so-called  "solutions"  that 
really  solve  nothing" — California  Corrections 
Director  Richard  A  McGee  to  the  1960  Gov- 
ernor's Council,  prior  to  t!ie  enactment  of 
a  broad  new  California  program  to  combat 
addiction.     The    12th   and    List   of  a  scries.) 

LACKING 

The  steady  growth  of  the  army  of  the 
walking  dead  is  the  most  concrete  result  of 
the  lack  of  an  Independent,  powerful  ""take- 
charge  man  '  to  ci^ordinate  the  State's  fight 
against   the   menace  of  addiction. 

NO     OFFICIAL 

Nowhere  In  State  government  is  there  an 
official  whose  sole  statutory  responsibility 
it  is  to; 

1.  Spur  existing,  modest  St.ite  programs 
for   treatment   and   research. 

2  Coordinate  law  enforcement  activity 
among  State,  city,  county  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

3.  Educate  the  public  and  the  Judiciary  on 
the  high  cost  and  the  nature  of  addiction 

4  Consolidate  the  nearly  70  laws  dealing 
with  addiction  and  see  to  it  tliat  the  money 
appropriated  under  these  laws  is  being 
properly  spent. 

5.  Serve  as  an  impartial  clearins;  house  fur 
all  opinions  and  studies  on  addicii'^n,  treat- 
ment and  rel.ipse  of  former  addicts  into  use 
of   narcotics. 

6.  Draft  and  press  for  passage  of  laws 
giving  the  police  and  the  judiciary  effective 
tools  to  either  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
addict  or  sweep  them  into  Institutions  where 
they  cannot  contaminate  others. 

CHAI-LENCK 

Nowhere  In  government  is  there  an  official 
charged  with  making  order  out  of  the  State's 
dilatory,  chaotic  approach  to  mass  addiction. 


Ve.^iting  this  kind  of  power  In  one  man.  or 
In  one  full-time  group  may  be  an  awesome 
proposal. 

But  Uie  State's  mass  addiction  problem  is 
a  big  challenge  to  government.  There  are 
21,000  listed  addlcU  in  this  SUte— 2,000 
more  than  3  years  ago.  They  represent  nearly 
half  the  addicts  In  the  Nation.  Aside  from 
ruining  their  own  lives,  they  cent  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  $250  million  In  property 
d-iin.ige  or  lo.ss. 

Bl  RDEN     ON     POLK  E 

The  sheer  .';lze  of  this  group  has  frequently 
inipobod  insuperable  burdens  on  the  State's 
police.  c<jurts.  and  prisons. 

No  one  official ,  no  one  group  has  assumed 
even  a  major  share  of  the  respon-sibllltles 
outlined  above 

This  newspaper's  serle.s  on  addiction  ha.5 
tried  to  show  how  the  responsibility  for 
curbing  the  growth  of  addiction  has  been 
passed  from  official  t.i  official,  from  agency 
to  agency  until  It  falls  through  the  web  of 
governm.entiil  fubrlc 

rOR    INSTANCE 

Here  are  some  examples 

State  departments  of  health  and  mental 
hygiene  oppo&ed  bills  calling  lor  ma.-^s 
treatment  because  of  the  shjrt.ige  of  facil- 
ities, for  more  than  2  years  declined  to  spend 
funds  on  a  new  research  center;  opposed 
appointment  of  powerful  director  of  nar- 
cotic control  by  Governor  Rixrkefeller.  al- 
lowed opening  of  small  treatment  centers  t  ) 
be  delnyed  for  more  than  a  year. 

LtCilSLATLRE 

F.iiled  to  approach  addiction  problem  on 
a  bipartisan  biu^is.  allowed  groups  lobb>lng 
for  varl  ius  solutions  to  addiction  to  divide 
opinion  so  iis  to  reduce  the  lawmaking  bixly 
to  the  point  of  Inaction. 

(Many  upstate  legislators,  who  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  controlling  Republican  mem- 
bership, while  not  necessarily  unsympathetic 
to  the  addiction  problem,  p'ut  narcotic  law 
changes  far  down  on  their  li:  t  of  needed 
reforms.) 

-'UOIC  :\RY 

Fails  to  Impose  harsh  senieiii-es  on  ad- 
dicts and  peddlers  as  a  m.itter  of  policy, 
partly  bec.iuse  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
nature  cjf  addiction.  Inadequate  probation 
record.s  on  addicts,  and  the  shortage  of  facili- 
ties for  humane  treuiment  and  reliablllta- 
lioll. 

MajiV  Jud^tes  believe  narcotics  use  Is  n(Jt 
more  harmful  to  the  community  than 
vagrancy,  disorderly  conduct,  or  running  a 
•stop  sign. 

For  many  addicts  and  peddlers,  the  con- 
sistent lic;ht  sentences  handed  down  from 
the  bench  are  merely  licenses  to  sell  or  use 
drugs 

GArrNEY'S  PLAN 

George  Gnffney.  Federal  narcotics  ;igent 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  City  office,  wants 
the  New  York  Legislature  to  pass  laws  simi- 
lar to  those  enacted  in  California  last  month, 
calling  for  longer  prison  terms  and  more 
treatment  facilities. 

"I  don't  necessarily  believe  that  the  addict 
Is  a  sick  man  the  way  many  doctors  do." 
said  C.iffney.  "But  If  he  is  sick,  and  affilctcd 
with  a  contagious  disease,  why  aren't  law 
enfi^rcenicnt  officers  here  given  powers  to  put 
these  'sick'  men  Into  quarantine  where  they 
won't   contamliiate   others'^" 

He  thinks  all  narcotic  offenses  shovild  be 
made  felonies  and  Judges  should  be  barred 
Irom  granting  probation  to  second  offenders. 

CALIFORNIA 

New  York  is  in  much  the  same  position 
that  California  was  in  a  year  ago.  Faced 
with  a  growing  addiction  problem,  the  his- 
tory of  "efforts  to  control  addiction  and  traffic 
had  been  one  of  confusion  and  futility,"  ac- 
cording to  the  State's  correction  director, 
Richard  A.  McGee. 
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Then  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  took  the 
dilemma  by  tlie  horns  and  forged  a  many- 
pha.sed,  bold  new  program  to  deal  with  the 
I)roblem. 

LACK  or  LEADERSHIP 

Why    hasn't    this    happened    In    New   York 

State''     One  Federal  liaison  man  assigned  to 

the  New  York  Legislature  gave  this  answer: 

Leadership      There  has  been  no  powerful, 

decisive   leadership   on    this   issue."  _ 


commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and 
oCBces,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  7445^ 


RESOLUTION  FROM  EASTERN  BUSI- 
NESS   TEACHERS    ASSOCIATION 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
rccfived  a  re.solulion  from  the  Eastern 
Bu.sincss  Teacher.s  A.'^.sociatlon  urging 
Federal  a.s.si.stancc  in  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  business  as  well 
as  other  subjectc>  now  covered  under  the 
National  Defen.sc  Education  Act.  Which 
I  ask  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NDEA  Resolution  Passfd  dy  Eastern 
BCbiNLss  Teachers  A.s&oliation 

The  E, litem  Business  Teachers  Assriclation 
ht  its  annual  convention  In  New  York  City, 
March  30,  31,  April  1.  19C1.  endorsed  National 
DefeiLse  Education  Act  support  for  business 
education  by  passing  the  fillowing  resolu- 
tion: 

"Whereas  business  trained  wcjrkers  are 
essential  members  of  the  sclence-englneer- 
Ing-buslnesg  teams  devoting  their  efforts  in 
tlie  Interest  of  our  national  defense,  and 
since  in  time  of  national  emergency  there 
has  always  been  a  critical  shortage  of  cfim- 
peteiit  employees  In  the  office  occupations 
field,  and  since  the  lartre  majority  of  these 
Job  opfxjrtunltles  are  being  filled  by  busi- 
ness cducaJ^on  graduates  of  the  secondary 
schools;   and 

"Whereas  many  sweeping  changes  are  pres- 
ently taking  place  in  business  offices  man- 
dating not  only  a  revamping  of  secondary 
bu.slness  education  curricula,  but  also  re- 
quiring extensive  purchases  of  modern  busi- 
ness equipment  and  materials;    and 

"Whereas  the  rl.'^ing  costs  of  instructional 
materials  and  equipment  have  become  al- 
most prohibitive  to  the  effective  Installation 
and  implementation  of  modern  programs  In 
business  education  for  most  local  school 
districts:   Therefore  be  it 

'  Re.-olicd,  That  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Educatl"n  Act  be  extended  to 
Include  the  purchase  of  essential  equipment 
and  materials  for  all  business  education 
instruction  in  the  Nation's  secondary  schools 
and  those  independent  business  schools  who 
qualify  under  the  act  and  that  adequate 
funds  be  appropriated  and  allocated  to  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  thh  resolution.'" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


indepf:ndent  offices  appro- 
priations. 1962 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  ccnsent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business,  H.R.  7445,  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  vice  president.  The  clerk 
\v;i!  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
744,5)  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
independent  executive  bureaus,  boards, 


RESOLUTION  ON  CHINA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  yield  until  I  finish  this  speech,  be- 
cause this  matter  is  so  delicate,  so  emo- 
tionally charged  in  the  thinking  of  so 
many  Americans,  that  I  propose  to  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  making  my  remarks 
in  continuity,  and  I  shall  be  ver%'  glad 
to  an.swer  question  when  I  finish. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  I  was  away 
from  the  Senate,  at  Charleston.  W.  'Va., 
where  I  addressed  the  43d  convention 
of  the  American  Legion,  department  of 
■West  Virginia.  I  spoke  on  foreign  pol- 
icy topics  In  vie'A"  of  the  subject  matter 
of  this  speech  this  morning,  it  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  to  insert  in  the  Record, 
w  ith  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, thf  speech  which  I  made  at  the 
West  Virginia  American  Legion  Conven- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Wayne  MoRsr.  4.3d 
Convention  or  the  Ame:rican  Legicn,  De- 
partment or  West  Virginia,  Charleston, 
W.  Va,  July  28,  1961 

Cimmander  Lester.  Governor  Barron,  offi- 
cers r.f  the  American  Legion,  department  of 
We^t  Virginia,  and  officers  of  the  auxiliary. 
legionnaires  of  West  Virginia,  their  families 
and  friends,  you  have  paid  me  several  much 
appreciated  compliments  by  extending  to  me 
the  honor  of  addressing  you  today.  It  Is  a 
compliment  to  be  welcomed  to  Ch.'.rlcston 
by  your  distinguished  Governor,  W.  ^V  Bar- 
ron. As  one  from  outside  the  State.  I  wi.^h 
to  tell  you  that  the  abilities  and  achieve- 
ments of  your  Governor  are  favorably  known 
far  beyond  West  Virginia.  His  proi^ressive 
political  philosophy,  dedicated  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia, 
niiirks  him  as  one  of  the  outstanding  Gov- 
ernors of  our  Nation, 

It  is  also  a  compliment  to  have  been 
ln\ited  to  address  you  by  your  ve -y  able 
leader,  Cmdr.  Robert  E.  Lester.  His  Invita- 
tion wa<^  also  joined  In  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  West  Virgiiia,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable 
Louis  Johnson.  I  con.'^ider  Louis  Johnson 
to  be  a  great  American,  and  for  y'?ars  he 
has  been  one  of  my  personal  friends. 

It  Is  also  a  compliment  to  speak  in  West 
Virginia,  the  home  State  of  two  of  my  close 
friends  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
I  bring  to  you  the  cordial  greetings  of  your 
two  f.no  and  able  U.S.  Senators,  senator 
Randolph  and  Senator  Robert  B  fRD.  It 
is  not  political  flattery  but  sincere  and 
deserved  commendation  when  I  tell  yDU  that 
the  veterans  of  West  Virginia  are  represented 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  two 
p.itrliits  who  can  always  be  counted  upon 
to  support  sound  veterans'  legislatlDn  and 
support  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  this 
country  in  adopting  whatever  defense  pro- 
gram may  be  necessary  to  combat  an}"  threat 
to  our  national  security  and  freedom.  1  am 
proud  to  have  Senators  Randolph  ard  Byrd 
not  only  as  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  but 
also  as  highly  respected  personal  fr.ends. 


The  American  Legion  Is  a  name  Identified 
with  freedom  and  with  the  defense  of  free- 
dom, and  it  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
be  Invited  to  participate  In  this  convention 
of  the  American  Legion  of  West  Virginia 

The  very  name  of  your  organization  in- 
dicates that  you  have  taken  up  arms  in 
defense  of  our  country,  and.  In  effect,  have 
offered  the  most  that  any  human  being  can 
offer  his  country — his  life. 

I  do  not  belive  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  time  in  human  history  when  lit>€rty  did 
not  have  to  be  paid  for  by  each  generation. 
(■nly  by  labor  ar.d  s;\crifice  if  it  was  a  for- 
fanate  generation,  bui  often  with  human 
lives. 

Today,  the  headlines  and  the  common 
c^inversation  on  the  street  are  again  con- 
cerned with  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  and 
whether  our  freedom  is  again  going  to  ha',  e 
to    be    purchased    witii    human    life. 

Tr,e  threat  of  the  Communists  to  force  the 
Western  Powers  out  of  Berlin  is  taking  on  a 
note  of  urgeticy  which  leads  me  to  believe 
th.'^t  their  ptippet  government  of  Easi  Ger- 
many is  genuinely  threatened  by  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  freedom  in  West  Berlin. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  resist  the  Soviet  effort.  The  Congress 
is  already  in  the  process  of  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  he  needs  to  increase  the 
manpower  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  im- 
prove the  c:ipaclty  of  our  military  transporta- 
i!''n  system.  Just  as  I  always  have  supported 
defense  measures,  I  have  supported  this 
legislation. 

There  must  not  be  a  time  when  So\ie* 
RiLssia,  or  Communist  China,  can  be  per- 
mitted to  believe  that  a  military  aggression 
on  the  part  of  either  one  will  go  unchal- 
lenged or  unresisted.  It  must  be  evident 
at  all  times  that  the  Communist  powers  have 
nothing  whatever  to  gain,  but  do  ha^e  every- 
thing to  lose,  from  an  aggressive  action 

As  President  Kennedy  has  put  it:  ""The 
NATO  shield  was  long  ago  extend(>d  to  cover 
West  Berlin,  and  we  have  given  our  word 
that  an  attack  upon  that  city  would  be 
regarded  as  an  attack  upon  us  all."  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  tlae  United 
States  would  live  up  to  Its  pledges,  nor  have 
I  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  American 
people  would  support  whatever  effort  is  nec- 
essary-  to  make   those   pledges   good 

But  in  my  opinion,  there  is  much  more 
to  this  matter  than  has  yet  been  discussed 
as  mucli  as  it  deserves.  It  relates  to  the 
frequency  with  which  we  hear  that  our  only 
two  aU*rnaiives  are  either  to  surrender  to 
the  Russians  which  is  unthinkable,  or  to 
destroy  both  ourselves  and  Russia  with  a 
nuclear  war. 

No  one  ever  described  a  nuclear  war  be- 
tween two  nations  more  accm-ately  than  did 
General  MacArthur  in  his  recent  visit  to  the 
Philipplr.es,  when  he  called  it  double  suicide, 
General  Mac.Vrthur  moved  the  Am.erican  oc- 
cupation forces  Into  Japan  after  years  of 
assault  upon  It  with  bombing  planes,  and 
after  the  dropping  of  Just  two  atomic  bombs 
by  the  United  States.  Many  of  you  here 
tcxlay  saw  that  result.  All  of  you  know  what 
modern  war  doe§  to  civilian  populations. 
Casualties  today  are  not  suffered  just  by  the 
fC'ldiers  on  a  distant  battlefield. 

In  World  War  II.  London  was  as  much  a 
b.ittlcfield  as  El  Alamein.  and  the  Netherlands 
was  destroyed  not  on  any  battlefield  at  all, 
but  at  Rotterdam.  The  casualties  are  not 
soldiers  in  modern  war,  but  women,  children. 
and  the  elderly,  tew. 

With  the  exception  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  we  have  fought  our  enemies  on  ter- 
ritory   outside    the    United    States. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  tin- 
pleasant  fact  that  the  next  war  will  see 
Charlest,on.  W.  Va .  and  Portland,  Greg., 
objects  of  deva.^t.atlon   and  mass  death. 

The  scienti.=  ts  who  discuss  this  subject 
with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member — and  they  are 
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the  same  scientists  who  devisad  the  nuclear 
weapons  with  which  the  Amerldan  forces  are 
now  armed — freely  predict  that  a  nuclear  war 
with  Russia  would  produce  between  30  and 
50  million  casualties  In  the  United  States. 
They  indicate  that  as  few  as  50  interconti- 
nental missiles  armed  with  nuclear  warheads 
landing  on  the  North  American  Continent 
would  render  the  United  States  and  Canada 
almost  uninhabitable  for  many  decades. 

This  Is  one  aspect  of  a  nuclear  war  that 
IS  seldom  mentioned  in  the  United  States. 
But  before  we  allow  our  emotions  over  Ber- 
lin to  run  away  with  us,  we  must  remember 
that  the  United  States  has  as  much  to  lose 
as  Russia  has  in  a  nuclear  war. 

A  second  part  of  the  nuclear  war  talk  that 
seldom  comes  up  is  what  the  political  situa- 
tion would  be  when  It  was  over.  Again,  I 
express  only  a  personal  opinion,  but  I  believe 
a  nuclear  war  between  ourselves  and  Rus- 
sia would  obliterate  Berlin,  along  with  our 
own  two  countries,  and  that  Communist 
China  would  probably  be  left  as  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world. 

It  Is  one  of  the  sad  facts  of  war  that  the 
issue  on  which  It  began  Is  not  usually 
around  at  the  end,  but  Instead  a  whole  new 
series  of  problems  has  been  created  by  the 
war  Itself. 

Suppose  that  some  specific  action  of  the 
Communists  to  Interfere  with  our  access  into 
Berlin  occiirs,  and  we  respond  as  so  many 
of  our  military  planners  have  recommended — 
vith  a  nuclear  strike  against  Russia?  There 
i.s  virtually  no  chance  that  we  could  avoid 
tiie  retaliation  of  Soviet  missiles. 

I  think  that  the  result  would  be  not  the 
protection  of  Berlin,  or  of  our  rights  there, 
but  its  destruction.  Neither  would  the  So- 
viet Union  or  the  United  States  have  pro- 
tected itself,  but  only  destroyed  itself  In  ex- 
change for  destroying  its  enemy. 

Moreover,  we  all  know  that  modern  war 
is  not  the  breeding  ground  of  prosperity  and 
liberty,  but  of  misery  and  revolution.  In 
this  century.  It  has  been  wars  which  have 
Kiven  communism  Its  greatest  opportunity  to 
seize  power,  and  It  has  only  been  where  the 
United  States  has  stepped  in  afterward,  as  we 
did  in  Europe  with  the  Marshall  plan,  that 
we  have  saved  these  areas  from  Communists 
domination.  The  cost  Is  one  we  are  still 
paying  In  foreign  aid,  and  this  year  It  is 
going   to  cost  us  some  $4  billion. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  destruction  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  destroy  communism, 
especially  when  there  is  no  longer  a  rich 
.ind  powerful  United  States  left  In  the  pic- 
ture, either. 

The  loss  of  a  significant  portion  of  Amer- 
ica's wealth  and  our  capacity  to  help  finance 
freedom  In  other  countries  would  pull  down 
the  great  dike  against  communism  in  the 
underdeveloped  continents  of  Asia,  Africa, 
.and  South  America. 

It  Is  well  to  keep  these  things  In  mind 
as  we  talk  about  Berlin,  because  a  nuclear 
war  resulting  from  this  contest  will  have 
far-reaching  consequences.  We  ought  to 
consider  those  consequences  carefully  before 
we  make  such  an  Irrevocable  decision. 

I  am  not  saying  It  will  not  come  to  such 
a  decision,  or  that  anything  is  better  than 
a  nuclear  war. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the  United 
States  must  make  every  effort,  try  every  path, 
and  use  every  means  of  finding  a  way  to 
preserve  our  rights  and  the  freedom  of  Berlin 
without  nuclear  war. 

This  is  the  real  challenge,  in  my  opinion. 
It  Is  not  an  easy  one,  because  emotions  get 
m  the  way  of  reason  and  only  reason  can 
lielp  us  avoid  war.  One  part  of  the  avoid- 
ance of  war  over  Berlin  Is  the  clear  statement 
of  our  readiness  to  make  the  ultimate 
sacrifice,  if  need  be. 

But  an  equally  lmp>ortant  part  is  what  we 
propose  as  alternatives. 


It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  a  great  deal 
of  President  Kennedy's  speech  of  July  25 
was  devoted  to  our  willingness  to  discuss 
any  alternatives  which  do  not  compromise 
the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  nor  our  rights 
there.  I  think  It  has  been  most  unfortunate 
that  the  American  press  has  Ignored  the  one 
really  new  statement  of  American  policy 
toward  Berlin  uttered  by  President  Ken- 
nedy—that wafi  his  statement  'If  anyone 
doubts  the  legality  of  our  right  in  Berlin, 
we  are  ready  to  have  it  submitted  to  inter- 
national adjudication." 

To  my  knowledge,  that  Is  the  flr.st  time 
we  have  proposed  to  turn  to  the  rule  of  law 
in  anv  major  dispute  with  the  Communist 
world"  Now,  I  know,  as  the  President  knew 
when  he  made  that  statement,  that  the  pop- 
ular answer  is,  'What  good  does  it  do  to  go 
to  a  court  or  to  any  other  international 
body,  when  the  Russians  will  never  abide  by 
its  decision?" 

My  answer  Is  that  we  do  not  know  how 
much  good  it  will  do  until  we  try.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  deaf  to  International 
opinion,  any  more  than  the  United  States 
is.  Flying  In  the  face  of  an  International 
body  is  quite  different  from  flying  in  the  face 
of  the  United  States.  We  saw  that  in  the 
Congo,  when  the  United  Nations  ordered 
hundreds  of  Russian  technicians  out  of  the 
Congo,  and  made  It  stick.  I  doubt  that  the 
United  States  alone  could  ever  have  done 
that  except  by  resort  to  force. 

Secondly,  our  willingness  to  accept  the 
Judgment  of  adjudication  before  using  force 
in  Berlin  Is  a  tremendous  moral  advantage 
Again,  in  the  words  of  the  President,  "As 
Americans  know  from  our  history,  on  our  old 
frontier,  gun  battles  are  caused  by  outlaws, 
and  not  by  officers  of  the  peace  ' 

That  Is  what  the  rule  of  law  is  all  about. 
It  does  not  guarantee  that  violence  will  never 
occur.  But  It  Is  only  law  that  establishes 
one  party  as  being  the  outlaw.  So,  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  If  we  are  compelled  by  the 
Russians  to  meet  force  with  force  in  Berlin, 
we  should  first  nave  done  our  best  to  make 
clear  that  we  are  acting  in  pursuit  of  estab- 
lished legal  rights. 

If  we  are  unable  to  obtain  an  actual  deci- 
sion, the  very  statement  of  the  President 
that  we  are  wii:.lng  to  have  the  matter  ad- 
judicated Is  a  vtry  important  element  in  the 
contest  with  communism  which  penetrates 
public  opinion  in  every  part  of  the  world 
not  just  in  Berlin. 

SIMILAR    PROBLEM    IN    CUBA 

Very  much  the  same  situation  prevails  m 
our  relationship  with  Cuba.  The  great  dif- 
ference Is  that  Cuba  is  infinitely  weaker  mili- 
tarily than  we  are.  and  is  unable  to  deliver 
appreciable  de.'^truction  upon  the  United 
States. 

But  here  again,  emotion  dominates  too 
much  of  our  thinking  about  Cuba.  I  know 
that  this  was  ti-ue,  in  the  opposite  sense,  in 
the  very  earliest  days  ol  the  Cuban 
revolution. 

Fidel  Castro  had  a  lot  of  sympathy  and 
support  in  this  country  when  he  fought 
from  the  hills  'o  depose  Batista  and  finally 
succeeded.  The  American  press  was  almost 
laudatory.  The  American  newspaper  edi- 
tors Insisted  on  Inviting  Castro  to  this 
country  to  addiess  them. 

I  thought  at  the  time  that  public  opinion 
about  Castro  was  mistaken.  Ha.  began  his 
regime  with  the  mass  execution!^  over  500 
people,  without  semblance  of  a  trial,  and 
that  was  enough  to  convince  me  that  he  was 
no  improvement  over  Batista. 

But  try  to  tell  that  to  the  American  i)eo- 
ple  in  the  first  6  months  of  1959  I  did  try. 
and  I  have  whole  files  of  clippings  of  news- 
paper editorials  and  columns  denouncing  me 
as  not  understanding  the  Latin  American 
p>eople  nor  their  problem.s.  Well,  I  under- 
stand a  police  state  when  I  see  it,  whether 
it  is  operated  by  Fascists  or  Communists. 


Today  we  have  come  full  circle,  and  I 
have  mail  on  my  desk  calling  for  the  send- 
ing uf  Marines  down  to  Cuba  to  retrieve  the 
airplane  stolen  from  an  American  airline. 

In  the  first  place,  no  airplane  is  worth  the 
life  of  one  American  soldier.  In  my  opinion. 
We  are  a  nation  which  prizes  human  life 
above  pieces  of  machinery,  as  I  thought  we 
proved  when  Castro  offered  to  trade  men  for 
tractors 

What  we  are  much  more  concerned  about 
tli.ui  property  and  machines  Is  human  free- 
dom. I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when 
American  soldiers  are  sent  into  battle,  but 
if  It  does,  it  must  be  to  save  human  rights 
and  human  lives,  not  machinery.  We  have 
diplomacy  and  negotiation  to  deal  with 
property  rights,  and  we  have  only  begun  to 
use  them  in  the  case  of  this  particular  in- 
cident. 

But  the  issue  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  too  is 
the  long-range  issue.  We  could  undoubtedly 
invade  Cuba  and  destroy  the  Castro  govern- 
ment with  losses  that  the  annals  of  war 
would  put  down  as  small.  They  would  in- 
volve several  thousands  of  American  lives. 
and  would  probably  Include  some  destruc- 
tion in  cities  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States.  They  might  also  Include 
Communist  moves  in  Berlin  while  we  were 
busy  with  Cuba. 

But  it  could  be  done.  The  question  is, 
what  then  in  Latin  America?  The  era  of 
unilateral  U.S.  military  action  against  an- 
other nation  in  the  hemisphere  is  dead  and 
gone  It  cannot  be  resorted  to  now  without 
great  animosity  being  created  In  every  other 
country  to  the  south  of  tis.  In  country  after 
country,  I  have  heard  with  my  own  ears 
the  repeated  statement  that  U.S.  military 
intervention  anywhere,  even  against  Cuba, 
will  not  be  condoned,  and  will  result  In  vary- 
ing degrees  of  antl-Amerlcan  actions  and 
[xjlicles. 

We  have  plenty  of  reason  to  know  that 
the  largest  country  of  all  in  the  hemisphere. 
Brazil,  would  at  best  be  neutral  In  such  a 
situation,  and  at  worst,  we  could  find  Brazil 
the  new  home  of  Castroism.  The  same  Is 
true  of  several  other  countries  In  the  hemis- 
phere Before  we  decide  to  put  an  end  to 
Castro  m  Cuba  by  force  of  arms,  we  should 
calculate  first  what  Castro  means  elsewhere 
in  the  hemisphere,  and  how  many  other 
countries  beside  Cuba  we  might  have  to  oc- 
cupy once  we  start  on  that  course. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  have  represented  President  Kennedy 
m  .San  Juan.  PR.,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Com- 
monwealth. 

While  there.  I  had  a  chance  to  discuss  our 
hemispheric  relations  with  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  on  this  subject  I  know — 
the  Goverrior  of  Puerto  Rico,  Luis  Mufioz- 
Marin  It  is  emphatic  opinion  that  un- 
like the  situation  that  might  develop  in 
Berlin,  force  is  not  an  answer  to  our  prob- 
lem.s in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  knows 
that  poverty  Is  the  great  enemy  we  have 
there.  He  knows  that  what  people  there 
need  Is  bread  for  their  stomachs,  not  bullets 
Theirs  is  not  ii  great,  monolithic  Industrial 
system,  organized  and  directed  from  one 
place,  like  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  coim- 
trles  are  emerging  from  a  backwash  of  his- 
tory in  much  the  same  way  that  Asia  and 
Africa  are  emerging.  Their  populations  arc 
exploding  at  the  same  time  their  aspirations 
are  also  exploding. 

In  Latin  America,  as  In  Asia  and  Africa, 
too,  our  opportunities  are  at  least  as  great 
as  our  dangers.  We  have  In  Puerto  Rico  a 
model  of  self-help  and  progress  for  all  of 
Latin  America  President  Kennedy  took  note 
of  this  fact  In  the  message  I  read  for  him, 
when  he  said : 

"In  achieving  the  transition  from  a  stag- 
nant, low-income  society  to  a  dynamic, 
prospering  community,  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
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a  source  of  hope  and  In.-ipiratlon  to  those 
of  u«  deeply  concerned  with  charting  new 
courses  of  social  progress  for  our  hemisphere. 

"What  we  seek  to  accomplish  in  our 
Alianza  Para  el  Progreso  has  already  been 
accomplished  to  a  remarkable  measure  In 
Puerto  Rico.  That  the  people  of  Puertxj  Rico 
have  pioneered  In  translating  objectives  of 
social  advancement,  long-range  economic 
planning,  equitable  tax  structures,  improved 
land  use,  and  vigorous  Investment  in  educa- 
tion. Into  visible  realities  is  undeniable  proof 
to  all  citizens  of  the  Americas  of  the  strength 
and   creatlveness  of  democratic   Ideals." 

This  does  not  mean  that  Ca.stro  Is  not  a 
threat  to  us.  But  he  is  far  more  of  a  men- 
ace to  other  governments  in  the  hemisphere 
than  he  is  to  ours.  And  the  movement  he 
represents  would  not  die  with  him,  nor  with 
the  destruction  of  his  government  b;,  Ameri- 
can military  forces.  It  is  very  likely  that 
such  an  effort  by  us  would  promote  Castro- 
ism in  the  hemisphere,  not  destroy  It. 

In  sum,  I  think  the  sacrifice  of  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  on  a  ba*-tlefleld  or  a  highway 
Into  Berlin,  or  the  sicrlflce  of  millions  of 
American  civilians  In  their  homes  Is  the 
final  step  to  take  in  defense  of  American 
freedom.  It  is  not  the  first.  First  we  must 
examine  all  altcrnall'cs  and  consequences. 
We  must  be  patient;  we  must  know  whether 
we  are  being  ofTendrd  and  frustrated,  or 
Whether  our  very  ncttlonal  security  is  at 
stake.  We  must  remrmber  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  great  and  powerful  as 
we  are.  Is  not  omnipotent,  and  that  we  can- 
not direct  world  event.-  to  suit  ourselves. 

Tlie  continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America  are  suddenly  taking  their  place  In 
the  world,  and  their  traditions,  culture,  and 
ln.«;tltutlons  are  little  like  our  own.  They  are 
going  to  be  heard,  and  their  voices  will  not 
be  mere  echoes  of  the  Western  World. 

Our  problem  is  t<i  know  how  to  help  and 
guide  them.  Our  problem  is  also  how  to  deal 
with  a  strong  and  aKgresslve  Soviet  Union 
without  destroying  ourselves. 

It  is  my  hope  and  prsyer  that  this  genera- 
tion of  Americans  will  find  workable  answers 
to  those  problems.  It  is  my  hope  and  prayer 
that  we  will  be  able  tD  pny  the  price  for  ovir 
freedom  out  of  our  brains,  our  efforts,  our 
talents,  even  our  money,  and  that  by  so 
doing,  we  can  avoid  the  terrible  extremity 
of  nuclear  war.  '\     ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  M^.'^resldent.  I  was 
in  long-distance  communication  with  my 
office  immediately  following  my  speech 
in  Charleston,  and  was  advised  that  the 
Senate  was  about  to  take  up  the  so-called 
China  resolution.  I  knew  that  the  Sen- 
ate was  going  to  debate  and  vote  yester- 
day on  the  oceanography  bill,  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  MagnusonI,  Knowing  that  I 
was  going  to  be  away  from  the  Senate 
yesterday,  I  made  my  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  the  oceanography  bill  Thursday 
evening  and  arranged  for  a  live  pair  on 
the  vote  on  the  bill.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  for  favoring 
me  with  a  live  pair  on  the  oceanography 
bill  yesterday.  As  I  have  explained  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  believing  in 
reciprocity,  whenever  he  needs  a  live 
pair  from  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
shall  be  at  his  service. 

Prior  to  my  departure  yesterday,  I 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  going  to 
be  any  vote  yesterday  on  the  China  reso- 
lution. When  I  heard  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  being  considered,  I  rushed  back 
to  Washington  on  the  first  plane.    How- 


ever, I  was  too  late  to  hear  or  partici- 
pate In  any  of  the  brief  debates  on  the 
resolution  and  I  missed  the  vote. 

Consistent  with  my  position  of  some 
years  on  this  very  troublesome  issue,  Mr. 
President,  I  had  prepared  a  substitute 
resolution  which  I  would  have  offered 
and  discussed  at  some  length  yesterday 
had  I  been  here.  As  the  Record  shows, 
I  did  not  vote  on  the  China  resolution, 
because  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  vote 
on  that  resolution  could  not  possiljly  be 
understood  without  my  participating 
first  in  the  debate  and  having  an  op- 
portunity at  least  to  convince  as  .many 
as  I  could  in  the  Senate  of  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  the  wisdom  of  adopting 
the  substitute  amendment  which  I 
would  have  offered. 

The  language  of  the  body  of  the  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  yesterday  is 
language  with  which  I  do  not  find  my- 
self in  serious  disagreement.  So  that 
the  people  of  my  State  may  know  of 
that  language  in  connection  with  the 
speech  I  am  now  giving  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  read  it: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  enjoys  cloae  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  including  Ueaty  obligations  which 
this  Government  honors;  and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  has  faith- 
fully discharged  lU  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  govern- 
ment has  flagrantly  violated  basic  human 
rights,  has  Imposed  on  the  Chinese  people 
one  of  the  most  brutal  regimes  known  to 
history,  and  Is  without  authority  to  speak 
for  the  Chinese  people  other  than  the  au- 
thority that  derives  from  usurpation  and 
conquest;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
by  Its  aggression  In  Korea,  its  repression 
in  Tibet,  its  threats  against  Its  neighbors, 
its  failure  to  release  American  prisoners  as 
promised,  by  its  export  of  narcotics  to  non- 
Communist  countries  in  collaboration  with 
criminal  elements  in  these  countries,  ind  on 
a  scale  that  makes  it  the  main  source  of  the 
International  illicit  narcotics  traffic,  and  Its 
hostility  toward  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  has  demonstrated  that  It  is 
not  qualified  for  representation  In  the  United 
Nations:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Seiiate  (the  House  of 
Rcpresc7itatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  meet  Its  commitmimts  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  Ri?publlc 
of  China  and  shall  continue  to  support  that 
Government  as  the  representative  ol  China 
in  the  United  Nations;   and  be  It  furiher 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
continue  to  oppose  the  seating  of  the  Chin- 
ese Communist  regime  In  the  United  Nations 
BO  long  as  that  regime  persists  In  defying 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  American  people  support  the 
President  in  not  according  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  the  Chinese  Con^munlst  regime. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  findings  or 
the  operative  clauses  of  the  resolution. 
because  for  a  long  time  I  have  talcen  the 
position  that  Red  China  should  not  be 
seated  in  the  United  Nations  until  it  lives 
up  to  its  international  obligations  and 
commitments.  I  shall  discuss  that  later 
in  this  speech. 

It  is  also  my  position  that  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  should  remain  in  the 


United  Nations,  although,  as  it  is  well 
known,  I  have  very  serious  questions  as 
to  whether  they  should  remain  on  the 
Security  Council.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  United  Nations  to  determine,  and  I 
am  p)erfectly  willing  to  have  that  deter- 
mined by  the  United  Nations, 

Let  me  make  very  clear  early  in  this 
speech,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  Senate  in 
my  opposition  to  everything  which  Red 
China  stands  for.  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
the  Senate  on  my  hatred  for  the  tyr- 
anny, the  brutality,  and  the  cruelty  of 
Red  China. 

EESOLUTION    AS   PASSED    FAILS   TO    MEET   PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  every  word 
of  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the 
Senate  yesterday,  and  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  much  of  it  could  be  de- 
scribed as  "whistling  by  a  graveyard." 
Much  of  it  could  be  described  as  a  fail- 
ure to  face  the  realities  of  the  existence 
of  Red  China. 

I,  too,  wish  I  could  wishfully  think  650 
million  people  under  the  tyrannical  con- 
trol of  Communist  despots  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  but  wishful  thinking  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  Red  China  issue. 

Red  China  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
for  at  least  our  time,  and  probably  will 
be  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  One  of  the  fears  we  ought 
to  be  entertaining  is  that  our  course  of 
action  in  the  world  may  result  in  Red 
China  dominating  the  world,  because  if 
we  become  involved  in  a  nuclear  war  with 
Russia  as  I  said  to  the  American  Legion 
In  West  Virginia  yesterday,  the  probabil- 
ities are  vei-y  great  that  the  world  wUl 
then  be  dominated  by  the  then  remain- 
ing most  ix)werful  nation  in  the  world. 
Red  China. 

These  are  ugly  realities  we  ought  to 
face.  It  is  one  thing  to  protest  the  tyr- 
anny and  the  cruelty  of  the  police  state 
Communism  of  Red  China.  It  is  an- 
other thing  to  face  objectively  and  un- 
emotionally the  reality  of  how  that  tyr- 
anny can  best  be  dealt  with. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  resolution 
the  Senate  adopted  yesterday  that  this 
countiy  opposes  a  discussion  of  the  Red 
China  issue  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
re.solution  does  not  say  that  we  favor 
raising  it.  But  as  I  read  the  resolution 
in  the  light  of  the  debate  which  oc- 
curred on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  resolution  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  interpretation  that  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Senate  to  underwrite 
our  past  refusal  to  allow  the  subject  to 
be  discussed  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  say  most  respectfully,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  the  resolution  is  subject  to  that 
interpretation,  then  the  action  yesterday 
was  most  unfortunate.  In  my  judgment, 
the  Red  China  issue  is  going  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  United  Nations  this  year  or 
next — probably  this  year — and  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  taken  up  in  the  United  Nations 
irrespective  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  de- 
bating the  Red  China  issue  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  actually  voting  to  seat  Red 
Cliina.  I  read  the  debate  which  took 
place  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  and  I  can- 
not find  a  paragraph  In  the  debate  which 
recognizes  this  very  important  difference. 
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The  fact  is— and  it  is  not  to  the  credit 
of  the  United  States— that  the  United 
States  has  used  its  power  and  influence 
in  the  United  Nations  to  prevent  the  Red 
China  issue  from  going  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  for  discussion. 

WE     SHOUT-D      MAKE     CASE     AGAINST     RED      CHINA 

I  can  testify  as  to  oui-  tactics,  tech- 
niques and  methods  for  accomplishing 
that  end.  because  I  served  as  a  delegate 
of  the  United  States  at  the  United  Na- 
tions for  3  months  last  fall.  I  know  what 
tactics,  techniques,  and  pressures  the 
United  States  used  to  prevent  the  Red 
China  issue  from  going  on  the  agenda 
for  discussion. 

It  was  a  mistake,  and  it  has  been  a 
mistake  for  the  past  several  years,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  false  impression  to 
many  delegations  in  the  United  Nations 
that  we  are  afraid  to  face  up  to  the  Red 
China  issue. 

Why  should  we  be  with  the  case  we 
have  against  Red  China?  In  my  judg- 
ment the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  in  regard  to  this  procedural 
point  has  been  a  mistaken  policy,  and  it 
has  done  the  United  States  irreparable 
damage  in  world  affairs.  It  has  cre- 
ated a  charge  from  delegate  after  dele- 
gate from  uncommitted  coimtries  that 
the  United  States  has  used  its  pres- 
tige— yes,  its  economic  power — to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  as  a  lobbyist  in  the 
United  Nations  to  prevent  the  proce- 
dural issue  of  Red  China  from  going  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  for 
debate. 

What  are  we  afraid  of?  My  country, 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
should  always  be  willing  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  there  is  no  issue  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  world,  involving  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  the  United  Nations, 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  have  debated 
and  discussed — yes,  and  voted  upon  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  make  clear  early  in  my  speech 
that,  from  my  experience  at  the  United 
Nations  last  fall.  I  believe  that  if  we  had 
urged  that  the  Red  China  issue  be  put 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations 
and  then  debated  it,  a  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  would  not  have  voted  to 
seat  Red  China  after  the  debate. 

I  point  out  that  the  first  major  premise 
to  which  I  address  myself  this  morning 
is  in  criticism  of  the  procedure  the 
United  States  has  followed  on  this  mat- 
ter at  the  United  Nations.  I  have  studied 
the  resolution  very  carefully.  One  can 
read  the  resolution  and  say  that  in  its 
language  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  argument  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  making,  because  the  resolution 
does  not  contain  anything  about  debat- 
ing the  subject  matter  at  the  United  Na- 
tions.   The  resolution  provides: 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
continue  to  oppose  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  In  the  United  Nations  so 
long  as  that  regime  persists  In  defying  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  American  people  support  the 
President  In  not  according  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 


The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
agrees  completely  with  both  of  those 
"resolved"  clauses.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  agrees  that  Red  China 
should  not  be  seated  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon agrees  that  Red  China  should  not 
receive  the  diplomatic  recognition  of  the 
United  States. 

RESOLUTIO^    SILENT  ON  rROCEDURF 

But  that  question  is  not  the  real  prob- 
lem before  the  United  Nation.s.  The 
resolution  does  not  touch  upon  the  first 
issue  that  must  be  faced  at  the  United 
Nations,  which  is  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  will  withdraw  its  objec- 
tions to  placing  the  Red  China  us.sue  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  and 
discussing  it  on  its  merits.  Our  adamant 
refusal  to  have  the  subject  matter  even 
discussed  at  the  United  Nation.s.  and  our 
lobbying  and  pressure  tactics  to  prevent 
it  from  ever  getting  on  the  agenda  for 
discussion  are  hurting  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations  on  this  very  issue. 
I  never  run  away  from  the  merits  of 
an  argument.  I  repeat  that  our  ca.se  on 
the  merits  is  so  overwhelmingly  against 
the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the  United 
Nations  on  the  basis  of  our  record  to  date 
that  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  put  it  on 
the  agenda  and  present  our  evidence. 

The  fact  that  it  is  difficult  and  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  auyur  much  hope 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  try. 
Trying  is  important  in  regard  to  world 
public  opinion.  Trying  is  important  in 
regard  to  changing  the  attitude  that 
so  many  nations  now  hold  in  respect  to 
the  negative  record  that  the  United 
States  has  made  in  the  United  Nations 
to  date  in  regard  to  the  Red  China 
issue.  These  are  not  the  only  commit- 
ments I  would  seek  to  have  the  United 
Nations  attempt  to  negotiate  with  Red 
China. 

As  I  am  about  to  close,  my  plea  is 
based  only  upon  my  constant  premise 
that  we  take  the  offensive  on  the  Red 
China  issue,  and  that  we  seek  to  prove 
to  the  world  the  merits  of  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  seating  of  Red  China  on 
the  basis  of  our  record  to  date  in  the 
United  Nations.  My  plea  is  that  we 
move  away  from  the  procedural  posi- 
tion that  we  have  taken  and  make  clear 
to  the  world  that  we  are  ready  to  rome 
to  grips  with  the  substantive  issue  in- 
volved. 

I  have  made  this  speech  today  for 
many  reasons,  but  the  most  important 
are  these:  I  wanted  the  Record  to  show 
the  reasons  for  my  not  being  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  yest-^rday  when  the 
debate  on  the  so-called  China  resolu- 
tion was  taking  place.  I  wanted  the 
Record  to  show  what  my  proposal  is  in 
regard  to  the  Red  China  issue.  I  wanted 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  some  of  the  problems  which  I 
think  confront  us  in  the  United  Nations 
in  regard  to  the  Red  China  issue. 

I  repeat  once  again  for  emphasis,  that 
as  one  of  the  U.S.  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations,  I  found  that  the  chief 
criticism  against  the  United  States  on 
the  part  of  many  delegations  was  not 


our  opposition  to  seating  Red  China,  but 
our  opposition  to  having  our  friends  in 
the  United  Nations  vote,  and  even  put 
the  Lssue  on  the  agenda  for  debate. 

If  we  continue  that  position,  we  can 
pa.ss  all  the  resolutions  we  desire  in 
the  Congi-ess  of  the  United  States,  but 
notwithstanding  such  action,  the  issue 
will  be  put  on  the  agenda  either  this 
year  on  next,  in  the  absence  of  some  un- 
foreseen development. 

TJierefore  I  regret  that  in  the  debate 
yesterday  and  in  the  resolution  we  did 
not  come  to  giips  with  the  operative 
issue,  the  real  issue  that  is  involved,  so 
far  as  the  U.S.  position  on  Red  China 
and  the  United  Nations  is  concerned.  ' 
So  if  I  could  have  returned  and  obtained 
the  Iloor  a  minute  before  the  vote 
bell  had  rung  last  night,  I  would  have 
participated  in  the  debate  by  offering 
the  following  substitute  for  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  34.  which  v.as  voted 
upon  yesterday. 

Strike  out  all  of  the  whereas  and  resolv- 
irig  clauses  and  In.strt  U\  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

■Whereas  tiie  fv;iidamental  interests  of 
the  United  States  require  full  and  un- 
equivocal .support  of  the  principles  and  pur- 
pu.';es  of  the  United  Nations  Charter:   and 

■'Whereas  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
the  Clunese  Communist  regime  to  the  United 
Nations  involves  not  only  the  vital  interests 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  but  the  interests 
of  every  member  of  that  organization : 
Therefore  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
lii-prcupntatnes  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  th?  Congress  that  the  President 
shoiUd  urge  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly to  est.iblish  a  broadly  representative 
Commission  on  Membership  to  explore  •%ith 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  and  the 
Republic  of  China  means  by  which  the  people 
of  China  can  be  represented  in  the  United 
Nations,  anc"  be  it  further 

ripsolved.  That  the  President  should  urge 
said  United  Nations  Commission  on  Mem- 
bership to  tussvire  itself  that  any  regime  con- 
sidered for  membership  must  seriously,  con- 
sncniiously.  and  in  good  faith  be  prepared 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  Imposed  by  the 
charter  on  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  President  should  urge 
said  United  Nations  Commission  to  report 
the  results  of  Its  activities  to  the  17th  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  with  such 
recommendations    as    it    finds    appropriate." 

That  is  a  year  hence,  I  would  have 
Senators  note.  It  provides  that  the 
United  Nations  Commission  would  work 
for  a  year  on  this  subject  matter  in- 
volved in  the  resolution.  It  would  work 
for  a  year  and  then  report  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  substantive  problems 
confronting  us  in  connection  with  the 
Red  China  issue  in  the  United  Nations 

I  would  have  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  of  my  country  keep  in  mind  that 
there  are  two  i-ssues  involved  in  regard 
to  the  Red  China  subject  matter  before 
the  United  Nations.  One  I  have  already 
discussed  in  this  speech,  the  procedural 
issue  of  putting  the  subject  matter  on 
the  agenda  for  discussion.  My  resolu- 
tion would  do  it.  My  resolution  would 
change  the  position  of  the  United  States 
from  a  negative  one   to  an  affirmative 
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one  on  the  Red  China  Lssue.  My  reso- 
lution would  change  the  position  of 
the  United  States  that  it  now  occupies, 
of  being  constantly  subjected  to  the  just 
and  rightful  criticism  that  we  are  using 
our  power  in  the  United  Nations  to  pre- 
vent an  official  discussion  of  the  subject 
matter  on  the  merits,  to  one  in  which 
we  say  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  merits, 
because  we  are  satisfied  that  Red  China 
does  not  deserve  on  the  merits  to  be 
.seated  in  the  Uniied  Nations.  There- 
fore, my  amendment  provides  that  the 
United  Nations  ought  to  appoint  a  type 
of  international  commission  to  consider 
the  subject  matter,  and  during  that 
year — seek  through  the  United  Nations 
to  negotiate  with  Red  China  in  regard 
to  the  position  that  Red  China  will  take 
on  certain  necessary  commitments  that 
I  believe  civilized  :iations  have  a  right 
to  expect  of  Red  Cliina  before  there  can 
be  any  seating  of  Red  China  in  the 
United  Nations. 

SUBSTANTIVE    QUESTION    MUST    BE    FACED,    TOO 

I  repeat  again  for  emphasis:  Re- 
member, we  can  tiy  to  wishfully  think 
Red  China  out  of  existence.  We  can 
pass  resolutions  in  v.hich  we  .say  in  effect 
that  we  make  her  politically  untouch- 
able, that  we  find  her  afflicited  with  in- 
ternational political  leprosy.  But  that 
international  polit:,cal  leper  colony  is 
t'oing  to  survive  our  time.  That  is  the 
ugly  reality. 

RED     CHINA     COULD     BE     LEFT     AS     MA.T11R     POWER 
AITER    A    NrCLEAR    WAR 

What  we  need  to  guard  against  is  an 
American  foreign  policy  that  will  put 
Red  China  in  the  position  of  surviving 
after  the  United  States  and  Ru.ssia  cease 
to  exist  as  great  world  powers. 

I  think  that  is  the  f^reatest  danger. fac- 
ing mankind.  I  repeat  it.  One  of  the 
greatest  dangers  facine  mankind  is  the 
dandier  of  Red  China  coming  to  dominate 
the  world.  Red  China  will  dominate  the 
world  if  the  Unite<l  States  and  Russia 
involve  themselves  in  nuclear  war.  It 
is  the  only  part  of  the  world  that  will 
survive  a  nuclear  war  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  If  we  get  into 
a  nuclear  war,  Ru.ssia  and  the  United 
States  will  be  so  busy  with  each  other 
that  Red  China,  in  my  judgment,  for  the 
most  part  will  come  out  of  that  war 
unmolested. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took  the 
chair  as  Presidin.u  OflRcer.  i 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  on 
the  substantive  issue  I  would  also  point 
out  that  the  evidence  is  pretty  clear  that 
we  knew  as  early  as  last  fall  that  Red 
China  is  on  the  way  to  joining  the  nu- 
clear club.  I  u.sed  to  say,  until  I  went 
to  the  United  Nations  la.st  fall,  that  Red 
China  had  no  chance  of  becoming  a 
nuclear  power  for  from  5  to  10  years. 
I  do  not  say  that  any  more.  The  evi- 
dence no  longer  supports  such  a  conjec- 
ture. 

The  evidence  now  supports  the  con- 
jecture that  Red  China  will  be  a  nuclear 
power  within  2  to  5  years.  Maybe  we 
can  take  some  comfort  or  have  a  feeling 
of  safety  in  such  a  resolution  as  the  Sen- 
ate passed  yesterday,  a  resolution  which 


in  effect  .seeks  to  further  brush  aside  this 
troublesome  issue. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  speech,  it  can 
probably  best  be  described  as  whistling 
by  a  graveyard.  I  am  afraid  it  ^»ill  be 
a  worldwide  graveyard.  So  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  somehow  or  in  some  way 
the  world  must  at  least  try  to  brirg  Red 
China  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
and  the  intent  of  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Some  means  must  be  found  wliereby 
some  world  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised 
over  the  nuclear  power  that  will  oe  de- 
veloped by  Red  China,  because  given 
that  nuclear  power  and  with  no  means 
of  jurisdictional  control  whatever,  man- 
kind will  be  lost,  at  least,  mankind  in 
the  Western  World,  and,  may  I  .say  to 
Russia,  undoubtedly  in  Russia,  too. 

It  was  14  months  or  so  ago  that  the 
tyrannical  head  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  was  quoted  in  our  press  as 
having  said  that  China  could  lo.se  600 
million  people  in  a  nuclear  war  and  sur- 
vive. We  could  not.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists know  we  could  not.  When  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  tyran- 
nical leaders  of  Red  China  simply  do  not 
place  the  values  on  life  and  human  rights 
and  human  dignity  that  we  do.  wt  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  ugly  reality-  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  in  our  time 
to  our  grandchildren  and  great-f  rand- 
children.  In  my  opinion,  we  did  not  ful- 
fill it  yesterday  in  the  adoption  ijf  the 
resolution.  The  Red  China  i.ssuf  calls 
for  affirmative,  not  negative,  action  on 
the  part  of  my  country  in  this  hour  of 
crisis.  This  is  the  time  for  the  5>enate 
and  the  House  and  the  White  Hojse  to 
go  fonvard  on  the  offensive  on  the  Red 
China  issue,  and  to  act  aflinnatively  in 
connection  with  the  Red  China  issje. 

Therefore,  an  offensive,  affirnative 
program  is  not  one  of  continuing  the 
status  quo,  so  far  as  the  U.S.  policy  on 
Red  China  is  concerned.  We  should  take 
this  issue  ourselves  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  show  our  colleagues  1:1  the 
United  Nations  what  a  great  mistake  it 
would  be  to  seat  Red  China  under  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

I  do  not  buy  the  policy  of  nondiscussi- 
bility  of  unpleasant  subjects.  It  is  not 
easy  to  discuss  unpleasant  subjects. 
But.  Madam  President,  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  unpleasant  sul)jects 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  obligatio:is  in 
whatever  walk  of  life  we  travel  In 
political  life  today,  it  is  necessary  to 
meet  this  unpleasant  subject.  I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  let  the  message  go 
around  the  world  that  the  United  S:ates, 
once  again,  will  do  what  it  can  to  pre- 
vent a  discussion  of  this  subject  at  the 
United  Nations. 

I  say  again  that  while  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  resolution  which  says  so,  that 
will  be  its  interpretation.  I  predict  that 
the  interpretation  will  be  that  the  Sen- 
ate underwrote  the  status  quo  yeserday. 

Thus  I  have  discussed  my  substitute 
resolution.  Oh,  I  know  there  is  little 
hope  of  having  it  disctissed,  debated,  and 
voted  upon  now.  Yet  I  feel  that  I  owe 
it  to  my  record  on  this  subject  matter  to 
offer  this  resolution  formally  for  appro- 


priate reference  as  a  new  resolution  asid 
I  do  so  at  this  time,  also  asking  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  at  this 
pKDint  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  36  >,  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  fundamental  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  full  and  unequivocal 
support  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the   United    Nations    Charter;    and 

Whereas  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to  the  United 
Nations  involves  not  only  the  vita!  interests 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  but  the  Interests 
of  every  member  of  that  Organization. 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Rrpresefitatives  conc-urring) .  That  it  is  the 
sense  oi  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  urge  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly to  establish  a  broadly  representative 
Commission  on  Membership  to  explore  with 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  means  by  which  the  people 
of  China  can  be  represented  in  i.he  United 
Nations:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  the  President  should  urge 
said  United  Nations  Commission  on  Mem- 
bership to  assure  itself  that  any  regime  con- 
sidered for  membership  mvist  seriously,  con- 
scientiously, and  in  gocxl  faith  be  prepared 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
Charter  on  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  should  urge 
said  United  Natior^s  Commission  to  report 
the  results  of  its  activities  to  the  17ih  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it   finds  appropriate 

AIKEN-MORSE    REPORT   ON    RED    CHINA    ISSUE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  fol- 
lowing our  service  at  the  United  Nations 
for  3  months  last  fall,  my  wonderful  col- 
league and  fellow  delegate,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken  ! .  and  I  filed  with  the  Senate 
a  report,  which  is  entitled  "The  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations.  1960 — A 
Turning  Point."  That  was  a  joint  report 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Then  we  filed  individual  reports  deal- 
ing with  our  separate  special  work  in  the 
United  Nations  in  relation  to  the  com- 
mittees to  which  we  were  assigned.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  was  assigned 
to  the  Fifth  Committee,  which  dealt  for 
the  most  pari  with  the  fiscal  policies  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  was  assigned  to 
the  Fourth  Committ^-e,  which  dealt  pri- 
marily with  trusteeships  and  non-.self- 
governing  areas  of  the  world. 

But  in  our  joint  report,  we  discussed 
the  China  issue.  I  now  wish  to  read 
what  we  said,  beginning  on  page  14  in 
regard  to  this  issue,  under  the  subtitle 
"Representation  of  China": 

REPRESENTATION    OF    CHINA 

Tlie  nations  which  were  victorious  in 
W'orld  War  II  referred  to  themselves  as  "the 
United  Nations."  Hitler's  Germany  and 
Japan  were  the  defeated  enemy.  By  defini- 
tion, all  who  fought  the  enemy  were  "peace 
loving"  as  that  term  was  used  In  the  United 
Nations  Charter.     China  became  a  member 
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of  the  United  Nations  in  1945  and  was  given 
permanent  membership  in  the  Security 
Council  by  virtue  of  having  been  one  of  the 
major  victorioxis  powers  and  on  acco\int  of 
Its  vast  territory  and  huge  population. 

The  government  which  originally  repre- 
sented CThlna  in  the  United  Nations  now 
controls  only  Formosa  and  a  few  other  is- 
lands all  of  which  contain  only  about  12 
million  inhabitants.  A  Ciommunist  govern- 
ment controls  mainland  China  and  exercises 
virtual  control  over  several  peripheral  states. 

EED  CHINA  DEMAND  TOV.  SEAT 

As  soon  as  the  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  se- 
cured its  control  of  the  mainland  in  1949, 
it  asked  the  President  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Secretary  General  that  its 
delegation  be  substituted  for  the  delegation 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  In 
the  United  Nations.  A  request  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  representatives  of  Red  China  be 
seated  in  the  Security  Council,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  representa- 
tive, was  rejected  in  1950  for  lack  of  the 
necessary  affirmative  votes.  The  question  of 
the  representation  of  China  has  been  be- 
fore the  United  "'ations  General  Assembly 
at  each  session  si  -:e  the  fifth  session.  In 
1960,  the  General  Assembly  decided  "not  to 
consider,  at  its  15th  regular  session,  any 
proposals  to  exclude  the  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  or 
to  seat  representatives  of  the  Central  Peo- 
ples Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China." 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  seat- 
ing of  representatives  of  Red  China  are 
familiar.  There  is,  of  course,  the  separate 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  subject 
should  be  put  on  the  Assembly  agenda  but 
the  arguments  on  that  procedural  question 
tend  to  include  the  substantive  arguments 
on  the  merits  as  well. 

REASONS  FOR  SEATING   COMMUNIST   CHINESE 

Those  favoring  seating  representatives  of 
Communist  China  argue  that  Communist 
China  controls  and  really  represents  the 
Chinese  people,  whereas  Nationalist  China 
speaks  only  for  Formosa;  that  China  is  al- 
ready a  member  of  the  United  Nations  so  the 
question  whether  the  Government  of  Com- 
munist China  Is  "peace  loving"  Is  Irrelevant; 
that  universality  of  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  Is  a  worthwhile  ideal;  that 
the  United  Nations  Is  not  a  Judge  of  the  con- 
duct of  nations  (if  it  were,  many  countries 
should  be  expelled);  that  the  Korean  war 
is  over  and  any  aggression  by  Red  China 
has  ceased;  that  the  United  Nations  cannot 
adequately  deal  with  big  problems,  such  as 
a  Korea  settlement  and  disarmament,  in  the 
absence  of  Red  China  because  only  Red 
China  has  the  power  to  discharge  the  obli- 
gations of  mainland  China  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter;  and  that  If  Red  China  were 
represented  in  the  United  Nations  its  bellig- 
erent activities  would  tend  to  moderate. 

REASONS    FOR    NOT    SEATING    COMMUNIST 
CHINESE 

The  main  arguments  advanced  by  those 
opposed  to  the  representation  of  Commu- 
nist China  In  the  United  Nations  are:  that 
the  Red  Chinese  may  control  the  mainland 
but  they  really  do  not  represent  the  Chinese 
people  because  Communist  rule  is  Imjxjsed 
by  force;  that  Red  China  is  not  peace  loving 
as  the  charter  requires  (in  contrast  to  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  Government  which  has 
never  violated  the  charter);  that  Commu- 
nist China  still  stands  condemned  as  an 
aggreaaor  against  the  United  Nations  In 
Korea;  that  Communist  China  has  acted 
aggressively  in  Tibet  and  on  the  border  of 
India;  that  Communist  China  still  holds  In 
prison  American  and  other  nationals  whose 
convictions  were  obtained  by  court   proce- 


dures and  police  practices  Incompatible  with 
principles  of  Justice  generally  recognized  by 
civilized  nations;  that  it  is  possible  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Communist  China  on  such 
Issues  as  disarmament  without  that  govern- 
ment being  represented  In  the  United  Na- 
tions; that  Communist  China  would  seek 
to  Impair  the  useful  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions If  it  were  represented;  and  that  Com- 
munist China  would  be  more  dangerous 
after  being  seated  In  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause it  would  regard  such  representation 
as  proof  that  belligerency  pays  off. 

The  position  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  opposition  to  the 
seating  in  the  United  Na'lons  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  regime  has  been  fully  s\ip- 
ported  by  the  Congress.  For  instance,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
carries  a  statement  of  this  opposition  and  a 
request  to  the  President  to  send  policy  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  in  the  event 
of  the  seating  of  Red  China's  represent- 
atives. On  the  other  hand,  there  has  not 
been  a  substantive  debate  on  this  subject 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  a  number  of  years 

DECREASING    St'PPORT    FOR    r.S      POSITION 

Support  for  the  U.S.  pf^itlon  that  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation  should 
not  be  debated  In  the  General  Assembly  has 
steadily  declined.  The  vote  in  favor  of  the 
U.S.  moratorium  proposal  was  44-29-9  in 
1959.     The  vote  in    1960  was  42-34-22. 

That  means  that  in  1959,  9  nations 
abstained  from  voting:  29  voted  against 
our  position;  44  supported  it. 

In  1960,  22  nations  abstained  from 
voting:  34  voted  against  our  position;  42 
voted  for  it.     I  continue  to  read: 

The  vote  on  some  of  the  amendments  to 
the  moratorium  resolution  was  even  closer. 
Fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  abstentluiis 
recorded  in  1960  represented  .African  states 
It  shculd  be  kept  In  mind  that  among  those 
states  which  have  voted  with  the  United 
States  to  postpone  discussion  of  Chinese 
representation  there  are  several  which  have 
indicated  that  on  the  merits  they  believe 
Red  Chinese  should  occupy  China's  seat. 
There  are  indications  that  many  o.'  the 
African  countries  would  not  vote  against  the 
seating  of  Red  Chinese  representatives 
Without  trying  to  forecast  how  soon  the 
present  majority  support  of  the  U.S.  position 
might  be  lost,  it  can  be  said  that  the  United 
States  has  a  serious  problem  on  its  hands. 

It  would  seem  unlikely  that  the  subject 
of  representation  of  China  would  arise  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  15th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  If  the  subject  were 
again  raised  In  a  plenary  session  of  the 
Assembly  it  would  presumably  be  declared 
out  of  order  in  view  of  the  previous  decision 
of  the  same  Assembly  in  October  1960. 

QUESTION   NOT  ADMISSION   BTT   REPRE.SENTATION 

Some  background  in  the  legal  and  pro- 
cedural situation  In  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization Is  necessary  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  problem  which  the  United  States 
may  face  at  the  16th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  In  September  1961.  First  of  all,  it 
should  be  stated  that  China  is  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council,  No  question  of 
the  admission  of  China  can  arise  save  for 
the  unlikely  possibility  that  Communist 
China  should  apply  for  membership  as  a  new 
state.  The  question  relates  to  the  proper 
representation  of  China  in  tlie  United  Na- 
tions; namely,  whether  China's  seat  should 
be  occupied  by  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  (on  For- 
mosa) or  by  representatives  of  the  Cenir.il 
People's  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  (on  the  mainland). 


REPRISKKTATION     IN    hSSOMMLX 

The  question  of  Chinese  representation 
will  more  than  likely  arise  flrst  in  the  GJen- 
eral  Assembly.  There  is  no  veto  in  the  As- 
sembly. One  question  which  may  have  u> 
be  decided  Is  whether  the  matter  is  one  of 
those  important  questions  listed  In  article  18 
of  the  charter  as  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote. 
The  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General  As- 
.sembly  provide  that  the  question  whether  or 
not  a  matter  Is  an  Important  question  shall 
be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  and  vo.tlng.  It  Is  relevant  in  thLs 
connection  to  note  that  in  1960  when  the 
question  of  the  proper  representation  of  the 
Congo  w;is  debated  the  A.ssembly  decided  by 
a  plain  majority  vote  to  seat  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Kasavubu  government  rather 
than  the  representatives  of  the  Lumumba 
government.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  other  government  argued  that  a  two- 
thirds  vote  was  necessary  because  the  ques- 
tion was  important. 

If  Red  China's  representatives  were  seated 
in  the  Assembly,  might  Nationalist  China's 
representatives  continue  to  be  seated?  The 
argument  could  be  made  that  China's  mem- 
bership should  be  considered  as  having  split 
into  two  Chinas,  both  continuing  as  mem- 
bers. A  helpful  precedent  lies  In  the  fact 
that  when  Egypt  and  Syria,  both  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  decided  to  merge  and 
form  the  United  Arab  Republic  the  new  en- 
tity was  not  required  to  come  into  the 
United   Nations  as   a  new   member. 

Tliere  is  a  contrary  precedent:  Pakistan, 
formerly  a  part  of  India  (a  charter  member 
uf  the  United  Nations),  was  admitted  as  a 
iifw  state  m  1947.  It  will  be  argued  that  the 
Republic  of  China  which  is  entitled  by  ar- 
ticle 23  cjf  the  Charter  to  a  Security  Coun- 
cil .seat  is  malnlar.d  China  becau.se  when  ar- 
ticle 23  was  written  the  legal  status  of 
Formosa  was  UTisettled  (and  Indeed  Is 
considered  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
remain  unsettled).  With  respect  to  a  seat  in 
the  General  Assembly,  however,  the  argument 
cui  also  be  made  that  Formosa  became  part 
(if  China  by  conquest  and  Is  regarded  as  p;U"t 
of  China  by  both  the  Communist  and  tlie 
Nationalist  Governments.  It  may  therefore 
be  argued  that  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment should  represent  the  Formo.«5a  por- 
tion of  China  in  the  General  Assembly  even 
if  the  government  on  the  mainland  takes 
the  China  seat  in  the  Security  Council. 

ATTITUDE    OF    CHINESE 

One  of  the  complicating  factors  In  con- 
sidering this  subject  Is  the  fact  that  the  Red 
Chinese  have  Indicated  that  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  representation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions if  representatives  of  Nationalist 
Chinese  remain  there.  The  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  for  their  part  have  indi- 
cated that  they  will  withdraw  If  representa- 
tives of  the  Red  Chinese  government  are 
seated.  Whether  either  party  or  both  might 
eventually  accept  half  a  loaf  as  better  than 
iiune  is  subject  to  conjecture. 

REPRESENTATION    IN   SECURITY  COUNCIL 

If  the  General  Assembly  should  decide  to 
seat  the  representative  of  Communist  China 
It  does  not  automatically  follow  that  Com- 
munist China  must  be  represented  In  the 
Security  Council.  The  Security  Council  Is 
not  subordinate  to  the  Assembly. 

The  charter  provides  in  article  27  that 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  proce- 
dural matters  shall  be  made  by  affirmative 
vote  of  seven  members  and  that  decisions 
on  all  other  matters  shall  be  made  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  seven  members  including 
the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers. Two  questions  arise:  What  are  proce- 
dural matters  and  what  kind  of  vote  decides 
whether  a  matter  is  procedural? 
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The  Security  Council  has  been  struggling 
with  these  questions  since  Its  Inception. 
The  answers  to  them  as  applied  to  the  ques- 
tion of  representation  of  China  In  the  Se- 
curity Council  are  not  free  from  doubt  but 
can  be  predicted  after  an  examination  of 
the  charter,  the  San  Francisco  statement  on 
voting  procedure  in  the  Security  Council,' 
the  1949  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  voting  In  the  Security  Council,-  and  the 
practice  of  the  Security  Council  Itself. 

The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  does 
not  deal  directly  with  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  vote  required  to  decide  In  the 
Security  Council  whether  or  not  a  matter  Is 
procedural.  The  San  Francisco  statement 
had  three  things  to  say  which  are  pertinent: 
It  stated  that  the  charter  contains  indica- 
tions as  to  the  voting  procedures  applicable 
to  the  various  functions  of  the  Security 
Council.  It  gave  some  examples  of  procedural 
matters  and  forecast  that  there  would  be 
few  doubtful  cases:  and  it  stated  that  If  such 
a  question  should  arise  the  declsicjn  that  a 
matter  Is  procedural  must  be  taken  by  a 
vote  of  seven  members  of  the  Security  Coxin- 
cll,  including  the  concurring  votes  of  the 
permanent  members. 

USE   OF   VETO 

The  Rus.slans  have  used  the  veto  frequently 
and  the  double  veto  three  times,  claiming 
the  right  thus  to  prevent  any  matter  from 
being  considered  procedural  The  United 
States  has  disputed  this  claim,  arguing  that 
a  veto  is  not  permissible  in  cases  In  which 
the  charter  or  the  San  Francisco  statement 
provides  that  a  matter  is  procedural  This 
US.  position  has  come  to  be  accepted  in  the 
Security  Council,  perhaps  even  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  U.S.  delegation,  with  a  view  to  curb- 
ing the  use  of  the  veto  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  with  John  Foster  Dulles  taking  a  lead- 
ing part,  persuaded  the  General  Assembly 
to  adopt  the  resolution  of  1949  condemning 
the  excessive  use  of  the  veto  and  attaching 
a  recommended  list  of  decisions  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Security  Covincll  as  proce- 
dural. Among  such  decisions  the  General 
Assembly  listed  "Approval  of  credentials  of 
representatives  of  members  of  the  Security 
Council." 

.Since  1948  the  double  veto  hiis  been  at- 
tempted only  once  and  without  success  on 
that  occasion.  In  1950  the  question  w;vs 
whether  a  representative  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  might  attend  Council  meetings 
during  a  discussion  involving  them.  There 
were  seven  votes  in  favor  and  three  against 
(China,   the    United  States,    and   Cuba). 

Madam  President,  I  digre-ss  to  point 
out'  that  that  is  an  interesting  alinc- 
ment. 

I  return  to  reading  from  the  report, 
Madam  President: 

The  representative  of  China  argued  that 
his  vote  was  a  veto  since  the  matter  was 
not  procedural.  The  Chair  put  that  ques- 
tion to  a  vote,  and  there  were  nine  in  favor 
of  calling  the  matter  procedural  and  one 
(China)  against.  The  President  (United 
Kingdom)  rul^  that  the  Council  had 
deemed  the  matter  procedural.  The  repre- 
sentative of  China  protested,  citing  the  San 
Francisco  statement,  so  the  President  put 
his  ruling  to  a  vote.  Nobody  voted  and  the 
President  declared  his  ruling  stood.  The 
United  States  supix)rted  this  method  of  pre- 
venting the  double  veto  on  matters  deemed 
procedural  in  the  1949  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


'  Signed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
other  permanent  members  In  1945. 

-  Sponsored  by  the  United  States  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly  In  1949  as  resolution 
267(111). 


In  1959  It  was  proposed  in  the  Security 
Council  that  an  observer  group  should  be 
sent  to  Laos.  The  Soviet  Union  argued  that 
Its  negative  vote  constituted  a  veto.  The 
President  (Italy)  ruled  that  there  was  no 
vet-o  because  the  matter  was  procedural, 
citing  the  1949  General  Assembly  list  of  pro- 
cedural matters.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not 
ask  for   another   vote. 

Thus  a  double  veto  on  Chinese  represent- 
ation 16  not  necessarily  possible  for  the 
United  States  but  depends  up<jn  whether 
there  is  real  doubt  about  a  matter  being  pro- 
cedur;'.l.  wJiether  a  friendly  Pre.'-ident  is  in 
the  chair  and  whether  six  members  of  the 
Cnur.cll  can  be  persuaded  to  agree  with  the 
United  States. 

IS    RFPRESENTATION     PROCEDURAL    QUESTION? 

There  is  no  clear  precedent  in  the  practice 
of  the  Security  Council  to  settle  definitively 
whether  or  not  the  question  of  representa- 
tion on  the  Council  is  procedural.  Chapter 
V"  of  the  charter,  dealing  with  the  Security 
Cotincll  fits  all  Its  articles  under  the  head- 
ings 'Composition,"  "Functions  and  Pow- 
ers," Voting,"  and  "Procedure  "  Every- 
thing that  is  said  about  representation  falls 
under  "Procedure  "  The  "Provisional  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council  "  in- 
clude a  chapter  on  "Representation  and 
Credentials."  As  previously  mentioned,  the 
Gener.-.!  Assembly  in  1949.  at  US  urging, 
rorommended  that  the  Council  consider 
rt  presentation  in  the  Council  as  a  pro- 
cedural matter.  As  previously  mentioned, 
the  Council  decided  in  1950  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  temporary  seating  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  a  group  of  people  (representatives  of 
Communist  China)  theretofore  unrepre- 
sented in  the  Council  or  in  the  United  Na- 
t  ions  was  a  procedural  matter.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  San  Francisco  statement  in- 
c  insistent  with  the  conclvislon  that  the 
signers  considered  that  anything  affecting 
the  w.^iV  that  the  Council  organized  itself 
was  a  procedural  matter.  Finally,  the  mat- 
tor  rif  acceptance  of  credentials  of  members 
of  legislative  and  other  governing  brxlies 
IS  generally  revjarded   as  procedural. 

There  appears  not  to  be  any  satisfactory 
argument  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
If  the  United  States  were  prepared  to  de- 
p:iri  completely  from  its  past  'approach  to 
the  subject  it  could  conceivably  argue  that 
the  question  is  not  representation  of  an  ex- 
isting member  of  the  United  Nations  (China) 
but  rather  the  question  of  expulsion  of  Na- 
tlonali.'^t  China  and  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China.  That  argument  leads  to  the 
undeniable  conclusion  that  such  a  question 
is  not  procedural  but  the  approach  would 
seem  to  be  of  very  doubtful   l-gal  validity. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing  discussion  of  pro- 
cedural factors,  the  following  conclusions 
would  seem  warranted.  The  question  of  Chi- 
nese representation  in  the  United  Nations 
will  be  dealt  with  flrst  In  the  General  As- 
sembly where  there  is  no  veto  and  where 
the  question  of  seating  Red  Chinese  repre- 
sentatives will  probably  be  decided  by  a 
majority  vote. 

VETO     NOT     AVAILABLE 

In  the  Security  Council  the  question  of 
representation  would  likely  be  deemed  a 
procedural  matter  and  therefore  not  subject 
to  a  veto  by  the  United  States.  An  attempt 
by  the  United  States  to  use  a  veto  to  prevent 
the  Council  from  concluding  that  the  ques- 
tion Is  procedural  (that  Is,  to  attempt  a 
double  veto)   would  probably  fall. 

CHINA     POLICY     QUESTIONS 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  fu- 
ture U.S.  policy  must  be  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  Red  China  could  be 
seated  in  the  United  Nations  as  early  as  the 
16th  General  Assembly  session,  whether  we 


agree  or  not.  How  high  a  price  would  the 
United  States  have  to  pay  to  defeat  the  next 
effort  to  seat  representatives  of  Communist 
China?  Does  the  United  States  have  suffi- 
cient bargaining  power  left  to  insure  repre- 
sentation for  Formosa'  If  so.  should  we 
attempt  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  where- 
by "two  Chinas"  might  be  represented  or 
would  it  be  better  to  continue  present  pol- 
icy, come  what  may?  These  questions  ought 
to  be   the   subject  of   urgent   policy  studies 

Madam  Pre.<;ident,  I  have  read  that  re- 
port by  two  of  us  who  were  delegates  to 
thf^  United  Nations  last  fall  because,  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  so  very  pertinent  to 
the  issue  that  was  involved  yesterday  in 
the  resolution.  It  is  also  pertinent  to  the 
issue  that  is  involved  in  the  resolution 
v.hich  a  few  moments  ago  I  sent  to  the 
desk  and  asked  to  have  appropriately  re- 
ferred— a  resolution  which,  could  I  have 
gotten  back  here  1  minute  earlier  yester- 
day, I  would  have  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday. 

RED  CHINA  .^N  ISSUE  OF  INCREASING  IMPORTANCE 

There  arc  two  more  p>oints  I  want  to 
briefly  discu.ss  on  this  subject  matter. 
Madam  President.  My  resolution,  it  will 
be  noted,  calls  for  United  Nations  nego- 
tiations with  Red  China. 

Back  in  1956  it  was  an  issue  in  my 
campaign  for  reelection  to  the  Senate. 
It  was  one  of  the  issues  my  opponent  said 
would  beat  me  for  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  raised  it  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  campaign.  I  told  the  people  of  my 
State,  as  I  will  tell  them  in  my  campaign 
for  reelection  next  year,  that  I  do  not 
proixjse  to  stick  my  head  in  the  sand.  I 
do  not  profHDse  to  whistle  by  graveyards. 
I  do  not  propose  to  ignore  the  merits  of 
reality  of  Red  China,  and  the  problems 
it  poses  for  the  United  States. 

But.  rather,  I  propose  to  plead  with  my 
countrymen  to  stand  up  and  face  up  to 
this  issue  before  it  is  too  late,  to  use  the 
gicat  prestige  and  power  of  this  Republic 
in  the  United  Nations  for  an  affirmative 
course  of  action,  and  not  a  negative 
course  of  action,  with  regard  to  Red 
China. 

Thus,  I  propose  once  again  that  we 
take  the  leadership  in  the  United  Nations 
in  proposing  that  the  United  Nations  get 
on  with  the  job  of  negotiating  with  Red 
China,  in  the  prayerful  hope  that  we 
can  bring  Red  China  under  an  enforci- 
ble  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  the  danger  is  great.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  unless  that  is  done  soon. 
Red  China  may  develop  a  nuclear  power 
so  great  in  the  years  immediately  ahead 
that  she  may  very  well  become- the  con- 
trolling power  in  the  world,  particularly 
if  we  go  over  the  brink  in  a  nuclear  war 
with  Russia  in  the  not  very  distant  fu- 
ture. 

U.N.        HAS        BEST       CHANCE        OF        INFLUENCING 
CHINESE    POLICY 

Madam  President,  it  is  all  right  to  in- 
troduce resolutions,  as  I  have  just  done, 
resolutions  based  upon  idealistic  hope. 
It  is  another  thing  to -implement  them. 
I  am  a  realist  about  that,  too.  But  the 
idealistic  hope  of  my  resolution  is  also  a 
cry  for  putting  into  practice  a  practical- 
ity we  have  to  come  to  if  we  are  going  to 
save  mankind  from  destroying  itself. 
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Therefore,  I  think  the  one  body  in  the 
world  that  has  the  only  possible  chance 
of  worktog  out  an  affirmative  solution  to 
the  Red  China  Issue  is  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
United  Nations,  this  great  Government 
of  ours  should  use  its  influence,  prestige, 
and  power  to  get  the  United  Nations  to 
proceed  with  the  job  of  seeking,  at  least, 
to  negotiate  some  settlements  of  these 
problems  with  Red  China.  It  may  fail, 
but  we  will  never  know  until  we  try. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  svu-e  in  my  own 
mind,  and  that  is  the  Red  China  issue 
is  no  longer  a  unilateral  problem  exist- 
ing between  Red  China  and  the  United 
States.  It  has  gone  far  beyond  that 
point  in  international  affairs. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  "Mr.  Senator, 
what  kind  of  issues  would  you  seek  to 
have  the  United  Nations  negotiate  with 
Red  China,  if  you  can  possibly  reach  an 
agreement  with  Red  China?" 

I  will  mention  a  few. 

I  would  have  the  United  Nations — not 
the  United  States — take  the  Formosa  is- 
sue to  Red  China,  because  the  Formosa 
issue  is  a  United  Nations  problem,  not  a 
U.S.  problem. 

Madam  President,  we  do  not  fare  very 
well  in  world  opinion  in  regard  to  our 
record  on  Formosa.  I  was  very  inter- 
ested in  the  debate  yesterday,  in  the 
accolades  which  were  paid  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  Nationalist  Chinese  on 
Poi-mosa.  Let  us  not  forget  the  record 
of  history.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  driven  off  the 
mainland  of  China  before  the  Chinese 
Communists  came  into  real  control  of 
China. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  his  own  people 
failed  to  support  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and 
that  he  was  driven  out  of  China  in  spite 
of  very  large  amounts  of  American  aid. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  are  no  models  of  democracy  in 
the  world. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  a  very  real 
sense  their  remnant  regime  in  Formosa 
is  both  an  economic  and  military  "col- 
ony" of  the  United  States.  Let  us  re- 
member that  in  a  very  large  sense  the 
American  taxpayers  support  Formosa. 
Let  us  remember,  as  is  told  us  in  inter- 
national councils  and  as  was  told  us  in 
1957  in  New  Delhi,  India,  when  the 
United  States  came  in  for  bitter  criti- 
cism in  that  international  council  with 
regard  to  its  policy  on  Formosa,  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  Formosa  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  U.S.  puppet  state. 

We  can  disagree  with  that  descriptive 
term,  but  I  think  it  is  a  much  more  accu- 
rate descriptive  term  than  to  refer  to 
Formosa  as  any  outpost  of  democracy. 

Let  us  look  at  the  historic  record  again. 
Through  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  imposed  on  some 
12  million  native  Formosans  without 
their  having  a  single  word  to  say  about 
his  control  over  them.  It  is  doubtful 
that  his  is  even  a  popularly  based  gov- 
ernment of  Formosa,  much  less  of 
China. 

Madam  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  never  held  any  brief 
for  Chiang  Kai-shek's  rule  because  I  do 
not  think  the  facts  support  such  a  brief. 
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I  would  have  Senators  also  remember 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Formosa  is  in 
suspension,  unless  we  want  to  apply  a 
doctrine  which  is  inapplicable  in  inter- 
national law;  that  perhaps  if  we  wait 
long  enough  or  perhaps  if  we  support 
this  regime  in  Formosa  long  enough 
Chiang  Kai-shek  will  get  Formosa  by  ad- 
verse possession.  That  is  good  real  es- 
tate law  in  the  field  of  domestic  juris- 
prudence, but  it  has  no  legal  standing 
in  international  law. 

SOVEREIGNTY    OF    FORMOSA    bflLL    L  NDETERM  i.N  LD 

The  question  of  sovereignty  of  For- 
mosa has  never  been  determined  since 
the  close  of  hostilities  in  World  War  II. 
We  all  know  why  it  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. It  is  because  various  .sovereign 
powers  in  the  world,  including  Rus.'^ia. 
made  perfectly  clear  to  the  United  States 
that  it  is  not  within  our  power  and  juris- 
diction to  settle  the  question  of  sover- 
eignty of  Formosa  ourselves. 

Sometime — 25,  30,  35  years  from  now  — 
that  international  law  i.ssue  will  have  to 
be  faced  up  to  and  determined.  Of 
cour.se.  there  is  only  one  place  where  it 
can  be  determined  on  its  merits,  in  the 
absence  of  either  a  political  or  military 
settlement.  The  place  for  that  deter- 
mination is  in  the  world  international 
judicial  tribunal,  the  World  Court. 

Oh.  those  hearing  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  may  say,  ''He  talks  the  same  way  he 
did  in  January  1955."  I  surely  do,  be- 
cause I  have  never  had  one  single  cause, 
in  light  of  world  developments  since  Jan- 
uary of  1955.  to  change  my  position  in 
regard  to  tlie  Formosa  issue. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning I  would  yield  for  questions  only 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

I  shall  always  be  proud  to  leave  as  a 
legacy  to  my  de.scendants  the  record 
made  on  the  carpet  of  this  great  fonim 
in  1955  when  I  stood  here,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  great  Senator  from 
New  York.  Herbert  Lehman — and  alone 
we  stood — in  oppo.sition  to  the  Formosa 
resolution.  At  that  time  we  warned  tiie 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  all  the 
resolution  would  do  was  buy  trouble  for 
the  United  States.  It  has  bought  great 
trouble,  and  it  still  remains  as  one  of  the 
potential  threats  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  because  it  is  all  bound  up  in  the 
Red  China  issue. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I  pro- 
po.".ed  in  January  1955.  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution  whicli  sought  to  pro- 
vide for  a  United  Nations  tru.'-toe.ship 
over  Formo.sa,  with  a  United  States  mili- 
tai-y  guarantee  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations  that  we  would  militarily  protect 
Formosa  for  as  many  years  as  nece.ssary 
to  guarantee  that  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
would  not  be  subjected  to  a  Communist 
blood  bath  on  Formosa,  and  until  such 
time  as  the  United  Nations,  through  its 
judicial  or  political  processes,  could  de- 
termine the  question  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Formosa. 

I  am  willing  to  always  let  that  record 
speak  for  itself,  because  sooner  or  later, 
we  shall  have   to   come  to  an   interna - 
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tional  settlement  of  the  soverign  rights 
of  Formosa.  It  is  too  bad  we  did  not  do 
that  at  the  begirmlng,  because  1955  was 
the  time  it  should  have  been  done. 

I  am  not  without  appreciation  for 
contributions  which  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  have  made.  But  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  let  those  contributions — always 
backed  and  financed  by  the  United 
States,  by  the  way — blind  me  to  the  fact 
that  so  far  as  world  opinion  is  concerned 
the  position  of  the  United  States  on 
Formosa  has  not  accrued  to  our  advan- 
tage.   It  has  done  us  much  harm. 

IS.ST-ES     FOR      UN       NEGOTIATION 

As  I  made  clear  in  New  York  last  fall, 
in  some  of  our  own  delegation  discus- 
sions. I  do  not  favor  the  elimination  of 
tlie  Nationalist  Chinese  from  the  United 
Nations.  One  commitment  the  United 
Nations  should  seek  to  get  from  Red 
China  through  the  negotiations  called 
for  by  my  resolution  is  a  settlement  in 
regard  to  Formosa,  with  a  clear  pledge 
that  the  Red  Chinese  will  withdraw 
their  continuing  threat  to  make  war 
over  Formosa. 

Red  China  does  not  have  sovereign 
rights  over  Formosa,  either.  Of  course, 
tliey  assume  they  do.  But  the  last  na- 
tion to  have  sovereign  rights  over  For- 
mosa was  Japan.  She  got  them  in  1893. 
in  the  Sino-Japanese  War.  She  got 
them  by  conquest,  followed  by  treaty,  and 
she  held  them  until  she  was  defeated  in 
World  War  II.  She  certainly  lost  sov- 
ereign rights  over  Formosa.  Because 
Japan  lost  them  it  does  not  follow  as  a 
matter  of  international  law  that  they 
automatically  vested  in  China. 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
Red  China  does  not  have  sovereign  rights 
over  Formosa  either.  So  I  would  have 
the  United  Nations  at  least  try,  under 
the  terms  of  my  resolution,  to  get  some 
commitments  from  Red  China  in  repaid 
to  Formosa. 

Next,  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  obvious 
to  all  that  the  United  Nations  should 
seek  to  obtain  some  commitments  from 
Red  China  in  regard  to  the  Korean  truce 
because,  as  I  utter  these  words.  Red 
China,  up  until  this  second,  continues  to 
stand  in  violation  of  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  in  respect  to  Korea.  If 
we  could  present  a  case  and  bring  the 
evidence  on  that  issue  before  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  confidence  that  delega- 
tion after  delegation  would  see  the 
merits  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  namely,  that  Red  China  should 
not  be  seated  as  long  at  she  stands  in 
defiance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations. 

But  that  statement  is  argument  on 
the  merits.  That  point  is  quite  different 
from  taking  the  position  which  is  our 
position  and  has  been  up  until  now  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  continues  to  be,  that  we 
do  not  even  want  the  subject  put  on  the 
asenda  for  discussion. 

What  other  commitment  would  I  a.sk 
for?  There  arc  many,  but  I  mention 
only  one  or  two  more.  There  is  a  great 
question  as  to  whether  not  only  Uruted 
States  nationals,  but  nationals  from 
other  countries,  who  are  languishing  in 
Red  Chinese  jails,  were  convicted  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  civilized  law. 
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That  is  a  phrase  of  art.  which  involves 
the  germaneness  and  the  applicabihty 
of  the  point  that  I  now  raise. 

No  foreign  power  has  any  right  to 
int<>rvene  in  any  other  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  that  country  unless,  and  only 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  m  adminis- 
tering so-called  justice  in  a  given  coun- 
try the  nationalists  of  another  country 
were  sent  to  prison  under  convictions 
not  based  upon  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  civilized  law.  That  is,  in  the 
tield  of  international  law  there  has  been 
recognized  from  time  immemorial  the 
principle  that  no  sovereign  power  has 
an  international  riglit  to  take  a  citizen 
(11  another  sovereinn  power  and  put  him 
m  pn.son  unless  he  has  been  found 
guilty  of  a  crime  under  the  law  of  the 
arresting  nation  and  was  given  a  trial 
that  in  no  way  violated  what  is  recog- 
nized by  civilized  naiiuns  as  principles 
c'f  civilized  law. 

We  feel— and  there  are  some  other 
nations  that  share  the  feeling — on  tlie 
basis  of  such  evidence  as  we  have,  that 
there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  Americans  now  languishing  in 
Red  Chine.se  pri.sons  wece  convicted 
upon  the  ba.sis  of  principles  of  civilized 
law.  That  inquiry  is  a  fair  one  to  make. 
Of  course,  if  they  were,  it  would  fall 
vn  ithin  the  sovereign  power  of  Red 
China  to  keep  them  within  prison,  al- 
though  we   th;nk   the   v, hole   procedure 

unjust. 

I  think  tlic  United  Nations, 
teims     of     my     resolution. 

for  the  interna  Lional  com- 
I  have  proposed  to  set  up 


was  gros.sly 
Therefore 
under     the 
should  call 
mi.siion  that 


in  an  attempt  to  -avI  \.he  Red  Chine.se 
to  agree  to  permit  the  Woild  Court  to 
appoint  a  judicial  commii-sion  or  a  group 
of  observers  or  investigators  to  review 
the  record  of  the  conviction  of  Ameri- 
cans and  other  nationals  vhu  have  been 
sent  to  prison  in  Red  China. 

We  liavc  every  right  to  a.'-k  for  com- 
mitments in  advance,  called  for  by  my 
propo.sal.  in  respect  to  jurisdictional 
control  by  the  United  Nations  over  nu- 
clear power.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
every  possible  effort  be  made  to  try  to 
get  Red  China  to  iigree  to  join  in  a 
United  Nations  control  of  nuclear  war. 
because  we  might  as  well  forget  talking 
about  such  control  unless  the  discussion 
covers  Red  China.  We  might  as  well 
forget  talking  about  the  ending  of  nu- 
clear testing  unless  the  talks  cover 
Red  China. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  never  made 
our  case  out  in  the  open.  We  ha\e  made 
our  case  as  an  international  lobbyist  at 
the  United  Nations.  We  have  taken  a 
negative  position  at  the  United  Nations. 
We  have  said  to  tlie  world.  "Do  not  even 
talk  about  the  i.ssue.  Do  not  even  dis- 
cuss it."     That  attitude  has  hurt  us. 

That  negative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  has  been  one  of  the 
reasons  why  delegations  from  certain  un- 
committed nations  take  the  position,  "If 
you  liave  a  case  against  Red  China,  you 
should  be  willing  to  talk  about  It.  If 
not.  we  will  surely  vote  to  seat  Red 
China  once  the  question  is  placed  on 
the  aL'cnda." 
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There  was  nothing  in  the  resolution 
that  was  passed  yesterday,  notiimg  in 
the  debate  that  I  read — and  I  read  it  all 
this  morning — commentmg  upon  the 
procedural  question. 

I  would  ha\e  my  country  go  to  the 
16th  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  September,  and  I  would  have 
my  country  say.  "We  are  ready  to  show 
the  case  against  Red  China.  Put  it  on 
the  agenda.  We  are  going  to  present  the 
evidence.  ■  We  should  express  to  one  del- 
egation after  another  from  the  uncom- 
mitted countries  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  our  friends  in  the  Western  World  the 
confidence  and  the  faith  that  we  ought 
to  have  and.  in  my  judgment,  have  the 
right  to  have.  We  should  try  our  case 
and  submit  it  to  the  jury.  My  judgment 
is  that  we  would  win  our  case. 

I  took  veiy  seriously,  as  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  !  Mr.  Aiken),  my 
trust  and  oblmation  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  when  I  served  this  body 
for  3  months  last  fall  as  a  member  of 
our  delecation  in  the  United  Nations. 
On  the  basis  of  that  experience,  I  say 
most  respectfully,  that  the  Senate  can 
pa.ss  all  the  resolutions  it  wants  to  re- 
affirmin--'  a  negative  approach  to  the  Red 
China  i.'-sue:  but  such  action  will  not 
change  attitudes  and  votes  in  the  United 
Nations  However.  I  am  convinced  that 
what  will  change  attitudes  and  votes  in 
the  United  Nations  is  for  us  to  make 
clear  that  we  are  willing  to  have  the  issue 
go  on  the  ac;enda  for  discussion,  make 
clear  that  we  will  vote  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  on  the  merits,  and 
make  clear  that  we  think  the  time  has 
come  for  the  United  Nations  itself  to  try 
to  resolve  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  namely  Red  China's  position  in 
relation  to  the  United  Nations.  That  is 
affirmative.  It  may  not  succeed.  Who 
knows  until  we  tr>-? 

I  close  by  saying  that  of  one  thing 
I  am  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  policy 
my  Crovernment  is  following  now  in  re- 
gard to  Red  China  cannot  possibly 
succeed 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  address  the  Senate  today  on  a 
.subject  which  is  quite  different  from  the 
subject  so  eloquently  dise«ssed  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon. 
Before  I  do  so,  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  I  listened  with  great  attention  to 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  voted  for  the  resolution  we 
adopted  yesterday.  I  do  not  beheve  Red 
China  should  be  admitted  to  the  U.N. 
under  present  conditions.  However.  I  do 
believe  that  the  Senator's  resolution 
should  receive  a  full-dress  hearing  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  should  be  debated  there.  Certainly, 
that  is  a  very  agreeable  and  congenial 
place  to  air,  in  the  most  considerate  way, 
the  position  of  the  Senator  and  of  many 
who  think  hke  him,  as  well  as  the  views 
of  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
American  people,  through  eloquent 
speakers  who  may  entertain  dififerent 
views. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  did  pursue 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  pend- 
ency of  such  a   resolution,  perhaps  in 


the  recess,  the  Senator  would  get  a  great 
part  of  what  he  seeks,  which  is  a  com- 
plete airing  of  the  subject,  without  the 
implications  of  a  change  m  the  position 
of  our  Government.  I  believe  the  vote 
yesterday  showed  and  will  continue  to 
show  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
is  verj'  much  m  favor  of  a  rather  strong 
position  by  the  Umted  States,  of  the 
kind  which  it  has  taken. 

S  J  I  ( xpre.ss  the  hope — and  I  know 
the  ^>cnr.'.or  is  a  very  influential  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
that  perhaps  there  can  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  considerable  progress  in 
the  direction  at  least  of  discussion  and 
airing  of  the  subject  in  all  of  its  ramifi- 
cations. 

As  tiie  Senator  has  mentioned,  in  in- 
ternational affairs  there  is  no  question 
about  the  overhanging  shadow  of  the 
Communist  Chinese,  over  the  whole 
world  in  everything  we  do.  a  shadow 
which  cannot  be  exercised  or  talked 
away  or  forgotten. 

As  is  usual,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
lias  made  a  mo:  t  provocative  speech,  and 
we  love  him  for  it.  as  we  know  he  re- 
spects the  views  of  those  of  us  who, 
though  we  may  not  agree  with  him  will 
nevertheless  die  for  his  right  to  say  it. 


WHAT    THE    PRESIDENT    DID    NOT 
SAY  ABOUT  THE  BERLIN    CRISIS 

Mr  JA"VITS.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  briefly  to  discuss  a  subject  which 
also  relates  to  our  foreign  policy  and 
relates  to  the  entire  world  and  also 
lieavily  involves  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  that  is  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did  not  say  about  the 
Berlin  crisis. 

Now  that  a  ftw  days  have  pas.sed  since 
the  President's  historic  speech  on  Tues- 
day. July  25.  on  the  Berlin  crisis,  and 
now  that  the  Senate  has  already  acted 
on  two  of  the  measures  asked  for  to 
strengthen  our  military  capability  to 
meet  this  crisis,  it  is  appropriate  to  eval- 
uate the  situation  in  terms  of  what  the 
President  did  not  say  and  in  terms  of 
the  measures  and  sacrifices  he  did  not 
call  for.  but  which  nonetheless  need 
to  be  called  for  if  we  are  truly  to  meet 
our  responsibilities  to  the  Nation's  se- 
curity and  as  the  peace  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  spoke  mo'-t 
approvingly  of  the  President's  speech. 
I  continue  to  do  that.  I  did  not  express 
the  thoughts  I  am  about  to  express 
sooner  because  I  felt  it  was  advisable 
not  to  diminish  in  any  way  the  stature 
of  the  President's  speech  or  its  clarity 
for  all  the  people  of  the  world,  especially 
its  clarity  for  the  rulers  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  To  them,  the  message,  in 
my  opinion,  was  and  had  to  be  crystal 
clear  that  there  would  be  no  backdown 
on  Berlin  and  that  we  would  marshal 
both  our  resources  and  our  allies  to  that 
objective,  and  that  we  accept  the  risks 
in  respect  of  the  position  of  ourselves 
and  our  allies  in  BerUn. 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  stage  of  imple- 
mentation of  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple, which  the  country  so  overwhelm- 
ingly supports,  it  is  essential  that  those 
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of  us  in  position  of  responsibility  make 
our  contribution  to  the  totality  of  the 
planning  of  our  Government  to  enable 
us  truly  to  meet  the  responsibility  as 
spelled  out  by  the  President. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  crisis  which 
the  President  put  before  us,  a  crisis  hav- 
ing the  risk  of  war— and  no  one  knows 
what  kind  of  war,  whether  limited,  gen- 
eral, nuclear,  or  conventional — his  re- 
quests hardly  measure  up  to  the  risk 
which  the  country  is  taking.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  requests  of  the  President, 
which  were  very  modest,  and  practically 
all  of  which  we  acted  on  yesterday,  for 
increased  military  preparations  and  the 
right  to  call  up  a  reasonable  number  of 
additional  personnel  for  our  Armed 
Forces,  follow  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance and  provide  much  less  than  is  es- 
sential to  meet  the  crisis  which  the  Presi- 
dent laid  before  us. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  additions 
which  I  shall  make  today  begin  to  equate 
the  size  and  substance  of  the  measures 
that  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  size  and 
substance  of  the  crisis. 

For  this  purpose,  I  rank  as  having 
equal  priority  with  military  preparations 
the  determination  of  the  country  to  take 
a  number  of  additional  steps. 

First,  to  establish  a  Peace  Production 
Board.  A  crisis  as  serious  as  the  one 
which  faces  us  requires  a  coordination 
of  our  industrial  sources.  It  requires 
some  preparation  for  bringing  those  re- 
sources into  a  far  more  active  role  in  the 
national  defense  than  they  occupy  now. 
That  has  been  traditionally  done  by  some 
entity  set  up  for  that  purpose.  We  are 
not  at  war,  and  we  hope  and  pray  that 
we  shall  not  be  at  war.  However,  an 
essential  part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
risk  of  a  war  beginning  is  to  have  a  Peace 
Production  Board.  I  believe  that  such 
a  Peace  Production  Board  should  have 
authority  to  recommend  wage  and  price 
ceilings,  excess  profits  taxes,  materials 
allocation,  and  similar  aspects  of  indus- 
trial mobilization.  In  short,  we  are  not 
Jiving  anyone  any  authority  to  put  this 
into  effect,  we  are  not  legislating  any 
such  authority,  but  we  ought  to  establish 
an  agency  which  can  begin  to  work  on 
the  proposals  which  may  lead  to  recom- 
mendations of  that  kind  should  the  risk 
of  war  become  any  graver  or  materialize 
into  some  form  of  warfare. 

Second,  we  cannot  do  business  as  usual 
with  respect  to  strikes  and  labor-man- 
agement disputes.  We  must  reinforce 
national  machinery  for  dealing  with 
labor-management  disputes  which  result 
in  national  emergency  strikes  or  strikes 
hampering  the  national  security  effort. 

There  is  a  whole  list  of  responsibili- 
ties which  we  have  so  far  failed  to  give 
the  President  in  respect  to  strikes  which 
affect  the  national  health,  safety,  and 
welfare.  We  have  given  him  only  inade- 
quate machineiT,  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
injunction.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  we  have  not  given  him 
authority  for  a  factfinding  board  even 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  a  settlement,  and  we 
have  not  provided  a  cooling-off  period 
required  by  law  after  such  recommenda- 
tions for  settlement  have  been  made; 
nor.  even  after  the  Taft-Hartley  injunc- 


tion, if  it  does  not  work,  do  we  give  the 
President  any  other  authority.  Instead, 
he  must  then  come  back  to  Congress. 

Madam  President,  it  seems  to  me  we 
certainly  can  reinforce  the  machinery 
by  giving  the  President  the  power  to 
appoint  factfinding  boards,  which  can 
make  recommendations  by  requiring  a 
cooling-off  period,  as  is  done  under  the 
War  Labor  Act.  after  tho.se  recommen- 
dations are  made,  and  that  we  very  seri- 
ously consider  all  the  other  powers  that 
we  give  the  Pre.sident.  Speaking  for 
myself.  I  believe  he  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  order  the  seizure  of  any  such 
stioick  facilities. 

If  we  are  really  to  prepare  our.'^clves 
to  face  the  risk  and  the  crisis  which  we 
face  in  respect  to  Berlin  by  having  na- 
tional machinery  in  law  for  the  purpose 
of  ^ealint;  more  collectively  than  wo  can 
no^with  national  emergency  .-^trikos  and 
strikes  affecting  the  national  security 
effor 

Thirartve  have  not  yet  effectively  tied 
the  United  States  private  economic  sys- 
tem into  the  foreigji  aid  activities  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  an  affirmative 
part  of  our  national  effort  to  win  the 
struggle  for  freedom  is.  in  my  opinion, 
manned  to  as  little  as  one-half,  and  per- 
haps by  as  much  as  80  percent  less  ef- 
fectively than  it  ought  to  be.  Many 
things  can  be  done  in  that  regard.  For 
example,  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  en- 
able private  enterprise  to  play  an  effec- 
tive role  in  the  foreisn-aid  effort  by 
enablina;  it  to  provide  the  pools  of  man- 
agement and  technical  personnel  for 
longterm  overseas  governmental  devel- 
opmental ])rojects,  or  by  engaging  m 
mixed  developmental  projects  with  our 
Government  itself,  or  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments, or  by  working  out  a  plan  under 
our  tax  laws,  by  whicii  private  enterprise 
can  assign  some  of  its  personnel  to 
working  in  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams, or  by  enlisting  the  enormous 
power  of  investment  which  exists  in  this 
country  in  the  foreign  aid  effort  through 
stimulating  private  corporations  to  in- 
vest in  some  of  the  projects  which  repre- 
sent private  aid. 

In  that  respect.  I  have  joined  with 
three  other  Senators,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Be.-\ll1.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  fMr.  H.'\rtke',  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Sm.athersI.  in  propos- 
ing a  peacetime  investment  corporation 
which  can  raise  $15  billion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  and  buttressing  the 
foreign-aid  effort,  which  does  not  come 
anywhere  near  that  amount,  no  matter 
what  we  do  about  the  President's  long- 
term  reque.5t. 

Also,  in  that  connection,  I  think  we 
are  in  a  fair  waj-  to  carrying  through 
the  President's  long-term  request  for 
borrowing  power  in  respect  of  foreign 
aid.  I  think  the  President  should  have 
emphasized  that  that,  too,  is  as  much  a 
part  of  meeting  the  Berlin  crisis  as  the 
military  measure.^,  because  the  attitude 
of  the  uncommitted  parts  of  the  world 
will  be  critically  important  to  our  pos- 
ture in  the  world,  even  in  terms  of  the 
Berlin  cri.sis.  If  the  United  States  is 
able  to  put  on  its  offensive  in  terms  of 
foreign  aid  effectively,  with  knowledge 
by  the  Ru.ssians  that  it  will  be  effective. 


that  will  have  a  very  material  bearing 
on  what  the  Russians  themselves  do 
about  the  Berlin  crisis. 

The  fourth  point  is  the  very  sticky 
and  difficult  decision  about  trade.  The 
free  world  engages  in  a  hundred  billion 
dollars  worth  of  trade  a  year.  We  our- 
selves are  responsible  for  an  enormous 
portion  of  that  trade— .something  like 
30  percent.  Many  nations  live  or  die, 
not  on  what  we  do  in  foreign  aid,  but 
what  we  do  in  trade — Brazil  with  its  cof- 
fee, Chile  with  it.s  nitrates,  and  Ceylon 
with  its  tea;  and  so  on  down  the  \oiva. 
long  list.  Yet  our  Government  is  not 
facing  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  risina 
tide  of  protectionism  in  our  country,  and 
that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  will  be  in  danger  next  year.  This 
could  be  a  mortal  blow  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world,  and  to  our 
capabilities  for  running  the  risks  which 
Wf  run  with  respect  to  Berlin. 

I  do  not  make  these  suggestions  simply 
in  the  air;  I  myself  actually  have  pro- 
po.'-ed  legislation  before  Congress  which 
will  facilitate  very  materially  our  foreign- 
aid  protiiam.  and  especially  relieving  our 
domestic  industry,  some  of  which  is  suf- 
fering under  the  problems  of  concen- 
trated imports  in  a  number  of  fields,  such 
as  textiles. 

Fifth,  the  President  should  have,  in 
respect  to  the  Berlin  crisis,  gone  to  Con- 
gress for  civil  rights  legislation.  Every- 
thing which  happens  upon  the  scene  in 
our  own  country,  and  everything  we  hear 
from  abroad,  indicates  that  what  we  do 
about  civil  rights  in  our  Nation  is  criti- 
cally important  to  the  morale  of  Berlin 
and  to  its  standing  in  the  world.  Yet  the 
administration  seems  to  be  avoiding 
Conuress  m  respect  to  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  to  be  doing  its  best  with  execu- 
tive power.  That  is  shown  by  permit- 
ting sit-ins  and  riots  in  various  parts  of 
the  country;  school  desegregation,  and 
many  other  manifestations  not  only  of 
man's  injustice  to  man,  but  of  a  blatant 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  tends  materially  to 
embarrass  our  position  throughout  the 
world  and  our  capability  of  keeping  and 
protecting  our  allies.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  .sought  any  such  action  as 
it  should  have  in  respect  to  the  risks  we 
are  running  in  connection  with  the  Ber- 
lin crisis. 

Sixth,  we  need  materially  to  expand 
our  education  and  information  program 
in  accordance  with  current  recommenda- 
tions made  by  such  an  authority  as  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow.  the  new  head  of  the 
USIA;  Brigadier  General  Sarnoff,  and 
William  S.  Paley  What  we  are  now 
doing  is  inadequate  and  too  little.  We 
cut  to  ribbons  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  some  years  ago  in  a  fit  of  temper, 
in  my  opinion,  in  Congress.  It  has  not 
been  restored. 

The  Russians  are  spending  at  least  10 
times  what  we  are  spending  in  our  infor- 
mation and  education  program,  which  in 
their  case  we  call  propaganda. 

Madam  President,  this  whole  program 
needs  to  be  beefed  up.  We  are  far  be- 
hind. It  is  just  as  urgent  a  need  to  help 
us  face  the  risk  of  the  Berlin  crisis  as  is 
military  preparation. 
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Next,  what  we  do  about  Federal  edu- 
cation, in  which  we  are  very  far  behind, 
is  extremely  important.  Rii^ht  now  the 
three  bills  on  the  subject — the  aid  to 
primary  and  .secondary  school  education, 
the  national  defense  bill,  and  the  aid  to 
higher  education  bill  are  absolutely 
bogged  down  in  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  the  same 
eloquence  and  same  determination  and 
the  same  cri.sis  tone  with  which  he 
spoke  about  Berlin  should  use  his  leader- 
ship effectively  Vj  break  the  logjam 
which  is  holding  up  these  bills,  and 
should  get  them  pa>sed.  I  a.ssure  the 
Senate,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that  these 
bills  are  just  as  es-.ential  to  developing 
the  defen.se  potential  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  give  us  the  undeilying 
basis  upon  which  ue  can  stand  in  pro- 
moting more  effectively  the  security  of 
our  country  in  military  terms,  as  well  as 
^in  other  terais  in  the  military  field. 

Next,  we  need  to  enable  our  allies  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  the  common 
defense.  A  little  d(  bate  on  that  subject 
occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. We  want  our  allies  to  be  able  to 
do  their  utmost  in  respect  to  the  com- 
mon defense,  in  respect  of  their  full 
military  potential.  I  speak  particularly 
of  the  British,  who  are  having  serious 
financial  trouble  witli  the  pound,  which 
is  down,  and  the  nece.ssity  again,  as  the 
British  have  so  often  donef  for  tighten- 
ing their  belts  Wliatever  might  be  the 
situation  with  res|)ect  to  the  rate  at 
v.hich  Briti.sh  workers  have  increased 
their  wage.s — and  certainly  they  do  not 
enjoy  any  fancy  standard  of  living,  as 
anyone  knows — it  is  very  much  in  our 
interest  to  help  the  British  with  their 
financial  problem  riqht  now,  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  restrict  their  defen.se 
effort  because  they  are  in-financial 
trouble. 

That  is  just  one  element  of  the  many 
which  will  go  toward  helping  us  to  face 
up  to  the  risk  which  is  thru.st  on  us  by 
the  Berlin  crisis,  and  is  jast  as  imix)r- 
tant  as  any  military  preparation  we 
make. 

Finally,  we  must  have  some  affiimative 
way  of  approaching  the.se  problems  The 
President  called  for  negotiations.  Nego- 
tiations have  pro\ed  fruitle.ss.  There 
still  is  on  the  statute  books  of  our  coun- 
try the  so-called  Connally  reservation, 
which  absolutely  inhibits  the  United 
States  from  utilizirg  the  facilities  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  even 
insofar  as  what  v.e  are  doing  legally 
A'ith  respect  to  t^le  controversy  about 
Berlin.  Removinc:  that  reservation 
from  our  books,  excising  it  from  our 
statutes,  is  just  as  important  an  element 
of  our  preparation  to  risk  the  danger 
which  confronts  us  in  Berlin,  as  are 
military  preparations.  The  removal  of 
the  Connally  reser^  ation  will  provide  us 
with  another  tool  or  facility  with  which 
we  can  bring  to  the  councils  of  the 
world  the  rule  of  ju.stice,  the  rule  of  law. 
which  is  the  ultimate  reason,  we  all  hope 
and  pray,  will  dispel  the  fear  of  atomic 
war.  Yet  we  still  have  imposed  upon  us 
the  inhibition  of  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion, which  prevents  us  from  utilizing 
one  of  the  greatest  American  doctrines 


for  the  solution  of  many  of  the  world's 
tensions  and  problems. 

Many  observers  have  noted,  for 
example,  that  the  Russians  are  very 
much  interested  in  law,  in  courvs,  and 
in  the  processes  of  law.  Many  astute 
observers  feel  that  we  will  get  much 
further  with  the  Russians  if  these 
techniques  aie  available  to  us.  rather 
than  denied  to  its.  Yet  we  have  denied 
them  to  our.selves.  by  an  archaic  Imita- 
tion  on  our  statute  books. 

Madam  President.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues would  be  able  to  suggest  many 
other  way.s  in  which  we  can  better  pre- 
pare ourselves  lo  meet  the  risks  we  face; 
but  I  conclude  ui)on  the  following 
l)oints : 

Militaiy  preparations  are  very  im- 
portant. Moral  preparations  ar(  very 
important.  The  statement  of  a  firm 
policy  regardmg  Berlin  is  very  impor- 
tant. But  those  are  by  no  means  the 
only  important  things. 

If  our  country  wLshes  to  put  itself — as 
I  believe  it  does — in  the  posture  of  being 
able  to  continue  to  take  the  prope:".  firm 
stand  on  Berlin  that  it  has  already 
taken  quite  properly,  and  if  our  country 
wishes  to  put  it.self  in  the  posit  on  of 
being  able  to  make  a  complete  and  full 
followthrough  in  regard  to  the  world 
peace  leadership  it  has  taken  thus  far. 
our  country  must  organize  itself  for 
tho.se  purposes. 

Today  our  countiy  faces  a  grave  risk. 
In  the  face  of  this  risk,  the  President  has 
requested  far  too  little.  He  ha-s  a.sked 
for  only  the  most  elemental  thin'rs;  his 
requests  follow  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance 

On  the  other  hand.  Madam  President, 
.some  very  louah  issues  face  us.  and  our 
country  must  face  up  to  them.  In  that 
respect,  the  peojile  of  our  countiy  are  far 
ahead  of  both  the  administration  and 
the  Con-ire.s.s. 

Our  countiy  must  prepare  to  face  up 
to  the  Berlin  crisis  and  to  other  crises 
which  I  have  no  doubt  are  coming  on 
the  heels  of  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Our  country  must  do  far  more  than 
appropriate  SS'^  billion  more  for  the 
Ai-med  Forces  and  give  the  President 
authority  to  call  up  some  of  our  rc- 
.servists  and  National  Guard. 

We  must  make  preparations  in  the 
major  fields  of  endeavor  which  are  the 
ba.ses  for  action  by  a  great  country  about 
to  be  engaged  in  a  great  crisis  of  l?'ader- 
ship — as  we  are  today. 

America  must  oi-ganize  her  indistrial 
facilities  and  her  great  private  enterprise 
.system,  in  order  to  make  them  irtegral 
parts  of  all  our  Nation  does. 

America  must  take  appropriate  action 
to  avoid  the  crippling  effects  of  labor 
disputes  at  home,  and  to  be  sure  that  her 
efforts  and  activities  in  the  fields  of  for- 
eign aid  and  foreign  trade  are  in  good 
order,  able  to  do  their  part  in  helping 
us  meet  the  challenge  we  face  today  in 
the  world. 

America  must  take  steps  sufficient  to 
make  sure  that  at  home  she  is  not 
crippled  or  severely  hampered  by  racial 
stresses  and  ten,sions. 

America  mustlie  sure  that  her  educa- 
tional system,  upon  which  all  modern 
technology  and  modem  military  prep- 
aration are  based,  is  effective  and  is  in 


order  and  is  progressing  in  the  way  it 
siiould. 

Ameiica  must  be  sure  that  her  story  is 
being  told  to  all  the  world — as  can  well 
be  done  through  our  educational  and  in- 
formation programs. 

And  America  must  be  sure  that  she  is 
fitjhting  for  the  rule  of  justice. 

Tiiose.  Madam  President,  are  the 
pressing,  urgent  needs  we  face  today: 
and  action  on  that  basis  is  the  proper 
V.  ay  lo  prepare  for  this  emergency.  Just 
a.s  the  Senator  from  Oregon  1  Mr.  Morse  I 
felt  in  duty  and  conscience  bound  to  ex- 
press to  the  Senate,  today,  his  views  on  so 
highly  controversial  a  subject  as  China, 
so  today  I  have  expressed  my  views  in 
regard  to  what  our  country  must  do  if 
.she  really  wi.shes  to  be  thoroughly'  Pre- 
pared. 

As  the  representatives  in  Congress  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  through 
our  foiTn  of  representative  government, 
it  is  our  duty  t^Jtell  the  i>eople  of  the 
country  what  tra\score  is.  in  terms  of 
what  is  needed.  All  the  things  we  point 
out  may  not  be  done;  but  certainly  it  is 
our  duty  to  a.sk  for  them,  in  order  to 
make  the  people  of  our  country  more 
fully  aware  of  the  steps  which  we  be- 
lieve must  be  taken  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  both  of  the  United  State-- 
and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
Madam  President,  that  I  have  done  to- 
day. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  state 
that,  as  always,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  is  candid  and  frank,  and  certainly 
he  makes  his  recommendations  clear  to 
all. 

Durinu  the  course  of  his  sp>eech.  I 
thought  I  noted,  however,  that  he  indi- 
cated— although  perhaps  I  misunder- 
stood whrt  he  said — that  he  thought  the 
President  is  not  doing  enough  by  way  of 
making  recommendations. 

On  the  other  hand,  others  say  the 
President  is  doing  too  much  in  terms  of 
making  recommendations. 

For  instance,  earlier  today  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cutt  I  Mr  Bush  1  stated  that  he  hoped  the 
President  would  do  what  he  could  to 
bring  the  budget  items  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
as  set  forth  in  its  appropriation  bill. 
down  to  the  amounts  recommended  by 
him,  rather  than  the  amounts  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  understand  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  in  the  order 
of  $150  million  or  so — $150  million,  more 
or  less,  in  excess  of  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

I  believe  there  are  instances — such  as 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be 
specific ,  that  is  what  we  were  discussing 
earlier  today — in  which  Congress  has  to 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  discretion 
and  judgment,  in  terms  of  providing 
either  more  or  less  than  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  find  ways  in  which 
to  reconcile  these  differences  and  to  ar- 
rive at  some  workable  compromise  be- 
tween the  views  of  those  who  believe  the 
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President  is  requesting  too  much  and 
the  views  of  those  who  believe  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  requesting  enough. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
try,  in  conjunction  with  the  President, 
to  arrive  at  appropriate  amounts  and 
policies  which  will  bring  into  accord  the 
views  of  the  differing  elements — both 
those  who  want  more  and  those  who 
v.-ant  leso. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nev,-  York  on  that  score? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  stated  what  all  of 
us  can  agree  to.  But  I  do  not  believe  his 
statement  is  in  derogation  of  my  own 
thesis,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  carp- 
ing at  the  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  realize  that;  and 
I  did  not  mean  that  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  Let  me 
say  that  I  love  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, as  he  knows;  and  I  realize  that  he 
did  not  suggest  that  I  was  carping  with 
the  President. 

But  I  wish  to  make  my  point  clear. 
As  I  have  stated,  I  am  not  carping  with 
the  President.  As  regards  Berlin,  I  am 
entirely  with  him. 

I  merely  point  out  that  the  crisis  which 
faces  tis  is  so  profound  that  more  than 
the  President  has  requested  must  be 
done.  I  do  not  think  the  President  has 
requested  enough. 

As  regards  the  statement  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  made,  I  do  not  agree 
with  it  in  the  following  respect :  I  do  not 
think  the  negotiable  points  are  between 
what  the  President  has  requested  and 
what  the  Congress  might  wish  to  do.  I 
think  the  negotiable  points  are  between 
what  I  and  other  Senators  believe  in 
good  conscience  must  be  done  in  this 
crisis  and  what  others  believe  should  be 
done  or  should  not  be  done.  In  my 
opinion,  th.it  is  the  area  in  which  the 
Congress  must  make  the  decisions. 

Unless  those  who  feel  as  I  feel  do  all 
we  can  to  have  the  Congress  add  to  the 
requests  the  President  already  has  made 
of  us,  so  as  to  have  the  Congress  provide 
more  than  the  President  has  thus  far 
requested  of  it — and  I  am  convinced 
that  more  than  he  has  requested  is  really 
needed  in  a  crisis  such  as  the  one  which 
now  confronts  us — we  shall  not  be  do- 
ing our  duty. 

I  believe  that  in  this  situation  the 
President  has  not  requested  enough  sac- 
rifices by  the  American  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  this  crisis  more  sacrifices 
by  them  are  needed. 

The  President  has  always  been  forth- 
right in  discussing  such  situations;  he 
has  always  spoken  in  the  most  eloquent 
and  bold  way  in  regard  to  the  crises 
which  face  us.  But  when  he  has  gotten 
down  to  cases,  he  has  not  asked  for  very 
much.  We  found  that  to  be  the  case  in 
regard  to  Cuba  and  also  in  regard  to 
Berlin. 

If  the  President  is  going  to  lead  the 
American  people  in  taking  proper  steps 
m  terms  of  the  situations  confronting 
them — and  the  President  must  do  so; 
and  today  we  run  the  risk  of  actual  war, 
and  even  nuclear  war — it  is  his  duty  to 
call  on  the  American  people  for  what 
is  needed  in  order  to  take  adequate  steps 
m  terms  of  the  dire  alternatives  which 


face  them.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about,  and  that  is  my  duty. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  understand  that. 
But,  of  course,  the  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Pre.sident  has  called 
for  increased  revenues,  in  part  through 
an  increase  in  postal  rates,  in  order  to 
meet  some  of  these  commitments:  and 
the  President  has  also  sucge.sted  to  the 
Congress  that,  in  addition  to  takmp  ac- 
tion in  terms  of  an  increase  in  postal 
rates,  it  do  something  about  closing  cer- 
tain specific  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws. 
The  President  has  al.so  indicated  that  he 
is  prepared  to  work  with  congressional 
committees  in  order  to  brine;  about  a 
tightening  of  procurement  procedures  in 
the  Pentagon,  so  that  savings  can  be 
made  in  that  area. 

So  I  say  there  is  a  duality  of  respon- 
sibility, so  to  5peak. 

But  whereas  the  original  requests  come 
from  the  President,  by  the  same  token 
the  Congress  also  has  its  responsibilities 
in  that  area.  I  believe  it  should  honor 
the  requests  of  the  President,  in  terms 
of  providing  additional  revenues  by 
means,  for  instance,  of  increasing  postal 
rates  and  clo.sing  tax  loopholes;  and  the 
President  ha;i  aLso  indicated  his  desire 
to  work  in  cooperation  with  congres- 
sional committee? — I  believe  he  was  re- 
ferring to  the  Hebert  committee,  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives— so  that  pro- 
curement policies  can  be  titihtened  up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  just  say  this 
to  the  Senator.  I  shall  not  then  take 
any  further  time  of  the  Senate.  I  honor 
the  President  for  what  he  has  requested. 
I  think  the  Senator  knows  I  will  not 
be  remiss  in  voting  for  a  great  many  of 
his  requests,  even  thousih  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult in  terms  of  how  many  people  feel. 
But  I  do  think,  if  I  had  to  pick  one 
thing  out  of  the  kit,  I  would  pick  the 
industrial  base  of  the  country.  Here  is 
a  critical  phase,  in  view  of  the  risks  we 
are  running,  about  which  nothing  has 
been  done.  It  is  that  to  which  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  President  and  the  coun- 
try today. 


MILITARY  ANTI-COMMUNIST  SEMI- 
NARS  AND  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
on  July  26,  1961.  I  pointed  out  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  there  is  a  concerted 
attack  under  way  against  the  anti- 
Communist  indoctrination  of  the  Ameri- 
ican  people  and  our  troops  in  uniform, 
and  particularly  against  participation  in 
this  effort  by  our  military  officers.  At 
that  time  I  caused  documents  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  which  demonstrate 
that  this  attack  was  begun  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.S.A..  in  its  official  news 
organ,  the  Worker,  and  is  now  taking 
the  form  of  a  widespread  movement  from 
innumerable  sources.  My  statement  in 
this  regard  appears  in  the  Record  for 
July  26,  beginning  at  page  13594. 

Since  that  time  the  i.ssue  of  the  Worker 
dated  July  30,  1961,  has  been  released. 
On  page  MW  1  there  is  an  article  that 
is  a  sequel  to  the  June  4,  1961.  article 
by  the  same  writer,  Sam  Kushnei-.  which 
was  entitled  "Military  Discusses  New- 
Move"  and  which  I  had  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  July  26  on 
page  13595.    The  original  article  was  an 


attack  on  our  military  leaders  for  their 
participation  in  anti-Communist  indoc- 
trination courses,  particularly  tho.'^e 
spon.sored  by  the  Military  Industrial 
Conference  which  sponsors  the  Institute 
for  American  Strategy.  This  sequel  is 
entitled  'Is  Congress  Becoming  Alarmed 
by  Militaiv-Rightwing  Ties?  Probe  of 
Throe  Midwi'st  Bases  Bocrins." 

In  this  article  of  the  Worker  daitd 
July  30,  it  is  reported  that  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Informa- 
tion, commonly  referred  to  as  the  Mo.ss 
subcommittee,  has  commenced  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  nuhtwing-niilitary  alli- 
ance. 

At  my  du'cction.  a  member  of  my 
staff  contacted  Congiessman  Moss  and 
the  subcommittee  staff  director  by  tele- 
phone and  was  advised  that  the  subcom- 
mittee was  conducting  no  such  investi- 
gation. 

The  article,  in  addition  to  its  report 
of  the  investigation  by  the  Hou.se  sub- 
committee, comments  on  the  memoran- 
dum by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Rtlations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
which  was  submitted  to  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  and  also 
refers  to  the  Defense  Department  change 
in  policy  to  effectuate  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  memorandum.  Concern- 
ing this  memorandum  and  the  directive 
which  followed  it,  the  Worker  article 
states: 

As  to  whether  the  Pultaiight  memorandum 
•and  the  reported  Defense  Department  direc- 
tive will  have  the  de.sired  cttect  remains  to 
be  seen.  Mp.tiy  of  thi^  military  men  liave 
flaimtcd  directives  in  Ulie_r)a.=;f 


1  Ui^riii 

tiniP^ 


The  article  contini^  with  aii  attack 
on  Admiral  Radford  and  the  Defense 
Department  directive  of  1958  issued 
while  Admiral  Radford  was  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  di- 
rective authorized  anti-Communist  in- 
formation programs,  such  as  defense 
strategy  seminars,  and  the  participation 
in  them  by  military  officers.  The  value 
of  these  seminars  and  their  contribu- 
tion toward  alerting  military  per.sonnel 
and  vast  numbers  of  the  American  pub- 
lic as  to  the  total  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist menace  has  been  effective  be- 
yond estimate.  As  these  articles  in  the 
Worker  demonstrate,  the  Communists 
themselves  are  feeling  the  heavy  impact 
of  these  anti-Commtmist  .seminars,  and 
they  are  hollering  about  it  through  the 
Worker.  These  seminars,  in  fact,  have 
been  attended  by  a  nmiiber  of  Members 
of  this  very  body.  One  of  those,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller!,  had  this 
to  say  concerning  these  seminars: 

I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  those  gentlemen  addressed  the 
first  National  Strategy  Seminar  at  the  Na- 
tional War  College  in  1959.  Together  with 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  wa.s  privileged  to  attend  that 
seminar.  In  my  judgment,  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  2-week  pericxls  of  active  duty  I  have 
ever  attended.  I  derived  no  end  of  bene- 
fit in  realizing  the  dangers  of  the  cold  war. 
As  a  result,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  try 
U)  spread  the  information  about  the  dangers 
of  the  cold  war  which  I  received  at  that 
very  helpful  seminar. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is  ren- 
dering a  great  public  service  by  bringing  to 
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llie  attention  of  the  American  people  the 
attacks  which  have  been  leveled  at  certain 
persons  for  saying  what  they  did  and  mak- 
int;  addresses  aside  from  planning  programs 
of  this  nature.  I  believe  the.se  progranis 
should  be  pronuilijated  throughout  the 
country:  that  they  should  be  extended  into 
our  UiUversitics  and  even  m  fact  into  oui 
high  schools. 

I  believe  the  subject  of  the  cold  war  sliould 
l)e  discussed  and  shou  d  be  a  part  of  every 
curriculum  in  every  scliool  in  the  country, 
so  that  our  young  ptnple,  n-ho  will  grow- 
up  to  fi^hl  In  the  <  old  war.  or  perhaps  even 
m  a  hot  war  against  the  Connnumst  world, 
will  ha\e  an  informational  background  that 
wUl   enable  them  to  co  )e  with   this  menace 

•  This  article  in  the  Worker  singles  out 
for  u  special  smear  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished senior  military  commanders, 
Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  retiring  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  On  Wednesday  of 
this  week  I  had  the  plt^asure  of  attendinti 
a  ceremony  at  the  White  House  at  which 
tlie  President  of  tlie  United  States  pre- 
sented Admiral  Burki  with  another  Dis- 
tinguished Service  M'^dal.  No  officer  in 
our  Military  Establisliment  is  more  de- 
.serving  of  such  lecot^nition.  Admiral 
Burke  has  .served  his  country  well.  He 
IS  an  American  who  knows  the  enemy 
and  understands  the  many-sided  threats 
which  the  world  Communist  conspiracy 
constitutes.  Military-  officers  of  every 
service  will  do  well  to  emulate  his  fear- 
less fight  against  the  Communist  enemy. 
It  is  imperative  that  Americans  under- 
stand the  nature  and  menace  of  the 
slanderous  attacks  on  our  military  lead- 
ers and  their  efforts  to  spread  informa- 
tion about  the  menacv  of  all  facets  of 
Communist  aggre.ssion. 

Appearing  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Worker  is  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Gen- 
eials"  Program"  Tl.is  editorial  singles 
out  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet  and  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay  for  particular  invective. 
It  IS  further  proof  of  the  Communists" 
preoccupation  with  t:ie  program  to  dis- 
credit our  military  leaders. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  article  by 
Sam  Kushner  entitled  "Probe  of  Three 
Midwest  Bases  Begins,"  and  the  editorial 
entitled  "The  Generals'  Program."  both 
of  which  appear  m  the  Worker  dated 
July  30,  1961,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  p>oint  in  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pkcihf  of  THRFf  MinwF.sT  Bases  Begins 
(By   Sam  Kushner) 

Chicago. — Tlie  first  s-ei)s  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  rightwing  rnlitary  alliance  were 
annovmced  last  week  in  Washington  by  a 
Congress  subcommittee  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  last  Saturday  r(|Virted  from  Washing- 
ton that  Jack  Howard,  chief  invc:tigator  for 
the  House  Subcuinmlttoc  on  Government  In- 
formation will  visit  three  Midwest  military 
installations  to  check  the  reports  of  right- 
wing  activities  there 

The  Glenview  Naval  Airbase.  located  just 
outside  of  Chicago  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mavid  headquarter.-^  at  Omaha  Nebr  .  and  the 
N.ival  Air  Station  at  Chamberlain  Field.  Min- 
neapolis, will  be  visited 

The  subcommittee  is  lieaded  by  Represent- 
ative John  E  Moss,  Democrat,  of  California. 
Howard  was  a  vice  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  prifir  \  :>  his  entry  into  Gov- 
ernment service 


It  has  now  been  revealed  that  the  con- 
gressional memorandum  calling  for  restric- 
tion on  the  rightwing  activity  by  military 
men  was  submitted  to  the  White  House  by 
Senator  J.  W.  Fxtlbright,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Concerning  military  participation  in  the 
extreme  rightwing  gatherings  that  have  oeen 
held  throughout  the  country  at  a  greatly 
accelerated  [jace  m  tlie  past  year.  Pilericht 
said ; 

•  The  military  should  not  be  sixmsorlng  or 
lending  their  prestige  to  such  meetings  It 
IS  not  the  agency  that  .should  instruct  the 
American    people  " 

He  stated  that  the  memorandtim  had  l>ee!i 
submitted  to  the  White  House  and  the  top 
Defense  Cabinet  officials  as  a  personal  docu- 
mciiL  which  had  been  prepared  at  his  request 
by  members  of  the  Senate  committee  staff. 

Senator  J.  Strom  Thukmond.  Democrat,  of 
.Siiith  Carolina,  denounced  the  memorandum 
a.";  "a  dastJirdly  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
cwiiimandcs   of   the  U.S    Armed  Forces." 

But  on  July  10.  it  is  reported  that  the  De- 
iense  Department  put  int<i  eflect  a  new 
policy  which  encompassed  many  of  the 
points  made  in  llie  memorandum. 

wn,L    MILITARY    OBEY? 

As  to  whether  the  F\ilbrlght  micmorar.dum 
.and  the  rejjorted  Defense  Department  direc- 
tne  will  have  the  desired  effect  remains  'o  be 
een  Many  of  the  military  niei.  have  flaunt- 
ed directives  in  the  past 

Probably  the  most  blatant  example  of  this. 
Ill  the  held  of  rightwing  military  connections, 
in\'>lvos  the  connections  between  bit^  busi- 
1  es'  :-.rid  the  Institute  for  American  Strategy. 
Since  19.55  the  militniij,-  and  the  rightwing 
of  the  business  world  including  many  for- 
mer supporters  of  the  pro-Nazi  America  First 
Committee,  have  worked  hand  in  glove  in 
tlie  Institute  for  American  Strategy,  which 
has  its  headquarters  at  7  S<)uth  Dearborn  in 
Ciucago 

This  came  about  3  years  before  the  re- 
[xirted  Radlird  directive  wlilch  gave  the 
green  lii^'ht  for  military  men  to  join  full 
force  in  the  anti-Commiuilst  propaganda 
field  Admiral  Radford,  who  was  an  lnt.<'gral 
part  of  the  Institute,  was  Chairman  of  the 
Joint    Chiefs    of   Staff    in    1958. 

BfRKE     STILL    T.ALKINC 

Hov.  binding  the  July  10  directi\e  i.-^.  and 
how  military  leaders  intend  to  clrctimvent 
It.  may  be  seen  from  a  published  interview 
last  week  with  Adm  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  who 
is  bep.ig  retired  from  the  Navy  August  1.  He 
IS  being  succeeded  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff    by   Adm    George  W.   Anderson, 

Btirke,  who  headed  the  Navy  for  6  years 
tells  his  interviewer  (William  McCiafSn  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News)  that  .some  of  the 
lis'eners  at  his  Midwest  lectures  have  said 
to  him: 

"Don't  tell  us  we  ought  to  do  something. 
Tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do." 

Burke,  who  was  still  under  Navy  orders 
when  he  gave  the  inter\iew.  was  continuing 
hi.--  i)ro\var  proj)aganda. 

The  GENER.^LS'  Progr.^m 
In  Seoul,  on  July  20.  retired  Gen.  James 
A.  Van  Fleet  hailed  the  seizure  of  power  in 
South  Korea  last  May  by  a  military  dictator- 
ship as  the  "finest  thing  that  has  happened 
to  Korea  in  1.000  years." 

Van  Fleet  then  argued  that  it  may  be  "all 
right  to  talk  about  representative  govern- 
ment, but  such  a  system,  except  in  great 
nations  like  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  lets  elements  get  into  the  govern- 
ment and  destroy  it." 

On  July  20,  a  memorandum  by  Senator 
J.  W.  FtTLBRiGHT.  Dcmocrat.  of  Arkansas,  writ- 
ten more  than  a  month  ago.  came  to  Ught 
finally.  It  revealed  that  the  Pentagon,  under 
the  guise  of  fighting  communism,  was  en- 
gaged in  an  allout   drive   to  brainwash  the 


American  people  with  a  variety  of  "forunis," 
■  seminars."  '  sch(x>ls."  and  "alerts  " 

On  July  20.  President  Kennedy  turned  over 
to  the  Pentacoii  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  re- 
sponsibility for  what  he  called  "a  greatly 
accelerated  civil  defense  effort."  This  gives 
the  military  men  unlimited  control  over  the 
lives  of  the  entire  American  people  under  the 
guise  of  preparing  their  protection  in  a  pos- 
.=  ib!e  war. 

Van  Fleet,  using  Aeospian  language  about 
S<iuth  Korea,  is  advocating  a  military  dic- 
tator.ship  for  the  United  Stat**  itself  And 
the  Pentagon  is  seeking  to  draw  into  its 
hands  all  the  power  needed  to  achieve  this 
diciattjrship. 

The  aim  of   the  Pentagon  was  revealed  m 
all   its   violence   in  a   syndicated   column   by 
Marquis  Childs    which  rejwrted  a  conver.-a- 
tioii    between    a    Senator's    wife    and    Gen 
Curtis  LeMay.  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 

"He  told  her  a  nuclear  war  was  inevitable 
It  would  begin  in  December  and  be  all  over 
by  the  first  of  the  new  year.  In  ihat  in- 
terval, every  major  American  city — Washing- 
t<:«n.  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago. L,)s  Angeles — would  be  reduced  to  rub- 
ble Similarly,  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  destroyed."  iLat^r 
LeMay   claimed    he    had    never   said    this  ) 

Gus  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  warned  of  this  fascization  of 
the  "higlier  military  personnel  "  and  its  Join- 
ing with  other  rightwing  big  business  forces 
in  the  Worker.  July  IC  In  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Ultraright,  Kennedy  and  the 
Role  of  the  Progressives,"  Hall  emphasized 
that  war  is  their  prescription  for  the  crisis 
facing  the  couiitry   " 

Mr.  THURMOND  Madam  President, 
these  military  leaders  I  have  just  men- 
tioned are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
been  recently  hit  by  the  Worker  for  their 
anti-Communist  statements  and  their 
participation  in  the  defense  strategy 
seminars.  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  of  July  26  that  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor,  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
and  now  military  representative  of  the 
President,  and  Lt.  Gen  Arthur  G.  Tru- 
deau,  Army  Chief  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment now  under  consideration  for 
higher  responsibilities,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished military  leaders  have  like- 
wise been  attacked  by  the  Worker  in  it.s 
June  4.  1961,  issue. 

Madam  President,  an  investigation  on 
this  subject  is  needed.  The  investiga- 
tion that  is  needed  is  not  one  on  whether 
our  military  officers  are  informing  the 
public  and  their  troops  about  commu- 
nism. The  investigation  that  is  need- 
ed— in  fact,  it  is  imperative — is  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  conspiracy  to  discredit 
and  intimidate  the  military  leaders  of 
our  country  in  their  efforts  to  provide 
to  their  per.<;onnel  and  the  public  the 
facts — all  the  facts — needed  to  assess  the 
total  Communist  menace  for  what  it 
is — a  deadly  threat  to  our  liberties  and 
our  survival  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Mft- 
c.ALF  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Senator 
yield '.^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  the  remarkable  and  historic 
speech  he  made  on  July  26,  which  I 
would    recommend   to   the  careful  and 
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thoughtful  reading  of  every  individual 
who  receives  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  especially  those  in  public  life  or 
those  influencing  public  opinion,  such  as 
editors,  ministers  and  educators — peo- 
ple who  have  a  responsibility  to  get  the 
facts  to  the  American  public. 

I  have  read  and  studied  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  significant  speech  of 
July  26.  The  Senator  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  research.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  fact  that  in  his 
usual  courageous  and  tenacious  fash- 
ion he  is  unwilling  simply  to  give  the 
speech  and  to  subside.  I  think  there  is 
considerable  merit  in  the  suggestion  the 
Senator  has  made  today  that  a  con- 
gressional investigation  be  now  under- 
taken to  determine  who  is  behind  this 
determined  and  coordinated  movement 
not  only  to  discredit  distinguished  Amer- 
ican military  leaders  but  also  to  muzzle 
them  and  to  censor  them  and  to  muffle 
them  and  to  reduce  them  simply  to  me- 
chanical individuals  carrying  out  certain 
administrative  functions,  trying  to  deny 
to  them  the  right  to  address  themselves 
to  the  important  problem  of  maintain- 
ing necessaiy  morale  among  the  junior 
officers  and  troops  and  trj'ing  to  deny 
to  them  the  right  to  tell  their  junior 
associates  and  the  public  what  the  war 
is  all  about,  insofar  as  the  cold  war  is 
concerned,  and  what  the  enemy  is  like 
in  the  event  we  have  to  fight  a  fighting 
war. 

It  seems  to  me  unthinkable  that  the 
administration  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  whoever  is  responsible  should 
have  issued  this  "muzzling"  order  of  a 
few  days  ago.  at  a  time  when  we  are 
in  this  great  era  of  peril. 

I  think  most  Senators  in  this  body 
must  recognize  the  influences  and  opposi- 
tion which  anybody  who  dares  to  deal 
with  a  ticklish  problem  of  this  kJnd  en- 
counters. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  going  to  bring  down 
on  himself  the  wrath  not  only  of  the 
saboteurs  and  Communists  and  crypto- 
Communists,  but  also  of  their  witting  and 
unwitting  agents.  Also,  a  whole  claque 
of  noisy,  self -proclaimed  liberals  are  go- 
ing to  visit  their  wrath  upon  him,  be- 
cause he  seeks  to  reject,  and  I  hope  to 
get  revoked,  an  order  which  would  muz- 
zle the  top  militai-y  people  of  this  coun- 
tiT  at  this  time  in  their  important  job 
of  making  clear  to  those  with  whom 
they  work  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  the 
nature  of  the  challenge,  and  the  asso- 
ciated movements  which  aid  and  abet 
communism  in  this  country. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
whether  he  is  going  to  continue  to  press 
for  this  investigation,  and  whether  he 
agrees  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  there  is  no  single  step  we 
can  take  in  terms  of  national  defense 
today  any  more  important  than  to  en- 
courage the  military  leadership  of  this 
country  to  continue  to  train  the  minds 
of  the  people  associated  with  them  and 
the  public  about  the  nature  of  the  dan- 
ger we  confront  at  the  same  time  they 
train  their  bodies  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary military  functions? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  1 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
very  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 


his  remarks.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  a  man  of  vision.  He  is  one 
Senator  in  this  body  who  understands 
the  aims  and  designs  of  communism 
He  understands  the  menace  of  commu- 
nism. He  understands  the  importance 
of  our  military  personnel  beinir  indoc- 
trinated as  to  the  dangers  of  commu- 
nism. He  understands  the  importance 
of  our  civilian  population  bcin^'  properly 
indoctrinated  concerning  the  dancers  of 
communism.  Those  words  comav^  from 
him  are  very  heartenin-:;  to  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna. 

I  wish  to  say  furthpr  it  is  thf"  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
to  pursue  further  the  investigation  of 
this  matter.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
having  read  my  address  of  a  few  days 
ago,  to  which  he  made  reference,  a  di- 
rective has  been  issued  prohibitinc  thp 
showing  as  a  part  of  official  training  of 
the  film  "Operation  Abolition"  which 
shows  Communists,  Communist  sympa- 
thizers, and  other  people  who  are  mis- 
suided  or  who  have  warped  minds,  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  protr'sting  the 
holding  of  hearings  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  add,  that  "Operation 
Abolition"  is  a  film  which  the  FBI  ha.s 
certified  as  to  accuracy  and  as  to  validity. 
I  can  think  of  little  which  could  be  more 
reprehensible  than  for  the  Pontac:on, 
charged  with  the  defense  of  America 
against  communism,  to  issue  an  order 
dcnyinr^  the  right  of  the  people  charged 
with  training  our  troops  to  show  to  the 
troops  and  to  other  loyal  citizens  the  na- 
ture of  the  enemy  they  are  expected  to 
confront.  And  may  I  say  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  commendation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina.  It  is  true 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
served  on  congressional  investigating 
committees  longer  than  any  otiicr  sitting 
Member  of  the  House  or  Senate.  Much 
of  this  time  we  have  been  investigating 
the  Communist  conspiracy  and  its  coop- 
erative movements.  There  is  much  our 
troops  and  our  citizens  generally  should 
learn  about  the  true  nature  of  com- 
munism. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  press  this  point 
v.'ith  his  customary  persistence  and  will 
seek  a  revocation  of  that  dLsgracefuI  or- 
der, which  tones  down  or  stamps  out  or 
forbids  the  anticommunism  programs  of 
our  tmiformed  .services. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator again.  The  film  is  sponsored  by,  or 
at  least  has  the  endorsement  of,  a  num- 
ber of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  shown  in  the  film. 
The  film  shows  what  actually  occurred. 
It  shows  how^  communism  can  infiltrate 
this  country,  into  our  colleges  and  into 
different  facets  of   life  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  makes  a 
good  point.  I  tlnnk  it  is  bad  enough 
when  somebody  in  the  Pentac;on,  or 
somebody  in  the  Pentagon  acting  on 
orders  from  someone  higher  up,  seeks 
to  censor  the  right  of  uniformed  oflicers 
to  speak,  but  in  tiiis  instance  it  is  a  vir- 
tual censoring  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whose  messaee  is 
proclaimed  on  the  film  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion." It  is  a  .strange  situation  indeed 
when  someone  sitting  in  the  Penta.gon 
seeks  to  censor  Members  of  Congress,  or 


Members  of  the  Senate,  so  that  they  can- 
not speak  to  the  troops  about  a  menace 
as  clear  cut  as  communism. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  in  accord  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator.  Members  of  the  House  ap- 
peared in  that  film  and  endorsed  the 
film.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  important 
for  every  American  to  see  the  film. 
Every  American  in  the  military  and 
every  American  not  in  the  military 
should  see  the  film. 

I  was  in  S?n  Franci.sco  at  the  time  of 
the  incident.  I  happened  to  be  there  at- 
t'-^ndini-  a  military  conference.  I  per- 
sonally witnessed  the  demonstration  by 
people  who  sounded  like  howling  wolves 
and  who  had  to  be  dragged  out  of  the 
city  hall.  The  pictures  show  how  they 
wore  drag;'ed  out  from  that  hearing  be- 
cause they  were  interrupting,  disturbini'. 
and  stopping  the  heai  intj  from  going  for- 
waid.  It  was  the  mo.st  un-American 
.scene  that  I  think  has  ever  occurred  in 
tlie  United  States. 

Every  American  sh.ould  s<:'e  the  film. 
All  Americans  should  know  what  com- 
munj-m  is.  Communists  were  present  at 
that  demonstration.  Communist  leaders 
were  present.  They  were  leading  a  num- 
ber of  college  profe.s.soits,  students,  and 
others.  Some  possibly  participated  un~ 
wittingly,  not  knowing  in  what  cause 
they  were  participating.  The  people  of 
our  country  should  know  what  is  going 
on.  The  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
should  know  about  this  incident.  They 
should  know  how  communi.sm  has  in- 
filtrated activities  and  how  subversion 
takes  tffect. 

The  film  is  exceedingly  valuable  for 
mrmbers  of  the  military  as  well  as  the 
public  generally.  I  hope  that  the  De- 
fense Department  will  see  fit  to  revoke 
its  directive  and  allow  the  film  to  be 
shown  as  a  part  of  their  training. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  happy  to 
yi.  Id. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  a.ssociated 
in  hi.s  convictions  with  some  pretty  top 
level  authorities  on  the  Communist 
mf-nacc.  I  should  like  to  read  a  few  pas- 
sages from  letters  written  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  FBI.  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  under  his  command. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  also  fighting  commu- 
ni-m.  He  is  fighting  it  as  a  civilian,  try- 
ing to  circumvent  it  from  its  conspira- 
torial efforts  to  destroy  the  strength  of 
America.  He  also  works  with  associates 
who  must  know  the  nature  of  the  enemy 
in  order  to  defeat  it,  though  not  perhaps 
in  quite  as  important  an  area  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  the  military  leaders  in  the 
Pentagon,  but  certainly  in  their  impor- 
tant positions  they  cannot  expect  to  be 
able  to  train  people  in  the  correct  way  to 
curtail  communism  if  they  censor  and 
muzzle  those  who  seek  to  train  others. 

For  example,  on  April  1.  1961.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  wrote  to  all  law  enforcement 
officials: 

The  way  to  fight  It  is  to  study  it,  under- 
stuiid  it,  and  discover  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  This  cannot  be  achieved  by  daw- 
dling at  the  spring  of  knowledge;  it  can  only 
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i)e  .Kconiph-jhed  by  Cippmg  deeply  into 
tlKjiightful.  Tellable.  and  authoritative 
sourc-''  <'l   infiirniation 

That  was  precisely  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  Pentagon  until  the  muzzle 
order  was  issued  a  ffw  days  ago. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  letter 
of  J.  Edgai'  Hoover  (iated  April  1 : 

The  job  iif  curtailing  and  containing  com- 
inum.sm  is  one  lor  leg.tUy  constituted  au- 
thorities with  the  steadfast  crH>peration  of 
every  loyal  citizen  This  is  neither  the  iiir.e 
(or  inaction  nf)r  vit{ilante  action  We  must 
unite  as  a  people,  we  must  understand  our 
basic  American  heritage  under  law.  and  we 
must  lace  the  Communist  menace  with  de- 
liberation, quiet  ctjuraKe.  and  knowledge 
These  are  the  qualities  which  communism 
.shrinks  from— these  are  tlie  qualities  against 
which  communism  can  never  succeed. 

On  March  1,  1960.  m  his  letter  to 
lau-enforcenitnl  otricer.- — a  letter  which 
IS  issued  on  a  monthly  basis — J.  Edgar 
Hoover  said : 

It  is  indeed  .ippalling  th^t  some  member.- 
of  our  society  continue  to  deplore  and  criti- 
cize those  who  stress  the  Communist  danger 

Mr  President,  J  Eduar  Hoover  wrote 
the  letter  on  March  1.  1960.  but  if  he 
were  writing  it  today,  no  one  could  es- 
cape the  application  of  those  wise 
words  to  the  unwi.st'  censorship  order 
lecently  issued  out  of  the  Pentagon. 
We  are  living  m  more  perilous  tunes 
now  than  a  year  ago.  The  danger  is 
greater.  We  are  aiJi)runrialintj  extra 
billions  of  dollars  m  order  to  meet  com- 
munism at  the  gates  of  Berlin.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  challenge  in  Cuba. 
We  have  noted  the  audacity  of  Com- 
munists who  come  into  the  international 
airport  at  Miami,  stenl  our  planes,  and 
refuse  to  reluin  them  Certainly  it  is 
time  that  we  under. ->tand  the  menace. 
If  anyone  wishes  to  deny  the  validity 
of  what  J  Edgar  Hoover  said  a  year 
ago  as  it  applies  today,  let  him  speak 
out  and  so  proclaim  h.is  conviction. 
A  year  ago  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said: 
What  these  mi.sgiudfU  .lUtlionties"  lail 
to  realize  is  that  the  Communist  Party. 
Ua..^..  IS  an  integral  part  ol  international 
comnxuniim.  As  the  worldwide  menace  be- 
comes more  poweriul.  tlie  various  Commu- 
nist Parties  assume  a  more  dangerous  and 
sinister  role  in  the  countries  in  whicli  they 
are  entrenched  Public  indifference  to  this 
threat  is  tantamount  to  national  suicide. 

If  public  indifference  to  the  threat  is 
tantamount  to  i:ational  suicide,  how- 
much  more  dangerous  it  must  be  if  there 
i,s  to  be  indifference  to  the  threat  at  the 
Pentagon  level.  How  much  more  dan- 
gerous It  is  that  the  public  cannot  be 
told  that  information  if  the  fighting 
forces  themselves  cannot  be  informed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  menace.  Indeed, 
such  a  course  must  be  tantamount  to 
national  suicide. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  March  1: 

Leth.'irgy  leads  only  to  disaster  The  Com- 
munists have  a  savage  plan  of  liquidation 
for  a  vanquislied  America.  The  blueprint 
cai\  be  found  iii  the  words  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 
chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party, 
who  rejXJrtedly  said  that  it  was  necessary 
to  liquidate  800. OOU  enemies'  to  solidify 
communism  in  China  Another  jxittern  is 
the  plight  of  coui.tlesg  families  in  satellite 
c^^iuntries  who  were  torn  apart  and  trans- 
ported to  the  oblivion  ot  Soviet  labor  camps. 


I  shall  read  further  from  tire  March 
1  letter  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  man  'vho 
is  highly  revered  and  universally  re- 
spected as  America's  No.  1  authoritj  on 
the  subject  of  subversion  and  commu- 
nism. In  strange  contrast  is  the  new- 
order  at  the  Pentagon,  which  would  ceny 
the  leaders  at  the  Pentagon  from  talking 
with  their  associates  about  the  na-ure 
of  the  dangers  of  communism  and  asso- 
ciated movements  which  aid  and  abet 
communism.  Mr.  Hoover  wrote  to  his 
as.sociates: 

Under  Communi.-^i  domination  m  America, 
the  first  campaign  ol  liquidation  would  en- 
gulf the  lawyer.-.,  champions  of  due  process 
of  law.  newspajjermen.  who.se  ageless  fight 
for  freedom  of  expression  would  have  no 
|)lace  under  totalitarianism;  law  enforcement 
officers,  guardians  ol  individual  rights;  gov- 
ernmental leaders,  local,  State,  and  National: 
and  everyone  falling  in  the  so-called  cap- 
italist category.  Occupations  and  profes- 
sions which  the  Communists  term  "useless 
and  parasitic"  would  be  abolished — clergy- 
men, wholesalers.  Jobbers,  real  estate  sales- 
men sttx-kbrokers.  insurance  men.  advertis- 
iVi^  specialists.  tra\eling  salesmen — the  list 
for  purging  is  endle.-s  No  citizen  would 
escape  some  form  of  suflermg  under  a  Com- 
munist regime.  One  need  but  lo  compare 
his  own  worth,  his  own  ideals.  hLs  own 
religious  beliefs  with  the  atheistic  doctrines 
of  communism  to  determine  hi.s  priority  on 
thp  list  (-f  licjuidation 

The  defpn.se  of  the  chr;;slu'd  freedoms 
secured  and  handed  down  to  u.-  by  our  fore- 
i.ithers  is  the  responsibility  o:  each  Ameri- 
cioi.  Knowledge  of  the  enemy,  alertness  to 
the  danger,  and  e%eryday  patnotisni  are  the 
brick  and  mortar  with  which  we  can  build 
an  impregnable  fortress  against  communism 
Only  the  Intelligent  efforts  of  all  Americans 
cm  prevent  the  decay  of  public  ajjathy  from 
laymc  open  otir  Nation  to  the  Red  menace 

Ktujwledge  of  the  enemy,  alertness  to  the 
danger  and  everyday  patriotism  are  the 
brick  and  mortar  witli  whicli  we  can  build 
an  impregnable  fortress  against  communism 

I  wi.sh  that  sentence  from  the  clear 
thinkiim  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  could  be 
tacked  above  the  entrance  to  the  White 
Hou  e  and  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Penta:;on  and  above  the  entrance  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  anQ  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  wi.sh  it  could  be  placed  under  the 
gla.ss  of  the  desk  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  of  everyone  who  has  brass 
on  his  coll?.;-  in  the  Pentagon.  I  wish 
it  could  be  done  especially  at  a  time 
whicn  we  respond  to  the  President's  brave 
call  for  sacrifice  to  meet  the  Communist 
challenge  abroad,  almost  in  the  hour 
when  they  call  off  the  teaching  about 
*  the  menace  of  communism  to  the  people 
in  the  Pentagon,  and  when  we  will  have 
to  grapple  with  it  in  a  shooting  war  if  a 
conflict  eventuates. 

Let  me  read  this  again.  I  wonder 
.sometimes  in  a  democracy  whether  the 
ii'-ht  hand  knows  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing.  I  wonder  whether  the  same 
people  who  come  up  here  in  big  Cadillac 
cars  asking  for  $3 '2  billion  more  for 
defense,  for  weapons  and  hardware, 
and  ask  for  the  right  to  draft  young  men 
out  of  school  and  take  them  into  the 
Army,  and  which  Congress  willingly 
grants  m  this  hour  of  emergency  are  the 
same  people  who  apparently  at  the  same 
time  say.  "You  must  not  talk  about  com- 
munism in  the  Pentagon:  you  cannot 
show  'Operation  Abolition.'  because  it  is 


controveisial  and  anti-Communist:  you 
cannot  tell  schoolchildren  and  then 
parents  near  the  base  to  which  you  are 
assigned  about  the  dangers  of  commu- 
ni.sm  because  some  bleary-eyed  liberal 
miizht  think  it  somehow  or  other  in- 
volves the  domestic  political  scene" 
They  must  not  speak  out  against  com- 
mur.ism  because  the  Communists  criti- 
ci,'.c  it.  because  weary  old  liberals,  who 
have  been  appeasing  communism  down 
tliiuugh  the  years,  criticize  it. 

This  is  an  hour  to  think  clearly  and 
to  see  straight.  Let  me  read  again  this 
statement  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  which  :s 
so  clear  and  .so  true  and  so  important : 

Knowledge  of  the  enemy,  alertness  to  the 
danger,  and  everyday  patriotism  are  the 
brick  and  mortar  with  whlcli  we  can  build 
an  impregn:ible  fortress  against  communism. 

That  is  what  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said. 
These  are  the  words  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
These  are  not  words  uttered  in  anonym- 
ity. Yet  we  are  expected  to  accept  the 
word  of  the  Pentagon  anonymously  that 
.somebody  has  said  that  no  longer  can 
the  Pentagon  help  train  people  against 
communism. 

Whoever  is  the  author  of  that  abject 
apj>ea.sement  statement,  let  him  sign  it. 
Let  us  have  an  investigation  to  find  out 
who  he  IS  and  why  he  did  it  and  who 
urged  him  to  say  it.  and  who  is  behind 
tho^^e  who  urged  him  to  say  it. 

When  J  Edgar  Hoover  talks  about 
communism,  we  know  the  author.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  author  of  th^ 
memorandum.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
words  that  were  included  in  the  memo- 
randum, presumably  prepared  and  sent 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  has  Involved  it.self  unnecessarily 
in  the  affairs  of  the  military.  I  notice 
tnat  the  letter  did  not  go  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  am  not 
sure  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  ends,  but 
it  must  end  somewhere,  I  do  not  think 
it  should  inject  itself  into  the  Pentagon, 
and  whether  or  not  the  officers  in  the 
Pentagon  can  train  troops  on  the  dangers 
of  communism.  But  if  it  does,  this 
presumably  was  written  by  the  staff  of 
the  committee,  paid  for  by  the  public, 
appointed  by  the  Senate,  approved  by 
the  Senate.  Let  us  find  out  who  wrote 
it.  Let  us  find  out  what  it  said.  Let  us 
find  out  who  reacted  to  it  and  what  he 
said.  Le  us  have  names,  so  we  can  judge 
the  facts. 

We  get  names  from  J.  Edgar  Hoovei 
when  he  writes  to  his  law  enforcement 
associates,  as  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  nature  of  communism.       He  says: 

Only  the  intelligent  efforts  of  all  Americans 
can  prevent  the  decay  of  public  apathy 
from  laying  open  our  Nation  to  the  Red 
menace. 

That  also  is  by  J,  Edgar  Hoover.  That 
also  ought  to  be  ptit  along  with  the  ap- 
peasement gesture  of  the  Pentagon,  with 
the  gratuitous  advice  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  suggesting  to 
the  military  about  what  it  ought  to  be 
doing  in  its  ranks.  I  believe  that  if  we 
know  who  wrote  each,  we  can  evaluate 
each.  If  we  know  who  is  behind  each, 
we  can  evaluate  each. 
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This,  I  would  hope,  would  come  from 
the  kind  of  investigation  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  proposes  to 
press.  I  ask  him  whether  he  agrees  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
it  is  better  to  have  a  statement  signed 
by  a  man  like  J.  Edgar  Hoover  than 
to  have  a  memorandum  handed  down 
behind  the  mask  of  anonymity  and  ac- 
cepted as  public  American  policy? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  respond 
to  that  question  by  saying  that  I  am  in 
accord  thoroughly  with  the  statements 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  if  he  knows  of  any  seg- 
ment of  our  population  that  is  better 
qualified  to  inform  and  brief  our  people 
in  this  country  on  the  aims  and  designs 
and  dangers  of  communism  than  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces,  who  give 
a  great  deal  of  study  to  it,  because  com- 
munism is  the  main  enemy  of  America 
and  of  the  free  world.  Does  he  know 
of  any  segment  that  is  better  qualified 
than  our  military  people? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Indeed  I  do  not,  and  it 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  injected  my- 
self into  this  discussion.  I  was  disap- 
pointed, after  reading  in  the  Record  the 
Senator's  remarkable  speech  of  July  26, 
to  find  that  it  was  almost  entirely  ig- 
nored by  the  American  press.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  speeches  of  the  Senate.  I 
cannot  understand  how,  imless  he  failed 
to  hand  out  a  news  release  on  it,  it  was 
almost  entii-ely  ignored  by  our  friends 
in  the  press,  or  unless  it  came  too  late  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  members  of  the 
press  gallery  had  left,  and  therefore  the 
speech  did  not  get  the  coverage  it  de- 
sei-ved.  It  certainly  sti-uck  at  one  of 
the  great  sui'vival  issues  of  America. 
^  If  those  issues  are  not  to  be  discussed 
and  reported  in  the  public  press,  what 
is?  Newspapers  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  talking  about  crime  and  kidnaping 
and  racial  disputes.  But  here  is  an  is- 
sue involving  the  survival  of  America. 
I  certainly  hope  the  press  and  radio  and 
television  will  today  proclaim  the  facts 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  is  important.  If  his  efforts 
today  also  fall  on  ears  which  cannot 
hear,  and  are  not  reported  in  detail  by 
the  wire  services  of  the  country,  I  hope 
he  will  be  back  on  Monday,  and  on 
Tuesday.  Some  day  sooner  or  later 
someone  will  realize  that  his  words  are 
in  the  Rbcord,  and  perhaps  someone  will 
ask  the  question,  "Why  didn't  it  get  into 
the  press?" 

We  are  dealing  with  survival.  This  is 
not  child's  play.  This  is  not  carping 
criticism.  We  arc  talking  about  building 
bomb  shelters  so  people  can  live,  because 
they  might  be  jeopardized  by  Commimist 
bombs.  Yet  the  Pentagon  is  now  denied 
the  right  to  discuss  communism  with  its 
officers  and  civilian  associates  because 
some  staff  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  some  liberal 
writers  and  the  Communists  have  said  it 
might  be  considered  politics. 

I  believe  the  Senator  is  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve he  can  get  that  committee,  which 
does  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Penta- 
gon, rather  than  the  Foreign  Relations 


Committee,  to  go  into  this  matter  and 
take  it  seriously.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  been  associated  with 
other  Senators  for  a  long  time  in  tning 
to  establish  a  freedom  academy  in  this 
country,  to  help  train  civilian  employees 
of  Government  on  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism. I  have  frequently  applauded 
the  Pentagon  because  in  its  War  College 
it  has  been  doing  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  freedom  academy,  training  its 
people  on  the  dangers  of  communi.sm. 
It  was  suggested  that  wo  do  the  same 
thing  with  our  civil  service  employees. 

It  is  heartbreaking  and  it  is  terrifying 
to  find  the  good  work  in  which  the  Pen- 
tagon has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  now  circumvented  and  now 
censured  and  now  adulterated  into  a 
meaningless  mumbo  jumbo  about  com- 
munism without  any  meat  and  without 
any  muscle,  because,  forsooth,  somebody 
might  sayUt  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
political  gesture.  So  the  rats  now  come 
up  out  of  their  holes  and.  through  the 
Communist  press,  attack  personally  some 
of  the  greatest  American  military  lead- 
ers the  country  has  ever  been  able  to 
produce.  Still  we  sit  here  and  wring  our 
hands.  We  appropriate  more  money, 
draft  more  youngsters,  build  more  mis- 
siles, but  never  find  out  who  the  Com- 
munists are.  We  never  ask  what  the 
Communists  plan  to  do.  We  do  not  let 
the  military  know  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  they  are  expected  to  fight.  They 
have  to  fight  against  greed  and  con- 
spiratorial interests.  They  have  to  un- 
derstand communism  if  Uiey  are  going 
to  fight  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  ■'Huge, 
Hidden  Impact  of  the  Pentagon,"  writ- 
ten by  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
of  June  25,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Huge.  Hidden  Impact  or  the  Pkn'tacon— Ot'R 

MiLIT.ARY     E.ST.ABLISHMFNT     HaS     Gp.DWN     So 

L-ARGK  That  What  It  Does— and  Sats— Is 
A  Major  Intluence.  a  Writer  Declares,  in 
Shaping  Opikion  at  Home  and  Our  Image 

Abroad 

(By  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen) 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II.  a  major 
new  influence  upon  Araerlcan  prestige,  for- 
eign policy  and  domestic  politics  has  rolled 
iJi  upon  us  as  quietly  and  as  enronipa.'^sin^ly 
p.s  a  San  Francisco  fog.  Its  source  is  the 
Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  Government,  this  element  is  more 
than  huge:  it  is  of  a  wholly  different  order  of 
nnirnitude  from  the  others.  The  annual 
outlays  for  defense,  for  example,  woi;ld  run 
the  U^.  Information  Agency  at  its  present 
level  for  400  years. 

The  impact  of  a  $48  biiliou  annual  defense 
budget  on  the  economy  is  widely  felt  and 
widely  iniderstood.  But  the  impact  of  our 
Defense  Establishment  on  our  own  policy,  on 
world  opinion  and  on  opinion  at  home, 
though  equally  great.  Is  less   recognized. 

The  military  services  operate  a  farflun^i;  In- 
ternational broadcasting  network.  Defense 
exchange-of-persons  programs  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  civilian  agencies. 
Defense  officials,  civilian  and  in  uniform, 
make  several  times  as  many  speeches  and 
write  several  times  as  many  articles  bearing 
an  foreig!!  policy  as  officials  uf  the  Depart- 


ment of  State.  And  through  its  links  with 
a  battalion  of  national  organizations,  the 
Dtfense  Department  has  a  built-in  system 
f.f  communication  with  the  American  people 
tincqualed  in  scale  by  anything  available  to 
uther  Federal  agencies. 

President  Kennedy  h:is  now  moved  to  ap- 
ply a  firmer  discipline  on  the  Military  Ef- 
tabli.'hment.  In  so  doing,  he  appears  to 
share  President  Elsenhower's  view  that  "the 
potential  for  the  disastrous  use  of  misplaced 
jxiwer  existB  and  will  persist." 

Increasingly  throughout  the  Government. 
the  impact  ol  military  programs  on  world 
opinion  is  recognized  as  a  factor  of  major 
Importance.  The  need  is  clearly  seen  to 
direct  this  impact,  now  largely  unlocused, 
toward  the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy. 
The  Army's  admonishment  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Ed- 
win Walker  for  publicly  accusing  various 
prominent  national  figures  of  links  with 
communism  wns  a  mild-  but  significiiut  - 
,<;tpp  in  the  right  directicii. 

HiGt<>rtc.'<Uy,  the  Influence  of  the  mill'ary 
in  American  life  during  perli-d.s  of  peace  h.us 
been  extremely  limited,  at  times  perhaps  tofi 
limited.  But  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge In  the  mid-20th  century  has  made 
imperative  a  permanent  Military  Establlsh- 
inent  (jf  gigantic  propiirtlons.  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  great  standing  force  is  the 
price  <  f  security. 

But  its  size  is  such  th.>.t  even  Its  most 
innocent  activities,  such  as  the  celebration 
of  an  anniversary,  can  ha\e  major  side 
effects  on  matters  well  beyond  the  military 
sphere.  On  Armed  Forces  Day  Jn  1959  the 
nrrasinn  was  marked  m  E^urope  with  49 
parades  and  163  "open  houses"  at  US.  mill- 
tarv  in;  tallatlons  In  17  coun'rtes.  One  and 
a  half  million  visitors  came  to  tlie  open 
iiou^es  and  an  estimated  5  million  witnessed 
the  public  displays.  The  attendance  could 
be  calculated,  but  who  covi'd  estimate  the 
effects  on  European  cpiniun? 

Our  Mllit.iry  Establishment  maintains  i'^s 
own  system  for  providing  our  trcK-ips  abroad 
with  daily  news  and  entertainment.  This 
is  done  through  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  Service  (.^FRTS)-  one  of  tho 
largest  worldwide  broadcasting  networks  In 
existence.  The  AFRTS  operates  more  than 
200  standard-wave  radio  stations  and  more 
than  30  television  stations  overseas.  These 
broadcast  15  to  18  hours  a  diV  cirrying  pru- 
gram.T  designed  specifically  f.  r  our  service- 
men and  their  families. 

However,  the  foreign  ea'-e,=;dropper  audi- 
ence for  these  progranis  tot.'ils  more  than  5 
million  a  day— five  times  the  number  of 
Americans  for  whom  the  broadcnsts  are 
tailored.  They  tune  In  becattse  they  like 
American  Jazz,  because  they  want  to  learn 
Engli.sh,  and  because  the<;e  standard-wave 
transmissions  can  be  received  on  an  ordinary 
set.  What  ttiey  hear,  however,  affects  more 
than  their  knowledge  of  hit  tunes  and  of 
English  vocabulary. 

The  AFRTS  audience  of  eavesdroppers 
equals  the  dally  audience  fcr  the  Engllsh- 
lan^tiage  br'^adcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America. 
They  do  not  duplicate  one  anoth.er,  for  they 
do  not  cover  the  same  geographic  areas,  nor 
reach  the  same  population  groups,  nor  carry 
the  same  kind  of  information.  But  there 
are  two  offlcinl  Voif^es  of  America,  not  one, 
on  the  airwaves  of  the  world  every  day. 

Even  the  leftovers  of  the  dinner  plate  of 
Defense  would  make  a  banquet  for  a  civilian 
agency.  US.  forces  in  the  Far  Eatt, 
as  one  of  their  incidental  function."?, 
broadcast  daily  proj^rams  in  the  local  lan- 
guages to  north  China  and  North  Korea. 
This  network  Is  called  the  "Voice  of  the  U.N. 
Commander"  (VUNC) — an  anachronistic 
designation  remaining  from  the  Korean  war. 
Although  the  operation  may  be  Invisible  to 
tlie  naked  eye  against  the  expanse  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  it  is  nonetheless  the  largest 
US,  propaganda  effort  directed  to  these 
areas. 
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Exchange-of-persons  Is  another  field  In 
which  the  predominant  importance  of  De- 
fense is  often  overlooked.  Its  programs  are 
more  than  four  times  as  hu-ge  as  the  Ful- 
bright  and  Smlth-Mundt  programs  combined. 

Tliese  latter,  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  by  the  USIA.  bring  some 
7  000  foreign  scholars  and  leaders  to  this 
country  each  year  for  travel  and  training. 
However,  the  military  assistance  program 
brings  ab(jut  18,000  foreign  military  ofBcers 
iiud  men  to  this  country  a  year.  And  an 
additional  10,000  are  trained  here  by  De- 
ftnse  under  other  programs. 

Military  celebrations,  broadcasting  and 
training  programs  have  significant  effect  on 
iurelgu  opinion.  But  basic  military  opera- 
tions--the  flight  of  an  RB  47  over  the  Baltic, 
n.ival  patrols  in  the  China  Sea.  or  the  eslab- 
lichmcnt  of  a  submarine  base  at  Holy  Loch— 
liave  still  greater  psychological  impact. 
Above  all.  the  presence  of  American  troops 
a*  American  bases  around  the  world  is  of 
fundamental  importance  as  an  influence 
upon   the  climate  of  internatl(jnal  relations. 

The  United  States  currently  nnnniiilns 
more  than  1  million  .servicemen  and  their 
fiunilies  overseas.  On  the  whole,  they  are 
p:)od  natured  and  well  behaved  Our  base 
c  immanders  have  organized  many  u.-^eful 
community-relations  acthlties  to  ea.se  local 
frictions.  And  yet,  in  country  after  coun- 
try, from  Turkey  and  Korea  to  Okinawa  and 
Morocco,  the  existence  of  American  bases 
Is  endangered  by  a  growing  problem  of  local 
political   and   public  opposition. 

These  developments  underscore  an  ob- 
vious fact  military  matters  inevitably  touch 
ujwn  deep  psychological  and  political  factors 
and  cannot  be  se.iled  off  from  them.  The 
United  Slate,  through  its  necessarily  large 
inilit.ary  programs,  is  ger.erating  powerful 
currents  of  public  opinion  around  the  world, 
many  of  them  positive,  but  some  negative  ar.d 
dangerous. 

To  conclude  th;it  bfcu.  c  .^merlcan  mili- 
tary programs  are  unpopular  with  some  peo- 
ple abroad  they  should  therefore  nece.Ksarlly 
tx-  cut  back  w.juld  be  a  gross  error.  Obvi- 
ously American  military  bases  are  ur.popular 
with  Soviet  leaders:  they  are  the  barriers 
to  S<ivlet  imperialism  and  colonialism  And 
the  leaders  of  some  neutralist  nations  are 
perhaps  made  \inea.<=y  bv  Amerlciin  mlli- 
tiu-y  pjjwer.  But  it  is  the  fact  ol  this  power 
which  protects  peace  and  freedom  through 
I  lie  world. 

Tlie  great  struggle  with  communism  Is  not 
a  mere  popularity  contest.  It  is  pointless 
therefore  to  ask  whether  military  programs 
are  making  us  universally  popular.  But  It 
is  highly  pertinent,  given  the  necessity  for 
major  military  program.^,  to  a.sk  whether 
we  are  doing  all  we  should  to  insure  that 
they  make  their  maximum  contribution  to 
our  broad  political  and  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. To  this  question  the  an.swer  is  re- 
grettably   clear;    We    are    not. 

Tlie  deficiencies  range  from  a  simple  lack 
of  coordination  t^  deeper  confu.-^ions  of  con- 
cept. In  the  case  of  VUNC  broadcasts  In 
the  Far  East,  they  are  only  tenuously  re- 
lated to  the  policy  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  to  tho  themes  of  tlie 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  There  is  probably 
not  a  !>er.son  In  Washington  who  knows  what 
VUNC  Is  broadcasting  on  any  given  day  hav- 
ing   a    bearing    on    foreign    policy. 

With  regard  to  AFRTS  broadcasts,  the  De- 
fense view  is  that  they  should  be  tailored 
exclusively  to  the  Interests  of  our  service- 
men overseas  and  that  programing  should 
not  be  affected  by  concern  for  the  possible 
repercussions  on  the  "eavesdropper"  audi- 
ence. This  principle  Is  said  to  protect  our 
troops  from  propaganda;  and  also.  Inci- 
dentally, to  insure  the  greatest  propaganda 
\alue  from  the  broadcasts.  Defense  ofB- 
cials  argue  that  the  Impact  on  the  "eaves- 
droppers" is  especially  strong  and  positive 
because  they  know  they  are  overhearing  con- 


versation among  Americans,  not  warped  In- 
formation designed  to  advance  some  foreign 
policy  purpose. 

Though  plausible,  this  view  Is  open  to 
criticism.  AFRTS  programs  are  indistin- 
guishable from  those  of  any  station  in  New 
Jersey — «xcept  that  the  commercials  have 
mercifully  been  eliminated.  In  the  Ameri- 
can manner,  AFTtTS  broadcasting  is  essen- 
tially a  medium  of  entertainment. 

But  the  absence  of  educational  programs 
and  of  prof-'rams  intended  to  give  our  forces 
some  vinclerstiinding  of  the  cfiuntries  In 
which  they  are  stationed  conveys  to  foreisn 
eyes  aid  ears  an  im.pression  of  superficiality 
and    insularity 

Tlie  broadciists  massively  advertise — per- 
haps magnify — the  American  military  pres- 
ence throughout  the  world.  But  reliance  on 
The  theory  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
tlip  side  effects  of  broadcasts  on  foreign 
opinion  is  to  ignore  them  is,  in  effect  sub- 
.■^tituting  for  policy  a  trust   in  luck 

The  same  viewpoint — or  absence  of  policy — 
jjre-.all.s  with  respf>ct  to  the  impact  of  mili- 
tary training  and  exchange  programs.  The 
Defense  position  is  that  its  task  is  Etrlct:y 
i,cchn!cal — to  impro\e  the  fighting  capacity 
of  the  military  forces  of  our  allies— and  that 
It  IS  not  in  the  business  of  giving  political 
indoctrination  to  foreign  trainees 

Moreover,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  coun- 
tries from  which  military  trainees  come 
would  not  welcome  our  attempts  to  pi\e  their 
personnel  ideological  as  well  as  technical 
instruction.  Yet  there  is  disquiet  in  both 
military  and  nonmiliiary  circles  about  tlie 
results   of    this   approach. 

Foreign  trainees  as  a  resuit  of  their  \lslts 
obtain  not  only  technical  experience  but 
deep  Impressions  alx)Ut  the  nature  of 
American  society  For  example,  the  ma- 
jority who  come  here  are  men  of  color 
Many  of  the  tr.unlng  establishments  to 
which  they  come  are  in  the  .Soutii  To  what 
extent  do  ihey  obtain  inadvertent  .deologi- 
cal  Indoctrination  from  the  segregation  prac- 
tices they  see  after  hours  and  on  weekends 
in  the  towns  near  the  military  camps? 

More  disturbing  still  Is  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  milit.iry  training  on  political  de- 
velopments In  many  of  the  emergent  and 
unst.ible  countries  abroad  Most  of  the 
niiiitary  lt;iders  who  have  seized  pi.wer  or 
attempted  to  seize  power  ni  recent  years  in 
Turkey,  Piiklstan.  Korea,  and  France,  are 
ex-particlpants  In  U.S.  military  train- 
ing programs.  Moreover,  in  many  areas 
of  the  World  where  political  conditions  are 
chaijtic.  military  leader.":  are  playing  an  in- 
creasingly decisive  role. 

Despite  our  unwiilingness  to  mix  politics 
with  technical  military  training,  have  we 
nc'.crtheless  colored  political  changes  abroad 
by  our  military  training  programs?  In  un- 
stable countries  with  few  trained  and  compe- 
tent leaders,  have  we  not  almost  predeter- 
mined milltiiry  tiikeovers  by  giving  training 
to  large  numbers  of  military  leaders  while 
giving  equivalent  training  *o  relatively  few 
of  their  civilian  counterparts? 

What  we  might  effectively  do  about  the 
political  and  psychological  ramifications  of 
our  internal iotial  military  programs  is  not 
cle.-ir  to  anyone  in  Wa.shington.  Soviet  prac- 
tice obviously  is  to  put  heavy  emphasis  and 
IHith  pri<:irity  on  Ideological  aspects  of  such 
activities.  In  oi;rs.  all  of  which  bear  upon 
foreign  opinion,  we  follow  a  consistently 
nonideological,  nonpolitical  approach.  This 
has  caused  a  good  many  foreigners  to  see  our 
mllit.iry  creature  as  something  of  a  dinosaur, 
a  beast  rif  mass  and  muscle  but  little  mind, 
a  vast  but  vapid  power. 

Although  it  may  present  a  politically  face- 
less image  abroad,  our  Military  Establish- 
ment at  home  presents  a  clearer  profile — 
and  the  features  are  distinctly  political. 
This  is  the  more  important  because  it  con- 
nects with  a  large  system  of  communication 
with    the    American    public    through    which 


the  military  viewpoint  on  national  and  inter- 
national issues  is  constantly  disseminated. 

Quite  apart  from  the  industries  depend- 
ent on  military  contracts.  Defense  enjoys 
the  backing  of  a  spectrum  of  national  or- 
ganizations closely  allied  with  it  and  ac- 
tively in  support  of  programs  in  which  tne 
military  is  interested.  The  Department  of 
State  and  the  economic-aid  agencies  ha\ e 
little  or  no  such  organized  support  anio:ig 
the  citizenry. 

The  military  "constituency"  ranges  from 
the  s?veral  veterans  organizations  to  more 
specialized  groups  such  as  the  Navy  League, 
the  M.^rine  C^rps  League,  the  Association  of 
the  .^rmy.  the  Air  Force  Ass<.'ciation.  and  ilie 
R*^er\e  Officers  Association.  The  Reser\e 
svstem  itself  is  of  importance  since  it  in- 
volves more  than  4  million  men  and  womcii. 
These  include  in  every  State  a  cross  section 
of  Influential  persons  -in  the  professions. 
business,  fraternal  groups,  trade  unions,  and 
the  mass  media.  Seven  hundred  thousand 
of  tliese  reservists  are  members  of  active 
units  which  meet  regularly  throughout  the 
year. 

Much  of  the  publicity,  flawing  from  tlie 
Penuigon  relates  to  the  unceasing  compe- 
tition among  the  three  services  fur  budget 
and  jurisdiction.  So  fierce  and  constant  Is 
this  intramural  struggle  thr.t  a  British  ob- 
server has  called  it  the  American  substitute 
for  "the  playing  fields  of  Et.^n"  in  forging 
our  victories  on  the  battlefield. 

However,  there  is  another  portion  of  the 
Information  from  the  military  establishment 
which  is  of  greater  significance  p->litira!ly. 
namely  speeches  and  articles  dealing  not 
only  with  military  issues  but  with  the  inter- 
national situation.  Defense  spokesmen  boi  i 
military  and  civilian,  make  about  six  times 
as  many  speeches  involving  foreign  policy 
matters  as  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State;  similarly  they  issue  about  six  times 
as   many  articles   bearing   on  foreign   policy 

These  many  si^eeches  and  statements  are 
not  in  violation  of  established  US  foreign 
policy.  But  neither  are  they  identical  with 
the  views  of  the  diplomatic  branch.  They 
reflect  a  preoccupation  with  the  cold  war 
and  resistance  to  Sovle'  threats,  but  little 
concern  with  our  own  cdnitructive  policies 
.and  programs. 

They  commonly  emphasize  the  danger  of 
trusting  in  Soviet  good  faith  and  stress  that 
our  national  security  fundam.entally — almost 
exclusively — depends  on  military  strength, 
not  upon  the  possibility  cf  negotiation. 
Given  the  present  state  of  tension  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R..  such  a 
shading  of  emphasis  may  seem  of  little  prac- 
tical importance  at  the  moment.  But  if  some 
progress  should  be  made  tow.ard  a  disarm.a- 
inent  agreement  at  Geneva,  a  difficult  prob- 
lem can  be  foreseen  of  obtaining  public  and 
congressional  approval  in  the  face  cf  wide- 
spread skepticism  of  Soviet  bona  fides. 

Expressions  of  the  military  point  of  view 
render  a  vital  service  in  checking  the  spread 
of  unrealistic  expectations  among  the  Amer- 
ican j>eople.  However,  because  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  military  statements  on  Inter- 
national issues  the  question  must  be  asked 
whether  a  system.atic  bins  is  not  being  Intro- 
duced by  this  branch  of  Governtnent  into 
the   stream  of  American  public  opinion. 

In  a  somewhat  different  sphere,  the  do- 
mestic political  Implications  of  military  ac- 
tivities are  eveti  clearer.  Demonstrations  of 
the  growing  scientific,  industrial,  and  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  emer- 
gence of  a  situation  of  protracted  conflict 
have  given  rise  to  grave  concern  In  m.illtary 
circles  about  the  state  of  our  national  pre- 
paredness. For  the  vast  majority  of  ofScers 
iind  civilians  in  Defense,  this  has  taken  the 
form  of  concern  about  the  adequacy  of  our 
strategy,   forces  and  equipment. 

But  among  some,  their  concern  is  focused 
on  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  threat 
cf  communism — on  what  is  regarded  as  a  lack 
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of  American  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  communism,  a  lack  of  emphasis  on  this 
danger  in  the  curricula  of  American  schools, 
and  the  infiltration  of  communistic  influ- 
ence in  various  areas  of  American  life. 

These  officials  have  exerted  themselves 
both  on  a  private  and  on  an  official  basis 
to  do  something  about  the  situation.  They 
are  not  infrequently  to  be  found  speaking 
at  gatherings  of  high  school  teachers  and 
leaders  of  church  and  civic  organizations. 
Their  suggestions  about  classroom  and  adult- 
education  programs  on  the  nature  of  com- 
munism have  been  adopted  by  a  number  of 
school  systems  and  other  organizations 
throughout  the  country. 

For  those  school  systems  which  decide  to 
undertake  such  teaching  programs,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  makes  available  sample 
teaching  materials,  such  as  film  strips,  rec- 
ords and  discussion  guides.  It  has  also  co- 
operated with  private  organizations  in  as- 
sembling background  research  material  to 
be  used  in  teaching  about  communism  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

With  respect  to  the  active  reserve  organiza- 
tions, they  are  used,  on  the  whole,  for  pur- 
poses of  technical  military  instruction.  In 
some  specific  units,  however,  considerable 
emphasis  is  given  to  lectures  and  discus- 
sions of  broad  issues  of  communism  and 
international  relations.  At  various  times  the 
idea  has  gained  some  currency  in  defense  of 
conducting  a  large-scale  grassroots  edu- 
cational program  about  the  nature  of  com- 
munism through  the  reserve  organizat-lrons, 
but  so  far  this  idea  has  never  been  carried 
out. 

However,  the  cooperation  which  has  now- 
developed  between  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Institute  for  American  Strategy  is 
Interesting  to  examine.  This  private  or- 
ganization, among  other  activities,  has  given 
two  special  seminars  for  Reserve  officers  at 
the  National  War  College  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  past  two  summers.  These  seminars 
have  emphasized  not  only  the  dangers  of 
the  manifold  Communist  threat  abroad;  they 
have  also  called  for  militant  action  on  every 
level  of  American  society  to  meet  the  in- 
ternal  c'-'allcnge  of  communism. 

Members  of  the  military  services  who  are 
giving  their  time  and  effort  to  these  pro- 
grams are  deeply,  patriotically  concerned 
about  what  they  feel  is  a  lack  of  prepared- 
ness in  the  United  States  for  the  world 
struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  And 
they  have  the  unquestioned  right  to  express 
their  views.  But  when  the  prestige  and 
massive  facilities  of  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment are  thrown  into  the  balance  of  dis- 
cussion of  important  domestic  political  qties- 
tions.  serious  i.ssues  of  democratic  principle 
arise. 

To  be  noted  more  as  a  curiosity  than  as 
a  symptom  of  rightwing  tendencies  through- 
out the  Military  Establishment  has  been  the 
recent  identification  of  prominent  military 
personalities— both  active  and  retired — with 
groups  like  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the 
Christian  Anti-Communist  Crusade. 

These  organizations — which  seem  more 
interested  in  combating  communism  by  im- 
peaching the  Chief  Justice  and  eliminating 
the  Federal  income  tax  than  by  strengthen- 
ing NATO — have  had  some  access  tc  Gov- 
ernment facilities  for  their  activities.  The 
military  services  take  care  to  explain  that 
they  do  not  giae  official  and  direct  sponsor- 
ship to  them  and  that  any  military  partic- 
ipation is  on  an  individual  basis. 

Both  President  Kennedy  and  former 
President  Eisenhower  have  now  expressed 
their  concern  about  the  growing  role  of  the 
military  in  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

General  Eisenhower,  in  his  farewell  speech 
to  the  Nation  on  January  17,  1961,  gave  clear 
warning  about  the  changing  role  of  the  mili- 
tary in  our  national  life:  "The  total  influ- 
ence— economic,  political,  even  spiritual — 
IS  felt   in  every  city,  every  statehouse,  every 


office  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  rec- 
ognize the  imperative  need  for  this  de- 
velopment. Yet  we  mu.st  not  fail  to  com- 
prehend its  grave  implications.  Our  toil, 
resources  and  livelihood  are  all  Involved; 
so  is  the  very  structure  of  our  society." 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  special  message 
of  March  28,  1961.  on  the  defense  budget, 
declared:  "Neither  our  strategy,  nor  our 
psychology  a.s  a  nation — and  certainly  not 
our  economy — must  become  dependent  up- 
on the  permanent  maintenance  of  a  large 
military  establishment." 

He  added,  "Our  arms  must  be  subject  to 
civilian  control  at  all  times." 

That  our  Militi.ry  Establl.-hment  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  cold  war  will  continue 
to  radiate  enormous  influence  upon  our  for- 
eign policy,  our  prestige  abroad  and  our  life 
at  home  is  inevitable.  The  task  is  to  de- 
contaminate .such  Influence  politically. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  military  are  loyal 
and  dedicated  to  the  tradition  of  a  non- 
poliiical  military  estdblishment.  It  is  up 
to  Mr.  McNamara.  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
to  work  with  them  to  keep  that  tradition, 
under  the  unprecedented  conditions  which 
now  prevail,  mtact 

Mr.  MUNI3T.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle struck  my  curious  nerve  a  long  time 
before  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
threw  this  subject  bluntly  into  the  face 
of  America.  Mr.  Nielsen  is  the  associate 
director  for  national  affairs  for  the  Ford 
Foundation.  The  article  is  informative 
and  interesting.  But  what  made  me 
curious,  as  I  read  it  through,  and  I  rec- 
ommend th.:it  evei-yone  read  it  through, 
because  it  gets  more  interesting  near  the 
end — was  the  fact  that  a  foundation 
which  is  tax  exempt— and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  spoke  this  morn- 
ing about  the  plugcinu  up  of  .'^omc  tax 
loopholes — is  attempting  to  formulate 
policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  ought  to 
study  more  carefully  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions, with  their  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  whxh  are  trying  to  influence 
public  opin:on.  in  violation  of  the  tax 
exempt  consideration  which  they  receive. 
My  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  fact  that 
the  content  of  the  article  seemed  to  be  a 
political  move.  I  did  not  object  partic- 
ularly, because  the  author  did  not  raise 
any  great  point.  But  the  mi.ssion  was 
there;  the  purpo.se  was  there;  the  po- 
litical implications  were  there.  So  I 
thought:  "I  will  put  this  away.  We  will 
be  talking  about  raising  taxes.  We  are 
hearing  it  said  that  schoolchildren 
should  have  to  pay  an  extra  cent  for  a 
postcard. ' 

Perhaps  the  multimilUoiiaires  who 
sponsor  tax-exempt  foundations  ought  to 
pay  taxes  on  their  foundations.  The 
Ford  Foundation  is  not  poor.  I  do  not 
object  to  their  getting  into  politics,  in- 
fluencing public  opinion,  or  trying  to  get 
the  people  to  follow  their  particular  po- 
sition. That  is  Americanism  But  if 
they  do,  then  let  them  pay  taxes,  just 
as  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  the  Republican  National  Committee 
must  use  money  on  which  taxes  have 
been  paid.  That  also  is  Americanism. 
If  an  organization  is  to  be  a  tax-exempt 
foundation  for  research,  that  is  one 
thing:  but  when  it  hops  into  the  arena 
and  tries  to  determiiie  public  policy,  I 
suggest  to  the  majority  leader,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  if 
they  are  looking  for  more  money — and 


we  all  are — do  not  look  so  long  and  so 
hard  at  the  schoolchildren,  who  are 
being  asked  to  pay  an  extra  cent  for  a 
postcard;  look  at  the  multi-million- 
dollar  foundations,  which  are  playing 
cats  and  dogs  with  the  whole  concept  of 
tax  exemption. 

That  is  what  struck  my  curiosity. 
But  after  listening  to  the  Senator's 
speech,  I  read  the  article  again.  Lo  and 
behold.  Mr.  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen  has 
joined  in  the  attack  against  America's 
distinguished  militai'y  personnel.  I  shall 
not  read  the  whole  article,  but  I  shall 
read  some  of  the  article,  in  which  he  says, 
near  the  conclusion,  and  he  makes  some 
very  valid  points  about  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  to  have  two  Voices  of  America, 
we  do  need  more  coordination  in  our 
over.sea  information  program,  and  on  all 
of  the.se  points  I  agree  and  have  so  com- 
mented many  times.  Then  he  says  that 
the  expres.^ions  of  military  point  of  view 
render  a  vital  service  in  checking  the 
spread  of  communism  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.    Tlien  he  continues: 

In  a  somewhat  different  sphere,  the  do- 
mestic- political  implications  of  military 
activities  are  even  clearer. 

At  what  is  he  driving?  Is  this  some- 
thing to  promote  Ford  automobiles?  Is 
it  General  Motors  propaganda?  Is  it 
something  m  which  the  Foi'd  Founda- 
tion IS  interested  as  a  matter  of  reseai-ch? 
No  This  is  something  which  deals  with 
the  formation  of  American  opinion.  I 
continue: 

Demonstrations  of  the  growing  scientific. 
liulustrial.  and  military  jxjwer  of  the  Soviet 
Unicr.  and  the  emergence  of  a  tlttmtlon  of 
"protracted  conflict  '  have  given  rise  to  grave 
concern  in  military  circles  abmit  thf  stale  of 
our  national   |)rcparerlne.s.s 

Holy  jumping  South  Dakota  catfish! 
It  has  not  only  given  rise  to  concern  in 
military  circles;  it  has  given  rise  to  con- 
cern in  cii'Cles  whei-ever  intelligent  and 
intelligible  Americans  live  these  days. 
But  this  is  a  sly  dig  at  military  circles. 
So  he  continues: 

For  the  vast  majority  of  oflicers  and  civil- 
ians in  Defense,  tills  has  taken  the  form 
of  conrfrn  about  the  adecjuacy  of  our  strat- 
egy   forces,    and    ecjuiisment. 

That  is  good. 
But  among  some — 

Now  he  does  not  go  the  full  route  and 
call  the  roll,  he  does  not  even  attack  the 
first  poor  victim  of  this  new  policy  of 
ceiisorship  from  the  top.  General  Walker. 
He  indirectly  takes  a  throw  at  the  latter 
in  the  article,  but  he  does  not  directly 
attack   him.     He   says: 

But  among  .some  their  concern  Is  focused 
on  the  Internal  as  well  as  the  external  threat 
of  communism. 

Mr.  President,  if  only  among  some  in 
tlie  military  there  is  any  concern  about 
the  internal  menace  of  communism,  we 
are  in  worse  condition,  10  times  over, 
than  the  President  indicated  in  his  tele- 
vision address  of  this  week.  I  would 
hope  that  such  concern  would  be  among 
all  of  the  members  of  the  military.  The 
Pentagon  has  been  ti'ying  to  make  that 
concern  felt  among  all.  but  the  new  order 
denies  them  that  right. 

So  I  suppose  that  whatever  is  inter- 
preted as  the  number  under  the  term 
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"some"  will  become  smaller  and  smaller 
and  there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  of  the 
military  who  can  be  expected  to  focus 
on  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external 
threat  of  commu;iism. 

I  suggest  that  from  that  point  on. 
Senators  and  students  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  read  for  themselves. 

But  evei  a  great  metropolitan  news- 
l)aper  helps  to  sp;ead  this  kind  of  in- 
formation, inadvertently.  I  .suppose,  and 
without  a  careful  reading  of  the  text: 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  fiuhi — and  it  has  a  right 
to  do  so.  But  let  it  from  now  on  pay 
taxes  with  the  money  it  uses  in  fighting 
for  iUs  position  or  public  policy  That 
is  all  I  ask.  Let  it  pay  taxes,  lust  as 
the  rest  of  the  pulilic  has  to  do. 

But  I  point  out  how  dangerous  it  be- 
comes when  reputable  groups  find  them- 
selves associated  on  the  same  side  of 
the  argtmient  against  the  military  as 
those  who  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  placed  in  the  Record  veiT  spe- 
cifically, from  Communist  somces.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina feels,  as  I  do.  that  if  we  are  to  be- 
come engaged  in  this  kind  of  battle,  at 
least  the  tax-exempt  foundations  ought 
lo  pay  their  freight,  and  not  do  so  with 
the  public  money.     1  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
agree  fully  with  the  Senators  conten- 
tion. Again  I  wi.sh  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  the  aseful  con:ribution  he  has  made 
to  the  discussion  on  this  subject.  I  wish 
to  remind  the  Senate  of  the  words  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  author  of 
"Ma.sters  of  Deceit."  and  a  most  intelli- 
gent worker  in  the  field  of  communism, 
wlien  he  made  this  statement: 

We  cannot  liope  to  siiccessfully  meet  the 
Communist  menace  uiiless  there  is  wide 
knowledge  and  understaiidlng  of  it.s  aim.s 
and  designs. 

Mr.  Piesident.  v. hat  Mr.  Hoover  says 
is  that  if  we  arc  to  meet  the  threat 
of  communi.sm.  we  must  undeistand  its 
aims  and  desi«;ns.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  military  people  in  the  Pentagon  and 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  trying 
to  do.  They  have  been  trying  to  edu- 
cate the  military  personnel  on  the  aims 
and  designs  of  communism.  That  is 
what  ha.s  been  prohibited  and  cui-tailed 
in  the  directive  recently  issued  in  the 
Pentagon. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  tliat  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  fi'om 
South  Carolina — I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt his  remarks — there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  two  items,  one  of  which  is  an 
eloquent  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Roger 
L.  Fredrikson.  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  to  his  con- 
gregation at  the  morning  worship  serv- 
ices on  July  9.  1961.  The  sermon  is 
entitled  "The  Christian  and  the  Chal- 
lenge of  Communism." 

The  other  item  is  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  South  Da- 
kota. "Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.     The  resolutions  express 


the  stand  the  South  Dakota  depa:-tment 
takes  on  the  major  issues  of  otir  day.  I 
urge  Senators  and  others  to  give  the 
lesolutions  their  attention  and  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V^'ithout 
objection,  the  sermon  and  resolutions 
will  be  printed  as  requested. 

I  See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
have  only  one  enemy,  and  that  i:3  com- 
munism. We  should  leave  no  stone  tm- 
tui-ned.  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  said  in  inform- 
ing our  people  of  the  aims  and  designs  of 
communi.sm.  Our  military  E>ersonnel  are 
trying  to  di.sscminate  that  information; 
but  there  has  l>een  issued  a  directive  pro- 
hibiting the  official  showing  to  our  mili- 
taiy  personnel  of  the  film  "Op<?ration 
Abolition."  which  shows  how  communism 
infiltrates  and  shows  how  .subversion  can 
actually  occur  in  our  own  country.  All 
that  is  part  of  the  workings  of  commu- 
nism, and  our  people  should  knov-  about 
It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Anned  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  some 
complaints  that  the  film  had  been  barred 
were  foiwarded  to  me.  I  took  up  that 
matter  with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  was  told  that  the  showing  of  the 
film  had  not  been  barred. 

When  was  the  order  barring  the  show- 
ing of  this  particular  film  issued?  I  took 
up  the  matter  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Undoubtedly  they  are  at- 
tempting to  discourage  the  showing  of 
the  film:  but  they  said  they  had  not 
barred  it.  That  was  some  3  or  4  weeks 
ago.  It  may  be  that  it  has  been  barred 
.'^ince  that  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  information 
wa'^  that  it  was  barred  from  official  use; 
and  I  undci-stand  that  the  date  v  as  the 
10th  of  March  1961.  This  was  in  the 
form  of  a  memorandum  from  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Defense  to  the  Service  Secre- 
taries. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  undoubtedly 
they  were  trying  to  discourage  its  show- 
ing. If  its  showing  had  been  barred.  I 
was  going  to  make  inquiry  into  that. 
But  I  was  assured  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  it  had  not  been  barred. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  entirely  con-ect  in  the  position  he 
has  taken,  namely,  that  efforts  have 
been  made  to  keep  the  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country,  who  are 
among  our  finest  citizens,  and  certainly 
have  contributed  as  much  to  our  common 
counti-y  as  has  anyone  else,  from  freely 
expressing  themselves.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  that  in  the  slightest  degree. 

But  I  do  wish  to  be  infoi-med  if  the 
film  has  been  officially  barred  by  the 
Department  of  Defense — so  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  can  look  into 
that  matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
obtain  that  information  from  our  files, 
make  it  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  place  it  in  the  Record  on 
Monday,  because  it  is  impoi'tant. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to  say 
there  is  now  out  a  new  film,  designated 
"Communist  Encii-clements— 1961."'  This 


film  was  made  at  Hardin  College,  by  the 
National  Education  Program,  at  Searcy, 
Ark.  We  shall  see  what  the  Defense  De- 
partment does  about  allowing  our  mili- 
tary personnel  to  see  this  film.  It  is  an 
updatiiig  of  the  film  "Communism  on 
the  Map.  "  which  has  been  bamied  from 
use  by  the  military. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  that  the  same  col- 
lege which  issued  a  pi-evious  film  which 
has  had  gieat  acclaim  in  this  cotmtrj- — a 
film  called  "Communism  on  the  Map"? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  it  is  the  same 
one.  That  film  was  banned  on  April  21. 
1961.  and  this  film.  "Communist  En- 
circlements—1961.  "  is  the  product  of 
bringing  up  to  date  "Communism  on 
the  Map  " 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  has  an- 
ticipated my  next  question,  which  is 
this:  Has  "Communism  on  the  Map" 
been  baned  by  this  Department  of  De- 
fense censorship  directive,  along  with 
the  film  "Operation  Abolition"? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  was  banned 
e\  en  more  completely  by  a  memorandum 
dated  21  April.  1961. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  matter  is  of  such 
great  importance  that  I  believe  we  might 
well  devote  the  entire  afternoon  to  dis- 
cussing It.  even  though  we  shall  not  do 
so.  But  I  think  we  could  well  do  that. 
I  lliink  that  much  more  important  than 
any  of  the  other  matters  we  have  befoie 
U.S  at  this  time.  However.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  we  take  all  afternoon  on  this 
subject;  I  simply  state  this  by  way  of 
emphasis. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
yield  to  me.  let  me  say  I  think  we  can 
take  all  aftemoon  on  such  matters,  if 
Senators  wish  to  do  so.  after  we  handle 
the  ntjcessary  essentials  fiist. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presdent,  for 
what  purpose  does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  we  commence  action  on  this  im- 
portant bill;  and  then  Senators  can  talk 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  if  they  wish. 
But  someone  mtist  do  the  kilchenwork 
and  keep  the  house  going;  we  must  get 
underway  our  action  on  these  essential 
Items.  Thereafter.  Senators  can  talk  all 
day.  if  they  wish;  and  I  will  cooperate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  thei-e  is 
no  use  in  building  a  house  unless  we 
maintain  the  police  force  and  the  fire  de- 
partment to  protect  it;  otherwise,  the 
contents  of  the  house  may  be  stolen  or 
the  house  may  burn  down.  In  fact,  far 
too  many  houses  which  have  been  built 
have  been  destroyed  in  just  such  ways. 
So  I  think  this  matter  is  most  impoi-tant. 
I  make  this  statement  because  the 
speech  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
made  on  this  subject  yesterday,  whicli 
was  made  late  in  the  afternoon,  was  not 
widely  reports  in  the  press.  So  I  am 
glad  he  is  speaking  on  the  subject  now. 
because  now  the  press  gallery  is  well  at- 
tended, and  there  are  many  visitors  in 
the  Senate  galleries.  Let  me  say  that  if 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  speech  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  making  now 
is  carried  in  the  press  today,  we  shall  try 
again  on  Monday,  and,  if  necessary,  on 
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the  following  days,  until  we  finally  wear 
them  down.  I  Laughter.)  Surely  it  is 
hio.'it  important  that  sufficient  attention 
bf  paid  to  this  issue. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  sur- 
vival issues  in  our  time. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  whether  he  has  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Pentagon  the  precise 
wording  of  the  new  censorship  order, 
and  whether  he  intends  to  place  it  in 
the  Record  today,  in  connection  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  have  it 
with  me.  but  I  will  get  it  from  my  files 
and  place  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
written  to  Secretary  McNamara,  my- 
>e\i.  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  memo- 
randum. It  may  arrive  later  today;  and 
it  should  be  made  part  of  this  Record. 
I  do  not  think  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee should  have  to  be  uncertain  as 
to  whether  a  memorandum  issued  by  the 
department  of  the  Government  which 
operates  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
committee  contained  a  bar  to  the  show- 
ing of  the  film  "Operation  Abolition." 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  says  he  does 
not  know  with  certainty.  He  says  he 
thinks  it  has  not  been  issued,  and  he 
hopes  it  has  not  been  issued,  but  he  does 
not  know.  Likewise,  I  hope  it  has  not 
been  issued.  But  certainly  we  should 
know  whether  use  of  the  widely  ac- 
claimed, completely  documented  film 
■Operation  Abolition"  is  prescribed,  dis- 
couraged, or  prohibited. 

Why  should  anyone  keep  hidden  from 
the  Congress  the  text  of  any  memoran- 
dum issue  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations?  Why  should  not  all 
of  us  know  what  it  contains?  Why 
should  not  we  know  what  the  reaction 
to  it  was?  Was  it  the  White  House,  the 
Secretary  of  D'^fense.  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions staff,  or  who  was  it  that  ordered 
this  about-face  on  the  teaching  of  the 
cv:ls  of  communism? 

It  is  said  that  we  must  lay  aside  these 
matters,  in  order  to  enable  the  neces- 
sary "kitchenwork"  to  be  done.  How- 
ever, I  point  out  that  it  does  little  good 
to  build  a  house  and  do  the  kitchenwork 
in  regard  to  the  house  and  do  other 
work  in  connection  with  the  house,  if 
one  is  not  prepared  to  defend  the  house 
from  attack  and  destruction.  There- 
fore, it  is  essential  that  we  be  prepared 
in  all  necessary  ways,  including  the 
obtaining  of  information  regarding  those 
who  would  attack  us,  and  including  the 
prociu'ement  of  sufficient  planes,  mis- 
siles, other  military  equipment  of  all 
sorts,  and  also  sufficient  know-how  re- 
garding our  enemy.  We  must  know  who 
he  is,  how  he  operates,  and  where  some  of 
his  stalwarts  are  located  in  our  coun- 
try— for  not  all  ofMiem  are  in  Moscow. 
Some  of  them  Iw^e  their  headquarters 
on  13th  Street  in  New  York  City. 

Many  operatives  of  our  enemy  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, and  we  should  know  about  that 
situation  so  as  to  be  better  prepared  if 
w  ar  comes. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  press  for  production  of  the 
resolution  or  the  memorandum,  or  what- 
ever   was    the    unfortunate    document 


issued  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Let  us  get  it  in  the 
Record.  Let  us  have  no  more  censor- 
ship, not  only  of  unfortunate  officers  of 
Army,    but    also    of    Senators    and 


our 


Congres.'^. 
or    those 


by  persons 
who    have 


Representatives  m 
in    the    Pentagon 
appointed  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  I  have  reque.sted 
this  memorandum  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, but  have  been  refused  the  memo- 
randum. I  was  told  it  was  aotten  out 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  by 

the  committee  staff 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
could  have  gotten  it  from  the  Pentagon, 
if  the  committee  regaids  it  as  holy  writ. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  told  that  it 
was  gotten  out  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  that  a  copy  was 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  a  copy  was  .'^ent  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
Defense. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  military 
personnel  have  been  hampered — I  know 
that — in  connection  with  the  conducting 
of  these  seminais  and  the  matter  of 
indoctrinating  their  personnel  as  they 
should  be.  I  understand  the  film.  Op- 
eration Abolition"  is  said  to  be  contro- 
versial, and  it  is  said  it  .should  not  be 
shown  to  the  mihtary. 

Mr.  President,  with  whom  is  it  contro- 
versial? So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  contro- 
versial only  with  those  who  do  not  or 
will  not  understand  communism  and 
with  the  Communists  themselves.  Surely 
it  is  controversial  with  them,  because 
they  do  not  want  it  shown.  They  do  not 
want  our  military  to  show  it  to  our  mili- 
tary personnel  cr  to  our  civilian  popu- 
lation They  hi.\e  substituted  for  that 
film  a  film  called  "Challenge  of  Ideas." 
I  sent  for  and  i;ot  a  copy  of  that  film 
and  saw  it  several  days  ago,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Senate  now  that  the  film 
"Challenge  of  Ideas"  is  nothing  but  a 
namby-pamby  film.  It  is  a  gutless  film, 
gotten  up  by  gutless  people:  and  it  is  a 
shame  that  our  military  cannot  be  shown 
the  true  aims,  .ntents.  and  dangers  of 
communism. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  that  it  is 
worse  by  far  to  show  the  kind  of  namby- 
pamby,  gutless  film  he  has  described  than 
to  show  nothin.g  at  all,  because  it  tends 
to  give  viewers  the  wrong  impression 
about  the  magnitude,  structure,  and  size 
of  the  Communist  menace"'  If  we  are 
not  going  to  show  them  the  true  facts, 
we  should  show  them  nothing  at  all.  be- 
cause letting  them  see  Communists  act- 
ing like  people  on  a  Sunday  school  picnic 
does  more  harm  than  good.  It  serves 
only  to  disarm  Americans. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  a  sorry  pre- 
tense for  the  original  film. 

Mr.  MUNDT  And  worse  than  noth- 
ing at  all. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  a  sorry  pre- 
tense for  the  new  film  called  "Commu- 
nist Encirclement.  1961." 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'.' 

Mr.  THURMOND,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Thurmond  1  first,  for  the  speech  he  made 
this  week  in  the  Senate.  I  commented 
on  it  yesterday,  when  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator was  not  on  the  floor,  and  I  wish  to 
reiterate  it  at  this  time.  I  think  he  is 
performing  a  real  sei-vice. 

When  a  committee  of  the  Senate  liki' 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  or  its 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  gets  out  a  report  and 
sends  it  to  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  when  he  .sends  it  to 
the  President,  certainly  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  that  com- 
mittee is  an  integral  part,  is  entitled  to 
see  that  report  and  to  have  it.  If  it 
is  made  in  good  faith,  certainly  there 
is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  In  my 
opinion  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  every  other  Senator,  is  en- 
titled to  it.  I  think  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator raises  is  an  exceptionally  good  one 
It  is  the  first  instance  of  a  Senate 
report  of  this  kind  which  has  been  made 
to  a  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  for  a  loiu 
time,  being  refused  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  I  think  it  is  a  good  issue 
to  make. 

That  report  was  carried  by  the  press 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  carried  widely. 
Certainly,  I  think  it  is  very  peculiar 
when  the  demand  is  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  be  published  was  not  carried. 
On  yesterday  I  read  the  statement 
that  the  national  security  administra- 
tion had  had  an  investigation  and  had 
ousted  26  sex  deviates  from  that  very 
sensitive  agency.  It  was  started  last 
September  as  a  result  of  charges  made 
I  am  much  pleased  tiiat  the  national 
security  agency  has  taken  these  steps, 
but  I  am  appalled  to  think  that 'they 
found  26  sex  deviates  in  that  very  sen- 
sitive, high  Government  agency,  which 
shows  that  the.se  people  who  want  to 
cover  everything  up  and  sweep  it  under 
the  rug  probably  have  a  purpo.sc. 

I  think  it  is  a  disgraceful,  appalling, 
and  horrible  thing  that  there  were  26  sex 
deviates  in  a  supersensitive  agency,  with 
the  security  of  the  country  at  stake. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  for  caus- 
ing the  investigation  and  to  compliment 
the  asiency  for  the  prompt  action  taken. 
I  am  shocked  that  those  characters  were 
in  it.  If  they  are  in  the  most  sensitive 
aucncy  of  Government,  God  knows  what 
we  have  in  the  rest  of  the  Government. 
I  compliment  the  Senator.  I  hope  he 
will  continue  his  fisht. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  one  of  the 
ablest  Senators  here,  for  these  remarks, 
and  also  to  say  to  him  that  it  is  clear 
that  he  understands  communism  and  its 
aims  and  designs.  I  only  wish  every 
American  in  this  country  had  the  con- 
ception he  does  and  knew  the  dangers 
of  communism  as  he  does.  That  is  what 
our  military  people  have  been  trying  to 
point   out   to   members    of   the   Armed 


Mr.  President,  v. ill 
a  question'' 

I  am  pleased  to 
fiom  Idaho 

Does  the  Sena i or 
have  a  copy  of  the 


Forces,  and  that  is  why  they  have  con- 
ducted these  .seminars.  The  seminars 
have  been  conducti'd  throughout  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  military  of- 
ficers, editors,  leaders  in  communities,  to 
inform  them  on  the  ,iims  and  designs  of 
communism.  We  v  ant  them  to  continue 
It  We  want  the  American  people  to 
know  the  danuers  of  the  one  enemy  that 
confronts  America,  the  one  enemy  that 
is  a  threat  to  the  free  world  We  do  not 
want  orders  issued,  regardless  of  who 
rs.sues  them,  that  stop  this  very  impui  tant 
work  from  being   done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  fol- 
lowini4  my  remaik^  a  speech  by  Senator 
B^KRY  GoLDW.xrrR  to  thf  State  inven- 
tion of  the  American  I  euion  Depait- 
ment  of  Texas,  at  thf  Rice  Hotel. 
Houston.  Tex.,  on  Julv  28.  1961.  which  is 
pertinent  to  this  question,  and  m  which 
are  quoted  some  of  the  lemaiks  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  l^-ea.s  none,  and 
It  is  .so  ordered 

I  See  exhibit  3  • 

Mr.  DWORSHAK 
the  Senator  yield  for 

Mr,    THURMOND. 
yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr  DWORSHAK 
from  South  Carolina 
letter  which  was  sent  to  the  Pentaeon 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee'' 

Mr.  THURMOND  In  respon.se  to  the 
able  and  distint;ui.'>iied  Senators  ques- 
tion, I  will  say  tlie  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  does  not  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  requested  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  ]>rei)ared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Foreign  Relation--  Coininiltee  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  chairman  of  ihe  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  not  provided 
that  memorandum  I  understand  hi- 
takes  the  position  it  was  gotten  up  for 
him  by  the  staff.  Yet  he  sent  it  to  the 
President  of  the  Uni'.ed  States  and  sent 
It  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Of 
course,  there  could  be  no  othei'  i)Uipose 
that  I  could  see  m  seiiding  it  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  if  it  was  not  to  influ- 
ence the  Secretary  of  Defense  along  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  ineinorandum. 
The  Senator  fioni  Stiith  Carolina  would 
like  to  .see  that  memorandum. 

We  fee!  that,  since  it  has  been  sent  to 
the  President  and  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet, and  since  it  is  having  its  effect  in 
the  Defen.se  Department,  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  arc  entitled  to  see  that 
memoiandum.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, which  is  a  part  of  the  Senate  and 
paid  for  by  tl;e  public  Why  .should  not 
tile  Senate  be  entitled  to  see  it? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  believe,  from  what 
information  he  has  concerning  this 
memorandum  or  letter,  that  it  is  en- 
titled to  be  treated  as  classified  mate- 
rial in  any  way? 

Mr.  THURMOND  In  response  to  the 
Senator's  question,  I  would  say  that  this 
memorandum  was  seen  by  the  pre.ss,  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
classified,  because  the  New  York  Times 
refeired  to  it.  and  "he  New  York  Times 


referred  to  the  effect  it  was  having  in 
the  Pentagon. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 

Tmf    Chdistian    and   thf   Challenge   ot 

Cr>MMUNISN! 

I  By  Dr  Roger  L.  Fredrikson,  at  the  morning 
worship  services,  July  9,  1961  First  Baptist 
Church    Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak  i 

(If  any  man  would  come  after  me.  let 
iiiiii  deny  himself  and  lake  his  cross  and 
follow  me  ") 

Tliis  Jiie.ssage  is.  .shared  \AKh  .\ou  txlay 
1}C<  ause  in  the  shadow  of  Independence  Day 
a^ost  of  us  ha\e  asked  ourselves  what  this 
conmry  means  to  us.  We  are  concerned 
.■.bout  Its  future  and  whether  we  can  meas- 
ure up  to  the  high  calling  and  responsibility 
N.liich  God  ha.'^  guen  us  a.s  a  Nation.  Beyond 
tni."^.  howt-'.er.  I  ha\e  a  feeling  that  there  is 
mucli  confusion  and  carelessness  concerning 
the  Christian  life  among  those  of  us  who  are 
church  members  We  do  not  seem  t-j  be 
.ible  to  contribute  to  tlie  spiiitunl  destiny  of 
i-ur  Nation. 

Once  again  we  are  caught  tip  in  the  drama 
of  the  city  of  Berlin  and  before  the  year  Is 
(Uit  we  may  be  asked  to  decide  tlje  fate  of 
that  dl\ided  city  Since  Berlin  has  come 
b.tck  Into  the  news  again  I  have  been  f  irci- 
bly  reminded  of  my  one  visit  there  in  1952 
I  recall  so  vividly  coming  ii;To  the  Temjj^ehof 
Airjiort  where  the  planes  of  the  West  had 
landed  every  few  minutes  for  11  months  with 
the  vast  supplies  to  keep  xhe  city  alive  dur- 
ing the  airlift  of  1948  During  the  days  m 
that  city  our  time  was  spent  ui  rebui'.ding 
one  of  f)ur  1> imbed  otit  Baptist  churches.  I 
had  occasion  during  this  ti.^ie  with  s(.nie 
yomh  leaders  to  \isit  the  C'lmmunist-domi- 
nated  sector  of  that  city. 

I  will  never  forget  watrhing  the  work 
.ilong  Stalin  AHc.  the  i)ropaganda  street  of 
East  Germany  Loud.  m;.rtial  music  was 
being  jilayed  over  tlie  spoj'.kers  and  every  so 
often  a  voice  would  shout.  "Do  not  forget, 
ynu  are  building  a  new  Germriny  The  Amer- 
icans are  the  warmongers.  We  ,ire  building 
for  peace"  Further  on  down  tlie  .stree  was 
a  Soviet  culture  center  and  across  from  it 
the  great  statue  of  Joseph  Stalin.  As  we 
stood  there  some  y<ning  people  in  bUie  itni- 
forms  marched  by  the  statue  shouting  a  sa- 
lute wilh  clenched  fists  cast  against  the  sky 
My  German  friend  informed  me  tliat  these 
young  people  represented  the  new  Corimu- 
nist  yoviTh  movement  of  East  Germany.  The 
five  fingers  of  each  clenclicd  fist,  he  said, 
symbolized  the  live  cardinal  bthefs  of  2.1ar,x- 
ist  communism  and  the  clenched  fist  symbol- 
ized the  one  world  which  would  com€  into 
ijeing  when  man  accepted  these  five  con- 
victions Tliat  experience  has  havtnted  me 
e\er  since. 

It  is  almost  uuredibic  that  it  was  only 
in  1818  iliat  Karl  Heinrich  M.ux  was  born 
oi  a  Jewish  lawyer  and  a  Dutch  wife  The 
so!i  had  an  understanding  of  tlie  Old  '."esta- 
nicnt  but  he  was  also  nurtured  in  thi?  dia- 
ler ic  of  Hesel  and  the  materialism  of  F'euer- 
bach  With  the  help  of  Engels.  Karl  Marx 
produced  two  great  revolutionary  di:K?ur:-ientE. 
Tho  Manifesto"  and  "Capital."  It  v.as  in 
1017  that  Lenin  began  an  uprising  in  Rus- 
sia based  on  the  teacliings  of  Marx.  Tliat 
rcvoiation  begun  less  than  50  ye.irs  ago 
with  about  40.000  followers  ha.s  brought  un- 
der Its  domination  at  least  800  million  peo- 
ple. Tliere  is  not  a  one  of  us  in  this  con- 
gregation today  whose  life  has  not  been  af- 
fected by  this  movement  The  posiibihty 
of  a  W'r'.d  dominated  by  communism  hangs 
oNt-r  the  wliole  of  our  li\-es.  In  the  very 
sinijilc  fact  of  paying  otir  taxes  we  sp-M-.d  in 
tho  neicliborliood  uf  45  billions  ol  dollars 
to  try  to  construct  a  defet^so  against  world 
communism. 


There  are  many  comjilex  causes  for  this 
amazing  conquest.  Certainly  one  of  the 
reasons  is  the  revolutionary  technique  of 
communism  itsell .  The  capacity  for  adap- 
tation.  for  penetraiic)n.  the  genius  lor  selling 
ideas  and  appealing  to  the  m.isses  tne  wil- 
lingness to  become  in\olved  in  the  strugi^le 
Itself — all  of  these  are  a  part  of  a  techniq-te 
to  dominate.  F'urthermore.  we  c.nliot 
escape  the  responsibility  that  the  spread  of 
tfinmunism  is  due  in  part  to  the  failure  of 
the  West.  We  have  made  easy-i;oing  hiir- 
gi'ins  at  world  conferences.  We  ha\e  too 
often  failed  to  identity  uur.sel\es  witl-.  the 
oppressed  We  have  been  pictured  as  the 
supporters  of  colonialism  Now  our  sins 
h'V  come  home  to  judge  us  Or  consider 
t"ie  failures  uf  the  church.  In  the  face  of 
militant,  aggressive  communism  the  church 
h(>.«i  been  all  too  content  to  tinker  with 
ma'-hine'v  rather  than  to  care  for  the  souls 
<  f  men.  It  has  been  said  that  in  1917  while 
the  Communist  leadfrs  were  preparing  for 
revolution  the  proud  leaders  of  the  church 
were  debati!:;j  the  colors  rjf  vestments  for 
the  priests  A  self-centered  spiritually  dead 
ciiurch  is  jiKiued  by  Marxist  communism.  In 
all  ol  this  there  has  been  man's  increasing 
wiiUnsiness  to  Eccept  materialism  as  the  final 
exph- nation  of  all  life  And  one  cannot 
forget  thr.t  tho  powerful  ideas  of  communism 
itseli  have  hrd  a  tremendous  appe^'l  lor 
many  people. 

One  of  the  central  con\ictions  of  Marxism 
IS  that  matter  is  the  key  to  all  reality  The 
struggle  of  men  for  bread  is  more  basic  says 
the  Marxist,  that  his  ideas  or  values.  His- 
tory has  been  economically  determnied  and 
one  enters  into  its  meaning  by  grasping 
materialism  as  the  key  Our  problem  h.^s 
been  that  while  we  call  ourselves  Chris- 
tians and  claim  to  live  by  spiritual  values 
mtiuy  of  us  are  materialists  without  adtmt- 
tiiig  it.  This  becomes  our  great  hypocrisy. 
'Hie  Communist  is  an  avowed  materialist 
with  a  logic  to  support  that  faith. 

Secondly,  the  Communist  is  convinced 
that  one  must  understand  the  role  of  the 
classes,  and  class  struggle  In  every  cul- 
ture there  have  been  the  oppressed  and  tiie 
oppressor.  In  feudalism,  the  first  stage  of 
culture,  the  serf  is  the  oppressed  and  the 
lord  is  the  oppressor.  In  capitalism,  the 
next  stage,  the  proletariat  is.  the  oppressed 
and  the  botirgeoisie  is  the  oppressor  Then 
in  s<>cialism  it  is  the  stat<>  and  tlie  irfasses, 
and  finally  this  becomes  the  classless  so- 
ciety, tlie  ideal  of  commuiubm.  Now  in  each 
of  these  stages  the  oppressed  must  over- 
throw the  oppiessijr  Tliis  is  his  destiny 
and  his  calling.  Therefore,  the  Comnuiiiist 
looks  upon  himself  as  a  midwife  delivering 
tliose  who  have  no  political  or  econom.c 
lights.  He  is  not  afraid  of  blotxished  and 
violence.  This  is  part  of  the  birth  pangs  in 
the  movement  of  history  toward  the  class- 
less society. 

The  only  morality  the  Communist  knows 
is  the  ethics  of  revolution.  Those  who  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  coming  of  the  classless 
society  must  be  eliimnated  if  need  l)e. 
F.iithfulncss  to  the  re\olution  is  the  key  to 
morality  He  says  that  God  is  a  myth  in- 
\ented  to  help  keep  tlie  oppressed  in  their 
places.  They  will  keep  quiet  if  they  are 
promised  blessing  in  tlie  next  life  There- 
fore, the  logic  of  the  Communist  is  that  if 
capitalism  is  destroyed  God  will  automati- 
cally tumble  It  is  more  real  to  ask  '  Father" 
Khrtishchev  for  bread  than  it  is  to  ask  the 
Father  to  whom  Jesus  prayed  for  bread. 

The  fii  al  goal  of  all  ,Jiist.ory.  says  the  Com- 
n.unist,  is  the  classless  sixriety  This  will 
mean  the  abolition  of  all  property  being  held 
by  individuals  Every  man  will  receive  as 
he  has  needs  Neither  will  there  be  the  divi- 
sion of  classes — only  one  great  brotherhood 
Tins  IS  the  Communist  heaven. 

These  basic  ideas  are  being  sold  and  im- 
plemented with  a  fanatical  zeal  This  u 
v'hui  makes  Marxist  communism  a  religion. 
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The  dedicated,  core  Communist  Is  convinced 
that- he  is  working  for  a  universal  revolution. 
He  lives  by  faith  and  hope  which  are  fright- 
ening.    Here  is  a  former  American,  for  ex- 
am.ple,  who  went  to  Mexico  and  became  a 
Communist.     He  then  wrote  to  his  fiancee 
breaking  off  their  engagement.     In  part  this 
is   what   he   says:    "We   Communists   have   a 
high  casualty  rate.     We're  the  ones  who  get 
shot  and  hung  and  lynched  and  tarred  and 
feathered  and  jailed  and  slandered  and  ridi- 
culed and  fired  from  our  Jobs  and  ia  every 
other   way  made  as   uncomfortable   as   pos- 
sible.    A  certain  percentage  of  us  get  killed 
or  imprisoned.     We  live  In  virtual  poverty. 
We  turn  back  to  the  party  every  penny  we 
make  above  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  us  alive.    There  is  one  thing  in  which  I 
am   in  dead  earnest  and  that  is   the  Com- 
munist  cause.     It  is  my   life,   my  business. 
my  religion,  my  hobby,  my  sweetheart,  my 
wife    and   my   mistress,   my    bread    and    my 
meat.      I    work   at    It    in    the    daytime    and 
dream  of  it  at  night.     Its  hold  on  me  grows. 
not  lessens,  as   time   goes   on.     Therefore   I 
cannot  carry  on   a  friendship,   a   love  affair, 
or  even  a  conversation   without  relating   to 
this  force  which  both  drives  and  guides  my 
life.      I    evaluate    people,    books,    ideas,    and 
actions    according    to    how    they    affect    the 
Communist  cause  and  by  their  attitude  to- 
ward it.     I've  already  been  in  Jail  because  of 
my  ideas   and   if  nt-cessary.   I'm  ready   to  go 
before  a  firing  squad,"     In  the  face  of  this 
what    commitment    do    we    bring    or    offer? 
That   is  communism's  challenge. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  we  can  s.iy  wiih 
the  Apostle  Paul.  "For  we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities. 
against  powers,  iu-ainst  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places  "  Dear  people, 
the  deepest  cliallenge  of  Mar.xist  com.mu- 
nism  is  not  a  call  to  guns  or  at..niir  war- 
fare.  It  is  a  call  to  a  life  and  death  struggle 
in  the  realm  ol  faith  and  dedication  In 
the  fa-'c  of  aggressive  nia'eriallsm  do  \<.e 
simply  offer  a  better  materiiilism-  more  cars 
or  bigger  houses'  In  the  face  of  a  m.an- 
m\de  revoUuion  offered  among  the  masses 
c!')  we  believe  in  tiie  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
(  f  God'  Do  we  really  think  that  a  little 
apologetic   halfhearted   faith   is  enough? 

Deep  within  ourselves  we  know  that  the 
kind  of  belief  and  conviction  most  of  us 
have  is  not  enough  What  is  needed  is  a 
new  age  of  Christian  heroism.,  T.  R.  Glover, 
the  great  Baptist  historian  cf  another  cen- 
tury, says  that  the  early  Christians  "out- 
thought,  outlived  and  outdied  the  p.^igans" 
This  Is  why  they  captured  their  world.  God 
is  calling  us  to  this  kind  of  Christian  dedi- 
cation and  courage  again.  In  the  words  of 
Jesus.  "If  any  man  would  come  after  me  le"- 
him  deny  hlm,>elf  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me  " 

First  of  all,  Chr;?t'an.s  need  to  move  out 
of  the  vogue  confusion  cf  Christian  thought 
Into  a  deepened  understanding  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  heart  of  the  Christian 
message  is  that  God  is  the  Maker  of  this 
world,  that  man  is  not  so  much  a  physical 
animal  as  he  is  a  spiritual  creature  made  in 
the  image  of  his  Maker.  Man's  sin  lies  no: 
In  the  ownership  of  property,  as  the  Commu- 
nist maintains,  but  in  his  disobedience,  his 
rebellion  against  God.  The  hope  for  man's 
salvation  lies  in  Christ's  sacrifice  in  his  be- 
half. This  is  God's  great  gift  to  man.  In 
the  end  the  purposes  of  God  will  finally  tri- 
tiinjih  and  Jesus  Christ  will  be  declared  King 
of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.  In  other  word.-, 
at  its  heart  this  is  a  spirit\ial  unherse,  no' 
a  material  universe. 

Now  the  burning,  centra!  qtieption  I.5 
whether  or  not  we  really  believe  this.  Have 
we  lived  with  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Bible 
enough  and  have  we  pondered  the  meaninc: 
nf  our  own  faith  sufficiently  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  truth  of  Christ  which  will  set  us  free' 
Only  a  triumphant  faith  rooted  in  the  truth 
tu  wliich  we  have  gi\ en, oyrselves  can  over- 


come the  doctrine  and  teaohinss  'f  Marxist 
communism.  This  is  a  c.'ll  to  every  n-iem- 
ber  of  the  Christian  church,  to  every  Sunday 
school  teacher,  to  our  deacons  and  trustees 
to  rededicate  th.emselves  to  the  truth  of  the 
Go.spel  and  to  its  propagation.    . 

Secondly,  we  ire  challenged  to  once  again 
recover  a  holy  compassion  for  a  lost  and 
needy  world.  Contrary  to  everything  the 
Communist  say.-  about  the  Christian  we  have 
always  had  a  deep  concern  for  the  physical 
welfare  of  men.  Our  Lord  taught  us  to 
pray,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ' 
In  its  finest  hours  the  Christian  movement 
has  been  a  dynamic  force  in  behalf  of  Jus- 
tice. This  is  why  Christian  people  have  led 
in  prison  reform,  in  the  building  of  hospitals 
and  schools.  That  is  why  Christians  are  en- 
gaged in  the  s'ruggle  against  social  injustices 
today — including  racial  segregation,  poor 
housing  and  unequal  job  opportunities.  The 
story  of  Christian  missions  Is  a  glorious  tale 
of  com.passion  and  concern  for  the  unfortti- 
n-i.te  of  the  earth 

More  than  this.  Christians  who  have  un- 
derstand the  con-imand  of  the  Lord  have  had 
a  yearning  to  reacli  the  spiritually  lost  with 
tiie  Gospel,  We  know  that  we  are  under 
orders  to  take  the  .-tory  of  God's  saving  grace 
to  every  creature  on  this  globe.  Now.  I  say, 
we  must  recover  that  passion  until  once 
ngain  the  church  becomes  like  a  tide  or  a 
mighty  fire  that  sweeps  everything  before 
it.  This  is  our  only  hope  to  roll  back  the 
wnvc  of  all  false  teachings. 

Finally,  there  is  a  need  for  sacrifice  and 
dedication  that  will  go  all  the  way  with 
Christ  to  the  cross.  We  must  a.-k  ourselves 
if  we  are  willing  to  tigh'en  our  belts  and 
Ti  simplify  our  lives  so  that  we  will  be  cen- 
tered in  Christ  and  not  In  ourselves.  We 
will  not  win  this  world  in  a  kind  of  easy. 
comfvsrtable.  superficial  manner  of  life.  'We 
mu=t  be  willing  to  take  up  our  cross.  I 
t. liked  this  week  with  an  attractive  young 
ladv  who  declined  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  date  with  a  fine  young  Christian  man.  A.s 
she  snid,  "I  have  dedicated  my  life  to  the 
mis.-ionary  cause  and  nothing  must  come  In 
the  w.iy  of  that  dedication,"  Within  the 
power  of  tlie  Gospel  and  the  lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ  lies  the  hope  of  our  world. 
Here  is  a  revolution  that  makes  Marxist 
communism  pale  by  comparison  If  wc 
are  n^^t  willin.g  to  accept  this  challenge  then 
we  m.ny  well  become  castaways  as  God  lays 
Hi.';  claim  on  others.  This  Is  the  challenge 
and  the  issue  'J  the  hour. 
Let  us  pray 

Lord,  forgive  us  for  our  half-heiuted  faith. 
We  have  tried  to  take  the  easy  way  out.  We 
have  shunned  taking  up  Thy  cross  and  now 
we  are  shamed  by  tho.-e  who  have  zeal  and 
dedication  for  causes  which  deny  Thee.  For- 
give us.  Grant  us  Thy  spirit  and  a  new 
vision  of  Thy  kingdom.  In  the  name  of 
Chrii^".     Amen 


rXHIBIT    2 
REJl.LLTlU.N     1        Pt.NSKjN     PROGRAM 

Bt'  If  resolied,  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota.  Veterans  of  Forrigii  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  That  we  seek  i^pproval  of  the 
following  recommendations  by  administra- 
tive changes  or  legislation,  as  ajiplicable: 

1.  Establishment  rii  a  separate  and  more 
liberal  pension  program  for  World  War  I 
veterans  based  on  reasonable  disability,  In- 
come and  age  criteria. 

2  Pension  rates  and  income  limitations 
should  be  substantially  increased 

.3  Pro\isions  of  the  Veterans  Pension  Act 
of  1959,  which  require  Cf)n-iderat ion  of  the 
vet-eran's  net  wr;rth  and  his  spouse's  income 
should  be  repealed. 

4.  In  defining  income  for  pension  purposes, 
social  sectirity.  railroad  retirement,  and  all 
other  private  and  public  retirement  <jr  pen- 
sion payments,  should  be  excluded. 

5,  Employment,  including  management  of 
one's  own  farm  or  business,  at  less  than  half 


the  u.sual  hours  or  less  than  half  the  usual 
remuneration,  or  permanent  employment  at 
less  than  muumum  wage  required  by  Federal 
law,  should  not  be  considered  to  be  "substan- 
tially gainful  employment"  for  pension  pur- 
poses if  the  inability  to  secure  or  retain  better 
employment  is  due  to  disability. 

6  Laws  administered  by  the  VA  should 
classify  participation  in  campaigns  and  ex- 
peditions involving  hostilities  as  wiutime 
service    for    pension    purposes. 

7.  Totally  disabling  active  pulmoiuu-y  tu- 
berculosis itnd  active  psychosis  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  permanent  for  pension  pur- 
poses, commencing  with  date  of  hospital 
admission  by  reason  thereof,  and  stich  per- 
manent and  total  di-ability  should  be  con- 
sidered to  exist  until  it  Is  clearly  established 
that  the  veteran  has  regained  ability  to  fol- 
low  a  substant.ally   gainful   occupation. 

8.  The  full  iunouiiL  of  pension  withheld 
from  a  veteran  during  incarceration  In  a 
penal  institution  should  be  subject  to  appor- 
tionment on  behalf  of  his  dependents  (in- 
cluding parents)  without  application  of  stat- 
utory income  lim.itations. 

Done  m  convention  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  mcmbtrs  present. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  tiie  seal 
of  the  department  of  Suuih  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  this  15th  day  of  June,  1961. 

WrLIIAM  J    Radigav, 
.lif  :.if(ii.  f.     Department    of    South 
Dak^.la.  VFW. 

Rl.i  .LUTION    2       GOVERNMLMT    iNbUBANCE 

Progham 

De  it  resolved,  by  the  Department  0/  South 
Duk'ita,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  0/  the 
United  States,  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 
following  recommendations  by  ndmintstr.t- 
tive  cliaiiKes  nr  leRislatlon,  as  applicable: 

1  Authorization  for  veterans  of  World 
War  H  and  Korea  with  ser\lce  on  and  aftt-r 
October  8.  1940,  to  September  2,  1945,  and 
fiom  June  27,  1950.  to  January  31,  1956.  unin- 
surable because  of  ser\  ice-connected  dis- 
abilities, to  purchase  nur.particlpating  life 
insurance  under  section  722ia),  title  38. 
L'nlted  S'ates  Code  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  1  year  from  ihr  effertive  date  of  amend- 
atory legislation. 

2.  Proration  of  di\idfnds  when  Insurance 
becomes  a  claim,  if  necestary  to  maintain  the 
insurance  in  force.  *i 

3.  Roiuslatement  privileges  ^nder  na- 
tional service  life  insunmce  policies  per- 
mittii;g  waiver  of  good  health  requirements 
if  the  only  bar  to  good  health  is  service- 
connected  disnbilities  and  application  for 
reinstatement  is  submitted  within  2  y^ars 
from  date  of  lapse,  as  now  permitted  under 
U.S.  Guvernment  life  insurance  policies. 

4.  Statutory  authorization  for  waiver  of 
service-connected  disabilities  for  the  pui  pf^se 
of  reinstating  H  or  RH  pijlicies. 

8.  Extension  of  the  time  liniitation  for 
applying  for  RH  insurance  to  1  year  from 
date  of  restoration  to  competency  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  guardian,  whichever  is  earlier, 
in  any  case  In  whicii  a  veteran  entitled  Uj 
RH  insurance  became  incompetent  from  non- 
service-connectfd  di.satnlity  within  1  year 
from  tlie  date  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion award  granting  lervice-connection. 

6.  Waiver  of  service-connected  disabilities 
to  permit  the  granting  oi  total  disability  in- 
come provision  on  national  service  life  in- 
surance policies. 

7.  Authorization  for  exchange  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  policies  for  in- 
surance on  a  new  modified  life  plan  which 
shall  be  automatically  reduced  by  one-half 
c^f  the  face  value  thereof  at  age  65. 

8.  Continuing  strong  opposition  to  any 
proposal  to  separate  the  present  veterans'  in- 
surance program  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration by  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
insurance  corporation  or  otherwise.  " 
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I  9.  Grant  dividends  C'li  all  types  of  national 

I,     service    life     insurance    policies    when     the 
a'.ailable  funds  would  permit. 

Done  in  coiuention  by  uuaiiunous  con- 
sent of  the  members  }. resent 

In  witness  wheicol,  the  undersigned  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  the  Department  o:  Scuith  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  tliis   l.'ith  day  of  June  1961. 

Wni.i.AM  J   Radigan, 
Adjutant.  Department  of  Soutli   Dakota 
VFW. 

Ui-bOLUTioN    3 — Compensation    Program 

Be  it  resolved  by  th,'  Department  of  South 
Dakota.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  thr 
United  States,  That  ve  seek  approval  o!  tiie 
following  recommendations  liv  lepi'^lation, 
as  ai3{)licable: 

1  Disability  compensation  rates  should  he 
increased. 

2.  Death  compensfition  rates  should  l)e 
increased 

3  Any  n.ilnary  service  for  which  a  cani- 
paign  medal  is  is.sued  should  be  classified 
as    wartime    service    for    Ijenetit     purposes 

4  Psychoses  not  the  result  of  willful  mis- 
Cfinduct  should  be  presumed  to  be  service- 
connected  when  manifested  within  3  years 
following  a  t(jur  of  duty  wlUcli  in\ol\ed 
combat  participation 

5  The  first  sentence  of  38  United  States 
Code  lOoiai  should  be  amended  by  sub- 
stituting after  the  words  "on  authorized 
leave"  the  following  "unless  such  injury 
c»r  disease  is  licld  by  tlie  Ser\  ice  Department 
having  jurisdiction  to  ha\e  been  not  in  line 
of  duty  When  'not  in  line  of  duty'  is  cer- 
tified by  the  Service  Department,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  may  make  its  own 
determination  on  this  subject 

6  Eligibility  to  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  should  not  be  precluded  in 
anv  case  because  r'.overnmeni  life  insurance 
was  in  force  at  time  of  death  by  waiver  ol 
premiums  under  section  724,  title  38.  United 
States  Code   (formerly  sec    622  NSLI  Act  1 

7  Death  com.pensation  (not  DIC 1  should 
be  payable  for  non-service-connected  death 
when  the  veteran  has  service-connected  di-- 
ability  40  percent  or  more  in  degree 

8  "The  term  'his  estate  "  in  38  United 
States  Code  3"203(b)i2i  should  be  modified 
to  exclude  the  veteran's  family  dwelling,  to 
authorize  continuance  of  tlie  award  other- 
wise payable  to  facilitate  payment  of  any 
encumbrance  remaining  on  the  veterans 
family  dwelling,  and  to  permit  continuance 
of  part  or  all  of  the  award  for  the  veteran's 
personal  needs  if  other  funds  sufficient  for 
his  needs  are  not  readily  available. 

Done  III  convention  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  members  present 

In  witness  wliereoi.  tiie  undersigned  Iah.^ 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  F<ireign  Wars  of  the  Uniteti 
States,  this  15th  day  of  June  1961 

W'ILLI\.M  J    Radtca.n, 
Adjutant    Department  of  South   Dakota. 
VFW. 


3.  Peacetime  veterans  should  be  authorized 
care  In  VA  facilities  or  outpatient  treatment 
for  service-connected  disabilities  notwith- 
standing a  current  rating  of  less  thin  10 
percent, 

4.  The  number  of  authorized  VA  hcspital 
beds  should  be  increased  from  125.000  o  not 
less  than  130.000. 

5  Additional  VA  hospitals  sufficient  to  care 
for  all  eligible  veterans  should  be  authorii:ed 
and  expeditiously  constructed,  with  special 
consideration  accorded  known  areas  of  con- 
centrated veteran  population, 

6  An  adequate  number  of  proper  facili- 
ties for  long-term  care  of  aged,  chronically 
ill,  and  financially  distressed  war  veterans 
should  be  constructed  adjacent  to  selected 
VA  liaspitals  where  adequate  building  areas 
and  other  facilities  are  available 

7.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
should  be  required  to  annually  report  direct 
to  the  Congress  the  estimated  numDer  of 
hospital,  long-term  care,  and  domiciliary 
beds  needed  to  provide  necr.s.viry  care  for 
eligible  \eteraus  during  the  succeed. ng  5- 
year  peruxl 

Done  in  convention  Ijy  unainiraais  con- 
sent of  the  members  present. 

In  witness  wliereii  the  tmdersigned  has 
executed  this  certincat*  and  affixed  t  le  seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  ol  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stales,  this   15th  day  of  June  1961 

William   J.  Radigan 
Adjutant.  Department  o;  South   Dakota. 
VFW 


Resolution   4-    Vkti:rans'    .^pministr^tion 
Hospital   anu   Medical  Pro(.ram 

Be  it  resolied.  by  the  Department  of 
South  Dakota.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States.  That  we  seek  approval  of 
the  following  recommendations  by  admin- 
istrative change-,  or  legislation,  as  ap- 
plicable: 

1.  Veterans  of  combat  and  wartime  over- 
seas service  should  he  accorded  distinct 
priority,  by  statute  if  necessary,  for  admis- 
sion to  VA  hospitals  for  required  treatment 
of  any  disability. 

2  Eligibility  of  veterans  of  campaign  and 
expeditionary  service  for  VA  hospitalization 
and  domiciliary  care  should  be  establshcd 
by  legislation. 


Resollhion     5— Vocational    Hi  hadilitation 

AND    EDICATIO.N 

Be  U  resolied  by  the  Department  of 
South  Dakota.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the^United  States.  That  we  seek  approval  of 
thalj  following  recommendations  by  admin- 
istriitive  changes  or  legislation,  as  applica- 
ble 

1  Establishment  ol  Vocational  Rehabili- 
laiion  to  provide  training  to  disabled  vet- 
erans necessary  to  overcome  iiandicap  im- 
posed l)y  licrvice-connected  disability  as  a 
permanent  program,  subject  t'l  statutory 
time  limitations  for  completion  of  tr;un- 
ing 

2.  Increases  in  the  rates  of  subsistence 
and  tr.iinmg  allowances  in  conlormity  witli 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  under  all  vo- 
cational education  and  education  and 
training  program.--   administered   by  the  VA. 

3.  Increase  the  income  ceiling  applicable 
to  on-the-job  training  program  under 
chapter  33,  title  38,  U.SC  ,  to  not  less  than 
$400  per  month 

4  Extension  of  war  orphans  educational 
assistance  to  children  of  veterans  who  died 
from  ccrvice-connected  disi.bility  incurred 
or  aggravated  during  a  period  for  which 
wartime  disability  compensation  rates  are 
authorized. 

5  Extension  of  war  orphans  educational 
assistance  to  children  of  veterans  who  are 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  because 
of  service-connected  disability. 

6.  Elimination  of  the  age  23  limitation  im- 
posed on  most  beneficiaries  of  war  orphans 
education  assistance. 

Done  m  convention  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  members  present 

In  witness  thereof-  the  undersigned  has 
executed  this  certificate,  and  affixed  the  seal 
ol  the  Depa,rtment  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,   this   15th  day  of  June   1961. 

William  J    Radiga.n. 
Adiutant.  Dcpartincul  of  South  Dakota. 
VFW. 

Resolution    6— Old-Agf    and    Sr.p\i\oi;-    In- 
surance Program 
Be  it  resolved  by  tlie  Departinent  of  South 
Dakota.    Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars    of    the 
United  States.  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 


following    recommendations    hy    administra- 
tive changes  or  legislation,  as  applicable: 

1.  Section  223(cM3).  the  "waiting  period" 
of  6  consecutive  months  of  total  disability 
before  beginning  date  of  disability  payments 
l)e  eliminatec' 

2  The  military  wage  crediti^  for  the  World 
War  II  period  September  16.  1940.  through 
July  24,  1947,  and  post  World  War  II  period 
July  25  1947,  through  December  31.  195G. 
siiould  be  utilized  for  all  purposes  under  the 
.Social  Security  Act 

3  A  new  starting  date  or  a  longer  drop- 
o  It  period  should  be  authorized  tinder  the 
.Social  Security  Act  so  that  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea  may  be  eligible  to 
the  maximum  benefits  tinder  tlie  Social 
Security  Act.  Under  current  statutory  pro- 
vi-slons.  individuals  who  reach  the  age  of  27 
before  1959  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  aver- 
age monihlv  earnings  of  $400  even  though 
tliey  are  contributing  uu  the  basis  of  the 
S4  800  rate 

D<jne  in  convention  by  unanimous  consent 
oi  the  members  present 

In  witness  whereof,  the  unders.gned  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  Seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  'Wars  of  the  United 
States,  this  1 5th  day  of  June  1961 

William   J    Radigan 
Adjutant.  Dcjyarfvxent  of  South  Dakota. 
VFW. 

Resolution    7 — Veteran.s'    FED^R^L    Civil 
Service  Preference 

Be  It  resolved,  by  tlic  Department  of  South 
Dakota  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
Umted  States.  That  we  strongly  support  con- 
tinuance of  veterans  Federal  civil  service 
preference  and  seek  the  following  changes 
by  administrative  action  or  legislation,  as 
api)licab;e : 

1  Discontinuance  of  the  various  Reserve 
teclinician  plans  established  by  the  Armed 
Forces  with  concurrence  ol  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  which  discriminates  against  dis- 
abled veterans  and  all  veterans  who  do  not 
meet  the  age  requirements  for  the  Reserve 
programs. 

2  Rigid  compliance  with  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  is  currently  ignoring  veterans  prefer- 
ence m  many  instances  with  respect  to  ap- 
pointments and  retention  rights. 

3  Modification  of  the  current  3-year  pro- 
bationary period  by  reestablishing  a  1-year 
probationary  period  as  a  prerequisite  for  ca- 
reer status 

4  Continuance  of  veterans  preference 
riglits  with  respect  to  retention  of  schedule 
"C"  employees  and  compliance  with  vet- 
erans preference  rights  with  respect  to  ap- 
pointments to  schedule  "C"  positions. 

Done  m  convention  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  members  present 

In  witness  \\hereof.  the  undersigiied  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  .Seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars    of    the    United 
States,    this    15th   day    of   June    1961. 
William  J  Radigan. 
Adiutant.  Drpa-imcnt  of  Snvtii   Dakota 
VFW.  

Resolution  8 — Vetfran.s'  Housing  and  Loan 
Program 

Be  U  resolved,  by  the  Depwtment  o;  Soutli 
Dakota.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  uf  the 
United  States.  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 
following  recommendations,  by  administra- 
tive changes  or  legislation,  as  applicable: 

1  Elimination  of  the  requirement  thaT''a 
veteran  suffering  from  .service-connected 
bilateral  blindness,  plus  loss  or  lass  o!  use 
ol  one  lower  extremity,  also  be  confined  to 
a  wheelchair  by  reason  ol  this  disability,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing under  the  provisions  ol  38  L'.S  C.  801(2). 
in  order  that  the  use  of  any  prosthetic  ap- 
pliance as  contemplated  in  38  U.SC  801  iH 
would  qualify  an  otherwise  eligible  veteran. 
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2.  Opposition  to  any  Increase  in  the  pres- 
ent 5'4  percent  interest  rate- permissible  on 
VA  guaranteed   loans. 

3.  Expansion  of  the  VA  direct  loan  pro- 
gram to  include  areas  not  now  designated 
as  -direct  loan  areas",  where  loan  money  is 
not  readUy  avaUable  from  private  lenders 
at    the    authorized   maximum    Interest    rate. 

4.  Extension  of  deadline  dates  for  VA 
direct  and  guaranteed  loan  programs. 

Done  in  con\-ention  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  members  present. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  has 
e.vecuted  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  this  15th  day  of  June  1961. 

\VlLLI.\M    J.    Radic.an, 
Adjutart,  Dcpartmc7it  0/  South  Dakota. 
VFW. 

RESOLUTTON      9 W.MVERS      .AND     FORFEITURES 

Be  It  resolved,  by  Vie  Department  of  South 
Dakota,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  seek  legislation  pro- 
viding for — 

1.  Waiver  of  overpiiyments  of  benefits  un- 
der laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration if  the  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
claimant  was  unintentional  or  slight  or  is 
attributable  to  incapacity  due  to  illness,  in- 
firmities or  old  age,  or  inability  to  under- 
EUnd  income  reporting  requirements,  or 
other  factors  causing  the  overpayment,  or 
there  was  administrative  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  VA  in  granting  or  continuing  benefits, 
if  refund  by  the  claimant  would  create  undue 
hardship  or  recoveries  would  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  benefits  otherwise  authorized  or 
would  be  against  equity  and  good  conscience. 

Done  in  con\"ention  by  unanimous  consent 
of   tile  members   present. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  this  15tb  day  of  June  1961. 

Wn.LIAM  J.  Radigan. 
Adjutant.  Department  of  South  Dakota, 
VFW. 


Resolution    10 — Armed    Forces    Claims    and 
Retirement 

Er  it  rfsoZrcd  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  t}ie 
United  States,  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 
following  recommendations,  by  administra- 
tive changes  or  legislation,  as  applicable: 

1.  Repeal  of  the  applicable  harsh  restric- 
tions of  Public  Law  7G9,  83d  Congress  (thi 
Hiss  Act) .  which  bars  payment  of  retiremeri 
pay  to  a  serviceman  convicted  of  an  ofTense 
classified  as  a  felony  even  though  he  was 
restored  to  duty  and  served  several  enlist- 
ments prior  to  retirement. 

2.  Members  of  the  Armed  Purees  should  be 
retired  In  the  highest  grade  satisfactorily 
held  on  active  duty  in  any  military  service 
department. 

3.  Equalization  of  retirement  pay  by 
authorizing  computations  of  retiremeut  pay 
on  tiie  current  military  pay  rate  in  all  cases 
and  at  all  times,  eliminating  the  inequity 
caused  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  85- 
422,  eiTective  June  1,  1958. 

4.  Authorize  inclusion  of  all  service  which 
would  be  credited  if  lie  were  a  commissioned 
tifTicer  in  determining  retirement  pay  of  an 
enlisted  man. 

5  Receipt  of  lump  sum  readjustment  pay 
under  the  provisions  of  section  265,  Armed 
Fiirces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  should  not  bar 
entitlement  to  disability  compensation  based 
on  the  same  period  of  service  subject  to  re- 
cdupment  on  the  same  basis  as  disability 
severance  pay. 

6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  delegate 
the  same  authority  to  the  Navy  Discharge 
Review  Board  as  is  delegated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  th»  Army  and  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  their  re.-pectlve  boards. 


7.  Elimination  of  the  statutory  require- 
ment that  a  retired  serviceman  forfeit  an 
amount  pt  retirement  pay  equal  to  the 
amount  Of  Federal  employee's  compensation 
awarded/ by  the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Com- 
peag^J^n  for  disability  incurred  as  a  civil- 
ian employee  of  the  Federal  Government. 

8.  In  determining  the  question  of  con- 
tinuous service  as  related  to  the  effect  of  a 
subsequent  discharge  of  a  character  not  ac- 
ceptable for  VA  benefit  purnn.^e.-,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  advise  the  VA 
whether  the  individual  concerned  did  or  not 
not  complete  his  obligated  period  of  service 
under  provisions  of  law.  regulations  or  en- 
listment commitment  prior  to  is.suance  of 
the  tnisatisfactory  discharge.  The  VA 
should  consider  the  termination  date  of 
such  obligatory  period  of  service  to  be  n 
break  in  service  even  though  it  may  have 
oc-"urred  after  reenlistment  or  other  change 
of  status  under  circumstances  not  permit- 
ting the  individual  concerned  to  voluntarily 
terminate  his  active  duty  service  as  of  the 
date  of  such  rcenlistment  or  other  change 
of  status. 

Done  in  convention  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  members  present. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undesigned  ha?» 
executed  this  certificate  and  nfflxed  the  peal 
of  the  Department  cf  South  Dak'-'ta  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  tlie  United 
States,  this  15th  day  of  June  1961 

William   J.  Rkdigan. 
Adjntartt    Dfpartmrnt  of  South  Dakota, 
VFW. 

rr-oi.itton    11 — favoring    a    standing    vft- 
eraN;.'  Committef  in  the  U  S    Senatl 

Whereis  the  US.  Senate  does  not  have  a 
sl';idint^  Con;mittec  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
similar  to  the  Veterans'  Alfairs  Committee  cf 
the  House  of  Representatives,   and 

Wheroas  it  has  long  been  a  major  objective 
i-f  the  Veterans'  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  to  have  such  a  committee  es- 
tabUshed  with  Jurisdictl.  n  and  dufif>s  con- 
cerning veterans'  affairs  similar  to  the  House 
Committee  oa  Veterans'  Affairs;  and 

Wherer.s  the  establi.^^^hment  of  this  commit- 
tee would  help  produce  more  harmonious 
and  bcnfficiia  rel.itions  between  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  ail  veterans  and  their  families; 
and 

Wbereas  the  establishment  of  this  com- 
mittee would  eliminate  the  charge  tiiat  the 
Senate  is  fiiiling  to  fully  discharge  its  obli- 
gation to  veterans,  their  widows  and  de- 
pendents; and 

Whereas  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Adniinistration  Committee 
has  recommended  that  a  suinuing  Veterans' 
AITairs  Committee  be  created  in  the  Senate; 
and 

Whereas  a  maj' rity  of  tiie  U.S.  Senators 
have  indicated  that  they  wilf  vote  in  favor 
or  tills  recomniendL.tion  when  it  is  presenteti 
lo  the  full  Senate  for  consideration  and 
vote:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  SoutJi  Da- 
kota, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  That  we  petition  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  take  necessary  action  toward  es- 
tablishment of  a  .standing  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  so  that  all  veterans,  their 
widows  and  dependents  will  be  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  US.  Senate. 

Done  in  convention  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  members  present. 

In   witness  whereof,   the  undersigned   has 
executed  this  certificate  and  afBxed  the  seal 
of   tiie  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars    of     the    United 
States    this    15th   day   of   June    1961. 
William  J.  Radigan, 
Adjutant.  Department  of  South  Dakota, 
VFW. 


Resolution     12 


Endorsing 
Fleet 


Indian     Ocean 


Whereas  Communist  aggression  Is  pushing 
relentlessly  southward  into  Laos  endangering 


all  of  southeast  Asia.  Indonesia,  niid  is  tight- 
ening the  noose  around  India;   and 

Whereas  such  Red  aggression  is  facilitated 
and  encouraged  by  the  abseni~e  of  effertivc 
naval  forces  m  the  vast  Indian  Oce.m  area 
between  Suez  and  Singapore;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  must  take  adequate  meas- 
ures tc  con.staiitly  guard  ag-.unst  commu- 
nism In  order  to  protect  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  po.-jsesses  in  lis 
balanced  nect  of  surface,  submarine,  carrier 
•  iviatlon.  and  mnri!ie  l.mding  forces,  a 
uniquely  organized  nulit^iry  power,  for  co:-- 
taii.ment  of  such  Cominuni.st  nggres.-ion  that 
may  be  launched  against  the  perinicter  o! 
the   free  world   in   this  area;    and 

Wlicreas  the  United  .St;itos  has  maintametl 
in  ■mothballs"  the  various  types  of  ves.«;r'  = 
required  to  establish  tiie  type  oi  fleet  that  is 
now  required;    and 

Wherea.s  .siirh  ba'.nired  fleets  in  the  Med-  : 
iterranean  and  the  Fir  East  are  Indispens.,-  \ 
ble  as  dcmonstrati'  •\  oi  the  might  of  tlie  i 
United  Slates  and  v  ould  continue  to  protect  ' 
Ui(»e  vital  areas  from  future  Communi.«:t 
aggression;    and 

Wiiereas  the  maintenance  of  such  a  means 
ot  proterting  the  free  world  and  the  United 
Sta'fs'  mterfst  now  threatened  by  commu- 
nism requires  a  new  U.S.  fleet  in  this  vita! 
area  so  that  we  may  keep  open  the  higli 
seas  from  which  our  fleet.s  operate:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  thr  Department  oj  South 
Dakotii,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  That  in  view  of  the  threat 
to  the  survival  of  free  people  and  in  the 
interest  of  proper  defense  of  the  Uniieti 
f?ta'es,  t.iere  be  established  a  balancvd  fleet 
m  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  such  fleet  lo  be  coni- 
parubie  in  form  lo  the  general  organizational 
siructure  of  the  6ih  Fleet  in  tJie  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Far  East, 
and  that  Congress  be  urged  to  provide  sul- 
li^ieiit  additional  funds  for  that  purpobo. 

Done  in  convention  by  unaniinous  co:isent 
of  the  membeia  present. 

In  witness  wliereol,  the  under.signed  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  Uie  seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  Die 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  this   loth  day  of  June   lOtil. 

WUXIAM  J.  RaOI'JAN. 

Adjutant,  Drpurimt  ut  of  South  Dakota, 
VFW. 

Rf.s'>..LiioN    13-   O.'i'osiNii    Red   China's    Ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  and  Rec- 
ognition BT  the  United  States 
Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has 
ro.n.si.steiitly   opposed  communism   in  all   its 
forms,    and 

Wiiereas  Red  China  continues  to  oppres" 
captue  peoples  both  at  home  and  atarcjad. 
destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  religious  antl 
politK.al  freedom  and  individual  dignity;  and 
Whereas  Red  China  is  coiuuunng  a  polity 
oi  ruthless  and  bloody  aggression  through- 
out ail  of  Asia;   and 

Whereas  Red  China's  policies  and  objec- 
tives are  aimed  directly  at  the  destruction 
of  the  United  States  and  othfr  freedom- 
loving  nalii.-ns;  and 

Whereas  Red  China  has  been  and  is  utterly 
disdair.ful  of  the  accepted  c(jurt  of  intern:?- 
tional  conduct  by  which  nations  and  peoples 
can  live  In  peace  and  tranqtnlllty  nci'ordmg 
to  their  own  poHt'.ral  and  relljjious  beliefs; 
and 

Wherer.s  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  or  recognition  of  Red  China 
by  the  United  States  would  Increase  the 
prestige  of  Red  China  and  strike  a  disastrous 
and  irreparable  blow  to  the  determination 
of  the  non-Communist  peoples  of  Asia  who 
now  oppose  communism;  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Department  of  Sont'i 
Dakota,    Veterans    of   Foreign    Wars   of    the 
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United  States  Th.it  we  continue  to  oppose 
vigorously  US  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Fed  China  and  Red  Chinas  admission  to  the 
United  Katlons. 

Done  In  convention  by  unanimous  consent 
f>f  the  member*  present. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  tills   15th  day  of  June  1961 

William  J    Radigan. 
Adfutant    Drpartment  oi  South   Dakota. 
1  VFW. 

Resolution    14     Support    Loyalty    Oath    in 
National  Detense  Education  Act 

Whereas  certain  educational  and  politi- 
cal leaders  in  the  United  Ptnte?  have  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  tn  loyalty  require- 
ments In  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act — and  would  have  such  provisions  deleted 
mainly  because  of  their  infringement  of  so- 
called  academic  freedom;    and 

Whereas  the  Defense  Act  provisions  re- 
quire students  seeking  Federal  education 
loans  to  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  di.sclalm  sympathy  or 
affiliation  with  any  organization  advocating 
violent  or  Illegal  overthrtiw  of  our  Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  persons  i^rotesting  those  provi- 
sions are  chiefly  educators  and  others  who 
seemingly  place  greater  emphasis  upon  so- 
called  academic  Iftoeralism  than  on  loyalty 
to  our  country  and  national  security;    and 

Whereas  we  believe  ( 1 1  every  citizen 
should  be  proud  to  proclaim  his  allegiance 
to  the  United  States;  (2i  that  every  appli- 
Ciuit  for  Federal  funds  should  be  required 
to  affirm  his  loyalty  to  our  country;  and  (3) 
our  Nation  should  be  reassured  that  all  of 
its  potential  leaders  are  loy.al  before  any 
public  funds  are  made  available  to  them, 
because  certainly  there  is  no  logical  rea- 
son why  we  should,  In  any  degree,  finance 
our  own  destruction;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  loyalty  and  se- 
curity are  paramount     Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re.'^oh-ed.  by  the  Drpartmevt  of  South 
Dakota.  Veteran.^  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  Sfafc.t,  That  we  rigorously  oppwse  the 
proposed  deletion  of  the  aforementioned 
National  Defen?e  Education  Act  loyalty  pro- 
visions. 

Done  in  convention  by  unanimou?  consent 
of  the  members  present 

In  wltrxfa  whereof,  the  undersigned  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dwkota  of  the 
Veteran.",  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  this   15th   day  of  June    1961. 

WXLLLAM    J.    RaDKAN. 

Adjutant.  Department  of  South  Dakota 
VFW. 


both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  will  resist 
all  Communist  policies  affecting  the  United 
States  and  all  persons  who  support,  defend, 
aid,  aiKl  abet  them. 

2.  We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  world 
government,  such  as  Atlantic  Union  or  any 
other  scheme  that  has  as  its  purpose  the 
surrender  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

3.  We  strongly  support  a  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy designed  to  aid  the  liberation  of  the 
enslaved  peoples  of  the  world. 

4  We  oppose  any  U.S.  aid,  military  or 
financial,  to  Communist  nations. 

5.  We  oppose  any  weakening  of  the  basic 
security  laws  of  this  Nation,  Including  the 
Interna!  Security  Act.  Communist  Control 
Act.  and  the  Smith  Act. 

6.  We  endorse  and  recommend  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  and  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  charged  with  pro- 
tecting tlie  Internal  security  of  the  United 
States 

Dorie  in  convention  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  menibers  prcaent. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  has 
executed  tills  certificate  and  afBxed  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  this  15th  day  of  June  1961. 

WnXUM    J.    RADIGAJf, 

.4d;-ufonf,  Department  of  South  Dakota. 
VFW. 


RcvLunoN    15-  To    Pfhtect    the    Sfcurtty 

AN»    SorEREIGNTT     OT    THI     UNITED    STATES 

Whereas  according  to  Its  congresslonally 
-  bestowed  charter,  oive  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  formation  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  was  "to  preserve  and  defend  the  United 
States  from  an  her  enemies,  whomsoever"; 
and 

Whereas  Nikita  Khrushchev,  like  the 
leaders  of  the  world  Commtmlst  movement 
who  have  preceded  him,  has  openly  threat- 
ened the  United  States  and  proclaimed  the 
desire  and  Intent  of  world  communism  t<.) 
conquer  the  free  nations  of  the  world  by 
all  possible  means.  Including  violent  over- 
throw of  our  Oovernment;  and 

Whereas  certain  subvarslve  groups  and 
movements  and  their  adherents  have  not 
ceased  their  efforts  to  advance  Ideologies  that 
would  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  these 
United  States-  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  South  Da- 
kota. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  That — 

1.  We  reaffirm  our  complete,  unwavering 
opposition   to  communism   in   all   Its   forms, 
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Hi; SOLUTION   16     S<.'yro«TiNG  Retention  or 

CONHAIXT    RKSKKVATION 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  made  Itself 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice;  and 

Whereas  the  Connally  reservation  or 
amendment  grants  the  United  States  the 
right  tn  determine  whether  or  not  a  partic- 
ular dispute  is  domestic  or  not;   and 

Whereas  the  Connally  reservation  or 
amendment  guarantees  that  there  will  be  no 
interference  in  the  sovereignty  of  our  coun- 
irv".  and 

Whereas  there  is  pending  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  a  resolution  which  would  repeal  the 
Connally  reservation  or  amendment;  and 

■Whereas  If  this  Connally  reservation  or 
amendment  were  repealed  the  United  States 
might  thereby  be  relinquishing  some  of  its 
sovereign  rights  and  having  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  decide  Issues  which 
are  purely  domestic  and  American  problems: 
Now,  therefore,  he  it 

Resolved  by  tJte  Department  of  South  Da- 
kota. Vrtcrana  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Statr^.  That  we  oppose  any  Senate  resolu- 
tion that  would  delete  or  eliminate  the 
Connally  leservatlon  or  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  and  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
lo  decide  issues  invclvlng  the  United  States. 

Done  In  con\entlon  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  members  present. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  this  15th  day  of  June  1961. 

Wn,LiAM  J.  Radigan. 
Adjutant.  Department  of  Sortth  Dakota. 

vrw. 


RiaOLUTION    1' 


— Fo«  a  Strong  National 
DKrsBSE 


Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  tuas  far  many  years  urged 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legishition  to  prcrrtde  for  a  strong  national 
defense  force;  and 

Whereas  wrjrM  concfttions  and  the  Commu- 
nist threat  are  sttll  a  menace  to  the  secxn-lty 
of  our  Nation  and  the  free  world :  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Department  of  South  Da- 
kota. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stitc''.  Tht.t — 

1.  The  Army  be  nrvodemlzed  and  main- 
tained at  a  minimum  of  not  less  than 
925.000. 

2.  We  continue  a  full  combat-ready  Marine 
Corps  with  the  appropriation  of  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  a  strength  of  at  least 
200  000. 

3  The  US  Navy  be  modernized  a.nd  main- 
tained as  11.5  mo.ct  powerful  and  most  versa- 
tile naval  power,  by  supporting  a  naval  build- 
ing program  to  provide  adequate  ships  of  all 
typrs.  includinp.  but  not  limited  to  amphibi- 
ous submarines,  destroyers,  cruisers,  and  a;r- 
craf    carriers 

4  We  ursre  Congress  to  continue  to  apprr^ 
priat#  sufficient  funds  to  maintain,  and  the 
executive  branch  to  approve,  the  strength  of 
the  National  Guard  at  400.000  and  300.000  for 
Army  Reserve. 

5  We  maintain  a  strong  air  striking  force 
and  air  defense  capable  of  meeting  any  threat 
to  the  security  of  this  Nation,  to  Include  a 
strong  and  ready  Air  Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard. 

6  We  support  a  strong  national  civil  de- 
fen-^e  program.  Including  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  the  continuity  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  in  case  of  thermonuclear 
attack  or  other  catastrophe. 

7  We  reaffirm  ovir  support  of  a  stannp.  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  American  mer- 
chant marine  as  a  vital  element  of  defense. 

8.  We  advocate  continued  deTciopiaent  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and  the  neces- 
sary testing  of  cacti  weapons  to  aclileTe  and 
preserve  world  leadership.  The  successful 
development  of  an  antimissile  mls&ile  re- 
quires continued  testing  of  missiles  until 
such  a  defensive  u-eapon  Is  a  reality. 

9.  We  support  the  policy  of  control  and 
coordination  of  research  and  development  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  lliat  eliminates  un- 
ueccssiLry  duplication,  but  assures  Uie  bene- 
fits of  constructive  competition  and  experi- 
mentation of  weapons  for  ti^  task  pecuUar 
to  the  mission  of  the  military  services;  and 
we  continue  to  support  the  congresslonally 
estaiiUshed  basic  roles  and  missions  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marince  Corps,  as 
valuaJble  stabilizing  Influences  In  deXeuse  or- 
ganizatian  and  as  obstacles  to  unnecessa.  y 
duplication  and  unnecessary  expense. 

Done  in  convention  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  members  present. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  has 
executed  this  cerUflcate  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterar.s  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
this  I5th  day  of  June  1961. 

William  J.  Radigan, 
Adjutant,  Drpartment  of  South  Dakota 
VFW. 

Resolution  18 — Armed  Porcts  Joint  CHrrrs 
or  Stait 

Whereas  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Sv,\£  system  is 
a  uniquely  An.erlcan  device  for  strategic 
planning  at  the  seat  of  government;   and 

Whereas  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system 
Is  in  harmony  with  our  constitutional  form 
of  government,  and  is  responsive  to  our  Na- 
tion's geographical  and  strategic  require- 
ments:  and 

Whereas  a  single  Chief  of  Staff-suprcn.e 
general  staff  system  of  high  command  is  a 
product  of  monarchial  and  dictatorial  forms 
of  government  and  has  usurped  and  under- 
mined democratic  processes  In  any  govern- 
ment in  which  It  has  been  permitted  to  exist: 
and 

Where.\s  a  single  Ch:ef  of  Staff-national 
general  staff  high  command  has  demonstrat- 
ed its  strategic  inflexibility  with  attendant 
disasters  to  those  nations  In  which  It  has 
existed;  and 

Whereas  rep>eated  efforts  have  been  made 
in  this  country  to  destroy  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  system,  and  substitute  In  Its  place 
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the  discredited,  inferior,  and  un-American 
single  Chief  of  Staff-supreme  general  staff 
high  command  methods;   and 

Whereas  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system 
assures  realism  in  defense  planning  through 
having  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  members  also 
serve  as  Chiefs  of  their  respective  services, 
thus  avoiding  the  fatal  theorizing  of  the 
ivory  tower;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  has  gained  national  rec- 
ognition and  respect  for  its  continuing 
efforts  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  a  for- 
eign-type supreme  high  command  over  our 
Armed  Forces;   and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  historic  position 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  as  manifested  in  repeated 
mandates  of  its  national  ^campments,  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  should  be 
protected  and  preserved  in  the  interests  of 
our  Nations  security:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  continue  vigorous 
opposition  to  any  proposals  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  separating  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  from  their  status  as  Chiefs  of  services, 
that  would  tend  to  weaken  and  alter  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  and  tend  to  sub- 
stitute in  part  or  completely  a  single  Chief 
of  Staff  or  supreme  general  staff  system  of 
high  command. 

Done  in  convention  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  members  present. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  this  15th  day  of  June  1961. 

William  J.  Radigan, 
Adjutant.  Department  of  South  Dakota. 
VFW. 


Resolution    28 — Repeal   of   Public  Law    893 

Whereas  the  77th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  Public  Law  893;   and 

Whereas  such  law  does  not  recognize 
length  of  service  nor  does  it  grant  any  pref- 
erence to  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States:   Now,  therefore,  be   it 

Re-^olved.  Tliat  in  the  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  veterans  and  in  recognition  of  their 
length  of  service  under  civil  service  that 
we  go  on  record  as  rccommenciing  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the  aiiove 
referred  t,o  law  be  repealed 

Done  m  convention  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  n-.pmbers  present 

In  witness  where(if  the  tnidersigned  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  tlie  Department  of  Soutli  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Poreiyn  Wars  of  the  United 
Stages,  tl'.is   15Mi  day  "i  June  1961. 

William  J  Rauican. 
jMtant.  Department  oj  Soutli  Dakota. 


Resoll-tion  27 — Merit   S^'stsm 

Whereas  Congress  passed  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  to  assist 
veterans  in  obtaining,  and  retaining,  a  Fed- 
eral Job  for  which  they  are  qualified:  and 

Whereas  a  sound  merit  system  of  Federal 
personnel  management  is  essential  to  efflcient 
Government  operations,  to  the  strength  of 
our  Nation,  and  to  the  application  of  the 
intent,  purposes,  and  provisions  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  responsible  for  furnishing  guidance  and 
leadership  and  for  promulgating  regulations 
to  the  various  Federal  agencies  for  managing 
their  personnel  programs:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  charged  with  enforcing  compliance  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
governing  merit  system  operations;  and 

Whereas  the  veterans'  Federal  employment 
program  is  growing  in  complexity  due  to  the 
aging  and  physical  impairments  among  vet- 
erans: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (in  the  interest  of  the  icelfarc  of 
the  veteraji.  and  the  country  as  a  wliolc). 
That  we  go  on  record  as  supporting  the 
strengthening  of  Federal  merit  system  op- 
erations; and  that  we  are  firmly  opposed  to 
any  weakening  of  the  Commission's  capacity 
to  assist  veterans  through  its  veterans'  pro- 
gram;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  encouraged  to  provide  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  the  resources  essential 
to  meet  the  ever  increasing  scope  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Federal  merit  system. 

I>>ne  in  convention  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  members  present. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  uudcrsii^ned  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  seal 
uf  the  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  this  15th  day  of  June  1961. 

William  J.  Radiga:;, 
Adjutant    Department  of  South  Dikota. 
VFW. 


RESOLUTIONS39 — Maximum   Employmv  nt 
\  Assistance  to  Vftkrans 

Whereas  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  and  support  such  programs 
as  will  bring  full  employment  economic 
security  to  the  veterans  ol  all  wars,  includ- 
ing the  disabled:   and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  Enipluyment  Service 
of  liie  US  En.pUjymcnt  Ser\  ice  and  the  af- 
filiated State  employmeni  ser\  ices  have  been 
nuKidated  by  Ci ingress  to  reiuicr  adequate 
job  assi.staiice  to  veterans  m  the  field  of 
gninful  employment:   and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  by  the  Veterans 
ci  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  that  it 
is  the  continuing  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  ef- 
iicient  :>.dinini=>' ration  oi  t!ie  V'eierans'  Em- 
ploynietn  Serv.ce  and  its  affiliated  services 
from  tune  to  time  cc)nsistent  with  the  need 
frr  job  assistance  t.i  veterans:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Rt'.>olvcd,  That  we  commend  Congress  for 
its  consideration  of  veterans  in  providing 
through  the  stveral  acts  the  maximum  of 
emiJloynient  as;i£tance  to  veterans,  and  urge 
that  adequate  funds  be  provided  for  its 
continuation,  end  be  it  further 

Re.-'Olved.  Th.it  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  o  all  meinber.=i  of  our  con- 
gressional deleration. 

Done  in  conv-^ntion  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  members  present. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  has 
executed  this  certificate  and  affixed  the  seal 
of  tlie  Department  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States    this  15th  day  of  June  1961. 

William  J    Radican, 
Ad;utar't    Department  of  South  Dakota. 
VFW. 


Exhibit  3 

SintxH  EY  Sfnator  Barry  Gold wa per,  Re- 
PL'BLicAN.  OF  Arizona,  to  a  State  Conven- 
tion OF  THE  American  Legion.  Dep.'\rtment 
OF  Texas,  at  the  Rice  Hotel.  Houston 
Tex  .  July  28.   1961 

Commander  Turner,  honored  guests  and 
fellow  Legionnaires.  I  am  both  honored  and 
proud  to  be  with  you  today  and  to  con- 
tribute what  little  I  might  to  making  this 
great  cjiwcntion  in  this  great  State  an  oc- 
casion memorable  by  its  success.  And  my 
}>ride  docs  not  i:tem  solely  from  the  fact  that 
I  ha-.p  been  t  member  in  good  standing 
of  the  Amcricrin  Legion's  Thunderbird  Post 
No.  41,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  the  past  16 
years.  It  gooE  beyond  that  to  considera- 
tions such  as  our  shared  devotion  to  the 
freedom  of  mrnkind.  our  Joint  enthusiasm 
for  the  Uniteo  States  of  America  and  our 
collecti\c  conc(  rn  for  the  dangers  and  e\ent* 
which  threaten  the  came  of  freedom  and  our 
r.ational  interests.  Let  mo  say  that  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  ol  this  great  organi- 


zation which  maintains  a  hitih.  unwavering 
brand  of  patriotism  and  makes  no  apology 
for  its  allegiance. 

Now  this  IS  particularly  important  today. 
For  there  are  influences  at  work  which  would 
like  us  to  believe  that  patriotism  is  out- 
dated; that  devotion  to  country  is  of  one 
piece  with  unrealistic  isolationism;  that  to 
love  one's  national  symbols  and  institutions 
is  some  species  of  treason  to  the  United 
Nations 

And  there  are  voices  th.tt  urge  appease- 
ment and  accommodation  in  our  attitude 
toward  international  communism  and  whis- 
per. "Id  rather  he  Red  than  dead  "  There 
are,  unfortunately,  people  among  us  who 
would  crawl  to  Moscow  on  their  hands  and 
knees  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  shooting 
war  with  the  enennes  of  freedom.  These  are 
the  people  who  would  play  into  the  enemy's 
hands  by  assuring  hiin  that  no  n^atter  what 
he  does  to  overthrow  freedcjin  anywiiere  in 
the  world  we  will  not  act  from  strength  be- 
cause It  might  mean  war.  And  I  would  re- 
mind you  today  that  such  as.'>urance  is  all 
that  communism  needs  to  take  o'f^r  the 
world — a  gviaraiitee  of  immunity. 

Th-re  is  a  need  tf)day  for  extreme  vit;- 
llance  on  the  part  ot  great  patriotic  organi- 
sations such  a.s  the  American  Legion  And 
there  is  a  great  need  for  open  declarations 
by  organizations  such  as  ours  which  s|>eak 
for  men  who  know  what  It  means  to  fisrht 
and  risk  death  for  their  country.  Tlie  Le- 
gion must  never  hesitate  to  make  its  voice 
heard  anci  its  weit;ht  felt  for  the  devek)p- 
ment  of  sound  ixtlicies  in  the  conduct  oi 
our  struggle  with  the  [orces  tha:  would  en- 
slave the  world 

I  believe  that  tlie  American.  Legion  has 
a  special  responsibility  for  helping  the  peo- 
ple rif  the  United  States  understand  thr  na- 
tiire  and  extent  of  the  challenge  we  face  and 
f'.r  helping  them  to  understand  the  con- 
st'jue;ioes  of  trying  to  meet  that  challenge 
with  halfhearted  attempts  to  maintain 
something  called  peaceful  coexistence 

Now  I  have  already  mentioned  disquieting 
developments  which  we  are  witnesi^ing  m 
f.'ice  (jf  tills  t^Io'jal  challenge;.  And  ti.xlay  I 
v.aiit  to  df\ote  some  time  in  my  remarks 
to  one  particular  trend  of  events  (ner  which 
I  believe  your  organization  should  have  grave 
concern.  I  refer  to  the  repeated  and  grow- 
ing attacks  being  made  on  our  military 
leaders  and  to  the  strenuous  efforts  being 
made  to  muzzle  them  and  prevent  them 
from  telling  their  troops  and  the  American 
people  some  of  the  fact*  which  they  should 
know. 

These  atUtcks  on  the  men  in  unilorm  — 
fiarticularly  those  in  positions  o!  resiX)iLsi- 
bility  and  command — began  early  in  the  life 
of  the  new  administration.  They  began  with 
the  censuring  oi  some  remarks  prejjared  for 
delivery  by  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  then 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  And  this  has 
set  the  pattern  for  repeated  interference  by 
civilian  officials  of  the  new  administration 
into  the  realm  of  jnibHc  utterances  by  our 
military  leaders 

Another  move  came  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  when  a  member  ot  the 
Sen.ate  Armed  Services  Committee  attempted 
by  innuendo  to  saddle  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol 
Staff  with  blame  for  the  Cuban  invasion 
fiasco.  This  was  an  especially  devious  at- 
tack since  the  member  in  question  emerged 
from  an  executive  session  of  the  committet- 
and  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  He  left  the  er- 
roneous inference  that  somethir.g  had  been 
revealed  at  the  closed  session  which  would 
warrant  such  a  demand.  Of  course,  the  de- 
mand was  not  honored.  It  wasn't  even  taken 
seriously.  But  it  had  the  effect  of  un- 
dermining public  confidence  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  .Stall  and  our  military  leadership 
at  a  particularly  critical  time  in  our  history 
It  served  no  purpose  but  to  further  confuse 
the  entire  Cuban  situation  which  has  never 
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been  clarified  to  the  satisfaction  ol  tlie 
American  people.  AxmI.  I  would  remind  you 
that  only  the  national  adrntnlstraUon  can 
do  this  Job — the  Job  of  assigning  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  a  chaotic,  poorly  planned 
nnd  totally  Inadequate  venture.  I  tfont  be- 
lieve It  Is  Eufllcient  for  the  Pr«8kl«nt  merely 
to  say  lie  vras  assuming  all  tlie  responsibil- 
ity and  let  It  go  at  that. 

Along  tbla  same  line,  It  is  now  becoming 
popular  in  th£  Na,Lioruil  Goveruiueut  to  in- 
vestigate and  censure  military  men  who  have 
any  words  of  warning  to  say  about  Commu- 
nist Influences  In  American  Itfe.  ■you  men 
who  hare  fought  in  wars  must  wonder  what 
kind  of  struggle  we  are  waging  when  It  be- 
comes a  censurable  crffense  to  discuss  the 
tactics  of  the  enemy.  Regardless  of  what  tiie 
ofBcial  p(illcy  might  be,  there  can  be  no 
denying  that  coininunisni  Is  our  enemy. 
Communism  is  our  tworn  enemy.  It  strives 
to  take  over  and  enclave  the  United  States  of 
America  as  well  as  tlio  entire  world.  And 
against  this  backdron  It  becomes  not  merely 
an  arguable  quo«~t:Mn  of  military  et;c|uettc 
whether  we  are  to  know  every  possible  facet 
of  the  enemy's  operation.  It  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  our  national  s  irvlv,  1 

Even  though  our  peril  Is  grewt,  we  find  a 
situation  developini;  where  military  com- 
manders are  In  danger  of  being  charged 
with  "rlghtwlng  po  itic.'l  th<T»rle«"  if  they 
have  the  temerity  to  call  attention  to  our 
danger  and  point  ou:  the  methods  used  most 
successfully  by  our  enemies.  One  of  our 
able  generals  already  has  been  cwasured  as 
the  result  of  an  ii;\e£Ligaiujn  which  dis- 
closed that  his  -ana  I  quote-  'strong  anti- 
Communist  feeling  frequently  led  his  talks 
to  become  heated  ar.rt  lnten«!e  with  the  use 
of   excessively    stronj;   In npusge" 

Believe  me,  tn  ibe  bituation  we  face  today 
our  antlcommunism  better  be  strong  or  free- 
dom wtll  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
What  otn:  aUitude  toward  ctinmunlsm  needs 
todtiy  is  a  lot  more  heat  than  many  people 
In  official  p>i«r;ions  are  inclined  to  bring  to 
this  vital  task  This  »s  m  pink  tea  we  are 
engaged  in — it  is  a  grim  battle  to  the  death. 

But.  curiously  enough,  we  find  the  De- 
fense De^oartment  totlay  threatening  to  rrack 
down  on  cold  war  se:-nmars  held  by  military 
commanders  to  increase  public  awareness 
"r)f  the  d.mper  of  t^.e  Communist  menace" 
The  ostensible  reascn  for  this  action  is  ,i 
memorandunn  by  Senator  Wii  liam  Fclbeight 
U)  the  Secrct.try  <•!  Defense  wi^.ich  complains 
about  an  emphasi=  In  these  seminars  en  the 
dangers  of  Internal  Communist  Infiltration. 
Accordtng  to  Senator  FruraicHT- — at  least 
a.s  his  memorandum  has  been  reported  In  the 
press  this  em[^i'.,iMs  is  the  result  of  what 
he  calls  "the  virus  ol  rl'^htwing  radicalism 
I  guess  we  are  supposed  to  believe  that 
emphasizing  the  da  igcr  of  Internal  Com- 
munist Infiltration  is  some  kind  of  a  crime. 
Or  perhaps  the  idea  Is  to  foster  the  belief 
that  there  Is  no  such  danger;  or  that  only 
persons  of  a  partlcul.u  shade  of  political 
opinion  are  conrennd  with  such  a  danger. 
This,  of  course,  does  a  ^rave  injustice  to  the 
American  people. 

Because  the  vast  m?Jorlty  of  the  American 
people — of  all  political  hues — are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  menace  of  Communist 
Infiltration  And  they  should  be  concerned, 
for  any  relaxation  o"  ovir  national  vigilance 
on  this  score  could  spell  disaster — quick  and 
certain  disaster. 

This  Is  a  problem  which  involves  us  nil 
It  IS  not  something  that  can  be  wished  away 
by  ascribing  the  primary  emphasis  on  it  to 
one  area  of  political  tlKjught.  The  concern 
belongs  to  all  group;;  and  the  threat  applies 
to  all  groups.  It  is  the  legitimate  worry  of 
every  honest  Amerlcf  ii. 

Now  let  me  say  i:hat  not  even  the  War 
College  Is  safe  from  attack  In  this  strange 
campaign  where  th'?  virility  of  a  military 
maji's  patriotism  is  equated  with  so-called 
rightwlng  politics.  Among  other  things 
suggested  by  the  Fulbright  memorandum  la 


a  request  that  the  role  of  the  National  War 

College  In  providing  instruction  on  Oild  war 
problems  be  reviewed.  Tha  Sanator  vould 
place  special  stress  in  this  review  on  the 
relationship  to  the  college  of  snrti  private 
gronpw  as  the  Foreign  Policy  Reseenrh  In- 
stitute, the  Institute  for  American  S^rategr, 
<knd  the  Richards<»  Found  atkm. 

My  un<ier8tanding  is  that  Senator  Ful- 
bright )}repared  his  memorandum  sje  chair- 
man of  the  .Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. And  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
a  Democratic  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  has  a  mon;  direct 
responsibility  with  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tu»i.  has  UUcen  strong  issue  with  the  con- 
tcn'is  of  that  memorandum.  My  reference 
is  to  Senator  Stsom  Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  has  described  tl'^e  memoran- 
dtmi  as — and  let  rac  qtiote— "a  dasta;-dly  at- 
tempt to  Intimidate  the  commanders  of  US. 
Armed  Forces  and  prercrt  those  comrianders 
from  teaching  their  troops  the  natun?  of  the 
menace  of  vrcrld  commun'  m." 

Bu'  Irt  me  continue  to  »;  iote  from  Senator 
Thurmond  because  1  believe  his  v  ews  on 
this  situation  are  of  the  ulmo6t  Importance. 
}T<^re  Ls  what  he  says: 

"Tlic  principal  source  of  stj-cngth  of  tlae 
United  States  lies  in  an  uiiderstanding  of  oiu: 
citizens  of  the  principles  of  government  on 
which  our  country  was  founded  and  the  vast 
gulf  between  these  principles  and  the  insidi- 
ous nature  of  wx>rld  ccanmunlsm.  There  Is 
particular  need  for  such  an  undersandlng 
by  members  of  ovir  Armed  Forces,  as  i^  dem- 
onstrated by  tlie  fact  that  about  38  percent 
of  the  American  troops  raptured  by  the  Com- 
mnrlsts  In  Korea  are  reported  to  have  given 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

■  The  memorandum  which  originated 
within  the  Foreign  Relations  Comm.ttee  of 
the  Senate,  according  to  press  -eports, 
chari^cd  that  tlie  military  is  teaching  the 
troojis  that  our  defeats  in  tlie  war  against 
communism  are  the  result  of  appec^.semcnt 
and  a  'soft'  attitude  by  our  Co^-ernrr  ent  I 
hope  the  charge  is  correct,  for  It  refortifiea 
my  beli'^f  that  our  military  officers  do  under- 
stand the  threat  from  communism,  and  are 
giving  their  personnel  the  truth,  snd  knowl- 
edge ol  the  truth  is  the  o:ily  means  bj  which 
our  troops  can  be  equipped  to  combat  effec- 
tively the  Communist  evil." 

And.  cf  course,  the  leaders  of  cur  Air 
Force  have  come  In  for  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  the  recent  attacks.  These  are  the 
men.  I  would  point  out.  wlio  direct  that  part 
of  our  rrulitary  might  most  feared  by  the 
Russians  and  most  important  to  tlte  United 
States.  This  is  the  military  force  that  the 
Russians  would  like  to  disarm  if  we  are  ever 
foolish  enough  to  enter  Into  a  disarmament 
agrcenient  However,  the  importance  of  the 
US  Air  Force  In  the  present  balance  of 
power  throughout  the  world  has  not  dis- 
couraged some  efforts  to  discredit  Its  leaders 
and  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  as  irre^ponst- 
blo  warmongers. 

Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous,  far.etched 
attack  of  this  kind  was  made  on  Gen  Curris 
I.eMay,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  It  was 
based  on  published  report  that  the  General 
had  told  a  Senator's  wife  that  a  nuclear 
war  was  inevitable  within  a  certain  period 
of  time.  Now  as  ridiculous  as  the  source  of 
this  report  was,  General  LeMay  actually  had 
to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  and 
make  It  plain  that  he  had  never  made  ir.y 
such  statement. 

If  we  aren't  careful,  ctir  military  men  w;ll 
become  so  btisy  defending  themselves  against 
trumped-up  allegations  they  won't  have  time 
to  devote  to  the  vital  and  serious  Job  ol 
defending  our  ramparts. 

I  emphasize  this  situation  today  because 
it  is  assuming  alarming  proportlors  at  a 
time  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  placing  heavier  and  heavier  stress 
on  the  need  for  military  preparations  in 
connection  with  the  Berlin  crisis.  This  cer- 
tainly is  no  time  for  any  group,  much  less 


ofilclals  within  the  Govermnent,  to  be  acting 
In  a  way  that  results  In  downgrading  the 
leaders  of  our  military  establishments. 

But  all  you  have  to  do  is  refer  to  your 
dally  newspapers  and  your  service  puMlca- 
tlons  to  get  a  good  idea  of  what  is  happen- 
ing.    Let  me  quote  a  few  of  them  for  you: 

H«T's  one  from  the  Aviatioii  Dally  for 
April  20,  1961,  which  sajrs:  "The  trend  to- 
ward one-man  censorship  and  re%iew  of  all 
Information  from  the  Pentagon  continues 
to  accelerate,  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  Arthur  Sylvester 
now  ruling  on  virtually  every  item." 

And  from  the  Army-Navy  Air  Force  Jour- 
nal of  May  13.  1961.  This  says:  "Professional 
military  thought  and  expression  Is  under  at- 
tack at  the  Pentagon.  Cunously,  the  assaxilt 
on  independent  thinking  and  professional 
writing  by  career  military  men  comes  at  a 
tiiTie  w^hen  the  Department  o£  Defense  and 
the  White  House  are  vireighed  heavily  with 
academicians  who  have  been  In  the  fcrefrojit 
of  the  fight  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression." 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  on  April  17,  1»«1. 
contains  this  attack  on  military  men.  and 
I  quote:  "The  admirals  and  generals  form 
prerty  much  a  'dosed  and  mean  union.' 
They  are  In  positions  of  great  power.  Some 
of  them  tend  to  reject  limitation  on  that 
power.     They  undermine  oflacial  policy." 

That's  not  all.  Writer  Thomas  B.  Ross, 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  of  July  20,  imi. 
reports  that  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  is  In  the 
middle  of  new  Pentagon  controversy.  And 
he  adds  this  significant  comment:  High- 
ranking  Air  Force  officers  and  their  fnends 
in  Congress  are  convinced  tliat  a  dar^gwous 
movement  is  afoot  to  'get'  LeMay  as  a  meaiis 
of  undermining  a  "hard'  line  on  Berlin." 

Now.  I  suggest  that  if  there  la  validity  in 
censuring  the  remarks  of  our  militai'V  leaders 
there  is  even  more  validity  in  censxinng  t!io 
remarks  of  some  of  our  otlier  high  officials. 

For  example,  when  Adlai  Stevenson  re- 
turned from  his  quick  trip  tlirough  the 
Latin  American  countries  he  reported  that 
any  effort  on  our  jjart  to  take  strong  action 
to  rid  Cuba  of  Communist  rule  would  lose  us 
friends  in  those  counrrles.  This  kind  of 
Inaccurate  reporting  bv  an  .American  official 
certainly  could  do  with  some  censuring. 
My  Latin  American  friends,  and  I  have  many 
nf  tJiem  In  many  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  are  ai.king  why  the  greatest 
p  vvpr  r.i  tiic  w  irld  li  ac:ing  like  a  frightened 
rabbit  regarding  Cusiro  and  his  Commu- 
nists. 

Then  the  remark  attributed  to  one  of  your 
fellow  Trxans  that  the  issue  now  is  "free- 
dom or  starvation"  certainly  should  have 
received  some  upstairs  attention,  for  the 
issue  today  is  "freedom  or  slavery.'' 

1  hc-o  officials  who  make  such  misleading 
remarks  either  don't  know  what  they  are 
saying,  which  I  would  like  to  believe,  or 
they  have  been  engulfed  with  the  idea  that, 
in  a  war  with  an  enemy  who  has  announced 
his  intention  to  destroy  you,  we  can  win  by 
appeasement  and  mollycoddling.  And  this 
is  patently  ridiculous. 

Today,  as  never  before,  we  must  emphasize 
every  facility  which  we  possess  to  aid  our 
cause  In  the  great  global  struggle.  Every 
free  world  statesman  who  ever  tried  to  talk 
to  a  Communist  has  been  forced  to  recog- 
nize a  language  barrier.  Both  sides  may 
use  the  same  words,  but  they  have  different 
meanings  to  each.  So,  while  talks  may 
sound  as  if  some  general  agreement  has 
been  reached,  it  is  not  necessarily  true. 

Tliis  is  a  serious  problem  we  have  t^o  solve. 
The  Communists  may  not  want  to  under- 
stand some  of  our  words  today,  but  we  have 
something  they  do  Isjlly  understand  and 
which  they  respect.  That  one  thing  Is  our 
national  "strength.  I  mean  our  moral 
strength,  and  the  military  might  to  back  It 
up.  The  job  ahead  of  us  is  to  keep  that  na- 
tional strength  so  overwhelmlng;Iy  powerful 
that  the  Commtmists  will  have  to  come  to 
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school  with  us  to  learn  our  meanings.  They 
must  come  to  learn  that  they  cannot  pervert 
tlie  meaning  of  human  dignity  and  t\irn  It 
to  their  own  vicious  purposes. 

And  while  we  are  teaching  the  Commu- 
nists this  lesson,  we  will  keep  order  In  the 
classroom  with  the  mightiest  and  most  ver- 
satile fighting  force  we  have  ever  possessed. 
In  an  era  of  what  would  have  once  passed 
for  peace,  we  have  built  a  military  capability 
greater  than  we  have  ever  sent  to  war. 
True,  we  have  fewer  divisions  under  arms, 
aid  fewer  ships  and  aircraft  than  we  had 
ai  the  peak  of  our  power  in  World  War  II. 
But  quality  weapons  and  modern  delivery 
systems  add  up  to  a  firepower  potential— 
y't;s.  a  destruction  potential — far  and  away 
gi  eater  than  we  ever  had  to  build  for  past 
wars.     This  is  our  strength   in  being. 

This  strength  is  fully  capable  of  winning 
the  decision  in  any  war  that  might  sturt  in 
the  near  future,  provided,  of  course,  that 
8\ich  a  war  would  be  fought  to  win — and  not 
uaderground  rules  of  timidity  giving  an 
enemy  sanctuary  beyond  the  Yalu,  or  any 
other  such  line. 

If  any  potential  enemy  becomes  an  actual 
one  in  a  shooting  sense,  we  are  going  to  nave 
to  go  in  and  get  him.  wherever  he  may  be. 
And  we  can  get  him.  We  can  get  him.  as  I 
said,  in  the  near  future. 

What  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  be  sure  we 
can  do  it  whenever  it  may  be  necessary. 

And  to  make  sure  of  this  we  need  more 
than  machines.  We  need  men  of  ability 
ar.d  vision,  and  now  is  the  time  to  attract 
and  to  hold  such  men  in  both  the  civilian 
ar.d  military  communities.  I  have  in  mind 
people  who  will  bring  to  their  tasks  the  same 
level  of  professional  qualifications,  the  same 
unswerving  loyalty,  the  same  dedication  to 
sei'vice  as  we  see  today  in  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of   Staff   and   in   our   other  military   leaders. 

Our  national  objectives  are  ill  served,  as  I 
have  said,  when  the  stature  of  these  men  is 
degraded.  I  deplore  the  attacks  that  h.ive 
been  made  upon  these  men.  We  have  al- 
ways had  in  this  country  a  haunting  fear 
of  a  specter  we  label  "militarism."  And  we 
have  built  elaborate  organizations  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  this  specter.  It  is 
high  time  now  that  we  recognize  that  our 
military  forces  are  vital  organs  of  the  body 
politic  as  well  as  essential  organs  of  our  de- 
fense. As  such  they  should  be  nourished 
and  encouraged  rather  than  attacked  and 
intimidated. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  you  that 
the  President,  in  speaking  of  those  nations 
who  would  make  themselves  our  adversaries, 
has;  said : 

■  We  must  not  tempt  them  with  weakness. 
For  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doMbt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  will  never  be  employed." 

I  am  certain  that  every  true  Americin 
stands  with  the  President  in  this,  just  as 
he  does  on  tlie  Berlin  situation  where  he 
firmly  restated  our  intention  to  stand  up  to 
the  Communists.  In  this.  I  believe  our 
President  took  the  only  stand  that  an  Amer- 
ican leader  can  take.  And.  I  t)€lieve  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice  necessary  to  back  it  up.  But  this 
strong  stand  must  be  maintained  with  more 
than  just  words.  There  can  be  no  pulling 
back.  For,  in  this  situation,  if  we  take  or.e 
backward  step  Europe  will  be  lost. 

Thank  vou. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS,  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7445'  making  appropri- 
ations for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for  other 
puiposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
does  not  think  I  was  impatient.  I  merely 
wanted  to  get  started  with  the  bill.  I 
wish  to  join  the  other  Senators  in  com- 
plimenting the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  I  thmk  he  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  this  matter,  which  is  of 
great  interest  t.o  all  Americaiis. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Not  at  all  I 
highly  respect  Lhe  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, and  I  am  pleased  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  any  way  that  I  can. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  was  thinkiiig  this 
discussion   miglit   continue   indefinitely 
We  have  an  item  in  the  bill  for  civil  de- 
fense which  I  think  indirectly  involves 
the  whole  problem. 

I  thought  perhaps  we  could  discuss 
these  matters  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
a  brief  statement  for  the  Senate  on  the 
indepeiident  oflices  appropriation  bill. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota  that  we  build  too 
many  houses.  We  must  have  a  hou.se  to 
live  in,  to  operate  from  against  the 
things  the  Senator  talks  about. 

The  bill  contains  some  provisions  for 
some  pretty  solid  bricks  in  the  house. 

The  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  for  1962  covers  some  23  agencies  and 
the  appropriations  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  total  $9. 098.614. .500.  which  is  an 
increase  of  $694,516,500  over  the  Hou.se 
bill. 

It  should  be  reniembeied  that  the 
large  bulk  of  this  amount  deals  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spact  Adinin- 
istratioii. 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  this  increase 
is  in  $549  million  added  by  the  Senate 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  This  amount  was  re- 
quested in  Maj,  after  the  President's 
message  setting  national  goals  in  the 
aeronaut^[gs.^nd  space  science  fields,  and 
Public  Law  o7-98  authorizing  these  ad- 
vanced programs  was  approved  on  July 
21.  The  committee  feels  that  the  speed- 
ing up  of  these  programs  is  essential  for 
the  whole  technological  future  of  our 
country. 

Tell  percent  of  the  inciease  is  in  $70 
million  added  for  the  public  buildlims 
and  supply  and  stockpiling  functions  of 
GSA. 

The  balance  of  the  increase  is  in  $26 
million  added  for  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. $16  million  for  OfTice  of  Civil  De- 
fense Mobilization.  $13  million  for  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  $9  million  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  mostly  in  med- 
ical research.  $7  million  for  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  involving  the  helicopters, 
and  smaller  amounts  for  several  other 
agencies. 

The  1962  appropriations  in  the  bill  are 
also  S605  million  over  1961.  but  are  $76 
million  below  the  budget  estimates. 

The  bill  contains  several  amounts  o\er 
the  budget  estimates  but,  as  I  pointed 
out,  the  total  is  $76  million  below  the 
budget  estimates.  We  went  over  in  .some 
cases  and  under  in  others. 

The  amounts  over  the  budget  esti- 
mates are  as  follows:  S2.5  million  to  Of- 
fice of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  to 


accelerate  radiological  defen.se  equip- 
ment; $13  million  to  General  Services 
Administration,  to  construct  four  build- 
ings soon  to  be  ready  for  bids ;  $20  million 
to  General  Services  Administration,  to 
provide  sites  and  expenses  funds  for 
newly  authorized  buildings:  $5  million  to 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  make  medi- 
cal  research.  $32  million:  and  $2.5  million 
to  Veterans'  Administration,  to  provide 
research  facilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  bill  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded,  for 
the  purpo.se  of  amendment,  as  original 
text:  provided,  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  be  waived  by  rea- 
son of  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  was  the  last 
proviso.' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Provided,  that  no 
point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to  be 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  20,  aft^-r  the  word  '  serv- 
ices", to  insert  "purchase  of  one  passenger 
motor  vehicle  at  not  to  exceed  $6,000.  ';  at 
the  beKlnning  of  line  24.  to  strike  out 
"$3,000"  and  in.sert  ".$6,000";  on  page  3.  line 
2.  aft.er  the  word  "travel".  U)  insert  "ex- 
rludmt:  rent:il  of  pa.sseriger  mou^jr  vehicles 
inmi  General  Service.^  Administration",  and 
in  line  4.  aft^r  the  word  ■Provided  .  to  strike 
out  "That  the  foreging  amount  shall  be 
available  for  not  to  exceed  ;i03  positions  in 
the  District  of  Ci)lumt>ui  area;  Provuled 
further.". 

On  page  3.  line  21.  after  the  word     activi- 
tif.';".   to  strike  out    "$G..'i07,000"   and   insert 
S-S  000.000". 

On  jjfige  4.  line  9  to  strike  out  $21,- 
600.000"  and   in.sert  ".$38, ,500, 000". 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  18 
t'i  .strike  out  "$1.500 OoO'  and  insert  $2,500.- 
00(^ ". 

On  page  6  line  H  alicr  the  word  '  Board". 
V  strike  out  $74,800,000  '  and  insert  "$81  - 
TOuOOO".  and  in  line  9,  alter  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  $5,000,000"  and  in.sert 
•  $6,900,000". 

On  page  7.  line  2.  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "$21.0_'9.000  and 
insert  "$21,669,000". 

On  page  9.  line  16.  after  the  word  fund" 
to  strike  out  the  colon  and  ''Proi  uhd .  That 
the  Civil  Service  Comm.isslon  sliall  inclucic 
aiiiiually.  in  its  estimates  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  estiniates  ol  tlie  apfjioijriation.- 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  cuil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  for  the  amounts 
paid  out  of  the  fund  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Liiw  85  465.  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shall  submit  annually  to  the 
Congress  estimates  of  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  fund  for  such 
amounts  " 

On  page  10.  line  3,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  insert 
"$1,148,000". 

On  page  11  line  9  after  the  word  "snow- 
shoes",  to  strike  out  "$428,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$440  600.000",  and  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  ■Pruiidrd".  to  strike  out  "That  total 
costs  of  aviation  medicine  research  for  the 
Federal   Aviation    Agency    whether   provided 
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In  the  foregoing  appropriation  or  else- 
where in  this  Act,  shall  not  exceed  $1,500,000 
or  include  in  exce.ss  of  120  ix)sltions:  Pro- 
dded further.". 

On  page  12.  line  6.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", to  strike  out  "$120,000,000"  and  in- 
.sert "$124,577,000",  and  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "facilities ',  to  strike  out  the  colon 
and  "Proridcd  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
foregoing  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  wind   tunnel". 

On  page  13.  line  9.  after  the  word  "uni- 
forms", to  insert  "purchase  of  two  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  polii^e-typc  use  which  may 
exceed  by  $:300  the  general  purchase  price 
limitation  for  the  current   hscal   year". 

On  page  13.  line  18.  alter  the  word  "uni- 
forms'.  to  insert  "purchase  of  three  passenger 
motor  vehicles '. 

On  page  14,  line  4,  after  the  word  "air- 
port", to  strike  out  "$26,100,000"  and  insert 
"$20,100,000". 

On  page  14.  at  the  beginning  of  line  11.  to 
strike  out  "$10,000,000'  and  insert  "$12,- 
000.000". 

On  page  15.  line  10.  after  the  word  "only", 
to  strike  out  "$12,400,500"  and  insert  "$12,- 
525,0<X)".  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  abo\e  6tat<>d,  to  insert  a 
colon  and  "Proi-idcd.  That  the  limitation  un- 
til June  30,  1962,  on  the  availability  of  the 
appropriation  for  a  special  ultra-high  fre- 
quency television  study,  contained  in  the 
Independent  OiTicos  Appropriation  Act,  1961, 
under  Uic  head  "Federal  Communications 
Commission",  is  hereby  extended  until  De- 
cember 31.  1962." 

On  page  16.  at  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to 
strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  insert  "$10,- 
690.000 '. 

On  page  17.  line  6,  alter  "  i  40  U.S.C,  521)". 
to  strike  out  $170  000.000"  and  insert 
"$176.000,000".  ' 

On  page  18,  line  3  after  the  word  "facili- 
ties", to  insert  "and  buildings  tinder  tJie 
control  of  another  di'partment  or  agency 
where  alteration  of  such  buildings  is  re- 
quired m  connection  with  the  nioving  of 
such  other  department  or  atiency  from  build- 
ings then,  or  thereafter  lo  be.  tinder  the  con- 
trol of  General  Service^  .Administration", 

On  page  18,  line  15.  after  the  word  "bthld- 
ings".  to  strike  out  "{.171, 600.000"  and  In- 
sert "$194,456,500".  ar.d  in  line  18.  after 
the  word  "constrtiction ".  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "sites  and  expenses  lor"  and  in- 
sert "of". 

On  page  19.  line  5,  after  the  word  "ware- 
house", to  strike  out  "Long  Beach"  and  in- 
sert "Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Harbor". 

On  page  19,  after  line  8,  to  insert: 

"General  Services  Administration  stores 
depot,   Denver,  Colorada.   $5,510,000:". 

On  page  19.  after  line  17,  to  insert: 

"Post  office  building,  Tupelo,  Mississippi, 
$789,000;". 

On  page  20,  after  line  10,  to  insert: 

"Federal  office  building.  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, $20,000,000;", 

On  page  20,  after  lino  12,  to  insert: 

"Post  office  building.  Dycrsburg,  Tennessee, 
$901,000;". 

On  page  20.  after  llnf  14,  to  insert: 

"Post  office  and  covrthouse,  Montpelier, 
Vermont.  $1,258,000;". 

On  page  21,  line  6,  after  the  word  "per 
centum",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided 
further.  That  funds  in  the  amount  of  $5.- 
601,500  appropriated  under  this  head  In  the 
Independent  Offices  Apj^ropriatlon  Act.  1961, 
for  a  construction  and  alteration  project  at 
Philadelphia,  Penrysylvp.nia,  since  abandoned 
as  to  its  previous!/  app:-oved  scope,  are  here- 
by made  avail^)*te  for  the  purposes  of  this 
appropriation." 

On  page  21,  after  'Ine  12,  to  insert: 

"sites  and  expenses   public  buildings 

PROJE'irrs 
"For  an  additional   amount   for  expenses 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings  projects  not  other- 


wise provided  for,  as  specified  under  tills 
head  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Acts  of  1959  and  1960,  Including  pre- 
liminary planning  of  public  buildings  proj- 
ects by  contract  or  otherwise  $25,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  22,  line  15,  after  the  word  "for", 
to  strike  out  "$3,450,000"  and  insert 
"$3,737,000". 

On  page  23.  line  5,  after  the  word  items", 
to  strike  out  "$27,375,000"  and  in.sert 
"$29,374,000". 

On  page  23.  line  10,  after  "i5  T7  S  C 
630g)  ",  to  strike  out  "$4,000,000"  and  insert 
"$8,000,000". 

On  page  23.  line  24.  after  the  word  in- 
dividuals", to  strike  out  "$2,475,000"  and 
insert  "$2,175,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  24.  to  insert: 

"No  part  of  the  funds  approprii-.ted  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  preparation 
or  presenUition  of  evidence  or  arguments 
before  Federal  and  State  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies concerning  the  regulatory  policies  of 
such  agencies  on  overall  earnings  level  or 
total  property  evaluation  of  transportation 
or  utility  companies." 

On  page  25.  at  the  beginning  of  line  2. 
to  strike  out  "$30,000,000"  and  insert 
"$40,000,000";  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"Acts",  to  strike  out  "provided  said  lease- 
hold interests  are  at  nominal  cost  to  the 
Government",  and  in  line  19.  after  the  word 
"Treasury",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and 
"Provided  further.  That  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  materials  in  the  Inventory  main- 
tained under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  shall  be  available,  with- 
otit  reimbursement,  for  transfer  at  fair 
market  value  to  contractors  as  payment  lor 
expenses  of  refining,  processing  or  other- 
wise beneficiating  materials,  pursuant  to 
section  3(ci  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  into  a  form  best 
suitable  for  stockpiling". 

On  page  27,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  "$14,268,900"  and 
insert    "$14,864,000". 

On  page  27,  after  line  5.   to  insert: 

"working  capital  fund 

"To  mrrea.se  the  capital  of  the  working 
capital  fund  established  by  the  Act  of  May 
3.  1945  (  40  use.  293  ) ,  $150,000." 

On   page  28.  after  line  22,  to  insert: 

"Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  available  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  by  this  Act  may  be  transferred 
to  any  other  such  appropriation,  but  no 
such  appropriation  shall  be  Increased 
thereby  more  than  2  per  centum:  Provided, 
That '  such  transfers  shall  apply  only  to 
operating  expenses,  and  shall  not  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  the  amount  of  $2,C  ;0,000." 

On  page  30,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "urban  planning 
financed  through  grants  to  State  and  local 
government  agencies  pursuant  to  title  V'll 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
reserves  of  planned  public  works  financed 
through  advances  to  municipalities  and 
other  public  agencies  pursuant  to  title  VII 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,". 

On  page  31.  line  10,  after  "(40  U.S.C.  462)  ". 
to  strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  insert 
"$8,000,000". 

On  page  31.  after  line  15,  to  strike  out: 

"URBAN   STUDIES  AND   HOUSING   RESEARCH 

"For  urban  studies  and  housing  research 
as  authorized  by  the  Housing  Acts  of  1948 
and  1956,  as  amended,  including  administra- 
tive expenses  in  connection  therewith, 
$450,000." 

On  page  32,  line  21,  after  the  word  "only", 
to  strike  out  "$21,950,000"  and  insert 
"$22,200,000". 

On  page  33,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  "$8,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$10,395,000",  and  in  line  13,  after 
"(5  use.  2131)".  to  strike  out  "$191,750,000" 
and  Insert  "$221,750,000". 


On  page  33.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
24,  to  strike  out  $892,000,000  '  and  Insert 
"$1,278,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  6.  after  the  word  "law". 
to  strike  out  "$116,250,000"  and  Insert 
"$249  250,000  '.  and  in  line  7,  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "of 
V  hich  $20,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
emergrncy  construction  of  facilities  in  ac- 
cord v.ith  section  3  of  the  legislative  au- 
thnr;z:»tion  for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962.". 

On  page  34.  line  17.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$15,000"  and  insert 
"$20,000" 

On   page  34.  after  line  21.  to  strike   out: 

"NATIONAL     CAPITAL      HOUSING      AUTHORITY 

"Operation    arid    maintenance    of   properties 

"For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
properties  under  title  I  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act.  $40,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  all  receipts  derived  from  sales, 
leases,  or  other  sources  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Tteasury  of  the  United  States  monthly: 
Provided  further.  That  so  long  as  funds  are 
available  from  appropriations  for  the  fore- 
going purposes,  the  provisions  of  section  507 
c:  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law 
475.  Eighty-first  Congress),  shall  not  be  ef- 
fecWje   ' 

On  page  35.  line  16.  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", to  strike  out  "$250,000,000"  and  Insert 
$276,500,000";  in  line  18.  after  the  word 
"than",  to  strike  out  "$37,600,000"  and  in- 
sert "$32,200,000".  and  in  line  22.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$1,600.000 "  and 
insert    "$2.000.000 ". 

On  page  36.  line  6.  after  the  word  "ve- 
hicles", to  insert  "not  to  exceed  $45,000  for 
expenses  of  travel". 

On  page  36.  line  15.  after  "(5  U.S.C.  55a)". 
to  insert  "at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem". 

On  page  37.  line  16,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice", to  strike  out  "$161,500,000"  and  insert 
$162,046,000". 

On  page  38.  line  7.  after  the  word  "law". 

to     strike     out     "$40,700,000"     and     insert 

"$47,053,000".  and  at  the  beginning  of  line 

8.    to    strike    out    "$27,000,000"    and    insert 

$32,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  22.  after  the  word  "Code", 
to  strike  out  "$75,000,0(X)"  and  insert 
"$77,500,000". 

On  page  41.  line  6,  in  the  subheading, 
after  the  word  "Loan",  to  strike  out  "Guar- 
antee" and  insert  "Guaranty";  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  "Loan",  to  strike  out  "guar- 
antee" and  insert  "guaranty";  in  line  8. 
after  the  word  "expenses",  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "but  not  to  exceed  $120,624- 
000.";  in  line  10,  after  the  word  "loan",  to 
strike  out  "guarantee"  and  insert  "guar- 
anty", and  at  the  beginning  of  line  16.  to 
strike  out  "guarantee"  and  Insert  "guar- 
anty". 

On  page  43.  line  9,  after  the  word  "Sys- 
tem", to  strike  out  "or",  and  in  line  11. 
after  the  word  "Board",  to  Insert  "or  to 
payments  to  interagency  motor  pools  where 
separately  set  forth  in  the  budget  sched- 
ules". 

On  page  45.  line  14.  after  "section  407". 
to  insert  "or  408". 

On  page  47,  line  1.  after  "section  407"  to 
insert  "or  408". 

On  page  48.  line  18.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$1,900,000"  and  insert 
"$2,100,000". 

On  page  49.  line  7,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$650,000"  and  insert 
"$750,000". 

On  page  51,  line  23,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$58,000,000"  and  insert 
"$61,300,000",  and  In  the  same  line,  after 
the  amendment  just  above  stated,  to  insert 
a  colon  and  the  following  additional  pro- 
viso: "Provided  further,  That  the  foregoing 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  fees  and  other 
expenses  paid  by  and  between  private  parties 
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In    connection    with    cases   processed    under 
the  Certified  Agency  Program." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  I 
susjgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  bf>  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Engle]  who  wishes  to  speak  on  an  item 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Mr   President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  chairman  of 
the   committee   yielding   to   me   at   this 
time. 
commehcial    supeescnic   transport   aircraft 

Mr.  President,  the  development  of  a 
commercial  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft is  a  matter  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance to  this  Nations  maintaining  its 
f)Osition  of  world  leadership  in  commer- 
cial aviation.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
national  interest  requires  aggressive  ex- 
ploration of  the  costs,  technical  prob- 
lems, and  economic  factors  involved.  In 
my  opinion  an  eventual  breakthrough  in 
commercial  supersonic  transport  in  the 
iuture  is  certain  to  come.  It  is  essential 
that  we  conduct  the  necessary  research 
r,o  keep  abreast  of  or  ahead  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  supersonic  age. 

Commercial  aviation  has  made  phe- 
nomenal progress  in  the  past  20  years. 
This  progress  has  been  achieved  within 
our  lifetime.  We  are  all  familiar  with  it. 
We  are  prone  to  take  it  for  granted  and 
fail  to  recognize  the  developments  that 
have  occurred  in  this  important  segment 
of  the  national  economy. 

I  have  some  charts  on  display  here 
today.  One  of  these  is  entitled  "The 
Shrinking  World."  Chart  1  shows  the 
scheduled  flight  time  of  U.S.  air  carriers 
from  New  York  to  London  in  1939,  1950. 
I960 — and  projects  the  scheduled  flight 
time  of  a  supersonic  transport  in  1970. 
This  is  only  one  measure  of  progress  of 
commercial  aviation.  It  brings  into 
sharp  focus  the  rapid  tempo  of  develop- 
ment when  you  note  that  the  flight  time 
was  reduced  from  24 '2  hours  in  1939  to 
14 '2  hours  in  1950.  The  present  sched- 
ules are  6'2  hours.  In  approximately 
20  years,  travel  time  between  these  ma- 
jor population  centers  of  the  world  has 
been  reduced  from  one  day  to  one-quar- 
ter of  a  day.  This  trend  projects  defi- 
nitely to  the  2' 2-hour  schedule  of  a  su- 
personic transport  in  the  next  decade. 

The  supersonic  transport  aircraft  will 
open  a  new  era  in  world  travel.  It  will 
require  less  than  2  hours  to  span  the 
United  States  and  will  place  London 
only  2 '2  hours  from  New  York. 
Throughout  the  world,  travel  time  be- 
tween major  cities  will  be  reduced  by 
two-thirds.  The  nation  developing, 
producing,  and  selling  a  safe  and  eco- 
nomic supersonic  transport  will  achieve 
another  significant  milestone  in  com- 
mercial aviation. 

We  take  U.S.  leadership  in  commer- 
cial aviation  for  granted.    We  are  justly 


proud   of  our  country's  position.     The 
U.S.  position  of  world  leadership  is  uni- 
versally  recogni:?«d.     Our   preeminence 
is  manifested  by  Uie  fact  that  85  per- 
cent of  the  civil  transport  aircraft  m 
use   by   free   woild   airlines  in  January 
1960  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.     These  statistics  seem  reassur- 
ing.    But  they  must  be  carefully  ana- 
lyzed to  see'  if  we  are  maintaining  our 
position.    Chart  2  reveals  that  of  the  free 
world  airline  fleet  on  January   1.   1960, 
93  percent  of  the  piston-enuine  aircraft 
were     manufactured     in     the     United 
States — only  34  percent  of  tlio  turtaine- 
ensine   aircraft   were   manufactured    in 
our  country.    This  is  a  gfj^ihic  illustra- 
tion   that   should    shatter   ouT  compla- 
cency.    It  shows  how  easily  a   position 
of  leadership  can  be  lost  in  a  competi- 
tive   world    to    aggressive    comix'titors 
There  is  a  definite  reason  for  this  tur- 
bine   aircraft    picture.      In    the    latter 
stages   of  World   War   II.  some   of   our 
allies  carefully  surveyed  the  future  with 
a  view  to  ijeni^trating   the  world  mar- 
kets for  aircraft.    They  wisely  decided  to 
exploit  the  turbine  engine,  and  proceeded 
vigorously  to  cio  so.     They  would  have 
been  more  sticce.-^sful  had  it  not  boon  for 
the    tragic    accidents    which    befell    the 
Comet    .aircraft.       These     misfortunes 
slowed  the  pace  of  sales  of  this  aircraft 
and  gave  our   industiT   an  oppwrtunity 
to  develop  our  very  fine  jet  transports 
These  fine  transports  are  bringing  the 
United  States  back  in  the  world  market.'^ 
The  forecast  for  1962.  ba.sod  on  firm  or- 
ders, shows   approximately   one-half  of 
the   turbine  aircraft  in  the   free   world 
fleet  will  be  of  US.  manufacture. 

The  question  facing  us  today  i.s  what 
the  future  picture  will  be  in  terms  of  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  transport  market.  I 
am  sure  that  with  adequate  plannin;: 
and  support.  :his  picture  will  be  favor- 
able to  the  United  States.  I  am  equal- 
ly sure  that  unless  we  take  aggressive 
action  in  supF>orting  U.S.  development 
of  the  supersonic  transport,  the  picture 
10  years  hence  will  show  that  some 
other  country  has  taken  the  leadership 
from  us.  The  loss  of  this  leadership  i.^ 
something  none  of  us  desire.  We  need 
prompt  and  positive  action. 

What  does  our  aircraft  manufacturing 
indu.stry  mean  to  the  national  economy? 
For  the  4  years.  1956  through  1959,  more 
people  were  employed  in  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  manuf:\cturing  industry.  Reduc- 
tion in  employment  have  occurred  in  this 
industry.  As  a  result,  in  1960  it  occupied 
third  place  in  emiiloyment  among  the 
manufacturing  indu.stries.  Senators  will 
note  from  chart  3  that  the  employment 
trend  has  bei'-n  down  in  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry since  1957 — with  a  marked  down- 
ward trend  ciccurring  between  1959  nnd 
1960.  All  indications  are  that  this  do"  n- 
ward  trend  will  continue.  I  do  not  .sug- 
gest that  the  supersonic  tri.insp)ort  is  a 
cure  for  unemployment  in  the  United 
States.  But  unemployment  i.s  a  serious 
consideration  in  our  national  economy. 
The  successful  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport  will  do  much  to  provide 
employment  in  this  vital  industry. 

The  aircraft  manufacturing  industry 
is  a  major  labor  employing  industry. 
Chart  4  illustrates  this  point.    Senators 


will  see  that  for  every  $100,000  of  capital 
investment,  22  people  are  employed  in 
the  aircraft  industry — compared  to  5'j 
m  a  large  steel  company,  and  2  in  1  of 
tiie  major  oil  companies. 

The  important  questions  of  balance  of 
international  payments  and  export  trade 
are  influenced  considerably  by  our  air- 
craft manufacturing  industry.  Chart  5 
shows  the  U.S.  net  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments  each  year  from  1955 
through  1960— and  the  relation.ship  of 
the  net  balance  of  payments  to  tiie  U.S. 
exiwrts  of  aeronautical  products.  Sena- 
tor.s  will  .see  that  as  exports  of  aero- 
nautical products  increa.sed  in  the  years 
1956  and  1957.  our  net  balance  of  pay- 
ments .shov.ed  a  correspondingly  more 
favurable  po.sition.  As  our  exports  of 
aeronautical  products  decreased  in  the 
years  1958  and  1959.  net  balance  of  pay- 
ment.s  moved  in  the  sair.e  trend  result- 
ing in  larger  deficits.  In  1960.  our  ex- 
ports of  aeronautical  products  amounted 
to  $1.3  billion  representing  12  percent  of 
all  exported  manufactured  goods.  The 
balance  of  payment*^  picture  failed  to  im- 
prove in  1960.  They  at  least  held  steady 
at  the  1959  level.  It  is  easy  to  visualize 
the  larger  deficit  that  would  have  pre- 
vailed without  the  help  of  tlie  aeronau- 
tical product  exports. 

Wliy  should  the  Government  be  con- 
reiTied  with  a  supersonic  transport':' 
Indu.>iiy  has  traditionally  develojjed 
commercial  aircraft  within  their  own 
resources  and  without  direct  Govern- 
ment support.  Our  industry  has  pro- 
duced the  world's  finest  air  transports — 
aircraft  that  are  safe,  reliable,  and  eco- 
nomical. Airlines  of  other  countries 
are  forced  to  buy  from  us  in  order  to 
compete  .successfully  on  the  airlanes  of 
the  world.  The  answer  to  this  question 
requires  an  analysis  of  the  financial  re- 
.sources  of  our  leading  aircraft  manufac- 
turers and  comparison  of  the.<-e  resources 
with  the  estimated  development  cost  of 
a  suixnsonic  transport.  Chart  6  clearly 
answers  this  question.  Four  of  our 
leading  aircraft  manufacturers  have 
capital  resources  vaiying  between  slight- 
ly le.ss  than  $200  million  to  about  $275 
million.  These  are  truly  giants  of  the 
aircraft  manufacturing  industry.  As 
the  speed,  size,  and  complexity  of  air- 
craft increase,  the  development  costs 
incrca.se  accordingly.  The  development 
costs  of  the  DC-8  have  been  reported  as 
$112  million.  This  represents  only 
nonrecurring,  strictly  development  costs 
and  does  not  include  funds  required  for 
production  facilities,  tooling,  and  the 
like.  The  EkJUglas  Co.  has  total  capital 
resources  in  excess  of  S200  million.  We 
all  know  the  flnancial  problem  that  this 
company  has  experienced  in  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  DC-8.  The 
development  costs  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port are  roughly  estimated  at  something 
in  excess  of  $500  million. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  this 
chart — and  analysis — that  private  in- 
du.stry is  not  able  to  undertake  develop- 
ment of  super.sonic  transport  on  a  timely 
basis  within  their  own  resources.  There 
is  another  important  factor  in  a.ssessing 
industry's  ability  to  flnancc  this  develop- 
ment. It  is  tying  up  capital  over  a  long 
period  of  time  before  any  return  can  be 
expected  on  the  investment.    Substantial 
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amounts  of  capital  will  have  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  develoi)ment  of  a  super- 
sonic transport.  The  development  pe- 
riod will  run  8  or  9  years — an  excessive 
period  of  time  for  industry  to  involve 
capital  without  any  return.  Interest 
charges  on  this  invested  capital  in  the 
development  period  impose  a  substantial 
financial  burden.  For  example,  $250 
million  tied  up  in  development  over  a 
I)eiiod  of  8  years  at  6-percent  interest 
would  incur  $120  million  in  interest 
charges  alone.  This  is  a  strong  det^^rrent 
to  the  Investment  of  private  funds.  Some 
of  our  largest  companies  do  not  commit 
capital  funds  to  a  program  unless  return 
on  this  investment  can  be  expected  to 
begin  within  3  year?.  The.se  facts  are 
proof  that  the  U.S.  Government  must 
a.ssist  industry  in  tne  development  of 
this  aircraft  or  .some  other  country  will 
do  .so.  The  total  free  world  market  for 
super.sonic  transport  aircraft  is  pre.sently 
estimated  at  something  between  $2  and 
$4  billion.  This  is  adequate  incentive 
for  other  countries  to  compete  vigorously 
for  this  business. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
neither    suggesting    nor    supporting    a 
cra.sh  program  for  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  transport      Chart  7  compares 
the   time   phasing   of   the   development 
schedule  for  the  Comet  turbojet  trans- 
port with  that  of  the  Boeing  707  turbojet 
transport.     Our  British  friends  were  far- 
sighted  in  their  postwar  decision  to  de- 
velop   turbine-engir.e   aircraft.     I    have 
earlier  referred  to  their  success  in  the 
world  markets  with  these  aircraft.    Sen- 
ators will  note  that  the  Comet  was  devel- 
oped   and    produced    for    delivery    and 
operation  over  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time.     There  was  no  beneflt  of  prior 
development  and  fi.ght  experience  with 
military  aircraft  of  comparable  size  and 
configuration.    The  tragic  accidents  that 
befell  the  Comet  give  us  a  clear  warning 
against  a  crash  program  to  develop  a 
supersonic    transport.     In    contrast    to 
this.  Senators  will  note  that  the  Boeing 
707  transport  development  was  preceded 
by  extensive  development  and  flight  ex- 
perience with  B-47  and  B-52  type  mili- 
tary aircraft.     Even  with  this  previous 
experience,  approximately  9  years  were 
spent  in  developing,  testing,  and  produc- 
tion prior  to  airline  use  for  scheduled 
service.    The  result  of  this  orderly  pro- 
gram  has   been   a  successful  heavy  jet 
transport.     Airlines   of   other  countries 
must  buy  them  in  order  to  effectively 
compete    on    the    airlanes    of    the   free 
world.     This    experience    clearly    shows 
that  the  United   States   must  plan   an 
orderly  program  for  the  development  of 
a  supersonic  transport. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  unique  and 
fortunate  position  with  respect  to  un- 
dertaking such  a  development  program. 
We  have  developed  and  have  in  opera- 
tion a  B-58  bomber  which  is  the  largest 
supersonic  aircraft  in  operational  use  in 
the  free  world.  We  have  under  develop- 
ment the  B-70,  a  large  mach  3  strategic 
bomber,  the  first  prototype  of  which  is 
scheduled  to  fly  in  December  1962.  The 
development  of  these  aircraft,  a  number 
of  supersonic  fighter  aircraft,  and  re- 
search aircraft,  such  as  the  X-15,  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  from  which  our  coun- 
try   can    logically    proceed    with    the 


development  of  a  supersonic  transport. 
Chart  8  suggests  a  time  schedule  for  an 
orderly  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport — in  relation  to  the  B-70  de- 
velopment time  schedule.  The  suggested 
time  schedule  is  phased  to  get  the  bene- 
fit from  the  B-70  program.  Supersonic 
transport  construction  would  not  start 
until  approximately  1  year  after  first 
fiight  of  the  B-70  prototype.  Intensive 
study  and  research  on  problems  peculiar 
to  commercial  air  transports — fiying  at 
Mach  3— must  be  started  in  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963.  Failure  to  start  in  f.scal 
year  1962  will  lose  our  head  start  and 
give  otner  countries  the  chance  to  gain 
the  leader.ship  in  this  field. 

The  engines  for  a  super-sonic  trans- 
port add  to  the  urgency  foi  starting 
now.  In  the  past  aircraft  were  devel- 
oped and  designed  to  use  engines  which 
had  been  developed  and  proven  in  mil- 
itary sei-vice.  Relatively  minor  modi- 
fications and  changes  were  required  to 
adapt  these  military  engines  for  satis- 
factory use  in  commercial  aviation. 
This  favorable  situation  no  longer  ex- 
i.sts.  Industry  and  Government  officials 
are  agreed  that  development  of  a  new- 
engine  specifically  designed  for  a  com- 
mercial supersonic  transport  is  f.  key 
factor  in  the  future  succe.ss  of  thl.s  air- 
craft. In  fact,  the  engine  development 
will  pace  the  overall  development  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  fair  to  ask  why  the  B-70  engine 
cannot  be  used  for  a  transport.  The 
engines  for  the  B-70  are  being  devel- 
oped and  designed  specifically  for  the 
military  mission.  They  contemplate  the 
use  of  full  afterburner  for  takeoJl  and 
transonic  acceleration.  The  noise  level, 
while  acceptable  for  defense  missions, 
w  i)  not  be  tolerated  for  commercial  op- 
eration from  civil  airports  adjacimt  to 
large  centers  of  population.  There  is 
also  the  problem  of  transonic  accelera- 
tion at  sufficiently  high  altitudes  to  al- 
leviate the  sonic  boom.  The  engine  for 
commercial  operation  must  be  designed 
to  provide  economical  fuel  consumption 
for  both  subsonic  and  supersonic  fiight. 
All  this  has  a  major  effect  on  engine 
design. 

These  are  the  major  factors  lequir- 
ing  the  development  of  an  engine  spe- 
cifically for  a  supersonic  transport. 
This  is  a  new  situation  for  our  aircraft 
industry. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency,  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby,  has 
been  alert  to  this  problem.  On  his  rec- 
ommendation the  President  has  ap- 
proved a  request  for  $12  million  in  the 
FAA  1962  budget  to  provide  Crovern- 
ment  support  to  industry  for  analytical 
studies  and  research  of  problems  pe- 
culiar to  a  commercial  supersonic  air- 
craft. This  begins  2  years  of  intensive 
effort  to  more  accurately  define  the  tech- 
nical and  financial  questions  involved 
and  provide  the  basis  for  further  deci- 
sions in  this  country  regarding  super- 
sonic transport  development. 

I  am  told  by  Mr.  Halaby  that  t,he  cost 
of  the  Government  support  for  this  ef- 
fort should  be  a  little  less  than  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  first  2  years.  I  heartily 
endorse  this  approach  to  the  problem 
and  urge  the  support  of  Senators  for 
it. 


I  have  emphasized  so  far  the  relation- 
ship of  a  supersonic  transport  and  a 
technically  aggressive  aviation  industry 
to  our  economy.  Associated  with  the 
economic  importance  01  commercial 
aviation  to  the  United  States,  but  clearly 
standing  apart  from  it  in  the  present 
world,  is  the  matter  of  prestige.  When 
one  stands  in  New  York,  or  Brussels,  or 
Paris,  or  London,  or  Tokyo,  or  Berlin. 
and  sees  the  world's  commercial  aircraft 
arrive  and  depart,  he  cannot  but  feel 
pride,  if  he  is  an  American  or  be  respect- 
ful of  the  United  States — if  he  is  a  citi- 
zen of  another  country — from  the  know  1- 
edge  that  so  many  of  these  aircraft  are 
American  built. 

The  supersonic  transport,  particularly 
in  view  of  its  relation  to  the  continua- 
tion of  a  virile  U.S.  aircraft  industry,  is 
also  of  the  utmost  importance  to  national 
security  The  emergency  transportation 
capabilities  it  provides  would  be  of  criti- 
cal importance  in  both  limited  and  gen- 
eral wars.  The  cold  war  significance 
of  the  capabilities  of  moving  himdreds. 
if  not  thousands,  of  troops  to  any  point 
in  the  world  within  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours,  or  even  minutes,  needs  no  empha- 
sis. 

Super.sonic  transport  technology  and 
manufacturing  capabilities,  complement- 
ing the  B-70  program,  provide  an  im- 
portant scientific  industrial  backup  for 
the  military  in  a  speed  regime  and  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  which  will  re- 
main important  regardless  of  missile 
and  space  development.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  air  is  a  sea  that 
comes  to  every  man's  door.  To  forget 
the  military  importance  of  the  lower  at- 
mosphere because  we  have  moved  into 
missiles,  would  be  as  erroneous  as  for- 
getting the  importance  of  the  sea  when 
we  first  moved  into  military  aircraft. 

The  FAA  Administrator,  in  studying 
this  question,  not  only  has  the  as- 
sistance and  close  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
but  he  also  is  consulting  extensively  with 
appropriate  representatives  of  industry. 
He  has  held  meetings  and  discussions 
with  officials  of  the  principal  airframe 
and  engine  companies  and  with  of- 
ficials of  the  leading  U.S.  airlines.  This 
course  of  action  is  very  commendable 
and  necessary.  Full  cooperation  between 
Government  and  industry  working  to- 
gether is  essential  to  the  successful  so- 
lution of  supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Although 
direct  Government  support  for  transport 
aircraft  development  represents  a  de- 
parture from  past  practices  in  our  free 
enterprise  system,  I  am  sure  that  it  must 
be  done  and  can  be  done  on  a  basis  of 
wholehearted  cooperation  and  joint  ef- 
fort between  Government  and  industry. 

The  success  of  the  U.S.  aircraft  man- 
ufacturers in  producing  transport  air- 
craft for  world  markets  has  resulted 
from  their  demonstrated  ability  to  pro- 
duce safe,  reliable,  efiBcient,  and  econom- 
ically satisfactory  transports  for  use  by 
the  airlines  of  the  world.  The  experi- 
ence indicates  that  the  national  irvterest 
will  be  best  served  by  establishing  the 
objective  that  U.S.  industry  will  pro- 
duce the  world's  first  economically  com- 
petitive supersonic  transport  possessing 
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safety,  reliability,  and  economic  charac- 
teristics at  least  equivalent  to  those  of 
our  current  subsonic  jets.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  this  is  a  sound  national 
objective  and  urgently  recommend  that 
we  proceed  immediately  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  this  objective. 

I  call  attention  to  the  House  commit- 
tee report,  at  page  7,  on  the  pending  bill, 
the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill,  in  which  it  is  stated : 

The  committee  has  approved  $10  million 
Instead  of  the  $12  million  requested  In  a 
revised  budget  estimate  for  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  development  of  a  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft.  The  study  is  expected  to 
require  18  months  to  2  years  to  complete. 
The  committee  will  expect  the  administrator 
to  hold  down  the  total  cost  and  do  a  com- 
plete Job  for  not  more  than  $20  million. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  give  ap- 
proval to  the  program  which  will  lay  the 
basis  for  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
analyze  and  understand  the  problems 
created  by  supersonic  jet  transport  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me  so  that  I  may  make  this 
address  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia on  a  somewhat  new  item  in  the 
appropriation  bill. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  —  ^__ 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  had  not 
intended  to  speak  at  this  time,  but  it 
appears  that  the  second  appropriation 
bill,  H.R.  7035.  dealing  with  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
we  were  to  discuss  and  vote  upon  later 
this  afternoon,  will  not  come  up  today. 
I  have  prepared  some  remarks  which  I 
wish  to  get  into  the  Record  today  in  the 
hope  that  Senators  will  read  them  before 
we  start  voting  on  H.R.  7035. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment  to  H  R.  7035  to  give  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  to  help  President 
Kennedy  achieve  the  fiscal  prudence  in 
our  National  Government  which  will  be 
required  to  offset  the  $6  billion  addition- 
al defense  e.xpenditures  he  has  recom- 
mended, and  which  the  Congress  will 
approve.  The  amendment  will  eliminate 
from  the  bill  $277,670,000  in  expendi- 
tures which  were  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  excess  of 
the  President's  reqiie.sts  in  his  revised 
budget. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  were  conducted 
by  a  subcommittee  under  the  chairman- 
.'•hip  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  HrLL],  and  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendations  were  ratified 
by  the  full  committee  of  which  the  di.s- 
iinguished  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
1  Mr.  H.\yden1  is  the  chairman. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  in 
criticism  of  either  of  these  distinguished 
Senators  or  of  any  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  are  members 
of  the  subcommittee  or  the  full  com- 
mittee, for  their  consideration  of  the 
bill  was  completed  before  the  President 
of  the  United  States  made  his  sober  and 
impressive  address  to  the  Nation  on 
Tuesday  night  concerning  the  Berlin 
crisis  and  our  global  conflict  with  Com- 
munist imperialism. 


In  that  address,  the  President  re- 
quested approximately  $3.5  billion  in  ap- 
propriations to  bolster  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary strength,  arid  authority  to  call  up 
250,000  men  in  the  Ready  Reserves  of 
the  armed  services. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  May  25.  the 
President  made  an  unusual  personal  ap- 
pearance before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress  to  deliver  a  special  message 
entitled  "Urgent  National  Needs"  At 
that  time,  he  also  called  for  large  addi- 
tional expenditures  for  national  dcfen.se, 
and  for  space  exploration. 

Altogether,  the  President  has  now 
asked  for  an  addition  of  approximately 
$6  billion  to  the  defense  budget. 

In  the  May  25  message,  he  .stre.s.sed 
the  need  for  fKscal  responsibility  as  fol- 
lows : 

If  the  budget  now  increii.sed  by  the  needs 
of  our  security  i.i  to  be  held  to  manageable 
proportions — il  we  are  to  preserve  our  fiscal 
integrity  and  world  confidence  in  the  dui- 
Kir-  it  will  be  nece^^.sary  to  huld  tightly  to 
prudent  fiscal  it.^ndards 

He  appealed  to  Members  of  Congress 
to  refrain  from  adding  expenditures  to 
the  budget  he  had  submitted,  no  matter 
how  desirable  the  programs  might  be  for 
which  additional  spending  was  desired. 

The  President,  m  that  May  25  mes- 
sage, told  us: 

Our  security  and  progress  cannot  be 
rheaply  purch:>..sed;  and  their  price  must  be 
found  in  what  we  all  forgo  as  well  as  what 
v.c  riU  must  pay. 

I  have  reminded  the  Senate  of  the 
President's  words  in  the  past  and  I  must 
again  stress  them  as  we  consider  H  R, 
7035. 

A  I  have  said,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations completed  its  action  on 
H.R.  7035  before  the  President  made  his 
address  to  the  Nation  on  Tuesday  night, 
warning  the  people  of  the  grim  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  and  the 
heavy  defense  burdens  we  must  bear. 

In  H.R.  7035,  the  ccmmittee  has  rec- 
ommended appropriations  far  in  excess 
of  the  President's  recommendations  in 
his  revised  budget 

In  one  section  of  the  bill,  that  dealing 
with  public  health  services,  the  com- 
mittee exceeded  the  President's  revi-sed 
requests  by  almost  $273  million. 

That  amount  of  money  is  almost 
enough  to  buy  three  Polaris  submarines, 
armed  with  their  ballistic  niis-siles.  to 
add  to  our  retaliatory  power,  and  thus 
help  to  prevent  an  attack  upon  us  by 
our  Communist  adversaries.  It  is 
enough  to  buy  large  quantities  of  other 


military  equipment  and  weapons  systems 
which  we  need  for  our  national  security. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate 
from  the  other  body,  the  appropriations 
for  public  health  services  already  had 
been  increased  above  the  President's  re- 
vi.sed  requests. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  distinguished  former 
Governor  of  my  State.  Abraham  Ridicoff , 
sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  contained  substantially  more 
than  the  President  requested,  and  that 
the  largest  excess  amount  involved — 
$.t3  million — was  in  the  budget  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

This  budget — 

The  Secretary  wroie.  referring  to  the 
NIH  budget — hearings,  pages  1418- 
1421  — 

was  given  most  careful  consideration  by  the 
President  In  relation  to  other  elements  of 
the  budget  and  a  recommendation  was 
made  which  would  provide  for  substantial 
forward  progress  in  t.he  field  of  medical  re- 
search. Tlie  recommendation  took  account 
of  other  competing  demands  upon  tlie 
budget  and  the  rapid  progress  which  has 
occurred  hi  medical  research  In  recent  years 

Speaking  in  more  general  t^rms  about 
the  budget  of  his  Department,  the  Sec- 
rotary  stressed  the  need  for  fi.scal 
prudence. 

He  told  the  commitiet? ; 

The  budget  estimates  as  amended  by  the 
Pre.  ident  represented  a  S'Und  plan  to  per- 
mit marked  Improvemerit  lu  the  health, 
education,  arid  welfare  pro^^rams  adni;n- 
istered  by  this  Department.  Tliis  pl.m 
reflected  a  careful  consideration  of  the  ncpd 
f'>r  fiscal  prtidence  and  of  the  proportion  of 
the  total  budget  resources  which  shftild 
be  applied  to  health,  education,  and  wel- 
lare  acti\itles. 

Despite  thi=;  appeal  from  the  Sece- 
tary.  the  Senate  committee  proceeded  to 
add  huge  sums  to  the  public  health  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
thi.s  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  which 
shows  President  Kennedy's  revised  re- 
quests for  appropriations  for  certain 
activities,  the  allowance  made  in  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House,  the  amounts  in 
the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, and  the  amounts  the  Senate  com- 
mittee allowance  exceeds  the  President's 
requests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn.  a.s 
follows : 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  total 
of  the  excess  is  $277,670,000. 

My  amendment,  Mr.  President,  would 
simply  cut  bckck  the  funds  provided  for 
these  activities  to  those  requested  by 
President  Kennedy,  and  thus  accomplish 
a  savings  in  the  bill  of  $277,670,000. 

Mr.  President,  no  appropriations  have 
more  appeal  than  those  made  to  help  the 
sick,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  and  for  re- 
search to  discover  cures  for  the  crippling 
and  killing  diseases  that  afflict  mankind. 

It  is  difficult  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
reduce  appropriations  for  these  activities 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the 
committee,  and  d.fficult  to  vote  for  such 
an  amendment,  simply  because  of  the 
emotional  factor  and  the  fear  of  being 
thought  hard-henrted. 

But,  Mr.  Pi-esid'nt,  there  comes  a  time 
when  our  words  about  the  need  for  fiscal 
prudence  and  for  a  curtailment  in  non- 
essential expenditures  must  be  followed 
by  deeds. 

I  believe  that  time  has  been  too  long 
delayed,  and  we  must  face  the  issue  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  a  compassionate  man, 
ai^d  so  is  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  'Welfare.  They  are  con- 
cerned, as  are  all  Senators,  with  helping 
the  sick,  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind,  and  are  anxious  to  provide  enough 
funds  for  this  parpose,  and  for  the  nec- 
essary research  which  can  lead  to  better 
health  for  all  our  people. 

In  their  judgment,  the  amounts  that 
they  have  recommended  are  ample,  and 
the  additions  proposed  by  the  committee 
are  not  needed.  An  adequate  program — 
indeed,  a  generous  program — can  be  had 
without  the  committee's  additions. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  repeat 
the  hope  I  expressed  earlier  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  give 
support  on  this  occasion  to  those  of  us 
in  the  Senate  who  are  trying  to  help  him 
achieve  fiscal  responsibility  and  fiscal 
prudence  in  our  National  Government  in 
this  time  of  emergency.  Should  the 
White  House  throw  its  powers  of  persua- 
sion behind  my  amendment,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  distinguishe(d  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfield],  it  will  not  fail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  letter  of  Secretary  Ribicoft 
from  which  I  have  quoted  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sechet/uit  or  Hi^ai  th. 

EDrG.^TTo^f .  akd  Welfare. 

Washington.  May  22.  1961. 
Hon.   IJSTEB    Hill, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  arid  Eclated  Agencies,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  US.  Seriate, 
Wa.'ihington,  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chaihman:  The  House  of  Rej>- 
resc'.itatlves  has  completed  action  on  H.R. 
7035.  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies appropriations  bill  for  1962.  The  House 
action  effected  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
budget  estimates,  as  amended.  Involving  in- 
crea-ses  of  $82  8  million  and  decreases  of 
$34.6  million  ai.d  resulting  in  a  net  Increase 
of  $4a.2  million  above  Uie  estimates  Bip- 
pro\  td  by  President  Kennedy. 


The  budget  estimates  as  amended  by  the 
President  represented  a  sound  plan  to  per- 
mit marked  improvement  In  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  programs  adminis- 
tered by  this  Department.  This  jilan  re- 
flected a  careful  conalderation  of  trie  need 
for  fiscal  prudence  and  of  the  proportion  of 
the  total  budget  resources  which  should  be 
applied  to  health,  education,  and  welfare 
actl'.itles. 

In  reviewing  these  recommendations  and 
exercising  its  judgment,  the  House  ap- 
proved additional  reaources  for  several 
meritorious  activities  and,  at  the  sa;ne  time, 
rcconunended  some  reductions  in  the  Presi- 
cients  estina.ites.  The  House  action  can  be 
viewed  basically  as  an  endorsement  of  tlie 
President's  reconimendatlons  since  the  net 
addition  of  funds  Is  not  In  propcrtlon  to 
the  total,  a  major  departure  from  tne  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  Nevertheless,  th  s  would 
involve  the  expenditure  of  substantial  sums 
in   excess  of  the  President's  budge' . 

In  order  to  assist  the  Senate  In  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  appropriations  bill,  the 
several  operating  agencies  are  preparing  spe- 
cific statements  of  the  effects  of  the  House 
action. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  iripact  on 
program  operations  of  the  reductions  Im- 
posed by  the  House.  I  am  requesiting  the 
Senate  to  restore  funds  reduced  by  the 
H'juse  in  only  a  few  cases  where  the  de- 
rreas  s  would  in  my  opinion  Impair  effec- 
tive operations.  There  are  five  items  of  re- 
duction nvxde  by  the  House  which  I  Btrongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  restore  In  whole  or  in 
part.  The  restoration  requested  amounts  to 
$2,337,000.  These  Items  are  discussed  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

DEFENSE     EDUCATIONAL     ACTIVmES 

Reductions  made  by  the  House  are  $1 
million  for  national  defense  feUowshlps  and 
$350,000  for  Institutes  for  counseling  and 
guidance  personnel.  Restoration  of  one- 
half  of  the  former  cut  Is  requested  as  well 
as  all  of  the  latter  reduction. 

The  graduate  fellowship  program  author- 
ized by  title  IV  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Is  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution toward  strengthening  programs  of 
advanced  study  in  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Is  encouraging  graduate  stu- 
dents to  prepMu-e  for  college  teaching.  These 
are  worthy  efforts  to  prepare  our  colleges 
and  universltlee  to  meet  the  demands  of  ris- 
ing enrollment.s  and  the  need  for  Increasing 
numtjers  of  highly  trained  Individuals  In 
every  field  of  learning.  Current  estimates 
indicate  that  the  totai  amount  of  the  budget 
request  cannot  be  used  for  the  fellowship 
program  since  the  number  of  fellows  who 
drop  out  of  the  program  is  running  some- 
what higher  than  originally  estimated. 
Since  under  existing  legislation  substitute 
awards  cannot  be  made  to  replace  dropouts, 
the  full  needs  of  this  program  can  be  met 
with  an  appropriation  of  $22,262,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $500,000  over  the  House  allowance. 

Institutes  for  counseling-^ -and  guidance 
personnel  as  authorized  by  title  V,  part  B. 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  institutions  and 
Individuals  to  promote  the  improvement  in 
qualifications  of  Individuals  who  are  en- 
gaged In  counseling  and  guidance  in  second- 
ary schools  or  who  are  teaching  in  those 
schools  and  are  preparinf?  to  engajre  in  coun- 
seling and  guidance.  This  program  comple- 
ments other  provisions  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  plays  an  Imporuint 
part  In  the  whole  effort  to  insure  that  the 
youths  of  the  country  receive  the  maximum 
training  of  which  they  are  capable.  We  can- 
not as  a  Nation  afford  to  relax  our  efforts 
to  provide  the  best  possible  counseling  and 
guidance  services  for  secondkry  school  stu- 
dents at  a  time  when  so  many  able  students 
are  rK>t  fully  utilizing  their  talents.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  full  amount  of 
the  budget  estimate  can  be  used  effectively 
lor  these  institutes. 


KAL^PTFS    AN'D   TXPT^ST.S.    OFTTCE    OF    FDrrATTON 

Tlie  House  reduced  the  amount  for  "Sal- 
r^ries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Education"  by 
S500,000:  and  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  this  reduction 
wa.s  t-o  be  applied  primarily  to  the  additional 
pasiiions  requested  and  to  related  expenses 
Tiiis  recluction  wo\ild  mean  the  eiiminaticvM 
(A  38  of  the  requested  positions  and  wvjuici 
curtail  other  planned  activities  in  the  field;; 
of  ir.tcrn&tional  education  and  statistics  and 
research.  President  Kennedy  has  high- 
lighted the  importance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's leadership  and  assistance  in  the 
held  of  education  both  in  his  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  American  ediica- 
Kon  and  in  his  budget  amendment  request- 
ing an  additional  $1.9  million  above  the 
budget  estimate  previously  submitted  l'>r 
the  office.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Increase  the  range  and  depth 
of  its  leadership  and  services  in  order  to 
assLst  States,  localities,  and  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  to  develop  high  quah'y 
educational  programs  and  to  help  make 
t^em  available  to  increasing  numbers  of 
students.  We  would  faU  to  live  up  to  this 
responsibility  were  we  to  lag  further  behind 
in  such  critical  areas  as  the  Improvement 
of  the  timeliness,  comprehensiveness,  and 
quality  of  educational  statistics  or  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  English  and  to 
ideniify  and  encourage  maximum  effort  on 
the  p>art  of  talented  youths. 

GENERAL  HEALTH  GRANTS 

A  reduction  of  $820,000  was  made  by  the 
House  in  the  estimate  for  the  general  hcr.Uh 
grants  to  States  administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  This  represented  the  total 
increase  requested  for  1962.  These  grants 
are  available  for  expenditure  under  State 
plans  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  for 
those  areas  of  health  services  which  the 
States  themselves  have  identified  as  wurthy 
cf  supyx)rt;  and,  therefore,  these  grants  pro- 
vide an  Important  supplement  to  th^  cate- 
gorical prants  In  the  health  field.  These 
funds  which  help  support  the  basic  opera- 
tion of  State  and  local  health  departments 
are  frequently  used  to  inaugurate,  tuppxjrt. 
and  improve  programs  of  preventive  health 
services.  Denial  of  the  proposed  increase 
would  seriously  hamper  pilans  to  stimulate 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  State  and 
local  health  programs  to  newer  fields,  pri- 
marily in  the  area  of  radiological  health. 

SALAKTES     AND      EXPENSES.      BTTBEAU      OF      PUB!  IC 
_  ASSISTANCE 

TTie  Housf^tTovided  $79,000  less  than  w.'.s 
requested  for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance."  Although  this 
reduction  is  small,  its  effects  are  important. 
In  1962.  the  Bureau  will  have  the  far- 
rer.chlng  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
Federal  interest  in  the  expenditure  of  over 
$2  billion  of  Federal  funds.  At  the  same 
time  the  Bureau  will  attempt  to  provide  coi.- 
sultative  services  and  policy  guidance  to  tic 
States  in  the  developnient  of  their  progr.uiis. 
Viev.ed  against  the  magnitude  of  these  pro- 
granis  and  responsibUitles,  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  is  relatively  small. 

Furthermore,  since  the  1962  estimate  f<.>r 
tliis  item  was  submitted  to  the  Conjre&.s, 
legislation  providing  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  parents  has  been  en- 
acted. Also,  provision  was  made  for  Federal 
participation  in  foster  family  care  for  chil- 
dien  who  are  removed  from  their  homes 
tlirough  court  action.  Tlie  same  legislation 
increased  Federal  participation  in  the  pay- 
ment of  vendor  medical  care  payments  and 
in  grants  to  States  for  training  of  public 
welfare  p>ersonnel. 

In  order  to  implement  the  new  legislation, 
an  amendment  to  the  1962  budget  for  addi- 
tional funds  Is  currently  under  consideration 
In  the  executive  branch.  To  reduce  the 
budget  currently  pending  before  Congress  iu 
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the  face  of  the  additiunal  responsibiUties 
resulting  from  the  newly  eniicted  legislation 
IS  inconsistent  with  the  additional  demands 
which  are  being  made  upon  the  Bureau 
Consequently,  the  restoration  of  the  $79,000 
reduction  proposed  by  the  House  as 
requested. 

SALARIES     AND     EXPENSES.     OFFICE     OK     FIELD 
ADMINISTRATION 

Elimination  of  20  of  the  additional  re- 
quested positions  would  be  necessary  if  the 
House  action  in  reducing  the  request  for 
•Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Field  Ad- 
ministration" were  to  be  sustained.  Eighteen 
of  these  positions  were  requested  to  augment 
the  resources  of  the  regional  director  in 
working  with  the  broad  scope  of  the  De- 
partment's programs  in  the  field,  particularly 
m  subject  matter  areas  which  cut  across 
agency  lines  such  as  rural  development,  mi- 
gratory labor,  and  urban  area  assistance  An 
ever-increasing  volume  of  interpretative  and 
tactual  materials  dealing  with  such  subjects"' 
must  be  gathered  and  analyzed  in  the  re- 
gional offices.  Failure  to  provide  these  posi- 
tions would  impair  the  effectiveness  of  Che 
regional  directors  in  providing  consultative 
services  to  Governors,  other  public  officials, 
and  community  and  voluntary  groups.  The 
remaining  two  positions  are  needed  for  the 
State  merit  systems  program  to  cope  with 
increased  vcirkloads  a.ssociated  with  the  1960 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments,  especiallv 
those  involving  merit  systems  requirements 
tor  the  administration  of  programs  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged. 

With  respect  to  the  increases  amount ing 
to  »82  8  million  proposed  by  the  House.  1 
have  already  commented  on  the  overall  rela- 
tionship of  the  House  action  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  the  importance  of  fiscal 
restraint  and  of  maintaining  a  proper  rela- 
tionship among  the  many  demands  of  the 
several  departments  ar.d  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  general  observation.i.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  rerrain  of  the  specific 
increases  proposed  by  the  Hoiue 

NATIONAL     INSTITfTFS     OK     HEALTH 

The  largest  increase — $58  million- -i.s  m 
the  budget  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  budget  was  given  most  careful 
consideration  by  the  President  in  relation  to 
other  elements  of  the  budget  and  a  recom- 
mendation was  made  which  would  provide 
for  substantial  forward  progress  in  the  field 
of  medical  research  The  recommendation 
took  account  of  other  competing  demands 
upon  the  budget  and  the  rapid  progress 
which  has  occurrftd  in  medical  research  in 
recent  years.  I  urge  that  you  take  account 
of  these  considerations  as  you  pri)ceed  with 
the  budget  of  this  Department.  If.  despite 
these  factors,  you  should  ce)nclucle  that  the 
additional  sums  included  by  the  House 
should  be  retained,  we  shall,  of  course,  see 
that  they  are  adnnni.stered  as  eflfctively  as 
possible. 

GRANTS      FOR      CANCER      RESEARCH      FAMLITIES 

Tlie  House  provided  $5  millinp.  for  non- 
matching  grants  for  construction  of  cancer 
re.search  facilities.  The  administration  has 
gi'.en  thorough  consideration  to  health  re- 
search facility  needs  The  budget  requests 
$W  million  for  grants  for  health  research 
fac.Uties  under  existing  authority  that  ex- 
pires on  June  30.  1962.  and  draft  legislation 
h;is  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
administration  that  would  extend  this  pro- 
tjr.im  for  an  additional  3  years  and  would  in- 
ir.crease  the  authorization  for  this  program 
to  $50  million  Under  the  administration's 
proposal  Federal  grants  would  be  required  to 
be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  applicant 
institutions.  In  addition,  authority  is  sought 
to  authorize  construction  of  facilities  directly 
or  by  grant  without  matching  requirements 
when  the  facility  is  desisned  to  serve  a  na- 
tional or  regional  objective.  Th.e  House  ac- 
tion  provides    no   such    crur-na    'out    inst.'~ad 


authorizes  a  portion  of  the  applications  for 
cancer  research  facilities  to  be  fully  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government  while  the  re- 
mainder could  only  be  supported  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis.  Great  inequities  are  pos- 
sible under  these  circumstances  unless  the 
legislation  identifies  a  ba;.is  for  determining 
eligibility  for  nonmatchmg  grants.  Without 
such  an  expression  of  public  policy  by  Con- 
gress, a  few  institutions  could  receive  the 
benefit  of  full  financing  of  their  facilities 
without  a  clear  means  of  distinguishing  them 
from  those  institutions  not  receiving  this 
benefit  It  is  therefore  recommended  that 
this  provision   be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

GRANTS  FOR   HOSPITAL  RESEARC  H  FACILITIES 

A  $10  million  increase  was  made  for  grants 

for  the  construction  of  hospital  research 
facilities  Tliis  additional  sum  is  intended 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  experimental 
hospitals  which  may  hold  promise  of  reduc- 
ing operating  costs  in  respect  to  intensive 
treatment.  While  this  idea  may  have  merit, 
this  Department  has  not  had  adequate  op- 
portunity to  study  the  full  implications  of 
this  approach  It  is  recommended,  there- 
fore that  the  Department  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  review  it  very  carefully  and.  if 
it  IS  found  to  be  sufficiently  meritorious. 
funds  could  be  inchided  m  the  1963  budget 

At'THOPITY    TO    TRANSFER    VP    TO    .i     PERCENT    OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE  Fl'NDS 

One  of  the  selected  number  of  amend- 
ments made  by  President  Kennedy  to  the 
1962  bttdget  was  to  request  authority  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  transfer  funds  among 
administrative  expense  appropriations,  pro- 
vided that  no  appropriation  could  be  in- 
cre;i.sed  or  decreased  bv  more  than  5  percent. 
As  I  stressed  in  my  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee,  this  would  be  an  extremely 
valuable  tool  in  assessing  the  programs  ai 
the  Department,  by  determining  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  Congress  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  being  administered  effi- 
ciently and  economically  During  the  cour.se 
ol  the  hearings  munerous  .ireas  were  identi- 
fied ,is  being  the  types  of  needs  or  activities 
which  could  be  appropriately  handled  un- 
der the  transfer  authority  requests^d  In  an 
organization  the  size  of  this  Department, 
which  will  invoUe  the  expenditure  of  over 
•$4  billion  in  1962  and  a  staffing  of  over 
66.000  employees,  some  flexibility  in  admin- 
istration is  es.sential.  The  authority  re- 
quested would  be  u.sed  sparingly,  and  I, 
strcjugly   urge   its   inclusion   in   the  bill. 

APPROPRIATIi    N"    STRfCTtTRE 

The  House  in  acting  on  the  1962  appro- 
priations bill  made  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  appropriation  structure.  These 
changes  were  for  the  most  part  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  appropriations  for  each 
of  the  major  activities  of  the  community 
health  and  environmental  health  programs 
of  the  Ptiblic  HeiirLli  Scr\lcc  This  practice 
of  gi-.ing  each  program  and  major  activity 
a  separate  appropriation  in  the  Department 
of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  is  con- 
tr.iry  to  the  trends  with  respect  to  all  other 
departments.  I  am  informed  that  there  has 
been  a  concerted  effort  between  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  consolidate  ap- 
propriat;on.s  throughout  the  Government 
and  to  thus  ininin^ize  central  fiscal  control 
operations,  simplify  rep(;>rling.  and  consoli- 
dation of  national  reporting,  and  to  make 
the  budget  document  shorter  and  n;ore  read- 
ily understood  The  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment included  an  appropriation  structure 
that  was  more  nearly  In  conformity  with 
the  Go\ernment-wide  practice  and  grouped 
the  activities  of  certain  major  organizations 
into  a  single  appropriation  btit  with  more 
complete  and  meaningful  breakdov.ns  by  ac- 
tivity than  heretofore.  The  House  action 
pro",  ides  more  separate  appropriations  for 
till-   Department    than   exists   in    any   other 


department  It  is  theref(jre  recommended 
that  the  appropriation  structure  proposed 
in  the  budget  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
be  substituted  for  the  House  propo.sal 

Taken  tt)gether.  these  requested  amend- 
ments will  in  my  judgment  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  Department  to  serve  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  fiscal  year  1962  Siiould  you 
or  the  committee  desire  any  lurther  infor- 
mation concerning  these  amendments  we 
will  l)e  happy  to  furnish  it  at  once 
Sincerely  yours 

AliRAll^.M   KiBICOFF. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  and  ^!r  KEFAUVER 
addressed  thf  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Washinf^ton  ha.s  the  floor. 

Ml-  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  no 
Senator  can  hold  the  floor  and  still  sit 
in  his  chair.  That  is  in  the  teeth  of  all 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  deny 
the  rit-ht  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  be  recounized,  if  he  wishes  to  be.  but 
I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  established  a 
precedent  that  a  Senator  can  hold  the 
floor  while  he  is  sittini^  in  his  chair. 
That  is  in  the  very  teeth  of  everythinu 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  provide  for.  I 
am  perfectly  willina  to  defer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne.>sec.  but  no  Senator  can 
hold  the  floor  and  at  the  same  time  be  in 
his  chair,  except  by  unanimous  consent. 


DE.A.TH    OF    SILLIMAN     EVANS.    JR.. 
PUBLISHER    OF     THE    NASHVILLE 

TENNESSEAN 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  shocked  and  distre.s.sed  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  SilUman  Evans,  Ji  .  publish- 
er of  the  Nashville  Tenne.ssean.  He 
pa.ssed  away  at  his  home  near  Nashville 
thi.N  morninif. 

Tlu"  passing  of  this  out^standins  youn^ 
man  at  the  a^e  of  36  is  a  terrible  lo.ss  to 
the  people  of  my  State  of  Tenne.ssee  and 
to  the  Nation.  It  is  a  tremendous  per- 
.sonal  loss  to  me 

SilUman  Evans.  Jr  .  was  one  of  our 
very  best  and  most  valuable  citizens  and 
my  close  peisonal  fiiend.  He  was  a  man 
of  much  courase  and  a  great  liberal 
leader  whose  direction  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  liberal  newspapers  will  be 
sorely  mi.ssed  His  wide  circle  of  friends 
included  many  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Just  as  did  his  distinguished  father. 
Silliman  Evans.  Sr..  he  championed 
many  progressive  causes  and  ^ave  lead- 
ership throughout  the  State  of  Tennessee 
to  what  was  just  and  right 

Silliman  Evans.  Jr.  did  not  slop  at 
this  woi  thy  task.  He  actively  worked 
for  the  principles  m  which  hf  believed 
in  the  Democratic  Party.  His  conlii- 
bution  to  the  Democratic  advisory  coun- 
cil was  invaluable  He  was  a  close  per- 
sonal fnend  of  Vice  President  Johnson 
Hi.,  service  to  his  ideal :  and  his  Nation 
as  a  member  of  the  Vice  President's  Cbm- 
miHee  on  Racial  Equality  were  just  be- 
ginning   when    deatli    intervened. 

What  Silliman  Evans.  Jr..  has  done 
and  stood  for  will  live  long  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  great  qualities  and  abilities. 
It  will  serve  as  a  foundation  in  the  years 
to  come  for  all  those  who  shared  his  be- 
lli fs  and  worked  for  the  betterment  of 
our   Nation    and    its   everv   community. 
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To  his  wife,  Frances,  his  mother  and  all 
his  family  and  associates  on  the  Tennes- 
sean,  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pre«;ident.  will  my 
colleagrue  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in 
the  expression  of  distress  and  regrret 
made  by  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league upon  the  untimely  passing  in  Ten- 
nessee earlier  today  of  Silliman  Evans. 
Jr.  Mr.  Evans'  ranpc  of  intere.'^t  -was 
national  in  scope;  and  the  scope  of  his 
sei"vice  ranged  from  service  to  individ- 
uals, to  local  programs  of  progress,  to 
the  interests  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
the  Nation,  and.  indeed,  the  free  world. 

Cut  in  the  mold  of  his  late  father, 
whose  name  he  bore.  Silliman  E>ans.  Jr., 
had  a  heart  that  was  true.  His  record 
has  been  one  of  service  to  his  fellowmen ; 
one  of  service  to  causes  for  progress. 

As  a  publisher,  he  wix)te  his  mark  as 
a  progressive,  courageous  publisher  of  a 
liberal,  progressive,  democratic  newspa- 
per. Kis  friends  encompass  the  leaders 
of  our  Nation  and,  as  my  coUeaeut  has 
said,  many  Members  of  this  body. 

But  his  friendships  wi  re  not  confined 
to  those  occupying  exalted  status.  Many 
men  of  lowlier  walks  of  life  claimed  him 
as  their  personal  friend  ;  and  indeed  they 
had  every  right  to  do  so,  for  his  vei-y 
impulse  was  for  the  betterment  of  the 
ma.ss  of  mankind. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Evans  is  untimely 
at  so  young  an  age.  I  wish  to  join  with 
my  colleague  in  the  extension  and  ex- 
pression of  regret  and  sympathy  to  Mr. 
Evans'  widow,  Mi-s.  Frances  Evans ;  to  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Silliman  EN'ans,  Sr. ;  and 
to  his  only  brother.  Amon  Carter  E^'ans. 

This  expression  of  sympathy  goes  also 
to  his  associates,  his  close  personal 
friends,  in  the  publication  of  a  great 
newspaper. 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  Evan.s,  the  Na- 
tion, the  State  of  Tennessee,  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  and  the  Na.shville  Tennessean.  as 
well  as  ills  family  and  his  friends,  have 
suffered  a  great  and  irreparable  loss. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUl'ER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senators 
ifrom  Tennessee  in  expressing  regret  at 
the  untimely  passing  of  Silliman  Evans, 
Jr.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  his 
father  for  many  years  as  a  very  fine, 
vigorous,  able  newspaper  publisher  and 
editor.  Following  his  death.  I  saw  his 
son  and  namesake  take  over  that  news- 
paper, a  newspaper,  by  the  way.  which 
circulates  wndely  tLrou.ahout  my  section 
of  Alabama. 

I  have  had  the  pkdsurc  of  knowing 
Silliman  Evans  personally,  I  have  long 
watched  his  work,  and  I  have  seen  how 
he  has  attained  effective  leadership  not 
only  in  the  new.spaper  world,  but  in 
movements  of  every  kind  that  worked 
for  the  good  of  the  particular  area 
which  he  was  .semng. 

I  .join  with  both  the  Senators  from 
Tenne.ssee  in  expressing  regret  and  ex- 
tending sympathy  to  the  loved  ones  of 
Mr.  Evans. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  join  with  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  in  expressing  deep 
re^rret  at  the  passing  of  Silliman  Evans, 
Jr.  His  father  and  he  himself  were 
friends  of  mine  for  many  years.  We 
shall  all  mi.ss  him.  He  was  an  able  pub- 
lisher, a  good  friend,  and  a  great 
American. 

I  ejcpress  deep  symp>athy  to  Mrs  Evans 
and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I. 
too.  had  the  great  privilege  of  knowing 
Sillin-van  Evans.  Sr.,  and  also  Silliman 
Evans.  Jr.  I  appreciate  the  kind  things 
which  have  been  said  by  the  Senators 
from  Tenne.ssee,  as  will  others  who  will 
mourn  the  loss  of  this  fine  young  man, 
.just  as  we  mourned  the  passing  of  his 
father. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  convey  to  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Evans  my  personal  regret  at 
the  great  lass  the  Nation  has  suffered. 

Mr.  KEFAU"VER.  I  shall  certainly  do 
so. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Tennessee 
in  their  expressions  of  regret  at  the  un- 
timely passuig  of  this  able  and  distin- 
guished young  American  at  the  early 
age  of  36. 

The  f>eople  of  my  State  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Silliman  Evans  was  a  native 
of  Texas,  having  been  born  at  Fort 
■Worth,  alLiiough  his  most  notable  serv- 
ice was  in  Tennessee,  where,  as  editor 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  his  influ- 
ence was  widespread,  not  only  in  Ten- 
nessee, but  throughout  the  Nation,  as 
well. 

Mr.  Evans  was  a  great  influence,  par- 
ticularly in  my  State;  and  while  in  the 
shock  of  the  passing  of  this  young  and 
brilliant  leader  partisan  politics  have 
not  been  m.enLioned,  I  believe  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  his  political 
influence  in  my  State. 

He  was  an  ardent  Democrat.  I  have 
been  acquainted  witli  him  for  about  9 
years.  He  was  a  great  protagonist  of  Uie 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee iMr.  KEFAUVER  J,  when  he  was 
urged  by  his  friends  to  seek  the  Presi- 
dency; and  he  was  also  a  great  supporter 
when  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  a  candidate  for  Uie 
Vice  Presidency. 

Mr.  Evans  was  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  the  Democratic  Party  during  its  days 
of  defeat  and  its  darkest  days,  when 
some  of  Its  friends  were  rather  reticent 
and  not  very  outspoken  in  its  defense. 

Mr.  Evans'  record  of  service  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  went  beyond 
party  lines.  Most  of  all.  he  worked  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  sought  to 
use  instrumentalities  which  would  bring 


about    the    great    advances    which    he 
Wished  to  be  made  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  the  loss  we  have  suf- 
fered transcends  party  lines.  It  is  a 
national  loss:  and  it  will  be  felt  keenly 
in  my  State,  which  is  proud  of  the  honor 
of  having  been  the  place  of  birth  of  this 
great  American. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Tennessee  [Senators  Ke- 
FAuvER  and  Gore]  in  expressing  my  deep 
sorrow  in  the  passing  of  Silliman  Evans, 
Jr.,  and  my  sjTnpathy  to  his  family. 
Mr.  Evans"  contributions  were  many  and 
varied,  and  \<e  were  all  better  off  because 
of  him. 

His  courage  and  sagacity  were  ex- 
traordinary, his  perception  of  events  was 
penetrating,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  State 
and  country  was  unquestioned. 

We  will  all  miss  him  because  we  valued 
his  fine  friendship,  his  sound  advice,  and 
his  unfailing  understanding. 

To^is  family,  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  I 
c!<tend  our  deep  sympathy  in  their  loss. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  able  colleagues  from  Ten- 
nes.see,  and  from  other  States,  in  express- 
ing my  deep  regret  over  the  passing  of 
Silliman  Evans,  Jr.  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean. 

I  knew  Mr.  Evans'  fatlier,  Silliman 
Evans,  Sr.,  and  his  fine  son  personally. 
Their  leadership  in  many  causes  of  jus- 
tice were  always  an  inspiration  to  me. 

Silliman  Evans.  Jr.,  was  never  afraid 
to  take  a  courageous  and  dedicated  siand 
in  behalf  of  a  principle  or  a  program  in 
which  he  believed,  even  though  such  a 
position  might  have  been  unpopular  at 
the  moment. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  make  a  personal 
contribution  to  politics,  either.  His  be- 
lief in  and  his  action  for  the  Democratic 
Paity  set  an  example  in  which  any  citi- 
zen might  well  be  proud. 

Men  of  stature  and  ability,  of  courage 
and  action,  such  as  Silliman  Evans.  Jr.. 
are  too  rare  in  our  life  today. 

His  untimely  death  is  a  serious  lass  to 
the  political  and  social  scene  of  our  Na- 
tion. His  place  will  be  most  difficult  to 
fill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  in  yielding  this  amourit 
of  time. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1962 

Tiie  Senate  resimied  the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  bill  (HR.  7445)  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent 
executive  buieaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  independent  offices  bill  was  :n  Liie 
committee  and  when  we  were  engaged 
in  maiking  up  the  bill,  I  pix)po6ed  an 
amendment  to  the  pajt  of  the  bill  which 
affects  the  appropriations  for  tiie  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration;   I  refer  to 
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the  part  which  has  to  do  with  the  >ab- 
sidy  which  is  granted  for  helicopters. 

It  so  happens  that  in  the  United  States 
there  are  three  heUcopter  companies 
which  have  been  receiving  a  direct  sub- 
sidy since  1954;  and  prior  to  that  time 
they  received  payments  for  flying  the 
mails.  Those  three  companies  were  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and 
Los  Angeles;  and  since  1954  they  have 
received  an  outright  subsidy  of  more 
than  $36  million,  and  the  payment  of 
even  more  than  that  for  flying  the  mails. 

Over  the  last  several  years  there  have 
been  pending  a  large  number  of  applica- 
tions from  helicopter  companies  in  other 
cities,'  who  have  been  seeking  to  shave 
in  this  subsidy.  But  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  has  confined  it  to  these  three 
companies,  and  would  not  even  permit 
a  hearing  to  be  held  on  the  applications 
which  were  filed  in  connection  with 
other  cities.  For  instance,  certain  plane 
service  which  originates  in  the  Capital 
City  of  Washington  goes  from  Friend- 
ship Airport,  and  others  go  from  the  Na- 
tional Airport ;  but  no  helicopter  service 
is  being  installed  to  transport  passengers 
from  one  airport  to  the  other,  although 
these  three  companies  have  continued 
to  receive  the  subsidy  over  the  years. 

In  the  committee,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  sum  allowed  for 
helicopters — which,  I  state  parentheti- 
cally, is  $6,900,000  for  next  year— should 
be  paid  to  any  one  helicopter  operator 
in  any  one  year.  I  proposed  that  amend- 
ment in  an  effort  to  see  to  it  that  other 
cities  have  a  chance,  finally,  to  receive 
part  of  this  subsidy. 

In  passing.  I  may  say  it  is  the  rawest 
subsidy  that  is  paid  by  our  Govern- 
ment. To  my  mind,  there  is  less  justifica- 
tion for  paying  heUcopter  companies  a 
subsidy  for  transporting  passengers 
within  cities  than  there  is  for  any 
other  subsidy  on  the  books.  But  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 
margin  in  the  committee. 

I  intended  to  bring  up  the  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  served 
notice  that  I  intended  to  do  so.  But 
after  considering  all  aspects  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  decided  not  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment on  the  floor.  I  took  that  position 
for  the  reason  that  I  find  in  the  state- 
ment by  the  Hoii-e  committee  the 
following; 

This  is  the  last  yenr  the  cimmraee  plans 
to  recommend  funds  lor  subsidy  lur  heli- 
ciipter  operation,  and  tiie  .unount  m  1962 
lor  this  pnrpo.se  h.is  been  reduced  from  ti;e 
$6,900,000  budget  estmiate  to  -So  million 
tnd  earmarked  in  tlie  bill  at  not  to  exceed 
this  i^mount,  Tiie  total  amount  of  tlie 
subsidy  paid  out  -nice  1954  to  the  tiiree 
helicopter  companies  will  be  more  than  ■$.T''! 
million,  including  the  rechiced  amoun'  in- 
cluded   in    the    bill    lor    1962 

I  may  say  tho  Senate  committee  voted 
10  restore  that  reduction,  and  voted  to 
make  the  appropiiation.  $6,900,000.  the 
lull  amount  of  the  budget  estimate 

The  Senate  committee  discussed  the 
matter  at  some  length.  I  shall  not  read 
all  the  record  of  that  discussion,  but 
It  is  said  that  the  committee  is  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  helicopter  subsidy 
^-hould  be  ended  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, although   the  Senate  committee 


does  defend  the  helicopter  subsidy.  But 
the  committee  does  say  that  the  subsidy 
should  be  ended  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 

I  have  decided  that  it  would  be  better 
to  let  the  matter  be.  this  year,  rather 
than  place  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  these  companies.  If  my 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  thus 
requiring  that  not  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  subsidy  could  be  paid  to  any  one 
company,  the  result  would  be  to  bring 
other  helicopter  companies  into  opera- 
tion: and  then,  next  year,  instead  of 
being  confronted  with  powerful  forces, 
which  sometimes  are  called  Robbies,  rep-  ■ 
resenting  New  York,  Chicatio.  and  Los 
Angeles,  defending  the  hehcoptei-  subsidy 
and  requesting  even  larger  amounts, 
representatives  of  several  other  citie> 
v.ould  no  doubt  make  similar  requests 
So  I  have  decided  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  let  the  matter  stand  as  it  is,  this 
year,  rather  than  attempt  to  reduce  this 
amount  now.  even  tiiou^h  m  my  opinion 
it  IS  a  complete,  unadultt-iated  fraud, 
as  can'ied  m  this  bill 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  Pre.sident. 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chaii  >  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  in  regard  to  this 
subsidy.  May  I  point  out  that  on  page 
10  of  the  report  we  find  set  out  an  item 
of  $12  million  for  a  commercial  super- 
sonic mach  3  airplane.  The  House  re- 
duced the  amount  to  $10  niilhon:  but 
the  Senate  committee  has  recommended 
the  restoration  of  the  $2  million  reduc- 
tion, so  the  amount  remains  at  $12  mil- 
lion. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  knows,  those  ol  us  who  serve  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  are  unanimous 
in  agreement  that  we  should  develop  i 
military  airplane  with  a  mach  3  capac- 
ity. 

The  Department  of  Defense  says  it 
does  not  plan  to  use  additional  appro- 
priated funds  for  a  military  mach  3  air- 
plane. But  at  the  same  time  we  are 
going  to  start  .i  bioad,  new  development, 
requiring  the  expend'tuie  of  millions 
and  millions  of  dollai  s  to  develop  a  com- 
mercial airplane,  and  this  at  the  samo 
time  we  are  making  a  decision  not  to 
develop  as  a  weapons  system  a  military 
airplane  of  ccnparable  speed.  When  I 
asked  what  amount  this  airplane  would 
ultimately  cosi .  I  was  informed  that  cost 
would  be  betw  ^en  S.500  million  and  $700 
million. 

If  this  croos  'hrou'-ih.  commercial  trav- 
elers will  be  able  to  fly  from  London  to 
New  York  in  2'2  hours;  but  our  com- 
bat aircraft  c  tws  will  not  have  planes 
of  comparable  performance. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  may  say  that  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  the  men- 
tal operations  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
which  would  approve  the  expenditure 
of  $12  million  as  a  downpayment  on 
$400  million  or  $50n  million  for  the  de- 
velopment   of    a    supersonic    passenger 


plane,  but  would  resist,  every  step  of  the 
way,  the  efforts  that  we  have  been  mak- 
ing, to  obtain  appropriations  for  a  mili- 
tary plane  which  would  be  supersonic. 

The  defense  of  the  United  States  to- 
day, in  my  mind,  is  the  one  paramount 
objective,  or  should  be  the  one  para- 
mount objective,  of  every  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment: and  here  we  have  the  same 
Budget  Bureau  that  approved  this  ap- 
propriation, know mg  in  the  end  it  would 
involve  perhaps  $60C  million  or  $700  mil- 
lion before  it  was  completed  for  com- 
mercial super.sonic  purposes,  bitterly  re- 
sisting, and  impour.diny  and  refusing  to 
spend,  funds  we  have  appropriated  in 
an  efToi  t  to  insure  that  the  young  man- 
hood of  America  will  have  a  fightinu 
chance  to  return  after  having  delivered 
their  payloads  on  tiie  nties  of  our  enemy. 

iMr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ■ 

Mr.RUSSPXI.     I  yield 

Mr.   SYMINGTON.      I 


again    associate    myself 
remarks   of   the   Senator 
The  figure  now  for  the  B 
ably   less    than   the   figure    the 
administration    recommended 


sliould    like    to 
with    the    able 
from  Georgia. 
-70  IS  consider- 
previous 
for    this 


aiiplane.  The  Eisenhower  adminstra- 
tion  recommiMided  $358  million  This 
admmistiation  recommends  $220  mil- 
lion. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all 
tlie  committees  involved  m  the  S(-nate 
belie\e  this  figui"  should  not  be  reduced 
from  $358  million,  in  tact,  but  should 
be  increa.sed  to  $448  million,  so  we  can 
get  tlie  most  modern  manned  combat 
aircraft   as  quickly  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time  this  is  being  opposed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  the 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  has  already 
pointed  out,  we  now  have  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  camels  nose  under  the 
tent,  only  $12  million.  At  the  same  time 
they  tell  us  that,  if  this  program  goes 
through,  it  will  cost  between  $500  and 
$700  million  to  subsidize  the  complete 
development  of  a  commercial  airliner,  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  want  tu  pro- 
long this  discu.ssion,  but  I  will  say  to  the 
tlistmguished  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri 
that  we  read  and  hear  on  every  hand 
the  importance  of  undertaking  to  im- 
press Mr.  Khrushchev  that  we  mean  bus- 
iness, and  tliat  we  are  serious  in  our 
determination  to  resist  any  further  ag- 
gression from  the  Soviets  against  our 
country  or  against  any  allies  we  are  com- 
mitted to  defend.  I  am  sure  Mi  Khru- 
shchev will  be  seriously  impressed  with 
our  determination  to  wage  war  to  the 
hilt  when  he  sees  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  ai.)proving  expenditures  for  a 
commercial  airliner,  but  denying  one 
dollar  for  future  development  of  niai^.neci 
aircraft. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  states  the  case  better  than  I 

If  we  in  this  body  have  the  right  to 
draft  young  men  off  the  farms  and  from 
the  cities  when  there  is  no  shooting  war 
going,  we  have  the  duty  at  the  same  time 
to  give  them  the  best  equipment  and 
best  training  in  order  to  give  them  the 
best  chance  of  returning.  I  am  more 
interested  in  that  aspect  of  it  than  in 
improving  the  commercial  ability  to 
travel  rapidly. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  I 
do  not  say  that  I  would  disagree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  have  had  to  say, 
but  I  do  not  want  any  implication  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  went  into 
this  question  blindly.  This  was  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Space  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  of  which  all  three  of  us 
are  members.  It  was  unanimously  de- 
cided, so  far  as  I  know,  that  we  start 
on  this  item  in  the  space  appropriation 
approved  by  the  Budget.  Our  commit- 
tee acted  only  on  that  basis. 

I  was  busy  ui  h  the  independent  of- 
fices bill  when  the  Space  Committee  held 
hearings  on  this  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  heads  the  Commiitee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  read  the  report.  I 
assume  the  testimony  was  quite  conclu- 
sive in  the  Space  Committee;  otherwise 
the  action  would  not  have  been  unani- 
mous. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Although  on  the 
Space  and  Aeronautical  Sciences  Com- 
mittee, when  I  fcund  out  about  this  in 
detail.  I  went  to  tie  head  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  protested  this; 
and  said,  "In  my  opinion,  you  could  not 
make  the  plane  with  S500  million  or 
S700  million,"  The  FAA  said  they  were 
planning  to  ulilire  technical  informa- 
tion from  the  B-70  program  and  that 
was  why  they  could  do  it  for  from  ,?500 
million  to  .$700  million. 

I  do  not  think  NASA  is  too  stronj  for 
this  prouram,   although  they  signed  it. 

I  want  to  BO  on  record  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  I  have  now 
made  my  protest  about  this,  although  I, 
too,  with  him,  voted  for  it  in  committee. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  have  the  details. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  put  his  finger  on  it 
when  he  said  tha:  this  is  a  matter  we 
had  better  look  at  pretty  carefully. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  not  criticizing 
this  appropriation  bill.  I  was  merely 
pointing  out  the  inconsistency  in  ap- 
proving this  expenditure  and  strongly 
resisting  the  development  of  a  super- 
.sonic military  aircraft. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree  with  that. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent  this  re- 
quest to  Congress,  and  the  committee 
acted  upon  it.  The  FAA  is  the  manag- 
ing Agency,  but  it  was  the  Space  Agency 
that  developed  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yif  Id? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  heartily  agree 
with  what  the  Senators  from  Georgia 
and  Mis.souri  have  said.  When  the 
matter  came  up  in  the  committee  about 
raising, this  amount  by  $2  million,  I  think 
I  raised  the  quest.on,  or  some  Senator 
did,  and  it  was  my  understanding  that 
we  would  not  go  forward  with  the  B-70, 
as  I  knew  we  were  going — 

Mr,  SYMINGTON,  Could  I  ask  the 
able  Senator,  is  this  the  Defense  or 
Space  Subcommittee? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No;  it  was  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  on  that 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  .So  there 
is  a  certain  part  of  the  developiment  of 
a  commercial  plane  that  cannot  be  as- 
cribed tc  the  development  of  a  military 
plane,  and  this  smaller  amount  was  to 
develop  tho.'-e  facilities  which  \vOuld  be 
I)ractical  for  commercial  purposes. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  That  is  a  .smaller 
amount. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     $12  million. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  According  to 
those  who  are  the  primary  advocates, 
the  plane  will  cost  between  S50C  million 
and  S700  million.  This  request  is  just 
for  a  preliminary  study  toward  the 
commei  cial  plane.  At  the  same  "ime.  we 
decide  not  to  make  the  militaiy  plane 
as  a  comi)letc  weapons  system. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  went  forward 
with  this,  as  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, because  I  knew,  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee  on  Defense,  we 
would  not  go  forward  with  the  B-70,  I 
voted  for  this  item  because  this  was  on 
the  commercial  side  of  research  ,3nd  de- 
veloi;)mei-it.  rather  than  on  the  military 
side. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator. 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Department  Appropriations, 
would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  money.  I  assure  him  I 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  To  eliminate 
the  whole  $12  million? 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  does  not  approve  the  addi- 
tional money  we  appropriated  for  the 
military  aircraft,  the  B-70.  which  every- 
body on  the  committee  believes  we 
should  ha\e,  after  years  of  study.  But 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommends, 
and  we  are  a.sked  to  approve,  money  for 
a  commercial  plane. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  approved 
theS448  million. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  we  under- 
stand the  administration  has  no  in- 
tention of  spending  all  of  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  that  is  true 
I  would  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  remember, 
they  told  us  they  did  not  expect  to  spend 
more  than  S220  million  of  the  $448 
million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  made  a  statement  to  our 
committee.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  was  present.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  a  very  good  memory.  I 
believe  the  Secretary  said  he  did  not 
think  he  could  spend  all  of  this  money, 
practically. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  All  of  what 
money? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  All  the  $448 
million.     I  think  he  stated  that  before. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that.  I  understood  that  the  De- 
partment was  not  going  ahead  with  the 
B-70  as  a  weapons  system.  In  fact, 
this  administration  cut  from  $358  mil- 
lion to  $220  million  money  for  this  plane 
the  previous  administration  recom- 
mended this  year. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  that  is  all  true, 
and  the  Senator  is  worried  about  this, 
if  he  will  offer  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate the  $12  million  from  the  bill,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  is  a  member  of  this  committee 
I  am  not. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  -$448 
million  does  not  go  through,  that  is  all 
we  can  do.  We  cannot  compel  the  ad- 
ministration to  spend  money.  All  we 
ran  do  is  appropriate  the  money.  If 
the  money  is  not  spent  this  year,  or  li 
the  development  of  the  B-70  does  not 
go  forward,  then  I  certainly  believe  the 
money  m  question  should  not  be  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  difference 
between  the  S220  million  and  the  $448 
million  is  the  difTerence  between  plan- 
ning to  make  three  prototypes,  which 
are  not  weapons  systems,  and  planning 
to  make  military  aircraft. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  the  discu.ssion.  but  I  read  the 
following: 

The  technical  feasibility  of  a  civil  super- 
.sonic aircraft  is  e.stablished  by  U.S.  research 
and  e.xperimental  and  military  aircraft.  The 
problem  is  lo  assure  development  of  a  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  that  has  tlie  salety,  re- 
liability, and  economic  characteristics  re- 
quired for  satisfactory  commercial  service. 
Analytical  studies  and  research  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  industry  are  required  to 
ndvance  the  "state  of  the  art  '  to  [iro^ide  an 
i-.dequate  technical  basis  for  a  decision  that 
the  required  safety,  reliability,  and  econoniic 
characteristics  can  be  achieved 

Tliat  is  the  basis  on  which  I  voted  for 
the  $12  million, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  understand  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts.  I  under- 
stand what  w  as  stated.  We  have  already 
spent  .some  money  on  the  B-70.  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  go  on  and  become  a 
complete  weapons  system.  Now  we  un- 
derstand it  will  not  be  a  weapons  system. 

This  $12  million  represents  the  first 
camel's  nose  under  the  tent  in  a  pro- 
gram of  $700  million  for  Government 
subsidy  of  a  commercial  airliner.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  subsidizing  a 
commercial  airliner  in  this  fashion,  when 
we  are  denying  tiie  military  people  a 
military  plane  of  comparable  perform- 
ance characteristics. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  We  are  not  subsi- 
dizing anybody. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  wish 
to  cross  up  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
.should  be  perfectly  willing  to  strike  out 
the  whole  amount  and  take  the  problem 
to  conference. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  any  Senator 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  money,  to  put  militai-y  matters 
ahead  of  commercial  matters.  I  would 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  NASA  has 
$8.5  million  for  this  development  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  understand  that. 
That  raises  the  figure  to  $20.5  milUon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  the  NASA 
people  are  less  interested  than  that  $8.5 
million  would  imply. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  ever  any  illusion  in  the  committee 
that,  if  we  went  ahead  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  B-70.  it  would  not  cost 
many  millions  of  dollars  more.  No  one 
IS  suggesting  that. 

This  was  a  step  involving  what  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  read.  The 
understanding  was  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
approved  both  items  with  regard  to  pro- 
coedmt?  with  the  B-70  program.  I  think 
everybody  vmderstood  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Docs  the  Senator 
happen  to  know  what  the  total  market 
for  this  commercial  airliner  would  be  if 
the  Government  sub.sidizrrj  it  through  to 
.say  $700  million'.' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  that  is 
stated  in  the  testimony.  I  think  the 
testmiony  showed  there  were  approxi- 
mately 100  aircraft  involved. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  So  all  of  those 
charts  involve  about  100  to  200  aircraft 
at  the  most? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  testimony  placed  in  the  Record. 
I  think  the  fiuure  is  appro.ximately  that. 
The  Senate  hearings  include  justifica- 
tions which  state: 

Due  to  the  tremenduus  productivity  of 
such  an  aircriift,  the  free  work!  market 
is  limited  to  probably  200  aircraft.  The  first 
country  to  develop  a  safe,  reliable,  and  eco- 
nomically competitive  supersonic  transport 
aircraft  will  undoubtedly  capture  this  free 
world  markoi. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  believe  the  figure  wa.s 
200,   including  the   foreign   possibilities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Possible  foreign 
sales. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  The  idea 
that  such  an  amount  would  revolution- 
ize favorably  the  economy  in  any  part 
of  our  country.  I  think  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  possible  future  business. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  so 
at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  has  much 
to  do  with  what  we  are  discussing  now. 

This  is,  surely,  away  ahead  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  understand  that  the  aeronauti- 
cal engineers  say  they  have  not  even 
solved  the  noise  problem  yet  on  any  of 
these  super.sonic,  hish-speed  aircraft. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
offer  an  amendment  to  at  least  wait  un- 
til next  year  before  we  put  up  money 
for  a  commercial  airliner  with  a  speed 
of  mach  3  ? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  could  not  do  that 
without  consulting  all  the  members  of 
the  committee.  The  committee  voted 
for  this  item.  This  Is  the  budget  amount. 
The  NASA  item  is  included,  also.  Any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  do  so  can  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  can  do  so. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  eUminate  this  $12 
million, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr,  President.  I 
suggest,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Encle  I  is  vitally 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  he  ought 
lu  be  present.      Other  Members  of   the 


Senate  also  are  interested,  so  I  .^ugge.'^t 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  for 
a  minute?  I  have  an  amendment  which 
I  should  Uke  to  discuss  Tlie  Senator 
from  California  could  be  reached  in  the 
meantime, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  r.ot  hear  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  hour  is  growing  late,  I  should 
like  to  make  some  remarks  about  my 
amendment.  Would  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  be  willing  to  defer  the 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum  so 
that  I  could  present  my  amendment':' 
The  Senator  from  California  could  be 
found  and  brought  to  the  Chamber 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  all  Senators 
ought  to  be  ])resent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Many  Senators  are 
interested  in  this. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Many  Senators  are 
interested.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin can  present  his  amendment  later 
If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me,  I  think 
many  Senators  have  a  vital  interest  in 
this  subject,  .so,  Mr.  President.  I  sussest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  On  page  14. 
it  is  propo.sed  to  strike  out  lines  6  through 
12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  pendimz  amendment,  I 
a.'k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  explain  the  amendment  briefly 
again.  We  have  reduced  the  amount 
requested  for  the  military  B-70  air- 
plane— a  mach  3  airplane — from  the 
amount  requested  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, from  $358  million  to  $220 
million.  At  the  same  time,  we  ask  for 
an  original  subsidy  to  develop  a  com- 
parable commercial  airplane.  Although 
the  figure  is  only  $12  million,  I  was  told 
by  the  agency  responsible  for  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  plane  would  ulti- 
mately cost  between  $.500  million  and 
$700  million.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  refuse  to  give  the  military 
a  mach  3  airplane  and  at  the  same  time 
subsidize  the  development  of  a  commer- 
cial mach  3  airplane.  That  statement 
summarizes  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences.  I  should  say 
that  our  attention  was  not  called  to  the 
fact  that  by  voting  for  an  appropriation 


of  tlie  nature  stated  we  would  be  voting 
for  a  civilian  airplane  rather  than  a 
military  airplane.  I  subscribe  fully  to 
what  tire  Senator  from  Missouri  has  said 
and  intend  to  support  him 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
tiiank  the  able  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. I  did  not  undc'stand  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  item.  Therefore,  I  went 
to  the  FAA  to  find  out  what  it  was  about, 
and  protested  the  item  to  them,  and  told 
them  I  felt  the  way  I  expressed  myself 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  read  tlie  buduet  justification  tor 
the  amount  proi)o,'ed  for  the  project  so 
the  Senate  will  know  exactly  what  it  is 
asked  to  pa.ss  upon : 

The  President  requested  $12  million  for  the 
Initial  effort  in  dp\ eloping  a  civil  supersonic 
aircraft.  The  dc'.elopinent  and  production 
of  this  airplane  is  essential  to  the  continued 
U.S    leadership  in  minniercia!   aMatinn. 

This  was  the  testimony: 

Government  linanclal  assistance  is  re- 
cjuired  since  industry  cannot  flnanre  Ilie 
development  alone  It  is  anticipated  th.il 
the  aviation  industrv  will  flnanre  a  portion 
of  the  co.sts  during  development  stages  an<l, 
in  addition,  a  substanti.il  recovery  of  the 
Govcrnment-rmanccd  costs  can  be  realized 
by  means  of  royalties  paid  by  private  pur- 
cfuisers  of  these  transports  The  initial 
research  and  ev.iluatlon  will  take  approxi- 
mately 2  years,  at  which  time  we  will  care- 
fully evaluate  the  advisability  of  continuing 
with  this  project.  It  Is,  therefore.  Important 
that  a  thorough  examination  of  all  phasrs 
of  this  progr.im  be  made  in  these  first  2 
yrars 

That  was  the  substance  of  the 
testimony. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.     I    should    like    to 
finish  this  part  of  the  statement  first 
The  House  then  appropriated  $10  million 
to  start  this  item. 

The  Administrator  went  on  to  testify: 

We  requested  $12  million  for  the  first 
steps  In  a  program  to  develop  a  civil  super- 
sonic transport  aircraft.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  program  must  be  started  im- 
mediately. This  is  the  minimum  step  ner- 
es.sary  to  compete  with  tlie  rest  of  the  world 
in  development  of  heavy  transixjrt  aircraft 
The  Hou.se  supported  the  concept  of  this 
program  bur  reduced  our  request  from  $12 
to  $10  million.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  $12  million  reque.'^ted  had  already 
been  substantially  reduced  below  the  amount 
technically  competent  members  of  my  staiT 
believed  should  be  spent  for  this  program 
:n  the  first  year.  I  am  convinced  that  wo 
c;  n.  through  prudent  management,  begin 
several   airframe  and  engine   studies  during 

1962  with  $12  million  However,  any  lesser 
amount  will  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
studies  we  plan  to  conduct  during  1962  ar.d 

1963  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  con- 
tinuing with   this   program. 

An  appropriation  will  be  required  during 
1963  to  complete  the  first  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram and  the  House  instructed  us  to  con- 
tain these  costs  within  $20  million.  I  di 
not  believe  that  the  necessary  data  can  be 
developed  for  this  amount  In  my  judg- 
ment we  should  limit  our  costs  to  less  than 
$50  million  fcjr  the  first  2  years. 

Further,  a  study  and  analysis  up  to 
dale  has  brought  forth  certain  conclu- 
sions.   The  testimony  goes  on: 

The  development  of  a  conunerclal  super- 
sonic transport  aircraft  appears  certain.    The 
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question  is  whether  this  aircraft  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  United  States,  by  one  of  our 
allies,  or  by  Russia, 

There  are  10  reasons  stated  in  the 
testimony,   including: 

Reduction  in  the  $12  million  request  will 
force  either  a  llmiti.tion  on  the  number  of 
rumpanies  participating  In  the  competitive 
effort*  of  Industry  or  in  the  amount  of  work 
performed  The  United  States  could  then 
be  placed  m  the  position  of  either  making 
a  decision  with  msuthcient  Information  or 
delaying  the  declsi  )n,  thus  giving  undue 
advantage   t-)  our   competitors. 

The  chairman  is  not  familiar  with  the 
technical  details  or  the  problem  as  be- 
tween the  development  of  the  B-70  and 
this  program  This  is  purely  a  civilian 
program,  testified  to  by  the  space  agency 
and  the  FAA.  At  the  President's  re- 
quest we  put  it  in.  Now  I  iniderstand 
from  those  on  the  Defense  Department 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  that  they 
have  tried  to  pusli  the  B-70  in  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  and  that  the 
administration  has  asked  to  cut  that  or 
not  to  spend  X  number  of  dollars  for 
this  program.  A:,  the  same  time  they 
do  suggest  this  program.  That  is  the 
situation  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
w  ill  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  If  this  is  .so  im- 
portant to  the  companies  why  do  we  have 
to  pay  for  a  study''  If  there  is  a  new 
motor  coming  up  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, or  a  new  chemical  in  the  chem- 
ical industry,  industries  do  not  come  to 
Washington.  It  would  cost  12  leading 
companies  in  the  industry,  including  air- 
lines as  well  as  p'.ane  producers,  a  mil- 
lion dollars  apiece  to  do  that.  In  that 
way  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  a  study  which  would 
react  so  much  to  their  adj^antace  if  it 
worked  out.  and  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers everything  if  it  did  not  work  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  not  in  the 
testimony,  but  I  understand — and  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Mon- 
roneyI  to  correct  the  Record  if  this  is 
not  the  case— if  the  military  aspects  of 
the  B-70  program  were  carried  forward, 
the  same  companies  would  be  doing  it, 
or  at  least  a  combination  of  them.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes.  it  would  be. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  would  have 
to  be  the  same  companies, 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Of  necessity  it  would 
be  some  of  the  sa.me  companies. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So.  whether  it  was 
a  civilian  program  or  a  military  pro- 
gram, both  would  be  involved  in  this 
work  on  the  B-70's. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  development 
of  the  B-70  in  the  military  program  were 
proceeded  with,  as  the  committee  has 
already  voted  money  for  it,  would  not 
the  same  companies  be  involved  In  the 
program  of  research  and  development? 

Mr,  SYMINGTON,  There  was  com- 
petition for  the  B-70.  One  company 
won  that  competition.  Anything  de- 
veloped by  that  company  thereupon 
could  be  given  b>  the  Government  to 
other  companies  to  be  commercially 
available.     One  company   is  developing.- 


that  airplane.  Here  we  are  asked  to 
subsidize  all  companies  in  the  commer- 
cial field,  if  we  carry  out  the  program 
as  suggested. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Would  not  the 
builder  of  the  military  B-70  have  to  deal 
with  a  large  number  of  airplane  com- 
panies that  can  do  the  job? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  They  did  that, 
and  they  picked  one.  Therefore  they  do 
not  have  to  deal  with  any  more  com- 
panies, except  subcontractors.  They 
could  use  two  companies  to  build  the  en- 
tire airplane;  or  they  could  give  the  con- 
struction of  wings  to  one  company  as  a 
subcontractor,  and  so  forth.  However. 
the  prime  contractor  has  been  chosen. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  was  in  1953? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  program  was 
decided  on  in  1953.  The  contract  was 
let  several  years  later. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield.  ^^^^^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  alwaj'S'sup- 
ported  the  B-70  program.  I  have  sup- 
))orted  the  program  in  the  hope  that  out 
of  the  military  mach  3  plane  would  come 
many  le.ssons  which  would  help  guide  us 
in  the  mach  3  civilian  plane.  I  have 
followed  it  with  great  hope.  I  have  been 
very  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  engines  of  tha  airplane  and  almost 
everything  about  the  B-70  would  be 
ruled  out  except  for  it  servmg  as  a  fiying 
platform;  that  we  will  learn  from  the 
B-70  the  proper  metals  to  use  and  other 
factors  involving  the  high  heating  ele- 
ment of  mach  3  passage;  but  there  will 
be  very  little  we  can  take,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  from  the  military  les.son.  and 
convert  this  plane  into  a  modern  mach 
3  civilian  plane, 

I  have  supported  the  B-70  on  faith, 
because  I  think  America  must  forge 
ahead  in  aviation,  the  same  as  we  must 
forge  ahead  in  space.  However,  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  the  position  of  say- 
ing, "Let  us  wait  until  we  have  the  mach 
3  B-70  flying  before  we  start  planning 
in  the  blueprint  stage;  before  we  start 
studying  aerodynamics;  before  we  learn 
about  the  kind  of  motor  we  must  have 
and  the  configuration  of  the  plane  nec- 
es.sary  to  carry  the  passenger  and  cargo 
loads;  the  tj'pe  of  plane  that  can  operate 
from  civilian  airports. 

Perhaps  mach  3  is  not  important  in 
civil  aviation.  I  feel  it  is.  I  know  the 
problem  cau.scd  by  the  creation  of  the 
mach  3  civilian  plane  in  England  has 
been  of  such  a  magnitude  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  throwing  all  of  their  great  avia- 
tion companies  together  in  a  consortium. 
They  still  figure  they  would  not  have 
money  enough  to  take  the  plane  from 
the  planning  stage  to  the  production 
stage. 

There  have  been  indications  that  that 
may  be  done  in  the  United  States;  that 
all  our  great  aviation  companies  might 
join  together,  so  that  the  free  world 
might  have  a  mach  3  civilian  plane. 

But  to  sit  by  and  not  do  anything  un- 
til the  B-70  will  be  flying — perhaps  not 
until  1970 — before  we  start  putting  on 
paper  a  study  with  the  slide  rule,  and 
begin  to  do  the  things  that  must  be 
learned  about  the  new  element  of  fly- 
ing, would.  I  believe,  be  somewhat  fool- 
hardy. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  said  there  are  18  great  aircraft 
companies.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  under- 
stand they  are  almost  broke.  The  air- 
plane business  has  come  upon  sad  days 
because  it  has  not  had  orders.  The  work 
on  jets  has  almost  broken  some  of  our 
finest  and  oldest  companies — Convair 
with  its  great  880  and  Douglas  with  its 
DC-8.  I  know  the  condition  of  those 
companies.  I  know  of  their  workload. 
The  result  will  be  the  almost  tragic  de- 
cline of  a  once  great  industry. 

All  this  proposal  does,  as  I  understand, 
is  to  put  the  minds  of  America  on  the 
study  of  the  problems  which  will  be 
faced  for  the  construction  of  a  mach  3 
civilian  plane,  to  help  get  it  underway 
in.  perhaps,  5  years.  I  would  never  be 
in  favor  of  building  a  plane  with  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  or  Government  money: 
but  I  think,  as  we  spend  hundreds  of 
millions,  yes.  even  billions,  in  space,  to 
"4€4ermine  the  kind  of  space  vehicle  that 
can  best  serve  us  both  militarily  and  in 
our  scientific  effort,  then  we  should  be 
doing  something  in  the  field  of  hemi- 
spheric transportation,  because  I  have  a 
hunch  that  our  grandchildren  will  still 
be  using  planes  instead  of  space  cap- 
sules. 

I  feel  that  we  must  learn  and  plan. 
I  guarantee  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  if  the  study  is  completed.  I  will 
never  support  a  single  dime  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  aircraft  for  civilian  op- 
eration. However.  I  think  that  if  we 
expect  to  be  there  when  the  competition 
IS  heavy,  we  had  better  have  our  paper- 
work done.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
proposal. 

I  was  doubtful'  about  this,  as  was  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  when  I  first 
learned  of  it:  but  I  have  tried  to  think 
through  the  question.  Who  will  help  us 
develop  the  planning  and  the  study  and 
the  infoiTOation  we  must  have  to  reach 
mach  3  in  civilian  aviation.  Wind  tun- 
nel tests  show  that  mach  3  is  the  ideal 
speed  for  turbulence,  swirls,  and  other 
factors  with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  It 
takes  less  strain  to  travel  at  mach  3  than 
it  does  at  mach  2  or  mach  1. 

In  my  opinion,  we  would  be  playing 
very  carelessly  with  the  time  we  might 
have  and  with  the  future  of  American 
aviation  leadership,  which  has  been  pre- 
eminent in  the  last  year  or  two. 

The  chart  prepared  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Engle]  emphatically  illustrates.  I 
believe,  what  might  happen  to  American 
aviation.  No  longer  do  our  planes  con- 
stitute 98  percent  of  the  air  framework 
on  the  world's  airports.  We  have  slid 
down  t -»  less  than  50  percent.  It  is 
time  that  we  look  ahead.  No  firm  that 
I  know  of  will  be  able  to  invest  SIO  mil- 
lion, and  certainly  not  the  full  amount 
of  the  $50  million  for  complete  studies. 
So  we  must  either  do  this  or  not  do  it. 
I  think  it  is  worth  a  gamble,  because 
the  aviation  industry  sales,  particularly 
of  the  $50  million  for  the  whole  study,  is 
less  than  the  price  of  ten  707's.  Yet  if 
someone  else  brings  out  a  mach  3 
plane — if  Russia,  Britain,  or  France  does 
it — then  the  market  is  gone.  It  will  be 
10  years  before  we  get  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
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Mr.  MO^fRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  knows,  I  respect  his 
opinion  in  everything,  and  especially 
with  respect  to  commercial  aviation. 
P'lrst.  he  says  that  the  B-70  may  fly  in 
1970.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  year 
it  will  fly  is  classified,  so  I  will  not  give 
it.  But  it  will  be  many  years  before 
1970.  although  based  on  these  monetary 
cuts  some  of  us  have  opposed,  it  will  not 
be  a  weapons  system. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  the  history 
of  aviation  that  our  commercial  planes 
are  the  result  of  the  development  of 
military  planes.  The  B-52  and  the  KC- 
135  are  as  different  from  the  707  or  the 
720.  almost  as  night  from  day.  For  the 
first  time  we  would  now  be  reversing  the 
process,  and  putting  commercial  devel- 
opment ahead  of  military  development. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  speaks 
about  the  tremendous  impact  this  de- 
velopment will  have  on  the  airplane  in- 
dustry. I  think  we  have  already  shown 
this  afternoon  that  the  total  number  of 
planes  which  would  be  bought  is  200. 
So  there  will  not  be  any  radical  increase 
in  the  aviation  industry,  even  if  every- 
thing about  this  development  turns  out 
satisfactorily. 

There  are  some  companies  that  have 
not  done  well  in  aviation.  That  is  true 
of  any  industry  I  know  of,  whether  it  be 
steel  or  motor.s,  or  any  business.  I  am 
dead  certain  one  plane  company's  prof- 
its last  year  were  more  than  half  the 
total  amount  about  which  we  are  talk- 
ing. 

My  basic  point  where  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  brought  up  the  question 
of  subsidy  on  the  floor,  was  that  I  did  not 
see  how  the  American  people  could  stop 
the  development  and  production  of  a 
B-70  weapons  system — military  air- 
craft— at  the  same  time  they  were  sub- 
sidizing the  development  of  a  compa- 
rable commercial  aircraft.  That  was  my 
point. 

The  FAA.  in  my  opinion,  has  many 
problems  to  consider,  in  addition  to  de- 
veloping new  airplanes  for  industry  and 
airlines. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  knows  that  the 
first  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  civil  aviation  rests  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FAA.  The  FAA  has 
not  attempted  in  any  way  that  I  know 
of.  and  neither  have  those  who  were 
interested  in  civil  aviation,  to  reduce  or 
to  cut  down  the  B-70  program.  I  have 
supported  it  consistently,  as  I  have  told 
the  Senator.  I  feel  certain  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  independent  offices  ap- 
propriations, has  supported  it.  So  the 
fact  that  the  amount  has  been  reduced 
is  the  result  of  activity  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  not  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

We  hope  we  shall  learn  something 
f'.om  the  program,  as  we  will  learn  un- 
doubtedly from  study  and  planning,  and 
turn  over  to  our  manufacturers,  if  the 
planning  shows  it  is  possible  to  produce 
such  civilian  aircraft,  the  job  of  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  United  States  will  not 
lag  behind. 


I  shall  read  from  page  625  of  the 
hearings.  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby,  a  com- 
petent engineer,  a  test  pilot,  a  man  of 
experience,  testified: 

The  reason  that  the  B-70  is  not  such  an 
article  is  that  :he  engine  Is  designed  for 
military  missions  and  they  make  a  very  ex- 
cessi.e  ndise  for  operation  out  of  any  com- 
mercial airport,  first  Secondly,  those  en- 
gines are  designed  for  very  high  bursts  of 
speed  to  get  away  from  targets,  and  the  fuel 
consumption  is  I'xtrrmely  high  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  The  fuel  consumption 
of  the  engine  v.ould  have  to  be  developed 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  commercial  super- 
sonic transport  And  the  airplane  is  de- 
signed  for  military   reconnaissance. 

Also  the  crew  quarters  that  I  have  walked 
through  are  v-->ry  small.  The  B-70  will 
teach  us  something  about  construction  and 
about  stability  md  control,  about  tempera- 
ture effect.s — th«-  engines  of  this  airplane  are 
so  hot  that  you  can  see  through  portions  of 
it  when  it  is  In  operation.  In  other  words, 
the  opacity  due  to  the  heat  and  light  radia- 
tion is  such  th  It  you  can  actually  sec,  like 
through  an  X-ray.  The  temperature  of  the 
engine  is  in  the  order  uf  5uO-  C. 
nuts  and  bolts  and  joints  are  going 
to  be  developed. 

And  we  are  2;oing  to  learn  a  great 
about  that  when  we  first  fly  the  B  70 
beds  In  about  2  vears — 
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This  is  the  test  bed;  it  is  not  the 
finished  plane. 

actually  the  first  flight  would  be  January  1 
1963;  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  the 
technology  of  the  supersonic.  b\it  we  will 
not  have  anything  resembling  the  supersonic 
airliner  and  North  American  is  the  first  to 
agree  — 

This  is  the  company  that  is  making 
the  B-70. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  first  to 
agree 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  North  American 
is  the  first  company  to  agree  that  it  will 
not  have  anything  like  an  airliner  in 
their  production  of  the  B-70. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  only  recently  I  have  had 
a  statement  from  North  America,!!, 
pointing  out  that  a  very  great  deal  of 
the  B-70  would  be  fully  capable  of  being 
utilized  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
mercial airliner. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  appreciate  that. 
Two  years  ago  I  talked  to  North  Ameri- 
can, when  they  were  very  hopeful  that 
there  would  be  an  airframe  that  could 
be  developed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  received  my  in- 
formation this  week. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No  doubt  the  Sen- 
ator has  received  information  more 
recent  than  that  I  received. 

A  month  ago,  some  of  the  North 
American  engineers  whom  I  saw  at  the 
space  conference  at  Tulsa  told  me  they 
felt  they  could  not  make  this  one  into  a 
satisfactory  plane. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  complete  the 
reading  of  the  quotation  from  thehear- 
ings: 


say    that    we    are    not 
B-70 — we    are     and    I 


But  this  is;  not  to 
dependent  upon  the 
hope  it  will  continue. 

Personally  I  believe  it  is  a  valuable  and 
flexible  adjurict  to  our  deterrent  power  and 
as  an  agency  we  are  counting  on  learning 
a  great  deal  and  without  It  it  would  cost 
more  to  develop  a  supersonic  tran.sport  than 
It  will  with  the  B-70 


They  are  compatible, 
whether  we  wi.sh  to  say  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  all  aviation  development,  now 
that  we  are  in  the  jet  age.  I  rather 
think  tiiat  if  we  can  afford  to  spend  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  spending  on 
space  exploration,  we  had  better  be  in- 
terested m  plane  operation  at  from 
70,000  to  100.000  feet  above  the  earth, 
because  that  is  where  the  long-range 
traflic  will  be  moving  in  5  or  10  years, 
at  three  times  the  six^ed  of  sound.  Per- 
haps the  plane  tliat  will  be  doing  that 
will  be  an  American  plane;  I  hope  it 
will  be.  or  else  we  shall  lose  our  an 
supremacy,  becau.se  a  mach  1  plane  can- 
not compete  with  a  mach  3  plane:  and  i{ 
foreign  aiilines  are  then  using  mach  3 
planes,  and  if  our  airlines  have  nothing: 
better  than  mach  1  planes,  our  airlines 
will  be  unable  to  compete  For  instance, 
it  is  impo.ssiblc  to  compete — as  our  air- 
lines have  found  out— with  Constella- 
tions, if  tlie  competitive  lines  are  using 
prop-jets. 
^  For  these  reason.*:.  Mi.  President,  I 
think  we  need  to  do  the  necessary  home- 
work and  make  the  necessary  preiiara- 
tions.  It  we  do  not.  we  skall  be  delayed 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  is  one  of  the  most  knov  1- 
edgeable  men  in  the  Nation  in  regard  to 
commercial  aircraft  He  has  stated  the 
case  precisely. 

A  short  time  ago  I  discussed  this  mat- 
ter, here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  and 
at  that  time  I  submitted  considerable 
data  and  presented  charts.  I  regret 
that  not  more  Members  were  present 
at  that  time. 

The  point  is  that  today  we  have  put 
$700  million  into  research  on  the  B-70. 
and  we  are  going  to  build  it.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  1  he  President's 
budget  calls  for  a  prototype  bomber. 
Some  of  us  have  api)cared  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  with  the  sup- 
port of  my  great  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  1,  and 
have  advocated  an  increasing  amount  of 
funds  for  the  B-70  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  are  going  to  build  it.  The 
only  question  is  whether  \vc  shall  utilize 
the  developments  from  those  vast  ex- 
penditures, in  order  to  obtain  a  plane 
which  will  enable  us  to  be  first  in  the 
field  of  commercial  airrraf  t.  We  are  pro- 
vidin-i  $10  million  for  the  use  of  the 
FAA  m  that  field. 

Heretofore  we  have  provided  plar.cs 
on  the  basis  of  military  prototypes.  For 
instance,  we  did  that  witli  the  Boeinii 
707.  We  converted  the  B-47,  the  B-52, 
and  the  C-135;  and  that  worked  fairly 
well.  But  every  expert  to  whom  I  have 
talked  says  that  when  we  get  into  the 
mach  3  field,  we  have  new  problems. 
One  is  with  the  engines.  A  military- 
plane  encine  which  will  work  on  the 
Boein::  707  and  on  our  piston-driven  air- 
craft will  not  work  at  all  on  a  commer- 
cial supersonic  jet.  That  is  true  becau.se 
the  B-7C  engine  is  cnaineered  to  take 
off  with  full  operation  of  the  afterburn- 
ers, and  the  noise  is  terrific.  That  can 
be  handled  satisfactorily  on  defense  mis- 
sions, flying  from  military  fields  far  re- 


moved from  civilian  populations  But 
.Mich  engines  cannot  be  pu';  into  opeia- 
tion  in  commercial  jets. 

We  have  similar  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  take-off  from  the  airports  at 
subsonic  speeds;  and  we  have  the  prob- 
lem of  acceleration  into  the  supersonic 
area,  where  we  get  the  suix.^rsonic  boom. 
We  cannot  have  commercial  jets  running 
around  the  country  and  Knocking  out 
vast  numbers  of  v.indows  in  people's 
houses. 

In  addition,  we  have  to  design  an  en- 
tiine  of  reasonable  fuel  consumption  at 
both  subsonic  and  supersonic  spef^ls. 
That  is  important,  because  jet  planes 
run  out  of  fuel  very  quickly. 

So  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  experts  is  that  we  mu-st  have  a  new 
engine,  and  that  the  new  engine  will  it- 
self pace  the  progress  of  the  model 
which  comes  out  of  the  B-70. 

They  have  mr-i'^  great  progress  with 
the  B-70,  and  it  is  a  good  airplane.  The 
research  done  on  it  v  i1!  do  a  great  deal 
to  solve  the  problems  we  face.  But  we 
have  to  be  able  to  fly  the  supersonic 
mach  3  jets  at  subsonic  speeds,  and  we 
have  to  be  able  to  chanee  the  wing 
slant — which  is  not  true  of  the  military 
version.  The  military  version  can  be 
barreled  off  the  runways  and  taken  up 
to  high  altitudes,  with  tne  same  wing 
slant  at  all  levels.  But  that  cannot  bo 
done  with  the  commercial  airplanes. 

There  are  similar  problems  in  regard 
to  the  contents  of  the  hull.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  a  crew  on  a  B-52  or  B-58 
in  a  presvsurized  cabin,  wearing  pressur- 
ized suits,  so  that  if  the  plane's  pressure 
is  lost,  there  will  be  secondary  features 
to  take  care  of  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  matters  which 
liave  to  be  made  the  subject  of  veiy  de- 
tailed and  extensive  research. 

We  know  this  is  true;  and  we  want 
the  Congress  to  commit  this  money — $12 
million — in  this  particular  bill.  The 
committee  has  limited  the  total  to  $20 
million.  We  want  the  $12  million  ap- 
propriated, in  order  to  make  it  possible 
to  review  this  situation  and  see  what  we 
can  do  to  parallel  the  development  of  the 
B-70  with  the  necessary  research  on 
hulls,  engines,  and  other  .scientific  infor- 
mation, so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  use 
the  knowledge  we  obtain  from  the  B-70 
in  the  development  of  a  supersonic  jet 
commerical  transport.  And  we  must 
start  now.  The  total  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  airplane  is  rouLihly  esti- 
mated to  be  $500  million.  The  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  DC-8  was  almost 
enough  to  break  the  Douglas  Company. 
All  of  us  know  that. 

Then  we  shall  have  to  face  the  prob- 
lem of  who  will  handle  the  development 
cost.  We  are  not  asking  Congress  to 
decide  that  now.  At  this  time  we  are 
asking  for  $12  million,  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  waste,  insofar  as  the  com- 
mercial jet  transport  is  concerned,  the 
$700  million,  plus  all  the  additional  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  we  shall  spend  on 
the  B-70.  If  we  are  intelligent  about 
this,  we  can  come  out  on  top,  at  the  end, 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past — in  this  case. 
as  the  country  producing  the  first  com- 
mercial jet  airplane. 
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I  have  here  chart  No.  8.  which  shows 
tlie  program  we  are  facing  and  the  time 
schedules.  As  compared  with  it,  Sen- 
ators will  see  the  one  for  the  B-47.  the 
B-52,  and  the  Boeing  707.  We  have 
learned  some  things;  and  the  British 
have  learned  some  things,  too.  They 
went  into  the  Comet  without  the  neces- 
saiy  background;  and  two  or  three  of 
those  planes  blew  up.  That  teache.-  us 
that  we  have  to  start  ahead  of  time. 
We  did  that  when  we  went  to  work  on 
the  B-707;  but  in  that  connection  we 
had  the  benefit  of  the  experience,  back 
of  us,  of  the  work  done  on  the  B-47,  the 
B-52.  and  the  C-135. 

We  utilize  that  experience.  What 
Mr.  Halaby.  of  the  FAA,  is  saying— and 
he  IS  right — is  that  the  time  to  start  is 
now.  and  not  wait  2  or  3  years,  and  find 
that  Great  Britain,  or  Russia,  or  some 
other  country,  has  come  into  the  field 
with  supersonic  jet  aircraft,  while  we 
have  had  the  first  operational  supersonic 
bomber  in  the  free  world,  the  B-52,  be- 
cause the  B-70  will  fly  for  the  first  time, 
in  prototype  form,  in  July  1962.  if  the 
schedule  is  met 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  did  the  Senator 
say  the  B-52  is  supersonic? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No,  it  is  not.  I  intended 
to  ,sav  B-58.     I  wish  to  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes.  First  let  me  finish 
this  thought. 

Mr.  Y.^RBOROUGH.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
for  us  to  spend  the  kind  of  money  we  are 
spendin'-'  in  this  research  program,  and 
then  turn  down  "peanuts"  to  try  to  get 
a  supei.'^onic  transport  aircraft.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  do  it. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  and  for  ins^^rting 
the  word  "B-SS"  in  the  colloquy.  There 
was  another  rather  extensive  colloquy 
held  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  and 
other  names  of  other  planes  were  men- 
tioned, but  nobody  mentioned  the  B-58 
which  is  the  only  manned  supersonic 
bomber  in  the  free  world  today.  It  flie?^ 
at  twice  the  speed  of  sound.  Yet  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  are  recommending 
that  no  more  be  manufactured,  when  we 
have  only  two  wings  and  have  smallei- 
planes.  The  B-58  flies  at  twice  the  speed 
of  sound  and  is  the  only  manned  super- 
sonic plane  in  the  free  world. 

The  B-70  is  in  the  planning  stage. 
Years  from  now  we  can  look  forward  to 
its  development.  But  to  cut  off  the  B-58 
and  destroy  the  assembly  lines,  in  the 
midst  of  the  threat  we  face  today,  would 
be  the  height  of  folly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  a  very  few  words  more  about 
the  proposed  amendment.  Since  the 
B-70  program  began.  3^2  years  ago.  it 
has  gone  through  6  major  changes,  up 
and  down,  forward  and  backward. 
The  recommendation  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, as  mentioned  earlier,  was 
for  $358  million.  That  amount  has  noH' 
been  reduced  to  $220  million,  although 


to  the  bc.^t  of  my  knowledge,  all  the 
members  on  the  ccmmiitce  believe  it 
should  be  more  instead  of  less.  But  for 
this  commercial  developm.ent.  we  not 
only  have  the  $12  milUon  item  we  are 
talking  about,  but  also  $8 '2  million  in 
NASA,  a  total  of  $20 '2  million. 

The  able  Senator  from  Washington 
p>ointed  out  testimony  on  the  House  side 
to  the  effect  that  they  thought  this  en- 
lire  research  and  development  could  be 
done  for  $20  million.  But  the  head  of 
the  FAA  was  candid  enough  to  say  he 
did  not  think  ii  could  be  done  for  that. 
He   thought   it   would   take   850  million. 

We  are  only  starting.  This  is  only  the 
beginning.  That  is  what  we  arc  talking 
about. 

Because  of  my  devotion  to,  and  mem- 
ories of,  my  experiences  in  aviation.  I 
would  not  protest  this  item  if  it  was  not 
for  the  fact  that  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Government  could  refuse  to  acquiesce 
which  it  is  doing,  in  the  development  of 
a  weapons  system  for  the  B-70,  a  mili- 
tary mach  3  aircraft,  at  the  same  time 
it  subsidizes  for  industiT  a  comparable 
commercial  mach  3  aircraft.  That  sums 
it  up. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  am  going  to  do  something  I  would 
ordinarily  hesitate  to  do:  namely,  having 
flrst  voted  to  support  the  committee  and 
the  chairman,  to  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  against  what  the  committee  has 
recommended. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  for  this  reason. 
There  are  two  questions  involved.  One 
is  the  development  of  mach  3  aircraft  for 
commercial  and  military  aviation — mili- 
tary first,  and  then  commercial.  The 
second  is  the  amount  of  money  involved. 
We  are  talking  about  the  difference  be- 
tween zero  and  $12  million. 

The  House  provided  $10  million  for 
this  item.  The  Senate  committee  added 
$2  million  more.  Now  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  to  strike  out 
the  whole  $12  million  item.  If  we  strike 
the  amount  and  support  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  take  the  matter  to 
conference  and  try  to  adjust  the  matter 
between  now  and  the  decision  in  con- 
ference, the  conference  can  put  $10  mil- 
lion back  in  the  bill.  So  all  that  will  be 
lost  to  the  FAA,  if  we  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  will 
be  $2  million. 

On  the  defense  side  of  the  question, 
the  previous  administration,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  requested  $358 
million  for  the  development  of  the  B-70. 
The  present  administration  cut  that 
amount  to  $220  million.  The  House  put 
it  back  to  $448  million.  While  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  has  not  reported 
yet,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Senate  committee  is  going  to  report 
an  amount  of  $448  million  for  research 
and  development  for  the  B-70. 

I  agree  fully  that  there  are  some  com- 
mercial purposes  that  cannot  be  utilized 
out  of  the  B-70  engine  for  militar>'  pur- 
poses. The  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle]  stated  that  very  clearly. 
But  we  get  some  information  that  the 
Defense  Department  may  not  spend  all 
of  the  $448  million  that  will  be  provided. 
It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Department 
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rMr.  GoLDWATERl,  and  the  Senator  from 


^>,ft°CcaJ'.^s'Ven7a\"e1f"re  Zt'^Z'^Z^^S^l^T^r^^'^Z.    To.as  ,M,..  To..,  a.  necessa.,.  a.- 

fotatodcvelora^mL  that  wm  be  help-  IMr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  Utah     ler  I    and   the   Senator   from   Kentucky 

fuVto?   comSal   purposes,   such   as  IMr.   Mossl.   the   Senator   from   Maine     IMr,  Coope.  I  are  absent  because  of  ill- 

nniPtine  the  eneine    changing  the  crew  IMr.  Muskie  I ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode     ncss. 

Se^s/ and    othV  developments    of  Island  IMr.  Pastore!  .  the  Senator  from         The    p<^"^,^V    ^rnaS?   frl^ 

that  sort      So  I  think  that,  by  voting  to  Rhode  Island    IMr.  Pell  I ,   the  Senator     Hrt'sk.a     and   the   Senatoi    fiom   Norrh 

support  the  motio^^^^^^  from   Massachusetts    IMr.    Smith  1.   the     Dakota  I  Mr.  YounoI  are  absent  on  ofti- 

Mrssouri.   we    will   send    the   matter    to  Senator    from    New    Jersey    IMr.    Wil-     ->«' ^;>-^^"^-^^^^.    ^^.^^    j,^,^,^,,,^.     ,  j^,. 

conference      The  final  difference  will  be  li.ams I.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.         The    Senatoi     liom    K.fnuicKj     imi. 

a  Sfference  of  $2  mfllion.  or  ultimately  Younc.1   are  absent  on  oflTicial  business.     Morton  I  is  ^;''^\Z^^Jl^^^Xom^^^^^^ 
the  $12  million'  if  the  House  figure  is         I  also  announce  tl.at  the  Senator  from         On    his  vot.^  the  5^"^^^!^'°^'^  f°\°;. 

.       .  New  Mexico  IMr.  CH.AVE7.I  is  ab.sent  be-     i  ado    UMi     Allott  I    is   paiiea   \^iin   uu 

cuioui.  ,  „.t.„,  nan^A  nf  iiinn-:<;  Senator  from  Texas   IMr.  Tower  I .     If 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  support  what  cause  ol  illness. 
I  believe  will  be  the  position  of  the  Sen-         I   further   announce   that,   if   present 

ate  Defense  Appropriation  Subcommit-  and    voting,    the    Senator    from    North 

tee  we  will  put  back  in  the  bill  confirm-  Dakota  i  Mr.  Burdick  I .  the  Senator  from 

ing'the  actipn  of  the  House.  $448  million  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ch.\vezI,  the  Senator 

for  the  development  and  research  of  the  from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGeeI  the  Sena- 

B-70.  which  is  almost  double  what  the  tor  from  Mame  IMr.  Mv  ^.^^^^^^     ^^^^   g^^^^^^.   ^^.^^ 
present   administration   has   asked   for.  ator  from  Rhode  Island   i  Mi .  P.^storei,     r.,^,.^.,„-^.  ....,,,, ^  ,.„..,.,.„„••  „n(j  .^e  ^en- 
How   much   more  of   that   ^ount   will  the    Senator   fi^m   Rhode    Island    IMr.     ?^'".^^"VAH.ka  would  vote^ 
be  spent  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  Pell  I.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts     atoi   fiom  Ala.^ka  uould  %otL     na> . 

I    think    that    is   the    sound,   sensible  IMr.    Smith  1.    thai^onator    from    New 

thing  to  do    and  I  say  it  most  respect-  Jer.sey  [Mr.  Willi.xmsI.  and  the  Senator 

fully.     I  have   talked   to   the   chairman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Young  1  would  each  vote 

of  the  committee,  and  he  has  told  me  -nay." 

he  did  not  object  to  saying  what  I  have         On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

now  said,  and  to  changing  my  position.  iMr.  Byrd  1   is  paired  with  the  Senator 

I  hope  we  will  support  the  amendment  from    Tennessee     IMr.    KefauverI.      If 

of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  present   and  votin.L-.   the   Senator  from 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
wish  to  take  only  a  second  or  two.  I  ator  from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 
am  sure  the  objective  of  all  of  us  on  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  on  the  i  Mr.  Gruentng  I  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  on  the  tor  from  Maryland  IMr.  BeallI.  If 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
is  the  same.  We  want  to  build  as  good  Alaska  would  vote  nny."  and  the  Sena- 
an  airplane  as  we  can  get  for  the  future,  tor  from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea." 

That  objective  was  stated  in  the  testi-         On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 


present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  'nay,"  and  the  Str.- 
ator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr  Beall  I  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Alaska    IMr.  GrueningI.     If 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Butler  1  is  paired  with  tiie 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke  i 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote    nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Capehart  .  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  IMr.  John- 
ston I.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  would  vote  yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona i  Mr.  Goldwateu  !  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Kerr  I. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
An/ona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  tlic  Scna- 


mony  several  times.  It  was  stated  that  i  Mr.  Hartke  i  is  paired  with  the  Senator  ^^j.  ^^.^^^  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay." 
the  whole  question  was  a  matter  of  from  Maryland  IMr.  Butler  I.  If  pres-  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  N(bra.<;- 
policy  for  the  Congress.  I  am  sure,  cut  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ^a  IMr.  Hruska  I  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
whatever  is  done,  the  matter  will  come  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  r^^Q^.  j-j.q„^  Minne.sota  i  Mr.  McCarthy:. 
up  again  and  we  will  have  to  have  a  Maryland  would  vote  "yea."  jf  piesent  and  voting,  the  Senator  frum 
definite  policy  in  this  field.  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 

I   may   say    to    :he   technical   experts  Carolina  IMr.  Johnston)  is  i>aired  with  ^[(^,y  fj-^ni  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay" 
in  aviation  that  what  bothers  me  is  that  the   Senator  from   Indiana    IMr.   Cape-         Qn  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
I  cannot  see  how  developing  the  B-70.  hart  I.    If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena-  tucky   IMr.  Morton!   is  paired  with  the 
whether    for    military    or    civilian   pur-  tor    from    South    Carolina    would    vote  Senator  from  Utoh  i  Mr.  Moss  i.    If  pres- 
poses,  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  'nay."   and    the  Senator   from   Indiana  ^nt  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
program    and    why    there    has   to    be   a  would  vote  "yea."  tucky  would  vote    yea,"  and  the  Senatoi 
separation.     Apparently   there  are  rea-  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla-  from  Utah  would  vote  '  nay." 
sons  why  that  is  so.     It  seems  to  me  we  homa  [Mr.  Kerr)  is  paired  with  the  Sen-         ^he  result  was  announced— yeas  35. 
ought   to   go   ahead   on  both    programs,  ator    from    Arizona     IMr.    Goldwater  I .  nays  35.  as  follows; 
if  we  decide  to.  so  we  can  have  a  good  if  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from                                   |No.  113|      . 
istart  in  the  new  air  era  we  are  entering.  Oklahoma   would   vote   "nay,"   and    the                                  yeas— 35 

I     probably    could    have     taken     the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea."  Anderson           Fuibright           Proxmire 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis-  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne-  Bennett             CJore                 Rotxrtson 

souri,  but  I  thousht  it  was  a  matter  on  sota  IMr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with  the  Boggs                 i-Li-t                   o^f*^".  ,i 

,  .    ,     . ,        ^         ...        1-       1 J         »  ,.            »r   ,         1        in*       Tjr„.,r-.,.i  BridKes                 HickenloopiT      Saltonslall 

which  the  Senate  should  vote.  Senator   from   Nebraska    IMr.  HruskaI.  ^^j^                 Hirkpy               Smaihers 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  if  present  and  vol ln'.^  the  Senator  from  carison              Kcuim-             smith,  Maine 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-  Minnesota    would   vote   "nay,"   and   the  Case,  s.  Dak       l<  ng  Mo.           stcnms 

ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis-  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  ^^][^^^^              MrNi'mara         T-UmadBe 

souri   IMr.  Symington).     On  this  ques-  on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah  curtis                miu.t                Thurmond 

tion    the    yeas    and    nays    have   .been  (Mr.  Mossl   is  paired  with  the  Senator  Douglas             Mor.sr                wuiiams.  Del. 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll,  from  Kentucky  1  Mr.  Morton).    If  pres- 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll.  ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Mken^^             Fonp^^^              fu-^cfu'^ 

the   Senator  from   North   Dakota    [Mr.  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  ^^^^^^                 h,,,                    Monroney 

Burdick)     the    Senator    from    Virginia  Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the  Byrd.w  Va        HoikukI             Neubcrger 

IMr.  BYRD).  the  Senator  from  Nevada  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Allott)  is  Carrou  ^            y^^Ka"^'         Soiph 

[Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  absent  because  of  death  in  his  lamiiy.  ^^j^^^^                 j;i\its                schoeppei 

(Mr    GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  In-  The    Senator    from    Maryland     IMr.  Dodd                 .Jordan               scott 

diana   )Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Beall),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  |asu^,;'^^            LonrHawau      wliey"""" 

South    Carolina    IMr.    Johnston  1,    the  CapehartI.    the    Senator    from    Illinois  ^^,_,^^                 i.ong' La            Yarborough 

Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver)  ,  IMr.  Dirksen  I ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  Ervm                 Magnuson 
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NOT  VOTING— 30 


amount  requested  by  the  Presid?nt  in  iion  increase  in  military  six-ndiag  for  the 

the  budget.  fiscal  year. 

Mr.     MAGNU.SON.     Some     Senators  Th::>  sliarp  increase  in  budget  outlays 

may  wish  to  vote  to  reduce  particular  impedes  upon  us  a  most  serious  dual  ob- 

it.cms  to  the  budget  request,  and  others  h-.ation: 

miiht  wish  to  retain  items  as  they  are  p.rst.  To  make  absolutely  certain  th.at 

contained  in  the  bill.    I  wish  to  have  it  each  dollar  spent  to  augment  our  mili- 

clc.ir.  V  lien  we  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  tary  st^^c-^th  is  well  spent;  and 

on  the  amendments,  whether  we  sliall  be  Scca!^.  To  take  a  further  long,  hard 

Symington's  amendment  was     moling   lor  all   items  contained   in   the  jook  at  all  spending  procrams  in  order 

amendments.  to  rea.ssess  the  priority  of  uses  the  tax- 
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MrC-.ee 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr. 

rejected. 

ivtr  tJP-n'V'MTRir      T,Tr   Prpsidrnt    Trail  ^^-^^     r-ri,c/A.vixx^,£..      x  i,ii«i.i^  w.^  ^,^^..  payers    aoua:s  Jii  tut  a^m  ui   uic  xji.ii.i 

ur^^y^:^!^^^i^lSi:^^6''-l^  manofthesubcommuteefortheclarin-  ensis.                                                             . 

O-C  "  and  a.'.k  unanimous  con.«=ent  that     '^^h^^'ivT  ^^:    tttttt  n      Mv    p, iripn^     a  The  seriousness  of   this  obligation   is 

they  be  pMntrd  in  the  Record  without  ^-   ^'•?"'^^^^,'^..v           ^^^'^'^"^^     ''  clear  when  we  examine  t^e  overall  bud=- 

v.oHi,..;  parliamentary  inquii\.  et  totals  for  the  curren*  fiscal  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  ,  ^^^^      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  The  President  has  stated  that  the  ex- 

obiection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  ^''"^.^"i/Ji^V'i^^'^          F^  ve  the  ve^.  and  "^'^"^    ^'^'^^    ^'ll^^-^   °''^'    ^-^   ^'".'T 

from  Wisconsin?    The  Chair  hears  none,  ^^'\^^^^^2}:^     H.^e  the  ^eas  and  ^^   j^^^   expressed   his   commitment   to 

nnH   it   ir^.,  nrriPvPd  nays  been  ordercn^  the  principle  of  a  balanced  budget,  hav- 

TheaL^dmensl^reasfoll^^^^^  The     PRE.5IDING     OFFICER.    The  ,ng  pled.^d  that  the  estimates  he  will 

The  amendments  aie  c.s  ^ouo^^..  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^.^^  j^.,.^  j^.^j,  ordered.  p.^.erA   to  Conerc.^s  next  January  will 

on  page  4   nne  9  strike  otu   '^^^^  Mr.      RUSSELL.     Mr.     President,      a  ^^alance   income   and   expenditure. 

and    Insert    in.    lleii   tncreof     f36  ihjo.CHhj   .  „„:„f    nf   ovHpv  ,                    ,    ,      ^      ^  ^  ^    ^  ,           -j        .♦„ 

On  page  18.  line  16.  strike  out  "*K-4  ,=,46  -  P°'"^/^  °'^_^^.-,.^„       OFFICER  '     The  ^"'^  ^'^^^^  ^  ^^"^^^^  ^^^""'^  ^""^^  °"^  ^° 

500"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ■•$18l.32,xOO0"  The      PRE.-IDING      OI-tlLEic     ine  ,3^   a   whopping  S3.9   billion,   it  was  an- 

Bepiiniinsx   wiiii   tiie    word   -projects'   on  Senator  Will  state  It.                       i"  t    t>  ^  nounced    last    week — well    beyond    ex- 

p.iRe  18.  line  22,  strike  out  all  thn.uy.i  lino  Mr.    RUSSELL.     The    fact    that    t.in  pectations     So  we  arc  presently  in  the 

12  on  page  21.  and  in;.ert  in  lieu  thereof  the  y,.as  and  nays  have  been  ordered  would  j^j^,^  ^f  planning  in  advance,  of  pro- 

-foUowins:  "projects  approved  by  the  Public  not  deny  any  Senator  the  right  to  dc-  g^aming  by  clear  statement  of  intent,  a 

Works  Committees  of  Congress  in  accrd.ince  ^^1^  .,  division  of  the  question.  ■^-vea-  budeet  deficit  of  $9  billion 

v^ith  section  7fn)  of  such. \ct"  ^y,.    PRESIDING    OFFICER      Sena-  -  >e-^'  DUGget  aeiicit  01  »y  Diiuoii 

on  pa^e  21.  line  19.  strike  out  ••$2,vooo.ooo"  ,  J.  ,,..^^^7,ipd  tn  demand  a  diNlsicn  ^his  deficit  comcs  at  a  time  when  per- 

-    ■  ^c.is  aie  entitled  to  demand  a  aiusicn  mcome  is  running  at  an  all  tune 

Mr.    RUSSELL.     I    thank    the    Chan.  ^,^^^,^   ^.^^^   ^^   ^^^  ^   ^.^^.^^   ^^^^   ^.^^^. 

and  steadily  going  up.    At  the  very  least 


ar.d  insert  111  lieu  thereof  ■  $5.000.000". 

On  paf^e  26.  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out    $290.-  .,         ^         .  1  *«   „„♦„ 

000'  and  iiiseit   in  lieu  thereof  '  $250,000-       Therefore,   if  a  Senator  wishes  to  vote 

Oh  pa.-..  35.  lines  16  and  17,  sinke  out     on  an  item  separately,  he  has  a  right  to     ^^^^^  contrast  of  statistics  should  cause 
••{-276,500  oco-   and    nusrr:    in    lieu     thereof     demand  a  division  of  the  question.  mucp   and    rpflert   aeain   on   the 

•$275,000  noo-  ^  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The     ^^   to   pause   ana   lenect   agam 

On  pa^e  38.  line  7    strike    'ut  ■  >47  053  000        Senator  is  correct. 

and  Insert   in   lieu   thereof     $37,053  000 '.  ^^^.     j^yiTS.      Mr.    President ■ 

Mr     PROXMIRE.     Mr.     President.    I 
a^k  whether  I  have  the  floor 


On  page  38.  line  8,  strike  out    ■$32.CK)0.000 
Bnd   insert   in    lieu    thereof    •$22,000,000". 

On   page   40.   line   23.   strike  out   ■$77,500  /-.■crcrr/-.T7.D        t-^, 

000"  and  insert   in  lieu  thereof  •■$75  OcKiOOO  The       PRESIDING      OFFICER.       1  ne 

_,        S.nator   from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 
Thp     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The         Mr    JAVITS      Mr.   President,    a   par- 
question  is  on  agreving  to  the  amend-     ij^Tf^^.p^^.-v  inquirv. 

ments  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  y,^,^  .^„  Senato'-  vield  for  that  pur- 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
while  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 

"^^'"'-s.  ^^p      PRKSTDING      OFFICER.      The 

The  veas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President,    a  javITS.     At  what   point    in    the  ^     ,  ^                     ^     ^  . 

parliamentary  inquiry.  .,^^„„V>Hir,cTc    mov    ci^notor.:    T^k    for    1  l>et  project,  or  obsolete  weaix)n,  back  m 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The  SfS^^f  ..-^^.'.eftion ""    "  opo,  a„oh  and  pr^ucion^ 

X    MAGNUSON,     The  amendme.u.  •^•"  PRESIDING  OFFTCET.,     A,  .r,  A  u.mber  of  reforms  .hould  be  adopt- 

of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  cover 
nine  items  in  the  bill.  All  those  items 
refer    to   different    sections    of   the    bill.      ^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^  ^^^^,     ^  ^..^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


pose  ' 

Mr    PROXMIRE. 

liamentary  inquiry. 

The      PRESIDING 
Senator  will  state  it. 


I  yield  for  a  par 
OFFICER 


spending  activities  to  which  we  have  been 
and  are  presently  committing  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Our  concern  of  course,  has  to  be 
focused  where  the  spending  is  on  the 
sharp  rise  in  defense  expenditure.  Un- 
less we  couple  our  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  -with  sharp-eyed  scrutiny 
of  every  aspect  of  the  military  budget, 
this  could  turn  out  to  be  a  season  of 
great  waste. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  military 
.spending  spurt  provides  a  tempting  op- 
portunity for  the  lobbyist  who  wants  his 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICET*. 
time  before  a  vote. 

Mr.   JAVITS.     May   a   Senator   do   so 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that   he   does 


different  activities  of  the  Government, 
and  different  agencies.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  whether  his  request 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is  a  request 
covering  all  nine  items  contained  in  his 
amendments,  or  wltcthcr  he  is  asking 
fur  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  each  item 
in  the  group?    It  would  be  quite  confus- 


ed to  give  us  a  leaner,  tougher  defense — 
at  a  lower  cost  to  boot.  Among  them 
are  the  following: 

First.  The  share  of  budget -padding 
a  division  on  two  of  the  items  contained  cost-plus  contracts  should  be  drastically 
in  the  amendment.  reduced.     Congress  wisely  requires  that 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The     our  enormous  defense  outlays  should  be 
Senator  must  have  the  floor.  subject  wherever  possible  to  the  finan- 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the     cial    discipline    of    competitive    bidding. 
Senator   yield   for  that  purpose   so   the     Yet  year  after  year  both  the  total  dollar 
Senator  will  know  with  what  he  is  faced     amount  and  the  percent  of  contracts  let 
in'^  to  have  one  yea-and-nay  vote  on  all     in  a  procedural  sense?  through  noncompetitive   cost-plus   con- 

nine  different  items.  Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President.    I     tracts  goes  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  prefer  to  defer  that  question.  I  have  a  j^^  195^  Q^ily  13  percent  of  military 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  chairman  relatively  brief  explanation  to  make.  contracts  were  cost  plus,  comi^ared  to  42 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  principle  of  Tlie  President  of  the  United  States  is  p^i-^ent  todav.  Another  45  percent  are 
the  amendments  is  very  simple.  They  everlastingly  right  to  insist  on  firmness  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.  ^  pathetic  13 
would  reduce  each  appropriation  to  the     in  Berlin     In  this  he  obviously ^s  the  .^^^^^  ^^.  competitive  advertised  bid- 

budget  request.    That  is  all  I  am  asking     enthusiastic  support  of  the  Senate.  ^.^^  .^  ^  ^^  ^.^.^^  ^  discussed 

in  my  amendments.     I  have  asked  for         To  substantiate  our   commitment   in  °     ,  ^^     ^        ^^^  ^^     ^^^^ 

one  yea-and-nay   vote.     Wherever  the     Berlin,  the  President  recommended  tha      ^f '™;,  °^,.^^/^  "^^^^ 
committee  on  Appropriations  has  rec-     we  increase  the  size  and  adaptability  of     l'''^]^,^!:^''ZTfnJ^^^^^ 
ommended  a  higher  appropriation  for     our  conventional  Armed  Forces.     Yes-     Committee,  Senator  Rlssell    I^asg^d 
an  item  contained  in  the  budget  request,     terday  the  Senate  passed  without  dis-     to  hear  that  he  would  be     very  much 
my  amendment  would  reduce  it  to  the     sent  an  authorization  for  nearly  1  bil- 


sm-priscd"   il  a  substantial   number   of 
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cost-plus  contracts  were  awarded  to  pro- 
cure the  items  contained  in  yesterday's 
authorization. 

He  said  that  there  are  "very  few" 
items  in  the  bill  which  would  have  to 
be  procured  by  cost-plus  contracts,  and 
expressed  the  prediction  that  there  will 
be  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  percent 
of  cost-plus  awards  under  the  present 
administration. 

This  is  a  prediction  which  I  most  pro- 
foundly hope  comes  true. 

Second.  Yesterday  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanJ  placed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Labor 
Secretary  Goldberg  describing  the  work 
of  the  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission. 
The  letter  stated: 

During  1960  a  total  of  86.000  man-days  of 
work  were  lost  because  of  strikes  on  missile 
and  space  sites.  This  averages  out  to  over 
7,000  man-daj-s  lost  per  montii  in  1960. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  describe  the 
great  improvement  that  has  already  been 
achieved  in  this  situation.  This  is  most 
heartening,  and  I  hope  it  continues. 

Our  space  program  demands  enor- 
mous outlays,  and  the  kind  of  cynical 
abuse  of  the  public  interest  indicated  by 
these  wanton  work  stoppages  sours  the 
fine  achievements  of  our  scientists  and 
astronauts. 

Third.  Recently  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Senator  StennisI,  called  at- 
tention to  the  serious  implications  of 
the  fact  that  out  of  nearly  900,000  sol- 
diers in  our  Army,  we  get  only  14  divi- 
sions. The  Soviet  Union,  which  also  has 
a  modern  army,  has  a  much  higher  ratio 
of  combat  troops  to  support  personnel. 

Millions  of  us  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  II,  or  in  the  Korean 
war,  know  from  firsthand  experience 
about  the  serious  waste  of  manpower. 
Endless  months  are  consiuned  in  train- 
ing, frequently  repetitive.  Often  there 
are  three  men  to  do  the  job  of  one. 

Fourth.  More  vigorous  action  to  shut 
down  obsolet€  and  unneeded  facilities, 
and  to  halt  further  procurement  of  un- 
needed items.  Vested  interests  cluster 
around  any  military  project  and  try  to 
keep  it  going — at  public  expense — as  long 
as  possible,  even  when  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation. Military  leaders  have  an  obli- 
gation ruthlessly  to  prune  these  totally 
unneeded  drains  on  the  Treasury. 

Fifth.  Tighten  military  accounting 
methods.  Right  now  there  is  so  much 
slack  that  Pentagon  brass  think  nothing 
of  diverting  enormous  sums  from  one 
purpose  to  another,  with  no  regard  for 
the  clearly  stated  directives  contained  in 
the  budget.  The  Comptroller  General 
recently  disclosed  the  fact  that  this 
kind  of  side-door  financing  hoodwinked 
the  taxpayer  into  paying  for  $50  million 
worth  of  construction  not  specified  in 
the  budget. 

If  these  and  other  needed  reforms  are 
adopted  the  useful  strength  of  our  forces 
can  be  greatly  increased  at  minimum 
cost. 

Careful  ferreting  out  of  military  waste 
is  essential.  It  can  save  literally  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

However,  the  magnitude  of  the  spend- 
ing increase  for  defense  purposes  which 
has  been  requested  by  the  President,  and 
which  the  Senate  yesterday  unanimously 


authorized,  will  impose  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  TreasuiT  even  if  all  tlicse  essential 
reforms  are  adopted. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent,  on  us.  there- 
fore, to  take  another  look  at  the  broad 
range  of  nonmilitary  .spending  pro- 
grams for  which  we  have  been  and  are 
providing  funds. 

The  President  has  spoken  of  sacrifice. 
If  this  word  is  to  be  more  than  rhetoric. 
I  think  we  must  scrutinize  the  many  un- 
dertakings of  the  Federal  Government 
which,  no  matter  how  worthv.hile  thoy 
may  be,  all  contribute  to  the  the  large 
budaet  deficit  that  is  contemplated. 

The  situation  in  Berlin  is  serious.  The 
President  has  expressed  the  determina- 
tion of  our  Nation  to  hold  firm  a£;ainst 
the  Khrushchev  threat  acainst  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  city. 

As  an  earnest  of  that  determination 
he  has  asked  for  S3. 45  billion  above  an 
already  increased  defen.se  budeet,  to 
procure  weapons  and  to  increase  the  size 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

These  things  are  es.scntial. 
There  are  many  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  costing  a  great  deal  of 
money   which,   while   extremely   worth- 
while, are  not  essential. 
They  are  simply  desirable. 
I  suggest  that  if  •sacrifice'"  is  to  have 
meaning,      if     our     determination     to 
strengthen  ourselves   to  meet   cold-war 
emersencies  is  genuine,  then  we  must  be 
prepared  to  choose  between  what  is  es- 
sential and  what  is  desirable. 

In  furtherance  of  this  principle  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  which,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  reduces  each  item 
in  the  appropriation  bill  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  to  the  budg- 
et request,  item  by  item.  The  agencies 
which  are  affected  are  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian and  Defense  Mobilization.  Emergen- 
cy Supplies  and  Equipment,  which  is  cut 
from  $38  4  million  to  S36  million,  a  re- 
duction of  $2 '  2  million.  'GSA  Construc- 
tion of  public  buildings"  is  cut  from  more 
than  $194  million  to  about  S181  million, 
a  saving  in  excess  of  $13  million  Sup- 
plies and  expenditures  for  public  build- 
ing projects,"  is  cut  from  $25  million 
down  to  $5  miUion,  a  saving  of  S20  mil- 
lion. "GSA  administrative  salaries  and 
expenses"  are  cut  from  S290.000  to  $250.- 
000,  a  saving  of  $40,000.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  is  reduced  from 
$276^2  million  to  S275  million.  A  reduc- 
tion of  $1'2  million.  '  VA  medical  re- 
search" is  cut  from  $47  million  to  $37 
million,  a  saving  of  $10  million.  "Con- 
struction of  "VA  hospital  facilities"  is 
reduced  from  $77  4  million  to  $75  mil- 
lion, a  saving  of  $2 '  2  million. 

In  every  one  of  these  cases,  without 
exception,  the  administration  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  come  and  ask  for  the 
funds  they  wanted  and  thought  they 
could  use  and  thought  were  essential. 
In  every  one  of  these  instances  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  asked  to 
spend  more  than  the  administration's 
request  by  the  amounts  I  have  indi- 
cated. 

Of  course,  it  is  up  to  Congre-ss  to  de- 
cide how  much  to  appropriate.  We  take 
great  pride,  and  proper  pride,  in  assert- 
ing that  we  decide  how  much  money  to 
appropriate.     I  believe  we  exercise  dis- 


cretion in  reducinu  administration. re- 
quests, which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  wisely  done  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  items  in  the  bill— in  miny 
more  cases,  indeed,  than  those  in  which 
increases  have  been  ^'ranted. 

Nevertheless,  it  sc^ms  to  me,  on  bal- 
ance, that  if,  as  I  say,  sacrifices  are  go- 
ing to  mean  anything,  if  we  are  going 
to  cut  any  essential  expenditures  any- 
VN-here,  that  we  should  cut  appropriation^ 
back  to  the  level  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

One  more  word,  aiui  I  am  through 
with  my  presemalion  of  the  bill.  This 
is  not  a  parsimonious  administration. 
I  believe  many  reco'inizc  that  it  is  an 
administration  which  has  been  con- 
cerned about  waste  but  almost  no  one 
would  c^  it  pennypinching.  Certainly 
It  has  not'btf  n  excessively  cautious  with 
public  money.  No  one  has  said  that. 
Therefore,  it  would  .seem  to  me  to  make 
sense  that  we  live  up  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  Congress  to  do,  not  to 
exceed  his  requests. 

Many  Senators  have  been  Governors, 
and  recognize  the  great  advantage  of  an 
Item  veto.  The  President  does  not  have 
that  advantage.  Many  of  us  feel  that  he 
should  have  it.  This  amendment  in  ef- 
fect L'ives  the  President  an  item  veto, 
because  it  is  an  amendment  which  would 
reduce  each  oiie  of  the  requp;  ls  back  to 
what  the  President  a.sked  the  Congress 
to  appropriate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  upon  offering  this 
amendment.  I  shall  support  it.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  two  questions.  I  assume 
that  when  he  speaks  of  the  President's 
budget  requests,  he  means  the  revised 
requests  of  the  budget,  as  reduced  by  the 
administration  since  the  first  of  the 
vtar. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  many  cases,  of 
course,  there  was  no  reduction,  but 
wherever  there  was  a  reduction,  it  is  a 
cutback  to  the  original  request.  This  is 
the  Kennedy  budget. 

Mr.  BUSH.  We  are  considering  figures 
as  revised  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUSH.  The  other  question  that 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  is 
whether  he  would  not  consider,  in  the 
absence  of  any  comment  from  the  White 
House,  that  the  White  House  would  nat- 
urally favor  his  amendment,  because 
what  he  is  doing  is  asking  the  Senate 
to  do  exactly  what  the  White  House 
wanted  to  be  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  overwhelmingly  logical  that  they 
should.  This  is  what  they  have  asked 
for.  The  amendment  gives  them  exactly 
what  they  have  asked,  and  complies  with 
the  pica  the  President  specifically  made 
to  Congress:  "Please  do  not  go  above  our 
budget  requests." 

Mr.  BUSH.  So.  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  word  from  the  White  House,  we 
can  assume  that  we  are  doing  this  with 
his  blessings. 
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The  Senator's  logic 
.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
is  irresistible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mi 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield, 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  has  been  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  a 
particular  part  of  the  amendment, 
winch  begins  on  line  5,  page  1.  relating 
to  projects.  These  are  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Works  Committees 
of  Congress  in  accordance  with  section 
7'a>  of  such  act 

The  reason  is  that  I  understand  that 
these  words  are  redundant,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  all  of  the.sc  projects  which  are 
listed  in  the  bill  have  been  approved. 
The  language  the  Senator  is  using  is  a 
carryover  from  last  year,  when  there 
was  doubt  whether  they  had  been  ap- 
proved. All  this  will  do  is  remand  them 
for  reconsideration  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  on  every  project  which  is 
li.sted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  an  excellent  point.  I 
thought  that  point  would  come  up.  I 
believe  the  Senate  could  work  its  will  and 
It  could  decide  to  let  the  Public  Works 
Committee  make  its  decision.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Senate  could  provide 
that  the  administration  shall  have  dis- 
cretion to  construct  buildings  that  are 
listed  in  the  bill,  asd  we  could  perhaps 
limit  the  administration  to  a  selection 
from  the  list.  I  have  prepared  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  that  purpo.se. 
I  am  ready  to  offer  it.  If  the  Senator 
has  an  amendment  of  his  own.  I  would 
be  delighted  if  he  were  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  under  the  rule  all  the  amend- 
ments be  voted  on  separately.  It  would 
be  confusing  if  we  voted  on  them  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Does  that  require 

another  unanimous-consent  agreement  ' 

Mr.    MAGNUSON       Mr.    President.    I 

move 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  requires  unanimous 
consent.  A  parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  yeas  and  nays  have, 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment.  There- 
fore, the  amendment  cannot  be  modified 
without  unanimous  consent,  and  that 
the  vote  would  have  to  come  on  the 
amendment  as  it  is  presently  printed, 
althoueh  of  course  another  amendment 
could  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
a  modification.  It  is  a  request  for  a 
division  in  the  vote.  Under  rule  XVIII 
there  will  be  nine  separate  yea-and-nay 
votes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  tl^ank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer.     I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  vote  on  the  amendment,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington  I  Mr.  MAGNUSON  1,  whether  some 
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explanation  should  not  be  forthcoming 
on  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very 
cogent  reasons  why  in  the  first  instance 
the  committee  undertook  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations  requested 
by  the  President.  I  have  made  a  cur- 
sory, not  detailed,  study  of  these  matters, 
and  in  my  opinion  in  each  instance  the 
committee  was  amply  justified  in  going 
over  the  budget  amount.  I  would  not 
want  the  Senate  to  vote  without  an  op- 
portunity given  to  the  committee  to  justi- 
fy its  position. 

Ml.  MAGNUSON.  I  intended  to  do 
that  as  soon  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin had  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thought  we  were  about 
to  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standinu  that  the  Chair  has  ruled  there 
will  be  a  .separate  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
each  Item.  Therefore,  the  first  yea-and* 
nay  vote  would  be  on  reducing  the  ap- 
propiiation  for  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
Mobilization  from  $38.5  miUion  to  $36 
million. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct.  I 
intended  to  take  each  item  in  order.  It 
became  confusing  when  the  amendments 
were  considered  together.  doUarwise. 
Theie  were  different  reasons  for  includ- 
in-'  the  items  separately  in  the  bill.  I 
sh  ill  di-cu.ss  the  items  one  by  one. 

On  page  4,  line  9.  where  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  seeks  to  strike  out 
S38.5  million  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$3f)  million,  the  item  includes  $2,500,000 
lor  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  Mobili- 
zation for  a  program  of  placing  through- 
out the  United  States  X  thousand  radio- 
logical detector  machines.  They  are 
.--mall,  compact  kits,  which  would  be 
placed  in  strategic  places,  to  enable  the 
agency  to  learn  about  radioactive  fallout 
and  radioactive  waste. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Washiniiton  yield 'r* 

Mr   MAGNUSON.     I  yield 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  If  there  are  to  be 
nine  separate  votes,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  explain  each  item  just  before 
the  vote'' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  ask  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  void  the  order  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  and  get  down  to  votes  on 
item.s  which  require  votes''  Nine  yea- 
and-nay  votes  will  keep  us  here  until  10 
o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  ask  for 
a  roll-call  vote. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  the  Senator 
asked  for  the  procedure  of  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  every  item.  Why  not  start 
over  again? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw my  request  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote:  then  I  shall  proceed  to  explain  why 
the  nine  items  are  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  object. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  there 
be  one  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  nine 
amendments  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire  . 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand,  no 
such  motion  will  lie,  because  any  Senator 
is  entitled  to  have  a  separate  vote  on  each 
of  these  items.  I  do  not  care  about 
having  nine  yea-and-nay  votes,  but  I 
do  want  a  separate  vote  on  one  of  these 
Items,  an  item  which  I  believe  will 
completely  confuse  the  bill.  That  is  the 
item  on  page  1,  lines  5  to  9,  inclusive 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  himself 
has  admitted  that  this  item  will  confuse 
the  bill.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  oper- 
ate in  this  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  does  not  lie. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin: 
and  on  my  motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.   JAVITS.     Mr.   President.   I   have 
not  had  a  ruling  on  my  point  of  order. 
The     PRESIDING      OFnCER       The 
motion  does  not  lie. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested 
on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Is  there  a  sufficient  second'' 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  lay 
the  Proxmire  amendments  on  the  table. 
The  motion  is  not  debatable.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
BiRDicKi.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
iMr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon  I.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana IMr.  Hartke'.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Johnston  I.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LavscheI.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCar- 
thy 1.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
McGee,  the  Sentaor  from  Utah  IMr. 
Mossi.  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr. 
MusKiE  .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land Mr.  Pastore  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell  i .  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  IMr.  Smith  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Wil- 
liams i,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
YovNG  <  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  Mr  Chavez  .  i.v  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
IMr.  Bvrdicki.  the  Senatoi  Irom  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez  i.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  McGee  i .  the  Senator 
from  Maine  IMr.  Muskiei.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pastore  i.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr  PellI. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Smith  1.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Williams  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Young  1  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GrueningI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Maryland    IMr.    BeallI.     If 
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present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartkk]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  BUTLER].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldw.^ter]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
soU  [Mr.  McCARTHf],  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon] .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  fa.nily. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DmKSEN],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  CrOLD water]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper]  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay."    . 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote   "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land   [Mr.   Butler]    is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hrusk.aI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  fiom  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. If  pre.scnt  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
••nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fiom  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  25,  a.s  follows: 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Proxmire's 
amendments  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  like  to  vote  for  motions  to  lay 
on  the  table;  and  I  seldom  do  vote  for 
them,  unless  there  has  been  ample  de- 
bate. Bui;  in  this  case  the  situation  is 
different,  for  now  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  can  present  each  of  his 
amendments  separately,  in  dealing  with 
the  separate  parts  of  the  bill.  In  that 
way  we  shall  have  somewhat  better 
order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Washmgton  has  made  that  state- 
ment, because  I  was  about  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  in  connection 
with  the  situation.  But  I  believe  the 
Senators  explanation  has  made  the 
situation  clear. 


I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table,  because  I 
thought  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsln  should  be  considered 
separately  by  the  Senate.  I  may  vote 
in  favor  of  some  of  them,  or  I  may  vote 
in  favor  of  all  of  them;  but  I  want  them 
to  be  handled  separately.  That  is  why 
I  voted  In  favor  of  the  motion  to  lay 
the  amendments  on  the  table. 

Mr.   AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  jield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     I  wish  to  a.sk  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  whether  the 
bill  as  it  is  now  on  our  desks  contains 
appropriations    for    the    Veterans'    Ad- 
ministration for  the  activities  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  education? 
Mr  MAGNUSON      It  doec. 
Mr.     AIKEN.       The     Senator     from 
Washington    may    recall    that    2   years 
auo  an  etfort  was  made  by  the  Veterans" 
Administration   to   remove  those   activ- 
ities from  most  of  the  States,  and  to  con- 
centrate them  In  a  very  few  locations — 
in  many  cases,  hundreds  of  miles  dis- 
tant  from   the   persons  who   would   be 
using  them.    At  that  time  the  able  Sen- 
ator    from     Washington     advised     the 
Senate  that  it  was  intended  and  expected 
that     these     vocational     rehabiUtation 
and  education  activities  should  remain 
in  the  States  where  they  were  located. 
Is    that    still    the     intention    of    the 
Committee? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  still  Uie 
intention  of  the  committee;  and  I  think 
the  committee  is  more  vigorous  than 
ever  in  its  support  of  retaining  these 
facilities  and  activities  where  they  are, 
because  the  field  of  vocational  rehabil- 
itation is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant, and  it  is  much  harder  to  de- 
velop them  if  they  aie  moved  .several 
hundred  miles  away. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shinai.on  for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  repeat  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  hai-d  work  done  by 
the  S<.'nator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  I 
2  years  apo,  and  also  3  years  ago,  in 
insisting  upon  an  equitable  distribution. 
so  that  the  veterans  who  need  this  help 
can  get  it,  these  places  might  have  been 
.shuffled  around  a  very  great  deal.  But 
we  agreed  with  his  premise. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Certainly  the  Senator 
from  Wa.shington  handled  the  problem 
very  eflRciently  and  satisfactorily  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  should  like  to  ask     > 
the  distinguished  chau-man  of  the  Inde-   / 
pendent     Offices     Appropriations     Sub-  f 
committee    about    the    situation    as    it 
affects  manganese  and  chrome  in  Mon- 
tana.    The  chairman  may  recall  that  my 
colleai,'ue  [Mr.  MetcalfI  and  I  appeared 
before  the  committee,  and  the  commit- 
tee inserted  certain  language  which  we 
thought  would  be  beneficial  for  the  up- 
grading  of   stockpiled   manganese   and 
chrome.    We  should  like  to  know  what 
became  of  that  language  after  it  was 
approved  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator   from   Montana    and   to   other 
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Senators  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
this  subject,  including  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr  Metcalf]  and  other 
Senators  who  have  followed  the  subject 
very  closely,  that  the  chairman  of  the 
.subcommittee,  who  has  only  one  vote  in 
the  sulxjommittee.  and  only  one  in  the 
full  committee,  has  always  believed, 
along  with  a  few  other  Member.-;,  that 
the  manganese  and  chrome  stockpiles  in 
a  raw  state,  situated  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  should  be  upgraded. 

We  thought  they  could  be  stored  bet- 
ter without  deter:oiation.  and  that  the 
cost  of  the  upgrading  would  be  justified 
if  they  could  be  .stored  without  deteri- 
oration, so  that  if  they  should  be  re- 
leased at  any  timf .  they  would  be  worth 
that  much  moic  becau.sc  of  the  upgrad- 
ing proce.s.s. 

The  Office  of  Defen.sc  Mobilization 
consistently  contended  that  the  deterio- 
ration has  not  been  sireat.  There  has 
been  testimony  to  the  contrary.  I  think, 
if  it  is  upgraded  and  can  be  stored  and 
the  value  of  the  ;)roduct  is  better,  the 
co.st  of  the  upgradiiiL'  will  be  compen- 
sated for. 

The  House  commitu-e  put  language  in 
the  bill  reading;: 

That  during  the  c-.irreui  fi.scal  year  ma- 
terials in  the  ln\ei  tiirv  maintained  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  a.s 
amended,  shall  be  uvulliible  without  reim- 
bvirEement.  for  tiai.jfer  .it  t.xir  market  value 
to  rontractors  as  p,;yinent  for  expenses  of 
relmln!:,  prDcessing.  or  otherwl.se  benefici- 
ating  m.Tteriais.  pun'uaiit  to  section  3ic)  of 
the  S'i.rateg;c  anri  l.^ritlcal  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act. 

The  Senate  committee,  after  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  hearing  a  great 
deal  of  testimony,  struck  that  language 
out.  It  recommended  the  restoration  of 
SIO  million  to  the  House  allowance,  to 
provide  the  budget  estimate  of  S40  mil- 
lion for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
The  House  allowed  S30  million,  and  the 
Senate  restored  the  budget  estimate  of 
$40  million.  Of  the  restoration,  the  com- 
mittee provided  that  $8,683,000  is  to  pro- 
vide the  amount  of  $16,667,000  for  the 
rotation  of  the  cordage  fibers  abaca  and 
sisal,  which  th?  committee  is  'advised 
cannot  be  delayed  without  impairing  the 
quality  of  the  stotikpile. 

P^or  upgrading  materials,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  the  balance  of  the 
lestoration.  amounting  to  $1,317,000. 

So  far  as  I  know  now.  this  amount  can 
be  u.sed  for  the  upgrading  of  materials. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  .\L\GNUSON.     I  yield. 

Ml-.  METCALF.  I  was  delighted  to 
have  this  language  in  the  report,  which 
reads : 

The  committee  b'»l:eve?  that  savings  could 
be  effected  through  the  upgrading  of  chrome 
and  manganese  into  a  more  usable  form  than 
to  allow  the  conce'itrates  to  waste  away  by 
wind  and  rain  action. 

As  I  understand  the  si'iuation  now.  the 
manganese  and  chrome  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act  ii  ventory  and  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile  can  be  upgraded  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  under  the 
general  law,  and  the  money  that  i.';  ap- 
propriated here  for  any  of  the  other  re- 
fining processes  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

evil 888  '• 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. The  language  for  the  ex- 
change of  mat<^rial  was  stricken  out  of 
the  House  bill,  but  that  takes  us  to 
conference. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  understand 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  the  conference 
we  expect  the  Senate  to  follow  up  the 
recommendation  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee when  we  sugeested  that  the  i51.317,- 

000  be  u.sed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr    MAGNUSON.     I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  ^ie«ator  knows 
that  my   colleague    I  Mr.   Metcalf!    and 

1  considered  offering  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  during  the  discussion  of  the  bill, 
but  in  view  of  the  situation,  and  the 
i:)romise  made  by  the  .distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  they 
v.ould  do  all  they  possibly  coulc.  both 
in  conference  and  in  hearings  which 
misht  later  be  held,  at  his  request  we 
arc  not  offering  the  amendment,  in  th.c 
hope  that  something  can  be  done  to  al- 
leviate the  condition  of  producers  of 
manganese  and  chrome,  as  well  as  tho:-.c 
vho  have  stockpiles,  because,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  those  two  mincr.als  are 
important  to  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  Montana. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  I  understand 
f'om  Mr  Cooper,  the  clerk,  because  this 
was  technical  language,  the  situation 
row  is  that  we  put  back  in  the  i)ill  the 
budaet  am.ount.  which  adds  $10  million 
to  lY^  House  figure,  making  th?  total 
amO^jnt  $40  million.  We  say  that  S8.- 
G83.000  will  be  used  for  the  rotation  of 
the  cordaec  fibers,  and  so  forth,  leaving 
$1,317,000.  which  we  suggest  cculd  be 
well  u.sed  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
up'jradin'-'.  But  in  order  to  have  the 
language  correct  and  send  the  question 
to  conference,  we  struck  out  the  House 
lRn':ua<7e  on  the  exchange,  so  our  lan- 
puaLre  can  be  considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senatoi  mear.s 
so  the  language  proposed  by  my  col- 
league I  Mr.  Met'-'alf]  and  myself  could 
bo  considered  in  conference? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  it  relate.^  to  this 
amount. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr   MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  bill  refers  to 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  which 
i<:  reference  to  title  50,  United  States 
Code,  .-sections  98-98<h>.  This  money 
would  be  used  for  upgrading  or  bene- 
ficiating  this  material  under  section  90 
of  the  act.  under  the  order  of  OCDM.  in 
order  to  provide  a  target  for  the  Defense 
Production  Act  inventory  or  national 
stockpile,  whether  or  not  it  was  upgraded 
to  have  higher  quality,  if  it  wa.?  mate- 
rial determined  to  be  necessary  for  the 
national  defense. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi^esident.  at  this 
po.nt  in  my  remarks  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  the  amendment 
which  my  colleague  from  Montana  i  Mr. 
M»nsfield1  and  I  had  intended  to  offer 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  will  take  the 
language  of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  METCALF.  I  ask  unanim.ous 
consent  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  will  take  this 
language  to  conference.  By  strikmg  out 
the  House  language,  we  can  consider  this 
language. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment which  was  intended  to  have  been 
offered  by  Mr.  Metcalf  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  foHowir.g  amendment  to  be  inserted 
following  the  c<"mma  on  line  16,  page  24.  of 
H  R  7445.  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
proprlatioiiS  Cjmmittee:  'for  the  upgrading 
and  or  refining  of  low  grade  manganese  ores 
and  chrf«me  concentrates  held  in  the  De- 
fense P.-oduction  Act  h.veutory". 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  may  I  ask  if  the  Senator  was 
merely  in.^erting  the  amendment  in  the 
Record?  He  was  not  offering  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  The  proposed 
amendment  is  merely  being  inserted  m 
the  Record  for  the  purpose  of  the  record. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  sug- 
gested that  I  might  offer  these  amend- 
ments separately  I  defer  that  decLsion 
until  Monday.  The  hour  is  late.  It  is 
questionable  whether  there  will  be  any 
further  rollcalls  tonight.  At  this  time 
I  call  up  my  amendments  identified  as 
••7-28-61-D.'  nrd  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nav.s  on  them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed on  page  23.  line  24.  to  strike  out 
••$2,175,000"'.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•  $2,475,000  . 

Beginning  with  line  1.  page  24.  to 
strike  out  all  to  and  including  line  6. 
page  24 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
a  Senator  who  is  vitally  inteiested  in 
thi5  amendment  is  not  m  the  Chamber 
today  because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 
Other  Senators  are  also  interested.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  proposer  of  the 
amendment  and  the  cliairman  of  the 
committee  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
arriving  at  a  time  limitation  on  this 
particular  amendment  and  voting  on  it 
on  Monday.  If  there  is  no  disapproval 
of  such  action.  I  should  iike  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  an 
hour  be  allotted  for  the  consideration 
of  this  amendment,  begihning  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  Mon- . 
day.  30  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  Pi-fsi^eivly  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  May  p,-e  have  1 
hour  to  a  side?  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  boars  wouid 
be  satisfactory.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.   I  quite  agree 
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with  the  majority  leader  that  we  should 
not  vote  tonight.  The  amendment  is 
of  vital  concern  to  several  of  our  col- 
leagues, including  the  one  who  cannot 
be  here  tonight  because  of  an  unfortu- 
nate death  in  his  family.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  I  think  will  arouse 
a  considerable  amount  of  discussion. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  amend- 
ment. It  involves,  in  my  judgment,  not 
only  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, but  also  other  administrative  agen- 
cies. I  do  not  think  we  would  use  all  the 
time,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  err  in  the 
direction  of  including  a  generous 
amount  of  time  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  then  we  can 
reduce  our  debate  on  Monday.  I  sug- 
gest there  be  one  and  a  half  hours  on 
each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  willing  to  make  it  3  hours  instead 
of  2  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  have  some  clarification  as  to 
whether  we  are  planning  to  discontinue 
work  now  after  those  of  us  who  have 
remained  on  the  job — making  exception, 
of  course,  for  our  colleague  \vho  has 
been  called  home  because  of  a  death  in 
his  family — have  .spent  tiie  better  part 
of  the  day  here.  Are  wo  to  continue  to 
work?  Why  not  stay  until  midnight? 
If  it  is  essential  to  have  sessions  on  Sat- 
urday, let  us  work.  Personally.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  ses- 
sions on  Saturday.  We  have  been  skip- 
ping day  after  day  for  many  weeks. 
Those  of  us  who  come  from  far  distant 
States  have  been  required  to  remain 
here,  though  the  Senate  has  been  drag- 
ging its  feet  and  not  accelerating^^e 
legislative  process. 

I  am  not  critical  of  my  good  friend 
the  majority  leader,  but  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  some  of  us  ought 
to  be  told  in  forthright  language  what 
we  may  expect  in  regard  to  Saturday 
sessions  and  the  program  during  the 
week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  comment  on  that,  I  think  this 
is  the  first — and  certainly  no  more  than 
the  second — Saturday  session  we  have 
had  this  year.  It  was  hoped  that  we 
could  complete  consideration  of  the  two 
appropriation  bills  today,  and  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  but  it  looks  as  though  we  shall  be 
delayed  for  several  days. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  is  my 
'40od  friend  of  many  years,  has  asked  for 
a  frank  statement.  It  appears  to  me 
that  because  of  the  delay  in  the  session 
today — it  is  a  justifiable  delay,  because 
evei-y  Senator  has  a  right  to  speak  on 
any  subject  he  wishes  at  any  time  and 
for  so  long  as  he  desires — what  we  are 
doing  is  pushing  back  the  time  of  ad- 
journment from  about  Labor  Day  to 
about  mid-September. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  stay  on  or  to  quit. 


I  thought  we  would  be  doins  .some- 
thing for  an  absent  Senator  who  is 
vitally  interested  in  this  particular 
amendment,  when  I  made  the  suggestion 
I  made. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  majority 
leader  has  misinterpreted  my  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Not  intentionally. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  do  not  object  to 
Saturday  sessions.  I  think  perhaps  we 
ought  to  remain  in  session  until  mid- 
night tonipht.  I  suggested  that  we  dis- 
pose of  this  important  appropriation  bill, 
with  the  e.xception  of  the  one  amend- 
ment, which  could  go  over  until  Monday, 
until  the  Senator  who  has  been  called 
home  because  of  a  death  in  hi.s  family 
can  be  back  m  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion of  that  very  vital  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Idaho  that  the  majority  leader,  in 
all  sood  faith,  called  the  Senate  into 
session  at  11  o'clock  this  morning.  We 
thought  w-  could  finish  consideration  of 
the  bill  before  u.';.  and  perhaps  start  on 
the  approi:)riation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. What  tim<^  did  we  get  started  on 
this  bill? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.      At  2:30. 

Mr,  r.TAGNUPON      At  2:30. 

Mr.  DW<1RSHAK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  were  here  S'^ 
h  ur.s  and  we  could  not  even  get  the  bill 
before  the  .'renate.  It  is  not  the  major- 
ity leaders  faul"  that  we  have  not 
pas'^ed  the  bill. 

Ml-  DWOR.SHAK.  Mr.  President. 
tliat  :.-^  w  h\-  I  ro.-e.  actually  in  defense  of 
t.:e  m.ijoi  ity  leader.  We  did  not  get  into 
action  on  this  important  bill  until  2:30 
t^iis  afternoon,  although  we  were  called 
into  ses'-ioii  at  11  o'clock  this  morning. 
If  the  plan  of  tlie  majority  leader  orig- 
inally was  defensible,  we  ought  to  dis- 
pose of  the  bill.  Let  us  go  forward  and 
act  on  all  tl-.e  amendment.s  with  the 
exception  of  this  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  were  no 
other  amendments  to  be  offered,  I  should 
be  ulad  tn  amee  to  tiie  Senator's  sugges- 
tion, but  I  am  becoming  a  little  tired. 

Mr.    BRIDGES.     Mr.    President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator fi'om  New  Hampshire,  if  the  Senator 
fri-'m  Wisconsin  \>>  ill  permit. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Reselling  the  right  to 
object,  why  could  we  not  do  as  the 
majority  leader  has  suugested,  in  regard 
to  having  the  amendment  .co  over  to 
Monday,  and  then  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  not  to  exceed,  let  us 
say.  20  mi:nutes  for  each  of  the  other 
amendments  to  the  bill,  to  be  divided  10 
minutes  to  each  side.  Ctrtainly  any 
Senator  who  is  intelligent  can  under- 
stand the  argument  on  cither  side  in  10 
minutes.  We  could  finish  consideration 
of  the  bill  in  the  next  hour  or  two.  so  long 
as  we  are  here  on  a  Saturday,  so  that 
there  would  be  only  one  thing  left  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President.  I 
object. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 


Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  offer.  I  think  it 
can  be  disposed  of  without  too  much 
time  and  without  too  much  difficulty, 
and  without  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

I  hope  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  offer  the  amendment  this  afternoon. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  made  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. Is  it  agreeable  to  the  Senate  to 
accede  to  the  request  I  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'^ 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr,  President,  re- 
servinu  the  right  to  object 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  The  request  is  for 
3  hours, 

Mr,  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  re- 
.sei-vinu  th(>  rii:ht  to  object.  I  wish  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  To 
what  did  the  di'-tinsuished  Senator  from 
Florida  object?  Did  the  Senator  object 
to  the  request  of  the  majority  leader,  or 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Now  Hampshire? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstood the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  request  a  very  limited 
time  limitation  with  respect  to  all 
amendments  which  might  be  offered  to 
the  bill 

Mr.  BRIDGES  Except  for  thi^ 
amendment. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  other  amendments,  which  I  should 
wish  to  discuss  at  some  length,  I  think 
other  Senatoi  s  will  wish  to  discuss  them. 

Mr,  BRIDGES,  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  thinks  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  a  very  mt-clligent  man 
v.ho  IS  quick-witted  and  quick-thinking, 
and  who  can  absorb  all  there  is  to  be 
said,  under  a  20-minute  time  limitation 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gracious  comments  of  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  has  read  all  of  the  amend- 
ments I  have  seen,  or  he  v,ould  not  make 
that  suggestion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  wish  to  make  an  in- 
quiry of  the  majority  leader,  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  consideration 
of  the  amendment  would  go  over  until 
Monday,  and  that  there  would  be  a  time 
limitation':' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  would  go 
over  until  Monday,  There  would  be  3 
hours  on  that  particular  amendment, 
to  begin  at  the  cohclusion  of  morning 
business. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Can  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  indicate  whether 
there  would  be  any  time  allowed  to  Sen- 
ators who  might  desire  to  offer  an 
amendment  by  way  of  a  substitute  for 
that  amendment?  I  intend  to  offer  such 
an  amendment, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  for  that 
would  be  included  within  the  3  hours. 
The  time  would  apply  to  the  pending 
amendment  and  to  all  amendments 
thereto,  under  the  regular  procedure. 
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Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  It  would  be  under- 
stood, tlicn,  that  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  could  be  consid- 
ered withm  the  3 -hour  lime  limitation? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
stiiUding. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  offering  that  tyije  of  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Piesident,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
what  time  does  the  majority  leader  have 
m  mind  for  the  Senate  to  meet  on  Mon- 
dav. 

Mr.  MANSFHlLD.    At  12  o'clock  noon 

Mr    PR0XM;:RE,     Mr,  Prendent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  I  have  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  \\\\\ 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  Senator 
trom  Montana',' 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL,  Mr,  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  what 
time  allocation  would  there  be  m  the 
case  of  an  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  we  would 
try  to  do  wou.d  be  to  divide  the  time 
equally  between  those  who  are  for  and 
those  against  cither  the  amendment  or 
the  substitute  lor  the  amendment. 

^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'; 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
.serving  the  right  to  object— and  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  object— does  the  re- 
quest relate  only  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  now  pend- 
ing? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr   HOLLAND.    I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  th?  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana:-  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  unaninious-con.sent  agreement 
is  ordered. 

The  unanimous-conscent  agreement. 
as  later  reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows: 

UNANIMOUS: -CONfiTNT    AGREEMENT 

Ordered.  Thiat  effecUve  on  Monday,  July 
31,  1961,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  fur- 
ther consideratic  n  of  llie  bill,  H,R,  7445.  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act.  1962. 
and  thrtt  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  (printed  as  7-2»- 
61— D)  and  all  amendments  thereto,  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Mr  Proxmire  and  the  mover 
of  any  amendment  thereto  and  the  major- 
ity leader:  Provided.  That  in  the  event  the 
majority  leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment,  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shiill  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provid-'d  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  net  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr,  President 

Mr,  MANSFliELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  we  can  talk 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  tonight 
after  any  yea-and-nay  votes  have  been 
concluded.  If  Senatxjrs  wish  to  stay 
and  make  insertions  in  il^e  Recohd  or 
speak  on  the  amendment,  iliey  can  do 
so. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate  I  announce 
that  there  will  be  no  further  yea-and- 
nav  votes  toni[:lit.  Senators  may  talk 
on  the  amendment  ail  they  wish.  Other 
amendments,  if  they  are  to  be  agreed 
t-o,  will  have  to  be  agreed  to  by  voice 
vole,    'i  hat  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  '  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Carl- 
hoN  >  Without  lo.sinp  my  right  to  the  flooiv 
Til':'  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
u';:jectif  n  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wiocon-rin','  The  Cliair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  Pres:dent 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
5  enator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wu.h  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  it  is  his 
int^tion,  by  continuing  the  session  this 
0fnine.  to  have  any  of  his  amendments 
ameed  to  by  voice  vote. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Ab.solutely  not.  It 
IS  ir.y  understanding  that  an  amend- 
ment IS  pending.  It  would  be  out  of 
order  to  take  up  any  other  amendment 
without  unanimous  consent  to  do  so.  I 
shall  speak  for  only  approximately  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  tlie 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVJTS,  Mr,  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
Record  that  I  .shall  not  call  up  my 
amendments  tonight.  Obviously  tl-.e 
Senate  is  not  in  a  mood  to  consider 
them  in  view  of  what  has  been  said.  I 
shall  call  them  up  on  Monday. 

CiS.NS     RIGHT     TO     INTf.RVF.NL     IN      VTII.ITi-     T- \-.  l. 
CASES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  continue  the  author- 
ity of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  intervene  in  transportation  and 
utility  regulatory  proceedings  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  a  major 
consumer  of  such  services,  without  hav- 
ing its  hands  tied  by  an  across-the- 
board  prohibition  on  the  kind  and  type 
of  arguments  and  evidence  which  may 
be  presented. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  contains  an  amend- 
ment restricting  use  of  fmrds,  as  follows: 

N,)  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
;ict  shall  be  used  for  the  preparation  or  prts- 
entation  of  evidence  or  argtimcnts  before 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies  con- 
cerning the  regulatory  policies  of  such  agen- 
cies on  overall  earnings  level  or  total  prop- 
erty evaluation  of  transportation  or  utility 
companies. 

The  committee  also  cut  funds  for  this 
purpose  by  $300,000,  which  is  about  a 
77  percent  reduction.  At  the  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee,  GSA  estimated 


expenditures  for  this  puiTX)se,  including 
legal  and  agency  overhead  costs,  in  th-^ 

foi";Ov,ing     amount.s     for     prior     fi.scal 
years— hearings,  page  1298; 

1961   $3P0.200 

](j60._      3(>8.700 

1959_-I 357,700   \ 

ly53 338. 5ua 

The  language  of  the  limitation  would 
clearly  restrict  GSA  from  seeking 
chances  in  policies  of  the  regulatory 
aeency.  It  would  eliminate  GSA  from 
mc^t  of  the  important  State  utility  cases, 
because  the  key  i.ssue  in  those  cases  most 
fr?qucntly  is  rate  of  return  from  in- 
creased rates.  1  hese  increa.sed  rates  ap- 
ply to  all  consumer— including  the  U.?;. 
Government  as  a  consumer. 

The  cut  in  funds  would  further  ti:" 
GSA'.s  hands,  by  withholding  the  money 
needed  to  finance  effective  intervention 
in  such  cases. 

The  committee  report  states  the  ob- 
jection of  the  committee  to  "participa- 
tion in— rate— proceedings  for  the  pres- 
entation of  evidence  and  argument 
coverincT  broad  matters  of  regulatory 
policy  such  as  valuation,  rate  of  return, 
and  other  subjects  related  to  overall  rea- 
ulatory  policy  of  the  various  commis- 
sions." page  17 

It  so  states  after  fii'st  conceding 
"GSAs  obligation  to  participate  in  ma- 
ior  transportation  and  utility  regulatory 
proceedings  is  not  disputed,  page  17. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  all  right 
for  GSA  to  appear  in  rate  proceedings— 
but  not  to  present  arguments  and  evi- 
dence on  the  key  issues  in  any  rate  in- 
crease: valuation  and  rate  of  return 
And  the  reduction  in  funds  would  make 
even  so  hog-tied  and  hamstrung  an  ap- 
pearance a  pretty  feeble  one  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  individuals  and  the 
amount  of  time  which  could  be  expended 
by  GSA  staff  on  such  a  case. 

No  lawyer  asked  to  represent  a  client 
in  a  rate  proceeding  would  agree  to  so  tie 
his  hands  by  not  permitting  himself  to 
discuss  the  key  issues  in  dispute. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill,  as  reported  out  of 
Cvjmmittee,  would  do. 

It  is  like  saying.  "You  may  go  swim- 
ming— but  do  not  go  near  the  water," 
The  importance  of  this  matter  is  clear. 
Not  infrequently  GSA  has  been  the  only 
spokesman  for  a  "consumer"  interest  ap- 
pearing in  a  regulatory  or  rate  case.  It 
is  no  .surprise  that  this  has  been  a  source 
of  irritation  to  those  who  would  like 
to  eliminate  the  consumer — any  con- 
sumer— entirely  from  consideration  in 
such  proceedings. 

By  appearing  in  regulatory  cases  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  GSA  has 
saved  the  taxpayer  millions  of  dollars, 
especially  in  cases  involving  the  rate  of 
return  issue.  For  example,  in  1956  Con- 
gress directed  in  70  Stat.  1012.  title  50. 
United  States  Code,  section  491,  that 
the  Air  Force  be  represented  in  SAGE 
cases  under  the  GSA  statute.  In  one 
of  those  cases,  involving  private  leased 
communications  lines— hearings,  page 
1139 — GSA  filed  a  petition  for  interim 
reduction  of  rates,  and  in  1958  the  FCC 
ordered  a  reduction  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
cessive rate  of  return  on  investment — 
hearings,  page  1141.    That  reduction  is 
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saving  the  Government  and  the  Air 
Force  about  $100  million  in  10  years — 
hearings,  page  1119. 

On  July  6,  1961,  the  FCC  issued  a  ten- 
tative decision  in  the  same  case,  to  which 
exceptions  may  be  filed  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 15.  1961.  The  tentative  decision 
contains  a  proposal  that  'the  proper 
level  of  private  line  earnings  approxi- 
mate 9  percent  for  Western  Union  and 
T'i  percent  for  A.T.  &  T."  This  rate  of 
return  issue  is  important  in  the  case. 
but  if  Congress  enacts  this  limitation 
there  is  serious  doubt  whether  GSA  can 
say  anything  about  the  subject  in  its 
biief  on  exceptions. 

The  Government's  monetary  interest 
in  utility  charges  amounts  to  about  $817 
million  per  year,  plus  S386  million  for 
communications — hearings,  page  1295 — 
plus  $2,106  million  for  transportation — 
fiscal  1961  budget  data.  Under  the  pre.s- 
ent  system  of  the  Government  payinc 
reaulated  tariff  rates,  if  the  Government 
did  not  appear  in  these  cases,  it  would  be 
domg  nothing  to  protect  itself  agamst 
the  amount  of  charges  for  utilities  and 
communications  services  which  are  in- 
creased in  the  general  revenue  cases — 
hearings,  page  1308. 

The  committee  states  in  its  report  that 
GSA  duplicates  the  activities  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  because  its  evidence  and 
arguments  on  rate  of  return  involve  the 
same  question  which  the  regulatory 
aaencies  must  decide.  Whether  or  not 
this  amounts  to  duplication,  however, 
should  give  way  to  the  basic  theory  of 
American  regulatory  practice — that  deci- 
sions in  rate  cases  should  be  based  upon 
evidence  of  record,  which  is  produced  by 
witnesses  for  the  regulated  company,  by 
witnesses  for  consumers,  and,  in  some, 
but  not  all  cases,  by  witnesses  for  public 
counsel  of  the  regulatory  agency. 

All  through  the  history  of  regulation 
public  bodies  have  intervened  and  pre- 
sented evidence  in  these  cases.  The 
Federal  Government  did  so  in  its  own 
consumer  interest  prior  to  creation  of 
GSA  in  1949— hearings,  page  1248 — and 
its  statute  specifically  has  authorized 
continuance  of  this  function.  In  pro- 
ducing evidence  in  these  cases,  GSA 
merely  adds  facts  to  the  record  which 
the  regulatory  agency  may  consider  in 
its  decision.  It  appeais  as  an  advocate 
for  the  Government  as  a  large,  and  often 
the  largest,  consumer  in  the  same  way 
that  other  large  consumers,  public  and 
private,  are  represented,  while  commis- 
sion staff  or  public  counsel  are  charged 
with  representing  the  general  public  in- 
terest, including  that  of  the  regulated 
industry  or  company. 

The  GSA  statute  authorizing  this  in- 
tervention in  regulatory  proceedings  is 
section  201  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act,  title  40, 
United  States  Code,  section  481,  which 
provides  that  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall,  "with  respect  to 
transportation  and  other  public  utility 
services  for  the  use  of  executive  agen- 
cies, represent  such  agencies  in  proceed- 
ings involving  carriers  or  other  public 
utilities  before  State  and  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies." 

The  amendment  to  the  appropriation 
proposed  by  the  committee  is,  in  fact,  a 


limitation  in  the  exercise  of  this  specific 
siatutory  aui  iiorization. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1958  to  ::;et 
GSA  out  of  the  transportation  and  pub- 
lic utility  res^ulation  business.  It  failed. 
ThrouRh  the  alertness  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
L.\usche!  a  point  of  order  was  made 
and  sustained  auainst  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  GSA's  authority. 

This  time  it  is  my  understanding  that 
a  point  of  order  against  the  proviso 
would  not  bi'  valid. 

Last  nighc  I  made  a  point  of  order, 
V.  hich  was  not  sustained  by  the  Chair. 
Aftrr  consu'tation  with  the  Parliamen- 
tai'ian  yesterday,  it  appears  that  the 
amendment  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Government's  rii^iht  to  appear  and  pre- 
sent full  evidence  nnd  argue  on  prin- 
ciple can  be  protected. 

I  liave  therefore  offered  an  amend- 
mrpt  to  eliminate  it,  and  to  restore  the 
S300.000  cut   by  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
committee  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
my  amendment  would  delete,  is  stated 
in  tfims  of  'funds  appropriated  by  this 
act."  The  Presiding;  Officer  yesterday 
evening,  an  advice  of  the  Parliamentar- 
ian, sustained  my  interpretation  that 
this  languaize  is  so  broad  tl^iat  it  applies 
not  just  to  the  transportation  and  public 
utilities  service  of  the  GSA.  but  to  every 
and  any  a^^ency  appropriated  for  in  this 
bill. 

While  th:s  may  not  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee.  I  think  it  indi- 
cates how  broad  and  sweeping  a  restric- 
tion of  authority  they  have  inserted  into 
an  appropriations   bill. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  FUGITIVE   FELON  ACT 

Mis.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  objected  today  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Fugitive  Felon 
Act  by  the  Senate  because  it  raises  a 
number  of  important  questions.  Un- 
fortunately. I  am  not  an  attorney,  and 
therefore  am  not  so  knowledgeable  about 
some  of  these  problems  of  S.  1654  as 
.some  of  my  colleagues  are.  Nonetheless, 
as  I  read  the  bill,  it  would  have  some  in- 
teresting effects. 

The  proposed  amendment  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  for  a  person  to  move  or 
travel  irv»interstate  or  foreicn  commerce 
with  the  intent  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
a  crime  or  an  attempt  to  commit  a  crime 
punishable  by  a  term  of  more  than  1 
year  under  the  laws  of  the  State  from 
which  the  fugitive  flees.  This  measure 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  part  of  his  program  against 
organized  crime. 

I  was  curious  to  discover  what  effects 
this  law  might  have  on  the  State  of 
Oregon,  for  I  know  that  my  Statr.  like 
the  rest  of  the  States,  has  on  its  books 
a  number  of  interesting  and  archaic 
provisions,  the  attempted  violation  of 
which  would  now  make  one  a  Federal 
criminal. 

For  example,  one  becomes  a  Federal 
criminal  for  the  commission  or  the  at- 


tempted commission  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing crimes  in  Oref.-on: 

First.  Defaming  an  insiuance  com- 
pany, a  bank,  or  a  savings  and  loan 
association. 

Second  Mana-iuL;  a  steamboat  or 
other  craft  in  a  manner  that  might  en- 
danger life.  I  suppose  that  this  would 
apply  to  the  captain  of  a  boat  pulling  a 
\i!^orous  water-skier. 

Third.  Breaking  into  the  Oregon 
State  Penitentiary. 

Fourth.  Skinniim  a  carca.ss  worth 
more  than  $75. 

Fifth.  Stealing  harvested  and  tlirtslud 
grain,  and  there  is  no  statement  of  what 
amount. 

Sixth.  Possessing  adulterated  gold 
dust. 

Seventh.  Challenging  another  per.son 
to  a  duel.  I  nn'.;ht  add  th.at  one  also 
would  violate  tlie  law  if  he  used  con- 
temptuous languane  about  any  per.son 
who  refuses  to  duel. 

Eighlli.  Exposing  of  any  person  for 
public  amusement  in  a  state  of  trance 
or  hypnoti.sm. 

Ninth.  Finally,  we  have  an  antistink- 
bonib  law  whicli  makes  it  a  crime  tn 
place  a  stinkbomb  in  any  place  wheie 
a  gathering  is  being  held.  This  law 
would  make  an  attempt  to  place  a  stink- 
bomb a  Fedeial  crime 

Sonie  other  States  Jiave  some  provi- 
sions of  similar  import.  For  example, 
Alabama  has  a  statute  making  it  a 
crime,  punishable  by  not  less  than  2 
years  in  jail  for  carrying  a  rifle  walking 
cane  And.  you  can  spend  up  to  10  years 
in  jail  for  the  mere  possession  of  un- 
lawful flags  or  emblems.  Alabama.  I 
might  add,  also  has  an  antistinkboinb 
lau   witli  a  1-year  minimimi  sentence. 

In  Georgia,  you  can  go  to  jail  for  up 
to  4  years  for  stealing  ju.st  one  chicken 
Or  one  hog.    The  theft  of  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton can  get  you  uj)  to  5  years  in  a  Geor- 
gia .lail 

In  Louisiana,  the  penalty  is  up  to  5 
years  for  abettins  in  bigamy,  and  the 
same  penalty  for  miscecenation. 

If  you  marry  someone  outside  Missis- 
sippi who  you  may  not  many  in  Missis- 
sippi because  of  that  person's  race,* you 
can  spend  up  to  10  years  in  a  Mississippi 
jail. 

The  theft  of  two  iiorses  in  North  Caro- 
lina can  put  you  in  jail  for  20  years  and 
you  can  go  to  jail  for  5  years  for  betting 
on  |)rizefighls. 

In  New  York  State,  challenging  a  pei- 
son  to  a  duel  is  a  crime  with  a  7-yeai 
penalty,  and  being  intoxicated  in  a  pub- 
lic place  can  put  you  in  jail  for  up  to 
3  years.  Joyriding  is  second  degree  lar- 
ceny in  New  York  with  a  maximum  pen- 
alty of  up  to  5  years  and  locking  your 
college  roommate  in  a  stable  is  kidnap- 
ing which  carries  a  death  penalty.  Fi- 
nally, in  New  York  State,  any  person 
staging  a  masquerade  or  a  masked  ball 
without  prior  permission  can  be  jailed 
for  up  to  2  years  and  in  a  law  that  seems 
clearly  unconstitutional,  if  a  New  York 
resident  manages  or  stages  a  masquer- 
ade or  masked  ball  in  any  of  the  other 
49  States,  he  could  be  imprisoned  for  up 
to  2  years. 

Further  research  might  bring  to  light 
other  archaic  laws  of  other  States,  the 
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violation  of  which  would  now  make  one 
a  Federal  criminal.  Surely,  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  to  enact  such  broad 
and  sweeping  legislation. 

I  have  discussed  the  argument  against 
this  bill  on  the  grounds  of  absurdity. 
Now.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make 
another  point.  On  the  books  of  some 
Southern  States,  there  are  laws  aimed 
si)ecifically  against  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  They  aie  .so  stated  they  can 
apply  only  to  this  organization.  Some 
of  tlie.se  laws  maKe  it  a  crime  to  bring 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  actions 
ayam.st  the  State.  Some  make  it  a  crime 
to  fail  to  di.sclo-;e  information  as  to 
contributors  or  members  of  certain  or- 
ganizations, particularly  organizations 
having  out-of-Si.ate  memberships,  or 
head<iuaiiers.  One  marvels  at  the  abil- 
ity J^'  lawmaker^  to  invent  ingenious 
methods  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
NAACP. 

However,  merely  bt.'cause  .some  juris- 
dictions uses  its  State  laws  to  harass  the 
NAACP  and  other  advocates  of  civil 
rights.  I  see  no  rra.son  why  it  should  be- 
come a  Federal  crime  punishable  by  5 
years  in  jail  or  a  $5,000  tine,  or  both,  to 
cross  a  State  lire  to  avoid  prosecution 
for  an  attempt  lo  commit  a  crime  de- 
fined by  a  State  law  that  may  be  ques- 
tioned because  of  its  constitutionality. 

If  the  Attorne\-  General  needs  the  au- 
thority he  claims.  I  have  faith  that  the 
Justice  Department  can  draft  more  art- 
ful statutory  languai^e  than  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  include 
both  the  text  of  the  current  law  and 
the  proposed  change  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TiTLt    18.   I'NiTF.D  States  Code 
(Existing  litw  pruiKKsed   to  be  omitted  is  en- 
closed   in    black    brackets,    new    matter    is 
printed  in  italic,  existing  law  in  which  no 
change  is  proposed  is  shown  m  roman  i 

;  1073.  Flight  to  ;ivold  prosecution  or  giving 
testimony. 
Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  with  intent  either   d)    to 
avoid  prosecution,  or  custody  or  confinement 
after  conviction,  under  the  h\ws  of  the  "place 
from  which  he  flees,  [for  murder,  kidnaping, 
burglary,     robber,-,    mayl.eni.    rape     assault 
with  a  dangerous   weapon    arson   punishable 
as    a    felony,    or    extortion    accompanied    by 
threats   of    violerce,    or    attempt    to   commit 
any  of  the  foregc  ing  otTenses  as  they  are  de- 
fined either  at  common  law  or  by  the  laws 
of  the  place  from  which  the  fugitive  flees.] 
for  a  crime  or  an  attrmpt  to  comvUt  a  criv^e. 
punis}iable  by  d(ath   or  jvipnsonment  for  a 
term   ejceeduig  c  ne  pear  under   the  laus  of 
the  place   from   ir)nch    t>ie   fugitive  flees,  or 
(2  I    to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any  crimi- 
nal proceedings  in  such  place  ih  which  the 
commission  of  ai;  offense  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment   in    i-    pentitentiary    is    charged. 
shall   be  fined  not  more  than   $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
Violations   of   ihis   section    may   be   prose- 
cuted only  in  the  Federal  judicial  district  in 
which  the  original  crime  was  alleged  to  ha\e 
been  committed  or  in  which  the  person  was 
held  in  custody  or  confinement. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  HART.  The  several  bills  which 
have  been  described  as  the  package  of 
bills  to  more  effectively  fight  organized 
crime  were  the  subject  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Included,  of  course,  was  the  fugitive 
flight  bill.  I  share  the  behef  just  ex- 
pressed so  eloquently  by  the  distin- 
guished oenator  from  Oregon  tliat  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  recommending  the  bill  under 
discussion,  along  with  the  other  crime 
package  items,  to  do  anything  more  than 
effectively  arm  America  in  its  etTorts  to 
suppress,  repress,  and,  if  possiole,  de- 
stroy organized  crime.  As  far  as  I  can 
recall,  there  was  no  voice  raised  at  any 
of  the  hearings  on  amending  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act  which  raised  the  possibilities 
recited  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon :  no 
oppo.sition  was  filed  if  my  memory  is 
correct. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  in  the  business  of  seeking  out  the  per- 
son who  skinned  a  carcass  in  Oregon; 
nor  certainly  to  enforce  laws  which  re- 
flect strong  regional  traditions  b  Jt  which 
offend  the  conscience  of  a  ma.  ority  of 
Americans.  I  can  a.ssure  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  move  in 
these  extreme  cases.  The  sugg?stion  of 
the  Senator,  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  more  artfully  draft  language  in  order 
to  hit  the  target  which  all  of  us  surely 
desire  to  hit.  may  be  a  verj  helpful 
suggestion. 

The  Record,  I  feel  certain,  wil  be  read 
by  all  of  us,  including  the  Department. 
1  "thank  the  delightful— if  it  is  permitted 
to  use  that  word  together  with  the  tra- 
ditional -distinguished'— Senator  from 
Oregon  for  having  so  effectively  made 
the  point.  I  wi.sh  that  voices  in  this 
tone  had  been  raised  while  the  commit- 
tee was  considering  the  question,  because 
very  frankly.  I  think  the  pcssibilities 
were  noted  by  none  of  us. 

I  think  it  important,  in  our  considera- 
tion of  this  question,  to  understand  that 
m  the  institution  of  any  proce?dmg  im- 
der  the  fugitive  felon  law.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  itself,  by  several  of  its 
regulations,  spells  out  measuies  which 
may  very  well  insure  against  seme  of  the 
consequences  which  the  Sent  tor  from 
Oregon  indicated  might  be  offensive. 
Indeed,  the  normal  practice  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  vhen  any 
U.S.  attorney  requests  an  investigation 
of  a  matter  of  doubtful  propriety,  is  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
sucli  a  proposal,  with  a  reques .  that  the 
Department  express  its  views. 

As  we  study  the  subject,  let  us  re- 
member that  under  the  presert  law  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  administers  and  supervises 
the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Felon 
Act.  This  is  the  present  arrangement. 
I  am  sure  it  would  remain  so  in  the  event 
that  this  or  any  other  appropriate 
amendment  were  agreed  to.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  decision  as  to 
whether  an  indictment  is  to  be  returned 
in  Fugitive  Felon  Act  cases  can  be  made 
only  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 
All  of  this  should  be  in  our  mmd  as-  we 


consider   the  bill  and   any   appropriate 
amendment. 

The  leadership  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, his  determination  to  fight  organ- 
ized crime,  is  welcomed  and  will  be 
given  all  support  by  the  people  of 
America.  But  what  we  want  is  to  fash- 
ion a  weapon  which  would  damage  the 
ranks  of  organized  crime.  The  cau- 
tion voiced  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  NEUBERGER]  I  echo.  I  hope  ve 
can  develop  an  effective  weapon  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  but  without  put- 
ling  the  FBI  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  business  of  taking  up  the 
burden  of  enforcing  such  peculiar  local 
laws  as  recited  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  whose  courtesy  m  yielding;  I 
appreciate, 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  know  of  his 
efficient  work  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  hope  that  language  can 
be  arranged,  so  that  no  undue  hardship 
will  be  worked  on  anyone. 


FTC  SMOKESCREEN 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  role  which  cigarette  smoking  may 
plav  as  a  possible  cause  of  cancer. 
Claims  and  counterclaims  have  been 
made  for  plain  and  filter  brands  which 
have  left  the  public  in  a  most  confused 
.state,  not  knowing  whom  or  what  to 
believe. 

One  of  the  responsibiUties  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  to  insure  that 
national  advertising  is  as  accurate  as 
possible.  A  recent  article  in  the  Read- 
er s  Digest  suggests  that  the  FTC  ought 
to  reexamine  the  cigarette  tar-filter  con- 
troversy and  its  relation  to  lung  cancer. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  article  entitled  "Facts  Were 
Not  Told  About  Filter-Tips"  be  prmted 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
[Excerpts    Irom   a   Readers   Digest   re|xjrt   to 

consumers  1 
F.icTS    Were    Not    Told    Abovt    Filter-Tips 
(By  Lois  Mattox  Miller  and  James  Monahani 

Earlv  in  1960  everyone  connected  with 
cigarettes — except  the  60  million  Americans 
who  smoke  them— heard  the  news  from 
Washington:  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
had  i>fficially  knocked  the  Uar  out  of  ciga- 
rette advertising. 

For  more  than  a  year  a  number  of  to- 
bacco companies  hud  been  loudly  advertising 
■hlgh-fiitration"  cig.irettes.  With  the  lung- 
cancer  scare  in  mind,  each  advertiser  claimed 
the  smoke  that  came  through  his  filters  was 
low.  lower,  or  lowest  in  tar  and  nicotine. 
But.  the  PTC  found,  the  Industry's  adver- 
tising was  long  on  claims,  short  on  facts. 
.Si  the  Commission  ux)k  action. 

■  There  will  be  no  more  tar  and  nicotine 
cl.iims  m  cigarette  advertising."  FTC  Chair- 
man Earl  W  Kintner  (since  resigned  i  told 
an  advertising  convention  in  Washington. 
•These  claims  were  confusing  to  the  putac 
and  possibly  misleading— in  view  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  satisfactory  uniform  test  method 
and  proof  of  advantage  to  the  smoker. 
Rather  than  continue  the  apparent  conflict 
111  claims,  the  tobacco  industry,  through  the 
aegis  of  tiie  FTC  Bureau  of  Consultat.on, 
decided  to  call  a  halt  to  the  t.ir  derby." 
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But  when  the  "cleaned  up"  advertising 
appeared,  the  average  smoker  waa  more  be- 
wildered than  ever.  The  raeale-dazzle  about 
which  brand  "filters  best"  had  disappeared. 
Now,  reading  the  ads,  you  would  never  guess 
there  was  any  difference  between  one  high- 
flltratlon  brand  and  some  other  brand  that 
fired  up  plenty  of  tar  and  nicotine. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  prevent  misleading  claims,  the  PTC 
had  ruled  out  facta  altogether.  Kintner 
considered  this  quite  an  achievement.  "In 
my  view."  he  said,  "this  Is  a  landmark  ex- 
ample of  Industry-Government  cooperation 
in  solving  a  pressing  problem." 

•  ••••• 
But  the  FTC  watchdogs  failed  to  see  that 

these  "clean"  ads  also  were  misleading— in 
what  they  did  not  say.  For  now  an  Im- 
portant development  was  influencing  ciga- 
rette buyers.  As  evidence  linking  cigarette 
smoking  and  lung  cancer  piled  up.  sales  of 
filter-tip  cigarettes  climbed  until  they  ac- 
counted for  nearly  half  the  cigarettes  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States. 

It  seemed  obvious  that  health-conscious 
sRMikers.  wary  of  lung  cancer  and  other 
respiratory  and  circulatory  diseases,  were 
switching  to  filter-tips  for  whatever  pro- 
tection they  provided.  Under  the  FTC  rules, 
such  health  protection  could  not  be  claimed 
directly.  But  it  was  strongly  Implied  in 
every  ad  that  plugged  a  clean,  pure,  smooth, 
filtered  smoke. 

Therein  lay  the  subtle  falsity  and  decep- 
tion. For  at  that  time  most  filter-tips  were 
of  little  value.  Doctors  suggested  that  real 
filters — those  which  reduced  tar  by  40  or  50 
percent — might  provide  the  smoker  with 
some  partial  protection.  Cigarette  manu- 
facturers privately  admitted  that  such  high- 
filtration,  low-tar  cigarettes  were  practicable, 
and  already  had  been  produced  experimen- 
tally. 

Why  weren't  they  on  the  market? 

"Ask  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  '  the 
manufacturers  suggested.  "We  cant  sell 
such  cigarettes  unless  we  can  tell  the  public 
how  they  differ  from  other  brands." 

Then,  in  the  summer  of  1957,  the  Lorlllard 
Co.  Jumped  the  gun  In  the  fllter-tlp  race 
and  introduced  the  new  hlgh-flltratlon  Kent. 
The  FTC's  "advertising  guides"  became 
meaningless,  and  Its  first  "blackout"  of  ciga- 
rette advertising  led  to  a  rash  of  new  and 
more  extravagant  claims. 

The  tar  derby.  Now  rival  tobacco  com- 
panies ru.shed  their  high-filtration  ciga- 
rettes out  of  the  laboratories  and  into 
production.  Soon  cigarette  ads  shrieked 
conflicting  claims  about  which  brand  filtered 
best. 

The  FTC  faced  a  dilemma.  Certainly  it 
was  in  the  public  interest  to  let  people  know 
how  much  or  how  little  tar  and  nicotine 
were  In  the  cigarettes  they  smoked.  But 
different  companies,  using  different  test 
methods,  published  conflicting  figures  that 
were  confusing  and  frequently  meaningless.' 
The  obvious  solution  was  to  standardize  on 
one  test  method,  require  all  companies  to 
vise  it,  and  to  confine  their  claims  to  the  lab- 
oratory-certified figures  on  the  brand  label. 

In  February  1958  the  FTC  Bureau  of  Con- 
sultation called  a  2-day  conference  to  con- 
sider standardization.  •  •  •  The  consensus 
was  that  a  standard  method  was  desirable, 
practical,  and  available.  There  was  even  op- 
timistic talk  about  "standardization  within 
60  days." 


•  See  "The  Facts  Behind  Filter-Tip  Clga- 
renes,"  the  Reader's  Digest,  July  1957: 
•  Wanted — And  Available — Filter  Tips  That 
Really  Filter,"  August  1957;  "Nicotine— The 
Smoker's  Enigma,"  January  1958;  "The 
Cigarette  Industry  Changes  Its  Mind,"  July 
1958;  "The  Search  for  'Safer*  Cigarettes,"  No- 
vember 1959. 


One  year  later  the  project  was  bagged 
down  In  confusion. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The   tobacco  chemists  said   such    testing 

waa  poesible.  So  did  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  The  American  SUndards  As- 
sociation seemed  surprised  that  the  ques- 
tion should  even  be  raised.  "Certainly  It's 
possible,"  said  Technical  Director  J.  W.  Mc- 
Nalr.  "It  is  naive  to  quibble  over  Rmall  vari- 
ations In  results.  No  standard  or  test  can  be 
absolute,  since  no  two  items  tested  can  be 
precisely  alike.  For  this  reason  most  stand- 
ard methods  make  allowances  for  variation.s 
that  may  occur  in  results  from  two  or  nmre 
laboratories." 

While  the  FTC  temporized  ab'iiit  testing, 
the  big  tobacco  companies  worked  overtime 
to  develop  new  filter  tips  that  promised  even 
lo'.«'er  tar  delivery. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Thanks  to  FTCs  "filter-tip  blackout  " 
there  was  no  standard.  Tlie  b!,\ckout  still 
prevails.  Meanwhile,  tlie  public  continues 
to  buy — and  smoke — in  ignorance. 

One  result  is  that  much  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  introduction  of  Alteration  has 
been  lost.  The  plaln-tlp  brands  are  slug- 
ging hard  and  unashamedly  to  win  back 
smokers  lost  to  filter  tips.  The  admen's 
imaginations  are  producing  clumis  wliich 
nobody  can  prove  true  or  false. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Where  do  we  stand'  The  only  bright  spot 
In  the  blackout  is  this;  no  manufacturer 
took  advantage  of  it  to  lower  filter  efficiency 
or  to  Increase  flavor  (and  tar)  with  a  strong- 
er blend.  The  latest  tests  made  fi^r  t!.e 
Reader's  Digest  show  that  the  tar  in  mr.^t 
brands  Is  still  at  19.^9  levels.  Nicotine  I? 
up  slightly,  but  not  significantly,  probably 
because  of  the  character  of  the  tobacco  crop 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  public  has  been  alerted,  and  the  de- 
mand for  safer  cigarettes  will  remain  as  long 
CIS  people  smoke  and  die  of  lung  cancer. 

In  November  1959  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
-Service  Joined  the  long  list  of  national  and 
international  health  organizations  that  rec- 
ognize smoking  as  a  principal  cause  of  lung 
cancer.  But  the  Surgeon  General's  state- 
ment was  also  hard  on  filter-tips,  pre.sTim- 
ably  in  deference  to  certain  uncompromising 
scientists  in  the  USPHS  who  believe  that  the 
only  true  safety  lies  in  abstinence. 

Scientists  at  the  Sloan-Kettermg  Institute 
and  the  American  Cancer  Society,  while 
agreeing  that  abstinence  from  smoking  Is  th'' 
best  safeguard,  believe  that  filtration  1.''  a 
partial  safeguard  that  must  be  provided  for 
those  people  who  cannot  or  will  not  quit 
smoking.  Dr.  E  Cuyler  Hammond,  director 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society's  (more  than 
a  million  enrollees)  6-year  study  of  Americaa 
health  and  habits,  says  the  prcliniinai-y  re- 
sults show  that  filter-tips  offer  definite  bene- 
fits to  health,  even  apart  fmm  the  question 
of  lung  cancer. 

"Consider  such  common  complaints  a.s 
coughing  and  shortness  of  breath,"  Dr.  Ham- 
mond said  recently.  "Our  study  shows  that 
these  complaints  occur  oftener  and  more 
severely  among  smokers  than  nonsmokers. 
and  among  cigarette  smokers  than  among 
pipe  and  cigar  smokers.  The  incidence  and 
severity  Increase  in  proportion  to  the  nvim- 
ber  of  cigarettes  smoked  dally.  But  couch- 
ing and  shortness  of  breath  are  far  less 
common  among  filter-tip  smokers,  and  least 
common  among  smokers  who  stick  to  the 
high-filtration  brands." 

Preliminary  results  of  the  ACS  study  h.ive 
convinced  Dr.  Hammond  and  his  associates 
that  the  search  for  safer  cigarettes  must  be 
encouraged,  and  that  cigarette  manufactur- 
ers must  be  permitted  or  even  required  to 
disclose  the  tar  and  niQ.oUi>e  content  of  their 
products  on  labels ^nd  in  advertising  iTlie 
Tobacco    Institute^  spokesman    inimediatcly 


commented:  "The  suggestion  Is  not  feasible. 
There  are  no  accepted  standards  for  measur- 
ing the  nicotine  or  other  contents  of  cigarette 
smoke.") 

Tlie  tobacco  industy  is  still  hoping  that, 
.sooner  or  later,  the  virus  theory  of  cancer  will 
be  established,  thus  exonerating'  tobacco  as 
a  cause  of  lung  cancer.  This  Is  a  rather  for- 
lorn hope,  many  doctors  maintain.  Says  Dr. 
Warren  H.  Cole,  pre-.ident  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  "Many  viruloglsta,  firm  in 
iheir  tlieory  that  viruses  are  Involved  in 
human  cancer,  are  nevertheless  convinced 
that  regular  cigarette  smokers  are  10  times 
more  likely  to  get  lung  cancer  than  non- 
smokers.  Actually,  there  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  viewpoints.  It  It  la  demoil- 
.strated  that  the  viruses  are  a  causative  agent 
in  lung  cancer,  tlie  carcinogens  in  cigarette 
.sinoke  will  certainly  be  found  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  them.  Today  we  have  no  means  uf 
eliminating  the  virus,  even  if  it  does  exist 
But  there  is  a  way  you  can  avoid  the  ciga- 
rette tar— remove  the  rlgnrette  from  your 
mouth." 


WATER  IN  1 1  AM 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  Marcli  the  Secretary  of  Agriculturr, 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  stated: 

I  wish  to  emphasize  thst  this  admlnistra- 
tlon  la  strongly  concerned  with  the  needa 
and  problems  of  the  consumer,  and  that  this 
Dep.irlment  shall  constantly  seek  to  bfr\o 
tlie  best  Interest  of  the  public. 

I  am  sure  that  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  would  sincerely  wish  to  believe 
thl.s.  but  their  patience  must  be  wearlna; 
A  little  thin.  I  refer  to  the  matter  which 
has  been  pending  before  the  Department 
of  Apricultui'e  for  some  months  now,  the 
question  of  water  In  hams.  This  case 
has  been  under  review  by  the  Depart- 
mnit  .since  March  17,  and  all  the  in- 
formation has  been  in  their  hands  since 
June  6.  Yet  no  decision  has  been  an- 
njunced  by  Mr.  Freeman  Meanwhile. 
the  order  allowing  hams  to  be  filled  with 
'0  percent  water  remains  in  effect,  and 
as  there  are  no  USDA  regulations  re- 
quiring the  labels  on  hams  to  state  the 
rr.nisture  content,  con.sumers  desiring 
nonwatered  hams  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  purchase  them  with  confi- 
dence. And  consumers  are  continuing: 
to  pay  ham  prices  for  this  federally  in- 
.'^pected  water. 

Each  statement  from  the  Department 
of  ARricuIture  on  the  ham  question  has 
carried  the  comment  from  the  Secretary 
•  that  the  hearings  were  ordered  to  allow 
full  opportunity  for  consumer  r.:roups  to 
present  recommendations  to  the  De- 
jiartment."  "Well,  the  consumer  has 
made  his  recommendation  to  the  De- 
partment, and  now  he  wants  to  know 
what  the  Department  is  going  to  do 
about  it.  He  is  growing  tired  of  the  De- 
pii'tment  words  and  he  wants  to  see 
.'iome  action  taken.  The  Department 
has  a  way  with  words.  For  example, 
the  order  last  December  30,  which  au- 
thorized the  water  increase  in  hams, 
was  stated  thus: 

Smoked  hams  •  •  •  may  not  contain  more 
than   10  percent  added  njolsture. 

This  statement  is  true,  of  course.  But 
what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  Washington,  D.C..  were  to 
announce,  "the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners    have    Issued    an    order 
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-which  establishes  10  percent  as  the  max- 
imum amount  which  may  be  taken  from 
citizens  by  persons  forceably  demanding 
it  of  them." 

■When  I  appeared  May  17  at  the  USDA 
ham  hearings  here  In  Washington  to 
frive  a  statement,  I  was  concerned  with 
the  Department  handling  of  the  case, 
the  claims  made  for  the  Inclusion  of  the 
water  In  ham  by  the  meat  Industry,  and 
the  right  of  the  consumer  to  know  the 
contents  of  what  they  are  buying.  I 
am  still  concerned;  and  my  concern  Is 
not  lessened  by  the  announcement  this 
week  from  the  Department  that  it  has 
taken  the  extraordinary  procedure  of 
appointing  a  special  three-person  inde- 
pendent review  committee  to  recom- 
mend action  to  the  Secretary  on  the 
question  of  water  in  hams.  The  Secre- 
i  tary  has  had  the  information.  He  has 
had  the  time.  The  public,  after  this  last 
move,  must  be  justified  in  wondering  if 
the  Secretary  is  really  a  freeman. 


HIGH  COST  OF  INNER  SPACE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  problems  of  the  consumer  in  Amer- 
ica have  not  been  aired  so  well  for  years 
as  they  have  in  recent  months.  I  have 
submitted  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Consumers ; 
discussion  has  been  heard  of  a  Con- 
siuner  Council  in  the  White  House;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reopened  its 
case  on  watered  hams:  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Consumers  has 
been  called  for;  and  the  Senate  Anti- 
ti-ust  and  MonoFX)ly  Subcommittee  most 
recently  held  hearings  on  deceptive 
packaging.  These  hearings  have  stimu- 
lated much  attention  across  our  Nation, 
striking  an  all  too  responsive  chord  in 
those  who  have  braved  the  supermarket 
jungle  of  "jumbo's  and  giants"  or  have 
tried  to  compute  the  "fantastic  savings  " 
between  two  packages  of  peculiar 
weights.  The  Hartford  Courant  has 
published  an  excellent  editorial  com- 
menting on  this  dilemma  in  deception. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

High  Cost  or  Inner  Space 

Americans  are  not  only  paying  billions 
to  send  missiles  into  outer  space,  but  they 
are  also  losing  millions  each  year  on  the 
purcha.se  of  unusable  inner  space.  That 
was  the  gist  of  the  recent  testimony  in 
Washington  before  a  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  Deceptive  pack- 
aging and  labeling  were  bitterly  denounced 
by  housewives.  Including  Senator  Maukine 
NrtrBEitcER,  of  Oregon.  Mrs.  Neuberoeh  de- 
clared she  had  received  complaints  of  slack- 
filled  packages,  hard-to-find  statements  of 
net  contents  and  weights,  and  suggested 
best  buys  by  oversize  packaging  and  mis- 
leading terminology. 

All  this  will,  of  course,  find  a  responsive 
I'hord  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  purchased 
what  appeared  to  be  a  king-size  package  of 
hair  tonic,  only  to  find  that  when  the  card- 
board and  other  stuff  has  been  removed  from 
the  container  the  bottle  had  shrunk  to  pigmy 
size.  In  fairness  to  manufacturers  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  many  packages  do  print 
plainly   that  even  though   a  package's  con- 


tents may  shake  down  In  transit,  they  are 
priced  on  the  basis  of  weight,  not  bulk. 
One  of  the  principal  causea  of  complaint. 

and  a  Justifiable  one.  Is  the  lack  ol  uniform- 
ity BO  far  as  weights  are  concerned.  There 
seems  to  be  no  rhyme  or  reason  behind  the 
weight  of  the  majority  of  food  packages. 
The  ho\i8ewife  has  to  decide  'between  two 
brands  of  crabmeat,  for  example,  one  weigh- 
ing 6I3  ounces,  selling  for  69  cents,  and 
anu'h«r  weighing  6'/|  ounces,  selling  at  75 
cenu;.  Unless  she  U  a  pretty  good  mathe- 
matician, and  prepared  to  work  It  out  with 
papf-r  and  pencil,  the  decision  of  the  house- 
wife as  to  which  is  the  cheaper  may  be  hard 
to  make.    How  do  you  figure  it? 

A  great  many  Industries  have  developed 
standardization  of  sizes  and  the  develop- 
ment ol  uniform  labeling.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  for  the  principal  food  manufac- 
turers to  get  together  on  such  a  program 
ITiose  ^■r\o  growl  about  government  Inter- 
ference should  have  learned  by  now  that  un- 
less needed  things  are  done  voluntarily,  they 
are  often  made  to  be  done  by  Federal  au- 
thority. One  large  chain  did  some  years  ago 
embark  on  a  frank,  honest  disclosure  of 
weights  and  other  pertinent  materials  on  all 
canned  goods.  But  for  some  reason,  prob- 
ably because  others  took  advantage  of  It,  It 
abandoned  the  practice.  It  must  be  a  trade- 
wide  development.  All  the  signs  and  por- 
tents are  that  unless  it  Is  done  voluntarily, 
remedial  legislation  will  be  asked  for. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  times  of  the  credit  card,  the 
charge-o-plate.  the  revolving  charge  ac- 
count, and  the  pot-of-gold  frjendly 
finance  company,  it  behooves  us  tc  re- 
examine the  credit  and  lending  prac- 
tices now  in  use  throughout  our  coun- 
try. The  Senate  hearings  on  S.  1740, 
the  truth-in-lending  bill,  have  done 
much  to  illuminate  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  insure  that  the  borrower  know 
exactly  how  much  he  will  have  to  pay. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "High  Interest  Costs  Drive 
Workers  Into  Bankruptcy."  published  in 
Labor  of  July  29,  1961,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

High  IifTEHEsr  Costs  Drive  Workers 
Into  Bankrtjptct 

An  unmarried  factory  worker  In  Milwaukee. 
Wis  .  bought  himself  some  hunting  guns,  a 
TV  set,  a  1961  station  wagon,  and  a  hi-fi 
set — all  on  time.  With  his  >111  weekly 
earnings,  he  was  able  to  swing  the  payments 
all  right.  But  then  he  was  cut  back  to 
4  days  work  a  week.  He  fell  behind  on  the 
payments. 

"I  got  all  my  bills  together  on  one  note, 
like  they  advise  on  radio."  he  said,  but  It 
didn't  work."  Finally,  he  discovered  he  was 
paying  out  30-percent  Interest  a  year  on  the 
payments.  But  by  then  he  waa  In  bank- 
ruptcy court. 

This  story  was  told  by  AFL-CIO  Legisla- 
tive Director  Andrew  J.  Blemlller  last  week 
as  he  urged  Congress  to  pass  the  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Pattl  H. 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and  other 
Senators,  with  the  backing  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

"I  think  it  Is  high  time."  said  BiemlUer. 
"that  all  borrowers  and  buyers  on  time  be 
let  In  on  the  secret  of  how  much  any  given 
credit  commitment  is  going  to  cost,  both  In 
dollars  and  cents  and  In  terms  of  an  annual 
rate.  ' 


That's  what  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bin 
would  require,  Blemlller  toM  a  Senate  sub- 
committee headed  by  Douglas,  and  that's 
why  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  bill's  prompt 
enactment. 

The  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  Is  backed  also 
by  the  Kennedy  administration  and  by  some 
bankers,  last  week's  testimony  showed.  But 
most  bankers  and  flnaiM^e  companlce,  as  well 
as  associations  of  auto  dealers  ai^d  other 
merchants,  are  fighting  the  bill. 

Tlie  Milwaukee  worker's  plight  is  far  from 
unique,  Blemlller  streaeed.  He  noted  that 
personal  bankruptcies  In  the  United  States 
rose  from  25.000  in  1950  to  nearly  100.000 
last  year.  "Such  bankruptcies,"  he  said,  are 
almost  ail  of  wage  earners  and  often  becau.<te 
of  overcommitments  on^Xime  buying." 

Many  working  families  get  sucked  In."  Ble- 
mlller said,  "because  quoted  finance  charges 
sound  comfortably  low.  while  the  real  Inter  - 
est  rate  Is  far  higher.  For  example,"  he 
sfcid,  an  auto  dealer  may  quote  %%  per  $100. 
a  ij.i..k  ni.iy  quote  8  percent  discount,  a  loan 
conipar.y  may  quote  3  percent  a  month."  .Ml 
these  S'Jund  less  than  the  real  annual  in- 
terest. Blemlller  noted.  Thus,  3  percent  a 
month  Is  36  percent  a  year. 

"If  those  who  oppose  this  (truth-ln-lend- 
lng) bill  have  nothing  to  hide,  as  they  so 
often  assert,  why  do  they  Insist  on  hiding 
it?  '  Blemlller  demanded. 

what  revolving  funds   cost 

He  got  part  of  an  answer  from  Senator 
Wallace  Bennett,  Republican,  of  Utah,  a 
member  of  Douglas"  subcommittee  and  a 
former  president  ol  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers. 

■  I'm  not  bragging,  but  I've  been  in  busi- 
ness." said  Bennett.  "Business  has  to  have 
goodwill.  If  stores  had  to  say  their  revolving 
credit  fund  operated  at  18  percent  Interest 
per  year,  what  would  happen  to  goodwill' 
The  customer  has  accepted  I'i  percent  a 
month." 

"If  you  bviild  business  practices  on  decep- 
tion you  are  building  a  house  on  snnd." 
Senator  Douglas  countered. 

Meantime,  Douglas  received  a  wire  from 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  noted  financier,  declar- 
ing he  "approved  most  heartily  of  the  truth- 
In-lending  bill."  Baruch  added :  "Millions  of 
people  are  being  taken  advantage  of  by  loan 
sharks.  I  hope  you  get  a  bill  throvigh  tins 
session — one  that  will  let  the  borrower  know 
exactly  what  he  has  to  pay" 


BAPTISTS  SPEAK  OUT 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  7,000  delegates  and  registered 
visitors  of  the  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention met  In  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  its 
annual  session.  Crusader,  the  American 
Baptist  news  magazine,  described  the 
setting  with  these  words: 

Portland— large  enough  to  be  truly  urban 
but  small  enough  for  delegates  to  make 
themselves  seen  and  heard — proved  its  hos- 
pitality with  adequate  hotel  space,  fine 
service  In  tlie  restaurants,  and  the  best  pub- 
lic transportation  to  the  meeting  site  en- 
countered in  many  years  of  conventioneer- 
Ing.  There  was  generotis  local  newspaper 
and  radio-TV  coverage;  excellent  siglit&eeing 
opportunities  were  close  at  hand  before  and 
after  the  sessions;  and  among  the  citizenry 
there  was  a  very  evident  spirit  of  "we  like 
you  and  we  want  you  to  like  us." 

During  the  session,  and  after  some 
lively  debate,  the  assembled  convention 
passed  several  resolutions  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  a  larger  audience. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  certain  of  the  resolutions  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

FAMILY    LIFE 

We  iirge  American  Baptists  to  encourage 
their  Representatives  In  Congress  and  their 
Senators  to  consider  carefully  the  problems 
of  the  cost  of  medical  and  hospital  care  for 
the  aged,  and  to  seek  appropriate  legislation 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  meet  such 
costs. 

RACE    RELATIONS 

Membership  in  every  Baptist  church  should 
be  open  to  all  people  regardless  of  race  or 
national  origin.  We  request  our  churches 
to  evaluate  their  own  employment  policies 
that  persons  may  be  called  as  staff  members 
or  employees  on  the  basis  of  their  qualiflca- 
tions  and  not  on  the  basis  of  race.  We  urge 
our  churches,  church  members  and  ministers 
to  participate  actively  in  organizations,  to 
foster  better  race  relations  and  to  eliminate 
segregation. 

MIGRATORY    AGHICt'LTUR.\L    L.\BOR 

Use  of  migrant  workers  for  business  profit 
which  results  in  substandard  education, 
wages,  transportation,  and  housing  is  un- 
christian. We  urge  that  American  Baptists 
support  Federal  legislation  to  provide  finan- 
cial aid  to  local  public  school  districts  In 
meeting  their  responsibility  to  educate  the 
children  of  migrants  and  legislation  to  pro- 
vide adequate  standards  of  housing  for  mi- 
grants and  make  sure  that  the  health  and 
welfare  services  of  the  community  and  State 
are  made  available  to  migrant.?. 

WORLD    ORDER 

We  urge  our  Government  to  continue  its 
efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  testing  based  on  an  adequate 
system  of  enforcement  control;  renew  it* 
efforts  to  lind  a  basis  for  agreement  with 
all  nations  for  the  control  and  reduction  of 
all  types  of  armament. 

CUBA 

We  further  urge  our  Government  to  seek, 
through  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  other  channels,  greater  mutual  under- 
standing and  a  reconciliation  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  Cuba. 


"\ 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPACE  EXPLORA- 
TION PROGRAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  NASA 
appropriation,  deserves  and  needs  our 
full  support  for  a  number  of  reasons 
which  I  wish  to  briefly  mention  here. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  NASA  has  made  some  compelling 
predictions  with  regard  to  accelerating 
the  space  exploration  program  which 
this  appropriation  is  intended  to  finance. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  June  7  and  8,  1961.  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator James  E.  Webb  and  his 
Deputy  Administrator  Dr.  Hugh  L. 
Dryden  made  it  clear  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  speed  space  development  by 
6  years  over  the  time  anticipated  under 
the  budget  request  made  earlier  this 
year. 

In  January.  Mr.  Eisenhower  asked  for 
•SI, 110  million.  Thereafter,  in  March, 
the  present  administration  added  $125 
million  to  that  request.  This  figure  was 
subsequently  reduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  $35,300,000. 

Following  that,  on  May  25,  President 
Kennedy  asked  "the  Congress  and  the 
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country  to  accept  a  firm  committment 
to  a  new  course  of  action — a  course 
which  will  last  for  many  years  and  carry 
very  heavy  costs." 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  May 
statement,  NASA,  in  June,  asked  for  an 
additional  $549  million  over  the  March 
request  bringing  the  present  total  to 
$1,749  million.  That  is  the  accumulated 
package  before  the  Senate  today. 

This  is  a  staggering  sum.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  avoid  paying  it.  As  the 
President  has  indicated,  this  represents 
but  a  downpayment.  It  i.s  estimated  the 
space  program  will  cost  the  American 
people  $33  billion  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  exploration  and  research,  which 
will  become  possible  under  thi.s  appro- 
priation, is  of  lonR-ran[;e  significance  to 
the  United  States,  the  free  world,  and 
potentially  to  all  mankind  hereafter. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  t;o  overboard 
over  the  spectacular  prospect  of  placing 
a  man  on  the  moon  and  getting  him 
back,  although  that  is  a  .sinizularly  ex- 
citing project.  To  me  it  has  always 
seemed  inevitable  that  one  day  man 
would  be  reaching  for  and  arriving  at 
greater  distances  into  S'pace  as  part  of 
his  inquisitive  and  explorative  mtellec- 
tual  drive. 

Every  aspect  of  space  discovery  is 
directly  linked  with  research  and  devel- 
opment which  will  have  even  tireater 
significance  in  scientific  improvement  of 
daily  life  on  earth.  Harder,  lighter. 
more  heat  resistant  metals  are  needed 
The  development  of  compact  require- 
ments for  space  vehicles  will  result  in 
smaller,  more  efficient  mechanical  com- 
modities for  future  homes  and  offices. 

Quite  aside  from  the  drama  and  in- 
cidental scientific  consequences  of  plac- 
ing a  man  on  the  moon,  the  space  pro- 
gram gives  promise  of  potential  profits 
from  at  least  two  working  pro.jects. 

The  first  of  these,  commercially  oper- 
able space  communications  systems,  is 
the  object,  presently,  of  vigorous  com- 
petition among  privately  owned  national 
and  international  communications  enter- 
prises— including  A.T.  &  T.  and  General 
Electric  Co. 

General  Electric  Co.  spokesmen  have 
indicated  that  by  the  year  1980  annual 
revenue  from  commercial  communica- 
tions satellites  may  approximate  as 
much  as  $21 2  billion. 

The  second  space  program  develop- 
ment which  holds  forth  promise  of  im- 
portant social  bencfit.s  is  known  as  Tiros 
weather  satellites.  Experts  anticipate 
that  benefits  resulting  from  improved  ac- 
curacy in  weather  forecasting  may  an- 
nually exceed  the  present  cost  of  the  en- 
tire space  program. 

But  these  are  not  the  basic  rea.sons 
for  support  of  the  President's  space 
program.  Pi-imarily,  my  own  support  of 
this  program  is  based  on  the  fixed  belief 
that  there  is  no  sound  and  safe  alterna- 
tive to  maintaining  a  proper  position  of 
leadership  and  power.  A  nation  which 
does  not  fully  and  urgently  press  its  pur- 
suit of  scientific  knowledge  will  soon  lose 
its  power  and  have  no  leadership  role  to 
exercise. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  no  choice 
except  to  pursue   those  avenues  of  in- 


tellect and  knowledge  which  become 
available  to  us  along  the  road  of  our 
quest  for  truth. 

In  scientific  development,  the  United 
States  is  offered  an  opportunity  to  lea-d 
the  world  in  a  special  and  beneficial  way. 
We  take  this  opportunity  today.  To  do 
otirerwise  would  be  a  repudiation  of  our 
whole  basic  deposit  of  accumulated 
knowledge  and  ability  and  a  challenge  to 
our  ri^ht  to  lead. 

Quite  obviously,  space  exploration,  as 
such,  will  not  solve  our  pressing  prob- 
lems in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs 
These  problems  mu.st  be  met  with  all  the 
energy  required  to  maintain  leadership 
wherever  our  leadership  can  be  excr- 
ci.sed. 

But  th.e  struMKles  for  supremacy  and 
.scientific  leadership  are  continuing 
struggles.  They  exist  on  every  front  and 
at  every  time.  Space  has  now  become 
one  of  the  fronts.  On  -his  front,  as  on 
others,  we  must  prevail. 

It  is  for  these  considerations,  I  feel, 
we  must  support  this  appropriation  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  NASA's  mis- 
sion. 


REAPPORTIONMENT    BY    STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morninii's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  the  lead  editorial  is  entitled  Mi- 
nority Rule  in  Maryland."  The  editorial 
points  out  the  problem  of  misrepresenta- 
tion which  exists  in  Maryland  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  reap- 
portion itself.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd 
as  follows: 

Minority    f{i  lf.   in   Maryland 

The  question  whether  representative  gov- 
ernment may  be  restored  to  Maryland  ha.s 
been  laid  before  that  Stated  court  of  ap- 
peals in  very  pointed  fashion  The  fact  tha' 
representative  government  long  since  ceased 
tn  e.\ist  in  the  Free  State  can  scarcely  b^  re- 
Kirdcci  ii.s  being  contrcjversial. 

The  current  brief  of  the  Maryland  Com- 
mittee for  Fair  Representation  p<nnts  out 
that  the  suburban  counties  and  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  although  they  contain  76  percent 
of  the  State's  population,  have  only  49  per- 
cent of  representation  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gate.s  and  34  p^-rcent  of  the  representation 
in  the  Stale  senate  The  \otes  which  citi- 
zens cast  for  their  legislators  range  from  less 
than  f)ne-third  of  their  fair  value  iii  one  area 
to  nearly  400  percent  of  their  fair  vplue  in 
another. 

In  the  initial  proceeding  Judge  Duckett 
acknowledged  this  gn  .ss  malapporticjRincnt 
of  the  general  assembly  but  sustained  Gover- 
nor Tawes'  demurrer.^  on  the  ground  that  re- 
lief cannot  be  given  by  the  covirts.  He  acted 
on  the  a.'^sumption  that  "the  elected  repre- 
sentatives from  the  rural  counties,  if  prop- 
erly'informed,  will  (not)  fail  to  support  leg- 
islation beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  our  State 
as  a  whole  •  But  this  i.s  merelv  a  senti- 
ment.;il  illusion  The  MCFFR  is  niuch  closer 
to  the  truth  when  it  says  that  reliance  upon 
the  general  assembly  '  iv  relief  "is  demon- 
strably, almo-st  shockingly,  futile." 

So  the  court  of  appeals  is  "confronted  by 
the  question  whether  a  relatively  small 
minority  of  the  people  may  continue'to  deny 
the  State  representative  government  because 
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it  electe  a  majoEity  of  the  legislature.  The 
14th   amendment  guarantiees  to.  all  citizens 

•  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  '  Mary- 
land's own  declaration  of  rights  also  recog- 
nizes the  "right  of  the  people  to  par- 
licipat*  in  the  legislature"  as  'the  best 
security  of  liberty  and  the  foundation  of  all 
free   government^'  and  to   this  end  protects 

•  the  right  of  suffrage."  But  the  right  of 
•stiflrage  can  become  virtually  meaningless  if 
one  man's  vote  Is  permitted  to  count  for  30 
times  as  much  representation  as   another's 

The  discrimination  against  urban  popula- 
tion Is  especially  outrageous  in  Maryland  be- 
cause It  Is  built  into  the  State  constitution 
The  people  have  a  right  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution, and  In  1950  they  voted  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  but  the  general  as- 
.sembly  dominated  by  the  rural  counties  has 
consistently  refused  to  convene  it.  Thus 
both  routes  to  the  restoration  of  rejjresenta- 
tive  government  ha'.e  been  cut  off.  Gover- 
nor Tawes  has  candidly  conceded  that  any 
reapportionment  of  the  general  a.ssembly  un- 
der which  represeiTt^tion  would  be  reason- 
ably related  to  population  is  a  venture  in  the 
realm  of  the  impossible.     \ 

In  these  clrcttmstances  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  courts  can  a/Jjportlon  the  legis- 
lature, as  Judge  Duckett  yseemed  X')  ii.ssume. 
Of  course  they  cannot;  but  their  inability  to 
take  over  the  Job  of  the  legislature  does  not 
mean,  on  the  other  hanc|.  that  they  must 
necessarily  sit  on  the  sidelines  while  an  en- 
trenched minority  makes  a  mockery  of  popu- 
lar government 

Jn  this  case  a  .group  of  public  spirited  citi- 
zens Is  trying  to  restore  the  b.isic  integrity 
of  representative  government  in  Maryland. 
Tliey  are  not  a.sking  the  courts  to  reapportion 
,  the  State,  they  are  asking  only  that  the  Ju- 
diciary rule  that  the  grossly  discriminatory 
system  now  in  effect  may  no  longer  be  tised 
because  It  has  become  a  shocking  affront  to 
the  principles  of  democracy.  If  the  courts 
are  going  to  say  that  they  can  do  nothing  to 
uphold  the  right  to  cast  a  vote  that  Is 
reiisonably  equal  to  other  votes,  they  will 
have  to  admit  that  there  are  some  dangerous 
g^ps  In  our  constitutional  system. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  one  which  I  made 

*  in  my  own  State  of  Iowa  for  many  years; 
namely,  that  the  problem  of  the  reap- 
portionment of  a  State  legislature  is  not 
a  partisan  issue:  it  is  a  bipartisan 
problem. 

For  years.  Iowa  has  had  a  Republican- 
controlled  legislature.  During  various 
campaigns,  charges  were  made  by  the 
minority  party  that  because  of  Republi- 
can rule,  the  legislature  had  not  been 
reapportioned.  Finally,  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Iowa  Legislature,  a  reappor- 
tionment bill  wiis  passed  by  the  Republi- 
can-controlled legislature,  placing  one 
house  on  an  area  basis,  and  one  house 
on  a  popmlation  basis,  similar  to  the  way 
In  which  the  Fi^deral  Congress  has  been 
establi-shed. 

.  The  Maryland  Legislature  is  under  th« 
strong  control  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Still,   the   problem   of  reapportionment 

■  exists  in  Maryk.nd.  So,  I  sincerely  trust 
that  the  problem  of  reapportionment,  to 
give  full  and  fair  representation,  at  least 
in  line  with  the  traditional  concept  of 
having  one  house  on  an  area  basis  and 
the  other  on  a  population  basis,  will  no 
longer  be  made  a  partisan  issue,  because 
it  is  certainly  not  that.  The  Republicans 
in  Maryland  could  just  as  well  say  that 
the  Democratically-controlled  Maryland 
Legislature  was  responsible  for  the  situa- 
tion, as  the  Democrats  in  Iowa  could  say 


tb.at  the  Republicans  in  control  of  the 
Iowa  Legislature  were  responsible.  But 
it  was  very  interesting  to  notice  that  dur- 
ing the  voting  on  reapportionment  prop- 
ositions in  my  home  State  of  Iowa,  the 
votes  were  not  along  party  lines. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  basically,  the 
problem  is  one  between  the  rural  inter- 
e.sis  and  the  urban  interests,  with  the 
urban  interests  desiring  to  have  at  least 
one  hou.se  on  a  population  basis,  but  with 
the  rural  interests  insisting  that  one 
house  remain  on  an  area  basis. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Iowa 
Le.aislature  has  taken  action  to  place  the 
Iowa  Legislature  in  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  representative  government  in  the 
United  States. 


BUDGET  LESSONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  25  edition  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  appears  a  most  appropriate 
editorial  entitled  "Budget  Lessons."  The 
editorial  points  out  how,  with  respect 
to  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961. 
the  budget  deficit  has  finally  been  ad- 
mitted to  amount  to  almost  $4  billion, 
although  at  one  time  there  was  hope  for 
a  slight  surplus.  This  shows  the  danger 
of  relying  on  hope,  rather  than  on  fact, 
in  forecasting  balanced  budgets,  and 
should  be  a  warning  to  this  administra- 
tion that  the  best  way  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  1963  is,  not  to  talk 
about  it.  but  to  take  steps  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  for  1962.  The  editorial 
wisely  points  out  that  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  question  our  defense  needs, 
but  there  is  reason  to  question  unre- 
strained spending  on  domestic  programs 
in  this  period  of  world  crisis.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  e<litorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Record, 

as  follows;  «, 

Budget  "  esso>js- 

.^nnouncement  that  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  1961,  ending  la«t  June  30. 
totaled  $3  9  billion  offers  two  lessons  In  these 
uncertain  times. 

One  is  the  obvious  difficulty,  even  risk  in 
terms  of  impact  on  the  public  and  political 
mind,  involved  In  attempting  long-term 
financial  projection^.  The  chronology  in  this 
Ci\se  speaks  for  Itself.  In  Janaary  1960, 
President  Elsenhower  presented  a  1961  bud- 
get showing  a  surplus  of  $4.2  billion.  By 
October  of  last  year,  when  It  was  evident 
that  the  new  decade  had  not  taken  off  with 
a  boom,  the  estimate  was  scaled  down  to  a 
surplus  of  $11  billion.  In  January  of  this 
year  Mr.  Eisenhower  left  a  final  sv  rplus  esti- 
mate of  less  than  $100  million.  Ta-o  months 
later,  the  administration  of  President  Ken- 
nedy offered  its  first  official  calculation, 
namely,  that  the  1961  budget  would  show  a 
deficit  of  about  $2.2  billion.  Addressing  a 
National  Press  Club  audience  In  June,  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  books  were  closed. 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Dillon  said  the  deficit 
would  "approach"  $3  billion.  Sc  it  Is  $3.9 
billion. 

Tliese  miscalculations  were  not  of  course, 
attributed  to  carelessness  or  to  pcUtlcal  mo- 
tivation. There  was  reasoned  expectation 
that  calendar  1960,  on  which  the  revenues 
of  fiscal  1961  depend,  would  be  a  year  of 
increased  prosperity.  When  It  did  not  work 
out  that  way.  revenues  went  down  substan- 
tiallv — more  than  $6  billion  below  the  origi- 


nal estimate  and  nearly  $1  billion  below  the 
Kennedy  estimate  in  March.  At  the  same 
times,  fiscal  1961  expenditures  rose  above  the 
calculations  of  both  administrations  to  a 
total  of  $81.5  billion. 

The  second  lesson  to  be  studied  In  these 
final  figures  centers  on  the  spending  side — 
on  the  fact  that  continuing  budget  deficits 
add  to  the  national  debt,  to  the  interest 
charges  needed  to  carry  it.  to  the  danger 
of  a  new  round  of  Inflation,  to  decreasing 
confidence  in  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  to  a  further  drain  on  our  gold  reserves 
Between  the  March  estimate  and  the  June  30 
computation,  the  largest  single  increase  in 
spending  was  $651  million  for  defense  It  is 
clear  now  that  even  greater  increases  in  this 
category  will  be  recommended,  needed  and 
granted  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  effect, 
incidentally.  Congress  already  has  killed  re- 
quested legislation  to  boost  postal  rates  rep- 
resenting a  loss  of  between  $600  million  and 
more  than  $800  million  in  needed  Federal  In- 
come, which  has  been  unwi.sely  included  In 
revenue  estimates. 

There  is  no  disposition  anywhere  to  ques- 
tion the  defense  needs,  or  the  fact  that  they 
will  cost  more  money.  There  is  more  than 
ever,  however,  reason  to  question  the  advisa- 
bility in  tms  period  of  world  crisis  of  rela- 
tively unrestrained  spending  on  so-called 
welfare  programs  dom.estically.  Militan,- 
power  alone  is  only  part  of  the  strength  of 
the  United  States.  It  could  become  a  thin 
and  vulnerable  shield  with  budget  irrespon- 
sibility, or  recourse  to  the  alternative  of 
repressive  taxation,  behind  it. 


COLD  WAR  ILLUSION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  marine  sciences  bill, 
yesterday,  I  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  nondefense  spending  meas- 
ures are  now  taking  the  approach  that 
these  are  inseparably  connects,  some- 
how, with  national  defense.  Instead  of 
being  justified  on  the  basis  of  so-called 
needs  of  the  people,  they  are  being  jus- 
tified as  being  necessary  for  the  cold 
war.  In  the  July  25  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  appears  a  discemiKg  ed- 
itorial which  effectively  relegates  such 
arguments  to  the  wastebasket.  A^  the 
editorial  so  well  states; 

If  there  must  be  more  guns,  it  is  hardly 
justified  to  spread  so  thickly  the  butter  of 
Federal  handouts.  In  fact  austerity  might 
be  more  In  keeping  with  our  tougher  mili- 
tary stance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  tabc  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cold  War  Illusion 

By  accident  or  design,  the  administration's 
response  to  Berlin  Is  building  an  impression 
of  bristling  military  preparedness,  what  with 
tiUk  of  calling  up  reserves,  expanding  the 
draft  and  adding  billions  to  the  already 
beefed-up  defense  budget. 

All  this  emphasis  on  additional  military 
spending  may  leave  some  people  perplexed. 
Defense,  after  all,  has  claimed  some  $400 
billion  in  the  past  decade.  What,  one  may 
wonder,  could  possibly  be  overlooked  with 
that  sort  of  budgeting? 

But  if  enormous  new  outlays  are  essential 
to  national  security,  one  would  expect  corre- 
sponding cutbacks  in  nonessential  civilian 
spending.  That  order  of  priority  seems 
plain.  Instead,  the  administration  is 
pushing  as  hard  as  ever  the  argument  that 
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practically  every  dollar  the  Government 
spends  at  home  is  also  a  response  to  the  cold 
wnr  challenge. 

Take  education,  for  example.  In  less 
perilous  times,  Government  subsidy  of 
^-hools  and  scholars  would  be  called  a  hand- 
out, pure  and  simple,  and  «n  unnecessary 
one  to  boot.  But  ever  since  sputnik  streaked 
across  the  political  horizon,  Uncle  Sam's  In- 
volvement in  education  has  been  urged  as 
waging  the  coldwar.  One  result  1?  the  N.\- 
tional  Defense  l^Hucatlon  Act  which,  among 
other  things,  hurls  doctors  of  folklore  and 
expert  glassblowers  into  the  front  lines  of  the 
East-West  conflict. 

Cold  v,-ar  rhetoric  also  puts  the  f  rmer  up 
front.  In  calmer  days,  the  fanta.?tic  glut 
of  unsalable  foodstuffs  piled  up  at  a  co?t  of 
billions  would  be  proof  that  Federal  subsid}' 
of  agriculture  had  failed.  Nowadays,  sur- 
pluses are  extolled  as  a  great  asset — annTiu- 
nition  for  the  food-for-peace  giveaway. 

Ifs  hard  to  find  any  civilian  spendin::  that 
isn't  dressed  up  with  a  touch  of  patrio'ic 
olive  drab.  Highways,  surely,  are  useful  to 
the  military.  All  the  more  exciise  then  for 
pulling  out  the  stops  on  a  budget-breaking 
Interstate  Highway  System.  Even  cities  and 
suburbs  are  said  to  play  a  role  in  the  cold 
war.  "Bright  and  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment." said  Mr  Kennedy  earlier  this  year, 
enhances  the  U.S.  image  abroad.  Hence 
Congress  could  discover  a  patriotic  as  well  as 
political  motive  for  passing  the  administra- 
tion's $5.6  billion  housing  program. 

Thinking  In  terms  of  a  U.S.  image,  there's 
no  limit  to  the  pleasing  ways  we  can  wage 
The  cold  war.  Indeed,  *every  Government 
program,  for  anything  at  all,  supposedly,  pol- 
ishes the  Image  by  showing  the  response  of 
democratic  government  to  people's  needs. 
And  every  Federal  dollar  swells  the  gross 
national  product  which,  as  everyone  knows. 
Is  the  way  we  show  the  Soviets  we  can  grow 
faster  than  they  do. 

Certainly,  the  U.S.  economy  must  grow 
vigorously  to  strengthen  the  Nation  and 
provide  a  firm  base  for  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary policy  over  the  long  pull  of  the  cold 
war.  But  that  is  precisely  the  point:  Do- 
mestic welfare  spending  and  political  hand- 
outs, contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  spenders, 
actually  weaken  the  economy  and  retard  real 
growth. 

With  a  $3.9  billion  Federal  deficit  just  be- 
hind us  and  at  least  $5  billion  of  red  ink 
immediately  ahead,  the  administration  is 
blithely  piling  up  nonmllltary  commitments 
that  must  eventually  be  bled  from  the  econ- 
omy. Instead  of  easing  the  oppressive  tax 
burden  and  forestalling  another  round  of 
se^?^Jestructive  inflation,  the  administration 
talks  oT  higher  taxes  and  lays  the  ground- 
work for  inflation. 

That  Is  surely  putting  luxury  before  ne- 
cessity. For  If  there  must  be  more  guns.  It 
is  hardly  Justified  to  spread  so  thickly  the 
butter  of  Federal  handouts.  In  fact,  aus- 
terity might  be  more  In  keeping  with  our 
tougher  military  stance.  And  the  first  lux- 
ury to  be  sacrificed  ought  to  be  the  Illusion 
that  the  more  Government  spends,  the 
stronger  we   become. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
PLAN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  14  issue  of  the  Record  I  inserted  an 
article  which  points  out  the  danger  to 
the  future  of  the  social  security  system 
that  will  arise  if  the  administration's 
medicare  bill  is  passed;  how  future  gen- 
erations may  react  againit  the  debt  that 
will  be  saddled  upon  their  shoulders,  if 
some  14  million  people  are  blanketed 
into  the  system  without  ever  having  paid 


for  the  benefits  they  will  receive— bene- 
fits that  would  be  paid  recardless  of 
v/hether  they  are  rich  or  poor. 

In  the  July  25  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  api)ears  an  article  which  relates 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Riblcoff.  now  proposes 
to  raise  the  social  security  warte  base 
to  S5,200.  starting  in  1962,  bccau.se.  so  he 
said,  "a  closer  study  by  his  Department 
of  the  heaiith  care  plan  found  the  in- 
crease was  needed  because  of  upward 
revisions  in  iiursin;'  homL*  and  home 
health  service  costs." 

The  Secretary  admitted  4:liat  llie  ques- 
tion is  not  so  much  one  of  paying  for 
a  program  to  provide  needed  medical 
care  to  pco;)!?,  as  it  is  one  of  how  to  pay 
for  it.  He  believes  that  the  social  se- 
curity system  is  the  way.  The  trouble 
is  that  he  v.ould  extend  benefits  to  any- 
one on  social  security,  whether  in  need 
or  not.  If,  indeed,  a  need  exists  for  a 
program  in  addition  to  that  provided  by 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  of  last  year,  then  for 
the  sake  of  ijreserving  the  social  security 
system  from  attack  by  future  genera- 
tions, angered  over  the  debt  this  fen- 
eration has  saddled  upon  them,  it  would 
seem  proper  to  su?pest  that  the  pi-oeram 
be  financed  out  of  the  general  fund. 
Let  us  leave  the  social  .security  system 
alone.  There  will  be  enough  problems 
with  it  in  the  future  as  it  is  now,  witli- 
out  endangering  it  by  throwing  in  the 
President's  medical-care  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  publi.'.hed  on  July  7 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  to  which  I 
referred  a  moment  ago,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He.^lth  Cari:  Pl.an  Cost  E.stim  \te  I.s  In- 
creased 10  Percent— RiBicoFF  Phoposes 
Raising  Social  Secvritv  Wage  Basi  To 
$.5,200  St.',rting  in  1962—2  V'fek.s  ok 
He-^eings  Begin 

Washinctcin. — The  administration  put  a 
10  percent  higher  price  tag  on  its  projxisal  to 
pro\ide  med.c.il  care  for  the  aged  .^nd  asked 
Congress  for  a  further  increase  in  social 
secvirity  taxes. 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Ribicnff,  tesiifying  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  said  a  closer  study  by 
his  department  of  the  health  care  plan 
found  the  Increase  was  needed  because  of 
upward  revisions  in  nursing  home  and  home 
health  service  costs. 

He  proposed  raising  the  w.ige  base  on 
which  social  security  taxes  are  levied  to 
$5,200  from  the  present  $4,800,  starting  in 
1962.  The  administration  originally  had 
proposed  raising  the  wage  base  to  $5,000, 

The  rest  of  the  administration's  financing 
plan  remains  as  It  was:  A  one-fourth  per- 
centage point  increase  in  the  social  security 
tax  rate  starting  In  1963.  Coiuiting  the 
regular  one-half  point  Increase  already 
scheduled  for  1963  and  the  one-eighth  pxilnt 
increase  apprc  ved  earlier  this  year  to  finance 
broader  old-age  benefits,  this  would  bring 
the  1963  social  security  tax  on  a  worker  and 
his  employer   .o  33g  percent  each. 

PROPOSAL    WOULD    COVER     14    MILLION    PER.SONS 

The  administration's  prop>osal  would  pro- 
vide hospitalization  benefit*  for  .some  14 
million  persons  aged  65  and  over.  Mr.  Ribl- 
coff told  the  House  committee  that  the  Issue 


Is  not  "whether  to  pay  tliese  costs;  the  only 
issue  Is  how  to  pay  them." 

Tlie  nnney  brought  into  the  social  secu- 
rity fund  by  the  tax  increases,  nearly  $700 
nnllii  ;i  in  1963  and  more  than  $1  billion  in 
1964.  would  pay  for  the  following  benefits 
f  )r  persons  aged  65  and  over  who  are  eligible 
for  social  security  retirement  payments: 

Up  to  90  days  of  scmiprlvate  hospital  care, 
but  with  $20  to  $90  to  be  paid  by  the  individ- 
ual, depcndlne  on  the  length  of  his  stay. 

Up  to  180  days  of  skilled  nursing  home 
care  when  such  services  are  furnished  fol- 
lowing transfer  from  a  hospital  and  are 
necessary  for  continued  treatment  of  the 
illness  for  which  the  Individual  was  hospi- 
talized. 

Up  to  240  home  health  service  visits  in  a 
calendar  year. 

Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services, 
with   the  ftr^t  $20  paid   by  the  individual.    ^ 

FIN.\L     ACTION      NOT     r.:<I>ECTED     THIS      YEAR 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  start- 
la^  2  weeks  of  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion prop.M-.ai,  but  final  congressional  action 
Ls  not  expected  this  session.  Speaker 
Ravburn,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  has  declared 
the  House  will  not  vote  on  the  matter  thU 
session.  This  fits  In,  however,  with  what 
many  adnilnistration  officials  and  congres- 
sional Democratic  leaders  thliik  is  the  best 
strategy:  Get  the  hearings  out  of  the  way 
this  year  and  begin  early  next  year  to  work 
the  proposal  through  both  Houses.  Passage 
next  year,  the  thinking  goes,  would  give  the 
Dem(X;rats  a  potent  vote-getter  in  a  congres- 
sional  election   year. 

Mr.  Riblcoffs  presciiUttion  underlined  tlie 
battle  ll;at  has  been  raging  since  last  year 
bef.veeii  liberal  Democrats  and  the  Americain 
Medical  Assfxriallon.  Later  in  the  hearings, 
the  American  Meciical  Asscciaiion  will  get  a 
ch  ince   to  voice   its  protests 

Mr.  RiljicofT  Was  .sharply  critical  of  the 
American  Medical  Assficiatlon  in  his  testi- 
mony and  also  had  some  harsh  words  for  the 
Federal-St.ite  cost-sharing  medical  program 
pa.ssed  by  Congress  last  year.  The  Secretary 
accused  the  American  Medical  .^ssociation  of 
"doing  the  Amcric.m  people  a  di.-.i>er\  ice"  in 
trying  to  discredit  the  administration  plan 
as  socialized  medicine  '  Bvit  180,000  doctors 
are  not  going  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  180 
million   Amerl' ans,"  he  declared. 

Mr  Ribicoff  maintained  that  because  tlie 
administration  propos.il  does  not  provide  for 
Federal  pa>ment  to  doctors,  or  include  any 
benefits  lor  phy.sirians'  services  outside  of 
those  In  connection  with  hospital  rare,  there 
Is  nothing  socialistic  about  the  proposal.  In 
fact,  he  as.serted.  the  measure  pa.ssed  last 
year  by  Congress  Is  .socialistic  because  It  docs 
jirovide  for  Federal  payments  to  doctors. 

The  medical  care  bill  pa.ssed  by  Congress 
last  year,  called  the  Kerr-MUls  bill  after 
Senator  Kerr,  Deiuocrat,  of  Oklahoma,  and 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chair- 
man Mills,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  set  up  a 
twofold  aid  program.  It  supplies  Federal 
funds  on  a  matching  basis  to  States  for 
medical  assistance,  Includin;::  doctor  bills. 
for  individuals  aged  65  and  over  who  are  not 
now  receiving  old-age  assistance  but  whose 
Income  Is  insufficient  Ui  pay  medical  costs. 
In  addition.  It  provides  for  matching  Fed- 
eral-St.''.te  sharing  of  medical  costs  up  to 
$12  a  month  for  each  person  now  on  Federal- 
State  old-age  assistance  rolls. 

Mr,  Ribic5fl*C4rll*<l  this  a  mechanism  that 
could  ruin  this  country.  In  effect,  he  said 
It  hands  the  SUites  a  blank  check  for  med- 
ical care.  If  extended  to  all  the  medically 
needy,  he  .said,  the  plan  could  cost  up  to 
$1  billion  a  year  or  more  with  the  Federal 
Government  paying  more  than  half. 

Later  In  his  testimony,  however,  Mr.  Ribl- 
coff softened  his  criticism  of  the  Kerr-Mllls 
program  "It's  a  lot  better  than  nothing." 
he  .said,  "but  it's  not  going  to  do  the  Job." 
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THE  BERLIN  CRISIS  AND  THE  LONG 
STRUGGLE  AHEAD 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  two  bills  which 
were  requested  by  the  President.  One 
was  for  additional  procurement  of  mili- 
tary weapons;  the  other  was  for  au- 
thority to  cal-  up  thousands  of  Reserv- 
ists, National  Guardsmen,  and  draftees. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  President  will  use 
with  restraint  the  latter  authority.  The 
mobilization  of  another  250,000  men 
would  not  have  been  called  for.  were  it 
not  for  the  Berlin  situation.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  crisis  will  pa.ss.  Then 
what  would  we  do — keep  these  addi- 
tional men  urder  aims?  If  so.  for  how 
long? 

The  President  himself  has  said  that 
we  are  in  a  long  struggle  for  a  great 
many  years.  Are  we  to  be  indefinitely 
in  a  state  of  semimobilization?  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  be.  If  the  President 
will  imdertake  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  our  cold  war 
enemy  which  I  have  previou.sly  sug- 
gested, I  do  riot  think  there  would  be 
any  Berlin  crisis — so  long  as  we  main- 
tain the  deteirent  nuclear  capabilities 
we  have.  And  I  suggest  that  similar 
crises  izi  the  future  can  be  similarly 
taken  care  of  as  long  as  Prcmer  Khru- 
shchev under.stands  that  we  are  not 
going  to  engage  in  an  indeci.sive  conven- 
tional v.-ar  with  him  if  he  decides  to  con- 
tinue his  aggression. 

In  the  July  'JOth  i.s.-uc  of  ihe  Washing- 
ton Post  appeared  a  timely  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Long  Struggle  Ahead."  I 
ask  unanimou;;  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial be  printed  ,n  the  Rlcokd. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  he  piinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s : 

The  Long  Struggle  Ahead 

President  Kennedy,  at  his  news  confer- 
ence yesteiday.  :ried  to  ptU  the  Berlin  crisis 
in  perspective  aj  a  part  of  the  long  struggle 
that  faces  the  country.  It  is  a  theme  to 
which,  let  us  hope,  he  will  rettirn  again 
and  again,  for  there  is  entirely  too  great 
a  disposition  tc  treat  Beiiin  as  an  Isolated 
phenomena.  And  that  disposition  is  liurt- 
ful  in  two  way.":,  •* 

It  revives  the  old  'die  for  Danzig"  argu- 
ments of  the  most  Insidious,  pernicious,  and 
wishful  kind.  It  warps  forward  pianning  to 
a  ,~hortrun  objective  when  the  meaningful 
preparati<jns  need  to  be  aimed  at  lOngru'.i 
objectives. 

This  is  not  to  minimize  the  Berlin  crisis 
and  its  virgencj :  but  only  to  say  that  even 
If  the  Berlin  crisis  subsides,  as  it  did  in 
1949  and  as  It  did  in  1958,  the  central  chal- 
lenge will  remi  in.  And  that  central  chal- 
lenge does  not  spring  from  Berlin  or  Ger- 
many. It  arises  out  of  the  agt-rcssive  urfze 
of  the  new  in  perialism  of  Soviet  Russia, 
That  challenge  will  not  be  altered  by  saving 
Berlin;  and  wh.it  is  of  even  more  moment, 
it  will  not  be  removed  by  losing  Berlin 
cither.  It  Is  a  better  guess,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  loss  of  3erlin  would  make  the  chal- 
lenge even  more   dangerous 

If  we  though';  we  could  buy  our  safety 
by  giving  up  Berlin.  nt)twi!hstanding  our 
commitments,  we  would  be  confronted  by 
a  moral  problem  of  a  different  kind  than 
that  which  con.ronts  us.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, no  opportunity  to  purcliase  security 
by  a  betrayal  so  unworthy  and  ignoble. 
Berlin  would  be  only  the  downpayment. 


"The  American  people  and  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  must  realize  that  we 
are  In  a  long  struggle  which  wi;  will  be  In- 
volved with  for  a  great  many  years  against 
very  powerful  countries,  with  nearly  a  bil- 
lion people  in  them,"  the  President  9bld.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  elaborate  this 
theme  in  his  forthcoming  message  to  the 
country.     No  doubt   he  will. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  tell  a  people,  deep 
in  the  enjoyment  of  relative  peace  and  all 
the  good  and  rewarding  things  of  life,  that 
the  way  ahead,  as  far  as  the  human  eye 
can  see,  is  filled  with  dangers  o;  the  gravest 
sort  that  threaten  their  very  survival.  It 
is  not  an  easv  thing  to  do:  but  it  is  a  neces- 
sftry  thine  to  do  so, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  24.  a  most 
informative  article,  written  by  Mr.  Louis 
Kraar,  staff  reporter,  point;;  out  that 
this  administration  has  its  sights  set 
on  permanently  larger  Armed  Forces. 
I  do  not  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this 
article:  but  I  certainly  hope  ihe.se  plans 
are  changed.  Does  not  the  administra- 
tion realize  that  hot  wars  will  be  fought, 
more  than  ever  before,  with  machines, 
rather  than  with  men?  Doe;?  it  believe 
that  we  can  match  conventicmal  forces 
controlled  by  the  Soviets  with  conven- 
tional forces  of  the  Western  Alliance? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

After  Berlin:  Ken.nedy  Pi.avnfrs  Set 
Sights  on  PiRM\NFNTLY  Laiicfr  Armed 
Forces  They  Aim  To  Bypass  Bombfrc, 
BfiLD  Up  for  Small  Wars — See  No  US. 
Mis.=;Tt  E  Gap  Draft  Calls  To  Be  Steppfd 
l"p 

(By  Louis  Kraar) 
Washington  — Details  of  the  new  Kennedy 
defense  proposals,  which  will  be  thiuidering 
in  the  news  by  midweek,  could  drown  out  the 
concepts  behind  them.  So  it  would  be  well 
Ui  understand  in  advance  the  Intent  of  the 
stejis  to  be  taken. 

Here  is  one  samj^le  of  how  comir.g  head- 
lines could  be  misread : 

Announcement  of  Nation;il  Guard  and  R-:- 
serve  mobilization  moves  may  well  seem  to 
imply  a  merely  temporary  boost  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary manpower  as  the  'West  heads  for  a  1961 
showdown  with  the  Soviet  over  the  Berlin 
issue.  I'  could  suggest  that  when  and  if 
this  crisis  bl':iws  over,  the  mannuig  of  ijie 
Armed  Forces  will  drop  d(iwn  Ui  normal. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  actual 
intent  Manpower  boosts  proclaimed  this 
week  will  be  part  of  a  plan  to  lift  the  iiumber 
of  US,  fighting  men  toward  a  i^ermanently 
I'/igher  jilateau.  True,  a  particular  National 
Guard.'-man  from  your  hometown  is  likely 
u,  find  himself  called  to  duty  only  tempo- 
rarily— but  when  he  j^'oes  home  his  place  will 
be  taken  by  an  e.xtra  draftee  or  volunteer 
signed  up  for  a  regular  tour  of  duty. 

This  illustrates  one  key  aspect  jf  the  pro,- 
gram  about  to  be  unveiled.  In  weaponry  as 
well  as  manpower,  the  proposals  are  in- 
tended to  deal  not  merely  with  the  Berlin 
episode — though  they  are  designed  to  do 
that — but  with  dates  and  geography  distant 
from  this  Berlin  business. 

A     SWEEPING    SPEED-t  P 

To  a  very  large  extent,  the  moves  which 
are  to  be  enunciated  now  are  simply  being 
hurried  up.  They  are  extracts  from  the  pro- 
posals which  the  President  would,  by  origi- 
nal schedule,  have  sent  to  Congress  next 
January,  in  his  budget  for  fiscal  1963, 

Another  big  possibility  for  misunderstand- 
ing,  when    details   of   the    newest    batch    of 


defense  demands  come  out,  will  be  the  great 
emphasis  on  building  up  capacity  to  fight 
without  using  atomic  weapons.  This  will 
seem  paradoxical,  since  diplomats  and  mili- 
tary men  agree  the  Berlin  clash  could  lead 
to  all-out  nuclear  war — and  since  an  essen- 
tial purpose  of  this  week's  defense  revisions 
Is  to  convince  Khrushchev  that  holocaust 
is  exactly  what  he  risks  If  he  persists  in  try- 
ing to  squeeze  off  Berlin. 

So  It  may  come  as  a  shock,  and  stir  hot 
political  controversy,  when  the  nation  dis- 
covers that  the  Kennedy  proposals  do  not 
include  schemes  to  rush  construction  of 
planes  able  to  drop  nuclear  bombs  on  the  So- 
viet, On  Capitol  Hill,  tremendous  steam  Is 
building  up  for  augmenting  the  B-52  bomber 
fieet  and  for  spurring  the  supersonic  B-70 
toward  production:  Air  Force  ■  leaders  have 
been  publicly  calling  It  vital.  But  In  fact 
unless  Us  political  instincts  overcome  its 
ideas  of  military  strategy,  the  White  House 
has  no  intention  of  including  among  Its  pro- 
posals to  Congress  on  Wednesday  any  boos' 
in  bomber  buying 

To  understand  this  big  negative  fact — 
which  may  astonish  not  only  Congressmen 
but  many  investors  who've  been  bidding  up 
aircraft  stocks — It's  necessary  to  know  how 
the  administration  looks  at  its  own  strengths 
and  weaknesses  vis-a-vls  the  Communist 
bloc. 

SEE    NO     MISSILE    GAP 

It  has  decided  there  is  no  gap  whatever 
in  present  U.S.  capacity  to  deliver  nuclear 
warheads  on  strategic  Red  targets,  either 
by  rocket  or  aircraft.  Quite  the  contrary. 
White  House  advisors  calculate  we  have 
more  than  enough.  The  recent  display  of 
new  Russian  warplanes  at  the  Tushino  Air 
Show  m  no  way  altered  the  administra- 
tion's estimate  that  America  retains  a  clear 
superiority  in  atomic  delivery.  And  it  is 
firmly  believed  that  Khrushchev  is  lully 
aware  of  this  U  S    nuclear  strength. 

Hence  it  has  been  decided  that  just  one 
major  thing  needs  to  be  done  to  our  nuclear 
capability  as  the  Berlin  showdown  ap- 
proaches: It  must  be  put  in  a  greater  state 
of  readiness  for  quick  action,  V. 

For  ln.'-t:ince.  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
will  sharply  and  swiftly  increase  tlie  liumber 
of  planes  on  runway  alert,  ready  to  take  off 
frr  targets  within  a  few  minutes  notice, 
T'ne  proportion  of  bombers  on  ground  alert 
was  In  any  case  scheduled  to  Increase  gradu- 
..illy  to  one-half,  from  a  previous  one-third. 
by  next  summer.  Now.  this  is  to  be  done 
quickly,  and  If  tensions  warrant,  the  pro- 
portion on  alert  may  be  carried  past  the 
one-half  mark.  This  will  leave  them  less 
vulnerable  to  surprise  assault,  and  with  the 
same  idea  work  will  be  rushed  on  new  radar 
and  other  warning  systems, 

THi:    WEAKNESS    of    THE    WEST 

The  great  weakness  seen  m  the  stance  of 
the  West,  as  it  faces  pressures  on  Berlin  and 
other  areas  coveted  ijy  the  Communists,  is 
in  non-atomic  c:!pacity  Tlie  v;ew  is  that 
this  lack  could  easily  convince  Khrushche\ 
he  can  make  grabs  without  fear  of  real  resist- 
ance. He  Giiuld  reason  that  If  he  sqtieezes 
Just  a  little  at  a  time,  no  one  sqtreere  would 
Warrant  a  nuclear  response  from  us.  What 
Mr  Kennedy  Intends  to  buy  with  his  new 
program  is  the  option  u>  m.ikc  nonnuclear 
responses  into  initial  squeezes  at  Berlin  or 
elscwiiere^responses  sufficient  t.i  show  we 
arc  able  and  willing  to  meet  the  Reds  on 
every  level  of  hostility,  climbing  on  up  to 
the  nuclear  if  need  be. 

Let's  see  how  thJs  might  work  In  the  case 
of  Berliii: 

Trouble  could  start  afW  a  Soviet  "peace 
treaty"  with  East  Germany:  the  German 
Reds  could  announce  they  were  closing  down 
the  Autobahn  to  Berlin  for  repair  of  pot- 
holes. The  Administration  plan  would  have 
the  Allies  respond  not  with  atomic  war  but 
very  likely  by  throwing  military  engineers  In 
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to  repair  the  road,  with  or  without  authoriza- 
tion. If  this  led  to  shooting,  we  would  again 
respond  not  with  atomic  weapons  but  by 
throwing  in  conventional  forces  strong 
enotigh  to  lick  the  East  Germany  army. 
Then  the  Soviet  would  have  to  decide 
whether  to  commit  its  own  troops — knowing 
that  if  it  did  so  this  would  be  war  on  a  large 
scale,  with  the  U.S.  so  deeply  Involved  with 
so  many  soldiers  that  it  would  in  the  end 
employ  nuclear  weapons  rather  than  accept 
defeat. 

WRrriNG  h  BELIEV.^BLE  SCRIPT 

The  thinking  behind  the  administration 
program  about  to  be  unveiled  is  that  if 
Khrushchev  finds  such  a  script  plainly  laid 
out  in  front  of  him,  he  is  likely  to  back  off 
without  a  fight,  conventional  or  nuclear.  But 
*.he  script  has  to  be  credible,  it  is  contended, 
and  this  means  more  money  must  be  spent 
fast  on  bolstering  allied  capacity  to  do  things 
short  of  fighting  atomic  war. 

Thus  the  program  about  to  be  unveiled  Is 
intended  to  make  material  and  men  avail- 
able for  every  lower  step  of  a  struggle.  To 
give  one  small  sample,  it  will  include  cargo 
trucks  which  could  haul  more  goods  into  a 
beleaguered  Berlin  If  rail  traffic  Is  cut  off. 
Beyond  that.  It  will  boost  permanently  the 
number  of  military  personnel,  speed  delivery 
of  stocks  of  battlefield  arms  and  equipment, 
and  expand  capacity  for  hauling  troops  and 
their  arnfament  into  troubled  areas.  The 
American  effort,  along  with  companion 
moves  demanded  of  the  West  Germans  and 
other  Allies,  Is  plotted  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  to  engage  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  and 
its  European  satellites  in  really  heavy  con- 
flict. 

And  the  buildup  is  scheduled  to  be  rapid. 
Though  so  many  of  its  items  are  borrowed 
from  a  budget  originally  projected  for  fiscal 
1963,  It  is  figured  that  roughly  90  percent  of 
the  program  unveiled  this  week  will  take 
practical  effect  within  12  months  and  a  ma- 
jor proportion  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

THE  KENNEDY  SPEECH 

The  precise  contents  of  the  President's  talk 
to  a  national  television  aiidience  tomorrow 
night  and  his  message  to  Congress  Wednes- 
day are  still  being  worked  out,  and  it's  likely 
not  all  of  the  Kennedy  program  will  be 
spelled  out  in  either  one  of  them.  The  Chief 
Executive  has  been  urged  to  hold  back  parts 
of  it  for  later  disclosure  as  sparring  over  Ber- 
lin develops. 

But  however  partial  and  Impromptu  his 
announcements  may  appear,  the  administra- 
tion views  them  differently  than  it  did  the 
■  quick,  dirty  fixes"  embodied  in  two  previous 
sets  of  defense  revisions — the  first  soon  after 
taking  office,  and  a  second  after  reverses  in 
Cuba  and  Laos.  Although  officials  were  pro- 
claiming belief  in  bolstering  conventional 
capabilities  at  the  time  they  put  through  the 
first  two,  in  fact  the  bulk  of  the  dollars 
were  thrown  Into  rocketry  and  other  aspects 
of  nuclear  power. 

One  reason  for  delay  in  pursuing  its  phi- 
losophy was  that  the  Army's  ideas  on  how  to 
build  up  conventional  power  were  rated  un- 
acceptable; they  would  have  tied  down  large 
bodies  of  additional  men  at  such  spots  as  the 
Korean  border,  and  they  conceived  of  old- 
fashioned  divisions  packed  with  supply  and 
support  at  the  expense  of  combat.  Civilian 
leaders  wanted  the  Marines  used  as  a  model, 
with  lean  and  mobile  units  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  fighting  men.  This  is  what  they 
figure  they're  in  position  to  get  from  the 
current  revision. 

So  the  Nation  will  put  more  men  in  uni- 
form than  the  current  2.5  million.  While 
additions  to  ground  troops  would  enable 
some  filling  out  of  thinly  staffed  units  over- 
seas, and  enable  dispatch  of  new  units  to 
Germany,  the  major  emphasis  will  go  toward 
expanding  units  in  this  country  that  are 
highly  trained  and  poised  for  rapid  deploy- 
ment to  any  foreign  trouble  spot. 


One  possibility;  Tlie  Pentagon  may  add  a 
fourth  division  to  the  Strategic  Army  Corps, 
the  service's  U.S. -based  fire  brigade  units 
that  maintain  a  portion  of  their  men  on 
full-time  alert  for  possible  limited  war  duty 
overseas. 

Navy  and  Air  Force  strength  will  rise,  too, 
to  provide  a  balanced  expansion  of  combat 
power,  and  to  give  the  troops  their  airlift  and 
sealift. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  up  fur  making 
available  more  aircraft  for  hauling  troops 
and  equipment  to  potential  trouble  spots 
This  could  be  done  with  or  without  buying; 
extra  planes  since  the  Air  Force  could  shift 
more  routine  transport  to  private  lines  under 
cpntiacts  and  free  more  of  its  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  planes  for  readiness  to 
serve  combat  areas.  Likewise,  more  sealift 
vessels  could  bo  obtained  by  taking  some 
tankers  and  troop  transport  ships  out  of 
"mothballs"  or  storage, 

LARGER    DRAFT    CALLS 

The  manpower  requirement,  of  course  has 
implications  for  reservists  and  guard.smen. 
But  it's  also  likely  to  require  lartjer  draft 
calls.  Already,  in  fact.  Selective  Service  offi- 
cials have  asked  State  draft  boards  to  increa.se 
their  pools  of  men  ready  for  call  to  the  100,000 
total  that  prevailed  until  19.59.  Now  the 
overall  pool  has;  slipped  to  about  half  that 
Actual  inductions  have  been  relatively  low. 
though  they've  climbed  from  aroiind  1,500 
monthly  this  spring  to  6  000  for  July  and 
8.000  set   for  Aug\ist. 

In  a  move  to  get  results  fast,  officials  aim 
to  increase  and  speed  deliveries  of  ammunl- 
t'on,  guns,  vehicles  and  other  battlefield 
gear  to  men  in  the  field.  Thou<:;h  Mr  Kcn- 
r.edy"s  defense  leader.'^  ha\e  taken  some 
earlier  steps  In  this  direction,  there's  now 
greater  determination  to  relieve  shortages 
and  increase  the  flow  of  modern  noniuicle;ir 
arms. 

The  pace  and  amount  of  training  maneu- 
vers, alert  drll  s,  and  other  such  techniques 
ff-r  getting  forces  flexed  for  ready-crisis  re- 
spon.'=e,..will  be  stepped  up.  Military  exercises 
involving  airlift  of  ground  troops  to  remote 
spots  have  been  fairly  liniitcd  till  now  due 
to  the  cost.  f 

COST-CITTING    DRIVE    IMPERILED 

It's  figured  Congress  and  the  American 
public  will  go  along  with  almost  any  le- 
ciuested  defense  spending  hike.  In  fact, 
the  chief  worry  is  that  the  Pentaj^on's  ef- 
forts to  squeeze  waste  out  of  the  US.  arma- 
ment program  will  be  brushed  a.side,  Phone.s 
are  already  Jangling  with  calls  from  Con- 
gressmen and  others  arguing  that  sched- 
\iled  closings  of  unneeded  bases  should  now 
be  canceled,  "because  of  the  Berlin  emer- 
gency." 

"The  pressures  are  tremendous  to  aban- 
don these  plans."  conunents  one  official 
"The  Berlin  crisis  is  being  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  all  sorts  of  special  interest  argu- 
ments, ranging  from  a  plea  to  keep  open  a 
surplus  arsenal  to  requests  to  expand  v,eajx)n 
projects." 

But  defense  policymakers  plan  to  use  the 
Berlin  crisis  themselves  for  qui"e  the  opposite 
purpose — to  Intensify  their  economy  drive, 
as  imperative  at  a  time  of  rising  spend- 
ing. Determination  is  expressed  that  in- 
stallations declared  surplus  will  still  be 
closed,  and  other  unneeded  ones  will  soon 
Join  the  list  slated  for  closing  or  curtail- 
ment. Steps  toward  greater  centralization 
of  procurement  and  demands  for  better  and 
cheaper  contractor  performance  will  be 
pressed  vigorously,  too.  Weapons  deemed 
unnecessary  for  production  will  be  curbed  as 
relentlessly    as    before,    officials    Insist. 

Since  the  So\iets  showed  off  some  11  new 
models  of  combat  aircraft,  including  new 
bombers,  at  the  Tushino  Air  Show  outside 
Moscow  a  few  weeks  ago,  pressures  have  been 
mounting  for  greater  U.S.  bomber  produc- 
tion.   The  Kennedy  administration  sought  no 


new  funds  this  fiscal  year,  which  began 
July  1,  for  B  52  c>r  B  58  bombers,  and  re- 
quested only  research  and  develupment 
money  for  the  2.000-mlle-an-hour  B  70 
bomber  project.  Yet  even  before  the  Rus- 
sian bomber  display,  the  House  voted  $448  8 
mini. in  ni'  .-e  for  long-range  bomber  procure- 
ment than  the  administration  wants;  now 
leading  Senators  are  Joining  the  plea  for  more  J^ 
bombers. 

BOMBER    TROGRAM     OPPOSED 

Administration  leaders,  however,  ada- 
mantly oppose  commitment  of  more  fund.s 
for  bombers  now.  In  fact,  some  argue  the 
Tushino  show  was  partly  designed  to  spur 
such  a  reaction  from  the  United  States.  In 
the  knowledge  the  creating  a  fleet  of  B  70'8, 
for  instance,  would  drain  the  United  States 
ultimately  of  some  $8  billion.  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  Roswell  Ollpatrlc  has  pub- 
licly a.sserted  that  the  mure  than  600  B- 52's 
and  100  B  58's  the  United  States  will  ha\e 
between  1962  and  1970  "are  sufficient  to  give 
us  a  manned  bomber  strength  throughout 
the  19ti0s   " 

If  the  iidmlnistr.ition's  problem  at  home 
Is  restraining  the  enthusiasts,  lis  difficuUy 
abroad  is  inducing  allies  to  provide  enough 
money  and  men  to  fill  the  portion  of  his 
program  which  Mr,  Kennedy  is  assigning  to 
them. 

The  White  House  con.slders  it  urgent  that 
the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
alliance  achieve  in  practice  the  strengtli 
they've  already  theoretically  set  as  a  desir- 
able goal  Besides  this.  Washington  wants 
a  few  speci.il  touches  tailored  to  the  Berliri 
crisis.  This  would  be  a  big  jump  at  a  time 
when  Eurofjeaiis  are  anything  but  emlui- 
Eiastic.  The  British  have  economic  trouble. 
in  their  balance  of  payments  The  French 
hn\e  military  trouble.  In  Algeria  and  Tunisia, 
The  Germans  have  political  trouble,  with 
an   autumn  election   coming   up 

Officials  speak  hopefully,  rutlicr  ilian  con- 
fidently, about  this  aspect  of  their  planning. 
Demands  will  be  pressed  on  all  N.^TO  lands 
with  the  pointed  argument  that  the  peril  to 
be  faced  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  Berlin  but 
the  conseqvient  crumhJing  of  the  alliance 
and  the  loss  of  all  Eur.ijje  to  communistn 
But  the  greatest  fresh  demands  will  be 
placed  on  West  Germany,  as  most  Intimiitely 
concerned  In  the  Berlin  dispute  and  the 
best  able  to  bear  new  burdens.  The  Germans 
are  expected  to  chip  in  with  more  casii  anci 
extend    their    present    12-month   draft    term. 

M:,  MILLER,  Mr.  Pi-csid(  nt,  all  of 
this  planning  is  a  part  of  the  new  policy 
of  "raising  the  threshold."  As  I  have 
.'-tated  many  time,';.  I  am  not  at  all  im- 
pre.s.sed  by  this  policy — particularly  if 
political  and  economic  sanction.';  toward 
aggressive  Soviet  moves  are  not  under- 
taken. 

As  has  been  .so  ably  pointed  out  by  the 
great  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ThlrmondI.  the  cold  war  is  a  total  war. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  take  decisive 
action  in  the  political  and  economic  area, 
as  well  as  in  the  military  area,  we  shall 
lose  the  cold  war;  because  while  we 
stand  prepared  with  militai-y  power  for 
a  hot  war,  we  may  find  that  we  have  lost 
the  cold  war.  Indeed,  we  may  find  that 
by  our  failuie  in  these  other  areas,  we 
shall  have  caused  a  miscalculation  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets  and  brought  about 
a  hot  war. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  thei'e 
Is  not  a  Member  of  Congress  who  is  not 
concerned  over  the  continuation  of  a 
program  of  assistance  to  local  school 
districts  in  what  are  termed  "federally 
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impacted  areas."  Also,  most  Members 
are  concerneci  over  continuation  of  the 
program  established  under  the  National 
Etefense  Education  Act.  It  is  deplorable 
that  these  measires  have  been  stymied 
as  a  result  of  tlie  controversy  over  the 
President's  program  for  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Had  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  been  content  to  take  the  ap- 
proach provided  by  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  LMr.  Cotton]  and  me 
during  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  all  of  this 
trouble  could  have  been  averted.  Un- 
der Qur.  proposal.  Federal  aid  would 
have  been  granted  by  having  the  Federal 
Government  tra::isfer  to  each  State  di- 
rectly three-fifths  of  the  Federal  ciga- 
rette tax  coUecU'd  within  that  State,  or 
almost  $700  million  per  year,  to  be  used 
by  the  States  for  educational  purposes. 
Under  this  proposal,  there  would  be  no 
controversy  over  Federal  controls.  Fed- 
eral administrative  costs,  segregation, 
or  aid  to  private  schools.  However,  the 
proponents  did  not  see  f^t  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  and  now  the  legislation  is 
hopelessly  bottled  up  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee  as  a  result  of  these 
very  controversies  which  the  Cotton- 
Miller  amendment  would  have  elimi- 
nated. In  the  July  24  issue  of  the  Post 
appears  an  article  by  the  distinguished 
columnist,  Roscoe  Drummond.  which 
points  out  very  well  the  tragic  errors 
made  by  the  a>lministration,  including 
the  President  himself,  over  the  Federal 
aid  to  educat;.on  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  coni«nt  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  FLecord. 

There  being  ao  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  School  Bill — Who  Is  To  Blame? 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Only  a  miracle  can  rescue  what  President 
Kennedy  considers  iila  most  Important  piece 
of  domestic  legislation — aid  to  education. 

At  his  weekly  press  conference  tlie  ques- 
tion was  put  to  llie  President  in  these  words: 
■  The  whole  bundle  of  scliool  legislation  was 
torpedoed  In  the  House  Rules  Committee 
and  It  Is  clear  that  one  of  the  things  that 
largely  helped  to  sink  it  was  the  rellgloii.-! 
issue.  •  •  •  Have  you  Just  about  given  up 
on  passing  schocl  legislation  In  this  session 
of  Congress?  " 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  not  giving  up  on  aid  to  the 
public  schools.  He  Is  intervening  privately 
with  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
others  on  the  Hiil.  There  are  ways  to  over- 
come the  blockade  In  the  Rules  Committee. 
which  directs  the  traffic  of  bi!!s  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House.  But  they  are  little  used  and 
rarely  successful. 

Even  with  White  House  prodding,  the  odds 
are  against  the  administration. 

The  fact  is  that  the  school-aid  bill  now 
lies  inert  under  not  one,  bu^Ahree  layers 
of  determined  opposition.  ^It  Is  presently 
locked,  bolted,  and  barred  by  a  combination 
of  (1)  those  southern  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans who  are  determined  to  have  no 
Federal  aid  to  education.  (2)  those  normally 
proadmlnlstratlori  supporters  who  are  deter- 
mined to  have  m  ich  more  aid  to  education, 
including  long-term  loans  to  church  schools, 
and  (3)  some  key  administration  leaders 
who,  though  not  wholly  opposed,  have  little 
heart  for  any  of  It. 

That  Is  a  formidable  triumvirate  of  oppo- 
sition. Yoti  will  probably  recall  what  hap- 
pened.     The    House    Labor    and    Education 


Committee  approved  the  main  public-school 
bill  May  24.  The  House  Rules  Committee 
hits  held  it  up  ever  since  with  a  ccalltlon  of 
the  opponents  to  school  aid  plus  the  advo- 
cates of  loans  to  church  schools.  Then  when 
the  Rules  Committee  received  the  amended 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  including 
church-school  loan*,  the  church-school  sup- 
porters cast  the  decisive  vote  to  table  all  the 
ald-to-educatlon  bills  on  the  ground  that 
tliey  did  not  have  adequate  guarantees  that 
the  NDEA  bill  would  be  reported  out. 

TTiere  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Pri?Eident  is 
earnestly  and  energetically  goln;j  to  the 
rescue  Btit  the  Kennedy  adminl.stration 
must  bear  large  responsibility  for  this  tan- 
gled, divisive,  and  unproductive  me-s. 

Mr.  Kennedy  wai?  unable  to  win  the  whole- 
liearted  support  of  either  of  the  two  princi- 
jial  Democratic  leaders  of  the  Hous?,  Speaker 
.'=AM  RAYDrRN  and  Majority  Leader  John  W. 
McCop.M.'.cK,  Mr.  Rayburk  has  never  been 
w.irmly  for  the  school-aid  bill  and  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK  has  been  quite  warmly  against  it 
unless  he  could  get  approval  for  some  aid  to 
religious  schools. 

The  Democratic  leadership  took  great 
credit  for  getting  House  approval  to  expand 
the  Hou.«e  Rules  Committee  on  t^e  ground 
that  this  would  ar.«iure  the  leaderships  get- 
tm,:;  its  bills  onto  the  floor.  Thi  reformed 
Rules  Committee  cannot  be  considered  very 
reformed  If  the  leadership  can't  get  the 
President'*,  most  important  pieces  c  f  domestic 
legislation  to  a  vote.  It  can't  blame  the 
Republicans.  The  Democrats  are  in  control; 
they  run  the  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  himself 
has  somewhat  contributed  to  the  deadlock 
in  the  Hoiise  Rules  Committee  oy  holding 
back  his  position  on  the  nonadm.lnlstration 
bill  for  church-school  loans.  This  gave 
silent  encouragement  to  advanchig  the  bill 
which  In  the  end  helped  to  stymie  the  pubMc- 
school  bill  In  the  Rules  Committee,  A.'s  I 
read  the  record  of  the  campaign.  Mr, 
Kennedy  opposed  as  unsound  public  policy 
the  appropriation  of  any  public  funds  for 
church  schools,  but  he  has  refrained  from 
declaring  himself  since  the  election. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Kennedy  should 
declare  himself  openly  and  decisively  on  this 
crucial  issue. 

It  is  a  sad  plight  that  437  Members  of 
Congress  have  to  stand  mute  and  immobile, 
unable  to  act  because  of  the  power  of  eight 
members  of  one  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  join  with  me 
in  expressing  the  purpose  that  at  the 
first  opportunity  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment will  be  ofTered  to  a  House  bill  which 
will  Insure  continuation  of  the  federally 
impacted  areas  assistsmce  program  and 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
gram. And  I  trust  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  see  the  error  of  its  ways  in 
sponsoring  legislation  giving  rise  to  such 
controversies  as  the  Federal-aid  bill  has 
caused  and  will  take  the  approach  which 
returns  directly  to  the  States  a  portion 
of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  each 
State,  to  be  administered  by  the  States 
with  their  own  controls  and  without 
another  Federal  bureaucracy  super- 
imposed. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APl^ROPRI- 
ATIONS,    1962 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  ^H.R.  7445)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  oflRce;;,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  196:J,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Proxmire]  to  restore  the  amount 
that  would  be  stricken  from  the  bill  for 
the  General  Services  Administration,  on 
page  24  of  the  bill,  amounting  to  $300,- 
000,  for  the  representation  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  before  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  agencies. 

This  is  an  important  issue,  •which 
should  be  fully  understood  by  the  public 
and  by  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  not 
only  because  of  the  amount  involved,  but 
because  of  the  principle  involved. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  fact  that  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  we  need  to  have 
someone  who  will  pi-otect  the  consumer: 
that  the  voices  of  interests  pro  and  con 
are  frequently  heard;  that  Federal  reg- 
ulatory commissions  sometimes  become 
referees  between  conflicting  interests, 
between  companies  that  are  trying  to 
obtain  franchises  or  p>ermits;  and  that 
the  interest  of  the  public  is  overlooked. 

I  am  a  cospon.sor  of  a  bill,  along  with 
29  or  30  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Consumers. 
That  bill  is  now  pending. 

Everyone  but  the  consumer  has  some- 
one to  look  after  his  interests.  Tlic 
consumer's  interests  are  fi'equently  over- 
looked. The  biggest  consumer  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Federal  Government 
itself.  One  of  the  largest  ways  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  consumer 
Is  in  the  payment  of  telephone  bills, 
electric  bills,  transportation  charges, 
charges  for  shipping,  and  many  other 
charges  in  which  the  Government  has 
to  pay  billions  of  dollars  a  year  as  a 
con.sumer.  This,  of  course,  means  that  ^ 
the  Government  is  in  the  place  of  every 
taxpayer  and  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  because  they  are  in  fact  the  peo- 
ple who  are  paying  io  the  Government, 
which  is  in  turn  the  direct  consumer. 

It  so  happens  that  in  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Genei-al  Services  Adminis- 
ti-ation  there  is  a  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer,  when  we  speak 
of  the  Government,  It  is  provided,  in 
section  201  a > .  subsection  1 4  >  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  as  follov^s: 

With  respect  to  the  transportation  and 
other  public  utiiiiy  services  for  the  u.se  of 
executive  agencies  represent  such  agencies 
in  negotiations  with  carriers  and  other  pub- 
lic utilities,  and  in  proceedings  invulvuig 
carriers  and  other  public  utilities  before  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulatory  bodies. 

That  is.  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  the  statutory  requirement 
of  representing,  before  Federal  and  State 
regulatory  bodies,  the  interest  of  the 
U.S.  Government  as  a  consumer,  to  try 
to  see  that  it  does  not  pay  an  exoi'bitant 
rate,  that  the  rate  is  fair,  and  that  the 
GoveiTiment  saves  as  much  money  as  it 
possibly  can. 

The  requirement  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  represent  the 
Government  before  agencies  is  also  con- 
tained in  other  specific  acts,  such  as  the 
SAGE  Act,  and  other  acts  afTectlng  our 
Armed  Forces. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  performed  well  in  this  respect. 
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It  will  be  found,  from  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, that  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  made  a  total  of  58  appear- 
ances in  rate  cases  before  regulatory 
agencies,  10  involving  regulatory  prin- 
ciples, which,  of  course,  affect  rates  also, 
and  7  involving  permits  and  operating 
certificates,  and  so  forth.  These  ap- 
pearances have  been  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  also  before  State  commis- 
sions. 

It  will  be  found,  from  page  1119.  that 
whereas  a  great  many  of  the  cases  are 
now  pending  and  have  not  come  to  a 
final  conclusion,  in  the  past  few  years. 
m  certain  cases  that  have  been  pending, 
the  General  Services  Administration  has 
ascertained  that  over  a  10-year  period 
it  has  saved  the  U.S.  Government  in  ex- 
cess of  $160  million  by  virtue  of  its  ap- 
pearances before  regulatory  agencies. 
The  largest  saving  is  in  connection  with 
private  line  telephone  services,  in  which 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  was  involved.  The  10-year  saving  is 
listed  as  $100  million.  On  an  annual 
basis,  it  is  in  excess  of  S16  million  for  the 
various  cases. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  digest  of 
cases  in  which  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  made  an  appearance, 
and  which  are  now  being  contested  be- 
fore commissions,  it  will  be  seen  there 
is  quite  a  long  list,  beginning  at  page 
1121  of  the  Senate  hearings  and  con- 
tinuing for  more  than  800  pages. 

The  amounts  involved  are  stupendous, 
indeed.  The  possible  .savings  to  *he  Fed- 
eral Government  are  very  large.  The 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government,  if  its  in- 
terest is  not  adequately  protected,  will 
be  very  substantial,  running  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  utilities 
did  not  like  this,  and  the  principal  one 
seemed  to  be  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  The  utilities  have  been 
complaining  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  been  representing 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  taxpayers  from  pay- 
ing exorbitant  charges.  In  one  period 
of  10  years,  leased-wire  cases  with 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
involved  $100  million. 

In  the  hearings  it  was  stated  that 
not  long  ago  there  was  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. I  am  advised  that  the  chair- 
man was  Mr.  Ed  Crosland.  who  in  turn 
happens  to  be  the  vice  president  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Senators  will  find  the  report  at  page  933 
of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  effort  to  get 
the  General  Services  Administration  out 
of  the  picture.  That  report  is  printed, 
and  covers  a  gi-eat  number  of  pages.  It 
is  recommended  in  the  report  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  be  re- 
stricted in  its  work  or  taken  out  of  its 
workJiu?epl'esenting  the  executive  agen- 
cies, merely  because  the  utilities  do  not 
like  the  fact  that  the  representation  of 
the  General  Sei^vices  Administration  is 
saving  the  Government  hundreds  of  mil- 


lions of  dollars  a  year,  which  the  utili- 
ties wish  for  their  own.  One  cannot 
exactly  blame  them  for  that,  but  even 
when  rates  are  reduced,  the  utilities  re- 
ceive very  generous  rates  indeed.  The 
average  State  commission  permits  a  re- 
turn of  6^2  percent,  or  sometimes  in 
excess  of  that,  on  the  investment  le.ss 
depreciation,  or  on  the  invested  capital 
of  the  company. 

That  is  based  upon  the  old  lesal  case  of 
Smythe  against  Aimes.  which  is  on  the 
investment  of  a  company.  Tlie  legal 
basis  for  allowing  returns  was  .somewhat 
changed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Hope  Gas  ca.se.  decided  in  1945.  reported 
in  320  U.  S..  in  an  opinion  by  Justice 
Black,  in  which  the  intent  to  some  ex- 
tent was  to  give  the  consumer  a  little 
better  break. 

At  any  rate,  valuation  and  rate  of  re- 
ctum are  the  two  things  di.scussed.  They 
are  the  only  two  things  which  are  im- 
portant in  the  determination  of  what 
kind  of  charge  the  utility  is  entitled  to 
make.  The  two  things  are  valuation  of 
property  and  rate  of  return. 

To  carry  the  story  a  little  further, 
after  Mr.  Crosland.  the  vice  president  of 
A.T.  &  T.  and  his  committee  submitted 
the  report,  the  lobby  started  to  work. 
They  have  been  working  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  on  both  sides,  to  try  to  get  some- 
thing done. 

Senators  will  find  on  page  24  of  the 
House  bill,  H.R.  7445,  a  Senate  amend- 
ment which  reads,  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
act  shall  be  used  for  the  preparation  or  pres- 
entation of  evidence  or  arguments  before 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies  con- 
cerning the  regulatory  policies  of  such  agen- 
cies on  overall  earnings  level  or  total  prop- 
erty evaluation  of  transportation  or  utility 
companies. 

This  is  the  so-called  Allott  amend- 
ment. With  all  due  deference  to  my 
colleague  from  Colorado,  this  is  substan- 
tially what  Mr.  Croslands  chamber  of 
commerce  committee  recommended.  We 
know  the  rea.son  why  they  were  pies.<;ing 
for  it. 

Let  us  see  what  the  amendment  would 
do.  Mr.  President. 

All  of  the  reduction  in  the  appropria- 
tion is  to  come  out  of  the  allocation  for 
representing  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment before  regulatory  a'iencies.  This 
will  mean  that  tiie  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, before  the  Federal  Power 
Commi-ssion,  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  before  the  other 
Federal  agencies,  or  before  the  State 
regulatory  commis.sions.  will  not  be  able 
to  introduce  evidence  or  to  make  any 
representation,  will  not  be  able  to  pre- 
sent any  evidence  or  arguments  having 
to  do  with  rate  or  valuation.  That  will 
mean  they  cannot  represent  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  rate  case,  because  those  are 
the  only  two  things  involved. 

If  one  would  go  to  a  rate  lawyer  and 
say,  "You  can  represent  me  in  this  rate 
case,  but  you  cannot  present  any  argu- 
ments or  any  evidence  or  build  up  any 
case  on  rate  or  evaluation."  the  lawyer 
would  say,  'There  is  no  use  in  my  pre- 
senting the  case.    That  is  all  I  can  talk 


about.  ■  Indeed,  tho.se  are  the  only 
things  involved  in  respect  to  the  amount 
the  utility  is  entitled  to  charge. 

What  we  have  before  us  is  an  amend- 
ment which  naturally  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  the  General 
Telephone  Co..  Western  Union,  and 
others  would  like  to  have  agreed  to. 
They  wish  to  charge  the  Government 
very  large  amounts.  The  attorneys  for 
the  companies  will  be  making  their 
record  as  to  why  the  utility  should  have 
the  rate  the  utility  is  trying  to  charge, 
or  why  they  should  have  a  larger  rate,  or 
why  the  rate  should  not  be  reduced,  but 
the  General  Services  Administration 
would  be  prohibited  from  building  up  any 
record  or  from  makint^  any  argument  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  to  the 
injustice  of  the  rate,  as  ir  why  the  rate 
should  be  reduced,  as  to  why  the  rate 
should  not  be  increased,  or  as  to  why  the 
interests  of  the  Government  would  not 
be  protected  if  the  position  of  the  utili- 
ties should  prevail.  In  other  words,  the 
utilities  wish  to  have  the  plaintiff  rep- 
resented by  counsel  and  to  build  up  a 
record,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
Government  of  the  United  States — the 
taxpayers,  the  people  who  pay — repre- 
sented by  any  counsel  to  build  up  any 
record  so  that  the  overall  merits  of  the 
two  sides  can  be  considered. 

Of  course,  if  an  appeal  is  taken  there 
will  be  no  record  as  to  evaluation  or  rates 
which  would  be  brought  out  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  before  the 
courts  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  saving  money.  These  companies 
are  doing  very  well.  I  am  glad  to  see 
them  doing  well  They  tr>'  to  deprive 
the  Government  of  representation  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  statute  under  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, for  the  protection  of  the  public. 
They  are  going  too  far. 

That  is  a  very  unfair,  unwarranted, 
unprecedented,  and  unjustified  step  to 
be  taken.  ^ 

I  invite  attention  of  Senators  to  some- 
thing else.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
amendment  provides: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  preparation  or  pres- 
entation of  evidence  or  arguments  before 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies  con- 
cerning the  regulatory  policies  of  such  agen- 
cies on  overall  earnings  level  or  total  prop- 
erty evaluation  of  transportation  or  utility 
companies. 

Under  that  language  the  act  would 
apply  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
other  regulatory  agencies. 

The  argument  of  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  is  that  the  agencies  are 
there  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  why  have  someone  espe- 
cially named  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Government? 

We  all  know  that  these  agencies  sit  in 
a  quasi-judicial  position — and  mostly 
judicial — with  respect  to  hearing  rate 
ca.ses.  Arguments  are  made  on  both 
sides. 
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These  people  would  say  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration should  not  present  the  argu- 
ments and  evidence  of  the  Government 
side,  when  the  ar;ency  is  supposed  to  be 
judicial. 

Suppose  that  some  conscientious  com- 
mi.ssioner  on  a  comonssion  wished  to 
put  something  intw-die  record,  to  have 
something  printed,  or  to  spend  some 
money  for  a  certain  document  to  present 
the  ca.se  of  the  Government.  He  would, 
under  the  amendment,  be  prohibited 
f i-om  doing  so  because  it  is  stated : 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated — 

For  that  agency — 
shall  be  used  for  the  preparation  or  presen- 
tation of  evidence  or  arguments  before  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  di.stinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  HART.  Last  night  I  was  present 
in  the  Chamber  when  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire  I  announced 
his  intention  to  offer  the  admendment. 
At  that  time  I  expressed  my  apprecia- 
tion to  him  that  he  would  undertake  the 
effort.  We  were  delighted  that  the  effort 
has  been  joined  by  perhaps  the  most 
^  eloquent  and  persistent  voice  in  the  Sen- 

ate on  the  subject. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  goes 
too  far,  but  I  appreciate  his  statement. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  true.  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  say  that 
those  who  would  deny  the  requested 
funds  for  General  Services  arcue.  among 
other  things,  that  the  work  would  be  a 
duplication  of  effort,  because  the  com- 
missions are  there  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment . 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  I  suggest 
that  the  situation  would  be  similar  to 
what  we  see  before  us.  Assume  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate  is  the  com- 
missioner: the  lawyers  for  the  utilities 
would  be  present  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle.  The  commissioner  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sitting  in  a  judicial  position. 
He  is  supposed  not  to  know  all  the  out- 
side evidence  that  might  be  produced  by 
the  lawyers  for  the  Government.  Tlie 
GSA,  which  might  be  sitting  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  would  be  prohibited  from 
presenting  evidence  or  argument,  or 
making  any  presentation,  but  would  ex- 
pect the  court  to  know  where  to  go,  what 
to  get,  what  might  be  relevant,  and  what 
should  be  put  in  the  record.  The  court 
is  supposed  to  be  acting  in  a  judicial 
capacity. 

Mr.  HART.  I  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
the  concept  described  by  the  Senator. 
Unfortunately,  the  record  does  not  sup- 
port the  description  given  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Teimesser: — How  inconsistent 
it  would  be  t<9  expect  '^Jthat  a  commis- 
sioner could  sit  behind  tKe  table  at  one 
moment,  rise,  ^>;4t  something  into  the 
record,  and  jump  back  iiji  a  moment. 

But  the  notion  that  the  Commissioners 
are  to  represent  the  Govei^ment  raises 
an  additional  question  in  m^  mind.  The 
commissioners  are  to  repres^t  the  com- 
mon good,  the  general  public^^^^^l  of  us. 


Time  and  again  in  this  Chamber  it  has 
been  echoed  that  one  trouble  'vith  the 
agencies  is  that  they  do  not  observe 
traditional  procedures,  and  that  they 
tend  to  go  outside  the  record.  It  is 
argued  that  such  action  is  wrong.  Put 
in  those  words,  I  agree  that  it  is  wrong. 
Yet  those  of  us  who  support  the  amend- 
ment are  faced  with  the  arguir.ent  that 
such  procedure  is  exactly  what  :he  com- 
mission should  do,  and  in  many  cases,  I 
am  sure,  for  some  voices  which  nor- 
mally are  raised  in  criticism  o"  a  com- 
mission which  .seeks  to  go  ou.side  the 
record. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  the  com- 
mission should  use  great  jud&ment  in 
v.hat  it  might  call  for  in  the  way  of 
additional  evidence,  although  I  think  in 
an  eiTort  to  protect  the  public  interest 
a  commission,  like  a  court,  should  be  en- 
titled to  ask  a  question  or  ask  for  some 
document  which  might  have  some  rele- 
vance to  the  case. 

Mr.  HART.  Wliat  the  Senator  has 
stated  is  true.  If  the  commissioner  were 
to  engage  aggressively  in  the  role  of  ad- 
\  ocate.  the  Senate  Chamber  would  echo 
to  screams  and  howls  of  protest. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

What  would  have  to  be  done  by  the 
Government  in  order  to  present  properly, 
the  side  of  the  Government  as  lo  whether 
a  rate  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable? 
It  would  have  to  have  appraisals  made. 
It  would  have  to  make  many  audits  of 
the  books  of  the  utility  company.  It 
v.ould  have  to  examine  the  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  utility.  It  would  have  to 
look  into  what  had  been  charged  against 
expenses  and  costs  to  see  whether  they 
were  justified. 

It  might  want  to  examine  into  the 
reasonableness  of  some  salaries  that  were 
being  charged.  A  great  body  of  evi- 
dence v.ould  be  required  to  be  presented 
on  the  side  of  the  Government  if  there 
v.ere  to  be  a  fair  determination. 

Apparently  it  is  the  idea  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  that  either  evi- 
dence will  not  be  presented  on  the  side 
of  the  Goverrmient,  which  would  have 
to  be  presented  in  order  to  get  a  fair 
consideration,  or  that  it  would  have  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  commission  itself 
to  get  all  the  evidence  and  present  it 
on  the  side  of  the  Government.  If  such 
is  done,  it  would  take  the  commission 
out  of  the  function  that  it  is  supposed 
to  serve  as  an  impartial  referee  or  judge 
between  the  utility  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  consumer  on  the  other,  namely, 
thr  Government. 

Furthermore,  if  is  unconscionable  to 
think  that  the  Goverrmient  should  be 
deprived  of  its  representation  or  that  it 
would  want  to  throw  the  whole  burden 
on  the  commission,  which  it  is  not  in  a 
position  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  HART.  If  I  may  be  permitted  one 
further  obsei-vation.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  can  recite  at  least 
some  of  the  many  efforts  which  he  has 
made  to  establish  an  independent  and 
separate  voice  for  the  consumer  at  the 
level  of  the  Federal  Government.  For 
one  reason  or  another — but  never  be- 
cause of  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of 


the  Senator  from  Tennessee — such  a 
course  has  never  been  aQreed  to  by  the 
Congress.  But  that  factor  will  i;ot  deter 
him  or  me  from  continuing  the  effort. 
But  here  we  are  talking  about  a  situation 
in  which  the  voice  of  the  consumer  can 
be  more  effectively  represented.  The 
program  would  not  require  the  creation, 
as  our  opponents  say,  of  an  elaborate 
new  agency.  It  is  something  which  is 
within  reach.  It  is  feasible  and  under- 
standable.   Let  us  at  least  do  that  much. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  attitude  and  his  forceful 
statement  about  it.  The  resolution  to 
e;5tublish  a  Department  of  Consumers  is 
growing  in  strength  i^  thy,  time.  Year 
by  year  more  Senator's  are  supporting  it. 
As  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  and  the 
consumer  has  a  harder  and  harder  time, 
there  is  more  and  more  agitation  and 
support  for  some  agency  in  the  Gov- 
ernment that  will  look  after  the  con- 
sumer. But  it  was  never  contemplated 
that  the  Department  of  Consumers 
would  take  the  place  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  others  who 
are  supposed  to  protect  the  Government 
The  Department  of  Consumers  would  be 
there  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  con- 
sumers other  than  the  U.S.  Government. 
We  have  the  largest  consumer — by  a 
thousand  times  over  the  biggest  con- 
sumer. I  would  suggest — in  all  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  a  very  large  part 
of  the  taxpayers"  money,  of  course,  goes 
for  services,  and  a  very  substantial  part 
of  it  goes  for  the  payment  of  bills  to 
utilities,  railroad  companies,  electric 
companies,  telephone  companies.  West- 
ern Union,  maritime  companies,  airplane 
companie.';.  and  the  charge  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  tiaxpayers  of  the 
United  States  runs  into  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  these  items.  The  agency  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  which  is  given  re- 
sponsibility for  defending  the  United 
States  against'  unreasonable  charges  is 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  Senate,  and  of  course 
for  the  ruling,  but  this  language  changes 
the  construction  of  the  language  in  title 
2.  the  property  management  section,  and 
other  statutes.  I  believe  the  point  of 
order  should  have  been  presented  at 
greater  length  than  it  was. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  if  the 
General  Services  Administration  and 
other  agencies  wanted  to  secure  infoi- 
mation,  which  of  course  would  cost 
money — for  audits,  evaluations,  anal- 
yses, financial  reports— they  would  be 
unable  to  use  one  penny  appropriated  in 
this  bill  for  doing  so.  That  is  made 
clear  by  reading  the  bill : 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 

act — 

Not  by  this  title — 

by  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the  preparation 
or  presentation  of  arguments  before  State 
or  Federal  agencies. 

The  bill  refers,  of  course,  to  "sundry 
independent  executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Even  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
could    be    considered    an    independent 
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agency  under  this  bill.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain of  that.  Housing  is.  The  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  is  another  one. 
No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
any  of  them  can  be  used  to  contest  a 
matter  of  a  valuation  of  property  or  the 
rate  in  a  ratemaking  case. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  amendment 
which  is  not  easily  or  readily  understood 
from  a  reading  of  the  bill.  We  do  not 
know  how  far  it  goes.  However,  the  cost 
to  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  The 
utilities  would  be  enabled  to  present 
their  side  of  the  case  without  having  the 
Government's  side  of  the  case  and  the 
side  of  the  case  of  the  taxpayers  pre- 
sented. It  is  very  unthoughtful  and  un- 
realistic. 

I  wanted  to  make  these  few  remarks 
this  evening  for  the  Recohd  so  that  Sen- 
ators who  may  read  the  Record  will 
have  these  references  to  the  situation 
when  they  come  to  a  discussion  of  the 
bill  on  Monday. 

I  should  al.so  like  to  point  out  that 
in  the  House  hearing.s  at  about  page 
1140 — I  have  forgotten  the  exact  page — 
there  is  brought  out  the  connection  of 
Mr.  Crosland,  the  vice  president  of 
A.T.  &  T..  with  the  incipiency  and  spon- 
sorship of  the  very  thing  that  we  now 
see  realistically  presented,  in  an  effort 
to  take  more  money  away  from  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.   President,   will 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  will  a^ 
I  am  sure,  that  A.T.  &  T.  constantly  and 
quite  properly  urges  that  the  Govern- 
ment operate  soundly,  reasonably, 
efficiently,  and  economically.  They  are 
often  critical  of  our  omissions  in  thi.s 
regard.  Is  it  surprising  that  in  this  case, 
this  voice,  which  normally  is  insistent 
that  we  operate  rationally,  should  sug- 
gest what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  irra- 
tional course? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  suppose  it  de- 
pends on  whether  one  expects  to  make  a 
large  profit  by  what  he  is  doing.  If  the 
Senator  will  look  at  page  1121  of  the 
hearings  he  will  find  a  great  many  com- 
panies that  are  involved  in  these  cases, 
in  which  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration has  intervened.  They  are  the 
General  Telephone  Co.,  the  El  Paso  Na- 
tural Gas  Co.,  and  Southern  Gas  Co. 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  seems 
to  have  most  of  them,  involving  the 
largest  amounts.  The  Western  Union 
Co.,  the  West  Coast  Telephone  Co.,  and 
the  California  Water  &  Telephone  Co. 
nre  involved.  Some  navigation  com- 
panies are  involved  also.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  cases. 

I  believe  attention  ought  to  be  called 
also  to  the  fact  that  even  as  matters 
have  been  going,  the  commissions  have 
been  very  gen^ous  in  what  tljey  ha^ 
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been  allowing  these  coippanies.  That 
they  should  try  to  take  av.ay  protection 
from  the  Government  in  the  future  is 
most  shocking. 

For  example,  under  the  tentative  de- 
cision by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commi.-^sion,  leased  lines  of  the  telephone 
companies  have  been  allowed  a  IVa  per- 
cent return  on  investment,  or  on  cost 'less 
depreciation.  Western  Union  has  been 
allowed  9  percent.  Nobody  will  be  trying 
to  keep  this  down,  nobody  v.ill  present 
the  side  of  the  Government,  unless  the 
Commission  can  yo  out  of  its  way.  It  is 
even  prohibited  under  the  bill  from  doing 
an,\  thing  for  these  purposes. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  DRUGS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  there 
hr..^  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  S. 
1.^32,  a  bill  which  seeks  to  establish  real 
pric?  competition  in  the  prescription 
(iru'-T  manufacturing;  industry,  to  reduce 
the  unusually  high  prices  of  these  drugs, 
and  to  establish  more  positive  methods 
of  a^^snrine  the  safety  and  usefulness  of 
snrh  drugs. 

One  of  the  Nation's  fine  newspapers, 
th?  Evening  Star  of  Washington.  DC, 
has  jirinfed  an  editorial  commenting  on 
this  le;-'islation  and  on  the  hearings  the 
■Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee has  been  holding  on  S.  1552. 

I  think  that  this  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Star  on  July  28,  1961,  is  a 
most  thoughtful  and  well-considered  ob- 
servation and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob,iection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High  Cost  of  Drtt.s 

While  much  evidence  is  yet  to  be  heard  on 
its  remedial  proposals,  the  Senate  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  Is  making  an  increa-singly  per- 
sufusive  case  for  the  need  of  legislation  which 
will  reduce  the  unconscionably  high  prices 
of  pre.scrlptlon  drugs,  while  at  the  same  time 
assuring  their  safety  and  usefulness.  In 
general,  we  think  the  key  provisions  of  the 
Kefauver  bill  designed  to  accomplish  these 
results  are  on  the  right  track. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  probe  of  an 
Industry  so  vast  and  so  complex,  the  Ke- 
fauver bill  is  full  of  controversial  ramifica- 
tions. Its  main  thrust,  however,  tiiroiigh  a 
variety  of  means,  is  to  Induce  more  competi- 
tion In  the  production  and  the  sale  of  drugs, 
and  thereby  reduce  their  costs.  The  sub- 
committee record  is  replete  with  examples  of 
drug  costs  (and  of  drug-company  profits,  as 
well),  which  are  shockingly  excessive  by  any 
standard  of  evaluation. 

Among  the  intriguing  goals  of  the  bill  Is 
an  effort  to  persuade  doctors,  in  prescribing 
drugs,  to  a  greater  use  of  the  generic  (or 
official)  names  of  drugs,  rather  than  trade 
names  which  frequently  command  far  higher 
prices  for  precisely  the  same  product.  Many 
doctors,  according  to  the  subcommittee,  have 
refrained  from  this  practice  in  the  under- 
standable fear  that  they  might  run  the  risk 
of  placing  an  inferior  drug  in  the  hands  of 


their  patients.  Other  provisions  of  the  Ke- 
fauver bill,  howe'.  er.  are  aimed  sjjecifically  at 
assuring  that  such  druys  in  fact  are  not 
inferior,  but  that  all  drugs  marketed  are 
both  safe  and  efficacious.  This  would  be 
accomplished,  in  part,  by  authorizing  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (wMch  now 
has  the  legal  authority  only  to  rule  on  the 
safety  of  drugs)  to  determine  as  well  that 
they  live  up  to  the  claims  made  for  them  as 
to  usefulness. 

A  few  weekb  ago,  at  the  start  of  tic  current\ 
round  of  hearings,  we  were  impressed  by  theV 
American  Medical  Association  argument  that  | 
evfery  private  physician  must  determine  in 
the  final  analysis  what  drugs  are  useful  for 
each  patient,  and  that  tlie  new  control  pro- 
posed for  the  FDA  mi^ht  deny  doctors  access 
to  drut^s  of  ix)s.=  ib;e  value  to  one  or  another^. 
of  their  patients.  In  view  of  the  testimony 
from  individual  doctors  since  that  time,  how- 
ever, and  in  view  of  the  explanations  ofTerrd 
by  Senator  Kefauveh,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  useful  dn^Rs  actually  would  be  kept  out 
of  doctors'  hands.  In  a  \ery  real  "-ense  the 
FDA  already  is  forced  to  consider  the  efficacy 
of  drugs  in  cei^|»ln^  t.hcir  safety,  for  there 
are  few  drug.s  iiT\!.c  entire  armamentarium 
of  medicine  whiclf  do  not  have  the  ix>tentlal 
for  111  effects  on  som.eone.  In  practice,  of 
course,  the  FDA  murt  weigh  these  jxit^ntials 
for  harm  against  the  decree  of  curative  bene- 
fit which  each  new  drug  possesses  We  see 
no  Incon.'^istc'icy.  therefore.  In  broadening 
this  evaluation  of  efficacy,  or  in  the  separate 
provisions  of  tiie  bill  which  would  Impofo 
tighter  controls  on  misleading  or  false  infor- 
mation which  ml-ht  be  dii;icminated  by  drug 
companies  to  doctors  in  their  extensive 
promotional  campaigns. 

There  are  other  prov'.'^innR-  most  particu- 
larly one  which  would  modify  product -patent 
rights  on  drut;s — which  require  mdre  testi- 
mony, especially  that  oi  patent  experts.  In- 
deed, the  drug  Indu.stry  itself  has  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  U)  present  its  side  of 
the  story.  Tlie  subconmiittee  neveriheless 
has  amassed  a  truly  overwhelming  amount  of 
evidence  in  snppnrt  of  it,<!  charges. 


ADJOIRNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  iidjourn  until  noon 
on  Monday  next 

Tlie  motion  was  atzreed  to:  and  'at  f) 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  pm  >  the  Senat<' 
ad.journed  until  Monday.  July  31.  1961, 
at   12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  29,  1961: 

us    Attornfv 
XTheodore   L.  Richlin:;,   of   Nebraska,    to   be 
U.S.   attorney    for    the   district    of    Nebraska 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S,    M^RSH^LS 

Beverly  W  Perkins,  (,f  Nevada,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term   of  4   years 

John  G.  Chernenko.  oi  West  Virginia,  to 
be  US,  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West   Virginia  for  the   term   of  4   years,. 

Thomas  W.  Sorrell,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  nf  Vermont  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 
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